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ConarcBsional  Hccor 


United  States 
0/ America         PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE 


P3^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Fr/rfay,  February  8,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  t\tis 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  L.  Bitr- 
DicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  who  thereupon  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

They  that  icait  upon  the  Lord  ahall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  icings  like  eagles;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  fa  int. —Is&ip.h  40:   31. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  run  uhen  we  can, 
to  walk  when  we  ought,  to  wait  when  we 
must.  In  everytiiing  do  through  us  only 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States,  and 
give  us  wisdom  to  leave  undone  that  for 
which  we  are  not  ready. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINT^.IENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    SlNATK, 

Phesident  pro  tempore, 

Washington,  Febiiiary  8  1974 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  QtrKNriH  L 
Bttrdick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastulkb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
cliair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  BUK  DICK'S   PRAYER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  the  praver 
which    he    delivered    this    morning.'    I 
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thought  it  was  excellent,  to  the  point 
and,  as  always,  badly  needed  i  nd  much 
appreciated  by  all  of  us. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. Febniary  7,  1974,  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


COMAKTTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 

be  authorized  to  meet  durins  tlie  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Gladly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  say  just 
a  word  about  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
Sisco  to  be  Under  Secretai-j-  of  State. 

I  know,  as  he  is  a  personal  friend  as 
well  as  a  Government  official,  that  he  had 
hoped  to  retire  to  the  presidency  of  a 
college,  hopefully  in  my  own  State,  and 
this  was  very  dear  to  his  heart;  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  response  to  what  has  alwavs 
been  his  giving  the  highest  priority  to 
calls  to  duty,  he  is  remaining  with  the 
State  Department.  He  has,  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  both  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  for  the  Department  of  State 


rendered  great  services  to  our  Nation 
and  it.';  ijeople  in  the  intei-ests  of  the 
peace  and  securiiy  of  our  countr>-.  I  be- 
lieve it  .should  be  noted  now,  at  this 
stage  of  his  career,  that  he  is  again  sac- 
niicing  humself  in  the  interest-s  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  we  should  e.xpress  our 
gratitude  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  to  saj 
that  I,  too,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  thi* 
Nation  appreciate  the  sacrifice  which 
Mr.  Sisco  is  making.  He  has  had  a  long, 
arduous,  and  difficult  job,  and  this  job 
will  be  Just  as  difficult  because  I  dare- 
say one  of  hi.s  main  areas  of  interest 
v.ill  continue  to  be  the  Middle  East, 
where  he  has  performed  so  magnifi- 
cently. I  am  delighted  that  he  has  once 
again  shown  his  integrity  and  his  patri. 
otism  by  accepting  a  nomination  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
in  the  State  Department  are  considerec 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  RESER\rE  SYSTEM 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Henry  C.  Wadlich.  o£ 
Connecticut,  to  be  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confinned.  , 


SECLTirnES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Irving  M.  Pollack,  oi 
Marvland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commisskm 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ifo  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  IN\^ESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION CORPORATION 

Tl:ie  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jerome  W.  Van  Gorkom, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Director. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  mad  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  routine  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that,  because  of 
the  inclement  weather,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Senate's  history  no  official  re- 
porter is  present  and  that  the  proceed- 
ings up  to  now  were  being  taken  down 
on  a  tape  recorder  furnished  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Valeo.  So,  with  that  innova- 
tion, plus  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  delivered  such  an  excellent  prayer 
this  morning,  I  believe  that  this  day  the 
Senate  is  off  to  a  very  good  start. 


1»«- 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
on  my  own  time,  I  propound  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request: 

Ordered,  that  on  Tuesday,  February  19. 
1974,  at  4  p.m.,  a  vote  occur  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2589. 

That  on  Tuesday,  February  19,  1974, 
the  Senate  convene  at  10  a.m.,  and  that 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  conference 
report  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 


) 


that  the  time  until  12:30  p.m.  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) ,  and  the  time  frora  2  p.m.  to  4  pjn. 
on  that  day  be  similarly  divided  and 
controlled. 

That  if  the  conference  report  is  not  re- 
committed, a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2589  follow  im- 
mediately the  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

That  all  points  of  order  be  excluded, 
so  that  the  votes  will  occur  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  and  a  motion  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  conference  report. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  this  has  been  cleared  all  around. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Republican  leader  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  of  the  Republican  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marj'land  <Mr.  Mathias)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  283— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  x. ELAT- 
ING TO  ARMS  LIMITATION  AND 
REDUCTION  TREATIES  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET   UNION 

'Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk,  and  becaiise  of 
the  extraordinary  aims  of  the  resolution 
and  its  vital  impact  on  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
referred,  not  to  a  single  committee,  but 
to  two  committees,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rel-.tions,  to  w^hich  it  would 
normally  be  refeiTed,  and  also  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
would  ha-  e  ar  important  interest  in  the 
subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  283 

Whereas  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of 
anti-baUlstic-mlssile  systems  and  the  Interim 
agreement  on  certain  oEenslve  weapons  sys- 
tems, concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sovle  Union  on  May  26.  1972, 
strengthened  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  setting  limits  ou  particular  cate- 
gories ol  nuclear  weapons  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  first  round  of  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  began  a  construc- 
tive dialog  between  the  two  nations  which 
cotild  lead  to  further  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions through  mutually  agreed  upon  reduc- 


tions of  existing  nuclear  weapons  systems; 
and 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race,  despite 
the  positive  achievements  of  the  treaty  and 
Interlnx  ag^ement  signed  on  May  26,  1972, 
has  continued  its  costly  and  dangerous  course 
in  areas  not  covered  by  sucti  treaty  and  in- 
terim agreement;  and 

Whereas  research,  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  more  advanced  nuclear 
weapons  .•systems  continue  at  a  rising  level 
of  ei:penditures  by  both  tlje  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  such  further  efforts  and  expendi- 
tures for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  advanced  nuclear  weapons 
systems  could  undermine  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent now  possessed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  weaken  the  mutual 
confidence  of  both  nations  in  their  ability 
to  prevent  nuclear  war;   and 

Whereas  the  negotiations  now  underway  in 
Geneva  in  connection  with  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  still  offer  the 
best  opportunity  to  conclude  further  treaties 
and  agreements  which  would  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  nuclear  war  and  reduce  the 
costly  and  dangerous  burden  of.  armaments 
borne  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
.Agency  and  their  advisors  should  (a)  give 
the  highest  priority  to  concerted  efforts  to 
achieve  treaties  and  agreements  which  will 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  through  reduc- 
tions of  existing  weapons  stocks  on  a  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  basis  of  overall  equality; 
(b)  and  take  such  additional  steps  as  might 
be  necessary  to  lessen  the  probability  of  nu- 
clear holocaust; 

(2)  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to 
achieve  restraint  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  during 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  now 
in  progress  with  regard  to  further  expendi- 
tures for  research,  developnjent,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  all  nuclear  we^ons  systems; 

(3)  inequalities  that  may  now  exist  In  the 
respective  nuclear  weapons  systems  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  eliminated  through  mutually 
agreed  upon  reductions  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons  systems; 

(4)  a  mutually  agreed  upon  equality  of 
the  deterrent  forces  of  the  two  countries  will 
necessarily  Involve  an  overall  balance  in 
their  respective  forces  taking  into  account 
the  following  elements,  among  others: 

(A)  quantitative  factors  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  such  as  numbers  of  launchers, 
amounts  of  megatonnage,  and  numbers  of 
deliverable  warheads; 

(B)  qualitative  differences  between  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  such  as  reliability, 
accuracy,  reload  capability,  survivability, 
maneuverability  of  warheads  and  range;  and 

(C)  geographical  factors  bearing  on  the 
effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
should,  and  are  hereby  urged  and  requested, 
to  (a)  maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  (b)  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  at  regular  Intervals  on  the  prog- 
ress toward  further  arms  limitations  and 
reductions  within  the  context  of  an  assured 
deterrent  which  is  the  basis  of  our  national 
security. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
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rected  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cosponsors  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  resolution  as  introduced. 
Senators  Mansfield,  Kennedy,  and 
Javits,  that  the  following  Senatore  also 
be  added  as  cosponsors:  Senators  Bayh, 
BuRDicK,  Church,  Clark,  Cranston,  F^l- 
BRiGHT,  Hart.  Hatfield,  Hathaway, 
HtJGHES,  Humphrey,  McGovern.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mondale,  Mtjskie,  Nelson, 
Percy,  Proxmire,  Symington,  Tunney, 
Williams,  Stevenson,  and  Abourezk 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  since  I  must 
go  to  a  committee  hearing? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
thoughtfulness,  alertness,  and  creativity 
in  respect  of  this  resolution.  This  relates 
essentially  to  the  whole  arms  race,  es- 
pecially to  the  nuclear  arms  race  which 
would  put  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  as  the  two  poker  players  in 
a  game  which  could  destroy  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  great  help- 
fulness in  this  matter.  He  has  done  this 
though  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  one  day  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  is  performing  an  enor- 
mous service  to  the  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  and  other  nations 
for  which  I  am  extremely  thankful 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  Senator  and  his  co- 
sponsorship  as  well  as  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
negotiations  which  will  directly  affect 
our  national  security  arc  the  SALT 
talks  which  will  be  resumed  at  Geneva 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  life 
of  every  citizen  will  be  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  those  crucial  negotiations. 
If  the  SALT  talks  fail,  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  war  wUl  be  greatly  increased  If 
these  talks  fail,  the  costly  ana  dan- 
gerous burden  of  armaments  will  be 
increased.  Our  mUitary  forces  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  tens  of  bilhons 
of  dollars  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  aheady  spent  on  our 
arsenal  of  nuclear  armaments. 

National  security  policy  of  the  United 
States  must  be  the  result  of  the  joint 
action  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  There  is  no  more  vital  national 
security  issue  than  the  definition  of  the 
purpose,  nature,  and  extent  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent.  The  United  States  has 
been  engaged  since  1968  in  a  great  and 
profound  debate  on  the  foundations  of 
our  national  secui-ity  policy.  This  debate 
contmues  to  this  day.  The  ABM  issue  and 
the  progress  and  outcome  of  SALT  I  are 
policy  reflections  of  this  crucial  national 
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debate.  It  is  my  Intention,  along  with  the 
distmguished  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
other  cosponsors,  to  define  in  the  form 
of  a  Senate  resolution  what  we  think  the 
luture  course  of  U.S.  pohcy  in  strategic 
weapons  should  be.  This  resolution  is 
focu.sed  upon  the  SALT  n  talks.  We  in- 
troduce this  resolution  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  Congress' and 
the  administration  should  work  together 
closely  so  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  jointly 
approved  national  security  policv  for  the 
SALT  talks  at  Geneva  and  to  lav  down 
guidelines  for  our  future  strategic  poUcy 
Miat  the  Congress  and  the  country  can 
fully  support.  The  defense  budget  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  and 
It  is  our  view  that  this  resolution  provides 
sound  guidehnes  which  could  assist  the 
Congress  m  detennining  what  strategic 
expenditures  are  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

The  ABM  treaty  signed  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Moscow  on  May  26  1972 
marked  a  possible  turning  point  away 
froni  the  seemingly  unbreakable  circles 
of  the  arms  race.  The  decision  not  to 
buUd  ABM's  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mutual  attempt  by  the  su- 
per powers  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
At  the  same  time,  in  May  of  1972  an 
interim  agreement  on  certain  nuclear  of- 
fensive weapons  systems  was  concluded 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  agreement  was.  In  essence,  a 
freeze  on  existing  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities.  As  Members  of  this  body 
know,  this  freeze,  this  Interim  agreement 
lapses  m  1977.  Two  years  have  passed 
and  after  extensive  negotiations,  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  SALT  talks  at  Geneva 
have  not  yet  produced  substantial  results 
Great  diplomaUc  efforts  will  be  required 
to  make  SALT  n  a  success. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  policy  of  this 
Govei-nment  will  be  to  build  vigorously 
upon  the  hopeful  beginnings  achieved  in 
SALT  I  and  conclude  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  earUest  possible  time  fur- 
ther nuclear  arms  limitations  through 
mutually  agreed  upon  reductions  of  nu- 
clear weapons  systems. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  arms  race 
goes  on.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  which  the  President  has  sent  to 
the  Congress— the  largest  in  our  peace- 
time history.  The  same  process  of  esca- 
latmg  defense  costs  is  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  arms  race  is  of  such  costly  magnitude 
that  It  underlies  the  great  necessity  to 
press  for  reductions  which  wUl  achieve 
an  overall  equality  of  nuclear  deterrent 
forces  at  a  much  lower  level  of  danger 
and  cost. 

This  has  been  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  United  States  since  the  SALT  talks 
began— a  purpose  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  The  resolution 
which  we  have  just  introduced  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
concerted  negotiations  to  achieve  treat- 


ies and  agreements  which  will  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  In  our  view,  the  beat 
approach  is  through  reductions  of  exist- 
ing weapons  stocks  on  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  basis  of  overall  equality.  This  reso- 
lution recognizes  that  the  inequaUties 
that  now  exist  in  the  respective  nuclear 
weapons  systems  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  re- 
moved by  mutually  agreed  upon  reduc- 
tions. The  alternative  is  an  ever-rising 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  weapons.  It 
is  our  view  that  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  President  concernin:;  the 
strategic  arms  race  should  be  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  re- 
ductions of  existing  nuclear  weapons 
stocks  and  limitations  upon  the  quali- 
tative arms  race. 

The   resolution    we    have    introduced 
recognizes  that  the  dete_,„ 
the  United  States  and  th*e  Sovlfct^nioa 

are  very  different.  If  we  are  to  ac ^. 

an  overall  balance,  all  of  the  relevajj 
factors  have  to  be  considered  as  an  ag. 
gregate.  The  negotiations  will  have  to 
take   account  of  not  only  quantitative 
factors  such  as  numbers  of  launchers, 
amounts  of  megatonnage,  and  numbers 
of  deliverable  warheads;  it  will  also  have 
to  take  accoimt  of  qualitative  differences 
contained  in  the  nuclear  weapons  sys-. 
tems  of  the  two  countries  such  as  reli-j 
ability,  accuracy,  reload  capability,  sur- 
vivability, maneuverability  of  warheads 
and  range.  We  are  all  aware  that  geog- 
raphy is  another  important  element  that 
bears   on    the   effectiveness   of   nuclear 
weapons  systems  and  should  be  among 
the  factors  that  go  into  the  overall  bal- 
ance. We  believe  it  is  essential  to  include 
all  the  relevant  factors  in  the  negotia- 
tions   at    Geneva.    The    United    States 
should  not  approach  the  SALT  talks,  in 
our  view,  with  any  limitations  that  would 
ser\'e  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  conclusion  of  treaties — trea- 
ties that  would  result  in  significant  re- 
ductions of  strategic  weapons.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  is  stronger 
in  certain  categories  while  the  Soviet 
Union  is  superior  in  others.  There  are 
no  exact  equivalents  except  the  certainty 
of  total  annihilation  if  these  weapons  are 
ever  used. 

Mutual  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
two  great  powers  for  mutual  restraints 
on  the  expenditures  on  the  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  deployment  of 
advanced  or  modernized  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  should  be  a  part  of  the  SALT 
negotiations.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
willing  to  agree  to  proposals  which  are 
aimed  at  devising  mutually  acceptable 
and  accurat*  means  of  determining  the 
military  expenditures  and  particularly 
in  those  of  the  strategic  weapons  areas 
of  the  two  countries.  To  obtain  such 
mutual  agreement  would  do  much  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  fears  generated  by 
the  uncertainties  of  the  present  un- 
rehable  data  on  comparative  defense 
spending  and  could  break  the  cycle  of 
expenditures  based  upon  what  the  other 
power  is  doing.  This  is  one  small  but  Im 
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portant  example  of  what  might  be  use- 
fully achieved  by  the  SALT  negotiators 
in  Geneva  and  we  urge  that  our  negotia- 
tors attempt  to  achieve  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
strategic  arms  race  is  the  continuing  re- 
search and  development  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  new  weapons  on  both  sides 
which  appear  to  have  as  their  puri>ose 
the  achievement  of  qualitative  superior- 
ity. It  is  our  view  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  produce  mutual  agreements 
that  will  limit  the  qualitative  arms  race. 
Effective  liuutations  are  possible.  Any 
sober  analysis  of  the  arms  race  will  in- 
dicate that  qualitative  limitations  are 
essential  if  the  overall  parity  between 
the  two  nations  and  the  stability  of  the 
respective  deterrents  obtain  from  reduc- 
tions of  existing  nuclear  weapons  stocks 
are  to  be  maintained  or  to  have  any  last- 
ing effect. 

I  offer  this  resolution  with  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Kennedy  in  the 
spirit  of  support  for  the  efforts  made  thus 
far  at  Vienna  and  Helsinki  at  SALT  I. 
and  with  the  hopes  that  SALT  II  will 
achieve  its  goals  of  lessening  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  holocaust  through  effective 
agreement  limiting  the  quahtative  arms 
race  and  through  reductions  of  existing 
weapons.  It  is  our  view  that  the  Senate 
will  do  what  it  can  to  make  these  most 
critical  negotiations  a  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
iMr.  BuRWCK)  be  added  as  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution. 

ITie  A.CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  this 
particular  area  in  his  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
did  me  the  privilege  of  allowing  me  to 
look  at  his  resolution  before  he  intro- 
duced it.  and  I  feel  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  note  that  he  emphasizes  several 
times  joint  action  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  most  commendable  argument, 
and  that  if  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  will  act  together  jointly,  the 
poEsibihty  of  achieving  something  in  the 
way  of  positive  results  will  be  that  much 
more  favorable. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  seems  that 
the  SALT  II  talks  were  getting  off  to  a 
shaky  start,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Evidently  the  Soviet  Union  has  laid 
down  positions  which  are  unacceptable 
to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bargaining  factor 
and  perhaps  not.  However,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  resolution,  as  I  Interpret  it, 
would,  I  hope,  pave  the  way  tov;ard  a 
limitation  of  arms  in  the  immediate  fu- 
tvu^  and  over  the  long  run— I  think  this 
ta  much  more  important — a  reduction  of 
armaments  so  that  the  two  countrtes 
could  achieve  an  equal  status.  The  word 
"equal"  is  most  important. 


If  we  are  successful  in  the  SALT  n 
talks  in  limiting  arms  and  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  jointly  a  reduc- 
tion in  arms,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  our  two  coimtries,  the  so- 
caUed  two  super  powers,  but  also  for  the 
world  as  a  whole.  It  would  allow  a  diffu- 
sion of  funds  into  areas  for  the  con- 
structive use  of  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  and  of  the  world.  And  it  would 
halt  this  dangerous  spiral,  this  mad 
momentum  which  the  arms  race  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
entails. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  an 
overall  basis,  taking  mto  accoimt  the  cost 
of  past  wars,  approximately  50  percent  of 
our  budget  goes  for  those  purposes  and 
defense  purposes.  Now  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  in  excess  of  $80  billion, 
with  the  figure  probably  being  closer  to 
$90  billion,  and  with  the  enormous  cost 
of  past  wars  for  which  we  are  paying — 
even  the  Civil  War,  the  SpanLsh-Amer- 
ican  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam — we  have  to  take 
in  the  whole  picture.  Incidentally,  it  is 
my  understanding,  based  on  figures  is- 
sued by  the  Department  ol  Commerce  in 
1972,  that  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
I  believe,  will  extend  approximately  to 
the  year  2050. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  since  I  have  a  prev- 
ious order,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  cost  at  tliat 
time  will  be  somewhere  around  $425  to 
$450  billion,  cumulatively. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  we  do  some- 
thing if  we  can,  and  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  do  it  and  the  good  sense  to 
do  It,  to  bring  about  not  only  a  limitation, 
but  also,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  reduc- 
tion of  arms  between  the  two  great  super 
powers  and  do  it  on  an  equitable  basis 
so  that  parity  will  be  the  ultimate  result 
and  the  savings  will  have  a  beneficial 
affect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  briefly,  I  want 
to  express  my  interest  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  think  that  he  and  I  would  be  in 
agreement  on  a  great  many  of  those 
points. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  idee  of  referring 
this  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  a  look  into  these  matters.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  that  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Rie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, "rtie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  tliat  request  on  his  owe  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  him  for  making 
the  request,  and  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielt'iiig. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  yield  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  careful 
analysis  of  really  what  we  intend  to  do 


with  this  resolution.  We  Intend  to  try 
to  turn  an  ever-increasingly  dangerous 
and  costly  situation  around. 

I  thank  the  distinguished. chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
remarks  he  has  made  and  I  welcome  his 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  Armed 
Services  Con.mittee  in  the  issues  con- 
tained in  this  resolution.  He  has  with 
great  wisdom  and  great  understanding 
observed  in  the  reports  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  last  year  or 
two  the  fact  that  we  cannot  increase  our 
national  security  simply  by  increasing 
our  expenditures  for  arms,  and  that  the 
sophistication  of  modem  arras  and  the 
exijenditure  required  for  moderate  arms 
no  longer  impart  a  direct,  mathematical 
relationship  between  the  security  ob- 
tained and  the  dollars  spent. 

Tnat  is  part  of  the  rationale  of  tlie 
resolution.  What  we  want  and  what  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  wants  is  the  ulti- 
mate national  security  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  believe  that  that  securily 
can  be  found  in  the  policies  enunciated 
in  the  resolution.  | 

I  appreciate  the  support  and  the  gen- 
erous assistance  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  M.\NSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  no  better  leader  could  be 
found  to  carry  on  the  responsibility 
of  this  resolution  in  all  of  the  details 
it  envisions,  insofar  as  the  future  of  the 
Nation  is  concerned.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
American  wars  by  rank  carried  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States — 1973,  93d  Congress,  1st  session. 
House  Document  93-134,  put  out  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  concl'ision  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
lation to  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  during  the  course  of  the 
Introduction  of  his  resolution,  the  figure 
I  gave  was  incorrect. 

I  mentioned  that  the  totaJ  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  would  be  between  $425  and 
$450  billion,  and  that  that  would  be  the 
ultimate  cost.  The  figure  carried  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  document  is 
$352  billion,  and  Uiat  carries  up  almost 
to  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

In  contrast,  World  War  EL's  ultimate 
cost  is  estimated  at  $664  billion;  the 
Korean  conflict  at  $164  billion;  World 
War  I,  $112  billion;  the  CivU  War,  the 
Union  only,  $12,592  million;  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  $6,460  million;  the 
American  Revolution,  $190  milUon;  the 
War  of  1812,  $158  million;  the  Mexican 
War,  $147  million. 

These  figures  are  Interesting  because, 
for  example,  the  original  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  $128  billion,  compared  to 
what  will  ultimately  become  $352  bllUon, 
and  the  other  figures  appertaining  to  the 
other  conflicts  are  just  as  interesting. 
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Veterans'  ber.efits 


Estimated  interest  payments  an 
war  loans 


War 


Estimated 

ultimate 

costs 


Otiginal 

war 

costs  > 


Total  costs 

unncf  (;resenl 

laws' 


Percent  of 

original  war 

costs 


Total 

costs  to 

1973  > 


Total 


Percent  at 

original-ttiar 
COSM 


World  War  II 664.  OM  288  000 

Vietnam  conflict » 352,000  «  128  000 

Korean  conflict 15A,000  54  000 

WorldWarl 112.000  26  000 

Civil  War  (Union  only) 12,  952  3,  200 

Spanish-American  War 6, 460  400 

American  Revolution _ 190  100 

War  011812 !58  93 

Mexican  War 147  73 


290.000 

'  220, 000 

99,000 

75,  000 

8,580 

6,000 

70 

49 

64 


100 

•  zoo 

134 

290 

260 

1.505 

70 

53 

88 


96,447 

7.271 

16,960 

52,411 

8.572 

5,526 

70 

49 

65 


86,000 

■  22,  000 

11,000 

11  000 

1,172 

60 

2B 

16 

16 


31 

« 
3; 

11 

1 

14 


1  Based  or  expenditures  of  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  World  War  I  and  major  national 
security  expenditures  thereafter.  Usually  the  figures  htim  with  the  year  the  war  began  but  in  all 
cases  they  extend  1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  actual  conflict  See  Historical  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957,  series  Y  351-352  and  Y  358. 

2  To  World  Wa'  I,  estimates  are  based  on  Veterans'  Administration  data.  For  Wccld  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  Korein  conflict,  estimates  are  those  of  the  1956  report  ol  the  President's  Commission 
on  Veterans'  Pensions  plus  25  percent  (the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  benefits  since  the 
Commission  made  its  report). 

3  Source:  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration,  Annual  Report  of  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
«  Estimates  based  on  assumption  that  war  would  end  by  June  30,  1970  (except  foi  otiginal  war 

costs  and  for  veterans  benefit  costs  to  1973). 


'  Estimated  Department  of  Defense  expenditure  in  support  of  Southeast  Asia  for  fiscal  yean 

«  Medium-level  estimate  of  200  percent  (high,  300;  low,  100)  based  on  figures  expressing  rela^ 
tionship  0.  veterans  benefits  pjyments  to  original  costs  of  other  major  U.S.  wars. 

•  lifledium-level  estimate  of  20  percent  (high,  30;  low,  10)  based  on  hgures  showing  inteies 
payments  on  war  loans  as  percentage  of  original  costs  of  other  major  U.S  wars. 

Source:  Except  as  noted.  U.S.  Congress,  Jomt  Economic  Committee.  The  d^ihtary  Budget  3n( 
National  Econonic  Pricnties,  pt.  1,  91sl  Cong,,  1st  sess.  (Statement  0!  James  L.  Clayton.  Uiiiversit 
ot  Utah.)  * 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
vitally  interested  in  ending  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  in  the  interests  of  preserving 
its  own  security  and  peace  in  the  world. 

To  this  end,  our  negotiators  spent  2V2 
years  at  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  in  Helsinki  and  Vienna,  and  finally 
concluded  two  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  first,  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  provided  for  Umits  on  missile  de- 
fenses; the  second,  in  the  form  of  a 
5-year  interim  agreement,  placed  limits 
on  offensive  weapons  systems. 

Since  then,  we  have  sought  to  go  be- 
yond these  initial  agreements,  both  to  a 
permanent  treaty  on  offensive  missiles, 
and  to  further  steps  designed  to  end  the 
race  in  nuclear  arms  once  and  for  all. 

We  and  the  Russians  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  second  round  of  the  SALT 
talks  for  nearly  2  years,  seeking  to  build 
upon  our  past  achievements  in  the  in- 
terests of  security  and  peace.  Today,  in 
the  United  States  we  are  beginning  once 
again  a  great  national  debate  about  the 
structure  and  purpose  of  our  strategic 
weapons  programs,  and  the  proper 
course  for  us  to  follow  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  outcome  of 
this  debate  will  vitally  affect  our  security, 
the  prospects  of  peace,  and  the  spending 
of  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  process,  it  is  important  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  express  its  collective  view 
on  the  course  the  SALT  talks  should 
take,  and  on  the  overall  strategic  posture 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  way,  we  here  in  this  Chamber 
can  help  shape  and  support  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  as  it  approaches 
these  critical  negotiations  and  decisions. 

The  resolution  I  am  cosponsoring  to- 
day, with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  is  designed  to  lay  out 
such  a  view,  bearing  in  mind  the  most 
basic  security  needs  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  past  decade, 
we  have  realized  that  key  elements  of 
our  security  hinge  upon  our  ability  to 
survive  any  nuclear  attack  on  us,  and 


still  cause  unacceptable  damage  to  any 
aggressor  in  return.  We  have  long  since 
provided  the  nuclear  strength  needed  to 
achieve  that  purpose. 

But  we  have  also  come  to  realize  that 
deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  must  be 
mutual:  that  we  can  only  be  safe  from 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  if  the 
Soviet  Union  feels  that  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent is  secure,  as  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  both 
have  far  more  nuclear  power  than  either 
would  ever  need  to  deter  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. It  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to  stop 
the  onward  rush  of  the  arms  race, 
whether  in  quantitative  or  qualitative 
terms.  And  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to 
reduce  those  weapons  that  now  exist, 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  security. 

This  mutual  interest  is  particularly 
pressing  now  that  the  impetus  of  the 
arms  race  is  in  qualitative  improve- 
ments, rather  than  in  increase  in  the 
number  of  missile  launchers.  With  im- 
provements in  accuracy,  and  with  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads carried  by  each  missile,  it  becomes 
progressively  more  difficult  for  either 
side  to  be  sure  that  its  land-based  mis- 
siles could  survive  a  nuclear  attack. 

There  are  two  ways  of  solving  this 
problem.  The  first  is  for  both  sides  to  in- 
crease their  arsenals,  perhaps  having  to 
abandon  the  interim  agreement  already 
reached  on  offensive  weapons.  The  sec- 
ond is  for  both  sides  to  reduce  these 
forces,  and  eventuallj'  to  agree  to  elimin- 
ate land-based  missiles  that  are  increas- 
ingly vulnerable,  and  rely  upon  airborne 
bombers  and  missile  submarines  hidden 
at  sea.  The  second  approach  is  clearly 
preferable,  in  terms  of  our  own  security, 
preventing  nuclear  war,  and  reducing  the 
costs  of  military  defense  sensibly  and 
safely.  It  is  the  approach  favored  by  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Dr.  Iiil6. 

This  resolution  sets  the  framework 
for  this  kind  of  development.  It  calls  up- 
on the  President  to  seek  not  just  a  stabi- 
lization of  the  arms  race,  but  also  a  nego- 
tiated reduction  in  forces  on  both  ?ides. 


It  does  not  spell  out  what  these  reduc- 
tions should  be,  but  rather  leaves  that  to 
the  negotiators.  It  does  contain  a  par 
ticular  approach:  Tlie  agreed  mutual  re 
duction  of  forces  in  order  to  achieve  over- 
all equality  in  nuclear  arms. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  salt  agree 
ments  came  before  the  Congress,  con- 
siderable sentiment  was  expressed  about 
the  need  for  equality  in  United  States 
and  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congrass  believed  that  we  were 
behind;  others  disagreed  and  asserted 
that  we  remained  ahead;  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  passed  an  amendment 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  nuclear  forces  as  an 
objective  at  further  arms  limitation 
talks. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day includes  that  principle,  but  seeks  to 
achieve  it,  not  through  costly  and  de- 
stabilizing increases  in  arms,  but  through 
reductions.  Furthermore,  this  resolution 
seeks  to  establish  the  principle  of  equal4 
ity  in  the  only  terms  that  make  sense: 
In  the  overall  balance  of  deteiTent 
forces.  The  number  of  missile  launchers 
on  each  side  is  one  important  measure. 
So  is  the  number  of  warheads  on  each 
missile,  and  the  number  of  submarines 
Each  must  be  taken  into  account. 

But  in  addition,  equality  in  nucleai 
forces  means  taking  account  of  differ 
ences  in  quality.  This  means  the  accu-| 
racy  of  nuclear  weapons,  their  reliability; 
their  range,  and  many  other  factors.  And 
there  are  still  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, including  the  different  distribu- 
tion of  jjopulation  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

Equality,  therefore,  must  mean  an  as- 
sessment of  our  total  strategic  capabiU- 
ties,  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
when  that  assessment  is  made,  anj*  over- 
all inequalities  that  then  exist  can  be 
dealt  with  in  a  calm  and  rationaJ  man- 
ner, in  order  to  provide  each  side  with 
a  maximum  of  confidence  in  its  own 
seciu-ity. 

•'Equality  through  mutual  reductions," 
tiierefore.  is  an  approach  to  arms  con- 
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trol  that  can  lead  us  toward  the  end  of 
the  arms  race,  reduce  the  impact  of  these 
weapons  on  the  politics  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  and  save  substantial  re- 
sources for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
historic  moment  in  the  history  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  President 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  been  la- 
boring to  create  a  new  structure  of 
peace.  Agreements  have  been  reached 
with  both  Russia  and  China.  The  Mid- 
dle East  may  at  long  last  have  a  chance 
to  move  from  a  situation  of  repeated 
conflicts  to  a  genuine  peace.  And  a  series 
of  negotiations  is  in  progress  to  build 
upon  efforts  made  so  far  in  detente. 

Whether  we  will  sustain  these  efforts, 
or  lose  today's  chance  to  pass  decisively 
beyond  the  cold  war,  will  depend  in  part 
on  what  happens  during  the  coming  crit- 
ical phase  of  the  SALT  t£dks.  It  will  de- 
pend on  whether  the  Soviet  Union  now 
shows  restraint  In  its  defense  programs. 
And  it  will  depend  on  whether  we  in  the 
United  States  are  prepared  to  exercise 
restraint,  as  well.  For  that  reason,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  tried  to  fashion 
a  resolution  that  provides  a  way  forward 
hi  controlling  the  arms  race,  while  cadl- 
Ing  for  restraint  In  that  race  as  vital  ef- 
forts are  made  to  halt  It. 

We  look  forward  to  a  full  and  frank 
debate  on  this  resolution  and  on  the  is- 
sues it  raises.  We  also  expect  that  this 
resolution  will  give  the  Senate  a  chance 
to  play  a  critical  role  in  decisions  both 
about  the  character  of  U.S.  Strategic 
Forces,  and  about  the  doctrines  under 
which  they  are  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  resolution  its  careful  con- 
sideration. * 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  the  Senate  has  entered 
into  with  the  distinguished  Republican 
senior  member  of  the  committee,  and 
with  his  assent  I  would  like  to  make  an 
addition  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  agreement  on  the 
conference  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  words  "with  or  without 
Instrtictions"  alter  the  reference  to 
"motion  to  recommit." 

The  PR^SSrOING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  tiiat  on  Tuesday,  February  19, 
1974.  at  4  pjn.,  a  vote  occur  on  Uie  mo- 
tion to  »"•  umznit  tbe  conXerence  rqport  on 
S.  258P 

iiiiit  on  Taeaday,  l"ebruary  19,  1974,  the 
Senate  convetie  at  10  am.,  and  that  after 
tb«  recognition  <A  the  two  leaden  under  the 
Btandlng  order,  the  conferenoe  report  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  and  that  the  time  until 
12:30  p.m.  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controUed  by  the  Senator  from  Washlngtod 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from  Arl^M 
(Mr.  P&icKtN),  and  tfce  time  frwn  2  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.  on  that  day  be  Blmllarly  divided  and 
controlled. 

That  If  the  conference  report  Is  not  ro- 
committad.  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
cc^ference  report  on  S.  2589  follow  Immedi- 
ately the  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instructions. 


That  all  points  of  order  be  excluded,  so 
that  the  votes  will  occur  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  a  motion  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  conference  report. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withoui,  objection  u  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,)  may  be  recognized 
at  this  time  without  prejudice  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.> 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CUBA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  much  interested  in  the  rally 
which  took  place  in  Havana,  Cuba,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

News  reports  say  that  a  million 
Cubans  turned  out  in  Revolutionary 
Square  to  hear  the  Russian  leader  and  to 
hear  the  Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro  and 
other  Cuban  officials.  News  accounts  say 
that  Premier  Castro  omitted  his  usual 
anti- American  harangue  and  confined 
his  remarks  to  1  hour. 

This  rally  brings  to  mind  an  anti- 
American  rally  I  attended  in  Havana  in 
1959,  almost  15  years  ago.  Fidel  Castro 
took  over  Cuba  January  1,  1959,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  I  was  in  Cuba  several  times 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

The  anti-American  raDy,  which  like- 
wise was  attended  by  an  estimated  mil- 
lion persons,  was  a  very  lengthy  one.  It 
lasted  most  of  the  day  and  tnto  the  night. 
Fidel  Castro  himself  spoke  for  3 '/a  hours, 
•nie  crowd  was  brought  from  through- 
out Cuba;  the  cane  cutters,  the  peassunts, 
the  farmers  from  throughout  Cuba  were 
brought  by  busloads  to  the  square  at  the 
Presidential  Palace. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  rally 
the  other  day  did  not  have  the  same  anti- 
American  tone  that  all  of  the  previous 
rallies  have  had.  But  I  suspect  this  is 
quite  temporary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  rather  tragic 
what  Castro  has  done  to  that  wonderful 
little  Island  of  Cuba.  After  he  took  over. 
I  went  there  whenever  I  could  because 
I  am  very  partial  to  the  Cuban  people. 
I  think  they  are  a  wonderful  people,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  Island. 

Yet,  under  Castro,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
places  I  havs  been  to  where  I  have  ac- 
tually found  fear  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, real  fear  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Castro  regime.  I  have  seen  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  Czechoslovakia;  I 
have  seen  it  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  But  I  saw  more  fear  in 
Castro's  Cuba  tlian  in  any  other  country 
to  which  I  hp.ve  been. 

I  note  tliat  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion that  there  should  be  a  change  in 


the  relationship  between  Cuba  and  th 
United  States.  Perhaps  it  is  somethir  i 
that  should  be  considered,  but  I  thii.K 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  to  be 
worked  out  before  anything  along  that 
line  should  be  attempted. 

I  would  think  the  first  step  would  be 
for  this  Nation  to  encourage  Castro  to 
admit  newsmen  and  newswomen  from 
this  country  and  give  tliem  free  access 
to  Cuba.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment to  authorize  bona  fide  newsmen  and 
newswomen  to  go  to  Cuba. 

But,  of  course  a  visa  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Cuban  Government.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Cuban  Government 
does  not  grant  many  visas  to  news  per- 
sons and  grants  visas  only  to  selected 
and  supposedly  friendly  correspondents, 
correspondents  friendly  to  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Before  there  can  be  a  real  change  in 
the  relationship  betw'een  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Cuban  Government  must  give  free  access 
to  American  newsmen  and  newswomen 
who  wish  to  go  to  that  island  and  report 
conditions  that  e.xist  there  freely  and  im- 
partially to  the  American  people. 

I  have  not  been  there  since  1959.  I  was 
there  several  times  that  year,  but  all  the 
information  I  can  get  Is  that  Castro  has 
virtually  destroyed  the  economy  of  that 
fine  little  country.  This  is  tragic.  In  dis- 
patches which  I  wrote  from  Cuba  in  1959 
I  tried  to  indicate  to  the  United  States 
that  Castro  was  more  left-leanii'g  and 
would  develop  into  more  of  a  dictator 
than  many  of  the  influential  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  made  him  out  to  be. 

If  this  rally  which  took  place  in  Ha- 
vana a  few  days  ago  could  be  followed 
up  by  Cuba  permitting  American  news- 
persons free  access  to  that  nation  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  situation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B^YRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJIT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  additional  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator need? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

SECRETARY  KISSINGER   HAS   CON- 
FIDENCE IN  ADMIRAL.  MOORER 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  had  before  it 
Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  oX  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, Secretary  of  State.  They  testified 
before  the  committee  at  separate  times, 
but  each  of  these  top  leaders  of  our 
Government  expressed  confidence  in  the 
other. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
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probe  allegations  which  had  been  made 
in  Uie  press  that  there  had  been  friction 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

As  ore  Senator,  I  felt  reassured  by  that 
meeting  Wednesday  bec'ause  each  ex- 
pressed great  confidence  In  the  other. 

Since  tlie  charges  were  made  in  the 
press  agaixwt  Admiral  It^oorer,  for  the 
most  part,  I  cxked  the  Secretary  of  State 
thisquestioD: 

Am  I  corrert  in  my  belief,  Judging  from 
your  testimony  today,  that  you  have  com- 
plete confidence   In  Admiral   Moorer? 

Secretary  Kissinger  s  reply  was: 
Yes,  that  Is  correct. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucH-um. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  that  tbe  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  ensue  at 
this  time  without  prejudice  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kehneby)  who  has  an  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEJs) .  Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  At  this  time,  there  vm  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  ther»>tn  hmited  to  3 
minutes. 


AN  EMERGING  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  statements  are  made  that 
demand  frequent  repetition  in  the  in- 
tent of  educating  tbe  Nation  so  tliat  it 
may  intelllgentiy  detezmine  the  course 
of  its  future.  Today,  I  brmg  such  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  ask  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcorb  so  that  it  can  have 
the  widest  possible  dissemination 
throughout  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows :  ' 

Tm  Uzw  Potmcs  or  the  Estehgistg  Global 

EbOWOBTT 

(Bj  Peter  O.  Peterson) 
It  was  one*  said  that  whea  economics 
gets  Important  enough  it  becomes  political 
Today,  I  ccmM  chooa*  fs«aa  a  rouimet  menu 
of  fucta  poUtle»VeooiMit»to  fwoblcma.  But,  if 
hotH  you  and  I  ax*  to  »vt>ui  Indlfestlon  I 
8hatt  need  to  restrict  my  toteUectoal  ap- 
petitA.  "^ 


Could  I  s\tggest,  as  a  starting  point,  that 
we  reject  an  obsessive  preoccupation  with 
last  year's  problems.  I  was  reminded  how  bad 
things  had  gotten  In  August  of  1971  when 
my  stx-year  old  daughter  HoUy  eagerly  dem- 
onstrated her  newly  acquired  reading  com- 
petence by  reading  from  my  eye  glass  case, 
'Made  in  England".  She  had"  a  perplexed 
looTc  on  her  face,  and  I  said.  "DarUug,  what's 
botherhig  you?",  and  she  said,  "Why,  Daddy, 
I  tho\igbt  everj-thing  we  boueht  was  made  in 
Jap.'ui." 

But  as  I  went  around  the  world  earlier 
this  year  on  behalf  of  the  President,  I  real- 
ized what  an  enormous  transition  has  been 
lakLng  place  since  August  of  1971.  We  are 
still  in  that  transition  period.  This  suggests 
this  business  of  transition  periods  requires 
definition;  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  named  Jacob  Viner  once  defined  a 
transition  period  as  simply  a  period  between 
two  other  transition  periods. 

But  this  ifi  obviously  something  much 
more.  We  are  witnessing  a  profound  and  con- 
structive change.  If  In  1871  we  ware  all  true 
to  our  chauvinist  traditions  and  blamed  each 
other  more  than  each  deserved,  l«t  ua  not 
now  give  each  other  less  credit  than  we 
deserve. 

Who  woxild  have  thought  In  1971,  that  a 
German  automaker  would  say  to  me — l  s  one 
recently  did — "Mr.  Peterson,  bow  can  we 
compete  anymore?"  I  suddenly  thought  back 
to  1971,  when  Detroit  automakers  voiced  a 
common  complaint — how  can  the  UA  ever 
compete  again? 

Who  would  have  thought  In  1971  that  U.S. 
exports  for  the  first  eight  montha  of  1973 
would  be  up  27%  in  value? 

And  who  would  have  thought  In  1971  that 
the  United  States,  of  aU  coimtrles,  would 
bs  worried  about  how,  of  all  things,  an 
under-valned  dollar  bad  actually  sttaniUated 
domestic  inflation  by  making  American 
commodities  the  greatest  bargains  in  the 
world?  Who,  for  example,  woxild  have  thought 
IB  1971  that  a  benign  Uttle  product  few 
of  xa  could  Identify,  soybeans,  could  cause 
major  foreign  policy  problems? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  we  would 
be  attracting  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  foreign  visiters  to  oar  country — as  tour- 
ists—and  that  they  woold  be  going  home 
to  Tokyo  and  Paris  and  saying  to  their 
frtenda.  "Yon  ahcukl  go  to  New  York  and 
Washlugton-^thafs  tbc  kind  at  cheap  itr- 
in«  we  used  to  have  in  the  good  o»d  days." 
I  am  sore  that  those  of  you  who  have  been 
in  Japan  or  Europe  this  year  know  tbc  other 
half  of  that  particular  story. 

In  past  m^tlngs  such  as  "these,  security  is- 
sues dominated;  someone  with  my  back- 
ground and  interests  would  have  had  dlfB- 
culty  even  getting  invited.  Economics  and 
resources  were  not  hi  vogue  and  certainly  not 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  tiie  elite — whom 
everybody  knew  wouM  only  focus  thefa- 
"superior"  intellects  on  strategic,  doctrinal 
issues.  It  amuses  me,  and  perhaps  even 
pleases  me  now  to  watch  people  and  I  par- 
ticularly have  in  mind  a  certain  favorite  fuU 
professor  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  teach  at 
Harvard  but  Is  now  even  more  prominent  if 
that  Is  possible,  moving  from  bis  famllhu- 
rr«>t^hyslcal  terrain  o*  tbs  MIRV  and' 
forced  to  discover  the  meKatonnage  of  the 
soybean. 

But  I  hope  that  as  economic  matten  be- 
cc«ne  man  and  more  important  we  do  not 
move  Into  an  era  in  whlcb  resources  are  used 
as  weapons. 

THS   NEW   lltTEBKlXATEWrESS    OF    THUJGS 

Today,  we  are  talkuig  a  gr^t  deal  here 
about  Interdependence.  The  word  bas  been 
around  long  enougb  now— since  at  least 
196a,  when  President  Kennedy  made  his  fa- 
mous Declaration  of  Interdependence— so 
much  so  I  regard  It  as  a  cliche.  The  root  U 
"dependence",  and  that,  In  fact,  is  the  con- 
dition that  »Te  and  the  rest  of  the  worttf  and 


ourselves  in.  It  means,  according  to  Mr. 
Webster,  "unable  to  exist,  sustain  onessif. 
or  act  normally  without  the  assistance  of 
others."  , 

Now,  until  recently,  we  were  not  depend- 
ent on  anyone,  in  the  dictionary  sense  of  tSie 
word,  while  In  various  ways  most  of  the 
world  depended  on  other  naticwis  for  their 
security  or  ecxjnomic  well-being — many  of 
them  on  \is. 

Those  coiidltions  of  dependence  still  ex- 
ist. But  now  there  hiis  been  a  rt-iange.  V^'e 
Americans  also  are  moving  into  an  era 
where  we  are  going  to  be  dependent  on  tihe 
outside  world  not  in  the  security  area,  whtre 
we  will  remain  siifBciently  strong  to  be  one 
of  The  Superpowers,  but  In  other  impor- 
tant economic  sectors  where  ^-e  can  not 
go  it  alone.  American  self-sufficiency  Is  over. 
The  concept  of  The  Superjjower,  or  The  Su- 
perpowers Is  obsolete. 

Stated  simply,  in  a  growing  world,  we  face 
the  cruel  problem  of  compound  arithmetic 
where  Infinite  appetites  compete  for  finite 
resotircep.  But  If  we  face  problems  and  short- 
ages in  the  future,  we  must  remember  that 
these  are  problems  caused  by  our  very  suc- 
cess. Living  in  a  world  of  cheap  energy,  Re 
built  euergj- -guzzling  engines  and  wasteful 
machines.  We  presumed  inexhaustitjle  re- 
serves of  many  natural  re.sources. 

All  that  had,  inevitably,  to  end.  One 
should  not  lament  the  change,  especially  if 
one  believes  that  we  are  all  better  off  if 
other  parts  of  the  world  begin  to  get  a  more 
equitable  share  of  things,  if  one  concecfcs 
that  it  is  an  tmnatural,  and  perhaps  even 
unhealthy,  thing  for  Sz  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation to  use  almost  one-third  of  its  re- 
sources. As  a  result  of  our  newly  discovered 
vulnerability,  wc  must  now  learn,  as  Paul 
Tlllich  said,  to  live  with  the  problem  of  20th 
century  man — how  to  tie  comfortable  with 
ambiguity.  I 

There  is  also  a  new  interrelated^ieis  L/ 
thriigs  in  the  world — that  aooe  of  us  fully 
pierceives  whether  we  be  Harvard  ^a-ofeseois, 
international  bankers,  or  even  JournaU-sts.' 
So  I  suggest  that  a  conference  of  this 
kind — if  it  is  to  exercise  its  cotnparatiTe 
advantage — should  focus  not  on  tbe  prob- 
lems of  1971.  not  even  on  the  tortuous  prob- 
leaos  of  1973  in  which  the  maoetar}-.  and 
trade,  and  defense  bureaucracies  are  so 
busily  negotiating,  but  on  Inventing  ttie 
questions  of  the  po6t-1973  era— the  era  that 
is  likely  to  precede  Pacem  in  Terrls  IV. 

But  Orst.  we  mxist  Invent  tbe  right  qxies- 
tioDs.  It  Is  imperaOve  that  we  learn  how- 
to  identify  problems  before  they  become 
crises,  that  we  develop  what  might  he  callad 
distant  early  warning  economic  tntelhgenae 
systems  to  alert  us  to  the  stresses  is.\  tlw 
emerging  global  economie  rfttem.  We  must 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  global — please  note 
that  I  did  not  say  "national"  but  "global"— 
vj^ncy.  We  must  prevent  probleinx  from 
becoming  ponies.  Global  economics  will,  1 
Ijelleve,    profoundly   cbange   global   politic*. 

ETCEECT    AS   AN    trRCIWT  Alft)    SPtClAL    CASE 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  reX- 
creuce  to  specific  problemfi.  One  has  in  re- 
cent months  become  a  recurring  front-pa^ 
newspaper  story.  I  refer,  cf  course,  to  th» 
•  energy  crisis".  ^ 

Another,  the  world  food  problem.  >'a°  uo(t 
yet  attracted  equivalent  public  atiention, 
but  it  may  tai  the  long  run  pose  even  ^eater 
dtfBculties  for  much  of  the  workl. 

Let  me  preface  my  e<»anientB  on  ttwae  tw* 
issues  by  a  general  observation.  These  are 
foreign  policy  questions  al  tbe  highest  sic 
niOcance.  XK>t  Just  technieal  issues,  or  hu» 
nmniUriau  Issues,  or  issues  of  dwtndHns  re> 
sources.  Nor  are  tbey  merely  eaanomh:  mat. 
tera  that  can  be  worked  oat  by  energy  mIb. 
isters  or  agrlcnltiire  mtntoten.  Tbese  ar» 
matters  on  whlcb  tbe  rvtoKe  reiattons  be- 
twse«  nattona  will  rest— tbe  new  /orei&n 
poiicii  Umies. 

Of    course,   energy    and    food   are   by   no 
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means  the  only  problems  of  their  kind  that 
will  soon  domlnat*  International  confer- 
ences. First,  each  of  these  problems  create 
fall-out  problems;  for  example,  there  is  a 
possible  shortage  which  may  be  developing 
in  phosphates,  which  are  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  fertilizers.  Also,  there  are  poten- 
tial or  actual  shorUges  In  other  major  raw 
materials,  such  as  in  timber,  and  threats 
to  access  to  still  other  key  commodities. 

But  in  every  case,  especially  oU  and  energy 
right  now,  the  urgency  of  the  evolving  situ- 
ation to  make  difficult  last-minute  choices 
was  self-lmpoeed  because  of  earlier  failures 
to  foresee  what  was  coming;  anid— I  would 
want  to  emphasize  this  point — that  what  is 
happening  with  oil  may  be  a  prototype  of 
other  major  problems  we  will  face  in  the 
future. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  Intricacies  of 
the  energy  problem  today.  I  want  to  use  this 
crisis  more  to  lUustrate  What  must  be  done  In 
other  fields  than  to  offer  any  novel  solution. 
Yet  a  few  background  comments  may  be 
helpful,  although  the  general  outlines  are  no 
longer  news  to  anyone. 

Energy  is  the  big  new  international  issue 
of  the  next  decade.  It  is  a  Job  issue,  a  mone- 
tary issue,  a  trade  issue,  a  military-strategic 
issue,  an  environmental  Issue,  and  a  quality- 
of-llfe  issue.  For  these  reasons,  it  Is 
therefore  a  political  issue  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ...  a  prime  example  of  the  new 
Interrel-tedness  to  things. 

In  th"?  form  of  the  energy  problem,  we  have 
discovered  our  vulnerability— perhaps  for  the 
first  time — as  have  others  long  before  us.  In 
my  recent  economic  missions  for  the  Presi- 
dent, I  found  even  the  trade  minister  of 
Japan— who  in  1971  would  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  a  new  V3.  Trade  Bill— quickly 
moved  to  the  energy  problem.  It's  now  a 
status  sy.-nbol  to  be  able  to  drop  such  lines 
as  the  "posted  price  of  crude  In  the  Gulf".  I 
think  we  can  rephrase  Clemenceau  and  say 
not  only  that  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  generals  but  also  say  that  trade  is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  trade  ministers 
and  money  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
money  ministers  and  energy  is  certainly  too 
important  to  be  left  to  energy  ministers 

I  shaU  spare  you  from  all  but  a  few  of  the 
melancholy  statistics.  In  1970,  we  imported 
21%  of  our  oU,  far  less  than  any  other  major 
country.  Europe  Imported  98%  of  its  oU 
Japan  100%.  But  by  1980,  our  estimate  is 
that  46-«0%  of  our  oil  wUl  have  to  come 
from  other  countries,  and  over  half  of  that 
from  the  Mideast  and  North  Africa.  In  short, 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oU,  particularly 
Mideastem  oil,  ia  going  up  sharply. 

Yet,  we  did  UtUe  to  prepare  for  this  de- 
veloping sltuaUon.  We  should  have  seen  these 
trends  and  acted  on  them  years  ago.  There 
were  a  few  experts  who  warned  of  what  was 
happening,  but  they  were  not  heeded.  Our 
political  leaders,  who  are  the  only  people 
who  can  act  on  such  vast  and  Interrelated 
problems,  were  not  Itatemng,  not  acting 
early  enough  or  decisively  enough.  We  were 
not  sitting  down  with  the  Japanese  and  the 
Europeans  to  develop  common  research  pro- 
ex^ms  for  alternative  energy  sources.  We 
were  not  sitting  down  with  our  friends  to 
woi*  out  emergency  -^wskpUe  arrangements. 
We  were  not  working  out  Import-sharing 
systems.  We  were  not  looking  for  ways  to 
oonaerve  energy.  We  were  not  thinking  hard 
enough  about  how  to  develop  the  Middle 
East,  where  so  many  billions  of  doUars  would 
obviously  be  accumulating  now. 

In  short,  we  were  falling  to  ask  the  right 
questions.  We  were  faUtng  to  look  ahead  and 
face  the  poUtteal  and  eoonomlc  implications 
of  the  problem.  So  a  problem,  not  adequately 
pereelred,  became  a  "crisis",  a  panic,  a  cover 
story  for  Ttme  and  Newsweek,  a  stream  of 
stranded  ears  out  of  gas  on  a  holiday  week- 
end, a  major  issue  between  nations,  a  vital 
part  of  the  fourth  Mideast  war. 

It  U  late,  but  not  too  late  for  rational 
action.  We  need  first  of  all  to  accept  the  fact 
that  not  only  Is  the  era  of  cheap  energy  over 
Xor  America,  but  that  the  era  of  adequately 


available  supplies   of  energy  may — at  least 
temporarily — be  coming  to  an  end. 

More  specifically,  we  must  work  out  inter- 
national understandings  to  prepare  for  a  pos- 
sible emergency.  We  must  make  sound  con- 
tingency plans  for  stockpUing,  for  sharing 
during  emergencies,  for  conservation  during 
shortages,  and  for  an  adequate  response 
shoiild  we  face  production  cutbacks  or  re- 
fusals to  ship  on  the  part  of  some  produclnE 
countries. 

We  must  get  a  major  International  effort 
going  in  energy  research.  Here  the  burden 
can,  and  must,  be  shared  more  equitably 
between  nations.  Now,  I  am  aware  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  says  that  we 
couldn't  spend  additional  energy  research 
dollars  "wisely  and  that  current  expenditure 
levels  are  as  high  as  is  "prudent"  at  this 
time. 

I  disagree.  In  my  observation,  scientists 
tend  to  be  pathologically  optimistic  about 
the  short-term  results  of  their  work  but 
pathologically  pessimistic  about  the  long- 
term  results.  I  would  therefore  continue  to 
call  for  the  creation  of  an  international  coun- 
terpart of  an  Apollo  or  Manhattan  Project 
on  new  energy  sources— particularly  at  the 
basic  research  level. 

The  Japanese  must— and  I  believe  will 

play  a  large  role  in  this  international  research 
effort  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  The  United 
States  Government  must  give  it  full  back- 
ing, and  parUclpation  in  such  research 
should  be  open  to  all  countries. 

We  mu3t  also  find  ways  to  conserve  energy. 
Obviously,  our  huge  gas-eating  cars  are  not 
helpful.  If  the  U.S.  had  the  same  mix  of 
automobiles  as  Europe  has.  we  would  reduce 
our  need  for  oil  imports  by  about  20%.  Also, 
new  insulation  standards,  perhaps  worked 
out  on  a  worldwide  basis,  would  result  in 
enormous  reductions  in  the  use  of  heating 
fuel.  Some  studies  have  spoken  of  savings 
here  of  up  to  40  % . 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say  that  we 
only  need  the  discipline  of  price,  that  the 
cold  logic  of  the  marketplace  can  operate  to 
change  our  value  systems— and,  so  reduce 
our  standard  of  living.  To  be  sure,  we  need 
that  discipline.  I  would  hope  there  Is  also 
some  room  for  something  mors.  I  would  hope 
our  leaders — business  and  political — could 
persuade  all  of  us — and  themselves  be  per- 
suaded—of the  endtirlng  valiie  of  machines 
and  products  that  use  less  energy  instead  of 
more,   less  materials  Instead  of  more. 

We  have  long  Uved  wastefully  in  America 
We  could  pay  the  bills,  and  no  one  else  had 
the  power  to  object.  But  that  day  is  past. 
People  mxist  come  to  terms  vrtth  this  fact  of 
fundamental  economic  and  political  Impor- 
tance. The  question  now  is  whether  we  have 
the  necessary  social  and  politiaal  will  and  or- 
ganization to  face  reahty  and  take  decisive 
action. 

FOOD   AS   ANOTHEH   CASE 

Let  me  ttirn  to  another  of  the  world's  most 
vaUiable  and  increasingly  precious  re- 
sources—and the  one  In  which  the  United 
States  is  most  dominant. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  food.  Here,  the  situa- 
tion is  ironically  reversed,  with  some  danger 
signs,  but  also  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  opportunity  to  give  real  meaning  to  the 
word  "interdependence". 

Over  the  past  generation  the  United  States 
has  achieved  a  unique  position  as  a  supplier 
of  food  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
great  breadbasket,  and  for  our  economy  it  is 
absolutely  vital.  Last  year  our  farm  exports 
totalled  nearly  $13  billion,  by  far  our  largest 
foreign  exchange/earner.  In  the  world  grain 
market,  we  and  Canada  are  more  dominant 
than  the  Mideast  is  In  oil.  In  the  case  of 
those  poUtlcal  soybeans,  our  position  U  even 
stronger,  with  about  90%  of  the  world"s 
exports  coming  from  the  U.8.  But  our  In- 
crease in  productivity  in  growing  soybeans  Is 
distressingly  low— only  about  1  percent  per 
year. 

So  food  Is  the  resource  In  which  we  are 
dominant  and  on  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
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depends.  This  Is  an  undeniable  political  and 
economic  fact  of  vast  significance. 

But  growing  world  dependence  on  the 
United  States  also  carries  rldks,  somewhat 
similar,  in  reverse,  to  thoee  I  discussed  ear- 
lier. World  per  capita  consumption  levels 
are  rising  steadily,  particularly  In  countries 
with  growing  affluence.  Just  as  affluence 
brings  greater  urban  concentrations,  greater 
pollution,  greater  energy  needs,  so  too  does 
it  bring  a  qualitative  change  in  the  diets  of 
people.  These  changes  in  turn  raise  the  per 
capita  requh-ement  for  food.  Ttiua,  It  Is  not 
Just  the  growing  quantity  of  people  but  the 
improving  quaUty  of  life  and  the  quality 
of  eating  that  goes  with  It  that  greatly  ac- 
centuates the  food  supply  problems.  In  par- 
ticular, high  quality  protein. 

One  thing  we  have  aU  known  for  a  long 
time  Is  that  Americans  eat  more  meat — 
much  more  meat — than  other  people.  Be- 
tween I960  and  1972  the  U.S.  population 
grew  16  7c — meat  consumption  grew  over 
three  times  faster.  We  consume  about  275 
pounds  of  meat  per  year,  while  other  devel- 
oped countries,  such  as  Japan,  to  take  a 
specific  case,  consumes  less  than  a  third  of 
that.  But  by  1980,  Japan's  per  capita  QNP 
shall  probably  equal  ours  which  could  easily 
spell  an  algebraic  increase  In  demand  for 
meat.  Worldwide,  we  may  well  be  described 
as  the  protein  generation. 

Thus,  what  we  are  learning  now  has  vast 
significance.  As  income  rises,  so  too  does  the 
quality  and  type  of  food  consumed.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  more  "profound.  Insightful"  con- 
clusions of  my  report  to  the  President  was 
that  people  like  meat. 

And  is  it  not  significant  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  with  a  serious  drop  in  grain  pro- 
duction, decided  It  needed  to  continue  to 
press  ahead  with  Its  livestock  expansion 
program? 

Meat  is.  of  course,  a  major  source  of  pro- 
tein. Agricultural  scientists  have  so  far 
failed  to  Increase  the  simple  equation:  you 
can  only  get  on  calf  per  cow  per  year.  Thus, 
an  adult  cow  must  be  maintained  for  a  full 
year.  Some  of  the  research  Is  encouraging — 
and  like  energy  research — deserves  world- 
wide support.  Another  lmp(»tant  factor  lim- 
iting beef  production  Is  that  the  grazhig 
capacity  of  much  of  the  world's  pastureland 
is  now  almost  fully  utilized.  So,  many  of  the 
countries  in  which  beef  oonsiunption  is 
rapidly  expanding.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  so  on.  can  no  longer 
meet  the  demand  from  Indlgenotis  sources. 
Something  we  might  call  the  protein 
multlpUer  Is  at  work  here.  To  produce  a 
pound  of  beef  requires  about  8  to  8  pounds 
of  grain.  Thus,  the  Increased  demand  for 
meat  has  a  multiplier  effect  on  an  already 
serious  grain  problem.  And,  If  we  need  fur- 
ther. If  sobering  evidence  of  the  Interrelated- 
ness  of  things.  It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that  a 
principal  Ingredient  of  desperately  needed 
fertilizers  is  natural  gas. 

Consumed  directly,  grain  provides  52  per- 
cent of  man's  food  energy  supply.  Consumed 
Indirectly  In  the  form  of  livestock  products 
it  provides  a  large  share  of  the  remainder. 
As  Les  Brown  points  out,  the  annual  avail- 
ability of  grain  per  person  In  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world,  averages  only  about 
400  pounds  per  year.  Nearly  aU  of  this  Is  con- 
sumed directly.  However,  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  per  capita  grain  consumption 
is  now  almost  one  ton  per  year.  Of  this  only 
about  160  pounds  are  consumed  directly,  as 
bread,  pastries,  breakfast  cereals,  and  the 
like.  The  rest  comes  to  us  Indirectly  tlirough 
meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Thus,  it  takes  nearly 
five  times  as  much  agricultural  resources — 
land,  water,  fertilizer— to  support  an  Ameri- 
can as  it  does  to  support  a  Nigerian,  or  an 
Indian. 

And  per  capita  grain  consumption  is  rising 
with  income;  quaUtatlve  needs  add  to 
quanltatlve  needs.  So  the  demand  will  aoom. 
Just  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth 
for  the  next  generation,  while  feeding  people 
around  the  world  at  their  present — and  often 
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highly  Inadequate  levels— will  require  a 
doubling  of  food  producUon  In  the  nest 
generation. 

I  have  already  said  land  availability  win 
become  a  growing  problem.  Les  Brown  re- 
uUnds  U8  the  avallabUlty  of  water  will  de- 
termine how  much  arid  land  can  be  used 
for  farming.  Yet  most  of  the  rivers  that  can 
be  dammed  and  used  for  irrigaUon  have  al- 
ready been  developed.  Now  we  must  look  to 
new  techniques,  such  as  the  Russian  efforts 
to  divert  rivers,  and  such  other  posstbUlties 
us  desalting  sea  water,  and  manipulating 
rainfall  patterns.  And  speaking  of  sea  waters, 
let  us  not  look  to  our  overfished  waters  for 
big  increases  in  fish  catches — our  global  flah 
catch  is  down  In  the  last  two  years. 

In  all  these  areas,  my  earlier  remarks 
about  the  need  for  intematlonallv  shared 
research  efforts  and  global  reserves  and 
sharing  programs,  apply  with  the  greatest  of 
force.  Here  is  another  problem  which  we 
must  solve  on  an  international  basis. 

THE  GROWINC  PROBLEM  OF  FIlSrrTK  RESOURCES 

I  said  that  energy  and  food  are  only  Ulus- 
trative  of  the  world  predicament  we  are  now 
confronting. 

What  worries  me,  at  least  in  my  darker 
moments.  Is  a  sense  that  there  are  similar 
Malthuslan  resource  problems  lying  out 
there  In  the  dark,  Just  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  perception,  which  we  have  not  yet 
identified  and  what  could  once  again  become 
apparent  to  us  too  late. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  like  an  imsalvage- 
ftble  pessimist.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe 
that  we  can  work  out  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems; my  Mid-western  rural  upbringing 
makes  me  an  optimist.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  way  we  have  been  performing  re- 
cently—and I  refer  here  not  just  to  our 
own  coimtry— 18  gobig  to  be  adequate  to 
the  problem.  That  distant  early  warning 
system  I  talked  about  before  Is  an  essential. 
International  organizations,  either  those  al- 
ready existing  or  new,  perhaps  some  stronger 
ones,  must  define  what  the  rt^t  questions 
are,  and  then  how  to  work  out  shared  solu- 
tJons.  In  partlcniar,  we  must  bring  to  bear 
the  full  power  of  international  research  and 
development  to  create  subetitnte  materials 
and  to  create  machtaes  and  ways  of  life  that 
nse  less  of  these  precloos  resourcea. 

Thus.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anvone 
who  wants  to  Invent  the  problems  o*"  toe 
ISeO's  that  many  eH  them  are  going  to  relate 
to  raw  material  resources.  Ironically  one  of 
our  great  problems  will  turn  o«it  to  be  our 
success.  In  the  year  2000.  almoat  evwy  ma- 
terial wm  be  three  to  five  times  more  in 
demajid  than  It  is  today.  In  fact.  In  the  last 
20  years  we  have  used  up  more  raw  maUrlaia 
than  In  aU  of  history  up  to  1950.  If  these 
toends  continue,  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  estimates  we  wUl  need 
to  Import — in  1971  dollars — about  SlOO  bU- 
lion  of  minerals  annually  by  2000.  Onlv  half 
of  that  wlU  be  oil. 

And  other  countries  where  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  approaching  ever  more  closely  to 
ours,  will  face  similar  problems. 

But  tf  one  looks  at  where  the  escportable 
raw  materials  must  come  ftr^m.  Pred  Berg- 
sten  has  made  the  Important  point  that  In 
almost  every  case,  the  pattern  of  oil  is  re- 
peated—sometimes with  even  mon  dramatic 
concentrations.  Four  or  five  countries,  scwne- 
times  less,  typically  account  for  the  bulk  of 
each  resource— Whether  we  are  talking  about 
copper,  rubber.  Bauxite,  coffee.  Thus  we  will 
once  again  see  a  few  cotuitrle*  dominating 
these  supplies— countries  like  South  Africa 
BrazU.  Malagasy.  Nigeria,  Jamaica,  ThaUand! 
and  Malaysia  and  tlM  iuh»,^. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole  host  of 
probiema  like  the  energy  problem.  And  we 
may  reasonably  anticipate  tte  po«lbUlty  of 
dealing  w-lth  a  growing  number  of  organiza- 
tions in  the  pattern  of  OPEC,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
which  has  been  so  effective  In  raising  the 
price  demanded  for  theU-  oil.  There  could  be 
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In  short,  many  OPECs,  and  In  each  case— as 
you  could  see  If  you  read  the  ^>eeches  given 
at  the  Conference  of  Non-Allgned  Nations 
held  In  Algiers  last  naonth — in  every  case  the 
target  wUl  be  the  richer  countries. 

Thus,  the  world  is  no  longer  divided  merely 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations.  There 
are  really  three  categories  now.  The  richer 
industrialized  nations  remain  fairly  easy  to 
define  and  identify.  But  among  the  Third 
World  covmtries  we  can  clearly  see  two  dif- 
ferent classes— which  we  might  caU  the  rich- 
poor  and  the  poor-poor. 

The  rich-poor  are  those  countries  which 
may  look  poor,  have  low  educational  levels 
poor  standards  of  health,  and  so  on,  but 
which  have  a  natural  resource  that  will  give 
them  big  revenues  over  time.  Some  coun- 
tries already  have  these  revenues  and  are 
using  them,  lUce  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran.  They 
can  create  an  economic  base  with  them,  if 
they  are  skillful. 

The  poor-poor  countries  are  those  which 
do  not  have  adequate  natural  resources 
Unless  they  develop  the  ability  to  produce 
their  food  as  well  as  goods  at  competitive 
prices,  as  Korea  has  done  In  tertUes,  they 
will  be  in  grave  trouble,  perhaps  perma- 
nently. Ironically,  many  of  these  poor-poor 
countries  who  can  least  afford  it  will  be 
hardest  hit  by  these  escalating  and  infla- 
tionary pressures  In  the  world's  resources 
prices. 

As  we  get  more  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  raw  materials,  they  will  of  course 
become  stronger  and  less  dependent  on  us. 
Seeing  their  new  leverage,  these  covmtries 
may  not  be  wUllng  simply  to  settle  for  the 
conventional    market    rewards.    I.e.:    higher 
prices,  although  those  higher  costs  are  cer- 
tainly Inevitable.  They  wlU  also  seek  to  ex- 
tract prices   In  other  areas,  depending   on 
their  perception  of  what  really  matters.  Some 
may  seek  major,  if  unacceptable,  changes  in 
our  ftH-elgn  policy.   Some   may   seek   longer 
term  economic  development  of  their  own  so- 
cieties by  using  their  new  leverage  to  force 
develc^ment  of  a  more  advanced  economic 
system  and  society.  Some  may  in  addition 
seek  broadened  long  term  access  to  world 
markets  and  more  overseas  Investment  as 
part  of  their  political/economic  bargaining. 
This  is  all  tike  ineritahle  result  of  the  new 
global    economy    we    are     rapidly    moving 
toward.  It  la,  furthermore,  a  legitimate  ob- 
jective to  use  one's  own  resources  to  try  to 
Improve  one's  own  economic  standards.  We 
should  not  only  be  sympathetic  to  this  de- 
sire,  but   should    show   our   tmderstandlng 
through  tangfble  cooperaticm.  And  whUe  the 
subject  of  my  talk  la  not  third-world  devel- 
opment— I  leave  that  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Thompson — allow  me  to  say  we  will  need 
each  other  too  much  to  tolerate  the  tone  of 
moral  and  cultural  superiority  which  has  so 
often  surrounded  our  efforts  In  this  area  in 
the  past. 

THE    NIW   WORLD    OF   GLOBAL   IN  VESTMEKTS 

Furthermore,  developing  these  raw  mate- 
rial resources  wlU  require  enormous  amounts 
of  coital.  Single  projects  could  cost  a  half 
a  billion  doUars  to  develop.  These  projecU 
will  be  so  enormous  that  even  the  largest 
multinational  company  wlU  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  risks,  either  polltlnaUy  or  ecoaom- 
IcaUy.  Thus,  we're  going  to  have  to  move  to 
"muUlnational-multinatlonal"  projects— In 
which  consortia  of  multmatlonal  enterprises 
j^  .n  together.  I  find  the  political  arguments 
for  mvltUaieraUzing  of  foreign  investments 
particularly  persuasive. 

These  vast  Investments  will  simply  be  part 
of  an  Investment  revolution  that  will  even- 
tually be  part  of  the  post  Pacem  Terris  in 
agencte.  For  20  years  or  so  prior  to  August  15, 
1971,  we  bad  a  monetary  system  that  was 
export-biased  in  favor  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  investment-biased  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  U.S.  dlretUy 
invested  about  8100  billion  around  the 
worlU— and  Indirectly  inve.sted  a  great  deal 


more.  The  peat  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
Invested  much  leas  than  their  size  w«>uld 
have  suggested.  For  example,  Japan  In  1970 
had  $3  bUllon  only  of  direct  investment 
abroad.  By  1980  Japan  plane  to  have  $30 
billion  of  Investment  abroad. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we're  going 
to  re^  the  benefits  of  tJils  kind  of  in%«st- 
ment.  were- going  to  have  to  decide  whetlier 
we're  golnj  to  give  up  our  Instinctive  cUau- 
vlnlsm  and  move  from  what  we  might  call 
adolescence   to  maturity. 

Tliere  are  times  I  feel  I  am  a  unique 
father — in  that  I  have  a  son  who  is  16  ytarv. 
old.  I'm  sure  noiie  of  you  have  ever  bad 
sons  v.tio  are  16  years  old.  Therefore,  I  c;.:i 
speak  as  a  genuine  expert  ou  the  subject  oi 
adolescence.  It's  that  marvelous  era  in  o\ii 
lives  in  which  we  can  demand  total  inde- 
pendence when  it  suits  us,  whUe  reiving  on 
parental  support  when  it  suits  us.  In  siwrt. 
it  is  that  rare  period  when  we  can  enjoy  an 
inllnite  measure  of  irresponsibility. 

Thus,  I  think  one  of  the  critical  emerging 
post  Pacem  In  Terris  m  Issues  is  our  wHllng- 
ness  to  think  seriotisly  about  Internationa: 
charters  and  Investment  and  accounting 
principles  for  our  multinational  corpora- 
tions—in  which  we  thUik  not  simply  in 
terms  of  freedom  and  autonomy,  but  In 
terms  of  responsibilities  and  Justice,  In 
which  v,e  think  to  be  stire  of  what  the  de- 
veloping world  can  do  for  us.  which  would 
Include  fair  treatment  of  these  burgeoalnf 
investments,  but  also  what  we  can  do  Tor 
them — in  which  we  not  only  think  throngli 
the  appropriate  relationships  between  host 
countries  and  multinational  corporations 
but  also  between  the  "parent"  country  and 
"their"  multinational  corporations.  The  need 
for  such  a  set  of  principles  will  become  In- 
creasingly urgent  not  simply  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  the  sea  beds,  but  in 
the  developed  countries  as  well.  \ 

As  we  contemplate  this  world  resource  and 
Investment  problem,  I  find  myself  remlnfled 
of  what  a  University  of  Chicago  profe^or 
once  taught  me — "If  you  have  no  alterna- 
tive." he  said,  "you  have  no  problem'*«A 
sobering  thought  it  is. 

We  do  have  alternatives.  I  snppose,  to  fat 
it  In  its  more  pejorative  sense,  «f  could  be 
have  like  International  camrfbals,  each 
scrambling  in  his  own  behalf,  sometimes 
with  economic  life  or  death  consequences  for 
his  fellow  citizens. 

There  are,  however,  other  alternatives — al- 
ternatives to  the  short-sighted  narrow-fo- 
cueed  approach  that  we  see  all  too  often  to- 
day in  this  capital  and  around  the  world.  In 
the  matter  of  food,  for  example,  we  hold  a 
major  card — the  rest  of  the  world  must  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  us  for  grains  and  soy- 
beans, ana  the  world  markets  are  a  func- 
tion of  *he  American  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  seen  here  today,  we  sre 
equally — or  almost  equally — dependent  on 
other  countries  for  cMnmodltles  that  are  al- 
most as  critical  to  us  as  food  is  to  them. 

But  perhaps  this  extraordinary  confluence 
of  events — the  dual  and  Interlocking  short- 
ages which  cut  both  ways — provides  us  wjth 
a  chance  to  talk  with  our  friends,  with  our 
suppliers,  with  our  markets,  about  a  genviixie 
sharing  of  bo<.h  problems  and  solutions.  We 
should  start  thinking  of  ways  to  merge  our 
food  advantage  with  other  nations'  resource 
advantage.  It  may  sound  unlikely,  and  as  a 
busineasman  and  former  government  official 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  Infinite  ntimber  of  po- 
Utlcal and  bureaucratic  obstacles  In  our  paOi. 
But  the  costs  of  contlntilng  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  world  as  segmented  Into  specJal 
Interest  groups  of  all  sorts  b  prohibitive. 

This,  I  would  suggest,  must  be  the  toctm 
of  our  leaders  In  the  next  generation.  Not 
just  the  specific  8i>d  already  visible  energy. 
mineral  and  food  problems — btrt  the  whole 
range  of  new  resource  questions  which  we 
must  learn  first  how  to  ask;  and  second,  how 
to  organize  ourselves,  and  our  attitudes,  to 
solve. 
I  am  trying  to  say  that  economic  Interdi  (- 
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p«ndenoe  and  the  new  Interrelatedness,  how- 
ever platitudinous  It  sounds,  is  a  far  oaore 
complex  and  difficult  concept  than  Is  fre- 
quently realized,  for  the  web  of  Interde- 
pendence Is  woven  with  many  different  kinds 
of  thread.  There  is  interdependence  among 
monetary,  trade  and  investment  practices  and 
policies:  there  Is  another  kind  of  Interde- 
pendence among  geographic  areas. 

-  '.2    INTERJIELATESNESS    OF    ECONOMICS    AND 
SECtJKITY 

TTien  there  is  stOl  another  kind  of  Interre- 
latedness  that  Is  not  always  fully  factored 
Into  equation  of  International  policy — the  In- 
terrelation of  security  and  economics. 

Security,  of  course,  expresses  Itself  In  terms 
of  economic  security — the  need  of  a  nation 
and  its  people  to  preserve  a>d  develop  their 
well-being  within  the  new  constraints  of  a 
global  economy.  But  there  Is  also  physical 
security — which  Imposes  unequal  burdens  on 
the  economies  Oi  nation-states. 

Today,  the  umted  States  devotes  an  Im- 
portant part  of  Its  resources  to  maintain  not 
only  its  own  security  but  that  of  other  na- 
tions allied  to  it.  As  a  result,  it  commands  a 
power  of  destruction  unprecedented  In  his- 
tory. Historically,  this  power  was  equated 
with  freedom  of  action,  of  decision,  of  man- 
euver; yet  in  this  nuclear  age  America's  vast 
destructive  power  operates  as  a  major  con- 
straint on  Its  freedom.  For  the  possession  of 
vast  nuclear  power  creates  the  obligation  to 
move  cautiously. 

Ironically,  then,  nuclear  power  diminishes 
the  capacity  of  the  nation  possessing  It  to 
Influence  the  actions  of  other  nations,  while 
the  Inordinate  burden  It  imposes  on  national 
resources  saddles  that  nation  with  a  heavy 
weight — a  serious  handicap  in  the  fierce  eco- 
nonUc  competition  that  characterizes  today's 
world.  That  competition  requires  a  constant 
flow  of  capital  Into  plant  and  machinery  and 
technology  if  a  nation  Is  to  maintain  the 
level  of  productivity  necessary  to  hold  its 
place  In  world  markets  and  provide  ior  its 
domestic  needs.  Yet  resrxi'ces  are  finite  and 
when  the  United  States  spends  6%-7<*-8  7i 
or  9%  of  its  GNP  on  defense,  while  another 
Industrial  nation  spends  less  than  1  Tc ,  the 
long-term  disadvantages  may  reflect  them- 
selves not  only  In  economic  terms,  but  In  this 
"eco-poLltlcal"  world,  in  that  country's 
ability  to  Influence  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  comp'>rative 
situations  of  Japan  and  the  United  S.ates. 
Today  Japan's  defense  spending  amounts  to 
less  than  1%  of  its  Gross  National  Product. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  roughly  20%  of  Its 
GNP  is  going  into  new  plant  and  equipment 
whereas  the  comparable  U.S.  number  is  only 
10%.  By  the  end  of  the  decade.  If  the  Japan- 
ese continue,  as  they  plan,  to  accelerate  their 
commercial  research  and  development  at  23  % 
a  year — three  tlmee  our  rate  of  increase — 
their  R  and  D  Investment  in  relative  terms 
will  be  70%  greater  than  ours,  and  equiv- 
alent to  ours,  even  In  absolute  tet.  "■!  and 
with  half  the  population  and  GNP.  No  »..-, 
should  b«  surprised  by  Japan's  growth  In 
productivity  and  economic  power  and  there 
is  clearly  something  more  at  work  here  than 
the  Japanese  version  of  the  work  ethic. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  confused 
talk  about  detente,  the  preservation  of 
America's  so-called  national  interests.  These 
are  vague  concepts  which  mean  muny  things 
to  many  people  and  I  applaud  the  t.fforts  of 
this  conference  to  give  these  Interests  some 
clearer  meaning.  Some  equate  our  national 
Interests  with  the  public  welfare,  others  with 
the  power  to  Influence  other  nations.  But, 
however  one  defines  the  term  in  this  time  of 
nuclear  stalemate,  the  Doited  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  seem  to  have  a  common 
national  Interest  In  trying  to  translate  stale- 


mate Into  mutual  benefit  and,  by  agreement. 
to  reduce  significantly  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments on  hoth  sides. 

For,  If  America  and  Russia  cannot  do  this, 
they  will  clearly  be  disadvantaged  In  the 
competitive  race  with  other  nations  less 
heavily  weighted  down. 

So,  if  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  really  mean 
what  I  hope  we  mean  by  detente,  let  us  ap- 
ply a  practical  test.  Sho\ild  we  not  be  able, 
sitting  down  together,  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  svibstantially  a  burden 
which  is  disabling  both  our  countries?  And  if 
we  cannot,  can  we  honestly  say  that  detente 
has  sufficient  meaning  to  Justliy  not  only  Its 
enthusiastic  rhetoric  but  the  decisive  steps 
that  are  being  taken  in  the  name  of  detente? 

May  I  sum  up  in  this  way. 

The  global  economy  we  are  moving  Into 
has  made  economics  so  Important,  economics 
has  become  political.  This  interrelated  world 
politicizes  Issues  sooner  and  harder — not  sim- 
ply becatise  we  need  each  other  more  but  be- 
cause we  can  shock,  and  hurt  each  other 
easier  and  more  deeply. 

It  will  be  both  a  cause  and  a  measure  of 
the  ambivalence,  the  tension  and  the  irony 
of  foreign  policy  creation  that  as  more  coun- 
tries grow  more  "powerful"  they  will  want  to 
assert  their  primacy  and  be  more  self-suffi- 
cient, or  as  it  were,  more  unilateral  and  na- 
tionalistic. Yet,  as  the  countries  of  the  world 
move  toward  a  single  global  economy,  they 
will  confront  on  an  unprecedented  scale  the 
problems  of  mutual  dependence,  which  will 
require  common  or  intern  at  Icnallzed  man- 
agement and  solutions — and  for  our  own  gov- 
ernment, and  for  our  International  institu- 
tions, this  will  pose  a  new  challenge.  Can  otir 
vast  and  unwieldy  machines,  which  seem 
often  to  be  Intent  on  consuming  themselves 
with  narrow  interests.  Internal  standoffs, 
stalemates,  and  non-aggression  treaties — can 
the  huge  bureaucracrles  preoccupied  as  they 
c^  with  their  constituencies  and  their  spe- 
cialties, respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  new 
inter-related  world? 

Thirty  months  of  observing  the  American 
bureaucracy  first  band  has  convinced  me 
that  if  we  don't  watch  out  we  will  l>ecome 
victims  of  what  a  medical  li'lend  of  mine 
calls  "Iatrogenic"  diseases.  The  iatrogenic 
disease,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who 
are  not  in  medicine,  is  a  disease  caused  by 
the  doctor,  a  disease  in  which  the  specialist 
is  so  Intent  on  applying  his  treatment  ..hat 
the  treatment  result  In  further  disease. 

Bureaucrats  and  politicians,  when  they 
aren't  pushing  narrow  "iatrogenic"  views,  are 
also  apt  to  think  In  short  term  time  frames. 
In  our  democratic  system  there  has  been  un- 
fortunately little  incentive  for  the  politician 
to  invent  the  long  term  question  or  even  ask 
for  the  long-range  solution  since  the  voter 
has  judged  him  by  the  old  standard,  "What 
have  you  done  for  me  lately?"  It  brings  into 
sharp  focus  our  need  for  longer  range  and 
broader  thinking.  We  must  ioiow  about  our 
problems  early  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  panics. 

Before  we  Invent  new  underemployed  in- 
ternational institutions  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems let  us  discover  whether  we  have  the 
political  will  to  use  them — for  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  apparent  domestic 
political  costs  at  least  in  the  short  term  will 
sometimes  be  high.  Are  we  really  ready  to 
share?  Under  what  condtlons? 

Thus,  OMi  first  task  Is  not  to  Invent  new 
International  Institutions  but  to  define  what 
America's  global  political  economic  strategy 
is  In  what  Is  clearly  an  emerging  global 
economy. 

And,  finally,  because  after  all,  man  Is  the 
measure,  we  need  men  and  women  who  can 
eeal  with  the  unique  situation  which  we  are 
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heading  Into.  We  need  a  new  breed  of  public 
official  and  corporation  executive,  one  who 
can  relate  his  own  specialty  to  the  large 
whole,  one  who  can  switch  from  one  area 
to  another,  and  not  be  a  narrow  special 
interest  pleader.  If  a  government  or  business 
bureaucrat  begins  life  as  a  specialist  In  some 
narrow  field,  like  energy,  or  food.  It  seems 
that  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  level 
where  he  is  making  important  decisions 
about  policy  two  things  have  happened  to 
him:  First,  he  has  become  deeply  Involved 
and  committed  to  a  special  and  usually  nar- 
row point  of  view:  and  second,  his  Informa- 
tion has  become  obsolete  Just  when  he  needs 
to  apply  it  at  the  policy  level. 

We  must  have  men  and  women — and  in- 
ternational institutions — that  can  move 
from  one  field  to  another,  and  can  at  all 
times  see  the  new  interrelatedness  of  things. 
It  may  sound  like  what  Adlal  Stevenson 
would  call  a  new  cliche,  bxit  I  mean  it  and 
want  to  emphasize  It  with  every  ounce  of 
conviction  I  can.  In  the  new  world,  moves 
in  one  field  will  Inevitably  cause  repercus- 
sions in  another  field. 

That  is  why  we  must  develop  sophisticated 
and  comprehensive  economic  Intelligence 
systems,  the  distant  early  warnings  systems 
I  spoke  of.  When  you  consider  the  vast  treas- 
ure we  spend  on  security  and  defense  In- 
telligence, ostensibly  for  our  security.  It 
becomes  grotesque  to  consider  how  little 
we  spend  for  economic  intelligence,  although 
obviously  our  long-term  security,  our  eco- 
nomic health,  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
these  other  things. 

And  In  the  final  analysis.  It  will  be  our 
leaders  who  must  lead  us.  That  we  need  new 
leaders  with  a  new  sense  of  this  global 
economic  process  and  its  requirement  for  a 
global  economic/political  strategy  is  clear. 
As  always,  they  must  be  good  politicians. 
But  is  will  be  a  far  harder  test  of  their  lead- 
ership ability  to  try  to  mobilize  the  people 
against  a  challenge  without  a  face,  against 
the  problems  of  scarcity  at  a  time  of  afflu- 
ence, against  an  enemy  which  Is  not  a  person 
or  a  nation,  than  It  ever  was  to  lead  a  nation 
into  war.  For  these  are  problems  without 
enemies,  and  this  poses  special  new  chal- 
lenges to  politicians,  and  their  voters,  who 
find  it  easier  to  cry  out  against  easy  targets. 

Jean  Monnet  put  It  to  me  last  spring  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  eter  could  .  .  .  "We 
must,"  he  said,  "attack  our  problems  Instead 
of  each   other." 

And  in  attacking  these  problems,  we  must, 
as  it  were,  decide  whether  we  shall  only 
modify  the  old  politics  of  our  self-sufficient 
or  bilateral  economic  world — ^by  adding  to 
old  weapons  of  war  the  new  weapons  of  oil, 
of  food,  of  resources — by  exploiting  the  as- 
symetrics,  and  unilaterally  using  one's 
leverage  .  .  . 

Or,  we  must  decide  whether  we  shall  prac- 
tice the  new  politics  of  the  emerging  single. 
Inter-related  global  economy  and  engage  in 
genuine  cooperation,  sharing  In  an  earlier 
understanding  of  our  mutual  vulnerabilities, 
sharing  in  the  resources,  the  research,  shar- 
ing In  short.  In  the  conunon  management  of 
a  solution. 

Earlier,  I  said  If  we  have  no  alternative,  we 
have  no  problem.  Could  It  be,  alas,  we  have 
no  problem? 

And  on  what  better  note  could  I  sit  down? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
case,  I  am  moved  to  urge  Senators  to 
5'udy  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  O.  Peterson  to  the  Pacem 
in  Terris  m  Conference  In  Washington 
because  of  two  considerations.  One  Is 


the  distinction  of  the  author,  the  other  is 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Secretary  Peterson  is  one  of  the  most 
tiioughtful  and  creative  men  who  have 
worked  on  the  Washington  scene  in  many 
years.  After  a  spectacular  career  in  busi- 
ness, he  came  to  Government  and  very 
early  demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the  real 
essentials  of  the  problems  of  commerce 
and  trade. 

He  was  a  great  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
His  talents  in  CJovemment  are  very  much 
missed,  although  lie  continues  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  Nation  as  chairman 
of  Lehman  Bros.,  the  New  York  bank- 
ing firm. 

But  the  subject  about  which  he  spoke 
is  of  such  vital  importance,  I  believe  we 
all  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
it;  namely,  the  problem  involver"  in  an 
emerging  global  economy — the  oil  crisis, 
from  which  we  all  suffer  today.  That  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  natural  resomxes 
crisis  which  is  rapidly  overcoming  us. 

It  is  to  this  broader  question  of  how 
to  marshal  the  natural  resources  of  the 
whole  globe  that  Secretary  Peterson  ad- 
dresses himself.  The  thoughtful  sugges- 
tions he  makes  are  so  compelling  that  I 
am  sure  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  everyone  who  reads  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  will  find  it  of  great  value 
and  great  interest. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MARYLAND'S  COL- 
LEGE OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
RECREATION,  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Maryland  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

In  particular,  we  are  proud  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  25  years  in  which  the 
University  of  Maiyland  has  had  its  col- 
lege of  physical  education,  recreation 
and  health. 

This  year,  that  coUege,  which  is  a  vi- 
tal and  important  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, is  celebrating  its  25th  year. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  the  opportunity,  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  the  National  Capital,  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  the  college  of  physical  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  health  on  its 
25th  anniversary— as  they  often  want  to 
join  me  in  seeking  to  get  tickets  and 
otherwise  gain  admission  to  the  various 
athletic  events  which  feature  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  annual  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  statement  describing  the  history 
of  the  college. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  CoUege  of  Physical  Education,  Recrea- 
tion and  Health  has  achieved  national  and 
international  renown  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  directly  attributable  to  Its 
outstanding  faculty  and  graduates  who  have 
authored  leading  textbooks,  produced  signif- 
icant and  important  research,  been  elected 


to  high  office,  and  honored  by  their  profes- 
sional associates. 

In  25  years  the  CoUege  has  awarded  1,933 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  404  Master  at 
Arts  degrees,  10  Doctor  of  Education  degrees 
and  56  Doctor  of  PhUoeophy  degrees.  The 
facultyhas  grown  from  23  and  three  gradu- 
ate assistants  to  its  present  faculty  of  69 
and  51  assistants  teaching  a  course  losid  of 
50.000  credit  hours.  The  College  presently 
has  677  undergraduate  majors  and  250  gradu- 
ate students  and,  in  addition,  serves  8,562 
non-major  students  In  elective  cour.^s  and 
15.000  in  intramural  and  Women's  Recrea- 
tion Association  activities. 

F'lve  of  its  distinguished  faculty  have  been 
elected  as  Fellows  in  the  American  Academy 
of  Physical  Education,  a  group  of  national 
professional  leaders  limited  to  125  members. 

The  CoUege  is  made  up  of  three  major 
departments  which  Include  numerous  labora- 
tories, clinics,  and  programs. 

The  Colleges  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation has  had  a  dramatic  development  since 
it  offered  the  first  organized  course  in  1893. 
It  now  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
elect  courses  which  prepare  them  for  teach- 
ing physical  education,  for  coaching  and 
for  leadership  in  youth  and  adult  groups 
which  offer  a  program  of  physical   activity. 

The  increased  amount  of  leisiue  time  has 
made  society  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
trained  recreation  leaders.  The  Colleges  De- 
partment of  Recreation  has  responded  by 
developing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  wise  use  of  leisure  time.  These  students 
are  given  intern  assignments  in  local,  state. 
and  federal  recreation  programs.  In  social 
and  group  agencies,  and  in  various  programs 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  American  Red  Cross, 
and  hospitals. 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  is 
making  an  outstanding  contribution  In  ex- 
panding otu:  knowledge  of  mental  health, 
drug  behavior,  sexuality,  nutritional  patterns, 
and  attitudes  toward  death. 

The  Children's  Health  and  Developmental 
Clinic  of  this  Department,  in  operation  since 
1957,  has  grown  from  a  program  m  which 
twelve  senior  physical  education  volunteers 
assisted  twenty-four  diagnosed  brain  injured, 
hyperactive  chUdren  in  1957  to  the  present 
program  in  which  180  referred  children  were 
assisted  by  some  100  volunteers  last  year. 
In  1972,  an  Adult  Health  and  Developmental 
Center  was  established.  College  students  m 
this  clinic  work  with  clients  to  achieve  thera- 
peutic goals  Involving  varied  problems  in- 
cluding terminal  cancer,  suicidal  depression, 
poor  body  image,  arthritis,  and  poor  neuro- 
motor coordination. 

The  CoUege  has  established  a  laboratory 
concerned  with  training  the  automatic  nerv- 
ous system,  utUlzlng  audio  and  visual  feed- 
back of  electrical  Impulses  emitted  from  the 
nervous  system.  Other  laboratories  conduct 
research  in  bio-assay,  cardiovascular  and 
pulmonary  problems. 

Since  1955,  the  College's  Safety  Education 
Center  has  played  a  leadership  role  in  Mary- 
land in  preparation  of  safety  specialists.  Illus- 
trative of  these  efforts  are  staff  involvement 
at  the  state  and  national  level  in  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  such  as  driver  train- 
ing, bus  and  truck  driver  training,  safety 
education,  alcohol  education,  emergency 
medical  services  and  accident  countermeas- 
ures. 


PHILIP  RHYS  ADAMS 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
30  years  now,  a  very  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, Ohioan,  and  Cincirmatian,  Philip 
Rhys  Adams,  has  been  director  of  the 
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Cincinnati  Art  Museum  and  the  Art 
Academy  of  Cincinnati.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  museum  has  grown  tremen- 
dously and  he  has  contributed  in  ex- 
panding, in  a  great  way,  the  sen'ices  to 
his  entire  community,  State,  and  Nation. 
Under  his  leadership,  there  has  been 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  tihis 
collection  and  a  growing  recognition  of 
its  real  place  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity which  it  serves. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Adams  has  become  known 
as  an  international  authority  on  muse- 
ums and  many  fields  of  art.  and  he  has 
now  retired  as  of  the  end  of  this  last 
year,  from  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
to  devote  his  attention  to  other  en- 
deavors. 

He  has  already  been  commissioned,  I 
understand,  to  do  several  important 
WTiting  projects,  and  he  is  also  going  to 
be  involved  in  consultation  on  m^ny 
matters  relating  to  museums.  i 

I  have  received  from  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum  a  resolution  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Cincirmati  Museum  As- 
sociation, adopted  unanimously  on  De- 
cember 18.  1973,  in  recognition  of  the 
Eer\-ices  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  also  a  resume 
of  the  long  distinguished  career  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  hlive 
them  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution and  resume  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RrsoLUTioN  OF  Board  of  Trvstees  of  Ctn- 
ciNNATi  Museum  Association.  Adopted 
Unanimously  on  December  18,  1973 
Few  world  art  museums  are  blessed  with  a 
Director  who  possesses  both  the  vision  to 
recognize  instinctively  those  true  master- 
pieces of  art,  regardless  of  medium,  period 
and  place  of  origin,  and  the  glorious  hnagina- 
tlon  so  to  exhibit  them  that  their  excellences 
are  communicated  to  all  viewers.  These  are 
among  the  rare  talents  which  Philip  Rhys 
Adams  has  given  in  abundance  to  Clndn- 
natl's  Art  Museum  over  the  years.  The  now 
world-famous  permanent  collections  he  has 
amassed  have  resulted  not  from  limitless 
funds  at  his  disposal,  but  rather  from  limit- 
less connolsseurshlp.  superb  taste  and  the 
cooperation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  willing 
to  follow  his  recommendation.  He  has  com- 
bined with  these  matchless  capacities  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  sound  scholarship, 
enviable  gifts  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and  a 
total  devotion  to  the  visual  arts." 

"In  accepting  his  decision  to  retire  at  llhe 
end  of  this  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  does 
so  sadly  and  with  the  gratitude  of  the  enUre 
art  world  and  this  community  for  the  price- 
less cultural  resource  his  twenty-eight  years 
of  leadership  has  created  here  for  aU  t'in»s. 

Resume  for  Phii-t.ip  Rhys  Adams— JanIi;- 
ARY  2B.  1974 
Philip  Rhys  Adams,  Director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum  and  the  Art  Academy  of 
Cincinnati  from  Octot>er,  1945  through  De- 
cember, 1973,  was  born  in  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota on  November  19,  1908.  He  spent  his  early 
years  in  central  Illinois  and  in  Springfield, 
Ohio  where  his  father  served  as  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  After  graduation  from  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  1929,  he  studied  on 
a  graduate  fellowship  at  the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts.  New  York  University  and  earned 
his  Masters  Degree  there  in   1931.  Further 
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study  followed  on  »  Carnegie  fenowahlp  at 
Princeton  University. 

Beglanlog  his  proXessional  career  In  New 
Orleans,  where  he  taught  the  history  ol  the 
arts  at  Newcomb  College,  the  women's  dl- 
\islon  of  Tiilane  University,  Mr.  ^dams  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  1034  to  beconae^keotetant 
Director  of  the  Columbus  Gallery  1  of  Pine 
ArlB,  and  was  named  Dj-,K.«>r  in  1936  He  left 
Columbus  In  1945  to  assume  his  duties  as 
du-ector  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  one 
of  Cincinnati's  oldest  cultural  Institutions 
founded  In  1881.  Mr.  Adams  retired  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  on 
December  31.  1973.  following  a  brilliant  28- 
year  administration  there,  and  was  named 
Director  Emeritus  oi  the  Musuem  by  the 
Museum  Aasoclatlon'a  Board  of  Truf  .ees  on 
his  retirement. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  Mr.  Adams' 
strategy  of  T>resentatlon  over  the  years  man- 
aged to  tie  together  with  clarity  and  con- 
/  tlnulty,  making  for  a  purposeful  "and  educa- 
tive whole,  what  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions' dltrerlng  notions  of  what  a  Museum 
should  be  (notions  that  were  bodied  forth 
m  a  variety  of  archltectiu-al  styles  and 
equally  varied  but  comprehensive  array*  of 
coUecttons) .  During  his  almost  three  decades 
of  directorship  the  Museum  assembled 
through  purchase  and  gift  lu  internationally 
renowned  collection  of  Near  Eastern  Art,  out- 
standing Medieval  arts.  Par  Eastern  arts  and 
almost  the  entire  collections  of  sculpture 
from  ancient  through  modern  periods  which 
Is  owned  today.  Decorative  arts  galleries  and 
period  rooms  from  Europe,  the  Near  East  and 
America  were  added,  aiong  with  a  costume 
collection,  and  the  collections  of  paintings 
and  prints  reflecting  world  civilizations  up  to 
modern  times  were  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  a  lecturer  with  the 
Bureau  of  TJniT«-alty  Travel;  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
generally  known  aa  the  "Rockefeller  Com- 
mittee "  to  encourage  cultural  relations  with 
the  other  American  republics.  In  1941;  lec- 
turer, Salzburg  Seminar  In  American  Stud- 
ies. 1960.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Art  Museum  Directors;  truttee  of  the 
American  PederaUon  of  Arts;  wrlu-r  for  pro- 
fessional art  Journals  and  national  maga- 
zines; lecturer. 

Honors  and  Honorary  Degrees:  Lltt.  D., 
Miami  University,  Oxford.  Ohio,  1948;  D.P_A.l 
Wittenbery  University,  Springfield.  Ohio, 
195«;  Doctor  of  Letters.  College-Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Cincinnati.  1958;  L.  H.  D.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  1964;  L.  H.  D.  Hebrew 
Union  CoUege — Jewish  Institute  of  Heliglon, 
1966.  In  1970  he  was  given  an  Achievement 
Award  by  the  Ohio  State  Unlverblty  in  Its 
Centennial  Tear  for  notable  and  distin- 
guished service  to  that  University.  A  special 
honor  came  from  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
in  1965  on  his  completion  of  twenty  years  as 
Director,  when  a  new  wing  of  the  Museum 
building  was  named  the  Adams-Emery  Wing, 
to  honor  him  and  his  admlntstrattve  'vvtner 
and  Board  President  (now  Board  C^f  hman) 
John  J.  Emery. 

Mr  Adam  will  continue  to  make  his  home 
In  Cincinnati,  at  3003  Observatory  Avenue, 
and  already  has  been  commlsBloned  to  do 
several  Important  writing  projects  and  con- 
sultaticHis.  Hk-  has  plana  to  complete  at  least 
two  major  books  of  his  own,  relating  to  Mu- 
seum practices  and  bjs  installation  theories 
which  have  b«en  Internationally  admired 
and  copied  over  the  past  two  decades.  He  wUl 
coQtinue  to  be  in  touch  with  the  art  world 
for  future  conaultatloDs  and  writing  assign- 
menta. 


February  8,  197 U 


February  8,  1974 


THE  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
meet  today,  our  country  is  facing  a  time 


of  very  severe  trial.  The  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum products  naUonwlde  grows  more 
acute  by  the  hour,  and  In  some  places  it 
lias  already  become  critical. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
gasoline  shortage  is  now  a  gasoline  crisis. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  sev- 
erity of  the  situation  in  my  State.  Else- 
where in  the  Nation,  the  fuel  shortage 
may  be  no  more  than  a  story  in  the  news- 
paper, or  a  minor  inconvenience  for  Sun- 
day drivers.  In  New  Jersey  it  is,  at  this 
moment,  an  emergency.  It  is  endangering 
the  pliysical  health  of  our  more  than  7 
million  citizens;  it  is  undermining  the 
structure  of  our  State's  economy,  and  it 
is  threatening  to  erode  the  very  fabric 
of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
dimensions  of  this  crisis.  I  have  seen  it 
for  myself;  I  have  heard  the  details  from 
our  Governor,  and  I  have  read  the  urgent 
appeals  for  heip  that  flood  my  office  with 
every  mail  delivery.  Let  me  share  with 
you  some  of  the  thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams  that  explain,  simply  but  elo- 
quently, the  situation  that  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  face  at  this  moment. 

A  couple  from  New  Milford  tele- 
graphed: 

New  Jersey  citizens  are  at  the  point  of  des- 
peration. It  makes  no  differeuce  whether 
our  representatives  are  Democrats  or  Re- 
pubUcans,  they  muft  have  raqaonslbUlty  for 
the  current  state  of  affairs.  We  are  looking 
for  some  leadership. 

A  telegram  from  a  lady  in  Orange: 
I  am  almost  80  years  oid.  Testerday  I  was 
in   the  line   at  6:45   a.m.   aad  eight   degree 
weather  for  two  Y  ours.  I  finally  was  given  two 
gallons  at  two  dollars. 

A  letter  from  a  woman  in  Metuchen: 

We  appeal  to  you  for  relief  frtwn  the  dis- 
astrous f\iel  situation  In  Central  New  Jersey. 

The  manager  of  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  New  Brunswick  wired: 

Our  employees  can't  get  enough  gas  to  get 
to  work  even  with  car  pools  .  .  .  this  crisis 
will  cause  a  slowdown  In  otir  operations. 

And  the  president  of  another  company, 
in  Millbum,  said : 

Our  employees  had  trouble  getting  into 
work  and  some  do  not  have  enough  gas  to 
get  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  fill  page  after 
page  of  the  Record  with  stories  like  these. 
There  are  doctors  who  cannot  make  their 
roimds,  employees  at  institutions  for  the 
handicapped  who  cannot  get  to  work, 
teachers  who  cannot  get  to  class,  schools 
without  buses  for  the  students,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ordinary  people 
who  are  enduring  very  great  hardships. 
Two-mile-long  lines  at  gasoline  pumps 
are  commonplace,  and  5-mile  lines  have 
been  reported.  Fist  fights,  and  even  more 
serious  violence,  is  not  unusual.  And 
words  like  "uprising  '  and  "riot"  are  be- 
ing used  more  and  more  frequently  by 
telephone  callers  who  are  simply  at  the 
end  of  their  patience. 

I  have  been  trying  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help  the-ie  people  whom  I 
represent.  More  than  a  fourth  of  my 
ofiSce  staff  Is  domg  virtually  nothing  else 
than  trying  to  help  aUevlate  individual, 
emergency  fuel  shortages.  I  have  been  m 


constant  communication  with  Federal 
Energy  Office  officials.  And  I  have  given 
my  strongest  support  to  every  piece  of 
energy-related  legislation  to  come  before 
this  Senate. 

Yesterday.  I  met  in  my  office  with  New 
Jersey  Governor  Brendan  Byrne,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  my  State, 
and  Director  William  Simon  of  the  FEO. 
We  impressed  upon  Mr.  Simon  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  situation  in  New  Jersey.  He, 
in  turn,  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to 
alleviate  our  crisis,  and  I  hope  we  will 
see  some  results  soon.  But  Mr.  Simon  also 
made  it  clear  that  he  needs  additional 
authority  from  Congress  to  deal  with  a 
situation  that  is  bad  and  bound  to  get 
worse.  It  is  that  additional  authority  that 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
wliich  Congress  has  shown  in  responding 
to  the  challenge  of  the  petroleum  short- 
age. Under  the  farsighted  leadership  of 
Senator  Jackson,  and  others,  we  have 
hterally  been  years  ahead  of  the  admin- 
istration in  recognizing  the  storm  clouds 
gathering  on  the  horizon.  So  it  Is  par- 
ticularly disheartening  that  now,  with 
the  tempest  upon  us,  the  Congress  seems 
unable  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  6  weeks, 
the  Senate  has  had  before  it  strong  legis- 
lation responding  to  the  immediate  fuel 
crisis.  Mr.  Simon  told  me  yesterday  that 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2589  contains 
all  of  the  legislative  authority  which  the 
executive  branch  needs  to  deal  with  this 
situation. 

This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  solid  bill 
shaped  by  the  tireless  efforte  of  some  of 
tile  most  able  Members  of  Congress.  It 
would  establish  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative framework  to  deal  with  the  crisis; 
it  provides  the  specific  legislative  author- 
ity to  effect  maximum  conservation  of 
fuel  supplies;  it  authorizes  whatever  steps 
may  prove  necessary  to  equitably  and  ef- 
fectively distribute  those  resources  we  do 
have;  and  it  provides  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  shortage. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  some  meas- 
ure of  rehef  for  the  consumer  from  the 
skyrocketing  price  of  petroleum  products. 
It  is  not  a  long  section  of  the  bill,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  the  most  important  section  of 
the  bill.  But  it  is  the  section  that  has  in- 
volved this  Chamber  in  a  protracted  de- 
bate that  has  blocked  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

I  am  appalled  that  this  bill  has  now 
been  delayed  even  further.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  inequitable  petroleum  prices  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee  be- 
cause it  is  needed.  While  all  of  us  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  petroleum  produc- 
ers to  receive  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment, we  cannot  allow  unrestrained 
profiteering.  We  must  prevent  this  energy 
shortage  from  draining  the  consumer's 
bank  account  the  same  way  it  is  draining 
his  gas  tank.  And  while  we  want  to  make 
it  profitable  for  producers  to  expand  their 
production,  I  think  the  windfall  profits 
recently  reported  by  every  major  oil  com- 
pany make  it  clear  we  are  going  well  be- 
yond that  point. 


The  conference  report  concerning  this 
section  of  the  bill  teUs  us  that— 

The  committee  intends.  In  adopting  this 
section,  to  strike  a  Just  balance  between  the 
need  for  equity  and  the  need  for  adequate 
incentives  to  assure  a  sufficient  long-run  sun- 
ply  of  domestic  fuels. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the  committee 
has  drafted  legislation  which  would  do 
e.xactly  that.  It  is  inexcusable  that  the 
Senate  has  again  been  prevented  from 
ratuymg  that  action.  Those  who  have 
blocked  approval  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  excess  profits  provision  are 
treading  a  dangerous  path.  They  are  ig- 
noring the  most  urgent  calls  for  help 
from  the  American  people.  And  the  court 
of  public  opinion  may  well  hold  them 
guilty  of  placing  the  narrowest  of  spe- 
cial interests  ahead  of  the  mo.st  broad 
and  compelling  public  need. 

I  will  predict  that  tho.se  who  today 
have  prevented  this  Senate  from  voting 
on  this  legislation  will  find  cause  to  regret 
their  action.  Perhaps  at  this  moment 
their  own  States  are  not  yet  feeling  the 
lull  etrects  of  the  fuel  shortage.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  yet  fully  require  the  relief 
promised  by  this  act.  But  I  believe  they 
will.  And  as  one  who  knows  already  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  can  assure 
them  they  will  regret  having  thwarted 
this  Senate's  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  the  last  few 
days  about  the  danger  of  rolling  back 
prices  to  a  level  which  would  diminish 
needed  petroleum  supplies.  It  is  clear 
that,  at  some  level,  prices  could  be  set  so 
low  as  to  discourage  future  exploration 
and  development.  It  is  also  clear  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  crude  oil 
prices  become  excessive,  unreason- 
able and  sei-ve  no  rational  economic 
purpose.  Incentives  are  needed  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  future  en- 
ergy resources.  The  clear  majority  of  ex- 
pert opmion  m  Government,  industry 
and  the  universities  agree  that  present 
prices  of  uncontrolled  oil  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  levels  which  are  necessarv  for  the 
further  exploration  and  development  of 
additional  domestic  energy  resources. 

In  the  past  few  montlis.  the  industry 
has  presented  a  number  of  estimates  of 
the  price  needed  to  elicit  an  adequate 
long-term  supply  of  energj-  resources' 
these  estimates  range  from  $3  to  some- 
what under  $7.  Industry's  own  figures 
prove  that  a  meaningful  price  rollback 
can  be  affected  without  diminishing  sup- 
ply. According  to  the  highest  studies  and 
estimates  that  I  have  received  a  price 
ceiling  of  about  $7  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  encourage  a  sufficient  long- 
term  domestic  supply  of  energy  resources 
As  recently  as  February  4,  1974,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice testified  that : 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  about 
three  to  five  years,  and  allowing  for  some 

L^Jf  .°^  "  *^®  P""^"*  °'  o"  Increases  by 
f.?  ,1  ^  percent  from  mld-1973,  supplies 
Should  flow  to  satisfy  about  85-90  percent 
of  our  demands.  Accordingly,  we  have  for 
planning  purposes  estimated  "that  the  "lone- 
term  supply  price"  is  about  $7,00  per  barrel. 

A  number  of  other  recent  studies  have 
focused  on  determining  the  long-run  sup- 
ply price  of  crude  oil  needed  to  elicit  ade- 
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quate  domestic  supplies  of  oU.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  these  studies  fol- 
lows: 

_  Federal  Energy  Office  (January  1974) : 
"...  The  long  term  supply  price  of  bringing 
In  the  alternate  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  drilling  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  North  Slope  .  .  is  $7 
a  barrel,  current  1973  dollars." 

Department  of  the  Treasury  (December, 
1973)  :  "No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  long- 
term  supply  price  Is,  as  no  one  can  predict 
the  future  that  clearly.  Our  best  estimate  is 
that  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7 
per  barrel  within  the  next  few  years." 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  o/ 
Avierica  (1973  projections):  "In  terms  of 
constant  1973  dollars  ...  an  average  price  of 
about  $6.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  . 
would  be  required  over  the  long  run  to 
achieve  85'7  self-sufficiency  l-i  oil  and  gas  by 

National  Petroleum  Council  Oil  and  Gas 
AvaUabiUty  (Dec.  1973)  :  For  maximum  at- 
tainable self  sufficiency  by  1980,  average 
revenue  required  per  barrel  of  crude  Is  shown 
on  the  following  table  for  different  rates  of 
return. 


TABLf    653.-  AVfRAGE    UNIT     REVENUE     REQUIRED    PER 
BARREL  OF  CRUDE  OIL' 

IDollars  per  tiarrelp 


10  12.5 

percent  percent 

rale  of  rate  of 

return  return 


15 

percent 

rate  of 

return 


17.5  20 

percent  peicent 

rate  of  rate  of 

return  return  » 


1971 2.739 

1972 2.819 

1973 .  2.855 

1974 2.941 

1575. 3.168 

1976 3.216 

1977  _ 3.  398 

1978 3.812 

1979  3.815 

1980 4,056 

1981 4.288 

1982  4. 553 

1983  . .  4  864 

1984  ...  5.151 
1985..  ...  5.500 


2.931 
3.066 
3.112 
3.214 
3.359 
3.530 
3.738 
3.978 
4.208 
4.476 
4.738 
5.037 
5.381 
5.707 
6.093 


3.223 
3.315 
3.370 


.486 
.650 
.844 
.078 
.344 
.601 
1.896 
.183 
.520 
.899 
6,262 
6.687 


465 
563 
628 
759 
941 


4.158 


.413 
.711 
.995 

1.317 
i.£39 
.004 
.417 
6.818 
7.280 


3.706 
3.812 
3.836 
4.031 
4.232 
4.472 
4.758 
5.077 
5.339 
5.737 
E.087 
6.487 
6.935 
7.374 
7.873 


•'.  r'^'?  ''.",?^,?,"5'"'"  '°'  '"**'  *8  States  and  South  Alaska 
-  Constant  1970  dollars. 

-All  rates  of  return  are  annual  book  return  on  average  net 

Source:  National  Petroleum  Council.  U.S.  Energy  Outlook- 
Oi;  and  Gas  Availability  (1973). 

Ol!  and  Gas  Journal  (September  17,  1973)  : 
"The  price  outlook  for  domestic  crude  thus 
has  to  be  rated  promising  .  .  .  The  new  prices 
make  Investment  attractive  in  the  new 
equipment  and  services  to  rejuvenate  mar- 
ginal wells  .  .  .  Risks  are  becoming  worth 
taking." 

Petroleum  Independent  (November  1973): 
"There's  no  doubt  that  prospects  are  for  in- 
creased drilling.  Everybody  I  know  is  plan- 
ning on  it.  With  new  oil  priced  from  $5.30  to 
$6.00  per  barrel,  there's  Incentive  now  to  eo 
looking  for  oil." 


The  conference  report  provides  for  a 
rollback  of  all  oil  prices — new  oil.  re- 
leased oil.  stripper  weU  oil,  and  State 
royalty  oil — to  a  maximum  of  S5.25  a 
barrel  on  a  national  average.  The  con- 
ference report  also  provides  that  these 
are  ceiling  prices  and  the  President  mav 
establish  lower  prices  "if  he  determines 
that  lower  ceiling  prices  will  permit  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives"  of  the 
Emergency  Act  and  the  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act. 

The  conference  report  provide."?  a  Pro- 
cedure whereby  the  President  may 
specify  a  higher  price  for  reasoi.ab'e 
classification  of  crude  oil.  such  as  oil 
from  stripper  wells,  if  he  finds  that  a 


higher  price  Is  necessary  to  permit  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
The  procedure  for  specifying  a  higher 
price  requires  a  detaUed  analysis  justi- 
fj-ing  the  need  for  a  higher  price.  This 
analysis  must  deal  with  the  impact  of 
price  on  supply,  demand,  the  economy, 
consumers,  employment,  and  competi- 
tion. This  analysis  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  no  proposed  iM-ice 
increase  may  take  efifect  during  the  fir.'^t 
30  days  after  date  of  enactment  until 
Congress  has  received  the  analysis  and 
had  15  days  to  review  the  stated  justifi- 
cation. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  provides 
that  the  price  for  domestic  crude  oil  may, 
under  no  circumstar„es,  exceed  35  per- 
cent of  the  rollback  price  of  $5. 25— which 
means  a  national  average  price  of  $7  09 
a  barrel. 

Any  price  in  excess  of  this  would  re- 
quire an  act  of  Congress  to  amend  the 
rollback  provision  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  pricing  procedure  established  by 
the  report  is  subject  to  administrative 
review  and  a  requirement  for  hearings.  It 
is  also  subject  to  judicial  review  on  a 
standard  of  substantial  e\idence. 

Mr.  President,  price  increases  in  the 
oil  industry  have  far  exceeded  average 
increases  in  all  other  commodities  in  the 
economy  in  1973.  From  January  to  Oc- 
tober 1973,  percent  changes  in  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  included  increases  of 
79.6  percent  for  fuel  oil.  53.8  percent  for 
gasoline,  22.2  percent  for  crude  products 
and  55.8  percent  for  all  refined  petroleum 
products.  In  contrast,  the  WPI  increase 
for  all  commodities  during  this  period 
was  16.4  percent.  By  December,  fuel  price 
increases  accounted  for  40  percent  of 
the  increase  in  the  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex. A  year  ago,  crude  oil  was  selling  for 
$3.40  a  barrel.  Today,  prices  in  excess  of 
$10  a  barrel  are  common  for  new  oil  and 
oil  produced  from  stripper  wells;  old  oil 
sells  for  a  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel. 

By  the  time  these  costs  are  passed  on 
to  the  consiuner  in  the  form  of  increased 
rates  for  electricity  and  for  gasoline 
heating  oil  and  other  products,  the  im- 
pact is  even  greater.  The  Federal  Energy 
Office  estimates  that  everj'-dollar  cost  in- 
crease for  a  ban-el  of  crude  translates 
into  2.5  cents  increase  in  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
hne  or  heating  oil.  In  1974.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  expected  to  rise  bv  about 
8.5  percent.  The  cost  of  living  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  about  5.5  percent.  Oil- 
related  cost  increases  alone  will  account 
for  3  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  today's  soaring 
fuel  prices,  despite  the  current  worldwide 
petroleum  shortage.  Long  term  benefits 
may  accrue  to  consumers  in  the  future 
if  price-related  profits  are  used  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  energy,  but  there 
are  indications  the  current  price  leveJs 
are  far  greater  than  those  needed  to  pro- 
mote domestic  energy  self-sufficiency 
Clearly,  a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  need  for  new  energy  sources 
and  the  present  health  of  the  economy 
Reason  must  prevail  in  the  petroleum 
pricing  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  roUback  provisioh 
in  the  report  is  different  in  a  number  cf 
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respects  from  the  one  I  had  proposed. 
It  represents  a  compromise  of  strongly 
divergent  views.  The  compromise  Is, 
however,  a  reasonable  solution.  It  Is  a 
solution  that, will  undoubtedly  benefit  the 
American  consumer  without  diminishing 
future  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seit  to  have  the  following  materials 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd: 

One.  A  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  on 
February  2,  which  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  authority  under 
the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  dereg- 
ulate or  to  permit  uncontrolled  petro- 
leum prices; 

Two.  A  letter  of  February  1,  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council ;  and 

Three.  A  memorandum  by  the  Interior 
-Committee's  chief  economist  comment- 
ing on  the  NPC  February  1  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Pebbuary  2,  1974. 
Hon.  WoJOAM  B  Simon. 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dea«  Ms.  Simon:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony  of  AdmlnlstrRtlon  witnesses  at  the 
Committee's  henringa  on  PrWay,  February  1, 
1974,  on  8.  2«86,  a  bUl  I  Introduced  to 
roll  back  ajod  establish  price  celllnga  for 
crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum  producta. 
que«UoQs  were  ralaed  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministration's autbonty  to  exempt  new  oil, 
released  oil,  and  State  royalty  oU  from  the 
regulations  implementing  the  price  ceiling 
provisions  ol  theiSrergency  Petrolei'.m  Allo- 
cation Act.  *-^ 

Legal  Counsel  to  the  Committee  has  ad- 
vised me  tliat  the  Administration  Is  In  ap- 
parent violation  of  *^*  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  AUocaUon  Act.  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that  "the  President 
shall  promulgate  a  regulaUon  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation"  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  "In  amounts  .  .  .  and  at 
prices  specified  In  (or  determined  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by)  such  regulation"  (em- 
phasis added). 

Section  4(b)  (1)  (P)  provides  that  the  reg- 
ulation fisiiall  provide  for"  .  .  .  "equiUble 
distribution  of  crude  oil,  reeiduAl  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  . . ."  (emphasis  added) . 

Section  4(e)  provides  one  exception  to  this 
requtrement  that  all  oU  prices  be  placed 
tinder  price  ccUings.  Section  4(e)(2)  pro- 
vides tbat  the  regulation  promulgated  under 
Section  4(a)  on  allo-^tlons  and  on  prices 
"shall  not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude 
oil  . .  ."  from  scrlpper  wells. 

Section  4(e)(1)  provides  a  procedure  for 
suspending  allocation  authority  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  and  transmits  to  the  Congress  a 
finding  that  mandatory  aUocaUon  is  no 
longer  needed  to  achiere  the  purpoMS  of  the 
Act.  ThU  procedttre  does  not  permit  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act's  requirement  that  oU  prices 
be  "specified  in  (or  determined  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by) "  tbe  regulation  required  under 
section  4<a)  of  the  Act. 

I  would  apprecUte  It  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  report  untl  a  legal  memorandum 
on  this  matter.  I  am  specifically  Interested  in 
your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
exempting  new  oil,  released  oil,  and  State 
royalty  oil  from  the  price  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  Administration's 
position  on  allowing  nutjor  cAmptlons  to 


price  ceilings  may  be  based  In  part  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  Confenenoe  Report  on 
the  Allocation  Act  which  was  contained  In  & 
letter  of  November  13,  1973,  to  me  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council.  Dr.  Dunlop's  letter  dealt  with 
his  understanding  of  provisions  of  the  Re- 
port dealing  with  stripper  wells,  pricing  and 
personnel.  In  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Conference  Report.  I  had  Dr.  Dunlop's 
letter  together  with  other  lateriaJs  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Eecc  '  and  Indicated 
general  ccnciureuce  in  Dr.  ijunlop's  inter- 
pretation. 

On  further  review  of  the  :lear  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  N  «mber  13  inter- 
pretation it  is  my  view  tha  the  Act  does  not 
permit  these  exceptions  to  he  price  require- 
ments of. the  Act.  To  the  < stent  I  e.xpressed 
concurrence  in  Dr.  Dunlop's  interpretation 
of  the  pricing  authority  and  directive  in  the 
Act  I  was  in  error.  In  any  event,  the  concur- 
rence of  any  single  member  of  Congress  In 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  does  not  change 
the  meaning  or  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  do  concur  in  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  in 
his  letter  that  ".  .  .  the  administering 
agency  which  has  been  delegated  price  con- 
trol authority  under  both  statutes  would  be 
obligated  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
both." 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this  matter 
and  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  achieving  a  new  level  of  stability 
and  reasonableness  in  petroleum  prices.  As 
you  know,  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  ou  Monday  on  S.  2529,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  to  work  out  a  resolution  of  the 
controversy  over  the  windfall  profit  provi- 
sions of  the  Conference  Report.  As  you  know, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee wiU  'oe  propo-iing  langi«ge  to  mandate 
a  price  ceiling  for  oil  which  has  been 
exempted  from  price  controls.  I  hav^  directed 
the  Committee  staff  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  your  office  to  discuss  how  this  can 
best  be  achieved.  Meetings  were  held  last 
night  and  a  furtlitr  meeting  Is  scheduled  at 
noon  today.  J 

With  best  regards,  I 

Sincerely  yours,  T 

Henry  M.  ^.^ckson. 

Chairman. 

National  Petrolexim  Cottnch,, 
Washington,  DC,  February  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deac  Senatob  Jackson:  I  have  read  your 
remarks  which  appear  in  llje  January  34, 
1974,  Congressional  Record  on  Page  727  In 
which  you  introduced  for  yourself  and  oth- 
ers Senate  Bill  No.  2886  to  amend  Section  4 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  direct  the  President  to  establish 
celling  prices  on  petrolevun  and  related  goods. 
The  biu  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Iiaterlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  insertion  of  this  letter  in  the  record 
of  testimony  or  hearings  held  in  connection 
with  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 

Your  use  of  the  domestic  crude  oil  "price" 
In  1975  of  $3.65  per  barrel,  aa  it  appears  In 
the  study,  is  completely  out  of  context.  In 
addition,  your  citation  of  the  NPC  report  to 
support  your  coiiclusion  that  "these  were 
the  prices  domesUc  industry  said  it  needed 
on:y  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  achieve  the 
maximum  level  of  domestic  self-fufficlency" 
Is  patently  incorrect.  The  report  contains  no 
such  finding  or  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  stated,  "Even  in  Case  I  (the  most 
optimistic  supply  case).  oU  imports  more 
than  double  between  1970  and  1075"  and 
that  even  by  1985,  there  would  be  a  neces- 
sity to  Import  18  percent  of  our  total  oil 
supply  under  the  Case  I  conditions. 

As  clearly  and  urgently  stated  in  the  NPC 
report,  "Price  increases  alone  will  not  assure 
substantial  Increases  in  the  exploration  for 
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and  development  of  oil  and  gas  supplies.  They 
must  be  accompanied  by  reasoiuible,  consist- 
ent and  stable  governmental  policies  specifi- 
cally designed  to  encourage  tb«  development 
of  additional  domestic  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. Policy  issues  of  particular  importance 
include  leasing  of  government  lands,  environ- 
mental conservation,  taxation,  natural  gas 
price  regulation  and  oil  Import  quotas." 

The  National  Petroleum  Ooundl's  UjS. 
Energy  Outlook  study  was  an  extremely  tech- 
nical study  utilizing  the  jiidgment,  expe- 
rience and  training  of  approximately  1,000 
highly  qualified  professional  people  from 
both  government  and  Industry,  including 
energy  experts  from  outside  the  oil  and  gas 
Industries.  Throughout  the  two  years  of  the 
study,  careful  and  objective  analysis  was 
applied  to  all  phases  of  the  work  to  provide 
the  best  possible  projection  of  energy  alter- 
natives available  to  this  country.  This  same 
attitude  toward  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
Is  also  apparent  In  the  numerous  reports 
which  these  same  profesElonals  prepared  on 
each  facet  of  this  study.  Of  particular  sig- 
ruficance  are  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
terms  and  methods  provided  by  the  authors 
to  assure  clarity  and  proper  use  of  the  re- 
sults reported.  It  is  unfortunate  when  these 
are  ignored. 

In  December  1972,  the  NPC  released  a 
Smnmary  Report  of  the  tr.S.  Energy  Out- 
look study,  summarizing  massive  supply  cal- 
culations that  were  developed  for  each  of 
the  primary  fuels.  The  approach  was  to  con- 
struct four  principal  cases  to  cover  the  range 
of  reasonable  supply  projectione.  In  design- 
ing the  four  cases,  a  number  of  assumptions 
were  made  regarding  physical,  eoonomic  and 
government  policy  factors.  For  example : 

Cose  1 — This  is  the  high  end  of  the  cal- 
culated supply  range  for  each  fuel  and  would 
be  difficult  to  attain.  It  would  require  vigor- 
ous effort  fostered  by  early  resolution  of 
controversy  about  environmental  issues; 
ready  availability  of  governm«nt  land  lor 
energy  resource  development;  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentives;  and  a  higher  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  locating  current  undiscovered  re- 
sources than  has  been  the  actual  case  In 
recent  years. 

Case  4 — This  Is  the  low  end  ot  the  range 
of  supply  availability  and  represents  a  likely 
outcome  if  disputes  of  environmental  Issues 
continue  to  constrain  growth  and  output 
of  all  fuels;  if  government  policies  prove 
to  be  inhibited;  and  if  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tory successes  do  not  Improve  over  recent 
levels. 

Cases  2  and  3 — Represent  two  Intermediate 
appraisals,  with  Case  2  postulating  greater 
Improvements  In  finding  rates  for  oil  and 
gas,  and  quicker  solutions  to  problems  of 
fabricating  and  installing  nuclear  power- 
plants  Uian  does  Case  3. 

Many  variables  Influence  the  supplies  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  that  can  be  developed 
and  the  revenues  required  t)o  yield  ac- 
ceptable returns  on  Investment.  Two  of  the 
most  significant  are  the  finding  rate  (vol- 
ume of  oil  and  gas  found  per  unit  of  ex- 
pkjratory  effort)  and  the  drilling  rate  (three 
different  ones  were  assumed  In  the  study ) . 
The  three  drilling  activity  projections,  when 
combined  with  the  two  finding  rate  assump- 
tions, result  In  a  set  of  four  prlncli>al  cases — 
each  with  projected  reserve  additions, 
production  rates,  costs  and  required  average 
wellhead  revenues  to  achieve  specified  rates 
of  return.  None  of  these  projections,  because 
of  the  future  uncertainties  in  the  variable 
factors,  can  be  treated  m  forecasts. 

Page  1  of  the  report  states  tlUs  clearly  as 
follows : 

"As  a  starting  point,  this  procedure  re- 
quired the  developinent  of  MStumed  ranges 
of  aictlvity  levels  and.  where  r«lev&nt,  suc- 
cess ratios.  These  were  translated  Into  pro- 
duction volumes,  costs  and  "prtcee*  needed 
to  provide  reasonable  returns  on  Invest- 
ment. The  methodology  was  not  designed  to 
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develop  activity  levels  or  resulting  supplies 
based  on  assumed  prices  or  to  quantify  the 
incentives  needed  to  realize  the  assumed 
levels  of  activity.  These  Incentives,  which 
are  not  measurable  within  calculated  prices. 
Include  such  Important  motivational  factors 
to  an  Investor  as  the  anticipated  future  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate." 

May  I  emphasize,  as  also  stated  on  Page 
1  of  the  NPC  report,  that  as  used  in  this 
study,  "price"  does  not  mean  a  specific  sell- 
ing price  as  between  producer  and  pur- 
chaser and  does  not  represent  a  future  mar- 
ket value.  The  term  "price"  refers  generally 


to  economic  levels  which  would,  on  the  basis 
of  the  four  cases  analyzed,  support  given 
levels  of  activity  for  the  particular  fuel. 

With  respect  to  economic  incentive  the 
report  states: 

"The  most  effective  econooilc  incentive 
would  be  to  allow  prices  to  Increase  to  the 
level  at  which  the  Industry  can  attract  and 
internally  generate  the  risk  capital  needed 
to  expand  activity  to  its  maximum  capabU- 
ity.  This  requires  both  a  fair  return  on  total 
investment  (e.g.,  return  on  net  fixed  assets), 
as  well  as  the  anticipation  of  attractive  re- 
turns on  current  and  futtwe  Investments." 
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The  method  of  computing  the  required  oU 
"price"  in  the  four  cases  results  in  an  oier- 
age  value  for  both  the  "old"  oU  discoveitd 
before  1971  and  the  "new  "  oU  found  durUie 
1971-1985   period.  ^ 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  re- 
quired prices  for  the  Lower  48  States  for  ©a 
(in  1970  constant  dollars)  for  all  four  sup- 
ply cases  to  result  in  a  16  percent  rate  of 
return  on  total  investment,  not  Just  the 
new  investment.  For  your  InformaUon,  I 
have  added  a  column  showing  the  "pnceE  ' 
if  an  inflation  factor  of  4  percei  t  per  an- 
num is  added. 


SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  REQUIRED  PRICES  PER  BARREL  OF  OIL,  LOWER  48  STATES,  1970  ACTUAL-J3.18 
ICurrent  dblla/  with  4-pe(ceiit-pe(-year  innalioni 


Case  I  (dollars) 


Cas«  II  (dotljfs) 


1970 


Current 


J  970 


Current 


Case  III  (dollars) 

Current 


Case  IV  (doUars) 


1970 


1975. 
1980. 
1985. 


1970 


Curraril 


3.65 
4.90 
6.69 


4.45 

7.25 

12.  CO 


3.63 


V^ 


4. 

7. 
11. 


3.67 
4.95 
6.60 


4.48 

7.33 
11.  &8 


3.57 
4.39 

5.28 


Thus,  average  "prices"  in  1985  range  from 
$5.28  to  $6.69  per  barrel  up  from  $3.18  in  1970 
(or  with  InflaOon  added,  the  average  prices 
In  1985  for  oU  would  range  from  $9.50  to 
$12.00  per  barrel).  I  note  you  cited  only  the 
1975  price  for  Case  I.  Since  the  lead  times 
inherent  in  finding  and  developing  new  oU 
and  gas  supplies  range  from  3  to  8  years 
only  by  1985  were  significant  increments  In 
domestic  oil  supplies  attained. 

Under  the  moet  optimistic  supply  condi- 
tions (Case  I)  and  given  a  demand  growth 
rate  of  4.2  percent  per  year,  domestic  oil 
might  provide  28  percent  of  toUl  energy  re- 
quirements In  1985,  which  would  still  repre- 
sent a  decline  from  31  percent  In  1970.  If 
present  trends  continue  (as  In  Case  IV)  do- 
mestic OU  would  only  provide  17  percent  of 
total  requirements  In  1985. 

The  NPC  study  is  a  long-range  fuel  sup- 
ply study,  and  1975  by  itself,  was  not  con- 
sidered significant  for  purposes  of  drawine 
major  conclusions.  If  conclusions  are  to  be 

?Q^r'i««*^  ^^°"'^  ^  ^°^  *^e  Whole  period 
1971-1985,  with  particular  focus  on  1985 

In  none  of  the  cases  for  any  year  would 
domestic  self-sufficiency  in  oil  be  attained 
and  only  by  1986  could  a  reasonable  or  feasi- 
ble level  of  domestic  self -sufficiently  m  enerev 
be  achieved.  iT  ^' 

Energy  imports  in  1970  were  abttut  12  oer- 
cent  Of  the  U.S.  energy  supply,  i^all  c^s 
«^^'"?^Jf'?°''*^  increase  sharply  between  l«7() 
and  1975.  Imports  as  a  percent  of  total  energy 
supply  are:  ' 
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to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Its  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  M.  Brown. 

Executive  Director. 

OIL  IMPORTS 

(In  millions  of  barrels  per  day] 


Actual ' 


Projected  it   IJ 

percent  reUirn  on 

net  foad  assets 


1965    1970    1975    1980      19«5 


1970        1975 


1980 


1985 


Casel 3  4 

Case  II  ..  3  « 

CssellK.  34 

Case  IV '"  3  4 


7.2 
7.4 
8.5 
9.7 


5.8 

7.5 

10.6 

16.4 


3.6 

8.7 

13  5 

19.2 


1970       1975        1980         1985 

civile:::::: }i     \l     «      \\ 

Casein 2  7?  «  ?2 

c^e.v....^...:::::;::::     \l     i     H      g 

Ki^J'v  i"^  ^^^  ^'  °'^  J'npoJ'te  more  than  dou- 
bled between  1970  and  1975.  Required  Im- 
ports in  1985  range  from  19.2  MMB/D  In 
Case  n7  to  3.6  MMB/D  In  Case  I. 

OIL  IMPORTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  OIL  SUPPLY 


1970        1975        1980 


1985 


U.S.  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Interior  and  Insttlab  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  4, 1974. 
To:   Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  the  House- 
Senate    Conference    Committee    on    the 
Energy  Emergency  Act. 
From:    Arlon  R.   Tusslng,   Chief   Economist, 
Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

Re:  National  Petroleum  CouncU's  'Required 
Prices  for  Crude  Oil ". 

Senator  Jackson  and  other  Senators  have 
recently  cited  the  December  1972  study  by 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  (NPC)  iU .S 
Energy  Outlook)  as  evidence  that,  only  a 
year  ago,  the  producing  industry  regarded 
crude  oil  jM-ices  in  the  range  of  $3.50  to  $4  50 
per  barrel  as  adequate  to  support  the  max- 
imum practical  level  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. The  members  have  singled  out 
particularly  the  attached  Table  16  of  the 
NPC  report,  £7.5.  Energy  Outlook,  which  in- 
dicates a  "required"  price  of  $3.65  in  1975 
to  support  the  NPC's  most  optimistic  scenario 
(Case  I)  Because  the  latter  figure  was  giv- 
en in  1970  dollars,  the  equivalent  price  to- 
day  would  be  about  $4.35,  which  wj  very 
close  to  the  average  price  of  "old"  oil  before 
the  December  Increase  authorized   by  PEO. 

TABLE  15.-AVERAGE  REQUIRED  'TRICES"  FOR  OIL  AND 
GAS-1970  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 


Gas  field  "price"  (cents  per 
M  ft  >): 

Casel 17.8 

Case  II 17.8 

LOW  FINDING  BATES 

Crude  oil   "price"  (dollars 
per  barrel); 

Case  III 3  26 

Case  IV 3.26 

Gas  field   "price"  (cents  per 
M  IL»): 

Casein 17.8 

Case  IV 17.8 


17.1 

17.1 


3.18 

3.18 


17.1 
17.1 


26.7 
26.2 


3.67 

3.57 


2-'.  9 

26.6 


33.7 
31.8 


37.8 
31.6 


Case  1...  .  « 

Case  II 2fi 

Casein...        5? 

Case  IV.,..        2g 


42 

43 

51 
51 


30 
37 
66 
66 


18 
38 

65 
65 


PnHected   at   IS 
percent  return  on 
Actual  *         Bet  fixed  assets 


1965    1970    1975    1980     1985 


It  te  my  desire  herein  to  clarify  for  the 
record  What  the  NPC  study  on  vk  Energy 
Outlook    actually    concluded.    I    understand 

i^t.*''*^^^^  °   *"'  ''"'  '°*''^  '*«P«»-t8  and  sup- 
porting documents  have  been  made  available 
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HIGH  FINDING  RATES 

Crude  oil   "price  "  (dollan 
per  barrel): 

^»!«|,- 3.K    3.18    3.S5    4.90     6  69 

«=««" 3.26   3.18    3.63    4.73     til 


•Bureau  ol  Mines  actual  data,  unadjutted  for  rate  of  return 

Vincent  M.  Brown,  Executive  Director  oC 
the  NPC,  has  submitted  a  letter  for  the 
record,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached,  protest- 
ing this  use  of  the  NPC  study.  He  wrote  Sena- 
tor Jackson :  i 

"Your  use  of  the  domestic  crude  oU  'pric^ 
in  1975  of  $3.65  per  barrel,  as  It  appears  la 
the  study,  is  completely  out  of  context  la 
addition,  your  citation  of  the  NPC  report  to 
support  your  conclusion  that  'these  were  th« 
prices  domestic  Industry  said  it  needed  only 
a  little  ever  a  year  ago  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  domestic  self-sufficiency'  13 
patently  incorrect.  The  report  contains  na 
such  finding  or  conclusion."  I 

Mr.  Brown's  criticism  rests  mainly  upoii 
the  structvure  of  the  NPC's  economic  model. 

In  simple  terms,  the  NPC's  methodology 
was  as  follows  lor  each  of  four  "Cases"  (and 
a  number  of  sub-cases)  : 

(1)  A  specific  drUling  rate  was  assumed; 

(2)  The  cost  of  this  drUling  program  gave 
the  investment  required; 

(3)  A  specific  "success  rate'  in  drilllnc  w&a 
assiimed;  *" 

(4)  The  rate  of  production  In  future  years 
was  inferred  from  the  success  rate; 

(5)  The  average  crude  oil  prices  were 
calculated  for  each  year,  that  would  give 
revenues  equal  to  a  given  "return"  (eg  15 
percent)  on  the  Industry's  Invested  capital  as 
derived  from  the  Investment  flgurw  in  (2). 

The  measure  which  the  NPC  used  for  rate 
of  "return  on  net  fixed  assets"  bears  little 
resembUnce  to  the  discounted  cash  flow 
(DCF)  rate  of  return  concepts  sophisticated 
managements  use  in  evaluating  investment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Brown's  protest  is  correct  o  this  ex- 
tent: the  NPC's  naive  economic  model  was 
not  explicitly  "designed  to  develop   activity 
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levels  [drilling  rates,  etc.l  or  resulting  sup- 
plies based  on  assumed  prices  or  to  quantify 
the  Incentives  needed  to  realise  the  assumed 
levels  of  activity  (p.  1)."  In  other  words,  the 
NPC's  method's  formal  results  were  not,  from 
the  beginning,  very  useful  In  evaluating  such 
factors  as  price  controls,  taxes,  the  rate  of 
OCS  leasing,  or  other  policies  that  might 
affect  either  the  drilling  rate  or  the  success 
rate.  This  Is  because  these  rates  were  already 
given  as  assumptions  of  the  study. 

An  economic  model  designed  to  estimate 
the  effectiveness  of  various  policies  toward 
the  oil  Industry  would  have  to  differ  from 
the  NPC  model  In  at  least  two  respects :  ( 1 )  it 
would  have  to  recognize  that  the  success 
rate  depends  upon  the  drUllng  rate  (because 
of  the  tendency  to  explore  and  develop  the 
best  available  prospects  first),  and  (2)  it 
would  use  a  discounted  cash  flow  rate  of  re- 
turn concept  rather  than  the  balance  sheet 
concept  used  In  the  table. 

Notwithstanding  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  NPC's  methodology  to  evaluating  many 
Important  public  policy  questions,  the  NPC 
report,  t7.S.  Energy  Outlook,  did  not  hesitate 
to  draw  quantitative  conclusions  about 
prices,  taxes  and  leasing  rates  as  if  these 
were  logical  inferences  from  the  study.  The 
table  which  Senator  Jackson  cited  was  la- 
beled "Average  Required  'Prices'  ".  The  at- 
tached supporting  table  (no.  660)  from  the 
background  report  to  U.S.  Energy  Out- 
look, "Oil  and  Gas  AvailabUity,"  is  labeled 
"Average  Unit  Revenue  Required  Per  Barrel 
of  Crude  Oil  (Dollars  Per  Barrel)." 

TABLE    660.— AVERAGE    UNIT    REVENUE    REQUIRED    PER 
BARREL  OF  CRUDE  OIL  ' 

(Dollars  per  barrel!  > 


Case  II 


10 

percent 

rate  of 

return 


12.5 

percent 
rate  ot 
return 


15 

percent 

rate  ol 

return 


1971 2.739 

1972 2.819 

1973 2.852 

1974 2.934 

1975 3.053 

1976 3.189 

1977 3.354 

1978 3.545 

1979 3.719 

1980 3.922 

1981 4.109 

1982 4.325 

1983 4.576 

1984 4.805 

1985 5.088 


17.5 

20 

percent 

percent 

rate  of 

rate  of 

return 

return ' 

2,981 
3.C66 
3.109 
3.205 
3.341 
3.497 
3.686 
3.900 
4.097 
4.323 
4.535 
4.779 
5.058 
5.319 
5.631 


3.223 
3.314 
3.366 
3.476 
3.629 
3.806 
4.018 
4.255 
4.476 
4.725 
4.961 
5.234 
5.541 
5. 832 
6.175 


3.465 
3.563 
3.623 
3.747 
3.917 
4.115 
4.350 
4. 611 
4.855 
5.126 
5.387 
5.688 
6.023 
6.345 
6.719 


3.706 
3.811 
3.880 
4.018 
4.205 
4.424 
4.682 
4.965 
5.234 
5.526 
5.813 
6.142 
6.507 
6.858 
7.262 


1  Based  0"  economics  for  lower  48  States  and  Soutti  Alaska. 
'  constant  1970  dollars. 

'  All  rates  ol  return  are  annual  book  return  on  average  net 
iixed  assets. 

The  text  of  the  report,  even  more  explicitly 
than  Its  tables,  tries  to  lead  the  reader  to 
make  policy  conclusions  purportedly  based 
upon  the  CouncU's  "extremely  technical 
study  utlUzing  the  Judgment,  experience  and 
training  of  approximately  1,000  highly  quali- 
fied professional  people  from  both  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Including  energy  experts 
from  outside  the  oil  and  gas  industry." 

"For  each  fuel,  the  four  principal  supply 
cases  estimated  the  average  unit  revenues  or 
'prices'  required  to  support  assumed  ranges 
of  activity  levels,  given  an  assumed  range  of 
investment  returns.  These  analyses  Indicate 
that  real  energy  'prices'  of  domestic  fuels  at 
the  wellhead  or  mine  must  rise  significantly 
by  1986.  Since  the  'prices'  cited  for  the  fuels 
do  not  consider  differences  in  quality,  dis- 
tribution costs  or  use  characteristics,  the 
'prices'  calculated  in  this  study  cannot  be 
meanlngfiUly  compared  with  each  other.  The 
projected  range  of  percentage  Increases  In 
average  'prices'  required  to  1985  (in  terms  of 
1970  dollars)  over  1970  for  Individual  fuels  Is 
indicated  below: 


Oil  at  the  wellhead :  up  60  to  125  percent. 
Gas  at  the  wellhead:  up  80  to  250  percent. 
Coal  at  the  mine:  up  about  30  percent. 
V-Pg-.  up  about  30  percent. 
"The  above  ranges  would  Imply  an  aver- 
age annual  Increase  In  fuel  "prices'  of  2  to  9 
percent,  though  the  rate  of  increase  would 
not  necessarily  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Ijerlod  to  1985  and  would  not  be  the  same  for 
each  fuel.  These  are  increases  in  real  costs 
over  and  above  Inflation. 

"The  required  'prices'  calculated  Indicate  a 
need  for  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  declining  real 
price  trends  that  have  been  exi>erienced  for 
the  last  several  years.  Declining  prices  have 
reduced  the  attractiveness  of  this  high-risk 
Industry  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  decline  In 
both  drilling  effort  and  in  reserve  additions 
resulting  from  new  exploration." 

The  NPC  model's  validity,  or  lack  of  va- 
lidity, for  measuring  the  effects  of  changes 
In  tax  policy  depends  on  e.xactly  the  same 
factors  as  Its  validity  for  price  analysis.  Yet, 
the  report's  narrative  did  not  shrink  from 
quantitative  judgments  about  the  Impact  of 
tax  reform: 

"Long-established  tax  proTlsions  for  the 
extractive  industries  have  historically  pro- 
moted the  development  of  energy  supplies. 
These  tax  features  deal  with  percentage  de- 
pletion applicable  to  coal,  uranium,  oil,  gas. 
oil  shale  and  geothermal  steam,  and  those 
permitting  current  deductions  of  intangible 
costs  for  oil  and  gas.  Adverse  changes  in  such 
tax  provisions  would  prove  ertpeusive  for  the 
Nation  because  they  wovild  reduce  supplies 
and  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices.  For  in- 
stance, complete  removal  of  the  statutorj' 
depletion  allowance  would  necessitate  an  im- 
mediate 'price'  Increase  on  the  order  of  $0.50 
per  barrel  for  all  oil  and  $0.08  per  thovisand 
cubic  feet  (MCP)  for  gas;  by  1985  it  would 
necessitate  Increases  of  $0.90  to  $1.00  per 
barrel  and  $0.05  to  $0.07  per  MCF  in  order 
to  maintain  a  return  on  investment  sufficient 
to  generate  and  attract  the  capital  needed  to 
provide  the  supply  projected.  These  'price' 
Increases  are  over  and  above  the  increased 
'prices'  Indicated  for  the  particular  fuel  cases 
In  1985  due  to  higher  investment  and  op- 
erating costs." 

As  long  as  the  numbeis  generated  by  the 
NPC  model  cotild  be  used  to  support  price 
increases  (rather  than  rollbacks),  the  NPC 
was  willing,  notwithstanding  the  many  reser- 
vations m  the  text,  to  have  its  readers  think 
that  the  "price"  estimates  had  some  mean- 
ing for  public  policy. 

"The  most  effective  economic  Incentive 
would  be  to  allow  prices  to  Increase  to  the 
level  at  which  the  Industrv'  can  attract  and 
intemaUy  generate  the  risk  capital  needed 
to  exi>and  activity  to  its  maximum  capabil- 
ity. This  requires  both  a  fair  return  on  total 
Investment  (e.g.,  return  on  net  fixed  assets), 
as  well  as  the  anticipation  of  attractive  re- 
turns on  current  and  future  Inves'.ments. 

"During  the  last  10  to  15  years,  real  prices 
of  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead  have  de- 
clined while  real  costs  have  been  increasing. 
As  a  result,  both  drilling  activity  and  addi- 
tion of  new  reserves  have  declined  rapidly. 
Assuming  a  15-percent  annual  rate  of  re- 
tiUTi  In  constant  1970  dollars,  1985  average 
oil  'prices'  may  have  to  range  from  $5.06  to 
$7.21  per  barrel,  and  1986  average  gas  'prices' 
may  have  to  range  from  $0.31  to  $0.59  per 
MCP  to  support  the  activity  levels  assumed 
(Cases  lA  and  IVA),  If  prices  for  gas  found 
prior  to  1971  are  prevented  from  Increasing 
by  regulatory  or  contractual  restrictions,  the 
required  'price'  in  1985  for  gas  found  after 
1970  would  be  on  the  order  ot  30  to  50  per- 
cent greaier  than  the  average  'prices'  calcu- 
lated. 

"Even  a  continuation  of  drilling  activity 
along  the  current  declining  trpud  will  re- 
quire 'price'  Increases  of  about  $2.00  per 
barrel  and  $0.15  per  MCF  by  1985  if  the  pe- 
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troleum  Industry  Is  to  realize  a  15-percent 
return  on  Its  net  fixed  assets." 

Ii>  fairness  to  the  NPC,  no  model  or  meth- 
odology can  answer  all  questions  equally 
well,  and  the  NPC  report  Is  hedged  with  suf- 
ficient disclaimers  to  deter  any  careful 
reader  from  taking  most  of  Its  projections, 
above  all  Its  price  projections,  at  face  value. 

Yet,  Senator  Jackson  did  not,  in  his  state- 
ment quoted  by  Mr.  Brown,  assert  that  the 
NPC  "price"  estimates  were  accurate  or 
meaningful.  He  cited  them  as  evidence  ol 
the  levels  industry  thought  one  year  ago 
would  be  necessary  to  support  a  sharp  up- 
turn In  domestic  Investment  and  produc- 
tion. These  figures  were  used  by  the  NPC 
for  exactly  that  purpose — to  propagandize 
for  higher  prices. 

Taken  precisely  In  the  context  of  the 
whole  report,  which  was  used  by  the  NPC 
to  underpin  the  industry's  defense  of  higher 
prices,  oil  import  quotas,  tax  preferences, 
and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Council  as  a 
whole,  it  is  entirely  proper  to  say,  as  Sena- 
tor Jackson  did,  that  "these  were"  the  prices 
domestic  industry  said  It  needed  only  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  ..." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Last  night,  as  I  was  listening  to  Roger 
Mudd  on  CBS  News,  I  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  took  place  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday in  reference  to  the  debate  pertain- 
ing to  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Mudd  spoke  about  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  representatives  of  the  oil- 
producing  States  to  thwart  anj'  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  energy  bill.  He 
added,  after  naming  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  had  participated  in  the  debate — 
and  I  shall  not  state  the  names — the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  FANraN).  We  all 
know  that  Arizona  is  not  an  oil-produc- 
ing State,  but  I  do  not  make  an  issue  of 
that. 

However,  Mr.  Mudd  stated  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  was  unable 
even  to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  at  a  time  certain — Tues- 
day, February  19.  It  was  to  that  state- 
ment that  I  took  exception.  I  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Mudd  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  all  of 
the  Senate  conferees  who  were  available 
had  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  details  of  an  agreement  that 
was  proposed  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  when  he  asked  whether  we 
might  enter  into  that  agreement  and  vote 
at  a  time  certain.  I  said  that  not  one 
single  oil  State  representative  objected  to 
that. 

Then  Mr.  Mudd  pointed  out  that  he 
thought  he  had  heard  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  make  an  objection. 
I  said  that  Senator  Fannin's  objection 
was  misinterpreted;  that  Senator  Fannin 
meant  to  say  that  he  would  object  to  a 
proposal  that  was  implied  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  if  he  were  to  ask  that  there  be 
immediate  consideration  of  the  energy 
bill  as  of  that  moment  yesterday,  or,  I 
should  say,  if  he  were  to  ask  for  a  vote 
on  recommittal. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is:  Did  I  relate  the  facts 
essentially  and  accurately  to  Mr.  Mudd? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.   The  consent  ing   for   the  Members  most  Interested 

agreement  was  advanced  by  the  distin-  But  if  he  had  foUowed  it  ae  closely  as  he 

guished  Saiator  from  Arizona,  who  does  might  liave,  he  would  have  seen  the  Sen- 

not  come  from  an  oil-producing  State,  ator  from  Arizona  looking  over  in  this 

and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from  direction  and  being  Interested   in  not 

Montana,  now  speaking,  who  does  come  allowing  a  motion  to  recommit  yesterday 

from  an  oil  State.  We  thought  we  had  So  I  think  there  is  some  fairness  to  Mr 

agreed   all   the   way   around— at   least,  Mudd's  positicwi,  and  it  should  be  on  the 

among  all  those  most  heavily  involved  Record. 

who  are  members  of  the  conference.  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 

There  was  opposition,  I  must  say  In  all  guished   majority   leader   that   it   could 

candor,  from  both  sides.  But  the  result  have  been  very  easily  misinterpreted 

was  that  I  felt  impeUed,  because  of  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all,  because 

developing    temper,    to    withdra:v    the  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  had  not  per- 

tmanimous  consent  request  which  had  sonally  initiated  the  unanimous-consent 

been    offered.    But    no    opposition    was  agreement  there  might  be  some  reason 

raised  today  when  the  consent  agreement  to  think  otherwise,  but  you  would  not  go 

was  proposed,  so  tha  result  lias  been  back  on  your  own  baby, 

achieved;  and  there  l)as  been  no  delay  Mr.    FANNIN.    I    am    not    protecting 

m  achieving  it.  Roger  Mudd.  I  have  great  admiration  for 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from  him.  But  as  I  have  said,  I  would  like  to 

Arizona,  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  was  correct  this  matter.  I  wish  we  did  have 

the  Initiator  of  the  unanimous-consent  oil  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  If  this  would 

request  and  certainly  would  not  be  one  to  produce  oil  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  I 

oppose  that  for  which  he  was  responsi-  would  be  ver>-  pleased. 
ble.  I  believe  that  what  he  was  opposed 

to  was  the  possibility  that  there  might  — ^— — ^— 

be  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  yester-  deficits  m  PFm!T?AT   TiTmrwa  amt^ 

day  and  that,  of  course,  would  have  been  iS^lsT    ^^'^  ^^r!^ 

a  debatable  motion.  That,  in  my  opinion,  JS^f?f5_7?  tm^qtt^      °^^ 

is  what  he  had  reference  to  at  that  time!  °^^'  1^56-75,  INCLUSIVE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin-  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
guished  majority  leader.  dent,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  the  ad- 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ministration  submitted  the  budget  for 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  ^scal  1975.  The  budget  has  a  built-in 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  to  our  very  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $18  billion, 
capable  majority  leader,  who  is  always  During  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1970 
so  gracious  and  considerate  of  what  is  through  1975  the  total  accumulated  Fed- 
being  proposed.  He  always  gives  con-  eral  funds  deficit  will  be  $133  billion, 
sideration  to  every  Senator.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
I  was  very  appreciative  yesterday  that  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and  interest  on 
the  majority  leader  did  transact  the  the  national  debt  for  the  20-year  period 
complete  procedure  as  he  has  outlined,  1956  through  1975,  inclusive.  I  ask  unanl- 
and  I  was  very  sure  that  everyone  re-  ™ous  consent  that  the  table  be  printed 
ceived  consideration.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  in  the  Record. 

opinion  of  tJie  distinguished   majority  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

leader  that  this  would  perhaps  result  in  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

an  earher  vote  on  the  recommital  or  the  follows: 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  conference 

report,  and  I  felt  the  same  way  I  feel  a  ^^'^"^'^s  'n  fideral  funds  and  interest  on  the  na- 

great  deal  was  accomplished.  ^^ot^M  debt,  i956  to  1975,  inclusive 

I  feel  that  we  will  accomplish  the  ob-  |Pfepar«l  by  senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr  olYirginia] 

jective.  There  was  no  delay.  The  House  „„.„       .^  „    \ 

did  not  get  a  rule.  They  are  coming  back  |in  b,H.ons  ot  doiursi   

on  Wednesday  after  the  recess.  There  is                ~  " 

no  assurance  they  could  act  until  the 

Senate  has  taken  action.  Receipts 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation 

to  the  majority  leader  for  the  way  he  iws 65  « 

handled  this  particular  matter.  I  know  he  }?H "•« 

and  I  feel  we  will  have  a  definite  vote  \^<-'. «  I 

and  perhaps  time  will  be  saved,  rather  !S? 75-^ 

than  lost.  }||J -  J|;f 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand-  ^^"-.VSZ".      0.6 

ing  from  reading  the  ticker  on  yesterday  m\ Ui 

that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  the  \«ik'-V.'-.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      loi.'* 

bill  up  in  the  House  before  Wednesday.  j!|^ {"J 

February  20.  based  on  the  attitude  of  the  lira 1433 

Rules  Committee  here.  I  say  this  most  12Z? "'  ? 

respectfully.  Therefore,  this  is  the  best  1972 m\ 

possible  solution.  i973.".II"r.'.I      161.4 

May  I  say  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Mudd,  {975! i^ J 

who  needs  no  defense  from  me,  that  he  ' — 

did  have  something  to  latch  onto  because       ''"^i  „,„,       ,  ,„,  , 

the  motion  pending  at  that  time  was  the         ^    *    ^"  '    ' 

Fannin  motion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  correct.  'E«*mat^fi,ur«. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  I  was  offer-     D«pSnt  °'  *'"'«*"'*'"  »""  ^'"'8«'  """  treasury 
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INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1017 
Calendar  No.  658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  l^ill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legiskitive  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (.S  1017)  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  the  Oovemment  and 
educ:\tion  of  the  Indian  people:  to  provide 
for  the  full  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in 
certain  programs  and  services  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  Indians  and  to 
enrourage  the  development  of  the  human 
resources  of  the  Indian  people;  to  establlBh 
and  carry  o\it  a  national  Indian  education 
program:  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
local  Indian  Bchool  control;  to  train  pro- 
fcs£ion.-ils  in  Indian  education;  to  establieh 
an  Indian  youth  intern  program;  and  for 
cliicr  purposes.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  cf 
the  bill?  I 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  thl£  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■•Indl»n 
Self-Determinatlon  and  Educational  Reform 
Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress,  after  careful 
review  of  the  Federal  Governments  historioal 
and  special  legal  relationship  with,  and  re- 
sulting responaibilities  to,  American  Indian 
people,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  prolonged  Federal  domination  of 
Indian  service  programs  has  served  to 
retard  rather  tran  enhance  the  progress  of 
Indian  people  and  their  communities  by 
depriving  Indians  of  the  full  opportunity 
to  develop  leadership  skills  crucial  to  the 
realization  of  self-government,  and  has 
denied  to  the  Indian  people  an  efTectlve 
voice  In  the  planning  and  Implementation  cf 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  which 
are  responsive  to  the  true  needs  of  Indian 
communities;    and 

(2)  The  Indian  people  will  never  surrender 
their  desire  to  control  their  relationships 
both  among  themselves  and  with  non- 
Indian  governments,  organlzatio)Qs,  and 
persons. 

(b)   The  Congress  further  finds  that —    | 

(1)  true  self-determination  In  any  society 
of  people  is  dependent  upo-  an  educational 
process  which  will  Insure  the  development  «f 
qualified  people  to  fulfill  meaningful  leader- 
ship roles; 

(2)  the  Federal  responsibility  for  and  a«- 
slstance  to  education  of  Indian  children,  In- 
dian adult  education,  and  Indian  skills  train- 
ing has  not  effected  the  desired  level  of  ed- 
ucational achievement  or  created  the  diverse 
cqjportunltles  and  personal  satisfaction 
which  education  can  and  should  provide:  arwl 

(3)  parental  and  community  control  of 
the  educational  process  Is  of  crucial  ImpKsr- 
tanoe  to  the  Indian  people, 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3,  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  recognlz^ 
the  obligation  of  the  tJnited  States  to  re- 
spond to  the  strong  expression  of  the  Indian 
people  for  self-determination  by  assuring 
maximum  Indian  participation  in  the  dlr«> 
tlon  of  educational  as  weU  as  other  Federal 
serrices  to  Indian  commtinitlas  so  as  to  r«n^ 
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der   such   services   more   responsive    to    the 
needa  and  desires  of  those  communities. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  its  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment's unique  and  contmiUng  relatlcMuhlp 
with  and  responslbUlty  to  the  Indian  people 
through  the  establishment  of  a  mean- 
ingful Indian  self-determination  policy 
which  will  permit  an  orderly  transition  from 
Federal  domination  of  programs  for  and 
services  to  Tntllans  to  effective  and  meaning- 
ful participation  by  the  Indian  people  In 
the  planning,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  those  programs  and  serwr^s. 

(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  a  major 
national  goal  of  the  United  States  is  to 
provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  educa- 
tional services  and  opportunities  which  will 
permit  Indian  children  and  adults  to  com- 
pete and  excel  in  the  life  areas  of  their 
choice,  and  to  achieve  the  measure  of  self- 
determination  essential  to  their  social  and 
economic  well-being. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Indian"  means  a  person  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe; 

(b)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community.  Including  any  Alaska  Native 
community  as  defined  In  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  is  recognized 
as  eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(c)  "tribal  organization"  means  the  elected 
governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  any 
legally  established  organization  of  Indians 
which  Is  controlled  by  one  or  more  such 
bodies  or  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  or 
selectd  by  one  or  more  such  bodies  (or  elected 
by  the  Indian  peculation  to  be  served  by 
such  organization)  and  which  Includes  the 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  In  all 
phases  of  Its  activities: 

(d)  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated, means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(e)  "school  district"  means  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  U  responsible 
lor  the  provision,  administration,  and  control 
of  public  education  through  grade  12  as  de- 
fined by  the  law  of  such  State; 

(f)  "comparable  school  district"  means 
that  school  district  in  the  same  State  the 
size  of  enrollment  of  which  Is  most  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  district  seeking  eligi- 
bility under  this  Act;  and 

(g)  "State  education  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  supervision 
by  the  State  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

TTTLK  I— THE  INDIAN  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  ACT? 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Self-Determlnation  Act". 

CONTBACTS  BT  THE  SECKETAXT   OF  THE  INTESIOa 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
U  directed,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  to  enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts 
with  any  tribal  organization  of  any  such 
Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  admin- 
ister programs,  or  portions  thereof,  provided 
for  In  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  ' 
596) ,  as  amended,  parts  A,  B,  and  D  of  title 
II  of  this  Act,  any  other  program  or  portion 
thereof  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
IS  authorized  to  administer  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians  under  the  Act  of  November  2, 
1921  (42  Stat.  208) ,  and  any  Act  subsequent 
thereto:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  InltiaUy  decline  to  enter  Into  any 
contract  requested  by  an  Indian  tribe  if  he 
ftuds  that :  ( 1 )  the  service  to  be  rendered  to 
the  Indian  beneficiaries  of  the  particular  pro- 


gram or  function  to  be  contracted  will  not 
be  satisfactory,  (2)  adequate  protection  of 
trust  resources  Is  not  assured,  or  (3)  the  pro- 
posed project  or  function  to  be  contracted 
for  cannot  be  properly  completed  or  main- 
tained by  the  proposed  contract:  Provided 
further.  That  In  arriving  at  his  finding,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  whether  the  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  Is  deficient  with  re- 
spect to  1 1 )  equipment.  (2)  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures.  (3)  substantive 
knowledge  of  the  program  to  be  contracted 
for.  (4)  comnumlty  support  for  the  contract, 
(5)  adequately  trained  personnel,  or  (6) 
other  necessary  components  of  contract  per- 
formance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secret arv  declines  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  he  shaU  (1) 
state  his  objections  in  writing  to  the  tribe 
within  sixty  days,  (2)  proTlde,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  assistance  to  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organlzat  on  to  overcome  his  stated 
objections,  and  (3)  provide  the  tribe  with  a 
hearing,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  promulgate,  and  the  opportunity  for 
appeal  on  the  objections  raised. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
any  tribe  requesting  that  he  enter  Into  a 
contract  pvirsuant  to  the  provl.slons  of  this 
title  to  obtain  adequate  liability  Insurance- 
Provided,  however,  That  each  such  policy  of 
insurance  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
Insurance  carrier  shall  waive  any  right  It  may 
have  from  suit,  but  that  such  waiver  shall 
extend  only  to  claims  the  amount  and  nature 
of  which  are  within  the  coverage  and  limits 
of  the  policy  and  shall  not  authorize  or  em- 
power such  Insurance  carrier  to  waive  or 
otherwise  limit  the  tribes  sovereign  immu- 
nity outside  or  beyond  the  coverage  and 
limits  of  the  policy  insurance. 

CONTIWCTS  BT  THE  SECRETA3T  OF  HFAI.TH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WEXFAW: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  directed,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracts  with  any  tribal  orga- 
nization of  any  such  Indian  tribe  to  carry 
out  any  or  all  of  his  functions,  authorities, 
and  responsibilities  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  aJ3  amended: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  may 
Initially  decline  to  enter  into  any  contract 
requested  by  an  Indian  tribe  If  he  finds  that: 
(1)  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  the  In- 
dian beneficiaries  of  the  particular  program 
or  function  to  be  contracted  wUl  not  be  satis- 
factory, (2)  adequate  protection  of  trust  re- 
sources is  not  assured,  or  (3)  the  proposed 
project  or  function  to  be  contracted  for 
cannot  be  properly  completed  or  maintained 
by  the  proposed  contract:  Provided  further 
That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education! 
and  Welfare,  in  arriving  at  his  finding  shall 
consider  whether  the  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion will  be  deficient  with  respect  to  (1) 
equipment,  (2)  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
procedures,  (3)  substantive  knowledge  of 
the  program  to  be  contracted  for,  (4)  com- 
munity support  for  the  contract,  (5)  ade- 
quately trained  personnel,  or  (6)  other  nec- 
essary components  of  contract  performance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  declines  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  or  contracts  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  he  shall  (1)  state 
his  objections  in  writing  to  the  tribe  within 
sixty  days,  (2)  provide,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, assistance  to  the  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization to  overcome  his  stated  objections, 
and  (3)  provide  the  tribe  with  a  hearing, 
under  such  rules  and  regulatlon.s  as  he  shall 
promulgate,  and  the  opportunity  for  appeal 
on  the  objections  raised. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  require  any 
tribe  requesting  that  he  enter  into  a  contract 
pursuant  to  the  provlsloiis  of  this  title  to 
obtain  adequate  liability  ineurance:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  each  sucti  policy  of  in- 
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surance  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
insurance  carrier  shall  waive  any  right  It 
may  have  to  raise  the  defense  of  tribal  Im- 
munity from  suit,  but  that  such  waiver  shall 
extend  only  to  claims  the  amount  and  nature 
of  which  are  within  the  coverage  and  limits 
of  the  policy  and  shall  not  authorize  or  em- 
power such  Insurance  carrier  to  waive  or 
otherwise  limit  the  tribe's  sovereign  Immu- 
nity outside  or  beyond  the  coverage  and 
limits  of  the  policy  of  Insurance. 

GRANTS      TO      INDIAN      TRIB.AL      ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
each  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  to  make  a  grant  or  grants  to 
any  tribal  organization  of  such  Indian  tribe 
for  planning,  training,  evaluation,  and  other 
activities  specifically  designed  to  make  It 
possible  for  such  tribal  organization  to  e:iter 
into  contract  or  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlo;is  102  and  103  of  this  Act. 

DETAIL     OF    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  3371(2)  of  chapter  33 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  Immediately 
after  the  semicolon  in  clause  (A) ;  (2)  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(C)  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community.  Including  any 
Alaska  Native  community  as  defined  in  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which 
Is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians." 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  6,  1954  (68  Stat. 
Stat.  674),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  8  after  section  7  of 
the  Act,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  In  acx>rdance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  section  214  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (58  Stat.  690),  as  amended,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
community,  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Service  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe, 
group,  band,  or  community  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  contracts  with,  or  grants  to, 
tribal  organizations  pursuant  to  section  102, 
103,  or  104  of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatloii 
and  Educational  Reform  Act". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (81  Stat.  100),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion" the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes,  groups,  bands,  or  com- 
munities pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  5 
1954  (68  Stat    674) ,  as  amended,", 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Contracts  with  trtbal  organi- 
zations pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103  of 
this  Act  shall  be  In  accordance  with  all  Fed- 
eral contracting  laws  and  regulations  except 
that,  lu  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate 
Secretary,  such  contracts  may  be  negotiated 
without  advertising  and  need  not  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  24 
1935  (49  Stat.  793) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under  any 
contracts  pursuant  to  section  102,  103,  or 
104  of  this  Act  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  a-s  the 
appropriate  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Any  contract  requested  by  a  tribe 
pursuant  to  sections  102  and  10$  of  this  title 
shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year 
unless  the  appropriate  Secretary  determines 
that  a  longer  term  would  be  advisable:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  term  may  not  exceed  three 
years  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations:  Provided  further,  That 
the  amount  of  such  contracts  may  be  rene- 


gotiated annually  to  reflect  factors  Including 
but  not  limited  to  cost  Increases  beyond  the 
control  of  a  tribal  organization. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  or  consent  of  a  tribal 
organization,  revise  or  amend  any  contract 
or  grant  made  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
102.  103,  or  104  of  this  Act  with  such  organi- 
zation as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  when- 
ever an  Indian  tribe  requests  retrocession  of 
the  appropriate  Secretary  for  any  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  thU  Act,  such  retro- 
cession shall  become  effective  upon  a  date 
specified  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request  by  the  tribe 
or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be  mutually 
apeed  to  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and 
the  tribe. 

(e)  In  connection  with  any  contract  or 
grant  made  pursuant  to  section  102,  103,  or 
104  of  this  Act,  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
agency  head  may  permit  a  tribal  organization 
to  utilize,  in  carrying  out  such  contract  or 
grant,  existing  school  buildings,  hospitals 
and  other  facilities  and  all  equipment  therein 
or  appertaining  thereto  and  other  personal 
property  owned  by  the  Government  within 
his  jurisdiction  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  upon  for  their  use 
and  maintenance. 

(f)  The  contracts  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 102  and  103  of  this  Act  and  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  104  of  this  Act  may  m- 
clude  provisions  for  the  performance  of  per- 
sonal services  which  would  otherwise  be  per- 
fOTmed  by  Federal  employees:  Provided 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract which  would  impair  his  ability  to  dis- 
charge his  trust  responsibilities  to  any  In- 
dian tribe  or  individuals. 

(g)  Contracts  with  tribal  organizations 
and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  include  provisions  to  assure  the 
fair  and  uniform  provision  by  such  organiza- 
tions of  services  and  assistance  to  Indians 
m  the  conduct  and  admmistratlon  of  pro- 
grams or  activities  under  such  contracts 

Sic.  107.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  each  authorized  to  perform  any  and 
all  acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
of  "th'Ji";^*  ?!.  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  (1)  wlthm  six  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  consult  with 
national  and  regional  Indian  organizations, 
to  the   extent   practicable,   to  consider  and 

to  Sin^emJtft^'KP"^***  ^^''^  '^'^  regtilatlons 
.»^P    ™®'^*  *^*  provisions  of  this  tlUe    (2) 

mint  .f  yt?  °i°''**'*  '~"  ^^«  <*»*«  or  enact- 
ment Of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shaU  present  the  proposed 

tasularAfr'1^'^"°''"  ^  ">«  interlor'^d 
insular    Affairs    Committees    of    the   Senate 

^ht  Z^tv,  ,^'"'*^°^*"''«'  <3)  Within 
of  thiT  A.t  tn'^^S  ^^*  '^^  °'  enactment 
and  f  ^«  5  '  ^"  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
w.uli  Sf<^';t**'-y  °f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  publish  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  Federal  RBgister  for  the 
L'i^i^  o^^  receiving  comments  from  m! 
irom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act   the 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  Timple- 
ment  the  provisions  of  this  title 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education.  LT  w7* 
fare  are  authorized  to  revise  and  amend^v 
tT.\°'  ffKulatlons  promulgated  pursu^I 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided. 
That  prior  to  any  revision  or  amendment  to 
such  rules  or  regulations  the  respective  Sec- 
retary or  Secretaries  shall  consult  with  ap- 
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proprlate  national  m-  regional  IndUn  or- 
ganizations, to  the  extent  practicable,  and 
shall  publish  any  proposed  revisions  to  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
notice  to,  and  receive  comments  from,  other 
Interested  parties. 

Sec.  108.  For  each  fiscal  year  during  which 
an  Indian  tribal  organization  receives  or 
expends  funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  or 
grant  under  this  title,  the  Indian  tribe 
which  requested  such  contract  or  grant  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Secretary  a  re- 
port including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  ac- 
counting of  the  amounts  and  purposes  for 
which  Federal  funds  were  expended  Infor- 
mation on  conduct  of  the  program  or  service 
involved,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
appropriate  Secretary  may  request  The  re- 
ports and  records  of  the  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization with  respect  to  such  contract  or 
grant  shall  be  subject  to  audit  bv  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  109.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  section 
104  of  this  title  the  amotmt  of  $3,000  000  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  «2  000  000 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Ediacat'lon 
and  Welfare  for  each  of  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting,  modifying,  diminish, 
ing,  or  otherwise  Impairing  the  sovereign 
immunity  from  suit  enjoyed  by  any  Indlln 
trioe. 

Sec.  111.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  reqtilrlng  the 
termination  of  any  existing  trust  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Indian  people. 

TTTLE  II— THE  INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL 

REFORM  ACT 
Sec.  201.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
Indian  Educational  Reform  Act". 
Part  A— Education  or  Indians  in  Public 

Schools 
Sec.  202.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  edu- 
cation to  Indians  enrolled  in  the  pubUc 
schools  of  any  State,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  tato  contracts  with  any  such 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
with  any  Indian  tribe  or  trtbal  organization 
residing  in  any  such  State  (such  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  Indian  tribe,  or  tribal  or- 
ganization to  be  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
contractor"):  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  contractor  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  which  resides  in  more  than  one 
^^  "***  **^*  Secretary  wishes  to  contract 
with  such  tribe  or  tribal  organization  to 
provide  education  to  Indians  enrolled  In  the 
public  schools  of  more  than  one  State  sena- 
rate  contracts  shall  be  negotiated  with  such 

Ifl^^^'c.^''*'  organlzauon  for  each  such 
affected  State. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  admmisterlne  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  sh^ 
not  enter  mto  any  contract  unless  the  pros- 
pective contractor  has  submitted  to  and  has 
had  approved  by  the  Secretary  an  educa- 
tion plan  which  assures  that 

rtie?^,  t"  ^t^^''  property  within  each  school 
district  affected  by  any  such  proposed  con- 
tract is  taxed  at  a  rate  no  less  ^l^e 
average  property  tax  rate  in  the  five  met 
comparable  school  districts  m  such  State 
Which  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under 
part  A  of  this  title;  ""uer 

(2)  all  funds  which  any  such  affected 
schoo  district  receives  under  the  provisions 
?L  ii  *  °^  '■^^  '*'=*  °'  September  30,  1950 
ifn  Stat.  1100),  as  amended,  shall  be  con- 
s  dered  local  tax  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (1 1  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  per  pupu  payments  of  State  and  local 
education  funds  to  any  such  affected  school 
district  are  not  less  than  the  average  of  such 


payments  made  to  such  five  comparable 
schocrf  districts  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  at 
this  subsection: 

(4)  Any  contract  pursuant  to  section  208 
shall  provide  sufficient  funds,  when  added  to 
funds  generated  by  clauses  (1>  and  (3i,  to 
provide  operational  per  pupU  expenditures 
equal  to  the  average  operational  per  pupa 
expenditures  from  State  and  local  funds  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds  other  than  those 
referred  to  in  (2i,  of  the  five  comparable 
districts  referred  to  In  clause  (1),  and,  addi- 
tional  funds  iu  an  amount  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  per  Indian  pupil 
expenditures  in  such  affected  district  which 
funds  shall  be  used  by  the  contractor  to 
provide  Indians  enrolled  In  anv  ojhool  of 
such  affected  district  with  prograrri  to  meet 
the  special  education  requirements  of  In- 
dian  students  such  as; 

lAi  guidance  and  counseling  services  for 
Indian  students  in  grades  five  through  twelve 
which,  wherever  feasible,  should  be  prot 
vided  at  a  ratio  of  not  less  than  one  couni 
seior  for  every  fifty  Indian  students;  I 

(B)  curriculum  development  programs, 
including  production  of  special  bUingual  and 
bicultural  materials,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  students: 

iCt  teacher  aides  (biimgual  where  appro- 
priate) at  a  ratio,  wherever  feasible,  of  one 
per  twenty  Indian  students  in  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  six,  and  one  per  thirty 
Indian  students  In  grades  seven  throughl 
twelve;  ^ 

(Di  supplemental  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  funds  for  Indians  as  needed  such 
funds  to  be  m  addition  to  any  assistance 
otherwise  provided  by  law; 

(El  school  nursmg  services  for  Indians 
which  services  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Public  Health 
Service; 

(F)  summer  school  programs  for  Indians 
Includmg  academic  as  well  as  recreational' 
remedial  and  cultural  and  academic  en- 
richment components,  as  desired  by  the  In- 
dian community; 

(G)  payment  of  students'  fees  and  other 
costs  Inrtdental  to  school  programs  which 
are  not  included  within  the  budget  of  the 
affected  school  district; 

(H)  vocational  technical  career  education- 
and 

(I)  such  other  educational  programs  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  contractor; 

(5)  funds  provided  to  the  contractor  un- 
der any  contract  pursuant  to  part  A  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  the  contractor  for 
administrative  and  consultative  costs  In  car- 
rying out  such  contract.  Including  necessarv 
expenses  pursuant  to  subsection  203(a)  of 
this  Act,  where  appropriate  In  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  may  authorize; 

(6)  In    the    event    that    the    local    public 
school  board  of  a  school  district  directly  af-  ' 
fected  by  any  such  contract  pursuant  to  this 
part  A  Is  not  composed  of  a  majority  of  In- 
dians,   a    community    education    committee 
shall  be  established,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  members  elected  by  the  parents  of  Indian 
students  attendmg  the  school  or  schools  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  board,  and  which 
shall   fully   participate   In   the   development 
and  approval  of  programs  authorized  by  this 
part  A,  and  shall  be  so  structured,  and'carrv 
out  such  other  duties,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  provide,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the   affected   State:    Provided,   That   In   the 
event  that  a  local  Indian  committee  exists 
pursuant  to  section  411  of  the  Act  of  June  23 
1972   (86  SUt.  236),  or  the  Act  of  AprU   le" 
1934   148  Stat    596)    as  amended,  such  com- 
mittee may  be  utaized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  c'ause;  and 

(7)  any  school  district  educatmg  Indian 
students  who  are  members  of  Indian  tribes 
which  do  not  normally  reside  In  the  affected 
State  and  who  are  residing  in  Federal  board- 
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tag  facilities  for  the  purposes  of  attending 
public  schools  within  such  dlstrtct  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  the  full  amount  of  the  per 
c^lta  costs  to  such  school  district  for  edu- 
caUng  students  la  comparable  grades:  Pro- 
vided, That  where  the  family  place  of  resl- 
denc«  of  any  such  Indian  student  is  within 
the  affected  State  the  Federal  payment  pur- 
suant to  part  A  of  this  title  shaU  be  reduced 
by  the  equivalent  of  the  affected  State's  share 
of  the  per  pupU  cost  as  defined  in  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsectlou  for  each  such  Indian 
student. 

(b)  Whenever  a  prospective  contractor  Is  a 
Stat«  educatton  ageztcy.  prior  to  entering  Into 
a  contract  with  sueh  proepectlve  contractcn-, 

the  Secretary  shall  be  assured  that 

(1)  an  Indian  Advisory  CoimcU  on  Edu- 
cation to  advise  the  Stete  educaUon  agency 
has  been  established,  which  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  educators  which.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  is  proportionally  representative 
of  all  tribes  within  such  State  and  which  has 
been  elected  by  the  local  Indian  committees 
designated  pursuant  to  clause  a03(a)(6)  of 
this  Act  or  by  an  Indian-controlled  school 
board: 

(3)  such  Advisory  Council  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  fully  advise  and  make  re- 
commendaUons  to  the  chief  State  school 
officer  in  the  preparation  of  the  education 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  ^a)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  such  Advisory  Couiicll  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendatioiia  on  the  development  of  other 
programs  pnvided  for  in  this  tlUe;   and 

(4)  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  such 
Advisory  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  a  report  evaluating  the  progress 
achieved  la  education  of  Indians  in  such 
State  under  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title.  Such  report  sliall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  .  relevant  State  agency  for 
comment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  th"!  State  education  agency  of 
any  State  the  public  education  system  of 
which  Is  affected  by  a  contract  or  contracts 
pursuant  to  ^jctlon  202,  regardless  of  who 
the  contractor  or  contractors  may  be,  to 
provide  the  professional  and  suppwt  staff 
and  administrative  services  necessary  to 
assist  local  school  districts  affected  by  sueh 
contract  or  contracts  In  Implementing  tlie 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authQr!=:i  and  di- 
rected to  provide  ftmds,  either  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  In  this  Act  or  pur- 
suant to  any  other  authority  granted  to 
him  to  expend  funds  for  the  educational 
support  of  Indian  children  to  any  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  which  controls  and 
manages  ary  prertously  private  school. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  are  hereby  a«thorl?'ed 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  Ol  the  8e\en 
fiscal  years  following  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  »80,000,00e. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  potential 
contractors  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  part  A, 
appropriations  for  contracts  pur-niant  to  sec- 
tion 202  are  authorized  to  be  Included  In  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  oWlgatlon.  In  order  to  effect  a  transi- 
tion to  this  method  of  timing  appropriation 
action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Sbc.  205.  Whenever  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  payments  pursuant  to 
this  part  A  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full 
the  total  amounu  which  all  contractors  are 
eUglble  to  receive  pursuant  to  this  part  A 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts 


which  each  such  contractor  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pursuant  to  this  part  A  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  Whenever  ad- 
ditional funds  become  available  for  making 
such  payments  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  such 
reduced  amounts  shaU  be  increased  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

Sec.  206.  Tlie  Secretary  ahail  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  negotiate  the  contracta  au- 
thorized by  secUon  202.  Such  contracts 
and  the  authortly  provided  by  this  part  A 
shall  replace  existing  education  programs 
for  Indians  conducted  pur.suant  to,  and  the 
authority  to  conduct  and  administer  such 
program*  provided  by,  the  Act  of  AprU  16. 
1934  (48  Stat.  59&),  as  ameuded.  Upon  June 
30,  1876,  all  auibority  to  conduct  and  admin- 
ister education  programs  for  Indians  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat. 
596),  as  amended,  shall  be  rescinded  and 
that  Act  shall  be  further  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "educatjon, "  whenever  it 
appears, 

Pabt  B — Dtjvflopmint  or  Professionals  u; 
Ikdian  EoucanoN 
Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of  mak- 
ing grants,  to,  and  contracts  with,  instltii- 
tlons  of  higher  education  and  other  public, 
private  no.nproflt  organizations  or  agencies, 
or  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  with 
relevant  experience  and  expertise  In  order 
to  provide  fellowships  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  to — 

(1)  prepare  persons  to  sen-e  Indians  hi 
public,  private,  or  totally  federally  funded 
schools  a.s  educational  administrators,  teach- 
ers, teacher  aides,  and  antiUary  educational 
personnel,  l.".cludlng,  but  not  limited  to, 
school  social  workers  guldruice  counselors, 
school  nurses,  and  llbrariai^;    and 

(2)  Improve  the  quallflcation.s  of  persons 
Wiio  are  serving  Indians  bi  such  capacities. 

(b)  In  selecting  participants  in  or  recipi- 
ents for  fellov.ships  to  prograni.s  and  projects 
under  this  section  preference  shall  Ijc  given 
to  Indians. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  criteria  pursuant  to 
which  he  shall  evaluate  all  grants  and  con- 
tracts authorized  under  ttils  section. 

Skc.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  part  B  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years, 

P^ax  C — ScHooi,  CONsrarcnoM 

Skc.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  Ls  authorty;ed  to 
«iter  into  s  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  education  agency  or  school  district  for 
the  purpose  of  as-si sting  sach  agency  or  dis- 
trict In  the  acnuWtlon  of  sites  for,  or  the 
construction,  acqulslflon,  or  renovation  of 
facilities  (Including  all  necesssrv  equip- 
ment) In  school  districts  c>n  or  adjacent  to 
or  in  close  proximity  to  anv  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  other  lands  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians,  if  such  faculties 
are  necessary  for  the  education  of  Indians 
residing  on  any  such  reservation  or  lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ex- 
pend not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  .such 
funds  as  are  authorized  and  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  part  C  on  tho=e  projects 
which  meet  the  eligibility  reqtil.rcment^  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (72  Stat. 
5481,  as  amended.  Such  funds  shall  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  existing  funding 
priorities,  if  any.  a.s  estabilshed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  Act  of  September  23,  1950.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  tlie  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  list  of  thoee  projects 
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eligible  for  funding  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  secUon  14  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  expend  not  more 
than  26  per  centum  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
authorized  and  appropriated  pursuant  to 
part  C  on  any  school  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  subsection  203(d)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  con- 
tain provisions  requiring  sucJi  State  educa- 
tional agency  to — 

(1)  provide  Indian  stude.ats  attending  any 
such  facilities  constructed,  acquired,  or  ren- 
ovated, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  fuuda 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  with 
standards  of  education  not  less  than  those 
provided  non-Indian  studeau  in  the  school 
district  Ux  which  the  facilities  are  situated; 
and 

(2»  meet,  with  respect  to  such  facilities. 
the  requirements  of  the  State  and  local 
building  codes,  and  other  building  stand- 
ards set  by  the  State  educational  agency  or 
school  district  for  other  public  school  facil- 
ities under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control  or  by 
the  local  government  in  the  Jurisdiction 
within  which  the  facilities  are  situated. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  entity  designated  pursuant  to 
section  203(a)(6)  and  with  the  governing 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  the  educa- 
tional opportmilty  for  the  members  of  which 
wlU  be  significantly  affected  by  any  contract, 
entered  into  piu^uant  to  this  section.  Such 
consultation  shall  be  advisory  only,  but  shall 
occur  prior  to  the  entering  into  of  any  such 
contract.  The  foregoing  pmvislons  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  where  the 
appUcaticm  for  a  contract  pursuant  to  thl.s 
section  ia  submitted  by  an  elected  school 
board  cf  which  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
Indlan-s. 

<f)  For  the  piirpose  of  implementing  the 
provisions  of  tliis  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  for  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  consfruction  or  reno- 
vation o<  facilities  constructed  or  carried  out 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  axe  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  local  wage  rates  for  similar 
work  as  determined  in  acccrdanoe  with  the 
Act  of  March-ar  1921  (46  Stat.  1491),  as 
amended. 

(g>  Within  ninety  days  fertlowing  the  expi- 
ration of  the  three  year  period  ftrilowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  ptirsuant  to 
this  section  and  transmit  a  report  of  such 
•valuation  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  constmction  costs  and 
the  impact  on  such  costs  at  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1921  (46  Stat.  1401),  a.s 
amended : 

(2)  a  description  of  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  including  any  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  In  coniiectlon  with 
the  acquialticm  of  data  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b>  of  this  section: 

(3)  projections  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  future  construction  needs  of  the 
pubUc  schools  serving  reservation  Indian 
children,  residing  on  or  adjacent  to  Indlnu 
reservations. 

(4)  a  description  of  the  working  relation- 
ship of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
local  or  State  educational  agencies  m  con- 
nection with  tlie  contracting  for  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  renovation  of  school  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  this  section,  and 

(5)  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
14  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (72  Stat. 
548),  as  amended,  from  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $35,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years;  and  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  all  of  such  sums  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Part  D — Yoxtth  Intern  Program 
Sec.  210.  In  order  to  provide  meaningful 
and  career-related  work  opportunities  for 
Indian  youth  who  are  not  enrolled  in  edu- 
cational programs  during  the  summer 
months,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  an  Indian  youth  Intern 
program  for  any  Indian  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  older  who  is  regularly  enrolled  in  second- 
ary school,  vocational  school,  or  higher  edu- 
cation program  during  usual  school  terms. 

Sec  211.  (a)  In  establishing  and  adminis- 
tering the  Indian  youth  intern  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  or  recognize  com- 
munity service  fields  including  those  related 
to  education,  chUd  development,  recreation, 
law,  health  services,  engineering,  research, 
science,  government,  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, business  and  commerce,  and  other  ap- 
propriate pursuits,  which  can  provide  useful 
experience  to  Indian  youth  in  exploring  and 
participating  in  activities  related  to  their 
futtire  choices  of  possible  careers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  Indian  youth  In  the  community 
or  reservation  who  are  interested  in  employ- 
ment during  the  sununer  months  In  the 
fields  designated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  negotia- 
tions with  employers  for  the  employment 
of  each  Indian  youth  participating  in  the 
Indian  youth  intern  program,  such  negotia- 
tions to  include  a  Job  description  outlining 
specific  duties,  evaluation  of  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  youth  intern,  and  consultation 
by  the  employer  with  the  Indian  youth  In- 
tern perlodicaUy. 

Sec.  212.  In  establishing  and  carrying  out 
the  Indian  youth  intern  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that — 

(1)  each  Indian  youth  Intern  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage; 

(2)  each  Indian  youth  Intern  shall  engage 
In  activities  which  are  supplemental  to  those 
of  the  regular  work  force  where  he  is  em- 
ployed and  shall  not  replace  any  regular 
adult  full-time  employee,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary substitute  during  any  normal  vaca- 
tion or  other  such  leave  of  any  such  em- 
ployee; 

(3)  the  total  wages  paid  each  Indian  youth 
Intern  employed  by  a  nonprofit  agency  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  provided  in  this  part  D; 

(4)  one-half  the  wages  paid  each  Indian 
youth  Intern  employed  by  other  than  a  non- 
profit agency  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  part  D,  and  one-half  by  the 
employer; 

(6)  each  Indian  youth  intern  shall  be 
covered  by  appropriate  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws; 

(6)  no  Indian  youth  Intern  shall  be  en- 
titled, by  reason  of  his  employment  as  an 
Intern,  to  participate  in  any  pension,  retire- 
ment, or  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  there  shall  be  one  supervisor  for  each 
twenty  Indian  youth  Interns  during  their 
period  of  employment;  that  such  supervisor 
shall  b©  compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  minimum  rate  for  GS-0  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code;  and  that,  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  supervisor,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  qualified  Indians  residing  In  the 
locality  to  which  the  Interna  are  employed. 

Six:.  213.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  D,  there  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Part  E — Educational  Research  and 
Development 
Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations,  and  to  and  with  Individuals 
for  research,  stirveys,  and  demonstrations  in 
the  field  of  Indian  education  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  from 
such  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations. 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
the  Secretary  has  obtained  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  educational  specialists 
who  are  competent  to  evaluate  proposals  as 
to  the  soundness  of  design,  prospects  of 
productive  results,  and  adequacy  of  the  re- 
sources of  any  applicant  to  conduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstration  projects.  Wher- 
ever possible  among  the  educational  special- 
ists consulted  shall  be  Indians  who  are  not 
employees-  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  activities 
to  be  funded  do  not  substantially  duplicate 
research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  or  will  be  accessible  to 
the  public. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  E,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Part  F — ^Adttlt,  Vocational,  and  Early 
Childhood  Education 

Sec.  216.  After  consultation  with  persons 
competent  in  the  appropriate  field  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  present  to  the  Nlnty-fourth  Con- 
gress, within  sixty  days  of  the  convening 
thereof — 

( 1 )  a  proposed  program  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indian  people; 

(2)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  vocational  and  technical  career  educa- 
tion needs  of  Indian  p«<^le; 

(3)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  early  childhood  education  needs  of  the 
Indian  people; 

(4)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  gifted  and 
handicapped  Indians  aged  three  to  twenty- 
one  years;  and 

(5)  a  review  and  analysis  of  existing  pro- 
grams In  higher  education  for  Indians 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  a  proposed  program  of  higher 
education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  pe<^le;  and 

(6)  an  assessment  of  the  capablUty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  measure  effectively 
and  accurately  the  educational  progress  and 
achievement  of  Indian  people,  such  assess- 
ment to  Include  a  review  of  the  abUity  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  measure  the 
educational  achievement  and  progress  of 
Indian  people.  The  Secretary  Is  further 
directed  In  the  preparation  of  such  an 
assessment  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  as  the  capabUity  of  the 
Office  of  Education  or  the  National  Institute 
on  Education  to  measure  the  educational 
prf>gress  and  achievement  of  Indian  people, 
and  shall  include  the  result  of  such  con- 
sultations In  such  report. 

Sec.  217.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  F,  there  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $760,000  for 
the  flr.=t  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Part  G — General  Provisions 
Sec  218.  No  funds  from  any  grant  or  con» 
tract  pursxiant  to  this  title  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  school  district  imless  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  quality  and 
standard  of  education.  Including  facilities 
and  auxiliary  services,  for  Indian  students 
enrolled  in  the  school  of  such  district  are 
at  least  equal  to  that  provided  all  other 
students  from  resources,  other  than  resources 
provided  in  this  title,  available  to  the  local 
school  district.  j 

Sec.  219.  No  funds  from  any  contract  Of 
grant  pursuant  to  this  title  except  as  pro- 
vided In  part  B  shall  be  made  available  by 
any  Federal  agency  directly  to  other  than 
public  agencies  and  Indian  tribes,  instltu* 
tions,  and  organizations:  Provided,  That 
school  districts.  State  education  agencies, 
and  Indian  tribes.  Institutions,  and  organl- 
zatlons  assisted  by  this  title  may  use  funds 
provided  herein  to  contract  for  necessary 
services  with  any  appropriate  individual, 
organization  or  corporation.  i 

Sec.  220.  In  the  event  that  Indian  stuj 
dents  comprise  the  majority  of  any  class  oi 
school  assisted  by  this  title,  non-Indian  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  class  or  school  may 
participate  in  programs  funded  by  this  title: 
Provided,  That  such  participation  is  approved 
by  the  local  public  school  board  If  such 
board  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  Indians 
or  the  community  education  committee 
established  pursuant  to  clause  203(a)(6)  of 
this  title  and  by  the  parents  of  the  non-In- 
dian children:  And  provided  further.  That 
such  non-Indian  children  are  not  counted 
for  the  purposes  of  section  203  of  this  title, 
Sec.  221.  (a)(1)  Within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  national  and 
regional  Indian  organizations  with  experi- 
ence in  Indian  education,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  consider  and  formulate  appropri- 
ate rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  (2)  within  seven 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  present  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  (3 )  within 
eight  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  com- 
ments from  interested  parties,  and  (4)  within 
ten  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  revise 
and  amend  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thU  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  prior  to  any  revision  at 
amendment  to  such  rules  or  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  na- 
tional or  regional  Indian  organizations,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  and  shall  publish  any 
proposed  revisions  In  the  Federal  Register 
not  less  than  sixty  days  pnor  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  rules  and  regulations  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  notice  to,  and  re- 
ceive comments  from,  other  interested 
parties. 

Ssc.  222.  Prior  to  expending  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  be  assured  that  such  funds  shall 
add  to,  and  not  replace,  othsr  funds  provided 
in  Federal  programs  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  prcwnote  maximum  Indian  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  people;  to  provide 
for  the  full  participation  of  Indian  tribes 
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In  programs  and  serrlces  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Ckyvemment  for  Indians  and 
to  encoorage  the  develoinnent  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  Indian  people; 
to  establish  a  program  of  assistance  to 
upgrade  Tndiftn  education;  to  support 
the  tight  of  Indian  citizens  to  control 
their  own  educatiaoal  activities;  to  train 
professionals  in  Indian  education;  to 
estaMlsh  an  Indian  youth  Intern  pro- 
giara;  and  for  other  pui-poses." 


Fehnuii-y  8,  197^ 


for  oUmt  purpo«g.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
te«  oa  Arm«d  Serv-tces. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  foDowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated  : 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  blmseU,  Mr.  Nkl- 

soN.     Mr.    BxoEif,    Mr.     Bath,     Mr. 

BsooKX.   Mr.   Ramdolph.    Mr.    Kcn- 

wxDT,  Mr.  Hatrawat,  Mr.  Ribxcoft, 

and  Mr.  Willxaics  ) : 

8  2»»a.  A  bill  to  amand  the  Comprehensive 

Kmployment   and   Tratninp  Act  of   1978   to 

establUh    a   special   proeram   of   emergency 

energy  employinent.  and  for  other  porpoaes. 

Referred   to   tlie   Committee   on   Labor   and 

Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSKELD  (for  Mr.  Ktk- 
noT) : 
S.  aSM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assare  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  effective  State 
health  regulatory  programs  and  area  health 
planning  programs,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GRAVKL: 
8.  2996.  A  bin  to  review  the  present  and 
prospective  uses  of  the  lands  ot  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
oU  and  gas  from  such  lands,  and  f«  other 
purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MANBPXBLD  (for  Mr.  Kkkncat, 
for  himself,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Wn,- 
UAK9.  and  Mr.  ScHwriKn) : 
SL  299«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  the  prognuns  of  health 
■■^rtces  research  and  to  extend  the  program 
of  assistance  for  medical  Hljranes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S- 2997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  John. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HA1«BEN  (for  Mr.  Cook)  : 
8.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  93-159 
relative  to  petrochemlctris.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  tflgWHis  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tht7»monb)  (by  requeat) : 
8.  3999.  A  wn  to  authortee  ai^ropriatlons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procm»ment 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, deveiopment,  test  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construc- 
tion at  certain  InstaUatlous.  and  for  other 
purpooes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  Bl'JiJIWlS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THwmom))  (l>y  request)  r 
8.  8000.  A  bin  to  authortee  aKJroprtatlons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  mlaalles.  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
rmn,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Araud  V^oroes.  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
tctx  acUve  djity  eom^onent  and  of  the  8e- 
lacMd  Beaerve  ot  eadx  Beaerve  compcneat  ot 
the  Armed  Focces  ajid  of  civilian  persouoel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
tee  the  mflltary  tndntng  student  loads  and 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bbocio:.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
KzmitjiY,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  establish  a  special  program  of 
emergency  energy  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose this  morning  is  to  Introduce  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  other  Senators,  In- 
cluding Senator  Kennedy,  who  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  Emergency  Energy 
Employment  A.ssistance  Act  of  1974, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference. 

Our  bill  would  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Ti-auiing  Act  of 
1973,  which  Senator  Nelson  and  I  co- 
authored  and  which  the  President  signed 
into  law  cm  December  38,  1973.  to  add  a 
new  title,  "Special  Emergency  Energy 
Employment  Assistance  Program." 

Under  this  new  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year,  1974,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $4  billion  over  the  2-year  period. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ity would  be  deposited  In  a  special  emer- 
gency employment  assistance  fund  for 
utlUzation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  provision  of  transitional  public  serv- 
ice employment  opportunities,  and 
related  training  and  manpower  services, 
for  unemployed  and  anderemployed  per- 
sons. 

These  funds  would  become  available 
whenever — 

First,  the  President  determines,  after 
reviewing  forecasts  of  anticipated  levels 
of  economic  activity,  that  specified 
amounts  available  In  the  ftmd  should 
be  obligated  in  order  to  diminish  ex- 
pected levels  of  unemployment,  and  noti- 
fies the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
such  determination;  cm- 

Second,  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  determines  after  reviewing 
forecasts  of  anticipated  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  that  specified  amounts 
available  in  the  fund  shoyld  be  obligated 
in  order  to  diminish  expected  levels  of 
unemployment,  and  notifies  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  such  deter- 
mination; or 

Third,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  rate  of  national  unemployment  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  exceeds  6  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months. 

Funds  would  be  made  available  uiwler 
CI)  and  (3>  above  in  amounts  specified 
in  any  determinations;  in  the  case  of 
a  determination  under  (3) ,  however,  the 
funds  would  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  fun  extf?nt  available 
trom  the  Ftaid. 


If  the  full  amount  authorized  were 
appropriated  and  the  rate  of  national 
xmemployment  did  exceed  6  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months,  then  the  $4  bil- 
lion could  provide  at  least  500,000  jobs 
or  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
ot  unemployed  persons  at  the  6  percent 
level.  Another  way  of  lookhag  at  this  is 
to  point  out  that  500,000  would  cover 
the  major  share  of  newly  laid  off  worker.^ 
in  the  event  unemplos^ment  rose  to  7 
percent.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
an  average  cost  of  $8,000  per  slot,  which 
is  our  estimate  of  the  average  cost  in 
such  ciicumstances,  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  jobs  needed  by  unemployed  persons 
under  projected  economic  conditions, 
based  also  on  past  experience  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  proposal,  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  also  co- 
authored  by  Senator  Nklson  and  my- 
self, cumulatively  300,000  jobs  were 
created  utilizing  a  4.5  peixent  national 
trigger  with  an  aggregate  of  $2.25  bil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  apportion 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  our 
new  title  among  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated under  title  I  of  the  manpower  act, 
and  eligible  applicants  under  title  U 
throughout  the  United  States  on  an 
equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  areas  served 
by  such  prime  sponsors  and  eligible  ap- 
plicants. 

Thus,  we  have  sought  to  interlock  with 
the  new  manpower  system  established 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  while  providing  flexi- 
bility in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
various  areas;  similarly,  the  condlUons 
which  apply  under  the  present  law  for 
public  service  emplojmient  opportunities, 
in  terms  of  their  transitional  nature, 
wages,  et  cetera,  would  apply  to  jobs 
created  under  our  new  title. 

Anotlier  important  feature  of  our  bill 
is  the  requirement  that  the  President  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  21  days  from 
enactment  with  reelect  to  Implementa- 
tion of  this  title,  including  an  analysis 
of  anticipated  levels  of  economic  activity 
and  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  making 
determinations,  as  well  as  comprehensive 
plans  for  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions generally  upon  a  Presidential  de- 
termination that  funds  are  needed,  or  if 
funds  are  automatically  triggered. 

Reports  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  the  act  will  be  referred  to  the  La- 
bor Committees  of  tlie  Houge  and  Senate. 
However,  the  bill  specifically  allows  other 
committees  of  the  Senate  or  House  to 
(jonslder  these  reports. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sobering  expe- 
rience to  read  through  the  annual  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  through  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Both  these 
documents  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that 
we  are  presently  in  tlie  worst  of  all  possi- 
ble economic  worlds,  with  unacceptable 
rates  of  both  infiatic«  amd  unemploy- 
ment. The  President's  "goals"  for  eco- 
nomic policy  are  to  keep  CkNP  inflation 
down  to  7  percent  this  year — which 
means  a  consumer  price  inflation  of  sub- 
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stantially  more  than  tliat — and  to  keep 
xmemployment  at  an  average  of  a  little 
over  bVz  percent  during  1974.  Infiation 
rates  of  less  than  this  amount  prompted 
the  President  to  initiate  his  wage-price 
freeze  of  1971;  and,  as  I  noted  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  less  than  this  amoimt, 
4.5  percent,  were  established  by  Congress 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  to  trigger 
emergency  funds  for  increase  in  public 
sector  jobs. 

Moreover,  experience  compels  us  to 
conclude  that  these  "goals"  may  just 
turn  out  to  be  as  optimistic  as  other  of 
the  administration's  goals  in  years  past. 
The  energy  crisis,  for  one.  could  force 
this  economy  into  a  much  lower  rate  of 
economic  growth  than  had  been  antici- 
pated by  both  private  and  government 
economic  forecasters. 

Now  the  administration  has  declared 
that  it  will  be  fiexible  in  the  administra- 
tion of  budget  policy,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
paring contingency  pump-priming  pro- 
grams to  put  itto  effect  if  and  when  it 
determines  that  the  level  of  economic 
activity  is  lagging  and  warrants  such 
programs. 

However,  I  do  not  beheve  that  Con- 
gress can  simply  leave  this  job  to  the 
administration.  We  owe  it  to  millions  of 
Americans  whose  hves  are  threatened  by 
the  loss  of  job  security  to  see  that  eco- 
nomic pohcies  generated  in  Washing- 
ton do  not  make  these  threats  a  reality. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
this  legislation  to  provide  a  framework 
related  directly  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions— in  which  the  Congress,  together 
with  the  Executive,  can  meet  these 
threats,  in  the  pubhc  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  respects  this 
bill  is  identical  to  what  the  President 
is  proposing.  In  his  economic  report,  the 
President  stated  that  he  "would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  economic  swtlvlty  and 
employment  by  additional  budgetary 
measures,  if  necessary." 

This  bill  authorizes  an  emergency 
program  which  can  be  pulled  off  the 
shelf  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
President  determines  that  additional 
budgetary  measures  are  needed.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  getting  such  a 
program  off  the  ground  in  the  event  the 
economy  started  to  depart  from  the 
course  presently  foreseen  by  White  House 
economic  policy  and  into  a  recession. 

In  some  respects,  however,  our  bill  is 
significantly  different  from  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  talking  about.  As 
I  noted,  for  one,  it  requires  the  President 
to  report  within  21  days  from  enactment 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  criteria 
he  would  apply  before  making  funds 
available  from  the  special  fund  for  in- 
creased pubhc  sector  jobs,  and  with  com- 
prehensive plans  for  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  is  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  us  reassurance  about  the 
fact  that  he  is  flexible,  it  would  be  much 
more  assuring  if  we  knew  how  flexible  he 
was  going  to  be.  This  is  why  we  need  a 
report  detailing  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent's intentions  are.  What  is  he  going 
to  look  at,  for  example,  in  determining 
whether  more  money  Is  needed  for  jobs? 
Will  he  look  at  employment  levels,  at  the 


level  of  economic  activity  generally,  or 
what?  If  we  are  to  prevent  imemploy- 
ment  from  going  above  6  percent  in  De- 
cember, we  must  start  seeing  improve- 
ments in  some  of  our  economic  indica- 
tors— such  as  housing  starts — by  April 
or  May  of  this  year.  I  think  Congress 
shoud  pin  down  the  tests  as  to  what 
the  President  is  looking  at,  so  that  we 
are  not  left  with  the  fact  that  the  White 
House  is  merely  thinking  about  con- 
tingency programs. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  give  Con- 
gress itself  the  power  to  release  funds 
frc«n  the  Emergency  Employment  As- 
sistance Fund  upon  a  congressional  de- 
termination that  transitional  employ- 
ment opportimlties  in  public  sector  jobs 
are  needed.  The  President,  for  example, 
may  have  his  own  criteria  about  the  need 
for  jobs,  but  we  should  be  allowed  to 
have  ours,  too.  We  may  very  well  differ 
from  the  F»resident,  and  my  bill  gives 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  to 
provide  funds,  on  its  own  initiative,  if 
we  think  these  are  needed. 

I  would  expect  that  Congress  would  not 
take  such  a  decision  lightly,  but  would 
consider  the  evidence  presented  to  us  by 
the  administration  and  by  such  congres- 
sional bodies  as  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  the  respective  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees,  as  well  as  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance,  and  Appropriations. 

Our  bin  also  contains  "fail-safe"  pro- 
visions, which  would  release  monesrs  from 
the  Fund  automatically  in  the  event  that 
the  rate  of  national  unemployment — sea- 
sonally adjusted — exceeded  6  percent  for 
any  3  consecutive  months.  This  figxire  is 
chosen  because  such  a  condition  would 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  economy  is 
veering  very  sharply  from  the  path  fore- 
seen by  either  the  administration  or  by 
private  forecasters.  It  is  the  least  we 
owe  to  the  American  people  to  provide 
a  bill  which  Is  Immime  from  congres- 
sional or  administration  delays  in  the 
event  imemployment  clearly  exceeds  our 
expectations  and  the  administration's, 
which  are  generally  that  national  unem- 
ployment will  not  go  above  6  percent. 

As  I  see  it,  this  bill  represents  the  very 
least  that  Congress  can  do  in  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  American  public  from 
severe  hardships  resulting  from  con- 
tinued high  imemployment.  It  gives  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
administration  in  making  emergency 
funds  available  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  It  actuaUy  helps  implement  the 
administration's  desired  goal  of  being 
flexible  in  the  use  of  budget  policy.  It  Is, 
hopefully,  a  provision  which  will  not  have 
to  be  implemented,  if  the  energy  crisis 
and  other  factors  affecting  imemploy- 
ment do  not  depress  the  economy  too  far, 
we  may  be  well  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery  by  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

What  these  provisions  mean  in  effect 
Is  that  we  are  defining  a  new  relationship 
In  the  domestic  economic  sphere  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
The  bill  gives  either  the  administration 
or  the  Congress  the  authority  to  acttrate 
moneys  from  the  fund,  and  this  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  Hopefully  it  will  create  a 


dynamic  tension  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  peoples  representatiTes 
in  Congress  in  sizing  up  the  situation  and 
determining  the  proper  course  of  ccc- 
nomic  policy,  by  activating  fvaids  which 
they  together  have  agreed  should  be 
made  available  and  have  previously  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  President,  the  features  which  dis- 
tinguish this  bill  from  the  elements  of  tlie 
President's  economic  pohcy  diitinguisli  it 
also  from  the  present  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
which  it  would  amend. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  ?xid 
Training  Act  of  1973,  which  Senr-tor 
Nelson  and  I  coauthored  should  in  no 
way  be  regarded  as  an  inadequate  piece 
of  machinery  to  deal  with  any  unem- 
ployment crisis. 

But  in  this  imperfect  world — with  un- 
employment jumping  from  4.8  percent  in 
December  when  the  bill  wa.s  signed  to 
5.2  percent  in  January — events  may  be 
even  now  overtaking  ii . 

The  new  acts  greatest  contribution  is 
that  it  establishes  a  new  sjstem  of  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors  to  conduct  man- 
power training  and  public  service  em- 
ployment programs — replacing  the  direct 
Federal  fimding  system  we  have  had  to 
date — an  old  system  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly effectively  absorb  substantial  funds. 

But  to  get  that  new  system  into  law — 
after  4  years  of  confrontation  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive — compromises  had  to  be 
made  on  both  sides. 

We  left  open  the  question  of  a  ceiling 
or  goal — depending  upon  how  it  is  \-iew- 
ed — on  funding.  For  the  act,  "such  sums  " 
were  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  years; 
of  that  amount  $250  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  $350  rrullion  in  the 
next— for  40.000  to  50.000  public  service 
jobs  respectivelj- — are  reserved  for  pub- 
lic service  emplojTnent  in  local  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment — triggered  lo- 
cally at  eVj  percent;  also,  "such  sums" 
were  authorized  as  "ad-ons"  for  each 
of  the  4  years — on  top  of  the  reserva- 
tions— specifically  for  title  n. 

Now,  it  is  open  to  us  to  seek  fimds  un- 
der that  authority  generally  to  increase 
the  funds  overall  or  to  increase  the  fund 
for  title  n — and  dep>ending  upon  the  sit- 
uation— we  may  well  do  so. 

With  respect  to  specific  areas  with  6  5 
percent  imemployment  under  title  n 
there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  funds 
appropriated  for  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment, will  come  close  to  their  marfc — 
merely  by  definition. 

But  as  to  other  areas — which  may  suf- 
fer particularly  although  they  are  below 
6.5  percent — or  persons  particularly  hit 
by  the  energy  crisis — the  act  may  not 
provide  a  direct  remedy.  Funds  generally 
appropriated  must  be  allocated  between 
titles,  and  then,  once  under  title  I,  they 
are  distributed  among  prime  sponsors  on 
the  b*sis  of  a  three-part  formula  Includ- 
ing a  "tiold  harmless  factor.  Appropria- 
tions language  may  deal  with  (tatfex 
aspects. 

In  any  event,  as  I  have  noted,  our  bill 
has  a  number  of  new  elements,  as  follows : 

A  specific  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  a  level  of  expenditure,  and  through 
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that,  a  commitment  to  cover  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
Nation  if  we  exceed  6  percent  nationally. 
A  new  procedure  to  deal  with  the  use 
of  the  money,  establishing  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

A  requirement  that  the  President  teU 
us  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do  in 
economic  terms  and  that  a  program  be 
'on  the  shelf."  Section  506  of  the  present 
law  requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
the  Congress  by  March  31,  1974,  on  man- 
power needs  resulting  from  energy 
shortages  including  recommendations 
but  that  is  much  different  than  a  plan 
ready  to  be  launched,  and  the  energy- 
related  needs  may  not  cover  the  whole 
picture. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  this  bUl  as 
the  only  obligation  for  Congress  in  the 
economic  policy  area  this  year.  There 
are  other  problems  besides  unemploy- 
ment, and  additional  measures  besides 
public  sector  jobs  could  be  necessary  in 
the  event  of  continued  emergency  condi- 
tions. I  would  like  to  make  my  views 
known  on  three  other  important  meas- 
ures which  must  be  considered  if  we  are 
to  mount  a  comprehensive  attack  on  our 
economic  problems  this  year. 

First,  in  view  of  the  continued  e.xcep- 
tionally  high  rate  of  inflation,  we  must 
continue  the  President's  authority  in  the 
wage-price  area  under  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  StabUization  Act 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
comprehensive  wage  and  price  controls 
under  any  conditions.  But  I  do  think  we 
carmot  let  consumer  prices  rise  at  the 
highest  rates  since  1947  and  at  the  same 
tune  remove  completely  from  the  Presi- 
dent his  authority  to  do  anything  about 
the  situation.  I  am  well  aware  of  cases 
where    controls    has    distorted    market 
structures  and  have  led  ultimately  to 
liigher  prices.  However,  controls  do  serve 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  amount  of 
tune  during  which  price  increases  take 
effect,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  wit- 
nessing skyrocketing  prices  for  petrole- 
um products,  the  existence  of  controls 
could  weU  blunt  the  very  sharp  efifect 
which  these  crude  oil  prices  would  other- 
wise have  on  our  sophisticated  economy 
Another  measure  which  I  believe  must 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  this  year 
is  some  means  of  reforming  the  social 
security  tax  so  as  to  make  it  more  equi- 
table. At  the  present  time,  this  tax  falls 
most  heavUy  on  low-income  earners  For 
some,  social  s»»curity  taxes  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  they  pay  in  income  taxes.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  raise  the  base 
for  social  security  taxes,  and  adjust  the 
rate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  so  that 
these  low-income  wage  earners  do  not 
have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden 
of  financing  the  system. 

Third.  I  attach  great  importance  to 
impressing  on  our  trading  partners 
abroad  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  work  out  a  cooperative  international 
solution  to  the  oil  crlsla.  This  week  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  out- 
lining the  steps  which  we  believe  the 
United  States  must  follow  in  the  pursuit 
of  tills  policy.  Basically  it  is  the  same 
poUcy  being  pursued  by  the  President. 
However,  it  is  important  that  both  the 


President  and  those  with  whom  he  nego- 
tiates realize  that  in  this  extremely  im- 
portant matter  the  American  people 
stand  foursquare  behind  him.  The  con- 
sequences of  failing  to  act  in  this  area 
could  be  a  continuation  of  skyrocketing 
oil  prices  and  a  worsening  supply  situa- 
tion. The  conseciuences  of  skilled  and 
concerted  action  could  be  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully,  with  the 
measui-e  I  introduce  today,  and  these 
other  recommendations,  we  can  face  our 
economic  problems  with  confidence  and 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  common 
concern  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Nelson,  joins  with  me  In  this  matter, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
immediately  follow  mine 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Nelson  points 
out  that  the  alternative  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  offering  could  also 
come  about  by  the  utilization  of  the  act 
signed  in  December  1973  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  a  bill  which  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  S.  1560.  But  it  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  act  and  because  we  wish  to  make 
the  link  with  the  energy  crisis  that  we 
introduce  this  bill  at  this  particular  time. 
Mr.  President,  our  reason  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill  stems,  of  course,  from  the 
annual  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  from  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  Pi-esident. 

We  see  a  highly  unacceptable  rate  of 
inflation  looming  up  in  the  way  of  the 
energy  risis  which  introduces  a  vital 
and  co^  ;ributing  factor  in  respect  of  the 
danger  of  a  recession.  We  see  the  pre- 
diction of  a  recession,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected we  will  get  over  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  year. 

We  believe  that  the  record  of  forecast- 
ing by  the  administration  in  1973  cer- 
tainly was,  to  say  the  least,  disappoinUng 
u  not  very  deplorable. 

So  rather  than  run  the  risk  that  we 
will  be  caught  short  in  this  matter  and 
recognizing  that  the  key  problem  is  the 
problem  of  unemployment— and  this  is 
recognized  both  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  President,  as  the  President  himself 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  set 
employment  as  the  highest  priority  in  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  our  oil  and 
other  energy  resources— we  have  intro- 
duced this  measure  which  will  effectively 
be  a  standby  measure  that  can  be  quickly 
called  upon  to  take  up  any  impact  that 
mflation  might  have,  which  could  lead  to 
an  even  deeper  recession  than  has  al- 
ready been  predicted. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  matters 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize  further  to  the 
Senate  which  relate  to  our  general  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  urgent  need  to 
keep  standby  authority  in  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

I  know  that  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  decontrol  everything  but  food. 
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fuel,  and  health  care.  However,  with  a 
9-percent  rate  of  Inflation,  which  is 
tremendously  alarming  to  this  country,  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  allow  our  law  to 
remain  in  a  condition  where  there  are 
no  adequate  means  by  which  controls 
can  be  put  into  effect  if  those  controls 
prove  to  be  needed  for  reapplication  as 
we  go  along. 

My  first  recommendation  is  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act. 

Second,  we  need  to  reform  the  social 
security  tax  to  make  it  more  equitable. 
It  is  very  interesting  that  people  rarely 
speak  of  a  social  security  tax  when  they 
speak  of  taxation.  And  yet  this  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  low-  and  middle-income 
earners,  and  especially  on  the  young  who 
are  in  the  low-income  group.  They  are  a 
long  way  from  that  magic  year  when  they 
will  be  entitled  to  social  security. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the 
social  security  tax  be  graduated,  as  we 
do  with  mcome  tax,  and  that  the  rate 
adjusted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  for 
the  low-income  wage  earners  who  will 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  bur- 
den. We  should  raise  the  celling,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  have  a  graduated 
social  security  tax. 

Finally,  we  have  an  enormous  problem 
of  trade  cooperation  with  the  major  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect of  energy,  in  respect  of  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  in  respect 
of  trade  rules  that  the  world  will  go  by. 
The  world  could  very  easily  fall  apart 
right  now.  The  Common  Market  could  be 
dismantled.  These  things  will  happen 
unless  there  is  a  great  wiU  to  cooperate 
among  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  meeting  this  very  Monday 
in  Washington,  in  the  Washington  En- 
ergy Conference. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  agenda  of 
that  council  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
feels  could  be  very  helpful  to  him. 

Tliere  could  be  dire  consequences  if  we 
failed  to  take  both  skilled  and  concerted 
action  at  this  time. 

Hopefully  the  measures  I  introduce  to- 
day and  the  other  recommendations  will 
enable  us  to  face  our  economic  problems 
with  a  common  concern  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress.  Having  been 
one  of  those  who  most  advocated  the  re- 
capture of  our  power  in  respect  of  war 
and  appropriations  and  the  economy  of 
the  country,  i  feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
thii;  out. 

Exhibit  1 
EaiEacENCY  Enebct  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974 
(Statement  by  Senator  Nelson) 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Javlts'  bin,  the  "Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974." 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  es- 
tablish a  special  program  under  which  funds 
would  be  made  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  all  areas  of  the  nation  to 
enable  them  to  provide  additional  public 
service  jobs  to  unemployed  persons. 

The  legislation  sets  up  a  stand-by  program 
which  could  provide  up  to  600,000  public 
service  jobs  throughout  the  nation  If  fully 
funded  and  utUlzed.  Funds  would  be  obli- 
gated whenever  either  the  President  himself 
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decides  to  release  funds  to  diminish  the  level 
of  unemployment,  or  the  Congress  itself  so 
decides  by  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
each  House  of  Congress.  In  addition,  when- 
ever the  seasonally  adjusted  nationwide  rate 
of  unemployment  exceeds  6  percent  for  three 
consecutive  months,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  obligate  funds  appro- 
priated  for   this   program. 

On  last  December  28.  the  President  signed 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-203) ,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  which  I  originally  introduced 
together  with  Senator  Javits  last  April  12.  In 
reaching  a  compromise  with  the  Administra- 
tion last  year  In  order  to  secure  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  on  manpower  reform  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  program  of  public  service  employment 
under  title  II  of  that  Act  to  local  areas  having 
a  rate  of  unemployment  of  6.5  percent  or 
more.  Although  other  areas  could  use  part 
of  their  manpower  funds  for  public  service 
employment,  the  final  bill  Included  no  spe- 
cific authorization  of  separate  funds  for  that 
purpose  in  areas  other  than  those  having  6.5 
percent  or  more  unemployment  rates. 

However,  the  Senate  last  year  passed 
the  Emergency  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1973  (S.  1560)  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  74  to  21.  That  Senate-passed  bill 
provides  for  a  full  extension  of  the  Emer- 


by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  myself,  and  other  co- 
sponsors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment A.ssist&nce  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Traming  Act  of  1973  in  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VI,  and  all  references  there- 
to, as  title  VH  and  by  redesignating  sections 
601  through  615,  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  sections  701  through  715,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  title  V  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— SPECLiL  EMERGENCY  EN- 
ERGY EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

"APPP.OPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  601.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  Act  under  section  4.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  6\ims,  not  to  exceed  $4,000.- 

^ ,,»•„.,  w^,.  ^^.f     000,000  In  the  aggregate  for  such  period,  as 

gency  Employment  Act  of   1971   which — '"'^y  *»*  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
Senator  Javits  and  I  drafted  and  intro-     °^  "*'=  '^"i«- 


duced  3  years  ago.  Over  300,000  previ- 
ously unemployed  persons  have  been 
hired  in  public  service  jobs  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  since  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  in  July  of  1971. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  nationwide  public  service  em- 
ployment program  which  would  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  nationwide  unem- 
ployment rate  has  receded  below  4.5  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed Emergency  Employment 
Amendments  of  1973,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1975,  is  still 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  the  House  passes  similar  public  serv- 
ice employment  legislation,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  joint  Senate-House  confer- 
ence could  easily  reconcile  any  such 
House  legislation  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Amendments  of  1973  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate,  and  a  sig- 
nificant public  service  employment  pro- 
gram for  all  areas  of  the  Nation  could 
then  be  enacted  into  law  expeditiously. 

The  proposed  Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974  intro- 
duced today  will,  together  with  other 
proposals  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  training,  be  the  focus  of  upcoming 
hearings  on  xmemployment  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  always  work 
together  closely  with  Senator  Javits,  who 
is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  in 
developing  proposals  under  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

I  believe  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  should  give  prompt 
attention  to  the  useful  and  creative  fea- 
tures set  forth  In  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  Introduced 


"EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  IXND 

"Sec.  602.  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund") .  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  601  which  are  not  needed  for  immedi- 
ate expenditure  In  accordance  with  this  title 
shall  be  deposited  in  such  Fund  to  be  avail-  ' 
able  for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utUize  sums  deposited  in  the  F*und  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  title. 

"FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Whenever— 

"  ( 1 )  the  President  determines,  after  re- 
viewing forecasts  of  anticipated  levels  of 
economic  activity,  that  specified  amounts 
available  in  the  Fund  should  be  obligated 
in  order  to  diminish  expected  levels  of  un- 
employment, and  notifies  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  such  determination;  or 

"(2)  the  CongresG,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, determines  after  reviewing  forecasts  of 
anticipated  levels  of  economic  activity,  that 
specified  amounts  available  in  the  Fund 
should  be  obligated  in  order  to  diminish  ex- 
pected levels  of  unemployment,  and  notifies 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  such  de- 
termination; or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (se?.sonally 
adjusted)  exceeds  6  percent  for  three  con- 
secutive months;  the  Secretary  shall  obligate 
such  amounts  to  provide  unemployed  and 
underemployed  ptersons  with  transitional 
enyjloyment  In  jobs  providing  needed  public 
services,  and,  wherever  feasible,  related 
training  and  manpower  services  to  enable 
such  person.s  to  move  into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  this  title.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  any  determination  under 
paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  or  concur- 
rent resolution  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  In  the  case  of  a  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
to  the  full  extent  that  funds  are  available 
in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  Except  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  title  anTong 


prime  sponsors  designated  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  and  eligible  applicants  under  title 
n  of  this  Act  throughout  the  United  States 
on  an  equitable  basis,  taking  ir.to  account 
the  rate  of  unemployment  in  areas  served 
by  such  prime  sponsors  and  eligible  appli- 
C!»nts. 

"(c)  Transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  financed  under  tl^iis  title 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  sections  205,  206,  207.  203,  a*id 
209  of  this  Act. 

"special  report 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Within  21  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  otlier 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies.  sl«ll 
submjt  10  the  Congrees  a  special  report  with 
respect  to  implementation  of  this  title.  The 
repca-t  r«iulred  under  this  section  shiall 
include — 

"(1)  a  detailed  analysis  of  anticipated 
levels  of  economic  activity  and  unemploy- 
ment and  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  mak- 
ing various  determinations  under  paragraph 
(1)    of  section  603(a);   and 

"(2)  comprehensive  plans  for  implementa- 
tion of  provisions  of  this  title  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)   of  section  603(a). 

"(b)  The  President  and  the  Secretary  may 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  other  reports  as 
are  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

"(c)  Reports  transmitted  under  this  s«c- 
tlon,  shall,  when  transmitted  to  the  Ccm- 
grc.is.  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Laljor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives.  Nothing  in  ttis 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  the  report  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  com- 
mittee. ' 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr. 
Kennedy.'  :  \ 

S.  2994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  health  policy  and  of 
effective  State  health  regulatory  pro- 
grams and  area  health  planning  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
I  introduce  on  his  behalf  -a  bill  to  amend 
the  Pubhc  Health  Act  to  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  health  policy 
and  for  effective  State  health  regulatory 
programs  and  area  health  planning  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  This  act 
may  be  cited  tis  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  1974,  many  existing  authorities 
mider  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  will 
expire.  Among  the  expiring  programs  are 
regional  medical  programs,  comprehen- 
sive health  planning,  and  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  which  provides  aid  to  hos- 
pital construction. 

Last  year,  the  administration  proposed 
allowing  regional  medical  programs  and 
the  Hill-Burton  program  to  expire.  They 
proposed  extending  comprehensive 
health  planning  authorities  with  very 
little  change.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
authorized  a  1-year  extension  of  all  ex- 
piring Public  Health  Service  Act  authori- 
ties in  order  to  enable  later  congressional 
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examination  and  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  and,  if  necessary 
to  develop  alternative  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  regional  medical 
programs  were  intended,  at  the  time  of 
their  enactment,  to  help  bring  about 
better  organization  of  our  health  care 
delivery  system.  Both  were  initially  in- 
tended to  create  a  mechanism  to  bring 
about  better  organization  of  health  care 
resources.  Neither  program  has  accom- 
plished that  goal. 

The  blame  for  failure  to  accomplish 
their  original  goal  does  not  lie  entirely 
with  those  responsible  in  the  execution 
of  those  programs.  The  legislative  liistory 
of  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
authority  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
focus  and  a  lack  of  clear  delineation  of 
mission,  as  well  as  absence  of  an  effective 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  a  mission, 
even  if  one  existed. 

Comprehensive  health  plarming  agen- 
cies, although  varying  widely  in  their 
effectiveness,  have  in  general,  been  un- 
derfunded and  understaffed.  Moreover, 
they  lack  the  legislative  authority  to 
bring  about  adequate  suasion  to  imple- 
ment their  proposed  plans. 

The  regional  medical  programs,  ini- 
tially conceived  as  a  system  of  university 
hospital  centered  regionalization  of 
health  services  in  an  area,  suffered  from 
serious  dilution  of  the  original  legislation 
during  its  development  in  the  Congress. 
For  that  reason,  allhough  many  worthy 
projects  have  been  funded  through  the 
regional  medical  proyrams,  the  program 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill  its 
original  purpose — which  was  concerned 
with  better  organization  of  health  care 
services  throughout  the  United  States. 

Even  though  these  programs  can  be 
criticized  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  I 
believe  that  to  terminate  them  abruptly 
as  the  administration  proposed  last  year 
would  be  a  serious  error  and  a  waste  of 
valuable  organization  and  manpower 
which  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  these  programs  over  the  years. 
It  is  clear  that  the  existing  authorities 
are  inadequate.  However,  to  terminate 
these  programs  abruptly,  would  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  throw  the  baby  out  w^lth 
the  bathwater. 

A  proposal  I  am  about  to  introduce  is 
intended  to  replace  the  existing  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  regional 
medical  program  authorities,  while  re- 
taining their  desirable  aspects  and 
strengthening  them  in  those  areas 
where  it  is  apparent  that  strengthening 
is  necessary. 

This  legislation  will  replace  regional 
medical  programs  and  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  with  new  area- 
wide  health  planning  agencies.  It  will  at 
the  same  time  give  those  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  and  regional 
medical  programs  which  are  capable  of 
doing  so  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  new  regional 
health  agencies.  Extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  authority  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  facilities  construction  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  a  uni- 
versal, comprehensive  national  health 
insuraoce  program  will  become  a  reality 


in  the  United  States  within  the  next 
several  years.  Universal  entitlement  is 
essential  in  order  to  realiie  the  goal  of 
adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
However,  simply  financing  hesdth  care 
services  is  not  enough.  Legislation  which 
will  modify  the  existing  health  care  sys- 
tem and  expand  its  ability  to  provide  the 
services  to  which  every  American  will 
be  entitled  upon  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  recently  enacted  into 
law,  is  a  start  down  this  road.  It  alone 
is  not  suflicient.  The  legislation  which 
I  propose  today  is  intended  to  create  a 
decisionmaking  mechanism  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  will  assist  in 
solving  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
allocation  of  health  care  resources 
throughout  this  country. 

This  legislation  places  gj-eat  authority 
and  responsibility  at  the  local  level, 
where  detailed  decisionp  concerning 
placement  of  health  care  facilities  and 
services  must  be  made.  It  vests  States 
with  regulatory  authority,  heavily  predi- 
cated upon  recommendations  of  the  area 
health  planning  agencies. 

In  addition,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  a  set  of  national 
health  guidelines  and  priorities,  designed 
to  provide  direction  to  Federal  agencies, 
as  well  as  States  and  localities  in  allocat- 
ing health  care  resources. 

Universal  entitlement  tlirough  a  sys- 
tem of  federally  directed  or  federally 
administered  health  insurance  also 
creates  Federal  responsibility  in  assur- 
ing that  equity  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources is  achieved.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
proposal  will  create  an  adequate  mecha- 
nism for  helping  to  make  the  very  diflS- 
cult  policy  decisions  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  near  future  as  a  result  of 
universal  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  area  of 
health  planning  and  regulation  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  It  will  require  redirec- 
tion of  an  $85  billion  a  year  health  care 
industry.  The  problems  posed  and,  there- 
fore, the  solutions  proposed  are  not  sim- 
ple. For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  see  that 
all  concerned  with  this  important  health 
planning  legislation  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  make  their  views  known, 
and  to  make  suggestions  which  will  re- 
sult in  an  improvement  of  this  bill.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  the  general  out- 
lines proposed  in  this  legislation  for  the 
health  planning  apparatus  in  this  coun- 
try are  sound,  I  am  open  to  suggestions 
from  any  interested  party  for  improve- 
ment of  it.  Nobody  has  all  the  answers 
in  dealing  with  this  extraordinarily  com- 
plex field,  and  I  would  welcome  construc- 
tive suggestions  from  any  interested 
party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  National 
Health  Planning  and  Development  Act 
of  1974,  a  table  showing  the  financial 
assistance  thereunder,  and  the  text  of 
the  act  itself  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


x> 


ExPL.^NATiON — Health  Plakning  Act  or  1974 

HEALTH     PLANNIKO    AGENCDEa STRtTCTUBE     AND 

FtTNCTIONS 

The  National  Health  Planning  Act  of  1974 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  health 
planning  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  provides  that  within 
120  days  following  enactment  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
shall  publish  proposed  boundaries  for  health 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  Such 
health  areas  will  Include  all  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Each  health  planning  area 
is  to  encompass  between  500,000  and  3  mil- 
lion people,  except  that  the  population  of  the 
health  area  may  contain  more  than  3  million 
people  if  the  area  includes  a  standard  metro- 
politan stastical  area  with  a  population  of 
more  than  3  million,  and  less  than  500.000 
people,  If  the  population  of  a  State  is  less 
than  500,000. 

Tliese  area.s  are  not  to  cross  State  lines,  al- 
though States  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  areas.  The  areas  are  intended  to  be 
medically  self-sufflclent.  They  should  Include 
provision  for  all  levels  of  medical  care,  and 
are.  If  possible  to  Include  at  least  one  center 
for  highly  speciallied  care  and  one  academic 
health  center.  (The  center  for  specialized 
care  and  the  academic  health  center  may  be 
the  same.)  The  Secretary  is  required  to  con- 
sult with  existing  314(a)  and  314(b)  agen- 
cies. In  establishing  the  boundaries  of  health 
plamilng  areas.  Boundaries,  onoe  established, 
may  be  revised  by  the  Secret»ry.  Decisions 
concerning  boundary  revisions  may  be  made 
In  consultation  with  the  appropriate  state 
and  local  officials  and  agencies  Involved. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Secretary,  in  establish- 
ing health  planning  area  boundaries,  will 
take  into  accovuit  problems  asBoclated  with 
the  generation  and  analysis  of  data  describ- 
ing health  services  and  practices  in  the  area. 
One  example  would  be  the  importance  of 
integrating.  If  only  on  an  Administrative 
le-  el,  existing  areas  designated  under  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
provisions  of  H.R.  1,  with  the  proposed  health 
areas. 

The  health  area  is  the  keystone  of  this 
planning  bill.  It  Is  intended  to  be  the  funda- 
mental geographic  basis  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess. It  Is  intended  that  each  area  be  medi- 
cally self-contained,  and  that  Information 
based  upon  the  location  of  facilities,  man- 
power, and  services  be  gathered  by  the  agen- 
cy, analyzed  and  used  as  the  basis  for  pro- 
jecting area  needs  In  order  to  formulate  long- 
range  goals,  as  reflected  In  a  long-range  goal 
plan.  Each  area  Is  expected  to  assess  existing 
resources  and  to  project  future  needs,  both 
in  terms  of  additional  resources,  and  the  re- 
distribution of  existing  resources  within  the 
area. 

For  example,  In  many  of  our  urban  areas 
health  care  resources  are  concentrated  In 
affluent  sections  of  the  community,  while  less? 
affluent  parts  of  the  community,  which  may 
be  only  a  few  miles  away  are  virtual  health 
care  deserts.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  health 
planning  agency  In  the  area  Identify  such 
a  maldistribution  of  resources  and  Incor- 
porate recommendations  for  improving  the 
equity  of  the  situation  in  their  long-range 
goal  plan. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  the  health 
planning  agency  formulate  a  set  of  short- 
term  strategies  designed  to  bring  about  the 
long-range  plan. 

The  structure  of  the  health  planning  agen- 
cy is  detailed  in  the  proposal.  Briefly,  it  is 
to  be  a  private  nonprofit  agency  Incorporated 
In  the  State  In  which  It  functions.  Its  policy- 
making board  is  to  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives, in  equal  numbers,  from  consumers 
of  health  care  services  (unrelated  to  the  pro- 
vision of  those  services),  providers  of  serv- 
ices     (representing      health      professionals, 
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health  insurers,  and  health  institutions) ,  and 
officials  holding  public  office. 

It  is  hoped,  through  this  mechanism,  to 
achieve  a  balance  of  input  and  interest  into 
the  policy-making  process. 

The  legislation  provides  adequate  financing 
to  attract  high  quality  personnel  to  staff  what 
will  be  a  sophisticated  and  demanding  op- 
eration. 

Guidelines  are  set  forth  In  the  legisla- 
tion describing  elements  which  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  health  plan.  The  legislation  re- 
quires that  data  concerned,  (at  a  mini- 
mum) with  the  health  status  of  residents 
In  the  health  area,  health  care  facilities, 
personnel  and  services  functioning  In  the 
area,  patterns  of  utilization  of  health  care 
personnel,  facilities  and  services  In  the  area, 
and  the  effect  of  the  area's  health  care  de- 
livery system  on  the  health  of  the  residents 
in  that  area  be  generated  and  analyzed.  This 
Information  must  result  In  the  promulgation 
of  a  long-range  goal  plan  and  a  short-term 
priorities  plan. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
comprehensive  health  planning  agencies  Is 
their  inability  to  exert  leverage  to  bring 
about  compliance  with  a  plan.  The  absence 
of  adequate  leverage  has  resulted  to  date  not 
only  in  an  inability  to  Implement  plans,  but, 
often.  In  the  development  of  plans  which 
are  of  inferior  quality,  do  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems  of  the  distribution 
of  health  care  resources  within  an  area,  and 
Jjire  frequently  concerned  only  with  facUl- 
""  ties  construction. 

The  passage  of  section  1122  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  last  year,  giving  health  plan- 
ning agencies  additional  authority  in  the 
area  of  capital  expenditures,  hcEs  somewhat 
Improved  the  situation.  The  National  Health 
Planning  Act  of  1974  takes  an  additional  and 
important  step  In  the  same  direction.  It  pro- 
vides that  each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  each  pro- 
posed use  within  Its  health  area,  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  any  program  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  I^^llltles  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963.  Any  funds  obligated  under  those  two 
authorities  for  the  development,  expansion, 
or  support  of  health  faculties,  manpower,  or 
services  must  be  approved  or  disapproved  by 
the  health  plaimlng  agency.  Of  those  proj- 
ects approved,  the  health  planning  agency  is 
responsible  for  establishing  priorities  among 
those  projects. 

If  an  agenc^  disapproves  a  proposed  use  of 
Federal  funds  N^der  the  authorities  cited 
above,  the  Secretyy  may  not  make  Federal 
funds  available  for  that  program  until  he 
has  made,  at  the  Ir^tlatlve  of  the  entity  re- 
questing those  fundil^  a  review  of  the  agency 
decision.  In  making  such  a  review,  the  Secre- 
tary should  give  the  appropriate  State  health 
commission  (authorized  by  this  legislation) 
and  any  other  appropriate  State  health 
agency  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  agency 
decision  and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
comments  on  the  decision.  The  Secretary  may 
override  the  decision  of  the  health  planning 
^  agency,  but  in  so  doing  must  make  a  detailed 
public  statement  concerning  his  reasons  for 
overriding  that  decision. 

In  addition,  the  health  planning  agency 
shall  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
planning  agencies  designated  under  section 
1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  all  capital  expendi- 
tures In  access  of  $100,000.  This  requirement 
Is  intended  to  assist  the  1122  agencies  In 
those  areas  in  which  they  exist  to  perform 
their  functions  effectively  and  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  health  planning  agencies  au- 
thorized under  this  Title. 

The  health  planning  agency  Is  required  to 
review,  on  a  periodic  basis,  the  health  services 
offered  or  proposed  to  be  offered  in  a  health 
area  and  shall  make  recommendations  to  each 


State  health  commission,  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  for  the  commission's  certification 
of  such  health  services. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  provides  that 
the  health  planning  t^ency  establish  criteria, 
based  upon  long  and  short-range  plans  for 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  addition  or  expansion 
of  services,  facilities  or  manpower  In  that 
health  area. 

Control  of  capital  expenditure  is  one 
mechanism  effecting  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources in  the  health  area.  Patterns  and  lev- 
eLs  of  reimbursement  for  services  Is  another. 
For  that  reason,  the  health  planning  agency 
is  required  to  review  rates  charged  by  pro- 
viders In  Its  health  area,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  health  commission 
concerning  modification  In  those  rates  as  an 
additional  tool  for  Implementing  its  health 
plan  in  an  area.  Criteria  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  formulating  recommenda- 
tions are  listed  in  the  bill. 

The  legislation  provides  for  extensive  re- 
view and  due  process  protection,  and  list 
criteria  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  formu- 
lating its  recommendations. 

HEALTH  PLANNING  AGENCIES SVPPOBT 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  number  of 
forms  of  assistance  to  entitles  designed  to  be 
designated  as  health  planning  agencies. 

First  of  all,  the  Secretary  may  provide  all 
necessary  technical  and  other  nonfinanclal 
assistance  to  nonprofit  private  entitles 
which  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as  a 
health  planning  agency.  Only  one  such  entity 
may  be  funded  in  each  health  area. 

In  addition,  grants  are  authorized  to  as- 
sist in  developing  health  planning  agencies. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  enter  into  a 
designation  agreement  with  one  (and  only 
one)  entity  In  each  health  planning  area 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  accepting  appllcatloiLB  for  such  desig- 
nation, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  pri- 
ority to  314(b)  agencies  and  regional  med- 
ical programs  If  they  are  functioning  In  an 
area. 

The  approval  of  the  Governor  of  each  State 
Is  required  before  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate any  entity  as  the  health  planning 
agency  for  a  health  area. 

STATE    HEALTH    COMMISSIONS STBnCmTXE    AND 

FUNCTIONS 

States  vary  widely  In  their  ability  to  deal 
w^ith  the  problems  of  equitable  distribution 
of  health  care  resources.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  States  an  opportunity  to  regulate 
the  health  care  industry  w^ithln  that  State, 
within  Federal  guidelines.  In  order  to  Improve 
equity  In  the  provision  of  health  services.  If, 
after  an  adequate  trial  period,  the  State  does 
not  perform  the  functions  outlined  in  this 
legislation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  those  functions. 

This  legislation  requires  that  the  State  per- 
form a  number  of  planning  and  regulatory 
functions.  In  addition,  it  requires  that  the 
States  vest  the  responsibUlty  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  functions  in  a  single 
agency.  However,  the  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar agency  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States,  In  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  a 
variety  of  satisfactory  administrative  ar- 
rangements fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation. 

Conditional  designation  of  a  State  agency 
as  a  State  health  commission  may  be  termi- 
nated by  either  the  agency  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  upon  90 
days  notice  from  either  party. 

The  agency  designated  as  a  State  health 
commission  must  be  the  sole  agency  of  the 
State  for  the  performance  of  the  regulatory 
functions  detaUed  In  the  legislation. 

The  Governor  or  the  legislature  of  the 
State  Involved,  (whichever  is  authorized 
under  the  law  creating  the  agency).   Is  re- 


quired to  appoint  fji  advisory  council  to  adj 
vise  the  commission  on  the  perf<xiiiance  of 
Its  functions.  At  least  %  of  the  members  of 
such  councU  shail  be  individuals  who  are  not 
providers  of  health  care  services,  shall  b« 
representative  of  the  various  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  State,  the  health  planning  agen- 
cies within  the  State,  holders  of  public  elec 
tlve  office  of  the  government  of  the  States 
and  various  social,  economic  and  racial  popu» 
latlons  groups  of  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  State  Is  required  to  have 
an  administrative  program  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  regulatory  functions  required 
by  the  bill.  The  administrative  program  must 
perform  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

STATE   REGUIJ^TORT   FUNCTIONS 

Each  State  health  commission  for  which  a 
designation  agreement  is  In  effect  shall  per- 
form the  following  regulatory  functions:       | 

(a)  Annual  approval  or  disapproval  ot 
long-range  goal  plans  and  short-term  pri- 
ority plans  of  each  health  planning  agency 
functioning  within  that  State. 

(b)  Annual  review  of  the  budget  of  eacU 
health  planning  agency. 

(c)  Review  applications  by  each  healtik 
planning  agency  for  planning  or  develop- 
ment grants,  and  report  Its  comments  00 
such  applications  to  the  Secretary.  1 

(d)  Serve  as  the  designated  planning  agent 
cy  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  section  112S 

of  the  Social  Security  Act.  "N 

(e)  Determine  which  services,  after  con-         > 
sidering  the  recommendations  of  the  appro- 
priate health  planning  agency,  will  be  certi- 
fied within  State. 

(f)  License  health  care  faculties  an4 
health  care  delivery  personnel  in  the  State. 

(g)  Set  standards  for  health  care  faculties 
and  review  the  performance  of  health  serv- 
ices within  the  State,  with  respect  to  quality 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  State  law. 

(h)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  appropriate  health  planning 
agency  determine,  on  a  prospective  basis, 
rates  to  be  tised  for  reimbursement  for 
health  services  and  regulate  all  reimburse- 
ments of  health  care  providers  which  are 
either  on  a  charge,  cost,  negotiator  or  other 
basis.  Review  of  such  rates  shall  be  made  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Guidelines  upon  which  to  base  rate  regu- 
lation are  detaUed  In  the  legislation. 

Rate  regulation  may  be  performed,  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  by  another  agency  of  the 
State  government  under  an  agreement  wlta 
the  State  health  commission  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

In  making  regulatory  decisions  under  the 
authority  of  this  legislation,  the  State  health 
commission  must  comply  with  the  goals  of 
the  applicable  long-range  goal  plan  or  short- 
term  priority  plan  to  the  extent  possible.  If  a 
deviation  from  the  goals  of  these  plans  exist, 
the  Commission  must  explain  the  reason* 
for  the  inconsistency  to  the  appropriate 
health  service  agency. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  HEALTH  COMMISSIONS  ANt 
HEALTH    PLANNING    AGENCIES 

Authority  for  grants  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  State  health  commisslone 
is  provided  in  this  legislation. 

A  ntimber  of  forms  of  assistance  are  avail- 
able to  State  health  commissions  and  local 
health  planning  agencies  under  the  provl^ 
slons  of  this  bill.  { 

Technical  assistance  is  authorized  to  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  when  necessary. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  forms  of  financial 
assistance  are  authorized  Intended  to  facUi- 
tate  the  development  of  health  plans  an4 
the  regulatory  apparatus  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment them. 

1.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  private  entities  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  fulfilling  the 
organizational      and      operational     require- 
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ments  of  thia  legMatloa,  la  order  to  becooM 
lieftlth  plaBning  agcnetes. 

For  the  parpoee  of  mitring  payments  pur- 
EtHtnt  to  grants  tui<ler  ttils  legislation,  there 
are  autborlaed  to  be  approprtated  »15  mUUon 
for  the  nscal  year  •ndlcg  June  30.  1»74;  $30 
million  for  tb«  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
197S;  $30  million  for  the  flecal  year  ending 
June  30,  1676;  and  $30  million  for  the  fiscal 
yvar  ending  June  30,  19T7. 

3.  In  addition,  ttae  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  granta  annually  to  each  health 
planning  agency  wltta  which  a  designation 
agreement  exists,  for  the  compensation  of 
agency  personnel,  collection  o(data,  planning 
and  other  actlvttles  c^  the  agency  reqiUred 
to  develop  a  health  plan  for  that  area.  The 
amount  of  such  be«'.th  planning  grant  shall 
be  35  cents  for  Pitch  resident  of  the  health 
area.  However,  the  Secretary  may  double  that 
grant  if  the  pLumlng  agency  Is  able  to  con- 
tribute an  amo\:at  equal  to  the  difference 
between  SO  cents  per  person  served  by  the 
health  area  and  7.5  cents  per  person  served 
by  the  health  ap^a.  local  fimding  mxist  be 
from  non-Federal  public  sources. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  for  planning  may 
not  be  less  than  $150,000.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  pursuant  to  the  grants 
for  planning,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $60  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $100 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977. 

These  entitlements  may  be  ratably  reduced 
If  authorizations  exceed  appropriations. 

S.  In  addition  to  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  planning  agencies  and  for  the  for- 
mulation of  health  plans,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  creation  of  an  area  health 
service  development  fund.  This  fimd  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  discretionary  money  to  the 
health  planning  agencies  in  order  to  enable 
It  to  sponsor  projects  which  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  goals  described  by  the 
health  plans.  It  Is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
worthwhile  projects  currently  being  under- 
taken by  the  regional  medical  programs  can 
bo  funded  under  this  authority,  providing 
tfcey  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
•zeawlde  plan.  The  amount  of  any  grant  un- 
der this  authority  may  not  exceed  $1  per 
capita,  based  on  the  population  of  the  health 
planning  area. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  grants  under  this  authority,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
$125  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976;  and  $125  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1977. 

4.  Assistance  is  authorlBCd  under  this  leg- 
islation for  the  development  and  operation  of 
State  health  commissions.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  developing  a  State 
health  commission.  Such  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  development 
for  a  State  health  commission.  The  amount 
of  any  grant  for  costs  of  operating  a  State 
health  commlsrton  for  Its  Srst  year  may  not 
•xceed  75  percent  of  such  costs.  The  amount 
of  any  subaequent  grant  for  a  commlaalon's 
cost  of  operation  may  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $500,000  or  SO  percent  of  Its  cost  of  oper- 
ation for  a  year  subsequent  to  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

For  the  costs  of  State  health  commission 
development,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974;  $3  mUllon  for  tue  fiscal 
year  ending  June  $0.  1975;  $3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976;  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

For  the  cost  of  operating  State  health 
commissions,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974;  $5  tnmir^n  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976;  $10  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1976;  and  $10 


million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977. 

5.  This  bill  also  contains  authority  for  con- 
tinued funding  for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams and  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies.  In  order  to  allow  their  activities  to 
iiiesh  with  the  authorities  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

FEBERAL      CriDELrNT;S      TOR      HBALTH      PLANNINO 
ACENCXES  AND  STATE  HEALTH  COMMISSIONS 

Federal  health  policy  has  In  the  past  been 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  policy.  With  In- 
creasing centralization  of  the  financing  of 
health  care  services  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  Federal  level,  it  has  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  and  enco\irage  adherence  to  a 
Federal  health  policy.  As  wa  move  toward  a 
broad,  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program,  it  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  identlfj'  areas  of  need,  as  well 
as  areas  of  surplus  with  raepect  to  health 
services  throughout  the  United  States.  If  the 
Federal  Government  Is  responsible  for  rais- 
ing and  distributing  funds  In  order  to  pur- 
chase health  services  on  behalf  of  residents 
of  the  United  States,  it  Is  surely  responsible 
for  assuring  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
those  funds,  and  in  assuring  that  areas  of 
need  receive  special  attention. 

ThU  legislation  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate guidelines  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  concerning 
national  health  p>ollcy. 

In  developing  these  guidelines,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  give  speaal  attention  to 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  Guidelines  with  respect  to  the  appropri- 
ate supply,  distribution  and  organization  of 
health  resources  services. 

2.  A  statement  of  national  health  goals, 
developed  with  emphasis  on  the  following 
objectives: 

(a)  Primary  care  services  for  medically 
underserved  populations,  specially  those 
which  are  located  in  a  rtiral  or  economically 
depressed  area. 

(b)  Integration  of  Institutional  services 
within  an  area. 

(c)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices. 

<d)  The  training  and  increased  utilization 
of  physician  assistants. 

(e)  Assuring  the  availability  of  support 
services,  particularly  costly  and  sophisti- 
cated services,  on  an  are&wlde  or  regional 
basis. 

(f)  Promotion  of  activities  designed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  healtOi  services,  with 
particular  regard  to  needs  identified  by  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Bevlew  Organizations. 

(g)  The  development  of  inetUutlons  capa- 
ble of  providing  Integrated,  multi-level 
services. 

(h)  The  adoption  of  simplified  and  uni- 
form cost  accounting,  reimbursement,  utili- 
zation reporting  systems,  and  Improved 
management  procedures  for  health  care 
providers. 

(1)  The  adoption  of  uniform  formulae  for 
relating  coats  of  operation  or  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  health  care 
services. 

(J)  The  adoption  of  a  clasalflcation  system 
designed  to  assure  uniform  Identification  of 
various  health  care  providers,  as  outlined  in 
the  legislation. 

The  Secretary  is  required,  to  the  maxlmvim 
extent  possible,  to  issue  guidelines  In  quan- 
titative terms,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  use 
by  State  health  commissions  and  area  health 
planning  agencies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  l.-nplementation 
of  and  adherence  to  the  gttldellnea  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  the  legislation 
directs  the  Secretary  to  take  compliance  with 
those  guidelines  into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  State  is  ade- 
quately fulfilling  its  re.sponstbllltle8  with  re- 


spect to  Its  regulatory  functions,  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  review  and  approve  area- 
wide  healtti  agency  budgets.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of 
promulgating  a  plan  falling  within  his 
guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  extremely 
complex,  and  has  great  potential  for  Influ- 
encing the  distribution  of  health  care  re- 
sources and  the  efficiency  with  which  health 
care  funds  are  expended  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  Intend  to  schedule  hearings 
on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future,  and 
am  anxious  to  hear  the  comments  of  all  In- 
terested parties  concerning  this  proposal. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
will  generate  controversy.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  logical  and  potentially  effective  proposal. 
I  believe  it  wlU  eflTectively  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  for  health  planning 
as  I  see  them.  However,  I  know  I  speak  for 
other  members  of  the  Health  Bubcommlttee 
as  well  as  myself  when  I  say  I  will  welcome 
constructive  Ideas  concerning  ways  to 
strengthen  this  proposal.  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  such  comments  during  the  course 
of  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE   NATIONAL  HEALTH 
PLANNING  ACT  OF  1974 

II  n  miilionsl 
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Note:  total  authoriration,  1752,000,000 

S.  2994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
nepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act  of  1B74." 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  tbte^  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMEirr 
"Part  A — Health  Seevice  Planning 

ACENdES 

"kxalth  axeas 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
throughout  the  United  States  health  areas 
with  respect  to  which  health  planning  agen- 
cies shall  be  designated  under  section  606. 
Each  health  area  shall  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

" ( 1 )  The  area  shall  be  a  rational  region  for 
the  proper  planning  and  development  of 
health  services  which  has  available  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  all  necessary 
health  services  for  the  residents  of  the  area. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  area 
shall  Include  at  least  one  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialized  health  services 
and  one  academic  health  science  center. 

"(3)  The  area  shall  not  cross  State  bound- 
aries. 

"(4)  The  area,  upon  Its  establishment, 
shall  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  or  more  than  three  mil- 
lion; except  that  (A)  the  population  of  an 
area  may  be  more  than  three  million  If  the 
area  comprises  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget)  wltfi  a  population 
of  more  than  three  mUllon.  and  (B)  the  pec- 
ulation of  an  area  may  be  less  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  if  the  area  comjirlses  an  entire 


'I 


State  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
five  himdred  thousand. 

"(b)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  proposed  boundaries  for 
health  areas  covering  the  United  States.  In 
the  development  of  the  proposed  boundaries 
of  the  health  areas,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  and  solicit  the  views  of  the  Gover- 
nor (or  other  chief  executive  officer)  of  each 
State  and  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
agency  of  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
each  State  agency  which  administers  or 
supervises  the  administration  of  a  State's 
health  planning  functions  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a),  and 
each  entity  which  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive, regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  local 
area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section 
314(b).  During  the  thirty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  proposed  boundaries 
of  the  health  areas,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider comments  submitted  to  him  by  other 
interested  persons  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  such  areas  and  at  the  expiration  of  such 
period  he  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  boundaries  of  the  health  areas. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  at  the  request  of  any 
health  planning  agency  the  appropriateness 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  health  areas  and 
may  revise  the  boundaries  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. In  making  any  boundary  revision,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  solicit  the 
views  of  the  officials  and  agencies  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  who  represent  the  geo- 
graphical regions  affected  by  the  boundary 
revision,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
his  proposal  for  the  boundary  revision,  and 
shall  allow  thirty  days  (from  the  date  the 
proposal  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter) for  the  submission  of  comments  on  the 
proposal  by  Interested  persons  and  for  his 
review  of  such  comments  before  putting  Into 
effect  the  proposed  boundary  revision. 
"health  planning  agencies 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'health  planning  agency'  means 
a  nonprofit  private  corporation  which  is  or- 
ganized and  operated  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  and  which  is  capa- 
ble, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  per- 
forming each  of  the  functions  described  In 
section  603.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  and  section 
603. 

"(b)(1)  A  health  planning  agency  for  a 
health  area  shall  (A)  be  incorporated  in  the 
Stat©  In  which  it  Is  located  and  (B)  not  be 
a  subsidiary  of.  or  otherwise  controlled  by, 
any  other  private  corporation  or  other  private 
legal  entity. 

"(2)  A  health  planning  agency  shall  have 
a  staff  which  provides  the  agency  with  ex- 
pertise in  at  least  the  following:  (A)  The 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data,  (B)  planning, 
and  (C)  health  manpower,  faculties  and 
services.  The  size  of  the  professional  staff  of 
any  agency  shall  be  not  less  than  the  greater 
of  5  or  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the 
population  (rounded  to  the  next  highest 
on©  hundred  thousand)  of  the  health  area 
which  the  agency  serves  by  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  staff  of  a  health  planning 
agency  shall  be  selected,  paid,  promoted,  and 
discharged  in  accordance  with  such  system 
as  the  agency  may  estobllsh,  except  that  the 
rat©  of  pay  for  any  position  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  pay  prevailing  In  the  health 
area  for  slmUar  positions  in  other  public  or 
private  planning  or  health  service  entitles. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  health  planning  agency 
shall  have  a  governing  body  composed.  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B).  of  not 
less  than  ten  members  and  of  not  more  than 
thirty  members,  except  that  the  innnber  of 


memoers  may  exceed  thirty  if  the  govern- 
ing body  has  established  another  unit  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  paragraph  as  an  'e"ecutive 
committee')  composed,  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B) ,  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  governing  body  and  has 
delegated  to  that  unit  the  authority  to  take 
such  action  as  the  governing  body  is  author- 
ized to  take.  The  governing  body — 

"(i)  shall  be  responsible  for  "the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  health  planning  agency,  includ- 
ing matters  relating  to  the  staff  of  the  agen- 
cy, the  agency's  budget,  and  procedures  and 
criteria  (developed  and  published  pursuant 
to  section  604)  for  performing  its  functions 
under  subjections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 603; 

"ill>  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  the  long-range  goal  plan  and  the  short- 
term  priorities  plan  required  by  section  603 
(b); 

"(ill)  shall  Issue  an  annual  report  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  agency.  Include  In 
that  report  the  fong-range  goal  plan  and  the 
short-term  priorities  pKn  developed  by  the 
agency,  and  make  the  report  readUy  avaUable 
to  the  residents  of  the  health  area  and  the 
various  communications  media  riervlng  such 
area: 

"(iv)  shall  reimburse  its  members  for  their 
reasonable  costs  Incurred  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  governing  body; 

"(V)  shall  meet  at  least  one  In  each  calen- 
dar quarter  of  a  year  and  shall  meet  at  least 
two  additional  times  in  a  year  unless  its 
executive  committee  meets  for  that  number 
of  times  In  that  year;  and 

"(vl)  shall  conduct  Its  business  meetings 
In  public  and  shall  make  Its  records  and  data 
available  upon  request,  to  the  public. 
A  quorum  for  a  governing  body  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  members  described 
In  each  clause  of  subparagraph  (B) .  If  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions  a  governing  body 
appoints  a  subcommittee  of  its  members  or 
an  advisory  group,  it  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  make  its  appointments  to  any 
such  subcommittee  or  group  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  the  representation  on  such 
subcommittee  or  group  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B) . 

"(B)  Of  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  and  executive  committee  (if  any)  of  a 
health  planning  agency — 

"(1)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shall  be  residents  of  the  health  area  served 
by  such  agency  who  are  not  providers  of 
health  care  services  and  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  various  economic,  so- 
cial, racial,  and  geographic  peculation  groups 
of  such  health  area; 

"(ii)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shall  be  residents  of  such  health  area  who 
are  providers  of  health  services  and  who  are 
broadly  representative  of — 

"(I)  health  professionals,  public  and  com- 
munity health  personnel,  and  allied  health 
personnel; 

"(II)  the  health  Institutions  (Including 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  and  uni- 
versity academic  health  science  centers)  lo- 
cated in  such  health  area  and  the  employees 
of  such  Institutions  not  described  In  sub- 
clause (I) ;  and 

"(III)  persons  in  such  health  area  who  pay 
for  health  care  services  (Including  direct 
service  and  Indemnity  Insurance  companies) ; 
and 

"(ill)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shall  be  residents  of  such  health  area  who 
hold  public  elective  offices  which  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  elected  governmental 
authorities  in  the  area.  For  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (11),  the  term  'provider  of 
health  services'  means  an  individual  who 
receives  (either  directly  jot  through  his 
spouse)  more  than  one-tenth  of  his  gross 
annual  Income  from  fees  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  the  provision  of  health  care  services 
or  from  financial  Interests  in  entitles  en- 


gaged In  the  provision  of  health  services  or 
in  producing  or  supplying  drugs  or  other 
articles  for  individuals  and  entitles  engaged 
in  the  provision  of  such  services,  or  from 
both  such  compensation  and  such  interests. 
"(c)  A  health  planning  agency  may  estab- 
lish subarea  advisory  councils  representing 
parts  of  the  agencies'  health  area  to  advise 
the  governing  body  of  the  agency  on  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  composition  of  a  subarea 
advisory  council  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B) .  1 

"FUNCTIONS    OF    HEALTH   PLANNINC    AGENCIEg 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of —  I 

"(1)  Improving  the  health  of  residents  <jf 
a  health  area,  | 

"(2)  increasing  the  accessibility,  accepta- 
bility, continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health 
services  provided  them,  and  , 

"(3)  restraining  increases  in  the  cost  qf 
providing  them  health  services,  i 

each  health  planning  agency  shall  have  as  its 
primary  responsibilities  the  provision  of 
effective  health  planning  for  its  health  area 
and  the  promotion  of  the  development  within 
the  area  of  health  services  and  facllltlos 
which  meet  identified  needs,  reduce  docu- 
mented inefficiencies,  and  implement  the 
health  plans  of  the  agency.  To  meet  its 
primary  responsibilities,  a  health  planning 
agency  shall  carry  out  the  functions  da- 
scribed  in  subsections  (b)  through  (g)  3f 
this  section.  | 

"(b)  In  providing  health  planning,  deveU 
opment,  and  in  making  recommendations 
regarding  regtilatlon  for  its  area,  a  health 
planning  agency  shall  perform  the  following 
functions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  agency  shall  assemble  and  analyae 
data  concerning — 

"(A)  the  health  status  of  the  residents  of 
its  health  area, 

"(B)  the  areas  health  resources,  tncludlnfe 
health    facilities,    manpower,    and    services, 

"(Ct  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  thp 
area  is  health  resources,  including  health 
manpower,  facilities,  and  services, 

"(D)  the  effect  the  area's  health  care  de- 
livery system  has  on  the  health  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  and 

"(E)  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  hospital 
facilities  by  individual  physicians. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall,  after  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  needs  and  resources  de- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1),  annually  estab- 
lish a  long-range  goal  plan  which  shall  be  a 
detailed  statement  of  goals  (A)  describing 
systems  in  the  area  which,  when  developed. 
wUl  assure  that  high  quaUty  health  servicee 
will  be  avaUable  and  accessible  in  a  manner 
which  assures  continuity  of  care,  at  reason- 
able cost,  for  all  residents  of  the  area;  (B> 
which  is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  area;  and  (C)  which  takes 
Into  account  and  is  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  607. 

"(3)  The  agency  shaU  annually  establish 
a  short-term  priorities  plan  which  describes 
objectives  which  wUl  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
long  range  goal  plans  and  pricM-lties  among 
the  objectives.  In  establishing  the  short- 
term  priorities  plan,  the  agency  shall  give 
priority  to  those  objectives  which  maximally 
Improve  the  health  of  the  residents  of  the 
area,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  objec- 
tives to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  ob- 
taining such  objectives,  and  which  are  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  area. 

"(4)  The  agency  shall  develop  and  publish 
specific  plans  and  projects  for  achieving  the 
objectives  established  in  the  short-term  pri- 
orities plan. 

"(c)  In  implementing  its  long  range  goal 
plans  and  short-term  priorities  plan,  a  health 
planning  agency  shaU  perform  the  followln( 
functions: 
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"(1)  The  agency  shall  seek  to  ImpIenMkt 
its  plans  with  tbe  assistance  ot  IndlTlituals 
and  public  and  private  entitle*  In  its  taealth 
area. 

"(3)  The  agexicy  shall  prorMe.  In  accovA- 
siica  with  the  prlarltiss  estahUshed  In  the 
short-term  priorities  plan,  technical  assist- 
ance to  IndlTlduals  and  public  and  private 
entities  In  the  area  for  the  development  of 
projects  and  programs  which  the  agency 
determines  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
health  system  described  in  the  long-range 
goal  plans.  Including  assistance  In  meeting 
tbe  requirements  of  the  agency  prescribed 
under  section  604. 

"(3)  The  agency  shall.  In  accordance  with 
the  priorities  established  In  the  short-term 
priorities  plan,  make  grants  to  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  individuals  and  public 
and  private  entitles  In  the  area  to  assist 
them  in  planning  and  developing  the  projects 
and  programs  which  the  agency  determines 
are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
health  system  described  in  the  long-range 
goal  plan.  Such  gimnta  and  contracts  shall 
be  made  from  tbe  Area  Health  Services  De- 
velopment Fund  of  tbe  agency  established 
with  funds  provided  under  grants  made 
under  section  610.  Ho  such  grant  or  contract 
may  be  iised  for  (A)  the  support  of  an  estab- 
lished program,  (B)  to  pay  the  coats  In- 
curred by  an  entity  or  Individual  In  the 
deUvery  of  health  eare  scmcea,  or  (C)  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  health  facilities. 

"(d)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
coordinate  lU  activities  with  each  profes- 
sional standards  review  organization  (desig- 
nated onder  section  1152  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act) ,  the  State  Health  Commission  and 
any  other  appropriate  regulatory  entity  In 
the  agency's  health  area.  The  agency  shall, 
as  appropriate,  provide  technical  assistanoe 
to  snch  entitles,  secure  data  from  them  for 
use  In  the  agency's  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  enter  Into  agreements 
with  them  which  will  assure  that  actions 
taken  by  su^  entitles  which  alter  the  area's 
health  system  wlQ  be  taken  in  a  manner 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  approved  long- 
range  goal  plan  and  the  short-term  priorities 
plan  In  effect  for  tha  area. 

"(e)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall  (I) 
review  and  recoaunend  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  Secretary  each  proposed  nse 
(aieept  capitation  grants  made  pursuant  to 
section  TTO  of  this  Act)  within  its  health 
area  oC  Mderal  fxinds  appropriated  for  a 
program  under  this  Act  or  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  and  Community  Men- 
tal Healtti  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
'or  tbe  development,  expansion,  or  support 
of  health  faeOitlea,  manpower  or  services; 
and  (a>  estabhsb  privities  for  the  approval 
of  Implications  nnder  part  D  of  this  title 
among  tbeae  proposed  oses  recommended  for 
approval.  If  an  agency  reoommends  for  dis- 
approval under  clause  (I)  a  piopoeed  xise  of 
Federal  funds  for  a  program  deecrlbed  In 
that  clause,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  Fed- 
eral fonda  avallabia  for  such  program  until 
he  has  made,  upon  ncpMst  of  the  entity  mak- 
ing such  pniMaal.  a  ravlew  of  the  agency 
dedaton.  In  making  any  such  review  of  any 
agency  daotalon,  tha  Secretary  sliaU  give  the 
approfntets  State  Health  oonunlaslon  and 
any  other  approprtett  State  health  agency 
an  ^portnnlty  to  consider  the  ageaey  ded- 
aion  and  to  snlmin  to  tbe  Secretary  its  eom- 
OB  tbs  «teclslon.  Tbe  Seeretary  after 
into  eonaUtaratlon  state  Health  Com- 
OBuaente  may  make  Federal  fimds 
available,  notwithstanding  the  agency  de- 
elalasL  Mwb  aiKb  daeistaa  by  the  Secretary 
to  maka  UmOm  smUaMa  itoaU  be  aubmlUad 
to  tba  appmprlato  baattb  service  pi^mring 
agency  and  State  Health  ConunlHion  and 
ahaa  eontabi  a  datodad  statemant  of  the 

nated  \mder  section  lua  ta  the  Social  Seca- 


rlty  Act,  In  carrying  out  their  functions  un- 
der such  section  1 122,  health  planning  agen- 
cies for  the  areas  for  which  such  planning 
agencies  are  designated  shall  review  and 
maka  recommendations  to  such  planning 
agencies  for  the  approval  of  all  capital  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  •  100.000  proposed  by 
health  service  entitles  In  the  health  areas  of 
such  health  planning  ageacles. 

"(g)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall  re- 
view the  health  services  offered  or  proposed 
to  be  offered  In  the  health  area  of  the  agency 
and  shaU  make  recommendations  to  each 
State  Health  Ccwimiaslon,  designated  under 
section  825  for  the  State  In  which  the  agen- 
cy's health  area  is  located,  for  the  Commis- 
sion's certification  of  such  health  services 
under  section  627(a)  (5) .  If  the  State  Health 
Commission  determines  that  It  cannot  certify 
as  needed  a  particular  health  service,  the 
health  planning  agency  for  the  health  area 
in  which  such  service  is  offered  or  proposed 
to  be  offered  shall  work  with  the  provider  or 
proposed  provider  of  such  service,  the  State 
Health  Commission,  and  other  appropriate 
individuals  and  entitles  for  the  Improvement 
or  elimination  (as  the  Commission  and 
agency  determine  appropriate)  erf  such  serv- 
ice. Each  agency  shall  review  the  health  serv- 
ices offered  in  the  health  area  of  the  agency 
at  least  every  Ave  years,  aad  shall  review  the 
health  services  proposed  to  be  offered  in  such 
area  prior  to  the  time  such  services  are  of- 
fered or  substantial  expenditures  are  under- 
token  in  preparation  for  the  offering  of  such 
services. 

"(h)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  the  rates  charged  or  proposed  to  be 
ciiarged  by  any  health  care  provider  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  627(a)  (8)  within 
the  health  area  of  the  agency  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  each  State  Health  Com- 
mission, designated  under  section  625,  for  the 
State  In  which  the  agency's  health  area  is  lo- 
cated for  the  Commission's  determination  of 
such  rates  under  section  627(a)  (8).  Each 
agency  shall  review  the  rates  charged  on  an 
annual  basts  and  shall  review  the  rates  pro- 
posed to  be  charged  prior  to  the  time  such 
rates  are  charged. 

"rROCEDTTRES    AND    CBrfERIA   FOR    REVIEWS    OF 
raOPOBED  HEALTH  STSTEM  CHANGES 

"Sxc.  604.  (a)  In  conducting  reviews  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (e),  (t).  (g),  and  (h)  of 
eeetlCTtt  603  or  in  condncttng  any  other 
reviews  ot  proposed  or  existing  health  serv- 
Icee,  each  health  planning  agency  shall 
fellow  procedures,  and  apply  criteria 
(appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title),  developed  and  published  by  the 
agency  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary;  and  In  performing  its  review  func- 
tions under  section  827,  a  State  Health  Com- 
mission shall  follow  prootdures,  and  apply 
criteria,  developed  and  published  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary.  Procedtires  and  criteria  for 
such  reviews  may  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  particular  review  is  being 
conducted  or  the  type  of  health  services  being 
reviewed. 

"(b)  Each  health  pltuinlng  agency  and 
Stete  Health  Commission  shall  Include  in  the 
procedures  required  by  suljsection  (a)  at 
least  the  following: 

"(1)  Written  notification  to  affected  per- 
aone  of  the  beginning  of  an  agency  or 
Commission  review. 

"(2)  SchediUes  for  revlaws  which  provide 
that  no  review  shaU  taka  longer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  the 
botlffcatlon  described  in  paragraph  (1)  is 
made. 

"(3)  Provision  for  persona  subject  to  an 
agency  or  Commission  review  to  subntit  to 
the  agency  or  Commission  (in  such  form  and 
manner  9s  the  agency  or  Commission  shall 
prescribe  and  pi'bUata)  such  information  as 
the  agency  or  Commission  may  reqiUre  con- 
eemlng  the  subject  of  such  review. 


"(4)  Submission  of  ^plications  made  un- 
der other  titles  of  this  Act  or  other  provisions 
of  law  for  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
health  services. 

"(5)  Submission  of  pertodlc  reports  by 
providers  of  health  services  and  other  persons 
subject  to  agency  or  Commission  review  re- 
specting the  development  of  proposals  sub- 
ject to  review. 

"(6)  Written  flndlngs  which  stete  the  basis 
for  any  final  decision  or  recommendation 
made  by  the  agency  or  Commission. 

"(7)  Notification  of  providers  of  health 
services  and  other  persons  subject  to  agency 
or  Commission  review  of  the  stetus  of  the 
agency  or  Commission  review  of  the  health 
ssrvlces  or  proposals  subject  to  review,  find- 
ings made  In  the  course  of  such  review,  and 
otlier  appropriate  information  respecting 
such  review. 

"(8)  Provision  for  public  hearings  in  the 
course  of  ,igency  or  Commission  review  if 
requested  by  persons  directly  affected  by  the 
review;  and  provision  for  public  hearings, 
for  good  cause  shown,  respecting  agency  and 
Commission  decisions. 

"(9)  Regular  reports  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  of  the  reviews  being  conducted 
(Including  a  stetement  concerning  the  stetxjs 
of  each  such  review)  and  of  the  reviews  com- 
pleted by  the  agency  and  Commission  (in- 
cluding a  general  stetement  of  the  flndlngs 
and  decisions  made  in  the  course  of  such 
reviews)  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
such  report. 

"(10)  Access  by  the  general  public  to  all 
applications  reviewed  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  and  to  all  other  written  mate- 
rials pertinent  to  any  agency  at  Commission 
review. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  construction  projecte, 
siibmlsslcxi  to  the  agency  and  Commission  by 
the  entitles  proposing  the  projecte  of  letters 
of  intent  In  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Inform  the  agency  and  Commission  of  the 
scope  and  nature  oi  the  projecte. 

"(c)  Criteria  required  by  subaectlon  (a) 
for  agency  and  Commission  review  shall  in- 
clude consideration  of  at  least  ti»  foUowing: 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  reviews  of  health  serv- 
ice;, the  relationship  of  the  health  services 
reviewed  to  the  applicable  long-range  goal 
plan  and  short-term  priorities  plan. 

"(2)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  long-range  development  plan  (if  any) 
of  the  person  providing  or  proposing  such 
services. 

"(3)  The  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  such 
services. 

"(4)  The  avallabUlty  of  alternative,  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  providing 
s\ich  services. 

"(6)  The  relationship  of  services  to  the 
existing  health  eare  system  of  the  area  in 
which  such  services  are  provided  or  prcqjosed 
to  be  provided. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  the  availatrfllty  of  re- 
sources (Including  health  manpower,  man- 
agement personnel,  and  funds  for  capital  and 
operating  needs)  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
uses  of  such  resoxirce*  for  the  provision  of 
other  health  servlcw. 

"(d)  In  making  a  review  under  section  603 
(e),  each  health  planning  agency  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to — 

"(1)  the  relationship  to  the  applicable 
long-range  goal  plan  and  abort-term  priori- 
ties plan  at  the  health  aervlcea  reviewed, 

"(2)  the  availability  of  resources  (Includ- 
ing health  manpower,  management  penon- 
ael,  and  foods  for  c^tal  and  <^>eratlng 
needs)  for  any  proposed  provision  of  health 
services,  and  the  availabUlt|r  of  alternative 
uses  of  such  reaoiircea  for  the  provision  of 
other  health  servlcea,  and 

"(3)  The  naed  that  tb«  popnlatloa  served 
or  to  be  served  by  aocb  aervlcea  has  for 
them. 
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"(e)  In  making  a  review  under  section  603 
(f),  each  health  planning  agency  (in  addi- 
tion to  applying  the  criteria  required  by  sub- 
section (c»)  shall  give  consideration  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  costs  and  methods  of  any  pro- 
posed construction,  and 

"(2)  the  probable  Impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing health  services  by  the  provider  or  other 
pei-son  proposing  such  construction  project. 

"(f)  In  making  a  review  under  section 
603(g).  each  health  planning  agency  shall 
give  priority  consideration  to — 

" ( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  health  senices 
reviewed  to  the  applicable  long-range  goal 
plan   and   short-term   priorities  plan, 

"(2)  the  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for 
them,  and 

"(3)  the  availability  of  alternative,  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  providing 
such  services. 

"ASSISTANCE    TO   ENTITIES    DKStniNG    TO    BE    DES- 
IGNATED AS  HEALTH  P1.ANNING  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Secrctery  may  provide 
all  necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnan- 
clal  assistance  (including  the  preparation  of 
prototype  plans  of  organizatl  m  and  opera- 
tion) to  nonprofit  private  entl  ies  (including 
(entities  presently  receiving  grants  under 
section  314(b)   or  title  IX)  which— 

"(1)  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as  a 
health  planning  agency,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  have  a  po- 
tential to  meet  the  req\ilrements  of  a  health 
planning  agency  specified  in  sections  602 
and  603, 

to  assist  such  entitles  in  developing  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  606  and  otherwise  in  preparing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  title  for  desig- 
nation as  a  health  planning  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  meeting  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  requirements  of  section 
602(b),  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
make  concurrent  grante  to  more  than  one 
entity  in  any  health  area. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  an  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  the  application 
of  an  entity  unless  he  determines  that  the 
entity,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  under 
this  subsection,  will,  within  two  years  after 
such  grant  Is  made,  be  able  to  meet  the 
requlremente  of  section  602(b)  and  be  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  activities  prescribed  for  a 
health  planning  agency  by  section  603. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $30,000,000  for" the 
fiscal  year  endUig  June  30,  1977 
"designation  of  health  planning  acenciks 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  For  each  health  area  esteb- 
lished  under  section  601  the  Secretory  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  designate  a  health  plan- 
ning agency.  Such  designation  shall  be 
made  under  an  agreement  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretory  and  the  entity  to  be 
designated  as  a  health  planning  agency.  Any 
such  agreement  under  this  subsection  with 
an  entity  shall  conteln  such  provisions  re- 
specting the  requlremente  of  sections  602(b) 
and  603,  and  such  conditions  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  twelve  months;  except  that,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  term,  such  agreement 
niay  be  terminated — 
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"(1)  by  the  entity  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  entity  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  entity  is  not 
complying  with  or  effectively  carrying  out 
the  pi-ovlslons  of  such  agreement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  with  any 
entity  unless  the  entity  has  submitted  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  designation 
as  a  health  planning  agency.  Such  an  appli- 
cation shall  conteln  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  appUcant  meete  the 
requirements  of  section  602(b)  and  is  quali- 
fied to  perform  or  is  performing  the  activities 
prescribed  by  section  603.  in  considering  such 
applications,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  an  application  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  (1)  each  entity 
which  has  developed  a  plan  referred  to  in 
section  314(b)  for  aU  or  part  of  the  health 
area  with  respect  to  which  the  application 
was  submitted,  and  (2)  each  regional  medi- 
cal program  estebllshed  In  such  area  under 
title  IX.  The  Secretery  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  initial  designation  of 
an  entity  as  tlie  health  planning  agency  for 
a  health  area  unless  the  Governor  (or  other 
chief  executive  officer)  of  each  Stote  to  which 
such  area  is  located  approves  such  designa- 
tion of  such  entity. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  designation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  health  planning  agency  for  any 
health  area,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grante  to 
entitles  presently  receiving  grante  under  sec- 
tion 314(b)  or  under  title  IX  to  support 
their  temporary  operation  and  facUltete  the 
transfer  of  functions  to  the  appropriate 
health  planning  i^ency.  For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  subsection,  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  bo  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"CVniEUNES    FOa    HEALTH    PLAITNING    AGBNCIKS 
AND    STATK    RKALTH    COMJCISSIONS 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  issue  guidelines  concerning  national 
health  policy. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
guidelines  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(1)  Requlremente  respecting  the  appro- 
priate supply,  distribution,  and  organization 
of  health  resources  and  awrices;  and 

"(2)  A  statement  of  national  health  goals 
developed  after  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)  In  developing  a  stetement  of  national 
health  goals.  The  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  primary  care  services 
for  medically  underserved  populations,  es- 
pecially those  which  are  located  In  rural  or 
economically  depressed  areas. 

"(2)  The  development  of  multi-institu- 
tional systems  for  coordination  or  consoli- 
dation of  institutional  health  services  (in- 
cluding obstetric,  pediatric,  emergency  medi- 
cal, intensive  aud  coronary  care,  and  radia- 
tion therapy  services) . 

"  ( 3 )  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices,  especially  those  whose  services  are 
appropriately  coordinated  or  Integrated  with 
institutional  health  services. 

"(4)  The  training  and  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  physician  assistants. 

"(5)  The  development  of  multl-lnstltu- 
tional  arrangemente  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  aU  health  service 
Institutions. 

"(6)  Tlie  promotion  of  activities  to  achieve 
needed  improvements  In  the  quality  of 
health  services,  Including  needs  Identified  by 
the  review  actlrttles  of  Professional  Stand- 


ards  Review  Organizations  tmder  part  B  of 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"17)  The  development  by  health  service  In- 
stitutions of  the  capacity  to  provide  various 
levels  of  care  (including  intensive  care,  acute 
general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a  geo- 
graphically Inteiirated  basis. 

"(8)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting, reimbursement,  and  utilisation  re- 
porting procedures  for  health  care  providers 
(.-IS  defined  in  section  627(ft)  (8))  which  (A) 
shall  include  identiflcatlon  of  the  various 
categories  of  casUs  and  appropriate  service 
utilization  factors,  (B)  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  summarj-  information  concerning 
costs  and  service  utilization,  and  (C)  may 
vary  among  dlUereiit  classes  of  health  care 
providers. 

"(9)  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  formula 
for  relating  costs  of  operation  to  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  health  serv- 
ices of  health  care  providers  (as  defined  in 
section  627(a)  (Sn  which  formula  mav  vary 
among  different  classes  of  such  providers. 

"(10)  The  adoption  of  a  classification  svs- 
tem  designed  to  assure  uniform  Identification 
of  various  classes  of  health  care  providers  (as 
defined  In  section  627(a>  (8) )  which  takes  ac- 
count of  factors  which  differentiate  such  pro- 
viders. Including  average  length  of  stev  per 
patient,  types  of  services  offered,  and  staffing 
patterns. 

"(11)  The  development  of  effective  pro- 
cedures for  management  of  health  care  pro- 
viders (as  defined  in  section  e27fa)  (8) ). 

"(12)  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  criteria 
for  licensing  of  health  care  delivery  per- 
sonnel. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  his  res^on-slbillties 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
■with  and  solicit  comments  from  health  plan- 
ning agencies  designated  under  part  A  and 
Stare  Health  Commissions  designated  under 
part  B. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practical,  express  the  guidelines  Is- 
sntJ  under  this  section  in  quantitative 
terms. 

"(f)  "Hie  Secretary  shall  publish  the  guide- 
lines developed  under  this  section  as  reg- 
ttlations.  allowing  an  appropriate  period  of 
time  for  comment  by  Interested  parties. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TOR  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AG£NCI£S      AND      STATE      HF.AT  TH      COMMISSIONS 

"Sec  608.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
health  planning  agencies  and  State  Healtli 
Commissions  (1)  model  health  plans  and 
planning  processes,  (2)  technical  materials 
and  Etondards  for  use  in  health  planning, 
and  (3)  such  other  technical  asslstence  as 
they  may  require  to  perform  their  functions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
materials  provided  under  sulisectlon  fa)  tlie 
following : 

"(1)  (A)  Requlremente  for  the  data  needed 
to  describe  the  health  status  of  ihe  resi- 
dents of  a  health  area,  including  require- 
ments for  data  which  describe  mortality  and 
morbidity  by  age.  sex,  race,  residence,  eco- 
nomic status,  and  occupation  and  data 
which  describe  the  etiologies  of  mortalltv 
and  morbidity. 

"(B)  Requlremente  for  the  date  needed  to 
descrit>e  the  status  of  the  health  resources 
of  a  health  area,  Including  requirements  for 
date  which  describe  health  facilities  in  the 
area  by  size,  types  of  services  provided,  lo- 
cation, and  operating  coste,  date  which  de- 
scribe health  manpower  in  the  area  by  type, 
specialty,  supply,  location,  income,  and  mode 
of  practice  and  data  which  describes  healUi 
services  by  type  and  location. 

"(C)  Requirements  for  the  date  needed  to 
describe  the  utilization  of  health  resources 
within  a  health  area.  Including  requlremente 
for  data  which  describe  the  utilization  of 
hetJth  resotirces  by  various  specific  popula- 
tion groups,  Including  groups  based  on  age. 
sex,  race,  residence,  economic  status,  and 
occupations. 
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"(3)  Models,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives described  in  section  607(c),  for  appro- 
priate planning  and  development  by  health 
planning  agencies  and  regulation  by  State 
Health  ConunUalons  of  health  resources  and 
services.  Such  models  shall  cover  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(A)  The  provision  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices for  medically  underserved  populations, 
especially  those  which  are  located  in  rural 
or  economically  depressed  areas. 

"(B)  The  development  of  multl-lnstltu- 
tlonal  systems  for  coordination  or  consolida- 
tion of  institutional  health  services  ( includ- 
ing obstetric,  emergency  medical,  intensive 
and  coronary  care,  and  radiation  therapy 
services ) . 

"(C)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices  whose  services  are  appropriately 
coordinated  or  integrated  with  institutional 
health  services. 

"(D)  The  training  and  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  physician  assistants. 

"(E)  The  development  of  multl-instltu- 
tlonal  arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  all  health  service 
institutions  (including  laundry  and  dietetic 
services  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies). 

"(P)  The  promotion  of  activities  to 
achieve  needed  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  health  services.  Including  needs  Identified 
by  the  review  activities  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  under  part  B  of 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(O)  The  development  by  health  service 
institutions  of  the  capacity  to  provide  vari- 
ous levels  of  care  (including  intensive  care, 
acute  general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a 
geographically  Integrated  basis. 

"(H)  The  adoption  of  uniform  accounting, 
reimbursement  and  utilization  reporting  pro- 
cedures for  health  care  providers  (as  defined 
in  section  627(a)(8))  which  (1)  shall  in- 
clude Identification  of  the  various  categories 
of  costs  and  appropriate  service  utilization 
factors,  (11)  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
summary  Information  concerning  costs  and 
service  utilization,  and  (ill)  may  vary  among 
different  classes  of  health  care  providers. 

"(I)  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  formula 
for  relating  costs  of  operation  to  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  health  serv- 
ices of  health  care  providers  (as  defined  in 
section  fl27(a)(8))  which  formula  may  vary 
among  different  classes  of  such  providers. 

"(J)  The  adoption  of  a  classification  sys- 
tem designed  to  assiire  uniform  identification 
of  various  classes  of  health  care  providers 
(as  defined  In  section  627(a)(8))  which 
takes  account  of  factors  which  differentiate 
such  providers.  Including  average  length  of 
stay  per  patient,  types  of  services  offered, 
and  staffing  patterns. 

"(K)  The  development  of  effective  pro- 
cedures for  management  of  health  care  pro- 
viders (as  defined  in  section  627(a)(8)). 

"(L)  The  adoption  of  uniform  criteria 
for  licensing  of  health  care  delivery  per- 
sonnel. 

"(3)  Guidelines  lor  the  organization  and 
operation  of  health  planning  agencies  and 
State  Health  Commissions,  including  guide- 
lines for — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  a  health  planning 
agency,  consistent  with  section  602(b) ,  and  of 
a  State  Health  Commission,  consistent  with 
section  625(d); 

'  (B)  the  conduct  of  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  regulation  processes; 

"(C)  the  performance  of  health  planning 
agency  functions  in  accordance  with  Sections 
603  and  604;  and 

"(D)  the  performance  of  State  Health 
Commission  functions  in  accordance  with 
sections  604  and  627. 

"njMWKG    CHANTS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
in  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
planning  agency  with  which  there  Is  In  ef- 
fect at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  des- 
ignation   agreement    under    section    606.    A 


grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  appropriate  and  shall  be  used  by  a  health 
planning  agency  for  compensation  of  agency 
personnel,  collection  of  data,  planning,  and 
other  activities  of  the  agency.  A  health  plan- 
ning agency  shall  not  use  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  make  payments  under  a  grant 
or  contract  with  another  entity  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  facilities  or  the  develop- 
ment of  health  services. 

"(b)  (1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  lai  to  any  health  planning  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of 
$0.25  and  the  population  of  the  heatlh  area 
for  which  the  agency  Is  designated  unless  the 
agency  would  receive  a  greater  amount  under 
paragraph  (2)   or  (3). 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  such  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  $0.50 
and  the  population  of  euch  area  If  the  ap- 
plication of  the  agency  for  such  grant  con- 
tains assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  agency  will  expend  or  obligate  In 
that  fiscal  year  from  non-Federal  funds 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  for  the  activities  of  the  agency  for 
which  such  grant  is  made  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  grant  amount 
for  such  agency  resultlag  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  prescribed  by  this  para- 
graph exceeds  the  grant  amount  for  such 
agency  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
formula  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  non -Federal  funds  which  an 
agency  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  which  is  com- 
puted on  the  b'asls  of  tbe  formula  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  funds  no  part 
of  which  are  constituted  by  private 
constitutors. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  be  less  than  $150,000. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $100,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1977. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  If 
the  total  of  the  grants  t«  be  made  under  this 
section  to  health  planning  agencies  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the  grant  for  that 
fiscal  year  to  each  health  planning  agency 
shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for  that 
agency  for  that  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(b)  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  that  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  amount  required  to  make  grants  to 
each  health  planning  agency  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provision  of  subsection 
(b). 

'DEVELOPMENT      GRANTS      FOB       AREA       HEALTH 
SERVICES    DEVELOPMENT    FUNDS 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  In 
each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health  plan- 
ning   agency — 

"(1)  with  which  there  is  In  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  designation 
agreement  under  section  606. 

"(2)  which  has  in  effect  a  long-range  goal 
plan  and  short-term  priorities  plan  approved 
under  section  627.  and 

"(3)  which,  as  determined  under  the  re- 
view made  under  section  611,  is  organized 
and  operated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  602(b)  and  is  carrying  out  Its  plan- 
ning and  other  responsibilities  under  section 
603  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  an 
Area  Health  Services  Development  Fund 
from  which  It  may  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  in  accoidance  with  section 
603(c) (3). 


"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
population  of  the  health  area  for  which 
the  health  planning  agency  is  designated, 
the  average  family  Income  of  the  area,  and 
the   supply   of   health   services   In   the   area. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  product 
of  $1  and  the  population  in  the  health  area 
lor  which  such  agency  Is  designated. 

"(c)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1977. 

"REVIEW 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
and  approve  the  annual  budget  of  each 
health  planning  agency  with  which  there  is 
In  effect  a  designation  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 606.  Such  review  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  comments  otf  each  State  Health 
Commission  designated  under  section  625  for 
each  State  in  which  the  agency's  health  area 
is  located. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  In  detail 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structxire,  op- 
eration, and  activities  of  each  health  plan- 
ning agency  with  which  there  is  In  effect  a 
designation  agreement  under  section  606  to 
determine — 

"(1)  (A)  the  extent  to  which  the  agency's 
governing  body  (and  executive  committee  (if 
any) )  represents  the  residents  of  the  health 
area  for  which  the  agency  is  designated; 

"(B)  the  professional  credentials  and 
competence  of  the  staff  of  the  agency; 

"(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  long-range  goal 
plan  of  the  agency  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  residents  of  the  area  for  accessible,  ac- 
ceptable and  continuous  high  quality  health 
care  at  reasonable  costs  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  short-term  priorities  plan  in  achiev- 
ing the  system  described  in  the  long-range 
goal  plan; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  long-range 
goal  plan,  short-term  priorities  plan,  plans, 
and  projects  of  the  agency  take  account  of 
and  pre  consistent  with  the  guidelines  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
607; 

"(4)  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  as- 
sembled pursuant  to  section  603(b)  and  the 
quality  of  the  analysis  of  such  data; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistfince  from  the  agency  are  uti- 
lized In  an  effective  manner  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  long-range  goal 
plan  and  the  short-term  priorities  plan;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  quan- 
tifiably  demonstrated  that>— 

"(A)  the  health  of  the  area's  residents  has 
actually  been  Improved; 

"(B)  the  accessibility,  acceptability,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  In  the 
area  has  actually  been  improved:   and 

"(C)  increases  In  costs  of  the  provision  of 
health   care   have  actually   been   restrained. 

"Part   B — State   Health    Commissions 
"designation  of  state  health  commissions 

"Sec.  625.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the 
performance  within  each  State  of  the  regu- 
latory functions  described  in  section  627,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  qualified  agency  of  each  State  whereby 
such  agency  shall  be  conditionally  desig- 
nated as  the  State  Health  Commission  for 
such  State.  If— 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  its  performance  dur- 
ing a  trial  period  (not  to  exceed  24  months) 
of  such  conditional  designation,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  agency  is  capable 
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of  performing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
regulatory  functions  of  a  State  Health  Com- 
ir.isslon  prescribed  by  section  627,  and 

"(2)  a  State  admilnistratlve  program  for 
the  performance  of  such  functions  by  the 
State  Health  Conunission  has  been  approved 
under  section  626. 

he  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such 
agency  designating  it  as  the  State  Health 
Commission  for  such  State. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  initially  desig- 
nate a  qualified  agency  es  a  State  Health 
Comnil.'sion  on  a  conditional  basis  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  capacity  of  such 
agency  to  perform  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  627  for  such  Commissions.  Sucli 
designation  may  not  be  made  prior  to  re- 
ceipt from  such  agency,  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  of  an  administrative  program 
under  section  626  for  the  orderly  assumprticBi 
and  Implementation  of  the  functions  of  a 
State  Health  Commission. 

"(2)  During  any  such  trial  period,  the 
Secretary  may  require  as  a  condition^  of 
designation  that  a  State  Health  Commission 
perform  only  such  of  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  627  as  he  determines  svich 
Conunission  to  be  capable  of  performing. 
The  number  and  type  of  such  functions 
shall,  during  the  trial  period,  be  progres- 
sively increased  as  the  Commisaion  becomes 
capable  of  performing  responsibilities  so 
that,  by  the  end  of  such  period,  such  Com- 
mission mny  be  considered  for  designation 
but  only  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
substantially  carrying  otit  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  functions  prescribed  by  section 
627. 

"(3)  Any  agreement  under  which  any 
agency  is  conditionally  designated  as  the 
State  Health  Commission  may  be  terminated 
by  such  agency  upon  ninety  days  notice  to 
the  Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  upon  ninety 
days  notice  to  such  agency. 

"(c)  Any  designation  agreement  under 
this  section  with  a  State  Health  Commission 
(other  than  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(b) )  shall  be  for  a  teiro  of  twelve  months; 
except  that,  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  such 
term,  such  Bgreeziaent  may  be  terminated— 

"(1)  by  tbe  Oommlsslon  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  (except  that 
notice  of  more  than  three  months  may  not 
be  required);  or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary  at  su(rh  time  and 
tipon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations,  but 
only  after  the  Secretary  has  determined 
(after  providing  such  Commission  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  formal  hearing  on  the 
matter)  that  such  C<MUinisslon  is  not  com- 
plying with  or  effectively  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  agreement. 
A  designation  agreement  (other  than  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b) )  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  requirements 
of  this  part  respecting  State  Health  Com- 
missions are  oomplled  with. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  'quali- 
fied agency'  of  a  State  is  an  agency  which 
is  organized  and  operated  as  follows: 

"(1)   The  agency  shall — 

"(A)  be  the  sole  agency  of  the  State  for 
(1)  the  performance  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions prescribed  by  section  627  (except  as 
authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section),  and  (11)  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  (I)  the  health 
planning  activities  of  the  State,  (II)  coordi- 
nation of  the  plans  of  the  health  planning 
agencies  in  the  State,  and  (III)  implementa- 
tion of  those  parts  of  such  plans  which  re- 
late to  the  government  of  the  State; 

"(B)  conduct  ite  actlvltieE  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  criteria  eetablished  and 
published  by  it,  which  procedures  and 
criteria  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  section  604; 
and 


"(2)  The  State's  Governor  (or  other  chief 
executive  officer)  or  legislature  (whichever 
is  authortoed  under  the  law  creating  tbe 
agency)  shall  appoint  an  advisory  council 
for  the  agency  to  advise  It  on  its  budget  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  such  a  council 
shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not  providers 
of  health  care  services  (as  defined  In  section 
627(a)(8))  and  shall  be  representative  of 
the  various  geographic  regions  of  the  State, 
the  health  planning  agencies  within  the 
State,  the  holders  of  public  elective  offices  in 
the  government  of  the  State  and  of  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  the  various  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial  population  groups 
of  the  State.  Such  a  council  shall  meet  peri- 
odically, not  less  than  two  times  In  a  year, 
and  shall  conduct  its  meetings  in  public. 

"STATB   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  626.  (a)  A  State  administrative  pro- 
pram  for  the  performance  within  the  State 
by  its  State  Health  Commission  of  the  regula- 
tory functions  prescribed  by  section  627  la 
not  approvable  for  any  year  unless  It — 

"  ( 1 )  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b); 

"(2)  has  been  submitted  to  tbe  Secretary 
by  the  State  Health  Commission  (designated 
for  the  State  under  section  62S)  at  such 
time  and  in  such  detail,  and  contains  or  is 
accompanied  by  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary; 

"(3)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation 
with,  and  be  approved  by,  the  advisory  cotm- 
cil  to  the  State  Health  Commission;  and 

"(4)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  after  the  State  Health  Commission  has 
afiorded  to  the  general  public  of  tiie  State 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views  on  the  administrative  program. 

"(b)  The  State  administrative  program 
must^ 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performanoe  within 
the  State  of  the  regulatory  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  627  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
Secrettu-y  pvirsuant  to  section  607  and  desig- 
nate the  State  Health  Commission  for  the 
suiimittlng  State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the 
performtmce  of  such  functions  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section) 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  adminis- 
trative program; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  effectively  carry  out  such  func- 
tions and  ttie  administrative  program  in 
accords  ice  with  this  part  and  has  authority 
to  enforce  its  decisions  under  section  627; 

"(3)  provide  for  adequate  constUtatlon 
with  the  Commission's  advisory  council  in 
carrying  out  such  functions  and  the  admin- 
istrative program; 

•■(4)  set  forth  in  such  detail  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  per- 
sonnel having  responsibilities  In  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions  and  the  admin- 
istrative program; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  such  functions 
and   the   administrative   program.   Including 

(A)  methods  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  and 

(B)  provision  for  utilization  of  qualified  pro- 
fessional medical  personnel  (particularly  In 
connection  with  the  development  or  admin- 
istration of  standards  of  quality  and  utiliza- 
tion of  health  care)  and  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals and  other  qualified  professional 
stiff:  ijut  the  Secret.iry  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  individ- 
ual employed  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
relating  to  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  est-blishcd  and  maintained  In  con- 
formity with   this  paragraph: 

"(6)  set  forth  the  manner  by  uhich  thi 
Stat<!'s  part  of  the  permanent   cjsts  of  op- 


erating the  State  Health  Commission  tcitl  be 
provided  bv  the  State; 

"(7)  (A)  provide  that  the  State  Health 
Commission  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  and  In  acoordanoe  with  such  meth- 
ods as  may  be  recommended  for  the  design 
and  Implementation  of  a  nationwide  coopera- 
tive system  for  producUig  comparable  and 
uniform  health-related  Information  and 
statistics,  function  cs  a  center  for  tlie  State 
for  the  collection  ( from  health  care  provider.s 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Health  CommiaPlon),  retrieval,  analysis,  re- 
porting, and  publication  of  statistical  and 
other  iufcrmation  related  to  health  and 
health  care,  including  data  on  the  health 
services  and  the  fiscal  operations  of  such 
providers,  and  includirig  data  of  the  kinds  ' 
enumerated  in  section  603,  and  (B)  require 
such  provideis  doing  business  In  the  State 
to  make  statistical  and  other  reports  of  such 
Information  and  data  to  the  Commission; 

"(8)  provide  for  the  evaluation,  at  least 
annually,  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
State  Health  Commission  and  of  their  eco- 
nomic effectiveness:  and 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  Health  Com- 
mission will  from  time  to  time,  and  in  any 
event  not  less  often  than  annually,  review 
the  administrative  program  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modlhcation  thereof  which 
he  considers  necessary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
administrative  program  and  any  modification 
thereof  which  complies  with  subsections  (ai 
and  (b) .  The  Secretary  shall  review  for  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  part 
the  speclflcatlons  of  and  operations  under 
each  administrative  program  approved  by 
him.  Such  re\-lew  shall  be  conducted  not  less 
often  than  once  each  year. 

"STATX  health  COMMISSION  B£CL-I..\XORY 
rUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  £>ach  State  Health  Commib- 
slon  IMT  which  a  designation  agreement  is  in 
effect  under  section  625  shall,  except  as  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (b),  perform 
within  the  State  for  which  the  Cocnmls6ion 
IS  designated  the  Xckllowlng  regulatory  func- 
tions: 

"(1)  Review  annually  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  long-range  goal  plan  and  short- 
term  priorities  plan  of  each  health  planning 
agency,  the  health  area  of  which  Is  located 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  within  the  State  for 
which  the  Commission  is  designated. 

"(2)  Review  annually  the  budget  of  each 
ruck  health  planning  agency  and  report  to 
the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  his  review  un- 
der section  611,  its  comments  on  such  budget. 

"(3)  Beview  appiications  submitted  by 
such  health  planning  agencies  for  grants  un- 
der sections  609  and  610  and  riport  to  the 
Secretary  its  comments  on  such  applications. 

"(4)  Serre  as  the  designated  planning 
agency  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(6)  After  obtaining  and  considering  the 
recommendations  of  the  appropriate  health 
planning  agency  made  pursuant  to  section 
603 1  g)  respecting  each  health  service  offered* 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  within  the  Slate. 
determine  which  of  the  services  it  will  certify 
as  needed.  Review  to  determine  certification 
of  need  shall  be  conducted  on  a  periodic  basis 
but  not  less  often  than  every  five  years.  In 
the  case  of  new  health  services  (including 
substantial  Increases  In  amounts  of  services 
or  changes  In  types  of  services)  proposed  to 
be  offered  such  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations of  health  planning  agencies  and 
review  to  determine  certification  of  need 
shall  be  conducted  prior  to  the  time  such 
services  are  offered  or  substantial  expendi- 
tures are  undertaken  In  preparation  for  the 
offering  of  such  services. 

"(6)  License  health  care  facilities  and 
health  care  delivery  persoiuiel  in  the  State. 

"(7)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  State 
law.  set  standards  for  health  care  facilities 
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and  review  for  quality  the  performance  of 
health  f«rvlces  within  the  State. 

"(8)  ^.^fter  obtaining  and  considering  the 
recomm^pdatlonB  of  the  appropriate  health 
planning  agencies  made  pursuant  to  section 
603(h),  determine  prospectively  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  health  serv- 
ices of  health  care  providers  within  the  State 
and  regulate  all  reimbursements  of  such 
health  care  providers  made  on  either  a  charge, 
cost,  negotiated,  or  other  basis  and  review 
such  rates  at  least  once  each  year.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  function,  the  Commission 
shall— 

"(A)  permit  health  care  providers  subject 
to  such  determinations  or  regulation  to  re- 
tain savings  accruing  to  them  from  effective 
management  and  cost  control, 

"(B)  create  incentives  at  each  point  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  for  utilization  of 
the  most  economical  modes  of  services  fea- 
sible, 

"(C)  document  the  need  for  and  cost  im- 
plications of  each  new  service  or  facility  for 
which  a  determination  of  reimbxirsement 
rates  is  sought,  and 

"(D)  employ  for  each  type  or  class  of 
health  care  provider — 

"(1)  a  unit  for  determining  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  of  the  provider,  and 

"(ii)  a  base  for  determining  rates  of  change 
In  the  provider's  reimbursement  rates,  which 
tmlt  and  base  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  sec- 
tion 607(b).  the  term  'health  care  provider' 
includes  at  least  the  following:  Hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  extended  care  facilities, 
community  health  care  programs  (such  as 
famUy  planning  clinics,  community  mental 
health  centers,  neighborhood  health  centers, 
and  rehabilitation  centers) .  home  health 
agencies  and  visiting  nurse  associations,  and 
Indirect  suppliers  of  health  services  (such 
as  medical  laboratories,  ambulance  services, 
blood  banks,  and  dental  laboratories) . 

"(b)  The  function  described  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  performed  by 
another  agency  of  the  State  government 
under  an  agreement  with  the  State  Health 
Commission  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 
If  a  State  requests  (in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  ahaU  by  regulation  prescribe)  that 
the  agreement  for  the  conditional  designa- 
tion or  designation  of  a  State  Health  Com- 
mission for  such  State  not  require  the  Com- 
mission to  perform  the  functions  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (8) ,  the  terms  of  any  such 
agreement  shall  be  In  accordance  with  such 
request  and  the  Secretary  shall,  but  not  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year 
which  begins  after  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  National  Health  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  U  enacted,  perform 
such  functions  within  such  State  until  such 
time  as  the  Commission  requests  authority 
to  perform  such  functions  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  is  qualified  to  per- 
form such  functions. 

"(c)  If  a  State  Health  Commission  malces 
a  decision  in  carrying  out  a  function  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  or 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  applicable  long- 
range  goal  plan  or  the  priorities  of  the  ap- 
plicable short-term  priorities  plan,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
health  planning  agency  and  the  Secretary 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Inconsistency. 

■■(d)  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  National  Health  Planning 


and  Development  Act  of  1974  is  enacted,  a 
designation  agreement  tor  a  State  Health 
Commission  Is  not  In  effect  under  section 
626,  the  Secretary  shall  perform  within  that 
State  the  regulatory  functions  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  but  not  before  he  has  given 
the  Governor  (or  other  chief  executive  of- 
ficer) of  that  State  at  least  six  months'  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  intention  to  perform  within 
that  State  such  functions.  If  a  designation 
agreement  for  a  State's  H«alth  Commission  is 
terminated  under  section  625,  the  Secretary 
shall  perform  such  fimctlons  within  that 
State  after  giving  the  notice  prescribed  by 
the  preceding  sentence.  In  the  performance 
of  such  functions  within  any  State  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  health  plan- 
ning agencies  within  that  State  and  seek 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cU  drawn  from  residents  of  that  State  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  required  by  sec- 
tion 625  for  advisory  councils  to  State  Health 
Commissions. 

"GRANTS     FOR     THE     DEVELOPMENT     AND     OPERA- 
TIONS    or     STATE      HEAI.TH      COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  628.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  developing  State  Health  Commis- 
sions. Any  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  for  development  costs  Incurred  in 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such  grant 
Is  made  and  may  be  for  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  operation  of  State  Health  Com- 
missions. Each  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  for  operation  costs  for  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  grant  is  made. 
The  amoimt  of  any  grant  for  a  State  Health 
Commission's  costs  of  operation  for  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  such  costs; 
and  the  amount  of  any  other  grant  for  a 
Commission's  costs  of  operation  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  (1)  8600,000,  or  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  oentum  of  the  costs 
of  its  operation  for  the  year  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  unless  aa  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be 
submitted  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any  such 
application  unless  he  determines  that  the 
Federal  funds  under  the  grant  applied  for 
will  be  used  to  supplement  State  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  »uch  Federal  funds 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  grant 
would  be  made  and  will  La  no  event  supplant 
such  State  funds. 

"(d)  (1)  For  purposes* of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  Foil  purposes  of  making  payments  un- 
der grants  under  subsection  (b),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1977." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  "ntle  IX  and  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  repealed. 


EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1,  1974,  except  that  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  dutlea  imposed  by 
section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  section  2)  and  provide  the  as- 
sistance authorized  by  sections  605  and  628  of 
such  Act  (as  so  added) . 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2995.  A  bill  to  review  the  present 
and  prospective  uses  of  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  from  such  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Precident,  for  some 
time  there  has  remained  a  serious  need 
for  a  cataloging  of  the  resources  of  vari- 
ous Federal  lands  across  this  great  Na- 
tion. It  has  always  been  a  strange  thing 
to  my  mind  that  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  this  sort  was  not  prepared  and 
available  for  use  and  reference.  At  this 
time  of  energy  scarcity,  we  need  to  have 
knowledge  of  both  present  and  potential 
uses  of  public  lands,  particularly  those 
lands  which  contain  significant  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas. 

Recently,  a  preliminary  calculation 
placed  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  Alaska  at 
2.7  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  19.3  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  Just  under  those 
lands  currently  proposed  for  withdrawal 
and  inclusion  in  the  national  systems. 

I  submit  a  table,  prepared  by  the  State 
of  Alaska's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  shows  these  calculations. 
With  your  permission,  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tabuuition  of  Spbcclative  Oil  and  Gas  Re- 
serves Calculated  To  Underlie  Secretary 

Morton's    Single-Use    Land    'Withdrawal 

Proposals  of  November  1973 
(Conaplled  by  W.  M.  Lyle  and  R.  M.  Klein) 

Speculative  possible  recoverable  oil  and 
gas  reserves  were  calculated  for  the  areas 
recommended  for  withdrawal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  National  Parks,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges,  and  Ecological  Re- 
serves. These  figures  were  calculated  for  the 
State-Federal  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  Mr.  James  A.  Williams. 

The  speculative  possible  recoverable  oil 
or  gas  calculated  to  be  present  under  all  of 
the  possible  withdrawals  is  considered  to  be 
at  least  2,700,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  or 
19.3  trUlion  cubic  feet  of  gaa.  26,128,360  total 
acres  underlying  these  proposed  withdrawals 
are  considered  to  have  poselble  oil  and  gas 
potential. 

The  calculations  were  prepared  by  using 
known  recoverable  reserves  in  the  Cook  In- 
let and  in  known  sedimentary  basins  of  the 
world.  The  cubic  miles  of  sediment  were 
recalculated  by  using  reasonable  of  known 
thicknesses  of  sedimentary  rocks  under  each 
of  the  withdrawals. 

The  reserve  figures  are  entirely  specula- 
tive and  are  Intentionally  conservative. 

Results  of  this  evaluation  are  subdivided 
Into  separate  calculations  for  each  proposed 
withdrawal  area,  and  are  Ifsted  on  the  ac- 
companying tabulation. 
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Area  with  possible 
oil  potential 


Possible  rKoverable 


Proposed  withdrawal  areas 


Square 
Acres         miles 


Oil 

(millions 

of  barrels) 


Gas 

(trillions 

of  cubic 

feet) 


1.  Gate  of  the  Arctic  National  Wilderness 

Park 2,119,680         3,312  <32.0  3.2 

2.  Kobuk  Valley  National  Monument 

3.  Cape  Krusenstern  National  Monument 

4.  Aniakchak   Caldera   National    Monu- 

ment     369.640  578  24.0  .175 

5.  Katmai  National  Park 2,257,920        3,528  159.0  1.138 

6.  Harding  Ice  Field— Kenai  Fjords  Na- 

tional Monument 

7.  Lake  Clark  National  Park 

8.  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park. 944.640  1,467  38.0  .277 

9.  Wraneell-St.  Elias  National  Park 1175  040         1,836  420.0  3. 

10.  Yukon-Charley  National  Rivers 737.280         1,152  51.1  .373 


Area  with  possible 
oil  potential 


Possible  recoverable 


Proposed  withdrawal  areas 


Acres 


Square 
miles     of  barrels) 


Oil 
(millions 


Gas 

(trillions 

of  cubic 

feet) 


11.  Yukon  Flats  National  Wildlife  Refuge..        4,008.960  6,264  390.0  2.7 

12.  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range 2,304,000  3,600  340.0  2.5 

13.  Koyukuk  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

14.  Selawik  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 990,720  1,548  25.5                .186 

15.  Chukchi-lmuruk  National  Wildlands...           921,600  1,440  42.0                .304 

16.  Coastal  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

17.  Yukon  Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge..       4,170,240  6,516  360.9  2.64 

18.  Togiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

19.  Noatak  National  Ecological  Range 2,787,840  4,356  250.6  1.8 

20.  Iliamna  National  Ecological  Range 3,340,800  5,250  142.0  1.04 

Total _ 126,128,360  '40,856  2,674.5  19.333 


1  Note:  Difference  due  to  rounding. 


The  most  serious  conflict  with  coal  by  Sec- 
retary Morton's  proposals  is  his  propwsal  No. 
10,  the  Yukon-Charley  National  Rivers  Area. 
This  proposal  covers  most  of  a  subbitumi- 
nous  coal  belt  lying  jvjst  south  of  the  Yukon 
River.  It  is  2  to  10  miles  wide  and  extends 
from  the  Canadian  border  about  80  miles  to 
the  vicinity  of  Woodchopper  Creek.  At  Wash- 
ington Creek,  five  exposed  beds  containing 
four  or  more  feet  of  clean  coal  each  have 
been  measured.  More  beds  probably  exist.  No 
further  exploration  has  been  done  and  no 
tonnage  estimates  have  been  made. 

Using  a  USGS  tonnage  factor,  20  feet  of 
coal  win  make  22,650,000  tons  per  square 
mile. 

It  appears  there  might  be  200  square  miles 
of  the  field  within  the  Secretary's  with- 
drawal. Even  half  of  this  area,  if  it  averages 
20  feet  of  coal,  would  make  2.25  billion  tons 
of  subbltuminous  coal.  How  much  of  this 
could  be  mined  is  not  possible  to  know  with- 
out drilling  or  sampling  at  numerous  points. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  foregoing  illustrates  well  the 
need  for  an  in-depth  inventory  of  these 
and  other  valuable  resources  to  be  found 
on  or  imderlying  public  lands  in  all  the 
States.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  a  bill,  S. 
2995,  to  review  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive uses  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  to  stimulate  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  from  such  lands  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  in  the 
House,  Representative  John  Melcher, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee for  his  work  in  this  area  and  for 
preparation  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  2995 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  and 
report  to  Congress  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act  the  present  uses  of  the 
public  lands  and  their  suitability  for  various 
single  or  multiple  uses.  Including  use  for 
grazing,  forestry,  watershed  protection,  wild- 
life, recreation,  agriculture,  wilderness,  and 
mineral  development,  among  others.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  an  Interim  report  with- 
in sixty  days  from  the  date  of  this  Act  Indi- 
cating, to  the  extent  practical  within  that 
time  limit,  the  reserved,  unreserved,  and  ac- 


quired lands  of  the  United  States  that  con- 
tain readily  available  petroleum  or  other 
energy  resources. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
the  public  lands  and  acquired  lands  of  the 
United  States,  both  reserved  and  unreserved, 
except  lands  in  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wildlife  System,  and  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  National 
Wilderness  System  and  primitive  and  road- 
less areas  in  the  national  forests  now  under 
review  for  inclusion  In  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem In  accordance  with  provision^  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  He  may  utilize  for 
this  purpose  any  statutory  authority  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  leases,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, permits,  rentals,  royalties,  fees,  and 
cooperative  or  unit  plans,  and  he  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  the  need  for  any  additional 
authority.  Lands  heretofore  reserved  by  exec- 
utive or  legislative  action  that  prohibits  or 
limits  oil  and  gas  development,  except  lands 
In  the  systems  referred  to  above,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not- 
withstanding such  limitations,  but  no  oil 
or  gas  development  thereon  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  unless  sixty  days  notice 
is  given  to  the  Congress  (not  counting  days 
on  which  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  tor  three  days 
or  more)  and  neither  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives nor  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  Any  such  notice  shall 
explain  in  detail  the  relative  need  for  de- 
veloping the  oil  and  gas  resource  In  order  to 
meet  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
compared  with  the  need  for  prohibiting  such 
development  in  order  to  further  some  other 
public  interest. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  on  any  reserved  or  un- 
reserved public  or  acquired  lands  of  the 
United  States  national  oil  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves the  development  of  which  needs  to  be 
regulated  in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the 
total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  including 
but  not  limited  to  national  defense.  Any 
reserve  so  established  shall  supersede  any 
prior  reservation  for  a  more  limited  purpose. 
The  oil  and  gas  resources  of  such  reserves 
shall  be  developed  only  pursuant  to  statutes 
hereafter  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  provide  a  broader  com- 
petitive base  for  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  i  the  lands  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  consider 
and  provide  for  competitive  bidding,  to  the 
miaximum  extent  practical,  on  the  basis  of 
either  bonuses  or  royalties,  or  both,  at  the 
option  of  the  bidder,  and  the  highest  bid 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  estimated  return  to  the 
United  States  over  the  probable  productive 
life  of  the  property  being  disposed  of. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr. 
Keni^edy,  for  himself,  Mr.  Jav- 
iTs,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 

S.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  pro- 
grams of  health  services  research  and  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Services  Act,  re\'ise  the  programs  for 
health  services  research  and  to  extend 
the  program  of  assistance  for  medical 
Ubraries. 

Mr.  KENNFJDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  introduce  today  legislation 
to  extend  and  improve  three  vitally  im- 
portant health  programs.  These  pro- 
grams sissist  the  support  of  health  serv- 
ices research  and  development,  health 
statistical  activities  and  medical  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation.  Each  of  the  pro- 
grams is  schedtiled  to  expire  this  June 
and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  changes  and 
improvements  now  need  to  be  made  in 
these  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  SuSbommittee,  I  have 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill 
and  related  measures  for  February  19, 
1974.  That  hearing  will  be  conducted  in 
room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing beginning  at  10  a.m.  Persons 
Interested  in  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee should  contact  Mr.  Lee  Gold- 
man, staff  director  of  the  subcommittee. 

Briefly  the  bill  extends  each  of  these 
programs  for  4  additional  years  through 
June  30,  1978.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  favors  the  ex- 
tension of  each  of  these  programs. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  highlight  one 
basic  policy  issue  which  is  pertinent 
in  this  legislation.  This  has  to  do  vrith 
the  appropriateness  of  statutorily  com- 
bining the  health  services  R.  is  D.  pro- 
gram with  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  At  the  present  time 
these  programs  are  independent,  though 
companion  legislation  which  has  already 
passed  in  the  House  would  propose  to 
combine  them.  The  bill  that  I  am  Intro- 
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ducing  today  along  with  my  friends  and 
coUeagiies,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Javits,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Williams,  and  the  distinguished 
ranlilng  minority  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Schweiker,  does 
not  combine  these  programs.  I  believe 
their  respective  functions  are  suflSciently 
different  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  combination  would  not  work 
to  the  advantage  of  either.  However, 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  coordina- 
tUm  between  these  two  programs  in  the 
past.  And  I  intend  that  the  bUl  which 
will  soon  pass  the  Senate  will  include 
whatever  is  necessary  to  assure  sufficient 
program  coordination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  KEwireDY  in 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  amend  the 
PHS  Act  to  revise  the  programs  of  health 
services  research  and  statistics  and  to 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries. 

Thia  legislation  addresses  itself  to 
three  important  facets  of  the  Nation's 
health  care  problems : 

First.  Tht  need  for  an  increased  com- 
mitment  to  health  services  research 
aimed  at  improving  the  use  of  our  health 
care  dollars. 

With  a  strong  cammitment  backing  it, 
health  care  research  will  assist  in  an- 
swering fundamental  questions  about  na- 
tional health  insurance,  quality  of  care, 
effective  use  of  personnel  and  technologi- 
cal resources. 

Second.  The  need  for  accurate  and 
comprehensive  statistics  about  the  Na- 
tion's healtiL  Witiiout  such  information 
we  can  never  know  what  benefits  we  have 
obtained  from  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
spend  on  health  nor  what  directions  we 
must  take  in  the  future  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  ResponsiblUty  for 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  distribution  of 
this  vital  information  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The 
center  has  achieved  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion as  an  objective  and  competent  re- 
porter of  the  health  status  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Third.  The  need  for  funding  authority 
for  medical  libraries  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  important  fimction  of  dis- 
seminating medieal  knowledge  justifies 
amtinuing  support  for  this  worthwhile 
investment. 

The  principal  modification  this  legis- 
lation makes  in  these  tiiree  authorities 
is  that  it  mandates  tiiat  the  existing 
HEW  imits  which  conduct  health  serv- 
ices research  and  wliich  gather  health 
statistics  be  combined  into  a  new  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Statistics  in  order  to  obtain 
statistics  which  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  health  services  researchers  as 
well  as  the  generally  close  relationship 
between  health  services  research  and 
statistic  gathering  activities. 

With  respect  to  medical  libraries,  tne 
only  change  of  substance  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  nu>neys  for  the  construction  of 
medical  libraries  which  was  not  funded 
last  year. 


I  believe  this  legislation  will  help  to 
insure  that  the  rapid  advances  In  medi- 
cine and  science  will  not  leave  public 
and  professional  knowledge  far  behind. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-159  relative  to  petrochemicals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  I  Introduce  a  bill  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Cook 

VlThen  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
allocate  petroleum  products,  it  included 
p>etrocheniical  feedstoots.  The  conference  re- 
port stated  that  It  v«as  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  "to  require  the  aUocatlon  of  petro- 
chemJ^al  feedstocks  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  restoring  and 
fostering  competition  la  the  petrochemical 
industry." 

Experience  has  shown  that,  whUe  the 
allocation  of  certain  specific  feedstocks  to 
include  naphtha  and  benzene  has,  to  a  de- 
gree, been  successful  within  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  Itself.  It  has  not  provided  to  the 
user  of  these  petrochemicals  a  sufficient 
amoiuit  of  the  product  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  manufacture  of  consumer  goods. 
A  caae  in  point  Is  the  synthetic  Industry  in 
my  State  of  Kentucky.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  American  Synthetic  Rubber  Corpo- 
ration may  be  required  to  cease  operation 
unless  It  can  obtain  supplies  of  styrene 
monomer.  This  would  cause  the  loss  of  some 
600  Jobs  in  the  LoulsvUle  area,  and  would 
impact  unfavorably  on  other  segmente  of 
the  industry. 

Styrene  Is,  of  course,  a  petrochemical. 
Benzene,  which  Is  used  to  make  ethyl- 
benzene,  is  allocated.  However,  there  the  con- 
trols cease.  Neither  the  ethylbenzene  nor  the 
styrene,  which  Is  manufactured  from  this 
product.  Is  allocated.  The  small  manufac- 
turer Is  then  left  to  his  OT?n  efforts  to  obtain 
the  styrene  If  he  Intends  to  survive,  and 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  petrochemical  indus- 
try, which  enjoys  Federal  protection. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
Congress  Intended.  Quantities  of  styrene  are 
being  exported  to  foreign  manufacturers 
v,-hlle  domestic  manofacturers  are  being 
denied  the  use  of  this  product. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  would  amend  Public  Law  03-159  by 
requiring  that  p€tro<SbemIcals,  as  well  as 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  also  be  Included 
In  the  allocation  program. 

I  urge  that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  this 
bill,  so  that  one  segment  of  domestic  Indus- 
try will  not  continue  to  suHer  while  another 
seEment  goes  tmcontrojled. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond  I  (by  request) : 
S.  2999.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallatious.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  «^  author- 
ize construction  at  certain  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  is  submitted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  representing  an  Increase  in 
the  amounts  requested  for  appropriation 
in  certain  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration  of 
the  legislation  and  explaining  its  purpose 
be  printed  in  the  R«cord  immediately 
following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Gekald  R.  Poed, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  President:  The  President  has 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  representing  an  Increase  In 
the  amounts  requested  for  appropriation  in 
certain  appropriation  accounts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  amendment  Is 
requested  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  serious 
unforeseen  problems  relating  to  maintaining 
adequate  levels  of  military  readiness  which 
have  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  Some  of  these  Increased 
amounts  will  require  fund  authorization  pur- 
suant to  section  138(a)  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code  (formerly  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended) . 
In  addition  construction  authority  for  a 
classified  <:onstruction  project  and  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  military  family  housing  are 
needed.  There  Is  also  an  urgent  need  for  an 
increase  In  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
obligated  In  Fiscal  Year  1974  for  supi>ort  of 
South  Vietnamese  miilitary  forces.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  forwarded  herewith  legisla- 
tion "To  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  ves.se!s,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  authorize  construction 
at  certain  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
93d  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  that  the  enactment 
of  the  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  This  proposal  is 
being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  Middle  Ea.st  con- 
flict the  Department  of  Defense  has  care- 
fully examhied  its  military  readiness  to  re- 
spond to  world  crisis  situations.  That  con- 
flict has  demonstrated  ttiat  our  reaction  ca- 
pability is  less  than  the  optimum.  Certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  avaUability  of  facili- 
ties abroad,  our  overflight  rights,  and  other 
key  matters  prove  to  be  unwarranted  in  some 
important  respects.  We  have  also  learned  a 
great  deal  about  certain  weapons,  perform- 
ance and  requirements,  which  requires 
changes  In  our  weapons  productions  plans. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  developments 
has  been  to  create  an  Immediate  need  for 
additional  budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974.  This  additional  request  does  not  In- 
volve any  departure  from  our  current  nation- 
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al  securlty*t>ollcle8.  It  represents,  rather,  a 
recognition  of  several  fact-of-life  develop- 
ments and  a  shift  in  factors  beyond  our  con- 
trol. These  factors  have  led  to  an  increase 
\\\  the  cost  of  providing  a  level  of  readiness 
which  has  been  recognized  as  the  minimum 
consistent  with  our  security. 

To  accommodate  such  needs,  the  draft 
legislation  forwarded  herewith  would  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  various 
pr,.'curement  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defei.se.  In  addition  to  the  requirement 
for  additional  fund  authorization  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
programs  there  is  also  a  requirement  to  pro- 
vide for  pay  Increases  and  other  payroll  costs 
of  civilian  employees  funded  from  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  funds.  The 
total  amounts  already  authorized  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Army  and  defense  agen- 
cies are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, and  therefore  under  normal  circum- 
stances additional  authorization  could  be 
considered  to  be  unnecessary  to  meet  such 
costs.  However,  for  uniformity  this  request 
for  authorization  includes  the  full  amount 
required  to  meet  these  additional  payroll 
costs  for  each  of  the  military  departments 
antl  the  defense  agencies. 

Included  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
request  for  authority  to  construct  certain 
classified  projects  by  the  Navy.  In  addition 
there  is  included  in  the  proposed  legislation 
a  request  for  an  increase  in  fund  authoriza- 
tion for  operation  and  maintenance  of  miU- 
tary;  family  housing,  which  Is  required  to 
meet  Increases  in  pay  for  wage  board  and 
civilian  employees. 

Finally,  the  level  of  activity  in  Southeast 
.^sla  will  require  an  increase  in  the  require- 
ments to  incur  obligations  of  funds  for  sup- 
port of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  As  a  result  there  Is  a  critical  need 
to  increase  the  $1,126  billion  authorization 
for  uae  of  appropriations  for  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Title  IV  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367  as 
amended  by  section  801  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1974  and  section 
737(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1974  to  provide  the  authority 
to  support  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  from  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
amount  of  $1.6  billion.  No  additional  funds 
are  requested  for  this  purpose  since  unobli- 
gated balances  of  prior  year  programs  are 
available  to  meet  this  Southeast  Asia  require- 
ment If  this  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted. 

In  accordance  with  usual  practices,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be  fur- 
nished with  such  additional  information  as 
they  may  require  in  connection  with  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Schlesincer. 

S.  2999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
tise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $22,000,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $219,200,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
M45,000,000. 


Missiles 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $84,400,000;  for 
the  Navv.  $28,600,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$22,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $39,000,000. 
Naval  Vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $24,800,- 
000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army,  $113,600,000. 

Other  Weapons 

For  other  v.eapons:  for  the  Aimv.  S8,200,- 
000. 

TITLE  II— RESE.'VRCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

Slc.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $55,043,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $67,828,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $83,768,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $10,852,000. 

TITLE  III— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  301(a).  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  by  acqtdrlng,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appiu'tenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $29,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $29,000,000. 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  93- 
166,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
for  military  family  housing,  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  maintenance  of  real  property  in 
support  of  military  family  housing,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,866,000. 

Sec.  303.  Authorizations  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authorizations 
and  limitations  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
1661 ,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  such  author- 
izations as  if  they  had  been  included  in  that 
Act. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  15, 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  "$1, 126,000,000"  and  In- 
serting "$1,600,000,000"  m  Ueu  thereof,  and 
(b)  section  737(a)  of  Public  Law  93-238  (87 
Stat.  1044)  is  amended  by  deleting  "$1,126,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  "$1,600,000,000"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1974". 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3000.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 


and  to  authorize  the  militar>'  training 
student  loads  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrices. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond),  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
end  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  load  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  P^resident:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  aJid  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Depsirtment  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads  and  for  other  purposes."  This  proposal 
is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  legis- 
lative program  for  the  93d  Congress,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  enactment  of  the  proposal  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  proposal  is  also  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House 

This  proposal  would  provide  authorization 
for  appropriations  as  needed  for  procure- 
ment In  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  for  other  weapons 
for  each  of  the  military  departments  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority included  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  provide  fund  authorization  In  amounts 
equal  to  the  new  obligational  authority  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975  in  total  for  each  of  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  department's  and  the 
defense  agencies. 

Title  III  of  the  proposal  prescribes  the 
end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  of 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  re- 
quired by  section  138(C)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  number  provided 
for  by  new  obligational  authority  In  appro- 
priations requested  for  these  components  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  aver- 
age strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  as 
required  by  section  138(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  the  number  provided  for  by 
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tb»  new  obligational  authority  in  approprl- 
kUons  requerted  for  theae  ccRnponents  In  the 
President's  buiiget  for  flecal  year  1875. 

Title  V  of  the  proposal  Is  respobaive^  In 
the  new  requirements  contained  In  section 
138(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which 
requires  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1975. 
the  civilian  personnel  end  strengths  for  each 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
authoiiaed.  Title  V  proTldes  for  end 
strengths  for  elrlUan  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  number  provided 
for  the  new  obii^ational  authority  In  appro- 
priations requested  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Lansuage  authorizing  average  training 
■ttidcnt  loads  U  oontatned  in  TlUe  VI  as  re- 
quired by  section  isa(d)  of  title  10,  United 
State*  Code;  however,  this  proposal  does  not 
include,  at  this  time,  the  actual  student  load 
figures  which  this  Department  will  request 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  requirement  for  au- 
thorization for  average  training  student 
loads  was  only  recently  enacted  and  fiscal 
year  1974  was  the  first  year  in  which  such 
aatborlaUlan  was  provided.  Data  is  now  be- 
U)K  analysed  and  developed  in  order  to  de- 
tarmina  the  flacal  year  1975  requirements. 
As  soon  as  this  data  is  avallali.e,  but  not 
later  than  March  1,  1974,  when  the  related 
report  Is  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  necessary  figures  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  Inclusion  In  Title 
VI  of  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  would  also  Include  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  language  authortslng  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  oe 
made  available  for  the  support  of  Vietnam- 
ese maitary  forces.  The  proposed  language 
ta  aabstantlaUy  identical  to  similar  provi- 
tiaoB  in  prior  year's  acts  in  its  application 
to  support  for  Vietnamese  forces,  except  that 
lor  clarity  in  light  of  recent  oongresBlonal 
actlmis  regarding  public  safety  programs,  the 
language  has  been  modified  to  make  it  ex- 
preasly  appUcahle  to  Vietnamese  military 
forces  rather  than  Vietnamese  forces.  To  re- 
flect the  reversion  ctf  support  for  liaoa  to  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  references  to  laoe  have  been  deleted 
as  have  been  other  obsolete  references  which 
no  longer  reflect  the  current  situation. 

TTie  reporting  requirements  of  subsection 

(b)   of  section  401  of  PubUc  Law  89-367,  as 

amended,    are    oonsidered    permanent    and 

wtnild  be  equally  applicable  to  this  provision. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Sciilesinceb. 


S.  3000 
Be  it  entuted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Confess  atsembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCURKMENT 
6bc.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  diu^lng  the  flacal  year  1975 
for    the    use    of    the    Armed    Forces   of    the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mlwlles,  naval  vessels,   tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  in  anrvounts  as  follows: 
Aircraft 
For   aircraft:    for   the   Army.  $339,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  CorpB.  ♦2.960,- 
600,000;    for  the  Air  Force,  $3,496,600,00. 
IkUsslles 
For  missiles;    for  the  Army,  $459,200,000; 
for   the   Navy.   1630.600,000;    for   the   Marine 
Corps.  «76.000.000:  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,610  - 
800.000. 

Naval  VeFsels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Na\-y,  $3,562,- 
000,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Armv, 
$331,900,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $80,100,- 
000. 


Torpedoes 
For  torjjedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $187,700,000. 
Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $53,400,- 
000;  for  the  Navy,  $25,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $500,000. 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  BVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  use  at  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,985,976,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps) .  $3,264,503,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,518,860,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $555,700,000,  of 
which  $27,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalu- 
ation, Defense. 

TITLE  III — ACTIVE  FORCES 
Skc.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  author- 
ized an  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  785,000; 

(2)  The  Navy,  540380; 

(3)  The  Marine  Cotpe.  196,398; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  630,345. 
TITLE  IV— R8SERVE  FORCES 

Sbc.  401,  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  379.848: 

(2)  The  Army  Reser\e.  215.842; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  107,536; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  36,703; 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  89,128; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  51,319; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,   11.700, 
Sbc.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  thte  tiUe  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organteed  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
lor  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  the  total  niunber  of  individual 
members  not  In  units  organized  to  serve  as 
luilts  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duly  (other  tlian 
for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion in  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
such  units  or  such  iiiUlviduaJ  members  are 
relea.seci  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  sta-ength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  increased 
by  the  total  authorized  strength  of  such 
units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
dividual members, 

TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  begmning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30.  1975,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  an  end 
strength  for  civilian  perponnel  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  358.717; 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  including 
the  Marine  Corps,  323,529; 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
269,709; 

(4)  Activities  and  tgencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments) ,  75,372. 

(b)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength    for   civilian   personnel    there   shall 


be  Included  all  dlrect-lUre  elvillaji  personnel 
employed  to  perform  military  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency)  whether  in  permanent  or 
temporary  positions  and  whether  employed 
on  a  full  time,  part  time,  or  Intermittent 
basis,  but  excluding  special  employment  cate- 
gories for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  stay-ln-achool  campaign,  the 
temporary  simomer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnel participating  In  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program:  Provided,  That  when- 
ever the  secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  direct  substitution  of  civilian 
personnel  for  military  personnel  will  result 
in  economy  without  adverse  effect  upon  na- 
tional defense,  such  substitution  may  be 
accomplished  without  regard  to  the  numbers 
of  civilian  personnel  authorized  by  ^his  sec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  when  ja  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  or  activity  is  transferred 
or  assigned  to  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  outside  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense  or  from  a  department  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  authorized  for 
such  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  increases  or  decreases  in  civil- 
ian personnel  required  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer  or  assignment. 

Sec,  502.  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  such  aetion  is  necessary  in 
the  national  interest,  he  may  authorize  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  in  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  section  501 : 
Provided,  That  the  number  of  additional  per- 
sonnel authorized  to  be  employed  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  e.\- 
ceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  civilian  personnel  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  section  501 :  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any  author- 
ization to  increase  civilian  personnel  strength 
pTirsuant  to  this  authority. 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING  STUDENT 
LOADS 
Sec  601.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorix^d 
an  average  military  training  student  load  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army. ; 

(2)  The  Navy, ; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps, ; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  -..  —  -; 

(5)  The  Army  NaOoual  Guard  of  th© 
United  States, ; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve, ; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve, ; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve. ; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States, ; 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve. ; 

TITLE    VII— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec,  701.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  15, 
1066  (80  Stat.  37),  aa  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $1,600,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
to  support  Vietnamese  military  forces  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine:  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such 
funds  to  support  Vietnamese  military  forces 
m  activities  designed  to  provide  military 
support  and  as.slstance  to  the  Government  of 
Cnmijotlia  or  Laos." 
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This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Departn^ent 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 

1975". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    2832 

At  the  request  ol  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden  •  was 
added  as  a  cosEwnsor  of  S.  2832.  the 
Earned  Immunity  Act  of  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     27* 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  276,  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  congreseional  pay  increase  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President.  I  do  not 
favor  tncreasiDg  the  salaries  of  top  Gov- 
ernment ofHcials  at  this  time. 

TtK  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^Tlthout 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ENERGY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  ReorganiBation.  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  a  proposed  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  20,  21,  26,  and  27,  1974. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  PETRO- 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
come extremely  concerned  about  the  in- 
ability of  chemical  firms,  plastics  and 
rubber  processors,  and  other  small  fabri- 
cations to  obtain  the  petrochemicals  they 
need,  despite  the  existence  of  the  man- 
datory allocation  program  for  refined 
petroleum  products. 

I  have  supported  from  the  beginning 
of  debate  the  priority  position  assigned 
in  the  allocation  program  to  the  petro- 
chemical Industry.  In  recognition  of  this 
industry's  tremendous  importance  to  the 
economy,  that  position  has  been  reflected 
in  the  Federal  Energy  Office  regulations 
which  allow  petrochemical  producers  to 
receive  100  percent  of  current  petroleum 
requirements.  However,  the  congressional 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  this  industry 
extended  not  just  to  the  producers  and 
first  purchasers  of  petrochemicals,  but 
to  all  of  the  industries  "downstream  ' 
which  need  them.  Our  efforts  to  generate 
continued  production  in  the  petrochemi- 
cal sector  will  be  considered  successful 
only  if  these  operations,  as  well  as  those 
directly  receiving  an  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products,  benefit  from  more  ade- 
quate supplies  of  their  raw  materials. 

Unfortunately,  that  does  not  appear 
uniformly  to  be  the  case.  Those  who  have 
been  able  to  buy  polystyrene  and  other 
petrochemical  feedstocks  have,  in  many 
cases,  increased  their  internal  use  of 
these  feedstocks  rather  than  making 
them  available  to  the  processors  which 


have  historically  relied  upon  these 
sources  of  supply.  That  these  companies 
can  expand  their  production  significantly 
while  those  who  have  relied  on  them  for 
petrochemical  supplies  are  forced  to  lay 
off  worlcers  and  consider  shutting  down 
is  evidence  of  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  feedstocks.  Because  of  this  situation, 
the  jobs  of  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
f^ands  of  my  constituents  in  fabricating 
plants  are  presently  in  danger. 

The  drastic  increase  of  late  in  the  ex- 
poit  of  petrocliemical  feedstocks  is  a 
further  source  of  irritation.  Even  though 
a  small  amount  of  feedstocks  is  involved. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  blame  the 
workers  in  the  Industry  whose  jobs  are 
endangered  if  they  have  trouble  stom- 
aching these  increased  expcu-ts.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Commerce  Department 
lias  now  imposed  a  monitoiing  system 
to  assess  the  volume  and  effect  of  the 
exports. 

I  understand  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy OfBce  has  now  agreed  to  amend  reg- 
ulations to  direct  that  "to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable"  recipients  of  petro- 
leum product  allocations  in  the  industry 
should  conduct  sales  policies  which 
foster  competition.  Because  the  distribu- 
tion problems  seems  to  revolve  more 
around  the  action  of  "middlemen"  who 
buy  the  feedstock  products  than  the  com- 
panies actually  receiving  petroleuni 
product  allocations,  this  ch&nge  in  the 
regulations,  although  weioome,  may  have 
a  limited  effect.  The  Cost  at  Uvin^  Covm- 
cil's  action  last  week  to  lift  price  controls 
from  nearly  all  petrochemical  feedstocks- 
should  be  of  much  more  consequence. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council  hopes  that  a 
sufficient  increase  ia  petrochemical  sup* 
plies  will  result,  mo&tly  because  the  price 
rise  will  increase  the  relatively  profit- 
ability to  refiners  of  producing  nccessarj- 
feedstock  materials  rather  than  gasoline. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  petrochemical 
feedstocks  will  be  of  sufflcient  magnitude 
to  alleviate  the  present  problems  and 
tliereby  obviate  the  necessity  for  full  al- 
location of  petrochemicals.  An  allocation 
program  of  that  type  would  be  extremely 
diflQcult  to  administer  effectively  and 
should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  I  am 
willing  to  wait  a  few  weeks  before  ad- 
vocating a  full  petrochemical  allocation 
program  to  determine  whether  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council's  action  is  adeqtiate. 

If  the  serious  shortages  continue,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  face 
up  quickly  to  the  possibility  that  the  al- 
location program  will  have  to  be  ex- 
panded. This  would  be  necessary  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  saving  our  constit- 
uents' jobs,  but  also  to  insure  that  high- 
priority  chemical  needs  such  as  medical 
needs  will  be  fulfilled  despite  the  short- 


age. 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  fii^cal 
year  1975  budget  for  flood  couiix>l  proj- 
ects in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  re- 
flects the  fact  that  v.e  had  a  tremen- 
dous flood  in  that  area  last  spring.  The 
amounts  requested  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  project  are  greater 
than  tho.'^e  shown  in  the  budget  submis- 


sion last  year.  However,  they  fall  short, 
in  my  judgment,  of  what  will  be  needed 
in  that  area,  and  I  intend  to  explore  this 
aspect  very  thoroughly  in  the  hearings 
that  I  soon  will  conduct  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  necessity  for  maximum  progress 
on  flood  control  work  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  amply  justified  by  tlie  tremen- 
dous damages  tliat  were  prevented  last 
year  by  tho.^e  projects,  and  the  flooding 
and  hardshi.os  tliat  existed,  because  the 
projects  had  not  all  been  completed. 

If  any  additional  emphasis  is  needed, 
however,  it  certainly  is  provided  by  river 
conditions  this  year. 

The  situation  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  is  such  tliat  it  should  be  watche<i 
very  carefully  with  respect  to  flooding. 
but  it  would  be  pi-emalure  to  actuaU.v 
predict  a  flood  of  the  magnitude  of  last 
year.  What  happens  will  depend  on 
whether  there  aie  heavy  storms  in  the 
next  3  or  4  months. 

At  present,  on  the  minus,  or  bad  side 
of  the  situation,  tlie  Mississippi  River  is 
higher  now  tlian  it  was  last  year.  The 
predicted  high  at  Vicksburg.  on  Febru- 
ai->'  7,  will  be  45  feet  above  mean  low 
water,  or  7  feet  higher  than  on  February 
7  last  year.  The  river  is  now  2  feet  over 
baukfull  at  Vicksburg.  so  it  has  started 
to  back  up  into  the  Yazoo  River,  and  uill 
continue  to  back  up  until  February  7. 
Streams  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  are  bankfull 
or  slightly  out  of  banks.  There  is  con- 
siderable flooding  of  low-lying  farmlands, 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  most  home> 
are  still  out  of  water  and  people  are  not 
evacuating. 

On  the  plus,  or  good  side  of  tlie  situa- 
tion, tiie  river  should  crest  at  Vicksbui'g 
February  7  and  start  falling,  and  if  the 
liea%T  locnl  rainstorms  of  March  and 
April  la^t  year  are  not  experienced  thi; 
ye^r.  the  flood  situation  in  the  Missie- 
sipui  Delta  will  be  troublesome  but  not 
extremely  serious.  We  need  good  weather 
and  a  falling  river  to  di-y  out  the  ground 
for  spring  planting. 

Tlie  present  high  crest  in  the  Mii>sii:- 
sippi  River  comes  from  unseasonable 
earlj-  snow  melt  in  tlie  upper  basui  and 
the  Oliio.  so  we  are  getting  rid  of  some 
water  that  could  othei-wise  have  hit  ui 
all  at  once  in  tlie  early  spriiig.  when  the 
danger  of  flood  is  at  its  annual  maxi- 
mum. 

The  distiict  oiganizations  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  tiie  lower  valley  are  con- 
centiatiiig  on  flood  prepaiedness,  and  re- 
pairing damages  to  flood  control  sti-uc- 
tures. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  budget  submitted 
to  tire  Congress  is  roing  to  have  to  be  very 
carefully  examined  to  see  if  it  provides 
tlie  money  to  do  all  that  should  be  done, 
in  view  of  tlie  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
budget  requests  $130  million  for 
the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries project.  Tiiis  is  an  improvement 
o\er  the  $95  million  that  was  requested 
for  fiscal  1973  and  the  $110  milUon  re- 
quested lost  year.  However,  it  falls  short 
of  the  $157  million  the  Congress  felt  was 
needed  and  provided  last  year. 

This  year  the  budget  asks  for  $8.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Ypzoo  Basin,  including  $3.5 
million  for  the  Yazoo  backwater  project. 
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This  is  a  major  improvement  over  the 
very  small  amount  request  last  year,  and 
compares  with  the  much  larger  amount 
that  Congress  actually  provided  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  However,  I  want  to 
go  into  this  very  thoroughly  at  the  hear- 
ings and  see  what  more  can  be  done. 

I  also  intend  to  press  for  early  action 
on  the  matter  of  raising  many  of  the 
mainstem  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Recent  experience  shows  that  this  should 
be  done,  but  the  Oflace  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  not  allowed  the  Army 
Engineers  to  start  on  this  part  of  the 
work  until  the  whole  question  of  increas- 
/  Ing  the  capacity  of  the  river  to  carry 
floodwaters  is  given  further  review.  In 
the  meantime,  the  £]ngineers  are  doing 
work  of  an  emergency  nature  on  some 
of  the  levees,  repairing  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  up  to  the  presently  approved 
design  level,  and  it  would  be  good  sense 
to  do  the  work  all  at  once,  rather  than 
coming  back  later  to  raise  them  to  the 
new  level  that  the  engineers  consider 
necessary. 

Other  water  resources  projects  in  Mis- 
sissippi will  also  receive  very  careful  con- 
sideration in  my  hearings  this  spring.  I 
am  pleased  that  substantial  sioms  are  in 
the  budget  for  dredging  in  Gulfport  and 
Pascagoula  Harbors.  Also  very  satisfying 
is  the  fact  that  $1  million  is  in  the  budget 
for  the  construction  of  Tallahala  Dam 
and  Lake  near  Laurel.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  project  for  several  years, 
and  have  had  to  deal  with  impoundment 
of  funds  and  resistance  from  the  En- 
virormiental  Protection  Agency  to  our 
releasing  water  from  the  lake  to  improve 
water  quality  downstream  when  needed. 
Now  these  problems  have  been  resolved 
and  it  will  be  good  to  see  the  dirt  begin 
to  move  at  the  Tallahala  Dam  site  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

1  am  especially  gratified  that  the  budg- 
et provides  $30  million  for  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  provided  in  the  budget 
for  any  single  navigation  or  waterway 
project;  $30  million  is  close  to  the  full 
capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
accomplish  work  during  the  coming  year 
on  this  great  waterway  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  eastern  part  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

BENITO 

Mr.  MATKIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Free 
State  of  Marj-land  is  not  only  fortimate 
for  the  large  nimiber  of  talented  native 
sons  and  daughters,  but  also  for  those 
who  have  chosen  to  make  Maryland  their 
home.  Among  those  who  have  come  to 
Maryland  and  added  greatly  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  are  two  sisters — Mrs.  Raphael 
Semmes,  of  Chevy  C»iase,  Md.,  and  Mrs. 
Prank  LaMotte,  of  Worton,  Md.  They  are 
both  the  daughters  of  the  noted  French- 
Spanish  artist  Benito,  and  in  their 
lives  they  express  much  of  the  flair  and 
fashion  that  has  characterized  his 
artistry.  By  coming  to  live  in  Maryland 
they  have  helped  to  make  their  tradition 
a  part  of  our  own. 

There  is  currently  an  exhibit  of 
Benito's  works  at  the  New  York  Cultural 
Center  in  association  with  Farleigh  Dick- 
inson University,  2  Columbus  Circle,  New 


York  City,  extending  from  February  5 
to  March  20,  1974. 

An  appreciation  of  Benito,  which  is 
contained  in  the  announcement  of  the 
exhibit,  describes  his  artistic  career  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    abjection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Benito 

When  does  an  illustrator  become  a  fine 
artist,  and  vice-versa?  A  hard  question  to 
answer — especially  today  when  the  dividing 
line  between  the  commercial  and  the  fine 
arts  has  been  irrevocably  erased.  Benito,  with 
his  large  production  of  canvases  in  the  late 
Cubist  tradition  and  hte  output  of  perhaps 
the  most  dashing  fashion  and  cover  illustra- 
tion of  the  'twenties  and  'thirties  stands 
somewhere  between  the  two.  For  although 
hla  Cubist  canvases  may  be  apres  la  lettre, 
there  is  no  denying  ttiey  have  a  chic  and 
style  quite  their  own  as  well  as  being  of  their 
period.  However,  It  is  eurely  his  work  for 
Vanity  Fair  and  Vogue  that  will  secure  him 
a  major  footnote  in  the  annals  of  art. 

Coming  to  Paris  from  his  native  Spain  at 
18  In  1911,  he  had  Introductions  to  Juan  Oris 
(who  he  remembers  had  a  hole  in  the  seat  of 
his  trousers),  Picasso,  Modlgllani,  Zuboga, 
Jacob,  Dufy.  Derain  and  other  painters,  art- 
ists and  writers  who  gathered  at  the  Cafe  de 
la  Rotonde.  One  wonders  exactly  how  much 
he  Influenced  Modlgliani's  sloe-eyed  nudes 
and  Van  Dongen's  fashionable  portraits.  By 
Benito's  own  admission,  he  didn't  think 
much  of  Modlgliani's  work  and  even  painted 
over  some  of  his  friend's  canvases  which  were 
given  him.  so  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  sup- 
pose the  starving  artist  took  certain  stylistic 
Idioms  from  the  successful  fashion-illustra- 
tor's works. 

Benito  decisively  choee  the  haute  monde 
rather  than  Montmarire  after  entering  the 
enchanting  and  enchanted  circle  of  Paul 
Poiret.  Meeting  the  great  dress  designer  at 
20  was  certainly  the  most  momentous  event 
in  his  long  and  productive  career;  Immedi- 
ately he  was  catapulted  into  the  high  life  of 
Patris  society.  At  one  of  Polret's  legendary 
parties  Benito  was  introduced  to  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  Conde  Nast.  owner  of  Vogue 
and  a  little  later  to  Frank  Crownlnshleld,  Di- 
rector of  Vanity  Fair.  From  that  moment  on, 
his  future  was  secure.  Having  already  done 
Illustrations  for  FeTnina  La  Vie  Parisienne 
and  Le  Gazette  du  Bon  Ton,  be  was  whisked 
to  New  Tork  with  his  wife,  where  at  the  Al- 
gonquin Margaret  Chase  greeted  him  and  be- 
came a  lifelong  friend.  Although  established 
in  the  rarlfled  world  of  fashion.  Benito  lived 
In  Greenwich  Village  where  he  continued  to 
do  portraits:  he  painted  Poiret,  Cocteau  and 
nearly  did  Klsie  de  Wolff,  but  she  didn't  like 
his  prices  and  he  didn't  like  her  looks. 

Having  already  shown  hl-s  oils  at  the  Gal- 
erie  Charpentler  and  the  Muse  Oalliera  In 
Paris  (he  was  a  member  of  the  Jury  of  the 
Society  Natlonale  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the 
Salon  d'Automne),  he  had  an  exhibition  at 
Wlldensteln's  In  New  York  in  1924,  the  year 
after  he  painted  some  murh-admired  decora- 
tive panels  for  Gloria  Swanson's  apartment. 
In  1928  he  had  had  enough  of  the  New  World 
and  went  to  Madrid,  but  two  years  later  he 
returned  to  New  York  to  pour  out  more  ele- 
gant and  etiolated  ladles  of  fashion  against 
Deco  divans  and  blue  glass  mirrors,  with 
pomaded  penguins  in  attendance.  As  the 
new  decade  began,  svelte  and  streamlined 
forms  were  gradually  replaced  by  the  slip- 
covered drabness  of  a  depression-bound  'thir- 
ties which  Benito  eventually  turned  his  back 
on. 

The  world  of  Benito  Is  synonymous  with 
hothouse  chic:  slick.  "Moderne"  and  above 
all  exaggerated  and  stylish.  It  certainly  de- 
mands to  be  examined  Again,  particularly  in 


light  of  today's  'twenties  revival  wherein 
some  of  the  most  significant  linear  and 
graphic  Inventions  of  this  artist  are  now  ac- 
cepted as  the  lingua  franoa  of  fashion  illus- 
tration. 


THE  SLOW  RATE  OP  FUNDING  OF 
THE  NATCHEZ  TRACE  PARKWAY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  distressed  and  concerned  at  the 
fact  that  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  contains  no  money  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee. 

At  the  time  this  budget  was  in  the  early 
processes  of  formulation  I  sponsored  a 
letter,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  all  Sen- 
ators from  the  three  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  setting  forth  the 
very  meritorious  case  which  exists  for 
providing  substantial  appropriations  to 
finish  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway.  We 
expressed  our  very  deep  concern  at  the 
slow  rate  of  progress  being  made  in  re- 
cent years  on  this  very  meritorious 
project. 

I  also  took  this  matter  up,  in  writing, 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  pursued  the 
subject  elsewhere  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  were  understood  by  all  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  budget,  and  that  they 
realized  the  interminable  delays  that 
have  beset  this  very  beautiful  but  incom- 
plete national  parkway. 

This  project  has  been  in  being  for  over 
39  years,  but  at  the  present  rate  will 
require  another  30  yeans  to  complete.  Of 
a  total  length  of  parkway  of  443.7  miles, 
309.9  miles  are  to  be  in  Mississippi,  32.7 
miles  in  Alabama,  and  101.1  miles  in 
Tennessee.  Of  the  total  length,  126.1 
miles  remain  to  be  completed,  with  un- 
built portions  in  all  three  States. 

If  the  project  is  not  put  on  a  program 
of  orderly  completion,  the  time  may  come 
when  maintenance  costs  and  the  cost  of 
redesigning  certain  hazardous  areas  to 
modern  standards  will  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  fund  the  remaining  construction. 
It  has  reswjhed  a  stage  where  it  would  be 
a  soimd  investment  for  the  Government 
to  complete  it  in  a  timely  way  and  start 
to  realize  the  benefits  to  the  citizens  of 
the  three-State  region  and  to  the  many 
other  citizens  who  &s  tourists,  visit  that 
area  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

Progress  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  only 
$203,000  was  provided,  and  an  addi- 
tional $483,000  appropriated  for  the 
parkway  was  impounded  in  budgetary 
reserve,  and  has  yet  to  be  released.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  only  $68,000  was  pro- 
vided, but  the  Congress  earmarked 
$250,000  in  planning  fimds  to  be  used 
for  the  Natchez  Trace.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  $1,575,000  was  provided  for  con- 
struction, only  about  3  percent  of  the 
total  remaining  requirement,  and  a  sup- 
plemental request  submitted  for  $1,411,- 
000.  For  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,579,000  was 
requested  and  was  appropriated.  No  ad- 
ditional funds  were  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  although  the  carried  over 
funds  for  fiscal  1972  and  1973  will  be 
used  for  a  relatively  minor  amount  of 
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construction.  Also  the  Congress  has 
directed  obligation  of  an  additional  $2,- 
560,000  in  fiscal  1974  for  planning  and 
construction. 

It  is  not  sensible  to  prolong  this  proj- 
ect year  after  year,  leaving  It  as  a  facil- 
ity that  is  usable  only  in  intermittent 
stretches.  The  citizens  who  attempt  to 
use  this  parkway  for  the  intended  pur- 
poses must  inevitably  receive  a  very  un- 
.sali.slaclory  impression  ol  the  con- 
sistency of  Federal  policies. 

There  is  a  National  Park  Service  5- 
year  plan  for  completion  of  the  park- 
way, at  a  cost  of  $80.5  million.  Planning 
and  rights  of  way  acquisition  are  such 
that  over  25  miles  of  paikway  can  be 
contracted  for  construction  in  from  60 
to  90  days,  at  a  cost  of  $18  million. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  there  was 
a  firm  target  date  to  complete  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  1966.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  that  another  firm 
target  date  be  established  and  recog- 
nized in  the  budget.  I  strongly  urge  tliat 
the  5-year  plan  for  completion  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  be  adopted,  and  tliat 
funds  be  provided  in  Uie  next  supple- 
mental budget  submission  to  initiate 
this  final  5-year  constiuction  period  and 
complete  tiie  Natchez  Tl'ace  Parkway. 


PROPANE  GAS 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  the  price  of  propane  has 
Increased  beyond  all  reason,  liiousands 
of  families  in  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina depend  on  propane  for  cooking,  for 
hot  water,  for  heating.  In  only  a  few 
months  the  price  of  propane  has  more 
than  tripled.  Many  people  just  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  these  fantastic 
prices.  Many  have  had  to  go  without 
other  necessities  to  keep  from  freezing. 
Propane  gas  has  increased  in  price  by 
up  to  300  percent  in  the  last  9  months, 
and  the  oil  industry  now  enjoys  huge 
profits  often  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
people  who  are  least  able  to  fight  back, 
the  poor  and  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
such  as  the  retired  who  are  dependent  on 
social  security.  There  is  widespread  un- 
certainty as  to  why  propane  prices  hap- 
pened to  rise  so  sliarply  and  dispropor- 
tionately. 

What  has  happened  is,  in  fact,  ob- 
vious. Tlie  oil  companies  have  been  pres- 
sm'cd  by  tlie  executive  branch  to  hold 
down  prices  of  more  visible  products 
such  as  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  diesel.  But 
for  less  visible  products  such  as  pro- 
pane— a  product  which  is  used  exten- 
sively by  the  least  visible  Americans — 
the  prices  liave  been  permitted  to  ri.se 
unrestrained. 

In  Oklahoma,  tlie  cost  to  tlie  home- 
owner for  1  gallon  of  propane  last  year 
was  12  cents  a  gallon.  Now  it  is  37  to 
40  cents  a  gallon.  In  Georgia,  the  price 
per  gallon  of  propane  at  the  diatributor 
level  has  gone  up  over  the  year  from  5 
cents  a  gallon  to  21  cents. 

Tlifise  price  rises  are  being  repeated 
tlnoughout  Uie  South.  People  are  quite 
literally  going  without  beat  in  tlieir 
homes. 

Because  the  users  of  propane  gas  for 
home  heatine  fuel  ai*e  laigely  rural  and 
poor  these  consumers  aie  being  vlclim- 
iz&d.  Profits  which  the  induiti-y  caiuiot 


make  in  the  sale  of  more  cloeely  watched 
petroleum  product*  are  being  earned 
with  a  vengeance  in  propane. 

As  the  price  of  propane  has  gone  up, 
very  poor  families  have  bought  less  of 
tlie  fuel.  Where  once  they  bought  pro- 
pane sufficient  to  fill  their  tanks  on  a 
monthly  basis,  now  they  are  buying  only 
a  hall  or  a  quaiter  tank. 

Tlie  distributors  tell  us  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  propane.  The  National  LP 
Gas  Association  contradicts  FEO's  asser- 
tion that  tliere  is  an  acute  propane  short- 
age, and  sajs  it  can  supply  all  its  tradi- 
tional customers.  Petrolane,  the  largest 
domestic  marketer,  says  its  stocks  are  12 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  the 
cost  of  tiie  products  it  gets  from  refiners 
has  increased  400  percent  from  a  year 
ago. 

Ihe  problem  with  propane  prices  is 
that  tlie  doUar-for-dollar  passthrough 
in  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has  not 
been  applied  proportionally  to  all  petro- 
leum products.  The  average  prices  of  re- 
fined products  have  increased  30  to  50 
percent,  but  some  items  like  propane 
liave  been  allowed  to  increase  many  times 
more. 

On  Jauiuary  30,  FEO  proposed  controls 
on  propane  prices  for  the  first  time,  but 
tliese  are  just  directed  to  controlling  fu- 
ture increases,  and  prices  are  already 
much  too  high. 

Section  110  of  the  conference  report 
prondec  for  the  prohibition  of  inequi- 
table prices.  It  attacks  tiie  root  of  the 
problem,  crude  oil  prices  that  are  be- 
yond all  reason.  It  requires  that  the  roll- 
back of  exorbitant  crude  oil  prices  and 
tlie  freezing  of  all  at  a  realistic  level. 
The  saving  will  be  passed  to  the  consum- 
ers of  petroleum  products.  The  confer- 
ence report  makes  particular  mention 
of  propane.  Tiiat  passthrough  is  specified 
as  follows  in  section  110(a) : 

(4)  The  "Regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  isq^Uon  shall  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  x£m  any  reduction  In  the  price  of 
crude  oil  (or  any  clnsslflcatlon  thereof),  of 
residual  fuel  oU,  or  of  a  refined  petroleum 
product  (IncUidinff  propane)  resulting  from 
the  provisloiM  of  thla  subsection  la  passed 
through  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser,  reseller,  or  final  oou- 
simier  in  the  United  Statee.  Such  paae- 
through  of  price  reductions  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  ol  this  section,  be  allocated  among 
products  refined  from  such  crude  oil  on  a 
proportional  basis,  takinii:  Into  conslderstion 
historical  price  relations  among  sxich 
products. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  report  ampli- 
fies on  page  63  the  conferees'  intent  in 
specifying  tlie  allocation  of  price  reduc- 
tion passthrough  considering  historical 
price  relations  among  sellers.  That 
amplification  states; 

Such  proportional  distribution  of  the  psu»- 
through  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
historical  sales,  using  as  the  base  period 
1972,  the  same  as  that  set  out  under  the 
Emergency  PetTolewm  Allocation  Act. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  conference  on 
S.  2589.  I  can  assuie  my  colleagues  that 
section  110  was  drafted  with  great  care 
and  deliberation.  The  conferees  well 
understood  the  need  for  incentives  to 
stimulate  domestic  oil  production.  But 
of  greater  imjxjrtance,  they  undeistood 


the  urgent  need  to  bring  to  an  end  tl:e 
widespread  inequity  which  has  arisen 
from  today's  soaring  petroleum  prices. 
The  specific  provision  for  a  passLhi-oUcjh 
of  crude  oil  price  savings  to  propane 
users  was  made  becaase  it  is  tliey,  the 
rural,  ttie  retired,  and  the  Americans  of 
limited  means,  v.ho  more  than  any  others 
have  been  tht  victims  of  that  inequity. 

Section  110  insures  adequate  capital 
to  develop  U.S.  energy  self-sufSciency. 
but  ic  also  insures  that  tiiis  goal  will 
not  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
healtli  and  welfare  of  miUions  of 
Americans. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  section  110. 
I  support  the  conference  report  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 


ASCAPS  GOTH  BIRTHDAY  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  13  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  will 
celebrate  its  60th  birthday.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  Congress  should  recognize 
the  event  and  join  in  this  celebration 
in  recognition  of  what  ASCAP  members 
ha\'e  given  to  our  Nation.  It  relates  di- 
rectly to  22,000  ASCAP  members  repre- 
senting all  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
indirectly  to  all  Americans  who  enjo>' 
their  works  on  the  stage,  the  screen, 
radio,  television,  and  other  media.  i 

ASCAP  was  founded  to  protect  thej 
interests  of  U.S.  composers,  Ij-ricist?. 
and  music  publishers  by  seeking  respect 
for  the  CopjTight  Act  passed  by  Con- 
f  ress  in  1909.  Some  of  the  charter  mem- 
bei-s  that  first  year  included  Irving  Ber- 
lin, Victor  Herbert,  John  Philip  Sousa, 
Jerome  Kem,  Rudolf  Friml,  and  Otto 
Harbach.  The  size  and  spectrum  of 
ASCAP  have  grown  over  the  j-ears.  A 
few  of  the  better  known  m«nbers 
whose  works  America  has  enjoyed  are 
Richard  Rodgers,  Burt  Bacharach,  and 
Hal  I>avid,  NeU  Diamond,  Harold  Ar- 
len.  Cole  Porter,  Duke  Ellington,  Aaron 
Copland,  Jerome  Kem,  Dorothy  Fields. 
L-eonard  Bernstein,  Henry  Mancini. 
Jimmy  McHugh,  Ste\'ie  Wonder,  Sam- 
uel Bai-ber,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin. 
Bob  Dylan.  Louis  Armstrong,  Sniokcy 
Robinson,  Morton  Gould,  and  such  fine 
country  writers  as  Jimmy  Rodgers. 
Vaughn  Horton.  Hank  Thompson.  Prf<i 
Rose,  and  Bob  Wills. 

There  are  thousands  of  othei/ ASCAP 
members  who  ha^T  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican music.  Some  have  created  church 
music,  some  works  for  ballet  or  cham- 
ber groups,  others  symphonies  and  op- 
eras and  many  popular  songs  of  every 
tN  pe.  These  thousands  and  their  fam- 
ilies— including  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren— have  been  able  to  continue  to 
create  for  America  through  the  per- 
forming rights  income  that  ASCAP  has 
collected  on  their  behalf.  1 

ASCAPs  early  years  were  difBcult, 
for  there  was  reluctance  to  obey  tba 
mandate  of  Congress  although  usei-s  of 
music  for  profit  in  other  lands  had  long 
been  t.aking  out  licenses  under  similar 
copyright  statutes.  ASCAP  had  to  fight 
long  and  costl>-  legal  battles  until  Jan- 
uary 22,  1917,  when  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  affinned  the 
licensing  of  peifoi-ming  rights  to  music. 
Tlic  strui^Ung  uifant  liad  more  legal  re- 
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sistance  for  years,  grew  slowly  to  a 
healthy  national  organization  wltli  of- 
fices in  15  States.  Today,  income  from 
performing  rights  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
musical  creator's  livelihood.  Without  it, 
many  talented  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  creeds  simply  could  not  afford 
to  write  music  or  lyrics. 

America's  creators  owe  a  debt  to  that 
1909  Congress  which  passed  that  copy- 
right statute,  and  today's  Congr^  owes 
them  an  obligation  to  modernize  the 
1909  law.  But  we  can  all  agree  that 
all  Americans  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  our 
music  a  marvel  for  the  world  to  respect 
and  enjoy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  MES- 
SAGE: SOME  CONCERNS  ON  HOUS- 
ING FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mixed  reactions  to  the  administration's 
1975  budget  messaige  as  it  affects  housing 
for  older  persons. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  housing  units  will  be  ap- 
proved for  construction  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  the  months  ahead.  Specifically, 
the  budget  calls  for  the  approval  of  300,- 
000  units  during  fiscal  year  1975  under 
the  revised  section  23  leased  housing 
program  which  would  provide  for  new 
construction  and  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing buildings.  This  is  welcome  news  fol- 
lowing a  year  of  housing  moratoriums  on 
all  the  programs  that  have  been  of  as- 
sistance to  low-income  elderly. 

While  I  know  that  the  section  23  pro- 
gram has,  in  the  past,  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  assisting  older  persons,  it  is 
not  yet  clear  what  effect  the  "revised" 
section  23  program  will  have.  As  original- 
ly- promulgated,  the  new  regulations  for 
section  23  gave  priority  to  building  ap- 
plications which  planned  to  lease  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  imits  in  a 
single  project.  Such  a  regulation,  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons,  would  have  a  very 
damaging  effect  to  building  for  the  eld- 
erly under  section  23.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  Secretary  L>-nn  intends  to 
change  that  regxilation  to  permit  100 
percent  of  the  units  to  be  subsidized  in  a 
project  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 

I  am  also  aware  that  Secretary  Lynn 
intends  to  reserve  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  about  25  percent  of  the 
contract  authority  that  will  become 
available  under  section  23.  While  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  this  authority  will  be  thus  set 
aside,  I  would  hope  that  this  level  will 
not  work  as  a  maximum  limit.  The  de- 
mand for  specially  designed  housing  units 
for  the  elderly  is  growing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  it  could  consume  the  full  con- 
tract authority  available  with  Uttle  trou- 
ble. 

In  relying  on  the  new  section  23  leased 
hoiising  program  as  the  major  vehicle 
for  subeldy,  the  President  has  removed 
from  consideration  the  programs  that, 
in  the  past,  have  been  used  by  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  build  housing  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

I  am  weD  aware  that  the  nonprofit 
sponsors  in  this  country  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  this  turn  of  events.  Gone  from 


consideration  are  the  programs  that  they 
so  successfuUy  utilized  for  the  elderly: 
Section  202,  section  236,  and  section  221 
(d)  (3)  with  rent  supplement.  And  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  small  contribu- 
tion. Labor  unions,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  a  multitude  of  service  and 
community  organizations  have  put  time, 
money,  and  talent  on  the  line — often 
with  no  compensatiort — to  answer  their 
community's  need  for  housing  the  aged. 
They  have  produced  some  of  the  best 
subsidized  housing  that  America  has  ever 
seen.  They  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  success.  They  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  dedication  and  followthrough. 
And  they  are  anxious  to  do  more,  lots 
more,  and  they  are  ready  to  begin  right 
away,  it  will  be  a  shame  if  their  talents 
and  experience  are  not  utilized  in  the 
future. 

With  the  old  programs  gone,  the  non- 
profits have  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  new 
section  23,  and  they  are  unhappy.  Be- 
cause all  applications  must  be  made  by 
bid  to  the  local  housing  authority  in 
the  area  to  be  served,  the  nonprofits  are 
afraid  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  local  developers  who  have  the 
backlog  of  capital  and  expertise  at  their 
fingertips  from  their  work  on  other  proj- 
ects. In  comparison,  the  nonprofit  spon- 
sor often  does  not  have  the  seed  money 
to  begin. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  De%'elopment  is  seek- 
ing through  legislation  to  deal  directly 
with  nonprofit  sponsors  through  the  sec- 
tion 23  program.  This  is  encouraging, 
but  final  legislation  may  be  a  long  way 
off,  and  the  nonprofits  have  been  idled 
reluctantly  already  by  a  year-long  hous- 
ing freeze. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
HUD  is  considering  a  proposal  whereby 
nonprofit  sponsors  could  make  applica- 
tion directly  to  State  housing  finance 
agencies.  While  this  is  certainly  a  worth- 
while proposal,  there  are  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  State  housing  finance  agencies  in 
full  gear  that  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
this  program.  In  fact,  between  15  and 
20  States  do  not  even  have  such  an  agen- 
cy. In  those  States,  nonprofit  sponsors 
may  be  effectively  cut  off  from  active 
participation  in  subsidized  housing  for 
the  elderly.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
full  consideration  wiH  be  made  in  the 
coming  weeks  to  find  ways  to  channel 
the  proven  experience  of  these  dedicated 
groups  into  the  section  22  program. 

Finally.  I  must  also  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  any  money  set  aside 
fo"-  funding  security  programs  in  HUD- 
assisted  housing. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  vandalism 
in  housing  have  not  gone  away,  and 
there  continues  to  be  an  urgent  need  for 
earmarked,  ongoing  funding  for  success- 
ful security  programs  now  underway, 
and  for  badly  needed  programs  that 
have  been  unable  to  begin  for  lack  of 
money.  The  administration  continues  to 
recognize  this  need  with  words,  and  yet 
refuses  to  commit  any  resources. 

The  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
been  more  responsive  to  this  need.  In 
reporting  out  its  major  housing  bill  on 
February  7,  1974,  the  subcommittee  in- 
cluded provision  for  $10  million  specially 
earmarked  for  security  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  $15  million  for  1976. 


The  subcommittee  has  also  approved 
$51.5  million  for  the  revised  section  202 
housing  program.  This  amount  if  made 
available,  would  generate  approximately 
$1.25  billion  in  direct  loans  under  the 
National  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Hous- 
ing Loan  Fund,  as  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee. This  approach,  in  the  past, 
has  provided  a  very  popular  vehicle  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  for  the  development 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 


THE  MILITARY  DICTATORSHIP 
IN  CHILE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chasetts.  Senator  Kennedy,  on  Tuesday, 
Fcbruarj-  6. 

Senator  Ke.vnedy  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  the  activities  of  the  military 
dictatorship  currently  in  power  in  Chile 
and  about  our  relationship  to  that  gov- 
ernment. I  support  his  position  and  add 
my  voice  to  his  questioning  the  State 
Department  about  this  country's  policy 
toward  governments  that  suppress  the 
most  basic  of  hmnan  rights  and  practice 
torture  on  political  prisoners  routinely. 

The  evidence  of  torture  and  brutality 
carried  out  by  the  regime  in  Chile  is 
abundant  and  shocking.  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  murdered  by  this  group 
during  and  after  their  illegal  takeover. 
During  the  term  of  President  Allende,  the 
legitimately  elected  president  of  Chile, 
our  policy  was  to  cut  off  aid,  credit,  and 
support  of  all  types  except  to  the  Chilean 
military.  This  aid  wets  then  used  as  a 
lethal  tool  against  the  Chilean  people  and 
even  now,  continues  to  service  the  forces 
of  torture  and  repression. 

I  hope  that  more  Members  of  Congress, 
like  Senator  Kennedy,  will  ask  Dr.  Kis- 
singer to  clarify  our  policy  on  aid  and 
friendship  to  governments  that  have 
neither  legitimacy  nor  popular  support 
and  rely  only  cm  brutality  and  torture 
to  maintain  their  very  existence. 

Such  is  the  present  government  of 
Chile  and  I  find  it  shocking  and  immoral 
that  our  Government  Is  helping  this  band 
of  dictators  to  maintain  themselves.  Pol- 
lowing  the  example  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
I  am  writing  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  this 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  1975  BUDGET  FOR  FORESTRY 
INCENTIVES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Forestry  Incentives 
Act,  which  I  originally  introduced  and 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  and  be- 
came law  in  August  1973,  has  been 
funded  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  budget  requests  $25  million  for 
the  Forestry  Incentives  program.  This  is 
the  full  amount  of  the  annual  author- 
ization for  this  program.  Together  with 
the  $12  million  that  has  already  been 
made  available  for  the  program  from 
fiscal  year  1974  money,  this  will  give  us 
a  start  on  this  important  endeavor.  The 
program  will  need  additional  time  and 
more  money  before  we  can  really  say 
that  appreciable  progress  is  being  made, 
but  what  is  now  in  prospect  for  this  year 
and  next  year  will  give  us  a  good  strong 
start. 
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The  Forestry  Incentives  Act  provides 
incentives  to  small  landowners  to  plant 
seedling  trees  and  to  improve  their  exist- 
ing stands  of  timber.  This  law  is  very 
important  to  all  timber  producing  States. 
It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  where  our  forests  are  pro- 
ducing their  second  crop  and  must  now 
produce  their  third,  which  will  largely 
come  from  privately  owned  small  non- 
industrial  tracts. 

There  is  a  total  of  a  little  more  than 
30  million  acres  of  land  in  Mississippi,  of 
which  17  million  acres,  or  about  56  per- 
cent, is  in  forest  lands.  More  than  half 
our  natural  assets,  in  terms  of  land  area, 
is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  forests.  Of 
the  forest  land,  about  a  quarter  is  in 
Federal,  State,  and  industrial  ownership, 
and  generally  speaking,  timber  produc- 
tion on  these  lands  is  quite  good.  The 
other  three-quarters  of  the  forest  land 
is  in  small  private  ownerships.  There  are 
about  133,000  owners,  with  holdings 
averaging  95  acres  each,  and  forestry 
programs  can  substantially  improve  pro- 
duction on  these  tracts.  About  5  mU- 
lic«i  acres  that  are  now  idle  can  even- 
tually be  reforested,  and  on  another  6.5 
million  acres  the  timber  stands  can  be 
improved. 

The  demands  for  nood  in  our  Nation 
are  expected  to  double  in  the  next  30 
years.  The  most  informed  opinions  and 
projections  show  that  a  very  large  part 
of  it  must  be  grown  in  the  pine  and  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  South.  The  demands 
for  timber  are  going  to  be  very  large,  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the 
increased  production  will  have  to  come 
for  the  most  part  from  the  forest  lands 
in  small,  privately  owned  tracts.  If  this 
is  to  come  about,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  continuing  program,  funded  every  year, 
which  will  provide  the  small  owner  and 
the  incentives  that  have  so  far  been 
lacking.  It  is  that  lack  which  heretofore 
has  accoimted  for  the  relatively  low 
production  on  these  kinds  of  lands. 

This  is  what  is  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  tlie  Forestry  Incen- 
tives Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  encouraging 
that  the  budget  request  is  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  annual  authorization,  $25 
million.  I  am  sure  that  there  must  have 
been  many  constraints  faced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  preparing 
their  budget,  and  I  want  to  commend 
Secretary  Butz  for  giving  the  forestry 
incentives  program  a  deservedly  liigh 
priority  and  funding  it  in  full.  This  is 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Butz  haff  a  comprehensive  view  and 
insight  into  the  future  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion and  that  he  looks  after  all  our  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  all  segments  of  agri- 
culture. His  record  as  Secretary  is  out- 
standing. 


COMMUNICATION  THROUGH  THE 
MASS  MEDIA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  the  holiday  recess,  I  announced 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  to  examine  the 
ways  that  Congress  might  improve  its 
capability  of  communicating  with  the 
American  people  through  the  mass 
media. 


These  hearings,  opening  February  20, 
will  consider  among  others  the  following 
questions : 

First.  How  can  the  role  of  Congress 
be  more  fully  and  accurately  covered  in 
the  news  media? 

Second.  How  can  spokesmen  for  Con- 
gress gain  direct  access  more  readily  to 
the  broadcast  media  to  present  congres- 
sional viewpoints  on  issues? 

Third.  What  additional  facilities,  staff 
and  other  supporting  services,  if  an>-,  are 
required  to  provide  Congress  with  more 
adequate  institutional  capability  in  the 
area  of  mass  communications? 

Our  purpose  in  the  hearings  is  not  to 
build  a  case  for  a  particular  point  of  view 
or  a  specific  course  of  action,  but  to  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congiess  with  a  body  of 
information  on  these  important  ques- 
tions. We  hope  to  have  the  participation 
of  a  broad  and  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  will  also  receive  testimony 
from : 

Representatives  from  State  legisla- 
tures and  local  broadcast  stations  that 
have  covered  State  legislative  activities; 

Representatives  of  the  network  news 
organizations  and  the  print  media,  pub- 
lic television  and  radio,  and  local  broad- 
casters: 

Representatives  of  other  institutions, 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  which  have 
established  procedures  for  broadcast 
media  coverage  of  their  national  legisla- 
ture: 

Private  individuals,  such  as  academi- 
cians, sui-vey  research  analj'sts,  and  ex- 
perts in  communications  law,  to  discuss 
the  likely  effect  of  gi'eater  media  cover- 
age of  congressional  activities. 

We  have  scheduled  4  days  of  hear- 
ings, February  20  and  21,  and  March  7, 
and  12.  Senators  wishing  to  testify  may 
ha\e  their  staffs  call  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee extension  No.  58267  for  additional 
details  on  these  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently carried  an  article  describing  one 
aspect — the  question  of  television  cover- 
age of  floor  proceedings — of  the  subject 
we  will  be  exploring  in  our  hearings  on 
Congress  and  the  media.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  entitled 
"Congress  Weighs  Televising  Itself."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Weighs  IYlevisinc  Itself 
(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr. ) 

WASurNGTON,  February  2. — After  years  of 
isolation  and  Indecision,  Congress  is  finally 
making  a  serious  study  of  permitting  radio 
and  television  to  broadcast  part  or  all  of 
Senate  and  House  sessions. 

Advocates  of  such  broadcasting  argue  that 
it  would  increase  public  understanding  and 
recognition  of  Congress  and  help  counter- 
balance the  Immense  political  advantage  that 
any  President  can  realize  by  commandeering 
air  time  on  the  networks. 

In  the  past,  many  members  of  both  hovises 
have  resisted  letting  the  media  broadcast 
from  the  chambers  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  would  misunderstand  the  proceed- 
ingrs.  But  there  are  signs  that  the  desire  for 
favorable  Congressional  publicity  may  at  last 
overcome  fearful  opposition. 

Later  this  mouth,  the  JoUit  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  will  open  hearings 
on  whether  news  cameras  and  microphones 


should  be  admitted  to  the  sacrosanct  halls 
and  how  Congressional  leaders  may  obtain 
better  access  to  the  broadcast  media  to  pub- 
licize the  legislative  viewpoint. 

LETTEE  TO   MEMBERS 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, chairman  of  the  committee,  emphasized 
in  a  letter  to  all  members  of  Congress  this 
week  that  the  hearings  were  not  Intended  to 
"make  the  case  for  a  particular  point  of  view 
or  a  specific  course  of  action"  but  to  explore 
the  politically  sensitive  issues  involved. 

Television  cameras  are  permitted  In  the 
House  chamber  once  a  year  for  the  Joint 
session  at  which  the  President  delivers  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  as  he  did  last 
Wednesday,  and  al.so  for  heads  of  state  and 
other  dignitaries.  But  no  coverage  of  legisla- 
tive activity  on  the  floor  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted, only  hearings  such  as  those  ci  the 
Senate  Watergate  conTmittee. 

Hostility  toward  any  sort  of  photographic 
Intrusion  has  t>een  so  intense  in  the  past  that 
still  cameras  have  been  admitted  only  once 
to  each  chamber,  both  in  the  1963  session, 
when  the  members  posed  ceremonially  at 
their  desks  for  a  formal  panoramic  view. 

The  MetcaU  committee  has  circulated  to 
all  Senators  and  Representatives  a  back- 
ground study  called  "Congress  and  Llass 
Communications."  The  80-page  report  care- 
fully avoids  any  endorsement  of  broadcast- 
ing floor  debates  and  voting  but  presents  a 
number  of  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  a  policy. 

REPORT    IS    PREPARED 

John  G.  Stewart,  former  director  of  com- 
munications of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  prepared  the  report  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Congressional  Research 
Service.  He  is  now  serving  as  a  consultant  to 
the  committee,  preparing  for  its  Feb.  20 
hearings. 

"A  decision  by  Congress  to  permit  some 
form  of  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
floor  proceedings.  ■  the  report  says,  "would 
produce  brrader  and  more  informative  news 
coverage  of  the  Institution. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  citizens  would  be- 
gin to  acquire  a  new  sense  of  Congress's  In- 
stitutional role  by  witnessing  the  legislative 
process  in  operation  and  by  seeing  their 
elected  representatives  openly  conduct  the 
public's  business  " 

No  one  expects  that  commercial  television 
would  undertake  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
either  house,  except  during  a  debate  of  ex- 
traordinary impwrtance.  Some  authorities  be- 
lieve, however,  that  public  television  and 
radio  might  eventually  provide  such  service. 
PEHMrrrEi)   in   states 

More  likely  the  networks  would  use  film 
clips  of  Senate  and  House  proceedings  in 
their  nightly  news  programs  and  as  part  oX 
periodic  docvimentaries  on  various  issues. 
Upon  occasion,  a  network  might  choose  to 
interrupt  its  regular  schedule  to  broadcast 
live  the  close  o.  debate  and  the  voting  on  a 
major  bill. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  says  that 
two  dozen  states  now  permit  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  cover  their  legislatures  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  United  Nations  orovldes  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  all  its  working  sessions. 
A  half-dozen  European  countries  and  Austra- 
lia permit  some  form  of  televtsirg  their 
national  legislatures 

The  report  recognizes  the  fesir  that  "some 
members  would  play  to  the  cameras  In  an 
attempt  to  appeal  favorably  to  their  con- 
stituents '  if  radio  and  television  were  al- 
lowed to  broadcast  proceedings  in  the  two 
chambers. 

Some  supporters  of  the  broadcasting  re- 
form believe  that  showboating  would  be  less 
of  a  problem  if  the  full  sessions  were  rou- 
tinely telecast  by  public  broadcasting  and 
the  meiiibers  were  not  aware  when  the  com- 
mercial networks  were  cutting  la  and  out. 
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OPERATION  MANGLE  IS  UNDERWAY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
p.clniLnistration  that  brought  us  "Viet- 
namization,"  "New  Federalism,'  "Oper- 
ation Candor"  and  "Phases  I-IV"  seems 
to  be  laboring  to  bring  forth  still  another 
creation. 

Since  the  official  announcement  has 
not  jret  been  made,  we  do  not  have  a 
name  for  it  even  though  it  is  underway. 
For  the  time  being,  I  shall  call  it  "Opera- 
tion Mangle." 

Operation  Mangle  is  targeted  toward 
some  of  the  bureaucracies  which  ad- 
minister Federal  social  programs. 

It  amo tints  to  phase  11  of  open  war- 
fare against  the  social  programs.  Piiase 
I  is  the  budget  message. 

Operation  Mangle  is  considerably 
more  subtle.  Instead  of  the  outright  ax. 
whose  blade  has  been  dulled  by  the 
courts.  Operation  Mangle  seeks  to 
smother  the  social  programs  in  a  tangle 
of  bureaucratic  dysfimction. 

Operation  Mangle  employs  three  basic 
techniques. 

If  you  can  get  a^^ay^ith  it,  the  first 
and  best  technique  i&'^  strap  the  pro- 
grams with  regulations  which  are  ad- 
ministratively unwdrkable  or  else  con- 
trary to  the  legislated  intent  of  the 
programs. 

I  have  some  examples  of  this. 

Failing  that,  the  second  technique  is 
"decentralization."  This  one  travels  with 
much  rhetorical  banter  about  moving 
decisionmaking  closer  to  the  grass  roots. 
To  analyze  whether  a  given  decentrali- 
zation plan  is  a  part  of  Operation 
Mangle,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  good 
intentions  from  ruinous  effects. 

When  conducted  as  part  of  Operation 
Mangle,  decentralization  amounts  to  a 
corruption  of  the  New  Left's  'Power  to 
the  People"  rhetoric. 

It  does  not  really  move  power  back  to 
the  people.  It  merely  transfers  power 
from  one  adminirtration  appointee  to  an- 
other. It  may  in  fact  work  the  opposite 
of  its  advertised  effect.  It  may  actually 
serve  to  accelerate  executive  power  by 
fragmenting  accountability,  facilitating 
buck-paesing  and  frustrating  Congres- 
sional oversight.  By  fractionalizing  pro- 
gram management,  it  seems  to  invite  bad 
management. 

Operation  Mangle's  third  technique 
is  reorganization.  Although  reorganiza- 
tion is  not  as  effective  as  the  others,  it 
does  take  its  toll. 

If  you  reorganize  a  bureaucracy  once 
and  find  to  your  dismay  that  it  is  still 
managing  to  make  progress  you  do  not 
like,  why,  you  can  always  reorganize  it 
again. 

Reorganization  travels  with  much 
rhetoric  about  streamlining  manage- 
ment, a  goal  ro  one  disputes,  one  to  be 
commended  if  that  is  what  it  really  does. 
Again,  it  is  important  to  separate  good 
intentions  from  ruinous  effects. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  Op- 
eration Mangle,  leorgaijzation  serves  to 
isolate  dedicated  career  employes  from 
the  action,  to  short-circuit  debate  within 
an  agency  management  structure  and  to 
bypass  the  expertise  of  agency  employees 
who  support  the  legislated  intent  of  the 
rrograms. 

When  Operation  Mangle  has  been  suc- 
cessful, these  will  be  the  results: 


Demoralized  career  bureaucrats,  high 
agency  turnover  rates; 

Gargantuan  struggles  over  administra- 
tive regulations ; 

New  and  disfunctlonal  layers  of  bu- 
reaucratic structure. 

Sooner  or  later  the  programs  will  begin 
to  cnimble  in  such  an  atmosphere,  mak- 
ing them  ripe  for  all-out  poUtical  attack. 

I  have  several  examples  of  Operation 
Mangle  in  its  various  stages  of  imple- 


the  central  purpose — a  mandate  to  serve 
the  poor — will  be  dead. 

It  began  at  OEG  as  a  series  of  reor- 
ganizations. In  ra{}id  succession,  Phil 
Sanchez  was  followed  as  diiector  by 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  Frank  Carlucci.  How- 
ard Phillips,  and  Alvin  Arnett.  Each 
brought  a  new  "reorganization"  plan  to 
the  agency  and  a  crew  of  outsiders  to  im- 
plement it. 

When  the  mor..le  of  career  employees 


mentation.  For  the  most  part,  it  seems...Trt  OEO  triumphed  by  ma'.dng  progre.'^s 


to  be  targeted  toward  programs  intended 
to  help  low-  and  moderate-income  Amer- 
icans. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  tactic  is  that 
it  can  be  largely  hidden  from  the  view  of 
the  public  and  the  Congress.  If  they  do 
find  out  about  it,  generally  it  is  too  late 
to  do  anj'thing. 

Fortunately,  a  trained  observer  can 
spot  the  early  warning  signs  of  Opera- 
tion Mangle.  There  are  several  early 
symptoms. 

Tlie  most  obvious  one  is  a  heavy  infil- 
tration of  consultants,  management  ex- 
perts, and  political  hacks  into  the  tar- 
geted bureaucracy.  This  symptom  is  clear 
at  first,  but  it  fades  from  view  as  the  im- 
ported talent  creates  and  then  assumes 
high-paying,  fancy-sounding  jobs  on  the 
civil  service  payroll. 

Some  of  the  more  hardened  observers 
of  Operation  Mangle  consider  this  in- 
flux of  management  consultants  and 
computer  whiz  kids  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
grav>-  train  is  dr>ing  up  at  the  Pentagon 
and  in  NASA. 

A  number  of  cases  would  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate the  point.  In  fairness,  though, 
there  is  anotlrier  side  to  the  coin:  Im- 
proved management  is  desperately  need- 
ed in  many  domestic  programs.  To  tlie 
extent  these  experts  offer  useful  manage- 
m-nt  tools  to  minimize  waste  and  maxi- 
mize the  tank  for  the  buck,  all  well  and 
good. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  good  intentions  from  ruinous 
effects.  The  importation  of  expensive 
management  advice  should  be  put  to 
building  up  good  management  within  tlie 
organization.  It  should  not  be  a  cover 
for  takii-:g  the  joint  apart. 

Tliere  Is  a  fair  question  to  be  asked 
whenever  these  imported  management- 
computer  consultants  are  put  in  charge 
of  the  social  programs.  Do  they  know 
what  the  programs  are  all  about?  Do  they 
slaare  the  goal? 

If  this  influx  does  represent  Operation 
Mangle,  before  it  has  completely  faded 
there  are  likely  to  be  some  violations  al- 
leged against  Federal  personnel  pro- 
cedures. 

Consultants  are  not  suppo.sed  to  make 
operating  decisioi\i»  nor  directly  adminis- 
ter the  agency.  When  they  do.  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  Operation  Mangle  is  underway. 

For  Operation  Margie's  piu-poses,  it  is 
necessary  to  import  outsiders  because 
people  who  have  given  their  careers  to 
tliese  programs  generally  are  not  willing 
to  contribute  to  their  destruction. 

Operation  Mangle  is  at  its  most  ad- 
vanced stage  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
OpiX)rtunity.  That  agency  has  been 
drawn  and  quartered.  Its  good  programs 
were  sent  hither  and  yon  to  various  agen- 
cies, and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 


possible  despite  the  odds,  it  was  time  to 
roll  out  the  big  guns. 

Enter  Howard  Phillips,  former  Young 
American  for  Freedom,  with  a  large  crew 
of  management  consultants,  refugees 
from  CREEP,  people  from  the  intelli- 
gence services,  and  a  handful  of  political 
hacks — the  management  team  which  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  strapping  OEO  to 
the  rack. 

The  job  at  OEO  was  often  clumsy  suid 
at  various  times  would  appear  to  have 
been  stretching  the  law,  but  by  and  large 
the  goal  was  accomplished.  What  re- 
mains is  a  mopping  up  operation. 

As  it  says  in  the  budget  appendix  re- 
leased this  week,  "Included  in  the  1975 
request  for  HEW  is  $33  milhon  to  insure 
the  orderly  phaseout  of  outstanding 
grants  and  contracts  of  discontinued  ac- 
tivities" of  OEO. 

Whether  willingly  or  reluctantly,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  generally 
be  characterized  as  having  been  a  part- 
ner in  the  process.  It  has  not  been  exactly 
speedy  and  ruthless  in  its  protection  of 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  career  civil 
servants  who  take  the  first  blows  dealt  by 
Operation  Mangle. 

Two  examples  come  to  mind  of  the 
strategy  to  kill  programs  by  writing  un- 
workable regulations. 

One  is  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
What  a  tortured  process,  trying  to  con- 
vert the  program  to  revenue  sharing, 
dragging  every  step  of  tlie  way  to  get  the 
regulations  issued.  Finally  Congress  in- 
tervened. 

The  other  is  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion at  USDA.  an  agency  choked  for  ad- 
ministrative fimds — pert  of  the  blame 
for  this  belongs  to  Congress. 

The  initial  stroke  came  when  the  new 
administrator,  a  retired  Air  Force  gen- 
eral whose  previous  speciality  report- 
edly had  been  the  phasing  out  of  air 
bases,  issued  a  set  of  priorities  which  did 
not  include  the  word  "housing"  despite 
the  fact  that  his  agency  is  the  primary 
vehicle  for  subsidized  mortgage  credit 
in  rural  America. 

Then,  in  December,  orders  were  issued 
to  spend  half  of  the  ruial  housing  funds 
on  "existing  "  housing. 

Tills  was  a  subtle  move.  Farmers  Home 
has  of  late  suffered  an  excruciating  man- 
power bind,  one  exacerbated  by  the 
sweeping  new  responsibilities  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  during  a  10-per- 
ccnt  staff  cut. 

Writing  loans  for  existing  housing  re- 
quires far  more  of  this  limited  manpower 
than  do  loans  for  new  construction. 

Besides,  there  is  no  meaningful  estima- 
tion as  to  just  how  much  of  rural 
America's  existing  housing  stock  readily 
lends  itself  to  such  an  approach.  Neither 
HUD  nor  Farmers  Home  admits  to  hav- 
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ing  decent  figures,  and  most  outside 
experts  think  the  problem  in  rural 
America  is  a  lack  of  adequate  hoiising 
stock  in  the  first  place,  which  argues 
strongly  for  a  program  oriented  toward 
new  construction,  which  is  what  the  pro- 
gram had  been  until  December. 

I  am  certain  that  other  Senators  have 
seen  similar  examples. 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  characterize 
what  is  happening  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
being  an  example  of  Operation  Mangle, 
but  I  will  present  the  following  scenario 
for  what  it  might  be  worth: 

We  begin  with  the  widely-accepted 
premise  that  HUD  is  plenty  difficult  to 
manage,  a  general  acceptance  that  some- 
thing needed  doing. 

HUD  underwent  a  reorganization  or 
two.  and  in  the  process  suffered  not  infre- 
quent turnover  in  its  higher  echelons. 

Somewhere  along  the  road  they  got 
into  the  business  of  decentralization,  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

Then  we  witnessed  a  savage,  bitter 
attack  on  the  programs  in  the  wake  of 
some  horrible  scandals  in  a  few  of  them. 

There  followed  a  wholesale  freeze  of 
the  funds  and  a  variety  of  embarrassing 
little  incidents,  such  as  one  employee 
having  discovered  that  conclusions  for 
one  study  of  the  programs  had  been  all 
but  written  before  the  study  was  begim. 

Regrettably,  that  study  found  no  basis 
for  the  conclusions  which  preceded  it. 

At  enormous  costs  in  time  and  money, 
the  process  culminated  when  recommen- 
dations resulting  from  all  this  study  were 
flatly  rejected  by  the  White  House. 

I  am  now  given  to  understand  that  the 
words  lethargy  and  frustration  must  be 
used  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
atmosphere  at  HUD. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  particularly  out- 
standing example  of  Operation  Mangle  in 
action. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  targeted  vic- 
tims are  the  welfare  programs — specifi- 
cally, the  programs  of  the  social  and  re- 
habilitation service  In  HEW,  which  ad- 
ministers aid  to  dependent  families,  com- 
munity services,  medicaid,  and  rehabih- 
tation  programs. 

SRS  is  getting  the  brunt  of  what  Is 
euphemistically  called  new  manage- 
ment at  HEW. 

The  story  really  began  in  February  of 
1969,  when  Operation  Mangle  was 
launched  by  Presidential  directives  urg- 
ing departments  and  agencies  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  social  programs 
to  decentralize  their  management.  It  was 
called  New  Federalism. 

I  leap  forward  to  March  6.  1973,  when 
HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  Issued  a 
memorandum  to  his  assistant  secretaries 
and  agency  heads. 

The  thrust  of  the  memo  was  to  urge 
them  to  redelegate  decisionmaking  au- 
thority to  regional  offices. 

The  administrators  were  given  a  frank 
v.arning: 

The  progress  which  you  make  In  the 
r.ionihs  ahead  to  foster  meaningful  decen- 
tralization wUl  be  one  of  the  primary  indi- 
cators by  which  your  effectiveness  as  man- 
rtgers  will  be  Judged. 

The  memo  also  contained  the  astound- 
iJig  dictum  that:  "We  should  not  impose 


upon  those  who  seek  to  decentralize  the 
burden  of  proving  its  efficacy." 

Twenty  days  after  that  one,  HEWs 
assistant  secretaries,  agency  heads,  re- 
gional directors,  and  office  heads  re- 
ceived further  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject from  an  undersecretary  named 
Frank  Carlucci. 

Observers  of  the  early  Operation  Man- 
gle machinations  at  OSO  will  recall  Mr. 
Carlucci  as  being  among  that  string  of 
OEO  directors  back  when  a  top  White 
House  adviser  was  urging  a  policy  of 
'benign  neglect"  toward  the  Naticn's 
poor  and  rnii;orities. 

The  Carlucci  memorandum  outlined 
an  administrative  model  for  decentrah- 
zation.  and  contained  a  number  of  in- 
teresting admonitions. 

Basically  it  instructed  administrators 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  decentraliza- 
tion by  May  1. 

It  contained  these  items  of  interest: 

ir  a  legislative  obstacle  exists,  a  complete 
legal  opinion  should  be  provided.  Where  ob- 
stacles can  effectively  be  changed,  a  plan 
for   such   action   should   be   Included. 

Translation:  If  there  are  any  legal 
roadblocks,  see  if  the  lawyers  can  figure 
a  way  around  them. 

The  memo  admitted  that  there  would 
be  some  exceptions  to  decentralization, 
but  warned  administrators  that  there 
would  be  a  category  of  things  called 
nonacceptable  exceptions. 

One  item  Usted  as  a  "nonacceptable 
exception"  was  "external  considera- 
tions." The  explanation  of  them: 

Resistance  to  change  may  come  from  spe- 
cial interest  groups  and  the  Congress.  In 
thi->se  cases,  agencies  and  OS  (Office  of  the 
Secretary)  will  work  on  a  case-by-case  tj.^sis  • 
to  facilitate  understanding  and  resolve  con- 
cerns. 

Another  line  from  the  March  6  Wein- 
berger memorandum  sheds  light  on  the 
meaning  of  this: 

We  cannot  aflora  to  place  decentralization 
low  In  the  order  of  our  management  priori- 
tics  or  pern\it  it  to  become  a  subject  of  debat« 
or  Inaction. 

Taken  together,  the  translation  is: 
They  may  slow  us  down,  but  they  would 
not  stop  us. 

Along  about  this  time,  the  Depart- 
ment's career  employees  began  sensing 
change  in  the  wind. 

Their  union,  Local  No.  41  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees, sent  a  letter  to  SRS  Administrator 
James  Dwight,  Jr.,  on  July  9  demanding 
to  see  a  written  report  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

The  letter  pointed  out  numerous  provi- 
sions of  the  local's  contract  with  SRS 
which  provide  for  advance  notification  of 
reorganization  plans  and  other  provisions 
governing  the  transfer  or  proposed  trans- 
fer of  employees. 

On  August  1.  Mr.  Dwight  sent  the 
union  a  flat  denial  that  anj'  kind  of  re- 
organization was  underway : 

Vou  can  be  assxired  that  there  are  no  plans 
cont«;nplated  involving  major  or  sweeping 
reorganisation  for  SRS. 

This  was  flabbergasting,  because 
Dwight  had  met  Carluccl's  May  1  dead- 
line with  a  plan  for  an  overall  40  percent 
cut  In  the  four  basic  program  operating 

riivi.sions  of  SRS. 


One  interesting  sidelight  is  an  appar- 
ently direct  line  between  Operation 
Mangle  at  OEO  and  Operation  Mangle 
at  SRS.  The  SRS  division  hit  hardest  by 
the  Dwight  plan  was  the  Community 
Scnices  Administration,  whose  programs 
— child  care,  day  care,  foster  care,  home- 
maker  service.?,  a  sort  of  legal  senices 
component  and  child  abuse  and  neglect 
programs — bear  direct  resemblance  to 
many  OEO  programs. 

As  I  said,  the  Community  Services  Di- 
vision took  the  toughest  beating  in  the 
D\\  ight  plan.  Not  only  that,  it  undenvent 
a  turnover  of  five  acting  commissioners 
in  18  months  and  for  that  same  18 
months  operated  under  what  was  hap- 
pily called  a  "provisional  organizational 
structure." 

During  that  process.  Congress  re- 
jected proposed  new  program  regula- 
tions for  CSA  not  once,  but  twice. 

The  Dwight  plan  also  contained  the 
seeds  of  a  purge  of  the  SRS  career  staff. 

It  said: 

In  no  case  is  tliere  a  direct  one  for  one 
shift  of  Central  OfRoe  personnel  to  Regional 
Offices  takTttg-p^ce  ynce  there  are  no  dis- 
crete functions  mat^tan  be  moved  Intact  to 
regions.  Our  Job,  therefors,  is  not  one  of 
planning  the  physical  moves  of  people  and 
materials,  but  one  of  identifying  posiaons 
than  can  be  declared  excess. 

As  ^  said,  this  Mr.  Dwight  is  an  inter- 
esting-character. Much  later,  in  Decem- 
ber, Jack  Anderson's  column,  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round.  carried  the 
following  item  which  may  be  of  interest: 

Welfare  for  Executives:  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Administrator  James  S.  Dwight, 
who  has  declared  his  determination  to  whit- 
tle down  the  welfare  rolls,  doesn't  mind  tak- 
ing a  little  welfare  for  himself. 

While  he  cracks  down  on  the  poor,  he  is 
Installing  plush  carpet,  tinted  glass,  sliding 
doors,  a  floor-to-ceillng  bookcase  and  other 
fancy  fixtures  in  his  own  bvireaucratic  do- 
main. 

He  has  brought  four  commissioners  Into 
his  executive  wing  to  share  the  luxurious 
layout  with  him.  Oxa  sources,  who  have 
shown  us  some  of  the  Job  orders,  say  the 
new  offices  were  supposed  to  be  embellished 
with  striped,  color-coded  wallpaper,  which 
would  denote  the  VIP  status  of  the  occupants. 

An  official  spokesman,  while  admitting  the 
renovations,  denied  that  the  color  patterns 
were  supposed  to  reflect  the  importance  of 
the  offictEds  who  got  the  new  wallpaper 

The  fancy  remodeling  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $120,000. 

Between  the  time  the  Carlucci  memo- 
randum was  issued  and  about  January  3 
of  this  year,  there  apparently  was  a  real 
flurry  of  systems  planning,  scientific 
management  and  Lord  knows  what  else 
underway  in  SRS. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  during  that 
time  the  Senate  denied  a  fiscal  year  1974 
HEW  request  for  725  new  positions  for 
SRS. 

According  to  HEWs  budget  request, 
those  new  positions  were  critical  to  "the 
process  of  a  major  reorganization  to 
strengthen  the  Department's  capacity  to 
manage  the  programs  more  effectively" 
and  to  assure  an  active  "role  in  review 
and  approval  of  State  program  manage- 
ment" so  that  "ehgibility  procedures  and 
regulations  ai-e  improved." 

Of  the  725  slots.  565  were  to  go  to  the 
regional  offices. 

The  fact  that  decentralization  appears 
to  be  proceeding  lull  steam  would  seem 
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to  flaunt  the  spirit  of  intent  expressed 
by  the  Senate  In  denying  those  positions, 
also  expressed  in  Senate  committee  re- 
port language  for  fiscal  1974  appropri- 
ations. 

The  significance  of  that  talk  about  re- 
viewing and  approving  State  program 
management  for  eligibility  procedures 
may  be  lost  on  some  ears;  it  seems  that 
this  Mr.  I>wight  acquired  himself  quite 
a  reputation  as  a  ruthless  trimmer  of 
welfare  roUs  under  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Still  another  incident  may  help  Sen- 
ators to  distinguish  between  good  inten- 
tions and  ruinous  effects. 

Long  after  OMB  removed  its  freeze 
on  promotions,  Administrator  Dwight 
kept  his  intact.  He  also  imposed  a  freeze 
on  hirings.  Taken  together,  the  policies 
encouraged  dedicated  yoimg  employees  to 
abandon  ship  and  make  it  impossible  to 
replace  them. 

When  Dwight's  freeze  did  thaw,  it  be- 
came merely  a  hard  frost  instead  of  a 
freeze.  Dwight  released  150  promotion 
points  and  gave  regional  oCBces  a  3  to  1 
advantage  in  their  use. 

For  C8A,  again  hardest  hit.  it  meant 
that  3  or  4  promotions  had  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  more  than  100  employees. 

After  the  regional  ofBces,  the  next 
largest  category  of  promotion  points  went 
to  categories  called  "planninb',  research, 
and  evaluation;  information  systems; 
and  management."  The  significance  of 
this  point  will  become  clear  in  a  few 
moments. 

As  I  said  earlier,  an  influx  of  consult- 
ants, imported  talent  and  political  hacks 
is  an  early  warning  sign  of  Operation 
Mangle. 

A  reporter  named  Inderjit  Badhwar 
wrote  a  story  titled  "Consultants  in  the 
Saddle"  which  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Times  of  November  7. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Badhwar : 

Sources  report  that  under  Dwight  outside 
consultants  and  experte  have  been  encour- 
aged to  reor^aniTie  the  agency  and  ultimately 
find  Jobs  for  themeelvee  within  the  new 
structure.  In  addltloTi,  the^e  same  confnilt- 
ants  are  alleged  to  have  drawn  up  a  staffing 
pattern  for  the  new  organization  detailing 
by  name  and  function  employes  who  wtU  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  new  slots  There  are  175 
slots.  The  key  Jobfi.  Local  41  avers,  already 
have  been  given  to  "cor.sultants  and  their 
buddies. 

One  employee  called  the  plan  'the 
most  blatant  example  of  preselection  ever 
to  occur." 

I  interject  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senators,  that  preselection  of  candidates 
for  top  administrative  positions  directly 
flaunts  the  merit  system  of  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Badhwar's  article  went  on  to  docu- 
ment an  instance  or  two. 

All  in  all.  about  30  to  35  consultants 
were  imported,  a  modest  amount  when 
compared  to  the  crew  at  GEO.  Many 
tame  from  the  Computer  Sciences  Corp., 
a  California-based  firm  no  doubt  faniU- 
lar  to  Mr.  Dwight  since  it  was  apparently 
done  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  the  Reagan 
administration. 

I  understand  that  CSC  has  also  done 
quite  a  bit  of  work  for  the  Pentagon, 
and  tiiis  touches  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  told  that  when  it  came 
to  HEW,  this  particular  corporation  had 


had  very  little  experience,  If  any  at  all, 
in  the  area  of  social  services. 

Demoralization  of  career  employees 
began  to  take  its  toll.  In  10  months  the 
agency  lost  20  percent  of  its  staff.  For 
region  9  during  the  same  period,  the 
turnover  rate  was  in  Uie  neighborhood 
of  35  percent. 

One  httle  incident  says  something 
poignant  about  all  these  goings  on.  Plush 
carpeting  was  installed  in  some  of  the 
offices,  but  the  installation  was  not 
cleared  beforehand  with  the  agency's 
handicapped  employees,  many  of  whom 
are  wheelchair-ridden. 

The  carpet  made  wheelchair  travel 
highly  difficult,  which  is  an  appalling 
thing  to  have  happen  in  a  building  wliich 
is  supposed  to  be  a  model  building  in  the 
way  of  amenities  for  the  handicapped, 
one  which  houses  tl»e  agency  responsi- 
ble for  Federal  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

By  Augast  or  September,  some  of  the 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  SRS  were 
complete.  Put  into  gear  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, in  effect  what  tljose  plans  did  is  in- 
sert a  layer  of  about  200  employees  be- 
tween the  program  operating  offices  and 
the  agency  administrator. 

This  layer  has  an  amazing  organiza- 
tional chart.  Headed  by  an  "Associate 
Administrator  for  Information  Sys- 
tems," the  various  boxes  on  the  chart 
bear  titles  like  "Office  of  Systems  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation,"  "Office  of  Pro- 
gram Systems  Development."  "Office  of 
Information  Sciences,"  "Division  of  Fore- 
ca.'5ting  and  Data  Analysis,"  "Division  of 
Data  Processing,"  "Division  of  Systems 
Analysis  and  Design,  '  Office  of  State 
Systems  Operations,"  "Division  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance,"  and  "Division  of  Sys- 
tem.s  Approval." 

For  the  most  part,  the  various  offices 
and  divisions  will  be  headed  by  consult- 
ants, ex-consultantP,  and  imported 
talent. 

Commenting  on  the  plan,  a  union  flyer 
at  the  time  said : 

The  AAIS  stadlng  plan  shows  that  certain 
men  have  been  deliberately  pre-selected  for 
top  jobs  in  violation  of  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
sjon  regulations  as  well  as  the  SR6/ union 
contract.  j 

The  facts  seem  to  confirm  that  charge. 

While  the  process  of  decentralization 
is  underway,  coniuaion  is  certain  to 
aboimd.  This  liappened  while  OEO  was 
being  closed  down.  "Hie  confusion,  the 
frustration,  and  the  buck-pa-ssnig  were 
enormous. 

To  give  you  an  indication  of  this  pos- 
sibility, I  quote  from  a  memo  dated  De- 
cember 7,  1973,  sent  by  HEW  Assistant 
Secretary  lor  Administration  and  Man- 
agement Robert  Marik  to  other  assistant 
tecretanes,  regional  directors,  and  office 
heads :  , 

It  should  be  clearly  Understood  that  this 
procesi  will  not  culmiaate  In  a  final  sv/eep- 
ing  approval  or  disapproval  of  entire  plans 
by  the  Secretary. 

For  example,  within  a  single  plan  some 
prograras  and  functiona  may  be  approved  for 
decentralization  as  presented  and  others  may 
be  approved  pendiijg  additional  planning. 

The  potential  for  disruption  and 
chaos  is  obvious. 

Congress  began  to  get  wind  of  the 
plan.  The  House  Education  and  Labor 


Select  Subcommitte  on  Education, 
cttaired  by  Representative  John  Brase- 
MAS,  held  very  instructive  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  decentralization  on  one 
of  tiie  key  SRS  programs,  rehabilitation 
programs. 

In  September,  Congress  passed  a  new 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which 
went  into  effect  on  December  26,  1973. 

The  act  carried  a  section  specifically 
forbidding  HEW  from  decentralizing 
programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  without  first  submitting 
the  plan  to  Congress  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

A  decision  memorandum  submitted  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Marik  to  Secretary 
Weinberger  noted  that— 

TTie  new  legislation  and  proposed  regula- 
tions niay  significantly  aCect  the  present  as 
well  as  the  projected  decentralization  status 
of  the  programs  Involved  and  also  the  re- 
organization plans  of  SRS.  The  law  calls  Into 
question  all  present  delegations  of  authority 
to  regional  offices  for  these  programs  and 
plans  to  increase  regional  office  responsibili- 
ties for  them.  It  poses  a  problem  for  reor- 
ganization of  SRS  regional  offices  along  func- 
tional, rather  than  programmatic  lines. 

Nonetheless,  decentralization  seems  to 
be  proceeding  full  steam. 

A  summary  of  the  revised  decentrali- 
zation plan  carried  an  assertion  some  of 
us  on  Capitol  Hill  may  find  startling : 

We  plan  to  give  regional  offices  the  follow- 
ing set  of  responslbiUtlcs :  approval/disap- 
proval of  State  plans;  acting  as  the  primary 
Kource  for  the  uiterpretation  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations. 

The  decision  memorandum  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  pointed  to  some  questions 
raised  by  counsel  as  to  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  to  disapprove  State 
plans:  an  absence  of  clear  authority  to 
do  it  that  way,  likewise  no  specific  pro- 
hibition of  it,  and  the  knotty  problem 
of  providing  review  and  appeals  proce- 
dures. 

Since  all  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  problems  we  already  have  in  trying 
to  make  agency  regulations  and  imple- 
mentation conform  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, nothing  needs  to  be  added  here 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  make  the 
regional  offices  "the  primary  source  for 
the  interpretation  of  Federal  regula- 
tions." 

A  chart  which  came  attached  to  that 
summary  told  the  dramatic  story  of  what 
would  happen  to  agency  personnel  imder 
reorganization  and  decentralization. 

The  most  significant  revelation  was  a 
near  doubling  from  891  people  then  on 
board  in  regional  offices  to  more  than 
1 ,600  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1974. 

There  v.ere  .«ome  other  interesting  per- 
sormcl  transfers: 

Two  offices  under  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  PoUcy  Control  were  to 
be  substantially  beefed :  something  called 
the  "Executive  Secretariat"  would  in- 
ciease  from  13  to  54  staff  members,  and 
a  division  known  as  "Policy  Control" 
would  leap  from  8  to  58. 

The  staff  of  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Information  Systems  would  In- 
crease from  82  to  147. 

Another  60  were  added  to  the  office 
of  the  A.ssociate  Administrator  for  Man- 
atrement,  bringing  his  total  to  280. 

Meanwhile,  the  central  office  field  op- 
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erations  staff  would  be  roughly  halved, 
from  27  to  15  people. 

And  the  really  telling  tale  c<Hnes  when 
you  look  at  the  central  ofiBce  staffing  of 
plans  for  the  operating  offices. 

For  the  Assistant  Payments  Adminis- 
tration, which  handles  welfare,  staffing 
would  be  cut  from  152  to  100.  For  the 
Commimity  Services  Administration, 
from  128  to  75.  For  the  Medical  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  administers 
the  multibillion  dollar  medicaid  pro- 
gram, a  cut  from  181  to  75.  For  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  a 
cut  from  162  to  125. 

Altogether,  this  plan  which  purported 
to  "consolidate  and  streamline"  SRS  did 
what  would  appear  to  be  just  the  oppo- 
site. Instead  of  cutting  the  fat.  If  there 
was  any,  it  added  more  than  600  em- 
ployees, a  jump  from  2,042  to  2,672. 

SRS  employees  have  described  the  plan 
to  me  as  being  gutting  and  destructive. 

It  scatters  the  experienced,  profes- 
sional career  employees  to  10  regions  or 
disposes  of  them  altogether. 

In  key  places  it  substitutes  computer 
experts,  management  experts,  and  ex- 
consultants  who  may  or  may  not  imder- 
stand  what  the  programs  are  all  about, 
and  who  may  or  may  not  even  agree  with 
their  social  Intents  and  purposes. 

In  its  implementation,  it  serves  to  de- 
moralize the  program's  career  employees, 
to  divert  the  agency's  attention  to  a  con- 
tinuing, bitter  dispute  between  labor  and 
management,  and  to  work  great  violence 
to  the  civil  service  competitive  merit 
system. 

It  greatly  frustrates  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  oversee  and  police  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  intent,  and  in  so  doing 
serves  as  one  more  instance  of  erosion  of 
congressional  power  into  executive 
hands.  In  some  places  it  may  already  fly 
at  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  our 
legislation. 

It  would  seem  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  real  chaos  in  the  administration  of 
these  very  expensive,  much  maligned, 
and  often  misunderstood  programs.  In 
so  doing  it  would  seem  to  fatten  them 
for  a  devastating  pohtical  attack  by  those 
who  have  opposed  the  programs  all  along. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  notion  of  a  strong  Federal 
mandate  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  the  sick,  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  would  dispute 
the  contention  that  this  administration 
inherited  a  set  of  domestic  programs 
which  had  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  instance  and  others,  tliough,  it 
would  appear  tliat  we  are  giving  them 
just  about  all  tlie  improvement  tliey  can 
stand  without  collapsing  undei-  the 
weight  of  so  much  help. 

Improved  management  is  an  objective 
no  rational  human  being  would  oppose, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  much  of  what  is 
being  done  to  our  domestic  programs  in 
the  name  of  virtuous  management  im- 
provement only  travels  under  that  label 
on  the  way  to  less  virtuous  ends. 

Mr.   Pi-esident,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  ask  permission  to  print  a  state- 
ment  by   tlie  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Local  41,  which 
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pretty  well  sums  up  the  whole  sordid 
business: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Pnopoezs  CHAMcaBS  im  the  Existinc  Agrke- 

MKNT  BETWETK  THX  SOCIAI.  AMD  REHABILI- 
TATION Sektice  tan  liOCAi.  41  or  the 
Ambucan  Pedbsation  op  Govxhnmknt  £m- 

PLOVEES  OF  AFLr-CIO 

OFENINS    STATEMENT  ' 

In  late  November  1973,  Local  41  fcrv.-arded 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  a  notification  that  the 
Union  desired  to  reopen  negotiations  rather 
than  to  continue,  through  mutual  consent, 
under  the  existing  Agreement.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
advisable  but  the  primary  reasons  included 
the  fact  that  the  Parties  to  the  Agreement 
obviously  had  varying  interpretations  of  the 
Agreement  and  circumstances  in  the  Agency 
had  reached  »  point  where  the  Agreement 
simply  was  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
new  style  of  management  brought  to  8RS 
shortly  after  tbe  National  elections  of  1972. 

Not  long  after  the  election  »  new  "mjut- 
agement  team"  was  Installed  at  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  this  new  "team's"  manageiner.t 
style  would  be  characteriEed  by  an  overriding 
concern  for  loyalty,  secrecy  and  security 
which  was  coupled  with  a  basic  distrust  of 
the  career  employeee  who  were  not  recruited 
by  the  new  "team"  or  who  did  not  somehow 
prove  their  loyalty  to  the  new  regime.  Of 
course,  the  Union  and  its  members,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  by  definition  not 
part  of  the  "team." 

The  reason  that  this  management  style  is 
of  concern  to  the  Union  and  to  employees 
is  that  it  is  a  dysfunctional  style  of  manage- 
ment which  has  brought  discredit  and  em- 
barrassment to  the  Agency  and  has  inter- 
ferred  with  the  achievement  of  the  Agency's 
mission  as  prescribed  by  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agency.  Furthermore,  this 
management  style  has  served  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  career  employees.  The  Head- 
quarters staff  has  dwindled  from  1500  to  1200 
since  the  new  "team"  arrived  and  much  of 
this  loss  has  included  young  employees. 

Great  embarrassment  and  discredit  have 
come  to  this  Agency  In  Congressional  testi- 
mony by  the  Administrator.  He  has  been 
unable  to  answer  basic  questions  about  the 
programs  for  which  he  Is  accountable.  This 
has  reflected  poorly  on  the  career  employees 
of  SRS  who  under  less  exotic  management 
styles  would  be  responsible  for  fully  brief- 
ing the  Administrator.  But  a  management 
style  based  on  loyalty  and  secrecy,  and  a  basic 
distrust  of  the  career  employees  does  not 
offer  the  openness  necessary  to  a  thorough 
briefing.  The  consequences  have  been  dis- 
astrous. -Mthoxigh  the  Administrator,  the  rest 
of  the  "team"  and  the  Agency  In  general  have 
suffered  embarrassment,  the  consequences 
for  the  programs  and  the  programs'  clients 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  most  Important,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  immeasurable. 

The  dysfunctional  aspects  of  this  manage- 
ment style  were  extremely  apparent  in  the 
handling  of  the  social  service  regulations. 
Only  a  handful  of  career  personnel  in  CSA 
were  utilized  In  the  development  of  the  vari- 
ous versions  of  the  regulations.  The  "team  " 
called  the  shots  and  mut>t  take  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  two  sets  of  •final"  regula- 
tions   were    thrown    out    by    the    Congress 


'  After  re\  tewing  the  attached  proposed 
changes  in  Uie  enistiug  SRS  agreen^ent,  the 
Union  felt  tlmt  an  opening  statement  nxight 
lielp  the  employer  to  under&iand  Uie  basic 
thrust  of  Uieae  changes  and  thereby  I<u:ilit«te 
the  negol;ataig  process. 


The  basic  rationale  behind  the  Tarious  veri 
Etons  of  the  regnlations  was  that  regula. 
tlons  be  written  to  reflect  the  letter,  but  not 
necessarily  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Of  course^ 
it  was  naive  to  think  that  the  Congres* 
would  stand  for  this  and.  of  course,  it  didn't;. 
Secrecy  was  paramount  throughout  the  de» 
velopment  of  the  new  regulations.  This  wa« 
necessary,  of  course,  since  the  career  em» 
ployees  could  not  be  "trusted."  As  it  turne^ 
out.  openness  and  not  secrecy  might  hav4 
spared  the  Agency  this  debacle.  I 

The  penchant  for  security  was  also 
brought  to  light  during  the  early  strugele 
over  the  "first"  version  of  the  social  service 
regulations.  Although  the  Secretary's  Office 
must  bear  some  responsibility  in  this  mat^ 
ter,  you  will  recall  that  heavy  security  was 
placed  on  the  South  building  when  the 
elderly  came  to  exercise  their  first  amende 
ment  rights  through  peaceable  assembly 
against  the  proposed  changes  In  the  adult 
social  service  regulations.  It  was  sad  to  leam 
that  the  bead  of  OIS.  Nathan  Dick,  explained 
to  two  SRS  employees  that  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  less  embarrassing  to  the  A*- 
mlnjstratlon  to  have  the  heavy  securt'y 
than  to  have  to  drag  old  people  out  of  the 
building  even  though,  no  doubt,  the  security 
measures  would  be  perceived  as  an  over- 
reaction. 

The  overconcem  for  loyalty  has  resulted  in 
the  subversion  of  the  personnel  BVFtem.  The 
primary  techniques  have  involved  the  im- 
proper use  of  consultants  and  preselection. 
Not  long  ago  an  organizational  chart  was 
uncovered  by  the  Union  which  placed  a 
consultant  at  the  top  of  a  proposed  organi- 
zational unit,  in  clear  violation  of  Civil 
Service  regulations.  Either  he  was  expected  to 
handle  the  responsibilities  as  a  consultant 
(illegal)  or  he  had  been  preselected  for  the 
position  ( also  illegal ) . 

Tlie  "team"  does  not  communicate  with 
employees  outside  the  team.  Tbere  is  an 
extreme  elitism  about  the  "team"  despite 
the  disasters  it  has  brought  to  the  Agency. 
For  example,  only  "team"  members  have  » 
key  to  one  of  the  elevators  which  will  permit 
access  to  the  5ih  floor.  Many  employees  ha'.ie 
never  seen  their  Administrate r  (he  has  been 
here  nearly  a  year  now)  in  a  work  setting 
and  certainly  never  have  Been  h.m  answer  a 
work-related  question.  Beoently.  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  CSA  attended  a  CSA  Chi;  ;- 
mas  party  and  many  employees  had  no  ides 
who  he  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  c;  j- 
takenly  thought  he  was  the  new  Comn-.:i- 
sioner  Designate.  Mr.  Bruce  Wilburn.  As  It 
turned  out,  Mr.  Wilburn  decided  not  to  Join 
the  team. 

A  management  style  which  relies  on  loy- 
alty tends  to  make  all  acts  political  m  na- 
ture. The  Combined  Federal  Campaign  be- 
conies  an  opportunity  to  enhance  cues  pcj- 
sible  gubernatorial  campaign  and  all  em- 
ployees are  given  administrative  leave  to  Uo- 
conie  acquainted  with  the  canipaJgn  and  •>■■ 
applaud  Its  ultimate  sxiccess.  A  Christmas 
party  was  held  in  the  South  Building  Jar 
local  mentally  retarded  children  All  this 
from  a  Department  and  Agency  which  has 
done  evervthing  pyossible  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral funding  for  such  gTc\:ps  and  such 
children. 

Iiite^ity  has  rpens.1  slpr:*flc?.r.ce  .n  the 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  lo>-a!ty-ses- 
recy  fetish.  Coiiluslon  develops  over  t.*ie 
meaning  of  loyalty  .Are  eTiployees  i-.lrirr.a'ely 
loyal  to  the  Administration,  or  are  ther  vil- 
timately  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  t.*!e  laws 
find  the  pecple  when  the  tv.o  are  :')pt  com- 
patible' When  personnel  policies  ai-e  Ignored 
or  subverted  and  when  reti'lations  are  writ- 
ten to  reflect  the  letter  oi  the  law  as  distinct 
from  the  srirlt  and  intent  (eg.  the  social. 
service  regulations),  ethics  become  distorted 
and  respect  tor  and  adherence  to  the  law  Is 
weakened.  What  ts  and  is  not  the  public's 
business  or  tlie  publics  right  to  kiii.>w  be- 
comes blurred  and  uncertain.  Employees  alao 
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become  afraid  and  confused  about  their 
rights  as  citizens  when  the  loyalty -secrecy 
syudrome  predominates  primarily  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  that  the  law 
will  protect  them  from  the  "Party".  The  law 
and  the  "Party"  become  one  and  the  same. 

Aiioiher  consequence  of  the  loyalty,  .sec- 
recy, and  security  syndrome  has  been  the 
virtual  Informal  and  unofficial  usurpation 
by  the  new  "team"  of  the  official  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  many  career  employees 
and  often  nearly  entire  bureaus  (e.g.,  CSA). 
The  reason  for  this  Is  obvious  in  that  if  one 
feels  that  most  career  employees  cannot  be 
trusted,  then  he  must  conclude  that  they 
cannot  be  involved  in  the  Important  work 
of  the  Agency.  Often  the  functions  have  been 
usurped  by  consultants  whose  loyalty,  it  is 
felt,  is  assured.  The  effect  of  the  usurpation 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  a  further  de- 
structon  of  career  employee  morale  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  further  embarrassment  to 
the  Agency.  That  Is  because  people  outside 
the  Agency  don't  realize  that  career  em- 
ployeea  have  often  been  excluded  from  the 
decision-making  process  and,  therefore,  ex- 
pect them  to  be  familiar  with  policy  issues 
and  Interpretations.  Of  coiu-se,  quite  often 
they  are  not,  and  this  has  to  reflect  poorly 
on  the  Agency. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  reason  the  loyalty. 
secrecy  and  security  syndrome  has  proven 
to  be  a  political  and  administrative  Oi.saster 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  relies  on  anti-demo- 
cratic and  extra-legal  measures  for  its  sus- 
tenance. This  is  only  one  Agency  in  one 
Department  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  a 
democratic  government  composed  of  three 
branches.  It  is,  therefore,  a  style  of  manage- 
ment which  is  doomed  to  fail. 

In  spite  of  this  demcM^lizlng  -atmosphere, 
the  Union  la  prepared  to  enter  the  negotia- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  good  faith.  The  Union  is 
proposing  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
existing  contract  to  assist  the  Agency  in  re- 
storing legitimacy  to  its  personnel  practices, 
in  restoring  pride  in  the  Agency  itself,  and 
in  instructing  all  employees  about  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  to  the  Agency. 

APGE  Local  41, 
January  31,  1974. 
To:  Ca^ar  Weinberger,  Secretary,  DHEW; 
James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Administrator, 
8RS;  John  J.  Carrol,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Research  and  Statistics,  OR8; 
WiUiam  M.  Cornish.  Director.  PHS  Out- 
patient Clinic;  Dr.  Edward  Perrln.  Direc- 
tor. National  Center  for  Health  Statls- 
tioB,  BBA. 

Prom:    Madeleine    Golde.    President,    AFGE 
Ii0cal41. 

Subject:  Notice  of  Intent  to  file  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  against  the  Secre- 
tary of  DHEW  and  certain  subordinate 
DHEW  management  officials  for  failure 
to  consult,   negotiate  and   confer   with 
Local  41  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government    Employees,    ATL-CIO,    re- 
garding certain  aspects  of  planned  de- 
partmental   and/or    agency    reorganiza- 
tion which  would  impact  on  Local  41's 
bargaining  units. 
Executive   Order    11491.    as    amended,    re- 
quires the  Department  to  consult,  confer,  or 
negotiate  with  all  duly  authorized  exclusive 
bargaining   agents    within    the   Department 
regarding  personnel  policies  and  practices  or 
other  matters  affecting  general  working  con- 
ditions. Through  Informal  channels,  certain 
documents  and  information  have   come  to 
our  attention  indicating  that  the  Secretary 
and  other  DHEW  Management  officials  have 
developed  detailed  plana  to  reorganize   the 
functions,  staff  and  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  manner  which  will  have  a  serious 
Impact  on  the  Departments  program.  HEW 
employees    and    our    respective    bargaining 
units. 


tTNFAIE  LABOR  PRACTICE  CHARGE 

Local  41,  APGE  hereby  charges  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  (OS) ,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  (SRS),  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics  (ORS^SSA),  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  and  the  PHS  Out- 
patient Clinic  with  the  unfair  labor  practice 
of  falling  to  consult,  confer,  or  negotiate  on 
a  continuing  basis  with  Ijocal  41,  AFGE. 
regarding  certain  asspects  of  the  planned 
reorganization  of  the  Department  and  its 
constituent  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  decentralization  and  regionaliza- 
t:on.  You  are  hereby  notified  that  unless 
the  relief  requested  herein  is  forthcoming 
within  the  next  30  calendar  days.  Local  41 
Intends  to  file  an  unXair  labor  practice  com- 
plaint against  the  Secretary  of  DHEW  and 
the  other  addresses  above  for  failure  to  con- 
sult with  us  regarding  personnel  policies  and 
practices  and  other  matters  affecting  work- 
ing conditions. 

BACKCBOUND 

Local  41,  holds  exclusive  recognition  in  the 
following  HEW  components:  OS,  SRS.  Office 
of  Research  and  Statistics  (6SA),  PHS  Out- 
patient Clinic  and  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (HRA).  Local  41  has  1,300 
employees  covered  by  negotiated  agreements 
(in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  SSA), 
and  is  about  to  begin  negotiations  for  1,900 
Office  of  the  Secretary  employees. 

In  the  Secretary's  memorandum  of 
March  6,  1973  to  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
Agency  Heads,  and  in  the  Under  Secretary's 
memorandum  to  Assistant  Secretaries, 
Agency  Heads,  Regional  Directors,  and  Office 
Heads  dated  March  26,  1973,  regarding  the 
nature  of  decentralization  plans,  it  was  made 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Department  had 
little.  If  any,  intention  to  consult  with  Local 
41.  employees  in  general,  the  Congress,  or 
relevant  Interest  groups  regarding  decentral- 
ization and  regionalization  (See  Attachments 
A  and  B) . 

In  this  regard,  management  has  blatantly 
violated  provisions  of  the  existing  Local  41 
contracts  which  provide  for  prior  notification 
of  any  reorganizations  or  transfer  of  func- 
tions. In  answer  to  Local  41  s  several  inquiries 
on  decentralization,  the  SRS  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel has  said  that  some  decentralization  Is 
planned;  that  few.  If  any,  employees  would 
lose  their  Jobs;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has 
any  information,  he  will  share  it  with  the 
Local.  We  have  received  nothing  to  date.  Yet, 
we  know  from  our  own  informal  sources  there 
are  continuing  consultations  between  SRS 
and  OS  officials  on  the  fine  points  of  an  SRS 
decentralization  plan.  Either  the  SRS  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  is  deliberately  misleading  us 
or  higher  management  officials  are  hiding  the 
truth  from  him.  Furthermore,  on  August  1, 

1973.  SRS  Administrator  James  Dwight  wrote 
Local  41  that  "You  can  be  assured  there  are 
not  plans  presently  contemplated  involving 
major  or  sweeping  reorganizations  for  SRS. 
We  have  no  plans  to  cut  back  our  work 
force."  (See  Attachment  C) .  We  received, 
through  Informal  channels,  a  copy  of  the 
SRS  decentralization  plan,  dated  January  3, 

1974,  and  It  is  apparent  that  the  final  plans 
for  other  HEW  agencies,  as  well  as  for  SRS, 
are  being  prepared  wlthoiit  the  benefit  of 
consultation  with  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  employees.  (See  Attachment  D) .  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  the  agency  decentral- 
ization plans  will  be  finalized  by  mid-Febru- 
ary with  decision  memoranda  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  week  or  two 
thereafter 

Furthermore,  we  continually  hear  from 
management  officials  that  nothing  has  been 
finally  determined.  Yet,  during  the  week  of 
January  14,  under  a  contract  to  Harbrldge 
House.  23  SRS  headquarters  and  regional  em- 
ployees were  provided  training  to  facilitate 
the  decentralization  process.  We  know  that 


ultimately  2,000  other  HEW  employees  will  be 
trained  to  offer  their  assistance  to  program 
managers  to  facilitate  decentralization. 

Decentralization  of  HEW  programs  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  em- 
ployees we  represent.  The  decentralization 
plan  for  SRS  calls'for  a  59  percent  staff  re- 
duction in  the  Office  of  Medical  Services  Ad- 
ministration headquarters  staff  with  only  75 
Jobs  (out  of  a  high  of  181  in  FY  1973)  remain- 
Ing  in  Washington.  According  to  the  plan, 
53  of  128  positions  in  the  Coir.munity  Serv- 
ices Administration  will  be  moved  to  the 
resions — a  reduction  of  40  percent.  Infor- 
mally, we  have  learned  that  364  positions  in 
the  Office  of  Education  will  be  transferred 
to  ths  regions,  which  will  include  such  pro- 
grams as  Title  I,  ESEA.  In  addition,  we  have 
been  told  Informally  that  the  Special  Drug 
Abtise  Grants  and  Contracts  Program  in 
ADAMHA  will  be  decentralized,  resulting  In 
approximately  35  of  the  48  man-years  in 
headquarters  going  to  the  Regions  along  with 
4.7  of  the  c\irrent  5.6  man-years  in  the  Com- 
munity Assistance  Grants  for  Narco!lc  Ad- 
diction and  Drug  Abuse  Projects  also  being 
sent  to  the  Regions. 

Although  management  officials  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  meet  and  confer  with  us  on  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  the  mlssior.  of  the 
Agency  and.  consequently,  .Titft  required  to  \ 
take  in  consideration  tberfeeling"  of  many 
employees  that  in  certain  cases  decentral- 
liiation  and  regionalization  will  only  serve 
to  further  fragment  programs  and  to  dilute, 
the  impact  of  services  to  those  very  people 
who  we  espouse  to  serve,  We,  ndT^rtheless,  are 
concerned  that  the  Department  Is  blatantly 
circumventing  the  intent  of  Congress  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  effects  of  proposed 
decentralization  and  regionalization.  As 
stated  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  tlieir  Report  on  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  for  FY  1974  (October  2.  1973) : 

"Internal  reorganization  and  so-called 
management  Improvement  policies  have  done 
little  to  strengthen  HEW.  On  the  contrary, 
perpetual  reorganizations  have  only  served 
to  confuse  potential  reclplente  and  weaken 
the  morale  of  HEW  employees  .  .  .  The 
Committee  cannot  help  but  tbink  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  program  functions  is  only 
intended  to  give  a  false  sense  of  movement 
and  vitality  to  the  organization  and  programs 
involved." 

The  Conference  Report  of  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations, that  was  signed  by  the  President, 
stntes  that  the  Office  of  Education  should 
"refrain  from  regionalizing  the  administra- 
tion of  education  programs  without  prior 
consultation  with  both  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  committees  of  both  houses  of 
Congress."  Although  the  Conference  Report 
mentioned  only  OE  programs,  clearly  the  in- 
tent of  the  Appropriation  Committees  is  to 
insure  that  any  regionalization  or  decentrali- 
zation folly's  careful  analysis  and  will  be 
benefici^Wm^erms  of  program  effectiveness. 
The  Seriste  Appropriation  Committee  Report 
on  HEW,  October  2.  1973.  also  states  the  Com- 
mittee's deep  concern  over  the  dismantling 
of  the  Health  agencies  while  the  "problem 
of  health  care  delivery  continues  to  worsen." 
The  intent  of  Congress  to  be  informed  of  and 
involved  in  reorganization  contrasts  rather 
markedly  with  the  Department's  policy  as 
stated  on  March  26.  1973.  which  views  any 
potential  objections  from  Congress  and  spe- 
cial interest  groups  as  "nonacceptable  ex- 
ceptions "  meaning  thereby  that  their  objec- 
tions may  serve  to  delay  decentralization  but 
not  to  prevent  it.  (See  Attachment  B). 

TLEUKW 

At  the  June  7.  1973  meeting  held  between 
the  National  AFGE  Office  and  various  De- 
partmental officials  on  decentralization. 
Clyde  Webber.  National  President  of  APGE 
told  management  that  all  further  negotia- 
tions on  the  issues  of  decentralization  and  its 
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impact  on  HEW  employees  should  be  carried 
on  with  the  Individual  locals  affected.  There- 
fore, we  request  the  following: 

1.  The  Departzaent  and  agencies  sliall  re- 
frain from  adopting  any  final  decisions  on 
uny  aspect  of  any  decentralization  of  any 
DUEW  programs  or  persoimel  until  Local  41 
;_nd  the  olher  HEW  loo.ils  aflectetl  ha, e  had 
r.afficieut  opportunity  to  review  the  material 
provided  and  to  disciiss  the  various  aspects  of 
the  proposed  decentralization  with  manage- 
mc:it  and  employees  it  represents. 

2.  There  shaU  be  a  single  meeting  which 
shall  mclude  each  of  the  employers  men- 
tioned above  and  the  re,.reseutatlves  of  the 
affec'.ed  Local  41  bargainlx^g  unite  within  two 
v,eek.s  (  f  the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  the  Sec- 
retary, DHEW.  The  pur;  ose  of  the  meeting 
shall  be  to  discuss  the  exact  status  of  plans 
for  decentralizaUon  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited, to  specific  programs  to  be  affected;  the 
number  of  positions  of  en^loyees  to  be  sent 
to  the  Regions  or  to  be  otherwise  affected;  tlie 
method  to  be  used  for  selecting  such  posi- 
tions, functions  and  employees;  the  method 
of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  functions, 
positions  tjad  employees;  the  proposed  time- 
table for  decentralization,  and  appeals  proce- 
dures available  to  all  affected  employees. 

3.  Wittlu  one  week  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  management  shaU  provide  to  Local  41, 
at  least  five  copies  of  all  the  latest  agency  de- 
centralization plans  and  copies  of  all  Depart- 
mental memoranda  regarding  all  of  the  items 
listed  above  to  be  Included  Ui  the  discussion 
at  the  meeting. 

4.  Local  41  respectfully  requests  a  written 
final  decision  by  DHEW  management  on  this 
charge  within  30  days  of  the  above  date,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
guidelines. 

We  feel  the  value  of  consultation  would 
contribute  to  harmonious  union-manage- 
ment relationships.  It  is  better  for  all  con- 
cerned If  the  workers  affected  have  partici- 
pated In  the  decision-making  process.  An 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  is  the  goal  both 
union  and  management  should  be  trying  to 
achieve. 

Since  deceutalizatlon  is  a  critical  issue  to 
HEW  employees  and  to  the  people  who  are 
the  recipients  of  our  programs,  we  Intend  to 
use  all  our  resources  and  any  remedies  that 
are  open  to  us  as  Federal  workers  and  as 
citizens  to  see  that  HEW  employees  and  the 
people  served  are  protected  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Therefore,  the  meeting  we  have  requested 
above  should  be  scheduled  no  later  than 
Friday,  February  15  to  discuss  decentraliza- 
tion with  respresentatives  from  our  Local. 

Attachment   A 
The  Secretart  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfake, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1973. 
Memorandum,  for  Assistant  Secretaries  and 

agency  heads. 
Subject:  Decentralization. 

I  have  observed  that  public  organizations 
function  best  when  decision  making  author- 
ity is  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point 
where  services  are  actually  being  performed. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  large  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  administer  national 
programs  through  field  organizations. 

In  his  directive  of  February  29,  1969,  and 
In  subsequent  statements,  the  President  has 
urged  that  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  socl.il  pro- 
prams  or  the  provision  of  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  decentralize  their 
management  so  as  to  Improve  their  effective- 
ness and  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of 
Federal  activities  In  the  field.  While  Impor- 
1  :knt  progress  has  been  made  In  achieving  the 
clocentrallzation  sought  by  ttae  President. 
much  remains  to  be  done.  This  Is  especially 
true  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Tlie  Department  must  step 


up   Its   efforts   to   make   decentralization    a 
reality. 

By  decentralization,  I  mean  the  placement 
or  authorities  heretofore  retained  at  head- 
quarters In  the  hands  of  regional  officials 
of  the  Department  so  that  those  officials  can 
deal  directly  and  significantly  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  others  who  do 
business  with  HEW.  There  Is  also  a  need  for 
effective  collaboration  with  the  regional  rep- 
resentatives of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies. This  can  take  place  only  when  the  peo- 
ple working  en  the  scene  can  act  definitively 
In   the  names  of  their  agencies. 

We  should  not  impose  upon  those  who  seek 
to  decentralize  the  burden  of  proving  Its 
efficacy.  I:  wUl  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  decentralize  xinless  there  Is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  such  decentralization 
is  Incompatible  with  law  or  effective  admin- 
istration. 

In  this  regard,  I  plan  to  assure  that  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  is  delegated 
within  the  Department  to  the  maximum  ex- 
ter.t  compatible  with  law  and  effective 
direction  and  control.  Generally,  this  will 
curtail  initial  delegations  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  to  the  heads  of  the  program 
agencies  of  the  Department.  TTieae  officials 
in  turn  will  l>e  expected  to  effect  redelega- 
tions  to  the  appropriate  field  officials 
wherever  practicable.  Exceptions  will  be 
made  only  where  the  nature  of  the  function 
does  not  lend  itself  to  decentralized  ad- 
mlulstration.  For  example,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  exempt  certain  types  of  research  and 
development  or  other  processes  that,  by 
their  nat\u-e,  are  most  efficiently  performed 
in  a  single  location  and,  thus,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  decentralized  management. 

When  an  Assistant  Secretary,  Agency 
Head,  or  program  manager  exercises  direct 
supervision  over  a  regional  activity  or  or- 
ganization, delegations  will  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  field  level  under  the  stipervision 
of  the  agency.  At  the  same  time,  we  win  be 
reviewing  the  authority  of  the  Department's 
Regional  Directors  to  Identify  functions 
which  can  be  best  administered  through 
field  officials  reporting  to  the  Secretary. 

Under  a  decentralized  management  sys- 
tem, the  headquarters  staff  will  be  able  to 
focus  attention  on  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  policies  and  programs  associ- 
ated with  the  mission  of  the  Department. 
Each  official  concerned  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  decentralization  should,  therefore, 
make  certain  that  the  headquarters  staffs 
are  streamlined  and  redirected  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  functions  being  performed.  The 
field  offices  are  to  be  given  the  staff,  grade 
strticture.  and  other  resources  which  they 
will  need  to  exercise  their  enhanced  author- 
ity. 

I  recognize  that  a  number  of  programs 
have  already  been  decentralized  and  that  ad- 
ditional actions  are  underway.  We  must, 
however,  accelerate  our  efforts.  I  shall  ex- 
pect that  the  programmatic  and  administra- 
tive authorities  of  the  Departmei^t  shall  be 
lodged  m  regional  officials  as  rapidly  as  or- 
derly administration  will  permit,  except 
where  an  exception  is  specifically  granted  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  Agency  Head  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Is  to  provide  me  not  later  than 
May  1,  1973.  with  a  plan  of  how  he  Intends 
to  implement  this  program.  This  plan  should 
also  incUide  provision  for  the  reallocation 
of  resources  to  the  regions  commensurate 
with  the  realignment  of  progranis  and  work- 
loads. 

We  cannot  afford  to  place  decentralization 
low  In  the  order  of  our  management  prior- 
ities or  permit  it  to  become  a  subject  of  de- 
bate and  inaction.  For  this  reason,  the  prog- 
ress which  you  make  in  the  months  ahead  to 
foster  meaningful  decentralization  will  be 
one  of  the  primary  IndlcatMs  by  which  your 
effectiveness  as  managers  will  be  Judged. 

I  shall  look  to  the  Under  Secretary,  assisted 
by   the  Assistant   Secretarv  for  Administra- 


tion and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Regloooal  Affairs,  to  provide  more  detailed 
guidance  and  to  work  with  you  in  assuring 
the  timely  execution  of  the  deceniraiizaiion 
program. 

Caspas  W.  WEirrtEP.cEK. 

Attachment  B  i 

DPFMrrMrNT  OP  HE«.r -H. 

EUUCATION,   AKO  WeXFARE. 

March  26,  1973. 
To:   Assistant  Secretaries,  agency  heads,  re- 
gional   directors,   office   heads.  I 
Prom:  Under  Secretary  ' 
Subject:  Decentralization. 

In  his  March  6  memcM'andum.  V:\q  Secre- 
tary communicated  his  position  on  decen- 
tralization policy  and  strategy.  The  purpose 
01  my  memorandum  is  to  clarify  what  will 
be  expected  from  you.  particularly  in  com- 
pleting your  May  1  implementation  plan  for 
decentralization. 

PEOGEAilS 

Every  program,  indicated  by  its  OMB 
number,  should  be  accounted  for  m  your 
plan.  Programs  should  faU  into  one  of  the 
following  categories:  1)  those  already  in- 
cluded m  current  priority  plans,  2)  pro- 
grams already  fully  decentralized  according 
to  the  criteria  described  below,  3)  those 
programs  which  wiU  be  decentralized  (In- 
cluding those  that  now  are  only  partially 
decentralized),  and  4)    prop>o6ed  exceptions. 

In  developing  decentralization  plans,  the 
following  definitions  should  he  understood. 
RegiOTuUisation  Is  the  strengthening  of  the 
Office  of  the  Regional  Directors  to  accom- 
plish overall  effective  management  and  co- 
ordination of  Federal  activities  in  the  field. 
Dcccntra'.icatioJi  is  the  movement  of  tlie 
federal  role  to  the  Regional  Offices  or.  moro 
specifically,  the  transfer  of  certain  head- 
quarters functions,  authwities  and  re- 
sources to  their  field  counterparts.  In  for- 
mula programs  where  state  participation  i3 
legi&lf.ted.  these  programs  are  not  consid- 
ered decentralized  vmtU  appropriate  federal 
responsibilities  have  been  transferred  from 
headquarters  to   Uie  regions. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  decen 
trallzation  is  not  simply  tlie  movement  of 
functions  to  the  regions,  but  is  also  thei 
strengthening  of  those  functions  remaining 
in  headquarters.  For  an  example,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  within  head- 
quarters sophisticated,  evaltiatlve  and  re- 
porting mechanisQjs  which  will  facilitatej 
effective  regional  operations. 

FULL    DECENTRA1,12.\T10N 

A    fully    decentralized    program    generally 
coEiforms  to  the  fallowing  model: 
Difcretionary  programs 

Hcadquariera  Responsibility : 

national  long-range  planning 

legislative  development  and  Congressional 
liaison 

establishment  of  broad  policies  and  pri- 
orities preparation  of  the  budget 

overall  program  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tions 

criteria  for  funding  and  resource  allocation 

development  of  program  policy,  regula- 
tions, and  project  guidelines 

determination  and  allocation  of  personnel 
to  regions  I 

collection  of  Information  of  national  sig- 
nificance, tsiiance  of  reports,  dissemination 
of  information 

training  and  developmental  assistance  to 
regions 

Field  Office  Hcsponsibiiity: 

review  and  Recessing  of  applications  (new 
and  contiuua'uone ) 

response  to  inquiries  regarding  spedfia 
projects 

input  into  training  plans 

final  grant  appUcation  or  loan  approval/ 
disapproval  authority 

final  funding  approval/disapproval  author- 
ity 
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grants  administration 

services  Integration  and  coordination  at 
the  state  and  local  level 

settling  audits  and  monitoring  flow  of 
f'liids 

raonltorlng  and  evaluation  of  specific  proj- 
ects 

collection  of  program  and  fiscal  data 

provision  of  tectinical  assistance  and  oth- 
er services  to  grantee 

provision  of  information  and  dissemina- 
tion of  efTective  projects 

input  Into  headquarters  budget  formula- 
tion, planning,  program  evaluation,  and  pol- 
icy development,  reports  Issuance,  etc. 
Formula  programs 

Headquarters  ResponMhility : 

long-range  planning 

legislative  development  and  Congressional 
liaison 

establishment  of  national  policy,  program 
regulations,  and  guidelines 

collection  of  Inlormation  of  national  sig- 
nificance. Issuance  of  reports,  dissemination 
of  program  information 

such  fiscal  responsibilities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  allocate  monies  to  Regional  Offices 
and  or  states 

detennlnatlon  and  allocation  of  personnel 
to  regions 

Field  Office  Responsibility: 

review  yptX  approval -'disapproval  of  state 
plans  orj^prints 

awaimng  of  grants 

programmatic  and  fiscal  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  state  efforts  as  refiected  in 
plans  and/or  preprints 

provision  of  technical  assistance 

response  to  Inqulrlea,  dissemination  of 
information 

input  into  development  of  national  policy 
and  budget  formulation 

fiscal  responsibility  as  may,  where  possible, 
be  more  effectively  administered  from  re- 
gional level  (allowable  state  expenditures 
based  on  conformance  with  plans  or  pre- 
prints) 

PAaiTAI.    DBCerTBAI-rzATION 

A  partially  decentralized  dlscretionarj-  pro- 
gram Is  one  In  which  all  field  offices  respon- 
sibilities outlined  above  are  in  the  field  with 
the  exception  of  the  final  grant  approval/ 
disapproval  and,/ or  final  funding  approval/ 
disapproval. 

A  formula  program  Is  considered  partially 
decentralized  when  all  field  office  functions 
are  in  the  regions  except  approval/disap- 
proval of  State  plans  and  or  awarding  of 
grants. 

It  wUJ  be  the  policy  of  this  Department  to 
decentralize  all  programs  unless  there  Is 
convincing  evidence  that  such  decentraliza- 
tion is  incompatible  with  the  law  or  effective 
program  administration.  Written  Justifica- 
tion should  be  explicit  as  to  which  respon- 
sibilities are  to  remain  in  the  central  office, 
the  complete  reasoning  behind  such  a  rec- 
ommendation, and  what  other  program  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  reallocated  to  the 
Regional  Offices.  If  a  legislative  obstacle 
exUts,  a  complete  legal  opinion  should  be 
provided.  Where  obstacles  can  effectively  be 
changed,  a  plan  for  such  action  should  be 
Included. 

eXEMPTED  PROCRAMS 

Exceptions  will   be  made  only  where  pro- 
gram functions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
decentralized   administration.   Programs  ex- 
cluded should  meet  the  following  criteria: 
Research  programs  requiring  national 
competition 

Research  programs  with  a  national  scope 
may  be  excluded  from  full  decentralization 
in  order  to  MBure  the  widest  possible  com- 
petition. Even  in  national  scope  programs, 
however,  some  functions  should  be  c<mslder- 
ed  for  transfer  to  the  field,  e.g.,  technical 
assistance,  preliminary  review,  monitoring, 
and  dissemination.  In  less  competitive  re- 
search,   where    the    focus    is   on   developing 


ways  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  a  given 
area,  agencies  should  further  decentralize 
authority  and  resources  such  as  grant  re- 
view and  approval. 

National  direct  servioe  programs 
Programs  providing  funds  directly  to  In- 
dividuals, such  as  student  assistance  or 
social  security,  probably  can  best  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  central  check  writing  facility 
although  eligibility  may  be  determined 
locally. 

NONACCEPTANCE    EXCEPTIONS 

Certain  factors,  such  as  those  outlined  be- 
low, may  delay,  but  do  not  prevent  decen- 
tralization. 

Programs /new  initiatives 
Central  planning  and  pcHlcy  development 
are  required  when  new  programs  are  estab- 
lished. However,  this  should  not  preclude  im- 
mediate placement  of  some  functions  and 
positions  in  the  regions.  Cases  where  delay 
Is  required  will  be  exceptional  and  will  re- 
quire documentation  and  E^proval. 
Contrary  policy /  legislation 
Central  decision  making,  such  as  the  use 
of  council  review,  may  be  mandated  by  legis- 
lation. In  such  cases,  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive changes  should  be  proposed  as  part  of 
the  decentralization  planning  process.  HEW 
policy  impeding  decentralization  should  be 
reexamined  and  revised. 

External  considerations 
Resistance  to  change  may  come  from  spe- 
cial interest  groups  and  the  Congress.  In 
those  cases,  agencies  and  OB  will  work  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  facilitate  understand- 
ing and  resolve  concerns. 

OS  STAFF   FUNCTIONS 

Every  major  function  performed  by  an  OS 
staff  or  administrative  office  should  also  be 
addressed  so  that  appropriate  delegations 
can  be  made  to  the  Regional  Offices.  Plans 
should  be  of  the  same  detail  as  required  for 
agency  plans. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DECENTRALIZATION   PLAN 

The  Secretary  has  asked  that  each  agency 
head  and  assistant  secretary  provide  him 
with  a  plan  of  how  this  decentralization 
mandate  will  be  implemented.  Tlie  plan  is 
to  be  completed  no  later  than  May  1,  1973 
and  should  be  a  comprehettslve  plan,  not  a 
'■plan  to  plan." 

Plans  should  be  specific  and  outline  all 
required  steps  to  implement  decentralization, 
all  individuals  responsible  tor  a  given  step, 
the  specific  functions  to  be  delegated  to  the 
regions,  the  reallocation  of  resources,  and  the 
realignment  of  programs  and  workloads.  The 
plans  should  also  Identify  the  number  of 
staff  currently  in  headquarters,  the  number 
to  be  reallocated  to  the  regions,  and  when 
these  positions  will  be  moved.  In  addition, 
specific  provisions  should  be  made  for  In- 
volving the  regions  In  the  planning  and  Im- 
plementation process. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  agency  head- 
quarters and  OS  offices  to  provide  the  field 
with  the  necessary  policies,  standards,  and 
procedures  to  Insure  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  decentralized  programs. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
and  Management  and  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Regional  Affairs  will  assist  me  in 
providing  more  detailed  guidance  and  as- 
sistance to  you  in  planning  for  and  execut- 
ing the  Department's  decentralization  pro- 
gram. A  is  now  reviewing  those  decentraliza- 
tion plans  already  submitted  and  will  com- 
municate with  you  directly  regardmg  their 
suitability.  In  addition,  A  will  continue  to 
review  progress  on  the  total  agency  plans 
required  by  the  Secretary's  memorandum  of 
March  6.  A's  decentralization  activities  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Regional  Affairs  and  reviewed  regu- 
larly with  the  Secretary  and  myself. 

Frank  C.  Caslucci, 


Attach sjtENT  O 
Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation   Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1.  1973. 
Mr.  Richard  Walker, 

SRS   Vice  President  AFGE  Local  41,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Walker:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  July  9,  1973,  requesting  our 
reorganization  plans  and  stating  your  spe- 
cific concerns  involving  a  follow-up  of  a 
meeting  in  April  1973  with  the  then  Acting 
Administrator.  Although  I  can  not  speak  for 
the  Acting  Administrator  on  his  dlscu.sslons 
with  you  In  April,  I  do  know  that  he  did  not 
have  any  additional  information  to  share 
with  the  employees  and  Local  41  regarding 
proposed  reorganizations  for  SRS,  therefore, 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  meet  with 
all  SRS  employees  within  a  oouple  of  weeks 
"to  answer  their  questions  about  such  plans 
and  how  they  would  be  affected  thereby". 
There  was  agreement,  however,  and  I  wish 
to  reaffirm  the  agreement,  to  keep  employees 
and  Local  41  fully  Informed  whenever  there 
are  substantial  and  concrete  plans  that  af- 
fect the  employees  of  SRS.  This  will  be  done 
in  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  our 
contract  with  Local  41. 

The  meeting  that  you  refer  to  on  June  28 
was  not  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Union;  it 
was  a  specifically  called  meeting,  with  my 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  to  share  with 
you  and  your  officers  some  of  our  prelimi- 
nary thinking  and  plans  for  SRS  as  well  as 
to  answer  your  letter  of  June  11  regarding 
the  alleged  transfer  of  54  positions.  A  fur- 
ther reason  was  to  put  to  rest  the  myths 
and  rumors  that  you  have  brought  to  our 
attention,  with  the  expectation  that  you 
would  communicate  factual  Information  to 
the  employees  of  SRS.  The  Information  that 
the  Director  of  Personnel  shared  with  you 
was  not  offered  as,  and  in  no  way  should 
be  construed  as,  a  final  plan  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  SRS,  which  under  the  terms  of 
our  contract  requires  advance  notification 
and  consultation.  At  that  meeting  there  was 
a  complete  discussion  provided  your  staff 
involving  the  alleged  transfer  of  54  positions. 
Subsequent  to  that,  on  the  17th  of  July  a 
written  reply  covering  the  matter  was  given 
to  the  President  of  Local  41.  A  copy  of  that 
letter  Is  attached  herewith. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  contentions  in 
your  letter  that;  "Mr.  Hamilton's  verbal  re- 
port Is  unacceptable  as  a  means  of  compli- 
ance with  the  general  agreement"  ...  In  our 
opinion  there  has  been  complete  compliance 
with  our  general  agreement.  Tou  specifically 
referenced  Article  X— RIF,  transfer  of  func- 
tion, outside  work  and  reorganization.  We 
are  in  full  compliance  with  Article  X.  We 
fully  intend  to  comply  vrtth  such  -equire- 
ments  when  we  are  at  a  point  of  speciflclty 
where  we  can  share  with  you  and  our  em- 
ployees positive  and  substantial  plans  for 
any  proposed  organizations. 

You  can  be  assured  there'  are  no  plans 
presently  contemplated  involving  major  or 
sweeping  reorganizations  for  SRS.  We  have 
no  plans  to  cut  back  our  work  force.  At  the 
moment  and  In  the  near  term  we  wUl  be  mov- 
ing some  employees  from  lower  to  higher 
priority  areas.  As  has  been  discussed  with 
you,  we  are  carrying  out  such  reasslgnments 
of  employees,  from  one  organization  to  an- 
other in  strict  compliance  with  the  general 
agreement. 

When  we  have  specific  and  substantive  re- 
organization plans  and  organization  charts 
we  will  share  that  Information  with  you  in 
complete  compliance  with  our  Agreement. 

I   certainly  share   your   concerns  and   am 
hopeful  that  this  letter  answers  your  ques- 
tions and  concerns.  i 
Sincerely  yours,  } 

James  S.  Dwioht,  Jr., 

Administrator. 
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PROPANE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29,  1974,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  254,  urging  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  promul- 
gate new  regiilations  uo  alleviate  the 
present  high  price  of  propane.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  what  has  occurred 
since  that  time  with  respect  to  propane 
prices. 

On  January  30,  1974,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy OfiSce  issued  new  regulations  re- 
stricting the  increased  production  costs 
which  may  be  allocated  to  propane  dur- 
ing any  12-month  period  following  Jan- 
uary 31,  1974,  to  no  greater  percentage  of 
the  total  amoimt  of  increased  costs  in- 
curred during  that  period  than  the  per- 
centage that  the  total  sales  volume  of 
propane  of  the  refiner  bears  to  the  total 
sales  volume  of  all  covered  products  of 
the  refiner.  Previously  refiners  had  been 
allocating  a  large  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion cost  increases  to  propane  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  propane  gas  is  a  minor  per- 
centage of  the  final  product  of  the  refin- 
ing process;  the  result  was  a  200-  to  300- 
percent  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  in  a 
period  of  months. 

Unfortimately,  the  new  regiolations  do 
nothing  more  than  slow  the  continuing 
rise  in  propane  prices,  and  are,  there- 
fore, totally  inadequate.  On  January  31, 
the  retail  price  was  already  around  40 
cents  a  gallon  in  many  areas.  The  slowing 
of  future  price  increases  will  be  little 
consolation  to  senior  citizens  who  are 


now  spending  up  to  40  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  on  fuel  or  to  chicken 
growers  who  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
business.  On  January  31,1  wrote  to  Wil- 
liam Simon  to  protest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  new  regulations  and  to  urge  him  to 
reconsider  the  propane  price  situation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, obtained  a  hearing  on  propane  price 
with  Federal  Energy  OfiBce  oCacials  on 
February  6,  1974.  At  that  hearing,  Mr. 
Tucker  presented  a  strong  case  for  lower- 
ing propane  prices,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Arkansas. 

Many  people  in  rural  areas  depend  on 
propane  for  heating  and  cooking.  These 
people  are  often  poor;  many  are  retired 
and  living  on  a  pension  or  on  social  se- 
curity. A  widow  in  Austin,  Ark.,  and 
her  son  have  an  income  of  $262.20  a 
month;  their  propane  bill  for  January- 
is  over  $80.  In  Benton,  Ark.,  a  couple 
living  on  social  security  and  a  veteran's 
pension  paid  $74  for  200  gallons  of  pro- 
pane in  January  1974.  In  Magnolia,  a 
couple  with  a  monthly  income  of  $237 
paid  $87  for  propane  last  month.  These 
are  not  unusual  cases;  thousands  of 
Arkansans  face  similar  situations.  At- 
torney General  Tucker  submitted  figures 
to  the  FEO  showing  that  at  a  price  of 
40  cents  per  gallon  some  21,200  Arkansas 
farm  families  will  spend  40  percent  of 
their  net  income  for  LP  gas  used  for 
heating  and  cooking. 

The  propane  price  increase  is  also  hav- 
ing a  drastic  effect  on  the  poultry  in- 


dustry in  this  country.  Arkansas  is  the 
No.  1  producer  of  broilers  nationwide, 
and  in  1972  produced  532,135,000  birds. 
Lex  Killebrew,  the  executive  vice  \  resi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Poultry  Fed- 
eration, estimates  that  over  70  peicent  of 
the  total  production  depends  on  LP  gas 
as  a  source  of  heat  for  the  brooiing  of 
chickens.  Even  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  propane  price  increases 
indicates  an  added  cost  to  Arkansas 
broiler  producers  of  from  $7,449,890  to 
$11,174,835. 

Furthermore,  the  growers  canrot  pass 
through  increased  propane  costs  to  pur- 
chasers because  it  is  trade  practice  for 
growers  to  enter  into  contracts  with  pur- 
chasers on  at  least  a  1  year  basis.  Un- 
der these  contracts  the  growers  must  ab- 
sorb any  cost  increases.  Mr.  Killebrew 
says  that  1  or  2  weeks  of  exceeding- 
ly cold  weather  could  force  many  Arkan- 
sas growers  to  allow  tJieir  chickens  to 
die  rather  than  attempt  to  continue  op- 
erations at  a  loss  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
pane costs. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  working  to  alleviate  the  high  price 
of  propane,  and  I  certainly  plan  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  have  the  price  low- 
ered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  the  sales  of  LP  gas  and  ethane 
by  States  and  princip>al  uses  in  1972  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SALES  OF  LP  GAS  AND  ETHANE,  BY  STATES  AND  PRINCIPAL  USES,  1972 

[In  thousands  of  gallonsi 


Residential./      Internal 
commercial  combustion   Industrial'   Utility  gas 


All  other 
uses  5 


Total  > 


Alabama 

285,  694 

12,963 

Alaska 

4,641  . 

Arizona 

44,778 

8,569 

Arkansas 

373, 769 

99, 424 

California 

228, 328 

45,213 

Colorado 

185. 203 

24, 578 

Connecticut 

42, 242 

2,765 

Delaware 

20,473 
279. 372 

2,514 

Florida.. 

22,  575 

Georgia 

212,685 

11,564 

Hawaii 

23,  739 

2,274 

Idaho 

45,387 

2,221 

Illinois 

478, 042 

58,045 

Indiana 

358,  578 

13, 374 

Iowa    

373,935 

6,260 

Kansas 

238, 928 

41,309 

Kentucky 

183,771 

6,829 

Louisiana 

149,618 

42, 870 

Maine- 

21,802 

377 

Maryland  and  District  of 

Columbia 

57,  539 

4,776 

Massachusetts 

51,780 

4,022 

Michigan 

289,  068 

9,105 

Minnesota 

375, 199 

11,951 

Mississippi 

276, 478 

59.893 

Missouri 

469, 607 

9,105 

Montana 

54,074 

8,352 

15,309            311  2,069  316,346 

3,463 8,104 

1,959 4,562  59,868 

19,280 12,751  505,224 

112,712        31.934  40.746  458,933 

5,865          2.580  7,580  225.806 

20,455        16.458  1.309  83.229 

1,394             728  1,390  26,499 

12,794        12.962  2.863  330,566 

11,154          4,538  25,356  265.297 

3,877          9,802 39,692 

6,677  4,753  59,038 

73,749         9,128  33.881  652,845 

19,756             496  20,698  412,902 

24,421          9,126  18,270  432,012 

15.688 5.669  301,594 

17,648         5,357  1,735  215,340 

162,773 8,922  364,183 

5,118         3,618  164  31,079 

11,712        15,583  1,109  90,719 

11,991        19,371  2,781  89,945 

14,017         5.555  2,313  320.058 

35,516          6,150  8,626  437,442 

24.28S          5,130  7,203  372,989 

18,965        15,772  3.892  517.341 

8,867 300  71,593 


Residential/       Internal 
commercial  combustion   Industrial' 


Utility  gas 


All  other 
uses' 


Total  • 


Nebraska 197,154  25.040  13,243        13.094  3,700  252  231  ' 

Nevada 28,069  984  3.290 32X7 

NewHampshire 29,978  628  2.788        13.742  899  48  035 

New  Jersey 45,616  11.815  51.222        13,399  982  123  Cj« 

NewMexico 102,947  34.332  9,293  2  073  148  645 

NewYork 158,852  15.460  40.696         3.058  4,662  222  728 

NorthCarolina 153,505  10,447  25,655         1019  23.964  214  590 

NorthDakola 65,142  285  7.  S48          3  273  694  76  942 

Ohio 232,069  19,349  36,799        17.061  6.682  311  9f0 

Oklahoma 289,587  59.290  25.153  1.619  375  6^9 

Oregon 39,920  2,0«7  5.101..  3.880  50  9S8 

Pennsylvania 100,092  17,221  57.348       19,953  2,945  197  i^9 

Rhode  Island 8.176  3.519  3.346          2,767  164  17.972 

South  Carolina 96,855  9.301  22.212          5.534  7.361  141263 

Sooth  DakoU 110,716  6.968  5.696          7.142  1,735  132  257 

Tennessee 129,218  9.675  5,222         2,975  540  147.630 

Tesas 758,535  70C.  146  61.856         5.662  13,593  1.539.792 

UUh 41.474  962  5.261  3.675  51.362 

Vermont 23,165  251           1.115         4.806 29.337 

Virginia 79,033  7,290  16.616         9.758  5.971  117  668 

Washington 43,313  4.264  6.015             572  3.304  57,468 

WestVirginia 17,714  1,760  14,500 33  974 

Wisconsin 313.497  10,528  33,373         4,067  6.822  368.287 

Wyoming 62,983  16,706  12.470 1,361  94.520 


Total, 


8,253,340    1,479,190    1,124,263      302.481      315.568    21,833.700 


I  Includes  refinery  fuel  of  610, 890. 000. 
'  Includes  secondary  recovery  ot  petroleum. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


'  Does  not  include  uses  for  chemica!  and  synthetK  rubber  These  sales  are  included  m  national 
totals. 

Source:  Bureau  ot  Mines. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— NATION- 
AL OCEAN  POLICY  STUDY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnuson)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Ccm- 
mittee  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  re- 


port Senate  Resolution  222,  a  resolution 
to  authorize  a  national  ocean  policy 
study,  and  that  the  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, be  printed  in  today's  Record, 
and  that  the  committee  have  until  mid- 
night Monday  to  file  Its  report  on  the 
resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 
8.  Rks.    222 

Reaolutloo   to  authorize   a   National   Ocean 
Policy  Study 

Wbereae  the  ooesuia  offer  the  potential  for 
major  contributixHi  to  world  peace  and  to  the 
quality  oX  life,  and  the  future  of  zaanklnd 
may  be  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  and 
■wise  tise  of  the  sea;  and 

Wliereas  the  oceans  are  of  enormous  pres- 
ent and  potential  benefit  to  all  cltieens  of 
the  United  States  owing  to  their  extensive 
supply  of  living  and  nonliving  resources  and 
because  of  their  utilization  as  a  pathway  for 
caaritixne  conunerce  and  as  a  conUuulng 
source  of  Impact  upon  the  national  security, 
balanced  growth,  technology,  scientific  un- 
derstanding, and  the  quality  of  the  world  en- 
Tlronment;  and 

Whereaa  the  depletable  living  and  nonliv- 
ing reaourcea  of  the  oceans  will  neoessarily 
be  utlliaed  increasingly  in  future  years  as  a 
principal  aource  of  protein,  raw  materials, 
and  eneiKx;  and 

Whereas  the  coastal  margin  of  the  TJnited 
States,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  prime  resources, 
l8  under  ever-expandtng  pressure  due  to  Its 
desirability  for  siting  of  commerce.  Indtis- 
try.  and  habitation,  and  da«  to  increasing 
needs  lor  recreation,  transportation,  urban- 
ization, and  biological  reproduction:  and 

Whereas  serious  national  and  global  prob- 
lems exist  and  are  growing  In  ocean  con- 
tamination as  a  result  of  land-  and  veasel- 
aonrce  pollution:  and 

Whereas  the  Marine  Resources  and  Enp:!- 
ueerlng  Development  Act  of  1968  (38  TJJ3.C. 
2  et  aeq.)  was  enacted  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range  national  ocean  policy, 
but  such  Act  has  been  neither  fully  imple- 
mented nor  completely  successful  in  achiev- 
ing that  goal;  and 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  ocean  resources 
and  solving  ocean-related  problems  depend 
directly  upon  developing  oceanic  knowledge 
and  technology,  resolving  conflicts  of  na- 
tional and  Internatlonaljujisdietlon  over  the 
ocean,  protecting  the  quality  of  the  marine 
environment,  and,  foremost,  upon  establish- 
ing a  clear  and  comprehensive  national  ocean 
policy:  Now.  therefore,  t)e  It 

JTeao/natf,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Aot  of  1M6,  as  amended,  and  In  aocordanoe 
with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Bxiles  of  the  Senate,  as  amended, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  national  ocean  policy  for  the 
purpose  of — 

( 1 )  determining  current  and  prospective 
national  capabuttles  in  the  oceans.  Including 
marine  actences  and  their  application. 
oceanic  research,  advancement  of  oceanic  en- 
terprise and  marine  technology,  interdis- 
ciplinary education,  policy  planning,  profes- 
aional  caoreer  and  employment  needs,  and 
overall  requirements  of  the  United  States 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  long-raoge 
national  goals; 

(2)  det«:rminlng  the  adequacy  of  current 
Federal  programs  relating  to  the  oceans  and 
recommending  Improvements  In  agency 
structure  and  effectlveneas  to  meet  national 
needs  and  achieve  oceans  capabilities,  and 
assessing  existing  policies  and  laws  aSectlng 
the  oceans  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  changes  might  be  necessary  to  assure 
a  strong  and  internationally  compyetltlve 
ocean  policy  and  program  for  the  United 
States; 

(St  establl^ing  policies  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  foil  utlUzation  and  eonaervatloa  of  living 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  reoommetiding 
solutlMis  to  problems  in  marine  Qshecles  and 
their  management,  rehabilitation  of  United 
States   fisheries,   current   and   fnture   inter- 


national negotiations  oa  fisheries,  as  well 
as  aquaculture  and  the  extraction  of  drugs 
from  the  sea; 

(4>  assessing  the  needs  for  new  policies 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
nonliving  resoiirces  of  the  oceans.  Including 
the  mineral  retwiu-ces  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tiuental  Shelf  and  the  deep  seabed  so  that 
the  national  mineral  needs  can  be  met  in  an 
economically  and  environmentally  sound 
manner; 

(5)  encouraging  Implementation  of  coastal 
zone  management  through  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1978  by  SEseising  na- 
tional growth  policy  needs  regional  and  in- 
terstate problems.  State  functions  and  pow- 
ers in  coastal  zone  management.  Informa- 
tion sources,  recreation  needs,  pollution  prob- 
lems, population  trends,  and  fut\ire  pressures 
In  the  coastal  zone; 

(6)  establishing  comprehensive  national 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  and 
protecting  the  global  ocean  environment 
through  education,  exploration,  research,  and 
International  cooperatioo;  and 

(7)  making  an  assessment  of  proposals 
for.  and  current  negotiations  with  respect 
to,  achieving  adequate  national  and  Inter- 
national Jurisdiction  ovei  the  oceans,  devel- 
oping an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
oi  the  oceans  to  wx>rld  oDder,  and  examining 
United   States   policy   with   respect   thereto. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  with  a  Jurisdictional 
Interest  over  specific  elements  of  this  study 
under  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended,  may  participate  in 
that  study,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority memtier  of  each  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Interior  and  Insular  ASairB, 
Public  Works,  Foreign  Relations,  Qovernment 
Operations,  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Armed  Services,  or  a  member  of  such  com- 
mittees designated  by  ea<ih  such  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  to  serve  in  his 
place,  shall  participate  In  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  oa  Commerce  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.  la  addition,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  name 
three  majority  and  three  minority  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  represent  coastal  States, 
without  regard  to  committee  membership,  to 
serve  as  additional  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  piirposes  of 
this  study. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate. 


ENERGY     EMERGENCY     ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  >.  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  •which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  House.'?  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2589)  to  declare  by  coagres-sional  action  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
dflc  actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and 
Increase  supply;  to  Invite  the  development 
Of  local.  Slate.  National,  and  International 
contingency  plans:  to  as.sure  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services;  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  a^rreed  to  recommend  and 
do  reoommend  to  their  reepectlve  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOaNITION  OF  MR. 
GRIFFIN  AND  MR.  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD.  ON  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  18, 
1974.  AND  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  THE  ENERGY  EMER- 
GENCY ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day. February  18,  1974.  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  and 
following  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  (Mr.  Griffin) 
be  rbcognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Eyrd>  for  not  to  exceed  15  minut?s, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  resume 
its  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Energy-  Emergency  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  1«,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  pro\'isions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  425,  as  amended,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday,  Februai-y  18,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:36  a.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  18,  1874,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3, 1374: 

Department  of  Statu 

Joseph  John  Slsco,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
nUiUster,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs. 

James  P.  Campl>ell,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambas.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  El 
Salvador. 

Q.  McMurtrle  Oodley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Amba.ssador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Liebanon. 

William  J.  Jorden.  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Eitraordluary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Panamu. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordlnurv 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Canada. 

Robert  S.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambas.sador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Serviice  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

Nancy    V.    Rawls,    of    Georgia,    a    Foreign 
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Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Togo. 

Federal   Reserve    System 

Henry  C.  Walllch,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  Febrviary  1,  1974. 

SEcuRrriEs    and    Exchange    Commission 

Irving  M.  Pollack,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  5,  1975. 

SEccRrriES    Investor    Protection 
Corporation 

Jerome  W.  Van  Gorkom,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975. 

Department    of    Defense 

Leonard  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

James  R.  Cowan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

VS.  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  439-03- 
2098,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.  Daniel  Orrln  Graham,  540-26- 

2591,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 

general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 

appointment    hi    the    Army    of    the    United 

States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Tbaddeus  F.  Malanowskl,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 593(a)  and  3384: 

To   he   major   general 

Brig.  Gen.  Willie  Earl  Dixon,  Jr.,  SSN  417- 
18-3774. 

Brig.  Gen.  BeJamln  Lacy  Hunton,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  WUliam  McGrath,  Jr., 
SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Arthur  Welsh,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To   he   brigadier   general 

Col.  Charles  Elmer  Blaker.  SSN  302-05- 
9997,  Transportation  Corps. 

Col.  Julius  Hoesterey  Braun,  SSN  567-24- 
8978,  Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Edwin  Francis  Dosek,  SSN  507-14- 
1118.  Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Lewis  Prantz,  SSN  229-12- 
7640,  Infantry. 

Col.  John  David  Jones,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Artillery. 

Col.  John  Q.  T.  King,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Service  Corps. 

Col.  Paul  Shepard  Oliver,  Jr.,  SSN  237-28- 
6358,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 

To   be   major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Stanley  Lundberg.  Jr., 
SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Lee  Moreland,  SSN  451- 
09-8668. 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  A.  Thompson,  SSN  454-28- 
9936. 

To   be   brigadier  general 

Col.  John  Glover  Castles,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Allen  Anderson  David,  SSN  048-10- 
7682.  Infantry. 

Col.  William  Hert>ert  Duncan,  SSN  222-16- 
5243,  Signal  Corps. 

Col.  WUllam  Emmett  Ingram,  SSN  238-16- 
9890,  Infantry. 
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Col.  CmI  Frederick  Mauger,  SSN  179-16- 
8484,  Infantry. 

Col.  Ben  Lane  Upchurch,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

In  the  Am  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Benja- 
min E.  Box,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gor- 
don L.  Wrlgnt.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  22,  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Peter  V. 
Abenc.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
David  A.  Skeel.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  22.  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Vernon  L.  Beadles,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  MaJ.  Henry  T.  Caplz,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  28,  1974. 
In  the   Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Eugene  M. 
Guglielmo.  Jr.,  to  be  major,  and  ending 
Felipe  FYocht,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  29.  1974. 

In  the  Navy 

Na\7  nominations  beginning  Gary  Lee 
Almy.  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Lt. 
Kathleen  A.  Hammel,  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  22,  1974. 
In   the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert J.  Post,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Robert  D.  Work,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  22.  1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Steven  F.  Burke,  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  and 
ending  Saul  Zavala,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  app>eared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  22,  1974. 

The  nomination  of  Richard  J.  Randolph. 
Jr.,  VS.  Marine  Corps,  for  reappointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nom- 
ination was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1974. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  DETENTE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VniGlNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  Crosby  S.  Noyes  has  an  excel- 
lent piece  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  Pebruai-y  7,  1974,  captioned 
"The  Trouble  With  Detente." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Trouble  With  Detente 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

The  Soviet  leadership  is  quite  right  in  be- 
lieving that  Its  policy  of  detente  with  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Is  In  trouble.  It 
is  quite  wrong  in  attributing  the  trouble  to 


the  work  of  Zionists,  American  right-wing- 
ers anci  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash. 

Their  problem  has  nothing  to  do  with 
conservative  elements  in  American  politics, 
who  had  no  great  illusions  about  detente  to 
start  with.  It  has  a  good  deal  more  to  do 
with  the  growing  disillusion  of  American 
liberals,  who  have  welcomed  the  rhetoric  of 
detente  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  International 
era  of  reason,  cooperation  and  good-fellow- 
ship. 

More  and  more,  this  group  has  come  to 
recognize  detente  as  a  one-way  proposition, 
all  heading  In  the  direction  of  Moscow.  What 
the  Soviet  leaders  hope  to  get  are  very  prac- 
tical advantages  In  trade  and  technology, 
of  which  last  year's  disastrous  wheat  steal 
was  only  a  promising  beginning. 

What  they  propose  to  give  in  return  Is,  in 
effect,  little  more  than  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  complacency  in  the  West.  Relaxation  of 
tension  Inevitably  implies  relaxation  of  effort, 
including  such  disagreeable  things  as  defense 
spending  and  trying  to  get  along  with 
crotchety  allies.  For  these  propositions  the 
Russians  have  found  plenty  of  takers  in 
the  liberal  communities  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 


One  of  the  problems  is  the  habit  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  developed  of  explaining — mostly 
for  their  domestic  audiences — what  detente 
Is  not.  Two  years  ago,  Leonid  Brezhnev  went 
out  of  his  way  to  assure  his  people  that  de- 
tente "in  no  way  implies  the  possibility  of 
relaxing  the  Ideological  struggle.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  be  prepared  for  this  struggle 
to  be  intensified  and  become  an  ever  sharper 
form  of  the  confrontation  between  the  two 
systems." 

The  Eastern  Europeans,  since  the  advent  of 
detente,  can  attest  that  these  are  not  Idle 
words.  So  can  a  large  nvmiber  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  a  small  number  of  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals. What  has  happened  to  such  people 
as  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  and  Andrei  Sah- 
karov  probably  has  done  more  to  awaken 
American  Intellectual  liberals  to  the  limita- 
tions of  detente  than  anything  else. 

There  are.  however,  other  more  objective 
problems  that  have  arisen  that  cast  dark 
shadows  over  the  proclaimed  era  of  coopera- 
tion and  negotiation.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  all  of  the  major  negotiations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are  on  dead 
center  and  appear  headed  toward  probable 
failure. 
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Theae  Ineaude  th«  aec<md  round  of  the 
strategic  Arms  UmlUtlon  TaUsa  (aALT)  the 
SoFlet-spwisored  conferenc*  oa  Boro^an 
wcurlty  and  the  negotiation  on  Mutual  una 
Balanced  Force  Bedacttons  (MBFR)— all  of 
whlcii  have  been  going  on  for  many  months. 
None  ox  them  Is  cioae  to  approacbiag  •  con- 
clusion and  aU  of  them,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other,  have  added  to  Western  disillusion  with 
detente. 

The  SALT  negotiations  have  led  gradually 
to  the  reaUzatlon  that  the  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Union  waa  a.  clear  strategic  mUitary 
•uperlorlty  over  tite  United  SUtes  in  every 
category  of  nuclear  weaponry.  The  effort  to 
»clUeF.  «««,  kind  Of  rough  parity  goes  on. 
hut  the  American  effort  from  the  beginnixjc 
hM  been  to  try  to  limit  tlie  momentum  of 
the  KusaUn  buildup,  rather  than  to  achieve 
a  real  reduction  in  the  siae  of  nuclear 
ar«eiuJs. 

Th^  prospects  for  the  talks  have  not  been 
improved  by  what  seems  to  be  a  far-reaching 
revision  of  American  nuclear  strategy  The 
emphasis  now  te  on  a  counter-force  nuclear 
•yBtem— one  aimed  at  Soviet  mlsBile  sites 
rather  than  cmes— and  a  de-emphasU  of  the 
tmpoTtanoe  of  land-based  mlselles  as  op- 
poeed  to  mlaBlle-carrylng  submarines.  Both 
COTMsepts  are  sound  enough,  but  they  raise 
VteL?a°  ^"^  ^^*  "^""^  negottatois  In 

The  other  two  negotiations  are  no  more 
pronUsing.  In  both,  the  Soviet  obJecUves 
ixave  been  obvious  from  the  outset:  To  con- 
•olklAte  the  Busslan  bold  on  Hastern  Europe 
»na  bring  ai>out  a  retreat  of  American  mili- 
ary power  from  Western  Europe.  Today  the 
Russians  have  good  reason  to  believe  'that 
to^  can  achieve  these  goals  without  the 
need  for  any  coaeemtemm  tm  their  part  The 
hope  of  the  Wertem  powers  lor  a  llberaltea- 
t^JU^'  '*el™«  In  EMtem  Europe  and 
tbe  SOTlet  Union  and  an  easier  exchange  of 

S^itt*!      ^"^^  *■•  "  ^'iJ^^l^S.  lurthn  from 
realization  than  ever. 

It  ta  not  entirely  surprising,  therefore,  tliat 

•etente  te  ta  trmiWe.  The  West,  phtgwd  by 

•nergr  shortapes  and  a  crisis  of  leadership, 

te  in  a  poor  poelton  to  hold  Its  own  tn  in- 

CTemrtn?    exchanges    with    the    Communist 

wwld.   No   one.   Of   course.   Is   calling  for   a 

retam  to  the  tensions  and  anxieties  of  the 

collaboratton  between  Bast  and  West  seems 
»t  this  potnt  distinctly  limited. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
SHOtnj)  BE   INCREASED 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n-LTNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThvTsdaw,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  PEICB  of  Ulinote.  Mr.  Speaker 
American  veterans  have  performed  to- 
valuable  serrices  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  not 
received  the  acclaim  and  benefits  af- 
forded  the  veterans  in  the  past.  It  1*  only 
right  that  they  receive  benefits  commen- 
surate with  their  services.  We  must  let 
thew  mm  know  that  their  services  do 
not  go  unnoticed  or  unrewarded 

f«^K  "^"^  ?/  ^'^  ^^'^  ^^  '^en  "t  aside 
for  the  national  observance  of  our  vet- 
erans contrllmtions  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Veterans  Day.  celebrated 
either  on  the  first  Monday  In  October  or 
oo  November  11.  is  that  day  of  recognl- 
oon.  No  matter  what  day  Is  chosen  to 
nonor  these  men  we  can  sho'n-  our  gen- 


uine appreciation  through  better  pro- 
gran^  more  jobs,  increased  educational 
benefits,  and  adequate  health  care 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  Congress 
President  Nixon  submitted  several  leg- 
islative proposals  providing  for  increased 
services  to  our  Nation's  veterans.  It  Is  a 
u  ,*J°  *^®  "^'  direction.  Improved 
nealth  care,  increa.sed  benefits  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  more  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  a  cost-of-living 
clause  in  VA  pension  payments  ai-e  sev- 
eral proposals  that  deserve  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Congress 

While  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
po.sals  are  to  be  lauded.  I  feel  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  Since  September  of  1972 
the  date  of  the  last  veterans'  rate  in- 
crease, the  cost  of  living  has  risen  slightly 
m  excess  of  8  percent,  in  addition  the 
costs  of  continuing  education  have  also 
risen  approximately  8  percent.  The  pro- 
posed Presidential  measures  to  Increase 
educational  benefits  W  8  percent  fall  to 
reflect  mcreases  in  educational  expense 
as  well  as  the  cost-of-living  increases. 
The  same  cost-of-living  increases  pro- 
posed for  pension  benefits  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  educational  al- 

ro^''!,-  ^  *^^^\^  veteran  participating 
m  an  educational  program  receives  $220 
lor  hving  expenses,  books,  and  tuition 
Considering  the  quajitura  leaps  in  edu- 
^tional  and  hving  expenses,  larger  bene- 
fit mcreases  are  tn  order. 

Another  problem  facing  the  veteran 
centers  on  the  relation  between  veteran 
payments  and  social  security  benefits 
Any  mcreases  in  social  .security  benefits 
are  ofTset  by  a  decrease  in  veteran  pay- 
ments. The  net  effect  is.  of  couise,  no  in- 
crease in  Income.  Wliile  other  citizens 
enjoy  social  security  Income  increases 
the  veteran  is  penalized  and  does  not  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  legislated  in- 
creases. This  practice  is  an  obvious  in- 
justice to  those  veterans  receiving  social 
security.  This  offset  procedure  should  be 
discontmued. 

Cragress  has  afforded  onr  veterans  ex- 
panded and  improved  health  care  facili- 
ties, an  improved  National  Cemeteries 
Act,  and  a  Iilgher  rate  of  employment  We 
are  moving  in  the  right  direcUon. '  but 
there  is  more  to  be  done.  Let  us  work 
together  to  insure  that  ou.  veterans  re- 

^^r^fx^  ^"^^  "^  ^  ^"«"y  deserve 
for  their  contributions  to  this  Nation. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISLS  A^TD  THE  POOR 

Hon.  Yvonne  BratWaite  Burke 

OF    CALIIonKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 
Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  energy  crisis  has  been  splashed 
across  the  headlines  of  our  news  media 
In  recent  weeks,  inviting  national  con- 
cern and  foreshadowing  serious  ramifi- 
^lions  to  our  economy  and  oui-  way  of 

While  these  headlines  have  stirred 
emotional  leveLs  to  a  fevered  pitch  all 
too  often  ieniored  Is  the  Impact  of  energj' 


shortages  on  the  poor  And  the  minorities, 
unless  remedial  measures  are  taken, 
blacks  and  other  low-income  groups  will 
suffer  most  when  prices  rise  and  Jobs 
aje  lost. 

WhUe  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
current  shortage  are  being  hotly  debated, 
the  most  immediate  problem  seems  to 
be  a  diamatic  skyrocketing  of  gasoUne 
prices.  When  the  cost  of  gas  rises  over 
50  percent  in  less  than  a  year,  the  first 
ones  hurt  will  be  those  who  di-ive  the 
most  and  who  can  afford  it  least.  Tradi- 
tionally, jobs  have  been  located  outside 
the  poor  and  black  communities.  Now 
even  if  a  poor  person  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  job  in  one  of  these  outlying 
areas,  he  may  well  be  put  in  the  position 
of  not  being  able  to  afford  to  drive  to 
work.  The  sad  Irony  is  that  rapidly 
mounting  fuel  costs  may  in  some  cases 
become  an  added  disincentive  for  the 
poor  to  work. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  wa^rs  that  will 
contribute  to  holding  down  gasoline 
prices.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  move 
quickly  to  develop  and  expand  mass 
transportation  systems  in  our  communi- 
ties. Too,  industry  must  be  given  incen- 
tives to  relocate  in  the  inner  city,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  residents  of  the  inner 
city  and  to  ease  pressures  on  our  over- 
burdened energy  resouites.  In  sum  the 
poor  must  have  access  to  work,  if  thev 
are  to  work  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  troublhig  aspects  of 
Uie  ene^y  crisis  is  its  as  yet  undeter- 
mined effect  on  the  economy  itself.  Most 
economists  have  predicted  a  significant 
slowing  down  of  the  economy,  while  some 
have  even  predicted  a  recession.  The  real 
point  IS  that  unless  effective  counter- 

significant  nse  in  nnemploj-ment.  Un- 
employment in  south-central  Los  Angeles 
1.  already  two  to  three  times  higher  than 
tne    national    average.    And    the    Los 

wf  n?  y  w^""  ^^^  ^P°^  that  the 
will  rfc  joblessness  hi  this  area  might 
weU  rise  to  40  percent  if  nothing  is  done 
to  moderate  the  impact  of  the  crisis 

in  times  of  economic  uncertainty  we 
must  liave  adequate  training  and  public 
iMi^^i^^""^  programs.  The  recently  en- 
acted Manpower  Training  Act  insures 
the  continuation  of  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  in  tfcose  areas  thnt 
exceed  6.5  percent  unem'lS^mei;?  These 
programs  must  be  expanded  so  that  no 

suLf-^v/' "°,°"^  minority  group  will 
suffer  excessively  as  a  result  of  the  ener- 
gy crisis. 

Tlae  Federal  Government  must  also 
oSv  '??,u"''^  ^  reinvlgorate  the  econ- 
Sf  I' ,  .       ^^^"^  ^"  ^^  to  excessively 

available  for  housing  and  new  Invest- 
ment This  means  an  end  to  the  hn- 
poundment  of  congressional   appropri- 

be  fully  funded  and  developed.  It  also 
iTeerarfsI  "'"^^  '°^  '"*'  ^-^^•-"'  - 

The  wiergy  crisis  may  also  have  an  un- 
specified impact  on  various  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  crime  and  mental  Illness 
Again,  v.e  must  be  careful  that  consen-a- 
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tlon  measures  will  not  have  particularly 
adverse  effects  on  any  one  group.  Special 
consideration  must  be  taken  in  dealing 
with  high-crime  areas,  so  that  the  con- 
servation of  protective  street  lighting  will 
not  leave  residents  defenseless.  And 
counseling  services  must  be  expanded  in 
those  areas  -vhere  personal  hardships  and 
ten.sions  will  be  aggravated  by  the  crisis. 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  recent  creation  of  the 
Special  Impact  Office  under  the  Federal 
Energy  Ofl&ce  which  will  review  and  act 
upon  the  concerns  of  low-income  con- 
sumers affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  This 
office  will  provide  a  research  and  policy 
base  for  the  FEO  to  determine  whether 
Federal  regulations  and  programs  work 
undue  hardships  on  these  groups. 

Just  as  we  must  insure  that  no  one 
person  or  group  suffers  inordinately  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis,  so  must  we 
be  certain  that  no  one  person  or  group 
profits  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  the 
rest. 

The  oil  companies  must  not  be  allowed 
to  reap  windfall  profits  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  suffers.  Recent  statistics 
show  clearly  that  the  third  quarter  prof- 
its of  the  15  major  oil  companies  in- 
crefised  an  average  of  62  percent  over 
1972 — or  a  profit  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000 
for  the  first  9  months  of  last  year.  It 
is  expected  that  without  some  kind  of 
regulation  these  will  increase  even  more 
dramatically  this  year.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  this  year  to  pass  some  kind 
of  excess  profits  tax  to  insure  that  these 
added  moneys  will  be  used  to  spur  new 
developments  of  mass  transit  systems 
and  new  sources  of  energy.  At  the  very 
least,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  and  other  forms  of 
preferential  tax  treatment  for  the  oil 
companies. 

Too,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
oil  companies  to  roll  back  u warranted 
increases  in  crude  oil  prices  allowed  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  which  only 
serve  to  further  increase  the  oil  com- 
panies' record  profits  and  to  raise  even 
higher  the  cost  of  gasoline  at  the  pumps. 
I  strongly  support  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  force  such  a  rollback. 

Recently,  I  proposed  an  eight-point 
program  which  would  deal  with  both  the 
short-  and  long-range  problems  caused 
by  the  energy  crisis.  I  have  urged  the 
following: 

One.  Acceleration  of  a  national  energy 
policy  to  coordinate  all  elements  of  en- 
ergy production,  development  and  re- 
search, including  solar  energy,  geother- 
mal,  nuclear,  coal  gasification,  and  oil 
shale  extraction  so  that  the  United 
States  may  become  self-sufficient  in  its 
energy  supply ; 

Two.  Creation  of  a  single  Federal 
agency  with  sufficient  manpower  and 
resources  to  develop  and  implement  a 
national  energy  policy; 

Three.  A  national  program  for  the 
prudent  utilization  and  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  scarce  energy  resources; 

Four.  A  study  of  national  growth  pro- 
jection over  the  next  two  or  three  dec- 
ades to  develop  the  proper  relationship 
between  increasing  energy  use  and  gen- 
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eral  economic  developmenrbwrhile,  at  the 
same  time,  preserving  our  environment; 

Five.  A  requirement  that  the  oil  indus- 
try supply  raw  data  as  to  their  actual  and 
potential  reserves  and  their  imports  and 
exports  to  Congress,  and  verification  of 
this  information  by  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency; 

Six.  Initiation  of  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy  that  will  provide  our  citi- 
zens with  an  alternative  to  the  auto- 
mobile; acceleration  of  the  construction 
of  intracity  and  intercity  mass  trans- 
portation, where  feasible; 

Seven.  Funding  of  employment  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  increasing  numbers 
of  those  who  have  or  will  lose  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  shortage  and 
job  layoffs; 

Eight.  Reconsideration  of  tlie  status  of 
antitrust  laws  as  appUed  to  large  oil  com- 
panies and  their  possible  treatment  as 
public  utilities,  similarly  to  the  way  tele- 
phone, electric,  water,  and  gas  compa- 
nies are  created. 
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loyalty  to  her  friends — loyalty  that  never 
wavered  when  the  chips  were  down  and  wheii 
there  was  need  to  speak  up  for  what  she  be- 
lieved In,  for  those  she  had  faith  tn.  As  the 

Earl  of  Lytton  (1831-1891)  wrote: 

I 
"Ay,  there  are  some  good  things  in  life,  that 
fall  not  away  with  the  rest. 
And,  of  all  best  things  upon  earth,  I  hold 
that  a  fai'.hful  friend  is  the  best."' 

This  Is  how  we  knew  "Mrs.  B"  to  the  unf 
timely  end  of  her  usriul  life. 
She  will  be  missed. 


MRS.  B.  V.  BROOKS 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Connecti- 
cut has  recently  lost  a  great  and  gracious 
lady,  Mrs.  B.  V.  Brooks  of  Westport. 
While  I  only  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  her  in  recent  years,  I  was  proud 
to  consider  her  a  friend  and  her  passing 
is  a  personal  loss  to  me.  For  more  than 
30  years,  Mrs.  Brooks  gave  of  herself  to 
the  conunimity  and  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, but  rather  than  list  he#many 
accomplishments  and  ways  in  which  she 
served,  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  editorial  tribute  from 
the  Westport  News,  a  publication  Mrs. 
Brooks  helped  guide  to  its  present  stat- 
ure: 

Mrs.  B.  v.  Brooks 

She  was  a  lady  of  tinquenchab!e  spirit, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
loyal  and  stalwart  friend  to  those  she  loved 
and  trusted. 

These  were  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  Florence  Goodwin  Brooks — '"Mrs.  B."  as 
she  was  known  to  her  friends — whose  sud- 
den death  this  week  shocked  the  community 
to  which  she  has  contributed  so  much 
through  the  years.  Her  activities  to  advance 
worthwhile  civic  undertakings  were  myriad — 
the  Norwalk  Hospital,  the  Nature  Center 
(formerly  the  Mid-Fairfield  Youth  Museum i. 
the  Westport  Playhouse,  the  Policemen's  Be- 
nevolent Association  were  among  t):ie  many 
she  assisted,  quietly  and  capably. 

We  at  the  Westport  News  through  the  years 
had  come  to  know  her  as  a  woman  with  deep 
concern  for  her  feUowman  and  a  tendency 
to  "mother"  us  all,  worrying  whether  we  at« 
prop)erly  when  busy;  questionliig  to  learn  if 
we  needed  somethmg  or  the  other  lor  our 
homes;  dropping  in  frequently  to  chat  with 
Stan  members  about  the  day's  trivia.  She 
always  loved  to  talk  with  children  of  staflers. 
who  might  be  on  hand. 

She'd  smile  and  her  eyes  would  sparkle 
when  aJie'd  be  able  to  tell  a  reporter,  "Aha!  I 
scooped  you!"  when  she'd  leuu  tl^.e  news 
ahead  of  the  staff. 

But  most  of  all  she  impressed  us  with  her 


THE  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS -IN- 
WOOD  JEWISH  COMMUNITY— 
HOW  CAN  WE  STRENGTHEN  AND 
PRESERVE  IT? 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YCSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1973,  issues  of  great  concern  to 
many  residents  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  were  discussed  at  a  leadership 
conference  of  the  Jewish  Community- 
Council  of  Washington  Heights-Inwood, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  address. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  serious  discus- 
sions and  action  reports  given  at  this 
conference,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Follow- 
ing is  the  formal  report  summarizing  the 
work  of  the  conference: 
Summary     or    Proceedings     at     LrADrESHiP 

Conference — Jewish    Commt-nity    Corit- 

ciL  OF  Washington  Heights-Inwood 

THE      WASHINGTON      HFIGHTS-INWOOD      JEWISH 
COMMUNITV — HOW  CAN   WE  STRENGTHEN   AND 

PRESERVE  rr? 

Approximately  150  delepates  represent liif: 
25  of  the  participating  40  Jewish  organiza- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  elected 
government  officials  attended  ti.e  first  lead- 
ership conference  of  the  Council. 

In  four  stimulating  sessions,  the  delegates 
beard  experts  and  community  leaders  dis- 
cuss community  problems  and  plans  for 
communal  action.  The  Council  will  be  ea- 
trusted  with  implementing  the  programs  out- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  o'Djectiv*s 
stated. 

The  following  it  a  summary  of  the  ses- 
sions : 

/ — Safety  for  ovr  community 

Stanley  Gruss  served  as  chairman.  Dr. 
Eric  Erlbach.  the  speaker,  stated  that  fear 
of  crime  is  a  major  cause  for  faniilies  lear- 
Inp  the  neighborhood 

He  discussed  the  efforts  currently  being 
m.nde  to  alleviate  this  problem  For  example: 
The  Tenants  Patrol — which  has  been  in- 
strumental In  discouraging  criminals  from 
committing  burglaries  and  violent  crimes  In 
apartment  houses.  Dr.  Erlbach  stressed,  how- 
ever that  these  patrrls  should  function  dur- 
ing daytime  as  well  as  evenings  as  thcte 
crimes  occur  at  all  times. 

The  Street  Patrol  or  WHTS?  is  ano'.hfr 
promi.slng  program.  This  consists  cf  civilian 
teams  which  cruise  the  neighborhood,  after 
dark  in  private  cars  eq'.iipped  with  two-way 
radio  In  this  way  s'lspicio;?"?  individuals  and 
Incidents  are  reported  dlrect:y  to  the  precinct 
making  immediste  police  reaction  possible. 
Upon  request  these  teams  provide  escort 
service  to  and  from  meetings,  classes  etc. 

Block  Security  and  Police  Auxiliary  fiuiC- 
tKu  Similarly  The.<!e  projects  are  aimed  lit 
reestablishing  confidence  in  the  communi- 
ties ability  to  protect  its  Individuals,  homes 
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and  Institutions.  But  even  with  these  hope- 
ful beglnnlnga.  It  Is  salf  evident  that  greater 
safety  for  everyone  will  be  secured  only  when 
all  organizations  and  congregations  partici- 
pate In  these  efforts.  They  must  be  willing 
to  supply  their  quota  of  volunteers  required 
to  expand  these  services  to  all  areas  of  the 
community. 

Capt.  Robert  Ford  of  the  34th  Preclnrt 
referred  to  a  recent  Community  crime  study 
which  indicated  that  street  muggings  and 
car  thefts  are  declining,  but  that  burglaries, 
violent  crimes  and  rapes  are  still  Increasing. 
Drug  trafnc  has  decreased  remarkably  here, 
but  it  appears  to  be  resurfacing  instead  In 
New  Jersey. 

The  Capt.  reported  that  the  34th  Precinct 
has  been  expanded  by  a  detective  squad  and 
wiU  be  further  strengthened  In  the  Spring  by 
the  Incoming  graduates  of  the  Police  Acad- 
emy. .\lthough  they  are  not  conspicuous, 
plain  clothesmen  make  40'.  of  all  arrests 
and  are  vital  agents  in  deterring  criminals 
111  the  neighborhood. 

The  Police  Dept.  believes  that  the  Civilian 
Crime  Prevention  programs  such  as  WHISP, 
Tenant  Patrol,  Block  Security  and  Police 
Auxiliary  are  valuable  and  effective  in  re- 
ducing crime.  Capt.  Ford  pledged  complete 
cooperation  with  Community  Council  In  co- 
ordinating and  expanding  them. 

^^ — Organuing  our  community  and  relating 
to  others 

The  Chairman,  Sam  Hartstein,  challenged 
the  audience  by  stating,  "We  have  an  In- 
vestment In  this  area  and  we  would  like  to 
stay.  With  a  positive  attitude  and  a  con- 
structive program  it  will  be  possible  to  pre- 
serve this  community." 

Rabbi  Jack  Simcha  Cohen,  the  first  speak- 
er, noted  that  until  some  time  ago  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  there  is  little  poverty  among  the 
Jews.  In  the  la:it  few  years,  however,  figures 
have  proven  that  272,000  Jews  in  the  New 
York  City  area  are  at  poverty  and  near  pov- 
erty levels.  As  Jewish  underprivileged  gen- 
erally dislike  to  accept  public  assistance, 
their  poverty  is  unrecorded. 

This  problem  and  that  of  the  aged,  safety, 
housing,  etc.  are  the  concern  of  the  local 
community.  He  presented  the  thesis  that:  If 
the  Jewish  Community  of  Washington 
Heights  and  Inwood.  with  Its  diverse  Ideol- 
ogies and  philosophies.  Is  to  survive  and 
niu,!ntaln  tolerable  living  and  safety  condi- 
tions. It  must  unite  Its  efforts  and  form  a 
Council.  Only  as  a  unit,  representing  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  Jewish  populace,  can 
it  effectively  articulate  its  needs. 

This  Council  must  pinpoint  the  problems 
and  commumcate  with  government  and 
other  community  organizations.  It  miist  de- 
mand the  available  programs  and  services 
necessary  to  support  and  preserve  the  com- 
munity and  Its  InstltuUons. 

Michael  Bergman  discussed  the  necessity 
for  organizing  unaffiliated  Jewish  youth.  He 
stressed  that  many  of  our  students.  In  search 
for  identity  and  purpose,  easily  succumb  to 
the  pressures  of  foreign  Ideologies,  other  re- 
ligions and  drugs.  They  leave  behind  their 
own  rich  heritage  with  which  they  are  un- 
familiar. To  counteract  this  frightening  de- 
velopment, "Involved"  Jewish  college  stu- 
dents have  launched  a  program  to  reach  out 
to  their  drifting  peers,  to  give  them  moral 
and  spiritual  strength  by  acquainting  them 
with  Jewish  values  and  Jewish  living. 

These  National  Jewish  youth  groups  with 
trained  leadership  and  techniques  have  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  sponsor  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  social  club  tyi>e  pro- 
grams to  help  the  unalBliated  Jewish  youth 
in  our  area.  They  hope  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  and  financial  support  from 
community  organizations  to  Implement 
these  programis  effectively. 

Ill- — Tuning  in  on  our  elderly 

Daniel  Stein  the  Chairman,  pointed  out 
that   the   proportion   of   those   65   and   over 
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among  the  Jewish  population  in  Washington 
Heights  and  Inwood  has  risen  from  16%  In 
1960  to  30:^  in  1973.  He  urged  the  community 
to  address  itself  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly. 
Harrlette  Priedlander,  the  first  speaker, 
stated  that  congregations  and  organl:;atlons 
generally  relate  to  their  active  member.-!.  They 
must  however,  assume  responsibility  for  serv- 
ing the  eld.  'ly  as  they  drift  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  Oommunit;'  life.  It  is  vital  to  be 
."'en.sltive  to  their  existence  even  though  It  is 
difTicult  to  keep  track  of  tliem  and  reach 
them.  Synagogues  and  orgamzations.  neigh- 
bor?, supprlntendeiits  and  even  butchers  can 
be  instrumental  in  finding  tbem. 

The  aged,  faced  with  heavy  personal  losses 
and  failing  health,  have  compelling  needs- 
religious,  economic,  physical  and  emotional. 

They  must  be  handled  with  great  sensitivity 
and  consideration  for  their  individual  In- 
cii:iat!ons  and  self  responses. 

Dorrlt  Rosenstein  outlined  the  program  of 
activities  for  mobile  elderly  at  the  YMHA. 
She  indicated  that  the  lunch  programs  avail- 
able at  various  conununlty  centers  not  only 
provide  a  balanced  nutritious  meal,  but  com- 
panionship as  well. 

The  existing  "Meals  on  Wheels"  program  is 
extremely  valuable  for  the  homebound.  But 
it  IS  limited  and  should  be  expanded. 

Synagogues  and  organii-ations  can  do  a 
tremendous  .service  in  this  field.  They  must 
appoint  coc  mlttees  att\med  to  the  needs  of 
their  Senior  Citizens  to  plan  programs  for 
them.  For  example,  a  "24  hour  Telephone  As- 
surance Service"  can  alleviate  the  terror  of 
feeling  deserted  and  lonely. 

There  Is  also  a  strong  resistance  to  public 
welfare  among  Jewish  elderly.  They  must  be 
informed  of  the  new  government  program 
(S.S.I.)  providing  necessary  assistance  in 
form  of  an  extension  of  theii  present  Social 
Security  payment. 

Gary  Quinn  stressed  that  in  serving  the 
elderly.  It  Is  of  primary  importance  to  preserve 
their  Integrity  and  self  worth.  Careful  con- 
sideration must  be  given  also  to  their  social, 
intellectual  and  religious  background. 

Sensitive  students  and  youth  groups, 
oriented  to  empathize  with  the  aging,  can  be 
most  helpful  in  1 )  Reaching  out  and  deter- 
mining their  needs.  2)  Escc«^ing  them  on 
errands  and  for  appointments.  3)  Reading 
and  listening  to  them  as  w«ll  as  studying 
with  those  no  longer  able  to  attend  study 
groups  and  services  in  synagogues.  4)  Pur- 
chasing incidentals  for  them.  5)  Doing  chores 
difficult  for  them  such  as  changing  bulbs 
etc. 

It  was  noted  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Elderly  Soviet  immigrants  movliig  into  this 
neighborhood.  A  delegate  offered  her  services 
to  teach  English  and  solicited  similar  re- 
sponses from  other  delegates.  This  activity 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  CoimcU. 
IV. — The  luncheon  session 
The  luncheon  session  was  chaired  by 
Rabbi  Ralph  Neuhaus.  He  declared  that  il 
the  synagogues  and  Institutions  in  the  com- 
munity cease  to  function,  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation wUl  leave. 

The  President  of  the  Jewish  Community 
CouncU,  Herman  Cahn,  greeted  the  delegates 
and  government  officials.  He  emphasized  that 
the  goals  of  the  Council  are  not  simply  to 
preserve  the  community,  but  to  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  and  also  attract  new  residents 
to  the  area. 

"The  basic  issue  facing  Americans  is  pre- 
servUig  the  large  urban  centers  in  the  Coun- 
try", was  the  opening  statement  of  the  key- 
note speaker.  Dr.  Jack  Sable.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  early  Immigrants,  the  victims  of  re- 
ligious and  economic  persecution  settled  in 
the  inner  cities  as  these  are  the  source  of 
communal  and  religious  strength.  As  the 
melting  pot  concept  proved  to  develop  a  lost 
generation,  a  new  ethnic  consciousness 
emerged.  We  are  a  pliu-allstic  society  and  de- 
rive strength  from  the  traditional  heritage  of 
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our  respective  forefathers.  To  insure  the 
continuity  of  the  conmiunity,  a  program  for 
action  Involving  aU  community  organiza- 
tions, the  poor,  the  establishment,  and  the 
private  sector,  can  save  New  Tork  from  be- 
coming another  Newark  or  Detroit. 

With  the  Community  CouncU  as  the  ve- 
hicle. Issues  such  as  safety,  housing.  Senior 
Citizens,  the  poor  etc.  can  be  dealt  with  more 
edectively.  The  CouncU  must  first  identify 
the  problems  and  set  priorities.  It  must 
then,  formulate  a  plan  for  action.  It  must  ad- 
dress Itself  to  sensitive  politicians  as  well  as 
agencies  to  ask  them  basic  questions  and  re- 
quest its  rights.  It  must  cooperate  with  other 
local  groups  in  its  effort  to  save  the  com- 
munity. 

V. — Conclusion 

Elisabeth  Wurzburger,  Executive  Director, 
delineated  the  scope  of  the  CouncU  In  the 
following  terms: 

Objectives:  (1)  To  organize  and  activate 
the  Jewish  Community  in  order  to  strength- 
en ana  preserve  it.  (2)  To  pinpoint  our  com- 
mon problems  and  needs  and  to  articulate 
them.  (3)  To  determine  the  avaUable  re- 
sources in  the  community  and  civic  agen- 
cies, and  to  channel  them  appropriately. 

Areas  for  Priority  Concerns:  (1)  Security 
(2)  Housing  (3)  Aged  and  Poor  (4)  Youth 
etc. 

The  proposed  program  Is  to  activate  the 
best  efforts  of  the  participating  organizations 
and  creative  thinking  of  our  community 
leaders,  to  coordinate  the  work  through  rep- 
resentative committees;  to  communicate 
Ideas  and  Information  in  workshops,  confer- 
ences and  newsletters.  In  effect,  to  function 
as  a  constructive  clearing  house  and  coordi- 
nating agency  which  will  lmpro\'e  conditions 
In  the  Washington  Heights  Inwood  Com- 
munity. 

In  closing,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction 
at  the  promising  response  to  this  conference 
by  community  leaders  and  members,  and 
stressed  the  great  potential  that  wUl  stem 
from  unified  effort. 


NATIONAL   CANCER   ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—VITAL LEGISLATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
oldest  comprehensive  cancer  institution 
in  the  world,  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute.  The  December  1973  issue  of 
Cancer  Research,  one  of  the  leading 
cancer  journals,  featured  this  celebra- 
tion as  its  cover  story,  and  as  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  the  cover  legend 
from  that  publication: 

Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  (RPMI), 
the  world's  oldest  Institution  dealing  pri- 
marily with  cancer  research,  U  celebrating 
its  75th  anniversary  this  year.  Pounded  In 
Buffalo,  New  York,  It  Is  now  one  of  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  cancer  centers, 
devoted  to  treatment,  research,  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  directed  by  the  New  Y'ork  SUte 
Health  Department  within  the  confines  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School. 

When  a  grant  of  $7,500  was  first  requested 
in  1897  for  the  establishment  of  a  "cancer 
laboratory,"  the  plans  were  veitoed  by  the 
state  governor,  although  the  legislature  had 
sanctioned  it.  With  the  persuasive  efforts  of 
two  determined  men — Dr.  Roswell  Park,  for 
whom  the  Institution  was  eventually  named, 
and  Edward  H.  Butler.  Sr.,  an  Influential 
newspaper     publisher — a     bill     was     finally 
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passed  In  1898  for  maintenance  of  the  lab- 
oratory. 

Since  that  time,  RPMI  has  grown  Into  a 
multimillion-dollar  operation.  Included 
among  Its  facilities  are  a  316-bed  hospital 
and  many  well-equipped  cancer  research 
laboratories.  There  are  2,200  employees  in 
all  at  RPMI. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  directorship 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  determining  the 
growth  of  the  center.  Featured  on  this 
month's  cover  are  its  six  past  directors: 

Dr.  Roswell  Park,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  was  co-founder  of 
the  institution  in  1898.  Notwithstanding  his 
rigorous  duties  as  first  director,  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  and  write  extensively, 
maintained  a  large  private  practice,  and  was 
an  active  participant  In  community  cultural 
affairs. 

In  1904.  Dr.  Harvey  Gaylord  became  the 
second  director.  His  primary  Interest  was  In 
finding  an  organism  for  the  cause  and  cure 
of  cancer  and  In  developing  immunological 
techniques.  During  his  administration,  the 
first  hospital  building  was  constructed,  as 
was  an  experimental  farm,  still  In  tise  in 
Springvllle,  New  York. 

Throughout  the  20-year  term  of  Dr.  Burton 
T.  Simpson,  third  director,  more  and  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  clinical  activities. 
His  administration  (1923-1943)  saw  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  78-bed  hospital,  with 
facilities  for  an  enlarged  radiation  therapy 
department. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Kress  had  been  associated  with 
RPMI  for  26  years  when  he  was  named  fourth 
director  In  1945.  An  Intensive  educational 
program,  to  Include  laymen  as  well  as  stu- 
dents and  practitioners,  was  Implemented 
during  his  term. 

Dr.  George  E.  Moore  at  32  years  of  age  was 
made  fifth  director  of  the  Institute  In  1952. 
His  teniu-e  was  marked  by  tremendous  ex- 
pansion In  staff  and  facilities.  Contribu- 
tions of  his  administration  Included  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pediatric  department  and 
a  non-profit  corporation  to  receive  gifts  and 
grants. 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  Jr..  who  became  the 
sixth  director  in  1967,  continued  to  pursue 
clinical  studies  In  gtistrointestinal  surgery. 
He  was  also  concerned  with  the  role  of  viruses 
In  tumor  formation.  His  endeavors  were  cut 
short  by  an  auto  accident  in  1970:  he  was 
critically  injured  and  died  about  18  months 
later. 

The  current  director.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Mur- 
phy, received  his  appointment  In  1970,  after 
serving  as  Acting  Director  since  the  time  of 
Dr.  Grace's  accident.  He  received  his  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Washington  In  Seattle 
and  was  Research  Associate  and  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Surgical  Physiologj*  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  Murphy  was  also 
named  one  of  18  members  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  In  1972. 

The  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Enviionment  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings  on  legislation  to  extend 
and  amend  the  National  Cancer  Act. 
With  the  firsthand  example  of  Roswell 
Park's  tremendous  work  in  my  district, 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  our 
Federal  assistance  to  the  fight  against 
cancer,  and  am  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  improve  the  national  cancer  program. 

Dr.  Gerald  Murphy,  institute  director 
at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute, 
made  a  most  convincing  case  for  con- 
tinued Government  support  in  testimony 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  this  week. 
His  remarks  follow : 

Rkmarks  by  Dr.  Gerald  Murphy 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  testify  on 
the  Importance  of  Cancer  Centers  and  their 


associated  impact  on  community  outreach 
cancer  control  programs.  I  refer  particularly 
to  those  programs  mounted  by  Comprehen- 
sive Cancer  Centers  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971.  Moreover,  I  wish 
to  stress  the  necessity  to  review  this  Act  at 
this  time.  As  you  know,  Roswell  Park  Memo- 
rial Institute  and  Its  large  constituency  sup- 
ported this  Act  when  this  Committee  held 
its  hearings  at  the  Institute  in  Buffalo,  New 
York  on  11  October,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman  emd  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  Institute 
Director  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Our  Institute  Is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Centers  In  the  world. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  President's 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  In  addition, 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Cancer  Control  Com- 
mittee on  the  Advisory  Board.  Moreover,  I 
am  President-Elect  of  the  New  York  State 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  a  Director-at- 
large  of  the  Society. 

As  I  stated  above,  I  support  the  renewal 
of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  which 
expires  June  30,  1974,  The  consensus  of  many 
segments  of  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity agree  that  the  Act  has  worked  well 
since  its  inception;  however,  as  in  all  new 
ventures,  there  Is  room  for  improvement  and 
expansion.  The  following  are  my  impressions: 

1.  One  feature  the  Act  should  make  more 
strongly,  I  feel,  Is  the  necessary  provisions 
to  Insure  that  the  National  Cancer  Program 
continues  to  be  unique  from  other  Health 
Institute  programs.  I  feel  that  these  incon- 
sistencies could  be  more  administratively 
answered  by  reinforcing  the  position  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  Director. 

2.  The  provisions  for  full  staffing  to  effec- 
tuate the  National  Cancer  Plan.  I  feel,  should 
be  reinforced  by  increasing  special  positions 
from  50  to  100  and  that  they  be  specified  as 
not  to  be  coimted  in  the  tisual  allotment  of 
staff  positions  to  the  NCI,  but  be  additions. 
People  to  review  and  maintain  a  high  quality 
program  are  as  essential  as  the  program 
itself. 

3.  The  authorization  for  centers  sboxild  be 
continued,  the  ntimber  to  be  determined  by 
the  assessment  of  the  needs  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  construction  authority 
for  centers  should  not  be  limited  to  only 
clinical  centers.  However,  in  stating  this,  I 
feel  there  should  be  some  balance.  Building 
more  laboratories  Is  fine,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  need  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers  that  are  going  to  result  by  1974  or 
1977  to  an  Increase  of  the  number  of  cancer 
cures.  In  discussing  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers,  I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that  such  newly  identified  projecte  cannot  be 
totally  supported  by  federal  funds.  Federal 
a.ssistance  is,  in  my  opinion.  Intended  to 
provide  only  Core  program  aid.  Such  centers 
must  have  local  support  to  assure  their  suc- 
cess and  future  availability.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  in  this  regard  been  most  gen- 
erous to  our  own  Institution  in  Buffalo 
throughout  its  75-year  history.  Others  must 
In  some  form  do  likewise,  for  a  Comprehen- 
sive Cancer  Center  caiuiot  stand  alone. 

4.  On  page  6,  section  410C,  paragraph  (b) 
subsection  (1)  the  words  "for  direct  costs" 
should  be  inserted  after  $35,000.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  Director  should  be  gi'.  en 
explicit  authority  to  allocate  this  money  for 
the  direct  costs  of  cancer  research  and  train- 
ing without  additional  interpretations  or  lim- 
itations. This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  allocating  $35,000  grants  as  originally  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  1971. 

5.  As  regards  to  the  level  of  appropriation 
and  in  view  of  the  cost  of  everything,  I  urge 
support  that  we  amended  section  4 IOC  of  the 
Act  for  the  next  three  years  by  incroa.';lug 
these  levels  respectively  changing  $400,000,- 
000  to  $750,000,000,  $500,000,000  to  $830,- 
000,000  and  $600,000,000  to  $985,000,000. 
Ti^ese  clianges  would  then  be  for  tlie  fiscai 


yetirs  ending  June  30,   197,';,  June  30,  3  97G, 
and  June  30,  1977.  respective! :'. 

6.  In  section  409  Cnncer  Control  Procrsm. 
I  feel  that  this  section  should  be  amenc'ed 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "40.000.000"  and 
by  Inserting  the  follcwlng  increi?ed  levelsl 
of  appropriations.  »65.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3^^,  1975.  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  197C.  and  $95,-' 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977.  We  need  to  increase  the  amount  for 
cancer  control, 

7.  The  review  of  this  Act  must  make 
some  provision  for  evaluation  of  effectlvenes.s 
or  impact  of  this  program,  for.  the  American 
people,  and  I  believe  all  sectors  of  govern- 
ment have  a  right  and  a  need  to  know  in  de- 
fined, reassured  steps  how  this  expanded  war 
on  cancer  is  progressing,  and  what  It  has 
meant  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  stich  inlormation  is  available  and  can 
be  provided.  However,  to  define  and  provide 
for  this  Information  would  be  reassuring  to 
all  those  Involved  In  concern  over  our  na- 
tional health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  implicit  within  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Contrcl  Program  is  the  ur- 
gent need  to  educate  the  public  and  the  medi- 
cal profession.  The  results  of  research  and 
study  In  cancer  prevention,  detection, therapy, 
rehabilitation  and  continuing  care  must  be 
communicated  in  an  appropriate  form  to 
the  physicians,  nurses  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel who  see  and  treat  some  90  "".^  of  this 
country's  cancer  patients  and  to  the  lay  pub- 
lic who  must  play  an  active  role  in  prevent- 
ing and  detecting  cancer.  Greater  Pinpha^is 
must  be  undertaken  by  Comprehensive  Can- 
cer Centers  to  reach  the  practicing  physicians 
v.ho  imdertake  the  primary  care  of  the  can- 
cer patients.  These  physicians  therefore 
should  not  only  be  Informed  of  the  most 
up  to  date  and  effective  techniques  In  can- 
cer prevention,  detection  and  treatment  but; 
they  should  also  be  motivated  in  turn  to 
educating  their  patients  in  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  detection.  The  success  cf  the 
cancer  control  program  hinges  on  how  well 
we  outreach  and  as  well  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts with  other  established  voluntary  and 
federal  health  agencies.  Comprehensive  Can- 
cer Centers  are  in  some  present  aspects  in 
the  best  position  to  outreach  by  rending  otit 
teams  to  community  hospitals  and  providing;' 
consultative  service  to  office  based  physl-: 
, clans  and  by  such  centers  establishing  ef-; 
fective  u.^e  of  established  media,  i.e.,  press,! 
radio,  television,  films,  brochures.  At  Ros-' 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  we  are  doingi 
this  btit  need  to  do  this  at  a  greater  level 
and  we,  like  other  Comprehensi- e  Cancer 
Centers,  need  funds  to  expand  and  enhance 
our  programs  in  these  direction.";. 

On  February  15,  the  NCI  will  review  a  num- 
ber of  applications  from  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Centers  In  this  country  which  are 
seeking  awards  for  financing  these  outreach 
cancer  programs.  However,  the  current  level 
of  funds  for  cancer  control  programs  for 
these  eventual  awards  will  only  cover  the 
beginning   of   this   program. 

8.  My  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  is 
also  Important.  Whereas  cancer  centers  and 
the  academic  world  are  respor^ible  for  de- 
veloping new  knowledge  and  for  training 
cancer  specialists,  we  have  seen  funds,  par- 
ticularly for  training,  greatly  curtaUed.  There 
are  recognized  shortages  of  certain  cancer 
specialists  on  all  levels.  The  Act  has  to  make 
definite  provisions  to  supply  manpower  In 
some  acceptable  fashion,  so  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively implement  the  National  Cancer 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  I  have  covered 
some  specific  items  concerning  the  revision 
of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  I  am  sure 
that  you  might  want  to  know  my  position 
on  Identification  and  measurement  of  the 
results  of  the  programmed  action  that  has 
come  about  from  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1871. 
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It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  well  planned 
and  executed  programmed  activities  has  and 
will  accelerate  progress.  It  is  logical  to  as- 
sume tbat  tbe  net  effect  of  all  our  effort 
for  tbe  improvement  of  cancer  control  has 
been  beneficial.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
time,  however,  to  measure  or  predict  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  individual  program  has 
affected  our  national  progress  in  the  control 
of  cancer. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  an  analysis  of  our 
programmed  activity  at  RosweU  Parle  Memo- 
rial Institute  and  at  several  established  Com- 
prehensive Cancer  Centers  demonstrates  that 
treatment  for  certain  cancers  has  been  bene- 
ficial. For  Instance,  In  one  report  it  has  been 
shown  that  among  60  acute  lymphocytic  leu- 
kemia patients  treated  in  the  past  18 
months.  96 ',c  entered  complete  remission, 
92 '^r  remained  In  complete  remission  at  the 
end  of  the  18  month  period  which  statisti- 
cians say  indicated  that  at  least  50 ''c  of  the 
patients  will  remain  free  of  clinical  and  lab- 
oratory evidence  of  disease  five  years  after  di- 
agnosis. End  results  data  from  NCI  from  the 
years  1965-64  showed  a  3-year  survival  rate 
of  only  6%  nationally.  We  believe  that  be- 
tween 30  to  90  ^i  of  cancer  deaths  in  man 
may  be  preventable.  A  concerted  research 
effort  is  being  mobilized  for  cancer  of  the 
colon,  breast  and  cancer  of  the  prostrate. 
There  is  promise  for  substantial  pay-off  in 
these  organ  sites. 

Prom  our  Institute,  at  present  the  5-year 
survival  rates  for  invasive  cervical  cancer 
are  75-60%,  enriometrtal  cancer  80 ';c.  and 
ovarian  cancer  6ft  V5';,.  This  is  impressive 
and  demonstrates  what  good  cancer  man- 
agement at  a  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
can  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chaim^an,  I  want  to  make  very  sure 
that  the  Committee  understands  one  point 
about  which  I  am  emphatic.  We  have  the 
means  at  Independent  Comprehensive  Can- 
cer Centers  to  provide  good  cancer  manage- 
ment because  such  centers  take  advantage 
of  new  discoveries  that  are  taking  place.  The 
center  is  where  research  and  education  is  ac- 
tive. We  need  to  support  existing  cancer 
centers  and  establish  new  ones  so  that  they 
can  transmit  their  advances  in  good  can- 
cer management  to  all  practicing  physicians. 
As  you  know,  there  Is  a  great  temporal  lag 
in  getting  this  to  u  large  percentage  for 
some  practitioners. 

We  urgently  need  to  support  existing  con- 
oer  centers  and  for  establishing  new  Inde- 
pendent cancer  centers  as  provided  by  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971.  We  urgently 
need  community  outreach  cancer  programs 
sponsored  by  cancer  centers,  so  the  U.S. 
citizen  can  gain  the  maximum  benefits  from 
these  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 


THE  FDA  AND  THE  PHYSICIAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has,  in  recent 
days,  made  a  number  of  highly  contro- 
versial decisions  with  regard  to  with- 
drawing combination  drugs  from  the 
market. 

In  many  instances  these  decisions  have 
been  at  vsuriance  with  the  experience  of 
private  medical  practitioners  who  have 
been  using  such  drugs  effectively  for 
many  years. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  views  of  the 
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private  practicing  physician  have  not 
been  taken  into  proper  consideration  and 
PDA  determinations  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  artificial  bureaucratic  rules 
and  regulations.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
inherent  difficulty  in  providing  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  with  virtually  un- 
regulated control  over  any  area  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Discussing  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.  Dr.  William  Barclay  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  noted 
that— 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  people  who  can 
tell  you  whether  these  mixtures  have  any 
effect  on  symptoms  are  the  doctors  in  prac- 
tice who  are  seeing  people  In  their  offices, 
dispensing  the  medicine,  and  then  getting 
some  reaction  from  the  patients.  So  I  would 
make  the  very,  very  strong  appeal  to  FDA 
to  put  great  weight  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  physicians  who  are  qualified  to 
Judge  whether  or  not  the  symptoms  have 
been  relieved. 

In  an  article  concerning  "FDA  and 
the  Physician,"  which  appears  in  the 
January,  1974  issue  of  Private  Practice, 
the  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  County 
Medical  Societies,  Robert  L.  Dean,  vice 
president  for  regulatorj'  and  government 
affairs  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories, notes  that — 

To  the  extent  FDA  Is  right  about  any  of 
t  is.  the  Industry  and  the  medical  profes- 
!  on  had  best  be  busy  correcting  itself.  To 
he  extent  the  FDA  Is  wrong,  we  should  be 
elllng  them  so,  in  the  most  cogent  way  we 
.now — surely,  the  private  practicing  physi- 
cian will  want  an  effective  voice  in  the  de- 
cisions likely  to  be  made  about  drug  con- 
sumption in  the  next  decade. 

It  is  essential  that  medical  doctors,  not 
government  bureaucrats,  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  decisionmaking  concerning  the 
availability  of  drugs.  Thus  far,  the  FDA 
has  not  taken  into  sufficient  considera- 
tion the  experience  of  the  private  prac- 
ticing physician.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
situation  was  corrected. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Dean's  article, 
which  is  based  on  his  remarks  before  the 
December  meeting  of  State  Medical  As- 
sociation Presidents  in  Anaheim,  Calif., 
from  the  Januarj-  issue  of  Private  Prac- 
tice, with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows : 

FDA  AND  THE  Physician 
(By  Robert  L.  Detn) 

I  plan  to  make  just  one  point:  I  think 
FDA  is  listening — and  listening  attentively — 
to  what  you  physicians  have  to  say.  It's  cer- 
tainly not  news  that  FDA,  nowadays,  has  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  listening.  It  listens  to 
Congress;  it  listens  to  scientists:  It  listens  to 
consumerlsts.  Once  in  a  while,  it  even  listens 
to  what  we  in  Industry  have  to  say. 

And  more  and  more,  it  is  listening  to  what 
private-practice  physiciaiis  have  to  say — 
the  good  and  the  bad — about  drugs.  Some  of 
you  are  already  talking  to  FDA,  and  talking 
effectively. 

It's  probably  fair  to  say  tliat.  for  a  good 
many  years,  most  physicians  have  taken 
FDA  for  granted  as  the  agency  somehow 
responsible  for  assuring  the  quality  of  drugs, 
and  the  fairness  of  drug  advertising.  They 
have  given  FDA  credit  for  that,  glad  that 
someone  was  there  to  do  the  Job. 

But  they  have  not  taken  so  kindly  to  the 
fact  that  FDA  is  also  Interested  in  assuring 
the  quality  of  the  physician's  use  of  drugs. 
You'll  recall  FDA's  concern,  back  In  1967, 
with    a   certain    medical    text   that    recom- 
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mended  a  drug  dosage  exceeding  the  dosage 
in  the  package  Insert?  One  vocal  physician 
got  very  exercised  over  FDA's  attempt  to 
invest  the  insert  with  unnatural  powers  over 
prescribing,  and  FDA  listened. 

But  that  was  Just  a  minor  skirmish,  com- 
pared to  what  lies  ahead.  Over  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  FDA  and  others  have  been  say- 
ing that  the  use  of  many  prescription  drugs 
by  physicians  far  outweighs  genuine  need. 
It's  been  said  repeatedly  that  physicians 
overuse  drugs,  are  overwheln>ed  by  their 
number  and  variety,  are  not  as  concerned  as 
they  should  be  about  drug  toxicity  and  drug 
interactions. 

What  do  physicians  think  of  these  serious 
criticisms?  What  do  you  say  about  them? 
To  whom  do  you  say  it? 

And  will  anybody  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say? 

In  order  to  communicate  effectively  with 
FDA,  the  physician  first  must  decide  that  he 
has  something  important  to  say.  He  has  to 
believe  he  knows  what  he  knows.  He  must 
believe  his  practical  experience  with  drugs 
does  count  for  something.  Then  he  must  do 
something  with  what  he  knows.  As  the 
ancient  satiric  poet  Lucillus  put  it:  "Knowl- 
edge is  now  knowing  until  someone  else 
knows  that  one  knows." 

This  does  not  mean  he  should  derogate  the 
modern  methodology  of  drug  research,  nor 
poke  fun  at  double-blind  placebo  controlled 
studies,  nor  at  the  academicians  who  advise 
FDA.  Without  these  modern  techniques  and 
expert  advisors,  the  PDA  Judgments  of  safety 
and  efficacy  would  be  paralyzed,  or  hope- 
lessly wrong.  And  to  say  otherwise  marks  the 
sayer  as  an  anti-Intellectual. 

To  communicate  effectively,  private-prac- 
tice physicians  must  find  a  way  to  help  FDA 
appreciate  and  value  their  clinlcnl  experience 
with  drugs.  During  the  past  decade — and 
especiaUy  during  the  pasf  three  years — FDA 
has  seemed  to  reject  evidence  not  obtained 
from  double-blind,  statistically  controlled 
studies.  Yet — and  here's  an  important  para- 
dox— PDA  is  increasingly  looking  to  advisory 
committees  to  help  make  Its  scientific  deci- 
sions. So  there  is  more  to  scientific  deci- 
sion-making than  simple  data.  There  is 
room,  officially,  for  Judgment  and  experience. 

You  can  understand  FDA's  ylewpoint  on 
the  need  for  data — the  complex  issue  of 
approval  of  new  drugs  cannot  be  resolved 
without  well-planned,  well-controlled  studies 
before  the  drug  product  is  made  available. 
It's  PDA's  clear  Intent  and  responsibility  to 
make  the  best  Judgment  possible  at  the  drug's 
point  of  entry;  once  the  drug  is  in  your 
hands,  they  have  lost  direct  control  of  Its 
use.  And  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  better 
control  of  drug  use — to  avoid  overuse,  abuse, 
and  drug  interactions — Is  what  FDA  wants. 

Yet  we  and  you — and  PDA — appreciate 
that  clinical  experience  after  marketing  is 
actually  likely  to  be  a  better  measure  of  the 
new  drug'r  safety  and  efficacy  than  all  the 
controlled  studies.  Experience  measures  all 
the  subtle  but  vital  effects  a  drug  may  have 
on  the  patient's  performance,  convenience, 
happiness. 

Before  a  new  drug  Is  marketed,  the  spon- 
soring company  collects  the  so-called  "hard" 
data — the  laboratory  evidence,  the  quantita- 
tive and  semiquantitative  measures  of  clin- 
ical Improvement  or  cure. 

After  It's  marketed,  the  practicing  physi- 
cian collects  most  of  the  soft  data  on  the 
"patient's  capacity  for  working,  walking, 
dancing,  making  love,  thinking,  reading,  and 
enjoying  the  other  acts  of  dally  living." 

I  borrowed  that  last  phrase  from  a  paper 
by  Alvan  R.  Feinstein.  now  at  Yale  ("The 
Need  for  Humanized  Science  In  Evaluating 
Medication,"  The  Lancet,  August  26,  1972, 
pp.  421-23).  But  how  can  the  practicing 
physician  communicate  these  subtle  things 
to  a  Federal  agency  which,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  Is  far  more  comfortable  with  quantitative 
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measures  of  effectiveness?  We  all  know  that 
unsupported  and  Isolated  testimonial  clini- 
cal evidence  isn't  enough.  We  also  know  that 
there  are  kinds  of  important  knowledge  that 
are  beyond  capturing  by  double-blind 
placebo  controlled  study. 

Is  there  anything  in  between?  Any  place 
where  clinical  experience  can  be  organized 
to  get  the  attention  It  deserves?  I  think  so; 
and  I  have  a  few  examples  to  share  with  you. 

The  first  example  Involves  FDA's  handling 
of  prescription  cough  and  allergy  combina- 
tion products.  On  June  4,  1973,  PDA  held 
an  all-day  public  hearing  on  its  guidelines 
for  the  formulation  of  cough  and  allergy 
products.  It  had  published  these  guidelines 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  May  15,  Just  two 
weeks  earlier.  The  guidelines  were  designed 
to  show  how  new  products  could  be  formu- 
lated as  substitutes  for  all  of  the  combi- 
nations FDA  had  declared  "ineffective  " — 
among  them  such  widely  prescribed  products 
as  Phenergan,  Actifed,  Benylln,  "Tuss-Or- 
nade."  The  Federal  Register  is  the  PDA's 
way  of  communicating  with  "all  Interested 
parties,"  Including  the  physician.  The  FDA 
has  many  other  ways  of  communicating — 
In  the  speeches  of  its  personnel,  In  frequent 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees. 
In  hundreds  of  letters  to  drug  companies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  PDA's  half  of  the 
dialogue  with  physicians  is  voluminous;  I 
sometimes  think  that  words,  not  drugs,  are 
the  principal  business  of  both  FDA  and  the 
industry. 

We  in  the  Industry  have  learned  to  read 
the  Federal  Register  in  a  hurry,  quickly  sep- 
arating the  boilerplate  paragraphs  from  the 
substance. 

-Fortunately,  some  few  physicians  are  just 
as  good  at  speed-reading  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. With  only  a  5-day  deadline,  several 
asked  for  and  were  given  time  to  testify 
at  PDA's  public  hearing  on  the  cough -allergy 
guidelines. 

The  physicians  who  testified  were  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  useful,  time-tested 
products.  But  1  think  they  were  much  more 
concerned  about  the  erosion  of  their  pre- 
scribing choices  and  the  failure  of  PDA  to 
take  their  experience  Into  account.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Barclay  of  the  AMA  stdd  It  this  way: 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  people  who  can 
tell  you  whether  these  mixtures  have  any 
effect  on  symptoms  are  the  doctors  In  prac- 
tice who  are  seeing  people  in  their  offices,  dis- 
pensing the  medicine,  and  then  getting  some 
reaction  from  the  patients.  So  I  would  make 
the  very,  very  strong  appeal  to  FDA  to  put 
great  weight  on  the  evidence  submitted  by 
physicians  who  are  qualified  to  judge  whether 
or    not    the    symptoms    have    been    relieved. 

Much  the  same  point  was  made  by  three 
physicians  In  private  practice,  and  by  physi- 
cians representing  the  Congress  of  County 
Medical  Societies  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  the  hearing? 

FDA  listened.  It  decided  to  postpone  Im- 
plementation of  the  prescription  cough-al- 
lergy guidelines.  It  deferred  action  until  Its 
panel  that  is  reviewing  non-prescription 
cough-cold-aUergy  products  can  complete  Its 
job,  which  win  probably  be  at  the  end  of 
1974.  As  you  probably  know,  PDA  has  di- 
vided the  non-prescrlptlon  (OTC)  drugs  Into 
seventeen  categories,  and  seventeen  panels 
win  review  them. 

Is  the  cough-cold-allergy  argument  over? 
Hardly;  it's  only  suspended.  Keep  In  mind, 
PDA's  OTC  panel  must  now  wrestle  with 
the  very  same  questions  FDA  has  published 
answers  to.  Are  antihistamines  of  any  use  Ifa 
the  symptomatic  relief  of  colds?  Should  com- 
binations of  antitussives  and  decongestants 
be  allowed? 

And  here's  the  $64  question:  shouldn't  all 
cough-cold-allergy  products  be  non-prescrip- 
tion anyway?  PDA  asked  this  question  several 
times  at  the  June  4th  bearing.  One  physician 
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answered  that  he  could  only  deplore  the  sug- 
gestion. It  would  leave  physicians  with  noth- 
ing to  prescribe  for  the  patient  whose  symp- 
toms are  severe  enough  to  have  him  brought 
to  the  physician. 

At  the  close  of  the  June  4  hearing,  FDA's 
Dr.  Richard  Crout.  who  conducted  the  hear- 
ing, said  to  AMAs  Dr.  John  Budd,  "We  make 
a  strong  plea  to  you  to  help  us  solve  the 
problem." 

He  did  not  mean  just  the  problem  of 
whether  one  drug  product  goes  and  another 
stays.  Let's  face  it.  what  eventually  happens 
to  Phenergan  or  "Tuss-Ornade"  Is  Important 
only  as  part  of  the  overall  problem  of  how 
you  can  contribute  to  the  judgments  being 
made  about  dr\igs  in  this  country. 

Dr  Francis  Davis,  who  Is  the  publisher  of 
Private  Practice,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Congress  of  Covmty  Medical  Societies,  has 
visited  FDA  with  the  officers  of  his  society. 
They  have  talked  to  FDA  about  the  need  to 
increase  the  dialogue  with  private-practice 
physicians.  FDA  has  encouraged  Dr.  Davis 
and  his  colleagues  to  find  ways  to  collect  and 
translate  clinical  experience  that  bears  on 
judgments  of  safety  and  efficacy. 

As  a  start.  Private  Practice  published  a 
self-mailing  questionnaire  In  Its  September 
Issue.  The  questionnaire  tells  physicians  that 
FDA  has  classified  480  drugs  as  "possibly  ef- 
fective," and  that  PDA  must  make  a  decision 
on  them  by  January  1974  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  effective  or  that  the 
medical  Issues  are  so  complex  that  more  time 
Is  needed.  The  questionnaire  then  selects 
twenty-five  of  the  480  and  asks  whether  the 
reader  has  found  them  effective.  [Ekll tor's 
Note :  see  the  December  Issue  of  Private  Prac- 
tice for  results  of  the  survey.] 

Obviously,  this  questionnaire  Is  but  a  first 
step;  perhaps  its  greatest  worth  is  in  stirring 
physicians  to  make  formal  judgments  of 
clinical  efficacy;  it  can  be  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  teams  of  practitioners 
willing  to  record  and  thus  document  their 
experiences  with  drugs,  Including  adverse- 
reaction  experience,  patlent-by-patlent.  In  a 
way  that  can  give  validity  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  isolated  observations,  confusing 
and  meaningless  tn  a  regulatory  sense. 

A  third  example  of  a  way  physicians  have 
found  to  try  to  understand  what  they  know, 
to  organize  It,  and  then  to  communicate  It: 
just  yesterday  in  Washington,  the  Academies 
of  Family  Physicians  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  C<dumbia  concluded  a 
two-day  conference  on  combination  drugs — 
the  science  of  them,  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  them.  There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
combination  products,  much  of  it  fruitless. 
Perhaps  this  conference  wUl  help  physicians 
see  the  issues  more  clearly,  and  thereby  help 
FDA. 

A  fourth  example  of  FDA's  abUity  to  listen 
occurred  this  past  sununer  when  PDA 
acknowledged  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1973,  that  It  had  received  "nvunerous 
complaints  from  physicians.  Including  emi- 
nent gastroenterologlsts,  objecting  to  re- 
moval ...  (of  the  poorly  absorbed  sulfona- 
mides, e.g.,  succinylsulfathlazole,  phthalyl- 
sulfathlazole)"  from  the  market.  The  Com- 
missioner rescinded  the  order  to  withdraw 
these  drugs.  An  editorial  In  the  October  15, 
1973,  JAMA  hailed  this  action  as  "evidence 
that  reasonableness  can  prevail." 

A  fifth  and  final  example  of  PDA's  Interest 
In  the  opinions  of  others  Is  provided  by  the 
agency's  vastly  increased  use  of  advisory 
committees.  At  last  count,  there  were  some 
twenty-seven  standing  committees — you 
name  it — on  dental  drug  products,  bacterial 
vaccines,  orthopedic  devices,  topical  anal- 
gesics, etc. 

I  doubt  that  a  day  goes  by  at  FDA  without 
a  meeting  of  outside  advisors. 

Notification  of  the  time  and  place  of  these 
meetings  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Most  are  closed  to  us  and  the  public 
except  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two,  but  even 
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that  brief  period  has  been  enough  to  show 
us  that  these  committees  are  by  no  means 
rubber  stamp.  They  have  their  problems — 
what  committee  doesn't — but  they  work- 
hard  at  the  Job,  they  take  seriously  the  fact 
that  they're  helping  PDA  with  tough  deci- 
sions. And  it's  been  clear  they  expect  FDA  to 
take  their  advice  seriously. 

One  of  the  committees'  problems  is  their 
natural  desire  to  make  difficult  decisions  on 
as  much  data  as  can  be  found,  and  to  call  for 
more  If  not  enough  Is  around.  They  tend  to 
forget  that  If  the  data  were  complete,  there'd 
be  little  need  for  advisory  committees.  The 
best  committees  seem  to  be  those  that  de- 
mand data  when  it's  critical  and  when  The 
methodologies  for  getting  it  are  available, 
but  that,  otherwise,  rely  on  their  judgments 
of  safety  and  efficacy.  | 

How  well  are  primary-cars  physician? — 
that  is,  private  practitioners — represented 
on  these  committees?  On  some  of  them  there 
may  be  no  great  point.  But  on  others,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  them  to  be  heard.  As  the 
new  Commissioner.  Dr.  Alexander  Schmidt, 
put  it  at  a  press  conference  July  26: 

"I  think  we  may  be  a  little  shy  in  repre- 
sentation from  the  MD  practicing  world  on 
our  committees.  One  can  argue  whether  a 
practicing  MD  is  a  professional'  or  a  'con- 
s\.;mer  '  In  a  way,  the  MD  is  a  consumer  of 
our  regulations.  He  needs  to  be  heard." 

So  I  hope  I've  established  that  FDA  doei 
listen. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  FDA — or  at  least 
some  of  the  people  there,  and  in  HEW — 
is  not  still  very  much  concerned  over  what 
I  mentioned  earlier.  They  think  that  many 
physicians  are  overprescrlblng  tranquilizers, 
and  antibiotics,  are  prescribing  fixed-ratio 
combinations  without  enough  thought  be- 
Inp  given  to  titrating  doses  and  Ingredients  to 
suit  the  individual  patient.  They  are  worried 
about  the  drug  interactions  that  can  result, 
and  about  the  giving  of  ingredients  that  are 
simply  not  needed.  They  believe  that  the 
industry's  heavy  advertising  and  promotion 
ha^  oversold  drug  products  and  made  phy- 
sicians thoughtless  In  prescribing.  They  are 
determined  to  find  out  Just  how  much»over- 
prescriblng  is  going  on.  *^ 

To  the  extent  FDA  is  right  about  any  of 
this,  the  Industry  and  the  medical  profession 
had  best  be  busy  correcting  itself.  To  the  ex- 
tent FDA  Is  wrong,  we  should  be  telling  them 
so.  In  the  most  cogent  way  we  know.  In  any 
case,  surely  the  private-practice  physician 
wUi  want  an  effective  voice  in  the  decisions 
likely  to  be  made  about  the  drug  consump- 
tion in  the  next  decade. 

I've  mentioned  several  ways  of  Increasmg 
dialogue  with  PDA.  The  first  and  best  is  by 
data,  brought  to  their  attention  through  the 
literature  and  through  S3rmpoela.  I've  men- 
tioned visits  to  FDA,  surveys  of  clinical  use 
and  experience,  testimony  at  pubUc  hear- 
ings. 

And  I've  tried  to  stress  serving  on  PDA 
advisory  conunlttees.  The  FDA  is  about  to 
divide  its  work  on  drugs  into  eighteen  cate- 
gories— cardiovascular-renal  drugs,  derma- 
tologlcal-surgical  products,  phychopharma- 
ceutlcals,  antibiotics,  etc.;  for  each  category 
there  will  be  an  advisory  committee.  I  believe 
there  is  an  opportunity  and  a  need  for  the 
private-practice  physician  on  each  of  these 
committees,  not  as  a  replacement  for  the 
substantial  scientific  evidence  that  is  needed 
for  the  clearance  of  new  drugs,  but  rather 
for  the  help  such  physicians  can  give  In 
making  judgments  about  such  things  as 
comparative  toxicity,  relative  efficacy  of  new 
vs.  older  agents,  actual  or  likely  modes  of  use 

On  both  new  and  old  drugs  there  will  be 
questions  the  private-practice  physician  can 
and  should  help  with.  For  example:  How 
shall  the  Indications  section  of  the  labeling 
be  worded  so  that  it  cannot  be  misread'' 
What  should  t>e  done  about  labeling  for  the 
patient?  How  can  such-and-such  an  adverse 
reaction     be     best     communicated     to     the 
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ptxyslclan?  Should  this  new  drug  be  made 
available  only  for  hospital  or  other  restricted 
use?  Should  this  old  drug  be  made  non-pre- 
scription? How  can  post-marketing  surveU- 
lance  in  actual  use  best  be  done? 

There  U  stUl  another  way  for  physicians 
to  communicate,  one  Id  like  to  Ulustrate 
with  a  true  story  *bout  dialogue  with  gov- 
ernment. * 

A  friend  of  mine  named  Ed  has  a  friend 
whos  a  member  of  an  Important  Congres- 
sional committee.  Ed  has  another  friend 
Who  s  a  physician  and  who  attends  the  same 
Church  tiie  Ctongreasman  attends,  and  knows 
ixim  quite  weU.  One  day.  Ed  asked  the  physi- 
cian What  he  Ulked  to  the  Congressman 
about  when  they  met  in  the  church  parkaig 
lot.    Oh.  school,  church,  weather  " 

Ed  suggested  there  are  other  topics— in- 
cluding large  medical  topics  that  are  very 
important,  and  the  doctor  agreed. 

Later.  Sd  saw  the  Congressman  and  con- 
firmed that  all  he  and  his  physician  friend 
ever  talked  about  was  school,  children  and 
so  on,  and  Ed  gave  the  Congressman  his 
busmesa  card,  with  this  request  "Look  "  Ed 
!^  I^.'"*  ^8^  ^  so-and-so  to  brln^  up 
something  besides  the  weather  and  I've  told 
him  im  sure  you'd  be  Interested  In  his 
opinion  on  national  medical  issues.  Let  me 
know  what  happen*  when  you  next  talk  to 
him;  send  toe  a  note  on  my  card," 
♦K^  '•^.w^B  •eo,  Eds  card  arrived  back  in 
the  mall.  It  Just  had  two  words  written  on 

"He  didn't." 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARIvS 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  efforts  wlilch 
Congress  has  been  making  and  con- 
tinues to  make  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  small  towTis— such  as  Batesvllle— in 
the  Nation's  countryside  will  prove  fruit- 
ful and  wUl  gain  the  fuU,  dedicated  com- 
mitment of  the  administration.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  threat 
of  unemployment  the  current  economic 
situation  carries  for  the  heartland  Re- 
cession and  unemplojTnent  in  the  heart- 
land IS  just  as  serious,  just  as  heart- 
breaking, just  as  desti-uctive  as  it  is  in 
metropolitan  areas.     | 
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THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  PARTNEY 


PLANT    CLOSING— VICTIM    OP 
ECONOMIC   SITUATION 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   AKKAHSaS 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  advised  by  officials  of  Aerojet  Ord- 
nance and  Manufacturing  Co.  that  it  will 
be  closing  its  plant  in  Bat«sville.  Ark. 
in  April  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  de- 
fense contracts  it  is  now  handling  This 
plant  tas  been  operating  in  Batesville 
since  19«5  and  has  provided  a  major 
source  of  economic  growth  in  the  area 
Its  peak  employment  reached  1,400  per- 
sons about  4  years  a^o. 

Six  months  ago  there  were  600  local 
area  citizens  working  at  the  plant.  Since 
that  tune  the  employment  has  dropped  to 
below  300.  Official*  of  the  firm  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  have,  during  the  past 
3  years,  made  extensive  effort,  to  find 
and  develop  new  products  which  could  be 
majiufactured  by  thek  corporation  at 
Batfisville.  Their  most  promising  product 
was  au-  bags  to  be  used  by  General  Mo- 
tore  Corp.  This  conti-act  was  cancelled 
about  3  weeks  aero  when  General  Motors 
determmed  that  It  would  not  have  need 

l^L^u  ^K  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  Batesville 
plant  had  begun  to  make.  As  I  under- 
stand Ity  these  bags  were  to  be  used  in 
luxury  model  automobUes. 
*y.Y^\  is  happening  to  the  citizens  in 
toe  Batesville  area  who  are  depending 
on    this    plant    for   their    livelihood    is 

^H^M'"**!i-°'.  *^  '=""*«°'  economic 
conditions  which  prevaU  In  our  Nation 
Despite  the  President's  promise  in  the' 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  there 
wiU  be  no  recession,  these  workers  will 
it  appears  now,  be  having  to  find  other 
employment  in  April. 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Saturday.  January  26,  the  Honorable 
Donald  Partney.  former  mayor  of 
Gramte  City.  111.,  died  following  a  long 
illness.  His  death  is  a  personal  loss  to  me 
because  of  our  longstanding  friendship. 
Ptflitlcally  independent.  Don  Partney 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fiscal 
watchdog  during  his  26  years  of  public 
service.  When  his  8-year  tenure  as  mayor 
of  Granite  City  ended  in  1973.  the  city 
had  an  $800,000  surplus.  Pew  municipal 
executives  leave  this  kind  of  legacy 

Don  Partney  served  also  as  alderman 
from  1947  to  1965  in  Granite  City  and 
was  known  for  his  strong  representation 
of  his  ward.  He  fought  hard  for  what  he 
beUeved.  particularly  when  it  came  to 
reducing  the  costs  of  government 

»*£''?*^°'  °'  ^-^^  Gmnlte  City  Sheet 
Metal  Works,  Inc..  Don  Partney  was  a 
successful  businessman  who  beUeved  that 
his  business  experience  carried  over  into 
his  City  Hall  activiUes.  He  felt  that  busi- 
ness practices  could  be  appUed  to  govern- 
ment service. 

At  this  pohit  in  the  Rzcobd.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  January  28  article 
from  the  Granite  City  Press  Record  on 
Mayor  Partney: 

Former  GRANrrE  City  M.^tor  P.mitney  Dncs- 
CiTT  Officiai,  26  Years 
Donald  Partney.  67,  of  2600  Illinois  Ave 
^{''%°u  ^"^''^^^CltY  from  1965  to  AprU  36.' 
1973.  fouowing  18  years  as  a  member  of  the 
City  CouncU.  died  after  a  long  Ulaess  at  4  30 
pjn^Saturday  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  where 
he   had   been   a  patient  for  the  past   three 

Born  In  Ware.  Mo.,  he  had  lived  here  48 
yeara  and  was  married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Driiie  of  Granite  City. 

»r*!*,  ^^  president  of  the  Granite  Sheet 
Metal  Works.  Inc.,  which  wm  operated  by  his 
son.  David  Partney,  after  his  election  as 
mayor. 

Former    Mayor    Partney    formerlv    was    a 
foreman  for  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  Co 
sheet  metal  division,  and  the  Emerson  Electric 
Co.  aircraft  division. 

He  was  an  estimator  for  9ome  of  this  area's 
largest  sheet  metal  firms  before  organlzlnr 
nla  own  company. 

He  attended  schools  in  Granite  City  and 
Jefferson  County.  Mo.,  and  studied  engineer- 
ing m  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  two  years 

Mayor  Partney  served  as  president  of  the 
United  Welders  of  America  in  1940-  v^-as 
president  of  the  Trl-City  Shflue  Club  In  1953- 


and  president  of  the  Logan  School  PTA  In 
1954-55. 

He  was  president  of  the  Trl-Countv  Sheet 
Metal  Contractors  Association  for  Madison, 
tot.  Clair  and  Monroe  counties  in  1957  and 
was  chairman  of  the  AU-American  City  film 

III  Jib'Do. 

Mr.  Partney  was  a  member  of  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  Local  268  and  an  inactive 
member  of  Bollermarkers  Local  639. 

He  was  a  member  of  Masonic  Lodee  877 
Scottish  Rite  Bodies  and  Ahxad  Temple,  East 
St.  Louis,  and  held  a  lifetime  membership  m 
the  Bhrlners-  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 

He  was  awarded  a  lifetlaie  membership  In 
the  American  Legion,  was  awarded  a  25-vear 
Je^tera  *  ^^^^  *^«»  w^  a  member  of  "xhe 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
'^'^^tl  °/  "^"  International  Supreme  Council 
of  DeMolay;  was  chairman  of  the  plannlnc 
and  zoning  committee  under  the  citv's 
Southern  Illinois  University  program;  mem- 
ber-at-large  of  Cahokia  Mound  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts:  and  a  member  d  Elks 
Gramte  City  Lodge  1063. 

He  was  a  Navy  Veteran  of  World  War  II 

Former  Mayor  Partney  was  honored  with 
^  t""^^  ^°'  "^"^  achievement  as  Fourth 
Ward  alderman  In  1956.  He  received  the  "Hats 

pQfin**"^*"..,^^'"  ^^  O""*^'  °^  DeMolay  in 
1960,   and   the   DeMolay  Cross   of  Honor  in 

ti,?^v^^  received  certificates  of  merit  from 
the  Navy  Mothers'  Club  of  America,  the 
Amencan  Cancer  Society  and  Granite  City 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

He  was  presented  a  certificate  of  civic 
achievement  from  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  and 
laSr  *^  ^"'^  Blessing  from  Pope 

Beside  hia  widow  Ruth  Partney  he  is  sur- 
vived  by   two  daughters,  Donna  Marie  and 

Donald,    David    and    Daniel,   all    of   Granite 

KT^'J^'^r.^^'^-  ^•'"-  "^^^o-  ^ello.  Potosi, 
Mo.,  Mrs.  CordeUa  Bosse.  Overland.  Mo    Mrs 

M^^T*  ^v^L^^  ^I^^^nd,  Bridget^.  Mo:. V^d 
^f;,"^^'^./^""'^  "^'«''  Hiiisboro.  Mo.;  his 
mother  Mrs.  Ka^nerine  Lipscomb  of  Hills- 
boro,  Mo.,  and  five  grandchildreu. 


FIVE-DAY  RECESS  OPPOSED 

HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  coKNEcnctrr    . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  dismay  and  indignation  at  the  deci- 
sion by  this  body  to  depart  on  a  5 -day 
recess  at  a  time  when  our  country  faces 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  national 
emergency. 

With  despeiately  needed  energy  legis- 
lation still  awaiting  action,  unemploy- 
ment climbing  rapidly,  campaign  ethics 
pension  refoi-m,  tax  reform,  and  myiiad 
other  problems  stiU  to  be  dealt  with  Con- 
gress should  be  in  Washington  at  -.vork 

We  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  American 
pubhc  is  losing  faith  m  its  elected  Gov- 
ernment and  we  talk  incessantly  of  con- 
gressional responabillty  and  then  the 
majority  leadership  of  this  House  de- 
crees a  holiday  and  walks  away  from 
these  many  unfinished  tasks. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  this  year  I 
.^nt  telegrams  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  requesting  that  they  exert 
their  authority  and  call  the  House  back 
into  se.ssion  prior  to  the  scheduled  Jan- 
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uary  21  reconvening.  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  New  England  was  suffer- 
ing inordinately  from  the  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  that  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  was  still  awaiting  congres- 
sional action. 

While  the  minority  leader  responded 
quickly  that  he  was  in  support  of  the 
idea  of  reconvening  early  and  had  him- 
self suggested  a  specific  date,  the  major- 
ity leadership  failed  to  act  and  the  Na- 
tion suffered. 

The  situation  in  New  England  that 
was  diflScult  in  early  January  is  desper- 
ate in  early  February  and  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  still  awaits  final  action, 
as  do  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation crucial  to  dealing  with  this  emer- 
gency. Against  this  backdrop,  I  find  it 
unconscionable  that  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority has  called  another  recess,  however 
brief. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  this  recess  or  any  other  until 
this  body  has  acted  fully  and  effectively 
on  at  least  the  most  critical  of  the  nu- 
merous problems  besetting  our  people. 


T.FT^  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Washington     Report — The     State    of    the 
Union  Address 
(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton) 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  provided  that 
the  President,  "shall  from  time  to  time  give 
to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  State  of 
the  Union,"  they  could  scarcely  Imagine  that 
these  Innocuous  words  would  require  such 
elaborate  arrangements. 

As  I  walked  about  the  U.S.  Capitol  In  the 
late  afternoon  of  January  30,  It  was  obvious 
that  big  things  were  underway.  Some  of  the 
450  policemen  In  crisp,  dark  blue  uniforms 
gxiarded  every  entrance  to  the  Capitol:  others 
cordoned  off  the  area  around  the  Capitol, 
standing  only  a  few  feet  apart.  Hellcc^ters 
flew  overhead,  training  powerful  searchlights 
on  the  buUdlngs  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Capitol;  walkie-talkies  were  clacking  every- 
where; and  nearly  100  Secret  Service  men 
carefully  scrutinized  each  visitor.  Large 
groups  of  marchers,  some  supporting  the 
President,  others  denouncing  him,  awaited 
his  arrival.  Sleek  black  government  limou- 
sines arrived  on  Capitol  HIU  to  discharge 
Cabinet  officials,  high  ranking  military  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Several  ambulances  were  parked  nearby. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Ct^iltol,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  chamber  where  the 
speech  Is  traditionally  delivered,  extra 
chairs  were  being  set  In  place;  TV  technicians 
scurried  back  and  forth  from  the  mobile  van 
parked  next  to  the  Capitol,  checking  their 
cables,  which  looked  like  long  black  spa- 
ghetti running  to  the  Hoiise  chamber.  The 
special  color  television  lights  In  the  House 
chamber,  which  had  been  permanently  In- 
stalled for  such  events,  were  being  switched 
on  and  off.  In  the  press  and  radio  galleries, 
journalists  were  speculating  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  speech  and  the  Congress  reac- 
tion to  it. 

Downstairs  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Capitol 
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in  an  almost  festive  atmosphere,  members 
of  Congress  and  their  families  and  guests 
were  dining  in  the  Capitol  restaurant  and 
attending  scores  of  receptions  and  parties. 
A  couple  of  blocks  away,  the  Indiana  Society 
of  Washington  was  meeting  at  the  Capitol 
HUl  Club  where  hundreds  of  transplanted 
Hooslers  listened  to  the  snappy  lyrics  of  the 
Purdue  University  Glee  Club  and  reminisced 
about  life  in  Indiana.  All  across  Capitol 
Hill,  television  sets  were  readied  for  those 
persons  who  did  not  have  tickets  to  the 
event. 

To  captvire  a  large  television  audience,  the 
President's  address  was  scheduled  for  9:00 
p.m.  (6:00  p.m.  in  California  and  3:00  p.m. 
in  Hawaii),  By  8:00  p.m.  the  galleries  began 
to  fill  with  people,  and  within  another  hour 
over  1,500  persons  filled  the  room.  House 
pages  and  employees  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  chamber;  brightly  dressed  wives  of  the 
Cabinet  members  took  their  seats  in  the 
F*residenfs  gallery;  and  over  100  journal- 
ists packed  the  news  gallery  right  above 
the  place  from  which  the  President  was  to 
speak. 

At  8:30  p.m.  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  to  file  in,  and  in  an- 
other ten  minutes  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
called  the  House  to  order.  At  8:45  pjn.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  ranking  officers 
of  each  of  the  military  services,  took  their 
seats,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Unlterl 
States  Senate.  At  8:50  p.m.  several  hundred 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments filed  In,  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  at  8:55  p.m.  Just 
before  9:00  p.m.  the  President's  family  was 
seated  to  the  standing  applause  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  then  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  entered.  At  9:00 
p.m.  the  bright  lights  were  turned  up  and 
the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  announced 
in  stentorian  voice:  "Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State::." 

The  President  entered  the  chamber  to 
standing  applause  as  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ers escorted  him  to  the  rostrum.  After  de- 
livering printed  copies  of  his  address  to  Vice- 
President  Ford,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
the  President  began  the  186th  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  following  a  custom  that  is 
derived  from  the  British  practice  of  opening 
Parliament  with  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
As  the  President  spoke,  he  stood  before 
an  American  flag  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
Vice-President  seated  Immediately  behind 
him.  On  each  side  were  full-length  portraits 
of  President  Washington  and  General  La- 
fayette, and  overhead,  carved  in  marble,  was 
the  national  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Throughout  his  45-mlnut«  address,  four 
television  cameras,  operating  In  a  network 
pool,  scanned  the  chamber,  which  hummed 
with  the  constant  clicking  of  cameras. 

During  the  speech,  and  for  the  only  time 
during  the  course  of  a  year,  all  high-ranking 
governmental  officials — civilian  and  military, 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative — are  gath- 
ered in  a  single  room. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  speech  is  an  his- 
toric event,  and  each  speech  is  analyzed, 
word  by  word,  throughout  the  world  for  In- 
dications of  American  policy.  The  speech  has 
became  a  potent  Instrument  of  national  lead- 
ership and  a  solemn  annual  ritual  of  the 
national  government. 
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mitment  in  my  district  yesterday.  I  was 
unable  to  be  in  the  Chamoer  for  the  final 
two  recorded  votes. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
24  and  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  25. 


INSIDE  HBG,  WHAT  MAKES  HENRT 
B.  RUN 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent!^ 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News  car- 
ried a  series  of  articles  in  five  parts  be- 
tween January  6  and  January  10  about 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  who  represents  the 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 
The  series  is  by  Mr.  Jim  McCrory  and 
he  did  an  excellent  job  in  writing  about 
a  fine  Texan.  i 

In  the  series  are  some  interesting  facte, 
a  Uttle  fiction,  some  south  Texas  humor, 
and  perhaps  a  little  propaganda.  I  mu«t 
say  it  adds  measurably  to  Henry  Go.»l- 
ZALEZ'  congressional  biography. 

Seriously.  I  must  say  that  my  friend 
and  fellow  colleague.  Congressman 
Gonzalez  is  an  outstanding  Texan, 
American,  and  statesman.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  in  these  Chambers 
and  I  especially  commend  the  people  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  for  send- 
ing such  a  man  to  Congress. 

The  first  part  of  the  five  parts  follows : 

What    Makes    Henry    B.   Run? — HBG:    the 

Man  and  the  Mtth 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  a  longstanding  com- 


(By  Jim  McCrory) 

It  was  the  classic  political  matchup,  ceir- 
tainly  the  greatest  one-on-one  campaign 
confrontation  in  the  modern  annals  of  BexEir 
County. 

The  year  was  1961.  The  antagonists  for  U.S. 
Rep.  Paul  Kilday's  20th  district  seat  ware 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  John  Ooode. 

KUday  had  been  appointed  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

If  the  Bexar  County  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  had  cast  about  for  the 
strongest  challengers  to  carry  their  colors 
Into  the  lists,  they  couldn't  have  selected  a 
better  pair. 

Gonzalez,  Democratic  liberal,  state  sena- 
tor, and  flamboyant,  versus  Goode,  Republi- 
can conservative,  former  county  chairman, 
solid  and  a  practicing  attorney. 

BIG    GUNS 

Neither  party  spared  the  horses. 

President  Kennedy,  for  whom  Gonzalez 
had  campaigned  in  II  states  as  national 
co-chairman  of  the  Viva  Kennedy  Clubs,  en- 
dorsed Gonzalez. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  teaioed 
with  Mexico's  famed  comedian,  Cantlnflas,  to 
barnstorm  for  Gonzalez  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign.  Gonzalez  returned  the  fator 
for  LBJ  In  1964,  serving  as  co-chairman  of 
the  Viva  Johnson  Clubs. 

Acting  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  toid 
U.S.  Rep.  Jim  Wright  csune  in  to  lend  a 
hand  to  Gonzalez. 

GOVERNOR,    TOO 

Many  of  Gonzalez's  State  Senate  collea- 
gues aided  and  abetted  the  Democratic 
charge,  and  Gov.  Price  Daniel,  whom  Gon- 
zalez had  run  against  In  1958,  offered  bis 
support. 

The  governor  described   Gonzalez  as   "big 
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•aounh  to  rlM  above  political  dllTerencM"  to 
endorse  and  support  tbe  governor's  legislative 
program. 

LBJ    BTTST 

But  it  was  Vice  President  Johnfu>n,  more 
than  anyone  other  than  Oonzalez  himself, 
who  set  the  stage  for  and  administered  the 
coup  de  grace  to  Ooode. 

The  vice  president  bounced  Into  San  An- 
tonio a  few  days  before  the  filing  deadline. 
At  that  time  at  leaat  one  other  Democratic 
heavjrwelght.  Judg«  John  Onion,  was  giving 
considerable  thought  to  maldng  the  race. 
«■    ~  CM  SON  <nTT 

Johnson,  after  first  insisting  he  wouldn't 
presume  to  try  to  tell  Bexar  County  voters 
how  to  vote,  lamed  a  strong  endoraement  of 
Gonzalez's  candidacy  to  a  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press and  News  reporter. 

The  door  alaBuaed  abut,  for  all  practical 
purpoeca,  on  Onion. 

Vice  President  Johnson  then  neutralized 
Sheflff  Owen  KUday's  antipathy  toward  Gon- 
zalez. Owen  was  PatU  KUday's  brother.  Be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  they  had  dominated 
the  political  seene  for  many  years. 

ATTACKS    STOP 

Gonzalez  had  picked  up  readings  that 
Owen  was  attacking  him  for  his  llberaliEm, 
and  he  asked  the  vice  president  to  intervene. 

"I  asked  the  vice  president  to  teU  KUday 
If  he  oouldn't  support  me,  at  least  not  to  htort 
me,"  GooBalez  recall*. 

The  vice  preaident  spoke  to  Kilday,  and 
the  sheriff  desisted  In  his  attacks  on 
Gonzalez. 

ZKS  AsarvES 

For  the  Republicans,  the  big  gun  was 
former  President  D.  Elsenhower.  Ike,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  had 
coached  hlgj»  school  and  college  football  In 
San  Antonio.  Ha  bad  married  his  wife  bere, 
was  well  loved  In  Bexar  County. 

He  had  carriad  tb*  oowity  bandity  In  both 
the  1952  and  IMd  elecUons.  And  there  was 
probably  no  Bepublican  figure  in  or  out  of 
office  who  could  have  helped  Goode  more. 

■WTOS   MOTICX 

The  contest  drew  national  attention,  since 
it  was  viewed  as  the  first  test  for  acceptance 
or  rejetclon  of  PresidenV,  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier.  Gonzalez,  of  course,  bad  been  argu- 
ing for  years  for  many  of  the  Ideas  Incorpo- 
rated in  tha  New  FronUer. 

The  vice  president  carried  the  mi'snaef  of 
Deaaocratlc  prae|>erlty  and  Bepublican  de- 
pression across  the  county.  And  he  cut  radio 
and  television  tapes  for  GoEizalez. 
MAMEa  wxovo 

Ike's  efforts  for  Oeode.  and  for  Henry  Catto 
Jr.  were  diminished  by  tbe  fact  he  had  trou- 
ble pronouncing  their  names.  He  referred  to 
Goode  in  his  speech  In  front  of  the  Almo 
as  "Ovdle",  and  to  Catto  a«  Kato."  Catto 
later  beeame  VS.  Ambaasador  to  B  Salvador. 

And  with  his  usoal  honesty  and  candor. 
Ike  conceded  he  hadn't  known  either  man 
very  long. 

Republican  Catto  was  running  against 
Democratic  State  Rep.  Glenn  Kothmann  for 
Gonzalez's  State  Senate  seat,  but  their  race 
was  ancillary  to  the  main  event. 

Both  Gonzalez  and  Goode  conducted  hard- 
hitting personal  campaigns,  ■with  their  most 
memorable  confrontation  coming  at  Temple 
Beth  m. 

Oonzalez,  demonstrating  his  mastery  of 
the  verbal  boards,  commandeered  the  meet- 
ing and  held  the  floor. 

Over  a  Sunday  brotherhood  breakfast  of 
bagels  and  eggs,  Gonaalez  argued  the  Issues 
of  the  campaign  were  "bread  and  butter, 
tortUla  and  bM&s." 

Oamalw  atimnied  ona  questkKier  by  In- 
formtac  Um  bis  ^wmMc  n  was  an  "elliptical, 
IvfpotlMtlcal  quOTtloa  ^altlag  (or  a  gratul- 
toiu  aaaww."  It  was  ona  of  the  great  non- 
answers  of  the  campaign. 
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MISQUOTES 

The  senator  also  was  quoted  in  a  subse- 
quent speech  as  saying  he  would  rather  have 
Texan  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  cam- 
paigning for  him  than  an  old  has-been 
president.  That  drew  a  caution  from  the 
vice  president,  but  Oonzalez  insisted,  and 
does  to  this  day.  that  he  was  misquoted. 

What  he  reaUy  said,  Gonzalez  expUlned, 
was  that  he  would  rather  have  a  man  who  is 
vice  president  campaign  for  him  than  a 
man  who  had  been  president  In  the  past. 

That,  however.  Just  doesn't  have  the  true 
Oonzalez  ring. 

Ike  himself  took  umbrage  at  the  quote, 
eaylng  he  would  rather  be  a  has-been  presi- 
dent than  a  never-was. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

Goode  complained  at  one  point  he  couldn't 
unravel  Gonzalez'  answer  to  a  campaign 
question.  The  question  was  whether  Gon- 
zalez believed  the  U.S.  should  resign  from 
the  United  Nations  if  Red  China  were 
admitted. 

Goode  said  he  was  stymied  even  though  he 
had  a  transcript  of  Gonzalez's  answer. 

Prom  what  he  could  determine,  Goode  re- 
ported Gonzalez  would  favor  such  admission 
"under  certain  conditions. "  Goodie  said  he 
favored  immediate  withdrawal  if  Bed  China 
were  admitted  to  the  UJf. 

AVIO    REAOEB 

Ckmzalez  Is  an  avid  reader.  He  has  a 
library  •'vhlch  exceeds  8,000  volumes  on  poU- 
tics,  h.  tory,  philosophy  and  related  fields. 
At  .;  moment,  he  is  Into  a  study  of  the 
Impeachment,  trial  and  beheading  of 
Charles  I  of  England. 

Also  prominently  displayed  on  the  shelves 
of  his  library  at  his  West  Kings  Highway 
home  is  Joe  Martin's  "My  First  Fifty  Years 
to  P<^ltlC8."  Gonzalez  is  still  27  years  shy  of 
being  able  to  reminisce  for  as  far  back  as 
Martin,  but  he  is  from  a  long-Ured  family. 

JACOB'S   VOICE 

During  Gonzalez's  1961  campaign  his  read- 
ings stood  him  In  good  stead  when  he  was 
trying  to  drive  a  point  home. 

Take  this  Uttle  biblical  twist. 

"My  opponent  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
Jacob  when  he  heaps  encomiums  on  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  while  he  grabs  votes  from 
the  Blrchers  with  the  hand  of  Essau,"  he 
intoned. 

The  20th  congressional  district  at  the  time 
of  the  election  comprised  all  of  Bexar  County. 
Now  It  is  restricted  to  the  old  city  limit  lines 
generally. 

STROJ^'G    SIXTH 

Oonzalez  had  run  statewide  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate  earlier  in  1»61  (the  seat  vacated  by 
Johnson).  That  famous  race  which  drew  71 
candidates.  Although  he  came  In  sixth  state- 
wide, he  came  In  a  strong  first  in  Bexar 
County. 

He  also  reaffirmed  as  he  had  in  1956  and 
1960  that  his  bold  on  Bexar  was  formidable 
enough  to  give  him  a  good  chaiice  of  cap- 
turing the  congressional  seat. 

On  election  day  Nov.  4,  1961,  Gonzalez 
closed  out  with  10,000  votes  more  than  Goode. 

ETRKIC    EOOE 

More  than  90,000  votes  were  cast,  a  record 
for  any  special  election  to  Bexar  County. 
The  Mexican-American  areas,  noted  for  their 
apathy,  came  alive.  They  turned  out  75  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  giving  Gonzalez  an  edge  of 
more  than   12,000  votes. 

Gonzalez  carried  the  West  Side  M-A  l>oxes 
by  margins  of  12-1.  and  tUe  black  precincts 
on  the  East  Side  gave  him  a  9-1  margin. 

Goode's  strength,  meanwhile,  centered  in 
the  silk-stocking  areas,  gave  him  an  edge  of 
only  6-1.  That  was  not  enough  to  counter  the 
Gonzalez  margins  on  the  eaet  and  west  sides. 

BIG    BUVST 

The  victory  triggered  a  hoge  celebration  at 
the  old  Democratic  Headqnarters  In  a  two- 
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story  house  on  East  Elmlra  Street.  The  cele- 
brants packed  the  old  structure,  since 
demolished.  splUed  out  acrosB  the  lawn,  and 
emptied  into  the  street. 

The  crowd  was  so  large  that  police  were 
forced  to  close  the  block  to  traffic. 

So  Gonzalez,  a  first  generation  American 
of  Mexican  descent,  became  the  first  Mexi- 
can-American from  Texas  ever  elected  to 
Congress. 

He  left  the  next  morning  for  New  York 
and  a  campaign  In  the  Mexican-American 
and  Puerto-Rican  areas  for  Democratic  can- 
didates there.  In  the  years  since,  he  has 
campaigned  for  Democrats  from  California 
to  New  York,  from  Texas  to  Alaska,  and  in 
points  between. 

The  year  1964  drew  Vice  President  Johnson, 
Cautinflas,  and  Gonzelaz.  to  a  reunion  and 
re-enactment  of  the  1961  experience. 

Losmc  Can  Be  Fm»,  Too — Feabless  Henrt 
B.  Weitt  It  Aloiti 

While  his  election  to  the  VS.  House  pro- 
vided, for  the  first  time,  some  degree  of  finan- 
cial security  for  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the  1958 
race  against  Gov.  Price  Daniel  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

"I  had  no  fear  of  losing  and  no  false  h<^>e 
of  winning,"  Oonzalez  explains.  "I  was  able 
to  express  myself  as  my  heart  and  mind 
dictated." 

He  entered  the  race  when  the  only  op- 
ponent of  any  stature  lined  up  against  Daniel 
was  former  Gov.  W.  Lee  (Pappy)  OT>anlel. 
Gonzalez,  then  a  State  Senator,  immediately 
dubbed  Daniel  "Tweedle  Dee  Dee  and  O'Dan- 
lel  "O'Tweedle  Dee  Dee." 

The  cautious  Democrats  Of  Texas,  with- 
held any  endorsement  from  Oonzalez.  The 
DOT  feared  an  endorsement  of  Oonzalez 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  VB.  Sen. 
Ralph  Ifarborough's  chances  for  re-election. 

LABOH,    TOO 

The  same  was  true  of  state  labor. 

When  DOT  leaders  apologetically  ex- 
plained to  Gonzales  why  the  new  liberal 
organization  couldn't  endorse  him,  he  took 
DOT  off  the  hook.  He  hadnt  asked  the  or- 
ganization's help,  he  said,  and  the  liberal 
conscience  was  salubriously  salved. 

With  his  nominal  base  of  organized  liberal- 
labor  support  defused,  Oonzalez  hung  loose, 
rattling  around  the  state  in  a  second-hand 
station  wagon,  which  held  together  by  fits 
and  starts  for  30,000  miles  of  hard  campalgn- 
hig. 

As  expected,  Gonzalez  lost  the  race.  But 
when  he  returned  to  Austki  for  the  1959 
session  of  the  Texas  leglslatture,  he  found 
he  had  gained  new  stature  and  respect  from 
his  colleagues. 

Explaining  why  he  disdains  tickets  after 
nmnlng  with  the  San  Antqnlans  ticket  in 
1953,  Gonzalez  reports:  \ 

"You  become  part  of  the  pack.  You  are 
expected  to  go  along  to  get  along.  I  don't 
believe  In  that." 

His  meanest  race,  he  assesses,  was  that 
against  then-Democrat  Bob  Strickland.  He 
defeated  Strickland  In  a  runoff,  the  last  run- 
off he  was  forced  ihto^  In  I960.  Strickland 
subsequently  switched  to  the  Republican 
party. 

Strickland's  campaign,  Gonzalez  asserts, 
was  a  repeat,  with  variations,  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Republican  Jess*  Oppenheimer 
against  him  in  1956.  ThaX  was  the  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

He  understood  Oppenheimer  to  have  called 
him  a  Communist  in  a  confrontation  at 
Trinity  University,  Gonzalez  said.  He  added, 
however,  that  when  he  went  over  to  take 
issue  with  Oppenheimer  on  a  closer  than 
verbal  basis,  the  Republican  explained  Gon- 
zalez had  misunderstood. 

All  he  had  called  Qonzaltez,  he  Insisted, 
■was  a  left-wing,  creeping  Socialist. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ENERGY  INFOR- 
MATION BILL  AND  FED3SRAL  OIL 
AND  GAS  CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 
Mr.  EINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  con- 
sensus exists  on  any  issue  in  America  to- 
day, it  concerns  the  need  for  accurate, 
verifiable,  and  impartially  compiled  data 
on  energy  resources — -where  it  is,  who 
controls  it,  and  ho-w  much  it  should  cost. 
For  many  years  the  energy  industry  -with 
the  unwitting  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  cloaked  Its  operations  in  a  -web 
of  secrecy  rivaling  that  ■R-hlch  govern- 
ments use  to  protect  State  secrets.  This 
Nation  has  never  made  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  accurate  inventory  of  energy 
resources  on  public  lands  and  has  ac- 
cepted unfailingly  the  word  of  private 
interests  regarding  the  resoui'ces  under 
their  control.  Further,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  incapable  and  unwill- 
ing to  insure  that  prices  consumers  pay 
for  the  use  of  energy  are  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

As  early  as  1962  there  were  those  who 
recognized  the  need  to  develop  an  im- 
proved method  of  keeping  stock  of  our 
energy  resources.  The  Petroleum  Study 
Committee  reported  to  President  Ken- 
nedy in  September  1962 : 

Satisfactory  information  concerning  petro- 
leum reserves,  productive  capacity  and  de- 
UverabtUty.  and  their  expansibility  under 
normal  emergency  conditions  Is  seriously 
lacking.  Suitable  cost  information  Is  even 
more  seriously  lacking. 

According  to  a  report  commissioned 
by  the  Libr.?.ry  of  Congress,  two  trade 
associations  which  control  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  energy 
data  (the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  American  Gas  Institute)  have 
consistently  underestimated  reserves, 
failed  to  standardiiie  reporting  tech- 
niques, and  concealed  raw  data  needed 
for  verification  of  their  publicly  released 
figures.  The  terrifying  aspect  of  this 
practice  is  that  there  is  no  telling  how 
important  a  role  this  unreliable  informa- 
tion has  played  in  Government  policy- 
making. 

There  are  daily  reports  in  the  media 
wliich  emphasize  the  need  for  reform  in 
our  energy  information  system.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Energy  Office,  •which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  Nation's  energy  network, 
reported  that  for  the  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 18,  1974.  there  was  a  7.8-millIon 
barrel  dlscrepency  between  oil  inven- 
tories as  estimated  by  the  API  and  the 
FEO. 

Laui-ence  Stem  of  the  Washington 
Post  once  wrote : 

Precision  has  never  been  the  curse  of  our 
national  energy  accounts. 

How  true  those  words  are;  for  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  most  regulated  in- 
dustries the  primary  source  of  govern- 
mental InteUigence  about  fuel  resources 
oomeA   from   the   regulated   companies 
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themselves.  This  Is  like  asking  a  mouse 
to  guard  the  cheese. 

The  energy  data  flow  Is  as  subject  to 
question  as  the  oil  flow  itself — ^not  be- 
cause it  Is  inaccurate  but  because  no  one 
knows  v.hether  it  is  accurate.  The  public 
outrage  will  not  be  quelled  until  and  un- 
less the  Government  can  assure,  on  the 
basis  of  definitive  data  scientifically  as- 
sembled, that  the  energy  information 
beins  disseminated  is  accurate  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable. 

We  face  a  serious  shortage"  of  adequate 
energy  data  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector.  A  variety  of  legislative  meas- 
ures is  needed,  both  to  close  the  energy 
"im'ormation  gap"  and  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis  itself.  Two  of  Uie  needed 
bills  have  now  been  introduced;  others 
will  follow. 

The  first  bill,  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday, would  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  Bureau  whose 
sole  function  would  be  the  collection  and 
di.5semination  of  accurate  energy  data. 
In  addition,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice would  collaborate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  insure  that  the 
mclhods  utilized  by  this  Energy  Informa- 
tioii  Bureau  result  in  accurate  informa- 
tion. Mandatory  reporting  of  energj' 
data  would  be  required  of  all  energy  com- 
panies and  would  bring  the  United  States 
out  of  the  energy  information  dark  ages. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  create  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation,  to  operate  alongside 
indu.stry  in  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  reserves  which  lie  beneath  public 
lauds. 

ICo  rr.ajor  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world,  ether  tlian  the  United  States, 
leaves  an  entire  country's  oil  production 
in  private  hands  where  management 
mu^it  be  responsive  to  stockholder  invest- 
ments rather  than  public  interests.  Under 
existing  legislation  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment authority  at  any  level  with  the 
ability  to  gage  the  petroleum  industry's 
co.:t  of  operations,  production,  or  profit 
levels  from  operations  on  public  lands  or 
to  explore  and  develop  oil  and  gas  on 
public  lands. 

The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Coiiwration 
would  have  five  essential  goals: 

First.  To  explore  for,  develop  and  com- 
mercially distribute  oil  and  gas  found  on 
Federal  lands  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  at  the  lov.'est  cost  practical. 

Second.  To  develop  advanced  tech- 
niques for  producing  oil  and  gas  with 
minimal  Impact  on  the  environment. 

Third.  To  pi-ovlde,  for  Govei-nment 
and  public  review,  complete  and  accurate 
information  about  the  costs  of  producing 
oil  and  natural  gas  which  would  serve 
as  a  yardstick  against  which  the  costs 
and  performance  of  the  private  oil  com- 
panies could  be  measufed. 

Fourth.  To  manage  national  petro- 
leum reserves  in  order  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  additional  fuel  sup- 
plies to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign petroleum  sources. 

Fifth.  To  provide  additional  competi- 
tion in  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  development  of  public  resources 
by  a  public  coiporation  is  not  a  new  con- 
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cept.  The  success  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  adequately  demcsistrates  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
operate  expertly  in  the  energy  field.  I 
am  calling  for  a  similar  approach  in  the 
oil  and  gas  field.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
oil  and  gas  beneath  public  lands — in  fact 
the  bulk  of  our  resources  are  owned  by 
the  American  people.  They  belong  to  the 
people  and  should  be,  in  part  at  least, 
developi'd  by  a  corporation  whose  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  is  insured  by 
law.  The  oil  companies  have  no  reason 
not  to  demand  exhorbitant  prices  from 
the  consuff\er  because  the  consumer  has 
no  criteria  bn  which  to  dispute  the  in- 
dustry "s  figures — we  simply  have  not 
bothered  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing 
on  our  land.  We  must  develop  an  energy 
reporting  system  now,  a  system  which 
would  provide  us  with  the  most  compre- 
hea'5ive  inventoi-j-  of  all  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  that  these  two  bills  together 
would  generate  the  data  needed  to  evalu- 
ate lndu.'5try's  energy  activities,  and 
stimulate  tbe  creation  of  Government  en- 
erg>'  expertise  independent  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  They  would  allow  the 
American  people  to  believe  in  their  Gov- 
ernment again,  to  feel  that  their  inter- 
ests in  obtaining  the  cleanest  and  least 
expensive  energy  possible  have  not  been 
compromised. 


Tire  REPEAL  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFOSKI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  urging  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

The  staunchest  defenders  of  these  ab- 
surd and  harmful  controls  now  admit 
their  failure.  As  you  know,  the  President 
has  decided  not  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of 
the  act  when  it  expires  in  April,  but  will 
ask  that  controls  continue  on  the  petro- 
leum and  health  care  industries.  I  op- 
pose retaining  any  controls.  Phase  3, 
phase  2\2.  and  phase  4  certainly  showed 
the  fallacy  of  placing  controls  on  one  sec- 
tor of  tho!  economy  while  leaving  others 
imcontroll?d.  The  economy  should  be 
free  and  prices  must  be  allowed  to  seek 
their  natural  leveL  I  realize  that  this 
will  cause  a  temporary  sui-ge  of  price  in- 
creases but  as  was  shown  by  the  lifting 
of  the  freeze  on  beef  prices,  tlris  will  be 
followed  by  a  price  decrease  as  supply 
returns  to  normaL 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  in  this 
Chamber  whose  district  has  not  suffered 
misallocations  and  shortages  as  a  result 
of  price  controls.  Most  recently,  we  have 
seen  farmers  without  baling  wire  and  oil 
producers  without  tubing  since  price  con- 
trols have  made  the  production  of  these 
steel  goods  improfltable.  How  Ironic  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  is  urg- 
ing full  production  on  the  farms  and  In 
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the  oil  fields  it  hinders  this  production  by 
the  imposition  of  price  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  re- 
taining these  controls  for  another  3 
months.  Everyone  admits  that  they  are 
harmful  and  deserve  to  be  discarded.  I, 
therefore,  urge  an  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  an 
end  to  controls. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  LEGISLA- 
TION IS  INTRODUCED  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THx  DXBTKicr  or  COLUICBXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  intro- 
duced comprehensive  campaign  finance 
legislation  to  govern  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  through  HJl.  12638. 

The  overwhelming  need  for  such  leg- 
islation is  pointedly  obvious.  The  dis- 
closures stemming  from  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  law  and  political  decency  that 
have  become  known  as  Watergate  show 
the  terrible  Inadequacy  of  the  way  we 
have  come  to  finance  elections. 

We  have  seen  the  distortions  in  public 
policymaking  that  occiu-  when  moneyed 
special  interests  are  permitted  to  pur- 
chase access  to  the  poUcjrmakers.  We 
have  seen  governmental  policies  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  bidder  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  few  resources  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 

Special  Interest  groups  have  had  an 
undue  influence  In  our  political  system 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic, 
though  the  abuses  have  rarely  been  as 
severe  or  as  pervasive  as  in  the  past  sev- 
eral yean.  Money  has  spoken  with  a 
loud  voice  not  only  In  the  executive 
l»«nch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but 
also  in  Congress,  in  State  government, 
and  in  mimlcipal  government  across  this 
land.  The  time  for  change  is  upon  us. 

The  time  for  reform  is  especially  ripe 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  re- 
cently-passed self-government  legisla- 
tion places  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
few  elected  ofOclals  a  legislative  power 
In  many  ways  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
State  governments.  While  the  existing 
campaign  law  applicable  to  local  elec- 
Uons  has  been  barely  adequate  for  the 
elections  it  now  covers,  it  simply  cannot 
shoulder  the  burdens  placed  on  it  by  the 
election  of  a  new  government  with  sub- 
stantial pa«i«r  to  make  pubUc  policy  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  New  laws  are 
needed  to  &»ure  that  this  new  govern- 
ment is  th(!  instrument  of  the  people 
and  noi  of  narrow  economic  interests  by 
carefully  regulating  the  extent  to  which 
money,  or  lack  oT  It.  will  govern  the  out- 
come of  elecUons. 

The  problem  has  two  aspects.  Not  only 
should  the  impact  of  money  be  limited, 
but  campaign  finance  legislation  should 
make  U  poadble  for  all  serious  candi- 
dates to  make  their  voice  heard  and  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  lavish  well-financed 
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campaigns.  A  major  purpose  of  this  re- 
form legislation  wiU  be  to  encourage 
competition  focused  on  the  issues,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  all  candidates,  even 
those  not  favored  by  those  with  money, 
to  have  their  say. 

Briefly,  let  me  outline  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  current  law  leaves  the 
way  open  for  abuse : 

There  are  no  effective  ceilings  on  cam- 
paign expenditixres.  The  law  does  limit 
expenditures  by  a  political  committee  to 
$100,000,  but  this  applies  to  even  rela- 
tively minor  offices,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  candidate  from  having 
multiple  committees. 

The  current  limitation  on  an  individual 
contribution  of  $5,000  is  excessively  high, 
and  because  of  drafting  errors  in  the 
home  nxle  bill  is  not  applicable  to  mayor 
and  city  council  races. 

Labor  unions  and  most  corporations 
are  allowed  to  make  direct  contributions 
to  municipal  elections.  Federal  law  pre- 
cludes such  contribution  in  races  for 
Federal  office. 

The  financial  reporting  standards  re- 
garding contributions  and  expenditures 
do  not  require  sufficiently  detailed  dis- 
closures. 

The  frequency  of  filing  of  disclosiu-e 
reports — 5  days  before  and  30  days  after 
an  election — does  not  allow  for  adequate 
monitoring  by  opposing  candidates  and 
responsible   Government   agencies. 

There  is  no  independent  enforcement 
mechanism  to  insure  strick  compliance 
and  vigorous  enforcement. 

The  campaign  finance  reform  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  in  general  provides  for 
the  following: 

Comprehensive  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  together  with 
regulation  of  political  committees  hi  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  large  measure, 
these  standards  are  patterned  after  those 
in  Federal  law. 

An  independent  District  of  Columbia 
Political  Campaign  Finance  Commission, 
given  overall  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  local 
campaign  finance  laws. 

Strict  campaign  spending  and  contri- 
bution ceilings,  and  limitations  on  cash 
contributions. 

A  system  for  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns through  matching  payments. 

COMPREHENSrVl:    DISCLOSURES 

Candidates  for  local  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  their  political  com- 
mittees will  be  required  to  make  every 
aspect  of  their  financial  affairs  a  matter 
of  public  record.  Each  candidate  will  be 
required  to  designate  to  writing  one  com- 
mittee as  his  central  campaign  commit- 
tee. Though  a  candidate  may  have  more 
than  one  committee  operating  in  support 
of  his  candidacy,  his  central  committee 
will  be  responsible  for  consolidating  the 
financial  reports  of  these  other  commit- 
tees and  monitoring  the  expenditures  of 
the  other  committees  for  violations  of 
the  overall  spending  limitations.  Every 
political  committee  will  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Commission  at  the 
point  that  it  anticipates  receiving  con- 
tributions or  making  expenditiu-es  in  ex- 
cess of  $100.  Committee  must  file  full  dis- 
closure reports  on  March  10,  June   10, 
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September  10,  and  15  and  5  days  before 
an  election,  as  well  as  an  annual  report 
on  January  31  of  each  year.  Contribu- 
tions in  excess  of  $200  given  within  5  days 
of  an  election  must  be  reported  within  48 
hours.  The  disclosure  reports,  among 
other  things,  must  include  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  occupation  of  every  contribu- 
tor giving  more  than  $60  in  a  year.  Also, 
the  report  must  disclose  the  name  of 
every  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $10  is  made.  A  comprehensive 
definition  of  a  "contribution"  Is  set  forth 
to  include  in-kind  contributions  and 
anything  else  of  value. 

Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Delegate 
are  exempt  from  these  local  filing  re- 
quirements because  they  must  make  sub- 
stantially identical  filings  under  Federal 
law.  This  is  also  true  imder  current  law. 

THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN    FINANCE    COMMISSION 

The  legislation  would  also  create  a  Po- 
Utical  Campaign  Finance  Commission, 
an  independent  Commission  with  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  adminis- 
trating and  enforcing  the  campaign  fi- 
nance law,  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  Two  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  three  by  the  Mayor.  The 
Commission  would  be  completely  inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  direction  by 
any  nonjudicial  officer.  The  Commission 
will  have  the  subpena  power,  and  most 
importantly,  the  power  to  initiate,  prose- 
cute, defend,  or  appeal  a  court  action  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  Commission  will  receive  all  cam- 
paign reports  and  r^istration  state- 
ments. It  shall  have  the  duty  of  making 
such  reports  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion, and  otherwise  disseminating  public 
information  about  campaign  finances. 

This  authority  Is  not  given  to  the  exist- 
ing board  of  elections  because  the  regu- 
lation of  campaign  finance  requires  a 
separate  expertise  substantially  unre- 
lated to  questions  of  administering  the 
technical  details  of  carrying  out  an  elec- 
tion. Further,  the  task  calls  for  full-time 
attention  that  can  only  be  diluted  M 
mixed  with  separate  responsibility  over 
the  mechanics  of  running  the  election  it- 
self. 

riNANCE    UMITATIONS 

This  legislation  contains  strict  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  the  role  of  money  in 
political  campaigns.  Hiese  limitations, 
combined  with  public  financing,  will 
make  it  possible  to  conduct  broadly  fi- 
nanced campaigns.  No  single  contributor 
will  have  predominate  infiuence  by  virtue 
of  his  contribution.  Nor  will  candidates 
be  able  to  overwhelm  opposition  with 
lavishly  financed  campaigns.  These 
measures,  taken  together,  should  enable 
every  candidate  to  be  heard,  and  no 
serious  candidate  to  be  silenced  by  the 
din  of  opposing  campaigns.  The  follow- 
ing contribution  limits  by  an  individual 
are  set:  $900  in  a  calendar  year  for  mayor 
or  delegate;  »500  for  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU;  $250  for  Council  or  Board  of 
Education  candidates  at  large;  and  $100 
for  ward  candidates  for  Council  or  Board 
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and  party  offices.  No  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  have  spent  in  his  behalf  in  a 
single  election — primary  and  general 
election  are  separate  elections — more 
than  $90,000  for  mayor  or  delegate, 
$50,000  for  chairman  of  the  Council, 
$25,000  for  members  of  the  Council  or 
Board  of  Education  at  large,  $10,000  for 
ward  candidates  and  political  party  offi- 
cials. These  limits  are  intended  to  be  a 
middle  point  between  curbing  unreason- 
able campaign  expenditures  and  allowing 
ample  spending  to  conduct  vigorous  cam- 
paigns that  allow  a  candidate  to  take  his 
message  to  the  people.  The  figures  will  be 
readjusted  periodically,  under  the  legis- 
lation, to  meet  the  demands  of  inflation. 

In  addition  to  these  limits,  no  individ- 
ual may  expend  or  contribute  more  than 
$2,000  in  a  calendar  year  to  District  of 
Columbia  elections. 

Cash  contributions  of  over  $50  are  pro- 
hibited. And  corporations  and  labor  un- 
ions are  barred  from  making  direct  con- 
tributions to  local  elections,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  contributions  would 
be  allowable  under  Federal  law.  This  Is 
intended  to  allow  the  so-called  volun- 
tary funds  and  direct  communication  to 
union  members  and  stockholders  of  cor- 
porations on  political  matters. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MATCHING  PAYMENT 
FUND 

Tlie  legislation  also  provides  for  par- 
tial public  financing  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia campaigns  on  a  matching  basis. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  candidates 
to  finance  campaigns  on  a  broad  basis 
without  having  to  appeal  to  monied  spe- 
cial Interests  for  substantial  campaign 
support.  A  District  of  Columbia  Match- 
ing Payment  Fund  is  created  out  of  sums 
appropriated  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget.  A  candidate  will  be  en- 
titled to  payments  upon  his  becoming 
qualified  to  appear  on  the  ballot  and 
upon  raising  a  threshold  amount  of 
money,  which  amount  varies  according 
to  the  Importance  of  the  office. 

A  candidate  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  matching  payment  to  meet  campaign 
expenses  for  every  contribution  he  re- 
ceives, except  that  only  the  first  $50 
given  by  a  contributor  in  a  calendar 
year  can  be  matched.  For  example,  if  a 
contiibutor  gives  $20,  the  candidate  will 
receive  a  $20  match.  If  the  contribution 
Is  $175,  only  a  $50  match  will  be  tendered 
to  the  candidate.  This  has  the  effect  of 
providing  every  Incentive  to  seek  mod- 
erate contributions,  and  preventing  an 
unreasonable  multiplier  effect  for  large 
contributions. 

It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  because  we  have 
so  little  experience  here  in  the  District 
x\-ith  financing  local  campaisns.  Still.  I 
have  taken  a  stab  at  some  rough  calcu- 
lations. Assuming  that  all  races  are  con- 
tested by  a  large  number  of  candidates 
who  have  some  substantial  capacity  to 
raise  private  funds,  the  cost  in  public 
funds  will  be  about  $400,000  to  $500,000 
on  an  annual  basis.  It  should  drop  off 
somewhat  after  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  the  first  municipal  election 
in  over  100  years.  My  estimate  is  high. 
I  suspect  that  the  actual  flguie  will  be 
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somewhat  lower,  given  the  difficulty  of 
raising  pohticai  funds  on  a  broad  base 
anywhere. 

This  legislation  Is  not  the  complete 
answer,  but  It  begins  to  bring  elections 
down  to  manageable  size,  to  give  them 
some  proportion,  balancing  the  scales 
between  the  people  and  large  poUtical 
contributors. 

If  this  legislation  Is  enacted,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be,  we  will  have  model  law 
that  will  lead  the  way  for  other  juris- 
dictions to  clean  up  their  own  political 
mess. 

'\A'hile  it  may  be  several  months  be- 
fore this  law  will  go  into  effect,  it  is  my 
intention  to  comply  on  a  voluntary  basis 
w^ith  every  aspect  of  it  applicable  to  the 
Delegate. 
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\TETNAMESE  ORPHANS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Gimbel,  widower  and  father  of  a  retarded 
daughter,  has  written  a  warm  and  cou- 
rageous poem  entitled  "Her  Sabbath 
Prayer."  During  these  trying  days  in  our 
Nation's  life,  we  can  take  heart  from  Mr. 
Gimbel's  courage  for  today  and  hope  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Gimbel's  poem  follows: 
Hek  Sabbath  Peater 
(By  David  Gimbel) 
I  remember  the  treasure  of  our  happy  years. 
But  now  is  left  only  emptlaess  and  tears. 
Our  home  was  aglow  with  love  and  with  che«r 
And  we  three  had  each  other  so  precious  and 
dear. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  the  candles  were 

In  place. 
And  when  they  were  lit  I  would  look  at  her 

face. 
She  would  silently  pray  to  the  Lord  up  above 
That  He  watch  over  us  with  His  kindness 

and  love. 

Then  we  kissed  each  other  and  each  took  his 
seat — 

We  never  had  much  but  our  Uvea  were  com- 
plete. 

I  ike  the  fallen  snow  the  tablecloth  so  white 

And  everything  around  U8  was  heavenly 
bright, 

\\1ien  the  dinner  was  completed  she  pushed 
me  towards  the  sink 

And  handed  mc  a  towel  with  a  smile  and  a 
wink. 

Togetherness  Is  precious  when  two  people 
share 

And  everything  was  done  with  such  tender- 
ness and  care. 

But    Rtiddenly   one  day   the   sun   ceased    to 

shine 
And  the  most  precious  of  Jewels  would  no 

longer  be  mine. 
I  prayed  and  begged  but  on  Tom  Klppur  r>ay 
An  ungel  from  heaven  Just  led  her  away. 

So  now  I  light  the  candles  when  the  sun 

begins  to  set 
And  how  many  times  my  eyes  are  sad  and 

wet! 
But  I  shall  carry  on  despite  my  pain  and  fear 
So   luy    retarded   chUd  ahaU  still   have   her 

daddy  dear. 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    llAWAH 
IN  •HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•TATI\■ES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  one  of  two  primary  bills  to  facili- 
tate adoption  of  Vietnamese  orphans  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion through  congressional  hearings 
of  the  problems  facing  these  children 
and  their  prospective  adoptive  parents. 

My  personal  correspondence  from 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  and 
from  social  workers  within  Vietnam  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  speeding  the 
adoption  of  these  innocent  orphans  who 
still  suffer  from  the  results  of  a  war 
whicli  we  once  considered  our  liighest 
national  priority. 

However,  from  other  branches  of  this 
Government  I  have  received  questions 
about  the  general  ad\'isability  of  Viet- 
namese-American  adoptions.   Over  the 
next  3  days  I  am  presenting  a  list  of 
these  points  and  rebuttals  from  "The 
Children,"   a  book  on   Asian- American 
adoptions  v.xitten  in  1969  by  Jan  de  Har- 
tog.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Atheneum 
Publishers   for   granting   permission   to 
reprint  these  copjTighted  excerpts: 
Some   Coauioif  Objections  to  These 
Adoptions 
(By  Jan  de  Hartog ) 

1 .  "AlWPTION  IS  NOT  THE  SOLmON" 

The  first  time  I  heard  this  one  was  in 
Saigon,  during  the  summer  cf  1967.  1  had 
just  come  back  to  the  hotel,  sick  to  my 
stomach  after  visiting  my  first  Vietnamese 
orphanage,  haunted  as  I  entered  the  lobby 
by  the  faces  of  dying  Infants  In  Iron  cots 
and  by  the  vision  of  hundreds  of  toddlers  ly- 
ing apathetically  on  the  hot  concrete  of  the 
courtyard  In  the  scorching  sun,  some  mas- 
turbating in  vacant  boredom,  one  lapping  his 
own  urine  to  slake  his  thirst.  On  my  way  to 
the  elevator  a  war  correspondent  whom  I  had 
met  the  day  before  Invited  me  for  a  drink  In 
the  bar. 

I  had  to  do  something  to  banish  those 
imskges  from  my  mind;  this  «'as  as  good  a 
diversion  as  any.  I  followed  him  into  the  bar, 
crowded  with  officials  and  olScers;  tliere  he 
Introduced  me  to  a  man  In  his  early  forUci, 
a  government  social  worker  whom  I  shall  c&ll 
Andrew  Hopkins.  The  three  of  us  liad  a 
drink  together  and  talked  about  the  war, 
the  sufferings  of  the  civilians,  especially  the 
children;  soon  I  found  myself  telling  the 
two  men  in  terms  that  must  have  been  fairly 
emotional  what  I  had  seen  that  afternoon. 
They  listened  courteously;  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, the  correspondent  said,  "I  can  imagine 
that  what  you  saw  must  have  upset  you,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  plac«  you  have  seen 
Is  nohing  compared  to  .  .  ."  and  be  men- 
tioned an  orplianage  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  "You  are  upset  because  you're  new 
here. '  he  added.  Once  you  have  been  In 
Vietnam  for  a  few  weeks  you  11  see  things 
more  objectively." 

•  But  I  dout  want  to  see  the  suffering  of 
these  children  objectively,"  I  protested.  "Only 
by  looking  at  It  subjectively  can  I  hope  to 
k*ep  the  senre  of  urgency  I'll  need  if  I  want 
to  get  some  of  them  out." 

"How  do  Tou  mean,  out?"  Hopkins  asked. 

I  told  htm  that  I  had  come  to  Vietnam  to 
trace  s>.''y  orphans  under  the  age  of  three. 
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Allotted  to  our  Qu&ker  organization  by  the 
Vietnamese  government  after  we  bad  found 
familiea  In  the  United  States  prepared  to 
adopt  them.  I  bad  expected  him  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  my  mission,  but  he  was  not.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  afraid  that  what 
you  ar«  prt^Kcing  Is  not  merely  pointless.  It's 
wrong.  I  think  It  only  fair  to  warn  you  that 
I  will  feel  obliged  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
stop  you." 

"Stop  me?"  I  asked.  Incredulous.  "Why?" 

"For  the  simple  reason  that  adoption  Is 
not  the  solution,"  he  answered. 

"The  solution  to  what?" 

*To  the  problem  of  the  displaced  and  or- 
phaned children  of  Vietnam,"  he  answered 
patiently.  "We  are  trying  to  do  a  professional 
}ob  here  against  Impossible  odds.  We  are  In 
a  country  with  no  welfare  organization  worth 
speaking  of.  riddled  with  corruption  and 
nepotism,  where  at  every  turn  you  find  sorae 
toUgate  or  somebody's  cousin  blocking  the 
road.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  will  eventually 
convince  the  Vietnamese  that  our  way  of 
dealing  with  these  problems  is  efficient  and 
humane;  to  achieve  that  we  must  not  com- 
promise our  case  by  permitting  private  clti- 
aens  like  yourself  to  pick  over  the  trash 
bei^M,  so  to  speak,  and  make  off  with  one  or 
two  individual  kids  for  adoptions,  or  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  a  hoepital  in  the  States,  or 
what  have  you  .  .  ." 

We  sat  in  the  bar  for  another  hour.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  encountered  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  tried  to  reason  with  him.  I  knew 
myaeU  liow  difficult  it  was  to  visualize  any  of 
these  children  as  individuals.  You  never  saw 
one  of  them  alone,  they  always  came  in 
packs:  swarming  around  a  tank  manned  by 
soldiers  distributing  candy,  shouting  "Ho.  ho. 
ho!"  at  an  American  sergeant  dressed  up  as 
Santa  Claus.  waving  little  paper  Sags  and 
Blnglng  in  high-pitched  voices  in  honor  of 
Tlalting  dignitaries.  Even  In  a  hospital  bed 
they  were  not  alone  but  forced  to  share  it 
with  two  others,  whether  wounded,  diseased, 
ae  dyin^  their  numbers  made  It  almost  im- 
poaslble  to  visualize  them  separately. 

I  knew  this  from  experience.  While  still  in 
America.  I  had  found  myself  talking  about 
"the  "  Vietnamese  orphans  and  "the"  found- 
lings c^  mixed  parentage  until  la  the  end  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  working  not  for  children 
of  flesh  and  blood  but  for  swarms  of  disem- 
bodied little  ghosts  undlstlngulshable  one 
from  another,  countless  Identical  little  faces 
shouting  volcelessly  In  my  dreams.  The  only 
way  to  combat  the  hypnosis  of  their  num- 
bers, Marjorie  and  I  discovered,  was  by  be- 
eomtnc  Involved  with  them  as  persons  on  an 
ereryday  basis;  we  escaped  from  the  spell  of 
tbelr  numbers  only  after  our  own  children 
arrived.  Here  In  Vietnam  the  only  people  I 
had  met  ao  far  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  fate  of  one  Isolated  child  without 
the  guilty  feeling  that  they  were  meting  out 
preferential  treatment  were  the  nuns  who 
looked  after  the  children  In  the  orphanage 
I  bad  Just  visited.  But  even  the  Mother  8u- 
pertor.  who  had  left  her  office  for  an  hour  to 
accompany  us  through  the  wards,  had 
seemed  reluctant  to  allow  one  child  to  be 
singled  out  for  salvation  among  the  hun- 
dreds milling  around  her.  as  if  she  thought  It 
niore  virtuous  to  let  all  of  them  perish  In 
misery  and  deprivation  than  to  ptermlt  one 
of  them  to  get  away.  "Perish"  was  not  too 
strong  a  word;  the  mortality  rate  of  Infants 
under  eighteen  months  in  the  orphanages  of 
Saigon  was  horrendous.  Sixty  doomed  in- 
fanta could  be  saved  in  this  Instance  by 
placing  them  with  American  familiea  for 
permanent  a4ot)tlon;  to  prevent  their  leav- 
ing the  crpiiaDace  would  UteraUy  condemn 
them  to  death.  Certainly  as  many  of  ttiem  as 
poMlble  should  be  helped,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  if  sixty  out  of  half  a  mill  ion  were 
placed  for  adoption  overseas  It  would  neither 
retard  that  help  by  one  second  or  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  others.  On  the  contrary. 
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seeing  these  adopted  children  in  American 
communities  might  stir  more  private  citi- 
zens in  America  to  support  such  help.  whUe 
to  the  orphanages  it  would  mean  sixty 
mouths  less  to  feed.  In  my  opinion,  Andrew 
Hopkins  had  no  case  beyond  the  abstract 
maxim  that  all  relief  should  be  directed  at 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  To  sabotage  the  .<;aving  of  sixty  child- 
ren on  that  basis  alone  seemed  indefensible. 

But  although  he  was  courteous  and  patient 
and.  once  the  drinks  took  effect,  even  ami- 
able, he  remained  adamant  In  his  determina- 
tion to  stop  me.  "Adoption  is  not  the  solu- 
tion." he  reiterated,  stubbornly. 

Maybe  the  Dubonnet  we  were  drinking 
was  stronger  than  I  remembered,  maybe  it 
was  the  passion  of  the  moment,  but  I  must 
confess  I  quoted  to  him  a  line  from  Wil- 
liam Blake's  Jerusalem:  "He  who  would  do 
good  to  another  must  do  it  in  minute  partlc- 
u'.ars;  general  good  Is  to  the  plea  of  the 
scoundrel,  the  hypocrite  and  the  flatterer." 

He  took  it  with  good  grace,  there  never 
seemed  to  be  any  feeling  of  personal  ani- 
mosity toward  me  on  his  part.  I  was,  to  him, 
simply  a  weil-meanlnfe  ^ut  dangerous  dilet- 
tante at>out  to  corrupt  the  professional  pur- 
ity of  his  planning;  he  obviously  had  made  a 
decision  of  conscience  and  a  man's  con- 
science is  not  up  for  revision  during  the 
cocktail  hour.  But  at  the  time  I  still  thought 
he  could  be  convinced  by  arguments. 

My  last  argument  was,  "The  child  I  was 
looking  for  this  afternoon  is  called  Nguyen 
Xuan  Phong.  He  is  eighteen  months  old,  a 
foundling,  and  the  Amarican  doctor  who  saw 
him  said  that  unless  be  was  taken  out  of 
the  orphanage  within  a  week  he  would  die. 
How  would  you  feel  toward  someone  who  was 
trying  to  stop  me  if  tlie  child's  name  was 
not  Xuan  Phong  but  Andrew  Hopltins?" 

He  smiled,  rose  to  his  feet  and  patted  by 
shoulder.  "JoUy  good  try. "  he  said,  then  he 
winked  at  his  friend  and  left,  undaunted. 
Only  later  did  I  realize  that  I  had  tried  to 
argue  with  an  article  of  faith. 

Should  you  encounter  this  argument  your- 
self, you  might  as  well  realize  before  you 
start  that  you  will  never  convince  your  op- 
ponent, not  even  by  pointing  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  that  aid  may  only  be 
given  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  Jesus'  mirac- 
ulous healings  were  impermissible  demon- 
strations of  preferential  treatment.  It  is 
more  than  Just  a  philosophical  problem:  why 
should  one  sufferer  among  the  thousand  be 
granted  the  grace  of  the  Master's  attention? 
Why  Lazarus  and  not  another? 

We  may  never  know  the  answer  to  that 
question,  but  at  least  one  answer  seems 
wrong:  that  for  the  sake  of  fairness  the 
miracle  shall  be  undone  and  its  beneficiary 
thrown  back  among  the  sufferers.  The  rea- 
soning that  no  man  ^all  be  granted  the 
grace  of  Salvation  unless  all  are  saved  makes 
sense  only  to  a  computer. 


OIL  HAS  NO  WINDFALL  PROFITS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATTVES 

Thurtday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Ttxas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dick  West's  editorial  column  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  always  shows  a 
commonsense  viewjxjlnt  on  Issues  fac- 
ing our  country.  I  would  like  to  give  my 
colleagues  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
excellent  editoritd  from  the  January  25 
Dallas  Morning  News  concerning  the 
question  of  windfall  profits: 
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ThOSK    "WiNDFAIJt-"    PEOFITS 

It  is  time — past  time,  forsooth — to  talk 
some  sense  about  oU.  company  profits.  Little 
enough  sense  is  being  talked  in  Washington 
these  days. 

Scarcely  does  one  know  how  to  begin  re- 
counting the  malignant  acts  lately  Imputed 
to  the  oil  companies.  They  contrived  the 
energy  crisis  so  as  to  make  "windfall  profits." 
They  are  gouging  the  American  energj-con- 
sumer  with  robber-baronish  glee.  Why  not 
cut  their  water  off?  They  have  cut  our  oil  off. 
And  so  the  corollary  proposals  follow  in  fran- 
tic cadence:  Let  us  roll  back  crude  oil  prices; 
let  the  Treasury  confiscate  all  windfall  prof- 
its; let  Congress  set  up  a  federal  corporation 
to  sell  cil  at  "reasouablB"  prices. 

And  so  to  the  ba.sic  question:  Are  the  com- 
panies really  making  a  killing  on  the  energy 
crisis?  They  are  making  money,  this  is  cer- 
tain. But  a  kUllng?  A  wlndfaU  profit?  Not  so. 
A  few  basic  facts,  if  you  please:  Oil  has 
long  been  a  profitable  business,  but  not  so 
profitable  as  we  Imagine.  From  1963  to  1972. 
return  on  invested  capital  in  the  industry 
fell  from  9.6  per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent.  Mean- 
while, expense  skyrocketed.  In  20  years,  the 
cost  of  finding  a  dollar's  worth  of  oil  reserves 
more  than  doubled.  Yet  government  re- 
straints on  the  price  of  ail  and  gas  kept  the 
industry  from  raising  enough  capital  to  fi- 
nance an  adequate  number  of  exploration 
and  expansion  projects.  The  consequence: 
An  energy  shortage. 

Comes  1973,  and  at  last  we  find  the  com- 
panies earning  lots  of  money;  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  profits  Is  what  Exxon  reported 
the  other  day.  Frankly,  we  ought  to  be  glad. 
Those  profits  are  going  to  get  us  out  of  the 
energy  shortage. 

In  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  Dr. 
W.  PhUlip  Qranun  of  Texaa  A&M  draws  a 
striking  parallel.  Before  anyone  found  oil 
in  America,  Oramm  i>olnt8  out,  we  relied  on 
whale  oil.  But  in  the  1840«  and  '50s  the  whale 
supply  became  scarce;  as  it  did,  the  price  of 
whale  oil  rose  rapidly — from  43  cents  a  gal- 
lon in  1823  to  $1.45  a  gallon  by  1866. 

What  thereupon  happened?  Let  Oramm 
tell  It:  "Rising  prices  caused  consumers  to 
act  out  of  their  own  self-interest  to  econo- 
mize the  use  of  fuel.  Rising  prices  gave  an 
inducement  for  producers  to  Increase  output 
of  whale  and  sperm  oil  through  Increases  In 
Investment,  Improvements  in  technology  and 
Increased  labor  output  ...  It  appears  that 
rising  prices  caused  output  to  Increase  per- 
haps by  1,000  percent.  Meanwhile,  Col.  Drake 
had  struck  oU  in  Pennsylvania;  the  high 
price  of  whale  oil  gave  crude-oU  men  the 
Incentive  to  develop  a  cheaper  source  of 
energy. 

That  is  how  the  free  market  works,  and 
that  is  how  it  will  work  now  if  we  let  it.  What 
is  the  oil  Industry  doing  with  its  windfall 
profits?  Well.  Exxon  plana  to  Increase  capital 
expenditures  73  per  cent  this  year;  it  pro- 
pKiees  to  find  more  oil,  buUd  bigger  refineries. 
And  very  glad  of  It  we  should  be. 

Our  oilmen  are  like  the  19th-century 
whalers;  untU  someone  undercuts  them  with 
a  cheaper  energy  source,  they  have  a  job  to 
do.  and  they  will  assuredly  do  it — unless 
harpooned  by  the  Captain  Ahabs  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress. 


THIS  COULD  HAPPEN  IN  YOUR  CITY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  197 i 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  course  of  implementation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Amendments  Act  of  1972 
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'Public  Law  92-313)  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped between  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Services  Administration 
which  is  unexpected,  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

These  two  agencies  in  the  past  have 
endeavored  to  maintain  a  fair  reciprocal 
balance  in  rentals.  That  is.  on  space  con- 
trolled by  GSA  and  used  by  the  Postal 
Service,  the  rental  payable  to  GSA  would 
be  in  line  with  that  charged  to  GSA  for 
comparable  quarters  in  a  Postal  Service 
building. 

For  fiscal  year  1975  GSA  has  promul- 
gated a  new  fee  schedule  at  significantly 
liigher  rates  than  present  charges.  In 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  a  city  of  40,000,  GSA 
increased  the  annual  rental  for  postofBce 
space  from  $3.40  per  square  foot  to  $6.71, 
effective  July  1,  1974.  The  postoffice,  al- 
leging they  were  encumbered  with  and 
paying  for  more  space  than  was  actually 
needed  since  completion  of  another 
postal  facility  in  Pocatello,  leased 
another  building  for  considerably  less 
money  and  made  plans  to  move  March  1. 
1974. 

There  are  points  pro  and  con  for  both 
agencies.  The  Postal  Service  cannot  be 
faulted  for  trying  to  economize  wherever 
possible.  General  Services  Administration 
understandably  is  anxious  to  realize  the 
best  possible  revenue  from  the  buildings 
under  its  management/control,  and  ad- 
mittedly in  some  areas  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  rentals  is  justified  and  overdue. 
On  the  other  hand,  rentals  of  necessity 
must  be  kept  in  line  with  comparable 
space  in  the  immediate  area  if  a  landlord 
expects  tenants  to  remain. 

For  Pocatello  citizens  and  American 
taxpayers,  however,  the  cold  fact  is  that 
GSA,  storekeeper  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  being  left  with  a  virtually 
unrentable  building  space  at  an  annual 
loss  of  $36,000.  while  the  Postal  Service 
is  paying  out  a  yearly  $5,000  to  rent 
another  facility  and  alleging  it  is  "saving 
money" — for  the  Postal  Service,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  you,  for  me,  or  for  the 
taxpayers  who  must  assume  the  double 
burden  at  a  total  outlay  of  more  tlian 
$40,000. 

I  have  met  with  officials  of  the  Postal 
Service' and  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration several  times  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  situation.  I  have  written 
Postmaster  General  Klassen,  OMB  Di- 
rector Ash,  and  President  Nixon.  My 
letter  to  the  President  follows: 

February  4.   1974. 
Tlie  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President   of   the    United   States, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  serious  problem 
has  arisen  in  the  City  of  Pocatello,  Idaho 
which  might  well  be  repeated  elsewhere  in 
the  nation.  Pocatello  has  a  population  of 
more  than  40,000,  and  is  the  largest  city 
in  my   Congressional  District. 

In  September  1973  the  Postal  Service 
decided  to  move  from  its  Federal  Building 
quarters  in  Pocatello  to  a  less  expensive,  pri- 
vately-owned facility.  The  new  quarters  are 
not  as  accessible,  not  as  commodious,  not  as 
convenient  for  parking.  However,  a  lease 
was  signed  November  11,  1873  and  the  post 
office  plans  to  move  March  1,  1974.  The  rea- 
son given  for  the  transfer  was  that  General 
Services  Administration,  under  implemeuta- 
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tlon  of  the  Public  BuUdings  Amendment  of 
1972,  is  promulgating  a  new  fee  schediUe 
which  will  result  in  a  greatly  increased  rental 
effective  July  1,  1974.  GSA  claims  the  Postal 
Service  has  never  made  any  formal  request 
to  negotiate,  and  in  fact  has  reported  to 
me  that  they  (GSA)  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
evaluating their  rate  schedules  with  a  view 
to  possible  significant  reductions  in  certain 
localities. 

For  Pocatello  citizens  and  American  tax- 
payers, the  cold  fact  is  that  GSA,  store- 
keeper for  the  federal  government,  is  being 
left  with  a  virtually  unrentable  building 
spare  at  an  annual  loss  of  $36,000,  while 
the  Postal  Service  is  paying  out  a  yearly 
S5,000  to  rent  another  faciUty  and  alleging 
it  is  "saving  money" — for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, but  certainly  not  for  the  taxpayers  who 
must  assume  this  added  burden,  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $40,000. 

What  has  happened  in  Pocatello  may  and 
very  well  could  happen  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disagreement 
between  two  federal  agencies — each  striving 
to  keep  its  finances  in  the  black — resulting 
in  an  unrealistically  high  cost  to  the  na- 
tioji's  taxpayers.  primarUy  the  middle  in- 
come families  who  are  already  overburdened. 

There  must  be  a  compromise,  on  both 
sides.  Federal  government  offices  admittedly 
have  been  getting  an  inexpensive  ride  for  a 
long  time.  Inflationary  cost  of  rentals  and 
maintenance  long  ago  caught  up  with  pri- 
vate bvisiness.  and  have  now  made  their  im- 
pact felt  on  federal  facilities. 

GSA  and  the  Postal  Service  must  reevaluate 
their  rates,  however,  on  a  more  realistic 
local  level.  What  is  applicable  in  Brooklyn 
or  Philadelphia  certainly  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate or  fair  for  Pocatello.  Idaho  or  Wil- 
son, North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  develop  into  a  matter  of  contention  be- 
tween any  agencies  of  the  government  which 
will  result  in  disservice  to  the  people — the 
taxpayers  of  the  nation  who  support  that 
government.  This  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  resolved  on  a  cooperative  level  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  public  these  agencies 
were  created  to  serve. 

I  urge  that  you  enjoin  the  Postal  Service 
from  removing  its  faculty,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  from  any  increase 
in  rates  over  FT  1974,  until  a  complete 
review  can  be  completed  of  all  aspects  of  the 
matter  and  an  acceptable  compromise  worked 
out. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orval  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress . 


NO  PAY  INCREASE  FOR  CONGRESS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF  tennessex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
concerning  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  pay  raises  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  proposal.  Unless 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  act  promptly, 
these  salary  increases  will  take  effect  in 
less  than  30  days  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967. 
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The  last  pay  increase  was  5  years  ago 
in  1969,  and  since  then  the  cost  of  living 
as  reflected  by  the  consumer  price  index 
for  all  items  has  risen  over  20  percent. 
The  issue  here  is  not  whether  we  deserve 
an  increase  in  pay,  but  whether  we  as  the 
elected  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
to  set  the  tone  for  wage  demands  in  1974 
by  accepting  this  7V2  percent  increase. 

We  already  know  that  the  United 
States  is  now  in  a  dangerous  inflationary 
spiral.  I  tell  my  colleagues,  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  not  set  an  example 
for  the  people  of  America,  then  who  will 
begin  to  cut  the  rate  of  inflation? 


VEYSEY  URGES  SOLAR  ENERGY 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
today  scheduled  to  take  up  legislation 
which  deals  with  the  more  futuristic 
aspect  of  our  struggle  to  find  enough 
energy  to  meet  this  Nation's  seemingly 
insatiable  demands.  The  change  in  our 
floor  schedule  prompts  me  to  suggest 
we  can  make  this  first  st*p  in  the  solar 
energy  legislation  a  bit  more  effective 
with  some  minor  changes.  Solar  energy 
has  been  to  most  Americans,  one  of  those 
strange  but  never  really  get  to  know — a 
regular  part  of  our  life  which  is  too  close 
to  really  see  analj-tically. 

We  think  of  the  Sim  as  a  blessing  when 
it  brightly  turns  a  February  freeze  into  a 
balmy  early  spring.  But  we  do  not  really 
have  the  perspective  to  imagine  the  Sun 
running  our  cars,  our  machinery,  or  even 
see  it  providing  us  with  hot  water  and 
space  heat  inside  our  homes.  Yet,  all  of 
these  are  possible. 

I  have  a  particular  appreciation  for 
the  potential  of  sun  to  provide  domestic 
heat.  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
when  the  California  desert  was  growing 
and  when  I  was  growing  up  in  it.  and 
before  we  had  "unlimited"  modem  power 
and  fuels,  the  pioneers  of  the  Southwest 
had  their  own  unlimited  power  reserve. 
They  heated  their  water,  their  homes, 
and  their  businesses  with  solar  heat. 
With  cumbersome,  homemside,  crude- 
looking  but  inexpensive  contraptions, 
they  turned  sunshine  into  controlled 
domestic  heating.  And  they  were  doing  it 
at  a  fraction  of  today's  heating  expense 
in  the  same  area. 

Then  prosperity  and  progress  began 
to  set  in  and  the  contraptions  disap- 
peared with  the  arrival  of  electric  stoves 
and  furnaces,  and  heaters  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  all  gain 
from  the  experiences  of  those  earlj-  l900°s 
desert  dwellers.  They  had  exactly  what 
we  have  today.  A  need  for  hot  water  and 
home  heat — and  a  sun  overhead  read>'  to 
go  to  work.  Of  course,  some  of  us  have 
a  greater  need,  and  some  of  us  have  more 
sunshine.  But  it  really  is  only  a  matter 
of  degree.  The  key  is  to  correlate  the  po- 
tential with  the  need,  and  I  hope  our  leg- 
islative efforts  will  be  so  directed.  The  bUl 
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we  were  to  consider  today  is  a  beginning. 
It  gets  us  on  the  road. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  us  become  much 
more  specific  and  more  program- 
oriented  tai  this  measure,  and,  in  the 
future  considerations. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  priority  pro- 
graming and  some  projects  authorized. 

The  most  inexpensive  solar  energy  \ise 
and  one  of  our  most  needed  is  water 
heating.  The  Sun  can  heat  water  half  as 
cheaply  as  electricity  and  Just  about  at 
the  same  cost  as  gas  at  today's  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  most 
immediately  available  use  of  solar  energy 
should  be  explored  thoroughly  and  with- 
out delay.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  our 
top  priority  solar  development  project 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  include  it 
specifically  in  any  solar  energy  program 
we  develop,  Including  this  particular  leg- 
islative effort. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  academia,  sci- 
ence, and  industry  in  southern  California 
are  involved  in  this  very  concept.  South- 
em  California  Gas  Co.  and  university 
scientists  are  working  on  the  Cal  Tech 
campus  in  Pasadena  on  a  solar  heating 
project  which  I  can  report  looks  ex- 
tremely encouraging. 

They  believe  that  in  the  near  future — 
and  depending  on  the  future  price  of 
gas — they  can  develop  a  solar  converter 
which  will  fit  into  southern  California 
homes,  and  which  will  take  care  of  aU 
water  heating  needs  except  on  particu- 
larly cloudy  days. 

And  they  are  especially  enthused  about 
the  possibility  of  servicing  apartments. 
There,  efficiency  would,  in  theory,  be 
much  greater. 

The  gas  company  would  produce  and 
Install  the  units,  renting  them  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Regular  gas  heating  units  would 
also  remain  in  the  homes  to  be  used  when 
overcast  skies  prevented  adequate  sun- 
shine to  operate  the  solar  converters. 

Right  now,  research  fimds  would 
greaUy  asaist  this  worthy  project  along. 
Cal  Tech  is  requesting  grant  funds  and  I 
am  urging  that  they  be  awarded  such 
financing.  But  many  more  such  projects 
could  be  undertaken  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress make  them  a  top  priority. 

Another  especially  attractive  poten- 
tial for  solar  energy  is  in  the  heating  of 
space  and  Water  in  mc^ile  homes.  Mobile 
homes  first  have  limited  cubic  feet  to 
heat.  Second,  they  have  a  metal  shell 
in  mofst  cases  which  would  be  more  cchi- 
ducive  to  heat  than  stationary  homes. 

Third,  mobile  homes  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  They  accounted 
for  some  20  percent  of  our  new  hous- 
ing starts  in  the  Nation  in  the  past  year. 
Mobile  homes  are  especially  popiilar  in 
the  South — where,  by  coincidence,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 

Finally,  the  mobile  home  industry  it- 
self is  interested  in  helping  develop  solar 
energy.  They,  of  course,  would  like  to  ad- 
vertise their  product  as  energy -efficient, 
and  therefore,  will  be  a  more  than  en- 
thusiastic partner  with  the  Government 
and  with  science  in  developing  this 
potentiaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  kind  of 
projects  we  must  become  involved  in  and 
we  must  do  so  with  a  rifle  shot  ap- 
proach— not  a  scattergun  blast. 
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Again,  priorities  imast  be  established. 

First,  should  be  the  most  readily  usable 
and  most  promising  use  of  solar  energy — 
as  a  replacement  for  gas  in  the  heating 
of  water.  This  is  the  area  where  solar 
energy  today  can  compete  on  an  eco- 
nomic level  with  our  current  technology 
and  with  our  current  prices.  And  it  is 
twice  as  economical  in  this  context  as  is 
electricity. 

Second,  as  a  space  heating  component, 
solar  energy  requires  more  adaptation 
than  gas  or  electricity — but  it  is  not  a 
major  adaptation.  Given  new  technology 
or  higher  prices — solar  energy  coiUd  very 
well  become  a  mainstay  in  our  home 
heating  systems. 

Third,  cooling  by  Eolar  energy  is  a 
little  further  down  the  line.  It  will  take 
more  work.  SUll,  it  is  within  reach,  and 
deserves  a  specific  research  effort. 

Finally,  within  sight,  but  far  down  the 
line,  is  the  conversion  of  solar  energy  to 
electricity. 

Right  now,  this  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  projects, 
and  this  set  of  priorities  would  make  this 
legislation  and  all  of  oiu-  legislative 
efforts  in  this  field  of  solar  energy  much 
more  incisive  and  much  more  efficient. 

The  legislation  in  question  and  which 
we  will  soon  consider  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  I  intend  to  support  it  and 
similar  efforts. 

However,  I  hope  that  when  we  begin  to 
implement  this  legislation,  and  when  we 
write  future  legislation,  we  can  sharpen 
our  cutting  edge  and  set  some  priorities, 
some  goals,  and  some  concepts  in  hard 
language. 

In  that  context  I  Intend  to  suggest 
some  specifics  which  I  believe  would  fit 
neatly  and  constructively  into  the  bill 
authorized  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

I  will  propose  development  of  a  prior- 
ity schedule  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, ranking  specific  solar  energy  uses 
by  their  capacity  to  contribute  to  our 
immediate  energy  supplies,  and  commit- 
ting us  to  intensify  our  research  and 
development  effort,  and  to  provide  neces- 
sary funding  for  those  projects  which 
demonstrate  the  best  chance  to  con- 
tribute quickly  to  our  energy  needs.  My 
proposals  will  be  geared  to  the  concept 
of  becoming  energy  self-sufficient  by 
1980. 

I  offer  these  proposed  amendments  for 
your  consideration: 

Section  15 

The  Administrator  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  follow- 
ing provisions; 

(1)  Developmental  efforts  under  this  Act 
shall  b«  assigned  a  schedule  of  priorities, 
concentrating  available  fimds  and  project 
resources  on  the  most  immediately  commer- 
cially feasible  solar  energy  uses. 

(2)  Research  and  development  efforts  un- 
der this  legislation  and  the  priorities  as- 
signed to  solar  energy  uses  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  avBlIablUty  of  private 
funds  and  the  extent  ef  private  Industry 
Interest  in  specific  projects. 

(3)  A  ecbedule  for  development  of  solar 
energy  and  the  establtehment  of  annual 
goals  for  progress  and  annual  standards  for 
expanding  solar  energy's  contribution  as  a 
percentage  cf  our  total  energy  needs  shall  be 
defined  within  sl.x  months  after  passage  of 
this  Act. 
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(4)  This  priority  schedule  shall  be  keyed 
to  the  goal  of  achieving  energy  Independence 
by  the  year  1980. 

(5)  All  priorities,  goals,  and  schedules  es- 
tablished under  this  provision,  and  progress 
In  attaining  those  goals  shall  be  reported 
annually  to  the  Congress  through  the  ap- 
propriate  Congressional   Committee. 


COMMITTEE  STRUCTURE 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Committees 
is  making  a  valiant  attempt  to  revise, 
modernize,  and  reform  the  committee 
structure  of  this  body.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee has  labored  long  and  hard  to  pro- 
duce their  working  report- of  December  7. 
Yet,  I  find  the  committee  has  made  one 
significant  omission  in  their  preliminary 
report.  They  made  no  provision  for  a 
Small  Business  Committee  and  it  is  es- 
sential the  House  has  one. 

We  need  a  Small  Business  Committee 
for  two  seemingly  contradictory  reasons. 
First,  small  business  in  aggregate  rep- 
resents a  huge  segment  of  the  American 
economy  whose  interests  must  be  repre- 
sented. And,  second,  small  business  is 
composed  of  the  little  guy  down  the  street 
who  needs  Government  protection  be- 
cause he  lacks  an  organized  or  powerful 
lobby  to  push  his  interests  and  concerns. 

Small  business  represents  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  GNP;  it  provides  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  employment;  and,  it  con- 
stitutes 95  percent  of  all  businesses. 
Tliese  are  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  small  business  community  has  a 
huge  impact  on  the  economy  which  must 
receive  consideration  in  congressional 
deliberations.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
argue  that  committees  now  take  into  con- 
sideration the  small  business  impact  in 
work  on  various  legislation.  Yet,  as  a 
practical  matter  we  must  recognize  that 
just  does  not  happen  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will.  A  Small  Business 
Committee  is  the  only  means  to  bridge 
this  gap. 

A  segment  of  the  economy  so  large 
also  needs  a  committee  due  to  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  problems  and  Federal 
actions  which  affect  it.  Other  commit- 
tees could  not  possibly  hope  to  fully  ex- 
];lore  this  area,  let  alone  produce  bal- 
anced and  cross  sectional  recommenda- 
tions and  acts.  We  can  only  hope  a  full 
fledged  Small  Business  Committee  with 
adequate  resources  can  do  tlie  job. 

Small  businessmen  by  their  very 
nature  are  independent  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  oi-gani7:ation.  Rather  than  em- 
bracing Government,  they  have  stayed 
away  wanting  only  to  be  left  in  peace. 
While  tliis  philosophy  is  commendable. 
tlie  result  has  been  numerous  "little 
guys'  standing  by  themselves  imable  to 
with.<;tand  predatory  hog  Government 
and  big  business. 

Because  they  are  small,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  a  single  forum  and 
.single  committee  for  them  to  air  prob- 
lems and  get  action.  Small  business  sim- 
ply cannot  fight  the  large  hiterests  for 
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even  time  to  be  heard.  A  Small  Business 
Committee  will  guarantee  access. 

In  a  sense,  small  business  interests 
are  essentially  negative — some  of  us  feel 
t)mt  "negative"  is  actually  positive  in 
tins  case.  They  ask  the  Government  for 
practically  nothing  and  repay  what  they 
get  with  interest.  Their  thrust  is  to  get 
Government  and  big  business  off  their 
backs,  so  they  can  compete  in  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  needs  a  Small 
Business  Committee  desperately.  Let  us 
give  the  little  guy  who  supports  bread- 
winners for  over  100  million  Americans 
and  asks  for  practically  nothing,  a 
chance  to  receive  real  consideration  by 
the  Federal  body  most  representative  of 
the  people. 


RALPH  R.  BARTELSMEYER 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  January  25,  Ralph  R.  Bartels- 
meyer.  Deputy  Highway  Administrator, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  died 
following  hospitalization  for  treatment 
of  a  heart  ailment. 

A  close  friend  of  mine,  Ralph  Bartels- 
meyer  had  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
highway  engineers  and  administrators 
in  the  Nation.  An  expert  in  transporta- 
tion problems.  Ralph  Bartelsmeyer's 
death  takes  from  this  Nation  an  indi- 
vidual whose  talents  and  abilities  will 
be  sorely  missed  during  the  energy  crisis. 

Ralph  Bartelsmeyer  was  not  only  com- 
petent, dependable,  and  able.  He  retained 
that  special  human  touch  that  few  peo- 
ple possess.  No  problem,  however  com- 
plex, was  so  large  that  Ralph  Bartels- 
meyer lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  people  in  a  straightforward, 
honest  fashion.  Ralph  Bartelsmeyer  was 
one  of  the  most  trusted  and  respected 
men  in  public  life. 

A  former  resident  of  Belleville  and 
Nashville,  HI.,  Ralph  Bartelsmeyer  was 
the  St.  Clair  Coimty  superintendent  of 
highways  from  1948  to  1953.  He  then 
served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois 
Highway  Department  for  10  years. 

After  holding  the  State  position  for 
nearly  10  years  he  was  a  vice  president 
and  consulting  engineer  for  H.  W.  Loch- 
ner  and  Co.,  with  its  principal  office  in 
Chicago.  He  assumed  his  Federal  posi- 
tion in  1969. 

Bom  near  Hoyleton  m  Washington 
County,  Mr.  Bartelsmeyer  had  been  en- 
gaged in  highway  work  ever  since  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1931. 

He  started  his  career  in  a  district  office 
of  the  Illinois  Highway  Department,  then 
served  as  the  Washington  County  super- 
intendent of  highways  and  later  was  a 
field  engineer  for  the  late  Marquette  Ce- 
ment Co.  His  appointment  as  the  St. 
Clair  County  superintendent  of  highways 
followed. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Illinois 
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Association  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Highways,  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  and  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  since  1942. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Marjorie  Shirley;  two  sons,  Fred  Bartels- 
meyer, 30  North  Cape  Court,  Belleville; 
and  Karl  Bartelsmeyer,  Carbondale ;  two 
brothers,  Clarence  Bartelsmeyer.  Fergu- 
son, Mo.;  and  Dr.  Erwin  Bartelsmeyer, 
Taylorvi'-le,  HI.;  and  six  grandchildren. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  BUR- 
DEN RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  quench  the  thirst  for  infor- 
mation that  has  developed  among  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  who  want  to  run  the 
economy  from  Washington.  In  particu- 
lar. Congress  must  take  action  to  protect 
American  small  businessmen,  independ- 
ent farmers,  and  self-employed  indi- 
viduals from  redtape  imposed  by  a 
Government  more  concerned  with  shuf- 
fling papers  than  with  providing  services. 

I  am  today  cosponsoring  legislation 
entitled  "The  Federal  Paperwork  Burden 
ReUef  Act."  It  is  a  simple  bill,  designed 
for  prompt  action  to  bring  a  ridiculous 
situation  imder  control.  One  recent  sur- 
vey observed  that  the  Government  now 
requires  some  form  or  report  from  these 
businessmen  every  15  days,  and  this  is 
in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

My  bill  directs  the  General  Accovmting 
Office,  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  to  in- 
vestigate Federal  paperwork  require- 
ments. After  this  Investigation,  which 
shall  take  no  more  than  1  year,  the  GAG 
is  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  subsequent 
legislative  action. 

Although  it  is  not  specified  in  the  bill, 
I  would  expect  the  GAO  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Economic  Census  of  Business  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  reports  required  under  this  project 
are  too  lengthy,  too  detailed,  too  com- 
plex, too  confusing,  and  require  spe- 
cialists to  fill  them  out.  Taken  together 
with  forms  and  reports  required  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Social  Security,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  the  total  reporting 
requirements  are  time  consuming  and 
expensive. 

The  resulting  papeniork  burden  is  also 
counterproductive  if  the  role  of  these 
Government  agencies  is  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  small  business  within  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  sis  I  believe  that 
role  should  be.  Small  businesses  caimot 
hire  full-time  accountants  to  handle  the 
full-time  paper  shuffling  imposed  by 
Government.  A  recent  suivey  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
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ness.  an  organization  which  has  endorsed 
this  bill,  showed  that  in  34  percent  of  the 
firms  sm-veyed  the  owner  and  his  or  her 
small  staff  are  directly  involved  in  fill- 
ing out  tliese  many  fonns.  Only  6  percent 
of  these  small  business  fii-ms  can  afford 
the  luxury  ot  independent  accountants 
to  do  the  work. 

Of  neces.sity.  the  time  spent  on  these 
forms  must  be  taken  from  the  time  these 
businessmen  sliould  be  spending  serving 
their  customers.  Tiieie  is  something  very 
basic  and  very  w  rong  aboiit  this  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy. 

In  looking  for  someone  to  blame  for  all 
this.  Congress  does  not  have  to  look  very 
far.  The  mountains  of  regulatory  legisla- 
tion enacted  over  the  last  four  decades 
have  led  directly  to  the  situation  we  face 
today.  Armed  wiih  this  legislation,  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  have  issued  regulation 
after  regulation,  each  requiring  one  or 
more  forms  showing  compliance.  In  1972, 
it  cost  the  srr.ail  basinesG  community  $18 
billion  to  handie  the  estimated  lQ,billion 
sheets  of  paper  required  in  Federal  re- 
ports. 

No  wonder  our  small  businessmen, 
farmers  and  self-emploj-ed  professionals 
are  increasingly  leary  of  "big  brother- 
ism"  in  Government.  They  represent  the 
cornerstone  of  our  system  of  private  en- 
terprise, and  we  are  burj-ing  them  in 
paper. 

Congress  is  initially  resporiiible  for 
this,  and  now  Congress  must  own  up  to 
tWs  responsibility  and  sweep  away  this 
glut  of  paper.  This  bill  is  a  start. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  how 
this  came  about  and  net  let  it  happen 
again.  I  would  suggest  that  any  future 
legislative  proposal  be  accompanied  by 
what  might  be  termed  a  'paperwork  Im- 
pact statement"  showing  the  estimated 
time  and  costs  involved  in  any  Federal 
reporting  requirements.  Any  such  re- 
quirements should  be  simpUfled  and 
standardized  across  agency  lines. 

Our  people  are  being  separated  from 
their  Government  by  a  layer  of  pai>er.  It 
is  time  to  cut  it  away  and  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  the  people  rather  than 
forcing  the  people  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  everj-  bureaucrat. 


THE  DESIGNATION  OF  A  HOLIDAY 
HONORING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 
OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSVLVANU 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  once 
again  introduced  a  bill  which  would  des- 
ignate the  15th  of  January  of  each  year 
as  a  national  holiday  honoring  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

I  have  reintroduced  H.R.  8497  again  in 
order  to  reemphasize  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  sj-mbolically  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  civil  rights  and  equality. 

Much  of  the  harm  which  resulted  from 
segregation  and  discrimination  came 
from  the  idea  that  Negro  Americans  did 
not  count  as  part  of  the  American  public. 
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This  Idea  Is  poisonous.  It  Is  the  typt  of 
thing  that  makes  it  seem  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  not  the  Government  of  all 
the  people.  It  reverses  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can, 
by  the  simple  gesture  of  enacting  this 
legislation,  give  the  lie  to  any  contention 
that  black  Americans  do  not  count  in 
our  history  or  in  our  present. 

We  all  know  that  in  all  the  emotional 
storms  of  our  history  which  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  public,  whether  it  in- 
volved farm  groups,  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  right  of  any  man  to  be- 
come President  despite  his  religion,  that 
the  energy  for  such  spasms  came  from 
the  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
was  Indifferent  to  some  of  the  people. 

I  have  offered  this  legislation  to  coun- 
teract the  feeling  of  Americans  commit- 
ted to  civil  rights  that  they  and  their 
cause  have  be«i  forgotten.  The  designa- 
tion of  such  a  holiday  is  merely  the  rec- 
ognition of  what  most  Americans  already 
know,  that  Martin  Luther  King  was  an 
authentic  American  hero  who  inspired 
not  only  his  own  country,  but  the  world 
88  well. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 
MARTHA  DOLENGA  OP  STERLING 
HEIGHTS,  MICH. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  iccaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  HX7BER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martha 
Marie  Dolenga  of  Sterling  Heights,  Mich., 
recently  won  third  place  in  the  Michigan 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  The  VJ.W.  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  this  fine 
tradition  oC  promoting  good  citizenshH) 
Sin  this  fashion,  and  I  am  naturally 
pleased  to  have  a  resident  of  the  18th 
District  of  Michigan  as  one  of  the 
winners.  I  commend  Miss  Dolenga's  very 
excellent  statement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  which  follows: 

Mt   RESPONSISrUTT  AS   A   CrrizEN 

(By  Martha  Marie  Dolenga) 
Not  gold,  but  only  man  can  make 

A  pe<H>le  great  and  strong 
Men  who  stand  for  tnttli  and  honor's  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  Kxng. 

Brave  men  who  work  while  other's  sleep 

Who  dare  wbil«  other's  fly  . . . 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  Hit  them  to  the  sky. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  poem  inspires  a 
pattern  for  my  rote  aa  a  citizen  and  Its 
responslbUlties.  In  Math  I  learned  the  whole 
Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  Its  parts:  thus,  our 
country's  strength  depends  on  the  con- 
tribution of  every  citizen.  The  United  States 
can  only  be  as  good — or  as  bad — as  the 
citizens  entnisted  with  self-government.  We 
must  treasur*  the  rlghU  our  forefathers 
estabUshed  and  accept  the  responslbUltles 
that  oome  with  them. 

The  pillars  of  our  nation  are  implanted  in 
a  strong  base.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  I 
am  now  a  part  of  this  structiure.  I  want  to 
add  the  same  quality  of  substance  so  that 
future  generations  will  continue  to  buUd 
upon  a  Arm  foundation. 

How  can  I  do  this?  The  pattern  suggested 
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by  the  poem  Implies  four  ways.  First,  the 
Individual  must  stand  for  truth  and  honor. 
To  aoeompllsh  this  v»»  must  lift  our  eyes 
above  the  doubt  and  fear  that  may  surround 
us  and  hold  fast  to  ovr  great  expectations. 
This  will  give  us  hope  and  maintain  our  faith 
In  the  future  of  ovir  country. 

Second,  each  of  us  must  be  a  part  of  cre- 
ating a  people  great  and  strong.  Let's  start 
in  our  own  community.  We  can  reach  out 
with  an  open  heart  and  extend  an  open  hand 
to  o\ir  neighbors.  Let  us  give  of  ourselves. 
Let  us  accept  each  person  for  what  he  is  and 
recognize  his  goodness.  Let  us  respect  the 
rights  of  others  and  obey  the  laws. 

Third,  a  good  cltlztn  must  work  while 
others  sleep.  Be  aware  and  interested  in  cur- 
rent events.  Form  an  opinion  and  express  it. 
Exercise  the  prlvUege  of  voting — the  ballot  Is 
the  strongest  power  of  the  people  and  the 
best  way  for  us  to  voice  our  views.  In  these 
ways  we  wUl  be  working  to  build  plUars  of 
strength  while  others  sleep. 

Finally,  citizens  who  would  put  their 
dreams  Into  action  must  dare  while  others 
fly.  We  must  venture  to  try  our  ideas  so  that 
our  country  will  contiEue  to  grow  with  the 
changing  times. 

I  asked  myself,  What  am  I  really  doing  to 
fulfill  my  responslbUity  as  a  good  citizen?  I 
am  trying  to  be  an  example  of  my  beliefs.  I 
strive  to  give  a  little  of  myself  each  day  to 
those  around  me.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
events  happening  at  my  school,  In  our  com- 
munity. In  the  nation  and  the  world  and  try 
to  keep  Informed  about  them.  I  express  my 
opinions  to  others.  I  have  a  deep  pride  In  my 
home  and  work  to  keep  up  Its  appearance. 

Becoming  a  good  citizen  is  a  growing  proc- 
ess— like  a  flower  it  takes  time  to  develop 
from  a  tiny  seed  to  Its  fullest  bloom.  My 
ideas  and  beliefs  have  grown  from  the  seed 
planted  by  my  mother  and  father,  sisters  and 
brother,  teachers  and  people  around  me.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  good  citizen  have  de- 
veloped through  the  years  and  now  the  flower 
appears.  I  shall  always  try  to  be  a  strong  part 
of  the  whole  and  to  give  of  myself  to  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Not  gold,  but  only  I  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong 
I  wHl  stand  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

I  will  work  whUe  others  sleep 

And  dare  while  other's  fly 
I  will  help  to  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  aky. 


SEVERE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  IN 
GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  a  very  in^xjrtant  statement 
Icame  out  of  Greece  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  value  of  this  document  will  be 
^enhanced  if  its  importance  is  appreciated 
here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  author  of  the  statement  is  George 
Mavros,  the  respected,  pro-Western 
leader  of  the  Center  Union,  the  largest 
political  party  before  the  1967  coup.  Mr. 
Mavros  is  also  the  former  head  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece  and  a  keen  economic 
analyst. 

The  Mavros  statement  on  the  present 
economic  crisis  in  Greece  deserves  our 
close  attention.  Events  in  Greece  Inevi- 
tably affect  American  interests  in  Eiu-ope 
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and  the  Medlterraneam,  as  well  as  our 
standing  with  the  Greek  people. 
The  statement  follows : 

Statement  bt  Mr.  George  Ma\tios 

The  attempt  to  face  the  country's  crucial 
economic  situation  with  measures  such  as 
those  announced  recently  reveals  a  total  lack 
of  knowledge  of  both  the  nature  and  causes 
of  our  financial  problems.  At  a  time  of  soar- 
ing inflation,  created  by  the  economic  policies 
of  the  past  seven  years,  the  second,  within 
two  months,  drastic  and  unexpected  official 
raise  In  fuel  and  electricity  prices  well  be- 
yond the  level  of  international  fluctuations 
In  petrol  prices,  will  further  aggrevate  the 
existing  rate  of  Inflation,  with  dramatic 
effects  on  the  populatloai's  working  condi- 
tions and  living  standards.  The  chain  reac- 
tion sparked  oft  by  these  spasmodic  meas- 
ures is  already  evident.  Just  a  few  days  after 
their  announcement.  They  wUl  lead,  with 
mathematical  certainty,  to  heavy  price  index 
increases  and  simultaneous  decreases  in  the 
purchasing  power  and  employment  level  of 
the  population. 

Unquestionably,  the  International  eco- 
nomic crisis  could  not  but  influence  the 
Greek  economy.  The  acuteness.  however,  of 
the  present  economic  crlEls  In  Greece  Is  the 
direct  result  of  domestic  causes,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  reckless  inflationary  policies  of 
the  period  1967-1973.  During  these  seven 
years,  the  pubUc  debt  rose  from  32  to  100 
billion  drachmae,  budgetary  expenditure  from 
38  to  98  billion  drachmae.  Imports  from 
$1,153  mUllon  to  $4  billion,  the  trade  deficit 
from  $749  million  to  *2,750  million  and  the 
foreign  exchange  commitments  of  the  econ- 
omy from  $1,129  mlllloii  to  over  «3  billion, 
weakening  the  economy  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  international  economic  crisis  found 
It  In  a  state  of  disintegration.  While  all  west- 
ern countries  were  taking  in  time  measures 
to  face  the  oncoming  storm,  Greece  persisted 
In  following  a  policy  designed  to  encourage 
consumer  spending  and  inflation;  the  only 
measiu-es  taken  were  the  reformulation  of 
the  price  Index  on  a  basis  designed  to  conceal 
price  rises. 

It  is  the  consequences  of  such  policies  that 
the  Greek  people  are  asked  to  pay  for  now. 
The  excessive  rise  in  petrol  prices  sentences 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  to  decay  and  extinction. 

To  face  the  crticlal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try's economy,  It  Is  obviously  not  sufficient 
to  enact  spasmodic  measures  concocted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  which  can  only  ag- 
gravate, rather  than  improve,  the  situation. 
What  is  needed  is  an  integrated  system  of 
economic  p  jilcy  and  a  series  of  urgent  meas- 
ures to  curb  inflation  and  gradually  restore 
the  sick  organism  of  the  economy  to  health. 

Success  In  this  task  presupposes  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Such  a 
cooperation  will  never  b«  achieved  through 
concentration  camps,  martial  law  and  press 
censorship.  A  nation  can  no  longer  be  gov- 
erned by  the  whip.  The  people  must  be  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  the  current  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure's 
required  to  solve  existing  problems.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  today  In  all  west- 
em  countries,  the  soM  exception  being 
Greece,  where  the  {jeople  are  kept  in  the  dark, 
each  time  caught  by  surprise  by  the  spas- 
modic measures  sprung  upon  them.  Such 
tactics  can  only  lead  them  to  despair,  thus 
creating  the  conditions  for  an  acute  social 
upheaval  with  unforseen  consequences. 

It  must  be  understood  by  all  that  the  eco- 
nomic laws  are  implacable.  And  far  mere 
powerful  than  tanks.  They  revenge  them- 
selves inexorably  on  whoever  disregards  them. 
The  present  national  crUls  can  be  handled 
successfully  only  by  a  Government  respecting 
the  people  and  enjoying  its  full  confidence. 
And  such  a  Government  can  only  be  a  Gov- 
ernment of  national  unity  and  wide  demo- 
cratlo  acclaim. 


February  8,  1974, 


CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I 
wish  to  recognize  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished record  of  a  colleague  who  has 
taken  an  assertive  role  in  so  many  issues 
vital  lo  black  Amerlcan.s. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California's  31st 
District  has  demonstrated  his  strong 
concern  for  the  black  community  for  six 
terms  in  the  Congress,  and  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  this  commit- 
ment as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  has 
worked  closely  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
Black  Caucus;  on  more  than  50  major 
rollcall  votes  of  the  House  in  1973,  he  has 
staunchly  supported  our  position. 

On  almost  every  issue  that  counts  to 
black  Americans,  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California  has  respected  and  met  the 
legitimate  needs  and  expectations  of  his 
black  constituents. 

KET    VOTES 

On  the  following  key  notes  affecting 
the  black  community  Charles  H.  Wilson 
voted  with  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus each  time: 

Rollcall  32.— H.R.  4278  amends  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that 
Federal  assistance  to  each  child  is  main- 
tained for  child  nutrition  programs  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  March  5,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  45. — H.R.  71  strengthens  and 
improves  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
March  13,  1973,  "j'es." 

Rollcall  108. — S.  50  sfrenfthens  and 
improves  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Voted 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  less  liberal  House  amendment.  April 
18, 1973,  "yes." 

RoUcaU  169.— H.R.  7806  extends 
through  June  30,  1974,  appropriations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Senices  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act.  May  31, 1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  190.— H.R.  7P35  Increases  the 
minimum  wage  rates.  Expands  the  cov- 
erage to  Include  thousands  of  domestic 
workers  as  well  as  youths.  June  6,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  255. — Amendment  that  would 
permit  individuals  to  bring  suit  against 
the  Legal  Eer-vices  Corporation  and  re- 
cover costs  In  case  of  favorable  rulings. 
This  v.as  clearly  aimed  at  reduciiig  the 
number  of  suits  filed  by  legal  services 
attorneys  for  fear  of  costs  being  levied 
against  them  if  they  lost  the  suit.  June 
21. 1973,  "no." 

Rollcall  262.— H.R.  7824.  Final  pasage 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill. 
June  21, 1973,  "yes." 

RolIcaU  271.— H.R.  8825.  providhig  for 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  June 
22, 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  287.— House  Resolution  455, 
provides  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
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ments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  includ- 
ing the  Ofiace  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Headstart  programs.  June  26,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  290. — H.R.  8877.  Amendment 
to  the  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations 
bill  which  seeks  to  reduce  funds  for  OEO. 
June  25, 1S73,  "no." 

Rollcall  291. — H.R.  8877.  Amendment 
to  the  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations 
bill  seeking  to  reduce  funds  in  26  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  June  26,  1973,  "no." 

Rollcall  292.— H.R.  8877.  Amendment 
to  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations  bill 
peeking  to  increase  funds  for  bilingiial 
education  programs.  June  26,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  204.— H.R.  8877.  Amendment 
to  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations  bill 
v.hich  seeks  to  reduce  funds  in  26  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  by  $600  million.  June  26, 
1973,  "no." 

Rollcall  295.— H.R.  8377.  On  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  agencies  including  the  Office  of 
Economic  Oiiix)rtunity  and  Headstart 
program.  June  26,  1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  333. — H.R.  93C0.  Passage  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  which  in- 
cludes $30  million  for  famine  and  disas- 
ter relief  to  the  African  Sahel.  July  25, 
1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  428. — Conference  report  In 
bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wages.  Au- 
gust 3, 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  430.— S.  1888  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  Act  to  assure  consumers  of 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices.  August  3,  1973,  "yes." 

P^llcall  441.— H.R.  8547.  To  amend 
the  E.xpoit  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  economy  from  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  commodities 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  infiatlonary 
impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 
September  6,  1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  449. — A  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  emergency  medi- 
cal services  bill  providing  assistance  in 
planning,  research,  and  training  proj- 
ects for  systems  for  the  effective  provi- 
sion of  emergency  health  care  services. 
September  2.  1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  450.— H.R.  7974.  To  amend 
the  Public  Health  Senice  Act  to  provide 
assistance  and  encouragement  for  es- 
tablishment and  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organizations.  September 
12,  1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  455. — H.R.  9639.  Amendment 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  to  delete  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  raises  reimbursement 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  school 
lunches  from  8  cents  per  lunch  to  10 
cents.  September  13, 1973,  "no." 

Rollcall  456. — H.R.  9639.  Amendment 
to  the  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
.school  Itmch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. September  13. 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  459.— H.R.  8070.  Conference 
report  to  authorize  grants  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  September  18, 
1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  465. — A  vote  to  override  the 
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Presidential  veto  of  tlie  minimimi  wage 
bill.  October  3,  1973.  "yes." 

Rollcall  483.— H.R.  981.  Revision  of  the 
Immigration  Act  which  would  allow  the 
entrance  of  political  refugees  from  all 
countries  including  Haiti.  September  26j 
1973,  "yes."  | 

Rollcall  495.— Amendment  to  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Ti-ansportation  Act  to  delete 
provisions  for  Federal  funding  of  operat- 
ing expenditmes  of  mass  transportation 
systems.  October  3,  1973,  "no." 

Rollcall  4S6. — Amendment  to  tlie  Ur- 
ban r  la'^s  Transportation  Act  to  increase 
tlie  totai  amount  authorized  for  assist- 
ance. Otober  3, 1S73,  "yes." 

FvOllcall  512.— H.R.  9682.  To  provide 
self -government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. October  10. 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  544.— H.R.  10585.  To  authoriij- 
use  of  health  maintenance  organizations 
In  providing  health  care.  October  23, 
197:<,  "yes." 

Rollcall  552.— H.R.  10956,  the  Emer- 
rrency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973.  October  25. 1973.  "yes." 

Rollcall  560.— H.R.  8219.  Authorizes  tho 
President  to  extend  special  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  Organization  of  Afrl* 
can  Unity.  November  6, 1973,  "yes." 

.  :ollcall  561.— H.R.  10937.  Extends  th( 
life  of  the  W^atergate  grand  jury.  Novem- 
ber 6,  1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  563. — House  Joint  Resolution 
1=42  Override  of  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  limiting  tlie 
capacity  of  the  President  to  introduce, 
employ,  or  commit  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostile  areas.  November  7,  1973 
ryes." 

Rollcall  564.— H.R.  11104.  Adoption 
an  increased  temporaiT  limit  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  without  consideration  of  an  im« 
•mediate  7-percent  social  security  in« 
crease  for  the  elderly.  November  7,  1973l 
"no."  I 

Rollcall  577.— H.R.  8916  appropriates 
funds  for  certain  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Commission  on  Civil  Righ's, 
Ecual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
niisr-ion  and  Small  Business  Adminlstra« 
tion.  November  13. 1973.  "ves." 

Rollcall  592.— H.R.  11333  provides  for 
a  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  beginning  in  March  1974,  pay* 
able  in  April,  and  an  additional  4-percent 
raise  beginning  in  June  1974,  payable  ia 
the  July  1974  check.  November  15,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  GOl.— H.R.  11010.  Amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins*  to  increase  funds  for  man- 
power training.  November  28,  1973,  "yes." 

RollcaU  602.— H.R.  11010.  Passage  of 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  Pro- 
grams  under  this  act  include  public  em- 
ployment services,  opportimities  indus- 
tiialization  centers,  and  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  job  training  prof 
LTams.  November  28,  1973,  "yes."  I 

Rollcall  605.— H.R.  11579.  Amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Calif oi-nia  (Mr. 
Delltjvs*  to  restore  funds  cut  from  the 
race  relations  and  equal  opoprtunity  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense.  No- 
vember 29, 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  622. — H.R.  8877,  approves 
funding  for  Headstart,  OlDce  of  Eco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  programs  and  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa* 
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tlon,  and  Welfare.  December  5,  1973, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  631.— H.R.  7130  provides  for  a 
budgetary  control  system  in  the  Congress 
with  strong  anti -Impoundment  provi- 
sions. December  5, 1973,  "yes." 

Rollcall  634. — House  Joint  Resolution 
735,  confirming  the  nomination  of  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  "no." 

Rollcall  662.— HJl.  11450.  Amendment 
to  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  allocation  of  fuel  for  busing. 
December  13, 1973.  "no." 

Rollcall  669. — H.R.  11450.  Amendment 
to  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  to  permit 
the  allocation  of  fuel  for  school-board- 
ordered  busing.  December  14,  1973,  "yes." 

BPONSORTD    LSCISLATION 

In  his  11  years  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  Caltfomia's  31st  District, 
Charles  Wilson  has  established  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  Introducing  and 
supporting  legislation  which  has  directly 
affected  the  black  community.  During  his 
sixth  term  in  ofiQce,  he  has  authored  or 
cosponsored  over  70  measures  of  vital 
concern  to  black  Americans. 

Among  them: 

ABTS    AND    RtTMANITIES 

HJa.  9640.  Establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can Folklife  Center  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

CH1U>    WELTABX 

H.R.  6819.  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Development  and 
Abuse  Prevention. 

H.R.  10167.  The  Runaway  Youth  Act, 
establishing  program  for  housing,  psy- 
chiatric, medical,  and  covmseling  care  for 
transient  youths. 

CIVIL    TiTBFRTlZS 

HJl.  1279.  Requirement  that  individ- 
uals be  appraised  of  records  concerning 
Uiem  which  are  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

H.S..  1281.  To  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
U.8.  Government. 

HH.  2200.  Free  Flow  of  Information 
Act. 

HJl.  6211.  Continued  operation  of  the 
Legal  Services  program. 

HJl.  7762.  Confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion furnished  in  response  to  question- 
naires, iiuiuiries,  and  other  requests  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

HJR.  10181.  Governing  the  disclosure  of 
certain  financial  information  by  finan- 
cial institutions  to  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

BLR.  12267.  Prohibiting  discrimination 
by  any  party  to  a  federally  related  mort- 
gage transaction  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status. 

HJl.  12268.  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibillUes. 

COMCUesSIONAL    BEFOKIC 

HJl.  4.  To  open  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  of  congressional  com- 
^mittees  to  the  public. 
^     H Jl.  1283.  To  provide  for  no-cost  let- 
ter mall  to  Senators  and  Representatives. 
H.R.  9004.  To  provide  no-cost  letter 
mailing  to  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  Federal  executive  departments. 
House  Resolution  472.  To  provide  toU- 
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free  tel^hone  service  for  calls  to  the 
district  offices  of  Congressmen. 

CONBUMX31  PEOTWrnON 

H.R.  2932.  Definition  of  food  supple- 
ments in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

H.R.  12089.  Unit  Price  Act. 

HR.  12090-12094.  To  provide  consum- 
ers with  accurate  information  in  pack- 
age labeling  as  to  name  and  address  of 
manufacturer,  packer,  and  distributer, 
perishable  or  semlperiahable  foods,  date 
of  manufacturing,  and  Ingredients. 

DISASTER    ASSISTANCE 

H.R.  6317.  Creation  of  a  Federal  Disas- 
ter Insiurance  Corporation. 

H.R.  6904.  Establishment  of  a  national 
program  of  Federal  insurance  against 
catastrophic  disasters. 

H  Jl.  7240.  Estabhshment  of  emergency 
communications  facilities. 

ECONOMY 

H.R.  4820.  One-year  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

H.R.  8621.  Equitable  rents  under  the 
economic  stabilization  program. 

EDUCATION 

H.R.  4189.  Tutorial  and  instructional 
services  for  homebound  or  handicapped 
children. 

H.R.  6332.  Extension  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act. 

H.R.  7818.  Improvement  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act. 

H.R.  8312.  Development  of  youth  camp 
safety  programs. 

KLECnON    ECFOBU 

H.R.  9642.  Voter  registration  through 
the  Postal  Service. 

XMPLOTMENT 

HJl.  1418.  Public  service  employment 
for  unemployed  persons. 

H.R.  3987.  Public  service  employment 
program. 

GOVERNMENT     OPEXATTONS 

H.R.  6567.  Congressiwial  control  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  reorga- 
nization. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  174. 
Continuation  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

HZALTB 

HJl.  2222.  Volimtary  health  insurance 
for  medical,  hospital,  and  dental  care. 

H.R.  7440.  Expansion  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and 
Digestive  Diseases. 

HJl.  7733.  Authorization  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  to  provide 
health  care. 

HJl.  7091.  Payment  under  the  suM>le- 
mentary  medical  Insurance  program  for 
optometrists'  services  and  eyeglasses. 

HJl.  11126.  Appropriations  for  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

HJl.  11470.  To  limit  the  medicare  In- 
patient hospital  deductible  to  present  ot 
lower  rate. 

IMPOtrNDKENT 

HJl.  3943.  To  prohibit  the  President 
from  impoimding  any  funds  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

House  Resolution  242.  Authorlzaticn 
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for  Congressman  to  sue  <m  behalf  of  the 
House  because  of  the  President's  illegal 
impoundment  of  fimds. 

LAW     ENFOECEMENT 

H.R.  936.  Establishment  of  an  institute 
for  continuing  studies  of  juvenile  justice. 

H.R.  8402.  Compensation  to  victims 
of  crime. 

H.R.  10440.  To  prohibit  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  made  to  collect  alleged  debts, 
and  to  infoi-m  the  public  of  their  rights 
to  be  free  from  harassing,  coercive,  abu- 
.sive  and  obscene  telephone  calls. 

H.R.  11520.  Establishing  a  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance 
for  a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram into  the  causes,  ccmsequences,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  rape. 

MILrTARY     AFFAIRS 

H.R.  7857.  Reemployment  rights  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  10869.  Prohibiting  the  inclusion 
of  certain  information  on  discharge  cer- 
tificates. 

PENSION  REFORM  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

H.R.  3883  and  3884.  Revision  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

H.R.  3886.  Improvement  of  the  Older 
American's  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  4564.  Reduced  time  qualifications. 
Sor  old-age  and  disabUity  insurance  ben- 
efits. 

H.R.  4887.  Require  State  to  not  con- 
sider social  security  increases  ia  deter- 
onining  eligibility  for  other  assistance 
ijrograms. 

H.R.  5358.  Revision  of  the  system  for 
Federal  match  funding  to  State  for  so- 
cial services  assistance. 

H.R.  7092.  Remove  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  in- 
dividual may  earn  while  receiving  social 
security. 

H.R.  7093.  To  increase  the  limip-sum 
death  payment  to  $750. 

H.R.  7097.  Inclusion  of  qualified  pre- 
scription drugs  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program. 

HJl.  8019.  Delete  10-percent  limita- 
tion provision  to  States  for  social  services 
payment  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

H.R.  9097.  Free  or  reduced  airline  rates 
for  handicapped  persons  and  for  individ- 
uals 65  years  or  older. 

H.R.  9381.  Half -fare  for  elderly  people 
on  common  carriers  during  nonpeak 
travel  periods. 

Hoiise  Resolution  226.  Opposition  to 
the  curtailment  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid program  benefits. 

H.R.  12365.  Establishing  a  program  of 
food  allowance  for  older  Americans. 
TAX  RzroBtc 

H.R.  851.  Extension  of  full  tax  bene- 
fits of  Income  splitting  to  unmarried 
persons. 

H.R.  1040.  Broadening  the  income  tax 
base,  equity  among  taxpayers,  reform  of 
the  Income  and  estate  tax  provisions. 

H.R.  6353.  Tax  deductions  for  theft 
losses,  on  costs  for  theft  protection  and 
for  the  medical  or  funeral  expenses  of 
crime  victims. 

H.R.  7095.  Full  deduction  of  medical 
expenses  incurred  for  tiie  care  of  indi- 
viduals 65  or  older. 

H.R.  7096.  Personal  exemption  for  a 
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dependent  over  65  without  regard  to  the 
dependent's  income. 

H H.  12425.  To  provide  for  Income  aver- 
aging in  the  event  of  downward  fiuctua- 
tions  in  income. 

VETERANS 

H.R.  1493.  Prevent  reduction  of  vet- 
eran's pensions  because  of  increased  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

H.R.  4751.  Certain  social  security  in- 
creases be  disregarded  in  determining 
pension. 

H.R.  6195.  Veterans  disability  rat.es 
and  construction  of  veterans  hospitals. 

H.R.  9147.  No  time  limit  on  veterans' 
educational  benefits. 

H.R.  9148.  Emergency  treatment  of 
veterans  in  private  hospitals. 

H.R.  9705.  Sixty-d£.y  militai-y  privi- 
leges and  health  benefits  to  former  mili- 
tary members. 


WOMEN'S   WORK— AND  PAY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  our  day  acknowl- 
edges that  women,  on  the  average,  make 
less  than  men  are  paid  for  the  same 
work.  Often  such  comparisons  are  made 
in  professions  where  women  tradition- 
ally have  been  denied  employment.  Sup- 
posedly, as  more  women  enter  fields  that 
historically  have  been  male  domains,  the 
average  salaries  for  men  and  women  with 
the  same  experience  and  training  in 
these  fields  Mil  approach  equality. 

A  recent  study  by  Bruce  Bosworth,  of 
St.  John's  University,  upsets  tlds  san- 
guine assumption.  Professor  Bosworth 
compared  the  earnings  of  women  and 
men  working  at  occupations  in  which 
women  were  the  majority.  Again,  given 
the  same  experience  and  traiiiing  levels, 
women  earned  far  less  than  men. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  folloviing  article  on 
the  Bosworth  study.  It  was  written  by  the 
Washington  Post's  William  Chapman 
and  appeared  in  the  February  4  edition 
of  the  Post: 

Women's  Work — And  Pay 
(By  WllUam  Chapman) 

Everybody  knows  that  female  acco'intants 
make  less  money,  on  the  average,  than  male 
accountants.  On  the  average,  women  bus 
drivers  earn  less  than  men  drivers,  sales- 
women less  than  salesmen.  And  when  the 
first  women  break  Into  pro  baseball,  they 
will  earn,  on  the  average,  less  than  the  men. 

The  averages  have  been  used  for  years  now 
In  the  working  woman's  que.st  for  equality. 
A.  very  large  share  of  that  differential  in 
earnings.  It  Is  argued.  Is  sheer  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  counter-argument  goes  something  like 
this:  Averages  are  deceptive  and  the  differ- 
ence In  average  earnings  between  men  and 
women  is  not  sex  discrimination.  In  most 
Jobs,  men  and  women  of  comparable  educa- 
tion and  abilities  are  paid  comparable  salar- 
ies. The  difference  Is  principally  due  to  the 
woman's  shorter  work  experience.  Women 
have  only  recently  entered  the  man's  world 
to   do   such    things    as   drive    buses.    They 
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have  not  had  time  to  step  up  the  pay  grades 
that  men  have.  Women  tiave  been  more  apt 
to  enter,  leave,  and  re-enter  the  job  market 
as  they  became  worker,  then  mother,  and 
then  worker  again.  So,  on  the  average,  they 
earn  less. 

That  has  a  sensible  ring  to  It  until  you 
consider  those  fields  which  women  have  long 
dominated.  Women  have  been  teachers  and 
nurses  and  social  workers  a  lot  longer  than 
men.  So,  one  would  expect,  following  the 
work-experience  theory,  that  their  average 
earn.inps  would  be  greater  than  men's  or  that 
at  lca.st  they  would  have  achieved  parity.  As 
you  may  have  guessed.  It  isn't  so. 

The  first  hard  look  at  those  occupations 
historically  dominated  by  women  Is  an  in- 
triguing paper  written  by  an  as.sistant  profes- 
sor o*  quantitative  analysis  at  St.  John's  Unl- 
verr-ity,  Bruce  Bosworth.  Using  1&70  census 
data,  he  compared  the  average  earnings  of 
professional  men  aiid  women  in  five  occupa- 
tions. V.'omen  were  a  lar^e  majority  in  eac'a. 
And  their  average  earnings  were  any^^'here 
from  22  to  33  per  cent  less  than  their  male 
counterparts. 

There  Is  the  case,  for  example,  of  profe.s- 
"TTBTtftLjitirarians,  archivists  and  curators. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  them  are  women.  Their 
educational  training  differs  from  men  by 
about  a  half-year  of  schooling.  Yet  men,  on 
the  average,  earn  27.5  per  cent  more  than 
women  In  that  group  of  occupations.  Males 
earned  an  average  of  $8,062,  women  only 
$5,843. 

Then  there  are  the  nurses  (descendants  of 
Clara  Barton,  remember^  and  dietitians.  Al- 
most 95  per  cent  of  the  people  In  those  occu- 
pations are  women.  But  the  men  make  a 
third  more  than  they  do.  On  the  average,  a 
male  nurse  or  dietitian  earns  $8,235  a  year 
and  the  woman  only  $5,514.  Perhaps  the  men 
have  gone  to  school  longer  or  have  received 
more  training.  Hardly.  The  dlfferenc*  in 
education  is  measured  at  about  seven-tenths 
of  one  year. 

It  is  the  same  picture  for  health  techno- 
logists, social  workers,  recreation  workers. 
Women  are  lu  the  majority  and  the  difference 
between  them  and  men  In  educational  back- 
ground Is  hardly  consequential. 

Finally,  there  are  the  teachers.  If  any  pro- 
fession in  America  has  been  sterotyped  as 
women's  work.  It  Is  teaching.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, as  salaries  improved,  a  lot  of  men  found 
they  moved  in  on  the  field.  Still,  71  per  cent 
of  all  teachers  today  are  women.  Tet  men,  on 
the  average,  earn  31  per  cent  more  money. 
The  average  man's  salary  Is  $8,684,  the  wom- 
an's $5,948. 

Professor  Bosworth,  in  short,  pretty  much 
demolishes  the  notion  that  in  her  own  field, 
given  comparable  training  and  experience, 
the  woman  will  find  equality,  it  isn't  the  case 
of  woman  suffering  In  what  has  always  been 
a  man's  world,  which  is  how  even  the  more 
sympathetic  experts  have  explained  it  all 
away  before.  The  net  of  it  Is  that  women  get 
the  short  end,  even  when  they're  doing  what 
they're  always  told  to  do,  which  is  to  stick 
to  women's  work. 


OVERSEA    CREDIT    UNIONS     STILL 
THE    SERVICEMAN'S    BEST    FRIEND 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVEri 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  19fiT. 
when  brandies  of  Anierican  credit  un- 
ions opened  in  various  militai-y  installa- 
tions overseas,  servicemen  were  paying 
interest  rates  on  the  average  of  36  per- 
cent to  borrow  funds  for  new  cars.  Some 
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companies  were  charging  interest  rates 
as  high  as  100  percent  on  short-term  per- 
sonal loans.  Because  of  the  high  interest 
rates  thousands  of  servicemen  were  in 
debt  far  beyond  their  capacity  to  repay 
and  this  caused  a  severe  problem  among 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

%Vlicn  the  credit  unions  opened  their 
doors  nnd  clinvged  a  maximum  interest 
rate  of  only  12  percent  for  imsecured 
loans  and  in  many  cases  a  rate  as  low 
Es  9  percent  lor  automobile  loans,  serv- 
icemen were  quick  to  realize  that  the 
credit  unions  were  the  answer  to  many 
cf  their  financial  problems. 

Today  the  overseas  credit  miions  are 
still  pro\1ding  much  needed  financial 
services  for  their  men  and  women  in  xmi- 
form.  Although  some  servicemen  still 
borrow  money  at  extremely  high  interest 
rates  from  other  lenders,  it  Is  only  be- 
cause they  have  not  heard  about  the 
credit  union  and  once  they  realize  the 
advantage  of  tlie  credit  imion  they  stay 
av.ay  from  the  high  interest  rate  lenders. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  these 
credit  unions  were  opened.  It  was  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
conducted  an  investigation  that  uncov- 
ered the  shocking  loan  practices  going 
on  throughout  Europe  which  forced 
.servicemen  to  pay  extortionate  interest 
rates.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's answer  to  the  problem  was  to 
open  lo'^r-co.st  credit  unions. 

Since  the  credit  unions  were  opened 
both  in  Europe  and  to  a  smaUer  degree 
in  the  Far  East,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  not  received  a  single  complaint 
about  their  operations  or  the  services 
they  offer  to  their  members.  This  is  an 
extremely  fine  record  and  one  that 
should  encourage  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  all  assistance  possible 
to  military  credit  unions.  The  January 
issue  of  the  Credit  Union  maga7ine,  a 
publif'ation  of  CUNA,  included  an  article 
describing  the  operations  of  overseas 
credit  unions.  I  am  including  that  ar- 
ticle in  my  remarks  since  the  overeeas 
credit  unions  deserve  as  much  publicity 
as  possible  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
service  men  and  women : 

Serving  Sebvicemen  Ovetiseas 

"VJe  need  credit  unions.  The  army  has 
services  to  take  care  of  its  other  needs.  But 
it  has  nothing  that  could  replace  the  credit 
\inion." 

That's  the  view  of  the  commander  at 
Vlcenza  Military  Post  in  Northern  Italy,  Col. 
H.  F.  Lombard.  And  his  view  coincides  very 
well  with  that  of  other  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  serving  in  Italy  and  England. 

But  interestingly  enough,  the  military  does 
have  something  that  competes  very  well  with 
one  important  credit  union  service.  That's 
the  United  States  Servlcemans  Payroll  De- 
posit (USSPD)  which  pays  a  government 
guaranteed  annual  interest  of  10  per  cent 
on  servicemen's  savings.  The  hitch  is  that 
deposits  can  only  be  made  while  a  service- 
man is  overseas  and  funds  can  be  withdrawn 
only  after  he  has  returned  to  the  continental 
U.S.  and  been  stationed  there  for  at  least  90 
dsys.  T'hey  can  be  wlthdra'n-n  while  still  over- 
seas in  the  event  of  an  emergency  but  only 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  bate  com- 
mander. 

How  credit  union  services  fare  in  the  face 
of  10  p>er  cent  competition,  how  the  "brass" 
views  the  credit  unions,  and  what  .<:ort  of 
service  the  members  get,  from  overseas  credit 
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union*  are  som«  of  the  questions  Tlie  Credit 
Union  Magazine  sought  answers  to  by  in- 
terviewing VS.  army  and  air  force  profes- 
sionals at  military  Installations  In  Italy  and 
England. 

Allsslsslpprs  KeeEler  Federal  Credit  IFiUon 
has  been  serving  tro<q>s  in  England  since 
1986;  Washington's  PalrchUd  Federal  Credit 
Union  has  been  serving  those  In  Italy  since 
mid-1969. 

KEKSIXX  rCU'8  CNGLISR  ACCENT 

With  a  combined  staff  of  14  at  four  bases, 
Keealer  FCU's  operations  In  England  serve 
15,640  members  with  shares  of  $4  minimi 
loans  of  $8.6  million,  and  a  delinquency  ratio 
of  .93  per  cent.  Since  organization  overseas, 
members  have  borrowed  more  than  $34  mil- 
lion;  write-offs  amount  to  (43,360. 

All  data  are  transmitted  to  the  Mississippi 
office  by  airmail  or  Telex;  original  documents 
are  mailed  at  the  end  of  each  working  day 
with  duplicates  kept  overseas.  F\iture  plans 
Include  nightly  transfer  of  accounting  data 
to  the  home  office  through  a  dataphone,  with 
printout  mailed  dally  to  England. 

Because  of  the  10  pie-r  cent  competition 
from  U8SPD  borrowers  are  urged  to  save  by 
rounding  out  monthly  allotments  10  to  15 
per  cent  above  the  agreed  10€«i  payment,  and 
to  continue  the  allotment  after  the  loan  is 
repaid. 

The  big  advantage  credit  union  savings 
offer  is  that  members  can  get  their  money 
whenever  they  want  It,  Katherlne  M.  Turley, 
manager  of  overseas  operations,  points  out. 
"This  Is  attractive  to  members  because  much 
of  the  savings  we  get  is  put  aside  with  spe- 
clllc  goals  in  mind.  Typical  reasons  for  sav- 
ing are  to  buy  stereo  equipment,  furniture, 
a  car,  or  a  vacation  In  Europe  or  the  United 
States." 

Overseas  loan  officers  have  authority  to 
approve  aU  loans  within  the  limits  of  the 
credit  union's  policies.  That's  why  the  credit 
union  has  been  able  to  make  more  than  48,- 
600  loans  during  five  years  of  operation  in 
England. 

When  the  loan  officer  feels  the  Information 
provided  does  not  Jxisttfy  approval,  final  dis- 
poBltlon  is  made  by  the  credit  committee  at 
the  main  office  In  Mississippi.  When  a  loan 
application  U  referred  to  the  stateside  com- 
mittee, the  member  is  Invited  to  send  along 
a  personal  letter  of  explanation.  The  com- 
mittee occaslonaUy  requests  additional  in- 
formation from  the  member,  overseas  staff,  or 
both,  before  deciding.  Loans  are  approved  in 
about  half  of  these  cases. 

KUDOS     TO     KXZSUS 

The  loans  nin  the  usual  gamut,  with  only 
Blight  variations  because  of  the  military  and 
overseas  aspects  of  the  borrowers. 

When  TSgt.  Gene  W.  Port,  married  and  the 
father  of  two  children,  was  transferred  to 
England  his  pay  did  not  start  untu  nearly 
three  months  after  he  arrived.  The  credit 
union  tided  him  over. 

SSgt.  James  M.  Morris  and  his  wife,  SSgt. 
Barbara  J.  Morris,  had  an  opportunity  to  buy 
furniture  from  someone  returning  to  the 
SUtes.  All  they  needed  was  cash  on  the  spot. 

And  then  there  are  the  slightly  unusxial 
cases.  SSgt.  Robert  A.  Ctoines  came  to  Eng- 
land with  his  wife  and  two  kids  and  four 
problems:  "J  had  a  $4,000  debt,  was  unable 
to  get  an;  part-time  work,  :ay  wife  could  not 
find  a  Job,  and  my  monthly  instalment  pay- 
ment with  Interest  on  the  old  debt  exceeded 
my  salary  by  $60."  A  fifth  problem  w.  i  that  he 
had  been  turned  down  by  a  fiiiance  company 
In  Columbus,  Indiana  and  didn't  know  where 
to  turn  in  Mildenhall,  EngUnd.  That  is,  untU 
he  learned  of  the  credit  union. 

SSgt.  Qotnea'  loan  was  one  of  those  ap- 
proved by  the  stateside  credit  committee.  It 
was  a  $4,000  consolidation  loan  with  two 
sergeante  as  cosigners.  "Now  I  have  no  worries 
and  know  that  by  June  of  1976  I'll  be  com- 
pletely out  of  debt." 

While  Keesler's  overseas  credit  union  op- 
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eration  oopes  with  these  problems  on  a  daily 
basis  without  much  fanfare,  its  efforte  do  not 
go  imnotlced  by  the  military's  top  brass. 

"It's  good  to  have  the  credit  union's  ex- 
perienced staff  to  help  our  men  and  women 
when  they're  in  need  of  money  or  counsel- 
ing," commented  Col.  R.  B.  Watson,  base 
commander  at  R.A.F.  Station  Bentwaters. 
"We  appreciate  what  the  credit  union  is  doing 
for  our  people  on  the  base." 

In  East  Anglla,  meanwhile.  Col.  E.  R. 
Johnston,  base  commander  at  R.A.P.  Station 
Lakenheath,  is  Impressed  with  the  lack  of 
red  tape  and  the  low  cost  operation. 

"Military  banking  service  costs  the  govern- 
ment a  considerable  amount  of  money  while 
the  credit  union  costs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense nothing.  I  think  military  banking  and 
credit  union  services  complement  each 
other." 

FAIRCHnj)    FCU's    tTAl-IAN    rLAIR 

Nearly  a  continent  away,  Falrchlld  Federal 
Credit  Union's  offices  in  Italy  provide  similar 
services  with  similar  results.  Sp,  5  Curtis  C. 
Turner,  for  example,  had  to  wait  nine  months 
after  his  transfer  to  Italy  before  his  misplaced 
military  pay  record  was  located.  'When  you're 
married  and  have  a  two-year-old  chUd,  that's 
rough.  But  the  credit  union  helped  smooth 
out  the  bumps. 

Falrchlld  serves  6.000  members  In  Italy 
(shares  $2.5  million;  loans  $3  million;  delin- 
quency ratio  1.18  per  cent)  with  a  staff  of 
nine  at  three  locations.  SUice  organization, 
overseas  members  have  borrowed  $16  million 
with  a  $42,000  write-off.  Documents  are  sent 
from  sub-offices  to  the  Vlcenza  office  for 
photostating  and  forwarding  to  the  main  of- 
fice in  Spokane,  Washington. 

To  speed  up  share  and  loan  disbursements 
at  outlying  locations,  members  are  encour- 
aged to  call  in  their  requests  several  hours 
in  advance.  This  makes  it  possible  to  combine 
long  distance  calls  to  the  Vlcenza  office  for 
verification  of  the  member's  account  status. 

The  rising  savings  ratio  of  Falrchlld  FCU's 
overseas  members  has  been  largely  Influenced 
by  two  factors,  overseas  manager  Don  J.  New- 
berg  believes :  good  response  of  younger  mem- 
bers to  systematic  promotion  in  the  com- 
munications media  of  each  local  army  post 
and  air  force  base;  and  the  absence  of  other 
attractive  Investment  opportunities  to  civil- 
ian government  employees  in  the  field  of 
membership. 

Like  many  credit  unions,  Falrchlld  has 
problems  as  a  result  of  operating  in  a  foreign 
country.  It's  also  weak  in  counseling.  New- 
berg  claims.  "The  need  U  there,  but  our  limi- 
ted staff  makes  it  impossible  to  give  com- 
prehensive counseling  assistance  except  In 
extreme  cases.  We  need  more  U.S.-tratoed 
personnel  at  our  overseas  bases.  Perhaps  a 
solution  would  be  a  special  series  of  training 
seminars  for  employees,  both  In  general  credit 
union  administration  and  counseling.  It 
could  be  sponsored  by  CUKA  and  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Counsel,  either  overseas  or  In 
the  States.  In  the  VS.  it  could  combine  at- 
tendance at  the  CUNA  School  with  practical 
experience  In  the  credit  union's  stateside 
home  office." 

If  Newberg  does  see  «  weakness  in  the 
credit  Tinlon's  counseling  program,  that  view 
Isn't  shared  by  Pvt.  Robert  W.  Clark. 

Pvt.  Clark,  his  wife  and  two  children  ar- 
rived In  Italy  along  with  a  $284  shipping  bill 
for  sending  their  personal  belongings  and 
another  $320  bill  for  customs  and  storage 
fees.  Unable  to  make  these  unexpectedly  high 
payments,  Pvt.  Clark  checked  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  Army  Emergency  Relief,  only  tc 
find  that  neither  agency  was  able  to  help 

KOT    JUST    A    "FAIE    WKATKER"    FRIEND 

"When  I  told  the  credit  union  that  I  had 
the  choice  between  a  credit  union  loan  and 
going  to  an  Italian  Jail,  things  began  to  hap- 
pen," Pvt.  Clark  recalled.  "First  the  credit 
union  tried  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
other  army  or  civilian  resources  available  to 
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help  me.  There  weren't,  so  it  made  me  a  loan 
for  the  storage  and  customs  fees  of  $330  and 
suggested  that  I  write  the  Philadelphia  ship- 
ping company  to  let  me  pay  off  Its  fee  at  $20 
a  month." 

The  shipping  company  agreed  to  the  pay- 
ment schedule,  which  ended  Pvt.  Clark's 
nightmare.  "It  taught  my  wife  and  me  that 
our  credit  union  is  a  real  friend — not  the  fair 
weather  type,  but  one  we  can  count  on  when 
the  chips  are  down." 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  ALLEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  this  month's  issue  of 
the  American  College  of  Radiology  News 
for  it  documents  the  story  of  Dr.  William 
E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  first  black  radiologist 
in  the  world  to  receive  a  Gold  Medal 
from  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
Dr.  Allen  will  be  honored  for  distin- 
guished achievements  in  radiology  and 
in  the  medical  field  when  the  ACR  holds 
its  annual  meeting  and  convocation  in 
New  Orleans  in  April. 

Dr.  Allen  was  elected  to  fellowship  in 
the  ACR  in  1945.  After  receiving  an 
M.D.  degree  from  Howard  University  in 
1930,  he  served  his  radiology  residency 
in  St.  Louis  at  City  Hospital  No.  2  and 
and  Homer  Phillips  Hospital.  Dr.  Allen 
has  been  active  In  organized  medicine 
on  all  levels.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Society  of  Radiologists  and  the 
Mi.=?.sourl  chapter  of  the  ACR,  where  he 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation, where  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  ■vice  pr3sident  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Scientific  Exhibits, 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Society  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Therapeutic 
Radiologists. 

He  was  director  of  the  department  of 
radiology  and  director  of  the  radioiso- 
tope laboratory  of  Homer  G.  Phillips 
Hospital.  He  was  also  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  radiology  at  St.  Mary's  In- 
firmary and  People's  Hospital.  He  now 
serves  as  radiotherapist  to  the  St.  Louis 
University  Hospitals,  consultant  in  ra- 
diology to  the  Missouri  State  Crippled 
Children's  Service,  associate  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  radiology  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  and  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  radiology  at  the 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  Allen  is  best  known  for  his  work 
In  1933  when  he  organized  one  of  the 
first  approved  American  training  schools 
for  black  X-ray  technologists  at  St. 
Mary's  Infirmary.  Among  the  awards  he 
has  received  are  the  Special  Silver  Plaque 
Award  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the 
NAACP,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  NMA,  and  the  Howard 
University  Distinguished  Alumni  Award. 

I  commend  Dr.  Allen  on  the  work  he 
has  done  in  his  field  and  share  his 
achievements  with  my  colleagues. 


I 
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The  article  follows: 

Db.  William  E.  Allen 
(By  Don  C.  Weir,  M.D.) 

"Judge  me  not  by  the  heights  to  which 
I  have  risen,  but  by  the  depths  from  whence 
I  come."  These  words  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton are  William  Allen's  personal  credo.  And 
Judged  by  any  standard,  William  Edward 
Allen,  Jr.  has  come  a  long  way. 

Born  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  1903,  the  son 
of  a  building  contractor,  he  attended  Howard 
University,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  and  M.D. 
in  1930.  During  his  college  days  Bill,  an  ac- 
complished musician,  supported  himself  by 
playing  the  saxophone  and  clarinet  with  a 
small  local  Jazz  group.  He  also  played  first 
violin  In  the  university  symphony  orchestra. 

After  moving  to  St.  Louis,  Bill  served  his 
residency  in  radiology  at  City  Hospital  No.  2 
and  Homrr  G.  Phillips  Hospital  under  the 
guidance  of  Drs.  E.  W.  Splnzig  and  L.  R. 
Sante.  At  this  time  he  met  his  future  wife. 
Para  Lee  Batts  of  Waco,  Tex.,  who  was  to 
become  a  head  nurse  at  Homer  G.  Phillips. 
Completing  his  residency.  Dr.  Allen  was  cer- 
tifled  in  roentgenology  by  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology  In  1935,  thus  becoming 
the  first  black  radiologist  in  this  country  to 
be  so  certified.  In  1939,  after  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  Edwin  C.  Ernst,  Sr.,  M.D.,  he 
was  certified  in  radiology  and  immediately 
Joined  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
He  was  elected  to  Fellowship  in  1945  and  for 
many  years  was  the  only  black  Fellow  on  the 
roster  of  the  College. 

Bill  has  long  been  actively  involved  in  or- 
ganized medicine  on  all  levels.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Radiol- 
ogists and  the  Missouri  chapter  of  the  Col- 
lege, where  he  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Dr.  Allen  also  holds  membership  in 
the  National  Medical  Association  where  he 
has  served  with  distinction  as  vice-president 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Scientific 
Exhibits,  the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America,  the  Society  of  Nuclear  Medicine, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Tlierapeutlc 
Radiologists.  He  Is  presently  a  member  of 
the  College's  Commission  on  Public  Rela- 
tions, of  which  he  is  the  secretary,  and  al.so 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Radiation 
Therapy. 

MANY    TALENTS 

Bill  is  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  physician, 
an  administrator,  a  teacher,  an  organizer, 
and  a  humanitarian.  He  was  director  of  the 
department  of  radiology  and  director  of  the 
radioisotope  laboratory  of  Homer  G.  Phillips 
Hospital.  He  was  also  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  radiology  of  St.  Mary's  Infirmary  and 
People's  Hospital,  where  he  served  as  chief 
of  staff.  He  is  at  present  radiotherapist  to 
the  St.  Louis  University  Hospitals,  consult- 
ant In  radiology  to  the  Missouri  State  Crip- 
pled Children's  Service,  as.sociate  clinical 
professor  of  radiology  at  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  radiology  at  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine.  From  1950  to 
1959  he  was  a  consultant  in  radiology  to  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Allen's  greatest  fame  has  come  as  a 
tribute  to  his  organizational  ability.  In  1933 
he  organized  one  of  the  first  approved  Amer- 
ican training  schools  for  black  x-ray  tech- 
nologists at  St.  Mary's  infirmary.  He  later 
established  the  Internationally  renowned 
School  of  Radiologic  Technology  at  Homer 
G.  Phillips  Hospital.  Here  he  also  created  one 
of  the  first  approved  residencies  in  radiology 
in  a  predominantly  black  institution. 

To  advance  the  study  of  radiology,  he  has 
provided  scholarships  for  students  from 
Haiti.  Nigeria.  Liberia,  and  South  Africa.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Allen's  visit  to  Liberia  In  August. 
1972.  he  was  greatly  concerned  when  he 
learned  that  there  weis  not  a  single  super- 
voltage  unit  In  all  of  western  Africa.  He  is 
presently  actively  engaged  in  a  project  to 
install  a  Cobalt  60  unit  in  the  John  P.  Ken- 
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nedy     Memorial      Hospital      in      Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

nxVSTBIOUS  CAREES 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  Dr.  Allen 
has  received  numerous  awards.  Including 
the  Special  Silver  Plaque  Award  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  of  the  NAACP,  the  Outstand- 
ing Service  Award  of  the  Homer  G.  Phillips 
Hospital  Intern  Alumni  Association,  the  St. 
Louis  Argus  Newspaper  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award,  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  of  the  St.  Louis  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  the  Disttagulshed  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Howard  University  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Allen 
is  also  on  the  St.  Louis  Boards  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  Society  and  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  In  addition  to 
serving  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  National  Medical  Association,  he 
has  published  over  fifty  articles  in  national 
Journals. 

Bill  is  justly  proud  of  the  section  on  radi- 
ology of  the  National  Medical  A.ssociation 
which  he  and  eight  other  radiologists  estab- 
lished in  1949  and  of  v;hich  he  was  the  first 
chairman.  The  section  now  boasts  over  150 
mem'oers,  most  of  whom  are  Diplomates  of 
the  American  Board  of  Radiology  and  mem- 
bers of  the  College.  In  his  role  as  a  leader  of 
this  organization  Dr.  Allen  Initiated  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  understanding  between  black  radi- 
ologists and  the  American  College  of  Radi- 
ology and  pursued  it  to  its  present  satisfac- 
tory and  pleasant  conclusion. 

CLIMBING  THE  LADDER 

Dr.  Allen  has  faced  many  obstacles  In  the 
course  of  his  career.  One  such  problem  arose 
In  1939  when  he  entered  active  military  serv- 
ice as  the  first  black  officer  from  St.  Louis 
and  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  volun- 
teer. Even  though  Dr.  Allen  was  a  Dlplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology,  he  was 
assigned  as  a  battalion  surgeon  with  an  In- 
fantry regiment.  However,  when  the  late  Byrl 
L.  Kirklin,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology,  learned  that  a  Dlplomate 
was  being  used  as  a  battalion  surgeon,  he 
made  strong  protests  to  Washington  and  after 
much  difficulty  Dr.  Allen  was  transferred  to 
Ft.  Huachtica,  Ariz.,  where  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  x-ray  service  of  the  1500  bed  NSC 
Regional  Hospital. 

At  this  post  he  organized  the  Ninth  Service 
Command  WAC  School  for  x-ray  technicians 
and  gave  special  courses  for  medical  officers 
who  later  served  abroad.  After  receiving  sev- 
eral decorations  he  went  onto  Inactive  duty 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  was 
appointed  a  consultant  in  radiology  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  one  of  the  two  black  officers 
in  this  country  so  honored. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Allen  look  up  to  him  with  re- 
spect and  affection  for  his  critical  though 
generous  mentality,  his  youthful  vigor,  and 
his  spiritual  maturity.  A  man  of  singtilar 
charm  and  modesty  without  an  enemy  this 
unassuming  physician  and  humanitarian 
richly  deserves  the  Gold  Medal,  the  highest 
award  that  the  American  College  of  Radi- 
ology can  bestow. 


THE  CLOCK  STRIKES  12 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  my 
Hou.se  and  Senate  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  an  article  from  the 
February  1974  issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
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by  noted  conservationist  writer,  Michael 
Prome,  in  which  he  offers  an  eloquently 
expresed  tribute  to  our  beloved  former 
colleague,  the  late  Congressman  John 
P.  Say  lor:  1 

The  Clock  Strikes  12  | 

(By  Michael  Frome) 

John  P.  Savior  is  gone.  He  died  last  Octo- 
ber 28  of  heart  failure,  three  months  afier 
celebrating  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  after 
almost  a  quarter-century  in  Congres."!.  I  can 
not  let  him  go  without  a  farewell  salute,  for 
every  reader  of  Field  &  Stream,  Indeed, 
every  .American  who  enjoys  and  loves  the 
outdoors,  has  lost  a  friend  and  champion. 

His  constituents  In  mountainous  western 
Pennsylvania  sent  Mr.  Saylor  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  total  of  twelve  terms.  Obviously  he 
rcprenented  his  district  well  In  order  to  re- 
ceive their  continuing  vote  of  confidence  (es- 
pecially as  a  Reptiblican  running  in  a  pre- 
dominantly Democratic  area) ,  but  the  truth 
is  that  he  worked  lor  a  far  broader  constitu- 
ency. He  was  a  national  Congressman,  a  pow- 
erful, creative,  and  effective  force  at  the  cen- 
ter of  nearly  every  major  conservation  *3attle 
of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Saylor's  base  of  action  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior Affairs,  where,  through  the  process  of 
seniority,  he  became  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  I  recall  his  commenting  a  number 
of  years  ago,  that  of  about  forty  members 
on  the  Committee,  only  six  were  from  the 
East.  There  were  absolutely  no  Easterners  on 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  The  Western 
power  bloc  in  Congress,  attuned  to  the  voices 
of  mining,  oil,  timber,  water  development, 
grazing,  and  such  special  economic  interests 
had  the  Interior  Conunlitees  locked  up  in 
both  houses. 

"Western  politics  have  long  been  Imbued 
with  tlie  concept  that  natural  resources  are 
to  be  used,  and  used  profitably,"  Mr.  Saylor 
noted.  "One  of  the  nice  things  about  being 
an  Eastern  member  of  the  Committee  is  that 
the  Interior  Department  doesn't  have  any- 
thing in  my  district.  The  Forest  Service 
doesn't  have  anything  in  my  district  either, 
I  have  no  Indians  in  my  district.  I  can  look 
at  propositions  as  they  are  presented  and  call 
them  as  I  see  them." 

To  call  them  as  he  saw  them  in  behalf  ol 
the  public  interest  was  fundamental  to  him 
Mr.  Saylor  had  the  courage  to  take  strong, 
forthright,  and  completely  independent  posi- 
tions. This  was  the  genitis  of  the  man 
Though  a  loyal  Republican,  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  press  his  own  views  on  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  His  choice  was  always! 
decided  on  the  basis  of  principle,  rather  than 
partisanship,  regardless  of  the  consequenc 
to  himself. 

I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  a  warm  per 
sonal  relationship  with  Mr.  Saylor,  or  "Big 
John,"  as  he  was  known  among  his  coUeaguea 
in  the  House  and  his  friends  in  Washington] 
He  was  a  towering  man,  standing  six-leetj 
four,  robust  and  yet  wiry,  a  vigorotis.  power- 
ful presence  in  any  group.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  sharp  wit,  a  sparkle,  a  willingness  for 
combat.  He  may  at  times  have  appeared 
caustic,  but  I  think  this  was  a  defensive 
cover  that  came  from  fighting  so  many  up- 
hill battles  against  tough  adversaries.  After 
all.  for  years  he  was  the  counterbalancing 
Influence  in  the  House  Interior  Committee 
to  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  domineering  Demo.^ 
cratic  chairman  (who  finally  went  down  to 
defeat  in  the  1972  election) . 

As  1  knew  Mr.  Saylor.  he  was  utterly  fear- 
less and  tireless.  He  knew  how  to  work  within 
the  system  and  believed  in  it.  Hundreds  of 
bills  are  introduced  into  each  Congressional 
session,  few  are  passed;  but  when  you  loot 
at  the  landmark  consen-ation  legislation  of 
the  past  two  decades — including  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  establish- 
ment of  the  North  Cascades  National  Park, 
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snd  the  law  prohibiting  shooting  wildlife 
Xrom  alrpUnes — tben  you  have  the  evidence 
o{  bla  Influence,  character,  and  detenulnatloa 
to  assure  a  healthy  environment  for  all 
Amerlcaiis. 

His  first  big  fight,  the  one  that  propelled 
him  Into  the  front  ranks  of  conservation, 
was  the  struggle  of  the  19508  against  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  Echo  Park  Dam  In 
Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Utah.  Most 
Western  Congressmen  favored  the  project. 
It  mariced  the  first  serious  challenge  of  their 
pet  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  first  time  that  national  media  focused 
broad  public  attention  on  a  seemingly  re- 
gional resource  issue.  In  1936,  after  much 
debate.  Congress  eliminated  Echo  Park  from 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  was  not  simply  the 
Integrity  of  Echo  Park,  but  of  all  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  natural  pre- 
serves. By  mldcentury,  the  material  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population  had  dark- 
ened the  prospects  for  continued  existence 
of  the  wild  places.  The  conservation  victory 
at  Dinosaur  demonstrated  that  people  in- 
deed are  concerned  with  more  than  material 
values. 

On  July  12,  1956,  Representative  Saylor  de- 
clared on  the  House  floor:  "We  are  a  great 
people  because  we  have  been  successful  in 
developing  and  using  our  marvelous  natural 
resoiu'ces;  but.  also,  we  Americans  are  the 
people  we  are  largely  because  we  have  lad 
the  Influence  of  the  wilderness  on  our  lives." 
Those  words  were  part  of  his  statement  In- 
troducing the  first  Wilderness  Bill  Into  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  uphill  all  the  way.  At  flrst  it  was 
tmposslble  to  get  the  executive  branch  of 
government  to  take  the  bill  seriously.  Then, 
after  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  of  Budget  submitted 
favorable  reports,  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
fused to  act.  The  Senate  did  more  than  the 
House;  it  held  hearings  during  two  Con- 
gressional eeslons.  The  House  held  only 
short  hearings  during  one  session,  but  Mr. 
Saylor  and  his  supporters  couldn't  even  get 
the  transcript  printed. 

He  never  gave  up.  "I  cannot  believe  that 
the  American  people  have  become  so  crass, 
BO  dollar-minded,  so  exploitation -conscious 
that  they  must  develop  every  last  little  bit 
of  wilderness  that  still  exists,"  Mr.  Saylor 
declared  In  1961.  That  was  the  year  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  urged  enactment  of  a  wU- 
deme«8  preservation  bill.  And  finally  It  was 
passed  in  1964,  eight  years  after  the  first  bill 
bad  been  introduced. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Saylor  helped  to  establish 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
CommiSBlcn  In  1956  and  served  as  a  Commis- 
sion member.  From  this  effort  emerged  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  P^md,  a  pro- 
gram that  gave  him  great  pride.  The  Fund  has 
been  virtually  the  sole  source  of  land-acqui- 
sition money  for  national  parks,  forests,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  seashores,  but  also  has 
been  a  major  stimulant  to  state,  local,  and 
regional  governments  to  expand  their  recrea- 
tion programs. 

He  would  often  express  himself  In  such 
colorful  language.  Here  are  just  a  few  sam- 
ples on  key  resource  issiues,  excerpted  from 
statements  on  the  House  floor,  speeches  be- 
fore conservation  groups,  or  other  published 
documents : 

On  the  mining  act  of  1872 :  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  old  and  It  is  still  a  sound,  work- 
able document.  The  Mining  Law  is  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old  and  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion and  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

On  timber:  "The  Congress.  In  refusing  to 
debate  the  Infamous  Timber  Supply  Act, 
mAlntatned  our  national  policy  of  protecting 
the  public  forests  from  the  ravages  of  the 
timber-cutting  industry.  The  effect  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  'directions'  to  .he  Agriculture, 
Housing,  and  Interior  Secretaries  was  to  do 
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by  executive  fia.t  what  could  not  be  done 
legislatively  .  .  .  Conservation,  environment, 
ecology — that  is,  the  public's  concerns — are 
to  be  subservient  to  the  pressures  of  the  log- 
ging aind  lumber  industry." 

On  the  Alaska  pipeline:  "Why  the  rtish? 
This  oil  has  been  in  the  ground  for  a  bUlion 
years.  It  has  been  dlsoovered  in  the  last 
twenty-fo\u"  months.  Because  a  few  com- 
panies have  Invested  a  lot  of  money  is  no 
reason  to  lay  down  and  play  dead." 

On  grazing:  "These  bills  (sponsored  by 
former  Representative  Aspinall  and  former 
Senator  Gordon  Allot,  both  of  Colorado) 
seek  to  give  a  twenty-year  renewable  right  to 
graze  the  public  lands  with  little  or  no  lim- 
itation placed  on  how  tHe  grazing  would  be 
performed.  Under  the  AtpUiall-Allot  propo- 
sals, ranchers  would  be  oompensated  lor  any 
reduttion  in  grazing  privileges.  This  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  frce-roamlng,  cowboy, 
western,  frontier  spirit.  It  is  the  guaranteed- 
income  plan  for  stockmen.  " 

On  predator  control:  "The  war  on  preda- 
tors has  been  waged  with  little  scientific 
knowledge  of  their  beneficial  roles,  or  with 
little  moral  or  ethical  coivslderation  for  man's 
responsibility  in  conserving  natural  life  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  environment  .  .  .  The 
operations  of  one  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Pl'iheries  aiid  Wildlife,  sanctioned  and 
sheltered  by  one  administration  after  an- 
other, are  sinister  and  contemptible.  Yet  it 
continues  unleashed  and  virtually  unchal- 
lenged." 

Mr.  Saylor  had  hoped,  with  the  advent  of 
a  Republican  administration,  to  be  named 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  would  have  been 
the  culmination  of  his  public  career.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  the  background  and  qualifi- 
cations to  make  an  outstanding  Secretary  in 
the  Age  of  the  Environment.  He  was  too  In- 
dependent, too  committed  to  the  public  In- 
terest to  be  Included  in  an  administration 
marked  by  conformity.  Indecision,  political 
expediency,  and  liaison  with  the  special  eco- 
nomic Interests.  If  Walter  Hickel  lasted 
twenty-two  months.  It  i«  hardly  likely  that 
John  Saylor  would  have  lasted  out  the  first 
year. 

Nevertheless,  his  name  will  be  remembered 
long  after  those  In  executive  policy  positions 
are  gone  and  forgotten.  He  left  his  mark  on 
Congress  and  on  natural-resource  policy  as 
did  few  men  of  his  time.  He  takes  his  place 
in  history  alongside  Gilford  Pinchot,  another 
Pennsylvanlan,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
one  of  the  Republicans  wjio  blazed  conserva- 
tion trails. 

John  Saylor  was  not  a  liberal  in  all  things. 
He  may  have  received  the  John  Mulr  Medal 
from  the  Sierra  Club,  but  he  also  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
ultra-conservative  group,  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action.  This  underscores  a  point 
that  I  have  made  repyeatedly  in  this  space: 
conservation  belongs  to  no  party  and  to  no 
single  point  of  view.  Conservation  is  open 
territory,  with  plenty  of  rcom  for  all. 

Representative  Saylor  gave  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  politics  of  conservation.  He  was  a 
prophet  in  his  own  time,  one  of  the  few 
men  in  Washington  who  foresaw  the  inevita- 
ble onrushing  environmental  crisis,  the 
need  to  husband  our  diminishing  stocks  of 
natural  resources. 

My  personal  appraisal  Is  that  he  was  im- 
pelled by  good  old-fashioned  American 
patriotism.  He  was  deeply  Involved,  for  ex- 
ample, in  efforts  to  save  the  landscape  in 
and  around  Washington.  He  saw  the  capital 
area  as  a  shrine  of  the  nation,  a  model  to 
display  before  the  world.  A  few  years  ago,  he 
helped  block  the  Democrats  in  power  from 
giving  away  the  marshes  on  the  Virginia  shore 
of  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  which 
they  thought  should  be  fUled  in  for  high-rise 
developmient.  More  recently  he  helped  stop 
the  Republicans  from  giving  away  the  Ind- 
eral Interest  in  the  waterfront  of  historic 
Alexandria,  George  Washington's  home  town, 
for  much  the  same  purpose.  He  was  the  prime 
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mover  In  Congress  in  the  establishment  of 
Plscatawny  Park,  embracing  seven  miles  of 
the  Potomac  River  on  the  Maryland  shore,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vista  from  Washing- 
ton's mansion  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  loss  of  such  a  leading  figure  is  always 
a  tragic  blow,  yet  compensated  by  tlie  legacy 
and  lessons  which  he  leaves  behind.  John 
Saylor  rowed  upstream  against  the  Water- 
gate tide.  He  showed  that  politics  could  be 
used  for  good  purpose.  Democracy  like  the 
use  of  the  outdoors,  is  not  simply  a  right  but 
a  respon-siblllty.  The  best  tribute  that  out- 
doorsmen  can  pay  to  the  memory  of  this 
fallen  friend  is  to  become  Involved,  partici- 
pating at  some  stage  of  life  in  some  form  of 
the  political  process.  Alas,  we  no  longer  can 
say,  "Let  Big  John  do  It." 
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A  CASE  IN  POINT 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
all  the  fact  that  some  folks  think  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, I  regularly  and  consistently  turn 
to  the  newspapers  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Virginia  for  the  balance  and  perspective 
which  is,  to  me,  so  notably  lacking  In 
the  national  media. 

No  better  example  exists  than  the  lead 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  News  for  Tuesday,  February  5,  1974. 
While  some  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
wring  their  hands  over  the  high  cost  of 
national  defense,  the  writer  of  this  piece 
has  displayed  a  high  degree  of  percep- 
tlveness,  not  only  in  identifying  the 
problem,  but  in  interpreting  Washington 
reaction. 

I  include  this  editorial  In  the  Record, 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
A  CASE  IN  Pomr 

Two  giant  SS19  missiles  each  carrying 
several  warheads  were  fired  from  a  site  deep 
within  the  Soviet  Union  recently  to  a  target 
area  In  the  Pacific  some  1500  miles  away. 
This  is  the  distance  these  weapons  must 
cover  in  time  of  war. 

Washington  was  not  caught  unawares. 
Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger  re- 
ported last  August  that  the  Soviets  had  be- 
gxm  testing  their  new  multiple  warhead  sys- 
tem. Last  weekend  was  tl»  first  disclosure, 
however  that  they  were  being  tested  under 
combat  conditions. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  outcry  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Reds  were  not  denoiinced  for 
flexing  their  muscles  in  an  attwnpt  to  bully 
us  Into  giving  away  even  more  concessions  In 
the  second  round  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks.  During  the  first  SAL  talks,  the 
U.S.  gave  the  Soviets  a  big  numerical  superl- 
onty  in  offensive  weapons.  According  to  the 
latest  U.S.  estimates  the  Soviets  now  have 
2.359  strategic  missiles  to  our  1,710.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  missiles  are  on  the  whole 
much  larger  than  ours,  capable  of  carrying 
heavier  payloads.  In  addition  the  Soviets  have 
developed  new  attack  bombers  (we  have 
not),  and  have  modernized  their  fleet  to  the 
point  where  It  can  now  effiectlvely  challenge 
the  US.  Navy  for  control  of  the  seas.  Two  of 
the  new  Soviet  missile  subs  are  now  station- 
ed off  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  by  Itself  it  neither  new  nor 
particularly  Interesting.  The  Soviets  have 
been  engaged  in  an  arms  race  for  years  while 
the  U.S.  arsenal  has  remained  at  a  standstill. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  sur- 
passed us  in  nuclear  capability  seem  to  dis- 
turb Washington.  What  do«6  seem  to  disturb 
that  part  of  Washington  called  the  US.  Con- 


gress Is  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  Is  plan- 
ning to  conduct  similar  tests  with  our  Mtn- 
uteman  missiles. 

These  tests  will  be  conducted  over  a  two- 
year  period  from  underground  silos  In  Mon- 
tana. Already  Senate  liberals  are  "viewing 
with  alarm"  and  charging  that  the  tests  are 
not  needed,  too  expensive,  and  an  attempt  to 
threaten  the  poor,  peace-loving  Russians  who 
are  trying  so  hard  to  achieve  det*nte. 

Typical  of  the  Washington  criticism  was 
the  speech  last  week  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Mansfield  said  that 
while  the  Nixon  Administration  has  not  said 
so.  he  got  the  "distinct  impression"  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  tests  was  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  Reds  during  the  SAL  talks. 

"At  a  time  when  we  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  international  peace,  the  inland 
testing  of  such  missiles  seems  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary,"  Mansfield  told  the  Senate,  add- 
ing that  "The  use  of  this  weapons  system  in 
our  international  negotiations  Is  untimely 
and  unnecessary  In  my  estimation." 

He  made  no  such  criticism  of  the  tests  the 
Reds  have  been  conducting  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  conduct. 

While  admitting  that  the  Air  Fon-e  had 
avithorlty  to  conduct  the  tests,  and  also  ad- 
mitting that  they  posed  no  threat  to  safety, 
Mansfield  urged  the  Senate  to  "take  a  stand 
in  opposition  through  the  appropriation 
process" — meaning:  threaten  the  Air  Force 
with  cutting  back  its  funds. 

Mansfield  stated  flatly  that  tllere  was  no 
need  lor  the  Mlnuteman  tests  because  the 
missiles  have  proved  highly  successful  in  tests 
fired  over  water.  The  Air  Force  contends  that 
the  tests  are  needed  to  judge  the  accuracy 
and  performance  of  the  missiles  under  com- 
bat conditions.  Because  there  is  no  margin 
for  error  In  a  nuclear  war,  it  Is  necessary  to 
test  the  missiles,  their  crews  and  backup 
squadrons  under  actual  operating  conditions. 
The  Mlnuteman  ICBM  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
nuclear  defense. 

It  could  be  that  Mike  Mansfield,  the  former 
professor  who  represents  the  tiny  state  of 
Montana  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate,  knows  more  a'oout  such  things  than 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Air  Force.  It  ap- 
pears more  likely,  based  on  his  past  efforts  to 
downgrtide  U.S.  defenses  and  pacify  the  Com- 
munists, that  he  is  alarmed  that  the  tests 
might  anger  the  Reds  and  shatter  a  "detente" 
which  has  been  maintained  so  far  by  U.S. 
concessions.  It  disturbs  him.  apparently,  that 
the  U.S.  is  taking  action  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  rapidly  overwhelming  Soviet  nu- 
clear superiority — even  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  are  conducting  similar  tests! 

The  attitude  of  such  people  is  simply  in- 
comprehensible. They  express  no  concern,  no 
alarm  over  the  Soviet  record  of  broken 
treaties,  invasions,  repressions,  brutalities, 
blackmail  .  .  .  The  Soviet  genocide  in  the 
Baltic  states,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  oppression  of  Jews  and  intellec- 
tuals— none  of  these  trappings  of  despotism 
seems  to  phase  them.  They  profess  complete 
faith  in  Soviet  good  will! 

Now  you  can't  excuse  such  people  as  being 
naive  nor  regard  them  as  uninformed.  They 
know.  But  they  seem  not  to  care  and  some 
even  to  welcome  a  world  in  which  such  con- 
ditions are  the  norm.  They  seem  ready,  and 
some  even  anxious,  to  live  under  tjTanny — 
perhaps  to  exercise  a  little  of  it  themselves? 


THE  ROLE  OF  PARKS  IN  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
potential  tragedies  springing  from  the 
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energy  crisis  will  be  averted  if  we  get  the 
message  to  our  constituents  that  the 
tourist  business  will,  Indeed,  be  ahve  and 
healthy  this  summer.  In  short,  we  need  to 
turn  what  seems  to  be  a  negative  situa- 
tion into  something  which  is  really  posi- 
tive. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  and  promote 
tourism  in  the  face  of  the  energy  crisis, 
I  wish  to  enter  into  the  Record  the  at- 
tached remarks  by  the  Honorable  Ronald 
H.  Walker,  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  who  spoke  recently  to  a  Jackson, 
Miss.,  conference  on  "Tourism  and  the 
Energy  Crisis."  Mr.  Walker  takes  an 
interesting  look  at  the  role  of  the  Park 
Service  in  the  energy  crisis  but,  beyond 
tliat,  he  emphasizes  the  positive  role  of 
the  vacationing  public. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Role  of  Parks  in  the  ENtRoy  Csisis 

I  welcome  the  oppwrtunlty  to  be  here  to- 
day. .Since  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  we  had 
better  all  try  to  row  in  the  same  direction. 
I  thank  the  sponsors  of  this  meeting  for  a 
re.il  public  service. 

In  the  National  Park  Service  we  have  tried 
to  think  positively  about  the  so-called  energy 
crisis.  I  realize  that  unlike  most  others  rep- 
resented here,  we  don't  have  to  show  a  profit 
for  a  group  of  stockholders.  However,  in  my 
view,  there  may  be  some  Important  longer- 
rapf?  ciianges  th.it  may  ultimately  benefit 
parks,  park  \isers,  and  the  way  parks  are 
used  and  enjoyed. 

Our  obligation — with  or  without  ample 
supplies  of  energy — is  to  conserve  the  na- 
tural and  historic  heritage  of  this  nation  so 
that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  this  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  few  park  super- 
intendents who  see  in  a  reduced  volume  of 
visitors  the  chance  to  get  at  projects  long 
deterred  for  lack  of  money  and  manpower. 
Projects  that  will  help  bring  their  parks 
back  to  ihc  standard  of  exceUence  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

We  have  grown  tremendously  in  the  last 
decade.  We  acquired  79  new  areas.  Our  visita- 
tion W3nt  up  about  100  percent.  Many  of 
those  new  areas  are  not  now  up  to  standard. 
One  of  my  primary  objectives  as  Director  is 
to  make  sur»»  that  they  meet  the  standard — 
and  soon. 

But,  like  everything  else,  parks  don't  exist 
ill  a  vacuum.  I  know  full  weU  that  many 
conuuuiiites  depend  on  parks  to  generate  the 
tourism  revenue  that  is  the  difference  be- 
tween economic  success  and  failure.  Many 
private  facilities  were  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  National  Park  visitors. 

So  I  want  to  go  on  record  here  today  by 
stating  that  the  National  Park  Service  is  not 
going  to  sit  back  Just  doing  its  own  thing 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  nation  take  care  of 
itself. 

We  will  take  every  opportuJiity  to  catch  up 
on  the  work  backlog.  But  we  will  also  do 
cver}-tliing  we  can  to  help  maintain  a  viable 
tourism  industry  in  this  country. 

lu  my  flr.st  year  as  Director  I  spent  about 
40  percent  of  my  time  in  the  parks — getting 
to  know  them  and  getting  to  know  the  very 
dedicnted  park  personnel  who  run  them.  I 
think  we  have  about  the  most  dedicated, 
enthu.siastic  and  energetic  employees  in  gov- 
ernment. And  if  there  are  solutions  to  some 
of  these  new  energy  related  problems  we  are 
going  to  find  them. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  a  few  c?,!^e.s : 

There  are  indications  that  some  of  our 
more  remote  parks  will  suffer  some  decline  in 
vi.sltatlon.  How  much  we  don't  know. 

But  it  seen\.s  equally  obvious  that  other 
parks— those  parks  close  to  large  population 
centers    -will  see  sizable  visitation  increases. 

And  I  am  sure  that  those  parks  in  or  near 
large  cities  will  be  positively  flooded  with 
visitors. 
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I'm  svire  that  many  Americans  don't  reajlze 
that  there  are  200  National  Park  System 
areas  located  within  100  miles  of  a  metro- 
politan area.  These  are  areas  that  can — 
and  will — ^be  visit-ed  with  less  than  a  tankfiil 
of  gas. 

So.  while  there  may  be  some  reduction  at 
places  like  Yello-vvstone  I  suspect  that 
Yo.semite  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains — 
both  close  to  large  population  centers — may 
hold  their  owr.  or  even  Increase.  The  C&O 
Canal  outside  Washington,  Cabrillo  National 
Monument  in  San  Diego  and  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  in  PhUadelphia  will 
see  more  visitors  than  they  have  ever  seen! 
before.  1 

Just  recently  I  participated  In  a  Itnd' 
transfer  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  de- 
velopment steps  for  creation  of  Gateway- 
National  Recreation  Aera.  This  new  area  in 
New  York  H.\.'-bor  Is  a  timely  developnier.t. 
providing  a  close  to  home  recreational  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  20  million  urban 
d-.vellers.  We  have  a  similar  development  in. 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in 
San  Francisco.  i 

These,  and  other  close-in  areas,  can  bej 
visited  by  existing  and  traditional  trans- 
portation systems.  I  think  we  will  be  looking: 
backward  to  the  revival  of  old  transporta- 
tion traditions  in  the  ether  parks  as  well. 

Last  summer  my  family  and  I  spent  some 
time— a  wonderful  time — In  Grand  Canyon! 
National  Park.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the 
visitor  service  complex  stands  the  railroads 
station.  It  is  now  used.  I  was  told,  to  receive 
oiily    an    occasional    freight   shipment. 

Many  other  parks  have  similarly  good  rail 
connections.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Lombard!  ot 
Amtrftk  may  be  able  to  give  us  an  en- 
couraging word  on  the  revitallzation  of  these 
fa'-llities   later   in   the   convention. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  a  great  many  of  our  visitors  to  all 
western  parks  live,  efforts  have  begun  to 
promote  travel   by  public   transportation. 

For  example,  an  article  in  the  December 
edition  of  Los  Angeles  magazine  says  that 
new  Amtrak  package  tours  reveal  "how  old- 
fashioned  and  leisurely  a  winter  vacation 
really  can  be."  This  would  certainly  apply  to 
summer    as    well. 

"Gas  shortages,"  says  the  magazine,  "could 
bring  back  a  long  ago  era  of  visiting  Yosemite 
by  public  transportation — this  winter  by 
Greyhound"  from  Los  Angeles. 

We  are  also  considering  encouraging  con- 
cessioners in  parks  to  promote  package  toura 
that  would  feature  public  transportation  to) 
the  park,  chartered  bus  service  to  points  of! 
visitor  interest  In  the  park,  and  which  would 
encourage  non-consumptive  activities  suctx 
as  cross-country  skiing,  nature  hikes  and  the 
like. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  trving  to 
discourage  travel  to  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  for  example,  we  are  studying  how  Na 
tlonal  Capital  Parks  can  best  promote  events 
and  experiences  within  urban  area  parka 
which  should  tempt  many  people  to  stay 
home  and  get  many  of  the  same  experiences 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  drive  three  or 
four  hours  for.  We  would  like  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  travel  rather  than  just  saying 
"don't"  when  perhaps  most  people  can't 
anyway.  Why  not  try  to  turn  what  seems  to 
be  a  negative  situation  into  something  which. 
is  really  positive? 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  help  save 
gasoline  for  visitors  once  they  get  to  the 
parks,  or  even  before  they  get  there.  Our 
campsite  reservation  program— just  com- 
pleting its  first  year  trial  run — could  avoid 
gas  wasting  trips  to  campgrounds  already 
full.  Likewise,  it  could  avoid  trips  from  camp- 
ground to  campground  seeking  space  for  the 
night. 

We  are  considering  other  types  of  advance 
reser.'ation  for  all  kinds  of  facilities  that 
would  help  eliminate  needless  travel  within 
the  parl:s. 
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Iilost  pArka  close  to  urban  areas  do  a  lot 
at  week -end  business.  On  week-ends  most 
urban  transit  cooapanies  have  most  ot  tbeir 
equipment  standing  idle.  Wtay  couldn't  tbese 
buses  be  used  to  get  people  to  and  from  parks 
within  100  nilles  of  the  city? 

IX  ooneesEiAoers  in  the  parks  could  be 
encouraged  to  rent  camping  equipment  we 
could  elinunate  the  need  ol  a  car  to  carry 
tents,  stoves,  etc.  and  encourage  further 
use  of  mass  transit  to  the  parks. 

We  oould  also  increase  the  availability  of 
rental  bikes,  horses,  canoes,  and  other 
energy  savers. 

This  list  is  almost  endless  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  develop  it  as  f«LSt  as  we  can. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  very  positive  de- 
velopnoent  to  come  from  the  energy  crisis — 
an  opportunity  if  you  will — will  be  a  change 
in  the  way  people  look  at  and  enjoy  the  parks. 

For  years  n^any  thoughtful  rangers  and 
park  superintendents  have  felt  that  too  many 
people  are  so  tied  to  a  schedule  of  500  mUee  a 
day  that  they  never  take  time  to  really  look 
at  the  park  they  happened  to  be  in.  Some 
stop  only  long  enough  to  buy  a  scenic  post 
card  for  their  scrapbook.  As  m  most  things 
In  life  you  get  out  of  parks  what  you  put  into 
them. 

The  automobile  is  a  great  vehicle  to  get 
you  to  a  park,  but  it  can  be  a  prison  once 
you  get  there.  Maybe  now  Ir-stead  of  trying 
to  visit  six  or  eight  parks  in  a  three  week 
vacation,  the  vacationing  American  may  have 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  one  cr  iv.o.  And 
believe  me  there  is  a  quality  experience  away 
from  the  highway. 

I  think  in  this  area  all  of  us  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  younger  generation.  In  most 
of  the  parks  I  have  visited,  especially  out  west 
In  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
Grand  Teton,  young  people  are  there  in  ever 
growing  numtjers  traveling  by  motorcycles, 
bltchlilking,  walking. 

They  want  to  get  out  of  suburbia.  They 
want  a  park  experience,  a  wilderness  experi- 
ence. And  to  them  the  trailer  filled  camp- 
sites in  the  parks  aren't  much  different  from 
tbe  envtroninent  they  are  getting  away  from. 

Most  of  tbem  feel  that  with  the  pop-up, 
fold-otrt,  walk-ln  luxury  of  some  styles  of 
modem  camping  that  we  are  bringing  with 
us  the  very  things  we  seek  to  leave  behind 
when  we  go  out  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  la 
the  parks. 

So  tbey  are  moving  out,  moving  back  into 
the  pristine  baiA  country  areas,  camping  out 
and  hiking  and  leaving  their  mechanized 
tnmsportatlon  behind.  Now  comes  the  energy 
crisis  and  a  lot  of  us  "older  folks"  are  going 
to  have  to  follow  their  lead.  We're  going  to 
have  to  hoof  it,  too.  I  remember  last  Septem- 
ber a  travel  writer  on  the  porch  of  the  Jack- 
son Lake  Lodge  pointing  up  at  the  Tetons 
and  asking,  "Do  people  go  into  those  moun- 
tains?" Many  of  us  don't  know  what's  out 
tbere  beyond  those  parking  lots,  l^e  kids 
ooDoe  back  and  say.  "Dont  worry.  Try  It. 
YouTl  like  It."  I  think  we  will. 

Parents  of  tbe  younger  generation  today 
didn't  have  the  affl\ience  or  the  free  time 
in  their  youth  to  get  away  and  do  the  things 
the  kids  are  doing  today.  A  lot  of  it  is  new  to 
iis.  We've  even  beard  the  three-day  weekend 
is  ]ust  around  the  corner.  We  all  may  soon 
have  nvire  recreation  time. 

People  are  going  to  find  It  difficult  to  traits- 
port  all  the  comforts  of  home  to  the  park 
campgroimd.  They  are  going  to  realize  soon,  I 
tlilnk,  that  tbey  aren't  getting  away  from 
anytbilng. 

To  raally  get  away  then  they  are  going  to 
have  to  vezttnre  fortber  Uian  that  100  yard 
partmeter  <a  tbe  packing  lot  back  Into  the 
woods  where  they  cannot  only  have  a  wilder- 
ness experlene*  but  a  recreational  experience 
as  well.  With  a  ttttle  education  on  wlldemeso 
liazards  most  anyone  can  feel  comfortable  on 
back  ootmtry  trails. 

80  maybe.  In  stUl  another  way,  this  energy 
■bortage  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  In  dis- 
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guise.  To  say  nothing  of  the  exercise  most  of 
us  need,  we  may  find  a  whole  new  world  out 
there. 

Even  in  the  most  beautiful  of  parks  there 
Is  a  limit  to  how  far  you  can  walk.  Fortunate- 
ly the  Park  Service  has  already  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  people  movers  in  the  parks. 

Once  you  get  to  Yosemite.  for  example, 
you  can  park  your  car  for  the  duration  of 
the  stay.  A  free  shuttle  bus  will  take  you 
all  around  the  valley.  Horses  and  bikes  are 
available,  too.  Similar  buses  are  now  in  oper- 
ation at  Everglades,  Mount  McKinley,  Mesa 
Verde,  in  Washington,  DC.,  Lyndon  Johnson 
Birthplace  In  Texas  and  will  begin  operation 
this  Spring  along  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyc»i. 

We  have  already  selected  21  parks  where 
shuttle  bus  service  can  be  established  in  a 
short  time  with  reasonable  eSort  and  cost. 

There  will  be  many  new  worlds  for  a  lot 
of  people  because  of  the  energy  crisis.  We 
are  now  faced  with  a  lot  of  crash  projects 
because  as  a  nation  we  have  developed  some 
lazy  energy  habits  we  will  now  have  to  shed. 
I  hope  that  we  will  detelop  a  little  more 
foresight  as  well. 

And,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some 
of  the  nations  leaders  were  giving  us  warn- 
ing of  what  is  to  come.  Back  on  June  4, 
1971,  for  example.  President  Nixon  warned 
the  nation  that  just  because  we  had  been 
able  to  double  our  enerfry  consumption  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  we  corild  not  assume 
"that  sufficient  energy  will  always  be  readily 
available."  Not  many  of  u»  listened. 

I  hope  people  are  listening  now.  For  those 
who  hope  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  nation's 
heritage  of  parks  and  historic  sites  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  and  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Trains,  buses  and  planes  go  to  or  near 
many   National   Park  Service   areas. 

2.  There  are  2-j6  areas  in  the  National  Park 
System;  one  or  more  probably  close  to  your 
home. 

3.  Seeing  one  park  well  is  better  than 
superficial  visits  to  several. 

4.  Tours,  car  pooling,  charter  buses  can 
help  you  get  there. 

5.  Once  In  a  park,  mass  transit,  the  bi- 
cycle and  footpowcr  can  help  you  get  around. 

I  am  sure  that  American  Ingenuity  will 
come  up  with  even  more  ways  to  get  to  the 
fMirks.  And  I  am  positive  that  whichever 
park  you  get  to  we  will  be  ready  to  help 
you  enjoy  the  experience,  to  learn  from  It 
and  to  be  a  bette'-  per.wn  and  better  Ameri- 
can because  you  have  beee  there. 

In  the  natural  parks  where  nature  both 
teaches  and  Inspires  or  In  historical  areas 
where  the  strength  of  a  nation  passes  from 
generation  to  generation  the  National  Park 
Serrie©  wants  to  share  with  all  the  national 
birthright. 

Thank  you.  1 


WASHINGTON    CREDIT    UNIONS 
PROVIDE  HELP  FOR  POOR 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATRUN 

Of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRE'SEflT.'iTrVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sar- 
gent Shriver  served  as  tlie  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  he 
told  me  that  credit  unions  were  one  of 
the  most  eflecuve  tools  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  He  pointed  out  that  low-income 
credit  unions  v.ere  helping  many  fam- 
ilies to  better  themselves  and  had  en- 
couraged habits  of  thrift  where  none  had 
existed  before. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  low-in- 
come credit  unions  in  the  country  are 
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those  operating  in  Washington,  D.C.  Al- 
though these  credit  unions  received  some 
Government  funding  to  help  meet  man- 
agerial expenses,  all  of  the  lending  funds 
wwre  achieved  through  member  savings 
and  shortly  even  the  subsidized  mana- 
gerial funds  will  be  withdrawn  in  a  plan 
to  enable  credit  unions  to  operate  en- 
tirely on  their  own. 

The  December  4  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  outstanding  article 
about  the  low-income  credit  unions  in 
Washington.  Rather  than  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  where  because  of  the  press  ol 
closing  business  it  might  be  overlooked 
by  Members,  I  have  withheld  the  inser- 
tion of  the  article  until  today  so  that 
evei-y  Member  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  article.  Hopefully  it  will  lead 
to  additional  low-income  credit  unions 
in  other  congressional  dietricts  through- 
out the  country : 

Neighborhood  CREDrr  Unions  Aid  Poob 
IN   Crrr 

(By  Barbara  Bright-Sagnier) 

Last  year  Amiel  Summers  lost  his  Job.  For 
10  months  he  and  bis  family  lived  off  savings 
while  he  learned  the  real  estate  business. 
Then  money  ran  out.  The  rent  was  overdue 
and  his  first  commission  from  a  house  he'd 
sold  would  not  come  through  untU  Decem- 
ber. 

"Last  year  I'd  been  helping  underprivileged 
people  solve  their  problems,"  said  Summers, 
50,  previously  a  counselor  for  Training  Corp. 
of  America,  a  Job  Corps  contractor.  "This 
year — ker-plunk — I  found  myself  with  prob- 
lems of  my  own." 

Summers  knew  he  couldn't  get  a  loan  from 
a  bank  or  loan  company.  "I'm  strictly  on 
commission,"  he  said,  "and  no  one  was  In- 
terested In  how  productive  I'd  been  In  the 
past  had  I  gone  to  a  conventional  lender,  it 
J\ist  wasn't  there." 

But  from  the  People's  United  Community 
Credit  Union,  Summers,  who  lives  at  1815 
Kalorama  Rd.  NW.,  got  a  loan  for  $260  to  pay 
his  overdue  rent.  He  will  repay  It  In  12  In- 
stallments at  12  per  cent  Interest  prorated 
monthly  on  the  unpaid  balance,  or  $22.21 
per  month. 

Amiel  Summers  Is  one  of  thousands  of  Dis- 
trict residents  who  have  turned  for  financial 
aid  to  the  10  community  savings  and  lending 
cooperatives  that  are  part  of  Washington's 
American  Federation  of  Community  Credit 
Unions. 

Traditional  banking  and  lending  organiza- 
tions have  long-"  held  that  low-income  wage 
earners  are  a  bad  credit  risk,  said  William  G. 
White,  managing  director  of  the  D.C.  Credit 
Union  League,  inc.  "The  poor  are  generally 
forced  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates  if  they 
want  to  borrow  money,"  he  said. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  situation,  e.iid  White, 
that  the  Credit  Union  National  Administra- 
tion broe.dened  its  charter  base  In  1964  to 
allow  lor  the  establishment  of  community 
credit  unions. 

Most  credit  unions — financial  cooperatives 
that  do  business  only  with  their  memben^- 
have  been  set  up  In  industry,  government, 
business  or  conunerce,  said  White,  and  the 
common  bond  of  their  members  had  been 
where  they  were  employed. 

Community  credit  unions,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  drew  their  membership  from  the  res- 
idents of  a  single  nelghbortiood.  In  1965  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  struck  on  the 
community  credit  union  Idea  as  a  method 
tj  alleviate  poverty  in  Inaer-clty  neighbor- 
hoods. By  channeling  OBO  funds  through  the 
District's  anti-poverty  agency,  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  9  community  credit 
unions  were  set  'ip.  With  the  addition  of 
Peoples'  United,  the  newest  financial  cooper- 
ative, the  number  grew  to  10. 
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"Through  the  community  credit  unions, 
the  poor  man  or  woman  has  a  place  to  save 
where  nickel  and  dime  transactions  will  not 
be  ridiculed,"  said  Richard  Saul,  research 
specialist  at  OEO  who  has  worked  with  com- 
munity credit  unions  since  1967.  "He  also 
has  a  place  to  borrow  where  the  Interest 
rates  are  as  low  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  mid- 
dle class." 

"The  credit  unions  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  the  community,"  said  White.  "They  are 
the  one  avenue  avaUable  to  the  poor  to 
avoid  the  high-rate  money  lender.  This  is 
the  one  bright  bc^e  of  people  having  an  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves." 

Underemployed,  often  poorly  educated, 
sometimes  on  welfare  or  public  assistance 
programs,  the  poor  were  often  able  to  get 
credit  "only  through  loan  sharks,"  said 
White  Their  Inability  to  get  credit  at  rates 
paid  by  the  middle  classes  complicated  the 
poor  man  or  woman's  attempt  to  raise  his 
standard  of  living,  he  said. 

"It's  the  unfortunate  truth,"  said  Joann 
Kelly,  administrative  secretary  for  15  years 
at  the  credit  union  league,  "but  the  situa- 
tion has  been  like  the  old  saying:  Them  s 
that  has,  gits." " 

Banks  generally  discourage  the  low-income 
earner,  who  might  need  a  small  loan  to  buy 
a  refrigerator  or  a  television  set.  "A  one-year 
loan  for  under  $1,000  would  be  unprofitable," 
said  Odd  Blorstead,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  installment  credit  at  Riggs  National  Bank. 
The  Bank  of  Bethesda,  for  example,  does  not 
make  loans  under  $300,  according  to  William 
D.  Poling,  bank  vice  president. 

Small  loan  companies,  however,  may  hide 
the  annual  percentage  rate,  said  White,  un- 
less the  credit  seeker  can  read  and  under- 
stand the  fine  print. 

The  District  has  strict  laws  for  small  loan 
companies,  said  White,  allowing  12  percent 
annual  Interest.  But  In  Maryland,  a  loan 
company  may  charge  36  per  cent  annual  in- 
terest for  small  loans  up  to  $300,  and  In 
■Virginia,  the  allowable  Interest  rate  is  30 
per  cent.  Discount  loans,  in  which  the  inter- 
est Is  paid  off  before  the  principal,  can  carry 
24.81  per  cent  Interest  rates  in  Maryland. 

If  a  person  buys  an  automobile  and  must 
finance  his  Insurance  premium,  the  Interest 
rate  in  Maryland  may  be  58  8  per  cent  for 
the  first  $120,  and  In  Virginia  53.93  per  cent 
for  the  first  $150. 

White  said  he  was  quoting  from  figures 
published  in  an  official  credit  ratebook  by 
the  Financial  Publlsblng  Co.,  Brookllne, 
Mass. 

"If  you  dont  know  these  things,  you're  at 
their  mercy,"  said  White.  "And  most  people 
don't." 

Shirley  A.  ara.sty,  managing  director  of  the 
10  UPO-subsldlzed  credit  unions,  said  the 
low  Income  borrower  often  turns  to  the  com- 
munity credit  union  as  a  last  resort. 

She  UAd  of  a  woman  who  worked  ss  a 
maid  who  had  borrowed  $300  from  a  Mary- 
land loan  company,  and  after  15  payments  of 
$17.71  each  still  had  $263  of  the  debt  to  repay. 
Apparently  she  had  missed  some  payments, 
the  credit  unions  director  explained,  and  had 
been  charged  penalties  for  late  payment  as 
well  as  the  36  per  cent  annual  Interest  rate. 

The  woman's  employer,  who  learned  of  the 
situation  when  the  loan  company  bepran 
haranslng  the  maid  at  work,  contacted  I.T»0, 
which  referred  the  call  to  the  Far  Bast  com- 
munity credit  union. 

Shb-ley  Orasty,  who  prefers  to  be  called 
Ms.  Orasty,  said  the  woman  was  able  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  her  bill  In  a  lump  sxjm 
and  repay  the  credit  union  through  monthly 
payments  at  12  per  cent  Interest. 

Persons  eligible  for  commxinlty  credit 
union  membership,  according  to  Ma.  Orasty, 
are  those  who  live  or  work  within  the  com- 
munity boundaries,  own  a  business  there,  or 
♦belong  to  a  church,  club  or  other  orgaulsa- 
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tion  within  the  community.  They  may  join 
by  paying  a  25  cent  menlsersbip  fee  and  con- 
tributing to  a  $5  "ahare,"  or  savings. 

The  UPO-sponsored  community  credit 
unions  in  the  District  are:  Peoples'  United, 
which  serves  the  Adams-Morgan  area;  Hos- 
pitality, in  the  near  northeast;  Armstrong, 
in  the  N.  Capitol  Street  area;  Friendship,  In 
the  southeast:  Par  East,  in  the  far  northeast 
area;  Anacoetia;  Fides,  in  the  Shaw  area; 
Southwest,  in  the  newly  develc^>ed  South- 
west; Cliange,  in  the  upper  Northwest,  and 
Central  Cardozo,  which  serves  Cardozo 
Height.?. 

Far  East  is  the  largest  with  a  membership 
of  2,452  persons.  Hospitality  with  2.144  mem- 
bers has  the  largest  savings  ($494,643D6)  and 
loans  ($438,021.23).  Hospitality  has  recently 
broken  ground  on  its  own  building. 

Among  the  10  credit  unions,  the  average 
share  per  member  is  $128;  the  average  loan 
per  borrower  is  $369.  The  raUo  of  loans  to 
shares,  or  money  loaned  out  as  compared  to 
money  in  savings,  new  stands  at  88.6  per 
cent,  according  to  the  American  Federation's 
con.-' olid ated  report  ending  Sept.  31,  1973, 
and  certified  by  John  Henderson  &  Company, 
certified  public  accountants. 

From  their  beginning  in  1965  to  September 
of  this  year,  the  community  credit  unions 
loaned  $12,  402,245.95  to  33,086  member-bor- 
rowers, the  1973  report  shows.  The  savings 
balance  of  "shares"  at  the  credit  unions  as  of 
September  was  $2,500,662.47,  accumulated  by 
19,451  members  and  earned  4  per  cent  divi- 
dend yearly. 

"Were  trying  to  get  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  money  out  in  loans,"  said  Ms.  Orasty. 
"That  was  why  we  were  created.  " 

"Most  people  Join  us  to  get  a  loan,  "  she 
said.  "It's  up  to  us  to  build  the  thrift  part ". 
■Witliout  savings,  she  explained,  there  would 
be  no  money  available  for  loans. 

Leans  may  be  made,  according  to  the 
charter,  "for  any  provident  pvupoee."  Which 
Ms.  Orasty  said  generally  means  for  house- 
hold appliances,  home  repairs,  cars,  medical 
expenses,  taxes  or  to  consoUdate  bills. 

Cornelia  MitcheU,  of  921  Potomac  Ave.  SE, 
borrowed  $89  to  buy  a  storm  door.  Hannah 
Nelson,  of  760  13th  St.  SB.  borrowed  8900 
to  consoUdate  her  famUy's  bills,  which  made 
it  possible  for  her  and  her  husband  to  pay 
cash  for  a  new  living  room  couch.  Mrs.  Mit- 
chell and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  naembers  of  the 
Hospitality  credit  union,  and  of  the  Home- 
owners  Equity,  Inc.,  a  special  home  Improve- 
ment losua  arrangement  for  persons  who 
bought  their  homes  under  the  HUD  235  pro- 
gram, which  insured  home  mortgages  for 
persons  of   low  or  moderate  Income. 

Walter  Pierce,  of  1892  Ontario  Place,  bor- 
rowed $250  to  pay  for  use  of  the  Wilson  High 
School  stadium  during  the  Adams-Morgan 
Football  Classic  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Lakers  sports  club.  Harvey  Cajrpenter,  of  1910 
Kalorama  Rd.,  borrowed  $250  to  pay  for 
Christmas  sboping  and  to  buy  some  equip- 
ment for  the  day  care  center  he  owns  at 
2326  Ontario  Rd. 

The  advantages  of  the  community  credit 
union,  said  real  estate  salesman  Stunmers, 
is  that  members  of  the  loan  committee  "are 
people  from  the  commiinlty  who  understand 
yotir  situatio.n,  because  they  may  have  been 
there  themselves." 

"Poor  people  miss  out  on  a  lot  erf  optpor- 
tunitiea  because  they  dont  have  capital." 
he  said.  'The  community  credit  union  belpe 
them  because  they  can  get  capital,  and  fairly 
quickly." 

lYauk  Gross,  19.  of  4032  20th  St.  NB,  bad 
been  denied  credit  at  several  lending  Instl- 
txitiona  before  he  turned  to  tbe  Peoples' 
United  credit  union,  he  said. 

"They  said  I  was  too  young,  or  since  I'd 
never  had  credit,  I  couldnt  get  credit,"  said 
Gross.  "Or  else  they  said  my  income  was  un- 
certain since  I'm  a  student." 
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Gross  said  he  take«  home  about  $156  week- 
ly as  a  student  fireman  and  fr<Hn  partlme 
work  as  a  mafRxk^  handler  at  a  MarylaiKl 
warehouse.  He  said  the  Peoples'  TJnited  credit 
union  had  loaned  him  $350  to  bviy  his  girl 
an  engagement  ring  for  Christmas   " 

Credit  union  members  may  need  financial 
counseling,  as  well  as  a  loan,  said  Ms.  Orasty. 
"They  may  need  to  change  tbeir  spendine 
habits.  Some  people  think  that  the  fact 
they're  in  debt  is  a  crime.  We  bav»  to  build 
thter  confidence  so  tbeyll  ten  us  about  all 
their  debts.  Being  in  debt  Is  a  problem,  but 
it's  not  a  crime." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  credit  unions' 
members  get  a  weekly  pay  cheek,  said  Ms. 
Grasty.  but  the  other  third  work  part-time 
or  subsist  on  welfare  paymente.  "We're  chal- 
ler.ced  by  the  OEO  to  take  people  for  loans 
who  have  ben  turned  down  by  others,"  she 
said. 

Last  year,  the  credit  unions  made  757  loans 
(amounting  to  $193,474)  to  persons  who5e 
Income  was  in  tbe  zero  to  $3,000  per  year 
bracket,  Ms  Grasty  said,  perroos  who  bank- 
ers agres  would  probably  have  been  denied 
credit  at  thier  instituions.  Tbe  credit  unions 
made  545  loans  to  persons  earning  between 
S3  000  to  $4  000  per  year  and  563  loans  to 
persons  in  the  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year 
bracket.  The  largest  number  of  loans.  8:o 
were  made  to  persons  earning  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000  per  year. 

Much  of  the  credit  union  program,  said 
Ms.  Grastv.  is  education  in  economics.  The 
average  borrower,  she  explair.ed.  does  not 
know  that  If  he  buys  a  $298  television  set 
with  a  loan  from  the  credit  unicn  at  12  py 
cent  a  year,  he  pays  $38  leas  than  if  he  Jsed 
the  revolving  charge  accounts  of  depart- 
niei'.t  stores  such  as  Hecht's  or  Sears.  Most 
retail  stores  explain  their  interest  rate  as 
1'2  per  cent  per  month,  which  amounts  to 
18  i>er  cent  annual  interest  rate. 

Many  of  thetr  members  seek  to  ecn- 
s"ll^ate  their  bills,  said  Ms.  Grasty.  in  which 
case  the  credit  union  will  contact  the  credi- 
tors to  arrange  a  reduction  in  the  monthly 
payments  and  eliminate  the  finance  charge. 

In  dire  cases,  the  credit  unions  recom- 
mend bankruptcy,  but  Ms.  Grasty  can  recall 
oiJy  25  bankruptcy  peUlione  within  the  last 
three  years. 

With  some  members,  the  traini.ng  in  eco- 
nomi-s  doesn't  take,  admitted  Ms.  Grasty 
"We  do  lose  some,  who  fall  back  into  their 
old  habits.  If  a  personal  Ulk  doesnt  help. 
explaining  to  the  member  now  he  or  she  is 
hurting  their  own  organization,  we  turn  ac- 
counts ever  to  collectors." 

Collection  agencies  then  keep  50  per  cer.t 
of  the  defatilted  debt.  "But  half  of  soc.e- 
thlng  is  better  than  100  per  cent  of  nothing 
for  the  credit  union.  "  said  Ms.  Orasty.  "We 
feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  members 
to  keep  the  credit  unions  solvent.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  community,  but  we're  not 
pushovers." 

Only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  have 
been  lest  in  the  eight  years  the  credit  un- 
ions have  been  operating,  Ms.  Grasty  said, 
and  loans  amounting  to  $228,108.23  have 
been  turned  over  to  collectors. 

The  current  delinquency  rate  for  the  10 
credit  unions  staxds  at  9.2  per  cent,  but  Ms. 
Orasty  said  she  is  not  alarmed,  since  this 
includes  many  who  bave  missed  only  a  pay- 
ment or  two.  ""These  are  hard  times,  "  she 
said. 

White  said  the  average  national  credit  un- 
ion delinquency  rate  is  23  per  cent.  The 
loan  toss  ratio,  he  said,  is  .28  per  cent. 

Both  figures  are  considerably  k>ver  than 
tlie  District  credit  onion  agttrea,  but  White 
said  the  coiuaiunity  ciedit  ii»<r«»^m  u^  the 
District  were  the  most  successfvU  In  the 
United  States.  He  said  D.a  Credit  Union 
Leagtie  offlctals  had  felt  "a  personal  com- 
mitment" to  train  and  assist  the  credit  un- 
ions. 
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"As  A  group,  ih»y  tm  the  most  advent. 
They  have  luOf  the  Maeta  of  aU  the  280  coin- 
munity  credit  unlona  >poDaon<l  by  or  reUtad 
to  0£0."  aatd  Whlta. 

Since  1970.  the  credit  unlona  have  worked 
toward  becoming  self-sufllclent.  aaid  Ms. 
Grasty.  Hoq>ltaUt7  and  Armstrong  now  re- 
quire funding  tor  only  20  per  cent  of  their 
operating  ezpenaea,  ahe  said,  and  the  other 
credit  unlona  range  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
3elf-Bu£Sclency. 

Laet  year,  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion funded  the  credit  unions  with  (256,674 
— about  half  their  operating  expenses.  In 
1970  the  funding  amounted  to  »300,000.  The 
funding  has  gradually  decreased  and  at  the 
same  time  our  expensea  have  gone  up,"  said 
Ms.  Oraaty,  "which  means  we're  paying  nxore 
of  our  own  way." 

In  1071  the  credit  unions,  which  had  al- 
ready been  Belling  aome  food  stamps,  ab- 
sorbed more  of  the  city's  food  stamp  distrib- 
ution into  their  program  to  reach  potential 
membera  among  the  poor  and  to  earn  the  75 
cents  per  transaction  aa  the  food  stamp 
agent. 

Although  the  average  credit  union  takes 
50  per  cent  of  Its  profits  for  operating  ex- 
penses, said  Ms.  Qrasty,  the  commimlty 
credit  unions  now  take  65  to  70  f>er  cent. 

Expensea  are  higher,  she  said,  because  the 
community  credit  unions  as  part  of  their 
UPO  sponsorship,  are  obliged  to  train  com- 
munity petsonnel.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
staff  have  been  trained  on  the  Job,  she  said, 
occasioning  a  high  turnover  rate  when  the 
trained  personnel  go  on  to  higher  paying 
Jobs. 


EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   lltCKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
many  of  us  have  heard,  and  perhaps 
used,  the  cliche  that  a  competitive  loss 
"builds  character."  We  see  ourselves 
winning  or  losing  battles,  athletic  and 
otherwise,  in  terms  of  the  moment,  the 
competition,  and  seldom  reflect  on  the 
overall  effect  that  the  struggle  has  on 
our  lives. 

Today,  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs,  many  are  questioning  the  value 
of  Intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 
Usually  the  question  is  raised  in  terms 
of  "so  much  being  spent  for  so  few."  In 
this  debate  little  attention  is  given  to 
deepening  our  understanding  of  the 
broad  role  which  athletic  competition 
plays  in  the  life  of  all  students,  in  the 
life  of  the  university  community,  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  follow  athletics. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  outstanding  look  at 
the  role  of  athletics  in  the  educational 
experience.  In  the  following  article  the 
author  notes  that  the  "test  of  legiti- 
macy— of  an  educational  task — is  the 
contribution  .  .  .  to  education."  Dr.  Ping 
analyzes  the  role  of  athletics,  especially 
intercollegiate  athletics,  in  the  educa- 
tional experience  and  finds  a  significant 
contribution  to  not  ooly  the  athletes  in- 
volved but  to  the  entire  university  com- 
munity. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  fine 
speech  to  the  attentimi  of  my  colleagues 
not  only  for  the  genuine  understanding 
that  it  brings  to  the  role  of  athletics  In 
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college  life,  but  for  the  insights  that 
It  gives  also  into  the  human  spirit — and 
therefore,  to  the  role  that  the  challenges 
which  we  face  daily  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  spirit. 

I  am  proud  that  the  remarks  which 
I  bring  to  your  attention  were  delivered 
at  a  very  fine  university  In  Michigan's 
10th  District,  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity at  Mount  Pleasant.  With  adminis- 
trators like  Dr.  Ping  guiding  the  affairs 
of  the  University  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  continue  to  provide  not  only  a  qual- 
ity education  but  growth  to  the  human 
spirit.  I  commend  Dr.  Ping's  remarks 
to  your  attention : 

(Dr.  Charles  J.  Ping  assumed  the  position 
of  provost  and  Vice  President  of  academic 
affairs  at  CMU  In  1969.  Prior  to  coming  to 
CMU,  Ping  served  as  vice  president  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Tusculum  College  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  Joined  the  Txisculum  faculty  In 
1966.  In  1968  he  was  named  acting  president 
of  Tusculum.  Ping  was  a  member  of  the 
Alma  College  faculty  from  1958  to  1966.  For  a 
short  time  he  served  as  a  line  coach  for  the 
Alma  football  team.  Ping  earned  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary  and  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Duke  University.  Following  is  the  text 
of  a  speech  given  by  Ping  at  the  annual 
football  awards  banquet  November  27  on  the 
CMU  campus.  The  banquet  honors  the  loot- 
ball  team,  coaches,  seniors  and  outstanding 
players.) 

I  have  a  love  for  athletics.  As  a  player,  as 
a  coach  and  as  a  spectator,  sports  have  been 
a  source  of  constant  delight  in  my  life.  This 
is  a  bond  I  share  with  my  father  and  now, 
in  turn,  with  my  son  and  daughter. 

My  life  is  richer  because  of  athletics,  but 
I  am  troubled.  I  am  troubled  by  the  stories 
from  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  Ha- 
waii. I  am  troubled  by  what  I  beljeve  to  be 
fair  and  accurate  criticism  of  athletics — crit- 
icism such  as — (1)  costs — AU  resource  allo- 
cations are  value  Judgments.  Behind  the  ac- 
tual dollar  figures  for  athletics  are  unexam- 
ined value  Judgments  to  the  effect — this  is 
necessary,  this  is  Important,  and  something 
else  is  less  important.  (2)  racism — ^whlle  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  subtle  and  vinthinking  prej- 
udice manifest  in  athletics;  (3)  sexism — 
This  Is  overt;  it  takes  the  form  of  an  in- 
defensible distribution  of  support  for  athletic 
programs.  Such  dtscrlmlnation  mocks  the 
claims  of  a  university  to  be  a  community; 
(4)  The  catalogue  of  ills  could  be  ex- 
panded— recruitment  practices,  dehuman- 
izing and  brutalizing  drlls,  exploitation. 

As  troubling  as  the  facta  are,  much  of  re- 
action to  scandal  and  criticism  Is  even  more 
troubling.  Corrections  are  long  overdue.  The 
status  quo  is  not  acceptable.  We  may  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a  convulsion  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  equal  to  the  trauma 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  NCAA. 
The  common  themes  used  In  defense  of  In- 
tercollegiate athletics  by  xmiverslty  admials- 
trators  and  leaders  of  the  athletic  establish- 
ment are  Infuriating,  and,  ultimately,  more 
destructive  than  the  attack.  To  rationalize 
intercollegiate  athletics  aa  an  end  in  itself 
Is  to  lose  an  essential  perspective.  Athletics 
are  a  part  of  campus  life,  a  dimension  of  an 
educational  environment. 

Aa  a  university,  we  do  not  have  an  educa- 
tional program  along  side  bousing  programs, 
student  services  programs,  and  athletic  pro- 
grams; we  do  not  have  an  educational  pro- 
;;i-am  because  we  are  an  educational  program. 
Education  is  not  an  aspect  of  university  life; 
education  is  the  basis  for  that  life,  the 
reason  for  the  bringing  together  a  varied 
collection  of  students,  professors,  clerks. 
Janitors,  accountants,  computer  program- 
mers,   administrators,    librarians,    coaches. 
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physicians,  cooks  and  counselors.  Whatever 
our  tasks  in  the  vmiverslty,  wherever  there 
is  an  investment  of  human  or  material  re- 
sources, the  test  of  legitimacy  is  the  con- 
tribution of  that  investment  to  education. 
Time,  decisions,  activities,  allocations  are  all 
subject  to  this  test. 

The  end  sought  Is  human  development. 
Thus,  the  campus  provides  setting  and  occa- 
sions for  the  maturing  of  understanding,  of 
language,  of  conceptualization  and  of  skill. 
Beyond  the  cognitive,  the  processes  entail 
nurturing  the  human  capacity  to  respond 
to  others,  to  feel  and  to  express,  and  most 
Importantly,  to  make  Judgments  and  to 
value. 

All  that  we  do  as  a  university  must  con- 
form to  this  standard  of  purpose.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  athletic  program  the  conclusion 
must  be  clear.  The  countless  hours  of  effort, 
the  Investment  of  life  energy  by  coaches  and 
players,  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  expended  annually  in  equipment, 
supplies  and  expenses,  the  huge  capital  In- 
vestment for  facilities  must  have  as  their 
end  human  development. 

The  balance  sheet  on  this  investment 
would  be  read  differently  by  various  members 
of  the  university  community.  I  cannot  be 
sure  what  conclusions  a  careful  analytical 
study  would  reach.  But  of  this  much  I  am 
confident — athletics  can  provide  rich  and 
varied  educational  experiences.  It  Is  this  fact, 
and  this  fact  alone,  which  ultimately  Justifies 
university  involvement  in  athletics. 

What  are  these  educational  values?  A  typ- 
ical list  would  Include  discipline  and  charac- 
ter. Now  discipline  I  can  understand,  but 
character  Is  puzzling  because  It  Is  so  often 
associated  with  losing.  After  a  disastrous 
season  some  years  ago,  I  listened  with  my 
teammates  to  a  banquet  speaker  wear  out 
the  theme  of  character.  We  were  ready  for 
life,  he  insisted,  after  that  1  and  8  season. 

I  remember  thinking — what  nonsense!  If 
the  season  we  had  Just  fijiished  developed 
character,  who  would  want  that  kind  of  char- 
acter! Discipline  and  character  have  worn 
thin  as  themes  and  I  think  much  more  can 
be  said. 

One  of  the  most  important  human  experi- 
ences Is  a  sense  of  belonging,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  group  relationship  which  com- 
mands the  human  response  of  person  with 
person.  Our  lives  are  a  steady  succession  of 
half-formed  communities — of  clubs  and  fra- 
ternities, of  Interest  groups,  of  business  or 
professional  associations — ^whlch  seem  so 
often  to  lack  Intensity  and  power.  Only  rarely 
In  life  do  we  have  a  meeting  which  estab- 
lishes a  genuine  community,  a  common- 
ness in  which  we  surrender  a  part  of  our 
Individual  self  interest  and  join  with  others. 

Some  of  the  most  vivid  experiences  of  be- 
longing in  my  life  are  associated  with  teams 
and  teammates.  This  Is  not  always  true;  the 
experience  can  be  empty  at  meaning  and 
value;  but  when  it  is  real,  the  experience  of 
a  team  Is  remarkable.  What  creates  this  sense 
of  belonging?  Is  it  a  product  of  hard,  sus- 
tained work  together?  Is  It  perhaps  a  sense  of 
an  Intense  loyalty  to  a  common  goal?  Is  it 
shared  satisfaction  and  achievement?  Per- 
haps no  one  who  has  had  the  experience 
would  exclude  any  of  these  Buggestions.  Al- 
most by  definition,  when  you  have  a  func- 
tioning team  this  sense  of  belonging  holds. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  identify 
this  experience  too  narrow^.  Team  sports 
represent  only  one  form  of  potential  for  com- 
munity on  campus.  This  realization  of  com- 
munity for  many  comes  through  drama,  or 
debate,  or  music,  or  camptis  publications. 
One  of  the  sad  commentaries  on  academic 
life  is  the  fact  that  community  is  seldom 
realized  as  a  product  of  consciously  shared 
Intellectual  Interest.  Wliatever  the  form, 
brief  and  fleeting  though  It  may  be,  the  ex- 
perience of  comm\inlty  enhances  and  de- 
velops human  potential.  It  teaches  through 
experience   the   Important   lesson   that    one 
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man  is  no  man  and  that  man  la  more  fully 
human  wltli  man. 

Secondly,  athletic  competition  occasions 
a  sympathetic  experience.  The  experience 
drives  perception  beyond  the  commonplace 
to  the  dramatic.  The  experience  Is  sympa- 
thetic in  at  least  two  senses — one,  the  sense 
of  being  consonant  with  or  congenial  to, 
and  two,  the  sense  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
rame  vibrations,  such  as,  sympathetic  sound. 

Most  of  Hie  follows  a  pedestrian  and  com- 
monplace pattern.  The  tmgllng  feeling  of 
tension  and  excitement  is  rare,  all  too  rare. 
While  the  ordinary  Is  not  necessarily  dreary 
or  dull,  the  moments  of  true  drama  in  life 
are  precious.  Such  moments  stretch  and  en- 
large life. 

Drama  moves  through  conflict  and  ten- 
sion to  climax.  The  conflict  engenders  ten- 
sion. With  the  acting  out  of  the  tension  there 
is  a  sharpening  of  awareness  and  dynamic 
energy.  The  forces  in  conflict  move  toward 
climax  and  catharsis. 

All  who  imaginatively  penetrate  the  ex- 
perience participate  in  this  struggle.  For  the 
actors,  the  dramatic  tension  is  something 
they  must  feel.  An  athletic  contest  can  be 
a  sympathetic  experience  for  participants 
and  spectators  alike.  Even  though  It  is  only 
a  game,  the  charged  air,  the  sense  of  con- 
flict and  the  resolution  of  conflict,  the  Joy 
and  the  anguish,  have  an  electric  effect  on 
all  who  are  caught  up  In  the  moment. 

If  this  is  the  sole  form  of  the  experience 
on  campus,  then  the  educational  life  of  the 
campus  is  Impoverished.  But  that  athletics 
can  provide  one  experience  of  excitement 
filled  with  drama  is  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again.  Once  you  have  experienced  drama, 
never  again  will  life  be  quite  the  same.  The 
memory  and  capacity  are  part  of  your  life. 
Having  stretched  life  under  the  force  of 
drama,  life  can  never  again  quite  come  back 
the  same  shape. 

Thirdly,  athletics  release,  at  least  momen- 
tarily, the  human  capacity  for  high  emotion 
and  an  uninhibited  sense  of  Joy.  We  chain 
and  gag  so  much  of  life,  that  only  In  those 
few  moments  when  we  lose  oxirselves  in  ex- 
citement do  we  experience  "the  Ideal  of 
truly  exurberant,  alive,  and  world  affirming 
man"  (Nietzsche) . 

In  recent  years  one  recurring  topic  of  dis- 
cussion In  education  has  been  affective  or  ex- 
pressive learning.  What  is  meant  by  these 
terms  Is  not  clear.  Much  of  the  literature  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  affective  learning  Is 
marked  by  a  fluffy  quality.  Like  cotton  candy, 
the  substance  looks  good  and  smells  delicious 
but  when  you  take  a  bite  there  Is  nothing 
there  to  chew  and  the  discussion  dissolves 
into  a  sticky  residue  lacking  both  substance 
and  form.  Yet  I  think  the  explorations  of  af- 
fective or  expressive  learning  have  exposed  a 
void.  As  an  educational  program  we  are  so 
preoccupied  with  cognitive  learning  that  we 
may  waste  human  potential.  We  have  fos- 
tered a  climate  in  which  ediication  becomes  a 
grim  and  Joyless  experience.  The  fact  Is  doc- 
umented by  people's  faces  and  attitudes.  It 
is  reflected  in  the  words  we  use — "require- 
ments," "assignments."  As  I  read  student  re- 
actions, undergradiiate  experience  becomes 
an  obstacle  course.  A  series  of  hurdles  are  to 
be  passed  or  Jumped  or  climbed.  There  is  lit- 
tle Joy  In  the  task.  Where  Is  the  sense  of 
delight  In  coming  to  know  which  should 
mark  such  an  experience? 

The  German  philosophers  of  his  day,  ac- 
cording to  Nietzsche,  could  not  dance,  and, 
therefore,  coujd  not  philosophize: 

"Thinking  seems  to  them  something  slow 
and  hesitant,  almost  a  labor,  and  often 
enough  'worthy  of  the  sweat  of  a  noble  man.' 
but  never  something  light,  divine,  something 
closely  related  to  the  dance  and  to  playful 
high  spirits,  "blinking'  and  taking  some- 
thing serlovisly.'  'taking  It  gravely,'  are  to 
them  the  same  thing  .  .  ."•  (Beyond  Good 
and  E\'U.  Frtedrtch  Nlet2sche) 

To  reach  beyond  oneself.  To  know  you  have 


become  something  more  Is  an  experience  full 
ot  satisfaction  and  happiness.  Conditioning 
and  training  produce  such  an  experience.  The 
feeling  of  well  being  is  comnuMi  to  the  well 
conditioned  athlete.  The  ezperlenoe  Is  de- 
acrtbed  by  the  feeling  of  leaving  a  locker 
room  bruised  and  tired  but  somehow  ful- 
hlled.  This  experience  of  Joy  is  not  a  matter 
of  constant  pleastireful  moments,  but  of 
drudgery  and  pain  said  stress  and  strain.  The 
Joy  Is  the  satisfaction  of  becoming  some- 
Uiing  more.  To  know  this  is  to  experience 
the  meaning  of  dcT^elopment  and  to  experi- 
ence the  only  effective  motivator  for  learn- 
ing. If  we  could  find  some  way  to  carry  this 
experience  over  into  the  classroom,  if  we 
could  reproduce  a  sense  of  delight  in  becom- 
mg  some  more,  education  would,  take  on 
new  life  and  force. 

Ours  Is  a  culture  which  inhibits  expres- 
sion and  a  system  of  education  which  crip- 
ples emotion.  We  all  too  seldom  dance.  Dance 
as  a  form  of  expression  is  awing  In  its  ca- 
pacity to  express  and  develop  human  emo- 
tion. Many  other  cultures  use  dance  for 
joy  or  sorrow  or  excitement  or  zeal.  The 
Greek  novelist.  Kazantzakis,  created  a  mem- 
orable character  in  Zorba  the  Greek;  Zor- 
ba,  whose  love  of  life,  whose  sense  of  tlie 
earth,  was  expressed  not  by  words  so  much 
as  dance.  It  may  be  that  athletics  fills  the 
void  created  by  the  absence  of  dance.  Ours 
is  a  culture  in  which  men  seldom  touch  or 
embrace  in  a  free  expression  of  Joy  and  hap- 
piness. Yet  it  is  a  rare  athletic  contest  with- 
out this  experience.  Tears  come  hard  to  most 
men,  and  when  they  come,  are  hidden  In 
embarrassment.  Yet  there  is  a  freedom  to 
cry  as  well  as  embrace  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  nurturing  of  the  expressive  sense  is 
one  of  the  key  Justifications  of  an  athletic 
program.  Athletics  for  many  serves  as  ex- 
pressive movement.  How  uninhibited  is  the 
massed  team  as  they  huddle  before  a  game. 
There  is  release  of  hunian  potential  in  that 
movement.  Only  rarely  in  life  do  we  feel  free 
lo  express  ourselves.  What  seems  more  nat- 
tn-al  than  the  crushing  bear  hug  In  the  end 
zone.  The  embrace  is  an  expression  of  Joy 
welling  up.  How  open  the  tears  and  how  free- 
ly the  tears  can  flow.  I  have  a  vivid  memory 
of  a  rugged  line  backer — a  tough,  hard,  ag- 
gressive, strong  man. 

The  picture  In  my  mind  is  his  running  to 
the  sidelines  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks  after  the  other  team  had  scored  a 
fovirth  touchdown;  he  came  to  me,  grabbing 
my  arms  and  shouting,  "Coach,  what  can  we 
do?"  There  was  nothing  odd  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  expressed  his  emotion  and  yet 
I  suspect  seldom  in  the  rest  of  his  life  will 
he  feel  free  to  express  himself  as  lie  did  that 
day. 

Without  the  driving  force  of  strong  feeling, 
little  will  be  undertaken  In  life  and  even  less 
accomplished.  To  experience  and  to  express 
strong  feeling — this  Is  a  contribution  to 
human  development.  Prank  Broyles  spoke  at 
a  coaches'  clinic  in  Michigan  some  years  ago. 
He  was  describing  the  Arkansas  Monster  Man 
defense.  "You  gotta  believe — you  gotta  feel 
it" — over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the 
words.  I  thought  for  a  moment  we  were  going 
to  have  an  altar  call  when  he  was  finished. 
But  what  made  It  a  vivid  and  poignant  ex- 
perience for  me  was  the  contrast  with  the 
experience  of  the  previous  day.  Just  the  day 
before  I  had  been  working  with  a  philosophy 
seminar  analyzing  Hegel's  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  class  discussion  had  not  caught 
fire.  What  I  had  been  unable  to  Interpret  to 
my  philosophy  students.  Coach  Broyles  had 
effectively  conveyed  to  that  audience  of 
coaches.  Before  he  was  finished  Prank  Broyles 
was  unconsciously  par{^phrasing  Hegel.  The 
course  of  world  history,  Hegel  argued,  is  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  Idea  of  freedom  in 
the  state.  This  is  the  end  but  the  moving 
force,  according  to  Hegel,  is  passion,  where 
"the  whole  will  and  character  is  devoted"  to 
the  realization  of  the  idea.  Hegel  wrote  and 
Frank  Broyles  Interpreted :  ".  .  .  nothing  has 


been  accomplished  without  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  who  brought  U  about.  And 
if  'interest'  be  called  'passion' — because  the 
whole  individuality  is  concentrating  all  of  its 
desires  and  powers,  w^ith  every  fiber  of  voli- 
tion, to  the  neglect  of  all  other  actual  or 
possible  interests  and  aims,  on  one  object— 
we  may  then  affirm  without  qualification 
tliat  nothing  great  in  the  world  has  been 
accomplished  without  passion." 

A  realization  af  commtinity,  a  s>'mpathetlc 
experience  of  drama,  a  sense  of  high  emotion 
and  joy,  this  is  a  large  task  and  one  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  basic  human 
potential.  But  the  critic  says,  "After  all,  it's 
only  a  game  and  all  the  men  merely 
players  .  .  ." 


SAT  SCORES:   WHAT  HAPPENED  TO 
THE  BEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETEESENTATnTES 
Thursday,  February  7 ,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
22  of  this  year,  I  placed  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  describing  the 
decline  of  SAT  scores  during  the  last  10 
years.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  in  public 
education  was  not  surprised.  The  teach- 
ing of  reading,  English  composition,  and 
mathematics  has  been  steadily  down- 
graded during  that  period,  albeit  imder 
the  guise  of  various  "innovative  and 
relevant  programs."  In  an  article  in 
Saturday  Review/World,  for  P^eb^uary  9. 
1974,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hechinger  analyzes 
some  of  the  causes  for  the  decline  hi 
scores.  In  general,  his  points  are  well 
made.  However,  when  he  blames  the  low 
scores,  in  part,  on  the  effect  of  various 
national  crises,  I  think  he  has  missed  the 
point.  All  too  many  teachers  have  made 
a  career  of  teaching  the  "news  of  the 
day,"  instead  of  the  basic  subjects  they 
were  hired  to  teach.  Too  many  people  in 
our  schools  have  spent  time  expounding 
on  "situation  ethics,"  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  teach  measurable  norms  of  social 
and  intellectual  standards.  Our  educators 
have  taken  the  easy  way  out,  which  has 
compoimded  the  problem  of  a  TV  gen- 
eration that  wants  everything  "now." 

The  article  follows: 

SAT  Scores:    What  Happintd  to   the   Best 

AND  THE  Brightest? 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechinger) 

According  to  popular  as  well  as  psycho- 
logical folklore,  each  new  American  genera- 
tion is  not  only  taller  but  also  smarter  than 
any  of  Us  predecessors.  Thus  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  monitors  of  the  1960s  youth 
culture  proclaimed  adolescents  of  the  era  as 
the  best  and  the  brightest. 

Against  such  a  background,  what  Is  the 
country  to  make  of  the  recent  disclosure  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
(CEEB)  that  high  school  students  have  been 
scoring  steadily  worse  on  the  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Tests  (SATs)  administered  to  most 
college  applicants?  The  initial  reaction  to  the 
news  that  the  scores  have  been  In  a  ten-year 
downhill  slide  is  one  of  shock  and  disbelief. 

The  tests,  which  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  administers 
for  the  CEEB.  are  the  pride  of  objective  test- 
ing. The  separate  scores  for  verbal  and  math- 
ematical aptitude  run  from  a  low  of  200 
to  a  maximum  of  800.  In  1962-63  the  mean 
scores    had    been    478     (verbal)     and     502 
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(mathematical):  In  1972-73  they  were  445 
and  481  respectively.  Over  one  million  stu- 
dents took  the  tests  last  year. 

"At  first,  the  news  bit  me  square  between 
the  eyes,"  said  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  chancellor  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York,  '"nie  ex- 
parts  bad  told  us  not  only  that  the  kids 
were  brighter  and  more  sophisticated,  but 
also  that  the  difference  constituted  some- 
thing like  a  quantum  Jump  upward." 

Alter  the  Initial  shock,  however,  Boyer  and 
other  observers  began  to  raise  questions — 
at>out  the  tests  and  the  schools  as  much  as 
about  the  youngsters.  Even  though  none  of 
the  questions  have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  they  are  the  t>eglnnlng  of  an  ^- 
pralsal  without  which  these  startling  statis- 
tics could  be  grossly  misinterpreted  and 
abused.  For  the  anti-youth  forces,  who  have 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  the 
kids  down  to  size,  tbe  new  statistics  are  an 
Invitation  to  vtndlctivenees. 

Because  any  hasty,  unproven  conclusion 
that  "tJi«y  don't  mak«  either  the  kids  or  the 
schools  like  they  used  to  anynoore"  could  set 
off  another  round  of  acrimonious  contro- 
versy, a  sensible  reaction  would  be  to  raise 
some  possible  explanation  for  dispassionate 
discussion: 

More  is  worse.  The  dramatic  increase  in 
college  applicants  during  the  1960s  should 
have  been  expected  to  lower  the  scores,  par- 
ticularly since  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
new  candidates  came  from  the  lower  socio- 
economic sector.  If  James  S.  Coleman  is  right 
in  saying  that  home  background  Is  the  most 
important  factor  In  school  achievement,  then 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  environment 
would  also  affect  a  student's  aptitude.  In- 
deed. CEKB  statistics  also  confirm  that  stu- 
dents from  high-income  families  score  higher 
on  the  SATs. 

Tempting  as  it  Is  to  accept  the  demo- 
graphic logic  of  that  explanation  and  to  drop 
the  matter,  the  answer  turns  out  to  be  lees 
than  airtight.  One  Informed  CEEB  source 
points  out  that  the  number  of  teat  takers 
actually  bad  stabilized  at  about  one  million 
several  years  ago.  Yet  the  decline  in  the 
scores  continued.  Clearly,  other  possible  con- 
tributing: ttKston  must  be  conddered. 

The  McLuhan  generation.  The  new  gen- 
eration's minds  have  been  shaped  far  more 
by  the  electronic  than  by  the  print  media. 
Ch'ldren  today  see  and  hear  more  (and  un- 
derstand at  least  some  of  It  at  an  often 
frlghtenlngly  early  age),  but  they  read  less 
and  have  leas  time  for  reflection.  After  bis 
first  year  of  teaching  English  in  a  middle- 
class  section  of  Brooklyn,  a  young  man  com- 
plained: "If  I  give  tbem  fifty  pages  of  over- 
night reading,  I  have  a  revolution  on  my 
hands." 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  was  revealed  In 
the  sudden,  startling  comment  by  our  own 
son  when  he  was  only  five  years  old :  "You're 
nicer  than  tbe  average  mtimmy."  On  investi- 
gation. It  turned  out  that  be  bad  been  a 
steady  viewer  of  television's  Yogi  Bear,  who 
"is  smarter  than  the  average  bear." 

High  school  students  have  grown  up  amid 
a  steady  onrush  of  national  and  international 
crises  that  call  for  sophisticated  responses, 
and  amid  an  equally  steady  decline  in  meas- 
urable norms  of  Intellectual  and  social  stand- 
ards established  by  society  and  school.  Such 
uncertainty  makes  It  harder  to  answer  objec- 
tive questions. 

Non-verbal  classrooms.  The  schools  have 
adjusted  to  the  new  style  by  sacrificing  much 
of  the  analytical  part  of  learning  to  mere 
spontaneity.  Under  the  onslaught  of  critics 
who  consider  all  drill  autocratic,  teachers 
have  moved  away  from  parsing  sentences, 
analyzing  ideas,  and  preparing  outlines.  Mod- 
ern language  enrollment  baa  declined  sharply. 
Yet  thoae  are  the  activities  that  sharpen 
the  talents  that  lead  to  high  SAT  scores. 

In  1960  Dr.  Albert  Upton,  professor  of 
English  at  Wblttler  CoUege.  subjected  380 
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freshmen  to  a  regimen  of  examining  the  re- 
lationship between  "words  and  things."  After 
eight  months  of  such  training,  the  students' 
I.Q.s  had  been  raised  by  an  average  of  ten- 
and-one-half  points.  SAT8  are  related  closely 
enough  to  I.Q.  tests  to  make  it  qutie  likely 
that  a  decline  In  the  schools'  emphasis  on 
the  analytical  skills  may  lower  the  scores 
of  even  bright  and  sophisticated  students. 

The  ea.sy  way  out  worild  be  simply  to 
charge  that  the  testa  ha'.e  not  kept  pace 
with  a  changing  generation  of  young- 
sters. While  that  is  probably  true,  it  evades 
the  real  issue — how  damaging  a  retreat  from 
analytical,  print-oriented  schooling  will  be 
in  the  long  run.  The  greater  sophistication  of 
the  Now  Oeneration,  with  Instant  experience 
and  instant  reaction,  coiUd  be  an  enormous 
asset.  But  unless  Its  experience  Is  croes-fer- 
tillzed  with  the  deliberative  end  analytical 
skills  of  the  pre-electronlc  age,  that  gener- 
ation may  go  IntellectuaJly  soft — all  heart 
and  little  mind. 

Nothing  quite  so  alarming  need  yet  be 
Indicated  by  the  decline  In  the  SAT  scores. 
The  trend  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  new  generation  is  not  as  bright  as  Its 
admirers  had  thought.  But  it  does  suggest 
that  the  alignment  between  students, 
schools,  society,  and  tests  may  no  longer  be 
in  balance.  A  simplistic  response  would  be  to 
fiddle  with  the  tests;  a  more  fruitful  ap- 
proach would  be  to  try  to  learn  more  about 
the  relationship  between  young  people  and 
the  intellectual  environment  that  dominates 
their  education  and  Indirectly  aJIects  their 
aptitudes. 


CLASS  WAR  OVER  TUITION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  commend  our  dls- 
tingttished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara).  Jnc  has 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  since  1959.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  93d  Congress  he  as- 
sumed the  additional  responsibility  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education — with  specific 
jurisdiction  over  matters  affecting  higher 
education.  Including  student  financial 
aid  programs. 

The  untiring  efforts  Jim  O'Hara  has 
put  forth  in  his  new  role  of  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  of  educators  across  the 
Nation.  He  has  spent  months  methodi- 
cally deepening  his  knowledge  of  the  very 
significant  matters  within  his  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  We  can  already 
point  to  specific  improvements  in  the 
student  aid  programs  as  a  result  of  his 
diligence  and  work. 

I  am,  therefore,  quite  pleased  to  note 
that  Jim  O'Hara  is  receiving  very  appro- 
priate praise  from  other  sources  for  his 
great  and  untiring  efforts.  Yesterday  a 
column  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  discussed  a  very  controversial  is- 
sue in  the  field  of  higher  education,  and 
that  column  gave  Jim  OHara  due  praise 
for  his  efforts  to  focus  national  attention 
on  this  matter.  I  include  the  New  York 
Times  column  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,   1974) 

Class  War  Over  Tuition 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechlnger) 

Many  of  the  cures  currently  prescribed 
for  colleges'  fiscal  troubles  threaten  to  turn 
higher  education  into  an  Instigator  of  class 
warfare.  The  Irony  In  this  prospect  is  that 
for  nearly  three  decades  American  higher 
education  has  been  a  major  force  for  the 
eradication  of  class  differences  and  hostil- 
ities. It  has  notably  narrowed  the  gap,  both 
in  aspirations  and  opportunities,  between 
haves  and  have-nots,  between  privileged  and 
underprivileged  youths. 

Through  a  dramatic  expansion  of  educa- 
tional access  across  class  lines,  the  post- 
World  War  U  G.I.  BUI  of  Rights  set  in  mo- 
tion a  trend  that  substantially  reduced  the 
risk,  of  class  conflict.  The  subsequent  mas- 
sive expansion  of  free  or  low-tuition  public 
campuses  signaled  what  seemed  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  economic  and  class  barriers 
from  college  gates. 

Those  gains  are  now  in  Jeopardy.  College 
costs  have  followed  the  general  Inflation. 
The  annual  all-inclusive  bill  for  each  stu- 
dent now  approaches  $5,000  at  many  private 
xmiversities  and  $2,000  or  $3,000  respectively 
for  state  residents  and  out-of-state  students 
In  public  Institutions. 

Yet  prestigious  national  panels  of  edu- 
cators, economists  and  social  planners  are 
advocating  a  policy  of  chai<glng  higher  tui- 
tion at  the  public  Institutions.  They  argue 
that  the  private  sector's  survival  is  threat- 
ened by  competition  from  low-cost  public 
education:  that  a  greater  part  of  the  cost 
for  public  higher  education  ought,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  to  be  charged  to  students; 
that  affltient  families  reap  excessive  bene- 
fits from  tax -supported  low  tuition;  and  that 
middle -clas.s  students  are  well  able  to  shoul- 
der a  higher  tuition  b\irden. 

Such  contentions  perpetuate  a  popular 
myth  about  American  society — that  the 
majority  of  families  are  affluent  and  that, 
except  for  the  aberration  of  poverty,  ours  Is 
essentially  a  classless  nation  composed.  In 
the  main,  of  one  all-lncluslve  middle  class. 

That  myth  bears  looking  at  against  the 
statistical  background  provided  last  week  by 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Post«econdary  Education,  The  income  of 
families  of  youths  in  the  18  to  24-year  age 
group  divide  as  follows:  23  per  cent  are  at 
poverty  level,  below  $6,000;  almost  58  per 
cent  fall  into  the  $6,000  to  $15,000  bracket. 
That  leaves  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  all  fam- 
ilies with  children  of  college  age  at  $15,000 
and  above. 

Viewed  against  such  realities,  the  demand 
that  "the  middle  class"  carry  a  larger  scale 
of  the  tuition  btu'den  appears  In  a  different 
light.  Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Michigan,  who  has  been  leading  the 
battle  against  higher  tuition  in  public  insti- 
tutions, said:  "Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Detroit  auto  worker  who  Is  making  over 
$12,000  a  year  now  and  has  to  moonlight  to 
make  ends  meet — from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  schoolteacher  or  the  cop  or  the  ac- 
countant or  the  salesman  who  has  seen  meat 
priced  out  of  his  life-style  it  doesn't  make 
sense  blithely  to  suggest  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  pay  more  of  the  money  he  doesn't 
have  to  send  his  kids  to  college — In  tlie  name 
of  removing  financial  barriers." 

While  such  hardship  pleas  have  less  force 
for  the  6.5  per  cent  of  families  with  college- 
age  children  in  the  over-$25.000  bracket  and 
even  for  most  of  the  12.7  per  cent  in  the 
$15,000-to-$25,000  group,  ttie  charge  that 
they  are  getting  a  free  ride  ehould  be  meas- 
ured against  the  fact  that  these  families 
also  pay  higher  taxes  to  support  public  cam- 
puses, whether  or  not  their  children  use 
them. 

The  commissions  and  panels  concerned 
with  social  and  educational  policies,  though 
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generally  liberal  and  public-spirited,  are 
largely  recruited  from  among  the  affluent. 
Their  view  of  the  nation  as  baslcaUy  one 
happy,  classlessly  middle-class  family  Is  well- 
intentioned  but  misleading.  Tbey  tend,  In 
the  fine  tradition  of  noblesse  oblige,  to  re- 
act responsibility  and  sympathetically  to- 
ward the  poor.  AU  their  proposals  Include 
generous,  and  entirely  necessary,  provisions 
for  free  education  and  subsidies  at  tbe  pov- 
erty level. 

What  makes  their  proposals  vulnerable 
stems  an  inadequate  understanding  of  tbe 
thin  line  that  divides  much  of  tbe  working 
and  lower-middle  class  from  the  poor.  A 
minor  financial  disaster  can  push  those  on 
the  plus  side  of  the  line  back  Into  poverty. 
There  is  growing  concern  that  higher  col- 
lege tuition  could  become  Just  such  a 
disaster. 

Such  a  course  could  have  a  corroding  in- 
fiuence  on  the  already  deteriorating  rela- 
tions between  the  poor  and  the  lower-mld- 
dle-class.  If  tbe  children  of  the  former  are 
encouraged  to  attend  college  tuition-free  or 
even  on  a  subsistence  subsidy — as  tbey  ought 
to  be — then  hard-pressed  middle-class  fam- 
ilies are  likely  to  react  In  anger  and  political 
vindlctiveness. 

It  is  risky  to  tamper  with  low -cost  higher 
education  which  has  been  a  phenomenally 
sucessful  engine  for  creation  of  a  harmon- 
iously upward-mobile  society.  In  addition, 
if  tbe  high  cost  of  college-going  com;  els 
those  with  limited  means  to  commute  to  col- 
leges near  their  homes,  simply  because  tbey 
cannot  afford  room  and  board  in  addition  to 
higher  tuition,  then  the  residential  campuses 
will  quickly  turn  from  melting  pots  Into 
class-bound,  rich  ghettos. 

To  oppose  pressures  for  higher  tuition  in 
public  colleges  is  not  to  abandon  tbe  private 
Institutions,  whose  continued  strength  is 
essential  to  academic  diversity  and  Inde- 
pendence. A  combination  of  grants  to  In- 
stitutions and  scholarships  to  students  can 
shield  these  colleges  against  both  runaway 
tuition  Infiatlon  and  the  loss  of  aU  but  rich 
students  to  tbe  low-cost  public  sector.  Sucb 
subsidies  coud  keep  tbe  coUege  gates  and 
tbe  competition  for  students  wide  open,  with- 
out tbe  threat  of  Institutional  and  social 
class  warfare. 


OMB  WANTS  TO  CONTRACT  OUT 
THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
spoke  before  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  California  concerning  a  mas- 
sive shift  in  Government  policy.  This 
policy,  presently  being  developed  by  the 
Office  of  ManELgement  and  Budget — 
OMB — would  contract  out  functions 
presently  being  performed  by  civil  service 
personnel  to  major  private  contractors.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion. 

The  ccxiceptual  basis  of  the  OMB  pro- 
posal is  that  employees  of  large  private 
contractors  are  more  efficient  than  civU 
servants.  Thus,  by  contracting  out,  Fed- 
eral personnel  costs  would  be  reduced 
thereby  saving  the  taxpayer  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  This  would  be  a 
praiseworthy  undertaking  If  the  public 
could  be  assured  that  these  savings  would 
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ever  be  realized.  However,  the  perform- 
ance of  large  private  contractors,  ITT, 
RCA,  Westinghouse,  General  Dynamics, 
Litton  Industries,  Lockheed,  et  cetera,  on 
Government  contracts  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  These  corporate 
giants,  who  would  derive  the  most  bene- 
fit from  the  OMB  proposal,  are  the  archi- 
tects of  the  TFX,  the  Mark  48  Torpedo, 
and  the  C-SA,  to  list  only  a  few  bench- 
mark examples  of  contractual  effective- 
ness and  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe,  as  the 
public  record  clearly  indicates,  that  the 
taxpayers  would  ever  benefit  from  turn- 
ing over  civil  service  fimctions  to  these 
companies. 

Further,  the  principal  architect  of  the 
contracting  out  proposal  is  Mr.  Roy  Ash, 
Director  of  OMB  and  former  chief  execu- 
tive of  Litton  Industries.  While  at  Litton, 
Mr.  Ash  was  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Technical 
Service  Industries,  the  major  lobbyist  in 
Washington  for  firms  that  provide  per- 
sonnel to  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
contractual  basis.  Further,  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Mr.  Ash's  former  employer,  would 
be  one  of  the  major  bidders  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  resulting  from  the  OMB 
proposal. 

The  text  of  my  remarks  follow : 
Remarks   by    Congressman    Waldiz 

I  would  like  to  talk  wltb  you  this  evening 
about  a  little  known,  but  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  agency  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Most  citizens  surely  know  what  tbe  letters 
HEW  or  DOD  or  even  HUD  mean,  but  how 
many  can  quickly  say  that  OMB  stands  for 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  OMB 
through  the  enormous  power  that  It  wields 
in  drawing  up  a  300  billion  plus  doUar 
budget  is  In  a  position  to  actually  dictate 
policy  to  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  no  group  of  Americans  is  more 
directly  affected  by  the  power  of  OMB  than 
Federal  employees. 

For  example.  Civil  Service  Commission  of- 
ficials have  to  first  clear  their  statement 
through  OMB  before  they  can  testify  before 
my  Congressional  Subcommittee  on  any  re- 
tirement legislation,  health  insurance  pre- 
miums, leave  requirements  or  any  other  mat- 
ter that  might  even  remotely  relate  to  money. 
In  effect,  it  is  OMB  which  writes  the  testi- 
mony and  decides  policy  and  it  sends  its  mes- 
senger boys  from  the  Commission  down  to 
testify. 

In  fact.  If  OMB  doesnt  have  t^e  time  to 
clear  a  statement,  then  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission officials  can  only  answer  questions 
(and  then  rather  timidly)  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances wotild  tbey  be  allowed  to  alter 
even  one  word  of  a  statement.  But  ask  OMB 
to  testify  on  a  subject,  and  the  word  Is 
sent  down  from  on  high  that  it  is  tiie  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  Is  responsible  for 
the  matters  under  tbe  Subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. One  of  my  major  goals  for  the  next 
year  Is  to  break  through  this  barrier  and  get 
to  the  real  decision  maker  of  policy  affect- 
ing Federal  employees. 

But  In  general,  OMB  will  essentially  re- 
main Isolated,  and  almost  totally  unaccount- 
able to  the  millions  of  people  over  whose 
lives  it  wields  enormous  power  and  control. 
Indeed,  It  was  probably  to  maintain  this 
high  degree  of  unaccountablllty  that  the 
President  waged  such  a  bitter  fight  to  as- 
sure that  the  Director  of  OMB  would  remain 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Before  going  on  to  look  at  Just  how  OMB 
decisions  affect  every  Federal  employee  In 
this  country,  let  us  first  look  at  its  Director 
for  a  moment — the  person  that  the  President 
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insists  upon  appointing  with  no  questions 
asked. 

For  a  little  more  than  one  year  now,  OMB 
has  been  run  by  Roy  Ash,  the  former  Chief 
Executive  Officer  for  Litton  Industries.  All  of 
us  in  government  know  about  Litton — you 
know.  It  Is  the  company  that  has  millions  of 
doUaxs  worth  of  government  contracts,  but 
always  seems  to  t>e  in  court  demanding  more 
money  after  enormous  cost  overruns.  I  am 
told  that  when  Ash  was  head  of  Litton,  he 
rwely  left  his  Beverly  Hills  headquarters  to 
visit  subsidiaries.  Now  he  sits  in  Washington 
deciding  which  programs  will  get  what  with- 
out ever  having  seen  any  ol  them  In  oper- 
ation. I 

Now  Atli  has  long  been  the  opinion  that 
it  woviid  be  best  if  government  work,  now 
performed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
career  civil  servants,  were  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate caniractors  on  what  amounts  to  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  That  kind  of  attitude  is  quite  un- 
derstandable if  you  are  the  bead  of  a  com- 
pany which  stands  to  l>e  a  major  beneficiary 
of  any  increased  contractlng-out.  But  it  is 
totally  Irresponsible,  and  smacks  of  conflict 
of  interest,  when  that  Individual  is  put  into 
a  position  to  directly  implement  his  philo- 
sophy— and  again,  all  with  no  questions 
asked,  and  with  little,  If  any,  accountability. 

Perhsips  the  best  example  of  the  Ash 
philosophy  Is  contained  in  a  recent  OMB 
proposal  which  I  disclosed  Just  before  Christ- 
mas. 

In  September  of  1973  OMB  made  a  proposal 
to  aU  the  branches  of  the  military  calling 
for  tbe  contracting  out  to  private  Industry 
of  much  of  the  operational  support  services 
now  performed  on  military  bases.  These  con- 
versions would  Include:  ho^itals,  civil  engi- 
neering, supply,  tranq)ortation,  law  enforce- 
ment, food  service,  commissary  and  other 
service,  special  services,  transient  aircraft 
maintenance,  and  sucb  administrative  func- 
tions as  p>ostal  service,  reproduction,  com- 
puter operations,  and  audio-visual  services. 

I  have  in  my  Washington,  D.C.  office  the 
response  of  the  Air  Force  to  tbe  OMB  pro- 
posal. That  response  Indicates  that  the  Air 
Force  will  reluctantly  accept  a  reduction  of 
88,000  civilian  personnel.  If  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  OMB,  but  tbe  Air  Force  further 
Indicates  that  OMB's  cost-saving  rationEile 
for  the  contracting  out  Is  "grossly  over- 
stated." 

That  88,000  reduction  Is  '/i  of  all  the 
civilians  working  tar  the  Air  Force.  Although 
I  have  requested  the  OMB  proposals  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  they  have  been  denied  to 
me  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  internal 
memos,  and  no  final  decisicm  has  been  made. 
But,  we  do  know  from  tbe  OMB  proposal 
that  "similar"  proposals  were  made  to  those 
services.  So  allow  me  a  moment  to  detail 
exactly  what  a  Vt  reduction  of  military  civil 
service  personnel  would  mean  Just  to 
California. 

It  would  mean  tbe  loss  of  almost  50,000 
civil  service  Jobs  In  California  alone,  Includ-. 
Ing  6,000"  In  Los  Angeles  County,  6,600  In 
the  Sacramento  Area,  7,000  In  San  Diego 
County,  9,000  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
perhaps  2,600  In  San  Bemadlno. 

It  would  cause  enormous  disruption  In  the 
communities  in  which  these  people  work. 
For  Instance,  Federal  Impact  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion would  be  severely  affected.  Again,  using 
California  as  an  example,  schocri  districts 
cotild  lose  up  to  9  million  of  tbe  75  million 
they  now  receive  to  offset  tbe  burdens  that 
federal  installations  place  upon  any  com- 
munity's school  system.  Real  Estate  markets 
would  t>e  depressed,  and  about  tbe  only 
businessmen  who  would  be  happy  would  be 
the  moving  van  company  executives. 

But  wouldn't  it  save  the  taxpayer  money? 
The  answer  is  very  simple — ^NOl — and  we 
have  the  record  to  back  us  up  on  It. 

While  OMB  asserts  that  contractors  are 
more  efficient  than  civil  aerrioe  operations, 
GAO  audits  of  i>er8onal  services  contracts! 
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have  Indicated  that  the  net  effect  of  these 
contracts  has  generally  been  a  higher  coat  to 
Oorernment  for  services  that  have  been,  and 
could  have  been,  provided  by  regularly  iq)- 
polnted  Federal  employees. 

I  guess  we  all  know  the  game.  Onoe  the 
decision  Is  made  to  contract  out,  the  award 
of  the  contract  Is  based  upon  the  lowest 
bid  received.  Then  once  the  contract  is  let, 
somehow  those  Initial  cost  figures  start  to 
skyrocket  untU  after  a  few  years  the  tax- 
payer Is  paying  through  the  nose.  But  once 
the  original  decision  is  made.  It  Is  practically 
Irreversible — when  was  the  last  time  you 
heard  of  a  contracted -out  service  returning 
to  "In-house"  status? 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  OMB 
proposal  had  one  other  Interesting  aspect — 
all  the  work  on  one  base  must  be  con- 
tracted out  to  only  one  contractor,  thereby 
eliminating  any  possibility  that  small,  spe- 
clEJlzed  companies  could  compete  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  work.  It  isnt  too  hard  to  imagine 
who  will  benefit  from  snch  a  provision — 
the  giants  like  Lockheed,  RCA,  ITT,  and 
yes — of  cotirse.  Ash's  former  company,  Lit- 
ton Industries. 

If  this  OMB  proposal  isn't  bad  enough, 
and  doesnt  convince  you  that  there  Is  a 
trend  starting,  let  me  quickly  tell  you  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration — long  ad- 
Judged  by  competent  outside  authorities  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  efHciently  and  effectively 
run  of  all  Federal  agencies — Is  also  evidently 
in  line  for  some  contracting  out.  This  OMB 
plan,  now  circulating  within  high  levels  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  would 
contract  out  thousands  of  Jobs  throughout 
the  nation.  The  author  of  the  plan?  F.  D. 
DeOeorge,  a  former  executive  at  Litton  with 
Roy  Ash. 

The  wriUng  is  on  the  wall.  then.  If  Hoy 
Ash  and  bis  friends  had  their  way,  OMB 
would  try  to  contract  out  the  entire  govern- 
ment— including.  I'm  afraid — the  Congress. 
But  these  men,  imbued  as  they  are  with 
their  big  bualneae  bias,  do  not  have  to  carry 
the  day— If  we  fight  them. 

And  we  can  fight  them  by  getting  together 
all  the  facts,  bringing  them  to  the  attention 
of  every  member  of  Ck)ngrese,  and  keeping 
the  heat  on  until  OMB  has  to  back  down. 


THE  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILUNOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening,  by  a  7  to  7  vote, 
the  Rules  Committee  rejected  a  request 
from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  permit  immediate 
House  consideration  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency conference  report,  waiving  all 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  indicate  today 
that  I  think  the  decision  made  by  the 
Rules  Committee  was  both  responsible 
and  wise.  In  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  we  adopted  a  provision 
to  require  that  conference  reports  must 
lay  over  3  days  before  they  may  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor.  That  provision 
was  incorporated  in  our  rules  in  1971  a.s 
clause  2(a)  of  Rule  XXVni,  and  It  reads 
as  follows: 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  conference  until  the 
third  calendar  day  (excluding  any  Saturday. 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday),  after  such  report 
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and  the  accompanying  statement  shan  have 
been  filed  in  the  House,  and  such  considera- 
tion then  shaU  be  In  order  only  if  such  re- 
port and  accompanying  atatement  shall  hav» 
been  printed  in  the  dally  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  day  on  which  such 
report  and  statement  shall  have  been 
filed.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  adopted  this  nUe  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  entire  House. 
In  the  past,  conference  reports  were 
often  brought  to  the  floor  without  allow- 
ing Members  sufficient  time  to  even  read 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  conference  report,  we  have  a 
bill  of  sweeping  significance  and  impor- 
tance— a  bill  which  is  both  complex  and 
lengthy,  running  nearly  100  pages.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  travesty  on  the  rules 
of  the  House  for  us  to  permit  this  con- 
ference report  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
on  the  day  after  it  has  been  reported, 
without  giving  Members  adequate  time 
to  fully  study  it. 

Another  rule  which  would  have  been 
waived  imder  the  proposed  request  was 
clause  3  of  rule  XXVm  which  states 
that  a  conference  report,  and  I  quote, 
"shall  not  include  matter  not  committed 
to  the  conference  committee  by  either 
House."  Again,  in  the  energy  emergency 
conference  report,  we  have  an  instance 
where  this  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
substituting  a  price  rollback  for  the 
windfall  profits  prohibition.  I  think 
Members  are  entitled  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  merits  of  this  entirely 
new  provision,  if  indeed  it  should  be 
granted  special  protection. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of 
my  vote  in  the  Rules  Committee  last 
evening,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  we  must  give  this 
very  far-reacMng  report  the  most  careful 
consideration  and  scrutiny  before  bring- 
ing it  up  for  a  vote. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MURRAY  M.  CHOTINER 
BY  PROF.  IRVING  FERMAN 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  page 
H585  of  this  Record  are  remarks  I  made 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Murray  M. 
Chotlner.  I  referred  to  the  tribute  paid 
him  ut  funeral  services  at  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation  on  February  4  by 
law  professor  Irving  Perman  of  Howard 
University.  Professor  Perman 's  moving 
tribute  is  reproduced  below : 
Tribute 

1  feel  that  I  should  focus  In  this  this  morn- 
ing on  the  sides  of  Murray  Chotlner  which  I 
saw  most  often  and  therefore  knew  best. 
Sides  that  were  not  political.  It  would  be 
utterly  futile  for  me,  or  ftnyone  else  to  re- 
con.stitute  for  tribute  all  sides  and  facets  of 
such  a  rich  and  diverse  a  person  as  was 
Murray. 

Many  of  those  whose  suggestions  I  re- 
quested In  framing  this  brief  tribute  .  .  .  men 
and  women  who  have  been  closest  to  him  in 
politics,  the  legal  profession  and  his  personal 
life  .  .  .  felt,  as  I  did,  that  to  review  Murray's 
political  career  would  be  superfluous.  .  .  .  Al- 


most everyone  already  kiwws  or  thinks  he 
knows  that. 

We  felt.  too.  that  it  would  be  a  disservice, 
since,  for  aU  its  public  notice,  pontics,  in 
fact,  was  only  one  big  part  of  the  uiUque  and 
fruitful  life  of  our  departed  friend.  Of  course, 
none  were  more  respectful  of  politics  than 
he;  none  talked  and  participated  more  avidly. 
But,  what  of  his  pride  and  devotion  to  the 
law  in  all  Its  aspects?  And  what  of  the  totally 
private  Murray  Chotlner  ....  The  utterly  re- 
freshing wit?  .  .  .  the  friend,  husband,  father, 
grandfather? 

To  these  questions,  I  can  almost  see  Mur- 
ray smile,  wryly,  and  say,  as  he  often  did, 
"Irving,  you  professors  should  learn  the  facts 
of  real  life",  then  after  another  Joking  ex- 
change, he  would  add,  "Come  on,  lets  talk 
Inw." 

During  my  acquaintanceship  and  subse- 
quent warm  friendship  with  Murray,  we 
talked  exhaustively  on  many  issues  of  the 
day;  Most  often  Murrav  chose  those  of  civil 
liberty  import.  And  while  I  am,  of  course, 
well  avrare  that  to  many  the  public  image  of 
Murray  Chotlner  was  that  of  a  controversial 
figure:  I  found  long  ago  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  lawTer  of  uncommon  abUity  and  broad 
knowledge.  Those  qurilitioe,  I  believe,  en- 
hanced .  .  .  without  conflict,  his  more  com- 
monly known  qualities  as  an  astute  and 
highly  skilled  professional  poUtical  leader. 
Observing  him  as  he  exercised  his  intrigu- 
ing mix  of  superior  talents  .  .  .  legal  and 
political  .  .  .  called  to  mind  what  Chad  Walsh 
UTote  In  the  mid  50's: 

•'In  the  quiet  study,  the  good  politician  sees 
a  hovering  ideal.  It  is  the  City  of  God.  In 
smoke  filled  rooms  he  learns  how  far  the 
City  oi  Man  Is  from  that  Weal.  He  must  be- 
gin with  the  earthly  city  as  it  is.  He  does 
not  despair/* 

About  a  year  ago,  as  lawyers  and  as  seekers 
for  that  cnty  of  God.  Murray  and  I  discussed 
at  length  the  role  of  Citizen  Police  Review 
Boards  in  the  context  of  urban  problems  and 
urban  politics. 

He  brought  to  that  conversation,  as  he 
did  to  virtually  all  of  them  over  the  years, 

the  perceptive  sense  of  a  fine  legal  mind 

and  simultaneously  the  down-to-earth 
realism  of  a  politician  who  knows  his  task 
to  be  the  engineering  of  governmental  and 
political  reform  without  creating  imbalance 
and  disorder  ...  In  other  words,  real  effec- 
tive reform. 

He  spoke  that  evening  of  the  necessity 
of  designing  a  mechanism  that  would  safe- 
guard communities  against  the  excesses  of 
police  action  .  .  .  while  maintaining  the 
effectiveness  of  their  police  force  to  provide 
order  without  which  freedom  is  doomed. 
He  spoke  to  the  salient  points  of  a 
dilemma  that  far  too  few  In  authority  can 
comprehend:  protection  of  ttie  public;  main- 
tenance and  concern  for  the  efficiency  and 
morale  of  police  who  must  provide  that  pro- 
tection; and  practical  means  by  which  both 
could  be  effectuated  simultaneously  without 
infringing  on  civil  liberties  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

In  short.  Murray  demonstrated  not  only  a 
keen  awareness  and  considerable  knowledge 
of  a  complex  legal  and  social  problem  .... 
but  he  showed.  Inadvertently,  hla  deep  con- 
viction in  matters  of  such  grave  import- 
ance .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  he  was  both  a 
remarkable  gifted  lawyer  and  an  astutely 
operational  politician. 

On  another  recent  occasion,  Murray  spoke 
with  me  on  the  need  of  our  country  to  move 
extensively  and  quickly  in  Support  of  Black 
colleges.  His  concern  was  not  only  with  the 
obvious  social  obligation,  but  characteristi- 
cally he  dwelt  even  more  intensively  and  with 
greater  particularity  on  the  sort  of  political 
strategy  that  should  be  adopted  to  achieve 
this  vital  educational  goal. 

The  talents  Murray  so  casually  dsmon- 
stmted  In  numerous  instances,  such  as  ti:ese, 
were  a  mold  of:   the  undetibtandlng  of  tiic 
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political  operation,  intimate  familiarity  with 
its  process,  as  weU  as  its  conception. 

And,  my  fellow  friends,  and  admirers  of 
Murray,  in  these  challenging  days,  we  in  our 
.lation,  must  recognize  those  luiiquely  refined 
talents  .  .  .  the  talents  of  the  Murray  Chot- 
iners  and  the  enormous  potential  for  effec- 
tive leadership  of  those  who  are  blessed  with 
those  talents. 

During  many  of  our  conversations  .  .  . 
and  being  lawyers,  he  and  I  of  coxirse  liked 
to  talk  .  .  .  Murray  also  revealed  perhaps 
both  by  Instinct  and  by  concept,  a  deep,  per- 
ceptive comprehension  that  Is  unfortunately 
rare  among  intellectuals  today.  It  is  the 
knowledge,  that  no  one  man  could  ever  cap- 
ture the  truth  .  .  .  that  the  truth  is  too 
elusive  for  any  one  human  being  to  so  cap- 
ture because  of  the  very  limitation  of  his 
perspective. 

0\ir  friend,  this  unusual  man  from  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Pittsburgh  had  a  significant 
part  in  successfully  launching  the  careers  of 
many  public  figures  for  over  a  generation  .  .  . 
Congressmen,  Governors,  Senators,  and  even 
a  Chief  Jvistlce  and  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  Mtirray  Chotlner  retained  .  .  .  and 
never  for  a  moment  relinquished  his  Inde- 
pendence of  thought,  action  and  construc- 
tive comment. 

There  was  never  a  phony  fiber  In  his  make- 
up. Murray  Chotlner  was  both  impatient  and 
contemptuous  of  hypocrites,  "Robot  Yes 
Men",  syc<^hants,  and  self  righteous  cour- 
tiers ...  in  fact,  all  in  our  body  politic  and 
private  life  that  reeks  of  falseness,  stupidity 
and  dead-beating. 

Murray  was  a  questioner,  a  superior  orga- 
nizer of  men  in  behalf  of  causes  and  leaders 
in  whom  he  believed  ...  he  was  never  self 
satisfied  .  .  .  his  feeling  for  and  under- 
standing of  people  as  such,  never  faltered. 

His  broad  and  deep  understanding  was  the 
basis  for  a  strong  pluralist  disposition.  Mur- 
ray felt  instinctively  the  need  to  listen  and 
to  think  through  what  his  fellowman  had  to 
say,  to  write,  to  propose. 

Two  thoughts  ...  or  perhaps  reflections 
about  Murray  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

Murray's  strong  pl\iralist  disposition  was 
refiected  in  a  total  lack  of  .  .  .  and  disdain 
for  self -righteousness  and  hypocrisy.  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  sort  of  self -righteousness  re- 
flected in  what  Harbert  Butterfield  said 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago.  .  .  . 

"In  this  kind  of  world  that  I  see  on  history, 
there  is  one  sin  that  locks  people  up  in  all 
their  other  sins  .  .  .  the  sin  of  self-rlgheous- 
ness." 

Or,  as  St.  Augustine  taught  in  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history: 

"Great  care  must  be  taken,  lest  the  mind 
believing  what  it  does  not  see,  fashion  itself 
what  does  not  exist,  and  hc^pe  and  love  what 
is  false." 

The  second  thought  or  reflection  is.  In  es- 
sence this: 

In  Murray  Chotlner  the  absence  of  self- 
righteousness  not  only  cleared  his  eyes  and 
mind  for  a  more  realistic  recognition  of  the 
truth  ...  it  was  refiected  as  it  is  in  others 
of  Murray's  disposition,  in  an  engaging  and 
magnificent  sense  of  humor,  often  times  self 
deprecating  and  always  a  precious  trait. 

Murray  had  what  Samuel  Butler  referred 
to  when  he  wrote : 

"A  sense  of  htimor  keen  enough  to  show  a 
man  his  own  absurdities,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  people,  will  keep  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  all  sins,  or  nearly  all,  save  those 
that  are  worth  committing." 

Permit  me  to  add,  before  closing,  that  one 
of  the  slmpliest,  yet  most  important  of  his 
personality  traits,  was  reflected  in  his 
thoughtfulness  and  courtesy  toward  virtually 
everyone,  colleagues,  friends,  and  even  foe. 

The  pressure  and  stress  of  work  never 
caus^ed  to  neglect  a  telephone  call,  to  ac- 
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knowledge  a  letter  or  in  other  ways  to  be 
unresponsive  regardless  of  circumstances  and 
individuals. 

That  kind  of  commitment  to  form  and 
manner  Is  an  integral  part  of  grace  among 
those  in  power  which  too  often  is  lacking 
in  our  public  and  private  lives. 

Courtesy  is  a  quality  of  greatness  ...  a 
sign  of  simple  decency  and  biunan  under- 
standing. 

An  essential  observation  about  Murray 
Chotlner  .  .  .  possibly  THE  essential  obser- 
vation, is  that  his  sense  of  pltirallsm,  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  sense  of  manner  and 
courtesy  did  not  ever  dUute  Murray's  basic 
strength,  his  decisiveness.  Too  often,  now- 
adays, we  tend  to  mistake  humor  and  court- 
esy for  weakness.  Murray  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  how  to  be  strong  and  human, 
how  to  be  decisive  and  yet  gentle  and  un- 
derstanding. 

That,  to  me,  more  than  anything  else  Is 
the  message  I  find  so  inspiring  In  the  life 
of  our  friend  Murray  Chotlner. 

Murray  was,  as  bis  family  and  closest 
friends  were  well  aware,  a  private  man  with 
a  deep  Innerness.  He  was  a  sentimental 
grandfather.  Dana  and  Cara  were  ever  In 
his  mind  and  heart.  He  longed  for  their 
company. 

His  dear  wife,  Nancy,  brought  to  him  a 
sense  of  renewal  of  life  and  thought  and  he 
found  sustenance  for  happiness  In  the  love 
of  his  two  daughters,  Renee  and  Julie. 

His  son.  Ken,  was  his  pride.  A  most  prom- 
ising lawyer  now  in  California,  whose  talents 
portend  a  distinguished  career  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Our  conceptions  of  immortality  are  varied 
as  there  are  people  assembled  here.  We  all 
agree,  however,  that  the  most  significant  Im- 
mortality is  in  the  Impact  we  make  on  the 
lives  of  those  around  us  .  .  .  particularly 
those  closest  to  us  .  .  .  our  family  and  otir 
friends  It  is  the  most  valuable  legacy  we 
can  leave.  Such  a  legacy  is  refiected  in  a  msig- 
nlficent  and  revealing  essay  Julie  Chotlner 
wrote  in  her  high  school  English  class  back 
in  October! 

This  routine  assignment  was  a  test  of  the 
initiative  as  well  as  the  creatlveness  and 
writing  abilities  of  the  young  student.  Each 
was  told  to  select  his  or  her  Hero,  then  ex- 
plain in  essay  form  the  reasons  for  esteem- 
ing that  individual  above  all  others. 

Julie  Chotlner,  a  bright,  lovable,  18  year 
old,  went  beyond  the  customary  idols  of  her 
fellow  teenagers.  She  chose  a  grown  man  .  .  . 
her  dad,  Murray  Chotlner.  Julie  confided  that 
bare  fact  to  her  mother,  noting  more.  Sub- 
sequently, she  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
her  composition  had  received  a  very  high 
grade.  That  was  more  in  November. 

After  Murray's  hospitalization  because  of 
the  accident.  Julie  asked  her  mother  to 
deliver  a  "little  message"  to  her  dad  at 
Sibley  Hospital. 

"It  may  make  him  get  well  faster  and 
come  back  to  us  quicker,"  she  said. 

Nancy  thanked  the  chUd,  assuired  her  of 
Murray's  love  and  constant  thoughts  then 
rushed  back  to  the  bedside  watch  at  Sibley 
Hospital  ....  Since  Murray  was  hardly  up 
to  reading  anything  at  that  point,  Nancy 
left  Julie's  "message"  on  his  bedside  table. 

The  next  day.  .  .  .  Just  last  Sunday  .  .  . 
when  Nancy  entered  her  husband's  room, 
Murray  was  llteraUy  his  old,  ebullent  self — 
hut  more  so.  De^lte  bandages,  plaster  casts, 
tubes  and  whatnot,  he  was  Joyfully  waving 
Julie's  message  in  the  air  .  .  .  quoting  pas- 
sages at  random,  and  declaring  to  one  and 
all — Nancy,  curlotis  nurses  and  passing 
doctors.  .  .  . 

"Please  read  what  my  precious  daughter 
has  written.  ...  I  am  a  hero  to  my  dau- 
ghter ...  a  Hero." 

Nancy,  overjoyed  at  Murray's  happiness, 
read  Julie's  tribute  .  .  .  beamed  throxigh 
tears.  . . . 
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"You  are  Xrr  hero  too,  Murray  .  .  .  and 
Benee's  and  Ken's  and  the  grand- 
children's .  .  .  and  so,  many  others.  .  .  ." 

What  a  delightful  Sunday  that  was  for  the 
Chotiners.  .  .  . 

"I  feel  great",  Murray  insisted.  "TeU  the 
doctor  I  want  to  get  home  to  the  children." 

No  eulogy  to  this  most  uncommon  man 
could  be  more  fitting  .  .  .  nearly  as  authen- 
tic ..  .  than  Julie  Chotlner's  essay  about 
her  hero.  .  .  . 

And,  because  she  wished  It  ao,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  Julie  deliver  it. 


AMERICAN  GENEROSITY  AND 
EX-IM  BANK 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  11,  America  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  its  generosity,  having  con- 
tributed $150  bilhon  to  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  Now,  if  we  continue 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  government- 
owned  Export-Import  Bank,  we  may 
earn  a  reputation  for  insanity. 

American  dollars,  without  the  advice 
or  consent  of  the  American  people,  will 
finance  an  oil  pipehne  in  the  Middle  East 
for  those  very  nations  who  even  today 
refuse  to  lift  the  oil  embargo  to  the 
United  States.  This  will  happen  unless 
we  do  something  about  it  now — before! 
it  is  too  late.  1 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  has  approved  a  $100- 
miUion  loan  to  the  Bechtel  Corp.,  to  pay 
for  45  percent  of  a  pipeline  from  the 
Suez  t-  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the 
Arab  ntries  can  get  their  oil  to  Europe 
fast'  -  d  more  economically — $100  mil- 
hor  r  Speaker,  for  people  who's  re- 
ceu  :ti>ns  are  wrecking  havoc  on  our 
ec  inomy 

J.",  pprc  al  for  this  loan  was  made  by  the 
Natl,  n  a?  Advisory  Council  which  con- 
sists Oi  -and  listen  carefully,  because 
this  is  incredible — the  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  Cabinet 
level  and  top-ranking  administration 
officials,  who  daily  make  pronouncements 
about  how  severely  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
is  hurting  America,  have  decided  to  fi- 
nance a  project  which  is  clearly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

U.S.  participation  in  this  project  could 
baUoon  to  90  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost  before  all  the  financing  has  been  ar- 
ranged. Forty-five  percent  has  already 
been  committed  by  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  and 
another  45  percent  will  come  from  an- 
other bank — either  foreign  or  domestic. 
And  if  we  follow  the  s£une  insane  logio 
that  led  to  the  approval  of  the  $100-mil- 
lion  loan,  it  could  well  be  a  U.S.  bank. 

No  matter  who  puts  up  the  other  45 
percent,  what  is  left  for  the  Arabs  to 
contribute?  Ten  percent,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  five  benefiting  Arab  nations,  those 
same  nations  that  have  tripled  the  price 
for  a  barrel  of  oil;  those  same  nations 
that  are  demanding  nwre  SLnd  more  roy- 
alties from  American  industry  that  de- 
veloped their  oilfields  in  the  first  place; 
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those  same  nations  that  are  openly  talk- 
tng  about  nationalizing  American  In- 
dustrial complexes  in  their  countries; 
those  same  nations  that  probably  have 
tlie  highest  per  capita  Income  of  any  na- 
tion in  tlxe  world — those  nations,  Mr. 
Speaker.  wiU  contribute  a  mere  10  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost — $20  million — 
wl;ile  we  dish  out  $100  million,  or  possi- 
bly even  $200  million.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  those  nations  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  their  own  pipeline,  no- 
body can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  someljody  spoks 
out  about  this.  It  is  time  the  American 
people  woke  up.  It  is  time  they  learned 
just  what  oiu:  Government  is  doing  with 
our  hard-ear£ied  tax  money. 

The  contract  for  this  Insane  Ex-Im- 
Bank  loan  has  not  yet  been  signed.  Pub- 
lic pressure  can  still  make  a  difference. 
Congressional  pressure  can  still  make  a 
difference.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and 
the  other  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  to 
get  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  put 
a  stop  to  this  nonsense.  Tell  the  folks 
back  home  about  it;  urge  them  to  write 
to  the  Bank  and  stop  this  Irresponsible 
demonstration  of  fiscal  insanity.  More- 
over. I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  Its  policies  so  that  the  American 
people  can  know  just  how  it  is  serving 
the  American  Interest. 


ROLLBACK    OF   FUEL   PRICES 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATn'ES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  bill  to  freeze  and 
then  roll  back  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
IMtroleimi  products  which  I  first  Intro- 
diiced  on  January  28,  1974.  The  bill  has 
been  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Rousk. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  FrsR,  Mr.  Bilbxsg.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
MOAICLXT,  Mr.  DUNAir,  Mr.  Gaybos,  Mr. 
CARirrr  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Wosr 
Pat,  Mr.  Rikgle,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
WoLFr,  Ms.  Grasso,  Mr.  Ntx,  Mr.  Waloie, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilsoh  of  California. 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gxjde,  and 
Ma.  Chisholm. 

It  is  evident  from  the  numeroiis  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  people  through- 
out the  country  are  angry  at  the  recent 
substantial  Increases  in  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  prices.  They  are  especially 
angry  because,  at  the  same  time  that 
prices  are  rising,  oil  companies  are  mak- 
ing windfall  profits.  The  people  of  the 
coimtry  are  already  suffering  imder  the 
biggest  inflation  we  have  had  since  World 
War  n.  We  in  Congress  cannot  desert  the 
consumer  by  permitting  the  recent  in- 
creases In  oil  and  gasoline  prices  to  re- 
main in  effect. 

These  price  Increases  have  been  ac- 
companied by  unconscionably  high  prof- 
its for  the  big  ofl  companies.  Annual 
profits  of  Exxon  and  OuK  increased  by 
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•0  percent  in  1973  over  1972.  The  figures 
for  the  rest  of  the  oil  giants  are  slightly 

lower  but  still  exorbitant.  Increases  in 
quarterly  profits  reported  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis  late  last  year  were 
even  higher — 80  percent  for  Exxon  for 
example. 

My  bill  proposes  to  alleviate  the  in- 
flationary burden  on  consumers  in  two 
steps:  first,  by  immcdLitely  freeziiig 
prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  tlie  level  in  eCect  during  a  2- 
week  period  ending  Jfuiuary  19,  1974; 
and,  second,  by  rolling  back  tliese  prices 
withm  30  days  to  the  price  levels  in  effect 
during  tire  week  ended  November  1.  1973. 
I'hereafter,  the  bill  would  permit  only 
certain  narrowly  limited  price  adjust- 
ments to  prevent  any  gross  inequities  or 
hardships. 

A  provision  is  included  in  the  bill  which 
is  designed  to  help  independent  distrib- 
utors and  their  customers  by  eliminating 
price  differentials  now  suffered  by  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  rather  than  domestic 
oil  products.  This  provision  will  aid  the 
customers  of  independent  oil  distributors 
wlio  recently  have  been  paying  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  products  such  as  home 
heating  oils.  Independent  oil  distributors 
are  now  being  forced  to  buy  high-priced 
foreign  oil  products  because  of  discrimi- 
natory allocations  of  domestic  oil  prod- 
ucts by  the  oil  companies. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  issue  orders  designed  to  preserve 
the  competitive  viability  of  independent 
marketers,  small  retailers,  and  independ- 
ent refiners  within  the  oil  industrj'. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  bring 
price  relief  to  the  coiiBumer  and  would 
constitute  a  very  significant  step  in  con- 
trolling tlie  ruiiaway  inflation  suffered 
during  1973. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Eco- 
nomic StabllL:;itloii  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  ICLsertlug  in  section  203  tlie  foUowing  new 
Buhsections : 

"(k)  Immedlatelj-  upon  the  dat«  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
L^sue  an  order  to  estahllih  a  ceiling  on  prices 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  at  levels 
not  greater  than  the  hlgliest  levels  pertain- 
ing to  a  substantial  %-olume  of  actual  trans- 
actions by  each  business  enterprise  or  other 
person  during  the  fourteen  day  period  ending 
January  19,  1974,  for  like  cr  slmllor  commodi- 
ties, or  If  no  transactions  occurred  during 
such  period,  then  the  highest  applicable  level 
in  the  nearest  preceding  fourteen  day  period. 

"(1)  The  celling  on  prices  required  under 
subsection  (k)  shall  be  »ppncable  to  all  re- 
tail prices  and  to  wholesale  prices  for  un- 
finished, finished  or  processed  goods. 

"(m)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  lat^r 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thlB  subsection,  the  President  shall  by  writ- 
ten order  stating  In  full  the  considerations 
for  his  actions,  roll  back  prices  for  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  to  levels  no  higher 
than  thoee  prevailing  la  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod ending  November  I,  1973.  In  order  to 
reduce  Inflation.  Price  lncrea.'5es  announced 
after  November  1.  1&73,  and  made  retroactive 
to  dates  prior  to  Novemtier  1.  1973.  shall  not 
be  considered  as  having  been  in  e.Tect  prior 
to  such  date  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
The  President  may  make  specific  exceptions 
from  the  rollback  t>y  written  order  to  com- 
pensate for  Increased  costs  for  crude  oil  and 
petrolexim  products  produced  or  refined  cut- 
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side  the  Cnited  States,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  exceptions  allow  mere  than  a  pass- 
through  for  Increases  In  tlie  costs  of  such 
commodities.  Such  orders  shall  state  proce- 
dures and  adequate  public  notice  of  any 
price  exceptions  and  shall  disallow  any  profit 
margins  on  any  crude  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  in  excess  of  the  margin  applicable 
In  the  seven-day  period  enciliig  November  1, 
1973. 

"(n)  The  President  may,  by  written  order 
stating  in  fuU  the  considerations  for  his 
actions,  make  such  additional  CKceptions  and 
variations  to  the  orders  required  under  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
inequities  and  hardships,  and  to  encourage 
and  preserve  the  competitive  viability  of 
branded  iudepeadent  marketers,  smaU  re- 
finers, nonbranded  Independent  marketers, 
and  independent  refiners,  as  defined  In  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Aliocfatlon  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-159). 

"(o)  Tha  President  shall,  by  written  order. 
Issue  rules  to  Instire  that  all  corporations  or 
other  entitles  engaging  La  sales  of  crude 
petroleum  at  the  refinery  level  or  petroleum 
products  at  the  wholesale  level  reflect,  lu 
sales  to  any  purchaser,  tha  average  costs  of 
Its  foreign  and  domestic  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leiim  products. 

"(p)  Section  406  of  Public  Law  93-153  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

"(q)  For  purposes  of  this  section  'petro- 
leum product'  means  gasolLue,  kerosene, 
distillates  (including  Number  2  fuel  oil), 
liPG,  refined  lubricating  oils,  or  diesel  fuel." 


ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND  AND 
THE  ORDNANCE  SCHOOL— THEY 
MUST  REMAIN 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  an  efQclent  all-volunteer  armed 
services.  If  we  are  to  successfully  realize 
this  goal,  legislative  and  administrative 
actions  must  be  directed  toward  main- 
taining high  standards  of  training,  re- 
training, and  properly  utilizing  these 
skilled  individuals. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  several 
recent  actions  of  the  Depr^rtment  of  De- 
fense which  I  feel  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  defense  capabilities.  Since 
last  November,  rumors  have  been  circu- 
lating concerning  the  possibility  of  the 
Army  transferring  the  Ordnance  School 
from  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Gromid  m 
Maryland.  Though  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  formally  announced  a  de- 
cision on  this  proposal,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  favorably  dis- 
posed to  transferring  the  Ordnance 
School. 

I  firmly  maintain  tliat  in  defense,  a.^ 
well  as  all  other  sectors  of  the  budget, 
we  must  exert  every  effort  to  conserve 
the  Federal  tax  dollar.  Unneeded  instal- 
lations must  be  phased  out,  but  these 
decisions  must  be  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic factors  and  proper  analysis  of  the 
long-range  effects.  We  must  have  an 
Ordnance  School  and  traditionally  it 
has  been  located  at  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Oroimds.  I  see  no  reason  to  move  this 
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installation  unless  it  can  t>e  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  considerable  cost  savings 
can  be  effected.  To  date,  such  documen- 
tation has  not  been  unveiled.  In  fact,  as 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Bauman,  from  Mary- 
land, has  pointed  out,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  move  will  cost  the  Army  more 
than  it  would  if  the  school  were  re- 
tained in  Aberdeen.  In  light  of  this,  I 
join  my  colleague  in  urging  congressional 
opposition  to  this  proposed  action. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Defense  Department's  deci- 
sion, announced  on  Monday,  February  4, 
to  reduce  Army  Air  Defense  Nike-Her- 
cules missile  batteries  deployed  in  the 
Continental  United  States.  Within  my 
district,  this  decision  will  eliminate  92 
Army  National  Guard  civilian  technician 
positions.  These  individuals  are  highly 
trained  and  a  valuaWe  resource  to  our 
total  defense  effort.  The  men  employed 
at  these  sites  are  civilians  with  perma- 
nent roots  in  the  area.  These  decisions  to 
abruptly  close  bases  staffed  primarily  by 
"citizen  soldiers"  of  the  National  Guard 
could  have  severe  adverse  effects  on  oin: 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts  unless 
we  make  every  effort  when  a  mission  is 
outmoded  to  utilize  these  manpower  as- 
sets to  their  greatest  potential.  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  these  men  are  placed  in  jobs  which 
wiU  utilize  their  potential. 


A  SYRACUSE  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
GROUP  WINS  BATTLES  FOR  ITS 
MEMBERS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

With  seed  money  from  United  Way,  the 
Community  Pxind  agency,  ACCORD  launched 
Its  effort  to  Improve  the  lives  of  older  people 
with  2,000  volunteers  in  1969.  In  that  first 
year,  the  organization  collected  9,000  petition 
signatures  for  higher  Social  Security  bene- 
fits; began  a  campaign  to  get  reduced  bus 
fares;  and  formed  a  car  pool  for  older  people 
In  high-crime  localities. 

One  c^  ACCORD'S  moet  successful  projects 
was  developed  in  1970  by  Prank  Barlow,  a 
70-year-old  fMiner  Investment  counsellor.  He 
knew  businessmen.  Barlow  had  to  prove  to 
area  merchants  they  could  profit  by  dis- 
counts. Syracuse  newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
promoted  Barlow's  idea  when  he  produced 
polls  showing  that  older  persons  were  eager 
for  a  discount  project. 

More  than  12,000  retirees  signed  up  for 
discount  cards  In  a  three-week  registration 
period,  ezceedmg  Barlow's  "wildest  expecta- 
tions." The  number  has  since  Jumped  to 
16,000  card  holders  and  700  participating 
stores. 

ACCORD'S  list  of  achievements  doesn't  end 
with  the  discount  program.  The  group  has 
also  compiled  2,000  hours  of  home  interviews 
to  produce  a  computerized  picture  of  the 
country's  older  population;  formed  a  health 
inspection  task  force  on  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  which  wiU  recc«umend  vital  im- 
provements; and  conducted  a  fire  safety  cam- 
paign which  educates  older  people  on  home 
fire  prevention. 

"Our  success  Is  proof  that  seniors  can 
play  a  great  role  in  changing  their  lives  if 
they're  given  half  a  chance,"  says  Mrs.  Egel- 
ston,  who  is  a  retired  teacher. 

Chapters  Interested  in  forming  a  similar 
consumer  task  force  should  write  to  AC- 
CORD. 264  East  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13202. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OP   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
many  years  this  Nation's  senior  citizens 
have  been  the  forgotten  members  of  our 
society.  Now  that  is  changing,  primarily 
because  the  elderly  are  organizing  and 
forming  groups  to  fight  for  their  rights, 
particularly  the  right  to  remain  as  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  I  am  most 
fortunate  to  have  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  those  groups  in  my  district  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  A  recent  article  in  the 
AARP  News  Bulletin,  entitled  "ACCORD: 
A  Winner  for  Elderly  in  Syracuse  Con- 
sumer Battles,"  described  this  group  and 
its  activities.  May  I  sliare  it  with  you: 

ACCORD:  A  Winner  tor  Elderly  in  Syra- 
cuse Consumer  Battles 

Stracuse. — One  of  the  nation's  most  effec- 
tive advocacy  coalitions  for  older  persons  is 
being  led  here  by  an  AARP  member,  Mrs. 
Grace  Egelston. 

Mrs.  Egelston,  6S.  helped  organize  a  group 
called  ACCORD,  which  consists  of  65  clubs 
and  19,000  members  In  the  S3rracuse  area. 
She  estimates  about  3,000  AARP  members 
are  afOUated  with  ACCORD,  which  is  the 
acronym  for  Action  Coalition  to  Create  Op- 
portunities for  Retirement  with  Dignity. 

Public  officials  listen  when  ACCORD  sounds 
off  on  issues  such  as  housing,  fire  prevention 
and  medical  care.  The  elderly  also  get  10 
percent  diBcoimts  in  700  stores,  ride  buses  at 
reduced  fares,  and  recently  were  granted  a 
reduction  In   telephone   service   charges. 


RECIPE  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  congressional  recess,  I  traveled  to 
Israel  to  inspect  its  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  well-known  for  its  excel- 
lence, in  order  to  help  prepare  for  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee's  up- 
coming hearings  on  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  highlights  of  my  in- 
vestigation and  am  inserting  below  a 
brief  summarj' : 

Recipe    for   the   World's   Best   Vocational 
Edttcational  Ststem 

1.  Use  serious  machinery. 

2.  Get  instructors  from  Industry,  not  from 
Educ.  schools. 

3.  Keep  up  with  the  latest  Industrial  tech- 
niques. 

4.  Send  instructors  Into  the  field,  even 
overseas,  to  keep  abreast  of  recent  develop- 
ments. 

5.  Make  students  carry  full  academic  load 
in  addition  to  vocatlonij  studies. 

6.  Keep  teacher  pupil  ratio  close  to  10 
tol. 

7.  Create  vocational  schools  right  In  the 
factories. 

8.  Be  sure  the  project  or  product  the  stu- 
dent worlis  on  or  creates  wUl  be  needed  and 
useable. 
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9.  BuUd  In  the  school  the  equipment  that 
Lb  needed  and  not  available. 

Theee  are  scwae  ways  that  Israel  created  itc 
vocational  educational  system  to  produce 
what  that  State  needed  most:  skilled  man- 
power,  and  In  doing  so  has  established  the 
fixiest  vocational-technical  education  I've 
ever  seen.  I 

Carl  Perlilns,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ediicaf 
tion  and  LatK>r  Committee,  had  informed  me 
that  the  Com.Tiittee's  next  order  of  busmess 
will  be  hearings  on  and  consideration  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  authorized 
travel  to  Israel  and  to  report  baclc  flndUigs 
there  on  matters  relating  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two  na- 
tions. I  found  the  U.S.  compared  to  Israel  le 
far  behind  in  vocational  training.  The  Jew'- 
ish  people  who  for  centuries  have  tradition- 
ally put  trade  and  profession  above  manual 
skill  now  have  in  Israel  nearly  60';i  of  the 
15-20  year  old  school  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  there  are  2  to  3  apt- 
plications  for  every  opening.  j 
Particularly  impressive  v.cre  ORT  Sing^- 
lovsky  in  Tel  Aviv  and  the  Boys'  Tov.n 
School  in  Jerusalem.  The  level  of  skill  tram- 
ing  is  comparable  to  the  Swiss  apprentice- 
ship program.  The  Equipment  wa^  complex, 
the  pupils  serious,  the  instructors  worfclng 
closely  with  the  boys,  and  the  plarit  ap- 
pearance was  clean  and  efficient.  Boys'  Town 
has  done  something  this  country  may  y«t 
have  to  do  to  break  through  the  poverty 
cycle  of  the  disadvantaged.  Boys  Town  takes 
the  oriental  Jewish  youngsters  from  extreme- 
ly deprived  families  that  often  live  with  8 
to  10  children  in  2  or  3  rooms.  This  boy 
receives  room  and  board  at  the  school,  along 
with  others  from  families  with  established 
middle  class  values.  Friendships  are  formed, 
and  the  poorer  child  can  work  and  stxidy 
without  the  handicap  of  unsatisfactory  home 
environment.  And  it  works.  The  boy  fropi 
the  low  Income  family  learns  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically. ' 

These  observations  were  made  while 
schools  functioned  under  most  difficult  coa- 
ditions.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  vocationBl 
teachers  were  mobilized,  and  many  of  ttte 
students  had  gone  to  factories  and  farms  to 
replace  regular  workers  now  in  the  military. 
The  new  State  of  Israel  found  its  principal 
raw  material  was  manpower,  and  self-pree- 
ervation  has  made  it  necessary  to  train  and 
use  this  asset  fuUy.  With  materials  now  tie- 
coming  scarce  in  thia  country  and  even 
worldwide,  perhaps  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  energy  crisis  is  the  training  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  energy  of  our  own  basic  raw  ma- 
terial— the  young  people  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  vocational - 
technical  educaUon  in  Israel  Is  the  medical 
instructional  program  associated  with  tfce 
Hadassah  hospital  in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  hospital  we  met  with  its  staff  who 
were  involved  in  various  areas  of  medical 
technical  training  programs:  the  director  of 
the  school  of  occupational  therapy,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school  of  nursing  and  others.  Of 
particular  interest  to  me  was  information 
provided  by  Dr.  Eva  Heltner.  dean  of  the 
Hadassah  Community  College.  Here  commu- 
nity college  and  hospital  arc  Joined  togettier 
to  produce  lab  lechnicians,  medical  secre- 
taries, medical  librarians,  medical  photog- 
raphers, and  other  paramedical  personnel 
so  badly  needed  throughout  the  Mideast.  The 
curriculum  Is  being  contsantly  tipdated  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  country. 

BeavUy  endowed  by  state  aitd  by  private 
Institutions,  the  total  tulti«n  is  $250  an- 
nually. Many  of  the  Yemenite  and  Moroccan 
emigrants  are  6\iccessfuny  Involved  in  these 
coursts,  and  newly  arrived  Russian  emlgves 
with  previous  technical  experience  are  being 
retrained  in  Israeli  tecbnlquec  and  methods. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Heltner  stated,  the  two 
year  course  is  not  transferable  to  the  Israeli 
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University  system,  but  w»  are  working  on  the 
problem.  The  applicanta  are  chosen  from  the 
inp  half  of  the  high  school  graduates.  There 
iir3  about  three  applicants  for  each  opening. 
Classes  are  given  mornings  and,  for  those 
I'.'iMing  down  Jobs,  In  the  evening  hours. 
:  he  staff  summed  up  their  attitude :  "The 
o'liy  asset  we  have  Is  manpower,  and  those 
that  come  to  us  economically  deprived  must 
have  outside  help  to  provide  our  country 
with  this  badly  needed  material." 


BUDGET     DEFICIT     INCREASES     11 
PERCE^fT 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MABtXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
February  4,  we  received  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1975  budget.  This  budget  con- 
tains projected  expenditures  of  $304.4 
billion  which  is  an  11  percent  increase  in 
Federal  spending  over  last  year,  and  it 
contains  a  built-in  deficit  of  $9.4  billion 
which  is  more  than  double  last  year's 
deficit. 

Review  of  this  budget  and  others  of 
recent  years  clearly  indicates  that  deficit 
spending  is  becoming  a  permanent  way 
of  life,  insofar  as  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  our  country  are  concerned.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  national  debt 
will  climb  to  $346.5  billion  by  the  end  of 
1974.  and  $359  billion  at  the  end  of  1975. 
The  interest  alone  on  this  debt  is  ap- 
proaching $30  bUllon  aimually. 

This  live  today,  pay  tomorrow  pliiloso- 
phy  of  Government  finance  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  for  to- 
morrow will  surely  come.  We  cannot  sus- 
tain a  burgeoning  public  obligation  year 
after  year  without  experiencing  adverse 
economic  effects.  The  rampant  inflation 
that  has  afSicted  our  economy  during  re- 
cent yesu^  has  been  fueled  in  great  part 
by  unrestrained  Government  spending. 
There  will  be  no  brightening  in  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  imtil  we  take  positive  steps 
to  reform  our  fiscal  policies. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discuss- 
ing fiscal  reform  during  the  last  session; 
our  efforts  culminated  in  the  passage  of 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1973.  I  have  every  hoE>e  that  final 
action  oq  this  legislation  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future.  This  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  mechanism  for  budgetai-y 
control;  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  mold 
a  new  philosophy  of  Government  spend- 
ing— a  philosophy  which  recognizes  the 
limitations  of  Federal  dollars  and  the 
need  for  curing  our  apparent  addiction 
to  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
legacy  left  by  Congress  In  the  1970'8  was 
that  of  a  bankrupt  estate  and  economic 
chaos.  Let  us  exchange  our  well-inten- 
tioned words  for  positive  action  to  reform 
our  budgetary  procedures  and  philoso- 
phy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPPOSITION  TO  INTERSTATE  66 
AND  THREE  SISTEElfl  BRIDGE 
CONTINUES  TO  MOUNT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP    TITB    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Emergency  Committee 
on  the  Transportation  Crisis,  which  has 
a  long  history  of  being  together  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  construction  of  unneeded 
roadways,  held  a  press  conference  to 
again  reiterate  their  opposition  to  Inter- 
state 66  and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  I 
applaud  their  timely  action  and  I  join 
them. 

This  particular  project  has  been  con- 
sistently opposed  by  numerous  citizen 
groups  throughout  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  Indeed,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  attempted  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  the  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  and  many  others  went  to 
court.  The  District  Court  stopped  the 
project  because  the  Department  failed  to 
comply  with  the  laws  requiring  citizen 
participation  and  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

As  the  time  goes  on,  I  have  found  it  in- 
creasingly clear  not  only  that  the  citizens 
do  not  want  this  project,  but  that  given 
the  energy  shortage  in  our  world,  it  is 
the  last  tiling  we  need.  Increasing  num- 
bers have  come  to  believe  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  a  scenic 
parkland  and  a  segment  of  residential 
neighborhoods.  Increasing  numbers  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  construction  of 
this  roadway  will  bring  additional  un- 
needed automobiles  into  the  city,  there- 
by defeating  our  efforts  to  encoiurage  the 
greater  use  of  mass  transportation.  At  a 
time  when  gasoline  is  short  and  expen- 
sive, when  we  need  money  for  mass 
transportation  construction  and  opera- 
tion; and  when  84  percent  of  the  people 
voted  against  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  its  connecting  free- 
way system  as  late  as  just  4  years  ago, 
I  simply  cannot  understand  why  any- 
body would  encourage  this  kind  of  waste. 

Thus  money  should  be  spent  on  mass 
transportation.  It  should  be  spent  to 
make  up  the  operating  deficit  of  this 
and  every  other  mass  transit  system  in 
the  country.  It  should  be  spent  to  en- 
courage people  to  remain  in  tlie  city  by 
offering  good  alternative  means  of  trans- 
portation instead  of  creating  a  system 
that  encourages  people  to  own  one,  two, 
or  three  cars  to  transport  one  person 
for  a  few  miles. 

With  80  to  90  percent  of  Washington 
air  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicle 
emissions  and  with  the  recent  promulga- 
tions of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  city  government  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  tlie  Clean  Air 
Standards  Act,  I  would  think,  that  at  a 
minimum,  we  would  impose  a  morato- 
rium on  all  highway  consti'uction  to  ac- 
commodate private  motor  vehicles  for  at 
least  2  years  after  the  Metro  system  is 
operational. 
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I  hope  that  the  Emergency  Committee 
on  the  Transportation  Crisis  is  once 
again  successful.  As  one  who  has  fought 
against  these  unwanted  highways  since 
1960,  I  really  welcome  them  and  I  urge 
that  citizens  everywhere  in  ttiis  area  join 
with  us  in  opposition  to  this  Itind  of 
wasteful  spending. 


PRESIDENT  S  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE  IGNORES  THE  NEEDS 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

VA  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
30.  President  Nixon  appeared  before  this 
body  and  delivered  his  annual  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

After  carefully  reviewing  this  message, 
one  thing  became  immediately  apparent 
to  me.  The  message  was  totally  devoid  of 
any  reference  to  the  needs  or  problems  of 
this  Nation's  2.8  million  farmworkers 
and  their  families.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor, 
the  problems  of  these  people  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me. 

The  President's  failure  to  address  the 
problems  of  our  farmworkers  is  deplor- 
able— but  in  light  of  his  past  practices, 
liis  failure  to  acknowledge  them  is  cer- 
tainly not  surprising. 

If  the  President  did  discuss  his  policies 
v.ith  respect  to  the  Nation's  farmwork- 
ers, he  would  have  to  say  that  they  have 
all  been  negative.  During  the  past  5  years, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  under 
constant  attack  for  its  failure  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce  laws  which  protect 
farmworkers.  In  carrying  out  these  prac- 
tices, the  administration  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  its  calculated 
and  callous  policy  of  totally  ignoring  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  the  politically  and 
economically  powerless  people  in  this 
country. 

If  the  President  were  to  mention  the 
migrants  and  farmworkers  in  that  i>art 
of  the  speech  which  he  devoted  to  ed- 
ucation, he  would  have  to  mention  that 
he  opposed  the  full  funding  of  the 
migrant  education  program — a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  children  of  migrant 
workers. 

If  the  President  made  reference  to  the 
farmworker  in  that  part  of  his  speech 
which  he  devoted  to  minimum  wage,  he 
would  have  to  say  that  he  opposed  ex- 
tending minimum  wage  coverage  to  all 
farmworkers  and  raising  the  present 
minimum  wage  for  certain  farmworkers 
from  $1.30  an  hour.  He  would  have  to 
admit  that  he  evidently  feels  that  farm- 
workers can  afford  to  pay  1974  Nixon 
administration  prices  on  1930  Hoover 
administration  wages. 

If  the  President  referred  to  our  agri- 
cultural workers  in  that  part  of  his 
speech  he  devoted  to  the  health  of  our 
Nation,  he  would  have  to  mention  that 
he    opposed    the    continuation    of    the 
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migrant  health  program.  He  would  also 
have  to  say  that  his  new  health  proposal 
would  do  virtually  nothing  for  the  mi- 
grant farmworker  employed  for  short 
periods  of  time  at  low  pay  in  diverse 
geographical  locatioixs. 

If  the  President  discussed  the  agricul- 
tural workers  in  that  part  of  his  speech 
in  which  he  talked  about  social  security 
benefits,  he  would  have  to  say  that  his 
administration  has  failed  to  vigorously 
enforce  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  and  that  his  failure  to  ef- 
fectively enforce  this  act  has  resulted 
in  millions  of  dollars  of  lost  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  farmworkers. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  no  mention  whatso- 
ever of  agricultural  workers  in  that  part 
of  his  speech  which  he  devoted  to  man- 
power programs.  The  President  could 
have  mentioned  how  one  of  his  former 
top  aides  deUberately  planned  to  scatter 
and  destroy  the  migrant  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  III-B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  which  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Manpower  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  He  also 
could  have  mentioned  that  the  grantees 
of  this  program  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  experienced  nothing  but  trouble 
and  frustration  in  obtaining  the  urgently 
needed  funds  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled. 

Wlien  he  discussed  the  housing  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Nixon  made  no  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  hou-sing  needs  of  our  farm- 
workers, and  in  this  area  the  record  of 
his  administration  has  been  particularly 
deplorable.  He  has  requested  no  fimds 
whatsoever  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  farm 
labor  housing,  and  he  has  impounded 
almost  $10  million  in  fimds  from  previous 
years  which  are  drastically  needed  to 
provide  housing  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homeless  migratory  workers  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  omission  of  any 
mention  of  the  needs  of  the  hardworking 
men,  women,  and  children  involved  in 
harvesting  the  food  which  feeds  the  Na- 
tion is  typical  of  the  administration's  cal- 
lous attitude  toward  the  imderprivileged 
and  powerless.  Farmworkers  are  not 
looking  for  free  handouts;  they  are 
sunong  the  hardest  working  of  any  group 
in  this  country.  They  are  only  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  fair  and 
equal  treatment,  but  they  will  continue 
to  suffer  until  this  administration  ac- 
knowledges their  existence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

margin,  I  decided  to  forego  the  vote  on 
final  passage  In  order  to  catch  my  sched- 
uled fiight  to  North  Carolina  to  comply 
with  constituent  business  in  my  home 
district. 


ANIMAL    HEALTH    RESEARCH    ACT 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  be  recorded  in 
support  of  H.R.  11873,  the  Animal  Health 
Research  Act.  After  determining  that 
this  was  to  be  the  last  vote  of  the  day, 
and  after  ascertaining  through  con- 
versations with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  Uie  resolution 
would  probably  pass   by   a  substantial 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   INDIANA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Founding  Fathers  provided  that  the 
President,  "shall  from  time  to  time  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,"  they  could  scarcely  imag- 
ine that  these  innocuous  words  would 
require  such  elaborate  arrangements. 

As  I  walked  about  the  U.S.  Capitol  in 
tlie  late  afternoon  of  January  30,  it  was 
obvious  that  big  tilings  were  underway. 
Some  of  the  450  policemen  in  crisp,  dark 
blue  uniforms  iruarded  every  entrance  to 
the  Capitol;  others  cordoned  off  the  area 
around  the  Capitol,  standing  only  a  few 
feet  apait.  Hehcopters  flew  overhead, 
training  powerful  searchlights  on  the 
buildings  and  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol; 
walkie-talkies  v.ere  clacking  everywhere; 
and  nearly  100  Secret  Service  men  care- 
fully scrutinized  each  visitor.  Large 
groups  of  marchers,  some  supporting  the 
President,  others  denouncing  him, 
awaited  his  arrival.  Sleek  black  Govern- 
ment limousines  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  discharge  Cabinet  oflBcials,  high  rank- 
ing military  officers  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Several  ambiUances 
were  parked  nearby. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Chamber 
where  tlie  speech  is  traditionally  de- 
hvered,  extra  chairs  were  being  set  in 
place ;  TV  technicians  scurried  back  and 
forth  from  the  mobile  van  parked  next 
to  the  Capitol,  checking  their  cables, 
which  looked  hke  long  black  spaghetti 
rimning  to  the  House  Chamber.  The  spe- 
cial color  television  lights  in  the  House 
Chamber,  which  had  been  permanently 
installed  for  such  events,  were  being 
switched  on  and  off.  In  the  press  and 
radio  galleries,  joumaUsts  were  speculat- 
ing about  the  contents  of  the  speech  and 
the  Congress  reaction  to  it. 

Downstairs  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Capitol  in  an  almost  festive  atmosphere. 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families 
and  guests  were  dining  in  the  Capitol 
restaurant  and  attending  scores  of  re- 
ceptions and  parties.  A  couple  of  blocks 
away,  the  Indiana  Society  of  Washington 
was  meeting  at  the  Capitol  Hill  Club 
where  hundreds  of  transplanted  Hoosi- 
ers  listened  to  the  snappy  lyrics  of  the 
Purdue  University  Glee  Club  and  rem- 
inisced about  life  in  Indiana.  All  across 
Capitol  Hill,  television  sets  were  readied 
for  those  persons  who  did  not  have 
tickets  to  the  event. 

To  capture  a  large  television  audience, 
the  President's  address  was  scheduled  for 
9  p.m. — 6  p.m.  in  California  and  3  p.m. 
in  Hawaii.  By  8  p  m.  the  galleries  began 
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to  fill  with  people,  and  within  another 
hour  over  1,500  persons  filled  the  room. 
House  pages  and  employees  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  Cliamber;  brightly  dressed 
wives  of  the  Cabinet  members  took  their 
seats  in  the  President's  gall<rr>-;  and  over 
100  journalists  packed  the  news  gallery 
right  above  the  place  from  which  th9 
President  was  to  speak.  I 

At  8:30  p.m.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  to  file  in,  and  in 
nnother  10  minutes  the  Speaker  cf  the 
House  called  the  House  to  order.  At  8:4$ 
P  m.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  rank- 
ing oJCQcers  of  each  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, took  their  seats,  followed  by  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  At  8:50  p  m. 
several  hundred  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters of  foreign  goveiTiments  filed  in,  and 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  en» 
tered  at  8:55  p.m.  Just  before  9  p.m.  the 
President's  family  was  seated  to  the 
standing  applause  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  then  the  members  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet  entered.  At  9  pjn. 
the  bright  lights  were  tiuned  up  and  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  announced  in 
stentorian  voice:  'Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pi'es- 
ident  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  entered  the  Chamber  to 
standing  applaui^e  as  Senate  and  House 
leaders  escorted  him  to  the  rostrum. 
After  delivering  printed  copies  of  his  ad- 
dress to  Vice  President  Fokd,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  and  to  House 
Speaker  Cafl  Albert,  the  President  be- 
gan the  186th  state  of  the  Union  address, 
following  a  custom  that  is  derived  from 
the  British  practice  of  opening  Parlia- 
ment with  a  speech  from  the  throne. 

As  the  President  spoke,  he  stood  before 
an  American  flag  with  tlie  Speaker  and 
the  Vice  President  seated  immediate'y 
behind  him.  On  each  side  were  full- 
length  portraits  of  President  Washingtom 
and  General  Lafayette,  and  overhead, 
carved  in  marble,  was  the  national  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust." 

Throughout  his  45 -minute  address, 
four  television  cameras,  operating  in  » 
network  pool,  scanned  the  Chamber, 
which  hummed  with  the  constant  click* 
ing  of  cameras. 

During  the  speech,  and  for  the  only 
time  during  the  course  of  a  year,  all  high- 
ranking  governmental  officials — civilian 
and  mihtary,  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative— are  gathered  m  a  single  room. 

Each  state  of  the  Union  speech  is  an 
historic  event,  and  each  speech  is  ana- 
lyzed, word  by  word,  throughout  the 
world  for  indications  of  American  policy. 
The  speech  has  become  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  national  leadership  and  a  solemn 
annual  niual  of  the  National  Gcvern- 
ment. 


THE    75TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE} 
OYSTER  BAY  GUARDIAN 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCAUO 

OP    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7 ,  1974 

Mr.   RONCALLO   of   New   York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  February  10,  the  Oys- 
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ter  Bay  Guardian  celebrates  its  diamond 
jubilee.  In  tribute  to  this  fine  newspaper 
I  would  like  to  share  the  history  of  the 
Guardian  with  my  colleagues: 
The  75th  Anntversakt  of  thk  Oyster  Bat 
ouasdiax 

The  Oyster  Bay  Guardian  was  founded  by 
Nelson  H.  Disbrow.  with  his  17-year-old  son 
as  junior  partner.  Just  75  years  ago,  and  this 
weil-ltnown  weekly  newspaper  has  been  In 
cc.'itiuuous  existence  ever  since.  The  first 
is  lie  of  the  Guardian  appeared  on  Friday, 
Feijj  uary  10,  1899.  published  at  the  Disbrow 
Printer;.-,  first  establL-^hed  several  weeks  pre- 
vi'-xiclv  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Van  Slse 
Meat  Market  on  South  Street,  Oyster  Bay, 
and  tiicn  located  in  Mrs.  Vall's  building  on 
the  same  street. 

The  Guardian's  publisher.  Nelson  H.  Dis- 
brow. was  a  veteran  printer  and  journalist 
ti'  PrattsvUle,  New  York  who  moved  his 
family  to  Northport  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  had  a  Job  on  the  Northport  Journal. 
About  two  years  later,  the  Disbrows  moved 
to  Oyster  Bay,  as  Nelson  had  accepted  a 
pliice  on  the  Oyster  Bay  Pilot.  Then,  over 
h.ilf  a  year  later.  Nelson  Disbrow  started  his 
own  paper,  the  Oyster  Bay  Guardian. 

•It  was  rough  in  those  days,"  for  the 
siru»„'ling  new  newspaper,  however.  a.s  the 
former  Jvuiior  partner,  Le.slie  C.  Disbrow, 
recalled  fifty  years  afterward,  writing  in  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Guardian  Issue  of  February 

11.  1949. 

The  hardest  battle  Nelson  Disbrow  was 
called  upon  to  fight,  as  told  In  his  obituary, 
■wa.s  caused  by  the  dispossession  of  his  busi- 
ness and  equipment,  through  the  then 
owner  of  the  Pilot  reiitlng  the  building  over 
his  head."  According  to  Leslie  Dlsbrow's  arti- 
cle, owt-.ers  of  available  store  space  were  al- 
legedly warned  not  to  rent  or  sell  to  the 
Disbrows. 

The  Guardian  publisher  did  succeed,  at 
la't.  in  buying  a  lot  on  West  Main  Street,  but 
did  not  dare  to  announce  the  purchase,  his 
sou  wrote,  until  the  deed  of  sale  was  recorded 
as  feeling  against  the  newspaper  was  running 
so  high  due  to  the  competitor. 

The  building  constructed  for  the  Guardian 
on  the  West  Main  Street  lot  in  1901  proved 
a  haven  for  the  printing  and  publlsh- 
u:g  business,  and  the  Guardian  was  safely 
launched  on  its  future — now  measuring  75 
years  of  publication,  reporting  the  "vital 
statistics,  social,  political  and  athletic  news 
of  our  fellow  citizens."  and  participating  In 
the  progress  of  our  community,  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Sorrow  came  to  the  Guardian  enterprise  on 
t!ie  death  of  the  founder,  senior  partner 
and  editor.  Nelson  H.  Disbrow,  on  Thanks- 
giving Eve,  1928.  The  junior  partner,  Leslie 
C  Disbrow,  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  Job,  carried  on  with  his  nephew  N.  Ed- 
ward Disbrow,  who  had  come  on  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  20s. 

In  1943.  Leslie  Disbrow  was  elected  Town 
Clerk  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  Edward  Disbrow 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  his  wife.  Mary 
AlU.son  Disbrow  whom  he  had  married  In 
1931  Leslie  Disbrow  served  five  terms  as 
Town  Clerk. 

Celebrating  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Guardian  In  1949,  Edward  Disbrow  printed 
the   Golden  Jubilee   Issue. 

Edward  Disbrow  died  Dec.  30,  1966,  at  his 
Syo.sset  hcMne.  just  a  few  hours  after  the  last 
issue  of  the  year  had  been  printed. 

The  foUowing  Sept.  20,  Mary  Disbrow. 
with  "heartfelt  emotion,"  sold  the  family 
weekly  to  Edwina  Snow  and  the  Oyster  Bay 
Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

Mrs.  Snow,  the  former  Edwina  C.  Feigen- 
span,  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  grew  up 
Ln  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Long  Island's  North  Shore  for  most  of  the 
past  30  years.  The  wife  of  MacVlcker  Snow 
and  the  mother  of  four  children,  she  attend- 
ed the  Madeira,  Oldflelds  and  Hewitt  Schools, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jullllard  School  of  Music,  Barnard  College 
and  Columbia  University.  Her  business  ex- 
periences Include  work  in  publicity,  fash- 
ions, the  stock  exchange,  the  music  world.  In 
the  newspaper  field,  she  Is  co-owner  of  the 
Locust  Valley  Leader  In  addition  to  the  Guar- 
dian. The  Syosset  Guardian  Joined  the  fam- 
ily in  July  of  1968,  and  The  Scene,  monthly 
rotogravure  supplementary  magazine  to  the 
Guardian,  wUl  celebrate  its  5th  birthday  next 
month.  She  is  listed  Ui  the  1974  Whos  Who 
of  American  Women,  and  World  Who's  Who 
of  Women. 

Through  75  years,  the  Guardian  has  viewed 
many  changes,  from  the  "derby-stiff-collar" 
fashions  to  the  mod  garlj  of  today;  trans- 
portation from  "Old  Dobbin"  to  the  jumbo 
jets  overhead;  from  quill  pen  to  computer; 
an  agricultural  economy  to  industrial  to  the 
space  age;  the  effects  of  two  World  Wars, 
Korea  and  Viet  Nam;  the  growth  of  its 
mother  Nassau  County  and  the  Town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  with  the  concurrent  step-up  In 
housing;  the  recent  reorganization  of  Town 
government  under  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Burke,  TOB  Supervisor,  In  the  areas  of  mas- 
ter planning,  recreation,  parks,  youth  and 
senior  citizen  programs,  historic  preservation 
and  environmental  concerns  .  .  . 

For  the  Guardian,  It  has  been  "Uke  being 
a  partner  in  the  making  of  history,"  as  stated 
lu  the  Golden  Jubilee  issue. 

Among  causes  and  projects  which  the 
Guardian  has  strongly  supported  In  recent 
years  are  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Oyster 
Bay-Rye  bridge  and  access  roads,  with  the 
accompanying  hLstorlc  and  ecological  pres- 
ervation of  homes,  trees,  as  well  as  wetlands; 
the  reestabUshment  of  Planning  Fields  Ar- 
boretum; enactment  of  federal  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  America's  wild  mtistangs; 
and  of  state  law  for  the  protection  of  abused 
horses;  also  the  paving  of  the  way  toward  the 
first  shelter  and  regulations  concerning  do- 
mestic cats.  The  Guardian  has  been  vocal 
over  the  paper  shortage;  over  crime,  running 
one  of  the  few  Police  Blotters  in  the  coun- 
try's presses;  over  the  related  battle  against 
narcotics  addiction,  on  which  it  began  edi- 
torializing for  action  as  early  as  May,  1968. 
Also  as  early  as  1969,  the  Guardian  began 
taking  a  stand  on  the  removal  of  hazardous 
and  unsightly  power  and  telephone  poles  in 
favor  of  underground  wiring,  an  Issue  which 
finally  Jvist  this  week  is  being  piu-sued  on  a 
county  level.  The  local  historical  scene.  In- 
cluding the  Wlghtman  House,  owned  and 
restored  by  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  as  a  mu- 
seum and  home  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Historical 
Society,  and  preservation  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  historical  homes  have  been  well  chron- 
icled by  the  Guardian,  along  with  accept- 
ance of  Oyster  Bay  as  an  official  site  for  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 

Next  week,  on  Feb.  15,  the  Guardian  moves 
Into  a  new  home  In  which  to  enjoy  Its  75th 
year  of  publication  and  hopefully  many 
more.  Tliat  building,  33  W.  Main  St.,  is  n 
former  Wright  homestead,  one  of  the  hi- 
torlc  Oyster  Bay  homes  salvaged  throug'n  tl.. 
Guardian's  own  efforts. 


TAXPAYERS  SUBSIDIZE  NORTH 
VIETNAM  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers are  subsidizing  a  lobby  for  North 
Vietnam  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  "author- 
ized" use  of  Federal  office  space  and 
equipment  in  the  Raybiuri  House  Office 
Buildin.T  to  "teach"  totalitarian  benefits 
to  im'"re''~i'':i?.ble  sa^firif>r^  staff  members 
and  to  lobby  Members  of  Congress  for  a 
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more  passionate  understanding  of  North 
Vietnam  is  an  insult  to  every  veteran  who 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

I  agree  that  the  North  Vietnam  lobby 
is  only  furthering  the  announced  goals 
of  President  Nixon  trid  Dr.  Kissinger  to 
give  $5  billion  in  foreign  aid  reparations 
to  North  Vietnam.  At  least  for  the  pres- 
ent time  this  goal  has  been  sidetracked. 
The  conditioning  program  to  accept  the 
giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  the  Castro 
government  has  taken  the  administra- 
tion's priority. 

As  the  successful  offerer  of  numerous 
amendments  to  prohibit  any  taxpayers 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,  I  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  the  latest  affront  to  the  American 
people  and  demand  that  any  authoriza- 
tion of  the  use  of  Government  property 
and  taxpayers  subsidy  to  the  North  Viet- 
nam lobby  be  immediately  wtihdrawn. 

A  related  newsclipping  follows: 

(From  the   Washington   Star-News,  Feb.   5, 

19741 

Jane  P\)nda,  Lobbyist 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Her  famous  face,  so  like  her  famous 
father's,  causes  heads  to  swivel  in  cafeteria 
lines,  and  congressmen  stop  In  their  tracks 
at  the  sight  of  her  in  Capitol  HIU  corridors. 

She  Is  Jane  Fonda,  film  star,  self-styled 
"revolutionary  woman,"  and  one-half  of  the 
newest,  most  unexpected  and  most  unnerv- 
ing lobbying  team  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  other 
half  is  her  husband,  Tom  Hayden,  the  Tom 
Paine  of  the  New  Left,  a  founder  of  the  SDS 
and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Seven.  To- 
gether they  are  trudging  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress Importuning  congressmen  to  end  U.S. 
milit.ary  Involvement  in  Indochina,  the 
cause  that  has  claimed  him  since  1961  and 
her  since  1968,  when  she  came  back  home 
from  a  tour  in  France  as  a  "sex  kitten." 

"People  expected  bandoliers  and  funny 
hats,"  said  one  bemused  aide,  "but  they're 
not  like  that  at  all.  She's  very  refined,  and 
he's  restrained  and  they're  both  practical 
and  serious  about  what  they're  doing." 

It's  hard  to  say  which  of  tbem  would  have 
raised  more  hackles  under  the  Capitol  dome 
not  so  long  ago. 

"Maybe  If  their  memories  are  good,"  said 
one  fan,  "and  they  remember  the  Chicago 
Seven,  he  would.  But  she's  projected  be- 
caiL-^e  of  the  cinema  and  they  were  calling 
her  'Hanoi  Hannah'  fairly  recently  up  here." 

Hayden,  who's  slight,  dark,  grubby  and 
cheerful,  says,  "Watergate  has  given  us 
lf>gltlmacy.  The  people  who  wanted  to  put 
the  Chicago  Seven  In  jail  are  going  to  Jail 
themselves." 

Miss  Fonda,  with  the  self-effacement  not 
-i'soclated  with  the  Silver  Screen,  says, 
■  i  hey  come  to  see  me  and  to  hear  Tom." 

They  met  three  years  ago  at  a  Winter 
Soldiers'  investigation — a  war  crimes  panel 
organized  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War.  She  was  then  ardent  and  unlet- 
tered in  peace  politics,  and  Hayden  im- 
pressed her  with  his  learning. 

They  were  married  a  year  ago.  Their 
seven-month-old  son,  Troy  CDonovan  Gera- 
ty,  is  with  them.  His  three  names  derive 
from  a  South  Vietnamese  patriot,  an  Irish 
revolutionary  and  Hayden's  Irish  mother's 
maiden  name.  Troy  goes  along  to  the  peace 
meetings  they  address  several  times  a  week, 
but  stays  home  In  a  borrowed  Georgetown 
apartment  while  they  make  the  rounds  of 
Congress. 

For  their  calls,  they  usually  wear  their 
funky  attire,  she  in  slacks  and  sweater,  he  In 
a  navy-blue  British  busdrlver's  overcoat  with 
gold  braid.  Each  wears  a  plastic  bracelet  with 
the  name  of  a  South  Vietnamese  political 
prisoner  on  it.  Working  from,  a  list  provided 
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by  Rep. 


-,  they  do  four 


offices  a  day. 

"We  want  to  see  everyone,"  says  Miss  Fonda 
Ui  her  low  finishing  school  voice,  "iriendlies, 
marginals,  hostlles.  We  want  to  see  everyone 
but  Henry  Kissinger." 

"Everyone's  very  polite  around  here,"  says 
Hayden.  "Nobody's  turned  us  down.  They're 
willing  to  listen  to  us.  No  matter  how  out- 
liindlsh  it  sounds,  they  realize  It  may  be  true. 
We  talked  for  years  about  murder  in  the 
villages,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  untU 
Mylal.  We  tell  them  that  Vietnam  Is  going 
to  escalate  and  become  an  Issue  again  and 
they  better  meet  it  now.  They  tell  us  that 


military  aid  is  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
not  bombing.  We  tell  them  that  the  problem 
is  the  same,  the  Thleu  government  Is  un- 
representative and  repressive  and  they  can't 
prop  it  up  forever." 

Times  have  changed  so  much  that  Hayden 
will  conduct  a  school  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the 
next  three  weeks.  He  will  hold  seminars  in  a 
Judiciary  subcommittee  room  arranged  by 

on  the  history  of  Vietnam  and 

U.S.  intervention  there.  At  least  60  staCf 
members  have  signed  up.  There  have  been  no 
squawks. 

Ml.?s  Fonda  will  attend  but  will  not  speak. 
She  is  far  more  sensitive  about  her  notices 


as  a  political  activist  than  as  a  star,  and  U 
fezirful  of  being  considered  a  dilettante.  She 
was  gratified  to  be  told  that  a  congressman 
who  met  her  In  the  hall  said  later  he  thought 
she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 

"It's  kind  of  Ironic  to  see  those  two  trying 
the  system."  said  one  staffer.  "They  go  around 
telling  people  to  write  to  their  congressmen. 
What  could  be  more  American  than  that?  " 

Hayden  grin;:  when  asked  about  his  switch 
to  convention.  "The  situation  has  changed." 
he  says.  "It  calls  for  new  tactics  Now  a  ma» 
iority  of  the  people  are  on  our  side  about 
Vietnam." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^ed/i€srfai/,  February  13,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want. — Psalms  23:  1. 

O  thou  seeking  Shepherd  of  our  striv- 
ing souls  through  all  the  length  of  days 
Thy  goodness  faileth  never.  We  nothing 
lack  if  we  are  Thine  and  Thou  art  ours 
forever. 

In  a  time  filled  with  fear  and  frustra- 
tion save  us  from  hasty  decisions  and 
hurried  actions.  Grant  unto  us  a  steadi- 
ness of  spirit  and  an  inner  strength  of 
being  which  will  enable  us  to  be  faithful 
stewards  of  the  trust  given  to  us  to  lead 
our  Nation  in  wise  ways  toward  good 
goals  for  the  benefit  of  all  people. 

To  this  end  keep  our  honor  bright, 
our  hearts  pure,  our  htuids  clean,  and  our 
devotion  to  our  country  deep  and  true. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Vtrithout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  w«is  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  S'-iiat^  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  37.  An  act  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  184.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Interests  of 
the  tTnited  States  in  certain  lands  located 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Oospel  Mis- 
sionary Union; 


S.  194,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  lands;  and 

8.  1863.  An  act  to  designate  the  W^ml- 
nuche  Wildernes_  Bio  Grande  and  San  Juan 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  T.  HANNA  ON  HIS  AN- 
NOUNCED RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  annoimcement  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning  that  I  will  not  be 
seeking  reelection. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  points,  if  I 
may,  under  this  1 -minute  speech;  the 
first  one  is  directed  to  the  Members.  I 
hope  to  see  each  of  the  Members  indi- 
vidually to  tell  them  how  badly  my  de- 
cision weighs  upon  me  because  I  will  be 
leaving  so  many  good  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  also  admraiish  the 
Members  that  in  the  future  what  I  think 
they  will  need  more  than  my  presence  Is 
their  sense  of  humor.  With  all  the  losses 
we  have  had  in  the  country,  the  least  we 
can  afford  is  the  loss  of  our  sense  of 
humor  which  is  so  finely  nurtiu'ed  and 
sustained. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wonderful  people  In  and 
about  this  Capitol  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
Congressmen.  I  direct  this  to  my  own 
staff,  which  is  a  wonderful  group  of  dedi- 
cated people,  to  those  in  the  offices  of 
other  Members,  and  to  the  many  others 
around  here,  both  in  this  great  room  and 
in  the  many  other  places  where  Con- 
gressmen perform  their  duties.  They  are 
a  sustaining,  helpful  group  of  people 
who  have  made  being  a  Congressman 
worthwhile.  They  are  going  to  be  missed 
by  me,  I  am  sure,  even  more  than  some  of 
the  individual  friends  I  have  made. 

The  third  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  di- 
rected to  the  new  Members  who  are  going 
to  be  coming  into  this  House.  My  an- 
nouncement is  hallmarked  by  a  complete 
lack  of  tiniqueness,  since  I  anticipate 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  new  Mem- 
bers. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  I  made  a  prediction  in 
my  district  that  no  one  would  come  to 


me  and  say,  "Thank  God,  young  man, 
you  are  here."  And  tliat  was  very  true, 
it  is  equally  predictable  now  that  there 
are  not  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  say- 
ing, "Please  do  not  leave."  So  there  is  a 
humility  about  being  in  service  here. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  I  put  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy  into  finding  out 
what  was  going  on  and  some  additional 
effort  into  trying  to  fit  in. 

To  those  who  will  be  in  the  new  group 
next  January,  they  should  put  all  their 
time  and  attention  into  finding  out  what 
is  going  on.  If  they  find  out,  they  will  ncrt 
have  to  worry  about  fitting  in,  because 
they  will  have  already  reached  the  elite 
group  in  this  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  during  the 
remaiiung  period  of  my  service  I  can 
be  of  some  assistance  to  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen and  to  this  House  and  to  my 
district,  and  it  Is  with  great  sorrow  that 
I  have  made  the  decision  not  to  be  one 
of  those  who  will  be  sitting  here  in  the 
next  Congress. 


SPECIAL   ENERGY    APPROPRIATIOK 
BILL 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  will  consider  an  energy  bill; 
namely,  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act.  Today's  bill  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $50  million  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration over  a  5-year  period. 

The  energy  crisis  is  the  most  urgent 
and  Immediate  economic  problem  con- 
fronting the  Nation  and  world  today,  and 
it  is  mandatory  that  Congress  act  ag- 
gressively and  promptly  in  providing  the 
necessary  legislation  to  move  forward 
with  energy  research  and  development 
programs. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  pro- 
poses to  bring  to  the  House,  immediately 
after  Easter,  a  special  comprehensive  ap- 
propriation bill  for  energy  research  and 
development  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  This  would  allow  fund- 
ing to  be  in  place  for  energy  activities 
in  advance  of  the  new  fiscal  year  and 
would  do  much  to  promote  orderly  plan- 
ning and  efficient  execution  of  the  energy 
programs  of  the  various  Federal  agenclee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
poses to  move  as  rs^idly  as  possible  to- 
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ward  the  enactment  of  the  energy  appro- 
priation bill,  but  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  committee  to  take  timely  action  un- 
less the  necessary  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  at  an  early  date.  I  make 
specific  reference  to  the  authorizing  bills 
far  the  Atomic  Enej"gy  Commission  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  There 
ai-e  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  can  and  must 
respond  to  the  urgent  national  energy 
needs  in  a  timely,  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  coimtry 
are  appropriately  on  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  urgent  energy  problem 
which  confronts  us.  I  am  confident  the 
committees  of  the  House  will  adopt  the 
firm  resolve  to  get  all  the  necessary  au- 
thorization bills  to  the  floor  so  that  the 
House  may  mo\-e  forward  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

By  all  means,  the  necessary  funds  must 
be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
energy  agencies  of  the  Government  prior 
to  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 


EMBARGO    ON    FERTILIZER 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  legislation  which 
will  place  an  embargo  on  all  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  products  that  are  being 
shipped  out  of  this  country.  I  tiave  in- 
troduced this  bill  with  some  hesitation, 
because  I  want  the  business  and  agri- 
cultural community  of  this  Nation  to 
have  free  access  to  sell  in  the  market- 
place of  nations.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  out  there  in  the  country,  across 
the  Potomac,  is  so  severe  that  I  strongly 
feel  the  time  has  come  for  positive  ac- 
tion. If  we  are  not  able  to  stem  the  flow 
of  fertilizer  from  the  United  Stat.es  then 
our  farmers  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  demands  this  year.  It  Is 
Just  that  simple. 

Secretary  Butz  has  placed  an  addi- 
tional 55  million  acres  in  production  this 
year,  and  has  consistently  called  for 
American  farmers  to  "go  all  out"  to  pro- 
duce record  yields,  and  yet  no  assurance 
has  been  given  that  fertilizer— not  to 
mention  fuel — will  be  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  "farmer's 
bill."  This  legislation,  I  believe,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  American  consimiers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  plan  to  reintroduce  It 
at  an  early  date,  at  which  time  I  would 
welcome  any  Member  of  the  House  as  a 
cosponsor. 


REINTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
TO  PROVIDE  LIVE  TELEVISION 
AND  RADIO  COVERAGE  OP  HOUSE 
PROCEEDINGS  ON  IMPEACHMENT 

^Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission' to  address  the  House  foe  I  min- 
ute and  to  revise  nod  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Februai-y 
6.   1074.  I  introduced  House  Resolution 


832  to  provide  live  tele\1slon  and  radio 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
any  resolution  to  impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Becau.se  of  an  error  in  my  office,  this 
resolution  bears  the  narae  of  Congress- 
mnn  Charles  Wn.soN  of  Texas  as  a  co- 
spoTLsor.  The  resolution  should  instead 
bear  the  name  of  Congressman  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California.  I  am  today  rein- 
troducing the  resolution  with  tills  error 
corrected  and  regret  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  this  error  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). 


A  PLEA  FOR  20TH  CENTURY  SANITY 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  physics 
student  at  a  university  in  my  district. 
Miss  Ru  h  B.  Kaplan,  has  written  me 
with  he*  views  about  nuclear  energy. 

The  call  for  rational  thinking  toward 
solving  cur  energy  problem  is  so  clear, 
that  I  felt  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress should  have  a  chance  to  read  it: 

Aruncton,  Tex..  February  1, 1974. 
Congressman  Dale  Miltord,, 
House  of  Representatives,     I 
Washington,  D.C.  i 

D£AB  Sir:  In  your  Janutry,  1974,  news- 
letter, which  recently  wa.s  mailed  to  me,  I 
notice  that  you  mention  tbat  the  question 
of  pollution  control  will  be  coming  before 
the  Congress  in  the  near  ftiture.  As  a  senior 
physics  sctudent  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington,  and  a  resident  of  Arlington,  I 
feel  that  this  is  an  Lssue  that  touches  the 
very  fiber  of  our  day-to-day  ILfe  in  the  Met- 
nplex.  I  speak  specifically  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  generator  at  Glen  Rose.  With  the 
present  peniilne  shortaire  of  electrical  pow- 
er, and  the  relative  shortages  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  products,  which  are  pres- 
ently used  to  produce  electrical  energy,  the 
time  has  com*  to  cease  In  our  ue&r-paranola 
ot  tbe  terms  "nuclear"  and  "radioactivity", 
and  so  on.  and  get  on  witii  the  business  of 
using  our  twentieth  centurj  technology. 

Not  that  I  am  advocating  irresponsible, 
unlicensed,  building  of  atomic  po-wer  plants. 
However,  the  other  extreme  of  bogging  down 
any  more  of  their  large-scale  use  as  an  en- 
ergy source  in  light-years  of  red  tape  Is 
nothing  .short  of  the  type  of  mentality  that 
forced  Copernicus  to  recaat  his  theory  of 
a  heliocentric  solar  system.  In  short,  sub- 
moronic.  I  hope  that  i  will  not  have  to  live 
In  a  society  that  would  prefer  to  live  in  the 
world  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  I  hop>e 
that  my  representatives  In  Gongj'ess  wtU  lead 
the  way  in  preparing  by  removing  some  of 
the  ridiculous  controls  that  are  presently 
put  on  some  of  our  most  efficient  sources 
of  power — niuinly  nuclear  power  plaaU. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Rttth  B.  K.'.pl.^n. 


PAMPERED  POLI(JIE3  FOR  BIG  OIL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mls.<;Ion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  news- 
papers cany  the  news  of  Gulfs  oil  profits 
hining  an  alllime  record  of  $800  million 
in  1973.  When  the  information  becomes 
available,  if  ever,  it  will  disclose  that 
Golf  Oil  will  pay  U.S.  Federal  income 
taxes  at  a  lawer  effective  rate  in  1973, 


than  ever  before  In  that  company's  his- 
tory. The  massive  accumulation  by  that 
company  of  foreign  tax  credits  will  wash 
out  a  substantial  part  of  the  income  tax 
hability. 

In  1972.  Gulf  conducted  a  business  of 
$7.7  billion  and  paid  only  $12  million  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

As  far  as  the  oil  companies  are  con- 
cerned, higher  profits  and  lower  effective 
tax  rates  are  an  inevitable  combination 
under  present  tax  laws  which  prescribe  a 
drip-drop  of  taxes  in  an  avalanche  of 
profits. 

GASOLINE  DISTRIBUTION  POLICY 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  seeing 
the  impact  of  methods  being  employed  by 
a  number  of  States  in  the  Northeast,  I 
am  convinced  more  than  ever  for  the 
need  of  a  national  policy  dealing  with  the 
question  of  gasoline  and  its  method  of 
distribution  to  the  public.  It  is  notWng 
more  than  foolhardy  if  we  continue  on 
the  course  we  are  taking.  In  effect  we  are 
rationing  by  chaos.  The  country  is 
sputtering  along  like  a  car  operating  on 
half  its  cylinders.  We  are  in  need  of  lead- 
ersliip  at  the  national  level,  which  we 
h-'ve  not  been  getting. 

I  am  calling  on  President  Nixon  today 
to  direct  Mr.  Simon  to  put  Into  being  a 
national  alternate  day  gas  purchasing 
plan.  I  am  also  calling  for  control  of  the 
hours  gas  stations  stay  open,  In  order 
that  working  people  who  need  their  cars 
to  get  to  and  from  their  jobs  will  be  able 
to  get  gas  either  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  get 
home.  Finally  I  want  a  complete  immedi- 
ate review  of  the  gasoline  allocation  pro- 
gram to  States  and  witbdn  States,  using 
the  1972  level  as  a  base  period  is  imreal- 
istic.  particularly  in  densely  populated 
States  and  metropolitan  areas  that  have 
had  substantial  growth  in  the  past  year. 


THE  ALLEY  CAT  ORCTHESTRA 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  attend  a  unique  snort- 
ing event  taking  place  in  Birmineham, 
Ala.,  on  Sunday.  February  24.  a  benefit 
basketball  game  to  raise  $5,000  in  order 
to  send  the  Alley  Cat  Orchestra  to  Wash- 
in  ^jt  on. 

The  Alley  Cat  Orchestra,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  composed  of  a  group  of  mentally  re- 
tarded and  blind  persons  and  includes 
some  12  mongoloid  youths. 

The  orchestra  members  will  be  the 
featuied  performers  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  The 
reason  I  think  this  will  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  Members  Is  that  this 
benefit  game  is  to  be  played  between  the 
radio  personalities  of  WERC  in  Birming- 
ham and  the  bunnies  of  the  Playboy 
Club  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  radio 
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team  can  accept  no  more  substitutes — 
It  is  already  oversubscribed — and  they 
have  more  depth  on  the  court  than  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  Auburn  Uni- 
versity teams  together  could  ever  hope 
lo  attract. 
I  invite  you  all  to  attend. 


NEGOTIATIONS  REGARDING 
PANAMA  CANAL 

'Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  present  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone. 

If  the  reports  we  are  receiving  ara  ac- 
curate, it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  we 
could  consider  relinquishing  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  this  waterway  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  commerce  of  the  free  world. 

Not  only  international  trade,  but  also 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake  in  these  negotiations.  If 
a  group  of  oil-producing  Arab  countries 
can  hold  the  world  at  bay  with  an  oil  em- 
bargo, cannot  a  Panamanian-controlled 
canal  be  used  in  much  the  same  way? 

The  present  absence  of  traffic  on  the 
Suez  Canal  speaks  to  this  point  very 
clearly. 

I  am  not  willing  to  entrust  the  econ- 
omy and  security  of  our  Nation  to  any 
other  country,  much  less  a  country  with 
as  volatile  a  political  history  as  that  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

None  of  us  can  predict  with  accuracy 
the  turn  of  international  events.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
must  remain  under  U.S.  control  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  future  security. 


TERMINATING  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution, 
previously  Introduced  In  the  other  body 
by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  ter- 
minating major  portions  of  this  Na- 
tion's foolish  and  tragically  expensive 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  and  while  it  leaves 
intact  certain  foreign  handout  programs, 
It  is  a  beginning  toward  abolishment  of 
all  forms  of  foreign  aid. 

I  certainly  concur  with  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  comment  that  "It  Is  time  to  wipe 
out  this  relic  of  the  past,"  and  In  his  re- 
mark that  many — If  not  most — of  the 
foreign  aid  recipients  around  the  globe 
v.ould  have  been  far  better  off  today  if — 
in  his  words — "we  had  let  them  alone." 

Nor  can  I  argue  v?ith  the  Senator's 
.statement  that  our  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram "has  become  a  hydra-headed  mon- 
stei-,  immune  from  effective  control  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President." 

It  Is  long  past  time  when  Congress 
ought  to  do  the  taxpayers  of  America  a 


favor  and  vote  to  take  this  monster  off 
their  backs  once  and  for  edl. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  a  begin- 
ning toward  accomplishing  that  goal  and 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port it. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  follovrtng  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

F'EBRUABY     7,     1074. 

Hon.    Carl    Albert, 

Speaker   of    the    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spe.\k£r:  This  afternoon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Commit- 
tee on  Conunittees,  It  was  reconunended  that 
I  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  order  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  Congressman  Bill  Young. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  there- 
fore tender  my  resignation  &s  a  member  of 
the  House  Cc«nmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Service  on  this  Conunittee  has  been 
a  rewarding  and  challenging  experience.  I 
extend  to  Chairman  Thaddeus  Dulski,  rank- 
ing Minority  Member  H.R.  Gross,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  and  the  staff,  my 
appreciation  for  their  cooperation  and 
friendship  during  my  three  years  of  service 
with  the  Committee. 
Respectfully, 

Elwood   H.  Hn-Lis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  857)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  837 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby  elected  a  Member  of 
the  foUowlng  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Delbert  L.  Latta  of  Ohio :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  858)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res  858 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
Member  be,  and  is  hereby  elected  a  Member 
of  the  following  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Elwood  HiUls  of  Indiana:  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AGAINST  FRANK  BRASCO  AND 
OTHERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
ilie    House    the    following   communica- 


tion  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives . 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Washincton,  D.C, 

February  12,1974 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Dear  Sni:  On  this  date,  I  received  by  ma!! 
the  attached  Subpoena  Duces  Tecum  in  ths 
case  of  United  States  of  America  v.  PranH 
Brasco  et.  al.,  dated  February  7.  1974,  and 
commanding  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative to  appear  as  a  witness  and  pro* 
duce  certain  House  documents  and  records 
on  telephone  calls  made  by  Congressman 
Frank  Brasco  during  1967  and  1968,  at  10:00 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  February  19.  1974 
in  Room  1201  in  the  U.S.  Courthouse,  Foley 
Square  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The 
documents  are  records  under  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  House  stands  adjourned  under 
H.  Con.  Res.  425  until  February  13,  1974,  and 
since  H.  Res.  12  of  January  3,  1973  is  In  ef- 
fect, I  have  this  date  so  advised  the  Judge 
hearing  the  case.  The  subpoena  is  herewith 
attached  for  such  action  as  the  House  1* 
its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take.  , 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  | 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  -win  read 

the  subpena. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows : 

Subpena  Dttces  Tect:m 

U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District  oit 
New  York, 

To:  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  U£.  House  c€ 
Representatives  or  Duly  Authorize<l 
Representative:  Greeting: 

We  command  you  that  all  and  singula^ 
business  and  excuses  being  laid  aside  you 
and  each  of  you  appear  tuid  attend  before 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  at  a  District  Court  to  be  held  In  Court- 
room No.  705,  in  the  United  States  Court- 
house, Foley  Square.  In  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  in  and  for 
the  said  Southern  District  of  New  York,  on 
the  19th  day  of  February,  1974,  at  10:00 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  to  testify  and  give 
evidence  in  a  certain  cause  now  pending 
undetermined  In  the  said  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dlstrlot 
of  New  York  between  the  United  States  of 
America.  Plaintiff,  and  Prank  Brasco.  et  al. 
Defendants,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  not  depart  the  Court  without  leave 
thereof  or  of  the  District  Attorney,  and 
that  you  bring  with  you  and  produce  at  the 
time  and  place  aforesaid  the  following: 

All  and  any  records  which  you  have  in 
your  custody,  power  or  control  evidencing 
telephone  calls,  dates  of  said  call  and  num- 
bers called,  made  from,  by  or  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Congressional  ofBoes  of  Prank 
Brasco.  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  tbe 
years  1967  and  1968. 

And  failure  to  attend  and  produce  said 
dociunents.  you  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  & 
contempt  of  Court,  and  liable  to  pay  all 
lo6s  and  damages  sustained  thereby  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  and  forfeit  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Dollars  in  addition  thereto  and  to 
other  penalties  of  the  Law. 

Dated:   New  York,  NY..  February  7,  197*. 

Raymond  P.  Burghardt,  Clerk,  VS.  District 
Court.  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Morris  Lasker,  U.S.  District  Judge,  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

Paul  J.  Curran.  VS.  Attorney  lor  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Note:  Report  at  Room  1307,  26  Federal 
Plaza.  New  York  New  York.  In  order  to  secure 
your  witness  fees  and  mileage,  It  is  necessary 
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that  you  retain  thla  Bubpens  and  present 
the  same  at  tbe  United  StMw  Attorney's 
omce,  Room  450,  upon  aaclx  day  on  wnich 
you  attend  Court  as  a  witness. 

lidward  M.  Shaw.  Special  Attorney,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  room  1307,  26  Federal 
P!a.:a.  New  York,  New  Tork  10007,  Tel;  (212) 
2ii'i-3930. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  859)  and 
a.'^k  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  859 

Wbere&s  lu  tbe  case  ot  the  United  Str.tcs 
of  America  against  Frank  Brasco,  et  al.  (73 
Cr.  535  (IBW) )  pending  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Kew  York,  a  subpena  duces  tecum  was  Is- 
sued by  the  said  Court  and  addressed  to  W. 
Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  or  bis  Duly  Authorized  Represent- 
ative, directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  said  court  at  10  In  the  forenoon 
on  the  19tb  day  of  February,  1874,  and  to 
bring  with  him  certain  documents  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documeniury  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  tbe  po.;se''^ion 
of  the  House  of  Heprescritr-tivc-.  cm,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possesElon  but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
ord;,'r  of  the  coiu-t  or  of  the  judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  offlccr  charged  with  the  ad- 
m'.niotratlon  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  tbe  control  of  the  House  is 
needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  jxistlce  or 
before  any  judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  wUl  take 
such  action  thereon  as  wUl  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  W.  Fat  Jennings,  Cleric  of 
the  House,  or  any  officer  or  employee  In  his 
office  whom  he  may  designate,  be  authorized 
to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the  cotirt 
In  tbe  subpena  duces  tecum  before  men- 
tioned, but  shall  not  take  with  htm  any  pa- 
pers or  documents  on  file  In  his  ofQce  or 
under  bis  control  or  in  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  be  It  further 

Resfdved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  documenta  called  for  In  the  subpena 
duces  tecum,  then  tbe  said  court,  through 
any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  ftiU  per- 
nUsslon  to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  this  House 
and  take  copies  of  tboee  requested  docu- 
ments which  are  In  possession  or  control  of 
the  said  Clerk;  and  the  Clerk  is  authorized 
to  supply  certified  cx>ples  of  such  documents 
In  his  possession  or  control  that  the  court 
or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire, 
eo  as.  however,  the  poaeesslon  of  said  docu- 
ments by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from 
their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  the  said 
Clerk;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  aa  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  anbpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
reaolutions  be  submitted  to  tbe  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wps  laid  on  the 

table. 


order  under  tbe  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  today  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  last  Thursday  when 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ma|;sachusetts  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  be  dispensed  with, 
I  objected,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trying  to  reach  the  House  resolution 
v.hlch  I  have  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
provide  for  disapproval  of  the  President's 
recommended  pay  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  judiciary,  and 
the  elite  in  the  execaative  branch  of 
Government. 

Over  the  weekend  I  look  at  the  busi- 
ness available  on  the  calendar  and  re- 
alized that  to  pursue  this  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest. But  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  the 
leadersliip  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  use  their 
not  inconsequential  influence  to  dislodge 
from  the  House  Cor^mittee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  the  disapproving  res- 
olution so  that  it  may  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  a  record  vote  by  all  Members 
of  the  House  on  whether  they  v.-ant  to 
increase  their  pay  and  that  of  others 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  an  elec- 
tion year — or  any  other  year  for  that 
matter — in  the  amount  of  nearly  25 
percent. 

This  issue  of  a  pay  raise,  in  view  of  the 
largest,  deflcit-rldden  budget  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  a  Pi'esident  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  critical 
economic  and  financial  situation  con- 
fronting the  Nation,  must  be  brought  to 
a  roHcall  vote. 

To  bottle  the  disapproving  resolution 
In  a  committee  and  permit  the  pay  raises 
for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  top-flight  executives  to  go 
into  effect  w  ithout  a  vote  is  unthinkable. 
This  is.  In  effect,  delegatmg  to  the  Pres- 
ident— any  President — the  power  to  de- 
termine the  pay  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

I  am  now  aware  that  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  disapproving  resolution 
through  a  call  of  legislation  from  the 
various  committees  would  be  unavail- 
ing and  futile. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? '    • 

There  was  no  objection. 


DI.SPENSINO        WITH        CALENDAR 
VvEDI^ESDAY  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.    O'NEILL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  business  in 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
10203,  AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUC- 
TION. REPAIR,  AND  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  10203)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
Xor  otlier  purposes : 


CoNFERENca  Rkpobt  (H.  Rwt.  No.  93-796) 
The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  foi  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  piuposes,  having  nxet, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  foUowa: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  sair.e  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Se::ate  amendment  insert  the 
'■■'.lowing: 

ITTLE  I— \V,\TER  RESOURCES 
DEVTSLOPMENT 
Sec.  1.  (a)  Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  throvigh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  aut'norlaed  to  imdertake  the  phase  I 
design  memorandum  stage  of  advanced  en- 
gineering ar.d  design  of  the  following  multi- 
purpose water  resources  development  proj- 
ects, substantially  In  accordance  with,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in,  the  reports  here- 
inalter  designated. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  COASTAL  ABIA 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia:  House  Document 
Numbered  92-3C5,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$054,000. 

JAT.irS  BIVER  BiSlN 

The  project  for  Good  protection  for  the 
city  of  Buena  Vlsta  on  the  Maury  River,  Vir- 
ginia: House  Document  Numbered  93-58,  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $665,000. 

SALT  ICrVEa  BASIN 

Tlie  project  for  Camp  Ground  Lake  on 
Beech  Pork  in  the  Salt  River  Basin,  Ken- 
tucky, for  flood  protection  and  other  pur- 
poses: House  Document  Numbered  92-374. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $330,000. 

PASCAGOULA  BITEX  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Bowie  Creek,  SSisslsslppl:  House 
Docimient  Numbered  82-359,  at  an  estimated 

cost  of  $390,000. 

FEARL  nrvrn  bustn 
The  project   for  flood  control   and  other 
purposes    on    the    Pearl    River,    Mississippi: 
House  Document  Niunbered  92-2S2,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $310,000. 

UPPEB    MISSISSIPPI    BXVEB    BASOT 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Zumbro  River  at  Rochester, 
ianneaota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  Jiuie  7, 1973.  in  House  Doctiment  Num- 
bered 93-156,  at  an  estimated  coet  of 
$150,000. 

L0V7EB  Mississnri  kiveb  basin 

The  project  for  GreenvlUe  Harbor.  Green- 
ville, Mississippi:  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 93-38,  at  an  e;itimated  cost  of  ?:200,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
east  bank  of  the  Miaslsslppi  River,  Warren 
to  WlU^lnson  Counties,  MUslssippi  (Natchez 
area) :  House  Document  N\nnbert;d  93-148,  at 
an  estim.Tted  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  project  for  flood  oontrol  and  other 
purposes  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Warren  to  Wilkinson  Counties,  Missis- 
sippi (Vlcksburg- Yazoo  area) :  House  Docu- 
ment Niunbered  93-149,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $150,000. 

Tlio  project  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses for  the  Buahley  Bayou  area  of  the  Red 
River  backwater  area,  Loulttana :  House  Doc- 
luuent  Numbered  93-157  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $300,000. 

rSX  DEX  KTVEB  BASIN 

Th3  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
piu-pcses  on  Roaring  River  Reservoir,  North 
Carolina:    in   accordance   With    the   recom- 
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mendattons  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Army  In 
his  report  dated  AprU  13,  1971,  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Water  Resources  in  Appalachla, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 

AIT  A  MA  HA    BIVEK    BASIN 

Tlie  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  at  Currj  Creek  Reservoir,  Georgia: 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  his  report 
dated  April  12,  1971,  on  the  Development 
of  Water  Resources  In  Appalachla,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 

COOSA    BIVEE    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  at  Dalton  Reservoir,  Conasauga 
River,  Georgia:  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  his  report  dated  April  12,  1071.  on  the 
Development  of  Water  Resources  In  Appa- 
lachla, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $440,000. 

CtTADALUPE    HrVEB    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Blanco  River  at  Clopton 
Crossing,  Texas:  House  Document  Numbered 
92-364,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $177,000. 

ARKANSAS    r.IVER    B,V.IN 

The  project  for  flood  coii'rol  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Arkansas  Rl.or  and  tribu- 
taries above  John  Martin  Dam,  Colorado: 
House  Document  Numbered  93-143,  at  an 
estimat.ed  cost  of  $1,140  000. 

SPRING    Rr\"EB    B.'.SIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  Center  Creek  near  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri: House  Document  Numbered  B2-361, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000. 

COLUMBIA    RTVEB    BASIN 

The  project  for  installation  of  power  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  Ubby  Reregulatlng 
Dam,  Kootenai  River.  Montana:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  93-29,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $75,000. 

trMPQTIA    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  at  the  Days  Creek  Dam,  South 
Umpqua  River.  Oregon:  House  Document 
Numbered  92-371,  at  an  estlmatsd  cost  of 
$400,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  advanced  engineering  and 
design  for  the  projects  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  after  completion  of  the  phase  I 
design  memorandtun  stage  of  such  projects. 
Such  advanced  engineering  and  design  may 
be  undertaken  only  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  that  tbe  project 
is  without  substantial  controversy,  that  it 
Is  substantially  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  recommended  for  such 
project  in  this  section,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  will  be  com- 
patible with  any  project  modifications  which 
may  be  under  consideration.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000.  No  funds  appropriated  un- 
der  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  land 
acquisition  or  commencement  of  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last 
three  sentences  In  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  aU  proj- 
ects authorized  In  this  section.  The  follow- 
ing works  of  improvement  for  the  beneflt  of 
navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive 
flood  waters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated. 

DEL.^WARE    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  local  flood  protection  on 
Wabash  Creek,  Borough  of  Tamaqu.a,  Penn- 
sjlvanla:  In  accordance  v.'ith  the  reconnneu- 
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datlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  his 
report  dated  April  12,  1971,  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Water  Resources  In  Appalachla,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,355,000. 

CHARLES   RIVEB    WATERSHED 

Tlie  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  lu  the  Charles  River  Watershed, 
Massachusetts:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  6,  1972,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,340,000. 

■UPl'ER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVEB    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  of  Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wisconsin: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1972,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,840,- 
000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  We.?t  Tennessee  tributaries 
feature,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project  (Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers), 
Tennessee,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  approved  June  30,  1948,  and  November 
7,  1966.  as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby 
further  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  a'lquire  thirty-two  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  the  mitigation  of  fish  and  wild- 
Itle  resources,  recreation,  and  environmental 
purpo.ses.  Such  lands  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  use,  consistent  with  good  wildlife 
niauagement  practices. 

(b)  Due  to  the  urgency  of  completion  of 
the  West  Tennessee  tributaries  feature  and 
the  necessity  to  preserve  wildlife  habitat,  the 
Secretary  of  Uie  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  immediately  into  leasehold  agreements, 
accept  donations,  acquire  by  direct  purchase, 
and  to  Institute  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings to  Insure  the  preservation  of  the  neces- 
sary Ipjids  In  their  natural  state  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  Final  details  and  designs  of  this  miti- 
gation feature  shaU  consist  of  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  after  consultation 
with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion prior  to  the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  as 
provided  In  .«;ubsectlon  (d). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
ail  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  lajids  and  developments  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
Prior  to  such  conveyance  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee or  Its  appropriate  designee  shall  agree 
in  WTitlng  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970,  to  operate,  maintain,  and  manage  the 
agreed-upon  mitigation  lands  and  develop- 
ments at  no  expense  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  the 
lands  and  developments  shall  provide  that 
they  shall  continue  to  be  used  for  \\-lldlife 
purposes  In  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
subsection  (b)  and  the  title  to  such  lands  or 
developments,  which  have  been  provided  at 
Federal  expense  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
If  they  cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
construction  of  the  West  Tennessee  tribu- 
taries feature.  Mlspisslppl  River  and  tribu- 
taries project,  shall  be  expended  to  Imple- 
ment the  mitij-atlon  program  authoru-ed  by 
this  section,  \inttl  the  entire  amount  of 
fluids  authorized  by  this  section  has  been 
expended. 

(f )  The  sum  of  $6,600,000  Is  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  tlie  pur- 
pooos  of  this  section,  and  such  sum  shall  be 
in  addition  to  funds  previously  authorized 
for  the  V/est  Tennessee  tributaries  feature. 

Sec.  4.  The  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol on  Edlz  Hook  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, is  authorized  substantlaUy  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 


Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 93-101,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,653,- 
000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  auihorUed 
to  undertake,  in  connection  with  such  proj- 
ect, such  emergency  interim  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  breachlncr  of  Ediz 
Hook  prior  to  construction  of  the  authorized 
project. 

Src.  5.  The  project  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  and  related  purposes,  in  the  Poca- 
tfillco  River  Ba-^ln.  West  Virginia,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with, 
the  recommendations  contained  In  the  Poea- 
talico  River  Basin  Joint  study  interim  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  ar.d 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  an  esti- 
mated co.=t  of  $3,568,900.  with  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  vise  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  contingent  upon  project  ap- 
proval by  the  President. 

Snc.  6.  Section  103  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  general  navigation  features 
of  small  boat  harbor  projects  shall  be  borne 
by  tlie  Uniied  Slates.  This  section  shall  apply 
to  any  such  project  suthorized  (A)  under 
Rsctlon  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19S5. 
(B)  under  section  107  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1960,  (C)  befT-een  January  1,  1970. 
and  December  31,  1970,  under  authority  of 
this  Act,  and  to  projects  heretofore  autlior- 
Izcd  In  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  sentence  and  to  such  proj- 
ects authorized  in  this  Act  or  which  are  here- 
after authorised." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  116(a)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  hi 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following;  •',  and  thereafter  to  maintain  such 
channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  debris,  andl 
objects". 

(b)  Section  116(c)  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970  (Public  I^w  91-611)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
foUowlng:  "to  clear  the  cliaiuiel,  and  not  ta 
exceed  $150,000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  tc 
maintain  such  channel". 

(c)  Section  116(b)  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970  (Public  La*  91-611)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Uiereof  the 
following:  "Non-Federal  unerests  shall  pay 
25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  malntstiniug  ih(» 
channel  free  of  trees,  roots,  debris,  and 
objects."  I 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  San  Francisco 
Bay-Delta  Model  l.'i  Sausalito,  CalUomla,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  proposals  affecting  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  salinity  Intrusion, 
dl.spersion  of  pollutants,  water  quality.  Im- 
provements for  navigation,  dredging,  bay  fill, 
physical  structures,  and  otSer  shoreUne 
changes  which  might  affect  the  regiment  of 
the  bay -delta  waters. 

Sec.  9.  ITie  reqtiiremetit  in  any  watef  re- 
sources development  project  under  the 
Jvulsdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
that  non-Federal  interests  hold  and  save  tlie 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  project,  does  not  include  damages  due 
to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United 
States  or  its  contractors. 

Seo.  10.  The  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansasi 
River  navigation  system,  authorized  by  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the' con- 
struction of  certain  public  works  on  river* 
and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  lor  other 
purpo-.es",  approved  June  23.  1938  (52  Stat. 
1215),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
hereby  further  modified  to  include  altera- 
tion at  Federal  expense  of  the  mumclpal 
water  supply  faclUties  of  the  city  of  Conway, 
Arkan.sas,  by  the  construction  of  water  sup- 
ply impoundment  facilities  at  a  location  out- 
side the  flat  flood  plain  of  Cadron  Creek, 
together  with  interconnecting  pipeline  and 
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other  appurtenant  work,  ao  that  the  water 
supply  capacity  of  the  resultant  municipal 
facilities  Is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
existing  prior  to  construction  of  the  naviga- 
tion system. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
I  Public  Law  91-611)  : 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  California. 

Buffalo  River  Basin,  New  Yorlc  (waste- 
water management  study ) . 

Palo  Blanco  Creek  and  Clbolo  Creek,  at  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  Falfurrlas,  Texas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  surveys  to 
be  made  at  the  following  locations  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Klver  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1950: 

Miami  River,  Florida,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
dredging  the  river  In  the  interest  of  water 
quality. 

Port  Las  Maxeas,  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
project  by  the  United  States. 

Saint  Marys  River  at,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of,  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Michigan,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advisability  of  develop- 
ing a  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  Inter- 
national port. 

East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minne- 
sota, and  Vermilion  Lake. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  at 
least  once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  review  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  those  authorized  projects  for 
works  of  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  other  waterways  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion,  flood  control,  and  other  purposes 
which  have  been  authorized  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  years  without  any  Congres- 
sional appropriations  within  the  last  eight 
years  and  which  he  determines,  after  appro- 
priate review,  should  no  longer  be  authorized. 
Each  project  so  listed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers together  with  his  reasons  for  such  rec- 
ommendation. Prior  to  the  submission  of 
such  list  to  the  Cong^ress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, and  of  the  Governor  of  each 
State  wherein  such  project  would  be  located, 
which  views  shall  be  furnished  within  sixty 
days  after  being  requested  by  the  Secretary 
and  which  shall  accompany  the  list  submit- 
ted to  Congress.  Prior  to  the  submission  of 
such  list  to  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
shall  notify  each  Senator  In  whose  State, 
and  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  whose  district,  a  project  (in- 
cluding any  part  thereof)  on  such  list  would 
be  located. 

(b)  Such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  ts  In  session.  A  project  on  such  list 
shall  not  be  authorized  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
calendar  dAys  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  such  list  is  delivered  to 
It  unless  between  the  date  of  delivery  and  the 
end  of  such  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
p>erlod,  either  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
adopts  a  resolution  stating  that  such  project 
shall  continue  to  be  an  authorized  project. 
Pcir  the  purposes  of  this  section  continuity 
of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
cither  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 


adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  project  contained  in  a  list  of  projects 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  preceding  the  date  of 
adjournment  sine  die  of  any  session  of 
Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  in  thSs  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
withdrawing  any  project  or  projects  from 
such  list  at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  day  of 
the  period  provided  for  In  subsection  (bK 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  project  which  has  been  included  in  a 
resolution  adopted  pur3\;ant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
throiigh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  on  re- 
quest by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, review  authorized  projects  for  in- 
clusion in  the  list  of  projects  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  any  proj- 
ect so  reviewed  is  not  Included  in  any  of 
the  first  three  lists  submitted  to  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  resolution  directing  the 
review  of  the  project,  a  report  on  the  review 
together  with  the  reasons  for  not  recom- 
mending deauthorizatlon,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  the  date  of  the  third  list  sub- 
mitted to  Congre.ss  after  the  date  of  such 
resolution. 

Sec.  13.  Section  207(c)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  701r-l(c))  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  water  resources  projects  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future,  when  the  taking 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  existing 
public  road  necessitatsB  replacement,  the 
substitute  provided  will,  as  nearly  sis  prac- 
ticable, serve  in  the  same  manner  and  rea- 
sonably as  well  as  the  existing  road.  The 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  Is  authorized 
to  construct  such  substitute  roads  to  the  de- 
sign standards  which  the  State  or  owning 
political  division  would  u,se  In  constructing 
a  new  road  under  similar  conditions  of 
getjgraphy  and  under  similar  traffic  loads 
(present  and  projected).  In  any  case  where 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  re- 
quests that  such  a  substitute  road  be  con- 
structed to  a  higher  standard  than  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  pays,  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  such  construction,  the  additional 
costs  involved  due  to  such  higher  standard, 
such  agency  head  is  authorized  to  construct 
such  ix>ad  to  such  higher  standard.  Federal 
costs  under  the  provisions  of  this  sul^section 
shall  be  part  of  the  nonreimbursable  project 
costs." 

Sec.  14.  The  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Ellicott  Creek,  New  Tork,  for 
flood  protection  and  otJier  purposes  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  Is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  undertake  remedial  flood  control 
measures  to  alleviate  flooding  in  the  reach 
between  Stahl  Road  and  Niagara  Falls  Boule- 
vard that  are  compatible  with  the  diversion 
channel  plan  contained  In  the  report  of  the 
district  engineer.  Unite*  States  Army  Engi- 
neer District,  Buffalo,  dated  August  1973, 
such  work  to  be  subject  to  the  items  of  local 
cooperation  required  for  similar  projects  and 
such  work  to  be  limited  to  areas  downstream 
from  Sweethome  Rotui  in  the  town  of  Am- 
herst, New  York,  and  such  other  areas  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary.  The  work  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  authorized  project  and  any  alter- 
natives cuirently  under  study  pursuant  to 
the  Flood  Control  Act  at  1970. 

Sec.  15.  The  project  for  navigation  at  Lit- 
tle River  Inlet,  South  Carolina,  authorized 
under  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood 


Control  Act  of  October  27,  1966  (Public  Law 
69-298),  Is  hereby  modifled  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perfoma 
such  emergency  dredging  operations  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  necessary  to 
maintain  channel  depths  sufficient  to  per- 
mit free  ai:id  safe  movement  of  vessels  until 
such  time  as  the  authorized  project  Is  con- 
structed. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  White 
River  Ba'iln,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  and  as  modi- 
fied and  amended  by  subsequent  Acts,  is 
further  modified  to  provide  for  a  free  high- 
way bridge  built  to  modern  standards  over 
the  Norfork  Reservoir  at  an  appropriate  lo- 
cation in  the  area  where  United  States 
Highway  62  and  Arkansas  State  Highway 
101  were  inundated  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Norfork  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Such  bridge  shall  be  constructed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with  such 
plans  as  are  determined  to  be  satisfactory 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  ad- 
equate crossing  facilities.  Prior  to  construc- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interests  as  determined  by  him. 
which  shall  provld»  that  after  construction 
such  non-Federal  Interests  shall  own,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  such  bridges  and  ap- 
proach facilities  free  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  cost  of  constructing  such  bridge 
shall  be  home  by  the  United  States  except 
that  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall,  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge,  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,342,000  plus  Interest, 
compounded  annually,  for  the  period  from 
May  29,  1943,  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  Interest  shall  be  computed  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  equal  to  the  average  annual  rates  pay- 
able on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  for  each  year  during  this  period, 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum. 

Sec.  17.  The  projects  for  Melvern  Lake  and 
Pomona  Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  as  units 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  Missouri  River  Basin, 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Septem- 
ber 3,  1954,  are  hereby  modified  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve  surface 
roads  In  the  vicinity  of  such  projects  which 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  for  appropri- 
ate utilization  of  such  projects.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  work  performed  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  work.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  18.  The  project  for  Tuttle  Creek  Res- 
ervoir, Big  Blue  River,  Kansas,  authorized 
as  a  unit  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes.  Missouri  River 
Basin,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  28,  1938,  as  modified.  Is  hereby  further 
modifled  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
In  his  discretion  to  Impa-ove  that  portion 
of  PAS  1208  e::tendlng  from  the  Intersection 
with  Kansas  State  Highway  13  In  section  5, 
township  9  south,  range  8  east,  thence  north 
and  west  to  the  Intersection  with  country 
road  In  section  14,  township  8  south,  range 
7  east,  approximately  5.78  miles.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  work  performed  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  work.  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Lodge  Numbered  5,  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 
(hereafter    in    this   section    referred    to   as 
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the  "lodge"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  that  real 
property  consisting  of  thirty-eight  acres, 
more  or  less,  which  is  located  within  the 
Old  Hickory  lock  and  dam  project  and 
which  Is  presently  leased  to  the  lodge  under 
lease  ntmibered  AA-40058-CIVENG-60-431, 
dated  December  1, 1959. 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as  an 
Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  lodge. 

(c)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  immediate  entry  thereon.  If  the  lodge 
shall  ever  use,  or  permit  to  be  used,  any  part 
of,  such  property  for  any  purpose  other  than 
as  a  youth  camp  facility. 

(d)  The  conveyani..>  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  by  the 
lodge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property.  The  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  shall  be  determined  by  an 
Independent  qualified  appraiser  acceptable 
to  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
lodge.  No  conveyance  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  after  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  section  Is  enacted. 

Sbc.  20.  Section  213  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1B24.  1829)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  (1)  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following : 
".  at  an  estimated  cost  of  911,400.000"  and 
(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  21.  The  project  for  fiood  protection 
on  the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato-North 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  and  modifled  by  section 
207  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  is  here- 
by further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  reimburse  the  city  of  Man- 
kato for  local  costs  Incurred  In  relocating 
that  portion  of  the  existing  Mankato  Inter- 
ceptor sewer  extending  approximately  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  upstream  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  downstream 
of  the  Warren  Creek  Pumping  Station,  pro- 
vided the  relocated  Interceptor  sewer  is  de- 
signed and  constructed  In  a  manner  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  is  fully 
adequate  to  ser^^e  the  project  purpose. 

S,-;c.  22.  (a)  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  any  State  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  drainage  ba- 
sins located  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
State  and  to  submit  to  Congress  reports  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  appropriate 
Federal  participation  In  carrying  out  such 
plans. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  annually  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  except  that 
not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  expended 
in  any  one  year  in  any  one  State. 

Sec.  23.  Section  123  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1818,  1823)  Is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  the  following: 
"Iii  the  event  such  findings  occur  after  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  interest  or  Interests 
have  entered  Into  the  agreement  required 
by  subsection  (c),  any  payments  due  after 
the  date  of  such  findings  as  part  of  the  re- 
quired local  contribution  of  25  per  centum 
of  the  construction  costs  shall  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.". 

Sec  24.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  items  of  local  cooperation  Involving 
hold  and  save  harmless  provisions  which 
have  been  required  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  his  reasons  for  stich  requirements,  and 


to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1975,  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  those  items  of  local  cooper- 
ation which  should  appropriately  be  required 
for  various  types  of  water  resovirces  develop- 
ment projects. 

Sec.  25.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  study  land  use  practices 
and  recreational  uses  at  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  imder  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1975,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  best  use  of  such  lands  for 
outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, and  related  purposes. 

Sec.  26.  Section  206  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  1256,  1266)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$5,CK)0,000",  and  by 
striking  out  '•$100,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000". 

Sec.  27.  Section  14  of  the  Act  approved 
July  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  653),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
Insertiiig  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,0(K)",  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "public  works," 
"churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  non- 
prof.t  public  services,"  by  striking  out 
'•$50,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000"  and  by  striking  out  "of  emer- 
gency bank-protection  works  to  prevent 
flood"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  repair, 
restoration,  and  modification  of  emergency 
streambank  and  shoreline  protection  works 
to  prevent". 

Sec.  28.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  improve  perimeter  access  at 
Lake  Texoma,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  utiliz- 
ing existing  roads  to  the  extent  feasible. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  29.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  author- 
izing the  city  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  or  Its 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  to  place  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa", 
approved  March  18.  1938  (52  Stat.  110),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "to  reconstruct,  en- 
large, and  extend  the  approaches"  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  the  following: 
"(Including  the  eastern  approach  In  Rock 
liland,  Ulinols", 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "approaches"  In 
subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Other  than  the  eastern  approach 
In  Rock  Island,  Illinois)  ",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  of  the  first  section  the  following:  "The 
reconstmctlon,  enlargement,  and  extension 
of  the  eastern  approach  in  Rock  Island.  Il- 
linois, to  such  bridge  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  December  1,  1974,  and  shall  be 
completed  before  December  1,  1977.". 

Sec.  30.  The  project  for  enlargement  of 
lavon  Reservoir  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Trinity  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962,  Is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
a  crossing  and  approaches  at  Tlckey  Creek 
and  suitable  surfacing  to  permit  all-weather 
use  of  Collin  County  Road  115,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $800,000. 

Sec.  31.  The  project  for  the  Atlantic  coftst 
of  Long  Island,  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk 
Point,  New  Tork,  authorized  In  section  101 
cf  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960.  Is  here- 
by modified  to  provide  that  non-Federal  in- 
terests shall  (1)  contribute  30  per  centum 
of  the  first  co.st  of  the  project.  Including  the 
value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way: 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  construction  works;  and 

(3)  maintain  and  operate  the  Improvements 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Sec.  32.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Streambank  Erosion  Control  Evaluation 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  conduct 
for  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years  a  national 
streambank  erosion  prevention  and  control 
demonstration  program.  The  program  shall 
consist  of  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  of 
streambank  erosion  on  liavigable  rivers  and 
their  tributaries;  (2)  development  of  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  bank  protection, 
research  on  soil  stability,  and  identification 
of  the  causes  of  erosion;  (3)  a  report  to  the 
Conr^ress  en  the  results  of  such  studies  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  means  for  the  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  streambank  erosion;  and  (4)  dem- 
cnstraticn  projects.  Including  bank  protec- 
tion works. 

(c)  Demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  ui:idertaken  on  streams 
selected  to  reflect  a  variety  of  geographical 
nnd  environmental  conditions.  Including 
streams  with  naturally  occurring  erosion 
problems  and  streams  with  erosion  caused  or 
increa-sed  by  manmade  structures  or  activi- 
ties. At  a  minimum,  demonstration  project* 
shall  be  conducted  at  multiple  sites  on — 

( 1 )  the  Ohio  River; 

(2)  that  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Port  Randall  Dam,  South  Dakota,  and 
Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

(3)  that  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  In 
North  Dakota  at  or  below  the  Garrison  Dam; 
and 

(4)  the  delta  and  hill  areas  of  the  Tazoo 
River  Basin  generally  In  accordance  with  the 
reconunendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  his  report  dated  September  23,  1972. 

(d)  PtIot  to  construction  of  any  projects 
■under  this  section,  non-Federal  Interests 
shall  agree  that  they  will  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  easements, 
n:-;d  rights-of-way  necessary  for  construction 
end  subsequent  operation  of  the  projects; 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  projects;  and  operate  and 
maintain  the  projects  ttpon  completion. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  five-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1978,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out 
subsections  (b),  (c),and  (d)  of  this  section 

Svc.  33.  The  flood  control  project  for  the 
Scioto  River,  Ohio,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  as  modi- 
fied. Is  hereby  further  modifled  (1)  to  permit 
the  construction  of  local  protection  works  at 
cfilllicothe,  Ohio,  prior  to  commencement  of 
coiistruction  of  the  Mill  Creek  Reservoir,  and 
(2)  to  permit  the  plan  for  such  works  to  be 
revised  by  the  Chief  of  E^nglneers  so  as  to 
provide  a  degree  of  protection  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  the  project  as 
originally  authorized. 

Sec.  34.  The  project  for  Newburgh  lock 
and  dam,  authorized  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  3.  1909,  Is  hereby  modified  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank 
protection  worlrs  along  the  Ohio  River  at 
Newburgh,  Indiana.  Prior  to  construction, 
non-Federal  Interests  shall  agree  that  they 
will  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  lands?  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  construction  and  subsequent 
operation  cf  the  works;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  works,  and  operate  and  maintain  the 
works  upon  completion. 

Sec.  35.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
Inn;  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  such  plans  as  he  may  deem  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate  for  the  removal  and 
disposal  of  debris  and  obsolete  buildings  re- 
maliiiiig  as  a  result  of  military  construction 
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In  World  War  II  In  the  vicinities  of  Port 
Helden.  Cold  Bay,  Unalaska,  and  Unmak 
Island,  In  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Alaska.  Such 
study  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  appropri- 
ate measures  to  restore  these  areas  to  their 
natural  condition.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Is  directed  to  report,  the  findings  of 
such  study  to  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  36.  Section  222  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing :  "The  Secretary  niay  also  provide  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane,  all- 
weather  pared  road  (including  appropriate 
two-lane  bridges  extending  from  Old 
United  States  Highway  40,  near  Weimar 
across  the  North  Fork  and  Middle  Pork  of 
the  American  River  to  the  Eldorado  County 
Road  near  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  entitled  'Replacement  Alterna- 
tive Upstream  Road  System,  Auburn  Reser- 
voir— June  1970'." 

Sec.  37.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  the  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  for  the  Santa 
Cruz  Harbor  project,  Santa  Cruz,  California, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1958,  with  particular  reference  to  Federal 
and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and  to  report 
the  findings  of  such  review  to  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  38.  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  the  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  for  the  project 
for  Anaheim  Bay,  California,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  for  Seal 
Beach,  California,  with  particular  reference 
to  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and 
to  report  the  findings  of  such  review  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

Sec.  39.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  such 
emergency  bank  stabilization  works  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  Sacred  Heart  Hos- 
pital in  Yankton.  South  Dakota,  from  dam- 
ages caused  by  bank  erosion  downstream  of 
Gavins  Point  Dam,  Missouri  River. 

Sec.  40.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  water 
resource  development  project,  heretofore, 
herein,  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  not  been  Initiated  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
where  authorization  requires  that  non-Fed- 
eral public  bodies  make  an  agreed-upon  cash 
contribution  as  part  of  their  reimbursement 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  construction 
costs,  or  a  specific  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion costs,  and  where  there  exists  no  other 
provision  of  law  which  would  permit  ex- 
tended repayment  for  the  construction  costs 
or  such  specific  portion  of  the  construction 
costs  involved,  such  non-Federal  public 
bodies  may  make  such  repayment  in  annual 
Installments  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  affected  non- 
Pederal  public  bodies,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  authorized  to  modify  existing  cost 
sharing  agreements  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  41.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  detailed 
study  and  report  of  the  total  benefits  and 
costs  attributable  to  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects  undertaken  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
e.aluatlon  of  benefits  and  costs  attributable 
to  such  projects  shall  Include  consideration 
of  the  enhancement  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment, quality  of  the  total  environment. 


the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  nation- 
al economic  development. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report  the  finding 
of  such  study  to  Congress  within  two  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  to  Initiate 
the  study. 

(c)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $2,000,0(X)  to 
carry  o\it  this  section. 

Sec.  42.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
(adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat. 
534)),  as  amended  and  modified  is  further 
amended  and  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  lands  which  were  authorized 
to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
losses  to  wildlife  resulting  from  Federal  im- 
provements which  haye  not  been  acquired 
and  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may,  to  the 
extent  Ju.stified,  acquire  substitute  lands,  not 
to  e.xceed  the  acreages  previously  authorized 
for  such  purpose,  in  the  same  or  adjacent 
subbasins  of  the  project  area. 

Sec.  43.  Any  proposed  road  to  the  ZIlpo 
Recreation  Area  shall  not  be  constructed 
under  the  Cave  Run  Lake  project  in  Ken- 
tucky authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts 
approved  June  22,  1936,  and  June  28,  1938, 
until  there  is  a  full  opportunity  for  public 
review  and  comment  on  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  pertaining  to  any  such 
proposed  road. 

Sec.  44.  (a)  Stibject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Mountrail  County  Park  Com- 
mission of  Mountrail  Oounty,  North  Dakota, 
all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  described 
tracts  of  land: 

TRACT    NUSIBER    1 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line,  which  line  is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1,850  mean  sea  level  of  old  Van  Hook  Village 
in  the  northwest  quarter  cf  section  32,  town- 
ship 152,  range  91  we»t  of  the  fifth  guide 
merldirm. 

TR.*CT    NtTMBER    2 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line  which  line  Is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1,850  mean  sea  level  of  Olson's  first  addi-- 
tion,  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 29,  township  152,  range  91  west  of  the 
fifth  guide  meridian. 

■TRACT    NUMBER    3 

Hodge's  first  addition,  part  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  32.  township  152. 
range  91.  west  of  the  fifth  guide  meridian. 

(b)  (1)  The  conveyance  of  such  portion  of 
the  lands  described  in  subsection  (a)  as  is 
being  used  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Game 
and  Pish  Department  for  wlldUfe  manage- 
ment purposes  shall  not  become  efifective 
until  the  termination  of  the  license  granted 
to  such  department  for  such  xise  either  in 
accordance  with  its  original  terms  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1980.  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto. 

42)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  by  the  Mountrail 
Coimty  Park  Commission.  Mountrail  County. 
North  Dakota,  solely  for  public  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  and  if  such  lands  are 
ever  used  for  any  other  purpose,  title  thereto 
shall  revert  to,  and  beoome  the  property  of, 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  immediate  entry  thereof. 

( 3 )  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
Lion  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  The  MountraU  County  Park  Commis- 
sicn  shall  pay  the  costs  of  such  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
legal  description  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 


and  such  sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  compensate  the  United 
States  for  Its  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  conveynnce  of  such  lands, 
which  sum  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
into  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Sec.  45,  (a)  Section  252  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-606,  84  Stat. 
1757)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  : 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'net 
cost'  and  'net  costs'  of  repairing,  restoring, 
reconstructing,  or  replacing  any  suoh  facility 
shall  Include  the  costs  actually  Incurred  in 
replacing  the  facility's  services  with  services 
from  other  sources  during  the  period  of  re- 
pair, restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  such  facility,  to  the  extent  such 
costs  exceed  the  costs  which  would  have  been 
incurred  In  providing  sxKh  services  but  for 
the  disaster." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August 
1,  1969. 

Sec.  46.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  amend  the  contract  between  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  the  United  States 
for  use  of  storage  space  In  the  Wynoochee 
Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Wynoochee  River, 
Washington,  for  munlc^al  and  Industrial 
water  supply  purposes.  Such  amended  con- 
tract shall  provide  that  the  coets  allocated  to 
Washington,  for  municipal  and  industrial 
present  demand  water  supply,  shall  be  repaid 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  the  project  is 
first  used  for  the  storage  of  water  for  wat.er 
supply  purposes.  The  first  annual  payment 
shall  bo  a  minimum  of  0.1  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  repaid.  The  annual  pay- 
ments shall  be  increased  by  0.1  per  centum 
each  year  untU  the  tenth  year  at  which  time 
the  payment  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  principal  amount  to  be  repaid.  Sub- 
sequent annual  payment*  for  the  balance  of 
forty  years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the  bal- 
ance remaining  after  the  tenth  annual  pay- 
ment ( including  interest  over  such  fifty-year 
period). 

Sec.  47.  The  project  for  Wynoochee  Dam 
and  Lake,  Wynoochee  River,  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1193),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  aa  a  part  of  project 
costs,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $696,000  for 
construction  of  fish  hatchery  facilities  for 
prevention  of  losses  of  natural  spawning 
areas  for  anadromous  trout  occasioned  by 
project  construction. 

Sec.  48.  Section  7  of  the  River  Basin  Mone- 
tary Authorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
310)    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  an  amcmnt  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  fish  production  measures  In  compensation 
for  fish  losses  attributed  to  the  project,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  necessary  real  estate, 
construction  of  access  roads  and  utilities, 
and  performance  of  services  related  thereto, 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers.". 

Sec.  49.  (a)  The  project  for  Libby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River.  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (64 
Stat.  170),  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  ie  authorized  to  ac- 
quire not  more  than  twelve  tboussuid  acres 
of  land  for  the  prevention  of  wildlife  grazing 
losses  ca vised  by  the  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  St»te  of  Montana  all 
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rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  land  acquired  under  subsection  (a), 
for  use  for  wildlife  g^razlng  purposes.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that  the 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  In  the 
event  It  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
grazing  purposes. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec.  50.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa),  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (64 
Stat.  170) ,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  the  cost 
Incurred  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  reconstruct 
the  bridge,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Deep 
Creek  as  it  Joins  the  Kootenai  River,  made 
necessary  by  the  duration  of  higher  flows 
during  drawdown  operations  at  Libby  Dam. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $350,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  51.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  the  proposed  project  to  be  erected  at  the 
location  to  be  declared  non-navigable  under 
this  section  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  on  the 
basis  of  engineering  studies  to  determine 
the  location  and  structural  stability  of  the 
bulkheadlng  and  filling  and  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  In  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  remaining  navigable  waterway 
and  on  the  basis  of  environmental  studies 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  then  those  por- 
tions of  the  East  River  In  New  York  County, 
State  of  New  York,  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  are  hereby  declared  to  be  not  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  the  filling  In  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof  or  the  erection  of  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  thereon:  That  portion 
of  the  East  River  In  New  York  County.  State 
of  New  York,  lying  shoreward  of  a  line  with 
the  Unlt«d  States  pierhead  line  as  It  exists 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  south  side  of 
Rutgers  Slip  extended  easterly,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  southeasterly  border 
of  Battery  Park  at  a  point  adjacent  to  the 
westerly  end  of  South  Street  extended  south 
by  southwest.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  non- 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  This 
declaration  shall  apply  only  to  portions  of 
the  above-described  area  which  are  bulk- 
headed  and  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent 
pile-supported  structures.  Plans  for  bulk- 
heading  and  fUIing  and  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  throufh 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  Interests  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  engi- 
neering and  all  other  costs  incurred  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  52.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
control  protection  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  State  line. 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1418,  1419)  Is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  non-Federal  public  bodies  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  Installation  costs  In- 
curred by  such  bodies,  or  an  equivalent  re- 
duction In  the  contributions  they  are  other- 
wise required  to  make,  or  a  combination 
thereof,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  for  work  to  be  performed  in  the  project, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  215  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Sec.  53.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Grand  Biver  and  tributaries,  Missouri 


and  Iowa,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  engineering  and  design 
of  the  Pattonsburg  Lake  project  as  presently 
authorized  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
are  determined  desirable  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  basis  of  results  of  a  review 
of  the  authorized  Grand  River  Basin  plan 
of  development  including  consideration  of 
the  current  justification  and  feasibility  of 
advance  Federal  participation  in  construc- 
tion of  the  1-35  highway  crossing  of  the 
river  and  of  including  power  facilities  dur- 
ing the  project  construction.  Such  inclusion 
of  power  facilities  shall  be  subject  to  sub- 
mission of  a  feasibility  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  subsequent  congressional  action 
thereon. 

Sec.  54.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Shoreline  Erosion  Control"  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  because  of  the 
importance  and  increasing  interest  In  the 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  of  the  United 
States,  the  deterioration  of  the  shoreline 
within  this  zone  due  to  erosion,  the  harm 
to  water  quality  and  marine  life  from  shore- 
line erosion,  the  loss  of  recreational  poten- 
tial due  to  such  erosion,  the  financial  loss 
to  private  and  public  landowners  restiltlng 
from  shoreline  erosion,  and  the  inability  of 
such  landowners  to  obtain  satisfactory  finan- 
cial and  technical  asistance  to  combat  such 
erosion,  it  Is  essential  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  disseminate  information  about 
low-cost  means  to  prevent  and  control  shore- 
line erosion.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  authorize  a  program  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  such  means  to  com- 
bat shoreline  erosion. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  es- 
tablish and  conduct  for  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  a  national  shoreline  erosion  control  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program.  The 
program  shall  consist  of  planning,  construct- 
ing, operating,  evaluating,  and  demonstrat- 
ing prototype  shoreline  erosion  control  de- 
vices, both  engineered  and  vegetative. 

(2)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, particularly  with  respect  to  vegetative 
means  of  preventing  and  controlling  shore- 
line erosion,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory 
Panel  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

(3)  Demonstration  projects  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasize  the 
development  of  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  devices  located  on  sheltered  or  inland 
waters.  Such  projects  shaU  be  undertaken 
at  no  less  than  two  sites  each  on  the  shore- 
lines of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
at  locations  of  serious  erosion  along  the 
shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  particularly  at  those 
reaches  known  as  Pickering  Beach,  Kitts 
Hummock.  Bowers.  Slaughter  Beach.  Broad- 
kill  Beach,  and  Lewes  In  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Sites  selected  should,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, reflect  a  variety  of  geographical  and 
climatic  conditions. 

(4)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  privately  owned  lands.  In  the  case 
of  sites  located  on  private  or  non-Federal 
public  lands,  the  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  undertaken  In  cooperation  with  a  non- 
Federal  spon.sor  or  sponsors  who  shall  pay  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  construction  costs  at 
each  site  and  assume  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

(d)(1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  section  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  es- 
tablish a  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel, 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  appoint  fifteen 
members  to  such  Panel  from  among  Indi- 
viduals who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  various  aspects  of  shoreline  erosion,  with 
representatives  from  various  geographical 
areas,  Institutions  of  higher  education,  pro- 
fes.<3ional  organizations.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations,  except  that 
such  Individuals  shall  not  be  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Panel  shall  meet  and  organize  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  Its  establishment,  and 
shall  select  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  Panel  shall  then  meet  at  least  once 
each  six  months  thereafter  and  shall  expire 
ninety  days  after  termination  of  the  five-year 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (ci . 

( 2 )  The  Panel  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Chief  of  Engineers  generally 
in  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  section: 

(B)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
development  and  demonstration  sites; 

(C)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 
legal,  and  financial  arrangements  necessary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-Federal  spon- 
sors of  project  sites; 

(D)  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(E)  recommend  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  project  may 
be  made  readily  available  to  the  public;  and 

(P)  perform  such  functions  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  designate. 

(3)  Members"  of  the  Panel  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximtun  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as 
provided  In  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltlmc  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

(4)  The  Panel  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  atmually  a  progress  report. 
Including  therein  contributions  of  the  Shore- 
line Erosion  Advisory  Panel,  to  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  fifth  and 
final  report  shall  be  submitted  sixty  davs 
after  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  funding  aiid 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  national  shoreline  erosion  control  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program. 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  following  enac£meikt 
of  this  section,  and  the  succeeding  four  fiscal 
years,  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  55.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  and  engineering  assist- 
ance to  non-Federal  public  interests  in  de- 
veloping structural  and  nonstructural  meth- 
ods of  preventing  damages  attributable  to 
shore  and  streambank  erosion. 

Sec.  56.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa),  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (64 
Stat.  170) .  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  com- 
pensate the  drainage  districts  and  owners  of 
leveed  and  unleveed  tracts.  In  Kootenai  Flats, 
Boundary  County.  Idaho,  for  modification  to 
facilities  including  gravity  drains,  structures, 
pumps,  and  additional  pumping  operational 
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costs  made  necessary  by,  and  crop  and  other 
damages  resulting  from,  the  duration  of 
higher  flows  during  drawdown  c^eratlons  at 
Llbby  Dam,  except  that  the  total  of  all  such 
ccmpensatlon  sbaU  not  exceed  91,600,000. 

Sec.  S7.  The  authorization  for  the  beach 
erosion  control  project  for  Presque  Isle  Pe- 
ninsula, Erie,  Pennsylvania,  as  provided  In 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (75  Stat.  480)  U  reinstated  and  extended 
iintlor  the  terms  existing  Unmedlately  prior 
to  the  termination  of  such  authorization,  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  If  the  review  study  of 
such  project  being  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  la  not  completed  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  period,  until  such  study  is 
completed  and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to 
Congress.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  58.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  in 
the  Atcbafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeus,  and  Black,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
731)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
non-Pederal  interests  shall  contribute  25  per 
centum  ot  the  costs  of  areas  required  for 
initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and 
of  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  and 
embankments  therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interest  or  interests  to  fiirnlsh  an 
agreement  to  contribute  25  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  as  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such  con- 
struction applies,  the  State  or  States  in- 
volved. Interstate  agency,  municipality,  and 
other  apprt^rlate  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  and  Industrial  concerns  are  partici- 
pating in  and  in  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  general  geographical  area 
of  the  dredging  activity  for  construction, 
mo<llflcatlon,  expansion,  or  rehabUitatlon  of 
waste  treatment  faculties  and  the  Admin- 
istrator has  found  that  applicable  water 
quality  standards  are  not  being  violated. 

Sac.  69.  Notwithstanding  «my  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  SUtes  of  nunols  and  Iowa, 
which  are  connected  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  by  the 
bridge  constructed  by  the  Keokuk  and  Hamil- 
ton Bridge  Company  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
342  ot  the  Slity-thlrd  Congress  and  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  by  the  bridge  constructed  by 
the  Citizens'  Bridge  Company,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  1  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress 
are  authorized  to  contract  individually  or 
jointly  with  either  or  both  of  the  cities  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  or 
before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  the  bridges  at  Keokuk  and  Burlington  and 
the  approaches  thereto  and  for  lawful  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  therewith. 
When  either  or  both  States  have  entered  Into 
such  an  agreement  any  outstanding  principal 
and  interest  indebtedness  on  account  of  a 
bridge  shall  be  paid  from  reserve  funds  ac- 
cumulated for  that  purpose  and  the  balance 
of  such  funds,  if  any,  shall  be  used  to  defray 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
bridge.  After  such  an  agreement  is  entered 
Into  with  respect  to  a  bridge  that  bridge  shall 
thereafter  be  free  of  tolls. 

Sec.  80.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  perform  channel  cleanout 
operations  and  snagging  and  clearing  for  se- 
lected streams  where  chronic  and  persistent 
flood  conditions  exist  In  the  lower  Guyandot 
River  Basin.  West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  channel  capacities,  visual  en- 
vironment, and  human  well-being  all  In  the 
Interest  of  flood  control.  Such  operations 
shall  be  performed  as  an  Interim  measive 


pending  completion  of  the  B.  D.  Bailey  Lake 
project  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000.  Appropriate  non -Federal  Interests  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall, 
prior  to  Initiation  of  remedial  operations, 
agree  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
that  they  will  furnish  the  necessary  lands, 
disposal  areas,  easements,  and  rights-of-way, 
and  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  cleanout  operations. 
Sec.  61.  Section  206  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948  (33  U£.C.  701s)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$80,000.000". 

(2)  by  striking  out  •advisable:"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "advis- 
able. The  amount  allotted  for  a  project  shall 
be  sufficient  to  complete  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  project.  Not  more  than  $1,000,000 
shall  be  allotted  under  this  section  for  a 
project  at  any  single  locality,  except  that 
not  more  than  $2,000,000  shall  be  allotted 
under  this  section  for  a  project  at  a  single 
locality  if  such  project  protects  an  area 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  a  major  dis- 
aster area  pursuant  to  the  DLsaister  Relief 
Act  of  1966  or  the  Disaeter  Relief  Act  of 
1970  in  the  five-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems 
such  work  advisable.  The  provisions  of  local 
cooperation  specified  In  section  3  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  as 
amended,  shall  apply.  The  work  shall  be  com- 
plete In  Itself  and  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  improvement  to 
insure  Its  successful  operation,  except  as  may 
result  from  the  normal  procedure  applying 
to  projects  authorized  after  submission  of 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  reports." 

Sec.  62.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chietf  of  Engineers,  is 
aiithorized  to  perform  sueh  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  con- 
version to  a  fixed-type  structure  of  dam 
numbered  3  on  the  Big  Bandy  River,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  work  authorlaed  by  this  section 
shall  have  no  effect  on  the  condition  that 
local  Interests  shall  own.  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  structure  and  r^ated  properties  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  6.  1956  (70 
Stat.  1062). 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $330,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  63.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
control  at  Texas  City  and  vicinity.  Texas, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved August  13,  1968,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  noa-Pederal  interests 
shall  have  untU  Ju'.y  1,  1974,  to  provide  the 
assurances  of  local  cooperation  required  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 187,  Ninetieth  Congress. 

Sec.  64.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  709a),  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$11,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 

Sec.  65.  In  the  case  of  »ny  reservoir  proj- 
ect authorized  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or 
other  Federal  agency  when  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
determines  pursuant  to  section  102(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  that  any 
storage  in  such  project  for  regulation  of 
streamfiow  for  water  quality  Is  not  needed, 
or  Is  needed  in  a  different  amount,  such 
project  may  be  modified  accordingly  by  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  agency,  and  any 
storage  no  longer  required  for  water  quality 
may  be  utilized  for  other  authorized  pur- 
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poses  of  the  project  when,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  head  of  such  agency,  such  use  Is  justi- 
fied. Any  such  modification  of  a  project 
where  the  benefits  attributable  to  water 
quality  are  15  per  centum  or  more  but  not 
greater  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
project  benefits  shall  take  effect  only  upon 
the  adoption  of  resclutloi-s  approving  such 
modification  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  provisions  of  the  section  Eh  all  not  apply 
to  any  project  where  the  benefits  attributa- 
ble to  water  quality  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  project  benefits. 

Sec.  m.  (a)  The  Secretiry  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  undertake  measures  to  clear 
t^e  channel  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Lit- 
tle Calumet  River,  Illinois,  from  Its  confiu- 
er.ce  with  the  Calumet-Sag  channel  eastward 
to  Indiana  State  line,  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
silt,  and  other  debris  and  objects  which  con- 
tribute to  flooding,  unslghtJlness,  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  river. 

(b)  Prior  to  Initiation  of  measures  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  such  non-Federal 
interests  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  re- 
quire shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of  co- 
operation as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines appropriate,  except  that  such  condi- 
tions shall  be  similar  to  those  required  for 
similar  project  purposes  In  other  Federal 
waste  resources  projects. 

Sec.  67.  The  project  for  navigation  at  Mur- 
rells  Inlet,  South  Carolina,  authorized  under 
provisions  of  section  201  ot  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  October  27,  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298),  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform 
such  emergency  dredging  operations  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  necessary  to 
maintain  channel  depths  sufficient  to  per- 
mit free  and  safe  movement  of  vessels  until 
such  time  as  the  authorized  project  Is  con- 
structed. 

Sec.  68,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  the  phase  I  design 
memorandum  stage  of  advanced  englneerhig 
and  design  of  the  project  Involving  the 
WUIacy-Hldalgo  Floodwater  Bypass,  the  La- 
guna  Madre  Floodwater  Channel,  and  the 
North  Floodway  Channel  In  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  In  WUlacy,  Hidalgo,  and 
Cameron  Counties,  Texas,  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  for 
phase  I  contained  In  the  comprehensive 
study  and  plan  of  development.  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  Texas,  dated  July  1969,  pre- 
parea  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board,  the  Texas  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Board,  and  the 
Texas  Water  Rights  Commission,  at  an  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  $600,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
shall  seek  reasonable  assurances  t  lat  an 
adequate  land  treatment  program  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
Installed  to  provide  necessary  protection  to 
the  watershed  lands  and  planned  structural 
measures;  that  non-Federal  entitles  will  ac- 
quire all  land  rights  needed  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement authorized  by  this  section;  and 
that  such  entitles  will  operate  and  maintain 
any  upstream  structural  works  of  improve- 
ment on  non-Federal  lands. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  the  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  prepared  on  such 
works  of  Improvement  by  tbe  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
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shall  constitute  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  such  works  as  authorized 
by  this  section,  and  such  draft  statement 
shall  be  circulated  to  Federal  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  parties  at  such  time  as  the 
Si'cretary  of  the  Army  directs. 

Sec  69.  The  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol and  hurricane  (tidal  fiooding)  protec- 
lioa  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  authorized  by 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
August  13.  1968  (Public  Law  90-483),  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  for  Initial  con- 
struction by  non-Federal  interests,  and  for 
subsequent  future  nourishment  by  Federal 
or  non-Federal  Interests,  of  the  0.85-mile 
project  segment  immediately  south  of 
Baker's  Haulover  Inlet,  and  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  applicable  Federal  share  of  those 
project  costs  as  originally  authorized.  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  shall  be  contingent  upon 
approval  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  prior  to 
commencement  of  the  work,  of  the  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  for  accomplishing 
the  work  as  being  In  accordance  with  the 
authorized  project. 

Sec.  70.  Section  107(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1818,  1820)  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  'July  30,  1974" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1976",  and  deleting  "$6,500,000",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$9,500,000". 

Sec.  71.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 
1974,  the  survey  report  authorized  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  October  12. 
1972,  concerning  a  modification  of  the  Cor- 
pus Chrlsti  ship  channel,  Te.xas,  project  to 
provide  increased  depths  and  widths  in  the 
entrance  channels  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  a  deeper  draft  Inshore  port  In  the  vicinity 
of  Harbor  Island,  Texas,  and  shall  complete 
the  advanced  engineering  and  design  for 
such  modification  by  June  30,  1975.  Such 
advanced  engineering  and  design  may  be 
accomplished  prior  to  avithorizaiion  of  the 
modification.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  accept  funds  made  available 
by  non-Federal  interests  and  to  expend  such 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  the  survey  re- 
port and  accompllEhm.ent  of  the  advanced 
engineering  and  design  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  section.  Such  funds  shall  be 
repaid  to  such  non-Federal  interests  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
modification. 

Sec.  72.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
protection  and  beach  erosion  control  at  East 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Ja- 
maica Bay,  New  York,  authorised  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1073),  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  commence  work  on  the  beach 
erosion  control  aspect  of  the  project,  Inde- 
pendently  of  the  hurrlcane-fiood  protection 
aspect  of  the  project.  Construction  of  the 
beach  erosion  control  aspect  of  the  project 
may  commence  following  the  completion  of 
environmental  studies  regarding  that  aspect, 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Nothing 
herein  shall  Increase  or  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  total  costs  of  the  entire  project  to  be 
contributed  by  the  affected  non-Federal 
interests. 

Sec.  73.  (a)  In  the  survey,  planning,  or 
design  by  any  Federal  agency  of  any  project 
involving  fiood  protection",  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  nonstructural  alternatives 
to  prevent  or  reduce  fiood  damages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  floodproofing  of  struc- 
tures; fiood  plain  regulation;  acquisition  of 
flood  plain  lands  for  recreational,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  public  purposes;  and  re- 
location with  a  view  toward  formulating  the 


most  economically,  socially,  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  means  of  reducing  or  pre- 
venting flood  damages. 

(b)  Where  a  nonstructural  alternative  Is 
recommended,  non-Federal  participation 
shall  be  comparable  to  the  value  of  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  which  would 
have  been  required  of  non -Federal  Interests 
under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Jime  27,  1936 
(Public  Law  Numbered  738,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress),  lor  structm-al  protection  meas- 
ures, but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  project  costs. 

Sec.  74.  The  project  for  water  quality  con- 
trol in  the  Arkansas-Red  River  Basin,  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  19C6  and  1970.  Is  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  area  VIII 
feature  of  the  project,  consisting  of  a  low- 
fiow  dam,  pumping  station  and  pipeline,  and 
a  brine  dam.  prior  to  the  approval  reqtilred 
by  section  201.  of  the  nood  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Sec.  75.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  studylhe  need  for  and 
means  of  providing  visitor  protection  services 
at  water  resources  development  projects 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  his  recommendations,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1974. 

Sec.  76.  The  paragraph  of  section  209  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-789, 
autliorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Great 
South  Bay,  New  York,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Great  South  Bay,  New  York,  including  the 
waters  of  adjoining  lesser  bays  and  inlets 
with  respect  to  water  utilization  and  control. 
Such  Investigations  and  study  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  navigation,  fisheries, 
flood  control,  control  of  noxious  weeds,  water 
pollution,  water  quality  control,  beach 
erosion,  and  recreation.  Such  survey  shEill  be 
provided  to  the  Congress  by  July  31,  1975,  and 
shall  Include  the  use  of  a  comprehensive 
computer  model." 

Sec.  77.  (a)  The  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act  (79  Stat.  213)  Is  hereby  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "and  to  bear  not  less  than 
one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  either  or  both  of  said  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be"  in  section  2(a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  to  bear  not  less  than 
one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  recreation,  and  to  bear  one- 
quarter  of  such  costs  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement". 

(2)  Strike  out  "not  more  than  one-half 
the  separable  costs"  in  section  2(a)(3)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  one- 
half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  exactly  three-quar- 
ters of  such  costs  allocated  to  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement". 

(3)  Strike  out  "bear  not  less  than  one- 
half  the  costs  of  lands  facilities,  and  project 
modifications  provided  for  either  or  both  of 
those  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be"  In  sec- 
tion 3(b)  (1)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "bear 
not  less  than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands, 
facilities,  and  project  modifications  provided 
for  recreation,  and  will  bear  one-quarter  of 
such  costs  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  project  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  not  substantially  completed 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  (1)  author- 
ized subject  to  specific  cost-sharing  require- 


ments which  were  based  on  the  same  per- 
centages as  those  established  in  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  and  (2)  con- 
struction of  which  is  not  substantially  com- 
pleted on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  for  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  the  same  percentages  as  are  es- 
tablished by  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section  for  projects  which 
are  subject  to  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

Sec.  78.  The  project  for  fiood  protection  on 
Indian  Bend  Wash,  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1955  (79  Stat.  io83)  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  all  costs  of  the  siphon  sys- 
tem from  the  Arizona  Canal,  required  to  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  relocation 
01  irrigation  facilities  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  79.  The  multiple-purpose  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  trib- 
utaries, autliorlzed  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor .^ct  of  July  24,  1946,  as  amended  and 
modified,  is  hereby  further  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reassign 
the  storage  provided  in  the  Oologah  Reser- 
voir for  hydroelectric  power  production  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and 
to  make  such  storage  available  for  such  pur- 
poses tinder  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968,  ■, 
as  a:nended. 

Sfc.  80.  (a)  The  interest  rate  formula  to  be 
used  in  plan  formulation  and  evaluation  for 
discounting  future  benefits  and  computing 
costs  by  Federal  officers,  employees,  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrtunentalities  in  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  regional  or 
river  basin  plans  and  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resources  projects  shall  be  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Pro- 
cedures in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and 
Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development 
of  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources"  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962.  and 
published  as  Senate  Document  97  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  on  May  29,  1962,  as 
amended  by  the  regulation  issued  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  December  24,  1968 
(33  FJt.  19170;  18  CFJl.  704.39),  until  other- 
wise provided  by  a  statute  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Every  provi- 
sion of  law  and  every  administrative  action 
in  confiict  with  this  section  is  hereby  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  of  such  confiict. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
before  January  3,  1969,  if  the  appropriate 
non-Pederal  interests  have,  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  given  satisfactory  assurances  to 
pay  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  proj- 
ect costs,  the  discount  rate  to  be  used  in  the 
computation  of  benefits  and  costs  for  such 
project  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  December  24.  1968.  and  that 
rate  shall  continue  to  be  used  for  such  proj- 
ect until  construction  has  been  completed, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  statute  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  shall  mtike  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  princi- 
ples and  standards  for  planning  and  evaluat- 
ing water  and  related  resources  projects. 
Such  investigation  and  study  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  consideration  of  en- 
hancing regional  economic  development,  the 
quality  of  the  total  environment  including 
its  protection  and  Improvement,  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  national  economic  development,  as  ob- 
jectives to  be  Included  in  federally-financed 
water  aiid  related  resources  projects  and  In 
the  evaluation  of  costs  and  benefits  attrib- 
utable to  such  projects,  as  Intended  In  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1818,  1829),  the  Interest  rate  formula  ' 
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to  be  used  In  evaluating  and  discounting 
future  benefits  for  such  projects,  and  appro- 
priate Federal  and  non-Federal  coet  sharing 
for  such  projects.  He  shall  report  the  resiilta 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  Congres-s  not 
later  than  one  year  after  funds  are  first  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

Sec.  81.  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv.  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
piid  directed  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  constructing,  operatlnj.  and 
maintaining  In  the  vicinity  of  Duluth"  Min- 
nesota, a  hydraulic  model  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  Great  lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels and  an  associated  technical  center,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations no  later  than  June  30,  1976. 

8to.  82.  Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  August  18,  1941,  as  amended 
(33  U.SC.  701n),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  flr«t  sentence  Is  amended  by 
Btilklng  out  "In  the  amount  of  *15,000,000". 

(2)  By  Inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentenc."  the  following  new  sentence;  "The 
Chief  of  Engineers,  In  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion, Is  further  axithM-lzed  to  provide 
emergency  supplies  of  clean  drinking  water, 
on  such  termjB  as  he  determines  to  be  ad- 
visable, to  any  locality  which  he  finds  Is 
confronted  with  a  source  of  contaminated 
drinking  water  causing  or  likely  to  cause  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  locality." 

(3)  The  proviso  In  the  next  to  the  la.«t 
sentence  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  said 
sum,"  and  Inserting  lii  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  Slims  to  such  emergency  funds,". 

Sec.  83.  (a)  The  project  for  Bonneville 
Lock  and  Dam,  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1028)  and  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1937  (50  Stat.  731)  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Einglneers, 
hi  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  second  powerhouse,  to  relocate 
the  town  of  North  Bonneville,  Washington,  to 
a  new  towns  Ite. 

(b)  As  part  of  such  relocation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  In  the 
planning  of  a  new  town  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  appropriate  non-Federal  inter- 
ests; to  acquire  lands  necessary  for  the  new 
town  and  to  convey  title  to  said  lands  to 
Individuals,  business  or  other  entities,  and 
to  the  town  as  appropriate;  and  to  construct 
a  central  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
facility  and  other  necessary  municipal  fa- 
culties. 

(c)  The  compensation  paid  to  any  Individ- 
ual or  entity  for  the  taking  of  property  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  amount  due  such 
Individual  or  entity  under  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  less  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  real  property  conveyed 
to  such  Individual  or  entity  In  the  new  town, 
Municipal  facilities  provided  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  substitute 
facilities  which  serve  reasonably  as  well  as 
those  In  the  existing  town  of  North  Bonne- 
ville except  that  they  shall  be  constructed  to 
such  higher  standards  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws.  Additional  facilities  may  te  constructed 
or  higher  standards  utilized,  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  appropriate  non-Federal  interests. 

(d)  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ac- 
quires any  real  property  for  the  new  townslte 
appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  shall  fur- 
nish binding  contractual  commitments  that 
all  lots  in  the  new  townslte  will  be  either 
cccupied  when  available,  wiU  be  replace- 
ments for  open  space  and  varant  lots  In  the 
existing  town,  or  will  be  purchased  by  non- 
Federal  interests  at  the  fair  market  value. 


Sec.  84.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion on  Pournille  Run,  city  of  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  Crunty,  Virginia,  approved  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  dated  June  25,  1970,  and 
July  14,  1970,  respectively,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  19C5  (Pu'Mlc  Law  84-296),  is 
hereby  modified  to  incorporate  the  following: 

(1)  A  channel  capacity  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate flood  flows  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  second; 

(2)  An  increase  in  channel  bottom  widths 
aloiig  Fourmlle  Run  from  one  hundred 
.'ievcnty-five  to  two  hundred  feet  from  Mount 
Vernon  Avenue  to  Long  Branch  and  from  one 
hundred  fifty  to  one  hundred  seventy-five 
feet  above  Long  Branch,  and,  along  Long 
Branch,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet. 

(3)  The  deletion  of  the  pimiping  stations, 
ponding  areas,  and  levees,  except  for  a  short 
levee  on  Long  Branch,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  bank  retention  structures,  in- 
cludiug  walls  where  required  due  to  space 
limitations,  and  flood  proofing  by  non-Fed- 
eral Interests  of  existing  and  future  struc- 
tures as  necessary  to  provide  protection 
against  a  one  hundred-ye»r  flood; 

(4)  The  addition  of  recreation  as  a  project 
feature,  including  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
trails,  active  and  passive  recreation  areas, 
picnic  areas,  and  protection  of  existing 
maxshland  area. 

(b)  Prior  to  Initiation:  of  construction  of 
this  project,  appropriate  non-Federal  inter- 
ests shrill  agree  to— 

(1)  provide  without  «cst  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easement,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  constmction  of  the  proj- 
ect; 

(2)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  relocations  and  alterations  to  ex- 
isting Improvements,  other  than  railroads 
and  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way Bridge,  which  may  be  required  by  the 
construction  works.  Including  the  recon- 
struction of  the  existing  United  States  Route 
1   highvray  bridge  with  its  approach  rmnps: 

(3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  ciue  to  the  construction  works; 

(4)  maintain  and  operate  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army; 

(5)  prevent  encroachnient  on  the  project 
flood  channels  that  would  decrease  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  flood  control  improvement; 

(6)  provide  at  their  own  expense  flood 
proofing  of  existing  snd  future  building  and 
other  measures  as  necessary  to  provide  flood 
protection  against  a  one  hundred-year  flood; 

(7)  develop  a  If.nd  mnnagement  planning 
process  acceptable  to  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Army  for  the  entire  watershed,  including 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the  cities 
of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church,  to  insure 
that  future  development  In  the  basin  will 
not  result  In  increased  runoff  which  woiild 
Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  flood  control 
improvement; 

(8)  develop  a  land  use  management  plan- 
ning process  satisfactory  to  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Army  for  the  are*  protected  by  the 
project  and  other  areas  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  non-Federal  interest  or  interests 
furnishing  the  coojjeraticn  for  the  project, 
which  will  insure,  among  other  things,  that 
future  development  will  not  be  permitted  in 
flood  proiie  areas  imless  suitable  structural 
or  non-structural  flood  control  measures  are 
first  undertaken  by  noiv-Federal  public  or 
private  interests  at  no  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(9)  contribute  in  casl»  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  project  a  sum  estimated  at  $2,- 
439,000,  as  follows: 

(A)    city  of   Alexandria— one-half   of   the 


cost  of  construction  of  the  channels  and 
floodwalls  between  Commonwealth  Avenue 
and  Interstate  95,  In  the  dty  of  Alexandria, 
or  $1,500,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 

(B)  Arlington  County — $500,000, 

(C)  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Company — $439,000; 

(10)  pay  50  per  centum  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation, 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (Public  Law  89-72). 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Fourmlle  Run  project  not  to  e:<- 
ceed  $29,981,000,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of 
construction  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  tx-pe  of  construc- 
tion Involved. 

Sec.  85.  (a)  The  project-s  for  Verona  Dam 
and  Lake.  Virginia,  and  for  Sixes  Bridge 
Dam  and  Lake,  Maryland,  are  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  In  House  Document  Numbered  91-343 
as  modified  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  report  dated  July 
13,  1973,  except  that  such  authorization  shall 
be  limited  to  tJie  phase  I  design  memoran- 
dum of  advanced  engineering  and  design,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,400,000. 

(b)  (1)  Prior  to  any  further  authorization 
of  such  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  Project,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  shall  (A)  makie  a  full  and  ccmi- 
plete  investigation  and  study  of  the  future 
water  resources  needs  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  adequacy  of  present  water  supply, 
nature  of  present  and  future  u.?es.  the  effect 
water  pricing  policies  and  use  restrictions 
may  have  on  future  demand,  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  water  from  the  Potomac  eetuary, 
all  po.ssible  water  Impoundment  sites,  nat- 
ural and  recharged  ground  water  supply, 
wastewater  reclamation,  and  the  effect  such 
projects  will  have  on  fish,  wildlife,  and  pres- 
ent beneficial  uses,  and  shall  provide  rec- 
ommendations based  on  such  hivestigatlon 
and  study  for  supplying  such  needs,  and  (B) 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
Investigation  and  study  together  v.ith  such 
recommendations.  The  study  of  measures  to 
meet  the  water  supply  needs  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Northeastern  United  State? 
water  supply  study  authorieed  by  the  Act  of 
October  27.  1965  (79  Stat.  1073) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  under- 
take an  investigation  and  study  of  the  use 
of  estuary  waters  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  using  such  waters  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  and  Is  authorized  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  evaluate  a  pilot  project  on  the 
Potomac  estuary  for  the  treatment  of  such 
waters  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  project  within 
three  years  after  commencement  of  operation 
of  such  project  and  such  report  shall  incUule 
the  results  of  two  years  testing  at  the  pilot 
project  for  the  treatment  of  water  from  the 
Potomac  estuary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  tjie  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  request 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Academy  of  Engineering  to  review  and  by 
written  report  comment  upon  the  scientific 
basis  for  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
investigation  and  study  of  the  future  water 
resource  needs  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  and  the  pilot  project  for  the 
treatment  of  water  from  the  Potomac  estu- 
ary. Such  review  and  WTllten  report  shall  be 
completed   and   submitted   to   the   Congress 
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within  one  year  following  the  completion  of 
both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
future  water  resource  needs  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  and  the  report  on  the 
results  derived  from  the  pilot  project  for  the 
iroatment  of  water  from  the  Potomac  estu- 
ary. Completion  of  such  review  and  v.riiteu 
report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Scieuoes- 
Nation?.!  Academy  of  Engiueerhig  shall  be  a 
condition  of  further  authoriiiuitioa  of  such 
SixGa  Bridge  Dam  Project, 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
i/>ed  to  eiiter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Scieuces- 
Natlonal  Academy  of  Engineering  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection. 

(C)  There  is  authorized  $1,000,000  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  oiit  the  provisioixs  coii- 
taiaed  la  piragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 

Sec,  86.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Enghieers,  is 
authorized  to  astist  the  National  Park  Service 
in  the  National  Park  Service's  program  to 
plan  for,  design,  and  implement  restoration 
of  the  historical  and  ecological  values  of 
Dyke  Marsh  on  the  Potomac  River.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  furnishing  suitable  fill  material  obUiued 
from  the  Potomac  River  or  its  tributai-ies,  its 
placement,  upon  request,  and  engineering 
and  techiilcal  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
tlirough  the  Chief  of  Enghieers,  is  auUior- 
Ized  and  directed  to  make  an  iuvestigaliou 
and  study  of  the  sUtation  and  sedimenta- 
tion problems  of  the  Potomac  River  basin 
with  particular  emphasis  on  these  problems 
as  they  exist  in  the  Waslilngton  metropoli- 
tan arei  of  the  basin.  This  study  is  to  be 
made  In  consultation  with  the  Departments 
of  Interior  ajid  Agriculture,  the  Envirou- 
nieutal  Protection  Agency,  and  other  in- 
terested Federal.  State,  and  local  entities 
and  Is  to  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  a  description  of  the  extent  of  such  prob- 
lems together  with  Uie  Chief  of  Engineer's 
recommendations  on  feasible  and  environ- 
mentally sotuid  methods  of  removing  pol- 
luted river  bed  materials  to  enhance  water 
quality,  recreation  use,  fi.sli  and  wildlife, 
navigation,  and  the  esthetics  of  the  basin, 
as  well  as  his  recommendations  on  alterna- 
tive methods  and  sites  for  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  such  materUils.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  transmit  this  study  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineer's  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  87.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  for  the  Mis.sl3- 
sippi  River  and  tributaries,  approved  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  15,  1936,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  prov  ide  that 
the  channel  of  Bayou  Courtableau  be  en- 
larged from  Washington  to  the  west  protec- 
tion levee  in  lieu  of  the  authorized  Washhig- 
ton  to  Courtableau  diversion,  and  that  the 
right-of-way  and  spoil  areas  therefor  be  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense.  Further,  that  ad- 
ditional culverts  through  the  we.st  protection 
levee  be  provided  as  neces.sary  for  the  in- 
creased flow. 

Sec.  88.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  control 
below  Chatfield  Dam  on  the  South  Platte 
River,  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  175),  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Enghieers, 
to  participate  with  non-Federal  Interests  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein 
and  In  the  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities Immediately  downstream  of  the 
Chatfield  Dam,  In  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the 
authorized  channel  Improvement,  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  and  recreation, 

(b)  Such  participation  shall  (1)  consist 
of  the  amount  of  savings  realized  by  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  not  constructing  that  por- 
tion of  the  authorized  Channel  improvement 
below  the  dam,  together  with  such  share  of 
any  land  acquisition  and  recreation  develop- 
ment costs,  orer  and  above  that  amount, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
is  comparable  to  the  fchare  available  under 
similar  Federal  programs  providing  financial 
assistance  lor  recreation  and  open  spaces. 
(2)  In  the  Instance  of  the  aforementioned 
land  acqul.--lilon,  be  restricted  to  those  lands 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  riood  control  purposes,  and  (3)  xiot 
otherwise  reduce  the  local  cooperation  re- 
quired under  the  project. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  furnishing  of  the  par- 
ticipation authorized  by  this  Act,  non-Fed- 
eral interests  shall  enter  into  a  binding  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prevent  any  encroachments  in 
needed  flood  plain  detention  areas  which 
would  reduce  iheir  capability  for  flood  de- 
teuiiou  and  recreation. 

Sv.c.  89.  The  project  for  the  Rogue  River 
Basin,  Oregon  and  California,  as  auihoriaed 
In  section  203  of  the  Flood  (^ntrol  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874)  Is  moalfied  to  pro- 
vide that  construction  of  the  Applegate 
Lake,  Oregon  project  may  commence  prior 
to  non-Federal  Interests  making  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  repayment  in  accordance  with 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  The  Applegate 
project  shall  not  be  operated  for  Irrigation 
purposes  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  makes  the  neces.'iary  arrange- 
ments with  non-Federal  interests  to  recover 
the  costs,  in  accordance  with  Federal  recla- 
mation laws,  which  are  allocated  to  the  ir- 
rigation purpose. 

Sec.  90.  The  plan  for  flood  protection  in 
the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  included  in  the  com- 
prehen."  ive  plan  for  flood  control  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1570).  as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby 
further  modified  to  autliorlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  provide  aU  communities  In  the 
Tug  FcrU  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
Basin,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, with  comprehensive  flood  protection 
by  a  combination  of  local  flood  protection 
works  and  residential  flood  proofing  simU-ir 
to  the  measures  described  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  "Report  on  Tug  Fork. 
July  1970",  except  that  such  authorization 
shall  be  limited  to  the  phase  I  design  menio- 
rr.ndum  stage  of  advanced  eugineerhig  and 
design  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,290,000. 

Sec.  91.  The  New  York  Harbor  collection 
ajid  removal  of  drift  project  is  hereby  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  "Survey  Report  on  Review  of 
Project.  New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Re- 
moval of  Drift,"  dated  Jui:e  1968,  revised 
March  1969.  and  AprU  1971,  on  flle  in  the 
Omco,  Chief  of  Engineers.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $14.- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  modification  au- 
thorized by  this  sectiou. 

Sec.  93.  (a)  The  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion project  09. -take  Pontchartrain,  Louisi- 
ana, authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood 
Ccntrol  Act  of  1965  (Public  I,aw  89-298)  Is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  non-Federal 
public  bodies  may  agree  to  pay  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  ca^  payment  due,  with  inter- 
est, in  yearly  Installments.  The  yearly  in- 
stallments will  be  initiated  when  the  Secre- 
tary determli-cs  that  the  project  Is  complete 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  initial  Installment 
be  delayed  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
Initiation  of  project  construction.  Each  In- 
stallment shall  not  be  less  than  o:ie  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  remaining  unpaid  balaitce  plus 


Interest  on  such  balance,  and  the  total  df 
such  installments  shall  be  sufficient  to 
achieve    full    payment,    including    Interest. 

within  twenty-five  years  of  the  Imtiation  ai 
project  construction. 

(b)  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance shall  be  that  specified  in  section  301 1  bj) 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  La»- 
85-500 1 . 

(c)  Any  payment  agreement  pursuant  tjo 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  WTltin|, 
and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c(, 
and  (e)  of  section  221  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  written  agreement. 

Sec.  93.  Section  107  of  the  River  and  HhJ- 
bor  Act  of  1943  (62  Stat.  1174)  Is  amended  Uy 
ntriitlng  out  ".S2'J.000  "  and  lusertmg  in  Ueli 
thereof "jlS.CXKi'.  j 

Sec.  94.  1  a )  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  aci- 
Ifig  through  the  Chief  ol  Engineers,  is  a\i- 
thorired  ar.d  directed.  In  coordination  w-icji 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  appropriate  local 
agencies.  ( 1 )  to  repair  existing  flood  damage 
to  River  Road  at  Rabbit  Hash.  Boone  County, 
Kentucky,  or.  as  appropriate,  to  relocate 
River  Road.  (2)  to  repair  existing  flood  dam- 
ae-e  to  Huft  Road  (al-o  kno'vn  as  Ryle  Road) 
at  Hamilton  Landing.  Boone  County,  Ken- 
tucky, or.  as  appropriate,  to  relocate  Hut 
Road,  and  (3i  to  construct  needed  s'reaiu- 
barik  protection  works  to  prevent  future 
erosion  damage  to  public  and  private  facili- 
ties at  and  near  Boone  County.  Kentucky, 

(b)  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $375,000  for  the  roadwork  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  not  to  exceed 
*e00,000  to  construct  the  bank  protect  io»i 
works. 

Sec.  95.  The  project  for  Russian  River.  Dr>- 
Creek,  California,  as  authorized  in  sectioti 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat 
1173).  as  modlfled,  Is  further  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  throusrh  the  Chief  of  Enel- 
r.eers,  to  comj>ensate  for  fish  losses  on  ttie 
Russian  River  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  Coyote  Dam  eompcneni 
of  the  project  through  measures  such  as 
por,slble  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the  fi* 
hatchery  at  the  Warm  Springs  Dam  coia- 
ponent  of  the  project. 

Sec.  96.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  actli^g 
through  the  Chief  of  Enghieers,  is  .Tuthorl?^ 
and  directed  to  Investigate  and  study  the 
fe.isibility  of  acquiring,  as  a  part  of  tiie 
project  for  Kehoe  Lake  Kentucky,  authot- 
ized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966.  am 
area  consisting  of  approximately  4,000  acres 
for  maintenance  in  its  natural  state  and  for 
the  purpose  of  environmental  Investlgatiout. 

Sec.  97.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Arnjy 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  the  proposed  project  in  Sallsburr. 
Maryland,  to  be  undertaken  at  the  locatloils 
to  be  declared  nonnavigable  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  In  the  public  Interest,  on  the  bc.sU 
of  engineering  studies  to  determi-ie  the  Id- 
cation  and  structural  stability  of  any  buIH- 
headlng  and  filling  and  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures.  In  order  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  remaining  navigable  water- 
way and  on  the  ba'^is  of  enviroiimeutal  stud- 
ies conducted  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  then  tho$e 
portions  of  the  South  Pi-oug  of  the  W!c"m!<3o 
Elver  in  Wicomico  County,  Slate  of  Mary- 
land, bounded  and  described  as  foliows,  aie 
declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water  cf  tlte 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  tlie 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given,  consistent  with 
subsection  (b)  of  tliis  section,  to  the  fiUiug 
in  cf  a  part  thereof  or  the  erection  of  pel- 
majieut  pile-supported  structtires  thereou: 
That  portion  of  the  South  Prong  of  the  Wi- 
comico River  in  Sallsburj-,  Maryland, 
boimded  on  the  east  by  the  west  Bide  <tf 
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T7nit«d  StAtes  Route  13;  on  the  west  by  the 
west  Bide  of  the  Mill  Street  Bridge;  oa  the 
south  by  a  line  flye  feet  landward  from  the 
present  water's  edge  at  high  tide  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  South  Prong  from 
the  east  boundary  at  United  States  Route  13 
to  the  west  boundary  at  the  Mill  Street 
Bridge;  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  five  feet 
landward  from  the  present  water's  edge  at 
hi?h  tide  extend ln|F' the  entire  lengrth  of  the 
South  Prong  froto  the  east  boundary  at 
United  States  Route  13  to  the  west  boundary 
at  the  Mill  Street  Bridge. 

(b)  This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to 
t>ie  portions  of  the  areas  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  bullthe«ded  and  filled  or 
occupied  by  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
tures. Plana  for  bulkheadlng  and  filling  and 
permanent  pile-supported  structures  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  throxigh  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Such 
bulkheaded  and  filled  areas  or  are«a  occu- 
pied by  permanent  pile -supported  structures 
BhaU  not  reduce  the  existing  width  of  the 
Wicomico  River  to  less  than  sixty  fec^  and  a 
minimum  depth  of  five  feet  shall  be  main- 
tained within  such  sixty-foot  width  of  the 
Wicomico  River.  Local  Interests  shall  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  engineer- 
ing and  all  other  costs  Incurred  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  98.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  a  demonstra- 
tion project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and 
aquatic  growth  from  Broadway  Lake.  Ander- 
son County,  South  Carolina,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  »400,000.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  plans  for  and  the  re- 
sults of  sucn  oroject  together  with  such 
recommendations  «^  he  determines  necessary 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  program  for 
fresh  water  lakes  und.  •  section  314  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  'Control  Act. 

Sbc.  99.  The  Cache  K.  -r  Basin  Project 
Feature  Mississippi  River  ,.  id  Tributaries 
Project.  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  May  17.  Ii50.  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  for  acquisition  by  fee  or 
easements,  of  not  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement, recreation,  and  environmental  pur- 
poses, of  which  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
acres  shall  be  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 92-366.  The  total  Federal  expenditure 
for  this  acquisition  shall  not  exceed  $7,000,- 
000  and  local  Interests  shall  contribute  50 
per  centum  of  any  cost  In  excess  of  $6.- 
000.000.  No  action  may  be  initiated  for  any 
taking  of  pro^>ectlve  mitigation  lands  un- 
til an  offer  has  first  been  made  to  the  land- 
owner thereof  to  take  only  an  environmental 
easement.  Easement-taking  offers  shall  allow 
the  landowner  the  choice  of  either  keeping 
access  subject  to  private  control  or  allowing 
public  access.  E^asements  for  environmental 
purposes  on  lands  not  cleared  at  the  time 
of  taking  shall  prevent  clearing  of  the  land 
for  commercial  agricultural  pxirposes  or  any 
ether  purpose  Inconsistent  with  wildlife 
habitat  but  shall  allow  any  landowners  to 
manage  the  lands  to  provide  a  perpetual, 
regularly  harvested  hardwood  forest,  which 
may  be  harvested  In  such  a  manner  a.s  to 
provide  food  and  habitat  for  a  variety  of 
wildlife.  Selection  of  areas  and  designation 
of  use  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Section  401  of  the  Act  of 
June  15.  1035  (16  U3.C.  715s),  pertaining  to 
the  distribution  of  revenues,  Is  hereby  ex- 
tended and  made  applicable  to  those  lands 
acquired  hereunder  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  mitigation 
purposes  upon  their  tmnsfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  govern- 
mental agency.  No  less  than  20  per  centum 


of  the  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  Cache  River  project  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  Implement  mitigation  until  the 
full  mitigation  amount  has  been  appropri- 
ated. 

Sec.  100.  The  Knife  River  Harbor  project 
on  Lake  Superior.  Minnesota,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
construct  such  measures  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers determines  necessary  to  correct  the 
design  deficiency  which  results  In  unsatis- 
factory entrance  and  mooring  conditions  at 
such  harbor,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000. 

Sec.  101.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Rahaway  River.  New  Jersey,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  is  here- 
by modified  to  provide  that  the  costs  of 
relocations  of  utilities  within  the  channel 
wails  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  102.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
Eis  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  1262)  Is  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make 
payment  of  $700,000  to  the  Iowa  Conserva- 
tion Commission  toward  the  cost  of  con- 
struction by  such  CommlaBlon  of  the  fish 
hatchery  planned  to  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  fish  losses  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  Rathbun,  Saylorvllle, 
CoralvUle,  and  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  No  such  payment  shall 
be  made  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  ot  Engineers,  shall 
have  approved  the  plans  for  such  fish  hatch- 
ery. 

Sec.  103.  The  project  for  the  Kansas  River. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
1180.  1187)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  E:nglneers,  is  authorized  to  re- 
locate the  existing  FAS  1343  crossing  over 
the  Vermillion  Creek,  as  required  for  the 
Onaga  Lake  project.  In  advance  of  construc- 
tion of  such  project. 

Sec.  104.  The  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agree- 
ments, to  include  agreements  on  recreational 
development,  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  local 
cooperation  as  a  condition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  for  Stonewall  Jackson 
Lake,  West  Fork  River,  West  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-789).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  the  Items  of 
local  cooperation  for  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Lake  project,  which  are  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  notwlth-standlng  that  the  State 
may  elect  to  make  its  performance  of  any 
obligation  contingent  upon  the  State  legis- 
lature making  the  necessary  appropriations 
and  funds  being  allocated  for  the  same  or 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Sec.  105.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Souris  River  at  Mlnot.  North  Dakota, 
approved  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968,  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  reimburse  the  designated  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  for  the  estimated  addi- 
tional cost  being  incurred  by  them  for  lands 
and  relocations  in  the  proposed  channel  re- 
alignment at  the  Third  Avenue  N.E  Bridge  in 
Mlnot.  The  amount  of  reimbursable  costs, 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000. 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  section  105  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  cf  1966  (80  Stat. 
1406)   or  any  other  provision  of  the  law,  the 


States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  which  are 
connected  by  the  bridge  constructed  by  the 
city  of  Chester,  Illinois,  ptirsuant  to  Public 
Law  76-761  and  Public  Law  85-^12.  are  au- 
thorized to  contract  individually  or  Jointly 
with  the  city  of  Chester.  Illinois,  on  or  before 
June  1.  1974,  to  assume  respoaslblllty  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the 
Chester  Bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto 
and  lawful  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
therewith  (exclusive  of  principal.  Interest, 
and  financing  charges  on  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness on  such  bridge  and  approaches) . 
When  either  or  both  States  enter  into  such 
an  agreement,  all  tolls  thereafter  charged  for 
transit  over  such  bridge  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  two  sentences  of  this  Act, 
be  used  exclusively  (A)  to  retire  outstanding 
indebtedness  (Including  reasonable  interest 
and  financing  charges)  on  the  bridge  and 
approaches  thereto  and  (B)  credited  into  a 
sinking  fund  established  for  vuch  bridge.  No 
tolls  shall  be  charged  for  transit  over  such 
bridge  after  the  outstanding  indebtedness  on 
the  bridge  and  approaches  (including  reason- 
able Interest  and  financing  charges)  has  been 
retired,  or  sufficient  funds  are  available 
through  the  sinking  fimd  to  pay  off  all  out- 
standing indebtedness  (Including  reasonable 
interest  and  financing  charges)  on  such 
bridge  and  approaches.  If  a  State  declines  or 
is  unable  to  participate  In  the  agreement  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  the  other  State  may  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  stioh  State  would 
have  assumed  under  such  an  agreement.  In 
that  event,  the  assuming  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  toll  revenues,  after 
provision  Is  made  for  prlncipel  and  interest 
payments  on  any  indebtedness  then  out- 
standing on  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  as 
reimbursement,  an  aimount  of  money  (no 
less  often  than  annually)  which  is  equal 
to  the  nonparticlpatlng  State's  fair  share  of 
the  operating,  maintenance,  repair,  and  other 
lavirf  ul  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches. 

Sec.  107.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
affected  non-Federal  Interests,  determines 
that  en\'lronmental,  engineering,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  make  it  advisable  to 
utilize  the  services  of  a  regional  or  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plant  for  the  treatment  of 
sewage  resulting  from  the  operating  of  recre- 
ation and  other  facilities  at  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  resources  development  projects, 
then  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Include 
as  part  of  the  reasonable  service  charges  con- 
templated by  section  313  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  payment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing the  sewage  treatment  plant  which 
is  attributable  to  the  puri>09e  of  treating 
the  sewage  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
such  Corps  facilities.  Payment  for  such  con- 
struction cost  may  be  either  in  lump  sum 
or  on  an  Installment  basis. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section  the 
term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
national  recreation  area  concept  Included  In 
the  Interagency  report  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  218  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938 
(Public  Law  90-483)  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculttire,  as  modified 
by  this  section,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  River  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see the  Big  South  Fork  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Area")  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  Interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  cultural,  historic, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  archeologlc,  scenic. 


and  recreational  values,  preserving  as  a 
natural  free-flowing  stream  the  Big  South 
Fork  of  the  Cumberland  Rtver.  major  por- 
tions of  Its  Clear  Fork  and  New  River  stems, 
and  portions  of  their  various  tributaries  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations,  the  presers'atlon  of  the 
natural  integrity  of  the  scenic  gorges  and 
valleys,  and  the  development  of  the  area's 
potential  lor  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 
The  boundaries  shall  be  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  drawing  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  entitled  "Big  South  Fork 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area"  iden- 
tified as  map  number  BSF-NRRA(l)  (A)  and 
dated  October  1972,  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  lor  public  lns{>ectlGU  In  the 
office  of  the  District  Ergineer,  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  entablish  the  Na- 
tional Area  by  publication  of  notice  thereof 
in  the  Federal  Register  when  he  determines 
that  the  United  States  has  acquired  an  acre- 
age within  the  boundaries  of  tlie  National 
Area  that  is  efficiently  admlnistrable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  After  publication  of 
notice,  and  after  he  has  completed  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  access  roads,  day-use 
facilities,  campground  faculties,  lodges,  and 
adnilnlstratlve  buildings,  the  Secretary  sliall 
transfer  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Area 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall 
administer  the  National  Area  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Area  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  such  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  wildlife  and  natural  resoiu-ces  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  after  transfer  to  him,  revise 
the  boundaries  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
total  acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  acres.  Following  such  transfer  the 
authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  likewise  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior. 
Tlie  Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  revise  the 
boundaries  from  time  to  time,  but  the  total 
acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  himdred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
acres. 

(c)(1)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  waters  or  Interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange  or  otherwise,  except  that  lands 
(other  than  roads  and  rights-of-way  for 
roads)  owned  by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  or  any  political  subdivisions 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
When  an  Uidividual  tract  of  land  Is  only 
partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  National 
Area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  all  of  the 
tract  by  any  of  the  above  methods  in  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  se\erance  co.sts. 
Land  so  acquired  outside  of  the  bovuidp.rles 
of  the  National  Area  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands  within 
the  National  Area  boundaries,  and  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  not  utilized  for  such  ex- 
changes may  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adminlsti-atlve  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  as  amended. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  Federal  property  withUi  the  boundaries 
of  the  National  Area  shall  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  property  or  any 
interest  In  property  that  tlae  Secretary  deter- 
mines  Is  necessary  for  purposes   of  admin- 


istration, preservation,  or  public  use.  any 
owner  or  owners  (hereafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  "owner")  of  Unproved  property 
used  solely  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  nuky  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  property  for  such  purp<:>ses 
for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect,  ending 
-either  (A)  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later,  or  iBi  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  riate  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  such  date  of  the  term  re- 
tained by  the  owner.  Such  right:  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  proi>erty  is  used  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned;  and  may  be  terrnlnated  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  the  property  or 
any  portion  thereof  has  cesised  to  be  used 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes,  and 
upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  tlie  tender,  of  that  portion  of  tlie 
right  whicli  remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
termination.  Any  person  residing  upon  im- 
proved property,  subject  to  the  right  of  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  as  a  tenant  or 
by  the  suilerauce  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  property  may  be  allowed  to  continue  In 
such  residence  lor  the  lifetime  of  such  per- 
son or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
Evibject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  applicable 
to  owners  rcssiding  upon  such  property  and 
provided  that  any  obligation  or  rental  in- 
curred as  consideration  for  such  tenancy 
shall  accrue  during  such  term  to  the  United 
States  to  be  used  In  the  administration  of 
this  section. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  oue-lamily  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1974.  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
tlie  dwelUng  is  situated,  such  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonably 
necc.isary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use.  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exclude  from  any  improved  property  any 
water.s  or  land  fronting  thereon,  together 
with  .?o  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such 
waters  or  land  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
public  access  thereto. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  underlying  minerals  are  remov- 
able consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  underlying  property  acquired 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  retain 
such  interest.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  Inspect  and  regulate  the  extrac- 
tion of  such  minerals  to  insure  that  the 
values  enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  are  not 
reduced  and  that  the  purposes  declared  In 
subsection  (e)  (1)  are  not  Interfered  with. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  after  Jurisdiction  over  the  National 
Area  has  been  transferred  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  tills  section,  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishirg,  and  trapping  on  lauds  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
baundarles  of  the  National  Area  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws, 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting,  fish- 
lag,  or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or 
wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and  en- 
joyment. Except  In  emergencies,  any  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  suo- 


sectlon  shall  be  ptit  Into  effect  only  after 
constiltatlon  with  the  appropriate  Stat« 
agency  responsible  for  hunting,  &shiug,  aiid 
trapping  activities.  I 

(e)  (1)  The  National  Area  shall  be  esiabf 
lifhed  and  managed  for  the  purposes  ci 
preserving  and  mterpretlng  the  scenic,  bio» 
Iigical,  archeologlcal,  said  historical  resources 
of  the  river  gorge  areas  and  developing  the 
natural  recreational  potential  of  the  area  lor 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  economy  of  the  region.  The 
area  within  the  botmdary  of  the  Nationa] 
Area  shall  be  divided  into  two  categories; 
namely,  the  gorge  areas  r.nd  adjacent  areas 
as  hereinafter  defined. 

(2)  (Ai  Within  the  porge  ares,  no  extrac- 
tion of,  or  prospecting  for  minerals,  jietro- 
leum  products  or  gas  shall  be  permitted.  NO 
timber  shall  be  cut  within  the  gorge  area 
except  for  limited  clearing  necessary  fcr  es- 
tablishment of  day-use  facilities.  historicaJ 
sites,  primitive  camp>groands.  and  access 
roads.  No  structures  shall  be  constructed 
within  the  gorge  except  for  reconstruction 
and  improvement  of  the  hlstorlcnl  sites  spec- 
ified In  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6i  of  this  sub- 
section and  except  for  necessary  dAy-use  fa- 
cilities along  the  primary  and  secoridary  ac- 
cess routes  specified  herein  and  within  fi\t 
hundred  feet  of  such  roads,  and  except  for 
primitive  campgrounds  accessible  only  by  wa- 
ter or  on  foot.  No  motorized  transportation 
shall  be  allowed  In  the  gorge  area  except  oa 
designated  access  routes. 

(B)  Primary  {u;cess  routes  Into  the  gorge 
area  may  be  constructed  or  Improved  upon 
the  general  route  of  the  following  designated 
roads:  Tennessee  Highway  Numbered  62. 
FAS  2451  (Leathcrwood  Ford  Road),  the  roa4 
Into  the  Blue  Heron  Community,  and  Ken- 
tucky Highway  Ntnnbered  92. 

(C)  Secondary  access  roads  In  the  gorge 
area  may  be  constructed  or  Improved  upoti 
the  following  routes:  the  roads  from  Smitb 
Town,  Kentucky,  to  Worley.  Kentucky,  the 
rosd  crossing  the  Clear  Fork  at  Burnt  Mill 
Bridge,  the  road  from  Goad,  Tennessee,  to 
Zenith.  Tennessee,  the  road  from  Co-Opera- 
tlve,  Kentucky,  to  Kentucky  Highway  Num- 
bered 92,  the  road  entering  the  gorge  across 
from  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek  In  Kentucky, 
the  road  crossing  the  Clear  Pork  at  Peters 
Bridge. 

(D(  All  other  existing  roads  In  the  gorge 
area  shall  be  maintained  for  nonvehicular 
traSic  only,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  abrogate  the  right  of  Ingress  and 
egre-s  of  those  who  remain  In  occupancy 
under  subsection   (c)(1)   of  this  section. 

(El  Road  improvement  or  maintenance 
and  any  construction  of  reads  or  facilities 
in  the  gorge  area  as  permitted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary 
In  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  declared 
values  of  this  unique  natural  scenic  resource. 

(3)  In  adjacent  areas;  the  removal  ol 
timber  shall  be  permitted  only  where  re- 
quired for  the  development  or  nas.ntenane* 
of  public  use  and  for  administrative  sites  and 
shall  be  accomplished  with  carefvj  regard 
for  scenic  and  environmental  v.iluei:  pros- 
pecting for  minerals  and  the  t-xiractlcn  ot 
minerals  from  the  adjacent  areas  s.'iall  be 
permitted  only  where  the  adit  to  any  such 
mine  can  be  located  outside  the  boundary  ot 
the  National  Area;  no  surface  mining  or  strijl 
mining  shall  be  permitted;  prospecting  and 
drilling  for  petroleum  products  and  n.ntural 
gas  shall  be  permitted  in  the  adjacent  are* 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  o» 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  Jurisdic- 
tion over  ths  national  river  and  recreation 
area  has  been  transferred  to  h»ui  under  sub-t 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  may  prescribe  to 
minimize  detrimental  environment  impact, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  among  other 
things  for  an  area  limitation  for  each  sr.ch 
cpei-atlcn.  zones  where   operations   will   no1 
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be  permitted,  and  safegtiards  to  prevent  air 
and  water  pollution;  no  storage  facilities  for 
petroleum  products  cr  natural  gas  shall  be 
located  wltbln  tbe  boundary  of  the  National 
Area  except  as  necessary  and  Incidental  to 
production;  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
construct  two  lodges  with  recreational  fa- 
cilities within  tbe  adjacent  areas  so  as  to 
maximize  and  enhance  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  National  Area;  construction 
of  all  roads  and  facilities  In  the  adjacent 
areas  shall  be  undertaken  with  careful  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  the  gorge  area  and  the 
adjacent  areas. 

(4)  The  gorge  area  as  set  out  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  ctf  this  subsection  shall  consist 
of  all  lands  and  waters  of  the  Big  South  Fork, 
Clear  Fork,  and  New  River  which  lie  between 
the  gorge  or  valley  rim.  on  either  side  ( where 
the  rim  is  not  clearly  defined  by  topography, 
the  gtxge  boundary  shall  be  established  at 
an  elevation  no  lower  than  that  of  the  near- 
est clearly  demarked  rim  on  the  same  side  of 
the  valley ) ,  and  those  portions  of  the  main 
tributaries  and  streanu  In  the  watersheds  of 
the  Big  South  Fork,  Clear  Pork,  and  New 
River  thAt  lie  within  a  gM^e  or  valley  rim 
on  either  side,  except  that  no  lands  or  waters 
north  of  Kentucky  Highway  Numbered  92 
shall  be  Included.  The  designated  adjacent 
areas  shall  consist  of  the  balance  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Area. 

(5)  The  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  Tennessee  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Rugby  Restoration  Association  and  with 
other  involved  agencies  and  associations,  both 
public  and  private,  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  National  Area 
In  the  area  adjacent  to  Rugby,  Tennessee. 
Development  within  the  area  adjacent  to 
Rugby,  Tennessee,  shall  be  designed  toward 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  historical  in- 
tegrity of  the  community  and  any  histori- 
cal Bites  within  the  boundary  of  the  National 
Area. 

(6)  The  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  jurisdiction  over  the  National 
Area  has  been  transferred  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  shall  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Blue  Heron  Mine  com- 
munity In  a  manner  which  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  historical  Integrity  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  contribute  to  the  public's 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  its  histori- 
cal value.  To  that  end  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  jurisdiction 
over  the  National  Area  has  been  transferred 
to  him  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
may  construct  and  improve  structures  within 
and  may  construct  and  improve  a  road  Into 
this  community. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibiUty  of  reestablishing  rail 
transportation  on  the  abandoned  O&W  rall- 
bed  or  an  alternative  mode  of  transportation 
within  the  National  Area  upon  the  O&W 
roadbed,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  his 
reconmiendatlon  with  regard  to  develop- 
ment of  this  facility. 

(f)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063)  as 
amended  (16  VS.C.  TOla  et  seq.K  within  or 
directly  affecting  the  National  Area  and  no 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  aaslst  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  other- 
wise in  the  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  that  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  the 
National  Area  was  established.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  pre- 
clude licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  develop- 
ments below  or  above  the  National  Area  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 


not  Invade  the  National  Area  or  unreason- 
ably diminish  the  scenic,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values  present  in  the  area 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  recommend  authorization  of  any 
water  resources  project  that  would  have  a 
direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for 
which  the  National  Area  was  established,  or 
request  appropriations  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  any  such  project,  whether  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  atithorlzed.  without  advis- 
ing the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  jurisdiction  over  the  National 
Area  has  been  transferred  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  In  writing  of  its 
intention  so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  In  ad- 
vance, and  without  specifically  reporting  to 
the  Congress  in  wTltlng  at  the  time  It  makes 
its  recommendations  or  request  in  what  re- 
spect construction  of  such  project  would  be 
In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  would  affect  the  National  Area  and  the 
values  to  be  protected  under  this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  study  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  region  served  by  the 
National  Area  and  shall  establish  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  enhance  public  access  to  the 
National  Area.  In  this  connection  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain public  roads,  other  than  State  high- 
ways, necessary  to  serve  the  public  use  facil- 
ities within  the  National  Area,  and  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain,  at  Federal  cost  an 
Interior  and  circulating  road  system  suffl- 
cl'snt  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Any  existing  public  road,  which  at  the  time 
of  its  acquisition  continues  to  be  a  necessary 
and  essential  part  of  the  county  highway 
system,  may,  upon  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  owner  of  such 
road,  be  relocated  outside  the  National  Area 
and  if  not  so  relocated  such  road  shall  be 
mamtalned  at  Federal  expense  and  kept  open 
at  all  times  for  general  travel  purposes. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  abrogate  the 
right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  those  persons 
who  may  remain  in  occupancy  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  preclude  the  adj  .istment, 
relocation,  reconstruction,  cr  abandonment 
of  State  highways  situated  in  the  National 
Area,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  the  custody  of  such  highways  upon 
entermg  Into  such  arrangements  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
jurisdiction  over  the  National  Area  has  been 
transferred  to  him  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  deems  appropriate  and  in  the 
best   interest    of    the   general    welfare. 

(h)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  la  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved, and  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  Its 
political  subdivisions,  shall  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  that  portion  of  the  New 
River  that  lies  upstream  from  United  States 
Highway  Numbered  27.  Such  plan  shall  In- 
clude, among  other  things,  programs  to  en- 
hance the  environment  and  conserve  and  de- 
velop natural  resources,  and  to  minimize 
siltatlon  and  acid  mine  drainage.  Such 
plan,  with  recommendations,  includmg  those 
as  to  costs  and  administrative  responsibili- 
ties, shall  be  completed  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(i)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  jurisdiction  over  the  National 
Area  has  been  transferred  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  subsection,  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  develop- 
ment of  measures  and  programs  to  protect 
and  enhance  water  quality  within  the  Na- 
tional Area  and  to  insure  that  such  programs 


for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  water 
quality  do  not  diminish  otber  values  that 
are  to  be  protected  under  tills  section. 

(j)  (1)  Until  such  time  as  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  financially 
assisting  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, Mccreary  County,  Kentucky,  and 
Scott,  Morgan,  Pickett,  and  Fentress  Coun- 
ties in  Tennessee,  because  of  losses  which 
these  jurisdictions  wUl  sustain  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  certain  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty within  their  boundaries  may  be  Included 
within  the  National  Area  established  by  this 
section  and  thereafter  will  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  real  and  personal  property  taxes 
levied  or  imposed  by  them,  payments  shall  be 
made  to  them  on  an  annual  basis  in  an 
amount  equal  to  those  taxes  levied  or  Im- 
posed on  such  property  for  the  last  taxable 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  such  payments  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  June  30, 
1976,  June  30,  1977,  June  30,  1978,  and  June 
30,  1979,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $32,850,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  other  than  subsection  (j)  of 
this  section.  No  moneys  shall  be  appropriated 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  109.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE    II— RIVER    BASIN    MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  addition  to  previous  au- 
thorizations, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  development  of  each 
river  basin  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  referred  to  In  the  first 
column  below,  which  was  basically  authorized 
by  the  Act  referred  to  by  date  of  enactment 
in  the  second  column  below,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  that  shown  opposite  such  river 
basin  in  the  third  column  below: 


Date 


Amount 


Alabamj-Coosa  River  Basin 

Arkansas  River  Basin 

Brazos  River  Basin 

Central  and  southern  Florida.  . 

Columbia  River  Basin 

Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies    

Missouri  River  Basin 

North  Branch,  Susquehanna 
River  Basin 

Ohio  River  Basin 

Ouachita  River  Basin 

Red  River  Waterway  project 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin 

South  Platte  River  Basin 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.. 

White  River  Basin 


Mar.  2,1945 
June  28, 1938 
Sept.  3.1954 
June  30,1948 
June  28, 1944 

May  15,1928 
June  28, 1938 

July  3, 1958 
June  22, 1936 
May  17,1950 
Aug.  13,1968 
Dec.  22,1944 
May  17,1950 
June  28,1938 
do 


J31,000,000 
14. 000, OCO 
19. 000,  000 
15,000,000 
94, 000,  000 

211.000.000 
72, 000, 000 

64. 000. 000 
1?0,000,000 
4, 000,  000 
9, 000. 000 
83, 000.  000 
15,000,000 
4, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 


(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$764,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  initiate  the  second  phase  of  the  bank 
erosion  control  works  and  setback  levees  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Hotise  Document  Numbered 
93-151,  and  the  monetary  authorization  for 
the  Sacramento  River  Basin,  basically  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  Is 
increased  by  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  for 
such  purpose. 

Sec.  203.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tbe 


"River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of 

1974". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Ray  Roberts, 
Harold   T.    Johnson, 
Glenn  M.  Andeeson, 
Robert  A.  Roe, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
Gene  Snyder, 
Don  H.  Clausen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Gravel, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Lloyd  Bfntsen, 

QtJENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 

William   L.   Scott. 
Howard  Baker, 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o]  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatary  St.atemext  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report; 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute   amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Hovise  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

TITLE   I— WATER   RESOURCES    DEVELOP- 
MENT 

ADVANCED  ENGINEERING  AND  DESIGN"  ALTKORIZA- 
TION 

Hovse  bill 

This  section  establishes  a  new  procedure 
for  authorization  of  major  water  resources 
development  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake  the  Phase 
I  design  memorandum  stage  of  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  of  major  water  re- 
sources development  projects  substantially 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  condi- 
tions recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  reports  designated  in  section  1. 
Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  undertake  advanced 
engineering  and  design  for  the  projects  in 
subsection  (a)  after  completion  of  the  Phase 
I  design  memorandum  stage  of  such  projects 
only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neei-s,  transmitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  project  is  without 
substantial  controversy,  that  it  is  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as 
appropriate,  in  the  designated  reports,  and 
that  the  advanced  engineering  and  design 
will  be  compatible  with  any  project  modi- 
fications which  may  be  under  consideration. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
subsection  (b)  an  amoiuit  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,  and  such  fimds  may  not  be  used 
for  land  acquisition  or  construction. 

The  following  projects  are  authorized 
under  this  section: 


Project 


H.  Doc.  No.     Federal  cc ; 


Virginia  Beach,  Va,       92  3fi5  $954,000 

Buena  Vista,  Va .  .           93  56  665.000 

Camp  Ground  Lake,  Ky 92-374  330,000 

Bowie  Creek.  Miss 92-359  390.000 

Pearl  Ri.er.  Miss 92  282  310.000 

Zumbro  River,  Rochester,  Minn 93  156  150.000 

Greenville   Harbor,    Miss.,   Senate 

Document 93-38  200.000 

Warren  to  Wilkinson  Counties,  Miss. 

(Natchez  area) 93-148  150.000 

B:ishley  Bayou,  La 93-157  300,000 

Roaring  River  Reservoir.  N.C 400,000 

Currv  Creek  Reservoir,  Ga 400,000 

Dalion  Reservoir,  Ga 440,000 

Bianco  River,  Tex 92  364  177,000 

Arkansas  River.  Colo 93-143  1,140,000 

Center  Creek,  Miss 92-351  150.000 

Libby  Reregulaling  Dam,  Mont 93  29  10.000 

Senate  amendment 

This  provi.slon  is  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  with  the  addition  of  a  flood  protection 
project.  Lower  MissisGlppi  Basin,  Warren  to 
Wilkinson  Counties,  Vicksburg  Yazoo  area. 
Mississippi,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,- 
000  and  a  flood  protection  project  at  Days 
Creek  Dam,  South  Umpqua  River,  Oregon  at 
an  e.^timated  cost  of  $400,000. 

Conference  substitute — Section  1 

This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  with 
the  additional  projects  authorized  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  with  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  project  at  Libby  Reregulating 
Dam.  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,000  as  provided  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

WATER  RLSOLRCFS  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZATION 
(POCATAUCO    RIVER    BASIN,    WEST    VIRGINIA  > 

House  bill 
This  section  authorizes  projects  for  con- 
struction In  their  full  amount.  These  proj- 
ects and  their  costs  are  as  follows: 

Project:  Federal  cost 

Tamaqua,     Pa $2,355,000 

Charles  River.  Mass 7.  340,  000 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 1.840,000 

Senate  amendment 
This  provision  is  the  same  as  the  Hotise 
witli  the  addition  of  a  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  related  purposes,  in 
the  Pocatalico  River  Basin.  West  Virginia, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,568,900. 

Conference  substitute — Sections  2  and  5 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill.  The 
additional  project  authorized  by  the  Senate 
amendment  In  the  Pocatalico  River  Basin, 
West  Virginia,  is  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  as  a  separate  section  num- 
bered  5. 

WEST  TENNESSEE  TRIBUTARIES 

House  bill 

Section  3  authorizes  modification  of  the 
authorized  project  for  the  Obion  and  Forked 
Deer  Rivers  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  lands  for  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,600.- 
000. 

Senate   amendment 

Section  5(b)  modifies  the  authorized  proj- 
ect for  the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  32,000  acres  of 
land  to  be  set  aside  for  fish  and  wildlife 
management,  recreation,  and  purposes  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  All  such  lands  ac- 
quired shall  be  available  for  public  use,  con- 
sistent with  good  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices. The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  required  to 
use  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  annually  to  the  project  to  Im- 
plement these  mitigation  features.  $6,600.- 
000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  modification. 


Conference   substitute — Section   3 
Except  for  technical  and  clerical  amend^ 
ments,  this  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend, 
ment. 

SMALL     BOAT     HARBOR     OPtR.\TION     AND 
MAINTENANCE 

House   bill 

Section  6  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec 
tion  103  of  th.e  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  197# 
to  provide  that  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  general  navigation  fea- 
tures of  small  boat  harbor  projects  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States.  This  applies  to 
all  projects  authorized  by  this  Act,  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of'  1963, 
section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960.  those  authorized  between  January  t, 
1970,  and  December  31,  1970.  and  to  projectt 
heretofore  authorized  in  accordance  with  thli 
policy. 

Senate  ainendm^ent 

Ko  comparable  provision. 

Conference   substitute — Section    6 

This  is  the  s.ime  as  the  House  bUl. 

NORTH     BRANCH,    CHICAGO    RHER,     ILLINOIS 

House  bill 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  thif 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi* 
neers.  to  provide  for  continued  maintenance 
of  the  channel  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  Illinois,  free  of  debris,  and 
authorires  not  to  exceed  S150,0(X)  for  thi» 
purpose  per  fiscal  year. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  7 

This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  with  aii 
additional  requirement  that  the  non-Federal 
interest  pay  25  percent  of  the  maintenancii 
costs. 

DEAtTHORIZ.^TION 

House  bill 

ThLs  section  provides  that  as  soon  as  po5 
sible  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  at  least  once  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  througi 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  review  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  list  of  those  authorized 
projecta  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  have 
been  authorised  for  at  least  eight  years  with- 
out any  congresiional  appropriations  within 
the  last  eight  years  and  which  he  determmec 
should  no  longer  be  authorized.  Each  project 
so  listed  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  together 
with  his  reasons  for  the  recommendations. 
Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  list,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  throvigh  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  must  obtain  the  views  of  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  and  the  Governor  of 
ear  h  state  in  which  the  project  is  located, 
and  these  views  accompany  the  list  sub- 
mitted, to  Congress. 

A  project  on  the  list  Is  no  longer  author- 
ized after  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  delivery  of  the  list  unless  during 
that  period  either  the  House  or  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  adopts  a  resoUitioii 
stating  that  the  project  shall  continue  to  be 
an  authorized  project  The  provisions  of  the 
section  do  not  applv  to  any  project  in  a  list 
of  projects  submitted  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  preceding  the  adjournment 
of  a  session  of  Congress  sine  die. 

Nothing  in  the  section  is  to  be  constrred 
as  precluding  the  Secretary  from  withd:aw- 
Ing  any  project  or  projects  from  the  list  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day 
period. 

The  section  is  not  applicable  to  any  project 
which  has  been  included  in  a  resolution  stat* 
Ing  that  it  should  continue  to  be  authorizedi 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Er.giueers,  Is  required  to  review 
a  i:roje:t  fcr  Inclusion  la  the  list  of  projects 
rrovldod  for  In  subEection  (aWf  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  either  the  Horse  or  Senate 
r  bile  Works  Committee.  If  the  project  Is 
not  li^.cUided  In  any  of  the  first  three  llsto 
6;:bmltted  to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
resolv.tlon.  r.  re^.ort  giving  the  reasons  for  not 
recommending  deauthorlzatlon  must  be 
iui^mltted  to  the  Hou-se  an  J  Senate  Commit- 
tee3  on  Public  Works  not  later  than  the  date 
of  the  third  list  submitted  to  Congress  after 
tl.c  date  of  the  resolution. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  provides  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  at  leaist  once  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  review  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  list  of  those  authorized 
projects  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  have 
been  authorized  for  at  least  eight  years,  for 
which  no  construction  appropriations  have 
been  made  during  that  period,  and  which  he 
determines  should  no  longer  be  authorized. 
Each  project  so  listed  Is  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers together  with  his  reasons  for  the  rec- 
onunendatiooa.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
list,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  must  obtain 
the  views  of  Interested  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Governor  of  each  state  In  which  the  proj- 
ect Is  located,  and  these  views  accompany  the 
list  submitted  to  Congress. 

Deauthorlzatlon  of  a  project  on  the  list  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  both  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  stating  that  such  project 
shall  not  continue  to  be  an  authorized 
project. 

Nothing  In  the  section  is  to  be  construed 
as  precluding  the  Secretary  from  withdraw- 
ing any  project  or  projects  from  the  list  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  as  described. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  required  to  review 
a  project  for  Inclusion  in  the  list  of  projects 
provided  for  In  subsection  fa)  If  requested 
by  a  resoltJtlon  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  If  the  project  Is 
not  Included  In  any  of  the  first  three  lists 
submitted  to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
resolution,  a  report  giving  the  reasons  for  not 
recommending  deauthorlzatlon  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works  not  later  than  the  date  of 
the  third  list  submitted  to  Congress  after  the 
date  of  the  resolution. 

Conference  substitute — Seciwn  12 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  provision 
with  the  additional  requirement  that  before 
submitting  a  list  of  projects  for  deauthorlza- 
tlon to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Is  to  notify  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  in  whose  State  and  district  the  project 
would  be  located  of  Its  mcluslon  on  such  list. 

Umx  RIVZB  HTLST,  SOXTTH  CAROLINA 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
This  secuon  would  authorize  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  undertake  emergency  dredg- 
ing to  maintain  the  necesearj-  navigation 
cbannel  depth  In  Little  River  Inlet,  South 
Carolina,  until  such  time  as  the  project  au- 
thorized In  that  area  under  Section  201  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  has  been 
completed.  Cost  of  the  dredging  is  estimated 
at  $76,000  a  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  period. 

Conference  substitute — Section  15 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

NORFORK    BESERVIOa    BRIDGE,    ARKANSAS 

House  bill 
Section    IG    modifies    the    comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  In 
the  White  River  Basin  to  provide  for  a  free 


highway  bridge  over  Norfork  Lake  In  the 
area  where  U.S.  Highway  62  and  Arkansas 
State  Highway  101  were  inundated  as  a  resxUt 
of  the  construction  of  the  Norfork  Dam  and 
Lake.  This  Is  conditioned  upon  the  State 
paying  to  the  United  States  compensation 
received  in  1943  with  l.nterest  from  that  date. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  15  Is  essentially  the  same  as  this 
provision  in  the  House  bill  except  that  the 
Interest  on  the  sum  to  be  repaid  Is  to  be 
compounded  annually  and  compensated  on 
the  average  prevailing  ratee  for  Federal  obli- 
gations during  the  period. 

Conference  substituit — Sec'ion  16 
This  Is  the  same  as  the-  Senate  provision. 

MELVERN  AND  POMON.\  lAKES,  KANSAS 

House  bill 
Section  17  modiaes  the  project  for  Melvern 
Lake  and  Pomona  Lake,  Kansas,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Septem- 
ber 3,  1954,  to  authorize  the  Improvements 
of  service  roads  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
projects  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
determines  necessary  for  the  appropriate 
utilization  of  the  projects.  The  Federal  share 
Is  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the  cost  and 
the  authorization  to  carry  out  this  section 
Is  not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

Senate  amendfiuent 
No  comparable  provision] 

Conference  snbstituta — Section  17 
This  is  the  same  as  the  Htouse  bill. 

TTJTTLE  CREFK  R'     :  P.:<  IE.  KANSAS 

House  bill 
Section  18  modifies  the  project  for  Tuttle 
Creek  Reservoir,  Kansas,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve  a  portion 
of  PAS  1208  to  provide  access  to  recreation 
areas.  The  Federal  share  of  the  project  Is 
not  to  exceed  70  percent  and  the  authoriza- 
tion to  carry  out  this  section  is  not  to  exceed 
$500,000. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comp.arable   provision. 

Conference  substitute— Section  18 
Tl-.ls  is  the  same  as  the  House  bUl. 

SPOn,  DISPOSAL  PACnjTIES 

House  bill 

Section    23    amends    seetion    123    of    the 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 

If    the   Administrator   of   the    Environment 

Protection  Agency  makes  his  findings  which 

permit    waiver   of    the    noc -Federal-interest 

contribution    after    repayment    agreements 

have  been  entered  Into  any  payments  due 

after  the  date  of  the  finding  shall  be  waived. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute— Section  23 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

EMERGENCY    BANK    PP.OTtCTION    WORIiS 

House  bill 

This  section  increa.ses  the  monetary  lim- 
itations applicable  to  emergency  bank  pro- 
tection works  underUken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Individual  project  amount  Is 
raised  from  $50,000  to  $250,000  and  the 
annual  expenditure  limitation  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $5,000,000.  The  section  also  clarifies 
the  application  of  the  authority  by  adding 
churches,  hospitals,  schools  and  other  non- 
profit public  services  to  the  definition  of 
facilities  which  are  eligible  for  protection. 
Senate  amcTidtnent 

This  Is  essentialjy  the  same  as  the  House 
provision  except  that  the  annual  expendi- 
ture limitation  is  Increased  from  $1,000,000 
to  $10,000,000.  The  section  ki  modified  to  add 
shoreline  protection  works  to  the  type  of 
emergency    works   authoriaed. 

Conference  si.bstitute— Section  27 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


KOCK   ISI^ND  BamcB 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  construction 
of  approaches  to  the  eastern  end  of  Rock 
lElanrI,  Illinois,  Centennial  Brid;o.  It  p.mends 
the  Rock  Island  Toll  Bridge  Act,  52  Stat. 
110,  by  inserting  "(Including  ilie  eastern  ap- 
proach in  Rock  Isla-id,  IlllnoLj) ."  after  the 
provisions  for  reconstruction,  enlargement, 
and  extension.  This  amendment  would  apply 
specifically  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge 
and  work  is  to  commence  prior  to  December 
1,  1974,  and  shall  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1977. 

Senate  amendrient 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute^Scction  29 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Hoixse  bill. 

ATLAJtnC    COAST    OP    LONG    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK 

House  bill 
Talr,  section  modifies  the  project  for  the 
Atlantl-  coast  of  Long  Island,  Fire  Island 
Inlet  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  to  pro- 
vide that  non -Federal  Interests  shall  (1)  con- 
tribute 30  per  centum  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
project,  Including  the  value  of  lands,  ease- 
ments and  -ights  of  way;  (2)  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages  due  to 
the  construction  works;  and  (3)  maintain 
and  operate  the  Improvements  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Seriate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute—Section  31 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

STREAMBANK     EROSION     CONTROL OHIO     RIVER, 

MISSOURI   RIVER,   YAZOO  RIVEB,   AND   GENERAL 

House  bill 

One  section  avithorlzes  a  varied  and  com- 
prehensive approach  to  find  means  of  pre- 
venting and  reducing  the  damages  caused  by 
the  severe  erosion  problems  along  the  Ohio 
River.  The  section  authorizes  an  Intensive 
evaluation  of  the  erosion  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  bank  protection  works 
should  be  provided  at  this  time.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop 
and  evaluate  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  bank  protection,  conduct  research  tjn  soil 
stability.  Identify  the  causes  of  erosion,  and 
recommend  means  for  prevention  and  correc- 
tion of  the  problems.  The  results  of  these 
studies  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers,  !s  au- 
thorized to  construct  and  evaluate  demon- 
stration projects  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  This  will  enatfle  the  Corps  to 
attempt  and  evaluate  differing  types  of  pro- 
tective measures  as  part  of  the  overall  study 
of  the  problem. 

For  the  demonstration  projects,  the  non- 
Federal  interests  must  provide  without  co.st 
to  the  United  States  lands,  easements  and 
rights  of  way  necessary  for  construction  and 
operation  of  the  projects;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
projects:  and  operate  and  maintain  the  proj- 
ects after  completion. 

Another  section  authorizes  a  combination 
of  emergency  work  and  studies  to  help  pre- 
vent and  reduce  damages  from  streambank 
erosion  in  the  reach  of  the  Missouri  River 
between  Fort  Randall  Dam,  South  Dakota, 
and  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  It  provides  for  emer- 
gency bank  stabilization  works  as  determined 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  This 
determination  Is  to  be  made  In  cooperation 
with  the  Governors  of  the  involved  States 
with  regard  to  priority  of  locations  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  nature  o  fthe  protective 
works.  Non -Federal  Interests  must  furnish 
necessary  lands,  easements  and  rights  of  way; 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  fron^ 
damages  due  to  the  projects;  and  operate  anc 
maintain  the  projects  after  completion. 
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The  section  also  authorizes  and  directs  an 
intensive  evaluation  of  streambank  erosion 
along  the  Missouri  River  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  additional  bank  protec- 
tion works  should  be  provided  at  this  time. 
In  addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  de- 
velop and  evaluate  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  bank  protection,  conduct  research 
on  soil  stability;  Identify  the  causes  of  ero- 
sion, and  recommend  means  for  prevention 
and  correction  of  the  problems.  The  results  of 
the  studies,  with  recommendations,  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Section  35  modifies  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Army  to  undertake  a  demonstration  pilot 
study  program  of  bank  stabilization  on  the 
delta  and  hill  areas  of  the  Yazoo  River  Basin, 
Mississippi,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,500,000. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  12  (a)  through  (el  of  the  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  $25,000,000  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  a  streambank  erosion  control 
demonstration  program.  The  program  Is  to 
consist  of  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  of 
streambank  erosion;  (2)  development  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  for  protection, 
research,  and  identification  of  causes;  (3)  a 
report  to  Congress  together  with  recommen- 
dations; and  (4)  demonstration  projects  In- 
cluding bank  protection  works.  Demonstra- 
tion projects  are  to  be  undertaken  at  a 
variety  of  places  Including  specifically  sites 
on  the  Ohio  River,  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  the  Missouri  River  in  North  Dakota  at 
or  below  Garrison  Dam,  and  the  Delta  and 
Hill  areas  of  the  Yazoo  River  Basin.  Non-Fed- 
eral Interests  must  provide  without  cost 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  hold 
and  save  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 
ages, and  operate  and  maintain  the  project 
on  completion. 

Conference  substitute — Section  32 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

NEWBtTRCH  LOCK  AND  DAM,  INDIANA 

House  amendment 
This  section  modifies  the  project  for  New- 
burgh  Lock  and  Dam,  Indiana,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank  protec- 
tion work  along  the  Ohio  River  at  Newburgh, 
Indiana.  Local  Interests  are  required  to  fur- 
nish necessary  lands,  easements  and  rights 
of  way,  operate  and  maintain  the  works  after 
completion,  and  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction works. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  3i 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

ALEtrrlAN    ISLANDS,    AL.\SKA 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  plans  for  the  removal  and  disposal  of  debris 
and  obsolete  buildings  in  the  vicinities  of 
Port  Heiden,  Cold  Bay,  Unalaska.  and  Unmak 
Island  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska.  This 
study  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Conference  substitute— Section  33 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

AtTBtTRN    DAM    AND    RESERVOIR 

House  bill 

Section  36  amends  section  222  of  the  Flood 

Control  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the  con- 

structlon   of  a  two-lane   all-weather  paved 

road  extending  from  Old  United  States  High- 


way 40,  near  Weimar,  California,  to  the 
Eldorado  County  Road  near  Spanish  Dry 
Diggings. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  36 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS  OF  CASH  CONTRIBCTIONS 

House  bill 

This  section  modifies  the  project  for  San 
Luis  Obispo  Harbor,  California,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  accept  in  annual 
installments  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion the  cash  contribution  of  local  Interests 
required  by  the  project. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  71  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  per- 
mit the  cash  contribution  required  of  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  prior  to  construction 
of  a  water  resources  project,  as  part  of  their 
share,  to  be  made  in  annual  installments 
during  construction.  When  there  is  no  provi- 
sion of  law  that  would  permit  extended  re- 
payment, this  section  would  ease  the  finan- 
cial burden  placed  on  non-Federal  public 
bodies  to  fund  in  a  single  payment  those 
projects  which  take  longer  than  one  year, 
and  often  many  years,  to  construct.  TTie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  would  deterniine  the 
schedule  of  annual  Installments,  not  neces- 
sarily uniform,  which  would  provide  for 
equitable  non-Federal  prepayment  prior  to 
accomplishment  of  pertinent  project  work 
and  be  compatible  with  the  construction 
schedules  of  the  Clilef  of  Engineers.  This 
section  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  modify  existing  agreements  to 
permit  such  a  schedule  of  annual  Install- 
ments, upon  the  request  of  the  non-Federal 
Interests. 

Conference  substitute — Section  40 
This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

WATER    EESOtTRCES   DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

OHIO    RIVER    BASIN 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  detailed  study 
and  report  of  the  total  benefits  and  costs 
attributable  to  the  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects  undertaken  In  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  by  the  Ccmtjs  of  Engineers.  Tlie  evalua- 
tion of  benefits  and  costs  Is  to  include  con- 
sideration of  the  enhancement  of  regional 
economic  development,  quality  of  the  total 
environment,  the  weU  being  of  the  people, 
and  the  national  economic  development.  The 
report  of  the  study  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  two  years  after  funds  are 
made  available  to  Initiate  the  study.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  section. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  41 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER riEH    AND    WILDLIFE 

LANDS 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  17  provides  that  the  project  for 
flood  control  and  Improvement  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  Is  modified  to  provide  that 
In  the  case  of  lands  authorized  to  be  acquired 
for  mitigating  losses  to  wUdllfe  which  lands 
have  not  yet  been  acquired  and  which  no 
longer  are  suitable  for  that  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  substi- 
tute lands  not  to  exceed  the  previously  au- 
thorized acreage. 


Conference  substitute — Section  42 
Tills  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

ZILPO    RECREATION    AREA 

House  bill 
Section  43  provides  that  any  proposed  road 
to  the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area  shall  not  be 
constructed  to  the  Cave  Run  Lake  Project 
in  Kentucky  until  there  is  a  full  opportu- 
nity for  public  review  and  comment  on  the 
environmental  impact  statement  pertaining 
to  any  .such  proposed  road. 

Senate   amendment 
Section  24,  except  for  technical  changes, 
is  the  same  as  the  House  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  43 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1970 

House    bill 

This  .section  amends  section  252  of  the 
Disaster  Reliei  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
the  costs  of  replacing  certain  commtmity 
service.s.  for  which  the  Act  provides  assist- 
ance, shall  include  those  costs  incurred 
in  obtaining  substitute  services  during  the 
period  of  repair,  restoration,  reconstruction, 
or  replacement  of  facilities  to  the  extent 
such  costs  exceed  the  cost  which  would  have 
been  incurred  in  providing  such  services  but 
lor  the  disaster. 

Senate   amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  45 
Tilts  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

CONTR.\CT     FOR     WATER WYNOOCHEE     DAM     ANO 

LAKE,     WASHINGTON 

House   bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  amend  the  contract  between  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  the  United 
States  for  use  of  storage  space  In  the  Wynoo- 
chee  River,  Washington,  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply. 

The  amended  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  present  demand  water 
supply  will  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  after  the  project  is  first  used  for  stor- 
age of  water  for  water  supply,  with  the  first 
annual  payment  being  a  minimum  of  0.2 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be  re- 
paid, and  the  annual  payments  being  in- 
creased by  02  per  centum  each  year  untu 
the  tenth  year.  Sub.sequent  annual  payments 
for  the  balance  of  forty  years  will  be  one- 
fortieth  of  the  balance  remaining  after  the 
tenth  payment. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  "En- 
gineers, to  amend  the  contract  between  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  the 
United  States  for  use  of  storage  space  in  tiie 
Wynoochee  River,  Washington,  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply. 

The  amended  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  Initial  and  subsequent  payments,  includ- 
ing Interest,  for  the  present  demand  water 
supply  storage  may  be  deferred  for  a  period 
up  to  ten  years.  Payments  are  thus  deferred 
until  the  city  finds  customers  for  the  water 
or  until  the  ten-year -period  Is  up.  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

Conference  substitute — Section  46 
This  provision  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  except  that  the  first  annual  payment 
shall  be  a  minimum  of  0.1  per  centum  of  the 
total  principal  amount  to  be  repaid  and  the 
annual  payments  shall  be  Increased  by  0.1 
percent  each  year  until  the  lOth  year  at 
which  time  the  payment  shall  be  1  per 
centum.  Subsequent  annual  payments  for 
the  balance  (including  Interest  for  50  years) 
of  40  years  shaU  be  one-fortieth  of  the  bal- 
ance remaining  after  the  10th  payment. 
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FISH    HATCHEKT WTNOOCHES   DAM   ANB   1.AKE, 

WASHINGTON 

House  bill 
This  section  modifies  the  project  for  Wyn- 
oochee  Dam  and  Lake  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transfer  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton not  to  exceed  $696,000  for  construction 
of  flsti  hatchery  facilities  for  mitigation  of 
project -caused  losses  of  natural  spawning 
areas  for  trout. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  51  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion except  that  the  amount  estimated   Is 
$32,000  le«B  than  that  contained  In  the  House 
provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  47 
This  is  the  sanu  as  the  House  bill. 

nSH    HATCHERT UBBT    DAM,    MONTANA 

House  bill 
Section  48  Increases  the  authorization  for 
Federal  participation  tn  the  fish  hatchery 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  Libby  Dam, 
Montana,  from  $750,000  to  $4,000,000. 
Senate  amendment 
Sectk>n  33,  except  f<v  technical  changes, 
Is  the  same  as  the  House  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  48 
This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

COUNTY  REIMBURSEMENT LIPBY  DAM, 

I  MONTANA 

House  bill 
This  section  modifies  the  project  for  Libby 
Dam.  Montana,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  reimburse  Boundary  County, 
Idaho,  for  the  cost  incurred  to  elevate,  relo- 
cate, or  reconstruct  the  bridge  located  at 
the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek  as  it  Joins  the 
Kootenai  River.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  19  is  the  same  as  the  Hotise  pro- 
Tlslon  except  that  the  authorization  is  un- 
limited. 

Conference  substitute — Section  50 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  authorization 
Is  set  at  $350,000. 

CEAND  RIVER.  MISSOt7RI  AND  IOWA 

House  biU 
This  section  modifies  the  project  for  flood 
protection  on  the  Grand  River  and  tribu- 
taries, Missouri  and  Iowa,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  to  authorize  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  engineer- 
ing and  design  of  the  Pattonsburg  Lake  proj- 
ect so  as  not  to  preclude  the  subsequent 
addition  of  power.  Prior  to  Initiation  of  con- 
struction, the  Chief  of  Engineers  must  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  on  the  scope  and 
scale  of  the  project  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  area  for  further  action  by  the 
Congress.  Modification  of  the  project  to  in- 
clude hydroelectric  power  wou)'.I  req-.iire  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  32  modifies  the  project  for  flood 
protection  on  the  Grand  River  and  tribu- 
taries. Missouri  and  Iowa,  to  authorize  the 
Chief  of  SiigineerB  to  proceed  with  engineer- 
ing and  design  of  the  Pattonsburg  Lake  proj- 
ect so  as  not  to  preclude  the  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  power.  Therefore,  this  section  pro- 
vides for  the  review  of  the  economics  of  the 
project,  advantages  of  advanced  bridge  par- 
ticipation, continued  participation  in  town 
relocation,  and  additionally  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  proceed 
with  the  project  considered  most  suited  to 
meeting  area  needs,  subject  to  the  siibmls- 
slon  to  a  report  to  the  Congress  for  action  as 
appropriate. 


Conference  substitute — Section  53 
This  is  the  same  aa  the  Senate  amendment. 

SHORELINE    EROSION    CONTROL    DEMONSTRATION 
ACT 

House  hill 

This  section,  which  la  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstration 
Act  of  1973,"  authorizes  a  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  low-cost  means  to  prevent 
and  control  shoreline  erosion.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  directed  to  establish  and  con- 
duct, for  a  period  of  fi»e  years,  a  national 
shoreline  eroelon  control  development  and 
demonstration  program,  consisting  of  plan- 
ning, constructing,  operating,  evaluating,  and 
demonstrating,  prototype  devices,  both  en- 
gineered and  vegetative.  ITie  program  Is  to  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the 
Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  established 
by  the  Act. 

Demonstration  projects  are  to  be  under- 
taken at  no  less  than  two  sites  each  on  the 
shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  Is  es- 
tablished, to  be  composed  of  Individuals  who 
are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  shoreline 
erosion,  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  program. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual progress  report  and  a  final  evaluation 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives Committee  on  Public  WorV.s.  A  total 
of  $8,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  program. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section,  which  13  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstration 
Act  of  1973,"  authorizes  a  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrat«  low-coet  means  to  prevent 
and  control  shoreline  erosicm.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  directed  to  establish  and  con- 
duct, for  a  period  of  five  yeajs,  a  national 
shoreline  erosion  control  development  and 
demonstration  profrram,  consisting  of  plan- 
ning, constructing,  operating,  evaluating, 
and  demonstrating,  prototype  devices,  both 
engineered  and  vegetative.  The  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  estab- 
lished by  this  section. 

Demonstration  projects  are  to  be  under- 
taken at  no  less  thnn  two  sites  each  on  the 
shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Great  Lake^  and  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  at  specified  locations  of  serious 
erosion  along  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay. 

A  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  Is  es- 
tablished, to  be  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  knowledgeable  wltli  respect  to  shoreline 
erosion,  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  program. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  submit  an 
annual  progress  report  and  a  final  evaluation 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives Committee  on  Public  Works.  A  total 
of  $8,000,000  is  authori.icd  for  the  program 
over  five  fiscal  years. 

Conference  sttbstiti^te — Section  54 
This  is  the  same  na  the  Senate  amendment, 
except   that   the   provision  relating  to  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  panel  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  House  bill. 

INDIVIDUAL   REIMBURSEMENT— LIBBY    DAM, 
MONTAKA 

House  hill 
No  proviiion. 

Senate  amendment 
This  section  modifies  tjie  project  for  Libby 
Dam,  Montana,  to  autliorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  compensate  drainage  districts 
and  owners  of  levied  and  unlevied  tracts,  in 
Kootenai  Flats,  Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for 
modification  to  facilities,  and  additional 
pumping  costs  made  necessary  by  higher  wa- 
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ter  levels,  and  crop  and  other  damages  re- 
sulting from  higher  flows  during  drawdown 
operations  at  Libby  Dam. 

Conference  substitute — Section  56 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  compensation  is  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000. 

SMALL    FLOOD    PROTECTION    PROJECTS    IN 
OISASTEK    AREAS 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  construction 
of  small  flood  protection  projects  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  work 
is  advisable  and  protects  an  area  which  has 
been  declared  to  be  a  major  disaster  area  In 
the  five  year  period  preceding  the  exercise  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  section.  No  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion may  be  allotted  for  any  one  project,  and 
there  is  authorized  not  to  exceed  $25  million 
In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  to  construct  these  projects.  The  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  section  may  not  be 
constructed  in  areas  Intended  to  be  protected 
by  projects  which  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  The  normal  provisions 
of  local  cooperation  for  flood  control  apply. 
Senate  amendment 

Subsection  (a)  amends  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  construct  small 
flood  control  projects  by  Increasing  the  an- 
nual expenditure  limitation  to  $50  million 
and  the  individual  project  limitation  to  $2 
million. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  construction 
of  small  flood  protection  projects  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress  when  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  work 
is  advisable  and  protects  an  area  which  has 
been  declared  to  be  a  major  disaster  area 
in  the  five  year  period  preceding  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  author- 
ity contained  in  this  section.  No  more  than 
$2  million  may  be  allotted  for  any  one  proj- 
ect, and  there  is  authorised  not  to  exceed 
$25  million  In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  to  construct  these  projects. 
The  projects  authorized  by  this  section  may 
not  be  constructed  In  areas  Intended  to  be 
protected  by  projects  which  have  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress.  The  normal 
provisions  of  local  cooperation  for  flood  con- 
trol apply. 

Conference  substitute — Section  €1 
The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  by  in- 
creasing the  annual  expenditure  limitation 
to  $30,000,000  and  by  increasing  the  individ- 
ual project  limitation  to  $2,000,000  for  a  proj- 
ect at  a  locality  if  the  project  protects  an 
area  declared  to  have  been  a  major  disaster 
area  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Acts  in 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  the 
work  advisable. 

DELETION  OF  WATER  QUALITY  STORAGE 

House  bill 
Section  C5  provides  that  when  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  determines  that  storage  in  a  project 
for  regulation  of  streamflow  for  water  quality 
is  not  needed  or  is  needed  in  a  different 
amount,  the  project  rcay  be  modified  accord- 
ingly and  any  storage  no  longer  required  for 
water  quality  may  be  used  for  other  author- 
ized purposes  of  the  project.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  are  not  to  apply  to  any  project 
where  the  benefits  attributable  to  water 
quality  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
project  benefits. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  68  authorizes  the  modification  of 
projects  in  the  same  mancer  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  modification  of 
the  project  is  to  take  effect  on  adoption  of 
resolutions  approving  such  modification  by 
the  Public  Works  Committees  and  the  pro- 


vision? of  this  section  are  not  to  apply  to 
any  project  where  the  benefits  attributable 
to  water  quality  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  project  benefits. 

Con/ercfice  substitute — Section  65 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  and  Sen- 
ate amendment  modified  to  provide  that  the 
modification  of  a  project  where  the  water 
quality  benefits  are  between  15  and  25  per- 
cent will  take  eSect  only  on  adoption  of  res- 
olutions of  approval  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  provisions  of  the 
section  are  not  to  apply  to  any  project  where 
water  quality  benefits  exceed  25  per  centum. 
As  iised  In  this  provision,  the  term  "appropri- 
ate committee"  would  mean  in  the  case  of 
water  resources  projects  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  case  of  such  projects  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Congress. 

LITTLE    CALUMET    RIVER,    ILLINOIS 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  undertake  measures  to  clear  that 
portion  of  the  Little  Calumet  River,  Blinols, 
between  the  point  of  Its  confluence  with  the 
Calumet-Sag  channel  and  the  Indiana  State 
line,  of  fallen  trees,  roots,  silt,  and  other 
debris  and  objects  which  contribute  to 
flooding,  unsightliness,  and  pollution  of  the 
liver.  Non-Federal  interests  are  required  to 
provide  local  cooperation  similar  to  that 
required  for  similar  project  purposes  in 
other  water  resources  projects. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Ccnference  substitute— Section  66 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

MUBEELLS    INLET,    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  umendmciit 

This  section  modifies  the  project  for  navi- 
gation at  Murrells  Inlet,  South  Carolina,  to 
require  the  performance  of  emergency  dredg- 
ing operations  to  maintain  channel  depths 
sufficient  to  permit  free  and  safe  improve- 
ment of  vessels  untU  the  authorized  project 
is  constructed, 

Confererice  substitute — .Secijon  €7 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

LOWER    RIO    GRANDE    BASIN 

House  bill 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  make  a  review  of  the  plan  of  devel- 
opment for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin  tn 
Willacy,  Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties, 
Texas,  recommended  as  Phase  I  in  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, dated  July  1969,  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  WUlacy-Hldalgo  Floodwater  Chan- 
nel, and  the  North  Floodway  Channel  as 
flood  control  improvements  for  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Basin. 

Senate  aincndment 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy.  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  undertake  the  Phase  I  design  memo- 
randum stage  of  the  project  Involving  the 
Willacy-Hidalgo  Floodwater  Bypass,  the  La- 
guana  Madre  Floodwater  Channel,  and  the 
North  Floodway  Channel  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Basin  in  Willacy,  Hidalgo,  and  Cam- 
eron Counties,  Texas,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  for  phase 
I  contained  in  the  comprehensive  study  and 
plan  of  development  for  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Bashi,  Texas,  dated  July  1969,  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture   In   cooperation  with   the  state 
of  Texas. 

This  section  authorizes  $600,000  for  the 
design  memorandum  stage  of  the  project  and 
provides  that  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  prepared  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  be  circulated  for  agency  com- 
ment as  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

Conference  substitute — Section  68 
Except  for  minor  technical  changes,  this  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

DADE    COUNTY,    FLORIDA 

House  bill 

This  section  modifies  the  project  for  beach 
erosion  control  arid  hurricane  flood  protec- 
tion in  Dade  County,  Florida,  to  provide  for 
construction  by  non-Federal  interests  and 
maintenance  by  Federal  or  non-Federal  In- 
terests of  a  segment  of  the  project  south  of 
Baker's  Haulover  Inlet.  The  non-Federal  In- 
terests would  be  reimbursed  the  Federal 
share  as  that  share  is  defined  in  the  original 
project  authorization.  The  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  non-Federal  Interests  In  advance  of 
regvtlar  Federal  scheduling  would  require 
prior  approval  by  the  Corps  to  assvire  its 
compliance  with  Corps  standards  for  com- 
bined beach  erosion-hurricane  protection 
and  its  conformity  with  the  larger  project  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  69 

This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

EAST    ROCK  A  WAT    INLET    TO    HOCKAWAY    INLET 
AND    JAMAICA    BAY,    NEW    YORK 

House  bill 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  commence  work  on  the  beach 
erosion  aspect  of  the  combined  hurrlcane- 
fiood  protection  and  beach  erosion  project 
at  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet 
and  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  Initiation  of 
construction  would  follow  completion  of  en- 
\ironmental  studies  and  receipt  of  adetjuate 
local  participation  assurances  lor  the  beach 
erosion  a.spect.  Local  hiterest  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
tlie  beach  erosion  aspect. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  wotild  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  commence  work  on  the  beach 
erosion  aspect  of  the  combined  hurricane- 
flood  protection  and  l)each  erosion  project 
at  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet 
and  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  Initiation  of 
construction  would  follow  completion  of  en- 
vironmental studies  and  receipt  of  adequate 
local  participation  assurances  for  the  beach 
erosion  aspect.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  increase  or  reduce  the  percentage 
of  total  costs  of  the  entire  project  to  be 
contributed  by  non-Federal  interests. 
Conference  substitute — Section  72 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

ARKANSAS — RED    RIVER    BASIN 

House  bill 
Section  74  modifies  the  project  for  water 
quality  control  in  the  Arkansas-Red  River 
Basin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  area  Vin  fea- 
ture of  the  project  prior  to  the  approval  re- 
quired by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Senate  amend/nent 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute — Section  74 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

VISITOR    PROTECTION 

House  bill 
Section   75   requires  the  Secretan,'  of  the 
Army  to  study  the  need  for  and  meaiis  of 


providing  visitor  protection  services  at  water 
resources  development  projects  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  to  report  to  Congress  not  later  tha^i 
December  31,  1974. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conferevce  substitute — Section  75 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

FEDERAL    WATER    PEOJECT    RECREATION    ACT 

House  bill 

This  section  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  separate  costs  allocated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  from  fifty 
percent  to  seventy-five  percent. 
Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

ConfeTcnce  substitute — Section  77 
Except  for  technical  changes,  this  is  thle 
same  as  the  House  bill. 

PRINCIPLES    AND    STANDARDS 

House  bill 

This  section  enacts  into  law  the  interest 
rate  formula  used  in  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  water  resources  projects  as  es- 
tablished by  the  W'ater  Resources  Council 
in  1968.  It  also  enacts  into  law  the  so-called 
"Grandfather"  provision  adopted  by  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  to  determli.e  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  1968  fcrmuJa  to  pre\:cu-;t 
authorized  projects.  j 

ScTiate  amendment  | 

Section  66  provides  that  the  Interest  rate 
formula  to  be  used  in  plan  formulation  mid 
evaluations  for  discounting  future  benefit* 
and  computing  costs  and  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  land 
resources  projects  shall  be  those  published 
in  the  Fec'eral  Register  on  September  10, 
1973  (38  PR.  24777).  for  all  future  project* 
but  bars  Its  application  to  previously  au- 
thorized projects  or  thr>se  authorized  ift 
whole  or  in  part  by  this  bill. 

Conference  substitute — Section  80 

This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bii:  except 
for  a  technical  amendment  to  insure  that 
the  "grandfather"  provision  will  be  exactly 
as  contained  in  the  regulation  issued  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  applkabie  t© 
all  projects  In  the  same  manner  as  publiirhed 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  December  24.  I9t>a. 
In  addition,  a  new  subsection  has  been  added 
to  require  the  President  to  make  a  lull  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  prin- 
ciples and  standards  for  planning  and  evalt- 
uating  water  and  related  resources  project! 
and  cost  sharing  for  such  projects.  The  re 
port  of  this  study  Is  to  be  submitted  to  Con 
gress  not  later  than  one  year  after  funds  ar; 
first  apprc^priated  lor  tl-.e  study. 

FOUR    »I1LE  BUN,  ALEXANDRIA-ARUNOrOK, 
VIRGINIA 

House  bill 

Tills  section  mcdlfirs  the  project  ftr  fiooi  I 
control  on  Four  Mile  Run,  City  of  Alexandrij  t 
and  Arlington  Cctmty,  Virginia,  to  Incorpo 
rate   certain  reductioriS  in  the  physical  a"^ 
pects  of  the  project,  to  limit  the  Federal  p.tr 
ticipation,    and   to   require   ncn-Federal    in 
terests  to  bear  an  equitable  portion  cf  projec  ; 
responsibilities. 

Senate  amendment 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Housi  • 
bill  with  a  technical  correction. 

Conference  substitute — Eccnon  84 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment , 

VBP.ONA   AND   SIXES  ERlr>C.E.  VIRGINIA  AND 
M.^RYLAND 

Hoiu-e  bill 

This  section  auUioriacs  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  satisfy  the  water  and  related  resource! 
needs  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  th^ 

Water  supply  needs  of  liie  Washlugtcn  Met 
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ropolitan  Area.  The  plan  consists  of  three 
Interrelated  elements. 

The  second  element  of  the  plan  Is  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  \ase  of  the  waters  of  the  Po- 
tomac estuary  as  a  source  of  water  jupply  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  Tills 
study  includes  the  construction,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  a  pilot  water  treatment 
plant.  For  some  years  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  Verona  and  Sizes  Bridge  projects,  as 
well  as  other  proposed  dams  in  the  basin,  are 
not  necessary  because  the  water  needs  of  the 
Washington  area  can  be  met  by  the  Potomac 
estuary. 

The  third  element  of  the  plan  is  the  most 
important.  It  directs  a  (5Vi  million  review 
study  of  the  water  and  related  resources 
needs  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  satisfy  the  water  and  related  resources 
needs  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  the 
water  supply  needs  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area.  The  plan  consists  of  three  in- 
terrelated elements.  The  Verona  Dam  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in  Maryland 
are  authorized  through  the  phase  I  design 
memorandum  stage  of  advanced  engineering 
and  design. 

The  second  element  of  the  plan  directs  a 
study  of  the  water  and  related  resources 
needs  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  which  must 
be  made  before  there  Is  further  authorization 
of  Sixes  Bridge  Dam. 

The  third  element  of  the  plan  is  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  estuary  as  a  sotirce  of  water  supply 
for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  This 
study  includes  the  construction,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  a  pilot  water  treatment 
plant. 

The  section  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering  to 
review  and  by  written  report  comment  on 
the  scientific  basis  for  the  conclusions 
reached  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  estuary 
for  water  supply  and  the  estuarlne  pilot 
project.  In  its  subsequent  report  to  Congress, 
the  Corps  would  also  be  required  to  Include 
written  comments  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Science-National  Academy  of  Engineering 
on  any  recommendations  made  for  supplying 
the  water  needs  of  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  from  the  estuary.  This  report 
must  be  submitted  before  further  authoriza- 
tion of  Sizes  Bridge  Dam. 

Conference  substitute — Section  85 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

BATOO  COUSTABLKAC,  LOT7ISIANA 

House  tfUl 
An  authorized  Corps  of  Engineers  project 
In  Louisiana  provides  for  extension  of  3ayou 
Cocodrle  to  the  West  Atchafalaya  Basin  Pro- 
tection tievee  via  a  diversion  canal  (Wash- 
ington-Courtableau)  and  enlargement  of  the 
Bayou  Courtableau  drainage  structure  and 
outlet  channel.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  modifying  the  author- 
ized project  by  enlarging  the  channel  of 
Bayou  Courtableau  between  Washington  and 
and  the  protection  levee,  in  lieu  of  the  au- 
thorized diversion  channel,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  culverts  through  the  west 
protection  levee. 

Senate  amendment 
This  section  would  authorize  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  channel  of  Bayou  Courtableau 
from  Washington ,  Louisiana,  to  the  west  pro- 
tection levee  as  a  modification  to  an  au- 
thorized Mississippi  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect, and  that  the  right  of  way  and  spoil 
areas  for  the  modification  be  provided  at  fed- 
eral expense.  Additional  culvert*  through  the 


west  protection  levee  are  also  authorized  as 
necessary  for  the  increased  flow. 

Conference  substitutes-Section  87 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

APPLEGATE    DAM    AND    RESE»VOIR,    OREGON 

House  bill 

Section  89  modifies  tlie  project  for  the 
Rogue  River,  Oregon  and  California,  to  pro- 
vide that  with  respect  to  the  Irrigation  as- 
pect of  the  Applegate  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  shall  make 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  prior  to  use  of  the  project 
for  irrigation,  for  repayment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  laws  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  42  also  modifies  the  project  for  the 
Rogue  River  Basin  to  provide  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Applegate  Lake  project  may  com- 
mence before  non-Federal  interests  make 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  repayment  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  of  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  purposes,  except  that 
the  project  Is  not  to  be  operated  for  irriga- 
tion until  these  arrangements  have  been 
made. 

Conference  substitute^i-Section  89 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

DRIFT  AND  DEBRIS  REMOVAL NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

House  bill 
Section  113  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1970  authorized  the  New  York  Harbor 
Collection  and  Removal  of  Drift  project.  The 
authorization  was  made  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President  of  project  plans  and  local  cost 
sharing.  This  approval  was  never  given  and 
the  authorization  has  not  been  Implemented. 
This  section  authorizes  this  project  without 
the  condition  of  approvals  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  President. 

Senate  amendrpent 
No  comparable  provision.  ( 

Conference  substitute— Section  91 
This  is  the  same  as  the  Hoiise  bill. 

RUSSIAN    RIVER,    CAUFORNIA 

House  bill 
This  section  modifies  the  project  for  Rus- 
sian River,  Dry  Creek,  California,  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  com- 
pensate for  fish  losses  on  the  Russian  River, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
the  Coyote  Dam,  through  measures  such  as 
possible  expansion  of  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Warm  Springs  Dam. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitutc~-Section  95 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

BROADWAY    LAKE,    SOtJTB    CAROLINA 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  remove  silt  and  aquatic  growth 
from  Broadway  Lake,  Anderson  County, 
South  Carolina,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$400,000. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute— Section  98 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic 
growth  from  Broadway  Lake,  South  Caro- 
lina at  an  estimated  cost  of  (400,000.  He  shall 
report  to  the  Administrator  of  EPA  recom- 
mendations to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 


gram for  fresh  water  lakes  under  section  314 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

CACHE    RIVER    BASIN 

House  bill  \ 
Section  99  authorizes  modijflcation  of  the 
Cache  River  Basin  feature,  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries,  Arkansas,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  mitigation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused  by  the  project 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,232,000.  Not  to 
exceed  30,000  acres  of  land  shall  be  acquired 
and  appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
contribute  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  meas- 
ures undertaken  for  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. This  section  is  to  be  effective 
only  if  approved  by  the  district  court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  Western 
Division,  its  decision  In  the  case  of  E.D.F. 
and  others  vs.  Froehlke,  and  others. 
Senate  amendrnent 

This  section  authorizes  modification  of  the 
Cache  River  BasUi  feature,  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project.  Arkansas,  to  provide 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused  by 
the  project. 

It  provides  for  acquisition  by  fee  or  ease- 
ments, of  no  more  than  70,000  acres  of  land 
for  fish  and  wildlife  management,  recreation 
and  environmental  purposes,  of  which  no 
less  than  30,000  acres  shall  be  available  for 
public  use  as  contemplated  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  92-366.  Federal  expenditure  of  no 
more  tlian  $7  million  is  authorized,  with  the 
provision  that  local  interests  shall  bear  50 
percent  of  any  of  the  land  acquisition  costs 
in  excess  of  $6  million. 

The  section  provides  further  that  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  Cache  River  shall  be  earmarked  for 
mitigation  purposes  until  the  full  Federal 
avithorization  of  $6  million  as  authorized  in 
tliis  section  has  been  appropriated. 

Conference  substitute — Section  99 

Except  for  technical  amendments,  this  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

CHARITON  RIVER.  IOWA  AND   MISSOURI 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  project  on  the  Chariton  River,  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  is  modified  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  pay  $700,000  to  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  toward  the 
cost  of  construction  by  the  Commission  of 
a  fish  hatchery  for  the  ptirpose  of  restoring 
fish  losses  resulting  from  the  construction 
of  Ralhburn,  Saylorville,  Coralville,  and  Red 
Rock  Dam  and  Lake,  Iowa. 

Conference  substitute — Section  102 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
except  that  no  payment  is  to  be  made  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  approved  the 
plans  for  the  fish  hatchery. 

IC\NSA3    RIVER,    KANSAS,    NEBRASKA,    AND 
COLORADO         I 

House  bill     | 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  project  for  the  Kansas  River,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  Is  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  relocate  existing  FAS  1343  cross- 
ing over  the  Vermilion  Creek  In  advance  of 
construction  of  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 
Conference  substitute — Section  103 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

STONEWALL      JACKSON      LAKS,      WEST      VIRGINIA 

House  hill    I 
No  provision.  | 

Senate  amendment 
The  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  project,  West 
Fork  River,   West   Virginia,   was   authorized 


by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  cJ 
1966.  Section  221  of  the  Fl^od  Control  Act  of 
1970  provides  that  non-Federal  interests 
must  enter  into  enforceable  contracts  to  fur- 
nish the  required  items  of  local  cooperation 
in  connection  with  the  v.ater  resources  de- 
velopment projects  co:istructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  section  provides  that  the 
requirements  of  such  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  concerning 
this  project  nnd  sreclflrally  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  these  agreements. 
Conference  substitute — Section  104 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

SOURIS    RIVER,    NORTH    DAKOTA 

House   bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  bill 
The  project  on  the  Sou.ris  River  at  Minot, 
North  Dakota,  is  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  reimburse  the  des- 
ignated  non-Federal   public   bodies   for   the 
estimated  additional  cost  being  incurred  by 
them  for  lands  and  relocations  In  the  pro- 
posed channel  realignment  at  the  Third  Ave- 
nue N.E.   Bridge   In   Minot.   Such   reimburs- 
able costs  are  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 
Conference  substitute — Section  105 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

BRIDGE   AT  CHESTEH,   ILLINOIS 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
This  section  authorizes  the  States  of  Il- 
linois and  Missouri  to  contract  individually 
or  jointly  with  the  City  of  Chester,  Illinois, 
on  or  before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  operating,  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing Chester  Bridge  and  approaches  there- 
to and  lawful  exp>enses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith  (e.xclusive  of  principal,  inter- 
est, and  financing  charges  on  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  on  the  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches) .  When  svich  nn  agreement  has  been 
entered  into,  all  tolls  thereafter  charged  shall 
(except  as  otherwise  provided)  be  used  (1)  to 
retire  outstanding  Indebtedness  on  the  bridge 
and  approaches,  and  (2)  credited  to  a  sink- 
ing fund  established  for  the  bridge.  Tolls  are 
not  to  be  charged  after  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness has  been  retired  or  sufficient 
funds  are  available  through  the  sinking  fund 
to  pay  off  all  outstanding  Indebtedness.  If  a 
State  declines  or  cannot  participate  in  the 
agreement  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
other  State  may  assume  the  responsibilities 
such  State  would  have  a.«siimed  under  such 
an  agreement.  In  that  event,  the  assuming 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  tolls 
after  provision  Is  made  for  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  on  any  indebtedness  then 
outstanding  on  the  bridge,  as  reimbursement, 
an  amount  of  money  (no  less  than  annually) , 
which  is  equal  to  the  nonparticlpating 
State's  fair  share  of  the  operating,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  other  lawful  costs  In- 
curred in  connection  with  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches. 

Conference  substitute — Section  106 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

MUNICIPAL   AND   REGIONAL   WATER   TREATMENT 
FACILITIES 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amcndinent 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  after  consulting  with  EPA  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  of  constructing  regional 
or  municipal  sewage  treatment  plant  which 
will  receive  sewage  from  recreation  areas  and 
other  facilities  at  Corps  projects.  Section  313 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


atithorlzes  Federal  agencies  to  participate  In 
construction  of  treatment  facilities  through 
reasonable  service  charges.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  such  contrlbu- 
ti.~ns  for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  oon- 
sliuctli;g  the  sewage  treatment  plant  attrib- 
utable to  the  purpose  of  treating  the  sewage 
resulting  frcm  the  operation  of  Corps  faicill- 
ties.  Payment  for  such  construction  costs 
may  be  either  in  a  lump  stun  or  on  an  In- 
stallment ba^ls. 

Conference  substitute — Section  107 
Same  as  the  SeL.ate  aniendineut. 

BIG    SOUTH     FORK     OF    THE    CtMBKHLAND     RtVER, 
KENIDCKY  AND  TllNNtSSKE 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  5(C)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
-'^rmy,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  in 
ai-cordance  v^th  the  national  recreational 
alternative  of  tiie  Interagency  Report  (Park 
Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers), to  establish  a  National  recreation 
area  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  natural  values 
of  the  gorges  and  free-flowing  rivers  and 
streams  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
area's  potential  for  outdoor  recreation.  At 
such  time  as  an  administerable  area  has  been 
acquired  and  construction  of  necess?,ry  roads, 
recreational,  and  administrative  facilities 
completed,  atithorlty  for  management  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Tiie  project  area  Is  limited  to  125,000  acres. 

Tlie  Secretary  is  given  the  right  to  acquire 
property  by  donation,  purchase,  or  by  the  ur,e 
of  eminent  domain,  so  that  the  total  area 
may  be  efficiently  acquired. 

Persons  residing  within  the  boundary  of 
the  project  area  are  given  the  right  to  retain 
their  property  for  their  lifetime  or  for  a  term 
of  25  years  at  their  election.  Tenants  residing 
upon  property  to  be  acquired  are  allowed 
to  cuutinue  residence  during  their  lifetime. 

Minerals  underlying  the  recreation  area 
and  which  can  be  recovered  by  deep  mining 
v.'here  the  adit  to  such  mine  is  located  out- 
side the  boundary  and  where  such  mining 
will  not  disrupt  the  stirface,  can  be  retained 
for  removal  by  the  o^'ner  or  owners  subject 
to  Inspection  and  regulation  by  the  Secretary. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  permitted  within 
the  recreation  area,  but  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Issue  to 
Insure  safety  to  other  recreation  is  ts  and 
compatibility  with  other  recreation  users. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  the 
recreation  area  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections — the  gorge  area  and  the  adjacent 
areas.  Within  the  gorge  area  the  removal  of 
timber  and  minerals  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited.  The  natural 
values  of  the  gorge  area  are  paramount.  Tlie 
only  Improvements  allowed  In  the  gorge  area 
are  to  be  day-use  facilities  along  the  access 
routes  into  the  gorge,  restoration  of  historical 
sites,  and  primitive  campsites  for  access  by 
water.  Several  access  routes  are  designated  for 
improvement.  These  will  furnish  adequate 
access  by  motor  vehicle  into  the  grerpe  with- 
out diminishing  natural  values,  smce  they 
ai-e  located  in  each  instance  along  existing 
roadways.  The  bulk  of  the  gorge  area  outside 
the  access  corridors  will  be  accessible  only  on 
foot,  horseback,  or  by  canoe.  Undesignated 
roads  In  the  gorge  will  be  maintained  for  foot 
and  horseback  use. 

The  designation  of  primary  and  secondary 
access  roads  Into  the  gorge  will  furnish  em- 
phasis on  balanced  use  of  the  gorge  area. 

Adjacent  areas  are  available  to  a  wider 
range  of  uses  including  the  extraction  of 
minerals,  according  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary   may   prescribe    to   prevent    Inter- 


fere;iCe  with  the  recreailor.al  use  cf  the  area 
and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  area.  Construc- 
tion of  family  and  group  camping  facilities 
lodfTCs,  nat.ire  trails,  pic-.'.ic  areas,  and  bricie 
paths  in  adjacent  areas  will  enhance  t:i6 
recreatio:  a!  rangt?  of  tbe  area  and  will  ti  us 
e!il.ance  I'r.e  e:onomic  cor.tributlo.i  of  tht 
project  to  the  region. 

Historical  restoration   will   be   assisted   al 
Ru^by  and  reconstnxtion  of  the  Blue  Heron 
mi'.i.ig  community  which  is  located  on  tj  a 
Big   South   Fork   near  Devil's  Jump   will    b 
u.  dertaken  by  the  Secretary 

The   Secretary    is    romml-^io   cc    to   stud 
possible  uses  of  the  aba'idoned  O&W  Ratlroadj 

The    Secretary    is   airected    to    study    th 
triinsportation  accets  to  tiie  recreatypi  areai 
to   establish    an    internal    network    Of    road: 
sufficient  to  supply  ready   access   to  the   fa 
cilities  of  the   rcTcation   area    This   sectio 
also  provides  that  the  Corps  shall,  with  th 
assistance  of  of  er  interested  Federal  ageni 
cies  and  with  the  State  of  Tennessee,  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  plan  for  improvemei.t 
of  the  water  quality  oi  the  New  River 

The  Secretary  is  charged  to  maii^tain  th« 
v/ai.er  quality  of  the  Big  South  Fork  and  iri 
the  execution  of  this  function  shall  cooperate 
with  appropriate  federal  and  state  acenciesi. 

In  addition,  this  section  provides  for  t;.« 
payment  to  the  counties  of  sums  in  lieu  ol 
taxes  during  the  first  years  of  the  project. 

The  ettiniated  cost  of  the  project  is  $32, 
850,000.  Of  this  sum  approximately  $14,000. 
000  will   be  necessary  for  the  acquisition  o 
lands,   8500,000   for   the   acquisition   of   im- 
proved  properties,   and   616,360,000   for   con- 
struction of  Improvements  in  the  area. 
Conference  substitute — Section  108 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
except  for  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 
s^^.^LL  stesambank  erosion  projects 
House  bill 

This  section   authorizes   the  Secretary  o' 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En 
gii'.eers,  to  investigate,  plan,  and  construe 
projects  for  the  control  of  streambank  ero 
sio'n    in   the   United   States,   its   possession 
and     the     Commonwealth     of     Puerto  Rlc 
when    In   the   opinion   of   the   Chief   of   Eni 
gineers,  such  project  s  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  sound  flood  plan  management 
and  will  result  In  substantial  public  benefiti 
through  the  provision  of  needed  protection 
to  public,  residential,  and  commercial  prop! 
ertles.  ' 

No  single  project  may  be  cor-,Etructed  un« 
dcr  this  section  If  the  estlniated  Federal  first 
cost  exceeds  $250,000.  An  annual  expendl* 
tare  limitation  of  $10,000,000  is  imposed.  Ap- 
propriate non-Federal  Interests  are  required 
to  furnish  assurances  that  they  will  prov  id« 
necessary  lands,  easements  and  rlghts-cf- 
way.  hold  and  save  the  United  States  fre» 
from  damages  due  to  construction,  operate 
and  maintain  the  projects  after  ccmpletion, 
and  contribute  25  i}ercent  cf  the  first  costii 
of  the  project. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

No  comparable  provision. 

FLOOD    PKOTECTION    FROJECT.    £T.    LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 

House  bill 

Section  15  modifies  the  project  for  flotKl 
protection  ui  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  Ihrouglj 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reconstruct  the 
existing  service  and  access  roads  along  the 
line  of  protection  so  as  to  adequately  carry 
present  and  anticipated  traffic  loads  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1.300  000.  No  appropria- 
tlon  is  authorized  until  engineering  plane 
have  been  stibmltted  and  approved  by  the 
Committees  on  Piibllc  Works. 
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Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

NEW     RIVEB,     VIBGINIA 

House  bill 
This  section  authorizes  a  study  by  the  UJ3. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  possible  recrea- 
tional, conservation  and  preservation  vises  of 
the  New  River  between  Its  South  and  North 
Porks  and  the  town  of  Fries,  Virginia. 
Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

MANISTEE     HASBOR,     MICHIGAN 

House  bill 
Section  5  of  the  House  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  remove  the  sunken 
steamer  Olen  from  Manistee  Harbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

NONNAVICABILrrY HT7SSON    RIVER,     NEW    YORK 

House  bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  declares  a  described  portion 
of  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  County. 
State  of  New  York,  to  be  not  a  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
gives  the  consent  of  Congress,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  State  and  local  law,  to  the 
flUlng  In  or  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  or  the 
erection  of  permanent  pile  supported  struc- 
tures In  the  area. 

Conference  sjibstitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

Rat  Roberts, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Olenn  M.  Anderson, 
Robert  A.  Roe, 
Wiluam  H.  Harsha, 
Gene  Snyder, 
Don  H.  Clausen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Oravel, 
Jenninos  Randolph, 
Llotd  Bentsen, 

QUENTDf   N.  BuRDICK, 

William  L.  Scott, 
Howard  Baker, 
Robert   T.    Stattord, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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SOLAR     HEATING     AND     CCXDLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OP  1973 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 

call  up  House  Resolution  823  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  823 
nesohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11864)  to  provide  for  the  early  commercial 
demonstration  of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  National  Science  Foundation,  ttxe 


General  Services  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  develop- 
ment and  commercial  demonstration  of  tech- 
nology for  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing, and  all  points  of  order  against  section 
8  of  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hoiu-,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  Ilve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bui  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intei-vening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
pending  which  I  yield  mj'self  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  823 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  11864,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  commercial  demonstration  of 
the  technology  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling. 

House  Resolution  823  provides  that 
points  of  order  against  section  8  of  the 
bill  for  failui-e  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — pro- 
hibiting appropriation*  in  a  legislative 
measure — are  waived. 

HJl.  11864  provides  $50  million  over  a 
5-year  period  for  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  solar  energy  for  heating 
and  cooling  residential  and  commercial 
buildings.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  demonstrate  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  technology  and  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  on  a  large  scale  the  ap- 
plication of  cooling  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  823  in  ordar  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  11864. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, has  adequately  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

I  think  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  any 
positive  result  fron  the  current  energy 
crisis  it  is  that  it  has  accelerated  our 
interest  in  and  desire  to  develop  all  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  one  of  which 
is  solar  energy. 

Frankly  I  was  amazed  in  reading  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  find  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  practical  princi- 
ples involved  have  been  knowTi  for  a  long 
time,  there  is  no  operating  experience  of 
large  commercial  operations  using  solar 
energy,  so  obviously  the  two-stage  dem- 
onstration program  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  authorizing  legislation 
is  needed. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee,  i  know  of  no  objection 


to  the  rule.  I  enthusiastically  support  it 
and  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CENER.^L    LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11864.  to  provide  for  the 
early  commercial  demonstration  of  the 
technology  of  solar  heating  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  cooperation 
v,1th  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  Agencies,  and  for  the  early 
development  and  commercial  demon- 
stration of  technology  for  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  248,  nays  2, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  178,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  33 j 
YEAS— 248 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 
m.      Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Cornian 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 
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Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Baunian 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 


Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
cle  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwir.skl 
Devine 
Dingell 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards,  .\la. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Flynt 

McDade 

Robinson.  V». 

Foley 

McFall 

RoblBOn,  N.Y. 

Fountain 

McKay 

Rodino 

Eraser 

Macdonald 

Roe 

FuquB 

Madden 

Rogers 

Gaydos 

Madlgan 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Gialmo 

Mahon 

Booney,  Pa. 

Gllman 

Mallary 

Rose 

Ginn 

Mann 

Rosenthal 

Gonzalez 

Marazttl 

Roush 

Goodllng 

Martin,  N.C. 

Runnels 

GrasEO 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Ruth 

Green,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Sandman 

Gross 

Mezvinsky 

Sarasin 

Grover 

Miller 

Sarbanes 

Gude 

Mlnlsh 

Satterfleld 

Gunter 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Sebellus 

Guyer 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shipley 

Haley 

MizeU 

ShuEter 

Hamilton 

MoUoban 

Sikes 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Sisk 

schmidt 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Spence 

Banna 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Hanrahan 

Morgan 

Stanton, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mosher 

J.  wmiam 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Stanton, 

Hays 

Murphy,  111. 

James  V. 

Hubert 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Natcher 

Steele 

Heckler,  Biass. 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Heinz 

Nix 

Stratton 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Stuckey 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Studds 

Hogan 

O'Hara 

Sullivan 

Holt 

ONeill 

Symington 

Howard 

Owens 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hungate 

Parrls 

Teague 

Hunt 

Passman 

Thompson,  N.J 

Ichord 

Patten 

Thornton 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Tieman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Peyser 

Vanik 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pickle 

Vlgorito 

Karth 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Kastenmeier 

Poage 

Walsh 

Kemp 

PodeU 

Wampler 

Ketchum 

Powell,  Ohio 

Whltten 

King 

Preyer 

Wldnall 

Koch 

Price,  ni. 

WilllamB 

Kuykendall 

Price,  Tex. 

Winn 

Latta 

RaUsback 

Wolff 

Leggett 

Randall 

Wright 

Lehman 

Rangel 

Wydler 

Litton 

Rarick 

Wylie 

Long,  La. 

Regula 

Yates 

Long,  Md. 

Reuss 

Yatron 

McClory 

Riegle 

Young,  ni. 

McCoUlEter 

Rinaldo 

Young,  T«L 

McCormack 

Roberts 

NAYS— 2 

Zwach 

Jordan 

Meeds 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"— 1 

Mftzzoli 

NOT  VOTING— 178 

Abdnor 

Conyers 

mills 

Addabbo 

Cotter 

Hinshaw 

Alexander 

Culver 

Holifield 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel  son 

Holtzman 

Andrews, 

Delaney 

Horton 

N.  Dak. 

Dellenback 

Hosmer 

Armstrong 

Dellums 

Huber 

Ashbrook 

Dennis 

Hudnut 

Aspin 

Dickinson 

Hutchinson 

Baker 

Diggs 

J  arm  an 

Beard 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bell 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Blatnlk 

du  Pont 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bray 

Eckhardt 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Breaux 

Edwards,  Calif 

,  Kazen 

Breckinridge 

Erlenborn 

Kluczynskl 

Brlnkley 

Eshleman 

Kyros 

Brotzman 

Flood 

Landgrebe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ford 

Lent 

Brown,  Ohio 

Forsythe 

Lott 

Broyhill.Va. 

Frelinghuysen 

Lujan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Frenzel 

McCloskey 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Frey 

McEwen 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Froehllch 

McKinney 

Carney,  Ohio 

Fulton 

McSpadden 

Carter 

Gettys 

MaUliard 

Cederberg 

Gibbons 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Chamberlain 

Goldwater 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Chisholm 

Gray 

Mayne 

Clancy 

Green,  Oreg. 

Melcher 

Clausen, 

Griffiths 

Metcalfe 

Don  H. 

Gubser 

Michel 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mllford 

Cochran 

Harrington 

Mills 

Cohen 

Harsha 

Mink 

Collier 

Hastings 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Conlan 

Henderson 

Moakley 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pritchard 

Quia 

QulUen 

Rees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

RostenkowEki 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Schneebell 


Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waldie 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11864,  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagui)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  unanimously 
from  the  subcommittee,  and  it  wsis  re- 
ported out  imanimously  from  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11864  authorizes 
a  program  to  demonstrate  the  technol- 
ogy' of  solsu-  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings and  water  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  make  possible  the  early  commercial 
exploitation  of  this  energy  source.  This 
is  a  5-year,  $50  million  program  managed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Solar  energy  is  our  only  source  of  en- 
ergy which  is  not  bounded  by  the  physi- 
cal limitations  of  our  planet's  resources. 
W^ithin  mankind's  time  horizon  it  is  in- 
exhaustible in  supply  and  infinite  in 
quality. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  bill 
itself,  let  me  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  technical  and  economic  prospects  for 
using  solar  energy.  Solar  energy  is  dif- 
fuse— around  here  the  Sun  provides  a 
24-hour  average  of  about  17  watts  per 
square  foot.  This  means  that  to  get  very 
much  solar  energy,  you  have  to  collect  it 
over  a  large  area. 

Yesterday  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
was  directed  to  this  bill — which  I  would 
like  to  read  in  part  and  enter  in  full  in 
the  Record : 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  man's  oldest  and 
most  dependable  source  of  energy.  They  are 
also  the  cheapest.  It  U  Mtontshlng  that  oU 
had  to  reach  Its  current  Inflated  price  In 
order  to  compel  serious  atetntion  to  aolar 
energy. 


The  necessary  technology  for  small-scale 
application  is  simple  and  already  exists. 

To  hasten  wider  use  of  solar  energy  In 
residential  construction  and  to  get  serious 
research  under  way  on  its  application  In 
Industrial  and  commercial  use.Nthe  House  of 
Representatives  considers  tomorrow  a  bill  to 
establish  a  $50-mlllion.  five-*year  demon- 
stration program.  Performance  standards  for 
solar  heating  systems  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  after 
which  two  thousand  such  systems  would  be 
installed  in  homes  and  monitored  by  the 
Government. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  House  have  In- 
troduced solar  energy  bills  In  recent  weeks. 
It  is  clearly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  clean  energy 
of  the  sun  may  offer  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  two-stage' 
demonstration  program.  NASA  will  be 
in  charge  of  contracting  for  the  re- 
search, development,  and  manufacture 
of  the  equipment.  HUD  will  mswiage  the 
second  phase;  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment, monitoring,  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, and  related  activities. 

This  demonstration  program  will  in- 
clude both  residential  dwellings  and 
commercial  buildings.  The  residential 
heating  program  is  planned  for  3  years: 
the  residential  combined  heating  and 
cooling  for  5  years.  The  heating  and 
cooling  program  for  commercial  build- 
ings is  expected  to  take  5  years.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  support  for  this  bill  is  illustrated  by 
section  13,  which  was  added  during 
markup.  Minority  members  of  my  com- 
mittee, in  partictilar,  pointed  out  that 
the  administration  had  proposed  an  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration— ERDA.  A  measure  establish- 
ing ERDA  has  since  been  passed  by  the 
House.  Section  13  provides  that  the 
funding  and  responsibilities  for  this 
program  shall  be  transferred  to  ERDA 
or  any  other  energy  R.  &  D.  agency  when 
and  if  such  an  agency  is  created. 

H.R.  11864  authorizes  $50  million  for 
this  5-year  demonstration  program.  We 
estimate  that  the  costs  of  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1975  will  amount  to  $4  5 
million.  This  compares  to  a  total  fiscal 
year  1975  request  of  $50  miUion  for  solar 
R.  &  D.,  contained  in  the  President's  en- 
ergy message  of  Jsinuary  23  and  the 
budget  as  submitted  to  Congress.  Ten 
percent  of  the  administration  request 
for  fiscal  year  1975  would  be  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  The  total 
fimding  level  of  $50  million  is  also  con- 
sistent in  terms  of  budget  totals  with  the 
President's  5-year  energy  R.  k  D.  pro-j 
gram.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  bill  is  ari 
important  part  of  our  national  energy 
strategy.  It  does  not  require  a  lot  of 
money,  and  it  requires  no  radical  break- 
throughs in  science  and  technology.  It 
does,  however,  require  careful  attention 
to  the  development  of  new  systems,  and 
expert  management  to  assure  that  the 
very  tight  timetable  called  for  in  imple- 
menting this  new  solar  technology 
is  adequately  carried  out.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  each  Member  of  this  bodj'  for 
H.R.  11864. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington      (Mr.     McCormacki.     th^ 
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chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  11864  authorizes  a  $50  mllUon,  5- 
year  program  for  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  heating:  and  cooling  of  resi- 
dential, puUic,  and  commercial  buildings 
and  the  heating  of  water,  by  solar  energy. 
Puch  a  demonstration  of  the  economic 
practicability  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing is  a  necessary  step  in  attaining  the 
goal  of  widespread  commercial  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems.  This  is  a  demonstration 
program  for  solar  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  residences  and  public  buildings, 
and  to  make  it  practical  for  use  in  mil- 
lions of  American  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr,  Teague)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  along  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Moshes)  ,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlemaxi  from  California 
(Mr.  GoLswATER),  for  their  support  and 
teamwork  in  putting  this  bill  together. 
This  biU  was  imanimously  reported  from 
the  committee  as  well  as  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Harry  Thomason  of  Washington,  D.C., 
who  has  been  operating  a  solar  home 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  nimiber 
of  years.  The  subcommittee  visited  Mr. 
Thomaaon's  home  and  gained  insight 
into  this  legislation  by  the  work  that  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomason  are  in  the  gal- 
lery today,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  them 
here. 

This  is  a  two-stage  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA;  nlll  be  in 
charge  of  the  initial  phase,  which  will 
consist  of  contracting  for  the  research, 
devel<q>ment,  and  manufacture  in  sub- 
stantial niunbers  of  solar  heating  and 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment.  The  second  phase  will  be 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  It  will  include 
installation  of  the  equipment,  monitor- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  information 
that  results  from  the  program. 

The  existing  expertise  and  ongoing 
programs  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  General  Senices  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  utihzed  in  support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  de.Tion.'^tration. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  solar  heating  and  cooling  in- 
formation data  bank,  managed  by  HUD. 
to  assure  adequate  data  acquisition 
storage,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  in 
areas  relevant  to  the  program. 

Furthermore,  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  legal  and  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  uidesp'-ead  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy for  heating  and  cooling  will  be  un- 
dertaken. Increased  ceilings  on  federally 
assisted  mortgages  and  federally  con- 
structed housing  will  be  provided  for 
those  buildings  involved  in  the  program. 


Provision  Is  made  for  adequate  par- 
ticipation by  small  business  firms. 

Funding  for  the  d^nonstration  pro- 
gram will  be  transferred  to  any  new 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  all  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.,  such  as  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  which 
recently  passed  the  House,  if,  and  when, 
such  an  agency  is  established  by  law. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  a  national 
solar  energy  R.  &  D.  program.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing technoiogj',  designed  to  prove  that 
solar  energy  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  immediate  future. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  enunciates  specific 
goals  for  solar  heating,  and  solar  heating 
and  cooling  technologies.  These  goals  are 
a  demonstration  of  solar  heating  tech- 
nology in  3  years,  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology  within 
a  5 -year  period. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BESIDENTIAL  SOLAR  HEATING 
SYSTEMS  AND  COMBINED  SOLAK  HEATING  AND 
CXJOLINC  ST6TEMS 

The  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  solar  heating  systems  and  combined 
solar  heating  and  coaling  systems  for 
residential  dwellings  is  assigned  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. NASA  is  expected  to  set  up  a 
project  office  which  will  contract  for 
development,  fabrication  of  prototypes  if 
needed,  and  manufactme  of  the  systems 
in  substantial  numbers, 

A  goal  of  4,000  such  units  is  established. 
The  solar  heating,  and  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  hardware  developed  and  con- 
tracted for  by  NASA  must  meet  per- 
formance criteria  established  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  These 
criteria,  due  for  publication  120  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  estab- 
lish the  technical  characteristics  of  the 
equipment.  These  characteristics,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  set  in  a  vacuum. 
Rather,  they  are  to  dovetail  with  per- 
formance criteria,  also  established  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  the 
specific  dwellings  in  which  the  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  will  be  expected  to  carry  out  a 
design  competition  for  houses  that  will 
be  in  compliance  with  the  dwelling  design 
criteria.  This  will  provide  a  number  of 
alternative  detailed  building  designs 
available  to  Individuals  end  builders  that 
will  be  certified  to  meet  the  performance 
criteria  for  the  dwellings.  This  will  help 
assure  the  compatibility  of  the  hardware 
systems  with  the  dwellings  themselves,  so 
that  the  performance  of  the  heating  and 
cooling  sy.-tems  will  be  satisfactory  under 
various  climatological  conditions. 

It  is  expected  that  half  the  heating 
system  and  half  the  combined  heating 
and  cooling  sy.stems  will  be  installed  in 
federally  owned  or  federally  controlled 
housing.  This  will  help  assure  a  carefully 
structured  and  imiform  installation, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  program  for 
a  large  number  of  the  systems.  Although 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  arrangements  for 
these  Installations,  the  legislation  does 
not  rule  out  participation  by  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  National  Park  Service, 


w^ch  have  legitimate  requirements  for 
residential-type  dwelllnes. 

The  other  half  of  the  systems  would  be 
installed  in  privately  owned  houses  un- 
der arrangements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. After  installation,  ownership  of 
these  heating  and  cooling  imits  will  re- 
main for  a  period  of  5  years  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  During  that  time  a 
progiam  of  monitoring  and  evaluation 
will  be  tmdertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Derelopment,  util- 
izing the  technical  expertise  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  After  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  is  completed, 
ownership  will  be  transferred  at  r.o  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  residential  dwelling 
in  which  the  equipment  is  installed,  in 
return  for  his  cooperation  during  the 
evaluation  phase.  Since  these  are  all  ex- 
perimental systems,  it  seems  only  appro- 
priate that  the  Federal  Government 
should  bear  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
repair  while  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion is  underway. 

COMMERCIAL   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

NASA  and  HUD  will  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  commercial  demonstration  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in 
commercial  buildings  concurrently  with 
the  residential  demonstration.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  these  projects  will  encom- 
pass varied  types  of  buildings  such  as 
schools.  Industrial  complexes,  offices, 
agricultural  structtu-es.  Government 
buildings  and  apartments.  The  General 
Services  Administration  will  have  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  In  this  demonstra- 
tion, since  it  is  a  major  user  of  commer- 
cial buildings  in  this  countr>'.  Further- 
more, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
conunercial  demonstration  activities, 
utilizing  its  technical  expertise  In  this 
area. 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    NSF  AND    NASA   ACTS 

This  bill  amends  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  and  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  Act  of  1950 
.so  as  to  make  clear  the  responsibilities 
of  these  agencies  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  demonstration  program. 
Fiu-thermore,  the  amendments  highlight 
the  responsibilities  of  these  agencies  in 
maintaining  research  and  development 
activities  In  solar  heating  and  cooling 
techniques. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    LNFORMATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  HUD 
is  required  to  establish  a  number  of  pro- 
grams to  assure  adequate  dissemination 
of  relevant  Information  produced  under 
this  demonstration  program.  Each 
agency  involved  is  under  an  injimctlon  to 
describe  its  own  activities  in  the  annual 
report  the  agency  makes  to  the  Congress. 
Furthermore,  HUD  will  have  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  submitting  a  sum- 
mary annual  report  to  both  the  President 
and  to  Congress  detailing  all  activities 
related  to  this  demonstration  program. 

INFORMATION    DATA    BANK 

H.R.  11864  also  establishes  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  information  data 
bank  to  be  operated  by  HUD.  This  bank 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  collecting. 
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reviewing,  processing,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating information  relevant  to  solar 
heating  and  cooUng.  The  objectives  of 
this  operation,  not  expected  to  be  large 
in  terms  of  total  budget,  are  to  encourage 
the  widespread  utilization  of  information 
related  to  solar  heating  and  cooling 
within  the  academic  commimity,  the 
building  industry  and  trades,  and  the 
general  pubUc. 

POLICT    INVESTIGATIONS    AND    STUDIES 

This  legislation  also  charges  HUD  with 
the  responsibility  for  studying,  investi- 
gating, analyzing,  and  reporting  on  ways 
that  building  codes,  zoning  ordinances, 
and  other  laws  and  regulations  would 
affect  the  potential  widespread  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing. It  would  be  expected  that  legal  and 
institutional  impediments  to  such  wide- 
spread use  would  be  carefully  analyzed, 
and  alternative  recommendations  put 
forth  in  order  to  cope  with  them.  Exam- 
ples of  some  of  these  specific  issues  which 
might  conceivably  come  up  during  such 
studies  include  the  legal  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Sim  rights,  and  labor  vmion 
jurisdictional  Issues. 

XNCKKASED  CEIUKOS  ON  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
MORTGAGXS  AND  Fi3)ERALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
HOUSINO 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  on  federally  assisted  mortgage 
loans  to  the  extent  that  building  costs  are 
increased  due  to  the  installation  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment. 

Some  federally  constructed  housing 
also  operates  tinder  specific  imlt  cost 
ceilings.  Those  ceilings  are  increased  im- 
der  the  provisi(His  of  this  bill  to  the  ex- 
tCTit  of  the  increased  cost  resulting  from 
the  solar  systems. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  these 
increased  ceilings  apply  only  to  buildings 
that  are  incorporated  into  the  demon- 
stration program.  They  do  not  apply  to 
solar  heated  or  solar  heated  and  cooled 
buildings  that  will  be  built  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  imder  federally  instired 
mortgage  loans  outside  this  demonstra- 
tion program. 

SMALL   BUSINESS  PARTICIPATION 

Section  11  of  H.R.  11864  requires  all 
of  the  agencies  participating  in  this  dem- 
onstration program  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  assure  a  realistic  level  of  partic- 
ipation In  the  program  by  small  business 
firms. 

TRANSFER    OF   THE   PROGRAM   TO    A    NEW   ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  bill  establishing  an  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
Proposals  have  also  come  before  Con- 
gress to  centralize  Federal  Energy  R.  &  D. 
activities  into  other  p)ermanent  Executive 
branch  organizations. 

This  bill  provides  that  should  such  an 
agency  be  established  by  law,  the  func- 
tions of  NASA  and  NSF  under  this  bill 
would  be  transferred  to  it.  The  attempt 
here  is  to  make  certain  that  this  demon- 
stration program  will  be  compatible  with 
Energy  R.  &  D.  organizational  aUnements 
approved  by  the  Congress,  and  to  assure 
an  Integrated  national  effort  in  energy 
R.  liD. 


BUDGET  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  an 
authorization  of  $50  million  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  demonstration.  This 
sum  was  arrived  at  by  careful  analysis  of 
the  expected  costs  over  the  5-year  period. 
We  expect  the  obUgatlons  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  $4'i  million  during  the  ini- 
tial year,  fiscal  year  1975,  and  rapidly 
reach  a  plateau  of  $12  or  $13  million  a 
year  during  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and 
1979. 

These  costs  will  include  the  prototype 
development  programs  for  both  the  heat- 
ing and  combined  heating  smd  cooling 
units;  the  purchase  of  the  mass  pro- 
duced demonstration  units  for  both  solar 
heating  and  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  units;  development  and  purchase 
of  heating  and  coolhig  for  commercial 
buildings;  and  the  associated  staff  and 
overhead  expenses  related  to  the 
program. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  are  nec- 
essarily imcertainties  associated  with 
budget  figures  for  a  program  such  as 
this.  These  solar  imits,  while  they  do  not 
represent  new  technologies,  will  be  the 
"first  of  a  kind."  This  means  that  pre- 
cise budget  estimates,  broken  down  by 
year  and  specific  aspects  of  the  program 
are  difficult  to  make. 

We  hope  that  this  amount  of  money 
vAM  be  adequate  to  fully  fimd  the  tar- 
geted 2,000  residential  heating  units, 
2,000  residential  combined  heating  and 
cooling  units,  as  well  as  a  significant 
demonstration  program  for  commercial 
buildings.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  if  adequate  funds  are 
not  available  to  purchase  and  install  all 
of  these  imits  that  they  will  be  procured 
in  smaller  numbers.  This  reduced  num- 
ber of  demonstration  units  should,  never- 
theless, be  compatible  with  the  objec- 
tives include  demonstrating  the  economic 
and  technical  adequacy  of  these  heating 
and  combined  heating  and  cooling  units 
in  numbers  large  enough  to  show  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  economics 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  are  attrac- 
tive to  private  risk  capital  and  the  home 
buyer.  Only  if  we  can  demonstrate  the 
commercial  viabihty  of  these  technolo- 
gies will  the  demonstration  be  success- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  goal  of  a  total  of 
4,000  units  for  the  residential  dwellings 
is  not  sacrosanct.  If  an  adequate  demon- 
stration can  be  made  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  units,  this  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend.  Bill 
Simon,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  in  Houston,  Tex.  He 
stated — and  I  quote: 

In  the  long  run,  technological  development 
wUl  solve  our  energy  problems — In  fact,  I'll 
go  even  further:  I  think  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  energy  may  one  day  effect  as  radi- 
cal an  improvement  In  society  as  we  know  It 
today  as  did  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
society  of  Us  day. 

The  role  which  technology  can  play 
in  solving  the  energy  problem  was  also 
emphasized  by  the  President  in  his  en- 


ergy message  to  the  Congress  of  January 
23.  In  caUing  for  an  80 -percent  increase 
in  energy  R.  &  D.  obligations  in  fiscal  year 
1975  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1974,  he 
stated  that  during  the  period  beyond 
1985  our  country  should  also  have  ex- 
plored the  potential  of  resources  such  as 
solar  energy. 

I  agree  that  we  need  a  strong  energy 
R.  &  D.  program,  one  that  is  both  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  well  financed.  But 
solar  energy,  when  utilized  lor  heating 
and  cooling  buildings  and  heating  water, 
can  make  an  impact  before  1985.  But  it 
can  do  so  only  if  we  have  a  mission - 
oriented,  well-managed  program  with 
specific  and  tangible  goals. 

H.R.  11864  provides  such  an  integrated 
approach  to  the  development  of  the  solar 
energy  source. 

Just  yesterday,  the  New  York  Times 
ran  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Oldest 
Source."  It  stated: 

To  hasten  wider  use  of  solar  energy  in 
residential  construction  and  to  get  serious 
research  under  way  on  Its  application  In  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  use,  the  House  of 
Representatives  considers  tomorrow  a  bUI  to 
establish  a  »50  mUllon,  five-year  demonstra- 
tion program.  ...  It  is  clearly  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
clean  energy  of  the  s\in  may  offer  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 

This  bill  is  a  practical,  concrete  legis- 
lative initiative,  providing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  energy  source  which  is 
clean,  competitive,  and  viable  both  in 
the  technical  and  economic  sense.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  take  responsible  action  in  the 
energy  R.  &  D.  arena.  Outside  of  certain 
nuclear  energy  programs,  this  is  the 
first  legislation  specifically  originating 
in  the  Congress  that  is  designed  to  carry 
out  an  important  and  well-defined  pro- 
gram to  attain  a  specific  goal  for  develop- 
ing and  utilizing  a  new  energy  resource. 
Instead  of  responding  defensively  and 
dealing  with  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  Congress  will,  with  this 
solar  energy  bill,  take  a  positive  step  for- 
ward, exploiting  a  new  source  of  energy, 
increasing  energy  production,  moving 
toward  national  and  individual  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy,  and  protecting  our 
environment,  all  at  the  same  time. 

This  bill  doesn't  create  any  new  agen- 
cies. It  doesn't  add  to  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  What  it  does  do  is  create  a 
working  team  of  existing  agencies,  draw- 
ing the  best  and  most  appropriate  skills 
and  jurisdiction  from  each,  and  setting 
out  a  mission — not  to  conduct  more  aca- 
demic studies  for  the  sake  of  studies,  and 
not  to  build  castles  in  the  sky  for  some 
future  society.  Rather,  we  will  get  to 
work  now  to  start  solving  a  problem  now 
to  demonstrate  to  the  utility  manufsc- 
turing  industn--.  to  the  building  construc- 
tion industry,  to  the  home  loan  and  mort- 
gage industn.',  and  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican homeowner  that  solar  heating  and 
cooling  is  feasible  for  use  in  American 
homes  and  buildings. 

This  program  will  cost  $50  million  over 
the  next  5  years,  or  an  avearge  of  $10 
million  a  year.  If,  15  years  from  today 
5  percent  of  our  homes  and  buildings  re- 
ceive 80  percent  of  their  energy  for  heat 
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Ing  and  alr-condiUoning  from  solar 
energy,  this  will  represent  a  savings  of 
tvuA  equivalent  to  about  600,000  barrelfi 
of  oil  per  day.  At  $10  a  barrel,  this  would 
constitute  a  savings  of  $6  million  a  day, 
or  abont  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  This  savings  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  grow  indefinitely  Into 
the  future,  as  we  continue  to  use  more 
and  more  of  this  inexhaustible,  clean, 
free,  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  solar  energy  is  secure 
energy.  No  person  nor  government  can 
cut  off  oiu'  imports  of  simshine.  Solar 
energy  imports  do  not  add  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Solar  energj- 
can  be  made  practical  today  for  heating 
and  cooling  buildings.  This  bill  providcb 
us  with  the  means  to  insure  that  practi- 
cal development.  All  we  have  to  do  is  get 
started.  That's  what  this  bUl  is  all  about. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  Uie  gentleman  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  dlstingiilshed 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  committee  as  a  whole  because  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  rapidly  reported  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware  I  as  well  as 
many  others  Introduced  similar  biUs  and 
the  committee  has  brought  forth  a  very 
conscientious  and  practical  bill.  The  only 
thing  I  think  we  can  be  crlUcized  for  is 
not  doing  this  sooner.  The  energy  crisis 
I  think  has  awakened  all  of  us  to  the 
need  for  utilizing  all  sources  of  energy. 

I  wholeheartedly  join  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  Nation  faces  a 
growing  energy  crisis,  we  must  face  the 
obvious  fact  that  our  dependence  on  fos- 
sil fuels  will  be  replaced  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  new  sources  of  power  for  homes 
and  Industry.  There  is  one  obvious  source 
of  power  about  which  scientists  have 
been  talking  with  optimism  for  decades. 

It  Is  a  free  source  of  power.  One  that 
Is  available  in  abundance  to  this  Nation. 
And  one  which  does  not  contribute  In  any 
way  to  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
This  source  of  power  is  the  Sun. 

While  it  wotild  be  misleading  at  this 
point  to  say  that  solar  energy  Is  the  an- 
swer to  our  Nation's  ofergy  needs,  the 
Sim  undoubtedly  holds  promise  as  a 
major  source  of  power  for  heating  and 
air-conditioning  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  especially  In  those  many  areas  of 
oiu-  country  which  boast  a  high  number 
of  sunny  days  throughout  the  year. 

How  quickly  solar  energy  becomes 
a\'ailable  to  the  American  public  depends 
on  how  rapidly  research  and  develop- 
ment is  done  to  determine  what  ^reas  of 
the  Nation  are  suitable  for  reliaince  on 
this  still  untapped  power  source. 

Meager  research  aU-eady  completed 
gives  clear  indication  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  solar  energy  is  not  only 
feasible,  but  Is  already  more  economical 
than  electrical  power  for  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  As  prices  for  natural 
gas,  heating  oil,  and  other  present  energy 
sources  rise,  solar  energy  may  soon  be 
competitive  with  those  common  fuels. 

Those  estimates  are  based  on  present 
e.\perimental  in.'^tallation  costs.  With  the 


needed  research  and  development  to 
make  mass  produced  solar  energy  panels 
available  to  the  public,  the  cost  of  using 
the  Sun's  energy  can  without  question 
be  reduced  significantly.  All  that  is 
needed  is  research  and  development. 

"niat  is  the  opportunity  of  Congress 
today  as  we  a.sk  for  a  5-year  program 
for  a  commercial  demonstration  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  in  both  residential 
and  business  construction  to  accelerate 
the  availability  of  solar  energy  to  all 
Americans. 

The  $50  million  cost  of  the  proposed 
demonstration  program  will  be  a  wise 
investment  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  in 
our  goal  to  make  our  Nation  independ- 
ent in  vital  energy  sources. 

We  siiould  also  take  note  that  this 
program  is  not  one  of  delving  into  the 
unknown.  Solar  energy  has  been  proven 
in  the  vehicles  that  have  made  this  coun- 
try second  to  none  in  the  exploration  of 
space.  Solar  panels  are  already  being 
manufactured  in  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Israel. 

Under  the  plan  we  propose  today,  the 
expertise  of  our  national  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  housing  agencies  would  be 
combined  into  a  single  effort. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  would  take  the  lead  in 
tlie  initial  step  of  a  two-phase  program 
to  develop  tlie  actual  components  needed 
to  harness  solar  ejiergy  and  convert  it 
into  heating  and  cooling  for  homes  and 
businesses. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  then  take  charge  of  the 
installation  of  the  equipment,  monitor- 
ing its  performance  and  reporting  the 
facts  to  the  American  people. 

Support  services  wID  be  provided  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  American  people  would  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
through  increased  limits  for  federally 
assisted  mortgages  to  homeowners  and 
businessmen  wiUing  to  install  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  provides  an  excellent  on- 
portunity  for  public  leadership,  but  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  to  help  bring  about  an  end 
to  any  shortages  in  America's  long-range 
energy  needs. 

I  give  my  full  support  to  this  effort  to 
develop  solar  energj',  wWch  eminent 
scientists  of  our  Nation  predict  will  one 
day  supplj-  at  least  one-third  and  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  this  country's 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  respond  that  about  200  Members  of 
this  House  have  sponsored  this  bill  or 
very  similar  bills.  Of  course  we  are  happy 
to  have  this  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  approximately  how  much  has 
been  expended  for  this  purpose  in  recent 
years? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  National  Sci- 


ence Foundation  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  over  $5  million  for  solar  energy 
R.  &  D.  for  buildings.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  research  going  on  in  our 
universities  and  industries,  and  by  indi- 
viduals across  the  courntry.  It  is  rather 
dilficult  to  estimate  the  total  research 
money  that  has  been  put  into  this  area. 
There  have  been  so  many  projects  at  so 
many  places,  utilizing  different  resources, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate 
anuswcr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noted  a  reference  to  $15 
million  in  the  report  as  being  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Was  that  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1973,  does  the 
gentleman  recall? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  trying  to.  As 
I  recall  total  solar  R.  k.  D.,  was  about 
$13  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It  was 
much  lower  than  that  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
of  the  magnitude  of  about  $4  miUion,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Approximately  how  much 
Is  to  be  authorized  in  this  bill  which  will 
go  for  brick  and  mortar? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  About  one- half  the 
total,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  units  them- 
selves, that  is  the  heating  and  combined 
heating  and  cooling  imlts  themselves. 
Tlie  buildings,  of  course,  will  be  built 
by  private  owners.  The  buildings  will  not 
be  paid  for  by  this  bill;  but  the  portion 
of  the  total  funds  for  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  units  themselves  is  about 
half. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  does  not  provide 
for  construction  of  buildings  and  houses 
from  the  ground  up  but  for  the  installa- 
tion of  units  in  certain  test  areas? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  "Hie  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  sources  of  fimding  for  con- 
Etructinc;  buildings  which  will  be  solar 
heated  or  cooled  must  come  from  sources 
other  than  tills  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  . 
for  his  answers  and  for  his  presentation 
of  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  out.  In  January,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  in  Australia,  and  I  found 
that  in  Sydney  our  host  has  been  heat- 
ing his  hot  water  for  the  last  15  or  18 
years  by  solar  heating  an-angements. 
Tliey  had  an  electrical  backup  system, 
and  their  annual  electric  bill  for  hot 
water  was  $15. 

Now,  while  that  kind  of  system  docs 
not  go  as  far  as  the  imits  of  heating  and 
cooling  that  the  gentleman's  bill  has  in 
mind,  the  bill  that  the  gentleman  Is  in- 
troducing today  is  one  that  will  go  ahead 
with  the  practical  Installation  of  these 
units,  which  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
have  already  proven  out  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Dr.  Thomason,  and  I  would  say 
that  this  must  be  a  haiipy  day  for  him, 
to  see  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  this  action. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  comments,  and  point  out 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  commercial 
application  for  solar  energy  for  the  heat- 
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ing  of  water  for  home  use.  This  use  has 
furnished  valuable  knowledge  for  the 
subsequent  developments  that  have  been 
made  for  heating  houses.  Obviously,  we 
can  heat  water  for  use  in  a  water  tap. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  along  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  bring- 
ing this  biU  to  the  House.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  measure  does  provide 
special  inducement  insofar  as  federally 
assisted  housing  is  concerned.  I  wonder 
whether  any  consideration  had  been 
given  to  requiring  that  we  should  incor- 
porate a  requirement  for  specifications 
and  plans  for  Federal  buildings  so  that 
they  could  accommodate  solar  heating 
and  cooling  in  the  event  it  becomes  prac- 
ticable to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  is  very  well 
taken.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion testified  before  our  committee  on 
this  subject.  We  asked  essentially  the 
same  question,  and  they  indicated  to  us 
^  very  deep  interest  in  providing  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  in  public  build- 
ings and  offices  which  are  constructed 
for  and  by  GSA.  They  testified  that  they 
intended  to  follow  through  on  that  in- 
terest, so  we  decided  that  it  was  probably 
not  appropriate  to  write  such  a  require- 
ment into  law,  but  to  encourage  them  to 
proceed  with  their  present  program. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gather  then  it  would  be  possible  for  GS.\ 
to  impose  such  a  requirement  on  such 
plans? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  GSA 
would  do  that.  They  have  several  build- 
ings under  construction  row  which  prob- 
ably will  be  solar  heated. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gather  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
in  this  legislation  to  provide  tax  induce- 
ments for  Installing  solar  heating,  but 
I  judge  that  the  gentleman  sui>ports  such 
legislation  before  another  committee  of 
the  House;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  very  def- 
initely would  support  legislation  not  only 
to  provide  tax  mcentives,  but  also  mort- 
gage incentives  for  .solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings.  Obviously,  however, 
that  cannot  be  done  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
day  the  Sun  floods  the  Earth  with  enough 
heat  and  hght  to  supply  the  whole  world's 
energy  needs  many  time.s  over.  While  our 
thermastats  are  turned  down,  while  we 
wait  in  line  for  gasoline,  while  we  share 
the  deep  concern  of  all  Americans  about 
the  rapid  depletion  of  available  energy 
sources  we  have  at  hand  an  unfailing 
source  in  the  Sun. 

The  Nation  looks  to  Congress  for  lead- 
ership. H.R.  11864  will  provide  that  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  energy  research  and 
development  usmg  the  Sun's  power. 

There  are  already  many  individuals 
across  the  country  who  have  designed, 
built  and  are  living  In  homes  and  oflBces 


that  are  solar  heated  and  cooled.  Many 
more  would  like  to  be  living  that  way. 

New  construction  is  still  utilizing  oin- 
traditional  methods  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  is  dependent  on  fossil  fuels  and 
oil  for  heating.  We  'mow  those  supplies 
arc  dwindlinfe  as  the  demand  for  them 
increases. 

Now  is  the  time  for  ui  to  throw  our 
energies  in  another  direction.  H.R.  11864 
is  a  step  toward  the  full  utiUzation  of  the 
Smi's  energy  for  mankmd.  And  it  is  a 
step  forward  Tor  Congress  to  support  this 
legijiation  and  provide  the  impetus  for 
research,  development,  and  utilization  of 
solar  energy  as  a  solution  to  our  country's 
energy-  dilemma. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  hift 
sponsorship  and  authorship  of  tliis  leg- 
islation, and  also  tlie  subcommittee  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  tenacity  in  following  very 
doggedly  tliis  fine  legislation  to  assui-e 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  him  as 
a  fellow  Washingtoiiian.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  v,.ll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

IJr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi".  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  m  support  of  H.R.  118G4.  the  Solar 
Heatuig  and  Coohng  Demonstration  Act 
o"  1973.  now  being  considered  by  the 
Hou^'c.  This  timely  legislation  is,  I  be- 
heve,  essential  to  Uie  prompt  develop- 
ment Oi  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology v,liich  could  be  commonly  used 
in  homes  and  office  buildings.  While  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  solar  en- 
ergy is  many  years  awaj,  use  of  solar 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling  could  soon 
become  a  reahty.  As  you  may  know,  at 
the  present  time  there  aie  only  about 
30  solar-heated  juildings  throughout  the 
world,  and  each  one  of  these  systems  is 
custom  bmlt.  Solar  heating  technology  is 
not  now  available  on  a  commercial  basis. 
In  the  past,  with  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel 
being  quite  low,  it  has  not  been  attractive 
for  industry  to  develop  such  technology 
or  worth  the  bother  for  individuals  to 
install  it.  Until  now  research  on  solar 
energy  has  been  left  to  scientists  in  ex- 
otic laboratories  or  do-it-yourselfers 
v.orkinc  in  basements  or  garages. 

However,  recently  we  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  Umits  of  our  fossil 
fuels,  and  the  price  of  those  fuels  has 
begun  to  reflect  that  scarcity.  As  fossil 
fuel  becomes  increasingly  expensive, 
solar  heating  technology  becomes  com- 
petitive with  traditional  heating  and 
cooling  systems.  So  it  is  time  to  get  the 
technology  on  line  which  will  enable 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  this  un- 
limited energy  source,  saving  our  pre- 
cious fossil  fuels  for  processes  which 
cannot  do  without  them — like  our  pet- 
rochemical industry. 


This  legislation  provides  the  nudge 
and  incentive  necessary  to  make  indus- 
try and  the  marketplace  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
system.';.  It  orchestrates  as  a  cooperative 
venture  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
the  early  commercial  development  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology. 
During  the  5-year  life  of  the  act,  a  S- 
year  time  frame  is  .•;et  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  on  a  large  scalie; 
the  full  5  years  is  allotted  to  the  demon- 
stration of  combination  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems  to  be  used  not  only 
in  homes,  but  in  commercial  buildings, 
factories  and  industrial  buildings.  The 
total  cost  of  these  programs  over  the  t- 
year  period,  including  installation  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000  mass-produced  soler 
heating  units  and  2.000  mass-produced 
solar  heating  and  cooling  units  in  resi- 
dential buildings,  will  be  $50  million.  It 
seems  a  small  investment  to  make  in  an 
energy  system  which  will  put  us  well  on 
0  jr  way  to  energy  independence. 

The  exi>ertise  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Bureau  cf 
Standards,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defeiise  and  the  Department  cf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
contribute  to  making  a  reality  of  this 
practical  legislative  proposal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  energy  source  wffich  is 
clean,  competitive  and  viable  both  tech- 
nologically and  economically.  I  urge  niv 
colleagues  to  join  in  the  unanimous  sup- 
port this  bill  received  in  the  HouEe 
Science  Committee. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  H.R. 
11864,  the  Solar  Heatins'  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973.  is  ccmmco- 
sense  legislation,  very  much  needed  and 
long  pa::t  due. 

I  also  assure  this  House  that  this  bill 
has  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support  In 
our  Science  Committee.  There  was  no 
opposition  in  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve practically  aU  the  m?mbets  are  on 
it  as  cosponsors.  | 

Therefore.  I  am  in  full  support  of  H  R. 
11864  and  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Messrs.  Teagtje  and  McCoK- 
MACK.  chairman  of  the  full  Science  Com- 
mittee and  Energy  SubcommJtte°.  re- 
spectively. I  especially  compliment  Mike 
McCORMACK  for  his  vigorous,  creative  ini- 
tiatives m  perfecting  this  legislation.  »<; 
well  as  Tiger  Teacite  for  his  support  cf 
i-h  our  efforts  in  this  area  of  energy 
related  research  development  and  deni- 
onstration.  Several  of  us  on  th?  mi- 
nority side  cf  our  committee  are  rrciid 
to  be  working  closely  with  them.  It  Is 
a  team  effort.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  this 
country  has  been  on  the  threshold  of 
developing  solar  energy  as  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  fuel.  But  as  a  nation  vje 
have  been  constrained  in  our  energy  re- 
search by  a  set  of  priorities  that  has 
directed  billions  of  dollars  Into  nuclear 
fission  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
areas,  while  clearly  neslecting  pow^r 
from  the  sun. 
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The  fact  Is,  however,  that  despite  our 
neglect,  research  into  this  resource  has 
not  only  surived  but  succeeded.  Although 
there  have  been  no  historic  break- 
throughs, the  scientific  community  has 
convincingly  established  the  solar  power 
is  practical,  and  much  closer  to  reality 
in  quantity  than  most  Americans  would 
suppose. 

Clearly,  the  potential  is  enormous. 
Some  scientists  point  out,  for  example, 
that  the  solar  energy  received  in  just  1 
day  of  sunlight  on  the  surface  of  Lake 
Erie,  on  which  the  district  I  represent 
borders,  is  equal  to  all  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  Americans  in  1  year.  That  is 
hard  for  me  to  comprehend  or  beheve. 
but  it  is  a  claim  that  dramatizes  how 
immense  are  the  possibilities,  the  prob- 
abilities for  solar  energy,  at  that  point 
when  we  learn  to  convert  it  efBciently 
on  a  mass  scale. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  technology 
needed  to  utilize  this  nonpolluting 
source  of  power  is  nearly  at  hand.  In 
fact,  the  consensus  is  that  there  are  no 
major  technical  barriers  to  the  wide- 
spread application  of  solar  energy  to 
meet  U.a.  energy  needs,  to  the  degree 
contemplated  in  this  legislation. 

First,  however,  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  i'  a  necessary 
step.  Once  the  viability  of  this  concept 
has  been  established,  the  last  hurdle 
will  have  been  cross^  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  widespread  commercial  produc- 
tion and  use  of  solar  systems  for  millions 
of  American  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  H.R.  11864  does  not  establish  a 
comprehensive  national  plan  for  a  solar 
energy  R.  &  D.  program.  Instead,  the  bill 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  all-important 
catalyst  In  the  transition  from  the  re- 
search and  developmental  stage  to  the 
large-scale  practical  application  of  solar 
energy  technology. 

Our  bill,  which  authorizes  $50  million 
over  a  5-year  period,  is  aimed  at  a  com- 
mercial feasibility  demonstration  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling  for 
both  residential  and  small  to  medium 
sized  commercial  buildings.  With  this 
funding,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be 
exerting  the  necessary  leadership  to 
make  solar  power  for  warming  and  air 
conditioning  homes  and  offices  commer- 
cially available  within  5  years. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee, for  the  record  and  for  purposes 
of  accuracy  and  fairness,  I  believe  I  have 
an  obUgation  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  officially  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

The  administration  assures  us  of  its 
vigorous  support  for  the  objectives  of 
this  solar  energy  plan.  It  likes  and  ap- 
proves what  we  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish here,  it  wholeheartedly  agrees  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  take  an 
active  leadership  role  in  encouraging  the 
commercial  development  of  these  new 
energy  technologies.  I  believe  it  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  $50  million  authoriza- 
tion we  propose. 

But  the  administration's  objection  is 


aimed  at  the  organizational  arrange- 
ments which  H.R.  11864  would  provide. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
argues  that  the  best  long-term  organiza- 
tional home  for  solar  energy  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  would  be  in  the 
proposed  ERDA,  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  which  al- 
ready has  been  approved  by  the  House, 
but  not  as  yet  by  the  Senate. 

So.  OMB  has  urged  thet  we  delay  ac- 
tion on  tlus  bill  until  ERDA  comes  into 
being. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  convincing  argument  for  de- 
lay. I  believe  our  plan  in  this  bill  can 
easily  and  effectively  be  coordinated  into 
any  future  ERDA  or  other  possible  re- 
organization plan  for  energy-related 
R.&D. 

Therefore,  I  m-ge  that  we  should  not 
now  wait,  but  should  approve  now,  today, 
this  very  much  needed  initiative  in  H.R. 
11864. 

Also,  for  the  record,  I  must  report  that 
representatives  of  HUD,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
have  expressed  to  me  their  doubts  and 
confusion  as  to  just  how  and  where  they 
would  receive  the  funds  to  support  their 
very  important  role  as  contemplated  in 
this  legislation.  They  wish  those  funding 
arrangements  could  be  clarified  and 
specified  in  this  bill  before  it  is  voted. 

I  understand  HUD's  desire  for  such 
clarification.  But  I  suggest  HUD  is  being 
just  a  bit  timid  in  that  regard.  We  are 
trying  to  encourage  aggressive,  vigorous 
leadership  here,  and  we  believe  this  bill 
as  it  is  before  us  today  would  provide  ade- 
quate authority  for  the  indicated  agen- 
cies, including  HUD,  to  perfect  the  nec- 
essary financial  arrangements,  and  to 
budget  for  the  needed  funds  and  per- 
suade the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  those  funds. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to 
go  on  record  here  as  suggesting  that  HUD 
should  quickly  and  clearly  express  to  In- 
volved Members  of  the  other  body,  its 
felt  need  for  clarification  of  the  finan- 
cing arrangements  in  support  of  this 
program.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the 
House  approves  this  bill  today,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  surely  will,  then  certainly  HUD 
representatives  should  be  explaining 
their  needs  to  the  Senators  who  are  In- 
terested in  this  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  more 
and  acceptable  specifics  on  that  score 
cannot  be  written  into  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  and  accepted  later  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11864  provides 
for  a  two-stage  demonstration  program 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  having  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  initial  stage.  This  stage  will 
consist  of  contracting  for  the  research, 
development,  and  manufacture  of  solar 
heating,  and  combined  Bolar  heating 
and  cooling  systems. 

The  second  stage,  which  includes 
overall  responsibility  for  Installation  of 
the  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
in  addition  to  monitoring  and  dissemi- 
nating design  information,  will  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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The  solar  heating  systems  actually 
manufactured  are  to  be  installed  half  in 
Federal  and  half  in  private  residential 
dwellings.  Installation  in  the  Federal 
dwellings  will  be  carried  out  under  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretai-y  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  arrange  for  in- 
stallation in  privately  owned  and  occu- 
pied residences.  Ownership  of  the  actual 
heating  systems  will  remain  with  the 
U.S.  Government  during  the  trial  period 
after  which  title  to  the  equipment  will 
be  transferred  at  no  charge  to  the  owner 
of  the  establishment. 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
for  the  combined  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  effort  for  residential 
dwellings  is  similar  to  that  for  the  heat- 
ing program.  In  addition,  the  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  demonstration  projects 
for  commercial  buildings— for  example, 
school,  office,  industrial,  and  apartment 
structui-es — will  be  carried  out  concur- 
rently with  the  residential  heating  and 
cooling  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  liighly  enthusias- 
tic over  the  farsighted  proposal  embodied 
in  H.R.  11864.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
concept  of  harnessing  simshine  to  reduce 
man's  dependence  on  scarce  and  polluting 
fuels  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  wishful 
thinking.  There  is  simply  no  limit  to 
where  solar  energy  technology  might  ad- 
vance when  we  consider  the  abundance 
of  solar  radiation.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
modesty  of  such  predictions  that  in  50 
yeai-s  solar  energy  will  be  supplying  25 
percent  of  all  the  U.S.  energj'  needs. 

It  must  be  recognized  however  that 
harnessing  this  energy  will  require  a  sig- 
nificant effort  and  commitment.  Certain- 
ly, thus  far  we  have  made  only  a  hesi- 
tant beginning.  But  with  the  proper  rec- 
ognition given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  potential  of  solar  energy  this 
Nation  will  have  taken  a  major  step  in 
launcliing  what  some  energy  futurists  are 
referi-ing  to  as  the  "sun  age." 

A  firm  assertion  of  a  national  priority 
for  energy  R.  &  D.  is  needed  to  engender 
the  public  confidence  needed  to  assure 
private  industry  of  both  public  ac- 
ceptance and  a  market  for  solar  energy 
cooling  and  heating  systems.  Obviously, 
there  is  little  time  to  lose.  I  therefore  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  pro- 
viding this  measure  their  fullest  support. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch  > . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
11864.  As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
tlie  legislation,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  it  has  proceeded  so  quickly  through 
the  process  of  hearings,  committee  mark- 
up and  scheduling  for  floor  debate.  The 
relative  speed  with  which  it  was  consid- 
ered is,  I  believe,  an  indication  of  the 
need  to  act  now  to  solve  oiur  long-range 
energy  needs. 

The  gentlemen  before  me  have  ade- 
quately explained  what  this  legislation 
does,  and  this  needs  no  further  elabora- 
tion. I  would,  however,  like  to  briefly 
stress  two  points : 

First,  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  fact  that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  real. 
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that  there  are  huge  reserves  of  fossil 
fuels  in  the  world  and  that  the  problem 
is  one  of  distribution  or  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  oil  companies  to  increase 
profits.  Perhaps  we  will  never  know  ex- 
actly what  was  the  cause  of  the  energy 
crisis,  how  much  of  it  was  real  and  how 
much  contrived.  However,  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  whatever 
our  reserve  of  fuel,  whether  domestically 
or  abroad,  that  reserve  is  finite  in  nature. 
It  will  be  used  up.  If  the  energy  crisis  is 
not  real  today,  it  will  be  5  years  from 
now,  or  50  years  or  100  years.  Congress 
is  often  cridcized  for  not  oeing  a  pros- 
pective body,  of  never  looking  ahead  to 
solve  a  problem  before  it  reaches  crisis 
proportion.  Indeed,  I  have  been  among 
those  most  vocal  in  this  regard.  Today, 
we  are  considering  legislation  which  hits 
to  the  heart  of  that  criticism.  It  offers  us 
an  alternative  energy  source — an  energy 
source  which  is  environmentally  desirable 
and  an  energy  source  which  greatly  de- 
creases our  dependence  on  finite  fossil 
fuel,  whether  they  be  domestic  or  foreign. 

Second,  I  would  Uke  to  stress  that  this 
legislation  brings  us  Into  the  application 
phase  of  solar  energy.  H.R.  11864  does 
not  set  forth  a  comprehensive  national 
solar  energy  R.  &  D.  program.  The  basic 
R.  <c  D.  has  already  been  done.  Rather, 
it  accomplishes  the  very  Important  and 
timely  "next  step"  required  to  imple- 
ment the  large-scale,  practical  use  of 
solar  energy  in  the  immediate  future. 
Solar  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  is 
now  ready  for  commercial  exploitation. 
A  commercial  demonstration  of  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing is  a  necessary  step  in  attaining  the 
goal  of  widespread  commercial  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  for  millions  of  American 
homes  and  offices. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Cronto)  . 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  privi- 
leged as  a  freshman  to  serve  on  this 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Tiger  Te.^gue  and  MncE  McCormack  and 
our  ranking  minority  Member,  Mr. 
MosHER.  It  has  been  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  learn  a  great  deal  about  solar 
heating  and  the  other  forms  of  energy 
on  which  we  are  working  and  also  to 
provide  some  input  as  to  where  we  will 
go  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  apparent  to 
me  that  the  hope  of  mankind  Ues  not 
in  fossil  fuels  but  in  the  development 
of  nonconventional  sources,  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  being  but  one  of  them. 

In  fact,  solar  energy  has  one  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  development 
and  implementation  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  In  40  minutes,  the  Sun 
beams  to  Earth  as  much  energy  as  man- 
kind uses  in  a  year.  Solar  energy  is  free, 
endless,  and  has  no  negative  impact 
on  the  environment.  The  potential  of 
the  Sun  as  an  energy  source  is  virtu- 
ally unlimited— it  awaits  only  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  systems  to  put 
to  use  the  technology  we  already  possess. 


We  need  the  energy  approaches  and 
the  improvements  in  the  systems  ap- 
proaches to  the  pieces  of  hardware  we 
have  already  so  that  we  can  develop 
them  into  usable,  economical  means  of 
power  and  energy  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 

T^e  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  requires  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
tKJth  agencies  experienced  in  the  field  of 
energy  research,  to  combine  all  known 
technology  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy  to  develop  a  demonstration 
program  to  produce  dependable  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing units.  This  bill  will  result  in  a  co- 
herent and  highly  successful  program 
which  maximizes  solar  energy  develop- 
ment. 

As  we  embark  on  this  new  energy  age 
characterized  by  the  harnessing  of  the 
energy  of  the  Sun,  the  Congress  has  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  for  this 
Nation  to  become  energy  self-sufficient. 

I  am  very  dis^>pointed  to  have  heard 
of  the  OMB  dispute,  because  if  there  is 
one  lesson  to  be  learned  as  to  why  we 
have  an  energy  crisis  on  our  hands  today, 
it  is  the  fact  that  decisionmakers  have 
given  up  our  lead  time.  Thus,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  problem  with  no 
time  in  which  to  react  to  it.  I  think  we 
should  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  really  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  get  on  with  this  today;  not 
next  year  or  next  month,  but  today. 

I  hope  my  colleagtjes  will  join  vtith  me 
today  in  support  of  this  bill  so  that  it 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  11864,  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

The  current  energy  situation  demands 
that  we  SIS  a  nation  take  every  possible 
step  to  alleviate  the  impending  crisis. 
The  legislation  now  before  us,  H.R.  11864, 
is  a  comprehensive,  well -conceived  ap- 
proach toward  implementing  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  our  present  energy 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  weekend  many  of 
as  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee took  a  trip  to  Huntsvllle,  Ala., 
where  we  saw  a  part  of  a  demonstration 
home  being  built  In  that  area  in  which 
solar  panels  were  being  installed  be- 
tween the  rafters. 

We  asked  to  be  invited  back  at  a  later 
date  so  we  could  see  the  final  tabulations 
and  the  computer  systems  that  are  ana- 
lyzing the  amoimt  of  input  in  that  solar 
home  in  Huntsvllle. 

We  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress, 
not  only  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  but  also  all  of  the  other 
committees,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  solar  demonstration  home  in 
Huntsvllle  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
NASA,  so  that  all  can  see  that  we  really 
have  a  solar  demonstration  plan  going 
on  at  the  present  time  In  actuality  in  a 
home. 


Mr.  Chalrmtin,  H.R.  11864  will  direct 
currently  diffused  agency  activities  ia 
the  solar  heating  and  cooling  area  into  a 
imifled  national  effort.  It  will  expedite 
research,  development,  and  design  wo;  'r;, 
and  will  ultimately  result  in  a  substan- 
tial, viable  demonstration  program  in- 
volving several  thousand  residential  and 
commercial  buildings.  All  this  will  be  ac- 
complished withm  5  years.  I 

The  proposal  will  also  provide  a  strong 
stim'ilus  to  both  manufacturers  anfl 
users,  hopefully  leading  toward  the  wide- 
spread application  of  this  concept  in  the 
years  to  follow.  The  long-range  goal  Is  to 
apply  solar  energy  and  technology'  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  requirements  for 
space  heating  and  cooling — requirements 
that  now  consume  over  25  percent  of  our 
annual  energj'  budget.  In  turn,  everj-  sj-s- 
tem  which  can  be  converted  to  use  this 
free  and  limitless  source  of  energ>-  wiQ 
relea.=e  conventional  fuels  for  other 
purposes. 

Although  the  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  solar  systems  for  both  residential . 

and  commercial  buildings,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  document  the  estimated 
savings  which  will  accrue  from  the  use  of 
solar  energy  in  the  home  alone.  Even  the 
most  conservative  forecasts  indicate  that 
if  the  majority  of  homes  in  the  United 
States  were  to  become  whollj-  or  partly 
heated  by  solar  energy  systems,  from  20 
to  60  percent  of  the  energy  now  con- 
sumed in  the  home  could  be  saved. 

Such  predictions  have  even  l)een  borne 
out  in  the  few  dozen  solaw-heated  homes 
which  are  now  in  existence.  In  the  'Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area,  in  fact,  a  large-sized 
otherwise  conventional  residence  paid  a 
heating  bill  for  last  year  for  one  full 
winter  of  $4.65.  Obviously,  if  this  kind  of 
system  can  be  produced  and  installed  on 
a  mass-production  basis,  the  United 
States  will  be  well  on  its  way  toward 
creating  the  type  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency which  the  President  has  spelled 
out  as  a  national  goal.  T 

The  bill  itself  pro\id?s  for  a  3-yeal- 
demonstration  program  involving  the  in- 
stallation of  prototype  solar  heatinj 
imits  in  private  residences  as  well  as 
residences  on  Federal  property.  A  num- 
ber of  additional  residences  wiU  be  out- 
fitted with  1  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  unit  which  will  be  developed  and 
demon.strated  over  a  5-year  period.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  comparable  5- 
year  demonstration  program  directed  ta 
the  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  com- 
mercial  buildings,  including  apartment 
houses,  factories,  office  buildings,  schools 
and  colleges.  Mobile  homes  and  agri- 
cultural facilities  are  also  included  under 
the  bill  which  will  allocate  a  total  of  $50 
million  for  the  nationwide  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  feel  that  it 
is  time  we  recognize  the  need  for  this 
country  to  bring  its  "energy  account' 
back  into  balance.  Unless  we  begin  to 
draw  upon  the  storehouse  of  so'ar  en- 
ergy, our  "account"  will  always  be  \r\ 
danger  of  bankruptcy  due  to  our  con- 
tinuing exhaustion  of  reserves  of  fossile 
fuels.  Clearly,  the  Sun  Is  the  only  answer, 
not  only  because   it  represents  an  en- 
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ergy  source  more  permanent  than  even 
the  planet  Earth  itself,  but  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  generate  the  waste 
which  contaminates  our  air  and  water. 

So  far  our  country  has  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  I'tilizing 
solar  energy  on  a  more  meaningful  scale. 
So  far  it  has  not  been  practical. 

I  am  personally  convinced,  however, 
that  it  is  time  that  this  Nation,  which  is 
the  world's  biggest  energy  user — ^and 
which  will  feel  the  pain  first  and  worst 
when  the  shortages  become  even  more 
acute — started  taking  solar  energy  more 
seriously.  The  legislation  now  before  us 
represents  a  positive  and  imaginative 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  large-scale 
harnessing  of  solar  energy.  I,  therefore, 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  jOin  with  me 
in  offering  their  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act. 
This  bill  will  help  to  establish  a  new  In- 
dustry, with  an  impact  that  will  be  felt 
for  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
as  well  as  its  Energj-  Subcommittee,  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  the  bill's  in- 
clusion of  a  well-structured  approach  to 
this  demonstration  phase.  This  is  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  beginning  to  com- 
mercial use  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the 
emphasis  on  imlversities  and  colleges, 
both  in  this  bill  and  in  present  National 
Science  Foundation  solar  funding.  It  is 
the.se  aspects  of  the  bill  that  I  wish  to 
expand  on  more  fully  in  the  following. 

In  my  own  district  in  Texas,  we  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  solar  energy  and 
the  leaders  there  know  it.  Recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  formal  report  to  the 
city  of  Austin  from  its  energy  study 
commission  which  noted  the  exceptional 
potential  savings  that  could  be  expected 
in  that  city  with  future  low-cost  solar 
cc'.ector  systems.  The  study  commission 
urged  the  city  to  collect  further  in- 
formation for  homeowners  and  to  begin 
fui-ther  investigation  of  implementation 
in  city  facilities.  I  support  this  forward- 
looking  activity  and  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  present  bill  with  its  solar  en- 
ergy information  data  bank  will  prove 
helpful  to  numerous  cities  like  Austin 
across  the  countrj*.  Solar  energy  is  one 
resource  available  in  abimdant  supply 
to  us  all. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  note  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  announced  last 
month  the  awarding  of  fom-  conti-acts 
for  retrofitting  four  schools  across  the 
country;  one  in  Virginia  was  discussed 
at  length  on  Saturday,  Febniary  2,  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  a  group  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  hoping  that  they  could 
also  build  a  solar  heated  and  cooled  co- 
operative dormitory.  I  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  endeavor.  And  the  point  Is 
that  it  iB  obvious  that  there  is  great  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  subject  of  solar  energj'. 

The  present  solar  energy  funding  is 
almost  entirely   through   the   National 


Science  Foundation.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year,  this  country  will  obligate  ap- 
proximately $14  million  for  solar  energj' 
with  approximately  $6  million  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  Altliough  this  num- 
ber is  up  dramatically  from  1970  when 
we  were  spending  almost  notliing  on  solar 
research,  the  numbers  will  continue  to 
increase — with  a  reported  request  from 
the  administration  of  $50  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Although  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  breakdown  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  portion  of  this 
budget,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  largest 
share  will  be  assigned  to  solar  heating 
and  cooling,  and  that  it  wUl  be  rather 
larger  than  the  amount  proposed  for  the 
first  year  of  the  present  bill,  which  has 
been  estimated  in  the  legislative  report 
at  less  than  $5  million  for  the  first  year. 
Thus  the  present  bill  is  not  a  great  dis- 
location in  the  present  level  of  effort, 
and  only  directs  the  effort  more  into 
the  demonstration  and  commercial  area, 
as  recommended  by  almost  a  11  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee. 

And  there  is  a  continuing  role  spelled 
out  in  the  bill  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  the  present  bill  is  building  on  an 
excellent  frame  of  underlying  research 
built  up  in  the  last  several  years  by  NSF, 
and  which  will  continue,  not  only  in 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  but  also  in 
the  allied  areas  of  photovoltaics,  cen- 
tral station  solar  electilc  power,  wind 
power,  various  biological  conversion 
methods,  and  ocean  thermal  systems.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  looking  forward  to 
other  bills  in  the  future  which  can  take 
these  areas  from  the  research  stage  into 
commercial  reality  as  we  are  proposing 
with  the  present  bill  for  solar  heating 
and  cooling. 

The  roles  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  fuither  noted  in  H.R.  11864  in  their 
inclusion  in  the  commercial  buildings 
portion  of  the  present  bill.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  especially  appropriate 
means  of  demonstration,  because  of  the 
broad  exposure  which  they  will  receive, 
but  also  because  we  must  begin  training 
our  future  leaders  in  more  economic 
utilization  methods. 

Another  method  of  gaining  the  most 
rapid  possible  public  acceptance  is 
through  the  architectural  design  compe- 
titions wliich  are  called  for  in  this  bill. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  di- 
rected to  establish  these  competitions 
which  might  be  run  by  the  American 
lastitute  of  Architects,  but  which  are, 
however,  to  be  oi^en  to  all  qualified  par- 
ticipants. Tlie  bill  specifically  allows  for 
student  entries,  and  tliis  again  is  lughly 
appropriate  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
f utuie  leaders  of  this  profession,  and  who 
even  now  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
this  important  source  of  energy.  The  bill 
calls  for  two  design  competitions — one 
each  for  the  two  distinct  phases  of  the 
bill;  first,  solar  heating  end  then  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling.  This  is 
higlily  appropriate,  since  the  latter 
phase  is  not  yet  as  ready  as  the  former, 
which,  all  witnesses  agreed,  needs  no 
further  technological  advance. 

The  second  design  competition  will 


thtis  be  able  to  draw  on  the  greater  fund 
of  knowledge  developed  both  under  the 
present  bill  as  well  as  ongoing  NSF  work. 
Both  competitions  will  serve  two  pur- 
poses :  First,  it  will  serve  to  alert,  as  well 
as  educate,  the  architectural  community 
to  this  forthcoming  technology;  but  sec- 
ond, it  will  provide  a  valuable  source  of 
ideas  for  future  builders  and  other  archi- 
tects. 

We  all  realize  there  may  be  some  ad- 
ministrative problems  with  this  pro- 
gram, assuming  passage  of  the  ERDA 
legislation.  We  have  been  assured  by  all 
agencies  concenied,  however,  that  this 
work  will  go  forward  with  even  greater 
emphasis  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
should  be  passed — and  even  made 
stronger.  I  have  concentrated  on  the  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  lastly  of  the 
architectmal  profession.  However,  there 
are  many  other  important  reasons  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11864,  as  we  are  all 
well  aware.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
economic,  and  national  security  aspects 
of  the  bill,  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  touch  on.  I  reassert  my  hopes  for 
rapid  pa.ssage  of  this  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Teacce,  Congress- 
man MosHER,  and  particularly  Congress- 
man Mike  McCormack  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  us  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  LONG'. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  coal  and  oil  and  even  nuclear 
energy  will  become  prohibitively  expen- 
sive in  a  century,  or  even  much  sooner. 
Solar  energy,  if  properly  developed,  may 
offer  a  vii-tually  unlimited  and  pollu- 
tion-free supply.  Maryland's  Chesapeake 
Bay  alone  absorbs  more  energy  from  the 
Sim  every  day  than  the  entire  Nation 
presently  constimes  hi  an  entire  year. 

Federal  involvement  in  solar  energy  re- 
.search  has  increased  in  recent  years.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Timonium 
Elementary  School  in  my  Baltimore 
Coimty  district  was  one  of  four  schools 
recently  selected  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  installation  of  solar  col- 
lectors, to  provide  heating  and  hot  water. 
The  target  date  for  completion  of  instal- 
lation is  early  March. 

The  real  test  of  the  advancement  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  will  come  with 
an  extensive  field  test  in  our  homes  and 
places  of  business  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act.  which  I  have  cosponsorcd, 
will  allow  $50  million  for  four  thousand 
experimental  .solar  units  for  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial  use. 

It  may  take  years — even  decade.s — to 
overcome  the  scientific  hurdles  that  lie 
ahead  m  the  development  of  solar  energy. 
All  the  more  reason  to  start  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  11864,  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Teacuei  and  the  chairman  of  the 
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subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  for  their 
farsighted  and  timely  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  time  being  yielded  to  me  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  . 

I  rise,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  in  strong  support  thereof, 
and  I  would  Uke  to  associate  myself  par- 
ticularly with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCormack)  in  urging  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considers  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1973,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  that  imderscore 
the  need  for  continued  research  in  solar 
energy. 

H.R.  11864  provides  for  the  early  com- 
mercial development  and  demonstration 
of  solar  heating  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technologies.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion units  in  each  of  these  two  cate- 
gories with  the  aim  of  the  program  to 
stimulate  the  mass  production  of  solar 
energy  units. 

But  I  beUeve  we  must  not  be  content 
with  merely  the  commercial  development 
and  demonstration  of  this  technology. 
While  these  steps  are  necessary  to  gain 
public  acceptance  for  the  use  of  solar 
energy,  we  must  also  continue  a  vigorous 
program  of  research  on  the  components 
and  key  subsystems  to  be  used  in  the 
actual  heating  and  cooUng  systems.  Until 
we  have  advanced  the  state  of  the  art  to 
the  appropriate  point  by  making  the 
solar  system  as  eCacient,  economical,  and 
long-lasting  as  the  more  conventional 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  private  in- 
dustry will  be  reluctant  to  enter  into  pro- 
duction of  such  systems  with  the  Indi- 
vidual consumer  equally  reluctant  about 
purchasing  the  product  in  spite  of  any 
beneficial  impact  on  our  limited  supplies 
of  fossil  fuels. 

At  the  present  time,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  which  the  administra- 
tion has  designated  as  the  lead  agency 
for  solar  energy  research,  is  managing  a 
$13.2  million  solar  energy  program.  For 
fiscal  1975,  the  President  has  requested 
$50  million  for  NSF's  solar  research  ef- 
fort. The  confidence  in  the  Foimdatlons' 
ablUty  in  this  important  area  is  clearly 
expressed  by  this  375  percent  increase  In 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  solar 
energy  budget. 

Closely  related  to  the  present  NSP  ef- 
fort is  section  8  of  the  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Foundation  to  initiate  and 
support  bEisic  and  applied  research  re- 
lating to  solar  energy  development.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  tie  the  effort 
proposed  in  the  present  bill  directly  to 
NSF's  existing  program  of  basic  re- 
search. The  research  effort  under  HJl. 


11864  Is  then  in  turn  carried  Into  the  de- 
velopment phase  by  assignment  of  this 
responsibility  to  NASA,  or,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  13 — to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ^ERDA — or  an  ERDA-type  agency 
which  the  Congress  might  establish. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
prompt  action  on  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant energy  bills  to  come  before  this 
body.  To  encourage  the  development  of 
solar  and  other  nonconventional  energy 
srurces  is  to  come  to  grips  with  meaning- 
ful potential  solutions  to  our  present 
energy  crisis.  To  recognize  the  role  of 
NASA  and  NS:?  in  basic  solar  research 
is  to  assure  a  unified  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral research  effort  in  an  energy  area 
which  I  feel  holds  the  greatest  hope  for 
the  future.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  roughly  10  bilhon  years  ago 
we  began  to  receive  the  benefits  of  irra- 
diation from  the  Sun.  Today,  we  seek  to 
improve  the  efficiency  by  which  we  con- 
vert that  primal  energy  source  to  our 
direct  use.  Consequently,  I  join  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Science 
Cwnmittee  in  offering  my  fioll  support 
for  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1973.  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  both  our 
committee  chairman  and  Chairman  Mc- 
Cormack of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy for  the  outstanding  leadership  they 
have  provided  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  solar  energy  Is  a  natu- 
ral resource  that  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
ploited in  the  United  States.  In  most  of 
this  coimtry,  enough  solar  energy  falls 
on  the  roof  of  a  single  residential  dwell- 
ing or  commercial  building  to  supply  en- 
ergy for  all  of  its  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning requirements  on  a  year-round 
basis.  It  has  not  been  exploited  for  two 
reasons — the  previously  low  cost  and 
availability  of  more  conventional  energy 
sources,  and  the  lack  of  a  developed 
technology.  Now  that  energy  Is  becom- 
ing more  expensive,  however,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  shortages,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  advance  solar  heating  and 
solar  cooling  technology  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  free  resoiurce. 

I  think  that  we  should  also  recognize 
that  as  exotic  as  harnessing  the  Sun 
may  sound,  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
solar  energy  is  routinely  used  for  heat- 
ing water  as  well  as  hving  spaces.  Par- 
ticularly in  wsuTO  climates,  the  per- 
formance required  of  such  systems  does 
not  necessitate  advanced  technology. 
Thus,  even  the  relatively  crude  and 
home-fashioned  designs  which  are  now 
in  operation  arc  sufficient  to  provide  a 
substantial  assist  in  home  heating  re- 
quirements. Almost  a  decade  ago  solar 
hot  water  heaters  were  common  In 
Florida,  but  displaced  by  cheap  fossil 
fuels. 

Improved  concepts  are  required,  how- 


ever. If  we  intend  to  develop  systems  for 
colder  climates,  and  major  advances  are 
called  for  in  order  to  use  solar  energy 
to  provide  air  conditioning.  The  reason 
for  this  progression  is  that  succeeding 
steps  1-enjire  higher  temperatures. 
Heating  water  140°  F.  may  be  adequate 
for  milder  climatic  requ  rements,  but 
200°  F.  may  be  necessary  to  efficiently 
operate  an  air-conditioning  unit. 

Serious  consideration  of  utilizing 
solar  heating  and  cooling  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  wis  initiated  following  a  study  per- 
formed by  NASA  and  NSF  in  late  1972. 
Since  that  time  over  $5  million  has  been 
committed  for  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technology'  by  these  two  agencies.  NSP 
is  performing  a  broad-based  research 
and  technology  effort  while  NASA  has 
established  a  standardization  testing 
capabihty  plus  building  a  small  home 
demonstration  unit  and  planning  a 
prototype  system  "pilot  plant"  test 
complex  that  will  supply  some  of  the 
energj'  requirements  of  a  new  office 
building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  H.R.  11864  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  the  development  of  this  valuable 
national  capabihty.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  the  booster  to  begin 
the  transition  from  technology  to  appU- 
cation.  The  bill  recognizes  the  fact  that 
solar  heating  systems  can  be  Installed 
with  knowledge  available  today — systems 
that  will  perform  the  complex  types  of 
functions  required  to  permit  their  im- 
mediate adaptation  into  existing  build- 
ings. The  bill  also  allows  for  a  so-called 
technology  improvement  period  for  a 
number  of  prototype  designs  prior  to  the 
final  definition  of  a  system  suitable  for 
mass  production. 

The  legislation  would  apply  the  proven 
program  management  capabilities  of 
NASA — the  lead  agency  under  the  meas- 
m-e — to  a  potentially  complex  combina- 
tion of  Goverimient  agency  responsibili- 
ties. In  addition,  the  proposal  provides 
for  the  assimilation  of  work  accom- 
plished under  this  bill  into  any  future 
energ>'  agency  which  may  be  approve<J 
by  the  Congress.  i 

H.R.  11864  is  worthy  of  the  support  oi 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Clearly,  pas- 
sage of  this  landmark  legislation  is  a 
major  step  in  advancing  a  new  tech- 
nolog>'  which  is  destined  to  play  a  major 
role  in  developing  this  Nation's  energy 
self-sufficiency.  I  urge  each  Member  here 
today  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  an  identical  bill,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  KJR.  11864, 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act.  At  a  time  when  we  as  a 
people  have  been  made  so  keenly  aware 
of  our  need  for  energy,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  relying  upon  foreign 
sources  for  this  most  vital  of  all  com- 
modities, the  bill  before  us  today  will 
surely  serve  to  shorten  the  time  needed 
before  the  unlimited  energy  potential  o 
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the  Sun  can  be  harnessed  in  order  to 
meet  our  future  energy  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoHMACK)  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATKK),  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TiAGUi),  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHKR)  the  ranking  representative,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  for  their  work 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Not  only 
those  of  us  here  today,  but  generations 
yet  to  come  will  owe  these  gentlemen  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

We  all  realize  that  solar  energy  is  not 
new.  "nie  concept  of  harnessing  the  Sun's 
power  to  work  for  mankind  is  perhaps  as 
old  as  mankind  Itself.  In  a  more  immedi- 
ate way,  solar  energy  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  usable  source  of  energy, 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  In  this  country  "solar 
houses"  have  been  with  us  for  many 
years.  One  of  these  built  by  Dr.  Harry 
Thomason  right  here  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  has  been  providing  that  gen- 
tleman with  almost  all  of  his  home  heat- 
ing needs  for  some  years  now.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  Israel, 
Japan,  and  Australia,  the  demand  for 
solar  water  heaters  has  created  a  sizable 
Industry.  Japan  recently  announced  a 
program  to  develop  new,  clean  energy, 
called  the  "sunshine  program."  Approxi- 
mately 2  billion  yen — about  $685  mil- 
lion— is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  year 
1974.  The  Japanese  have  committed  over 
$7  bUlion  to  their  program  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Then  why  has  solar  energy  not  been 
developed  in  any  major  way  until  now— 
why  is  it  gtill  somewhere  off  in  the  distant 
future?  Partly,  this  is  because  of  practi- 
cal economic  and  technical  problems 
which  undeniably  exist.  But  primarily, 
the  reason  is  that  we  have  never  had  to 
worry  about  our  energy  supply  before. 
So  long  as  oil  was  cheap  and  plentiful, 
and  apparently  inexhaustible,  why  bother 
with  solar  energy?  For  that  matter,  why 
bother  with  geothermal  energy,  or  nu- 
clear energy,  or  coal  gasification,  or  any 
of  the  other  alternative  energy  sources. 
Just  keep  punipmg  that  oil  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  adl  know  that  those 
days  are  over.  The  future  is  here,  having 
arrived  abruptly  last  fall  because  of  the 
devastating  combination  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott plus  our  own  expanding  energy  re- 
quirements. Now  we  are  trying  to  chart 
a  course  for  ourselves  through  a  suddenly 
unfamiliar  landscape  filled  with  short- 
ages and  crises.  There  is  much  we  can  do 
to  alleviate  the  immediate  crisis,  both  by 
conserving  the  energy  we  now  have  avail- 
able and  by  speeding  the  development  of 
readily  accessible  sources  of  energy 
hitherto  not  exploited,  such  as  coal  or 
offshore  oil  or  oil  from  Alaska.  But,  let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  again  of  dealing 
with  the  Immediate  situation.  A  far- 
sichted  look  at  our  energy  requirements 
In  the  coming  years  will  show  that  we 


need  to  look  beyond  the  fossil  fuels  to 
the  one  source  of  energy  which  is  inex- 
haustible, nonpolluting,  and  free  from 
manipulation  by  foreign  powers — the 
Sim. 

The  specific  legislation  before  us,  H.R. 
11864,  focuses  our  solar  energy  efforts  on 
that  application  which  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  the  closest  to  commercial  use — 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
While  this  is  a  proven  concept,  the  road- 
block preventing  widespread  use  of  solar 
energy  in  this  way  has  been  the  high 
cost  of  the  solar  hardware  compared  to 
conventional  gas  or  oil-hurning  systems. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
achieve  at  least  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  solar-energy  hardware  in 
order  to  make  solar  heating  and  cooling 
cost  competitive  with  conventional  sys- 
tems. 

From  my  own  research,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  not  an  unrealistic  goal.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  possible  to  decrease  the 
costs  of  solar  hardware  by  much  more 
than  50  percent.  The  key  to  this  reduc- 
tion in  costs  in  an  American  concept — 
mass  production.  By  providing  for  the 
procurement  of  approximately  4,000  so- 
lar energy  systems  for  houses  and  other 
buildings,  this  bill  will  create  a  market 
for  solar  energy  products  which  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  use  of  20th 
century  mass  production  techniques.  So- 
lar energy  units  will  be  mass  produced, 
instead  of  being  "handmade"  for  a  par- 
ticular job  as  they  are  today.  This  is 
the  "secret"  and  the  promise  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  bill  before  us  today 
has  not  received  the  public  notice  which 
it  properly  desert'es.  And  yet,  futm-e  his- 
torians may  mark  its  passage  as  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. To  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
but  it  can  provide  tre  opening  wedge 
in  the  door  to  a  future  in  which  the 
boundless  energy  of  the  Sun  is  harnessed 
to  serve  mankind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  'he  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fisu) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1973, 
a  bill  I  cosponsored  along  with  over  100 
of  my  colleagues  m  the  House. 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  $50  mil- 
Uon  multiagency  program  to  develop  and 
produce  solar  heating  and  cooling  units 
for  thousands  of  private  and  public 
biiildings  during  the  next  5  years.  A  3- 
year  heating  demonstration  program 
would  be  authorized,  while  a  combined 
heating  and  cooling  demonstration  pro- 
gram would  be  completed  in  5  years. 
Units  would  be  in.stalled  in  2,000  resi- 
dences on  military  and  other  Federal 
property,  and  in  2.000  private  residences. 
In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial buildings  with  solar  energy. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  solar 
energy  to  provide  significant  reUef  from 
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the  energy  crisis  In  the  immediate 
future.  Even  with  this  expanded  research 
and  development  program,  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  rely  on  coaJ,  gasohne,  and 
oil  as  primary  energy  sources  for  the 
next  two  decades.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion presents  us  with  an  opporturuty  to 
determine  the  potential  of  solar  energv. 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  energy  can  be  harnessed. 

The  energy  crisis  has  brought  homo 
the  fact  that  we  must  explore  new 
sources  of  energy.  Our  energy  demands 
have  already  exceeded  our  supply.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  even  more  severe  shortages 
in  the  future,  we  must  look  to  new 
sources. 

Solar  energy  has  virtually  no  environ- 
mental impact.  Further,  solar  energy 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  economic  sanc- 
tions by  one  country  against  another:  no 
one  can  cut  off  our  suK)ly.  This  is  a 
highly  significant  fact,  in  hght  of  the 
current  Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  therefore  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
joui  in  supporting  passage  of  this  bill 
since  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  that  we  have  an  adequate 
energy  supply  in  the  future  without 
having  to  rely  on  imports  to  supplement 
oiu"  domestic  resoiurces. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  an  early 
cosponsor  of  an  identical  measure  pro- 
viding solar  energy  demonstration  legis- 
lation, I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  In 
support  of  this  measure.  Our  Nation's 
critical  energy  needs  makes  It  highly  im- 
portant that  we  explore  all  reasonable 
avenues  for  providing  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy, and  this  certainly  is  a  sound  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  by  the  year  2020,  solar  energy 
could  supply  us  with  35  percent  of  the 
energy  we  need  to  heat  our  homes  and 
buildings,  30  percent  of  our  Nation's  gas 
fuel,  10  percent  of  our  liquid  fuel  needs, 
and  20  percent  of  our  electricity. 

Each  of  us  these  days  Is  corifronted 
with  critical  energy  shortages.  We,  in 
Congress,  hear  daily  of  om-  constituent's 
inability  to  purchase  the  gasoline  they 
need  to  get  to  their  jobs,  others  are  sub- 
jected to  waiting  hours  in  long  lines  at 
service  stations.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
thankfully  mild  winter  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing, we  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
fronted with  an  even  greater  crisis  of 
citizens  being  unable  to  puichase  fuel  to 
keep  their  homes  warm. 

Tliese  events  which  liave  become 
everyday  occurances  should  tell  us  one 
thing  very  clearly,  that  we  need  to  find 
alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  Increase  our 
domestic  production  or  import  as  much 
foreign  crude  as  we  would  like,  our  petro- 
leum resources  are  finite  and  are  predi- 
cated to  be  dissipated  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  We  must  look  around  to  find 
other  energy  sources. 
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In  my  recent  travels  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  I  found  that  other  nations  be- 
ginning to  utilize  the  Sun's  power  to 
supply  their  needed  energy.  Some  pio- 
neer Americans  have  also  been  success- 
fully experimenting  with  the  productive 
use  of  solar  energy. 

Our  experts  in  the  field  tell  us  that  we 
are  ready  for  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  solar  energy.  This  bill  pro- 
\ades  the  impetus  for  the  feasible  usage 
of  this  "exotic"  energy  source. 

While  certainly  we  cannot  expect  too 
much  too  soon  from  solar  energy,  by 
proceeding  steadily  and  soundly  with 
commercial  demonstration,  we  will  be 
taking  a  most  logical  and  progressive 
step  in  assuring  adequacy  of  energy  sup- 
plies for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  this  significant 
legislation.    

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  support  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing demonstration  bill,  H.R.  11864,  and 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCormack)  .  I  understand  from  the  leg- 
islation that  there  will  be  some  2,000 
homes  that  will  be  equipped  so  that  they 
may  be  heated  and  cooled  by  solar  en- 
ergy. How  will  it  be  decided  who  will 
own  the  homes  to  be  equipped,  or  whose 
homes  will  be  equipped?  I  understand 
that  some  private  homes  will  be  involved 
in  this  transaction. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  an- 
swer will  be  that  the  homes  that  will  be 
equipped  for  solar  heating  and  solar 
heating  and  cooling  units  will  be  deter- 
mined by  HUD,  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
taking  into  consideration  criteria  such 
as:  one,  we  wiU  use  a  number  of  proto- 
types; and,  two  we  will  set  these  proto- 
types up  in  a  number  of  regions  of  the 
coimtry. 

Within  those  criteria  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  will  have  discretion  to  determine 
where  he  is  to  install  these  units.  Some  of 
them  will  of  course  go  into  preexisting 
private  homes  and  some  will  go  into  pri- 
vate homes  that  will  be  built  specifically 
for  this  purpose  according  to  specifica- 
tions established  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Half  of  these  of  course  will  be  fed- 
erally owned  and  controlled  properties 
on  Federal  property  and  half  privately 
/owned  on  private  property.  So  it  is  strict- 
'-^  ly  up  to  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Obviously  some  arbitrary  deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  see  a  great  prob- 
lem inasmuch  as  many  individuals  would 
like  to  have  the  heating  or  cooling  sys- 
t'=ims  installed  in  their  homes.  This  would 
save  them  the  price  of  course  of  conven- 
tional heating  and  cooling  systems,  but 
by  all  indications  in  the  regidations  this 
determination  will  be  made  by  HUD. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
The  trade  off  here  is  that  a  new  solar 
home  will  be  more  expensive  than  an 


ordinary  home  that  is  heated  and  cooled 
with  conventional  sources  of  energy 
such  as  oil  or  gas.  Thus  the  owners  of 
these  homes  are  going  to  have  to  invest 
more  in  the  first  place.  Then  the  owner 
is  going  to  have  to  live  with  the  uncer- 
tainties of  how  this  home  will  operate  on 
the  real  estate  market  and  how  the  equip- 
ment will  function.  The  title  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  units  themselves  will 
remain  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
5  years  during  the  testing  period.  And 
only  after  that  time  do  they  become  the 
property  of  the  homeowners. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  wUl  the  Federal 
Government  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  each  piece  of  equipment  for  5 
years? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely.  This  is 
a  test  program.  We  have  to  see  how  the 
units  work.  We  cannot  just  put  them  out 
and  forget  them.  We  have  to  maintain 
them.  The  owners  have  to  provide  all  the 
information  requested,  and  only  after 
they  provide  all  this  information  will 
they  receive  title  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period.  If  the  owners  do  not  cooperate  in 
the  test  program  they  will  not  receive 
title. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  another  question 
of  the  gentleman.  Will  the  standard  so- 
lar cells  be  used? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  In  all  likeli- 
hood they  will  not  be  used.  Solar  cells, 
such  as  used  on  the  sateUites,  are  far 
too  expensive  and  not  nearly  eCBcient 
enough  for  this  purpose.  They  generate 
electricity  directly.  What  we  are  after 
is  heat.  There  may  be  some  combined 
systems,  and  I  will  not  absolutely  pre- 
clude the  use  of  some  modification  of 
inexpensive  solar  cells  where  they  are 
combined  with  heating  units.  Thus  we 
may  have  the  solar  cell  and  heat  collec- 
tor in  the  same  panels. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words  they  will 
not  be  using  some  electrical  system  in 
order  to  drive  a  mechanical  unit  for  air- 
conditioning  but  they  would  be  using  the 
absorption  method? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure  that  they  will  be  economically 
practical  at  that  time.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  extra  2-year  period  for  de- 
velopment of  solar  powered  air-condi- 
tioning or  cooling  units.  During  the  next 
2  or  3  years  if  we  find  a  more  efficient,  less 
expensive  solar  cell  which  might  pro- 
vide enough  energy  to  drive  a  fan  or 
compressor  which  can  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  heat  pimip  of  some  sort 
for  cooling,  but  this  is  a  little  far  down 
the  road. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  about  the  use  of 
thermocouples.  Would  that  be  considered 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  have  discussed  research  leading  to 
some  sort  of  a  miniaturized  power  mat 
using  that  technique.  However  it  is  not 
expected  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
any  application  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  H.R. 
11864. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 


minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  GtTNTER)  .  I 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a| 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  ob- 
viously of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  to 
the  House  what  I  believe  to  be  an  impor- 
tant and  farsighted  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974,  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  cosponsor,  marks  a  criti- 
cally important  first  step,  moving  toward 
the  day  when  the  full  potential  of  this 
alternate  source  of  energy  will  be  widely 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Energy  Subcommittee,  under  the 
wise  and  vigorous  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Mike  McCormack — who  has  been 
at  the  forefront  in  having  recognized  the 
need  and  potential  for  solar  development 
and  in  striving  to  make  full  development 
a  reality — has  produced  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

The  full  committee,  under  the  leader4 
ship  of  Chairman  Teague,  auid  vnith  th4 
leadership  of  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
t>er.  Mr.  Mosher,  deserves  enormous 
credit  as  well. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  legislation 
and  to  join  in  urging  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  it. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  its  En- 
ergy- Subcommittee,  and  a  cosponsor,  1 
have  become  keenly  aware  of  the  vast 
potential  of  solar  energy  development  oa 
a  wide  scale  and  the  importance  such 
development  can  have  on  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  bill  must  not  be  conceived  as  thfe 
final  step  which  this  body  will  take  with 
solar  energy.  This  bill  will  only  set  up  a 
Federal  mechanism  for  supporting  a 
demonstration  project,  a  step  which  all 
the  committee  witnesses  agreed  was  nec- 
essarj-.  We  must  also  begin  to  address 
ourselves  to  other  steps  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  I  wish  to  limit  my- 
self only  to  this  area  of  solar  energj'  irn- 
plementation  in  the  short  time  available, 
although  I  am.  again,  in  full  agreement 
with  the  bill  as  brought  forward  by  the 
committee,  and  proud  of  the  work  "done 
by  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
in  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  share. 

The  district  which  I  represent  stretches 
across  central  Florida,  ■with  a  broad  range 
of  activities  that  are  suitable  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  In  fact,  solar  hot 
water  systems  have  been  used  in  Florida 
for  many  years,  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  our  district. 

However,  there  are  very  few  solar 
heated  homes  in  the  coimtrj'.  and  it  if; 
this  problem  which  this  bill  addresses.  1 
am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  these  fe* 
solar  heated  homes  is  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  The  director  of  their  Solar 
Energy  Laboratorj-,  Dr.  Erich  Farber, 
gave  testimony  before  the  committee  in- 
dicating that  H.R.  11864  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  noting  that  imple- 
mentation to  the  utmost  is  a  necessity.  I 
fully  share  Dr.  Parber's  assessment. 
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The  purposes  of  this  demonstration 
bill  are  twofold:  First,  to  create  a  na- 
tional manufacturing  capability  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  units;  and  second, 
to  create  a  potential  market  by  demon- 
strating the  practicality  of  solar  systems. 

At  present,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  supporting  basic  research  and 
development  in  this  area,  but  almost  all 
of  the  committee  witnesses  agreed  with 
tiie  present  need  to  begin  to  actually  pro- 
duce units.  I  am  personally  anxious  to 
move  at  an  even  faster  pace,  much  as 
the  Japanese  are  reported  to  be  doing. 

In  June,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  heard  oral  testimony 
from  5  expert  witnesses,  while  receivini; 
written  testimonj-  from  an  additional  16 
authorities.  These  experts  noted  that  the 
problems  in  this  solar  area  are  not  tech- 
nological, but  ai^  rather  economic  and 
institutional.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
begin  getting  documented  evidence  on 
the  annual  savings  in  fuel  that  will  be 
possible  with  systems  with  a  well-defined 
initial  outlay. 

Unfortunately,  many  persons  will  be 
dismayed  by  the  higher  initial  cost  of 
the  solar  units.  This  point  was  imder- 
scored  by  the  many  witnesses  before  the 
committee.  Other  roadblocks  are  now  an 
active  area  of  investigation  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

It  is  further  mandated  under  this  bill 
to  bring  forth  to  the  Congress  remedial 
actions  which  will  eliminate  any  road- 
blocks to  effective  implementation.  This 
is  eipeciaUj-  important  to  the  Nation  now 
after  the  supply  of  fossil  fuels  is  so  lov. 

We  must  initiate  a  national  recogni- 
tion of  long-term  cost  accounting.  This 
is  now  practiced  mainly  by  those  few 
corporations  which  are  building  their 
own  buildings  for  lonjj-term  occupancy. 
It  will  be  up  to  irangiaative  individuals 
in  this  Congress  to  provide  greater 
stimulus  for  this  .single  most  Important 
action. 

Much  of  the  remaining  testimony  m 
tlie  June  hearings  was  directed  toward 
emphasizing  the  present  readiness  of 
technology  to  begin  the  demonstration 
phase.  It  was  the  confensus  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  wait  for  indu'^try  to  take  the  lead  in 
implementing  the  present  NSP  research 
results.  I  concurred  and  was  an  early 
supporter  of  the  present  bill,  which  is 
designed  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  the  initiative. 

The  original  bill  which  was  introduced, 
HJl.  10952,  was  thorougtiJy  explored  by 
a  set  of  23  witnes.ses  on  November  12.  13. 
and  14.  The  bulk  of  tlxe  testimony  at  this 
time  was  directed  to  the  administrative 
mechanism.?.  propo.sed  funding  level, 
number  of  units,  and  the  timing  of  the 
legislation.  I  was  pleased  that  the  testi- 
mony was  essentially  favorable  on  all 
counts,  although  I  tended  to  agree  with 
several  witnesses  who  argued  for  iri- 
creased  funding  and  a  time  schedule 
which  recognized  a  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency. Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittees present  bill,  H.R.  11864,  marks 
a  Urm  beginning. 

In  these  November  hearings,  a  number 
of  witnesses  addressed  tlie  other  neces- 
sary actions  which  could  be  undertaken 


by  Congress,  and  I  wish  to  call  these  to 
the  Members'  attention,  since  I  know 
that  several  bUls  have  been  introduced 
to  meet  these  needs.  The  present  bills  are 
listed  on  pages  8-11  of  the  Legislative 
Report,  and  I  hope  that  they  can  be 
taken  up  quickly,  along  with  other  meas- 
ures which  will  address  themselves  to  the 
particular  problems  I  will  list  below. 

Among  the  proposals  suggested  by  the 
various  witnesses  in  the  November  hear- 
ings were:  removal  of  Federal  mortgage 
hmitations,  which  the  committee  incor- 
porated in  HJl.  11864;  creation  of  a  solar 
data  bank,  also  incorporated,  but  whose 
function  I  would  hke  to  see  expanded  to 
include  more  exphasis  on  data  gathering, 
and  be  expanded  to  other  solar  energy 
areas  besides  heating  and  cooling;  build- 
ing code  studies;  "Sun-right "  or  tluee- 
dimensional  zoning  questions;  possible 
labor  jm-isdiction  problems  as  well  as 
obvious  suggestions  for  mortgage  and  tax 
incentive  legislation. 

Many  of  these  topics  are  already  cov- 
ered within  the  bill  as  areas  for  admin- 
istration study,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
they  are  so  covered.  However,  there  are 
many  areas  that  should  not  await  the  3 
or  5  year  time  scale  called  out  for  in  this 
bill,  since  we  can  obviously,  as  a  Con- 
gress, do  much  to  help  foster  this  new- 
industry,  and  must  begin  now  to  antici- 
pate the  areas  of  concern- 
In  order  to  do  tids,  I  suggest  we  note 
the  chain  of  institutions  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  successful  introduction  of 
this  new  teclmolOKy.  First  is  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  new  solar  hardware.  We 
must  be  sure  to  make  his  entry  mto  the 
new  maxket  as  attractive  as  possible.  One 
approach  is  to  provide  faster  tax  write- 
offs as  well  as  various  inventory  credits 
tlaat  are  possible.  Of  course,  this  set  of 
incentives  should  be  phased,  so  as  to  en- 
courage rapid  entry,  but  not  be  of  such 
long  diu-ation  as  to  be  self-defeating. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  is  the  lend- 
ing institution.  We  must  be  sure  that 
they  feel  that  the  loans  will  be  safe,  and 
perhaps  a  Federal  guarantee  for  a  few 
years  will  be  appropriate  here.  The  pres- 
ent bill  is  partially  designed  to  help  re- 
move these  fears,  but  I  beUeve  more  can 
be  done.  Another  possibility  is  to  provide 
further  modifications  in  the  FHA  laws 
such  as  tho.se  proposed  in  the  pre.sent  bill 
for  the  limited  number  of  homes  to  be 
built  under  the  demonstration  projects. 

The  role  of  the  architect  and  building 
deiigner  is  critical.  The  present  bill  at- 
tempts to  meet  tliis  problem  tlirough  the 
design  competitions  called  for  in  sections 
5  and  6,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  do 
more — possibly  with  other  educational 
means,  and  pos.sibly  through  aggressive 
actions  by  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Information  Data  Bank  established  in 
section  9  of  H.R.  11864. 

The  installer  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing equipment  Ls  often  a  fairly  small 
bu.sinessman,  wlw  may  need  further  en- 
couragement to  train  competent  install- 
ers, and  to  develop  a  i>ew  area  of  exper- 
tise. Again,  some  method  of  short-term 
insurance  or  tax  ixvcemives  may  be  ap- 
propriate, and  I  urge  tiieir  study  by  ap- 
propriate committees  of  this  House! 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  most 


important  link  in  tins  chain — the  Indi- 
vidual homeowner.  My  own  experience 
tells  me  there  are  many  Jnterested  home- 
owners waiting  for  this  new  solar  tech- 
nology to  become  commeicially  available. 
Nevertheless,  the  market  will  open  up 
greatly  with  some  additional  incentives. 
Federally,  we  might  consider  income  tax 
incentives,  but  at  the  local  level,  there 
will  be  possibihties  with  property  taxes. 
In  any  case,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  creative  action 
here.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
need  to  insure  that  there  are  no  artificial 
barriers,  given  the  major  one  of  high 
initial  cost. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  express  again 
my  strong  support  for  this  bill,  and  to 
urge  the  other  Members  on  appropriate 
House  committees  to  bcgm  the  impor- 
tant task  of  finding  other  ways  of  fur- 
thering this  new  technology,  which  has 
such  potential  for  reducing  the  current 
energy  situation  in  which  tliis  country 
now  finds  itself. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BeeglandJ  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  11864,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  kind  of  tangible  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
project  that  we  can  all  imderstand.  It 
has  specific  goals:  The  demonstration 
of  solar  heating  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  convince  reasonable  peo- 
ple that  these  systems  are  practical.  It 
utilizes  present  technology,  although  not 
ruling  out  sigiiiflcant  advances  in  tlie 
state  of  the  art  for  future  solar  equip- 
ment. 

The  result  which  we  hope  to  obtain  is 
also  quite  tangible — by  the  year  2000  ws 
hope  that  an  important  part  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  in  this  coimtry  at  that 
time  will  be  solar  energy.  The  bulk  of 
that  solar  energy  which  will  then  be  uti- 
lized will  almost  certainly  be  for  heating 
and  cooUng  of  oiu:  buildings  and  water. 

This  solar  heating  and  cooling  demon- 
stration program  has  mtny.  many  simi- 
larities with  previous  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA  technological  develop- 
ment activities.  There  are  specific  goals 
associated  with  costs,  and  set  dates  for 
completion. 

There  are  also  many  differences  with 
these  earlier  programs.  In  our  race  for 
the  Moon  a  decade  ago  we  recognized 
many  Ihnitations  in  the  technology  then 
available.  We  set  about  to  overcome  these 
limitations  by  massive  research  and  de- 
velopment effoits.  The  market  considera- 
tions in  these  development  programs 
were  minor,  since  everyone  realized  that 
the  immediate  market  would  be  small. 
Cost  was  a  factor,  but  It  was  only  the 
total  cost  of  the  progi-am  that  was  con- 
sidered, not  the  imit  costs  of  the  compo- 
nents which  were  produced. 

Just  as  the  race  to  the  Moon  was  based 
oii  orbital  calculations  done  many  dec- 
ades earlier,  this  solar  energy  demon- 
stration program  is  also  based  on  work 
tlxat  has  been  imderway  for  a  long  time. 
This  earlier  work  was  brought  together 


in  1972  and  evaluated  in  detail  by  the 
Solar  Energy  Panel  of  tlie  Federal  Coim- 
cil  for  Science  and  Technology,  chaired 
by  NASA  and  the  National  Science 
Foimdation. 

That  panel  considered  all  aspects  of 
solar  energj",  and  gave  special  attention 
to  utilizing  solar  energj'  for  buildings. 
The  panel  report  of  December  1972 
pointed  out  that  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  by  solar  energy  could  have  an 
impact  on  our  water  heating  require- 
ments by  1975  and  our  space  heating 
requirements  by  1980.  By  any  yardstick, 
tliis  is  not  far  in  the  f uttu-e.  For  example, 
it  takes  close  to  9  years  to  buUd  a  nuclear 
central  power  station  from  the  time  the 
decision  is  made  imtil  the  electricity 
flows  out  along  the  distribution  lines  and 
that  is  using  tried  and  proven  plans  and 
designs. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  three  distinct  residential  solar 
applications:  Water  heatmg,  space  heat- 
ing, and  space  cooling  are  not  at  the 
same  state  of  development.  The  most 
ideal  system  woidd  integrate  household 
needs  for  all  three  solar  applications, 
thereby  minimizing  capital  investment 
and  maximizing  tise. 

Solar  water  heaters  have  been  used  for 
a  long  time  and  are  commercially  manu- 
factured in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Japan  has  between  2  and  3  million  solar 
water  heaters  In  operation  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  information  that  I 
have  seen  recently.  They  have  also  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Althotigh  the  tech- 
nology of  solar  water  heaters  is  well 
developed,  product  engineering  is  still 
needed  in  order  to  make  them  compatible 
with  large  scale  mantifactiu-lng  tech- 
niques and  modem  reqtdrements  for 
dependablUty  and  convenience.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
specifically  provides  for  solar  hot  water 
demonstrations  in  buildings  that  may 
have  neither  solar  heat  nor  solar  cool- 
ing systems. 

According  to  testimony  which  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
received  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, approximately  30  solar  heated 
structures  have  been  built  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  these  were  designed  and 
constructed  by  amateurs  or  hobbyists, 
and  much  of  our  present  knowledge  about 
solar  heating  comes  from  such  installa- 
tions. The  lack  of  a  carefully  planned 
approach  has  resulted  In  a  lack  of  test 
data,  and  has  made  detailed  technical 
and  ecMiomlcal  evaluation  difficult.  This 
means  that  the  economics  of  solar  heated 
homes  are  now  as  well  defined  as  they 
need  to  be  to  attract  the  necessary  in- 
vestment capital  and  marketing  effort 
by  private  industry.  Reducing  the  imcer- 
tainties  associated  with  the  economics  of 
solar  space  heating  systems  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  end  products  of  this  solar 
demonstration  program.  This  will  likely 
have  to  be  done  for  each  major  climatic 
region  of  the  coimtry,  and  this  explains 
the  emphasis  in  the  bill  before  you  today 
on  regional  demonstration  projects. 

Usmg  solar  energy  for  air-condition- 
ing is  the  most  challenging  aspect  of  the 


demOTistratlon  program  incorporated 
into  H.R.  11864.  No  major  barriers  to 
successful  development  of  absorption  air- 
conditioning  systems  are  expected.  TTiere 
are  also  other  cooling  methods  possible, 
such  as  solar  assisted  heat  pumps  and 
use  of  dehumidifiers  with  solar  regenera- 
tion. It  is  also  passible  to  use  nocturnal 
radiation  as  a  form  of  solar  cooling.  In 
this  case  what  one  does  Is  to  use  the 
dark  surface  of  the  solar  absorber  to 
radiate  excess  heat  into  the  sky  at  lught, 
reducing  the  total  heat  content  of  the 
building.  Tlie  important  point  to  re- 
member, however,  is  that  economic  dem- 
onstration of  air-conditioning  sj'stems 
using  solar  energy  must  be  done  before 
we  can  expect  widespread  utilization  of 
solar  energy  for  space  conditioning.  It  is 
Incumbent  to  develop  the  very  best  com- 
bined system  that  will  provide  tis  with 
heat  In  the  winter,  air-conditioning  In 
the  siunmer,  and  hot  water  all  year  long. 
With  such  a  system,  refined  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  solar  energy  will  have 
come  of  age  in  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  details  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology,  and  the 
ways  in  which  hardware  systems  are 
economically  evaluated,  are  not  very  ex- 
citing. As  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned, 
tlie  pipes,  pumps,  and  glass  of  solar  col- 
lectors will  not  make  the  headlines.  But 
in  this  day  of  an  energy  crisis,  solar 
enerff>'  can  provide  the  quiet  revolution 
which  can  make  this  country  stronger 
and  more  secm-e.  The  bill  before  lis  today 
can  play  an  important  and  valuable  role 
in  this  quiet  revolution.  I  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  for  H.R.  11864. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu"l 
(Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  11864.  As 
I  read  the  title  of  the  bill  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  words  used  are  "early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
nology of  solar  heating."  Then  I  was 
equally  pleased  to  learn  that  we  are 
sliooting  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
practical  use  of  solar  heating  within  3 
years.  I  am  sme  we  all  hope  and  pray  a 
breakthrough  will  be  accomplished  by 
tiiat  time. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  when  this  measure  was 
.scheduled  for  floor  action  today  I  suspect 
there  may  have  been  a  feeling  by  some 
of  the  Members  that  no  really  important 
legislation  would  be  scheduled  because 
we  are  still  in  the  time  frame  tliat  In 
other  years  was  described  as  the  "Lin- 
coln Day  recess." 

Of  course,  if  some  of  our  colleagues 
are  not  present  It  Is  their  misfortune 
that  they  are  not  here  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  spoke  for  and  supported  the 
important  start  of  an  alternative  source 
of  energy  to  fossil  fuels. 

The  Solar  Heatuig  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1973,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  first  time  that  either  body  of  the 
Congress  has  stepped  ahead  in  a  direc- 
tion of  doing  something  about  the  prac- 
tical use  on  a  large  scale  of  solar  heatlixg 
technology.  It  is  believed  that  there  can 


be  a  good  demonstration  of  solar  heating 
within  3  years  and  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  technology  within  5 
years. 

To  illustrate  how  very  new  tliis  tech- 
nology is  and  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
today  the  House  embarks  upon  a  really 
new  and  irmo\ative  adventure  can  be 
substantiated  by  showing  that  there  ai-e 
only  about  30  solar-heated  buildings  that 
have  ever  been  constructed  in  the  en- 
tire world  in  our  history  as  it  is  now 
written. 

What  we  are  really  doing  in  this  bill  is 
to  implement  the  means  to  achieve  the 
practical  use  of  solar  energj*  in  the  not 
to  distant  future.  Now  this  authoriza- 
tional  bill  calls  for  a  total  of  4,000  units 
tmder  all  sections  of  the  bill.  While  HJl. 
11864  comes  out  of  the  Space  Ck)mmittee 
or  what  is  now  known  as  the  Science 
Committee,  the  general  responsibihty  for 
administering  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  be  under  the  Department  ol 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development. 

Of  the  4.000  units,  one-half  of  these 
f^olar  heating  systans  manufactured  un- 
der contract  to  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration  will  be  in- 
stalled in  federally  owned  dwellings  and 
one-half  in  private  residential  dwellings 
In  all  instances  ownership  of  the  heat- 
ing system  shall  remain  with  the  U.S. 
Government  for  5  years  after  in.":talla- 
tion.  HLTD  will  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
perioimance  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tems. 

I  note  that  $50  milUon  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  dem- 
onstration lor  the  5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  the  enactment  of  this  bilL  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  hope  this  will  be  sufficient. 
In  any  event,  this  amount  is  just  a  tinj- 
fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
Americans  have  had  to  spend  for  the 
increases  in  fossil  fuel  costs  since  the 
eai-lyfallof  1D73. 

If  this  demonstration  is  a  success,  then 
this  money  Is  well  spent.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure. It  Is  an  Investment.  Even  if 
the  test  is  not  fully  successful  the  money 
spent  will  not  be  a  loss  because  we  will 
then  know  whether  or  not  solar  energy  is 
a  good  alternative  to  fossil  fuels.  We  can- 
not continue  to  go  on  m  doubt  ai.d  un- 
certainty. 

In  my  judgment  those  who  have 
worked  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  ah  of  us.  This 
is  an  exciting  moment  in  our  history.  It 
is  a  time  that  we  can  all  rejoice  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  no  long- 
er indulging  in  rhetoric  about  explor- 
ing alternative  sources  of  energy  but  is 
today  moving  into  action.  I  am  glad  that 
1  am  present  to  vote  for  this  bill  today. 
Whoever  had  any  Idea  that  we  were  not 
scheduling  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  this  first  day  after  the  Lin- 
coln Day  recess  had  best  revise  their 
thhiklng.  HH.  11864  maj-  very  well  be 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we  will 
do  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
^Mr.  HCCH1.BK). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11864. 
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Solar  energy  is  Indeed  an  Idea  and  con- 
cept whose  time  has  come. 

As  long  ago  as  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  John  R. 
Foley,  our  former  colleague  who  is  on 
the  floor  today  with  us,  was  talking  about 
the  urgent  need  for  action  on  solar  en- 
ergy. On  the  17th  of  May,  1964,  our  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Senator  Hubert 
HuiCFHBrr  of  Minnesota,  introduced 
solar  energy  legislation  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  pioneering  background  work  to 
push  that  idea  forward. 

Our  former  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
John  Schmldhauser,  also  introduced  leg- 
islation in  1965  to  push  forward  the 
concept  of  solar  energy. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Craig  Hosker,  has  been 
interested  in  solar  energy  and  its  effect. 
Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
bill  has  been  pushed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  McCoRMACK),  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
unanimously  supported  it. 

I  would  hope  that  speedier  action  than 
contemplated  in  the  5-year  demonstra- 
tion period  of  the  bill  might  be  achieved. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  speedier 
application  of  solar  energy  on  a  wider 
scale  will  make  it  demonstrably  and  to- 
tally unnecessary  to  further  engage  in 
the  destructive  practice  of  strip  mining 
for  coal. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  LxHiCAH) . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  I 
am  (X)ncemed  about  the  language  which 
states  that  there  will  be  realistic  and 
adequate  opportunity  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  participate  in  the  program. 
TO  date,  small  businesses  have  carried 
the  ball  in  solar  energy. 

At  a  recent  solar  energy  industry  up- 
date held  in  Washington,  one  small  solar 
energy  businessman  reported  that  stock 
underwriters  representing  the  big  finan- 
cial Institutions  demanded  20  percent  of 
his  stock  before  they  would  even  con- 
sider backing  his  issue.  It  is  also  com- 
mon, it  seems,  for  banks  to  charge  14 
to  15  percent  interest  on  bank  loans  to 
these  small  solar  energy  businessmen. 

I  am  concerned  that  once  again,  we 
would  be  encouraging  the  concentration 
of  energy  efforts  and  energy  distribution 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  large  companies. 
The  real  research  and  development  has 
taken  place  in  small  operations,  rather 
than  in  the  vested  interests  which  have 
8c  much  to  lose  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  form  of  energy. 

Therefore,  with  all  these  concerns  on 
my  mind,  I  would  like  to  have  more  than 
Just  the  additional  assurance  that  ade- 
quate and  realistic  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  contracts  with  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  field. 

Mr.  McCORM.'.CK.  Mr.  Chah-man,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  says: 

In  carrying  out  their  lunctlons  under  this 


act,  all  Federal  officers  and  agencies  shall 
take  steps  to  assure  that  small  business 
concerns  wUl  have  a  realistic  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  partlc^ate  In  the  programs 
under  this  act  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  in  putting 
this  section  in  the  hill  was  to  encourage 
in  every  way  possible  small  business. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  was  concerned  that  we  do  in- 
volve small  business  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent realistic,  but  it  Is  also  unrealistic  to 
trj'  to  put  any  figures  on  this  percentage 
of  the  operation  which  a  small  business 
would  participate  in  because  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  many  large  corpora- 
tions, utility  manufacturing  concerns, 
are  interested  in  participating  as  well. 

Since  this  is  a  demonstration  program, 
what  we  are  after  is  getting  reliable  pro- 
totypes out  in  the  field  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

And  so  far  as  we  could  reasonably  go 
was  to  wTite  the  section  as  we  have  it. 
Hopefully,  we  want  to  encourage  small 
bu.siness  in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  possible  ballpark  figure  the  gentle- 
man can  give  us  as  to  what  the  intention 
of  the  committee  is  with  regard  to  what 
proportion  small  business  would  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  program? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  hope  that 
at  least  one- third  of  the  prototypes  in 
the  business  involved  in  this  legislation 
would  go  to  small  business.  Of  course, 
however,  I  caimot  be  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  the  rush  to  develop  an 
economically  viable  energy  alternative, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  contributions 
the  small  solar  energy  businesses  have 
made  so  far,  nor  ignore  the  significant 
contributions  they  are  ready  and  willing 
to  make  in  the  futiu^. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  its  work. 

We  have  spoken  often  today  about 
the  energy  crisis.  I  maintain  that  It  Is 
not  an  energy  crisis.  It  is  an  energy  man- 
agement crisis. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  east- 
em  Kentucky,  half  the  mines  were 
closed  down  last  week  for  lack  of  liquid 
fuel,  2-  and  3-hour  waits  in  service  sta- 
tion lines  were  common — if  any  of  the 
stations  were  open.  We  had  to  hoard 
.enough  gasoline  to  keep  the  State  police 
and  the  emergency  ambulance  service 
going. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  communi- 
ties are  sitting  on  top  of  some  of  the 
finest  fuel  resources  of  the  world — our 
abundant  beds  of  coal  that  could  alone 
supply  this  country'g  energy  needs  for 
centuries  to  come. 

The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  mech- 
anism for  converting  this  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fossil  fuel  into  quick,  clean,  effi- 
cient fuel. 

We  have  the  technology  in  this  coim- 
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try  to  do  that,  but  we  are  not  utilizing  it. 
And  that  Is  the  shame  of  this  crisis. 

This  bill  makes  a  fine  contribution  to 
the  development  of  solar  energy.  The 
main  energy  bill  which  we  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  also  good,  but  it  falls  woe- 
fully short  of  the  mark. 

I  hope  that  before  the  Senate  com- 
pletes action  on  the  energy  bill  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  include  provision  for 
at  least  half  a  dozen  synthetic  liquid  fuel 
plants,  converting  coal  to  oil  and  other 
efficient  fuels. 

PaUing  that,  I  hope  that  the  Interior 
Committee  now  marking  up  H.R.  6602, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Policy  Act, 
will  direct  the  administration  to  move 
ahead  with  half  a  dozen  plants  to  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  30,000  barrels  of 
synthetic  fuel  a  day  each. 

Technology  which  was  used  in  operat- 
ing a  pilot  plant  in  Missouri  more  than 
20  years  ago  is  available  today.  Tech- 
nology which  enabled  Germany  to  sur- 
vive for  months  by  converting  coal  to 
sjmthetic  fuel  in  the  closing  years  of 
World  War  n  is  available  today.  Tech- 
nology by  which  coal  conversion  is  be- 
ing practiced  today  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  available  to  us. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  our  holding 
back  another  week,  another  month,  or 
another  day. 

We  can  end  this  energy  crisis  by 
proper  management  and  utilization  of 
the  energy  resources  we  have  available 
within  our  borders  today. 

Processes  for  coal  conversion  were  de- 
veloped in  Germany  some  50  years  £Lgo. 
From  1936  to  1943  Germany  built  12 
plants  using  these  processes. 

Records  we  obtained  after  World  War 
n  show  that  when  the  German  war  effort 
was  in  an  all-out  stage,  in  1943  and  1944, 
the  plants  were  producing  over  4  million 
tons  of  synthetic  oil  and  gas  from  coal. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Harry  Perry, 
known  to  many  of  us  as  the  former  Di- 
rector of  Coal  Research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  research  adviser  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources.  Mr.  Perry,  who  also 
has  been  senior  specialist  in  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  coal  conversion. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  he  said 
that  we  must  rely  on  coal  and  coal 
liquefaction  and  gasification  as  at  least 
a  part  of  the  solution  to  the  energy 
shortage,  probably  xmtil  1990. 

And  by  then.  Mr.  Perry  thinks,  it  Is 
possible  that  coal  will  be  needed  for  other 
chemical  processes  so  much  that  we  will 
be  talking  about  conserving  coal  the  way 
we  are  now  talking  about  conserving 
petroleum. 

And  we  have  an  estimated  4,600  billion 
tons  of  coal  in  North  America. 

Mr.  Perry  says  this  knowing  as  well  as 
anyone  how  vast  our  coal  resources  are, 
so  it  is  something  to  consider. 

But  Mr.  Perry  has  also  pointed  out, 
in  his  report  entitled  "Energy  Research 
and  Development — Problems  and  Pros- 
pects." that  the  coal  Industry  has  not 
received  "the  same  type  of  Goverrunent 
R.  &  D.  assistance  that  its  other  competi- 
tor— nuclear  fuel — received." 
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Mr.  Perry  goes  on  to  say : 

If  a  national  energy  policy  Includes  k 
decision  to  rely  mainly  on  domestic  re- 
sources, the  coed  industry's  future  is  assured. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  stand  here 
today  and  argue  against  relying  on  our 
domestic  resources  for  energy — not  after 
what  we  have  been  experiencing  with 
foreign  resources  over  the  recent 
months. 
Mr.  Perry  also  accurately  points  out: 
The  R.  &  D.  needed  to  assure  this  bright 
future  wiU  require  massive  Investments  in 
coal  which  are  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
coal  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  amplify  that  state- 
ment by  adding  that  every  dollar  invest- 
ed In  developing  full  utilization  of  our 
coal  resources  is  going  to  pay  us  back 
many  times  over — not  just  in  assuring  us 
an  end  to  our  energy  problems  for  gen- 
erations, but  In  revitalizing  areas  of  our 
country  which  have  been  historically 
economically  depressed. 

We  will  be  building  a  better  life  for 
our  people — our  own  people — and  that 
Is  my  major  Interest. 

I  have  mentioned  the  coal  conver- 
sion processes  developed  In  Germany, 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  Mr. 
Perry  has  to  say  about  their  relationship 
to  our  problems  today. 

In  his  report,  he  states: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  large- 
scale  commercial  production  of  liquid  fuels 
from  coals  using  either  of  these  (German) 
processes  cotUd  not  be  achieved  quickly. 

He  adds  that  more  advanced  tech- 
nology Is  still  in  the  developmental 
stages,  and  that  is  why  we  should  de- 
vote the  funds  needed  for  research  and 
development,  without  stinting. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  energy 
research  and  development  program  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  proposes 
a  $2,175,000,000  program  for  coal  con- 
version research  in  the  fiscail  years  from 
1975  through  1979. 

Her  nuclear  energy  proposal  for  the 
same  period  Is  more  than  $4  billion. 

I  understand  when  all  of  the  Items 
for  coeJ  research  in  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  added  up  they  total 
$415.5  million. 

But  the  nuclear  items  total  $893.3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  figures  be  re- 
versed, but  I  do  believe  that  there  Is 
room  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
research  funds  between  coal  and  nuclear. 

I  am  basing  this  opinion  on  the  very 
Informed  comments  of  Mr.  Pen-y,  who 
points  out  that  we  are  ready  to  go  now 
with  constructlcm  of  coal  conversion 
plants,  but  ought  to  be  investing  heavily 
in  research  to  make  even  more  efficient 
use  of  coal. 

Here  are  some  of  his  statements: 

Immediate  Plant  CONSTStrcnoir 
BecauBO  of  security  wad  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  problems  a  policy  oould  b6  adopted 
that  production  of  synthetics  from  coal  and 
oU  shale  should  start  immediately.  That 
is  the  one  option  that.  If  aelected.  could  be 
used  in  addition  to  any  of  the  three  that  fol- 
low or  could  be  used  alone.  For  synthetics 
production,  several  approaches  might  be  iised. 


In  one,  all  ooal  gasification  plants  for  pro- 
duction of  hlgh-Btu  gas  would  InitlaUy  use 
demonstrated  Lurgl  technology.  The  subse- 
quent methanation  would  be  carried  out  by 
a  process  that  will  be  demonstrated  in  late 
1973.  The  disadvantages  of  this  approach 
are  that  not  aU  U.S.  coaU  oould  be  used 
(although  this  may  be  changed  by  studies 
now  underway),  economic  methods  to  use 
the  fine-sized  coal  that  is  produced  (30  per- 
cent in  some  cases)  would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped; and  a  large  number  of  gaslflers  re- 
quired because  of  their  relatively  smaU  size. 
Some  of  these  disadvantages  would  be  avoid- 
ed if  the  Koppers  Totzek  process  were  used 
but  this  process  has  not  been  used  commer- 
cially under  pressure. 

If  a  decision  were  made  to  proceed  now.  the 
costs  would  be  about  $1.2  billion'  of  capital 
Investment  for  each  1  percent  of  tr.S.  gas 
demand  (total  demand  about  23  trUUon  cubic 
feet)  to  be  supplied  from  the  coal  to  gas 
plants.-  Production  co\Ud  begin  in  3  to  4 
years  and  costs  for  the  gas  at  the  plant 
would  be  about  $1.25  (western  strip  mined 
coal)  to  $1.40  (eastern  deep  mined  coal)  per 
million  Btu  as  compared  to  projected  aver- 
age wellhead  price  for  new  natural  gas '  in 
1977  of  about  $0.60  (1973  dollars)  per  million 
Btu. 

Estimates  of  capital  costs  of  Lurgl  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  250  million  cubic  foot  per 
day  ranged  from  $300-$400  million  for  the 
gasification  plant  and  from  $45-$100  miUion 
for  the  mine.  The  greater  range  in  estimates 
for  the  mine  over  that  for  the  gasification 
plant  depends  on  whether  eastern  or  western 
coals  are  chosen  (assuming  ways  to  handle 
them  in  a  Liu-gi  gasifier  are  developed)  and 
whether  strip  or  underground  production  Is 
used.  Most  of  the  estimates  for  the  capital 
cost  of  the  plant  were  between  $35O-$760  mil- 
lion, about  $80  miUion  for  underground 
mines  and  $60  million  for  strip  mines.  Time 
for  construction  of  plants  was  estimated  at 
from  2  to  5  years,  with  most  of  the  estimates 
being  for  4  years.* 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  plants  that 
could  t>e  constructed  simultaneously  ranged 
from  3  to  10  plants  •■  per  year  when  no  special 
priorities  were  given  to  this  activity.  Most 
of  the  estimates,  however,  were  for  S  to  4 
plants  per  year,  increasing  to  about  10  plants 
per  year  in  6  to  6  years.  At  this  rate,  about 
12  to  IS  plants  could  be  in  operation  by 
1985  supplying  about  4  to  6  percent  of  the 
projected  natural  gas  demands  in  that  year. 
The  limitation  on  the  number  of  plants  that 
oould  be  constructed  simultaneously  were 
thought  to  be  engineering  construction  ex- 
perience and  limitations  on  equipment  for 
fabrication  of  the  large  pressure  vessels  and 
other  major  components.* 


'  All  costs  are  in  1973  dollars. 

'  The  methodology  used  to  obtain  estimates 
83  to  times,  capital  costs,  annual  operating 
costs  used  In  the  rest  of  this  section,  as  well 
as  the  next  two,  are  described  In  the  appen- 
dix. 

>The  consensus  of  those  with  whom  this 
subject  was  discussed  (see  appendix). 

'  All  estimates  for  time  to  construct  plants 
in  this  report  assume  the  absence  of  delays 
due  to  environmental  factors.  A  delay  of  2 
years  was  considered  normal  by  most  of  those 
interviewed,  but  If  there  is  serious  interven- 
tion, to  reliable  estimates  of  overaU  construc- 
tion time  can  be  made. 

*  Participants  were  concerned  that  if  a  com- 
mitment to  both  hlgh-Btu  gas  plants  and  oU 
shale  plants  were  made  there  would  be  com- 
petition for  design  engineering  and  con- 
struction skills  and  fewer  gas  plants  would 
result. 

*For  other  estimates  of  the  rate  at  which 
plants  could  be  constructed  baaed  on  inter- 
views with  large  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firms,  see  pages  117-121. 


Because  of  differences  In  distances  and 
costs  in  transporting  gas  to  markets  for  syn- 
thetic gas  plants  and  gas  wells.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  accurate  comparisons  of  relative  de- 
livered gas  costs.  Assuming  transportation 
costs  would  be  approximately  equal,  the  av- 
erage yearly  cost  over  the  expected  costs  of 
natural  gas  of  producing  1  percent  of  the 
expected  domestic  demand  In  1977  for  natural 
gas  from  coal  would  be  approximately  $140 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  alternatives  to 
coal  gasification  (other  than  new  natural  gas) 
to  supply  gas  demand  are  also  high  cost.  Im- 
ported liquefied  natural  gas  either  from 
North  Africa,  Venezuela,  or  the  TJ^JSJi.,  will 
probably  be  landed,  even  in  large  volumes,  at 
appreciably  more  than  $1.25  per  million  Btu. 
Natural  gas  from  Alaska,  when  delivered  to 
Midwest  city  gales,  is  also  expected  to  be  In 
that  price  range. 

Two  different  processes  for  the  production 
of  a  synthetic  crude  from  coal  that  can  be 
used  in  conventional  refineries  were  em- 
ployed commercially  (under  a  controlled 
economy)  by  the  Germans  in  World  War  U. 
If  the  extensive  1952  NPC  study  of  costs  of 
coal  hydrogens tion  are  adjusted  for  Infla- 
tionary trends,  costs  would  be  well  in  excess 
cf  $10  per  barrel  of  syncrude.  One  plant, 
using  mostly  German  experience  with  a 
modernized  Pischer-Tropsch  process,  is  still 
being  operated  in  South  Africa.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  large-scale  commercial 
production  of  liquid  fuels  from  coals  using 
either  of  these  processes  could  not  be 
achieved  quickly.  Unfortunately,  if  it  were 
desired  to  use  technology  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  Germans  it  would  not  now 
be  possible  without  accepting  a  high  rlak  of 
failure. 

Although  the  results  of  the  survey  con- 
ducted for  this  report  were  somewhat  more 
pesslmlsUc,  a  recent  study  by  the  NPC  esti- 
nxates  the  costs  of  making  a  synthetic  crude 
from  coal,  using  the  coal  hydrogenation 
process  (for  a  100,000  barrel  i>er  day  plant 
and  only  a  10  percent  discounted  cash  flow), 
to  be  $7  per  barrel  when  using  eastern  coals, 
and  $6.50  per  barrel  when  using  western 
coals.  This  same  NPC  report  estimated  that 
when  a  fuU-slzed  industry  is  in  operation, 
costs  might  decrease  to  $6-$6.60  per  barrel 
for  western  coals.  Cost  for  liquid  fuels  from 
the  alternative  process  (Fischer-Tropsch) 
used  by  the  Germans  were  not  reported  lu 
this  recent  study,  and  this  emission  probably 
reflects  the  recognition  that  in  aU  previous 
studies  which  compared  the  two  different 
processes  the  Pischer-Tropsch  process  was 
always  higher  cost.  More  advanced  technol- 
ogy would  be  needed  but  lower  cost  liquids 
from  coal  might  be  possible  if  the  coal  were 
treated  so  as  to  make  a  number  of  coproducts 
that  collectively  would  give  lower  overall 
product  costs. 

Using  the  NPC  estimates,  the  capital  costs 
for  plants  to  supply  1  percent  of  our  antic- 
ipated 1977  liquid  fuel  consumption,  by  coal 
hydrogenation,  would  be  $1.4  biUioa.  The 
extra  total  costs  over  estimated  domestic  oil 
prices  in  that  year  would  be  $100  million. 
However,  based  on  the  survey  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  study,  the  NPC  e;>timai«« 
appear  optimistic. 

The  environmental  and  institutional  prob- 
lems of  using  ooal  are  fewer  than  for  oil 
shale  although  t^e  technical  and  ecoxxooiic 
problems  may  be  naore  severe.  Coal  is  found 
and  mined  in  a  large  number  gf  States.  Many 
of  the  deposits  are  near  adequate  suppllea 
of  water  and  in  areas  in  which  an  infrastruc- 
ture and  a  re*dy  labor  force  already  exist. 
Solid  waste  disposal  pcobtems  will  be  muob 
smaller  and  Blnq>Ier  for  ooal  ilnoe  usuaUy 
only  10  to  IS  percent  by  weight  of  the  raw 
material  fed  to  the  synthette  furts  plant  wlU 
be  rejected  as  vmste  ooiaipared  to  about  SS 
percent  by  weight  for  shale.  Uoreover,  un- 
like oU  shale,  the  coal  wastes  do  not  expand 
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as  a  result  of  mining,  crushing,  and  proc- 
essing. 

Coal  to  oO. — ^Th»  published  Information 
on  prooesaca  for  the  conversion  of  coal, 
mainly  to  liquids.  Indicates  that  we  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  any  processes  that  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  major  improvements  over 
German  World  War  n  experience.  Every  per- 
son expressing  an  t^lnlon  agreed  that  the 
state-of-the-art  experience  and  knowledge 
about  coal  conversion  to  oil  was  consider- 
ably behind  that  of  making  a  hlgh-Btu  gas 
from  co»l.  with  some  estimates  that  we  were 
as  much  as  5  to  10  years  behind  coal  gasifica- 
tion research.  Although  It  Is  certain  that  It 
would  now  be  more  costly  to  produce  oil 
from  coal  than  from  oil  shale,  the  complete 
lack  of  UJ3.  engineering  experience  In  large 
plants  of  thlA  type  with  their  q>eclal  prob- 
lems suggests  that  construction  of  at  least 
one,  and  preferably  two,  large  plants  would 
be  a  worthwhile  Investment  In  speeding  up 
development  of  Improved  processes  and  de- 
veloping the  engineering  skills  needed  when 
advanced  processes  are  found.  Building  up 
this  know-how  would  save  3  to  4  years  when 
fiUl -scale  plants  are  constructed. 

Experience  on  a  large  scale  with  a  num- 
ber of  unit  operations  In  coal  processing 
plants  with  problems  that  have  plagued  ev- 
ery Installation  (Including  the  Germans) 
would  be  Invaluable.  Coal  feeding  under  pres- 
sure, design  of  high-temperature,  high-pres- 
sure vessels,  valves  and  seals,  and  high-tem- 
perature solids-llqulds  separation  are  some 
of  the  special  problems  about  which  experi- 
ence would  be  gained.  Tbe  importance  of  ob- 
taining this  experience  cannot  be  overstated. 
Every  pilot  plant  built  In  the  United  States 
to  date  has  encountered  major  equipment 
failures  where  least  expected  because  of  the 
lack  of  past  U.S.  experience  with  these  types 
of  processing  conditions  and  plants. 

For  these  reasons  aU  those  Interviewed 
concluded  that  two  largescale  demonstration 
plants,  using  several  combinations  of  proc- 
esses that  have  been  studied  on  a  small  scale, 
should  be  constructed  Immediately.  There 
were  some  differences  as  to  whether  two 
60,000-barrel-per-day  plants  would  produce 
more  Information  than  two  smaller  plants, 
each  with  a  full-scale  coal-to-oll  reactor  of 
about  10,000  barrels  per  day.  Each  50,000- 
barrel-per-day  plant  Is  estimated  to  cost 
from  as  little  as  $260  million  to  as  much  as 
$flOO  million,  with  the  majority  of  the  esti- 
mates at  about  $460  mUUon.  Each  10,000- 
barrel-per-day  plant  was  estimated  to  cost 
about  •125  million  to  construct.  Construc- 
tion times  for  both  size  plants  are  estimated 
at  3  years.  Operating  costs  for  the  large 
plants  would  be  $20  to  $30  million  per  year 
per  plant  and  for  the  small  plants  about  $8 
million  per  year  per  plant.  Oil  costs  of  $7 
to  $8  per  barrel  might  be  possible  If  the 
processes  are  successful  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  further  reduction  to  $6  per  bar- 
rel with  more  advanced  technology  that  is 
still  to  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  two  demonstration  plants, 
a  greatly  expanded  effort  to  break  out  of 
the  technical  limitations  of  the  conven- 
tional approaches  to  converting  coal  to  a 
syncrude  should  be  initiated.  Olven  ade- 
quate funding,  a  number  of  new  approaches 
to  coal  liquefaction  could  be  expected  to 
emerge.  How  many  promising  new  processes 
would  appear  to  be  worth  Investigating  Is  dif- 
ficult to  predict  at  this  time,  but  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  of  devising  new  economic 
processes  (40  to  fiO  years  of  limited  Investi- 
gation with  relatively  little  progress)  dic- 
tates that  every  {ffomlslng  lead  be  followed. 
Even  then,  the  chances  of  success  are  prob- 
ably Umlted  and  there  is  little  Indication  that 
significant  production  of  oil  from  coll  at 
lower  ooets  than  now  appear  possible  could 
occur  before  the  mld-1980's.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  the  poaslble  constraints  that  may 
limit  the  maximum  size  of  a  shale  oil  In- 


dustry and  the  potential  advantages  of  coal 
over  oil  shale  as  a  raw  material'  for  a 
synthetic  liquid  fuel  Industry  (fewer  en- 
vironmental and  water  problems,  the  wider 
distribution  of  high  grade  deposits  of  coal, 
and  the  larger  percentage  of  coal  in  private 
ownership),  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
pursue  all  proposals  that  are  sdentlflcally 
sound  and  that  appear  to  have  some  eco- 
nomic advantages  over  existing  technology. 

A  number  of  processes  have  recently  been 
proposed  that  are  at  a  stage  where  pilot 
plants  could  be  constructed  and  tested.  At 
least  six  different  processes  might  be  piloted, 
each  one  costing  about  $25  million  to  con- 
struct and  operate  and  requiring  about  4 
years  overall  to  construct  and  test. 

At  least  $50  million  per  year  should  be 
spent  on  both  basic  and  applied  research  on 
new  coal-to-liquid  processes  and  on  Improv- 
ing unit  operations.  Although  the  basic  re- 
search should  not  be  expected  to  produce 
processes  that  can  be  sealed  up  to  commer- 
cial use  rapidly,  it  may  be  that  all  of  the 
ideas  that  have  reached  the  stage  of  applied 
research  will  not  prove  to  be  economically 
successful.  In  this  area  a  larger-than-normal 
basic  research  effort  can  be  Justified  ($10 
million  of  the  $50  million)  and  it  should  be 
continued  until  promising  approaches  are  de- 
veloped that  can  be  piloted  and  then  demon- 
strated. This  could  talte  about  10  years  or 
more. 

Costs  of  a  6-year  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
from  coal  program  would  be  $250  million  for 
capital  costs  for  two  lO.OOO-barrel-per-day 
plants  ($900  million  if  60,000  barrel  per  day 
plants  were  constructed ) .  $50  million  for 
operating  costs  for  these  plants.  $150  million 
for  construction  and  operation  of  six  pilot 
plants  to  determine  which  should  go  to  a 
demonstration  scale,  $360  million  for  con- 
struction of  two  demonstration  plants  based 
on  successful  pilot  plant  operations,  and 
$300  million  on  engineering  improvements 
and  for  development  of  new-coal -to-liquid 
process  approaches,  for  a  total  of  $1  bUUon 
($1.75  billion  if  50,000-barrel-per-day  dem- 
onstration plants  were  built  In  place  of  two 
10,0<X)  barrel-per-day-plants). 

If  the  research  were  successful  and  the  cost 
of  producing  oil  were  to  be  reduced  to  $6  per 
barrel  In  a  10-year  period,  then  savings  over 
current  costs  of  making  1  percent  of  the 
1986  liquid  fuels  demand  from  coal  would  be 
greater  than  $360  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  included  prob- 
lems cited  by  Mr.  Peny,  because  invar- 
iably, Mr.  Perry  has  cited  solutions,  and 
they  are  solutions  which  need  immediate 
action. 

For  instance,  in  discussing  converting 
coal  to  oil,  Mr.  Perry  points  out  that  we 
have  "encountered  major  equipment 
failures  where  least  expected  because  of 
the  lack  of  past  U.S.  experience  with 
these  types  of  processing  conditions  and 
plants." 

But  he  follows  that  statement  with 
the  solution,  "concluding  that  two  large- 
scale  demonstration  plants,  using  several 
combinations  of  processes  that  have  been 
studied  on  a  small  scale,  should  be  con- 
structed immediately." 

These  are  wise  conclusions. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  Congress 
was  not  wise  in  its  attitude  toward  coal 
conversion.  The  administration  in  office 
then  had  dropped  a  budget  recommenda- 
tion of  only  a  few  million  dollars — $2 
million  to  be  exact — to  continue  work  at 
two     coal     conversion     demonstration 

'  See  p.  94  (original  manuscript)  for  the 
advantages  which  oil  shale  has  over  coal  as 
a   raw   material   for   synthetic   liquids. 


plants.  Those  plants  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  success — both  technical  and  eco- 
nomic success. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  constructive  statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute,  the  largest  pri- 
vate research  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  located  in  the  congressional 
district  I  serve,  has  developed  a  process 
of  gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal. 
The  only  reason  why  they  are  not  mar- 
keting the  process  at  the  present  time 
is  because  of  cost.  They  have  not  de- 
veloped the  process  at  a  sufficiently  low- 
cost  basis  for  general  use. 

I  think  the  same  sort  of  thing  we  are 
doing  here  today  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling  should  be  considered  for  coal. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  by  stating  I  feel  we  .should 
guarantee  the  oil  companies  a  reasonable 
profit.  Certainly  they  should  not  have 
the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them  by 
this  Middle  East  situation  coming  along 
and  their  reducing  the  price,  which 
would  mean  that  then  they  could  not 
sell  their  gasoline  after  they  refined  it. 
We  should  protect  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  However,  we  must 
make  sure  that  they  go  ahead  and  take 
advantage  of  this  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  to  do  this 
job.  We  have  the  know-how  for  under- 
groimd  gasification  and  coal  liquefaction. 
That  was  all  brought  out  in  the  same 
debate  here.  We  should  move  ahead  in 
that  direction.  This  is  the  quickest  way 
out  of  our  dilemma.  We  have  a  real 
emergency  management  crisis. 

I  recall  only  a  few  years  «igo  when 
some  of  the  boilers  generating  electricity 
were  using  natural  gas  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  when  they  could  get  it 
at  dump-rate  prices  and  in  the  winter 
months  they  would  switch  back  to  coal. 

We  have  never  had  any  real  national 
energy  policy  in  this  country  through- 
out the  years.  If  anything  comes  out  of 
this,  I  am  sure  we  win  get  a  national 
energy  policy.  However,  we  must  now 
turn  to  coal  and  concentrate  on  coal  to 
get  us  out  of  this  emergency  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  We  certainly  can  do  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  absolutely 
right.  He  is  on  the  right  track.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  If  we  move 
forward  expeditiously  at  a  very  early 
date,  we  can  do  precisely  what  he 
suggests. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  cite  the  Con- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  of  Aprfl  27, 1953,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  read  the  debate 
that  took  place  on  the  interior  appropria- 
tion bill  simply  to  prove  that  we  had  the 
technology  then,  as  now,  to  go  forward 
on  coal  gasification,  coal  liquefaction, 
and  underground  gasification: 
[From  the  Congbessionai,  Recokd,  Apr.  27, 
1953] 
ExcEXFTS  Frok  a  Debate 

Mr.  Pkrkinb.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
to  me. 

On  page  20  of  the  repcvt  I  notice  the  last 
sentence  at  the  bottcon  of  the  page  reads: 

"The  Secretary  la  Instructed  to  dispose  of 
the  two  demonstration  plants  In  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  agreements  which  may 
be  in  existence  between  the  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies." 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennysl- 
vanla  If  It  was  not  the  suggestion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  close  down  the  coal- 
to-oll  plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.? 

Mr.  Fenton.  As  I  understand,  he  asked  to 
put  It  In  a  stand-by  condition,  and  we  have 
allowed  money  for  that. 

Mr.  'PixKota.  He  also  has  the  authority  to 
dispose  of  this  proi>erty,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Penton.  Only  to  Federal  facilities.  If 
they  so  desire. 

Mr.  Pkskins.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to 
Inform  the  Committee  how  much  money  has 
been  expended  by  the  Government  on  the 
hydrogenatlon  process  of  making  oil  from 
coal  at  the  plant  in  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Something  like  $70  mlUlon? 

Mr.  Fenton.  That  la  right.  As  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  In  1944, 1  believe  It  was,  this 
Congress  authorized  the  program  for  syn- 
thetic fuel. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  One  other  question:  Tell  the 
Committee  whether  this  plant  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  can  be  operated,  and  I  mean  c^>erated, 
for  a  sum  of  a  little  more  than  $2  mlUion 
annuaUy,  and  continue  Its  demonstration 
work.  Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  Fenton.  No,  abstdutely.  They  cannot 
do  anything  In  research  work  without  the 
money,  there  is  no  question  about  that  but, 
as  I  say.  It  Is  to  be  put  In  a  standby  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Briefly  teU  the  Committee 
just  what  progress  has  been  made  In  making 
oU  from  coal  at  this  plant  in  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  think  I  told  the  gentleman 
that.  I  told  him  that  great  progress  had  been 
made.  They  had  come  within  a  couple  of 
cents  of  the  ccmmerclal  cost  of  producing 
gasoline  from  petroleum. 

Let  me  proceed  a  little  bit  fm-ther,  and 
maybe  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  I  proceed.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
reason  for  curtailing  the  research  In  hydro- 
genatlon was  that  they  have  a  new  research 
program  that  tends  to  offset  the  two  fine 
research  programs  that  they  had,  and  which 
are  about  to  become  more  or  less  obsolete. 
What  they  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  research,  particularly  on  this 
type  of  research  that  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Are  not  the  oU  people  mak- 
ing the  same  contention  that  you  just  stated? 
I  mean  the  big  oil  companies  such  as  Qulf 
and  the  Texas  OU  Co.,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Penton.  Not  being  In  very  good  favor 
with  the  oil  people,  I  really  do  not  know 
what  they  are  thinking.  I  am  a  coalman  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. If  we  have  come  within  2  cents,  com- 
merclaUy  speakiiig,  of  competing  with  pe- 
troleum, that  Is  making  oU  from  coal,  Is  It 
not  reasonable  that  by  a  continuation  of 
this  process  we  will  get  the  price  down  still 
further  In  the  future? 


Mr.  Fenton.  I  am  not  a  technical  man 
along  that  line,  but  I  will  say  this:  We  do 
not  think  It  la  the  Intention  of  the  Oorern- 
ment  to  go  Into  the  production  of  any  kind 
of  commodity,  and  when  It  does  come  down 
to  within  reasonable  limits  of  the  current 
commercial  price,  we  think  private  Industry 
should  take  over  and  develop  any  further 
research. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  if  I  tmderstand  correctly, 
these  processes  are  not  yet  patentable,  but 
will  be  patentable  In  the  near  futxn-e — and 
perhaps  a  year  from  now,  and  If  these  plants 
are  closed  down  and  dl^iosed  of  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  the  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  coal  Industry  will  be  deprived 
of  the  commercial  value  because  It  wUl  be 
in  the  hands  of  some  private  chemical  com- 
pany or  other  concern,  which  perhaps  wlU 
make  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
these  patents. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  Dr. 
McCabe,   from   the  Bureau   of  Mines,  said. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Tou  will  recognize  Dr.  Mc- 
Cabe as  an  authority  in  that  line  of  work, 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Dr.  McCabe  said: 

"We  feel  now  we  have  learned  what  we  need 
to  know  out  of  the  older  type  of  hydrogena- 
tlon and  we  can  bring  this  one-step  process 
along;  and  If  in  2  years,  say,  we  are  far 
enough  to  feel  we  need  a  bdg-scale  operation, 
we  will  come  back  and  ask  Congress  for 
funds  to  scale  that  up  If  we  can  jxistlfy  It. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  It  up  through 
the  larger  scale,  because  maybe  Industry  will 
take  it  up  from  the  smaUer-scale  work  done 
by  the  Bureau." 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  response  to  that,  I  wish 
to  state  that  If  we  followed  the  theory  of 
Dr.  McCabe,  we  may  endanger  the  defense 
of  this  country — and  that  1b  the  philosophy 
of  the  oil  people  altogether  which  McCabe 
Is  following. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
Is  in  Dr.  McCabe's  mind  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PucR.  My  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  of  course,  touched  upon  a 
point  which  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  The  last 
part  that  was  brought  out  Is  that  there  Is  an 
Interest  in  national  defense  Involved  here, 
and  more  so  year  by  year.  The  gentleman 
himself  has  always  been  Interested  In  these 
projects.  I  remember  his  original  Interest  in 
this.  These  projects  did  not  originate  with 
the  executive  branch  for  the  demonstration 
plants.  They  originated  in  the  Oongress  and 
men  like  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
who  is  now  addressing  us  put  a  great  deal  of 
effort  behind  the  particular  demonstration 
projects.  I  Just  think  Dr.  McCabe  Is  not  look- 
ing at  the  complete  picture,  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly overlooking  the  national  defense 
feature  of  this. 

Mr.  Eberharter.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Eberharter.  I  agree  heartily  with  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  AU  of  us  agree  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Fenton,  has  been 
most  helpful  to  the  mining  industry  and 
the  entire  country.  I  appreciate  his  stating 
those  things.  I  know  he  has  the  Interest  of 
the  Industry  at  heart. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  wish  to  concur  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  Eberharter.  But  what  concerns  me 
now  is,  if  this  program  on  which  the  Oov- 
ernment  has  already  spent  approximately 
$75,000,000  is  now  dropped,  then  all  of  these 
coal  miners  and  the  Industry  itself  will  suffer 
tremendously.  This  program  was  started  as  a 
security  measure  in  1944. 

Mr.  Fenton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eberharter.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  quite 
foolish  to  drop  it  at  this  point. 


Mr.  Penton.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  11 -year  pro- 
gram. There  were  two  amendments  to  the 
5-year  program  originally. 

Mr.  Eberharter.  But  we  are  so  near  to  a 
realization  of  this  program  and  what  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  It  would  be,  both  in  the 
domestic  economy  and  in  the  field  of  secu- 
rity, why  shoulf!  we  drop  it  now?  It  may  mean 
a  wasting  of  this  entire  $76,000,000. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Of  course,  I  realize  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at,  but  you  cannot 
expect  synthetic  oil  or  gasoline  tram  coal  to 
become  as  cheap  as  natiiral  gas  c»'  natural 
gasoline  production.  That  Is  practically  im- 
possible. But  we  have  approached  the  time 
when  we  are  so  close  to  that,  that  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  the  Government  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  aU  along,  perpetually. 

The  Chaisman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Mr.  KotWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylelu  15  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Cannon)  . 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals 
primarily  with  money.  But  in  a  larger  way  It 
decUs  with  the  health,  happiness,  hopes,  and 
heartbreaks  of  millions  of  people  and  that 
Is  the  point  of  view  which  should  have 
priority  in  this  discussion.  The  bill  also  con- 
cerns directly,  in  a  particularly  decisive  way. 
the  still  more  important  subject  of  national 
defense. 

National  defense  Is  inseparably  associated 
with  oil.  OU  is  the  Ufeblood  of  war.  OU 
for  trucks  and  supply  trains,  oU  for  mot(»'- 
Ized  artUlery  and  tanks,  oil  to  provide  for 
ships,  submarines,  and  airplanes.  The  great- 
est army  that  could  be  mobUized  would  b» 
paralyzed,  immobUe,  helpless,  without  oU. 
Eminent  military  authorities  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  lack  ot  oil  alcme  has  pre- 
vented Russia  from  striking.  It  Is  obvious 
that  in  defense  of  our  shores  against  foreign 
Invaders  the  first  essential  is  oU. 

And  it  Is  also  unmistakably  evident  that 
oU  for  national  defense  must  be  domestic 
oil.  The  Oerman  submarines  In  the  last  war 
swept  our  tankers  from  the  sea.  They  were 
the  old-fashioned  submarines  and  we  con- 
trolled the  air  over  them.  But  they  got  every 
tanker  that  ventured  out  and  that  winter 
New  York  and  New  England  all  but  froee 
because  we  could  get  no  oil  to  our  own  coast. 
That  is  why  we  buUt  that  astonishing  pipe 
line  in  such  haste  and  with  such  lack  of 
regard  for  exptense. 

The  Russians  would  be  even  more  effective. 
They  have,  according  to  authoritative  re- 
ports, over  300  submarines,  aU  of  them 
snorkels,  which  do  not  have  to  surface  to 
recharge  batteries.  They  can  stay  under  In- 
definitely and  have  a  cruising  radius  around 
the  world.  Not  a  drop  of  oU  would  ever  seep 
in  from  abroad  through  that  blockade. 

We  must  depend  then  on  home  supplies 
and  although  they  are  still  extensive,  many 
oil  fields  have  already  been  pumped  dry  and 
for  some  time  we  have  been  importing  large 
quantities  of  foreign  oU.  Here  in  this  process 
of  extracting  oil  from  low-grade  coal,  which 
is  being  worked  out  at  the  Louisiana  plant, 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  There  are  vast 
quantities  of  subcommerclal  grades  of  coal 
all  over  the  country.  Something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union  can  supply 
this  coal  In  practlcaUy  unlimited  quantities. 
In  most  c^  these  States  coal  miners  are  Idle 
for  want  of  markets.  The  perfection  of  th* 
process  being  wwked  out  at  Louisiana  will 
not  only  provide  oU  and  gasoline  for  both 
peace  and  war  but  it  wUl  bring  prosperity  *'■> 
men  and  mines  throughout  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  every  consumer  o£ 
gasoline  with  ample  fuel  at  as  low  a  price, 
if  not  lower,  than  the  price  charged  today. 
Exhaustion  of  the  oU  wells  will  oeaae  to  be  • 
cause  of  apprehension,  and  the  likelihood  of 
Increased  prices  as  the  underground  reser- 
voirs dwindle  will  no  longer  concern  the  own- 
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er  of  the  tr«ctor  on  the  farm  or  tbe  factory 
In  the  city. 

With  BO  macb  at  stake,  vhy  dlaoontlnne 
the  work  at  LoulsUna  Just  as  It  la  nearlng 
completion?  AizeaAj  they  have  produced  oil 
In  sulBcient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  bring  the  total  cost  within  2  cents 
of  the  current  price  of  gasoline.  If  permitted 
to  continue,  there  Is  every  prospect  that  It 
can  be  produoed  cbei^ier,  and,  when  It  Is, 
ample  oil  for  defense  and  home  use  Is  as- 
■und-  Why  stop  just  when  we  are  nearlng 
the  goal? 

The  only  reaoon  so  far  advanced  Is  that 
aimthar  process  aot  uadar  study  at  Loulstaoa 
■uy  be  nan  desiimble.  further  adranoed. 
■Mne  eeoMomleaL  Mo  one  says  that  is  pcel- 
ttvely  trua  and  no  one  has  said  that  with  fur- 
ther progreas  the  two  systems  in  use  at  Loul- 
alaiia  may  not  be  even  more  suoceasful.  And 
we  do  know  that  tbe  Louisiana  plant  has  In- 
ereaaed  production  and  decreased  coets  until 
«•  ai«  already  within  a  minimum  of  the 
BMrglB  at  which  prooeGsed  coal  wlU  compete 
with  any  domestic  oil. 

Mr.  KsnwRTsa.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentieman  care  to  yitid  a*:  that  point? 

Ux.  CamtoM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Fennayliranla. 

Ifr.  TatainOTs.  It  has  been  said.  In  line 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  just  stated, 
that  tbe  difference  In  cost  Is  about  3  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline.  With  gas  seUlng  today  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  30  cents  a  gallon 
that  la  only  one-fifteenth  higher  cost  for  the 
synthetic  gasoline.  So  I  cannot  see  by  any 
aUulcb  ot  the  Imagination  why  it  would  be 
practical  to  give  up  the  continued  expert- 
mantaUon  if  it  is  ouiy  one-fifteenth  dllTerent 
tn  price  today. 

Mr.  CamroH.  The  gentleman  has  analyzed 
the  proposition  in  convincing  terms.  The 
margin  baa  steadUy  decreased,  bringing  us 
already  within  reaching  rttstaixae  of  the  pur- 
poae  for  which  the  plant  was  established. 

But,  ICr.  dtalrman,  we  are  overlooking  tbe 
pvlndpal  consideration  involved  in  this  oom- 
paratlvely  minor  i4>proprlation. 

P  **»ey  «an  stop  this  process  now  short  of 
coBspletlon.  all  that  the  Ooremment  has  put 
Into  it  will  be  taken  over  without  benefit  to 
the  eoncumer. 

If  on  the  other  band  we  are  allowed  to 
pvtect  ttie  process,  it  will  remain  the  prop- 
arty  of  the  Oovemment,  and  the  benefits  of 
tow  ooat  prodnctlon  will  accrue  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  amounts  eventually  involved  run 
Into  the  billions. 

Mr.  Vuaana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  CamfON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentncky. 

Mr.  PmKnrs.  If  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly,  more  progress  has  been  made 
to  t^  past  year  at  ttiis  particular  plant  In 
his  district  than  in  all  other  previous  years. 
Thla  eoal-to-oil  process  proved  absolutely 
successful  In  Germany  more  than  10  years 
ago.  In  fact,  we  are  more  than  10  years  be- 
hind time  now.  This  is  a  serious  eiti^^tlon 
when  we  consider  tbAt  the  Russians  now  have 
some  of  the  best  German  scientists.  We  all 
know  that  Germany  successfully  extracted 
gasoline  from  coal  to  c^>erate  tanks,  airplanes, 
and  buzz  bombs,  that  she  did  not  even  de- 
pend iipon  the  outside  world  for  oil  during 
World  War  n. 

WUl  the  gentleman  tell  the  committee 
whether  or  not  much  of  the  eqxiipment  that 
Is  in  this  plant  now  was  dismantled  and 
much  money  expended  to  set  up  this  particu- 
lar plant  tn  this  country? 

Mr-  C/utwow.  The  plant  as  it  stands  today 
tepreaenta  an  investment  in  construction  of 
apimarlinately  «as  mOllon.  To  this  must  be 
—''•-(4  tte  anaoal  expenditures  on  mainten- 
•  and  operation.  It  Is  the  meat  complete 
■Mat  modem  plant  of  its  kind  to  be 
Sound  anyvheaw. 


And  that  brings  up  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  bill  under  wbicti  the  Secretary  is  in- 
structed to  dispose  of  the  plant  In  accordance 
with  law  and  agreementa.  If  put  up  for  sale 
eventuaUy,  It  would  be  sdd  at  appaillng  loss. 
There  would  be  few  bidders.  If  more  than 
one.  and  we  would  have  a  repetition  of  the 
sacrifice  of  millions  of  daUars  which  we  saw 
repeatedly  In  the  dlspoeltion  of  plants  after 
the  nrst  World  War.  I  recall  one  instance 
in  particular  in  which  a  plant  Just  c<Mn- 
pleted  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  in  excess 
of  $100  million  was  sold  for  a  small  percent 
of  ita  cost  and  is  today  the  center  of  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  induotries  In  the  United 
Statea.  , 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  KiEWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Perkins  1. 

Mr.  Pesklins.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  wUh  at  the 
outset  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon  1. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mis80\irt  [Mr.  CankonJ  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  necessary  to 
operate  the  synthetic  liquid  fuels — coal  to 
oil  plants — at  Louisiana,  Mo.  On  page  20, 
of  the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill,  1954,  we  find  this  statement; 

"In  the  table  above  the  only  appreciable 
change  from  the  amounts  allowed  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Is  for  the  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  program.  It  was  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Secretary  proposed  to  put  the 
syntheUc  liquid  fuels  demonstration  plant 
at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  In  standby.  Thla  plant  Is 
used  for  making  gasoline  from  coal  by  hydro- 
genation  and  gas  synthesis  processes.  It  was 
reported  to  the  commlttae  that  refinements 
accomplished  to  date  In  these  processes  have 
brought  the  cost  of  prodijclng  gasoline  down 
to  within  a  few  cents  of  being  commercially 
competitive  with  other  methods  of  produc- 
ing gasoline.  The  Bureati  appears  to  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  leading  the  way  in 
these  Important  developments  which  are  now 
at  the  point  where  private  industry  can  pick 
them  up." 

The  report  fiu-ther  states  that  funds  have 
been  made  avaUable  U)  place  the  plants  on 
a  standby  basis.  Then  we  find  this  language 
In  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph:  "The 
Secretary  U  instructed  to  dispoee  of  the  two 
demonstration  plants  la  accordance  with 
exlsUng  law  and  agreements  which  may  be 
In  existence  between  tha  Department  and 
other  f^ederal  agencies." 

This  report  clearly  sUtes  that  the  coal 
to  oil  process  has  been  improved  to  the  point 
where  the  ooet  of  productton  is  within  a  few 
cents  of  the  prevailing  costs  of  securing  gaso- 
Una  and  other  refined  products  from  petro- 
leum. You  wlU  note  that  this  has  been  urged 
as  a  reason  for  discontinuing  the  Govern- 
ment research  program  and  to  let  private 
Industry  take  over  the  studies  when  and  if 
they  are  ready.  But  why  stop  at  thla  point? 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  some  of  the  oil  com- 
panies would  want  the  Government  research 
program  to  stop,  but  Is  there  any  valid  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
representing  all  the  people  should  order  the 
research  to  stop? 

Surely  the  committee  is  not  trying  to  tell 
us  that  cost  reduction  oan  go  no  further 
than  the  level  of  present  costs  of  petroleum 
refining.  Since  these  scientists  have  already 
made  marked  improvement  in  the  process 
and  have  greatly  reduced  the  coets,  Is  It  not 
possible  that  they  may,  if  they  go  on  with 
their  work,  eventually  b«  able  to  cut  the 
cosu  below  present  coets?  Surely  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  asking  Coogrees  to  say  that 
the  ulltmate  has  been  reached  and  the  sci- 
entists cannot  produce  any  more  beneficial 
results.  There  is  just  as  much  logic  in  say- 
ing that  they  can  cut  th«  costs  to  one-half 
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those  now  prevailing  as  to  say  that,  because 
this  scientific  program  has  reduced  these 
costs  to  a  certain  point,  that  the  goal  has 
been  reached  and  that  they  should  stop. 

There  is  another  very  oompelllng  reason 
why  this  Congress  should  continue  and  even 
expand  research  to  make  gasoline,  oU,  gas, 
and  other  useful  fuel  and  energy  resources 
from  coal.  Reserves  of  coal  are  found  In  31 
of  the  48  States.  Coal  is  not  only  the  most 
abundant  mineral  fuel  and  source  of  energy 
we  have,  but  it  Is  so  widely  distributed  that 
if  ways  can  be  found  to  convert  It  to  more 
useful  and  convenient  liquid  forms  It  would 
benefit  more  people  and  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  economic  system  more  than 
possibly  any  other  single  development. 
Twenty-two  of  these  thhrty-one  States  have 
energy  values  in  coca  greater  than  aU  the 
oil  reserves  of  the  entire  country.  In  con- 
trast to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  coal 
reserves,  the  oil  reserves  are  highly  concen- 
trated. One  State  has  approximately  half 
while  3  States  have  80  percent  of  the  known 
reserves. 

By  continuing  this  research  program  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  make  economical  and 
convenient  energy  fuel  readUy  avaUable  to 
people  all  over  America.  This  optimistic  con- 
clusion has  more  Justification  than  the  one 
now  before  us  that  since  tbe  scientists  have 
brought  the  coets  of  oil  fn>m  ooal  down  to 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  prevailing  coets  of 
petroleum  refining,  within  2  cents,  as  ad- 
mitted here  today,  that  we  have  reached  our 
ultimate  goal  and  should  stop. 

Mr.  Uliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabfima. 

Mr.  Bluott.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  plant  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  and  some  of  the  other  plants,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  the  Interest  he 
consistently  shows  In  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
Indiistry  and  those  connected  with  It.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  Is  famUlar  with  the  fact 
that  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  there  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  cooperating 
over  the  past  few  years,  tbe  single  greatest 
experiment  in  underground  coal  gasification 
that  this  entire  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Certainly  I  Bm  familiar  with 
that  experiment. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Is  the  gentleman  further  fam- 
iliar with  the  fact  that  this  bill  as  It  stands 
now,  Just  as  it  does  in  connection  with  the 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  the  plant  at 
Rifle,  Colo.,  falls  to  provlda  one  single  cent 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  great  experi- 
mental project  there  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  In  un- 
derground coal  gasification? 

Mr.  PmKws.  The  gentleman  Is  abeolutely 
right.  As  I  understand,  the  only  laboratory 
left  Is  the  one  at  Bruceton. 

Mr.  Elliott.  May  I  caU  the  gentleman's 
attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  experi- 
mentation In  the  field  of  underground  gasi- 
fication is  being  carried  on  by  various  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world.  Many  of  our 
leading  scientists  feel  that  perhaps  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  carrying  on  Intensive  experi- 
mentatltm  In  this  field  of  underground  coal 
gasification.  I  think  It  Is  the  height  of  folly 
for  this  Nation,  right  at  the  time  when  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  accomplishing  the  great- 
est sclentlflc  results  In  this  field  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  of,  to  say  suddenly 
that  no  further  funds  will  be  provided  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  there  Is  no  further 
Interest  on  the  part  of  this  great  people  In 
carrying  on  those  experiments  and  allowing 
them  to  reach  the  conclusion  which  is  clearly 
pointed  up  by  what  has  gone  before  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  contribution.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  his  statement. 
Since  coal  Is  so  widely  dtetrlbuted  and  Is 
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so  abundant,  having  100  times  the  energy 
value  of  all  known  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
reserves  combined,  nothing  is  more  funda- 
mental than  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
perfect  known  processes  and  discover  all 
potential  processes  of  utilizing  this  abimdant 
source  of  energy. 

Wliat  would  be  the  predicament  of  America 
in  event  of  all-out  war  that  would  destroy  the 
lines  of  communication  and  cut  all  overseas 
sources  of  oil?  All  Europe  would  be  paralyzed 
except  for  our  help. 

Would  otu*  petroleum  industry  be  equal  to 
the  task?  How  much  vise  will  our  vast  ex- 
penditures for  research  in  atomic  energy  and 
military  facilities  be  if  we  do  not  have  the 
abundant  and  appropriate  energy  fuels  to 
supply  our  ships,  airplanes,  tanks,  trucks,  and 
automobiles? 

Along  with  this  recommended  scrapping 
of  the  liquid  fuel  research  program;  does  the 
Congress  have  assurance  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  also  scrapping  their  re.search  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Penton.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wants 
to  be  fair  and  not  accuse  this  committee  of 
wanting  to  throttle  this  program.  I  thought 
I  told  you  very  plainly  that  there  is  now 
another  method  that  they  are  pursuing  which 
Is  going  to  sidetrack  the  other  two  methods 
and  put  them  In  a  state  of  standby.  That  Is 
all.  We  are  not  trying  to  sidetrack  them. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman 
this  way.  If  we  fall  to  restore  these  funds 
here.  It  wUl  be  one  of  the  greatest  giveaways 
of  the  most  valuable  property,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  that  this  administration  could 
possibly  commit. 

Mr.  Fenton.  May  I  say  I  am  just  as  much 
Interested  in  that  program,  as  the  gentleman 
is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  do  not  want  the  program  to 
be  scuttled,  and  If  I  see  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  do  that,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  oppose  It. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute.  To  prove  that  this  committee  has 
done  the  thing  we  figured  right  and  best,  we 
did  the  exact  opposite  regarding  the  plant 
at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  when  we  said  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  obligation.  We 
put  the  money  in  this  bill  to  continue  the 
plant,  even  though  private  industry  wanted 
us  to  take  out  that  money.  We  said,  "No."  So 
I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  that  kind  of 
talk,  because  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania told  the  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
who  Just  left  the  floor  [Mr.  Perkins],  exactly 
why  the  committee  took  the  action  it  did. 
You  come  on  this  floor  and  try  to  take  off  our 
hide  and  make  statements  that  cannot  be 
borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  give  the  reasons  why  I 
felt  these  funds  should  be  restored,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  want  to  follow  the 
philosophy  of  the  oil  people  In  scuttling  this 
program. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee,  it^  chair- 
man, and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  ,  for 
their  forceful  leadership  in  developing 
this  important  legislation  to  promote 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
It  is  just  this  tjrpe  of  congressional  lead- 
ership that  will  be  required  if  our  Nation 
is  to  confront  the  challenges  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

In  speaking  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  solar 
heating  and  cooling  data  bonk,  estab- 
lished under  section  9  of  this  act.  We 
know  that  solar  heating  and  cooling  is 


feasible  now.  Tlie  major  task  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  provide  the  "push" 
for  commercial  development  of  this  tech- 
nology. This  legislation  will  perform  the 
task  through  a  nimiber  of  thoughtfully 
designed  and  manageable  demonstration 
projects. 

But  the  lasting  impact  of  these  proj- 
ects will  only  be  as  great  as  our  effort 
to  assemble  and  disseminate — as  widelj- 
as  possible — the  information  we  gen- 
erate from  them.  For  this  reason,  we 
should  be  concerned  with  setting  up  an 
orderly  and  convenient  procedme  for 
providing  access  to  the  information  v,e 
generate.  The  data  bank  will  serve  this 
purpose. 

The  data  bank  established  in  this  act 
will,  however,  do  more.  Widespread  adop- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology requires  tlie  integration  and  ap- 
plication of  wide-ranging  data  on  solar 
equipment  performance,  architectural 
design  characteristics,  and  regional 
weatiier  conditions.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9,  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  collect  this  information 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Depai  tment  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  NASA.  Under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretai-y,  tliis  infor- 
mation will  be  provided  to:  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  agencies;  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  and  the  private  sector. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the 
iitformation  in  the  data  bank  receive 
the  widest  dissemination  possible  in  or- 
der to  fsicilitate  the  construction  of  solar 
buildings.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  access  of  infor- 
mation to  the  private  sector.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  want  to  consider  a 
small  user  charge  for  services  provided 
by  the  data  bank  to  cover  the  costs  of 
these  services  to  tlie  private  sector. 

Utilizing  the  Sim's  energy  to  warm  and 
cool  a  building  is  one  element  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  buildings  we  live  and  work 
in  as  energy  eflScient  as  possible.  For 
this  reason,  the  solar  data  bank  will  not 
onl>'  provide  useful  information  on  solar 
equipment  and  its  application  but  also 
will  assemble  important  data  on  other 
factors  which  affect  the  overall  energy 
efficiency  of  a  building — its  orientation 
with  respect  to  the  Sun,  design,  window 
space,  and  insulation  qualities. 

The  need  for  bringing  all  of  this  data 
togetlier  and  disseminating  it  to  those 
who  need  it  for  practicable  application  is 
incontestable.  There  is  an  explosion  of 
information  and  interest  in  energy  and, 
particularly,  in  new  form  of  energy  such 
as  solar  energy.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  RAn^BACK)  has  Just  sent 
around  a  letter  to  each  office  pointing  to 
the  massive  flow  of  energy-related  infor- 
mation on  Capitol  Hill  alone.  Last  year 
some  200  hearings  on  energy  were  held 
by  at  least  21  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees. We  are  already  well  on  the  way  to 
breaking  that  record.  Some  order,  some 
cataloging,  some  sense  must  be  made  of 
all  this  flow  of  hiformation. 

As  we  begin  our  first  major  national 
effort  in  the  new  field  of  solar  energy,  it 
is  important  that  we  start  off  on  the 
right  foot  witli  a  sound  information  col- 
lection system. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 


data  bank  will  sen'e  as  a  model  for  sim- 
ilar future  projects  designed  to  provide 
public  access  to  information  from  other 
Federal  research  and  development 
efforls. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  identical  legislation,  H.R.  11179,  I 
rise  in  support  of  tliis  bill  and  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

The  Nation  is  suffering  from  a  critical 
energy  shortage.  Unemployment  is  rising, 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  is  diminish- 
ing, and  inflation  continues  to  plague  us 
all. 

To  keep  our  country  moving,  we  need 
more  energj-.  But  the  orgy  of  oil  con- 
sumption is  over.  Our  domestic  sources 
can  no  longer  meet  demand.  Foreign  sup-j 
pliers  are  not  the  most  reliable.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here  ? 

The  solution  lies  in  developing  new 
soiaces  of  energy — fuels  that  are  not  ex- 
haustible and  are  not  one  of  the  scarce 
fossil  fuels. 

Tliis  bill  gives  us  one  of  our  first  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  a  new  source  of  en- 
ergy— ^solar  energy,  or  energy  from  the 
Sun's  rays.  The  need  for  tliis  supple- 
mental fuel  is  urgent. 

Already,  several  other  countries  hava 
mastered  the  technology  of  using  the 
Sun's  rays.  This  should  give  the  Unilet^ 
States  the  incentive  to  catch  up  and  movfl 
ahead.  J 

The  program  of  demonstration  grant4 
and  incentives  should  provide  us  with  th 
needed  push. 

Before  passing  this  bill,  however, 
want  to  make  one  important  note  for 
legislative  history.  It  is  important  that 
the  Federal  funds  dispensed  mider  tliis 
act  shall  be  shared  equally  on  a  regional 
basis.  In  New  Zngland,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  special  need  to  develop  solar  energy 
as  a  supplemental  fuel.  In  this  regicm  of 
the  country,  74  percent  of  the  homes,  71 
percent  of  the  buildings,  and  90  percent 
of  the  schools  are  heated  by  fuel  oil.  In 
addition,  70  percent  of  New  England's 
electricity  is  generated  by  oil-burning 
boilers.  This  overwhelming  dependence 
upon  oil — at  a  time  when  supplies  are 
short  and  prices  are  skyrocketing — is  in- 
tolerable. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  anxious 
to  experiment  with  new  energy  sources. 
Already,  one  college  in  my  district,  the 
Berkshire  Community  College,  has  In- 
formed me  of  its  intention  to  build  a 
fully  solar-heated  building  on  theii 
campus.  They  have  already  collected 
from  private  sources  about  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  this  system.  They  are  hoping 
to  secure  financing  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  cost  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  so  far,  there  is  no  agency  to 
help  them.  The  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  focuses  only  on  basic  research, 
not  on  commercially  apphed  demonstra- 
tion projects.  And  the  General  Services 
Administration  funds  only  Federal 
buildings. 

So,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  this 
bill.  I 

France,  Israel,  and  other  countries  ari 
already'  enjoying  the  fruits  of  solar  en- 
ergy. The  United  States  should  be  too. 

And  we  should  not  stop  our  focus  oa 
solar  energy  with  the  passage  of  thi» 
bill.  This  is  only  the  very  first  step  la 
exploiting  methods  to  use  energy  from 
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the  Sun.  Following  the  demonstration 
grants  to  be  estabUshed  by  this  act,  we 
should  start  planning  now  for  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  that  will  allow  this 
Nation  to  harness  energy  from  the  tides, 
from  the  thermal  gradients  In  the  oceans, 
and  from  the  winds.  We  should  start 
thinking  about  eonverting  solar  energy 
to  electricity,  and  using  satellites  to  cap- 
ture solar  energy  out  in  space  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  Earth  receiving  stations  by 
laser  beam. 

The  pooElbOities  of  developing  solar 
energy  are  almost  endless.  But,  to  get 
the  ball  rolling,  the  House  must  give  the 
first  push  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  that  push 
and  vote  to  pass  this  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  this 
Important  legislation  move  along  quickly 
in  the  93d  Congress  and  to  see  the  wide 
support  it  has  received.  This  bill  is  a  step 
toward  greater  utilization  of  one  energy 
source  which  is  unlimited  and  contin- 
ually rmewable.  I  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
its  work  on  It.  While  this  bill  takes  only 
that  ffrst  step  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buikUngs  we  can  look  down  the 
road  to  the  successful  development  and 
further  appUcatlcxi  of  solar  energy  to- 
ward suxjplying  much  of  our  energy  needs 
without  deidetlon  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources and  without  the  environmental 
concerns  we  face  today  with  their  use. 

Under  the  authority  given  in  this  bill 
to  contract  for  development  and  manu- 
facturing of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  and  the  monitoring  and  evalu- 
ation of  these  programs.  I  would  like  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  my  etdleagues  the 
ettpertlBe  and  professional  capabilities 
being  displayed  by  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Lar- 
sen  and  UiC,  Inc.  of  Rlverton,  Wyo.  LRC 
mlcht  very  wefl  offCT  the  kind  of  data 
maaaigeaent  and  technological  inven- 
ttvcfMBB  that  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
In  the  development  of  this  techntdogy. 

Since  LRC  was  organized  In  1971,  the 
young  company  has  been  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  a  high  speed 
Impact  matrix  printer  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  computer  and  communications 
routed  eleetronlc  equipment.  "Hie  printer 
developed  by  Mr.  Larsen  and  LRC  prints 
information  and  data  received  either  by 
fc^iaoard  or  from  a  computer  by  forming 
a  series  of  dots  which  comprise  each 
character  at  a  rate  of  up  to  240  to  390 
characters  per  second  as  compared  to 
the  current  4  to  90  characters  per  sec- 
ond produced  by  printers  costing  three 
times  tlie  retail  price  of  the  LRC  ma- 
ehine.  Tbe  printer  can  be  programed  for 
any  written  language  including  Chinese 
eharacteri. 

Mr.  linen's  ISC  has  demonstrated  its 
potential  for  gi««t  orgaidaatton  and 
terfmlcal  abAlty.  The  organization  is  a 
typical  and  logical  candidate  for  grants 
onder  this  legMatton  and  I  would  hope 
that  In  administration  of  the  provisions 
being  consldeied  here  today  LRC  will 
iiave  the  opixntuDlty  to  contrfiMite  its 
technical  ahmty  and  anets  toward  solar 
tachDologlcal  devdopment  and  imple- 
mmtatlon. 
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Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1973.  "nils  is  a  very  significant  bill— the 
first  legislation  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
"nils  subcommittee  is  now  carrying  on  the 
earlier  pioneering  efforts  of  the  energy 
task  force  which  was  created  in  1971. 

This  legislation  comes  to  the  floor  with 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  aiergy  as  well  as  the  full 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Altogether,  more  than  180  Members  of 
this  body  are  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  is  the  story  of  a 
vast  industrial  giant  which  has  thrived 
on  the  ready  availability  of  cheap  fossil 
fuels.  But  for  too  long,  we  have  inef- 
ficiently consimied  energy  with  total  ig- 
norance of  the  implications  of  our  ac- 
tions. Only  within  the  past  few  months 
have  we  come  to  understand  1*6  full 
costs — In  dollars,  environmental  harm, 
and  industrial  producticHi  to  mention  a 
few  criterion — of  the  present  pattern  of 
our  energy  use. 

Today,  as  a  direct  result,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  throes  of  an  energy  crisis 
which  stems  from  our  habit  of  over- 
working too  few  sources  of  fuel.  In  ^ort, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  energy.  We  need  more  oil, 
more  gasoline,  more  coal,  more  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  fuel  the  machines  that 
sustain  our  standard  of  Ihing.  But,  in  the 
process,  we  have  also  discovered  another 
painful  truth. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  that 
the  present  energy  dilemma  is  not  going 
to  suliside  imtil  we  begin  to  employ  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  One  of  these, 
clearly,  Is  the  Sun.  In  fact,  the  competi- 
tive position  of  solar  energy  has  been  so 
drastically  enhanced  by  recent  energy  de- 
mands that  we  now  look  upon  this  source 
has  playing  a  key  role  In  the  years  to 
come. 

The  evidence  of  the  future  role  of  solar 
energy  is  not  hard  to  establish.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  United  States  today  de- 
pended on  the  Sun  for  even  1  percent  of 
all  its  energy  needs,  it  would  save  the 
equivalent  of  100  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
year.  Or,  if  half  our  energy  needs  for 
heating  were  maintained  by  solar  power, 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  oil  savings 
would  equal  2^  times  the  dally  2  million 
barrels  projected  to  be  delivered  through 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Unfortunately,  solar  climate  control  in 
Its  most  immediately  practical  applica- 
tion— ^to  beating  and  cooling  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings — re- 
mains "locked"  tn  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  today  no  technical 
limitations  which  would  prevent  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  unit  from  being 
buUt.  The  question  simply  Is  whether  It 
would  be  economically  competitive  with 
other  fuel  soiu'ces.  It  Is  this  question 
which  has  to  be  answered  to  make  the 
solar  energy  c4)proach  a  practical 
reality. 

Tills  then  is  precisely  the  goal  of  HJl. 
11884:  To  establish  the  technical  and 


economic  feasibility  of  implementing  a 
mass-produced  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing system  for  the  consumer  market- 
place. With  this  majcMT  step  behind  us, 
the  path  will  have  been  paved  for  pri- 
vate industry  to  produce  and  install  such 
systems  on  a  profitable  basis. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
prototype  concepts  and  designs  are  re- 
quired prior  to  the  commercial  market- 
ability of  such  systems.  la  fact,  experts 
are  divided  on  the  best  way  in  which  to 
trap  the  sun's  heat  in  order  to  waj-m  a 
home  or  other  building. 

Some  hold  that  each  building  should 
have  its  own  solar  energy  system  since 
this  design  would  result  in  a  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  Sun's  geographically 
widespread  radiation.  However,  it  would 
involve  construction  of  somewhat  more 
expensive  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment in  every  building.  Another  group 
favors  a  centralized  system  with  solar 
energy  "farms"  providing  power  for  en- 
tire communities.  These  farms  would 
concentrate  the  Sun's  heat  on  steam 
boilers  that  would  generate  electricity. 
Leading  experts  who  have  worked  on  tills 
approach,  and  in  particular  the  hus- 
band-and-wife  scientist  team,  Aden  and 
Marjorie  Meinel  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona— point  out  that  farms  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  provide  all  the  elec- 
tricity tlie  United  States  would  need  in 
the  year  2000. 

In  particular,  the  Meinels  point  out 
that  a  1,000-megawatt  solar  farm — pro- 
ducing about  as  much  electricity  from 
its  steam-driven  turbines  as  one  of  the 
country's  largest  nuclear  reactors — ■ 
would  require  only  7  square  miles  of 
land  for  its  energy  collectors  in  south- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States.  Farther 
north,  the  size  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased somewhat  to  compensate  for 
more  cloudy  days  and  cold  weather. 

In  any  event,  experts  such  as  the 
Meinels  eagerly  await  such  innovative 
measures  as  HJEl.  11864,  as  this  legisla- 
tion will  pioneer  the  technology  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  demonstrate  solar 
energy  for  heating  and  codling  buildings. 

Tlie  :^)eclflc  approach  swlopted  by  the 
community  will  place  the  key  respon- 
sibility in  NASA  which  will  carry  out  the 
demonstration  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Both  agencies  would 
cooperate  in  timi  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  demon- 
stration program  Involving  the  instal- 
lation of  solar  heating  ui^its  in  private 
residences  as  well  as  in  residences  on 
Federal  property.  A  second  phase  of  the 
program  Involves  a  5-year  demonstration 
effort  which  will  test  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  tmlts.  The  final 
phase  Is  also  a  5-year  program  but  di- 
rected instead  to  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  commercial  buBdlngs  includ- 
ing office  buildings,  colleges,  and  so  forth. 
A  total  of  $50  million  will  be  spent  under 
the  legislation. 

A  final  point  is  in  order  regarding  the 
administration's  views  on  the  bill.  I  am 
Informed  that  tiie  admMstratlon  does 
not  support  the  legislation  in  its  present 


form.  I  imderstand  that  instead,  it  sup- 
ports the  establishment  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion as  the  agency  to  coordinate  energy 
R.  &.  D.  and  to  carry  out  demonstrations 
of  solar  as  well  as  other  energy  forms. 

The  House,  as  we  know,  passed  the 
ERDA  bill— H.R.  11510— on  December  19, 
1973  by  a  vote  of  355  to  25.  That  bUl  is 
now  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  no  action 
scheduled.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  no 
agency  to  carry  out  demonstrations  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling. 
This  bill,  therefore,  will  permit  this 
vauable  area  of  research  to  be  pursued, 
while  at  the  same  time  through  the 
inclusion  of  section  13  of  the  legislation, 
permit  the  efifort  to  be  folded  into  ERDA 
or  whatever  ERDA-type  agency  the  Con- 
gress creates.  I  feel  that  tliis  provision 
should  satisfy  administration  objections. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tech- 
nology is  already  available  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  solar  energy  for  heating 
and  cooling  purposes.  But  we  must  now 
begin  to  show  the  American  homeowner 
that  these  systems  can  work  and  that 
they  will  mean  a  significant  savings  in 
fossil  fuel  consumption  over  the  lifetime 
of  the  system.  I,  therefore,  support  the 
bUl,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  feel  that 
we  should  act  promptly  to  see  that  this 
kind  of  demonstration  program  is  car- 
ried out  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a 
very  positive  step  in  that  direction.  I  a.'^k 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  provid- 
ing their  support  for  this  measiue. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  there 
may  be  a  few  Members  who  will  quibble 
over  the  detail  of  H.R.  11864,  and  there 
may  be  a  few  more  who  will  want  to  see 
a  better  blueprint  or  work  plan  before 
we  authorize  this  sum  of  money,  but  I 
will  be  surprised  if  very  many  challenge 
the  need  to  develop  solar  energj'. 

I  strongly  support  HJl.  11864  as  a 
much-needed,  overdue  congressional  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  priority  develop- 
ment of  solar  power. 

Solar  power  seems  like  a  pretty  long- 
range  development  now.  Indeed,  it  may 
be.  But  if  we  arc  to  rely  on  the  Sun  as 
our  prime  power  source  in  the  future,  we 
had  better  get  started  now. 

The  $50  million  is  a  lot  of  money.  So 
is  $10  billion,  the  target  R.  &  D.  figure 
for  the  next  5  years.  But  despite  my 
strong  balanced  budget  feelings,  I  believe 
both  figures  ajre  high-priority  necessities 
which  have  first  call  on  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. The  $10  billion  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  will  be  matched  by  a 
possible  $200  billion  in  private  spending 
and  a  possible  $600  billion  in  10  years. 

It  would  be  better,  of  course,  to  have  a 
fully  active  statutoi-y  FEA  and  ERDA  be- 
fore this  bill  is  passed.  Oiu:  failure  to 
move  swiftly  on  tlie  creation  of  those 
needed  agencies  is  a  congressional  blmid- 
er  of  major  proportions  of  which  all  of 
us  and  the  public  are  well  aware. 

But  we  need  to  begin  developing  solar 
power  even  if  we  are  unwilling  to  orga- 
nize our  bureaucracy  to  develop  It  effec- 
lively.  I  only  hope  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  will 
Ttlmulate  the  passage  of  PEA  and  ERDA. 

TTie  congres.<donal  failure  to  act  In  the 


energy  field,  even  on  the  emergency  bill, 
has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
Congress.  Executive  leadership  from 
FEO  has  been  roundly  criticized  by  Con- 
gress, but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  Congress.  I  hope  at  least  that 
H.R.  11864  will  be  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. It  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  I  come 
from  a  part  of  tliis  Nation  that  is  blessed 
with  vast  amounts  of  solar  energy.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  about  time  that  we  figured  out  a 
way  of  sharing  this  great  resource  with 
the  other  citizens  of  this  great  country. 

For  decades  people  in  our  State  have 
used  solar  energy  to  heat  water.  We  have 
also,  in  the  past,  designed  our  buildings 
to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  sun- 
shine so  bountiful.  Clever  designs  gave  us 
structures  that  were  warm  in  the  winter 
and  cool  in  the  summer  and  required  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy  from 
fossil  fuels  or  other  sources. 

But  the  wide  availability  of  low-cost 
oil,  gas,  and  electricity  changed  tliis 
emphasis  on  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources. Oiu"  affluent  population  found  it 
easier  to  install  low-cost  furnaces  and 
air-conditioners.  This  might  be  termed  a 
"brute  force"  method  of  climate  con- 
trol— one  that  Is  simple  in  concept  but 
very  dear  in  the  amoimt  of  energy 
consumed. 

Shortages  in  heating  and  oil  and  elec- 
tricity together  with  high  prices  for  all 
forms  of  energy  have  radically  changed 
all  this.  ?:ot  only  do  we  have  easily  iden- 
tifiable short-term  shortages,  but  there  is 
also  a  widespread  realization  that  our 
traditional  fossil  fuels  are  in-evocably 
beuig  used  up.  In  the  decades  to  come  we 
must  turn  to  new  sources  of  enargj'. 

The  Sun  is  the  ultimate  source  of  al- 
most all  of  the  available  energy-  here  on 
Earth.  Natural  gas,  oil,  and  coal  are 
really  forms  of  solar  energ>- — millions 
upon  millions  of  years  ago  photosynthe- 
sis produced  those  plants  which,  through 
a  process  of  physical  change  and  geologi- 
cal e\olutlon,  foi-med  the  fossil  fuel  de- 
posits wliich  we  u.se  today.  But  tliis  proc- 
ess took  many  millennia.  We  must  now 
be  more  clever  and  figure  out  how  to  use 
solar  ei'.ergy  in  a  shorter  time  frame; 
that  Is.  we  must  put  sunshine  to  use 
In  the  senice  of  our  ci^•ilizat.ion  at  about 
the  same  time  that  it  arrives  at  the 
Earth.  We  just  cannot  wait  for  new  oil 
fields  to  fonn  by  nature's  proven  but 
unacceptably  slow  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
put  modem  technology  to  work  to  soh'e 
oiu"  energy  problem.  This  includes:  care- 
ful, comprehensive  reviews  of  alternative 
ways  to  use  solar  energy;  decisions  as  to 
what  scientific  knowledge  is  ready  for 
applied  research,  technical  development 
and  demonstration;  and  a  ^^^lllngness  to 
Implement  those  new  technologies  which 
are  successfuUj  demonstrated. 

H.R.  11864  represents  just  such  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  alternatives.  Based 
on  an  extensive  hearing  record  and  other 
committee  studies  we  are  convinced  that 
technologj-  for  solar  heating  is  ready  few 


demcMistiation.  Soiar  heating  and  cooling 
is  scanewhat  more  comphcated  but  should 
be  ready  for  demonstration  after  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  of  development. 

Many  of  us  in  Cor.gress  ha\-e  long 
recognized  the  abihties  of  NASA  for  de- 
veloping new  technologies.  The  techno- 
logical expertise  and  managerial  tech- 
niques developed  by  NASA  in  its  space 
and  aeronautics  program  are  relevant  to 
the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  national 
problems  which  have  technical  compo- 
nents. The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  documented  this  widespread 
practical  value  of  space  technology  in  a 
report  issued  several  years  ago,  entitled 
•For  the  Benefit  of  All  Mankind."  The 
huge  demand  for  this  report  has 
prompted  a  further  revision,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  reissued  in  the  near 
future.  I 

In  addition,  industrial  oganizations.' 
professional  groups  and  members  of  the 
scientific  ways  in  which  teclinology  de- 
veloped from  NASA's  programs  has  had 
an  imiJortant  role  in  the  solution  of  other 
important  problems  in  both  the  pubhc 
and  private  sectors  of  our  econom,v. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  11864  amends  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  It  provides  that  NASA  support  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
activities  in  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technologies.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
important  change  in  tlie  NASA  charter, 
for  It  specifically  mdentifies  an  area  of 
technology  for  which  the  expertise  of 
NASA  is  ideally  suited.  I  am  sure  that 
other  areas  wUl  arise  in  ti  days  to  come. 
The  partnership  between  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, together  with  the  participa- 
tion of  other  agencies  as  called  for  in 
this  bill,  represents  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  getting  a  specific  job  done. 
That  job — commercial  demonstration  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings — is  an  important 
one.  It  can  make  significant  advances  in 
solving  our  energy  problem  and  strength- 
en our  economy  and  strategic  position  in 
the  world.  Tliis  arrangement  also  illus- 
trates, I  believe,  the  role  which  NASA  can 
play  as  a  technology  agency  in  develop- 
ing solutions  to  specific  problems  in  con- 
junction with  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  hope  this  approach 
will  serve  as  a  worthwhile  model  for  sim- 
ilar demonstration  programs  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  way  we  can  not  only  save 
money  but  we  can  get  the  job  done  in  a 
hurry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Sun&liine  State  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  My  fellow 
residents  of  the  State  of  Florida  have 
long  recognized  the  attractions  of  solar 
ener.jy.  an  attraction,  I  might  add.  also 
recogniited  by  residents  of  New  York  and 
other  States  about  this  time  of  year.  Now 
IS  the  time  to  take  solar  energ>'  from  the 
beach  and  move  it  to  the  house  top.  and 
utilize  this  vast  resource  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  .  i 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  investing  In] 
solar  enprg>'  technologj'  is  a  three-wny 
bargain:    you    get    the   u^e    of    an    in 
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exhaustible  energy  source,  relatively 
cheap  power,  and  a  clean  environment. 
I  think  supporting  the  development  of 
commercial  capability  for  use  of  solar 
energy  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  steps 
we  can  take  in  the  energy  field,  and  one 
that  is  long  overdue.  That  is  the  reason 
I  coeponsored  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  which  is 
being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Space  heating  and  air  conditioning 
represent  some  15  percent  of  our  present 
energy  consumption,  electrical  and 
otherwise.  This  bill  will  demonstrate  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  solar  heating 
and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  in  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial structures.  The  demonstration 
will  include  solar  heating  or  heating  and 
cooling  systems  in  4,000  pubUc  and 
private  units  of  various  models.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is  authorized 
to  establish  standards  for  solar  systems 
which  can  be  funded  under  this  act  and 
for  the  types  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  which  can  participate. 
NASA,  in  conjunction  with  HUD,  will  be 
responsible  for  Implementation  and  close 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams, the  act  directs  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port research  on  new  solar  heating  and 
cooling  technologies.  It  also  establishes  a 
data  bank  to  collect  and  disseminate  the 
widely  proliferating  material  on  solar 
energy. 

Fifty  million  dollars  over  5  years  is 
authorized  by  the  bill,  with  spending 
rising  from  $4.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
to  $13.5  mlUlaci  in  fiscal  year  1979;  this 
will  supplement  overall  solar  research 
from  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment vastly  expands  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  in  the  solar  energy 
field,  we  have  a  special  obligation  in  the 
case  of  solar  energy  development  to  pro- 
tect and  give  special  attention  to  the 
expertise  of  small  businesses,  who  have 
pioneered  in  this  area.  For  years  indi- 
vidual university  professors  or  depart- 
ments, private  inventors,  and  small  pri- 
vate businesses  have  been  ahnost  the 
only  ones  to  carry  on  the  exploration 
into  the  potential  of  solar  energy.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Interests  of  small 
business  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  are  protected  by  this  legislation. 

A  nimiber  of  experimental  solar  house- 
heating  systems  have  been  built  and,  in 
terms  of  engineering,  are  relatively 
simple.  Buildings  may  be  heated  and 
cooled  with  solar  energy  by  the  use  of 
large  plates  on  the  house  roof  which 
collect  the  sun's  energy  and  store  it  as 
heat.  A  typical  house  of  1,500  square 
feet  could  be  provided  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  heating  and  cooling  needs 
with  a  600  to  800  square  foot  collector. 

The  Initial  cost  of  such  a  heating  sys- 
tem is  still  rather  high.  However,  if  sys- 
tems of  this  type  were  financed  as  part 
of  house  mortgages,  the  annual  charges 
would  be  quite  competitive  with  the  costs 
of  fossil  fuel  or  electric  home  heating. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
ceilings  of  federally  assisted  mortgage 


loans,  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  cost 
resulting  from  installation  of  solar  heat- 
ing and/or  cooling  systems  under  this 
demonstration. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized:  the 
technology  for  solar  heating  and  cooling 
exists;  the  task  is  to  make  it  commer- 
cially viable. 

This  bill  is  one  of  a  series  of  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  provide  this  country 
with  flexibility  in  energy  sources.  Both 
private  and  Federal  money  should  be  in- 
vested in  energy  R.  &  D.  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  previously.  This  bill 
will  be  the  first  one  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  expand  research  on 
sources  of  energy  other  than  fossil  fuels 
and  nuclear  power. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ulti- 
mate soiu-ce  of  all  energy  used  on  Earth 
is  the  Sun.  Until  recently  mankind  has 
lacked  the  technology  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  Sun  directly,  and  instead 
exploited  the  Earth's  limited  and  dwin- 
dling supply  of  fossil  fuels. 

This  Nation  has  reached  a  point  in  its 
history  when  it  can  no  longer  ignore  this 
promising  and  virtually  unlimited  source 
of  energy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Sun  now  provides  the  Earth  with  10,000 
times  as  much  energy  as  all  mankind  wUl 
need  25  years  from  now.  Also,  the  roof  of 
a  typical  house  catches  three  times  as 
much  solar  energy  as  the  energy  it  con- 
sumes. All  we  need  to  harness  this  per- 
manent power  supply  is  the  appropriate 
technology. 

Passage  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  CooUng  Demonstration  Act,  will 
provide  the  catalyst  needed  to  spur  re- 
search in  solar  energy  projects. 

The  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  au- 
thorizes $50  million  over  5  years  to  fund 
solar  heating,  and  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing demonstration  projects.  Under  the 
bill's  provisions,  NASA  would  contract 
for  the  manufacturing  of  solar  heating 
imits  to  be  installed  within  3  years  in 
Federal  dwellings  and  private  residential 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time,  NASA  would 
research  and  develop  a  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system  that  would 
be  demonstrated  within  5  years.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  11864  would  establish  a  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Information  Bank 
to  collect,  review,  and  disseminate  data 
on  solar  heating  and  cooling  to  interested 
parties. 

Solar  energy  represent  only  one  alter- 
native source  of  power  needed  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  energy  crunch. 
Many  scientists  believe  it  is  our  most 
promising  source  of  future  energy  and 
that  it  can  be  efficiently  utilized  in  only  a 
few  years.  The  demonstration  projects 
created  by  the  bill  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  existing  solar 
energy  technology  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  further  interest  and  involve- 
ment by  the  private  sector  in  solar  energy 
research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics — and  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)— should  be 
applauded  for  reporting  H.R.  11864.  In 
our  careful  search  for  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy which  are  both  economically  viable 
and  environmentally  sound,  solar  energy 
offers  great  potential.  Passage  today,  and 
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eventual  enactment,  of  H.R.  11864,  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  perfecting 
new  sources  of  energy  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  era 
of  increasing  energy  consimiption,  ris- 
ing petroleimi  prices,  and  embargos  on 
foreign  energy  sources,  the  use  of  solar 
energy  to  supplement  conventional 
power  sources  offers  some  imposing  ad- 
vantages: solar  energy  is  abundant  and 
inexhaustible;  it  is  an  energy  source 
that  cannot  be  manipulated  by  foreign 
powers;  and  it  produces  no  form  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Yet,  as  attractive 
an  energy  source  as  it  is,  we  cannot  look 
to  solar  energy  for  any  significant  relief 
from  the  crisis  we  are  now  in.  Solar  en- 
ergy, we  are  told,  is  an  CTiergy  resource 
of  the  future. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that 
solar  energy  will  be  used  at  all  in  the 
future.  Its  potential  utility  has  been 
recognized  for  years,  but  significant 
practical  application  is  still  in  the  fu- 
ture. Furthermore,  unless  some  positive 
action  is  taken  by  our  country,  this  In- 
exhaustible and  pollution-free  resource 
may  always  be  "in  the  future,"  always 
just  beyond  practical  application.  Posi- 
tive action  is  needed  to  make  solar  en- 
ergy a  practical  alternative  to  conven- 
tional power  in  the  near  future.  I  believe 
H.R.  11864  represents  that  positive  step — 
a  step  that  is  needed  to  insure  that 
solar  energy  will  be  able  to  contribute 
significantly  to  our  national  goal  of 
attaining  and  maintaining  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11864  largely  re- 
moves the  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  use  of  solar  energy  as  a  technique 
for  heating  and  cooling  private  resi- 
dences and  commercial  buildings.  The 
bill  establishes  a  realistic  timetable  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems.  It 
provides  3  years  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  solar  heating  and 
because  the  technology  Is  somewhat 
more  distant,  It  allows  5  years  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  a 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tem. Fifty  million  dollars  Is  provided 
over  a  5-year  period  to  carry  out  the  act. 
As  a  further  assurance  that  this  tech- 
nology will  be  available  for  practical  use 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  outstanding  record  of 
achievements  in  space  and  solar-related 
endeavors,  is  designated  to  administer 
H.R.  11864.  NASA's  abUlty  to  accom- 
plish priority  missions  within  stringent 
time  and  budget  constraints  will  be  an 
Invaluable  asset  In  making  solar  heating 
and  cooling  a  practical  reality.  While 
NASA's  solar  energy  Interests  have  been 
largely  associated  with  space  applica- 
tions, the  Agency  does  have  highly  com- 
petent In-house  personnel  with  expertise 
in  terrestrial  applications. 

For  th;j  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  be  fully  aware  of  NASA's  pres- 
ent capabilities  In  terrestrial  solar  ap- 
plications, and  in  particular  the  field  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  a  brief  dis- 
cussion might  be  appropriate. 
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Most  of  NASA's  solar  energy  work  Is 
being  carried  out  at  the  Lewis  and  Lang- 
ley  Research  Centers.  Work  at  Lewis  in- 
cludes an  innovative  4-by-4-foot  facility 
for  testing  fiat  plate  solar  collectors.  This 
facility  produces  simulated  sunlight  at 
varying  Intensities  and  angles  and  is  able 
to  provide  comparative  performance  data 
on  candidate  devices.  Lewis  is  also  in 
the  process  of  building  a  small  facility 
that  will  test  the  different  components 
of  a  heating  and  cooling  system  simul- 
taneously in  order  to  obtain  data  on 
interactions  and  overall  performance. 

At  the  Langley  Research  Center,  a 
53,000-square-foot  systems  engineering 
building  now  under  construction  will  be 
partially  heated  and  cooled  by  a  15.000- 
square-foot  flat  plate  solar  collector  to 
be  installed  soon  after  the  building  is 
completed  in  mid-1975.  This  one-story 
office  building  will  be  the  first  known 
building  in  the  world  of  its  size  for  which 
.solar  energy  will  provide  a  significant 
part  of  the  heating  and  cooling  load. 
NASA  anticipates  that  the  solar  energy 
system  will  pi  o vide  a  fuel  savings  of 
10.500  gallons  per  year. 

The  Marshall  Space  Fhght  Center  is 
yet  another  NASA  faciUty  actively  in- 
volved in  solar  heating  and  cooUng  tech- 
nology. Marshall  plans  to  install  and  op- 
erate by  June  of  this  year  a  small  1.500 
square  foot  solar  collector  which  will 
simulate  the  operation  of  a  solar  house. 
The  interesting  aspect  of  this  project 
is  that  the  collector  will  have  a  cover  of 
plastic  Instead  of  glass.  Marshall  engi- 
neers have  found  that  this  material, 
which  was  developed  for  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram, has  the  same  transparency  as  glass 
but  costs  less. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  aerospace 
systems  experience,  rather  than  that  of 
electric  utilities  and  oil  producers,  is 
primarily  responsible  for  solar  energy  re- 
search. Companies  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric. TRW  Systems.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric, and  Honeywell  have  all  received 
major  contracts  In  solar  heating  and 
coohng  R.  ti  D.  The  rapport  these  and 
other  Eierospace  companies  have  estab- 
lished with  NASA  through  our  space 
program  will  be  an  asset  in  the  admin- 
istration of  H.R.  11864. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
confident  that  our  mounting  energy 
pix>blems  are  not  insurmountable.  The 
energy  crisis  is  new  to  us  but  the  past 
demonstrates  that  our  economy  can 
adapt  and  suljust  to  changing  circiun- 
stances.  Solar  energy  can  and  will  play 
a  significant  part  in  our  changing  en- 
ergy use  patterns.  And  with  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  11864  I  am  certain  solar 
energy  will  be  playing  a  significant  role 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
before  us  today  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
iwrtant  energy  bills  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. This  is  not  because  of  the  amount 
of  money  involved — $50  million  is  small 
compared  to  the  $10  billion  program  of 
energy  research  and  development  re- 
cently suggested  by  the  President. 
Rather,  it  is  important  because  of  an 
opportunity  to  blaze  new  trails  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  and  commercial 
demonstration  of  a  new  energy  tech- 


nology by  the  Federal  Government.  Let 
me  explain  in  more  detail  what  I  mean 
by  this. 

Section  10  of  H.R.  11864  Increases 
present  ceilings  of  federally  assisted  or 
federally  constructed  housing  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  demonstration  program. 
Tills  has  two  results.  First,  it  increases 
the  maxlmimi  dollar  amount  of  any  fed- 
erally assisted  mortgage  loan  that  Is 
furnished  with  solar  heating  or  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  im- 
der  the  demonstration  program  estab- 
lished by  this  bUl.  The  maximum  incre- 
ment in  tills  ceiling  is  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  structure  with  solar 
equipment  minus  the  cost  of  the  same  or 
equivalent  structure  equipped  with  a 
conventional  heating  and  cooling  system. 

Such  a  provision  makes  sense  in  a  bill 
such  as  this.  These  solar  heated  and  so- 
lar heated  and  cooled  buildings  will  be 
the  first  of  their  kind.  The  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  solar  heating  or  cooling 
systems  are  not  solely  for  the  equipment 
itself,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Rather,  one  can  expect  a 
myriad  of  unusual  construction  details 
and  a  requirement  for  different  construc- 
tion materials  and  method.s — all  of 
which  will  tend  to  increase  the  total  cost 
of  the  structure.  Since  this  experiment 
will  be  expected  to  help  thousands  of 
Americans  in  the  future,  it  seems  only 
fair  that  an  adjustment  such  as  this  be 
made  in  the  ground  rules  for  insuring 
the  mortgages. 

Second,  this  section  increases  the  max- 
imum unit  or  other  cost  of  federally 
constructed  housing  involved  in  the  dem- 
onstration program.  The  amount  of  this 
increase  is  similar  to  that  specified  for 
federally  assisted  loans,  namely  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  constructing  the 
building  using  a  solar  heating  or  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system,  and  the  cost 
with  a  traditiousil  heating  or  cooling  sys- 
tem. 

In  building  a  solar  heated  or  cooled 
residence,  the  homeowner  has  to  make 
a  difficult  economic  decision.  What  he 
is  doing  essentially  Is  making  an  initial 
large  capital  Investment  and,  gaining  In 
return,  much  lower  operating  costs. 
Presently  our  lending  Institutions  and 
Government  policies  fail  to  recognize 
this  tradeoff,  and  make  It  much  easier 
for  the  average  citizen  to  buy  a  house 
which  has  large  operating  expenses  and 
a  lower  initial  cost. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
exemptions  to  present  dollar  limitations 
on  federally  assisted  mortgages  or  fed- 
erally constructed  houses  apply  only  to 
the  demonstration  units  participating  In 
this  program.  These  exemptions  do  not 
affect  other  buildings  heated  or  cooled  by 
solar  energy.  This  Is  because  H.R.  11864 
is  just  a  demonstration  program.  It  does 
not  go  all  the  way  to  assure  the  building 
up  of  a  solar  heating  and  cooling  indus- 
try. To  do  so  is  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated job.  This  blU  takes  us  only 
through  the  first  step — but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  one. 

We  must  also  have  careful  studies  of 
the  kind  that  are  provided  for  In  section 
9  of  this  bill.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  De\elopment  shall,  under 


these  provisions,  study  and  Investigate 
the  relationships  of  current  building 
codes,  zoning  ordinances.  Eind  other  laws 
and  practices  upon  the  practical  use  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  coolint,' 
buildings.  This  implies  that  we  have  to 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  sun  rights. 
labor  union  Jurisdictional  questions,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  issues  related  to  the 
widespread  utilization  of  solar  energ>-  for 
this  purpose.  This  information  can  sei-ve 
as  a  basis  for  changes  in  our  laws  and 
policies  to  encourage  widespread  use  of 
solar  energy  in  the  future. 

The  technological  and  economic  a«- 
pect5  of  solar  heating  and  cooling  not 
only  have  to  be  studied  and  reported 
on — this  information  needs  to  be  disem- 
inated  to  potential  users  such  as  indus- 
tries, builders,  labor  unions,  and  con- 
sumers. This  need  will  be  taken  "tare  of 
by  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Infor- 
mation Data  Bank  set  up  by  this  legisla- 
tion. This  data  bank  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  compiling  tfechnical  in- 
formation, physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  materials  needed  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  climatic  conditions 
across  the  United  States,  and  engineer- 
ing performance  of  devices  used  in  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment.  This 
data  bank,  imder  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, will  retrieve  and  disseminate 
relevant  information  to  governmental 
units,  colleges  and  imlversitles,  and  the 
private  .sector.  | 

In  addition  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram provided  in  this  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  we  will  need  mortgage  incen- 
tives to  encourage  use  of  .«:olar  energy  in 
the  future.  We  must  expUcitly  recognize 
the  tradeoffs  between  capital  investment 
in  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
and  higher  operating  cost^  using  con- 
ventional systems. 

Purchasers  of  homes  should  be  allowed 
larger  loans  for  buildings  that  are  solar 
heated  and  cooled — not  only  because  it  is 
in  the  public  interest,  but  because  they 
can  afford  larger  monthly  payments  due 
to  lower  operating  costs.  Our  financial 
institutions  must  recognize  this  fact  of 
life  and  make  adjustments  in  their  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  will  probably 
need  tax  incentives  to  initially  encour- 
age the  development  of  a  large-scale 
solar  heating  and  cooling  industr>'.  These 
incentives  will  no  doubt  be  temporary  in 
nature,  but  they  should  encourage  man- 
ufacturers, distributors,  builders,  crafts- 
men, and  consumers  to  construct  and 
purchase  solar  heated  and  cooled  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  before  us  today  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "At  what  point  do  you  plug  in 
incentives  in  order  to  assure  widespread 
use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings?"  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  we  need  experience — and  I  be- 
lieve this  demonstration  act  will  pro- 
vide many  answers  to  giiide  us  in  ac- 
complishing the  overall  objective.  H.R. 
11864  is  more  a  commitment  to  a  be- 
ginning rather  than  a  solution.  It  is. 
however,  a  necessary  and  important  be- 
ginning and  I  commend  this  bill  to  you. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man.  I  am  very  pleased,  today,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  HJl.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demosistration  Act.  Afi  an  active 
participant  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
as  well  as  its  Energy  Subcommittee,  I  can 
attest  to  the  extensive  study,  noted  In 
the  accompanying  legislative  report,  that 
has  preceded  this  bill's  introduction.  I 
believe  the  bill  will  be  an  important  step 
in  improving  the  awareness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  need  for  greater  en- 
ergy conservation  in  their  homes.  It  is 
also  a  reflection  of  the  important  work 
in  the  solar  energy  field  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  msmy  small  businessmen 
across  the  country.  In  my  following  re- 
marks, I  will  expand  on  these  two  im- 
portant features  of  the  bill — energy  con- 
servation and  the  past  suid  future  role  of 
the  small  businessman. 

In  my  own  district  near  Los  Angeles 
we  have  an  ideal  climate  and  locale  for 
extensive  residential  utilization  of  solar 
energy.  It  has  been  obvious  to  me  also 
that  there  are  many  applications  of  solar 
power  to  various  types  of  commercial 
buildings,  including  municipal  facilities, 
as  well  as  family  residences.  But  solar 
energy  is  not  limited  to  areas  like  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  a  national  resource  and  can 
be  used  virtually  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. With  no  truly  unified  national  en- 
ergy policy,  this  bill  is  important  because 
it  will  help  us  move  technologically  ready 
energy-conserving  systems  out  of  the 
research  and  development  stage  and  in- 
to commercial  application. 

In  October  of  last  year,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  host  a  conference  on  "Con- 
servation of  Energy — By  Design"  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside.  At 
this  conference,  experts  from  all  aspects 
of  our  society  confirmed  the  need  for  this 
type  of  energy-conserving  legislation.  I 
exi>ect  to  see  a  great  deal  more  emphasis 
on  this  important  topic  in  the  future. 

Another  reason  for  my  emphasis  in 
these  remarks  on  energy  conservation 
through  design  has  been  the  insight  I 
have  gained  through  the  two  trips  the 
committee  has  taken  to  visit  solar  heat- 
ing installations.  The  first  was  to  the 
home  of  i4r.  Harry  Thomason.  w^ho  lives 
just  outside  Washington,  and  whose  solar 
initiatives  are,  no  doubt,  well  known  to 
other  Members  of  the  House.  In  addition, 
last  fall  the  committee  visited  the  solar- 
heated  home  of  Mr.  Robert  Reines  near 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Los  Al- 
amos Scientific  Laboratory,  Los  Alamoe, 
N.  Mex.,  which  is  constructing  a  solar 
heated  library.  In  all  of  these  buildings, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  en- 
ergy-conserving designs,  as  well  as  on 
the  solar  heating  systems.  It  will  simply 
not  be  sufDcient  for  the  administrators 
of  the  program  proposed  by  H.R.  11864 
to  concentrate  on  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems.  It  Is  essential  that  adequate 
consideration  be  given  to  the  overall 
energy  conservation  features  which  we 
have  been  neglecting  in  our  home  design 
and  construction  up  to  now. 

In  addltlOTi  to  the  two  homes  which  I 
was  able  to  visit  with  the  committee, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  other  homes 
built  in  this  country  which  have  em- 
ployed solar  energy — but  probably  not 
more  than  30.  The  importance  of  their 


work  cannot  be  overemphasized.  They 
have  developed,  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Solar  Energy  Society,  the 
present  public  awareness  of  solar  en- 
ergy's potential.  Most  importantly,  they 
have  shown  the  economic  effectiveness  of 
their  respective  systems.  One  such  in- 
dividual in  my  own  district,  Mr.  Homer 
Davis,  is  presently  buiMing  his  own 
solar  heated  home.  On  November  12, 
shortly  before  hearings  began  on  this 
bill,  I  described  his  work  in  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  mention  these  individual  instances 
to  stress  the  importance  of  section  11 
of  H.R.  U864.  This  section  calls  for  all 
of  the  responsible  Federal  offices  and 
agencies  to  take  steps  to  assure  that 
small  business  concerns  will  have  a  real- 
istic and  adequate  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  proframs  under  this  act 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  It  is 
important  that  the  contributions  of  these 
early  advocates  of  solar  energy  utihza- 
tion  not  be  lost  in  our  endeavors  to 
achieve  the  advantages  ot  mass  produc- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
advancement  of  solar  energy  can  be 
made  by  utilizing,  in  the  future,  both  the 
expertise  of  these  early  advocates  and 
of  the  large  industrial  contractors.  The 
housing  industry  is  still  one  containing 
many  small  contractors;  Jt  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  us  all  if  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  will  be  sure  to  in- 
clude adequately  the  small  businessman 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

At  the  request  of  that  committee,  the 
legislative  report  has  included  some 
clarifying  language  that  is  of  similar  In- 
tent. On  page  29  of  that  report,  it  is 
noted  that  the  bill  does  oot  prohibit  the 
Administrator  from  funding  individual 
prototype  demonstrations.  It  is  my  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  op- 
portunity because  of  the  great  speed  and 
economy  with  which  we  can  then  proceed 
in  furthering  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect. My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  inventive  individ- 
uals only  waiting  for  encouragement  and 
that  many  impi-ovement*  in  mass-pro- 
duced equipment  will  result  from  includ- 
ing this  wider  source  of  talent. 

Part  of  my  concern  about  the  small 
businessman  is  the  need  for  standards 
or  performance  criteria.  Kot  only  do  we 
need  to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
unscrupulous  businessman,  but  we  need 
a  mechanism  for  assuring  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  that  reputable  products 
have  been  well  designed.  The  job  of  estab- 
lishing these  equipment  performance 
criteria  has  been  assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  which  has 
an  excellent  record  in  this  field  and 
which  has  already  begun  the  job  of  test- 
ing solar  units.  This  will  be  a  complex 
task  since  the  requirements  will  vary 
with  geographical  location,  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  120  days 
allowed  by  this  bill. 

No  matter  how  well  designed  the  solar 
equipment  Is,  however,  if  the  home  Is 
poorly  designed,  the  result  will  be  inade- 
quate heating  or  cooUng.  This  brings  us 
again  to  my  first  point — energy  conser- 
vation. The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  also  directed  by  this  bill  to  prepare 
energy  conservation  criteria  for  the  dem- 
onstration   houses    needed  to  test  the 


equipment  developed  under  this  bill.  I 
believe  this  feature,  alone,  has  a  po- 
tentially tremendous  Impact  on  the  fu- 
ture utilization  of  fossil  fuels  in  this 
country,  even  though  it  Is  a  relatively 
minor  part  of  the  present  bill. 

In  summary,  I  reiterate  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  This  bill  will  provide 
benefits  far  beyond  the  two  features  I 
have  discussed  here — even  though  this 
bill  is  itself  only  a  beginning. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  its  Energy  Subcommittee, 
from  which  this  bill  has  come,  I  am  most 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  bill  and 
the  excellent  work  that  has  preceded  its 
introduction.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
move  the  application  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  from  the  research  stage  into  the 
demonstration  stage.  A  great  deal  of 
testimony  before  the  committee  has  es- 
tablished the  present  readiness  of  tech- 
nology for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  so.  Not  onftr  is  the  need 
more  obvious  now,  because  of  the  supply 
problems,  which  are  especially  obvious  in 
my  ovm  district  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  obvious  to 
me  that  this  effort  will  be  especially  im- 
portant for  the  environment,  and  it  Is 
this  aspect  of  the  bill  that  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  in  the  remainder  of  the  allotted 
time. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  I  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Etevelopment.  My  chief  respon- 
sibility was  the  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  our  State's  natural  resources, 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
integrity  of  our  aivlronment.  and,  as  the 
most  p<^ulous,  industrialized  State  In  the 
Nation,  their  interrelationship  with  the 
economic  and  growth  development  of  our 
State  dedicated  to  the  optimum  yield 
and  most  effective  use  and  management 
of  these  resources  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  our  people. 

To  help  meet  these  environmental  ob- 
jectives is  one  of  the  obvious  outstanding 
features  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  sixth  finding  of  the  bills, 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  in  full : 

The  Congress  hereby  Hnds  that  the  wlde- 
^read  use  of  solar  energy  in  place  of  con- 
ventional methods  for  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings  would  have  a  significantly 
beneflclal  effect  upon  the  environment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  northern  New  Jersey 
because  of  its  serious  smog  problem,  will 
greatly  benefit  from  a  decreased  usage 
of  petrochemicals  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings.  However,  in  addition  to 
helping  to  improve  the  smog  situation, 
there  will  be  an  important  attendant  de- 
crease in  thermal  pollution — a  concern  of 
many  people  in  the  Greater  New  York 
City  area.  The  use  of  solar  collectors  on 
rooftops  should  be  esthetlcally  accept- 
able in  its  own  right,  but  it  will  also  help 
in  alleviating  visual  pollution  caused  by 
other  forms  of  energy  delivery  systems. 

Thus,  I  wish  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  environmental  features  of 
H.R.  11864,  not  only  for  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent*  but  for  Its 
beneficial   aspects   across   the   country. 
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However,  the  use  of  solar  energy  in  New 
Jersey  is  as  practical  as  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  private  enterprise  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  implementing  this  pro- 
gram in  our  district.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  recently 
opened  a  test  facility  in  Jersey  City, 
which  is  partially  equipped  for  later  test- 
ing of  solar  collectors  as  they  become 
commercially  available.  Since  HUD  will 
play  such  a  major  role  in  this  bill,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  some  of  the  activity 
wUl  probably  be  occurring  in  New  Jersey. 
Along  these  lines,  it  is  also  important  to 
point  out  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
demonstration  project  will  be  concerned 
with  commercial  buildings.  As  I  repre- 
osai  a  district  which  is  in  part  agricul- 
tural, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  agricul- 
tural structures — Including  crop-drying 
facilities — are  Intended  to  be  developed 
under  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Returning  to  the  environmental 
features  of  the  bill,  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  the  committee  received  the 
testimony  of  two  outstanding  environ- 
mentalists In  considering  this  bill.  Both 
Sheldon  Kinsel  of  the  National  WUdlife 
Federation  and  Mr.  Wilson  Clark,  Energy 
Consultant  to  the  Environmental  Policy 
Center  testified  in  favor  of  the  broad 
features  of  the  bill,  and  especially  on 
the  beneficial  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Kinsel  noted  the  present 
readiness  of  technology,  urged  assem- 
bling solar  data  on  a  worldwide  basis 
now,  urged  a  retrofitting  emphasis,  and 
finally  urged  a  major  emphasis  in  the 
demonstration  on  all  facets  of  energy 
conservation,  not  simply  to  limit  the 
demonstration  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing alone.  With  8<»ne  qualifications 
about  the  last  topic,  because  of  the  need 
to  have  a  focus  to  this  work,  I  support 
these  addltionsd  points  in  Mr.  Kinsel's 
testimony — and  I  am  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  project  will  take  these 
into  full  ccmslderation. 

Mr.  Clark's  testimony  was  similarly 
favorable.  He  noted  the  urgent  world- 
wide need  for  energy  conservation,  and 
the  importance  of  energy  saving  archi- 
tecture— an  area  of  interest  of  myself 
as  well.  The  availability  of  adequate  ma- 
terials ^&  another  important  area  of  con- 
cern for  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  agree  with  that 
concern.  I  hope  that  this  project  will  con- 
duct studies  to  insure  that  conservation 
of  scarce  natural  resources  will  be  an 
Important  consideration.  Mr.  Clark  also 
made  a  worthy  suggestion  urging  con- 
sideration of  decentralized  solar  energy 
agricultural  systems,  noting  the  heavy 
use  of  energy  in  our  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  a  need  to  prepare  for  future 
shortages  there.  Lastly,  Mr.  Clark  noted 
the  Important  contributions  that  can  be 
made  by  private  organizations,  such 
as  architectural  trade  organizations, 
builder  associations,  consumer  and  other 
public  interest  groups  in  the  solar  de- 
velopment program.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  building  Industry.  I  can  testify 
to  the  Important  contributions  that  such 
private  organizations  can  make  to  the 
success  of  this  tjrpe  of  demonstration 
project. 
In  this  same  vein,  I  was  pleased  to 


note  that  the  architectural  design  com- 
petitions which  have  been  called  for  in 
this  bill  are  open  to  all  recognized  pro- 
fessionals. Although  the  majority  of  the 
participants  in  the  two  housing  design 
competitions  which  the  bill  calls  for  wiU 
tmdoubtedly  be  architects,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  many  building  con- 
tractors who  are  qualified  to  design 
houses  will  also  be  eligible  to  enter  this 
housing  design  competition.  I  know  from 
experience  that  such  design  competitions 
will  be  very  valuable  in  promoting  in- 
terest as  well  as  knowledge  In  the  sub- 
ject among  an  Important  segment  of  the 
building  conununity.  A  second  valuable 
advantage  is  that  this  design  competi- 
tion will  provide  a  valuable  hbrary  of 
esthetlcally  pleasing  designs  for  the 
building  trades  to  call  upon  in  future 
years. 

A  different  point  of  view  is  to  be  gained 
by  looking  at  the  futiu-e  potential  sav- 
ings that  could  result  from  extensive 
utilization  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Unforttmately  for  the  Nation,  pre- 
vious projections  have  been  badly  out- 
dated by  the  recent  oil  embargo.  How- 
ever, this  has  only  Increased  interest  in 
solar  heating  and  cooling  from  the  fi- 
nancial viewpoint.  Before  discussing  this 
further,  I  thhik  it  is  especially  important 
to  note  that  the  national  security  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  imports  from  other  nations. 
The  Oflace  of  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  set  up  a  study  scxne  years  ago 
to  look  into  the  potential  of  solar 
energy.  The  results  were  published  in 
December  1972,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
NSF/NASA  Solar  Energy  Panel  R^)ort, 
and  is  entitled  "Solar  Energy  as  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Resource."  The  assembled 
experts  showed  in  that  rep>ort  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  solar  energy  and 
encouraged  greatly  increased  Federal 
funding  for  solar  research,  development 
and  demonstrations — a  part  of  which  is 
contained  in  this  bill. 

However,  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  intent  of  this  bill  ts  to  Increase  the 
speed  of  the  introductlcm  in  accordance 
with  the  Increased  sense  of  tirgency 
which  we  all  feel.  The  panel  noted  that 
of  Eill  the  solar  areas  of  research,  solar 
heating  and  cooling  for  buildings  was 
the  area  closest  to  commercial  readiness. 
They  estimated  that  if  10  jiercent  of  the 
total  housing  market  could  be  captured 
by  the  year  2000,  that  over  1  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oil  or  over  $2  billion  per 
year  could  be  saved  in  fossil  fuel  ex- 
penditures. I  am  personally  convinced 
that  placing  emphasis  on  the  existing 
home  market,  and  taking  a  more  recent 
figure  for  the  expected  prices  of  fossil 
fuels,  will  increase  this  annual  dollar 
savings  several  fold.  In  Einy  case,  this  is 
a  respectable  figure  and  well  justifies  the 
$50  million  expenditure  to  begin  this  im- 
portant new  national  industry. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  this  solar  bill,  ttnd  urge  its 
passage.  I  believe  it  is  important  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  coimtry  for 
many  reasons,  but  have  chosen  to  speak 
mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  conserva- 
tion aspects  of  the  bill,  which  have 
played  an  important  role  in  my  career, 
and  which  continue  to  be  of  great  im- 


portance to  me  personally.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  only  the  begiiming  of  an  im- 
portant greater  National  interest  in 
solar  legislation,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion in  general. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  thei 
energy  challenge  is  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  The  public 
is  aware  and  asking  questions  Uke:  What 
caused  the  energy  shortage  to  develop? 
Is  the  shortage  real?  How  do  we  divide 
our  resources  fairly?  How  do  we  keep 
prices  down?  How  do  we  keep  our  jobs? 
But  with  the  practical  commonsense 
of  the  people  these  other  questions  are 
also  being  asked:  How  do  we  overcome 
the  problems?  What  steps  are  needed  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  energ>'? 
How  can  we  use  our  resources  more 
wisely  and  to  greater  advantage? 

In  previous  speeches  to  this  House  I 
have  outlliied  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Last  April  I  projected — on  the  basis 
of  studies  by  Prof.  Otto  Zinke  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas — that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  we  would  be  short  ol 
needed  supphes  of  refined  petroleum 
products  by  approximately  2.75  miUioa 
barrels  per  day.  The  most  recent  flgtires 
released  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
show  a  shortfall  of  2.7  million  barrels 
per  day.  The  shortage  materialized 
esu-lier  tlian  projected  but  will  continue 
to  exist  and  grow  imtil  positive  steps 
are  taken  to  reverse  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween our  energy  needs  and  our  energy 
suM)lies. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  the  challenge,  we  must 
realize  that  the  shortages  we  are  ex- 
periencing are  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendent of  the  oil  embargo  announced 
last  October  17.  That  embargo  had  the 
effect  of  catalyzing  pubUc  opinion  to 
adopt  conservation  practices  which 
helped  us  meet  the  shortages  which  were 
already  appearing,  and  which  had  re- 
sulted from  institutional  failures  by 
both  government  and  industry  to  take 
needed  action  before  this  problem  was 
brouglit  home  to  the  American  people 
as  they  wait  in  lines  for  gasoline,  as  the5' 
see  their  budgets  wrecked  by  propane 
bills,  and  as  they  let  tis  know  that  it  1e 
time  to  find  solutions. 

Because  the  importance  of  the  solar 
heating  and  cooling  bill  can  cnly  be 
considered  In  the  perspective  of  our  total 
energy  requirements  and  supplies,  I  want 
to  summarize  the  effect  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo because  there  may  still  be  thoae 
who  suppose  that  our  problems  will  eml 
when  tlie  embargo  is  lifted.  I 

We  import  petroleum  from  the  Mid- 
east in  two  forms,  as  refined  product^: 
processed  in  Italy,  the  Caribbean,  and  in 
Europe ;  and  as  crude  oil  to  be  processed 
in  the  United  States. 

Tvom  September  through  the  last  week 
in  December,  our  imports  of  refined 
products  remained  at  the  constant  level 
of  2.9  to  3  milUon  barrels  per  day. 
These  imports  were  not  affected  by  the 
embsu-go  and  this  level  of  imiwrts  is  tlie 
most  we  can  expect  under  any  circum- 
stances during  the  next  3  to  4  years. 

Our  imports  of  crude  remained  at  3.5 
miUion  barrels  per  day — keeping  Amet- 
icsoi  refineries  operating  at  maximil 
output — from    September    through   M» 
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la«t  week  in  November.  Then  the  effect 
of  the  embargo,  i*hich  wa«  announced 
as  a  BiHduated— 5  percent— cutback 
each  month,  beg&n  to  show.  F^t  the  last 
week  of  November,  crude  imp<»ts 
dropped  from  3.5  to  3.1  milBon  barrels 
per  day,  and  held  at  this  level  through- 
out December  with  a  small  decline  In 
the  last  week  of  December.  For  1973  the 
total  effect  of  the  embargo  v.'ae  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  annual  oil  supply. 

Our  shortages  are  the  result  of  failures 
to  meet  our  Nation's  growing  needs  for 
energy  and  will  not  be  resolved  simply 
by  foreign  policy  negotiations,  no  matter 
how  skillfully  performed. 

This  bin  under  consideration,  reflect- 
ing the  strong  and  positive  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Teaguf,  and  the  brilli- 
ant wtwk  of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoKMACK)  is  the  kind  of  approach 
which  is  so  greatly  needed  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  in  solving  the 
energy  challenge. 

It  is  therefore  not  surpri^^ing  to  find  It 
challenged  by  some  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministrators who  too  often  substitute 
their  judgment  for  those  of  Congress, 
and  whose  judgment  too  often  reflects  a 
fear  of  departing  from  traditional  ap- 
proaches and  a  willingness  to  trade  off 
real  efforts  to  solve  problems  for  some 
future  bureaucratically  designed  man- 
agement system.  The  energy  problem 
cannot  be  managed.  It  must  be 
overcome. 

We  should  be  taking  steps  now  to  over- 
come It. 

The  administration  should  support 
effOTt«  to  develop  permanent  alternative 
energy  sources  such  as  solar  heating  and 
cooling,  geothermal  power  production, 
and  advanced  energy  conversion,  storage 
and  transportation  systems. 

The  administration  should  recognize 
the  correlation  between  energy  shortages 
and  employment,  and  should  call  for 
programs  to  provide  useful  empl03Tnent 
while  tackling  our  energy  needs. 

The  chief  executive  of  each  of  the 
Nation's  automobile  manufacturers 
should  be  called  to  Washington  and 
asked  to  develop  proposals  for  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations  which  would  facili- 
tate the  development  and  production  of 
automobiles  averaging  30  to  35  miles  per 
gallon  without  adverse  effects  upon  om- 
en vironment. 

A  representative  group  of  executives 
of  the  power  generating  companies 
should  be  called  to  Washington  and 
asked  to  propose  needed  changes  in  laws 
or  in  bureaucratic  regulations  to  encour- 
age power  generating  plants  to  add 
topping  cycle  generating  equipment  to 
present  plants  and  to  design  such  equip- 
ment into  all  new  plants  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  thermal  efficiency  in  con- 
verting fuels  to  electric  power.  Bureau- 
cratic regulations  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stifle  the  development  of  pro- 
totype plants  designed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

The  managers  of  a  representative 
group  of  energy-producing  companies 
BhooW  be  called  to  Washington,  and 
asked  to  outline  plans  for  the  develop- 


ment of  additional  energy  reserves 
within  the  United  States  Including  such 
things  as  oil  shale  development  and 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  from 
existing  oil  production  zones. 

These  steps  are  but  examples  of  the 
approach  which  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
move  from  the  age  of  dependency  upon 
fossil  fuelo  to  a  new  era  of  permanent 
energy  sources,  wisely  used  and  con- 
served. The  first,  most  logical  step  is 
that  contained  In  the  solar  energy  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling 
of  residential  and  commercial  buildings 
is  feasible.  It  can  be  demonstrated  and 
it  can  open  an  avenue  for  using  the  vast 
a  1 1  permanent  energy  of  the  sun  to 
«.  iu.  erve  fossil  fuels,  while  supplying 
enei-gy  needs  in  a  form  which  has  vir- 
tually no  undesirable  environmental 
effects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
positive  and  realistic  approacii  to  om- 
energy  needs  and  I  urge  its  passage 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  which  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon.  It  is  the 
kind  of  program  that  oiir  Nation  must 
pursue  in  order  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  energy  crisis  in  the  long  term. 

H.R.  11864  is  the  logical  culmination 
of  many  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  solar  energy.  The  sun  has  been 
the  objective  of  experimentation  for 
centm-ies.  In  modern  times,  private 
citizens  and  inventors  have  built  a  num- 
ber of  solar-heated  homes  located  In 
many  countries  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  a  number  of  imlversities 
r.nd  colleges  have  undertaken  solar  re- 
search and  development  programs,  and 
academic  leaders  have  shown  that  in- 
tellectual curiosity  can  be  successfully 
combined  with  practical  interests  tn  a 
manner  that  produces  scientific  and 
engineering  advances  in  this  area. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  the  lead  agency  for 
the  funding  and  performance  of  solar 
energy  research.  In  1971  NSF  funding 
for  solar  energy  research  exceeded  $1 
million  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Almost  half  of  that  effort  was  directed 
toward  solar  energy  for  buildings — 
heating  hot  water,  and  space  heating 
and  cooling.  In  fiscal  year  1974  NSF 
estimates  that  its  total  solar  energy  re- 
search program  will  amount  to  $13,- 
200,000.  Of  this  total  $5,900.000— again 
almost  haK — is  allocated  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 

Next  year,  fiscal  year  1975,  there  are 
indications  of  a  vastly  expanded  Fed- 
eral effort  in  solar  research.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  just  submitted  to  Con- 
gress contains  $5C  million  for  this  pur- 
pose— sui  almost  fourfold  inciease  over 
the  present  funding  level.  Again,  most 
of  this  effort  will  be  concentrated 
through  grants  and  contracts  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  8  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  here  today  recog- 
nizes the  important  role  the  National 
Science  Foundation  plays  in  this  area. 
It  amends  the  Foundation's  organic  act 
specifically  to  direct  the  Foundation  to 
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suw)ort  basic  and  applied  research  re- 
lating to  solar  energy  development.  It 
further  goes  on  to  state  that  these  NSF 
research  activities  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, support  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  technology  involved  in  the  dem- 
onstration cplled  lor  by  H,R.  11864. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  on 
this  bill,  the  role  of  NSF  received  a  lot 
of  attention.  It  was  recognized  that  a 
large-scale  demonstration  program  such 
as  this.  Involving  the  process  of  develop- 
ing, integrating  and  procuring  a  large 
number  of  hardware  systems,  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  a  basic-research- 
oriented  agency  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  role  of  NSF  in  developing 
new  technologies  does  not  extend  through 
the  demonstration  stage — a  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Director,  Dr.  Guyford  Stever.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience 
and  expertise  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  developed  in  the  area  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  must  not  be 
lost.  A  comprehensive  basic  and  applied 
research  activity  sponsored  by  the  NSF 
must  go  on  in  parallel  with  this  large- 
scale  demonstration  project.  Although 
the  current  state  of  the  art  permits  the 
building  of  solar  heating  and/or  cooling 
systems,  these  will  not  be  perfect  or 
necessarily  even  optimum.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  need  new  knowledge  to  provide 
the  necessary  improvements  for  incor- 
poration into  future  systems. 

NSF  will  retain  this  general  responsi- 
bility for  supporting  research  in  solar 
energy,  including  those  aspects  related 
to  heating  and  cooling  buildings  and 
heating  water.  These  ongoing  activities 
will  be  fimded  in  large  part  through  the 
normal  budgetary  process.  This  Is  a  proc- 
ess to  which  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  devoted  a  lot  of 
time  m  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  their 
specific  request  for  solar  research  fund- 
ing will  receive  careful  consideration 
from  the  committee  this  year  and  in  the 
future.  Also  I  expect  that  NASA  will 
transfer  funds  to  the  NSF  for  support 
of  specific  projects  that  wUl  furnish  in- 
formation and  scientific  knowledge  need- 
ed in  the  demonstration  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  played  a  unique  role  in 
the  development  of  science  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  trained  manpower  and  pro- 
duced knowledge  that  have  made  possible 
many  technological  advanoes.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
think  this  bill  before  us  today  will  util- 
ize that  resource  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  and  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  will  play  a  vital  part 
not  only  in  this  particular  demonstration 
program  but  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  fu- 
ture solar  energy  activities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  considering  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demonstration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  solar  heating  and  cooling.  We 
aU  know  that  the  use  of  solar  energy  has 
been  proven  technically  practical.  Our 
country  is  in  the  throes  of  a  serious  en- 
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ergy  crisis.  The  people — our  constitu- 
ents— are  demsuidlng  action.  Today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  positive 
action  which  wlD  directly  lead  to  the 
widespread  adoption  of  solar  energy  as 
a  viable  source  of  energy  In  the  modem 
world. 

Dally  our  energy  supplies  become 
harder  to  obtain  and  the  resulting  crisis 
worsens.  We  see  long  lines  of  cars  at  gas- 
oline stations.  We  see  shortages  of  food, 
raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods 
because  the  Nation's  truckers  cannot  ob- 
tain fuel  at  a  reasonable  price.  Our  home 
and  ofBce  temperatures  are  lowered  and 
we  have  switched  to  permanent  daylight 
savings  time — all  In  an  effort  to  save 
energy. 

The  President  has  called  for  congres- 
sional action  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
more  serious  energy  problems.  The  bill 
before  us  today  provides  one  option.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  options. 

Solar  energy  Is  technologically  feasible, 
financially  viable,  environmentally  clean, 
available  in  limitless  quantity,  and  read- 
ily available  to  each  consumer. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
benefits  of  energy  produced  by  the  Sun's 
rays.  We,  the  Congress,  can  foresee  the 
need  for  this  form  of  energy,  and  we  must 
act  now  to  see  that  its  availability  is  well 
known.  We  must  provide  the  incentives 
for  its  development  and  use.  We  must 
provide  for  the  "demonstration"  of  its 
benefits. 

Public  education  is  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  solar  energy.  The  conversion  of 
light  to  electrical  energy  must  be  dem- 
onstrated as  a  feasible  solution  to  the 
energy  problem.  Granted,  solar  energy  is 
not  the  only  form  of  energy  that  we  can 
rely  on.  That  Is  as  it  should  be.  We  can- 
not afford  to  depend  so  heavily  on  any 
one  form  of  energy  in  our  future.  Our 
dependence  on  petroleum  has  been  a 
primary  cause  of  our  current  crisis. 

Some  experts  who  testified  in  support 
of  this  legislation  have  estimated  that 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  our  energy 
could  be  derived  from  the  Sun.  But  again, 
the  people  must  learn  that  solar  energy 
can  work.  Large  scale  demonstration 
projects  are  needed  so  that  individuals 
can  go  and  see  the  results  of  using  this 
form  of  energy.  To  carry  out  such  an 
effort,  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  contribute  their  time,  skill, 
and  funds. 

This  legislation,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act,  provides  for 
the  early  commercial  demonstration  of 
the  technology  of  solar  hating  and  cool- 
ing. Many  of  our  Federal  agencies  would 
participate  in  this  effort  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  legislation  can  lead  the  way 
to  a  better  use  of  our  resources  and  a 
moi-e  refilistic  use  of  solar  energy  and  its 
capabilities  as  available  to  us  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to  take  ac- 
tion to  show  that  the  Congress  Is  actively 
working  to  seek  new  wasrs  of  producing 
energy.  Show  the  Nation  tiiat  we  are 
concerned  about  the  problems  the  peo- 
ple are  facing  from  day  to  day.  Show  this 
country  that  the  Congress  is  not  just 
talking  about  solutions,  but  that  we  are 
acting.  Prompt  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  can  bring  about 
substantial  use  of  solar  energy  by  our 


200th  birthday.  Solar  energy  Is  an  energy 
of  the  future.  We  must  not  put  it  off  any 
longer. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  for  their  excel- 
lent and  prompt  action  on  this  bill.  The 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act,  as  reported,  represents  a  signifi- 
cant, positive  step  toward  our  coimtry's 
goal  of  becoming  seLf-suflBcient  in  energy 
resources. 

In  my  13  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  seldom  seen  such  effi- 
ciency, such  appropriate  response  to  a 
national  need,  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  committee's  handling  of  this  bill. 
That  in  itself  is  refreshing. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I 
look  up>on  this  proposed  demonstration 
program  as  our  first,  serious  action  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  of  the  future  and 
to  end  our  almost  total  reliance  on  fossil 
fuels  for  all  purposes.  Solar  energy  should 
be  considered  not  £is  a  replacement  of 
fossil  fuels,  for  that  it  cannot  be.  Solar 
energ>'  should  be  considered  as  an  alter- 
native, as  a  supplement  to  other  energy 
som'ces  to  meet  the  world's  growing  en- 
ergy needs. 

What  we  envision  in  this  bUl  is  a  con- 
centrated, short-term  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  into  those 
areas  wheie  solar  energy  can  be  used  in 
place  of  fossil  fuels  and  electricity.  We 
want  to  show  how  it  can  be  used  to  heat 
and  cool  commercial  and  Government 
buildings  and  eventually  our  homes.  If 
we  can  find  ways  to  do  this  at  costs  which 
will  be  competitive  with  future  costs  of 
other  forms  of  energy,  fuel  now  used  for 
such  heating  and  cooling  needs  will  be 
available  for  uses  for  wWch  solar  energy 
is  not  expected  to  be  feasible,  such  as 
transportation. 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amoimts  of  Federal  funds 
vrhen  compared  with  other  Federal  initi- 
atives. The  total  appropriation  author- 
ized is  $50  million  to  be  spent  over  a  5- 
year  period.  I  think  the  committee  was 
wise  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  just 
tlurow  a  lot  of  money  at  the  problem  in 
hopes  that  the  more  we  spend,  the 
quicker  it  will  be  solved.  We  have  learned, 
or  should  have  by  now,  that  that  kind  of 
logic  does  not  work. 

The  $50  million  will  be  used  in  a  nar- 
rowly focused  demonstration  program 
using  the  expertise  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  sp£u;e  Administration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Bureau  of  Standards,  whose  re- 
search results  would  be  put  to  use  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Results  from  solar 
heating  demonstrations  are  expected 
within  3  years,  and  the  combined  heat- 
ing and  cooling  technology  should  be 
available  within  5  years. 

There  are  serious  problems  still  to  be 
solved  in  the  field  of  practical  applica- 
tion, and  we  cannot  expect  miracles  over- 
night. It  Is  estimated  the  initial  cost  of 
such  heating  and  cooling  systems  would 
add  at  least  $2,000  to  the  cost  of  a  home, 
that  Is  using  current  technology.  The 


present  trend  toward  connecting  town- 
houses  rather  than  single  family  houses 
brings  other  difficulties.  Environmental 
and  esthetic  concerns  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

But  these  problems  can  be  solved  and 
existing  knowledge,  developed  by  private 
individuals  along  with  a  small  amount 
of  government-supported  research,  is 
adequate  for  the  demonstrations  called 
for  in  this  bill. 

Again,  I  commend  the  conunittee  for 
its  work,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt 
action  will  be  taken  by  Congress  to  get 
this  program  rolling. 

With  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  the  bri^ 
explanation  of  the  bill  which  appeared 
in  the  committee  report: 
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PI7EPOSE  OF  THE  Bltl, 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  ie  to  demonstrate 
within  three  years,  \:slng  current  technology, 
the  practical  \ise  on  a  large  scale  of  solar 
heating  technology;  and  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate on  a  large  scale  within  five  years 
the  practical  application  of  combined  sol 
heating  and  cooling  technology. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  provides  $50  million  over  a  five-- 
year  period  for  the  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling 
residential  and  commercial  buildings.  It 
shotild  be  emphasized  that  H.R.  11864  doee 
not  set  forth  a  comprehensive  national  solar 
energy  R.  &  D.  program.  Rather.  It  accom- 
plishes the  very  important  and  timely  "next 
step"  required  to  implement  the  large-scale, 
practical  use  of  solar  energy  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Solar  energy  has  received  greatly  Increased 
attention  from  Congress,  the  scientific  com- 
munity, and  the  public,  a  fact  well  docu- 
mented by  the  Committee.  Proposals  were 
presented  to  the  CcMomlttee  few  utilizing 
solar  energy  to  heat  and  cool  buildings,  ae 
well  as  for  large  scale  terrestrial  solar  energy 
conversion  and  huge  satellite  electric  power 
stations  In  space.  Other  proposals  tncludeft 
bloconverslon,  wind  conversion  and  ocean 
thermal  gradient  utilization. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  indicates 
that  only  the  area  of  solejr  energy  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  is  now  ready  for 
commercial  exploitation  on  a  large  seals. 
However,  only  about  30  solar  heated  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  In  the  entire 
world,  and  the  operating  experience  neces* 
sary  for  large  scale  commercial  implemen- 
tation of  this  technology  does  not  exist.  A 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  economic 
viability  of  solar  heating  and  cooling  is  » 
necessary  step  in  attaining  the  goal  of  wide- 
spread commercial  production  and  market- 
ing of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  foT 
millions  of  American  homes. 

H.R.  11864  provides  a  two-stage  demon* 
stration  program.  The  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration  (NAS.\)  will  be  la 
charge  of  the  initial  phase  which  will  con- 
sist of  contracting  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  solar  heating  an4 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment. 

The  second  phase,  including  responsibility 
for  Installation  of  the  equipment,  monitor- 
ing and  dissemination  of  Information  wlU 
be  managed  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  residential  solar  heating  program  !• 
programmed  fCH*  three  years:  the  residential 
combined  heating  and  cooling  program  for 
five  years;  and  the  heating  and  cooli2>g  pro« 
gram  for  commercial  buildings  for  fire  yearsL 
Statement  of  policy 

The  bill  declares  that  It  shall  l)e  th# 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  th« 
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demonstration  of  tbe  practlcAl  use  ol  solar 
heating  technology  within  three  years  (using 
current  technology  for  this  piupoee),  and 
to  Boeomplish  the  riMearch,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  the  practical  tiae  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology within  a  five-year  period. 

Amendment  of  tKe  NASA  Act 
The  tai  ameoda  Section  363  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  ^>aoe  Act  of  1858  to 
make  ejqtUdt  NASA's  authority  to  carry  out 
activities  prescribed  by  H&.  HB64. 
Development    of    residential    solar    heating 
systems 
The  development  of  solar  heating  systems 
for  residential  dwellings  shall  be  carried  out 
by  NASA.   This   includes   the   responslbUlty 
for  contracting  for  the  development,  proto- 
types (If  needed),  and  manufacturing  of  the 
syatema  in  substantial  numbers.  "Substan- 
tial numbers"  will  be  administratively  de- 
fined, but  in  any  case  1,000  units  Is  deemed 
to  meet  the  requiren^ient  for  each  category 
of  the  demonstration  program,   a  total  of 
4,000  unit*  under  all  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  solar  heating  systems  developed  and 
contracted  for  by  NASA  must  meet  perform- 
ance criteria  prescribed  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  (NBS).  These  perform- 
ance criteria  are  to  be  published  120  days 
a^ter  enactment  of  the  bill.  NBS  will  also 
praacrlbe  perfarmanrce  criteria  for  the  resi- 
dential dweUlnga  In  which  the  equipment  Is 
to  be  tnataUed.  In  enter  to  assiire  satisfac- 
tory performanoe  oi  the  solar  heating  sys- 
tema  under  varied  dlmatlc  conditions.  A 
design  competition  for  homes  meetlr.g  these 
performance  criteria  wlU  be  conducted  by 
HB8  BO  that  an  adequate  number  of  "off  the 
ahelf"  designs  wlU  be  available  to  indtvid- 
uala  and  smaU  buUders  to  Install  solar  heat- 
ing systems. 

The  solar  heating  systems  manufactured 
under  contract  to  NASA  are  to  be  Installed, 
half  in  Federal  and  half  In  private  residen- 
tial dwelling*.  Installation  in  Federal  dwell- 
ings shall  be  carried  out  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  arrange  for  Installatlcm  in  privately 
owned  and  occupied  resldenees. 

Ownership  of  the  heating  systems  shall 
remain  with  the  United  States  Ctovernment 
for  Ove  years  after  installation.  During  this 
period.  HUD  utiliElng  NBS,  wlU  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  performanoe  and  operation  of 
thesysteaiB.  At  the  end  of  this  five-year 
period.  In  exchange  for  cooperation  in  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  program,  title 
shaU  be  tronsXecred  at  no  charge  to  tbe  owner 
ot  the  leakteaces  in  which  the  equipment  is 
Installed.  During  tbe  period  of  Government 
ownership,  the  expense  of  maintenance  and 
repair  «C  the  heating  system  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Oovemment. 

Since  HUD  has  general  responsibility  for 
artmlntstealng  this  demonstration  program 
after  the  heating  systems  have  been  manu- 
factured. It  also  has  responsibility  for  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  functions.  It  Is 
expected  that  NBS  wUl  be  delegated  as  much 
ryponalblllty  as  passible  in  this  regard 
HUD  must  also  report  on  tbe  progress  of  the 
demonstration,  and  maintain  a  conUnuing 
liaison  with  the  building  Industry  and  re- 
lated industries  during  and  after  the  demon- 
stcatlsn  program.  The  liaison  wlU  be  di- 
rected toward  assuring  that  the  benefits  of 
this  demonstration  program  will  be  realized 
by  the  Vatlon  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Development  of  residentUU  oombtned  solar 
^eaUng  mmd  eooUng  tgttema 
Th«  assignment  of  administrative  respon- 
aUHmies  Um  the  oombtned  heating  and  cool- 
ing dHMMMtntaon  program  for  residential 
awtmam  «■  elBllar  to  that  for  the  heating 
program.  The  mi^or  axceptioa  is  that  NASA  is 
authorised  to  undertake  a  research  and  de 
velopment  program  for  combined  solar  heat 


Ing  and  cooling  systems  tkat  would  meet  the 
performance  criteria.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  research  and  development  phase  wUl 
require  about  two  years,  hence  the  total  time 
planned  for  the  combined  heating  and  cool- 
ing program  le  five  years. 

Commercial  \)uUdiriga 
NASA  and  HUD,  In  a  phased  program  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  residential  buildings,  are  di- 
rected to  concurrently  carry  out  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  demonstration  projects  with 
respect  to  a  wide  range  of  commercial  build- 
ings, such  as  school.  Industrial,  office,  a^i- 
cultural,  and  apartment  structures. 

NBS  is  to  participate  In  the  commercial 
demonstration  in  ways  similar  to  its  partici- 
pation In  the  residential  dwelling  program. 
Becaiise  of  its  unique  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic buUdloga,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  expected  to  play  an  important 
rcle  in  this  aspect  of  the  overall  program. 
Amendment  of  KSF  Act 
The  NSP  Act  ot  1050  is  amended  to  require 
the  Foundation  to  initiate  and  support  basic 
and  applied  research  in  solar  heating  and 
cooling  in  support  of  H.B.  11864.  NSP  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  funds  appropriated  directly 
to  the  Foundation  or  transferred  to  it  from 
NASA  or  other  agencies. 

Dissemination  of  information — information 
data  bank 
As  part  of  its  responsibilities  to  assure  con- 
tinuing public  benefit  from  tJ,is  program, 
HUD  is  required  to  undertake  comprehensive 
programs  that  would  assure  dissemination  of 
all  relevant  information  produced  under  this 
demonstration  program.  In  addition  to  cov- 
erage In  the  annual  reports  of  the  various 
agencies  participating  in  this  demonstration 
program,  HUD  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  sununary  annual  report  de- 
tailing all  activities  relating  to  programs 
under  this  bill. 

HUD  is  also  charged  with  establishing  and 
operating  a  Solar  HeaUng  and  Cooling  In- 
formation Bank.  This  bank  shall  collect,  re- 
view, process  and  disseminate  information 
on  solar  heating  and  cooling  in  order  to 
support  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and  en- 
courage the  widespread  utilization  of  In- 
formation related  to  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings  and  water. 

Studies  and  invcMtigation 
HUD  Is  charged  with  studying.  Investigat- 
ing and  reporting  on  ways  that  building 
codes,  Eoning  ordinances,  and  other  laws 
and  practices  can  be  modified  In  order  to 
facilitate  widespread  use  of  solar  energy  for 
heating  and  cooling  buildings. 
Increased  ceilings  on  federally  assisted  mort- 
gages or  federally  constructed  housing 
The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceilings  on  federally  assisted  mortgage  loans, 
to  the  extent  of  the  Increased  cost  resulting 
from  Installation  of  solar  heating  and/or 
cooUng  systems.  Unit  cost  ceilings  of  fed- 
erally constructed  housing  are  also  increased 
to  this  extent. 

■nie  increases  apply  only  to  buildings 
specifically  incorporated  U^to  this  demon- 
stration program.  The  amount  of  the  In- 
creases may  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  solar  heating  and/or  cooling  equipment, 
and  special  construction  materials. 
Small  business 
All  Federal  agencies  participating  In  this 
demonstration  program  are  charged  with 
taking  steps  to  assure  adequate  participa- 
tion by  small  business  flrme. 

Transfer  of  funetions 
Research  and  develc^ment  functions 
vested  in  NASA  and  N8F  by  this  bill  would  be 
transferred  to  any  new  permanent  organisa- 
tion having  Jurladlctlon  over  energy  R.  ft  D., 
such  as  the  propoeed  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  should  sueb 
an  agency  be  estahllahed  bj  law. 
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Authorization  of  appropriations 
$60  million  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  NASA  to  carry  out  the  demonstration  bill 
for  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

pleased  that  the  House  has  before  It  to- 
day the  S<dar  Heating  and  Ckwllng  Dem- 
onstration Act,  and  as  a  coeponsor  of  a 
similar  bill  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11864. 

Commentators  have  noted  that,  de- 
spite all  Its  disruptive  and  negative  ef- 
fects, encouraging  elements  are  to  be 
found  in  the  current  energy  situation. 
For  one  thing,  we  are  having  our  energy 
consumption  habits  exposed  for  the  ex- 
cessive drain  they  have  been,  hopefully 
early  enough  for  us  to  take  constructive 
and  positive  action  for  the  future.  The 
fact  that  we  have  been  misusing  and 
abusing  our  limited  energy  resources 
over  the  years  has  struck  home — ^in  our 
personal  and  daily  experiences — with 
unmistakable  clarity.  When  the  urgency 
of  the  present  situation  Is  put  behind  us. 
it  should  not  relieve  us  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  more  effectively  utilize  and  con- 
serve our  energy  resources.  We  will,  or 
should,  have  learned  a  lesson  from  this 
ordeal.  Pot  this  reason,  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  legislation  now  being  considered 
will  accelerate  Federal  inyolvement  in  a 
promising  but  as  yet  underexploited 
area  of  energy  development 

Solar  heating  is  not  a  radically  new 
idea.  Its  potential  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years,  but  its  ec«nomlc  attrac- 
tiveness— in  terms  of  technological  re- 
finement and  in  comparison  with  more 
conventional  energy  sources — has  not 
been  such  to  make  it  worth  the  effort. 
The  current  situatitm,  aocompanled  by 
a  sharpened  awaraiess  <rf  likely  future 
energy  demand  and  supply  projections, 
has  elevated  solar  energy  to  a  priority 
position  in  the  list  of  piv»nising  tech- 
nologies. 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  for 
increased  governmental  efforts  in  re- 
search, development,  and  s«>plicatlon  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  within  the  next 
5  years,  and  $50  million  in  funds  are  au- 
thorized for  these  purposes.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  given  primary 
responsibilities,  first,  to  engage  in  con- 
tracting R.  &  D.  and  manufacturing  and, 
second,  to  apply  this  technology  in  op- 
erational heating  and  cooling  systems. 
This  measure  offers  needed  Investigation 
into  the  commercial  practicality  of  solar 
energy,  and  the  bill  states  that  the  sys- 
tems must  be  demonstauted  in  differing 
climates  and  in  differing  tjpes  of  struc- 
tures, both  govenun^ital  and  private.  It 
will  encourage  appUcatlon  on  both  a 
small  scale  as  well  as  in  larger  projects. 
In  addition  to  NASA  and  HUD,  other 
Federal  agencies  will  be  brouglit  into  the 
picture  and  broad-baaed  intereet  and 
support  for  these  efforts  bav*  been  voiced 
from  within  the  Govenunemt.  The  in- 
volvement of  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  from  a  re- 
search perspective,  the  General  Bervioes 
Administration  from  a  practical  applica- 
tion  standpoint   and    the    Bureau    of 
Standards  from  an  evaluative  position 
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will  be  instrumental  to  the  success  of  the 
legislatlcoi. 

We  must  avoid  overexpecting  what 
solar  energy  can  deliver.  It  will  not  re- 
place oil,  gas,  and  coal  as  a  major  fuel 
source,  but  it  does  hold  potential  as  an 
ever-replenishable  source  of  supplemen- 
tal energy.  We  can  hope,  that  as  the 
result  <rf  this  legislation,  solar  energy  will 
be  proven  adaptable  on  both  a  small 
and  large  scale  in  a  manner  which  makes 
It  economically  competitive  with  other 
energy  sources.  Tbt  ecological  attractive- 
ness of  this  nonpolluting,  nondepleting 
resource  must  also  be  factored  into  any 
economic  evaluation  of  its  prsuiticality. 

Solar  energy  holds  out  the  possibility 
for  available,  clean,  and  economic  en- 
ergy, and  I  strongly  endorse  passage  of 
H.R.  11864. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  passage  of 
HJB.  11884,  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demraistration  Act  of  1973. 

The  current  energy  crisis  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  finite  nature  of  our 
fossil  fuel  resources.  It  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  annual  consump- 
tion of  these  resources  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  production.  If  we 
are  to  realize  our  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence during  the  next  decade,  we 
must  begin  immediately  to  develop  new 
and  innovative  sources  of  energy. 

Solar  power  possesses  great  poten- 
tial as  a  future  source  of  energy.  It  is 
abundant  and  environmentally  sound. 
Research  in  this  field  has  been  proceed- 
ing on  a  small  scale  for  many  years,  but 
it  has  only  recently  received  the  wide- 
spread attentirai  that  it  deserves.  Exist- 
ing methods  of  harnessing  the  sun's  pow- 
er have  great  potential,  but  they  still  re- 
main costly  and  inefiBcient. 

The  bill  before  us  today  wiU  authorize 
$50  million  over  the  next  5  years  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  solar  technology 
for  heating  and  cooling  residential  and 
C(»nmercial  buildings.  The  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  relatively  untapped 
resource  could  play  an  integral  role 
in  the  long-term  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  supporting  the  passage  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincere- 
ly regret  that  official  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district  prevents  me  from  be- 
ing on  the  House  floor  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973. 

Th^-n^ed  for  this  program  has  been 
amidy  dehionstrated  by  recent  events. 
The  Arab  oil  boycott  starkly  illustrates 
the  folly  of  i^lowlng  ourselves  to  become 
significantly  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  etiergy.  Even  If  this  boycott 
is  lifted  tomorrow,  it  is  clear  the  United 
States  must  develop  new  sources  of  power 
for  the  future.  ^~ 

Fossil  fuels,  foreigh  or  domestic,  are 
not  inexhaustible.  They  are  all  too  lim- 
ited and  will  become  even  scarcer  as 
their  use  accelerates  In  our  increasingly 
technological  and  industrialized  world. 

The     Solar     Heating     and     Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973  represents  a 
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first  step  toward  harnessing  the  greatest 
energy  supply  in  our  solar  system — the 
Sun.  Only  through  tbe  development  of 
new  power  sources  like  solar  energy  can 
this  Nation  or  the  world  hope  to  attain 
energy  self -stifBciency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  easily  envision  a  time, 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  when  we 
will  look  back  on  the  energy  crisis  of 
1973-74  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  dependency  on  the  petroleum  indus- 
try and  the  national  shift  to  sun  power — 
solar  energy. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  21st  century  we 
shall  remember  without  nostalgia  critical 
shortages  of  home  heating  oil  and  gaso- 
line in  the  mid-seventies,  highly  inflated 
prices  for  all  petroleum  products,  Mid- 
east disputes,  and  oil  embargoes,  endless 
car  lines  at  gas  stations,  and  hazardous 
pollution  alerts  on  muggy,  overcast  days. 

I  do  not  think  any  American  wiU  be- 
come teary-eyed  while  reminiscing  over 
such  memories  as  these. 

Unfortimately,  our  dependency  on  the 
petroleum  industry  Is  not  yet  a  memory, 
for  today  we  are  helpless  without  gas  and 
oil.  Our  Industries,  our  transportation, 
the  heating  of  our  buildings  are  all  de- 
pendent on  a  resource  that  is  rapidly 
being  depleted  as  world  demand  con- 
tinues to  rise.  The  energy  demands  of 
this  country  alone  will  Increase  by  five 
times  the  amount  we  are  presently  con- 
suming by  the  year  2020.  It  is  predicted 
that  our  domestic  supplies  of  oil,  gas, 
and  low-cost  uranium-235  could  easily 
be  exhausted  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

While  these  statistics  may  ring  of 
pessimism,  I  believe  that  our  recognition 
of  the  need  for  an  infinite  power  source 
has  placed  us  on  the  threshold  of  a 
brighter,  cleaner,  healthier  future 
through  the  utilization  of  solar  energy. 

In  1971,  the  Solar  Energy  Panel  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  with  ade- 
quate research  and  development  over  the 
ne.xt  30  years,  solar  energy  could  provide 
at  least  35  percent  of  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  future  buildings,  greater  than 
30  percent  of  the  methane  and  hydrogen 
needed  for  gaseous  fuels  and  eventually 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  electrical 
power  needs  of  our  entire  country. 

Reports  by  the  National  Science  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — ^NASA — 
show  that  harnessing  smd  storage  of 
solar  energy  in  solar  collectors  Is  feasible 
cost-wise.  With  continued  experimenta- 
tion and  refinement  solar  energy  will 
eventually  become  a  reasonable  energy 
source  and  will  be  competitive  with  other 
fuels. 

Before  petndeum  products  became  so 
Inexpensive  in  the  1910's  and  1920's, 
many  homes  in  Florida  were  heated  by 
sun  power  through  unsophisticated  solar 
collectors.  Today  the  higher  prices  of 
petroleum  products  emphasize  the  need 
to  again  direct  our  attention  to  the  Sun. 

It  Is  now  time  that  the  millions  of  tax 
dollars  that  have  been  directed  toward 
solar  energy  research  In  our  space  pro- 
gram be  Invested  in  solar  energy  research 


for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  our  h<»nes 
and  buildings  aa  Earth.  At  NASA  scien- 
tists harnessed  solar  energy  for  use  in 
solar  panels  on  space  capsules  and  for 
solar  batteries  which  powered  the  car 
driven  by  our  astronauts  on  the  Moon. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  petition  for  Sun  power 
which  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Marge 
Hayden,  one  of  my  constituents  in  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.  Tliousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  signed  her 
petition  and  she  hopes  to  have  a  million 
signatures  of  people  who  are  lobbyists 
for  the  Sun  within  the  next  few  months. 

With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  include  this  petition  in  the 
Record  to  show  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pec^le  who  believe  that 
we  must  begin  the  transition  to  solar 
energy  through  Federal  fimding  for  re- 
search programs  such  as  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 

The  petition  follows : 

OiTR  Answer  to  the  Pktroueum  Enekct 
Squxe^ 

Familiar  to  us  all,  regardless  of  our  race 
or  religion,  sits  a  Ctod -given  power  in  the 
slcy — ^the  Sun.  With  man's  Intelligence,  we 
can  harness  this  free  and  never-ending  en- 
ergy from  which  I  believe  wiU  grow  love  for 
the  human  race  and  a  lasting  peace  here  on 
our  planet  earth. 

Immediate  development  of  solar  energy 
win  be  a  giant  step  toward  a  clean  and 
healthy  future. 

LOBBYISTS  FOR  StTlf  FOWES. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  consider  H.R.  11864,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  early  commercial  demonstration 
of  the  technology  of  solar  heating  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
for  the  early  development  and  commer- 
cial demonstration  of  technology  for 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling. 

Over  a  5-year  period  $50  million  would 
be  authorized  for  carrjing  out  the  neces- 
sary research  and  actual  large-scale 
demonstration. 

It  is  contemplated  that  within  3  years, 
a  commercially  acceptable  prototype  for 
solar  heating  of  homes  will  be  ready. 

By  the  end  of  5  years,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
process — applicable  to  both  private 
homes  and  all  manner  of  commercial 
buildings — can  be  in  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal responsibility  in  contracting  for  re- 
search, development,  and  manufacture 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment, 
for  both  residential  and  commercial 
buildings,  will  rest  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

In  all  probability,  several  thousand 
solar  heating  units  will  be  installed — 
half  in  Federal  buildings  and  half  In 
privately  owned  homes. 

These  prototype  units  will  be  moni- 
tored by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards— NBS— according  to  criteria  estab- 
lished to  assure  their  satisfactory 
performance  under  all  sorts  of  climatic 
conditions. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
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ban  Derelopment — HUD — wfU  mitiT'tfttn 
overall  superrlslon  of  the  demonstratloa 
projects,  once  units  hare  been  manu- 
factured. 

Both  NASA  and  HUD  will  share  re- 
spcmslbUlty  for  the  longer  S-year  solar 
heating  and  cooling  program,  which  will 
seek  to  establish  projects  in  different 
commercial  buildings,  Including  apart- 
ment buildings,  schools,  ofSce  buildings, 
and  industrial  plants. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  NASA  con- 
tracts, the  National  Science  Foundation 
will  be  authorized,  by  this  legislation, 
to  Initiate  and  support  basic  and  applied 
research  In  solar  heating  and  cooling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  value  of  this 
legislation  Is  that  within  a  relatively 
short  time,  and  at  a  moderately  acceler- 
ated pace,  this  country  can  approcuih  a 
technically  and  eoockomlcally  sound  ver- 
sioo  of  solar  energy  production  capable 
of  being  quieUy  marlcetable. 

Solar  heating  is  a  process  that  Is  work- 
able and  can  rather  quickly  contribute — 
far  more  quickly  than  other  means  of 
energy  production — a  substantial  soiu-ce 
of  heating  and  cooling  energy. 

Even  before  such  processes  become 
cost  competitive  with  gas  and  oil  heat. 
It  win  have  become  quickly  evident  that 
there  are  numerous  other  significant 
pluses  on  the  side  of  solar  energy. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  ecologically  su- 
perior to  any  other  form  of  energy  gen- 
eration that  depends  on  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels.  Solar  heating  and  cooling  will 
produce  no  harmful  emissions,  require 
no  ugly  powerllnes,  nor  win  It  depend 
upon  any  foreign  supply  source.  Solar 
energy  Is  free — unlike  fuel  oil  or  natural 
gas.  It  cannot  be  boycotted  by  Arabs. 
Further,  with  more  advanced  techno- 
logical advances.  It  can  be  stored  In  an- 
ticipation of  cloudy  days.  Once  Installed, 
solar  collectors  for  heating  and  cooling 
can  operate  for  the  life  of  the  building 
which  they  service. 

AH  of  the  advantages  of  solar  energy 
generation  are  apparent.  What  it  is 
hoped  that  HJl.  11864  can  accomplish 
is  to  finance  prototype  models  of  work- 
ing, efficient  solar  units  that  can  be  com- 
l>etltlve  enough  to  be  Installed  on  both 
existing  and  new  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  H.R.  11864 
offers  more  than  just  a  good  chaice  for 
developing  viable  heating  and  cooling  al- 
ternatives to  the  oil  and  gas  with  which 
moet  of  our  country  heats  and  cools  their 
types-  We  possess  the  technology  at  this 
present  moment.  What  we  must  do  is 
vroAnce  a  eonoerted  and  w^-flnanced 
effort  to  develop  cwnmerclal  models  that 
can  i>ut  our  techncdogy  on  the  market. 
The  rewards  can  be  great  and  they  are 
within  reach  of  this  relatively  short  5- 
year  program.  As  a  representative  from 
New  England,  where  80  percent  of  the 
homes  are  heated  by  oil,  of  which  nearly 
all  Is  Imported.  I  would  be  extremely  re- 
miss in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  whole- 
heartedly urge  a  favorable  vote  from  all 
my  fellow  Members  on  this  bill.  Further. 
as  cfa&irmazi  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-^MtM-Science  and 
Veterans*  Attnin.  I  pledge  to  do  aU  I 
can  to  see  that  this  measure.  If  author- 
ized. Is  adequately  funded  tbrough  the 
various  agencies  that  will  administer  it. 


Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  KJi.  11864.  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
this  Nation  to  begin  to  look  to  the  Sun 
for  help  in  the  quest  to  meet  the  critical 
future  energy  needs  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  symbolic  that  on  the  day  we  are 
considering  this  legislation.  Mother  Na- 
ture appears  to  be  serving  as  a  lobbyist 
for  the  bill,  by  providing  us  with  an 
imseasonably  warm  sunshine-filled  day 
which  h£is  made  many  of  us  forget  it  is 
the  middle  of  February. 

The  need  to  imdertake  a  comprehen- 
sive solar  energy  demonstration  program 
has  been  apparent  for  years.  Yet.  it  has 
taken  until  now,  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  severe  energy  crisis 
since  World  War  n,  to  even  consider 
utilizing  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
energy  known  to  man — the  Sun. 

We  scan  to  have  virtually  ignored  the 
vast  potential  which  solar  energy  pos- 
sesses. It  represents  a  safe,  economical, 
inexhaustible,  and  above  all  completely 
domestic  source  of  energy,  ail  of  which 
are  important  in  meeting  our  future  en- 
ergy needs.  For  one  thing,  we  would  be 
able  to  terminate  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign nations  who  seem  tm  relish  in  pol- 
icies of  energy  blackmail.  Solar  energy 
could  make  this  intemat-.ional  competi- 
tion and  blackmail  over  energy  resources 
virtually  obsolete. 

Consider  some  of  the  many  uses  of 
solar  energy : 

First.  Through  certain  principles  of 
biology,  sunlight  can  be  converted  into 
organic  materials  that  can  be  used  as 
fuel; 

Second.  Through  direct  thermal  con- 
version, sunhght  can  be  absorbed  and 
then  turned  into  heat; 

Third.  Finally,  through  a  photo-voltaic 
system,  simlight  can  be  converted  into 
electricity. 

These  provisions,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  solar  energy  can  be  accomplished 
with  httle  adverse  environmental  impact, 
make  It  a  truly  viable  and  exciting  future 
energy  source. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  authorize  $50  million 
over  a  5-year  period  for  an  all-important 
comprehensive  demonstration  program 
which  will  show  the  effects  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  on  millions  of  American 
homes  and  commercial  businesses.  The 
obvious  goal  of  these  programs  is  to  en- 
courage homeowners  and  businessmen  to 
look  no  farther  than  the  Sun  for  their 
future  energy  needs. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  the  collective 
expertise  of  the  Natianal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  be  used  to  best  explore  the  enor- 
mous posfiibihties  which  solar  energy  has 
for  America's  future. 

In  light  of  our  present  energy  prob- 
lems, and  an  equally  bleak  future.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  and  dangerous  for 
this  Nation  to  continue  to  ignore  solar 
energy.  This  bill  represents  an  important 
first  step,  yet  it  is  merely  a  first  step. 
We  need  to  begin  to  expand  our  present 
research  and  development  programs. 
These  progiaim  need  additional  funding. 
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as  well  as  the  creative  thinking  and  bold 
leadership  of  the  scientific  community. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  solar  energj-. 
If  it  Is  ever  to  realize  its  full  potential 
as  a  source  of  energy  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  count  on  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  providing  for 
the  early  commercial  demonstration  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology. 

During  these  past  few,  cold  months  of 
winter,  our  Nation  has  been  forced  to 
learn  some  very  harsh  facts  of  life.  Spe- 
cifically our  Nation's  supply  of  natural 
resources  is  limited. 

We  have  also  learned  that  we  cannot 
and  should  not  rely  on  other  countries  to 
help  us  meet  our  growing  demand  for 
energy. 

While  waiting  in  long  lines  to  get 
just  a  few  gallons  of  gasoline,  at  any 
price,  we  begin  to  realize  the  significance 
of  this  limited  supply  of  resources  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

This  shortage  has  produced  shock 
waves  which  have  been  felt  In  every  seg- 
ment of  our  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

Conservation  has  helped;  but  we  need 
to  develop  better  sources  of  energy.  While 
coal  is  abundant,  Its  present  usage  fur- 
ther pollutes  our  air.  While  we  have  the 
technology  for  nuclear  energy,  some  of  its 
potential  dangers  overshadow  some  of 
its  merits. 

However,  the  Sun  is  a  great  source  of 
unlimited,  clean,  inexpensive  energy.  We 
have  merely  to  develop  the  means  to  In- 
expensively harness  it. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  today, 
we  will  authorize  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  research  and  development  of  solar 
heating  and  for  the  manufEictiu-e  and 
demonstration  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  historic 
week.  Our  spacemen  return  to  Earth 
after  a  record  84-day  orbit  in  space.  This 
was  the  culmination  of  our  Nation's  con- 
centration of  resources  and  technology 
in  the  space  progiam.  Let  us  apply  that 
same  determination  to  enable  us  to  have 
a  sufficient,  inexpensive,  smd  clean  en- 
ergy supply  for  our  inunediate  use  and 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  space  program  has  pro- 
duced our  Nation's  greatest  scientific 
acliievement.  The  Moon  landing,  the  cul- 
mination of  more  than  a  decade  of  in- 
tense scientific  and  technical  effort,  is 
something  that  we  and  our  children's 
children  will  always  remember. 

The  practical  applications  of  space 
technology  will  continue  for  decades  Into 
the  future.  Even  now,  programs  utilizing 
Earth  resources  satellites  are  generating 
valuable  data.  However,  there  are  no 
marmed  space  flights  programed  for  a 
number  of  years  from  now.  Although  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  require  a  large  amount 
of  scientific  and  technical  know-how,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  use  space 
scientists  for  energy  research  today. 
NASA  as  an  organization  and  Its  sci- 
entists and  engineers  as  individuals  can 
help  push  back  the  technical  frontiers 
just  as  effectively  as  they  did  In  space. 
Mr.  Cliali-man,  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar 
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Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1973.  provides  an  ot>portunity  for  such 
NASA  contributions.  This  is  a  very  time- 
ly measure,  designed  to  take  the  pres- 
ently available  hardware  and  move  this 
energy  conserving  technology  forward 
into  commercial  readiness. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
need  at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
to  conserve  our  fossil  resources,  because 
of  the  present  Imbalance  between  supply 
and  demand.  However,  this  commercial 
demonstration  project  will  also  have  an 
Important  impact  on  our  foreign  balance 
of  trade,  as  well  as  promoting  our  na- 
tional security  through  decreased  de- 
pendence on  suppUes  that  can  be  inter- 
rupted at  the  whim  of  other  nations. 

One  particularly  important  feature  of 
this  bill  is  its  inclusion  of  a  major  sec- 
tion on  commercial  buildings.  The  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  biU  have  brought 
out  the  liistorical  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial market  in  introducing  new  tech- 
nologies Into  the  building  trades  and  it 
is  this  ucipect  of  the  bill  that  I  wish  to 
concentrate  on  in  the  few  minutes  I  have 
available. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adnunistration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  LTrban  Develop- 
ment shall  be  responsible  for  tliis  com- 
mercial buildings  phase  of  the  project, 
in  constiltation  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Their  activities  may 
include  demonstration  projects  on  apart- 
ment buildings,  office  buildings,  factories, 
agricultural  structures — including  crop- 
drying  facilities — public  builduigs — in- 
cluding schools  and  colleges — and  other 
commercial  or  industrial  buildings.  In 
short,  this  section  can  be  construed  to  in- 
clude every  conceivable  type  of  building 
other  than  residential  dwellings. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
major  emphasis  of  this  bill  be  directed 
to  the  residential  maiket;  not  only  is 
the  residential  sector  a  larger  consumer 
of  energy,  but  much  areater  national 
exposure  can  be  generated  through  tlie 
larger  number  of  residential  units  that 
can  be  produced  with  a  given  number  of 
Federal  dollars.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  featuies  of  a  commercial  build- 
ings demonstration  which  demaiid  its 
inclusion.  Chief  amonr:  these  reasons 
are  that  this  sector  of  the  building  mar- 
ket is  apparently  the  one  n:arest  to 
commercial  readiness,  aiwi  also  his- 
torically this  sector  of  the  market  has 
been  the  on  that  has  introduced  many 
of  the  present-day  teclinologles  that  are 
common  in  the  residential  market.  The 
reasons  fc.  thio  downward  difTuMon 
from  the  commercial  buildings  market 
seems  to  be  twofold:  There  is  a  market 
conditioning  based  on  economics  and 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  homeowner 
for  those  architectural  features  or  de- 
vices which  can  be  observed  in  higher 
priced  buildings  or  homes.  Examples  of 
such  featm-es  are  air-conditioning, 
thermopane  windows,  dishwashers,  and 
even  trash  compactors. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
project  administrators  take  account  of 
tlds  historical  trend  h\  the  Innovation  of 
aew  tecnnologlee.  Fortunately,  we  can 


already  begin  to  see  the  early  evidence 
of  Interest  in  solar  treating  and  cooling 
on  the  part  of  some  businesses — and 
especially  aixM>ng  those  who  both  build 
and  occupy  their  own  bunding.  Solar 
energy  can  only  be  justified  with  long- 
term  cost  accounting;  it  definitely  re- 
quires a  larger  initial  outlay  for  the 
greater  amount  of  hardware.  Speculative 
builders  will  therefore  avoid  the  use  of 
solar  equipment  unless  forced  to  do  so 
for  such  reasons  as  loss  of  supply  of 
fossil  fuels. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  tiie  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Teaguk  and  Mr.  McCosmack, 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  Congress  at  such  an  important  time. 
Not  only  will  the  commercial  phases  on 
which  I  have  concentrated  benefit,  but  I 
predict  that  agricultural  structures,  and 
factories  will  be  heated  and  cooled  by 
solar  energy  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  support  H.R.  11864  in  help- 
ing to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11864,  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1973. 1  was  proud  to  join  with 
the  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack).  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  back  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year. 

Tliis  bill  authorizes  $50  miUion  over 
a  5 -year  period  for  solar  energy  heating 
and  cooling  demonstration  projects,  both 
for  residential  and  commercial  struc- 
tures. Specifically,  the  bin  establishes  a 
3-year  program  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical use  of  available  solax  heating  tech- 
nology and  a  5-year  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  the  practical  use  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology. These  programs  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Devek«>ment  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  promulgate  per- 
formance criteria  for  solar  energy  sys- 
tems. Designs  then  would  be  selected 
from  qualified  applicants  and  contracts 
would  then  be  let  for  the  production  and 
mstallation  of  the  systems  in  Federal  and 
private,  commercial  and  residential 
buildings.  HUD  would  be  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  these  latter 
stages  of  the  program;  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  charged  with  sup- 
plying the  backup  support  for  basic  and 
applied  research  on  these  programs.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  4.000  units  will 
be  involved  in  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram, approximately  half  of  which  will 
be  Federal  imits  and  half  private. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  Federal  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  a  very  limited  duration.  We  are 
not  talking  about  putting  the  Federal 
Government  permanently  into  the  solar 
utiUty  business.  The  main  purix>se  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  for  the  early  develop- 
ment and  commercial  demonstrations  of 
these  systems.  Hopefully,  this  experiment 
will  prove  that  the  systems  are  techno- 
logically viable  and  commercially  feasi- 
ble.   At    present,    existing    models    of 


collectors  are  Inefacient  and  costly  and 
research  is  required  to  improve  upon  the 
technology  and  insure  that  the  systems 
are  suitable  for  commercial  marketing. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  on 
providing  in  section  13  for  the  easy  trans- 
fer of  this  program  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
once  that  authorizing  legislation  is  en- 
acted. I  tlunk  it  is  most  important  tliat 
our  various  energy  R.  &  D.  programs  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  agency;  it  would 
be  a  mistake  and  self-defeating  for  us 
to  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot  by  passing 
legislation  which  would  only  contribute 
to  the  proliferation  and  fragmentation 
of  new  energy  development  efforts.  This 
solar  energy  program  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  overall  program  for  develop- 
ing new  energy  sources.  It  must  be  viewed 
as  an  essential  part  of  "Project  Inde- 
pendence"  wliich  is  aimed  at  developing 
greater  American  energy  self-sufficiency 
over  the  next  decade. 

I  think  this  bill  clearly  recognizes  that 
need  and  the  importance  of  this  program 
as  part  of  our  overall  effort.  Over  25 
percent  of  the  energy  consumed  in  this 
countrj-  now  goes  for  heating  and  coohng 
systems  at  a  cost  of  some  $18  biUion  a 
year.  The  National  Science  Foimdation 
has  estimated  that  solar  energy  could 
ultimately  provide  half  the  energy  needs 
of  single-family  dwellings  and  thus  save 
up  to  5  percent  of  our  annual  consump- 
tion of  fos.=il  fuels,  or  a  $12  biUion  savings 
by  the  year  2000. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  McCormack)  on  his  pioneer- 
ing work  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
proudly  join  with  him  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11864,  which  is 
similar  to  a  bill  I  cosponsored  last  year. 
as  one  step  in  the  effort  to  harness  new 
sources  of  energy  for  the  future. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1973  would  authorize 
$50  million  over  a  5-year  period  for  the 
development  and  testing  of  a  number  of 
advanced  solar  climate  control  systems 
in  pubhc  and  private  buildings  to  evalu- 
ate and  increase  their  efficiency. 

Solar  energy  is  a  primary  energy  form 
Fossil  fuels,  which  we  are  so  dependent 
upon  today,  were  formed  by  solar  energy 
eons  ago.  Solar  energy  is  limitiess,  it  will 
be  available  to  man  so  long  as  the  Sun 
exists.  Solar  energy  is  clean,  it  will  never 
pollute  the  air  we  breathe  or  water  we 
drink.  Solar  energy  is  easily  adapted 
It  can  be  used  in  small-scale  plains  to 
heat  and  cool  bmidiugs,  in  ccmmercial 
applications,  and,  ultimately,  m  large- 
scale  extraterrestrial  collection  and  con- 
version stations  to  produce  electricity, 
and  even  gigantic  satellite  electiic 
power  generating  stations. 

Solar  energy  has  alreadj-.  on  a  small 
scale,  proven  to  be  a  viable  energy*  alter- 
native. As  I  have  recently  \k-itnessed,  it  is 
widely  used  in  Israel  for  hot -water  heat- 
ing In  apartments  and  other  homes.  For 
larger  imits  to  be  made  commercially 
and  economically  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  certain  technical  and  design 
problems  must  be  worked  out.  This  leg- 
islation would  aUow  the  Federal  Gotwti- 
ment  to  commit  the  resources  needed  toi 
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work  out  these  bugs  and  bring  on  line 
solar-pKJwered  climate  ccmtrol  iinlts  that 
could  be  produced  for  mass  consumption. 

This  bill  also  represents  the  Congress' 
recognition  that  innovative  programs 
such  as  this  must  not  be  authorized  hap- 
hazardly, but  must  be  a  part  of  a  con- 
certed, centrallised,  and  well-planned 
energy  research  said  development  pro- 
gram. Section  13  of  this  bill  would  In- 
sure that  organizational  conflicts  are 
avoided  by  specifying  that  this  project 
would  be  merged  into  whatever  central- 
iMd  energy  research  agency  is  ultimately 
created  by  the  Congress  to  spearhead  the 
development  of  America's  energy 
resources. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  its 
foresl^t,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MEED6.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  passage  of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar 
Heating  smd  Demonstration  Act.  At  a 
time  when  the  price  of  heating  oil  is  ris- 
ing as  regularly  as  the  Sun,  It  is  incum- 
bent that  we  utilize  existing  technology 
to  benefit  homeowners. 

Solar  energy  Is  free.  It  will  not  be 
stopped  for  political  reasons,  held  for 
ransom  by  multinational  corporations,  or 
rationed  to  waiting  lines  of  automobiles. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prove  the 
economic  viability  of  solar  home  heating 
and  bring  It  within  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Even  now,  considering  the  expense  of 
converting  a  home  to  solar  heating,  the 
estimated  lifetime  cost  is  about  25  per- 
cent less  than  current  electjlc  heat  costs. 
It  would  have  cost  20  to  25  percent  higher 
than  gas  and  oil  heating  but  price  In- 
creaees  will  soon  eat  away  any  advantage 
enjoyed  by  conventional  systems. 

Although  the  Second  District  of  Wash- 
ington Is  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  where 
it  rains  frequently,  utilization  of  exist- 
ing sunlight  may  prove  an  economical 
supplement  to  conventional  home  heat- 
ing. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  Of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRXACK)  and  I  commend  him  and 
the  committee  for  the  finished  product. 
I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11864  which  pro- 
vides for  a  5-year,  two-staged  practical 
demonstration  project  to  consider  the 
potential  of  solar  energ>'. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  for  the  5-year  pro- 
gram to  be  divided  by  amounts  of  $4.5 
million  In  1975;  $8  million  in  1976;  $11.5 
million  in  1977;  $12.5  million  in  1978;  and 
$13.5  million  In  1979. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  demonstrate  within  3 
year*  the  practical  use  of  current  solar 
heating  technology  for  residential  dwell- 
ings, and  also  to  develop  within  5  years 
the  us«  of  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  consider  the  need 
for  this  bUL 


This  Nation  has  always  been  able  to 
respond  to  difficult  proUems  with  unique 
solutions.  This  is  one  of  those  times  that 
calls  for  the  application  of  some  native 
American  ingenuity. 

The  implementation  of  this  program 
would  have  a  twofold  effect.  For  rural 
areas,  solar  energy,  properly  developed, 
could  be  a  more  efficient  method  for 
heating  and  cooling  than  transported 
fuel  or  energy.  For  our  crowded  urban 
residential  and  commercial  areas,  meth- 
ods may  be  discovered  to  utilize  this  un- 
ending energy  source.  In  the  future,  fuel 
storage,  shortages  and  allocation  dilem- 
mas might  be  imtaiown  In  our  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  commerce. 

The  scarcity  of  our  present  energy 
supply  obviously  brings  to  the  forefront 
the  importance  of  develwing  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  been  explor- 
ing the  potential  application  of  alter- 
native power  sources  to  help  ease  the 
energy  cnmch.  New  sources  of  power 
are  necessary  if  oiu-  Nation  is  to  continue 
its  present  rate  of  growth.  The  United 
States,  with  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
world  population,  consumes  35  percent  of 
the  planet's  total  energy  and  mineral 
production.  Each  year  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  population  in- 
crease. From  1960  to  1970  U.S.  oil  use 
Increased  50  percent  while  coal  usage 
was  up  about  40  percent.  Growth  is  de- 
pendent upon  energy.  "ITie  United  States 
must  insure  its  futiu-e  through  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  De- 
monstration Act  is  a  bill  that  will  re- 
search the  potential  and  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy. It  provides  $50  million  for  a  two- 
stage  demonstration  program  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology  with  the 
research  directed  toward  the  heating 
and  cooling  reqiUremeats  of  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings.  Under 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  2,000  units  will 
be  designed  and  installed  to  provide  ade- 
quate home  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
The  results  of  the  demonstration  will  be 
closely  monitored  to  determine  the  prac- 
tical effectiveness  of  the  units.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  a  project  would  be  a  big  step 
In  assuring  the  United  States  of  ade- 
quate power  sources. 

In  conjunction  with  the  demonstration 
projects  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  directed  to  carry  out  basic 
and  applied  solar  energy  research.  Other 
portions  of  the  bill  establish  an  informa- 
tion bank  and  provide  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  energy  efforts. 

Development  and  application  of  solar 
energy  as  a  power-producing  resource — 
hopefully  in  the  next  20  to  25  years — 
could  help  the  United  States  achieve  Its 
long-range  energy  goals.  But  the  success 
of  such  a  project  depends  upon  our  ac- 
tions here  and  now.  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R. 
11864.  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Act  is  the 
precursor  of  legislation  which  will  come 
out  of  this  Congress  to  meet  the  need  for 


long-term  plannhig  to  combat  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  This  legislation  originated 
with  Congress  and  with  the  numerous 
people  in  this  country  who  advocate  solar 
energy  and  who  have  lent  their  abundant 
knowledge  to  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  administration. 
After  all,  it  did  not  conceive  It.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  too  worried  about  the 
problems  of  the  oil  and  gas  industrj' — 
the  vested  energy  Interests — to  be  con- 
cerned with  developing  new  energy 
sources.  Indeed,  the  administration  is 
walking  around  imder  a  dark  cloud,  and 
has  been  so  walking  for  so  long  that  I 
doubt  it  knows  the  Sun  is  still  shining. 

My  district  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is  known 
as  the  Mile  High  City.  Being  up  In  the 
air,  as  it  were,  it  can  collect  a  great  deal 
of  the  Sun's  rays.  Indeed,  In  the  environs 
of  Denver  there  are  numerous  progres- 
sive people  who  have  solar  houses,  col- 
lecting the  yet  free  rays  of  Old  Sol,  and 
paying  little  to  the  utility  companies  for 
their  energy  needs.  These  pioneers,  and 
many  more  like  them  throughout  the 
country,  have  laid  the  basis  for  further 
development  of  solar  energy.  The  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Act  Is  needed  to  tie 
together  these  small  deeds  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  those  who  say  it  cannot  be 
done  that  the  clean,  quiet,  and  cheap  Sun 
can  supply  our  country  with  a  needed 
energy  source. 

This  legislation,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Mbqe  McCoiucack,  has  the 
support  of  many  Members.  I  salute  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK  for  his  sunny  out- 
look. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  long  ago,  proposals  for  using  the 
Sxm's  energy  to  generate  electricity  were 
apt  to  be  received  with  considerable 
skepticism.  Within  a  few  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  at  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  university  and  Industry  laborato- 
ries, this  is  no  longer  the  case 

The  exciting  prospects  of  this  tjrpe  of 
energy  have  encoiU"aged  a  score  of  pres- 
tigious scientists  and  engineers  to  begin 
work  in  earnest  to  develop  methods  to 
convert  the  Sim's  radiation  into  forms 
useful  to  man — ^heat,  dectricity,  and 
chemical  fuels.  A  report  issued  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation-National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Solar  Energy  Panel  estimates  that  by  the 
year  2020,  solar  energy  could  provide  35 
percent  of  heating  and  cooling  in  build- 
ings, 30  percent  of  the  Nation's  gaseous 
fuels,  and  10  percent  of  Its  liquid  fuels, 
and  20  percent  of  its  electrical  needs. 
Additionally,  the  report  notes  that  the 
cost  of  solar  energ>'  is  competitive  now 
to  the  cost  of  heating  by  fossil  fuels  in 
some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  could 
supply  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  heat 
needs  in  sunny  climates. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportmiity  to 
visit  two  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's national  laboratories  where  excit- 
ing progress  is  now  being  made  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy — the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  Sandla  Laboratories 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
has  developed  a  broad,  comprehensive 
program  of  solar  energy  research  and 
development  that  addresses  essentially 
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all  the  major  aspects  of  solar  energy. 
This  program  brings  together  the  many 
disciplines  required  to  assure  timely  suc- 
cess in  so  broad  an  endeavor:  physicists, 
chemists,  biologists,  architects,  mechan- 
ical engineers,  electrical  engineers,  and 
economists  are  all  involved.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  wide  range  of  expertise, 
combined  with  a  tradition  for  excellence 
in  scientific  inquiry,  that  makes  a  na- 
tional laboratory  such  as  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory  a  unique  American 
resource. 

The  value  of  this  resource  has  been 
recognized  in  the  proposed  establishment 
of  ERDA.  The  Berkeley  Lab  has  joined 
with  an  industrial  firm,  United  Tech- 
nology Center — a  Division  of  United  Air- 
craft Corp.,  and  a  public  utility,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  to  form  a  collab- 
orative effort  that  has  the  capability  to 
design,  test,  manufacture,  install,  and 
maintain  solar  energy  heating  systems 
for  homes  throughout  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia area.  The  Berkeley  Lab  is  ciu-- 
rently  involved  in  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilities for  cooling  of  buildings  in  its 
research  with  Nitinol,  a  material  with 
unique  thermal  properties,  to  drive  air 
conditioners,  utilizing  only  the  heat 
available  from  roof-top  solar  collectors. 

The  possible  techniques  for  the  gener- 
ation of  electric  power  from  solar  energy 
Include  direct  conversion  by  solar  cells, 
such  as  those  used  in  satellites  and 
photothermal  conversion,  in  which  the 
solar  energy  is  first  collected  as  heat,  and 
the  heat  is  then  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. Both  of  these  techniques  are 
being  studied  at  the  Berkeley  Lab.  In 
the  area  of  direct  conversion,  the  Berke- 
ley Lab  is  doing  Important  research  in 
materials  and  surfaces  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  search  for  low-cost  solar 
cells.  Present  LBL  research  involves 
polycrystalllne  thin  films,  and  the  use 
of  organic  dyes  to  construct  solar  cells 
of  greatly  enhanced  efficiency. 

The  Berkeley  Lab  is  also  engaged  in 
an  Imaginative  project  relating  green- 
plant  photosynthesis  to  the  generation 
of  electricity  through  Uie  incorporation 
of  plant  cell  molecular  systems  Into  a 
solar  cell  assembly.  In  a  related  project, 
the  Berkeley  Lab  is  also  studying  the 
possibility  of  the  photosynthesis  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  using  synthetic  com- 
pounds to  produce  hydrogen  fuels. 

The  possible  environmental  impact  of 
large  scale  solar  energy  projects  is  also 
being  studied  by  the  Berkeley  Lab,  and 
this  environmental  perspective  Is  being 
maintained  in  all  of  the  Lawrence  Berke- 
ley Laboratories'  projects  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  Sun  to  fill  the  energy  needs 
of  mankind. 

Another  exciting  solar  energy  project 
is  currently  imderway  at  the  Sandia 
Laboratories  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
The  Sandia  project  envisages  collection 
of  solar  energy  at  a  central  area  in  a 
residential  or  commercial  complex,  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  energy  to 
electricity  by  means  of  a  conventions^ 
turbine  generator,  and  distribution  of 
the  remainder  of  the  energy  to  homes 
or  businesses  for  space  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Studies  at  Sandia  have  indicated 
that  the  most  economical  sizes  for  solar 
energy  collector  installations  range  from 


100  to  2,000  residences.  This  range  of 
sizes  would  allow  employment  of  full- 
time  plant  c^ierators.  The  hcsneowner 
would  perceive  no  difference  from  his 
present  way  of  getting  energy,  except 
receiving  a  bill  for  hot  water  instead  of 
gas  or  oil. 

This  concept  that  involves  providing 
the  total  energy  package  also  offers  a 
potential  advantage  over  just  space  heat- 
ing and  cooling  alone.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  many  days  in  the  year 
when  neither  heating  nor  cooling  Is  re- 
quired; a  solar  neaiing  installation  is 
then  sitting  idle.  But  electrical  demand 
exists  year-round,  and  therefore  the  sys- 
tem can  be  continuously  utilized. 

The  Sandia  program  involves  three 
phases,  the  first  of  which  is  80  percent 
complete.  This  first  phase  has  Involved 
preliminary  system  analysis  and  feasi- 
bility experimentation.  Data  has  been 
collected  on  the  performance  of  the  first- 
generation  solar  collectors,  and  this 
phase  of  the  Sandia  program  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June,  1974. 

Phase  n  of  the  Sandia  program  in- 
volves the  design  and  construction  of  an 
operating  pilot  plant.  A  complete  solar 
total-energy  installation  of  about  a  '10- 
house"  size  is  scheduled  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  Jime  1975.  The  energy  from  this 
plant  will  be  used  to  light,  heat  and  cool 
an  existing  12,000-square-foot  building  at 
Sandia  Labs,  and  the  exjierimental  fa- 
cility has  been  designed  to  accommodate 
improved  or  alternate  solar  engineering 
equipment  which  may  come  from  con- 
tinued research  at  Sandia  or  from  other 
R.  &  D.  efforts. 

Phase  ni  of  the  Sandia  program  will 
involve  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
demonstration  project.  Upon  successful 
operation  of  the  pilot  plant,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  greatly  improved  data 
about  system  operation  and  increased 
confidence  in  engineering  feasibility,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  joint  venture  with  a  pub- 
lic utility  or  cooperative  can  be  under- 
taken to  build  an  actual  demonstration 
plant.  Sandia  Labs  estimates  that  such 
a  venture  could  be  started  in  calendar 
year  1976.  At  that  time  it  is  anticipated 
that  prospects  for  widespread  applica- 
tion of  the  concept  would  encourage  com- 
mercial or  industrial  participation. 

The  potential  for  energy  alternatives 
to  fossil  fuels  is  difficult  to  assess  in 
noncontroversial  terms.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  if  new  residential  construc- 
tion between  1980  and  1985  were  powered 
by  solar  total-energy  systems,  the  energy 
savings  would  approach  the  equivalent 
of  1  million  barrels  of  oil  daily.  And  the 
savings  would  continue,  of  course,  long 
past  1985.  Conversion  of  existing  build- 
ings, which  might  be  feasible  in  some 
cases,  could  add  to  the  energy  savings. 

Solar  energy  holds  out  great  promise 
for  contributing  significantly  to  the  con- 
cepts embodied  in  Project  Independence. 
Whether  this  promise  will  be  realized  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  technical  and 
economic  fesisibllity  of  the  solar  total- 
energy  concept.  The  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratories  and  the  Sandia  Labora- 
tories hope  to  get  answers  to  both  of 
these  questions. 

Important  projects  such  as  these,  and 
other  energy  R.  L  D.  efforts  being  con- 


ducted by  other  national  laboratories, 
deserve  the  full  support  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  challenge  of 
Project  Independence  is  great — but  the 
rewards  of  success  in  our  energy  en- 
deavors will  be  well  worth  our  scientific, 
political  and  public  effort. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Solar  Energy  Act,  because  it 
represents  one  necessary  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  finding  new  sources  of  energy. 
This  will  be  an  inexpensive  progrsun,  and 
one  that  holds  much  promise  for  future; 
development. 

Yet  I  think  all  of  us  reahze  that  no  one 
technological  step  is  going  to  resolve  the 
energy  problem. 

The  production  of  electricity  consumes 
huge  amounts  of  relatively  limited  natu- 
ral resources.  Some  25  percent  of  all  our 
natural  gas  is  consumed  for  electric 
power  generatiOTJ,  and  thds  is  one  of  our 
scarcest  resources.  In  some  places  it  will 
be  practical  to  use  coal  to  substitute  for 
natural  gas — but  this  still  creates  vast 
problems  in  terms  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, transportation  and  storage.  So 
clearly  we  have  to  find  not  just  new  fuels, 
but  new  technologies  for  producing  elec- 
tricity, and  this  bill  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Nevertheless  it  is  only  part  of  what 
must  be  done. 

Clearly  the  greatest  promise  in  the  fu- 
ture for  meeting  our  power  needs  lies  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  generation.  Even  in 
this  field,  however,  the  need  for  new 
technology  is  clear  and  urgent. 

We  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  fuel 
for  conventional  fission  reactors — per- 
haps only  enough  for  20  or  30  more  years 
of  use.  After  that  something  new  must 
be  foimd. 

There  are  two  possibilities  for  new  nu- 
clear power  generating  technology — the 
development  of  breeder  reactors,  which 
produce  their  own  fuel,  and  a  wholly  new 
concept,  that  of  fusion. 

Breeder  technology  is  in  a  fairly  ad- 
vanced state,  but  I  have  my  doubts  that 
this  is  really  the  best  answer  to  our  ulti- 
mate needs.  In  terms  of  danger  to  the 
environment  and  the  possibilities  of  acci- 
dent, such  reactors  are  not  essentially 
any  better  than  existing  units. 

Fusion  technology  is  different.  It  allows 
the  use  of  virtually  limitless,  cheap  re- 
sources. It  is  a  technology  that  promises 
to  be  far  safer  than  existing  fission  reac- 
tors, and  which  produces  less  danger  to 
the  «ivironm«it.  Conceivably,  fusion  re- 
actors would  be  safe  enough  to  locate  in 
heavily  setUed  areas,  which  would  greatly 
alleviate  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
now  confronting  the  development  of  any 
new  generating  f  acilites — that  of  power- 
plant  siting. 

There  is  no  question  that  fusion  tech- 
nology involves  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lems. For  one  thing,  operating  tempera- 
tures involved  in  this  process  are  so  high 
that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  container 
vessel  that  would  hold  the  materials  in- 
volved; this  will  have  to  be  done  by  de- 
veloping a  magnetic  "bottie"  of  wie  de- 
sign or  another.  And  there  are  other 
problems  as  well.  However,  the  possibility 
of  having  a  safe,  Inexhaustible  source 
of  power  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
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determine  «t  the  earliest  possible  time 
whether  fusion  technology  Is  feasible, 
and  I  think  that  the  answer  is  going  to 
be  a  resounding  yes. 

Other  countries  are  pressing  forward 
with  fusion  technology.  Tliey  see  in  It 
enough  promise  to  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  Our  own  approach  has  up 
until  now  been  far  more  conservative  and 
deliberate.  I  wonder  whether  this  is  wise, 
In  these  critical  days. 

I  believe  that  we  are  obliged  to  search 
out  every  poesible  source  of  new  energy, 
to  spend  all  that  we  need  to  spend  on  it, 
and  have  in  place  alternatives  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  already  know  that  the  price  of 
rumiing  out  of  fuel,  or  exposing  the  Na- 
tion to  the  whims  and  aggressive  tactics 
of  fuel  suppUers  from  abroad,  is  too  great 
to  pay.  The  only  way  to  be  prepared 
against  the  day  when  our  natural  gas 
resources  run  short,  or  the  possibility 
that  Osslon  reactors,  even  those  of  the 
breeder  type,  might  be  Inappropriate  to 
our  needs.  Is  to  And  still  other  possible 
answers.  Solar  energy  is  one.  Fusion 
technology  is  another.  I  renew  my  call, 
which  I  made  a  year  ago,  for  the  country 
to  enter  into  a  crash  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fusion  as  a  process  for 
large  scale  electricity  generation.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose,  when  our  needs  are  so 
great,  and  when  the  promise  of  this  tech- 
nology Is  so  great.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
new  approach  we  have  the  answer  that 
Is  big  enough  to  solve  our  problem. 

I  urge  the  committee,  and  the  House, 
to  consider  this,  and  bring  forward  a 
program  of  research  that  will  enable  us 
to  cover  every  potential  avenue,  every 
possible  means  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  future  power  drought,  and  mak- 
ing us  cnce  more  what  we  always  have 
been — the  world's  leading  producer  of 
energy.  That  is  the  one  sure  way  of  as- 
suring aui  continued  leadership  In  the 
world  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
modem  elvilization  is  built  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  harness  the  potential  of  energy 
and  to  make  It  work  for  us.  In  the  Sim, 
we  have  an  obvious  source  of  tremendous 
energy  wfaieh  most  of  us  are  convinced 
must  be  harnessed  In  order  to  meet  this 
Nation's  future  energy  requirements. 

Collectively,  the  various  appUcations 
of  solar  energy  have  the  potential  for  not 
only  helping  to  meet  our  short-term  in- 
creases In  energy  demand,  but  ultimately, 
the  potential  for  meeting  most  of  the 
world's  energy  needs.  Unfortunately,  any 
substantial  reaUzstion  of  solar  energy's 
benefits  appears  to  be  In  the  far  distant 
future.  Solar  conversion  technologies  in 
their  present  state  of  development  cannot 
contribute  In  any  significant  way  to  the 
relief  of  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11864,  the  Solar  Heattag  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973.  Prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  In  making  solar  energy  a  prac- 
tical and  viable  alternative  to  conven- 
tional energy  sources  within  the  next  5 
years. 

The  use  ol  solar  energy  to  heat  and 
cool  hornet  and  other  buildings  is  the 
solar  application  closest  to  practical  use 
and  involves  technology  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  half  a  century. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  technology 
is  well  proven,  but  what  is  missing  is  in- 
volvement by  large  manufactiu^rs.  It  is 
a  vicious  economic  cycle — the  lack  of 
mass-produced  solar  hardware  which  has 
kept  equipment  costs  up  and  the  market- 
place small.  This  limited  demand  has  In 
turn  prevented  major  manufacturers 
from  mass  producing  sc^ar  hardware. 

I  am  strongly  convinced,  however,  that 
the  present  legislation  will  break  that 
cycle  by  involving  manufactimng  firms 
in  the  mass  production  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  hardware.  This  then  will 
lead  to  lower  equipment  costs  and 
making  solar  heathig  and  cooling  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  conventional  alterna- 
tives. 

But  H.R.  11864  does  not  provide  a 
quick  solution  to  the  energy  crisis.  It 
cannot  provide  any  relief  this  winter  or 
for  a  niunber  of  winters  to  come.  It  is 
instead  an  important  and  realistic  step 
toward  a  long-range  solution  of  our  en- 
ergy problems.  It  is  important  because 
it  is  aimed  at  one  of  the  largest  energy- 
consuming  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
It  is  realistic  because  it  focuses  on  just 
one  appUcation  of  solar  energy  which  is 
an  application  requiring  the  least  amount 
of  time  to  develop  it  to  the  point  where- 
by it  can  contribute  materially  to  allevi- 
ating our  fuels'  crisis. 

I  would  Uke  to  elaborate  further  on 
these  two  points. 

IMPORTANCa: 

According  to  a  Stanford  research  study 
perfOTmed  In  1972  for  the  President's 
OflBce  of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
energy  consimied  for  si>ace  heating,  air- 
conditioning,  and  water  heating  in  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings  during 
1968  amounted  to  approximately  15,000 
trillion  British  thermal  imits  of  thermal 
energy,  or  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  energy  consuraptlMi  for  that  year. 
In  terms  of  crude  oil,  this  is  an  astotmd- 
ing  2.5  billion  barrels.  The  Department 
ot  the  Interior  projects  an  energy  cwi- 
sumptlon  of  116.630  trillion  British 
thermal  units  by  1985.  If  patterns  of  en- 
ergy consiunptlon  remain  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  levels,  the  energy  con- 
smned  for  space  heating  and  hot  water 
In  1985  wUl  be  equivalent  to  about  4.9 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oH. 

If  we  act  now.  however,  by  1985  solar 
heating  and  cooling  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  Nation's  energy 
budget.  Granted,  the  impact  wiU  be  small 
at  first,  but  if  even  1  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy required  for  domestic  purposes  is 
met  by  solar  energy  by  1985,  approxi- 
mately 50  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
will  be  saved. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
cash  value  of  that  many  barrels,  Im- 
ported from  Libya  as  an  example  at  to- 
day's prices,  would  pay  for  the  present 
solar  energy  legislation  10  times  over. 

REALISTIC 

H.R.  11864,  by  concentrating  exclu- 
sively on  the  development  of  .solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  technology,  will  make  it 
possible  to  utUize  energy  in  a  significant 
and  practical  manner  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  Identified  six  diverse  applica- 
tions of  solar  energy.  In  addition  to  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  there  is  solar  ther- 


mal energy  conversion,  photovoltaic  con- 
version, bioconversion,  wind  energy  con- 
version, and  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
vwsion.  Undoubtedly,  the  other  applica- 
tions will  be  Important  in  the  futiu-e, 
possibly  surpassing  heating  and  cooling 
in  significance. 

But  for  the  present,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  public  be- made  aware  of 
the  potential  utility  of  solar  energy.  Solar 
heating  and  cooling,  because  it  is  fur- 
thest along  in  development,  and  because 
it  is  closest  to  economic  feasibility,  is  the 
logical  target  to  be  the  first  solar  tech- 
nology developed.  The  large-scale  dem- 
onstration projects  provided  for  by  the 
bill  will  make  this  application  highly 
visible  to  the  public.  Most  Importantly, 
the  demonstration  projects  will  stimulate 
the  R.  &  D.  activity  of  a  large  nimiber  of 
major  manufacturers  and  lead  to  the 
mass  production  of  solar  hardware. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  msinkind,  solar  power — the  great- 
est of  all  energy  resources — has  been  tak- 
en for  granted  and  largely  ignored.  In 
this  day  of  pressing  energy  needs,  this  is 
an  attitude  we  can  no  longer  afford.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
HJR.  11864  their  fuUest  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  landmark  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  HJR. 
11864,  the  proposed  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1973. 

There  Ls  scheduled  for  debate  on  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  hour.  During  that 
hour,  the  Sim  wUl  beam  to  Earth  as 
much  energy  as  mankind  uses  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  That  energy  is  clean,  does  no 
damage  to  the  environment.  It  cannot  be 
embargoed  by  an  unf riencfly  foreign  gov- 
ernment. It  is  free,  a  most  remarkable" 
attribute  for  any  fuel.  \  ( 

In  my  o^-n  State  of  Hawaii,  there  is  sn 
abundance  of  sunshine,  and  the  potential 
for  solar  energy  shouldering  a  major  part 
of  the  energy  burden  is  great.  But  scat- 
tered demonstrations  have  shown  that 
even  cloudy  skies  may  be  no  deterrent 
for  some  heating  and  cooling  purposes. 

The  program  outlined  In  the  pending 
bill  is  a  sound  one.  It  envisions  a  two- 
step  process,  in  which  NASA  and  HUD 
play  complementary  roles — ^NASA  will 
oversee  the  initial  stage,  contracting  for 
the  heating  and  cooling  equipment  itself, 
then  HUD  will  supervise  the  use  of  these 
units  in  buildings  of  various  types. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  research- 
and-development  bill.  The  R.  tt  D.  phase 
of  solar  energy  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. What  remains,  at  least  In  the 
areas  of  space  heating  and  cooling,  is  to 
demonstrate  the  commercdal  viabihty  of 
these  processes.  That  is  precisely  what 
H.R.  11864  WiU  do. 

The  goals  In  the  bill  are  very  specific : 
a  demonstration  of  solar  heating  tech- 
nology in  3  years,  and  combined  solar 
beating  and  cooling  technology  within  5 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $50  million  author- 
ization contained  in  HJl.  11864  will,  in 
my  judgment,  yield  a  very  high  return 
on  the  investment  If.  far  example,  15 
years  from  now,  only  1  liome  in  10  in 
America  receives,  say,  80  percent  of  Its 
heating  and  air-condlU<ming  from  solar 
energy — and  that  is  certaiiUy  a  modest 
goal — we  would  be  saving  over  a  million 
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barrels  of  oil,  or  more  than  $10  million, 
each  day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  for  many  years 
advocated  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  In  Hawaii,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  there  exists  a  great 
potential  for  using  the  power  of  the 
Earth — geothermal  power — for  energy.  I 
can  remember  testifying  in  support  of 
geothermal  legislation  in  1967.  I  trust 
that  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, which  has  done  such  an  admira- 
ble job  on  the  pending  measure,  will  soon 
act  on  legislation  in  this  alternative  en- 
ergy source. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11864  represents  a  timely  and  necessary 
"next  step"  in  the  development  of  the 
energy  source  with  the  greatest  long- 
range  potential,  the  Sun.  I  urge  its  over- 
whelming approval. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  hi 
support  of  H.R.  11864.  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  for  the  early  commercial  demon- 
stration of  the  technology  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — NASA— 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development — HUD— in  cooperation 
with  a  number  of  other  agencies. 

Back  on  October  30  of  last  year.  I 
joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  State  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK)  in  introducing  H.R.  11179.  That 
bill  is  almost  identical  to  the  one  we  are 
studj'ing  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  member- 
ship of  both  the  Energy  Subcommitee 
and  the  full  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  for  their  expedient  work  on 
this  legislation. 

The  sun  is  an  untapped  ocean  of  en- 
ergy. This  source  of  power  should  have 
been  developed  a  long  time  ago,  but  now 
due  to  our  present  energy  crisis,  we  are 
fjially  beginnuig  the  "big  push"  to  ex- 
plore new,  clean  alternatives  to  oil  and 
gas. 

On  January  21,  1974.  I  announced  the 
approval  of  a  $358,000  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  install 
an  experimental  solar  energy  collector 
at  the  North  View  Junior  High  School 
in  Osseo.  Minn. 

The  system  will  be  built,  installed,  and 
monitored  by  Minneapolis  Honeywell. 
Four  schools  have  been  selected  through- 
out the  United  States  for  these  experi- 
mental installations,  one  in  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  one  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  one 
in  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  North  View  at 
Osseo. 

At  North  View,  the  5,000  square  foot 
array  of  solar  energy  collectors  will  be 
located  on  the  ground.  In  two  of  the 
schools,  they  will  be  on  the  roofs. 

The  solar  energy  systems  will  not  re- 
place the  regular  heating  systems  in  the 
test  schools.  The  regular  heating  systems 
will  continue  to  meet  the  primary  heat- 
ing needs. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  accelerated  effort 
for  installation  and  operation  and  the 
experimental  equipment  is  to  permit  the 
gathering  of  data  on  some  solar  heating 
systems  during  the  current  heating  sea- 
.''on.  The  systems  are  expected  to  be  op- 
erational by  March  1. 

With  only  four  schools  in  the  entire 
United  States  selected  for  these  experi- 


ments, I  am  gratified  that  one  of  them  is 
located  In  our  Mirmesota  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District. 

In  order  for  solar  heat  to  be  used  ex- 
tensively commercially  and  in  our  homes, 
we  need  to  research  the  subject  thor- 
oughly. H.R.  11864  provides  the  neces- 
sary' machinery  and  some  of  the  money 
needed  to  get  the  required  data. 

The  basic  solar  heat  collector  is  rather 
simple  to  make.  It  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  quantities  by  aluminum  door 
and  window  manufacturers.  The  Sun's 
rays  pass  through  glass  to  heat  water 
that  is  nmning  over  metal  blackened  to 
absorb  heat. 

The  hot  water  goes  to  an  insulated 
storage  tank  from  where  a  blower  may 
force  heated  air  through  ducts  around 
the  house.  The  heated  water  also  could 
be  distributed  to  radiators  throughout 
the  house. 

There  are  no  technical  roadblocks  in 
the  path  of  development  of  solar  energy; 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting  on  with 
the  program.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  pres- 
ent shortage  of  fossil  fuels  will  now 
move  this  solar  program  forw^ard.  H.R. 
11864  is  a  necessary  first  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1973". 


FINDINGS     AND     POLICY 

(a)     The    Congress    hereby    finds 


Sec.    2 
that — 

1 1 )  the  current  imbalsmce  between  supply 
and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy  Is  likely  to 
persist  for  some  time; 

(2)  the  early  demonstration  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  using  solar  energy  for  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  could  help  to  re- 
lle%-e  the  demand  upon  present  fuel  and  en- 
ergy supplies; 

(31  the  technologies  for  solar  heating  are 
close  to  the  point  of  commercial  application 
in  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  technologies  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  still  require  research, 
development,  testing  and  demonstration,  but 
no  Insoluble  technical  problem  is  now  fore- 
seen In  achieving  commercial  use  of  such 
technologies; 

(5)  the  early  development  and  export  of 
viable  solar  heating  equipment  and  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment, 
consistent  with  the  established  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  high 
technology  products,  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  trade; 

(6)  the  widespread  use  of  solar  energy  in 
place  of  conventional  methods  for  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings  would  have  a 
significantly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  en- 
vironment; 

(7)  the  mass  production  and  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  wlU  help  to 
eliminate  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  energy  sources  and  pro- 
mote the  national  defense;  and 

(8)  commercial  application  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technologies  can  be  expedited  by  early  com- 
mercial demonstration  under  practical  con- 
ditions. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  demonstration  within 
a  three-year  period  of  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  technology,  using  current  tech- 


nology for  this  purpose,  and  to  provide  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  within 
a  five-year  period  of  the  practical  use  of 
combined  beating  and  cooling  technology. 

DLFIM ITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  ptirposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "solar  heating",  with  respect 
to  any  building,  means  the  use  of  solar  energy 
to  meet  such  portion  of  the  total  heating 
needs  of  such  building  (including  hot  water) . 
or  such  portion  of  the  needs  of  such  build- 
ing for  hot  water  (where  Its  remaining  heat- 
ing needs  are  met  by  other  methods),  as 
may  be  reqvilred  under  performance  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  act- 
i.ng  through  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; 

(2)  the  terms  "solar  heating  and  cooling" 
and  "combined  solar  heating  and  cooling", 
with  respect  to  any  building,  mean  the  use 
of  solar  energy  to  provide  both  such  portion 
of  the  total  heating  needs  of  such  building 
(including  hot  water)  and  such  portion  of  the 
total  cooling  needs  of  such  building,  or  such 
portion  of  the  needs  of  such  building  for 
hot  water  (where  Its  remaining  heating  needs 
are  met  by  other  methods)  and  such  portion 
of  the  total  cooling  needs  of  such  building, 
as  may  be  required  under  performance  cri- 
teria so  prescribed,  and  include  cooling  by 
means  of  nocturnal  heat  radiation  or  by 
other  methods  of  meeting  peakload  energy 
requirements  at  nonpeakload  times;  and 

(3)  the  term  "residential  dwellings"  In- 
clude mobile  homes. 

coNDtJcr  or  AcrrvrrxEs  in  solar  heating  and 

COOLING    technologies    BY    NATIONAL    AEEO- 
NAUTICS    AND    SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  UJS.C.  2473)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (C),  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  Initiate, 
support,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations,  and 
other  related  activities  in  solar  heating  and 
cooling  technologies.  Including  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  are  appropriated  therefor) 
activities  as  provided  for  In  sections  5.  6,  and 
7  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1973.". 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    SOLAR    HEATING    SYSTEMS    TO 
EE    USED    IN     RESIDENTIAL    DWELLINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "AdministratOT")  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evel- 
opment  shall  promptly  Initiate  and  carry 
out  a  program  as  provided  In  this  section 
for  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
solar  heating  systems  for  use  in  residential 
dwellings. 

(b)(1)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  sl-,all 
determine,  prescribe,  and  publish — 

(A)  performance  criteria  for  solar  heating 
equipment  and  systems  to  be  used  in  resi- 
dential dwellings,  and 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  suit- 
ability for  solar  heating)  for  such  dwellings 
themselves, 

taking  Into  account  in  each  Instance  cli- 
matic varlatious  existing  between  different 
geographic  areas. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  performance  criteria  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  In  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  will  select  on  the 
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basl*  <a  open  design  competition  a  number 
of  deelgna  for  yarloua  types  of  residential 
dweninga  suitable  for  and  adapted  to  the  In- 
stfUlatlon  of  solar  heating  systems  meeting 
the  performance  criteria  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A).  Any  such  design  competi- 
tion shall  be  open  to  all  recognized  profes- 
sionals (including  advanced  students  engaged 
In  studies  at  recognized  schools  In  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  or  related  fields)  who 
are  qualified  to  design  houses  to  demonstrate 
solar  heating. 

(c)  The  Administrator.  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
and  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  shall — 

(1)(A)  enter  Into  such  ronti-acts  as  mar 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  devel- 
opment (for  commercial  production  and  resi- 
dential use)  of  solar  heating  systems  meet- 
ing the  performance  criteria  presolbed  un- 
der subsection  (b)(1)(A)  (including  any 
further  planning  and  design  which  may  be 
required  to  conform  with  the  specifications 
set  forth  In  such  criteria);  and 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
It  would  expedite  the  program  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  accelerate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  provide 
by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  nianufac- 
ture  or  production  of  prototype  solar  heat- 
ing systems  (by  the  persons  with  whom  the 
development  contracts  under  subpararraph 
(A)  were  entered  into) ,  and  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  such  prototype  sy.-^tems  in  residential 
dwellings  meeting  the  performance  criteria 
prescribed  imder  subsection   (b)(1)(B); 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  a  number 
of  persons  or  flrms  for  actual  manufacture 
and  production  of  solar  heating  systems  as 
developed  under  contracts  described  in  para- 
grJ^)h  (1)(A)  (Including  adequate  numbers 
of  spare  and  replscemem  parts  for  such  sys- 
tems ) :  and 

(3)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessarv 
or  appropriate — 

(A)  In  conjunction  with  and  under  ar- 
rangementa  which  ahaU  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  secure  the  installation 
of  such  systems,  manufactured  on  a  mass 
production  basis,  in  substantial  numbers  of 
residential  dwellings  which  are  located  on 
Federal  or  federally  administered  property 
where  the  performance  and  operation  of 
such  systems  can  be  regularly  and  effectively 
observed  and  monitored  by  dctlgnated  Fed- 
eral personnel,  and 

(B)  In  conjunction  with  and  under  ar- 
rangements Which  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  secure  the  Installation  of  such  systems 
manufactured  on  a  mass  production  basis 
m  substantial  numbers  of  residential  dwell- 
ings which  are  privately  owned  and  occu- 
pied. 

The  residential  dwellings  referred  to  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bj  shall  be  located 
In  B  sufficient  number  of  different  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  United  States  to  assure 
a  realistic  and  effective  demonstration  of  the 
solar  heathig  systems  Involved,  and  of  the 
dwellings  themselves,  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  Tary  as  much  as  possible.  Title 
to  and  ownership  of  solar  heating  Sistems 
which  ai«  installed  in  residential  dwellings 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  shaU  re- 
main In  the  United  States;  except  that  If  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  any  such  dweUlng 
agrees  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the 
system  or  of  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
in  such  manner  and  form  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  a«  the  fiecretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  prescribe,  to 
obserre  and  mDnltoc  (or  permit  the  Secre- 
tary or  hU  a«Bata  to  ohserve  and  monitor) 
th«  perf  ormaao*  and  operaUon  oC  such  »ya- 
*««»  for  a  parted  of  flw  y^mn.  and  such 
owner  and  occupant  (Including  an/  cubw- 


quent  owner  and  occtipant  of  the  property 
who  also  makes  such  aa  agreement)  regu- 
larly furnishes  the  Secretary  with  such  re- 
ports thereon  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
title  to  and  ownership  of  such  system  shall 
vest  In  the  owner  and  occupant  (Including 
any  such  subsequent  owner  and  occupant) 
at  th*  close  of  that  period. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B» 
of  paragraph  (3) .  solar  heating  s:. stems  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  manufactured  on 
a  mass  production  ba-sls  and  installed  in 
subst-ontUil  numbers  of  residential  dwellings 
If  they  are  manufactured  and  installed  in 
sufficient  numbers  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment In  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor) to  asijure  a  realistic  and  effective  dem- 
onstration In  support  ol  the  objectives  of 
this  Act;  except  that  in  any  event,  for  pur- 
poses of  either  subparagrapli  (A)  or  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  paragraph,  they  shall 
bo  considered  to  have  beeai  so  manufactiu'ed 
and  Installed  if  they  are  ln.»talled  in  one 
thousand  or  more  such  dwellings  under  that 
subparagraph. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  utilizing  the  National  Biu'eau 
of  Standards  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  have  the  general  function  of  monitor- 
in;^  the  performance  and  operation  of  all 
solar  heRting  systems  installed  in  residential 
dwellings  under  this  section,  and  of  collect- 
ing and  evaluating  data  a>id  information  on 
st'.ch  performance  end  operation;  and  he 
sh.iU  from  time  to  time  make  such  flndines 
and  recommendations  and  t-ake  such  other 
actions  (Including  the  submLsslon  of  special 
reports  to  the  Congress  when  appropriate) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  effectlvelv  carries 
out  the  objective  of  this  Act.  The  Secretarv 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  in 
addition  maintain  continuln!^  liaison  with 
the  building  Industrj'  and  related  industries 
and  interests,  during  and  after  the  period  of 
the  program  under  this  section,  with  the 
objective  of  assuring  that  the  projected  bene- 
fits of  such  program  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  effectively  realized. 

DE\TLOPMZNT  OF  CO^tBINFD  FOI  AR  HEATING  AND 
COOLIIJC  SYSTEMS  TO  BE  U:-ID  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
DWELLINGS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shaU  promptly  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  program  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
teins  for  use  in  residential  dwellings. 

(b)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  shall  deter- 
mine, prescribe,  and  publish — 

(A)  performance  criteria  for  combined 
solar  healing  and  cooUng  equipment  and  sys- 
tems to  be  used  in  resideuUal  dwellings,  and 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  sult- 
abUlty  for  solar  heating  and  cooUng)  for 
such  dwellings  themselve.%  tjiking  into  ac- 
count In  each  Instance  climatic  variations 
existing  between  different  geographic  areas 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  performance  arlteria  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  (and  If  possible  before 
the  completion  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment provided  for  In  subsecUon  (c)),  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standartis  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  aiid  Urban  Development,  will 
select  on  the  basis  of  open  design  compeUtiou 
a  niunber  of  designs  for  various  types  of 
residential  dwellings  sultabXe  for  and  adapted 
to  the  installation  of  combbied  solar  heating 
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and  cooling  systems  meeting  the  perform- 
ance criteria  prescribed  imder  paragraph  (1) 
(A).  Any  such  design  competition  shall  be 
open  to  all  recognized  proffesslonals  (includ- 
ing advanced  students  engaged  In  studies  a^ 
recognized  schools  in  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, or  related  fields)  who  are  qualified  to 
design  liouses  to  demonstrate  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling. 

(c)  DurUig  the  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  performance  cri- 
teria under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  undertake  and  conduct  with 
respect  to  solar  heating  and  cooling  a  pro- 
gram of  re.search.  development,  testing,  and 
demonstration  designed  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional technological  resources  necessary  for 
the  development  and  commercial  applica- 
tion of  combined  solar  heating  and  cooUng 
systems  as  contemplated  by  the  program  im- 
der this  section. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  during  or  Imme- 
diately after  the  period  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  shall — 

(1)  (A)  enter  into  such  contracts  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment (for  conunerciftl  production  and  resi- 
dential use)  of  combined  aolar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  meeting  the  performance 
criteria  prescribed  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
<A)  (including  any  further  planning  and 
design  which  may  be  required  to  conform 
with  the  specifications  set  forth  In  such  cri- 
terla  or  to  reflect  the  results  of  the  activi- 
ties  conducted  under  subsection    (c) ) ;   and 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
It  would  expedite  the  program  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  accelerate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  provide 
by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of  prototype  solar  heat- 
lug  and  cooUng  systems  (by  the  persons 
with  whom  the  development  contracts  im- 
der subparagraph  (A)  were  entered  Into), 
and  for  the  Installation  of  such  prototype 
.systems  in  residential  dwellings  meeting  the 
performance  criteria  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b) (1) (B); 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  a  number 
of  persons  or  firms  for  the  actual  manufac- 
ture and  production  of  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooUng  systems  as  developed  under 
contracts  descrlljed  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (in- 
cluding adequate  numbers  of  spare  and  re- 
placement parts  for  such  syetems) ;  and 

(3)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessarv 
or  appropriate — 

(A)  In  conjunction  with  and  under  ar- 
rtngements  which  shall  b«  made  by  the 
Stcretary  of  Defense,  to  secore  the  Installa- 
tion of  such  systems,  manufactured  on  a 
mass  production  basis,  in  substantial  nimi- 
bers  of  residential  dwellings  which  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  or  federaUy  administered 
property  where  the  performance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  systems  can  be  regularly  and 
effectively  observed  and  monitored  by  desig- 
nated Federal  personnel,  and 

(B)  In  conjunction  with  and  under 
nrrangements  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  secure  the  Installation  of  such  sy.5- 
tems,  manufactured  on  a  mass  production 
basis.  In  substantial  numbers  of  re~<'ientlal 
dwellings  which  are  privately  owned  and 
occupied. 

The  residential  dwellings  referred  to  In  su')- 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  located  iu 
a  sufficient  number  of  different  geographic 
areas  in  the  United  States  to  assure  a  realistic 
and  effective  demonstration  of  the  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  involTed,  and  of  the 
dwellings  themselves,  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  vary  as  much  as  possible.  Title 
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to  and  ownership  of  solar  heating  systems 
which  are  Installed  in  residential  dwellings 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  shall  re- 
main m  the  United  States;  except  that  if  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  any  such  dwelling 
agrees  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the 
system  or  of  the  purchase  of  the  property.  In 
such  manner  and  form  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  prescribe,  to 
observe  and  monitor  (or  permit  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  agents  to  observe  and  monitor) 
the  performance  and  operation  of  such  sys- 
tem for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  such  owner 
and  occupant  (including  any  subsequent 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  property  who  also 
m€tkes  svich  an  agreement)  regularly  fur- 
nlsbes  the  Secretary  with  such  reports 
thereon  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  title  to 
and  ownership  of  such  system  shall  vest  in 
the  owner  and  occupant  (including  any  such 
subsequent  owner  and  occupant)  at  the  close 
of  that  period. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (3),  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
manufactured  on  a  mass  production  basis 
and  Installed  In  substantial  numbers  of  resi- 
dential dwellings  if  they  are  manufactured 
and  Installed  in  sufficient  numbers  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator) to  assure  a  realistic  and  effec- 
tive demonstration  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act;  except  that  in  any  event, 
for  purposes  of  either  subparagraph  (A)  or 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  they 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  so  manu- 
factured and  Installed  If  they  are  Installed 
in  one  thousand  or  more  such  dwellings 
under  such  subparagraph. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  utilizing  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  have  the  general  function  of  monitor- 
ing the  performance  and  operation  of  all 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  installed 
in  residential  dwellings  under  this  section, 
and  of  collecting  and  evaluaUng  data  and 
Information  on  such  performance  and  oper- 
ation; and  he  shaU  from  time  to  time  make 
such  findings  and  recommendations  and  take 
such  other  actions  (including  the  submis- 
sion of  special  reports  to  the  Congress  when 
appropriate)  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  program  under  this  section  effec- 
tively carries  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  in  addition  maintain  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  building  Industry 
and  related  industries  and  interests,  during 
and  after  the  period  of  the  program  under 
this  section,  with  the  objective  of  assuring 
that  the  projected  benefits  of  such  program 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  effectively 
realized. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   SOLAR    HEATING   AND    COOUNG 
SYSTEMS    FOR    COMMERCIAL    BUILDtNCS 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
consultation  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  concurrently  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  programs  under  sections  6  and 
6,  shall  carry  out  such  projects  and  activities 
(tocludlng  demonstration  projects)  with  re- 
^>ect  to  apartment  buildings,  office  build- 
ings, factories,  agricultural  structures  (In- 
ehjdlng  cixqj-drylng  facilities) .  public  build- 
ings (Including  aehools  and  colleges),  and 
other  aommerdal  or  Industrial  bnlldlngs, 
taking  Into  account  the  special  needs  of  and 
individual  differences  in  such  buildings 
based  upon  slae.  function,  and  other  relevant 
x***^*"  ■'*y  *•  •PProprtate  for  the  early 
devMopntnit  a&d  demonKtratkm  of  eombliMd 
solar  heatlBC  •nd  cooling  systema  suitable 
and  effectlTe  f or  tiae  In  anch  bnlkhnga. 


rONCINC   OP    SOLAS   energt    reseabch    bt 
NATIONAL   BCnCNCX   FOXnVDATION 

EEC.  8.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  IMS)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subeectionB  (e) 
and  (f)  as  subsections  <f)  and  (g)  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  sulieection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•(e)  The  Director  shaU  initiate  and  sup- 
port basic  applied  research  relating  to  solar 
energy  development,  as  provided  In  section 
8(b)  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973.". 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
initiate,  support,  and  fund  basic  and  applied 
research  activities  related  to  solar  energy  in 
support  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  These 
research  activities  shall.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, support  the  new  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing technologies  demonstrated  or  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admmistration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 4  through  7  of  this  Act.  For  this  purpose 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  utUize  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  law  or 
transferred  to  It  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  or  other 
Federal  agencies. 

DISSEMINATION  OP  INFORMATION  AND  OTHER 
ACTIONS  TO  PROMOTE  PBACTICAL  USE  OP  SOLAR 
HEATING    AND    COOLING    TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  all  possible 
steps  to  assure  that  fuU  and  complete  m- 
formation  with  respect  to  the  demonstrations 
and  other  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act  is  made  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  authorities,  the  building  industry  and 
related  segments  of  the  economy,  and  the 
public  at  large,  both  during  and  after  the 
close  of  the  programs  under  this  Act,  with 
the  objective  of  promoting  and  facilitating 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  early  and 
widespread  practical  use  of  solar  energy  for 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  section  13, 
such  information  shall  be  disseminated  on  a 
coordinated  basis  by  the  Secretary,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Patent  Office,  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
offices  and  agencies. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall — 

(1)  study  and  Investigate  the  effect  of 
existhig  bnUdlng  codes,  sonlng  ordinances, 
and  other  laws,  codes,  ordinances,  and  prac- 
tices upon  the  practical  use  of  solar  energy 
for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings;  and 

(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
laws,  codes,  ordinances,  and  practices  should 
be  changed  to  permit  or  facUltate  such  use 
and  the  methods  by  which  any  such  changes 
may  best  be  brou^t  about. 

(c)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
subsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devel<^ment,  ntlllzing 
the  capabUitles  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Departownt  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
Uon  to  the  maximum  extent  pomOae,  shall 
esUbli&h  and  operate  a  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Inf(3rmaUon  Data  Bank  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "bank") 
^°'  the  purpose  of  collecting,  reviewing, 
processing,  and  disseminating  solar  heating 
and  cooling  Informatlen  and  data  In  a  timely 
and  accurate  aoanner  in  Bupport  ol  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

(2)  Information  and  data  oompUcd  in  the 
bank  shall  Include — 

(A)  technical  information  (reports.  Jour- 
nal articles,  dissertations,  monographs,  proj- 
ect description*,  etc.)  oD  mOar  energy 
research,  development,  and  appUeations; 


(B)  similar  technical  information  on  the 
design,  construction,  aiMl  maintenance  of 
buildings  compatible  with  solar  heating  and 
cooling  concepts;  i 

(C)  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  materials  required  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling; 

(D)  climatic  conditions  In  appropriate 
areas  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
areas  where  the  demonstrations  are  to  be 
located:  and 

(E)  engineering  performance  of  devices 
utilized  In  sc^ar  heating  and  cooling  or  to 
be  employed  in  the  demonstration. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  sectkvn  12(a),  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  refa^eval  and  dissemination 
services  to  ccver  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing Information  described  under  paragraph 

(2)   fOT— 

(A)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
organizations  that  are  active  in  the  area  of 
energy  resources   (and  their  contractors); 

(B)  universities  and  colleges  in  their  re- 
lated research  and  consulting  actlvltlee;  and 

(C)  the  private  sector  upon  request  in 
i^jpropriate  cases. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  his  fimctlons  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  utUize, 
when  feasible,  the  existing  data  base  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  in  Federal 
agencies,  adding  to  such  data  base  any  In- 
formation described  in  paragraph  (2)  which 
does  not  already  reside  In  such  base. 

(d)  Each  Federal  officer  and  agency  having 
functions  under  this  Act  shall  include  in  his 
or  its  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  fuU  and  complete  description  of 
his  or  its  activities  (current  and  projected) 
under  this  Act,  alons  with  his  or  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legialatiTe,  administrative,  or 
other  action  to  improve  the  programs  under 
this  Act  or  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  more  prompUy  and  effectl^Jy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  stiall  submit  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Oongresa  a  special  report 
summarizing  In  appropriate  detail  an  of  the 
activities  (current  and  projected)  of  the  var- 
ious Federal  officers  and  agencies  having 
functlOTis  under  this  Act,  with  the  objective 
of  presenting  a  ctmiprefaensive  overall  view 
of  such  programs. 

DOLI,A«  LIMTTATIONS  ON  FEDERALLT  ASSISTED  OR 
PeOERALLT    CON&lHlft'lED    BOlTSntG 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  In  determining  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  of  any  federally-assisted 
mortgage  loan  (as  defined  Ui  subsection  (b) ) 
or  the  maximum  per-unit  or  other  cost  of 
any  federally-constructed  housing  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)),  where  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  program  trader  which  the  loan 
is  made  or  the  hoasing  Is  oottetructed  spec- 
ifies such  maxlmuHi  amount  or  cost  and  the 
structure  involved  is  furnished  with  soJar 
heating  <»■  combined  aotar  beating  and  cool- 
ing equipment  under  the  denMostratton  pro- 
gram established  by  aectioa  5,  6,  or  ••  of  the 
Act,  the  maximum  amount  or  cost  so  spec- 
ified which  is  applicable  to  such  structure 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  increased  by  the 
amount  by  which  as  (determhied  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development) 
the  price  or  coot  of  the  structure  Including 
such  solar  heating  or  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  exceeds  the  price  or 
cost  of  the  structure  w+th  such  equipment 
replaced  by  eonventJonal  heating  equipment 
or  eonvMitiona}  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment (as  the  ease  may  be, . 

<g)  IB  addition,  to  the  ease  of  a  fMenOly- 
asBlBted  mortgage  lo«n,  the  cost  excess  spec- 
ified In  SBbeeetlen  (a)  diaD  be  fully  taken 
Into  aeoount  In  deterrBloing  the  value  or  cost 
ot  the  structure  farvoYred  for  purpoaes  of 
applying  any  statutory  provision  spedtylng 
the  maximum  toan-to-vahie  or  -cost  ratio: 
except  that,  if  the  law  speclflee  Afferent  rates 
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of  downpaym«nt  for  successive  Increments  of 
such  value  or  cost,  the  lowest  such  rate  shall 
apply  to  the  additional  cost  attributable  to 
the  solar  heating  or  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment,  and  such  equipment 
shall  otherwiae  be  excluded  In  determining 
the  total  value  or  cost  of  the  structure. 

(b)  As  used  In  aubeectlon  (a),  the  terra 
"mortgage  loan"  means  a  loan  which  is  made 
to  finance  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
residence  or  any  other  building  or  structure; 
and  the  term  "federally-assisted  mortgage 
lean"  means  a  mortgage  loan  which — 

( 1  >  is  made  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
lender  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  is  made  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
lender  which  Is  itself  regulated  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(2)  Is  rnade  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  Insured 
guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  ajssisted  In  any 
way,  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  an^  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  under  or  iii 
connection  with  a  housing,  urban  develop- 
ment, or  related  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment or  a  housing  or  related  progrftra  ad- 
ministered by  any  other  such  officer  or 
agency;  or 

(3)  is  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or 
from  any  financial  Institution  from  which 
it  could  be  pxjrchaaed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation;  or 

(4)  la  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
"creditor"  as  defined  In  section  103(f)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (15 
U.S.C.  1602(f)),  who  makes  or  Invests  m 
residential  real  estate  loans  aggregating  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year. 

(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"federally-constructed  housing"  means  (1) 
residential  or  multifamlly  housing  which  Is 
constructed  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  dwelling  accommodations 
for  particular  types  or  classes  of  persons 
under  programs  administered  by  such  Fed- 
eral agencies  (including  all  housing  con- 
structed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  services  or  for  such  per- 
sonnel and  their  families),  and  (2)  residen- 
tial or  multifamlly  housing  which  is  con- 
structed by  agencies  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, with  financial  assistance  In  any 
form  from  the  Federal  Government,  to  pro- 
vide dwelling  accommodations  for  particiilar 
types  or  classes  of  persons  under  programs 
administered  by  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
KNcouaACEMiarr  akd  pbotection  of  small 

BnSIKESS 

Sic.  11.  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act,  all  Federal  officers  and  agen- 
ciea  ahaU  take  steps  to  assure  that  small 
business  ooncerns  will  have  a  realistic  and 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  Act  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

8ECT71.AT10NS 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Cteneial  Services  Admln- 
l8tr»tlon,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
appropriate  officers  and  agencies,  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reguUtlooe  aa  may  be  neceeaary 
or  approi»lAte  to  carry  out  thU  Act  promptly 
and  effldenttj.  Kaoh  nioh  oOcer  or  agency. 
In  consulUtlon  with  the  Administrator,  may 
presciibe  such  reyiilatlaiM  aa  aoay  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  earry  oitt  hU  or  Ita 
particular  f  unctlona  under  thl«  Act  promptly 
and  efflcienUy. 
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TEANSFER    OF    rTTNCTIONS 

Sec.  13.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  creating  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  or 
any  other  law  creating  a  permanent  Federal 
organization  or  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  energy  re.search  and  development 
functions  of  the  United  States  (or  within 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
If  such  a  law  is  enacted  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act),  all  of  the  research  and 
development  functions  (and  other  func- 
tions) vested  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  under  this  Act  (and  un- 
der the  amendment  naade  by  section  8(a) ), 
along  with  related  records,  documents,  per- 
sonnel, obligations,  and  other  items  to  the 
extent  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  tlie  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  or  such 
other  organization  cr  agency. 

AITTHORI^ATION    OF    APBIOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator,  for  the  first 
five  fi.scal  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  sums,  not 
e.xceeding  $50,CX)0,0O0  in  the  aggregate,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  (1)  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  him  or  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion by  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  expenses  incurred  by  them  (dur- 
ing the  respective  periods  of  the  program 
under  section  4  and  the  programs  under  sec- 
tions 5  and  6)  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
vested  in  them  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDME>rTS    OFFERED    BT    MS,    TEAGTTE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  technical  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Teaguz:  Page 
1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1973"  and  Insert  "1974". 

Page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  "1973"  and  In- 
sert "1974". 

Page  17,  line  20,  strike  out  "1973"  and  in- 
sert "1974". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMEITDMEKTS    OFFERED    BY    MS.    MOBHEB 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mosheb:  Page 
25,  line  17.  Strike  "enactment"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "effective  date". 

Page  25.  line  23.  Strike  "11  such  a  law  Is 
enacted"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "If  the 
effective  date  of  such  law  occurs". 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
offered  these  amendments  as  commit- 
tee amendments,  and  they  are  strictly 
technical  in  nature. 

The  purpose  is  to  Eissure  compatibility 
of  this  bill  with  H.R.  11510,  the  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House,  which  was 
designed  to  create  the  Energy  Research 
and  Etevelopment  Administration,  ERDA. 
This  provides  for  the  transfer  of  H.R, 
11864s  responsibilities  to  ERDA  at  such 
time  as  ERDA  will  be  in  operation,  and 
able  to  accept  such  responsibility. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosheh)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MB.    GUNTEB 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  foUowd: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gunteh  •  Page 
8,  .strike  out  lines  13  through  18  and  "ble  " 
in  line  19. 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  13  through  18  and 
'mucli  as  possible."  in  line  19. 

Page  25,  after  line  3  add  the  following 

new  section: 

PRioRrriES 
Sec.   12.  The  Administrator  will  set  pri- 
orities as  far  a?  possible  consistent  with  the 
intent  and  operation  of  this  Act,  to  consider 
the  following  criteria : 

(a)  The  residential  dweUlngs  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  5 
(c)  (3)  and  section  6(d)  (3)  shall  be  located 
In  sufficient  number  of  different  geographic 
areas  In  the  United  State$  to  assure  a 
realistic  and  effective  demonstration  of  the 
solar  heating  systems  Involved,  and  of  the 
dwellings  themselves,  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  vary  as  much  aa  possible. 

(b)  The  particular  need  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  In  areas  with  high  density  of 
population  and  prospects  for  future  growth 
where  early  development  of  solar  demon- 
stration projects  may  more  quickly  reduce 
reliance  on  regular  fuel  supplies  now  in 
short  supply. 

(c)  The  desirability  of  encouraging  those 
projects  In  which  fimds  appropriated  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  costs  with  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  procurement  of  solar 
heating  and  combined  sola?  heating  and 
cooling  equipment,  are  committed  before  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Page  25,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  12."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  13." 

Page  26,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  13."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "See.  14." 

Page  2fl,  Une  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  14."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  19." 

Mr.  GUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtnn 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TTIAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

TBAGtTF)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar 
as  this  side  of  the  House  Is  concerned, 
on  the  c<xmnittee,  we  would  accept  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I,  too,  would  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagite)  , 
and  say  that  on  our  side  we  would  ac- 
cept the  amendments. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  If  there 
are  any  questions  that  any  Member 
might  have  as  to  the  amendments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  would 
explain  what  his  amendments  do? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  do  that. 

This  amendment,  the  first  of  two  I 
will  be  offering,  was  drawn  following 
the  markup  of  H.R.  11864. 

In  part,  it  reflects  a  further  legisla- 
tive response  to  the  tremendous  increase 
in  national  interest  in  solar  energy  as 
an  important  and  vitally  promising  al- 
ternative form  of  energy  supply. 

That  Interest,  which  has  intensified 
several  times  over  following  the  work 
of  the  subccanmittee  and  full  committee 
in  maridng  up  HJl.  11864,  in  part  as  a 
response  to  the  committee's  action,  has 
been  extremely  encouraging. 

I  beheve  it  warrants  an  enthusiastic 
sign  of  recognition  and  response  by  the 
House. 

Tills  amendment  seems  additionally 
important  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  some  doubts  which  have  been  raised, 
at  least  in  my  own  mind,  by  those  wlio 
may  be  administering  this  proc^ram  when 
it  is  enacted,  as  to  the  degree  of  priority 
that  will  truly  be  accorded  solar  re- 
search sund  demonstration  projects. 

The  amendment  I  offer  should  leave 
no  doubt  about  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  as  to  the  priority  we  are  legis- 
latively assigning  this  program. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11864,  I  also 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  the 
extremely  farsighted  and  important 
work  done  on  it  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  imder  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  McCormack,  and  by  the  full 
committee  directed  by  CThairman 
Teacite,  and  by  the  leadership  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Mosher. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  is  in- 
tended to  be  supportive  of,  and  supple- 
mental to,  this  very  important  and,  I  be- 
lieve, farsighted  piece  of  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  designed,  along 
with  a  later  amendment,  basically  to 
make  the  intentions  and  response  of  the 


Congress  more  clear  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

But  I  believe  it  also  provides  a  basic 
strengthening  of  the  bill  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding clear  guidelines  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  Administrator  and  the  pubUc. 

It  would  clearly  spell  out  criteria  to 
be  considered  in  implementation  of  the 
program. 

The  first  criteria  mandates  sufficiently 
widespread  geographic  distribution  of 
demonstration  projects.  Similar  lan- 
guage is  already  contained  in  the  bill, 
but  I  believe  that  including  it  within  a 
section  setting  forth  basic  criteria  will 
further  clarify  and  emphasize  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  such  geo- 
graphic considerations  be  treated  as  a 
criteria  in  establishing  priorities  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  essen- 
tial purpose  is  to  obtam  data  on  solar 
research  and  solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  projects  under  the  most 
diverse  types  of  climatic  conditions  in 
order  to  fully  assess  their  potential. 

The  second  criteria  mandates  that  the 
demonstration  units  be  located  in  re- 
gions of  high  visibility,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. The  purpose  is  to  make  clear, 
through  the  language  of  the  legislation, 
that  administrators,  developers,  and  the 
public  at  large  imderstand  that  one  of 
the  stated  purposes  of  this  legislation  is 
the  creation  of  a  national  awareness  of 
solar  energy,  and  to  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.  An  equally 
important  feature  of  the  criteria  man- 
dates a  priority  to  areas  of  population 
density  where  the  earliest  practicable  de- 
velopment of  solar  projects  might  be 
thought  to  more  quickly  reduce  reliance 
on  regular  forms  of  energy  now  in  short 
supply. 

The  third  category  m  assigning  cri- 
teiia  would  give  priority  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  already  have 
or  hereafter  establish  programs  of  State 
or  local  support  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling  demonstration  projects  and 
which  shai-e  costs  with  the  Federal  (gov- 
ernment for  the  procurement  of  solar- 
related  equipment.  It  perhaps  is  appar- 
rent  on  its  face  that  administrators  of 
the  program  overall  would  both  reap  the 
advantage  of  ongoing  projects  at  the 
State  level,  and  would  encoui-age  addi- 
tional States  as  well  to  participate  in 
such  development.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  wise  to  clearly  spell  out  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  a  criteria  setting 
forth  this  procedure  as  the  intent  of 
Congress,  and  for  the  Administrator's 
clear  authority  and  obligation  to  per- 
form. Beyond  this,  I  believe  this  cri- 
teria will  m  fact  encourage  States  to 
provide  their  own  mducements  through 
cost  sharing  arrangements  to  enhance 
tlie  growth  of  this  new  industry. 

Though  assigning  this  criteria  may, 
as  one  priority  among  others,  se«n  to 
minimize  the  degree  of  inducement  for 
States  to  establish  their  own  programs, 
I  beheve  the  motivation  for  States  to 
do  so  rests  basically  in  the  energy  situa- 
tion itself  we  all  face  and  which  they 
face,  apart  from  incentives  that  might 


be  offered  by  a  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Incorporating  this  priority,  however, 
will  make  it  additionally  worthwhile  for 
the  States  to  review  their  own  current 
role  or  lack  of  it,  and  provide  Incentive 
that  might  be  increnentally  lacking, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  clear 
focus  of  priorities  for  the  Administrator 
which  itself  would  tend  to  involve  the 
notice  and  consideration  of  the  States. 

The  amendment,  in  focusing  priori- 
tics,  hopefully  might  accomplish  move- 
ment toward  objectives  that  would 
oiherwitc  require  immediate  separate 
legislation  moving  in  a  deeper  and  more 
technically  and  financially  involved  way 
into  other  forms  of  incentives. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  beheve  this  amend- 
ment sharpens  and  strengthens  the  bill 
and  that  hopefully  it  will  further  add 
to  focusing  a  national  awareness  on  the 
vital  role  to  be  played  by  solar  enei'gy. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration and  urge  tlie  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  second  paragraph  says : 

The  particular  need  for  assistance  vmder 
this  act  In  areas  with  high  density  of  popu- 
lation and  prospects  for  future  growth.  .  .  . 

Does  that  mean  that  the  demonstra- 
tion units  would  not  be  located  in  rural 
areas? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Not  at  all.  This  par-! 
ticular  language  would  simply  be  cue 
of  the  three  criteria  wliich,  as  the  gen- 
tleman sees  imder  section  12,  would  be 
considered  as  far  as  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  and  operation  of 
this  act,  so  it  does  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishmg  of  solar  demonstration  projects 
in  rural  areas.  It  does  give  priority  to 
areas  where  population  is  more  dense. 
I  think  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation itself.  We  want  to  obtain  the 
greatest  impact,  obvioiisly,  from  the  dem- 
onstration projects,  so  we  need  to  have 
a  majority  of  these  located  in  high-den- 
sity areas  where  the  maximum  number 
of  people  can  become  educated  to  the 
advantages  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  observation 
and  question? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe-  I 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  suppose  all  of  the  rural 
areas  in  America  have  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  we  do 
not  have  heatmg  and  cooling  systems, 
tnit  It  seems  to  me  that  m  this  demon- 
straUon  project  it  might  be  helpful  if 
we  did  put  some  in  rural  areas  to  find 
out  the  viability  of  the  program,  too.  This 
would  not  preclude  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gvkter 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)     

Mr.  OUNTBl.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me 
say  agalQ  that  the  language  at  the 
amendment  does  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishing of  these  projects  in  rural  areas. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  projects  will  be 
located  in  rural  areas,  but  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  more  heavily  populated 
sections  of  the  coimtry  to  maximize  the 
results  of  the  money  we  appropriate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  goitleman. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmoits  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKNDICENTS  OFFIHED  BY  MK.  GTJNTEB 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gcntfr:  Page 
26.  Immediately  after  line  8.  twld  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

CBANT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  14.  (a).  Subj«ct  to  the  provision  of 
thla  section,  the  Admmistrator  is  a\ithorlzed. 
upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, aasoctatloQ,  institution,  or  other  entity. 
to  make  a  monetary  award  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association. 
Institution,  or  other  entity,  for  any  scientlflc 
or  technical  development,  conmiercial  use, 
or  develc^ment  of  manufacttulng  and  mar- 
keting techniques  for  solar  equipment  which 
13  determined  by  the  Administrate^^  to  have 
signlflcant  value  In  the  conduct  of  solar  en- 
ergj-  activities.  In  determlnmg  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  award  the  Administrator 
shall  take  Into  account — 

(1)  tba  valu*  <rf  the  contribution  to  the 
field  of  atriar  enarsy; 

(3)  thn  agffvgate  amount  of  any  mum 
which  bava  bami  expended  by  the  applicant 
for  the  development  of  such  development; 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  compensation  (oth- 
er than  aalary  received  for  servlcee  rendered 
as  an  oOcer  or  employee  of  the  Government) 
previously  received  by  the  applicant  for  or  on 
aceovmt  of  tlM  uso  of  such  development  by 
the  Unlt«d  SUtos: 

(4)  the  ooQtHbution  to  the  government  of 
aU  relevant  data  concerning  the  develop- 
ment for  which  the  award  was  made;  and 

(5)  such  othar  factors  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  to  be  material. 

(b)  If  mora  than  one  applicant  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  claims  an  Interest 
In  the  same  contribution,  the  Administrator 
shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  respective 
intereata  of  stich  applicants,  and  shall  appor- 
tion any  award  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
such  contribution  among  such  applicanta  In 
such  proportlans  as  he  shall  determine  to 
be  equltabla. 

(c)  No  award  InvtHTlng  more  than  $10,000 
shall  be  avaitled  under  aubeection  (a)  be- 
fore thirty  oalMMtar  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  th*  propoaal  for  snch  grant  is  traiu- 
mitted  by  ttM  Administrator  to  the  President 
pro  tampora  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Honae  of  BepresenUtlves. 

For  purpoaea  of  thla  action,  the  term  "cal- 
endar daya"  doea  not  Include  days  on  which 
the  Senata  or  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
U  not  In  wlon  baoaun  of  an  adjournment 
of  mora  ttua  three  '*»'— "*n-  days  to  a  day 

^  '    or  aa  adjoummant  alne  die. 


(d)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  thla 
section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at 
six-month  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  reports  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress.  Each  suoh  report  shall  In- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section  by  tbe  Secretary. 

(f )  The  provisions  In  thte  section  shall  be 
fully  reviewed  by  the  Congress  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Page  26,  line  10,  strike  out  "Section  14"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  15(a)." 

Page  26,  immediately  after  line  23  add 
the  following  new  subsection : 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Adraintetrator.  for  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000  in  the  aggregate  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  him  in  Section  14. 

Mr.  GUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  also  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpKJse  of  the  proposed  bill  itself. 
The  amendments  would  simply  under- 
score the  activities  of  small  businesses, 
individuals,  and  organizations  who  in  the 
psist  have  carried  solar  energy  and  have 
brought  us  to  this  point  in  our  history 
wherein  we  are  looking  at  it  seriously  as 
an  alternate  energy  source. 

The  amendments  would  guarantee  that 
small  businesses  and  creative  inventors 
will  share  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
solar  energy  programs  alongside  the 
larger  companies. 

The  amendments  establish  a  grant  au- 
thority under  the  Administrator  of  $2 
million  in  funds,  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
per  grant  without  prior  notification  to 
Congress,  for  projects  that  will  lead 
rapidly  to  demonstration  units,  and  in- 
clude the  participation  of  smaller  busi- 
ness. The  amendment  establishes  specific 
criteria  for  the  Administrator  to  consider 
in  the  allocation  of  the  grant  moneys. 

In  short,  a  large,  diverse  corporation 
already  receiving  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  other  sections  of 
this  bill  would  receive  low  priority  under 
this  section  compared  to  a  small  creative 
business  with  evidence  of  being  able  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  solar 
development  and  which  does  not  so  share. 

It  would  also  facilitate  the  Installation 
and  conversion  of  solar  cooling  or  heat- 
ing distribution  projects  where  the  proj- 
ect is  deemed  worthy  but  lack  of  fund.s 
might  otherwise  prove  an  obstacle  to 
such  conversion  on  the  large  scale  basis 
which  it  is  hoped  will  occur. 

The  amendment  Is  only  partially  in- 
tended as  a  guarantee  that  small  busi- 
nessmen will  share  fairly  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  grants,  however.  It  Is  equally  a 
protection  for  the  goals  the  legislation  Is 
designed  to  achieve. 

It  Is  conceivable  to  anticipate  that  the 


present  bill,  unamended,  might  well  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
the  prototype  construction  to  perhaps 
20  or  30  manufacturers — and  that  only 
half  of  these  might  proceed  to  final,  full 
implementation. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  by 
major  manufacturers  shows  that  this 
many  are  already  activdy  poised  to  pur- 
sue the  incentives  offered  by  this  legisla- 
tion. One  consortium  has  over  40  com- 
panies already  studying  the  market  and 
virtually  all  would  be  classified  as  large 
companies. 

Thus,  I  fear  that  at  most  we  tvill  find 
only  30  or  40  approaches  presented  to 
the  Nation,  simply  because  of  the  size  of 
the  financial  pie  we  are  offering. 

However,  by  including  this  clearly  de- 
fined small  grant  program  within  this 
bill  and  by  means  of  the  criteria  indi- 
cated in  the  amendment,  along  with  a 
small  additional  appropriation  of  funds, 
we  can  bring  forth  an  additional  group 
of  inventors  many  times  this  number. 

In  this  context,  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
note  that  so  far,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the 
small  businessman  who  has  been  the  sole 
advocate  of  solar  heated  homes  to  date. 

Although  I  feel  we  have  turned  the 
corner  in  interesting  big  business  and 
their  mass-production  and  mass-mar- 
keting capabilities,  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
mistake  not  to  specifically  guarantee  the 
inclusion  of  those  who  have  pioneered  in 
this  field  and  who  might  otherwise  be 
left  out  entirely.  I  beUeve  it  Is  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  do  so  and 
hope  that  my  amendment  might  find 
favor  as  a  method  of  making  the  intent 
of  the  committee  absolutely  dear. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  obvious  (me  of  pro- 
moting greater  visibility—not.  In   this 

instance,  by  creating  more  tmlts  alone 

but  perhaps  more  importantly  by  foster- 
ing a  greater  diversily  of  designs. 

In  consulting  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack),  I  have 

found  that  the  committee  and  the  staff 

and  I  serve  on  the  committee — ^would 
prefer  to  approach  this  area  of  concern 
with  separate  legislation.  In  deference  to 
my  chairmen,  I  do  hereby  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ments, but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK\  to  take  the  floor  If  he  will  and 
comment  cm  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  withdraw  the 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  objected  to  this  amendment  at  this 
time  because  I  think  It  Is  unnecessary 
and  complicated  and  would  cause  un- 
necessary confusion. 
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I  think  the  Idea  of  having  Federal 
incentives  in  certain  areas  of  research 
and  development  for  specific  goals  is  a 
very  viable  one.  For  instance,  I  think  in- 
centives for  a  battery  that  would  have 
certain  performance  characteristics 
within  certain  cost  characteristics  is  a 
viable  one.  I  think  an  award  or  a  con- 
test for  a  higher  efiQciency  solar  cell  Is 
a  viable  one.  But  I  think  we  have  to  set 
specific  goals  which  we  know  have  not 
been  attained  and  which  may  be  attain- 
able by  some  individual  or  some  insti- 
tution, and  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 
would  like  to  see  in  some  future  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  goal  in  mind,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
would  perhaps  be  willing  to  work  with 
me  and  others  on  the  committee  to  de- 
velop legislation  of  that  nature  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  work  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY  MR.  BARRETT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barrett:  On 
page  21,  starting  at  line  20,  strike  all  through 
line   22   on   page   24. 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
has  a  provision  for  4,000  units  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  housing.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be- 
Ueves  we  are  infringing  or  encroaching 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
promised  me  that  they  will  be  marking 
up  their  bill  next  week  and  that  they 
will  place  this  language  which  is  in  our 
bill  that  pertains  to  housing,  in  their 
bill.  If  the  gentleman  concurs  in  that 
statement  and  will  make  that  promise, 
then  we  wUl  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman,  we  will  certainly 
be  glad  to  take  up  this  very  language  in 
our  markup  of  the  housing  bill  for  1974. 
We  have  been  marking  it  up  and  will 
continue  through  next  week. 

My  amendment  would  strike  all  of 
section  10  of  the  bill.  Section  10  relates 
to  dollar  limitations  on  federally  assisted 
housing  and  covers  a  subject  matter 
which  clearly  comes  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that  my 
chief  concern  is  the  fact  that  this  sec- 
tion Is  clearly  an  Infringement  on  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency— not  with  Its 
substance. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  floor  man- 


agers of  this  bill.  The  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee is  now  in  the  process  of  marking 
up  general  housing  legislation  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  will  re- 
view the  substance  of  this  section  and 
get  appropriate  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid 
any  delay  in  the  implementation  of  the 
solar  heating  and  cooling  demonstra- 
tions contemplated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  are  extremely  re- 
luctant to  accept  this  maneuver.  How- 
ever, speaking  at  least  for  myself  alone, 
I  will  yield  to  the  wisdom  of  my  chair- 
man and  I  personally  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  commitment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  but,  I  want  it  on 
the  Record,  it  is  with  considerable 
reluctance. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
imderstand  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing to  the  House  today  is  that  he  is 
going  to  personally  sponsor  this  language 
as  part  of  the  bill  he  fs  going  to  mark 
up  in  his  committee  next  week? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  What  I  am  proposing 
today  is  to  drop  section  10  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  statutory  FHA  mort- 
gage limits,  the  housing  which  falls 
Ml  thin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Section  10  would  be  an  overlapping 
of  the  work  that  we  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  do.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  in  bringing  this  bill 
out  today.  It  is  urgently  needed,  and  I 
think  we  owe  a  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack) . 

In  order  to  be  in  conformance  with  the 
legislative  work  here.  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  strike  section 
10  of  this  bill,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  go 
along  and  put  it  In  the  housing  bill  in  our 
markup  of  the  bill  for  1974. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think  the 
language  in  this  bill  regarding  FHA  pro- 
\lsions  Is  very  good  language.  It  Is  very 
desirable  to  get  that  language  Into  the 
law.  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is. 
what  Is  going  to  happen  when  we  strike 
it  out  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  and  who  is  going  to  propose 
it?  How  is  it  going  to  be  brought  for- 
ward? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  Indicated  how  this  would  be  done, 
and  I  feel  that  I  would  certainly  be  re- 
sponsible and  sponsor  the  provision  In 
the  housing  bill  for  1974  which  we  are 
working  on  now. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chahman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  the  housing  bUl  that 
Is  being  proffered  Is  similar  to  those 
omnibus  housing  bills  we  have  tried  to 


deal  with  here  In  the  House  In  the  past 
few  years? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  the  gentleman  from  New  York  puts  a 
very  good  question.  For  his  information, 
we  are  hofjeful  that  we  can  bring  out  a 
housing  bill  which  will  be  palatable  to  the 
Administration. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  housing 
bill  that  will  satisfy  almost  everybody 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  admiration  and 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  a  httle  sur- 
prised that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  that 
he  would  yield  so  quickly  and  willingly. 
I  had,  of  course,  thought  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  as  a  kind  of  tiger,  and 
indeed  he  is  affectionately  nicknamed 
"Tiger"  but  since  he  moved  from  the 
chairmanship  of  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  he  has  become  a  sort  of 
timid  tiger,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  thei 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  occa- 
sionally one  gives  up  a  battle  to  win  a 
war.  and  this  is  not  over  by  any  means. 
I  would  certainly  expect,  if  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
does  not  carry  through  on  this,  that  it 
wUl  certeinly  be  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
in  no  way,  form  or  shape  would  I  yield 
in  conference  unless  it  is  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  havej 
indicated,  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  and  the  work  he  does  on  the 
housing  subcommittee,  but  I  think  this  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  look  foolish.  We  are 
here  today  and  we  have  language  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  everyone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  chairmsm  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  has  said  that  he 
will  place  identical  language  in  another 
bill  which  is  to  come  on  to  this  floor  later 
on,  maybe  next  week  or  the  week  after 
that. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  some  savings, 
however  miniscule  it  might  be,  could  be 
realized  by  not  having  to  reprint  the 
same  identical  language  in  another  bill 
which  is  to  be  reported  from  another 
committee  at  another  time.  I  would  think 
that  this  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  get  on 
with  the  adoption  of  this  language,  which 
everybody  agrees  we  need,  and  not  stand 
on  ceremony. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to- 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRFTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
point  of  clarification,  I  did  not  say  that 
we  would  have  a  bill  out  on  the  floor 
this  coming  week  or  the  week  after.  I 
said  that  we  will  be  marking  it  up.  We 
will  start  next  week  the  markup  In  the 
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housing  subcommittee.  I  do  not  want  to 
let  anything  be  misunderstood  here.  It 
will  not  be  out  on  the  floor  that  quickly, 
as  much  as  I  would  like  It. 

Mr.  WYLIK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  that  Is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  go  ahead 
and  adopt  the  language  in  the  bill  to- 
day, because  we  do  not  know  when  the 
housing  bill  will  be  reported.  The  gen- 
tleman has  said  he  will  put  identical 
language  in  the  housing  bill  as  we  have 
in  the  bill  which  Is  before  us  today. 

So  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be 
gained  by  insisting  on  the  gentJeman's 
amendment  because  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional question. 

Mr.  BARRKTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course.  It  has  been  the  policy  here  that 
our  committee  never  tries  to  go  behind 
the  back  of  another  committee  or  to 
infringe  on  another  committee.  I  think 
that  this  Is  fair. 

We  will  move  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can  in  order  to  get  the  legislation  needed 
on  the  solar  heat  and  cooling  demon- 
stration bill.  There  will  be  no  holding 
back. 

I  think  I  can  leave  one  satisfactory 
statement  with  the  gentleman.  If  on 
any  occasion  it  developed  that  our  bill 
was  tied  up,  we  would  bring  forth  what 
would  be  necessary  to  help  the  solar 
heating  and  cooling  bill,  and  we  would 
bring  It  out  as  a  smaller  bill  so  that  we 
could  get  it  through  expeditiously. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  position,  and  I 
understand  his  reluctance  to  give  up 
any  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

Howerer,  as  I  say.  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  and. 
therefore,  I  reluctantly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  In  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating 
and  OooMng  Demonstration  Act  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  believe  that  it  offers 
real  hope  for  a  practical  and  viable  alter- 
nate source  of  energy  and  opens  an  ave- 
nue for  at  least  partial  solution  of  our 
energy  crisis. 

During  the  past  5  days,  I  have  been  In 
northwest  Iowa  discussing  the  many 
Issues  which  confront  us  with  the  people 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  Con- 
gress. In  many  question  and  answer 
sessions  and  personal  interviews  in  10 
of  the  22  counties  which  make  up  the 
Sixth  District,  I  found  the  energy  short- 
age to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  my 
constituents.  They  are  convinced  that 
our  Nation  must  rapidly  develop  alter- 
nate sources  of  enetxy  to  relieve  ova 
present  dependence  on  petroleum,  es- 
pecially oil  Loaported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Tbey  expressed  great  Interest  In 
solar  energy  as  one  stich  alternate 
source,  and  encouraged  me  to  press  for 
the  speedy  adoptioo  of  HJl.  lOBlO,  a  bill 
whose  Introduction  I  cosponsored  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vamik) 
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on    October    9,    19T3,    or    any    similar 
legislation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  now  before  us 
Includes  provisions  closely  correspond- 
ing to  H.R.  10810,  I  am  confident  from 
these  recent  discussions  that  the  people 
of  northwest  Iowa  would  want  me  to  give 
It  my  wholehearted  support  today. 

H.R.  10810  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  ap- 
plications of  solar  enenry,  establish  a 
system  of  grants  for  solar  energy  re- 
search, and  establish  the  solar  energj' 
data  bank.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Energy.  On 
October  23, 1  cosponsored  \^-ith  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  other  colleagues  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  11056,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  commercial  demon- 
stration of  the  technology  of  solar  heat- 
ing by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admiiiistiation  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  the  early  development  and  com- 
mercial demonstration  of  technology  for 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling. 

On  November  3,  I  called  upon  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee to  expedite  action  on  these  proposals. 
I  pointed  out  the  need  for  early  action 
on  this  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  a  $50  million  multiagency  program  to 
develop  and  produce  solar  heating  and 
cooling  units  for  thousands  of  American 
private  and  public  buildings  during  the 
next  5  years.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  enable  InstaDatlon  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  units  In  about  2,000 
residences  on  military  and  other  Fed- 
eral property  and  in  about  2,000  private 
residences  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  solar  energy  as  a  means  of  heating 
and  c(X)ling  the  average  American  home. 
Mobile  homes,  apartments,  and  town- 
houses  would  be  Included  In  this  com- 
merclal  demonstration.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  heating  and  cooling  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  buildings  with 
solar  energy. 

The  project  would  demonstrate  that 
we  can  put  the  Sun  to  work  for  us  now, 
providing  a  critically  needed  and  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  source  of  clean  en- 
ergy for  heating  and  cooling  for  homes 
and  public  buildings.  It  is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  practical.  I 
warned  that — 

Solar  heating  and  cooling  techniques  must 
b«  implemented  and  uaed  on  a  large  scale 
aa  shortages  of  oil  and  gas  become  n»or« 
•cut«.  Although  the  initial  research,  testing, 
and  moaltorlng  wUl  be  done  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  overall  program  is  to  encourage  the 
tiae  of  solar  energy  by  the  average  American 
homeowner  and  to  help  create  a  viable  pri- 
vate enterprise  solar  heating  and  cooling  !n- 
dUBtry.  We  must  lose  no  time  in  getting  solar 
energy  legislation  enacted  Into  law  and  In 
gettliig  these  demoustraUona  fully  Imple- 
mented. I 

However,  I  believed  that  still  other 
approaches,  through  legislation  before 
other  committees,  could  also  prove  to  be 
of  value  in  promoting  research,  develop- 


ment, and  utilization  of  solar  energy  de- 
vices. On  December  20,  I  therefore  In- 
troduced H.R.  12064,  the  Solar  Energy 
Act  of  1973,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. As  I  explained  in  a  statement 
made  December  26,  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize Federal  housing  agencies  to  In- 
crease ceilings  on  home  mortgages  where 
the  homeowner  utilizes  solar  energy 
heating  or  cooling  devices. 

In  spite  of  limited  funding  for  re- 
search and  development,  solar  devices  to 
heat  homes  and  water  and  to  c(X)l  homes 
have  been  perfected  to  function  through- 
out the  country  year-round.  A  major  ob- 
stacle in  preventing  installation  are  the 
present  ceUings  on  housing  loans  made, 
Insured,  guaranteed,  supplemented  or  as- 
sisted by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Federal  agencies,  or  by 
lenders  whose  depKwits  or  accounts  are 
insured  by  a  Federal  agency  or  which  Is 
regulated  by  a  Federal  agency. 

H.R.  12064  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  research  into  how 
solar  energy  can  be  used  effectively  and 
feasibly  to  heat  and  cool  buildings  in 
various  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  would  also  develop  and 
test  new  building  designs  and  construc- 
tion methods  utilizing  solar  energy 
equipment  and  prescribe  standards  aad 
specifications  for  such  design  and  con- 
struction, after  consulting  with  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  housing  and  build- 
ing regulation,  with  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
National  Science  Foundatton,  as  well  as 
the  construction  Industry. 

HJl.  12064  would  also  enable  a  pros- 
pective homeowner  who  Is  Interested  in 
utilizing  solar  energy  devices  which  meet 
such  standards  to  have  the  maximum 
on  his  Federal  housing  loan  increased  by 
the  amount  that  the  cost  erf  utilizing 
such  a  device  exceeds  the  cost  of  utiliz- 
ing conventional  building  design  or  con- 
struction methods.  This  shotild  provide 
considerable  incentive  for  increasing  dlr 
version  from  conventional  fuel-eating 
heating  and  cooling  systems  to  a  virtu- 
ally inexhaustible  source — ^the  sun.  This 
proixisal,  pending  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  was 
complementary  to  the  solar  energy  bilLs 
before  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  the  various  tax- 
Incentive  proposals  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee under  Its  able  chairman  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRBtACK)  held  hearings  on  NovenUier  13, 
14,  and  15,  on  the  various  solar  energy 
bills  before  It,  Including  the  bills  I  had 
cosponsored — 23  witnesses  from  P^eral 
agencies,  private  enterprise  and  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  environmental  and 
consumer  groups,  all  generally  supported 
the  concept  of  this  legislation  and  often 
were  quite  enthusiastic.  TTie  testimony 
and  statements  from  others  provided  a 
valuable  source  of  excellent  Ideas,  many 
of  which  the  subcommittee  Incorjiorated 
into  the  final  version  of  tlie  Ull,  HJl. 
11864,  the  bill  now  before  the  House.  The 
witnesses  generally  supported  Increased 
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Federal  fimding  to  encourage  rapid  ini- 
tiation of  this  new  form  of  space  con- 
ditioning. They  broadly  endorsed  the 
time  scale,  fimding  level,  and  adminis- 
trative mechanisms  proposed  by  the  leg- 
islation. The  clean  bill,  H.R.  11864,  was 
cosponsored  by  all  members  of  the  En- 
ergy Subcommittee,  and  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  full  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  It  deser\es  the 
full  support  of  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
demonstrate  within  3  years,  using  cur- 
rent technology,  the  practical  use  on  a 
large  scale  of  solar  heating  technology; 
and  to  develop  and  demonstrate  on  a 
large  scale  within  5  years  the  practical 
application  of  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  technology. 

This  bill  provides  $50  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  solar  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  residential  and  commercial  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings.  H.R. 
11864  does  not  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
national  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  hearings  before 
the  Energy  Subcommittee  made  it  clear 
that  only  the  area  of  solar  energy  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings  is  now  ready 
for  commercial  exploitation  on  a  large 
scale,  and  this  bill  concentrates  on  tak- 
ing the  very  important  and  timely  next 
step  to  implement  large-scale  and  prac- 
tical use  of  solar  energy  in  that  area, 
solar  energy  heating  and  cooli.ig  of 
buildings. 

Only  about  30  solar  heated  buildings 
have  thus  far  been  constructed  through- 
out the  world.  The  operating  experience 
necessary  for  large  scale  commercial  im- 
plementation of  this  technology  does  not 
yet  exist.  A  commercial  demonstration  of 
the  economic  viability  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  Is  a  necessary  first  step  to- 
wards attaining  the  goal  of  widespread 
commercial  production  and  marketing 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  for 
millions  of  American  homes. 

H.R.  11864  provides  a  2-stage  demon- 
stration program.  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — ^NASA — 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  initial  phase 
which  will  consist  of  contracting  for  the 
research,  development  and  manufacture 
of  solar  heating  and  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
will  manage  the  second  phase,  including 
responsibility  for  Installation  of  the 
equipment,  monitoring  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

The  bUl  declares  it  is  this  Nation's 
policy  to  accomplish  the  demonstration 
of  the  practical  use  of  solar  heating  tech- 
nology— using  current  technology — with- 
in 3  years,  and  to  accomplish  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  the  practical  use  of  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology  within  5 
years.  The  residential  solar  heating  pro- 
gram is  programed  for  3  years,  the  resi- 
dential combined  heating  and  cooling 
program  for  5  years,  and  the  heating  and 
cooling  program  for  commercial  build- 
ings for  5  years. 

Among  the  amendments  Incorporated 
in  this  bill  are  a  provision  charging  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment with  establishing  and  operate 
ing  a  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Infor- 
mation Bank.  This  bank  will  collect,  re- 
view, process,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  solar  heating  and  cooling  in  order 
to  support  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and 
encourage  the  widespread  utilization  of 
information  related  to  solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  and  water. 

These  provisions  are  based  on  lan- 
guage in  the  Vanik  Solar  Energy  bill, 
H.R.  10810,  which  I  cosponsored.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
incorporates  in  section  10  language  simi- 
lar to  that  of  my  H.R.  12064.  This  lan- 
guage removes  Federal  legislative  or  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  on  mortgage  loans  or 
units  costs  to  the  extent  of  the  increase 
due  to  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
Tiie  additional  costs  might  include  but 
would  not  be  limited  to  equipment,  spe- 
cial insulation  and  construction  mate- 
rials, special  construction  techniques, 
and  the  auxiliary  heating  and  or  cooling 
systems.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  would  remove  a  very 
important  program  from  this  legislation, 
E.rd  should  be  defeated. 

For  some  decades,  private  inventors 
and  other  interested  individuals  have 
taken  the  lead  m  developing  the  tech- 
nology for  heating  and  cooling  buildings 
with  solar  energy.  Various  government 
agencies  have  supported  small  solar  re- 
search and  development  programs,  but 
only  in  this  decade  has  government  sup- 
port exceeded  $1  million  annually.  In  fis- 
cal year  1971,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  included  $1.2  million 
for  all  forms  of  solar  research,  with 
$540,000  devoted  specifically  to  research 
on  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings.  The 
NSF  budget  for  solar  research  and  de- 
velopment has  continued  to  grow  since, 
to  $1.66  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3.96 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $13.2 
million  for  the  current  year,  fiscal  year 
1974 — of  this  last  total,  $5.9  million  is 
being  spent  this  year  on  research  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  budget  for  all  forms 
of  solar  energy  conversion  for  this  cur- 
rent year  is  $600,000,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  this  year  pro- 
vides $200,000  for  that  piupose. 

H.R.  11864  according  to  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee's  report  is 
going  to  cost  an  estimated  $4.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  $8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $11.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  $12.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
and  $13.5  million  for  the  5th  year,  fiscal 
year  1979,  a  total  of  $50  million.  This  es- 
timate, which  Includes  agency  staff,  pro- 
totype development,  and  equipment  pur- 
chases costs  for  both  the  residential  and 
commercial  portions  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program,  appears  quite  reasonable 
considering  the  urgent  need  for  acting 
In  this  field,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  made  recently  for 
solar  energy  research  and  development 
as  part  of  the  President's  proposed  $11 
billion  energy  research  and  development 
budget  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  reasonable  and  practical.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  resort  to  solar  energy  wlU 
not  provide  any  short-run  solution  to 


our  immediate  and  urgent  energy 
needs — "solar  farms"  and  "solar  satel- 
lites" are  not  now  economically  feasible 
power  sources,  for  example.  But  if  we 
enact  and  implement  this  legislation,  we 
will  be  well  on  the  road  to  effective  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy  in  the  future,  help- 
ing solve  our  energy  needs  over  the  long 
run.  Solar  energy  is  clean,  it  creates  no 
pollution  and  requires  no  ••fuel."  depend- 
ing instead  on  a  free  and  a  limitless 
source  of  energy,  the  sun  itself.  Solar 
radiation  falling  on  our  rooftops  and 
sidewalks  amounts  to  17  watts  per  square 
foot. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2020,  solar 
energy  could  be  the  direct  or  indirect 
source  of  33  percent  of  total  building 
heating  and  cooling,  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  gas  fuel,  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's liquid  fuel,  and  20  perce.it  of  the 
Nation's  electricity.  TTiis  could  be 
achieved  only  if  we  initiate  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs 
now,  through  enactment  of  the  present 
bill  and  through  proper  follow-up  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  demonstration  proj- 
ects contemplated  by  this  bill  are  not  to 
be  placed  only  in  highly  dense  urban  cen- 
ters. The  use  of  energy  from  the  Sun 
must  also  be  demonstrated  on  the  farm 
and  in  rural  communities,  and  in  every 
climate.  This  is  of  utmost  Importance. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  ranking 
minority  member  and  other  members 
and  staff  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
for  their  dedication  and  fine  efforts  in 
developing  this  legislation.  I  respect- 
fully urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  full 
support  to  enactment  of  H.R.  11864, 
and  to  defeat  the  pending  amendment 
to  strike  section  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Barrett  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that 
there  has  been  such  evident  Interest  In 
this  bill  and  that  it  has  enjoyed  such 
uniform  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Obviously  it  is  a  needed  program. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  which  gave 
some  emphasis  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  country,  because  I  be- 
lieve a  great  deal  of  significant  work  can 
be  done  In  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of 
our  former  colleagues  who  Is  on  the  floor 
here  today.  I  have  reference  to  the  form- 
er Member  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  Miller,  who  has  had  an  Interest 
In  this  subject  for  many  years,  as  he  has 
on  every  subject  that  affects  the  national 
aeronautics  and  si>ace  program.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  have  the  gentleman 
here,  and  I  think  that  it  must  give  him  a 
particular  feeling  of  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
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ent  vhen  we  more  tdnifl  bill  forward,  since 
It  Is  one  In  wblch  be  has  bad  sucb  a 
great  interest. 

So.  "Mx.  Chainnaa.  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  distinguished  former  member  and 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Qeorge  Miller. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havlnc  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(BLR.  11864)  to  provide  for  the  early 
cmnmerdal  demonstration  of  the  tecii- 
nology  of  solar  heating  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  tiie  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  823.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  ai\y 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enfixossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  253,  nays  2, 
not  voting  174,  as  follows; 

(Sou  No.  33] 
TEAS— 253 


Abzug 
Adams 
Anderaon, 

cmur. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Badiiio 

Barrett 

Baunuta 

BenneU 

Bercl^nd 

BCTlU 
Blmegl 
Blester 

Blackburn 

Bo«K» 

Boiaad 

Bo  wen 

Bradrmas 

Brmsoo 

Brooks 
BroonifleM 


BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Bucbansn 

Burke,  na. 

Burke,  Mass. 

BuxIisoB,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ctaappell 

Ctark 

cuy 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni. 

CoUlna.  Tcz. 

Conabls 

CoDte 

Gorman 

OoogUla 

CroniJi 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Bobert 

W_  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dttvls,  Ga. 


Davis.  a.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dtggs 

Dlngell 

Downlnc 

Drtnan 

DulAl 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

KUberg 

Erlenbora 

Ekch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Cascatl 

Flndiey 

Fish 

Fisher 

Foley 

Foontaia 

Kramer 

F  Kiua 


Oaydoa 

Olalmo 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 

Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Grois 
Grover 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanua 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Muss. 
Helns 
HelstoJa 
Hicks 
Hoean 
Holt 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Koih 

Kujkendall 
Latta 
L«ggptt 
liehmau 
Mtlon 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFaU 
McKay 
Madonald 
Madden 
Madlpan 
Mahon 
Miliary 


C.-tue 


Mann 
Marazlti 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls.Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mei5viu.sky 

MlUord 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
WoorheRd,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Mobhcr 
Mess 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphr,  N.Y. 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 
Mix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara. 
O'Neill 
Owens 
ParriB 
Psiinian 
Patman 
Patten 
P!?rkln8 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poape 
Podeil 

PoA-el!.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Dl, 
Price,  Tex. 
Rail.sback 
Rt.ndall 
Ranyel 
Ilarlck 
Regula 
Reiiss 
Rleele 
Rinaido 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodiuo 
Koe 
Rogers 

NATS— -2 

Jordan 


Boncallo,  N.T, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.se 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasiu 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Sebelius 

beibcrliug 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Shuster 

Sikes  . 

Sisk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiara 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
.Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
TJllmen 
Vender  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
V.'antronner 
Wal-sh 
Wampler 
Whltten 
'Wldnall 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
2iwach 


NOT  VOTING-^174 


Abdnor 
Add&ubo 
Alexander 
Anderson.  HI, 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak, 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Brj.y 
Brtaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  ICch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burpener 
Burke,  Calif, 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Ccderberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonU. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cochran 
Coben 
CoJlier 
Con!  an 
Conyers 


Cotter 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Delaney 

Delienback 

De'Iums 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

(!u  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Caltf. 

K^h'.eman 

F.ood 

Flowers 

Flint 

Ford 

ForsythB 

Prellnghuyseti 

Frenzel 

Frey 

FroehlSch 

Pulton 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green,  Orcg. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hurbha 

Hr.Ktlnt's 

Hfbeit 

HenderaoB 

Hiiils 

Hin.^haw 

HullQeld 


Holtzmaa 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jone,?.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kluceynskl 

Kyros 

Landrrrebe 

Lajidrum 

Lent 

Lett 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKinncy 

McSpadden 

MallHard 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Matbtas,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakiey 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Prltcbsrd 

Qule 


Qulllen 

Eees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

RostenkowskX 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Gerni.Tin 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Shoup 

Skubuz 

Slack 


Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steel  man 

Steiger,  Arl7. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbletield 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Ner. 

Treen 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Waldle 


Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehxust 

Wiggins 

Wil.3on,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
■Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  na. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  SO. 

lou 


r 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of 
Cix'.ifornla. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  tJdall. 

I.tr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huy.-.en. 

Mr.  John.son  of  California  with  Mr.  dti 
Pont. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
jSUchigan. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  ProelUlch. 

Mr.  Kluczyuski  with  Mr.  Yonng  of  Georgia. 

Mr,  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Brotzman, 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rtipjje. 

Mr.  Dellunis  •with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Diikota. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Eazen. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Te.xas  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Flood  viith  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Roybal, 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  ■with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McKlnnoy. 

Mr.  Stubbletield  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Chambertaiu. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Qoldwater. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BroyhlU 
cf  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mcakley  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mi-s.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clau-.en. 

.'Jr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Oubser, 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texa4  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Aspia  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mrs.  Orimths  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Hruska. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Delienback. 

Mr.  MoSpadden  with  Mr.  Haetings. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  M&lllUrd. 

Mr   Roy  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  Conlan  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Minshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahonuk  with  Mr.  Htitchln- 
son. 

Mr.  Plowers  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  MtcheU  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Forsythe  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Wyatt  wltii  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  WTiitehurst  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Young  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Tbonoson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Steel- 
man. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  Thone  with  Mr.  Whaleii 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Wiggut . 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  AVIATION  INCENTIVE 
PAY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  imtU  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
on  aviation  incentive  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gnitleman  from  Ne'W 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPIRO  AGNEW'S  SECRET  SERVICE 
PROTECTION 

(Mr.  MOSS  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  Ids  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter.) 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
Spiro  Agnew.  private  citizen,  convicted, 
imder  sentence  for  3  years,  a  sentence 
rendered  following  a  plea  of  no  contest 
by  the  former  Vice  President,  and  char- 
acterized by  the  sentencing  Federal  mag- 
istrate as  the  eqtdvalent  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  departed  the  city  of  Washington 
accompanied  from  the  city  by  a  force  of 
from  12  to  21  Secret  Service  agents, 
bound  for  Los  Angeles  and  then  on  to 
Palm  Springs  for  an  8-day  vacation  and 
possibly  writing  period  for  his  new  book. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  under  a  clear  ruling  on  the 
claimed  authority  upon  which  the  Secret 
Service  relies  for  extending  this  costly 
protection,  made  the  unequivocal  com- 
ment that — 

I  consider  the  position  now  advanced  by 
the  DeparUnent  to  be  untenable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  practice  now 
vmderway  to  be  an  affront  to  every  tax- 
paying  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Just  briefly  say 
that  in  speaking  witli  tlie  spokesman  for 
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the  Secret  Service  last  evening,  I  waa 
told  I  could  have  the  information  of  the 
total  number  Involved  In  confidence.  I 
refused  it  because  I  intend  to  find  it  with- 
out any  stricture  of  confidence  on  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  an  outrageous  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
follows : 

COMPTROLl-ER    GeNESAL 

OP    THE    UNiTEa)    States, 
Washington.  DC,  Ftbruary  1,  1974. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Repreaentatircs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Me.  Moss:  This  refers  to  our  reports 
to  you  of  Decenaber  14,  1973,  and  January 
28,  1974,  dealing  in  part  with  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  Secret  Service  to  former  Vice 
President  Agnew  since  his  resignation.  We 
held  In  those  reports  that  there  is  no  statu- 
tory authority  for  Secret  Service  protection 
of  a  former  Vice  President,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  Presidential  directive  requesting 
that  such  protection  b©  provided  does  not 
constitute  legal  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Washington  Post  of  January  30,  1974, 
in  reporting  on  this  matter,  quotes  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Treasury  Department  as  saying 
that  the  Department's  position  is  that:  "the 
statute  authorizing  Secret  Service  protection 
is  not  exclusive  and  that  in  appropriate  cases 
the  President  may  authorize  a  Secret  Service 
protective  detalL  Although  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  speak  for  counsel  to  the 
President,  we  understand  that  the  President's 
authority  is  based  on  his  inherent  executive 
power."  (p.  A5.) 

Since  the  Department  has  raised  these  Is- 
sues, and  in  order  to  make  our  response  to 
your  request  complete,  we  offer  the  following 
comments  on  the  reported  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement. 

•We  consider  the  position  now  advanced 
by  the  Department  to  be  untenable."  The 
statute  authorizing  Secret  Service  protection 
is  18  n.S.C.  3056  la).  It  provides  in  this  re- 
spect as  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry,  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  Treasury  Department,  Is  authorized 
to  protect  the  i)erson  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  his  Immediate 
family,  the  President-elect,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  other  officer  next  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  office  of  President,  and  the 
Vice  President-elect;  protect  the  person  of  a 
former  President  and  his  wife  during  his  life- 
time, the  person  of  the  vridow  of  a  former 
President  -until  her  death  or  remarriage,  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President  until 
they  reach  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  such 
protection  Is  declined;  protect  the  person  of 
a  visiting  head  of  a  foreign  state  or  foreign 
government  and,  at  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Other  distinguished  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States  and  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States  performing  special  mis- 
siotu  tibrotid:  •  •  •  and  perform  such  other 
functions  and  duties  as  are  authorized  by 
law  *   »   •." 

(See  also  Public  Law  90-331  set  out  as  a 
note  to  18  VS.C.  3056,  providing  for  protec- 
tion of  "major  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  who  should  receive  such 
protection.") 

Section  3056(a)  of  title  18  thus  provides 
for  protection  of  an  Incumbent  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  of  a  Vice  President-elect,  and  for 
protection  of  a  former  President  during  his 
Ufetlme.  Moreover,  the  Congress  has  provided 
for  certain  services  and  facilities  to  be  made 
available  to  former  Vice  Presidents,  without 
including  provision  for  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection, (act  of  March  7,  1984,  Pub.  L.  88- 
277.  78  Stat.  163).  and  for  protection  of 
candidates  for  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential ollioe  (see  18  U.S.C.  3058  note). 
Former  Vice  Pre^ideute  are  not  among  those 


listed  in  18  VS.C.  3056 (a)  to  whom  protec- 
tion may  be  provided.  It  is  thus  beyond  ques- 
tion that  there  is  no  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  protection  of  former  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Treasury  Department  contends  how- 
ever that  the  President  has  "inherent  execu- 
tive power"  to  order  protection  of  perBozis 
not  within  the  statute.  We  believe  that  the 
President's  power  "miist  ftcm  either  from  an 
act  of  Congress  or  from  the  Constitution 
itself."  Youngstoun  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v. 
Saiiyer.  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  In  this  case. 
the  act  of  Congress  in  question,  as  already 
noted,  circumscribes  ar.y  power  the  Presi- 
dent might  otherwl.se  have,  in  this  respect,  by 
listing  those  classes  of  persons  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  Secret  Service  Is  re- 
Fponslble,  without  Including  former  Vice 
Presidents. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional authority,  we  note  that  section  3066(a) 
gives  the  President  certain  discretionary  au- 
thority to  order  protection  of  dlstmguished 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States  (other 
than  heads  of  state)  or  of  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  performing 
special  missions  abroad,  and  we  are  aware 
that,  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  of 
January  5,  1971,  Pub.  L.  91-661,  84  Stat. 
1940,  which  added  that  discretionary  pro- 
vision to  18  U.8.C.  3066(a) ,  It  Is  said  that  the 
President  has  "Inherent  constitutional  au- 
thority" to  direct  the  Secret  Service  to  per- 
form the  functions  authorized  by  the  act, 
and  that  the  law  Is  Intended  merely  to  clari- 
fy the  responsibilities  of  the  Secret  Service 
In  this  respect.  8.  Rept.  91-1463,  91st  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  2.  However,  the  circumstances  there 
Involved  were  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  traditionally  provided  protection  for  for- 
eign visitors  under  its  general  responsibili- 
ties for  state  visits,  that  this  vras  considered 
to  be  a  "foreign  affairs  function,"  and  that 
the  bill  merely  transferred  the  existing  re- 
sponsibuity  from  the  State  Department  to 
the  Secret  Service.  We  would  agree  that,  un- 
der his  constitutional  duties  to  "receive  Am- 
bassadors and  other  public  Ministers"  (arti- 
cle II,  section  3)  and  to  make  treaties  sub- 
ject to  Senate  advice  and  consent  (article 
II,  section  2),  the  President  can  provide  for 
protection  of  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
to  this  countrv-  or  of  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States  while  they  are  abroad. 
Whether  he  could  order  the  Secret  Ser%ice 
to  take  over  such  functions  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  without  statutory  author- 
ity It  is  unnecessary  to  decide,  since  the 
Congress  saw  fit  to  gire  him  specific  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose.  However.  In 
that  situation,  it  is  clear  that  the  claim  of 
liiherent  executive  power  finds  Its  Justifica- 
tion In  furtherance  of  the  Presidents  per- 
formance of  a  constitutional  duty,  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  aflTairs.  No  such  justification 
appears  to  be  present  in  this  case.  Accord- 
ingly, the  claim  here  of  Inherent  executive 
power  Is  without  foundation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ElME«  B.  STA.^TS, 

Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  the  House  for  the  persist- 
ent efforts  he  has  made  to  divorce  the 
Secret  Service  from  Spiro  Agnew.  who  is 
now  accompanied  by  agents  of  the  Serv- 
ice, visituig  a  crony  in  California. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secret  Service  last  Oc- 
tober 23  in  an  effort  to  find  out  why  and 
by  what  authority  the  Secret  Service  was 
still   protecting   Spiro   Agnew.   I   again 
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c(»imend  the  gentleman  and  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  commend  him  for  expos- 
ing this  outrageous  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  ronarks  and  a  series  of  letters 
follow  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters 
to  which  I  have  made  reference  follow: 

October  23,  1973. 
Mr.  Jamks  J.  Rowuer, 
Chief,  Secret  Service, 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Rowi,«y:  Please  advise  nxe 
whether  Secret  Service  agents  are  still  as- 
signed to  former  Vice  President  Agnew  and, 
if  so,  the  statutory  authority  for  such 
assignment. 

Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Gross. 

Departuknt  or  thi  Treasxjrt, 

U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  29, 1973. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  We  have  received  your 
communication  of  October  23,  1973,  concern- 
ing the  protection  of  former  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew. 

In  this  regard,  protection  of  the  former 
Vice  President  Is  In  effect,  for  a  period  of 
time,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Umted  SUtes. 

If  we  c»n  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Warner,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Director. 

October  31,  1973. 
Mr.  John  W.  Warner,  Jr., 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Department  of  the   Treasury,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Warner  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  29. 

Please  advise  me  the  date  on  which  Presi- 
dent Nlion  ordered  Secret  Service  protection 
for  former  Vice  President  Agnew,  the  nature 
of  the  directive,  the  duration  of  such  protec- 
tion, and  the  statutory  authority  for  such  an 
order. 

Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Gross. 

Department  op  the  TREAStniT, 

U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  8,  1973. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  ThU  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  31,  1973. 

The  United  States  Secret  Service  received 
a  verbal  Presidential  directive  to  provide 
protection  for  former  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew  on  October  l<t,  1978.  This  directive 
was  followed  up  in  writing  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  on  October 
11,  1973.  The  directive  stated  that  protection 
would  be  provided  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Warner,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Director. 

November  9,  1973. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shxtltz, 

The  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Shultz:  Please  provide  me  with 


•  copy  of  your  directive  of  October  11.  1073 
to  the  Secret  Service  regarding  the  assign- 
ment of  agents  to  former  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

Sincerely,  1 

1  H.  R.  Gross. 

The  Secretary 

op  the  TREASrHT. 

Washington,  DC.  November  27j  1973. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representativta, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  As  you  requested  In  your 
letter  of  November  9.  1973,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  my  directive  of  October  11,  1973,  to  the 
Director,  United  States  Secret  Service,  re- 
questing him  to  provide  a  detaU  for  the  pro- 
tection of  former  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  A  copy 
of  the  President's  request  to  which  that  di- 
rective refers  Is  also  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C  ,  October  10, 1973. 

MEMORANDUM    POH   THE    SECRETART    OP 
THE     TREASURY 

Subject:  Protection  of  former  Vice  President. 
You  are  hereby  requested  to  direct  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  to  provide  a  de- 
tail for  the  protection  of  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  T.  Agnew  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  I 

I      Richard  Nixon. 

The  Secretary 
of  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  October  11, 1973. 
memorandum  for  the  director,  U.S. 

SECRET     SERVICE 

Subject:    Protection   of   Former   Vice   Presi- 
dent. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the 
President,  a  copy  of  wiUch  is  attached,  you 
are  hereby  requested  to  provide  a  detaU  for 
the  protection  of  former  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
George  P.  Shultz. 


POOD— THE   DIMINISHING 
NECESSITY 

<Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Globe  ran  a  very 
fine  article  in  its  Sunday  edition  entitled 
"Pood— The  Diminishing  Necessity" 
which  I  commend  to  each  Member's  at- 
tention. Simply  stated,  the  world  is  fac- 
ing critical  food  shortages  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  next  few  years  will  find  us 
spending  much  time  pondering  and  de- 
bating the  domestic  and  foreign  ramifi- 
cations of  this  "diminishing  necessity." 

Although  the  food  supply  situation 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  yet  found  out 
about  it.  Last  year,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  distribute  seeds  and 
plants  for  use  in  home  gardens.  This  leg- 
islation would  cost  a  minimal  amount, 
yet  result  in  the  production  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  nutritious  food  so  necessary, 
not  just  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but  to 
everyone  in  this  country.  If  the  energy 
crisis  has  taught  us  one  thing,  it  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  begin  to  reexam- 
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ine  our  lifestyles  and  strive  for  a  new 
level  of  self  stifflclency  in  all  things.  ITie 
energy  crisis  will  have  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  food  prices.  The  level  of  food  pro- 
duction will  drop,  access  to  the  market 
Place  for  many  will  be  more  difficult 
transportation  and  production  related 
costs  as  well  as  a  still  uncontained  infia- 
tion  will  see  food  costs  Increase  still  fur- 
ther. And  yet,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintains  that  they  see  no  need 
for  enactment  of  the  seed  and  plant  biU 
lor  the  reasons  stated  in  the  following 
report : 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17    1974 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoACE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  H.  R.  9468,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Apicul- 
ture to  distribute  seeds  and  plants  for  use 

"■  H.'  R^iel         ^^'"^  *^*  '*°'*  P"'P°^ 

The  Department  does  not  recommend  en- 
actment of  these  bills. 

The  bills  would  provide  seeds  and  plants 
for  use  in  home  gardens  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. As  you  arc  aware,  the  food  stamp 
amendments  found  in  Public  Law  93-«6 
changed  the  definition  of  "food"  to  permit 
the  use  of  food  stamps  to  purchase  seeds  and 
plants  for  use  m  gardens  to  produce  food 
lor  the  personal  consumption  of  elielble 
households.  Since  this  provision  has  already 
been  Implemented  to  benefit  needy  low- 
income  families,  the  Department  believes  the 
objectives  of  H.  R.  9468  have  been  substan- 
tially accomplished. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  93-86  requires 
^ch  State  to  implement  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  in  every  one  of  Its  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions by  no  later  than  June  30,  1974  un- 
less a  State  can  demonstrate  that  it  Is  Im- 
possible or  impracticable  to  do  so  In  a  par- 
ticular area.  It  is  anticipated  that  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  had  previously 
relied  upon  the  Federal  Food  Distribution 
Program  wUl  be  receiving  food  stamp  as- 
sistance. AU  households  in  those  areas  who 
are  eligible  for  such  assistance  wlU  be  able 
to  purchase  seeds  and  plants  with  their  food 
stamps. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises   that    there    Is    no    objection    to    the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely, 

Clayton  Yetjtter, 

Acting  Secretary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  given  this  situation 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Its  report  is 
not  only  highly  unsatisfactory,  it  is  vir- 
tually meaningless  in  the  context  of  to- 
day's rising  food  prices  and  potential 
domestic  and  world  shortages. 

Again,  I  must  urge  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Poage,  to  begin  hearings 
on  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Expeditious  action  is  required 
for  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  American 
people  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  produce  food  in  their  own  gardens  if 
they  so  desire. 

[From   the  Boston   Sunda,y   Globe,  Feb.    10, 
1974]    ■ 
Food — The  Diminishing  Necessity 
(By  Richard  M.  Welntraub) 

A  restaurant  owner  In  Revere  complained 
recently  thaat  he  was  having  trouble  getting 
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enough  tomatoes  to  make  Ms  sauces  and 
that  the  cost  of  garlic  had  quadrupled. 

Supermarket  advertisements  urge  consum- 
ers to  buy  meats  now  bef(xe  they  become 
scarce  and  more  expensive. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  called 
not  too  long  ago  for  a  world  food  conference. 

Bakers  speak  in  alarmist  terms  of  the  $1.00 
loaf  of  bread. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  argument 
could  be  made  that  there  really  Is  no  prob- 
lem with  food  availability,  other  than  man- 
made  problems. 

The  restaurant  owner.  It  could  be  said.  Is 
stiffering  from  kinks  in  the  distribution  sys- 
tem; supermarket  owners  might  simply  be 
creating  a  panic  situation  leading  up  to  fur- 
ther price  Increases;  Kissinger  could  be  try- 
ing to  divert  attention  from  oil  and  Water- 
gate and  the  bakers  just  might  be  trying  to 
get  a  bigger  slice  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
world  near  brink 

There  Is  another  situation,  though,  that 
really  cant  be  argued  with,  one  that  por- 
tends greater  problems  for  all  men  than  the 
present  petroleum  situation  for  industrialized 
nations.  The  world,  in  brief.  Is  teetering  dan- 
geroiisly  on  the  edge  of  a  chronic  food  short- 
age and  the  United  States,  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Is  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  So  far.  nothing  has  been 
done. 

In  the  draft  of  a  paper  prepared  for  an 
upcoming  conference  in  London,  Harvard 
Business  School  Prof.  Ray  Goldberg  writes: 

"In  1966  we  had  3.4  billion  people  in  the 
world  and  we  were  concerned  with  a  wheat 
carryover  (surplus)  of  555  million  bushels  in 
the  United  States.  In  1974  with  500  miUion 
more  people  in  the  world,  we  are  even  more 
concerned  with  a  wheat  carryover  of  even 


less — now  estimated  to  tje  approximately  200 
million  bushels  ;the  lowest  sinoe  WW  II). 

"Of  even  more  concern  is  that  many  U-S. 
farmers  have  already  sold  their  wheat  to  ex- 
porters for  the  faU  of  1S74  and  have  yet  to 
plant  it,  let  alone  grow  and  harvest  it." 

FEW  SDXPLTTS  areas 

What  makes  this  situation  so  alarming  is 
that  the  United  States,  along  with  Canada 
and  sometimes  AustraUa,  has  become  the 
world's  only  area  of  grain  surpluses. 

If  the  Russian  or  the  Japanese  wants 
to  spend  his  Increased  earnings  on  bettering 
his  diet,  he  must  come  to  the  United  States 
to  get  the  grain  to  fatten  cattle.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  needs  to  buy  grain  to  ward 
off  famine,  the  United  States,  directly  or  in- 
directly, is  about  the  only  possible  supplier. 

Or  if  there  is  drought  or  natural  disaster 
which  dastroys  crops  and  emergency  relief 
supplies  on  a  massive  scale  are  needed,  it  is 
to  this  country  that  the  relief  agencies 
must  turn.  There  Is  no  alternative. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  US,  as  of  now, 
really  has  no  plan  to  protect  either  its  own 
people  or  those  elsewhere  who  might  be  in 
desperate  need. 

Ten  years  ago  the  problem  for  the  United 
States  was  nut  how  to  get  enough  food  to 
meet  requirements  but  what  to  do  with  all 
the  surpluses.  Storage  areas  were  filled  to 
overflowing;  farmers  were  paid  NOT  to  cul- 
tivate land  and  huge  food  aid  programs,  such 
as  Food  for  Peace,  were  developed. 

Now,  all  that  Is  changed.  Under  the  triple 
pressure  of  Increasing  worldwide  popula- 
tion, drought  In  wide  areas  of  the  world  and 
rapidly  expanding  standards  of  living  lead- 
ing to  Increased  food  consumption,  the  US 
has  become  the  major  marketplace  for  world 
food  supplies. 

WORLD  GRAIN  TRADE  BALANCES 
Pillion  metric  tons) 


FOREIGN  PRESSURES 


Tills  means  that  the  US  consumer  must 
compete  right  along  with  the  Japanese  or 
Russian  consumer  for  the  produce  of  the 
nation's  farms.  This  has  its  Implications 
both  for  prices  and  availability  of  foodstuffs. 
In  addition,  there  is  fierce  competition  for 
the  fertilizer  which  is  used  to  increase  crop 
productivity.  As  Goldberg  notes: 

•'The  US  food  system,  that  for  the  past  25 
years  had  been  insulated  from  the  world  food 
system  because  of  high  US  farm  supports, 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  world 
food  system  in  terms  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

"This  fact  became  emphasized  when  price 
controls  were  placed  on  US  processed  food 
products  and  overseas  buyers  were  bidding 
raw  material  food  supplies  away  from  US 
processors.  This  also  was  evident  when  fer- 
tilizer price  controls  were  put  on  In  the 
United  States  while  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
raised  their  prices  180  percent  in  October 
1973.  US  supplies  were  being  bid  away  In 
the  markets  and  controls  were  lifted.  Prices 
for  nitrogen  fertilizer  had  risen  from  $65  a 
ton  to  $110  a  ton  by  January  1974." 

Added  to  this  is  a  generally  increasing 
shortage  of  fertilizers  due  to  shortages  ot 
petroleum-related  products  used  to  make 
them. 

This  general  food  situation,  coupled  with 
the  Arab  use  of  oil  as  a  foreign  policy  weap- 
on, has  led  some  In  this  country  to  caU  for 
the  use  of  this  country's  food  situation  as 
a  foreign  policy  tool. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  the  world -renowned  professor  of  nu- 
trition at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  argued: 
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CEAIN    DEFICITS 

(Wheat,    coarse    grain   and   milled    rice   In 
millions  of  tons.) 

1964-«5,  10.6;  1969-70—1971-72,  15.6;  1971- 
72,  18.4;  1972-73^.4;  and  1973-74.  30.3. 

"WhUe  aU  of  us  may  have  bad  reservations 
about  certain  aspects  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  can 
all  take  pride  over  the  fact  that  without  any 
possible  doubt,  during  that  period,  our  coun- 
try has  been  the  world's  chief  bulwark 
against  hunger.  ...  In  some  cases  famines 
have  been  relieved.  In  many  cases  they  have 
been  averted.  The  good  will  resultant  from 
these  measures  has  been  enormovts  and  has 
often  dispelled  the  fear  and  distrust  which  a 
nation  as  large  and  powerful  as  ours  normally 
engenders." 

wheat  deals  bust 

Mayer  went  on  to  argue  that  the  huge, 
governmentaUy  unsupervised  deals  between 
private  firms  and  foreign  buyers,  such  as 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  endanger- 
ing this  longstanding  U.S.  policy  and  ulti- 
mately will  lead  to  higher  prices  in  the  U.S. 

".  .  .we  risk  abdicating  much  of  our  In- 
fluence (and  potential  profit)  In  using  In- 
ternationally our  chief  national  resource, 
the  products  of  our  agriculture,"  Mayer  said. 
He  then  advocated  the  creation  of  a  central 
authority  to  develop  a  food  policy  and  over- 
see foreign  grain  and  soybean  trade. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Mayer  argued  that 
the  recent  huge  wheat  sales  to  the  So\'let 
Union  not  only  upset  the  U.S.  economy,  but 
subsidized  Russian  foreign  policy  since  Mos- 


cow was  exporting  grain  to  India,  Bangladesh 
and  Egypt  (just  before  the  October  war)  at 
the  same  time  it  was  importing  wheat  from 
the  U.S. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  sell  heavily  sub- 
sldi2sed  American  grain  to  Russia — at  a  cost 
to  the  American  consumer — only  to  have 
them  use  It  for  their  purposes,"  Mayer  said. 

"Egypt  and  Iraq  had  drastic  shortfalls  (in 
grain  last  year)  and  couldn't  have  launched 
military  adventures  without  Russian  grain," 
he  continued. 

Mayer  argued  that  the  use  of  food  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool  is  not  "blackmail." 

NOT    BLACKMAIL 

"It's  not  blackmailing  people  if  we  say. 
If  you  cut  down  availability  of  oil,  then  we 
will  have  to  cut  down  production  since  our 
farmers  and  Industry  needs  oil  to  keep  pro- 
duction at  a  high  level.  If  we  have  to  make 
choices,  we  wiU  feed  our  friends — like  the 
Dutch — ^rather  than  those  who  deniftd  the 
Increased  production  to  us  to  start  with." 
he  said. 

From  a  strict  "national  Interest"  argument, 
Mayer  said  it  also  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  let  food  prices  rise,  since  that  would  lead 
to  vastly  Increased  earnings  from  exports. 

"If  we  protect  the  poor  and  the  elderly — 
perhaps  through  a  policy  which  provides 
suflBclent  reserves  for  supplementary  food 
programs — then  it  is  In  our  national  Interest 
to  have  food  prices  go  up,"  he  said. 

Goldberg  does  not  share  all  of  Mayer's 
views  on  the  use  of  food  as  a  foreign  policy 


tool,  but  he  argues  urgently  both  for  national 
and  International  food  policies,  noting  that 
even  a  minimal  crop  failure  in  the  US 
would  have  severe  repercussions  for  people 
around  the  world. 

"Wheat,  corn,  barley,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
sugar  all  have  practically  doubled  in  price 
In  the  past  12  months.  These  raw  materials 
prices  have  been  translated  Into  high  retail 
food  prices  all  over  the  world  ...  In  addition, 
the  low  inventories  of  most  crops  add  more 
price  pressure  as  most  users  are  anxious 
buyers  almost  to  the  point  of  hoarding,"  he 
says. 

"What  Is  needed,  of  course,  is  some  kind 
of  national  and  world  food  reserve  policy." 

Even  the  development  of  reserves  (food 
stored  against  emergency  on  humanitarian 
needs)  would  create  further  pressure  on  the 
market,  Goldberg  noted,  but  that  Is  a  better 
situation  than  not  having  the  reserves  at 
all. 

The  existence  of  reserves  would  have  a 
three-fcrid  objective: 

To  protect  the  American  consumer  who  is 
being  "whlplashed"  by  the  frantic  scramble 
for  available  food  supplies. 

To  provide  a  cushion  against  the  possibility 
of  a  bad  harvest  in  this  country. 

To  leave  the  US  at  least  some  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  to  use  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses abroad  as  has  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  the   country. 

Doing  less  than  this  leaves  both  the  ITS 
and  the  world  In  a  perilous  situation  bc«^Jer- 
Ing  on  the  disastroxis. 
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SOVIET  JEWRY:  RECOMMENDA- 
TION BY  THE  CONSULTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Strasbourg,  PYance,  and 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  two  reports  prepared  for  the  assem- 
bly's Committee  on  European  Non- 
Member  Coimtries. 

The  report  I  present  today  is  on 
the  situation  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  plan  to  introduce 
In  the  Record  a  second  report — on  the 
situation  in  Greece — at  a  later  date. 

The  report  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  the 
basis  for  a  consultative  assembly  de- 
bate held  January  21,  1974.  The  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  the  assembly  that 
day  is  identical  to  the  draft  recommenda- 
tion appearing  as  section  I  of  the  report 
reprinted  below. 

This  report  and  the  recommendation 
resulting  frwn  it  are  valuable  docu- 
ments well  worth  our  time  in  any  event, 
but,  I  think,  of  especial  interest  because 
of  the  source  of  these  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  have 
Mily  a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  various  in- 
ternational organizations  that  link  many 
of  the  European  nations.  While  my  pri- 
mary interest  is  the  report  reprinted  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  it  may 
be  useful  to  quote  briefly  at  this  point 
from  the  1974  Press  Guide  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Eur(^)e: 

Facts  and  Figukes  Aboxjt  the  Council 
origins,  aims,  membexskip 

The  Council  of  Europe  waa  the  first  po- 
litical organisation  to  be  created  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  remains  the  widest  by  mem- 
bership. Its  Statute,  which  endowed  It  with 
a  Committee  of  Ministers  and  a  Consulta- 
tive (parlijunentary)  Assembly,  was  signed 
on  6  May  1949  In  London  and  the  head- 
quarters were  established  In  Strasbourg  the 
saune  year. 

Although  the  European  scene  25  years 
later  la  different  in  many  ways,  the  Council's 
alms  remain  unchanged :  to  work  for  greater 
Eurc^jean  unity,  to  Improve  the  conditions  of 
life  and  develop  human  values  in  Europe, 
and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  parUamen- 
tatfy  democracy,  the  rule  of  law  and  human 
rights.  Any  European  State  can  become  a 
member  provided  it  accepts  these  principles. 
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(In  one  case,  a  member  country,  Greece,  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Council  In  1969 
because  she  was  no  longer  able  to  fulfill  these 
conditions) . 

The  ten  founder  countries  were:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France.  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Further  countries  to  Join  were:  Greece  and 
Turkey  (1949),  Iceland  (1950),  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (1951),  Austria  (1956). 
Cyprus  (1961),  Switzerland  (1963),  Malta 
1965). 

The  Organisation  has  seventeen  member 
countries  In  1974  and  represents  the  Joint 
interests  of  some  310  million  Europeans.  .  .  . 

BRIEFLT,    HOW    IT   OPERATES 

The  results  of  the  Council's  work  are  ob- 
tained by  fiexlble  methods  of  co-operation 
between  parliamentarians.  Ministers,  govern- 
ment officials  and  experts,  working  together 
to  harmonise  member  countries'  policies  and 
to  adopt  common  standards  and  practices. 

The  parliamentary  Assembly  threshes  out, 
in  public,  issues  of  European  Importance  and 
puts  its  recommendations  for  Joint  action  by 
governments  to  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 
The  Ministers,  or  their  Deputies,  decide  on 
the  action  to  be  taken  and  direct  the  Coun- 
cil's work.  Parliamentary  committees  prepare 
th3  plenary  sessions  o'  the  Assembly;  govern- 
mental expert  committees  carry  out  work  for 
the  Ministers  r.nd  also  put  proposals  for  Joint 
action  to  them. 

Part  of  the  Council's  work  Is  carried  out  by 
Institutions  set  up  specially  for  the  purpose 
e.g.  the  Exiropean  Commission  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Court  of  Human  Rights,  the  Eu- 
ropean Youth  Foiindation,  the  European 
Conference  of  Local  Authorities  etc.  With 
the  Increasing  technicality  of  many  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  conferences  of  specialised 
Ministers  have  also  become  a  major  feature 
of  the  Council's  programme.  The  Council's 
all  round  the  year  work  Is  ser\-ed  by  a  perma- 
nent international  Secretariat  in  Strasbourg. 

FARLIAMENTABY    ASSEMBLY 

The  "Consultative  Assembly"  Is  the  parlia- 
ment (not  to  be  confused  with  the  European 
Parliament  of  the  9-country  European  Com- 
munities which  has  its  offices  in  Luxem- 
boiu-g  but  holds  most  of  its  sessions  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Council  of  Europe  buUdlng 
in  Strasbourg).  When  created  In  1949  it  was 
the  first  International  parliament  in  his- 
tory. 

Although  without  legislative  powers,  the 
Assembly  acts  as  the  "motor"  of  the  Council, 
Lnitlating  European  action  In  key  areas  by 
addressing  Recommendations  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ministers.  As  the  widest  parliamentary 
forum  in  Western  Europe,  the  Assembly  also 
acts  as  the  "conscience"  of  the  area  by  voic- 
ing its  opinions  on  Important  current  Issues. 
These  are  embodied  'n  Assembly  Resolutions. 
There  are  also  "Writien  Declarations"  which 
commit  only  the  signatories.  (Voting  require- 


ments: Recommendation,  two-thirds  major- 
ity; Resolution,  simple  majority;  Quorum 
69) 

The  Assembly  can  check  on  tiie  fate  of 
their  Recommendations  by  written  questions 
at  any  time  or  by  parliamentary  questions  for 
oral  answer  addressed  to  th«  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  when  he  presents  the 
ministerial  progress  report  to  the  Assembly  at 
each  session. 

The  Assembly  can  also  give  Its  opinion  on 
current  problems  of  the  day  by  employing 
"urgent  procedure"  to  Introduce  a  debate 
(e.g.  the  situation  in  Czeiihoelovakia,  1968; 
the  free  movement  of  peoples  In  Europe, 
1973) |A] 

Political  debate  is  held  at  each  of  the 
Assembly's  meetings,  on  aome  major  cur- 
rent problem  facing  Europe  (e.g.  East-West 
detente,  the  Middle  East,  relations  with  the 
USA,  or  domestic  European  problems) . 

An  annuaJ  colloquy  of  parliamentarians 
and  Ministers  takes  place  once  a  year,  in 
December,  to  discuss  a  political  question  of 
current  importance. 

Up  to  1970  the  Assembly  had  147  members 
(and  an  equal  number  of  substitutes).  With 
the  withdrawal  of  Greece,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  140,  but  three  of  the  seats  (Cy- 
prus) have  been  vacant  since  1965  due  to 
Internal  difficulties. 

Delegations  to  the  Assembly  vary  in  size 
from  3  seats  for  countries  with  small  popu- 
lations to  18  for  those  with  large  ones.  Dele- 
gation are  appointed  by  national  parlia- 
ments from  among  their  own  members  and 
reflect  in  general  the  strength  of  political 
parties  In  the  home  parliament.  For  the  first 
time  in  October  1973  a  member  State,  France, 
appointed  Communist  representatives  to  the 
Assembly. 

Members  sit  In  the  Chamber  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  Individual  names  and  not  in 
national  or  party  groups.  Ttiere  are  however 
multinational  political  groups  of  Liberals, 
Christian  Democrats,  Socialists  and  Inde- 
pendents (Conservatives) . 

Observers:  although  non-European  states 
cannot  become  members,  »  small  observer 
delegation  from  the  Israel  parliament  has 
attended  Assembly  sessions  since  1958,  but 
the  Assembly  decided  in  1965  that,  until 
further  notice,  applications  for  observer 
status  would  only  be  considered  from  Euro- 
pean States. 

Sessions :  The  Assembly  holds  a  public  one- 
week  meeting  3  times  a  year,  in  Strasbourg 
(normally  May/ September/ January) . 

Most  European  organlsattons  were  created 
following  proposals  from  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  send  their  progress  reports  to  be 
considered  by  the  Assembly;  also  organisa- 
tions not  restricted  to  Etuope,  in  order  to 
gain  Interest  and  support  of  European  par- 
liamentarians. 

The  Assembly  holds  an  annual  Joint  meet- 
ing with  the  European  Parliament  of  the 
Communities  on  a  subject  of  topical  inter- 
est. .  .  . 
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Parliamentarians  from  non-member  coun- 
tries often  attend  Assembly  sessions  for  cx- 
changes  of  views  .  .  . 

Parliamentary  committees:  13  specialised 
committees  hold  periodic  meetings  through- 
out the  year  to  prepare  work  and  reports  for 
debate  by  the  Assembly.  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  leading  members  and 
meeting  at  least  3  times  a  year,  can  take 
decisions  between  Assembly  sittings. 

COMMITTEE     OF     MINISTERS 

The  Committee,  composed  of  the  17  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  member  countries,  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  for  common  action 
by  member  governments.  It  decides  on  rec- 
ommendations addressed  to  it  by  the  parlia- 
mentary Assembly  or  on  proposals  submitted 
by  expert  governmental  committees. 

Decisions  can  take  the  form  of:  a  Resolu- 
tion containing  common  measures  recom- 
mended to  governments;  or  a  Convention  or 
Agreement  binding  on  the  States  which  ratify 
them  (about  80  concluded  since  1949).  The 
Committee  of  Ministers  also  consults  on  ma- 
jor political  Issues  of  common  European  con- 
cern. 

The  Ministers  normally  meet  twice  a  year 
to  review  progress  in  European  co-operation 
and  to  direct  the  Council's  work:  in  Decem- 
ber in  Paris  and  in  May  in  Strasbourg  (for 
annual  colloquy  with  parliamentarians,  see 
above).  In  between  the  Ministers'  Deputies, 
usually  Ambassadors,  who  are  appointed  as 
Permanent  Representatives  of  their  govern- 
ment to  the  Council  of  Europe  and  are  mostly 
resident  In  Strasbourg,  meet  about  ten  times 
a  year  to  execute  the  Council's  business.  They 
have  the  same  powers  of  decision  as  the  Min- 
isters. Ministerial  meetings  are  not  public. 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  (and  therefore  also  of  the  Min- 
isters' Deputies)  Is  taken  In  turn  following 
the  alphabetical  order  of  countries.  It  changes 
twice  a  year  after  sessions  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  i.e.  after  December  and  May. 

Most  decisions  of  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters (and  of  their  Deputies)  are  by  major- 
ity vote,  simple  or  %;  unanimity  is  neces- 
sary In  some  important  instances.  Some  com- 
mon activities  are  arranged  between  a  lim- 
ited group  of  members  States;  these  are 
called  Partial  Agreement  activities. 

Human  rights  are  a  major  concern  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  I  find  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  1974  Press  Guide  opens 
with  the  following  paragraph: 

UPHOLDING    HI7MAN    RIGHTS 

With  the  Eur(^>e  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  signed  in  1950  the  Council  of  Eurc^>e 
instituted  a  unique  international  guarantee 
for  basic  rights  and  freedoms — the  first  in 
world  history.  The  Convention,  which  en- 
tered into  force  In  1953,  covers  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  civil  and  political  rights  en- 
shrined In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  1948. 

The  Council  of  Europe  countries  alone 
have  succeeded  In  transforming  the  general 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  Into 
legal  obligations  by  creating  a  working  sys- 
tem of  international  Judicial  guarantee  for 
human  rights.  Moreover,  the  Eiirc^>ean  Con- 
vention serves  as  an  example  to  other  regions 
of  the  world. 

The  rights  defined  by  the  Convention  are 
safeguarded  by  two  Independent  bodies:  a 
Commission  and  a  Court,  as  well  as  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe. 

Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  Council  of  Europe 
member  States  have  ratified  the  Convention 
and  are  thus  bound  by  It.  France  signed  the 
Convention  In  1950  and  Swlteerlaud  in  1972. 
Both  are  expected  to  ratify  In  the  near 
future. 

And  It  is  the  Council's  preeminence 
in  human  rights  that  makes  the  follow- 
ing report  of  more  than  casual  interest: 


Council  of  Euxope, 
CoNSEiL  Di  LIlmoPE, 

Decemher  17,  1973. 
(Consultative  Assembly — Doc.  3374] 
Report   on  ths   Sitijation   or  trk   Jewish 

COMMUMITT   IN   THE   SOVIET   UNION 

(Rapporteur:  Mr  Ahlmark) 

I.   DRAFT    RECOMMENDATION 

Presented  by  the  Committee  on  Euorpean 
Non -Member  Countries  (Unanimously  ad<^t- 
ed  by  the  committee  on  12  December  1973. 
Members  of  the  committee:  Mr.  Hofer  (Chair- 
man), MM  Jung,  Gessner  (Vice-Chairmen) , 
Ahens,  Ahlmark,  Amason,  Mrs.  Cattaneo- 
Petrini,  MM  CoUina  G,  CorneUssen,  Ertug,  La 
Combe,  Mason  (alternate:  Mendelson) 
Mende,  Mrs.  Munkebye,  MM  Nothomb  (al- 
ternate: Adriaensens) ,  Oestergaard,  Rad- 
Inger,  Reale,  Wall.  NB  The  names  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  vote  are  In  italic.  Sec- 
retaries of  the  committee:  MM  Massle  and 
Rlnghelm.] 

The  Assembly, 

1.  Recalling  Its  Recommendation  632 
(1971)  on  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  USSR; 

2.  Noting  with  satisfaction  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
granted  permits  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  beginning  of  1971; 

3.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  continued 
harassments  of  Soviet  Jews  who  apply  for 
exit  visas  and  of  the  rejection  of  many  such 
applications  without  any  valid  reason; 

4.  Concerned  by  the  grave  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  arbitrary  separation  of 
families; 

5.  Deeply  concerned  by  the  repeated  reports 
of  police  harassment  arbitrary  arrests  and 
show  trials  directed  against  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
weU  as  by  the  situation  of  those  prisoners 
already  condemned; 

6.  Concerned  at  the  possibility  of  further 
actions  against  Soviet  Jewish  citizens  who 
apply  for  exist  visas  on  the  basis  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination; 

7.  Concerned  at  expressions  of  so-called 
anti-Slonist  propaganda  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  Is  often  indistinguishable  from  antl- 
semltlsm  and  liable  to  provoke  latent  antl- 
semitism; 

8.  Concerned  further  at  the  continued  re- 
striction of  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
practise  their  religion,  to  maintain  Jewish 
culttiral  life  (books,  periodicals,  theatres, 
etc.)  and  to  use  in  print  or  to  Icam  Jewish 
languages  such  as  Yiddish  and  Hebrew; 

9.  Mindful  of  the  alms  of  the  current  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co-operation  In 
Europe  and.  in  particular,  of  Chapter  in 
("Co-operation  in  humanitarian  and  other 
fields")  of  the  final  reconunendations  of  the 
preceding  Helsinki  consultations; 

10.  Recommends  that  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  Invite  member  governments  to 
urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to  contribute 
further  to  the  Improvement  of  East-West 
relations,  and  thus  also  to  act  In  the  spirit 
of  the  current  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe,  by  taking  the  follow- 
ing measures : 

1.  by  removing  the  obstacles  and  by 
simplifying  and  speeding  up  the  procedures 
for  granting  exit  permits  to  those  Jews  who, 
for  various  reasons,  wish  to  emigrate; 

11.  by  guaranteeing  that  no  repressive 
actions  will  be  taken  against  Soviet  Jews 
claiming  this  elementary  right  to  leave  the 
country  In  pursuance  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination; 

ill.  by  granting  the  Jewish  community  the 
cultural  and  religious  rights  guaranteed  to 
all  national  and  ethnic  groups  on  a  basis  of 


complete  equality  by  Article  123  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  USSR; 

It.  by  expressly  prohibiting  anti-semltic 
propaganda  in  the  form  of  books  or  other 
publications  in  pursuance  of  the  same  article. 

II.     EXPLANATORY      MEMORANDUM     BT      MX. 
AHLMASK 

l.IntToduction 

1.  The  present  report  U  presented  to  the 
conunlttee  following  a  decision  (May  1973) 
to  re-examine  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
communities  In  the  Soviet  Unlcm,  previous 
reports  (of  which  the  last  was  presented  In 
January  1971 )  having  been  overtaken  by  re- 
cent events. 

2.  The  Rapporteur  was  able  to  obtain  nu- 
merous documents,  petitions,  letters,  court 
proceedings,  reports,  press  excerpts  translated 
from  Russian  newspapers,  etc.  He  also  has 
met  numerous  Jewish  Immigrants,  both  in 
Vienna  and  in  Israel,  and  bad  lengthy  inter- 
views with  some  forty  of  them.  The  choice  of 
persons  interviewed  was  such  as  to  cover  a 
fairly  complete  gamut  of  opinions  and  of 
problems.  Thus,  your  rapporteur  met  with 
former  prisoners,  with  families  of  prisoners 
still  interned,  with  writers,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, artists,  workers  coming  from  various 
parts  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  with  members  of 
separated  families,  with  "activists"  who 
have  tried  for  years  to  obtain  their  exit  visas 
as  weU  as  with  people  who  had  almost  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  thla  document.  The 
conversations  were  extremely  frank  and 
thorough.  The  Rapporteur  has  also  met  with 
experts  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Eur(^>e. 

3.  Most  of  the  persona  Interviewed  knew 
about  previous  activities  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  on  their  behalf.  AH  asked  that  such 
activities  should  be  pursued.  For  they  are 
convinced  that  It  is  thanks  t<^  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion  that  emigration  is  possible, 
that  the  gates  have  opened  a  slight  crack, 
that  hardships  for  those  who  wish  to  leave, 
and  for  those  who  will  remain,  could  be 
diminished. 

4.  In  retrospect,  the  last  report  on  this 
subject,  presented  to  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly In  January  1971,  by  Mr.  Bruno  Pitter- 
maiui,  came  at  what  might  appear  to  have 
been  something  of  a  turning  point  in  the 
evolution  of  the  problem  of  the  SoTlet  Jews. 
As  that  time,  there  was  very  little  emigra- 
tion: between  1968  and  March  1971,  only 
approximately  4,(X>0  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  altogether. 

5.  The  report  came,  too.  Immediately  after 
the  first  Leningrad  trial  (December  1970)  in 
which  a  group  of  Jews  had  been  condemned 
by  a  Soviet  court  to  very  harsh  prison  terms. 
Two  originally  were  condemned  to  death, 
their  sentences  lat^  being  commuted  thanks 
to  the  world-wide  outcry  on  a  hitherto  un- 
known scale.  International  organisations, 
political  bodies  (Including  some  Western 
communist  parties ) ,  governments  and  well- 
known  personalities  all  Joined  In  an  out- 
burst of  Indignation. 

6.  While  severely  critical  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  authorities,  this  criticism  was 
applied  In  a  positive  spirit.  It  crystallised  Into 
a  demand  for  the  full  application  of  the  So- 
viet Constitution,  for  the  application  of  con- 
ventions and  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  for  the  respect  of 
pledges  made  by  various  Soviet  leaders  In 
their  public  pronouncements  In  previous 
years.  It  also  was  to  become  Increasingly 
clear,  from  this  time  onward,  that  detente 
In  Europe  and  the  world  can  be  fully 
achieved  only  through  the  respect  for  human 
rights,  as  universally  expressed  and  accepted. 

The  Emigration 

7.  It  Is  difficvUt  to  ascertain  authoritatively 
what  were  the  various  reasons,  both  Internal 
and  external,  that  brought  about  a  certain 
change  in  Soviet  emigration  policy.  Any 
analysis  necessarily  has  to  be  based  both  on 
known   facts  and  on  speculation.  Yet  it  is 
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coucenung  tW«  emigration,  either  In  th!  So-      whl^h  l^lor^  to  "otfk^ll^  ItJTf  In      ^  7^\"  \^/  applicant  Is  himself  a  head 

^rrsH=£™"ff-—  ="™=v;.%i.'-Hc^^^^^  ^.£^L^r„-ij^'u»:,-£-: 

(Approximate)  Sc-  '    °     '^"^   '''''*"''    population      serted  their  wives,  remarrlad.  a^d  nevTr  Were 

1968-March  1971 4,  000  ^5-  O"^  might  speculate  about  the  reasons     authorLa^t^^'*  ■?lX''-  ^^*  '^'^'  "'*'*  '^'^ 

March   mi-December   1971...  i-,  ooo     f°r    these    vast    regional    differences     wHch     ^^'^l^^'^'^,  ^hls  of  course  opens  the  door 

^iSLpL.£^st=^S  rSrE~HE^«ai  £i'»-rrr.fs.=r".r^,-^j 

»•  "««t  76UXK)  Jews  mlreadj  hare  been  able     ctf.c  areas  and  to  nrvvpnt  iVfrn™  e^^^JiV  t7  LJ  ,        """   *'5-   the   Russian   courts   at 

^"SrfJ^ir^*^   "*   "^   «^^*«   ^   ^  tothe^t^thrs^^tetunon     ™'^'''^'"°  and'^hnd'l,']^'"' '•ffPn'^ ''"^"^  ^°*^  ^^^^'^ 

POBlttTe  «tov«iopinent.  wie  that  should  serve  ii    w-              .       T^  .            '^^  applied  to  go  to  Israel.  The 

M  mn  eaoouragenient  to  tbo«  who  have^-  ,„          H.ras.meat  and  Persecution  court   ruled   that    "by   wanting   to   take   his 

voted  thrtr  eOort*  to  bring  ab«mt  this  chamre  Various  measures  are  applied   to  im-  *^J?""'    °"*    °'    t^e    Soviet    Union    (he)    lias 

The  OooaeU  0*  Europe  Is  not  the  least  amoL'  P^™*'^*'  ^^^    ■containmecf  policy.  AU  seek  ^°^?i.  *^»*  he  Is  unfit  to  be  a  father"  (the 

ttiem.  ae  Mn.  Ootda  Metr,  Prime  Minister^  ,^          "^  Potential  candidates  for  emigration  ^^omKin   Case,    1973).   The   15   year  old   girl 

J*rmei,    declared    m    ber    speech    before    tlw  °^  applying,  mainly  through  the  harass-  '='>ncerned  was  taken  away  by  force  and  is 

Oon«nlt«ttTB    AMmmbtT     d    October     iflTm  ™^"*        ^^°^  '^^*^  *h°  ^'^^^  already  taken  "°''^  '^'"S  kept  in  a  camp,  about  2,000  kms 

ipeaktoB   «bont    tte    emlgratton    of    Sovttt  ***P-  ^  constant,  virulent  campaign  is  ^^^y  from  her  home  town. 

Jewa:                                                              c«vKt  carried  on  against  them,  and  against  those  „  •   ^^'^  ^"^   applicant  presents   these   as 

"    •     a  more  are  oomliog  out.  I  am  hannv  ^^o^^o^d    wish    to    emulate    them.    The  ^'.^l' ,?^°*^er  documents  (about  a  dozen)  to 

to  my  it  t.  probably  due  to  a  laree  ^n?^  ^^^^^^^^  '^"^  arbitrarlnjEs  of  mea.sures  ap-  "^^    ^^ I   (Ministry  of  the  Interior,  De- 

tbe  •tttt»c»B  thto  OouncU  ha«  t^r^f  tt^  S  ^    '^"^    '"    Intensity   even    within    "Old  P^rtment  of  Visas)  he  more  than  often  sees 

subject-                                                             ^°*  Hussia"   itself    (Russia.   UkraUie.   Blelorussia  f,"  Inunedlate  change  in  hlg  working  condl- 

10.  Sucta  efforts  constituted  a  worth,  «  *'*''■    '^^   t^rxher   one   gets    from    the    big  "-""^^^'^  '^^'^  ^^''^e  the  form  of  a  change 

fl«Uoa  and  echo  Of  the  iteri^i^on    "h  ^'^'^^^Moscow,    Leningrad,    Kiev.    Odessa  f^y^Jl}  ^"«  Instances  directors  of  state 

ttoe  cooi.ge  o*  Jews  Inile  th^^t  Sr^  Kharkov-as  a  rule,  the  harsher  the  perse-  ]^^Z     /^^^  .^f^*    been    demoted    to    being 

Iteelf.  Thrtr  fflumple^^ioM  i^^n  1^  *"""'"'  °'  ^'^^  applicant  for  emigration.  fP^^^  technicians  In  their  own  laboratory; 

t«s  at  protest  «^  ^ puWte^e^s"  ^  "•  "^^  ^''*^^  ^"'""^  »  ^hould^be  stressed.  '""   P^^^^^^^i^  »^^^«  ^'^come  librarians  etc. 

insatutlon.  in  the  DBSB  and  ato^  t^«r  '^'^^^^^^''S  to  authorise  only  one  kind  of  eml-  P^^'  ^^"^  '^  outright  dismissal.  There  are 

demonstrations,   hunger   strikes  a^^in^.n^  fl*"""-  ^^*  «"""^K  ""^J^'  the  category  of  ^2  ""^7  \f''^^'^^^^  i°^  emigration  who 

in   ptibUe   t«ck-aU   seAed^  un^m.i^,;^  '*""''  reunion".  Thus,  every  cand^ate  for  ^^'^'^   aPP''catfons   a   year  or  two   ago   and 

to    I«mad    w^^bfic    OTin^^^i    i^^7  emigration  f.r«  has  to  be  invited  by  a  rela-  ^^7    ''f*    '^'^^    »hle    to    work    since    Some 

parht.In«JS^S^''lL«^^V/u^R  t!.^*^"^   "dually  m  Israel).  Thls^ is  done  "flhri"?  >f "'^'"^^    "'"'^'^    ^*^*''    »^»"E    ^^ 

no  longer  -the  JewTol  6^en«  •    n^LSS    '  ^'^''e*'  *  document  known  as  the  "vUov".  ",'£'V7^*''^,'"^"'  "^^'''^  *=  P"'^".  ^y  occa- 

wni^to^  law  i^rwl^1^^nio"^'Z^Z;  '*»«  "^^^^^  Invitation".  Without  this  ".^W  "X'  V^'^"°"'  •'*'^-  "^'^  S'^*^"^  Academy 

to  demand  tte  reroert  of  ^It^^  "^i^A  ''°    appUcaUon    is    accepted.     Viaora    sent  ''^  ^^"^  ^»ne  went  as  far  as  to  decree  that 

^^=«na  ta*  respect  of  their  guaranteed  through  the  mall  from  abroad  often  are  1^-  "f'  «?'entific  work  of  a  would-be  emigrant 

2.  The  iweaent  situation  t*rcepted.  and  kept  by  the  authorities  and  ^J^^~^  published    (not  even  the  reprint  of 

11     The    Oomm^w    or^                .  ""   """^  delivered,   la   violation   of   Interna-  ^^ff  "*  T^^^  *"**  *•*«  '»"«^«  °'-  *ork  can- 

Member^o^SS^  ^m^T*"    '"'"■  "°''^\   '"''''''    agreements,     sometimes    for  fm.^'f.'i.f f^f"'  *«  '^  reference  in  other  scien- 

ta^i^Lr^TrZ^  b*«  «leemed  It  necessary  several  months.  Cases  are  known  where  5  or  ,3,  Publications. 

ttrTL  tt  hf^^^^^i^.*?*^*-  P^-  "^'^  reached  the  wlOressee.  In  some  towns  ^'^^^  '''^  aPPl'canfs  situation  can  actually 

^  x^  ^ii!S,*  «f  »^^  ***  '*^  *"'^'«  ^°  "^^^  "  a"  are  delivered  by  theW  ^  dangerous.  There  being  a  law  In  the  USSR 

^SL^  1^  L  ^«,  T  *''  **f  ^'^^  .  ^'^^  "^*  ''"<^''  ^*«  '^^«l  the^S^  "  f^  ^^«  Obligation  to  work   (the  so-cailed 

un«^^  been,  or  is  on  the  way  to  being,  he  must  start  a  long  que«t  for  a  whole^-'  ^^*  <»>  P'^asitlsm";  Decree  of  the  Presidium 

11.  Thi-  («  f«.  f,,^  *v,  ^^^  °^  documents,  each  indLspensable  fc  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  RSBR,  4  May  1961 ) 

«*  tiirifi,»,n^  l^  *Mf^-  '**  "**»''•«  preseatauon   of   the   applicali>n    and   m«t  ^f  P""""  ^°"nd  out  of  work  can  be  prose - 

iS5t^^ue^«S^f*   '*H.^'^   **  "^a^tonlyasoUitacles.Voof  the^d^^-  f"^   "^   »*«tenced    to  one  year   of'^hard 

bS^^/^t?^;?^^'',*'"'^'****"^  mems  deserve  special  mention.  '»''0"''-  Most  of  those  dlsmlased  cannot  find 

Sr^'  ^f  ^S^i^^^v,*'*  ""  ""^  P*«  '"■  ^^*'-y  ^Pi^*^t  needs  a  -kHarakteH.  S!^'  if'  "  '**  *°"'<'  '"P'oy  •  "«"  d'S" 

Uig  af^foiT*^       ^'*'  *'*''  *'  ^*^-  "'!'"'"■  '^'^  ^  «  document  delivered  by  the  fv^^.'^Jff  J'*''"^  *?P"«'  '°'  *"  «=«"  ''^ 

V^'       «  P'^*  ^^  *°''''  <^*^tory,  scKutlflc  institution  l^LV^^J-^^  'i^"^''' '°''  departure  to  Israel 
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to  S  years  of  demobilisation  (because  of  the 
presumed  "knowledge  of  military  secrets") 
this  method  results  In  practically  blocking 
the  poeBibillty  ot  depai:t\u'e.  Often  people 
have  been  Incorporated  Into  the  army  for  a 
period  of  only  2  to  4  weeks.  Just  in  order  for 
the  authorities  to  be  able  to  apply  this  "5 
year  rule". 

26.  People  on  pension  often  lose  these  on 
presentation  of  application.  (All  such  rights 
are  lost  la  the  event  of  departure.)  Three 
men  who  served  as  colonels  with  distinction 
in  World  War  n  and  have  been  out  of  the 
army  for  30  years,  lost  their  pension  rights  for 
that  rank.  This  happened  18  months  ago. 
Since,  they  have  been  offered  restitution  of 
full  pensions,  should  they  withdraw  their  ap- 
plications for  departure;  but  this  they  have 
Infused  to  do. 

27.  The  measures  described  above  apply  to 
a  large  part  of  the  applicants.  There  are,  in 
addition,  sp>ecial  forms  of  harassment  re- 
served for  those  known  as  "activists",  le 
those  who  have  been  refused  the  right  to 
leave  for  the  longest  period  and  who  have 
made  thier  struggle  public  through  petitions, 
interviews  with  foreign  correspondents  etc. 
Many  of  these  "activists"  have  had  their  tele- 
phones cut  off.i 

Their  apartments  are  i)erlodically  searched 
by  police  ofllclals  many  are  constantly  fol- 
lowed and  often  arrested,  usually  for  periods 
of  up  to  15  days.  While  they  are  in  prison 
they  are  particularly  roughly  treated.  One 
activist  has  thvis  been  arrested  23  times  in 
the  last  3  years. 

28.  The  most  acute  form  of  persecution — 
the  arrests,  trials  and  sentences  to  long 
periods  of  Imprisonment — will  be  discussed 
under  a  separate  heading. 

ill.  The  refusals 

29.  Harassment  is  meant  to  deter  po- 
tential candidates,  by  providing  "salutary 
examples".  This  could  be  more  easily  borne 
were  there  the  certainty  that,  in  the  ead, 
be  it  after  a  remote  and  painful  period, 
a  positive  reply  would  be  forthcoming.  This 
Is  not  the  case. 

30.  A  large  part  of  the  requests  are  held 
almost  Indefinitely,  without  any  answer 
whatsoever.  This  situation  cnn  last  for  a 
very  long  period  while  the  harassment  of  the 
person  concerned,  as  described  above,  con- 
tinues. Most  candidates  are  left  in  that  limbo, 
with  little  hope  of  seeing  their  situation 
evolve  one  way  or  another. 

31.  What  of  thoee  who  receive  an  out- 
right refusal?  Usually,  this  refusal  is  not 
Justified  In  any  way  and  the  person  con- 
cerned can  obtain  no  explanation  as  to  why 
the  answer  was  a  negative  one.  When  an 
explanation  is  given  (never  in  writing)  it 
can  take  any  of  several  forms.  The  most 
common  among  them  are  "knowledge  of 
stale  secrets",  "need  for  the  person's  talents", 
"state  Interests"  etc. 

'•  Knou-ledge  o/  state  secrets" — This  term 
is  used  very  loosely  and  can  apply  almost 
to  every  person  in  every  profession.  It  has 
been  applied  to  teachers  of  philosophy  In 
the  Moscow  University,  to  newspapermen  be- 
longing to  literary  magazines,  to  a  specialist 
in  Soviet  constitutional  law  and  to  an  old 
shoemaker  living  In  a  town  situated  next  to 
a  military  installation.  This  "rule  of  secrecy" 
could  have  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
definite  criteria  since  every  person  in  the 
Soviet  Union  having  access  to  any  secret 
whatsoever  has  to  sign  a  "secrecy  pledge", 
this  being  of  various  grades,  depending  on 
the  importance  of  the  secrets.  Yet  many  of 
those  refused  on  secrecy  grounds  never  have 
signed  a  pledge  of  any  kind.  In  other  In- 


stances all  citizens  of  a  certain  town  simply 
are  declared  to  fall  under  this  category. 

"TKe  need  far  the  peraon'a  talents" — This 
rule  has  been  applied  to  persons  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs  3  years  ago  and  serving  since 
then  In  menial  occupations,  or  completely 
unemployed. 

"State  interests" — This  vague  formula  can, 
of  course,  and  does  mean  any  whim  of  the 
authorities. 

32.  One  can  discern  a  certain  trend  in  the 
"refusals  policy".  These  refusals  are  more 
numerotzs  in  "Old  Russia"  than  in  the  "pe- 
riphery" and  In  small  towns  than  in  the 
larger  centres.  This  policy  also  singles  out 
certain  professional  groups — scientists,  news- 
papermen, artists  etc.  The  fate  of  those  does 
Infiuence  and  sometimes  determines  the  at- 
titude and  the  will  of  others  to  engage  in 
this  dangerous  path  of  applying  for  their 
right.  Thus,  once  more,  refusal  for  a  few  is 
used  as  an  efficient  deterrent  against  many 
potential  candidates. 

33.  Another  result  of  the  arbitrary  refusal 
policy  is  the  tragedy  of  split  families.  The 
author  of  this  report  had  occasion  to  talk  to 
members  ot  8  such  families:  husbands  who 
had  to  leave  behind  a  wife  or  else  be  arrest- 
ed; parents  who  saw  an  official  take  away  the 
visa  of  one  of  their  children  upon  departure 
at  the  frontier  etc.  In  certain  cases  families 
accepted  separation  because  they  were  as- 
sured by  the  authorities  that  this  situation 
would  only  be  temporary,  and  that  the  other 
members  of  the  family  would  soon  be  au- 
thorised to  Join  them.  Those  promises  have 
all  too  often  been  broken. 

34.  These  8  persons  supplied  your  Rap- 
porteur with  a  list  of  more  than  60  such 
broken  families,  mostly  ctises  of  parents  who 
had  to  leave  behind  children  or  separated 
husbands  and  wives. 

Iv.  The  Education  Tax 

35.  This  arsenal  of  measures  aimed  at 
stifling  the  desire  of  a  minority  from  exer- 
cising its  guaranteed  rights  was  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  authorities  hoped  and,  in 
August  1972.  they  resorted  to  a  new  and  pow- 
erful measure,  known  as  the  "Education 
tax",  or  the  "ransom". 

36.  A  Decree  dated  3  August  1972,  Insti- 
tuted a  new  system  of  taxes  Imposed  upon 
those  wishing  to  leave  the  country  for  good. 
Kept  secret  at  first,  this  law  was  applied 
from  14  August  onwards  but  published  only 
in  December  1972.  By  the  terms  of  this  law 
the  taxes  imposed  ranged  from  4  to  30  thou- 
sand Rubles  (about  30  thousand  dollars, 
equivalent  to  15-20  years  of  salary).  The 
reason  given  was  the  right  of  a  state  to  re- 
cover costs  Invested  in  the  education  of  its 
citizens.  Various  official  spokesmen  cited  as 
one  Justification  for  this  law  UNESCO  reso- 
lutions aimed  at  reducing  the  "brain  drain" 
from  under-developed  to  more  developed 
countries.  That  such  an  argument  should  be 
applied  to  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
to  Israel  only  underlined  the  real  reason  for 
this  law — to  throw  up  au  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  before  a  large  part  of  the 
potential  emigrants. 

37.  The  "Ransom,"  as  the  tax  became 
known  all  o\er  tlie  world,  brought  widespread 
criticism,  starting  with  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
axithorlties  from  scientists  aiid  political 
figures  of  most  countries  =  and  cxUmlnatlng 
In  a  direct  legislative  measure  taken  in  the 
U.S.  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  this  tax. 
Certain  scientific  institutions  in  Europe  and 
the  US  decided  to  make  the  abolition  of  the 
ta.\  a  condition  of  any  further  co-operation 
with  Soviet  scientists.  The  reault  of  this  pro- 


test was  the  suspension  of  regtilations  532- 
633.  Since  22  March  1973,  the  levy  of  this  tax 
has  been  stopped. 

38.  While  i^>plied,  the  "ransom  law"  re- 
sulted in  a  few  hundred  people  paying  the 
toll,  essentially  those  assessed  at  a  com- 
paratively low  rate,  obtaining  the  sxuns 
needed  by  selling  their  possessions,  by  bor- 
rowing large  sums  and  through  the  generosity 
of  friends. 

39.  Two  points  should  be  stressed: 

The  tax  was  by  no  means  a  "monetary  way" 
to  obtain  the  exit  visa.  Contrary  to  some  be- 
lief, the  payment  of  the  tax  was  not  in  Itself 
enough  to  obtain  the  exit  visa.  Only  those 
who  already  had  oX)tained  the  visa — that  is 
who  had  gone  throiigh  the  whole  proceeds 
described  above  and  finally  received  a  posi- 
tive answer — could  then  pay  the  tax.  All 
others  could  not  leave,  whether  they  could 
have  mustered  the  necessary  sums  or  not. 

The  education  tax  has  not  been  aboUshed. 
The  tax,  while  not  applied  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  is  still  on  the  books.  It  can  be 
reactivated  at  any  moment.  Recent  articles 
[Literat-umaya  Gazeta,  7.11.73)  tend  to  show 
that  this  possibility  exists. 

V.  The  Trials  and  the  Prisoners 

40.  A  separate  problem,  undoubtedly  the 
most  tragic  one,  Is  that  of  trials  of  Jews  and 
the  situation  of  these  prisoners.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  cruel  form  of  persecution  and 
the  most  acute  form  of  Intimidation,  going 
far  beyond  the  other  methods  described. 

41.  Trials  of  persons  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel  have  always  existed. 
Since  December  1970,  58  Jews  have  been  con- 
demned for  alleged  "crimes".  Most  were  "ac- 
tivists" who  eagerly  sought  to  live  in  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  own  country.  37 
still  are  in  prison  while  21  have  been  liber- 
ated after  completing  their  sentences.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  liberated  prison- 
ers were  allowed  to  leave  for  Israel  almost  im- 
mediately upon  liberation,  which  makes  their 
imprisonment  even  more  absurd  and  cruel.) 
The  Rappyorteur  was  able  to  meet  2  of  those 
liberated  prisoners. 

42.  The  most  notable  (yet  by  no  means  the 
first)  attempt  to  halt  emigration  through 
trials  was  the  Leningrad  trial,  in  December 
1970.  Arrested  for  "Intention  to  hijack  a 
plane"  a  group  of  Jewish  men  and  women,  all 
known  as  activists,  were  arrested  and  Con- 
demned to  extremely  harsh  sentences  of  up 
to  15  years'  prison.' 

43.  A  second  group,  arrested  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  reason,  was  sentenced 
in  May  1971  to  slightly  shorter  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, no  doubt  benefiting  from  the 
wave  of  indi>;nation  that  swept  the  world 
after  the  first  trial. 

44.  The  large  scale  of  the  trials,  the  scarcity 
of  evidence  and  the  harshness  of  the  sen- 
tences all  were  meant  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  potential  candidates  for  emigration  As 
such,  it  faUed  One  may  even  infer  that  much 
subsequent  emigration  was.  In  a  sense,  a  re- 
sult of  the  infamous  trial,  as  it  proved  most 
vividly  to  many  Jews  that  their  future  in 
the  Soviet  Union  wa.«  doomed 

45.  Since  that  date  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  resorted  to  a  different  method  of  trials. 
Most  later  trials  took  place  in  smaller  and 
relatively  remote  towns,  such  as  Vlnitza. 
Rostov.  SamarVind.  Kishinev,  Sverdlovsk 
Kharkov  etc  These  towns  are  distiri^nl'shed 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  compsirtively  small 
Jewish  communities,  they  are  not  covered  by 
foreign  correspondents,  and  news  from  these 


^Thls  measure  has  been  used  since  May 
1972.  It  was  made  legal  by  resolution  of  the 
Soviet  of  Ministers  on  1  August  1972. 


•  115  members  of  the  Coixsultative  Assem- 
bly took  a  very  strong  stand  on  the  issue 
(written  declaration  No.  18.  October  1972, 
Dv.c.  3197  (3rd  edition) ) . 


'Accordln«  to  the  new  Soviet  auti-hijack- 
lug  law  they  would  have  been  condemned  to 
about  2  years  In  prison  {Pravda,  4  January 
1973) .  It  should  be  noted  that  they  were  also 
condemned   for   "high   treason". 
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towns  fa  h&nJ  to  come  by.  The  powers  of  the 
local  •utiioritles,  including  the  flccnrlty 
police  (KGB)  are  greater;  the  possHjllMles 
tor  tbem  to  operate  independent-style  "Po- 
llco  systems"  and  methods,  which  would  be 
frowned  upon  In  Moscow,  enhanced. 

46.  In  these  towns,  whenever  the  author- 
ities decide  to  "make  an  example"  they  arrest 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  commnnity.  Most 
often  it  is  an  "activist"  or  a  "supposed  and 
potential"  one.  What  the  accusation  may  be 
is  of  h.tle  Importance:  the  trial  is  conducted 
practically  'In  camera";  the  lawyers  named 
by  the  family  are  refused  by  the  court;  and 
people  who  wish  to  testify  for  the  dcfendent 
usually  are   threatened   themselves.   In   one 
case  (Vlnltza)    the  person  accused  first  was 
charged   with    "anti-Soviet   propaganda"    (a 
clause  that  has  appeared  In  almost  every  ac- 
eosatlon    act   against    Jews).    When    it   was 
found  that  he  never  engaged  In  any  public 
utterance,    petition    or    demonstration,    the 
Accusation    was   changed    hito    "spying   for 
Great  Britain."  After  protest  by  the  British 
authorities  this  was.  In  turn,  changed  into 
"spying  for  Israel."  This  again  could  not  be 
proved  in  any  way  as  the  man,  a  worker  In 
a  factory,  never  had  any  contacts  with  the 
outside  world,  or  even  mret  an  Israeli.  The 
verdict   (10  years  Imprlaonment  later  com- 
"M»*«l.  before  Mr.  Breahnev's  visit  to  the 
V&,  to  7  years)  waa  Justified  by  the  cotirt  on 
the  grouii«la  that  the  man  "bad  a  phenom- 
enal tn^nHay  which  could  have  enabled  him, 
^adbe  gone  to  Israel,  to  transmit  important 
■ecreta  to  that  country."  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  ttae  time  of  the  trial  the  man  had 
not  even  applied  for  an  exit  permit  as  his 
"viaov"  had  been  Intercepted  and  kept  for 
months   by   the  authorities.   Moreover,   his 
place  of  work  was  not  a  classified  one.  The 
effect   on   the   small   Jewish   community   of 
Vlnltza  can  well  be  imagined. 

47.  This  case  Is  described  in  some  detail 
aa  it  la  typical  of  many  trials  conducted  after 
lontngrad.  To  make  a  completely  absurd  ac- 
cusation is  also  typical,  since  the  more  im- 
probable the  accusation  the  stronger  its 
"deterrent"  effect.  One  activist  was  con- 
demned (November  1»73)  to  3i4  years  in 
prlaoa  for  "having  thrown  a  cake  at  a  girl 
in  the  street"  (lUev) . 

4S.  Another  procedure  is  the  one  utilized 
in  Sverdlovsk,  where  a  Jew  who  refused  to 
testify  for  the  prosecution  In  the  Leningrad 
trial  was  arrested  a  few  months  later,  and 
condemned  to  three  years  in  a  labor  camp. 
After  another  few  months,  a  second  Jew 
who  refused  to  bear  witness  against  the  first 
one  likewise  was  condemned  to  three  years 
in  a  labor  camp. 

49.  At  the  time  of  writing  of  this  report 
a  third  Jew,  who  refused  to  bear  witness 
against  the  second  one,  is  In  prison,  await- 
ing trial.  Thus,  with  a  Uial  a  year,  the  small 
Jewish  community  of  Sverdlovsk  is  "kept 
quiet." 

60.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases, 
mainly  before  the  visit  of  First  Secretary 
Breahnev  to  the  US  (May,  1973) ,  a  few  trials 
were  cancelled,  because  of  world  outcry  and 
because  of  the  effects  that  this  could  have 
had  on  the  visit.  Most  notably  dropped  was 
a  mass  trial  being  prepared  in  Minsk,  in 
which  dozens  of  Jews  from  all  over  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  be  charged  with  the 
alleged  creation  of  a  "secret  Zionist  under- 
ground." The  freedom  of  himian  beings  thus 
is  l)elng  used  either  for  the  creation  of  fear 
or  for  the  promotion  of  goodwill,  that  Is,  of 
p<HlUcal  capital,  with  total  disregard  for 
facts  or  basic  human  rights. 
vL  The  Living  Conditions  of  the  Prisoners 

SI.  Once  those  condemned  are  transferred 
to  the  place  of  detention  (usually  a  labour 
camp  in  the  remote  regions  of  Potma  or 
Perm )  a  new  and  cruel  chapter  begins.  Some 
are  detained  with  common  criminals  while 
others  are  kept  with  political  prisoners. 
Their  lot  is  worse  than  that  of  other  prison- 
ers.   All    are    prey    to   the    cruelty    of    their 


guardians  and  their  ce-detalnees  who,  by 
constantly  attacking  the  "Zionists",  seek  to 
prove  their  loyalty  to  a  regime  which  has 
declared  the  word  synonymous  with  the 
worst  possible  crimes. 

62.  In  some  of  the  camps,  posts  of  re- 
sponsibility are  held  by  prisoners  condemn- 
ed for  life  for  collaboration  with  the  Nazis 
during  the  second  world  war,  with  results 
that  one  can  imagine  for  the  dally  life  of 
the  Jewish  prisoners.  Jewish  prisoners  are 
those  made  to  spend  the  longest  periods  in 
solitary  confinement;  or  who  have  their  half- 
yearly  visits  by  relatives  cancelled.  (On  one 
occasion  such  a  visit  was  cancelled  because 
the  prisoner  "had  not  a  proper  haircut".  His 
mother,  who  had  travelled  for  two  days  to 
reach  the  camp,  was  told  to  "come  again  for 
the  next  visit,  In  six  months  time".)  The 
few  authorised  parcels  are  withheld  and 
other  "rights"  often  withdrawn. 

53.  The  result  Is  that  many  of  the  "prison- 
ers of  Zion"  are  in  aa  alarming  state  of 
health.  One  of  them,  a  young  woman,  is 
critically  Ul.  Others  have  severe  heart  con- 
ditions or  suffer  from  haemorrhages.  When 
unable  to  fill  their  work  quotas  their  meagre 
food  rations  are  further  curtailed,  as  punish- 
ment. If  world  opinion  cannot  brhig  about 
a  change,  these  people  risk  the  worst. 

54.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fate 
of  the  families  of  those  arrested.  Here  again, 
neighbours  and  authorities  sometimes  feel 
Impelled  to  vent  hatred  against  them,  and 
thus  prove  their  own  loyalty.  Constant 
abuse,  petty  sadism  and  tremendous  sad- 
ness is  often  their  lot.  Some,  finally,  have 
emigrated  to  Israel,  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  who — while  thxis  fore- 
going their  visits— feel  better,  knowing  their 
families  are  away. 

vii.  Those  Who  Leave 

55.  Your  rapporteur  has  not  dwelt  on  the 
problems  faced  by  those  who  have  obtained 
exit  permits.  Compared  with  the  problems 
of  the  "refused  ones",  these  seem  minor. 
Yet.  one  should  mention  that  an  exit  visa 
costs  400  Roubles  per  person  ($400  approxi- 
mately, or  about  three  months  salary);  that 
each  departing  person  above  the  age  of  16 
is  forced  to  renounce  his  Soviet  citizenship 
at  a  cost  of  an  additional  500  Roubles.  Most 
valuables  caianot  be  taken  out  and  a  large 
part  of  those  that  can  be  quite  openly  are 
taken  away  by  customs  officials  who  know 
that  they  are  facing  helpless,  stateless  peo- 
ple who  cannot  complain  in  any  way.  The 
frontier  station  in  Tchopp  Is  most  notorious 
In  this  respect. 

vlil.  How  Many  Emigrants? 

66.  Before  concluding  there  is  one  ques- 
tion to  be  asked :  How  many  Jews  would  like 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  la  not  possible  to  advance  a  figure.  What 
Is  known  Is  that  at  the  end  of  October  1973, 
there  were  some  120,000  Jews  trying  to  ob- 
tam  the  exit  visa;  and  that  the  backing  of 
requests  grows  by  the  thousands  every 
month;  as  the  number  of  applications  largely 
surpasses  the  number  of  permits  granted. 

67.  The  nimiber  of  potential  applicants 
depends,  and  will  continue  to  dep>end,  upon 
a  whole  series  of  conditions:  the  nature  and 
virulence  of  repression  used  against  ap- 
plicants; the  proportion  of  permits  granted 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  applications 
filed;  the  course  of  the  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign to  be  described  below;  the  "profes- 
sional categories"  quesiicin;  etc. 

68.  In  areas  where  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain  an  exit  visa,  appUcants  already 
represent  an  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  Jewish  community  as  in 
Georgia,  for  example.  (Yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  even  in  tliose  areas  the  num- 
ber of  refusals  is  very  high.)  In  towns  where 
anyone  applying  for  a  visa  Is  in  danger  of 
Incurring  repression,  the  number  of  applica- 
tions is  smaller.  It  becomes  very  small  in 
places  where  some  applicants  are  arrested  on 
one  pretext  or  another. 
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59.  In  concluding  this  Jwirt  of  the  report 
one  should  again  stress  that  the  real  prob- 
lem, as  presented  In  Mr.  Plttermann's  pre- 
vious report,  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. That  a  few  thOTBand  Jews  coming 
mainly  from  three  or  four  peripheral  repub- 
lics are  able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  every 
month  has  not  altered  the  basic  issue,  that 
Is  the  persecution  of  those  wishing  to  leave, 
the  difficulties  Imposed,  the  effort  made  to 
halt  emigration,  the  severe  punishments 
meted  out  whenever  possible  and  the  simple 
fact  that  the  larptst  part  of  Soviet  Jewry 
is  deliberately  blocked  from  emigration  and 
thus  has.  for  the  tine  being,  very  little  hove 
of  realising  this  right  and  desire. 

3.  The  antl-Semitif  campaign 

60.  This  campaign,  often  decried,  has  as- 
sumed most  disturbtag  proportions  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  pa»t,  the  authorities 
sought  to  disguise  this  as  "anti-ZUmism ". 
They  recently,  often,  drop  this  subterfuge. 
While  attacks  still  are  usuaUy  directed  at  the 
"Israelis"  or  the  "Zionists",  their  form,  con- 
tent and  themes  are  dlrecUy  derived  from 
the  most  classic  and  virulent  anU-Semltlc 
tradition,  adapted  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  changing  the  word  "Jew"  Into  "Zionist" 
Thus,  it  is  now  the  "Zionists"  who  control 
world  finance,  do  not  like  to  work,  dominate 
the  world  press  and  try  to  conquer  Uie  whole 
world  through  secret  religious  organisa- 
tions. ...  ■ 

61.  The  official  government  organ,  Isvestia, 
for  example,  wrote  In  1972  that  "throughout 
the  (second  world)  war  intwrnational  Zionist 
organisations  supplied  arms  and  war  mate- 
rials to  Germany  .  .  .  the  Jewish  leaders  ap- 
plauded Nazi  crimes,  in  the  belief  that  these 
would  result  in  increased  immigration  to 
Palestine." 

62.  The  notorious  antl-Scmltic  writer  Tro- 
flm  Kltchko,  whose  book  "Judaism  Without 
Embellishment^  was  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation in  1963  as  a  result  of  a  wave  of  Indig- 
nation and  protest  throughout  the  world,  is 
stUl  publishing  material  no  less  racist  in  con- 
tent. He  frequently  quotes  from  his  first 
volume  and.  having  recently  been  decorated 
by  the  Ukrainian  authorities,  is  today  de- 
scribed on  the  flyleaf  of  his  new  works  as  the 
"famous  author  of  Judaism  Without  Embel- 
lishment," notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  described  this  book 
as  "a  mistake."  Kitchko's  latest  book  is  called 
Zionism,  the  Enemy  of  the  Young;  but  the 
chapter  headings  are  all  too  familiar:  "Juda- 
ism, the  Enemy  of  the  Young";  "The  Rab- 
binate In  the  Service  of  Reaction";  "the 
Heder  and  the  Synagogue— the  Enemies  of 
Education";  etc.  This  latest  book  by  Kltchko 
has  also  taken  up  the  old  custom  of  mention- 
ing In  brackets  the  Jewish  Surnames  of  the 
"traditional"  enemies:  Trotsky  (Bronstein), 
Kamenev  (Rosenfeld).  etc.  A  recent  film 
about  Lenin  has  adopted  the  same  method  by 
continuously  stressing,  that  Panny  Kaplan, 
who  tried  to  kill  Lenin,  was  a  Jewess  (she 
used  to  be  described  as  a  counter-revolution- 
ary). 

63.  Numerous  "anti-Israel"  cartoons  are 
published  dally  in  the  press.  The  person  sym- 
bolising Israel  is  always  bald,  with  a  very 
long  nose  and  a  money  bag  hanging  from 
his  belt.  In  the  best  Stuermer  tradition. 

64.  The  entire  press,  radio  and  television 
are  used  In  this  campaign,  and  there  is  a 
constant  publication  of  books  or  articles 
tainted  with  antl-Semltlsm  of  the  most 
primitive  kind. 

65.  Israeli  sportsmen  participating  in  the 
latest  university  games  In  Moecow  had  the 
sad  experience  of  being  called  "dirty  Jews" 
by  rows  of  Red  Army  soldiers  around  the 
stadium,  who  encouraged  tbe  teams  playing 
against  the  Israelis  with  the  cry  "turn  them 
into  soap,"  a  reference  that  cotild  hardly  be 
misunderstood. 

66.  Recently  there  has  been  a  new,  grave 
development:  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
inserting  texts  of  an  anti-Semitic  charactee 


in  publications  meant  for  external  consump* 
tlon.  both  In  Europe  and  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  In  Beptunber  1972,  for  instance,  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Paris  published  in  Its  In- 
formation bulletin  an  article  entitled  "School 
for  Obscurantism."  Including  the  following 
excerpts: 

"Here  are  the  concrete  rules  governing  the 
relationship  between  Jews  and  all  other  peo- 
ple ...  It  Is  strictly  prohibited  for  a  Jew  to 
save  from  death  (a  non-Jew)  with  whom  he 
is  living  in  peace.  He  is  forbidden  to  c\ire  (a 
non-Jew)  even  for  money,  but  Is  allowed  to 
test  a  drug  on  him  ...  It  Is  better  to  tlirow  a 
piece  of  meat  to  a  dog  tlian  to  give  it  to  a 
'Roy  ...  it  is  ordamed  that  "govb"  under  the 
divine  vaults  shall  be  maissacred  .  . 

67.  Similar  articles,  containing  the  same 
quotations  (all,  by  the  way,  followed  by  non- 
existent references,  chapter  and  verse  In- 
cluded, all  purely  Invented,  to  Jewish  Holy 
Books),  were  published  by  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Novostl  in  Rome  and  in  some  English- 
speaking  countries.  The  publication  of  this 
article  resulted  in  the  bringing  to  trial  of 
the  editor  of  the  Soivlet  Embassy  Bulletin  in 
Paris.  The  trial  (March  1973)  was.  Uj  many 
ways,  ai!  historical  one.  Its  high  mark  was  the 
presentation  to  the  court  of  the  original 
book  from  which  these  quotfttions  and  other 
parts  of  tbe  Soviet  Embassy  article  were 
taken— a  book  publUhed  in  1906.  in  St. 
Petersburg,  by  the  "Black  Hundreds",  calling 
for  programs  against  the  Jews.  The  Soviet 
Embassy  Just  copied  excerpts  frotn  this  book, 
spelling  mistakes  Included.  The  editor  of  the 
Soviet  Bulletin  was  condemned  by  the  coxirt 
for  "Incitement  and  provocation  to  racial  dis- 
crimination and  to  racial  hatred"  and  was 
heavily  fined.  But  thousands  of  similar  (or 
worse)  publications  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self not  only  go  unpunished,  but  recehe  of- 
ficial encouragement. 

63.  It  Is  hard  to  speculate  8lx>ut  the  reason 
behind  such  "export"  of  antl-Semltlc  hatred. 
But  for  the  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(8uad  many  of  them,  undoubtedly,  wlstilng  to 
so  on  living  there)  there  cerUlnly  coiUd  be 
some  danger  because  of  promotion  of  anti- 
Semitism,  especially  In  area-s  remote  from 
urban  centres.  Here  It  doubtless  would  be 
difficult  for  the  authorities  to  prevent  out- 
bursu  of  racial  hatred  of  tlie  kind  being  Im- 
planted and  stirred  up. 

4.  Culture  and  religion 

69.  The  problem  of  those  Jews  who  might 
wish  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Jews 
brings  to  the  foreground  the  question  of 
religious  and  cultural  life  avaUable  to  them. 

70.  The  sltuaUon  of  the  Jewish  commumty 
as  a  religious  and  ciUtural  minority  remains 
unchanged.  It  Is  stUl  the  only  minority  in  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  legal  status  and  national 
identity  the  authorities  persist  in  denying. 
The  Soviet  Constitution  guarantees  the 
rights  of  minorities,  but  the  Jewish  people, 
who  number  more  than  3  milUon.  do  not  en- 
Joy  these  rlghte.  and  are  alone  in  being 
denied  them. 

71.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew  (or  Yiddish)  is 
in  practice  prohibited.  The  many  petitions  by 
Jewish  people  on  this  point  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorlUes,  at  national  and  local  level,  and  to 
international  bodies  Uke  UNESCO,  have 
l)een  In  vain.  The  authorities'  reply  has  al- 
ways been  that  "the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
gtiages  is  provided  for  in  the  study  pro- 
granune  established  by  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  therefore  private  teaching 
of  the  (Hebrew)  language  is  forbidden".  (Of- 
ficial letter  dated  25  February  19T2.) 

72.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew  Is  not  only 
forbidden,  but  actually  often  punished.  The 
special  police  often  break  into  flats  when 
Hebrew  lessons  are  conducted,  search  the 
premises  and  sometimes  arrest  the  tenant.  At 
some  trials,  the  charges  include  "possession 
of  anti-Soviet  writings",  when  in  fact  the 
wrlUngs  in  question  are  merely  textbooks  or 
Riisslan-Hebrew  dictionaries. 


73.  There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as 
Jewish  cultiu-e  as  a  separate  phenomenon. 
Some  of  the  greatest  Soviet  artists  are  in- 
deed of  Jewish  origla  but.  since  the  execu- 
tion of  Jewish  writers  (In  August  1952),  any 
genuine  national  culture.  In  the  sense  used 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  connection  with 
other  minorities,  has  vanished  without  trace. 

74.  In  the  Soviet  Umon  today  there  is 
thus  no  permanent  Jewish  theatre  (although 
It  was  in  Russia  and  Poland  that  the  Jewish 
theatre  burgeoned  and  won  its  fame). 

75.  Occasslonally  a  book  is  published  in 
Yiddish,  in  a  limited  edition,  which  is  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  situation  of  other 
national  minorities  in  the  USSR,  whatever 
their  size,* 

70.  The  only  Yiddish -la  agitate  nei\-spaper 
is  the  Birohidjancr  Stern  which  comes  out 
-several  times  a  week,  printed  on  a  single 
sheet.'  There  is  al.so  a  monthly  review, 
Sonetishe  Heimland,  with  a  circulation  of 
10.000  (it  used  to  be  25.000).  which  concen- 
trates mainly  on  deploring  anything  which, 
In  its  eyes,  Is  tinged  with  suspicion  of  "Zion- 
ism". 

/''.  Almost  the  only  outlet  for  Jewish 
Identity  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  Is  reli- 
glotis  life.  But  even  this  last  outlet  is  In 
the  proce-ss  of  disappearing.  The  struggle 
against  the  Jewish  religion  Is  permanent, 
virulent,  and  sometimes  violent.  Most  svna- 
gogues  have  already  been  closed  down. 
Synogagtte.i  were  not  only  places  of  prayer. 
They  were  also  used  as  meeting  places,  points 
of  social  contact,  the  only  remaining  ones 
for    members   of   the    Jewish    commttntty. 

78.  Now  even  the  synagogue  Is  denied  them. 
In  Kiev,  for  Instance,  In  early  1972,  the 
police  diligently  prevented  access  to  the 
.•fynRgogtie;  and  every  week,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, people  on  their  way  to  religious  service 
were  arrested  and  condemned  to  15  dars 
in  prison.  In  Moscow,  ever  since  March  1!>72. 
barricades  ^Tre  erected  near  the  synagogtie 
and  the  large  crowds  unable  to  find  room 
inside  were  turned  away,  as  they  had  not 
been  in  previous  years,  and  forced  to  dis- 
perse from  th-  street.  Since  the  Jewish  New 
Year  (September  1972)  the  Moscow  police, 
on  every  JcwisL  festival,  have  been  direct- 
ing motor  traffic  through  Archlpova  street, 
where  the  synagogue  stands,  thtis  preventing 
the  worshippers  from  congregating.  Moscow 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  asienibllng  in  thou- 
.«wnds  near  the  synagogue  on  the  evening  of 
the  Slmehat  Torah  festival,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  New  Year.  Shice  1972  they  are  forbidden 
to  assemble  there.  Those  who  complained 
to  the  municipal  authorities  received  the 
reply:  "It  is  only  by  mistake  that  such  gath- 
erings were  tolerated  In  the  past  .  .  .  from 
now  on  they  will  be  prohibited."  There  were 
armed  police  to  make  sure  this  measure  was 
enforced. 

79.  JewLsh  cemeteries  are  beln^  gradually 
shut  down,  and  the  consecration  of  new 
ones  is  forbidden.  Those  existing  are  periodi- 
cally desecrated. 

SO.  The  many  Jews  who  come  to  lay  wreatlis 
at  the  Baba  Yar  memorial  are  not  allowed 
to  linger  or  pray  there,  or  even  to  Inscribe 
the  word  "Jew"  on  tlie  ribbon  attached  to 
the  wreath. 

81.  The  manufacliue  or  ijnport  of  reliijious 


*  According' to  the  official  Soviet  publication 
"Press  in  tl^  USSR,  1971"  7  books  and  bro- 
chures In  Yiddish  were  published  In  1971 
with  a  total>eHculatlon  of  18,000  copies.  The 
same  year  there**«ft^bllshed  109  books  In 
Karakalpatic  (238,000cltizen8)  with  a  total 
circulation  of  682,000  and  2S  books  In  Taba- 
saranlc  (55.000  citizens)  with  a  total  circu- 
lation of  47.000. 

»  As  an  Indication  of  the  kind  of  paper  this 
Is,  it  may  be  said  that,  after  the  Munich 
tragedy.  It  reported  the  death  of  the  5  ter- 
rorists but  did  not  even  mention  the  mas- 
sacre of  Israeli  athletes. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCTKD  ON  KOCH 
BILL  TO  PROTECT  INDIVIDUAL 
PRIVACY 

(Mr.  MOORHK\D  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  ijennissiMi  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  e.\tend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Information  of  many  of 
our  colleagues.  I  announce  that  public 
hearings  v^ill  be  held  by  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operation.s  Committee  on  H.R.  12206,  a 


objects  I  prayer  shawls,  phylacteries)  is  pro- 
hibited. The  same  is  true  for  the  Bible.  Tlie 
Jewish  cultural  heritage  cannot  be  trans- 
mltted  and  books  on  Jew;,sh  hi.story.  culture, 
art   and   philosophy   are    unavailable. 

82.  Prayer  books  axe  often  confiscated,  and 
there  is  at  least  on-;  known  case  in  which 
a  court  ordered  the  Jewish  prayer  book  (the 
SidduT)  to  be  burned  as  antl-Sovlet  litera- 
ture, and  omcially  notified  the  plaintiff  ol 
its  derision. 

5.  Corulusion 

»3.  The  situation  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be 
grave  and  alnrmir.g.  It  also  coiiUuues  to  be  a  i 
special  one. 

84.  The  tendency  sometimes  expres.'wd  to 
group  the  Jews  with  "dissidents"  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  erronetms.  In  a  country  where 
the  government  spends  great  effort  to  de- 
velop, or  at  least  to  guarftutee,  the  specificity 
of  most  minorities,  Jews  are  in  a  particular 
siiuaUoa.  .\u;i-Seniitism  has  becozne  stAte 
policy.  Jewish  ctUture  has  been  destroyed 
and  manifestations  of  it  are  sanctioned.  In  a 
country  that  prides  U.9elf  on  having  devel- 
oped the  obscurest  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  are  forbidden.  The  limited,  but  exlst- 
Iue;  minority  rights  are  demed  to  the  Jews, 
aUhough  they  are  "Hebrew",  according  to 
their  official  uatiouaUty  identity  cards.  Jews 
reaialn  tiie  only  mluority  without  a  territory 
c/f  their  own  (they  number  only  about  8  ., 
of  the  population  of  Blrobld)an.  their  .so- 
called  Jewish  "Autonomous  Region"  and  this 
regton  has  no  Jewl*  facilities  whatsoever) . 

85.  While  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  Uberaltsaiiou 
ux  tlie  last  years  It  is  sad  to  note  that  In 
1973  there  were  fewer  ^yuagogttee.  fewer  Jews 
knowing  their  own  language,  fewer  Jewi^ 
students  In  unlveniities  than  in  Stalin's 
time, 

86.  Tills  ha.<<  brotiftht  many  Jews  to  a  pain- 
ful process  of  soul  searching  and  to  the  con- 
citislou  that,  more  tlian  50  years  after  the 
Russian  revolution,  they  are  tmwanted  in 
their  own  birthplace. 

87.  There  are  various  "dissident  groups"  in 
the  Soviet  Union — "democrats",  "believers" 
etc.,  who  hope  to  change,  to  humanise,  to 
liberalise  the  Soviet  regime.  These  people 
wish  to  live  In  a  better  Soviet  Union.  Many 
Jews  iiave  by  now  lost  hope  that  they  will 
ever  find  their  place,  as  Jews,  in  that  coun- 
try. While  the  "democraU"  seek  to  miter 
their  country,  the  Jews  now  wish  to  7eaie  it. 
and  this  Is  the  basic  (Hfference  between  the 
two  struggles. 

88.  In  concluding  this  report  one  cannot 
but  emphasise  again  the  Importance  of  world 
acUon  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  action 
provides  a  rare  example  of  achievement  by 
public  opinion  of  concrete  results  towards 
-he  application  of  universal  human  rights. 
Yet,  ilie  problem  Is  very  far  from  being 
solved. 

89.  In  1971  Mr.  Pittermann  concluded  his 
report  with  the  words:  "the  vigilance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  above  all  of  governments 
ought  to  be  maintained".  This  holds  as  true 
in  1974. 
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bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Edward 
I.  fCocH  of  New  York;  earlier  versions  of 
this  measure — H.R.  667  and  identical 
bills — have  also  been  cosponaored  by 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (5  UJS.C.  552) 
to  permit  access  by  individuals  to  certain 
i.ypes  of  information  concerning  them 
that  is  maintained  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, February  19.  and  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 26  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2203,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 

The  subcormnittee  held  hearings  in 
June  1972,  on  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  9527, 
but  took  no  further  action  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress.  The  new, 
modified  version  of  the  legislation  will 
help  individual  Americans  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  use  of  erroneous 
information  maintained  in  Government 
files  and  records  by  Federal  agencies. 

Since  such  extensive  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  on  this  measure,  these 
hearings  will  be  limited  to  2  days  only  to 
discuss  modifications  in  the  approach 
to  the  problem,  as  incorporated  in  HH. 
12206.  Members  desiring  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  Record  may  do  so  by 
March  8,  1974.  The  statements  should  be 
sent  to  the  subcommittee  office — room 
B-371B,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  witnesses  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  also  been  invited 
to  testify  on  H.R.  12206.  Their  testimony 
will  take  on  added  significance  in  view 
of  President  Nixon's  statement  in  liis  re- 
cent state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  pledged : 

We  wui  make  a  historic  beginning  on  the 
task  of  defining  and  protecting  the  right  of 
personal  privacy  for  every  American 

This  pledge  is  dhwUy  in  line  with 
more  than  15  years  of  effort  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  encourage  the  executive 
branch  to  take  a  stronger  stand  on  the 
protection  of  the  right  to  privacy. 


REPEAL  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
ACT 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  many  of  our 
coUeagues  in  calling  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  economic  stabilization  act 
and  a  retiim  to  a  free  market  economy. 

Governmental  meddling  with  the  eco- 
nomic system  has  proven  to  be  disastrous 
and  has  failed  to  control  inflation  much 
less  eradicate  its  basic  causes. 

Recent  events  indicate  the  disastrous 
effect  of  price  controls  on  our  economy. 
The  independent  truckers  demanded  that 
they  be  allowed  to  pass  through  increased 
costs.  Such  a  demand  would  not  have 
been  necessary  had  we  been  in  a  free 
market  situation. 

Tlie  problems  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural community  In  obtaining  fertilizer 
is  another  instance  of  the  detrimental 
effects  of  a  controlled  economy.  Hearings 
before  the  agricultiu-e  committee  brought 
out  the  fact  that  controlled  domestic 


prices  forced  fertilizer  manufacturers  to 
commit  their  products  to  exports  in  order 
to  obtain  increased  profits.  Action  of  the 
cost  of  living  council  came  too  late  to 
aid  the  American  farmers. 

Finally,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  an  interesting  editorial  pointing 
out  the  serious  and  damaging  effect  of 
price  control  maneuvering  on  the  energy 
crisis.  The  editorial  points  out  that  "the 
United  States  may  end  up  with  rationing 
even  after  the  Arab-caused  crisis  is  past," 
because  of  the  price  control  actions  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  their  fail- 
ure to  encourage  production. 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks : 

GCTLF   CHALXENCE 

Gulf  oil  Co.'s  suit  against  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  Is  far  more  significant  than  It 
appears  on  the  surface.  Gulf  claUns  that  the 
crude-allocation  program  Instituted  by  en- 
ergy czar  WUUam  Simon  Is  "confiscatory," 
and  this  is  no  small  point.  But  the  more  Im- 
mediate significance  of  the  suit  is  that  It 
could  keep  Mr.  Simon  from  prolonging  the 
energy  crisis. 

With  the  crude-allocAtlon  program.  Mr. 
Simon's  whiz  kids  have  figured  out  a  way  to 
drive  refinery  utUlzatlon  In  the  U.S.  down  to 
76'f.  The  Arabs  must  be  Jealous,  and  those 
In  the  oil  Industry  who  se«  whafs  happen- 
ing report  It  only  hurts  when  they  laugh. 
Economist  Alan  Greenspan  writes  "a  differ- 
ent type  of  oil  crisis  may  be  upon  us  but 
one  originated  from  Washington,  not  the 
Persian  Gulf."  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly 
estimates  that  Mr.  Simon's  new  moves  will 
cause  shortages  of  one  mUUon  barrels  a  day 
during  the  three  months  ending  April  30. 

Why?  Because  while  tho  program  makes 
life  easier  for  the  whiz  kids,  it  Is  loaded  with 
economic  disincentives  to  find  and  Import 
more  crude  oil.  Briefly,  th«  companies  that 
have  the  oil  have  to  give  it  up  with  almost  no 
profit;  It  is.  as  Gulf  would  say,  confiscated. 
The  companies  that  do  not  have  the  oU  do 
not  have  to  go  out  and  buy  It;  Mr.  Simon 
wUl  make  Gulf  give  It  to  them  at  bargain 
prices.  So  neither  those  who  have  oil  nor 
those  who  don't  have  as  much  reason  to 
look  for  more. 

It  all  happened  this  way;  The  whiz  kids 
decided  they  wanted  to  even  out  the  supply 
of  crude  oU  to  the  natlon'»  refineries,  so  It 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  allocate  the  re- 
fined products  to  the  sUtes.  So  It  asked  each 
refinery  company  to  make  a  three-month 
estimate  of  its  crude  supply  and  what  Its 
capacity  utilization  rate  would  be.  When  it 
had  these  numbers  in  hand,  the  whiz  kids 
simply  took  from  the  rich  and  gave  to  the 
poor,  so  that  every  refinery  in  the  land 
could  operate  closer  to  76':i  of  capacity  dur- 
ing the  three  months,  76 '■^  being  ever>'one'8 
average.  Under  the  formula,  Gulf  has  to  give 
up  11,9  million  barrels  of  crude  to  a  pool 
of  net  buyers  Including  Texaco,  Atlantic 
Richfield.  Getty  and  a  host  of  little  inde- 
pendents. 

The  mo6t  direct,  although  not  the  largest, 
cost  of  this  scheme  results  from  the  inno- 
cence of  the  whiz  kids  In  thinking  a  refinery 
is  a  refinery  is  a  refinery.  Many  of  the  smaller 
beneficiaries  of  the  program  can  only  make 
specialty  end  products  and  either  cant  make 
gasoline  or  do  so  at  such  inefflclencies  that 
much  of  the  crude  is  simply  wasted. 

The  biggest  cost  is  the  indirect  one.  The 
government-controlled  price  of  domestic 
crude  U  $5.25  a  barrel.  New  domestic  crude 
and  foreign  crude  can  be  had  for  »10.  A  com- 
pany like  Gulf  has  an  assured  supply  of  both 
for  the  three-month  period,  which  when 
mixed  In  the  company's  supply  stream  aver- 
ages to,  say.  $7  a  barrel.  Because  this  crude 
supply  U  higher  than  the  Industry  average 
It  must  sell  10  "i  of  It  or  thereabout*  to  com- 
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panles  like  Snake  Oil  Co.,  which  has  "fore- 
cast" that  Its  supply  wUl  only  permit  it  to 
run  at  35%  of  capacity.  Snake  pays  Oulf  $7 
a  barrel,  and  wUl  be  a  little  less  anxlotu  than 
otherwise  to  bring  In  foreign  oil  at  $10. 

Theoretically  It  should  make  no  difference 
whether  Snake  pays  $10  a  barrel  or  $7  a  bar- 
rel, for  Its  selling  prices  are  controlled  to 
reflect  these  costs.  But  In  faot  the  prices  are 
only  adjusted  every  30  days.  So  for  30  days, 
Snake  gets  to  buy  oil  at  $7  a  barrel  and  sell 
it  at  a  price  based  on  costs  of  $10  a  barrel. 

Even  if  not  one  drop  of  oU  were  leaking 
through  the  Arab  embargo,  it's  inconceivable 
that  U.S.  refineries  should  be  running  at  only 
76% .  There  is  now  no  huge  crude  oil  shortage 
In  the  world,  the  Arab  prices  are  already 
showing  softness,  and  product  supplies  are 
adequate  In  most  European  nations.  But  the 
XJB.  may  end  up  with  rationing  even  after 
the  Arab-caused  crisis  Is  past^ 

For  all  we  know,  Mr.  Simon  Is  well  aware 
of  all  this,  but  his  hands  are  tied  by  the  con- 
gressional mandate  for  the  orude-aUocatlon 
program.  His  best  bet  ia  to  sit  back  and  let 
Oulf  and  the  courts  save  him,  and  the  rest 
of  us,  from  this  latest  bit  Of  price-control 
folly. 
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BILL  TO  ROLL  BACK  PROPANE 
PRICES 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  Imposing  a  price 
rollback  of  propane  prices  to  January 
1973  levels.  I  do  so  after  several  weeks 
of  unsuccessfully  urging  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  to  take  such  action  on  an 
administrative  basis.  If  it  will  not  act, 
Congress  must.  Investigations  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  unearthed 
shocking  instances  of  market  manipula- 
tions of  the  price  of  propane,  some  of 
which  may  well  justify  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

While  the  PEO  claims  to  have  met  this 
scandalous  situation  by  belatedly  impos- 
ing price  ceilings  on  propane  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  this  was  nothing  more  than  lock- 
ing the  bam  door  after  the  horse  was 
stolen.  The  effect  was  simply  to  freeze 
existing  high  prices  which  had  already 
risen  to  imconscionable  levels.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  year  the  price 
of  propane  has  increased  more  than  300 
percent  in  some  parts  of  Iowa,  where  it 
is  widely  used  for  cooking,  heating  of 
rural  residences,  grain  drying,  and  other 
essential  agricultural  and  commercial 
purposes.  A  rollback  of  prices  to  rea- 
sonable levels  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
stop  profiteering  and  ease  the  hardships 
being  inflicted  on  consumers.  All  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  join  together 
in  expediting  the  passage  of  this  or  sim- 
ilar legislation. 

In  addition  to  introducing  today's  bill, 
I  am  again  calling  on  Energy  Adminis- 
trator William  Simon  to  take  immediate 
administrative  action  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  propane  without  waiting  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  lie  can  advise 
us  of  any  legislative  program  scheduled 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  the  measure  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row, H.R.  11035,  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act,  was  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  will  meet 
Tuesday  next,  so  the  measure  will  be 
scheduled  for  next  week.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  further  legislation  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week.  However,  the 
House  will  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  House  "will 
meet  tomorrow  and  go  over  to  Monday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
correct. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 

remarks.) 


TOWARD  MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  OP 
OUR  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-214) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  earliest  days,  ours  has  been 
a  diverse  and  mobile  society.  Americans 
are  constantly  in  motion.  For  much  of 
our  early  existence,  the  liistory  of  Amer- 
ica was  in  great  part  the  history  of  the 
constant  push  westward,  with  the  related 
development  of  our  canals,  our  highways, 
and  our  railroads.  And  as  we  developed 
our  internal  transportation  system,  we 
also  pushed  out  across  the  seas  in  our 
sailing  ships,  our  steamboats,  and  later  in 
our  tankers  and  freighters  and  airplanes. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  our  free  so- 
ciety is  our  highly  developed  system  of 
commerce.  And  that  system  of  commerce 
is  based  on  our  diverse  system  of  trans- 
portation. Transportation  accounts  for 
much  of  the  progress  we  have  made  as 
a  nation  in  200  short  years.  We  have  de- 
veloped sophisticated  and  effective  ways 
to  move  goods  and  produce,  and  we  have 
developed  varied  systems  for  moving 
people. 

Recently,  however,  the  energy  crisis 
has  underscored  an  important  lesson: 
our  system  of  national  transportation  Is 
not  working  at  maximum  efficiency. 

It  is  time  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
the  overall  structure  of  our  national 
transportation  system.  It  is  time  to  im- 
prove on  existing  systems  and  to  develop 
new  ones  designed  to  serve  Individual 
needs  In  individual  communities.  It  is 
time  for  Innovation  and  diversity. 

As  our  society  grows  and  our  economy 
continues  to  expand,  we  must  ensure  that 
tlie  efficiency  of  this  system  keeps  stride 
■with  the  changing  demands  placed  on  it 
Our  efforts  must  center  cm  achieving  the 


goals  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  our  trans- 
portation system,  economy  in  the  use  of 
our  energy  resources,  and  balance  in  the 
availability  of  diverse  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

— Let  us  develop  an  outstanding  sys- 
tem of  public  transportation  within 
and  between  our  cities  and  towns 
and  nu-al  areas,  a  system  sufiiciently 
flexible  to  serve  the  needs  of  diverse 
individuals  in  diverse  communities. 

— Let  us  revitalize  oiu-  railroads  so  that 
once  again  they  will  be  a  healthy 
alternative  form  of  transportation, 
moving  people  and  freight  elBciently 
and  competitively. 

— Let  us  complete  the  magnificent  In- 
terstate Highway  System  that  pro- 
vides a  model  for  the  world. 

— Let  us  maintain  our  worldwide  su- 
premacy in  air  commerce. 

— Let  us  continue  to  rejuvenate  our 
maritime  fleet  so  tliat  it  once  again 
competes  effectively  on  the  world's 
seas. 

— Let  us  press  ahead  with  our  safety 
programs  in  the  air  and  on  the  high- 
ways, so  that  every  American  can 
travel  free  from  fear  of  the  drunk 
driver  and  the  hijacker. 

— In  short,  let  us  ensure  that  in  the 
third  century  of  our  Nation's  exist- 
ence, our  total  system  of  transporta- 
tion fulfills  the  promise  of  oiu:  first 
two  centuries. 

I.    RECENT    PSOGSE^S 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  laid  considerable 
grounds  ork  for  a  transportation  network 
wliich  can  meet  the  challenges  of  Amer- 
ica's third  century.  In  addition  to  mov- 
ing ahead  effectively  with  progran^  al- 
ready in  existence,  we  have  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  landmark  leg- 
islation to  expand  capacity,  to  ensure 
safety,  and  to  minimize  the  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  environment  of  our  trans- 
portation systems. 

One  of  our  bluest  priorities  has  been 
to  help  our  cities  reduce  transportation 
pollution,  energy  consimiption,  and  con- 
gestion. Under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970,  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  urban  public 
transportation  has  grown  from  $125  mil- 
lion in  1968  to  $1  billion  this  year.  And 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
States  and  localities  can  now  use  a  por- 
tion of  their  Federal  highway  funds  for 
public  transit  purposes. 

This  assistance  has  already  saved  or 
improved  public  transportation  in  more 
than  150  cities.  The  annual  decline  in 
total  transit  ridership  in  the  United 
States  has  stopped,  and  few  the  first  time 
since  World  War  n,  the  trend  is  moving 
upwards. 

Five  years  ago,  the  steady  decline  of 
rail  passenger  service  throughout  the 
coimtry  threatened  the  Nation  with  the 
possibility  that  we  might  soon  lose  the 
alternative  of  traveling  by  train.  With 
tlie  enactment  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  that  threat  was 
largely  erased.  AMTRAK,  a  private  cor- 
poration created  by  the  1970  act.  has 
preserved  quality  passenger  service  and 
reversed    steadily    declining    passenger 


trends.  Over  the  past  year,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  has  increased  by  14 
percent. 

During  the  past  year  we  were  also 
faced  with  a  major  rail  crisis  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  I  proposed  and 
the  CcMigress  enacted  the  Regional  Rail 
ReorganizatioL  Act  of  1973,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  restructuring  of  eight  bank- 
rupt railroads  into  a  new  streamlined 
system.  Within  tiie  next  several  years,  we 
expect  that  this  new  system  will  be  able 
to  operate  profitably  and  can  survive  as 
a  producer,  not  a  consiuner,  of  tax  reve- 
nues. 

In  the  water  transportation  area,  U'8 
enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  marked  the  most  comprehensive 
change  in  our  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  U.S.  fiag  merchant  marine  in 
nearly  four  decades.  We  have  challenged 
our  ship  construction  industries  to  re- 
build our  fleet  at  reasonable  expense  and 
our  ship  operating  Industry  to  move  to- 
ward less  dependence  on  subsidy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  continue  to  provide 
all  essential  support  to  make  such  a  sig- 
nificant transition  possible.  The  results 
of  these  efforts  are  becoming  increasingly 
apparent,  with  private  orders  for  ships  at 
a  record  high  of  $2.4  billion  and  ship 
construction  subsidy  rates  at  the  lowest 
level  in  history.  Some  ships  are  being 
built  for  the  foreign  trades  without  direct 
subsidy,  and  modem  ships  which  will 
operate  without  direct  subsidy  are  now 
under  construction.  Comparison  of  re- 
cent trends  between  our  shipyards  and 
those  of  foreign  countries  indicates  a 
long-range  possibility  that  we  will  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
world's  ship  construction  market. 

Another  of  our  major  concerns  has 
been  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  the  Nation's  commerce. 
We  have  taken  resolute  and  firm  action 
to  protect  our  air  passengers  from  the 
threat  of  the  hijacker. 

The  highway  safety  picture  has  both 
encouraging  and  discouraging  aspects. 
While  we  have  made  steady  progress  in 
reducing  the  fatality  rate,  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  has  increased.  Although  the 
new  mandatory  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  some- 
what lower  rate  thus  far  this  year,  the 
problem  of  highway  saifety  remains  one 
of  the  toughest  we  face. 

Our  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program  has  encouraged  the  production 
of  safer  motor  vehicles,  eliminated  many 
hazardous  areas  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, and  sought  new  ways  to  improve 
driver  performance.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  funding  for  State  and  conununity 
highway  safety  programs  will  be  in- 
creased to  $148  million.  Half  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  earmarked  for  a  program 
authoriaed  by  the  1973  Highway  Act 
which  allows  special  incentive  grants  to 
States  which  pass  mandatory  seat  belt 
laws.  And  continued  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  keeping  the  drunk  driver  off 
the  road.  In  addition,  I  have  proposed  In 
my  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  a  $250  million 
highway  safety  construction  program. 
Ttiis  will,  for  example,  help  eliminate 
dangerous  obstacles  on  our  highways. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  over  35.000 
miles   of   interstate  highways   are   now 
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open — an  Increase  of  about  8,000  miles 
since  1968.  By  the  early  1980's,  when 
completed,  this  system  will  carry  more 
than  20  percoit  of  all  highway  traffic. 

II.    NKW    DIKECTIONS 

To  continue  the  forward  progress  of 
recent  years,  I  propose  that  we  take  new 
actions  in  1974  on  two  major  legislative 
fronts:  public  transportation  and  Fed- 
eral rail  regulations.  I  am  submitting 
proposals  to  the  Congress  in  both  of  these 
areas.  They  are  designed  to  increase  the 
flexibility  of  our  Federal  transportation 
programs,  to  allow  State  and  local 
ofiacials  more  latitude  in  the  way  they 
spend  Federal  transportation  dollars  and 
to  modernize  Federal  regiilation  of  the 
railroads. 

1.    UNOTEO    TRANSPORTATION    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM    (UTAP^ 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
dramatic  improvements  were  needed  in 
our  public  transportation  systems.  Now 
the  energy  crisis  has  given  new  urgency 
to  that  need. 

Currently  most  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  public  transportation  are 
provided  under  the  Urt>an  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  While  this  program  has 
enabled  us  to  make  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  urban  transportation 
systems,  it  can  be  improved  in  several 
important  respects.  First,  it  is  admin- 
istered on  a  project-by-project  basis, 
requiring  extensive  Federal  involvement 
in  reviewing  these  projects.  Priorities 
have  been  determined  in  Washington, 
not  back  home  where  it  counts.  In  addi- 
tion, communities  are  unable  to  predict 
how  much  money  they  will  receive  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Finally,  local  com- 
munities are  restricted  in  the  ways  they 
can  spend  the  money. 

By  reforming  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program  in  1973  to  permit  some  of  its 
funds  to  be  used  for  public  transporta- 
tion, we  took  aqT important  step  toward 
increasing  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  large  cities. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  must  further  broaden  our 
programs  of  pubUc  transportation  assist- 
ance, providing  more  funds  and  giving 
greater  flexibihty  to  those  who  spend 
the  money.  Our  public  transportation 
system  itself  must  be  diversified  and 
strengthened.  We  need  not  only  more 
physical  assets,  such  as  buses,  but  also 
sufficient  financial  support  to  assure  that 
our  buses,  trains,  and  other  public  con- 
veyances can  be  operated  with  greater 
frequency  and  reliability  and  comfort 
for  our  communities  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

We  have  also  too  long  taken  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  rural  America  for 
granted.  Often,  the  social  and  econonuc 
needs  of  our  rural  citizens  are  left  tm- 
fulfllled  because  of  the  lack  of  good  pub- 
Uc transportation.  Expanded  public 
transportation  will  be  a  key  element  in 
our  program  to  assist  rural  community 
developoaent. 

To  reach  tbest  goals,  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  today  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  unified  transportation  assistance 
program.  This  program  would  provide 
$15.9  billion  to  urbanized  areas  over  a 
6-year  period  and  $3.4  billion  for  small 


urban  and  niral  areas  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  act  would  mark  the  largest 
single  commitment  by  the  FedersJ  Grov- 
emment  to  metropolitan  and  rural  trans- 
portation in  our  history. 

This  legislation  would  make  several 
critical  improvements  over  current  pro- 
grams: 

— It  would  permit  recipients  of  funds — 
State  and  local  commiinities — to 
determine  their  own  transportation 
priorities. 
— The  recipients  could  spend  the 
money  not  only  on  capital  improve- 
ments, such  as  new  buses,  new  rail 
cars,  new  rapid  transit  systems,  and 
non-interstate  highways,  but  also  on 
other  transit  needs.  Broadening  the 
law  in  this  way  would  permit  local 
tradeoffs  between  capital  invest- 
ments and  costs  to  improve  services. 
I  believe  this  is  the  most  effective 
way  for  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
provide  transit  assistance,  and  I  will 
continue  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
legislation  which  establishes  a  new 
categorical  program  solely  for  local 
operating  assistance.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  unnecessarily  inject  the 
Federal  Government  into  decisions 
which  can  be  far  better  made  by 
State  and  local  governments. 
— UTAP  also  would  allocate  over  two- 
thirds  of  metropolitan  funds  on  a 
population-based  formula  so  that  our 
cities  would  receive  an  assured  flow 
of  transportation  aseistance.  We  are 
aware  of  the  conoems  voiced  by 
some  that  our  proposed  formula 
should  be  altered  to  meet  the  unique 
problems  of  some  of  our  largest  cities. 
We  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress,  elected  officials  and  others, 
in  examining  alternative  formulas. 
— FinaUy,  UTAP  would  also  provide 
additional,  more  flexible  assistance 
for  public  transportation  systems  in 
smaller  urban  and  rural  areas.  Most 
of  these  fimds  would  probably  be 
used  by  the  localities  for  improving 
the  service  and  safety  on  main  high- 
ways and  roads.  Funds  would  also 
be  available  for  public  transporta- 
tion equipment  and  demonstrations 
in  smaller  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Enactment  of  the  unified  transporta- 
tion assistance  program  would  augment 
my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  al- 
ready calls  for  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  spending  for  transit  capital  improve- 
ments under  existing  programs. 

2.    TRANSPORTATION    IMPROVEMENT   ACT     (TXA) 

The  problem  of  transporting  freight 
between  our  communities  is  as  crucial  as 
transporting  people  within  them. 

Our  railroads,  once  the  pride  of  the 
Nation,  have  been  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing. Frequently,  the  blame  is  placed  upon 
poor  management  and  rigid  labor  con- 
tracts, but  a  more  fundamental  cause  lies 
with  our  outmoded  complex  system  of 
Grovemment  regulations  which  govern 
the  railroads.  These  regulations  were 
drawn  up  early  in  the  century  to  protect 
the  public  from  monopolistic  practices  by 
the  railroads  and  to  protect  the  com- 
panies within  the  induBtry  from  each 
other.  Over  time,  however,  industry  has 
increasingly    given    up    its    managerial 


powers  to  the  Government,  while  the 
rules  applied  by  the  Oovemment  have 
become  inflexible  and  inefficient. 

This  inflexibility  is  most  evident  in  the 
ratemaking  process  where  it  prevents 
rail  managers  from  managing  their  af- 
fairs efifectively  and  competitively.  The 
low  earnings  of  our  railroads  are  directly 
linked  to  this  ratemaking  inflexibihty. 

The  cm-rent  system  of  regulations  is 
also  harmful  to  the  railroads  because  it 
prevents  them  from  abandoning  lines 
that  have  become  unprofitable.  In  1971 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quired the  railroads  to  maintain  service 
on  21,000  miles — about  10  percent  of  the 
total — of  lightly  traveled  track  for  which 
revenues  were  less  than  operating  costs. 
To  make  up  the  difference,  the  railroads 
have  sought  to  charge  higher  rates  on 
other,  more  profitable  lines.  Economic 
distortions  have  been  inevitable,  so  that 
today  we  often  have  railroads  carrying 
freight  on  short  nms  even  though  trucks 
would  be  more  efficient,  while  trucks 
carr>'  freight  on  some  of  the  longer  hauls 
even  though  the  railroads  would  be  more 
efficient. 

The  inability  to  compete  in  a  more 
open  market  has  seriously  affected  the 
railroad  industry.  Often  railroads  cannot 
afford  to  make  necessary  improvements 
in  tracks,  terminals,  and  equipment,  and 
their  service  has  steadily  declined. 

Within  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  rescue  the 
Penn  Central  railroad  from  coUapse  and, 
through  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  to  save  seven  other  rail- 
roads of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  from 
undergoing  liquidation.  While  we  can- 
not afford  to  let  railroads  like  the  Penn 
Central  fail,  neither  can  we  afford  to  bail 
them  out  every  time  they  get  in  trouble. 
Our  economy  cannot  afford  it,  and  our 
taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  it.  If  we  are 
to  revitalize  this  industry  we  must  in- 
stead find  a  modem  approach  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  railroads. 

To  serve  that  purpose,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1974,  a  bill 
aimed  at  restoring  this  Nation's  railroads 
to  their  proper  place  In  the  national 
transportation  system. 

This  new  legislation  would  substan- 
tially overhaul  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  permit  liberalized  railroad  aban- 
donment in  cases  where  rail  service  is 
continually  shown  to  be  uneconomic. 
State  and  local  goveriunents,  as  well  as 
private  interest  parties,  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  an  operating  sub- 
sidy to  a  railroad  for  the  continuation  of 
such  uneconomical  service  or  to  arrange 
outright  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  if 
that  Is  their  desire.  Furthermore,  sub- 
stitute service  by  land  or  water  carrier 
would  be  required  prior  to  abandonment. 

Beyond  this  liberalization  in  abandon- 
ment policies,  the  bill  would  provide 
improvements  in  the  ratemaking  pro- 
cedures and  would  abolish  discriminatory 
State  and  local  taxation  of  Interstate 
rail  carriers.  If  rail  manaeers  are  truly 
to  direct  their  own  affairs,  the  ability 
to  raise  or  lower  rates  without  engaging 
in  a  protracted  and  complex  ratemak- 
ing process  is  essential. 
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The  Transportation  Improvement  Act 
would  also  provide  significant  financial 
assistance  to  the  railroads  for  long-term 
improvements.  Some  $2  billion  In  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  would  be  provided 
to  finance  Improvements  in  rights  of  way, 
terminals,  tind  other  operational  facili- 
ties and  systems  and  rolling  stock  where 
needed.  In  addition,  $35  million  would 
be  available  for  a  research  effort  to  im- 
pi-ove  freight  car  utilization  through  de- 
sign of  a  national  rolling  stock  schedule 
and  control  system. 

The  thrust  of  this  entire  legislation  Is 
to  revitalize  and  modernize  freight  rail 
service  throughout  the  counitry  and  to 
provide  an  economic  regulatory  environ- 
ment which  would  permit  the  sort  of  ef- 
ficient and  economical  service  that  can 
only  result  from  fair  competition,  free 
from  burdoisome  and  unnecessary  reg- 
ulation. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  would  not 
solve  several  basic  problems  that  con- 
front our  railways.  In  the  future,  sub- 
stantial Investments  will  be  needed  in 
better  transportation  technology,  in  Im- 
provements and  diversification  of  types  of 
freight  service,  and  in  rehabilitation  of 
deteriorating  physical  facilities.  Before 
such  investments  are  made,  we  must  also 
complete  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  regulatory  and  Institutional  struc- 
ture of  both  the  railways  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  surface  transportation  industry. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
others  within  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  conducting  such  an  evaluation  in 
the  coming  months.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  mak- 
ing Important  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  railroads,  and  I  urge  its 
enactment  dtu-ing  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  the  focus  of  the  Ti-ansportation 
Improvement  Act  is  on  freight  service, 
we  must  continue  to  be  equally  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  passenger  service 
on  our  railroads.  It  is  clear  from  the 
energy  crisis  that  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans  are  anxious  to  build  and 
use  a  better  passenger  system.  My  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  provides  significant 
new  capital  and  operating  funds  for 
AMTRAK  to  expand  and  improve  its 
cuiTent  service.  In  addition  we  will  move 
ahead  promptly  in  can-ying  out  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in 
our  history  occmred  in  1869  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  building  west 
from  Omaha,  met  the  Central  Pacific, 
building  east  from  Sacramento.  The 
joining  of  our  Nation  in  this  manner 
opened  a  whole  new  era  of  economic 
growth  for  America,  Today  our  railroads 
are  more  necessary  than  ever.  They 
make  efficient  use  of  fuel  with  little  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  envirorunent,  and 
they  deliver  nearly  35  percent  of  the 
Nation's  freight  at  low  cost.  The  essen- 
tial tracks  are  there,  the  system  that 
crisscrosses  the  coimtry  with  a  web  of 
steel  rails  is  in  place.  Now  we  must  make 
it  work  again. 

Xn.    CONCLUSION 

For  too  long  we  have  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  some  forms  of  ti-ans- 
portatlon  to  the  detriment  of  others,  we 
have  permitted  decision-making  at  the 


Federal  level  to  scramble  priorities  at 
the  State  and  local  lev^,  and  we  have 
begun  to  lose  the  diversity  and  fiexibllity 
in  transportation  syst«na  that  encour- 
age competition  and,  therefore,  great  ef- 
ficiency and  greater  effectiveness  in  the 
employment  of  these  systems. 

We  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  problems  now,  and  we  have  begun 
to  come  to  grips  with  them.  I  believe 
1974  will  see  a  crucial  breakthrough  in 
expanding  and  enhancing  America's  na- 
tional system  of  transportation  so  that 
it  once  again  serves  our  Nation  with  a 
maximum  of  flexibility,  diversity,  and 
balance. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  13,  1974. 


CLEAN  WATER  PROGRAM— BOGGED 
DOWN  IN  A  MORASS  OP  IMPOUND- 
MENTS AND  NEEDLESS  REDTAPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clean 
water  program — the  bold  initiative  of  the 
last  Congress,  by  which  we  sought  ur- 
gently to  put  in  moticRi  a  massive  clean- 
up of  the  Nation's  streams — has  lagged 
and  faltered  for  the  past  15  months. 

Cut  to  less  than  half  its  intended  size 
by  a  series  of  arbitrary  executive  im- 
poundments, the  program  has  been  fur- 
ther emasculated  by  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able proliferation  of  administrative  red- 
tape. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  the  ad- 
ministration has  managed  to  construct 
a  fantastic  maze  of  baffling  guidelines, 
burgeoning  regulations,  bewildering  pa- 
perwork, and  ever-changing  directives 
which  have  brought  what  was  an  ongoing 
program  to  a  virtual  halt. 

These  "bureaucratic  impoundments" 
have  choked  off  the  flow  of  funds  even 
more  drastically  than  the  overt  Presiden- 
tial impoundments. 

During  calendar  1973 — a  year  in  which 
Congress  had  foreseen  the  expenditure  of 
some  $5  billion  in  a  crash  program  to 
help  the  communities  of  this  Nation  build 
badly  needed  waste  treatment  plants  un- 
der the  1972  law— only  $17.3  million  was 
actually  spoit. 

Much  more  than  this  was  obligated, 
of  course,  on  paper.  But  that  is  how  much 
was  expended  in  the  calendar  year — $17.3 
million. 

Since  last  August  1,  the  grant  program 
has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  During  the  5 
montlis  ending  on  December  31,  a  period 
In  which  the  program  should  have  been 
moving  rapidly  into  high  gear,  only  $33 
million  worth  of  projects  were  approved 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

And  this  figure  does  not  represent  ex- 
penditures. It  merely  represents  the  piti- 
fully small  amount  of  work  that  was  per- 
mitted to  begin. 

During  that  5-month  period,  a  total 
of  some  33  entire  States,  with  an  enor- 
mous backlog  of  immet  needs,  received  no 
construction  grants  at  all.  Not  one  penny. 

These  are  among  the  facts  imearthed 
in  3  days  of  hearings  cwiducted  last  week 
by  the  Public  Works  Subccnunittee  on 
Investigations  and  Review. 


Te?tif  j'lng  at  those  hearings  were  Mr. 
John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Envinmmentfil  Protection 
Agency,  and  tlie  State  water  pollution 
program  administrators  for  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Georgia.  i 

ENORMOUS  B.\CKI-OC  OF   NEEDS 

These  four  States  alone  have  a  current 
backlog  of  752  necessarj-  projects  in  as 
many  separate  communities,  ready  to  go 
with  local  matching  funds  approved  and 
construction  plans  drafted,  awaiting  only 
Federal  approval  to  start  work  on  sUght- 
ly  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  needed 
waste  treatment  facilities.  That  approval 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  nationwide  backlog  clearly  must  be 
measured  in  the  thousands — hterally 
thousands  of  commTmitles  with  local 
money  in  hand  and  anxious  to  get  start- 
ed. Most  of  them  have  been  awaiting 
Federal  clearance  for  months.  ITiey  have 
been  repeatedly  delayed,  repeatedly  re- 
quired to  rewrite  their  applications  in 
ever  more  voliuninous  detab. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  happens.  The 
backlog  grows.  Our  Nation's  waters  get 
filthier,  our  streams  more  clogged  with 
pollution. 

Walter  A.  Lyon,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Quality  Management  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  showed  the  com- 
mittee a  stack  of  written  reports  13 
inches  thick  which  one  community  in  his 
State  had  been  required  by  EPA  to  amass 
in  support  of  (me  grant  appUcation. 

And  one  Texas  city  serving  some  800.- 
000  people  conscientiously  rewrote  its 
thick  apphcation  no  less  than  9  times 
over  the  past  2  years,  still  apparently  not 
having  satisfied  the  administrative 
paperwork  requirements  in  sufficient  f  ul- 
someness  to  qualify  for  a  matching  Fed- 
eral construction  grant  to  start  the  build- 
ing of  a  badly  needed  faciUty. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distingtiished  colleague. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  I  thank  my  most  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  that  city  of  800,000  the 
gentleman  mentioned  would  have  been 
the  city  of  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  and  if  the 
particular  project  concerned  is  not  the 
Village  Creels,  water  treatment  plant  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  g«^ntleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  He  properly  and  acciutitely 
identifies  the  project  to  which  I  just 
made  reference. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  because  EPA  is  holding 
up  tliat  project  it  is  also  forcing  nvuner- 
ous  other  downstream  projects  to  be 
held  up,  and  hence  it  is  not  just  that  one 
city  of  800,000  that  is  being  hmt  tre- 
mendously but  several  other  cities  on 
downstream  from  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct  in  that  analysis,  also. 
It  seems  to  be  a  general  problem  every- 
where, and  in  a  regional  system,  which 
Is  to  serve  a  niunber  of  communities  and 
to  rer^ace  the  outmoded  Riverside  plant, 
the  whole  area  is  being  held  up  in  its 
necessary  waste  treatment  developments 
by  the  prolonged  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  a{^rove  the  grant  ai>plicant 
for  that  particular  plant. 
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The  citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  as  the 
pentl?man  well  knows,  many  months  ago 
overwhelmingly  voted  the  bonds  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  local  share  re- 
quirements. Not  only  Oiat,  but  the  com- 
munity has  had  to  rewrite  Its  volumi- 
nous, thick  application  no  less  than  nine 
times  and  still  has  not  potten  the  go- 
ahead  to  begin  construction. 
Mr.  MILPORD.  I  ihank  the  gentlemian. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
openiss  day  of  the  hearings,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Blue  Plains  treatment 
plant,  here  in  the  Washington  area, 
would  begin  dumping  290  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  daily  directly  into  the 
Potomac  River.  This  tragedy  was  tem- 
porarily postponed  by  a  court  order  and 
some  emergency  sludge  storpge  beds.  The 
crisis  could  have  been  avoided  entirely  if 
money  had  been  forthcoming  to  expand 
and  modernize  that  critically  overloaded 
facility  and  build  others. 

Almost  everjrwhere,  the  story  is  the 
same.  Local  money  is  raised.  Applications 
are  written  and  returned,  rewritten  and 
returned  again.  States  expend  monu- 
mental energies  and  precious  manpower 
in  the  preparation  of  needs  studies  and 
priority  lists,  and  these  are  returned  for 
redrafting,  ad  nauscura.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  funds  are  witliheld.  and  the  work 
does  not  go  forward. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
itself  has  identified  a  minimum  of  $61 
billion  in  existing  waste  treatment  needs. 
But  it  does  not  release  the  money  to  meet 
the  needs,  and  nothing  happens — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  all  communities  are  un- 
der deadlines  to  achieve  major  cleanup 
goals  by  July  1,  1977,  and  subject  to  com  t 
action  if  they  faU  to  comply. 

More  than  one-third  of  these  identi- 
fied national  needs  could  have  been  fid- 
filled  if  the  authorizations  contained  in 
the  1972  act  had  been  released  and  ex- 
pended. But  they  have  not  been  released, 
and  they  have  not  been  expended. 

Deputy  Administrator  Quarles  ac- 
knowledged to  the  committee  that  there 
now  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which  the 
ambitious  goal  of  the  1972  law  can  pos- 
sibly be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  per- 
haps the  classic  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  boldest  plans,  the  fondest 
dreams,  and  the  clearest  intent  of  Con- 
gress have  been  frustrated  by  bureau- 
cratic f  ootdragglng. 

MOMTTMENTAI.    LJXIISLATION 

More  than  15  months  ago,  Congress  in 
a  vote  of  almost  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions— approximately  10  to  1 — overrode 
the  Presidential  veto  and  enacted  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

That  action  was  hailed  by  many  as  a 
major  milestone  in  the  struggle  for  a 
cleaner  environment.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
decisive  commitment  of  money  and  effort 
to  a  top  national  priority  which  Congress 
manifestly  regarded  as  exceedingly  ur- 
gent. 

It  was  monumental  legislation,  ham- 
mered out  In  laborious  detail  after  many 
months  of  public  hearings,  vigorous  floor 
debate  and  39  separate  sesfsions  of  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

The  President's  veto  was  overridden 
on  October  18,  1972.  For  many,  both  In 
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Congress  and  out.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
expectations.  After  16  years  of  solid  ex- 
perience in  a  Federal-State  matching 
program,  we  were  ready  for  this  effort  to 
move  rapidly  into  a  higher  gear. 

We  were  mandating  that  the  struggle 
f  jr  clean  water  should  move  forward  at 
a  much  faster  pace. 

The  urgency  of  our  desire  was  evident 
in  the  level  of  funding  which  that  bill 
provided. 

For  the  years  of  1973  through  197.5, 
the  CongTes.s  authorized  almost  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  Federal  spendinrr,  $18  billion  of 
Uiis  to  speed  up  the  buildin?  of  com- 
munity waste  treatment  facilities. 

Most  of  us  who  heliied  in  the  drafting 
of  that  law  have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  the  appalling  lack  of  progress 
thus  far  experienced. 

In  fairnes.s,  we  mu^t  acknowledge  that 
15  months  is  not  a  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  judge  the  uttimate  Impact  of 
this  program.  But  Congress  fully  ex- 
pected the  achievement  by  this  date  of 
results  far  more  significant  than  these. 
And  15  months  is  clearly  long  enough  to 
produce  results  far  more  dramatic  than 
we  have  seen. 

Results  cannot  be  measured  in  the 
number  of  applications  filed,  or  in  the 
number  of  reports  written,  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  studies  completed,  or  in  the  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  papenvork  generated. 

Results  can  be  measured  only  in  the 
number  of  waste  treatment  plants  con- 
structed and  the  number  of  streams 
cleansed  from  pollution. 

CONGRESSIONAL    MANQATE   THWARTED 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  troubled 
by  statements  which  have  been  made  to 
the  committee  and  its  investigators  by 
responsible  State  officials.  Statements 
like  these : 

A3  result  of  the  Federal  Act  a.^;  It  has  been 
administered,  we  have  lost  ground,  not  gained 

Our  program  has  been  s«t  back  at  least  one 
year  and  maybe  more. 

Project  time  is  being  sharply  extended, 
causing  people  to  lose  confidence. 

We  are  choking  to  death  on  documents  ar.d 
paperwork. 

Fifteen  months  most  emphatically 
should  have  been  long  enough  for  the  ad- 
minstraUve  agency  to  let  the  States  and 
cities  know  precisely  what  was  expected 
of  them  and  exactly  what  cooperation 
they  could  expect  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  return. 

But  today,  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  a 
state  of  almost  chaotic  confusion  still  ex- 
ists among  local  officials  as  to  what  the 
agency  requires  of  them. 

Eleven  separate  draft*  of  the  proposed 
adminstratlve  guidelines  on  facilities 
planning  have  been  circulated. 

As  recently  as  last  week,  communities 
were  being  told  that  tie  agency  would 
accept  no  more  applications  that  had  not 
been  preceded  by  a  "preapplication  con- 
ference," and  that  a  preapplication  con- 
ference could  not  be  held  until  a  "pre- 
application conference  kit"  was  devel- 
oped, and  that  a  preapplication  confer- 
ence kit  could  not  be  prepared  until  the 
final  administrative  regulations  had  been 
written.  This,  more  than  15  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  law. 


In  Texas,  198  commimities  have  been 
caught  In  this  freeze— unable  even  to 
file  an  application. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
niunber  of  commimitie$,  in  sheer  des- 
peration to  cure  Intolerable  local  sew  ace 
problems,  have  painfully  foregone  the 
7o  percent  Federal  matching  share  and 
moved  ahead  on  their  own? 

Others  have  waited,  and  every  month 
of  waiting  has  increased  not  only  the 
scope  of  their  problems  but  the  cost  of 
rectifying  them. 

Administrator  Quarles  te-stlfied  that 
one  reaison  things  have  been  so  slow  in 
getting  off  the  ground  Is  that  the  1972 
law  contained  new  deadlines  and  objec- 
tives, and  that  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
draft  new  administrative  guidelines  to 
implement  those  objectives. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in 
this.  But  we  have  had  an  ongoing  Fed- 
eral-State matching  program  in  water 
pollution  construction  grants  for  13 
years.  It  had  been  running  smoothl.' 
and  imder  an  orderly  system.  Why  not 
simply  continue  operating  under  the  ex- 
isting system  untU  the  new  guidelines 
could  be  perfected?  The  foUowing  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  is  Interesting: 

Mr.  QtjARLEs.  We  did  not  move  ahead  under 
the  old  ground  rules  until  the  new  ground 
rules  had  been  established  and  could  be 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Weight.  Why  did  you  not  do  that?  Why 
did  you  not  keep  it  going  under  the  old 
ground  rules  until  you  got  new  ground  rules, 
keep  the  money  flowing  and  the  construction 
grants  going?  Why  would  that  not  have  been 
a  practical  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  Quarles.  I  think  in  hindsight  prob- 
ably there  is  not  a  person  In  this  room  who 
would  not  agree  that  that  would  have  been 
a  practical  and  common  sense  thing  to  have 
done.  It  will  stand  as  one  of  the  great  mis- 
takes and  great  tragedies  of  the  conduct  in 
developing  this  program  that  that  was  not 
done. 

Needless  to  say.  I  agree  with  that  as- 
sessment by  the  Administrator.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  and  a  great  tragedy. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  did  write  Into 
that  law  some  new  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives— that  new  sewage  plants  and  col- 
lector systems  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  guard  against  excessive  Infiltration  by 
ground  waters  and' storm  runoff,  that 
the  best  practicable  technology  should  be 
employed,  and  that  communities  should 
charge  fair  and  proportional  user  fees  to 
local  industries  which  dump  large  vol- 
umes of  effluent  into  the  community 
treatment  systems. 

But  it  was  never  intended  by  Congress 
that  these  legislative  objectives  should 
be  used  as  excuses  to  slow  down  the  on- 
going program  and  to  keep  the  new  pro- 
gram from  getting  off  the  ground. 

If  we  had  so  Intended,  v.'e  emphati- 
cally would  not  have  autUorized  $18  bil- 
lion for  a  3-year  crash  program  of  sew- 
age plant  construction  grants. 

DESIGN    FOB    FOOT    OaACGING 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  cannot 
help  being  intrigued  by  some  extremely 
revealing,  indeed  prophetic  language 
contained  in  a  letter  written  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972,  by  William  Ruckelshaus, 
then  Administrator  of  the  EPA  to  the 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  was  attempting  in  that  let- 
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ter  to  persuade  the  OMB  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  sign,  not  veto,  the  1972  bill. 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  for  a  rapid  pickup  in  construc- 
tion grant  activity  could  be  administra- 
tively thwarted  even  if  the  bill  became 
law. 

At  one  point  In  the  letter,  he  wrote 
the  following : 

The  numerous  conditions,  limitations  and 
requirements  with  respect  to  treatment  fa- 
cility construction  grants,  which  must  be 
articulated  in  administrative  regulations 
pursuant  to  the  enrolled  bill  provides  a  broad 
range  of  controls.  Through  these  adminis- 
trative mechanisms,  storm  and  combined 
sewer  projects  could  largely  be  deferred,  col- 
lection system  projects  could  be  minimized, 
and  the  phasing  of  commitments  and  fund- 
ing outlays  for  all  projects  could  be  regu- 
lated through  the  rigorous  application  of 
stringent-r«gulrements. 

Administrative  mechanisms.  The  rig- 
orous application  of  stringent  require- 
ments. These  are  precisely  the  devices 
which  have  been  used,  far  more  effec- 
tively than  the  Presidential  impoimd- 
ment  of  funds,  to  choke  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  almost  to  the  point 
of  total  strangulation. 

Mr.  Quarles  -old  the  committee  that  he 
has  not  knowingly  or  intentionally  used 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  delay  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  slowing  down  this 
program.  I  accept  his  word  for  that. 

Yet  I  find  it  strangely  fascinating  that 
someone — perhaps  some  publicly  un- 
know-n  f  imctionary  In  the  dark  and  secret 
inner  chambers  of  the  OMB — has  con- 
trived so  successfully  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign described  in  the  Ruckelshaus  letter. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  even  more  spe- 
cific as  to  ways  in  which  the  fiow  of  f  imds 
could  be  impeded  and  the  program  kept 
within  the  less  ambitious  scope  of  the 
President's  spending  plans,  notwith- 
standing congressional  intent.  Later  in 
his  letter,  he  S£iid  this: 

Further,  by  prioritizing  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria as  provided  within  the  framework  of 
this  legislation  and  by  using  cost-benefit 
tests  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements, 
obligations  In  the  near-term  can  generally 
be  restricted  to  only  those  projects  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  fund  facilities. 

Prioritizing  the  eligibility  criteria. 
Using  cost-benefit  tests  of  environmental 
Impact  statements.  These  tecluiiques 
have  indeed  been  employed  with  a  venge- 
ance. They  have  indeed  restricted  out- 
lays, not  only  down  to  the  level  of  the 
administration's  commitment  but  in  fact 
far  below  It. 

All  kinds  of  roadblocks  and  impedi- 
ments have  been  erected.  Some  of  the 
hangups  are  almost  imbelievable. 

ALMOST  UNBELIEVABLE  HANGUPS 

Professional  engineers,  for  example, 
agree  that  New  York  State  has  tougher, 
tighter  requirements  to  eliminate  the  In- 
filtration of  ground  and  surface  waters 
into  sanitary  sewer  systems  than  those 
imposed  by  the  Federal  law.  Yet  New 
York  has  been  required  to  go  through  a 
rigorous,  burdensome  paperwork  exer- 
cise documenting  this  fact  in  the  minut- 
est detail  on  each  individual  application. 
This  wastes  great  amounts  of  precious 
time  and  needlessly  delays  the  program. 


There  ought  to  be  a  simple  certifica- 
tion process  by  which  the  State  of  New 
York  could  simply  attest,  in  one  sentence, 
that  these  requirements  have  been  met. 

Peiuisylvania  has  a  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement program  than  Federal  law  re- 
quires. That  State  alone  brought  more 
actions  and  collected  more  fines  from 
polluters  than  the  entire  U.S.  Govern- 
ment did  nationwide  during  the  years 
1971-72. 

Yet  EPA  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  Penn- 
sylvania the  authority  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  so-called  discharge  per- 
mits and  thus  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money,  time,  and  duplicated  effort. 

As  Pennsylvania  waits — the  huge  State 
with  some  300  projects  ready  to  go  has 
not  had  a  Federal  grant  approved  any- 
where within  its  borders  in  more  than  6 
months — 16  conununitles  are  banned 
from  making  additional  sewer  hookups. 
And  another  16  commimities  will  have 
such  bans  imposed  on  them  in  the  next 
4  weeks. 

Any  opportunity  these  commiuiities 
may  have  for  residential,  commercial. 
or  industrial  growth  is  absolutely'  sty- 
mied. And  some  of  them  are  currently 
suffering  a  high  rate  of  imemployment 
which  new  enterprises  could  ameliorate. 

One  dangerously  coimterproductive 
result  of  the  proliferating  paperwork  is 
that  many  States  have  been  forced  to 
pull  qualified  personnel  away  from  such 
vital  tasks  as  training  sewage  plant  op- 
erators and  testing  the  quality  of  water 
in  the  streams,  and  tie  these  people  down 
to  desks  where  they  do  nothing  but  shuf- 
fle papers. 

Recognizing  that  some  additional  re- 
porting and  paperwork  requirements 
might  be  placed  upon  the  States  as  result 
of  the  new  law,  but  assuredly  foreseeing 
nothing  of  the  magnitude  that  has  de- 
veloped. Congress  specifically  included  in 
the  law  an  authorization  of  funds  ex- 
pressly earmarked  to  help  the  States  em- 
ploy additional  personnel  to  assist  them 
in  this  planning  f  imction. 

But  the  EPA  requirements  to  get  even 
this  money  are  so  complicated — and  In 
some  cases  absurd — that  only  $4.4  mil- 
lion of  an  available  $50  million  had  been 
disbursed  to  the  States  half-way  through 
the  pi-esent  fiscal  year. 

WHAT  GOOD,  THE  HEARINGS? 

What  good  have  the  hearings  accom- 
plished? That  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  EPA  has  promised  to  look  at  its 
complicated  guidelines  and  proclama- 
tions and  to  simplify  them. 

Perhaps  in  6  months  it  will  only  take 
a  6-lnch  stack  of  paper  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  grant  application — in- 
stead of  the  13  inches  illustrated  in  the 
testimony. 

The  EPA  also  promised  to  try  to  de- 
centralize its  decisionmaking  and  to  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  letting  qualified 
State  officials  simply  certify  that  certain 
requirements  have  been  met  instead  of 
having  to  write  a  book  with  each  separate 
application  to  prove  It. 

Perhaps  more  authority  can  be  dele- 
gated— to  EPA  regional  offices  and  to  the 
States  themselves.  They  are  capable.  For 
the  past  15  years  States  and  municipali- 


ties have  been  spending  far  more  fori 
waste  treatment  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  subcommittee  also  asked  EPA  to 
review  the  1972  act  itself  and  to  report 
to  us  any  specific  provisions  in  the  law 
that  may  need  changing  to  help  move  the 
program  forward  faster.  Nothing  is  p>er- 
fect.  and  to  the  extent  Congress  may 
have  been  unwittingly  culpable  in  con- 
tributing to  the  delays,  we  owe  it  to  the 
Nation  to  make  the  necessary  corrections. 

A  MATTER  OF  WILL 

But  what  it  conies  down  to  In  the  final 
analysis  is  the  unavoidable  question  of 
wiU. 

The  Congress — and,  I  believe,  the  pub- 
lic— want  desperately  for  the  water  pol- 
lution program  to  succeed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tangible  re- 
sults, a  large  part  of  the  past  15  months 
has  been  irretrievably  wasted.  We  will 
never  recapture  it. 

But  it  stUl  is  not  too  late,  if  we  will 
but  move  with  determination  and  a  suffi- 
cient sense  of  urgency. 

By  a  shameful  lack  of  vision  in  the 
perception  and  execution  of  our  national 
priorities,  we  recently  have  seen  the 
painful  development  of  grain  shortages, 
meat  shortages,  and  fuel  shortages  with 
their  attendant  public  inconveniences. 

I  beg  my  colleagues — and  the  adminis- 
tration— simply  to  ponder  for  one  mo- 
ment the  infinitely  more  painful  pros- 
pect of  a  future  national  shortage  of 
usable  water — one  commodity  which  man 
cannot  duplicate  and  without  which  he 
cannot  Uve. 

Solomon  wrote  that  "where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

May  that  never  become  the  epitaph 
of  this  civilization. 

Mt.  GONZALEZ.  WUl  the  gentleman 
jield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
this  important  subcommittee  and  also 
the  ranking  member  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
once  again  my  distinguished  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership.  , 

I  might  point  out  to  the  general  mem-i 
bership  that  Jim  Wright  has  been  a 
pioneer  on  this  water  question. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  Is  the  author  of 
a  book,  a  very  prophetic  book,  and  one 
that  we  all  ought  to  keep  on  our  book- 
shelves so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it 
from  time  to  time  because,  unfortunately, 
the  gentleman's  voice  may  be  a  loneiy 
one  in  the  wilderness,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Nation  can  very  well 
be  coiifronted  with  a  similar  water  sit- 
uation, as  we  are  now  with  a  fuel  and 
gasoline  shortage. 

But  if  we  heed  the  words  of  a  leader 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Jim 
Wright »  I  think  we  can  not  only  con- 
front such  a  problem,  but  we  can  .'^olve 
it. 

I  might  say  that  not  only  is  the  gentle 
man  an  author  on  this  very  important 
subject  matter,  but  the  gentleman  has 
been  the  main  dynamo  behind  the  effort 
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of  Congress  to  formulate  a  national  pol- 
icy. And  I  am  very  regretful,  very  sorry 
and  sad  to  hear  that  again  the  admin- 
istration i£  in  a  general  retreat.  I  have 
pictured  the  role  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative branch  under  this  present  ad- 
ministration, particiilarly  in  the  last  4 
years,  as  one  of  general  retreat  and  with- 
drawal. It  has  withdrawn  from  commit- 
ments on  education,  where  there  are  sim- 
ilar experiences  in  programs  that  have 
long  been  established,  and  in  which  local 
administrators  do  not  know  what  to  con- 
front in  their  budget-making  process,  be- 
cause they  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
administration  is  going  to  do.  It  has  also 
declared  a  withdrawal  and  retreat  in  the 
area  of  public  health. 

So  I  hope  that  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  smd  the  Congress  to  this 
matter,  by  his  very  eloquent  and  very 
direct  voice,  that  somehow  we  can  at 
least  stimulate  some  activity  and  some 
exercise  of  responsibility  from  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  government. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  «Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) for  his  remarks,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  gracious  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cleveland)  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommittee 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  who  was 
extremely  active  in  the  conduct  of  our 
hearings  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  say  that  one 
aspect  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit later  should  be  emphasized  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  That  Is  that  al- 
though EPA  is  clearly  at  fault  in  the 
foot  dragging  and  lagging  of  activity 
in  some  of  these  cases,  I  think  that  it  is 
also  important  to  repeat  wliich  I  bring 
out  in  my  remarks — and  which  perhaps 
some  of  the  Members  may  be  interested 
jn  reading  tomorrow — that  Congress  too, 
shares  some  of  the  blame.  The  fact  is 
that  we  passed  a  .somewliat  complex 
law,  so  some  of  these  delays  and  instances 
of  loot  dragging  are  the  result  of  con- 
cressional  action. 

I  also  believe  that  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  trying  to  lean  a 
httle  hard  on  this  administration.  This 
does  happen,  because  I,  too,  could  be  ac- 
cused of  having  leaned  a  little  hard  on 
another  administration  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  I  thought  they  were  at 
fault  regarding  certain  similar  projects 
in  my  own  district 

So  this  is  something  that  we  all  do 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  often  than 
not  with  cause  and  sometimes  v.ith  re- 
sults. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out.  as  I  say — 
and  this  is  Included  in  my  remarks— 
that  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  some  of 
these  delays  and  lags  are  congressionally 
imposed.  This  Is  not  to  excuse  the 
EPA — ^I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the 


blame  can  and  should  be  spread  around  a 
httle  bit. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
his  comments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cleveland) 
lias  indeed  been  one  of  the  most  active 
Members  in  his  efiforta  toward  stream- 
lining administrative  procedm-es,  not 
only  in  this  vital  program,  but  in  others. 
And  it  was  at  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion that  2  years  ago  this  same  subcom- 
mittee held  some  hearings  on  that  very 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  I  am  from  another  section  of  the 
coimtry,  I  can  strongly  underscore  the 
very  cogent  observations  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  just  made.  "Hils  week, 
while  I  was  back  in  my  district,  I  held 
meetings  with  one  of  our  county  com- 
missioners and  with  the  service  director 
and  the  managers  of  utihties  and  water 
pollution  control  for  the  city  of  Akron, 
which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  district, 
and  all  of  them  were  complaining  about 
this  very  same  thing,  the  incredible  red- 
tape,  delays,  and  foot-dragging  that  is 
involved  in  trying  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  grants 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

These  gentlemen  also  had  some  rather 
strong  complaints  to  make  about  some 
of  the  language  in  the  act  whirh  ap- 
parently is  enabling  this  kind  of  foot 
dragging — and  maybe  even  encouraging 
it.  I  will  take  up  with  your  committee 
in  due  course  a  possible  clarification  of 
.some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  al- 
leviate this. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  we  on  the 
one  hand  are  saying  to  the  cities:  You 
cannot  put  any  more  water  in  the 
streams  imless  it  meets  the  Clean  Water 
Act  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  not  only  refuses  to  spend 
over  half  of  the  money  that  Congress 
has  authorized  for  this  but  by  various 
types  of  bureaucratic  redtape  is  man- 
aging not  to  spend  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  authorized  amoimts.  In  so  doing,  it 
is  holding  back  economic  growth  and 
contributing  to  xmemployment. 

In  many  sections  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding my  own  particular  district,  the 
construction  industry  has  been  very  hard 
liit  in  recent  years,  even  more  so  now 
that  we  have  the  enerty  crisis  on  top 
of  tugh-interest  rales.  There  are  con- 
tractors who  have  been  unable  to  get 
work,  for  example,  on  the  liighway  pro- 
gram, wlio  are  just  acliing  to  get  at  the 
work  of  doing  some  of  these  jobs  that 
Congress  mandated  when  it  passed  the 
Clean  Water  Act  amendments. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  remarks 
will  be  listened  to  in  the  proper  quar- 
ters in  this  town  so  that  we  can  end 
this  really  intolerable  eituation.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  so 
forcefully  bringing  the  subject  up  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  returned  from 
my  district  last  night  after  spending  a 
few  days  there,  and  it  was  really  coin- 
cidental, shall  we  say,  or  very  timely 
anyway  that  I  returned  to  find  a  note 
of  the  gentleman's  hearings  and  his  plan 
to  discuss  his  hearings  today. 

Last  Monday  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
public  works  director  odf  the  City  of 
Houston  as  to  what  help  we  could  give  to 
break  the  deadlock  or  foot  dragging — I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  There  are  35 
projects  badly  needed  by  the  city  of 
Houston — the  largest  city  in  the  South — 
that  have  been  pending  since  the  fall  of 
1972.  Again  I  heard  the  same  story  that 
the  gentleman  told  today  about  redoing 
the  applications  and  reworking  them. 
In  some  instances  they  said  that  the 
delays  were  possibly  necessary,  but  it 
seems  that  most  of  them  are  apparently 
bureaucratic  redtape,  if  those  are  Uie 
words  one  wants  to  use. 

To  give  an  example,  tiiey  apply,  and 
they  say  when  they  file  their  applica- 
tion :  Do  you  want  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement?  They  say:  Well,  we  do 
not  think  we  will. 

The  application  sits  there  for  7 
months.  Then  they  call  up  or  notify  them 
and  say:  You  had  better  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  That  calls 
for  more  delay. 

Then  they  will  ask:  Well,  if  we  amend 
the  apphcation  this  way,  will  that  be 
satisfactory? 

Well,  we  arc  not  sure.  You  redo  it  and 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  let  you  know. 

Frankly,  it  is  not  just  this  particular 
agency;  I  have  run  into  it  with  other 
agencies.  I  think  the  agencies  should  be 
there  to  be  of  help,  not  of  hindrance. 
They  should  not  be  there  to  be  a  nebu- 
lous, questionable  agency  to  which  one 
submits  something  and  then  waits.  They 
should  be  there  to  help  prepare  the  ap- 
plications and  to  accelerate  them,  and 
not  be  there  to  say  nothing  and  give  no 
advice  in  that  regard. 

To  show  the  Members  how  tiiis  affects 
every  city  financially,  not  just  the  city 
of  Houston,  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
mimities  in  my  district  are  suffering  the 
same  way.  One  plant  is  vitally  needed, 
where  raw  sewage  dimips  into  a  bayou 
that  goes  into  the  Houston  Ship  Canal 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the 
filthiest  ditch  in  the  world  in  many  ways. 
We  have  been  trying  to  dean  it  up.  This 
is  a  vitally  needed  plant. 

The  city  on  its  own,  anticipating  it  was 
going  to  have  the  money  to  build  the 
plant,  built  a  big  tnmk  line.  It  is  buried 
and  it  is  useless  imtil  tlie  plant  can  be 
built.  It  is  money  that  is  just  sitting 
there.  The  city  also  has  to  appropriate 
and  set  aside  complete  funds  when  it 
first  approves  a  project,  so  those  funds 
are  tied  up  and  cannot  be  used  as  long 
as  that  application  is  pending. 

When  we  stop  and  think  about  it,  it 
miist  apply  all  over  the  country.  I  thought 
for  a  while  maybe  it  was  just  happening 
to  our  community,  but  I  am  glad  to 
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know — weU,  I  say  I  am  glad,  but  I  am 
disheartened  to  know  how  extensive  It  te. 
I  had  hoped  it  was  one  little  Instance 
that  just  might  need  clearing  up. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
we  give  them  plenty  for  their  help  and 
I  do  not  think  they  need  quite  tiiat  much 
help  just  to  have  applications  sitting 
aroimd  and  for  them  not  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  had  these  hearings,  but 
in  only  3  days  I  am  sure  he  has  just 
scraped  the  surface  when  he  heard  from 
only  four  States.  His  committee  will 
probably  hear  from  the  other  46  if  the 
same  is  true  all  over  the  country,  and 
evidently  it  is. 

I  would  say  this  must  be  blocked  be- 
cause it  is  ridiculous  when  we  have  all 
of  these  needed  projects  and  we  have 
the  desires  of  tlie  people  and  the  desires 
of  the  Congress  to  clean  up  our  country, 
and  the  very  vehicle  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  using  to  do  it  has  a  flat  tire, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  they  are  very 
cogent.  I  would  respond  to  his  suggestion 
by  reporting  that  the  committee  is  indeed 
pursuing  the  inquiry  into  all  the  States 
in  order  to  get  a  total  and  comprehensive 
picture.  But  we  have  discovered  enough 
already  to  know  the  problems  as  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  in  Houston  are 
not  unique  themselves  to  his  State  or  his 
area,  and  they  are  not  unique  in  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  and 
Georgia  by  any  means.  Those  States  were 
selected  because  the  staff  investigators 
believed  them  to  contain  problems  which 
probably  were  characteristic  of  and  fairly 
well  representative  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  indeed  an  appalling  thing  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  kind  of  foot  dragging 
and  delay  and  this  almost  imbelievable 
jimgle  of  redtape  does  exist  throughout 
the  entire  Nation,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  this  water  pollution  program. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  program  which 
the  Congress  chose  as  a  crash  program — 
an  m-gent  program,  a  program  which  we 
wanted  to  go  forward — has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  this  type  of  delay. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  record  should  show  we  did  have  a  1- 
day  hearing  last  summer,  in  which  the 
gentleman's  investigating  committee  had 
called  to  its  attention  through  oiu-  New 
Hampshire  people  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  holdup  in  some  of  the  funds  for  the 
New  England  region.  This  was  a  very 
small,  specific  problem  but  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  before  our  committee  we 
were  able  to  at  least  break  that  partic- 
ular logjam  and  move  some  $236  million 
in  additional  obligational  authority  for 
the  region  1,  which  is  the  New  England 
region. 

I  am  mentioning  this  so  someone  like 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey) 
will  know  we  have  had  a  track  record  of 
some  success  so  far.  But  I  hasten  to  add, 
so  the  gentleman  does  not  get  too  enthu- 
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siastic  and  tell  his  people  back  home  he 
Is  going  to  turn  the  magic  key  here,  that 
we  have  before  us,  that  is,  the  whole  Pub- 
he  Works  Committee,  a  study  which 
shows  that  even  if  every  nickel  which 
had  been  authorized  and  under  contract 
authority  were  turned  loose,  we  would 
still  fall  way  short  of  the  known  needs 
wliich  are  now  about  $60  billion,  as  I  re- 
call the  figures  given  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  Envuonmental  Protection 
Agency  has  identified  current  needs  of 
$61  bilhon  throughout  the  Nation.  If 
the  S18  billion  which  has  been  authorized 
tor  the  3  years  covered  in  the  1972  act 
had  been  made  available  and  expended, 
we  would  have  accounted  for  the  meet- 
ing of  approximately  one-third  of  those 
needs,  or  perhaps  a  httle  more  if  we 
add  the  local  contributions  to  that  total 
amount. 

Still,  even  that  would  not  have  cured 
the  national  problem.  And  so  it  becomes 
more  acute  when  half  the  funds  are 
choked  off  by  an  overt  Presidential  im- 
poundment, and  then  even  those  are 
choked  off  by  these  bureaucratic  devices. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texab.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  task  is  monu- 
mental, but  one  does  not  cure  it  by  doing 
nothing,  or  practically  nothing;  $61  bil- 
lion has  been  identified,  and  at  the  infla- 
tion rate  which  is  going  on,  I  have  been 
told  that  some  of  these  contracts  which 
ai-e  called  for  new  bids,  each  time  the 
price  goes  up. 

I  am  sure  that  that  $61  billion,  as  long 
as  we  sit  around  here  and  they  do  not 
turn  the  money  loose,  is  going  to  be  con- 
tinuing to  chmb  and  instead  of  making 
1  rogress,  we  will  be  taking  one  step  for- 
ward and  sliding  two  steps  backward. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  undoubtedly  correct.  At  least, 
that  has  been  the  history  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  every  year  of  delay  in 
going  ahead  with  the  program  probably 
adds  another  $2  billion  to  the  total  cost 
of  completing  the  already  urgent  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  lo 
the  gentlen-.an  from  Texas  <Mr.  Mil- 
ford)  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
small  correction  which  may  possibly  be 
an  error  as  it  would  show  up  in  the  Rec- 
ord, where  my  distingished  colleague 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  referred  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  as  the  author 
of  a  book. 

Lest  the  Record  be  in  error,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  one  entitled  "The  Com- 
ing Water  Famine,"  and  another  called 
"Yuu  and  Your  Congressman,"  which  is 
very  helpful  not  only  to  freshman  Con- 
gressmen, but  also  to  their  constitutents. 

"Hie  gentleman  is  also  a  prolific  writer 
for  rational  magazines  and  of  newspaper 
articles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  experienced,  in  his 
own  district,  some  of  the  frustrations  and 
complications  which  the  gentleman  from 
my  neighboring  district  has  so  well  out- 
lined to  us  here  today. 

Some  of  my  own  problems  almost  defy 
belief  in  the  area  of  bureaucratic  nit- 
picking. 

Lewisville,  Tex  ,  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  problem. 

This  city  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport,  and  has 
grown  in  population  from  9,000  in  1970 
to  20,000  in  1972.  It  is  still  growing  at 
the  same  rate. 

Lewisville's  grant  to  assist  in  an  ob- 
viously needed  sewer  line  extension  was 
finally  approved,  and  a  3-inch  thick  bid 
offer — approved  by  EPA — was  issued. 

Bids  were  opened  in  September  of  last 
year.  In  December,  EPA  denied  the  grant 
on  the  basis  that  the  bid  opening  was  il- 
legal because  one  sentence  In  the  docu- 
ment was  ruled  in  error,  after  the  fact. 

This  problem,  fortunately,  has  been 
straightened  out,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable effort  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Lewisville,  myself  and  my  staff,  and 
a  gieat  many  others  determined  not  to  let 
such  an  injustice  be  done. 

The  city  of  Kennedale  had  not  been 
so  fortimate. 

Kennedale  filed  all  Its  reports  with 
EPA  in  June  1972,  and  was  ranked  as  the 
1  o.  3  priority  project  in  the  State  of 
Texas  by  the  Texas  Water  Quahty 
Board.  The  high  ranking  was  obvious. 
Tlie  raw  sewage  from  Kennedale  was 
flowing  directly  into  Lake  Arlington. 

So  what  happened?  Twice  more  Ken- 
nedale had  to  file  reports  with  EPA  be- 
cause of  "changes  in  regulations".  Mean- 
while, the  raw  sewage  flows.  I  checked 
with  the  city  this  morning,  and  am  ad- 
vised that  funding  may  come  "sometime 
in  March  '. 

Little  Elm,  Tex.  is  another  example 
of  this  problem.  Little  Elm  is  experi- 
encing the  same  sort  of  growth  that  Lcv- 
isville  is  having — but  it  has  no  sewer  sys- 
tem at  all. 

I  have  personally  seen  sludge  from 
overflowing  septic  tanks  on  the  school 
grounds  tliere.  When  it  rains,  all  this 
mess  is  washed  into  Lake  Dallas.  And  it  is 
only  alter  a  rain  that  the  school  grounds 
are  fit  to  walk  on. 

Little  Elm  has  been  working  with  EPA 
for  more  than  two  years  v.ithout  aiij- 
positive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker;  these  and  other  problems 
with  this  agency  have  convinced  me  that 
there  exists  some  sort  of  "'bureaucratic' 
impoundment  of  EPA  funds. 

I  would  much  rather  deal  with  a 
straight-forward  impoundment,  than  to 
see  the  communities  I  represent  WTestle 
with  unnecessarj'  paperwork  only  to  be 
frustrated  time  and  time  again  by  nit- 
picking. 

During  the  recent  hearings  chaired  by 
the  destmgushed  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  were  held  by  the  Investigation  and 
Review  Sul)committee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  our  subcommittee 
heard  from  Mr.  Heni-y  J.  G^tieser.  I  have 
personally  known  this  dedicated  public 
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servant  for  a  number  of  years.  His  out- 
standing work  as  director  of  the  Water 
Utilities  Department,  city  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
is  known  nationally. 

Hla  statement.  In  the  hearing,  very 
efficiently  summarizes  the  problem  we 
are  facing.  I  would  like  to  have  his  state- 
ment appear  in  the  Record  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  I^Kaker,  I  would  also  like  to  In- 
clude in  the  Recoro  a  sUtement  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Trinity  River 
Authority  of  Texas  Central  Region 
Wastewater  System. 

Statement  of  the  Citt  of  Daix.\s 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  committee  which 
Is  holding  hearings  to  determine  If  the  Na- 
tion la  malcing  satisfactory  progress  toward 
meeting  the  targets  and  deadlines  established 
in  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments.  My  name  is  Henry  J.  Orae- 
ser  and  I  am  director  of  the  Water  UtUities 
Department  for  the  City  of  DaUas.  Texas,  the 
eighth  largest  city  in  the  United  States 

I  would  like  to  sUt«  at  the  outest  that  the 
mayor  and  councU  of  the  City  of  Dallas 
are  dedicated  to  the  abatement  of  stream 
poUution  and  to  providing  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  treatment  of  our  waste  water  to  ac- 
complish this  goal.  It  Is  our  objective  to  be 
the  first  major  city  in  Texas  to  achieve  ad- 
vanced waste  water  treatment  of  Its  total 
waste  load.  This  achievement  U  Important 
because  the  Trinity  River,  Into  which  our 
treated  waste  water  effluents  are  discharged 
consists  almoet  entirely  of  treated  sewage 
during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  In  North 
Central  Texas,  this  means  nearly  all  the  sum- 
mer months  and  some  of  the  winter  months 
as  well. 

The  city  of  Dallas  has  made  significant 
progress  towards  its  goal  during  the  past  five 
yeaxa.  We  now  have  under  construction  a 
•38  miUion  conversion  of  our  existing  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  advanced  waste  water 
treatment.  This  was  made  possible  largely 
through  a  65%  Federal  grant  under  the  old 
law.  We  are  not  complacent  with  our  prog- 
ress thus  far  and  my  chief  purpose  in  appear- 
ing before  you  today  U  to  provide  you  with 
our  views  as  to  how  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectlom  Agency  might  more  effectively  and 
more  expedlUously  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congreaa  as  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 

First,  let  me  state  that  it  Is  my  belief  tliat 
imdue  delays  in  the  grant  application  process 
occur  because  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  contlnuaUy  changing  Its  rules  and 
format*  for  applications.  Dallas  has  sub- 
mitted six  applications  for  grant  assistance 
during  the  past  fifteen  months.  All  of  these 
applications  have  had  to  be  revised  at  least 
once  because  of  changes  in  procedural  riUes 
One  project  wiU  have  two  revisions  and  an- 
other project  has  undergone  three  revisions 
to  date.  Each  time  a  project  is  returned  to 
the  applicant  for  revision,  we  are  in  effect 
starting  the  application  process  all  over 
again.  In  none  of  the  six  cases  Just  referred 
to,  have  there  been  any  design  cw  scope 
change*  by  the  city.  The  sole  reason  for  re- 
submlttal  has  been  to  comply  with  the  ever- 
changing  instructions  from  the  agency.  Title 
II.  secUon  201.  paragraph  (4)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  states  that  Initial  rules  and  regulations 
for  grant  applications  should  be  promulgated 
within  120  days  from  enactment  of  the  law. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  thU  130-day 
requirement  was  met  only  by  a  preliminary 
draft  which  waa  not  released  to  the  public. 
A»  a  matter  of  interest,  the  latest  revision  to 
the  rules  that  we  have  received  waa  dated 
Novembw  18,  1973,  395  days  after  enactment 
and  la  atill  marked  "draft"  indicating  that 
more  changes  are  to  come. 


It  should  be  noted  that  changed  rules  are 
retroactive  to  grants  already  in  process  and 
this  haa  the  effect,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  the  intent,  of  being  a  delaying  tactic.  If 
acceptable  progress  is  to  be  made  in  cleaning 
up  water  pollution  in  this  country,  the 
agency  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  its  mind 
what  information  Is  needed  on  grant  appli- 
cations and  not  change  the  rules  every  time 
someone  thinks  that  an  additional  piece  of 
information  would  be  nice  to  have,  or  a  new 
format  would  be  easier  to  me.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  duplication  in  the  information  required 
by  various  offices  within  the  agency.  For  ex- 
ample, much  of  the  luformation  contained 
In  the  grant  appllcaUon  for  a  treatment 
plant  has  to  t)e  restructured  and  resubmitted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  national  pol- 
lutant discharge  elimUiatlon  svstem  permit 
for  the  same  plant. 

Also,  when  we  apply  for  a  Federal  grant 
for  a  sewage  interceptor  line,  we  have  to 
again  restructure  and  resubmit  the  infor- 
mation already  on  flle  in  the  agency  in  our 
application  for  a  grant  for  the  treatment 
plant  and  also  in  the  N.PX».E.S.  permit  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Chairman,  we  acknowledge  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  us  outgunned 
when  It  comes  to  staff  and  the  agency  can 
ask  questions  faster  than  we  can  answer 
them.  The  question  that  needs  to  be  an- 
swered is.  does  the  Federal  Government 
really  need  the  mass  of  Information  it  Is  re- 
quiring in  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress?  I  think  not.  I 
think  bureaucracy  has  gone  rampant. 

My  next  topic  is  the  requirement  for 
preparation  of  a  very  detailed  infiltration/ 
inflow  analysis  before  a  grant  application  can 
even  be  considered.  The  Infiltration/inflow 
analysis  is  an  expensive  and  time-consuming 
task  and,  at  least  in  the  DaUas  situation, 
wUl  Just  confirm  a  foregone  conclusion.  That 
is.  It  is  more  economical  and  cost-effective  to 
provide  Incremental  capacity  In  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  take  care  of  Infiltration 
than  it  is  to  tear  up  city  streets  and  the 
property  owner's  front  yarde  to  Install  tighter 
sewers  ta  the  older  parts  of  the  city  so  that 
the  capacity  of  the  treatment  plant  can  be 
marginally  reduced.  Moreover,  for  the  past 
17  years  Dallas  has  Impcsed  much  more 
stringent  requirements  in  sewer  construc- 
tion to  reduce  Infiltration  to  the  minimum 
practicable,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  the  city 
of  Dallas  is  paying  a  consiUtant  more  money 
to  prepare  an  infiltration/Inflow  analysis  of 
an  area  approximating  10  ,i  of  our  corporate 
Jurisdiction  than  the  neighboring  city  of 
Mesquite  budgets  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  sewer  service  for  a  year  for  that 
municipality.  The  two  areas  mentioned  are 
roughly  equal  in  size. 

The  correctness  of  the  concept  of  deter- 
mining the  better  of  two  alternates  when 
a  choice  must  be  made  cannot  be  argued. 
What  is  found  objectionable  is  the  money 
and  time  that  must  be  expended  to  reach 
the  same  conclusion  that  we  have  already 
determined  by  experience.  We  are  Just  as 
interested  as  the  agency  In  holding  down 
costs  because  we  must  go  to  our  customers 
for  every  penny  we  spend  becau.se  we,  like 
many  municipal  utilities,  are  supported  only 
by  revenue  and  not  general  tax  funds.  What 
we  are  objecting  to  Is  the  expenditure  of 
four  to  six  months  of  time  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  recognized  outelde  expert  con- 
sultant to  confirm  what  we  already  know. 

We  will  spend  more  mcney  engineering 
the  grant  application  than  we  would  spend 
in  Just  repairing  the  obvious  leaks  in  the 
sewer  which  wUl  correct  15%  of  the  problem. 
We  understand  that  the  Infiltration/inflow 
guidelines  written  up  for  the  agency  were 
based  on  one  group's  experience  in  one  part 
of  the  country  but  are  made  applicable  na- 
tionwide. Let  us  at  least  have  some  relief 
by  delegating  some  authority  to  the  regional 
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administrators  to  grant  exceptions  to  the 
requirement  for  an  Inflltratlon/inflow  anal- 
ysis if  in  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  in  the  particular  area  would 
so  warrant. 

Last.  I  will  mention  the  requirement  for 
recovery  and  repayment  to  the  Government 
for  those  portions  of  capital  costs  which  can 
be  attributed  to  Industry  when  a  Federal 
grant  Is  Involved.  Today,  there  exists  in  the 
waste  water  treatment  industry  a  great  de- 
gree of  confusion  because  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
plicit Instructions  from  the  agency  as  to  how 
Industrial  cost  recovery  charges  are  to  be 
formulated  and  what  the  resulting  revenues 
will  be  used  for. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  points  of  con- 
fusion: 

1.  The  source  of  money  for  the  grant  pro- 
gram is  income  taxes.  Industry  pays  income 
taxes  the  same  as  any  other  user  of  sewer 
service,  yet  industry  is  being  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  grant  program.  The 
burden  of  explaining  the  eqolty  of  this  pro- 
vision is  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  system  operators. 

2.  There  is  confusion  as  to  which  Industry 
shoxxld  pay  the  industrial  cost  recovery 
charges.  Two  approaches  are  prevalent.  The 
first  approach  says  that  only  the  industries 
within  the  area  served  by  a  grant  project 
should  pay  these  charges.  This  means  that 
within  a  city,  an  Industry  located  across  the 
street  from  another  industry  may  be  paying 
a  charge  because  it  is  served  by  the  grant 
project  while  the  other  Industry  may  not. 
The  second  approach  Is  that  all  industries 
within  the  service  area  of  a  sewer  system 
should  pay  the  same  charges,  meaning  that 
some  Industries  will  share  in  the  cost  of  a 
grant  project  from  which  they  are  not  being 
served.  Many  cities  are  constrained  to  treat 
classes  of  customers  equally,  to  this  would  be 
the  general  approach  that  most  would  use. 

3.  Now  comes  the  question  of  what  Is  to  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government  from  in- 
dustrial cost  recovery  charges.  If  all  indus- 
tries within  a  sewer  system's  service  area  are 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  a  Federal  grant 
project,  are  all  the  monies  collected  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  or  re- 
tained for  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
grant  project?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  It  seems  that  only  thoee  revenues  col- 
lected from  Industries  within  a  grant  proj- 
ect should  be  so  restricted.  This  means  that 
the  operator  must  then  divide  the  payment 
he  receives  into  two  pools— those  received 
from  the  Industries  within  the  area  served  by 
the  grant  project  and  thoee  received  from  in- 
dustries not  so  served.  The  operators'  rev- 
enue records  must  then  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  division  of  revenues.  Normally,  records 
are  not  kept  in  this  manner  and  such  a  re- 
vision would  be  unwieldy. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  first  three  problems 
are  answered,  there  comes  the  question  ot 
what  distribution  should  be  made  of  tho 
monies  collected  as  a  result  of  industrial 
cost  recovery  charges.  If  we  assume  that  the 
operator  is  entitled  to  use  the  revenues  ob- 
tained from  the  industries  not  served  by  the 
grant  project  in  any  maimer  which  he  de- 
sires, then  the  operator,  in  all  equity,  should 
tise  these  amounts  collected  for  the  benefit 
of  these  from  whom  they  were  collected.  Then 
all  the  remaining  amount  which  is  collected 
from  the  industrtial  iisers  within  the  area 
served  by  a  grant  project  must  also  be  treated 
Judiciously. 

As  EPA  Regulations  now  stand,  20% 
of  industrial  cost  recovery  revenues  may  be 
tised  in  any  manner  the  operator  wishes, 
but,  in  equity,  it  seems  that  the  20% 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dvistrlal  users  who  contributed  this  amount 
thereby  reducing  their  future  cost.  The 
problem  here  is  that  the  future  Indtistrial 
users  will  not  always  be  the  same  industrial 
users  that  paid  the  charges. 
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Thirty  percent  of  the  retained  amount  Is 
to  be  spent  on  the  repair  and  improvement 
of  the  grant  project.  With  the  approval  of 
EPA.  It  seems  that  this  30%  should  accrue 
solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  Industrial  users 
from  whom  they  were  collected. 

The  remaining  50  7o  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treas\iry.  This  is  one  point  that 
is  very  clear. 

5.  So  far,  we  have  talked  about  a  single 
grant  project.  It  seems  that  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  more  than  one  grant  will  be 
provided  to  a  single  operator.  We  then  have 
b  layering  of  these  grants,  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent industrial  user  cost  recovery  charge 
with  a  different  expiration  date.  In  addition, 
each  grant  will  have  a  separate  reporting 
system  together  with  Industries  moving  In 
and  out  Into  areas  served  by  the  grant.  This 
could  result  In  a  monumental  accounting 
chore. 

6.  The  last  point  in  the  question  is  the 
letter  of  Intent  reqtilred  from  "significant" 
Industries.  It  Is  not  really  clear  what  pur- 
pose this  letter  of  Intent  can  fcj^.  In  fact, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  anofSlRvource  of 
annoyance.  An  industry  cannot  commit  it- 
self to  being  in  existence  for  the  useful  life 
of  a  grant  project  nor  can  it  commit  itself 
to  remain  in  the  same  location  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  grant  project.  So,  why 
bother  to  have  a  letter  of  intent?  It  will 
merely  call  to  the  attention  of  the  industry 
tlie  fact  that  it  is  being  singled  out  for  a 
special  charge  that  does  not  apply  to  other 
cla.«es  of  users. 

This  uncertainty  could  not  come  at  a  more 
Inopportune  time.  Many  municipalities  are 
currently  making  rate  studies  and  revising 
their  rate  structures  and  they  need  to  know, 
specifically,  what  the  Federal  Government  Is 
going  to  require  as  the  price  of  obtaining 
Federal  aid. 

Thank  you  for  yovu:  courtesy  and  patience 
In  hearing  my  statement.  Please  do  not  con- 
strue my  remarks  as  t>eing  critical  of  the 
many  fine  individuals  in  the  EInvlronmental 
Protection  Agency  that  we  deal  with  every 
day,  from  Mr.  Busch,  Administrator  of 
Region  VI,  down  to  his  engineers  and  ac- 
countants. We  find  these  people  genuinely 
Interested  In  helping  us  but  their  hands  are 
tied  in  many  cases  because  they  must  carry 
out  the  instructions  from  Washington.  Let 
via  not  try  to  run  the  day-to-day  business  of 
the  country  from  a  super-headquarters  in 
Washington.  Instead  we  favor  granting  some 
flexibiUty  to  the  people  in  the  field,  relying 
on  their  judgment  to  protect  the  interests 
of  everyone,  taxpayers,  environmentalists, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  operators  who 
must  find  the  money  and  build  and  operate 
the  sewage  works. 

Statement  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
THE   TRTNrrT   RrvEx   AuTHoarrr    op   Texas 
Central-Regionm.  Wastewater   Ststem 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigation  and  Review: 

The  Central-Regional  Wastewater  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Trinity  River  Authority  is 
composed  of  elected  officials  from  nine  cities 
In  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  metroplex.  Collec- 
tively our  System  serves  appraximately  350,- 
000  people  at  present  and  wUl  serve  almost 
one  million  people  in  the  next  ten  years.  We 
have  signed  contracts  with  the  TRA  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  our  System  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $55  million  dollars  over  the 
next  four  years.  Many  of  us  have  already 
Increased  our  sewer  rates  substantially  and 
may  have  to  triple  our  rates  over  the  next 
three  years  to  pay  for  the  Improvements  we 
are  willing  to  make.  Much  of  our  cost  is  ne- 
cDssit-ited  by  our  planning  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Act  of  1972.  We  have  accepted  local 
responsibUlty,  done  our  part  to  be  In  position 
to  move  forward  and  need  only  the  funds 
promised  under  your  law  to  enable  us  to 
proceed  expeditiously. 


Oiir  project  is  ranked  as  the  top  priority 
project  In  the  entire  State  of  Texas  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  It  will  not  suffer  crippling 
and  expensive  delays  while  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  Is  still  being 
Interpreted. 

We  have  not  exi:erlenced  an  Insufferable 
problem  In  dealing  with  either  the  regional 
office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  our  state  regulatory  agency,  the 
Texas  Water  Quality  Board.  However,  we  do 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  without  stream- 
lined administrative  procedures  and  guide- 
lines which  resemble  less  of  a  "moving  tar- 
get" than  thoee  heretofore  promulgated,  our 
efforts  to  enlarge  and  upgrade  our  faclUtles 
in  harmony  with  Federal  programs  and  ob- 
jectives may  become  bogged  down  in  endless 
bureaucratic  paper  shuffling.  We  do  not  feel 
that  the  problems  originate  within  Region  VI 
of  the  EPA.  Our  Regional  EPA  office  has 
been  most  responsive  to  our  needs  to  the  ex- 
tent It  has  had  adequate  guidelines  under 
which  to  respond.  It  is  not  the  fiinction  of 
the  EPA  regional  office  either  to  make  the 
law  or  to  interpret  it,  but  rather  Implement 
tlie  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  adminis- 
tered by  higher  authority. 

We  suspect  that  much  of  the  confusion 
and  lack  of  progress  to  date  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (P.L.  92-500)  Is  because  of 
two  reasons : 

( 1 )  The  Act  itself  is  very  complicated, 
technical  in  nature,  and  in  some  instances 
unrealistic.  The  Act  was  passed  In  October 
1972  and  in  February  1974  there  are  still  no 
final  guidelines  under  which  to  make  the  Act 
work.  Either  the  Act  is  Just  too  complicated 
or  those  responsible  for  developing  the  guide- 
lines jieed  help. 

(2)  The  second  reason  for  lack  of  progress, 
in  our  opinion,  Is  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  spend  the  money  which  Con- 
gress appropriated.  We  point  this  out  not  to 
belabor  the  point  here,  because  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  your  hearing,  but  to  let  you 
know  that,  even  way  down  in  Texas,  we  are 
aware  that  the  tax  money  we  send  to  Wash- 
ington Is  not  being  to  us  as  Congress  has 
directed. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  we 
think  that  possibly  the  Act,  when  viewed  in 
its  entirety,  may  be  unrealistic.  For  e.Kample, 
can  the  national  goal  of  "water  quality  which 
provides  for  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and  provides 
for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water  ...  by 
July  1,  1983"  really  be  achieved  In  that  time 
frame  if,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  there  is 
stUl  no  direction  on  how  to  achieve  that 
goal?  Tlie  flow  of  the  Trinity  River  in  its 
upper  reaches  is  more  than  90%  sewage  efflu- 
ent most  of  the  time.  It  is  possible  that  this 
goal  can  never  be  achieved  with  reasonable- 
ness, If  it  can  be  achieved  at  all.  And,  If  it 
can  be,  we  wonder  If  It  can  be  afforded. 

Another  proposal  by  the  Environmental 
I>rotection  Agency  which  is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  Advisory  Committee  is  the 
proposed  limitation  of  2%  annual  growth  on 
wastewater  systems.  We  feel  that  it  would 
approach  gross  negligence  not  to  recognize 
that  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  metroplex  Is  a 
growing  area  where  tlie  needs  of  the  popu- 
lace must  be  anticipated  and  plans  to  pro- 
vide adequate  wastewater  system  expansion 
must  be  initiated  well  in  advance  of  the 
need.  The  world's  largest  airport  has  been 
constructed  in  the  heart  of  the  Dallas.  Fort 
Worth  metroplex.  By  its  very  presence,  Um 
airport  wiU  serve  as  an  impetus  to  an  ex- 
panding community.  Tlie  Authority's  region- 
al wastewater  system  will  play  a  vital  role 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  this  community.  We 
are  opposed  to  this  proposed  2%  annual 
growth  rate  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  strongly  urge  that  It  be  re- 
considered. 


We  cite  these  examples  Mr.  Chalrtr.an,  not 
to  Judge  whether  or  not.  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  Act  wlU  work.  We  hope  that  it  will, 
although,  in  its  present  form,  we  have  our 
doubts. 

We  understand  that  the  rrat!o:-,al  Study 
Commission  on  Water  Quality  will  be  con- 
ducting studies  ar.d  making  recommenda- 
tions over  the  next  two  years  o-i  the  1972 
Act.  In  the  me.\ntltne,  it  is  imperative  that 
planning  and  construction  of  faciUtles  go 
forward.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  with  dispatch  finalize  its  rules 
and  regulations  under  Pi.  92-500.  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  construction  grants, 
and  should  move  forward  without  delay  in 
funding  necessary  projects. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  say- 
ing that  progress  to  date  under  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  of  1972  tuis  been 
painstakingly  slow.  We  are  sUil  optimistic 
that,  perhaps  spurred  by  hearings  such  as 
this  one.  the  momentum  will  pick  up  and 
we  will  get  on  with  the  inteiit  of  the  law 
as  passed  by  Congress,  to  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  streams.  If  this  momentum  does  r.  • 
develop,  then  it  will  be  obvious  that  either 
the  law,  the  agency  administering  It  or  both 
need  a  carefiil  re-examination.  We  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  Section  101  (F)  of 
the  Act  which  states: 

"It  Is  the  national  pKjUcy  that  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  the  procedures  util- 
ized for  implementing  this  act  shaU  encour- 
age the  drastic  minimization  of  paperwork 
and  Interagency  decision  procedures,  ar.cl 
the  best  u.se  of  available  manpower  and 
funds,  so  as  to  prevent  needless  duplication 
and  unnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of  the 
Government." 

MEMEEBS    OT    THE   aCiaOMAI.    ■W.\STK'.VATER 
SYSTEM    ADVISORY    COMMTTTEE 

The  Honorable  Willie  Mae  McCormlck, 
Councilwoman,  City  of  Euless,  201  Ector 
Drive,  Euless,  Texas  76039  (817)  267-1274. 

The  Honorable  S.  J.  Stovall,  Mayor  Pro- 
tem  City  of  Arlington.  P.  O.  Box  231,  Arling- 
ton. Texas  76010    (817)    334-2224. 

The  Honorable  Weldon  ParkhUl,  Mayor 
Pro-tem.  City  of  Grand  Prairie.  701  East 
Main,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas  75050  (214)  264- 
2545. 

The  Honorable  Dan  Matkin,  Mayor,  City 
ol  Irving.  835  West  Irving  Toulevard,  Irving, 
Texas  75060  (214)  266-4129. 

The  Honorable  Tommy  Standridfe,  Mayor, 
City  of  CarroUton,  P.  O.  Box  535,  Carrollton, 
Texas  75006   (214)   242-5415. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pace,  Jr  ,  Member,  Dalla?  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Airport  Board,  1205  Com- 
merce Bulldinp,  307  West  7th  Street,  Fort 
Worth,   Texas  76102    (817)    332-1219. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Blevins,  City  Manager,  City  of 
Bedford,  P.  O.  Box  157,  Bedford,  Texas  76021 
(817)   283-4646. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wade.  City  Secretary/ Director 
of  Finance,  City  of  Farmers  Branch,  P.  O. 
Box  34435,  Farmers  Branch,  Texas  57234  (214) 
247-3131. 

The  Honorable  L.  A.  Murr,  Councilman, 
City  of  Dallas,  210  City  Hall,  Dallas,  Texas 
75201  (214)  381-1166. 

MeinXxrs   Ex-ofUcio 

Mr.  FYank  Barron,  Member,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Trinity  River  Authority  of  Texas,  P.  O. 
Box  13407,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76118  (817) 
284-1461. 

Mr.  Cliarles  W.  Wooldridge,  Member,  Board 
of  Directors,  Trinity  River  Authority  of  Texas. 
P.  O.  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Texas  75222  (214) 
748-5411. 

Mr.  David  H.  Erune,  General  Manager, 
Trinity  River  Authority  of  Texas,  P.  O.  Box 
5'^,  Arhngton,  Texas  76010  (817)   265-3151. 

f  OjficeTs 

Mayor  Dan  Matkin,  chairman. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Pace,  vice  chairman. 

Oeuncllwoman  McCormlck,  secretary. 
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Mr.  CONN.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tlenum  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gratleman 
from  Georgia,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  the  hearings 
last  we^. 

Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  to  happen  to  me 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  January  of 
last  year  was  to  gain  memberslilp  on  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  shortly 
thereafter  to  be  assigned  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Review, 
which  is  so  ably  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Wright). 

I  think  that  all  reasonable  men  will 
admit  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  one  of  the  more  difficult  Jobs 
of  any  at  the  Federal  agencies  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

However,  as  I  participated  in  the  hear- 
ings held  and  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Weight)  just  a  few  days 
ago  concerning  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  heading  in  this  country  in  com- 
bating poUution.  I  sat  in  disbelief  when 
I  heard  of  the  imnecessary  red  tape  and 
restrictions  and  guidelines  that  are  com- 
ing out  of  EPA. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Wright)  for  the  great  job  he  is  doing  In 
pointing  out  this  problem,  and  I  am  here 
today  to  place  with  him  my  continued 
support  as  he  leads  us  all  in  our  attempt 
to  help  EPA  streamline  its  guidelines  and 
policies  so  that  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
all  the  other  States  in  this  Nation  and 
all  the  communities  in  this  Nation  can 
get  on  with  titie  job  of  combatting  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WBIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  cogent  comments 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Wright),  for  scheduling  this  speciai 
order  to  alert  Members  of  this  body  to 
the  problems  plaguing  the  clean  water 
program  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
about  them.  Our  goal  is  clean  rivers  and 
streams,  and  our  chief  means  to  that  end 
IS  the  massive  program  we  enacted  with 
great  fanfare  in  1972.  The  program  is  in 
grave  trouble,  as  documented  in  3  days 
of  sworn  testimony  last  week  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  InvesUgations  and  Re- 
^'iew  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
Our  effort  to  get  the  program  back  on 
the  track,  if  successful,  will  mean  as 
much  to  the  Nation's  clean  water  effort 
as  the  mulU-biUion-dollar  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

Jim  Wright  was  kind  enough  to  fur- 
nish me  in  advance  with  a  copy  of  his 
prepared  remarks,  with  most  of  which 
I  heartily  concur.  Rather  than  duplicate 
his  overview,  I  shall  elaborate  on  some 
points  meriting  emphasis  and  add  others 
from  my  perspective  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

NKW    LAW    BACKTIBfS 

One  point  which  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated is  that  the  massive  package  we 
voted  15  moQttis  ago  over  the  President's 
veto  has  raniUed— IncfediUy  enough-^ 


In  a  slow-down  in  construction  of  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  rather  than 
the  accelerated  and  expanded  effort  we 
clearly  intended. 

Second.  Congress  and  yes,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worits,  created  part 
of  the  problem  by  enacting  a  complex 
piece  of  legislation,  and  by  our  insistence 
on  higher  standards  of  performance  and 
a  quick  start  on  putting  them  into  effect. 
But  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  rather  than  attempting  to  mini- 
mize the  problems  inherent  in  the  legis- 
lation, has  made  an  admittedly  diffi- 
cult situation  impossible  by  embarking 
on  a  bureaucratic  binge  of  incredible 
proportions.  Funds  available,  after  im- 
poundment— and  they  have  been  sub- 
stantial— could  not  be  and  have  not  been 
spent. 

Third,  EPA  has  now  biurowed  out 
from  imder  its  mountain  of  paperwork 
and  is  predicting  a  new  surge  of  grant 
application  approvals.  But  even  with 
the  carryover  of  imused  obligation  au- 
thority, there  would  not  be  enough 
money  to  do  the  job  and  we  will  con- 
front a  backlog. 

This  much  was  admitted  by  witnesses 
from  EPA  itself  and  largely  supported 
by  testimony  from  representatives  of 
four  States:  Georgia.  Texas,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  My  owti  conclusion  is 
that  the  problem  runs  much  deeper. 

RIVALING    IKTHlSiTATB    HICHWATS 

With  all  respect  to  EPA.  I  have 
emerged  from  these  hearings  with  the 
conviction  that  no  Federal  agency,  EPA 
or  any  other,  with  its  current  personnel 
complement  or  any  successors,  can  nm  a 
program  of  this  scope  and  complexity 
entirely  on  its  own  discretion.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  ef- 
fort, which  now  gives  every  indication  of 
exceeding  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram as  the  major  peacetime  public 
works  imdertaking  in  the  Nations  his- 
tory. 

I  have  long  had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  commitment  and  competence  of 
the  officials  responsible  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  in  New  Hampshire.  With 
perhaps  xmderstandable  pride  in  my  own 
State,  I  thought  them  unique  among  the 
States  In  general.  But  now,  with  the  his- 
tory of  other  States'  efforts  on  record  for 
comparison  with  EPA's  performance,  I 
am  overwhelmingly  impressed  with  their 
capabilities.  The  wonder  Is  that  they  have 
performed  as  well  as  they  have  with  the 
admittedly  mind-blowing  task  of  deal- 
ing with  EPA.  And  Public  Law  92-500. 
Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  devise  a  means  whereby  those 
States  with  demonstrated  track  records 
can  be  given  vastly  expanded  authority. 
They  must  be  made  true  partners — peers 
— rather  than  the  puppets  at  the  end  of 
EPA's  string. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  good  news  at 
the  hearings.  At  my  prodding,  EPA 
agreed  to  begin  making  partial,  interim 
payment*  to  States  and  communities 
owed  a  total  of  $1.9  billion  in  reimburse- 
ments under  the  act  for  some  construc- 
tion undertaken  prior  to  its  passage. 
New  Hampshire  alone  has  $12.3  million 
coming,  and  EPA's  delay  has  cost  nearly 
$1  milUon  in  interest  to  date,  an  lumeces- 
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sary  tax  levied  on  the  people  of  my  State. 
This  is  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
15  months  ago. 

SPENDING   DROPS 

But  the  rest  of  the  record  Is  pretty 
dismal.  Funding  avaUable  has  risen  as 
follows  over  the  past  5  years:  $214  mil- 
lion, $800  million,  $1  billion,  $2  billion 
and  $3  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Another  $4  biUion  will  b«  available  next 
year,  which  when  combined  with  ,$3.2 
billion  in  imused  authority,  will  total  a 
staggering  $7.2  billion  available  now, 
today. 

Yet  obligations  for  new  projects  for 
the  last  6  months  of  calendar  1973  imder 
the  new  law  were  only  $153  million,  little 
better  than  one-tenth  of  the  $1.4  billion 
for  the  last  6  months  of  1972  under  the 
old  law  which  we  in  Congress  scrapped 
as  totally  Inadequate  to  do  the  job. 

One  witness  compared  the  two  pro- 
grams as  a  Model  T  chugging  along  with 
modest  horsepower  versus  a  Cadillac  with 
10  wheels,  five  steering  wheels  and  a 
gallon  of  gas  in  the  tank. 

Now  we  have  estimates  that  needs 
wiU  total  $60  billion,  which  prompted 
one  subcommittee  member  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Quarles  of  EPA  in  what  century  our 
clean-water  goals  would  be  met.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  might  as  well  be  on 
notice  as  of  today  that  deadlines  will  not 
be  met  and  that  oiu:  problems  of  credi- 
bility will  be  even  worse  8  months,  10 
months  and  a  year  from  now  when  our 
communities  are  told  there  are  not 
enough  funds  available  to  the  survivors 
of  the  paperwork  jimgle. 

Jim  Wright  has  given  us  an  excellent 
summary  of  Instances  of  bureaucratic 
bunghng.  I  share  in  particular  his  con- 
cern over  whether  EPA  la  using  the  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  to  slow  down 
spending,  a  possibiUty  I  mentioned  in 
advance  of  last  week's  hearings  and 
which  I  raised  with  Mr.  Rhett  of  EPA 
in  the  hearings.  He  gave  me  this  assur- 
ance: 

V7c're  not  using  our  Internal  procedures 
to  try  to  further  lower  the  allocations. 

This  may  be  so.  But  the  effect  is  the 
same,  with  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
consultation,  coordination,  confirmation 
which  resembles  a  Rube  Goldberg  sys- 
tem for  twIsUng  pretzels  and  which  Mi- 
Ruckelshaus  stated  could  be  used  in  con- 
trol spending. 

NEW    FEDERALISM    NEEDED 

A  greater  concern  reflected  at  the 
hearings  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  EPA  to  dismiss  the  experience  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  as 
if  the  existence  of  water  pollution  had 
just  been  newly  discovered  by  EPA  In 
Washington.  It  Is  the  NIH  syndrome— 
not  invented  here.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  Agency's  failure  to  progress  under 
the  rules  of  the  old  program  where  ap- 
plicable guidelines  going  beyond  the 
traditional,  conventional  engineering 
concepts,  and  rigidity  In  their  applica- 
tion. We  also  received  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  Washington 
is  insensitive  to  the  experience  of  the 
States  and  it  often  Ignores  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  regional  admin- 
istrators who  are  of  necessity  more  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  problems  the  States  are 
encountering  and  the  competence  and 
dedication  of  State  officials  with  whom 
they  deal. 

If  any  program  needs  a  strong  dose 
of  "new  federalism"  it's  this  one. 

We  heard,  moreover,  a  disturbing  sug- 
gestion that  "no-growth"  advocates  are 
seizing  on  the  procedures  for  approval 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  to  obstruct 
them  and  thereby  choke  off  a  community 
or  area's  capacity  to  develop.  In  effect, 
they  would  condemn  the  community  to 
continuing  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment rather  than  see  it  grow  in  an  order- 
ly manner  consistent  with  environmental 
quality.  And  this  presumably  in  the 
name  of  the  environment. 

This  appears  analogous  to  obstruction 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  through 
NEPA.  Were  the  oil  flowing  today  from 
the  North  Slope  reserves,  we  might  not 
find  ourselves  quite  so  compelled  to  re- 
adjust our  clean-air  efforts  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  In  this  connection,  Jim 
Wright  made  a  comment  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  this  thinking  may  underlie 
EPA  policy.  He  mentioned  a  community 
experiencing  difficulties  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  its  environmental  impact  state- 
ment concernmg  siting  of  a  treatment 
facility.  The  concern  was  over  the  proj- 
ect's potential  impact  on  air  pollution, 
the  rationale  apparently  being  that  the 
community  might  be  enabled  to  grow, 
generate  more  automobile  traffic  and 
hence  lower  the  quality  of  its  air.  Make 
no  mistake,  these  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate. But  they  should  be  confronted 
honestly,  openly,  and  in  a  straightfor- 
ward fashion  rather  than  as  ancillary 
issues. 

Another  concern  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers at  large  concerns  one  thing  EPA 
did  properly,  in  my  judgment,  in  approv- 
ing a  number  of  projects  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
requiring  user-fee  recovery.  This  has 
been  subjected  to  some  criticism  in  the 
other  body  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  been  asked  to  investigate. 
Members  should  be  aware  that  I  for 
one — and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee may  feel  the  same  way, 
though  I  cannot  speak  for  them — I  will 
resist  any  such  finding. 

slowdown's    IMPACT    PERVASIVE 

Members  also  should  be  aware  that 
the  subcommittee  is  keenly  conscious  of 
another  aspect  of  the  situation :  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  Our  concern 
is  fully  justified  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  the  clean -water  effort  in  its  own  right. 
But  the  impact  of  the  slowdown  is  far 
broader.  With  sewer  bans  or  moratoria 
in  effect  and  likely  to  proliferate,  the 
economy  of  many  commvmities  and  areas 
is  at  stake. 

Their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  for 
housing,  business  and  commercial  devel- 
opment, and  Industrial  expansion  is  be- 
ing rigidly  curtailed,  not  to  mention  the 
construction  industry  which  In  many 
areas  represents  a  major  sector  of  the 
local  economy.  With  all  our  problems  of 
infiation  and  energy  shortages,  this  we 
do  not  need.  It  is  all  the  more  uncon- 
scionable for  being  totally  unnecessary. 


NOTE     ON 

On  a  concluding  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  has 
recommended  that  each  standing  com- 
mittee establish  a  committee  on  over- 
sight £ind  review,  comparable  to  the 
function  of  the  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion and  invite  the  scrutiny  of  Mem- 
bers concerned  with  this  much  needed 
reform.  The  vigor  and  responsiveness  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  quality  of  its  staff 
work,  and  the  totally  nonpartisan  man- 
ner in  which  its  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted— and.  hopefully  its  results  in  this 
most  important  undertaking — make  it 
well  worth  emulating  other  committees. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  and  good  friend 
Jim  Wright  for  holding  this  special  order 
today  on  the  many  problems  and  frus- 
trations that  have  been  encoimtered  in 
trying  to  implement  our  water  pollution 
programs. 

No  one  is  comfortable  about  the  delays 
and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  admin- 
istration's policies  of  impoundments  and 
withholdings.  This  is  not  just  a  policy 
that  is  debated  in  theory,  for  it  reaches 
down  to  the  communities  of  America  and 
affects  the  people. 

Critical  pressures  are  being  felt  by  the 
Texas  Water  Quality  Board.  This  past 
month  a  delegation  from  this  organiza- 
tion came  to  Washington  to  see  if  there 
were  any  definitive  policy  in  this  area. 
We  surely  owe  it  to  our  State  leaders  to 
be  more  forthright  with  our  Federal 
programs. 

This  month  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  community  in  my  district  that 
has  been  caught  and  frustrated  hi  this 
policy.  This  city  has  been  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  water  and  sewer  im- 
provement. I  know  that  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  topic  of  my  friend's  special 
order  today,  but  it  is  very  much  related. 
It  is  related  because  proper  sewerage 
handling  and  water  systems  are  so  much 
a  solution  to  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. This  is  why  I  speak  up  today  dur- 
ing this  special  order — to  high-point 
what  delays  and  confusion  can  mean  to 
a  community. 

The  letter  that  I  received  I  want  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressionai,  Record.  It  tells 
the  story  of  days  and  weeks  smd  years 
of  frustration.  HUD  wants  to  help.  The 
fine  people  who  work  at  HUD  want  to 
help.  But  help  is  not  forthcoming,  as 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  new  pohcy 
or  a  new  lack  of  direction  from  Wash- 
ington. I  personally  intend  to  deUver  this 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  James  T.  Lynn,  to 
show  him  why  complex  policy  decisions 
in  Washhigton  can  affect  the  faith  that 
the  average  community  has  In  Its  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  city  of  Bastrop  in  my  dis- 
trict is  typical  of  the  frustrations  and 
disappointments  of  communities  trying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  life,  then 
the  Lord  help  us. 

I  do  not  make  the  point  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  feeling  or  a  lack  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  personnel  of  HUD — in 


fact,  I  believe  they  have  tried  to  be  most 
helpful.  But  they  cannot  be  helpful  when 
the  pohcy  is  one  of  "withhold  and  im- 
pound" and  one  that  leaves  the  local  peo- 
ple dangling.  One  wonders  if  the  dan- 
gling is  sometimes  not  policy  twisting  in 
the  wind.  We  cannot  play  games  with  the 
quality  of  life   m  our  commimities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Bastrop,  Tex.,  Hon.  Benton 
Sims,  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
City  of  Bastrop, 
Bastrop,  Tex.,  February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle, 
The  House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  feel  that  the  City  of 
Bastrop  has  received  unfair  treatment  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  well  as  from  other  government 
agencies,  and  in  this  letter  I  will  set  forth 
some  reasons  why  I  feel  this  way. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  grant  money 
the  City  of  Bastrop  has  ever  received  was  the 
grant  received  recently  from  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  aid  in  constructing  » 
new  sewerage  disposal  plant.  All  the  sur- 
rounding towns  have  received  federal  grants 
for  many  and  various  projects,  but  not 
Bastrop.  HUT),  did  help  the  Bastrop  Hos- 
pital Author:ty  build  a  new  hospital;  but. 
there  was  no  grant  money  involved  in  this 
as  H.U.D.  purchased  the  Authority's  bonds. 

Bastrop  is  .n  need  of  aid  to  repair,  replace, 
and  improve  the  water  system  and  is  also  In 
need  of  help  to  drain  the  town.  The  poor 
drainage  affects  our  sewerage  system  and 
could  very  well  someday  cause  an  epidemic 
in  our  towi-n.  Bastrop  filed  an  application 
with  H.U.D.  for  assistance  on  such  a  project 
but.  because  of  the  Impoundment  of  funds  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  instruction 
of  the  President,  the  application  has  been 
returned  to  us.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  Area  Director  of  H.UJ3.  in  San 
Antonio,  Mr.  Finnls  E.  Jolly,  and  his  staff 
have  always  been  most  interested  and  help- 
ful to  us  and  would  have  funded  our  project 
had  the  money  been  available. 

Now  I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you 
otir  efforts  for  assistance  over  the  period  of 
the  last  five  years. 

In  February,  1969.  the  City  of  Bastrop  made 
application  to  HUD.  for  a  loan  to  finance 
the  preliminary  and  final  engineering  plan- 
ning for  the  drainage  project  and  some  water 
improvements  that  were  most  pressing  at 
that  time. 

In  August.  1969,  we  contacted  the  HUD. 
Regional  OfBce  in  Fort  Worth  telling  them 
our  needs,  and  two  weeks  later  we  received 
an  application  packet  from  them. 

On  October  27.  1969.  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Travis  Miller,  .\ssistant  Regional  Di- 
rector of  HUD  ,  approving  our  application 
for  $12,000.  for  the  preliminary  planning  and 
engineering  .As  this  program  was  being 
phased  out.  there  were  no  funds  approved  for 
the  final  plans 

On  November  17.  1969.  we  advised  our  en- 
gineers. Bryant -Curington  Inc  of  Austin, 
Texas,  to  proceed  with  the  planning  and  on 
May  5.  1970.  they  completed  the  plans. 

On  April  29.  1970.  we  hand  dellevered  to 
H.U.D.  Regional  Office  la  Fort  Worth  the 
completed  application  packet  we  had  received 
the  previous  August  and  had  a  review  of  the 
application  with  Mr  Larry  Brown  and  others. 

In  July.  1970.  after  several  phone  conver- 
sations with  HU.D.  representatives,  we  re- 
ceived a  check  list  of  corrections  to  be  made 
on  the  application.  These  corrections  were 
made  and  the  application  was  returned  to 
HUD.   In  Fort  Worth  on  August  8.   1970. 

In  March.  1971,  having  received  no  further 
word  from  HUD.  concerning  the  application. 
we  caUed  the  Fort  Worth  office  and  were  re- 
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ferred  to  tbe  new  area  office  la  San  An- 
tonio. Phone  calls  were  made  to  various  de- 
partment beads  In  the  San  Antonio  oSlce  and 
we  were  toW  that  aome  of  the  lUee  bad  not 
yet  been  unpacked  and  that  stin  othen  had 
not  arrtred  In  San  Antonio  Trom  the  Rirt 
Worth  office. 

In  October,  1971,  we  were  inXormed  by  the 
San  Antonio  office  that  the  application  t»n4 
been  lost  In  transit  Irom  Forth  Worth.  We 
Immediately  prepared  another  set  of  the  ap- 
plication packet,  and  It  was  submitted  to 
them. 

In  early  1972.  we  hand  delivered  another 
set  of  the  application  to  San  Antonio. 

On  March  13,  1972.  the  Bastrop  City  Coun- 
cil passed  a  "Resolution  of  Governing  Body 
ot  Applicant"  (Budget  Bureau  Form  No.  «3- 
R118  and  H.UJJ.  Tona  No.  4140  lA)  author- 
izing the  nilng  of  application  for  a  grant 
under  Pi.  8»-l!7. 

On  Augnat  15,  1972,  we  transmitted  a  re- 
vised application  and  about  this  time  our 
apDllcaUon  was  assigned  a  number,  WSP- 
TX-05-W-1048. 

On  September  19.  1972,  the  completed,  for- 
mal application  with  all  supporting  docu- 
ments was  dellTered  to  H.U.D. 

On  September  ».  lyra.  a  letter  of  trans- 
mlttal  with  three  binders  containing  copies 
of  the  revised  application  was  sent  to  H.U.D. 
as  per  their  request  at  August  28.  At  this 
time,  they  were  advised  that  the  City  of 
Bastrop  had  passed  a  $495,000  Bond  Issue  to 
finance  the  dtys  share  of  the  project. 

On  October  S.  1972,  a  letter  of  evaluation 
was  submitted  at  the  request  of  H.U.D. 

On  Wovemlser  7,  1972.  a  letter  revising  the 
evaluation  was  submitted  after  a  call  from 
the  nvx>.  office  In  San  Antonio. 

On  Ifovember  15.  1972.  a  letter  was  sent  to 
H.tTX).  Including  the  originals  of  all  docu- 
ments 8lgne<i  by  the  mayor  as  per  their  re- 
quest by  phone  on  November  13.  1972. 

On  Deceml>er  8. 1»72.  a  letter  of  transmltui 
was  submitted  with  letters  from  Dr  B  J 
Marshall.  Bastrop  City  Health  Officer,  Sena- 
tor  Bentsen,  Senator  Tower  and  the  Texas 
State  Health  Department. 

The  latter  part  of  November  1972.  we  were 
Informed  that  we  were  at  the  top  of  the 
priority  list  and  that  we  should  soon  be 
funded.  Then  we  were  Informed  that  the 
H.UX).  Beglonal  Office  had  captured  the  area 
office  money  but  had  promised  to  return  the 
money  to  San  Autonlo  in  December-  but  this 
was  not  done. 

On  January  5.  1973,  all  H.U.D.  funds  were 
Impounded. 

On  July  17,  1973.  our  application  was  re- 
turned from  the  San  Antonio  office  with  the 
statement  that  no  funds  were  available  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  water  and  sewer  facllltlea 
grant  programs  and  that  all  such  appUcaUons 
In  the  nation  were  being  returned  to  the 
applicants. 

In  utter  frustration,  I  wrote  President 
Niion  asking  that  Impounded  funds  be  re- 
leased. I  received  an  answer  from  the  White 
House  saying  that  we  should  use  our  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  City  of  Bastrop  is  receiving  onlv  about 
$3«.000  a  year  through  revenue  aharinK  and 
It   was  set  up  to  last  only  five  years 

In  March.  1973,  H.UX).  conceived  the  An- 
nual ArraagemenU  concept  to  be  funded  by 
special  revenue  sharing  under  the  Better 
Communities  Act.  After  many  more  mpi. 
hours  of  work,  the  City  of  Bastrop  was  ai»- 
proved  to  participate  in  this  concept  on 
May  22.  197J.  As  you  are  well  aware  this 
plan  was  supposed  to  go  into  effect  la  the 
fiscal  year  1974  (starting  July  i,  1973^;  but 
to  date  It  has  not  gotten  off  the  ground  and. 
personally.  I  do  not  think  it  wlU. 

As  you  know,  Bastrop  bai>  an  old  water 
system  that  was  constructed  in  1943.  WhUe 
we  have  seven  water  wells  In  tbe  syatem. 
we  are  now  able  to  use  only  four  of  them 
otcHuse  the   other  tlu-ee  well.s  have  sanded 


in.  The  old  pump  sUtlon  and  the  lines  run- 
ning from  the  pump  station  to  the  elevated 
tank  (some  miles  away)  are  all  over  forty 
years  old  and  we  know  that  they  could  go 
at  any  thne.  We  have  no  water  storage  In 
town,  and  If  the  transmission  line  from 
Camp  Swift  to  town,  some  eight  miles  away, 
should  rupture,  the  town  would  be  without 
water.  Tlie  Stale  Health  Department,  as  weU 
as  the  State  Insurance  Department,  have 
been  on  us  for  many  years  to  construct  a 
one  million  gallon  stora^  tank  In  town. 
Plans  for  this  were  Included  in  our  applica- 
tion to  H.U.D.  It  will  coft  $50,000  more  to 
construct  this  tank  today  than  it  would  have 
cost  one  year  ago.  On  a  project  that  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $135,000  a  year  ago.  this  will 
give  you  an  Idea  how  much  money  has  been 
lost  because  we  were  not  funded. 

The  City  of  Bastrop  is  not  only  serving 
the  citizens  of  Bastrop  with  water,  but  we 
also  serve  some  1500  customers  of  Aqua  Wa- 
ter Supply  Corporation.  Aqua  has  about  500 
miles  of  lines  serving  customers  not  only 
In  Bastrop  Coimty,  but  tfso  in  Lee,  Travis, 
and  Williamson  Counties.  I  would  estimate 
that  the  City  of  Bastrop  system  supplies 
water  for  at  least  12,000  people. 

Bastrop  was  recenUy  given  18  acres  of 
surplus  land  at  Camp  Swift  to  be  used  to 
drlU  more  water  wells.  It  wDl  take  money 
to  drill  these  wells,  and  It  will  take  help  to 
get  the  money.  Our  problem  Is  that  no  one 
seems  to  care  whether  or  not  Bastrop  ever 
receives  any  help. 
Sincerely, 

D.  B.  Sncs, 

Mayor. 
Ml.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaii-- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tion and  Review  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlts,  by  good  friend  from  Texas. 
Jim  Weight,  and  the  renking  minority 
member,  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  Jim  Cleveland,  deserve  a  full 
measure  of  credit  for  initiating  hearings 
on  our  clean  water  program. 

Just  over  2  years  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  over  the  President  s  veto  the  1972 
amendment*  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  This  massive  new  ap- 
proach toward  providing  the  quality  of 
water  that  our  Nation  needs  and  deserves 
was  hailed  as  the  finest  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Even  so,  those  of  us  who  served 
on  the  committee  on  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  concerned  at  that 
time  that  control  requirements  by  spe- 
cific dates  may  have  been  too  strict.  The 
agreement  reached  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  body,  however,  was 
embraced  by  all,  and  we  expected  great 
progress  in  our  water  pollution  control 
efforts. 

I  recognize  that  the  Congre-ss  set  out 
many  and  varied,  new  imd  difficult  re- 
quirements In  the  legislation.  However, 
we  did  not  expect  that  our  requirements 
would  become  stumbling  blocks  and  ex- 
cuses for  making  the  wat«r  pollution 
control  progress  we  expected  and  re- 
quired. The  bill  set  requirements  that 
were  stringent.  We  expected,  however, 
that  a  new,  dedicated,  energetic  agency 
would  seize  every  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  rather  than  delay  the  effort. 

It  seems  to  mj  from  what  I  heard  dur- 
ing the  3  days  of  hearings  held  to  date 
that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
use  opportunities  to  delay  rather  than 
forthrlghtly  to  develop  t«clmiques  and 
methods  consistent  with  the  law  for  mov- 
ing ahead.  We  heard  oae  witness  state 
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that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  tended  to  adopt  a  rigid  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  when  a  rigid  interpreta- 
tion would  add  delays,  and  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  tended 
to  adopt  a  flexible  interpretation  when  a 
flexible  interpretation  would  cause  de- 
lays. I  certainly  hope  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  because  I  know  there  are  many 
able  and  dedicated  people  within  the 
Environmental  Protecticc  Agency.  Un- 
fortunately, one  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  subcommittee's 
hearings,  as  I  did,  is  led  to  believe  that 
where  there  is  smoke  there  must  fire. 
There  have  been  delays,  and  they  all  do 
not  have  a  reasonable  excuse. 

One  overriding  aspect  of  the  1972 
amendments  was  clearly  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b): 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize, preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  re- 
sponalbiltly  and  rights  of  states  to  prevent, 
reduce,  and  eliminate  pollution,  to  plan  the 
development  and  use  .  .  .  ot  land  and  water 
resources  and  to  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  uuder 
this  Act. 

We  meant  what  we  said. 

As  we  have  learned  from  our  hearings, 
it  is  obvious;  neither  this  policy  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  law  that  was  enunciated  has  been 
carried  out. 

Some  States,  certainly  not  aU,  have 
had.  do  have,  and  will  continue  to  have 
superior  capabilities  to  handle  water 
pollution  centred  programs.  It  Is  encum- 
bent upon  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  recognize  the  capability  of  the 
States,  to  coordinate  with  the  States,  to 
turn  over  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
States,  and  then  to  depend  upon  the 
States  to  do  the  job. 

I  urge  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
the  next  few  months  on  determining  how 
they  may  lawfully  structure  the  grant 
program  and  operate  it  in  a  manner  to 
start  more  new  construction  projects.  I 
urge  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  work  with  the  States  and 
municipalities  to  get  more  new  construc- 
ticHi  imderway.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
urge  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
other  body,  to  recognize  that  it  is  more 
important  to  get  new  construction  proj- 
ects started,  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  law,  than  it  is  to  dot  every  "i"  in  every 
regulation  and  requirement. 

I,  at  this  time,  would  like  to  m-ge  the 
Committee  on  Investigation  and  Review 
to  continue  these  most  worthwhile  hear- 
ings on  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram throughout  the  next  5  or  6  months 
or  more.  I  would  suggest  that  tlie  Mem- 
bers and  staff  consider  at  least  3  days  of 
hearings  each  month  to  review  various 
aspect*  of  the  water  pollution  control 
program.  For  example,  I  beheve  it  will 
be  useful  to  devote  our  scrutiny  to  the 
questions  of  industrial  effluent  limita- 
tions; the  impact  of  the  user  fee  re- 
quiremenU;  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program;  the  planning  program, 
or  lack  of  it;  tiie  enforcement  program; 
control  of  toxic  materials;  and  last  but 
not  leasil.  the  results  in  the  way  of  clean 
water  that  have  been  achieved  to  date. 
An  important  and  laudatoi-y  effort  has 


been  started  by  Chairman  Jm  Wright 
and  Jiic  Cleveland  and  the  subcom- 
mittee. There  i^ii  lot  more  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing months. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  STOP  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  pend- 
ing before  it  a  bill  of  importance  to  every 
American.  It  is  of  especial  significance 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  because  it 
is  in  the  House  that  the  bill  must  be 
defeated.  It  already  has  the  approval 
of  the  Senate. 

This  bill.  S.  1868  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  Importing  chromium 
ore  from  the  friendly  nation  of  Rho- 
desia. This  would  reinstate  the  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  Nations 
which  had  an  adverse  and  costly  effect 
upon  our  country  and  which  served  no 
useful  purpose  whatever.  The  net  effect 
would  be  that  we  would  become  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  Russia  for  our  chrome 
supply.  This  was  the  case  while  sanc- 
tions were  in  effect  and  we  paid  a  costly 
premium  for  chrome,  much  of  which 
was  transshipped  from  Rhodesia 
through  Russia  to  the  United  States 
with  a  handsome  profit  to  the  Russians. 

I  know  of  no  nation  on  earth  which 
should  cut  off  its  supply  of  a  vital  and 
strategic  material  from  a  friendly  power 
and  place  itself  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  country  for  essential  defense 
metals.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
pending  legislation  will  do  if  eniicted 
into  law.  Please  remember,  chrome  is 
essential  for  America's  defense. 

The  Senate  bill  would  set  aside  the 
action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
allowed  us  to  purchase  Rhodesian 
chrome.  It  was  necessary  for  the  earlier 
bill  to  be  passed  because  the  United  Na- 
tions had  instructed  us  not  to  buy  from 
Rhodesia.  Ever-  though  this  edict  was 
against  our  own  national  interest,  the 
U.S.  Government  went  along  and  re- 
fused to  purchase  high-grade,  low-coet 
chrome  from  our  friends  In   Rhodesia. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  we  turned  to 
the  Russians.  We  turned  to  the  Commu- 
nists who  gladly  sold  us  low  grade,  high 
cost  chrome  for  use  in  manufacturing 
the  steels  we  require  to  keep  our  defenses 
strong.  The  cost  was  substantially  double 
what  we  had  previously  paid.  When  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  adopted,  most  of 
us  thought  the  United  States  had  re- 


turned to  a  sensible  policy.  But  In  De- 
cember, the  Senate  passed  S.  1868, 
which  would  set  the  clock  back  and 
place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians  for 
chrome  ore  requirements.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
where  it  is  now  pending. 

Hopefully,  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
will  not  give  a  favorable  report  to  the 
measure,  but  if  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
for  action,  it  should  t>e  soundly  defeated. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  punish  our  friends 
and  reward  our  enemies.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
dependence  for  chrome  on  Soviet  whims. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  put  an  embargo  on 
ourselves.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pay  a 
costly  premium  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

To  refuse  to  buy  Rhodesian  chrome 
would  be  akin  to  refusing  to  buy  Arab 
oil  because  we  do  not  always  agree  with 
their  policies  of  government.  The  pro- 
posal just  does  not  make  sense. 

I  trust  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  make  it  clear  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
knows  how  to  place  its  own  interests 
above  the  interests  of  others. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
CALLS  UPON  CONGRESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  TO  INVITE  ALEX- 
ANDER SOLZHENTTSYN  TO  AD- 
DRESS A  JOINT  SESSION  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  heart- 
ened to  learn  this  morning  that  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn,  the  courageous  voice 
of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
been  freed  by  Soviet  authorities,  after 
his  arrest  yesterday. 

I  was,  of  course,  dismayed  that  he  had, 
first,  been  arrested  for  refusing  to  sub- 
Jugate  himself  to  "interrogations"  by  the 
Office  of  the  State  Prosecutor,  a  prin- 
cipal cog  in  the  Soviet  police  state  ma- 
chinery, and  second,  that  he  had  been 
forceably  exiled  from  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  past  24  hours. 

While  Solzhenitsyn's  journey  to  free- 
dom gives  all  of  us  a  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion— that  this  man,  at  least,  is  now  free 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Soviet  system,  that 
relaxation  should  not  lull  us  into  think- 
ing that  all  is  well  there.  It  is  far  from  it. 

I  think  several  things  are  now  in  order. 
iNvrrATioN  TO  AODazss  a  joint  ssssion  or  the 
coNcaxss 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  fitting 
and  most  appropriate  for  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  majority  and  minority,  to  for- 
mally invite  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress.  I  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  make  such  a 
request  of  the  leadership. 

We  work  dally  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  on  issues 
which  affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Most  recently  we  have 
debated  the  important  questions  of  the 
use  of  America's  economic  strength  to 


foster  changes  in  Soviet  internal  policies, 
as  preconditions  to  liberalized  trade  poli- 
cies; of  the  propriety  of  certain  types  of 
trade — and  I  wish  to  add,  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  favor  trade  and  liberalized 
trade  policies,  provided  that  those  pol- 
icies are  used  as  economic  weapons  for 
freedom  by  engendering  badly  needed 
domestic  reforms  in  Commimist  coun- 
tries, provided  that  we  EU-e  paid  in  cash 
or  gold  and  not  through  long-term,  low- 
interest  credits  subsidized  in  part  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  provided  that 
such  trade  is  not  in  strategic  or  poten- 
tially strategic  goods;  of  the  financial 
terms  in  which  trade  would  be  financed 
by  the  Sonet  Government;  and  of  the 
relationship  between  trade  policies  and  a 
genuine  realization  of  detente  and  its 
worthwhile  objectives. 

Solzhenitsyn's  message  to  this  body.  I 
believe,  would  be  a  clear  one.  It  would 
graphically  demonstrate  the  realities 
which  we  should  consider  the  basic 
premises  for  our  actions.  It  would  l)e  a 
symbol  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  were  hearing  his 
voice,  as  against  their  empty  promises. 

Again,  I  call  upon  the  leadership  to 
extend  such  an  invitati(»i.  f 

ADltINlSr«ATION  SHOUU)  ajtTHIWK  TTS  POSmOK 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the  So- 
viet heirarchy  has  heard  the  voices  of 
those  who  warn  against  any  harm  be- 
falling Solzhenitsyn.  From  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  from  spokesmen  from  the  news 
media,  and  from  the  academy  have  come 
warnings  against  Kremlin  recrimina- 
tions. But.  there  has  been  one  place  of 
noticeable  silence — the  instruments  of 
official  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Kremlin  has,  apparently,  devined 
the  will  of  this  administration  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  do  more  than  a  smokescreen 
fight  against  continuing  Soviet  repres- 
sion. In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  Soviet 
heirarchy  apparently  feels  it  can  get 
away  with  the  arrest  of  Solzhenitsyn,  and 
probably  many  others  now,  because  the 
United  States  simply  will  not  be  moved 
into  a  specific  plan  of  action  to  mount 
world  opinions,  and  to  impose  sanctions, 
against  them. 

I  hope — I  hope  ver>-  much — that  they 
have  misread  the  administration's  will. 
But,  one  thing  is  certain:  It  is  time  now 
for  the  administration  to  act  demonstra- 
bly to  show  a  resolve  to  oppose  Soviet  re- 
pression. 

Our  failure  to  use  our  economic  power 
as  a  weapon  for  human  freedom  would 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  world  today  as  if 
we  had  not  used  our  military  power  to 
Slop  the  spread  of  Nazism  25  years  ago. 
Just  as  the  spirit  of  Munich  neutralized. 
Western  military  power  in  the  1930s,  we 
must  not  let  such  a  spirit  neutralize  our 
econonuc  power  in  the  1970's. 

The  adniinistration  has,  to  date,  op- 
posed the  Jackson-Vanik  amendments  to 
the  pending  Trade  Reform  Act.  amend- 
ments which  would  precondition  a  re- 
laxation of  U.S.  trade  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  upon  a  visible  dem- 
onstration on  their  part  that  they  have 
relaxed  significantly  their  ctenial  of  basic 
individual  Uberties  in  the  SoTlet  Union. 
This  admiiiistratjon  pohcy  has  been  in- 
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consistent  with  the  previous  statements 
made  by  tbe  President  on  this  issue.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
him  of  some  of  those  statements. 

In  October  of  1963.  at  the  time  of  the 
Keimedy  administration's  announce- 
ment of  the  massive  wheat  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Nixon  declared: 

One  ol  the  mtnlmnm  goals  ve  should  set 
is  to  get  the  governments  ot  Oominunlst 
countrlAs  to  adopt  policies  which  will  allow 
people  to  leave  IX  they  desire  to  do  so. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Programs  of  trade  and  aid  are  our  bluest 

potential  weapoL.s. 

No  American  action  should  be  taken  If  It 
strengthena  a  Communist  government's 
Btran^ehoht  on  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  (Kennedy)  Administration  is  drifting 

toward  a  policy  of  negotiating  away  the 
freedom  hopes  of  .  .  .  people  under  Commu- 
uifit  rule. 

It  would  be  shockingly  Unmoral  for  the 
U.S.  to  do  anything  directly  or  Indirectly 
which  would  give  the  Impression  that  we 
accept  Khrushchev's  price — namely — that  in 
return  for  peaceful  coezistenoe  we  accept  as 
penaanent  tb»  Communist  enslavement 
of  .  .  .  millions  (of)  Europeans. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  great  and  Tltal  Issue  of  freedom  for 

the  oppressed  is  being  kept  on  the  back 
burner.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  It  on 
tJM  fttmt  bnmer,  to  make  It  a  top-prlorlty 
objective  la  every  International  negotiation. 
We  sboald  do  nothing  for  any  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  'ir'yf  its  purpooe  and 
effect  wUl  be  to  help  the  people  get  relief 
for  Communist  oppression. 

•  •  •  •  • 
And  in  a  Saturday  Evening  Poet  arti- 
cle that  mtmth.  Mr.  Nixon  wrote: 

Americans  have  always  contended  that  If 
we  are  to  retain  freedooi  for  ourselves,  we 
must  support  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
others.  It  la  ironical  that  In  the  United 
States  some  of  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  "liberal"  in  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  are  the  meet  violent  opponents  of  any 
move  to  launch  a  peacefiU  offensive  for 
freedom  for  (Soviet  Cltlsens). 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that  we  must  liave  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  It«  denial  In  whole  or  In 
part  any  place  la  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  Uuited  States,  is 
surely  Intolerable. 

Tlieae  statements  are  certainly  In  con- 
trast to  the  State  Department's  and  ad- 
ministration's 1970  response  to  a  single 
incident  which  bears  repeating  today: 
The  case  of  Simas  Kudirka.  Kndtrka 
wished  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
the  Soviet  ship  Sovyetskaya  LUva  was 
In  the  U-8.  territorial  waters,  Kudirka 
jumped  on  board  the  UJ3.  CSoast  Guard 
vessel  Vigilant  and  asked  for  asylum. 
After  extensive  commimications  with 
Washington,  the  VUrilant  allowed  Soviet 
personnel  to  actually  board  the  Coast 
Guard  vessel,  seize  Kudirka,  actually 
beat  him  in  the  presence  of  American 
oCQcers,  and  forcibly  remove  him  to  the 
Soviet  ship.  The  American  action  was  a 
direct  and  flagrant  contravention  of 
paragraph  23  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Kudirka  was  subsequently  sentenced  to 
10 -years  labor  in  a  strict  regime  camp 
with  cfHiflMation  of  personal  prc^jerty. 
Thia  was  m  shameful  act  on  the  part  of 
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our  Government.  It  should  never  have 
happened;  It  must  never  be  permitted 
to  happen  again. 

The  incident  of  this  week — of  Solz- 
henitsyn's  arrest  and  forced  exile — af- 
fords this  administration  an  opportunity 
to  harness  public  opinion  in  support  of  a 
change  in  its  official  pwhcy.  adopting 
thereby  the  Jackson- Vanik  position  and 
using  our  Nation's  preponderant  eco- 
nomic strength  as  \^-eapons  for  freedom. 

I  appeal  to  the  President  to  institute 
such  a  change  in  pohcy. 

ADDRESS    AT    LAST    NIOHT'S    SOLZHEIfTTSTN 
SYMPOSrOM 

I  had  the  honor  last  evening  to  be  one 
of  the  featured  speakere  at  a  Solzhenit- 
syn  Symposium  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity, here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  for 
Intellectual  freedom  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, American  University,  University 
of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Howard  University.  This  sympo- 
sium, while  it  had  been  scheduled  weeks 
ago,  became  the  center  of  national  press 
attention  in  light  of  this  week's  revela- 
tions. The  symposium  audience  was  com- 
posed of  political  scientists,  historians, 
professors,  government  employees,  and 
students,  as  well  as  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  support  for  Solzhenitsyn 
and  for  an  official  change  in  U.S.  policy 
was  overwhelming. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  because  I 
think  it  sets  the  tone  and  substance  in 
which  we  must  examine  the  entire  Issue 
of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  my  remarks  last 
evening.  The  address  follows: 
Solzhenitsyn:    The    Unooncjue»abi.b    Voicx 

or  THs  HcMAM  Conscience 
(Address  by  Representative  Jack  Kxmp  be- 
fore   the    Solzhenitsyn    Sympoelmn,    the 
American    University,    Washington,    D.C, 
February  12,  1974) 

The  events  of  recent  months  have  brought 
forth  a  renewed  wave  of  disclosures  on  the 
plight  of  human  existence  for  those  who  dare 
to  exercise  freedom  of  thought  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  revelations  afford  each  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  focus,  specifically,  on  the  de- 
nial in  the  Soviet  Union  of  even  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights,  and,  generally,  on 
what  the  powerful  and  courageous  voice  of 
this  man,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  should 
nsean  to  anyone  who  caierlshes  freedom, 
Joined,  of  course,  by  othens  !  Ike  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  Avraham  Shlfrtn. 

The  publication  of  Solzlienitsjm's  new 
work,  "Oulag  Archipelego:  1W6-1956",  serves 
as  the  central  beacon  for  our  new  focus. 
But,  Its  release  symbolizes  much  more  than 
that.  It  is  almost  as  if  it  had  opened  the 
doors  behind  which  the  voices  of  millions 
had  been  silenced  for  decides.  It  does  no 
good  to  cry  out  against  abame  when  there 
are  no  ears  to  hear  that  cry.  Now,  buttressed 
by  Solzhenitsyn '8  courage  Bnd  borne  onward 
by  a  more  sympathetic  press  and  responsive 
public,  others  too  have  begun  to  speak  from 
the  depths  of  moral  conviction.  They  speak 
both  of  the  horror  stories  of  oppression  and 
of  the  classic  awareness  of  how  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  can  become  a  norm,  not  an 
aberrauon.  In  a  cloeed  aociety.  Each  carries 
Its  message.  And,  these  message*  an  not  the 
shrill  cries  of  a  fanatical  antl-communlsm; 
they  are  the  reasoned  voices  of  libertarian 
philosophy,  however  perceived  or  unpw- 
oelved  it  may  be. 


I  wlU  not  catalogue  for  you  this  evening 
the  seemingly  endless  number  of  horror 
stories— those  terrifying,  pacific  Instancee 
when  life  and  Its  meaning  were  extinguished 
by  the  violence  of  consciously  sanctioned 
state  policy.  Others  are  doing  that,  and  I 
commend  them  for  providing  us  with  the 
factual  bases  for  our  conclusions. 

I  wish,  rather,  to  discuss  with  you  for  a 
few  niomeuts  what  I  believe  to  be  the  lessons 
we  should,  and  must,  learn  from  what  we 
witness   through  Solzhenitsyn's  experience. 

We  have  been  witness  to  one  of  the  most 
coitrageoxis  acts  In  the  annals  of  modern 
history.  The  word  "hero."  long  in  disrepute, 
has  been  redeemed  by  Solzhenitsyn.  He  hns 
the  courage,  the  power  of  mind,  and  the 
strength  of  spirit  to  speak  the  truth  to  the 
entire  world.  His  career  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  resistance  of  uncompromising  in- 
tegrity to  the  forces  of  evil  state  action.  His 
courageous  challenge  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  state  Is  a 
political  act  without  real  precedent  In  tlic 
56  years  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

Solzhenitsyn  speaks  to  us  In  the  Weet.  We 
are  the  primary  audience  of  OULAO  and  his 
oUier    principal   works.    What   does   he   tell 

us '.' 

He  lelis  us  much. 

He  tells  Its  that  what  we  see  through  bis 
works  are  the  realities  against  which  the 
rhetoric  of  detente  must  be  measiu'ed,  and 
when  so  done,  that  reality  Is  found  wanton, 
In  letter  and  spirit.  For  wliatever  rea-wns. 
our  fantasiioed  notions  of  ttie  philosophical 
Ideals  and  premises  of  communism,  In  theory, 
are  totally  Inconsistent  with  the  stark,  naked 
realities  of  state  action.  A  true  detente 
must  be  based  on  individual  liberty. 

His  Indictment  Is  universal,  for  it  Is  an 
Indictment  of  totalitarian  society  no  matter 
what  its  form — fascist,  socialist,  or  commu- 
nist. It  is  an  indictment  of  that  which  can 
h^pen  in  any  society  In  which  there  is  no, 
or  inadequate,  regard  for  human  life  and 
Uberty. 

Our  failure  to  use  our  economic  power  as 
a  weapon  for  human  freedom  would  be  as 
disastrous  to  the  world  to<^y  as  if  ve  had 
not  used  our  mlliUry  power  to  stop  the 
spread  of  Nazism  25  years  ago.  Just  as  the 
spirit  of  Munich  neutralized  Western  mUl- 
tary  power  In  the  1930'8,  we  must  not  let  sucli 
a  spirit  neutralize  our  economic  power  in 
U»e  1970'8. 

He  tells  us  that  antl-lnteUectualUm  Is  a 
foundtitlon  for  the  Soviet  system.  It  uses 
violence,  not  persuasion.  It  functions  fit>m 
emotion,  not  reason.  It  uses  intimidation, 
not  conviction.  It  censors  at  will;  suppresses 
w1tho\it  restraint.  Due  proc«gs  is  not  a  con- 
cept to  be  skirted:  It  simply  does  not  exist. 
There  is  no  freedom — apolitical,  economic, 
moral,  or  Intellectual.  In  summary,  it  is  the 
basest  of  aU  fcams  of  human  society. 

He  speaks  to  us  of  cowardice.  About  the 
coudltious  of  his  fellow  men.  he  observes: 

'  The  timid  clvUlzed  world  has  found 
nothing  with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  barbsrlty,  other  tluui 
concessions  and  smiles." 

And,  If  we  have  "held  back"  because  of  a 
fear  of  jeopardizing  the  sttperflclal  relaxa- 
tion of  tensloixs  between  our  nations,  he 
adds: 

"Tlie  one  who  speaks  about  crimes  com- 
mitted does  not  harm  peace  and  good  rela- 
tions between  peopk-s  and  uatious.  The  ones 
who  committed  tliem  does  ti»at," 

His  Inferences  are  clear:  ITiat  the  West, 
no  matter  what  its  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, is  so  materially  and  sptrttually  satisfied 
as  to  symbolize  the  moral  decadence  which 
Solzhenitsyn  contends  arises  nattirally  when 
good  men  refuse  to  do  nothing  about  evil. 

In  few  ways  oould  this  be  more  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  tiiau  our  goveriwnent's 
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timidity  and  reluctance  to  use  our  prepon- 
derant economic  power  to  Insure  relaxations 
so  badly  needed  within  the  Internal  Soviet 
system.  Solzhenitsyn  and  his  collaborator, 
the  famed  nuclear  physicist,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  have  made  repeated  calls  for  the  U.S. 
to  use  its  leverage  at  the  negotiating  table 
to  force  a  real  detente — a  detente  based  on 
liberty,  a  liberalization  of  Soviet  society  in 
order  to  Insure  that  Soviet  deeds  will  match 
their  rhetoric.  Certainly,  we  shoulc"  use  our 
economic  power  to  force  a  relaxation  in  So- 
viet emigration  laws,  for  the  right  to  leave 
and  to  return  to  one's  country  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  rights  of  men.  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  the  prime  Senate  sponsor  of 
measvures  to  use  our  trade  policies  In  such  a 
manner,  when  be  said : 

"I  believe  that  our  economic  power  at  this 
point  in  history  can  be  far  more  effective 
than  our  military  power  alone.  It  is  our 
trump  card. 

"I  would  put  top  on  the  list  the  freer 
movement  of  people,  the  freer  movement  of 
ideas  across  frontiers." 

This  policy,  Inculcated  In  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  bills,  should  be  Immediately  imple- 
mented. 

Solzhenitsyn  tells  us  of  our  own  misdirec- 
tions in  addressing  tbe  questions  of  war  and 
violence : 

"Shaken  by  two  gigantic  world  conflicts 
In  quick  succession,  recent  generations  have 
committed  an  emotional  w^iong.  They  saw  the 
threat  against  mankind's  peaceful.  Just  and 
good  existence  as  almost  exclusively  deriv- 
ing from  war.  But  man's  existence  is  torn 
and  shattered  not  alone  by  the  violent  arms 
of  war  but  also  by  tbe  unending.  Inhuman 
processes  of  violence.  Permanent  state  vio- 
lence— a  concept  covering  the  violation  of 
human  rights  is  the  most  threatening  danger 
in  our  world  of  today." 

What  he  is  telling  us,  in  this  passage,  I 
believe,  Is  that  war  Is  the  second  worst  activ- 
ity of  mankind,  the  fint  being  aquiescence 
in  slavery.  We  must  never  let  a  fear  of  con- 
frontation lead  us  into  acquiescence  In  slav- 
ery— of  ourselves  or  of  others. 

Conscience.  It  is  a  strange  word  that  sends 
shivers  up  the  spine  of  those  who  can  think 
only  In  collective  terms.  It  has  the  ancient, 
honorable  connotations  of  spiritual  virtue 
and  Intellectual  integrity  about  It.  Prom  time 
to  time  In  history  a  single  events  reminds  us 
precisely  what  conscience  means  and  what 
it  can  achieve:  This,  my  friends,  is  what 
Solzhenitsyn  is  all  about. 

His  voice  speaks  of  man's  unquenchable 
thirst  for  freedom,  a  quest  which  has  pro- 
duced mankind's  preatest  moments  of  en- 
lightenment and  a  quest  which  drives  the 
human  mind  and  body  forward  when  all 
else  seems  abandoned.  Listen,  listen  to  what 
Solzhenitsyn  says  of  this  quest,  as  he  wrote 
In  the  Nobel  Prize  Address  he  was  never  al- 
lowed to  deliver: 

"In  order  to  mount  this  platform  from 
which  the  Nobel  Prize  lecture  is  read,  a  plat- 
form offered  to  far  from  every  writer  and 
once  In  a  lifetime,  I  have  climbed  not  three 
or  four  makeshift  steps,  but  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  them,  xmylelding.  precipi- 
tous, frozen  steps,  leading  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  cold  where  it  was  my  fate  to  sur- 
vive, while  others — perhaps  with  a  greater 
gift  and  stronger  than  I  have  perished." 

Our  ta.sks  become  clear  against  this  pas- 
sage. This  m.in  of  Individual  conscience  In 
an  age  of  philosophical  and  moral  anarchy 
is  calling  us  forth  to  the  exercise  of  an  af- 
firmative responsibility  to  end  the  silence 
which  has  allowed  untold  Injustices  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  o\ir  fellow  men.  Many 
within  the  Intellectual  community  of  the 
West  turned  their  backs  on  the  pleas  of 
dissidents  and  intellectuals  In  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  Stalinist  purges  of  the 


Thirties.  This  must  never  be  permitted  to 
happen,  ever  again.  Acquiescence  would  be 
unforgivable;  we  would,  then,  bear  pert,  if 
not  much,  of  tbe  guilt. 

What  is  it  we  now  bear  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  That  they  have  heard  Solzhenitsyn's 
message?  That  they  are  willing  to  begin  the 
long  and  arduous  process  of  restoring  lib- 
erty? No.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  today's  wire 
stories  carry  the  news  of  Solzhenitsyn's  ar- 
rest for  having  refused  to  suiswer  a  summons 
of  the  State  Prosecutor,  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  Soviet  police  state.  This 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  wave  of 
repression,  for  the  Soviet  hierarchy  is  in- 
capable of  allowing  Intellectual  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  For,  that  hierarchy  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system  of  terror  Itself; 
Solzhenitsyn  himself  has  well  documented 
that  fact-. 

I  predict,  with  the  assurlty  of  nearly  sixty 
years  of  communist  rule,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  get  avray  with  a  new  wave  of  per- 
secution, unless  we,  the  free  nations,  exert 
every  conceivable  pressure  upon  them  In  the 
court  of  world  opinion.  As  Solzhenitsyn  has 
said,  we  who  now  exert  that  pressure  do  not 
endanger  detente;  those  who  made  that  pres- 
sure necessary  did  that. 

I  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Secretary  of  State — 

To  immediately  cease  all  trade  negotia- 
tions, public  and  private,  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  U.S.  corporations 
with  any  Soviet  bloc  nation  or  instrumental- 
ities. 

To  immediately  withdraw  all  scientific,  ed- 
ucational, and  cultural  exchange  missions 
now  within  their  borders  and  to  stop  all 
planning  on  any  such  futtu'e  missions. 

To  Instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the  Uuited 
Nations  to  call  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
insisting  upon  an  immediate  enforcement  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Bights. 

And,  I  call  upon  the  heads  of  government 
of  other  free  nations  to  take  similar  actions. 
These  sanctions  should  remain  In  full  force 
until  Solzhenitsyn  is  released — and  left 
alone. 

We  owe  it  to  all  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to 
peace — to  Impose  these  sanctions. 

Let  us  resolve  that  the  climb  made  by 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  others  up  those 
unyielding,  precipitous,  frozen  steps  shall  not 
have  been  In  vain.  Let  us  resolve  that  we 
will  never  take  our  freedoms  so  lightly  that 
we  wUl  make  less  than  a  total  commitment 
to  their  preservation.  Let  us  resolve  that  we 
will  never  be  so  materially  or  spiritually 
satisfied  as  to  stand  unmoved  while  voices  of 
conscience,  no  matter  in  what  language,  cry 
out.  For  if  we  sustain  the  high  sense  of  pur- 
pose that  brings  us  to  this  Symposium  to- 
night, IT  we  will  work  together  Intelligently 
and  effectively  In  the  years  ahead,  we  will 
shape  our  fvjture  and  safeguard  the  sacred 
ideals  of  liberty  which  shine  as  a  beacon 
for  all  mankind. 

Let  us  never  be  asked  what  we  were  doing 
that  we  deemed  more  important  than  striv- 
ing for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

In  light  of  this  morning's  announce- 
ment that  Solzhenitsyn  was  being  spir- 
ited to  West  Germany,  rather  than  be- 
ing incarcerated  or  extinguished.  I  think 
it  depicts  well  the  ability  of  U.S.  opin- 
ion to  bring  about  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  he  was  exiled,  at  least  it 
was  not  a  worse  fate  for  him. 

WHAT    COCaSI    OF    ACTION    NOW? 

Because  Solzhenitsyn  is  free — and  it 
is  not  yet  even  clear  whether  or  not  they 
will  permit  his  family  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union — 'sve  must  remember  that  count- 


less others  are  not  free  and  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  not  on  the  upswing  in  i 
the  Soviet  Union.  | 

Listen  to  what  this  morning's  news- 
papers reported  Solzhenitsyn  as  saying 
yesterday  afternoon  with  Western  news- 
men: 

Oh,  freedom-loving  leftist  thinkers  of  tl-.e 
West.  Oh,  leftist  laborites.  Oh,  progressive 
American.  German,  and  French  students. 
For  you,  all  of  this  counts  for  little.  For 
you,  my  book  amounts  to  nothing.  Tfou  will 
understand  it  all  when  they  bellow  at  you. 
•You  are  under  arrest,'  and  you,  yourselves, 
trudge  off  to  our   (prison)   archipelego. 

V/e  must  heed  these  words — all  of  u?. 

We  must  renew  our  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  the  freedom  of  all  peo- 
ple. We  must  not  surrender  from  this 
challenge. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  last  evening: 

Let  us  never  be  asked  what  we  were  doing 
that  we  deemed  more  important  than  striv- 
ing for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 


APPLICATION   OF  NATIONAL  ENVI 
RONMEI-rr.^L      POLICY      ACT      TO 
EPA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell) 
is  recognized  for  5  niinutes. 

Mr.  DINGELlL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
tlie  National  Emvironmental  Policy  Act 
to  clarify  the  application  of  its  report- 
ing requirements  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

This  issue  has  never  been  resolved 
in  any  defimtive  manner  since  EPA  was 
created  over  2  years  ago.  I  have  pub- 
licly stated  my  belief  on  any  number 
of  occasions  that  EPA  must  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  just  as,  and 
to  the  extent  that,  any  other  agency 
must  comply.  Colleagues  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  have  supported  tliis 
position.  Courts  have  adopted  this  same 
position. 

Opponents  of  this  view  have  argued 
with  -vigor  that  NEPA  does  not  apply 
to  EPA  in  this  regard.  I  might  mention 
parenthetically  that  it  is  only  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  require- 
ment of  section  102t2>iC.»  of  the  act 
which  is  involved  in  these  discussions— 
to  my  knowledge  the  agency  has  never 
argued  that  it  is  free  of  the  other  obliga- 
tions created  by  the  act. 

To  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all 
I  have  drafted  this  legislation  to  exempt 
EPA  from  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  section  102«2'«C>  requirements 
of  NEPA  with  respect  to  its  enforce- 
ment activities  alone.  Standard  setting 
and  like  responsibilities  of  EPA — which 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  correct  point  for 
environmental  analysis — remain  covered. 
and  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  luU 
environmental  review. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation.  If  there 
are  individuals  or  groups  which  oppose 
it  as  imdesirable  public  policy,  they  wUl 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  commtmi- 
cate  their  views  to  the  committee.  But 
this  is  an  i.^ue  which  has  been  left  hans- 
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Ing  too  long,  and  which  I  think  we  have 
an  obligation  to  resolve. 

The  text  of  the  bUI  is  as  follows : 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 

Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  specify  those 

actiooa  of  the  Environmental   Protection 

Agency  for   which   envlronnieutal   impact 

statements  are  required 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (43  VS.C.  4332)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
102.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'other  major  Federal  actions'  includes 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the 
'Administrator')  under  the  authority  of  any 
of  the  environmental  protection  laws  which 
he  administers,  except  the  following  actions: 

"  (1 )  Any  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding, 
Including  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to 
obtain  temporary  or  permanent  injunctive 
relief. 

"(2)  Any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  Im- 
po.'?e  any  civil  fine,  jjenalty,  or  forfeiture. 

"(3)  Any  action  or  proceeding  to  impose 
a  criminal  penalty. 

"(4)  Any  request  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  institute,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  civil  action  (including  Jijdiclal  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion) authorized  by  any  environmental  pro- 
tection law. 

"(5)  The  Issuance,  denial,  amendment, 
revocation,  or  suspension  of  any  permit,  11- 
cen.se,  registration,  or  certificate  of  conform- 
ity (or  the  prescription  of  any  terms  or  con- 
ditions thereof),  but  only  if  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(2)(C)  have  been 
complied  with  with  respect  to  the  stand- 
ards or  criteria  under  which  any  such  per- 
mit, license,  registration,  or  certificate  Is 
granted. 

"(6)  Any  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  any  compliance  order  (other  than 
a  proceedmg  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of 
an  order  which  htu  the  effect  of  granting 
the  respondent  a  variance),  but  only  if  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  have 
been  complied  with  with  respect  to  the 
standards  or  criteria  under  which  compliance 
is  determined. 

"(7)  Any  action  to  Implement  provisions 
of  environmental  protection  laws  which  pro- 
hibit Federal  contracts  from  being  made 
with,  or  Federal  assistance  or  loan  guareoitee 
from  being  extended  to,  persons  convicted  of 
applicable  offenses  under  such  laws. 

"(8)  Any  emergency  implementation  of 
enforcement  actions  or  proceedings,  whether 
judicial  or  administrative  In  nature,  the 
standards  of  criteria  for  which  are  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2)(C)." 


NATIONAL  VOCA-nONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 
(VIC A)  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  had  introduced  a  resolution 
cosponsored  by  38  Members  to  have  this 
second  week  In  February  designated  as 
National  Vocational  Education  and  Na- 


tional Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America — VICA — Week. 

As  all  Members  of  the  House  know  last 
October  one  of  our  Members  objected 
to  the  time-honored  congressional  cus- 
tom allowing  commemorative  resolutions 
to  be  approved  under  unanimous  consent 
agreements,  and  as  a  re.<>iilt  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not,  since  that  time, 
brought  any  of  the  commemorative  re- 
solutions to  the  House  floor. 

So  while  this  week  has  not  been  of- 
ficially declared  by  Congress  a;.  National 
Vocational  Education  and  National  Vo- 
cational Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
Week.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  all  of  the  young  peo- 
ple across  this  Nation  who  are  involved 
in  vocational  and  industrial  educational 
programs  and  those  who  are  members  of 
VICA. 

Vocational  education  Is  an  area  that 
I  believe  deserves  our  attention  and  sup- 
port. For  years  we  have  encouraged 
young  people  to  continue  their  studies  by 
attending  college,  and  have  neglected  to 
encourage  young  people  to  develop  voca- 
tional and  industrial  trades. 

Our  Nation  has  been  buUt  on  diversity. 
The  people  that  founded  our  country 
were  not  all  great  scholai-s;  there  were 
farmers,  blacksmiths,  candlemakers, 
silversmiths,  and  many  more  who  worked 
with  their  hands.  It  took  people  in  all 
kinds  of  trades  to  build  this  Nation  and 
we  need  this  diversity  today. 

We  must  make  a  genuine  effort  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  pursue  careers 
in  vocational  and  industrial  areas; 
otherv.ise,  we  will  find  that  we  have  an 
overabundance  of  people  to  fill  jobs  re- 
quiring a  college  degree  while  other 
areas  that  require  vocational  expertise 
will  be  vacant. 

Today  I  salute  all  of  tlie  young  people 
seeking  careers  requiring  vocational 
training,  and  I  wish  them  well  in  their 
endeavors. 


RESOLUTION  ON  U,S.  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  GUINEA-BISSAU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  has  recently  considered  the 
question  of  tlie  new  Republic  of  Guinea- 
Bissau,  a  former  Portuguese  colony  in 
West  Africa  which  is  stai  fighting  to  ex- 
pel Portuguese  occupation  of  parts  of  its 
territory.  The  League's  National  Board 
passed  a  resolution  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant resolution  be  included  m  the 
Record : 

"Whereas  the  WILPF  supports  the  UN 
Declaration  on  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence to  colonial  countries  and  people; 
V.'hereas  the  National  Peoples  Assembly  of 
Guinea-Bissau  announced  its  independence 
from  Portugal  on  September  26.  1974; 
Whereas  the  National  Peoples  Assembly  of 
Oulnea-Bissau  was  chosen  in  a  general  elec- 
tion by  the  i>eople  of  Oulnea-Bissau;  Re- 
solved, that  the  U.S.  Section  of  WILPF 
xirges : 


1.  Immediate  U.S.  recognition  of  the  In- 
dependent government  of  Oulnea-Bissau, 
and 

2.  The  Immediate  admission  of  the  In- 
dependent government  of  Oulnea-Bissau  to 
the  United  Nations." 


JUSTICE  FOR  KOREAN  WAR  WID- 
OWS: DANIELS  CUTS  REDTAPE 
FOR  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  well  familiar  with 
the  normal  and  expected  process  of  bu- 
reaucratic delay  and  we  tend  to  do  lit- 
tle about  it.  But  when  bureaucracy  denies 
to  the  widows  of  those  who  died  In  de- 
fense of  their  coimtry  the  compensation 
to  which  they  are  concededly  entitled 
under  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  it 
is  time  to  speak  out. 

Last  year  when  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  which  I  cliair,  considered 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,  I  discovered  that  cer- 
tain widows  of  reservists  who  died  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  had  received  no 
increase  in  their  compensation  for  the 
last  20  years.  I  Investigated  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly  and  foimd  that  these 
widows  were  entitled  to  elect  veterans' 
benefits — which  have  been  regularly  in- 
creased— rather  than  the  frozen  FECA 
benefits  that  they  have  been  receiving. 
I  then  requested  that  the  VA  confirm 
my  views — and  it  did  so.  I  asked  that 
the  Labor  Department  confirm  my 
views — and  it  did  so.  All  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  notify  these  ladies  that 
they  had  the  right  to  dect  to  receive 
higher  benefits.  I  pursued  this  matter 
vigorously  over  the  last  6  months,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Herbert  Doyle, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation,  and  certain  of- 
ficials at  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
my  efforts  have  been  rewarded.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  was  today  informed  that  measures  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  VA  to  inf  rom  these  wid- 
ows of  their  additional  rights. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  administrative 
redtape  denied  increased  benefits  to 
these  ladles  for  this  long  a  period  of 
time,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  discover  that 
persistence  and  the  good  faith  of  several 
administrative  officials  can  achieve  just 
results  in  spite  of  the  bureaucratic  delay 
we  have  come  to  think  of  as  inevitable. 

Copies  of  my  correspondence  with 
these  agencies  and  their  replies  are  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

July  17,  1973. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Johnson:  The  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  As  you  know,  this  Act 
provides  for  death  benefits  to  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  certain  military  reservists  whose 
deatlis   occurred   prior   to   January    1,    1957. 
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Public  Law  84-881  (Servicemen's  and  Vet- 
erans' Survivor  Benefits  Act)  terminated 
FECA  benefits  to  reservists  of  the  Armed 
Forces  effective  on  or  after  January  1,  1957. 
This  termination  of  coverage  did  not  deprive 
any  person  of  benefits  such  person  was  eli- 
gible to  receive  by  reason  of  disability  or 
death  occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1957. 
Thus,  beneficiaries  eligible  for  compensation 
for  death  occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1967, 
continue  to  receive  benefits  under  the  FECA 
luiless  they  opt  to  receive  benefits  under 
Public  Law  84-881. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  are 
a  number  of  widows  of  reservists  in  the  lower 
ranks  who  are  presently  receiving  mucli  less 
under  the  FECA  than  they  would  under  the 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 
provisions  of  Title  38,  U.S.  Code.  In  readmg 
Section  416  (Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  in  Cases  of  Prior  Deaths), 
Chapter  13,  Title  38,  U.S.  Code  (Veterans' 
Benefits) ,  it  is  my  interpretation  that  these 
widows  are  eligible  to  receive  DIG  benefits 
If  they  apply  for  them.  They  will,  of  course, 
become  Ineligible  for  FECA  once  they  are 
granted  DIG  benefits. 

My  Subcommittee  is  quite  concerned  over 
the  low  benefits  received  by  certain  of  these 
widows  under  the  FECA,  and  it  is  my  plan 
to  contact  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  at  the  Labor 
Department  urging  him  to  notify  these 
widows  of  their  right  to  apply  for  DIC  bene- 
fits in  lieu  of  FECA.  However,  before  I  take 
such  a  step,  I  would  appreciate  confirmation 
from  you  that  under  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
law,  these  widows  are  still  eligible  to  exercise 
their  option  to  elect  DIC  benefits. 

I  am  attaching  a  list  of  points  in  support 
of  my  contention  as  to  the  eligibility  of  these 
widows  to  apply  for  DIC  benefits  at  this  time. 

As  your  opinion  on  this  question  will  be 
directly  relevant  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  FECA  now  under  consideration  by  my 
Subcommittee,  I  would  appreciate  a  defini- 
tive reply  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion, I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Chairman. 

Points  in  Support  of  Current  EuciBrLiTY 
OP  Certain  Widows  fob  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation 

1.  The  Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Sur- 
vivor Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  84-881)  places 
no  time  limitation  on  applications  for  DIC 
benefits  by  widows  and  other  eligible  persons 
making  claims  for  death  occurring  on  or 
before  December  31,  1956.  The  absence  in 
the  law  of  a  time  limitation  was  deliberate, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  "Plan  A,"  con- 
sidered by  the  Select  Committee  on  Sur- 
vivors Benefits,  contained  a  one -year  limita- 
tion (see  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Survivors  Benefits  in  1955,  Page 
614). 

2.  As  a  matter  of  law,  widows  were  not 
given  an  "election"  between  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  and  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation.  Rather,  they  re- 
mained under  the  FECA  unless  they  opted 
for  DIC  (see  Sections  206,  208  and  603(b) 
of  Public  Law  84-881) . 

3.  Although  5  use  8116(b)  provides  fcr  an 
election  of  benefits  under  the  FECA  to  be 
made  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death,  this  Is  applicable  only  to  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  benefits  "because  of  the  death 
of  an  employee."  (emphasis  added).  Reserv- 
ists entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans  Survivor  Benefits  Act 
are  not  Included  In  the  defiziition  of  "em- 
ployee." (See  5  use  8101(1));  hence,  this 
provision  Is  not  applicable  to  them.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  theee  beneficiaries 
are  not  entitled  to  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 


ments  which   were   limited   to   "employees " 
In  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  FECA. 

4.  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
In  enactmg  the  Servlcemen'e  and  Veterans' 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  to  provide  eqvUty  be- 
tween the  widows  of  reservists  and  other 
military  personnel.  Although  the  legislative 
history  focuses  on  reservists  receiving  high- 
er compensation  than  other  mUitary  per- 
sonnel, there  was  no  indication  that  the 
Congress  intended  to  place  the  widows  of 
reservists  in  a  worse  poeition  (see  House 
Report  84-993,  Page  18) . 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  July  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels:  Mr.  Johnson  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  your  communication  con- 
cerning the  election  of  VA  benefits  by  per- 
sons presently  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  who  are  eligible  for  serv- 
ice connected  death  benefits  from  the  VA 
is  receiving  our  attention  and  that  he  will 
write  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Odell  W.  Vaughn, 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 

August   21,    1973. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Reference  is  made  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  July  17  concerning  the 
election  of  VA  benefits  by  persons  presently 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  who  are  eligible  for  DIC  benefits.  I  have 
received  an  Interim  reply  from  Mr.  Odell  W. 
Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  VA 
dated  July  26. 

Since  my  Subcommittee  will  commence 
hearings  on  H.R.  9118,  my  bill  to  amend  the 
FECA,  on  September  5,  I  will  be  most  ap- 
preciative of  a  reply  from  you  prior  to  that 
date. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Dominick.  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman. 


Veterans'  Aduhnistration, 
Washington,  DC,  September  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Chairman,   Select  Subcommittee   on   Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Your  letter  of  July 
17  requested  an  opinion  as  to  current  appli- 
cation of  section  416  of  Title  38,  VS.  Code, 
as   It  pertains  to  widows  of  reservists  who 
are  receiving  benefit-s  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees'  Compensation   Act   because   of   the 
veteran's  service  connected  deaths  prior  to 
January  1,  1957. 

The  provisions  of  such  section  416,  ex- 
tending the  right  to  elect  dependency  and  in- 
demnity ccwapenaatlon  to  p>er8ons  eligible 
for  death  compensation  on  December  31, 
1956,  remain  in  full  force  and  efiect.  Thus, 
vmless  section  8116(b)  of  'ntle  5,  U.S.  Code 
constitutes  a  bar,  the  cited  section  416  is 
available  to  the  group  of  widows  about  whom 
you  express  concern. 

We  note  that  your  point  3  in  the  attach- 
ment to  your  letter  suggests  that  no  such 
bar  attaches  to  this  group  of  beneficiaries 
because  cf  the  definition  contained  In  sec- 
tion 8101(1)  of  Title  5,  U.S.  Code.  As  that 
section  is  basically  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Employees'  Compensation,  we 
are  requesting  their  views  as  to  this  matter. 
We  will  advise  you  further  when  we  receive 
their  reply. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Adntinistrator. 


September  12.  1973.    1 
Mr.  HiatBERT  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  | 

Director,  Office  of  Fcdi.ral  Employees'  Com' 
pensation.    Employment    Standards    .id- 
ministration,      Dcpartrncnt      cf      Lab<jr, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   I>oyle     Enrl'5?d   hre   cople.?   of 
correspondence  between  Mr   Donald  E.  Jofcn< 
son,  AdmlnlBtrator  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration  and   myself   regarding   entitlement 
of  certain  widows  of  reservists  now  on  tha 
FECA  rolls  to  elect  DIC  benefits.  I 

In  the  third  paragraph  rf  1  Is  September  I 
letter  to  me,  Mr.  Johnson  states  that  he  haj 
requested  your  views  on  a  particular  portion 
of  my  inquiry.  I  vi'ill  be  most  appreciative 
if  you  will  furnish  me  with  this  infomia 
tlon  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Chairman. 

US.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC.  October  26.  1973. 
Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Chnirman,    Committee    on    Education    ani 
Labor,  Hotce  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  further 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  12,  1973, 
concerning    the    entitlement    of    widows    off 
military  reservists  now  receiving  benefits  tin- 
der   the    Federal    Employees'    Compensation 
Act  to  elect  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Since    writing    to    ycu    on    September    28. 
1973,  I  have  obtained  advice  from  our  legal 
counsel  In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  Labor 
to   the   effect   that   the   Irrevocable   election 
provision  of  5  USC  8116(b)    dees  not  apply 
to  those  cases  where  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  are  being  paid 
because  of  a  death  which  occurred  while  the 
person   killed   was   on  active   duty  •with   tne 
military  reserves. 

I  have  accordingly  notified  "the  Veterans 
Administration  this  date  of  this  opinion  and 
have  asked  for  their  concurrence  of  this  Of- 
fice's proposal  to  notify  all  applicable  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  right  to  elect  benefits  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  if  they  so  desire. 
I  will  write  to  you  further  upon  receipt 
and  review   cf   their  reply.  . 

Sincerely, 

HERBERT  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  I 

Director,  Office  of  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation.  <f 


FUQUA  PROPOSES  OSHA 

AMENDMENTS         ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  in  1970  was  brought  about  hy 
an  increasing  awareness  that  work- 
related  accidents  were  disabling  a  large 
number  of  American  workers.  Amerir.in 
busmessmen  have  a  great  stake  in  pro- 
viding a  safe  working  place,  not  onir~~ 
because  of  their  personal  interest  in  their 
employees,  but  because  of  the  costs  as-; 
sociated  with  accidents  resulting  in  -a^ 
1970  loss  of  about  250  million  man-^a^s 
of  work.  When  the  act  was  first  passed 
a  number  of  us  questioned  whether  or 
not  the  establishment  of  a  new  huge 
Federal  bureaucracy  was  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  employment  safety.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  act  has  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  has  been  criti- 
cized from  several  quarters. 
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One  reason  for  this  criticism  iiaa  been 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
approach  the  problem  of  work  safety  in 
a  spirit  of  co<^)erati(m,  looking  not  to 
condemn,  but  to  assist  American  em- 
ployers in  coming  into  compliance  with 
OSHA  standards.  An  illustration  of  this 
expansion  by  OSHA  of  its  congression- 
ally  derived  powers  is  described  in  a  let- 
ter coslgned  by  me  and  56  of  my  col- 
leagues addresses  to  President  Nixon: 

Tb«    PkCSISKMT, 

The  White  Bouse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Pkesident:  During  debate  and 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Heaitb  Act  of  1970,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issues  concerned  the  need  for  due 
process  safeguturds  In  OSHA  citation  proce- 
dures. Until  recently  the  Department  of 
L*bor — guided  by  speci&c  leg^ative  his- 
tory— has  properly  withheld  from  its  OSHA 
inspectors  the  authority  to  issue  on-the-spot 
citations.  A  proposed  citation  bad  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Area  Director  to  insure  ap- 
propriate and  consistent  application  oX  the 
standards.  This  practice  precluded  the  poesi- 
bllity  of  hasty,  arbitrary  action  against  an 
employer. 

On  September  7,  1973  OSHA  reversed  this 
careful  procedure.  In  an  unannounced  pro- 
gram directive.  OSHA  granted  some  inspec- 
tors authority  to  cite  employers  on-the-spot. 

The  intention  la  a  good  one.  It  alma  to 
decrease  the  administrative  burden  of  oom- 
pliance  officers  and  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  inspections.  It  must  be  aald,  how- 
ever, to  increase  the  number  of  in^jections 
at  the  expense  of  due  process  Is  diametri- 
cally counter  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

OSHA  Is  not  a  numbers  game.  Compliance 
wl'h  safety  standards,  not  man  enforcement, 
is  the  central  purpose  of  the  Act.  While  In- 
spections are  important,  overall  compliance 
must  be  firmly  grounded  in  the  certain 
knowledge  of  employers  and  employees  alike 
that  each  will  get  a  full  and  fair  duUce  at 
every  step  of  the  standards  setting  and  en- 
forcement procedures.  The  action  of  Septetn- 
her  7  doe*  violence  to  that  concept. 

We   question   both   the   legal    and   poUcy 
bases  for  this  program  directive.  We  are  writ- 
ing u>  you  to  iirge  its  Immediate  withdrawal. 
Respectfully  yours. 


The  President  responded  in  a  prompt 
and  responsible  fas)uon  as  demon- 
strated in  the  following  letter: 

Deam  Dom:  I  have  received  and  read  the 
letter  which  you  and  66  (K  your  colleagues  in 
the  House  addressed  to  me  regarding  oa-site 
cLations  issues  by  the  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admlnls- 
iTatkon  (06HA). 

Because  of  the  concern  for  due  process  evi- 
dent in  your  request  for  withdrawal  of  tbe 
Program  Directive  that  permits  this  ac- 
tivity, I  requested  a  personal  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  find  that  OSHA  officials  Issued  the  di- 
ractivs  believing  it  imporUntly  serves  the 
needs  ot  due  process,  management  efficiency 
and  Coogreaslonal  Intent.  Let  me  discuss 
each  ot  those  three  points. 

First,  with  respect  to  due  procesB,  I  under- 
stand OSHA  felt  that  an  interval  between  the 
ooncluslon  of  a  wockplaee  inspection  and  the 
Isstianoe  ot  ettattons  which  ran  wesks—ln 
some  oasM,  doM  to  a  month— denied  an  em- 
ployer the  protactlon  of  due  process  because 
of  such  a  lengthy  period  of  uncertainty.  Such 
a  protxBCtsd  period,  of  course,  also  would  de- 
prive «mpl07ees  of  an  establishment  the 
benefit  of  an  Immediate  start  toward  correc- 
tion or  abatement  ot  the  hazards  which  a 
compliance  officer  (ln^>ector)  found  present. 


On  the  matter  of  management  efficiency, 
the  Labor  Depairtment,  along  with  all  other 
Executive  agencies,  has  been  Instructed  to 
avoid  administrative  duplication  and  assure 
the  best  use  of  Its  personnel. 

Finally,  and  I  think  most  crucial.  OSHA 
wanted  to  fully  recognize  Congressional  in- 
tent m  directing  their  compliance  person- 
nel. Certainly  we  all  would  agree  that  our 
professional  staff  in  carrying  out  the  field 
compliance  responsibilities  should  exercise 
Judgment.  The  Program  Directive  accord- 
ingly Includes  those  provisions.  However,  I 
am  advised  that  a  further  study  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  now  being  undertaken  based  on  the 
two  months  that  the  program  hns  been  effec- 
tive in  the  field. 

In  the  two  months  that  the  directive  hR.s 
been  In  force,  I  have  been  told  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  his  Department  has  Issued 
a  total  of  123  on-site  citations.  I  am  further 
informed  that  these  have  not  been  met  by 
employer  antagonism  nor  other  adverse  reac- 
tions. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  believe 
that  a  further  study  of  the  question  is  in 
order.  The  Department  has  indicated  they 
are  prepared  to  follow  this  course.  During  this 
period  of  time,  pending  a  final  resolution, 
the  present  order  will  be  in  suspension. 
Sincerely, 

tlicK/uu>  Nixon. 

Although  the  President  responded  fa- 
vorably to  our  request  and  ordered  the 
program  directive  suspended  until  a  final 
determination  can  be  reached,  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  clarify  its  position 
regarding  onsite  inspections  and,  if  nec- 
essary, change  the  law  to  preclude  ar- 
bitrary and  harassing  citations  of  first- 
time  violations.  The  States  have  been 
successful  in  developing  industrial  safety 
Inspection  teams  which  work  in  concert 
with  the  employer  advising  him  how  he 
can  come  into  compliance.  Then,  if  the 
employer  refuses  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  abate  a  dangerous  situation  or 
take  precautionary  steps  to  protect  his 
employees,  the  full  coercive  effect  of  the 
law  should  be  exerted  against  him.  I  do 
not,  however,  support  the  inspection  pro- 
cedures of  the  present  act. 

Accordingly  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
8519  which  I  feel  would  Improve  consid- 
erably the  more  onerous  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  Essentially,  my  bill  would 
eliminate  "first  visit  citations  and  fines" 
where  an  employer  is  found  not  to  be  in 
compliance  with  some  OSHA  rule  or 
regulation.  This  is  not  bo  say.  however, 
that  an  employer  would  avoid  penalty  if 
he  was  willfully  or  repeatedly  in  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  problem  is  that  many  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  vast  amount  of  legal  and  tech- 
nical research  necessary  to  completely 
analyze  the  OSHA  regulations  and  they 
need  and  deserve  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  meeting  the 
standards.  I  know  that  most  firms  have 
been  assisted  by  trade  associations  or 
other  organizations  so  that  the  regula- 
tions are  better  understood.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  kind  enough  to  honor 
my  request  that  they  travel  to  Madison, 
Pla.,  to  brief  a  group  of  local  btisinessmen 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  this 
does  still  not  address  the  situation  where 
an  employer  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
come  Into  compliance  and  has  fallen 


short,  because  of  uncertainty  in  the  regu- 
lations or  there  is  a  question  whether  ot 
not  the  particular  standards  apply  to  his 
business. 

Accordingly  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed would  strike  about  that  section  of 
the  enforcement  procedures — section 
10(a) — empowering  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sess a  penalty  against  the  employer  for 
first-visit  citations.  My  bill,  however,  re- 
mains intact  the  next  subsection  which 
empowers  the  Secretary  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  violation 
for  which  an  order  has  been  issued. 

Several  conforming  amendments  are 
also  proposed  smd  would  eliminate  the 
heavyhanded  approach  to  compliance 
which  is  embodied  in  the  present  act  and 
regulations.  It  is  appropriate  then,  that 
the  penalties  assessing  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  first- visit  violations  be 
striken.  The  final  provision  is  also  a  con- 
forming amendment  which  strikes  out 
the  definitional  section  relating  to  the 
first-visit  violation. 

My  bill  does  not,  howeyer,  attenuate 
in  any  respect  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation  where  the  em- 
ployer has  wilfully  or  repeatedly  violated 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  Likewise, 
any  employer  who  fails  to  correct  a  vi- 
olation for  which  a  citation  has  been  is- 
sued within  the  period  permitted  for  its 
correction,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  during  wliich  such  failure  or  viola- 
tion continues. 

By  leaving  these  provisions  in  the 
present  law,  it  would  demonstrate  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
insure  that  every  American  Is  provided 
a  safe  working  place.  As  in  any  jwlicy 
decision,  there  must  be  a  balancing  of 
countervailing  ccoisiderations.  On  the 
one  hand,  strong  safety  and  health  leg- 
islation is  certainly  an  appropriate  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government.  On 
the  ether  hand,  the  program  of  compli- 
ance must  be  one  of  partnership  and  co- 
operation rather  than  an  aggressive  smd 
insensitive  one. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  has  shown,  unfortu- 
nately, a  willingness  to  step  outside  of  the 
boimds  of  the  act  and  of  congressional 
intent  in  authorizing  onsite  citations. 
Similarly,  the  regulations  which  were 
promulgated  are  voluminous  and  overly 
technical.  Massive  paperwork  and  post- 
ing requirements  are  In^ved  and  In 
order  to  make  this  Important  program 
effective  and  fulfill  Its  worthy  purpose, 
greater  cooperation  must  be  gotten  from 
the  OSHA. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  Subcommittee  Chairman 
DoMiNicK  Daniels  has  scheduled  over- 
sight and  amendment  hearings  com- 
mencing March  19  In  order  to  gather  In- 
formation relating  to  the  act  and  Its 
impact.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  in  appealing 
to  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  kind 
of  essential  relief  so  much  needed  by  the 
small  business  community  and  consist- 
ent with  the  otherwise  good  provisions 
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and  purposes  of  the  act.  First-visit  con- 
sultation rather  than  citation  would 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
worker  &s  well  as  the  small  businessman. 
My  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
this  consultation  and  guidance  and  I  en- 
courage its  adoption. 


AMENDZNG    THE     ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  by  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976. 

The  administration  is  asking  for  an 
authorization  of  $21  million  for  the  2- 
year  period,  $1  million  less  than  the  Con- 
gress authorized  for  the  preceding  2  fis- 
cal years.  Of  the  $21  million,  $9.5  million 
has  been  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  legislation  also  amends  the 
Agency's  authority  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  order 
to  make  it  comparable  to  what  is  said  to 
be  the  generally  prevailing  practice  in 
the  executive  branch. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  begin  hearings 
on  this  authorization  in  the  near  future. 
The  occasion  also  will  permit  us  to  exer- 
cise our  responsibilities  of  oversight  and 
review  of  ACDA's  operations. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  communications  which  have 
been  received  from  the  President  and  the 
text  of  the  authorization  bill: 

The  WHrri;  House, 
Washington,  February  7,  1974. 
Hon.   Cakl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  that  Agency  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  toward  this 
Administration's  high  priority  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  objective  of  establish- 
ing effective  arms  control  arrangements.  Most 
Importantly,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  resulted 
in  definitive  treaty  limitations  on  strategic 
defensive  systems  and  an  agreement  for  In- 
terim limitations  on  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems. The  continuing  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks,  accelerated  by  agreements  reached 
at  the  June,  1973  Summit  Conference,  now 
are  focused  on  achieving  definitive  treaty 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  systems. 
Also  of  major  Importance  was  the  initiation 
last  year  of  negotiations  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  Central  Europe. 

The  objective  of  this  Administration  to  re- 
place the  dangers  of  a  continuing  unchecked 
arms  race  with  the  greater  security  afforded 
by  the  establishment  of  reliable  controls  over 
armaments  has  been  well  served  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  especially  by  the  Agency's 
key  role  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  and  the  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Central  Europe.  The  work 
of  the  Agency  in  these  and  other  forums  Is 


vital  to  future  progress  in  the  difficult  area 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  draft  legislation  I  am  transmitting  to- 
day would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  It  also  aimends 
the  Agency's  authority  to  procure  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  so  as  to  make  this 
authority  comparable  to  that  prevailing  else- 
where in  the  Executive  Branch.  This  change 
Is  necessary  for  the  Agency  to  continue  to 
attract  highly  qualified  consultants  to  assist 
it  In  Us  tasks. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  bill  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


amended  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  after  "$22,000,000,"  the 
following:  "and  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976,  the  sum  of  $21,000,000".  . 


U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1974. 
The  President, 
The  Wiiite  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your  ap- 
proval and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  Is  a 
draft  bill  that  would  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Agency. 
The  current  two-year  authorization  expires 
on  June  30,  1974,  and  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
two-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1376. 
New  legislation  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
Agency  operating,  and  early  enactment  is  es- 
sential to  permit  timely  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  Agency's  1975  budget.  The 
draft  bin  also  amends  the  Agency's  author- 
ity to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  (section  41(d)  of  the  ACDA  Act) 
to  make  It  comparable  to  the  generally  pre- 
vailing authority  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  authorization  request  is  supported  by 
plans  for  what  I  believe  will  be  a  sound,  effec- 
tive and  well-conceived  arms  control  and 
disarmament  effort  by  the  Agency  over  the 
two-year  period.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks  and  the  negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  In  Europe  will 
continue  to  require  a  major  portion  of  our 
resources.  As  you  know,  this  Agency  now  has 
the  principal  support  responsibility  for  both 
the  SALT  and  MBFR  negotiations.  Other  Im- 
portant arms  control  activities,  including 
those  at  the  UNGA,  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  and 
other  multilateral  forms,  as  well  as  support- 
ing research  for  these  negotiations,  will  also 
be  funded  under  this  authorization. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  proposed  au- 
thorization of  $21  million  for  two  fiscal  years, 
the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  would  Include 
$9.5  mUllon  for  ACDA. 
Respectfully, 

RtEO  C.  Ikle,  Director. 

Enclosed:  Draft  amendment  to  the  ACDA 
Act. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Arms    Control    and    Disarmament    Act,    as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  41(d)  (22  U.S.C.  2581(d))  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  "as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U.S.C.  65a) ,  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  Indi- 
viduals," and  substituting  therefor  "as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,"  and; 

(b)  deleting  from  the  first  proviso  thereof 
"one  hundred  days"  and  substituting  there- 
for "one  hundred  and  thirty  days". 

(2)  Section  49(a)    (22  U.S.C.  2589(a))    is 


AMERICAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
19  an  Escambia  Coimty  deputy  sheriff 
was  shot  and  killed  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  near  Pensacola.  This 
tragic  event  prompted  a  listener  of  radio 
station  WBSR  to  comment  on  the  pub- 
lic's role  in  enforcing  the  law.  This  was 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
radio  station  sohciting  public  opinion  on 
issues  of  the  day.  The  radio  station,  much 
impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  the  statement,  has  given  it  wide 
publicity. 

The  simple  eloquence  of  this  listener's 
statement  is  a  message  to  all  Americans 
that  the  upholding  of  the  law  is  not  just 
a  matter  for  the  pohce,  but  for  each  of 
us.  The  statement  is  all  the  more  monng 
in  that  the  identity  of  the  caller  is  not 
known.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  gain  re- 
nown by  taking  up  a  Just  cause.  Rather, 
it  is  one  mans  expression  of  his  deep 
concern  for  his  neighbors  and  his  Nation. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  It  follows: 

January  22,  1974. 
American  Law  Enforcement 

The  incident  of  Saturday  past — the  slav- 
ing of  Deputy  Charles  L.  Wilkerson — is  mere- 
ly a  part  of  the  triggering  process  of  all  the 
confrontations  and  the  workload  that  may 
put  these  United  States  under  military  or 
martial  law.  This  has  been  my  thought  since 
1969. 

It  has  bef  n  noted  In  the  past  15  years  that 
the  general  pubUc  has  had  the  attitude  of; 
"I  don't  want  to  get  Involved."  I  know  this 
view  Is  changing  nationwide,  and  I  might 
add — It  had  better. 

Police  officers — whether  they  be  local, 
county,  state,  or  federal — are  not  pigs  .  .  . 
they  have  never  been  pigs  .  .  .  nor  will  they 
ever  l)ecome  pigs.  They  have  .  .  .  they  are  .  .  . 
and  they  always  will  be  the  fairest  and  the 
best  protectors  of  private  property  m  the 
world 

The  essence  of  my  message  is  to  you,  fellow 
listeners:  Support  all  police  efforts — not  lust 
by  telling  your  buddy  that  you  believe,  not 
Just  by  your  monetary  ocntributlons,  not 
Just  by  putting  a  bumper  sticker  on  your 
car — do  what  the  police  suggest.  When  you 
see  a  crime,  report  it.  When  someone  Is  in 
trouble  .  .  help;  Don't  Just  w^atch.  I  know — 
because  if  anytime  I  can  help,  I  do.  Dont 
help  handcuff  the  law.  Thank  you. 


THE    'GO  IT  ALONE  "  FRENCH 
STRIKE  AGAIN 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "go  it 
alone"  French  have  struck  again,  this 
time  in  an  effort  to  obstruct  joint  world 
efforts  by  the  major  oil-consuming 
powers  to  agree  on  common  objectives 
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which  can  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage 
problems  confronting  eadi. 

This  refusal  to  co(H>erate  for  the  com- 
mon good  is  incomprehensible.  It  gains 
France  nothing  except  the  hope  of 
currying  favor  among  the  Arab  States 
whose  greedy  pricing  policies  already 
threaten  French  economic  security.  The 
French  attitude  could  lead  to  a  break- 
down of  joint  efforts  among  Western 
Powers  in  key  areas  such  as  security. 

More  and  more  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  the  heavy  costs  of 
mutual  defense  in  Europe,  to  which  we 
are  the  principal  contributor.  France 
long  ago  refused  to  participate,  but  con- 
tinues to  get  the  benefit  of  joint  de- 
fense efforts  by  other  nations. 

If  France  wants  only  to  "go  It  alone." 
that  Is  her  option.  But  she  should  have 
the  good  grace  to  stop  interfering  with 
other  nations  which  recognize  and  seek 
to  solve  common  world  problems. 

Prance  should  take  a  look  at  history. 
In  1871  the  Germans,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, conquered  France  when  she  had 
no  allies.  In  World  War  I,  France  was 
helpless  to  deal  with  the  Germans  and 
would  have  collapsed  without  Allied  in- 
tervention. In  World  War  n,  France  was 
ovemm  and  only  survives  because  that 
nation  was  rescued  by  the  Allies. 

"ITie  French  then  accepted  huge  pay- 
ments which  a  generous  America  pro- 
vided to  put  their  country  on  its  feet 
and.  In  characteristic  fashion,  later 
welched  on  aU  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  including  many  billions 
in  lend-lease  supplies  during  the  war. 

It  was  Prance  that  kicked  the  founda- 
tions out  from  tmder  the  NATO  alliance 
by  refusing  to  participate  and  requiring 
that  NATO  facilities  and  commands  be 
moved  out  of  France.  This  cost  billions 
of  dollars,  weakened  the  alliance,  and 
imposed  new  btirdens  on  the  jemaining 
partners.  Yet  the  French  blandly  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  NATO 
shield  provided  by  other  countries. 

This  is  the  France  which  today  has 
only  policies  of  obstruction. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  ED- 
WARD M.  KENNEDY,  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  BRADEMAS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscokb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding the  estimated  printing  cost 
of  $522.50.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  in- 
terview I  conducted  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, that  was  shown  on  station  WSJV- 
TV,  South  Bend-Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Sat- 
urday. February  2. 1974. 

The  text  of  the  Interview,  one  of  a 
"Washington  Insight"  series  I  am  privi- 
leged to  conduct  for  this  station,  follows: 
Wasiomotom  Insigkt 

Mr.  BititrifiH.  WeloooM  to  another  odl- 
tlon  of  Wwhlngtoa  Inalght.  Th«  luttlaal 
economy.   tb«  energy  cruncix,   health  cava. 


Watergate,  the  state  of  the  Presidency — all 
these  are  Issues  facing  Congress  In  the  year 
ahead  and  here  to  discusa  these  and  other 
concerns  with  me  today  le  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  figures.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 

Senator  Kennedy  has  served  in  the  Senate 
since  1962  when  he  won  the  seat  formerly 
held  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  serves  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  where  he  chairs 
the  Important  Subconuaittee  on  Health  and 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  he  chairs 
the  Subcommittees  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  on  Refugees. 

And.  of  coiu'se,  all  the  major  public  opin- 
ion polls  show  Senator  Kennedy  as  the  lead- 
ing contender  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  in  1976. 

Ted.  I'm  glad  to  have  yoti  with  me. 

Senator  KENmroT.  Weil,  I'm  glad  to  be 
with  you,  whether  out  in  your  Congressional 
district  or  here  in  Washington,  John. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  some 
tough  questlor  ..  What  do  you  think  the  top 
legislative  priorities  of  the  coMntry  should 
be  In  the  session  of  Congress  that  has  lust 
begun? 

COST  OP  rrviNG  the  wo.  i  isstte 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well.  1  find  In  my  own 
state.  John,  that  the  number  one  question 
really  on  people's  minds  is  prices,  the  cost  of 
living.  It's  the  housewife  who  goes  to  the 
supermarket  and  is  paying  an  ever-increas- 
ing part  of  her  budget  for  mUk  and  eggs  and 
other  essentials.  It's  related,  of  course,  to 
Increased  costs  of  home  heating  oil  up  In 
New  England,  where  we  h»ve  cold  winters, 
and  Increased  gasoline  prices  and  all  the 
problems  that  are  associated  wiih  workers 
having  to  spend  too  much  time  going  from 
gas  station  to  gas  station  to  get  gasoline  and 
find  that  the  cost  of  it  has  risen  and  that 
there  Is  a  limited  amount  even  when  they 
get  there. 

And  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds 
that  .  .  .  about  their  Jobs  and  Job  fu- 
tures. .  .  .  And  the  desire  that  Congress  take 
some  Important  legislative  action  in  this 
area. ...  So  I  think  it's  economic  Issues. 

The  people  of  my  state  have  really  made  up 
their  minds  on  Watergate.  They  have  their 
own  opinion  about  what  should  be  don© 
about  the  President.  They  have  deep  feelings 
about  It.  But  I  think  It's  the  cost  of  living, 
the  economic  Issues,  which  are  the  prime 
concern  and  which  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  towards  resolving. 

And  I  don't  think  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  President's  statement  that  there  would 
be  no  recession.  That  was  aaout  the  extent  of 
his  comments  and  Just  woicls  are  not  going 
to  make  the  cost  of  living  increases  go  away. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  That's  what  I  was  going  to 
press  you  about  a  little  further  because  both 
of  us  were  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Wednesday  night  when  the 
President  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  I  wondered  if  you  felt  the 
President  had  responded  adequately  to  the 
concerns  you  have  outlined  about  the  state 
of  the  economy? 

HrrS    LACK    OF    PROGRAMS    m    TUT    PRESIDENT'S 
STATE    OP   THE    trmoil    ADDRESS 

Senator  Keni^ojy.  Well,  1  don't  think  so. 
First  of  all,  not  on  the  ecoriomy.  Now  all  we 
really  heard  from  the  President  is  that  there 
will  not  be  a  recession.  But  we  didn't  have 
any  program  for  action.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  some  program.  They  want  lead- 
ership ai  the  Executive  an4  Congress  to  do 
something  about  these  Increased  costs  of 
living  that  they  are  facing — the  elderly  per- 
son, the  worker  and  the  housewife. 

And  secondly.  I  think  the  other  matter 
which  was  oa  the  minds  at  all  Americans, 
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certainly  on  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the 
Senators  emd  Representatives  In  Congress,  Is 
the  willingness  of  the  President  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  o'.i 
these  matters.  People  want  this  matter  of 
Watergate  resolved  once  and  for  all,  and  I 
think  they  have  increasing  awareness  that 
under  our  Constitution  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  really  the  Committee  that's  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  these  recommendations 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

NIXON'S    REMARKS    ON    WATKRGATE    WON'T 
SATISFY    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

I  think  they  wanted  to  hear  from  the 
President  last  night — from  him,  not  from  his 
Minority  leader  In  the  Senate  and  not  from 
the  Vice  President — they  wanted  to  hear 
from  him  that  he  was  golog  to  cooperate 
completely  in  every  way,  and  I  think  we  reaUy 
got  a  mixed  reaction.  It  seected  that  he  In- 
dicated at  one  time  that  he  was  going  to 
cooperate  and  the  next  time,  he  really  put  a 
qualification  on  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Let  me  just  make  an  ob- 
servation on  that  second  part,  and  then  I 
want  to  come  back  to  the  eoonotny. 

The  President  said  that  he  would  cooper- 
ate with  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry  In  any  way  that  "I  con- 
sider consistent  with  my  responsibilities  as 
President." 

And  1  think  I'm  right  In  saying  that  Con- 
gressman Hutchinson,  my  neighbor  from 
Michigan,  who  Is  the  number  one  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
already  gone  on  public  reoMxl  as  saying  that 
the  executive  privilege  doctrine  would  not 
apply  to  an  Impeachment  Inquiry. 

So  I  think  a  lot  of  my  ttepubllcan  col- 
leagues were  very  upset  by  the  President'.^ 
Indication  that  he  might  not  cooperate  fully 
with  Congress  on  that  matter. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  thmk  the  American 
people  wUl  probably  have  a  jretty  clear  Idea 
of  the  amount  of  cooperatioa  when  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  requests  tiie  documents 
which  they  feel  are  essential  to  conduct  their 
Investigation  In  response  to  the  law,  and  so 
we'll  know  the  answer  to  that  much  more 
quickly. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Let  me  oome  back  to  the 
question  of  the  economy.  Senator,  because  In 
1973  we  faced  a  staggering  inflation,  and  I 
was  reading  on  the  wire  service  ticker  that 
the  prices  of  raw  farm  goods  had  leaped  up 
about  nine  percent  from  mid-Deoember  to 
mid-January.  How  do  you  see  us  coping  with 
a  possible  recession?  What  kind  of  actions 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  to  cope  with 
two  problems:  one.  Inflation,  and  the  other, 
recession? 

imCES    TAX    CUT    TO    FIGHT    RECESSION 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  Is  the  extraordi- 
nary situation  that  we  find  o«irselvee  in  with 
both  of  those — Inflation  and  recession — and 
one  of  the  few  times  In  the  history.  If  not 
the  first  time,  that  we've  been  saddled  with 
this  particular  dilemma. 

But  I  think  there  are  ste^  that  can  be 
taken  In  both  of  these.  First  of  all,  I  think 
when  we  had  the  recession,  at  least  the  stag- 
nant economy  in  the  early  part  of  the  1960  s, 
we  saw  a  tax  cut  In  1962.  And  as  we  remem- 
ber, between  1960  and  1963  we  had  the  long- 
est period  of  economic  growth  and  price  sta- 
bility In  the  history  of  the  nation.  There 
was  only  3  percent  Inflation  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  have  had  18  percent  lii  the 
last  year. 

So  I  think  what  Is  necessary  now  is  that 
we  try  to  put  some  money  back  Into  the 
economy.  This  lias  been  suggested  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Chairman  of  the  former  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Walter 
HeUer,  and  Art  Okum  and  Joe  Pechman  as 
sound  economics. 
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And  I  think  the  beet  way  we  oould  do  that 
Is  to  provide  an  Increase  In  the  personal  ex- 
emption, raise  that  from  $750  to  $860,  make 
It  evident  this  year.  That  would  give  every 
family  an  additional  $100  for  every  exemp- 
tion. That  would  provide  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  at  a  time  when  It  needs  it,  which 
is  now.  It  would  provide  a  sense  of  equity 
because  so  many  of  the  families  are  paymg 
mcreased  costs  of  food,  as  well  as  energy,  and 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  What  about  the  jobs  side 
of  the  picture? 

don't   discard   WAGE-PRICE   CONTROLS 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  know  we're  going  to 
lose  Jobs.  We  have  7  percent  unemployment 
In  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  high- 
est unemployment  that  we've  had  really  In 
the  last  twelve  years. 

We're  gomg  to  have  a  good  deal  more  if 
we  find  a  recession.  Obviously,  I  think  that 
what  this  would  do  would  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy.  We're  stlU  going  to  have 
to,  I  think,  find  that  we  shouldn't  discard 
the  wage-price  guidelines  authority. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  many 
workers  who  supported  that  Initially  and 
they  were  willing  to  hold  their  wages  down 
to  the  5V^  percent  and  saw  that  they  had 
authorities  always  looking  over  their  shoul- 
der to  hold  those  wages  down  while  the  prof- 
Its  were  going  right  out  through  the  celling. 
And  BO  It's  difficult  to  blame  any  workers 
who  say,  "Don't  give  me  that  same  medicine 
agam.  'The  last  time  we  tried  It,  It  wasn't 
evenhandedly  handled." 

And  they  say,  "Can  you  give  any  assurance 
that  It  would  be  In  the  future?",  and  that's 
a  tough  question  to  respond  to. 

But  I  think  as  a  practical  and  a  technical 
matter,  we  have  seen  In  the  past — we  saw 
In  the  early  '60's  when  we  had  voluntary  re- 
straints where  It  worked,  and  I  think  If  It 
was  evenhandedly  applied.  It  would  work 
again. 

SEES    FXJR'rHni    INFLATION 

But  we  have  no  indication  that  It  would 
be  evenhandedly  applied,  and  so  It  con- 
cerns me  that  we  may  be  In  for  still  a  con- 
siderable time  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  noted  only  this  last  week — 
I  sat  with  Speaker  Albert  and  a  number 
of  mayors  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  who 
were  In  town  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  meeting.  Including  Mayor  Jerry  MUIer 
of  South  Bend,  whom  I  know  you  know. 
Senator — and  It  was  very  clear  that  one  of 
the  top  concerns  of  the  mayors  was  that  the 
President  might  again  Impound  funds  that 
they  needed  for  sununer  job  programs,  for 
example.  Have  you  had  conversations  with 
some  of  the  mayors  m  your  area? 

Senator  Kennedy.  "They  are  concerned 
about  It.  One  of  the  programs  which  we 
passed,  the  Public  Service  EmplojTnent  Pro- 
gram, has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  providing  some  opportunity  for  local 
mayors  to  put  people  to  work  in  important 
vital  servdes  for  local  communities.  It  was 
widely  supported,  and  this  was,  of  course, 
over  the  reluctance  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

But  we  passed  It  again  now,  and  I  am 
hopteful  that  that  can  make  some  difference 
in  terms  of  employment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Let  me  turn  to  another  sub- 
ject that's  obvloxisly  directly  related  to  the 
questions  of  recession  and  inflation  that  are 
much  on  your  mind,  I'm  sure,  as  a  Massachu- 
setts Senator  and  as  a  national  leader,  and 
that's  the  problem  of  the  energy  crunch. 
What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  In 
terms  of  major  approaches  In  dealing  with 
It? 

Senator  Kennedy.  We've  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think,  a  good  authorization  bUl — $30 
billion  over  ten  years  to  look  Into  the  differ- 


ent opportunities  that  exist  In  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  coal  gasification  and  the  other 
sources  of  energy,  as  weU  as  nuclear  and 
atomic  p>ower. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  now  and 
what  we're  trying  to  do  In  the  Congress  with 
our  Office  of  Technology  Assessment — that 
board  the  legislation  for  which  you've  sup- 
ported, and  the  Board  on  which  I  sit — is 
take  time  to  assess  the  opportunities. 

It's  good  that  we  are  prepared  to  expend 
these  resources,  but  we  ought  to  know  If  we 
are  going  to  be  wasting  a  lot  of  money  by 
doing  a  lot  in  one  area  when  we  could  break 
through  in  an  earlier  amount  of  time  in  a 
different  area.  And  we  ought  to  have  that  in- 
formation available.  And,  of  course,  we 
haven't  been  able  to  get  it  to  date  because 
the  oil  companies  refuse  to  provide  us  with 
adequate  data  as  well  as  data  on  the  other 
resources  of  energy  which,  m  many  in- 
stances,  the   oil   companies   own. 

URGES     FEDERAL     CORPORATION     TO     DEVELOP    OIL 
ON     PtTBLIC     LAND 

JBut  I  think  this  is  something  that  we  must 
move  toward.  And  there  is  a  number  of  things 
that  can  be  done  In  terms  of  the  immediate 
oil  situation.  I  think  that  what  we  might  very 
well  consider  is  to  establish  a  Federal  cor- 
poration to  develop  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
that  exist  on  public  lands. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  another  area,  al- 
though that's  complicated.  I  think  that  many 
of  the  people  feel  It  would  be  good  If  the  oil 
companies  paid  their  taxes,  let  alone  their 
excess  profits  taxes. 

And  there  are  other  suggestions,  the  data 
bank  to  collect  the  information  on  the 
amount  of  oil  and  gas  that  actually  exist. 

So  there  are  some  things  we  have  to  do 
initially  in  order  to  have  the  Information. 
And  I  have  found  that  in  Massachusetts,  al- 
though people  are  concerned  about  energy, 
none  of  them  really  believed  we  had  an  en- 
ergy crisis.  They  thought  they  were  Just  be- 
ing manipulated  by  the  major  oU  companies, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  that's  true. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That's  exactly  one  of  the 
reasons  that  in  the  House  I've  sp>onsored  a 
bill  that  I  think  some  of  you  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  working  on  that  would  establish  an 
Energy  Information  Office  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  mandate  that  the  oU  com- 
panies and  other  energy  producers  tell  us 
what  we  need  to  know  to  make  Intelligent 
plans. 

What  about  the  inquiries  that  Senator 
Church  has  been  conducting  on  the  tax 
credits  that  oil  companies  m  the  United 
States  have  been  receiving  as  a  result  of  the 
taxes  that  they  have  been  paying  to  the  Arab 
states.  Do  you  think  we  can  do  something  to 
cure  that? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  hope  so.  The  major  oil 
companies,  of  course,  would  be  affected.  They 
get  the  Intangible  drilling  costs,  they  get  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  and  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  And  these  are  advantages  that  no 
other  industry  has. 

C'lL   COMPANIES  PAY   ONE-QUARTER  THE   NORMAL 
CORPORATION     TAX 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  major  companies 
or  the  corporations  of  this  country  average 
40  percent  on  their  Income.  The  average  fam- 
Uy  Is  20  percent,  but  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies, which  are  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
major  industries  in  this  nation,  average  7 
percent  on  earnings.  Now,  that  just  Isn't 
right,  and  It's  Impossible  to  convince  any 
workmg  person  who's  working  hard  and  pay- 
ing those  taxes  that  this  is  fair  and  equitable. 

CRITICIZES  NIXON  FOR  NO  TAX  REFORM  MEASURES 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  other  point, 
John,  that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  Pres- 
ident's speech.  There  was  nothing  on  tax  re- 
fCH'm  and  tax  equity.  I  think  the  American 


p»eople  are  sick  and  tired  of  paying  their  taxes 
to  an  inequitable  system.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  largest  welfare  bill  of  all  Is  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  I  think  we've  got 
a  real  responsibility  to  see  about  providing 
some  equity  and  fairness  in  the  tax  system. 

HITS  SILENCE   ON    CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

I  Wish  that  he  had  talked  about  reform  of 
campaign  financing.  Not  a  word  about  that. 
The  major  lesson  of  Watergate  this  year  has 
been  the  corruptive  and  corrosive  power  of 
large  corporate  funds  in  the  political  system. 
I  think  we  ought  to  support  some  sort  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  campaigns,  so  that  Congress- 
men and  Senators  alike  are  going  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people  and  not  to  those 
with  the  big  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  might  say  In  resi>ect  to 
the  matter  of  energy,  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  growtog  up  m  Elkhart  Coun- 
ty, where  you've  been  with  me,  because  we  are 
one  of  the  major  producing  areas  In  the  coun- 
try of  mobile  homes  and  recreational  vehicles, 
and  the  energy  crunch  has,  of  course, 
frightened  a  lot  of  people  away  from  buying 
these  so-called  RV's. 

And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  on 
the  llth  of  February  at  Notre  Dame,  in  co- 
operation with  local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  county  labor  councils,  the  UAW  and  the 
AFL-CIO,  I  am  putting  on  a  conference  at 
the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  on  the 
subject  of  Jobs,  business  and  energy,  bring- 
ing m  some  top  people  from  Washington 
and  state  and  local  leaders  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  cope  with  some  of  the  problems 
at  the  local  level. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  that's  an  excellent 
suggestion,  and  I  thmk  people  will  very  much 
appreciate  it.  Too  often  we  get  local  people 
tjlamJ«gThe  state  people  and  the  state  peo- 
ple-^lammg  the  Federal  people  and  the  fact 
that  you'll  be  able  to  bring  the  kind  of  groups 
together  that  you've  outlined  here  should 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  think  it 
could  be  a  model  and  a  pattern  for  many  of 
the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  told  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  people  when  I  Invited  them  to  send 
one  of  their  spokesmen  that  although  many 
of  us  In  Congress  were  at  odds  with  the 
President,  the  country  stUl  has  to  go  on. 
we  have  tough  problems,  and  there  are  areas 
in  which  we  can  work  together,  and  this  is 
one  of  them. 

Let  me  come  back  to  somethtog  you  men- 
tioned earlier.  Senator,  and  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  campaign  financmg  reform.  You  Indi- 
cated that  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  really  touch  on 
that  subject  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, and  I  know  you've  been  one  of  the  top 
leaders  in  the  Senate  pushtog  for  such  leg- 
islation. Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea 
of  the  kind  of  legislation  you  think  we  ought 
to  have? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  a  system  by  which  we  take  private 
campaign  funding  out  of  the  election  process 
for  Presidential,  senatorial  and  congressional 
campaigns. 

SEVENTY -Fr\'E  MILLION  DOLLARS:    A  SMALL  PRICE! 
TO  PAY  FOR  INTEGRITY  I 

I  think  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
matching  contributions  to  attract  small 
matching  contributions,  perhaps  In  the  pri- 
mary system,  but  we  can  deal  with  that.  But 
I  think  the  program  which  we  had  actually 
enacted  In  the  Senate  last  year,  passed  by  13 
votes  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  dealt  with  the  Presidential,  senatorial 
and  congressional  campaigns,  would  have 
cost  $75  million  a  yeeu'.  I  think  when  you 
figure  we  vote  on  $273  bUlion  a  year  in  di- 
rect appropriations  and  approximately  $100 
billion  beyond  that  m  trust  funds.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  could  be  the  most  valuable 
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money  UiTMted  by  th«  Am«rlcftn  Uxp«yer  in 
tlM  Intagrlti'oC  Ui«  poUtloal  proeeas  by  which 
the  niBBton  and  OoBgraaBinen  Mid  President 
areetootad. 

And  ao  I  tlilnk  both  of  ^a  can  understand 
the  relnctaaoe  of  Congreasmen  and  Senators 
or  funding  your  opponent.  I  dont  want  to  be 
funding  mine  In  a  few  years — and  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  theee  things.  John — ^but 
iu  any  event,  we  can  understand  this,  and 
there  will  be  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Senate  who  will  go  home  and  say, 
uhy  do  this,  we  should  ui>e  those  public 
funda  In  programs  for  the  elderly  or  educa- 
tion or  health  programs.  I  am  bopeftil 
that  this  can  be  a  central  theme  and  an 
i&sue  in  this  campaign. 

We  had  bipartisan  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  Scott,  the  Republican  Leader 
La  the  Senate,  myself  and  a  number  of  other 
Republicans,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
malte  Dwaocrat  and  Republican  alilce  stand 
up  far  tbia  bill. 

Mr.  lte*i>KM*B.  I  happen  to  be  a  member, 
as  you  know,  at  the  House  Administration 
Committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  that 
leglslatton.  so  I  am  pushing  my  chairman, 
Mr.  Hays,  •«  vigorously  as  I  can  to  move  us 
ahead  oo  that  issue  and  get  out  In  front. 

I  must  say  that  this  Is  my  twentieth  year 
In  Congressional  politics  now,  and  I  think  the 
one  thing  about  the  experience  of  being  in 
Congress — which  I  enormously  enjoy — which 
tro\ible*  Hie  more  than  any  other  is  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  having  to  raise  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  every  year  to  put  on  a  cam- 
paign. Tet  It's  necessary  to  have  it  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  In  the  way  of  television  and 
radio  and  newspapers  and  all  the  rest,  so  If 
we  can  move  In  the  direction  of  diminishing 
this  problem.  I  think  It  m-ould  encourage 
more  people  to  go  tnto  public  life,  even 
though  they  may  be  running  against  you 
and  me. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  another  i&sue  where 
you  are  a  recognized  national  leader.  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  that's  the  field  of  health. 

The  President  aald  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  that  he  would  propose  a  new 
health  care  program,  and  I  know  you  have 
had  your  own  health  care  program  bill.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  tell  us  what  yours  is  and 
how  you  think  It  stacks  up  alougside  Mr. 
Nixon's? 
FitrsmewT  has  mask  psockebs  with  health 

CaaX    LKISLATIOIf 

Senator  Kzititedt.  Plrst  of  all.  I  think  the 
Administration  has  gone  a  long  way  down  the 
road  towards  a  better  health  program  than 
they  had  Introduced  two  years  ago. 

But  there  are  certain  very  glaring  deflden- 
cies  in  the  program.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
lu  health  security  and  support  health  secu- 
rity legislation  believe  in  one  very  basic  and 
fundamental  fact,  and  that  Is  good  quality 
health  care  ought  to  be  a  right  for  all 
Americans  and  not  a  privilege  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Now.  that's  the  basis  of  our  Health 
Security  Act.  That's  not  the  basis  of  the 
Administration's  program. 

You  are  stUl  going  to  have  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium of  $676  for  everj-  family.  Tlieyre  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  that  premium,  and  they 
are  going  to  liave  to  pay  a  (l&O  deductible 
every  time  any  Biember  of  the  family  goes  to 
tb*  doctors  for  service,  up  to  three  members 
of  Uie  family.  They  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
2&  percent  of  any  medical  expenses  they  have. 
And  then  they  are  going  to  have  for  the 
workers  in  your  district  .  .  .  they  ought  to 
understand  their  health  benefits  package 
which  is  negotiated  In  a  wage -price  agree- 
ment Is  not  taxable  to  the  workers  as  Income. 
Under  tlxe  Administration's  program  It  Is, 
^•hlch  roeans  that  they  are  going  to  collect 
about  |5  binion  from  worlcerK. 


BELIEVES   INStTB.UtCX   COMPANIES    MAKE    PXORT 
OVIB    HKALTH    OP    AMSUCAIf    rSOPLX 

So  the  workers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  this  program.  They  are  still  going  to  have 
deductibles.  They  are  still  going  to  have  coin- 
surance, and  it's  not  going  to  assure  any  of 
the  working  people  or  people  who  live  in 
rural  or  inner  cities  that  there  is  going  to  l)e 
a  doctor  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  when 
they  dial  It  because  the  Administration  pro- 
posal does  absolutely  nothing  about  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  care,  which  the 
Health  Security  Act  does. 

And  finally,  of  course,  they  work  with  the 
private  Insurance  companies.  Now,  private 
insurance  companies  are  in  business  to  make 
a  profit,  which  is  fine.  But  I  don't  think  that 
they  should  do  so  over  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  with  %ZZ  billion  last  year 
that  was  retained  by  the  private  Insurance 
companies.  Now.  I'd  like  to  see  the  bene- 
fits, that  $3.3  billion,  reinvested  in  health 
programs  for  people  and  not  distributed  to 
stockholders  as  profits. 

I  think  we  have  seen  in  the  past  what  hap- 
pens when  major  Industries,  such  as  the 
oil  Industry  distributing  tbelr  profits,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  same  thing  happen  In 
health  care.  I  think  we  can  avoid  it.  I  want 
to  work  with  the  Administration,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  do.  We  want  to  make  siu«  that  de- 
cent health  care  is  available,  so  I  want  to 
be  positive  and  constructive  and  willing  to 
work  with  them,  but  not  to  compromise  these 
principles. 

Mr.  Braoem.\s.  Could  you  say  very  briefly 
what  your  so-called  HMO  bill  was  that  Con- 
gress has  Just  approved? 

ilMO'S:    AN    INTERACT lOM    OF    DISCIPLINE 

Senator  K£Mmeot.  The  Health  Maintenance 
Organlaation  bill  Is  a  partial  answer  to  pro- 
viding, reactilng  out  Into  the  communities, 
building  of  facilities  and  delivering  health 
services  in  a  single  unit  to  those  who  are  in 
need  of  health  care,  and  doing  it  primarily 
with  a  prepaid  program. 

So.  when  you  need  a  doctor,  no  matter 
what,  when  you  have  something  wrong  with 
your  stomach,  you  don't  know  whether  it's 
tummy  ache,  or  Lf  you  are  going  to  need  sur- 
gery, or  If  you  are  going  to  need  an  internist, 
or  maybe  it's  a  psychological  problem,  or 
whatever,  and  if  you  have  a  child  who  needs 
eyeglasses,  you  can  go  to  one  facility  to  get 
it.  You  don't  have  to  shop  around.  You  can 
go  to  one  place,  you  kjiow  it  is  going  to  be 
open  and  available  to  you  all  the  time  and 
you  know  you  are  going  to  get  quality  care 
because  of  the  Interaction  of  the  different 
dLsclplines  in  these  centers. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Let  me  JiLst  ask  you  8om» 
questions,  Senator  Kennedy,  about  two  other 
tu-eas.  One  Is  Presidential  politics.  You've 
heard  of  that? 

SenatOT  Kennedy.  I  think  I  know  what 
your  question  Is  going  to  be.  John. 

Mr.  BRAitEMAS.  The  latest  Harris  polls 
showed  that  you  were  leading  the  field  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
with  about  a  third  of  the  Democrats  favor- 
ing your  candidacy  out  of  six  potential  con- 
tenders, so.  Senator  Kennsdy.  are  you  going 
to  run  for  President  In  1976? 

STILL    PLANNING    ONLY    TO   WCU    FOB   SENATE   IN 
1978 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  know  at  some  time  I 
will  have  a  responsibility  to  Indicate  to  the 
people  oC  my  state  and  certainly  to  the 
members  of  our  party  my  plans,  but  I  have 
no  intention  now  of  doing  anything  other 
than  running  for  the  Senate  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  there  is  wide  speculation.  I 
Intend  to  be  active  within  the  party  affairs 
and  hop*  to  be  a  constructive  force  within 
party  affaliB,  and  obviously  be  extremely 
Interested  In  the  future  of  our  party,  biit  at 


this  time  I  can  only  bs  »  candidate  for  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Well,  let  m*  Just  ask  you — 
let  m©  be  a  newsman  and  ask  you  a  follow-up 
question.  What  do  you  thihk  ought  to  be 
the  qualities  that  (dMractorise  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  in  19767 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  the  quality  that 
1  think  Is  of  great  importance  is  the  great 
gift  I  think  President  Kennedy  gave  to  the 
American  people  In  1960  and  1961,  and  that 
was  a  sense  of  conQdence  to  the  American 
people  that  the  problems  that  we've  faced, 
although  they  were  problems  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  and  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty, were  problems  that  could  be  coped 
with  and  dealt  with  by  what  is  ijest  in 
Americans.  And  I  think  it's  going  to  be  the 
challenge  to  America,  the  most  important 
thing,  from  1976  on  through  the  future. 

I  think  we've  gone  through  a  period  when 
there  have  been  those  who  have  appealed 
to  the  more  base  motives  and  emotions  In 
people,  and  really  have  failed  to  call  out  the 
best  In  tbem.  And  I  think  Americans  have 
always  responded  best  when  they're  chal- 
lenged, and  I  think  it's  important  that  we 
consider  what  the  problems  are  that  we're 
facing  m  this  nation,  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  develop  programs  in  these  areas  that  we 
touched  on  here,  and,  of  course,  a  wide 
variety  of  others,  that  are  going  to  be  chal- 
lenging, that  are  going  to  be  responsible, 
that  are  going  to  be  addresed  towards  the 
real  needs. 

And  the  American  people  are  going  to  wel- 
come that  challenge.  They  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  country. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  you,  finally.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  a  question  that  I  find  put  to 
me  again  and  again,  as  I,  Uke  you,  travel 
around  the  country,  and  especially  speak  to 
young  people,  and  that  is  the  general  direc- 
tion our  country  is  taking  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  bicentennial  year.  One  finds  in 
some  places  a  sense  of  skepticism,  even  syni- 
cism,  and  I  wonder  what  you  could  say,  espe- 
cially to  young  people  who  look  at  their 
responsibility  in  politics? 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  the  ten  years  I  have 
been  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  young 
people  have  been  right  on  really  the  impor- 
tant issues. 

They  were  right  about  the  civU  rights  is- 
sues. They  were  the  ones  In  the  early  I960's 
that  really  awakened  the  conscience  of  the 
country  on  the  civil  rights  Issue. 

They  were  right  about  the  war,  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  awakened  the  conscience 
of  the  country  on  this  matter. 

They  have  been  right  about  the  environ- 
mental movement. 

So,  on  very  Important  Issues,  they  have 
been  right,  and  I  think  the  real  question  for 
the  young  people  to  decide  is  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  acUvely  coneerned  like  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters  ware  in  the  period 
of  the  80'8.  or  whether  they  are  going  to  say 
politics  is  bad,  politics  Is  rotten,  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  work  toward  my  own  per- 
sonal goal  and  not  cat*  about  the  country. 
That's  something  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  resolve. 

But  let  me  Just  say  In  talking  with  young 
lawyers  and  young  doctors,  they  are  right 
lu  the  front  on  these  Issues,  they  want  to 
become  involved,  and  I  am  very  hopeful,  and 
I  beUeve  they  will  be  Involfed.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  best  hope  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That's  a  very  encouraging 
note  on  which  to  end  this  discussion  with 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kenitedy  on  our  latest 
edition  of  Washington  Inslgfct. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  aiid  was 
piven  permission  to  extend  his  remarki 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  H.R.  12702,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  v.ould  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  for  unsubsi- 
dized  Federal  housing  programs.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  con- 
sider carefulli'  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Goveniment  in  its  ba^^ic  iinsubsidized 
housing  programs  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  FHA.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  FHA 
is  experiencing  deeiiening  difuciUties  and 
it  is  assumed  by  many  in  Congret.s  that 
these  troubles  essentially  stem  from  all 
of  the  programs  that  this  agency  admin- 
isters. This  is  only  partly  true.  It  is  both 
inaccurate  and  unfair  to  damn  all  of 
FHA's  programs  because  of  the  difficulties 
it  has  experienced  in  thof-e  which  are 
subsidized. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  con- 
sidering the  best  approach  to  resolving 
PHA's  program  difficulties  and  have  con- 
cluded ttiat  the  most  workable  solution 
is  to  totally  sever  the  subsidized  from  the 
unsubsidlzed  housing  programs  for  which 
HUD  is  responsible  and  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  insuiing  agency  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion and  proper  execution  only  of  FHA's 
original  standard  risk  unsubsidizcd  pro- 
grams. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
It  Is  not  my  intention  to  desert  such 
subsidized  housing  progiams  as  the  Con- 
gress wishes  HUD  to  puisue.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  we  will  get  a  great  deal 
better  service  out  of  both  the  subsidized 
and  unsubsidized  programs  if  they  are 
completely  separate  as  to  the  agencies 
responsible  tor  their  management.  While 
my  proposal  may  have  some  technical 
imperfecticns.  It  represents  the  best  ef- 
forts of  my  staff  and  various  pa-ivate 
organizations  with  which  I  have  con- 
ferred on  this  problem.  mo£t  notably  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, I  wrfcotne  the  comments  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  concept  embodied  in  my  pro- 
posal. 

Succinctly  sliitcd,  this  legiiilatioa 
would: 

First.  Create  an  indepoadent  Federal 
agency  for  the  puiTKse  of  administering 
the  so^ind.  unsuh-^ldlzed  mortgage  Insur- 
ance functions  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration: 

Second.  Charge  this  new  agency  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  sound 
standards  of  ptx^ierty  and  credit  under- 
writing and  of  maintaining  a  self-sup- 
porting operation; 

Third.  Transfer  to  the  new  agency  the 
appropriate  insurance  reserves  and  re- 
lated liabilities  of  FHA's  unsubsidiaed 
programs,  including  the  Ti^easury  back- 
stop of  the  agency's  deb«itiires;  and 

I^>urth.  Provide  authority  by  which  the 
new  agency  could  handle  the  mortgage 
insurance  requirements  for  housing  for 
which  subsidies  may  be  granted,  with 
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the  pro\iso  that  such  housing  suhsidies 
would  be  administered  by  a  different 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

My  proposal  differs  from  others  that 
have  been  before  the  Congress  in  that  it 
provides  for  a  clean  break  between  the 
unsubsidized  and  subsidized  programs 
for  which  FHA  is  nov.'  responsible.  This 
would  put  HUD  in  a  far  better  position 
to  marshal  its  resources  to  resolve  the 
hou.sing  problems  of  tlie  cities  and  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  soimd  workable  subsidy 
pi-og'-ams  to  that  end.  It  would  also  elim- 
inate the  fiction  that  a  sound  insurance 
propram,  such  as  tiie  Mutual  Mortgage 
IiiMu-ance  Ftmd,  and  a  subsidy  program, 
which  is  hi  reality  a  Government  guar- 
antee, are  the  same  and  can  be  managed 
by   common  pi-incipals  and  personnel. 

Above  all,  the  solvency  of  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  must  be  pre- 
served. The  President's  recent  budget 
mess.Tge  indicates  that  the  status  of  the 
reserves  of  FHA's  four  Insui-ance  funds  is 
as  follows: 

(III  miltionsof  dctiafs) 

1973      1974      1975 


Muttial  mortgaee  insurance  fund 1.755  1.836  1,912 

Cooperative  m3n;.gement  housinj  insur- 

snc*  fund 23  S  21 

General  insur.inee  fund —137  —413  —715 

Spet.al  lisk  instifaoce  tuiMl -320  -485  -«18 

Total ...  1.321  960  4W 


It  is  clear  that  a  merger  of  these  four 
fimds,  as  propKwed  by  HJl.  10036,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1973  which  the  Housing  Subcommittee  is 
now  considering,  will  assure  that  appro- 
priations will  soon  be  needed  as  tlie  losses 
of  the  general  and  special  risks  funds 
quickly  deplete  the  assets  of  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund.  This  latter 
fund  has  always  paid  its  own  way  and 
requires  no  Treasury  borrov.ing.  It  is  the 
basis  for  the  creation  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent insui'ing  agency. 

A  separate  Federal  agency  should  not 
be  an  anathema  to  either  the  Congress 
or  the  administration.  Such  independent 
asrencies  often  have  been  created  before, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be- 
ing a  classic  case  in  point.  You  win  re- 
member the  Board  was  once  a  part  of 
HHFA  until  it  was  made  a  separate  in- 
dependent agency  by  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955. 

The  presentation  and  strengthening  of 
HUD's  basic  insured  programs  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  on  which  we  could  halt  the 
severely  declining  housing  starts.  Total 
FHA  hisured  loans  have  been  decreasing 
at  an  alarming  rate  for  the  past  year  and 
FHA  activity  is  now  at  Its  lowest  point 
since  1951.  The  1973  figures  show  only 
83,000  unsubsidized  and  subsidized  new 
units  were  Insured  with  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  total  being  unsubsidized.  This 
tiend  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  proposed  Federal  Housing  Act  ci. 
1074  is  the  tool  by  which  we  can  beg:ln 
to  moimt  a  strong  program  to  assure  the 
PHA  can  provide  extremely  needed  hous- 
ing to  the  forgotten  moderate-income 
Americaixs, 


Accompanjing  my  remarks  Is  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  my  proposal 
and  an  in-depth  discus.'^ion  of  the  need 
for  FHA,  prepared  by  the  Mortgage 
Baukei-s  Association  of  America: 

SrcTTON -by-Section  Analtsis:  Fmuwi. 

HOCStNC  ACT  OF  1978 

Section  1:  Short  title. 

Section  2 :  This  j-ectlon  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  blU. 

Section  3:  TJii^;  section  amends  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  by  adding  to  it  a  new  Title 
XIV  which  Is  then  set  forth. 

Section  1401 — Creation  of  FHA:  This  sec- 
tion creates  a  new  government  corporation, 
called  the  Federal  Houficg  Administration 
(PHA)  in  the  executive  branch,  outside  the 
Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  carry  on  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Section  14(12 — ExUtence.  powers  of  FHA: 
This  section  gives  the  FHA  permanent  cxt'Jt- 
ence.  and  provides  for  lis  po.vers  to  continue 
without  interruption  until  the  corporation 
Ij  formally  dissolved  by  Congress,  makes  the 
FHA  a  resident  of  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  suits,  and  es- 
tablishes the  FHA's  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Oolumbla  with  authority  to  set 
up  ofllces  In  other  places  as  needed. 

Sactloa  1403 — Board  of  Directors:  This  sec- 
tion j>ro7ldes  that  the  FHA  is  to  be  governed 
by  a  6  member  Board  of  Directors,  and  a 
CocnmlEsioner  wtw  is  also  Chairman  at  the 
Board.  Other  members  of  the  Board  are  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Beserre 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urtiaa  Development,  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  or  their  delegates.  No  member 
at  tloe  Board  mpy,  during  his  time  in  office, 
be  an  officer  or  directed  oi  a  mortgage  hnanc- 
Ing  iostitutioQ  or  hold  any  stock  iu  such  an 
insUtutk>u. 

Section  1404 — Powers,  duties  of  Board: 
I'hLs  section  gives  tlie  FHA  permanent  exi£':- 
ence  jtnd  provides  lot  its  powers  to  continue 
is  to  exercise  general  direction  and  supervi- 
sion over  the  functioning  of  the  FHA.  The 
Bo«rd  must  approve  acUoiia  taken  by  liie 
Coromiabioner  in  setting  maximum  mortgage 
(kmounta,  fees  and  preciiuma.  and  mortgage 
market  interest  rates. 

Section  1405 — FHA  C ocnmlssloner :  This 
section  establishes  the  CommlssiaRer  of  the 
FH.\  as  the  administrative  and  executive 
head  of  tlie  corporation.  He  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  six  year  term,  may  be 
reappointed  for  an  additional  six  year  trrm. 
and  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition  to  supervising  the  day  to 
day  operations  of  the  FHA,  tlie  Conuutssloner 
is  Charged  with  advt&lng  the  Board  and  the 
President  on  hi'iuslng  matters  under  the 
scope  of  the  Act  and  providing  Informatton 
and  technical  a.<^8istance  on  the  subject  of 
housing  to  state  and  local  coremments. 

Section  140<J — Llateon  with  Congress:  Tl'.H 
section  makes  the  Commlssior.er  responsible 
for  maintaining  liaison  with  Ooi>sress  for  the 
PHA.  and  with  making  a  yearly  report  to  the 
President  for  submiseJon  to  the  Congress  on 
the  PHA's  activities. 

Section  1407— .Assistant  Comnil.'^oloner'. 
General  Counsel,  ether  employtes:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  appclntment  of  up  to 
three  assistar.t  commissioners,  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
Such  other  employees  as  the  FHA  may  need 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  civil  service  la'ws. 

Section  1408 — Transfer  of  fiuicUous  from 
EI7D:  This  secUou  transfers  to  the  FHA  all 
of  tl'.e  ftiuctlons.  powers  aud  diitle.i  nov  com- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Housliig  and 
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Urban  Development  under  certain  sections 
contained  In  Title  I  and  Title  II  of  Uie  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Section  1409 — Insiirance  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions: This  section  embodies  the  former 
section  2  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  in- 
sure loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  renovation  and  repair  of  existing  struc- 
tures and  the  building  of  new  structures  in- 
cluding the  financing  of  the  purcbaae  of  a 
mobil*  home  to  be  used  as  a  principle  resi- 
dence. The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
set  standards  for  the  type  of  improvements 
and  repairs  which  can  be  insured,  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  mobile  homes  and  the 
sites  on  which  they  are  to  be  located.  Maxi- 
mum mortgage  amounts,  maturity  periods, 
and  premiiun  charges  for  the  obligations  to 
be  Insured  xmder  this  section  are  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  Subsection  (c)  empowers 
the  Commissioner  to  deal  with  any  obliga- 
tions or  real  property  assigned  to  him  In 
connection  with  foreclosure  or  the  payment 
of  Insurance.  Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  transfer  Insurance  when 
the  loan  is  sold  by  one  financial  institution 
to  another.  Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  waive  compliance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him  under  this  section 
under  certain  circumstances.  Subsection  (f) 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  set  premium 
charges  for  the  Insurance  issued  under  this 
section.  Subsection  (g)  provides  that  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Commissioner  to  an  ap- 
proved financial  Institution  for  loss  under 
this  section  are  to  be  incontestable.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  institution,  after  two  years.  Sub- 
section (h)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
make  rules  and  regtilatlons  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  1410 — Insurance  of  Mortgages: 
This  section  contains  the  provisions  formerly 
found  in  section  203  of  Title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Subsection  (a)  con- 
tains definitions  of  terms  foimd  in  the  rest 
of  the  section.  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  Insure  mortgages  which 
are  eligible  under  this  section,  and  to  make 
commitments  for  the  Insuring  of  such  mort- 
gages. Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  criteria 
which  must  be  met  for  a  mortgage  to  be 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  section.  In- 
cluded are  standards  as  to  mortgage  amount, 
loan  to  value  ratio,  and  length  of  maturity 
period  for  different  kinds  of  housing.  Under 
this  subsection  the  Commissioner  Is  to 
determine  credit  standards  to  be  met  by 
mortgagors,  interest  rates  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  mortgage  to  be  Insured, 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  cash  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor  as  a  down 
payment.  Under  subsecUon  (d),  the  Com- 
missioner fixes  premium  charges  for  the 
Insmranoe  of  mortgages.  Subsection  (e) 
provides  that  any  contract  of  Insurance 
Issued  by  the  CommlssioDer  Is  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan 
or  mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  that  the 
validity  of  any  contract  of  Insurance  Is  to  be 
Incontestable  after  It  has  been  Issued  to  a 
financial  institution  or  mortgagee.  Subsec- 
tion (f)  provides  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gage loans  made  to  reconstruct  single  family 
homes  destroyed  by  flood,  fire,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  riot,  or  other  catastrophe, 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  Subsec- 
tion (g)  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  in- 
sure mortgages  la  outlying  areas  or  small 
communities  where  he  finds  that  It  Is  not 
practical  to  obtain  conformity  with  many 
of  the  requirements  for  mortgages  on  hous- 
ing in  built  up  urban  areas.  SubsecUon  (h) 
provides  that  loans  secured  by  mortgages 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  which  a  national 
bank  may  make  in  relation  to  its  capital  and 
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surplus  or  its  time  and  savings  deposits.  Sub- 
section (1)  provides  for  Insurance  of  homo 
improvements  loans  on  certain  types  of  hous- 
ing. Subsection  (J)  provides  for  the  Com- 
mis-sioner  to  insure  mortgages  on  vacation 
or  seasonal  homes  subject  to  certain  stand- 
ards and  under  certain  circumstances. 

Section  nil  (a)  proTides  for  the  payment 
of  insurance  by  the  Commissioner,  and  at- 
tendant proceedings  Including  foreclosure, 
conveyance  of  title  and  assignment  of  claims 
by  the  mortgagee,  LssuaJice  of  debentures  and 
certificates  of  claim  in  lieu  of  cash  if  the 
Commissioner  elects  to  do  so,  and  payment  of 
the  costs  of  foreclosure.  Subsection  (b)  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  consent  to  re- 
lease of  the  mortgagor  or  the  property  from 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage.  Subsection  (c) 
prescribes  the  form  and  denominations  of 
debentures  to  be  issued  under  this  section. 
Subsection  (d)  deals  with  the  execution, 
negotiability,  term.s,  and  tax  exemption  of 
debentures  Issued  under  this  section.  Sub- 
secUon (e)  governs  tlie  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  claim  under  tljls  section.  Subsection 
(f)  governs  the  disposition  of  any  excess  of 
proceeds  of  sale  ovt-r  amounts  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  conveyance  to  him  of  the 
property,  as  well  as  with  the  settlement  of 
certificates  of  claim.  Stibsection  (g)  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  power  to  deal  with,  in  all 
respects,  and  in  his  discretion,  any  properly 
conveyed  to  him  In  exchange  for  debentures 
and  certificates  of  claim.  Subsection  (h)  pro- 
vides that  no  mortgagee  or  mortgagor  is  to 
have  any  right  or  Interest  In  any  property  or 
claim  conveyed  or  as.signed  to  the  Conunls- 
sloner,  and  that  the  Commissioner  does  not 
owe  any  duty  to  any  such  mortgagee  or  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  the  handling  or  dis- 
position of  such  property  or  claim.  Section 
1411(1)  provides  for  th«  determination  of  the 
rights  of  the  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  upon 
foreclosure  or  payment  In  full  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Subsection  (J)  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  Include  In  the 
amount  of  debentures  which  he  issues  in  pay- 
ment of  Insurance,  amotints  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  mortgage  in  the  courre  of  fore- 
cloeupo  for  protecting  and  operating  the 
property,  and  conveying  the  property  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Section  1412 — Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Ptmd:  This  section  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  General  Surplus 
Account  and  a  Participating  Reserve  Account 
w-'hin  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 
Suosectlon  (b)  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
aggregate  net  income  or  loss  sustained  by  the 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  between 
the  General  Surplus  Account  and  the  Partici- 
pating Reserve  Account  by  the  Commission- 
er. Subsection  (c)  provides  that  after  a  mort- 
gagor has  paid  his  mortgage  In  full,  and  the 
Insurance  thereon  has  thereby  been  termi- 
nated, the  Commissioner  Is  to  distribute  to 
such  mortgagor  his  share  of  the  Participating 
Reserve  Account.  Subsection  (d)  provides 
that  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner 
as  to  any  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Par- 
ticipating Reserve  Account  to  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  no  mort- 
gagor or  mortgagee  Is  to  have  any  vested  right 
In  any  credit  balance  or  be  subject  to  any 
liability  arising  out  of  the  mutuality  of  the 
Fund. 

Section  1413— Rental  Housing  Insurance: 
This  section  embcdies  the  former  section  207 
of  Title  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Sub- 
section (a)  contains  the  dcfinltioim  of  terms 
used  later  In  the  section.  Bub.sectlon  (b) 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  insure  mort- 
gages on  rental  housing  designed  to  provide 
housing  for  families  at  moderate  rentals.  The 
mortgagor  may  be  eltber  a  public  hotiting 
authority  or  a  private  developer.  A  public 
housing  entity  must  be  one  which  ts  regu- 
lated by  Federal  or  state  law  as  to  rents, 
charges,  capital  structiiie,  rate  of  return,  or 


methods  of  operation,  and  such  a  private 
developer  must  be  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  these  same  Items  for  as  long  as 
the  Insurance  remains  in  effect.  Subsection 

(c)  sets  forth  maxlmimi  mortgage  amoiuits 
and  loan  to  value  ratios  for  projects  Insured 
under  this  section  along  with  the  Commls- 
sloner's  authority  to  change  such  amounts 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Subsection 

(d)  provides  for  the  payment  of  premium 
and  appraisal  charges  for  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section.  Subsection  (e) 
gives  the  Commissioner  the  authority  to  ad- 
just premium  charges  upon  final  payment  o( 
the  mortgage.  Subsection  (f)  provides  for 
the  payment  of  insurance  to  the  mortgagee 
tipon  default  by  the  mortgagor,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  payment.  In- 
cluding the  conveyance  to  the  Commissioner 
of  title  to  the  property,  the  assignment  to 
him  of  all  claims  of  the  mortgagee  agaln-t 
the  mortgagor,  and  the  payment  of  Instir- 
ance  to  the  mortgagee.  Subsection  (g)  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  by  the  Commissioner 
of  certificates  of  claim  as  part  cf  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  debentures  and  cash.  The  sub- 
section also  provides  for  the  disposition  of 
any  excess  realized  upon  the  sale  of  property 
over  the  amount  of  Insurance  payment.s 
made.  Subsection  (h)  provides  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  debentures  in  payment  of  Insurance 
Issued  under  this  section.  Subsection  (1)  sets 
forth  the  form  and  denominations  of  such 
debentures.  Subsection  (J)  provides  for  the 
acquisition  cf  title  to  property  by  the  Com- . 
mlssloner  by  means  of  voluntary  conveyance 
or  foreclosure  under  this  section.  Subsection 

(k)  gives  the  Commissioner  authority  to  deal 
with  property  acquired  by  him  under  this 
section,  and  likewise  to  pursue  and  settle  all 
claims  assigned  to  him  under  this  section. 
Subsection  (1)  seta  forth  the  rights  cf  the 
parties  in  the  case  of  default  or  payment  of 
the  mortgage  under  this  section.  Subsection 

(m)  provides  for  reissuance  of  Insturance 
l.ssued  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  amendments  of  1938.  Subsection 

(n)  provides  for  a  service  charge  to  be  paid 
by  the  mortgagor  for  a  mortgage  assigned  to 
and  held  by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  1414 — Labor  Standards:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  application  of  the  prevail- 
ing area  wage  rate  standards  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  construction  upon  which  there 
Is  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act. 

Section  1415 — Cooperative  Hou.slng  Insur- 
ance: This  section  embodies  the  provisions 
of  the  former  section  213  of  Title  2 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This  section 
provides  for  Insurance  of  mortgages  on  coop- 
erative housing  projects  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  non-profit  cooperative  ownership 
housing  corporation  or  trust,  a  non-profit 
corporation  or  non-profit  trust  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  homes 
for  members  of  the  corporation  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  trust,  or  a  mortgagor  which 
will  sell  the  property  or  project  to  a  non- 
profit cooperative  housing  corporation  or 
trust.  Terms  and  candltlons  of  mortgages  to 
be  lustired  under  this  section  are  prescribed 
in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  Sub- 
section (J)  provides  for  supplementary  coop- 
erative loans  for  Improvements  or  repairs 
of  the  property  covered  by  such  a  mortgage, 
and  cooperative  purchases  and  resales  of 
memberships,  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  the  subsection.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1415  are  to  be  funded  by 
the  Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insur- 
ancs  Fluid.  Under  subsection  (1)  the  fund  is 
to  continue  to  have  a  Oeneral  SiutjIus  Ac- 
count and  a  Participating  Reserve  Account, 
£uid  upon  termination  of  the  Insurance  obli- 
gation by  payment  of  an  Insured  mortgage  or 
loan,  the  Commissioner  U  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute a  share  of  the  Participating  Reserve 
Account  to  the  mortgagor  or  borrower. 
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Sectloa  1416 — Issuance  of  Conuuitnieuts: 
Tbia  sectUwi  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
process  appUcatlons  and  Issue  commltmenis 
ior  Uisuraooe  of  mortgages  even  though  the 
permanent  mortgaging  financing  may  not  be 
Ulsured  uncier  this  Act,  and  also  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  authority  to  Insure  mort- 
gages where  the  mortgagor  Is  not  the  occu- 
pant of  the  property  by  reason  of  military 
serrloe  wttere  be  Intends  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty upoa  discharge  from  military  eervloe. 

Seottoa  1417 — Appraisal  for  Home  Buyers: 
This  section  requires  that  the  piurchaser  of 
property  approved  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  this  Act  be  provided  by  the  seller  or 
bulbier  with  a  written  appraisal  of  the  prop- 
erty prkMT  to  the  sale  of  the  property. 

SecUon  1418— Builder's  Cost  Ceruacation : 
This  seoUoa  provides  that  no  mortgage  cover- 
ing DAW  or  rehabilitated  multifamily  hous- 
ix^  Is  to  be  Insured  unless  the  nK>rtgagor  has 
pr<Hrifted  the  Cocnmlssiouer  with  a  cost  certi- 
fleatloa  showing  that  the  approved  t>erGent-' 
sge  ot  actual  cost  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage  loan,  or  that  any 
excess  la  to  be  paid  fortbwlUi  to  the  mort- 
gagee for  application  to  reduction  of  the 
prtnolpal  obligation  of  the  mortgage.  The 
tsnas  "new  or  rehabilitated  multLfamlly 
hooBlng,"  "approved  percentage,"  and  "ac- 
tual cost."  are  all  defined  in  UUs  section. 

Section  1419 — Voluntary  Termination  of 
Insuraace:  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  terminate  insurance  under  tliis 
Act  upon  request  of  the  twrrower  or  mort- 
gsgor,  aad  the  hu&ucial  iucLitutlon  or 
mortgagee,  and  payment  oX  a  termiuatlou 
charge. 

Section  1420 — ^Acquisition  of  Mortgages  to 
Avoid  Foreclosure:  This  section  gives  the 
ComnUaBloner  the  right  to  acquire  the  mort- 
gage, upon  payment  of  Ixisurance  benefits 
to  the  mortgagee,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing foreclosure  by  the  mortgagee. 

SectkHi  1421 — Mortgage  Insurance  for 
CockdoaaiuluBQs:  This  section  provides  for 
mortgage  insurance  for  condomlnimus.  It 
set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
mortgages  to  be  Insured,  and  in  addition 
to  IndiTldual  mortgages,  provides  for  Insur- 
ance of  blanket  mcN-tgagee  under  certain 
circumstances  and  subject  to  certain  terms 
and  oondiUons. 

Section  1422 — Transfer  of  Assets,  Liabil- 
ities: This  section  transfers  the  personnel, 
assets,  contracts,  property,  unexpended  ap- 
pre|trlatk>ns,  etc.,  used  In  the  programs 
under  the  sections  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  being  transferred,  to  the  new  FHA.  Sub- 
secUon (b)  provides  that  the  PHA  Is  to 
assume  aU  existing  Insurance  In  force  arls- 
tog  from  the  programs  transferred  to  It 
vmder  this  Act,  and  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  the  FHA  of  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fimd.  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund. 

Section  1423 — Further  Powers,  Duties  of 
Commissioner:  This  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  mortgage  fees,  interest 
rates,  and  premium  charges  suflldent  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  FHA  and  pro- 
vide adequate  reserve  funds.  Subsection  (a) 
also  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  his  official  capacity,  and  to  ap- 
point advisory  bodies  to  assist  him.  It  Is  also 
provided  that  all  civil  suits  to  which  the 
FHA  is  a  party  are  to  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
section (b)  authorizes  the  Commlaatoner  to 
contract  with  other  government  agenoies  for 
use  of  their  services  by  the  FHA  and  for 
the  use  of  the  FHA's  services  by  such  other 
agencies,  and  authorlzee  the  Commissioner 
to  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the 
FHA  and  for  Judicial  notice  to  be  taken 
thereof.  Subseotioa  (c)  authorizes  the  Oom- 
mlsskmer  to  delegate  his  functions,  powera 
»nd  dntles  to  stich  officers  and  employee*  of 


the  FHA  as  he  designates.  Su'bsectlon  (d) 
authorizes  the  Comxnissioner  to  issue  tem- 
porary and  permanent  regulations  to  im- 
plcnxcut  the  programs,  administration  and 
activities  of  the  FHA. 

Section  1424 — Power  To  Borrow  Money, 
Invest  Money;  Issuance  of  Debentures:  This 
section  auUiorizcs  the  FHA  to  borrow  from, 
the  Treasury  such  funds  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  for  insurance  purposes.  Subsection 
(b)  provides  tot  investment  of  money  of  the 
FHA  uot  oUierwise  employed  In  obligations  of 
the  U'liled  Suites  or  obligatiuus  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  aiul  interest  by  the  United 
Suues.  Subsection  (c>  provides  for  the  bank- 
ing or  checking  accounts  of  the  FHA.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  provides  for  the  Commissioner  to  set 
the  rate  of  interest  on  debentures  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  in  payment  of  insurance 
claims,  and  specifies  that  such  Insurance 
claims  may  be  paid  in  cash  tf  the  C?omml8- 
sioner  so  elects.  Subsection  (e)  provides  that 
debentures  and  other  obligations  of  the  FHA 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  state  and  Fedend 
taxation,  and  the  FHA,  indudlng  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  sinplus,  and  income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  state  and  Federal 
taxation,  except  that  the  FHA's  real  property 
may  bo  taxed  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 
Subsection  (f)  provides  for  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  notes  debentures,  bonds,  or 
otli.er  obligations  needed  by  the  FHA.  Sub- 
section (g)  specifically  authorizes  the  PHA 
to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  property. 
Subsection  (h)  gives  the  FHA  free  use  of  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  departments  of  the  government. 

Section  1425 — .\uthorlty  of  Federal  Instru- 
mentalities To  Purchase  FHA  Mortgages: 
This  section  authorizes  other  federal  Instru- 
mentallUes.  Including  federally  chartered 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  associations, 
currently  authorized  to  purchase  mortgages 
lusiu^d  under  the  National  Bousing  Act,  to 
purchase  mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA. 

Section  1426 — Non-Abatement  of  Actions: 
This  section  provides  for  non-abatement  c^ 
actions  by  or  against  agencies  whose  func- 
tions are  being  tran,"?ferred  by  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  that  all  powers  and  au- 
thorities conferred  by  this  Act  are  to  be 
ciunulatlve  and  in  addition  to  any  powers 
and  authorities  otherwise  existing,  that  all 
actions  taken  prior  to  tlie  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  agencies  and  officers  whose  powers 
are  being  transferred  by  this  Act  are  to  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  until  they  are 
modified  or  rescinded,  and  that  reference  to 
the  officer  or  agency  whose  powers  are  being 
transferred  In  the  other  Federal,  state  or 
local  law  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the 
new  FHA  or  the  Commissionfr. 

Section  1427 — AnniuU  Audit:  This  section 
provides  for  the  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
FHA  annually  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Oince,  and  the  rendering  of  a  report  of  the 
results  of  that  audit. 

Section  1428 — Savings  Clause:  Thla  sec- 
tion provides  for  severance  of  any  part  of  the 
Act  which  might  at  a  future  time  be  declared 
tmconstitutional.  and  for  the  continued 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act. 

Section  1428 — Certain  SecUona  Repealed: 
Tlvis  section  repeals  certain  portions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  

Section  1430 — Effective  Date,  Te^^>orary 
Appointments:  This  section  establishes  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  as  sixty  (60)  days 
after  its  api^oval.  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  by  the  President  on  an 
acting  basis  pending  final  approval  of  the 
President's  permanent  ^pointnoenta  by  the 
Senate. 

Rcs-rouNo  TH«  Vrraurr  or  FH.\ — Ak 
Essential  Nees 
In  apparent  ooatndlotloB  ot  four  deoMlee 
of  aehleveiBMit.  FHAIs  baals  ptognuiM  w* 


now  declining  in  absolute  as  weO  aa  relatlw 
importance;  declining  when  both  residential 
construction  and  conventional  mortgage 
lending  are  reaching  for  new  records.  WhUe 
low-income  families  are  aided  by  subsidies  In 
Increasing  numbers  and  the  aSloent  find 
credit  and  housing  readily  available  In  the 
conventional  market,  middle-income  families 
are  confronted  with  a  dwimDlng  volume  of 
hou^.es  being  buUt  at  prices  they  c*n  afford 
and  a  dwindling  volume  of  credit  available 
from  traditional  FHA  lenders.  Sellers,  build- 
ers and  lenders  are  no  ItMiger  willing  to  oope 
with  FHA  programs — ^thelr  arbitrarily  fixed 
Interest  rates,  red  tape,  proceesing  delays  and 
a  long  list  of  new  and  impractical  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  define  tJie 
causes  underlying  the  decreased  use  of  fed- 
eral mortga^  insurance  for  imsubsldized 
housing,  to  affii-m  the  continuing  public  need 
for  federal  mortgage  Insvtrance  and  to  pro- 
Tide  a  proposal  for  restoring  Its  Tttality. 
coNTEiBTrnow  or  nis — «  cowbpicpops 

SBCOaS     OF     ACHICVEMDfT 

Federal  insurance  of  mortgage  credit — a 
major  social  invention  of  oui  times — has 
been  singularly  re^onsible  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  nationwide  distri- 
bution of  mortgage  funds.  The  F'ederal 
Housing  Admlnisiratlon  (FHA)  has  Insured 
$104  billion  of  residential  mortgages  for 
nearly  9  mlUiou  borrowers  under  Its  basic 
programs  {Sees.  203(b)  1,  making  home  own- 
ership a  reality  for  nallUons  of  middle-In- 
come f  amillee. 

These  achievements  flowed  directly  from 
the  original  purposes  of  the  federal  mortgage 
insurance  system :  (1)  assure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  essential  reforms  In  home  mortgage 
lending,  and  (2)  Induce  the  infusion  of  new 
money  into  the  mortgage  market.  It  achieved 
both  objectives,  relying  wholly  on  private 
sources  for  mortgage  funds,  operating  copts. 
and  the  creation  of  Insurance  reserves. 
Launching  expenses  ad'.-anced  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  were  re- 
paid with  Interest. 

At  the  same  time,  FH.\  generated  sig- 
nlflcant  reforms  In  mortgage  lending  prac- 
tices. Tht  principal  accomplishments  were: 

1.  Brought  Into  universal  acceptance  the 
principle  of  complete  amortization  of  a  home 
mortgage  loan  through  regular  monthly  pey- 
ments  of  principal  and  tntereet  a>rer  a  long 
period  of  time.  Ilie  amortized  mortgage 
helped  the  borrower  avoid  the  risks  of  fljid- 
ing  himself  unable  to  pay  the  loan  when  dne 
or  unable  to  have  It  rei>ewed;  risks  that  were 
Inherent  In  the  short-term,  non-amortteed 
loan  that  was  characteristic  of  tJ»e  period 
prior  to  the  Great  Depreaslon  and  that 
greatly  aggravated  the  economic  disaster 
that  followed. 

2.  Adopted  the  practice  of  requiring  the 
monthly  payment  of  a  sum  calculated  to 
maintain  real  e.>>tfite  taxes  and  casualty  and 
mortsrage  insurance.  This  prac'ice  has  proven 
to  be  an  Important  means  of  helping  tb*  bor- 
rower avoid  delinquency,  even  foredoeure, 
and  of  providing  the  community  with  a  built- 
in  and  reliable  means  of  collecting  taxes. 

a.  Eliminated  the  poeslblllty  of  excessive 
cii.-iliis  on  the  iusurance  reservee  to  tiniee  of 
serious  uutiu^  or  eoouoniic  cata&trophe  by 
paying  iustirauoe  clnUns  wiih  long-term,  lu- 
tere»t-bearing,  marketable,  governmeut- 
guaranteed  debentures  rather  than  with  caUi. 
The  debenture  assured  investors  that  FHA, 
in  Itit  tnlancy,  would  not  be  wrecked  by  over- 
whelming demands  for  cash  payments  as 
were  earlier  mortgag*  guaranty  compantefi, 
Once  FHA's  reserves  were  sooixily  bat>ed. 
FHA  began  saving  the  likteiest  ooat  of  out- 
staixling  debentures  by  paying  insuranoe 
claims  in  cash. 

4.  Provided  that  excess  reserves  be  returned 
to  borrowers  on  a  nautual  insurance  ttast^ 
thereby  cieailng  an  additional  incentive  \» 
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borrowers  to  ke«p  ap  their  mortgage  pay- 
ment*. 

6.  BetablUhed  standards  for  appraisal  and 
credit  uxulerwrlting,  as  well  as  confitructiou, 
that  gave  Insured  mortgages  a  degree  of  iiui- 
formlty  and  market  acceptability  tbat  had 
not  been  customary  with  conventional  loans. 

6.  By  setting  high  but  practical  construc- 
tion standards  for  structures  tbat  could  qual- 
ify as  security  for  an  insiwed  loan,  the  sys- 
tem has  had  a  significantly  beneficial  eflect 
on  building  practices. 

7.  Rendered  advisory  services  on  design  and 
subdivision  planning  that  contributed  to  the 
legislative  mandate  "to  encourage  improve- 
ment In  housing  standards  and  condi- 
tions . . ." 

Significant  consequences  flowed  from  these 
reforms  in  mortgage  lending  practices: 

1.  A  form  of  mortgage  that  Increased  the 
safety  of  borrower  and  lender  alike  was  cre- 
ated. 

3.  A  demonstration  tbat  Investment  In 
mortgages  that  were  soundly  underwritten 
was  not  Inconsistent  with  low  downpajrments 
or  long  maturities. 

3.  A  system  adaptable  to,  and  encouraging 
of,  confident  Investment  over  areas  remote 
from  the  source  of  funds  and  creating  the 
basis  for  development  of  a  nationwide  mort- 
gage market. 

4.  A  reduction  m  geographical  dlfTereutials 
In  mortgage  Interest  rates. 

6.  An  Increase  In  residential  mortgage  In- 
Testment  by  nonspeciallzed  as  well  as  in 
specialized  mortgage  lending  institutions. 

6.  An  increase  in  the  size  and  regularity  of 
transactions  In  closed  mortgages  that  led  to 
the  development  of  advance  commitments 
from  lenders  which.  In  turn,  helped  capital- 
short  builders  obtain  constructlou  credits 
and  maintain  building  programs. 

7.  An  expansion  of  the  availability  of  home- 
ownership  to  large  numbers  of  credit-worthy 
families,  whose  limited  resources  and  Income 
exclude  them  from  the  market  fur  conven- 
tional mortgages. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  PHA's  imderwrltlng  prac- 
tices and  prudently  set  premiums  and  fees 
made  It  possible  to  cover  all  operating  ex- 
penses. It  appears  that  1972  will  be  the  first 
year  since  Its  beginnings  that  FHA  wUl  have 
been  a  drain  on  the  budget:  but  only  because 
tees  and  premiums  will  not  cover  the  In- 
creased cost  of  carrying  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  subsidized  programs.  Taken 
separately,  imsubsidized  programs  remain 
self-supporting.  They  have  paid  all  claims 
on  vmsubsidized  loans,  and  accumulated  ade- 
quate reserves.  FHA's  creators  believed  that 
loss  reserves  accumulated  under  the  system 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  all  anticipated 
claims  of  loss  and  tliey  were  proven  to  be 
correct. 

DZTERJORATION  Or  HIA A  CONFUSU}  K£COIU)  OP 

FAJLORH: 

After  nearly  40  years  of  useful  service,  the 
future  of  FHA's  basic  Insurance  programs  is 
seriously  threatened  by  recent  misadventures 
and  by  the  accumulated  baggage  of  programs 
and  objectives  loaded  on  FHA,  hovwver  far 
removed  they  may  be  from  its  orlginsil  pur- 
poties  and  functions. 

The  declining  role  of  FHA's  basic  pro- 
grams ie  already  evident.  In  1950.  Sec.  203(b) 
loans  comprised  18  percent  of  total  single- 
family  starts.  By  1972,  this  percentage  had 
decimed  to  approximately  6  percent.  In  1950, 
the  203(b)  program  made  up  virtually  100 
percent  of  PHA's  single-family  Insuring  ac- 
tivity. In  fiscal  1971,  203(b)  loans  made  up 
approximately  68  percent  of  FHA  Insurance 
for  existing  houses  and  only  30  percent  for 
new  construction.  FHA  insurance  has  been 
losing  ground  even  more  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  For  the  first  half  of  1972,  total  starts 
Jumped  10  percent  from  the  same  1971  period 
»nd  permits  increased  18  percent — both  at- 
taining record  levels.  In  sharp  contrast,  ap- 


plications for  all  FHA  Insurance  programs 
decimed  29  percent  tnd  inistuttnce  Issued 
declined  10  percent  during  the  same  period. 

This  contradictory  movement  between  FHA 
activity  and  overall  bousing  construction  and 
finance  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  single  fac- 
tor. If  any  generalization  can  be  drawn,  it  is 
that  the  current  problems  stem  mainly  from 
FHA's  mitial  success  and  market  acceptance. 
Mortgage  Insurance  was  eminently  successful 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  par- 
ticularly In  attracting  private  investors.  The 
conclusion  was  soon  reached  that  FHA  would 
be  equally  successful  tn  dealing  wiih  other 
purposes  and  that  builders  and  lenders  alike 
would  succumb  to  these  diversions. 

Special  and  social  purpose  programs 

Beginmng  in  1938,  FHA  mortgage  ms\ir- 
ance  has  been  repeatedly  thrust  Into  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplLsh  social,  economic,  and 
political  objectives.  However  commendable, 
these  objectives  were  often  of  que.stionable 
adaptability  to  the  iasurance  device  or  to 
personnel  trained  in  underwriting  mortgages. 
They  usually  made  it  necessary  to  lower 
underwriting  standards  and,  in  so  doing.  In- 
vited chicanery. 

Over  the  years,  FHA  was  called  upon  to  In- 
sure mortgages  on  hougiiig  for  defense  work- 
ers, servicemen  and  their  families,  critical  de- 
fens©  areas,  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  as  well 
as  mortgages  on  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
and  facilities  for  group  medical  practice. 
Many  of  these  sjjecial  and  social  purj>ose 
programs  were  not  acceptable  to  private  In- 
vestors, not  for  lack  of  confidence  in  fed- 
eral mortgage  insurance,  but  from  past  ex- 
perience that  told  them  the  loans  would  not 
survive.  This  apparent  contradiction  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  lender's  experience  with 
special  piu-pose  programs.  From  the  earliest 
diversion  from  FHA's  original  purpose,  lend- 
ers had  learned  that  when  special  pur- 
po.'^e  housing  was  no  longer  needed  (e.g., 
critical  defense  housing  which  depended 
upon  defense  production  Jobs  to  maintain 
the  market  and  the  mortgage  loan)  fore- 
closures would  follow  and  they,  the  lenders, 
would  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  pro- 
gram's eventual  failure.  Pew  of  these  spec- 
ial purpose  loans  found  their  way  Into  the 
private  market.  Yet,  their  eventual  troubles 
brought  bad  publicity  to  all  of  the  FHA  pro- 
grams. 

Other  objectives  added  to  the  FHA  pro- 
grams included  enforcement  of  wage  stand- 
ards (in  rental  housing  construction),  civil 
rights,  environmental  protection,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  consumer  protections  relating  to 
property  conditions,  repairs,  construction, 
and  defalcations  of  builders  and  sellers — all 
extraneous  to,  or  beyond  the  purview  of, 
mortgage  lenders  and  none  reqxilred  to  main- 
tain a  sound  mortgage  in.surance  operation; 
each  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  builders 
and  lenders  who  still  found  it  necessary  to 
use  FHA  programs. 

As  early  as  1938,  FHA  was  urged  to  lower 
Us  standards  and  accept  higher  risks  in 
order  to  check  a  recession.  The  result,  not 
surprisingly,  was  an  increa.se  in  foreclosure.s. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  adaptation  of 
federal  mortgage  msurance  was  the  "608" 
program.  Section  608  was  added  to  FHA's 
programs  in  1942  to  provide  housing  for  war 
workers.  Under  war-time  restrictions,  the 
program  had  generated  only  $176  million  m 
apartment  projects  by  1946.  The  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public  were  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  postwar  housing 
.shortage.  To  help  relieve  the  housing  short- 
age. Congress  provided  for  FHA  hi.surance 
of  miiltlfamlly  projects  up  to  90  percent  of 
FHA's  "estimate  of  replacement  cost,"  and 
FHA  literally  "sold"  the  new  program  to 
Duilders  and  developei-s  on  the  basis  of  Us 
profit  potential. 

The  program  picked  up  steam  and  by  1950, 
when  the  program  was  temUnated,  FHA  was 
Ui.5ui-tng   'tjoa'   housing   at   tho  rate   of  $1 


billion  per  year.  By  the  end  of  1068,  when 
"608"  commitments  were  completed,  7,046 
projects  with  465,680  tuUta  had  been  com- 
pleted under  Section  608.  Contrast  this 
figure  with  the  80,471  uoits  produced  under 
Section  207  between  1986  and  1966  and  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  Section  608  program 
did  accomplish  Its  objective. 

The  objective  was  accomplished  becau.se 
the  program  allowed  developers  to  capitalize 
fully  on  rlsUig  land  values  and  to  borrow 
the  full  cost  of  the  project.  Specifically,  the 
replacement  cost  approach — to  a  period  of 
rapidly  rising  prices,  heavy  demand,  and 
federal  encouragement  to  break  the  houshig 
shortage — assured  the  program's  success. 

In  1964,  the  Conmalssloner  of  Internal 
Revenue  reported  large  wlndfaU  profits  on 
1,149  rental  housing  projects.  Congress  con- 
ducted Investigations  In  1964  and  1965  and 
found  that  PHA's  estimated  replacement 
costs  exceeded  the  builder's  estimated  costs 
and  his  actual  costs.  If  he  was  particularly 
efficient,  he  did  very  well.  Developers  were 
widely  accused  of  taking  windfall  profits, 
of  fraud  and  deceit.  Fraud  and  malfeasance 
by  FHA  personnel  was  uncovered.  FHA  man- 
agement was  blamed  for  failure  to  control 
the  program  it  had  been  encouraged  to  push. 
Lawyers  defending  their  clients  were  exco- 
riated. Lenders  were  accused  of  providing 
funds  for  those  "excessive"  mortgages,  which 
had,  of  course,  been  approved  by  FHA. 

No  one  can  condone  fmud  or  malfeasanoe 
by  FHA  officials  or  by  those  who  do  business 
with  them.  This  could  hsve  been  avoided  by 
filling  FHA  positions  with  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel — fevr  multlfamUy  proj- 
ects had  come  to  FHA  before  the  war  and 
none  required  the  e.xpertiee  necessary  to  esti- 
mate replacement  costs  in  a  rapidly  Inflating 
economy — and  by  vigilant  controls  that  pre- 
vent as  well  as  uncover  fraud.  When  these 
fall,  criminal  penalties  are  available  and 
should  be  used. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  re- 
placement ccst  approach  was  unsoimd,  an 
inviting  "cookie  Jar"  for  entrepreneurs  who 
were  attracted  by  substantial  profit  possibili- 
ties as  well  as  those  who  would  resort  to 
fraud.  Can  the  lawmakers  slilrk  all  blame  for 
the  events  that  followed? 

This  long  recitation  of  the  "608"  experi- 
ence Is  presented  here,  because  it  exemplifies 
the  result  of  diverting  federal  mortgage  Ui- 
snrance  programs  to  other  purposes,  displays 
the  source  of  the  problem,  and  reveals  that 
the  root  of  the  deterioration  of  FHA  began 
long  before  the  present  crisis. 

Investigations  were  cc«nmon  in  the  mid- 
Fifties.  Urgent  housing  demands  Imposed 
on  the  homebulldlng  industi-y  exceeded  their 
prewar  capacity  and  new  builders  were  en- 
tering the  market  with  little  experience  or 
capital.  It  was  not  surprising  that  Congress 
deplored  the  resulthig  Uiadequacles  of  some 
of  the  products  built  under  FHA  and  VA  au- 
spices. It  Is  surprising  that  they  continued  to 
pour  funds  Into  housing  and  to  Insist  on  still 
larger  volumes  of  construction. 

The  so-called  scandals  of  1964,  related  to 
a  vai-iety  of  special  piu-poae  construction  such 
as  niu-sing  homes,  are  noteworthy  here  only 
In  tlie  allegations  made  that  FHA,  sometlmos 
against  Its  better  Judgment,  had  approved 
project  loans  under  pressure  from  individual 
Congressmen. 

Builders  and  lenders  chafted  under  hivest  1- 
gations  that  blamed  the  Indxistry  for  failure 
to  respond  to  one  program  and  for  zealously 
responding  to  another.  They  did.  In  fact,  suc- 
cumb to  tlie  additional  red  tape  „nd  the  in- 
cursions on  market  decisionmaking  proce.ss€s. 
Whenever  post^ible,  both  moved  mto  the  con- 
ventional market  to  escape  the  growing  bag- 
gage Imposed  on  FHA  lending. 

Despite  their  diseuchanj.men,t,  builders  and 
lenders  repeatedly  returned  to  FHA  programs, 
because  the  process  of  deterioration  was  slow 
in  developing,  and  alternatives  were  not  con- 
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slstently  available.  A  large  group  of  borrow- 
ers needed  the  FHA  low-downpayment  loan 
and  PNMA,  later  FNMA  and  GNMA,  provided 
a  reasonably  reliable  source  of  funds  when 
credit  conditions  tightened. 

From  the  builder's  point  of  view,  tbe.se  con- 
dliions  changed  when  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  opened  up  the  low-downpajTnent 
conventional  loan,  when  private  Insurance 
established  itself,  and  when  the  FHLB  Board 
adopted  an  aggressive  attitude  during  pe- 
riods of  credit  restraint.  These  changes,  cou- 
pled most  recently  with  the  flood  of  savings 
to  thrift  Institutions,  have  provided  builders 
with  an  alternative  to  FHA  programs. 

From  the  lendr's  point  of  view,  the  addi- 
tional disruption  caused  by  fixed  FHA  rates, 
out  of  touch  with  the  credit  markets  and 
often  supported  by  FNMA,  became  an  in- 
tolerable barrier  to  FHA  lending  much  earlier. 
As  a  result,  today's  market  for  FHA  loans 
is  limited  to  government  agencies  and  thrift 
institutions  that  are  locked  into  residential 
lending.  Many  life  Insurance  companies,  long 
the  mainstay  of  FHA  and  VA  home  mort- 
gages, are  no  longer  mterested.  Mutual  sav- 
ings banks  have  become  more  prone  to  in- 
vest in  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  on  In- 
come properties.  If  the  Hunt  Commission  has 
Its  way,  ana  it  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  It  will  not,  savings  and  loan  associations 
will  be  free  to  move  away  from  FHA  con- 
straints as  well  as  the  conventional  loans 
they  now  prefer  to  com.umer  loans. 

Clearly,  the  deterioration  of  FHA's  basic 
programs,  which  is  so  evident  today,  began 
many  years  ago  with  the  gradual  distortion  of 
the  original  purpose  of  federal  mortgage 
insurance.  W^lth  or  without  federal  mort- 
gage Insiu-ance,  it  is  doubtful  that  mortgages 
circumscribed  by  extraneous  restrictions,  for 
whatever  good  ptirpose,  will  be  attractive  to 
private  mvestors. 

This  outpourliig  of  sensational  news  stories 
has  also  draw.n  attention  away  from  the 
problem  and  the  real  Is-sues.  The  problem 
Is  not  whether  the  abuses  could  have  been 
avoided  or  can  be  stopped,  but  how  can 
the  nation  provide  adequate  hotislng  for  the 
nation's  poor?  Surely  not  by  condoning  past 
abuses  nor  by  assuming  that  the  subsidy 
delivery  system  cannot  or  should  not  be  im- 
proved. The  problem  of  finding  a  more  ef- 
fective way  to  house  low-Uicome  families  will 
remain  after  all  po-ssibUity  of  abuse  has  been 
removed  from  the  programs.  The  problem 
must  be  resolve  and  Ita  solution  must  be 
part  of  any  effort  made  to  restore  the  vitality 
of  PHA's  unsubs-idized  programs.  That  Is 
why  MBA  is  already  re -examining  the  sub- 
sidy delivery  system  In  au  effort  to  find 
ways  to   Improve    its   performance. 

Tlie  principal  issue  is  one  of  costs:  the 
overall  cost  of  getting  the  Job  done,  the 
cost  the  nation  is  willing  and  able  to  fit 
Into  each  year's  budget,  the  costs  of  greater 
risks  taken  to  house  tl»e  iuo.perlenced  and 
poorly  educated,  to  finance  housing  in  the 
center  city,  to  cotinsel  the  uninformed,  and 
to  manage  subsidized  properties.  These  costs 
mtist  be  recognized,  not  hidden  by  the 
relaxation  of  property,  location,  and  credit 
standards,  for  they  will  surely  surface  in 
some  unexpected  place. 

The  issue  that  Is  beUig  examined  here, 
largely  unnoticed  in  the  press  reports  and 
Congressional  investigations.  Is  the  deteriora- 
tion of  FHA's  basic  unsubsidized  programs. 
Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  so- 
called  scandals  In  subsidized  housing  and 
the  deterioration  In  the  volume  of  housing 
financed  under  Sec.  203? 

Without  doubt  the  ln^  estlgations  con- 
ducted In  FHA  offices  by  HUD,  the  FBI,  and 
Congressional  staff  have  adversely  affected 
performance.  The  time  of  FHA  personnel, 
constimed  in  large  quantities,  may  be  over- 
looked as  a  one-shot  drain.  The  aftermath 

of  these  mvestlgations  Is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. They  left  behind  a  nia^e  of  new  regula- 


tions, a  demoralized  staff,  and,  in  many  of- 
fices, a  fear  of  making  decisions.  As  late  as 
raid -June  1972,  a  survey  conducted  by  MBA 
Indicates  that  many  local  FHA  officials  were 
still  ttnwiUing  to  make  decisions  and  luiable 
to  obtain  decisions  from  Washington.  As  this 
breakdown  applies  to  unsubsidized  as  well 
as  subsidized  prc^;rams,  tliere  can  be  lio 
doiibt  that  the  scandals  have  influenced 
file's  o'erall  level  of  performance. 

Some  v.tll  hold  that  the  cause  of  the 
breakdown  also  applies  to  both  tj'pes  of 
program,  because  defaults  and  toreclosures 
in  unsubsidized  programs  also  rose  in  the 
inner  city.  On  this  point,  it  should  be 
aoKiiowiedged  that  FHA  offices  consciously 
processed  some  "acceptable  risk"  loans  un- 
der the  Sec.  203(b)  program.  This  question- 
able practice  was  stopped  and  was  not  a  sig- 
iiiaoaiit  factor. 

11  should  also  i)e  recognised  that  thrust- 
ing the  subsidy  programs  on  the  Inner  city 
and  tlie  acceptable  risk  standard  on  FHA 
ha<l  a  destructive  Impact  on  the  value  of 
properties  financed  with  unstibsidi«ed  loans 
and  coiitribuled  to  the  rise  in  defaults  In 
the.sei  programs.  Consider  the  Inner-city 
neighborhood  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families  that  was  stable.  Properties  were 
)>euig  maintaUied  reasonably  well,  some 
homes  were  paid  for,  some  were  being  fi- 
luutced  with  FHA  unsubsidized  loans.  The 
subsidi:'#d  buyer  enters  the  scene  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  present  owners  to 
move  up  the  housing  ladder,  perhaps  to 
leave  the  inner  city.  A  number  of  the  sub- 
sidiy«d  buyers  find  themselves  unable  to 
cope  with  home  ownership  and,  In  the  end, 
they  abandon  the  property.  The  abandoned 
properties  are  quickly  vandalized  and  the 
iielghborhoc-d  deteriorates. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  lay  the  blame  on 
HUD'.s  management  of  the  subsidy  programs 
:ind  its  iaiUire  to  recognize  the  problems  hn- 
plicit  in  the  new  home  ownership  progranis. 
Alternatively,  it  is  easy  to  claim  that  the 
highly  disparate  sttbsidized  and  unsubsi- 
dized programs  can  be  managed  under  one 
rooi.  Alter  all,  HUD  officials  have  admitted 
their  XalUire  and  have  promised  to  bring  off 
effect  He  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
cait  contemplate  serious  dottbts  about  the 
ability  ol  any  administration  of  HUD  to  re- 
spond to  the  pressures  to  achieve  results 
in  siibsld;  programs,  to  adjust  to  continued 
change  ii\  the  form  of  stibstdy,  and,  lit  fact, 
tc  pertorm  miracles. 

When  the  record  Is  considered  from  a  his- 
torical viewpoint,  it  Is  dlfflctilt  to  hold  that 
HUD'S  problems  In  1072  rose  solely  from  its 
subsidized  programs.  They  have  been  part 
of  the  housing  scene  for  many  years.  The 
pressure  from  Congress  and  from  its  con- 
stituents, principally  Inner-clty  minorities, 
as  dissatisfaction  with  pubUc  housing 
and  FHA's  progress  lu  housing  low-Income 
families  Increased,  was  first  evident  in  1954 
when  Sec.  221  was  added  to  FHA's  responsi- 
bilities. Designed  to  assist  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  particularly  those  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal,  221  did  not  Im- 
pose an  "economic  soundness"  criterion  and 
paragraph  (f)  specified  that,  "The  property 
shall  comply  with  such  standards  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  es- 
tablish the  acceptability  of  such  property 
for  mortgage  insurance." 

Some  years  passed  before  Congress  tar- 
geted in  on  the  Inner  city.  The  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  provided  a  more  explicit  exemp- 
tion from  the  "economic  soundness"  criter- 
ion and  reliance  on  the  "acceptable  risk" 
concept.  Still,  the  die  was  not  cast  until 
l^e  fall  of  1967  when  the  FHA  Commissioner, 
responding  to  Congressional  concern,  told 
FHA  office  directors  tbat  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  risks  inherent  in  inner- 
city  loans.  At  a  conference  of  FHA  Insuring 
offic*  directors  on  October  23,  1967,  the  PHA 
Commissioner  stated: 


".  .  .  Risks  are  inherent  in  an  Instiranee 
program  (otherwise  there  would  be  no  Justi- 
fication or  need  for  instirance  i  .  .  .  This  does 
not  by  any  means  require  the  elimination  c»! 
prudence  and  common  sense  ...  I  want  us  to 
develop  and  support  project-s  \\hich  give 
reasonable  promise  of  success,  which  gl\e 
reasonable  promise  of  improving  the  bouelniL: 
conditions  of  low-  and  moderate-lnconie 
families,  and  improving  the  inner  city.  A 
project  should  be  rejected  if  it  does  not 
appear  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  ac- 
complishing these  objectives.  It  should  not 
)>e  rejected  simply  because  it  involves  poor 
r)eople.  or  because  it  is  In  a  portion  ol  the 
city  yott  h«ve  been  accustomed  to  rejecting 
or  redlining  for  oldfashloned,  arbitrary  rea- 
sons." 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  should  stoj) 
looking  for  a  scapegoat  and  start  looking  at 
the  problem  realistically.  The  nation  has  a 
social  problem  of  finding  ways  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  poor  families.  It  can  be 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  difference  iu 
the  property  inspection  and  appraisal  stand- 
ards applied  to  the  profjertles  if  we  insist  ou 
using  federal  insurance  as  a  social  device. 
It  cannot  be  argued,  however,  that  there  i- 
no  difference  In  the  credit  underwriting 
standards  that  are  to  be  applied.  Standard.*- 
exist  for  underwriting  economically  sourci 
mortgages  and  they  have  been  applied  witli 
great  success  by  FHA  lenders  for  nearly  fotur 
decades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  nonsense 
to  claim  that  thei-e  can  be  credit  standards 
for  underwTitir'g  acceptable  risk  loans.  Thi= 
requires  a  social  awareness,  an  ability  to 
courisel.  capacitv  to  make  the  decision 
whether  a  partlrular  poor  family  Is  ready  for 
the  responsibility  of  home  ownership.  These 
are  hard  problenis  that  have  yet  to  be  faced, 
that  win  continue  to  Impinge  upon  HUD 
secretaries  and  their  freedom  to  nonage 
the  resources  of  HUD  and  FHA. 

Clearly,  social  press\\r«s  led  to  a  letting 
down  of  economically  sound  underwriting 
standards,  and  appraisal  and  property  in- 
spection standards.  Investors  who  remp.lned 
with  the  FHA  programs  relied  on  federal 
mortgage  insurance.  If  the  federal  goiern- 
ment  was  willing  to  Insure  these  loans,  they 
were  acceptable.  Originators,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  were  imable  to  stay  m 
the  FHA  market  and  apply  credit  and  prtH>- 
erty  standards  that  were  more  stringent  than 
FHA.  Many  originators,  who  did  attempt  to 
apply  stricter  stai^dards,  were  pressured  by 
local  groups  to  make  the  loans  and,  too 
often,  were  told  by  FHA  to  send  In  the  ap- 
pUcfttion  and  FHA  wotild  decide  whether  it 
-..as  acceptable  or  not. 

The  foreclosures  that  mevltably  followed 
migiit  ha\e  been  avoided  or  at  least  reduced 
in  number  by  more  careful  management  and 
tighter  control.  Still,  the  questions  remain 
as  to  whether  any  Secretary  can  resist  the 
persistent  pressures  to  take  excessive  risks 
and  allocate  available  resotirces  to  subsidized 
programs  and  whether  mortgage  Insurance 
is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  subsidizing 
home  ovnershlp  for  low-Income  families. 
Managemtnt 
In  recent  months,  HUD's  management  erf 
FHA's  programs,  particularly  tbe  6ubstdli?ed 
programs,  has  been  severely  criticized  by  a 
ntmiber  of  quarters.  HUD  officials,  them- 
selves, have  been  critical  of  their  own  per- 
formance. It  Is  not  difficult  to  claim  that 
all  of  the  current  problems  are  the  result 
of  mismanagement.  Similarly,  it  Is  not  dif- 
flctUt  to  be  captivated  by  the  idea  that  good 
management  can  set  matters  right. 

What,  then,  needs  to  be  done?  To  prepare 
a  comprehensive  and  complete  answer  to 
that  question  would  require  a  thorough 
management  study,  preferably  by  a  tlilrd- 
party  consulting  firm  with  full  ccoifidenoe 
and  support  of  HUD  officials.  Tbls  may.  in 
fact,  be  an  excellent  first  reoommendatlan. 
Not  having  the  advantsite  of  sv.ch  a  study. 
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«>  miBt  rely  on  tmetM  known  to  out  Jder^. 
oatcMws  that  <to  tmataea*  wltH  PUA  evvry 
day.  T>>e8c  racto  inehxle: 

1.  HOD  SeetetarlM  azul  before  tb«m,  aou»- 
log  AitmtfifettaJora  bave  all  aqvlnaMl  uacter 
their  lack  of  fuU  oontral  wrer  FHA. 

Beomled  taaUmouy  by  Albert  Cole,  then 
Hfwatng  and  Hodm  Finance  Admiolatntor, 
on  the  pratioeed  inOepeudence  of  tbe  Fecteral 
Home  Loan  Bank  Boaid  cle&rly  BpeclOes  the 
concern  of  top  pollcyuiAkers  wben  a  piece  of 
tbe  govenunental  bousaig  syetem  U  outside 
of  or  about  to  be  taken  outside  of  tbelr  pui- 
viev.  Seoretary  Romney  bas  expressed  similar 
concerns.  Pomier  AdaUni:>trator  and  Secre- 
tary Wearer,  teetifytng  on  the  current  pro- 
posal to  reorganise  the  executive  depart- 
ments, clearly  expresses  the  same  view. 

S.  Beorgantitfitton  plans  under  considera- 
tion prior  to  the  present  Adnunistration  were 
adlast«d  moderately  and  put  into  effect.  Over 
the  past  two  jrears.  HUI>  and  FHA  have  un- 
dcisona  tiuM  reorgaoizaUons. 

5.  Tlia  tkalBg  of  organiaational  changes 
waa  unfarttinate.  as  they  were  ixvoomplete 
when  tbe  biTastigation  and  lndictiD«nt« 
ttiTiek. 

4.  Morale  of  persounel.  particularly  old 
^BA  hands,  has  been  driven  to  a  rock-bot- 
tom level  by: 

a.  Inveatlgatku  that  Indiscriminately  tar- 
nlstaed  all  FHA  progranw  and  all  FHA  per- 
amneL 

^  Kxperlenced  FHA  personnel  being  sub- 
cjdtnfrt  to  bMzpertencad  peraonnel,  trana- 
fened  to  aew  locationa.  chained  with  respon- 
■tillWlM  where  tbey  had  oo  experience. 

&  TlM  d^Mirtttre  of  many  experienced  FHA 
pwnmwl  who  hare  retired,  found  other  em- 
pto^fwieBt,  or  ar*  seeking  other  employment. 

Oaarty.  any  attempt  to  restore  vltautv  to 
FHA's  programa.  wtaaterer  form  it  takes,  wiU 
raqolre  rebuilding  of  a  trained  staff  and  re- 
TiTing  tbe  morale  of  trained  personnel  that 
remain. 

6.  The  reorganization  seems  to  have: 

a.  Changed  all  Assistant  Secretaries  to  staff 
poBlUona,  without  line  authority  to  the  field. 

b.  Created  R«>glnnal  Offices  which  do  not 
have  or  caimot  eierclse  decision -making  au- 
thority, "niey  hare  become  roadblocks  instead 
of  orerseera. 

c.  Placed  declslon-maluiig  In  Area  Offices 
ajad  cut  the  lines  of  authority  to  central  of- 
Aoee  Just  at  tbe  time  when  investigations 
struck.  "»/•  i«t~i  -r«a,fr  I  .^|r  stoppcd  and  deteri- 
oratioo  set  in. 

«.  Besulted  In  widely  disparate  liiterpreta- 
tkxia  ef  regulatlone  issued  to  the  ceutrol  of- 
fice, adding  costs  and  frustration  to  opera- 
tions of  multi-state  originators. 

8.  The  reorganization  as  well  as  the  original 
establishment  of  the  1968  subsidy  programs 
posed  new  problems  which  FHA  was  111- 
equipped  to  handle,  without  consideration 
or  understanding  of  the  problems,  and,  de- 
spite warnings  from  several  quarters,  with- 
out necessary  administrative  controls. 

The  mixing  together  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion, under  common  administration  of  two 
diametrically  opposed  acttvftlea — one  de- 
signed to  serve  self-supporting,  market- 
oriented  activities  and  based  on  sound 
pnndples  and  etandasds  at  tnTeetment  and 
Insurance  undermttlBg;  the  other  directed 
to  serve  families  aeedlng  welfare  aaaistance 
whne  recrolrln^:  heavy  stibaklleatkin — works 
to  tbe  detr&nent  of  botb  programs. 

ProMema  have  arisen  from  the  assumption 
that  credit  and  welfare  aetmtles  can  be 
ellelently  performed  by  the  same  bureau- 
eratlo  blerarehy  and  the  same  personnel 
handling  these  programs  interchangeably. 
"n*  fact  Is  that  penons  capable  of  handling 
one  of  these  actiTltkes  by  disposition  and  or 
tratntng  are  rarely  able  to  handle  the  other 
**y.  The  determination  or  credit  worthl- 
lequlrea  aik  analjals  al  flw^nfWi  enn- 
■■■■  Wslfaie.  oB  the  other  hand  require 
a»  analysis  ot  need.  Ptew  at  the  attribwtas 
ttat  conoera  the  credit  csamliict  oosceni 
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the  welfare  worker.  Xi\  fact,  the  very  ab- 
sence of  these  attributes  may  add  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  welfare  applicant  and  demon- 
strate more  fully  the  tueed  he  may  have  for 
aid.  The  internal  competition  between  these 
two  programs  has  Miormaasly  strained  the 
operational  efficiency  at  HUD. 

7.  Legislation  designed  to  achieve  special 
social  objectives  added  more  imkiK>wn  fields 
to  FHA's  responsibilities. 

The  Congressional  reepon-^e  to  a  variety  of 
problems  ranging  *ro«n  integrating  racial 
housing  to  environmental  control  bas  been 
to  impose  compliance  requirements  on  FHA 
developers  and  lenders  only.  These  Include 
(1)  project  selection  criteria,  (3)  affirmative 
marketing,  (3)  management  program,  (4) 
environment  clearance^  and  (6)  equal  op- 
portunity hiring. 

Here  again,  miD  was  Ill-equipped  to  ad- 
minister these  programs.  The  survey  con- 
ducted by  MBA  In  Juns,  1972,  Is  revealing  on 
this  point.  Respondents  indicated  that  un- 
due processing  delays  had  been  caused  by 
(1)  processing  compliance  requirements  in 
series  and  (3)  gluing  authority  to  the  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  each  requirement  which 
superseded  conslderarion  of  the  viability  of 
the  project  and  was  wlelde<l  by  personnel 
without  experience  in  construction  or  fi- 
nancing. Interestingly,  a  nimiber  of  respond- 
ents reportod  that  they  bad  no  objection 
to  the  requirement  Itaeif.  but  that  its  ad- 
mlnlstratluu  was  unduly  burdensome.  In 
some  cases,  a  single  requhvment,  e.g.,  envi- 
ronmental clearance,  would  subvert  the  ob- 
jective of  another  requirement,  e.g.,  project 
selection  criteria.  Accordingly,  many  felt  that 
ihese  requirements  cannot  accomplish  thetr 
mission  and.  In  trying,  wlU  encourage  more 
and  more  buUders  and  developers  to  aban- 
don FHA  programs.  In  the  end,  the  nation 
win  achieve  more  and  more  social  and  eco- 
logical goals  for  fewer  »nd  fewer  families. 

For  present  ptuijoeee,  the  points  to  be 
made  are:  (1)  HUD  faEed  to  manage  these 
programs  effect  ively.  (2)  the  attempts  added 
to  FHA's  deterioration,  and  (3)  the  require- 
ments are  simply  not  compatible  with  the 
task  of  administering  FHA  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Competition 
Savings  and  loan  associations  have  tradi- 
tlonaUy  dominated  the  single-family  resi- 
dential market.  Limited  in  the  geographic 
area  they  could  serve  and  favoring  the 
higher-yield  and  freedom  of  conventional 
mortgages,  savings  and  loan  associations 
tended  to  serve  the  more  affluent  borrower. 
Life  Insurance  companies,  lending  over  long 
distances,  preferred  th«  protection  of  FHA 
Insurance  and  VA  guarantee.  Mutual  savings 
banks  were  limited  to  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages when  they  reached  beyond  their  state 
In  which  they  are  located.  By  making  the 
nationwide  market  feasible,  FHA  lenders 
pirovlded  competition  for  local  conventional 
lenders  and  credit  for  tbe  less  affluent  home- 
buyer. 

This  statutory  division  of  local  markets 
began  to  break  down  in  1958  when  savings 
and  loan  associations  wore  permitted  to  make 
90-percent  loans. 

Until  the  revival  of  private  mortgage  Insiir- 
ance,  many  savixjgs  and  loan  associations 
were  reluctant  to  provide  mare  competitive 
terms.  Tbe  advent  ot  private  insurance  for 
tbe  top  30  percent  of  Uae  loan  reduced  their 
risk  to  familiar  limits  and  encouraged  them 
to  make  the  high-raUo  loans.  The  concept 
of  private  insurance  h«3  developed  steadily 
and  has  contributed  to  expansion  of  tbe 
mortgage  market,  principally  by  traditional 
conventional  lenders.  Today,  eight  private 
Insuraace  companies  are  in  operation.  Over 
the  past  year,  they  have  been  beneficiaries 
ot  change  in  regulatloOB  as  well  as  market 
eoitdttlons. 

1.  The  PHI£  deasUm  to  lift  the  maximum 
loau-to-value  ratio  for  savings  and  loan  as- 


sociations to  95  percent  greatly  widened  their 
potential  market. 

2.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Natk>nal  Mortgage 
Association  provides  a  resale  market  facUity 
for  U6-percent  conventional  mortgages  carry- 
ing private  Insurance. 

3.  Comparatively,  FHA  statute  leaves  fed- 
eral mortgage  Insurance  and  its  prospectire 
bcBTOwers  at  a  disadvantage. 

FHA  may  insure  a  loan  in  excess  of  MS  per- 
cent but  oiUy  up  to  $19,050,  while  private 
insurers  may  go  up  to  $38,000  on  a  95-peroent 
loan  and  to  $45,000  on  a  BO-percent  loan. 

4.  The  savings  and  loan  industry  has  ex- 
perienced a  remarkably  rapid  and  sustained 
growth,  providing  raw  material  for  expan- 
sion and  a  growing  interest  in  purchasing 
mortgages  originated  outside  their  normal 
lending  territories. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  rapid  expansion 
of  business  between  mortgage  bankers,  as 
producers,  and  savings  aad  loan  associations, 
as  bivestors.  Thu  typlcaUy  involves  greater 
use  of  FHA  mortgages  as  tbe  principal  na- 
tionwide market  vehicle. 

With  the  developing  back-up  of  federal 
faculties — FNMA  and  FHLMC — and  growth 
of  private  insurers,  however,  eonventionally- 
insTu^d  mortgages  have  become  a  sigBlflcaat 
factor  in  the  nationwide  market.  This  de- 
velopment of  private  insurers  as  oompetitors 
to  FHA-insiued  loans  is  aided  materially  by 
the  prevailing  low  level  of  perforaoance  by 
FHA.  It  provides  tbe  discouraged  builder, 
broker  and  lender  wi>^b  an  alternative. 

Presumably  all  segments  of  the  market  will 
benefit  from  competition  between  FHA  and 
private  insurers.  However,  when  FHA  is  ham- 
strung by  statute,  regulattlon,  red  tape,  and 
inel^^nt  operations,  the  benefits  oif  com- 
petition will  not  materialize.  In  1971.  for 
example,  the  oldest  and  largest  private  In- 
s\u-ing  company  generated  more  business 
than  FHA.  As  a  business-oriented  operation, 
private  insurers  naturally  avoid  iDanring 
loans  where  the  risk  of  default  is  very  high. 
Conventional  lenders  relying  on  private  In- 
suro.nce  tend  to  prefer  larger  loans  and,  ac- 
cordingly, do  not  reach  down  tbe  >»^m>»i» 
scale  for  mortgage  Investments.  As  a  result, 
FHA  Is  left  with  the  hlgber-ratio,  smaller 
loans  and,  if  its  unsubeidized  programs  are 
abandoned  or  permitted  to  dry  up,  many 
middle-income  borrow«rs  will  find  credit  un- 
available. 

The  only  equitable  and  economic  solution 
Is  for  Congress  to  p«-mit,  indeed  to  encour- 
age, FHA  to  compete  with  private  insurance 
in  housing  middle-lnoome  families. 

ftvperiHsion  of  FHA-approved  mortffoges 

The  clear  and  unfortunate  aspect  of  scan- 
dals in  the  mortgage  market  is  that  the 
errors  and  outright  malfeasance  of  a  few 
HUD  employees  and  mortgagees  tarnishes 
the  reputation  of  the  entire  industry  and 
ralres  the  specter  of  Increased  supervision. 

The  Industry  cannot  escape  by  repeating 
the  truth  that  FHA  audlte  and  controls,  for 
which  ample  authority  afready  ertsts,  eould 
have  prevented  moet  of  the  current  prob- 
lenv?.  Unfortunately,  complete  reliance  on 
FHA  for  underwriting,  partlcnlarty  where 
FHA  InsL'itod  that  It  would  underwrite  loans 
questioned  by  the  originator,  places  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  an  effective  Job 
at  an  intolerable  competitive  disadvantage. 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  of  restoring 
the  vitality  of  FHA's  subsidized  programs 
must  accept,  probably  ask  for,  a  system  that 
provides  for  thorough  and  regular  auditing, 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  Influ- 
ence and  that  is  not  subject  to  political  pa- 
tronage. This  may  be  an  opportunity  ratber 
than  a  disadvantage  to  originators.  If  the 
approved  mortgagee  Is  wttllng  and  able  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for  underwriting 
FHA  mortgage  loans,  a  responsibility  he  moat 
accept  In  the  conventional  market,  he  caa 
materkiUy    reduce    proceiulng    time,    better 


serve  the  bomebuyer,  and  overcc»ne  the  ex- 
cessive reliance  ou  FHA  that  only  protects 
those  who  will  not  or  cannot  do  a  sound 
underwriting  Job. 

ARE    FHA's    TTNarrBSIDIZED    PROGRAMS    NEEDED? 

Is  restoration  of  the  vitality  of  FHA's  un- 
subsldlzed  programs  in  the  public  Interest? 
Or,  have  the  basic  FHA  programs  served  their 
purpose,  outlasted  their  usefulness? 

For  analysis  purposes,  let  us  assume  that 
FH.\'s  unsubsldized   programs   were   termi- 
nated yesterday.  What  would  the  result  be? 
Life  insurance  companies 

Observers,  who  conclude  from  the  changes 
in  the  mortgage  market  of  the  past  decade 
that  federal  morlgage  ln.surance  Is  no  longer 
needed,  would  begin  their  argument  with  the 
gradual  disenchantment  of  life  insiurance 
companies  with  FHA  home  loans.  Important 
FHA  lenders  for  decades,  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  not  Increased  their  holdings  of 
FHA  mortgages  since  1967. 

Tills  is  true.  However,  it  ignores  the  con- 
tinued need  for  FHA  mortgage  investments 
by  both  the  very  large  life  companies  which 
need  a  wide  range  of  Investments  and  the 
smaller  life  companies  which  are  unable  to 
Invest  In  large  commercial  projects.  A  sig- 
nificant volume  of  residential  mortgage 
credit  would  be  cut  off  by  the  termination  of 
FHA's  basic  programs. 

Some  observers  believe  that  even  those  life 
companies  which  have  abandoned  lending  or 
single-family  mortgages  will  return  to  the 
market  when :  ( 1 1  their  savings  flows  exceed 
Investment  opportunltle.".  In  corporate  bonds 
and  commercial  property  mortgages,  and  (2) 
the  administered  FHA  rate  and  P>fMA  sup- 
port encourages  rather  tlian  di-'ooiirages  pri- 
vate Investors  from  holding  single-family 
mortgages.  Of  course,  this  reflow  of  life  com- 
pany funds  Into  slngie-famlly  mortgages  can- 
not happen  if  FH.\'s  basic  programs  have 
been  terminated  and  life  company  invest- 
ments iu  slnyle-family  mortgages  remain 
limited  to  75-percent  loans.  Tliey  would  be 
restricted  to  lot\'-rat'o  loans  the  affluent  bor- 
rov\-er  can  afford  R>''d  the  public's  interest, 
particularly  mlcidie-lncome  families,  wotUd 
not  be  served. 

Savings  and  }oan  associations 
To  a  significant  degree,  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  lUled  part  of  the  gap  left 
by  life  companies.  During  the  postwar  years, 
each  time  the  fixed  FHA  rate  drove  life  com- 
panies into  other  investments,  savings  and 
loan  associations'  lending  expanded.  The  ex- 
pansion seldom  fully  oiflset  the  decline  tn 
FHA  lending  and  total  mortgage  lending  de- 
clined. In  the  mid-Sixties,  the  luaation-borne 
interest  rates  reached  sl-ate  usury  limits  and 
the  ability  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  move  in  when  FHA  lenders  reduced  their 
activity  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  More  re- 
cently, the  rapid  increase  iu  savings  flows  to 
thrift  instltutlous  has  encouraged  them  to 
escape  the  usur\'  limits  as  well  as  to  meet 
their  investment  needs  by  entering  the  na- 
tionwide market  for  FHA  mortgages. 

Accordingly,  if  one  could  guarantee  that 
savers  will  contUuie  to  flood  mortgage- 
oriented  thrift  institutions  with  funds,  the 
complacency  of  those  who  would  permit 
FHA's  basic  programs  to  wither  away  wotild 
be  understandable.  It  seems  more  likely  that, 
human  decisions  being  what  they  are,  fiscal 
and  monetary  decisions  will  bring  on  another 
period  of  dlsintermediatlon,  tight  credit,  and 
high  interest  rates.  It  seems  likely  that  sav- 
ers, investing  in  deposits  with  thrift  Insti- 
tutions because  they  lost  principal  values 
on  the  stock  market  in  the  nUd -Sixties,  will 
again  return  to  the  stock  market.  It  seems 
Ukely  that  Reg^ilation  Q  will  be  relaxed  fur- 
ther. If  not  removed,  and  will  place  thrift 
institutions  at  a  o<Hnpetlti-.  e  disadvantage 
with  commercial  banks. 


Under  these  probabilities,  savings  and  loan 
assoolatloos  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  a  termination  of  FHA's 
basic  programs.  They  could  not  turn  to  FHA 
mortgages  when  conventional  interest  rates 
exceeded  usury  limits.  They  could  not  con- 
tinue their  recent  entrance  into  the  nation- 
wide market  for  FHA  mortgages. 
Mutval  savings  banks 

.Savlnjis  banks  have  remained  a  major 
source  ol  credit  lor  FHA  and  VA  loans.  Lo- 
cated in  capital  surplus  sireas,  they  must 
reach  out  for  high-yielding  Investments  to 
compete  for  savings  and,  in  major  savings 
bank  states,  are  not  permitted  to  hold  out- 
of-state  conventional  loans.  Even  so,  savings 
banks  have  shown  a  proclivity  for  Invest- 
ment In  corporate  bonds  und,  where  permit- 
ted to  go  conventional,  for  large  commercial 
project  loans.  If  FHA  were  terminated,  they 
wotild  be  forced  to  seek  legislation  permit- 
ting otit-of-stete  conventional  lending  and 
to  increase  their  bond  holdings.  The  middle- 
ijiconie  Ixirrower  would  be  the  principal  loser. 
Federal  facilities 

Ttie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  has 
made  material  contributions  to  the  flow  of 
conventional  mortgage  luuda,  principally  by 
aggressively  expanding  advances  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  borrowing  on 
FHLB  Consolidated  Obligations  in  the  secti- 
ritles  markets.  With  other  lenders  restricted 
by  loan-to-value  and  usury  ceilings  in  tbe 
conventional  market,  with  the  reliance  of 
otiier  federal  facilities  on  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages, and  with  thrift  Institutions  operating 
imder  the  effect  of  dlsintermediatlon — the 
termination  of  FHA's  basic  programs  would 
increase  the  burden  upon  the  FHLB  System. 
Even  at  today's  low  volume  of  FHA  lending, 
t  lie  tormlnation  of  FHA  could  increase  FHLB 
Bank  borrowings  by  15  percent  to  20  percent. 

Inasinuoh  as  the  present  market  organl- 
:iHiio!i.  with  FHA  In  existence,  regularly  leads 
the  FHLB  -System  to  borrowing  at  rates  high 
enough  to  draw  funds  frcan  thrift  Institu- 
llott-s,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  additional 
borrowing  pres.sures  on  the  System  with  com- 
placency. 

FhTMA  and  GNMA  have  made  slgnlflcant 
contributions  to  the  flow  of  mortgage  funds. 
In  botli  cases,  their  stock  In  trade  is  the  FHA 
and  VA  mortgage,  although  FNMA  has  re- 
cently entered  the  conventional  single-fam- 
ily market.  Having  terminated  FHA's  basic 
programs,  by  our  original  assumption,  FNMA 
would  )>e  limited  to  FHA's  subsidized  mort- 
gages, conventional  single-family  mortgages 
aiid  VA  mortgages.  Looking  back  over 
FN.MA's  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  posi- 
tive spread  between  Its  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing costs  and  forward  over  the  likelihood  of 
repeated  bouts  with  Inflation,  one  cannot 
consider  the  termination  of  economically 
soviud  FHA  mortgages  with  complacency. 
Surely,  FNMA's  borrowing  costs,  if  not  its 
tiuauclal  condition,  would  be  materially  af- 
fected by  Blgnlflcantly  Increasing  the  pro- 
portion at  high-risk  FHA  mMtgages  and  un- 
tested, privately-insured  conventional  mort- 
gages that  would  enter  its  portfolio. 

ONMA's  mortgage-backed  security  was 
conceived  with  the  concept  that  the  Treas- 
ury's obligation  would  not  be  materially 
increased  because  the  mortgages  were  in- 
sured by  FHA.  It  seems  most  unwise,  if  not 
unlikely,  to  consider  providing  a  Treasury 
guarantee  for  securities  backed  by  conven- 
tional mortgages,  even  privately-insured  con- 
ventions! mortgages.  Nor  does  it  seem  wise 
to  have  all  QNMA  securities  backed  by  sub- 
8ldi7,ed  FHA  mortgages.  Clearly,  the  costs 
and  risks  Issuers  woitld  have  to  accept  could 
be  carried  by  few,  if  any  Issuers,  if  the  FH.* 
unsubsldized  prc^rram  were  terminated. 

In  both  cases,  the  public  Interest  wotild 
not  be  served.  The  volume  of  lending  wotild 


d<"ilitie.  the  number  of  alternative  sources 
of  Xtinds  would  be  reduced,  and  borrowing 
cc'sts  would  Increase. 

H7int  Commission  Proposals 

.\dd  to  the  a.sstimptlon  that  FHA's  basic 
programs  are  terminated  the  assumption 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Hunt  Commission 
are  largely  enacted  into  law.  Despite  argu- 
ments to  the  coiitrarj-,  thrift  Institutions 
with  wider  lending  powers  are  not  likely  to 
inve.'-.t  the  same,  let  alone  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  R<;&ets  In  residential  mortgages.  The 
ccimparatlve  yield  available  in  consumer  loans 
must  command  their  interest  to  a  greater 
e.weut,  or  mortgage  interest  rates  must  rise 
markedly. 

If  depobitc.ry  institiitiont,  become  less  iu- 
t-ere.sved  in  mortgage  lendLig,  the  available 
alternative  is  the  securities  markets — the 
GN'\H  security.  Having  closed  down  the  basic 
FHA  programs:,  as  assumed  above,  the  GNMA 
security  would  not  provide  the  needed  alter- 
native. Again,  the  public  interest  would  not 
be  serted  by  terminating  PH.^'r  basic  pro- 
grains. 

Nationwide  Market 

Consider  also  the  view  that  private  mort- 
gage insurance  can  replace  FHA.  Private  Ui- 
sttrance  has  widened  the  mortgage  market 
by  providing  local  lenders  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  low-dowxipayment  conven- 
tional loans.  With  all  of  its  contributions,  it 
has  not  provided  the  assurances  required  by 
long-dlsiance  lenders.  Moreover,  many  loiig- 
dlttance  lenders  (i.e.,  mutual  savings  banks 
and  life  Insurance  companies;  are  not  per- 
mitted to  invest  in  low-downpayment  con- 
ventional home  mortgages,  nor  are  they  per- 
mlttetl  to  Uivest  in  conventional  mortgages 
otu-of-tiUiie,  with  or  without  private  insur- 
ance can  maintain  the  nationwide  market. 

Yet,  the  nation  needs  the  involvement  of 
long-distance  lenders,  made  poeeibie  since 
1934  by  FHA  Instirance  and  later  by  the  VA 
guarantee.  These  vehicles  make  it  possible 
for  fiuancinl  institutions  in  capital  surplus 
areas  to  pay  higher  interest  rates  and  en- 
courage savings  in  those  areas  because  they 
can  reach  beyond  their  local  areas  for  higher- 
yielding  mortgages.  The  saver  benefits,  as 
does  the  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  by  !>endlng  their  Iund!> 
to  distant  areas  where  savings  are  in  sliort 
supply,  the  long -distance  lender  competes 
with  local  lenders  for  mortgage  Interest  rat-es 
In  those  distant  localities.  The  borrower 
benefits  whether  he  uses  a  conventional  or 
an  FHA  mortgage  because  it  Is  the  average 
interest  rate  that  is  affected  by  the  infltis 
of  out-of-state  lenders. 

"lije  demise  of  the  nationwide  market 
would  also  result  in  a  widening  of  regional 
rate  differentials  and.  thereby,  less  construc- 
tion and  home  financing  in  growing  areas  as 
well  as  Increased  costs  to  borrowers. 

Wliat  evidence  is  there  that  low-dov.iipay- 
meiit  home  mortgage  fiuancirig  would  cost 
the  consumer  more  without  the  FHA  unsub- 
.=iid!zed  programs?  Several  alternative  sources 
of  funds  need  to  be  examined.  First,  a  con- 
ventional high-downpayment  first  mortgage 
eoitpled  with  a  second  mortgage.  The  median 
interest  rate  in  the  1950  Census  of  Housing 
on  tlie  conventional  first  mortgage  where 
there  was  also  a  conventional  second  mort- 
page  was  a  hai:  percentage  point  higher  than 
FHA  financing  (5.0  vs.  4.5  percent)  end  the 
median  interest  rate  on  the  second  mort- 
gage v.as  one  and  a  half  percentage  points 
higher  (CO  vs.  4.5  percent).  The  1960  Census 
of  Hotising  has  less  complete  data  but  the 
spread  widened  to  1.4  percentage  points  be- 
tween the  median  Interest  rate  on  conven- 
tional first  mortgages,  which  also  bad  a  sec- 
ond mortgage,  and  the  median  rate  on  FHA 
mortgages.  (Tlie  1970  Census  of  Hotising  has 
not  yet  been  tRbtt1«»^ed.> 
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ABOtber  measure  Is  »  coznparlso'.i  of  the 
regioDAl  spreads  In  ylelilB  on  borne  niort^ages. 
Tbe  FHA  data  are  based  oq  an  opiulon  survey 
of  secoudary  market  yields  in  the  sLx  FHA 
regions.  From  1962  through  1965  the  monthly 
spread  between  the  regions  with  the  lowest 
and  highest  yields  ranged  from  19  to  28  basis 
points.  Dnrtng  196«  and  1967  the  range  was 
between  0  and  18  basis  points.  During  1968 
and  19W  the  range  was  between  11  and  47 
basis  ptrtntB.  Since  1970  the  range  has  been 
between  7  and  SO  basis  points  with  1972  fall- 
ing between  13  and  20  basis  points. 

"ITiese  spreads  are  consistently  much  nar- 
rower than  the  geographic  yield  spreads  on 
conventional  home  mortgage  loans.  The 
FHLB  Board  survey  provides  the  effective 
yield  for  18  metropolitan  areas.  The  spread 
between  the  loiw  and  high  areas  ranged  from 
«a  to  91  iMUls  points  In  1964.  In  1965,  1966, 
1967  and  1908  the  range  was  from  88  to  149 
basis  poiuta;  during  19*9  and  1970  from  104 
to  S39  tMote  points  and  from  1971  to  date, 
79  to  I4S  basis  points. 

Kicept  for  a  few  months  In  1970,  the  FHUB 
Board  conventional  yield  in  the  high-rate 
area  has  regularly  averaged  60  basis  points 
higbar  ttuui  the  high-rate  FHA  region.  This 
la  tram  «T«n  tbougb  the  FHLB  Board  saiea 
tnrhirtSB  aonvonttonal  xaortgagcs  of  all  loan- 
to-vatu*  ratios,  whether  low,  medium  or  high. 
Vtmnamm.hkj,  Mm  Iklgh -ratio  conventional 
loans  In  t2ie  SUSAa  would  have  a  tUll  higher 
•fleeUs*  yield  and  larger  premium  over  FHA 
loaaa. 

MiMte-incowie  borroioers 

ProtB  tb«  puMle  Interest  Tiewpolnt,  termi- 
nation of  VHA's  nnarabstdlaed  programs  wonM 
(1)  <>»cwaea  tbe  anOlabUlty  of  credit  for  s 
largar  praportioa  of  the  middle-Income  fami- 
lies vbleli  rsqtilrs  PHA  low-downpayment 
loaas  (roughly  estimated  at  40  percent  to 
SO  pes«snt>  sad  (S)  raise  tbe  spectre  of  stUl 
luvv  todstal  subakdlss  to  aoeommodata  these 
IkmlUsB.  When  censldertng  tbe  massive  sub- 
rt«sa  requlmd  to  pcorMe  for  a  part  of  tbe 
aatton's  low-Income  families,  the  prospect  of 
satoshUMng  borrowing  by  mlddle-mcanM 
tamlUsB  boggles  the  ifM^nal.ton  and  pnnidcs 
tba  mast  taUtag  aesd  to  restate  tbe  vttaUty 
ct  FHA's  onsabstcbaed  programs. 

ALTERNATIVE  SOLtmOHS 

"Whether  viewed  from  this  Association's 
■elf -Interest  or  from  the  public  Interest,  the 
obniatfcm  of  government  and  private  indus- 
try to  rebnOd  FHA's  basic  programs  Is  Irrefut- 
able and  urgent.  How  can  this  be  accomp- 
Behed  and,  once  accomplished,  made  secure? 

To  the  extent  that  a  concensus  was  reached 
by  tbe  Board  of  Oovemors  on  September  6,  It 
left  three  alternative  solnttons  open  for 
ftuCIier  consideration: 

I.  Reorganize  and  Improve  management  of 
HUI>. 

n.  Ke-estabHsb  FHAas  an  Independent, 
constituent  agency  of  HT7D. 

m.  Create  an  Independent  federal  agency 
for  unsubaidlzed  proe^ams  only. 
MMmftaUm  «jm1  tatprovs  w»anag€ment  of  UUD 

Tlila  altsRuUtva  woald  bring  aboat  oor- 
rsettra  dungs  by  oonsifatatkm  with  HUD  of- 
Adalik  by  pefswaston.  aixl,  when  appropri- 
ate^ by  pnbUe  criticism  and  poUUeal  pres- 
sure. It  la  dlsUngulsbed  from  altemativee  II 
and  m.  because  it  would  not  require  legls- 
]fttW>n 

Thia  alternative  already  is  and  should  re- 
main a  part  of  the  Association's  continuing 
efftM^  to  expand  and  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  nationwide  market  for  residen- 
tial mortgages.  The  Association's  track  rec- 
ord in  obtaining  improvements  in  FHA's  per- 
fuimaaea  baa  varied  vrldeiy  over  the  years. 
TKsse  vartatloaa  have  lieen,  in  part,  a  fail- 
ure on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Aaaodatlon  to  maln- 
tato  Uaiaon  and  to  develop  Ideas  and  ateth- 
oda  fa>  aid  in  FHA's  aeazcb  for  aoiutlooa  to 
its  problems.  In  larger  aaeasure,  tbe  varia- 
tions In  the  Association's  track  record  are  the 
result  of  the  political  system  Itself. 
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PoliUcaUy  appotuted  administcalora  tend 
to  be  uuinformeti  on  tha  iutrlcadea  of  the 
market  and  are  not  prOM  to  take  advice 
from  special  Interest  gro«ps.  Recognition  of 
the  proper  aiid  eQectiva  use  of  ezpertlas 
avaUable  In  the  ranks  pt  special  interest 
groups,  such  as  trade  asaodaUons,  develops 
slowly.  Each  new  admin Istraticxi  must  make 
its  owni  way  lu  developing  procedures  that 
choose  judiciously  among  contradictory  views 
and  that  perceive  the  fine  line  between  \iews 
that  ser\-e  a  broad  public  interest  and  views 
that  serve  only  a  special  Interest.  It  must 
develop  an  nnderstandfneof  the  role  ot  trade 
associations  and  marfeet  participants  and 
both  parties  must  construct  a  communica- 
tion system  that  fcs  built  on  mutual  respect 
and  tnist. 

All  al  this  takes  time  and  effort  on  both 
ddes.  When  the  performance  of  the  federal 
agency  ts  satisfactory  and  the  public  servants 
that  make  it  satisfactory  are  secure  In  their 
positions,  the  relationship  Is  readily  devel- 
oped and  maintained.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  not  present,  the  relationship  Is  hap- 
hazard and  likely  to  be  naproductive. 

The  current  admin tBttatlon  oX  HUD  be- 
gan with  an  open  doo*  policy,  but  it  lacked 
codQdence  in  the  ad\-ice  It  received.  Advice 
from  Industry  was  on  its  face  suspect  and 
top  admlnifitratora  were  anable  to  evaluate 
whether  the  advice  was,  la  fact,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  sorting  process  began  early, 
but  it  was  thwarted  by  reorganizations,  shifts 
in  personnel,  and  lnve.sUgaUon.s.  During  the 
past  year,  the  sorting  process  was  finally 
completed,  respect  established,  and  com- 
municAtioxiB  systems  worked  out.  In  recent 
months,  progress  has  been  made  In  revised 
processing  procedures  and  regUatlons  that 
benefit  FHA,  market  pai-tlclpanta  and.  most 
importantly,  borrowers. 

Note  that  this  progress  has  been  limited  to 
technical  improvements  and  is  another  phase 
In  the  up  and  down  variation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's ability  to  commtmlcate  with  HUD 
management.  It  seems  qrdte  likely  that  the 
rebuUdlng  process  will  begin  again  In  a  few 
months  when  a  new  Secretary  comes  on 
board,  brings  his  own  staff  and  shifts  per- 
sonnel. If  the  President's  plan  to  reorganize 
tbe  executive  departments  is  adopted  in  1973 
or  1974,  the  rebuilding  process  will  begin 
stni  another  time.  This  raises  serious  doubt 
about  the  feasibUlty  of  alternative  I  con- 
tributing to  restoration  of  vitality  in  FHA's 
'ana;i>bsidiaed  programs  over  any  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Moreover,  It  is  nnreasonable  to  assume 
that  any  trade  association  will  determine 
who  will  be  on  the  management  team,  par- 
ticularly to  asstnne  that  individuals  Indebted 
to  the  association  may  be  appointed.  Indeed, 
such  a  relatlcnshlp  would  be  highly  unde- 
sirable. Whatever  benefltft  might  be  received, 
they  would  be  short-lived  and  the  trade  as- 
sociation that  sncceeded  In  creating  surti  an 
arraagenient  would  find  Its  credlbtllty  ques- 
tioned by  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  by  fu- 
ture management  teams  of  HUD.  Of  course,  It 
Is  apprT]f>riata  to  seek  oat  qtialUIed  men  and 
to  recommend  their  consideration  by  the  Ad- 
ministration— but  the  MRtter  should  rest 
there.  In  the  end,  history  tells  us  to  expect 
the  selection  of  indWkttiala  to  fill  the  top 
positions  to  be  Udtaeneed  beavUy  by  political 
decisions  and  to  expect  another  cycle  in  the 
rebuilding  process. 

Note  also  that  the  progress  made  during  the 
last  year  has  not  affected  tbe  fundamental 
causes  e^  FHA's  deterleratloD — political  and 
social  pressures,  new  progiama,  and  new  dis- 
tortions ai  FHA's  original  purpoBO.  This  raises 
the  critical  question  as  to  whether  eousuita- 
tion  and  persuasion  or  ev«u  public  criUcicm. 
can  make  a  dent  in  the  longer -range  task 
of  revitalizing  FHA's  baaio  programs.  Several 
poiuta  should  be  con&idend. 

First,  many  of  the  new  tkurdeu&  caxried  bj 
HUD  and  the  baggage  distorting  the  role  of 
federal  mortgage  Insuranoe  are  creatures  of 


OocgreES.  They  eould  not  ba  reversed  by  any 
Secretary,  no  matter  bow  well  he  managed 
tbe  Department. 

Second,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  reasonable 
to  awgiime  that  sound  management  alone  can 
reverse  the  decline  in  FHA»  basic  programs. 
The  management  problem  has  been  repeat- 
edly aggravated  by  the  diversion  of  FHA  from 
its  original  ptirpoce  and  the  "scandals"  that 
followed.  The  subsidy  programs  Imposed  on 
f.n  ni-ecrulpped  PHA  In  1968  draw  attention 
to  the  new  management  taam,  but  the  de- 
terioration of  FHA  Is  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  programs  assigned  to  HUD  a.^ 
well  as  to  FHA  over  a  long  period  oi  time. 
1'be  size  of  tbe  Iceberg  simply  was  i>ot  re- 
vealed ontU  this  year. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  as- 
stune.  therefore,  that  a  new  nuuiagentent 
team,  however  qualified,  eta  overcome  the 
•effects  of  this  accumulated  burden  of  ur- 
ban and  social  programs  on  FHA's  taaele  pro- 
grams. One  need  not  oppose  the  nation's  will 
■with  regard  to  Its  social  programs  to  reach 
that  conclusion.  It  is  only  neoewary  to  realize 
that  (1)  the  resources  required  to  manage 
compleji  urban  problenas  and  critical  sub^i- 
dleed  houeing  are  far  greater  than  those  re- 
quired to  manage  FHA's  basic  programs,  (2) 
different  knowledge  and  skUis  are  required, 
and  (3)  FHA's  basic  prograzna  will  lose  out 
In  the  competition  for  HUD  resotirces. 

UntU  Congress  recognizea  the  operating 
cost  of  subsidy  programs  and  provides 
enough  resoinrces  to  get  that  Job  done  with- 
out draining  resources  from  FHA's  unsubsi- 
dized  programs,  no  management  can  resolve 
tbe  problems  or  respond  to  protestations, 
persuasion,  and  advice  from  trade  associa- 
tions and  others  to  revive  FHA's  basic  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  legislation  prescribing  a  separa- 
tion of  these  disparate  FHA  roles  and  pro- 
viding adequate  resources  must  be  provided 
before  the  best  of  management  can  get  the 
job  done. 

Third,  the  Association's  track  record  on 
Its  long-range  policy  throws  light  on  this 
point.  When  the  Association's  first  policy 
statement  was  published  In  1953,  it  stated; 

"We  suggest  that  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  should  be  considered  by  the  respon- 
sible governmental  office.  This  rtfice  sbotild 
we%h  all  the  advantages  of  sepeuratlng  those 
self-supporting  agencies  dealing  wKh  eredtt, 
such  as  the  Federal  Houajng  Administra- 
tion and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  from 
those  agencies  administering  direct  Federal 
loans  and  grants-in-aid  programs,  both  of 
which  are  now  grouped  under  the  Housing 
and  Horae  Finance  Agency. 

"We  believe  that  the  Hotising  and  Horn* 
Finance  Agency  ahouM  act  solely  as  a  policy 
making  and  co-ordinating  body,  leaving  an 
administrative  duties  to  the  agerK'ies  them- 
selves." 

By  the  time  of  Its  next  published  policy 
statement  MBA  had  concluded  that  the  In- 
chMlon  of  FHA  In  HHPA  had  been  a  mistake, 
to  be  rectified  only  by  Its  removal  from  the 
"coordinating"  agency.  The  pertinent  sec- 
tion of  tbe  1966  Statement  ts  as  foDowa: 

"That  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
be  Incorporated  as  a  government  owned  cor- 
poration; managed  by  a  board  of  dlractors 
and  presided  over  by  a  president — all  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  President. 

"That  the  FHA  be  made  fully  accountable 
for  its  operating  polieies,  repc^ng  directly 
to  COngre.ss  and  the  Preeldeirt.'* 

With  slight  modifications,  tbis  remains 
the  policy  of  MBA  At  tbe  May,  1972  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  earlier  policy 
was.  in  fact,  realfirmed. 

"Association  officers  shall  tise  necessary 
financial  and  staff  resources  to  develop  legis- 
lation and  to  organize  aQ  effective  cam- 
paign to  promote  a  federally-chartered  cor- 
poration devoted  to  the  original  purposes  of 


FHA.  SpedficaUy,  the  effort  shall  seek  to 
dlvoroe  tba  unsubeldlzad  FHA  programs 
from  tbe  Department  of  Housing  attd  Urban 

Development." 

These  facts  cannot  be  viewed  IlghUy. 
Following  the  procedures  implicit  In  alterna- 
tive I  for  at  least  two  decades,  MBA  has  not 
only  failed  in  its  efforts  to  gain  acceptance 
of  Its  policy  en  this  matter  by  successive  ad- 
jjilnlstration  of  HHFA  and  HUD,  It  has  seen 
toe  deterioration  it  feared  actually  take 
place.  Even  under  sdminlstrations  where 
communications  were  excellent  and  techni- 
cal improvements  were  accomplished,  the  in- 
roads on  FHA's  basic  programs  aiid  its  In- 
dependence continued. 

Perhaps  the  Association  was  lulled  into 
Inaction  by  periodic  technical  hnprovementa 
and  less  evident  inroads  into  FHA's  capacity 
to  perform.  At  any  rate,  it  took  the  legi&la- 
tlve  road  only  once.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Association  did  not  pursue  a  positive  legis- 
lative program  directed  towards  achievement 
of  its  policy.  Instead,  It  reacted  belatedly 
to  the  failure  of  Its  policy  by  fighting 
for  at  least  the  recognition  of  FHA  in 
the  newly  formed  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  As  a  result,  the 
title  FHA  Commissioner  was  retained,  but 
nothing  more.  All  powers  were  vested  In  the 
Secretary  and  as  a  result.  It  can  be  argued 
that  today  tbe  Commissioner  la  the  only 
FHA  employee  In  HUD.  If  this  Administra- 
tion's reorganization  plan  should  become 
law,  even  that  vestige  of  FHA  will  disappear. 

In  summary,  the  implicit  assiunptloi.s  of 
alternative  I  are: 

1.  The  HUD  management  tcora  Is  knowl- 
edgeable In  all  areas  and  mofit  capable. 

2.  The  relationship  between  MBA  and 
HUD  management  Is  developed  and  main- 
tained on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
a  mutual  Interest  la  serving  the  public  good. 

3.  Congress  has  given  the  management  of 
HUD  the  resources  and  authority  necessary 
to  respond  to  recommendations  in  the  ptib- 
11c  Interest,  lt\cludlng  recommendations  to 
help  restore  the  vitality  of  FHA's  basic  pro- 
grama. 

4.  Congress  and  the  Administration  desire 
to  restore  the  vitality  of  FHA's  basic  pro- 
grams. 

Assumptions  1  and  2  are  quite  possible; 
the  record  over  two  decades  raises  doubts 
that  assumption  3  will  be  fulfilled;  and  the 
record  of  tbe  past  few  years  at  least  sug- 
gests that  the  Administration  is  convinced 
that  conventional  lenders  can  supplant 
FHA's  basic  programs.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  thk  As- 
sociation, and.  Its  allied  Associations,  --an 
stop  the  deterioration  In  FHA  through  co.i- 
sultatlon  with  HUD  or  Administration  ot&- 
cials.  And.  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the 
long-range  objective  can  be  accoiBpllshed 
only  through  legislative  reform. 

As  John  J.  Corson,  experienced  consultant 
to  business.  Industry,  and  government  testi- 
fied before  Congress  on  the  current  proposal 
to  reorganl7e  the  executive  departments: 

"Harold  Seldman,  In  PoUtici.  Position,  and 
Power  .  . .  says  that  tbe  Idea  that  "we  can  re- 
solve deep-seated  and  intractable  Is-sues  of 
substance  by  reorganization'  Is  simply  a 
myth,  a  persisting  myth." 

Reestablish.  FHA  in  an   independent, 
constituent   agency  o/  HUD 

Legislative  reform  can  take  two  forms.  It 
can  create  an  Independent  ageacy  or  provide 
for  Independence  within  HUD. 

As  he  poUited  out  earlier,  the  historical 
deterioration  of  FHA's  basic  programs  began 
In  1938,  when  the  puriKwe  of  federal  mort- 
gage instirance  was  diverted  to  stimulate  eoo- 
nomlo  recovery.  The  process  continued,  but 
I'HA  maintained  Its  Independence  and  Its 
ability  to  keep  Its  basic  programs  In  good 
order.  In  1947,  FHA  was  absorbed  into  the 
uewly  formed  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  as  a  constituent  agency,  that  is.  It 


maintained  a  degree  of  Independence  suullar 
to  that  of  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  a 
corporate  conglomerate. 

The  Administrator  found  that  be  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  integrate  FHA  into  the 
HHFA  and,  when  the  Department  was  formed 
In  1965,  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  make  organizational  changes  deemed 
necessary  to  "bring  FElA  into  the  Depart- 
ment." This  process  would  culmhiate  in  this 
Administration's  proposed  reorganization  of 
executive  departments.  Specifically,  the  Ad- 
mlnisu-ation's  proposal  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development  (DCD) 
would  provide  for  a  housing  administrator, 
but  mortgage  Insurance  would  be  only  one  of 
his  many  responsibilities  and  the  line  organi- 
aatlou  tinder  the  housing  administrator 
would  parallel  the  present  HUD  stmcttire. 

Thli  process  will  have  to  be  reversed  If 
FHA's  ba.slc  programs  are  to  be  revived.  And, 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  legislation 
that  clearly  provides  for  separate  administra- 
tion of  federal  mortgage  Insurance  programs 
that  are  self-supportUig  from  administration 
of  socially-oriented  programs.  The  fact  that  a 
house  Is  a  house,  that  certain  processing 
f  unctlon.s  may  be  Identical,  Is  not  relevant.  If 
those  functions  that  are  not  Identical,  e.g., 
credit  imderwrlting.  and  those  goals  that 
are  not  identical,  e.g.,  housing  the  poor,  con- 
tinue to  be  mixed,  we  must  expect  repeated 
breakdowns  In  the  self-supporting  programs. 
This  result  must  be  expected  not  because  one 
individual  cannot  apply  two  distinct  stand- 
ards of  credit  underwriting,  but  because  he 
cannot  resist  the  shading  of  one  set  of  stand- 
ards Into  the  other  when  Congressional  and/ 
or  Administration  economic  and  social  ob- 
jectives demand  that  tbe  standards  be 
stretched.  At  one  time,  his  performance  Is 
measured  by  housing  production,  another  by 
the  number  of  poor  families  provided  wltb 
shelter,  and  another  by  his  ability  to  main- 
tain qiiality  standards.  The  latter  measure  of 
performance  should  be  applied  consistently, 
not  revived  after  each  new  diversion  reveals 
the  cost  of  losing  sight  of  qtiallty  standarda 

The  cruj:  of  the  matter,  then.  Is  that  the 
arm  responsible  for  FHA's  basic  programs 
must  maintain  singularly  firm  quality  stand- 
ards In  processing,  appraisals.  Inspections, 
credit  underwriting,  and  approval  and  audit- 
ing of  approved  mw^agees.  This  can  only 
be  done  and  made  sectire  by  maintaining 
federal  mortgage  Insuranoe  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  departmental  fimction,  untainted 
by  efforts  to  stimulate  or  slow  down  the 
economy  or  by  social  objectives,  and  free 
from  the  task  of  bringing  disparate  views 
together. 

Programs  for  acliievlng  social  objectives 
should  be  administered  separately  from 
FHA.  Mortgage  insurance  is  tuuiecessary  and 
a  costly  fiction  In  subsidy  programs.  It  is 
not  the  insurance  reserve  that  makes  the 
program  marketable.  It  Is  the  federal  subsidy 
and  federal  support.  In  the  case  of  Sec.  235 
housing,  for  example,  the  socially-oriented 
arm  could  determine  w-hlch  families  are 
ready  for  home  ownership,  provide  the  nec- 
essary counseUng  and  subsidy  funds,  and  pro- 
vide a  federal  guaranty  of  the  mortgages. 
The  self-supporting  FHA  arm  would  then 
apply  Its  standards  to  the  house  and  the 
mortgage  without  the  tearing  confilct  that 
exists  today.  The  mortgage  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  private  Investor.  The  government 
would  not  be  faced  with  today's  scandaLs, 
nor  wotild  It  have  paid  to  subsidize  the  extra 
cost  of  putting  buyers  In  the  housing  they 
want  instead  of  tbe  housing  they  can  af- 
ford. Moreover,  this  separaticm  would  not 
require  serious  duplication  of  manpower  In 
the  field  if  FHA  stayed  out  of  the  subsidy 
business  and  tbe  rest  of  HUD  stayed  out 
of  the  mortgage  Insurance  business.  It  re- 
quires only  that  the  standards  established 
by  the  mortgage  Insurance  be  maintained 
without  ctistortlon  and  clearly  separated  from 
other  HUD  functions. 


Tlie  legislation  required  would  not  be  com- 
plicated. Among  other  things: 

It  v.-oiild  specifically  establish  and  make 
seci'.re  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
as  the  individual  responsible  for  mortgage 
Insurance  programs. 

It  would  provide  for  separate  accotinting 
for  budget  purposes,  thereby  providing  Con- 
gress with  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  cost 
of  administering  suljsidies. 

It  would  make  the  AdmiuUitrator  explicitly 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
standards  for  appraisals,  inspections,  prop- 
erty and  credit  underwriting  and  the  quality 
of  services  provided  by  approved  mortgagees. 

It  may  permit  the  FHA  contract  rate  to 
be  market  determined,  perhaps  limiting  the 
di.scount  to  a  maximum  of  3  points. 

If  Congress  recognizes  the  ability  of  the 
FHA  to  be  self-supporting.  It  need  no  longer 
hold  to  the  view  that  interest  rates  should 
be  controlled  because  the  mortgages  are  fed- 
erally insured.  If  It  desires  to  subsidize 
through  the  Interest  rate,  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment should  flow  directly  to  the  borrower 
and  should  be  a  federal  ccmmltment  that 
qualifies  or  does  not  qualify  the  borrower 
for  a  federally-lnsiired  loan. 

It  sbotild  permit  FHA  to  compete  vigor- 
ously with  private  Instirers,  e.g.,  to  provide 
for  Instirance  premiums  thnt  vary  with  the 

It  should  not  saddle  federslly-instired  mort- 
g-iges  with  any  requirements,  e.g.,  compliance 
requirements,  that  are  not  applicable  to  con- 
ventional loans. 

It  should  permit  PHA  to  contact  with 
HUD'S  research  and  legal  arms  of  with  out- 
side conmiltant  services  as  needed. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  Uisulated  from  the 
presstuws  that  now  bear  upon  the  Secretary 
and,  in  the  end,  restilt  In  lower  standards 
for  federal  mortgage  Insurance. 

This  would  require  ending  the  practice  of 
holding  FHA  hostage  to  other  housing  legis- 
lation. If  the  legislation  proposed  here  is 
enacted,  subeequent  housing  legislation 
shotUd  not  Involve  FHA's  role  as  keeper  of 
the  standartls  for  federal  moi-tgage  Insurance, 
as  continuation  of  this  practice  wotUd  be  un- 
tenable. As  long  as  FHA  is  self-supporting, 
the  need  for  annual  appropriations  and  re- 
newal of  Its  authorization  to  ins\ire — ^the 
weapons  for  Ixriding  FHA  hostage — ^would 
dls^pear.  Nevertheless.  It  would  remain  ad- 
visable for  Congress  to  review  the  perform- 
ance of  FHA  annually  and  for  OAO  to  audit 
FELA'8  accounts  and  to  maintain  continued 
surveillance  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  un- 
cover fraud  and  malpractice.  Tbe  latter 
would  be  less  of  a  problem  in  an  agency  that 
Is  maintaining  standards  that  are  periodi- 
cally reviewed  than  one  where  tbe  standards 
are  more  or  less  eListlc.  If  Congress  feels  that 
It  must  rely  upon  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  control  purposes,  such  an- 
nual reviews  should  be  scheduled  by  statute 
In  a  way  that  mandates  review  and  action 
s«^>arate  from  housing  or  other  legislation. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  little  legislative  prece- 
dent for  specifically  prescribing  how  a  part 
of  an  executive  department  should  be  man- 
aged; the  legislation  outlined  here  wottld  be 
dlfBcult  to  achieve;  and.  once  achieved.  It 
could  be  made  secure  only  by  continued 
vigUance  against  legislation  that  woiild 
whittle  away  the  constituent  agency's  inde- 
pendence. 

Create  an  indepnident  Federal  agency  for 
vmubsidised  jurograint 

This  alternative  does  not  differ  markedly 
from  alternative  II.  A  few  additions  should 
be  written  Into  the  legislation.  These  would 
include: 

Appointment  of  tbe  directors  and  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  agency  by  the  President,  with 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate.  These  ap- 
pointments should  be  for  terinj  that  are 
staggered  and  long  enough  to  protect  the 
agency  from  political  pressures. 
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A  direct  line  of  responsibility  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Transler  of  personnel  and  protection  of 
their  retirement  rights. 

Traniifer  of  ai^ropriate  insiu-ance  reserve 
funds.  (This  would  not  affect  the  federal 
budget.) 

Tax  exemptloD  on  net  Income  going  into 
reserves. 

Pull  faith  and  credit  su^ort  of  debentures 
Issued  against  foreclosed  mortgages. 

A  clear  statement  charging  the  agency  with 
maintenance  of  standards  in  federal  mort- 
gage insiirance  and  of  self-supporting  oper- 
ations. 

This  alternative  differs  from  n  bjr  provid- 
ing greater  assurance  that  the  separation 
could  be  made  secure.  Having  made  a  clean 
break.  It  would  be  more  acceptable  for  it  to 
( 1 )  provide  for  greater  reliance  on  PHA  mort- 
gages for  underwriting,  (2)  provide  for  sanc- 
tions when  mortgagees  do  not  perform  ade- 
quately, and  (3)  malnUin  the  break  In  the 
bond  between  PHA  mortgages  and  special 
purpose  legislation.  It  would  make  a  clear 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  morale 
and  restoration  of  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
once  typified  PHA. 

The  separate  agency,  if  structured  as  sug- 
gested, would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  polit- 
IcaJ  patronage  and  general  political  pressure 
as  well  as  the  pressure  from  individual  polit- 
ical flgiures.  This  la  a  signlBcant  difference 
between  alternatives  II  and  in. 

At  the  same  time,  HUD  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  marshAi  its  resources  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  cities  and  to  de- 
velop workable  subsidy  programs.  Consumer 
groups  would  be  more,  not  leas,  able  to  com- 
municate with  HUD  officials.  Both  Congress 
and  HUD  would  be  forced  to  design  subsidy 
programs  that  are  workable  in  the  private 
market,  unclouded  by  the  fiction  that  a  seU- 
Kupporting  insurance  program  can  somehow 
provide  a  subsidy  and  manage  the  complex 
and  different  problems  Inherent  in  providing 
subsidies. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  separate 
federal  agency  Is  not  necessarily  anathema  to 
either  the  Congress  or  the  Administration. 
Even  after  the  proposed  reorganization  of  ex- 
ecutive departments.  60  Independent  agen- 
cies would  remain.  After  years  In  housing 
agencies,  the  PHI^  Board  managed  *o  regain 
its  Independence  In  1954.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected. Housing  Administrator  Cole  opposed 
the  separation.  The  reasons  given  by  propo- 
nents of  the  separation  were  quite  different 
from  those  advanced  here  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent FHA.  For  the  moet  part,  proponents 
of  separating  the  FHLB  Board  from  HHFA 
argued  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  the  Board  in  HHPA,  that  the  Banks  were 
privately  owned,  and  that  a  greater  volume 
of  funds  would  be  made  available  if  the 
separation  were  permitted.  In  the  PHA  sit- 
uation, it  has  been  self-supporting  for  most 
of  Its  existence  and  It  is  necessary  to  separate 
FHA's  mortgage  insurance  function  from 
HUD's  other  activities  If  the  nationwide  mar- 
ket Is  going  to  survive.  If  Congress  can  be 
convinced  that  an  independent  agency  is  in 
the  public  interest.  It  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

CONCLUDIIfO  REMARKS 

PHA  must  formulate  practical,  efficient, 
and  workable  regulations  and  Congress  must 
permit  FHA  to  compete  with  conventional 
lenders  and  private  Insurers.  The  only  alter- 
native Is  to  permit  the  prevailing  deteriora- 
tion to  run  its  course. 

Once  on  this  road,  the  nation  would  be 
faced  with  the  task  of  providing  financing  for 
thoM  middle-income  famlUes  which  cannot 
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obtain  conventional  finr.ncJug,  as  builders 
do  not  move  from  $20,000  PHA  housing  to 
520,000  conventlonally-flnanoed  ho\islng  but 
to  $40,000  conventlonally-nnaneed  housing. 
This  could  be  accompll.shed  by  accepting  the 
cost  of  subsidizing  a  Still  broader  Income 
range  of  home  buyers  or  requiring  eonven- 
tiona!  lenders  to  invest  a  specified  portion  of 
their  funds  in  inortgnsfs  to  house  middle- 
income  families.  The  former  would  require 
still  larger  federal  expenditures  and  the  lat- 
ter would  require  statutory  and  regrulatory 
control  over  the  entire  credit  system. 

The  1972  housing  leglsflatlon  Introduced  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  set  a  precedent  for  filling  the  gap  left 
by  a  failure  of  PHA  to  house  middle-income 
families.  An  eleventh  hour  amendment 
would  have  authorized  federal  direct  lend- 
ing when  borrowers  could  not  obtain  credit 
at  a  6.5  percent  rate.  This  concept  has  been 
proposed  often  enough  to  create  concern  in 
the  private  market.  If  the  federal  government 
persists  in  Its  apparent  belief  that  the  effect 
of  mflatiou — the  most  significant  cause  of 
high  housing  prices  and  high  interest  rates — 
can  be  overcome  by  direct  federal  lending.  It 
Is  only  a  step  away  from  direct  lending  to 
fill  any  gap  that  might  be  created  by  PHA's 
failure  to  perform.  Despite  the  enormous,  but 
hidden,  costs  of  such  a  program,  the  current 
proposal  suggests  that  lis  possible  use  and 
expansion  is  not  mere  speculation. 

Clearly,  the  only  economically  and  socially 
feasible  alternative  Is  to  restore  the  vitality 
of  PHA's  basic,  unsubsldlzed  programs.  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  this  can  be  done  and 
made  secure  only  through  legislation. 

Legi.slatlve  objectives  »re  most  apt  to  suc- 
ceed when  a  crisis  Is  at  hand.  The  crisis  in 
PHA  is  already  upon  us  and  will  come  Into 
sharper  focus  with  each  passing  month.  Nu- 
merous Congressmen  are  aware  of  HUD's  fail- 
ure to  perform  and  would  listen  to  concrete 
recommendations.  A  few  Congressmen  are 
pursuing  their  own  studies.  HUD,  itself,  is 
concerned.  Even  before  the  publicity  broke 
on  subsidized  housing.  Under  Secretary  Rich- 
ard C.  Van  Dusen  stated  before  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  New  Yvrk  Law  Journal  on 
May  12.  1972; 

"Finally,  let  me  simply  touch  on  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  advanced  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  in  a  speech  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  I  suggested  that  the  Business  School 
students  might  want  to  undertake  as  a  case 
study  the  problems  and  opportunities  which 
might  be  presented  by  a  'spin  off"  of  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  credit  Insurance  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

•'Basic  responsibility  for  the  subsidy  and 
other  special  risk  programs  would,  of  course, 
have  to  remain  a  governmental  function. 
But  the  FNMA  example  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  basic  credit  insurance  oper- 
ations of  the  FHA,  which  have  been  well 
established  and  have  proTen  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful, might  be  'spun  off'  to  private  opera- 
tion In  the  manner  that  the  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  of  FNMA  "went  private'  in 
1970." 

This  Association's  Board  of  Governors  con- 
cluded in  September  1972,  on  the  basis  of  a 
consultant's  report,  that  a  privately-owned 
and  controUed  FHA  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  Congress  or  the  Administration,  but  it  re- 
mained dedicated  to  Its  long-standing  policy 
that  PHA's  basic  programs  and  function  as 
mortgage  Insiu-er  should  be  separated  from 
its  social  programs  and  from  the  hosts  of 
other  responsibilities  assigned  to  HUD. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
faced  with  a  serious  breakdown  in  FHA  pro- 
grams, a  heavy  federal  budget,  and  a  growing 
number  of  mortgage  borrowers  who  cannot 


obtain  credit  or  are  forced  to  pay  inordi- 
nately high  interest  rates.  Accordingly,  they 
should  be  receptive  to  reoonunendations  for 
reform  that  can  resolve  their  dilemma  and 
not  Increase  the  budget  deficit. 

As  the  world's  greatest  book  says.  "To  every- 
thing tliere  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven."  If  MBA's  policy 
of  two  decades  will  ever  see  Its  season  for 
legislative  accomplishment,  the  time  Is  now. 


GREAT  VICTORY  FOR  MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY 

f  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  took  time  out  yesterday  to 
extend  personal  greetings  to  the  great 
Marshall  University  basketball  team 
which  vi.sltsd  the  U.S.  Capitol  yesterday. 
Among  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
spoke  with  the  Marshall  players  were 
Representative  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio, 
who  met  the  players  at  the  National  Air- 
port; Representative  Charles  Bennett 
of  Florida,  Representative  Augustus 
Hawtuns  of  California,  Representative 
J.1MES  Wright  of  Texas.  Representative 
Charles  Mosiier  of  Ohio,  and  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker  of  Connecticut.  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  special,  personal 
thanks  to  Speaker  Albert  for  making 
available  the  Speaker's  Dining  Room  to 
honor  the.se  fine  players  and  coaches. 
"Pishbait"  MlUer  gave  the  team  his  cus- 
tomary red-carpet  treatment  when  they 
visited  the  Doorkeeper's  office. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  was  a  highly  appro- 
priate day  to  visit  the  Capitol,  even 
though  the  House  and  Senate  were  not 
meeting  yesterday.  It  was  also  the  birth- 
day of  11-year-oId  Scott  Daniels,  son  of 
Coach  Bob  Daniels.  The  Marshall  team 
had  an  opportmiity  to  visit  the  floor  of 
tlie  House  and  Senate,  the  Prayer  Room, 
and  all  sections  of  the  Ctpitol.  I  was  very 
Impressed  with  the  questions  and  discus- 
sion of  the  team  members,  who  have  a 
keen  interest  in  public  Issues  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

In  midaftemoon,  the  Marshall  team 
headed  out  to  Fort  Myer  to  practice  for 
their  crucial  game  with  the  George 
Washington  University  Colonials  last 
night.  With  a  12-1  record  on  its  home 
floor.  Memorial  Field  House  In  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.,  and  only  a  1-5  record  away 
from  home  prior  to  last  night's  game,  the 
odds  clearly  favored  George  Washington 
University.  Using  aggressive  ball-han- 
dling tactics,  Marshall  sprang  Into  an 
early  lead  and  dominated  the  play 
throughout  the  game.  I  was  honored  to 
join  hundreds  of  loyal  Marshall  rooters 
from  the  Washington-Virginia-Maryland 
area  who  turned  out  to  cheer  Marshall 
on  to  a  convincing  63  to  57  victoi-y  over 
G.W. 

The  Mai-shall  team  making  the  trip 
included  Coce«)taln  Greg  Imperl  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  a  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph's  Central  High  School  in  Huntlng- 
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iacL,  W.  Va.:  Cocaptain  Wayne  Smith  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Thomas  Perrell  of  Ken- 
ova,  W.  Va.,  a  graduate  of  Ceredo-Keno- 
va  High  School;  Earl  Williams  of  Lan- 
ham,  Md. — bom  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  Joe 
Hickman  of  Woodstown,  N.J.;  Jack  Bat- 
tle of  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.;  Dave  Mastropao- 
lo  of  Falls  Chmxh,  Va.;  Pete  Polo  of 
Blverdale,  N.J.;  Kenny  Hurst  of  South 
Pcrint.  Ohio — ^bom  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.— Charles  Novak  of  Goshen,  N.Y.; 
Prank  Austin  of  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Eric 
Bachelor  of  Eminence,  Ky.;  and  Bill 
Mannefeld  of  Piano,  Texas. 

Head  Basketball  Coach  Bob  Daniels 
and  his  staff  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
the  superior  performance  of  the  Marshall 
team.  Accompanying  Coacli  Daniels  were 
assistant  coaches  W.  Stewart  Way  and 
Bill  Robinette;  director  of  athletics,  Joe 
McMullen;  Ed  Starling,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  athletics;  Swn  Stanley,  sports 
information  director;  Vic  Winbum, 
trainer;  Bob  Chirm,  equipment  man- 
ager; and  Mike  Holman,  student  man- 


ager. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  MEDIA  COOPERATE 
FOR  RESPONSIBLE   JOURNALISM 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  last  yeai 
two  representatives  of  the  Knight  News- 
papers' Washington  Bureau — Bureau 
Chief  Bob  Boyd  and  Clark  Hoyt — were 
awarded  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
their  actions  and  their  story  involving 
the  medical  history  of  the  then  Vice  Pres- 
idential nominee,  Senator  Eagleton.  The 
reporters  learned  of  the  Senator's  record 
of  medical  treatment  and,  instead  of 
printing  the  story  and  getting  a  "scoop" 
on  their  competition,  they  first  v.ent  to 
the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate. 
Senator  McGovern,  and  advised  him  of 
what  they  had  learned.  The  Senator  then 
released  the  story  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
media. 

Last  week,  a  prominent  Miami  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Charles  Courshon,  was  kid- 
naped and  held  for  ransom.  News  of 
his  capture  did  leak  out  and  the  press 
learned  of  it.  However,  despite  enormous 
pressures  to  be  first  to  break  the  story, 
the  local  news  media,  including  the 
Knight  paper,  the  Miami  Herald,  com- 
piled with  tlie  request  of  the  FBI  and  did 
not  release  the  news.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Courshon  was  able  to  escape  liis  captors 
and  they  were  apprehended. 

A  free,  competitive  press  and  media  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  safeguards  to  a 
deinocratlc  system  of  government  and  It 
must  be  defended  and  protected  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  It  must  be  free 
to  print  or  tell  the  story  or  to  cooperate 
in  withholding  a  story  for  a  greater  pub- 
lic beoefit  such  as  saving  a  person's  life. 


I  commend  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
rest  of  the  South  Florida  media  for  their 
restraint  in  Uils  Instance.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Steve  Rogers,  Metropoli- 
tan Editor  of  the  Herald,  which  tells  why 
the  Herald  and  otlier  local  press  and 
media  held  back  a  page  one  story: 

Vv'iiY  V.'r;  Hfid  B*ck  on  P.\ce  1 

Stoey 

(By  Steve  Rogers) 

We're    in    the   business  of   puUlug   neu-a 

Into  the  paper.  If  something  import^ant  hap- 

pcn.s  today,  we  want  you  to  read  about  it 

tomorrow  morning. 

Our  urgency  to  report  the  news  as  quickly 
as  we  can  usttally  is  tempered  only  by  our 
Inslsience  on  reporting  It  fully  and  accu- 
rately. Thus  were  we  and  other  Knight  news- 
papers scooped  by  our  own  story,  one  of  tb« 
biggest  stories  of  1972 — ^the  history  of  the 
mental  health  problems  of  Tom  Eagleton, 
the  vice  presidential  candidate.  We  withheld 
the  story  until  we  could  get  Eagleton's  coca- 
meuts.  Aw-are  of  what  we  knew,  the  Eagleton 
camp  gave  its  own  version  to  other  media. 

Rarely  Is  there  any  other  reason  to  with- 
hold a  story.  But  one  came  up  last  week  and 
we  and  other  media  temporarily  held  back 
the  day 'a  major  local  news  story.  The  result 
WHB  that  South  Florldians  did  not  learn  of 
r.ie  kidiiaplng  of  Miami  Beach  lawyer  Charles 
Coiu^hon  until  18  hours  after  the  fact. 

We  delayed  our  story  at  the  urging  of  Ken- 
neth Whltaker.  the  regional  director  of  the 
FBI,  and  Miami  Beach  Police  Chief  Rocky 
Pomerance. 

Tliey  made  their  plea  to  newsmen,  who 
relayed  it  to  their  editors  and  news  directors, 
at  a  briefing  in  Miami  FBI  headquarters  at 
1  a.m.  Wednesday,  about  eight  hours  after 
two  men  grabbed  Courshon  at  gvuipolnt  as 
he  walked  from  his  law  office. 

By  that  time,  through  anonymous  tips 
and  leaks,  reports  of  the  kidnaping  had 
spread.  Reporters  were  questlonliig  the  FBI 
for  details. 

Whltaker  gave  some  details,  but  only  after 
he  had  e:wtracted  this  promise  from  news- 
men— we  would  not  use  the  story  prior  to 
another  briefing,  scheduled  for  11  ajn.^  un- 
less Cotir&hon  was  released  In  the  Interim. 

Larry  Jinks,  our  executive  editor,  had  dis- 
cussed our  policy  with  nie.  We  would  agree  to 
do  nothing  until  11  a.m.,  which  meant  keep- 
ing the  story  out  of  our  final  edition  of 
Wednesday's  paper.  Mike  Haggerty,  an  as- 
sii^taut  city  editor  in  charge  of  the  city  desk 
at  tlie  time — who  had  a  staff  cranked  up  to 
rush  in  a  story — ^pa&sed  the  word  to  Jay 
Maeder,  our  reporter  at  Wliitakei°'s  briefing. 
We  usually  dcm't  take  kindly  to  sugges- 
tions from  the  FBI  or  anjrona  else  to  keep 
ne\v3  out  of  The  Herald.  (These  suggeationa 
are  sometimes  demands  or  threats;  they 
come  often  these  days  from  government  at 
aU  levels.) 

But  Whitaker  was  persuasive.  To  release 
the  story,  he  argued,  was  to  Jeopardize  Coiir- 
shon's  life. 
Is  tills  so?  Who  knows  for  sure? 
The  rationale  Is  that  Um  sooner  the  ran- 
som is  paid  and  the  case  is  solved  the  better 
tlie  chances  the  victim  wlU  escape  unharmed. 
WrltV.'i  Into  the  kidnaper's  script,  wbea 
he  makea  his  demaxkd  for  ranscxu.  is  ttila 
threat:  Oon't  call  tlie  FBI. 
<^)e  suq|>ect8  tbat  this  warning  Is  almost 


ui-;lversal!y  Ignored:  the  police  or  the  FBI 
are  called  in  and  their  investigation  pro- 
gresses as  quietly  as  possible.  The  kidnaper 
may  or  may  not  assume  that  the  FBI  has 
been  alerted.  Either  way,  he  mrty  panic  when 
he  lenrn.s  they  are.  Is  not  the  victim*  life  In 
gren'.cr  Jeopardy? 

Courshon  himself  certainly  thought  so. 

He  found  himself  listening  to  the  news  in 
his  kidnapers'  apartment  Tuesday  night. 

"When  the  radio  to\A  about  the  Hearst 
girl's  kltlnaplng.  X  almost  fell  over,"  Cour- 
shon was  quoted  as  sajrlng  after  Ills  escape 
Wednesday,  "I  v.as  sure  mine  would  be  next. 
And  that.  I  felt,  wottld  have  endangered 
things." 

Yet  there  L'^  far  from  unaulir.Uy  of  thought 
among  news  executives  over  whether  reports 
of  a  kidnaping,  or  any  bX<kj  for  that  matter. 
&uould  be  'Withheld. 

One  Florida  editor  blistered  the  Associated 
Press  In  a  letter  protesting  the  decision  by 
AP  and  other  media  to  delay  reports  aa.  the 
Hearst  kidnaping.  He  accused  AP  of  stip- 
pressing  the  news,  adding: 

"None  of  us.  of  course,  uould  ever  want 
to  do  someUUiig  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
life  of  anyone  But  the  police  and  others  are 
Blwfiys  asking  us  not  to  print  something — 
and  they  always  have  an  urgent  reason. 
Since  when  do  we  make  those  censorship 
Judgments  . .  ." 

He  recalled  "The  New  York  Times'  un- 
fortunate decision"  to  suppress  its  story  on 
tlie  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  p.t  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Then  he  recounted  some  journalistic  tri- 
umphs that  came  over  government  protests, 
specifying  reporting  erf  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
Of  the  latter,  he  said: 

"We  gave  an  award  to  Tlie  New  Tork 
Times  for  printing  the  Penta[;on  Papers  in 
spite  of  government  protestation  that  it  eerl- 
ou.sly  damaged  the  entire  fabric  of  the  U5. 
effort  in  Asia  and  threatened  the  lives  of 
coimiless  GIs  In  Vietnam." 

The  editor's  argument  falls  on  one  point, 
■UiUlcU  he  refers  to  as  "censorship  judg- 
ments." They're  made  at  The  Herald,  at  hi.*? 
paper  and  every  paper  in  the  country  hun- 
dreds ot  times  each  day. 

They're  made  on  what  Btorles  we  cover, 
they're  made  on  which  aiosies  (of  the  hun- 
dreds available)  we'll  run  each  day;  they're 
made  ou  what  goes  in,  and  does  not  go  In. 
each  story. 

We  make  other  censorship  Judgments.  We 
edit,  for  good  taste  and  thus  edit  obscenity 
and  profanity  out.  We  won't  identify  wit- 
nesses to  crimes  If  we  believe  they  may  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  won't  run  a  story  about  an 
Impending  police  drug  raid. 

A  reader  recently  upbraided  us  for  re- 
porliug  in  some  detail  how  a  bank  raised  a 
ranjioni  In  another  kldnAplng.  That  informa- 
tion, he  felt,  might  encottrage  other  kldnap- 
Incrs.  We  disagreed  In  part.  We  don't  think 
kidnapers  are  Inspired  by  newspapers.  We 
did  agree  that  prudence  might  have  edited 
out  a  few  of  the  specifics. 

The  editor  who  complained  to  .VP  said  h? 
believed  In  "telling  it  like  it  is"  and  "letting 
t!ie  chips  fall  where  they  may."  A  colleague 
fccnt  him  this  rejoinder : 

"I  don't  think  otir  decision-making  re- 
spouslblUty  is  that  simple,  despite  the  his- 
toric example  of  The  Times  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

"We  are  all  paid  to  make  Judgments.  I've 
never  found  any  guides  that  eliminate  the 
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need  for  cafie-by-case  examination  when 
there  are  conflicting  pressures. 

"Any  good  Journalist  leans  toward  full  re- 
porting, as  qulcldy  as  possible.  That  doesut 
make  our  decision  automatic  when  an  In- 
nocent human  life  may  be  at  stake." 

We  call  ourselves  "Florida's  Complete 
Newspaper,"  a  slogan  that  Implies  that  if  we 
»iave  news  that's  Important  or  Interesting  or 
useful  to  Florldians,  we'll  print  it. 

One  day  last  week  we  weren't  as  complete 
as  we  could  have  been.  We're  glad  we  weren't. 


KISSINGER  SIGNS  AGREEMENT 
ON  PRINCIPLES  "WITH  PANAMA 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  with  Senator  McGee,  Congres- 
men  Lecgett  and  Forsttbe,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  our  very  able 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to 
Panama  for  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
on  a  set  of  fundamental  principles  to 
govern  negotiations  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  Secretary  Kissinger's  per- 
sonal Involvement  in  the  signing  of  the 
principles  Is  indicative  of  the  Impor- 
tance he  attaches  both  to  the  resolution 
of  our  problems  with  Panama  and  to 
Improve  relations  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  House  in  our  negotiations  with 
Panama,  I  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  Joint  statement  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Panama's  For- 
eign Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack  wliich 
incorporates  the  list  of  principles  agreed 
on  by  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

I  am  also  Including  the  text  of  a  major 
address  given  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
while  In  Panama,  liie  positive  and  con- 
structive thrust  of  the  speech  is  a  wel- 
come indicatlcHi  that  the  United  States 
is  at  last  Intent  on  again  giving  to  the 
aflsdrs  of  oiur  own  hemisphere  the  at- 
tention they  deserve: 

JoiuT  Statement  bt  the  Honorabi.e  Henrt 
A.  Kissinger,  Secrxtabt  or  State  op  the 
United  States,  and  His  Exceixenct  Juan 
Antonio  Tack,  Mimistes  of  Foreign  Af- 

>>AIHS     OP     THE     REPTTBUC     OF     PANAMA,     ON 

February  7,  1974,  at  Panama 

Tb«  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  have  been  engaged  in 
uegotutlons  to  conclude  an  entirely  new 
treaty  respecting  the  Panama  Canal,  negoti- 
ations which  were  made  possible  by  the 
Joint  Declaration  between  the  two  countries 
of  April  3,  1964,  agreed  to  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  America  States  acting  provisionally 
as  the  Organ  of  Consultation.  The  new 
treaty  would  abrogate  the  treaty  existing 
since  1903  KnA  Its  subsequent  amendments, 
establishing  the  necessary  conditions  for  a 
modem  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries based  on  the  most  profound  mutual 
respect. 

Since  the  end  of  last  November,  the  au- 


thorized representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments have  been  holding  important  conver- 
sations which  have  permitted  agreement  to 
be  reached  on  a  set  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  equitable  treaty  eliminating,  once 
and  for  all,  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
tlie  two  countries. 

The  principles  to  whioji  we  have  agreed, 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  governments,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  treaty  of  1903  and  Its  amendmeiits 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an 
entirely  new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaty. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  elim- 
inated. The  new  treaty  ccncerulng  the  lock 
canal  shall  have  a  fixed  tennluatlon  date. 

3.  Termination  of  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panamanian  territory  shall  take 
place  promptly  in  accordance  with  terms 
specified  in  the  treaty. 

4.  The  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
oeuial  is  situated  shall  be  retiuned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  its  capacity  as  terri- 
torial sovereign,  shall  grant  to  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  In  accord- 
ance with  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  use  the  lands,  waters,  md  airspace  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  defease  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  a 
Just  and  equitable  share  cf  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  canal  in  its 
territory.  It  is  recognized  Uiat  the  geographic 
position  of  its  territory  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal resource  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  administration  of  tlie  canal,  In 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shall  also 
provide  that  Panama  will  assume  total  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
upon  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  Tha 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  grant  to  the  Unlced 
States  of  America  the  rights  necessary  to 
regulate  the  transit  of  aliips  through  the 
canal,  to  operate,  maintain,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  canal,  and  to  undertake  any  other 
specific  activity  related  to  those  ends,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty. 

7.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  of  America  ia 
the  protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  in 
accordance  with  what  Is  agreed  upon  in  the 
new  treaty. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  reoognlzing  the  Im- 
portant services  rendered  by  the  interoceanlc 
Panama  Canal  to  hiteraational  maritime 
traffic,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  present  canal  could  become  inade- 
quate for  said  traffic,  shall  agi-ee  bilaterally 
on  provisions  for  new  projects  which  will 
enlarge  canal  capacity.  Such  provisions  will 
be  incorporated  In  the  new  treaty  in  accord 
with  the  concepts  establLsted  in  principle  2. 

An  Addhfss  by  Secretary  op  State  Kissinger 
AT  Panama  February  7,  1974.  o.v  the  Occa- 
sion OF  THE  Signing  of  the  Joint  State- 
ment OF  Prdjcifles  for  Kecotiations  on  a 
New  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
We  meet  here  today  to  embark  upon  a  new 
adventure  together.  Our  purpose  Is  to  begin 
replacing  an  old  treaty  and  to  move  toward  a 
new  relationship.  What  we  sign  today  hope- 
fully marks  as  well  the  advent  of  a  new  era 


In  the  history  of  our  Hemtephere,  and  thus 
makes  a  major  contribution  to  tbe  struc- 
ture of  world  peace. 

Meeting  aa  we  do  on  thte  Isthmus  which 
links  North  with  South  and  Atlantic  with 
Pacific,  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  hls- 
tory^a  history  which  has  profoundly 
changed  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Four 
centuries  ago  the  conquistadors  landed  here 
bringing  faith  and  taking  booty.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  traditional  style  and 
use  of  power.  Seventy  yeats  ago,  when  the 
Panama  Canal  was  begun,  strength  and  In- 
fluence remained  the  foundation  of  the  world 
order. 

Today  we  live  In  a  profoundly  transformed 
environment.  Among  the  many  revolutions  of 
our  time,  none  is  more  slgnlflcant  than  tiie 
change  in  the  nature  of  world  order.  Power 
has  grown  so  monstrous  that  It  defies  cal- 
culation; the  quest  for  Jvietice  has  become 
universal.  A  stable  world  order  cannot  be  Im- 
posed by  power;  it  must  derive  from  con- 
sensus. Mankind  can  achieve  community 
only  on  the  basis  of  shared  acplrationa. 

This  is  why  the  meeting  today  between 
representatives  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  one  of  the 
smallest  holds  great  slgniflcance.  In  the  past 
our  negotiation  would  have  been  determined 
by  relative  strength.  Today  we  have  come 
together  In  an  act  of  conciliation.  We  recog- 
nize that  no  agreement  can  endure  unless  the 
parties  to  it  have  a  stake  in  maintaining  It. 
Participation  in  partnership  is  far  preferable 
to  reluctant  acqulescencs. 

What  we  do  here  today  contains  a  mes- 
sage, too,  for  our  colleagues  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who,  in  their  recent  meeting  in 
Bogot4,  gave  impetus  to  this  negotiation.  The 
method  of  solution  and  the  spirit  of  partner- 
ship between  Panama  r.nd  the  United  States 
as  embodied  In  this  agreement  are  an  exam- 
ple of  what  we  mean  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity In  the  Western  Hemisphere — it  can 
be  the  first  step  toward  a  new  era  which  we 
believe  will  be  given  fresh  hope  and  purpose 
when  we  meet  again  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  all  the  Hemisphere  in  two  weelia' 
time. 

the    united    states   and    PANAMA 

The  relationship  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  Is  rooted  in  extraordinary  hu- 
man accomplishment — the  Panama  Canal,  a 
monument  to  man's  energy  and  creative 
genius.  But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  man's 
technological  triumph  outstripped  his  politi- 
cal imagination. 

For  sixty  years,  the  safe,  efficient  and  equi- 
table operation  of  the  Canal  has  given  to 
Panama,  to  the  United  States  and  to  all 
nations,  benefits  beyond  calculation. 

Yet,  the  Canal  still  operates  under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  signed  In  1903,  when  tlie 
realities  of  international  affairs  were  etni 
shaped  by  traditional  precepts  of  power. 

The  tensions  generated  by  these  contradic- 
tions— the  endless  debates  over  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  Convention  of  1903 — have 
Jeopardized  the  abUity  of  our  two  countries 
not  only  to  work  together  to  meet  future 
demands  upon  the  canal  but  also  to  develop 
constructive  relatloixshlps  aa  friends. 

We  must  assess  the  document  we  have  Just 
signed  against  this  baekgrouud  of  reward  and 
frustration.  Above  all,  we  must  Judge  It  In 
the  context  of  what  Is  meana  for  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  Panama  and  what 
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is  can  mean  for  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  eight  principles  In  this  agreement  con- 
stitute, aa  General  Torrijos  has  said,  a 
"philosophy  of  understanding."  Sacrificing 
neither  interest  nor  self-respect,  Panama  and 
United  States  have  made  a  choice  for  part- 
nership. Meeting  In  dignity  and  negotiating 
with  fairness,  we  have  acknowledged  that 
cooperation  is  imposed  upon  tis  by  our  mu- 
tual need  and  by  our  mutual  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  a  cooperative  world  order. 
Foreign  Minister  Tack  and  Ambassador 
Bunker  have  shown  that  Panama's  sov- 
ereignty and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  can  be 
made  con4>atibIe.  They  have  engaged  in  an 
act  of  statesmanship  Impelled  by  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  part  of  a  larger  commu- 
nity In  the  Americas  and  In  the  world. 

In  that  spirit  of  partnership  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  met  as  equals  and 
have  determined  that  a  Just  solution  must 
recog;nlze: 

First,  that  Panama  and  the  United  States 
have  a  mutual  stake  In  the  Isthmus:  Panama 
In  its  greatest  natural  resource — Its  strate- 
gic location — and  the  United  States  In  the 
use  and  defense  of  the  canal; 

Second,  that  the  arrangement  which  may 
have  been  suitable  seventy  years  ago  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Panama  mtist  be  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  the  realities  of  the  contempo- 
rary world; 

Third,  that  a  new  treaty  is  required  which 
wUl  strengthen  the  relationship  between  us 
while  protecting  what  ts  essential  to  each. 
A  new  agreement  must  restore  Panama's  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  while  preserving  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  partici- 
pation In  what  is  for  \is  an  indispensable  in- 
ternational waterway. 

Our  agreement  Is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
and  difficult  negotiation. 

While  we  have  taken  a  great  stride  for- 
ward, we  must  still  travel  a  dlfflciUt  distance 
to  our  goal.  There  is  opposition  In  both 
our  countries  to  a  reasonable  resolution  of 
oiu-  differences.  Old  slogans  are  often  more 
comforting  than  changes  that  reflect  new  re- 
alities. It  Is  the  essence  of  revolutions  that 
to  their  contemporaries  they  appear  as  irri- 
tating interruptions  In  the  course  of  a  com- 
fortable normalcy.  But  It  is  equally  true 
that  those  who  fall  to  understand  new  cur- 
rents are  Inevitably  engulfed  by  them. 

We  are  determined  to  shape  our  own 
destiny.  Our  negotiators  wUl  require  wisdom, 
piu-posefulness,  tenacity.  They  will  meet  ob- 
stacles and  disagreements.  Yet,  they  will 
succeed — for  our  relations  and  ovu-  commit- 
ments to  a  new  community  in  this  Hemis- 
phere demand  It. 

In  the  President's  name,  I  hereby  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  complete  this  ne- 
gotiation successfully  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

THE   WESTERN   HEMISPHERE  COMMDNITT 

We  are  here  today  not  Just  as  two 
sovereign  nations  but  as  representatives  of 
our  Hemisphere.  We  meet  at  a  point  of  time 
between  the  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers 
In  Bogota  and  MceIco  City  which  can  mark 
an  historic  turning  point  In  Western  Hemis- 
phere relationships. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  country's 
southern  neighbors  believe  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  too  many  surveys  and  too  few 
policies.  The  United  States  is  acctised  of  be- 
ing better  at  finding  slogans  for  Its  Latin 


American  policy  than  at  finding  answers  to 
the  problems  that  face  us  aU. 

Some  of  these  criticisms  are  Justified.  At 
times  rhetoric  has  exceeded  perfc»inanoe. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  torn  by 
many  problems;  only  from  afar  does  It  ap- 
pear as  if  all  choices  are  equally  open  to  mb. 
We  have  not  been  willfully  neglectful.  And 
in  any  case,  we  have  recognized  that  the 
time  for  a  new  approach  Is  overdue. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  tell  you  on 
behalf  of  our  President  that  we  are  now 
f  \iUy  committed  to  a  major  effort  to  build  a 
vital  Western  Hemisphere  commnuUy.  We 
xinderstaud  our  own  needs: 

To  live  In  a  hemisphere  lifted  by  progress, 
not  torn  by  hatreds. 

To  ensure  that  the  millions  of  people 
south  of  us  will  lead  lives  of  fulfillment  not 
embittered  by  frustration  and  despair. 

And.  alwve  all,  to  recognize  that  in  the 
great  dialogue  between  the  developed  and 
the  less  developed  we  cannot  find  answers 
anywhere  If  we  do  not  find  them  here  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

For  with  all  our  differences,  the  nations 
of  this  Hemisphere  share  similar  histories 
and  comparable  aspirations.  They  hare  a 
common  view  of  the  dignity  of  man.  They 
have  the  human  and  economic  potential  for 
great  acts  of  common  creation. 

It  Is  in  thU  sphlt  that  I  shaU  meet  my 
colleagues  In  Mexico  City  later  this  month 
to  deal  with  the  Issues  posed  by  them  In 
their  Bogotfi  meeting.  We  attach  particular 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  In 
Mexico  City — Its  substance  and  Its  Im- 
petus— is  the  product  of  Latin  American 
initiative.  It  is  a  response  to  the  necessities 
of  the  time  such  as  the  United  States  had 
hoped  to  achieve  with  partners  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  not  come  to  Mexico 
City  with  a  program  that  prestunes  to  have 
all  the  answers.  Nor  will  we  pretend  that  our 
lost  opportunities  can  be  remedied  by  yet 
another  freshly-packaged  program  labeled 
"Made  In  the  UBA."  But  we  shall  come 
with  an  open  mind  and,  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, with  an  open  heart.  We  are  at  a 
moment  of  truth,  and  we  shall  speak  tlie 
truth. 

We  know  that  our  neighbors  are  worried 
about  the  blackmail  of  the  strong.  We  want 
them  to  know  that  we  are  sympathetic  to 
this  concern.  At  the  same  time,  blackmail 
is  no  more  acceptable  from  any  other  source. 
We  need  each  other.  So  let  us  seek  solutions 
free  of  pressvire  and  confrontation,  based  on 
i-eciproclty  and  mutual  respect.  In  Mexico 
City  we  can  but  lay  the  fovmdations  for  the 
future.  But  building  upon  what  we  achieve 
In  Mexico  City  we  can,  over  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  erect  an  edifice  of  true  partner- 
ship, real  trust  and  fruitful  collaboration. 

Tlius  we  approach  the  meeting  In  Mexico 
with  but  one  prejudice:  a  profound  belief 
that  the  Americas,  too,  have  arrived  at  a 
moment  of  basic  choice,  a  time  of  decision 
between  fulfllllment  together  and  frustra- 
tion apart.  Our  choice  will  be  found  In  the 
answers  we  give  to  these  critical  questions: 

Can  we  make  oxir  diversity  a  source  of 
strength,  drawing  on  the  richness  of  oiu- 
material  and  moral  heritage? 

Can  we  define  together,  concretely  and  re- 
alistically, the  role  for  the  United  States  In 
support  of  Latin  American  efforts  to  buOd 
a  better  Western  Hemlsfdiere? 

Can    we   together   determine    how   Latin 


America's  new  Identity  and  strength  can  con- 
tribute to  a  hemispheric  ctwnmunity? 

In  short,  can  the  cotmtrles  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Caribbean,  and  the  United  States, 
each  conscious  of  its  own  identity,  fashion 
a  common  vision  of  the  world  and  of  this 
Hemisphere — not  Just  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  are  becon-.ing  and  as  we  feel  they 
fcliovtld  be — so  that  we  can  hiovb^  together 
toward  the  achievement  of  common  goals? 

We  v.Ul  conduct  ihe  broader  dialogue  we 
have  all  set  for  ourselves  in  Mexico  City  with 
the  same  commitment  to  reciprocity,  the 
same  considenition  of  each  other's  interests, 
that  marked  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States   and  Panama. 

Thus,  in  Mexico  we  seek  to  Initiate  a 
process.  We  want  to  shape  a  new  relationship 
harnessing  the  political  and  economic  forces 
of  our  time  to  move  us  toward  beneficial 
cooperation  rather  than  apart  into  destruc- 
tive confrontation.  Justice — not  size  or 
strength — should  be  the  test  of  otir  relations. 

We  begin  the  quest  aware  tliat  we  are  old 
friends.  If  we  cannot  creatively  arrive  at  a 
modern  relationship,  the  Implications  will 
be  somber  Indeed  for  a  global  commtinity 
which  shares  neither  our  sense  of  common 
destiny  nor  our  history  or  collaboration. 

For  centuries  men  everywhere  have  seen 
tills  hemisphere  as  offering  mankind  the 
chance  to  break  with  their  eternal  tragedies 
and  to  achieve  their  eternal  hopes.  That  was 
what  was  new  about  the  New  World.  It  wa* 
the  drama  of  men  choosing  their  ovim  des- 
tinies. 

An  American  poet  has  wTltten: 
"We  shall  not  cease  from  our  exploration. 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
WUl  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time." 

Panama  and  the  United  States  have  now 
begun  this  exploration.  Our  sister  republics 
can  make  the  same  choice.  Our  creativity, 
our  energy  and  our  sense  of  conununity  wli! 
be  on  trial.  But  if  we  are  equal  to  the  op- 
portunity, we  will  Indeed  arrive  where  we 
started — a  hemisphere  which  again  inspires 
the  world  with  hope  by  Its  example.  Then  we 
shall  indeed  know  the  place  tor  the  first  time 
because  for  the  first  time  we  shall  truly  have 
fulfilled  Its  promise. 


VEHICLE   WEIGHT   INCREASE 
EMERGENCY  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  pennis.sion  to  extend  his  i-emaak-s 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Mosher  and  1 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  suspend  tem- 
porarily the  vehicle  weight  limits  im- 
posed by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
The  proposed  suspension  would  be  ef- 
fective only  to  September  30,  1974. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  contribute  materially 
toward  ending  the  truckers'  strike  and 
avoiding  any  similar  strike  by  independ- 
ent truckers  in  the  near  future.  Further- 
more, it  will  contribute  to  this  end  with- 
out raising  costs  to  consumers  or  creat- 
ing any  appreciable  increase  In  fuel 
consumption. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  condeimi  the 
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lawless  Tlolenoe  of  %  email  miooiity  of 
truckers  and  commBiwI  the  resolute  ac- 
tions of  Govemon  and  other  officials  to 
curb  such  violence.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  recogniae  that  the  independent 
truckers  had  legitimate  complaints  and 
that  unless  those  complaints  are  effec- 
tively dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  time, 
\'iolence  will  continue  and  possibly  in- 
crease. 

Congressman  Charles  Mosher,  Con- 
'rressman  Johk  Ashbrook,  and  I  have 
been  among  the  representatives  who 
have  met  with  truckers  and  officials  from 
the  executive  branch  In  an  effort  to  un- 
derstand and  help  resolve  the  crisis.  We 
were  informed  that  many  independent 
truckers  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
complete  financial  collapse,  because  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  fuel  costs  which  they  are 
unable  to  pass  on  to  their  customers  in 
the  form  of  higher  freight  rates.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  these  small  business- 
men have  been  forced  to  operate  their 
trucks  at  a  loss.  Nor  can  they  simply  dis- 
continue operations,  since  many  of  them 
have  Interest  payments  to  make  on  their 
vehicles. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  week,  which  requires  the 
ICC  to  take  action  by  the  end  of  this 
week  to  provide  some  relief  in  freight 
rates,  should  begin  to  relieve  the  truck- 
ers' situation.  Obviously,  a  rollback  in 
fuel  prices,  which,  hopefully,  the  House 
will  vote  on  next  week,  should  fuither 
relieve  the  situation. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  truckers 
who  are  being  squeezed  tlie  most  are 
thos*  who  haul  steel  and  other  very 
heavy  materials.  A  10-  to  20-percent  in- 
crease hi  the  amount  of  load  that  these 
truckers  can  carry  will  immediately  re- 
flect Itself  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
their  Income.  For  this  reason,  we  were 
adYlsed  by  truckers'  representatives  that 
action  to  authorize  such  a  load  increase 
woxild  be  recognized  by  all  truckers  as 
tangible  evidence  that  the  Government 
is  acting  to  relieve  their  distress. 

Unfortunately,  after  discus-sions  with 
the  Office  of  Federal  Energy  Director 
WiDiam  Simon  and  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Claude  Brinegar,  both  of  whom 
demonstrated  a  most  constructive  at- 
titude, it  became  apparent  that  even  a 
temporary  weight  increase  could  not  be 
authorized  unless  the  vehicle  weight  lim- 
itations imposed  on  the  States  by  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  are  suspended. 
In  the  absence  of  such  suspension,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  that  the  act  would  re- 
quire tlie  Secretary  to  cancel  Federal 
lilghway  aid  to  any  State  during  any 
period  in  which  the  act's  vehicle  weight 
limits  are  followed  in  that  State. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Senate  Public 
Woi-ks  Committee  plans  to  commence 
hearings  next  week  on  the  whole  question 
of  uniform  interstate  vehicle  width  and 
weight  limits,  vehicle  licensing,  and  re- 
lated matters.  Since  they  win  involve  a 
whole  range  of  complex  subjects  and  deal 
with  long  term  changes  in  the  laws  af- 


fecting Interstate  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tions, the  hearings  are  Ukely  to  be 
lengthy  and  be  followed  by  lengthy  pe- 
riod for  the  markup  of  legislation.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  are  to  provide  effective 
relief  to  avoid  the  imminent  financial 
collapse  of  thousands  of  independent 
truckers,  we  cannot  wait  for  the  comple- 
tion of  new  permanent  legislation. 

Accoixiingly  our  bill  simply  suspends 
the  limitaticms  on  vehicle  weights  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  which  should  be  ample  time  for 
the  enactment  of  more  comprehensive 
legislation.  Our  bill  does  not  affect  vehi- 
cle lengths  or  widths.  It  does  not  require 
any  State  to  change  lt»  vehicle  weights, 
but  merely  makes  it  ix>ssible  for  the 
States  to  do  so. 

In  conversations  with  the  office  of  Gov. 
John  J.  Gilligan  of  Ohio,  the  State  where 
much  of  the  strike  activity  originated,  I 
was  advised  that  the  Governor  would  be 
prei>ared  to  ask  the  State  legislature  to 
take  effective  action  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  vehicle  weight  increase  if  the 
administration  and  Congress  hidicated 
the  desirability  of  such  action. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance 
of  this  proposal,  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  receive  strong  bipartisan  support 
and,  in  particular,  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

As  the  ti-uckers'  strike  has  so  clearly 
demonstrated,  tlie  tragedy  of  the  inde- 
pendent truckers  is  not  one  which  the 
rest  of  our  countrj-  can  ignore.  Even  dur- 
ing the  short  period  when  the  strike  and 
the  related  violence  were  at  a  peak,  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  other  industries  were 
laid  off,  factories  were  closed,  and  the 
people  in  many  areas  faced  critical  short- 
ages qf.  food,  fuel,  and  other  necessities. 

We  must  not  allow  this  situation  to 
happen  again.  Only  thi«  week,  a  national 
opinion  poll  mdicated  that  the  public's 
overall  job  rating  of  Congress  has  fallen 
to  an  alltime  low.  By  pi'ompt  enactment 
of  the  Vehicle  Weight  Increase  Emer- 
gency Act,  Congress  would  demonstrate 
that  it  can  respond  effectively  to  this 
emergency  and  would  provide  new  and 
tangible  evidences  of  our  Members'  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  all  the  people 
of  our  counti-y.  1 

POW  RELEASE  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  we  observed  the  first  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  initial  release  of  the 
brave  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnsun. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  today  that  we  take 
a  moment  to  once  afain  express  our 
gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  endured 
so  culmirably  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
liberty  of  men. 

All  Americans  who  served  in  Vietnam 
deserve  our  praise,  but  the  hardships 
brought  on  our  POW's  and  their  families 


constitute  a  debt  we  can  never  fully 
repay. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  when  I  say  once  again  to 
our  former  POW's  that  they  have  our 
continuing  gi-atitude  for  service  so  vei-y 
far  above  the  call  of  duty. 

We  must  also  remember  that  thei'e 
are  still  many  of  our  gallant  Americans 
who  remain  unaccoimted  for  in  South- 
east Asia,  those  who  are  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  call  on  our  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  to  renew 
efforts  for  a  full  accounting,  under  the 
tenns  of  the  Vietnam  agreement,  of  all 
Americans  who  remain  MIA's.  I  Join 
their  families  in  demanfllng  an  answer 
about  what  happened  to  these  men  while 
serving  our  country. 


SPACE  TRIUMPH  BY  SKYLAB 

'Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  this  House  of  Representatives  last 
sat  in  session  our  Nation  has  proudly  wit- 
nessed an  event  that  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  in  man's  pioneering  ven- 
tures into  outer  space. 

Gerald  Carr,  William  Pogue,  and  Ed- 
ward Gibson  returned  to  Earth  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  after  working  In  our  Sl^- 
lab  3  space  station  for  almost  3  months. 
The  records  they  establisbed  are  too  nu- 
merous to  list  as  they  pushed  America 
even  further  into  world  leadership  in  the 
scientific  study  of  outer  space. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day join  me  in  stating  that  we,  along 
with  all  Americans,  ara  proud  of  the 
superb  performance  of  not  Mily  our  as- 
tronauts, but  the  entire  team  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, during  their  84-day  voyage. 

The  significance  of  this  mission  fe 
much  gi-eater  than  just  atx>ther  in  a  long 
line  of  statistical  achievements  for 
America.  The  Skylab  3  esperiments  will 
bring  a  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
benefit  all  men  for  many  years  to  come. 

Astronauts  Carr,  Pogue,  and  Gibson 
did  far  more  than  prove  that  man  can 
live  and  work  in  a  prolonged  state  of 
weightlessness. 

They  did  medical  studies,  observations 
of  the  Sun,  studies  of  the  Earth,  and  ex- 
periments involving  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  processes  that  man  has 
never  done  before  and  could  do  no  other 
way. 

For  example,  the  astronauts  found 
tJiey  could  make  metal  allojrg  in  zero 
gravity  that  are  impossible  to  make  on 
Earth. 

It  will  take  a  year  or  longer  to  fully 
analyze  the  mass  of  data  gathered  on 
this  space  trip,  but  we  are  already  cer- 
tain that  the  a^chlevemeiits  of  our  Sky- 
lab  project  are  a  total  success  and  that 
our  investment  In  space  ezploratioD  is 
well  spent. 
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The  success  of  the  Skylab  program  is 
a  tribute  to  all  our  Nation's  citizens  who 
have  Joined  in  supporting  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  American  drenm. 

But  especially,  the  credit  for  the.se 
nchievements  must  go  to  our  space  team, 
from  Wasliington  to  Cape  Kennedy  and 
to  the  L.  B.  J.  Space  Center  that  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  in  m.v  home  district  at 
Hoaston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  conviiiced  that 
nothing  tliis  Nation  has  ever  acliieved 
v.ill  be  recorded  more  Itworably  in  liis- 
tory  than  our  effoii  to  go  beyond  this 
planet  in  seeking  kuoivledge  \\here  no 
one  had  gone  before,  a.>.d  tlnn  to  sliare 
it  with  all  mankind. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
In  tellUig  the  American  i^eoule  that  our 
pioneering  spirit  doet.  not  end  here,  but 
that  we  will  sliall  continue  to  e.\tend  our 
discoveries  in  space  and  to  apply  tlie 
benefits  of  our  reseaich  liere  on  Earth. 

And  I  know  that  every  Member  of  tliis 
Congress  joins  me  in  sajlng  to  these 
three  brave  Americans  who  were  the 
crew  of  Skj'lab  3:  We  salute  you  for  a 
job  well  done. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill^  for  February  13 
and  14,  on  account  of  iUue.«iS. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill > ,  for  today,  on  riccoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  M0S.S:,  from  February  15,  close  of 
business,  through  March  5,  1974,  on 
account  of  medical  treatment  mider 
doctor's  orders. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends>,  for  Februai"y  13  and  balance  of 
v^eek,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  uecessarj'  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pernussion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  for  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SiKEs,  for  Februorj'  14,  1974,  for 
15  minutes. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER>  to  revise  and  ex^nd 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan,  for  30  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 20. 1974. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thobntok)  and  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remark';  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dincell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roy.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rluss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.     DOiliNICK     V.     DANIEL.S.     ioi      10 

minutes,  today. 
Mr.  FutfiA,  for  5  minute";,  today. 
Mr.  Mc::cA5r,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imaiiimous  consent.  jwrmL'ssion  to 
revise  i<nd  c--;trnd  renuuks  v.as  fvanted 
to: 

?»Iv.  B!i.id;.m.a.s  and  to  include  e:<trane- 
oas  matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it 
exceeds  tv.o  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  axid  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  S522.50. 

Mr.  Fkaser  and  to  include  e.xlianeous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  e.x- 
ceetis  tv  o  pages  of  the  Congre.<;sional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Pi-inter  to  cost  $1,149.50. 

Mr.  Bi,^cKBt-r.\'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiKS  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
r.ni;.ssiONAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Pxiblie  Printer  to  cost  $1,985.50. 

Mr.  Gkcs.s  to  re\-ise  and  extend  re- 
in£n!;s  made  in  connection  with  dispens- 
ing of  Calendar  Wednesday  business. 

Mr.  Clfvkland.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.'.  material  immediately  following 
Ml'.  W.hight's  .special  order  today. 

(The  follo%<Mg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYERi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fren'zel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yoi'NG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Sar.asin. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwAcn. 

Mr.  WAL.SH. 

Mr.  Hi^NT  in  two  histances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Nev.'  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instance^. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  t'K'o  instances. 

M/'s.  Holt. 

Mr.  Dr  \can. 

Mr.  Krmp  m  two  uistances. 

(The  following  Mnnbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thorkton)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  CoRMAM  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HAinLTON  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  TMmessee  In  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Raeick  in  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Montgomery. 


Ml-.  Karrington  In  four  instances, 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  MiNK. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  histances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Ml'.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patien  in  two  histances. 

Mr.  Mooi:hfad  of  Pennsylvania  Ui  10 
instances. 
Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Maoden. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   v.cre  t«ken    from   the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  refeired  as 
follows: 

S.  184.  All  aci  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  seJ!  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  cert-ain  lands  located  1)1 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Gcippel  Mlssljuary 
tTniou;  to  the  Con-miUtee  on  Interior  an* 
Insnlar  Affairs. 

S.  194.  An  act  to  aiitUorltie  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  tlie  city  of  Aii<- 
chorage,  Alaska,  interests  or  the  Unltc^ 
States  in  certain  lands;  to  the  ComniUtse  o4 
InterlcH"  and  Insular  .^flairs. 

S.  1863.  .^u  act  to  designate  the  Wemlnuch^ 
Wilderness,  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juau  Na- 
tional Forests.  In  the  State  of  Colorado;  tp 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insitlar  At 
fairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  .signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  foUov.ing  title: 

8.  37.  An  act  to  aruend  tlie  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921,  to  require  the  advice  aiiti 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  future  appolnt- 
ment.s  to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Manajienient  «ntt 
Budg«l.  and  for  other  pttrposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speakei',  I  mov 
tliat  the  HoiLse  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjomned  imtil  Thursday,  Febm 
^ry  14,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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COMyiTTEE  EMPLOYEES 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

January  9,  197-). 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 
The  al)ove-m«ntlwi»d  eommitte*  or  subeommiftee,    pur- 

jant  to  section  134<k)  «(  Hm  Legiilativa  Reorganisation 
'ct  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
"ugust  2.  1946,  as  amandad,  sufainits  the  following  report 

howing  the  name,  pfofession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
lerson  amptoyad  ky  It  during  tha  Bmonth  period  from 
!j<y  1  to  December  31,  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  totjl 
•  inds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Permanent  staff: 

John  F. O'Neal 

General  couii5cl 

$18,000.00 

HydeH.  Murray.... 
J<*»  V.  Ramboit 

Associate  counsel 

17.985.72 

do 

13, 783. 94 

Fowler  C.  West 

Staff  direclor 

15,357.75 

Louis  T.  Easley 

Press  assistant 

13.875.62 

George  F.  Misslbeck... 

Printing  editor. 

11,569.44 

Betty  M.  Preiioso 

Stalt  assistant 

9.212.67 

Martha  S.  Hannah 

do.... 

9,212.67 

MarjorleB.  Johnson  .. 

Secretary  to  associate 
counsel. 

9,212.67 

Peggy  L.  Pecore...   . 

Calendar  clerk 

9,212.67 

Stevens.  Allen 

Siaff  counsultant 

8, 190. 78 

Investigative  staff: 

Mildred  P.  Baxley 

Staff  assistant 

9,212.67 

Mary  P.  Shaw     

-.     do 

7  492  62 

Doris  Lucile  Farmarco 

do 

7,492.62 

Julid  W.  KoguL 

Secretary  to  staf;   l.- 
rector. 

7, 678.  89 

Glenda  Louise  Temple. 

Secretary    to    general 

counsel. 
Staff  assisUat_ 

7, 678.  89 

Nan  S.  Hunter 

4.482.33 

Lydia  Vaein 

do 

1.797.90 

AmU  R.  Brown 

Staff    assistant   (tiom 
jLly  9,  1973). 

6,366.13 

ImnyK-Wull! 

Staff    assistant   (from 
Sept.  24,  1973). 

l,823.8f 

Stephen  J.  Pringle 

...   .do 

3,376.43 

Nancy  Gail  Glass 

Staff  assistant 

1,900.05 

Janet  L.  Jaenke 

Staff  assi&t^nt  (through 
Aug.  24,  1973). 

£40.01 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures 

SI  50. 000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 45,444.88 

Aoiovnt  eipcrtdad  from  June  30,  to  Dec  31, 1973...      62, 730.  58 


Total  amoonl  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1973 108.175.46 


Balance  uie^peorJeJ  a:  of  Dec.  31, 1973 41,824.54 

W.  R.  POAGE,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  0,'i  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  tha  House: 

Tfw  abovamentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aafutt  2.  IMS,  u  MMmM.  sutairt*  th«  follovrint  roport 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
poriM  ampiorad  by  it  durini  tha  S-nontk  poriod  from 
July  1  to  Dtcembw  31,  1973,  inclutive,  together  with  total 
(and*  auttMHiiad  or  appropriatad  wid  axpendad  ky  it: 


Nam*  of  eaplayoa        ProtaaiM 


Totil  grass 

salary  during 

Bmontti 

ptriad 


Kaith  F.  Maipland 

lay  B.  Howe 

G.  Homer  Skarin 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm. .. 

Samuel  R.  Preston 

Hunter  L.  Spillan 

Henry  A.  Neil,  Jr 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels 

George  E.  Evans 

EarlC.  Silsby 

Peter  J.  Murpky,  Jr... 

JUin  M.  Garrity 

Robert  B.  Foster 

tUtonB.  Maradltk... 
Thomas  J.  Kintfiatd.,. 
OonatdE.RidibwHt.. 
Robert  C.Nidjolas.... 

George  A.  Urian 

Oempsey  B.  Mizelle... 
Charles  W.  Snodgrass. 
John  6.  Plashal 


Clark  and  staff  director. 
Reenployad  aitauitant. 

Staff  assistant 

Reemployed  annuitant. 

StaM  aaewtawt 

do. 


.dc. 
-do. 
.do. 


-da. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do- 
.do. 


.do.. 

.do.. 
.«o. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


(18,000.00 
4,446.00 
18,000.00 
4,  840.  DO 
18.000.00 
18, 000. 00 
18,  000. 00 
18,000.00 
18, 000. 00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
15,195.68 
15.120.68 
15,538.81 
13,  084. 37 
13.084.37 
12,906.27 
11,675.93 
12,198.88 
11,991.24 
9,  419. 16 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6-moiitti 

period 


Byron  S.  Nielson 

J.  David  Wiilsoji.. 

Americo  S.  Micom' 
Derek  J.  Vandei  Schaaf. 

RobertL.  Knisely 

Richard  N.  Malow 

F'edeiick  f.  Pfluger... 

John  G.  Oslhaus 

Haul  E.  Thomson  .. 

Chr-rlpsG.  Hardin 

Fd-viii  F.  Powers 

Edward  E.  Lombard 


Staff  assistant... 

do 

do.... 

do  ._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


.do. 
do. 


Lawrence  C.  iVtiller 

Paul  V  Farmer 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard.. 

Austin  G.  Smiih 

Dale  M.  ShuKiw , 

Gemma  M  Weiblinger. 

Virginia  M.  Keyser 

J.ine  A.  fi'pfedith 

Betty  A.  Swanson 

Eva  K.  Harris 
Marcia  L.  Watts.. 
Sandra  A.  Gilbert... 
Randolph  Thomas... 

Francis  M.  Hugo 

B.  Enid  Morrison 

Mary  H.  Sniallwood. 


Staff  as;i Jant  (from 

Oct    1).! 

Editor 

Assistant  tditor 

Admtni^trttive 
as^isianil. 

Clerical  8£<stant 

do 

do.. J 


Gan'.uel  A.  N'af:ry 

Calherine  M.  Vovtko.. 
T.  Robert  Garrelson... 

riaon'i  A.  Rich 

Laura  E.  Lineiierry 

Su.an  L.  Shaw 

George  F  Allen 

Kachel  Shugars •,. 

Robert  M.  WalVer 


V..^ 

S;:i::::::::::: 

S-4 


Mioh.ielJ.  O'Neil.. 


Freria  j.  Sheppart). 


Da. id  K.  Kehl. 


Patience  S.  Vaccaro. 

Mary  Ann  Boad 

Anna  L.  Lamendola. 
Lawrence  W.  Siegel. 
Chailes  M.  Seeger.. 
Stephen  T.  Adams.. 

Karen  S.  Vagley 

Thomas  H,  Hardy... 


James  W.  Dyer. 
Paul  Imse 


do. 

do. 

Mesienger 

Minority  derk 

Staff  assistant  to 

n'inoiitK. 
Clerical  aisistant 
(majority). 

do.._ 

do...;.. 

do..4. 

do. 

do. 

do..i 

do 

Clerical  assistant  (to 
Oct.  olXn-ajorily). 
Cleric?!  assistant 

(majori^). 

Clerical  assistant 

(from  Aug.  15) 

(raajoiih). 

Clerical  assistant 

(from  Nov.  I) 

(majoii^). 

Clerical  assistant 

(niirority). 

do 

do 

do 

do 


J9, 165.  48 
12.011.09 
11,924.58 
14,877.24 

8.012.11 
12,748.60 
1«,  189.  SO 
10,321.85 

9,  200. 03 

8, 955. 10 
11,970.67 

9, 000. 00 

14,775.32 
10, 487. 98 
9, 205. 03 

8,  653. 39 
7,  472.  90 
5,  356. 16 
6.330.73 
5.035.11 
7,  804. 44 
4,823.65 
5.  734.  85 
7, 166. 97 
6. 546. 28 
15,375,00 
13,062.51 

7,949.79 


7,949,79 
7.629.75 
7.629.75 
7,678.89 
7.223.31 
7.629.75 
7.949.79 
4,874.99 


-do. 

.do. 
do. 


Douglas  Mulligan. 
Richard  Roberts.. 


James  E.  Donahue 

Warren  S.  Chase 

l^wience  R.  Klur 

Beverly  B.  Thierwechfer 


Clerical  assistant  (to 

Nov.  30)(minoritv). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

July  31Xn"inority). 
Clerical  asaistant  (to 

Aug.  SlXminority). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Sept.  30Xmiiiority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  Aug.  13) 

(minority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  S«pt  1  to 

Oct.  31Xminority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  S»pt.  1) 

(miBorify). 
(^rical  assistant 

(from  Nov.  1) 

(minority  ) 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  Dtc.  1) 

(minori^). 


6,143.10 

8,573.45 

2,916.65 

8.  299.  98 

7,525.29 
6. 189.  48 
6.757.29 
8.  369  39 
10,929.01 
11,250.00 
10. 250. 01 
6, 593. 96 

1,666.67 

3,750.00 

2,949.99 

6,324.12 

3,666.66 

6,905.13 

2,66«.66 

1,000.00 


Amount  Bxpaaded  from  July  1  to  Doc.  3 1,1973 $752,896.77 


Total  amount  expended  ffom  July  1  to  Dae.  31, 

1973 752,896.77 

GEOKU.  UAHOIJ,  Chatiman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATtOWS 

Investigations  staff:  ■ 

I  January  15, 1974. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Housa:  f 

The  abowRMntioaed  csmmittae  or  subconmittaa,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79t)i  Cenerass.  approved 
August  2,  1946  as  amended,  aukoiits  ttia  foltawing  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  opended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


(kKBeJius  R.  Anderson.  Chief,  surveys  and 

„  „  investigations  staff. 

Leroy  R.  Kirkpatrick...  Director,  suryeys  and 
_    .^  .  .  .  investigstiens  staff. 

David  A.  Schmidt Ist  assistant  direclor, 

surveys  and  investi- 
_       .    ,.  „  gations  staff. 

Der.nis  F.  Creedon.  Jr.  2d  assistant  director, 

surveys  and  investi- 
,,       .  .  gallons  staff. 

Wary  Alice  Sauer Administrative  assist- 
ant 
Geoeweve  A.  Mealy...  Secretary 

Frances  May do 

Sharon  K.  Tinsley ...do'.....'....    . 

.^gri^■ultJre,  Depart- 
ment of: 

Donald  S.  Lauder Investigalor 

R,  W.  Brarnon do. 

U.S.  Army  Audit 

Agency: 

S'ephen  E.  Keefer. do  , 

Defense  Comiaot  Audit 
Agency: 

f.'aurire  ".  Herron. do... 

Coniiiierce,  Department 
of: 

Edward  Lombard do 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency: 

DoivaJd  J.  Gibb do. 

General  Services  Ad- 


..do. 
..do. 


.do. 


niimstration: 
Keviu  F.  Flanagan.. 
H  H.  Jones 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin- 
istration: 

Bernard  F.  Carey „. 

Francis  Stepka ...do. 

Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation: 

Stuart  w.  Angevine... do 

William  M.  Baker .do 

Carl  L.  Bennett do  '  '"I 

Willis  Bennett,  Jr do '.'.'. 

Lane  M.  Bonner.  Jr do...!!!!!" 

Andrew  P.  Bosko. do...II,"II 

Donald  A.  Brummitt. do...II."II 

Ronald  B.  Carpenter do.        . 

Gerard  C.  Carroll. do l.l 

W.  Dana  Carson do I 

John  F.  Connaughton do. ..I. I. "I 

Bernard  E.  Curngan .do I. ..I 

Robert  M.  Franklin Investigator  . 

Paol  K.  Funkhooser do 

John  G.  Goedtel do '. 

James  H.  Geer do 

Eugene  C.  Gies do 

William  P.  Haynes,  Jr do 

Rwssell  N.  Kamin do 

Edftin  J.  Kelly do 

Martin  F.  Maher do 

Joseph  Malyniak,  Jr do 

James  P.  Mansfield do 

Richard  F.  McElieca do 

Hugh  B.  McGahey do 

Joseph  E.  Michalski do 

Earle  J.  Morris do 

William  C.  Nash. do 

John  J.  Radican do.. 

Marlon  S.  Ramey do 

Thomas  C.  Reneghan ..do 

Edward  V.  Schaum do 

Charles  E.  Szoka do 

Raymond  E.  Talley do 

John  A.  Van  Wagenen do 

William  H.  Weleb,  Jr do 

H.  Branch  Wood do 

Ann  K.  Stull Clerical  assistant. 

Marie  L.  Strittmatter do 

Health  Benefits  (FBI) 

Life  insurance  (FBI) 

RetiremCTt(FBI)... 

FICA(FBI) 

Travel  expenses 

Miicellaneou'S  expenses 


Total  gross 

alary  during 
6-inorrth 


{18,000.00 
17,799.99 
17, 40S.  43 

16, 791. 12 

8, 347. 25 

5,006.13 
7,  223. 34 
4.575.06 


1,810.84 

7,710.35 


4,478.82 

12, 566. 25 

2,958.24 
3.458.04 


8,118.37 
2,410.87 


3, 272. 22 
12,624.50 


14, 145. 7r> 

4,250.4  a 

14,  819.  44 

13,984.56 

3, 790. 40 

13,132.24 

2,065.60 

6,638.80 

14. 145. 76 

14.819.44 

4,250.40 

7.533.84 

14. 145. 7f) 

4. 915. 68 

14,293.60 

12, 120. 24 

9.  680. 72 

12, 601. 92 

10,512.40 

4. 121. 52 

6, 548. 00 

13,811.92 

14, 145,  76 

14, 37a  40 

11,797.20 

14,188.00 

13,811.92 

5,  816. 80 

13,811.92 

16,008.80 

4, 065. 60 

14,145.76 

14,145.76 

13,132.24 

12,241.68 

14,819.44 

14,819.44 

3,906.96 

4.M2.24 

3,794.03 

1.455.16 

25, 401. 53 

228.57 

160.687.58 

2,689.45 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  cammittee 
expenditures Jl.  612, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. 

Amaunl  expended  tram  Jaty  1,  to  Dec  31, 1973.       X4, 610. 52 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec. 
31,  1973 764,610.62 

B;lance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1973 847,389.48 

GF0R6E  MAHON,  Chairman. 


February  13,  197  U 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


3003 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 
COMMITTEE  0*:  ARt^ED  SERVICES 


"o  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


January  8, 1974. 


The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Lesisiative  Reorganization 
.'\ct  of  1S4P,  Public  Law  601.  79:h  Congress,  approved 
.August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  foMcwcng  rpport 
■Iiowing  the  name,  p.-ofession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
luly  1  to  December  31.  1973,  inclusive,  togetiier  with  total 
lands  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  en.ployee         Piofession 


Total  gros: 

saUiy  durins! 

6  month 

period 


Frank  M.  Slatinshek Chief  counsel 

'.Villiam  H.  Cook Counsel 

.'ohn  J.  Ford Professional  staff 

member. 

Ralph  Marshall do 

George  Norris..  Counsel I... 

lames  F.  Shumate,  Jr do 

William  H.  Hcgan,  Jr do... 

H.  Hotlister  Cantus Professional  staff 

member 

Oneta  L.  Stoc!  still tuecutive  secretary... 

larl  J.  Morg.;ii  (t'irough     Protessional  stalf 
Aug.  15).  member. 

Berniece  Kalipov/ski Secretary.. 

I.  Louise  Ellis... do 

Edna  E.  Johnson do 

Dorothy  R.  Brition do 

Innis  E.  McDonald do 

Ann  R.  Wllett... do 

Emma  M.  8rov;n do 

Nancy  S.  Jones. do. 

Diane  W.  Bowman do 

Mary  Ar:n  McKibben do 

William  B  Short,  Jr Clerical  staff  assistant. 

James  A.  Deakins do 

Issiah  Hardy. do 

Staff,  Armed  Services 
Investigaling  Sub- 
committee (tur- 
suanl  to  H.  Res. 
185  and  H.  Res. 
264,  93d  Corig.): 

John  T.  M,  ReJdan Counsel   .. 

John  F.  Lallv Assistant  ccuir.cl 

Richard  A.  Ransom         Kiolessional  staff 
(thrcuch  Oct.  15).  mambcr. 

Rose  C   Beck. Secietary. 

Adelii'o  Toleitcn Clerk.. 

Joyce  C.  Bova Secretary 


$18. 000. 00 

17. 950.  on 

17,848.83 

16.  467.  39 
15.814.38 
15.814.  3S 
13,060.35 
11,531.10 

14.196.03 

1.875.00 

10.363.11 
10.363.11 
10,3^3.11 

10.363.11 
7,779.42 
,473.  ^{) 
.473.40 
,912.73 
.  394.  51 
.375.22 
.517.60 
,836.21 


5.745.33 


17, 950. 00 
16.  467.  39 

8,664.41 

7.779..;2 
6  814.11 
5,912.73 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  H.  Re;.  ^64 1225.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previouslv  reported 73. 194.61 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dt-C.  31 74,098.95 

Total  amount  expended  fi 0111  Jan.  1  'o  Dec  31  .    147.293.56 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,  1974      77.706.44 

F.  EDWARD  HtBERT,  Chairman. 


C0K!/!T1EE0N  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

January  15,  1974. 
To  the  Cleik  of  tie  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committfe  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134ib)  of  the  Lepislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  foiloAins  repoif 
shewing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  pac'i 
person  employed  by  it  dming  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  durinx 

&-month 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Standing  committee: 

Paul  Nelson 

.  Cleikand  ''alf  director 

J18  noo. no 

Ormaii  S.  Fink... 

.  StJtf  director,  niinoiily 

18.000.00 

Curtis  A.  Puns 

..  Chict  invesligator 

18, 000.  CO 

Chailes  B.  Holstein. 

.   Professional  slaff 
member. 

18, 000.  00 

Benet  0  Gellman 

--  Counsel... 

18.000.00 

Jo,8i,h  C.  Lev;i;.... 

. .  Pio!e;.-.:onal  staff 
member. 

18,000.00 

Graham  T.  Northup 

do 

18.000.00 

Maiy  W  Layton.... 

..  Secretary  to  nunority.. 

12,213.84 

Doni-id  G.  Vaughn.. 

..  Administrative 
assistant 

10,  559. 37 

Total 

148,773.21 

CXX IW— rnrt  3 

Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

pariod 


Investigative  (H.  Res. 
3%): 
Oehoiah  Anibourgey 
(^It.). 

Annette  M.  Bouchard. 
Richard  C.  B,iiiies 

James  P.  Ca!dv.ell,  Jr. 
L.  ^;^.^leChaillet. .. 
Davis  O'Connell 

Couc'i. 
Jane  N.  D'Ailsta 


Secretary J3  770. 12 


....  do .. 

Piotessional  staft 

member. 
do 

f.'inority  secretary. 

Counsel... 


Detorcs  K.  Doiigheity. 

Cheiyl  Dykstia 

Michaal  Paul  Flaherty 
Helen  liilz 

JohnP.  Hollihan 

LorrairioG.  Iimian 

Joseph  J.  Jasiiiski 

Richard  M.  Kay 

MaryE.  Kiik 

Jcann  Kniphfer 

Ellen  Marie  Laikin 

Robert  Edward  Loftus 

JoclV.  Lnnicr  

H^ary-Helen  McGiath  . 
Kelsay  Ray  Meek 

Mildred  S.  Milchell... 

Cliftord  E.  Psvne 

Margaret  L.Rayhawl... 

Ya;i  Micl'.sel  Ross , 

Meriill  Stevenson 

Jeanne  Caiolyn  Sniilh 
RichaiJL.S.ill 

Cstherine  M.  Tabor 

8d  bai.i  Ai'.nTt:on:;  - 
RotertE.  Weintraub. 
Stephen  M.Welch... 


Professional  stall 

member. 

Reseaich  associate 

Secietaiy , 

Assistant  counsel 

Administrative  assist- 
ant 

Assistant  detk 

Secretary..   . 
Professional  statt 

member. 

Ausistam  clerk 

do , 

Secretary 

Reseaich  assistant 

Professional  :tah 

member. 

Asiislant  clerk 

Sectet.iiy 

Piotessional  start 

r.ietnber. 

Assistant  cleik 

do 

Research  associate 

Minority  counsel 

Assistant  cleik 

.  Secietary 

Professional  ststf 

niembei. 
Secielarv 

.do'... 

Staff  ecoiMviiist 

Research  a:s»stant 


5.119.23 

11,356.83 

15.357.75 

8,190.78 

11, 8'J6. 26 

8,  •',  •5.  77 

9  944.22 

1,069.45 

10.  764. 75 

11,626.05 

l.ooo.nn 

5  814.56 
16,634.49 

2. 095. 41 
6.986.85 
2.688.06 
4.607.34 

ll,774.2t! 

1,611.11 

5  96S.0a 
15,615.63 

10.471.35 
799.22 

10.250.07 

15.809.67 
8,611.83 
6. 359. 82 

16,137.57 

3, 400. 62 

2,891.34 

18,000.00 

4.285.90 


Total ., 269.325.41 


Funds  authoiizad  or  appropriated  for  coriniitlee 

expenditures J818,800.00 

A rro'int  of  "^xpendiiures  previously  reported. ?52. 4':6.  35 

AiLouiit  expei.ded  from  July  1  to  Dec  31. 1973 3U9. 603. 30 

Total  amount  e.\pcnded  liom  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31. 
1973 542.055.66 

B.ilince  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,1973 ..    276,744.34 

WRIGHT  PATMAtI,  Ch.iirman. 


SUBCOMMITTFi:    01!     HOISKIG    OF    THE    COMMIT  flE    m 
BANKING  AND  CURRH<CY 

Jan'.arv  15,  1971. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134ib)  of  the  Le£isla(-ve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following:  report 
sfiowing  tiie  Heme,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
rierson  employed  by  it  during  the  5month  period  from 
tuly  1  to  December  31.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authoiized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  emnloyee         Profession 


Total  pross 

salary  during 

6'month 

period 


Brent  B.  Barriers Assistant  clerk 

M.  Wendell  Belew,  Jr.. do.... _. 

Msrilyn  A.  Do;!ahue Miroiity  secretary 

Jane  Carey  [nger Secretaiy 

David  Click Counsel... 

Geoige  Gross do 

Eniiy  Hi|,htower Executive  ^ecielary... 

Mercer  L.  Jacl.ior Minority  start  member. 

Ravmoiid  K.  J.i.i  es Counsel 

Benjaniiii  B.  McKeaver do 

C'erald  R.  McMurray Staff  director 

W.inda  Jean  Raupach Secretary , 

Carolyn  Shemdy do 

Citheririe  M.  Smith Minority  secretary 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sullivan..  Assistant  cterk. 

Anthonv  Valanzaiio Minoiity  Cfjunsel 

Doris  M.  Young Assitiaut  cleik 


II.  55?.  79 

l,f5'.79 

6.143.10 

10.471.35 

18.  000.  GO 

18,  000. 00 

9.  594. 09 

15,701.87 

15,327.65 

17.288.22 

18. 000. 00 

7.672.59 

3.ooaoo 

6.143.10 
4.313.68 
16,893.54 
10.755.42 

Tola! 180.410.19 


Funi's  ^htiiorized  or  appropriated  for  comir.ittae 

expenuiiures J107.500.CO 

Amou  It  of  expenditures  previously  reported 166, 152.  * 8 

Amount  e jipaoded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 ,  1973 ISu.  922. 19 


Total  amount  expended  fioni  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1973 362.074.67 

B«iai-c«uiexpeuJed^ofD(!C.31,i973 45,425.33 

WRIGHT  PATWAtJ,  Cliairman. 


cor.-.  .  lITtE  CN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

January  15,  19;-!. 
To  the  Cierk  of  tl>e  Hotise: 

Tiia  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcomm.ttea,  pur- 
suant to  srr.tion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
fct  of  !04r,.  Public  Law  GOl.  7Slh  Congress,  approve"! 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
si'0*ipg  It.e  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  eacli 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1973.  inclusive  together  with  tot.jl 
funds  authorized  or  appropiialed  and  expended  by  it: 


Tot5l  Erc-5 

salary  durinr 

6  monti! 

Name  ff  employee         Piofession  period 


Standing  commiitee: 

Dorotiiy  Quarker 

Robcil  e.  Washir-gton. 

John  E.  Hogan 

Ruby  t.  M;rlin. 

Dariel  Martin 

Freeman. 
Ralph  Ulmcr 


J.iiiirsT.  Call.. 
Diile  r<i.itlyer  . . 
Jatqutline  Well: 
Maiid  L  Ouio 


Mary  B.Wyatt 

Dr.  A'. ill  D.  Loving. 

LimlaSnilt!)  


Cliel  of  staff  (P) 

Chief  counsel  (P) 

Minoiity  counsel  (P)  . 

Counsel  (P) 

Counsel.. 

Professional  staff 
member  minority 
(P). 

Stall  assistant  (C) 

do 

do 

OfTice  adiniiiistrator 

(f)- 
Slatf  assistant  (C)  to 

Aug.  31.1973. 
Sc'iulai  In  lesideuce 

(C),  education 

expert  from  Sept.  1. 

1973. 
Statt  assistant  (C) 


Totil 


liii>esiigative  committee: 

Manley.  LaVonne 

Wor-iham.  Wanda 

MIddleton,  Joan 

.Slultz,  Jean..  

IwDaiuels,  Lorraine  .. 

OeMaJo,  Grace 

Waltei  S.Susan. 

RichaidsOii,  Theodore. 

Winston,  Louise 

Hughes,  Wilbur 

(>antt  Joyce 


Seaetary... 

do 

do. 


.do-, 
.do., 
do.. 


Hilder.  Leonard 

Jones,  Diana  N 

Boyer.  Speiicei  H 

Hair.s.  Jac'iueliiie  E.. 
A.Hlerson,  Dorothy 


Parker.  Jane  E 

Chapp«lle,  Yvonne  R. 


tdoore,  Rebecca 


Hottnian,  l.'argaiel 


Clair,  Joseph 

Oibersteiit,  Michael. 
Depuy, Jacques 


do 

Clerk 

Receptionist 

I;  vestisa'or... 

Secretaiy  to  Aug.  31, 
1973. 

Rf  earch  a»sistant 
(minoiity). 

Secietary  fromStpL  1, 
1973. 

S|>ecial  assistant, 
(ehecllve  Sept.  1, 
1973.  terminated 
Dec  31,  1972). 

Clerk  (effective  Nov  1, 
1973.  leriniriated 
Dec  31,1973) 

Socretaiy  (efleciive 
rJov.  1,  1973), 
do ... 

Research  assistant 
(effective  Nov.  1, 
1973). 

Eutjommittee  consult- 
ant. Subcommittee 
on  Business,  Coni- 
nierce,  'ind 
Tjxaticn. 

Stbcoinniittee  re- 
search as-istact, 
Siibcouimittee  on 
B  jsmess.  Commerce, 
doo  Taxation. 

Subcommittee  counsel, 
Subcommuee  on 
Education. 

S.bcommiUee  reseanch 
assistant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

Sut>cammittee  counsel, 
Subcooimiitee  on 
Government 
OperSion.,. 


H8,0uO.C" 

18,0fl0.(.K) 

18, 000.  on 

13.714.79 
11,774.28 

8,142.00 


16  338.  3? 
12,738.12 
11,262,33 
10, 179.  37 

4.500.00 

7,500.00 


10.084.92 
1^.294.19 

7,1C6.97 
7,166.97 
7,166.97 
7,166.97 
6,143.10 
5,506.13 
5, 354. 82 
4, 863.  30 
4,863.30 
7.678.89 
1.916.60 

12,260.61 

3,279.96 

5,333.32 


l,306.St 


1, 746.10 

2  0?2.22 
2,500.00 


7.678.89 

5,119.23 

11,262.33 

1,535.79 

10,970.68 
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COMMITTEE  EMPIOVEES— Contimi«J 


Ndine  o(  cmployet         Profession 


Total  (TOSS 

Mitnr  during 

6inonth 

period 


Dafireille,  Ann,. Subcommittee  resMrc*)       $1,041.67 

assistant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Govern- 

ment  Operations 

(terminated 

Sept.  15, 1973). 
Pa    »!?,  Harif  V  J . .     .  StiN;ommittee  coiinsel.        10. 61'.  11 

Siibconimittee  on 

Jiiciic'j'y  Oe-^- 

r-ioa'ed  i<ov.  31, 

1973). 
Le?,HO:'.ard. Subco.T,n)i;ice  consult-         l.TC'S 

ant,  SutKommittee 

on  Judiciary. 
PuEfi,  Muriel.. Subcommittee researtrf)        1.0P6  25 

assistant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Judiciary 

(effecti.-e  Dec.  1, 

S-.-.aim,  Stephen Subcommittee  conjul-  8.702.73 

taut  Subcorr.f.iitlpe 

on  Re I'eniie  ai'd 

Finawal  AKairi. 
'I'osbaek,  Marji .  Suboommlttee  re-  3.  "•8?,  »" 

search  assistant. 

Subcommittee  o-. 

Revenue  and 

Finaricial  Aiiais. 
Kirre'iten,  JeseoH  0...  S!it>eommittee  om  11  ^1?.  M 

labor,  Sociat 

Services,  af'd  lie 

International 

Commonitj. 
Fleisc'ier,  Karei    .       Stibcommittee  re-  1,I8«.  !>8 

search  assistant. 

Subcommittee  o.i 

Labor,  Social 

Services,  and  tlie 

International 

Co^nmun'ty. 

Total  investigative 169,024.37 


Fun<)s  auttiorired  or  appropriated  lor  eommittea 


expenditures. 


J275. 000.  OO 


Amount  of  expenditures  pre  mOh?!;  re.- cried 77,991.  % 

Amount  expended  from  Jiil»'  1  to  Dec  31,  1973...  174,049.03 

Total  amouiit  expended  f'O'ti  Ja-^.  2  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 252.041.49 


BalaiHje  une«pe.Kled  as  of  Dec.  31, 1973 22,958.51 

CHAHLES  C.  iiiGGS,  JR.,  Cliairman. 


CO'.'MlTTfE     ON 


EOUCATiON     A'.O 
CO'*MITr<;E 


I'BOR  -ST,^fiDING 

Januatj  13,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur 
auant  to  aection  134(b>  of  the  Legislative  Reori^snization 
Act  ef  1946,  Public  Le«  601.  79th  Congreu,  approved 
Aufutt  2,  1946.  as  amended,  tubmitt  the  following  report 
shewinK  th*  name,  profaision.  and  total  aalary  of  each 
peno*  ampieyed  br  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jultr  1  to  Oaesmber  31.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorised  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profeiaiwi 


Total  fosi 

talary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Oor.ald  M.  Ba^er .  Chief  e^r1c  and  »1»,  000. 00 

assoeJata  counce! 

(frtMn  Itiiy  1  to 

Dec  31. 1973). 
Dor.iW  F.  Bererc Adminhtralivo  14, 284. 14 

assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  SI, 

1973). 
Louise  Maxienne  Research  director  IS,  000. 00 

Oargans.  ffrom  July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 1973). 
William  F.Gaul Associate  Keneral  18,000.00 

counsel  (from  Jul,'  1 

to  Dec.  31. 1973). 
Hartcell  D.  Reed,  Jr General  counsel  (from         18,000.00 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Benjamin  F.  Reevai Assistant  to  chairman         18,000.00 

and  assistant  derk 

(tr«M  My  1  to 

D6C.  31  1973) 
Austin  P.  Suniyin,  Jr .  . .  Legislftive  director  18, 000. 08 

(frDm  July  1  fa 

Dec.  31, 1973). 


Name  of  employee        Professio 


Icuise  M.  Wright Adminisfr*  ve 


Total  gross 

sa'ary  during 

6  month 

period 


Karisn  R.  W^-man 


Minotitv  Stciff: 
Robert  C.  Andringa 


assistant  Cirom 
July!  to  Dec.  31. 
1973). 
Special  asrjstant  to 
chairman  (from 
July  1  to  Pec.  31, 
1973), 


Minority  stifi  direr'or 
(from  JuH'  1  to 
Dec.  31.  I973>. 
Cliades  VV.  Radclifte.^.  Minority  co«i!<el 
(from  Jul}  1  Id 


Louise  W.  Fini;e... 


Dec.  31,  1973). 
Assistant  to  minoiit,' 
staff  direttor  (from 
July  I  to  Dee.  31, 
1973). 


515. 175. 62 


17,838.33 


18.000.00 


18,000.09 


8.880.93 


Funds  authorized  orappropriated for cfmmittee 

expendi'urei , Coiiti  ngent  fur)d 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  .        $198, 815. 36 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  81. 19/3.         ZOO,  179. 02 


Total  amount  expended  from 
Dec.  31,  1973 


■t- 


I.   1   to 


398,995.38 


Balance  une<pended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1973 Contingent  fund 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chalrnian. 


COiMMintEOiii  tOuCATION  AF<D  LllBOR -FULLCOMMITTFt 
li4V£STIGATING    STAFF 

January  15. 1974. 
To  !;•«  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  aboi/e  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  $ect»on  r-;4(b1  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  60i,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  81  amended,  submits  the  fallowing  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  aid  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  l>y  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973.  indasive,  together  with  total 
fundi  autlmri'ed  v  aporopriated  and  expended  bj  it: 


Name  of  ei^p!u..ee 


Prole&sioi 


Carole  J.  Ansr.elef  . 
Pctia  A.  Battle 

PMiicii  R.  Bo.vley... 


WiHiamH.  Cabl».._2^\ 

Kafherine  Kennedy 

Clarl<. 

Ronald  M.  Constine..... 


Total  gross 

salaiy  during 

6  month 

period 


tlijabeth  A.  Cornett. 


LeIiaT.  CornceH... 
Karen  Y.  Foley 


Katheiitie  Gaudette. . 
EricW.  Hai; 

Mirilyr,  LHs'jett... 

Kevin  J.  Jenriier 

Douglas  P.  Katcher... 
Siiirfe,  R.  Mifl; 


Assista.it  cjerti  (from 
July  1  to(Dec.31, 
1973). 

Assistant  derk 
(temporary)  (sum- 

„  mer)(lnom  Jul,  1 
to  July  Sand  Aug.  1 
to  Aug.  31.  1973). 

Ailminisirative  as- 
siMant  (from  Jul.'  1 
to  Dee.  31. 1973.». 

Counsel  (fiDm  July  1 
to  Dec.  31. 1973). 

Research  Ksistant 
(from  July  1  to  [>•" 
31, 1973J. 

Assistant  a«rl< 
(tern  porjry)  (sum- 
mer) (fr»m  July  1  to 
Aug.  6.  1973). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  Julv  1 
to  Dec.  31. 1973). 
do 

Assistant  Ciert! 
(temporary)  (sum- 
mer) (fr»m  July  1  to 
Aug.  14, 1973). 

Secretary  (from  July  1 
to  Nov.  30, 1973). 

A.-^sistant  de.k  dem- 
porary)<tfnm  Sept. 
17  to  Doe.  31,  1973). 

Assistant  deri; 
(lemporary)  (sum- 
mer) {lr»m  July  1  to 
Aug.  16.  1973). 

Ass  staiu  deik  (!em- 
t>orar.)<sjminei) 
(from  July  1  to 
Aug.  3!.  1973). 

Researdi  assistant 
(ffom  luly  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1973). 

Secretary  grom  July  1 
to  Ue^  31, 1973). 


%X  'jZ?.  26 
6:3.33 

6, 72''.  98 

13,003.14 
9.916.61 

600.00 
9.911.  0« 


?.  858.  34 
733.  33 


0,  S66. 78 

766.67 
1. 000.00 

4, 3(15. 90 
8,8S3.3< 


Name  of  employee        Profession 

Leivis  0.  Morris,  Jr Assistant  clerydem- 

porai  vjfsuramer) 
(from  July  1  tr  Sent 
4.1973). 

Michael  Lea  f%« Assistant  clerl;  (tem- 

poiarv)  (summer) 
(from  July  9  to 
Sept.  4, 1973). 

03mc1  S.  Putnam. Siaff  assistant  (lioni 

July  1  to  Dee.  31. 
1973). 

Timothy  T.  Reese..       ..   As'irta'^^'.  cle.';  (ho.  ■ 
Julv  1  to  Dec.  ji, 
1973). 

PeierSchott do  . 

W.  Thornton  Scott Assistant  cleii;  (tem- 
porary) ('uiamer) 
(from  Julv  1  to  Au< 
10,  197;,).' 

Michael  D.  Siierman .'(ssistaiM  Cleik  (terr,- 

i)Orary)fSuiii.i'ei> 
(from  July  I  lo 
Aug.  22, 1973), 

MaiyLShuler Secretary  (don.  J..lv  1 

to  Dec.  31, 1973). 

Jea'-.e  E.  Thomson Legislative  assistart 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31. 1973). 

Robert  H.  Van  Meier  III.  Assistant  clerK  (tem- 
porary) fsurniiier) 
(from  July  1  to 
Aug.  17,  19^3). 

Join  E.  Wjrren Researcii  assi.:t,i;.l 

f.ii-.ority; 
Kim  Allnger 


Total  gross 

sa'ary  during 

e-month 

period 


Edith  Carter  Baum... 

Mildred  Sue  Blumel.. 

Ciiriston'ier  T.  Cross. 


Susan  Connolly 

OeMarr. 
Janet  Craig 

Haddesheimer. 


Karer-  L.  Huester 

MaitiiiL.LaVor 

John  6.  Lee 

Jo  Anne  Pierson 


Silvia  J.  Rodrlguei.. 
John  Charles  Sheerlin 


Yvonne  Franklin 

Smith. 


Dorothy  L.SIrunk.... 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan. 


Secretary  (Ifon)  Julv  1 

to  Dec.  31.  1973). 
Minority  counsel  (from 

J.ilv  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Secretar;  (from  Jul.'  1 

toSept.  30, 1973). 
r/iinoritv  legislative 

a5socia'^<iroHi 

Julv  1  to  Dec.  31. 

19/3). 
Secielaiydfori  Julv  1 

to  Dec.  31. 1973).' 
Minority  reseaicii 

assistant  (Ironi 

Julv  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1973). 
r."i«oritvclBri;-t.pist 

(liorh  Julv  llo 

Au?.  31, 1973). 
Minority  leg! slatii.e 

associate  (Iron. 

July  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1973). 
■■'iiiority  research 

assistant  (I  roiii 

Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 

do . 

f.liooritv  counsel  lor 

labor  (Irom  Julv  1 

to  Dec.  31.  1973). 
Minority  Isgislltiva 

associate  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 
.  Minority  secretary 

(from  Sept.  1  to 

Dec.  31, 1973). 


$1,066.67 
93.1.34 

5.  516. 01 

<.  U.8.7 
4,197.30 

866. 67 

8,  073.  57 
10,842.93 

783. 33 

6, 143. 10 
4, 500. 09 
15,541.66 

2,200.93 

17,  :.37.r.o 

4.  87:..  OS 
1, 750. 00 

1,200.00 
13.529.32 

1.  118.  G? 

4, 90:..  16 

6  010.7! 
18  Ot'd.UO 

10,  1j2.37 

7,  042. 0? 
3.901.41 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  eommittee 
expenditures $720,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  preyiourly  reported... 
Amount  expended  (rom  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1973. 


217,699.63 
254,491.67 


Total  aTiOjr.i  expended  !roni  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31.     472, 161.  30 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1973 247,838. 76 

CARL  0.  PiUKlfiS,  Chairman, 


Ge-JtfiAL  SUBCOM'-MTTFE  ON  EDUCATION,  HO.  1 

January  15, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  ' 

Ttie  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  I34tb)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiiation 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79tli  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  professien,  and  total  salary  of  each 
porson  emplo.ved  by  it  during  the  6'month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  aporopriated  and  expended  by  il- 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Name  of  enr,ployee         Profession 

Fydie  Gaskins Special  assistant  (tioni 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 
1973). 

John  F.  Jennings (Counsel  (Irom  July  1 

to  Dec.  31. 1973). 

Toni  L  Painter Secretary  (from  Julj  1 

to  Dec.  31,1973). 

I. an  Swift Legislative  assistant 

(liom  July  1  lo 
Dec.  31,  1973). 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profeuioo 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


$S,  365.  34 


18,000.00 


Barbara  A,  Oinusor. 

fdrienne  Fields 

xatrn  L.  Heck. 


3,583.47      Robert  E.  Vagley. 

10,700. « 


Secretary  (from  Julv  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 
Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1973). 
Assistant  cler^^  (from 

Julv  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1973). 
Director  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 


S3  8t.7. 95 

9  419,16 

630.00 


17,  593.  74 


I  iinds  authorized  or  appropiiateu  tor  committee 
expenditures .  .   $90,000.00 

,'  mount  of  expendiiuies  pieviously  repoiled 33,  268. 13 

■•■mount  expended  Ironi  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973 43,856.06 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1973.... 77,123.19 

Balance  unexpeniied  as  o(  Dec.  31. 1973 12,876.81 

CARL  D.  PCRKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOWMITTEC  Oli  LABOR,  ;.0.  7 
(Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr,,  Chaiiniaii) 

Jiinu,iry  15,  19/1. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  corrmittee  or  subcomn:ittec.  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Rearganivation 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1948,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  v*ith  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $90,000^0 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 32, 993.  32 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1973 33,  414.  41 

T'otal  amount  expended  fiom  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1973 _    66,407.73 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1973  23. 592. 27 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


Name  of  employee 


Piofession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


$9,409.11 
577.77 


500. 00 

3,  594. 85 

5  119.23 

128.33 

13,725.23 

2. 666. 68 

541.67 

1,000.00 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  4 

(Representslive  Dominic!,  V.  Daniels,  Chairman) 

January  15,  1974. 
To  tHp  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
sunt  to  section  i34'b)  of  the  Le£is'3tive  Re(^rfan:zation 
Act  of  194^.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approver! 
M'gust  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  foliowmf  report 
■nowint'  tlie  name,  profession,  and  total  saljry  of  each 
piiison  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
);,ly  1  to  December  31.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  totil 
funds  authorized  or  appropiiatcd  and  expended  by  it: 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont..  Clerk  (Irom  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1973), 
A.  Jefferson  Dodds A?si,:t3nt  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug.  10, 

1973). 
J,)mes  EJward  Fox Assistant  clerk  Oram 

July  1  to  July  31, 

1973). 
Donald  J.  Kaniewski Research  assistant 

(frcm  July  1  to  Dec 

31,1973). 
Cheryl  G.  Matcho.. I Secretary  (irom  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 
Richard  A.  IHillner AiSistant  clerl.  (Irom 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Fobert  E.  Moss Counsel  (from  Jul,  1 

to  Dec.  31.  1973). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  couirel  (fiom 

Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Kichard  Shaffer R.:search  assistant 

(from  July  1  to  July 

31,  1973). 
Timothy  F.  Y/ulinger Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  July  31, 

1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  - ----  $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expemlilures  previously  reported 39,  716. 16 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Doc  31  1973 39,664.39 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jjn.  3  to  Dec  31  1973.    79,  380. 55 

Balaace  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31,1973 .  .     10,619.45 

CARL  D,  PLRKINS,  Qiairman. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Joseph  D.  Alviana Associate  counsel 

(from  Sept.  1  to 

Dec,  31,1973). 
Lcretta  A.  Bo-.ven Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Sept.  30.  1973). 
Alexandra  J.  KisKi R.  search  st^H  assistant 

(irom  July  1  to 


Daniel  H.  Krivit. 

Liura  Stanton  Wynian 


Dec.  31, 1973). 

Cijun  .el  (from  July  1 
tc  Dec.  31,  1973). 

Research  assistant 
(from  July  1  lo 
July  31  and  Oct.  1 
tu  Dec.  31,  1973). 


$5,178.89 

4,025.01 
6,655.02 

16.074.45 
3,003.74 


Funds  authorized  or  appropiiated  for  committee 
expenditures.- - $90,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previou.slv  reported... 
.Amount  exiiended  Irom  July  I  tu  Dec.  31, 1973. 


35,570.63 
35,564.94 


GEWtRAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON    LABOR,   KG    3 

(Re))resentative  Joiin  H   Dent,  C.iairmar,) 

Janu.^iy  15,  1973, 

To  the  Clerk  oi  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  si,bcamni,ttee.  pjr 
S'anl  to  section  134fb)  of  the  Ler;isUt|..e  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Conj-'ess.  approved 
A.ugust  2,  194.0,  as  amended,  submits  the  fullmina  report 
siiowing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salaiy  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  duting  the  6-nonth  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  toi;etl,er  with  to'<jl 
funds  autliorized  or  apDiopnatcJ  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 

Jack  G.  Duncan Counsel  (from  July  1 

to  Dec,  31,  1973). 

Eleanor  M.  Finver Secretary  (from  Julv  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1973). 

J.iines  Harvey ,   Deouty  assistant 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec  31,  1973). 


f.ame  of  emplrye 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

5- month 

period 


F-ederick  V. 
Mulhauser. 

Christine  M.  Orth     . 
Gl.idys  Marie  Vi^alker 


Research  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  31.  1973). 

..  Staff  assistani  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1973). 

..  Si  cretary  (from  July 
to  Dec  31,  1973). 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  lo  Dec.  31, 
1573 71,135.57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1973 18, 864. 43 

CARL  D.  PERKINS, Chairman. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures. - , 

A.uount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1973. 


♦3, 760. 00 


653. 01 


5, 351.  40 


$90,000.00 


41,  449. 06 
34,992.68 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 76,441.74 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1973 13,558  26 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOIltlMITTEE  ON  EOUCATIOU,  NO.  6 

(Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Chairman) 

January  15, 1974. 
1.^  ti.e  ric't  of  tt,(.  House; 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pif 
sjant  to  section  134:b1  of  the  Legislative  Reorgamzation 
A-,t  of  194G  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
^.tiowirs  tne  nan:e,  profession.  ar>d  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  tt)e  €  month  period  from 
July  1  to  Deeemtier  31.  1973.  inclusive,  togettier  with  Ictsl 
funds  autt)orize<l  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTLL  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  5 

(Representative  John  Brademas.  Chairman) 

January  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  li4(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  t^-e  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  Decemlier  31,  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  e>pem)ed  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

G  month 

period 


Rosanne  Aceto Assistant  derk  (Irom  $4,359.75 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Allred  Carl  Franklin Counsel  (from  July  1  11,410.65 

to  Dee.  31,1973). 
James  B.  Harrison Staff  director  (dum  15,124.50 

Julv  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Bernard  M.  Murphy,  Jr. .  Pdsoarch  assistant  1. 039. 99 

(from  Julv  1  to 

Sept.  12,  1973), 
Cli:or3  Helen  Tee!? Clerk  (from  Julv  1  to  6,  781. »T 

Dec.  31,  1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appronrialed  for  comnJitee 
expenditures $90,  COO.  C J 


Amount  of  exrenditures  previously  reported. .. 
Aiiouit  exptndeJ  Irom  July  1  to  De^.  31, 1973. 


36, 790. 4-1 

41,4:3   :» 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec,  31, 
1973 78.223.5; 

&)l«iice^unek|>e>uieii  as  «1  Dec.  31, 1973.... U,77&.s< 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairmin 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES,  NO.  7 

(Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkius,  Chairman) 

January  15,  IS7: 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  atiove  mentioned  committee  or  subcomm'ffe  p^,- 
suonl  io  section  134(b)  of  the  Lenslative  Reorf 3n..'a':c1 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  app  c.ed 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  followine  lepoit 
shewing  the  Rame,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  e.<-.lt 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  f.or.i 
July  I  to  Decemlier  31.  1973  inclusive,  together  w.tn  tc:al 
furds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  (TosS 

salary  duhr  j 

6-inontll 

period 


$15,357.75 
4,  095.  42 
2.175,00 


•illiam  J,  Beckham,  Jr. .  Director  (from  July  I         $15,  275. 91 

J  to  Dec.  31,  1973). 
Patricia  S.  Fleming Reseaith  assistant  5  392.51 

(from  July  1  to  Nov. 
6.  1973). 
Susan  Durkee  Grayson. .  Special  assistant  (tiom         8.  lOS,  67 
July  1  to  Dec,  31, 
1973). 


I 
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COMMIHEE  EMW-OVEES— Continued 


Nams  of  employe*         Piofeison 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

Smontli 

period 


f.'..'7  F.  Higginbotham. 

r,-.o'e  M.  Schanjer 

tli.Mbei'i  Heivit*.  Ro;?. 


Staff  as?'^tar.|  (from 

Nov.  1  to  Dec  31, 

1973). 
C'etk  (trom  Julv  1  l& 

Oec.  31,  197i>. 
Raceptiooii!  (frO'ii 

July  31,  1973). 


S2,737.50 

5.016.36 
39r..  00 


Funds  authorized  or  apjMOf'ia'sd  (or  con.nmtee 
e«p*nditurej _ J90, 000.  Od 

/I mount  ot  enpenditufes  pre^'iouslv  reoorted 33.605.95 

Arrount  expended  from  July  1  to  Upc.  31,1973....    41.  248. 08 

Tu'jl  amount  exp«rid«d  f'Orr.  la's.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
19/3 74,854.03 

P.jkii'ce  unc.perded  b'  o'  Dec.  31,  19^: 15,145.97 

CXRL  0.  PtRKI.'iS,  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTV;    ()■;   .^GK'CHLTHnAL  LABOR,  '(0    5 

(Refire<,eii'.i''"  *  H'lm  O.  Ford,  f  hsirmani 

January  II.  19;  i. 
To  ths  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  ■faove-nMntioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur 
suant  tu  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  LiM  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  smeiHled,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  Smonth  period  from 
July  1  to  Decefflbef  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  iuthorued  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Virginia  E.  Anstead Secretar>  (fioin  Pec.  1 

to  Oec.  31,  1973). 
f.leredith  P.  Branson Clerl((lrom  July  1  to 

Aug.  31, 1973). 
Pc.  P.  0>:on Researcli  aid  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  3i, 

1973). 
fi''cr.:.e!  J,  Ferell      ..  .  S.'CCial  asS'Ot.mt  (f'wr. 

Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31  and 

Dec  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Thomas  R.  Jollv CounsBi  (Iro;^  Jul>  1 

loDec.  ;ii.  19?:.). 


Patricia  R.  Morse. 
Oa'-.;B(H.  Poiiitt.. 

Susa?.  H.  Poll'!'... 

Jill  M.  Zcrack... 


Clerk  (from  Jul;  1  to 

Oec.  31.  1973). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jul,  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973). 
Assistant  derk  (frooi 

Uov.  1  to  (iOK.  15, 

1973). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1973). 


$1. 
2. 

i, 

2, 

13, 

7 
5 


000.00 
833.  34 
68".  19 

0(1(1. 00 

615.41 

, 356. 97 
,  C19.  89 

158.  34 

.  083.  34 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  commjt'ee 

expenditures -.--  $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  pre/iotisl/  reported 32, 315. 02 

Amount  expended  from  July  I  to  Oec.  31, 1973. . .  41, 546. 70 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 - 73, 86].  72 

B;ivi«  i.ne^pfi'f'?'!  »'  c'  Oec.  'i\,  1973 16,138.28 

CA«L  D.  PERKiitS,  Cliairmsn. 


TASiv   FORCE  Oti   WfLFrtRE  AtlD  PEKSIO.'J   PLAi.f,,  1,C.  9 
GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  O'J  LABOR 

(Represe^  uit'vj  'ot.    H   Dc  ;,  Chairman) 

January  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ibov*-<nentianed  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  o(  1946.  Public  La«  601.  79tti  Congreu,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  ts  •mended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  tho  MUM,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  Mcti 
porsM  oMployvd  liy  It  dwinc  ttw  6-iM«tli  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973.  Inclusive,  togetber  with  total 
funiti  au^iorized  n  •4kpfopriited  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Vance  J.  Anc'erson. 
Kathleen  Beri:h... 


Pj'riceC.  Co'^'erto.n.. 
Suzaixie  Hays 

L«C"'3r(l  T.  Kelley 

RuSiell  J.  W-.f-'e^ 

Rob"i  Rcrd 

Fraoces  M.  Turk 


Counsel  (from  July  1         Ji3, 821. 99 

to  Dec  31,  1973). 
Stenographef  (from  1,714.36 

Oct.  1  toOtc.31. 

1973). 
Clerk-tvpi;t{from  1.1?0.00 

July  1  to  Sept.  14. 

1973).       I 
Stail  assislaf  t  (from  4,r.^i.8S 

July  1  to  |ec  31, 

1973). 
Assistant  cl*k  (from  4.3.33 

July  1  to  «;>g.  10, 

1973). 
Actuary  andiminority  14,  jjj.  88 

legislative  associate 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec  31, 1>73). 
Ci'inority  secfetari'  4. 501. 92 

(from  Jul*  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1873). 
Clerk  (fro.Ti  July  1  to  6.6:-5.02 

Oec.  31.  l»73). 


t;inds  authorized  or  appropriated  foe  committee 
expei.d.tures 1 $220,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reaorlcri 54.276.  51 

Amount  expeuoed  Ifcm  July  I  to  Dec.fcl,  1973...      S3. 361. 65 

ToUil  amount  expended  from  Jan.  Ito  Oec.  31, 
19"3 .T 107.638.16 


Bjis.'ce  u  .expended  as  of  Oec.  31, 
CARL 


973 112,361.81 

.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


COiVlfHITTEE  Ofi  FORElQN  AFFAIRS 

January  10,  1971. 

To  f-e  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  aliove  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani^at'on 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  ConsreiS,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  suhmits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profeuion,  ano  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  fro.n 
July  1  to  Deceml)er  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  a«d  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


fiflarian  A  Czamecki Chief  of  staff .. 

Albert  C.  f .  Westphal...  Staff  consultant 

Harry  C.  Cromer do.. 

Everett  E.  Berman do.. 

John  J.  Brao),  Jr do.. 

John  H.  Sultwan do.. 

Robert  K.  Bo,er do 

Joiin  Cnapm.ir.  Chester 
Peter  A.  Abbninese. . 

le.vlsGulid'. 

Santord  T.  RainA'ater.. 


do 

do 


George  R.  Be'des  .- 

Robert  B.  Boettcher. 
Goler  T.  Bincher.... 
R.  Michael  Finiey. 


..--do.... 
Legal  consiitant 

(effectivMC 

1973). 
Subcommittee  staff 

consuUaii. 
..-.do........ 

-  ..do.... 

do. 


^ 


Clifford  P.  Hackett do. 

C!ia:le«  S.  Levy Subcommitte  staff 

consultatH  (termi- 
nated Seat  30, 
1973). 

Michael  ,M.  Van  Ousen...  Subcommittee  stall 
consultant 

Thomas  R.  Kennedy. do  .  

Geo'ge  H.  Ingram  IV Scibcoinniittee  staff 

consultant  (effective 
Oct.  1,  1973). 

Hele-i  C.  Ma'tas Senior  staff  assistant.  . 

Mary  Louise  CBfieri Staff  assistant 

Paula  L.  Peik do 

Ray  Sparks do 

Thelma  H.  Shirkey do 

Arle.ie  M.  Atwater do 

Shirlev  A.  McVlanus do,.- 

Be'iiSde'te  t*.  Jenkins. .  Staff  assistant  (termi- 
minated  Nov.  17, 
1973). 

Donna  Gail  Wvnn do 

Jalayna  R.  Bruce do.... 

Jeanne  W.  Salvia do.... 

Karen  J.  Patterson do..., 

Josephine  R.  (Weber do.... 

Diane  Lyn  Mie:e! de..., 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Nancy  K.  Stout.. 
Joa.i  C.  Sulliyan. 
Elleii  B.  Pinnes.. 


Andrew  B.  Vanyo... 

Robert  A.  Stoner 

Dorrt  Sims 


7te.f3C.  Yatron 


Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Sept  2,  1973). 

S'dff  assistant  (effec- 
tive hov.  15,  1973). 

Staff  assist.nnt  (effec- 
tive Oec.  3,  1973>. 

Clerical  assistant 

do - 

Special  assistan'  (te- 
minateti  Aug,  17, 
1973). 

Special  as;istan!  (ter- 
minated Aug.  21. 
1973). 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 

3.1130.3 

1,469.44 
622.22 

5  451.27 

4.  776. 96 
i,l.t44.  45 

J.  200.0! 


Funds  atittiorized  or  appropriate!  for  coirr-.lltee 

expenditures __ J607, 500.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 231,  415.  71 

Arr.ouiit  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1973...  245.  569.60 

Total  amouhl  expended  Ira.r,  J:,.i.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 __ 476,985.31 

6iilaiKeunex;ier,rled  as  of  Dec.  31,  197} 130,514.69 

THOiviAS  E.  WOKGA'),  Chairma.,. 


COMMITTEE  Ofl  GOVERri-MEriT 


OPERATIONS 
January  IS,  1974. 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  house: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittpp.  pur- 
suant to  section  134'b)  or  the  Legislative  Reorgan.zation 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  nar^e.  profession,  and  total  sa'ary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  tlie  8-month  period  fro.-ti 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973.  indusive,  together  with  tot.il 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


$18, 000. 00 
IB.  000. 00 
18,000.00 
16,078.23 
14,847.21 
14,847.21 
12.798.12 
11,763.87 
13,  628. 16 
13,  90b.  32 
1,000.00 


14.196.03 

14.196.03 
14,196.03 
12,798.12 
14,196.03 
6, 249. 99 


12,798.12 

13,  70S.  79 
5,500.44 


13,  292. 94 
11,862.51 
9,875.22 
10,361.65 
6.  707.  72 
6,  446. 76 
7,381.92 
4,911.49 


5,  449. 17 
5. 520. 48 
5, 824. 13 
5.185.90 
$5. 169.  23 
4.247.78 


Expenses  July  1,  1973, 
througli  Dec.  31, 
1973: 

Full  comrriittee 

Special  investigative 
staff. 

Logislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations 
Subcommittee. 

Government  Activities 
SiitKonimittee. 

Iiitergoueriimenlal 
Relations  Subcom- 
rnitlee. 

CoiiServation  and 
iialural  Resources 
Subconmiitlee. 

Foieign  Operations 
,T'd  Governmer  t 
Inlormation  Sub- 
cun;niiitee. 

Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee. 

Total... 


Standing  Comniittee 
(Hon.  Chet  Holifield, 
Chairman): 

Herbert  Roback 

Elmer  W.  Henderson, 
r.'iles  Q.  Romney 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin 

DC'Ipres  L.  Fel'Ootto.- 
Aon  E.  McLachlan... 
Catherines.  Cash...- 

Msrilvn  F.  Jarvis 

Lilian  M.  Phillips 

John  Ph.lip  Carlson.. 
Warren  B.  Buhler,... 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  montn 

period 


>!  2.  808.51 

64. 085.  :;v 

36,  280.  38 


83.  040.  44 
67,359.21 

6"".  179.3! 

74,174.51 


Staff  diiecter. 
General  counsel. 
Counsel-admisistr; 

tor. 
Associate  counsel. 

Staff  member 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Clara  Katlierir-« 
Arr^-iSiroiig. 


Minority  couniel 

Minority  proftsslBflal 

staff  membor. 
Minority  research 

assistant. 


18, 000. 00 
18.000.00 

18,000.00 

14,077.9:. 
9, 944.  2> 
9,638.52 
8, 666. 76 
8,549.04 
7, 858. 86 
18,000.00 
12,798.12 

8. 870. 40 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

Mlary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Standing  Committee 
(Hon.  Chet  Holi- 
field, Chairman): 
Expenses 


$12,808.51 


Tout 12,808.51 


Snecid  investigative 
staff  (Hon,  Chet 
Holifield.  Chair- 
man): 

Stephen  M.  Daniels... 

Richard  L. 
Thompson, 

Lawrence  T.  Graham.. 

James  L.  Wclnerney... 


Sheila  G. 

Nathanson. 
Karen  L.  Taubcr... 
Eileen  W.  Theim... 

Ralph  T.  Doty 

Paul  N.  Nelson 

Robert  F.  Carniody. 


Minori^y  staff  member. 
do 

Minority  staff  member 
(from  July  9,  1973). 

Minority  staff  member 
(from  SepL  24, 
1973). 

Minority  sexrelary 


do..-. 

Staff  member 

Clerical  staff 

do... 

Minority  staff  member 
(through  Sept.  1, 
1973). 


9,  ^80. 00 
9,730.00 

9,  355. 46 

5,  346.  G2 

4,926.64 

4, 709. 73 
6.727.98 
5, 086. 95 
4,  305. 90 
4. 066. 67 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Infor- 
mation Subcom- 
mittee (Hon. 
Williams. 
MoorhesrI, 
Chairman): 
William  G.  Philliiia 

florman  G.  Cornish 

■     Harol.J  F.  Whittington. 

L.  Jsmes  Kronfeld 

Martha  M.  Doty 

Nancy  E.  Wenz'el 

/^Imeda  J.  Harley 

Expenses 

Tol,il 


Subcommittee  c'c'i 

diiector. 
Deputy  subcomniit'.t. 

staff  director. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Secretary  (from 

Nov.  1,  1973). 
Secretary  (thiough 

Oct  31.  1973). 


J17,  362. i\ 

17,352.41 

13,542.81 

12.798.12 
5.887.14 
1.416.66 

2,806.15 

3,298.81 

74, 474. 51 


Total - 64,085.35 

Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  Sub- 
committee (Hon. 
Chet  HoliOeld, 
Chairman): 

Charles  Goodwin  -. 

Michael  T.  McGinn. 

Catherine  L. 
Koeberlein. 

Mery  Etta  Haga 

Wanda  C.  Johnson. 


Leg.?!      and      Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee  (Hon.  Wm,    J. 
Randall,  Chairman): 
Erskine  Stewart 

William  G.  Lawrence.. 
WdrxJa  J.  R.;if 


D.  Fave  Ta'.lor 

Eleanor  M.  Vanyo 

Jeremiah  S.  Buckley. 


Wichael  A.  Vorhaus.. 


Expenses. 
Total. 


Subcommittee  counsel. 

Defense  analyst 

Research  assistant 

Clerk-stenogripher 

Clerk-stenographer 

(from  Oct,  21.  1973). 
Clerical  stafi  (Irom 

Sept.  5, 1973). 


Government  Activities 

Subcommittee 

(Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman): 

William  M.  Jones Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
William  H.  Counsel 

Copenhaver. 

C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst.. . 

lynne  Higginbotham..  Clerti-stenographer. 

Kathryn  J.  Ruksenos..  Secretary 

Expenses 


S,  040. 00 
8,  702. 73 
9,102.84 

5,678.43 
2,139.06 

1,737.55 

879.77 

36,280.38 


15,070.68 
14,333.88 

11,808.45 
7, 898. 85 
4.351.35 

29. 577. 23 


Expenses. 
Total. 


Subcommittee  staff  di- 
rector. 

Associate  counsel 

Professional  staff  metn- 
ber  (from  Sept.  10, 
1973). 

Clerk 

Secretary.. 

Assistant  counsel 
(thorugh  July  15. 
1973). 


Special  Studies  sub- 
committee, (Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicrs, 
Chairman): 
Joseph  C,  Lu:.ian 

Jacob  iJ.  Wasserman. 
DeaiiS.  Kali. as 

James  L.  Gyory. 

Geialdiiie  A. 

Fitzgerald. 

Wileen  0.  Woore 


Subcomn,i,l-:e 

director. 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Investigator 

Secretary 


taf 


Expenses. 
Total. 


Clerk  (through  Aug.  31, 
1973). 


14,333.88 

10,238.52 
6,405.18 


5.837.14 

5.119.23 

789.82 


3,749.38 
46, 523. 15 


14,  333. 88 

16,220.73 
10, 238. 52 

9,214.65 
4,812.09 

1,825.00 

9,742.73 

66,387.60 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  comm'f  ee 
expenditures,  H.  Res  277-93d  Congress $1,219,700,00 


Total - 83,040.44 


I  niergovern  mental 
Relations  Subcom- 
mittee (Hon.  L  H. 
Fountain. 
Chairman): 

James  R.  Naughtcn.. 

DelphisC.  Go|.]!)e-g., 

eilbert  S. 

Goldhammer. 
Gary  E.  Bombardier.. 


Pameli  R.  HorjTan. 
Margaret  M. 

Goldhammer. 
Expenses 


Amountof  expenditures  previ.iu sly  reported 

I  July  •  ■    - 


_-      >>mounl  expended  from  July  Ito  Oec  31, 1973... 


436.  879. 70 
518.138.46 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Consultant 


Professional  staff 
member  (from 
July  2.  1973). 

Clerk-stenographer. 

Secretary 


17.  362.  41 
17,362.41 

11.  4%.  09 

9,164.65 


5  678.43 
4, 766. 25 

1,528.97 


Total 67,359.21 


Conservation  and 

Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee 

(Hon.  Henry  S. 

Reuss,  Chairman); 

Phineas  Indritz Counsel 17.362.41 

Oaul  B.  Finnegan Associate  counsel 15,067.98 

DavidH.  Baris Legal  assistant 8.605.73 

Hobert  J.  Hellnian Staff  analyst  (from  3, 150. 01 

Oct.  10, 1973). 

Josephine  Scheiber Research  analyst 9,082.65 

R'jth  M,  Wallick Stenographer 6,948.78 

Frances  B.  Lee... do 4,984.83 

Expenses 1.975.92 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  durinr 

6  montii 

period 


Ralph  Murphy. 


Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 

Mary  F.  Siolle Assistant  clerk 

Evelyn  H.  Vdlson Off.ce  manager 

Robert  Anton Assistant  legil  counsel. 

Charlene  Bnmmer Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 

V.  Tomlinson  Assistant  cteik 

Youngblood. 

Joli anna  Lucas do 

M.  Lynn  Hayes Assistant  clerk 

(ininorltv). 

David  Carlton Clerk,  Police 

Subcommittee. 

Sebastian  Tom Clerk,  E.  &  M. 

Subcomniitlee. 

Judith  Simmons Clerk,  Accounts 

Subcommittee. 

Gurney  Jaynes Assistant  clerk 

Shiriey  Harris Oo 

Joseph  Ventura Clerk,  Personnel  Sjb- 

committee. 

John  Boos Clerk,  Library  and 

Memorials  Subcciii- 
mittee. 

EricHonich Cierk,  Elections  Sub- 
committee. 

Cynthia  Cortese. Assistant  derk 

Margaret  Dinneen .do 

Pamela  Bussen Assistant  clerk.  Per- 
sonnel Subcommit- 

Barbara  Gialmo Assistant  clerk,  E.  & 

M  Subeon.mittee. 

Vicki  Moser Assistant  derk 

William  Sudoyy Clerk,  Printing  Sub- 
committee. 

Thomas  Pappas Clerk,  Accounts  Sub- 

commitlee. 

Ronald  Merenbach Assistant  clerk 

Cathy  McMjstet Assistant  clerk.  Police 

Subcommitlee. 

OHievia  Frasier Assistant  clerk 

John  Ford Assistant  cleik.  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Robert  Byrd Assistant  clerk 

Paul  DILorenzo ..do 

John  Maxwell Intern 

James  Burnes Assistant  clerk 

Richard  Oleszewsi^l Clerk,  Elections  Sub- 
committee. 

Edgar  Russell Clerk,  Contracts  Sub- 
committee, 

Elizabeth  Ray Assistant  clerK  Police 

Subcommittee. 

Linda  Rogers do 

William  Phill.ps _.  Assistant  clerk 

Candis  Whitley .do 

Sharon  Kite do 


Total. 


67, 179. 31 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1973 955.018.16 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Oec.  31, 1973 264, 681. 84 

CHET  HOLIFIELD,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

January  29,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  opproprlated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employes        Profession  period 


JohnT.  Wall^er Staff  director. $18,000.00 

Frank  B.  Ryan Director,  information  18,000.00 

systems. 

Roberto.  Gray Chief  auditor 17,819.34 

John  Warren  McGarry...  Attorney 3,000.00 

John  Blair Assistant  to  the  staff  14,763.87 

director. 

Falph  Smit.') liflinority  clerk 18,000.00 


$13,455.95 

8,073.57 
8, 073.  57 
7,678.89 
2,383.31 

5. 357. 30 

6,  458.  85 
3,156.17 

1,245.63  I 

8,  546. 77  I 

4,966.23 

8,  446.  77 
5,426.M 
9,726.1.; 

11,250.36 


1,600.00 

4,521.'^". 

866.67 

4,654.89 


4,963.30 

5,  382.  39 

10,  £00. 00 

9,982.03 

6, 450. 27 
375. 00 

2,314.35 
1,842.93 

500.  CO 
1,000.00 

509.19 
3,559.62 
4,317.17 

1,11!.  11 

767.  521 

3,176.3* 

2,235.26 

7S0.  fl:) 

833.33 


Frjpds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  coiiimittee  j 

expendti.-ues $450,000.0(1 


Amount  ct  expenditures  nreviously  reported 174, 751. 6i 

A.niount  expended  fioin  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973...  144,  765.  SI 

To'sl  amount  expended  from  Jan,  1  to  Dec,  31 

1973 319,547.46 


Balance  unexpended  as  o!  Oec.  31. 1973 130,452.  s4 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chaitman 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS,  HOUSE  AD.Vl|filSTRATIO;) 

January  29, 1974. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  p.jr- 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reoij-in'zal.oT 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  501,  79th  Congress,  appru.c  1 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  irp-,  t 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  cmi 
person  employed  by  it  during  th«  E-montb  period  fro  i 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  to:,^! 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  g'n'^ 

salary  dur.i  ^ 

6  montn 

Name  of  employee         PiofessioB  peri.-J 


Noah  St  Clair Senior  systems  pro-  $9,448.21 

gramer. 

Timothy  Gunter Piognmer 6,  309.41 

David  Brazeal Systems  analyst. 8,539.95 

Pauls  B.  Weirather Receptionist/sacretary..  1,021.51 

William  Hill Junior  systems  analyst.  9,632.11 

Benjamin  Candler P.og:amcr  analyst 7,841.72 
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Fehmarij  13,  1974, 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Httat  •<  •mployM         Prefestioa 


T*tal  gron 
nlarr  during 

feriod 


Name  of  employee         Prefes^ioe 


Total  groii 

falary  during 

6  month 

period 


person  erpp'iyw!  br  il  during  tlie  6-month  period  from 
July  I  ta  0  Beam  tier  31.  1973.  iodusive,  togethef  mtii  tolal 
funds  autliofized  or  appropriated  and  e^^P^ndsd  by  it: 


AfttoHMttt  GautWar Cooavocations  tefmi- 

mt  apcnior. 

Hobsrt  »»«<nmi Cowprter  eperator 

o'.iMft  RUkinson S»«iof  iolormation 

system  tpeci.ilirt 
Cfrtis  Werrick Junior  project 

nuiager. 

Vcrnee  i.  Walters    PnnrameraPjtvrt^ 

F.urcnce  0.  Franklin Coouimnicatlcn:  termi- 

njl  Ofieutor. 
Ivnn  Alcock Systaia  fedora  ^pe- 

ciansts  (junior). 

Jff5ep1)  Wagliardo Praiact  manager 

QuflM  Graham Oapirty  director 

EcJmondS.  Mesko Unroation  systpms 

ipei:iilirt. 
Dwighmaehler Junior  information 

systaiu  specialist. 

Cerald  Barnes Ca«i>«t»f  operator 

VMIiaa  CfMman CaaifUtM' airstems  an- 

ai^«t. 

Don  Anderson SystMi  factors  analyt. 

im>uifwK«n Pf«traeMr_ 

Anne  Wifhtman da.. 

Mark  tooczewski Man 

rteniBia  Toting Juniorf  reject  manager. 

Tlminl  Hawk CBtinwications  con- 

trai  caerdinator. 
Rsbsft  Cohsfl Informalion  systems 

aMcialist. 

JohnT.  Heed SMiar  qrttems  analyst. 

BmIMm  WasMiiiton Oib  jtwjpantion  spe- 

Howardtflep Ita««iaf^andards 

■ao  Maiiatlofl  group. 
Ada  Taylor fntmdUm  control  ce- 

JaiM  •bnderUch Syilaat  aragramef — 

Fdward  R.  Mills latwatiBn  systems 

WaitMJ.  Ward Maaaaar.  data  proces- 

Barbara  Burda Sewariata  prepara- 

tiaa  ipadalisL 

DmM  (-  Robinson Systeai  factors  spe- 

ciaiM. 

RakartKkrios Saaiar  ^ratams  analyst. 

MktMl  Fratier Praraaiar_ 

Frank  tobertson OMliMb«ad 

SMdaa  Crosberi MaaagaaMat  assistant. 

Stephen  Stofko Haaaaar-committee 

aaaHcalian  s, 
Patricia  CostJow CaaMsaafcations  con- 
trol coordinator. 

Carol  Hck  Meyer Caaaaaakations  ter- 

miaal  operator. 
MardM  Maddefl.. Systaao  factors  spe- 
cialist junior. 

rrsfrti  Byrtl Swilw  ujinputei  appf- 

atar. 

DUoa  tea  Tadi^kas Junior  Si'stems  pre- 

gramer. 

(MarisGMtora Oati  araMntiM  i#e- 

daliat 

KaMif  Aacatt Systems  factors  spe- 

CMfisL 

Mary  ■.  Caaroy Senior  Production 

specialist. 

WaiHiaCMase CoainaiMcabont 

terminal  operator. 

Robert  W.  Garrett Information  systems 

specialisL 

fOargaret  Hyland Secretart - 

Steve  Waaaiaa. CaaHauacaNea 

terminal  operltor. 

ElmarWMH<« Computer  operator 

Linda  Hall. Receptionist 

Diane  OsbatdU. Secretary;.... 

KatMeaa  flw^. . . .  CowiwwwiMtJwis 

tenainfl  oyarMaf. 

FranosPraU Secretary ---. — 

Ffancwa  Ciwiwwfi ...  taecaww nei^wiy . . , . 

■Wkeriae  Maanfid Oati  puiaamim 

spacMisL 

Edf«iW#< CaaapulafBpentBr. 

iiMiar. 

Samuef  Rogers Senior  computer 

nperator. 

Dooaid  Ifarris Mana^r,  adminiv 

trative  applicatioAS. 

Laais  Jokamm Admin'strative  clerit... 

Lewis  DaBvsc Project  maflager_ 

Baitnn  Swart. Oommiinicatians 

Sasai  stair Systaou  (actors 

mdfsL 

taM  Oiriarwood Maaacw-a»eraUns 

tfrofeCL  ' 

■MtoWMamt ..^  <)*n«i!M  ttHtm 

S>i<4nL»vin« 

terminal  operator. 

Stephanie  Eventt do 

Wilbur  Smith Senior  information 

systems  specialisL 


ri.645.88 

5,360.37 
3,  IH.WJ 

n.S19.3< 

7.  403. 16 
7,18fl.fl 

4,931.119 

10. 948. « 
17,»4Q.76 
10,486.01 

n,Gsiv 

5, 07J.  6? 
10. 155^  OS 

8,  539. 95 
7. 728.  SI 
6,079.11 
1.242.U 

12,351.02 
S,  125. 10 


Kendall  Fres.   . 
Csraid  Murphy. 

Kj'ihetins  Eye.. 

PaulPritchett.. 


IS  anavsl 
er-finjiic 


Het'iie  Prater  .. 
Ruth  VVjuters... 
Stuart  tdwards. 
Jeremy  Frey. .. 
^rbara  >*snn.. 
Gregory  Trump. 

Thomas  Brown. 


Barbara  Daniel... 
Richard  Hajoard. 

CemM  McQuire... 

Gerald  Wlorrone 

Ltris  Amigo 

Sandra  tJurtte 

Lolita  Werh.in 

Sandra  May 


James  Daley.. 
Msrii  StKl»er. 
Mary  UcNalr. 


9,6%.  10     Walter  Haggerty.. 


10,311.78 

11,819.34 
4. 763. 89 

(.002.  OS 

5.42t.51 
6*1. 3t 

4,  G39. 19 
6.904.M 

9,r7l.4S 

C,  012. 99 

n,7B9.7B 

luteitt 

12,887.06 

5,  001. 88 
4,1M.2( 

s.i4s.ai 

5, 41€.  3« 
7.164.90 

3.397.42 
1  81R  93 
3. 96?.  49 
4.33147 

11.430.27 

4.534.65 
4.019.40 

5,225.58 
3,640.29 
4.38122 
1,874.92 

4.4S4.99 
S,2»l.»» 

3,ta.m 

3,7]LU 

5,124.11 

11,819.34 

3,753.59 

11,430.27 

4,909.31 

9,109LU 

M,  247. 17 

9.3011 

4, 973. 88 
11.093.94 
11,053.94 


C  Wesley  Jenkins. 
Sisao  Zqeighafl... 
Robert  Sitberski... 


Donna  Fears 

Jia  Cowart 

Cletis  Harper 

CleoTiWis 

Paul  Kunkel 

Kalhryn  Lyons 

Dorothy  Otis 

AnisHtllon 

Cheryl  Tnr^'ito... 

Barbara  Seymore. 
Ridiard  Bate; 


Candace  Butler 

PtiikiFunl*. 

Nancy  Gordon 


Systems  anayst 

M:nager-hn|i>cial 

mapaoemint. 
Technical  reiearcli 

assi'itanLj 
Commt<nicalons 

tfrminirl  gperalor. 

Technitjl  site 

Prt>gr»mircf  .inalyst... 

Sysferf"*  !in<ll»st 

Heseart*  lulfctn 

Senier    systems    pro- 

frsmer. 
ComiMiter  systems  spe- 
cialisL 

Secretary... . 

Senior  opefMtens  re- 

sMtrh  snaivsL 
Menaier-legislative. 

.  Systems  analyst 

.  Preeremer.. 

.  Technical  writer 

.  Receptionist  typhrt...  . 

,  Conimunicalions  termi- 
ml  operator. 

,  Ptogramer anatyjt.   ... 

,  Compater  operator 

.  Data  preparslion 
spefialrst, 

.  Senior  computer  sys- 
tems specialist 

.  S>.tems  aiUljSt 

.  Programer_ 

.  Senior  comftrtef  oper- 
ations coardiiiater. 

.  PTegraroar  (junior) 

.  Proir^mer 

.  tnfoTwatton  systems 
speciali'.t. 

.  Systems  fadors  spe- 
cialisL 

.  Production  control  cs- 
ordinator. 

.  Communications  ter- 
minal oparator. 

.  Data  preparation  spe- 
ciamt 

.    ...do 

.  Spteflu  tatters  spe- 
cialist. 

.  Data  prepatition  spe- 
cialt5t 

.  Cjiiimunicat'ons 
terroiAaltperater. 

do 

do. 


Hslen  Sinitb 

James  Howell 

Louise  Vatas 

Stanley  Croyden,  Jr. 

J«scj>b  Evan 


Colleen  Gorgan 

Carol  Siiga. 

Ttiomas  Leonardo. 


Raymond  f4ey... 
Mel  R.  Arataria.. 


Carl  F.  Schmidt... 
Henry  F.  CaHws.. 

Brian  M.  CanaMy.. 
Diane  C.  HiU 


Terrr  G.  Mann 


System  factors 
specialist 

Clerk 

Courier 

Secretary  itcept'rani^L. 
tntormation  systems 

specialist 
Manacer-cjfeiider 
l)re^;»f3»ion. 

,  Clerktyput 

,  Secrrtery.. ,. 

,  Computer  systems 
spscialisl 
t)irt3  control  specialist. 
.  Iiifamation  systems 
specialist 

.  S,;,tems  pmgramer 

.  Seniar  intotiBadM 

systems  tpecialist. 
.  PrpgrameranalysL  ... 
.  Communications 

terminal  opeialor. 
.  Programer 


»,824,«i6 
10,757.61 

4,B73.r.3 

4,C7fl.31 

6,757.92 
8,119.14 
9,028.94 
470.00 
2  009.51 
3,130.62 

7,626.34 

3,  MO.  48 
9,531.94 

10, 555. 35 
7, 626. 34 
5, 355.  35 

4,  687.  28 
2,909. 44 
2, 869.  94 

5. 900.  ',2 
3,851.09 
2,422.16 

8,884.99 

7, 105. 13 
4,414.71 
4. 481. 63 

3,313.31 
3,719.48 
5,«7«.75 

J.  843. 13 

2, 941. 46 

2.  as.  10 

1, 983. 87 

1,983.87 
3,340.54 

2.  WW.  82 

1,570.21 

1,862.55 
1,132.15 
3,042.00 

1,094.47 
1.57170 
1.945.75 
3.301.77 

5,374.47 

1,210.40 
1,675.25 
3, 106. 84 

747.  SO 

1,723.63 

1, 255. 56 
1, 326. 73 

969.91 

289. 2S 

405.57 


Fynds  aattwiTad  or  appropriated  for  coitimittM 
axpeoditnres 52,400,000.00 

Amouatofaivaaditaraspftviaiisiyrapsrted...       4(0. 958. 01 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1973.    1,  230,  547. 29 

Tatal  aaaunt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 
U73 1,711,505.30 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  3U1973 688,494.70 

WAWE  L  HATS,  t^airman. 


COMMITTEE  Oi^  l(4TCR!0R  AW)  I..SULAR  AFFAIRS 

Ja(ua(y3t,  1974. 
Ta  tbs  Clark  of  the  House: 

The  atowmentlored  conwiittea  or  siibcomTnittee,  p«r- 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  follov-ing  report 
shoiving  the  name,   profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grass 

salary  during 

6*Tiiontti 

period 


SidneiLftJcFarland'....  Staff  director  and  chief      J4,727.00 
cterlt. 

lewis  A.  Sigleri.  Cenerai  counnel 3.378.00 

WHIiam  L.  Shafer Constrttant  on  mines.  18,000.00 

minerals,  and  put>lic 
lands. 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr Minority  counsel. 17.873.8? 

Cliarle;  Conklin Special  counsel  on  17,873.82 

puMic  lands  and  en- 
vironmental ir-tters. 

Lcc  McElvaifl Assistant  counsel  and         17,625.00 

coRsultaat  oa  av 
tional  park^  and 
recreation. 

Pji^rVia  A.  Murrsv Full  conmitt?"  cIl-mV.  .      11,358.83 

Pnlricia  B.  Freeman Adniinistrati'.o  10,221.15 

Wirism  L.  Waddefl Secretary-clerk  .        7.949.79 

Sandra Warie Metcalf.  ..  Secretary-cler1<(As  4,887.22 

ol  Sept  1, 1973X 
JackOaun Staff  consultant  n,Sl«.32 

(miaority). 
Joanne  Su'er  Burgess...  Secratarr<lei1(  S,S3I.  18 

(miMrily). 
Karslia  lane  DeGofi Clerk, SabcnmmlKee  2,495.76 

on  National  ParU 

and  Recreation 

fresicned  Aug.  31). 
Adri.io  V/lnkel Consultant  on  larn-  16,467.39 

tories  and  iieular 

affairs. 

f?crtha  0.  Drc-loJ Secrelaiv-clcrk 6,450.27 

Edward  Gaddis St.iff  sssistant S, 671  43 

Marston  Becker Printisg clerk 9,SS3.11 

InezJarvis SecreUry-derlt  (re-  1.57L40 

signed  Aug.  4,1973). 
Mancy  Lou  Larson Perk,  Subcommitte"  S.214.65 

oa  Territories  a  id 

Insular  Affairs. 
Mary  le«  Gennari Clerk. SobcomrrH.lee  6,399.06 

on  Water  and  Power 

Resources. 

Katby  C.  Loeffler Clerk-receptionist 5,11123 

David  M.  Luken STsff  consuttai*  (mi-  7, 166. 97 

noritv). 
Jim  T.  Casey Conndtant  on  v,  a"  sr  17. 596. 50 

and  power  re- 
sources. 
ft'aufice  J.  Shean Conjullant  on  terri-  16.467.39 

tories  a'ld  iiiEu'ar 

aftairs. 
Relecca  0.  Shapiro Clerk,  Sabcommftiee  5,119.13 

o«  Indian  Affairs. 
Pamela  Warfiefd t^er^,  Suticomm:  eo  5,631.18 

on  £nviianment. 
Stanley  £.  Scovifle SUB  counsal,  Subcam-        9,SE9.44 

mittee  oa  1h* 

Etivironnent 
James  J.  WcCuslier Consnitant  on  mines  4,166.66 

and  milling  (re- 

^Rned  Aog.  31 , 

19/3). 
Franl'.lin  Ducheneaux...  ConsuUant on  Indian  12,798.1? 

sflairs. 
CarolL.Hall Staff  assistant,  Snt»-  508.00 

committee  on  Vines 

,ind  Miaiflg  (re- 
signed July  15, 

1973). 
Robert  A.  Hunt Consultant  on  puMic  13,310.07 

tiiiabelh  K.  Medeiros...  Clerk,  Subccmmiflae  4,095. 42 

on  Mines  and  Win- 

JanissA.  Rock StaffoonsuJtaat  {mi-  10,238.52 

nortty). 
fisflcy  G.  Drake Clerk,  Sutjcommit'.ee  C.910.98 

on  Public  Lliid;,. 
Clay  E.Peters Staff  cowstiitaiK  (mt-  10,238.52 

nority). 

Tbomsis  S.  Ouernire *> 4,995.45 

Bruce  Oriyw Staff  counsel  (nnw-  9,613.50 

ilO. 
Sharon  Peck  Cockayne..  Secretan,'-c!erk(mt-  4,863.30 

nonty). 
Jay  Parker Staif  assi'^'.antSub-  l,91C.6C 

committee  on  f.a- 

vironm»nt  (reMcaatf 

Aeg.  31, 19JJ). 
J.O.Cuifis Stalf  essrstant.  S«*-  C,S47.24 

committee  aa  En-  + 

wiMwnent  (as  of 

Aii«.S,t97)>. 
BeUjNevitt Ctetfc,  St*coran»«ttaa  4,777.H 

on  Natianal  Park* 

of  Aug.  23, 1973). 

Dalefeiit'ws Sta«  asststaai  Sak-  i,6W.M 

committee  on  En- 
monment  (as  ol 
SopL  1, 1973). 


>  Reemployed  annuitant. 
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COMMIHEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

Smooth 

period 


Betty  Jo  Hunt Staff  assistant,  Sut-  J5, 178. 89 

comnittee  on  Indian 

Atlaiis. 
Norman  R.Williams Consultant  on  mines  8,  333.32 

and  mining  (as  of 

Sept.  1,  1973). 
Sandra  Ann  Hugg Secretary,  Subcom-  2,401.93 

mittee  on  Environ- 
mental (as  of  SepL 

10,  1973). 
Thomas  L.  LaugWin Slsff  assistant,  sub-  3,466.67 

committee  on  Mines 

and  Mining  (as  of 

Sept.  17). 
Gail  Whitestone Secietary-clerk  899.30 

(minority)  (as  of 

flov.  26,  1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expendituies $694,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 200,315.70 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973...    297,677.33 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1973 497,993.03 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1974 196,006.97 

JAMtS  A.  HALLY,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

January  10,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
(majority): 
Robert  M.Horner(P).. 
Richard  L.  SchulU  (P). 

William  H.  HecM(P).. 

Alfred  M.Nittle(P).... 
Robert  A.  Crandall(P). 

Richard  A.  Shaw(C).. 
William  G.  SI>aw(C).. 
V.  Bermce  King(C)... 
MaryM.Valente(C)... 

John  F.  Lewis  (P) 


Standingcommittee 
(Minority): 

DeWitl  White  (P) 

Herbert  RomersteintC) 
James  L,Gallaghcr(C). 
Investigative  committee 
(maj'^rity): 
MaigieD.  Biggerstaff.. 
Jean  P^ehle: 


Daniel  Butler 

S.  Janice  Coil 

Robert  A.  Crandall. 

Anniel  Cunningham 

Florence  Doyle 

Karen  Sue  Dring... 

Daniel  R.  Ferry 

Helen  M.  Giftings.. 
Toney  B.  Griffith 
(summer  help). 


S.  Diana  Hardin 
(sumniei  he'p). 


Staff  director Jll, 704.02 

Counsel  (resigned  2,591.76 

July  31,  1973). 

Executive  staff  16, 361. 10 

assistant 

Legislative  counsel 17.750.01 

Counsel  (to  standing  13,333.35 

Aug.  1, 1973). 

Chief  investigator 12,000.00 

Research  di.ector 12,  474.00 

Financial  secretary 10,111.85 

Administrative  10, 373. 65 

secretary. 

Professional  staff  15, 286. 20 

assistant. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


Doris  Jae3l< 

Mildred  V.  James 
Noiina  H.  Lewis. 
Tina  V.  Markey.. 
Anita  S.  Maggio.. 
Viiginia  Masino-. 
John  E.  fi'ianniiig. 


David  J.  Murray. 


Maureen  P.  On'iich. 

AlmaT.  Pfatl 

Stuart  Pott 

S.  Louise  Rees 


Audrey  Rollins 

Albert  H.  Solomon,  Ji 
William  H.  Slapl3toii. 


John  N.  Stiatton, 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny.... 

Susan  K.  Tonkinson... 

Investigative  committee 

George  C.  Armstrong. 

Richard  Norusis 

William  T.  Poole 

Linda  Spirt 

BrownaidineBroyhJll. 


Legal  counsel 17  749.88 

Cniei  investii^ator 16, 083. 78 

Research  analyst 13,142,52 

Secretary 5,731.50 

Information  classifier  583. 33 

(appointed  Dec.  1, 

1973— resigned 

Dec.  31,  1973). 

Documents  clerk 5,943.75 

Secretary 6,592.92 

Counseldo  standing  2,666.67 

Aug.  1,  1973). 
Chief  files  and  refer-  9, 729. 48 

ence  section. 

Secretary 5,437.86 

Information  classifier  2,752.06 

(resigned  Oct.  30, 

1973). 
Assistant  counsel  3,088.30 

(terminated  Aug.  24, 

1973). 

Editor 10,125.03 

Assistant  documents  1,025.12 

clerk  (appointed 

July  1, 1973— re- 
signed Aug.  24, 

1973). 
Information  classifier  759.35 

(resigned  Aug.  10, 

ia73>. 


Information  analyst 

Clerk-typisL 

Secretary 

Information  classitier.. 
Clerk 

Receptionist... 

Investigator  (ap- 

fointcd  July  15, 
973). 
Assistant  Documenis 
clerk  (appointed 
Sept.  17,  1973). 

Infoimation  analyst 

Research  analyst 

Investigator 

Research  analyst  (ap- 
pointed Dec.  17, 
1973). 

Secretary 

Investigator... 

Professional  statf 
assistant  (apnointed 
Dec.  27,  1973). 

Investigator. 

Clerk-stenographer 

Information  analyst 

(minority) 

.  Investigator 

do 

.  Research  analyst 

.  Secretary 

.  Research  ass'Stant 


»5,  743.  38 
4. 027. 98 

5  844.  24 
3,  498.  54 
3,  %0. 96 
4,S24.63 
10,605.57 


2,055.78 


6, 048. 52 

6,  370. 17 

7, 870. 59 

583.33 


5  395. 50 

11,034.00 

186. 00 


9,  032. 10 
4, 970. 64 
5, 009,  58 

8.233.71 
8,801.52 
7,817.10 
7.261.14 

2,303.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  J4«,^0.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 235,623.05 

Amount  expended  Itom  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1973 210.775.11 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 446,398,16 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  31, 1973 28, 601. 84 

RICHARD  H.  ICHORD,  Chairman. 


COMMinEE   ON    INTERSTATE   AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

January  14, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  witti  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Cieiical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson 

Kenneth  J.  Pamter... 

Maicella  F.  Johnson. 

Fiank  W.  f^ahon 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins.. 

Mary  Ryan 

Lauia  F.  Elder , 

Edwin  E.  Thomas... 

Lewis  E.  Berry 

(minoiily). 

Protessional  Staff: 

William  J.  Dixon.... 


Clerk 

Fust  assistant  cleik. 

Assistant  clerk 

Punting  editor 

Cieiical  assistant 

do , 


do 

Statf  assistant... 
Minority  counsel. 


Robert  F.  Guthrie 

Chailes  B.  Cuitis 

Lee  S.  Hyde 

Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz... 

Elizabeth  Haiiison 

John  Gacble 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  182  and  303: 

Henry  Tiiomas  Greene, 

Barbara  L.  Bullard 

Darlene  G  VcMullen.. 
Jan  B.  VIcek 

Bertram  J.  Levine 

Thomas  C.Sawyer..., 


Joanne  F.  Bell 

Violet  M.  WcCartliy.... 

Ann  P  Jordan 

Basbcura  C.  Flues 


Pfolessional  staff 
member, 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Counsel 


Staff  assistant 
(minority). 
Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

do. 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

do.... 

Stall  assistant  (minor- 
ity) (through  Dec 
24, 1973). 

Clerical  assistant 

do 

do 

do 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 

6-month 
period 


Maureen  O'Conncll. 


Clarence  E.  Martin  III.  Clerical  assistant 
(through  Sept.  1, 
1973). 

Michael  J.  Barrett Clerical  assistant 

(through  July  15, 
1973). 

Martin  Auerbach Staff  assistant  (iiom 

Sept.  1, 1973). 

Jo  Anne  Glisson Clerical  assistant 

John  L.  Duncan do 

Susan  Tomasky Cieiical  assistant 

(t.^  rough  Sept.  1, 
1973). 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr..  Slalf  assistant 

Steve  Lawton do 

Micahel  R.  Lemov do 

Richard  Krotik do 

Louis  D.  y^ilmer Clerical  assistant 

(thiough  July  15, 
1973). 
Clerical  assistant 
(from  July  16,  1973 
through  Aug.  31, 
1973). 
Elizabeth  L.  Bailey....  Clerical  assistant 

(fium  Oct.  10,  1973). 
Special  subcommittee  on 
investigations; 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Chief  counsel 

Wiilliam  T.  Oruhan Staff  assistant 

James  F.  Broder Staff  aisistant  (through 

Nov.  30, 1973). 

James  R.  Connor Special  assistant 

Benjamin  J.  Smet-        do.. 

hursL 

Maik  J.  Raabe Staff  attorney 

Michael  J.  Parker do 

Albeit  J.  McGiath Special  assistant 

Lyniie  D.  Finney Staff  attoiney  (tiom 

Sept.  1, 1973). 

Raymond  C.  Cole Special  assistant 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola Cieiical  assistant 

Russel  D.  Mosher Staff  assistant 

Diane G.  Kiichenbauer.  Cieiical  assistant 

Michael  F.  Bai  rett Staff  attoi  ney 

Elizabeth  A.  Eastman..  Clerical  assistant 

Special  securities  study 
group: 

Robert  L.  Stern Special  consultant 

Harvey  Rowan Staff  attoiney 

Jean  F.  Zofcin Clerical  assistant 

Marions.  Ryan do 


;i,355.56 
375.00 

3,  452.  57 

5,019  ?3 
7.678.  ?9 
1, 186. 10 


14. 619.  CO 
14,619.06 
14,619.06 
14,619.06 

250.00 


750.00 


2, 325. 00 


18.000.00 
16. 002. 24 
12,716.90 

14, 838. 03 
16, 092. 24 

14,957.55 

12,  492.  .l^, 

8, 348. 58 

8,631.46| 

10,763.75 
8,934.75 
6,949.66 

6,630.19 
14,957.55 

7,530.601 


15.615.63 

13,994,19 

5,109.03 

5.109.03 


tl8.0C0.00 

17,077.44 

11.141.55 

11.237.64 

8,934.75 

8,934.75 

6,527.04 

7,938.88 

18,000.00 


18,000.00 

18,000  00 
18, 000.  or; 
18,000.00 
12,795.12 
12,795,12 
13,700.11 


12,798.12 
8, 190, 78 

6,245.19 

U,3i6,  56 

11,  356.  "^6 
10,%9. 19 


5, 6:8.  51 
7,555.31 
5,  299.  7') 
6,2K24 


Funds  authorized  or  apprcpriated  lor  committee 

expenditures a  180, 000.03 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported . . .  384, 639. 96 

Amount  expended  liom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973.  429.629.21 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  , 

1973 814,269.1^ 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31,  1973 365,  730,  83 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chaiiman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

January  14, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approvei 
August  2,  1945,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  lepo-t 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  eaci 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  poiiod  ficnj 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  tot-" 
funds  authorized  or  ap;,:opi.eltd  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employe*         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Jerome  M.  2eilman General  counsel 

Garner  J.  Cline Associate  geneial 

counsel. 

HcrbeitFuchs Counsel 

William  P.  Shattuck do 

H  Christopher  Nolde do 

Donald  G.  Benn Associate  counsel 

Fiant.Iin  G.  Pclk do 

Alan  A.  Paiker Counsel 

Roger  A.  Pauley Associate  counsel 

Thomas  t.  Mr>cney do 

Frances  F.  Chiisty Legislative  analyst 

Jane  C.  Caldwell Clerical  staff 

Geitrude  Clara  Buiak do 

Alma  B.  Haaidt do 

Mary  G.  Sourwine Cieiical  stafi  (from 

Oct.  8, 1973). 
Ann  P.  Sartoii Clerical  staff  (through 

OCL  7, 1973). 


J18,000.00 
18,000.00 

18,000.00 
18,000.  au 

17,405.43 

17,200.98 

17,  20('.  68 

15, 488. 50 

15,  357.  75 

14, 129. 13 

11,774.28 

9,  829. 20 

8,744,34 

7, 319. 30 

4,514.(3 

3,UV35 
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COMMinEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Total  grots 


Hisat  at  empioyM        Protes&loo 


Uivutifjtive  staff 
sxlafies  p^id  July 
1,  1973,  ttirough 
0«.31,  1973,  pw- 
so3<lt  to  H.  R»?.  W, 
H.  itos.  2oj,  H. 
Rax.  510.  And 
H.  ««s.  702: 
lyrm  Mcock 


period 


Oebaiili  a:!. 


ErcKt  J.  BJnc^ero... 

Uawice  A.  B3rt>ozi.. 
Waween  Bj(Jen 


Cai«H'n  K.  BeahiTi 

Michaol  W.  Blor^rnef. . 
PiiHipS.  Bojne,  )r.. 

Stisrw  L.  Bo,-g.  

Jearelte  B.  Brc<"  i: 

fiobort  L.  6ror/n 

t'jrf  K.  BudJey...  . 


ZMtifi  I.  BuOd. . 
Oofis  C  Cassidy 
Ktctufd  L.  C3les. 


Pead  L  Chellman.. 
OmMI.  Co*»n.-. 
AloiMder  B.  CopK. 

LeislTAndre 

LizztoM.  O^niets.. 


Evi  J.  Oener 

VUltaoi  P.  Duon 

Jatio  ■.  Dear 

PsTricia  A.  Oontjtmt... 

Aithur  P.  Endres,  Jr. 

itmaf.  Faics 

JannsB.  fwr 

CJurtiit.  feele/ 

WljTtta  ft.  Ford 

GajrleO.  ffalin . 

Warj^  Gafhwy 

Tlieresa  M.  GjIIo 

Samue!  A.  GtrrisMlH. 

I.m4a  Cl)a««  Gorsten . 
Daemar  Hamilton 


Dai-id  W.  Rwies. 


Kobert  K.  Hedrick  ir.. 

Janit  A.  Komrd. 

MMiirt  W.  Hug^e^ 

Thoinas  W.  HutcWscn, 


Mice  ■.  lackson. 
I.  Ffodefick  Je;t. 
icffey  Kayden.. 


Mlcheel  Kelemonick . . 
IiIhiC  KeiMUi«a« 

01^5  Kirk.. 

Steptieii  P.  liatii 

■  Oianne  McCoaMM. 

Ftorance  T.  McGrady. 

■  •Iif  leanMciUV... 
Marf  E.  Maaaon 


CWicit  jtsfl  <'*«w« 

Oee.  1, 1973). 
Clarical  slai/  (troni 

Hot.  a,  ISi'S). 

Ctefita!  staff  (ffwa 

Not.  M,  1973). 

Coaasel 

Research  nrsrstarrt 

(from  Oec.  28.  1973). 
Clericit  :taif  (from 
Nov.  10,  19/3). 

Assocbte  cou/isel 

Clerical  stsff  (froJii 
MiV.  5,  IS/J). 

Clerical  stnff  

ClTicil  ftroin  Ko  '. 

5.  1973). 
Assistant  Counsel 

(from  Ocl.  23,  1973). 

Clarical  staff  (frT>tn 

Oct.  29  ttirougti 

flov.  4.  19:'3). 

Clerical  staff  (from 

Dec.  3,  1973). 
Clerical  sU<1  (frai.i 

t<0¥.  W.  1973). 

Assistant  to  general 

COD  rod  (from 

Nov.  11,  1973). 

Clerical  suit 

Coansel 

Associate  connset 

Clerical  sUtf    

CItfJral  staff  (from 

OA  1,  1973). 
t^rical  staff  (from 

Oc!.  12,  1973). 
Counsel  ((toin  SepL  4. 

1973X 
Special  cooir;H  <fmi\ 

Dec.  ?e,  1973). 

Clencal  staff  (Ifeti 

Dae.  17.  lSi3i. 

Counsel 

*) .. 

™essenger-<Herti ... 

Clerical  stall  (Irum 

Nov.  5,  H7«. 

ClfTical  stall  (froni 

Sept  10  U^ioucti 

Oct.  31.  t973>. 

Clerical  stall  (Irom 

Dec.  17,  1973). 
Cterical  staff  (ttirouph 
May.  25.  1973). 
.  CleritaJ  staff  (from 

Oct.  9,  1973). 
.  Caun'vl  (from  Dec.  I. 
1973). 

.  Staff  analyst . 

.  Counsel  (l<wii  Dec  21. 

1973X 
.  As^staat  to  the  special 
coaasel  {trots  Oec 
2«.  1973). 
(Herical  staff  (frem 

Ok.  W.  1«3Jl 
Clef*  (Troai  Od.  28. 

1973). 
Clerical  staff  (ffwn 

Dec.  13. 1973). 
Counsel  (from  Oct.  15 
1973). 

Clerical  sUff 

Coui.sel 

Cterical  stall  (Itmi 
OcL  15. 197J). 

Clerical  staff 

Co— III  (f  roa  Uac  C. 

IS73)l 
Ctoiical  staff  (Iron) 

Oct  23.  IS73X 
BatMrdi  assisual 

(IramSepL  4.IS73)l 
Ctatteal  sua  (Uwau^ 

SapL  30. 1373). 
Clarical  staa 


■icIaelP.MMrfhy. 
I  J.  tlitr4>l>y.. 


Naogr  L  Parke 


Clarical  sUtI  (Iroai 

Not.  1,  \mx 
Maaaaiiflar-cleik  (IrM 

Aa«.  1. 1973). 
Clarical  sua  (uoa 

Ha*. «.  1S73^ 

Clerical  staff 

Staff  auislaa  (iiMu 

Oct.  29, 1973). 


Name  of  emplayee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  montii 

peftod 


Joan  M.  Porter.. 
SaHyA.Rejsl... 


T1,K«.33 

1.  oca.  45 

1.271« 

18.»S<.S3 
9S.8J 

?9i.  6>: 

13.  5H.82 
1,106.67 

1,  400.  00 
3,02112 

201  :-i 

124.4) 
291.  t5 

V  I'M.  10 


7  ^.v.eT 

lfl,40S.14 

10.  VJfS.  44 

3,  rSi.  33 

2,311.67 

3.  5«.  98 

«,  0*4.42 

1.  \VS.  00 

10,405.18 

17,  369.  SS 

4.6tl.71 

1,120.00 

1.%6.U 


350. 00 
<,  715. 34 

2.  733.  33 

2,  SOO.  00 

3,  745.  47 
183.33 

??9. 17 

478.  33 
2,7(»8.33 

418.00 

4,961.10 

5.693.71 
600.  00 
63133 

7.319.30 
2.«41«i 

2,204.16 

2,830.17 

2.000.01 

7.31130 
VU1.61 
1. 125.  to 

3,214.43 

1,M133 

4,997.82 
4,I3t.«l 


Baft  0.  Ruuin?efl.   .. 
GertriKle  W.  fitjiKer.. 

Cf'T^^S  fJutKus 

Oa.vii  M.  Ruuspakka. 

Hancy  R.  Schaefer... 

Arrtcr.B  SclieH 

Ji';?itli  C.icllenber^r. 

A!cP  M.  Emitll 

f*1-if,  G.  Sourwine. . 

i-n.'.  B.  Stamen..  . 

Pelsr  r.  Suaiib 

Mi'ij  S.-.eot.vood 

Dibert  J.  Trainor 

Je^n  L  Traylor,  Jr... 

i.„,a  J.  Ttu'z 

louisS.  VjT«  

Oorolhy  C,  Wadlcy.. 
Karen  y^dlsh 

Griry  fit.  Weai-cr  .    . 

Mary  K.  Westergr^n.. 

r.'.innie  White 

Wittiam  A.  miite 


(Ihroutli 
3). 


Jaiiice  A.  Zarro. 


.  Clef  iral  staff 

.  ClerKal  •♦at  (Irwn 

Npt.  12, 1973). 
.  Assistant  cawis^ . . 
.  CleiicH  staff  'l(0<« 

Oec  3.  H7c(). 
.  Staff  analyst  (tio« 

My  9, 115). 
.  (helical  staf 

July  16, ! 
.  Cterical  s(a| 

Oec.  10. 
.  Arsistanti 
.  Clerical  stsi 

July  9.  IS 
.  Clericii  st ' 
.  ClerkalsiaJ 

Oct.  7.  If 
.  Assistant  cOuiisel. 

do 

.  Clerical  s'll  (from 

Nor.  1.  1873). 
CounsrH  (ir»iii  July  30, 

1973). 
.  Assistant  caun^el 

(from  Oct  23. 1973). 
.  Clerical  s'afl  (frtnn 

Nov.  19. 1973). 

.     fri^MC-,1   -*j'f 

.  tl'tiral  ".if:  (from 

Ntc.  1,  IS7,3>. 
Clerrcaf  sta4f  (IrrMi 

Ilov.  19.1973). 
.  (^pricil  s'.iff  (from 

Oct.  9,  1973). 

.  Clerical  slalf 

.  Association  couirrd 

(trom  Otj.  22, 1973). 
.  Assistant  c#uus8l. 


$4,567.44 
925.  s:. 

11,849.52 
311. U 

6, 855.86 

4.059.74 

595.00 

8,294.93 
4, 505. 29 

5,295.20 
4,416.28 

10. 321.  r. 

13,566.00 

1,206.00 

8,794.07 

3,400.00 

840.00 

5. 540.  «n 
5,695.71 
1,964.50 

816. 6« 

1,708.33 

9,214.65 
587.50 

7,450.25 


Funds  authorized  or  apfirapriated  forpommittee 
e»;  entliiuies. $1,606,217.75 


Acniimt  of  expenditurps  previously  redorted. 
Amauiit  »|-endeJ  from  July  1  toUec.31 


211.251.29 
343, 428. 77 

Total  ameurrt  expended  fron^  Jan.  3(0  D«c.  31.        554.680.06 

Balar  ce  unonpeoded  as  of  Oec.  31, 1 373 1. 051, 537. 69 

PETER  W.  I  flOlNO,  Jr  ,  Chairnan. 


COMM'.TTCE  m  MEPCHANT  ft'WINE  Ant)  FISHElflES 

J8rttiar>  15. 1974. 
To  tlie  Clerii  ai  Uw  Htuse: 

The  abo»e  mentioned  committee  or  suhcomm'ttee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134rb)  of  the  Let/islative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aneiist  2.  1945,  as  amended,  submits  tlie  following  report 
siMarinc  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
parton  employed  by  it  dwing  the  Smonth  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973.  inclusive,  to^etlier  witli  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (nd  expended  by  it: 

n 

(Total  erofj 
salary  during 
6-mont;i 
Naaia  oi  employea         PiofessioK  ^riod 


StaarSng  cornmiUee  staff: 

Ernest  J.  Corrado 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Francis  D.  Heyy.ard... 

Leonand  L.  Syt'er 

Francis  P.  Stitl 

m.  Bernard  Wiiiteld... 

Vera  K  Barker 

Kidiard  N.Sturood... 
Witluins  C.  RMutite... 


Vir.i.iia  I..  Noah 

Ice'-  p.''.!.e  tommiltee 

5*,tt: 
Mary  C.  McDonnell 

f.a  K  M.  Potter  Jr... 

Call  L.  I'eiian 


74 


W'liaru  H.  Hamilton. 


Oo.ldid  s.  Wall 

Terieec  W.  l4odglin  . 

Ruth  I.  Hoffmaa 

Jaoquelyn  M. 
WestootL 

Qeanor  P.  Miilder 

Betty  Ann  KeviU 


Kame  of  omp'oyee         F.oicisiun 


Total  £ross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


iiit>  l&i.eai>. 

Mabel  Diiraii 
Gwndolyn  H. 

LOCllIldlL 


Secretary  Sepl«.«bcr 

to  Dec.  31). 
Secretary  (Dscembei). 
Assistant  minority 

Jerti. 


$4,176.83 
1  Ul.  38 


Funds  au'.lio'lzed  or  apprOjVijitsd  lor  camm'tiee 
expenditures $291,  500.  OB 


Air.ounI  of  expenditure";  orcviotrly  repnrled 89,  588.  77 

An.cunl  expended  Iio'm  July  1  tc  Dec.  31,  1973_..     113,474.42 


Total  amount  expcnderl  from  !aa.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1973.. 203,053.19 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Oec.  31,  1973 88,436.81 

LE0;:QR  K.  SULLIVAH,  Cl-ai.-m.m. 


COMMIT  riC  ON  POST  OFFICE  A^IO  CIVIL  SERVICE 

January  10,  1974. 
To  the  Cler«  of  the  House: 

The  above  msntioned  committee  or  jubconrmittee,  pur 
suant  to  ».'c',ion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganizatutii 
Act  of  l')45.  Public  Law  601,  7§tli  Conpress.  approved 
A"fi!^t  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submitt  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-monih  period  from 
July  1  to  December  51.  197.S,  iii(.lusi*e,  together  with  to":il 
funds  auttiarirsd  or  a|>propriated  an4  eiyanded  by  it: 


Ka/ne  of  ers^Ioyee         Profeuioa 


Total  grass 

salary  during 

Bmontli 

period 


Slamlini committee  staff: 

Maiiifly.  Joiin  H 

Stnaaldo.  Vktoi  C 

lr.:r,e,  Williarr.  A 

Y.'^j-'l,  Tiier,do,-e  J 

We?ker,  Roy  C. .    

Forttipe.  froncis  C 

Loctthart,  Roheri  £.   .. 

rv^in,  Ralph  J.. 

TltoruWHi,  £Js««  i 

Wells,  Barbara  M 

Investnialive  stiff  (H. 
R33.  ISOa.id  2tl): 

Bakall,  Oi:iiie_ 

Cabusi.  John  B_ 

Ho,-, .lid,  Alton  M 

ilugla-,  [il.varri  T. 

r:-ip'»r,  Margaret  G... 
PencUeto'i,  N'.aria  8... 

Peleis,noio!liyl 

Tciouri',  Catiiarin 

Perdue,  PaLficia  A 

MiiffiaHand,  James  S.. 

iiiiiv,  Margaret. 

Bates,  Kathryn  E 

Couiuafi,  Ray  H 


CtuelcooKcl $18.00a 

Counsel 16.882. 

do. 11.671. 

da 14.830. 

Cbiatcieril 4.680 

Clerk 12.571 

Secralaiv 10.196. 

f/iiiorit»  csuasel lj.89a 

Minority  ecu nsel  t>,  594. 

(Wy  AiiKuLi  Sep- 

temberX 

Minority  cjerh 10,063. 

I 

Coon-el 11,12X11 

00.   .. 10,593,  o'j 

Professioaal  staJI  14,39L12 

inembef 

Pi  jlr..„iJHjl  staff  8.  23L:.3 

membet  (Jul>  to 

No».  1 1). 

EJitor ie.7M.8X 

ClerK 5,37102 

AssiStai.l  tl^rk 7,415.  ,'J9 

Stenograplief-clerk 6,934.73 


R 1  .rnond,  Anthony 
Gustafscn,  Tanya  A.. 
ManpojMr  and  Cjvit 
Stiwe  Sub- 
committee: 
flev.lon,  Paul  W... 

Paokonin,  Patricia  G. 

Snipes,  Jusliiie  P 

r-iirirr,  Julia  R 


Chief  coMflsel... 

Staff  director  and 

counsel. 
Assistant  slalf  director. 
Senior  siaH  assistant... 

Staff  asjistaiiL 

Coordinator 

Assistant  counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Cruel  dw* 

Exsculivc  secretary 


Interii  (ta  Aug.  15).. 

StaH  assista.it 

Printtofi  editor 

Ia««st«atar 

Sacntary 

Ooca want  clerk 

Secretary 

Assistant  du.unient 

dtriL 
Seciatarr  (fijis 

Nov.  i). 
Intara  <to  A'jf.  12).. 
Sacratary  (miiionly). 

do 

StaS  assistant 

(minority). 

.   ..  do    . 

lRte«ii(ta  Au£.2b;.. 


\u£.. 


St.-creL!(y_ 

jccretaii  (July  to 

Aug.  ::>. 


6,658.01 
l,8a5Lj6 


HMloo,  Ann  C 

Pustal  Service 

Sukcoinmittee: 

Rii'ior.  Rich.ird  A 

Cox.  Cassandra  L 

Bur'/ei|.  Robert  J 

Gatr'S,  Grcjory  A 

Postal  faril.tis-,.  Mail. 
and  L'.t'Of  L.anase- 
meniSiiliCOiiimii'.ee: 

Gould,  Geor-e  8 

Ci.irive!la,  Jo  Ann 

fi  a!ioney,loso['h  T    . 

Brand,  Muoh  Mctiune, 

Jr. 
Stetler.  Mary 

Catherine. 
r."ev3r,Rofcerl  J 

Cavanagh,  Michael  F.. 


Invesligatoi  from 
No*.  L 

Secratary 

da 

Secretary  (tioni 

Oct  1). 
Inter*  (to  Aug.  21) 


Staff  assista  ill 

SacraUry. 

Intera  (fo  Aug.  12). 
do 


SU«  assists* 

Secretary 

Associate 'tail 

assisiaat(tcDac2) 
Intern  (to  July  31>.... 

IntomCto  Aug.  11)   . . 

Intera  (Am".  8  to 

Research  3' j  fart 

(Iroia  I...  .5') 


$18,  000.  CO 
17.  749. 58 

17,  719.  S? 
17,749.93 
17,749.9.S 
14,800.1).-' 
15,049.98 
14,599.98 
12.  7iO.CU 
9, 180. 0:1 


73100 
9, 75a  CO 

10,099.98 
14,250.00 
5,944.98 
t.9$&.0'l 
7,800.00 
4, 939. 93 

1.34L66 

700.00 
5.500.02 
E.  600. 00 
7,525.02 

12.4€il0? 
746.  b7 


4, 000.  CO 

S.ZSIOO 
2,590.02 
1.875.0U 

6«0lC0 


13,500.00 
4. 241 98 

4?o.cn 

420. 00 


13.999.89 

5,749.98 

4,  855.  C'4 

400.  GO 

546. G7 

413.31 

1.  ICC.  C7 


February  13,  197  J^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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COMWinEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Retirement  and  Employee 
Benefits 
Subcommi'tce: 

Terry  Donald  F            .  Assistant counsef $9,25P.P2 

Gwinn, Manse!  Bru«.e..  Clerk 4.750.02 

Lee.CIiHordT lntern(lo  July  31) 300.00 

O'Connor,  IVichael  T..  Staff  aid  (from  July  15).  8,250.00 

IVIariiies,  Paiftcia  J Intern  (Aug.  1  to  300.00 

Aug.  31). 

McGciiig.-il,  Pomona.   .  Secietaiy  (S-pi.  17  to  1,662.24 
DCu.  14). 
Cens'js  and  Statistics 
Subcommittee: 

Bullock,  Richard  D Staff  assista'it 1,3,500.00 

Bray,  Austin  C.Jr Asiiilantcounjcl 7,500.00 

L3Motle,BellieJ Secretary 6,000.00 

Kerry,  Linda  Louise...  Iiileio  (to  Au([.  31) 600.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expemlilures $538,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 235. 285. 13 

Amount  expended  liom  July  1  to  Dec.  31 251,600.23 

Total  amount  eipemJed  trom  Jan. 1  to  Dec.  31 486.885.36 

B3lanceunexpsiidedasofDec.31.1973.. 151.114.64 

THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl,  Ch.'irman. 


COMMITTEE  Oil  PUBIIC  WORKS 

Decenihfr  31,  1973. 
To  the  Cierk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  comniiitte  o:  sijbcommittce.  pur- 
suant to  section  iM'b)  oi  the  Lei;  s^s''"e  Pecr.i^aniiation 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79t;i  Congress,  apptoved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  s'lbmits  tho  following  report 
showing  the  ncnc,  p,'ofcc::jn.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  erriployed  bv  it  djnng  tiie  6month  period  frciti 
July  1  to  December  31.  1973,  inclusive,  tOtielher  with  total 
funds  authorized   oi  approptialed  and  e.*pended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Prufessioii 


Total  gross 

salary  d.iiing 

5  month 

period 


Standing  committea 
stal'; 
Richard  J.  Sullivan... 

Lester  Edslman 

Itoyd  A.  Rivard  

CarlH.  Sch.vaitz,  Jr. 


James  L.  Obeistar.. 
Oorottiy  A.  Bvm  . 

Meriam  A.  B  :i.'-lev. 
Sterlyn  B.  Li.iull  . 

RathCoslello 

Clifton  W.  Enfield.. 
Rkhard  C.  Peet.... 

EilaS.  Youmar.s. .. 

Investigating  staff: 
Phyllis  B.Stone... 
Steven  H.  Bourfe. . 


Pe?gy  C.  Pasquini.. 
William  M.  Corcoran. 

Joan  Marie  Kov3!ic... 

Tliomas  L  Anderson. 

Patricia  Carol  Cio-:s. 
Catiieiiiie  A.  Evans... 

Roger  B.  Furey 

Karen  Maria  Gilbert.. 


Ann  J.  Joseph. - 
Diana  L.  Juarez. 


Robert  Whitfield 

Mary  Kaihryn  Leonard 


Kachele  Miller. 

Shirley  Rune . . 

KobeitF.SpeiKe...   . 

TuhyJ.Stam 

CI)deE.Woodle,Jf... 
Of.taWyanyl, 


Chief  coun:el.  _ 

Counsel 

Engineer  consultsnt 

Consultant-projects 

and  piogianis. 
Admii.islrator  . 
Executive  st.itf 

assistant. 

.Calendar  clerk. 

..  Staff  assistant 

do .. 

Minority  counsel 

Associate  minority 

counsel. 
Mir.oiity  executive 

staff  a-sist?nt. 

Staff  assistint 

Stsft  assistant  (termi- 
nated Sept.  30, 
1S73). 

.  Staff  assislant 

Staff  assiuant  (termi- 
nated Oct.  22.  19/3). 
.  Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Dec.  10, 1973). 
.  Staff  a:-i-Mnt(etfec- 
tivoSept.  12,  1973). 

.  Staff  assistant. 

do 

do 

.  Staff  assistant  (ter- 
minated 'ul.  31, 1973). 

.  Slait  assistant 

Staff  assistentfter- 
minaledOct.  31, 
1973). 
.  Staff  asiistantCetfec- 
ti-.eALg.  1,1973). 
Staff  assistaiil  (ter- 
minated Dsf.  31, 
1973). 

Staff  assistant . 

do 


$18,000.00 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

6,186.00 

18,000.00 
12,519.75 

111,  442. 04 

8.727.72 

9,311,52 

18,000.00 

17,858.04 

10,505.07 


4,351.35 
4,852.86 


6.911.78 
3, 140.25 

1.079.17 

3.619.09 

4.351.35 

5.140.17 

2,970.33 

940. 83 

4,453.74 
2, 023. 85 


uo 

..do 

....do 

...  do 


Name  af  empleyae         Pioie&sioa 


Total  grass 

salary  during 

&-montli 

period 


Ajf^st  2.   1946,  IS  amended,  submits  tfw  followi 

showing   tl'e   name     profess  en.    and    to'al    salary  of  e^ci 

"  "     "'       ^    '        *    during    the    6  month    period  fion 

-'■-—    •'•-♦•-"   •  th  t'- 


person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  pi 
Jjly  1  to  December  ji,  197,i,  inclusive,  t&??t'-p' 
fjnds  aotHonzetJ  or  appropnafed  and  ei:.'cr,.cd 


SlieldonS.  Cilbert 


PatricijA.Hill  ..    .... 

Richard  C.  Barnett 

Bienda  G.Jones 

Alexandra  R.  Sassson  . 

Joanne  Marie  Morrone. 

Chciyl  Ann  IVIeyeis 

Eriol  Lee  Tyler.. 

Joseoh  A,  Itjiiano.. 
Robert  F.  Lottos 


GoiJoP  E.Wood. 
fKtarie  M.  Lynch. 
Nancy  P.  Vi'afi. 


Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development: 
Robeit  Paul 


Carl  J.  Lorenz.. 

Margaret  McCarthy 

Anne  Louise  Hov;aid... 
Ann  0.  Clmeburg 

John  Jeifery  Ccilsr 

SubcomDii"ee  on  Energy: 

SalvatoiD  J.  O'Aniico.. 

HeniyO.  Edier 

Carole  Dsl.isledt 

Stephanie  G.  tiejiley... 

June  M.  OConnell 

Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  over- 
sight: 

Walter  P.  May 

Jot.n  P.  O'llara.. 

Robert  G.  La.vrence... 

George  M.  Kopecky... 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney... 

Betty  Kay  Wright 


flssis'ant  minority 
Cransferredfioin 
counsel ,  suUcmninit- 
teecn  Investigations 
and  Oversight,  Oct. 
1.1973). 

Vnority  staft  a'sistant. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A-sociate  counsel 

Editorial  assistant- ..    . 

Technical  staff  assist- 
ant (terriinatcdS»r'. 
30. 1973). 

Aisistant  minority 
counsel. 

Clerk.  Sol)cnmmittee 
on  tiy.'if  HejCurios. 

C!t:k.rubcoi..r,ii:tec 
on  (terminated  Sept. 
1,1973,  Public  Build- 
ings ond  giounds, 
reaopoinlei:  Sept  17, 
1973). 


Consultant,  environ- 
ment and  (efiecUve 
L^nomic  De.elop- 
ment  July  1, 1973). 

Ccunsel 

Start  aib.stai;t_ 

do 

btart  assiilaiitfefiec- 
tr,^  Sept.  5. 1973). 

S'aft  assista.it  (effec- 
tive Dec.  13, 1973). 

Counsel      

Technical  adviser 

Clerk 

Staff  assistant 

do 


Sl:ifley  B,  Novotny 

William  0,  Nolcn 

George  P.  Karseboom. 


Charles  A.  Krcuse. 
B.  Craig  R.iupc... 


Chief  counsel 

Associate  counsel 

do..._ 

Chief  investigator 

Chiefcleik .. 

Adrainistrative  assist- 
ant. 

StJif  assistant 

In.eitifiator 

Prcfessional  ststf 
menibcr. 
.do. 


Agnes  M.  Ganun 

Virginia  Middledoil.. 
Sheldon  S.Gilbett... 


Paul  R.  S.  Yaies... 

Maltha  F.  Do.vnie.. 

Consultants: 

Stephen  Clapp 

F  Robert  Edman... 

Peter  Jut fO 

Richard  C.  Royce.. 

iVlax  Taher... 

S^iniuel  S.  Epstein. 


Prcfessional  staff 

member  (effective 

Oct.  1,  1973). 

Staff  assistant 

...00 

Minoiity  counsel 

(liaiisleried  to  full 

ii'vestigali.estait 

On.  1,  1973). 
Piofesstonal  minority 

'.'.aft  tnember. 
r.li-oiity  otaft  ab.ia- 

3  lit. 


Consultant. 

do 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


$8,261.64 


6,655.02 
7,535.31 
5,110.56 
5,119.23 
5,119,23 
4,  863.  30 
15.357.75 
n  398.83 
8  041.89 


If, 381.62 
7  274.28 

6. 90".  55 


17,850.00 


17  035. 21 
4,903.68 
4.754.37 
1,009.77 

450.00 


17,528.31 

17.703.75 

8, 190. 78 

6  143.10 

8(-6  67 


18.000.00 
17.035.23 
17.644.20 
18,000.00 
10,  764. 75 
10, 226. 52 

7,098.01 

11,356.83 
15.331.71 

15,331.71 
7, 831.06 


7,352.19 
6  450.27 

7,88:.  ;0 


17,223.63 

7,665.84 


1,200.00 
11,000,00 
1,400.00 
7.000.00 
7, 500. 00 
500.00 


5,143.10 

5, 035.  74 


4  932.33 
6  802.79 
9  800.22 
4,  253. 13 
8,  497. 95 
4, 095.  ■■.2 


ty  It; 


Name  cf  employee         Prcftsskm 


Laurie  C.  BatUe. 


Margaret  Anne  Bundick. 
Dorothy  Ballen^er 

William  D.  Crotbv.  Jr... 
Jjnna  Lynne  Cullcn 

Donald  Gresory  Nicosia. 

Linda  Trotter 

Winifred  L.  Watts 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  285) $1,519,700.00 

Amotint  of  expenditures  pr^.ioflty  reporter} 483.837.05 

Amount  expended  from  July  I.  to  Dec  31,  1973.        577, 100. 01 

Total  amount  exper>ded  from  Jan.  J  to  Dec. 
31,1973...   .   -     1.060,137.06 


SUS  diractor  and 

coui;sel  (P>. 
S!af?  assistant  (C). 

Secretary 

M'nciity  counsel., 
f.ssistant  niinoiily 

counsel. 
H'ajaiity  counsel.. 
Secietaiy         .  . 
Administrative 

a^sUiiL 


$18,  COO.  0  I 

8.073  5  f 

7,678.8  1 

12,917. 

9, 7o9.  tt 

8,657.-) 

4, 276.il 

10, 76. 


Funds  authoiizcd  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  $5,  OOO.C' 

/■mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 1, 239.  It 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1973 1,087. ;  3 

Total  amount  expended  frcm  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 1973.    2.  326  m 

EJance  u-cxpended  aa  of  DiC.  31,  1973 2,673.  31 

R.AY  J.  MADDEN,  Chsirma-. 


CO'iMlTTIL  0:i  SCirriCC  AI.D  ASTRONAUTICS 

January  9, 19;* 
lu  the  Cieik  ot  tlie  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  r 
r'.uant  to  section  134ib)  of  the  LecisUtive  Reorganizaticn 
^ct  0?  1946,  Public  La«  001,  79tli  Congress,  aporcv<d 
August  2,  1240,  as  amended,  submits  the  toIluAing  rep''  • 
showing  tiie  name,  profession,  and  trial  sala'y  of  ea^h 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  f: 
JJy  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  to'il 
f.;nds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


■1 


t 


Name  of  employee         Piofessian 


Total  t"i% 

sa'ary  di'niiR 

b  iT»or.|t> 

periaj 


John  L  Sw'^ert.  Ir.  ... 

James  t.  Wilson.  Jr 

John  A.  C3rsta^.^he^,Jr. 

Philip  B.  Veager 

Frarik  R.  Hammill.  Jr... 

Carl  Swar'j 

losepli  Del  Riei^ 

rJary  Ann  Robeit 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

June  C.  StiHoid 

Theresa  f^.  Gallo 

Rebeccas.  Wheeler 

Patricia  S.  Schv^artz  ... 
Investigative  s'afi  (K.  R' 

Harold  A.  Gould 

Georpe  W.  Fisher 

J.  Thomas  Rafchlord. 

William  G.  Wells,  Jr.. 

Jhomai  Ti.  Taie 


John  D.  Holmfeld. 


Frank  ).  Giroux 

Miiiha  "..  Rees 

Rita  W.  Schwall.... 
Dor.  Coppur 


L.  KirkH.VI..   .. 

Jijdith  A.  Everett.. 
William  C.  Carter. 

Peggy  G.We'-.h... 
Linda  G.  Cra'g 


.  Execntive  director 

.  Deputy  director 

.  Chief  clerk  and  cour.Sci. 

.  Counsel 

do 

.  Minority  staff 

do 

.  Adminlstrallve 

specialist 

.  Secretary. 

do. 

.  Secretary  (to  Oct  8)... 
.  Secretary  (from 

Nov.  1). 

Secretary 

■s.  270): 

.  Tecfi"ical  consultant... 

.  Clerk 

.  Sciexe  tonsttttant 

.  Technical  consultant  . . 
.  Technicjl  eo»sL'!tsnt 

and  co'jn  sef. 
.  Science  policy  con- 

suilattt. 

.  Printing  cicih 

.  Secretary 

.  Secietaiy  (to  ffev.  ^). . 
.  PaWicaliois  clerk  (U) 

Nov.  30). 
.  Technical  specijiist 

(from  Sept.  5). 

.  Secretary . 

.  Publications  clerk 

(from  Nov.  5). 

.  Seoratarv 

.  Secretary  (from  Oct.  1). 


$18,  COC.  W 

18. 000.  lU 

18,  OOC.  10 

18.000.  K) 

18,  OOO.  K) 

13. 566.  10 

13.054.  18 

8, 158.  Yi 


7,629. 
7.629. 
2,830. 
1, 633. 


5.887.|4 

18. 000.  to 
18,000.  !0 
16,913.  !j 
16,593.  i7 
13,821.  )9 

13,628.  15 

9,944.  f? 
7. 302.  J3 
5.121.;? 
4,883.  lI9 

5.012.?2 

4.433.77 
1, 524.  «5 


3. 756. 
2, 250 


BM'nce  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1973 459,562.94 

JOHIi  A.  CLMMK,  Chaiiman. 

COIVir.llTTEE  ON  RULES 

J3nu,ipy  21,  1974. 
Tc  the  ClerV  of  tde  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  p.ir- 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  Bia  Legislative  EUoritaaiialioii 
Act   ot    I94f,,    F„b!ic   Law    COl,    79th    Core'tss,    appro. ej 


Funds  aut^Tiztd  nr  aopropraterf  for  cc>mmii'ee 


$380.  OOO.iC'0 


,252fel 

in?  nik 


expend. iLi 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 161, 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973. .  181. 107.'75 

Tot.ll  amocnt  extended  from  Jin.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1973 1 - 342,  360. CI 

Bolaiia  i'P«>nende<l  »s  of  Dec.  31. 1973 37, 639.  So 

out!  F.  TEAGUE,  Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE  EMW.OYEES — Contimiwl 
ST*NOAROS  OF  OfF<Cl«".  COJOUCT 

Janunry  7,  1974 
fa  the  Cle/k  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  coflr.T)'t(ee  or  subcommittee,  puf- 
S4i«iit  to  section  i'<1(b>  o*  tne  L!<i;">'a!i»e  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1946.  Puiilic  Law  60i.  70th  Congress,  eppfoved 
A'l^ust  2,  1946.  as  smended,  sub  '\i'.-.  the  tollowiiig  report 
■ho-ting  the  name,  proSesi.on,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  duKOii;  tno  6-month  period  from 
luly  1  to  Oecemt)er  ;il.  1973.  inttu!.**.  together  with  total 
f'K-ds  authorised  or  apo:op'.ated  i  .d  expended  by  it: 


Fund?  aithorifed  or  spo'op'ia'ftl  fo'  tofiimittee 
expewlitiires $150,000.00 


Mjme  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

Bmonlh 

period 


Jo'n  M.  Swanner 

Kr-...el' Wolle 

'it.iiliHn  R.  Macfceiizi"... 

Te  ••('■«  *'.  Wh.tfinijiri   . 


CtiiirlciK  Brtwii.ei. 


Staff  director.. 

Assistant  start  director. 

Secipiirv 

As'cslaut  c'erk 

(inrough  !<0'.' 

t97.?.> 
•X^sistani  clerk 

(■«ov.  1  to  fi»c. 

19;  3). 


.30. 


,31. 


$18  000. 00 
17,0fi". »' 
13. 1-86.20 

6,  nt. « 


'..833.21 


Fii'ifJ'^  aL',''o<i;p(1  n'  ,-,pp."P'ia'fd  fo'  roo>mittee 
expenditures (H.Ke-,:  19 (Wj.    'O.iy?;!.  .._     .J?t  000.00 

AiMju'iI  ol  eipc-niiilLit:  pit-,in.;',  (epO':ed !.0i3.3i 

Aoiouit  esp«'Hled  Uw  Mi  i  lu  Dec.  ol,  197J  ..        4.125.56 

Total  amount  expeniled  tioin  f*y.  "^0  to  Dec.  3'. 
1973 b.158.91 

Ba'ai'ce  unp»pe..rtfti  »'.  o»  Dec  31.  1973 19.841.09 

MfLVtil  PRICr.  Ch^iinia-i. 


COMMtTTCf  On  VCrttMiS'  -Mfj^lifS 

Ja.vijr,  K  !<)'J. 
To  tiie  Clerk  of  the  Kouie- 

Tne  above  mentioned  cn.n,  iqtce  or  r..ibc.j.ii.ii'tlre,  pn/- 
sjant  to  section  1.^4fb*  of  the  L";' 'Utijo  Reoigani7otion 
Act  of  1946.  PuT!l'c  La*  601.  79th  ConerefS.  app'ov?;! 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  suhmts  the  toUowins  icpoit 
shewing  the  name,  profe!:;inn.  and  total  salary  of  eacn 
person  employed  b/  it  during  the  6  mor.th  period  from 
J«(y  1  to  December  .. !,  197  r.  inri.isi.e.  together  with  tolnl 
funds  luthorueO  oi  atip'upriated  and  enpended  by  it: 


Total  froS! 

■.:<lary  dunnf. 

G  moniii 

fiame  of  fnip!c>j; 

r'.ufeis-->:i 

period 

S!.  •ui'igcomniiriee: 

Oliver  l.  MeadoAS.   . 

.  r.iaf;  fi-<t.-K-i. . 

$1 8  000  Oil 

r>uii.ild  1'.  Ki-ipp 

.  Co.ii.sel 

lb,  UitU.  W 

Ju'Mi  R.  Hulden 

.  Piotessior.3l  slafl 

(iienibe-  (•i.-.o  •'.  > 

17,093.62 

P-Hy  E.  Kirbv 

.  Pioless.o.ial  aii.f.     . 

I7.r.93.6i 

ft'tiiur  M.  Gotltc'ial ,. 

.  PiofcsMonat  aide 

(HMtiOri'y). 

11,924.6/ 

Helen  A.  BiOndi 

.   Cleiij 

.       !1.912.fif. 

Mofvie  Ai.n  Cotby... 

.  Cle  i(-ste.(0£rapi,er.. 

8.  ib?..  91 

f"j(joiie  J.  KIdd 

do 

7.  898.  «'■ 

Caodis  L.  Graves 

...  .  do 

!..£.!1.18 

Pot  .  R.  Helley 

.  Cle'i:-ste  .Oj'api.ei 
(iiiinority)(f(Oiii 
Oct.  1    1973*. 

3. 143.^6 

f.a.ia  S.  Gaujo! 

.  Cterk-steiiog'Mpl  pf 
(iiiinoiiiyXJ'-il;  1 
t'.roug"  iieiit.  30. 
197JI. 

?,  499. 99 

Iii.c-'igaiivc  staff: 

An(iiey  A.  Pov.alsoi. 

.  Cltik-Je  ■02rjpi:fr. 

6.  ;■."«.  73 

PI'iltpE.  Howard... 

,  lo'.'etiga'.ir 

17,481.66 

V.v.ce  I.  OiMiarn  

.  R(«.&rd5  cleil;..   . 

4,  9'1.''S 

r;,Ku£.  Meado*;.. 

.   C.le'h-s',e.ioqia(i'  pr 
(July  1  ('•'oug'i 
July  31.  IV:.,. 

M6.6/ 

Sissn  Oa,/).iiis 

CleiK-slB'.og'ap'ier 
(.lul;  1  t  Koi.gi) 
Ai.g.  -ii,  19 '5). 

1.033.34 

/■•111?  V.  MjUi.ew:... 

.  CleiK-viei.ogidpi'ei. . 

3. '.83.  47 

Margaret  J  Hi:!e<'an. 

do 

b,  631, 18 

M..ta,et;.  B-"  veM 

.  Cle(l.-5^!e.-.ogra[*ie( 
(July  1  (hnHigh 
Aug.  31.  1973). 

1,033,34 

biaria  S.  Oaujot 

.  Clerk-fi.eMt/graiiher 
(linwityXOcl.  I 
tnrjiigi.  Oec.  31, 

i9;:it. 

2, 6!  8. 76 

Arne  *.  Steadrr.an. . 

..  Clerl\-s!er,«grar»lier 
(ioy.  1  l-rougll 

^  175.09 

Otc  31,  1973>. 

Amiwnt  0!  enperidilures  preyioujiy  reported 49, 785.67 

Amount  e»pe'.ded  from  July  1  to  Oec.  31, 1973...      58,176,55 

Total  aoiOiint  expended  from  Jan.  I  <p  Oec.  31, 
1973 J. .  107.962.22 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1^3 42.^37.78 

WM.  JEi4HI«GS  BRYf'i  DOR'i.  C!aiir,-an, 

COMMITTtE  Oi!  WAYS  4*0  Mt"Af4S 

Janiiaf,  11,  1974. 


Name  of  employee        Pio'essioi) 


f  SiiScommittee.    piir- 
slative  Reoigaiiitatioii 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  . 
sua'^t  to  section  134ib)  of  the  Legtsiduvc  nc<"K'<<><<i'">< 
Act  of  !?16.  Public  Lan  601,  79lh  Congre.ss.  approved 
August  2.  }946.  as  amended,  submits  the  ioltowi'>g  report 
showiof:  tne  na'>*e.  oiofession.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  e^npiu^iNl  hy  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
Jui;  1  to  Oec*''('hHr  ['>'..  1971.  inclusive,  tof^etlier  yvith  total 
fu  ds  a-."i.-:-ed  or  appropiiated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  oi  employee         Profession 


Joh.i  M.  ?.'ait;-i,  ii  .  . 

RictiarU  C.  VVi'Tiur 

John  Patrick  Baker  .   . 

Rohft  B  Hill 

W.lsa'i-  Kane 

James  W.  Keiley 

Haiold  lama-- 

Aiihur  Si.iileion.  Jf  ... 

Florence  Bursetl. 

Virginia  Biiilet 

William  r..  B,id 

Mar'p  f'fane 

WiMiairc  Fulie.toii 

Charter  HaM  ir.S. 

Gi.ice  Kagan  

June  KondaM 

F.lizat'e'ili  L-ehlicli 

Da'.na  Palmer 

Doiii  Parke' 

Mar.-ha  Povell 

Jean  Raiiii.'  . 

Karen  Schv.ar/ 

GlOfia  Stiayer 

IMIargtrShiliikreL. 

Carole  Va/if 

Hughlo^i  G'ee-ie _ 

Wcii-ei  li^'^E 

Uiider  H.  Re^.  203,  93i) 
Co.igre^'.; 

John  Oeagner  

Ccnijif  fault: f.e' 

[ion  lohiir.oii  (tu..    . 
Ociotier  31), 


Ctiiel  cour.s 
Miiioriiv  cou 
Assistant  ch 

(P). 
Professional 

do 

do 

.do 
-do 


sei  (P) 

iel(Pt.  . 

i  \  coii'.se' 

tafl(P)... 


Stiff  asiis;a 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


(0). 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do., 
.do. 
-do.. 
.do.. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  foi 
e<pe'idilu'ei 


Amoiiit  of  exoeiiditnres  previously  rei  )ited. . 
A.rount  exneTled  from  July  1  to  Oec.  pi,  1973 

Total  amoi"'!  expended  from  Janual.'  1  to  Dec. 
21,  19-J 


Oila.  ce  'I  'ei.j?i!ileil  a;  of  Oec  31. 

WIlBl'l  0.  MILLS,  Cl»  nrsK. 


S'.L'-CT  CO:'l"'.ITTt£  OfJ 


Total  gros'. 

salary  during 

6-inonth 

period 


Spencer  M.  Beresford... 

Linda  H,  Kamm .. 

RoljeitC.  Ketchani 

Roger  H,  Davidson 

TereiiceT,  Finn.    .._... 

Dennis  J.  Taylor 

f-'>i',.  E.  ZaIar 

Linda  G.  S'.ej'f'e'isoii.   .. 
Sfirlf.;  A.  KsMch 

RO'C  ■'■■•.  SaliivO    ..       . 
CDrn-en  T.  Bagher73di;'i 
C.  Caileda  Bioyghion. .. 
Joa<)  Baiiiicn  Bac!iul'<   . 


J18.000.0P 
1 8.000.00 
17,749,98 

14. 37';.r8 

17,603.88 

17,749.98 

17.  749, 98 

17,549,04 

8.  398. 3S 

9.982.6'. 

6.771.V 

8.  "ie?.  98 

17.749.9,t 

17.  749. 98 

9.982.6'. 

11.900.9^ 

5. 042. 9? 

5  25?.  52 

5.247.8! 

5.113.26 

6. 092. 3! 

P  189.7? 

9.681.69 

1. 468.  44 

8  13S.60 

8,  398. 35 

8.  398. 35 


17,549.04 
4, 863. 30 
3,000.00 


Counsel  (begin  f  lar. 

18). 
Cour:-)el  (begit) 

Feb.  12). 
Supcial  couiisel  (i'egi  1 

Mar.  10). 
P'ofesr.ional  staff 

member  (pegm 

!>"::'.  23). 
Staff  consultant  (begi.i 

Mar.  1). 
Associate  counsel 

(beg^n  Mar.  15i. 
Pioles-  io"al  £!;iff 

memtier  ((.egic 

Mar.  1). 
^^!Pf  cleri;  (i'egiii 

Mar.  7). 
Secretary  (liegi-l 

Feb.  19). 
Ssireiary  (begi'i 

f^ar.  ?0). 
Secretary  (begi'l 

(k'ar.  1). 
Secisiary  (begin 

«!•:.  1). 

Re'Coich  assi;lic' 
(liegin  June  2  >). 


Funds  auihori7ed  or  appropriated  foi  coro+'iti^e 
ex...endit'jies. .  .   


Auioivl  of  expei'ditures  (i.e.ioi'sl,'  reix 
/Amount  e«(:.ended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 


.lortid     . 


1>73. 


279, 847,  54 


To'al  amnunl  expended  fiOin  Jai.  31  t(  Oec. 
31,1973 

a^lance  une.spe- (led  as  of  Oec.  31, 19731 1,  220,  U.2.  4S 

RICHARD  BPLL*tJG,  Cliairman. 


S£<.ti:T  coMyri  f-.c  o-<  house 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6montti 

periud 

$18,00ti.l)0 
12,286,?0 
15,  357.7'j 
15,513,71 

9.  982.  '3 
H  167.''2 
7,678.89 

7,178.89 
5,631.18 
6, 660. 98 
5.119,23 
5,  375, 22 
6,113.10 


Jl.MiO.OOO.OO 

99,  038.  93 
180,808.61 


REST.AURA.T 


January      ,  1974. 
To  tlie  Ck-ck  oi  I'le  flausc: 

The  abo.'ementloiied  Coinnnltec  or  sjbcomiiiiit'fe.  P'ir- 
S'la^it  to  section  I'lKbi  of  the  tepislative  Reofi;dni/at'0't 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  aiiproyeii 
Aiigu<-t  .'.  1946.  as  anirorleri.  submits  the  foUov^ing  report 
shovving  the  nane,  proiesstni,  and  total  salary  0*  eiiii 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  ficir, 
July  1  to  ijfceniher  i\ .  !97.i.  inclusija,  together  wlt'i  tnlal 
funds  autbuiized  or  appiopnated  and  expended  by  it: 


coTimittee 


$125,000.00 


f4aiiie  of  employee        Profesaion 


32,480.97      ,.  ,  .       .   ,, 

■>7  jtin  5Q      itiOhias  I,  Campbetl. 
w.i30.«      Barbara  E.  Cousins. 


Total  gross 

saio'y  durinp 

b-montb 

period 


J- 


69,739,21      "»«/ f'e''''"^''-- 

3 '    sITsb.79 


. ..  Staff  diiector 

...  Secretaiy (I'isiined 

July  1,  1973)' 
. .     Sr-ctetary  (re.tojilrit 

Aug.  1,  1973jip- 

sifiiied  liec.  }1. 

1973), 


$10, 842. 9^ 
2. 089. 55 

2.091.93 


;OM.\ilTTL£S 

January  11, 19' 4. 


Funds  autlioiized  or  appropriated  for  ^off'ttee 
expenditures (9.3d  Cong). 


To  tde  C'erk  0!  ti.e  Hou;.e: 

Tne  abokementioned  connmttee  or  snt^omniittee.  pur 
Dua'it  to  section  n4!h'  of  the  legislative  Reorgani.fatio.i 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  6ui.  7$th  Congress,  aKproved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended.  Submits  the  follOAnig  lepoit 
'.howing  the  nane.  profession,  ami  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  th«  6  month  period  from 
July  1  to  Oecer.iber  31.  1973.  inclJlive.  together  with  to'al 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Amount  0!  e:<nenditufes  nrr>/iouslv  reported 
Amuuiil  exf.ei  ded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 


Tc!^'  amount  emended  from  Jan.  1  tt  Dec.  31, 
1973.... 


O^ilaoce  ii-iaxpeiiiied  as  of  Dec.  31, 197 

JOHN  C,  KLUI  ZY 


Name  0'  emoloyee         Profession 


Total  gross 

satjry  Ouring 

6-month 

period 


PtrtMAIEiJT   SlLlOT   CC'MMirru   0 


$33,500.00 

14,820.99 
1973....    15,896.42 


30,717.4! 


2,782,59 

fiSKi,  Chaiiii  an. 


SMALL    BllSliir." 
Ja-iujf.  11,  19;  4, 


CbarleiS.  Snefdontl....  Cinet  of  stal $18.0.10.09 

f.'telkir,  M.  Miller Deputy  chi*  of  siaW  18,000.00 

(begin  Mjr.  1), 
Gerald  J.  Grady- Profesiiona)  ttaS  15,5!3.71 

menther  (hejin 

Apr.  2). 


To  the  Clerk  oi  the  House: 

The  above  MtPntinnpd  cnmrnitlee  or"  si.b.-:.''-^  nt-ttee.  ;i  1- 
suant  to  section  l.illbi  of  the  Legislatiye  Reo.jidni.'atiu  1 
Act  of  1946.  f'-.iblic  Law  60!,  79t(i  Congie.ss,  aporoieil 
August  2,  194fi,  as  air.ended,  submits  tlie  following  irpo<! 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  ea,!i 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  f'om 
July  1  to  December  Jl,  1973,  inclusive,  together  v.il'i  •••tal 
ftiiidj  authori'ed  or  aporopriated  and  espended  by  it: 


February  13,  197i. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— CoBHm»ed 


Name  of  employM 


Profession 


Total  gross 

■liry  daring 

S-Hwotb 

period 


Emilia  F.  Parrfsh 

Biemta  H.  Napier 

William  A.  Keel,  Jr.. 
Myrtle  Ruth  Foutcli.. 

fjonna  M.  Watson 

Henry  A.  Robinson... 

Leslie  A.  Click 

lois  Liberty 

Thomas  G.  Powers... 

rtizabeth  Cingel 

Jiistinus  Gould 

William  F.  Demarest.. 
Mary  Eileen  Hohman. 
Howard  Greenberg... 

Lucille  C.  Hicks. 

Lillian  Bracken 

Michael  J.  Ward 

Linda  Louise  Spakes. 

Charles  D.  Loyd 

Bernadette  O'Reilly. . 

James  R.  Plialea 

Susan  Peatce 

Paul  Kritzer 

Elmira  R.  Stewart 

WillaC.  Ravjis. 

Caret  Ann  Ward 


..  Secretary.. 

do  .  -. 

..  Research  analyst 

..  Clerk 

..  Secretary 

..  Counsel 

do 

.,  Printing  ediiot 

..  Counsel 

..  Secretary 

..  Counsel 

da. 

..  Secretary 

..  Staff  director 

..  Secretary 

do.... 

..  Counsel 

..  Secretary 

..  General  CTKmsel 

. .  Secretary  (minority). 

...  Mtnority  counsel 

...  Secretary  (minoiity). 
, ..  Assistant  minority 

counseL 
. ..  Secretary  (minoiity). 

do. 

do 


$«,<?4.98 

4, 175,  00 

18. 000. 00 

12,249.99 

5, 100.  CO 

17, 500. 02 
5. 000, 00 
9,  OOC.  00 
8.  874.  99 
4,000,02 

17.500.02 
8,  250.  00 
3,875.01 

18,  000. 00 
6, 750. 00 
2, 708, 32 
6.375.00 
5,  874.  99 

18, 000. 00 
2.874.99 

13, 000. 02 
2, 499. 99 

11,250.00 

4, 249. 99 
2, 874. 99 
2,49199 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expendttures $563,  OOP.  00 

Anmintri  expenditures  sreviausly  reported 221,969.90 

Aaiouol  expended  from  July  1  to  D€C.  31,  1973...  248,212,87 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1$73 470.182.77 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1973 92,817,23 

JOE  L,  EVINS,  Chairman. 


70INT     COMMITTEE     Oh 


CONGRfcSSIOMAL    OPEBATIONS 

Janu3ry  15, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abo«a-«ientioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  legislative  Reorgtanization 
Act  rf  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79ih  Congress,  approved 
Augast  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
slwwtas  Uie  neme.  professioo,  aiul  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6'month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  auttiorized  or  apprspristsd  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Prefession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-Biontb 

period 


lugeee  F.  Peters. 


Executive  director $18, 


Raynood  L.  Gooch (^nsel. 

Cyntiiia  K.  Watkias Ot&ca  piaoager 

Donald  G.  Tacheron Director  of  reseandi 

Seorge  Meader Coonsef 

Ann  Holeka Research  assistant 

Reta  Orem Clerk  typist_ 

Beverly  Jean  Muncy Stenogiaphe/ 

Barbara  C.  Lyie Receptionist 

Susan  B.  Perry Staff  assistant 

William  B.  Blacklow ...do 

Simeon  R.  Orlowski Clerk 

Melinda  L  Roberts. Temporary  typist 

Raba  A.  Gilbert do 

Robert  J.  Keiley Admi«»stratiwe  officer.. 

Richard  M.  Bates Placement  derk 

lames  F.  McAllister AdministratK-e  officer.. 

Gerard  C.  Snow. do 

James  S.  Machowski Placemeulcleik 

March  E.  Oyer ..do 

Betty  A.  Franklin do 

tee  A.  Riedel- do.. 

Mark  L,  (ireanberg do 

Grace  Seckler .do 

Sally  K.  Murpliy ..(to. 

lauia  Reed Temporary  (ypisL 

Anne  Garrett  Burfield do . 

Suzanne  Hegdal Temporary  deik 

Philip  R.  Johnnie do 

S'J-.'i  1  R.  Schuster ..  .do 

Scott  Sulheiland. do 

Veroniu  L  Huiter do 

W.  Kathryn  Stone .do. 

Sybil  Anne  Capps Placement  tlUnft. 

Jotin  Turner  Donelan Tempocary  clefi 

Robert*.  Witt do 

WilUamF.  Walsh do 

Richard  T.  Galgay do 

Paul  W.  iRcKee da.. 


15, 
7, 
17, 
18, 
9, 
1, 
5, 
1, 
6. 
6, 

1, 

1, 

10, 

14 

5, 

4. 
4. 
3, 
3, 
3. 
3 

1. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  durini; 

6  monti, 

period 


John  Gi'.ir.cn  S;ev.:rt....  Temporary  SliR  $1, 000. 00 

assistant. 

Fsrf  Frsntis  Rieger. Temporary  asslstr^nf...  1.000. OO 

Roberts.  Fonts Temperary  staft  1,000.00 

assistant 

S;muel  Merrick ...do 750.PO 


funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
eiptndiluies -- $630,000,00 

Aiiount  of  expenditures  pr»viousfy  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1973...    213,621.02 

Total  antounl  expended  liom  July  1  lo  Dec.  31, 
1973.. .- 213,621.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1973 316,  378.98 

LEE  METCALF,  Chairman. 


joiM  co:.'.r.;iTU[  o;<  pefe'.sc  production 

January  7,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subeoBMnittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reerganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  H  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Harold  J.  Warren. 


Gary  H.  Copeland 

Rnbert  B.  Geddie,  Jr... 

Roberts.  Rigrs. 

J.  Michael  Hemphill.... 

Edward  A.  Sokol 

(ibailes  H.  Liner,  Jr 

Mary  Ellen  Simpson 

Samuel  L.  Stewart 

Lee  Sherman  Cox 

Ruth  Baskerviile 


S'afI  diiedorand 
counsel. 

Assistant  staff  director. 

Professional  staft 

do 

do 

de 

do 

Clerit 

do 

do 

Secretary 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

S-montti 

period 


$17,612.40 

13,207,29 

7,262,2? 

5.  586. 89 
12,006.69 

7.500.36 
465.00 
947. 48 
846.99 
S76. 19 

4, 732. 69 


toaoo 

613,71 

490.26 
749.98 
000.00 
214.65 
783.34 
035.91 
552.79 
833.63 
405.02 
527. 77 
520.83 
399.99 
494.  45 
666.67 
077.95 
809.76 
141.67 
351.35 
146.95 
839.43 
797.76 
851.29 
583.47 
797.22 
.  400.  01 
230. 00 
250.00 
311  11 
233.  33 
229.17 
311.11 
,  455. « 
,  354. 17 
.499.98 
,  359. 00 
272.22 
1,  300. 80 


Home  of  employee 


Profession 


5 


Funds  authorized  or  appfopriated  for  committee 
exi<endilures $152. 105.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1973...      71,269.50 

Total  amount  expertded  Iron  htly  1  to  Dec  31, 
1973 71.269.50 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,1974.. 80,835.50 

JOHN  SPARKMAN,  Chairman, 


JOIM  COwt-lintE  0!<  INTERNAL  REVEIiUt  TAXATION 

January  30, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abeve-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  L«w  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  ts  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
ahowing  the  name,  prolession,  end  total  aalary  of  each 
person  empioysd  by  K  during  til*  6-noeth  period  from 
Jitly  1  lo  Decenber  31.  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-mentJi 

period 


Laurence  N.  Woodv/orth.  Chief  a»  staff 

Lincoln  Arnold.. Deputy  ehlel  ot  staff... 

Keibeit  L.  Chabot Assistant  chief  of  stat. 

Arthur  Fefferman Chief  economist 

Bernaru  M.  Shapiro Legislation  counsel 

Hafiison  B.  McCawley...  Refuod  counsel 

James  H,  Symons Staiistical  analyst 

John  Germanis do 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 

Michael  0.  Bird ...do 

Leon  Klud do 

Mark  L.  McConaghy Legislation  attorney... 

Donald  C  Evan^ do 

Hov»-3id  J.  Silver  stone do 


Name  of  employee         Professuw 


Total  gr'"5 

safary  dtHirt; 

E-own^ii 

perKd 


$19.  999.  98 
18.000.00 
18,  000. 00 
18. 000. 00 
17,  405.  49 
16,381.77 
18, 000.  00 
15,  869.  73 
17,  4C5.  49 
17,750.01 
11,328.00 
13, 310.  97 
13, 156.  50 
15.  869.  73 


Robert  A.  Waifen 

Robert  A,  Blum 

James  BiMineer 

Joseph  P.  Spellmae... 

Carl  E.  Bates  

J"5eph  E  Fink 

Cvn'hi;  F.  Waface 

Allan  RosenLaum 

Jodoue  M(.L>erinult 

Maicia  B.  Rov.zie , 

Lirtda  Savare 

Bianth"  Nai>fo 

j^mie  L.  Daley 

Jii.ie  N1atthe*s 

Amelia  Oel  Cirmei'... 

Shiron  Matcom.. 

Jdcijueline  S. 
Ptettfer, 

E'i-2nl,  WoodnU 

Aleia  Gage 

Therera  Sharia 

Msria  L  Winter 

RiOtard  Ejgenbrade 


Legislative  attorney. 
de 

.do. 


Refund  atlotney  .. 

do 

.  Statistics!  clerk.. 

do 

.  Accountant. 

.  Secretary    

do 

-do 


N'.'.h,i.MCook.- 

Herman  H.  Wommack. 

Paul  *.  Oostetheis.. 

J3■^»s'.V.  Wetzler...- 

Tkomas  R.  White,  III. 


.  Secretary  (refund)   ... 

.  Secretary    

do 

do 

do 

d* 

do „ 

do 

do 

do 

.  Clark  (to  Sept.  30, 

1973). 

..  Clerk... 

.  Cle'k  Oo  July  21. 

1973). 
..  Legisiolion  attorney 

las  of  July  2. 1973). 
Ecoromist  (a*  of 

July  2.  1973). 
..   LesKlalK-h  atlorne/ 

U^  of  Aug,  6. 19::). 


r5.869.-'l 

13, 821.  99 

13.156  3l) 

12, 183.  SJ 

12,183.91 

12. 183.  9» 

6,655.23 

12,598,24 

9,93LbO 

6,  mS.  71 

7.679.01 

7,371. '$ 

6,%2..i 

6, 322.  50 

6,  !9S  .'J 

4,965.  :S 

6.808.7C 


fnnrfs  authorized  or  appropriated  ter  ccnuriittee 
expenditure.-...  - »3U20.  Ob 

Amount  of  expenditures  previou'^ty  reported.. .- 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  lo  Dec.  31.  1973. .    456, 313.  $2 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  ts  Oec.  31. 

1573 45«,313.i2 

r- 

Balance  ut^evpenrted  as  of  D»c.  31.  1973 481. 486.  4S 

WILBl'R  D   MILLS,  Cbairraari. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nde  XXIV,  execuUve 
communications   •were  taken   from   the 

Sptiaker's  table  and  refen-ed  as  follow?: 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Archiiect  of  tUe 
C:«ipiix)l,  uansmiuing  a  report  of  ejcpeuditures 
during   Uie   6   mouths  ended   DecemtDer   3J, 

1973,  Irom  funds  appropriated  to  him,  pi'.r- 
suant  to  section  105  ib)  of  Public  Law  88-454; 
to  the  Coiunaittee  on  Appropriations. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secre*ar\- 
cf  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  re»l 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  0' 
Defense  as  ol  Juiie  30,  1973,  puisuant  to  10 
'U,S.C.  2701;  to  the  Coinnn-.,ee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1863.  A  letter  from  Uie  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  R&ier\e  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  apportioumea'. 
of  the  reduction  lu  Uie  total  military  EtreugtUi 
of  the  Depart uient  oi  Defence  for  June  30, 

1974,  pursuant  to  section  301(b)  of  Publi: 
Law  93-165;  lo  Uie  Conunn.iee  oa  A:m8d 
Services. 

1864.  A  leti*r  from  the  Deputy  .'Uiistiat 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel  Pol- 
icy), uansmitilng  a  supplemental  report  on 
former  military  and  civilian  officials  and  D*- 
partiaent  of  Defense  employees  wlio  have 
filed  repoi-ts  relating  to  employment  by  de- 
fen.se  contractors,  pursuant  to  50  UjS  C. 
1436(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sert- 
ices. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.saistani 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Houe- 
lugi,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  design 
and  coii.struction  supervision.  Inspection,  aad 
overhead  fees  charged  by  the  several  con- 
btructioQ  agents  for  military  coastrucilon 
projects  of  the  Military  Departments  &Kd 
Defense  Agencies  dtu-ing  fiscal  year  1973,  ptB"- 
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siiant  to  section  704  or  Public  Law  S'!  545:  to 
ihe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.<^slstant 
Secretary  of  Defence  (Instaliatioiis  and  Houb- 
ii't).  transmitting  notice  of  tlie  location, 
uauure,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  ccn- 
ttructlon  projects  proposed  to  be  xuidertaken 
for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Keserves. 
iiursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  2233r(1>:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Aoting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmittlne;  a  report  on  the 
number  of  Army  officers  abi.ve  the  grade 
of  major  eulit'ed  to  recpl\e  incentive  pay 
for  flight  duty,  and  tlie  .ivrm^^e  monthly 
flight  pay  during  the  pertcid  July  1-Decem- 
ber  31.  1973.  ptusuant  to  37  U.S.C.  301  (g>; 
to  the  Coniniittee  on  Armed  .Services. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  As.'^^tani  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installatiotis  R'.'d  I.c^jistlcsN . 
transmlttUig  a  report  on  the  facts  and  Justi- 
fication for  the  relocation  of  mllliary  activi- 
ties at  the  Miiitarj-  Ocean  Terminal.  Brook- 
lyn. N.y.,  to  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal. 
Bayonne.  N.J..  pursuant  to  section  613  of 
I'ubllc  Law  89-568;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1869.  A  letter  from  the  Assb^lnnt  Admini';- 
trator  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Depfirtment  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
the  programing  and  obligation  of  contin- 
gency funds,  covering  the  period  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  451(b) 
of  the  F^srelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1870.  A  lettfr  from  the  As-  Istant  Lef;al  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  .State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursusvit  to  section  112C.Jt 
of  Public  Law  92-403:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  during  calendar  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  514(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1872.  A  letter  from  the  Actlncr  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congre^j,ionM  Rela- 
tions and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  let.'tslatlon 
to  authorize  the  measiires  necersary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Mlmite  No.  242  of  the 
International  Botmdary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, concluded  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico  (TIA8  994>, 
entitled  "Permanent  and  Definite  Solution 
to  the  International  Problem  of  the  Salinity 
of  the  Colorado  Klver"  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslytant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  authorising  the  continued  provi.sion 
of  overnight  accommodatloiis  and  related  fa- 
cllitles  for  the  public  at  the  Kalnloch  area 
of  Olympic  National  Park.  Wash.,  for  a  term 
ending  December  31,  1P75.  pursuant  to  67 
SUt.  271  and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  Idaho,  for  a 
research  project  entitled  "Field  Testing 
Tracer  Ghs  Survey  Techniques  to  Quantify 
Leakage  Ventilation,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8^-872:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Terri- 
torial Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
t  raiismlttlng  the  anntial  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  for  Guam  on  the  fiscal 
roudiilon  of  the  Governnvent  of  Guam  for 
t'.e  year  ended  June  30,  pursuant  to  48  U.S.C. 


1422 (g);  to  the  Committee  ton  In^^ertor  a'ld 
Insular  Affairs. 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Iiidian 
Clainjs  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  1&  C.  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tnbe. 
et  «'  .  on  behalf  of  the  Chijjperca  Indians  of 
the  MtiM.t!>ippi  and  Lake  Svperior,  plaintiffs, 
\.  Ilie  Vvited  States  o)  America,  defendant, 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Incericr  ai-d  Insular  .^tfalts. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Affing  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  i>.-ansmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  smend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Co-uieuc  Act,  and 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeilng  Act  to  Im- 
prove the  protecnon  of  the  prublic  health  and 
safety,  to  repeal  the  Pilled  Milk  Act  and  the 
Filled  Cheese  Act,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Se*rttary  of  Trans- 
portation, trat^smilting  a  d^aft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  ameniled,  to  assure  that  rates 
are  compK'nsatory,  to  allow  more  flexibility  In 
establishing  rates,  to  facilitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  unecoitomlc  rail  lines,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  assist  in  tlie  jflnanclng  of  rail 
trauportatlon  facilities  and  to  develop  a 
rollmg  slock  sci-icduling  and  control  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  oa  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transm.ltting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1970.  together  with  an  evahiatlon  of  the  fl- 
nanrial  condition  of  railroads  which  have 
outstandtitg  certificates  guaranteed  under 
the  act,  pursuant  to  48  U.S.C.  669;  to  the 
Commitlee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1880.  A  ie'ter  from  the  Se<  retary  of  Trans- 
portation, ti-ansmilting  a  re-'ised  prospectus 
for  tlie  National  Highway  Traffic  Safely  Ad- 
mliilstratlon  Compliance  Test  Facility,  to  be 
constructed  near  Columbus,  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ajid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  notice  that  the  first  of 
the  annual  reports  required  by  sections  201 
and  202  o:  the  Mf»rine  Prortection,  Research, 
and  Sancfiiarles  Act  of  197j,  covering  the  pe- 
rit<d  April  23  June  30,  1973,  will  be  combined 
intti  one  report  and  submitted  before  April 
2:'-!.  if'7-i;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rl  e  and  Fi.sheries. 

lt<82.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcrttttioi;.  t-ansmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Ct>de,  the  Federal-Aid  Highv.ay  Act  of  1973, 
and  o?her  related  provisions  or  law,  to  estab- 
lisli  a  Uiufied  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gratii.  ajid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mli  tee  on  Public  Worlts. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1973  on  the  Urban  Area  Traffic 
Onerairions  Improvement  (TOPICS)  program, 
piustiant  to  23  U.S.C.  135;  to  the  CC'inniittee 
on  Public  Worlis. 

1884.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  first  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  tlie  Commission,  covering  the  pe- 
ricd  August  18.  1972,  through  June  30,  1973, 
purstiant  to  .section  510  c*  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1885.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochairmen.  Pacific  North »est  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission,  covering 
tlie  period  December  11,  1972,  through  June 
30,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  610  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wor!-^. 

1886.  A   letter   from   tka   Chairman.   V3. 


Tpriff  C'-mmission,  transmittiag  the  23d  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  pursuant  to  section  402(b» 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196?:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  fuitUorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.s- 
slon  In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Jojr.t  Committre 
on  Att>nilc  Energy. 
Kkceived    Prom   th-    CoiTPTHOi.i.EP.    Gkneb-M. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Comptiolier  Gen- 
eral oi  tlie  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port Oil  L.S.  prngrams  in  GhanR;  to  the  Corn- 
nil'.' ce  on  Coveriiincnt  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clitiise  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  v.ere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Commit iPe  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  10203.  (Repl.  No. 
93-790 1 .  Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10626.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  re- 
served phosphate  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  in  Horida  to  Joiin 
Carter  and  Marllia  B.  Carter;  with  amend- 
ment (Rep.  No.  93-797).  Reiened  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  ( -nd  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  10294.  A  Ijill  to  cstaUlisa 
land  n.se  policy;  to  authorli:e  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.' pursuRtit  to  guidelines  Issued 
by  the  Council  on  Environuaeutal  Quality, 
to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop 
and  Implement  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning processes:  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grsms  and  policies  which  have  a  land  use 
impact;  to  make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
assist  them  to  develop  and  implement  land 
use  planning  processes  for  reservation  and 
other  tribal  lands:  to  provide  land  xise  plan- 
ning directives  for  the  public  lands;  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-798).  Referred  to  the  Cotnmiltee  of  tne 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STR.ATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
301  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  Incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  retain  vol- 
unteers for  aviation  crew  member  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-799).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ct)mmittee  of  tlie  Wi.ole  Houre 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sevei-ally  referred  as  f oUou  s : 
BvMs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  i2770.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  In 
meeting  their  liability  to  supplement  ti^e 
Federal  benefits  payable  under  the  supp'e- 
mental  .security  Income  benefit  program  by 
establishing  a  more  recent  base  period  for 
measuring  the  "hold-harmless"  llmltatio«t 
on  such  liability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  12771.  A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps  Is  to  be  UicludeU 
in  the  "hold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972,  bo  as  to  assure  that 
recipients  In  cash-out  States  do  not  suiter 
reductions  In  the  benefits  they  actually  re- 
ceive; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


I 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12772.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
filing  of  flight  plans  In  connection  with  the 
operation  of  civil  aircraft  in  air  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
"nlx,  Mr.  Green  of  Pemisylvanla,  and 
Mr.  EiLBEBG ) : 
H.R.  12773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  require 
the  President  to  set  a  ceUing  price  on  domes- 
tice  crude  oil  not  to  exceed  prices  prevailing 
on   October    1,   1973;    to  the   Conamittee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12774.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  Uiuted 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Perkins.  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 

Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Towell  of 

Nevada,  and  Mr.  Shoup)  : 

H.R.  12776.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payments 

to  compensate  cotinty  governments  for  the 

tax  Immiuiity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 

boundaries;    to  the   Conmalttee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  amend  section  428(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065,  aa 
amended,  and  section  2(a)(7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Students  Loan  Act  of  1969.  to 
better  assure  that  students  will  have  reason- 
able access  to  loans  to  meet  their  postsec- 
ondary  education  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  COLUNS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
.self,  Ms.  BoCGS,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
TouNG  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rieglb,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Powell 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  CONTERB,  Mr.  HOLIFIEU), 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Brown 
of     California,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr. 
Charles   H.    Whson   of   California, 
Mr.     Yatron,     Mr.     Sarbanbs,     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 
HJl.  12777.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the   Social   Security  Act  to   Include   breast 
proethesis  among  the  items  and  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self,   Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Prenzel, 
Mr.      WoLFP,     Mr.     Moaklet,     Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
HJl.  12778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the   Social   Security  Act   to  Include   breast 
prosthesis  among  the  items  and  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program;    to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.  12779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  cities 
to  encourage  the  Increased  planting  of  trees 
and   shrulis  and  to  encourage  other  urban 
forestry    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Zablocki,  Mr.  Proehlich, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
AsPiN,  and  Mr.  Steiceb  of  Wiscon- 
sm) : 
H.R.  12780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  which 
created  the  United  States  Olympic  Conuult- 
tee  to  require  such  committee  to  hold  public 
proceedings  before  It  may  aiter  its  constitu- 
tion, to  require  arbitration  of  certain  ama- 
teur athletic  disputes,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  DENT; 

HJl.  12781.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlsclosvire  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rogers)  : 

H.R.  12782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order 
to  specify  those  actions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  which  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  are  required; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  JSIarme  and 
Fi'?herie.s. 

By  Mr.  DUISKI: 

H.R.  12783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  costs  of  the  social  security  program, 
with  a  substantia:  Increase  in  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate 
reduction  in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect 
the  Federal  Government's  participation  in 
such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  12784.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  GtfDE: 

HJl.  12785.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  and  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Aililti'3 

Br  Mr.  H.ARRINGTON: 
HR.    1278''.    A   bill   to   provide   adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all  Americans;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Reid)  : 
H.R.  12787.  A  bUl  to  insure  that  recip- 
ients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation 
will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to dtscontmued,  because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  JORDAN: 
HJl.  12788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  by  8 
percent  the  amount  of  individual  Income  tax 
withheld  at  the  source;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  12789.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers m  Interstate  commerce  from  char^mg 
handicapped  people  more  than  half  fare  for 
their  transportation  during  nonpeak  periods 
of  travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Steex- 
M.'iN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  KsrcHrM,  Mr. 
6YMMS,  Mr.  Trebn,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Btjrgener,  Mr.  Httber,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  O'H-^ra,  Mr.  Johnson 
of   California,   Mr.   GoLDW.^TER,   Mr. 

ROtrSSELOT,   Mr.  ASHBROOK,   Mr.  Rar- 

KK,    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
M.\RTiN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pow- 
ell of  Ohio,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Phitchard)  : 
H.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
6':aiiilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Conmiiitee 
on  Bankujg  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,   Ms.   Holt,   Mr.   RrNNELS,   Mr. 
Proehlich,  and  Mr.  Landgrebe)  : 
H.R.  12791.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12792.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 


that  8.1  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fer- 
tlli>;er  exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12793.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of      community      schools 
tliroughout  the  Uiiired  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12794.  A  uill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vo«:j- 
tional  rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  other  persons;  to  make  im- 
provements in  tlie  educational  assistaaise 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t'le 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afi'airs. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  12795.  A  bill  to  smend  tlie  Emergem  y 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1073  to  rollba  k 
the  price  of  prc^ane  gas;  to  the  Commlt'*c 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<Hnmerce. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio:  | 

H.R.  12796.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Shlppl):^ 
Act,  1916,  in  order  to  prohibit  the  practice  t' 
port  equalization;  to  the  Committee 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
BvMr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  12797.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  Uultid 
States  Code,  to  establish  improved  stand- 
ards to  achieve  eiEclent  mail  service,  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  method  of  reimbursing  'ft-' 
U.S.  Postal  Service  for  public  service  co.v.- 
while  maintaining  a  reasonable  postal  rat  i? 
structure,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commlf^ee  on  Post  ■  ifice  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  12798.  A  bill  to  encourage  earlier  re- 
tirement by  permitting  Federal  employer- 
to  purchase  into  the  civil  service  retiremti 
system  benefits  uuduplicated  m  any  othtr 
retirement  system  based  on  employment  s.: 
Federal  programs  operated  by  State  and  loo.'. 
governments  under  Federal  funding  aad 
supervision;  to  tJie  Committee  on  Post  Onu  o 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  recuest) : 
H.R.  12799.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ar.ms  Cct - 
trol  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  J  i 
order   to  extend   the   authorization   for   sfi- 
propriations  and  for  other  purposes;   to  ijie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  12800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na+ioilal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  ]9f.; 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportatif"- 
from    miposing    certain    seatbelt    standard^ 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committicr' 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  12801.  A  bill  to  require  filing  of  Ulo- 
mestic  food  price  impact  statement  in  coti- 
nection  with  exports  of  VS.  commodities:  i  • 
the  Connnittee  on  Banking  and  Curreni\ . 
By    Mr.    OHARA     (for    himself,    Xv 
Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Harrinc-j-on)  : 
H.R.  12802.  A  bill  to  amend  section  428  (iii 
of    the    Higher    Education    Act    of    19<35,    p 
amended,  and  section  2(a)  (7)   of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969,  t') 
better  assure  that  students  will  have  rea.sQai- 
able  access  to  loans  to  meet  their  po.stse  - 
ondary  education  costs,  and  for  other  ptjr- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  aj;d 
Labor. 

Ey  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  12803.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  exchaiit'' 
of  school  lands  between  the  State  of  U'-iil^ 
aud  the  Navajo  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  pn 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaiis. 
By  Mr.  PATiLAN: 
H.R.  12804,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  the  definition  of  small 
business  concern  to  Include  agribusinesses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  12805.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Buei- 
ce.ss  Act  to  provide  for  direct  loans  at  tJie 
rate  of  4  percentum  per  annum  to  small  buel- 
ness  concerns  adversely  affected  by  the  «n- 
ergy  crisis;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirroncy. 
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HJt.  1280a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
c'eftnltlon  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  l*orelgn  Commerce. 

H.R.  12807.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
I>ayllght  Saving  Time  Energy  Congervatlon 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H».  12808.  A  bill  to  establfch  an  advliory 
commission  to  make  a  study  and  report  with 
respect  to  freight  rates  for  farm  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
HJl.   12809.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for 
uniform  annual  observances  of  certain  iPi-'al 
piibllc  hoUdays  on  Monday,  and   for  other 
purjKwes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ^fr.  ROONEY  of  Pcnn5ylvanla  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moorhkab  of  PentL<?yl- 
ranla,  Mr.  Evnrs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Sptnce,  and  Mr.  Nrx) : 
H.R.  13810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  fWeral 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  TI.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain   circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlaT»fxil;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HJl.  12811.  A  bill  to  axithorl^e  reromputa- 
tlon  at  a-ge  60  of  the  rel  ired  pay  of  memberg 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  \^  computed  on  the 
basis  of  par  scales  In  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  lf»72,  and  for  other  p\UTX)se«!;  to  tl^o 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrices. 

H.R.  12812.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  proTtslon  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Re\-lew  Organizations 
to  rerlew  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  M=;. 

ABzrrc,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badhj-o,  Mr. 

Btkchah,  Mr.  Baoww  of  Callfomla, 

Mr.   BuBi'oiT,   Mrs.   Chtsholm,   Mrs. 

CoixiNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Coirrms,  Mr. 

CoBMAN,  Mr.  Corrm,  Mr.  DnnMr.  Mr. 

Edw.mids  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbebg, 

Mr.  FRAsra,  Mrs.  Orasso.  Mr.  Har- 

KINOTOW,  Mr.  HrT-STOSKi,  Ms.  Holtz- 

MAN,  Mr.   Howard.  Mr.  Karth,  and 

Mr.  B[ASTFNMFreR> : 

H.R.   12818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 

labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 

Ingredients  and  to  disclose  ch.'^nges  In  such 

Ingredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Wirelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  MrrcALrE.  Mr.  Mttchell 
of  Marylarid.  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
MooRRXA*  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,    Mr.     PODELL,     iLlr.     RODINO,     Mr. 

RoK.  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Ms.  Scrbohmcr,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  TwRNAw,  Mr.  Wauhe.  Mr. 
WHrrgHURST,   Mr.   Wolft,   and  Mr. 

Yatron)  : 
H.R.  12814.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drxig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  reqiilre  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
Ingredients  and  to  disclose  changen  In  such 
ingredients;  to  tae  CommitCee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEIBBRUNG  (for  himseU  and 

Mr.  MosHER) : 

HJEl.  12816.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  permit  temporary  ui- 

I maw  in.  reblcle  weight  limitations;  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUB  (for  him^U  and  Mr. 
Man  lira) : 
ILB.  U814.  A  btll  to  authorize  approprLa- 
tioiM  for  aetinUrM  for  the  National  Science 
F^HinAitUMi.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  A^trooautics. 
By  Mr.  THOMI'SON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.B.  12817.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


H.R.  12818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  chlorine  and  certain  other  chem- 
icals and  FUb^tances  which  are  necessary  for 
safe  drinlttng  water  and  for  waste  water 
treatment:  to  the  Comiaittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HR.  12319.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  handguns  in  the 
United  Btatc'?;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ] 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT:  I 
H.R.  12320.  A  IMll  to  ahipnd  tlie  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  extend  the  a\ithoriiatlon  for  a  5-year 
period,  and  for  other  purpCses;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

13y  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.J.  Res.  900.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal  the 
joint  resolution  eTpre«;5hig  the  rteterminatiou 
of  the  Fnited  Slates  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba,  approved  October  3,  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  Of  VL>-glnla: 
H.J.  Res.  901.  Joint  reeolution  to  auihorlTie 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  13  of  each  year  as 
"Americfin  Bu.siness  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciiiry. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  428.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  8en5e   of  Congress   concerning 
recognition  by  the  Euro{>aBn  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  aiid  Lilhuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  429.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  termination  of  assistance  un- 
der the  Foreign  AsaLstance  Art  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afflalr-^. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Concurrent  re.solutlon  e.'c- 
presslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  cease  all  trade  negotiations 
with,   and   withdraw  scientific,   educational, 
and  cultural  exchange  missions  from,  the  So- 
viet Union,  until  such  time  as  tlie  Soviet 
Union  demonstrates  an  effective  relaxation 
of  restraints  on  Individual  liberties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Gonunlttee  on  For- 
eim  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     CRAN8     (for    himself.    Itx. 
Flood,    Mr.    Biackborm,    Mr.    Wao- 
coNNrR,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Mter3.  Mr. 
Powell  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Stmmb. 
Mr.  TiioNK,  and  Mr.  Whxiams)  : 
II.  Res.  860.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued imdlluted  U.S.  sovoreiguty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  2Sone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDK  (for  him.self  and  Mrs. 
Holt)  : 
H.  Re«.  881.  Reeolutioa  disapproving  the 
recommendations  ol  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  ratea  of  pay  oC  Members  of  Con- 
gress transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  btidget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purpo!«s;  to  the  Couunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ICHOBD     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent,    B<Ir.    Aspij«,    Mr.    HeiN7,    Mr. 
Stokfs,   Mr.   RoaK,   Mr.   Mills,   Mr. 
Hats,    Mr.    Lakdorfbf,    Mr.    Broom- 
rvf.ui.   Mr.    Orovkr,    Mrs.    Sullivan, 
Mr.  Brf.aitx,  Mr.  Perkiks,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    Illinois,    Mr.    BiACici,    Mr. 
Charlks    H.    Wii*on    of    California, 
Mr.  W.vlsh,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Sruzh  of  New  York,  Mr.  Steicer 
of   Arizona.   Mr.   Rodino,  Mr,   Wu.- 
L'AMs,  and  Mr.  Clay)  : 
H.  Res.  862.  Reaolution  fleclariug  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  a  prohibition 
of  extension  of  credit  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commltlee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD; 
H.   Res.    8G3.    Resolution    authorizing   the 
expenditure  of  certain  f  ui 


of  ttie  Committee  on  Internal  Security;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (fc*    himself,    Mr. 
B.AFALis,   Mr.   Clevtlanb,   Mrs.   Col- 
lins  of  Illinois,   Mrs.   Grasso,   Mr. 
Hansen  of   Idaho.   Mr.   Heinz,   Mik. 
Holt.   Mr.   Lt'jAN,    Utr.   Riegle,   Mr. 
Rr>sr.NTH.\t.,  Mr.  Sara  in,  Mr.  Wiirrr, 
Mr.  WHTTtKmsT,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.  864.  Besolulioii  c:q>resslrig  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hou.«;e  for  the  formation  of  an 
Organisation  of  Petroleum  Consuming  Na- 
tions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Han- 
r.AHAN,  Mr.  XIcCoRMACK,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Liggett,   Mr.  Eii,BEnG,   Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.   OIBB0K3,  Mr.   Harkinoton,   Mr. 
SruDDS,  Ms.  Abzitc,  iirs.  Orasso,  Mr. 
Van      Deerlin,      Mr.      O'Hara.      Mr. 
Charles    H.   Wilson    trf   Calif oriiia, 
and  Mr.  Crontn)  : 
H.  Res.  865.  Resolution  pre  Tiding  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rapreeeutative.s 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  St&tes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  IlUnols: 
H.  Res.  866.  Resolution  <tlsapprovlJig  the 
reoommendatlons  of  the  President  vcitb  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  th0  bvidg^t 
for  thft  fiscal  3rear  ending  June  30,  197S:  to 
tb«  GcHnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Undcf  clausr  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follow.s: 

347.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memwlal  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  relp- 
tiva  to  changing  the  boundarlea  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

348.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  TMk,  relative  to  the  energy 
crL-^is;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  prirat* 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJt.  12821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lystra 
Umilta  Downs;    to  the  Cooonlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.McFALL: 
H.R.  12822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Llbrada 
V.  Paclibar,  Avita  Esparcia  Catlvi-ala-An,  Luz 
Arbes    Liza;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

H.  Res.  867.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill. 

HJi.  12765,  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Alexander, 

to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 

Claims;  to  the  Comniittee  on  the  Judlcinry, 


ds  for  the  expenses 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Celes- 
tine  Thomas,  Seattle,  Wath..  and  others, 
relative  to  designating  the  birthday  of  th» 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klag,  Jr.,  as  a  na- 
tional holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

392.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kentucky  Law 
Enforcement  Council,  Loultvllle,  relatlTe  to 
conferring  nationwide  arrest  and  investiga- 
tive authority  on  railroad  police  omcerc;  to 
the  Cominitlee  on  tiie  Judiil.iry. 
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GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  D.AY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  as  we 
all  paid  tribute  this  past  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ai-y  12,  to  Abraham  Lincoln  v.-e  include 
a  similar  homage  to  the  equally  beloved 
and  illustrious  patriot  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  Both  these  true  heroes 
served  America  with  distinction  in  its 
hours  of  greatest  need.  Both  were  of  high 
courage  and  possessed  deep  moral  con- 
victions ;  both  were  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  serving  their  fellow  men  without  res- 
ei-vation  as  to  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

President  Lincoln  sought  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  sundering  of  our  Nation  over 
the  question  of  slavery;  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  binding  up  tlie 
Nation's  wounds  after  tragic  years  of 
brothers  fighting  against  brothers.  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko  fought  valiantly  to  help 
American  patriots  to  free  them.selves 
from  the  yoke  of  British  loile  and  to  es- 
tablish themselves  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

So  it  is  that  on  the  birthday  of  tlie.se 
great  men  we  cannot  honor  one  without 
honoring  the  other.  Lincoln  gained  the 
name  of  the  "Great  Emancipator." 
Kosciuszko  Justly  deserves  the  name  of 
"Great  Liberator,"  for  the  role  he  played 
In  aiding  Gen.  George  Washington  and 
the  Continental  Army  in  defeating  the 
vastly  superior  forces  of  the  British 
crown. 

We  honored  Abraham  Lincoln  last 
Tuesday  for  his  deep  compassion  for  the 
enslaved  black  man  and  for  his  constant 
efforts  to  liberate  all  those  in  bondage. 
We  honor  General  Kosciuszko  for  his 
great  humanitarian  act  of  requesting 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  dispose  of  his  Amer- 
ican possessions  to  buy  the  freedom  of 
slaves  and  to  provide  them  with  educa- 
tion and  adequate  training  to  become 
good  neighbors,  good  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, and  good  husbands  and  wives  in 
order  that  they  might  become  defenders 
of  their  own  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  their  cotmtry. 

Wliereas  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  desperately  poor  and  with  little 
opportunity  for  formal  education,  Ko- 
sciuszko was  bom  of  reasonably  well-to- 
do  parents  and  access  to  the  best  in 
formal  education  and  military  training. 
Neither  was  deterred  either  by  poverty 
or  by  affluence  from  developing  in  cliild- 
hood  the  highest  in  moral  values  and  a 
dedication  to  service  to  mankind.  Both 
had  deep  loyalties  to  their  own  commit- 
ments and  great  allegiance  to  tlieir  fel- 
low citizens,  yet  both  recognized  the 
shortcomings  of  their  governments  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  elimination 
of  tliese  defeats. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  fervor  for  freedom 
and  the  liberation  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans really  was  not  manifested  until  he 


became  a  man  and  was  plunged  into  the 
great  political  issues  of  his  days,  whereas 
yoimg  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  even  as  an 
adolescent  boy  possessed  a  keen  discern- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  plus  an  un- 
sv.'erving  determination  to  do  something 
about  the  wrongs  he  encountered.  Thus, 
it  v.'as  that  before  he  came  of  age  he 
was  thrust  into  the  leadership  of  his 
fellow  coimtrymen  who  were  fighting  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  liis  be- 
loved Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  For  his  zeal  and  fearless  efforts 
he  was  exiled  from  his  native  land  by 
the  Cr.arist  regime  which  exercised  cruel 
dominion  over  his  homeland. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Kosciuszko 
with  his  passion  for  freedom  .so  great, 
found  it  easy  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the 
American  patriots  as  his  own;  easy  for 
him  to  take  a  ship  for  America  and  ofter 
his  services  to  Gen.  George  Wasliington 
and  the  Continental  Congi-ess  who  ac- 
cepted him  with  alacrity.  No  single  officer 
and  no  American-bom  citizen  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  successful  v.innins  of 
our  v.ar  of  independence  than  did  tliis 
skillful  and  dedicated  Polish  officer.  His 
engineerin.?  accomplishments  were  botli 
timely  and  lasting.  He  shared  the  dis- 
anpointments  and  the  bitter  hardsliips 
that  befell  the  undisciplined,  ill-fed,  and 
ill- clothed  Continental  Army.  So  dear 
were  his  passions  for  freedom  and  so  ef- 
fective were  his  efforts  to  gain  America's 
independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  referred 
to  him  as  "the  purest  son  of  liberty  I 
have  ever  known." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  much  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  Congi-ess  on  October  13, 
1783,  showed  General  Kosciuszko  its  own 
and  the  Nation's  appreciation  of  his 
magnificent  service  by  awarding  him  full 
American  citizenship,  a  land  grant,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, I  feel  all  of  us4n  this  body  should 
show  once  again  thisTtetion's  gratitude 
by  expressing  anewour/ personal  appre- 
ciation of  this  irevereSTMitriot  and  friend. 
He  is  truly  worthy  of  the  type  of  honor 
with  which  we  acclaim  our  beloved 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  this  the  birthday  of 
botli.  In  these  dark  days  when  we  en- 
counter so  many  distressing  examples 
of  greedy  and  self-serving  public  serv- 
ants, it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  all  of  us 
to  recall  the  selfless  said  dedicated  serv- 
ice which  these  two  great  heroes  per- 
formed in  our  behalf — services  performed 
without  thought  of  monetary  gain  or 
rewards,  but  wholly  motivated  by  love  of 
countrj'  and  the  preservation  of  the  joy- 
ous freedom  of  mankind  from  tyranny 
and  oppression. 


THIS  IS  A  FARMER 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEOROW 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESH  N'T  ATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  7.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  as  our  society  becomes  increas- 
ingly   urbanized    and    the    American 


fanner  becomes  increaijingly  removed 
from  our  everyday  lives,  the  inevitable 
result  has  been  that  the  farmer  is  too 
often  misunderstood,  or  worse  yet,  sim-, 
ply  ijnrored.  | 

In  Januar:-',  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  a  dynamic  group  of  youi.a 
farmers  in  soutli  Georgia  and  was 
handed  a  copy  of  an  article  which  I 
think  reveals  sometliiirg  about  the  com- 
plexity and  humbleness  of  the  grets 
farming  profession.  Bo  that  we  will  not 
take  tire  farmers  for  granted.  I  am  ir- 
sertiug  the  text  of  the  article  in  tl-.ij 
Record: 

This  Is  A  Farmfti 
(Author  Unknown) 
Farmers  are  found  In  fields  plowing  \y>, 
seeding  down,  returning  from,  planting  t  ■» 
fertUizing  with,  spraying  for  and  harvesting 
if.  Wive-s  help  them,  little  boys  follow  theni^ 
the  Agriculture  Department  confuses  thenii 
city  relatives  visit  them,  salesmen  detar.i 
tlieni,  meals  wait  for  tliem,  weather  delay* 
Them,  hut  11  talces  Heaven  to  stop  them. 

When  your  car  .stalls  along  the  way,  a 
farmer  Is  a  considerate,  courteous,  inexpen- 
sive read  service.  When  a  farmer's  wife  sug:- 
gosto  he  Ijuy  a  new  suit,  he  can  quote  froi* 
memory  every  expense  Involved  In  operating 
the  farm  last  year,  plus  the  added  exrien^* 
he  is  certain  will  crop  up  next  year  Or  else  he 
as-s-umes  the  role  of  the  indignant  shopper. 
Impressing  upon  everyone  within  earshot 
the  pounds  of  porli  he  must  produce  In  or- 
der to  pay  for  a  suit  at  today's  prices. 

A  fanner  is  a  paradox — he  Is  an  •overalled" 
executive  with  his  home  his  office:  a  scienti.-J; 
using  fertilizer  attachments;  a  purcbasii  g 
agent  In  an  old  straw  hat;  a  personnel  dire.> 
tor  with  grease  under  his  finger  nails;  ft 
dietitian  with  a  pas.slon  for  alfalfa,  animalp 
and  antibiotics;  a  production  expert  faced 
with  a  surplus;  and  a  manager  battling  a 
price-cost  squeeze.  He  manages  more  capital 
than  most  of  the  businessmen  In  town. 

He  lUces  sunshine,  good  food,  state  fairs, 
dinner  at  noon,  auctions,  hla  neighbors,  Baxi- 
urday  nights  in  town,  his  sliirt  cellar  unbr.ti- 
toned.  and  above  all  a  good  soaking  rain 
In  August. 

He  is  not  much  for  droughts,  ditches,  weat 
Georgia  tollroads,  esperts.  weeds,  the  eighli- 
hour  day,  helping  with  the  houseworlc,  or 
grasshoppers.  i 

Nobody  el.?e  can  remove  all  those  things 
from  his  pocket  and  on  washday  still  ha.te 
overlooked:  five  "steeples,"  one  cotter  kef. 
a  rusty  spike,  three  grains  of  corn,  the  stub 
end  of  a  lead  pencil,  a  square  tape,  a  $4  96 
pocket  watch,  and  a  cupftU  of  chaff  m  eadi 
trouser  cuff. 

A  farmer  is  both  Faith  and  Fatalut— he 
must  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the 
chcllenges  of  his  capacities  amid  an  evv.r- 
present  possibility  that  an  act  o:  God  'a 
late  spring,  an  early  frost,  tornado,  flocd 
drought)  can  bring  his  business  to  a  stand- 
still. You  can  reduce  his  allotments  but  yc«i 
can't  restrain  his  ambition.  | 

Might  as  well  put  up  with  him — he  is  yo'tr 
friend,  your  competitor,  your  ctistomer,  your 
source  of  food  and  fiber,  and  self-reliant 
young  citizens  to  help  replenish  your  cities. 
He  is  your  countryman — a  denim  dressed, 
business-wise  fast-growing  statesman  «f 
stature. 

And  v.hen  he  comes  in  at  noon  having 
ppent  the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreamE. 
he  can  be  recharged  anew  with  the  mafctc 
words:  "Xlie  Market's  Up." 
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WOMEN  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF  mW  TOBX 
IN  TBS  HOU8B  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Febnutrv  13.  1974 

Mr.  V/AU3H.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
the  Syracnise  Post-Standard  newspaper 
selects  10  annual  and  2  alltlme  Women 
of  Achievement. 

These  women  represent  excellence  In 
their  field  of  endeavor  and  they  win  the 
awp.rds,  because  of  their  extraordinary 
performances,  their  unusual  dedicatiCHi 
and  their  innovative  approaches  to 
pi-oblems. 

To  quote  the  article  naming  Uiese 
gtrr.t  ladies: 

The  12  women  here  honored  are  typical 
of  tbiS  wonderful  women  of  Central  New 
Yorlc.  who  with  their  professional  and 
voluntary  efforts  make  our  world  a  better 
place. 

If  the  world  Ls  chansrlng  for  the  good,  they 
hav*  a  hand  in  it  .  ~.  .  they  Join  a  select 
society.  In  the  past.  Women  of  AchleTement 
h.ive  continued  to  give  their  talents  to  the 
community:  to  sene,  to  lead,  to  ofTer. 

W«  honor  thom  sU. 

In  the  alltime  categoi-y.  Dr.  Bemice 
Wright  has  applied  a  great  desire  to 
lielp  people  help  themselves  to  her 
career  as  an  educator.  That  career  be- 
gan aa  a  graduate  assistant  in  the  School 
of  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  at  Syracuse 
University  and  culminated  as  dean  for 
the  College  of  Human  Development  at 
Syracuse  University,  from  which  she  re- 
tired last  June. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Lailne  Is  the  second 
woman  honored  for  "giving  unselfishly 
of  herself  for  many  years  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  central  New  York,  axid 
in  a  larger  sense,  the  quality  of  life  for 
women." 

A  commitmen*;  to  helping  others  also 
describes  the  reason  for  Mrs.  Lavine's 
award.  That  commitment  began  even 
as  a  young  girl  when  she  gave  piano 
lessons  to  other  yoimg  girls  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  It  continued 
through  the  years  with  the  lending  of 
her  talents  and  lesidershlp  to  a  host  of 
notional  and  local  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  helping  others. 

In  the  citi.:enship  category,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Lynch  is  being  honored  for  her 
efforts  toward  educating  the  puMic  to 
the  unmet  needs  of  children.  Mary 
Lynch  Is  generally  given  credit  for  being 
the  guiding  spirit  behind  an  attractive 
and  profitable  crafts  shop  in  downtown 
Syracuse.  The  shop  helps  with  the  pub- 
lic education  program  and  also  n.'^cizts 
In  providing  necessary  funds  for  local 
agencies  concerned  about  the  unmet 
needs  of  children. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Everts  is  responsible  for 
keeping  the  Onondaga  Hills  "alive  with 
the  sound  of  music."  For  15  years  she 
lias  brought  great  musical  artists  and 
the  best  concert  orchestras  to  Ssrracuse 
as  impresario  of  the  Syracuse  Civic 
Music  Aaaodatlon.  FV>r  this  work,  Mrs. 
Everts  is  being  honored  as  a  Woman  of 
/  :hievement  in  the  music  area. 

Constance  Tlmberlake's  latest  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  has  been 
her  election  to  the  Syracuse  Board  of 
Education  with  Republican.  Democratic, 
and  Liberal  Party  endorsemcn*^  How- 
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ever,  before  that  election  are  9  years  of 
achievement  which  include  membei-shlp 
in  and  leadership  of  a  litany  of  varied 
educatioiml  organizations. 

In  the  area  of  community  service,  the 
award  goes  to  Mrs.  Lester  Cohen,  be- 
cause of  iier  numerous  contributions  of 
time  and  energy  and  talent  to  a  variety 
of  community  service  groups. 

Tireless  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  is  tlie  reason  for  Mrs.  Grace 
Egelston's  reception  of  the  Woman  of 
Achievement  Award  in  the  volimteer 
leadership  category.  Mrs.  Egelston,  for 
the  past  3  years,  has  been  president  of 
ACCORD,  a  senior  citizens  group  in  Syr- 
acuse which  recently  received  national 
publicity  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
advocacy  coalitions  for  older  persons  in 
the  comitrj-. 

Syracu-ses  Everson  Museum  is  now 
beins  called  "one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
.=tanding  art  museums,"  and  a  large  part 
of  the  credit  can  go  to  Mi-s.  Robert  Small. 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
For  her  contribution  she  receives  the 
Woman  of  Achievement  Award  in  the 
area  of  cultural  development. 

Twenty  years  of  devotion  to  profes- 
sional life  in  medicine  preventing  dis- 
ease and  injiu-y  to  young  children  brings 
Dr.  Virginia  Goddard  Harris  the  honor 
in  the  health  category.  Her  most  recent 
achievement,  establistunent  of  a  Lead 
Poisoning  Control  Center,  has  resulted 
in  the  detection  of  hiuidreds  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  and  the  saving  of  many 
yoimg  lives. 

Communications  is  the  key  to  Caro- 
Ijn  West's  success  as  tiie  first  woman  of- 
ficer of  Crouse-Hinds  Co.  and  as  the  1873 
Post-Standard  Woman  of  Achievement 
in  industry.  Carolyn  14  the  press  rela- 
tions vice  president  for  the  company  and 
serves  on  the  public  relations  committees 
of  several  local  organizations. 

Cited  for  her  work  as  a  good  neighbor 
is  Mrs.  Henry  Bea  Ledermann.  Aunt  Bea. 
as  she  is  known  in  Cazenovia,  has  done 
much  to  make  the  "Fresh  Air  Kid"  pro- 
gram a  success  in  central  New  York.  Mrs. 
Ledermann  still  hears  from  the  young- 
sters slie  took  in  more  ttian  20  years  ago. 

In  the  category  of  religion,  the  honor 
goes  to  Sr.  Marguerite  Tlerney  for  her 
work  as  executive  director  of  the  Family 
Life  Division  of  Catholic  Charities.  Sr. 
Marguerite  is  the  only  woman  in  any 
Catholic  diocese  in  this  country  to  have 
this  distinction  and  large  responsibility. 

Ttiat  concludes  the  Women  of  Achieve- 
ment. Hovi'ever,  there  is  one  more  that 
needs  to  be  honored.  Tliat  person  is  the 
women's  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  Lois  Vosburgh.  who  6  days  a 
week,  52  weeks  a  year,  edits  the  "Wom- 
en's World"  pages.  She  is  the  guiding 
light  behind  this  fine  awards  program 
and  she,  without  a  doubt,  rates  being 
called  a  "Woman  of  Achievement." 


MURRAY  CHOTINER 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIfOa-NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IU.PBESENT.\T1VES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  .sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  fellow 
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Californian,  Murray  Chotlner.  due  to 
tonnllcations  after  an  automobile  acci- 
dci  .. 

Although  Miu-ray  and  I  were  mostly 
on  opix)site  sides  of  many  campaigns,  I 
came  to  know  him  personally  and  found 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moet  brUliant  po- 
litical analysts  I  have  ever  met. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Choti- 
ner's  family. 
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LFNA    MACHADO,    HAWAII'S 
SONGBIRD.  PASSES  AWAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

r:  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVICS 

Vf'ednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Ls 
with  much  sadness  that  I  speak  today  of 
a  deep  loss  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and 
to  me  of  a  personal  friend, 

T'^.e  Songbird  of  Hawaii,  Lena  Ma- 
chado  Kai»1,  has  ceased  her  enchant- 
ing melody.  Entertainer  of  nillllons,  In- 
cluding Presidents  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
during  a  lialf  century  of  performances 
par  excellence,  Lena  Machado  has  passed 
away. 

Her  operatic  charms  won  the  respect 
of  her  fellow  artists  and  the  love  of  her 
delinrhted  audiences.  Her  death  brought 
to  a  close  70  years  of  triumph  and  sor- 
row, suffering,  and  success.  Her  life's 
sloiy  was  recounted  in  two  recent  articles 
appearing  in  Hawaii's  major  dally  news- 
papers, ihe  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  In  tribute  to  her 
memory  I  am  today  inserting  these  arti- 
cles into  the  CoNcaEssioNAi.  Rkcoro.  To 
her  widower,  Samuel  Kaiwt  and  her  fam- 
ily go  my  heartfelt  condolences. 

The  articles  are  as  follow: 

"HONGBULO  or  Hawah"  Lek*  Macbado  Dies 

The  "Songbird  of  Hawaii,"  Ijen*  Machado. 
u'hose  lyric  aopraoo  voice  d«Ughted  millions 
for  almost  half  a  c«ntury,  died  at  2:15  a.m. 
today  In  Hale  Nanl  Hoq;>ltal.  She  was  70. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
Borthwlck  Mortuary. 

8he  had  been  111  since  1965  when  she  and 
her  husband,  Samuel  Kalw&t,  were  involved 
in  a  near-fatal  automofatle  accident  on 
Ksual. 

Last  year,  Genoa  Keawe  and  many  other 
leading  Hawaiian  entertainers  gave  a  benefit 
show  In  the  Honoliilti  Concert  Hall  to  help 
defray  her  hospital  expenses. 

Until  the  accident,  she  bad  a  spectacular 
sinping  career. 

Because  of  her  remarkabla  voice  Lena 
earned  the  nlcknamaa  "Songbird  of  Hawaii" 
and  "HawaU'B  Nlghtlztgal«"  early  in  her 
career. 

It  was  a  career  that  had  many  hlglillghts: 

Singing  before  President  FranMln  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1934. 

So  Impressing  opera  star  OalU  Curcl  that 
there  was  talk  of  serious  study  In  Milan. 

Singing  on  a  coast-to-coast  radio  network. 

Making  an  album  of  songs  she  bad  com- 
posed herself  from  the  more  than  60  slie 
created  along  with  HawaUan  lyrics. 

Nightclub  appearances  from  Honolulu  to 
New  Yorl:. 

Bv<.t  the  singing  that  most  enlianced  her 
reputation  came  in  the  early  days  of  her 
career  when  she  sang  with  ttw  Royal  Hawai- 
ian Band  on  "Boat  Day"  at  tbe  piers  of  Hono- 
lulu Harbor,  greeting  each  ship  arrival  with 
"Aloha"  and  each  departure  with  "Aloha  Oe." 

She  v.as  boi-n  Oct.  16,  1903,  In  Pauoa  Valley, 
Honolulu. 
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A  fnn-blooded  Hawaiian,  her  father  was 
n  noted  singer  and  musician,  Robert  Wftiale- 
ale.  In  the  Hawaiian  style  of  the  day  Lena 
was  glren  away  by  her  mother,  Louise,  and 
raited  by  Mary  Davis  I»an,  a  Hawaiian  friend 
married  to  a  Chinese. 

Lena  grew  up  in  the  Loo  Pan  home,  at- 
tended school  at  Kauluwela  and  Sacred  Heart 
and  did  her  first  singing  as  a  member  of  a 
G'.r!  Scotrt  troiTpe. 

A  lei  seller  who  greeted  erery  ship  arrival, 
Lc-na  was  "discovered"  la  a  romantic  man- 
ner— while  sitting  wp  in  a  mango  tree  on 
Richards  Street  near  the  present  YWCA. 

Tlie  late  Marlon  Mulrony,  manager  of  radio 
Et.ition  KOU.  then  In  its  infancy,  heard  her 
singing  In  the  mango  tree  one  day. 

Soon  Lena  was  In  a  radio  studio,  troubled 
by  "mUte"  fright,  but  ber  career  was 
launched.  She  was  an  Immediate  radio  sensa- 
tion. 

She  tried  out  for  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band 
and  again  was  a  sensation.  When  she  sang 
for  the  famed  Gain  Cura,  Lena  reportedly 
could  liit  notes  higher  than  the  Italian 
soprano. 

in  the  1920s  she  married  a  tenor,  Luciano 
Machado,  later  a  policeman  who  died  In 
1967.  Their  three  chCdren  were  stillborn. 

Lena's  career  with  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band  was  both  brilliant  and  stormy. 

Once,  in  1930,  she  quit  the  band  and  made 
the  first  of  more  than  a  dosen  Mainland 
tours,  this  one  with  tiie  Aldrtch  Hawaiian 
Troupe. 

It  was  in  1935  that  Lena  was  flred  by  Prank 
J.  Vierra  for  insubordination.  The  band  ap- 
peared too  small  for  the  two  of  them. 

Then  Mayor  Fred  Wright  used  her  nam© 
in  a  court  test  over  the  legality  of  a  salary 
hike.  Worry  about  this  brought  on  a  ner\'ous 
breakdown  for  Lena. 

Slie  composed  many  Hawaiian  songs,  start- 
ing with  the  early  Hoolpu  Hula,  Radio  Hula 
and  Aloha  Nuuanu,  and  increasing  in  popu- 
Isrlty  with  Mai  Lohllohl  Mai  Oe,  Hoonanea, 
and  Ksmalanl  O  Eeaukaha. 

She  made  her  first  trip  to  California  fc« 
recording  purposes  In  1935. 

Her  return  on  the  Lurline  in  February  1941, 
was  8on»ewhat  triumphant  and  there  were 
many  damp  eyes  when  she  stood  at  the  ship's 
railing  and  sang  for  the  hundreds  on  the 
docks  below.  In  a  few  days  she  was  featured 
in  a  big  benefit  show  at  the  Civic  Auditorium 
in  her  local  professional  comeback. 

At  the  urging  of  Mayor  Lester  Petrle,  Lena 
returned  to  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  In  May 
1943  under  new  director  Domenico  Moro. 

Through  the  war  years  In  Honolulu,  she 
was  with  KGT7.  She  was  a  great  hit  with  the 
thoijsands  of  servicemen  passing  through 
Honolulu  in  those  days. 

In  1948  she  made  her  seventh  Mainland 
singing  tour  with  nightclub  contracts  in 
both  Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  New  York  Lena  received  a  phone  call, 
v.hile  she  was  on  a  radio  show,  from  Gen. 
Du'ight  Eisenhower  asking  that  she  sing 
"Mom"  and  "Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,"  two  hits  of 
the  war  days. 

Lena  returned  to  Honolulu  In  1951  to  sing 
at  the  Club  Pago  Pago,  the  Nlmnalu  Hotel 
and  to  appear  In  the  movie  "Bird  of  Paradise" 
starring  Louis  Jourdan  and  Debra  Paget. 

Lena  went  to  Chicago  In  1952  for  another 
nightclub  stint  and  made  her  TV  debut  on 
tb.e  Harry  Owens  Hawaii  show. 

She  returned  to  Etawail  la  1053.  moved  to 
Walmanalo.  opened  a  hula  studio  and  made 
spot  appearances  again  with  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Band. 

She  took  a  hotel  eugac,ement  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1956,  but  feU  in  a  friend's  home  in 
Flushing.  N.Y..  broke  a  rib  and  a  hip  and 
spent  five  months  In  a  wheelchair. 

Another  fall  two  years  later  tore  ligaments 
but  didn't  prevent  her  from  singing  for  a 
time  at  the  new  Princess  Kalulanl  Hotel. 

Artpr  two  years  as  a  widow  she  married 
0:0: 191-  Pnrt  3 
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Samuel  Kalwi  Sr..  himself  a  widower,  nt 
Kcloa,  Kauai,  in  1959. 

Lena  continued  to  be  heard  at  occasional 
private  parties  where  she  was  asked  to  sing, 
and  in  1962  she  made  a  tour  of  the  Far  East 
v.-lih  the  Sol  Bright  Hawaiian  Troupe. 

She  recorded  the  album  of  her  own  .■^unga 
lu  1963  before  UK>vjng  to  Kauai. 


"Kawau's    SoMGcmo,"    LrNA    Mach.vuo,    Dits 

AT  70 

I-ci:a  Machndo  Katwl,  the  Island  stiprano 
kno-i'n  as  the  "Songbird  of  Hawaii"  who  has 
thrilled  musical  audiences  here  and  abroad 
for  nearly  five  decades — died  early  yesterday 
at  iiale  Nani  Hospital    She  was  70. 

Her  fans  affectionately  dubbed  ber  "Song- 
bird of  Hawaii."  "Hawaii's  Songbird"  and 
"Hav.all's  Nightingiile"  early  in  her  color- 
ful career. 

She  first  started  warbling  when  she  was 
a  member  of  a  Oirl  gcout  troupe.  She  at- 
tended school  at  Kauluwela  and  Sacred 
Heart,  and  grew  up  tn  the  household  of 
Loo  Pan. 

She  was  born  Oct.  16,  1903,  in  Pk^uoa 
Valiey. 

Her  lyric  soprauo  voice  has  been  heard 
in  nightclubs  and  concert  halls  throughout 
Honolulu  and  on  the  Mabiland.  She  also 
made  ntnnerous  radio  appearances  in  her 
heyday. 

Perhaps  she  gained  her  legendary  status 
in  the  mfancy  of  her  career  when  she  per- 
formed with  the  Boyal  Hawaiian  Band  dur- 
ing the  "Boat  E>ay"  hoopla  on  the  docks  at 
Honolulu  Harbor.  As  passenger  vessel* 
left  and  arrived  In  Honolulu,  she  would 
perform  "Aloha  Oe." 

She  oft*n  performed  with  the  trusty 
ukulele.  ItiB  said  slie  never  took  a  profes- 
aioual  lesson — that  her  perfonn«nces  came 
naturally. 

Her  career  had  many  peaks: 

Siie  performed  for  the  famed  Madame 
Galli  Curci,  opera  star. 

In  1934,  she  sang  before  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosei-elt. 

In  1939,  she  performed  at  San  Francisco 
World's  F^ir  at  Troanu'e  Island. 

Wlien  "Bird  of  Paradise"  was  filmed  in 
Honolulu  in  the  1950s,  ^Irs.  Machado  was 
among  the  Islanders  appearing  in  the  film 
starring   Debra   Paget   and   Louis   Jordan. 

In  recent  years,  Mrs.  Kalwl^s  health  had 
been  unstable.  In  1965,  she  and  ber  hus- 
band, Samuel  Kalwi,  were  Involved  tn  an  auto 
accident  on  Kauai,  a  mishap  that  nearly 
proved  fatal  for  the  songbird. 

Hence,  she  required  constant  medical  and 
hospital  attention  and  care — so  much  ao 
that  Just  last  year,  a  group  of  her  fellow 
Hawaiian  entertainers,  headed  by  her  friend, 
Genoa  Keawe,  conducted  a  benefit  concert 
at  the  Honolulu  Concert  Han  to  help  raise 
fimds  to  defray  Mrs.  Ka>rl'8  medical  costs. 

Prior  to  her  marrtage  to  Kalwi,  she  wns 
married  to  a  tenor,  Luciano  Machado,  who 
died  In  1957.  Their  three  children  were 
stIlTborn. 

Mrs.  Kalwi  was  full-blooded  Hnwallrvn. 
whose  father,  Robert  Walalaelae,  was  a  noted 
mus^'^ian  and  singer  of  his  time.  In  the 
Hawaiian  tradition,  she  was  given  away  by 
her  mother,  Louise,  and  raised  by  Mary  Davis 
Pan,  a  Hawaiian  friend  who  was  married  to  a 
Chinese,  Loon  Pan. 

Her  association  with  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band  had  a  stormy  period — she  was  fired 
then    rehired    in    a   sea   o*   controversy. 

She  wrote  many  songs  tn  Hairaiian. 
Amon^  them  were  "Kauoha  Mai,"  "Kanlana 
O  Hlio  Hanakahl."  "Hoonanea,"  "AkAia 
Nmianu,"  "Mai  Lohllohl  Mat  Oe,"  and 
"Kamalani    O    KeaukalMt." 

As  a  child  lei  seller,  she  had  .^ent  years 
watching  singers  Julia  Chflton  and  Lfczle 
Alobikea  perform  during  "Boat  Day"  fes- 
tivities   at    Honolulu    harbor. 

Mrs.    Kalv.i    was    a    life    member    of    the 
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Musicians  Union  of  Honolulu,  Local  677; 
ASC.\P,  an  association  of  songwriters;  Hale 
O  Na  AUl  and  Hul  Aloha  Club. 

r\iaeral  services  for  Mrs.  Kalwi  will  be 
held  from  6  to  9  p.m.  Friday  at  BorthKick 
MorlnRr"  Rfx-ary  will  be  said  Rt  7:SC  pjn. 

Friends  may  c*ll  again  from  8  to  9:45 
a.m.  Satiircl.'iy  Pt  the  mortuary.  The  funeral 
procession  VviH  leave  Borthwkk  for  the 
Ciithedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  where  a 
Reciulcm  Miuffl  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  interment  at  the  Mskkiltl  Cemetery. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Rofc«  Kaneakua,  six  grs.ndchlldrcu 
and    10  grcat-gniidtliildren. 


UNJUST  TREATMENT  OF  OLTl 
MILITARY  PERSC»INEL 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF  cror.cL\ 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  ESPPtESENTATlVES 

Wedv.csday.  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  totroductng  legislation  which  win 
re£,tore  a  basic  right  to  retired  military 
personnel  which  was  taken  from  thein 
by  the  Militarj'  Pay  Acts  of  1958  and 
19G3. 

Prior  to  1958,  military  retirement  pay 
was  based  upon  years  of  service  and  rank 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  was  re- 
computed every  time  that  active  duty 
pay  was  iiicreased.  This  law  had  been  in 
effect  for  over  100  years. 

In  1958.  this  was  changed.  ^Clitary  re- 
tirees' retirement  pay  did  not  increat^e  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  pay  received 
by  members  of  the  armed  serrices  on 
active  duty.  The  Congress  gave  sub- 
stantial pay  raises  to  the  Active  Forces  In 
order  to  get  them  somewhere  near  to 
parity  with  the  civil  service  and  civilian 
economy,  but  gave  the  retired  personnel 
only  a  8-percent  Increase  even  tboogh 
the  law  governing  recomputation  was 
stni  tn  effect. 

In  1963,  the  Cangv^s  -niped  oiit  the 
recomputation  law  and  instead  decided 
that  retirement  benefits  would  increase 
only  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  tlic 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

As  a  result  retirement  psy  Is  hope- 
lessly confused  and  this  has  led  to  great 
dt?TDarlty. 

Those  veterans  of  World  War  II  arwi 
the  Korean  conflict  are  receiving  smaller 
pensions  than  people  who  have  recently 
retired  because  the  reccmpntation  law 
no  longer  exist"?.  I  think  tlie  Nation  is 
being  imfair  in  requiring  veterans  of  the 
world  wars  and  the  Korean  era  to  re- 
ceive smaller  pensions  than  those  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fair  tliat  men  of 
equnl  rank  and  equal  service  years  re- 
ceive equal  benefits.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  great  incentives  for  men 
to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  has  been 
the  idea  that  he  wiH  receive  a  pension 
at  the  time  of  bis  retirement  and  thc;t 
pension  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  cost  of  living  and  equal  to 
others  who  have  served  as  he  has. 

It  is  for  these  reasoiis,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  am  today  introducing  legtoiatiou 
which  will  call  for  the  recomputation 
of  retirement  pay  for  our  retired  niilltar>' 
personnel.  I  believe  that   our  military 
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personnel  has  been  unjustly  treated  be- 
cause of  the  falliu^  of  the  Congiess  to 
remedy  a  growing  disparity  between 
active  duty  and  retired  pay,  and  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  give  serious  considera- 
•.lon  to  this  bill  as  a  matter  of  equity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  POLICE 

OFFICER? 
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•i-HE    56TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MABTIJIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  24 
marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Ironically,  this  date  is 
celebrated  while  the  Republic  is  under 
Soviet  control. 

The  brave  people  of  this  Baltic  coun- 
try proclaimed  their  independence  from 
Russia  in  1918.  They  repulsed  the  Red 
army,  and  In  1920  concluded  a  peace 
treaty  with  Russia. 

They  drew  up  a  constitution  which  was 
a  mature  example  of  human  rights  and 
dignity,  but  it  served  them  only  \mtil 
1940.  Then,  Russia  effected  a  total  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Estonia  and  soon  il- 
legally and  forciWy  incorporated  them 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  then  the  people 
have  been  systematically  denied  their 
very  basic  human  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  of  expression. 

During  theii-  brief  glimpse  of  freedom, 
the  Estonians  achieved  a  remarkable 
awakening.  Scientific  research,  as  well  as 
art,  music,  and  theater,  attained  a  high 
level.  The  country  earned  tlie  admiration 
of  the  free  world. 

De^ite  their  impressive  achievements, 
the  people  have  gotten  few  rewards  fi*om 
their  oppressors.  The  Soviet  regime  has 
been  attempting  to  diffuse  the  Estonian 
people  by  massive  settlement  of  Russians 
in  Estonia  and  a  corresponding  dispersal 
of  Estonians.  According  to  census  figures 
for  1970,  Estonians  constituted  only  68 
percent  of  the  population — as  opposed  to 
88  percent  In  1939. 

Today  the  Estonians  continue  their  no- 
ble fight  against  subjugation  more  than 
ever.  They  have  suffered  much  aggres- 
sion In  defense  of  their  rights  over  their 
own  land — but  their  spirit  for  independ- 
ence has  not  been  broken. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  legality  of  the  occupation  and  incor- 
poration of  Estonia  by  Russia.  The  So- 
viet regime  in  this  Baltic  State  lacks  any 
legal  basis  and  must  be  regarded  only 
as  a  temporary  military  occupation.  Be- 
cause we  are  a  leader  of  liberty  in  the 
free  world,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  must 
support  the  Estonians  in  their  struggle. 
As  we  celebrate  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, their  lot  Is  of  the  conquered. 
We  must  pray  to  God  that  justice  will 
prevail  in  the  world,  and  their  native 
country  shall  again  enjoy  freedcmi  and 
Independence. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEfrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  from  time  to  time 
about  "bad"  or  "crooked"  police  officers, 
but  seldom  do  we  stop  to  consider  that 
their  number  is  extremely  small  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  splendid 
men  and  women  who  adhere  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples and  etliics  of  professional,  ellec- 
tive  law  enforcement. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Police  and  former  Sheriff  of 
Gloucester  County,  N.J.,  I  know  first- 
hand that  much  of  the  good  accom- 
plished by  those  who  wear  a  badge  goes 
imnoticed  and  imappreciated.  I  believe 
that  the  outstanding  achievements  and 
the  high  quality,  sustained  performance 
of  duty  from  law  enforcement  officers 
merit  more  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  public. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleague's  attention 
to  an  excellent  address  by  FBI  Director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  before  The  Outstand- 
ing Law  Enforcement  Officers  Awards 
Banquet  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Feb- 
niary  9.  1974.  As  a  graduate  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  and  as  a  staimch  sup- 
porter of  the  FBI  and  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  offlcers  thi-oughout  the 
coimtry,  I  find  Director  Kelley's  speech, 
'What  Makes  a  Good  Police  Officer?"  to 
be  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  rank 
and  file  members  of  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Director  Kelley 
touches  on  many  vital  issues  that  make 
up  the  complex  role  of  a  good  officer.  The 
address  follows: 

What  Makes  a  Good  Police  Officer? 
(Address  by  Clarence  M.  Kelley) 

I  am  particularly  gratified  this  evening 
for  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  third 
Annual  Banquet  for  the  Outstanding  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  of  the  Yeer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Birmingham. 
The  three  years  I  ^ent  here  as  Special 
Agent  In  Charge  of  the  FBI's  office  are 
among  my  happiest  memories  in  law  en- 
forcement. Many  of  the  police  officers  here 
tonight  I  met  for  the  first  time. 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  for  the  splendid  a.s- 
sistance  which  Alabama  law  enforcement 
has  given  the  FBI  over  the  years  and  also  to 
Ralph  Miles  and  PhlUp  McNlff,  our  present 
Special  Agents  in  Charge.  As  FBI  Director, 
I  pledge  to  you  continued  close  and  fra- 
ternal cooperation. 

I  want  also  to  extend  my  sincere  personal 
congratulation.^  to  each  of  the  officers  being 
honored  toniglit. 

You  are  a  credit  to  your  profession  and 
your  community.  Nothing  could  be  more 
commendatory  than  to  be  selected  for  this 
distinguished,  award.  For  you,  this  is  the 
culminatlou  of  years  of  dedication,  sacrl- 
llce  and  faithfulness  to  duty.  We  are  proud 
of  you.  You  bring  honor  to  all  of  us  in  law 
enforcement. 

Also.  I  want  to  say  thank  you  to  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Alabama  who  have 
made  this  recognition  possible.  Having  been 
a  law  enforcement  officer  for  over  30  years, 
X  know  what  this  occasion  means  for  these 


brave  men  and  women.  They  appreciate  your 
interest,  concern,  and  support.  Your  ban- 
quet tonight  symbolizes  that  spirit  of  warm 
fellowship  which  must  exist  between  the 
officers  of  tlie  law  and  our  citizenry  If  a 
connniuiity  is  to  obtain  the  high  quality 
of  protection  it  deserves. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  this  evening  .soma 
thoughts  on  the  theme,  "What  Makes  a  Good 
Oiflcer?"  "What  are  the  qxiallties  which  make 
the  man  or  woman  iu  blue  a  top-flight 
oflicer?" 
These  axe  not  ea-sy  questions  to  answer. 
I  remember  talking  to  a  group  of  officers 
v.ben  I  was  Chief  in  Kansas  City. 

I  posed  the  question:  "What  do  you  expeot 
of  your  chief?  What  qualifications  do  you 
think  a  good  chief  of  police  shotild  have?" 
Well,  I  really  opened  the  gate.  In  a  mai  tor 
of  mini.ites,  I  had  the  blackboard  filled  with 
sas^gestions 

There  were  such  qualities  as  honesty  and 
courtesy,  administrative  ability.  Integrity  and 
tt  pleasant  personality.  One  officer  even  sug- 
gosted  "good  looking." 

Their  chief,  they  thought,  should  be  ex- 
perienced, w^l.se.  Intelligent,  well-trained,  af- 
fable, strict  hi  discipline  but  not  too  strict, 
uiiderstajiding,  a  family  man,  healthy — and 
the  list  went  on  and  on. 

I  remember,  after  Jotting  down  all  the 
suggestions,  stepping  back,  looking  at  the 
gi-oup,  and  asking,  "Now  tell  me,  where  are 
you  going  to  find  a  person  with  all  tliose 
qualifications?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and  no 
answers.  Then  I  said:  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
qualify  as  a  chief  would  be  the  perfect  man 
and  I  don't  know  where  you  can  find  him." 
And  I  could  have  added:  "And  If  you  did 
find  him,  wliat  community  could  afford  to 
p.ty  the  salary  he  would  command?" 

This  story  Illustrates  the  almost  unbeliev- 
ably high  standards  expected  of  law  enforce- 
ment— by  its  own  personnel  and  by  you,  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  We  expect  not 
only  the  very  best  in  our  officers,  but  a  range 
and  depth  of  attributes  that  no  mortal  could 
possibly  possess. 

All  too  frequently  we  expect  of  the  officer 
what  we  do  not  require  of  ourselves. 

He  must,  in  our  eyes,  be  above  re^roacli 
at  all  times,  scrupjlotisly  honest,  virtually 
without  a  fault. 

He  must  make  no  mistakes,  and.  If  he  does, 
we  criticize  him  unmercifully. 

We  expect  him  to  handle  all  situations  with 
finesse,  tact  and  competence,  but  seldom  do 
we  realize  that  as  a  community  we  have  not 
provided  him  with  the  professional  training 
needed  to  cope  with  today's  sophisticated, 
changing  society. 

We  expect  him  to  risk  his  life  to  apprehend 
a  hijacker,  bank  robber  and  murderer,  yet 
we  often  fall  to  pay  him  a  livable  salary  and 
we  make  few,  if  any,  provisions  for  his  family 
In  case  of  death  during  the  line  of  duty. 

We  expect  him  to  be  enthusiastic  and  never 
to  complain  or  gripe  (aa  all  of  us  do) ,  yet  we 
refuse  to  take  the  time  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  his  working  conditions  at  headquarters, 
the  precinct  station  or  wherever  he  may  be. 
We  expect  him  to  perform  at  top  efficiency, 
for  long  hours,  often  being  called  out  In  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  nigiit  or  on  weekends,  and  for- 
get that  he  too  Is  human,  that  he  gets  tired 
and  hungry,  and  like  u»,  he  may  have  a  son 
with  whom  he  likes  to  play  baseball. 

We  expect  him  to  Immediately  accom- 
modate our  desires  when  we  call  the  police, 
forgetting  that  we  have  not  given  the  chief 
sufficient  manpower  and  equipment  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  service  we  expect  and 
deserve. 

Yet  these  men  and  women  In  blue,  despite 
tliese  handicaps,  perform  admirably — and  I 
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think  the  citlaens  acroes  the  great  stale  of 
Alabama — and  the  Natkm — owe  tbem  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude. 

I  ha^'e  wtwked  with  police  ofRcers  all  my 
life.  I  have  been  an  oflicer  myself.  I  know 
their  E^ripes.  I  know  their  Joys.  I  think  I  know 
the  men  and  women  themselves- — as  bnman 
beings.  And  I  can  tell  you,  honestly  and 
trutlifuUy,  you  will  never  meet  a  finer  group 
of  Amerlcaus.  They  work  not  alone  for  the 
salary— If  they  did  they  wouldn't  be  there. 
They  work  not  to  be  heroes — if  so,  they  would 
long  ago  hare  resigned. 

They  walk  your  streets,  safegtiard  your 
homes,  keep  your  traffic  going  .  .  .  why? 

Because  they  believe  in  the  dignity  ol  the 
law.  In  tl;^  triumpb  of  right  over  might,  and. 
above  all.  because  tl^y  want  to  do  their  sliare 
in  helping  protect  tbeir  communities. 

Ee(«  are  tbe  quaUties  esenipUfied  by  these 
offioera  tonight.  I  do  not  know  any  o<  tbem 
persoBaUy.  I  don't  need  to — becaosa  I  know 
the  tZBdttions  to  which  they  believe,  tbe 
tradtUooa  of  serrlee,  personal  Integrity  and 
courage. 

■niat's  the  kind  ot  htiman  being  they  are. 

Today  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  be  a 
police  officer.  There  are  many  groups  and 
tndiTldtmls  who  hiite  the  police,  who  can 
the  officer  vile  names.  They  seek  to  dis- 
credit and  Impugn  onr  profession.  If  an 
ofBcer  makes  an  arrest  he  Is  accused  of 
"brutality.'*  If  he  maintains  order  during  a 
demonstration  he  la  taunted  as  a  "bnlly."  If 
he  enforces  the  law  he  la  charged  with 
"harassment."  He  Is  caUed  a  "pig,"  and  hissed 
and  vilified  as  he  carries  out  h!s  duties. 

It  takes  a  man  of  xinlque  qualities  to  do 
his  Job,  honestly  and  faithfully,  amid  this 
barrage  of  unwarranted  abvise  ;,nd  vilifica- 
tion. The  excellent  record  of  our  officers  in 
meeting  these  situattons  Is  a  tribute  to  their 
training,  skill,  and  patience. 

In  today's  society  the  physical  risk  of 
being  a  police  oflicer  Is  high — and  Is  growing. 

Last  year  134  brave  ofllcezs  lost  tbelr  lives 
from  crimlntkl  action.  131  being  local,  state 
and  county  officers.  This  Is  the  highest  total 
•rer  recorded.  Three  of  these  Elajrlixgs  were  in 
Alabtuna. 

For  the  officer,  death  Uirks  at  erery  mo- 
mect  of  tbe  day.  It  may  come  ixam.  stop- 
ping a  motorist,  making  an  arrest,  haudilug 
a  domestic  disturbance  call. 

Last  year,  for  exampVe,  30  officers  were 
Elaln  handling  disturbance  calls;  27  in  con- 
nection with  robbery  matters;  ten  while  in- 
veetlgating  stiaplcious  persons;  seven  at  the 
bands  of  prisoners  .  .  .  and  tbe  IKt  goes  on. 

In  police  wm-k  there  Is  no  sanctuary  from 
the  criminal's  tmUet. 

Not  only  are  there  the  dangers  of  regular 
police  work  but  the  oncer  is  also  the  taxiget 
of  carefuUy  planned  sniper  attacks,  am- 
bushes, and  deliberate  efiorta  to  Injure  and 
kill.  One  antipoUcc  group,  for  example,  cir- 
culated a  manual  telling  extremists  bow 
to  fight  the  police.  Make  use  of  weapons,  it 
said,  such  as  Jce  picks,  leather  punches,  can 
openers,  eling  shots,  darts,  and  red  pepper. 

I  write  personal  letters  to  the  widows  of 
police  ofBcers  killed  in  line  of  duty.  If  any- 
thing brings  a  police  department,  or  a  group 
of  officers  together,  it  is  the  death  of  one 
of  our  own.  In  my  letters  I  try  my  best  to 
console  the  widow  and  family.  But  what  can 
words  say  to  take  away  the  grief  and  pain? 

Police  faralHes  know  that  their  husband 
and  father  la  running  a  deadly  risk  every 
day — but  they  nerer  expect  that  moment  to 
come. 

They  know  that  when  the  oflicer  leaves 
home  In  the  morning  they  may  never  see  him 
Mlve  again — but  they  never  exnoct  Uiat  mo- 
n»ut  to  arrive. 
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These  widows  sometimes  write  letters  that 
wrench  the  heart,  telling  me  about  their  sit- 
uations. Brave  women  they  are  .  .  .  living 
daily  under  the  fear  of  death,  yet  when  that 
moment  of  disaster  comes,  they  too,  like  all 
of  us,  break  down  azkd  ciy. 

"Law  Enforcement,"  one  widow  wrote,  "has 
been  our  way  of  life  for  22  years.  He  (her 
husband)  was  doing  a  Job  be  really  loved — 
protecting  the  people  and  the  city."  Note,  if 
you  will,  the  words  "law  enforcement  has 
ijeen  cuir  »-ay  of  lUe" — a  family  ccnnmitment, 
not  Just  the  officer,  but  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren too.  This  is  what  nmkes  a  good  officer. 
That  he  u'orks  with  the  enthtisiastic  si'pport 
of  his  wLCe  and  children.  That's  why  tonight, 
;C  tlie  wives  and  children  of  these  honored 
officers  are  present,  they  should  receive  ottr 
applRir*  of  appreciation.  The  officer  )s  a  good 
om.pr.  Why?  Because  there  is  a  wife,  a  fam- 
ily, a  mother,  a  father,  or  other  devoted  per- 
son b^ilnd  him. 

Note  also  this  widow's  words,  "He  was  do- 
ing a  Job  he  really  loved."  For  33  years — al- 
most a  whole  career — that  officer  was  doing  a 
Job  he  really  liked.  Here  Is  another  quality  of 
the  top-flight  officer.  He  wasn't  In  law  en- 
forcement because  be  had  to  be — but  because 
he  a  anted  to  be.  Ttiia  means  ent.huslasm, 
personal  interest,  and  a  dedlcatkin  to  doing 
tlie  best  possible  y>b. 

And  tlien  these  final  words,  the  officer  was 
"protecting  the  people  and  the  city." 

Wliat  more  can  I  say?  This  widow  has 
stmtmed  trp  the  whole  meaning  of  being  a 
police  OfBcer.  This  man  was  a  selfless  human 
servant,  doing  his  share,  ae  one  officer,  in 
creating  a  better  life  for  his  fellow  citizens 
iu  the  cocnmunity — most  of  wbotn  he  had 
never  seen  and  did  not  know.  And  he  waa  so 
faltliful  to  his  Job  that  it  cost  him  his  life. 

What  more  can  we  ask? 

Unfortunately,  you,  the  citizen,  do  not 
liare  the  opportunity  to  look  Inside  the  "In- 
ner heart" — to  see  the  htmianlty — of  the  offi- 
cer on  the  street  corner  or  In  the  patrol 
cruiser.  We  can  so  easily  crlUciae  him  .  .  . 
but  ace  we.  In  oar  Jobs  and  our  lives,  per- 
forming aa  high  quality  of  public  service  as 
he? 

This  iz  a  question  each  of  us  must  ask  our- 
selves. 

-Another  widow  wrote  me  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  "the  hands  that  reached  out  to 
my  children  and  me." 

These  hands — this  help — caone  after  her 
husband  had  been  killed. 

I  ask  tonight,  why  cannot  ttkla  help  come 
earlier?  Why  must  we  allow  a  brave  oOcer 
to  die  before  the  coauaaunity  learna  to  re- 
spect bis  profession,  to  i4>preciate  the  serr- 
ices  he  provides,  to  uzkkerstai^  the  vital  role 
he  plays  in  their  lives? 

This  is  our  task — the  tadr  of  every  con- 
cerned dttzen  acroas  this  land. 

This  task  Is  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  your  ponce  department  and  Its  officers. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  cancer  of 
crime  in  our  ocMnmunitlee.  We  must  be  more 
ready  to  peraonaHy  do  our  share  to  help  make 
a  crime-free  society. 

That's  why  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here  this 
erentng.  Not  alone  to  honor  these  brave  offi- 
cers, btrt  because  you,  as  concerned  citizens 
of  Alabama,  through  this  banquet  are  doing 
your  share  to  show  law  enforcement  in  this 
state  your  appreciation,  concern  and  support. 

What  makes  a  good  officer? 

It  is  those  quaUiies  of  integrity,  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  to  a  principle,  those  qualities 
which  compel  the  officer  to  go  the  extra  mile, 
to  conduct  the  extra  interview,  to  undertake 
the  extra  assignmaut  to  protect  you.  Those 
are  truly  men  of  an  "extra  dlioAnsiaa"  here 
tonight — they  embody  the  highest  qualities 
of  their  profession.  I  again  salute  tbewl 
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LLGISLATION  INTRODUCED  IN- 
CREASING AID  TO  STATES  TO 
ASSIST  SSI  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  tlEPRF«ENTATITES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intxo- 
duciiig  today  a  bill  to  assist  the  States 
iu  meeting  their  liability  to  supplement 
tint  Federal  benelUs  pay  aide  under  the 
supplemental  security  income  benefit 
r«t»gram  by  establishing  a  more  recent 
base  period  for  measuring  the  '^old- 
harmless"  limitation  on  such  liability. 

The  social  security  supplemental  in- 
come program  will  in  all  likelihood  be  a 
fiscal  catastrophe  for  those  States  which 
have  for  years  excelled  in  the  field  of 
proTldlng  relief  to  their  eldeiiy,  dJaabled. 
and  blind.  But  more  important,  we  have 
established  a  tragic  iM-ecedent  that  Con- 
gress is  simply  interested  in  brt^dng  the 
poor  thronghotrt  the  country  up  to  the 
same  minimal  sabsistence  level.  We  have 
provided  Bttle  or  no  anslstance  to  States 
to  improve  their  programs  to  the  el- 
derly, disabled,  and  billed  poor,  but  have 
penalized  most  those  States  that  have 
provided  above  mere  subsistence  assist- 
ance. 

In  order  for  New  York  State  to  have 
passed  along  the  congi-essional  increase 
of  $10  to  each  SSI  recipient  and  to  allow 
these  recipients  the  use  of  food  stamis, 
it  would  have  increased  the  b«irden  ot 
New  York  SUte  by  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion. Tlie  effect  of  this  increased  burden 
is  to  force  States  such  as  New  York  to 
hold  the  level  of  their  program  to  1972 
standards. 

It  Is  absolutely  tmreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  Uind, 
can  live  on  a  subsLstence  level  that  was 
created  to  1972.  while  others  of  us  find 
it  hard  to  keep  ap  with  booming  prices 
even  though  our  incomes  have  increased. 

Congress  delayed  the  initiation  of  the 
SSI  program  until  January  1,  1W4,  to 
allow  snffldent  time  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  States  to 
provide  efficient  conversion  of  the  el- 
derlj-.  disabled,  and  blind  fiom  State 
public  assistance  rasters  to  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. But  we  made  a  drastic  mistake 
in  not  providing  adequate  remedy  for 
inflationary  changes  In  that  period.  The 
rctult  is  that  we  have  given  everyone 
time  to  get  ready  for  a  program  that  has 
proven  to  be  insufficient  to  naeet  tlie 
needs  of  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the 
blind. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  aUow  States  to  base  iheir  adjusted 
payment  level  on  the  average  amount  of 
a  public  assistance  gi'^uit  given  by  the 
Slate  in  1973  rather  than  In  1972  to  a 
welfare  recipient  and  thus  rpfnfniwim^ 
the  reahty  that  the  elderty,  the  disabted, 
and  the  blind,  are  bit  by  rising  prices 
likeev«7body  rise. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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UM.  12770 
A  bill  to  assist  the  States  In  meeting  their 
liability  to  supplement  the  Federal  benefits 
payable  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  benefit  program  by  establishing  a 
more  recent  baoe  period  lot  njeasuring  the 
"hold-harmle.si"  lunitatlou  on  such  lia- 
bility 

ISc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpre«enfatJitfs  of  the  United  States  of 
.4m<,Tira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  oi' 
1972  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strllcing  out  "the  calendar  year 
1972"  In  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (c)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  calendar  year 
1973";  &n<X 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1972"  wher- 
ever It  appears  In  subsections  (a)(2),  (b) 
(1),  (b)(2),  and  (b)(3)  and  insertUig  Ui  Ueu 
thereof  "January  1973". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consciousness  and  encourage  wider  u.-;e 
of  modern  techniques  in  fire  prevention 
efforts. 


Febnary  13,  1974. 


PHILADELPHIA  WINS  AWARD  IN 
FIRE  SAFETY  AND  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION 


LITHUAMAS  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  FENN8TLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Plilladel- 
phla  Is  once  again  in  first  place  in  fire 
safety  and  fire  prevention  for  major  cit- 
ies with  500,000  or  more  population. 

Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rizzo  has 
announced  that  he  has  been  notified  by 
Charles  F.  Morgan,  president.  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  that  Phila- 
delphia has  won  first  place  for  fire  safety 
In  major  cities  In  the  1973  NFPA  com- 
petition. 

This  marks  the  16th  time  In  the  last  21 
years  that  Philadelphia  has  placed  first 
in  this  national  contest.  The  city  has 
also  won  four  NFPA  grand  awards  for 
the  finest  fire  service  record  of  any  city 
in  the  Nation. 

Tire  Philadelphia  Fire  Department's 
fire  prevention  program  has  earned  na- 
tional attention  through  year-round  ef- 
forts in  educating  every  segment  of  the 
community  to  the  value  of  fire  safety  and 
prevention  in  the  home,  scliool,  business, 
and  industry. 

Commissioner  Rizzo  stated  that  the 
city's  fire  prevention  program  has  been 
successful  because  of  the  total  commit- 
ment of  every  segment  of  the  community 
to  fire  safety  and  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  Citizens  Fire  Prevention  and  Pub- 
lic Relations  Committees. 

He  said: 

Winning  awards  is  very  pleasing,  but  our 
main  Job  is  saving  lives  and  property,  and 
fire  prevention  is  the  first  line  of  defen.se  in 
obtaining  this  goal. 

Over  1,700  cities  competed  in  this  con- 
test, which  yearly  recognizes  the  best 
efforts  in  the  fire  prevention  and  safety 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  NFPA  is  the  only  worldwide  orga- 
nization with  the  express  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing through  science  and  education 
the  protection  of  lives  and  property  from 
fires.  The  nonprofit  agency,  founded  in 
1896  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mas.s., 
seeks  to  stimulate  universal  fire  safety 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NLW    JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  commemorate  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence  which  is  to  occur  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

This  independence  took  place  in  1918, 
but  it  was  subsequently  taken  away  by 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tired  of  commemo- 
rating these  days  of  independence  and 
occupation  of  this  tiny  and  courageous 
coimtry.  I  am  tired  of  thinking  of  how 
bad  life  is  for  the.se  people  who  once  knew 
freedom.  I  want  to  rise  up  and  speak  of 
how  Lithuania  has  again  gained  its  de- 
served liberty,  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  be  able  to  do 
tills  soon.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
shown  their  hostihty  to  Soviet  rule,  and 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  such  opposi- 
tion. February  16  marks  a  day  to  cele- 
brate as  well  as  a  day  we  hope  to  see  come 
again  for  these  individuals. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  in 
the  city  of  Linden,  N.J.,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
which  states  what  I  have  said  above, 
only  in  even  better  terms.  Lithuanians 
should  not  lase  heart  because  there  are 
also  courageous  people  in  this  country, 
like  the  peoj^le  of  Linden,  who  will  al- 
ways care. 
The  resolution  foDows: 
Resoitttion 
On  the  occasion  of  the  56th  anniversary  of 
tiie  resoration  of  Lithuania's  independence, 
we,  American-Lithuanians  of  Linden  and 
vicinity,  assembled  this  first  day  of  Febrviary, 
1974,  at  Linden  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  February  16,  1918,  In  Vil- 
nius, whereby  a  sovereign  Lithuanian  State, 
having  more  than  700  years  of  history,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Litliuanian  people  who  have  fought  and  died 
for  their  national  independence; 

Condemn  the  forcible  occupation  and  il- 
legal annexation  of  the  Independent  Re- 
public of  Llthusmia  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
June  15,  1940  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween Stalin  and  Hitler; 

Express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  continued  uon- 
recoguitiou  of  tlie  aeLzure  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Alarm  the  free  world  over  the  violation  of 
all  human  rights  la  the  Soviet  subjugated 
Lithuania,  especially,  over  the  mass  arrests 
of  Lithuanians  that  ore  taking  place  during 
the  past  months  in  Lithuania  for  religious 
and  political  reasons; 

Draw  the  attention  of  the  free  nations  to 
the  continuous  colonization  of  Lithuania  by 
Russians  and  the  Soviet  efforts  to  change 
the  ethnic  character  of  the  population  of 
Lithuania; 
Recall  the  ill  fate  Of  Simas  Kudirka,  who  is 


now  for  years  lingering  In  a  prison  camp  in 
tlae  Soviet  Union;  now,  therefore,  be  It  re- 
solved : 

1.  Tliat  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  Its  military  forces  and  admmistra- 
tlve  apparatus  from  Lithuania,  thus  peiiiiii- 
tUig  the  Lithuanian  people  to  exorcise  theli- 
sovereignty  ard  self-government,  of  which 
they  were  deprived  a.s  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Stalin,  and  the  war  criminal.  Hit  lei-; 

2.  That  we  request  tJie  President  of  the 
United  St^ites  to  make  the  issue  of  liberation 
of  Lithuania  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Uuit«d  States  in  seeking  Eu- 
ropean security; 

3.  Tliat  we  respectfully  request  Presidejit 
Nixon  to  dh-ect  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  on  behalf  of 
the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  tho 
Lithuanian  people  and  to  protest  the  present 
violation  of  human  rights  and  the  Soviet 
colonial  rule  in  the  occupied  Lithuania; 

4.  That  Simaa  Kudirka,  who  unsuccessfully 
houijht  freedom  in  the  United  States  be  re- 
leased with  his  family  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion hi  to  the  free  world; 

Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  thlt; 
day  to  the  President  oS  tlie  United  States, 
Secretai-y  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nationis 
John  Scan,  United  States  Senators  from  New 
Jersey,  Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Clifford  P. 
Case,  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey,  Matthev/  J.  Rlnaldo, 
Edward  J.  Patten  and  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Brendan  T.  Byrne. 


THE  RAISIN  CRISIS 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  inquiied  into  the  appar- 
ent shortage  of  raisins,  the  sun-bles.sed 
grape  from  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Almost  everyone  who  has  con- 
tacted me  wants  to  know  about  the 
"great  raisin  crisis."  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  now  that  this  crisis  is  a  hoax,  and 
tlie  reports  wlilch  gave  this  statiu'e  aie 
erroneous  and  irresponsible. 

Hopefully,  in  the  season  ahead,  Mother 
Nature  will  be  kind  to  the  raisin  grow- 
ere  of  California  and  we  will  all  have  a 
bumper  crop  to  enjoy.  But  if  it  does 
freeze  when  the  vines  are  blooming,  or  it 
rains  while  they  are  drying  this  fall,  ever^ 
a  bumper  crop  can  be  short. 

I  am  subinitthig  for  yom*  considera- 
tion a  news  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  January  13,  1974,  and  a 
response  to  that  article  from  tlie  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Advisory  Board's  General 
Manager  John  Calder. 

The  material  follows: 

TiiE  Grfat  RAism  CRif;rs  Is  B.\p.rD 
(By  Dan  Lynch) 

The  Great  Raisin  Crleis  is  slowly  coming  'o 
an  end. 

Oh,  you  didn't  know  about  the  Raisin 
Crisis?  Well,  that's  probably  because  nobody 
told  you  about  it.  WHat  with  the  shortage 
of  oil  and  paper  and  things  like  that,  the 
Raisin  Crisis  was,  until  now,  cleverly  swept 
under  the  rug.  But  it  was,  and  is,  a  major 
problem.  If  you  like  raisins  that  Is. 

The    1972    CallforniR    raisin   crop — which 
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was  sold  In  stores  through  much  of  last 
year — was  short  by  some  120,000  tons.  The 
raisin  growers  say  the  short  crop  was  caused 
by  a  frost  on  March  28,  1972. 

But  v.'e  have  only  their  word  for  that. 

And  The  Inquirer  has  learned  that,  while 
housewives  were  bemoaning  the  shortage  of 
raisins  here  at  liome,  the  California  raisin 
growers  were  shipping  some  80.000  tons  of 
rai=ins  abroad,  where  they  command  a  higher 
price  than  they  do  in  the  domestic  market. 
And  at  the  same  time  a  raisin-hungry  nation 
went  without,  both  Big  Business  and  the 
While  House  were  geltUig  all  the  raisins  they 
wanted.  (More  about  that  later.) 

Meantime,  the  Australians,  who  grow 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world's  raisins,  deny 
all  charges  of  an  embargo  and  claim  their 

1972  crop  was  damaged  by  heavy  rains.  At 
least,  that's  what  they'd  like  us  to  believe. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  of 
course — because  the  Federal  government  has 
no  way  to  monitor  raisin  production.  The 
government  must  take  the  word  of  the  rai- 
sin Industry — both  domestically  and 
abroad — as  to  how  many  raisins  are  on  hand 
In  any  given  year. 

"The  congressman  will  be  looking  into  It," 
says  a  shaken  F.  John  Wliite,  press  secre- 
tary to  U.S.  Rep.  William  J.  Green  (D.,  Pa.). 
"We  haven't  heard  a  thing  about  the  Raisin 
Crisis.  Obviously  It  has  been  kept  a  secret 
from  Congress." 

It  wasn't  kept  a  .secret  from  Joe  Pizza, 
who  runs  a  7-11  store  in  Wynamoor.  All  last 
year — like  most  small  store  owners — Plz/a 
had  a  ten-ible  time  getting  raisins. 

I  couldn't  get  them  in  for  months  r.t  a 
time,"  he  says.  "It  was  tough." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Poet  Cereal.s  Divi- 
sion of  General  Foods,  however,  concedes 
that  while  his  company— one  of  the  nation's 
great  raisin  users — had  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
It  got  all  the  raisins  it  needed. 

Post  refuses  to  reveal  the  amount  of  raisins 
It  got,  but  It  does  say  that  even  at  the  height 
of  the  crisis  it  was  able  to  put  two  scoops 
In  every  box  of  Post  Raisin  Bran. 

And  sources  in  the  White  Hovise  report  that 
while  Joe  Pizza  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Public  were  scrambling  for  raisins.  President 
Nixon  was  up  to  his  ears  In  them.  In  1973, 
Mr.  Nixon — or  someone  In  the  White  House — 
devoured  four  30-pound  cases  of  raisins.  Fig- 
ures are  not  available  for  raisin  use  at  tlie 
San  Clemente  and  Florida  White  Houses. 

Meanwhile,  the  raisin  crisis  has  abated  a 
bit.  And  by  1975,  It  may  be  over.  All  through 
1973,  store  shelves  were  bare  of  raisins  for 
long  periods  of  time.  But  last  September,  the 

1973  crop  came  In. 

In  California,  which  produces  better  than 
half  the  world's  raisin  supply,  the  crop 
totaled  210,000  tons — that's  about  three  trll- 
liou  raisins — some  10,000  tons  below  the  nor- 
mal yield. 

Retailers  say  that  even  though  the  crop 
was  a  bit  low  this  year,  they  should  be  able 
to  stock  raisins  at  least  a  few  days  a  week. 
They  can't  get  all  they  want,  however,  be- 
cause the  growers  are  rationing  the  stores. 

Despite — or  perhaps  because  of — the  raisin 
shortage,  raisin  growers  are  making  money. 

Three  years  ago,  the  grower  got  $365  a  ton. 
This  year,  growers  are  getting  $700  a  ton.  A 
record  crop  in  1974  will  bring  the  price  down 
only  $50  or  $100,  according  to  John  Calder, 
general  manager  of  the  California  Raisin 
Advisory  Board. 

"There  are  no  poor  raisin  growers  this 
year,"  says  Don  Gardner,  a  raisin  buyer  for 
Food  Fair  Markets. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  a  lot  of  grapes— 
moi-6  than  ever  before — are  going  to  Cali- 
fornia wine  makers. 

"Thompson  seedless  grapes,  from  which 
most  raisins  are  made,  cost  wine  makers 
about  one  third  as  much  as  vtuletal  grapes," 
says  Calder.  "And  Thompson  made  a  respect- 
able wine.  They  don't  make  great  wine.  But 
they  make  OK  wine." 
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Calder  adds,  however,  that  because  of 
stiffer  competition  from  foreign  wines,  Cali- 
fornia wine  makers  plan  to  slack  off  on  their 
purchase  of  Thompson  seedless,  which  lacks 
the  bouqviet  American  wine  drlnJsers  are  be- 
f:  inning  to  look  for.  When  that  happens,  more 
Tliomp.son  seedless  will  be  available  for 
raisins. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  still  a  raisin  shortage. 

"1974  will  also  be  the  year  of  the  R0L<;in 
Crisis,"  says  Food  Fair's  Gardner.  "There  was 
no  carryo».-er  from  last  year,  as  there  usually 
is  and  it  has  become  an  economic  hassle 
l?etween  buyers  and  sellers  ...  I  and  every- 
body else  in  this  world  wants  raisins.  And 
the  packers  haven't  caught  up  with  the  de- 
mand. We're  always  running  behind. 

"Eventually  we'll  catch  up.  but  it  may  take 
all  of  this  year's  crop.  The  raisin  people 
haven't  handled  It  properly.  Not  from  a 
malicious  viewpoint." 

Dave  Urner,  Acme  Food  Market's  raisin 
buyer  says,  "We've  noticed  a  decided  Increase 
in  our  movement  of  raisins  .  .  .  We're  not 
ha\iiig  problems  right  now.  But  around  the 
holiday  season  we  did,  as  did  everybody  else." 

Despite  all  that,  the  fact  Is  that  people  In 
this  country  are  eating  fewer  raisins.  Over 
the  years,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
raisins  here  has  shrunk  to  1.3  pounds.  In 
Ireland,  however,  the  average  person  eats  5.3 
pounds   of   raisins   every    year. 

"But  we're  not  worried,"  says  Calder,  the 
raisin  advis<»}'  board  guy.  "As  long  as  the 
population  keeps  increasing.  v.e'U  keep  .cell- 
ing raisins." 

Maybe. 

But  now  you  can't  get  mustard  to  put 
oil  them.  That,  however,  is  another  story. 

CM.noRNL*  Raisin 

Advisory  Boaru, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Javiiury  i'S,  lii'i. 
Mr.  Dan  Lynch, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
PhiladtlpJiia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Lynch  :  I  have  received  copies  of 
"Tiie  Great  Raisin  Crisis  Is  Bared"  which  you 
wrote  and  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
January  13,  1974  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  more  than 
disappointed,  and  at  first  decided  against 
any  communication  regarding  the  subject 
leeiing  that  anything  1  might  say  would  be 
ignored  or  fall  to  accomplish  any  good  pur- 
pose. 

After  further  thought,  however,  and  after 
receiving  a  few  indignant  phone  calls  from 
people  in  the  raisin  industry  who  had  also 
received  copies  of  your  article,  I  have  de- 
cided tliat  it  Is  mandatory  that  I  at  least 
t«ll  you  where  you  have  misrepresented  the 
facts  and  then  trust  that  your  representa- 
tive in  Congress  will  take  note  even  though 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  correction  will  appear 
in  the  Inquirer. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  fallaclotis  and  mali- 
cious for  anyone  to  assert  that  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  raisin  crisis  was  "swept 
under  the  rug."  The  raisin  crisis,  world-wide, 
was  generated  by  acts  of  God  which  are  a 
matter  of  record  and,  so  far  as  California  is 
concerned,  the  exact  date,  namely  March  26, 
1972  and  the  degree  of  frost,  namely  27" 
Fahrenheit,  is  fact  and  not  open  to  opinion. 
In  Australia  rains,  again  a  matter  of  record, 
caused  havoc  with  tlie  crop  that  was  about 
to  be  harvested.  Thus,  as  yoti  were  originally 
told,  the  shortage  and  its  cause  are  well 
known  and  documented. 

I  feel  it  bordei-s  on  slander  for  you  to  as- 
sert that  the  frost  damage  to  the  CaUfornia 
crop  is  only  true  based  on  the  raisin  grov.-- 
ers'  word.  It  is  this  sort  of  reporting  which 
has  led  people,  hicludlng  those  in  govern- 
ment, to  lose  faith  in  the  fourth  estate. 

Your  sf-coiid  glaring  error  Is  due  to  your 
statement  that  80.000  tons  of  raisins  were 
i-hipped  overseas  while  a  shortage  of  raisins 
existed  at  home  In  the  United  States.  Tills 
Is  simply  false!  The  total  tonnage  thlpped 
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overseas  iu  the  disaster  year  amounted  to 
only  18.922  tons  which  Is  far  short  of  your 
alleged  figure,  and  any  shipments  during 
this  disastrous  time  span  were  made  solely 
on  the  basis  o!  availability  and  commitment. 
There  is  no  way  for  us  to  know  where  you 
get  your  ir.forn;ation  that  "big  br.siness  and 
tlie  V.Tiite  Hciue  were  getting  all  the  raisins 
they  v.nuted"  but  since  such  consumer  eud- 
ti.^e  is  not  tabulated  on  an  individual  basis, 
it  would  appear  to  liave  sprung  from  some 
amorplious  iigment  of  imagination. 

You  state  that  the  Australians  denied  all 
charges  of  embargo  and  iuslsted  that  their 
crop  was  damaged  by  heavy  raii^s.  At  least 
this  is  true,  but  then  you  add,  "At  least 
that's  what  they  would  like  us  to  believe" — 
again.  I  can  only  stand  aghast  at  such  im- 
plied duplicity  and  suggest,  as  already  stated 
tliat  it  is  tliis  sort  of  inferential  reporting 
which  gives  the  press  it«  unsavory  name 
and  does  nothing  to  put  the  economics  of 
the  American  Iree  enterprise  system  into 
Its  true  and  proper  perspective.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  true  since  a  lot  of  people  will 
read  these  unsubstantiated  allegations  with- 
out ever  having  an  opportunity  to  get  at 
the  truth. 

You  next  say  that  you  have  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  for  the  above  errors  and 
then  debase  your  apology  by  claiming  that 
the  "Federal  Government  has  no  way  to 
monitor  production."  Here  again,  you  are 
not  only  at  fault  but  have  led  the  reader 
astray.  The  facta  are  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  know  about  every  ton  of  raisins 
that  is  produced  and  keeps  this  record  as  an 
ongoing  operation  completely  free  of  any 
ouL.s.de  intervention.  Not  only  is  the  total 
tonnage  produced  known  dowii  to  the  poinid. 
bill  also  it.s  di-position  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

When  you  refer  to  specific  buyers,  such 
as  the  cereal  manufacturers,  and  assert  "they 
got  all  tlie  raisins  (they)  needed."  you  a.s- 
cribe  no  reason  for  It  but  the  Implication 
is  that  tliey  must  be  "big  business"  and 
thus  enjoy  favorable  status,  ^^'hat  you  ne- 
glect to  mention  is  that  industrial  and  In- 
stitutional buyers  virtually  alwa\s  make 
their  purchases  on  a  contract  basis.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  you  ask  yourself  whether 
or  not  you  meet  your  rent  pa>Tnents.  mort- 
gage payment.'^,  or  car  payments,  all  of  which 
are  contractual  arrangements?  What  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  contract  to  provide 
good.'.;  and  .services? 

Mr.  Lyml'..  there  is  more  that  might  be 
said  to  you  b>ii  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would 
}>e  pointless.  After  reviewing  the  blatant  er- 
rors and  allegations  numerated  above,  I  car; 
only  say  to  you  that  my  general  feeling  is  one 
of  disgust  and  disrespect.  I  can  only  hope 
that  for  the  good  of  your  own  future,  the 
need  to  face  up  to  truth  and  fact  may  per- 
haps come  a  httle  closer  to  yovir  Intellectual 
pereginatlons  when  you  next  undertake  to 
do  a  feature  so  that  people  wUl  be  left  with 
a  feeling,  not  akin  to  anger  and  frustration, 
but  one  of  enlightenment  on  the  truth, 
which  is  the  only  fitting  purpose  for  a  man 
hi  your  profesbion. 
Sincerely, 

John  Calder.  General  Munvf/cr. 


DR.  ALDEN  HARRELSON  GRAY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TFNNTSSEE 

IX  THK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mi. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  tliis  op- 
portmiity  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Alden 
Harrelson  Gray,  of  Kenton,  Tenn.  "Dr. 
Jack. '  a.s  he  is  kiiown  by  people  in  hi<; 
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local  area,  has  remained  in  general  prac- 
tice in  Kenton,  since  joining  his  father. 
Dr.  Abner  Harrelson  Gray  In  1946.  Dr. 
Gray  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  coun- 
iry  doctors.  He  still  makes  house  calls, 
which  in  this  new  era  of  medical  spe- 
cialization, is.  Indeed,  surprising. 

"Dr.  Jack"  was  recently  named 
•Rotary  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Dyer- 
Rutherford-Kenton  Rotary  Club,  an 
iionor  which  he  richly  deserved,  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Gibson  Coimty. 

Dr.  Gray  is  now  and  has  always  been 
dedicated  to  his  profession.  Because  of 
this  dedication  to  the  pe<H}le  he  serves. 
Dr.  Gray  rarely  has  a  moment  to  call 
his  own. 

He  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day  and  never 
turns  down  smyone  in  need  of  a  doctor. 
He  listens  to  detailed  descriptions  of 
minor  aches  and  pains  with  the  same 
rapt  attention  and  imderstanding  that 
he  gives  to  serious  medical  problems. 

Dr.  Alden  Harrelson  Gray  is  respected 
luid  admired  by  all  of  those  who  have 
Iniown  him  as  a  devoted  "country  doc- 
tor" for  the  past  27  years. 

A  man  of  Dr.  Gray's  character  comes 
along  once  in  a  great  while  and  con- 
sequently we  appreciate  him  *  all  the 
more. 


THE    RIGHT    NOT    TO  BUCKLE    UP 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  weeks 
regarding  legislation  to  make  manda- 
tory the  use  of  automobile  seatbelts.  In 
the  February  6  Issue  of  the  "Washing- 
ton Post,"  columnist  Wilham  Raspberry 
takes  a  look  at  the  issue.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  his  comments  both 
amusing  and  Interesting. 

The  Right  Not  to  Bvckle  Up 
(By  WUliam  Raspberry) 

11  I  bad  to  choose  between  Big  Brother 
Wktehlng  m*  and  Big  Mother  watching  over 
me.  I  guess  I'd  go  for  Mom.  But  not  by  a 
landsttde. 

Tbere  are  some  decisions  I'd  just  as  soon 
make  for  myself.  Among  them  Is  the  one 
that  occasions  this  commentary:  the  use 
of  auto  safety  belts. 

The  DC.  City  Council  held  hearings  last 
week  to  help  It  decide  whether  to  enact  a 
regxilation  making  seatbelt  use  mandatory, 
with  nonuse  punishable  by  law. 

The  very  idea  struck  me  as  silly  when  I 
first  heard  about  it.  Now,  after  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  testimony  favoring  mandatory 
buckling.  It  still  strikes  me  that  way — no 
less  so  because  It  is  born  of  genuine  con- 
cern for  public  health  and  safety. 

Without  bothering  with  my  mental  reser- 
vations on  the  statistics  they  throw  about, 
let  me  concede  the  major  claims  the  pro- 
ponents make:  that  seatbelts  save  lives,  and, 
in  crashes  that  would  have  been  nonfatal  lu 
any  ewnt,  they  reduce  the  number  and  se- 
riousness of  bodily  injuries. 

Most  American  motorists,  I  suspect,  believe 
the  statistics.  And  because  they  believe  them, 
meet  would  protwbly  support  legislation  that 
zBAkea  tt  mandatory  for  manufacturers  to 
provMe  Mfaty  belts  in  new  cars. 

But  most  American  motorists  don't  v.ant 
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to  use  the  belt.s,  or  at  any  rate  don't  want 
to  be  forced  to  use  tliem  all  the  time. 

That  does  not  prove  that  most  American 
motorists  are  either  suicidal  or  stupid.  It 
nmy  mean  only  that  they  take  their  statistics 
■ftlth  a  grain  of  salt.  For  Instance,  I  don't 
know  anybody  who  would  dispute  the  sta- 
tistics that  show  it  safer  to  fly  25,000  miles 
around  the  earth  than  to  drive  25,000  times 
around  the  block.  O.i  tlic  other  hand,  I  don't 
know  any  niotorlat  who  In  fact  feels  sal'cr 
flying  tlian  driving  around  the  block. 

But  it  isn't  Big  Mother's  statistics  that 
boiUer  me  so  much;  it's  her  oppressive  con- 
cern, not  for  Uie  public  welfare,  which  Is  her 
duty,  bvit  for  me  personally. 

Nor  am  I  taken  in  by  her  disanalogous  anal- 
ogles,  her  Illogical  logic  and  her  tortured 
conclusions  One  Big  Mother's  helper — John 
W.  Garrett  of  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab 
in  Buffalo — has  sloughed  off  arguments  ba.sed 
on  personal  freedom  with  the  rejoinder  that 
speed  limits,  traffic  signals  and  highway  di- 
viders also  constitute  infringements  on  per- 
sonal freedom. 

Well,  whether  Mr.  Garrett  can  or  not,  you 
and  I  can  see  the  difference  between  laws 
that  protect  us  from  the  actions  or  Inactions 
of  others  and  laws  that  protect  us  from  our- 
selves, ni  support  a  law  making  It  manda- 
tory for  you  to  keep  your  brakes  In  good 
working  order,  not  because  you  might  hurt 
yourself  but  because  you  might  hurt  me. 
The  same  with  traffic  laws  and  antipollution 
laws  and  mandatory  inoculations.  I  dont 
want  to  get  broadsided  by  you,  or  choke  on 
you  filth  or  catch  your  typhoid. 

But  what  Is  the  danger  to  the  public  if  you 
decide  to  take  a  chance  on  killing  (instead 
of  merely  maiming)  yourself  In  the  event 
you're  Involved  in  an  accident?  Again,  Mr. 
Garrett: 

"Persons  injured  or  killed  needlessly 
through  failure  to  waar  belts  Impose  a  bur- 
den on  society  In  many  ways.  At  the  accident 
scene,  police,  fire  department  and  ambulance 
personnel  are  needed,  making  them  unavail- 
able for  other  duties.  They  also  run  the  risk 
of  additional  accidents,  endangering  them 
and  others  as  they  travel  to  the  scene." 

Right.  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Garrett  would 
svipport  mandatory  wearing  of  galoshes  on 
the  logic  that  failure  to  wear  them  could  lead 
to  cold,  wet  feet,  to  pneumonia,  to  tled-up 
hospital  rooms  and  the  pre-emption  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  who  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  other  duties.  Not  to  mention 
that  your  sudden  sneeze  might  startle  an 
orderly,  leading  him  to  drop  a  food  tray,  thus 
creating  a  slippery  mess  In  which  an  xinwary 
general  practitioner  oould  take  a  fatal  skid. 
And  you  knoie  how  battly  we  need  general 
practitioners.  ^ 

Okay.  I'm  not  totally  unreasonable.  I'll  ac- 
cept mandatory  belts  in  airplanes,  both  be- 
cause they  make  me  feel  safer  and  becatise 
they  cotild  prevent  ray  hurtling  through  the 
cabin  in  the  event  of  some  sudden  maneuver. 
I  won't  even  protest  if  you  make  me  strap 
my  children  In  before  I  take  them  driving. 
(Incidentally,  how  fome  nobody's  raising 
much  hell  aix)ut  beltless  school  buses?) 

I'll  bless  the  bureaucrats  for  giving  me 
the  information  that  helps  me  to  know  that 
safety  belts  Increns*  my  safety.  But  after 
that,  please  leave  it  to  me  whether  I  wish 
to  leave  my  belt  unbuckled,  my  motorcycle 
helmet  In  the  closet  or  my  head  In  the  oven. 
It  simply  i-^n't  their  business. 


PEYSER  BI  ASTS  CONGRESSION.\L 
RECESS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OK    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
concerned  that  by  a  vote  of  209  to  175,  we 
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in  Congress  voted  to  adjourn  for  a  6-day 
period  from  February  7  to  13.  It  is  pai-tic- 
ularly  disheartening  that  leaders  of  both 
parties  endorsed  this  recess  at  a  time 
when  America  Is  facing  crises  on  many 
fronts.  Not  only  are  we  confronted  by 
crisis  in  energy  and  Government  credi- 
bility, but  rampant  inflation  is  bringing 
the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  meat  out  of 
the  reacli  of  many  Americans.  Particu- 
larly hard  hit  in  tliese  times  ai'e  the 
.%nior  citizens  and  others  Uving  on  a 
fixed  income.  Those  in  the  middle-income 
range  are  also  finding  their  salaries  rap- 
idly eroded  by  inflation.  These  situa- 
tions are  not  likely  to  reverse  themselves 
in  the  near  futme  and  most  assm-edly 
they  will  continue  unless  Congress  acts 
in  an  expeditious  maimer. 

This  recent  adjournment  is  most  dis- 
tressing in  that  it  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
1-month  Christmas  recess,  which  In  It- 
self indicated  an  abrogation  of  congres- 
.sional  responsibility. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  meet  its 
obligation  to  the  American  people  by 
working  fervently  to  first  halt  and  finally 
reverse  the  recent  trends  In  our  economic 
and  political  systems. 


CATTLE  FEEDERS  CAUGHT  IN 
COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINrlESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
meat  is  high  priced  at  the  retail  level, 
it  is  a  money-losing  proposition  for  the 
man  who  raises  the  beef. 

How  this  apparent  paradox  can  be,  is 
well  explained  by  Ted  Blankenship  in 
an  article  on  cattle  feeding  that  appeai-ed 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which 
I  in.seit  Into  the  Record: 

C.\TTI,E    PEEDING 

DoDGK  Cmr,  b:an8. — "The  next  best  tiling 
to  feeding  cattle  and  makiipig  money,"  says 
a  sign  at  Stanley  Feed  Yards  near  Dodge 
City,  Kans.,  "Is  feeding  cattle  and  losing 
money." 

Yes.  cattlemen,  many  of  whom  have  lo.st 
thousands  of  doUai-s  lu  the  past  three 
months,  can  stiU  laugh. 

"But  they  laugh  to  keep  from  crying,"  says 
Calvin  L.  Drake,  vice-president  of  livestock 
operations  for  Agricultural  &  Industrial  De- 
velopment, with  a  capacity  of  60,000  head, 
the  largest  cattle-feeding  operation  in  Kan- 
sas. 

"The  cost-price  squeeze  has  put  some  large 
feeders  out  of  businesa,"  Mr.  Dz-ake  said.  "A 
man  sells  a  pen  of  cattle  and,  loses  (100  a 
head,  and  If  he  has  200  In  the  pen,  he's  lost 
$20,000.  Some  of  them  Just  can't  stand  it." 

Mr.  Drake  and  his  colleagues  In  the  c\is- 
tom.  cattle-feeding  business  here  say  the 
ieeder  has  to  pay  about  50  cents  a  poimd 
for  his  700  or  800-pound  replacement  calves. 

GRAIN    PRICES   CLIMB 

The  co.5t  of  grain — double  Its  price  a  year 
at;o — Is  about  45  cents  a  pound.  With  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  that  has  p'.agued  many 
of  the  cattle-feeding  states,  grain  prices  have 
climbed  to  50  or  60  cents,  according  to  John 
Ortngderff  of  Ingalls,  Kans. 

The  feeder  has  to  pnt  about  400  of  those 
M)-cent  potmds  on  the  700-pound  animal 
and  300  on  the  800  pounder.  The  1  .lOO-poiind 
beef  is  then — on  today's  market — worth  52 
cents  a  pound,  and  that's  $572.  As  long  as 
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beef  brings  52  cents  a  pound,  the  custom 
feeder  is  making  about  $22  a  head. 

However,  right  after  the  freeze  on  beef 
t'.iawed,  Mr.  Drake  added,  prices  began  to 
drop.  "In  two  mouths,"  he  says,  "the  price 
went  from  $54  and  $58  per  100  pounds  to 
$36." 

For  an  1,100-pound  beef,  that's  $35>G,  or 
a  loss  of  $154  on  the  700-  cr  800-pound  fiU- 
inal. 

"In  the  spring  and  sunuurr  catMe  prices 
were  respectable,  and  profits  were  decent," 
said  Tom  Oatz,  market  analyst  for  the  Kan- 
sas Uvestock  Association.  "From  the  middle 
<rf  September  to  the  middle  of  December 
losses  averaged  $100  to  4*150  a  head.  No  in- 
dustry can  tolerate  those  Itir.ds  of  losses  ft.r 
long  and  survive." 

STEFP.S    Jt.^P.KEi'i.a 

"We  market  600,000  head  of  steers  every 
week  in  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Drake.  "You 
figure  that  every  one  them  lost  $100  average 
since  September.  That's  $60  million  a  week." 

As  of  Dec.  1,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ciUtiue  reported  9,540.000  head  of  cattle  on 
feed  In  the  seven-slate  major  feeding  area- 
Texas,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  Kansas,  California, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona.  In  the  larger  23 -state 
area  there  were  nearly  14  million  head.  As 
an  industry,  the  total  number  of  animals 
on  feed  is  about  20  percent  under  a  year  ago. 

John  Trotman,  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  said  he  ex- 
pects the  average  price  of  niany  cuts  of  beef 
to  be  more  favorable  for  consumers  than 
they  have  been  all  year. 

"Squeezed  between  extremely  high  feed 
costs  and  reduced  prices  on  fed  cattle,"  he 
said,  "oiu-  cattle-feediXig  Industry  has  been 
losing  money  at  a  rale  of  a  quarter  of  a  bll- 
Uon  dollars  a  month.  However,  the  lower 
cattle  prices  are  being  reflected  in  super- 
markets to  a  greater  extent." 

Mr.  Trotman  blamed  "government's  price- 
control  program"  for  caxu?iug  disruptions  In 
the  beef  production  and  marketing  sys^tem. 

"It  afifected  our  supply  situation  in  197,'! 
and,  to  some  extent,  we  will  feel  it  for  years 
to  come,"  he  added.  "However,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  now  operating  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  wfts  before,  and  our 
supermarkets  are  back  to  more  nornial  meat- 
merchandising  patterns." 

Mr.  Trotman  and  others  in  the  industry, 
however,  look  for  hijrher  prices  in  the  fii- 
ture,  forecasting  reductions  in  numbers  of 
cattle  on  feed. 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Co-Operatlve 
(NCC)  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  in  its  December 
newsletter,  predicted  a  "severe  shortage  of 
beef  In  the  nation's  superniarkets" — prob- 
ably showing  up  in  February. 

NCC  make  these  points  c^incerning  possi- 
ble beef  shortages: 

Feedlots,  which  provide  most  of  the 
slaiighter  cattle  for  the  packers;  have  not 
been  regularly  replacing  finished  fattened 
cattle  with  Ingoing  calves.  Explanations  for 
this  are  overestimation  oi  cattle  popxilation 
by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  feeder 
cattle  liave  been  retained  on  grass  longer 
because  of  good  summer  and  fall  grazing  con- 
UitionK.  or  death  loss  because  of  bad  weatlier. 

The  high  price  of  grain  may  cause  many 
feedlots  to  shorten  the  lengcti  of  time  they 
feed  cattle.  They  will  buy  cattle  at  lieavler 
'veights  and  sell  them  »t  lighter  slaughter 
weight*. 

High  Interest  rates  will  encourage  feeders 
to  move  cattle  to  market  at  lighter  slaughter 
weights. 
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ON  NEED  FOR  A  SMALL  BU-SITTESS 
COMMriTEE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI ^i-S 

Weclne^sday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  iiLsert- 
ing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Wil.son  S.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bll!^ine^^.  Mr.  Johnson  makes  a  persua- 
.sive  case  as  to  the  need  lor  continuing 
in  effect  tiie  Small  Bus^iness  Committee 
of  the  House. 

While  in  general  I  applaud  and  sup- 
poit  the  extremely  craft5>manlike  job 
performed  by  the  Boiling  committee  in 
it.s  laudable  efforts  to  reconmiend  a  sen- 
sible and  workable  realinement  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction,  I  do  beheve  tliat 
.serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  coiitimung  need  for  a  Small  Bufine&s 
Comiviittee  dedicated  expressly  to  a 
stud.v  of  the  problems  endemic  to  small 
entrepreneurial  businciis  eslabllshments 
in  this  comitry. 

The  small  business  sector  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  bulwark  of  the  pecu- 
liarly American  syst€m  of  indi\idual  and 
ton\ijetitive  enterprise. 

TI\at  thi.v  sector  is  Increasingly  threat- 
ened by  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  the 
enormou.?  grov.-th  of  big  and  even  mo- 
nopolistic busuie.'ises  should  be  evider-t. 
Its  etidence  is  evei'5'where  apparent  in 
the  large  and  small  communities  oi  our 
NatitHi. 

Tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Jolnison  follows: 
Janu.'.rv  8,  1974. 
Hon.  J.Mwrs  G.  Wright, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Wa'-hinginn.  D.C. 

Dr.\R  Mr.  Wright:  On  behalf  of  our  367.0CiO 
small  business  members  nationally  (30,446 
la  your  State,  and  1,586  in  your  District)  we 
arc  oppf.sed  unalterably  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Committees 
thai  thtt  House  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee be  diasolved  and  its  fimctious  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  subcommittee  of  the  Hoi'se 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Rather  than  this,  we  urge  that  the  Small 
B\islness  Committee  be  reconstituted  as  a 
permanent,  standing  Committee  with  full 
legislative  power.  It  is  absolutely  untenable 
that  the  nation's  sm&ll  business  sector, 
which  repreeentfl  85  percent  of  all  busiuess 
units,  which  provides  60  jiercent  of  the  em- 
ployment In  the  private,  non-agricultural 
sector,  and  which  generates  37  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product,  be  olJienvise 
represented  in  the  Hovise. 

This  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  when 
one  cor'Siders  that  Committees  represent  jag 
other  secu>rt — for  liiLstance,  the  nation's  2 
million  fiirrr.ers  and  their  AgricvUtare  Com- 
mittee, our  13,500-pUts  commercial  and  other 
banks  and  their  Banking  Conunittee,  our 
perhaps  400  labor  organizations  and  their 
members  and  their  Labor  CMnmlttee— liave 
long  had  legislative  status.  Why  not,  then 
siiisli  business? 

It  has  bt-e'i  U>e  couvictiC/U  c-f  our  Vice- 
President,  George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  distilled  out 
of  35  years  of  experience  in  representing 
.sm.ill  bi'slre:s  at  Washington,  that  this  sec- 
tor csri  be  represerted  adequately  only  by 
itJ?  own  Committee,  equipped  with  legisla- 
tive power.  He  should  kiiow,  for  he  was  there 
"at  the  creation" — when  the  Hou^  .Small 
Business  Committee  \iras  formed  la  1041. 
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Co'igre'-sman,  v.-e  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you  on  this,  as  the  subject  Is  most 
important  and  of  gretit  Interest  to  our  mem- 
bers. 
With  all  best  wishes, 
Siiicerely. 

Wilson  S.  Johnson,  Prefidevt. 


A  PLEA  FOR  POSITR'^E  POLTTTCS 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

C'F    MISSOUEI 

IN  1H£  HOUSIl  of  REPHi.bi.X'1  A liV fcS 

Thrtrsdap.  February  7,  1974 

-Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  last  fall.  I 
conducted  a  .survey  to  determine  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Di.=- 
trict  of  Missouri.  M.v  district  is  a  mix  of 
both  urban  and  lairal.  but  is  somewhat 
conseiTative  in  nature.  The  results  made 
up  of  over  4-3,000  returner'  questionnaire^ 
astounded  me.  In  additi  i  to  question•^ 
on  various  issues  facing  the  93d  Con- 
gress, I  included  three  designed  to  mea*- 
uie  how  the  people  I  represent  felt  to- 
ward themselves,  otiieis.  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  disappointed  to  leaiii  that  60 
pei'cent  felt  the  lot  of  the  average  man 
was  getting  woi';>e  and  not  better.  I  was 
even  more  disappointed  to  leani  that  69 
pei'cent  felt  most  public  oflBcials  were 
not  uiterested  in  the  problems  of  tlie 
aveiage  man.  An  even  liigher  percentage. 
76  percent,  agreed  with  the  statement, 
"These  days  a  peison  does  not  knov. 
v.hom  he  can  count  on."  Over  84  percent 
of  tho.se  over  65  years  old  answered  yei< 
to  thif;  question  and  90  percent  of  those 
responding  wlio  liad  an  eighth  grade  ed- 
ucation Oi  less  answered  yes  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

rhese  responses  indicate  American.s 
are  depressed.  When  60  percent  feet  the 
lot  of  the  average  man  is  getting  worse 
and  not  better,  when  nearl.v  70  percent 
feel  most  public  officials  are  not  iiiter- 
ested  in  tlie  problems  of  tlie  average 
man,  and  when  nearly  80  percent  feel 
they  do  not  know  whom  they  can  count 
on — we  have  a  depre.ssed  America.  ThL- 
shows  up  in  reduced  productivity  at  a 
time  when  we  already  have  a  .shortage 
of  goods  and  need  to  produce  in  order  to 
be  able  to  buy  increasingly  expensive 
euergj'  from  abroad  while  we  gear  up  to 
become  self-suffic:ient  ui  the  futme. 

Ihis  depressed  attitude  is  also  leaving 
its  mark  on  om'  economy.  The  depressed 
feeling  is  having  a  negative  effect  on  tlie 
bloving  habits  of  Americans  as  well.  Busi- 
nessmen need  to  feel  good  about  their 
covmti'y,  tlieir  Government,  and  their 
future  before  making  long-i-ange  invest- 
ments. Farmers  need  to  feel  kindlj-  to- 
ward the  consumer,  the  Congress,  and 
the  comitvy  m  order  to  meet  the  call  for 
incieased  food  production.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can people  need  to  have  confidence  and 
trust  in  their  Government  and  those  who 
govern  before  they  turn  dow^n  tlieir 
thermostats,  slow  down  their  cars,  and 
change  their  Ufestyles  at  the  urging  of 
those  m  Wasliington. 

This  kind  of  cynicism  can  ei-ode  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government,  and 
it  must  be  view  ed  as  a  seriously  distui'b- 
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ing  trend.  We  are  at  a  ci-itical  point  in 
our  history  when  the  public  coufidence 
in  Government  and  those  who  govern  is 
i^t  an  alltime  low.  Before  many  of  the 
problems  that  face  this  great  land  of 
oms  can  be  solved,  we  must  first  solve 
the  problems  of  the  ciedibilits-  gap  that 
I  xists  between  the  Ameiicau  people  and 
ilieir  elected  representatives.  Once  this 
confidence  is  restored,  then  we  will  find 
no  problems  too  great  that  they  cannot 
be  solved  by  people  strongly  behind  their 
Government. 

We  carmot  solve  this  problem  by  con- 
tinually tearing  at  the  seams  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, pointing  at  its  weaknes.ses  and 
emphasizing  Its  inadequacies  as  well  as 
the  inadequacies  of  those  who  govern.  We 
cannot  solve  this  problem  by  emphasizing 
past  mistakes  and  wrongdoings.  This  does 
not  mean  we  should  sweep  them  under 
the  rug  or  ignore  them,  but  with  manj' 
of  these  matters  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
courts.  I  am  convinced  they  will  be 
neither  swept  under  the  rug  nor  Ignored. 

We  can  solve  the  problem,  however,  by 
each  elected  official  going  on  the  offen- 
sive, speaking  out  on  the  good  of  our 
country,  and  taking  individual  steps  to 
assure  the  people  they  represent  that 
their  best  interest  is  their  main  interest. 
Rebuilding  the  public  confidence  will  not 
be  an  easy  or  painless  task.  It  may  in- 
volve many  personal  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  elected  representatives.  It  will 
involve  elected  representatives  going  that 
extra  mile,  taking  that  exti*a  step,  giving 
that  extra  110  percent  and  doing  those 
things  which,  at  another  point  In  his- 
tory, would  not  be  needed,  necessary,  or 
perhaps  even  in  the  best  interest  of  bet- 
ter Government. 

It  will  require,  among  other  things, 
that  those  who  hold  office  avoid  at  any 
time  any  activity  which  may  be  viewed 
as  a  conflict  of  interest  and  public 
obligation. 

At  the  end  of  1973  I  made  a  move 
relative  to  mj'  own  business.  We  sold  our 
ranch  and  home  on  the  ranch.  The  ranch 
represents  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
a  lot  of  dreaming.  Selling  was  not  an 
eajy  thing  to  do.  It  was  cei-talnly  not 
something  I  had  planned  to  do  when  an- 
nouncing for  Congress  or  when  being 
elected.  But  then  at  that  time,  elected 
officials  and  the  Government  they  serve 
were  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
considered  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing 
imtil  proven  otherwise.  Having  the  op- 
portunity to  do  wrong  was  not  considered 
guilt  of  wrongdoing  at  that  time. 

But  In  the  months  that  have  followed 
the  American  people  have  changed  their 
attitudes,  grown  short  of  patience  and 
long  on  suspicion.  While  I  was  never  crit- 
icized publicly  for  owning  a  ranch  while 
voting  and  speaking  out  on  issues  involv- 
ing agrrlculture,  I  was  aware  that  In  this 
time  of  suspicion  it  might  in  some  way 
contribute  to  the  growing  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  elected  officials  and  concern 
that  these  officials  were  Interested  more 
tn  their  pocketbook  than  ttiat  of  those 
they  repreeent. 

Ektes  the  sale  of  my  business  mean  that 
I  do  not  tUnk  people  in  Congress  should 
have  a  business?  No,  Indeed,  it  does  not. 
As  »  matter  of  fact  tn  announcing  the 
•ale  of  my  ranch,  I  pointed  out  that  I 
personally  felt  It  was  good  for  those 
elected  officials   in   State   and  Federal 
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Government  to  o*mi  a  business,  have  to 
meet  a  payroll,  and  be  mvolved  in  day- 
to-day  business  and  people  problems.  I 
said  that  such  elected  officials  might  find 
it  easier  to  vote  moue  intelligently  on  the 
important  Issues  coming  before  Govern- 
ment. But.  I  also  said  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  histcsT  I  thought  that  the 
most  important  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try and  Government  was  confidence  in 
the  Government,  and  this  called  for  un- 
urauil  action  on  the  part  of  elected 
officials. 

I  think  we  mu.«t  go  on  the  offensive.  I 
think  we  must  do  evei-ytliing  in  oui' 
power,  even  if  it  hurts,  to  assure  the  peo- 
ple v,-e  represent  that  most  elected  offi- 
cials in  America  do  have  the  best  Interest 
of  those  they  represent  In  the  No.  1 
priority  position. 

I  feel  this  applies  to  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  While  Republicans  are 
suffering  the  most  from  Watergate,  all 
politicians  are  suffei'lng  from  the  events 
sun-oundlng  Watergate.  Our  Government 
Is  suffering  from  it.  Our  economy  Is  suf- 
fering from  It.  Oui-  people  are  suffering 
from  it.  We  cannot  solve  the  problem  by 
pointing  to  the  suffering,  but  we  can  by 
taking  po.sitive  action  to  stop  It.  That 
positive  action  needs  to  start  with  each 
Individual  in  elected  office  from  the 
courthouse  to  the  State  house  to  the 
White  House. 
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TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  "Hero  of 
Two  Worlds."  Kosciuszko,  bom  Febini- 
ary  12,  1746,  Is  well  known  not  only  in 
American  history,  but  also  for  his  role 
In  the  never-ending  struggle  for  human 
freedom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Kosciuszko,  who  began  his  education 
as  a  member  of  the  corps  of  cadets  in 
Poland,  later  furthered  his  instruction  In 
military  science  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Prxissla;  his  studies  in  those  countries 
being  financed  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. He  continued  his  education  in 
Prance  by  learning  naval  tactics  and 
fortification. 

After  declining  offers  of  positions  in 
the  British  and  French  armies,  he  jour- 
neyed across  the  Atlantic,  arriving  in 
America  soon  after  the  13  colonies  de- 
clared their  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  When  tlie  British  captured  New 
York  City,  the  military  pasition  of  the 
infant  Nation  appeared  to  be  hopeless. 

Kosciuszko  received  an  appointment 
as  an  engineer,  and  within  2  months 
after  his  arrival,  he  received  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  new  army.  His  first  as- 
.sigimient  was  the  fortification  of  the 
Delaware  River  approaches  to  Philadel- 
phia which  was  so  successfully  carried 
out  that  the  young  Pole  was  awarded  50 
pounds  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Safety,  as  a  token  of  appreciation.  Sy- 
gurd  Wisnlowskl,  the  Polish  historian, 
thus  described  the  work: 


TI:»' strategy  depended  upon  the  skillful 
closing  of  the  river,  three  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia, by  moans  of  a  series  of  steep  pali- 
sades, and  upon  the  ooustruction  of  huge 
ramparts  at  Cape  BUlinge,  where  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  tm-u  .  .  .  This  fortrees  domi- 
nated not  only  the  river,  but  the  entire  vi- 
cinity as  well.  The  rapid  coiistructlou  of 
ramparts  In  accordanoe  with  Kosciuszko's 
plan,  and  the  shape  of  the  redoubts,  bat- 
teries, parapets,  ditches,  and  underground 
pas.sages  ...  all  this  was  for  the  Americans 
au  eniirely  new  pheuomeuon. 

Kosciuszko  also  supervisetl  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  at  Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga,  and  West  Point.  Congre.s,s 
granted  him  an  appointment  as  briga- 
dier general  after  the  War  for  his  mili- 
tary ingenuity. 

He  returned  to  Poland  In  1784.  The 
second  partition  of  his  comitry  in  1793 
v.as  followed  by  a  national  uprising  led 
by  Kosciuszko.  Successful  In  Its  early 
stages,  it  finally  collapsed,  to  be  followed 
by  the  final  partition  which  erased  Po- 
land from  the  map  of  Europe.  Nonethe- 
less, a  proud  page  in  history  of  this  un- 
liappy  nation  was  written  by  Kosciuszko 
and  his  fellow  Poles. 

On  April  3,  1794,  at  Raclawice,  4,000 
Polish  troops  and  2,000  peasants,  the 
later  armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes, 
defeated  5,000  Russian  troops.  The  tide 
turned  against  Poland,  however,  when 
Pi-ussian  troops  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  to  help  subjugate  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Poland. 

Kosciuszko,  who  is  rightly  honored  as 
"The  Hero  of  Two  Woi'lds,"  helped  Amer- 
icans to  seciure  their  Independence  and 
did  his  utmost  in  a  vain  effort  to  save 
Poland  from  extinction. 

He  believed  that  freedom  was  Indi- 
visible and  that  its  blessings  should  be 
shared  by  everyone — by  the  slaves  In 
America  and  by  the  peasants  of  Europe, 
no  less  than  their  mare  fortimate  neigh- 
bors of  the  nobiUty.  In  a  letter  to  Hora- 
tion  Gates,  dated  Februai-y  21,  1793, 
Thomas  Jeffei'son  wrote  in  simple  but 
eloquent  words  about  his  friend,  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko: 

He  is  a  pure  a  eon  of  liberty  as  I  have  eyer 
known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  U  to  go  to 
ail,  and  not  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few 
and  rich  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington,  who  led  our 
Nation  to  independence,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  led  It  during  the  war  to 
preserve  its  Union  from  dissolution. 

Let  us  also  take  time  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  who.  like 
Wasliington,  wanted  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions and,  Uke  Lincoln,  wanted  freedom 
for  all  people. 


WOMEN  AND  CREDIT:  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATES  PROBLEM 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  the  extension 
of  credit  to  women,  a  situation  that  my 
bill,  H.R.  9110,  is  intended  to  correct,  has 
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been  further  documented  In  hearings 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly Committee  on  Banks. 

Assemblyman  Lucio  P.  Russo,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  reports  that  dis- 
crimination against  women  exists  wheth- 
er the  v.oman  "is  single,  married,  wid- 
owed, or  divorced.  Salai-y  and  educa- 
tional levels  often  seem  to  have  no  bear- 
ing on  an  applicant's  case.  In  addition, 
tlie  fact  that  a  woman  Is  of  chiJd-bearing 
rge  is  generally  regarded  as  rendering 
her  incapable  of  being  financially  respon- 
sible, despite  the  fact  that  she  may  have 
worked  during  and  after  previous  preg- 
nancies. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring 
proofs  that  women  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
sex  is  the  fact  tliat  a  man's  coslgnature 
can,  in  many  cases,  render  a  women's  ap- 
plication for  credit  acceptable,  regardless 
of  the  man's  capacity." 

Assemblyman  Russo  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  remedial  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
the  full  text  of  Assemblyman  Russo's  re- 
port, which  appeared  In  the  February  4 
issue  of  the  New  York  State  Banker: 
PnEi.iMiNARY  Research  RnstLTS 
(By  LucIo  P.  Russo) 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1973, 
tlie  staff  of  the  As.=;embly  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Banks  was  committed  by  me  to  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  discrimina- 
tion against  women  by  the  banking  Industry 
In  the  extension  of  credit.  Preliminary  re- 
search showed  evidence  that  refusal  of  credit 
ca  the  basis  of  sex  is  a  national  problem 
arising  from  an  attitude  toward  women  that 
does  not  reflect  the  radical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  soiu"  society  In  the  last  several 
decades. 

Today,  purchasing  on  credit  is  no  longer 
considered  a  luxury,  nor  is  it  an  occasional 
occurrence.  Havmg  a  good  credit  rating  is 
often  nearly  aa  important  as  having  a  good 
job.  Therefore,  refusal  or  reluctance  to  ex- 
tend credit  arbitrarily  to  aa  entire  category 
of  people — In  this  case,  women — results  in  a 
real  Injury  or  handicap  to  those  people  in 
their  trnnsaction."?. 

The  Committee  on  Banks  predlCRted  its 
research  on  the  assumption  that  good  busi- 
ness practices  and  basic  fairness  should  rule 
the  banking  industry  In  decisions  regarding 
the  extension  of  credit.  There  is  no  existing 
provision  of  the  Banking  Law  which  deals 
with  credit  discrimination.  Section  296  of  the 
Executive  Law  labels  as  an  unlawful  dis- 
criminatory practice  the  refusal  to  anyone, 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin  or  sex,  of  any  of  the  advantages  or 
privileges  of  a  place  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. However,  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  banks  and  the  extension 
of  credit  fall  with  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion of  law.  Also,  the  line  between  "dlscrim- 
Ination"  and  "cautious  credit  policy"  is  often 
dlflacult  to  define  clearly  enough  to  make 
legal  action  on  the  basis  of  thl.s  statute  an 
euective  remedy  for  women  who  would  Uke 
to  challenge  the  actions  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

In  Its  preliminary  lnvestii;ations,  the  As- 
sembly Standing  Committee  on  Banks  icien- 
tifled  several  areas  of  credit  extension  in 
which  arbitrary  discrimination  against  wom- 
en had  been  documented.  This  discrimina- 
tion occurs  whether — and,  paradoxically,  of- 
ten because — a  woman  is  single,  married, 
wldow»d  or  dlTorced.  Salary  and  educational 
leroto  often  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  an 
appUcaat'a  case.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  a 
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woman  Is  cf  chlldbearlng  age  is  generally 
regarded  as  rendering  her  incapable  of  being 
financially  responsible,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  n\ay  have  worked  during  and  after  previ- 
ous pregnancies.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
t'laring  proofs  that  women  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  ses  is  the  fact  that  a  man's  coslgnature 
can.  In  many  cases,  render  a  v.oman 's  appU- 
cailon  for  credit  accepUvble,  reg.^rdless  of  the 
man's  fiuanciai  capacity. 

Ihe  problem  for  most  women  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  their  applications  for 
baul:ing  services  are  frequently  rejected  by 
bank  officers  on  the  basis  of  verbal  luformn- 
tlnn  obtained  prior  to  the  submjs.slon  of  a 
written  application.  Consequently,  if  the 
woman  should  later  accuse  the  bank  of  dis- 
crimination, she  has  no  "evidence"  of  her 
rejection  or  the  groutids  on  which  it  was 
made. 

Women  have  been  refused  mortgages  In 
their  own  names  regardless  of  their  In- 
come aud  Job  status  and,  when  applying 
for  mortgages  with  their  husbands,  have  had 
their  Incomes  totally  disregarded.  Banks  tend 
to  consider  part  or  all  of  a  wife's  Income 
only  If  she  is  employed  as  a  professional 
(e.g.,  a  nurse  or  teacher).  Some  banks  have 
refused  to  consider  the  wife's  Income  with- 
out some  written  assurance  that  the  couple 
cannot  or  will  not  have  children. 

Much  assistance  Is  given  by  banks  to  men 
who  desire  to  start  their  own  businesses. 
Banks  tend  to  neglect  women  in  this  regard 
by  not  providing  services  and  advice  as  well 
as  by  falling  to  take  seriously  any  business 
ventures  a  woman  may  wish  to  undertake. 
Banks  tend  to  be  reluctant  to  grant  loans 
to  women  for  business  piUTposes  for  the 
same  reasons  that  they  make  it  difficult  lor 
women  to  obtain  other  types  of  credit. 

AlthOT'gh  women  often  have  more  difficulty 
being  approved  for  Issuance  of  a  bank  credit 
card  (such  es  Bank-.\merlcard  or  Master 
Charge)  when  they  are  single  and  working, 
they  seem  to  face  the  greatest  diHlculty  re- 
garding such  credit  cards  when  they  undergo 
a  change  in  marital  status.  A  single  wMnan 
with  a  Bank-Amerlcard  may  be  refused  a 
new  card  In  her  own  name  when  she  mar- 
ries even  though  she  continues  to  work. 
Conversely,  a  woman  who  has  had  the  use 
of  such  a  bank  credit  card  under  her  hus- 
band's name  while  married  (and  employed) 
may  be  \ins,ble  to  receive  »  card  for  herself 
when  she  Is  widowed  or  divorced  deepite  the 
fact  that  she  is  still  employed. 

Money  reserve  acoottuts,  or  line-of-credlt 
checking  accounts,  have  become  a  common 
service  offered  by  many  banlcs.  These  ac- 
counts provide  au  automatic  overdraft  In  the 
form  of  a  sliort-term  loan  up  to  an  amount — 
or  line  of  credit — agreed  upon  when  the  ac- 
count Is  originally  approved  by  the  bank. 
In  applying  few  this  type  of  service,  women 
encounter  the  same  discrimination  they  face 
in  other  areas  of  credit.  Single  women  who 
apply  are  usually  restricted  to  a  minimum 
line  of  credit,  as  are  employed  married 
\\omeii  wishing  to  establish  the  account  In 
their  own  name?. 

On  October  11  and  October  17  of  1973, 
the  Assembly  Standing  Committee  on  Banks 
held  public  hearings  in  New  York  City  and 
Albany  to  examine  the  problem  of  discrtml- 
natlon  ngt'lnst  women  by  the  New  York  State 
Banking  industry  in  the  extension  of  credit, 

Throiigh  testimony  given  at  these  hear- 
ings, evidence  has  been  compiled  document- 
ing the  problems  that  women  have  experi- 
enced when  attempting  to  obtain  credit.  With 
this  Infonnatlon  to  guide  the  Committee  and 
staff,  it  is  hoped  thst  leglflntlon  wlU  be 
introduced  to  alleviate  any  Injustices  that 
presently  exist. 
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TEMPERING  THE  "WTND  TO  THE 
SHORN  LAMB 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  5  of 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  entitled 
"Di«:tribution  of  Income,"  contains  a 
highly  misleading  .<^tatemer-t:  "no  sig- 
nificant trend  has  developed  In  the  rela- 
tive inequality  of  income  amcmg  fam- 
ilies in  the  last  quarter-ceutmy" — page 
104. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  duiing  this  pe- 
riod, 1947-72,  the  shares  of  c^ggregate  In- 
come before  taxes  received  by  each  one- 
fifth  of  American  families  were  fairly 
constant.  But  what  the  report  falls  to 
mention  is  that  inequahty  pretty  stead- 
ily le.ssened  until  1968,  but  then  started 
to  worsen  again.  The  income  distribution 
trend  under  Mr.  Nixon,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  in  the  Economic  Report,  is  to- 
vard  relative  inequality. 

Let  us  look  at  Census  Bureau  figures: 
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Simply  put,  the  Census  Bureau  figures 
show  that  from  1947  through  1968,  poor 
and  moderate-Income  families — the  bot- 
tom three-fifths — Increased  their  slice  of 
the  national  income  pie,  a-,  the  expense 
of  the  top  two-fifths,  who  lost  ground. 

But  in  1969,  enter  Mr.  Ni.xon  and  rising 
miemployment.  The  trend  reversed.  By 
1972,  the  shaeie  of  the  bottom  three-fif  Uis 
had  declined,  while  the  top  two-fifths 
had  bounced  back — the  nchest  one- 
fiftli  with  a  higher  percentage — 41.4 — 
than  in  15  of  Uie  last  16  years. 

The  super-wealthy  5  percent  of 
American  famUies  have  al.-o  flourished 
under  President  Nixon.  From  1950  to 
1968,  their  share  had  declined  from  17.3 
to  15.6  percent  of  aggregate  income.  But 
by  1972,  tlieir  share  had  climbed  back  to 
15.9  peirent. 

What  does  this  .^hift  in  shares  mean 
to  individual  families?  Ii-;  1968.  the 
average  income  fw  a  family  in  the 
poorest  fifth  was  $2,707.  The  average  in- 
come for  a  family  In  the  richest  5  per- 
cent the  same  year  was  $30,170.  In  1972, 
the  average  Income  for  a  family  in  the 
poorest  fifth  was  $3,409.  The  average 
Income  for  a  family  In  the  richest  5 
percent  was  $40,147.  Tliuu  the  average 
income  for  the  poorer  famib'  went  up  by 
$702 — or  25.8  percent — while  that  of  the 
richer  family  Increased  by  $94>77 — or  SS 
percent.  The  dilT;rence  betwem  thetr  tn- 
tomes  in  1968  was  $27,463:  by  1971,  It 
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had  increased  to  $36,738.  No  doubt  abovit 
it:  If  you  want  to  succeed,  stai-t  out  rich. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  U.S.  income  dis- 
tribution was  not  very  egalltaiian  to 
tart  with,  compai-ed  to  seven  other 
.najor  industrial  nations.  According  to 
-.lie  Cambridge  University  "Champer- 
nowne  Study,"  updated  in  1973,  inequal- 
ity of  income  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  that  in  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Sweden,  arid  the  United  King- 
dom, and  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Japan 
;ind  West  Germany. 

This  shift  in  Income  shares  docs  not 
Lake  Into  account  the  effect  of  recent 
inflation.  If  you  do,  things  look  even 
worse  for  the  bottom  60  percent  of  a  na- 
tion. As  a  January,  1974,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  study  put  it: 

The  rich  by  choice  spend  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  their  income  on  Uuxurles,  while 
the  poor  have  no  choice  but  to  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  Income  on  sxich  neces- 
sities 8is  food  and  shelter. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Neither  does  the  shift 
in  income  shares  take  into  account  re- 
cent tax  increases  aimed  solely  at  the 
below-$13,000  three-fifths  of  American 
families.  The  social  security  tax,  which 
starts  on  the  first  dollar  of  earned  in- 
come, had  its  rate  increased  from  5.2 
percent  to  5.8  percent,  and  the  wa^e 
base  on  which  the  tax  is  computed  in- 
creased from  $9,000  to  $10,800,  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  The  wage  base  was  further 
raised  to  $13,200  on  January  1,  1974. 

Tlie  January  1974,  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  factored  in  the  effects 
of  both  inflation  and  taxes,  and  con- 
cluded that  real  spendable  after-tax 
weekly  earnings  have  actually  declined 
by  2.8  percent  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1973. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $13,000  or 
less  are  the  real  casualties  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.  They  are  hardest 
hit  by  rising  food  and  fuel  prices.  They 
cannot  buy  decent  homes  because  in- 
terest rates  are  so  high,  and  they  can- 
not manage  to  put  money  by  for  their 
own  old  age.  They  worry  about  whether 
they  can  pay  for  their  children's  edu- 
cation. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

God  tempers  the  wind,  said  Lawrence 
Sterne,  to  the  shorn  Iamb.  A  general 
sen.se  of  fairness,  a  desire  to  promote 
domestic  tranquility,  and  the  need  to  pre- 
vent the  economy  from  running  out  of 
pm'chasing  power,  make  1974  a  good 
year  for  Congress  to  do  some  wind- 
tempering.  This  requires  action  on  the 
price,  Job,  and  Income  redistribution 
fronts : 

First.  Control  unjustified  price  In- 
crea.ses,  not  condone  them.  The  concen- 
trated, administered-price  sector — steel, 
automobiles,  aluminum,  oil,  for  exam- 
ple— still  requires  rigorous  controls.  It  is 
unconscionable  for  the  administration, 
as  it  did  last  year,  to  give  the  major  oil 
companies  a  45-percent  price  increase 
on  their  reg\ilar  domestic  crude  produc- 
tion without  requiring  them  to  show  the 
sUghtest  coet  increase.  "The  Arabs  are 
sticldng  the  consumer  on  imported  oil; 
why  not  let  Standard  Oil  stick  the  con- 
sumer on  domestic  oil?"  seems  to  be  the 
program.  To  allow  extortionate  price  in- 
creases, and  then  hope  to  rectify  matters 
by  an  excess  or  windfall  profits  tax.  Ig- 
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nores  the  need  to  avoid  a  price-wap:e 
spiral.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
strengthen  price  control  where  it  coimts, 
as  by  mandating  a  rollback  of  imjusti- 
fied  domestic  ci-ude  oil  hikes. 

We  also  need,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Stablization  Act,  a  price  ombudsman, 
independent  of  tlie  administration,  to 
represent  the  consumer  interest  before 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  when  it  gets 
lackadaisical;  to  stand  up  to  Secretary 
Butz  on  inflationary  food  increases;  to 
needle  the  health  industry  to  improve 
supply  and  efficiency;  to  recommend  to 
Congress  TVA  yardstick  competition  for 
the  oil  companies  where  needed,  as  in 
•shale  oil  exploration  or  refinery  con- 
struction. 

Second.  Prevent  unemployment  from 
increasing.  Large-scale  public  service 
employment  can  produce  jobs  at  the  least 
cast,  and  with  the  least  toll  on  scarce 
resources  and  energy.  The  administra- 
tion's projected  50,000  public  sei-vice  jobs 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1 
needs  to  be  multiplied  tenfold.  And  the 
ban  on  low-income  housing  construction 
must  be  lifted. 

Third.  Build  fairness  into  the  tax 
structure.  Starting  with  the  proposal  for 
family  a.?sistance  to  provide  an  adequate 
minimum  income  for  those  unable  to 
work,  adjustment  also  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  lower  income  worker.  Such  work- 
men's compensation,  model  1974,  should 
include : 

Payroll  tax  relief — total  refund  of  the 
5.85  percent  payroll  tB.xes  paid  by  fami- 
lies earning  $7,000  a  year  or  less,  with 
partial  refiuids  to  higher-income  fami- 
Ues,  phasing  out  at  around  $10,000. 

Income  tax  relief — increa.sing  the  pres- 
ent 15  percent  standard  deduction  to 
20  percent  and  raising  the  minimum 
standard  deduction,  go  as  to  benefit  all 
with  incomes  of  $13,000  or  less. 

The  needed  revenues  can  be  obtained 
by  raising  the  payroll  tax  base  to  $20,000 
and  by  plugging  such  tax  loopholes  as 
the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  and  gas  op- 
erations abroad,  depletion,  in  tangible 
drilling  expenses,  capital  gains  at  death, 
hobby  farms,  imlimit«d  personal  interest 
deductions.  In  addition,  if  a  gasoline  ex- 
cise tax,  or  oil  industry  excess  profits  tax, 
is  enacted,  part  of  the  revenues  raised 
should  be  retiu-ned  to  families  with 
$13,000  or  less. 

But  what  are  the  chances  of  actually 
enacting  such  a  program? 

Skeptics  will  point  to  the  demise  of 
H.R.  1 — welfare  reform — the  last  Con- 
gi'ess,  or  to  Senator  George  McGovern's 
negative  income  tax,  as  proof  that  in- 
come redistribution  is  unsalable  po- 
litically. 

But  these  suffered  from  a  fatal  handi- 
cap: They  helped  only  the  poorest  fami- 
lies— who  certainly  needed  the  help,  and 
more — wliile  doing  nothing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  workers.  Moderate-in- 
come families  were  thought  to  be  getting 
alone  fine.  As  a  result,  both  H.R.  1  and 
McGovern  were  lost  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween "welfare  righters"  and  the  blue- 
collar  workers  from  whose  pockets  part 
of  the  money  would  have  had  to  come,  to 
the  Infinite  amusement  of  various 
"Cheshire  fat  cats." 

Today,  poor  and  middle-Income  fami- 
lies are  in  the  same  boat,  threatened  by 
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inflation,  imemplojanect,  the  energy 
crisis.  Now  good  economics  and  good 
politics  coincide.  Middle-income  workers 
deserve  help — and  with  their  help  the 
votes  for  a  fairer  mcome  distribution  are 
there. 


LAUREN  GREEN:  NEW  JERSEY 
GRAND    CHAMPION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    TEBSSY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey 
includes  many  talented  people — and  one 
of  them  is  a  14-year-old  student, 
Lauren  Green,  of  Iselin,  N.J..  State 
Grand  Champion  Twirler  of  1973. 

Besides  acquuing  that  coveted  title — 
proving  that  she  is  the  best  twirler  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey — Lauren  also  was 
named  New  Jersey  State  Junior  Division 
Champion.  And  when  she  competed  in 
the  U.S.  Twirling  A.ssociation  contest 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  last  year,  she 
finished  seventh — a  high  and  proud 
acWevement  when  one  considers  that 
champions  of  50  States  were  represented. 
Because  of  her  outstanding  talent  as  a 
twirler,  Lauren  also  traveled  to  the  U.S. 
Twirhng  Association  finals  in  St.  Paul. 
Mimi.,  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Lam'en 
Green  for  her  remarkable  achievements. 
It  Is  my  vuiderstanding  that  she  has 
received  so  many  medals  and  trophies, 
her  father  recently  had  to  build  another 
den  for  her.  I  know  that  she  will  continue 
to  develop  her  fine  skills  mi  til  she  wins 
the  national  twirling  championship.  She 
has  the  ability  and  dedication  to  win  such 
a  championship  and  I  am  personally  con- 
fident she  will  do  this.  But  even  if  she 
does  not  achieve  the  ultimate  award  in 
her  field,  I  want  her  to  know  that  the 
estimated  500,000  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district  are  very,  very  proud  of 
Lauren.  I  am  looking  forward  to  having 
Lauren  and  her  proud  parents  visit  my 
Washington  office  soon  and  also  be  my 
luncheon  guests  in  the  Congressional 
Dining  Room. 


VIETNAM  CEASE-FIRE  AND  MIAS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  over  1  year  since  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment was  concluded  In  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ican troops  are  out  of  Vietnam  and  many 
Americans  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
are  home.  Yet,  the  question  of  Americans 
missing  in  action  has  not  been  resolved. 
There  have  been  reports  that  some  of 
these  men  listed  as  missing  in  action  are 
alive  and  in  prison  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
not  abided  by  the  cease-fire  agreement 
to  provide  infonnatlon  of  these  Amer- 
icans. ThLs  has  been  a  concern  of  mine 
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and  to  many  Americans.  We  need  a  full 
accounting  of  all  Americans  listed  as 
MIA.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Coir- 
cREssioNAL  RECORD  OH  exccllcnt  column 
entitled  "A  Year  After  Peace  Pact; 
Tragedy  Remains  for  MIA  Kin"  by  Mr. 
Frank  Starr,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tiibune: 
tNiiED  States  Dekieo  Information:  A  Year 

Aktes  Peace  Pact;   Tbaoedy  Ri'mmns  fob 

MIA  Kin 

(By  Frank  Starr) 

Washincton,  Pebriiary  2. — It's  been  a  year 
since  the  Paris  peace  agreement  wa.s  signed, 
pnd  famUles  of  Americans  missing  in  action 
consider  It  broken. 

Since  Janiiary,  1973.  American  search 
teams  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  denied 
Information  about  the  opportimlty  to  In- 
vestigate 1,363  cases  of  men  missing  in  action, 
despite  such  requirements  In  the  agreement. 

Tiie  tragedy,  according  to  United  States 
ofBclals,  is  that  the  tl.S.  has  no  bargaining 
chips  left  to  force  Communist  compliance 
with  the  pace.  Families,  on  the  other  hand, 
beilere  their  government  has  let  them  down. 

"The  pride  and  honor  Is  slowly  being  drain- 
ed away  by  the  ineffective  efforts  our  govern- 
ment has  made  in  dealing  with  this  issue," 
said  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Dunn,  acting  national 
coordinator  of  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  MiiiSlug  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

"These  efforts  are  now  .  . .  characterized  by 
elusiveness  and  forgetfnlness  to  the  point 
where  Americans  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  our  officials  are  hiding,"  she  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comnolttee. 

U.8.  officials  take  sitcb  criticism  as  a  nat- 
xiral  venting  of  anger  and  frustration,  but 
argue  they  are  bending  every  effort  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Rogers  Shields,  deputy  assistant  defense 
secretary,  concedes,  there  is  "not  a  par- 
tlctilarly  bright  plcttu'c  for  the  future." 

His  State  Department  counterpart,  Prank 
SlDverts,  say*  every  shred  of  Informatl  n  is 
being  verified  but  adds  "there  is  no  optimism 
at  present"  for  the  diplomatic  breakthru 
tliat  would  aUow  American  search  teams  to 
operate  effectively. 

So  far  the  American  military  search  teams 
operating  out  of  Thailand  have  been  denied 
access  to  Communist  held  territories  where 
P5  per  cent  of  the  airplane  crash  sites  are 
located. 

Hanoi  has  also  refused  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  missing  or  to  expedite  repatri- 
ation of  the  bodies  of  1,100  known  dead. 

The  four -part  Joint  mUltary  teams  which 
meet  twice  weekly  In  Saigon  have  been  "a 
dialog  of  the  deaf."  an  official  said.  "Nearly 
all  sessions  in  the  last  six  months,"  Shields 
said,  "have  been  characterized  by  stale  pole- 
mics and  theatrics  on  the  part  of  the  otlner 
side"*  in  which  charges  of  ceasefire  viola- 
tions   have    been   dominant. 

The  American  leverage  furthermore  Is  ex- 
hausted. One  diplomatic  official  described  it 
this  way : 

"With  North  Viet  Nam  you  have  to  pay 
for  everything  twice,  once  when  you  negoti- 
ate it  and  onoe  when  you  get  It.  The  VS.  gave 
up  all  it  had  in  the  negotiation." 

MUltary  retaliation  is  ruled  out  both  polit- 
ically and  logistically.  Tlie  economic  weapon 
of  withholding  reconstruction  aid  for  North 
Viet  Nam  unt41  the  MIA  problem  is  solved 
hasu't  worked,  U.rgely  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  believe  there's  no  sentiment  for 
such  aid   in  Congress  anyway,  officials  say. 

The  Btrongest  weapon  left,  officials  and 
famUles  seem  to  agree,  is  public  opinion, 
criticism  from  men  such  as  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  (D.,  Ark.l,  who  chairs  the  Foreign 
Halations  Committee  and  for  whose  opinions 
there  seems  to  be  sensitivity  in  Hanoi. 

Thus  the  national  league  of  families  got 
Fulbrtght  to  hold  hearings  last  week  and 
some  of  their  members  circled   the  White 
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House  vowing  to  continue  until  Presideu: 
Nixon  met  with  them. 

Reasons  for  the  anger  of  MIA  families 
have  centered  partiaUy  on  the  Pentagon 
practice  of  changing  status  of  some  of  the 
missing  to  presumed  dead.  Of  the  1 ,363  miss- 
ing 253  have  been  put  on  tiie  presumed  dead 
li^t,   leaving    1,110   missing. 

Of  those  1.110,  there  are  only  some  50 
cases  in  which  Uie  Pentagon  sa\s  tiiere  is 
reason  to  believe  the  man  is  alive  but  in 
many  of  the  other  cases  there  is  reason  to 
bflifeve  the  North  Victnaraese  know  what 
happened. 

lu  an  effort  to  stop  such  status  change.? 
Ave  families  won  a  temporary  restrain '-ig 
order  in  a  class  SM;tion  against  the  Pentagon 
now  being  coiisKlered  by  an  appellate  coiirt 
in  New  York. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

aw  VTAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februarv  13,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  liave  ^xynsored  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  which  has 
as  its  theme  topic  "My  Re^wnslWlity  as 
a  Citizen."  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  every 
citizen  would  define  his  responsibilities 
in  this  regard  and  fulfill  them,  our  coim- 
try  could  readily  achieve  the  ideal  that 
we  stiive  for  so  painfully.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Marilyn  Smith,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  defined  her  role  as  a 
citizen  and  in  doing  so  has  become  a 
•winner  in  the  VFW  contest.  I  am  proud 
to  submit  her  speech  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

Mt  Rksponsibiuxt  as  a  Citizem 

Listen.  Do  you  hear  it,  too?  Do  you  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  militants,  the  tinkle  of 
breaking  glass,  the  crackle  of  flames?  Are 
your  ears  ringing  with  the  shouts  of  "Amer- 
ica— Love  it  or  leave  it!"  And  can  you  detect 
the  quiet  murmviring  undertones  of  those 
who  know  their  responsibilities  and  are  try- 
ing to  build,  without  destruction,  prejudice 
or  regret,  the  America  many  want  but  few 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responelbUity  for? 

Listen,  Listen  to  me,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
whose  cries  are  not  strident  and  whose  ac- 
tions do  not  destroy. 

Perhaps  in  an  election  year  you  can  hear 
my  footsteps  on  the  sidewalk;  hurrying  to 
the  grass-root  meetings,  attending  the  state 
convention,  financing  my  own  way  to  the 
nationals.  You  may  hear  my  voice  cam- 
paigning on  the  Issues  of  the  day,  and  sup- 
porting the  candidates  of  my  choice.  I  may 
even  be  one  of  those  candidates. 

The  rustle  of  papers  on  election  day  may 
greet  you  as  I  present  you  with  your  ballot. 
My  responsibUity  is  here  and  I  accept  it  with 
a  quiet  yes. 

But  it  does  not  end  here.  I  listen  also.  I 
listen  to  these  who  lead.  I  listen  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country;  to  Watergate,  the  dollar 
devaluation,  the  energy  crisis  I  research,  I 
read.  My  newspaper  rack  Is  filled  with  well- 
worn  publications  used  in  keeping  up  with 
the  many  sided  current  events 

But  I  know,  like  James  Biu^h,  that  if  you 
would  not  have  affliction  visit  you  twice, 
listen  at  once  to  what  it  teaches.  I  do  not  view 
America  as  perfect,  and  so  I  listen  to  today's 
problems  and  do  my  part  in  solving  them. 
I  participate  in  my  community,  I  wTlte  my 
Congressman,  perhaps  I  belong  to  a  citizens 
lobby.  I  am  not  apathetic  and  my  actions  do 
not  destroy. 

Emerson  taught  that  America  l.<!  only 
another  name  for  opportunity.  I  try  to  pass 
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this  bel'ef  on  by  taking  advantage  of  those 
opportiuiiiies,  by  worshipping  my  God,  ex- 
ercising my  freedom  of  speech  and  actively 
participating  in  my  goverumenl. 

My  respousibiUty  as  a  citizen  :i>  no*  clewly 
deiined.  A  responsible  citizen  is  one  who  is 
poliiically  active.  I  sliould  not  ouiy  be  voting 
in  tlie  elections,  but  I  should  l>e  actively  in- 
volved beforehand  in  the  conventions  and 
campaigning.  I  should  know  what  is  hap- 
pening, not  only  in  my  country,  but  also  iu- 
ternaticiually.  I  should  also  be  involved  po- 
litically in  non-election  years  by  writing  my 
congressman  on  some  viial  issue,  belonging 
to  a  citlzeiij  group  or  by  supporting  my 
community.  I  should  lake  advantage  of  my 
rights,  and  realize  that  respoi.sibUity  is  the 
twin  of  freedom.  If  I  do  not  accept  resijon- 
sibiiity,  freedom  may  soon  disappear. 

Can  you  hear  n^  now?  Periiape  now  your 
responsiblUties  are  clearer,  perhaps  your  voice 
will  Join  the  qvUet  nunority,  and  maybe  soon 
the  murmuring  will  become  audible.  But  tf 
you  don't  listen  and  act,  the  muimura  will 
die  away  and  America  will  be  left  to  tUe 
shouts  and  the  gun  shots. 


THE   WELFARE   WASTE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGQ 

or   KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fre- 
quentlj'  criticized  the  New  York  State 
and  city  welfare  system  for  the  large 
number  of  cheats  and  frauds  it  has  on 
its  rolls.  There  are  stories  of  people  driv- 
ing up  in  their  Cadillacs  to  pick  up  their 
checks,  living  on  Park  Avenue,  receiving 
multiple  checks,  and  other  abuses  that 
cost  miUions  annually' .  Now  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  out  with  yet  an- 
other report  on  this  terrible  abuse. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Dally  News  Indicates  tliat  State 
and  Federal  Government  are  wasting 
some  $1.7  billion  annually'  on  unneces- 
sary welfare  payments.  At  the  same  time 
many  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
welfare  go  unpaid  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  qualify  or  are  too  proud  to 
collect  welfare. 

The  cheats  must  be  stopped.  They 
should  be  prosecuted  and  fined  heavily. 
Jail  is  too  good  for  them.  Unless  the  so- 
cial reformers  who  feel  everjone  is  en- 
titled to  a  welfare  check  are  stopped,  this 
country  is  going  to  go  bankrupt.  Welfare 
payments  are  the  biggest  item  In  manj- 
government  budgets.  I  hope  this  admin- 
istration will  not  just  file  tliis  report 
away  like  so  m£Uiy  others,  but  take  ac- 
tion to  end  this  dismal  v.aste  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Da.ly  Ncv.s, 
Dec.  21.  1973] 

Welfaee  Waste  Based  ex  CNrrro  States 

S-\N  FsANcisco.  Dec.  20. — Tiic  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  secretary  suid  today  it  was 
a  "luitional  scandal"  that  st&te  and  federal 
governments  are  »-astlng  $i  17  billion  on 
pajTr.ents  to  oce  ruUUon  ineligible  or  over- 
paid wel'are  families. 

Caspar  Weinberger  commented  at  a  semi- 
nar as  he  disclosed  the  resvUts  of  a  govern- 
ment audit  of  44,000  of  the  3.1  million  fam- 
ilies receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Cliildren. 

Tl^.c  secretary  said,  "Perlloubly  close  to  ^t^f 
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the  people  In  the  AFDC  program  are  not 
getting  the  amount  they  should."  But  he  ex- 
pressed optimism  that  a  cleanup  program  by 
the  states  over  the  next  18  months  would 
wipe  out  the  bllUon-dollar  waste  and  put 
the  money  saved  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
truly  needy 

Weinberger  said  he  did  not  attribute  all  or 
even  a  significant  amount  of  the  huge  waste 
to  fraud.  He  noted  that  there  had  also  been 
"some  fairly  Inept  administration"  of  state 
welfare  programs. 

The  review  showed  that  10.2<:^,  or  316^00 
cases,  were  Ineligible;  22.8%,  or  706,800.  were 
overpaid;  and  8.1%,  or  252,100,  were  under- 
paid. 

The  cases,  which  represent  families  and 
not  Individuals,  were  audited  between  April 
and  September  under  a  system  found  to  be 
"eminently  sound"  by  the  0«Jlup  Organiza- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Welfare  Department  said. 

At  mid-year,  there  were  8.1  million  fam- 
niea  on  AFDC  rolls,  representing  10.9  mil- 
lion people.  Including  7.8  mUUon  children. 


L 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM- 
PART  I 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  my  newsletter,  as 
follows: 

The  PREsiDENr'a  Pbocbam — (Pabt  I) 

The  President's  SUte  of  the  Union  address 
and  his  budget  message  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant documents  he  sends  to  the  Congress. 
Together  they  outlhie  the  President's  views 
on  the  needs  of  the  country  and  what  ho 
thinks  should  be  done  about  them.  The  Con- 
grees  received  both  messages  this  week,  and 
this  and  next  week's  newsletter  will  comment 
on  them. 

In  my  view  President  NLxon's  State  of  the 
tTnlon  address  was  one  of  his  better  addresses. 
He  spoke  boldly,  stressed  peace,  prosperity 
»nd  hope,  projected  the  Image  of  an  active, 
energetic  leader,  set  forth  a  sound  national 
agenda,  and  declared  that  he  Intended  to 
leiul  for  three  more  years.  It  was  not  an  easy 
speech  for  him  to  deliver  (the  most  Impor- 
tant of  his  career,  he  later  said)  and  one  htwl 
to  admire  his  capacity  to  deliver  the  speech 
before  Congress  and  a  nation  that  had  strong 
doubts  about  his  leadership. 

The  highlights  of  the  speech  were: 

Watergate:  "One  year  of  Watergate  Is 
enough." 

Economy:  No  recession  and  no  new  taxes. 

Budget:  Expenditures  $304.4  billion,  reve- 
nues $295  billion,  with  a  $9.4  billion  deficit. 

Energy:  Self-sufficiency  by  1980. 

Health :  A  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
program. 

Welfare:  An  Income  floor  with  emphasis 
on  cash  asslst^^ce. 

Privacy :  A  review  of  abuses  by  government 
and  the  private  sector. 

To  strong  applause  the  President  said, 
"One  year  of  Watergate  is  enough."  One  day 
of  It  Is  too  much,  of  course,  but  the  ques- 
tions surroTindlng  the  series  of  crimes  and 
unethical  conduct  known  as  Watergate  can- 
not be  put  to  reet  by  the  Congress  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  as  Senator  Mansfield  sug- 
gested. More  Investigations,  Indictments  and 
trials  lie  ahead,  and  they  are  the  province 
of  the  courts,  not  Congress.  As  for  impsach- 
ment,  It  is  a  Constitutional  process  tliat  has 
now  begun  and  cannot  be  abandoned. 

The  President's  budget  Is  the  first  «300 
blUion  budget  in  the  nation's  history.  Pre.sl- 
dent  Nlzon  submitted  his  first  $200  billion 
budget  only  four  years  ago,  which  suggesta 
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the  astounding  Increase  la  government 
spending. 

A  striking  difference  of  tone  Is  noticeable 
on  the  economy  between  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  as  delivered,  and  the  written 
message  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  In  his 
speech  the  President  ttated  boldly,  "There 
wUl  be  no  recession."  Btit  In  the  written  mes- 
sage his  as£es.5ment  le  more  cautious.  He 
acknowledges  an  econoiiic  slow-down  In  1974, 
and  empha-size.s  the  economic  uncertainty 
the  nation  confronts  with  the  twin  dangers 
of  recession  and  Infiatton.  He  pleads  for  the 
ilexibiUty  to  deal  with  Uolh  and  it  is  apparent 
that  his  economic  polioy  lor  1974  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  status  of  the  economy,  and 
whether  it  is  tending  toward  recession  or 
inflation. 

He  did  express  his  dfcsatisfaction  with  di- 
rect contrcl.s  over  prices  and  wages,  but  there 
v:(:rc  no  new  approaches  to  inflation,  the  na- 
tion's most  pernicious  economic  problem.  At  a 
time  when  many  persons  are  seriously  ques- 
tioning the  policy  of  continued  economic 
growth,  the  President  argued,  rightly  I  be- 
lieve, for  increased  production. 

Most  State  of  the  Union  addre.sses,  includ- 
ing this  one,  sound  more  like  cheerleading 
than  an  assessment  of  the  nation's  strength 
and  weakues.ses.  Some  day  I  hope  to  see  a 
President  confident  enough  of  his  leadership 
to  speak  with  more  candor.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  commented  editorially  this  week.  "We 
yearn  for  a  State  of  the  Union  message  that 
admits  failures  as  well  as  boasting  of  suc- 
cesses." Tlie  re.sult  of  tlie  lack  of  candor  is 
that  people  find  no  real  relationship  between 
what  they  are  experiencing  and  what  the 
President  is  de.scribing  as  the  State  of  the 
Union.  It  Ls  hard  to  pereuade  Americans  that 
they  never  had  it  so  good,  when  they  have 
lost  Jobs  because  of  the  energy  shortage, 
formed  long  lines  at  the  gas  stations  and 
found  shortages  in  high  prices  at  the  grocery 
store. 

The  President's  message  contained  no  sur- 
prises, and  proposes,  as  previously  indicated, 
two  pieces  of  major  social  legislation:  com- 
prehenaive  health  Insurance  with  protection 
against  catastrophic  Illness,  and  welfare  re- 
form featuring  an  Income  floor  In  cash  as- 
sistance. He  proposed  these  reforms  with 
no  additional  taxes,  which  wiU  be  a  neat 
trick  If  he  can  pull  it  off. 

Although  there  was  a  touch  of  irony  that 
the  man  who  taped  the  conversations  of 
visitors  to  his  oflice  without  their  knowledge 
should  lead  a  crusade  for  individual  privacy, 
his  strong  plea  for  controls  on  invasion  of 
privacy  was  an  important  Initiative  In  the 
speech  and  deserves  support  In  this  day  of 
awesome  electronic  eavesdropping  capabili- 
ties and  computerized  data  banks  of  iiuor- 
matiou  about  Individuals. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your 
attention  a  letter  written  by  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
the  Watergate  investigation.  "While  not 
condoning  the  affair.  Mr.  Albert  would 
like  to  see  the  Congress  get  on  with  the 
major  Issues  confronting  our  Nation : 

COUINCSWOOD,    N.J., 

February  2, 1974. 
Nixon  Bcinc  Persecuted? 
To  the  Editor: 

I  don't  kiiow  whether  President  Nixon,  is 

guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him.  But  I 

am   wUling   to   believe  him   innocent   until 

proven  guilty.  Isn't  that  the  American  way? 

Amid  all  the  clamof  for  resignation  and 
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impeachment,  I  smell  political  profit.  Those 
yelling  the  loudest  for  Nixon's  hide  are  ad- 
vancing their  own  interests;  they  are  fully 
aware  that  their  remarka  will  get  free  radio 
and  TV  coverage.  A  look  into  their  "closet-s" 
would  net  us  many  a  skeleton  hiding  thero, 
we  would  wager. 

I  found  it  particularly  obnoxious  that  t!io 
clamor  got  even  louder  during  the  past  sev- 
eral cru-.  Is -filled  weeks.  The  world  "is  ou 
fire" — a  man  who  is  still  otn:  president,  try. 
ing  to  make  momentous  decisions,  is  harassed 
by  a  bunch  of  "me-tooers."  The  horn  blov/- 
ers  In  Washington  reminded  me  of  a  lynch 
mob  out  for  blood.  We  need  water  to  quench 
the  fire,  but  we  won't  find  it  In  Watergate. 

I  call  for  a  moratorium  on  Watergate  until 
the  Mideast  crisis  is  over.  It  is  the  utmost 
folly  to  delude  ourselves  that  Israel  Is  just  a 
Jewish  question.  In  a  nuclear  age  every  fiare- 
up  should  be  of  grave  concern  lest  someone 
push  that  fatal  button.  It's  simply  a  matter 
of  survival. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Nixon's  excellent  han- 
dling of  the  crisis  gave  the  lie  to  all  the 
prophets  of  doom  who  were  so  sure  he  could 
not  govern  under  pressure.  He  <1id  a  better 
job  than  anyone  I  could  think  of.  So  I  say, 
"Good  luck,  Mr.  President.  May  you  continue 
to  give  us  more  of  such  leadership." 

Michael  Ai^ebt. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
FEBRUARY  16,   1974 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  contemplate  this  coming 
Saturday,  the  16th  of  February,  I  seem 
to  sense  a  haunting  refrain  that  echoes 
and  reechoes  with  poignant  monotony 
"Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

Yes,  we  must  always  remember  that 
FebruaiT  16  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence by  its  20-member  Council  on 
February  16,  1918.  Some  of  us  can  and 
should  remember  how  Americans  joined 
with  their  loyal  friends  in  Lithuania  in 
celebrating  this  historic  event. 

Freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  i-ejoiced  because  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania had  at  long  last  gained  their  inde- 
pendence— an  independence  dating  back 
to  the  11th  century  AD.  Since  1918, 
Americans  have  joined  with  their  fellow 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  extrac- 
tion to  celebrate  this  meaningful  Inde- 
pendence Day,  even  though  so  often  such 
celebrations  were  and  are  dampened  by 
the  realization  of  the  subsequent  en- 
slavement of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  So- 
viets. Since  the  illegal  annexation  of 
Lithuania  as  its  14th  Republic,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  held  it  in  vli-tual 
slavery  and  oppression.  We  as  a  nation 
and  many  of  us  as  individuals  have  re- 
peatedly denounced  this  usurpation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
As  a  nation  we  have  continued  stead- 
fastly to  refase  to  recognize  this  illegal 
conquest  of  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  overtures  be- 
ing made  to  the  Communist  Soviet  Union 
today  and  in  spite  of  an  alleged  soften- 
ing of  the  tensions  between  East  and 
West,  I  sincerely  trust  that  we  Ameri- 
cans will  remain  firm  in  maintaining  the 
policy  established  by  Presidents  Frank- 
lin D.  Roo*;evelt  and  HaiTy  S  Truman  In 
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refusing  recognition  of  the  forcefully  im- 
posed and  Illegal  annexation  of  territoiT. 

As  Brezhnev  and  top  Soviet  Commu- 
nist leaders  pay  \'islts  to  this  country  and 
high  level  Americans  reciprocate  with 
\isits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  hope  and 
earnestly  pray  that  the  sad  plight  of 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  nations, 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten and  constantlj-  given  a  high  priority 
for  discussions  at  these  conferences.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  and 
most  Americans  feel  as  I  do  that  the  fu- 
ture of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia  is 
of  equal  importance  to  that  of  Cuba,  of 
the  Middle  East,  of  oil  and  of  wheat. 
For  far  too  many  years  we  have  de- 
nounced but  we  have  not  pronounced 
any  positive  action  on  our  part  with  re- 
spect to  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  these  Baltic  nations. 
Our  national  conscience  should  dictate 
a  course  of  action  which  includes  free- 
dom for  them  as  one  of  the  primary  is- 
sues to  be  resolved  In  any  kind  of 
trade  or  loan  concessions,  peace  nego- 
tiations or  other  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  would  be 
celebrating  in  1976  the  anniversary  of 
200  years  of  our  priceless  Independence. 
I  suggested  at  that  time  and  I  now  re- 
new the  suggestion  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
get  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  the  Baltic  States  on  the 
United  Nations  agenda.  I  suggested  then 
and  I  repeat  now  that  utilization  of 
eveiy  possibility  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical sanctions  should  be  explored.  I  am 
convinced  the  time  is  ripe  to  make  good 
on  our  pledges  of  help  to  these  freedom 
loving  slaves  of  the  Kremlin.  Without 
such  action,  applied  with  vigor  and 
determination,  how  can  we  as  Americans 
participate  with  honor  in  a  celebration 
of  our  own  two  centuries  of  peace  and 
freedom? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  we  as  a  free  and  dominant 
world  power  must  share  some  of  that 
vigor  and  determination  which  has 
gained  and  preserved  our  own  freedom — 
share  it  with  our  Lithuanian  friends  to 
regain  their  sovereignty.  So,  lest  we  for- 
get, let  us  all  be  reminded  that  these  en- 
slaved friends  seek  and  covet  freedom 
just  as  do  you  and  I. 


SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  In  such  efficient  fash- 
ion. Solar  energy  has  been  called  the 
ideal  form  of  energy.  It  is  abimdant  and 
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its  use  WiU  not  pollute  the  environment. 
As  a  result  it  holds  great  potential  for 
helping  to  meet  our  present  energy  short- 
ages. Wliile  many  believe  that  solar 
technology  is  still  in  a  theoretical  stage, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  many  small  i^e- 
search  groups  have  already  made  pio- 
neering advances  in  spite  of  a  lack  of 
.signiflcant  Federal  fimding.  Tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware's  Institute  for  Energy 
Conversion  is  one  such  group  that  has 
made  great  strides  in  making  solar  en- 
ergy a  practical  supplement  to  existing 
forms  of  energy  conversion.  The  insti- 
tute, under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Karl  Boer,  has  built  Solar  1  as  a  special 
laboratory  to  test  and  apply  the  fruits  of 
solar  research.  Programs  like  these  hold 
the  key  to  providing  solar  technologj-  for 
our  homes  and  office  buildings  within  the 
next  few  years.  This  measure  I  think 
would  make  the  necessary  Federal  com- 
mitment to  make  sure  that  the  advances, 
like  those  made  at  the  University  of  Del- 
aware, are  perfected  and  brought  into 
commercial  production  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

This  exciting  program  at  the  imiversity 
has  received  national  acclaim,  and  I 
think  all  the  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  about  some  of  the  details 
of  tiieir  work.  I,  therefore,  insert  a  sum- 
mary of  their  program  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record  : 
Gfnesal  Descbiption:  Solar  Energy  R.  &  D. 

Program  at  the  UNnrEEsmr  of  Delaware, 

I.v.stitcte  op  Energy  Conversion 
(By  Dr.  Karl  W.  B6er) 
goals 

Tlie  goal  of  the  Institute's  program  Is  to 
develop  to  commercial  feasibility: 

within  five  years,  proven  solar  devices 
which  will  provide  in  excess  of  50%  of  the 
total  energy  needed  In  suitable  new  homes  as 
electricity,  heat  and  air  conditioning,  and 

within  two  yeai-s,  simple  solar  collectors 
v.hich  can  be  installed  In  most  existing 
homes  to  replace  from  10  to  30%  of  the  heat 
now  supplied  by  conventional  heating  sys- 
tems for  comfort  conditioning. 

Achievement  of  these  goals  would  help 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  without 
endangering  the  environment  or  depletlog 
energy  reserves. 

The  Institute  has  buUt  SOLAR  ONE  House 
as  a  special  laboratory  to  evaluate  approaches 
that  are  being  developed  to  achieve  these 
goals  and  to  select  the  most  practical  ones 
for  broad  conmierclal  use. 

INTRODTJCTION 

Since  solar  energy  falling  between  30°  and 
40*  latitude  in  the  USA  amounts  to  a  yearly 
average  of  approximately  6  kWh/mVday, 
solar  cells  Installed  In  solar  panels  on  roofs 
and  south  walls  of  buildings,  at  presently 
achieved  conversion  efficiencies,  are  able  to 
supply  a  significant  portion  of  both  tlie  elec- 
trical and  the  thermal  energy  used  therein. 
Including  that  for  alr-condltlontng. 

Economic  considerations  would  favor  In- 
stallation of  solar  devices  as  an  Integral  por- 
tion of  a  building  (replacing  certain  stand- 
ard parts)  rather  than  erection  as  a  separate 
adjoining  structure  or  In  a  large  central 
power  plant.  Though  expensive  equipment  is 
required  for  capturing  Incident  solar  energy, 
this  Is  offset  by  the  fact  that  solar  energy  Is 
free.  Moreover,  Its  use  Is  not  associated  with 
escalating  costs,  such  as  the  purchase  price 
or  the  refining  and  distribution  costs  of  fuels, 
or  the  need  to  Install  expensive  anti-pollu- 
tion devices;  new  are  there  losses  such  as 
those  experienced  in  sending  electricity 
through  transmission  lines. 

However,   despite   technical   feasibility,    a 
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popular  desire  to  use  non-polluting,  non- 
depleting  resources,  and  a  pressing  need  to 
uncover  additional  sources  of  energy,  a  com- 
mercial market  for  a  system  using  solar  en- 
ergy to  supplement  other  energy  used  In 
buildings  will  develop  only  If  many  other 
considerations  are  favorable.  The  following 
es-sential   Ingredients  seem  attainable: 

An  hiitial  investment  which  adds  no  more 
than  10';;  to  that  for  a  conventional  single 
famUy  residence,  and  which,  spread  out  over 
the  useful  lifetime  of  the  solar  equipment 
and  compared  with  Uistallation  and  operat- 
mg  cost  for  use  of  conventional  energy,  will 
allow  recovery  of  the  extra  Investment  and 
possibly  even  a  savmgs.  (All  related  costs, 
such  as  Interest,  amortization,  maintenance, 
insiirance,  taxes,  etc..  must  be  considered.) 

A  system  that  is  reliable  and  which  follows 
changes  in  thermostat  settings  or  actuation 
of  switches  Just  as  well  as  conventional 
equipment  does.  It  must  also  be  reasonably 
quiet  and  not  require  \uiusual  maintenance, 
or  Introduce  any  inconvenience. 

Promotion  and  service  of  Installations  by 
an  arm  of  some  member  of  the  energy  Indus- 
try, having  an  image  which  alleviates  fear  of 
imdi'.e  Inconvenience  or  loss  In  the  event  of 
a  breakdown. 

TECHNTQTJXa 

The  Solar  One  program  Is  an  R  &  D  ef- 
fort to  further  develop  state-of-the-art  com- 
ponents and  cadmium  sulfide  copper  sulfide 
solar  cells  (that  have  recently  been  improved 
at  the  Institute)  In  order  to  combine  these 
into  an  operational  system  that  meets  the 
basic  needs  of  a  solar  bouse. 

The  DC  electricity  obtained  from  the  solar 
cells  may  be  used  directly  for  the  house  lights 
or  heatmg  devices,  or  it  may  be  stored  in 
batteries  (presently  lead  acid).  An  Inverter 
(being  Installed)  changes  the  power  with- 
drawn from  the  batteries  to  AC  for  general 
use.  The  system  can  also  accept  power  from 
the  utility's  lines. 

The  heat  collected  by  the  photovoltaic  cells 
and  or  by  other  selective-black  heat  absorb- 
ers IS  removed  from  the  collectors  by  circu- 
lating air.  The  warmed  air  may  be  used  di- 
rectly for  heating  or  to  transfer  the  heat  Into 
storage  as  heat-of-fusion  In  containers  of 
salts,  which  melt  at  120°  F  and  at  75'  P. 

Such  heat  stored  at  120°  F  may  then  lie 
withdrawn  as  needed  for  controlled  heat  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  house  during  the 
day  and  the  night.  Heat  stored  at  76°  P  may 
be  transferred  to  120°  F  storage  by  means  o*  a 
heat  pvunp.  preferably  during  off-peak  hours 
In  the  futiu^  It  is  planned  to  equip  SOLAR 
ONE  with  a  hot  water  heater  which  obtains 
Its  heat  from  the  solar-thermal  energy.  Ap- 
propriate means  for  adding  heat  to  the  sys- 
tem either  from  combusition  of  fossil  fuels 
or  from  electric  power  during  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  inclement  weather  will  be  evaluated. 

"Coolness"  for  air  conditioning  Is  stored  at 
50°  P  In  heat-of-fvislon  containers  of  salts  by 
means  of  the  same  heat  pxunp  referred  to 
above.  Heat  Is  pumped  out  of  the  heat-of- 
fusion  container  and  released  outdoors.  Tlil'= 
Is  done  most  eflBciently  and  advantageously 
at  night  when  outdoor  temperatures  are 
lower  and  when  off-peak  power  is  available. 
The  "coolness"  is  then  distributed  both  day 
and  night  as  needed  by  recirculating  the 
house  air  through  the  "coolness"  storage 
tinit.  This  wUl  reduce  extreme  demands  dur- 
ing periods  of  peak-power  loads  when  con- 
ventional air  conditioners  operate,  sometimes 
causing  "browTi-outs"  during  very  hot  sum- 
mer days.  In  the  future  it  is  expected  that 
the  heat  collected  during  the  summer  period 
will  be  used  to  operate  absorptlon-deborpl  Ion 
typ>e  air  conditioners  and  refrigerators  (aj?- 
suinlng  efficient  units  for  such  use  of  low 
grade  solar  heat  are  developed  i . 

Solar  One  has  been  built  as  a  develop- 
ment laboratory  to  allow  easy  modification 
ot  the  system  or  the  replacement  or  testing 
of  alternate  components  and  subcomponents 
for  various  modes  of  operation.  Data  will  be 
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collected  for  comparison  and  correlated  with 
wmtbar  and  Insolation  data  recorded  at  tbe 
riouse.  Tbls  wlU  provide  necessary  knowledge 
tor  prototype  development  of  solar  hoiises 
that  win  be  efficient,  yet  standardized.  It  Is 
•■rpected  tbat  large  scale  use  at  solar  energy 
■.-onverslon  unlta  which  produce  electricity 
uAd  he«t  (Including  air-conditioning)  may 
)>e  achieved  within  tbls  decade  while  simple 
neat  conectors  may  begin  to  be  used  widely 
within  a  few  years. 

TVnt    PRASE    PROGR.^M 

The  Institute's  development  of  solar  energy 
for  residential  use  that  U  being  pursued  for 
tesUng  In  BOUm  ONE  has  been  divided  into 
a  Five  Phase  Program  of  Increasing  sophis- 
t  icatlon.  On  a  time  scale  some  parts  of  these 
Phases  run  In  parallel. 

Phase  1  employs  energy  conservation  and 
proper  application  of  solar  energy  by  conven- 
tional mwanw.  such  as  through  beneficial  use 
of  window  curtains,  paint  and  fabrics  with 
desired  absorptivity  or  reflectivity  In  the 
visible  and  Infared  regions,  attic  fans,  effi- 
cient Insulation,  reduction  of  air  Infiltration, 
optimum  house  orientation  and  design,  tn- 
riudlng  especially  that  of  roof  overhang  and/ 
(■r  awnings  to  shade  properly  positioned  win- 
dows in  the  summer  but  not  In  the  winter, 
«.tc.  The  public  at  large  will  be  Informed  of 
how  to  use  these  techniques  In  their  existing 
liomes  to  save  fuel  and  electricity. 

Phase  2  employs  heat-of -fusion  containers 
nf  salts  to  store  "coolness"  for  alr-condttlon- 
ing.  as  described  above.  SlmOlarly  a  detached 
lieat -of -fusion  "radiator"  will  be  evaluated 
lor  storing  heat  from  sunlight  which  shines 
into  a  room  through  a  window;  the  salts 
( ontalned  In  the  "radiator"  melt  as  radiant 
lieat  Is  absorbed  d\irlng  such  an  exposure 
and  then  return  the  heat  to  the  room  at 
jilght  as  the  salts  refreeze,  thereby  keeping 
the  room  warm  with  less  heat  Input  from  the 
central  heating  system.  TTie  most  Important 
part  of  Phase  2  Is  the  further  development 
of  solar  c<rilector3  with  air  or  liquid  as  heat 
tran^ort  fluid  to  transfer  heat  to  a  heat 
(hanger  to  heat  a  room,  etc.,  or  to  heat  a  sup- 
ply of  domestic  hot  water. 

Phase  3  is  designed  to  further  develop  the 
total  solar  conversion  system  which  employs 
cadmium  sulfide  cells  and  selective  black 
at}sorbers  for  direct  electric  and  thermal  con- 
version of  solar  energy.  The  heat  obtained 
wW  be  stored  In  heat-of-fuslon  containers 
laied  with  mixtures  of  salts  which  melt  at 
r.pproprlate  temperatiores.  This  system  wUl 
involve  tise  of  basic  controls  needed  for  auto- 
matic comfort  conditioning.  Several  modes 
of  operation  will  be  compared. 

Phase  4  will  test  various  air  conditioning 
modes  using  newly  developed  refrigeration 
imlts  which  operate  on  the  heat  collected, 
using  hot  air  directly  or  from  heat  stored  by 
the  techniques  described  In  Phase  3.  Auto- 
matic controls  will  be  Involved  In  this  cycle 

Phase  C  wUl  test  the  cadmium  sufflde 
photovoltaic  cells  for  conversion  of  solar 
energy  Into  electrtcty.  Means  will  be  tested 
for  storing  this  DC  energy  for  use  as  such 
or  for  Inversion  and  use  as  conventional  120 
volt  00  cycle  AC  energy.  Finally,  a  program- 
raable  automatic  electronic  management  sys- 
tem will  be  devised  which  will  govern  all 
energy  conversion,  storage,  and  major  utiliza- 
tion systems  In  the  house.  In  cooperation 
wttb  the  power  utilities  this  would  Include 
means  for  withdrawing  and  Inverting  the 
energy  stored  In  the  batteries  and  few  trans- 
ferring measured  amounts  of  this  electricity 
into  the  utility  grid  and  for  similarly  returji- 
ing  such  energy  at  off-peak  hours. 

FaOCBAM   SUPPOBT 

Tht  Inartttnte's  laboratory  researcli  pro- 
gram on  tbe  f^rttnlum  svilflde  photovoltaic 
cells  to  funded  by  grants  from  the  National 
.Setence  Foundation,  from  private  individual 
Bourees  and  by  money  budgeted  by  the  Uni- 
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verslty.  University  funds  are  also  used  to  do 
research  on  other  solar  devices  and  compon- 
ents needed  for  the  comprehensive  program 
outlined  above.  Completion  of  this  program 
Is  dependent  on  procurement  of  additional 
financial  support. 

Construction  of  Solar  One  ■was  funded 
largely  through  grants  from  Delmarva  Power 
&  Light  Company,  the  University  of  Delaware 
and  its  Research  Foiuidation  and  by  gen- 
erous supply  of  furnishings,  equipment,  etc.. 
from  many  business  concerns.  A  number  of 
power  utilities,  notably  Delmarva  Power  and 
light  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Co.,  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co..  Tampa  Elec- 
tric Co..  Baltimore  C5as  and  Electric  Co..  and 
American  Public  Power  Association,  have 
pooled  modest  amotmts  of  funds  to  assist 
the  Institute  In  underwriting  the  cost  of 
oi>erating  Solar  One  and  collecting  data  In 
the  program  outlined  above.  A  number  of 
other  companies  are  also  expected  to  con- 
trlbtite  towards  the  support  of  Solar  One 
in  Its  program  to  obtain  data  and  to  improve 
the  system  and  Its  components. 

EMBRYONIC  COMMERCIALIZATION 

Outside  the  scope  of  the  Institute  and 
the  University,  but  because  of  progress  made 
there,  Solar  Energy  Systems,  Inc.,  has  been 
formed  as  a  new  company  to  attempt  early 
commercialization  of  solar  cells  and  related 
devices.  This  company  recently  received  sig- 
nificant initial  funding  from  Shell  OU  Co. 
The  news  release  covering  this  development 
follows ; 

"DEL.^WARE  SOLAR  EN'EaiCT  KSM  DRAWS  SUPPORT 
FROM   Sn»LL 

"Newark  Delaware,  October  26. — Solar  En- 
ergy Svistems,  Inc.  (SES),  announced  today 
it  has  contracted  with  Shell  Oil  Company 
for  about  $3  million  financing  to  help  de- 
velop practical  uses  of  solar  energy. 

"The  company  initially  will  manufacttire 
a  low-cost,  long-life  solar  energy  cell,  but 
eventually  plans  to  devejop  a  solar  energy 
system  that  can  supply  Bupplemental  elec- 
tric power,  heating  and  cooling  for  resi- 
dences, businesses  and  industries. 

"Such  a  system  would  mvolve  the  use  of 
roof-top  solar  energy  panels  and  other  com- 
ponents which  would  turn  sunlight  Into 
electricity  and  make  use  of  the  sun's  heat 
for  both  heating  and  cooling.  In  most  areas 
of  the  United  States,  thte  system  would  be 
supplemental  to  existing  public  utilities  and 
could  help  shave  the  power  drain  dviring 
peak  use  times. 

"The  cadmlum-sulfide  solar  cells  to  be 
produced  by  the  Company  have  been  used 
in  roof-top  panels  in  a  demonstration  house 
called  'Solar  One",  which  is  the  first  to  use 
solar  energy  for  both  supplemental  heating 
and  electric  power.  Solar  One  was  construct- 
ed by  the  University  of  Delaware's  Institute 
of  Energy  Conversion,  which  Is  acctnnulatlng 
data  from  the  harvesting  of  the  solar  energy. 

"Through  the  recently  signed  contracts. 
Shell  will  become  a  minority  stockholder  In 
SES  and  will  provide  tUe  initial  financing 
of  about  $3  million  for  operating  capital  and 
research  and  development.  It  Is  expected 
that  SES  will  fimd  sorae  research  by  the 
Institute,  which  will  share  in  royalties  from 
commercial  applications. 

"Solar  energy  has  been  recognized  as  an 
ideal  alternative  source  of  energy  to  foesU 
fuels  becau.se  it  is  clean,  quiet,  and  Inex- 
haustible In  supply.  Because  of  compara- 
tively high  cost  and  relatively  low  efficiency, 
.solar  cells  have  not  yet  found  widespread 
applications. 

"Solar  Energy  Systems  believes  It  can  over- 
come present  technical  problems  with  solar 
cells  and  that  the  Improved  cell  can  be  mass 
produced  so  that  It  Is  cocnpetltlve  economi- 
cally. If  BO,  solar  energy  can  make  a  signlfl- 
r*nt  long-range  contribution  to  our  nation's 
energy  resources." 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or   MIBSISSTFW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  witlj  my  colleagues 
a  recent  position  paper  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
concerning  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard.  I 
recognize  that  needs  change  and  that  tlie 
types  of  imits  in  the  National  Guard 
must  undergo  periodic  revision  to  keep 
the  total  structure  compatible  with  an- 
ticipated war  requirements.  However, 
along  with  NGAUS.  I  submit  that  it  is 
wasteful  to  simply  eliminate  imits  when 
those  units  can  be  converted  to  new  and 
essential  missions.  The  costly  and  labor- 
iously acquired  teamwork,  individual  ex- 
perience and  ^ills,  leacbership  and  col- 
lective know-how  found  in  units  cur- 
rently proposed  for  inactivation,  for  ex- 
ample, represent  a  defsnse  asset  that 
once  dissipated  can  never  be  recovered. 
I  strongly  urge  tliat  any  inactivatiors 
be  delayed  pending  a  review  of  the  po- 
tential new  missions  to  which  those  units 
and  their  tidents  can  usefully  be  applied. 
The  National  Guard  Association  position 
paper  on  this  important  subject  explains 
in  great  detaU  the  importance  of  the 
National  Guard.  I  recommend  this  paper 
to  my  colleagues: 
Position  Statiment  on  Poece  Reductions 

(The  following  statement  of  position  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  its  meeting  on  January  29,  1974.) 

TOTAL    FORCE    POLICY 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  this  nation's 
international  relations,  the  Administration 
in  1970  committed  oiur  defense  establishment 
vo  a  concept  called  Total  Force,  and  con- 
currently to  all-volunteer  armed  forces. 

Total  Force  in  one  of  Its  applications  as- 
signed far  greater  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  strong,  effective  reserve  forces,  to 
compensate  for  massive  reductions  in  the 
costlier  Active  forces. 

In  consequence,  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  have  been  handed  a  variety  of 
high -priority,  early-response  missions  that 
previously  had  been  allotted  only  to  fuUtime 
troops.  The  new  missions  require  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  to  be  ready  for  mobilization 
and  deployment  overseas  on  greatly  com- 
pressed timetables. 

Thus,  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
have  become  In  reality  what  they  formerly 
were  only  In  theory — a  major  part  of  the 
f  orce-ln-belng  that  would  have  to  respond  on 
extremely  short  notice  to  any  future  military 
emergency.  In  fact,  the  Army  National  Guard 
today  represents  30  percent  of  the  entire 
organized  Army  structure  and  more  signifi- 
cantly, encompasses  almoet  half — 46  per- 
cent— of  all  the  Army's  oombat  elements. 
Equally  Important,  the  Air  National  Ouard 
contains  38  percent  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand's total  Btrengrth  and  70  percent  of  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Commaiid's  air  defense  Jet 
interceptor  fleet. 

This  makes  It  obvious  that  neither  tbe 
Army  nor  the  Air  Force  can  make  a  major 
commitment  of  forces  in  a  crisis  unless  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  can  rapidly 
mobilize  forces  of  substantial  stae  ponmm- 
Ing  hlgb  readiness  levels  i;fKn  mobiUntioa. 
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'  There'll  be  no  time  for  the  leisurely  "ne.'^h- 
I'jg-out"  of  units  with  large  numbers  ol  filler 
personnel  nor  lor  extensive  training  after  the 
alert  is  sounded. 

RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN     ACTIVE     AND     RESERVE 
C.\I'.*.BILITIi;S 

A  long-acceptt'd  doctrine,  tUat  bitnlficani 
reductions  in  our  Active  forces  must  be  bal- 
.Taced  off  by  strengthening  and  Improving 
our  Reserve  forces,  is  tlie  '.ery  bedrock  of  the 
Total  Force  policy.  Defense  leaders  have  al- 
v.ays  accepted  that  doctrine  ns  the  only  ac- 
ceptable me.thod  by  which  this  nation  can 
malnt-ain  an  adequate  militftry  posture  in 
pencetime  at  a  price  Americans  will  accept. 
We  are  a  nation  that  traditiotially  opposes 
large  standing  armies. 

The  National  Guard  has  respoiided  to  the 
Tuial  Force  chaUeiige  by  elevaiUig  its  com- 
bat-readiness to  unprecedented  levels  and 
concurrently  restoring  Its  strength  to  full 
authorized  levels,  a  dusl  accomplishment 
which  no  other  component  of  our  Armed 
forces  has  matched. 

The  Ai-my  Guard  Is  .stiH  engaged  in  the 
massive  effort  it  lauuclied  several  years  ago 
to  boost  readineso  levels  still  higher,  as- 
sisted by  its  AcUve  Aim;,  mentors.  The  Air 
Guard  has  been  engaged  In  a  Flmilar  effort, 
with  the  support  of  the  Active  Air  Force, 
and  currently  can  boast  that  an  unprece- 
dented 90  percent  of  Its  force  is  rated  com- 
bat-ready. 

A  Total  Force  Study  Group  lale  last  year 
launched  a  compreliensive  btucly  of  every 
facet  of  Reserve  Component  organization  and 
operations,  under  Depariment  of  Defense 
sponsorship,  to  seek  ■vva\-s  to  make  further 
improvements.  It  is  conteniplaUd  that  the 
group  will  complele  its  studies  by  Augujst, 
1974,  and  be  in  a  position  to  make  realistic, 
innovative  recommendations  by  bringing  the 
Reserve  Components  into  closer  roufoi'mity 
with  national  defense  tieecls. 

Without  awaitiiig  the  restilts  of  this  evalu- 
ation, however,  Deicn.-ie  leaders  r.re  prepar- 
ing to  direct  certain  reductions  in  Natidnrtl 
Guard  Reserve  force  strucltire  and  mannLiig 
levels,  a  premature  and  ill-conceived  step  to 
which  the  members  of  this  Council  strongly 
object.  While  most  of  the  details  of  the 
pending  reductions  are  still  obscured  Ijy  tiie 
".security  clastificatiou"  dc\ice.  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  much  of  the  ah-  Uefei!.=;e  struc- 
ture is  to  be  dismantled,  IncUidiug  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Jet  Interceptor  forces  and  Army 
National  Guard  Nike-Hercules  unlt-s.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  proposals  are 
intder  active  consideration  which  could  lead 
to  further  reductions  in  Army  Guard  unit 
structure  and/or  authorized  strength. 

Tills  Council  re^^ards  such  develojinicnts 
as  iirexpUcable  Ur  view  of — ■ 

The  Increased  reliance  on  Reserve  Forces 
which  has  been  proclaimed  as  national  pol- 
icy; 

Ihe  steady  growth  in  Soviet  niilUary  power 
and  its  clear  attempt  to  achieve  military 
supremacy; 

Tlie  National  Guard'.-j  demonstrated  ability 
to  attain  any  realistic  readiness  and  maix- 
ning  levels  assigned  to  it; 

1'he  apprehensions  repeatetlly  voiced  Ui 
recent  years  by  U.S.  luiHtary  leaders  over 
the  .succession  of  sirength  cuts  iniposed  by 
Congress; 

Tlte  wastage  of  a  vnltiable.  Irrecoverable 
defense  asset  when  long-established  Na- 
tional Guard  units  are  ti^actlvated  and  the 
collective  experience,  teamwork.  Individual 
skills  and  dedication  ol  their  Individual 
niembers  are  dissipated;   and 

The  critical  secondary  responsibility  of 
the  National  Guard,  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  cltlssens  In  every  State,  as  a 
State-directed  adjunct  of  civil  forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mlt.TTMIT    VFRSt-S    KCOI'lOMrc 
CONSIDtRATIONS 

Tt'.ib  Council  recognizes  that  the  n.it'.tary 
needs  of  a  nation  are  djmamic  and  ever- 
changing,  as  are  the  kinds  of  military  forces 
required  to  satisfy  those  needs.  They  neces- 
sarily are  a  product  of  the  Ir.tematioiial 
environment  and  the  potential  threat  rep- 
resented by  nations  who  might  become  oitr 
enemies.  We  recogr.'.-'e.  moreovf-r.  that  the 
stnictvp  ai-.d  si"c  of  our  forces  are  dictated 
by  the  natinn.a!  strategy  and  bj-  the  war 
plans  these  forces  are  designed  to  implement. 

In  couFeqtience,  we  l:i;ow  that  rfvisions 
must  be  made  pcriodicnUy  In  tlie  tj-pes  of 
units  assigned  to  the  National  Guard  and  In 
the  missions  assigned  to  them.  The  National 
Guard  is  continually  making  such  alterations 
at  the  behest  of  its  parent  services  to  insure 
that  the  overall  military  force  ttrticture  con- 
forms with  a'.itiolpnted  needs. 

We  .sense,  however,  that  ctirrent  proposals 
to  reduce  Gi-ard  and  Reserve  forces  hard  on 
the  heeis  of  di'astlc  reductions  in  the  Active 
forces  stem  more  from  liea'V'y  pressures  to 
reduce  defense  spending  at  wliatever  cost 
th.an  from  sober,  realistic  mllitarj-  considera- 
tions. 

Tins  CotmcU  Is  particularly  concerned  lest 
in.«ufBcicnt  con-^-ideration  be  given  to  tv.-o 
of  the  factors  cited  earlier:  the  wastage  of 
valuable  assets  when  Guard  units  are  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Guard's  success  in  attracting 
that  primary  irgredlent  of  readiness,  mai".- 
pov.er,  at  a  time  when  otlicr  components  are 
steadily  losing  grotind. 

Tlie  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  cur- 
rently stand  &t  the  strength  prescrlijed  for 
them— the  traditional  400.000  for  the  Army 
Guard  and  92,000  for  the  Air  Guard.  Tliey 
alone  among  the  Reserve  Components  can 
beast  of  such  an  accoinpU.shmevit  in  the  tm- 
lavorable  environment  which  exists.  Not  the 
least  of  the  factors  on  which  this  accom- 
pU.shment  rests  is  the  State  and  community 
character  of  the  Guard. 

Gaaid  luiits  have  been  closely  identified 
with  their  communities  and  States  o\er  pe- 
riods that  extent  in  many  cases  back  into 
the  last  century  or  earlier.  They  arc  moti- 
vated by  community  pride  to  attain  the  goals 
Bet  for  them,  whether  strength  or  readiness 
or  response  to  emergencies.  Tliey  are  deeply 
in\plved.  whether  as  Individuals  or  units.  In 
the  daily  affairs  of  their  commtmities.  Their 
periormance  in  times  of  disaster  and  stress 
are  recognized  and  hailed.  Prom  this  has 
grov.-n  an  espilt  de  corps  and  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed  that  recognizes  no  obstacles 
as  insurmoui'.table. 

Guard  units  represent  an  am.algani  of  e.x- 
perience,  leadership,  dedication,  teamwork 
and  individual  skills  that  can  be  duplicated 
only  by  a  massive  investment  of  time,  energj- 
and  money.  Inimense  sums  have  been  spent 
to  develop  the  milltarj'  capability  pos.siessed 
by  such  units.  It  would  be  tragic  to  capri- 
ciously dissipate  stich  assets,  for  once  dissi- 
pated they  cannot  be  re-created.  A  far  more 
sensible  course  is  to  convert  such  resources 
to  other  essential  tasks,  when  they  have  out- 
lived then-  usefulness  In  their  present  con- 
figuration. 

ofn  posmoN 

Members  c'  this  Council  tlicrefc're  ex- 
press the  loUov.iug  convictions  In  rei.pei;  to 
reductions  In  either  force  structure  or 
strength  in  the  Army  National  Gui.rd  and 
Air  National  Guard: 

(II  Thut  nothing  in  our  current  milliary 
po&ture  tis-a-Ms  that  of  Soviet  Rustia  war- 
raiits  a  unilateral  reduction  In  the  size  and 
capability  of  U.S.  military  fcwces. 

(2)  That  the  Interests  of  the  nation  v.Ul 
be  better  served  if  all  decisions  regarding 
force  structure  realignments  and  mamilng 
levels  be  delayed  pending  completion  of  the 
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Departnient  of  Defense  Total  Force  Study 
Group's  evaluation. 

(3)  lliat  national  security  considerations 
strongly  suggest  the  desirability  of  convert- 
ing oui-moded  tinit«,  and  un.its  of  marginal 
utility  In  an  early-response  role,  to  nev  ami 
essential  missions  rather  than  eliminating 
them  outright. 

All  who  shpre  In  the  responslbiilty  for 
defendnig  this  nation,  from  tiie  highest 
levels  to  the  lowest,  also  share  a  single  oier- 
riding  objective — to  pi-odvice  and  maintrin 
military  forces  of  a  sife  a?id  capability  com- 
xneusurate  with  national  security  needs,  at 
the  highest  attainable  level  of  readine.ss.  a>id 
v.ith  the  lowest  possible  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic fluids.  This  Association  lii:e*i&e  is  dedi- 
cated to  such  a  goal.  It  is  In  consonRUCc 
with  tliat  objective  that  the  above  convic- 
tions are  expressed.  V.'e  earnestly  petition 
.he  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress. 
and  leaders  of  the  defense  establishment  to 
gi>e  consideration  to  these  vie»vS. 


RECORD  GAS  RATE  APPROVED- 
DRAMATIC  RISE  IN  FUEL  COST 
COULD  FOLLOW 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATl\i;S 

V/ediiesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttic 
beleaguered  American  consumer  is  being 
hit  fi-Qin  all  side.s  with  higher  price.'^. 
Foods,  dniys,  rents,  clotiiing,  cars— all 
continue  to  jump  in  price.  Iii  addition, 
the  energy  crisis  caused  a  47-percent 
hilie  in  energy'  prices  in  1973  compai'ed 
with  1972.  Arid  fuel  costs  show  no 
prospect  of  abating.  Indeed,  the  petro- 
leiun  industry  proposes  to  raise  gasoline 
prices  in  1974  alone  by  10  to  15  cents  a 
tallcn. 

On  top  of  all  these  increases,  the  con- 
siuner  likely  will  soon  be  paying  the 
highest  piice  in  history  for  natiual  ga.^. 
This  is  expected  to  come  about  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  a  recent,  split  decision  by  tlie 
Federal  Pov  er  Commission. 

Tlie  FPC  on  February  1.  anproted  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  natural  gas 
destined  to  be  sold  in  mterstate  com- 
merce from  45  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
to  a  record  55  cents — a  2'2-percent  hike. 
According  to  an  FPC  aide,  the  Commis- 
sioir  may  approve  still  higher  rates, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
staff  had  recommended  a  ceiling  price 
of  35  cents. 

The  swing  ^'ote  in  this  decision  vas 
the  P'PC's  newest  member,  Don  Smith, 
who  according  to  Washington  Post  re- 
poiter  Moi-ton  Mintz  "had  been  looked 
to  as  an  ally  by  consumer  forces  on 
Capitol  Hill." 

li  a  strong  effective  Consume'*  Pro- 
tection Agency — CPA— had  been  in 
existence  on  Febniar>-  1,  the  outcome 
might  have  been  far  different.  Tlie  CPA 
v.ould  have  been  an  independent.  Fed- 
eral agency  looking  out  for  the  Interests 
of  the  coirsumer  instead  of  the  interests 
of  big  business. 

CPA  legislation  has  failed  t'Kice  in 
Congress  since  1970,  largely  because  of 
solid  business  and  White  House  opposi- 
tion. It  v.lll  be  coming  up  for  another 
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vote  soon  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
93d  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
strong  and  effective  Consumer  Pix)tectlon 
A^icncy  will  be  created. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Morton  Mintz' 
:-evealiug  ai'ticle  on  the  FPC  decision.  It 
i.opeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Febru- 
Mry  3.  1874,  editions  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  article  follov.s: 

Kt-i-oRO  Gas  Rate  Appaovi;D — Drajsimic  Rise 

IN   FoEi,  Costs  Coolb  Follow 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  blitcrlj-  divided  Federal  Po-Aer  Com- 
mission has  approved  the  htgthest  price  in  its 
liistory  for  natural  gas  destined  to  be  sold 
In.  Interstate  commerce — a  decision  lUiely 
to  bring  multlbllllon-dollar  increases  in  con- 
sumer fuel  bills. 

The  price  Is  55  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
-2  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  record 
price  of  45  cents  set  last  May,  and  more  than 
double  the  rate  previously  approved  for  the 
region  effected. 

The  5»-cent  price  has  been  sought  by  a 
Joint  venture  of  seven  producers — mainly 
the  Independent  Mallard  Exploration  Co.  tuid 
giant  Exxon  Corp. — that  developed  gas  in 
the  new  Big  Escambia  Creek  field  in  Ala- 
bama. Their  customer,  under  a  20-year  con- 
tract, »-lU  be  Southern  Natural  Gas,  a  pipe- 
line serving  Southern  states. 

Other  contracts  will  not  be  affected  im- 
mediately. But.  an  FPC  aide  told  a  reporter, 
the  commission  has  signaled  the  hidustry 
that  55  cents  is  not  the  top — that  the  com- 
missloin  may  approve  still  higher  rates. 

Consequently,  said  the  aide,  v.ho  asked  not 
to  be  Identified,  producers  have  been  gl'^^'en 
aji  incentive — an  expectation  of  higher 
prices — to  hold  back  commliuicnis  of  new 
supplies  to  interstate  conunercc. 

Nationally,  the  annual  consumption  of 
natural  gas  is  about  23  trliUon  cubic  feet. 
If  the  price  were  to  increase  one  penny,  the 
cost  to  pipelines  would  be  $230  million  per 
year. 

The  industry  and  the  Nixon  admlnUtrn- 
tlon.  along  with  the  FPC,  urge  legislation  be 
enacted  to  lift  FPC  price  controls  at  the 
wellhead.  The  Industry  says  price*  of  arotmd 
76  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  might  re- 
sult and  are  necessary  to  stimulate  explora- 
tion and  development. 

Critics  reject  the  contention,  saying  that 
even  with  price  increases  of  200  per  cent 
from  1954  to  1972.  the  problem  wasn't  solved 
because  talk  of  de-regulation  led  producers 
to  hold  back  In  eTpectatlon  of  still-higher 
prices. 

The  55-perccnt  decision  by  the  FPA  was 
made  Friday  on  a  3-to-2  vote.  Tlie  FPCs 
newest  member,  I>on  Smith,  who  had  been 
ltx>ked  to  as  an  ally  by  consumer  forces  on 
Capitol  Hill,  provided  the  sv.luf?  vote. 

In  his  first  major  test.  Smith,  a  former 
utility  regulator  from  Arkansas  whose  chief 
sponsor  for  his  present  post  was  the  state's 
.senior  senator.  Democrat  John  L.  McClel- 
lan.  sided  with  the  oU  and  gas  Indtistry's 
most  steadfast  supporters  on  the  FPC,  Com- 
missioners Rush  Moody  Jr.  and  Albert  B. 
BrooKe  Jr. 

The  dissenters,  Chairman  John  N.  Nas- 
silias  and  Commlsiloner  William  L.  Springer, 
a  former  senior  Republican  congTes.sman 
from  minols,  denounced  the  decision  as  a 
"travesty  of  regulatory  justice." 

In  a  rare  joint  statement,  the  two  said  the 
eourts  would  reverse  the  decision  If  given 
a  chance  to  do  so.  But.  they  lamented,  there 
can  be  no  appeal,  because  no  outsiders  had 
Intervened  «blle  the  case  was  before  tlie 
FPC. 

The  majority  "capitulated  to  the  pre- 
scription of  an  Indtistry-establlshed  price  of 
68  cents  .  .  .  rather  than  prescribing  a  Ju.st 
and  reasonable  rate  by  regulatory  review," 
the  mlnorliy  charged. 
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"To  support  tlie  Industry's  demand  for 
the  55-ceut  price,  the  majority  uses  so-called 
cost  evidence  to  justify  the  pre-ordained 
price  set  by  the  applicant  and  not  by  the 
evidentiary  record, "  the  dissenters  said. 

They  had  recommended  41  cents,  although 
the  couunission  staff  had  recommended  the 
area  'celling"  price  of  35.  Administrative 
Law  Judi^e  Michael  Levawt,  who  pre.sided  in 
the  case,  recommended  60  cents,  which 
Springer  and  Na&;lkas  cenned  'too  high." 

Moreover,  they  complal'ted,  the  majority 
acted  hurriedly — a  few  hours  after  getting 
a  telegram  from  Uie  producers  requesting 
action. 

The  FPC  bUlS  aide  said,  "The  consumers 
have  been  sold  down  the  river." 

Area  ceiling  prices  ware  all  but  nullified 
In  1972,  when  a  unanimous  commission — led 
by  Nassikas — approved  'optional  pricing." 
This  procedure  lets  producers  and  pipelines 
uegoiiate  any  price  ihcy  care  to,  subject  to 
commission  approval. 

The  first  case  under  optional  pricing, 
which  is  under  challenge  In  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  led  to  approval  of  a  46-cent  price 
for  tliree  producers  hi  offshore  Louisiana 
last  May  30. 

That  was  a  73  per  cejit  increase  over  the 
26  cents  approved  in  1971 — a  prtce  that,  the 
producers  had  assured  the  FPC,  would  be 
adequate  to  stimulate  exploration  andxievel- 
opnient. 

la  the  Waslilngton-Bajtlmore  area,  tlie  73 
per  cent  Increase  trauBlates  into  an  lu- 
crea.se  of  about  15  per  cent,  or  $36  a  year. 
In  the  price  of  heating  a  typical  single- 
family  home. 

Moody  and  Brooke  voted  for  the  45-cent 
price,  which  the  FPC  staff  e.stimated  would 
yield  one  of  the  three  producers  involved  a 
48  per  cent  annual  reiuin  on  its  share  of 
total  Invested  capital. 

Nassikas  dissented.  Later,  after  Springer's 
appointment,  the  pair  were  able  to  fight  oil' 
further  increases.  Now,  with  the  appointment 
of  Smith,  there  is  a  new  majority. 

No  matter  how  rates  are  computed,  the 
theoretical  maximum  "just  and  reasonable 
return,"  after  taxes.  Is  15  per  cent.  In  the 
Big  Escambia  case,  the  staff  figured  that  rate 
would  be  earned  at  the  35-cent  price  it  rec- 
ommended on  the  basis  of  estimated  pro- 
ductivity averaged  over  •everal  years. 

In  order  to  assume  tbat  a  55-cent  price 
also  would  yield  15  per  cent,  hearing  exam- 
iner Levant  and  commissioners  Moody  and 
Brooke  necessarily  assumed  a  lower  produc- 
tivity. They  did  so  by  using  a  one-year  rather 
than  a  multi-year  test  period. 

This  approach  was  "faulty  and  not  truly 
representative  of  industry  costs,"  dissenters 
Na.ssikas  and  Springer  charged. 

If  the  extra  20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  proves  to  be  all  profit,  the  producers' 
rate  of  return  will  t>e  about  42  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Smith  li*d  won  a  reputation 
in  Arkansas  for  being  pro-consumer  despite 
a  reported  close  relatlouship  with  W.  R. 
Stephens,  chairman  and  pre.sident  of  Arkan- 
sas Louisiana  Gas  Co.,  a  pipeline  and  gas 
producer. 

President  Nixon  nominnted  Smith  after  his 
first  choice  for  a  vacant  $eat  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  Jjeaders  of  the  fight,  pro-con- 
sumer members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  Euported  the  Smith 
nomination. 

Tlie  amount  of  gas  lavolved  In  the  cr.se 
Is  a  relatively  modest  93  million  ctibic  feet 
a  year.  The  annual  cost  differential  between 
the  3'5  cents  recoromended  by  the  -staff  and 
tiie  55  cents  approved  by  the  commission 
majority  Is  $1.8  million  a  year  to  the  pipeline, 
which  will  pa.ss  it  on  through  local  distribu- 
tors to  consumers. 

Gas  was  discovered  In  the  Big  Escambia 
field  in  January,  1972.  Its  potential  reserves 
are  believed  to  be  255  blUion  cubic  feet — the 
lart^e^i  ever  found  in  Alabama. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN  HEALTH 
CARE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ala.ska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  Febi-uai-y  7,  a  Planning 
Conference  on  Indian  Health  Care  was 
held  in  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Although  I  was  tmable  to  attend 
the  Conference,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Senator  Abourezk, 
who.se  concern  and  interest  made  this 
conference  possible.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives of  Indian  tribes  and  Indian 
health  organizations  present  from  all 
over  the  comitry,  including  a  number  of 
Ala.skan  Natives. 

As  a  resident  of  Alaska.  I  cannot  help 
but  recognize  the  many  deficiencies  in 
Indian  medical  services  end  facilities.  In 
a  Statf>  whose  population  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  Ibdlaixs,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts,  this  deficiency  poses  a  stag- 
gering threat  to  a  substantial  portion  of 
Alaska's  residents.  Thia  neglect  of  our 
citizens  Is  unconscionable  and  demands 
for  better  health  services  have  gone  un- 
answered for  too  long.  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  toward  Improving  these 
services. 

Just  last  month,  a  special  ear  sm-gery 
clinic  for  Native  children  was  held  In 
Kanakanak,  Alaska.  There  were  funds 
provided  for  the  approximately  160  chil- 
dren who  are  participating  in  the  clinic, 
held  from  January  14  through  March 
16.  but  none  for  the  postoperative  care. 
Families  living  in  the  area  volunteered 
their  assistance  in  providing  boarding 
homes  for  the  children  who  had  traveled 
some  distance  to  undergo  surgei-y.  No 
funds  were  available  to  relmbur.se  these 
families  for  their  expenses  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  Indian  Health  Service  in 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  for  assistance.  IHS 
agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  money 
and  the  clinic  was  able  to  continue  its 
services. 

This  is  just  one  instance  in  which  the 
Indian  Health  Eervice  was  able  to  supply 
needed  funds.  Unfortunately,  IHS  is  not 
financially  capable  of  filling  the  many 
daily  requests  for  assistance.  This  lack 
of  funds  can  be  rectified  only  by  Congress 
ilself,  in  the  form  of  appropriations. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  introduced  S. 
2838  on  February  1.  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,"  a  bill  to 
strengthen  Indian  health  services  and, 
where  needed,  provide  new  facilities.  I 
understand  similar  legislation  will  short- 
ly be  introduced  hi  the  Hou.se.  I  am  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  studying  this  leg- 
islation and  would  like  to  add  my  support 
to  any  legislation  that  will  effectively  im- 
prove medical  facilities  and  services  In 
this  area.  I  will  personally  work  towai'd 
this  goal. 

I  was  very  proud  of  the  many  Alaskarj.s 
who  came  to  Wasliington  to  attend  the 
health  conference.  Theirs  was  the  long- 
est journey  made  by  the  many  Indians 
present  who  are  concerned  with  Improv- 
ing their  health  care  services.  The  names 
of  some  of  those  attending  are  listed  in 
the  following  statement;  but  many  are 
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not.  I  would  especially  like  to  ihonk  Dr. 
Donald  K.  Preedman,  director  of  the 
.State  division  of  public  health  for  com- 
ing to  testify.  One  Alaskan  Native  whose 
name  is  not  included  In  the  statements 
but  who  has  been  an  active  leader  in  the 
uative  community  for  years  is  Charles 
f'dwardson.  He  has  been  to  Washington 
■  oimtless  times  on  Alaska  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims, 
'he  Alaska  pipeline,  as  well  as  the  health 
.  onference.  Mr.  Ralph  Amouak,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Native  Commission  on 
-Ucohol  and  Drug  Abuse  w.is  also  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  conference  and 
to  seek  Federal  assistance  in  helping  to 
combat  one  of  Alaska's  major  health 
problems — alcoholism.  To  all  those  who 
participated  ui  the  conference,  I  extend 
my  thanks  and  appreciation. 

I  believe  that  those  concerned  with  this 
conference — the  American  Indians — 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves 
and  request  that  the  statement  made  by 
Ms.  Lillle  McGarvey,  chairman  of  Ala-ska 
Native  Health  Board  be  included  in  the 
Record  : 

Statemtnt  of  Ms.  Lillie  McGarvet,  Chaib- 

MAK    OF   AI.ASKA    NATIVE    HEAI-TK   BoARO 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee 
and  guests.  I  am  LUUe  McGarvey,  Chairman 
of  Alasiui  Native  Health  Board.  With  me, 
representing  Alaska  are  : 

1.  Georglanna  Lincoln,  Executive  Direc- 
tor—Pah-banks  Native  Community  Center. 

2.  Chris  Anderson,  Planner.  DOYON, 
Limited,  President — Fairbanks  Native  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  Joseph  Lomack— Yukon-Kuskokwlra 
Health  Corporation. 

4.  Dennis  J.  Tiepelman — E::ecutive  Direc- 
tor, KoLzebue  Ai-ea  Health  Cori)oratlon. 

5.  Carl  Jack,  EUrector  Health  AJTalrs  DIvl- 
Klon,  hW,  Incorporated. 

6.  Ray  Paddock,  Executive  Director,  Tllnglt 
and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska. 

7.  Alvin  S.  Ivanoff,  Acting  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corporation. 

8.  Dan  Bounds,  Plannhig  and  Evaluation — 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corporation. 

9.  Prank  R.  Peterson,  Assistant  Director. 
Health  Affairs  Division,  APN,  Incorporated. 

10.  Tommy  Ontooguk.  Deputy  Director  of 
Norton  Sound  Health  Corp. 

11.  Joe  TJplckson,  Pres'ident-Arctlc  Slope 
Native  Corporation. 

12.  LovetU  Kenton,  Arctic  Slope  Borotigh 
First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  express  our 

appreciation  to  be  invited  and  given  time  to 
testUy  on  behalf  of  Alaskan  Natives.  We 
have  traveled  4,500  miles  from  Alaska  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  participate  In  this  con- 
ference. Alaska  is  1/5  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  and  Rural  Alaska  suffers  disadvan- 
tages caused  by  Isolation.  Inadequate  oom- 
munication  and  undependable  transporta- 
tion, resulting  in  unmet  health  needs 

The  following  sutement  wUl  emphasize 
.he  central  Issue.  Tliese  are  (1 )  Federal  pro- 
gram study  a.<!  mandated  imder  Section  2(c) 
of  PL  92-20.3,  "Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act":  (2)  Utilization  of  PL  89-121 
funds  (Water  and  Sewer  Act> :  and  (3)  Sub- 
sidy for  management  functions  of  Tribal 
Governments  and  Alaska  Native  organiza- 
tions. Section  2(0)  of  Public  Law  92-203 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  passed 
by  the  92nd  Congress  states  as  foUows 

^r  rt?i.^?.r°'"^"'?  Z^  "'•«  ^=*  «^"  "Place 
Mon  nr  V  ♦i*"^  "^^*'  P'^^'^'^e^  or  obliga- 
tion  Of   Natives  as  citleens  of   the  United 

diminish  any  obUgmtlon  of  the  United  States 
"'  o^  the  State  of  Alaska  to  protect  and 
l>romote  the  rights  or  welfare  of  Natives  as 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  Alaska- 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed,  to- 
gether with  other  approprl.Ue  agencies  of 
CXX 192— Parts 
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the  United  StAtes  Goverr^ment,  to  make  a 
study  of  all  Federal  programs  primarily  de- 
signed to  t>eneflt  Native  people  and  to  report 
back  to  Congress  with  its  recommendations 
for  the  future  management  and  operation  of 
these  programs  within  three  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.'* 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Steering  Committee  com- 
po.sed  of  three  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council,  two  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  four  representatives  from 
the  Native  Community  has  established  three 
criteria  for  the  study,  Tliey  arc: 

1.  Comprehensive: 

2.  Objeciive:    and 

3.  With  adequate  Native  involvement. 
We  ai-e  herewith  supporting  the  position 

Utken  by  the  "2(c)  Steering  Committee"  In 
a  form  of  a  letter  dated  Januarj-  28,  1974  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  there  be 
no  pre-mature  erosion  of  Federal  monies 
beneflilng  Alaska  Natives. 

It  is  our  interpretation  that  the  drafters 
of  P.L.  62-203  intended  that  benefits  gener- 
ally available  to  all  Native  Americans  shall 
also  be  available  to  Alaska  Natives.  This  In- 
tention, If  not  clearly  defined  in  the  bUl, 
has  been  borne  out  by  hearings,  floor  debate 
and  legislative  history. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  express  to 
this  Committee  specific  unmet  health  needs 
that  have  been  identified  by  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Health  Board,  which  is  the  health  arm 
of   the  Statewide  Native  organization,   the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Incorporated. 
Tliese  are  not  In  the  order  of  priority. 
Community  Health  Aide  Program: 
Commtuilcauoa : 
Eye  Care: 
Dental  Program: 

Mental     Health,     Alcoholism     and     Drug 
Abuse: 
Sanitation  and  Water  Systems; 
Patient  travel; 
Village  built  clinics; 
Data  system:  and 

Ambulatory  care  and  care  for  the  aged. 
Discu.sslon  will  foUow  by  the  rest  of  the 
delee^tion  on  these  specific  areas. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Alaska  Natives 
at  this  time  is  the  Impact  the  Alaska  pipeline 
will  have  on  our  health  resources.  Many  of 
our  people  from  both  throughout  as  well  as 
those  coming  from  outside  the  State,  wUl  be 
migrating  to  areas  specific  to  the  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  maintenance  of  the 
pipeline.  The  mental  health  care  In  the  areas 
mentioned  is  presently  helow  a  maintenance 
level.  Schools  are  now  crowded:  contract 
health  care  is  Insufficient;  travel  budgets  for 
patients  are  overspent;  low  cost  housing  is 
near  non-existent;  Inadequate  or  no  means 
of  transportation — these  are  but  a  few  areas 
that  wUl  effect  the  health  delivery  s-vstem  for 
the  .Alaska  Natives. 

At  this  time  State  and  Federal  agencies 
have  not  shared  with  us  any  plans  for  ad- 
Justing  their  health  programs  accordlnglv. 
Although  we  rely  prlmarUy  on  Indian  Health 
Service  for  direct  services,  we  do  not  how- 
?\er,  have  total  dependence  on  IHS  for  ovir 
health  services.  We  are  continually  exploring 
other  resources  that  are  available  to  up- 
grade the  health  status  of  the  Alaska  Native 
people. 

To  summarize  our  other  concern  Is  that  in 
order  for  Native  people  to  develop  organiza- 
tions which  incorporate  the  strategic  and  op- 
erational health  planning  functions  and 
nossess  the  managerial  ability  to  administer 
health  programs  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ineiit  should  subsidize  the  development  of 
•  executive  branches"  and  its  functions  with- 
in tribal  government  and  Alaska  Native  orga- 
nlzatkiu  if  Native  Americans  are  to  obtain 
the  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency 
we  have  been  promised. 

The  other  concern.  Is  Tiibal  Oovemraeut 
and  Native  Health  Planning.  In  order  for 
Native  people  to  develop  organizaiiona  which 
Incj.-p'jrate   this    s'.ratctic    and    operational 
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health  plamihig  function  and  possess  the 
managerial  abUity  to  administer  health  pro- 
grams, there  must,  gentlemen,  be  substantial 
investment  of  "front-end  "  money  to  develop 
tribal  government  and  Alaska  Native  or- 
gaJil7atlons.  That  is,  realization  by  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  Fubf^idlze 
the  development  ol  'executive  branch"  and 
its  functtons  within  tribal  governments  and 
Alaska  Native  organization  If  we  are  to  at- 
tain the  self-determination  and  self-suffi- 
ciency we  have  heen  promised.  We  believe 
that  local  governments  shoukl  solve  social 
problems  lor  tliemselves;  and  given  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
view  the  Federal  Indian  Health  Service 
budget,  if  brought  directly  under  strong 
Native  and  tribal  Influence,  is  efisentially  a 
special  form  of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  It 
is,  however,  ciiUc-al  that  the  government 
view  the  tribal  governing  bodies  and  Native 
i.igaaizatiojis  in  Alaska  as  legliunaie  selj- 
(joieming  units. 

We  do  not,  howe\-er,  believe  that  tUe  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  nor  Congress  can  rea:!y 
e.\pect  taut  many  Indian  tribes  or  Alaska 
Natives  organizations  would  seriously  con- 
.>ider  or  wiah  to  totally  assume  the  responsi- 
bility now  carried  by  the  Indlaji  Health 
Service  nor  assume  the  management  of  these 
programs  and  facilities  in  their  present  con- 
ligTiratlons  and  conditions. 

We  say  this  for  two  reasons.  The  IHS  I.?  not 
presently   meeting   a   large   portion   of   our 
neec'.s,  being  seriously  short-fimded  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  needs  and  many  of  Its  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate.  Our  estimate  now  Is 
that  IHS  Is  fimded  70':-  of  need.  We  think 
that  examination  of  the  statistics  on  staJSng 
shortage,  estimates  of  costs  of  up-greide  fa- 
cilities,   and    health    statistics    would    ade- 
quately document  unmet  needs  where  there 
is  little  budget  commitment  today.  There  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  Native  organi- 
zation could  meet  the  people's  needs  given 
the    same    level    of    financial   support    that 
exists  today.  Many  of  these  programs  could 
be  redesigned  to  operate  more  efficiently  but 
there  still  exists  such  seriotis  defldencies  lii 
funding    that    most    Native    organizations 
would   be   hesitant   to  take  them   on.   Sec- 
ondly, we  must  be  given  the  lautude  to  plan 
and  develop   health  programs  In  organiza- 
tional  structures  and   In   service  modes  of 
oiu-  own  design  with  the  flexibility  to  acule^  e 
the   most   effective   utilization  of  the   local 
resources  and  skUls.  There  are  very  few  Na- 
tive organizations  which  have  the  resources 
to  launch  into  plannUig  and  development  of 
health    programs    and    the    administrative 
structures  required  to  rim  them.  This  situa- 
tion is  not  unique  to  the  health  field,  but 
merely  reflects  a  pattern  of  general  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  Invest  la 
development  of  effective  executive  branches 
under   tribal    and   Native   governing    bodies 
despite  the  Intent  which  seems  to  have  beeu 
expresiied  In  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of   1934.   We.   therefore,   recommend  to  this 
Committee  to  appropriate  iunds  which  oa  i 
be  Invested  directly  In  developing  the  capa- 
bility   of    Tribal    Governments    and    Alaska 
Native    organizations   to   plan    and    mai:aj,-e 
health  programs  and  to  provide  ftmds  spe- 
cifically to  build  up  ceruin  parts  of  the  ms 
program   which   will   stibstantially   Increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  health  services 
to  native  people. 


SAVING  ENERGY  IS  E\TERYBODT'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NiW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesda:/,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

.  Nuiion  with  a  tradition  of  "tightening 
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the  belt"  In  times  of  crises  or  national 
emergencies.  While  most  of  these  efforts 
have  been  in  times  of  war.  the  current 
energy  ciisls  shows  again  that  we  are 
a  people  willing  to  make  personal  sac- 
lifices  when  tlie  need  arises.  A  prime 
example  of  voluntary  action  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  comes  from  a  hous- 
ing development — Co-op  City — in  my  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Edward  Aronov,  executive 
manager  of  Co-op  City,  has  implemented 
a  program  that  has  resulted  in  a  10 
percent  reductlcHi  in  fuel  usage.  Its  effec- 
tiveness prompted  Consolidated  Edison 
to  report  that  Co-op  City  was  the  only 
major  development  in  tlie  entire  area  to 
achieve  such  a  substantiiil  reduction  in 
the  use  of  electric  power. 

This  kind  of  success  is  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  and  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished tlirough  the  Nation.  An  article 
in  the  Co-op  City  Times  on  the  details  of 
tills  effort  follows: 

Rb-sipent.s   Rtact   to   Chims:    Sa\e   Eifitbic 
AND  Fuel 

Co-op  City  saved  about  130,CX)0  gallons  of 
fuel  oU  and  one-mllUon  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  during  the  month  of  November, 
1973  as  compared  to  last  year,  according  to 
records  of  oil  and  electricity  consumption 
kept  by  the  Power  House. 

The  savings  were  effected  by  cooperators 
who  responded  to  the  appeal  to  "Dou't  Waste 
Electricity"  In  their  horoes,  by  careful  op- 
eration of  the  heating  plant  with  adjustment 
of  heat  to  outdoor  temperotures,  and  by  the 
conversion  to  cold  water  wash.  In  November 
of  1972,  Co-op  City  burned  2,144  gaUons  of 
fuel  oU  per  degree  day  as  compared  to  1,937 
gaUons  of  oU  per  degree  day  this  Novem- 
ber. The  10  percent  saving  per  degree  day  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  1,310.000  gaUons  of 
fuel  oil  consumed  in  No\eniber  of  1972.  Heat 
In  a  buUdlng  Is  required  by  law  when  the 
outdoor  temperature  falls  below  56  degrees 
In  the  daytime  and  40  decrees  from  10  P.M. 
to  6  AJLI.  Degree  days  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  average  ou-door  temperatures  per 
day  below  65  det,ree3.  TTiuf ,  If  the  average 
temperature  for  the  day  Is  45  degrees,  we 
have  20  degree  days  for  tliat  day. 

A  spokesman  for  Consolidated  Edison  noled 
that  "Co-op  City  wa.s  the  oiJy  major  devel- 
opment In  the  metropolitan  area  that  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  the  u&e  of  electricity  sub- 
stantially, from  12.361,000  kilowatt  hours  la 
1072  to  11,361,(100  kilowatt  hours  In  Novem- 
ber. 1973,  a  saving  of  8  percent.  Tlie  residents 
of  Co-op  City  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  responsible  attitude  in  this  energy 
emergency."  The  savings  were  even  greater. 
Executive  Manager  Edward  Aronov  pointed 
out.  when  it  is  noted  that  the  Einstein  Shop- 
ping and  ComnKuUty  Centers  v.ere  not  in  op- 
eration In  1972  and  are  open  and  usixig  elec- 
tricity this  year. 

Because  Co-op  City  v.as  able  to  use  gas  for 
seven  days  In  November,  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  oil  was  about  500,000  gallons  less  than 
for  the  same  period  In  1P72  and  It  dropped 
from  1.310,000  gaUons  to  about  803,000  gal- 
lons In  1973.  "The  !0  percent  saving  is  prom- 
Wng,"  Mr.  Aronov  stated.  "However,  if  the 
fuel  oil  shortage  is  as  great  as  the  govern- 
ment warns,  it  will  t>e  necessary  to  au^^^ment 
our  efforts  to  conserve  erergy  this  winter. 

"The  city  Is  consideriug  steps  to  reduce 
power  by  5  percent.  lu  Kev  England,  power 
is  now  reduced  5  percent  daily  ai  bc>iedulec 
hovirs. 

"Under  such  clrcunistf.uces.  It  is  dlsturb- 
liig  to  note  that  some  families  appear  to  be 
putting  up  traditioual  li(.UUay  decorations 
with  strings  of  lights.  Indoors  and  on  their 
terraces. 

"When  cold  weather  hlt.<:,  the  demand  for 
heat  and  electricity  %lll  jump  sliarply,  Ii  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  all  re*i«(e!'ts  in  Co-op  city 
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a'.id  the  metrop>oUtan  area  If  during  the  win- 
ter a  shortage  of  energy  cuts  off  heat  or  elec- 
tricity. 

"Saving  electricity  Is  everybody's  respon- 
slbUlty,  not  Just  Management's,"  Mr.  Aronov 
concUided.  While  there  may  not  be  a  legal 
way  yet  to  enforce  the  conservation  of  elec- 
tricity, the  moral  suasion  of  the  community 
should  be  effective.  Elected,  authorized  repre- 
sentatives puch  as  members  of  the  Advisorj' 
OouncU  and  the  Building  Associations  should 
be  able  to  discuss  with  tlieir  neighbors  the 
unwise  use  of  lighting  In  holiday  decorations 
this  year."  t 


QUAKERS  GROWING  DLSEN- 
CHANTED  WITH  NIXON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MlSSOir^ 
IN  THi;  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATn'KS 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Midwest 
or  Middle  America  a.s  it  has  been  coined 
has  come  to  be  a.s.sociated  a.s  Nixon  coim- 
try  where  he  once  gained  a  great  deal  of 
support.  Many  in  thi.v  Nation  have  grown 
discncliai:ted  with  their  President  and 
tills  is  evident  by  what  citizens  livmg 
in  America's  heartland  are  now  saying. 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  let- 
ter v.hich  I  received  from  the  St.  Louis 
Religious  Society  of  Friends— Nixon's 
ov.^l  congregation.  Tliey.  too,  are  now  dis- 
gusted with  the  way  he  has  obstructed 
tlie  Watergate  investigation  and  tlie  way 
hf>  has  wreaked  havoc  with  the  social 
I  lid  economic  programs  of  this  country. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  take  a  good  look 
at  what  ll'.ey  are  .'iayintr. 

Tlieir  letter  follows : 

Rocic  Hu.i.,  Mo., 

January  30.1974. 

Df.AR  M.R.  Ci-w:  As  QuaKers  living  lu  the 
Middle  West  we  wish  to  correct  the  general 
impression  that  Mr.  Ni.Kon  has  encountered 
no  Titlcism  or  opposition  from  his  fellow 
Quakers  in  this  region.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  moral  and  political  crlbis 
in  our  government  which  we  feel  has  heen 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  actions  of  our 
President.  V.'e  are  writing  hUn  directly  about 
oiu-  religious  concerns,  but  we  feel  we  mu.st 
addre..£  this  open  letter  to  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  to  the  prats  and  to  oiu-  fel- 
low Quakers,  slating  our  position,  not  only 
as  Friends,  but  as  United  States  citizens. 

We  believe  that  there  is  substantial  tvi- 
deace  thsl  President  NtKou  has: 

Ol>t.iructed  the  investigation  of  the  V.'ater- 
gate  break-in; 

Approved  domestic  political  surveillance 
and  espionage  by  such  methods  as  burglarj', 
v.ire-tapplug  and  eavesdroiiplng.  mall  covers 
and  mllitaiy  spying  on  civilliins; 

Perverted  tlie  operations  t>f  various  federal 
ageuulet.  by  engat,ing  them  in  political  sur- 
veillance and  falsiflcaliou  of  information; 

Ebtablisiied  within  the  wiilte  House  a  per- 
sonal secret  police;  and 

OifereU  a  high  federal  post  to  the  presidliig 
judge  during  the  Eilsberi;  trial. 

We  kijow  tiiat  President  Nixon  has: 

Impouiided  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
grets  for  domestic  health  Rud  v.  elf  are  pro- 
grams; ai.d 

U.surped  the  v/ar-makiiia  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  repeatedly  cug:i|;ed  the  mllllary 
might  of  Ills  country  In  stcret  actions  not 
disclosed  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  nation. 

These  actions,  we  submit,  lead  cither  to 
the  necfs'^ity  that  President  Nixon  resign  or 
that  tlie  Hou!*  of  Representatives  Immedi- 
a«-ely  instlmte  impenchmeat  proceedings  as 
provided  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  In  which  the  detailed  evidence  of 
these  actions  will  be  brought  forward  and 
he  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  clear 
himself  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  do  not  ask  for  these  things  m  the  spirit 
of  vindictive  righteousness,  lor  we  realize 
that  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  administration 
are  the  culminatioit  of  a  loixg  process  of  de- 
terioration and  corruption  m  government 
which  stnrted  long  before  he  came  to  office. 
But  we  do  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  restore 
tiie  integrity  of  otir  political  system  by  de- 
manding that  President  NJxon  submit  to 
impeachment  procedures  to  establish  his 
guilt  or  Innocence  or  step  down  from  h!s 
hit'h  office. 

RespectftUly  submitted  for  the  St.  Louis 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Walter  Bai-er.  Clvrk. 


NORTH   VIETNAMESE   FAIL   TO   AC- 
COUNT FOR  ALL  OtJR  MIA'S 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

ir;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREeEXTAIlYES 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fir.*-t 
anniversaiy  of  the  cea«e-flre  in  Vietnam 
was  obseiTed  last  month.  We  should  not 
forget  a  serious  problem  still  remaining: 
The  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
jtbide  by  the  provision  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  to  account  for  all  of  our 
American  servicemen  listed  as  missing 
m  action  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
Paragraph  8B  required  that  all  of  oui 
prisoners  of  v.ar  be  retm-ned  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  repatriated. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  rejected 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  himiani- 
tarian  considerations  \jy  constantly 
irustrating  the  attempts  of  American 
search  missions.  They  have  allowed  some 
teams  to  search  in  a  very  limited  area  in 
South  Vietnam.  American  teams  have 
not  been  allowed  to  search  areas  where 
a  large  niunber  of  Americans  were  known 
to  have  been  captured — tlie  Vietcong- 
controlled  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  areas 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  tenitoiy  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

There  Is  evidence — from  photos  taken 
of  men  in  captivity,  propaganda  broad- 
casts by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
taped  broadcasts — that  some  of  these 
men  unaccounted  for  are  still  alive  and 
being  held  as  piLsonei's  by  the  Com- 
munistii. 

Americans  were  shocked  by  the  sur- 
prise ambush  attack  on  an  unanned 
body  recovei-j'  team  authorized  under  the 
Paris  Agreement  in  the  middle  of  last 
December.  An  American  Army  captain 
was  killed  and  four  other  American 
soldiers  were  womided  in  the  attack 
v.hich  took  place  15  mile^  southwest  of 
Saigon.  The  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  to  1*ie  four-party 
.iomt  military  team  had  been  notified  of 
the  search  10  days  beforehand  and  had 
signed  receipts  that  they  knew  about  it. 

After  the  tliree  unarmed  and  brightly 
marked  helicopters  landed,  the  attack 
was  lamiched.  Tlie  Amerlcfin  Army  cap- 
tain was  shot  down  while  holding  his 
liands  high  in  the  air  as  a  gesture  of  sur- 
render. Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  aptly  described  It  a.s  "a  des- 
picable act." 
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The  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
lairs  held  hearings  last  December  on 
1 9  resolutions  which  had  been  introduced 
expressing  the  concern  of  Congi-ess  re- 
p,arding  the  fate  of  American  servicemen 
till  listed  as  missing  in  action.  I  was 
iroud  to  cosponsor  one  of  these  resolu- 
lions.  The  Senate  Foreigr.  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  American 
servicemen  missing  in  action  m  South- 
east Asia  on  January  28  of  thLs  year. 

Tlie  facts  aj-e  distressing.  There  are 
over  1,200  American  servicemen  missing 
and  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  When  we  look  at  the  offi- 
cial POW/MIA  list,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  less  than  cHie- third  of  the  men  ac- 
tually came  home.  Of  those  Americans 
listed  as  dead  in  gravesites  in  Commu- 
nist areas,  ncme  of  the  remains  have  been 
exhumed  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
ceased  talking  about  the  entire  question. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  i-esclution  urging 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  to 
account  for  those  Americans  missing  In 
action  and  have  cosigned  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ui-ging 
him  to  marshal  world  opinion  to  m-ge 
North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Paris 
Agreement.  The  adherence  to  this  agi-ee- 
ment  on  prisonei-s  should  be  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
secure  peace  in  this  troubled  area  of  the 
world.  The  results  have  been  very  disap- 
pointing. 

Those  Americans  whose  fate  In  South- 
east Asia  are  unknown  must  be  accoimted 
for  soon.  We  must  not  forget  these  Amer- 
icans. We  owe  an  obligation  to  them  and 
to  their  families.  Nwth  Vietnam's  refusal 
to  cooperate  with  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  is  a  matter  of  serious  concei"n 
to  all  Americans. 


LEADERS  ARE  BORN  NOT  MADE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nj-lKOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT. STIVES 

"Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Ml-.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widely  circulated  and  respected  Catho- 
hc  News  of  western  New  York,  in  its  is- 
sues of  November  29,  1973,  featured  an 
article  by  the  well-known  columnist. 
Ralph  Hubbell,  which  was  written  about 
his  longtime  acquaintance  and  friend. 
Congi-essman  Jack  Kkiip. 

HubbeU's  article  provided  me  with 
fascinating  information  about  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  I  would  like  to 
sliare  it  ^Ith  other  Members  at  this  time. 

The  column  follows: 

LrADERS  Abe  Born  Not  Made 
(By  Ralph  Hubbell) 

It  was  dtuing  the  middle  of  the  BulTalo 
Bills'  American  Football  League  season  lu 
1962  that  the  youngster  traded  uniforms. 
Ihe  deal  that  brought  Jack  Kemp  from  San 
Diego  to  Buffalo  didn't  shake  the  earth  or 
any  portion  of  football's  sod.  Actually  there 
was  a  touch  of  humor  to  it.  The  Bills,  for 
a  hundred  bucks,  bad  latched  on  to  a  quar- 
terback with  a  broken  middle  finger  on  the 


right,  or  throwing  band.  Of  such  trivia 
are  trivial  stories  created  only,  at  a  seem- 
ingly Justified  appointed  hour,  to  die  alx)m- 
ing.  This  story  didn't  die  because  It  was 
created  by  a  man  who  was  born  to  live  and 
to  lead. 

The  Kemp  of  those  almost  dozen  yejirs  was 
no  different,  really,  from  the  man  I  sat  be- 
side at  the  Cheektow-aga  Little  League  awards 
banquet  In  the  Cordon  Bleu  Just  two  weeks 
ngo.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  come  to  his  football 
man's  estate  In  the  ensuing  years  itslng  his 
stocks  in  trade — ability,  courage,  discipline 
«nd  an  r.lnio.Tt  incredible  belief  In  himself — 
as  a  mnstcr  painter  cxills  from  his  own  genltis 
and  Interprets  it  on  canvas.  But  back  then, 
and  as  you  watched  him  grow,  you  knew  that 
no  part  of  what  could  be  honestly  described 
told  the  basic  story  of  the  man.  Meaning  that 
no  man  can  find  Just  the  right  phrEising  to 
explain  the  almost  Indefinable  quality  of 
leadership  in  another  man.  It  lives  in  a  man 
and  it  Is  felt  by  other  men  but  It  cannot  be 
graded  or  weighed  and  ih>  one  can  ever  ex- 
plain it. 

Jack  Kemp  led  the  Bills  to  AFL  supremacy 
in  1964  and  again  in  196S.  He  was  the  in- 
spiration for  that  achievement  by  the  teams 
as  well  as  Its  on-the-fleld  main  architect 
for  victory.  Later  a  freak  accident  In  pre- 
.season  tralnUig  cut  bim  out  of  action  for  a 
whole  season  and  It  was  during  that  time 
that  the  maturing  Kemp  took  stock  of  him- 
self. For  Jack  his  life  was  not  to  be  an  en- 
lire  devotion  to  the  ^ort  of  football.  He 
had  learned  much  from  It  and  he  owed 
much  to  It  because  of  that  chance  to  learau 
But  the  time  came  to  quit  that  which  had 
given  him  so  much.  The  time  came  for  him 
to  put  into  complete  context  the  qtiallty  of 
leadership  that  had  enabled  him  to  emerge 
as  one  of  the  fine  craftsmen  of  professional 
football.  The  time  came  for  giant  strides 
after  a  long  succession  of  important  little 
steps.  Tlie  time  came  to  prove,  again,  that 
leeders  are  born  and  not  made. 

As  we  sat  with  such  as  Bob  Kauffnian. 
Frank  Swlatek,  George  Daddarlo  and  John 
Leypoldt  the  other  night.  Jack  and  I  looked 
out  at  the  throng  of  Cheektowaga  famUy 
people  who  had  come  to  savor  the  rewarding 
rUmaz  to  the  year's  athletic  achieving  by 
both  their  girls  and  their  boys.  Kemp  looked 
at  the  men  and  the  women  along  the  q)eak- 
er's  table.  He  looked  at  the  young  athletes 
and  at  their  mothers  and  fathers,  their  sis- 
ters and  their  brothers.  Then  he  said:  "ThU 
Is  good,  Ralph.  This  Is  where  the  greatest 
lessons  are  learned — this  world  ot  athletics. 
And  these  youngsters,  looking  from  their 
Foata  up  to  these  fine  athletes  sitting  with 
you  and  me,  are  seeing  themselves  In  their 
images.  We  are  lucky  because  we  have  been 
f  Iven  the  privilege  to  set  the  examples.  They 
are  lucky,"  finished  Jack  Kemp,  "because 
1  hey  know  of  the  dedication  of  their  coaches 
find  their  teammates  and,  even  to  a  greater 
degree,  they  are  learning  the  meaning  of 
loyalty  as  it  shotild  be  taught — by  their  own 
famUles  through  their  own  loyalty. ' 

It  was  as  Jack's  voice  became  a  kind  of 
whisper  nUngUng  with  the  hum  of  general 
conversatton  that  I  saw  again,  the  look  on 
his  face  when  he  first  announced  his  In- 
tention to  run  for  political  office.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  leader  ready  to  lead.  Jack  Kemp 
set  his  standards  high  from  the  very  begln- 
iilng.  He  became  the  Congressman  from  the 
33th  District  in  a  landslide.  He  was  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  bis  fame  as  a  foot- 
baller aided  tremendously.  But  the  wotid 
was  honest  enough  to  admit  that  what  be 
showed  in  leadership  on  the  football  held 
were  tlie  qualities  wlilvli  he  needed  to  repre- 
."^fut  us  In  Washington.  How  right  he  has 
proved  the  world  to  be. 

Ever  since  his  first  day  as  a  Congressr:tan 
.l.ick  Kemp  has  walked  forward  wltii  never  a 
bickward  glance.  He  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  the  basic  honesty  that  Is  his 
b'rt'irlght.  He  has  bov.cd  to  no  man  and  to 


no  p.:rty  and  he  has  never  forgotten  a  sin- 
gle mile  of  the  many  miles  it  took  for  his 
long  walk  from  a  busted  finger  to  today 
when  he  is  respected  and  revered  for  his 
leadership. 

Through  my  interesting  years,  and  without 
belaboring  the  point.  I  have  contended  that 
the  lessons  learned  "o.n  the  fields  of  friendly 
strife"  are  as  valuable  and  as  enduring  as 
any  learned  in  ,iny  other  fashion.  Jack  Kemp 
learned  those  lessons  well  as  witness  the 
fact  that  he  stands  today  In  total  respect 
i'.ud  with  only  his  onward  years  to  lead  him 
to  greater  stature.  May  he  embrace  tiiem  in 
good  health. 


B.'J^  THE  HANDGUN— XXI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  My  Speaker,  the  dan- 
gers of  owning  a  handgun  are  great  and 
come  from  tmejcpected  sources.  The  odtls 
of  a  gtm  owner  injuring  himself  with  his 
own  gtm  are  five  times  higher  than  are 
his  chances  of  being  shot  by  an  intruder. 
The  bulk  of  gun  deaths  occurring  each 
year  involve  otherwise  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  have  shot  th«nselves  or  an- 
other law-abiding  citizen.  Handguns 
must  be  banned  from  the  general  public. 
Indisciiminate  purchasing  of  handguns 
leads  to  indiscriminate  killing  of  people. 

I  commend  to  the  reader  of  the  Record 
the   attached  article   appearing  in  the 
Februaiy  11.  1974  issue  of  Newsweek: 
My  Neighbok  Is  Going  To  grir  vf^ 
(By  Dr.  Thomas  E  Deiker) 

My  neighbor  has  a  gun.  In  fact,  not  hav- 
ing tlie  good  fortune  to  live  In  the  last  house 
on  a  dead-end  street,  I  am  surrotuided  by 
neighbors  with  guns.  My  situation  is  hardly 
novel,  since  most  American  hottseholda  own 
at  least  one  weapon.  We  now  have  stockpiled 
enough  privately  owned  guns  to  arm  nearly 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coiiatry. 
And  some  of  those  children  are  not  Just  hy- 
pothetical gtin  users,  as  receut  homicide 
trends  Indicate. 

My  neighbors'  guns  make  me  nervous;  rm 
afraid  that  they  might  go  off  at  the  ■v.Ton^ 
time  and  pointed  In  the  wrong  direction.  I^•e 
asked  why  such  dangerous  items  are  allowed 
to  clutter  up  the  house.  I've  gotten  several 
answers,  from  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Innocent  sport  of  blasting  birds  out  of  the 
skies.  I'd  like  to  foctis  on  Ju.st  one  of  these 
reasons — for  which  social  scientists  are  cvn-- 
rently  assembling  enough  data  to  take  the 
1.  sue  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation. 

My  neighbor  te'.ls  me  that  cturlmg  up  at 
night  with  his  gtm  nearby  makes  hito  feel 
s.ifer.  Safer  from  what?  A  raving  maniac  out 
to  better  the  going  entry  in  the  '  Guiness 
Book  of  World  Records"  for  a  hcmicldal 
atrocity?  My  neighbor  faces  far  less  danger 
from  the  ••mentally  deranged"  killer,  who  for- 
tunately Le  extremely  rare,  than  he  does  from 
my  other  neighbor  who  also  has  a  gun.  Cou- 
tiary  to  the  public  myth,  mental  patients 
have  crime  rates  far  below  those  of  my  neigh- 
bor or  me,  for  all  categories  of  crime  and  for 
b  jmlclde  in  particular.  One  of  the  few  safe 
places  left  to  hve  In  this  pl.stol -packing  coun- 
try is  on  the  grotmds  of  your  local  mental 
hospital,  where  the  residents  are  far  less  mg- 
gvesslve  than  my  neighbor  and  gtins  are 
ciiecked  In  at  the  gate. 

Safer  from  nome  prowler  In  the  night  seek- 
i  .g  to  deprive  his  wife  of  b«r  vlrttie  or  him 
c    his  r.ew  color  television?  According  to  best 
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available  estUnat«6,  my  neighbor's  odds  ol 
doing  himself  In  accidentally  with  bis  own 
gun  are  about  five  times  higher  than  his  odds 
cf  being  done  in  by  some  Intruder.  Profes- 
sional breakers  and  caterers  have  long  since 
adjusted  their  techniques  to  the  annoying 
rise  in  home  guns,  with  an  increase  In  death 
rates  moi'e  detrimental  to  my  neighbor  than 
to  his  attacker.  Burglars  ar.d  robbers  have  a 
clcuT  edge  in  any  encounter  v%  ith  my  slecpmg 
ntighbor.  In  our  best  privately  armed  city, 
Dfuolt,  robbers  and  biu-glars  are  currently 
winning  the  home  shoot-outs  at  the  rate  of 
better  than  2  to  1.  As  a  pun  owner,  my  neigh- 
bor would  be  better  advised  to  invest  his 
money  in  locks  and  a  loud  dog. 

No,  the  prowler  In  the  night  accounts  for 
fewer  tlian  3  per  cent  of  our  gun  deaths.  The 
bulk  comes  from  perfectly  law-abiding,  but 
gun-totlng,  people  like  my  neighbor,  who  kill 
each  other,  themselves,  or  me.  Of  course,  it  Is 
this  last  likelihood  that  worries  me  person- 
ally. I  wUl  grant  my  neighbor  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  run  a  greater  risk  of  acciden- 
tally killing  himself  than  of  having  it  done 
for  him  by  our  hypothetical  prowler  In  the 
night.  But  the  risk  of  my  losing  my  life  is 
astonishingly  higher.  My  greatest  danger  of 
dying  of  an  unnatural  cause  off  the  highway 
comes  from  Inadvertently  stepping  on  my 
neighbor's  marigolds,  willfully  winking  at 
his  wife,  or  foolishly  arguing  gun-control 
laws  with  him.  If  it's  of  any  interest  to  my 
neighbor,  the  odds  of  his  killing  himself  are 
even  higher  than  ot  his  killing  me — if  he 
happens  to  be  subject  to  fits  of  depression 
about  the  condition  of  his  flowers,  the  fidelity 
of  bis  wife  or  the  status  of  his  ego  after  losing 
an  argument. 

NATIONAL   DEr£.^.'SB 

If  my  neighbor  feels  safer  with  a  gun  under 
his  pillow  because  of  some  concern  for  an  in- 
ternal or  external  national  tlireat.  he  has 
even  lees  cause  for  serenity.  We  have  man- 
aged to  kill  each  other  with  our  guns  on  an 
Informal,  neighborly  basis  with  far  greater 
efficiency  than  all  oiu  organized  enemies  in 
this  nation's  glorious  war  history.  In  that 
regard  we  exceed  by  more  than  30  times  our 
closest  national  rival  In  the  developed  world. 
My  neighbor  should  not  be  obsessed  with  the 
likelihood  of  fighting  foreign  enemies  house- 
to-house  with  a  Saturday-night  special,  as 
romantic  as  that  notion  might  seem  to  him. 
He  should  rather  take  comfort  In  the  thought 
that  his  coimtry  is  a  really  Big  Neighbor  who 
carries  really  Big  Ouns.  My  neighbor's  pea- 
shooter will  be  6\iperfluous  to  the  contUi- 
gencles  we  have  planned  for  a  foreign  enemy 
who  gets  close  enough  to  set  foot  on  our  soli. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  liand.  my  neighbor 
needs  reassurance  about  his  constitutional 
right  to  mount  his  borse  wUh  gun-carrying 
neighbors  and  march  on  the  White  House  to 
wrest  power  back  from  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
narchical President  with  visions  of  a  corona- 
tion. Our  country  has  neither  the  history, 
temperament  or  political  structure  to  make 
guerrilla  warfare  a  vhOjle  alternative  In  the 
foreseeable  futiire.  We  don't  even  have  the 
geography  any  longer:  the  only  possible 
stages  on  which  that  constitutional  drama 
could  be  played  out  have  long  since  been 
made  Into  National  Parks.  Should  It  come  to 
that,  the  IRA  or  Black  September  will  for- 
ward my  neighbor  the  appropriate  handbooks 
on  the  extralegal  amassing  of  arms.  He  could 
readOy  run  his  own  gun  and  ammunition 
factory  with  a  good  furnace,  scrap  metal, 
some  discrete  mining,  and  formulas  found 
In  any  hlgh-schoc^  chemistry  book. 

Like  most  beliefs,  my  neighbor's  concern 
hp.£  a  real  basis  in  fact.  He  does  indeed  have 
good  reason  to  wcArry  about  his  safety  at 
night.  With  all  of  us  now  u'med,  we  are  the 
first  nation  to  move  into  the  realm  of  Intra- 
national overkill:  if  the  only  answer  to  my 
conoama  about  a  neighbor's  potential  armed 
aggiMslon  Is  to  Hcq'iire  a  gun,  then  my  only 
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"safet}"  lies  In  acquiring  a  bigger  and  better 
gtm.  The  rise  in  privately  owned  machine 
gtms  and  even  more  deadly  devices  In  recent 
years  points  directly  to  such  a  trrislv  pos- 
EibUlty. 

THE  OIFTlrRENtE 

The  incredible  fact  is  Uiut  recent  polls 
(alter  the  Kennedys  and  King,  but  belore 
Wallace  and  Stennis)  show  that  two-thirds  of 
our  citizens  favor  stricter  gun-control  laws. 
If  Congress  genuuiely  voiced  the  will  of  the 
people,  tliat  would  be  enough  support  even  to 
o\erride  a  veto.  The  difference  lies,  we  rabid 
pacifists  su.spect,  In  the  vigor  of  the  relevant 
lobbying  groups.  Although  I  am  guaranteed 
by  my  Coustltution  the  right  to  bear  arm.s, 
I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I  can  bear  my 
ncii^hbors'  arms. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRrSENTATrVFS 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pastcard 
voter  registration  has  worked  well  in 
Texa^.  Kentucky,  and  Minnesota,  the 
only  States  wliicii  have  had  experience 
with  tlie  system.  Minnesota's  new  law- 
was  tested  in  the  Minneapolis  city  elec- 
tion last  fall.  Pi-om  all  reports  the  law 
worked  well — more  people  registered  for 
the  election  in  1973  than  had  registered 
In  the  prior  two  city  elections. 

I  insert  the  following  two  letteis  for 
consideration: 

State  or  Minnesota, 
Office  or  the  Governor. 

St.  Paul.  Febriianj  1, 197  f. 
Hon.  DcxALo  M.  Fra.S£r, 
IlOi-se  Office  Building, 
Washingion,  D.C. 

Deae  Conobes.sman  :  I  write  to  urge  your 
strong  support  for  HJt.  8038.  which  creates 
a  nationwide  system  of  postcard  voter  reg- 
istration. 

Minnesota  has  had  some  very  usefvil  e.-c- 
perience  with  such  a  system  as  a  result  of 
a  1973  state  law  that  provides  for  both  po.st- 
card  and  election  day  registration.  Our  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  last  August  31.  Between 
tiiat  date  and  the  end  of  the  year,  a  total 
of  11,152  people  In  the  City  of  Mlimeapohs 
liad  registered  by  mall.  Of  this  number,  no 
fraudulent  registrations  ha»e  been  foimd. 

The  true  Impact  of  this  law  is  suggested 
by  the  Increase  In  Minneapolis  voter  registra- 
tion during  recent  elections.  In  1973.  there 
were  28.433 — or  12.6  percent— more  registered 
voters  than  In  1971 .  By  contrast,  in  1971  there 
were  only  1,214  more  voters  than  In  1969 — an 
increase  of  Just  .6  percent.  Clearly,  our  new 
law  has  had  a  significant  effect  on  voter 
registration.  Not  only  is  this  new  system 
more  convenient  for  the  voters,  it  has  also 
resulted  In  financial  savings,  a,s  the  City  no 
longer  has  to  staff  its  fifteen  libraries  with 
registrars  several  weeks  prior  to  an  election. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  most  important 
single  right  our  citizens  have.  Registration  by 
mall  Is  the  best  way  to  extend  this  right  ti 
aU  our  people.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  the 
handicapped,  senior  cltlzenR,  the  hospitalized, 
those  with  demanding  work  schedules,  and 
those  who  are  liiadeqnaiely  ferved  by  public 
transportation. 

Again,  I  urge  your  strong  Eupport  for  HJi. 
8053  to  extend  to  more  Americans  their  basic 
right  to  participate  In  their  government 
ttiTi'iigh  voting. 

Sincerely.  I 

W«NDEl4  R.   ANDtltSON. 


Fehruary  13,  197 A 

Minneapolis — City  of  LaKXS, 

Office  of  Citt  Corrwcn., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  29,  1974. 
Congressman  Donald  Fraseh, 
ISO  Federal  Courts  Bvildinp. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D^.^p.  CoKGP.EssMAN  Frasek:  la  response  to 
your  recent  request,  I  have,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  oiu-  City  Clerk.  Lyall  Schwarzkopf, 
compiled  the  following  data  and  information 
on  the  new  Voter-Reg!stratlon-by-MaU  Pro- 
gram. 

1.  Ntimher  of  Post  Curd  Regifl rations — Tlie 
new  post  card  registration  program  went  Into 
effect  on  August  1,  1973.  Prom  that  date  to 
December  31,  1973,  11,152  people  have  regis- 
tered  by  mall.  The  number  of  registered  voters 
tills  year  shows  a  sharp  Increase  over  the  past 
two  City  elections.  In  1969  there  were  224,854 
registered  voters.  In  1971  there  were  226,068 
registered  voters.  On  November  8,  1973  there 
were  254,501  registered  voters.  This  dramatic 
rise  in  total  registrations  demonstrated  the 
vahdlty  of  this  new  State  Law  and  Us  Im- 
pact on  voter  participation. 

2.  Fraudulent  Post  Card  Registrations — We 
have  found  no  fraudulent  registrations  by 
mall. 

3.  Administrative  Problems  With  Voter 
Registrations — We  are  now  spending  more 
time  trying  to  complete  the  registration  cards 
which  have  been  mailed.  By  State  Law,  each 
registration  card  must  have  five  Items,  which 
are  enumerated  In  the  law,  completed  on  the 
card.  However,  a  ntunber  of  these  cards  are 
mailed  incomplete  and  we  are  spending  more 
money  on  overtime  for  persomiel  hi  order  to 
complete  the  cards.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
have  a  financial  savings  because  we  no  longer 
have  to  staff  the  15  hbraries  la  the  City  with 
registrars  prior  to  the  election.  Formerly  we 
staffed  at  least  15  places  with  one  person  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks  at  the  ccet  of  $20.00  per 
day.  There  Is  one  other  administrative  prob- 
lem which  takes  added  lime.  In  the  past,  a 
per.'on  filled  out  a  card  which  was  mailed  to 
the  previous  registration  address  Informing 
the  registrar  that  the  person  liad  changed  his 
registration.  Under  the  new  law,  we  now  tise 
our  clerks  to  fill  out  a  .specified  form  to  send 
to  the  mtinlcipality  In  which  the  registrant 
wag  previously  registered.  One  other  very 
miiior  problem  Is  that  campaign  workers  hold 
registration  cards  until  the  last  day,  and  we 
are  forced  to  assume  overtime  costs  to  process 
the.se  cards  during  the  20-day  cut  off  period 
prior  to  the  election.  Tlils  problem  can  be 
eliminated  by  cooperation  with  the  candi- 
dates, which  I  believe  we  can  eecv.re. 

All  In  all.  post  card  registration  for  the 
November  City  election  In  Aanneapolis  has 
been  recognized  by  officials  and  voters  alike 
as  a  tremendously  successful  program.  Tlie 
problems  that  we  have  experienced  with  post- 
card registrations  are  admlnlsla-atlve  and  can 
be  dealt  with  effectively  and  Inexpensively. 
We  believe  that  post  card  registration  now 
provides  a  vehicle  for  those  residents  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  who  in  the  past  might  not  have 
voted  either  through  neglect  or  physical  in- 
capacitation. In  any  event,  tlie  number  of 
registrations  for  the  past  election  is  v.n 
.sharply  from  previous  City  elections.  We  feel 
that  the  stronger  the  participation  in  polls 
the  stronger  and  more  viable  community  we 
have. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  more  assistance  to  you 
In  this  matter,  plea.se  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Dkrus, 
Alderman,  Ftyurth  Ward. 


Feh'uary  13,  197^. 


CREDIT  POLICY  AND  AMERICAN- 
SOVIET  TRADE 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
uai-y  22  there  was  introduced  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Mi.ssoiu'i  (Mr.  Ichord) 
House  Resolution  774,  which  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  that,  pend- 
ing consideration  and  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  bill,  H.R.  10710,  the  "Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973."  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House,  no  loan  guarantees, 
insurance,  or  credit  shall  be  extended  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  any  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try other  than  Poland  anc"  Yugoslavia, 
and  that  no  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  program  of  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  which  extends  cred- 
its or  credit  guarantees  or  investment 
guarantees,  either  dhectly  or  indirectly. 
Eight  identical  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced by  no  less  than  171  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  strong  prior 
expression  by  Members  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  policy  matter  during 
consideration  of  the  trade  bill,  and  this 
extraordinary  Indication  of  continuing 
interest  hi  just  a  matter  of  days,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
future  and  to  take  up  the  resolution  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  a  view  to  consideration  by 
the  full  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


LEON  VOLKOV:  A  PERSONAL  HERO 


HON.  RICHARD  BOUING 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
Crawford's  tribute  to  Leon  Volkov  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  9,  1974,  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  has  a  message  of  great  importance  to 
us  in  this  time  when  so  many  of  our  cit- 
izens seem  to  feel  that  the  Individual 
does  not  count  for  much  any  more.  Tlie 
individual  and  what  one  individual  does 
or  tries  to  do  can  be  just  as  important 
today  as  it  was  when  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  Lincoln 
spoke  at  Gettysburg : 

Leon    Volkov:    A    Peb.sonal    Hero 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

This  Is  said  to  be  a  time  withotit  heroes. 
Public  heroes  seem  to  be  out  of  fashion.  No- 
body Inspires  the  kind  of  hero-worship  forced 
upon  Charles  Lindbergh  after  his  flight  to 
Paris  or  bestowed  upon  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Ei- 
senhower after  AUled  victory  in  World  War  II. 

Private  heroes  are  something  else.  We  all 
have  them.  They  are  the  more  heroic  becatise 
they  are  un.sung  and  because  they  don't  feel 
heroic.  One  of  mine  has  been  Leon  Volkov. 

Born  In  a  shtetl,  a  poverty-stricken  Jewish 
Milage  in  the  Ukraine,  seme  55  years  ago, 
Volkov  flew  86  bomber  missions  against  the 
Germans  on  the  Eastern  front  In  World  War 
II  and  then,  abandoning  a  position  of  rela- 
tive privilege  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
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Soviet  air  force,  defected  to  the  United 
States.  For  all  he  knew  about  this  coimtry 
before  his  arrival,  he  might  have  been  emi- 
grating to  the  moon. 

The  opportunity  to  defect  presented  Itself 
unexpectedly.  Assigned  to  flying  missions  m 
Roumania  and  France  after  the  ai-mistice,  he 
wa.s  riding  as  a  passenger  in  a  transport  plane 
east  bonad  from  Paris  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  cra-sh  was  Imminent.  He  and  a 
comrade  parachuted.  They  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors and  they  felt  sure,  military  records 
bemg  in  a  nie^s,  tha'.,  they  wotUd  be  reported 
dead. 

When  they  separated,  Volkov  decidiMl  to 
make  it  to  the  United  States  If  he  could. 
He  did  it  by  wangUng  orders  from  a  friendly 
general,  who  didn't  know  the  colonel  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  to  pick  up  a  plane  manu- 
factured for  the  Russians  in  Montreal.  When 
he  got  to  Canada,  thanks  to  another  snafu, 
the  plane  had  already  been  delivered.  Volkov 
presented  himself  at  the  U.S.-Canadlan  bor- 
der, astenslbly  enroute  back  to  Europe,  and 
was  admitted. 

In  New  York,  he  disappeared  Oirough  the 
good  offices  of  a  refugee  Journalist  named 
George  Denicke,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Russia  after  a  pre-Bolshevlk  revolution,  then 
out  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Vichy  France.  Vol- 
kov had  known  Denicke  by  reputation  m 
Paris,  but  not  personally.  Denicke  was  wise 
to  the  ways  of  refugee  survival.  He  whisked 
Volkov  out  of  uniform  and  mto  hiding.  Then, 
at  leisure,  he  negotiated  the  yoimg  colonel's 
surrender  to  the  FBI,  with  Mas  Eastman  and 
V/illiam  Bullitt  serving  as  intermediaries. 

The  FBI  mterrogated  Volkov,  passed  him 
plong  to  tlie  various  mtelligeuce  agencies  and 
then  as,sured  Denicke  it  would  be  safe  for 
his  protege  to  surface.  It  wasn't.  Immigra- 
tion officials  arrested  Volkov  and  sent  him  to 
Ellis  Lslaud  under  order  of  deportation.  Two 
Russian  ships  eligible  to  receive  him  lay  at 
anchor  hi  the  harbor.  Arthiu-  Garfield  Hays 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  man- 
a^-ed  his  release  JVLst  In  time. 

What  motivated  Volkov's  defection?  A 
number  of  things,  some  Important,  some 
Ulvlal.  Although  a  member  of  the  Komsomol, 
the  young  Communist  league,  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated In  Marxism,  and  from  a  family 
that  had  known  pogroms  hi  czarist  times  and 
welcomed  the  revolution,  young  Volkov  was 
nevertheless  disturbed  by  the  purge  trials 
and  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 

After  the  war,  he  had  seen  Jewish  officers 
excluded  from  a  victory  dmner  and  one  of 
them  Jailed  for  protestmg.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  In  Germany  he  had  been  Impressed 
by  the  easy  relationship  between  American 
otficers  and  men.  "They  smoke  tlie  same 
brand  of  clgarets,"  he  confided  to  a  comrade. 
"Maybe  the  word  'ChesterfleW  means  de- 
mocracy In  the  American  language."  This  ex- 
perience is  wryly  related  hi  biographical  notes 
Volkov  made  after  he  had  learned  a  little 
more  about  his  adopted  country. 

When  I  first  met  Volkov  to  1946,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  a  lost  soul.  He  spoke 
no  English.  He  quickly  discovered  that  his 
tralnhig  as  an  aviation  engineer  and  pilot, 
or  even  his  degrees  from  Moscow  universities, 
hadn't  equipped  him  to  compete  in  his  own 
or  any  related  field  to  this  strange  laud.  But 
perhaps  his  knowledge  of  Soviet  politics, 
about  which  Americans  appeared  to  know 
very  little,  could  be  marketed. 

None  of  his  exploits  up  to  tliLs  potot  in  his 
story  is  what  has  made  Volkov  a  hero  to  me. 
Rather  it  has  been  what  he  did  from  this 
point  on.  Progre.^s  was  uphill  all  the  way 
and  he  climbed  do^cdly  and  cheerfully. 

His  Rtrtiggle  with  the  language  never 
rea.sed.  He  was  getting  on  toward  30  before  he 
started  learning  and  he  could  never  quite 
rid  hmiseir  of  his  Ru.ssian  accent  or.  In  writ- 
ing, his  habit  of  placing  verbs  at  tbe  end  of 
senieaces.  Yet  for  more  than  20  yeai-s  he 
made  important  contributions  to  Newsveek. 
His   pres.-ience   about   turns  in   Sovie*    ai>d 
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Si-'io-Soviet  affairs  was  valuable.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Israel  made  him  some- 
thtog  of  an  expert  on  Mideast  affairs,  tco. 

His  own  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee  inspired  legislation  forgiving  his 
illegal  entry  from  Canada  and  permittmg  him 
t-o  apply  for  U.S.  citizencihip,  which  was  later 
granted  by  a  federal  Judge  in  New  York  over 
ihe  objection  of  the  Imrjiigratiou  Service, 
w'nich,  during  aie  McCarthy  era.  was  wary 
of  any  former  Komsomol  member. 

Tlie  vagarle-j  oi  the  American  political  cli- 
mate never  made  thmgs  any  easier  for 
Volkov.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  left-of- 
c -liter  opinion  was  dommantly  pro-Soviet. 
It,  wao  uncritical  of  ihe  Soviets'  violation  of 
the  Yalta  agreemeots  to  establish  hegemony 
over  Eastern  Europe.  Volkov  oft^en  found 
himself  m  company  where  he  sensed  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  noble  Com- 
munist motherland.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
found  friends  among  liberals  who  shared  his 
skepticism  about  Soviet  nobility. 

During  the  McCarthy  hysteria,  he  was  sus- 
pect on  the  c^posite  pohtlcal  flank.  He  was 
a  Russian,  wasn't  he?  And  how  could  anyone 
be  sure  that  he  wasn't  a  plant?  An  American 
official  told  me  quite  recently  that,  much  as 
he  liked  Leon  personally,  he  could  never  con- 
fide in  a  man  of  Volkov's  background. 

Just  after  going  to  work  for  Newsweek. 
Volkov  married  Galiua  Talva,  a  talented 
painter,  singer  and  dancer,  who  played  tho 
princess  In  the  Broadway  production  of  "Call 
Me  Madam,"  which  starred  Ethel  Merman. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  backstage 
Willie  the  musical  was  playmg  Chicago.  Ga- 
hna  died  six  years  ago,  after  a  long  lllne.?s, 
leaving  Leon  with  their  three  children,  now 
20,  16  and  13.  They  live  In  Bethesda,  where 
Volkov  bought  a  house  shortly  after  his  base 
was  shifted  from  New  York  to  Washington. 

The  household  is  now  presided  over  by  Ga- 
Ima's  sister,  Natasha,  formerly  a  ballerina 
with  the  MetropolitAn  Opera  Company,  and 
her  husband,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel. 

Volkov  set  about  his  own  Americanization 
with  the  zeal  of  a  convert.  His  curiosity  about 
this  countr>-s  ways  was  boundless.  He  read 
its  Uterature  and  shared  its  enthusiasm  for 
sports,  especially  baseball  and  football.  Ho 
played  his  own  games,  tennis,  bridge  and 
chess,  with  totense  determination. 

In  matters  of  toteniational  politics  he  wa? 
an  America-against-the-world  man.  He 
agonized  over  U.S.  military  reverses  In  Viet- 
nam. He  rejoiced  in  American  aid  to  Israel 
I'he  IsraeU  victory  to  the  Six  Day  War  was 
as  much  of  a  triumph  to  him  as  to  Moshe 
Dayan.  Yet  his  feelmg  for  the  Russian  people 
was  as  sentimental  as  his  feeling  about  ita 
government    was    realistic. 

He  was  a  devotee  of  Solzhenltsyn  long  be- 
fore the  di.«;sident  Russian  author  gained 
world  fame.  Yet  there  wasn't  much  room  for 
bitterness  about  the  Soviet  Union  to  his 
nature.  He  had  a  sneaking  admiration  for 
Khrushchev  and  he  stepped  in  to  do  the 
Interpreting  for  Brezhnev  and  Nixon  alter  a 
White  House  dinner  when  the  official  inter- 
preter somehow  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  At 
Times,  when  U.S. -Soviet  relations  were  good, 
he  even  found  it  possible  to  make  social 
friends  of  a  few  Soviet  Embassy  officials. 

At  his  own  parties  or  anybody  else's  he 
liked  to  sing.  He  could  bellow  the  lyrics  from 
"Oklahoma"  before  he  could  carry  on  an 
understandable  conversation  about  the 
weather.  He  was  unfailingly  courteous  and 
outgoing.  He  seldom  betrayed  his  downca.'St 
moods,  though  he  ofte".  sutfered  them  agoniz- 
ingly. 

What  was  hardest  for  Volkov,  langTia£0 
apart,  was  his  struggle  to  cope  with  the 
rie'-hanics  of  life  to  a  free  society.  To  one 
who  had  succeeded  iii  a  dictatorship,  where 
all  one's  major  deci.-ions  were  made  by  some- 
body else.  It  was  not  ea'^y  to  become  one's 
own  master — deciding  where  and  how  to  live, 
how  to  bring  up  children,  how  to  apportion 
one's  time  and  resources.  He  once  wrote  an 
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articte  about  Uito  called  "Fteedom  Fright«us 
•Mb. 

Aj  lacturt  toon  took  him  to  dum  be  h»A 
nevtt  known  tefoiv,  b«  DMrwOad  at  tb*  tn- 
'tnulty.  peraervcranoe  and  ootirage  of  fnends 
and  aomiatnf  noaa  he  made.  He  made  friends 
lasiij  and  cherlabod  ttkem. 

Voikov  dJMI  Ut*  Uat  month  of  a  heart  at- 
tack at  SuboztMui  Bospital  In  BeUiMda.  Ho 
voiUd  have  been  astonished  to  know  that 
H;i>i>ody  considered  him  heroic. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RELAXING  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  PAY-TV 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  fsneisri.yA»HA 
IN  THE  H006E  Oi'  HEPKBSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Februam  13.  1974 

Mr.  YATEION.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
cable  tderlslon  has  a  long  history  of  ex- 
cellent serrtee  to  the  pubMc  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  In  particular  In  the  district 
which  1  am  privileged  to  serve  In  this 
body.  I  took  occasion  recently  to  testify 
b^oc«  the  Federal  CommunicatioDs 
CoBuatefon  in  siftiport  of  reiaxatlon  of 
restrtcttons  on  pay-tetocoBting.  I  pointed 
oirt  that  caWe  tdertaion  began  In  Penn- 
sytraala— 23  years  ago — and  that  tbe 
experience  In  nay  State  provides  elo- 
quent evidence  that  any  service  that 
provkles  an  addlUonal  option  for  enter- 
tainment or  education  of  the  people  In 
my  dlatrtct  or  in  the  entire  country 
shoold  be  viewed  as  desirable. 

i^ny  action  to  foreclose  those  options 
and  limit  the  availability  of  additional 
services  to  the  people  should  be  viewed 
as  undesirable  and  condemned  as  back- 
ward thinking. 

It  to,  therefore,  my  conviction  that 
anything  which  throws  further  Ught  on 
the  potential  of  this  valuable  medlimi  of 
education  and  entertainment  should  be 
made  avaCaUe  as  broadly  as  possible. 
Acoordin«ly.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attentiaa  of  this  body  ezceipta  from  tiie 
very  enUgfatened  aztd  remding  remaifci 
of  Cari  J.  Bradshaw,  group  vice  presi- 
dent. CATV/Securlty,  of  Oak  Industries 
Inc..  of  Crystal  Lake,  Hi.,  at  a  recent 
forum  on  Pay  TV.  Mr.  Bradshaw's  ttrm 
Is  a  leading  producer  of  electronic  equlp- 
moit  for  the  Industry.  Here  Is  part  of 
what  he  said: 

P&T  taioTWan  has  the  potential  of  be- 
oomlaj  a  new  ladostoy  wtth  great  economic 
and  social  ramifications — cKie  which.  If  al- 
lowed to  develap  oa  the  basis  of  clas^  sup- 
ply IB  teapooae  to  demand,  offers  the  Amer- 
icam  pablle  the  only  risible  escape  from  the 
liFMNiit  pattern  of  sameneM  and  non-chotoe 
in  TlBwlng — an  oasis  m  the  vast  wasteland. 
Thus,  opposaion  of  vested  Interests  advanc- 
ing spurlouB  ooQtentkns  regaidlng  some  sup- 
poiied  public  benefit  In  retarding  prcKreas. 
uusl  Dot  be  allowed  to  prevaU. 

It  U  oertaioly  time  that  we— and  not  only 
we  but  the  pabllc  as  weU — understand  what 
this  new  lodustrr  Is  going  to  offer,  and  what 
v.-ai  be  lo6t  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  the 
public  If  it  Is  allowed  to  be  drowned  la  the 
Ude  of  self-righteoua  and  self-serving  c^posl- 
Uoa  which  now  surrounds  It — 

Pacbaps  what  I  have  been  saying,  in  es- 
sence, is  that  If  we  approach  this  enormous 
potential  one  sound  step  at  a  time,  while 
always  being  wflling  to  make  a  prudent  com- 
proosise  of  short  term  gain  and  long  term 
potenlHal,  we  shaU  Indeed  see  the  realization 
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of  a  new,  widely  accepted  form  of  entertain- 
ment communications.  We  wUl  be  privileged 
In  our  lives  to  see  again  taie  time  the  whole 
American  public,  rather  than  merely  thoee 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  24,  return  to  the 
viewing  of  new  motion  pictures  as  a  staple 
In  family  entertainment.  I  believe  that  we 
will  see  a  resurgence  of  the  film  lndu.strj-. 
based  on  the  revenups  engendered  by  pay 
c«blevi=:lon,  that  will  piDvide  the  where- 
withal for  a  renaiFsance  of  fine  film  making 
and  a  diversity  of  film  niaicln!^  that  some  peo- 
ple believe  has  been  loet  forever.  We  will  see 
tlie  mean.s  to  provide  greatly  e.xpanded  -sports 
coverage.  And,  Just  as  Important  as  thej^e 
to  a  nctlon  interested  In  Mj»  culture,  we  wUl 
.=ee  the  means  to  provide  a  diversity  of  tele- 
vision fare,  for  the  first  time  financially  able 
to  cater  to  Intellectual  minority  Interests, 
which  could  portend  an  economic  renaissance 
of  the  fine  arts  In  this  country,  as  v,-eU  as 
the  first  Instance  In  history  of  continuous 
and  ample  fine  arts  and  educational  pro- 
trrammlng  on  television. 

And  all  of  tiiis.  simply  because  people  will 
be  allo«-ed  to  express  a  cltolce  In  what  they 
.see,  by  £v«ertlng  their  buyms  power. 


ANNUAL    LITHUANIAN    FREEDOM 
OBSERVANCB  DAY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   LSOIAHA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHliSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Febmarg  13.  1374 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Lake 
County,  Ind.,  will  hold  their  annual  cele- 
bration and  ceremony  commemorating 
Lithuanian  independence. 

The  people  of  Lithuania,  over  the  cen- 
tuiies,  iiave  enjoyed  long  periods  of  self- 
government  and  freedom.  In  the  year 
AJD.  12 15,  Lithuania  established  its  na- 
tional and  international  Identity  as  an 
integral  nation  whose  Wstory  has  been 
world  recognized  for  seven  centuries. 

The  naUonalistic  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, by  reason  of  their  adherence  to  rep- 
resentative government  and  religious 
devotion,  stamps  Lithuanians  with  world 
respect  and  honor.  Although  much  of 
their  history  has  been  dominated  by 
powerful,  militaristic  neighbors,  never- 
theless, the  Lithuanian  people  have 
maintained  their  language  and  culture 
and  their  everlasting  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Ltihuania.  after  the  First  World  War, 
established  Its  Independence  and  en- 
joyed Uberty  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  experience  of  Lithuania  Is 
a  lesson  to  all  other  nations  as  a  demon- 
stration of  its  desire  for  freedom  and 
self-government. 

Until  all  nations  similar  to  Lithimnia. 
now  being  dominated  by  communistic 
tyranny,  can  enjoy  real  peace  and  free- 
dom, the  world  will  always  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  global 
peace.  And  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
Uthuanian  people,  along  with  all  Ameri- 
cans who  clierish  freedom,  that  we  co- 
operate in  demanding  an  end  to  tyranny. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Govenunent  that  it  will  continue 
to  exert  Its  firm  and  unwaveiing  posi- 
tion of  mmrecognltlon  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  Lithuania.  Ty- 
rants in  world  history  have  not  perma- 
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iiently  enslaved  nations.  And  I  predict 
the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  Lith- 
uania will  again  take  its  position  in  the 
world,  with  freedom,  independence,  and 

self-government. 


FIRST  STEPS  TO  LITHUANIA'S 
FREEDOMS 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   OONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  I  will  be  joining  many  of  toy 
consUtuents  in  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating the  56th  anniversary  of  freedom 
for  lithuania.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  Connecticut  and  tell  these  individuals 
that  after  years  of  subjugation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  lias  finally  been 
granted  "privileges"  which  we  consider  to 
be  rights,  including  the  freedom  to  pur- 
siw  artistic  endeavors,  disseminate  liter- 
ature, and  organize  into  community 
groups  such  as  our  study  clubs,  YMCA's, 
and  senior  clttaen  groups,  not  to  mention, 
of  course,  church  organizations.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  will  not  be  able  to  make  such 
a  grandiose  pronouncement.  Instead,  I 
will  have  to  report  to  these  peofde,  many 
of  whom  have  relatives  living  in  Lithu- 
ania, that  not  much  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  achievement  of  true  inde- 
pendence. But  I  will  tell  them  that  some 
of  us  hero  in  Congress  are  "chipping 
away"  at  the  strong  wall  of  protection 
built  around  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Honorable 
RoBEBT  P.  HAmuHAN  of  IQinols,  several 
of  us  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  422  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  inform  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  the  Secretary  <rf  State  inform 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  our  concern  with  the 
ImprLsonment  of  Slmas  Kudirka. 

As  you  may  remember,  Simas  is  the 
young  Lithuanian  seaman  who  attempted 
to  seek  asylum  In  our  country  while  his 
ship  was  moored  near  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
\-essel  In  our  territorial  waters.  After  be- 
ing forcibly  seized  from  the  Coast  Guaid 
vessel,  he  was  Imprisoned  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  time  the  event  made  front 
page  newspaper  coverage,  and  Americans 
were  aghast  at  the  flagrant  violation  of 
human  rights.  However,  diplomacy  dic- 
tated that  we  accept  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  that  country  has  gone 
so  far  8is  to  ban  any  news  regarding 
Simas'  welfare.  For  the  peace  of  mind 
of  ills  own  family,  and  those  of  us  here 
In  America,  we  urge  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
it  cannot  authorijre  the  release  of  Slmas, 
at  least  release  Information  regarding  his 
welfare. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  be  suggesthig 
to  my  constituents  that  they  encourage 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  Lithuania 
to  keep  their  hopes  high,  as  best  they  can 
under  the  circumstances,  and  to  continue 
"ohfiiplng  away"  from  their  side  to  erode 
the  barrier  constructed  by  the  Soviet 
'Jnion.  Other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tile-;,  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  have 
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gained  a  modicum  of  freedom  and  indl- 
vidueJ  rights.  The  process  is  slow  and 
discouraging  and  often  frightening,  as 
can  be  attested  to  by  Czechoslovaklans, 
but  It  is  the  best  method  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Lithuanians  will  con- 
tinue to  practice  their  own  culture,  en- 
courage their  youngsters  hi  music  and 
literature,  and  to  give  each  other  the  ."^up- 
port  needed  in  an  oppressive  envL"on- 
ment.  Tlirough  incremental  gains,  often 
seemingly  trite  or  unimportant,  Lith- 
uania can  approach  the  standard  of  free- 
dom it  once  knew  and  now  strives  to 
attain  on  a  permanent  basis. 


MOAKLEY  BLAMES   NIXON  FOR 
BREAD  SHORTAGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  has  again  placed  the  blame 
for  the  nearly  irreparable  economic  dis- 
locations we  face  today  where  it  be- 
longs— at  the  door  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  energy  shortage  is  fast  becoming 
an  incredible  disaster.  Mr.  Moakley. 
however,  has  pointed  out  another  short- 
age which  is  just  as  real  and  just  as  seri- 
ous to  every  consmner  in  this  Nation — 
the  bread  shortage.  If,  as  Mr.  Moakley 
points  out,  the  administration  had  been 
more  judicious  in  negotiating  the  Soviet 
grain  deal,  if  It  had  more  seriously  con- 
sidered the  Interests  of  American  con- 
sumers, if  they  had  considered  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  average  men  and  women  of 
this  country  as  much  as  it  weighed  the 
foreign  poUcy  Implications  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  large  grain  companies,  we 
would  not  today  be  hearing  about  the 
danger  of  paying  at  least  one  dollar  for 
a  loaf  of  bread. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  February  3  explainhag  Mr. 
Moakley's  views  In  more  detail.  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  tlie  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  text  follows: 
Moakley  Blames  Nixon  For  Bread  Shortage 
(By  Paul  P.  Kneeland) 

For  the  second  time  within  a  month,  US 
R«p.  John  J.  Moakley  (D-Mass)  has  said 
the  Nixon  Administration  owes  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  apology  for  shortages. 

"Several  weeks  ago,"  Moakley  said,  "I  held 
that  *>-^  Administration  was  responsible  for 
oil  import  quotas  which  drained  America  dry 
of  petroleiun  products. 

"Today  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Nlson-approved  deal  to  sell  wheat 
to  Russia  is  responsible  for  sending  bread 
prices  In  America  skyrocketing,"  he  said. 

Moakley  yesterday  addressed  a  meeting  of 
nearly  50  housewives  from  Jamaica  Plaii», 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  who  were  glum' 
about  the  prospects  and  bread  costing  $1  a 
loaf  later  this  year. 

"We  Just  hope  that  our  protest  will  spread 
across  the  country — we're  enraged  by  his 
'crlsis-a-day>  Administration,"  said  Hallie 
■Whitlow,  treasurer  of  the  Model  Neighbor- 
hood Board  in  Roxbury,  where  the  meeting 
was  held. 
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"What  I  would  like  to  know,"  she  added, 
"Is  what  you're  going  to  do  about  It." 

The  congressman  promised  to  call  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Caucus  next  week. 

■•From  that  potat,  I  propose  to  bring  your 
appeal  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Couucil,"  Moak- 
ley said. 

"I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help 
V:eep  down  the  price  of  bread  which,  as  so 
many  of  you  housewives  have  so  aptly  de- 
scribed it.  lb  the  staff  of  life." 

Bertram  Walker,  coordinator  of  the  neigh- 
borhood board,  pointed  out  that  a  loaf  of 
bread  costs  twice  as  much  today  as  it  did  10 
ago. 

"We  are  convinced  that  prices  will  rise 
sharply  In  the  coming  months  tuiless  there  is 
a  public  outcry  for  congressional  action.  Are 
we  correct  in  taking  this  stand?"  he  asked 
Moakley. 

Replied  the  congressman:  "That's  your  an- 
swer— you  have  it;  keep  putting  pressure  on 
your  senators  and  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. Bombard  them  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams; make  telephone  calls,  visit  them  in 
their  home-state  offices. 

"The  Congress  needs  that  external  stimuli, 
we  truly  want  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Now,  If  ever,  is  the  time  for  you  to  speak 
up,"   Moakley   said. 

In  1963  the  average  price  of  a  one-pound 
loaf  of  white  bread  was  21.6  cents,  according 
to  statistics  from  the  XJB.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1972  the  average  price  was 
about  25  cents. 

The  same  loaf  of  bread  costs  between  35 
and  40  cents  today  In  Boston. 

Area  bakers  blame  the  rapid  price  rise  on 
the  shrinking  wheat  crops  and  the  Russian 
wheat  deal,  but  also  on  the  Increasing  costs 
of  all  the  ingredients  used  to  make  bakery 
b'oods. 

Tlae  price  of  wheat  rose  to  a  record  $4  a 
bxishel  Iftte  last  summer — from  the  July  1972 
price  of  $1.55 — risUig  steadily.  Wheat  now 
sells  for  $5.69  a  bushel. 


INDIANA  THIRD  DISTRICT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  "JOBS,  BUSINESS,  AND 
ENERGY" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  nmuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  Febi-uary  11,  1974, 1  convened  a 
conference  on  "Jobs,  Business,  and  En- 
ergy" at  the  Center  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  conference  was  well  attended  by 
nearly  190  leaders  of  labor,  industry  and 
government  In  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  and  I  believe  proved 
to  be  a  very  worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiUd  like  to  include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  my  remarks  at 
tlie  conference,  outlining  its  purpose  and 
paying  tribute  to  all  of  those  whose  parti- 
cipation contiibuted  so  much  to  the 
meeting's  success. 

Remarks  of  Conubessman  John  Br.\ue.mas 
X  am  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  you  here 
today  to  dl.scuss  the  Impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  our  area  oi  what  we  have  come 
to  call  "the  energy  cnmch",  and  hi  par- 
ticular, the  effect  of  shortages  of  energy 
on  employment  and  business  in  tlie  three 
counties  of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

At  tlie  out'set,  I  want  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome   to  our  dlstlngulahed  participants 
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in  the  conference  and  also  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  all  the  persons  and 
organii^aiions  who  worked  with  my  oflice 
to  make  this  conference  possible, 

I  want  to  express  special  thanks  to  Decii 
Thomiis  Bergin  of  the  Center  for  Continmug 
Education,  and  to  hia  very  able  aide,  Monica 
JelTers.  for  their  generous  and  expert  assi-st- 
ance  in  making  arrdugemenM  for  the  con- 
ference. 

And  I  want  to  e.xtcnd  my  appreciation,  too, 
to  the  many  chanibeis  of  commerce,  labor 
organlxatious,  and  individuals  whose  co- 
oponsorshlp  and  advice  was  essential  to 
bringing  this  meet)iig  about. 

And  anally,  before  going  further,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recall  the  excep- 
tional diligence  and  Imagination  which  were 
brought  to  Indiana's  energy  conserva,io:i 
program  by  tlie  late  Robert  Morris  of  our 
State  Department  of  Commerce.  Bob  Moitu? 
came  to  be  well  known  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Indiana  for  Itis  forthi-jght  and  vigoror-; 
efforts  to  In.ioie  that  the  energy  needs  o.' 
the  people  of  our  state  were  fairly  consid- 
ered. I  know  we  all  here  were  saddened  by 
his  tragic  death  a  few  weeks  ago. 

We  are  all  here  because  we  recognize  that 
energy  shortages,  present  and  potential,  pose 
unprecedented  challenges  to  the  ecououo" 
and  well-being  of  our  country  and  our  are<». 

Gasoline  and  fuel  oU  shortages,  uncer- 
tainty over  fviture  supplies,  and  the  prof?peo. 
of  still  wor^e  shortages  and  more  uncer- 
tainty have  already  begun  to  operate  to  the 
severe  detriment  of  both  employment  and 
commerce  in  the  Tliird  Di.strtct. 

Unemployment  in  Elkhart  County  alone — 
as  measured  by  unemployment  compensation 
claims — has  ri^en  from  1.9  Ci  to  8.4 '"o  In  the 
short  period  of  juit  two  months,  and  what 
was  recently  a  center  of  one  of  the  nation  i 
mo.=;c  quickly  expanding  industries — recrea- 
tional vehicle  manufacturing — has  now  be- 
come regularly  featured  on  national  tele- 
vision news  shows  and  in  the  press  as  an 
example  of  a  place  where  the  energy  crunclj 
is  having  its  most  severe  effects. 

For  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
In  the  RV  plants.  President  Nixon's  State  of 
the  Union  assertion  that  ••there  will  be  n.? 
recession"  must  have  sounded  like  a  messat;^ 
from  another  planet. 

In  St.  Joseph  and  LaPorte  Counties,  the 
Immediate  results  of  the  shortages  have  nor 
been  as  dramatic,  but  it  is  clear  from  botli 
the  economic  indicators  and  the  hundreds  of 
letters  and  phone  calls  I  receive  every  week 
that  in  these  counties,  too,  the  effects  of 
energy  shortages  are  rapidly  passing  the  poiir. 
of  mere  hiconveuieuce  and  beginning  to  pose 
genume  threats  to  the  economic  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  our  people. 

I  can  tell  you  as  your  Congressman  that 
rarely  in  my  over  fifteen  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  I  wit- 
nessed as  frustrating  and  forebodmg  a  situa- 
tion as  we  now  confront  with  respect  to 
energy. 

The  advent  of  the  energj-  crunch  has  noc 
only  been  accompanied  by  a  continuing; 
steady  rise  in  consumer  prices  and  the  cosi 
of  living  generally,  but  it  has  also  been  at- 
tended by  an  unprecedented  degree  of  am- 
biguity and  uncertainty. 

Indeed,  we  may  face  not  only  an  energy 
cjlsis,  but  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  our  im>:  j- 
tutlous. 

For  If  there  is  any  question  about  energy 
I  have  been  asked  most  often  during  the  past 
few  months,  it  is  not  whether  there  will  be 
enough  fuel  oil  to  heat  our  homes,  or  whether 
there  will  be  gasoline  railonmg,  or  if  I  thmk 
we  should  take  seriously  President  Nixon's 
declaration  that  1974  will  be  the  year  Amer- 
ica will  "break  the  back"  of  the  energy  crisis. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  often  asked 
qxiestlou  is:  "Is  there  really  an  energy  crisis, 
or  Is  this  Just  another  fast  shuiBe  orchestra- 
ted by  the  oil  mteres'cs  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther their  ballooning  profits?" 
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Aatf  I  ckn  tell  ytm  trova  personal  knowledge 
that  tMa  Ib  alao  tlM  question  my  ocdleagiiea 
in  CoQgreaa  from  oth«r  parts  at  U\«  nation 
<wre  now  mo«t  fNqtwatly  enoounterlng. 

And  I  think  I  viraltf  be  lees  tban  candid  if 
I  did  not  t«B  ymi  ttiat  In  mj  view  It  Is  not 
o'.ily  eoafldenee  In  goremment  that  has  been 
■veakened,  bnt  also  confidence  In  the  Amer- 
ican sfstem  or  free  enterprlbe. 

Jr'or  example,  by  their  uawilUiigneas  regu- 
larly to  dlscloeB  toTentorles  and  reserves  of 
crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
the  oU  companies  hare  In  my  Judgment  dem- 
onstrated a  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  And  the  oil  companies  have 
not  exactly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
■p^deral  govemntent  over  the  years.  Yet  public 
I)ollctes  that  hare  greatly  advantaged  the 
American  petroleum  Industry  have  not.  to 
nndsrstate  the  case,  been  matched  by  a  ron- 
cooilt&nt  sense  of  responsibility  by  the  in- 
doMnr  to  tbe  public  interest. 

Ttiat  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  national  energy 
Infonnattaa  cystem  to  be  administered 
through  a  new  Brirean  of  Energy  Informatlcin 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  new  Btireau  would  have  authority  to 
require  oil  companies  and  otl^er  energy  pro- 
ducers regularly  to  report  Information  on 
their  Imports,  reserves  and  existing  tnven- 
tortes  in  order  that  Ixsth  government  and 
the  people  may  have  the  facts  necessary  to 
formulate  a  workable  energy  policy  for  both 
the  long  and  short  term. 

For  If  government  Is  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  it  must  have  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  policy,  and  If  the  peo- 
ple are  to  have  faith  In  their  government  It 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  government 
eqtilp  Itself  to  carry  out  its  respocBiblllty. 

But  there  are  many  other  vital  questions 
we  need  to  address  if  we  are  to  cope  success- 
tuilj  with  the  challenge  of  energy  shortages 
to  our  economy. 

What  Is  likely  to  be  the  ertent  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  ofl  shortages  in  addition  to  those 
v.B  have  already  experienced? 

What  policies  win  oxir  Pederal,  State  and 
local  governments  follow  In  allocating  scarce 
fuel  reeonrces? 

How  win  future  energy  shortages  atTect 
Jobs,  business  and  Indtitry  In  northern 
IndtenaT 

What  khid  of  help  can  we  expect  from  all 
levels  oC  goverument  In  meeting  problems  of 
tmempluy  meut,  transportation  and  even  re- 
eesslon  that  might  result  from  ensrey 
*ort«ge8? 

What — working  together — can  we  do  to  re- 
dwoe  the  adverse  economic  and  social  effects 
of  the  energy  crunch  on  the  Jobs,  bmUieaaeB 
and  families  of  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict axad  of  the  nation  generally? 

"nteee  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
people  are  now  asking,  and  to  help  provide 
■o*Be  o<  those  answers  Is  the  prtortpai  pur- 
I>ose  of  this  conference. 

L«t  me  here  take  a  moment  to  remind  you 
that  It  was  Just  over  ten  years  ago  that  the 
Studelmker  automotive  plant  was  shut  down 
ta  South  Bend,  Indiana,  thro«-tng  out  of 
WW*  oremlght  thousands  of  men  and 
women  In  this  community. 

TTiiit  was  a  cr\iel  blow,  economic  and 
psychological,  ana  we  recovered  from  it. 

But  for  an  the  troubles  thnt  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown  brought  us,  there  was  one 
ber^eflt.  The  shutdown  give  rise,  under  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  circumstances,  to  patterns 
of  cooperation  on  the  parts  of  business,  labor 
and  government  at  every  level— Federal!  state 
tvT»d  local— patterns  of  cooperation  that  are 
r-ith  us  stm  and  that  have  helped  make  this 
ccrracunity  as  strong  as  It  is. 

And  I  would  suggest  to  you,  a  decade  later, 
thnt  if  n  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Jn'pact  of  energy  shortages  in  the  future,  we 
."^houM  not  forget  thoee  lessons  of  the  past. 
We  are  stm  going  to  have  to  »-ork  together. 
A.id  tbe  kinds  of  persons  and  organtjAttoos 
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that  have  helped  mr^ke  possible  this  con- 
lerer.ce  and  are  taking  part  iu  it  today  repre- 
sent. In  my  vUi-jr,  sclid  e\idence  that  we  can 
do  so. 

We  are  fortunate  to  hare  with  us  today 
there  senior  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, each  of  abom  h;is  a  special  responsi- 
bility in  his  dcpartp.'.eiit  for  the  kinds  of 
issues  central  to  this  meeting  on  "Jobs,  Busi- 
ne.~«  and  EnerKy." 

I  want  here  to  express  ihy  keen  apprecia- 
tion and  that  of  all  of  us  to  Ar'.hur  Hughes 
of  the  Federal  Ener^'y  OBBce.  Quentin 
Looney  of  the  U.S.  DepartiHf  at  of  Cammerce 
and  Lawreiice  Kovitch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  am  also  plea.-*d  to  ■welcome  to  our  discus- 
sion two  distinguished  members  of  Governor 
Bowen's  administration.  John  Ooppes  of  tlie 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Division,  and 
William  J.  Watt,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Governor. 

Also  on  our  panel  are  Mary  Brlggs.  Presi- 
dent ot  the  ESkhart  County  Centra!  Labor 
tX)uncll,  AFL-CIO,  Jack  E.  Ellis,  District 
M;inager  of  the  Indiana  BeB  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  Immediate  Past  President  of  the 
South  Bend-Mlshawaka  Area  Chaniber  of 
Commerce,  Elroy  KeUsenberg.  Director  of  the 
South  Bend  Area  Manpower  ArtFlaory  Board, 
and  William  Oso.^,  A.<w-lst«nt  Director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers"  Beglon.  HI. 

What  we  do  here  today  will  not,  of  course, 
ptit  an  end  to  all  our  ptoWeins  of  energry 
supply. 

1974  will  not  be  an  easy  year,  nor,  I  fear, 
will  the  rest  of  the  decaCe,  at  least  with 
respect  to  energy. 

But  If,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  \isied  to  say, 
we  can  establish  "where  vre  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,"  we  can  also,  hopefully,  and 
to  finish  the  quotation,  "better  judge  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

That  Is  why  I  have  fa\ited  you  here 
today. 


SENATE  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 
BILL,  IS  HALF-BAKED 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSI.H 

IS  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATIVES 
WedncMday.  Februeam  13,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
.subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mitbee  announced  that  it  was  going  to 
report  a  new  campaign  relorm  bill  which 
among  other  things  -vrould  provide 
$90,000  In  Federal  money  to  each  candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
general  elections.  That  Is  too  much 
money.  There  Is  absolutely  no  way  that 
the  people  in  my  district  would  accept 
the  spending  of  $90,000  In  a  congression- 
al race.  It  Is  more  tJian  has  ever  been 
spent  in  a  genersd  election  In  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Nationally,  only  a  handful  of  the  831 
candidates  for  the  Hoase  In  the  last  gen- 
eral election  spent  that  much.  The  vast 
majority  spent  half  that  amount  in  the 
geiicral  and  primary  elections  combined. 
We  need  to  clean  up  the  way  we  are 
flnarclng  campalsns  but  not  by  la\ishln? 
candidates  with  huge  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

By  felling  everj'  guj'  wUo  gets  his  name 
ou  a  general  election  buHot  $90,000  to 
run  ids  campRi<tn,  we  will  not  only 
eliminate  big  oontilbutois.  we  will  also 
be  greatli"  reducing  the  candidate's  need 
to  rely  on  grassroots  local  paity  orga- 
nizations. We  would  be  encouraging  the 
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slick  media  approach  to  campai^^ning 
and  I  suspect  tiiat  some  candidates 
might  try  to  run  for  office  entirely  from 
inside  of  a  TV  studio. 

The  potential  for  gross  abuse  of  public 
ftnaucing  by  mu-espoosible  candidates  i.s 
also  greatly  enlai  ged  by  a  proposal  which 
makes  such  manunoth  siuns  available  to 
any  nominee  for  tlie  House  regardless  of 
his  base  of  support. 

Wc  would  be  setting  up  a  system  whicli 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  would 
Rive  a  congressional  nomination  a  great 
deal  of  t  alue  for  purpose  s  other  than 
winning  a  House  seat.  TJie  opportimiti* 
to  decide  how  to  spend  $90,000  for  "cam- 
pjiign  purposes"  could  become  the  big- 
gest patronage  plum  in  American  polit- 
ical history. 

I  do  not  make  these  criticisms  as  one 
who  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  a  stronpr 
campaign  reform  bill  or  even  one  that 
contains  public  financing.  In  fact,  I  am 
the  author  of  H.R.  11244,  which  contains 
nianj'  elements  of  the  Senate  bill  as  well 
as  a  system  of  partial  public  financing.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  take  the  big  money 
out  of  campaigns  and  avoid  the  abuses 
of  1972  v.lthout  radically  altering  our 
traditional  dependence  on  grassroot; 
political  organizations  or  making  the  Job 
of  candidate  more  rermrdlng  than  the 
job  of  Congressman. 

The  Senate  bill  does  a  lousy  job  on 
that  score— at  least  as  it  relates  to  Hou^^e 
races. 


LITHDANL\N  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLUSTER 

or   NEUULSKA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  RBPRKBENTATIVRS 

Wednesday.  Februarji  13,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  join  with  Lithuanian  Americans 
and  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
in  commemorating  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Litiiuania.  February  16  also  marks  the 
723d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Litliuanian  State.  Yet,  the  only  country 
in  whk:h  Lithuanians  will  be  uzuible  to 
commemorate  this  historical  event  will 
be  in  Lithuania  itself,  because  of  the 
continuing  subjugation  and  oppression 
by  tile  Soviet  Union. 

For  22  years,  from  February  16,  1918, 
until  June  15,  1940,  the  nation  grew  and 
pro.spered  before  its  was  overrun  and  en- 
gulfed by  the  Communitit  nnpire  during 
World  War  XL  The  United  States,  true 
to  its  own  basic  princlpJfcs,  has  steadf airi- 
ly maintained  a  policy  of  nonrecognltlon 
of  the  forceful  Incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  Btates  of  Lat- 
via and  Estonia,  into  the  Soviet  emph-e. 
Lithuanians  are  still  rlskkis  their  lives 
in  defiance  of  the  Communist  regime  and 
their  coui-age  and  determination  senes 
to  remind  us  there  has  been  no  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  Soviet  role  among 
Lithuanians. 

I  share  the  contiiuied  sorrow  brought 
on  by  Rus&iau  occupation,  and  all  Amer- 
icans can  appreciate  the  never-ending 
struggle  by  Lithuanians  to  brealc  away 
from  Soviet  control.  The  revolts  and  the 
tyranny  go  on.  We  applaud  the  efforts 
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of  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  i;i  tlio 
United  States  who  have  kept  alive  the 
cause  of  liberty  since  1940  for  their  coun- 
trymen at  home. 

EveiT  human  being  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  self-government.  The  lessons 
Lithuania  and  her  people  have  heroically 
given  the  world  should  not  be  forgotten. 
We  honor  Lithuanians  evei-j'where  on 
their  day  of  Independence  and  hope  the 
injustices  suffered  by  those  in  the  home- 
land will  be  recognized  and  something 
done  to  correct  the  intolerable  situation. 
I  hope  those  In  the  homeland  soon  will 
have  reason  to  celebrate  renev/ed  inde- 
pendence. 


COMMISSIONER  JAMES  R.  DUMPSON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  debate  going  on  over  the  failures  of 
the  present  welfare  system,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  James  R.  Dumpsou, 
dean  of  the  Fordham  University  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Social  Service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Human  Resources  Administrator 
of  New  York  City. 

"Hiroughout  his  career,  Jim  Dumpson 
has  conunitted  himself  to  improving  the 
quality  of  social  services  and  tlie  de- 
livery of  these  services  to  the  public. 
Both  in  and  out  of  government,  Jim 
Dumpson  has  stood  for  the  concept  that 
things  can  be  better.  His  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  coupled  with  his 
experience  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfai-e  and  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner, guarantee  that  he  will  continue 
Ids  fight  to  overhaul  the  welfaie  system 
and  make  it  work.  He  will  also  be  giving 
liigh  priority  to  the  development  of  job 
opportunities— an  especially  critical 
task  hi  view  of  the  exodus  of  many  busi- 
nesses from  New  York  City. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  Commissioner 
Dumpson. 

The  article  follows: 
Man  in  thk  News:  James  R.  Dumpson:  Top 
Man  at  Welt  are 
(By  Stephen  Oayle) 
On  Monday  morning,  the  man  who  was 
the  second  black  commissioner  In  the  history 
of  the  city  wUl  once  more  head  downtown, 
this  time  to  a  world  where  color  has  ceased 
to  be  spot  news;  and  In  his  characteristically 
Eoftspoken  style,  he  will  begin  to  take  apart 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  edifices  created 
during    the   Lindsay    era— the    Human    Re- 
tources  Admintstrfttlon. 

"I  don't  like  the  word  "dismantle,' "  James 
Russell  Dumpson,  Mayor  Beame's  new  HRA 
oommUsloner,  said  this  week  in  his  office  on 
the  Manhattan  campus  of  Fordham  Unlver- 
.■^ity.  where  he  has  been  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service. 

"I'd  rather  say  reorganize  or  realign.  Dis- 
mantle could  mean  Uiat  the  plece«  are  goinp 
t-o  be  done  away  with— and  I'm  not  sure  of 
that  at  this  point."  (The  HRA  wUl  pay  •43,256 
a  year,  and  even  after  the  present  agency  U 
no  more.  Dumpson  is  expected  to  retain  the 
we^are  Commiefilonershlp.) 

There  Is  one  thing  Dumpson  can  be  sure 
CI.  though:  the  trip  from  his  Fifth  Av.  coop- 
criUve  apartment  on  the  fringe  of  Harlem 
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to  the  HR\  office  at  250  Cav.rch  St.  v.'on't  be 
Just  another  subway  ride  to  the  latest  In  a 
long  chain  of  Increasingly  better  Jobs.  It  will 
be  the  most  challenging  m  a  40-year  career 
spent  trying  to  help  poor  people  enter  tlie 
maiuElream  of  American  life.  And  it  will  also 
add  another  to  the  prowlng  tally  of  Beame 
appointments  from  the  ranks  of  Wagner  Ad- 
ministration officials. 

"'I  prefer  to  think  of  myself  as  the  head, 
or  sculptor  if  you  will,  of  a  real  social  service 
delivery  system,"  Dumpson  said.  "The  Mayor 
indicated  during  his  campaign  that  he  wi\s 
coint;  to  take  the  superagencies  epart — and 
Im  in  agreement  with  him.  The  admlnistra- 
nvc  spread  is  too  enormous  for  one  Indi- 
vidual. 

••The  s^iperageiicy  concept  is  very  sound, 
hut  not  for  New  York,  It  breeds  an  adminis- 
trative distance  between  the  commissioner 
and  the  chief  executive  of  the  city,  and  if  I'm 
running  a  program  I  want  to  know  what  the 
Mnyor  thinks.  And  I  don't  want  to  know  it 
Uiroueh  an  admmistrator." 

James  Dumpyeon  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  In  1959,  when 
Mayor  Wagner  named  him  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner (the  sal.ary  then  was  $22,500),  he  be- 
came the  first  black  man  in  the  country  to 
head  a  major  social  agency  and  the  second 
iu  New  York  to  head  a  city  depaitment.  (The 
first,  was  Water  Supply  (Commissioner  Ford.) 
■  At  tmies,  It  was  a  very  lonely  buslues.s,"  the 
quietly  elegant  Dumpson  recaUs,  pursuig  his 
lips. 

The  importance  of  "supportive  environ- 
nieui "  is  something  well  understood  by  the 
new  commissioner.  One  of  five  children,  he 
was  bom  April  5,  1909,  in  a  PhUadelphla 
Shetto  so  riddled  by  poverty  it  was  called 
Heirs  Half-Acre.  When  he  was  12,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  West  Phlladephla,  "where  we 
were  not  overcrowded  and  there  was  true 
ueighbcillness. 

"We  were  poor,"  he  said,  "but  u-e  were 
part  of  a  closely  knit  community  where  all 
the  parents  cared  about  everybody's  chil- 
dren. We  were  nestled  In,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  sharing  the  goodies,  no  matter  ho-A- 
limited  they  were." 

Perhaps  this  is  when  Dumpson's  lifelong 
drive  to  help  others,  and  especiaUy  children, 
was  born. 

I  had  an  advantage,"  Dumpson  con- 
tinued, "that  hundreds  of  other  black  kids 
in  my  neighborhood  didn't  have:  a  mother 
who  was  a  schoolteacher  and  a  father  who 
had  a  full-time  Job,  as  a  bank  messenger. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  Important  that  Is.'" 

Like  his  mother,  Dumpson  planned  to 
teach  and  he  enroUed  at  Temple  University 
earning  moet  of  hte  tuiUon  by  working 
summers  as  a  waiter  at  a  hotel  In  Cape 
May,  N.J.  But  the  stock  market  crash  of 
"29  had  the  effect  of  reducing  tips,  so  Dump- 
son  transferred  to  the  then-all-black  Cheney 
Sute  Teacher's  College,  which  was  rim  by 
Quakers  and  cheaper  to  attend.  There,  he 
was  elected  president  of  his  class  and  play- 
ed organ  for  chapel  services.  He  graduated 
in  1932,  but  the  experience  at  Cheney  had 
given  him  much  more  than  a  degree. 

"I  didn't  know  anythmg  about  black  cul- 
tv.i-e  before  I  went  to  Cheney,"  Dumpson 
said,  observ'iug  that  his  Image  oi  "militancy" 
is  recently  acquired.  "There,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  my 
past  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  solving 
my  identity  crisis.  I  could  have  easily  be- 
come sep.irated  froni  my  people  and  my 
rommimlty." 

After  college,  Dumpson  taught  five  vears 
111  a  segregated  school  in  Oxford.  Pa.,'  but 
he  was  discouTiiged  by  the  lack  of  mteUec- 
tual  stimulation.  Retiu-iUug  to  PhUadelphia 
iu  1C37.  he  went  to  woik  for  the  Public 
Assistance  Dept.  and  soon  bec.»nie  a  super- 
\licff  at  $16J0  a  year. 

That  was  the  beglnuing  of  Dumpson's 
f  ocial  work  ctxreer.  and  the  dawnmg  of  the 
realization  that  administration  was  no  bed 
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or  uses.  Welfare  recipients  or6.\nized  in  tha 
Workers  Alliance,  and  to  protest  the  drop- 
ping of  one  of  their  number  from  Uie  re- 
lief rolls,  tliey  would  lock  Dumpson  in  bi3 
office  overnight. 

In  1940,  still  wanting  to  work  with  chiN 
dren.  Dumpson  came  to  New  York  to  be  a 
r^sewoiker  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
"I  changed  Jobs  for  a  difference  of  $eo  mor-j 
a  year,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  In  1947,  Dump- 
son  went  to  work  for  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York.  Eight  years  later, 
he  became  the  director  of  the  Bureati  of 
Child  Welfare,  e.  post  which  led  to  the  V/a--; 
ncr  appointment. 

.Almost  immediately,  the  short,  sllgbt'.ji 
built,  bespectacled  commissioner  was  thruii 
into  controversy  when  he  tried  some  Innova- 
tions, and  these  days,  when  a  problem 
arises,  he  leafs  through  a  sorapbook  of  cMp- 
plnes  and  digs  out  a  parallel  from  the  pa«t* 
"We  were  just  a  inept  In  the  Dump5o.-j 
era  as  we  are  now,"  he  laughed.  "WhenevcB 
I  hear  about  "rellef-chlselcrs'  or  the  liispcc-J 
tor-general  |the  state's  examiner  of  lo.:al 
wel.'are  operations]  soundins:  off,  I  go  baoK 
and   it's  all   there.  ' 

The  six  years  he  sen-ed  under  Wagner 
were  often  tempestuous,  and  Dumpson  re- 
members the  then-State  Senate  majority 
leader,  Walter  Mahoney.  as  "one  of  my  arch 
antagonists.  The  World -Telegram  came  oi;!: 
with  an  editorial  'Dump  Dumpson,'  and  tl:3 
Daily  Mirror  was  relentless  in  its  attack  on, 
welfare.  I  wtis  the  great  public  philanthro- 
pist." I 
Indeed,  shortly  before  he  wa-s  named! 
com:nissloner.  one  editorial  warned  him  td 
open  his  eyes  to  the  morals  of  relief  clien:.---,, 
citing  "ladies  havirig  babies  bv  a^sortedl 
gent.emen  so  as  to  keep  the  relief  che.-K-5^ 
growlr,g  fatter  'very  year," 

1961 ,  Dumpson  recalled,  "was  my  big  year — ' 
I  was  raising  all  kinds  of  Cain,  That  v.iis  tl;° 
year  I  was  fighting  the  welfare  legislation  the 
state  had  put  m  when  they  tried  to  pass  a 
residence  requirement  for  public  assistance, 
I've  always  been  unalterably  opposed  to  tha*. 
and  every  time  a  bill  was  proposed,  I  w.->s  o-a: 
advocating  against  it." 

In  1362,  Dumpson.  who  Is  a  Catholic, 
"started  talking  about  the  need  for  family 
plannmg  services  to  oe  Incorporated  in  my 
department.  That  was  an  anathema  ,  .  \ 
people  said  it  was  revolutlonarv  for  a  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  to  do  that,'' 

By  1965.  Dumpson  had  nad  his  fill,  what 
with  the  White  Citizens'  Councils  of  Georgl,! 
and  Mississippi  paying  the  fare  for  Joble.^; 
blacks  to  bring  their  families  to  the  "wel- 
fare p^iradlse"  m  New  York,  and  the  strikes 
by  caseworkers  and  Social  Services  secur'.iy 
personnel.  V.Tien  Dumpson  told  Warier  ho 
was  going  to  resign,  he  said,  "I  want  to  live, 
not  get  sick." 

The  next  years  were  spent  on  campus.  Sri: 
as  professor  and  associate  dean  at  the  Hunter 
College  School  of  Social  Work  and,  from 
1967  until  now,  dean  and  professor  at  Ford- 
ham. They  were  bu.sy  ye.ors,  teaching,  lectur- 
ing and  consultantshlps  In  various  areas  o: 
--ocial  welfare. 

L-ast  week  there  was  a  quiet  farewell  party 
for  Dumpson  m  his  seventh-floor  oiEoe 
decorated  with  art  collected  on  his  trave'i 
to  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  Ih  the  corridor 
outside,  a  group  of  Pordham  sophomores 
descnbed  their  relationship  with  the  ma-i 
they  considered  to  be  their  friend  as  well  as 
thetr  teacher. 

"We're  so  special  to  him,"  said  MarJya 
B.\rtlett,  "that  last  night  he  cho^  to  have 
dinner  with  us  instead  of  Mayer  Beame." 

And  one  student  suggested  that  there  U 
a  paternal  glow  In  the  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice that  that  will  be  sorely  missed  when  the 
commissioner  moves  downtown  aud  leaves 
the    campus    behind. 

Dumpsoii's  friends  had  been  coaoerueti 
when  romoio  began  dribbling  out  of  City 
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HaU  that  he  woiild  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
Darld  Dinklns  and  Joseph  Oallber.  Bcame's 
first  two.  abortive  choices  for  his  black 
deputy  mayor. 

But  the  rmnors  left  Dump^n  unperturbed. 
Uicr  aU.  It  was  Beame  who  had  called  hUn 
PI  id  asked  If  he  were  Interested  In  retvu-nlng 
fo  public  life. 

•I  wasn't  surprised  a  hen  the  nip.yor  first 
a<ked  me.  right  after  the  election."  Dumpsoa 
bMd.  "I  said  under  no  condition."  But  re- 
peated requests  and  urgmg  from  close  friends 
changed  CKunpsou's  mind. 

Then,  on  Jan.  li,  Dumpson  publicly  au- 
riounced  he  had  been  notified  by  a  Beame 
emissary  that  his  proposed  appointment  had 
been  withdrawn  because  of  'serious  objec- 
tions from  sectarian  groups.'  Alrhough 
Dumpson  refused  to  indicate  who  he  thought 
the  objectors  were,  associates  cited  Roman 
CathoUc  and  Jewish  chUd-case  organizations. 
distnayed  by  a  Dumpson  endorsement  of  a 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  suit  agahist 
the  city,  state  and  major  private  child-care 
groups  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  WeUare 
Ajrencles. 

It  U  the  suit's  contention  that  the  svstem 
required,  by  state  law  of  placing  children  hi 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  their  religion  has  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  black 
youngsters,  and  the  coiu-t  should  compel  the 
provision  of  adequate  public  resources  for 
all. 

"My  position  is  that  tl.e  s.vsiem  is  dysfunc- 
tional and  ought  to  be  replaced."  Dumpson 
explained  this  week,  over  a  hiurled  limcheon 
of  cheese  bllntzes.  "I  was  saddened  by  the 
sectarian  opposition  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons—I  felt  that  institutional  prerogatives 
were  taking  precedence  over  the  welfare  of 
children.  I  decided  the  time  had  come  to  re- 
ject any  group.  smaU  or  large,  which  could 
undiUy  Influence  a  decision  of  this  kind 
They  had  a  right  to  object  but  there  aie 
other  groups  whose  voices  also  have  a  right  to 
be  heard.  The  time  has  ci-ine  for  access  to 
new  foimtains  of  power." 

Diulng  Dumpson's  eijiiht  yesrs  of  academic 
life.  Mayor  Lindsay  was  bu^y  creating  the 
concept  of  the  HR.\  superageucy,  which 
would  come  lo  demand  the  major  share  of 
the  city  budget:  Wl  b.P.u.u  aimually,  ad- 
m'.!il.stered  to  approMnut^lv  one  out  of  every 
seven  New  Yorkers. 

"John  Lindsay  made  an  hoiie.st  search  to 
find  better  ways  of  integrating  and  coordi- 
nating services."  Ddinpion  said,  "and  that's 
laudable.  But  ia  a  city  like  New  York  I  don't 
think  It  can  be  done  that  wav.  The  super- 
agency  concept  of  necessity  had  to  give  great 
attention  to  management  efficiency  and  sys- 
tems wialysis.  Why?  In  an  agency  that  should 
nave  been  giving  its  priority  to  public— that 
almost  became  secondarv. 

"People— the  center  of  focus -j.et  lost  in 
the  technology  of  adniinlstraticn  and  there 
Ls  a  tendency  to  forget  that  ultimately,  the 
technology  is  there  to  provide  belter  service  " 
Among  his  first  steps.  Dumpson  savs,  will 
be  an  attempt  to  separate  the  income"  main- 
tenance part  of  HRA  from  the  rest  of  the  huge 
operation.  "I'U  use  the  technology  and  a 
got^l  management  commisslouer  and  follow 
on  a  local  level  the  model  established  by  the 
federal  government  in  administering  Social 
Security.  Until  such  tiiue  when  we  get  the 
state  to  take  over  public  £:6sUtance  Ujtallv— 
a:.d  I  don't  think  tliafs  too  far  away."      " 

Another  item  high  ou  his  a^jenda  wUl  be 
Job  trahiing  and  devektiment.  "'Hiere  Is  no 
suitable  substitute  for  gamfi?l  emplovmeut  " 
Dumpson  says  with  firm  conviction. 

With  the  burden  of  his  new  duties  Dupm- 
w-H  wtU  hare  little  time  for  the  fev.-  outride 
n'.easures  he  enjoys.  Alreridy.  he  has  given  up 
>!ls  .season  ticket  to  the  Opera,  and  It  seems 
that  hU  p*8Klon  for  tlif-ater  v.-iU  have  to  be 
siiMued. 

For  the  last  20  years,  he  h«s  been  separated 
from  his  »-ife,  Goldie  Br9nag«>u.  who  Is  tbe 
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head  of  tiie  school  of  niirsliig  anesthesiolcgy 
at  Harlem  Hospital.  Dumpsou  and  his  w5e 
are  still  excellent  friends — "jrou  might  see  u.s 
at  any  party  or  theater."  Thev  have  a 
daughter,  Jerl  Palmer,  26,  an  actress-singer, 
"wlio  is  on  her  own  and  yery  successful," 
Dumpson  says  proudly.  "In  fact  she  called 
me  ti.e  other  night  to  congjatulate  me.  and 
told  n:e  she  just  made  hef  first  TV  com- 
mercial. I  asked  her  w hrit  It  uns,  and  she  said 
she  V.  ould  surprise  me." 

The  city  ha.s  come  a  loi-.g  ivay  shice  James 
Di.nip.son  vas  one  of  Uie  »are  blaclis  who 
went  downtov.ai  to  occupy  4  seat  of  pov.er. 
PuU  sometimes  he  thinks  Bt)out  that. 

"Tlie  survival  level  of  blacks  has  really 
ijee.i  demoj*trated  during  periods  like  the 
Depiebsion."  he  said,  reflecting  on  his  life. 
"Adversity  has  taught  us  siu-Tlval  techniques! 
and  I've  hr>d  opportunities  for  using  those 
techniques  that  many  of  m?  contemporaries 
di<!nt  have." 


REGARDING     AUTISTIC     CHILDREN 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OP    CA1.IFORNI4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
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Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, aufcm  is  a  crippling  developmental 
dL^ability  which  has  denied  from  30,000 
to  80,000  children  the  happiness  of  a 
healtliy  chUdliood  and  the  promise  of  a 
productive  adult  life. 

As  the  following  article  by  Los  Angeles' 
Wajaie  Sage  shows  so  powerfully,  autis- 
tic children  ha\'e  long  been  the  \ictims 
of  parental,  social,  and  piofc^^sional  mls- 
uiiderstanding  and  neglect. 

To  help  correct  this  tragic  situation  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8861,  which 
would  specifically  Include  autism  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  ConstmctJon  Act.  The 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  hold 
healings  on  this  bill  next  week,  at  which 
time  I  will  te.stiiy  to  urge  its  adopion  of 
my  bill. 

Mr.  Sage's  aricle,  here  reprinted  from 
the  Wa.'ililngton  Post,  pro\ides  insight 
into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this 
often  misunderstood  and  neglected  afflic- 
tion, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  m.v  colleagues. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the  debate 
over  the  psychogenic/orgaiiic  origins  of 
autism  is  resolved.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr. 
Sage's  article  eloquently  points  out,  om- 
efforts  must  be  "geared  toward  what  can 
be  clone  right  now  to  help  each  indh-idual 
child."  who  Ls  severely  handicapped  re- 
gnrdlis-  of  the  handicap's  origin. 
The  Children  or  Su^nce 

(By  Wayne  Sage)  , 

Jt'iuny,  now  9  years  old,  has  spent  most 
(«f  M.<;  life  strapped  to  his  bed.  hie  arms  and 
leg.<:  bound  to  the  bedposts  by  leather  belts 
because  if  released,  he  might  destroy  himself! 

Biiiy.  age  6,  has  not  been  re.stralned  quite 
so  cor-  tautly.  He  has  gnawed  off  a  large  part 
of  hlE  right  shoulder.  Several  oimces  of  flesh 
are  pone  There  arc  teeth  marks  etched  on 
the  bone. 

Tina,  Since  she  was  3,  hal  potmded  her 
head  against  the  sharp  edges  of  furniture. 
S'ne  is  now  11.  She  never  usas  the  rounded 
e<I(re<i.  They  r.re  too  slow  to  Craw  blood 
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Ki.ren.  5,  has  been  concentrating  on  biting 
off  her  little  finger  end  pulling  out  her 
fingernaUs  with  her  teeth. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  like  these 
•/ho  slam  their  heads  against  walls  untU  they 
knock  themselves  out.  Others  slap  their 
skiUlo  with  their  fists  until  thev  detacli  their 
retinas  and  go  Wind.  Still  others  crush  their 
middle  ears  and  go  deaf. 

At  mo'^t  mental  Inftltutlonf,  "treatment" 
conPists  of  binding  such  chndi<>n  into  strait- 
Jftckcts  and  harnesses.  They  spend  their  davs 
rocking,  nodding  and  humming  the  same 
few  notes  to  themselves,  as  though  some 
inner,  never-changing  rliytiim  were  an  all- 
itnponant  compulsion.  A  cymbRl  banged  near 
their  ears  brings  no  reaction.  'Hiey  seem  to 
see  no  one  who  comes  and  goes  around  them 
and  apparently  are  unav.are  of  whether  the 
liebts  In  the  room  are  on  or  off.  Yet  they 
are  neither  blind  nor  deaf.  Tliev  mav  spot  a 
cornflake  on  the  floor  20  feet  awav'  and  go 
after  it,  or  cringe  from  the  crinkle  of  a  candv 
wrapper  or  the  whine  of  a  distant,  barely 
ai!dible  .siren. 

What  such  children  don't  do  is  almost  as 
pathetic.  Most  never  speak.  Those  who  do 
parrot  mindlessly.  "What's  your  name?"  a 
stranger  asks.  "What  yoiu-  name?"  the  chUd 
echoes  back  with  mock  tone  »nd  inflection. 
He  may  echo  It  back  to  himaelf  again  and 
again  for  days  afterward. 

The  list  of  paradoxes  these  youngsters  pre- 
sent goes  on  and  on.  In  cases  where  they  are 
testable,  they  sometime  score  extremely  "high 
on  IQ  tests.  Others  seem  to  be  of  average  In- 
telligence for  their  ages.  Yet  they  cannot 
learn  even  to  feed  and  dress  lihemaelves.  At 
5  or  10,  they  may  be  imable  to  control  their 
own  bowel  movements,  living  within  the  so- 
cial and  Intellectual  repertoire  of  a  6-mouth- 
old  baby. 

Those  who  woiUd  cuddle  or  hug  them  out 
of  pity  encounter  essential  disinterest.  Even 
their  own  parents  find  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  whether  they  are  around  or  not.  These 
children  are  also  indifferent  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  are  almoet  Invariably 
"normal." 
They  do  not  love.  No  one  knov.s  why. 
Some  have  tried  to  find  out.  Hiey  may 
hare  done  more  harm  than  good. 

BLAMING  THE  PARENTS 

A  child  may  have  any  of  the  above  l>e- 
haviors  In  any  combination  and  still  get  off 
with  the  label  "retarded,"  "psyoliotlc."  "child 
schizophrenic,"  "aphaslc"  or  "brain  dam- 
aged." But  a  child  who  has  them  aU  Is  called 
"autistic."  Tlie  v,-ord  Itself  U  crippling. 

Usually  not  even  special  schools  for  the 
retarded  or  emotionally  111  will  fcccept  a  chUd 
so  diagnosed.  Physicians  and  ev«n  many  child 
psychiatrists  will  recoil,  pass  hlin  on  to  other 
cvperts.  Those  who  make  the  effort  usually 
give  up  eventually,  rather  than  lose  faith  In 
their  treatments.  Most  decidt  beforehand 
that  the  child  is  simply  too  complicated,  or 
hopelei;s,  to  deal  with. 

I'he  term  itself  was  coUied  by  Johns 
Hopkins  psychiatrist  Leo  Kauner.  From  the 
Greek  he  borrowed  the  word  autos,  meaning 
"self."  Tlie  child  was  apparently  locked 
totally  within  himself,  hi  a  state,  of  extreme 
"autistic  aloneness,"  Kauner  observed.  It  waa 
on  this  inabllUy,  or  perhaps  refusal,  to  com- 
municate with  the  outside  world  that  the 
experts  began  to  hinge  their  ctehns.  Out  of 
their  speculations  grew  a  theory  that  may 
have  truly  Isolated  the  "autistic"  child,  by 
ruLtlng  h'm  off  from  the  very  pe<^le  who 
11  nov.'  seems  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
ever  able  to  help  him — ^hla  parents. 

'The  autistic  condition  In  a  chUd  Is  dl- 
rectlv  consequent  to  the  wish  of  the  mother 
that  this  child  did  not  exist,"  eald  Kttno 
Bettelhelm,  a  University  of  Chlesgo  psychia- 
trist and  patriarch  of  the  psychogenic  tlieorf 
of  autism.  The  child  very  early  In  life  senses 
this  rejection,  the  Idea  contlnuw,  and  tunui 
totally  hiward.  He  cannot  learn  or  love  be- 
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catiM  his  entire  energies  are  devoted  to 
blotting  out  every  effort  to  reach  him.  Thus, 
"In  protecting  himself  from  the  destructive 
designs  of  his  mother,  he  ends  up  defending 
the  deprived  and  "empty  fortress'  of  his  life," 
wrote  Bettelhelm,  and,  with  those  words,  set 
up  the  analogy  that  walled  the  parents  of 
autistic  children  Into  their  own  syndrome  of 
guilt  and  passive  acceptance. 

Since  no  drug  or  other  attempt  on  the 
physiological  level  had  ever  been  shown 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  autism,  Bettel- 
helm proceeded  by  way  of  the  p.syche. 

SYMBOLrC  REVENGE 

Tlie  first  few  autistic  children  to  be  treated 
came  to  live  at  the  Sonia  Shankman  Oitho- 
genlc  School  in  the  early  lOSOe,  Shut  away 
from  their  parents,  they  were  lavished  with 
love  and  the  most  tender  care.  No  demands 
were  placed  on  them.  Through  almost  con- 
stant observation,  everything  from  their 
family  backgrounds  to  their  rote  actions  and 
babblings  were  carefully  sifted  for  clues.  The 
hop>e  was  tliat  once  rescued  from  their 
theoretically  hostile  home  environments, 
they  would  "work  through"  their  psychic 
disturbances.  Over  the  years,  some  seemed 
to  improve.  The  stories  of  three  of  these 
children — Laurie,  Marcla  and  Joey — as  told 
by  Bettelhelm  In  "The  Empiy  Fortress,"  have 
become  modern  classics  hi  the  annals  of 
child  psychology. 

For  example:  When  Laurie  began  to  play 
with  her  own  feces,  dropping  them  among 
her  blocks  and  smearhig  them  over  her  body 
and  clothes,  she  was  thought  to  be  explorhig 
the  limits  of  her  abandoned  self  and  the 
consequences  of  her  own  actions. 

When  Marcla  took  up  squeezing  water 
from  a  baby  bottle  onto  the  floor,  this  was 
seen  as  symbolic  retaliation.  "As  she  had 
been  flooded  by  the  enema.s,  by  water  coining 
out  of  an  'enema  bottle.'  so  she  now  flooded 
us,"  wrote  Bettelhelm,  referring  to  the  ene- 
mas her  parents  had  supposedly  forced  upon 
her. 

Joey's  obsession  with  machines  and  propel- 
lers was  seen  as  an  expression  of  some 
vicious  emotional  cycle  In  which  he  hhnself 
was  trapped.  His  self-destructive  behavior 
was  thought  an  attempt  to  puncture  his 
body  so  as  to  drain  the  waste  material  that 
hL?  long  anxious  hours  at  his  toilet  could 
not  completely  remove.  He  feared  defeca- 
tion becau.se  he  feared  losing  a  part  of  him- 
self, Bettelhelm  explained. 

"I  was  afraid  I  was  letting  go  of  some- 
thing," Joey  himself  said  many  years  later. 

That  Ls  to  say,  Joey  recovered.  On  his  re- 
turn visit  many  years  later,  he  brought  with 
hhn  his  new  high  school  diploma,  and  aI.so 
brought  a  most  telling  gadget:  A  device  "he 
had  constructed  hhnself  changed  the  eternal 
hack-and-forth  of  the  alternating  current 
Into  a  direct  continuous  flow,"  Bettelhelm 
describes.  "Joey  had  truly  freed  himself  of 
t.'ie  vicious  cycle  In  which  he  rotated  forever 
between  longing  and  fear.  All  by  hhnself, 
he  had  altered  the  course  of  events  till  he 
v>as  now  meeting  life  In  a  straightforward 
tiirect  encounter." 

MEAGER   RESULTS 

The  story  of  Joey  notwithstanding,  there 
has  never  been  any  objective  proof  that 
psychoanalysis  has  any  curative  pronertles 
v.hatsoever.  There  Is  considerable  proof  that 
U  doesn't,  espe'^ally  for  autistic  children 
There  have  been  no  less  than  67  studies,  cov- 
ering far  more  than  8.000  children,  in  which 
r.iitLstlc  kids  who  have  undergone  s-.ich  treat- 
fient  were  matched  with  those  v.ho  didn't 
The  results  consistently  show  their  recovery 
rites  to  be  Identical.  Those  who  are  gohig  to 
fcct  better,  get  better,  "niose  w!k>  won't  don't 
rogardless  of  whether  their  psyches  are 
r  robed  or  not. 

One  of  the  big  frustratioiis  of  Uns  counter- 
theory  ia  the  autistic  child's  apparent  physi- 
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c^l  perfection.  He  is  Invariably  except;o:ially 
beautiful,  as  though  his  lack  of  contact  with 
the  world  protects  him  from  tarnishes.  Most 
medical  tests,  including  electroencephalo- 
grams, turn  out  "normal." 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  so  little  known 
about  how  the  brain  works  that  there  Is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  such  a  defect  ihat  present 
techniques  could  not  begin  to  measure. 

As  for  the  genetic  aspect,  Rimland  points 
to  several  studies  that  punxjrt  to  demon- 
."trate  that  autistic  children  tend  to  be  the 
offspring  of  highly  Intelllseni  parent*.  One 
investigation  bv  psychologists  Ivar  Lovaas, 
Laui-a  Schreibm&n.  Robert  Koegel  and  Rich- 
ard P.heni  at  UCLA  fotmd  that  autistic  chil- 
dreu  overselect  when  presented  with  stimuli. 
That  Is,  if  an  autistic  child  does  manage  to 
pay  atLeutlon  to  something  being  said  to  him, 
he  cannot  follow  visual,  tactile  or  other  sig- 
nals at  the  same  Ume.  Rimland  beUeves  this 
may  be  the  result  of  an  excessive  doee  of  the 
ability  to  concentrate  that  the  child  receives 
through  the  genes  of  his  parents.  Since  both 
parents  had  such  tremendous  powers  of  con- 
centraiion,  the  child's  ability  to  concentrate 
may  become  so  concentrated  that  he  cannot 
deconcentrate  from  a  shigle  cue  at  a  time, 
Rimland  speculates.  Since  learning  Is  largely 
a  matter  of  pairing,  sa.y,  a  smile  and  a  hug 
v.lf.h  forcing  out  the  word  "mommy,"  the 
autis'ic  child  may  perceive  only  the  smile, 
fall  to  make  any  associations  and  regress. 

Actually,  as  Lovaas  points  out,  there  is  no 
\v-ay  of  kuowhig  if  overselectivity  of  stimuli 
is  the  cause  or  a  symptom  of  autism. 

Even  more  intense  have  been  Rimlaud's 
efforts  to  find  a  biological  cure.  In  one  such 
venture,  he  mailed  out  mammoth  doses  of 
certain  vitamins  to  the  parents  of  over  300 
autistic  children  across  the  country.  Some 
reported  phenomenal  improvements,  and  3 
out  of  3  of  the  elaborate  computerized  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  the  data  based  on  such  re- 
ports found  the  resiUts  "significant." 

But  parental  reports  under  such  clrcum- 
BUnces  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  objective 
proof,  no  matter  how  one  analyzes  the  data. 
Parents  who  want  to  see  improvement  badly 
enough  can  be  expected  to  see  it,  especially 
when  left  to  their  own  devices  to  discern  it. 
Other  work  that  has  attempted  to  use  blood 
tests  to  discern  abnormaUties  related  to  the 
Inability  to  use  certain  vitamins  Is  also 
methodologically  weak.  Overall,  Rimland  has 
presented  data  no  stronger  than  that  of 
Bnttelheim  to  prove  his  point  of  view. 

Nevertheless  although  practically  no  one 
l3  willing  to  come  right  out  and  stake  his 
rrofcsslonal  reputation  on  the  matter,  most 
experts  are  hicUnlng  toward  the  organic 
theory.  Stvidles  conthiue  to  pile  up  that  show, 
for  easmple,  that  autistic  children  have  dif- 
ferent arousal  patterns  that  may  prevent 
them  from  responding  to  the  world  effec- 
tively. Certain  low  voltage  "bursts'  In  elec- 
trical potential  across  the  brain  may  charac- 
terize autistic  children,  other  re.£earchers 
believe.  Autistic  boys,  as  well  as  some  of 
their  fathers,  have  an  unusually  long  arm 
to  their  Y  chromosomes;  vet  another  neu- 
rologist Insists  the  significance  of  this,  If 
any.  Is  anybody's  guess,  especlallv  when  one 
considers  that  females  who  have  no  Y 
chromos<«ne.  are  also  autistic. 

Those  who  have  delved  Into  the  physiology 
of  the  autistic  child  are  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  explain  hhn  as  are  those  who  have  delTed 
hiio  his  psyche.  Perhaps  the  good  that  has 
come  overall  is  that  the  theories  are  now 
canceling  one  another  out.  Neither  can  any 
longer  do  much  harm.  Wi-hile  the  biochemists 
search  for  a  neuron  that  can  be  rewired  to 
make  everyUiing  aU  right,  parente  are  fi«« 
at  last  to  try  to  help  their  chUdren  without 
fear  that  tliey  may  hurt  them  even  more  In 
the  effort. 

IS  rr  A  DISEASE? 
Botli  the  psychogenic  and  organic  theo- 
Jiua  of  autisan  are   framed  In   the   disease 
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concept  of  mental  illness.  An  autistic  child 
is  one  who  has  a  list  of  six  behaviors  that 
parents  report  and  experts  observe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  disease  theory,  these  behaviors 
are  common  symptoms  of  an  Ulness  with  a 
fundamental  cause  that,  once  discovered  and 
corrected,  would  elhnlnate  them  all  to  one 
fell  swoop. 

That  this  spproach  has  yet  to  uncover  a 
rau-~e  of  the  type  It  seeks  may  be  doe  to 
the  nebulous  nature  of  autism.  There  Is  a 
ixjsitive  correlation  between  the  number  of 
experts  a  child  has  seen  and  the  number 
of  different  diagnoses  he  has  received.  Au- 
tism. It  seems,  is  largely  hi  tlie  eye  of  t3:e 
expert  beholder. 

"We  have  data  that  show  without  question 
thflt  if  you  call  a  kid  autistic  and  sick,  then 
It's  hards  off,"  says  psychologist  Lovaas  of 
UCLA.  "And  the  minute  you  stop  making 
demands  on  them,  they  regress.  At  all  cost 
one  should  avoid  labeling  any  cbUd  auUstic. 
Either  people  don't  want  to  deal  with  him 
or  they  believe  he  is  so  compUcated  that  they 
cant  deal  with  him.  It  frightens  me.  all  the 
kids  who  have  been  hurt  by  dlagnoeea  We  do 
more  damage  that  way  than  nature  does." 

Even  tliose  children  who  have  the  classic 
p.uiibtic  behaviors  are  extremely  different 
from  one  another,  according  to  Lovaas.  There 
Is  no  evWence  that  they  are  all  linked  to  a 
common  cause.  Bach  child  reacts  very  difler- 
ently  to  efforts  to  reach  him. 

Lovaas  also  began  his  work  in  the  psycho- 
analytic tradition.  But  as  he  sat  observing 
nnd  analyzing  his  patients,  he  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  shake  the  feeling  that  there  was  sim- 
ply nothing  a  mother  could  do  to  hurt  a 
child  so  profoundly. 

As  Rimland  is  fond  of  noting,  social  work- 
ers regularly  encounter  case  after  case  of  the 
most  horrendous  mental  and  physical  child 
abuse,  and  yet  In  no  instance  does  this  result 
In  autism.  Also  a  chUd  with  Down's  syn- 
drome is  extreme  In  his  affections,  almost  as 
warm  as  the  autistic  child  Is  cold.  Rimland 
says,  "If  the  mother  of  an  autistic  child  Is 
to  be  blamed  for  her  child's  coldness,  does 
this  mean  that  the  warmth  of  a  child  with 
Dov.ni's  spidrome  Is  because  the  parents  were 
so  thrilled  to  have  a  Mongoloid  baby?" 

STOPPIHG    THE    POITNDING 

Lovaas  has  given  up  trying  to  decipher  pro- 
foand  psychic  meanings  from  the  rocking 
and  babbling  of  children  traditiouaUy  labeled 
autistic.  He  no  longer  aslis  why  they  behave 
the  way  they  do,  or  what  might  have  hap- 
pened In  the  past  to  start  them  behaving  a 
certain  way.  These  are  questions  he  believes 
it  is  Impossible  to  answer  today.  All  his  efforts 
are  geared  toward  what  can  be  done  rlgli-. 
now  to  help  each  individual  child.  The  resiU'  - 
Ing  approach  he  descrtties  as  "very  phvslcal.  • 
His  therapists  are  constantly  working  with 
the  children  in  decidedly  unpsychoanalytio 
fa.shlon.  There  Is  lots  of  touching,  huggin- 
and  kls.?ing — and  spanking. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Bettelhelm  and  Lovaas 
approaches  Is  their  treatment  of  self-destrui-- 
tive  beh.ivlor,  which  Bettelhelm  never  reallv 
treated  In  the  first  place.  "Such  behavior  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  you  can't  treat  a  symp- 
tom," Insists  Bettelhelm.  "You  have  to  cor- 
rect the  disease  and  then  it  will  go  away.' 
Children  tearing  the  fl^ih  from  their  ou^l 
bodies  with  their  teeth  and  pounding  their 
heads  agahist  w.iUs  appeared  so  hopelessly 
111  that  no  one  had  dared  question  tliis  posi- 
tion. When  they  began  such  behavior,  they 
were  stopped,  held  and  comforted. 

^lien  Lovaas  first  removed  such  a  child 
from  restraints,  the  theory  seemed  eon- 
firmed.  Allowed  to  pound  himself  without 
Interruption  as  psychologists  vatdtMl  and 
kept  count  of  the  blo«-8,  tta*  cblld  ftnrt  beat 
himself  even  siore  fiereaty  than  •««■  k*fbi«. 
But  tha  reaearchers  did  not  raatnla  fc«-«, 
even  as  the  blood  began  to  floif.  Than  giadu- 
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ally,  very  gradually,  the  pounding  began  to 
slack,  and  finally  stopped  completely. 

Certainly  the  "disease"  was  stlU  there.  H 
self-destruction  were  a  symptom,  why  did  It 
stop?  The  process  was  repeated  with  another 
child  with  the  same  results.  It  soon  became 
"cU  established  that  self-destructive  be- 
i'svior  would  "extinguish"  by  i'self.  provided 
fi:e  could  stand  to  Ignore  it  several  thousand 
umes — and  provided  the  child  did  not  kill 
himself  In  the  process.  Tue  trcntment  seemed 
aihumane,  and  yet  children  who  had  bat- 
tered themselves  for  practically  their  entire 
lives  no  longer  did  so. 

But  although  the  child  would  not  hiu't 
himself  in  the  "extinction"  room  where  such 
behavior  had  proved  useless  in  getting  atten- 
tion, he  would  pound  at  full  strength  only 
feet  and  seconds  away  If  taken  to  a  place 
where  he  had  been  comforted  for  such  as- 
saults. As  Lovaas  observed.  "The  child  did 
not  waste  any  blows  unless  there  was  a  pay- 
off for  it,  and  they  were  very  discriminating 
as  to  which  situations  paid  off." 

Then  one  day  a  different  treatment  was 
discovered.  Lovaas  had  become  so  close  to 
one  small  girl  under  his  care  that  he  had 
come  to  feel  she  was  one  of  his  own  children. 
For  once,  the  process  became  simply  too 
much  even  for  him  to  watch.  Quite  without 
recourse  to  the  theories  of  psychopathology, 
he  slapped  her  on  the  rear  end  and  shouted, 
"Stop  that!"  She  whirled  arotmd  and  looked 
straight  Into  his  eyes,  as  If  to  say,  as  he 
remembers,  "What  kind  of  psychiatric  clinic 
is  this?"  But  she  did  not  hit  herself  again. 
Thus  began  one  of  the  most  controversial 
experiments  in  modern  psychology — the  ex- 
ploration ol  pain  in  the  treatment  "of  autistic 
children. 

A  more  sophisticated  rorui  of  piuiichment, 
electric  shocks,  was  tried.  They  worked.  Not 
slowly,  over  thousands  of  bloody  tries.  Im- 
mediately. Self -destructive  behavior  in  such 
children  can  now  be  ©Ksentially  eliminated 
within  one  nUnute — although  u.sually  the 
method  of  piuilshment  is  a  slapping  rather 
than  a  shock. 

Self-destruciiou,  far  from  being  a  symp- 
tom, seems  to  be  a  way  of  communicating 
for  chlldreu  who  cannot  e^inet^i^  their  needs 
in  any  other  wfiv.  T'ierelore.  it  falls  imdcr 
the  same  laws  as  any  other  social  behavior. 
If  It  Is  rewarded  with  attention  and  con- 
solation. It  continues.  It  it  is  punished.  It 
ceases.  It  tends  to  occur  moPt  frequently 
(whether  the  child  has  previously  been  diag- 
nosed "autistic"  or  not)  m  large  state  mental 
hospitals  where  there  are  a  great  many  chil- 
dren competing  for  the  attention  of  onlv  a 
few  overworked  staff  members. 

"G.\RB.*GE  BEHAVIfiR" 

Neit,  Lovaas  turned  to  self-.5tlmi'lalloii, 
the  endless  rocking,  nodding  and  twirling 
that  blocks  out  all  attempts  to  t€ach  such 
children.  An  electrlfled  grid  was  spread  under 
the  floor  of  the  room  of  autistic  twins.  The 
minute  they  began  to  seU-stimuIate,  the 
current  was  shot  Into  their  feet.  They 
stopped. 

Lovaas  has  never  seen  autisUc  chUdren 
who  did  not  self -stimulate.  But  again.  It 
has  beea  foimd  not  to  be  an  immutable 
symptom  of  an  incurable  disease.  Rather, 
It  seems  to  be  what  Lotaas  calls  "garbage 
behavior."  If  one  does  manage  to  teach  an 
autittlc  child  some  other,  useftil  l>ehavlor, 
the  new  behavior  will  gradually  replace  the 
self -stimulation  completely.  Normal  children 
have  been  found  to  self-stimulate  In  the 
same  way  If  they  are  left  alone  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.  ChUdren  who  are  blind 
and  deaf  look  "autistic"  until  they  receive 
special  education.  Every  organism  must  have 
stimulation  to  live,  the  theory  goes.  If  it 
does  not  get  It  from  the  outside.  It  stimu- 
lates itaelf.  However,  seU-Btimulation  itself 
in  turn  tends  to  block  out  cues  from  tb» 
outside,  leaving  the  child  caught  In  a  vlcloua 
cycle  that  he  cannot  break.  If  self-stlmula- 
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tion    is   removed,    teach in|:    becomes   much 
easier,  although  still  ven.-  slow. 

With  the  power  to  overoome  self-destruc- 
tive and  self-  stimulator^'  behavior,  teaching 
has  become  the  byword  far  the  children  so 
many  thought  could  not  be  taught.  But 
their  educations  are  e.vcruciatingly  slow.  Just 
est abli.s) ling  eye  coniact  and  teaching  the 
child  to  attend  can  take  months.  Sunple 
tasks  such  as  dressing  anfl  feeding  himself 
can  take  many  more  months.  One  parent 
uat'-liea  v.eek  after  week  as  a  therapist  strug- 
trled  to  teach  his  son  to  cbme  when  called. 
"A  dog  after  tv.'o  niphls  in  obedience  school 
Is  still  light  years  ahead  ol  my  boy."  lie  ad- 
mitted morosely.  1 

LE.^RNINC    TO    tOVE 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  htirt  with  which 
the  parent  of  an  autistic  child  must  learn 
to  deal  is  the  emotional  coldite-ss  of  his 
child.  Even  the  most  severely  retarded  child 
is  usually  affectionate.  The  autistic  child, 
even  from  birth,  usually  does  not  respond  to 
being  picked  up  and  does  not  mold  its  body 
when  cuddled.  During  behavior  modification, 
the  parents  watch  as  therapists  yell  at  their 
child  and  spank  him  until  he  learn.s  that 
only  by  running  to  his  parents  will  the  anx- 
iety let  up.  The  child  thijs  learns  at  least 
to  go  to  their  vicinity  when  frlglitened  or  in 
daiiger. 

But  once  there,  he  mu.'^t  be  taught  what 
to  do  next.  Lovaa;;  and  his  staff  then  work 
to  "build  a  hug."  The  child  is  deprived  of 
his  breakfast  and  rewarded  with  bits  of 
nourishment  as  he  comes  closer  and  closer 
to  his  mother,  then  on'y  after  raising  his 
anus  to  her.  and  finally  after  putting  them 
around  her  neck  "8.s  tliougH  he  were  bugging 
her."  I 

Hug.s  and  affectionate  b«iavlor  are  alway.'? 
learned,  not  innate.  Lovaas  believes.  Tills  goes 
not  mean  that  the  autistic  child  Is  truly  In- 
cepab'.e  of  learning  affection,  only  that  he 
can  not  lean-'  it  the  way  a  normal  child  does. 
The  autistic  child  can  be  prompted  only  by 
what  can  reach  hitn:  pahi.  hunger,  and  then 
relief  and  nourishment  an4  then  finally  the 
warmth  of  his  mother's  body. 

There  are  disconcerting  aspocts,  however. 
Wl:en  one  6-year-old  boy  who  had  finished 
suc)i  treatment  followed  a  stranger  in  a  park 
and  hugged  his  leg.  his  father  made  a  dls- 
hpartenuig  discovery  that  although  his  son 
did  indeed  now  show  affection,  he  seemed  to 
do  so  at  random. 

Speech  can  also  lie  taught  In  many  cases 
as  the  child  Is  gradually  midged  froin  pas- 
sive withdrawal  to  active  cormnunlcatlon. 
He  learns  to  use  a  vocabulary  to  at  least  ex- 
press his  basic  needs.  Along  with  the  funda- 
mental self-help  skills  such  as  dressing  and 
feeding  himself,  the  child  then  can  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  how  to  taSe  care  of  hiuiself. 

The  results  can  be  staggering.  For  psychi- 
atrists trained  in  the  old  theories.  Just  step 
Into  a  school  to  see  "autistic"  children  sit- 
ting at  desks  in  a  cla.ssroom,  paying  atten- 
tion, slowly  beginning  to  pjouoimce  and  as- 
sociate the  meanings  of  wofds.  If  little  short 
of  miraculous.  ; 

PARKNrS    ABE    vJtAL 

And  yet  the  question  still  nags:  Whv  are 
some  ChUdren  who  are  both  Intelligent  and 
apparently  physically  perfect  so  imable  to 
deal  with  the  world? 

Bettelheim's  theories  stjl  haimt.  In  the 
words  of  a  parent  who  had  known  all  the 
reassurances,  IncUidlng  LoTa«s'  treatments: 
"I've  never  forgotten  that  (my  child]  was 
unwanted.  Ifs  as  though  he  sensed  that  on 
the  day  he  was  born,  and  has  never  forgiven 
us.  It  sometimes  seemed  be  couldn't  even 
look  at  me  becnufe  It  would  hurt  too  much." 

Every  now  and  then  Lovaas  encounters  an 
exceptional  case  of  an  autastlc  child  (per- 
haps one  much  akin  to  Bettelheim's  Joey) 
who  manages  to  recover  almost  completely. 
He  enters  public  school  and  becomes  prac- 
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tically  indistinguishable  from  the  "normal' 
children. 

But  where  the  program  really  means  the 
most  Is  for  the  non- Joeys.  Polio wnp  studies 
on  Lovaas'  children  show  thc«e  who  are  re- 
turned to  state  mental  hospitals,  where  no 
demand.s  are  made  on  them  and  no  one  in- 
sists  on  trying  to  teach  them,  regress,  for- 
getting all  they  ever  knew  about  how  to 
take  caie  of  them.selves.  Those  who  return  to 
their  parents  continue  to  progress,  some- 
times even  growing  into  adults  who  can 
hold  menial  jobs  and  become  at  least  eco- 
nomlcslly  self-supporting. 

The  parents,  not  his  therapists,  remaiii 
the  child's  only  source  of  hope.  For  this  rea- 
son. Lovaas  trains  parents  to  continue  treat- 
ment on  their  own.  In  ways  reminiscent  of 
the  education  of  Helen  Keller,  they  are 
taught  to  set  up  each  goal  in  agonizirglv 
small  steps,  but  then  to  insist  that  their 
child  take  that  step. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  child  who  makes  it  to  nor- 
mal status  is  having  parents  who  tend  to 
deny  fnat  he  is  sick,  giving  no  excuses  for 
his  behiivicr  and  putting  lots  of  demands  on 
him  while  devoting  fantastic  amounts  of 
time  to  him. 

Thus  the  real  harm  done  by  the  psycho- 
genic theory  may  not  have  been  the  blame 
It  laid,  but  the  wedge  it  drove  betv.een  the 
autistic  child  and  his  best  aUies  in  his  ftghc 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  world. 


PORT  OF  NEW  YORK— FOREMOST 
IN  THE  WORLD 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Wcdyiesdap,  Fehruary  13,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  George  H.  Heam.  dis- 
tinguished member  o-  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commi-ssion,  spoke  before  the  74th 
annual  dinner  of  the  Cathedral  Club  ol 
Brooklyn.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
and  enjoy  tlie  Commissioner's  address 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  club. 

Commissioner  Hearn  has  spent  his 
professional  life  in  sen-ice  to  enhancing 
this  Nation's  abiUty  to  engage  in  trade. 
His  work  on  the  CAB  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  plas  his  years  practicing 
admiralty  law,  make  him  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  discuss  tixB  qualities  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

My  own  15th  Congressional  District 
borders  New  York  Harbor  from  Brooklvn 
Bridge  to  the  span  of  Ven-azano.  I  was 
bom  within  sight  of  the  harbor  and  have 
lived  in  Brooklyn  all  my  life.  It  is  with 
particular  plea.sure  and  pride  that  I 
commend  Commissioner  Hearn 's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues,  and  I  Include 
his  :  emarks  at  this  poinL  in  the  Record: 

R-iM.'RKS  O}    CoMiVIISSIONr.R  GtORC-E  H.  HtAR.V, 

Jani  .*RY  24,  1974 

Your  Excellency  Bishop  Mugavero,  Majfir 
Beame.  our  guest  speaker  Senator  ban 
Inouye.  Cos  \ptroiler  Levitt,  Right  Rev.  & 
Ver\-  Btv.  Monseignori,  Rev.  Fathers  and 
Brothers,  My  Father  and  Brothers.  Honored 
Guests  '.vho  gruce  oiir  dais  this  evening. 
Members  of  the  Cathedral  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  friends,  all. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  yoti  Bishop 
Mugavcro,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Cathedral  Club,  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
affording  me  this  wonderful  evening.  I  have 
always  relis'ied  the  opport^uilty  I  had   sev- 
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eral  years  ago  In  addressing  your  anjiual 
dinner  when,  by  doing  so,  I  Joined  the  illus- 
trious rank  of  former  speakers — including 
President  Joim  F.  Kennedy,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  oi  State  Dean  Ru.sk, 
!-"enators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Henry  M.  Jack- 
ton  to  list  but  a  fe'A';  and  I  welcome  Senator 
Inouye  to  this  group  this  evening,  particu- 
larly after  that  tine  speech;  and  now  to  be 
>our  honoree  this  evening  quaUfies  me  for 
membership  m  the  other  exclusive  group  of 
many  dear  friends  such  as  Gene  Keogh;  my 
own  Congressman,  Hugh  Carey;  Congressmen 
John  Murphy  and  John  Rooney;  that  great 
sportsman,  BUI  Shea  and  the  Blohop  him- 
self. So  It  is  in  appreciation  for  this  twofold 
honor  that  I  express  to  you  my  heartfelt 
thaiiks. 

To  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  you  after  your  listening  to  men 
such  as  our  guest  speaker — Senator  Dan 
luouye.  Bishop  Mugavero  and  Mayor  Beame 
leaves  very  little  left  for  anyone  to  say.  How- 
ever, I  would  feel  somewhat  remiss  if  I  did 
not  bring  you  some  short,  but  what  I  think 
is  an  important  message  this  evening.  I  am 
being  honored  here  this  evening  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  a 
regulatory  agency  of  the  Federal  goveriiment 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  area. 

Transportation  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  Iseeu,  as  they  say,  "my  bag" — as  a  mari- 
time lawyer  practicing  with  a  prestigious  ad- 
miralty law  firm  here  In  New  York  City;  as 
counsel  for  the  Civil  Aeronatitlca  Board  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  as  a  Member  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. While  engaging  In  this  practice  I  have 
travelled  to  all  tlie  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  major  port  cities  of  the  world. 
Upon  arriving  at  each  port  one  immediately 
becomes  aware  of  the  sense  of  pride  that  tlie 
hiliabitajits  of  these  great  places  have  In 
their  Individual  ports.  We,  here  in  this  great 
inetropolltan  area  and  particularly  tho.se  of 
us  living  within  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  have 
been  blessed  with  the  world's  finest  geo- 
graphically structured  port.  Since  1613  when 
the  Port  was  established  by  the  Dutch  trad- 
ers. It  has  blo.s.somed  In  the  International 
community  of  trade  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
labors  of  many  over  the  centuries,  thl'?  port 
today  has  emerged  as  the  foremost  trading 
center  of  the  world. 

I  wish  that  New  Yorkers  and  Jerseyites 
alike  would  not  Just  take  the  port  for  grant- 
ed, but  wotdd  realize  Its  value  and  acclaim 
It.  Outside  of  the  community  of  my  many 
friends  here  this  evenUig  who  are  actively 
aud  economically  engaged  in  international 
waterborne  commerce,  few  ever  think  of  this 
great  port  and  fewer  get  Involved  with  lt.s 
activities,  nor  are  they  concerned  with  Its 
future.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  living 
within  a  thousand  miles  oi  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  mu>st  rely  on  this  port  to  deliver 
their  goodf .  Many  of  these  goods  are  the 
bare  necessities  of  Ih'e — a  few  its  luxuries. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  those  living  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
are  engaged  In  business  activities  which  are 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  Port  and 
but  for  the  Port  would  have  no  source  of 
livelihood. 

I  realiz.?  that  this  great  metropolis  and 
that  the  Kew  York  Nev/  Jersey  metropolitan 
area  offers  many  other  busine.ss  and  leisure 
attractions  to  Its  hihabitants  and  vLsitors 
which  compete  for  tlieir  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. However,  without  the  necessary 
functions  and  activities  of  this  port,  this 
area  would  not  be  the  economical  and  com- 
mercial center  of  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  world. 

My  activities  are  concerned  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  all  of  the  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  However,  this  Is 
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my  home  and,  my  friends,  if  there  !.'5  only 
one  thing  you  carry  away  with  you  tliii 
evening  and  which  you  might  reflect  on 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  It  Is  my  plea  that 
each  and  everyone  of  you  get  invol-.-ed  with 
the  port,  become  knowledgeable  of  Its  noed>, 
figure  out  what  you  might  do  for  it  and 
how  it  may  help  you  In  your  bitslness  aud 
private  lives,  aud.  above  all.  make  some  effort 
to  do  .something  to  Instne  that  this  great  Port 
of  New  Yor'K  and  New  Jersey  continues  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  fufi.ire  in  .en.ational 
waterborne  trade. 

Let  tills  generation  of  New  Yorkers  be  re- 
niemijered  for  having  the  foresight  t.o  realize, 
in  difficult  times,  that  the  most  important 
way  of  protecting  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial superiority  of  this  area  lies  in  a 
contmulng,  viable  Port  and  realising  that 
the  men  of  the  Cathedral  CSub  of  Brooklyn 
lead  the  way  In  doing  something  about  it. 
God  bless  you  all ! 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI;NTATIVFS 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  Monthly  Calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  February 
Calendar  of  Events  follows: 

February  at  the  SMrrn.soNiAN 

FRmAT,    FEB.    1 

Exhibition:  American  Self-Portiaii^\  One 
hundred  nine  works  that  provide  a  record  of 
Important  artists,  their  varied  styles  and 
techniques.  The  paintings  provide  an  artistic 
and  social  history  of  America  through  the 
differences  shown  In  taste  and  fashion  in 
both  portraiture,  styles,  interior  decor  and 
landscapes  over  a  300  year  period.  Portraits 
are  being  circulated  by  the  International  Ex- 
hibitions Foundation  and  are  from  both 
major  mu.seums  and  private  collections.  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  throug.h  March  15. 

SUNDAY,    FEB.    3 

Sunday  .Shorts:  Thern  Thar  Hills.  Laurel 
and  Hardy:  To  Parsifal,  Bruce  BaUlle:  Giiio's 
PUia,  Warren  Bass;  Divided  World,  Arne 
Sucksdorff;  Runner,  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada.  A  variety  of  short  films  selected  for 
both  adults  and  teenagers.  3  p.m.  History  and 
Technology  Building  auditorium.  $1.25  gen- 
eral, $1  students:  $.75  Associates.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associates.  Call 
381-5157. 

MONDAY,    FEB.    4 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Joseph  Cornell  (1903- 
1972),  by  Walter  Hopps.  Visiting  Curator  of 
Contemporary  Art,  National  Collection  of 
Fhie  Arts.  Scheduled  In  conjunction  with  the 
current  exhibition  of  Cornell's  a.soemblnges 
and  collages,  12:30  p.m..  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Tlieatre  Chamber  Players:  Program  In- 
cludes the  first  \Vas!iingioa  performance  of 
Ligetl's  Nouvelles  Aveniicres.  Sponsored  by 
the  Smlrhsonian  Division  of  Performuig 
Arts.  $4.75  general:  $2.10  students  and  sen- 
ior citizens:  $4.25  As.sociates.  For  reseria- 
tions  call  381  5395.  8; 30  pjn.,  Natural  History 
Eldg. 

TtTESDAY,    FEB.    5 

Museum  Lecture:  Edwin  A.  Battison.  Cura- 
tor. Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  talks 
on  Patents,  ProductiiHty  and  Prosperity. 
12:30  p.m..  History  aud  Technology  Building 
atidltorium. 
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Wr.DXESDAY,  FEB.  6 

Seminar:  State  of  i^on-comtnercial  Tlieatre. 
in  America.  Moderator:  Doun  MiUTShy,  Direc- 
tor of  Theatre,  Georgetown  University.  Par- 
tlcipant.s:  Stanley  Kauffman,  drama  critic, 
The  Neil}  Republic;  John  Simon,  drama; 
critic,  Neic  York;  Peter  Zeisler,  Theatre  Com- 
munications Group.  7:30  p.m.  $6  general,  $5 
Aseociates.  Call  381-5157  for  further  inf'onna- 
xlon. 

THTTRSDAY,  FEB.   7 

Creativt?  S'-een:  Si/iiiphnnic?  in  frpr,; ,•••'>■: 
il5  min.) — the  art  work  of  Abdul  Rahmaa; 
Chugtair;  Symphony  of  the  Seasons  (40 
niin.) — the  people  and  their  customs  reveal 
the  moods  and  seasons  oi  Pakistan.  Two  films 
made  m  Pakistan,  shown  hi  conjunctinii 
with  the  cuiTent  exliibition.  Paintings  from 
Pakistan.  Complete  program  begUis  11  am., 
12:15,  and  1:15  p.ni.  Reuwick  Gallery. 

FRO) AY,  FFB.  8 

Exhibition:  Art  ojhthe  Pacific  Norihw-^st 
From  the  1930s  touhe  Present.  Pamtings, 
.sculptures  and  drawuvgs  by  forty-five  artiste 
depict  the  strong  diathictive  art  produced  hi 
«he  Pacific  Northweit  over  the  past  four 
decades — with  basic  qualities  of  quietness, 
pastoral  sense  and  mysticism.  Artists  include 
Mark  Tobey,  C.  S.  Price,  Morris  Graves  and 
Kenneth  Callahan.  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  through  May  5. 

SATURDAY,   FEB.    9 

Film  for  Kids:  My  Brother  Talks  to 
Horses — the  story  of  a  small  boy  who  likea 
to  chit-chat  with  a  racehorse.  Directed  by 
Fred  Zmneman.  2  p.m..  History  and  Tecli- 
nology  Building  auditorium.  $.75  general 
$.50  Associates.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Resident  .Associates.  Call  381-5157. 

SVI.DAY,   FEB.    10 

The  Bach  Family  Twlxt  Bloody  Marys 
Concerto  for  Two  Harpsichords  by  Wlihelnj 
Frledmann  Bach,  Partita  in  C.  Minor,  No.  11, 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  in  G 
Major,  No.  VI,  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
Performed  by  harpsichordists  John  Pesper- 
maii  and  Anthony  Cantrick  aud  viollniss 
Susan  Cantrick.  Bloody  marys,  brioches  and 
danish  served  before  or  aiter  the  concert.  10 
a.m.  to  12  noon  or  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  $6.i0 
general:  $5.50  Associates.  Call  381-5157. 

Svmday  Shorts:  Tlie  Tramp,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin; This  Js  War?,  The  Marx  Brothers;  Frogs, 
Charles  Braverman:  Children  of  Synation, 
Howard  Lester;  Wiud  and  the  River,  Arr.Q 
Sucksdorff;  Gallery.  Ken  Rudolph.  3  pni., 
History  and  Technology  Building  atidltor- 
ium. $1.25  general:  $1  students;  1.75  As.so- 
dates.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resi- 
dent A.s.sociates.  Call  381-5157. 

MONDAY,  FEB.    11 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Shaker  Architecture: 
A  Survey  of  the  Existing  Butldtngs,  by  A.  D.j 
Emerich,  member  of  the  Society  of  Architec-i 
tural  Historians  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Shaker  Studies  Conference  m  1968.  Mr.  Em- 
erich will  base  his  talk  on  his  past  twelve 
years  sur  ey  of  the  twenty  remahihig  Shaker 
sites  hi  eight  sta'Ps  conducted  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  book  on  the  commvuial  se<"t'i 
architecttire.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Renwick 
Gallery  and  the  Latrotae  Chapter  of  the  B-j- 
clety  of  Architectural  HLstorians.  6  p  m.,  Tlie 
Renwlok  Gallcrj-. 

TDESDAY,    FEB.    12 

Oriental  Art  Lecture:  The  Power  oj 
Imagery:  Silcer  Vessels  of  Sasanian  Iran 
{3rd-7th  century  A.D.),  An  Ulxistrated  lec- 
ture by  Prudence  Haiper,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
semn  of  Art.  8:30  p.m..  The  Freer  Gallery. 
Exhibition  galleries  open  at  6:30  prior  to  the 
lecture. 

Panel  Discussion:  History.  Identity  and 
Aspiration.  An  examhiatlon  of  the  history 
and  heritage  of  Black  Americans,  being  held 
in    connection    with    Black    History    WeekJ 
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Topics  and  speakers  are  follows:  B/uc'c  Im- 
ynigrmtton  into  the  US^  Dr.  Roy  8.  Bryce- 
Lapcrte,  former  Dtrector.  AlTo-Axaericux 
Studies.  Y*l«  Unlrerslty  and  ourrontly  witJi 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  Identifring  m 
Minority  Culture  in  a  Majority  Societv. 
James  Oibson.  CluOnnan.  District  Bicenten- 
1  ial  Cocmnlsslon;  Struggle  for  Political 
Leverage,  Barbara  Simmons,  Member  at 
larjje.  D.C.  School  Board.  8  p.m.,  History  and 
Teolmology  BulWing  Auditorium.  Free— 
licKets  Required.  Call  381-5167. 

Museum  Lecture:  From  Natural  HiHory  to 
Biologp:  The  Growth  of  a  Science.  Speaker. 
Audrey  B.  Daris,  Associate  Oiirator,  Medical 
Sciences,  12:30  pjn..  History  and  TecbuoloKT 
BuUdiug  Auditorium. 

WEDKESDAT.    FKB.    1^ 

American  Aviation  Historical  Society 
Monthly  meeting.  8  p.m..  National  Air  atid 
Space  Museum.  The  public  Is  welcome  to 
attend. 

FRID.^Y,    Tin.    15 

Exhibition:  The  Prints  and  Drawings  of 
Herman  Webster.  Some  70  drawings,  water- 
colors  and  prints  by  American  expatriate 
artist  Herman  Webster  (1878-1970),  reveal- 
ing hta  Interest  and  skill  In  portraying  ro- 
mantic Europe  through  New  World  eyes. 
Works  include  drypolnts.  handcolored  etch- 
ings, pen  and  luk,  and  pencU.  and  such  sub- 
jects as  streets  and  churches  to  Venice,  parks 
^  PmI*.  gTP«y  camps  in  Spain,  chateau 
dimgeons  and  cathedral  interiors.  National 
Collection  of  Pin*  Arts,  through  AprU  28. 

STTTTDAT,   rPB.    17 

Sunday  Shorts:  r/ic  Barber  Shop.  WC. 
Fields;  Natural  Habitat.  Ralph  Arlyck;  Bou- 
qiict.  Ken  Rudolph;  Cream  of  Beatles 
Charles  Braverman;  Portrait  of  a  Horse' 
WJtold  Oterz;  Chicken  Soup,  Cnrousel  films! 
Short  films  selected  for  both  adults  and 
teenagwra,  3  pjn..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  $1.25  general.  $1  stu- 
denta;  ».78  Associates.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates.  Call  381- 
5157. 

Jaz»  Heritage  Concert:  Lionel  Hampton 
(Quartet.  A  free  workshop  will  be  conducted 
at  4:30  pjn.;  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. Concert  begins  8  pjn.,  Balrd  Aoditorlvun. 
Natural  History  Building.  M.50  general. 
$3.fiO  studenu  and  aenlor  citizens,  M  As- 
sociates. For  reservations  call  381-5395. 

MOSTDAT.   FEB.    IB 

Audubon  Lecture:  Spring  Pageant  of  Wild- 
ft overs  in  Vie  Potomac  Valley.  Lecturer- 
Stanwyn  SheUer,  Associate  Curator.  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Mr.  Shetler  wUl  use  color  slides  to  lUustrate 
his  lecture  and  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween birds  and  wUdflowers.  6:30  and  8  30 
pm..  BaiM  Auditorium.  Natural  History 
B\illdlng.  Co-sponsored  by  tt»e  Smithsonian 
Resident  Associates  and  the  Audubon  Nat- 
uralist Society.  $2.50  general,  $1.50  mem- 
bers. ChUdren  $1.60  and  $1.  Call  381-5157 
for  resn-ration  information. 

Concert:  A  Concert  for  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday:  The  Music  of  Claude  Debussy. 
Seven  Air  Force  musicians  and  guest  harpist 
Claudia  Wljent  present  an  all-Debu«.sy  p«>- 
gram  of  vocal  L_id  chamber  music.  8  pjn. 
The  Renv.lck  Gallery.  Free. 

TtTESDAT,    FKB.     1» 

Museum  Lecturer  Women  in  Politics. 
Speaker:  Edith  P.  Mayo,  Museum  Specialist 
PollticaJ  History.  12:30  p.m.  History  and 
Technology  B\illding  Anditorltun. 

WtUNKSDAT,    FEB.    SO 

Lunchbox  Fonun:  Airships  in  the  Space 
Age.  Informal  discussion  led  by  Kurt  Stehl- 
ln«  U  noon.  Boom  449,  Smithsonian  Xn- 
stitnttoQ  "Oaatle"  Building. 
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THURSDAT,    n3.  21 

Creative  Screen:  Sympthonies  in  E.rprc!>- 
sion;  Symphony  of  the  Seasons.  Repeat  See 
Pebniary  7  for  details. 

FRIDAY.    FEB.    22    THilOOGa    FEB.    36 

Bach's  Clavleruebun?.  parts  I-IV.  James 
Weaver,  harpsichordist  and  organist,  presents 
four  evenings  of  concerts.  Spon«3red  by  the 
Divisions  of  Musical  InsUuments  and  Per- 
forming Arts.  The  program  schedule  is  as 
foUows:  Feb.  22  and  23— Books  I  and  II.  Par- 
titas. French  Overture,  Italian  Concerto, 
8:30  p.m..  Hall  ot  Musical  Instruments,  His- 
tory and  Technolopy  BuUding.  Feb.  24— Book 
m.  The  Organ  Biass.  8:80  p.m.  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church.  16th  and  Harvard  Streets, 
N.W.  Feb.  25— Book  IV.  The  Goldberg  Varia- 
tions, 8:30  pjn.,  HaU  of  Musical  Instruments 
All  four  programs  included  in  one  ticket 
price:  $3.50  general.  $1  students  and  senior 
citlzf-ns  and  $3  Assxia'ea.  For  reservations 
c:ill  381-5305. 

S.ATTTROAT,    FEp.    23 

Mime  for  Children:  Archccsii^  Productions, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  White.  Jr.', 
performs  classical  mime  in  addition  to  short 
playlets.  2  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Buildmg.  $3  gensral  S2  Associates. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  As- 
sociates. Call  381-5157  for  ticket  informa- 
tion. 

SfNDAT,   FEB.    24 

Sunday  .short.s:  Solo,  Mike  Hoover;  Behiiid 
the  Scenes,  Mike  Hoover;  Pigskin  Capers, 
The  Marx  Brothers;  Corrida  Intcrdite,  Denys 
de  Daunant;  Games  of  Angels,  Walerian  Bor- 
owxzyk;  Lapis,  James  Whituey.  Short  filma 
selected  for  both  aduiu  and  teenagers.  3  pju  , 
History  and  Technology  BuHdlnK  auditorium. 
$1.25  general.  $1  students;  $.75  A.ssoclates. 
Sponsored  by  tlie  Smithsonian  Resident  As- 
Eociate.s.  Call  381-5157. 

MONDAY,     FTB.     25 

Lecture:  EnrHronmenial  Design  and  the 
Federal  Goremment.  Michael  Straight.  Dep- 
wtj  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arf».  discusses  ho*  the  Endowment 
has  come  to  view  design  as  a  principal  n.rt 
form  and.  in  turn,  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional design  resoiure.  8  p.m.,  The  Renwlck 
Gallery.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Renv  Ick  Gal- 
lery a:id  the  American  Institute  of  Plannem. 

TUESDAY,     FEB.     36 

Museum  Lecture:  iJesiorofion  of  the  Harlan 
and  HoWngsvorth  Engine.  Speaker:  WUliam 
K.  Henson.  Supervisor,  Technical  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology  12-50 
p.m..  History  and  Technology  BuQdlng  Au- 
ditorium. 

THTmrWAT.     FFB.     2S 

National  Capital  SheU  Club:  Montlily 
meeting  ajid  program.  8  pjoa..  Room  43  Nat- 
tuul  Hlstorj-  Buildlug.  The  public  is  welcome 
to  attend. 

Lecture:  Art  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Joshua  C.  Taylor.  Director  of  the  Smithson- 
ian's National  Collection  at  Fine  Arts,  wlU 
discuss  the  issues  raised  by  the  current  ex- 
hibition on  Paciflc  Northwest  art.  12:30  p  m 
Lecture  Hall,  National  CoUeotlon  of  Fine  Arts." 

OTIIFR     EVENTS 

(Sponsortd  by  the  Smlilisonlan  Resident  As- 
sociates Program.  For  further  irLformation 
call  381-5157) 

Luncheon  Tallcs:  Directors  of  fotir  major 
museums  dkcuss  the  collectjons,  history  and 

p.ctlvlttes  of  their  respective  areas:  Feb.  7 

Tom  L.  Freudenhelm.  BaUleaore  Museuin  of 
Art;  Feb.  21— Brooke  Hlndle.  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology:  Mar.  14— Roy  Slade 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art;  Mar.  28— Michael' 
Collins.  National  Air  &  Space  Museum.  Series 
or  Individual  tickets  available.  Admission  in- 
cludes cocktails  and  buffet. 
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Dance— PUm  Screenings  and  Discussions 
With  George  Gelles.  dance  critic.  Washing! 
ion  Star-Nevs.  Screenings:  Edward  ViHella, 
^ew  York  City  Ballet;  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company;  the  company  of  the  late  Jose  H- 
mon.  Mime  ertist  Garv  Glover  will  perform 
and  duK-u.ss  his  art  form.  Feb.  11,  18  and  25 
8  p.m..  History  and  Teclutolc/y  BuUdlng  $16 
series:  $12  Associates. 

The  Citizen:  Power  and 'or  Powerlessness 
Feb.  4 — The  Citizen  and  Crime,  Patrick  Mur- 
phy. President.  Police  Foundation;  Feb  11— 
The  Citizen  and  Consumerism,  Virginia 
Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
fw  Consumer  Affairs;  Feb.  IB— The  Citi-en 
and  the  Media.  Robert  Maynard,  The  Wash- 
ington Post:  Feb.  26— r;ie  Citizen  and  His 
Enmronment,  Russell  Peterson,  Chairman 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  8  10pm' 
History  and  Technology  Building.  $7  each 
lecture;  $5  Associates. 

Giants  ot  Contemporary  Architecture,  l^b 
6  Saarmen  ar.d  Roche,  Allan  Temko.  Prof  ot 
Art.  California  State  Univejslty;  Feb  12— 
Le  Corb^isier  and  His  Influence  on  Contem- 
porary Architects.  Richard  Meier  New  York 
architect;  Feb.  19— The  Architecture  of  Louis 
Kafm.  by  LoiUs  Kahn;  Feb.  HQ— Philip  Joftn- 
son  and  his  A7itec€dents,  Robert  M.  Stem. 
MtJhitect  and  author.  8:10,  Natural  History 
BuUdmg.  98  each  lecture;  $d  Associates. 

DEA-ONsrK.\TIONS— MUSnuM    OP    mSTORT    AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Spinning  ar^  Weotinsr— Tuesday  Uuwugh 
Tnursday,  10  ajn.-2  p.m.  Ist  floor,  and  Sun- 
day, Feb.  10  and  24. 1-4  pjn. 

Printing  and  Typefounding:  Monday.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  2-4  p.m.,  3rd  flow. 

Musical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  centiiry  instruments,  and  American 
folk  instruments.  Hall  of  Muslcml  Instru- 
ments, 3rd  floor,  1 :30  pjn.,  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days—keyboard;  Wednesdays— lute  and 
gUit^r;  Thursd^s — folk. 

REHABItrrATJCV    MEDICIN.-J   FILMS   AND 
LrCTCTRE 

Shown  each  Friday  at  12:80  p.m.  History 
and  Technology  Building  auOdtorium,  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  exhibition- 
Ti-lumphlng  Over  DlsabUlty— 200  years  of 
RehabUltation  Medicine  in  tlie  United  SUtes 

Feb.  l~20th  Century  Epidemic,  Washing- 
ton Heart  Association;  Tojuvrd  Tomorrow 
Goodwill  Industries;  Can  You,  Hear  Met' 
John  Tracy  Clinic.  ' 

Feb.  h—Kheumatic  Heart  Disease  and 
Common  Heart  Disorders.  Washington  Heart 
AssociaUon;  Reach  Into  Silence,  University 
of  Southern  California. 

^*>-  15— Lecture:  Triumphing  Over  Di$. 
ability,  by  Dr.  Audrey  B.  Davis.  Ciu^tor  Di- 
vision of  Medical  Sciences. 

Feb.  i2—One  Fine  Day,  Washington  Heart 
Association;  Help  for  Mark,  Appleton-Cen- 
tUTY  Croft;  The  Person  Within.  Clark  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Dial-A-Miuiewn— 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

D<a:-A-PhpnomeT?on— 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

I 

PINOCCHIO 

Smithsoni^in  Puppet  Theatre  Begins 
February  6 
The  popular  fantasy  performed  with  music 
in  commedla  style  by  Allan  Stevens  and 
Company,  using  15  rod  puppets  and  four 
puppeteers.  The  new  production  was  created 
by  Allan  Stevens  and  Vera  Hughes,  and  is 
presented  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 
Wednesday  through  Friday.  10:30  and  11:30; 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  11  a.m.,  12:30  and  2:30 
p.m.  Admission— f  1.25.  Dlsco'inta  are  avaU- 
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able  for  groups  or  members  of  the  SmithiSO!-!- 
lan  Associates.  Arts  and  Industries  Building. 
Call  381-5395  for  reservations. 

HOURS 

Open  7  days  a  week 

Alts  and  Industries  Building.  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Musetim.  National  Mu- 
setim  of  History  and  Techuology,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  The  Reiiwick  Gallery,  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Buildhig — 10  a.m.-5:30 
p.m. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Mu.se am — 10  a.in.- 
(3  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  p.n.. 
weekends. 

National  Zoo  Buildings — 9  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

EXPERIHIENTARITjM 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

New  Born  Babe — a  demonstration  sho-.v 
that  Introduces  the  spacearium  concept.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  is  a  simulated  Apollo 
launch,  a  look  at  the  different  colors  of  stars, 
a  description  of  pulsars  and  au  imaginary 
closeup  look  at  a  quasar  on  the  edge  of  the 
\mlverse.  Tuesdays  through  Fridays.  4:30 
p.m.;  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  11  ajn..  12 
noon,  1,  2.  3  and  4  p.m.  To  verify  schedule 
call  381-6-242. 

:musf.um  tours 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Highlights:  Weekdays,  10:30  and  Xl:30 
a.m.,  1:30  p.m.  Weekends,  10:30  a.m.,  12 
noon,  1 :30  and  3  p.m. 

First  Ladies'  Gowns:  Monday-Friday.  10:30 
and  11:30  a.m. 

200  Years  of  Needlework:  Tuesdays  only, 
10:15  a.m.  Begins  at  the  St-ar-Spangied  B.^n- 
ner  exhibit. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Highlights:  Weekdays.  10:30  a.m..  12  noon 
(noon  tour  may  be  delayed) 

Renwick  Gallery,  the  Smlthsoilan's  desl:zn 
and  craft.3  museum:  Shaker  furniture  exhibi- 
tion— tours  for  groups  of  10  or  more,  on  a 
pre-arranged  basis.  Through  April  7.  Ca'.l 
381-€541  for  scheduling. 

VOLUNTE>Tl    DOCENTS    NEfDFD 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  tiie 
Renwick  Gallery — training  for  participaliou 
in  the  innovative  program.s  of  either  mu- 
seum will  Include  lecttires  In  the  history  of 
art  and  art  appreciation  in  May  and  formal 
training  In  September.  Deadline  for  appli- 
cations: March  15.  Call  Nora  Panzer,  381- 
6541,  for  further  Information. 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History  or 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy— training  begins  In  March.  Call  Magda 
Schremp,  381-6471.  for  further  Information. 
Deadline:  March  1. 

ASCr.NT   OF  a:AN 

BBC-TV  and  Time-Life  Filnis  series  pre- 
sents Dr.  Jacob  Bronowski  and  his  personal 
views  of  the  history  of  man  and  science.  T!ie 
final  four  programs  will  be  featured  in 
February,  one  each  week,  on  the  following 
schedule : 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  10:30.  11:30, 
12:30.  1:30.  2:30  and  3:30  p.m.,  Histoi-y  and 
Technology  Building. 

Sattrrday:  12:30,  1:30,  2:30  ajid  3:30  pjn.. 
Natural  History  Building;  (Feb.  23— History 
and  Technology  Bldg.) 

Evening  Showings  (tickets  required)  — 
Wednesday  5:30  and  8  pjn.  Tickets  may  be 
picked  up.  In  person,  at  the  Great  Hall, 
Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  Building 
beginning  the  Saturday  preceding  the  eve- 
ning show.  The  schedule  for  February  is  as 
follows: 

Feb,  6,  7,  9— World  Within  World.  The  his- 
tory of  the  men  and  ideas  that  made  20th 
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centui-y  phy.slcs  "the  greatest  aclileven-.ert; 
of  human  imaf^ination." 

Feb.  13.  14.  16. — Knowledge  or  Certa'nty. 
Dr.  Bronowskl's  personal  statement  on  the 
moral  dilemma  of  today's  scientists,  con- 
trastinij  humMnii5t  tradition  in  science  with 
some  inhxmian  results. 

Feb.  20,  21,  2Z-'Generaiion  Upon  Genera- 
tion. The  complex  code  of  hunutn  Inherit- 
ance shown  in  the  experiments  of  pioneer 
geneticist  Gregor  Mendel  and  the  discoveries 
of  modern  laboratories. 

Final  Film— Special  ,ScheduJe:  The  Long 
Childhood. 

Feb.  24—  2  p.m.  Interdepartmental  Audi- 
torium, 14'h  and  Constitution  Ave..  N.W. 
No  tickets  i-equlicd — 1200  seating  capacUy. 

Feb.  27—8:30  p.m.  Natural  HU^tory  Build- 
l-:g.  Tickets  required  and  will  be  available 
Feb.  23.  Great  HaU  Reception  Center,  Siiiith- 
sonian  Institution  Castle  Building. 

Dr.  Brono'w.-.skl  will  be  present  at  these  t->vo 
showings  to  introdtice  the  film  and  be  avail- 
a'5le  for  a  question  period  following  the 
screening. 

Feb.  27 — hourly  from  10:30  am.,  last  show- 
ing 3:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  AuditO'  un..  5:30  p.m..  Natural  His- 
t<')ry  Building. 

Feb.  28  lourly  10:30  a.m.-3:30  p  m. 
History  an. I  Techuology  Building  Audito- 
rium. 

othilP.  rfcfntly  orrNFo  areas 

Explore  Gallery,  National  CoilecUon  of 
Fine  Arts.  A  special  room  de.'-igned  for  chil- 
dren witl\  bright  colors,  contrastirig  textures, 
sliapes  and  sounds.  Included  are  movable 
sculptures,  photographic  blowup.-:,  environ- 
mental sotiuds  and  a  "portrait  gallery  "  with 
a  fuiihouse  mirror  for  Instant  self-portraits. 
10  a.m. -5:30  p  m.,  7  days  a  week. 

American  i»asters.  Hall  of  Photography. 
Museuni  of  History  and  Technology.  More 
than  fifty  recently  acquired  works  by  major 
American  photographers  Ansel  Adams,  Lis- 
ette  Mfxiel.  Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy,  Minor 
White.  Aaron  Si.skind.  Harry  Callahan,  Jerry 
Uelsmann.  Lee  Friedlander.  Wyun  Bullock. 
Gyorgy  Kepes.  Paul  Caponigro  and  Diane 
Arbus.  Throufih  May  26. 

Anatomy  oi  a  Gallop.  Division  of  Oi-apliio 
Arts,  Museum  of  History  and  Techuology. 
Lithographs  of  Currier  and  Ives  and  photo- 
graphs of  Eadweard  Muybrldge  contrast  the 
movements  of  animals  and  man  as  they  were 
captured  by  the  artist,  and  the  reality  of 
photography.  Through  April. 

Restaurant.  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts.  Open  seven  days  a  week  from  10  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.,  and  serving  soups,  salads,  aand- 
wiches,  fruits,  pastries  and  beverages. 

RADIO    SMrrHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Iu.stitu- 
tion's  many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-.\M  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedvile  for 
February: 

3rd — Concert,  featuring  the  Western  Wind 
and  the  Paul  Hill  Chorale  performing  music 
of  America. 

10th — Mayans  and  the  Supernatural.  Pro- 
fesssor  Michael  Coe  of  Yale  Unlver^-ty  dis- 
cusses the  spiritual  world  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Mexico.  AJnericans  in  Sclf- 
Portrait.  A  talk  with  the  noted  .\jnericau 
art  critic  Alfred  Frankenstein. 

17th — Cajun  Music  Today.  The  Balfa 
Brothers  of  Louisiana  perform  their  siiecial 
style  of  Cajuu  music,  in  concert  at  the 
Smithsonian. 

24th -G<?7icf /es.-  Beyond  DNA.  Biologist 
James  Dewey  Watson,  discoverer  of  DNA,  de- 
scribes the  background  of  his  discovery  and 
the  new  challenge  of  genetics  research. 

DOMESTIC    STTBT    TOURS 

For  Information  on  the  follov.-lng  totirs, 
contact   Mrs.   Howe,    Room    106-SI,   Smith- 
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soniaiT  In.stitutlon.  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Ciiunnel  Island-^,  CaUf.:  April  15-23,  1974. 

Fiena,  San  Automo,  Te.xas:  AprU  21-28, 
1974. 

Boston  .ii-t  and  Architecture:  June  21  24, 
1974. 


THE    CO.AST    GUARD    ST.'^CKS    ITB 
OFTSHORE  ADVISORY  COMMnTES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

of    WISCOX.SIN  I 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:-5ENTATlVrs  | 

Wtdncsdav.  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  writine  ill 
tlie  Observation.s  column  of  the  National 
Ob.server  for  the  \veek  ending  Febru- 
ary 9,  Angast  Gribbin  .sugge.-ts  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coa.-;t  Guard  iia.-> 
"bliuidered  badly  '  in  naming  a  17-meni- 
ber  National  Off.shore  Oi^ration.s  Advi- 
•sory  Couunittee  composed  entirelj-  of 
repre.sentativef?  fi-om  the  off.shore  dry- 
ing industiT- 

Mr.  Gribbin  spells  it  out : 

Fir.st.  The  Coast  Guard  enforces  safct'y 
and  antlpolluiion  laws  and  regulations 
and,  coixsequently,  guards  our  ecologicfil 
interest.  | 

Second.  Licrca.sed  off.shore  drilling  ac- 
tivity will  increase  the  possibility,  if  not 
the  probability,  of  more  and  more  darn- 
aging  oil  spills  that  will  affect  greater 
ntimbers  of  recreational  areas  and  fisli- 
ing  grounds. 

Third.  Meniber.^hip  on  the  advisoff>' 
ptinel  need  not  be  limited  to  induslir>' 
represeiitatives,  and,  "Indeed,  it  might 
seem  less  than  prudent  to  have  as  pi-iii- 
cipal  advisers  the  people  to  be  policed." 

Fouith.  Yet  13  of  the  17  committee 
members  come  from  oil  companies,  I've 
from  oil  well  di-illing  companies,  and  two 
from  charter  ship  and  charter  helicopter 
companies  doing  all  or  practically  all  of 
tlieir  business  with  the  rig  owners. 

As  Mr.  Gribbin  says,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  "an  inipoitant  job"  to  do — and  the 
offshore  drilling  industry  is  not  the  only 
sector  with  an  interest  in  how  that  .^ob 
is  done. 

The  Coast  Guard's  advisers  should  in- 
clude persons  who  want  to  protect  tlie 
offshore  environment  as  well  as  those 
who  want  to  exploit  it.  Without  that  kind 
of  balance,  the  Government  cannot  ex- 
pect much  public  support  for  oflFshoie 
drilling.  To  appoint  a  stacked  pro-in- 
dU'^try  advisory  comi->iittee  can  only  In- 
crease public  suspicion  about  hand-i.i- 
glove  relationships  between  Governmeui 
and  the  oil  industry,  not  decrease  it.     [ 

I  .should  like  to  include  the  item  l);' 
Mr.  Gribbin,  headed  "Advice  From  the 
Experts."  and  a  notice  from  the  Fedeml 
Register  of  January  18  aimouncing  .\ 
meeting  oi  this  advisory  committee: 
Advice  From  the  Expep.-ts 

It's  just  good  common  sense:  If  you've  a 
Job  to  do  and  wi<h  to  do  it  correctly,  have 
e.xperts  advise  you.  Certainly  the  commar- 
dant  of  the  Coa.st  Guard  has  followed  the 
axiom — and  I  believe  he  has  blundered  badly. 

The  Coast  Guard  regulates  offshore  oli- 
drilling  operations.  Along  with  routinely  li- 
censing drllling-ves.sel  crews  and  safeguard- 
ing navigation  around  rigs,  the  Coast  Guard 
enforces  safety  and  antipollution  laws  aad 
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regulation*.  Cousequently.  tlie  Coa-t  Guard 
guarda  our  •oologlcal  lntM«st. 

It'»  an  Important  job.  And  Ifa  becoming 
Increasingly  important  now  that  oil  com- 
panlM  itn  Hlnnlng  permlsaicMi  to  drtU  off  tba 
East  Coast  and  Ui  new  areas  of  the  West  and 
GuU  coasts,  thtts  Increasing  the  possibility, 
if  not  the  probability,  of  more  and  more 
damaging  oil  spllla  that  will  affect  greater 
numbers  ol  recreational  areas  and  fishing 
grounds. 

For  guidance  in  Its  antipolUUion  and 
s,ifoty  regulating,  the  Coast  Guard  relies  on 
ft  17-member  group  called  the  National  OfT- 
shore  Operations  Indtistry  Advi:;ory  Commit- 
tee. According  to  Coast  Otiard  omcials  the 
group  needn't  be  limited  to  Industry  repre- 
st-ntatlves.  Indeed,  it  might  scorn  lets  than 
prudent  to  hav-e  as  prmcipal  advisers  the 
people  to  be  policed. 

Yet  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender,  the  Coaft 
Guard  commandant,  has  amiounccd  that  he 
has  appointed  a  new  committee.  It's  to  be 
chaired  by  Texaco's  George  Mott.  A'l  of  its 
members  oome  from  the  offshore-drilling  in- 
dustry. Thirteen  of  the  17  committee  mem- 
bers? come  from  oU  companies,  two  from  oil- 
well  drUling  companies,  and  two  from 
charter  ship  and  charter  helicopter  com- 
panies doing  aU  or  practically  all  of  their 
biuOness  with  the  rig  owners. 

Now  all  we  need  Is  a  similar  group  to  ad- 
vi<^e  about  coastal  defense  and  cutter  patrol 
operations.  The  Coast  Guard  coiUd  appoint 
e  perts  from,  say,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Clilna,  Albania,  and  Russia.  They  have  an 
lnter»,t  in  our  defenses.  So  doesn't  that 
luaVe  good  common  sense'?— August  Gribbin. 

IDepartmeut       of        Transportation — Coast 

Guard — CGD  74  15  1] 

Na.ionkl    OrrsHosE    Opekation.s    iNoc^Tav 

Advisory  Committee 

puplic   iteetino 

"Itls  Is  to  give  notice  pursuant  to  Pub.  L. 
93-463,  aeo.  10(a),  approved  October  6.  1972, 
that  tbe  Natlonai  Offshore  Operations  Indus- 
try Adv-isory  Committee  will  conduct  an  open 
meeting  on  January  30,  1974.  In  room  2232, 
N.^SSIF  Bunding.  400  Seventh  Street,  SW.! 
Washington.  D.C.  The  meeting  la  scheduled 
to  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  and  Is  expected  to  last 
all  day. 

The  agenda  for  Uie  meeting  will  be  the 
folio  vtng : 

l.Call  toonler. 

2.  Approval  of  minutes  of  11-12  July  1973 
meeting. 

3.  Committee  organization  ard  futtire  ac- 
tivity. 

4.  iPersonnel. 

5.  VesMl  safety. 

6.  Venel  admeasurement. 

7.  Ptzad  structure  safety. 

8.  Portable  tanks. 

».  Occupational  Safety  and  Hcitlth  Act. 

10.  Law  of  the  Sea. 

U.  Environmental  matters. 

12.  Manned  Subsea  operations. 

13.  Miscellaneous. 

14.  Adjournment. 

The  National  Offshore  Operations  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  was  chartered  on 
August  15.  1973,  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coaot  Guard  to  advise  the  Marine  Safety 
Council  on  a  variety  of  matters  concerning 
."^rvfe  practices  in  offshore  operations.  Public 
members  of  the  Committee  serve  voluntarily 
without  compensation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  travel  or  per  diem. 

Interested  perilous  may  seek  additioiial  in- 
formation by  writing: 
COaiMANDANT  (G-CMC  82) 
VJH.  Couit  Guard 
Wrvsiungtoo.  D.C.  20590 

Dated:  January  15,  1974. 

D.  H.  CLirroN. 
Captain,  VS.  Coatt  Guard.  Acting  Chief, 
Office  o/  Merchant  Marine  Safety. 

[FR  Doc.  74-1507  Filed  1-17-74;  8:45  am] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SINAI  PENINSULA 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

Of    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  MarjJanrt.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sinai  Penin.sula  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva.  I  should  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  tax  aiticle  by  Stan- 
ley Bluinberg  v.hich  appeared  in  the  Bal- 
tiinoie  Evening  Sun,  Januaiy  23,  1974, 
pointing  out  the  economic  potential  of  a 
land  often  thought  of  as  ju.st  desert. 

The  Sm.^i:  A  Big,  Emptt  B.*g  Evt.rtone 

Wants  To  Grr  His  Haitos  Inio 

(By  Stanley  Blumberg) 

The  ret.eution  of  the  Sinai  penhtsula  is 
considered  by  the  Israelis  to  be  es&entiai  to 
their  national  defense.  They  argue — and 
with  apparent  Juatificatioji,  coiLsidering  that 
the  EgypUans  lAJiUateraily  broke  the  Sueii 
cease-nro  line  last  fall— tliat  the  Arabs  can- 
not be  trusted.  .A.nd  so,  the  Israeli  negotia- 
tors are  certain  to  argue  at  Geneva,  this 
barrier  of  sand  and  mountains  muiit  remain 
in  Israeli  hands. 

An  odd  ambivalance  on  this  point  prevails 
among  the  Egypt!an.s.  President  Sadat  views 
the  Sinai  as  Egyptian  territory  and  can't  tol- 
erate Its  ocrupation  by  foreign  forces.  His 
predecessor  President  Abdul  Nasser,  In  con- 
trast, did  not  agree  that  Sinai  was  part  of 
Egypt.  This  he  made  clea.r  in  a  .speech  to 
Egyptian  airmen  as  recently  as  May,  1967. 
Recoiuitmg  events  preceding  the  Sinai  war 
In  1956,  Nasser  said:  "On  October  31,  the 
Anglo-French  attack  on  lis  began.  The  air 
raids  began  at  sunset  on  October  31.  At  the 
.same  time  all  our  forces  In  Slnal  were  with- 
drawn completely  to  hisldc  Egypt." 

Wa.'i  this  but  a  flip  of  the  tongxTC''  Hardly. 
Nasser  was  a  proud  Egyptian  and  looked 
down  with  scorn  on  the  Bedouin  tribes  that 
wandered  Rcro.=s  this  desolate  peninsula.  In 
his  view,  they  were  part  of  the  despised  Arab 
nation.  That  was  known  to  be  his  position, 
even  though  earUer,  for  political  rea-^ons,  he 
had  proclaimed  that  the  Bgyptians  were  also 
Arabs  and  he  was  the  leader  of  this  Arab 
nation. 

Tliese  historical  arguments  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  decision  tm  to  who  will  con- 
trol both  the  Slnal  and  the  people  who  dweU 
on  It.  If  Henry  Kissinger's  Erand  design  for 
••peace"  Is  Implemented.  He  had  frequently 
a-sserted  that  Israel  mu.'rt  withdraw  from  ter- 
ritories It  captured  from  the  Arabs  In  the 
la»t  two  wars.  Its  security,  however,  will  have 
to  be  assured  by  the  Anabs,  perhaps  with 
"outside  guarantees."  In  other  wDrd.s,  the 
Egj-ptlans  would  resume  their  stewardslilp  of 
the  Sinai  and  the  G.iza  strip.  And  so  the 
question  arises:  apart  from  strategic  value, 
what  Is  the  Sinai  really  worth  In  concrete 
term.s? 

The  Slnal'B  potential  for  development  ha.'j 
become  apparent  slnoe  the  Six  Day  War.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  political  "uncertain- 
ties, its  mineral  wealth  bas  not  been  har- 
vested. Even  more  distressing,  in  this  energy- 
hungry  world,  ha.1  been  the  lack  of  prospect- 
ing for  additional  sources  of  oil  In  the  Sinai. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  for 
exploitation  of  the  peninsula's  natural  re- 
sources, a  brief  geographical  description  is 
helpful. 

The  Siii.ai  Is  a  triangular  ma's?,  bounded  on 
the  north  for  160  miles  by  the  Mediterranean 
coa.«t.  Some  730  miles  doe  south  Its  apex 
meet-s  the  Bed  Sea  near  Sharm  el  Sheikh. 
It  Is  separated  on  the  we.=t  Xi-om  Egypt  by  the 
Gulf  of  Suea  and  it«  e.'ctension,  the  Sue« 
Canal.  Its  ea.stern  limits  are  the  Gulf  of 
Arjaba  and  the  desert  of  Israel,  tlie  Negcv. 
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Tlie  northern  coastal  region  Is  desert.  A  few 
fishing  villages,  now  occupied  by  Inaelt  para- 
military groups,  nestle  among  th©  sand 
dunes  on  the  Medi'^erraneaa  Sea. 

South  of  this  barren  area,  a  chain  of  eroded 
mountains  paralleling  and  er.st  of  the  Suez 
Canal  have,  from  time  immemortal,  protected 
central  smrd  from  military  Invasion.  There 
are.  however,  three  ppsses  through  the 
mountain  r.?nge  that  penult  the  passage  of 
troops  and  armor.  Tlie  most  famotis,  the 
Mltla  Pats,  is  due  east  of  t'le  city  of  Suez. 
and  the  I<:ntcli  occupiers  ot  the  Slual  con- 
template a  long  stay  thera  \rter  thir  canal 
puUback. 

Before  the  Sis  Day  War,  pn  Italian  group 
prospected  for  and  found  oil  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  war  Inflicted 
little  dam.nge  to  the  oU  rtga,  tanks  and  other 
facilities  and  when  the  flghtlng  subsided, 
productiou  contimied.  The  ctily  change  was  a 
p.irtlal  transfer  of  ou-nershio.  The  wells  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  we're  placed  under 
Lrraeli  control  and  the  Egyptians  retained 
guardianship  over  the  west  bank  wells.  The 
Kalian  group  agreed  to  accept  a  50  per  cent 
share  in  the  oil  wells.  Up  unril  the  beginning 
of  the  Torn  Kippiu-  War  this  arrangement 
worked  v.ell.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  either 
side  In  anger.  Israel  Is  still  ptmiping  oil  from 
its  fleUls  en  the  east  bank  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez. 

According  to  some  sources,  the  Israelis 
were  imder  outside  pressure  during  this  pe- 
riod between  the  wars  not  to  expand  their 
fields  by  additional  prospecting.  The  Italians 
were  satLsiiCd  to  restrict  their  output  to  5.5 
million  tons  per  year — abor.t  a  million  tons 
less  than  Israeli  pre-war  annual  require- 
ments. After  all,  they  also  hfid  the  concession 
on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  gulf  and  did  not 
wish  to  antagonize  Sadat.  Israelis,  such  as 
Mordccal  Prledmnn.  former  manager  of  Neti- 
vel  Neft  (an  IsraiU  oil  company),  believe 
the  reserves  along  both  sides  of  the  gulf  have 
a  potential  yield  of  one  million  tons  of  oil 
per  day.  Many  geologists  consider  this  fore- 
cast "highly  optimistic." 

Fossil  fuels,  however,  are  not  the  limit  of 
the  Sinai's  riches.  For  the  past  five  years  a 
team  of  Hebrew  University  geologists,  led  by 
Professor  Ta'acov  Ben-Tor,  have  carried  out 
an  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  Slnal  des- 
ert. Even  though  all  theh-  findings  have  not 
been  published — some  are  under  secret  clas- 
smcation — enough  bas  been  revealed  to 
promise  profitable  mining,  providing  the  de- 
posits are  large  enough. 

A  sample  oX  ore  discovered  in  the  southern 
Sinai  contains  a  very  high  concentration  of 
the  very  valuable  non-ferrous  metal,  timq- 
sU-n.  used  in  making  steel  alloy.  In  addition 
to  tungsten  the  ore  contains  commercially 
valuable  concentrations  of  two  other  prized 
non-ferrous  metals,  copper  and  molybdenum. 
Tungsten  is  highly  profitable  to  mine  even 
when  found  lu  ore  containing  only  one-half 
of  o:.e  per  cent.  Tlie  ore  In  the  Sinai  contains 
between  one  and  two  per  cent  of  tungsten. 
According  to  tests  made  In  the  Technion 
laboratorj',  it  Is  a  simple  procet-s  to  extract 
the  three  elements  from  the  ore.  But  this  is 
only  a  promise  for  the  future.  Cun'ently,  the 
Israelis  are  operating  a  large  scale  rnat:- 
nesium  mine  in  .southern  8inal.  Again,  for 
security  re;.sr;ns,  the  tonnage  of  the  ore  be- 
ing extracted  is  not  available. 

And  that's  not  all.  Agrojiomlsts  in  Israel 
believe  that  profitable  fanning  on  land  en- 
compassing vast  acreage  to  the  northern 
Sinai  awaits  only  water  and  dedication.  They 
point  out  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  Ari- 
zona made  possible  by  Irrigation. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  American 
pressure  on  Israel  to  yield  territory  that 
Israel  considers  essential  for  her  oatlonal 
defense.  Most  Israelis,  at  thia  pc^ut,  are  con- 
cerneU  less  witli  the  current  and  potential 
riches  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  than  with  stra- 
tegic vrlue.  To  that  e.xteut  many  of  her  citl- 
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zens  consider  the  peace  conference  soon  to 
be  revitalized,  a  fraud,  a  papermg-over,  a  pro- 
posed legal  cover  for  decisions  already  agreed 
to  by  Dr,  Kissinger  and  Pi-esldent  Sadat.  TTicy 
remind  us  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has  pledged 
the  return  by  Israel  to  her  pre-1967  bound- 
cries,  Including  abandonment  of  the  entire 
Siiiai.  They  ask  whether  that  is  what  most 
American  senators  really  want  the  Secretary 
to  tio. 


CONGnESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  THE  EN\'IRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op    MICHIC.\N- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'F.S 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hive 
had  the  occasion  in  the  past  to  discuss 
some  of  the  le.ss  desirable  con.^equences 
of  the  activities  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees,  and  I  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future,  A  careful 
examination  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal discloses  not  a  great  deal  of  re- 
deeming social  value — at  lea.«!t  in  those 
portions  of  the  proposal  which  deal  with 
committee  structure. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee,  and  feel 
that  this  letter  makes  .<=everal  points 
which  are  of  relevance  to  the  contro- 
versy. The  letter,  signed  by  represent- 
atives of  a  number  of  conservation  and 
environmental  organizations,  focuses  on 
the  negative  value  of  the  "One  Member, 
One  Committee"  rule  which  appears  to 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's proposals,  and  stresses  the  inherent 
conflict  between  the  traditional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Agriculture  Commltee 
and  the  responsibilities  which  would  be 
given  to  that  comjnittee  if  these  pro- 
posals were  carried  out. 

The  organizations  which  signed  this 
letter  are  by  no  means  the  only  gioups 
which  have  expressed  their  opposition 
to  the  draft  proposal.  I  understand  that 
more  are  being  contacted  every  day,  and 
that  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  are  in- 
deed growing.  I  must  say  that  I  find  this 
development  gratifying,  but  not  sur- 
prising. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  letter  in  the  Record: 

J.^NVART  29,  1974. 
Hon,  Richard  Botxtnc;, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  We  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  our  very  deep  concern  with 
some  of  the  proposed  changes  for  House  re- 
organization in  the  Working  Draft  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees,  Al- 
though we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  overall 
goals  of  the  House  reorganization  plan,  we 
have  studied  the  working  draft  In  detail  and 
believe  some  changes  are  necessary.  Two  ma- 
jor concerns  are:  (1)  the  reorganized  com- 
mittee structure  with  regard  to  natural  re- 
source and  environmental  Jurisdlct^lons;  and 
(2)  limiting  members  to  service  on  one  major 
committee. 

The  undersigned  oppose  the  granting  of 
the  following  five  new  Jurisdictions  to  the 
Atrlculture  Committee:  (1)  Parks  and  Wil- 
derness; (2)  Wildlife;  (3)  Fish  and  Fisheries; 
(4)  National  Forests;  and  (5)  Public  Lands. 
CXX 193— Parts 
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At  '^he  local,  regional  and  national  level,  there 
are  strong  and  rapidly  growing  demands  for 
the  development  of  programs  to  piotert  and 
enhance  the  natural  re.souree  vnlues  In  each 
of  the.se  five  Jvulsdictions.  Our  rea-sons  for , 
opposing  this  committee's  control  over  these 
live  Jurisdictions  are: 

(a)  Historically,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee s  predominate  focus  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities.  Viriually  the  only 
Interest  of  the  committee  in  public  forests 
hns  been  as  a  commodity  source.  While  this 
focns  may  be  acceptable  with  regard  to  some 
uses  of  the  National  Forests  It  ignores  other 
le;;itlmate  functions,  and  It  Is  not  acceptable 
Willi  regard  to  parks  and  wilderness  or  wild- 
life programs.  This  Commifjje  has  often  op- 
posed proposals  for  laud  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation despite  the  fact  that  agriculture  pro- 
gram." affecting  land  and  water  resources  are 
en  excellent  vehicle  for  services  in  support  of 
the.se  resources,  Ren-.o->  ing  these  five  Jurisdic- 
tions from  committee  control  will  not  pre- 
clude the  Committee  from  developing  support 
programs  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  wilderness. 
Through  farm  programs  the  Commit  lee  and 
USD.\  will  liave.  as  they  always  have  had,  the 
ability  to  enhance  fish,  wildlife,  and  wilder- 
ness resources  without  the  necessity  for  for- 
mally controlling  these  Jurl.sdlctlon.5. 

(b)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  five  Jurisdictions  together  with 
agricullure  will  In  the  future  attract  suffi- 
cient members  with  environment:;!  protec- 
tion and  preservation  Interests  to  this  com- 
mittee to  oJTset  this  committee's  Inherent 
commodity  production  crienCition,  Nor 
would  the  addition  of  the.se  five  Jurisdictions 
result  In  the  desired  balance  of  members 
frotn  varied  go^agraphic  and  demographic 
i-.TC-.'.a. 

(c)  This  jurisdictional  realignment  would 
pla.e  Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  un- 
der the  control  of  the  very  interests  of  which 
the  Service  has  been  critical  on  occasion  in 
the  past,  EPA  Is  currently  within  a  subcom- 
nilcree  dominated  by  njncnliur.il  int^'rests  nt 
the  appropriations  level.  Thus,  by  this  pro- 
posed realignment,  the  Bgrlculrural  com- 
munity could  dominate  the^only  agenrles  in 
the  federal  government  which  have  the  po- 
tential for  providing  an  effective  audit  of  the 
environmental  consccuenccs  of  USD.\  pro- 
grams, 

lu  addition,  we  question  the  advlsabillly 
of  continuing  jurisdiction  over  pesticides  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Although  we  rec- 
ognize that  in  mn.ry  respects  this  Is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture pesticides  are  also  impoitant  concerns 
of  other  federal  pgcncies  such  as  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  A  change  In  Jurisdiction  could 
provide  &tte:ition  to  problems  such  as  the 
health  and  environmental  effects  of  pesti- 
cides which  have  heretofore  received  less 
attention  In  the  Agriculture  Commlvee  due 
to  a  predominate  concern  for  commodity 
production. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  stature  and  in- 
f.uence  of  the  Agricullure  Committee  will  be 
significantly  reduced  by  removal  of  these  five 
or  six  Jurisdictions  from  Its  control.  In  tem:s 
of  personnel  numbers  and  budget  ."=!ze,  the 
Department  of  Acfi'lculture  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  dominant  element  In  the  fed- 
eral establishment.  Federal  commodity  pro- 
grajiis  will  become  even  more  important  In 
the  years  ehead  as  contributoio  to  our  na- 
tion's foroigii  trade  and  balance  of  payment 
Rccoxnits. 

The  olher  major  \-sup  of  concern  is  the 
IlmUatlou  cf  each  member  to  one  major 
committee  assignment.  We  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  recommendation.  The  legiti- 
mate Interests  and  constituent  responsibil- 
ities of  members  are  more  often  than  not 
too  viiiicd  to  be  structurally  limited  by  such 
a  prf'pasal.  Further,  this  tystem  without  a 
requirement  for  mar.dato.-y  rot.it:on  would 
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only  aggravate  the  problems  of  the  current 
seniority  system,  which  Is  one  of  the  dom- 
inant problems  pointed  to  by  many  ad- 
vocates of  Congressional  reform.  Not  only 
would  tWs  proposal  further  entrench  the  , 
power  of  the  seniority  system  over  particular 
jurisdiciious  and  programs,  but  it  would  also 
lead  to  the  narrowing  of  members'  expert io 
and  knov.'ledge.  Most  issues  before  Congre.-s 
are  very  complex  and  quite  oficn  benefit 
from  Interdisciplinary  approaches,  A  mem- 
ber's service  on  two  major  conunlttees  would 
more  often  than  not  bring  valuable  expertise 
and  Insights  to  solving  the  problems  ad- 
drc.>3Cd  by  each  committee.  And,  the  propos.i: 
penalizes  members  who  desire  and  are  able 
to  handle  more  than  one  committee  a::- 
slgnment.  Allov.-ing  two  major  committee  a^- 
sig.iments  would  also  have  beneficial  effect,? 
In  balancing  commit  tees  where  there  are 
diverse  Juiisdictlons  but  In  which  one  p.ar- 
ticular  Jurisdiction  would  dominate  another 
The  limitation  of  committee  as.^ignmentE  to 
one  would  also  penalize  issues  which  are  cf 
important  natlonai  concern  but  for  the  mo;  • 
part  of  secondary  concern  to  most  constit- 
uencies. 

We  'oelleve  that  lli'^itatlon  would  be  better 
set  a  a  maximum  of  two  committee  a.ssign- 
ments,  with  limitation  set  on  the  number  c' 
subcommittee  assignments.  The  decision  to 
limit    committee   assignments    should   be    a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  an-d  many  mem- 
Ijers  do  this  voluntarily  already.  Tlie  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  time  can  be  solved  througii 
other  t  ■'chniqt'.ss  such  as:   (a*  better  utlllzn- 
tioii  of  tho  full  week  from  three  days  to  four 
or    five;     (b)    more    eflicieut    scheduling    of 
House   floor   action;    (c)    allowing   an    extrn 
stall  person  to  members  serving  on  two  com- 
mittees; and  (d)  designating  alternative  day.si 
f.jr  major  arid  minor  committee  meetiugsj 
Th?    one   com.-nittee   assignment    llmitationi 
can  only  work  if  It  also  includes  mandatory' 
rotation. 

We  appreciate  the  committee  staff  bring 
ir.g  the  draft  report  t-o  our  attentton  audi 
asking  for  our  comments,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  v.-cr'si.:?  with  the  con^miitee  in  de- 
veloping a  final  documsut  which  wiU  cor- 
rect the  problems  we  have  outlined  here. 
Some  of  us  will  have  other  constructive  sug 
gei.tions  to  make  in  the  future. 

Sincerely. 

M,  Bbook  Evans, 
Director,  Washincton  Office,  Sierra  Club. 

Charles  H,  Calxison, 
Exccjtfii'e  Vice  President,  National  Av 

dubon  Society. 

SrCART  BRANrUORG. 

Kxecvtive  Director,   the   Wilderness  So- 
ciety. 

Thomas  L  Kimbell, 
Fxccutive  Vice  President,  National  Wi/i'- 
lifc  Federation. 

Anne  Roosevelt, 
Leattlative     Director,     Fric7ids 
Earth. 

Peter  H.^rkik, 
V.^ashington     r.cprcscntaiiic,     Environ- 
viental  Action. 

David  Zwick, 
Director.  Clean  Water  Action  Project. 

D,\VID    SCOLL, 

Prc^idynt,  American  League  of  Anglers. 


of    the 


GEN.     THADDEUS    KOSCIUSZKO— A 
GREAT  SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 10  is  the  228  th  anniversary  of  tlie 
birth    of    Gen,    Thaddeus    Kasciui^zko, 
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whose  mighty  contributions  to  the  win- 
ning of  our  War  of  Independence  symbol- 
ize so  well  the  contributions  made  by 
millions  of  Polish  Americans  to  their 
adopted  country  through  their  skill,  hard 
work,  and  patriotism. 

Americans  cannot  recall  \\ithout  deep 
emotion  that  he  was  the  brave  and  cou- 
rageous Polish  soldier  and  statesman  who 
voluntarily  entered  the  American  Con- 
tinental Army  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battles  of  New  York  and  Yorktown. 

We  will  soon  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
of  the  birth  of  our  Nation — a  time  when 
we  will  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
heroes  of  the  American  Revolution  who 
joined  together  in  the  fight  against  ty- 
rannical nile.  No  rollcall  of  those  men 
would  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  for  most  historians 
recognize  the  significant  contributions  he 
made  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

As  one  of  the  proud  cosponsors  of  the 
bUl— now  PubUc  Law  92-524— to  officially 
designate  the  Kosciuszko  home  in  Phila- 
delpliia  as  a  national  memorial,  I  con- 
sider this  an  occasion  to  honor  this  great 
Polish  patriot  and  also  salute  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Polish  descent  who,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Kosciuszko,  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives,  often  at  great  risk,  to 
continue  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to  re- 
main aware  of  the  fact  that  American 
greatness  is  the  result  of  vital  contribu- 
tions made  by  all  of  our  ethnic  groups 
and  certainly  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Polish  Americans  to  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  our  country  merit 
the  recognition  that  has  now  been  offi- 
cially extended  through  designation  of 
the  Kosciuszko  home  as  a  national  me- 
morial. 

Even  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  this  young  Polish 
officer  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  ap- 
peared before  Gen.  George  Washington 
to  volunteer  his  militaiy  skill  and  train- 
ing to  help  create  an  effective  military 
force  from  the  fledgling  Continental 
Army. 

Kosciuszko  was  commissioned  a  col- 
onel of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army  with  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
breastworks  at  Saratoga  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  tilong  the  Delaware  River 
and  at  West  Point.  The  ardor  and  the 
zeal  of  this  young  officer  were  equaled 
only  by  his  courage.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  hailed  him  by 
saying: 

H©  was  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have 
ever  known  and  of  that  liberty  which  Is  to  go 
to  all  and  not  the  few  or  to  the  rich  sJone. 

Throughout  the  6  long  and  bleak  years 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Kosciuszko 
devoted  himself  to  helping  General 
Washington  win  the  war.  In  addition  to 
his  engineering  prowess  which  meant  so 
much  to  the  Continental  Army,  this 
talented  officer  fought  valiantly  on  the 
battlefields  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  Leading  cavalry  troops  through 
the  bitter  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  diiving  the  British 
out  of  Charleston. 

Kosciuszko  might  have  chosen  to  dwell 
In  America  and  enjoy  the  love  and  ac- 
claim of  the  American  people  while  mak- 
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ing  continued  contributions  to  our 
Armed  Forces  of  which  he  was  now  a 
full-fledged  general  officer.  The  grateful 
Congress,  in  addition  to  land  and  money, 
had  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

Kosciuszko  chose  Instead  to  return  to 
Europe  and  to  his  native  Poland  where 
he  issued  a  call  to  arms.  Polish  patriots 
rushed  to  his  side  to  bepin  a  battle  for 
Polish  independence.  Unfortunately,  the 
military  might  of  RuE.=ia  and  Prussia  was 
so  enormous,  the  efforts  of  Kosciuszko 
and  his  followers  were  in  vain.  The  gal- 
lant leader  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
in  a  dungeon.  Upon  the  death  of  Cather- 
ine, the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  was 
freed — sorely  ill  and  suffering  physi- 
cally, but  still  with  a  burning  passion  for 
the  independence  of  his  homeland— and 
continued  to  work  for  the  liberation  of 
Poland  until  his  death  in  1817. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  join 
Polish  Americans  in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  all  over  tliis  Nation  as  they 
pause  this  week  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  the 
enormous  contributions  he  made  to  the 
freedom  of  all  Americans. 


ENERGY    CRISIS    EFFECT    ON   NEW 
YORKS  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  very  trying  period 
in  which  our  energy  needs  are  not  being 
fulfilled,  with  resulting  domestic  and 
international  complications,  the  needs  of 
our  schoolchildren  must  not  be  over- 
looked. No  responsible  legislator  will  be 
worth  his  salt  if  he  does  not  keep  the 
interests  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  na- 
tional assets,  our  youth,  in  mind.  It  is 
with  such  an  understanding  that  I  speak 
with  grave  dismay  of  the  effects  of  this 
shortage  upon  New  York  State's  school 
system. 

First  is  the  question  of  price.  Some 
supplier  contracts  have  escalator  clauses 
which  have  been  invoked,  but  in  other 
situations,  suppliers  have  insisted  that 
they  can  no  longer  supply  fuel  at  the 
original  contract  price.  In  the  case  of 
heating  oil,  prices  have  skyrocketed 
since  September  1973— in  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  the  No.  6  fuel  oil  price  is 
up  148  to  149  percent.  Though  less  spec- 
tacular, gasoline  price  rises  have  also 
cut  deeply  into  school  board  budgets.  De- 
tailed figures  are  presented  in  the  memo. 

Second  is  the  question  of  continued 
supply.  Apparently,  some  fuel  companies, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Association  regulations  did  not 
supply  their  present  customers  during 
a  "base  period'— 1972-73— are  claiming 
that  their  contracts  have  been  voided  by 
the  new  rules.  Their  argument  is  that 
the  regulations  only  refer  to  "base  pe- 
riod" suppliers  in  determining  the  allo- 
cations. As  these  governmental  contracts 
are  generally  let  on  a  sealed  bid-lowest 
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bidder  basis,  suppliers  often  change  from 
year  to  year.  In  fact,  as  Is  indicated  in 
the  memo,  New  York  State  now  has  a 
different  supplier  of  gasoline  than  in  fis- 
cal 1972-73  and  that  supplier  is  currently 
attempting  such  a  cutoff. 

A  problem  in  New  York  State  may  not 
be  so  much  availablility  of  energy  sup- 
plies but  price.  So  far  there  have  been 
huge  increases  in  the  cost  of  No.  6  heat- 
ing oil  which  is  used— along  with  some 
coal— to  heat  New  York  City  schools 
The  fuel  bill  budget  for  the  1973-74 
school  year  was  set  at  $9.5  million.  Since 
Sept^-mber  1973,  the  price  of  No.  6  fuel 
oil  in  New  York  City  has  skj-rocketed 
from  13.45  cents  per  gallon  to  32.21  cents 
per  gallon,  a  149-percent  rise  just  mid- 
way througli  the  heating  season.  This 
increase  has  forced  the  New  York  City 
board  of  education  to  revise  its  heating 
fuel  costs  upward  by  $2  million  to  $11.5 
million  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
June.  The  expectation  is  that  next 
year's— 1974-75— fuel  bill  will  be  $18 
million. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  New  York 
City  as  the  Buffalo  school  system  is  find- 
ing itself  in  a  similar  price  squeeze  situa- 
tion. Buffalo  schools  heat  off  No.  2  and 
No.  6  heating  oils.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year  No.  2  oil  was  selling  at 
18.70  cents  per  gallon  and  it  is  now 
priced  at  31.90  cents  per  gallon,  a  70  per- 
cent increase.  No.  6  oil  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed in  Buffalo  just  as  in  New  York 
City.  In  September  the  No.  6  oil  price 
was  12.15  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  No.  6 
oil  in  Buffalo  is  selling  for  30.08  cents  per 
gallon,  a  148-percent  increase.  The  orig- 
inal heating  budget  for  No.  2  oil  in 
Buffalo  for  the  1973-74  school  year  was 
$243,744,  for  No.  6  oil,  $224,000.  Due  to 
the  price  rises,  it  is  now  anticipated  that 
the  heating  budget  for  the  1974-75  school 
year  will  be  $818,400  for  No.  2  and  $776,- 
000  for  No.  6— total  heating  costs  up 
from  $467,000  to  $1,594,000. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  just  completed  a  survey 
of  25  New  York  school  districts  to  deter- 
mine a  rough  average  fuel  price  increase 
figure.  These  districts  heat  off  either  No. 
2,  No.  4,  No.  6  fuel  oUs  or  a  combination. 
Average  price  in  September  was  17.09 
cents  per  gallon.  Now  the  average  price 
is  27.31  cents  per  gallon,  a  59.8  percent 
increase. 

A  similar  polling  of  21  New  York 
school  districts  was  taken  to  determine  a 
rough  average  gasoline  price  increase 
figure.  In  September,  buying  gasoline  in 
bulk  cost  15.85  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  the 
price  Is  23.81  cents  per  gallon,  a  50.2  per- 
cent increase: 

PCEL  Price  Ikceease 

NEW   YORK   CITT 

No.  6  OU  Price — Sept.  13.45*/gal.;  Jan. 
32.2U/gal. 1-  149%. 

Heating  Budget  Yr.  '73-'74. — $9.5  million; 
$11.5  million — Estimate  '74-'75  $18  million. 

BUTFALO 

No.  2  Oil  Price— Sept.  18.70<'/gal.;  Jan. 
31.90v*/gal. h70rc. 

No.  6  on  Price — Sept.  12.15^/gal.;  Jan. 
30.08^/gal.— +148%. 

Heating  Budget  Tr.  '73-74 — No.  2  OU  $243,- 
744:  No.  6  OU  $224,000 — $467,744. 

Estimate  '74^75 — $818,400;  $776,000— $1,- 
584,400. 
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25  District  Survey  No.  2,  No.  4.  No.  6,  Fuel 
OUs — Average  Price  Sept.  17.09c/gal.;  Jan. 
27.31c/gal.  _  +  59.8%. 

21  District  Survey  Gasoline — Average  price 
Sept.  I5.85c/gal.;   Jan.  23.81c/gal. t-50.2'i. 

Another  problem  has  developed  which 
Is  related  to  price.  With  respect  to  heat- 
ing oil.  the  Federal  Fuel  Allocation  Reg- 
ulations refer  to  base  period  levels  and 
base  period  suppliers.  In  some  cases, 
school  districts  have  switched  to  new 
suppliers  for  the  current  school  year 
either  because  their  traditional  supplier 
did  not  submit  a  bid  or  because  a  sub- 
mitted bid  was  not  the  lowest — calls  for 
bids  go  out  each  year.  Now,  a  number  of 
heating  oil  contractors  who  are  "new 
suppliers"  are  claiming  that  their  con- 
tracts put  them  in  a  confusing  situation 
since  they  did  not  supply  the  districts 
in  the  base  year,  are  clamiing  that  the 
contracts  violate  the  regulations,  are 
canceling  their  contracts.  The  Federal 
regulations  state  any  contractual  ar- 
rangement violating  the  regulations  Is 
null  and  void.  Now,  they  are  caught  in 
the  middle.  The  New  York  State  attoiTiey 
general's  office  has  been  forced  to  au- 
thorize school  districts  to  go  on  the  open 
market  and  pay  the  resultant  current — 
retail  in  some  cases — prices — a  huge 
price  increase — in  cases  where  no  one 
has  submitted  bids,  then  school  districts 
can  negotiate  with  anyone  to  get  the 
needed  fuel. 

The  problem  with  suppliers  of  heating 
oil  now  seems  to  have  spilled  over  Into 
gasoline.  New  York  State  operates  under 
a  system  whereby  the  State  contracts  for 
gasoline  for  State  vehicles.  Cities,  coun- 
ties, and  other  government?!  units — that 
is,  school  districts — can  buy  into  these 
contracts  for  fuel  supplies.  In  1972-73 
the  gasoline  contract  was  ■with  Texaco. 
In  1973-74  the  State  switched  to  Mobil. 
Mobil  has  just  announced  that  as  of 
January  31,  1974,  it  will  no  longer  sup- 
ply gasoline  under  its  State  contract  as 
the  contract  is  null  and  void  because  it 
was  not  the  "base  period  supplier  "  under 
the  Federal  regulations.  The  State  is  tiT- 
ing  to  scramble  back  to  Texaco  but,  of 
course,  any  new  contract  will  be  at  the 
current  higher  prices.  Fmlhermore,  since 
prices  have  been  rising  and  show  every 
indication  of  rising  further,  contractors 
are  reluctant  to  submit  bids  and  again, 
many  claim — those  other  than  Texaco — 
that  they  cannot  enter  into  a  contract 
because  of  the  regulations. 

The  proper  solution  to  these  problems 
can  only  be  found  in  the  correct  frame- 
V,  ork  for  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  knov.'ledge  and  capa- 
bility for  applying  it.  Of  initial  impor- 
tance is  the  realization  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  certain  expertise  and  ability 
in  the  field  of  distribution  which  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  does  not  possess.  The 
complexities  inherent  within  the  distri- 
bution of  energy  supplies  are  numerous. 
The  companies  themselves  understand 
them.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  does 
not.  The  companies  themselves  must  be 
given  the  leeway  they  need  to  work  out 
our  distribution  problems. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  may  have  what  it  takes  to  properly 
evaluate  and  administrate  in  the  field  of 
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pricing.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  might  be  able  to  properly 
utilize  certain  control  and  flexibility  in 
energy  pricing.  Hopefully,  it  could  then 
cooperate  with  the  oil  companies,  with 
each  exercising  its  resi>ective  ability  in  its 
properly  designated  domain. 

It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  any  at- 
tempts to  cope  with  this  energy  crisis  will 
point  directly  at  the  problems  enumer- 
ated here.  Our  schools  deserve  a  fair 
shake  commensurate  with  the  vital  role 
they  fulfill  in  our  society.  A  breakdown 
of  our  educational  system  would  prove 
disastrous.  Despite  the  obvious  mterde- 
pendence  of  all  aspects  of  this  energy 
shortage,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
extend  to  our  schools  a  top  priority. 
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SENSIBLE  AN.\LYSIS  OF  OUR  ECO- 
NOMIC  SITUATION 


K9N.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLINCt.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hobart 
Rowen's  column  in  the  'V\''ashington  Post, 
Sunday,  Februarj-  10,  1974,  is  a  sensible 
analysis  of  the  \evy  bad  economic  sit- 
uation which  faces  the  counti-y.  We  in 
the  Congre.'^s  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  believing  that  the  American 
jjeople's  recognition  of  the  failures  of 
the  Nixon  administration  in  dealing 
v.ith  our  economic  problems  in  any  way 
relieves  us  ol  our  responsibility  to  act 
promptly  to  take  the  steps  we  can  to 
help  prevent  further  inflation  and  too 
hio'h  a  rate  of  unemployrr.ent. 

Tlie  newspaper  article  foUows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10.   1974] 

End  to  W.\ge-Peice  Controls  TRirMPH   or 

Nixon  Itieology 

'.By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Nixon  administration's  proposal  to 
kill  off  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
April  30,  except  for  health  services  and  oil 
Is  net  surprising — but  it  makes  uo  economic 
or  political  sei.se. 

At  a  minimum,  the  administration  should 
ha\e  suggested  some  form  of  stand-by  con- 
tr../ls,  as  a  bargaining  cliip  to  ksep  major 
Industries  in  line. 

And  if  the  Democratic  majority  hasn't 
taken  leave  of  its  senses,  that's  exactly  what 
it  will  Insist  on  In  that  way.  It  can  drama- 
tize an  esstntial  point:  it  Vvill  be  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility,  not  Congress',  if  he 
gives  the  public  uo  shield  at  all  from  hifla- 
tionary  forces. 

After  all.  It  was  congressional  insistence 
In  1970 — in  passing  the  first  economic  sta- 
biUzatlon  act — that  enabled  President  Nixon 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls  in  August 
1S71  when  any  other  course  would  have  led 
Ktr.iight  to  economic  disaster. 

What  could  have  impelled  the  Nixon  ad- 
miiiistratlon  to  decide  to  throw  in  the  towel 
on  controls  at  this  tims.  v.'hen  the  cost  ol 
living  Is  accelerating  at  a  9  per  cent  rate — 
which  means  that  the  threat  of  "double- 
numbers"  InHation  may  be  just  around  the 
corner? 

The  Ideological  opposition  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
band  of  'free  marketsers"  is.  of  course,  well 
known.  Treasury  Secretarv  George  P.  Shultz. 
the  leader  of  the  band,  told  the  Senate 
BanUinc;  Committee  that  the  administration 


had  decided  that  even  stand-by  controls 
"can  become  an  infiUitlonary  force  in  and  ol 
themselves,"  becau.se  they  lead  to  expecta- 
tions tliat  they  would  eventually  be  used. 

Former  Economic  CouncU  Chairman 
Arthur  M.  Okun  suggested  to  Washington 
Post  reported  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.  that  this 
represents  a  'triumph  of  ideology  over  prag- 
niatlsm." 

For  example,  the  cagey  John  L.  Dunlop,  In 
administering  the  current  phase  of  controls 
has  been  able  to  keep  a  lid  on  rising  prices 
because  he  retained  pov.er  to  act  tough  if 
Industry  misbehaved. 

If  the  administration  succeeds  In  junking 
controls  altogether,  the  residual  monitoring 
apparatus  envlsoned  by  Shultz  and  Dunlop 
could  provide  only  toothless  "Jawboning." 

The  history  of  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  wage-price  restraints  is  replete  with 
errors,  many  stemming  from  the  fact  that 
those  planning  or  administering  them  didn't 
believe  in  controls. 

As  economist  Robert  R.  Nathan  observed  In 
1972,  when  Economic  Council  Chairman 
Herbert  Stein  v,-as  put  in  charge  of  planning 
Phase  II,  that  was  like  putting  a  notorious 
madam.  Polly  Adler,  "in  charge  of  a  convent." 

After  considerable  good  luck  with  the 
original  freeze  (Pha.se  I)  and  Phase  II,  Mr. 
Nixon  abruptly  shifted  into  a  weaker  and 
dlsn-strous  Phase  III  In  Jar.aury  1973.  Despite 
persistent  denials  and  explanations,  the  con- 
trols program  never  recovered  from  that  ml-- 
siep.  In  retrospect,  that  was  a  triumph  ol 
Ideology  over  success. 

Tlien.  In  mid-year,  v.lth  Inflation  rampant 
and  the  Watergate  scandal  buzzing  around 
his  head,  the  President  over-reacted,  and  im- 
posed a  60-day  price  freeze.  That  got  him 
a  headline,  and  little  else  except  a  meat 
shortage. 

Tills  step,  it  should  be  recalled,  came  only 
a  few  weeks  after  Economic  Council  Chair- 
man Herbert  Stein  had  assured  one  and  all 
that  "we  will  escape  the  dangers"  of  either  a 
freeze  cr  a  return  to  comprehensive  wage- 
price  controls. 

\\Tion  the  President  then  replaced  the  sec- 
ond freeze  with  Phase  rv,  Eteln  was  ex- 
plaining things  by  saying  "a  radical  change 
in  policy"  was  necessitated  by  the  need  to 
get  Inflation  down  from  an  unacceptable  P 
per  cent  rate  to  something  like  3  per  cent. 

"Most  forecasters,  incltiding  me,"  Stein 
said  then,  "thought  the  rate  of  Inflation 
would  subside  In  the  second  half  of  1973 
v,1thout  any  change  of  economic  policy." 

But  now.  Stein  and  Shultz  say  that  con- 
trols have  not  stopped  inflation  in  the  past 
and  will  not  in  the  future.  Instead,  they  ar- 
gue we  must  rely  on  the  "free  market"  to 
solve  all  of  our  problems. 

The  "free  market"  notion  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  peddling  for  the  pa^t  five 
years  is  a  myth.  It  is  a  nice  idea  as  written 
up  in  the  textbooks,  but  there  is  no  free  mar- 
ket in  International  relationships,  when  an 
Arab  oil  cartel  controls  the  price  of  oil — and 
there  Is  no  effective  retort  to  the  monopoly. 

There  is  no  truly  free  market  at  home, 
where  the  monopoly  power  of  big  businers 
and  big  labor  override  what  would  be  the  real 
operation  of  supply-and-demar.d  factors. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  American  economy  en- 
joys anythir.g  like  the  discipline  of  real  com- 
petition. 

Thus,  the  proposition  that  the  nation 
should  be  thrown  on  the  m.ercies  of  the  "free 
market"  at  a  tlm.e  when  the  administration 
Itself  admits  that  prices  have  gone  too  high 
and  will  move  even  higher:  and  at  a  time 
when  we  face  critical  shortages  of  materials 
that  threaten  to  diarupl  economic  activity  Is 
manifestly  absurd. 

If  the  administration  won't  face  realities, 
It's  up  to  the  Congress  to  carry  the  ball. 
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FOOD  LABELS  SHOULD  WARN 
CONSUMERS  OP  INGREDIENT 
CHANGES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdai/,  February  13,  1974 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
infants  and  children  become  ill  every 
year  because  food  mar:u:r.:turer.s 
change  ingredients  v.ithout  notifying 
parents.  With  the  support  of  41  col- 
leagues I  am  today  introducing  lesisla- 
tion  to  end  this  dangerous  policy. 

The  bill  would  require  food  manufac- 
turers to  put  notices  on  their  labels  that 
will  alert  consumers  to  the  fact  that  in- 
gredients have  been  changed.  This  no- 
tice, which  must  be  in  rlain  and  con- 
spicuous language,  will  have  to  remain 
on  the  label  for  at  least  6  months. 

Unliice  the  new  and  improved  notices 
found  on  so  many  products,  which  give 
the  shopper  no  hint  as  to  what  is  ac- 
tually new  in  the  product,  the  label 
•would  have  to  specifically  identify  the 
new   ingredients. 

People  who  arj  pllcrgic  to  certain 
foods  or  additives  usually  read  labels 
very  carefully,  but  after  using  a  product 
for  a  period  of  time,  they  tend  to  as- 
sume it  is  the  same,  although  a  poten- 
tially harmful  change  could  have  been 
made  quietly  by  the  manufacturer. 

All  consumers  have  the  right  to  be 
informed  when  a  food  manufactui'er 
changes  his  product.  For  some,  it  can  be 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Infants  and  children  seem  to  be  af- 
fected most  often  by  ingredient  changes, 
according  to  pediatricians  and  allergj' 
specialists,  because  food  allergies  are 
most  common  to  those  under  the  age  of  2. 

The  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Allersy-  Foun- 
dation of  America  has  cited  cr.ses  of 
several  Capital-area  children  who  suf- 
fered adverse  reactions  after  eating  or 
drinking  products  whose  ingrc  dients  had 
been  changed.  All  had  ased  the  product 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  their  parents 
no  longer  bothered  to  check  the  label. 

One  was  a  1 -year-old  child  from  Ta- 
koma  Park.  Md.,  whose  sudden  and  p? in- 
fill urinary  tract  infection  was  finally 
traced  to  a  drink  to  v.-hich  vitamin  C 
had  recently  been  added.  Another  was 
a  13-year-old  girl  from  Rockville,  Md., 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  eczema  since 
the  age  of  2'j.  The  eczema  suddenly 
became  much  worse  and  the  cause  was 
finally  pinpointed  as  a  cranberry  juice 
to  v.-hich  dextrose  had  recently  been 
added . 

This  lepi.'-lation  was  suggested  to  me 
by  New  York  State  Senator  Emanuel  R. 
Gold,  whose  infant  son  could  no  longer 
hold  down  a  baby  formula  on  which  he 
had  been  thriving  for  months.  After  sev- 
eral weeks,  it  was  finally  di.scovered  that 
several  ingredients  In  the  formula  had 
been  changed,  but  the  outward  physical 
appearance  of  the  two  diflfering  products 
was  identical. 

This     legislation     introduced     today 
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would  complement  the  truth  in  food  la- 
beluig  bill  which  I  introduced  more  than 
a  year  ago.  That  bill  would  mandate  full 
ingredient  disclosure  on  all  food  labels. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation are:  ; 

List  of  Cosponsors 

E<.:Ua  Abzug,  (D-N.Y.);  Joseph  Addabbo, 
(D-N.y.):  Herman  Bati)llo,  (D-N.Y.);  Jona- 
than Bingham,  (D-N.Y^;  George  Brown,  (I>- 
Cal):  Phillip  Burton,  (fi)-Cal.);  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  I  D-N.Y.  I ;  Cardl-ss  CcUirj.":,  (D-IU.); 
John  Conyers,  (D-Mlch.);  James  Corroau, 
(E>-Cal.):  William  Cottflr,  (D-Conn.);  Robert 
Drlnan,  (D-Mass.);  Deft  Edwards,  (D-Cal.); 
Joshua  Eilberg,  (I>-P|i.);  Donald  Eraser, 
(D-Min.j;  Ella  Giasso,  (D-Coun.);  Michael 
H?.rrington,  (D-Mass.) ;  JHenry  Helstotkl,  (D- 
N  J  ):  Elizabeth  Hcltzman,  (E>-N.Y. );  James 
How-ird,  (D-N.J.);  anci  Joseph  Karth,  (D- 
Mlnn.). 

Robert  Kas*enmeier,  (D-Wis.>;  Edward 
Koch,  (D-N.Y);  RalpJ  i  Metcalfe.  (D-Ill.l; 
Parren  Mitchell,  (D-Md.);  Joe  Moakley.  (D- 
Mass.  i:  William  Moorh  sad,  (D-Pa.);  Claude 
Pepper.  (D-Fla);  Ber;r  im  Podell,  (D-N.Y.); 
Peter  Rrdino.  (D-N.J.  ;  Robert  Roe.  (D- 
N.J);  Edward  Roybal  (D-Cal.);  Patricia 
Schroeder.  (D-Colo.);  N?al  Smith,  (D-Iowai; 
Louis  Slokes,  (D-Ohlo);  Gerry  Studds,  (D- 
Mass.):  Robert  Tlernati.  (D-R.I.);  Jerome 
\Vf>!die,  (D-Cel.);  WUItem  Whitehurst,  (R- 
Va.  I :  Lester  WolfT,  (D-N  Y.) ;  and  Gus  Yatron, 
iD  F.T  '. 


TO  REPEAL  THE  CUBAN 
RESOLUTION 


MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.^SSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. I  am  introduciQL  a  bill  to  repeal 
Public  Law  87-733  oif  October  3.  1962, 
knov.Ti  as  the  Cuban  resolution.  The 
spme  legislation  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Cl.'.iborne  Pell  iS.  2802  i  on  De- 
cember 12,  1973. 

The  Cuban  resolution  became  law 
during  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  But 
international  events  and  developments 
of  the  past  decade  strongly  suggest  that 
it  is  not  only  obsolete  but  harmftil  and 
should  therefore  be  repealed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  In  1962,  it  seemed 
P3.s.sible  that  a  policy  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  isolation  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  under  a  government  headed  by 
Pn.me  Minister  Fidel  Castro,  might  work 
to  the  bc=;t  interests  ol  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  clear  that  such  interest.';  are  not 
being  served  by  the  persistence  of  an 
outmoded  re.-^olution  v.'hose  major  effect 
is  to  limit  the  flexibility  of  foreign  policy 
initiatives  by  the  United  States,  impede 
foreign  trade,  and  help  maintain  a  ten- 
sion in  the  hemisphere  d.ingerous  to  the 
peace  and  Fcrurity  of  al'  its  people. 

The  Cuban  resolution  does  not  provide 
the  legal  ba«is  for  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba.  It  is  little  more  than  a  policy  state- 
ment. But.  as  such,  it  represents  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  toward  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment by  inferring  threats  to  its  sov- 
ereif/nty.  Its  repeal  would  provide  an 
opening  for  reconside-ation  of  policy 
matter.^,  not  the  least  of  which  being  the 
policy  of  "economic  denial"  which  Cuban 
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officials  often  cite  as  the  major  obstacle 
in  any  effort  to  normaJize  relations  be- 
tween the  two  neighbors.  Thus,  repeal  of 
Public  Law  87-733  can  be  regarded  as  an 
act  by  which  the  Congress  would  signify 
its  hope  and  desire  for  further  steps  o;i 
the  part  of  the  executiAe  branch  in  the 
direction  of  un.lerstandings  with  Cub.i 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  taken 
in  the  cases  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  understandintf;,  based  upon 
common  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  future  in  a  cold  war  state  of 
affairs,  however  much  nations  dilTer  m 
their  internal  affairs,  testify  to  the 
changing  intemnticnal  climate  within 
v.'hich  U.S.  policy  tov.-ard  Cuba  crows  in- 
creasingly cut  of  place.  Friendly  talks 
and  mutually  beneficinl  economic  ex- 
changes with  Communist  nations  con- 
taining htmdred  of  millions  of  peojile 
contrast  strangely  with  attempted  ostra- 
cism of  a  nearby  country  whose  popula- 
tion numbers  less  than  9  million  and 
whose  threat  is  more  imagined  than  real. 
Especially  so  v.-hen  other  states.  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist,  hemi- 
spheric and  worldwide,  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  recognize  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  Cuban  Government,  es- 
tablish or  continue  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country,  and  carry  on  a  com- 
merce from  which  U.S.  firms  are  cur- 
rently excluded. 

In  the  Americas,  nations  with  such 
policies  include  Peru,  Mexico.  Canada. 
Argentina.  Jamaica,  Trinidad-Tobago, 
and  Barbados. 

Latin  American  nations  with  which 
Cuba  is  developing  trade  and  cultural 
contacts  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations— resembling  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China — include  Panama,  Honduras, 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  And  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  a 
whole,  only  some  55  percent  of  the  na- 
tions originally  voting  for  sanctions 
against  Cuba  in  1964  still  support  such 
action.  Most  European  Nations,  among 
them  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Spain,  and  numerous  others 
either  have  full  diplomatic  relations  or 
trade  extensively  with  Cuba.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  Japan,  8,000  miles  from 
Cuba,  markets  there  a  variety  of  products 
ranging  from  heavy  machinery  and  buses 
to  air  conditioners  and  transistor  radios. 
The  United  States'  policy  of  "economic 
denial"  has  not  only  proven  ineffective, 
but  has  been  detrimental  to  U.S.  indus- 
tries v.hich  face  increa-sing  competition 
from  rivals  abroad. 

Recent  American  public  opinion  polls 
indicate  that  a  majority  of  our  populace 
have  no  objections  to  the  resumption  of 
U.S.  ties  with  Cuba.  They  see  no  logic  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  open  hos- 
tility toward  a  tiny  nation  90  miles  off 
our  shores.  I  hope  that  domestic  politi- 
cal considerations — and  I  know  that 
there  will  be  opposition  to  this  measure 
from  the  right — will  find  no  place  in  any 
of  my  colleagues'  judgment  as  to  the 
advisability  of  this  repeal.  Recommenda- 
tion for  repeal,  or  repeal  itself,  should  in 
no  way  be  Interpreted  as  approval  of  the 
political,  economic,  or  social  system  in 
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Cuba.  Rather,  it  would  simply  mean  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  a  proper  responsibility,  in  the 
light  of  new  conditions  in  the  world  and 
the  hemisphere,  to  improve  the  prospects 
for  true  world  peace  and  friendship,  and 
a  "Generation  of  Peace." 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
taking  this  first  step  toward  that  goal. 


AIRLINE   FARES:    WHY  PAY   FOR 
INCONVENIENCE  ? 


'    HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  6. 
1974.  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  reported  that 
American  Airlines  would  discontinue  its 
direct  flight  269  from  Washington  to 
Tulsa  via  Nashville  starting  Monday, 
January  7,  when  its  new  January  1974 
schedules  became  effective  and,  there- 
after, provide  only  two  tlirough  flights 
each  day  between  Washington  and 
Tulsa — one  via  Chicago  and  Oklahoma 
City,  the  other  by  way  of  Dallas  and 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  reason  given  for  these  two  cir- 
cuitous routings  was  the  enei-gy  crisis: 
"An  attempt  to  conserve  fuel  while  main- 
taining service  frequency;"  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  Wednesday,  January'  9,  1974, 
page  7D.  That  is  to  saj',  the 'schedule 
changes  were  designed  by  American  to 
provide  the  most  adequate  and  efficient 
service  in  this  market  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner. 

Tliese  and  other  more  economical  and 
efficient  patterns  of  service,  which  have 
been  forced  upon  the  airlines  by  a  crisis, 
are  actually  the  same  sort  of  passenger 
and  aircraft  routings  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have,  for  at  least  5  years, 
been  encouraging  the  airlines  to  "make 
available  to  the  public  as  alternate  rout- 
ings— not  merely  to  meet  a  crisis — but  in 
order  to  increase  their  own  earnings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  member  of  our  staff 
specifically  proposed  a  Washington- 
Dallas-Oklahoma  City  routing  as  a  means 
of  reducing  airline  costs  and  increasing 
airline  sales,  revenue,  and  earnings  some 
13  years  ago  this  month  in  an  article  in 
a  European  aviation  publication;  Rich- 
ard W.  laabzuba,  "The  Answer  to  the 
Puzzling  Riddle:  'What  Makes  an  Air- 
line Profitable?'  "  Interavia,  Geneva,  No. 
2/1961,  February  1961,  pages  191-194. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  significant 
difference  between  my  colleagues  and  my 
proposal  and  the  caniers'  present  opera- 
tions. Under  our  plan,  the  fare  charged 
the  public  would  be  the  same  regardless 
of  their  routing,  except  possibly  in  two 
special  cases,  to  wit:  First,  those  situa- 
tions where  the  circuitous  routing  would 
involve  more  than  20  percent  or  300  ad- 
ditional miles,  whichever  is  greater,  or 
second,  the  passenger  makes  a  connec- 
tion between  flights  at  some  intermediate 
point  having  a  greater  fare  to  either  the 
passenger's  point  of  origin  or  destination. 
In  these  two  cases,  the  airline  would  be 
permitted  to  charge  a  higher  fare,  if  it 
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so  desired,  but  it  would  not  have  to  do 
so.  After  all,  it  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  charge  a  passenger  more  for  an 
inconvenient  circuitous  routing  which  is 
more  economical  and  efficient  for  the  air- 
line than  a  more  convenient  direct  flight 
for  the  passenger  that  is  less  profitable 
to  the  carrier. 

The  public  seems  to  agree  with  us  as 
the  following  editorial  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  and  past  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reflects: 
[From  the  (Okla.)  Tulsa  Tribune,  Jan.  11, 
1974] 
Why  Pat  Fon  Inconvenience? 

Citizens  are  sympathetic  to  airlines  that 
have  had  to  rearrange  schedules  and  cut 
flights  becau.=,e  of  shortened  fuel  allowances. 
B\it  when  it  comes  to  requiring  citizens  to 
pay  estra  for  inconvenience  the  line  must  be 
drawn. 

Because  direct  flights  betv.een  the  East 
Coast  and  Tiilsa  have  been  axed  It  will  now 
be  necessary  at  certain  times  to  come 
through  Dallas.  Tulsans  \i-lU  pay  $8  e.^tra 
on  an  economy  class  ticket. 

An  evening  flight  out  of  Chic?.ro  that 
makes  important  connections  with  planes 
from  Europe  will  proceed  to  Tulsa  via  Okla- 
homa City.  Tulsans  must  pay  the  Oklahoma 
City  fare  which  Is  $7  more.  The  airline  in 
question  argues  that  if  the  Tulsa  fare  were 
allowed,  sharp  Oklahoma  Cltians  would  sim- 
ply buy  a  ticket  to  Tulsa  and  get  OiT  at  Okla- 
homa City. 

But  suppose  stewardesses  on  the  Dallas- 
Tulsa  pnd  Oklahoma  City-Tulsa  legs  simply 
asVcd  Tulsa  passengers  to  show  their  through 
tickets  and  then  handed  them  $8  or  $7  rebate 
chits?  For  a  long  time  Braniff  handed  out 
such  rebates  when  their  planes  exceeded  a 
degree  of  lateness. 

People  smart  enough  to  run  airlines  ought 
to  be  able  to  figure  out  how  not  to  penalize 
customers  who  are  forced  to  make  Irritating 
detours. 

In  this  particular  situation,  American 
Airlines  is  charging  $7  to  $8  more  for  a 
coach  seat — $10  to  $12  first  class — from 
Tulsa  to  Washington,  New  York  Chicago, 
et  cetera,  for  the  inconvenient  circuitous 
routings  than  it  does  for  the  direct  rout- 
ings, even  though  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  direct  routing  is  less  profitable.  From 
Oklahoma  City  the  coach  fare  is  $2  to  $3 
more — first  class.  $3  to  $5— to  the  east 
coast  by  way  of  Dallas,  even  though  once 
again  the  more  cii-cuitous  routing  is  the 
more  profitable  routing  to  the  carrier. 
I  might  add,  Oklahoma  City  passengers 
also  have  to  pay  a  liigher  fare  to  Arizona 
and  California  cities  for  inconvenient 
routing  via  Dallas;  $2  to  $5  both  coach 
and  first  class. 

In  my  view,  the  carrier's  pricing  prac- 
tice In  these  cases  does  not  reflect  good 
business  judgment  and  Is,  therefore,  un- 
justifiably prejudicial  to  these  two  non- 
hub  cities  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Their  pricing  policy  is  also  unduly  prej- 
udicial, because  it  cannot  be  justified  on 
economic  grounds.  Remember,  the  stated 
purpose  for  adopting  these  circuitous 
routings  is  to  save  fuel — and  thereby  re- 
duce operating  expenses — while  main- 
taining frequency  of  service.  In  other 
words,  these  circuitous  routings  were 
adopted  because  of — not  in  spite  of — 
economic  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  airlines  that  clr- 
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cuitous  routings  can  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate,  economical  and  effi- 
cient service  in  manj-  markets  where  the 
low  density  of  traffic  does  not  make  direct 
flights,  or  multiple  direct  flights,  eco- 
nomically viable  with  the  larger  jet  air- 
craft we  have  today.  The  problem  is  that 
the  rate  setters  in  the  airlines  hold  that 
rates  must  van*  directly  with  mileage 
because,  in  their  view,  costs  vary  with 
mileage.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  this  is  not  true. 
Instead,  we  have  demonstrated  that  the 
terminal  handling  cost-s  are  a  fixed 
capacity  cost,  the  line-liaul  costs  are  an 
hourly  capacity  e.xpense.  and  that  none 
of  these  costs  varj'  directly  with  mileage 
or  traffic  handled. 

Tine  fact  that  airline  expenses  do  not 
vary  directly  with  mileage  or  traffic 
handled  is  the  principal  reason  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  proposed  open  rout- 
ings. The  validity  of  our  proposal  seems 
to  have  once  again  been  borne  out  by 
recent  developments  brought  on  by  the 
energj-  crisis,  where  manj-  routings  wiiich 
may  be  more  circuitous  mileagewise  have 
enabled  the  airlines  to  provide  adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  service  wiule 
attempting  to  save  fuel. 

The  reason  the  airlines  have  finally 
adopted  some  of  these  more  economical 
and  efficient  routings  at  this  time  is  that 
the  operatiorxS  departments  of  the  air- 
lines— the  departments  from  whom  we 
learned  that  the  carriers'  costs  are  fixed 
capaw:ity  costs — ^have  at  least  temporarily 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  rate  setters 
in  the  scheduling  and  routing  of  the  air- 
craft. It  now  seems  apparent  to  my  col- 
leagues and  mj-self  that  the  rate  setters 
must  quickly  learn  the  lessons  tlrese 
operation  department  people  learned 
long  ago.  and  which  the  energy  crisis 
has  now  brought  to  pubUc  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pertinent  sections  of 
the  two  articles  from  the  Tulsa  news- 
papers which  I  have  referred  to  pre- 
viously follow.  In  the  second  article,  two 
arguments  are  advanced  by  American 
AiiUnes  for  charging  a  higher  fare  for  a 
more  circuitous  routing.  These  two  argu- 
ments, however,  are  not  novel.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  addressed  itself  to 
both  on  at  least  two  different  occasions. 
Botli  cases,  by  the  way,  involved  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  In  the  first  case,  American 
op!X)sed  another  carrier  charging  the 
same  fare  for  a  more  circuitous  routing: 
in  the  latter  case.  American  proposed  the 
fare  itself.  In  both  cases,  the  Board  per- 
mitted the  fares  to  go  into  effect,  and 
those  routings  are  still  in  effect  toda--.  In- 
deed, in  the  Hartford  situation — the 
Allegheny  fare  case — Allegheny  now  pro- 
vides 16  flights  dally  between  Hartford 
and  Washington  via  Providence  at  the 
direct  fare,  even  though  it  now  has  non- 
stop authority  and  provides  7  such  flishts 
daily.  The  Board's  orders  in  these  two 
cases  follow  the  two  Tulsa  newspaper 
articles : 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  Dally  World,  Jan.  6,  1974) 
A^T^^.:cAN  Begins  New  Tn.sA-DALt..\s  Flight 

A  new  Dallas  flight  along  with  additional 
service  to  Chicago  and  Washington  will  he 
offered  Tulsans  by  American  Airlines  start- 
ing Monday  when  Jauaarj-  schedules  becom* 
e::ei;live. 

American  also  has  cancelled  two  fligUti  aa 
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part  of  the  mo»e  to  alter  schedules  in  keep- 
ing with  1973  fuel  allocations. 

The  new  Dallas  to  Tulsa  flight  leaves  the 
Texas  city  at  C55  a.m.  and  arrives  here  at 
7  46  a.m..  A  Waahlngton-Chlcago-Oklahoma 
Clty-Tutea  has  been  added,  leaving  Wash- 
ington at  6:30  p.m.  and  arriving  in  Tulsa  at 
11  07  p.m. 

American  has  cancelled  Flight  156  from 
vaJlas  to  Tulsa.  That  trip  now  makes  up  at 
Tuita  and  leaves  here  at  4:20  p.m  with  a 
5  59  arrival  In  Chicago.  The  Chlcago-Wach- 
ington  portion  has  been  cancelled. 

Plight  269  from  Washington  to  Nashville 
to  Tulsa  Is  another  schedule  discontinued. 
Plight  356  now  ends  at  Chicago  instead  of 
Washington.  It  leaves  Tiilsa  at  11:45  am. 
and  arrives  In  Chicago  at  1:19  p.m. 

Other  changes  by  American  affecting  Tul- 
sans  Include  Plight  473  which  used  to  origi- 
nate at  LaGuardla  Airport  In  New  York  City 
It  now  begins  In  Boston  and  arrives  in  Tulsa 
after  rtopa  at  LaOuardia  and  St.  Louis. 

American  officials  said  Flight  399,  which 
departs  Tulsa  at  7:37  p.m.  for  Dallas  wUl 
continue  to  Kl  Paso  effective  Monday  with 
schedule  changes.  It  Is  due  to  arrive  there 
at  9:41  p.m.  Flight  164  which  replaces  461 
leaves  Tulsa  at  9:30  a.m.  and  arrives  in  Dal- 
las at  11:18  a.m.  It  then  continues  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York  City  ar- 
riving at  3 :  53  p.m. 

IProm  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Jan.  9,  1974| 

AkfxxiCAif  Hikes  Fabes  on  Two  Plights 
(By  Larry  Levy) 

In  an  attempt  to  conserve  fuel  while  main- 
taining service  frequency,  American  Airlines 
will  operate  two  flights  through  Tulsa  that 
will  have  higher  than  normal  fares. 

An  evening  flight  from  Washington  will 
eoet  Tulaa  passengers  an  extra  «6  and  one 
lUght  from  Tulsa  to  New  York  wUl  be  $a 
more. 

Instead  of  the  one-way  Washington  to 
Tulsa  coach  fare  of  $86  for  its  Washington 
Chicago,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  Los  Angeles 
flight,  American  is  substituting  a  $92  Wash- 
ington, Chlca^,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa  flight. 

Tulsa-bound  passengers  will  be  paying  the 
same  fare  as  the  normal  coach  fare  for  those 
going  to  Oklahoma  City.  American  officials 
said  the  flight  was  routed  that  way  so  It  could 
be  at  its  Maintenance  &  Engineering  Center 
at  Tulsa  for  overnight  maintenance.  The 
Oklahoma  City  fare  was  necessary  to  keep 
people  going  to  Oklahoma  City  from  pur- 
chasing the  lower  Tulsa  fare  and  then  get- 
ting off  the  plane  early. 

On  another  flight,  American  took  its  morn- 
ing Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  trip  and 
extended  it  to  New  York  City.  A  one-way 
coach  trip  to  New  York  on  that  one  plane  will 
be  »107  Instead  of  the  »99  for  a  plane  that 
doesn't  take  the  out-of-the-way  Jog. 

The  change  In  schedules  has  caused  some 
problems  among  both  travelers  and  ticket 
and  travel  agents  because  the  Official  Airline 
Guide  was  unable  to  publish  the  changes  be- 
fore they  took  effect. 


(Docket  12291  et  al.  (E-17546)  ] 
Allegheny    Fare    Cask— Proposed    Rodtino 
Between        Habttohd.  SpRiNCFreu)        and 
Washincton 

Decided  October  5,  1961. 

Found  that  proposed  routing  30  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  a  rule  or  regulation  affect- 
ing the  fares  between  Hartford  and  Wash- 
ington as  contained  on  18th  revised  page  26 
of  Agent  C.  C.  Squires  CAB  No.  44  will  not 
be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, or  unduly  preferential,  or  im- 
duly  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawful,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  become  effective. 

Appearances:  Herbert  Elish  for  Allechenv 
Airlines,  Inc.  ' 

Howard  C,  West  wood  and  William  H.  Allen 
for  American  Airlines,  Inc.  ^ 
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Theodore  M.  Forbet,  Jr..  for  Eastern  Air 
Unes,  Inc. 

Stisanne  White  for  Bureau  of  Economic 
Regulation. 

OFimON 

By  the  Board : 

Upon  complaints  flled  by  American  Alr- 
Unes,  Inc.,  and  Eastern  Air  Unes,  Inc.,  this 
proceeding  was  instltnted  by  the  Board  to 
determine  whether  routing  30,  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation affecting  fares  between  Hartford  and 
Washington  proposed  by  Allegheny  Alrilnes, 
Inc.,  is.  or  will  be,  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  prefer- 
ential, or  unduly  prejudicial,  or  otherwise 
unlawful.  Pending  Investigation,  the  fare  is 
suspended.! 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  public  hearing  was 
held  before  Examiner  William  J.  Madden 
who  has  Issued  his  initial  decision  The 
examiner  concluded  that  proposed  routing 
30,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion affecting  the  fares  between  Hartford 
and  Washington,  will  not  be  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, or  unduly  discriminatory,  or  un- 
duly preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial  or 
otherwise  unlawful.  He  further  concluded 
that  the  tariff  provision  should  be  allowed 
to  become  effective,  the  Investigation  termi- 
nated, and  the  complaints  of  American  and 
Eastern  dismissed. 

Exceptions  to  the  Initial  decision  have 
been  filed  by  Eastern.  In  lieu  of  briefs  to 
the  Board,  Eastern  and  Allegheny  rely  on 
their  briefs  to  the  esaminer,  and  bureau 
counsel  adopts  Its  statement  of  position  pre- 
viously filed.-  Oral  argument  has  been  waived, 
and  the  case,  accordingly,  stands  submitted 
for  decision. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  record  and  the 
contentions  of  the  parties,  we  adopt  as  our 
own  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
initial  deci.sion  which  is  Included  herein  We 
will  add  only  two  comments. 

1.  Eastern  claims  that  the  proposed  rout- 
hig  Is  not  Justified  because  Allegheny  tould 
achieve  even  better  efficiency  and  better  cost 
savings  by  using  routings  suggested  by  Amer- 
ican which  do  not  Involve  service  to  Hart- 
ford/Springfield and  Providence  on  the  same 
flight.  However,  the  fact  Is  that  under  both 
of  Americans  proposals  Hartford/ Springfield 
and  Providence  would  each  receive  only  one 
round  trip  to  Washington  daUy,  whereas  un- 
der Allegheny's  propased  routing  two  daily 
round  trips  would  be  furnished  in  each  of 
these  markets.  If  American  s  proposed  rout- 
mgs  were  followed  but  two  daily  round  trips 
were  provided  Hartford/Sprlngfleld-Provi- 
dence  and  Providence-Washington,  Alle- 
gheny, instead  of  achieving  cost  savings 
would  inciu-  hicreased  direct  costs  estimated 
at  $1,119.02,  or  $892.22  daily,  depending  upon 
Which  routing  would  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ingly, we  reject  Easternis  contention. 

2.  In  its  brief  to  the  examiner,  Eastern 
raised  for  the  first  time  the  contention  ihat 
Allegheny  cannot  use  Providence  as  an  inter- 


•  Under  the  proposed  routing,  a  clocVwi.oie 
flight  would  proceed  flom  Washington  to 
Hartford/Springfield  and  Providence,  stop- 
pmg  at  Philadelphia,  and  return  to  Wash- 
ington nonstop  from  Providence.  A  counter- 
clockwise flight  would  provide  a  northbound 
nonstop  flight  from  Washington  to  Provi- 
dence and  thence  to  Hartford/Springfield 
and  return  to  Wa-shinpton.  stopping  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Under  this  routing  Allegheny 
would  offer  a  Hartford^Sprtngfleld  service 
from  Washington  at  the  present  fare  of 
$23.50  on  the  counterclockwise  flight  over  a 
route  of  423  mUes,  while  at  the  same  time 
otherwise  unlawful.  He  further  concluded 
a  Washington-to-Provi<tence  service,  357 
miles,  at  the  exlsthig  ftire  of  $26.90 '  (See 
appendix  A.) 

'American  filed  a  letter  in  which  It  stated 
that  it  will  not  file  exceptions  in  view  of  the 
narrow  scope  of  the  examiner's  decision. 
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mediate  point  between  Washington  and 
Hartford/Springfleld  to  Comply  with  the  con- 
dition in  its  certificate  that  it  shall  sched- 
ule service  to  a  minimuna  of  one  lutermedl 
at©  pohit.  exclusive  of  New  York,  between 
Washington  and  Hartford/Springfleld  The 
examiner  granted  Allegheny's  motion  to 
strike  these  pages  of  Eastern's  brief  directea 
to  this  argument,  holding  that  the  order  of 
investigation  did  not  place  this  question  in 
issue,  and  moreover.  Eastern  should  have 
raised  the  question  at  the  prehearhig  con- 
ference. We  agree  with  the  examiner 

Even  were  Eastern  correct  in  its  assertion 
that  under  the  issues  we  must  consider 
whether  the  proposed  routing  conforms  to 
Allegheny's  certificate,  our  ultimate  conclu- 
sion would  be  the  same,  since  we  find  that 
Allegheny  under   that  certificate,  and  con- 

?it?K"*.J^'''^  ^^^  *^"''^  ^^<*  conditions  set 
forth  therem,  can  operate  flights  between 
Washington  and  Hartford/Springfleld  with  a 
single  stop  at  Providence. 

We  have  considered  the  remaining  excen- 
tions  to  the  initial  decision  filed  by  Eastern 

herem"**  *^'  *^*^  ^"^  ''"'*  *^^'"  """^  decision 

An  appropriate  order  wlU  be  entered 

Boyd,  Chairman,  Murphy.  Vice  Chairman 

Gurney,  Mlnettl,  and  GillUland,  Members  of 

the  Board,  concurred  in  the  above  opinion. 

OSDEa 

A  full  public  hearing  havtag  been  held  in 
the  above-entitled  proceeding,  and  the 
Board,  upon  consideration  of  the  record  hav- 
ing Issued  its  opinion  containing  its  findlnes 
conclusions,  and  decision,  which  is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof; 
It  is  Ordered — 

1  That  the  tariff  provision  of  Allegheny 
^^  J'^fl  ^"'^  •  <=ontalning  proposed  routing 
30,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  a  rule  or  regula! 
tion  affecting  the  fares  between  Hartford 
and  Washington  as  contained  on  18th  revised 
page  26  of  Agent  C.  C.  Squire's  CAB  No  44 
be  allowed  to  become  effective; 

2.  That  the  investigation  Instituted  In 
docket  12291  by  order  E-16614  on  April  5 
1961,  be  terminated; 

3.  That  the  complaints  of  American  Air- 
lines, Inc..  in  docket  12255  and  Eastern  Air 
Vines,  Inc.,  in  docket  12253  be  dismissed. 

INITIAL      DECISION      OF      EXAM1NS31 

WILLIAM    J.    MADUEN 

Found  that  the  proposed  routing  30  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  a  rule  or  regulation  affect- 
ing the  fares  between  Hartford  and  Wash- 
ington as  contained  on  18th  revised  page  26 
of  Agent  C.  C.  Squire's  CAB  No.  44  will  not 
be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, or  unduly  preferential,  or  un- 
duly prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawful. 

The  route  system  of  Allegheny  Airlines 
includes  segment  8  which  extends  between 
the  terminal  point  Washington  and  the 
terminal  point  Boston  via  the  Intermediate 
points  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hartford/ 
Springfield,  and  Providence,  among  others. 
Allegheny  is  authorized  to  operate  nonstop 
flights  between  Wasliington  and  Providence 
b.il  flights  serving  Washington  and  Hartford/ 
Springfield  must  serve  at  least  one  inter- 
mediate point  exclusive  of  New  York.  The 
instant  proceeding  is  concerned  only  with 
service  which  it  will  provide  between  Wash- 
ington, on  the  one  hand,  and  Hartford/ 
Springfield  and  Providence,  on  the  other,  un- 
der a  so-called  proposed  routing  30. 

Under  ihis  proposed  routing  a  flight  will 
procc  '  .of  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 
Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Providence  and  re- 
turn to  W.-ishlngton  nonstop  from  Provi- 
dence. A  complementary  flight  will  operate 
in  the  opposite  dhectlon,  that  Is,  out  of 
Washington  nonstop  to  Prcvidence  and 
thence  to  Hartford/Springfleld.  Philadelphia, 
and  return  to  Washington.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  relative  location  of  the 
ci'les,  the  routing  plan,  and  the  mileage  o\er 
the  segments. 
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Tills  somewhat  unusual  routing  procedure 
has  been  devised  by  Allegheny  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  Hartford/Springfield-Washing- 
tau  and  Providence-Washington  the  most  di- 
rect services  permitted  under  its  authoriza- 
tion but  with  the  minimum,  number  of 
scheduled  flights.  Thus  the  clockwise  flight 
v.ill  provide  a  one-stop  northbound  flight  for 
Washington-Hartford/Springfield  (the  re- 
quired stop  being  made  at  Philadelphia)  and 
a  nonstop  southbound  flight  from  Providence 
to  Washington.  The  cotinterclockwlse  flight 
will  provide  the  northbound  nonstop  flight 
from  Washington  to  Providence  and  the  oue- 
stop  flight  from  Washington  to  Hartford/ 
Springfield  (the  required  stop  beliig  made  at 
Providence.)  While  the  principal  purpote  of 
the  routing  Is  to  provide  the  best  service  be- 
tween Washington,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Hartford/Springfleld  and  Providence,  on  the 
other,  the  routing  also  incidentnlly  makes 
available  a  service  in  each  direction  between 
Hartford/Springfleld  and  Proviaence,  Hart- 
ford/Springfleld and  Philadelphia,  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington. 

The  controversy  over  tliis  routing  arises 
because  Allegheny  will  'oe  oiTering  a  Hartford/ 
Springfield  service  from  Washington  at  the 
present  fare  of  $23.50  on  the  counterclock- 
wise flight  that  makes  the  required  Inter- 
mediate stop  at  Providence,  while  at  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  flight  it  will  be  pro- 
viding a  Washiugton-to-Providence  service 
at  the  existing  fare  of  $26.90.  The  Hartford/ 
Springfield  passenger  will  be  paying  the 
lower  fare  for  a  flight  over  a  423-mile  rout- 
ing while  the  Providence  passenger  v.-IIl  be 
paying  the  higher  fare  over  the  357-mlle  rotit- 
ing.  The  distance  between  Washington  and 
Hartford/Springfleld  on  the  routing  via 
Philadelphia  is  315  miles.  The  circuity  for  the 
Hartford/Springfield  passenger  as  related  to 
the  routing  via  Philadelphia  is  approximately 
35  percent,  and  the  66-mlle  part  of  the  Jour- 
ney beyond  Providence  to  Hartford  adds  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  to  the  Washington- 
Providence  segment. 

There  is  no  quarrel  that  the  creation  of  a 
situation  in  wliich  a  higlier  fare  is  charged 
for  the  shorter  Journey  Is  basically  objec- 
tionable in  the  construction  of  rates  and 
fares  and  Allegheny  has  submitted  evidence 
which,  it  contends,  establishes  adequate 
reasons  to  allow  the  situation  to  obtain  In 
this  case.  In  addition  to  the  basic  objections 
to  such  a  situation  there  is  present  In  this 
case  an  element  which  has  attracted  a  greater 
amount  of  concern  from  the  objecting  air- 
lines; viz,  the  opporttmity  for  possible  abuse 
of  the  Washington-Providence  fare.  This 
abuse  would  take  the  form  of  a  Washlngton- 
to-Providence  passenger  boarding  the  plane 
with  a  Washington-to-Hartford/Springfleld 
ticket  and  deplaning  at  Providence  and 
thereby  obtaining  transportation  at  a  dis- 
count of  $3.40  from  the  fare  stated  in  the 
carrier's  tariff. 

Allegheny  has  established  that  if  it  Is  per- 
mitted to  provide  service  under  the  pro- 
posed routing,  significant  cost  savings  will  be 
achieved  amounting  to  approxUnately  $88,000 
per  year.  This  annual  figure  represents  the 
difference  In  the  direct  cost  of  operating  two 
rotmd  trips  per  day  In  the  conventional 
manner  and  in  the  manner  proposed  under 
routing  30.  Each  round-trip  flight  under  the 
conventional  routing  would  Involve  6  stops, 
at  a  calculated  cost  of  $56.70  each  while  only 
4  stops  are  required  under  routing  30.  The 
mileage  saving  is  24  mllee  per  rotind  trip  at 
a  calculated  direct  cost  of  about  77  cents  per 
mile. 

Allegheny's  calculations  of  the  cost  savings 
were  not  challenged  but  American  suggested 
two  routings  under  which  Allegheny  cotild 
achieve  even  larger  savings  of  $122,000  and 
$160,000.  In  the  former  Instance  American's 
proposal  would  offer  a  flight  between  Wash- 
ington and  Providence  stopping  at  Phila- 
delphia in  each  direction  and  another  flight 
between   Washington   and   Hartford  Spring- 
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field,  also  stopping  at  Philadelphia.  Under 
tlie  second  plan  a  \Va.sh;iigton-Provideace 
nonstop  in  each  direction  wotild  be  provided 
on  a  flight  also  servmg  Boston,  Philadtlphia, 
and  Pittsburgh,  with  a  separate  flight  oper- 
ating between  Washhagton  and  Hartford.' 
Springfield  and  stopping  at  Philadelphia. 
Wliile  American's  alternative  suggeitions  are 
theoretically  feasible  tlicy  fail  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  a  service  betvvcea  Providence 
and  Hartford  .Springfield  which  is  i'lcluJed 
in  the  routing  proposed  by  Alleshei'y.  Amer- 
ican's suggestion  that  this  failure  Ls  not 
Eignlflcf.nt  because  the  market  gcner.ited 
only  240  passengers  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1060  an.d  that  it  is  "abiuidpntly"  serviced  by 
t.vo  other  carriers  is  not  adequate  or 
acceptable. 

rro'ii  the  st?.:-.dpoiut  cf  the  cities  of  Hart- 
ford. Springfield,  and  Providence  and  the 
rights  and  protection  extended  to  them  by 
section  404(b)  of  the  Act,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  operation  of  the  propcsed  routing 
30  sliould  cause  any  concern.  There  has  been 
no  expression  of  such  concern  by  or  on  be- 
half of  either  of  these  cities  and  while  this 
apparent  dl.?interest  could  be  attribtited  to 
a  lack  of  knowledge  or  uiiderstandlng  of  the 
proposed  routing  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  grounds  for  concern. 

While  the  Hartford  'Springfield  passenger 
from  Washington  using  the  counterclock- 
wise flight  will  be  "forced"  to  travel  a  great- 
er distance  than  he  v.'ould  on  the  clock- 
wise flight,  he  will  be  selecting  the  former 
flight  for  reasons  related  to  his  own  con- 
venie'.ice  and  not  because  other  flights  are 
not  available,  either  on  Allegheny's  system 
or  on  the  systems  of  American,  Eastern,  or 
Northeast,  or  on  combinations  thereof.  In 
any  event  while  the  distance  traveled  on 
tlie  counterclockwise  flight  will  be  greater, 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  only  1  minute 
ill  the  elapsed  time  over  the  Philadelphia 
routing.  The  possibility  that  a  Washlngtoa- 
to-Providence  passenger  might  pay  the  same 
fare  as  a  Washington-to-Hartford  Spring- 
field passenger  (for  carriage  to  a  "nearer" 
point )  by  resort  to  the  abuse  mentioned 
e.Trlier  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  con- 
stitute a  preference  for  Providence  over 
Hartford  Springfield  within  the  meaning  of 
opportunity  for  such  abuse  and  the  extent 
that  It  might  attain  are  minimal. 

As  to  the  Providence  passenger  from 
Washington,  there  appears  to  be  even  fewer 
reasons  for  concern.  He  will  have  available, 
in  addition  to  the  nonstop  flight,  the  choice 
of  another  schedule  at  a  different  time 
vhich  will  follow  the  routing  via  Philadel- 
phia and  Hartford/Springfleld.  The  fact 
that  the  nonstop  flight  to  Providence  may 
also  be  carrying  a  Hartford/Springfleld  pas- 
senger who  win  continue  beyond  Providence 
and  pay  a  lower  fare  cannot  of  itself  con- 
stitute a  real  objection.  To  give  weight  to 
the  bare  existence  of  such  a  situation,  where 
there  is  no  tangible  basis  for  objection,  and 
especially  In  a  slttiatlon  such  as  presented 
here  where  significant  advantages  are  ap- 
parent, would  constitute  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize and  preserve  one  of  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  air  transportation,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  section  102(b). 

To  the  extent  that  the  objections  of 
American  and  Eastern  are  based  on  possible 
abuse  of  the  tariff  provisions  by  some  Wash- 
ington-to-Provldenoe  passengers  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  possibility  should  preclude 
the  use  of  the  proposed  routing.  While  the 
possibility  exists.  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  if  abuse  develops  It  would 
be  otherwise  than  minimal  and  inconsequen- 
tial in  effect,  and  that  It  would  fall  short  of 
Jtistifying  a  rejection  of  the  opportunity  for 
Allegheny  to  extend  a  better  service  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  its  operations.  The 
concern  of  American  and  Eastern  gives  a 
minimum  of  credit  to  the  probability  that 
Allegheny  will  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
abuse,  that  abuse  would  be  readily  discern- 
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ible,  and  that  Allegheny  would  be  disposed 
to  devise  and  adopt  appropriate  measures  to 
police  the  tariff.  :t  certainly  would  have  no 
iiitenticn  or  disposition  to  stand  by  and 
oo.serve  a  loss  of  $3.40  on  each  of  any  sig- 
nliicant  number  of  tickets  sold  to  Providence 
p.-..s.se:igers.  If  necessary,  appropriate  tariff 
rules  could  be  adopted  requiring  Hartford/ 
Springfield  passeugers  electing  to  use  the 
countirclockv.ise  flight  to  pay  the  Provi- 
dence fare  subjeet  to  a  rebate  being  avail- 
able upon  deplaning  at  Hartford/Spriug- 
f.cld.  However  such  a  protective  provision  or 
tr.iiif  rule  is  not  suggested  for  adoption  at 
this  time. 

The  coiicer;i  of  American  and  Eastern 
about  abuse  also  gives  a  minimum  of  credit 
to  the  fact  that  people  are  essentially  honest. 
P.ut  even  assuming  a  disposition  toward  dis- 
honesty fcr  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
WashUigton-Providenee  passengers,  the  ab- 
solute number  of  such  passengers  to  whom 
the  opportunity  would  be  available  is  smnll. 
Ir  niti'-.t  be  remembered  first  that  the  op- 
portunity to  cheat  would  be  available  oa 
cnly  one  of  the  four  flights  per  day  which 
would  operate  between  Providence  a '.id  Wach- 
instou.  the  northbound  nonstop.  The  ntiin- 
bcT  of  proapcctlve  cheaters  wculd  be  further 
rcdtiosd  to  those  who  do  r-ot  elect  to  check 
their  baggage,  since  It  would  be  Impracticable 
for  a  Providence-bound  passenger  to  check 
Ill's  baggage  to  Har'^ford  Springfield  and 
somehow  thereafter  reclaim  It.  A  survey  made 
by  Aliogheny  during  a  selected  week  in  May 
1361  disclosed  that  out  of  the  1G9  Washing- 
ton-to-Providence  passengers,  118,  or  74  per- 
cent, checked  their  baggage  despite  the  fact 
that  the  aircraft  was  equipped  with  carry-on 
baggage  racks  for  the  use  of  passengers. 
While  those  baggage-checking  passengers 
disposed  to  cheat  would  forgo  the  checking 
service,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
many  of  the  nonbaggage-checking  passengers 
would  escliew  the  opportunity. 

American  deprecates  the  eliminatiou  of 
b.-iigaEe-checking  passengers  from  the  num- 
ber of  prospective  cheaters  contending  that 
the  saving  on  the  ticket  would  be  adequate 
incentive  to  forgo  the  service.  It  points  out 
that  In  Allegheny's  no-reservation  commuier 
service  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
very  little  baggage  is  checked  because  on  that 
service  a  charge  of  9  cents  per  pound  is  im- 
posed for  the  service.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Washington-to-Providence  passenger  dis- 
posed to  cheat  on  the  fare  would  use  the 
carry-on  baggage  racks  but  the  comparison 
with  Allegheny's  Pittsburgh-Philadelphia 
service  is  not  valid.  In  that  case  there  was  an 
aboveboard,  completely  legal,  readily  dis- 
cernible, and  adeqtiateiy  published  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  slgnlflcant  saving  on  the 
trip  cost.  The  opportunity  to  obtain  passage 
to  Providence  at  the  Hartford /Springfield 
fare  will  not  be  published,  it  will  be  discerni- 
ble to  only  a  few  travelers  who  are  very 
sophisticated,  tariffwlse,  and  In  turn  it  will 
be  used  by  only  a  few  of  this  select  group 
who  elect  to  furtively  participate  hi  an  il- 
legal scheme. 

The  prospect  of  any  significant  dollars  and 
cents  effect  on  other  carriers  becomes  remote 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  prospect  of  the 
Illegal  use  of  the  tariff  becomes  minimal. 
American  does  not  contend  that  It  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  financial  Impact  but  Eastern 
constructed  an  estimate  of  revenues  expo.'^d 
to  diversion  which  is  extravagant  and  unim- 
pressive. On  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1961,  it  calctdated  the  revenues 
exposed  to  diversion  at  $106,000  per  year  and 
using  figures  for  the  year  1960  It  obtained  a 
revenue  exposure  figure  of  $322,000.  To  suffer 
the  loss  as  calculated  on  either  basis,  East- 
ern would  have  to  lose  to  Allegheny  all  of  the 
local  passengers  It  carried  from  WashUigtou 
to  Providence  plus  all  of  the  passengers  It 
carried  to  Providence  from  eight  major  cities 
south  of  Washington  where  Eastern  comj>etes 
for   the   Providence   passengers    with   other 
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carriers  that  ha\'*  joint  fare  arrangements 
with  Ailegheny  over  Washington.  Obviously 
Fnstern  is  not  going  to  lose  Providence  traf- 
fic to  ar.y  srch  proportion  of  volume. 

In  Its  brief  Eastern  raised  for  the  first 
time  following  the  entry  of  the  investigation 
order  a  contention  that  Allegheny  cannot  tise 
Providence  as  an  Intermediate  point  between 
Washington  and  Hartford/Sprlngfleld  to 
comply  with  the  condition  in  its  certificate 
that  it  shall  schedule  service  to  a  minimum 
of  cne  intermediate  point,  exclusive  of  New 
York,  between  Washington  and  Hartford/ 
Springfield.  Allegheny  has  moved  to  strike 
those  pages  of  Eastern's  brief  directed  to 
this  argument.  It  is  clear  from  the  order  of 
investigation  that  the  Board  did  not  intend 
to  place  this  question  In  Issue  and  in  any 
event  Eastern  should  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion at  the  prehearing  conference.  The  mo- 
tion of  Allegheny  will  be  granted  and  ac- 
cordingly the  language  In  Eastern's  brief  on 
pages  7.  8,  and  9  directed  to  this  Issue  has 
been  Ignored. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings  and 
conclusions  and  all  the  facts  of  record,  it 
is  found— 

1.  That  the  proposed  routing  30  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  a  rule  or  regulation  affecting 
the  fares  between  Hartford  and  Washington 
as  contained  on  18th  revised  page  26  of  Agent 
C.  C.  Squire's  CAB  44  will  not  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  or 
otherwise  unlawful. 

2.  That  said  tariff  provision  should  he  al- 
lowed to  become  effective. 

3.  That  the  Investigation  Instituted  by  or- 
der E-16614  on  April  5,  1961,  should  be 
terminated  and  the  complaints  of  American 
Airlines,  Inc..  In  docket  12255,  and  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  In  docket  12253,  should  be 
dismissed. 

An  appropriate  order  follows. 

OKDEB 

A  fuU  public  hearing  having  been  held  in 
the  above-entitled  proceeding,  and,  upon 
consideration  of  the  record,  there  having 
been  issued  an  initial  decision  containing 
findings  and  conclusions  which  is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof; 
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It  is  Ordered — 

1.  That  the  tariff  prevision  of  Allegheny 
Airlines,  Inc.,  containing  the  proposed  rout- 
ing 30,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation affecting  the  fares  between  Hartford 
and  Washington  as  contained  on  18th  revised 
page  26  of  Agent  C.  C.  Bqulre's  CAB  No.  44, 
be  allowed  to  become  effective; 

2.  That  the  investigation  Instituted  by 
order  E-16614  on  April  5,  1961,  be  termi- 
nated; 

3.  That  the  complaints  of  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  In  docket  12255,  and  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  Inc.,  in  docket  12353,  be  dismissed. 

[United  States  of  America,  Civil  Aeronautics 

Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  Order  71-4-119] 

Ordeb  Dismissing  Complaint 

Adc^ted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
at  its  office  In  Washtagtcn,  DC,  on  the  19th 
day  of  April,  1971. 

Fare  and  routing  changes  proposed  by 
American  Airlines,  Inc  ,  ttocket  23228. 

By  tariff  revisions '  marked  to  become  ef- 
fective en  April  25,  1971,  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  (American)  proposes  to  revise  its  fares 
and  applicable  routings  between  I.-os  Angeles 
and  Little  Rock.  Presontly  American  pub- 
lishes two  local  fares,  one  applying  to  du-ect 
service,  and  a  second  applicable  via  Memphis 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  Los  Angeles-Memphis 
fare.  American's  proposul  would  cancel  the 
secoiid-Ievel  fare  and  routing  and  apply  the 
direct  fare  to  service  via  Memphis. 

United  Air  Lmes,  Inc,  (United)  has  filed 
a  complaint  urging  suspension  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  proposal,  alleging  that  charging 
the  direct-route  fare  for  service  via  Memphis 
would  cause  substantial  revenue  losses  for 
both  American  and  United,  since  it  would 
undercut  both  existing  Jolm.  fares  which  ap- 
ply for  services  connecting  at  Memphis  and 
the  direct  Memphis-Los  Angeles  fares.  United 
Is  concerned  that  Memphis-bound  passengers 
woiUd  purchase  the  lower-priced  Little  Rock 


»  Revisions  to  AirUne  Tftriff  Publishers,  Inc. 
Agent,  Tariff  CAB.  Nos.  99  and  136. 


ticket  and  deplane  at  Memphis,  either  de- 
stroying or  reselling  the  remaining  Memphis- 
Little  Rock  ticket  coupon  and  saving  $6  48 
In  coach  service.  United  maintains  that  it 
could  lose  $160,000  In  revenue  In  the  Mem- 
phis market  If  all  Its  passengers  used  the 
lower  Little  Rock-Los  Angeles  Joint  fares  it 
would  be  forced  to  establish. 

American  has  not  answered  United's  com- 
plaint. 

Upon  consideration  of  all  relevant  matters, 
the  Board  finds  that  the  complaint  does  not 
Kt  forth  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  suspen- 
sion, and  consequently  the  request  therefor 
will  be  denied.  This  matter  Is  already  under 
Investigation  In  Phase  9  of  the  Domestic  Pas- 
senger-Fare Investigation. 

We  recognize  that  the  proposal  wUl  result 
In  an  anomaly  in  the  fare  structure,  in  that 
Liule  Rock-Los  Angeles  pfcssengers  travelijig 
via  Memphis  will  pay  less  than  Memphis- 
Los  Angeles  passengers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  result  In  additlonul  service  alterna- 
tive.=;  for  Little  Rock  passengers  at  the  direct- 
route  fare. 

American's  proposal  will,  as  alleged,  make  it 
possible  for  a  Los  Angeles-Memphis  passenger 
to  purchase  a  lower-priced  Los  Angeles-Lit- 
tle Rock  ticket  for  his  transj>ortation.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  persuaded  that  abuse  of  this 
sort  will  occur  in  slgnlficftnt  degree.  In  any 
event,  if  such  abuse  should  occur,  we  would 
expect  that  American  would  take  appropriate 
measures  to  curtail  it.  since  it  likewise  has 
an  interest  In  preserving  Its  revenues  from 
service  to  Memphis. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  and  particularly  sections 
204,  403,  404,  and  1002  thereof, 

It  Is  ordered  that : 

1.  The  complaint  of  United  Air  Lines,  lac. 
In  Docket  23228  is  dismissed;  and 

2.  A  copy  of  this  order  be  eerved  upon 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines, 
Inc. 

This  order  sliall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

By  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

HARItY    J.    ZiNK, 

Secretary. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai^,  February  14,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  OTid 
a  light  unto  my  path. — Psalms  119:  105. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  guardian 
of  our  pilgrim  way  and  guide  of  our 
spirits  through  life,  for  this  moment  we 
would  turn  away  from  the  clamor  of  a 
busy  world  to  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee 
that  we  may  discern  more  clearly  Thy 
will  for  us  and  for  our  Nation.  Cleanse 
Thou  our  minds,  strengthen  our  souls, 
give  us  wisdom,  and  make  us  ready  for 
the  responsibilities  of  these  disturbing 
days. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past; 
In  this  free  laud  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 
Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and 

stay. 
Thy  word  our  law.  Thy  paths  our  chosen 

way. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  Is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  we  pray.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
hLs  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  TRANSFER  CONSENT 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  O'NETLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Consent  Calendar  rtile, 
clause  4,  rule  Xin,  may  be  transferred 
from  Monday,  February  18,  to  Tuesday, 
February  19,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIR  TRAVEL  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ) 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  clause  8  of  House  rule 
XI,  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  jurisdiction  over  studying  the 
operations  of  Government  activities  at 
all  levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
economy  and  efficiency.  In  the  fall  of 
1970,  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment iDLformation  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  began  a  study  of  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  international  air 
travel  by  Government  officials.  We  fovmd 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  travel- 
ers— ^both  civilian  and  military — were 
transported  by  the  U.S.  hiternational  air 
carriers  at  substantially  lower  rates  than 
were  the  official  travelers  of  the  non- 
defense  agencies.  Efforts  had  been  made 
over  the  years  to  obtain  the  lower  rates 
for  all  U.S.  Government  official  travelers 
but  to  no  avail. 

By  unanimous  vote,  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  ap- 
proved and  adopted  our  report  entitled 
"Economy  and  Efficiency  of  International 
Air  Travel  by  Government  Officials," 
House  Report  No.  93-599,  October  19, 
1973.  In  the  report  it  was  recommended 
that: 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
course  of  the  subcommltte«'s  study — though 


tardily  in  most  Instances — the  Committee's 
recommendations  are  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  Admhilstretor  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  should  immediately  Is- 
sue appropriate  policy  dlreclive.'j  lo  permit 
the  Department  of  Deleu.se  to  place  a  ciiar- 
tcred  air  .■>huttle  system  into  operation  and 
reqxiii'e  the  Government's  oHicial  traveleir 
lo  use  sucli  s;,  stem  except  wlieu  use  oi  other 
rrieans  of  overseas  transportation  are  spe- 
cllically  jastifled  oa  ludividual  travel  autlior- 
i-ation  and  individually  approved  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  or  Agency  concerned. 

2.  Tiie  Secretary  of  IX-fciiae  a'aould — im- 
mediately upou  receipt  of  a  d,.>leg.'\tion  of 
authority  from  tlie  Admi.jis'rator  of  tlie 
General  Services  AdiiiinisLration — direct  it.. 
Military  Aiiliit  Command  to  ootabliili  and 
operate,  under  chaiter,  a  v;orldwide  air 
shuttle  system  for  the  overseas  tr.ansporta- 
tion  of  all  oliicial  overseas  travelers. 

In  concluding  our  1972  hearings  on 
this  subject,  I  urged  ofEciaL?  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Adinini.,traliou  to  again  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  fair  and  equitabk^ 
rates  with  the  scheduled  airlines.  I  also 
asked  the  Comptroller  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  procedure.^  followed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronnutics  Eoaid  in  deter- 
mining special  Department  of  Defense 
rates  were  adequate  to  produce  a  fair  and 
equitable  return  for  the  airlinei,.  Subse- 
Quently,  I  was  advised  that  the  specii^l 
Department  of  Defense  rates  are  in  real- 
ity adequate  to  provide  efRcierit  carrier.s 
with  an  opportunity  to  e^rn  10.5  percent 
profit  on  thi.s  segment  of  their  busincsr=. 

Officials  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration testified,  during  our  1373 
hearings,  tliat  neither  of  the  two  larger 
U.S.  international  air  carriers  would  con- 
sider lower  rates  for  the  Government';: 
nondefense  business  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  elements  of  their  co5t.s — .such 
as  travel  agency  commissions,  special 
promotional  adverli.sing  cost,  credit  c.ird 
fees,  and  billing  costs — are  not  attribut- 
able to  Government  pa.ssengers.  Thus,  it 
became  nece:>3ary  for  our  Government 
to  look  for  other  more  etEcient  and  more 
economical  methods  of  tran."<porting  it.s 
official  travelers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  State,  and  other 
agencies  heavily  involved  in  U.S.  oversea:" 
operations — through  mutual  cxipfiation 
with  one  another — have  developed  a  sys- 
tem for  the  ma.'::s  tran.sportatlon  of  all 
official  overseas  Government  travelers. 
The  airlift  system — the  initial  phase  of 
v.hich  v^ill  commence  by  Mny  1,  1974 — 
will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government 
in  transporting  our  overseas  traveler.^ 
from  7I2  to  2' 2  cents  per  passenj^^er-mile 
for  the  initial  long  lerr  of  the  travelers" 
journey.  The  Department  of  Defense 
computers  estimate  that  the  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayers  will  be  $20  to  $30 
milUon  per  year — each  and  every  year. 

During  the  past  14  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  contracted  with 
certified  U.S.  air  carriers— at  rates  set 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — for  plane 
load  transportation  of  its  civilian  and 
military  travelers  and  their  dependent.-; 
from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  points  over- 
seas. This  system  is  now  being  exi^anded 


to  include  all  Government  official  travel- 
ers and  their  dependents. 

Essentially  what  this  means  is  that  01- 
ficial  Grovernment  travelers  will  be  trans- 
poited  in  planeload  groups  betv.cer.  say 
Dulles  Airport  and  major  airpons  ovor- 
se:ij  such  as  London,  rrojikfiu't.  Madrid. 
Rome,  Ath&ris,  Lstan'oul.  Anl-.ara.  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong.  Caigon.  Bmigkok,  Pr.nama, 
and  Spn  Juan.  Many  of  the  Govern- 
ment's travrkrs  rrc  troveline  on  official 
buvinr.ss  to  th'".';c  precise  points.  Other.s 
may  b3  going  to  other  nenrby  cities  in 
coi^iecliDU  v.it'a  tlieir  official  duties.  In 
those  cases,  they  will  be  transported  to 
one  of  the  foregoing  major  airi^orts — at 
a  co-t  of  2'.!  cents  per  pa.ssen'-'er-niilc — 
from  vhich  they  will  proceed  to  their 
final  de-tination  en  regularly  .scheduled 
f.iphts  at  rec'.il^r  commercial  rates.  For 
e:<amp]e,  a  State  Department  official 
assigned  to  Oslo,  Nonvay,  would  be  trans- 
ported to  London,  England — 3,658 
mile.s — at  2*2  cents  per  mile — on  the  gov- 
enimental  pir  shuttle  v.t  v.hich  point  he 
would  transfer  to  PanAin  flight  102  and 
continue  on  to  O.slo — 730  miles,  at  7'  ; 
cents  per  mi'e.  Should  this  offinal  instead 
be  aGsii-ed  to  Mo.«rov.-,  why,  of  course, 
he  could  connect  with  a  Pan.Am  fiight 
from  London  to  Moscow.  Currently,  our 
Gavci-nment  is  paying  $291  to  transport 
this  State  Departm.ent  official  to  Oslo. 
Under  the  expanded  Department  of  De- 
fense airlift  system,  we  v.ill  be  paying 
loss  than  $150.  Savings  on  transporting 
our  officials  to  locations  in  the  Far  East 
are  ev^n  more  impressive  becau.-e  of  the 
initial  longer  distances  involved — Wash- 
ington to  Tokyo  equals  S207  as  compared 
to  o\;r  cvirrent  cost  of  $585. 

As  U.S.-flag  carriers  service  tlie  major 
ovcr'^cas  airports  n'ieti'.ioned.  I  foresee 
no  increased  usrif:e  of  foreirrn-f  a.fr  car- 
riers to  transport  our  Government  trav- 
elers. Natm-ally.  I  will  expect  the  General 
Accomiting  Office  to  n.onitor  this  expan- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense  airlift 
system  to  insure  full  use  of  U-S.-fiau 
can-iers. 

Likewise,  I  foresee  no  in'^reased  cost  to 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  layovers 
v.liile  travelers  wait  for  ongoing  trans- 
portation. Under  current  Goveriimcut 
regulations,  olflcial  Government  tr;j-,eler.s 
are  permitted  a  re.st  stop  in  connection 
witii  most  international  flights  because 
of  the  long  distances  involved.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  for  an  official  traveler- 
after  having  flovrn  for  more  thn.n  17  hours 
on  his  v.'ay  to  an  official  duty  station  In 
the  Orient — to  be  permitted  a  re::t  stop 
in,  say.  Tokyo  before  completing  his  trip. 
Here  again,  I  Vvould  expect  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  monitor  this  exi''an- 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sys- 
tem to  insure  the  utmost  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  After  all.  this  an  lift  .systeii: 
has  worked  efficiently  and  economically 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
):>n';t  14  years:  thus,  th^re  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  v.nll  not  v.ork  rqually  well 
for  the  balance  of  the  Government  tra\- 
elers. 

Early  duiinu  the  dcliberaiions  on  ex- 
panding the  Depai  tuieiit  of  Defense  sys- 
tem to  include  all  Government  tra\elers, 
I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Ci\  il  Aero- 
nautics Board  whether  there  were  any 
governing  factors  ^\hich  miglit  preclude 


governmental  use  of  chartered  aircraft  to 
transport  official  governmental  travelers 
and  v.as  assured  that  there  were  not.  In 
view  of  the  14  years'  history  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenre  plane  load  charier 
svstcm  and  the  assuiances  from  the  Ci\i! 
Aeronautics  Board,  it  became  a;:)parei:t 
that  n.ew  legislation  is  not  needed  lo  ex- 
pand the  already  existing  Department  of  j 
Defcnrie  airlift  sy.jtem.  Interestmgly,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Tran:^- 
portatioBi  in  commenting  on  tliC  proposed 
expansion  of  the  airlift  system  stated, 
that  he  fplt  the  proposal  has  merit  andi 
should  be  developed.  I 

Equally  important,  during  our  delib- 
erations we  considered  how  exparusion  cf 
the  Department  of  Defense  airlift  sys^ 
tern  to  mclude  all  governmental  oversea'^ 
travelers  would  affect  usase  of  our  fuel 
supplies.  Simply  slated,  it  is  more  effi- 
cient, in  terms  of  fuel  usage,  to  fly  a  plane 
with  a  100-percent  scat  occupancy  than 
to  fly  with  only  a  50-  to  60-percent  seat 
occupancy.  Also,  looking  to  further  fuel 
con.-ei'vation  in  light  of  the  present  fuel 
emergency,  the  Ci'.il  Aeronautics  Board, 
on  November  16.  1973,  issued  an  order  txi 
pcnnit  the  U.S.  scheduled  intematlon.al 
air  carriers  to  ti-ansport  Dcpaitment  r  f 
Defense  plane  load  charter  pan^engcvi 
on  their  scheduled  flights — at  the  .^^pecial 
charter  rate.s.  Not  onlv  can  we  save  fu:!, 
we  can  idso  fill  up  some  of  those  em[;i; 
seats  for  the  eu*  carriers — but  at  specinl 
Government  charter  rates,  v.hicli  is  as 
it  .should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  it  all  comes  down  '  ^ 
io  this:  What  is  the  Goveniment  going  it 
pay  to  transport  its  overseas  travelers  .* 

For  tiic  past  14  years,  the  Dopartmer.t 
ci  Defen.se  iias  been  transporting  it.s 
ovei"seas  ti-avelers  in  plane  load  groups 
at  rates  wiiicli  are  roughly  one-third  the 
rate  paid  by  our  otiier  Government  agen- 
cies. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ha$ 
leviewed  these  sj^ecial  rates  yearly — for 
tiie  past  14  years — tiiid  has  concluded 
that  the  special  raves  will  permit  a;i 
efficient  air  carrier  to  earn  a  10^2 -per- 
cent profit  on  this  sernnenc  of  its  busi- 
ness. Tiie  General  Accounting  O'-Tive 
auditors  have  checked  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  review  system  and  found 
nothing  to  criticize.  Tlius,  it  seems  onlv 
proi^er  that  the  Gcvei-nmcni  expand  ii;e 
Department  of  Defense  airlift  system  to 
iiMlude  ail  its  overseas  travelers. 

We  also  are  faced  wiiii  the  necessity  cf 
faiily  distributing  tlie  Governmei.t  i 
business  to  all  .segments  of  the  U.S.  a  if 
can-ier  industry.  With  the  terminaticl 
of  direct  U.S.  InvoUement  in  South  Viet- 
nam, ti:e  Governments  business  v.ii':^ 
the  U.S.  international  air  carriers  has 
dropped  from  a  Itigh  of  about  $700  milt 
hon  in  1D58  to  roughly  SiOO  million  fci' 
1973. 

Oiu"  Govenunent  has  a  responsibilit 
to   see   that   tliis   reduced   Govenimen 
business  L-^  fairly'  distributed  to  all  .seg 
ments    of    the    U.S.    iuterualioual    air 
carrier  industry.  This  we  can  better  do 
through  tlie  expansion  of   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  airlift  system  to  covejr 
all  governmental  overseas  travelers.       | 

The  ex;)andc-d  airlift  system  to  LcindoiJ 
and  Fi-ankfurt  will  be  in  operation  by 
May  1.  1974.  Airlift  service  to  the 
Mcditcn-at'.ean  area   will  commcnve   in 
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July  1974,  followed  by  Inclusion  of  the 
non-Department  of  Defense  passengers 
in  the  currently  existing  Defense  plane 
load  charters  to  the  Far  East  by  the  fall 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  doubt,  I 
come  here  firmly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  proposed  system.  I  will 
be  most  pleased  to  explain  this  matter 
further  to  any  of  our  colleagues.  Also,  the 
subcommittee  staff  is  available  for  in- 
depth  explanation  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation system  to  be  used  to  trans- 
port our  overseas  travelers. 

I  will  also  be  most  pleased  to  provide 
copies  of  our  printed  hearings  and  re- 
port on  this  subject  matter  to  any  col- 
league who  wants  copies.  For  immediate 
deUvery.  please  phone  the  subcommittee 
office — extension  5371— and  ask  for 
House  Report  93-599. 


ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN, 
VICE  CHAIRMAN.  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES,  WOODROW  WILSON 
INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
SCHOLARS.  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  WOODROW 
WILSON 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  on  February  3. 
1974,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
an  event  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Two  distingiilshed  Americans,  former 
Ambassador  George  F.  Kerman,  and  our 
present  Ambassador  to  India,  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  delivered 
outstanding  addresses  on  this  occasion. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  of  which  Dr.  James  H.  Billing- 
ton  is  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  address  of  Ambassador  Moy- 
nihan, who  also  serves  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  by  Daioix  P.  Moynihan,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Board  or  Teustees,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Scholars 

ON  THE  occasion  OF  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

or    THE    Death    of    President    Woodrow 
Wilson 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  began  an  address  to 
an  occasion  such  as  this  by  saying  that  when 
he  thought  of  mankind  he  did  not  think  of 
men  In  dinner  jackets.  This  Is  not  precisely 
so  recorded  by  Arthur  Link,  but  I  was  taught 
it  by  Ruhl  Bartlett,  and  so  much  more  of  the 
same  as  to  qualify  as  a  third  generation  Wll- 
sonlan,  studious  of  texts,  but  accepting  as 
equally  of  apocrypha  that  evoke  the  spirit 
and  the  mystery  of  the  man,  as  of  the  lit- 
eral and  undemanding  facts.  I  will  speak,  as 
It  were,  frcwi  a  mixture  of  both,  for  there  Is 
a  Wilson  who  to  an.y  such  as  I  stUl  summons 
one  to  belief  and  disbelief  and  to  a  search 
for  understanding  of  things  necessary  If  not 
possible  to  know. 

WILSON'S    view    of    MANKIND 

One  would  like  to  know,  for  It  would  mat- 
ter, jU3t  What,  if  not  men  In  dinner  Jacket.s, 


Wilson  did  think  of  when  he  thought  of 
mankind.  It  Is  clear  that  once  he  entered 
politics  he  came  more  and  more  to  think  of 
the  working  masses  whos«  party  he  was  soon 
to  lead.  (I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  the 
role  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
In  his  view  of  the  League  system  was  larger 
than  generally  appreciated,  as  was  also  the 
role  of  the  ILO  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cov- 
enant.) He  came  to  think,  surely,  of  man- 
kind as  inclusive  of  persons  who  spoke  other 
than  English,  and  on  his  great  Western  tour 
in  quest  of  the  Covenant,  would  say  so  with 
a  candor  now  quite  lost  to  American  public 
life: 

"Do  you  know  where  Azerbaijan  Is?  (He 
a-sked  his  audience  speaking  of  the  Peace 
Conference  In  San  Francisco  on  September 
18,  1919) .  Well,  one  day  there  came  In  a  very 
dignified  and  interesting  group  of  gentle- 
men from  Azerbaijan.  I  did  not  have  time 
until  they  were  gone  to  find  where  they 
came  from,  but  I  did  find  this  out  Immedi- 
ately, thai  I  was  talking  to  men  who  talked 
the  same  language  that  I  did  in  respect  of 
Ideas,  m  respect  of  conceptions  of  liberty, 
In  respect  of  conceptions  -of  right  and  jus- 
tice. .  .  ." 

It  Is  at  such  points,  o^  course,  that  one 
Inclines  to  quarrel  with  Wilson:  How  can 
he  ask  us  to  believe  that  he  believed  such 
things?  Worse:  What  If  Indeed  he  did?  And 
for  a  new  generation  Influenced  at  most  by 
what  I  should  suppose  is  now  an  attenuated 
Wilsonianlsm  there  are  vastly  greater  dif- 
ficulties of  his  concluding  assertion: 

"And  I  did  find  this  out,  that  the  Azer- 
baijanls  were,  with  all  the  other  delegations 
that  came  to  see  me,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, holding  their  hands  out  to  America  and 
saying,  'You  are  the  disciples  and  leaders 
of  the  free  world;  can't  you  come  and  help 
us?'  " 

I  suppose  there  are  amcng  us  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  advise  the  Azerbaijanis 
on  the  correct  pricing  policies  for  crude  oil, 
but  for  the  rest  ...  no,  we  fall  back  in  dis- 
belief. Even  such  as  I  do,  who  were  taught, 
if  anything,  to  move  forward  In  acceptance. 
What  then  does  it  matter  what  he  thought 
of  mankind?  It  matters  because  therein  re- 
sides the  essence  of  his  quest  for  legitimacy 
In  the  world  order,  a  quest  which  still  eludes 
us.  and  which,  if  I  am  not  altogether  wrong, 
honesty  requires  that  we  acknowledge  can- 
not any  longer  be  successfully  pursued  In 
Wllsonian  terms. 

There  Is  no  mystery  here.  Wilson's  was  a 
profoundly  optimistic.  Christian  view  of 
man's  condition.  His  vision  of  a  world  order 
was  a  religious  vision:  of  the  natural  good- 
ness of  man  prevailing  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  reason.  That  It  were  Calvlnlst  I  will 
not  contest;  the  distinctions  are  small,  given 
the  gulf  between  belief  aad  disbelief,  and  it 
was  neither  reformed  nor  unreformed  in  its 
fundamentally  Christian  conviction  that 
such  visions  are  not  In  fact  attained  on 
earth.  Or  at  very  least,  In  Its  susceptibility 
to  such  conviction. 

THE   PUEBLO   SPEECH 

We  gather  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
in  Washington  in  1924,  but  of  course  he  died 
m  the  public  sense  on  hjs  way  back  from 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  on  the  night  of  September 
25th,  1919.  He  was  only  once  ever  again  to 
speak  In  public,  on  Armistice  EXay  in  1924,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  final  end.  The  Pueblo 
speech  is  to  be  reread:  the  last  of  that  West- 
ern tour.  It  Is  surely  a  pramonition,  an  evo- 
cation almost,  of  death.  A  speech  from  the 
Cross.  A  speech  to  be  sure  by  a  Presbyterian 
St.  Jerome,  contestl:ig  texts  to  the  very  end, 
but  a  Passion  withal.  It  la  a  premonition  of 
his  own  death,  and  a  prophesy,  I  suppose,  of 
the  death  of  the  Western  civilization  that 
would  not  be  saved,  excepting  always  that 
those  who  believed  would  be  saved,  the  City 
would  not  be  saved:  the  City  would  be  lost 
now  to  war  and  rumors  of  war. 

The  BlbJlcan  iambic,  tlje  New  Testament 
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ecstacy  in  that  extempore  speech  are  as  mov- 
ing as  anything  in  the  language  of  the  Amerl- 
can  presidency: 

••Again  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens, 
mothers  who  lost  their  sons  in  France  have 
come  to  me  and,  taking  my  hand,  have  shed 
tears  upon  It  not  only,  but  they  have  added, 
'God  bless  you,  Mr.  President!"  Why,  my  fel- 
low citizens,  should  they  pray  God  to  bless 
me?  I  advised  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  create  the  situation  that  led  to  the 
death  of  their  sons.  I  ordered  their  sons  over- 
sea. I  consented  to  their  sons  being  put  In 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  battle  line, 
where  death  was  certain,  as  In  the  Impene- 
trable difficulties  of  the  forest  of  Argonne. 
Why  should  they  weep  upon  my  hand  and 
call  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  me?  Be- 
cause they  believe  that  their  boys  died  for 
s-methlng  that  vastly  transcends  any  of  the 
immediate  and  palpable  objects  of  the  war. 
They  believe,  and  they  rightly  believe,  that 
their  sons  saved  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
They  believe  that  wrapped  up  with  the  liberty 
of  the  world  Is  the  continuous  protection  of 
that  liberty  by  the  concerted  powers  of  all 
civilized  people.  They  believe  that  this  sacri- 
fice was  made  In  order  that  other  sons  should 
not  be  called  upon  for  a  Eimilar  gift — the 
gift  of  life,  the  gift  of  aU  that  died — and  if 
we  did  not  see  this  thing  through,  Lf  we  ful- 
filled the  dearest  present  wish  of  Germany 
and  now  dissociated  ourselves  from  those 
alongside  whom  we  fought  in  the  war,  would 
not  something  of  the  halo  go  away  from  the 
gun  over  the  mantelpiece,  or  the  sword? 
Would  not  the  old  uniform  lose  something 
of  its  significance?  These  men  were  crusad- 
ers. They  were  not  going  forth  to  prove  the 
might  of  the  United  States.  They  were  going 
forth  to  prove  the  might  of  Justice  and  right, 
and  all  the  world  accepted  them  as  crusad- 
ers, and  their  transcedent  achievement  has 
made  all  the  world  believe  In  America  as  it 
believes  in  no  other  nation  organized  In  the 
modern  world.  There  seems  to  me  to  stand 
between  us  and  the  rejection  or  qualification 
of  this  treaty  the  serried  ranks  of  those  boys 
in  khaki,  not  only  these  boys  who  came 
home,  but  those  dear  ghosts  that  still  de- 
ploy upon  the  fields  of  France." 

He  tells  of  visiting  a  cemetery  In  France 
where  French  women  tended  American 
graves : 

"France  was  free  and  the  world  was  free 
because  America  had  come !  I  wish  some  men 
In  public  life  who  are  now  opposing  the  set- 
tlement for  which  these  men  died  could 
visit  such  a  spot  as  that.  I  wish  that  the 
thought  that  comes  out  of  those  graves 
could  penetrate  their  consciousness.  I  wish 
that  they  could  feel  the  moral  obligation 
that  rests  upon  us  not  to  go  back  on  those 
boys,  but  to  see  the  thing  through,  to  see  it 
through  to  the  end  and  make  good  their  re- 
demption of  the  world.  For  nothing  less  de- 
pends upon  this  decision,  nothing  less  than 
the  liberation  and  salvation  of  the  world." 

WILSON'S    LEGALLY 

What  is  one  to  make  of  this?  Was  he 
right?  We  have  almost  given  off  asking  such 
questions,  much  less  answering.  But  this, 
surely.  Is  clear.  It  was  very  late  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  to  put  any  large  public 
question  In  such  terms.  Carl  J.  Prlederlch 
and  Charles  Blltzer  are  correct,  surely,  that 
with  the  religious  revival  of  the  I7th  Cen- 
tury, and  the  wars  of  that  Century,  "Once 
again,  and  for  the  last  time.  Life  was  seen 
as  meaningful  in  religious,  even  theological, 
terms.  .  ."  For  the  last  time.  A  half  centtiry 
from  Wilson,  official  belief  is  trivialized  to 
the  point  of  contempt  and  contemptlbUlty. 
What  will  be  more  wondrous  In  two  years 
time:  that  the  Republic  hus  survived  two 
centuries,  or  that  In  a  mere  two  centuries 
it  has  wholly  lost  the  power  to  celebrate 
that  survival.  But  one  la  not  to  pity  the 
Bicentennial  Commissioners,  if  there  are 
any  left,  for  their  fumbllngs  mirror  our  gen- 
eral  fate.  Nor  for  that   matter  lament  the 
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loss  of  the  halo  round  the  gun  over  the 
maiitlepiece.  A  world  without  God,  Woodrow 
WUson'8  or  whomsoever  s.  Is  necessarily  a 
w;rld  without  pity.  Sentiment  Is  not  the 
iime,  and  its  origin  Is  In  fear  not  faith. 

Tlis  world  does  not  share  his  faith,  much 
as  individually  we  might  wish  oti  erwise; 
and  v.e  do  not  share  his  optimism,  Bvit  we 
can  share  his  sense  of  personal  and  national 
hcnor.  his  ethic  of  effort,  his  nerve  of  failure, 
his  attention  to  the  large  capacities  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  Cen- 
ter— his  Center — to  do  thai. 


I  respectfully  solicit  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  realistic  proposal  for 
giving  a  measure  of  tax  relief  to  those 
v.ho  need  it  most. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


RELIEF  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

(Mr.  DE  L.\  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i-evise  and  extent  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can families  with  average  or  below  aver- 
f.ge  incomes  are  hard  pressed  by  infla- 
tion, soaring  costs  of  living,  and  high 
personal  taxes.  In  this  time  of  fuel  short- 
age and  of  threatened  shortages  in  other 
important  areas  of  consumption,  people 
are  having  to  spend  more  to  live  worse. 

Last  year's  inflation  was  the  worst  in 
25  years,  striking  especially  hard  at  fam- 
ilies in  the  lower  income  brackets.  Con- 
simicr  prices  as  a  whole  rose  8.8  per- 
cent in  1973  and  the  trend  is  still  un. 
Price  increases  were  greatest  for  such 
necessities  as  food,  housing,  and  fuel. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  seme  relief  to  the 
most  seriously  affected  victims  of  this 
situation.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
tliat  would  reduce  the  average  family's 
Federal  income  tax  by  up  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

My  bill  is  not  complicated  It  simply 
proposes  to  permit  taxpayers  to  take  a 
S200  tax  credit  for  themselves  and  each 
of  their  dependents  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent $750  personal  exemption. 

Each  taxpayer  would  have  the  option 
of  taking  the  $200  credit  or  continuing 
to  use  the  $750  exemption.  However,  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  nearly  all 
families  of  low-  or  moderate-income  to 
take  tlie  tax  credit. 

The  $750  personal  exemption  only  per- 
mits a  percentage,  its  size  depending 
upon  total  income,  of  th?.t  sum  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  tax  to  be  paid.  Under  my 
plan,  on  the  other  hand.  $200  for  each 
family  member  would  be  deducted  from 
the  flnal  tax  bill.  The  saving  to  low-in- 
come families  would  be  substantial. 

In  my  south  Texas  district  a  great 
many  families  have  incomes  below  $6,000 
annually,  a  family  of  four  witli  an  in- 
come of  $6,000  nov,-  ppys  a  Fedoral  in- 
come tax  of  $245,  assuming  standard  de- 
ductions. Under  my  plan,  that  family 
would  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

A  four-member  family  w  ith  an  annual 
income  of  $8,000.  taking  standard  deduc- 
tions, now  pays  a  tax  of  $569.  My  tax 
credit  plan  would  reduce  the  tax  to  $333, 
a  .savings  of  $236. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  sums  as  these  are 
important  to  families  struggling  to  keep 
a  balance  between  inadequate  income 
and  inflated  outgo.  Furthermore,  the 
money  saved  in  taxes  would  be  channeled 
immediately  into  consumer  spending  and 
stimulate  the  whole  economy. 


LEGISLATIVE     PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permis.^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.! 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  receive 
the  pro.eram  for  tlir  balance  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  program  for  next  week 
from  the  di.siinguifhed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tJngui.Micd  ncling  minority  leader  will 
yield.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's reciuest. 

Mr.  MILLFR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  February  18,  1974.  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  v.e  will  have  the  reading  of 
Georgo  Wabhing ton's  Farewell  Address 
only. 

Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Piivate  Cal- 
endar, and  two  suspensions.  H.R.  1628. 
VeLcrans  Education  and  Reliabilitation 
Amendments;  H.R.  10834,  Golden  Gate 
N.uional  Seashore  Act  Amendments;  and 
then  wc  w  ill  have  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10203,  the  Water  Resources  Act. 

Fcr  WedncsdP.y  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

S.  2589,  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  conference  repoit,  which  is 
subject  to  pa.-..sage  in  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11703,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, vote  en  amendments  and  the 
bill. 

H.R.  11035,  Metric  Conversion  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  and 

H.R.  12G70,  Aviation  Career  Incentive 
Act,  also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day on  these  last  tv,o  items. 

In  addition,  of  course,  conference  re- 
ports rnay  be  brousht  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


DISPExNTSITTG  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  m:ay  be  disr-ensed  with  on  Wednes- 
duv  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY,   FEB- 
RUARY 18,  1974 

Mr.  0'N£ILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 


INCREASING     THE     PRODUCTIVITY 
OF   S?.L\LL  FORESTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  ♦he  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKES>  is  recognized  for  15  minute.=  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  1972.  I 
was  privileged  to  play  a  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  92-233  to  further 
the  protectiton  and  management  of  tiie 
Nation's  privately  owned  forest  land.s. 
This  legislation  broadened  the  scope  ol 
cooperative  State-Federal  ioresti-y  as- 
sistance programs  to  private  forest  own- 
ers and  processors  by  providing  authorit.''- 
for  an  "urban  and  community  forestry  " 
program.  It  increased  the  arjpropriation 
authority  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Ac; 
for  fire  protection  from  $20  to  S40  million. 
It  increased  the  appropriation  authorit;. 
under  section  2  of  the  Cooperative  Fores* 
Management  Act  of  1950  from  $5  to  $20 
million. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
the  92d  Congress  demonstrated  nationel 
concern  for  cur  environment  and  re- 
newed intere.'^t  in  the  importance  of  tlie 
three-fifths  of  our  forest  lands  which  arc! 
in  small  private  owTierships.  | 

While  tlie  appropriation  authorities 
v%-ere  increased,  no  budget  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  administration  or  Congres.« 
to  increase  the  dollars  needed  to  catcli 
up  with  forestry  needs  and  inilationan. 
costs.  In  the  msantime.  the  Congress  ha- 
enacted  forestry  incentives  legislation  to 
stimulate  timber  production  on  nonin- 
dustrial  private  forest  ownerships. 

The  energy  crisis  has  put  a  spotlight  on 
forest  products  as  a  low  energy  conver- 
si(>n  substitute  for  materials  such  as  steel 
f'nd  aluminum.  Thc?e  materials  respec- 
tively require  8  and  44  times  as  much  en- 
ergy' as  wood  for  conversion  to  usable 
products.  Forest  values  have  increased 
at  a  rate  far  outstripping  the  inflation- 
ary rate,  thus  the  risks  at  stake  in  fire 
protection  are  much  greater.  The  cffc: ; 
of  inflation,  of  course,  has  reduced  the 
ability  of  our  public  agencies  to  provid'- 
needed  sc-rrices  to  forest  landov.-ners  a:";o. 
processors.  New  air  and  water  qur.iiiy 
standards  require  more  dollars  to  men 
the  siUlcultural  and  protection  stand- 
ards for  prudent  management  and  utiii- 
z:ition  of  forest  resources. 

All  of  these  factors  evince  tlie  need  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  coopera- 
tive fore.str>-  assistance.  I  note  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contains  small  increase:- 
for  cooperative  forest  management,  gen- 
eral foresti-y  assistance,  and  cooperaiiv.' 
tree  planting.  This  is  commendable  but 
the  request  falls  far  short  of  the  needs.  I 
propose  asking  tlie  Appixipriations  Com- 
mittee to  include  $12  million  for  coopera- 
tive forest  management.  $25  million  for 
fire  protection  under  the  Clarke-McNar>- 
Act  and  $25  million  for  forestry-  incen- 
tives. I  urge  widespread  support  for  thesa 
cfTorts. 

If  you  V  ill  indulge  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  will  expand  upon  what  I  believe 
are  the  Nation's  concerns  in  this  regard. 
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T«  ice  in  less  than  a  decade  we  have  seen 
Iiousing  construction  starts  reach  an  an- 
nual level  approaching  the  level  needed 
to  attain  our  goal  of  a  decent  home  for 
each  Ameiican.  And  each  time  we  have 
seen  shortages  and  high  prices  for  lum- 
ber and  pljwood  short-circuit  our  prog- 
li  s  toward  tliis  national  goal. 

Impending  shortages  of  timber  and 
other  forest  based  products  have  been 
forecast  just  as  tlie  current  energy 
shortage  w as  forecast.  This  year  v.e  have 
seen  three  independent  reports  confirm 
this  status  of  our  fore.<:t  resources  and 
outline  the  national  policy  and  commit- 
mer.t  that  is  required  to  avoid  future 
shortages.  The  "outlook  for  timber  in  the 
Uviited  States,"  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environ- 
ment, and  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  Study.  "Timber— The 
Renewable  Material."  all  point  to  the 
same  conclusions — to  avert  a  timber 
problem  similar  in  result  to  that  we 
currently  face  in  energy,  we  must  man- 
age this  Natior/s  forests  more  inten- 
sively to  produce  more  wood  fiber  with- 
out haiming  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  our  bountiful  wUdlife 
resources,  and  our  splendid  outdoor 
recreation  playgrounds. 

The  forest  industries  of  the  Nation  are 
currently  managing  their  forests  at  a 
much  more  intensive  level  than  any 
other  category  of  forest  ownership  and 
this  is  to  be  expected.  Our  public  forests 
are  subjected  to  severe  pressures  to  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  timber,  water 
forage,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreatiori 
opportunities  in  irmnit«  variety.  Millions 
of  acres  are  being  set  aside  for  wilder- 
ness areas.  Management  for  all  these 
purposes  must  be  intensified  on  public 
ownerships.  However,  these  ownerships, 
industrial  and  public  constitute  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  commercial  forests  of  the 
Nation. 

My  concern  today  ai;d  that  addressed 
in  our  legislation  in  the  last  Congress 
is  for  the  296,000,000  acres  of  forests,  59 
percent  of  the  total,  in  the  care  of  some 
4  million  private  owners. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Trees  For  Peo- 
ple Task  Force  of  The  American  For- 
estry' Association  pinpoints  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  this  category  of  forest 
ownership. 

These  needs  and  concerns  become  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  since  nearly  one-half  of  our 
annual  timber  supply  is  derived  from 
these  small  privately  owned  forests.  All 
the  reports  cited  are  in  agreement  that 
through  improved  management  these 
forests  can  produce  at  double  the  rate 
they  are  currently  producing  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  and  increase  their 
contribution  to  the  quahty  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  laws  on  air  and  water 
quahty  standards  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  our  people  are  being  enacted. 
These  standards  impact  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  the  small  forest  owner  and  re- 
quire that  he  modify  his  actions  to  meet 
these  environmental  requirements.  This 
owner  is  not  generally  a  professional 
forest  manager.  He  needs  help  to  create 
and  maintain  the  environmental  con- 
ditions required  by  the  regulations.  To 


prevent  these  air  and  water  quality  regu- 
lations from  becoming  an  intolerable 
burden,  private  and  public  assistance 
must  be  available  to  the  forest  owner  to 
assist  him  in  attaining  the  public  goal 
of  increasing  productivity  on  his  forest 
o\',  nership  without  impairing  the  equally 
important  environmental  benefits. 

To  achieve  this  increase  in  productivit;/ 
without  adverse  impact  upon  air  and 
vi-ater  quality,  professional  management 
a.'-.sistance  is  required. 

Twin  concerns  now:  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  are  ciiergi'  and  the  en- 
vironment. Wood  an<$  its  products  can 
be  produced  v.ithout  significant  adverse 
impact  upon  our  environment,  and  In 
addition,  its  productjion,  manufacture 
and  use  is  conserving  of  energy.  Convert- 
ing raw  wood  to  usgable  products  re- 
quires less  energj'  tian  aluminum  cr 
steel.  Also  it  is  renewable  and  biodegrad- 
able. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  program 
needs  as  I  see  them. 

Protection  from  desllruction  by  fire  is 
basic  if  State  and  pi^vate  forest  lands 
are  going  to  produce  jtheir  optimum  of 
goods  and  services  for  <iur  Nation's  needs. 
Forest  fires  not  only  cost  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  direct 
expenditures  but  they  destroy  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  natural 
resources.  Many  acres  of  timberland  are 
burned  and  made  nonproductive  for 
yars.  It  is  a  public  responsibility  to  do 
all  we  can  to  reverse  the  current  trend 
toward  the  increasing  num.ber  of  man- 
caused  fires.  A  major  reversal  must  be 
made  for  we  can  no  longer  accept  the 
wasteful  destruction  of  forest  lands. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note  that  no  in- 
crease was  indicated  in  the  President's 
budget  for  the  cooperative  forest  fire  con- 
trol program.  It  remains  at  the  same 
level  as  fiscal  year  1974.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  the  Congress  agreed  on  a  $25  mil- 
lion  level  for  this  program.  This  increase 
was  not  made  available  to  the  protection 
Pgencies  by  the  administration.  Since 
then,  inflation  has  kept  fire  organizations 
from  making  real  progi-ess  in  improving 
thf^ir  capabilities. 

Another  objective  of  the  new  author- 
ity contained  in  Public  Law  92-288  is  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  foresti-y  as- 
sistance beyond  the  rural  forest  into  the 
communities  and  urban  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Foresti-y  assistance  is  an  integral 
part  of  efforts  to  upgrade  urban  and 
rural  community  environments.  In  mv 
own  State,  foresters  are  assisting  town 
and  city  governments  in  establishing 
provisions  for  retention,  maintenance, 
removal,  and  utilization  of  trees.  The 
foresters  also  provide  assistance  to  de- 
velopers in  meeting  these  regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  live  in  and  pass 
tlirough  these  towns  and  cities.  I  know 
of  similar  pilot  prosmms  in  Georgia, 
Kan.sas,  and  Missouri.  All  of  these  ac- 
tivities share  a  common  problem,  they 
are  hampered  by  the  shortfall  between 
authority  and  appropriation. 

We  have  provided  authority  in  this 
legislation,  we  deliberated  over  its  merits 
and  found  them  to  be  extremely  worth- 
while, yet  we  have  failed  to  carry 
through  with  our  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding the  funds  authorized.  We  have 
heard  of  the  billions  oi  dollars  needed 
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for  a  crash  effort  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient in  the  energy  field  in  the  next 
decade.  Here  we  have  In  our  grasp  the 
means  to  make  significant  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  an- 
other important  natural  resource.  Will 
we  delay  until  it  too  becomes  a  crisis? 
Or  will  we  begin  now  to  make  invest- 
ments which  will  help  to  avoid  that 
crisis  in  the  future? 

While  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to 
the  forestry  activities  authorized  under 
Public  Law  92-288,  I  am  aware  of  other 
pressing  noedi.  such  as  protection  from 
forest  Insects  and  diseases.  Tree  planting 
and  stand  improvement  also  must  be 
considered  in  our  deliberations  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  shall  ask  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  include  increases  for  coopera- 
tive fire  protection  and  forest  manage- 
ment as  they  begin  their  work  on  the 
funding  process— increases  not  to  the 
full  authorized  amount,  but  to  an 
amount  commensurate  with  the  need 
when  viewed  in  the  total  context  of  our 
budget  priorities.  Increases,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  warranted  to  bring  appropria- 
tions to  $12  million  imder  section  2,  and 
to  $25  million  under  section  3  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  92-288  authority.  Approximately 
100  of  my  colleagues  cosponsored  this 
important  legislation  with  me.  I  urge 
you  to  again  join  in  supporting  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  fulfill  our 
commitment. 


February  14,  197If 
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ENERGY  DISASTER  LOANS?— YES! 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  unreal  quality  about 
many  things  these  days— an  increasingly 
pervasive  sense,  as  Congress  can  find  no 
leadership  and  no  consensus  for  action  on 
so  many  fronts,  that  official  Washington 
is  doing  an  awful  lot  of  "fiddling"  while, 
all  around  it,  things  are  getting  ready  to 
"bum." 

Take  the  so-called  energy  crisis— which 
some  say  is  not  even  there.  Well,  I  am 
certain  we  have  a  crisis,  and  not  a  manu- 
factured nightmare,  though  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  detail  why,  again.  But 
one  of  the  troubles  with  that  crisis  is 
that,  while  it  concerns  and  plagues  all  of 
us  with  its  attendant  uncertainties,  in- 
conveniences, and  potential  for  demand- 
ing eventual  changes  in  our  lifestyles,  it 
has  not  really  touched  the  vast  majority 
of  us. 

Colder  living  rooms,  and  long  lines— 
now  on  odd  or  even  days — for  buying 
a  few  gallons  of  gasoUne  do  not  really 
add  up  to  hardships  and  are  incon- 
veniences standing  light-years  away 
from  disaster.  American  industry  has  had 
to  change  many  of  its  ways  in  its  new 
awareness  of  the  need  to  conserve  both 
fuel  and  energy— but  it  will  roll  success- 
fully with  that  punch  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  benefit  from  it;  not  to  mention  those 
segments  of  American  industry  that 
stand  to  profit  enormously — and  unfair- 
ly, imless  we  do  something  about  it — as 
a  direct  result  of  our  energy  crunch. 

But,  here  is  where  some  of  that  un- 
reality begins  to  come  in~for  there  are 


others,  and  mostly  small  businessmen 
and  their  employees,  to  whom  the  energy 
crisis  has  brought,  or  threatens  to  bring, 
clear  economic  disaster.  In  our  near- 
total  preoccupation  with  the  larger  is- 
sues— how  do  we  become  energy  self- 
sufficient,  for  instance,  over  the  next  few 
years — and  the  smaller  issues — like 
whether  or  not  gasoline  rationing  would 
do  away  with  those  service  station  lines — 
we  have  ignored,  almost  completely, 
those  few  citizens  among  us  who  have 
been  caught  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
energy  crunch  and  who  do  face,  almost 
overnight,  economic  disaster. 

I  speak  of  the  gasoline  station  owner- 
operator,  himself;  I  speak  of  the  automo- 
bile dealer  who,  up  to  his  ears  in  big 
cars  for  which,  at  least  today,  there  is  no 
market,  and  unable  to  get  enough  small 
cars  to  meet  even  a  tenth  of  his  overhead 
has.  in  recent  months,  had  to  bail  large 
sums  of  cash  into  his  dealei'ship-garage 
to  meet  his  "floor-plan"  payments  and  a 
minimum  payroll;  and  I  speak,  too,  of 
such  people  as  the  motel  and  resort  pro- 
prietors who,  like  the  gas  station  opera- 
tor, the  auto  dealer,  and  probably  oth- 
ers— small  businessmen,  all — now  stand 
to  lose  their  businesses,  into  which  they 
have  put  a  lifetime  of  toil,  and  all  their 
savings,  sometime  in  the  next  several 
months  unless  they  have  some  help. 

What  kind  of  help,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Well,  surely  their  local  financial  insti- 
tutions stand  ready  to  help — in  many 
cases — but  at  interest  rates  that  are, 
themselves,  disastrous ;  these  small  busi- 
nessmen that  have  already  borrowed  all 
they  can,  locally,  at  prime  interest  rates 
these  past  few  weeks  just  to  keep  their 
doors  open  until  things  get  better,  do 
not  need  any  more  of  that  kind  of  help. 

I  do  not  know  if,  for  them,  things  are 
going  to  get  better  or  not — nor  how 
soon — though  we  can  all  certainly  hope 
so.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  do  face, 
at  least  many  of  them,  economic  disaster 
of  a  sort  demanding,  I  think  Federal  at- 
tention and  help.  My  congressional  dis- 
trict was  one  of  those  hard  hit,  year  be- 
fore last,  by  Hurricane  Agnes.  To  its 
credit,  both  the  administration  and  the 
then  Congress  came  through,  promptly 
and  responsibly,  with  disaster  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Agnes  was  a  natural  disaster — an  act 
of  God — ^not  a  manmade  disaster  such 
as  the  one  I  have  been  describing.  But  I 
think  it  matters  little,  in  such  circum- 
stances, from  whence  disaster  comes; 
the  point  is,  if  it  is  important  to  help 
these  small  businessmen,  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  if  it  is  an  economically 
viable  thing  to  try  to  do  to  help  them 
over  the  present  "energy-bump"  so  that 
they  can  stay  in  business,  then  we  ought 
to  do  it,  and  do  it  now  with  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  that  brought  relief  to 
the  victims  of  Agnes. 

In  an  effort  to  get  things  going  in  this 
direction.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administrator  to  provide 
low  interest — 3  percent — loans  to  small 
businesses  to  meet  their  operating  costs 
where  other  financial  assistance  is  not 
available  to  them  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  where  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such    business    concerns    have    suffered 


substantial  economic  Injury  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  shortage  in  any  energy  produc- 
ing material. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  such  relief  is 
urgently  needed,  and  I  hope  that  this 
step  on  my  part  will  become  a  rallying 
point  for  early  action. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.   12843 
A  1)111  to  amend  the  Small  Biisines.s  Act  to 
provide    low-Interest    operating    loans    to 
small   bii.sinesses   seriously   affected   by   a 
shortage  in  energy  producing  materials 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  V7iited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  7  of 
the   Small   Business   Act    (15   U.S.C.   636)    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
po'Acred,  where  other  financial  assistance  is 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms,  to  make 
such  loans  (either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
v.'ith  banks  or  other  lending  Institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate or  deferred  bnsls)  at  a  rat«  of  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
nece.ssary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  to  meet  operating  costs,  if 
the  Administration  determines  that  such 
business  concern  has  suffered  substantial 
economic  injury  as  the  result  of  a  shortage 
in  any  eiiergy  producing  material. 

"(2)  No  loan  tinder  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may 
be  made  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years." 


U.S.  FERROCHROME  INDUSTRY 
LOSSES  FROM  SANCTIONS  VIO- 
LATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Digcs>  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  currently  violating  a  solemn 
legal  undertaking  which  we  were  instru- 
mental in  formulating:  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  the  illegal  minor- 
ity regime  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Since 
1971.  the  U.S.  Government  has  openly 
violated  sanctions  by  means  of  the  Byrd 
amendment — section  503  of  the  Military 
Piocurement  Act  of  1971.  Although  the 
advocates  of  violating  sanctions  origi- 
nally argued  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
chrome  ore  imports  for  the  feiTochrome 
industry,  the  major  item  imported  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  in  fact  been 
ferrochrome.  This  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  eliminatmg  one  ferrochrome  pro- 
ducer, and  creating  great  difficulties  for 
others.  The  almost  desperate  position  of 
U.S.  ferrochrome  industry,  an  industiy 
of  vital  national  security  interest  to  the 
Nation  because  it  produces  the  material 
required  for  stainless  steel,  has  been 
temporarily  alleviatad  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry boom  at  home  and  abroad.  How- 
ever, if  we  continue  to  increase  our  de- 
pendence on  Rhodesian  and  South 
African  suppliers  for  ferrochrome,  and 
allow  our  domestic  industry  to  go  luider, 
we  could  find  the  vital  supplies  for  om' 
national  econcniv  and  defense  dinipted 
at  a  vital  point.  This  could  easily  hap- 
pen for  economic  reasons,  given  the 
world  demand  for  ferrochrome,  or  for 
ix)litical  reasons,  since  Rhodesia  is  no- 
toriously and  increasingly  unstable.  It  is 
ironical  that  the  vei'>'  advocates  of  vio- 
lating a  solemn  treaty  obligation  to  ob- 


sen^e  sanctions  have  been  responsible  for 
allowing  the  erosion  of  an  industry  of 
major  importance  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Norris  B.  MacFarlane,  gi'Oi'.p  vice 
president  of  Aiixo.  Inc.,  a  major  U.S. 
ferrochrome  producer,  has  outlined  tiie 
danger  to  the  ferrochrome  industry 
which  arises  largely  from  accelerating 
imports  from  Southern  PJiodesia  and 
South  Africa — using  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore.  which  would  make  it  inadmissible 
into  the  United  States  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  were  repealed.  I  am  inserting 
this  important  article  from  American 
Metals  Market  of  May  23.  1973.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thi:.'gs  Do  Look  Better — Bvr  for  How 

Long? 

(By  Norris  B.  MacFarlane ) 

MoN-T\ALE,  N.J. — It  looks  like  the  rocky 
road  the  ferroalloys  industry  has  been  trav- 
eling for  the  past  five  years  is  taking  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Domestic  producers  are  op- 
erating at  capacity:  prices  are  beginning  to 
firm  and  have  reached  their  best  levels  in 
years.  Things  are  looking  better — for  now. 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  resurgence  is 
the  unprecedented  boom  in  steel  production. 
Domestic  manufacturers  are  predicting  that 
shipments  will  top  the  100-million-ton  mark 
this  year.  And  the  forecast  is  for  continued 
strong  demand  for  steel,  which  should  keep 
the  pressure  on  ferroalloys  production. 

But  for  how  long?  Should  ferroalloys  pro- 
ducers consider  expanding  capacity?  These 
are  the  qt^estions  that  probably  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  domestic  producers  to- 
day. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  what  the  future 
portends  we  need  only  look  back  six  months 
to  see  what  happened  to  the  ferro-alloy  in- 
dustry when  dUlocatious  occurred  in  the 
steel  industry. 

Svire,  everything  is  rosy  when  steel  produc- 
tion is  booming;  especially  now,  when  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  steel  production  is  also 
running  at  record  levels,  when  the  net  effect 
being  to  reduce  the  availability  to  United 
States  steelmakers  of  low-priced  ferroalloys 
Imports. 

And  last  year's  poor  showing  will  happen 
again  as  soon  as  world  demand  for  steel 
eases — ^if  some  action  Isn't  taken  to  curb 
Imports  by  quotas,  or  to  Increase  tariffs  on 
imports  sufEclently  to  give  domestic  produc- 
ers a  fighting  chance. 

Also,  unless  action  is  taken,  there  Is  no  in- 
centive for  U.S.  producers  to  expand  ca- 
pacity. 

PRODUCTION    C.\PACITy    LOWEB 

In  ferroalloys,  virtually  all  new  capacity 
placed  on-stream  In  the  post  five  years  or  so 
has  replaced  older  production  faculties — pri- 
marily in  the  interest  of  pollution  control. 
There  are  less  kilowatts  of  ferroalloys  capac- 
ity operating  in  the  U.S.  now  than  there  were 
five  years  ago  because  of  all  the  negative 
forces  affecting  the  industry. 

Stringent  pollution  control  regulations 
not  only  have  forced  a  great  deal  of  capacity 
to  shut  down  becau.se  of  high  equipnient  in- 
stallation costs  but  also  have  liacrea.sed  the 
operating  costs  of  controlled  capacity  tre- 
mendously. Greatly  increased  power  rates, 
with  the  promise  of  more  increases,  aiid  ab- 
norntally  high  construction  costs  are  also  to 
blame. 

AU  this  amidst  prices  which,  although 
firmer  now  than  for  some  time,  are  still 
abottt  20  percent  lower  than  they  were  15 
years  ago.  Producers  Just  cannot  Justify  new 
plant  construction — as  long  as  these  costs 
keep  soaring  and  imports  continue  itncon- 
troUed. 

IMPORTS  IJOtJBLED 

According  to  the  Ferroalloys  Association 
stirvcy  mentioned  earlier.  Imports  of  ferro- 
alloys have  mcie  than  doubled  in  volume  in 
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18T2  OTer  1961-66,  a&d  were  64  percent  above 
tbe  1967-71  average.  Tliese  figures  miist  be 
considered  In  light  of  the  fact  that  domestic 
consumption  was  only  12  percent  higher  In 
1972,  compared  with  1961-66,  and  was  vir- 
tually unchanged  In  1972,  compared  with 
1967-71. 

Although  Imports  of  all  ferroalloys — man- 
ganese, silicon  and  chromium — are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  entire  domestic  Industry,  fer- 
rochrome  Imports  have  created  a  unique 
situation  for  that  product  in  the  U.S. 

In  1972,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  ferro- 
chrome  consumed  In  this  country  was  Im- 
ported. And  now,  with  one  domestic  pro- 
ducer already  shut  down,  another  on  its  way 
out  of  the  f errochrome  business,  and  still  an- 
otHer  Importing  more  and  more  ferrocbrome 
to  meet  customer  demands,  we  are  forced 
Into  the  unenviable  position  of  exporting  an 
Important  part  of  the  U.S.  ferroalloys  busi- 
ness to  offshore  producers. 

This  situation  Is  certainly  not  healthy  for 
the  atalnleas  steel  producers  In  the  UJ3., 
MVeclaUy  when,  because  of  rising  costs  and 
Importa,  expulsion  of  capacity  cannot  be 
joatlfled  and  domestic  producers  will  have  to 
rely  on  Imports  to  fulfill  much  of  their  needs. 
Oonakler  what  would  happen  If,  say,  for- 
eign Bteel  producing  Interests  contracted  to 
buy  South  Africa's  total  ferrochrome  output. 
l"or  one  thing,  VB.  stainless  steel  producers 
would  have  to  reduce  their  production  rates 
(Irastlcally  (for  lack  of  ferrochrome),  and 
■talnlMB  steel  imports  would  soar.  It  would 
certainly  take  too  long  to  try  to  expand  fer- 
rochrome capacity  here  to  forestaU  perma- 
nent dislocations  in  the  stainless  steel 
business. 


February  14,  197^, 


A  CONSTTTDTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  PERMIT  REMOVAL  OP  A  PRES- 
IDKNT  WHO  HAS  FORFEITED  CON- 
FIDENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Rruss)  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  903  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  remedy  a  grave 
problem  in  representative  government 
that  the  past  year  has  shown  to  exist.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  the 
amendment  be  enacted  and  ratified  In 
time  to  afTect  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  thrust  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  But  we  must  give  thought  to  fu- 
ture times. 

The  problem  is  how  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  well  governed,  or  perhaps  gov- 
erned at  all,  when  the  President  Is 
deemed  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  but  refuses  to 
step  aside  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Public  opinion  polls  are  the  least  of 
the  President's  worries,  of  course.  But  the 
catastrophic  plimge  in  the  President's 
approval  rating  from  68  percent  to  26 
percent  or  lower  symbolizes  the  demise 
of  his  ability  to  govern  with  the  full  effec- 
tiveness that  modem  times  demand. 

The  people  are  convinced  that  he  has 
lost  the  moral  authority  needed  to  lead. 
They  have  lost  faith  in  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Yet  they  draw  back  from  the  trauma 
of  impeachment.  In  the  absence  of  a 
viable  alternative,  they  prefer  a  crippled 
Executive  to  the  dimly  perceived  evils 
they  fear  lurking  throughout  the  im- 
peachment process. 

The  same  polls  show  a  similar  decline 


in  public  appreciation  of  Congress  as  an 
institution,  and  a  decline  in  esteem  for 
the  individual  Congressman.  The  public 
sees  us,  535  strong,  unable  to  enter  upon 
any  coherent  poLcy,  unable  to  move  the 
administration  upon  a  consistent  policy 
designed  to  lead  us  out  of  our  current 
troubles. 

Of  coui-se  we  can  and  must  do  more 
than  we  have  been  doing.  But  it  is  to 
the  Executive  that  the  country  must  look 
for  leadership,  for  execution  of  legisla- 
tive policies,  for  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  laws. 

Under  our  present  constitutional 
structure,  the  only  way  we  can  give 
them  that  kind  of  Executive  is  by  the 
drastic  remedy  of  impeaching  the  In- 
cumbent. As  Lord  Bryce  said: 

The  remady  of  impeachment  Is  so  heavy 
it  is  unfit  lor  ojrdinary  use. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  now 
embarked  on  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  grounds  do  exist  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  President.  However 
much  the  public  may  fear,  and  miscon- 
ceive, the  impeachment  process,  1  am 
sure  that  we  will  not  flinch  our  duty  to 
do  what  we  must  upon  the  completion 
of  the  investigation.  It  may  be  that  the 
committee  will  find  that  the  President 
has  committed  Impeachable  offenses.  We 
will  act  on  that  finding.  It  may  be  that 
the  committee  will  find  to  the  contrary. 
We  will  act  on  that  finding. 

But  inability  to  lead,  loss  of  moral 
leadership,  presiding  over  an  admin- 
istration in  shambles,  possessing  an  ap- 
titude to  choose  the  wrong  aides  and 
subordinates — all  these  and  many  other 
faults  are  not  Impeachable  offenses.  If 
it  is  not  shown  that  Presidential  com- 
plicity in  wrongdoings— whether  indict- 
able offenses  or  not — exists,  we  will  not 
impeach,  and  we  will  not  convict. 

And  the  Presidency  will  stumble  on. 
Things  will  grow  worse.  Congress  can  do 
a  lot,  but  it  caimot  shoulder  the  burden 
alone. 

Therefore,  it  seems  dear  that  the  ne- 
cessity exists  to  develop  an  alternative 
method  of  removing  the  President — one 
that  lets  the  people  make  the  ultimate 
decision. 

A  parliamentary  system  has  that  al- 
ternative, of  course.  When  the  govern- 
ment loses  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  of  the  legislature,  it  falls,  and  re- 
course is  had  to  a  new  judgment  of  the 
people. 

In  the  Federalist,  Hamilton  described 
the  ideal  of  constitutional  government — 
the  idea  of  a  constitution  as  a  contriv- 
ance which  not  only  empowers  but  con- 
fines government.  He  said: 

In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men  the  greatest 
difficulty  lies  In  this:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed;  and 
in  the  next  place  oblige  It  to  control  itself.  A 
dependence  on  the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the 
primary  control  on  government;  but  expe- 
rienre  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of 
auxiliary  precautions.         j 

Among  the  auxiliary  precautions  is,  of 
cour.se,  impeachment.  But  the  framers 
also  structured  the  powers  conferred  in 
the  Constitution  to  include  an  intricate 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Impeach- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  is  so  frightful  a 
remedy-  as  not  to  be  readily  invoked. 


If  we  recur  to  Hamlltwi's  "dependence 
on  the  people"  as  "the  primary  control 
on  government,"  we  must  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  vigor  and  health 
and  moral  authority  can  be  restored  to 
the  Executive. 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  pro- 
pose is  aimed  at  that  goal.  It  is  a  varia- 
tion on  the  parliamentary  system.  Under 
it  the  legislative  branch,  by  a  vote  of  no 
confidence,  can  set  in  motion  proceedings 
for  a  new  election  to  determine  the 
choice  of  the  people. 

While  the  proceedings  are  In  motion, 
the  President  who  has  brought  his 
administration  to  such  a  state  would  be 
required  to  turn  over  the  Government  to 
his  Vice  President  to  act  in  his  stead. 

Here  is  the  rationale  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

First,  if  the  President  has  managed  to 
weaken  his  administration  to  such  a 
point  that  Congress  is  willing  to  vote  no 
confidence,  and  call  for  new  elections, 
that  President  should  not  be  left  in  office 
to  muddle  through  until  new  elections 
are  held.  But,  in  order  to  relieve  any 
imease  that  a  Congress  in  the  hands  of 
an  opposition  party  would  use  the  vote 
of  no  confidence  as  a  narrow  partisan 
weapon  to  get  rid  of  the  President,  the 
proper  recourse  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
succession  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statute.  Passing  the  ofQce  to  the 
Vice  President  would  mean  that  the  same 
party  would  retain  the  Presidency.  Such 
a  step  would  also  deter  narrow  partisan- 
ship, inasmuch  as  the  new  acting  Presi- 
dent would  be  expected  to  enter  into  a 
honeymoon  with  pubhc  opinion  and  thus 
would  be  a  leading  candidate  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Second,  the  special  Presidential  elec- 
tion that  follows  the  vote  of  no-confi- 
dence will  take  place  in  90  to  110  days, 
or  at  the  mid-term  congressional  elec- 
tion date  if  the  no-confidence  vote  occurs 
after  June  1  of  that  year.  In  practice, 
if  the  no-confidence  vote  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  17  months  of  the  Presiden- 
tial term,  or  during  the  third  or  fourth 
years — in  which  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
would  be  increasingly  less  likely,  because 
of  the  term's  prospective  running  its 
course — the  special  election  would  occur 
in  this  90  to  110  days. 

If  the  election  occurs  at  the  regular 
November  midterm  congressional  elec- 
tion date,  the  President  would  serve  a 
regular  4-year  term,  right  in  phase  with 
congressional  elections. 

If  the  special  Presidential  election  is 
set  at  90  to  110  days  from  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
the  term  would  be  the  time  between  that 
special  election  and  the  next  congres- 
sional election,  plus  2  years — a  total  of 
around  3  years  or  so.  Such  a  term  is  long 
enough  to  make  the  special  election  proc- 
ess worthwhile,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
gets  back  into  phase  with  the  regular 
congressional  election  dates  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

Third,  since  the  incumbent  President 
against  whom  no-confidence  is  voted  will 
have  sat  out  a  substantial  part  of  his 
term,  it  seems  only  fair  and  equitable  to 
exempt  him  from  the  two-term  limita- 
tion and  permit  him  to  submit  himself 
to  seek  vindication  from  the  voters  if  he 
wishes  to  have  a  referendum  on  his  con- 
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duct  in  oflBce — assuming,  of  course,  that 
liis  party  will  nominate  him. 

Foui-th,  while  the  vote  of  no-confidence 
and  the  stepping  aside  of  the  President 
is  new  in  the  U.S.  system,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  radical  proposal.  It  is  common 
to  parliamentary  systems,  and  its  devel- 
opment in  England  preceded  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  To  adopt  the  no-confi- 
dence procedure  would  be  a  long  way 
from  adopting  the  total  parliamentary 
system,  however,  since  the  new  govern- 
ment to  emerge  from  the  election  would 
be  the  American  I»residential  govern- 
ment, not  a  British  parhamentary  prime 
minister-cabinet  system. 

Fifth,  we  should  not  think  of  the  spe- 
cial election  as  something  unlieard  of  in 
our  system.  At  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion the  framers  deliberately  structured 
the  language  of  Article  n,  section  1, 
clause  5,  so  as  to  give  Congress  the  option 
of  calling  a  special  election  whenever 
both  the  office  of  President  and  the  office 
of  Vice  President  became  vacant  at  the 
same  time.  Acting  upon  this  authority, 
the  Congress  in  the  act  of  March  1,  1792, 
dealing  with  presidential  succession,  did 
provide  for  a  special  election  in  that 
event.  This  provision  was  law  for  some 
80  years  and,  while  the  occasion  never 
arose  for  its  utilization,  its  existence 
should  dispel  any  inclination  to  view 
with  alarm  this  proposal. 

Incidentally,  the  same  act  also  ap- 
pears to  have  intended  to  give  the  vic- 
tor of  such  a  special  election  a  full  4- 
year  term  rather  than  the  remainder  of 
the  vacancy. 

Sixth,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  make,  and 
does  not  make,  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
something  easily  achieved.  An  extraor- 
dinary three-fifths  majority  is  re- 
quired. And  one-third  of  the  Senate  and 
all  the  House  will  be  running  at  the 
same  time  as,  or  shortly  after,  the  new 
Presidential  election,  vulnerable  to  the 
criticism  that  they  have  acted  vindic- 
tively or  on  trivial  groimds. 

More  important  than  the  actual  re- 
moval of  a  President  is  the  existence  of 
the  power  to  remove.  This  should  lessen 
Presidential  arrogance,  and  induce  a 
President  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  Congress.  It  should  help  check  the 
erosion  of  congressional  power  by  the 
President — excessive  delegation  of  pow- 
ers to  the  President,  use  of  Executive 
agreements  not  requiring  ratification 
rather  than  treaties,  making  war  without 
congressional  approval,  impoundment  of 
funds.  Executive  privilege.  Both  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  would  be 
strengthened  in  the  process. 

Our  system  needs  measures  to  prevent 
a  continuing  downward  spiral  of  govern- 
mental vitality.  A  strong  President  and  a 
strong  Congress  are  both  necessary.  I 
therefore  submit  this  proposed  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
serious  study  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  903 
and  an  explanatory  note,  follow: 

H.J.  Res.  903 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an   amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  ■»  a  Congressional  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  President 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and   the  Senate   of   the    United   States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled  (tioo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That 

The  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress. 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Constitution,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  also  be  removed 
from  OiBce  upon  the  adoption  of  a  Resolu- 
tion of  No  Confidence  by  the  Congress  In  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided  for.  A  Resolu- 
tion of  No  Confidence  shall  be  privileged  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  shall  have 
precedence  over  all  other  bills,  resolutions, 
and  motions  in  the  Senate.  A  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  Members  of  each  House  present 
ai'.d  voting  shall  be  necessary  t-o  adopt  such 
ft  resolution  as  a  concurrent  resolution. 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
a  Resolution  of  No  Confidence,  the  President 
shall  relinquish  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office  to  the  Vice  President,  or,  if  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  be  vacant,  to  the  next 
oiTicer  in  line  by  law  to  succeed  to  the  oSBce 
of  the  President,  who  shall  thereafter  act  as 
Prp?ident  until  he  Is  discharged  pttrsuant 
to  this  article  of  amendment. 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  resolution  of  no  confidence, 
Congress  shall  fix  a  date  faUlng  not  less  than 
90  days  and  not  more  than  110  days  from  the 
date  of  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the 
calling  of  a  special  election  for  the  choosing 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President: 
Provided,  that  If  the  date  of  adoption  occurs 
on  or  after  the  June  1  of  the  second  year  of 
the  President's  term,  and  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  choosing  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  that  year,  the  spe- 
cial election  shaU  coincide  with  the  choosing 
of  Representatives;  and  Provided  further, 
that  if  the  date  of  adoption  of  the  resolution 
of  no  confidence  occurs  in  the  last  year  of 
the  President's  term,  Congress  in  its  discre- 
tion may  forgo  providing  for  a  special  Presi- 
dential election.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  notify  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  each  state  and  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  date  of  the  special  election, 
and  each  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  provide  for  the  choosing  of  electors  on 
that  day.  Tlie  convening  and  balloting  of 
electors  at  a  date  specified  by  Congress,  and 
the  transmittal  of  the  ballots  to  Congress 
which  shall  count  them,  shall  be  in  the  man- 
ner specified  in  the  12Lh  and  20th  articles 
of  amendment. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  election  occurs  at  the  time 
of  choosing  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  chosen  piu-- 
suant  to  this  article  of  amendment  shall 
enter  upon  their  terms  of  office  on  Janu- 
ary 20  of  the  year  immediately  following. 
If  the  election  occurs  at  any  other  time, 
Congress  in  the  resolution  of  no  confidence 
shall  specify  a  commencement  date  not  less 
than  60  and  not  more  than  75  days  following 
the  date  of  the  election. 

"Sec.  5.  The  term  of  office  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  assuming  office  on  Janu- 
ary 20  of  any  odd-numbered  year  shall  be 
four  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  assuming  office  at  any 
other  date  shall  expire  on  January  20  of 
the  next  odd -numbered  year  which  shall  be 
more  than  two  years  foUowing  the  date  the 
commencement  of  the  term. 

"Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond article  of  amendment,  the  incumbent 
of  the  office  of  President  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  Resolution  of  no  confidence  shall 
be  eligible  to  stand  for  election  at  the  elec- 
tion herein  provided  for  and  to  serve  the 
term  commencing  thereafter. 

"Sec.  7.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  presidential  electors 
eliall   be   prescribed   In  each   State   by  the 


Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 

"Sec.  8.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

EXPLANATOEY    NOTE 

Section  1.  The  language  of  the  first  sen- 
tence is  intended  to  make  clear  that  this 
amendment  wotild  not  supersede  either  the 
impeachment  clause  nor  the  Twenty-filly 
Amendment.  The  second  sentence  is  designed 
to  make  a  resolution  of  no  confidence  privi- 
leged so  that  it  could  not  be  bottled  up  in 
committee  but  wottld  have  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote;  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage as  between  the  two  Houses  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  does  not  really 
have  any  provision  for  privileged  bills  or 
resolutions  as  the  House  does.  The  language 
v.ould  not  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  fili- 
buster In  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  language  is  intended  to  make 
the  special  election  subject  to  all  the  otlier 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  dealing  with 
the  election  of  the  President.  As  with  the 
Constitution  itself,  tlie  amendment  would 
not  deal  with  the  selection  of  candidates  by 
the  parties  through  conventions  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  The  section  is  taken  from  Article  I. 
section  4,  clause  1,  dealing  with  the  electiov; 
of  Representatives  and  Senators.  There  is  no 
similar  provision  in  the  Constitution  deal- 
ing with  presidential  elections,  and  this  ab- 
sence has  left  in  doubt  Congress"  power  to 
legislate  in  this  area.  See  the  opinions  of 
Justices  Black  and  Harlan  in  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112  (1970).  It  Is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  presidential  elections. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION 
OP  EMERGENCY  PROPERTY  TAX 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  O'wens)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  reform  their  real  property  tax  systems 
to  decrease  the  real  property  tax  burden 
on  low-  and  moderate-income  persons  65 
years  and  older. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Bureau  of 
Census  show  that  a  total  of|$45.9  bil- 
lion was  paid  by  the  American  populace 
in  property  taxes  during  the  period  be- 
tween September  1972  and  September 
1973.  This  reflects  an  increase  of  51.8 
percent  from  January  1969  property  tax 
figures. 

This  steep  increase  has  been  felt  hard- 
est by  the  older  citizen.  Persons  over  65 
pay  an  average  of  8.1  percent  of  their 
total  incomes  for  real  estate  taxes.  Aged 
individuals  with  an  mcome  of  less  than 
$3,000  pay  over  13  percent  for  this  tax, 
and  those  with  less  than  $200  per  year 
incomes  pay  almost  16  percent. 

The  meager  Increases  they  receive  in 
their  social  security  or  other  retirement 
fimds  barely  allow  the  aged  to  meet  their 
living  costs,  and  the  increases  are  soon 
overshadowed  by  this  regressive  tax. 

This  legislation,  the  Emergency  Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief  Act,  is  idenUcal  to 
S.  471,  introduced  on  January  18,  1973, 
by  Senator  Frank  Chttrch  and  Senator 
Warren  Magnttson,  page  S952  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Emergency  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  provides  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  which  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  relief  to  aged  persons  of 
greatest  need. 
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The  relief,  In  the  form  of  credit,  re- 
fund or  rebate,  would  generally  be  avail- 
able, on  a  tier,  or  step  basis,  to  hotise- 
holds  with  Incomes  of  not  more  than 
$6,000.  Individual  jurisdictions  would 
apply  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasTiry  for  qualification  for  payments 
under  this  act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   12940 

A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  local  govem- 
ments  to  reform  their  real  property  tax 
syBtems  so  as  to  decrease  the  real  property 
tax  burden  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
individuals  who  hafe  attained  age  65 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assemWed. 

Section  1.  Shokt  Tttl* 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 

Ptoperty  Tax  Belief  Act". 

B*c.  2.  Dkfinitions 
For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  JnaiaoKrnoM. — The  term  "jurisdiction" 
means  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Sbcxetaxt. — ^The  term  "Secretary" 
means   the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury. 

(3)  Pbuonai.  incokk  tax. — The  term  "per- 
sonal tnoome  tax"  means  a  tax  Imposed  by 
a  Jurisdiction  on  the  Income  of  Individuals. 

(4)  BxAi.  paomrr  tax. — The  term  "real 
property  tax"  means  an  ad  valorem  tax  im- 
posed by  a  Jvirlsdlctlon  on  real  property. 

(5)  QUAUmNG   HKAD  OF  HOTTSKHOU). The 

term  "qualifying  head  of  household"  means 
an  Individual — 

(A)  who  has  attained  age  65,  and 

(B)  proTldea  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
support  of  a  household  which  is  his  principal 
residence. 

Sbc.  3.  Reimbttbscment      to      jttrisdictions 
FaovmoTG  asAL  psopniTT  tax  beuev 

to       low-       Alro       MODERATK-IKCOMX 
OLDEK  rUDIVmUALS 

(a)  EtmTLMtaurr  to  Reimbohsement. — If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Jurisdiction 
has  established  a  qualifying  real  property  tax 
relief  program  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b),  he  shall  reimburse  such 
Jurisdiction  for  one-half  of  the  qualifying 
revenue  loescj  attributable  to  such  program 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (c)  )  sus- 
tained by  It  during  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Qtjaufyinc  Seai,  Psoperty  Tax  Relief 
Pbogsam. — yor  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  Iif  CEMZRAi.. — The  term  "qualifying 
real  property  tax  relief  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  law  of  a  Jurisdiction 
which  provides  for  eligible  hour:holds  a 
credit  against  a  personal  income  tax  or  real 
property  tax  imposed  by  the  jurisdiction,  or 
a  rebate  or  other  cash  repayment  in  lieu  of 

(2)  Ki.iniTnx  householj). — The  term  "eligi- 
ble household"  means  a  household  of  a  quali- 
fying head  of  household  if  the  direct  tax 
burden  or  indirect  tax  burden,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  such  household  exceeds  the  ap- 
plicable amount  determined  under  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


If  the  hotnehold 

And  lh«  direct  ta« 

Or  the  Indirect  t»x 

MCMHIS: 

burden  exceeds: 

bardea  exceeds: 

$3,000  or  les).. 

.  4  percent  of  hoase- 

25  percent  of  house- 

hold mcame. 

hold  income. 

Ovei  P,000  but 

iUO,  plus  5  percent 

25  percent  of  house- 

■ot o«cr 

of  househoW  m- 

hold  income. 

(4.G00. 

oome  o«er  {3.000. 

0«W  »4.000  but 

$170,  plus  6  peicent 

25  percent  of  house- 

not over 

of  hoosehold  in- 

hold  income. 

».ooo. 

ooaw  enr  (4,000. 

Over  (5.000  but 

(230,  plus  7  peicent 

2S  percent  ol  house- 

not o»«r 

of  household  in- 

hold income. 

«6,000. 

come  mm  (5,000: 

(3)  HoTTBtHOLo  nfooMZ. — The  term  "house- 
hold Inoome"  means  the  aggregate  annual 
In  ome  of  all  individuals  occupying  the 
same  household  as  their  principal  residence. 
For  purposes  of   thia  paragraph,   the   term 


"inoome"  means  net  income  from  whatever 
so\iroe  derived  and  without  regard  to 
whether  It  is  subject  to  the  Federal  indi- 
vidual Income  or  the  pecsonal  tooome  tax 
of  the  Jurladiction  *n  which  the  recipient 
resides. 

(4)  DiaccT  TAX  BURD*N. — The  term  "direct 
tax  burden"  means  the  amount  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  imposed  on  tb«  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  his  principal  residence  by  a  quali- 
fying head  of  household  if  such  real  property 
is  owned,  and  such  taxes  are  paid,  by  him  or 
another  member  of  the  household. 

(5)  Xnoikect  tax  burdejj. — The  term  "in- 
direct tax  burden"  means  the  amount  of  rent 
paid  for  occupancy  of  real  property  occupied 
as  his  principal  residence  by  a  qualifying 
head  of  household,  if  such  rent  is  paid  by 
him  or  another  member  of  the  household. 

(c)  Qualifting  Revehue  Losses. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  qualifying  rev- 
enue losses  attributable  to  a  qualifying  real 
property  tax  relief  program  sustained  by  a 
Jurisdiction  during  a  fiscal  year  is  the  sum 
of — 

(1)  the  credits  allowed  during  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  eligible  households 
against  a  personal  Income  tax  or  real  prop- 
erty tax  Imposed  by  the  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  the  rebates  and  other  cash  payments 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
eligible  households  under  such  program, 
but,  with  respect  to  any  eligible  household, 
only  to  the  extent  the  amount  of  the  credit, 
rebate,  or  other  payment  does  not  exceed 
»500,  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  household 
which  has  a  direct  tax  burden,  or  $300,  In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  household  which  has 
an  indirect  tax  burden. 

Sec.  4.   Administration. 

(a)  Application,    Etc.— 

(1)  A  Jurisdiction  which  desires  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  this  Act  shall  make  an 
application  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
Payments  may  be  made  to  a  Jurisdiction  only 
If  its  application  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  application  submitted  under  this 
Act,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  Jurisdiction  .submitting  the  ap- 
plication reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportuxiity  for  a  hearing  to 
a  Jurisdiction  which  has  had  an  application 
approved  under  paragraph  (1).  finds  that 
such  jurisdiction  no  longer  has  a  qualifying 
property  tax  relief  program,  he  shall  notify 
such  jurisdiction  that  it  will  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  payments  under  this  Act  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  the  jurisdiction  has  a  quali- 
fying property  tax  relief  program. 

(b)  JxTDiciAL  Review. — 

(1)  If  any  jurisdiction  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  sutjsection  (a)(2),  such  Juris- 
diction may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  Jurisdiction  is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerK 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  secJtion  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
bo  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court '  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  ffcct  shaU  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 


(3)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Ciourt  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Payment. — Payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  a  jurisdiction  Is  entitled  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  at  such  time  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

(d)  Fiscal  Yka«. — For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining ellglbUlty  for,  and  the  amount  of, 
payments  to  a  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act, 
any  reference  In  this  Act  to  "fiscal  year" 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
annual  accounting  period  erf  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

(e)  Regitlations  ai»d  auroELiNcs. — The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and 
such  guidelines  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able Jurisdictions  to  apply  for  and  qualify 
for  payments  under  this  Act. 

( f )  This  Act  Is  not  to  be  construed  to  dis- 
courage States  from  establishing  a  qualify- 
ing real  property  tax  relief  program  which 
provides  credits,  rebates,  or  payments  bene- 
fiting eligible  households  In  excess  of  the 
qualifying  limltaUons  established  under  this 
Act. 


Sec.  5.  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  6.  Effective  Date. 

Payments  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974.  1 

TO  REDUCE  REGRESSIVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PAYROLL  TAX 

(Mr.  BURBLE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
hie  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  along  with  24  cosponsors, 
I  am  refiling  the  legislation  I  filed  ear- 
lier last  week  with  Congressmen  Vanbc, 
CORMAN,  and  Grkkn,  H.R.  12489,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  regressive  social 
security  payroll  tax  from  Its  present  5.85 
to  3.9  percent.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
taxable  wage  ba.se  from  $18,200  to  $25,000 
and  introduces  financing  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  general  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  respect  for  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. In  so  doing,  they  have  shown 
a  keen  sense  of  foresight,  fairness,  and 
most  of  all,  a  willingness  to  change  a 
.system  that  is  patently  unfair  to  millions 
of  wage-earning  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  list  Is  a 
showcase  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
body  who  are  true  Representatives  of 
the  people.  I  hope  the  other  Members 
will  soon  be  adding  their  names  to  this 
list  and  begin  to  ftafill  their  obligation 
as  elected  Representatives  of  the  people: 

List  or  Cospoirsoas 
Joseph  Addabbo  Walter  B.  Pauntroy 

Frank  Annunzlo  Michael  Harrington 

Edward  P.  Boland  Ken  Hechler 

Frank  J.  Brasco  Henry  Helstoskl 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.      iloyd  Hicks 
Charles  J.  Carney  Joe  Moakley 

Shirley  Cblsholm  Thomits  E.  Morgan 
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Robert  N.  C.  Nix 
James  O.  O'Hara 
Claude  Pepper 
Bertram  PodeU 
Charles  B.  Range! 
Donald  W.  Rlegle 


Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal 
John  F.  Seiberllng 
Oerry  B.  Studds 
Robert  O.  Tiernan 


THE  TIMES  OP  THE  AMERICAS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  17  years 
ago  this  month,  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared of  a  brand  new  newspaper  which 
was  published  in  Havana,  Cuba,  by  a 
small  group  of  dedicated  and  hard-work- 
ing U.S.  citizens.  Known  as  the  Times 
of  Havana,  the  paper  covered  the  last  2 
years  of  the  Batista  regime  and  the  first 
2  years  of  Castro.  Eventually,  Castro's 
policies  made  it  impossible  for  a  free 
press  to  continue  to  operate  in  Cuba 
and  publication  of  the  paper  wa£  moved 
to  Washington. 

The  years  since  have  not  beoi  easy 
ones,  but  as  then  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News,  John  O'Rourke, 
wrote: 

The  Times  of  ECavana  Is  proof  of  the  old 
saying  that  nothing  Is  harder  to  start  than 
a  good  newspaper  and  nothing  is  harder 
to  kill. 

Despite  all  the  hardships  involved  in 
moving  the  paper  from  one  coimtry  to 
another,  the  Times,  now  known  as  the 
Times  of  the  Americas  has  found  a  new 
home  in  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lished itself  with  its  nationwide  reader- 
ship as  a  truly  authoritative  source  of 
news  on  all  Latin  America. 

As  with  every  enterprise  the  story  of 
the  Times  of  the  Americas  success  is  the 
story  of  people  and  in  this  case  of  two 
brothers.  Publisher  Clarence  Moore  and 
Editor  Carl  Moore.  Their  diligence,  many 
long  hours  of  grueling  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  idea  of  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  to  the  United  States  have 
enabled  them  to  succeed  when  lesser  men 
would  have  given  up. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  nth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Times  of  America  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  salute  Clar- 
ence and  Carl  Moore  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  they  have  done  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  great  service  they  have 
performed  for  all  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 


A  BILL  TO  HONOR  SUSAN  B. 
ANTHONY 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  wns 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
today  there  is  no  legal  holiday  or  day  of 
recognition  in  this  country  which  honors 
an  American  woman.  Is  not  this  an  over- 
sight of  more  or  less  cosmic  proportions? 
If  so  it  seems  to  me  time  to  rectify  It. 
A  search  through  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion produces  many  candidates  for  that 
signal  honor.  But,  surely,  the  great 
American  woman  figure  who  stands  in 
boldest  relief  Is  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who 
fought  all  the  great  fights  a  century  ago. 
When   told   at   a   public   meeting  that 


women  were  Invited  to  listen  and  not  to 
speak,  she  realized  there  were  other 
bonds  to  break. 

She  worked  all  her  life  to  establish  a 
recognition  not  just  of  the  equality  of 
women,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
contribution  once  equality  was  achieved. 
The  date  of  her  birthday  is  February  15. 
That  it  is  but  1  day  after  Valentine's 
Day  should  remind  us  that  the  emotional 
response  to  womanhood  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  practical  act  of  awareness. 

Together  with  the  32  cosponsors  who 
have  joined  me  thus  far  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  it  will  find  favor  in  this 
House. 


DADE  COUNTY  GAS  SHORTAGE 

<Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  gasoline  redistribution  order  an- 
nounced by  Energy  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Simon  earlier  this  week.  Mr.  Simon 
has  ordered  gasoline  supplies  to  be 
shifted  from  the  10  Midwestern  States 
to  12  other  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  State  of  Florida  was  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  list  of  States 
scheduled  to  receive  additional  gasoline. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Florida 
will  not  be  one  of  the  States  to  receive 
more  gas,  since  FEO  officials  In  the  field 
have  admitted  that  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  is  facing  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere shortages  in  the  Nation.  In  spite  of 
this,  Mr.  Simon  appears  to  be  Ignoring 
Florida's  problem  entirely. 

The  gasoline  problem  in  south  Florida 
has  become  intolerable  largely  because 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  seems  to  be  in- 
capable of  adjusting  the  area's  allocation 
to  account  for  its  rapid  growth  since  the 
1972  base  period. 

Under  the  present  system,  each  gaso- 
line retailer  Is  required  to  apply  indi- 
vidually to  the  Federal  Energy  OfiBce  for 
additional  gasoline.  As  recent  events  in 
south  Florida  have  shown,  this  system  of 
allocation  is  imwieldy  at  best,  and  un- 
workable at  worst.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  Federal  Energy  OflBce  has  showTi  a 
talent  for  making  the  worst  of  a  bad 
situation.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  FEO 
to  inform  gasoline  retailers  of  the  need 
to  apply  for  more  gasoline,  nor  were  the 
necessary  forms  readily  available. 

My  colleagues  and  I  from  south  Flor- 
ida were  finally  able  to  prevail  on  FEO 
officials  to  go  down  to  south  Florida  to 
take  a  firsthand  look  at  the  situation  and 
to  distribute  and  explain  these  incredibly 
complex  forms  to  the  gasoline  retailers. 
Now  we  hear  that  Mr.  Simon  has  de- 
cided to  ignore  his  own  staff  people,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  south  Florida,  and 
send  the  gasoline  somewhere  else. 

While  I  agree  that  Mr.  Simon  had  to 
circumvent  his  own  system  in  order  to 
more  equally  distribute  gasoline,  I  am 
dismayed  at  his  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  south  Florida,  and  I  have 
called  upon  Mr.  Simon  to  rectify  this 
situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASC7ELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
get  gasoline  to  the  people  In  the  North - 
em  States  so  that  tiiey  can  get  down  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  that  Is  a  great 
idea.  V/e  have  suggested  that  probably 
would  be  the  greatest  conservation  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  program. 


SITING   OF  NUCLEAR  POVl'ER 
REACTORS 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  submitted  H.R.  12823,  a  new 
bill  relating  to  the  siting  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  This  biH  is  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iVs.  Phice>  . 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  en 
Atomic  Energy,  along  with  Representa- 
tives HosMER  and  Holifield  who  have 
worked  so  long  to  help  build  our  nuclear 
power  program.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  It. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  unnecessary  delays  in 
approving  sites  for  nuclear  power  plants, 
presenx  States'  rights,  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  local  participation  in  decision- 
making, and  maintain  the  maximum 
standards  for  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  the  public.  I  anticipate  that 
if  this  biU  is  adopted  and  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  hcensing  reactors  simultane- 
ously with  site  selection  by  individual 
States,  we  may  reduce  the  time  required 
to  get  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  line 
by  from  1  to  2  years. 

In  addition  to  transferring  all  non- 
nuclear  decisions  In  choosing  the  loca- 
tions for  nuclear  power  plants  to  tlie  in- 
dividual participating  States,  the  bill  en- 
courages the  predesignatlon  of  approved 
sites  for  nuclear  plants  by  the  States. 
thus  eliminating  unnecessary  litigation 
and  delay  in  powerplant  siting. 

Tlie  bill  also  encourages  tiie  formation 
of  interstate  compacts  wherein  a  group 
of  contiguoiis  States  who  may  agree  to 
act  as  a  single  governmental  unit  in  lo- 
cating nuclear  powerplants  and  cooper- 
ating with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Studies  of  pos.^ible  future  nuclear 
power  parks  are  also  proposed  in  the 
Liil.  Sucli  parks  might  mclude  several 
nuclear  powerplants,  along  with  nuclear 
fuel  fabricating  and  reprocessing  facili- 
ties and  storage  facilities  for  nuclear 
wastes. 

The  entile  emphasis  on  thi^  bill  is  to 
traiisfer  as  much  authority  as  possible 
to  the  States.  However,  the  States  must 
agree  to  meet  all  of  the  safety  and  en- 
vironmental standards  of  the  AEC  and  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  on  requests 
by  utilities  for  nuclear  powerplant  sites. 
This  bin,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  save  sub- 
stantial time  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  getting  nuclear  powerplants  on 
the  line,  thus  helping  in  th;  long  run  to 
relieve  the  energy  crisis.  It  will  preserve 
States'  rights,  protect  the  en^'irontncnt. 
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reduce  the  cost  of  electrical  power,  and 
increase  the  reUabllity  of  utility  systems. 


PAY  INCREASE  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  ext«nd  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  amoimt  of  the  people's 
business  that'  was  not  accomplished  this 
week  and  the  unburdensome  schedule  for 
next  week,  including  two  bills  on  the 
program  for  next  week  on  which  rules 
have  not  even  been  granted,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Members  of  the  House  give  a 
second  thought  and  a  second  look  at  the 
25-percent  pay  increase  that  has  been 
recommended  for  them  by  President  Nix- 
on, and  which  may  well  go  into  effect 
without  ever  having  been  voted  upon  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

That  leads  me  to  another  observation 
and  that  Is  the  groaning  and  crying  and 
weeping  in  Congress,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  about  the  pow- 
er wielded  by  the  President,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  delegated  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  this  House  and  the  other 
body  which  gave  him  the  authority  to 
determine  pay  Increases  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  the  least  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can  do 
to  demonstrate  responsibility  is  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  issue  of  whether  they 
get  a  25 -percent  pay  increase  before  the 
expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date  the 
President  recommended  the  pay  increase. 

On  the  basis  of  accomplishment  since 
this  session  opened  the  Members  do  not 
deserve  an  Increase  in  pay.  Nor  do  they 
deserve  an  increase  that  is  handed  to 
them  on  a  platter  by  the  White  House 
and  on  which  those  who  may  be  opposed 
are  precluded  from  a  vote. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordos 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kekp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JA.MKS  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DiGcs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rcuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzttg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Jahxs  V.  Stawtoh)  .  lor  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  SncES  in  two  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  In  two 
Instances  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  foUowhig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mn,LER)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  RniALDo. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Buster. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  SHRrvER. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McFall.  I 

Mr.  DlNGELL.  I 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Ullman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Raeick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Adams  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  fom-  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mrs.  StTLLTVAN  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT     TO     MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  18. 1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
joum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  18, 1974, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttlzig  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  2575  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  dlspceal  of  lost,  abandoned  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  that  comes  Into 
the  custody  or  control  of  military  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1891.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  that  no  special- 
ized or  technical  services  were  provided  by 
NASA  to  State  or  local  governments  during 
calendar  year  1973  under  title  m  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperntlon  Act  of  1968 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  4224;  to  the  Committee 
on  GoveruTLfiut  Operations. 
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1892.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 
and  the  Ohio  River  Basin  Conunlsslon  on 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  Wabash  River 
Basin,  ni.,  Ind..  and  Ohio,  and  the  Kanawha 
River  Basin.  N.C.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.,  pursuant 
to  42  TJ.S.C.  1962a-3(b) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1893.  A  letter  from  the  Dhrector,  U.S.  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Council,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission 
and  the  final  environmental  statement  of 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  on  the 
Genesee  River  Basin.  N.Y.  and  Pa.,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  1962a-3(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  CouncU  on  a  comprehen- 
sive early-action  plan  for  the  Big  Muddy 
River  Basin.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1895.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Its  Implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  LabeUng  Act  during  fiscal  year  1973 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law  89-755-' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porei<'n 
Commerce.  ° 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proposed  dis- 
posal of  NASA  land  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  pursuant  to  section  207  of  the 
^at^onal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
as  amended  (42  V&.C.  iVJte.) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1897.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
tran.<;mltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs,  and  for 
other  piUT>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Received  Fkom   thb   Comptroller   General 

1898.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  how  more  intensive  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement  programs  by  the 
Forest  Service  could  help  meet  timber  de- 
mand;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  10834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  ol 
October  27.  1972.  establishing  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Marin  Counties,  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-800).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  folloiws: 

By  Mr.  McCORMAOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Holifield,  and 

Mr.  HosMES)  : 

H.R.   12823.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provWe  for  Improved 

procedures  for  planning  and  environmental 

review  of  proposed  nuclear  powerplants,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 

on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.H.  12824.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  tlie  rates  of  dls- 
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ability  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.B.  12825.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  at  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  allowances;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  the  exten- 
sion of  educational  assistance  entitlement, 
acceleration  of  payment  of  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  expansion  of  tlie 
work-study  program,  to  establish  a  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Communication  Center  and  a 
Vietnam  Era  Advisory  Committee,  and  to 
otherwise  improve  the  educational  and  train- 
ing assistance  program  for  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  veterans'  edu- 
cation loan  program,  to  authorize  an  action 
plan  for  employment  of  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on  Veterans'   Afftiirs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omla: 
HJl.  12827.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  i>enslon  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension   or   compensation   reduced    because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
HJl.  12828.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Public 
•Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  an  ad- 
ditional 1-year  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Carnet  of  Ohio, 
Ms.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr. 
Harrington,   Mr.   Hechi.er   of   West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoskj,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  MOABXET,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pxpfes,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rangix,  Mr.  Riecu,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thai.,   Mr.   Skiberlinc,   Mr.    Studds, 
and  Mr.  Tikrnan)  : 
HJl.  12829.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  costs  of  the  social  security  program, 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate 
reductions  in  social  security  taxes  to  refiect 
the  Federal  Government's  ptullclpatlon  in 
such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BiKSTES)  : 

nn.  12830.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pensions  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  de  la  G.\RZA: 
H.R.  12831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  utilize  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions as  under  present  law  or  to  claim  a 
credit  against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  ex- 
emption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Rses,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  BRECKiNRrocE,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.   Gude,   and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  12832.  A  bill  to  create  a  Law  Revision 
Commission   for   the   District   of   Columbia, 
and  to  establish   a  municipal  code  for   the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  oiv 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HJl.  12833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   provide   that   the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  tlie 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  services; 
to  the  Comrniitee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request) : 

US..  12834.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Min- 
ute No.  242  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commlaelon.  concluded  pursuant 
to  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico 
(TIAS  994) ,  entitled  "Permanent  and  Defini- 
tive Solution  to  the  International  Problem 
of  the  Salinity  of  the  Colorado  River";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 

HR.  12835.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  people  by  improving  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian 
health  programs  and  encouraging  maximum 
participation  of  Indians  in  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  12836.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scemc  Rivers  Act  of  1S68  by  designating  seg- 
ments of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  compo- 
nent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 

HR.  12837.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H  R.  12838.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  OWENS: 

HR.  12839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pubHc 
and  regular  disclosure  of  lobbying  activities 
undertaken  to  encourage  the  taking  of  spe- 
cific actions  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12840.  A  bin  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  real  prop- 
erty tax  systems  so  as  to  decrease  the  real 
property  tax  burden  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  12841.  A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps  is  to  be  Included 
in  the  "hold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that  recipients 
in  cash-out  States  do  not  suffer  reductions 
in  the  benefits  they  actuaUy  receive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12842.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Savings  Time  Conservation  Act  of 
1973;  and  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  to  repeal  daylight  saving  time;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 

HR.  12843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  to  provide  low  Interest  operat- 
ing loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  af- 
fected by  a  shortage  In  energy  producing 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

HR.  12844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  pvirposes  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  ad  In.<;ular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SHRIVER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
IIui'Nut,  Mr.  Wvman,  and  Mr  Rov)  : 

H.R  12845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ccnimu- 
nily  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  thereof,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poser;;  to  the  Ccminiltee  on  liiteistate  and 
Foreipn  Commerce, 

By  Mr  SLACK: 


H.R.  12846.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstat»- 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H  R.  12847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  improve  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety, 
to  repeal  the  FiV.ed  Milk  Act  and  the  Filled 
Cheese  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  in  order  to  increase 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs 
of  State  boat  safety  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1975  and  thereafter,  and  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  DmcxLX)  : 
H.R.  12849.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  insure  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  fish  and  fishery  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abztjg,   Mr.   BADnxo,   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia, 
Mrs.  Bttrke  of  California,  Ms.  Chis- 
holm, Mrs.  Collins  of  Hllnols,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Dkxttms, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mrs.  Oraseo, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mrs.    Holt,    Ms. 
Holtzman,   Mr.   Long  of  Masyland, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moak- 
LKY,  Mr.  MtraPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  ; 
H.R.  12850.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  public  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Waloik,      and      Mr.      Charlks      H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
HR.  12851.  A  blU  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  public 
holldsv;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HAifucnscHifiDT,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spatden,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Matnx,   Mr.  FisHis.  Mr.  Brat.  Mr. 
BEvnx.  Mr.  Fltnt,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr. 
ICHoao,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dunan. 
Mr.   Randall,   Mr.   Charles   Wilson 
ol  Texas,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.   J.    William    Stanton,    and   Mr. 
Duncan) : 
H  R.  12852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  rollback 
the  price  of  propane  gas;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
HH.  12853.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr  HOWARD. 
H.J.  Res.  902.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974.  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   REUSS: 
H.J.  Res.  903.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  a  congressional  vote 
of   no  coiifldence    m   the  President:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO; 
H.    Con.    Res.    431.    Concvirrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  IJthuania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forcl"n  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  TiEKNAN,  Mr.  Beasco,  Mr. 
Deixums,  and  Mr.  Eilbejic)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  432.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Ui'.Ued  States  should  call  an  International 
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conference  to  limit  the  sale  of  arms  to  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AHairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDEJEISON  of  California: 
H.  Res.  868.  Resolution  disapproving  th« 


I 

February  1.'^,  1974. 

recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitt€d  to  the  Cougres*  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clril 
Service. 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYTtlENT, 
DECEMBER  1973 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  December  1973 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Reductiou  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures : 

Pedeiul  Civilian  Employment, 
December   1973 

Total  civilian  employmant  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  JudiclW  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  December  1973  was 
2,810,239  as  compared  witli  2,795,567  In  the 
preceding  month  of  November — a  net  in- 
crease of  14,672.  Total  pay  for  November 
1973,  the  latest  month  for  which  actual  ex- 
penditures are  available,  was  $2,965,256,000. 


Fanploymeut  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
December  totaled  34,105 — an  Increase  of  255, 
and  the  Judicial  Branch  deareased  257  dur- 
ing the  month  to  a  total  of  8,682.  These 
figures  are  from  reports  certified  by  the 
agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Comnuttee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCK 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  December,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  of  November,  with  June 
six  months  ago  and  with  December  a  year 
ago,  follows:  i 


Full-time  II 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 

part-time. 

etc. 


Monthly  change: 

November  1973 

Decemb«rl973 

6-montti  change: 

Jyn«l973. 

Dec««b«1973 

12-month  chtpn: 

DecemlMr  1972 

December  1973 


2,426,091 

2,432,47}  -1-6, 380' 

2,421,7(»  ... 

2, 432,  47i  -t-10;773" 

2, 457,  667 

2,432,47J  -25,i94' 


Change 


Tetal 

employment 


Change 


326,685 

334, 979  +8, 294 

359,189 

334,979  -24,210 

331,083 

334, 979  -t-3, 896 


2.752,778  

2,767,452  -fl4,674 

2,780,889 

2,767,«52  -13,437 

2,788,750 

2,767,452  -21,298 


Some  highlights  with  respect  to  Executive 
Branch  employment  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember and  during  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  year   1974  are: 

Total  em.ployment  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember for  executive  agencies  shows  an  in- 
crease of  14,674,  prlmarUy  in  Postal  Service 
with  14387,  Treasury  with  1,947  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  1,543.  The  majoc 
decrease  was  in  Agriciilture  with   1,771. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year 
1974  total  employment  in  the  executive  agen- 
cies decreased  13,437,  primarily  due  to  a  de- 
crease of  19,175  in  Defense  agencies.  Much 
of  this  six  month  change  is  due  to  seasonal 
factors  and  summer  youth  employment. 

Full-time  permanent  employment  In  the 
executive  branch  increased  6.380  during  De- 
cember and  10,778  over  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  Increases  were  primarily 


Major  agencies 


June 
1972 


In  Postal  Service,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Treasury;  and  the  Defense  agencies 
showed  a  major  offsetting  decrease  over  the 
six  month  period. 

Based  on  the  present  level  of  full-time 
permanent  emplojTnent  In  December  It 
would  appear  that  the  President's  new  budget 
requests  would  provide  for  an  Increase  of 
more  than  48,000  by  the  end  of  the  cxirrent 
fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1974  and  an  addi- 
tional 22,200  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

BUDGET   PROJECTIONS 

The  following  la  a  sirnimary  of  full-time 
permanent  emplojrment — the  relatively  stable 
hard-core  of  federal  clvUlan  employment 
(excluding  categories  of  temporary  employ- 
ment which  are  subject  to  sharp  seasonal 
fluctuations) — comparing  December  1973 
with  June  1973  and  with  the  budgeted  projec- 
tions for  June  1974  and  1973,  contained  in  the 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  tMPLOYMENT 


June 
1973 


Dacerater 
1973 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1974  1 


Agriculture 82,511 

Commerce 28,412 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 30,585 

Military  functions _ 1,009,548 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 105,764 

Housing  and  Urtan  Development "  15'200 

'"iterior 56.892 

Justice 45.446 

tJlw 12,339 

State - 22,699 

Agency  tor  InteriutMul  Development 11,719 

Transportation $7  232 

Treasury 95!  728 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 6,836 

Civil  Service  Commission „ 5,260 


81,715 

78, 997 

28. 300 

27.975 

29,971 

28, 506 

S57.310 

954,  326 

114,307 

120,942 

15,  820 

15.194 

56.771 

56.708 

45,496 

46,892 

12.468 

12,216 

22, 578 

22, 460 

10. 108 

9.618 

67, 885 

67. 249 

98. 087 

102,043 

7,145 

7,305 

5.911 

6,087 

80. 200 
23,600 

28, 700 

996.600 

'123.900 

14.800 

58. 900 

48.900 

12,700 

23,400 

9.900 

69.500 

104.700 

7,400 

6,100 


Major  agencies 


1975    budget    dociunent    submitted    by    the 
President  on  February  4,  1973: 


Civilian 
agencies 


Military 
agencies 


Total 


December  1973 1,449,641 

June  1973 1,434,419 

Budget  projections: 

June  1974 1,455,300 

Junel975 1,477,800 


982.832 
987, 281 


2. 432, 473 
2, 421, 700 


1,025,300    2,480,600 
1,025.000    2,502,800 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  CKcei-pted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full-time  in  permanent 
positions  by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  December  1973,  showing  compari- 
sons with  June  1972,  June  1973,  and  the 
new  budget  estimates  for  June  1974 : 


EstimatcJ 
June  June    December      June  30, 

1972  1973  1973  1974' 


1 . 

Enviitnmental  Protection  Agency 

General  Services  Administration 

Nalioiial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Business  Administration I 

Selective  Service  System . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S  Information  Agency 

Vetefflns'  Administration 

All  otfier  agencies I 

Co.i'irgencies 

Subtotal 

U.S.  fostal  Service 


7,835 
36, 002 
27, 428 
13,777 

3,916 

5,791 
14. 00! 

9.255 
163, 179 
33.499 


8,270 
35,721 
25, 955 
13,689 

4,050 

4,607 
13,995 

9,048 

170.616 

34, 603 


8,537 
35, 469 
25, 682 
13,709 

3,955 

3,437 
13,  553 

8,871 

171,526 

34, 449 


9,200 
37,200 
25,000 
14.000 

4,100 

3,  100 
14.000 

9,100 

173.400 

37,300 

2,000 


1,910,854    1,874,417    1,875,706    1,942,700 
594,834        547,283        556,767        837,900 


TotaP 2,505,688    2,421,700    2,432,473    2,480,600 


'  ?*,^"'  **  Pn>)«et«l  in  1975  budget  document  submitted  by  the  President  on  Feb.  4  1974 
>  Etctode*  4,000  posHiom  involvsd  in  propowd  transfer  of  SL  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


«  Dfcember  figure  excludes  972  disadvantaged  persons  In  public  servica  careers  programs  at 
ompired  with  1,043  in  November. 
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LITHUANIA   WILL  CELEBRATE   HER 
INDEPENDENCE  ON  FEBRUARY  16 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  HANPAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  the  gi-eat  country  of  Lith- 
uania will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
her  independence.  Accordingly  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  resolution 
by  the  Lithuanian  American  Society  for 
inclu.sion  in  the  Congression.al  Record: 
Resolltion 

Metropolitan  Washington  area  residents, 
gathered  on  February  10,  1974,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  under  Uie  auspices  of  the  LUli- 
uauian  American  Society  and  Community  to 
observe  the  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
e.xtend  their  greetings  to  the  freedom  loving 
people  of  Litiiuania  and  bring  the  following 
resolutions  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

Recalling  President  Nixo:i's  second  Inau- 
gural Address  wherein  lie  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple "that  no  country  has  the  right  to  im- 
pose its  will  or  rule  on  another  by  force"  and 
urged  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world  "in 
which  the  weak  are  as  safe  as  the  strong," 
we  regret  to  note  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  is  known,  had 
undertaken  no  initiative  in  1973  to  reinove 
o:ie  of  the  remaining  obstacles  to  peace  and 
security  in  Europe — the  continuing  occupa- 
tion and  subjection  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  par- 
ticularly evident  at  the  Conference  on  Eu- 
ropean Security  and  Cooperation  initiated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  legitimize  postwar  fron- 
tiers. In  the  Instance  of  the  Baltic  States, 
such  frontiers  were  Imposed  by  the  Sortet 
Union  in  connivance  with  N.azl  Germany. 
The  United  States,  on  July  23,  1940,  had  coi:- 
demned  the  Soviet  aggression  p.gainst  the 
Baltic  States  and  never  recognized  their  for- 
cible absorption  by  the  Soviet  Union, 

President  Nixon,  in  his  second  Inaugtiral 
Address,  affirmed:  "We  shall  answer  to  God, 
to  history,  and  to  our  conscience  for  the  way 
in  which  we  use  these  years."  The  continuing 
oppression  of  the  people  of  occtipied  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Union  violates  the  United 
Nations  Charter  the  Unlversr.l  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion ratified  by  tl;e  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  statement  of  principles 
of  1972,  in  addition  to  the  violation  of  peace, 
nonaggression  and  friendship  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Soviet  Union  with  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Administration  to 
move  from  a  passive  policy  of  nonrecognitio;a 
and  to  initiate  sustained  diplomatic  efforts 
to  convince  the  Government  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union  that  restitution  of  sovereignty  to 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  would  enhance 
the  true  interests  and  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  and  the  trust  in,  and  respect  for, 
the  Soviet  Government  and  Us  policies  and 
would  mark  a  giant  stride  in  creating  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  envisioned  by  President  Nixon. 

The  Prcbidenfs  scheduled  visit  to  Moscow 
should  provide  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
Kremlin's  credibility  and  sincerity  in  up- 
holding durable  peace  based  on  Justice  and 
non-interference  In  Internal  affairs  of  other 
states. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, INC.,  OF  SANTA  CLARA 
COUNTY,  CALIF..  MAKES  DRA- 
MATIC RECOVERY 
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DR.  GERALD  MURPHY,  DIRECTOR 
OP  ROSWELL  PARK  MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE.  TESTIFIES  ON  CAN- 
CER CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  and 
my  colleagues  a  most  heartening  success 
story  about  an  antipoverty  program  in 
my  district. 

Richard  J.  Rios  became  the  executive 
director  of  Economic  &  Social  Oppor- 
tunities. Inc.  on  December  6,  197L  ESO 
is  a  nonprofit  charitable  community  ac- 
tion agency  which  serves  Santa  Clara 
County  in  California.  Mr.  Rios  inherited 
a  veiT  difficult  job.  At  that  time  ESO 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Past  fund- 
ing had  been  mismanaged  and  financial 
records  v.-ere  a  mess.  Slighted  subcon- 
tractors and  consultants  were  filing  suits 
against  the  agency  for  payments  which 
past  administrations  failed  to  pay.  Com- 
munity support  v.-as  severely  lacking,  and 
$16,000  worth  of  ofiBce  equipment  and 
furniture  was  missing. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  ESO,  with 
Rios  at  the  head  and  some  determined 
volunteers,  began  to  fight  for  its  life. 
An  unqualified  open-door  policy  was  es- 
tabUshed  to  show  the  community  and 
the  government  that  ESO  would  not  hide 
anything  and  that  it  was  truly  an  orga- 
nization for  the  community.  This  policy 
proved  to  be  vei-y  effective.  Community 
support  began  to  grow  and  missing  prop- 
erty began  to  mysteriously  materialize 
until  all  was  recovered.  Overhead  costs 
were  cut  by  almost  $10,000  per  year  by 
con.^olidating  their  efforts  into  one  office. 

In  order  to  make  effective  funding  de- 
cisions a  funding  task  force  was  estab- 
lished composed  of  one-third  public,  one- 
third  private,  and  one-third  low-income 
persons.  At  one  point  the  California  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportmiity  Auditors 
made  a  surprise  audit.  The  audit  showc<i 
that  under  the  new  management  ESO 
had  no  disallowed  expenses  at  all.  This 
was  truly  an  amazing  feat.  ESO's  Rich- 
ard J.  Rios  was  recently  recognized  as 
citizen  of  the  month  by  a  local  television 
station. 

ESO  has  made  an  astonishing  and  dif- 
ficult recovery.  It  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
the  sacrifices  and  many  hour.-  of  work 
Mr.  Rios  and  many  others  put  into  the 
organization.  ESO's  motto,  "If  you  just 
want  a  job,  you  won't  find  it  at  ESO: 
this  is  a  way  of  life,"  typifies  the  effort 
each  member  of  ESO  makes.  I  send  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  Richard  J. 
Rios  and  his  staff  for  a  job  well  done. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  cen- 
ters, and  the  research  promoted  therein 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  commtmity 
and  our  couniry.  Western  New  York  is 
indeed  fortimate  to  have  Rosweil  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  well-directed  cancer  centers 
in  Anierica.  at  our  disposal.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
that  we  continually  expand  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  area  of  cancer  research,  and 
support  our  many  worthy  centers  across 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  in  mind.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  director 
of  Rosweil  Park  Memorial  Institute.  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.  Dr,  Murphy  is  a  member  of 
the  President's  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  chairman  of  tlie  Cancer  Control 
Committee,  and  president-elect  of  the 
New  York  Str.te  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. 

On  Fe'oruar>-  7,  1974.  Dr.  Murphy  pre- 
sented the  following  testimony  on  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971: 

Testimony  op  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murpht 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  testify  on 
the  importance  of  Cancer  Centers  and  their 
as';oclated  impact  on  community  outreach 
can'^cr  control  programs.  I  refer  particularly 
to  these  programs  mounted  by  Comprehen- 
sive Cancer  Centers  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971.  Moreover.  I  wish 
to  stress  tlie  necessity  to  review  this  Act 
at  this  time.  As  you  know,  Rosweil  F>ark 
Memorial  Institute  and  its  large  constitu- 
ency stipported  this  Act  when  this  Commit- 
tee held  its  hearings  at  the  Institute  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York  on  11  October,  1971. 

Mr.  Ciiairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mitt-ee.  I  am  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy.  Insti- 
tvite  Dirpctor  of  Rosweil  Memorial  Institute 
in  Buffalo,  New  Yoik.  Our  Institute  is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  Comprel:ensive 
Cancer  Centers  In  the  world. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  President's 
Na:lonal  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  In  addition. 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Cancer  Control  Com- 
mittee on  the  Advisory  Board  Moreover.  I 
ani  President -Elect  of  the  New  'Vork  State 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  a  Director-at- 
liirge  of  tlie  Society. 

.As  I  stated  above.  I  support  the  renewal 
ci  the  National  Ca;-.cer  Act  cf  1971  which 
expires  June  30,  1974.  The  consensus  of  many 
segments  of  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity agree  that  the  Act  has  worked  wen 
since  its  inception;  however,  as  in  all  new 
ventures:  there  is  room  for  Improvement 
and  expansion.  The  following  are  my  im- 
pressions: 

1.  One  feature  the  Act  should  make  more 
strongly,  I  feel.  Is  the  necessary  provisions  to 
Insure  that  the  National  Cancer  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  unique  from  other  Health  In- 
stitute   programs.    I    feel    that    these    Incon- 
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slst«ncies  could  be  more  administratively 
answered  by  reinforcing  the  position  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  Director. 

2.  The  provisions  for  full  staffing  to  effectu- 
ate the  National  Cancer  Plan.  I  feel,  should 
be  reinforced  by  Increasing  special  positions 
from  50  to  100  and  that  they  be  specified 
r.s  not  to  be  counted  In  the  usual  allo:ment 
of  staff  positions  to  the  NCI.  but  be  addi- 
tions. People  to  review  and  m  lintalii  a  high 
quality  program  are  as  essential  as  the  pro- 
grrm  Itself. 

3.  The  authorization  for  centers  should  be 
conrlaued,  the  number  to  be  determined  by 
the  assessment  of  the  needs  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  construction  authority 
for  centers  should  not  be  lUniied  to  only 
clinical  centers.  However,  In  statirg  this.  I 
feel  there  should  be  some  balance.  Building 
more  laboratories  Is  fine,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  need  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers  that  are  going  to  result  by  1974  or 
1977  to  an  Increase  of  the  number  of  cancer 
cures.  In  discussing  Comprehen.=!ve  Cancer 
Centers.  I  feel  It  Is  Important  to  pol.^t  out 
that  such  newly  Identified  projects  cannot 
be  totally  supported  by  federal  funds.  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is,  in  my  opinion.  Intended  to 
provide  only  Core  program  aid.  Such  center.'; 
must  have  local  support  to  assure  their  .suc- 
cess and  future  availability.  The  State  ol 
New  York  has  In  this  regard  been  most  gen- 
erous to  our  own  Institution  In  Bu.lalo 
throughout  its  75-year  history.  Others  must 
In  some  form  do  likewise,  for  a  Comprehea- 
elve  Cancer  Center  cannot  stand  alone. 

4.  On  page  6.  section  410C.  parapraph  (h) 
subsection  (1)  the  words  "for  direct  costs" 
should  be  Inserted  after  $35,000.  The  K.itlon- 
al  Cancer  Institute  Director  shcvUd  be  given 
e.xpllclt  authority  to  allocate  this  money  for 
the  direct  costs  of  cancer  research  end  train- 
ing without  additional  interpretations  or 
limitations.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  la  aUocating  W5.000  grants  as  origln?.i:v 
described  In  the  Act  of  1971. 

5.  As  regards  to  the  level  of  appropriation 
and  In  view  of  the  cost  of  everything.  I  urge 
support  that  we  amend  section  41 OC  of  the 
Act  for  the  next  three  years  by  increasing 
these  levels  rejpectlvelv  chanplng  $400,000.- 
000  to  $750,000,000.  $500,000,000,  to  $830,000.- 

000  and  $600,000,000  to  $985  000,000.  These 
changes  would  then  be  for  the  fiscal  year.s 
ending  June  30,  1975.  June  30.  1976  antl 
June  30,   1977,  reepectlvely. 

9.  In  section  400  Cancer  Coiitrcl  Program. 

1  feel  that  this  section  should  b<-  ainentled  bv 
striking  out  -and"  before  "t40,000  000  and  bv 
inserting  Uie  following  increased  levels  of 
appropriations  $65,000,000  for  the  fical  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  $75,000,000  for  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $95,000- 
000  for  the  fljical  year  eudirg  June  30,  1977. 
We  need  to  Increase  the  amount  fcT  cancer 
control. 

7.  The  review  of  this  Act  must  make  ."ome 
provision  for  ev.iluatlon  of  effectiveness  or 
Impact  of  tills  pro^rnm.  for.  the  American 
people,  and  I  believe  all  sectors  of  eovem- 
ment  have  a  ri;;ht  and  a  need  to  know  in 
defined,  reassured  steps  how  thl-s  expanded 
war  on  can-er  Is  pro'-r,'-=slng.  and  what  It  has 
meant  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
that  such  Information  is  available  and  can 
be  pro-. Ided.  Howe-. er,  to  di.lr.e  and  provide 
for  this  inlorroatlon  would  be  reassuring  to 
all  those  involved  in  c-.ncern  o-.er  our  na- 
tional health  care. 

llr.  ChaLinni!,  Implicit  within  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Control  Program  Is  the  urgent 
need  to  educate  the  puhltc  and  the  medical 
profession.  Tlae  res-iU.';  of  research  and  study 
in  cancer  prevention,  dett-ctlon,  therapy,  re- 
babiiitatlon  and  continuing  care  must  be 
communicated  in  an  appropriate  form  to  the 
physicians,  nurses  and  paramedical  person- 
nel who  see  and  treat  some  90  .  of  this  coun- 
try's cancer  patients  and  to  Uie  lay  public 
who  must  play  an  active  role  in  preventing 
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and  detecting  cancer.  Greater  emphasis  must 
be  undertaken  by  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers  to  reach  the  prnctlclng  physicians 
who  undertake  the  prlinary  care  of  the  can- 
cer patients.  These  physicians  therefore 
should  not  only  be  Informed  of  the  most  up 
to  date  and  effective  techniques  in  cancer 
prevention,  detection  and  treatment  but  they 
should  also  be  motivated  in  turn  to  educat- 
ing their  patients  in  mathods  of  prevention 
and  detection.  The  success  of  the  cancer 
control  program  hinges  t>n  how  well  we  out- 
reach and  as  well  coorditrte  our  efforts  with 
other  established  voluntary  and  federal 
health  agencies.  Comprehensive  Cancer  Cen- 
ters are  in  some  present  aspects  in  the  best 
position  to  outreach  by  sending  out  teams 
to  community  hospitals  and  providing  con- 
sultative service  to  office  based  physicians  and 
by  such  centers  establishing  ctTective  use  of 
est.ibllshed  media,  le.,  press,  radio,  televi- 
sion, films,  brochure.5.  At  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  we  are  doing  this  but 
need  to  do  this  at  a  gieatcr  level  and  we, 
like  other  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers, 
need  funds  to  expand  afid  enhance  our  pro- 
grams In  these  directions. 

On  February  15.  the  NCI  will  review  a  num- 
ber of  applications  from  pompreheuslve  Can- 
cer Centers  In  this  coufltry  which  are  seek- 
ing awards  for  financing  these  outreach  can- 
cer programs.  However,  the  current  level  of 
funds  for  cancer  control  programs  for  these 
eventual  av.-ards  will  oijly  cover  the  begin- 
ning of  this  program. 

8.  My  last  pKJlr.t.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  Is 
also  important.  Whereaa  cancer  centers  and 
the  academic  world  are  responsible  for  de- 
veloping nc'.v  knowledge  and  for  training 
cancer  specialist:^,  we  have  seen  funds,  par- 
ticularly for  training,  graatly  curtailed.  Tliere 
are  recognized  shortageB  of  certain  cancer 
spcciaM.sts  on  all  level.s.  The  Act  has  to  make 
definite  provisions  to  supply  manpower  lu 
some  acceptable  fashion,  so  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively implement  the  National  Cancer  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no-A^  tJiat  I  have  covered 
some  specific  Items  concerr.ii-'g  the  revision 
of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1071, 1  am  sure 
that  you  might  want  to  know  my  position  on 
identification  and  measjurement  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  programmtd  action  that  has 
come  about  from  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971. 

Ii  Is  logical  to  assume  that  well  planned 
and  executed  programmed  activities  has  and 
will  accelerpte  progress.  It  Is  logical  to  as- 
STime  that  the  net  effect  of  all  our  effort  for 
the  Improvement  of  cancer  control  has  been 
benefici^d.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time, 
however,  to  measure  or  predict  the  extent 
to  which  an  Indlvldttf.l  program  has  affected 
o>ir  national  progress  In  the  control  of  cancer. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  an  analysis  of  our 
programmed  activity  at  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute  and  ati  several  Citabllshed 
Comprehensive  Cnrcer  (fenters  demonstrate 
that  treatment  for  certain  cancers  has  been 
bent-ficlal.  For  instance.  In  one  report  It  ha.> 
been  shown  that  amont  CO  acute  lymplio- 
cytic  leukemia  patients  [treated  In  the  past 
18  months,  OW-  entered! complete  remission, 
92 'r  remained  In  compute  remission  at  the 
end  of  the  18  month  parlod  which  statisti- 
cians say  Indicated  thatjat  least  50 ',i  of  the 
patients  will  remain  frtol  of  clinical  and  lab- 
oratory evidence  of  dlsftise  five  years  after 
diagnosis.  End  results  cfefa  from  NCI  from 
the  years  1955-64  showed  a  3-year  survival 
rate  of  only  5,;  nallona 
betx-en  30  to  90';  of  c^ 
may  be  preventable.  A| 
effort  is  being  mobilize^ 
colon,  breast  and  cane 
There  Is  promise  for  su 
thc^e  organ  sites. 

Prom  our  Institute,  a 
Btir'.-ival  rates  for  lavri.slv  s  cervical  cancer  are 
75-80',-  ,  endometrial  cai  cer  80  ;  ,  and  ovar- 
ian  canrer  60-75'..  Thl ;   Ls  it-'piesslve   and 
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demonstrates  what  good  cancer  management 
at  a  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  can 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  want  to  make  very  sure 
that  the  Committee  understands  one  point 
about  which  I  am  emphatic.  We  have  the 
means  at  Independent  Comprehensive  Can- 
cer Centers  to  provide  good  cancer  manage- 
ment because  such  centers  take  advantage  of 
new  discoveries  that  are  taking  place.  Tiie 
center  is  where  research  and  education  Is  ac- 
tive. V.'e  need  to  support  existing  cancer  cen- 
ters and  ectabllsh  new  ones  so  that  they  can 
t-ansmit  their  advances  In  good  cancer  man- 
agement to  all  practicing  physicians.  As  you 
know,  there  Is  a  great  temporal  lag  In  getting 
this  to  a  lurge  percentaga  for  some  practi- 
tioners. 

We  urgently  need  to  support  existing  can- 
cer centers  and  for  establishing  new  inde- 
pendent cancer  centers  as  provided  by  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  We  urgently 
need  community  outreach  cancer  programs 
sponsored  by  cancer  centers,  so  the  U.S.  cltl- 
zen  can  gain  the  maximum  benefits  from 
these  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  thank  yon  for  giving  me  the 
opporttmlty  to  present  my  views. 


THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  February  16-23  marks  the  46th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  the  26th  annivcrsai-y  of 
National  FFA  Week.  It  Is  always  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  admiration  for  this  out- 
standing youth  organizalion. 

The  FFA  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  youth  in  action  in  America  today. 
Tliis  organization  of  students  studying 
vocr.tional  agricuituie  in  over  8.500  liigh 
sciiools  throughout  our  Nation  are  con- 
fident tliat  agriculture  has  a  bright 
future  and  they  are  prepaiing  them- 
selves for  a  career  in  this  vital  industry 
that  provides  food,  fiber,  and  environ- 
ment not  only  for  our  Nation  but  the 
world.  The  recent  food  Bhortages  in  this 
country  point  up  the  need  for  continu- 
ing a  strong  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
gram to  provide  technically  trained, 
capable,  energetic  leaders  "for  tomor- 
rov.'s  agriculture,"  tlieme  for  1974  Na- 
tional FFA  Week. 

The  traditional  celebrfition  of  National 
FFA  Week  always  includes  George 
Wa.shin?lon's  Birthday.  Februaiy  22,  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  farming  and  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  scientific  farm- 
ing practices.  The  Father  of  our  CountiT 
considered  the  life  of  a  fanner  to  be  an 
honorable  profession,  sometimes  amus- 
ing and  with  judicial  management, 
profitable. 

More  tiian  450,C00  students  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  are  membei.s  of  the 
FFA  and  it  is  tliis  group  of  young  people 
who  will  ultimately  emerge  as  the  vital 
force  to  insure  that  tomorrovv's  agri- 
culture will  meet  the  needs  and  demands 
of  tomorrow's  consumer?.  Tlie  FFA  stim- 
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ulates  its  members  to  grasp  opportunities 
for  leadership,  set  measurable  goals  and 
to  prepare  themselves  to  lead  and  appre- 
ci-ite  their  citizenship. 

We  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  future 
farmers  because  they  are  indeed  a  credit 
(o  their  country  and  the  influence  of 
tl-ieir  activities  has  had  a  far-reaching 
impact  which  is  highly  significant  of  the 
high  caliber  of  our  youth  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  and  proud 
to  again  offer  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  this  fine  organization  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  what's  ahead  "for 
tomorrow's  agriculture"  will  mean  a 
bright  future  for  the  members  of  the 
FFA. 


SPASSKY  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  believe 
they  live  in  the  most  intellectually  stimu- 
lating area  in  the  country,  and  I  agree. 
On  the  night  of  February  5,  the  west  side 
lived  up  to  its  reputation  with  a  chess 
tournament  at  Chess  City  in  which  41 
men,  women  and  children — including  a 
6-year-old  boy — simultaneously  matched 
wits  and  endurance  with  the  visiting 
Russian  grandmaster,  Boris  Spassky. 

Mr.  Spassky,  who  is  hoping  to  qualify 
for  a  rematch  with  American  Bobby 
Fisher  in  next  year's  world  champion- 
ship, put  on  a  dazzling  5-hour  perform- 
ance as  he  moved  from  board  to  board 
averaging  a  few  seconds  per  move.  The 
final  score  was  32  games  won  by  Mr. 
Spassky,  eight  draws  and  one  game  won 
by  Charles  Madigan,  a  21-year-old  chess 
buff  who  dropped  out  of  college  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  game. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  chess  lovers, 
and  a  great  night  for  the  west  side.  It 
would  be  even  greater  if  the  next  world 
championship  contest  were  to  take  place 
in  New  York  City,  the  home  of  world 
champion  Bobby  Fisher  and  thousands 
of  amateur  chess  enthusiasts. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  6. 

Forty-One  Spassky  Rrv.M.s  Have  Chutzpah 
AND  $25 
(By  Robert  McG.  Thomas  Jr.) 

Like  a  storied  gunman  riding  Into  town. 
Boris  Spassky,  the  Soviet  grandmaster,  ended 
his  brief  vacation  here  last  night  by  facing 
down  41  of  the  city's  brashest  pawn  .>:lingers 
In  a  simultaneous  tournament  at  Chess  City. 

Despite  Spassky's  awesome  reputation,  few 
of  the  40  who  paid  $25  each  for  the  privilege 
of  playing  admitted  they  expected  to  lose. 

"All  of  me  says  I  can  beat  him."  says  Lewis 
Grossberger.  an  unrated  player,  ts  he  sur- 
veyed the  second-story  loft  at  Broadway  and 
P6th  Street  two  hours  before  the  scheduled 
t^tart  of  the  tournament. 

While  most  of  the  field  was  made  tip  of 
players  of  Mr.  Gro.ssberger's  caliber,  the  40 
challengers  Included  seven  experts  and  one 
master,  Bruce  Pandolflnl,  who  appeared  as 
Hn  analyst  on  Channel  13's  television  cover- 
age of  the  1972  match  lu  which  Spassky  lost 
the  world  title  to  Bobby  Fisiier. 
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"it's  not  RELAXING" 

Charles  Madigan,  a  21-year -old  expert  who 
said  he  dropped  out  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  to  devote  full  time  to 
chess,  gave  himself  a  "slight  chance"  to  de- 
feat Spassky. 

"If  It  was  head  to  head,  It  would  be  a  joke," 
Mr.  Madigan  said. 

He  added  that  he  tried  to  devote  at  least 
four  hours  a  day  to  studying  chess  and  con- 
firmed that  for  the  serious  chessman  actual 
play  Is  a  tension-filled  experience.  'Ii's  not 
relaxing."  he  said. 

De.spite  the  relative  low  standing  of  the 
field,  the  play  was  not  expected  to  be  a  breeze 
for  Spa,ssky  either. 

"All  this  publicity  has  put  him  on  the 
spot,"  said  FTank  Brady,  who  wrote  'Profile 
of  a  Prodigy,"  a  biography  of  Bobby  Fisher. 

Commenting  on  "the  great  egos"  of  every 
half  serious  chess  player,  Mr.  Brady  said  that 
"they  all  think  they're  going  to  beat  him." 
and  added.  "I'll  be  very  much  surprised  if 
Spassky  wins  every  game." 

SPASSKY  TO  PLAY  KARPOV 

The  dem.onstration  was  arranged  by  Stuart 
Morden,  one  of  Chess  City's  three  partners, 
who  flew  to  Puerto  Rico  to  sign  tip  Spassky 
during  his  quarter-finals  match  against  Rob- 
ert Byrne  In  the  candidates'  tournament  to 
select  a  challenger  to  play  Bobby  Fisher  In 
ne.xt  year's  world  championship. 

Spassky  defeated  Byrne,  the  chess  column- 
ist for  the  New  York  Times,  and  will  face 
Anatoly  Karpov  In  the  semifinals  In  April. 

Jerry  Bernstein,  another  partner  In  Chess 
City,  refused  to  discuss  any  of  the  financial 
arrangements  "at  the  request  of  the  Rus- 
sian," but  Spassky  was  expected  to  retain  at 
least  most  of  the  $1,000  paid  by  his  chal- 
lengers. 

In  addition.  Chess  City  collected  $3  from 
each  of  the  175  spectators  allowed  at  the 
match. 

"We  haven't  been  able  to  sell  a  ticket  In 
two  days, '  Mr.  Bernstein  told  a  pladntive 
telephone  caller  seeking  last-minute  admis- 
sion to  the  match. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  Lithuanian- 
Americans  all  over  this  Nation  in  com- 
memoration of  an  outstanding  event  in 
the  rich  history  of  Lithuania.  Fifty-six 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918,  a  cour- 
ageous people  proclaimed  to  the  world 
its  right  to  stand  proudly  among  free 
coim  tries. 

The  very  brief  time — less  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century — that  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  in 
independence  has  left  an  Important  im- 
pression on  the  Lithuanian  people.  And 
the  years  of  Communist  domination  and 
Nazi  occupation  have  made  their  love  of 
freedom  all  the  more  keen. 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
for  almost  a  thousand  years.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  education  and  religious  tol- 
eration were  encouraged,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  people  of  Lithuania  enjoyed 
more  freedom  than  their  neighbors  in 
adjoining  areas.  Her  people  have  been 
strong  in  faith  and  spirit  surviving  as  a 
cultural  and  political  entity  during  long 
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periods  of  foreign  domination.  This  spirit 
has  repeatedly  overcome  outside  attempts 
to  replace  Lithuanian  language  and  cul- 
ture with  those  of  ahen  societies.  To  this 
day,  Lithuanians  have  proudly  resisted 
outside  pressures  and  remain  faithful  to 
their  language,  tradition,  and  rehgion. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lithuanian  people  alter 
they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  on  February  16  was  the 
adoption  of  a  national  flag  for  the  new 
state.  The  new  national  flag  of  three 
horizontal  bars  .symbolized  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Lithuanian  countryside  as 
v.ell  as  the  courage  cf  its  people.  At  the 
top  was  a  bar  of  deep  yellow,  symbolic  of 
the  golden  rye  fields  and  a^riculturr'l 
wealth  of  the  land.  In  the  middle  came 
a  rich  green  stripe,  a  reminder  of  the 
abundant  forests  and  nature  1  resouvccs 
of  Lithuania.  The  deep  red  bar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flag  symbolized  the  blood 
shod  by  Litliuania's  sons  in  the  d-rrfense 
of  freedom. 

During  the  period  of  independence. 
great  strides  were  made  toward  the  bet- 
terrnent  of  her  people.  Placing  emphasis 
en  improving  the  nation's  primary  occu- 
p.-.tiGn — agriculture — through  land  re- 
form. Lithuania  became  a  nation  of  small 
farmers.  As  she  industrialized  and  ex- 
panded her  railroad  system,  she  ad- 
vanced progresssive  social  legislation  in- 
cluding the  introduction  of  the  8-hour 
day.  labor  control  laws,  and  various  other 
social  measures  to  improve  the  life  of 
her  people. 

The  Second  World  War.  however, 
ended  Lithuania's  brief  period  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  and  ushered  in  an  era  of 
Russian  rule  that  has  lasted  until  the 
present  day.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  enjoyed 
few  years  of  freedom.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  Lithuanians  have  a  proverb  that 
says,  "There  is  justice  in  the  world  but  it 
is  blind."  In  a  just  world,  the  beautiful 
land  of  Lithuania  would  stand  in  the 
ranks  of  the  free  world  and  her  coura- 
geous people  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

In  recognition  of  the  injustice  done  to 
Lithuania,  I  introduced  the  following 
resolution  during  this  week  of  commemo- 
ration in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a  free 
Lithuania : 

CONCVBRENT     ReSOLCTION 

■Wliereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  il- 
legally occupied  bv  the  Soviet  tJnIon  since 
■World  Warn ;  and 

■Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these 
nations,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible  con- 
quest of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  EuroF>ean  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  not  to  recognize  In  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  natlor^s  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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Ml-.  Speaker,  In  keeping  with  sacred 
principles  carefully  guarded,  the  United 
S.iites  continues  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuainian  Government  and  af- 
firms her  right  of  self-determination.  I 
p  cudly  join  with  Americans  of  Lithu- 
r-.ian  descent  in  my  own  11th  District,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all  over  this 
country  as  they  share  with  Lithuanians 
c  er>-where  the  fervent  prayer  that  their 
bravery  and  strength  of  character  will 
£  jon  be  rewarded,  that  right  will  triumph 
over  injustice,  and  that  Lithuania  v.ill  be 
free  cn^e  more. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
LAND-USE  CONTROL,  THE  QUIET 
REVOLUTION  BECOMES  NOISY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVrS 
Thursdav,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  private 
ownership  of  land  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Individual  liberty.  The  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments from  taking  your  property 
without  just  compensation  and  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  But  within  the  next  few 
months.  Congress  will  consider  a  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation  called  the 
"Federal  Land  Use  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act."  If  this  proposal  becomes  law, 
you  may  continue  to  own  the  title  to  your 
property  and  pay  the  taxes,  but  how  you 
use  your  land  will  be  decided  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Most  Americans  do  not  even  know  that 
land-use  control  will  affect  them.  But  it 
could  become  law  by  this  spring. 

The  Senate  quietly  passed  the  "Fed- 
eral Land  Use  Planning  and  Assistance 
Act"  last  summer  with  little  notice  by  the 
general  public  or  the  news  media.  Pro- 
ponents of  land-use  legislation  have  de- 
liberately attempted  to  maintain  a  low 
profile  in  hopes  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  not  awaken  to  the  danjer  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  But  an  increasing 
number  of  people  have  awakened.  The 
ones  who  realize  the  destructive  poten- 
tial do  not  like  it.  And  for  good  renson. 

This  bill  could  prove  to  be  the  most 
damaging  blow  ever  dealt  to  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  the  rights  of  private 
ownership  of  land. 

Land-use  legislation  is  bti:ig  spear- 
headed by  Senator  Henky  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington,  and  places  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  uses  that  an  owner  can  make 
of  his  private  property.  Those  restrictions 
are  dangerously  close  to  Government 
seizure  of  that  land.  This  was  one  of  the 
things  that  the  drafters  of  the  Coristltu- 
tion  feared  enough  to  include  a  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  Govern- 
ment taking  private  property  without 
Just  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
owner. 

Restrictions  placed  on  the  u.';e  of  prop- 
erty, by  Government  bodies,  reduce  the 
property  In  value.  A  critical  issue  here 
Is  how  far  the  use  of  property  can  be 
restricted  without  compensating  the 
owner  fur  the  dlminislied  value.  A  pro- 
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vision  in  this  bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  specifically  prohibits 
States  from  expending  any  gi-ant  money 
to  compensate  owziei-s  for  the  loss  of 
property  value. 

The  supporters  of  the  measure,  how- 
ever, do  not  care  to  publicise  these  re- 
strictions. These  provisions  are  carefully 
tucked  away  in  the  massive  55-page,  10,- 
000-word  bill.  As  a  result,  a  surprising 
number  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
may  noiTnallj-  be  expected  to  oppose  ex- 
tending Govenunent  restrictions  over 
our  citizens  are  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  supporters  of  land-use  legislation 
maintain  that  the  bill  is  merely  a  "volun- 
tary" grant-in-aid  progiam  intended  to 
encourage  States  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans  within  the  States  for  use  of 
the  land.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  plan  is  not  an  attempt  to  force 
a  standardized  zoniiig  program  on  the 
entire  Nation.  States  are  promised  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  if  tliey  set 
up  their  own  land-use  programs  which 
ma^t  be  approved  by  Wa.^hington.  If 
State  officials  agree  ti  this,  they  can  soon 
expect  to  be  acting  a?  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rr.thcr  than  carrying 
out  their  own  zoning  plans. 

The  price  tag  attached  to  Uie  sclieme  Is 
high — more  than  $1  ijillion. 

Some  $10  million  per  year  will  be  used 
to  sec  up  and  operate  new  Federal  agen- 
cies to  make  sure  tihat  the  "planned 
society"  crowd's  dictates  are  carried  out. 
Tills  siini  is  for  the  administrative  coi.ts 
only.  All  ac.ditional  $160  million  a 
yci.r  v.ill  go  to  tlie  States  to  set  up  a 
State  bureaucratic  power  pyramid.  These 
funds  can  only  be  u.scd  to  pay  salaries, 
expenses  and  to  fui-Kl  various  studies. 
Other  administrative  co^^^  will  run  the 
tab  up  to  more  than  SI  billion  over  the 
first  8  years  of  the  act.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  rone  of  tliis  money  is  to  be  used 
in  any  productive  manner  or  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  economy.  It  merely  goes  to  pay 
the  cost  of  expemive  "planning  special- 
i.-ts,"  v.lio  are  supposed  to  know  more 
obout  what  is  best  fcr  the  people  of  a 
loc.-xl  community  than  they  themselves  or 
t;i:ir  elrcted  o9ici:il~'. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayer  would  be 
forced  to  shell  out  even  more  money  in 
the  form  of  25-perctnt  matching  funds. 
Then  too.  the  bill  would  reduce  local 
revenue  by  lowering  the  market  value  of 
local  property.  As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress pointed  out  the  other  day: 

Not  only  do  v.e  tas  sway  the  value  of  a 
c.ilzen's  properly,  but  we  tax  liim  to  death  at 
ftU  three  levels  of  goverament. 

This  is  the  same  old  big-carrot-big- 
stick  approach  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  used  so  manj'  times  in  the  past 
to  entice  local  and  State  governments 
Into  accepting  Federal  edicts,  despite  lo- 
cal needs  or  wishes.  Th?  -big  carrot"  is 
millions  of  dollars  in  promised  grants 
that  States  badly  need.  They  need  the 
money  because  local  money  has  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  excc~sive  Federal 
taxes. 

There  is  vastly  more  to  this  piece  of 
legislation  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  provisions  for 
land  u.^  In  the  bill. 

Each  State's  plannirig  process  is  to  be 
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reviewed  by  Federal  agencies  to  be  sure 
that  they  conform  with  Federal  guide- 
lines. Machinery  is  set  up  to  demand  that 
each  State  have  a  State  planning  agency 
with  authority  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  outlined  in 
the  bill.  In  order  to  ccaiform  to  Federal 
regulations,  and  thus  get  the  money, 
States  must  adopt  a  program  to  regulate 
private  land  sales  and  development  proj- 
ects. The  real  clincher,  and  the  one  that 
is  being  used  to  drum  up  blind  support 
from  various  special  interest  groups,  in- 
volves environmental  considerations.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  given  a  blackjack 
to  use  to  insure  that  States  restrict  the 
use  of  all  ■■areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  arc  of  more  than  state- 
wide significance." 

But  the  definition,  spelled  out  in  this 
land  use  bill  is  "areas  of  critiral  environ- 
mental control."  The  areas  of  control  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  are  "any  geo- 
graphical areas  whose  development 
might  substantially  impair  the  historic, 
cidtural,  scientific,  or  aesthetic  values 
or  natural  systems  or  process  within 
fragile  or  historic  lands."  -nils  is  so 
widely  dra-RTi  tliat  aJm.ost  any  land 
could  be  considered  subject  to  federaUy 
dictated  zoning  restrictions.  The  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  Waeliington  bureau- 
crats. 

Intercstuiglj-  enough,  tlie  Nation's 
largest  single  land  owner,  the  Federal 
Government  which  owns  over  one-thhd 
of  the  total  acreage,  is  not  required  to 
abide  by  the  land  use  loiles  saddled  0:1 
the  private  land  ov^iier.  Areas  of  en- 
vu-oiunental  concern  are  to  be  designated 
only  on  private,  State,  and  Indian  lands. 

In  the  mmority  repcfft  by  the  Senate 
committee  which  studied  land  use,  the 
opposing  Senators  said: 

It  i^  not  folly  to  say  that  In  some  states 
every  sq-.iare  loot  of  private  property  aud 
stata  laud  could  fall  within  such  a  limitless 
definition.  Here  Ilea  the  seed  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  concept  and  practice 
of  private  owniershtp  of  land. 

No  thii±ing  American  wants  to  see  tlie 
land  desecrated.  Certainlj'  we  must  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  see  tliat 
the  vast  lands  we  hiheiited  from  our 
forefathers  are  passed  on  to  our  chil- 
dren as  unspoiled  as  possible.  Howe\er, 
we  must  not  allow  ovesrreaction  to  en- 
vironmental concerns  to  overshadow  our 
concern  for  human  rigiits  and  basic  free- 
doms including  the  right  of  private 
ownership  and  control  of  propertv.  This 
is  precisely  what  this  coUectlvlst  con- 
cept of  Federal  land  control  seeks  to  do. 

This  land-use  concept  is  beintj  pushed 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
tliis  country,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  President,  in  his 
September  17  message  to  Congress,  said: 

I  am  al3o  convinced  tint  Federal  legisl.T- 
t'on  is  needed  ncv  both  to  stluaulate  and 
to  support  the  rr-n^e  of  controls  that  states 
must  Institute.  [ 

Administration  officials  realize  that  it 
v.'ill  be  no  easy  task  to  shove  this  con- 
cept of  land  control  down  the  American 
people's  tliroato,  if  all  the  facts  are 
known.  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  re- 
cently noted  that  opposition  to  the  Fed- 
eral guidelines  covering  land  use  is  so 
intense  in  many  State  legislatures  that 
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many  States  may  forgo  the  Federal 
funds  in  order  not  to  be  entangled  in  the 
Federal  land  take-over.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son that  these  dangerous  measures  are 
being  promoted  at  the  national  level 
through  Congress.  The  people  must  be 
forced  into  the  new  American  revolution 
of  socialized  land  reform  whether  they 
want  it,  whether  needed,  and  whether 
legal,  or  not. 

States  after  a  fast  buck  from  Federal 
assistance,  are  being  bought  off  by 
Washington  pohticians  with  the  promise 
of  a  share  in  the  multi-miUlon-dollar 
pork  barrel.  They  are  willing  to  exchange 
their  people's  birthright  for  a  Wash- 
ington handout.  While  the  program  may 
appear  to  be  State  controlled,  Wash- 
ington owns  the  blueprint. 

Big  government  is  bent  on  control: 
gun  control,  medical  control,  and  now 
land-use  control. 

Individual  hl)erty  has  always  been 
equated  with  the  freedom  to  use  your 
private  land  as  you  decide.  But  now  Gov- 
ernment Is  trying  to  tell  the  American 
people  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  exer- 
cise this  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  are 
ready  to  turn  over  the  control  of  their 
land  to  the  Federal  Government— nor 
that  they  should.  Ownership  of  private 
property  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  system.  It  is  our  birthright. 


FREEDOM  HOUSE  IN  BOSTON 
GHETTO 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

"  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  Americans  complain  that  they  are 
powerless  to  be  of  constructive  service  to 
people  of  their  own  community.  Many 
times  these  complaints  are  justified.  Ex- 
amples of  others  overcoming  such  an  ob- 
stacle are  rare.  When  we  notice  an  ex- 
ample of  community  service,  one  that 
appeases  this  feeling  of  impotence,  we 
must  feel  proud. 

Muriel  and  Otto  Snowden  are  one  cou- 
ple who  have  overcOTne  this  feeling  of 
Impotence.  They  have  worked  at  provid- 
ing invaluable  services  for  the  Boston 
black  community.  An  article  appeared 
recently  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  describing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  couple. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  article  with 
my  colleagues  so  that  we  and  our  con- 
stituents might  note  and  applaud  their 
humanism  and  follow  their  fine  example. 

The  article  follows: 
Thb  Snowdens  of  Preetom  Housb 
(By  Paul  KatzefT) 

As  a  black  youth  growing  up  in  Roxbury. 
Otto  Snowden  delivered  newspapers  to  neigh- 
borhood homes,  bundled  groceries  at  First 
National  stores,  and  turned  house  and  syna- 
gogues gaslights  off  and  on  for  Orthodox  Jews 
observing  their  Sabbath. 

"That's  how  I  got  to  know  the  community  " 
Snowden  recalls. 

Years  later  when  Otto  and  his  wife,  Muriel, 
opened  Preedom  House — Boxbury's  now-ven- 
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erable  civic  center — and  the  dlstrlcf  s  Jewish 
population  was  stiU  substantial,  they  lit 
menorah  candles  In  a  window. 

"We  though  our  neighbors  on  Crawford 
street  would  appreciate  that  gesture,"  Muriel 
Snowden  says. 

As  co-directors,  the  Snowdens  have  made 
Freedom  House  a  place  where  everyone  is 
welcome  and  understood.  Under  their  direc- 
tion. Freedom  House  has  hosted  companies 
recruiting  black  employes,  and  it  has  been  a 
meeting  place  for  autonomous  community 
groups  as  diverse  as  an  inter-raclal  pre-school 
center  and  the  Division  9  atulllary  police. 

When  It  opened  In  October,  1962,  Freedom 
House's  17  founders  wanted  more  than  a  rec- 
reation center.  Their  goal  was  "to  stabilize 
the  commimlty,"  which  required  attracting 
home  owners  and  deterring  urban  blight.  To 
achieve  this,  In  1954,  the  Snowdens  helped 
organize  Upper  Ro.xbury  neighborhoods 
block-by-block  and  Initiated  a  block  leaders' 
council.  Separately  and  through  their  coun- 
cil, the  block  organizations  pressured  the  city 
for  such  Improvements  as  street  and  sidewalk 
repair  and  tree  planting. 

The  Snowdens'  efforts  to  help  people  help 
themselves  have  made  Freedom  House  an 
outlet  for  community  opinion.  When  Edward 
Logue  became  director  of  the  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  Snowdens  ad'v'lsed  him  that 
any  renewal  plans  for  Boston  had  to  include 
Roxbtiry.  Freedom  House  eventually  received 
the  third-party  contract  between  the  BRA 
and  the  community  for  the  Washington  Park 
renewal  program. 

From  1960  to  1967,  the  Snowdens  worked 
at  nothing  but  xirban  renewal.  Roxbury 
residents  and  businessmen  held  500  meetings 
at  Freedom  House  between  1960  and  1963, 
when  the  federal  government  approved  the 
project  plans. 

"And  we  are  thoroughly  dlsiUusloned  In 
1973,"  confides  59-year-oM  Otto  Snowden, 
who  was  born  In  Phoebus,  Va.  "The  Wash- 
ington Park  project  was  never  completed.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  still  see  boarded-up 
stores  along  Blue  Hill  avenue.  Ten  years 
from  now  we'll  be  right  wbere  we  started 
despite  all  the  millions  spent." 

Even  as  a  youth  In  Roxbury,  Snowden 
resisted  prejudice.  As  a  student  at  the  Lewis 
Intermediate  School,  he  led  a  boycott  against 
the  track  team  coach. 

"He  called  us  'boy,'"  Otto  Snowden  ex- 
plains bitterly. 

When  he  entered  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1933,  "whero  basically 
I  majored  in  student  activities,"  Otto  Snow- 
den refused  to  Join  the  mandatory  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program.  "I  didn't 
believe  In  war,"  Snowden  says. 

He  did  believe,  however.  In  war  against 
racial  discrimination.  At  Howard,  he  orga- 
nized a  football  team  strike;  picketed  with 
NAACP  members  a  government  crime  con- 
ference meeting  in  the  DAR  hall  to  consider 
federal  antl-lynchlng  legislation;  stormed 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  dining 
room,  which  barred  blacks;  and  with  the 
New  Negro  Alliance  picketed  stores  which  re- 
fused to  hire  blacks. 

In  1944,  Otto  Snowden  was  drafted  by  the 
Army.  Despite  Ms  objections  to  war,  Snow- 
den served  because  he  had  promised  not  to 
"embarrass"  his  father,  then  an  Army  major, 
and  he  "refused  to  be  a  CO.  because  I  be- 
lieved this  wouldn't  solve  the  problem  at  that 
time." 

Nevertheless,  he  chafed  under  the  Annys 
racist  separation  of  facilities. 

"I  honestly  believe  if  the  war  had  lasted 
long  enough,  I  believe  they  would  have 
had  to  do  away  with  the  segregated  Army, 
but  I  didn't  want  the  bloodshed  of  prolonged 
war  to  achieve  that. 

"It's  a  wonder  I'm  not  extraordinarily  bit- 
ter. Only  by  working  at  the  problem  could 
I  keep  from  being  bitter.  Thafs  why  I've 
dedicated  my  life  to  this  kind  of  work." 
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Muriel  Snowden  was  nearly  three  years  old 
when  her  father,  a  dentist,  moved  the  family 
from  Orange.  N J.,  where  she  had  been  born, 
to  affluent,  white  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.  The  com- 
munity appeared  so  hostUe  that  Dr.  Suther- 
land had  to  purchase  the  hoiise  through  a 
"straw"  and  move  his  family  in  at  night. 

Prejudice  continued  to  stalk  Muriel  Snow- 
den alter  her  high  school  graduation  as  class 
valedictorian.  Although  Radcliflfe  College  was 
the  only  school  to  which  she  applied,  her 
high  .school  advisor  failed  to  tell  her  of  the 
New  Jersey  Radcliffe  Club's  merit  scholar- 
ship, which  she  could  have  used  in  that 
Depression  year.  1934.  Then,  once  accepted 
for  admission  by  Radcliffe,  she  was  discour- 
aged from  living  in  the  dormitories. 

"Im  reluctant  to  tell  this.  My  family  was 
told:  what  you  should  do  with  Muriel  is  let 
her  Uve  out  with  her  friends.  My  mother  told 
them  she  wasn't  paying  them  to  direct  my 
social  life  .  .  .  but  I  lived  that  year  with  my 
mother's  friends  In  Belmont,  "fhey  eald  if  I 
"insisted,'  I  could  Uve  in  a  dorm  my  second 
year  .  .  . 

"X  was  a  speaker  at  my  class'  15th  reunion. 
The  woman  (Mildred  Sherman)  who  had 
been  college  president  wheii  I  was  a  student 
told  nie  then,  'We  treated  you  badly.  I  know 
that  now,  but  I  want  you  to  know  I  have 
changed  and  Radcliffe  has  changed.'  I  felt 
this  was  quite  a  big  thing  for  her  to  do  " 

After  graduating,  Muriel  Snowden  worked 
five  years  as  a  social  worker  with  the  elderly 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  before  starting  graduate 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Slie  and  Otto  have  been  happily  married 
since  1944,  but  their  respective  approaches 
to  any  problem  are  quite  divorced.  Muriel  is 
interested  in  "basic  changes,"  which  may 
take  years  to  accomplish.  Otto,  however,  has 
pursued  remedies  which  are  Immediate,  but 
may  not  change  the  circumstances  that  cre- 
ated a  problem. 

Muriel  Snowden's  view  was  shaped  by  her 
experience  as  a  social  worker.  Conventional 
approaches  did  not  solve  the  elder'.y's  prob- 
lems, and  she  gradusUly  became  convinced  of 
the  need  for  different  approaches. 

In  contrast.  Otto  Snowden  seeks  tangible 
results  as  soon  as  possible.  He  tries  to  find 
a  Job  for  an  unemployed  man  today;  not  a 
new  economic  order  for  tomorrow.  Snowden  s 
politics  are  equally  utilitarian:  accr.mtUate 
favors  which  can  be  cashed  in  for  Freedom 
House — but  never  himself.  When  he  recently 
declined  a  Job  offer  from  Sen.  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  in  whose  campaigns  he  has  worked, 
Snowden  explained,  "You  get  paid  off,  you're 
ail  through." 

In  1946  the  Army  discharged  Otto  Snow- 
den. He  rejoined  his  wife  in  Boston,  and  re- 
sumed work  at  St.  Mark's  Service  Center, 
where  he  had  worked  liefore  the  war.  He  also 
became  Involved  with  the  bl-raclal  Upper 
Roxbury  Council  on  Community  Affairs,  but 
by  1948  Otto  Snowden  recognized  the  need 
for  an  organization  that  could  work  full- 
time  on  Roxbury's  problems. 

Others  shared  his  Insight.  On  a  February 
niltrht  in  1949.  17  Roxbury  leaders  meetmg 
in  the  Snowden's  apartment  decided  to  create 
Freedom  House;  years  of  work  despite  in- 
adequate financing,  however,  were  endured 
before  the  decision  became  reality. 

As  Freedom  House  is  poised  on  the  verge 
of  Its  second  quarter  century,  the  Snowdens 
are  most  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  of  education. 

"For  the  young."  Muriel  Snowden  asserts, 
"the  primary  things  is  schools.  Education  is 
basic  to  coping  with  society.  You  need  a 
Scliool  Committee  made  up  of  people  con- 
cerned with  education,  not  politics.  Boston 
jxjliticlans  try  their  first  wings  for  office  ou 
the  School  Committee." 

"I'm  tired,"  Otto  Snowden  s&ys.  "I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  busing,  and  I  don't  want 
to  talk  aboxit  community  control.  An  X  want 
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to  talk  about  is  a  conscientious  effort  ...  to 
change  the  school  system." 

Tired,  perbt^ts;  but  defeated,  no.  Their 
OA-n  daughter.  0*11,  Is  now  27,  married,  and 
a  Radcllffe  graduate.  But  the  Snovdens  have 
'.  :o  plans  to  retire. 

We'll  stay,"  Muriel  insists.  "As  Indlvid- 
v.als  and  together,  we  have  never  been  willing 
lo  let  the  ghetto  lick  us." 


STATEMENT      CONCERNING      CON- 
GRESSIONAL PAY  INCREASE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Congress  is  at  this  time  con.sid- 
ering  whether  or  not  to  accept  a  pay  in- 
crease is  some  Indicatloii  of  v.hy  so  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  hold  us  in  low 
esteem. 

The  Harris  poll  whicli  was  released  in 
the  Chicago  Tiibune  of  Februaiy  11, 1974, 
for  example,  indicates  that  69  percent  of 
the  public  rates  Congress  negatively 
while  only  21  percent  rate  it  favorably, 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  by  the  HaiTls 
survey. 

Discussing  the  poll  results,  Louis  Harris 
notes  that: 

Whether  the  issue  Is  Watergate,  inflation, 
energy,  the  economy,  spending,  or  simply 
getting  along  with  each  other,  the  devastat- 
ing fact  is  that  roughly  three  out  of  every 
four  adult  Americans  come  up  with  a  nega- 
tive assessment  of  the  Job  being  done  by 
Congress. 

The  criticism  is,  in  larae  measure,  well 
founded.  We  repeatedly  lament  the 
mounting  inflation  and  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  vote  more  money  in  ap- 
propriations than  the  Government  re- 
ceives in_  revenue.  It  is  these  deficits 
which  are  the  primarj-  cause  of  our 
moimting  inflation,  together  with  a  con- 
tinued artificial  increase  in  the  money 
supply  to  help  pay  for  them. 

At  a  time  when  Congre."^.?  should  be 
setting  an  example  of  restraint  for  the 
American  people,  there  are  many  who 
are  prepared  to  vote  salary  Incrases  for 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
looking  for  every  possible  means  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  hsTXxrrisy  for  Government  cra- 
ploypes.  most  of  whom  are  vastly  over- 
paid, including  Members  of  Congress,  to 
receive  substantial  salary  increases. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  House  to  reject  President  Nixon's 
request  for  pay  Increases  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  top  o£Elcials  of  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  government. 
The  President's  recommendations  for 
salary  increases  include  a  23 -percent  In- 
crease over  the  next  3  years.  I  opposed 
such  an  increase  dtiring  the  last  session 
of  Ccmgress,  and  I  oppose  it  today. 

The  Consrees  evaded  its  responsibility 
when,  In  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
it  established  the  rule  that  the  President 
might  recommend  pay  increases  and  that 
Congress  would  only  have  to  act  In  op- 
position to  such  increa.ses.  This  permitted 
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Members  of  Congress  to  avoid  paying  any 
political  price  for  their  increased  salaries. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  set  an  example 
for  the  American  people.  If  we  insist 
upon  pursmng  inflationary  policies  wliich 
debase  the  currency,  we  should  not  also 
be  able  to  avoid  naying  our  owti  share  of 
that  price  by  inflatinnr  onv  salaries  at  will. 

The  Bible  says  the  worker  is  worth  his 
salt.  I  intend  no  evaluation  of  the 
value  of  my  contribution  or  that  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  taxpaying  voters  of 
tliis  country.  But  I  do  take  a  dim  view  of 
the  lament  of  many  in  the  Congress  over 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  tlieir 
salaries  since  the  last  pay  raise  in  1968 
when  the  Congress  itself  can  claim  the 
lion's  share  of  responsibility  for  that  loss 
through  its  refu-sal  to  balance  its  books. 
If  Congress,  through  chronic  deficits, 
wants  to  destroy  the  value  of  insurance 
policies,  pension  plans,  and  savings  ac- 
counts, let  the  Congress  feel  the  bnmt  of 
such  irresponsibility  where  it  hurts 
most — in  its  own  pocketbook.  Let  us 
withhold  consideration  of  any  proposed 
pay  raises  until  we  produce  a  balanced 
budget  and  are  in  a  position,  simultane- 
ously, to  ofifer  relief  to  the  pensioner  try- 
ing to  survive  on  a  fixed  income  or  to  the 
people  in  the  lowest  income  brackets  who 
never  keep  up  with  the  ravages  of 
Inflation. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day will  be  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  small  Baltic  nation 
of  Lithuania.  On  February  16,  1918,  the 
Tarj-ba  or  National  Council  declared  the 
freedom  of  tliis  nation  on  tlie  Baltic  Sea 
which  for  over  100  years,  had  been  held 
captive  by  the  Russian  Empire. 

Its  brief  period  of  freedom  came  to  an 
end  during  the  summer  of  1940.  Soviet 
forces  invaded  Lithuariia  on  June  15,  and 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Empire  on 
Augiist  3,  following  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion with  none  but  Conununist  candi- 
dates. In  1941,  the  Nazis  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuania,  remaining  in  posses- 
sion until  the  Communists  returned  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II, 

Well  over  a  million  people  of  Lithua- 
nian backgi-ound  live  in  the  United 
States,  many  thousands  of  them  in  Illi- 
noi.s.  Many  of  them  came  to  America 
after  their  native  land  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thousands  fled  from 
Lithuania  to  other  lands  and  others  have 
been  sent  to  Siberia  and  eLsewhere  by  the 
tyrants  in  the  Kremlin. 

As  a  result  of  migration.s,  deportations, 
and  repopulation  from  other  sections  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union,  over  half  of  the  people 
now  living  in  Lithuania  are  unable  to 
speak  Lithuanian.  What  makes  thi."?  so 
tragic  is  that  Lithuanian  is  the  oldest 
living  language  in  all  Europe.  Not  only 
their  langizage,  but  their  national  and 
cultural  heritage  face  e.xtinction. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  394,  wliirh  rcncerns  recogni- 
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tion  by  the  European  Secuiity  Confer- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  Important  that 
we  keep  In  mind  the  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  and  other  Baltic  States, 
and  that  we  provide  some  practical  net- 
work for  initiating  Baltic  language  radio 
broadcasts  over  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe.  We  can  do  so  by  seeing 
that  proper  fvmdlng  is  allocated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Baltic  nations  are  the  only  major 
ethnic  minorities  imder  Soviet  rule 
which  are  not  receiving  radio  broaicasts. 


BLACK  FILr^IAKERS  HONORED 


February  IJt,  197 U 

it  pleases  me  to  bring  this  event  to  your 
attention,  and  to  record  this  occasion  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

Oy   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  cultural  event  to  be  held  in  my  dis- 
trict which  I  am  certain  will  be  regarded 
as  an  historic  moment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  black  awareness  in  this  country. 

On  Sunday,  February  17,  in  observance 
of  Black  History  Month,  the  Cultural  and 
Etlmic  Affairs  Guild  of  the  Oakland  Mu- 
seum Association  will  sponsor  the  first 
Hall  of  Fame  for  black  filmmakers.  This 
event  will  pay  tribute  to  early  black 
filmmakers  who  performed  in  the  era  be- 
tv.xen  1920  and  1960.  Those  black  film- 
makers who  will  receive  awards  during 
the  Oscar  Micheaux  awards  ceremony 
will  be  Alvin  Childress,  Lil  Cumber. 
Katherln  Dunham,  Stepin  Fetchit, 
Eugene  Jackson,  Juanita  Moore,  Clar- 
ence Muse,  Gordon  Parks,  Beah  Rich- 
ards, Vincent  Tubbs,  Lorenzo  Tucker  and 
Leigh  Whipper. 

These  outstanding  stars  w^ill  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Black  Filmmakers  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  each  will  receive  a  plaque 
which  will  be  duplicated  bo  that  a  copy 
can  be  retained  for  a  permanent  collec- 
tion. 

I  would  take  this  opportimity  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  each  of 
these  distinguished  honorees,  as  well  as 
to  the  Cultural  and  Ethnic  Affairs  Guild 
of  the  Oakland  Museum  for  conceiving 
and  implementing  this  pioneering  cul- 
tural program.  The  contributions  of 
blacks  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation 
has  for  too  long  been  obscure,  and  has 
for  too  long  been  enshrouded  In  the 
myths  and  masks  of  cultural  exclusion. 
That  our  generation  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  unveU  these  achievements  and  to 
honor  those  who  have  blazed  the  trail 
for  present  black  accomplishments  in  the 
film  media  makes  one  pi*oud  to  be  among 
this  generation  of  black  people,  and  is 
itself  a  tribute  to  that  same  indomitable 
spirit  that  allowed  those  before  named  to 
excel  in  the  face  of  excruciating  odds 
and  difficulties.  The  guild  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  occasion.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  high  achievements  of  the 
esteemed  honorees  compel  the  notice  of 
thi.s  legi.slatlve  body,  and  for  this  reason 
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FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  legislation  to  reduce  the 
expensive  and  time-consuming  burden 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape  imposed  on  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen.  The  legisla- 
tion directs  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  study  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Federal  reporting  requirements,  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress.  The 
bill  Is  entitled  the  "Federal  Paperwork 
Burden  Relief  Act." 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
that  small  businessmen  are  being  intm- 
dated  by  Federal  record  keeping  and  re- 
porting requirements  which  are  costly, 
repetitious,  and  frequently  imnecessary. 
Federal  paperwork  requirements  are 
particularly  burdensome  for  small  busi- 
nessmen and  professional  partnerships. 
Because  of  limited  resources,  small  busi- 
nesses make  a  proportionately  greater 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  Fed- 
eral paperwork  than  large  corporations. 
This  adversely  affects  the  ability  of  small 
businessmen  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  basic  question  which  obviously 
comes  to  the  minds  of  the  harassed  busi- 
nessmen who  must  fill  out  these  forms 
is — What  good  are  they?  To  what  use 
are  they  put?  What  benefits  accrue  from 
form-filling?  Unfortunately  it  is  hard 
to  find  sound  reasons  which  make  sense 
to  the  business  commimity.  Presumably 
forms  are  tabulated  and  the  results  ap- 
pear in  statistics.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  average  small  businessman  benefits 
sufficiently  from  the  information  which 
accrues  from  form-filling  to  make  it 
worth  his  time  and  expense. 

The  study  provided  for  in  the  bill  will 
help  gage  the  actual  amount  of  paper- 
work which  has  been  created  for  small 
business  and  what  might  be  done  to  re- 
duce it.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  each  year  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral required  paperwork  would  fill  about 
4.5  minion  cubic  feet  of  space  and  cost 
the  government  about  $8  billion  to  man- 
age. Actually,  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  it  costs  the  Government,  but 
assuredly  it  costs  the  small  businessmen 
many  billions  more.  Armed  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  GAO  study,  the 
Congress  can  begin  to  cut  away  some  of 
the  red  tape. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  the  informa- 
tion-gathering needs  and  procedures  of 
Federal  agencies.  OMB  is  supposed  to 
prescribe  procedures  for  consolidating 
and  streamlining  Federal  information 
collection  activities.  However,  OMB  and 
its  predeces.sor.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, have  failed  to  implement  this  require- 
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ment  since  It  was  enacted  in  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942. 

The  Importance  o%  this  legislation  Is 
reflected  In  the  fact  that  It  may  affect 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  private 
sector.  The  small  businessman  is  ccHning 
imder  increasing  demands  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  comply  with  the  comple- 
tion of  myriad  forms  and  papers  imder 
a  number  of  programs. 

Over  a  hundred  Congressmen  have 
joined  in  support  of  this  measiure  and  I 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  congres- 
sional approval  are  also  enhanced  by  in- 
terest in  the  Senate.  Also,  a  number  of 
national  organizations  have  endorsed 
this  legislation,  Including  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


GROWTH  OP  EXECUTIVE 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    FENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  this  era  of 
Watergate  about  the  need  for  Congress 
to  regain  the  powers  ceded  to  the  Presi- 
dency over  the  last  four  decades  and  to 
reassert  its  responsibility  to  provide 
moral  and  political  leadership  in  a  na- 
tion so  sorely  in  need  of  it. 

I,  as  a  Congressman,  agree  totally  with 
these  statements.  The  steady  growth  of 
the  executive  authority,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  has  made  Congress  less  effective 
than  the  Foimding  Fathers  intended  it 
to  be,  but  it  also  has  diluted  the  dem- 
ocratic process  by  denying  to  the  people 
their  full  right,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  to  shape  their  own 
destiny. 

The  big  issue,  of  course,  is  credibility. 
We  know  the  Nixon  administration  has 
lost  much  of  its  credibilty  as  the  events 
of  Watergate  have  imfolded.  But  what 
about  Congress?  Has  Congress  the  nec- 
essary strength  and  resolve  to  grasp  the 
present  opportunity  and  reassert  itself 
and  resume,  after  the  long  lapse,  the 
constitutional  duties  prescribed  for  it? 

I  think  that  the  opportunity  is  here 
now.  The  President  has  provided  in  hi.s 
budget  three  7.5  percent  pay  raises  for 
Congress,  starting  next  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  similar  boosts  for  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  Justices  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials. Do  we  need  these  raises,  amoimt- 
ing  to  22.5  percent  over  the  3-year  span? 
I  know  that  a  case  can  be  made  lor 
them — that  Congressmen  have  heavT 
expenses  and  that  there  are  many  men 
and  women  in  the  House  and  men  in  the 
Senate  who  scr\'e  at  a  personal  sacrifice 
r.nd  could  earn  much  more  in  private 
life. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  7  5  percent 
in  the  coming  year  and  the  like  raises 
subsequently  pale  in  comparison  with 
the  bigger  i<;sues  before  us.  Imagine  the 
effect  on  the  general  public  if  we  Con- 
gressmen, in  a  demonstration  of  our 
patriotic  concern,  would  vote  down  this 
boost  provided  for  in  the  swollen  Nixon 
budget?  I  would  guess  that  nothing  we 
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might  do  at  this  time  would  have  more 
favorable  impact  on  the  thinking  of  our 
constituents  and  enhance  the  credibility 
of  the  Congress. 

I  recall  back  when,  in  my  first  term 
here,  Congress  by  the  compensation  com- 
mission route  gained  that  $12,500  raise 
which  lifted  our  salaries  to  the  present 
$42,500.  It  was  said  then  that  this  "un- 
conscionable grab"  by  Congress  would 
knock  all  wage  restraints  from  the  econ- 
omy and  usher  in  a  time  of  competitive 
demands  that  would  spark  a  serious 
round  of  inflation.  Whether  this  was  the 
direct  result  or  not  is  left  to  the  individ- 
ual assessment  of  each  one  of  us.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  "jaw-boning" 
successes  in  holding  the  line  of  the  Lyn- 
don Johnson  years  collapsed  with  the 
Nixon  era  and  we  have  had  greater  infla- 
tion than  we  know  how  to  manage. 

Is  a  7.5-percrait  raise,  or  22.5  percent 
over  the  coming  3  years,  equal  in  value 
to  what  this  Congress  could  attain  in 
public  respect  and  credibihty  by  rejecting 
it?  I,  for  one,  v,ould  welcome  the  chance 
to  turn  it  dowm  and  then  face  my  people 
as  a  Member  of  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment wWch  thought  enough  of  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  Nation  to  forego  personal 
advantage.  Let  us  seize  this  chance  to 
show  that  we  are  here  as  pubhc  servants 
in  fact  and  not  as  money  seekers.  Let  us 
vote  down  the  administration's  pay  raise 
propo.?al. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THOSE  IN 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    UAaYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
Congress  encounter  bright  spots 
throughout  the  many  hours  we  labor, 
and  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harford 
County  Board  of  Realtors,  I  had  the  good 
fortime  to  hear  a  prayer  delivered  by  its 
author,  Lorraine  S.  Jackson,  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.  I  was  so  impressed  by  this  in- 
vocation that  I  requested  a  copy  of  this 
prayer,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  wiUi 
llie  other  Members  of  tiie  House; 

A  Pkatee  roH  Those  in  Authority 

Alnilght  God,  whose  kingdom  is  everlast- 
ing sr.d  power  infinite;  who  hsst  bcxind  us 
together  in  this  bundle  of  life:  Have  mercy 
upon  the  whole  land;  so  rule  the  hearts  of 
thy  servants.  Congressman  Bauman  and  all 
others  in  authority. 

Oive  us  grace  to  understand  how  our  lives 
dcpeiid  upon  the  courage,  the  ludtistry,  the 
hnncsty  and  the  integrity  of  our  fellowmen 
Make  us  mindful  of  their  ii*«ds,  grateful 
for  their  fidelity  and  faithful  in  our  respon- 
sibilities to  them 

Fix  thcu  our  steps  that  we  staprt-r  ret  at 
the  uneven  motions  of  the  world,  but  go 
steadily  on  our  way.  always  knowing  that  thy 
hand  is  leading  us  and  thy  love  support- 
ing tis. 

M.iy  we  pursue  the  right — without  self- 
rlphteousness. 

May  we  know  unity — without  conformity. 

May  we  grow  in  strength — without  pride  of 
self. 

May  the  turbulence  of  our  age  yield  to  a 
li  ue  tune  of  pcAce.  wheu  men  will  share  a 
lile  that  hQnur:>  the  dlgiuty  ol  ea>.h.  ih» 
biotherhood  of  all    Ameu 
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BRIGHT  ENERGY  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALJFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  I  would 
euaimend  to  tlie  House  two  recent  ar- 
ticles which  provide  a  bright  perspective 
i-;-' stive  to  our  efloits  to  achieve  long- 
ttiiu  solutions  to  the  energy  shortage. 

Vhe  January  5  edition  of  the  London 
i^coiiomisi  devotes  considerable  space  for 
a  diii'jussion  of  a  suipiisiug  "coming  glut 
oi  encrgj." 

In  the  same  vein,  Dr.  Oscar  Kiessling. 
who  has  edited  the  Minerals  Yearbook, 
aiiected  the  decennial  census  of  mln- 
eials,  and  performed  special  industrial 
advising  duties  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mit^ion.  sliares  the  optimistic  outlook 
of  the  Economist.  Dr.  Kiessling's  com- 
iii^uls  appeared  in  tlie  Washington  Post 
01  January  27. 

The  articles  follo'.v : 

TiiK   Coming   Gut   op   Enehgt 

There  IS  a  case  for  arguing  that  the  world 
13  hkeiy  to  be  glutted  niih  energy  before 
tiie  end  oX  this  decad,-.  The  present  energy 
'criaii"  is  about  the  tiliceuth  time  since 
the  war  when  the  great  ninjcrity  of  decislon- 
ii-Puencing  people  have  united  to  say  that 
.-onie  particular  prcduct  is  going  to  be  in 
the  most  desperately  s^.ort  supply  for  the 
rest  of  this  century.  O  \  etich  of  the  previous 
occasions  the  world  l::  ^  then  sent  that  prod- 
uce into  large  surplu.s   within  6-10  years. 

Xhe  reasons  for  this  are  now  quite  logical 
aud  raiher  technical.  In  modern  conditions 
oi  h'gh  elasticity  of  both  production  and 
.sui.<stitutlon,  plus  surprisingly  equal  lead 
time.=.  for  many  invcnment  projects,  we  now 
geiierally  do  create  overproduction  of  what- 
ever politicians  and  pundit*  5-10  years  earlier 
thought  would  be  most  urgently  needed,  be- 
cau.se  bolh  conseii.;in  sc-eklng  governments 
and  profit-seeking  private  producers  are 
then  triggered  bv  that  commentary  Into 
starting  the  overproduction  cycle  at  precisely 
the  same  time. 

AIX   THE   J.il.SE    PROPHETS 

In  1946-49  all  agricultural  experts  fore- 
cast a  permanent  po!.twar  shortage  of  tem- 
perate areas  and  especially  of  dairy  pro- 
duce; this  led  to  butter  mountains  within 
a  decade.  In  1960-51  the  Korean  war  boom 
was  said  to  show  that  mw  material  prices 
would  keep  rising  for  ever;  Instead,  some 
took  untu  1970  to  regain  their  1951  peak. 
In  particular,  an  International  action  group 
was  set  up  in  1951  to  deal  with  the  world's 
'•worst  permanent  bottleneck"  of  sulphur, 
shortly  before  the  stuff  became  practically 
ui^saleable.  The  future  chief  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  British  Treasury  published  his 
book  on  the  world's  lasting  dollar  shortage 
lu  1953-54,  which  was  the  first  of  the  world's 
twenty  consecutive  years  of  dollar  surplus. 
Rustia's  first  sputnik  In  1957  was  said  to  be 
so  far  ahead  of  the  west's  conceivable  tech- 
n<;;ogy  that  It  would  leave  America  for  the 
rest  of  our  Uvea  at  the  back  end  of  a  "mis- 
sile gap";  within  sU  years  the  Americans 
were  preparing  to  fire  surplus  rockets  at  the 
moon.  Then  there  was  going  to  be  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  university  graduates  espe- 
cially from  the  science  departments:  within 
a  decade  they  were  one  of  the  bigger  groups 
of  the  unemployed. 

As  the  1960a  started,  there  were  said  to  be 
limitlesa  proqjects  for  offshore  funds  and 
other  equity  Investment  media  for  the  small 
man,  for  go-^  business  conglomerates,  for 
high  technology  companies  like  Rolls-Royce; 
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these  were  therefore  the  ventures  that  went 
bust  (as  property  developers  and  then  North 
Sea  oU  may  in  the  1970s).  In  the  mid-1960s 
we  were  told  it  was  impossible  to  bridge  the 
lasting  technx)loglcal  gap  between  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world;  this  meant  that 
the  dollar  would  soon  be  devalued.  As  a  re- 
sult of  yesterday's  tardiness,  we  have  now 
created  In  the  developed  world  an  unfor- 
tunate excess  of  both  birth  control  devices 
and  antl-polluiion  controls,  although  the 
rearguard  of  yesterday's  preachers  about 
ever-Increasing  pollution  Is  still  luxuriated 
when  the  figures  are  pointed  out. 

Energy  has  played  its  part  In  the  gnme  of 
cheat-the-prophet  three  Umes  since  the  war. 
During  the  coal  crisis  of  1947,  It  was  said  that 
no  coal  miner  In  Europe  or  Japan  need  fear 
for  his  Job  during  the  reet  of  this  centurj: 
within  a  decade  a  majority  of  Eiu-opean  and 
Japanese  coal  mines  had  closed  down.  In 
1956  France  and  Britain  went  briefly  to  war 
because  the  closUig  of  tlie  Suez  canal  for  a 
week  would  starve  Europe  of  oil  and  cause  an 
Insurmountable  world  shipping  shortage, 
even  although  it  was  agreed  that  this  inva- 
sion would  put  France  and  Britain  into  the 
Arabs'  bad  books  for  a  millennium.  Instead, 
Europe  continued  Its  quidt  switch  to  cheaper 
oil  even  when  tlie  canal  closed  again;  the 
rear-admiral  whom  Mr.  Macmillan  appointed 
to  rr.tlon  Britain's  share  of  world  shipping 
was  still  recruiting  staff  when  the  blggest- 
ever  laying-up  of  the  wcrrld's  surplus  ship- 
ping began;  within  rather  less  than  a  millen- 
nium Prance  and  Britain  are  the  Arabs'  Euro- 
pean powers. 

EVER  SINCE  W.MT 

A  product  can  be  said  te  have  an  elasticity 
of  supply  of  four  within  five  years  If  a  10 
per  cent  price  rise  (abwre  the  average  of 
other  price  rises)  Is  likely  within  five  years 
to  expand  its  production  by  40  per  cent 
above  the  rise  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  expected;  this  is  a  convenient  definition 
because  then  nobody  can  measure  It  exactly. 
For  the  la."?!  200  years,  energy  seems  to  have 
had  a  higher  elasticity  of  supply  than  any- 
thing else  except  transport.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
celerating elasticity  of  supply  of  these  two 
things  Is  what  the  industrial  revolution  since 
Watt's  steam  engine  has  been  largely  about. 
A  product  generally  has  %  high  elasticity  of 
supply  (a)  If  It  can.be  produced  In  many 
different  ways;  (b)  If  technology  seems  on 
the  brink  of  bringing  In  more  powetful  new 
ways:  (c)  If  the  distribution  system  for  It 
can  be  greatly  Improved.  Oluts  will  also  occur 
If  (d)  economies  in  the  product's  use  seem 
fairly  easy.  Energy  fulfills  each  of  these  con- 
ditions In  proftision. 

There  are  many  thousand  possible  ways  of 
releasing  energy  from  storage  in  matter.  They 
range  from  petty  ways  like  25  BTU  per  pound 
of  matter  by  letting  a  potmd  of  elastic  bands 
untwist:  through  fairly  petty  ways,  like  20,000 
BTUs  by  burning  a  pound  of  petrol;  through 
more  sophisticated  ways  like  250  million 
BTUs  from  the  fission  of  the  U-235  Isotope 
in  one  pound  of  natural  Branlum;  up  to  260 
thousand  billion  BTU.s  from  tlie  fusion  of 
helium  of  a  pound  of  hjdrogcn.  Note  that 
this  last  system,  in  which  the  watf^rs  of  the 
oceans  could  serve  as  a  limitless  reservoir  of 
fuel,  would  therefore  be  more  than  10,000  - 
000. noo  times  more  effective  per  pound  of 
matter  than  burning  a  pcund  of  the  Arab^' 
oil.  Of  course,  new  technology  wiU  drive  on 
tov,ards  the  cleaner  pov.eB  sources  nearer  the 
top  of  tlie  range. 

The  distribution  of  electricity — and.  In- 
deed, of  all  energy — Is  grossly  inefficient. 
Look  at  the  tov.-erlng  chimneys  of  your  local 
power  station  to  see  how  many  of  tliem  throw 
up  Into  the  wasting  air  two-thirds  of  the 
heat  and  energy  they  could  produce.  Remem- 
ber that  those  In  control  of  most  devices  for 
bringing  you  the  energy  released  from  stor- 
age In  matter  have  not  bfen  concerned  with 
economising  on  the  use  of  that  energy,  be- 
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cause  far  too  many  distribution  systems,  from 
garages  to  autediluvlan  electricity  transmis- 
sion lines,  are  In  the  hands  of  monopolies 
(especially  the  worst  sorts  of  monopoly,  called 
public  utilities)  which  do  not  have  a  com- 
petitive incentive  to  attract  yotu-  custom  by 
Improving  their  technology. 

Among  possible  economies  in  energy  use, 
the  Americans  would  save  the  equivalent  of 
three-quarters  of  Britain's  annual  imports  of 
oil  if  they  used  cars  with  the  same  economy 
of  fuel  consumption  as  Europe's.  The  whole 
advancing  revolution  of  microminiaturisation 
with  Integrated  circuits  will  be  enormously 
energy-saving,  because  we  are  going  to  be 
Increasingly  able  to  put  on  to  a  chip  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp  properly  connected  elec- 
trical circuitry  which  would  previously  have 
required  great  assemblies  ol  machinery  that 
would  fill  a  room.  Amazing  tavtngs  In  energy 
can  be  secured  by  even  a  small  staggering  of 
working  hours  (why  not  let  Britain  south  of 
the  Ti-ent — but  not  north  Of  it — go  back  to 
British  Summer  Time  this  winter?). 

Above  all.  the  greatest  of  the  three  main 
transport  revolutions  s'.nce  the  1770s  is  now 
speeding  towards  us.  It  will  clearly  replace 
the  internal  combustion  engine  revolution  as 
dramatically  as  that  revolution  replaced 
steam,  and  it  happens  to  be  extraordinarily 
energy-saving.  This  great  new  transport  revo- 
lution Is  telecommunications.  Becatise  the 
businessman's  future  essential  tool,  the  com- 
puter, talks  to  other  computers  by  telecom- 
munication. Instead  of  by  taking  a  walk, 
much  of  present  business  travel  and  then 
personal  travel  to  work  are  going  to  become 
unnecessary  in  the  main  growth  Jobs  in  post- 
industrial  societies.  Even  In  the  1970s  some 
of  this  travel  wUl  be  replaced  by  a  great 
giowth  In  telex  transmission,  facsimile  trans- 
mission by  telecommunication,  plcttu-ephone, 
etc.  As  there  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  cost 
of  telecommunication  should  vary  with  dis- 
tance, quite  a  lot  of  people  by  the  late 
1980s  will  telecommutc  dally  to  their  London 
offices  while  living  on  a  Pacific  Island  If  they 
want  to;  and  temporary  price  rises  for  oll- 
drlven  travel  in  the  early  1970s  will  now  bring 
a  few  of  these  habits  forward. 

THE  MtJLTIBIlXION-  FACTOR  EQUATION 

Some  critics  say :  " Wlilch  of  these  science- 
fiction  Inventions  do  you  really  expect  wUl  be 
operating  within  six  or  seven  years?"  The 
pons  asinorum  of  economics  is  to  recognise 
why  that  question  is  absurd.  If  you  were  so 
foolish  as  to  try  to  draw  up  a  computer  model 
of  energy  economics  over  the  next  6-7  years, 
you  would  have  to  combine  the  thousands  of 
possible  ways  of  producing  energy,  and  of 
possible  ways  of  changing  distribution  sys- 
tems and  consumption  patterns  for  it,  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  time  lags  for  each, 
and  today's  prices  for  each,  and  of  guessed 
elasticities  of  supply  and  substitution  for 
each.  Into  an  equation  with  multlbilUon 
factors.  Governments  which  produce  "energy 
policies"  do  not  work  with  multlbilUon  factor 
models  of  this  kind,  but  with  the  guesses  of 
perhaps  three  boffins  and  a  minister — which 
Is  why  such  policies  have  no  serious  chance 
of  being  right.  Apostles  of  a  free  market  say 
that  It  arrives  Infallibly  at  the  best  possible 
answer  to  the  multlbiillon  factor  equation. 
Actually,  it  usually  docs  something  much  less 
perfect  but  still  rather  useftil :  a  free  market 
wUl  generally  bring  the  mU  of  production- 
consumption — distribution  patterns  within 
the  spectrum  of  the  "several  million  possible 
answers"  which  are  not  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  multlbiillon  factor  equation. 

If  yoii  then  change  some  price  in  the  sys- 
tem rather  marginally,  a  different  but  over- 
lapping spectrum  of  "several  million  possible 
answers"  replaces  the  present  spectrum;  if 
the  market  has  already  rather  haphazardly 
chosen  one  of  the  answers  within  the  over- 
lap, then  neither  production  nor  demand  will 
change  with  the  change  In  price,  and  both 
supply  and  demand  are  said  to  be  surprls- 
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Ingly  inelastic  over  that  range  of  price.  But 
if  you  change  expectations  about  the  price 
of  the  most  important  present  energy  source, 
n.iinely  oil,  from  under  $3  a  barrel  before 
this  autumn  to  a  level  where  people  and  gov- 
rriiments  and  profit-seeking  entrepreneurs 
a:Lually  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  over  $12 
.-  barrel  or  $17  a  barrel  (or  whatever  is  the 
r^ure  that  the  latest  hopeful  Arab  or  tem- 
porarily panic-stricken  auction  bidder  last 
thought  of),  then  people  and  governments 
and  profit-seeking  entrepreneurs  suddenly 
tjelieve  that  billions  of  possible  new  answers 
will  be  more  profitable  than  whichever  one  of 
the  "several  million  possible  answers"  is  the 
one  most  people  are  using  now.  If  other  fac- 
tors remained  as  now,  they  would  be  more 
profitable,  but  other  factors  won't  remain  as 
now,  because  the  new  ventures  will  them- 
selves change  them.  It  is  because  you  can- 
not get  many  q-aarts  into  a  pint  pot — or  an 
e.xpectatlon  of  billions  of  possible  answers 
into  a  situation  where  only  a  changing  sev- 
eral million  answers  will  at  rny  one  time  be 
possibly  logical — that  forecasts  of  lasting 
shortage  generally  do  lead  nowadays,  within 
a  short  time  span,  to  embarrassing  glut. 

It  is  always  most  difficult  to  persuade  peo- 
ple within  the  particular  Industry  and  with- 
in the  scientific  establishment  to  see  this, 
because  all  their  habits  of  thought  are  geared 
to  the  relationships  existing"  within  the 
multlbilUon  factor  equation  now.  So  the  only 
proper  answer  to  the  pons  asinorum  question 
"Are  you  relying  on  advances  in  magneto- 
hydrodynamics,  or  solr.r  energy,  or  fusion,  or 
what?"  begins  "Well,  now,  aii  improvement 
in  magnetohydrodynamtcs  would  affect  the 
multibllllon  factors  in  the  energy  equation 
in  the  following  multiblllion  ways."  No 
economist  can  give  the  answer,  because  (a) 
no  economist  is  clever  enough,  and  (b)  he 
would  anyway  be  dead  before  he  reached  an- 
swer niimber  multlbiillon  minus  one — and  a 
hundred-year  time-take-up  for  answering  a 
question  about  what  to  do  in  the  next  seven 
years  is  not  very  useful.  What  an  economist 
can  say  is  that  the  recent  wild  changes  in 
expectations  about  oil  prices  will  lead  to  an 
energy  glut,  within  a  debatable  time  span, 
according  to  all  that  has  been  known  up  to 
now  about  the  elasticity  of  supply  for 
energy. 

The  most  respectable  argument  on  the 
other  side  is  that  the  time  lag  mav  neverthe- 
less stretch  beyond  the  end  of  the  1970s,  be- 
cause of  a  sxipposed  long  lead  time  before 
changes  can  come  into  effect  (which  is  true 
of  some  of  the  Investment,  but  most  unlike- 
ly of  economies  in  demand),  or  (this  Is  a 
better  argument)  because  the  elastlcitv  of 
substitution  from  an  oil-based  to  an  another- 
energy-based  system  will  be  low  since  peo- 
ple are  romantically  In  love  with  the  expen- 
sive oil-using  machinery  such  as  motor  cars 
which  they  possess.  There  are  three  answers. 

WHY    rr'S    QUICKER    THAN     YOU    THINK 

First,  the  speed  of  change  has  In  fact  been 
very  quick  in  the  downward  direction.  Peo- 
ple forget  that  from  1963  right  up  to  the 
early  1970s  the  "oil  question"  in  America 
meant  that  you  should  not  allow  Texan  oil 
millionaires  to  make  so  much  money.  In- 
deed, it  was  this  trendy  populism  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  decade  which  created  much 
of  the  present  temporary  energy  "crisis".  In 
1964  American  courts  compelled  a  quite  un- 
prepared Federal  Power  Commission  to  reg- 
ulate for  the  first  time  the  prices  charged 
for  natural  gas;  by  1970  the  FPC  had  a  back- 
log of  over  2,000  producer  rate  cases  in  nat- 
ural gas,  which  would  have  taken  13  years 
for  it  to  give  answers  to.  The  price  allowed 
for  this  environmentally  clean  and  premium 
fuel  was  therefore  so  low  and  out  of  date 
that  it  not  only  made  more  production  of 
natural  gas  uneconomic,  but  also  distorted 
the  market  for  other  fuels  and  cut  invest- 
ment In  them  at  Just  the  wrong  moment. 
Through   the  years  of  gathering  crisis,   the 
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price  of  gasoline  in  America  was  about  half 
the  price  of  petrol  in  most  other  countries. 
In  President  Nlxcn's  first  budget,  as  late  as 
1969,  there  was  universal  acclaim  when  he 
cut  drilling  for  oil  through  reducing  the 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  allowances  for 
oil  and  gas  from  27I2  to  22  per  cent.  Then 
In  1970-72  environmental  restrictions  were 
directed  most  especially  against  the  energy 
industries.  By  1971  fewer  exploratory  oil 
wells  were  being  drilled  in  America  tlian  at 
any  time  since  1947.  One  reason  whv  Mr. 
Herman  Kahn  and  others  think  that"  it  is 
going  to  be  very  easy  to  step  up  output  of 
energy  lu  America  is  because  they  are  among 
the  few  who  remember  that  almost  every- 
thing has  been  done  for  a  decade  to  bring  it 
down. 

Secondly,  tl'.e  very  low  figures  usually  pub- 
lished for  oil  re-^erves  round  the  world  are 
mostly  reserves  discovered  in  days  when  Just 
about  the  only  known  way  of  striking  oil 
was  to  get  a  "Texan  to  go  and  sniff  for  it. 
There  really  Is  now  a  much  greater,  and 
stUl  expanding,  ability  to  find  the  stuff  by 
electronic  sensors  attached  to  computerised 
systems. 

Third,  it  will  gradually  be  realised  that 
the  mechanism  through  which  the  price  of 
anything  is  determined — including  oil — 
really  is  a  bit  more  sophisticated  than  an 
Arab  saying  what  he  wants  for  it.  So  oU's 
price  should  come  down  rather  sharply  well 
in  ad\ance  of  the  energy  glut  which  its  price 
rise  this  winter  wUl  now  create;  but  this 
is  unlikely  to  be  in  time  to  stop  ihe  energy 
glut,  because  the  new  investment  and  habits 
will  already  be  in  train.  Until  this  winter, 
it  had  seemed  marginally  likely  that  the  oil 
price  would  rise  in  1970-80  by  more  than 
most  other  prices;  the  main  consequence  of 
the  past  three  months  is  that  it  will  now 
presumably  rise  by  less. 

Most  of  this  article  should  not  be  regarded 
as  good  news  for  Britain.  A  main  implication 
is  that  Britain's  North  Sea  oU  "bonanza"  may 
very  well  come  on  full  flow  Just  when  oil 
Is  com.lng  towards  gUit.  Another  Is  that  the 
£1  billion  being  spent  on  Britain's  coal  mines 
will  be  wasted,  because  It  will  be  surprising 
if  by  the  mid-1980s  any  man-operated  coal 
mines  should  remain  open  at  all.  A  more 
tragic  implictaion  Is  that  the  most  deserv- 
ing charity  of  Christmas,  1980,  will  prob- 
ably be  to  relieve  Arab  states  ruined  by  their 
monoculture  of  unwanted  oil— a  charity 
which  Is  likely  to  be  mainly  subscribed  by 
rich  Jews.  Not  enough  tears  seem  to  be  raised 
by  that. 


Hopeful   Energy    OtrrLooK 
(By  Oscar  Kiessling) 

Large  Increases  in  prices  of  gasoline,  heat- 
ing oil  and  utility  services  have  made  most 
citizens  aware  of  significant  developments 
taking  place  in  the  energy  market.  Anxious 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  how  all  tins 
came  about  and  whether  the  energy  short- 
age is  temporary  or  permanent.  Fortunately, 
Information  available  from  engineers,  geol- 
ogists and  other  scientists  provides  a  basis 
for  appraising  both  the  present  situation  and 
the  future. 

Much  of  our  prosperity  and  high  standard 
of  living  has  been  due  to  the  application 
of  ever  increasing  doses  of  energy  In  virtu- 
ally all  facets  of  the  economy — at  factories, 
farms,  on  the  highways  and  in  homes. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  decades.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  Interior  Department  re- 
ported that  grcss  energy  consumption  more 
than  doubled  from  33  quadrillion  British 
thermal  units  in  1947  to  69  quadrillion  in 
1971,  a  3  1  percent  annual  growth  rate  over 
the  period.  The  annual  growth  rate  in  recent 
years— 48  per  cent  for  1965-70— has  been 
higher  than   the  long-term  average. 

In  terms  of  quantity,  total  energy  use  in- 
creased by  23  per  cent  from  1951  to  1961, 
and    by    51    per    cent    from    1961     to    1971. 
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Despite  the  imposing  figures  on  present  use, 
the  country  has  remained  largely  self-suf- 
ficient with  only  moderate  Imports,  almost 
en-lrely  of  oil. 

Total  energy  is  a  mixed  bag  filled  from 
several  sources.  In  1971,  petroleum  contrib- 
uted 41  per  cent  of  the  total,  natural  gas  37 
per  cent,  bituminous  coal  17  per  cent,  hy- 
dropowcr  4  per  cent  and  nuclear  power  less 
thnn  1  per  cent. 

There  have  been  substantial  changes  \u 
the  relative  position  of  the  three  major  sun- 
plying  sources  over  the  past  20  years.  In  1951, 
coal  accounted  for  33  per  cent  of  the  total, 
petroleum  for  38  per  cent  and  natural  g.-is 
for  32  per  cent.  In  terms  of  quantity,  petro- 
leum increased  by  101  per  cent  from  1951  to 
1971,  natural  gas  increased  by  214  per  cent 
and  coal  remained  about  stationarv. 

Imports  of  energy  materials  have  "not  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  domestic  energy  scene. 
Such  imports  have  consisted  mainly  of  pe- 
troleum and  have  been  moderate,  ranging 
from  12  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil  con- 
sumption in  1967  to  15  percent  in  1971.  The 
bulk  of  the  crude  oil  Imports  have  come 
consistently  from  Canada  and  Venezuela, 
and  these  countries  supplied  39  percent  and 
12  percent  of  imports,  respectivelv.  in  1972. 
In  the  same  yeir,  seven  Middle  East  coun- 
tries suppUed  an  aggregate  28  percent  of 
the  Imports.  Thus,  the  position  of  Middle 
East  countries  as  suppliers  in  the  U.S.  crude 
petroleum  market  has  not  been  dominant, 
and  it  has  been  relatively  small  with  regard 
to  toial  energy  consumption. 

Until  recently,  foreign  oil  has  been  very 
much  cheaper  than  domestic  oil  and  imports 
doubtless  would  ha\e  been  larger  if  they  had 
not  been  restrai,ied  by  a  U.S.  import  auota. 
This  import  quota  was  terminated  April  18. 
During  1973,  however,  the  quoted  price  for 
Middle  East  oil  increased  from  $2.59  a  bar- 
rel to  $11.65.  As  the  latter  price  is  more  than 
twice  that  for  most  domestic  oil,  there  is 
less  financial  incentive  for  importation. 

Numerous  forecasts  of  even  greater  needs 
In  the  period  ahead  add  a  special  dimension 
to  the  energy  problem.  This  come's  down  to 
the  question  of  whether,  with  e.xpected  in- 
creased tise,  our  supplies  will  be  adeouate 
for  reasonable  self-sufficiency  to  avoid  beir.g 
victimized  by  the  capricious  whims  of  for- 
eign suppliers.  The  outlook  for  achieving  this 
goal  Is  not  as  bleak  as  often  painted;  while 
the  situation  does  not  look  rosy  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  supplies  should  be  ade- 
quate after  a  few  years  needed  to  get  proper- 
ly organized. 

With  regard  to  petroleum,  completion  of 
the  Alaska  pipehne  and  access  to  the  hut^e 
reserves  of  the  arctic  North  Slope  are  al- 
ready within  range.  But  this  Is  not  nil.  The 
VS.  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  At- 
lantic continer.tal  shelf  from  Cape  Katteras 
to  Canada — no  more  than  100  miles  offshore, 
much  of  it  only  30  to  50  miles  offshore— con- 
tains an  estimated  46  billion  barrels  of  oil 
along  with  228  trillion  cubic  feet  of  ratural 
gAS.  The  same  agency  estimates  that  all  our 
continental  shelves— the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Alaska— con- 
tain at  least  180  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
900  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Reserves  of  such  magnitude  are  not  pea- 
nuts even  in  the  light  of  recent  annual  do- 
mestic oU  output  aroimt  3.5  billion  barrels. 
Geological  estimates  of  reserves,  moreover, 
have  consistently  understated  bv  a  wide 
margin  the  potential  of  producing  areas. 
There  are  legal  and  ecological  problems  in 
developing  these  vast  resources,  but  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  believe  they  will  not  be  solved 
if  there  is  sufficient  urgency. 

The  thick  seams  of  good  grade  coal  at 
relatively  shallow  depths  that  underlie  vast 
areas  of  the  U.S.  constitute  one  of  the 
worlds  greatest  energy  bonanzas.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Germans  fought  a  first- 
class  mechanized  war  with  very  little  natural 
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o!l  Th^y  did  It  by  synthesizing  their  low- 
grvle  co«l  Into  crude  petroleum  from  which 
t.hpy  derived  motor  fuel  and  strategic  basic 
c'.'.pr.'.l.ais. 

V/hat  foe  Germans  did  30  years  ago  we 
en  now  do  better  and  much  cheaper.  The 
liv.rr'.or  Department  OfBce  of  Coal  Research 
his  contracts  with  60  organizations  running 
piioi  plants  and  conducting  research  In  coal 
t  ■-,. luxation  and  liquefaction. 

Large  areas  of  Montana,  Wyoming.  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  some  other  western 
states  have  huge  coal  deposits  that  have 
been  little  utilized  because  of  high  trans- 
portation costs  to  major  consuming  centers. 
Tlie  coal  can  now  be  aolned  and  converted  at 
the  s'te  Into  pipeline-quality  gas  or  synthe- 
tic crude  oU  and  shipped  to  distant  markets 
In  pipelines  that  already  cross  these  areas. 
This  would  require  large  amounts  of  capital 
and  creation  of  virtually  a  new  Industrv.  But 
It  Is  unlikely  that  the  capital  cost  "would 
equal  the  ccwt  of  converting  millions  cf  home 
heating  plants  and  of  making  electric  bug- 
gies out  of  our  100  million  passenger  cars 
and  20  million  trucks,  even  If  we  could  do  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  u.-je  of  coal 
directly  In  power  generation  and  r.s  a  chem- 
ical raw  material,  a  significant  increase  In 
nuclear  po-wer  Is  under  way.  These  projects 
require  substantial  lead  time  nd  it  Is  not 
yet  clear  what  their  ultimate  contribution 
wUlbe. 

Not  much  Increase  can  be  expected  from 
hydropower  since  the  most  economic  sites 
have  been  largely  developed,  but  hydro- 
power  Is  Important,  and  saves  fossil  fuels, 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Oil  shale,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits 
In  Colorado,  Utah  and  WyomlTig  fprocess- 
Ing  yield  estimated  at  30  gallons  of  oil  per 
ton  of  rock)  al.so  ultimately  may  contribute 
supplemental  supplies.  The  government  leas- 
ing program  for  the«e  deposits  have  Just 
gotten  under  way  with  some  takers. 

The  nation's  potential  energy  rf^sources 
are  so  imposing  that  the  present  shortage, 
U  there  really  is  one.  should  be  of  onlv 
moderate  duration.  Prompt  and  proper  action 
by  Indu.stry  and  government  can  assure  ade- 
quate domestic  supplies  for  manv  years  to 
come.  The  recent  escalation  in  prices  has 
been  triggered  mainly  bv  sh^^rt-term  panic 
psychological  Influences  without  regard  to 
OUT  strong  long-term  supply  position. 


LITHUANIAN  INDETENDEl^CE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATX\'ES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  34  years 
i.s  a  long  time  for  the  people  of  one  coun- 
try to  be  under  the  domination  of  an- 
other, against  their  own  desires  for  in- 
dependence and  so'.-ci-cij,-nty.  Yet,  in  these 
dayo  of  detente  and  negotiations  for 
peace,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  the  sad  plif?ht 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  a  nation  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  and 
still  held  imder  the  yoke  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination. 

This  next  Saturday,  February  16, 
marks  the  5Cth  anniversai-y  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
after  World  War  I.  For  the  people  of 
that  nation  and  for  the  many  who  have 
immigrated  here  to  our  shores  and  to 
other  countries,  this  day  will  be  an  Im- 
portant occasion  to  remember  the  as- 
pirations of  a  people  who  still  seek  the 
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kinds  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
we  have  taken  for  granted  here  for  al- 
most 200  years.  The  seizure  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  Skates  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  accepted  by  the  people  of 
these  nations,  even  though  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  homdand;  civil  rights 
have  been  denied  and  economic  and  so- 
cial freedoms  are  practically  nonexistent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  first  passed 
House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  416  in  1966. 
The  resolution  provides  that  the  case  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  countries 
be  brought  before  the  United  Nations  for 
cor'^ideration.  We  still  support  this  tactic 
so  that  in  this  way  the  first  steps  may  be 
taken  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  its  neighboring 
Baltic  States  and  to  permit  them  the 
self-determination  we  advocate  for  all 
people. 


STATE  OF  ]\nCHIGAN  WAGES  BAT- 
TLE AGAIN3T  SHORELINE  EROSION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIOA.Nf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  many  Members  of  Congress  to 
sponsor  legislation  calling  for  a  research 
and  demonstration  program  to  develop 
effective,  low-cost  tecluiology  to  control 
shoreline  erosion,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
such  a  provision  has  been  included  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bills  that  have  pas'=;cd 
the  House  and  Senate.  Continuing  losses 
of  extremely  valuable  shorelands  war- 
rants the  intensified  attention  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
as  well  as  St.'^te  agencies. 

I  wi.sh  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers concerned  about  shoreline  erosion 
the  very  promising  R.  &  D.  program  now 
being  conducted  under  Gov.  William  G. 
Milliken's  direction  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  Demon- 
stration sites  are  being  e.stablished 
aroimd  the  State,  financed  by  a  $370,000 
appropriation  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
latui-e.  Tills  work  will  be  of  great  value 
to  Michigan  property  owners  and  to 
shoreline  communities  and  other  con- 
cerned 'Tovernmental  units,  and  should 
be  very  valuable  to  parsons  developing 
the  Federal  program  and  those  working 
on  this  problem  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  following  press  release 
from  the  Governor's  offlce,  dated  Febru- 
ar>'  6.  1974,  describes  this  important  pro- 
gram: 

Sr.-.TE   or  Mir-HTc.-.-N   Wag^3   Battle   Against 
Shoeeline  ESosion 

Gjv.  WiUiam  G.  Mlllik^n  said  Wednesday 
hl3  state  has  ccmpleted  construction  of  a 
siiXth  demonstration  project  under  a  pro- 
gram dciigaed  to  determi^ie  the  best  means 
of  erosion  control  on  theprcat  Lakes. 

TliP  projects,  finauced  by  $370,000  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature!  litt  year  at  Milli- 
ken's reque:it,  are  being  cinstrucled  at  vari- 
ous points  trouud  the  dreac  Lakes  shore- 
lines under  direction  of  hie  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  | 

The  completed  project  tis  located  at  Lin- 
coln Township  In  Benleu  County.  It  con- 
sists of  two  grclns;  one  made  of  "wood  and 
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one  made  of  a  40-lnch  diameter  sand  filled 
polj-ethelene  tube  called  a  Longard  tube,  a 
new  device  for  erosion  control. 

Excessive  precipitation  over  the  pa.<!t  four 
years  has  resulted  In  abnormally  high  wa- 
ter levels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  high  lev- 
els have  caused  millions  at  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  property  and  homes.  Property  own- 
ers faced  with  loss  of  shorelln;  property 
hnve  turned  to  many  devices  In  an  attempt 
to  control  the  erosion.  Many  of  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  u':ed  are  futile.  Others, 
while  they  may  be  effective,  are  so  costly 
that  the  average  property  owner  cannot  af- 
ford to  Install  them. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  demonstration 
program  Is  to  find  low  cost  protection  which 
the  property  owner  cm  construct,  or  at 
least  participate  in  the  constrtictlon  of,  so 
the  overall  costs  are  lower. 

MilUtcn  said  that  at  least  15' projects  wUl 
be  completed  around  the  state.  Already  com- 
pleted are  projects  at  Mlchlana  and  Lincoln 
Township  in  Berrien  Ccunty,  Empire  in  Lee- 
lanau County,  Pere  Marquette  Towushop 
and  Ludington  State  Park  in  Mason  County, 
and  Marquette. 

Ot-hcr  sites  are  at  I^kejjort  State  Park, 
south  of  Port  Sanilac  County;  East  Tawas, 
Tawas  City  and  the  Tawas  PoUit  Coast 
Guard  Station,  Iosco  County;  Mears  State 
Park  In  Oceana  County.  Moran  Tov.nship 
In  Mackinac  County,  v.-est  of  Maulstique  In 
Schoolcraft  County,  WhlteSsh  Bay  near 
Paradise  In  Chippewa  County,  and  another 
site  yet  to  be  selected. 

Tlirough  a  DNR  contract  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  Coastal  Zone  Laboratory, 
Dr.  Ernest  Brater,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes' 
foremost  experts  on  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol, is  a  consultant  for  tli©  project.  It  la 
with  Dr.  Brater's  guidance  that  sites,  meth- 
ods and  materials  for  each  project  were 
selected. 

Milllken  said  that  both  Conventional  and 
Imiovative  methods  and  materials  are  being 
used  so  that  significajit  comparl&ons  and 
evaluations  can  be  made. 

"Not  only  do  we  want  to  learn  what  types 
of  shoreline  protactiou  will  succeed,"  MUll- 
ken  said,  "but  v.-e  want  to  also  be  able  to 
advise  shoreline  property  owners  which 
types  of  structures  are  a  waste  of  time  and 
money." 

In  Sanilac  County,  threa  different  mate- 
rials are  being  tested;  the  Longard  tube  Is 
being  ur;ed  hi  a  configuration  dlHerent  from 
that  in  Lincoln  Township,  one  groin  Is  made 
of  very  large  nylon  bigs  which  are  filled  with 
sand,  and  a  third  groin  Is  made  of  rocks 
covered  with  an  asphalt  mastic.  Each  of 
these  materials  Is  also  balug  tested  as  a 
revetment  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  revetment  Is 
protection  placed  directly  on  the  bank.  An- 
other material  being  tested  Is  the  gabion — 
a  wire  basket  filled  with  rock.  Gabions  are 
being  used  bofn  as  groins  and  revetments. 

As  each  project  is  completed,  It  will  ba 
monitored  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Laboratori'. 
Laboratory  personnel  will  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  each  project  and  report  flndhigs 
to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re.-jonrces.  A 
report  will  be  released  in  the  .spring. 


PERSON^VL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PZKNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  a  previous  commit- 
ment. I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
forrollcallNo.  31. 

Hr.d  I  been  present,  I  v.culd  have  voted 
"yea." 
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ENERGY  CRISIS  COULD  INSURE 
AMTRAK  SUCCESS 


I 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 
?N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Amtrak  was  established  some  2' 2  years 
ago,  many  felt  the  chance  for  its  success 
was  slim.  The  current  energ>'  crisis,  how- 
ever, enhances  the  need  and  probable 
success  of  Amtrak.  Moreover,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  especially  my  constit- 
uents from  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas, 
want  improvement  and  expansion  of  our 
national  passenger  train  service. 

Dallas  to  Houston  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice was  supposed  to  be  inaugurated  in 
June,  1973.  This  train,  which  is  to  run 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  should  now 
be  providing  the  business  and  vacation- 
ing public  with  efiBcient,  intercity  travel. 
However,  because  of  disagreements  be- 
tween Southern  Pacific  and  Amtrak  on 
the  extent  of  traek  repairs,  the  traveling 
public  is  being  deprived  of  this  much- 
needed  service. 

The  following  article,  printed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  December  28, 
1973,  further  indicates  the  possible  suc- 
cess and  urgent  need  for  such  lines  as 
the  Dallas-Houston  service. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 
Reva'ing  the  Rails  :  The  Energy  Crisis  Now 
Seems  To  Instthe  the  Success  of  Amtrak 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

PhUlp  Terman  recently  took  his  first  train 
trip  In  20  years.  He  and  his  wife  Nancy  rode 
to  Chicago  from  their  home  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.  They  saw  hardly  any  other  way  to  go. 
Had  they  driven,  Mrs.  Terman  says,  they'd 
have  found  a  lot  of  gas  stations  closed.  Train 
riding  "is  going  to  be  a  long-term  thing,"  she 
adds. 

And  that's  just  a  hint  of  the  travel  turn- 
about being  wrought  by  the  fuel  shortage. 

Thousands  of  phone  calls  pour  In  to  Am- 
trak ticket  offices  every  day  from  worried 
auto  owners  who  now  yearn  to  ride  the  rails. 
Holiday  trains  on  some  routes  were  sold  out 
by  early  November.  Standees  Jam  some  trains. 
At  times,  railroad  stations  hum  as  in  the 
World  War  II  era. 

Amtrak's  planners  are  scurrying  to  find 
more  passenger  cars  and  wTlng  more  mileage 
out  of  those  they  have.  "We're  a  little  over- 
whelmed," says  Roger  Lewis,  the  corpora- 
tion's president  and  chairman.  As  soon  as 
they  can,  perhaps  in  a  month  or  two,  officials 
plan  to  run  more  trains  on  such  popular 
routes  as  New  York-Washington.  And  they're 
thinking  of  adding  new  routes  later  on,  In 
response  to  pleas  from  Senators,  Congress- 
men and  state  officials. 

NO  rXEETlNG   PHENOMENON 

The  holiday  rush  back  to  the  rails,  amid 
gasoline  shortages  and  airline  curtailments, 
may  seem  almost  too  hectic  to  continue.  But 
this  is  no  fieetlng  phenomenon.  The  shortage 
of  fuel  for  other  travel,  which  could  endure 
for  years,  holds  promise  of  transforming  the 
uuce-sputterlng  U.S.  effort  to  revive  rail 
passenger  service  into  a  roaring — and  last- 
iiig — success.  "A  whlzbang  success,"  in  the 
V  orcis  of  Rep.  Brock  Adams,  a  Wa.shington 
Stale  Democrat  who's  a  rail  expert. 
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Travel  on  Amtrak  trains  will  go  "right 
through  the  roof"  as  more  people  give  up 
auto  and  air  trips,  one  government  planner 
predicts.  ThEinks  to  the  fuel  crisis,  adds 
another,  "intercity  rail  passenger  service  Is 
on  the  verge  of  a  birth."  Amtrak  officials 
themselves  now  expect  rldershlp  to  leap  SO""; 
next  year,  double  what  they  previously 
predicted. 

To  help  accommodate  all  the  eager  riders. 
influential  members  of  Congress  want  to  give 
Amtrak  all  the  dollar  push  they  can;  they 
knoA'  the  trains'  fuel  use  per  mile  per  pas- 
.senger  is  less  than  haLf  of  a  small  auto's 
consumption.  And  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  federal  financing  for 
the  semipubllc  corporation  has  turned  from 
cool  to  almost  hot. 

But  the  sudden  demand  for  train  service 
may  mean  hard  going  for  the  men  at  Am- 
trak's throttle.  They  worry  that  they  won't 
have  enough  equipment  to  accommodate  the 
throng  of  travelers,  that  many  people  will  be 
turned  away  and  won't  try  again,  and  that 
who  do  climb  aboard  will  be  unhappy  with 
their  experience  and  will  swear  off  for  the 
future. 

NEW    opportunities 

And  if  Amtrak  doesn't  handle  the  chal- 
lenge just  right,  Its  executives  add,  costs  and 
deficits  could  balloon  so  that  today's  seem- 
ing boon  would  turn  into  a  bane. 

Even  before  the  fuel  crisis  burst  upon  the 
nation,  the  movement  back  to  the  train  was 
growing.  For  the  past  two  years,  Amirak 
ridcr^hlp  has  been  rising  abotit  12 '.c  a  year, 
reversing  a  20-year  rall-pas.senger  decline. 
But  tlie  corporation  has  thus  far  remained 
In  the  red,  v.ith  a  deficit  of  $141.8  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30. 

Now.  new  opportunities  are  looming.  Con- 
sider: 

The  clamor  to  get  aboard  a  train  has 
zoomed,  especially  since  President  Nixon's 
November  speech  on  the  energy  crisis.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  ridership  has  shot  25'?^  ahead  of 
a  year  ago.  Calls  to  Amtrak  reservation  of- 
fices have  gone  as  high  as  64,000  a  day.  three 
to  five  years  ahead  of  projections,  and  may 
soar  to  100.000  next  summer,  some  think. 
"We're  getting  deluged  with  calls  from  peo- 
ple who  are  concerned  they're  going  to  have 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  somewhere." 
stranded  without  gasoline,  Mr.  Lewis  says. 

One  inquirer,  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  reasons 
that  "traveling  by  auto  over  the  weekends 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  And  P.  H. 
Pannill.  a  Midland.  Texas,  attorney  who  now 
plans  to  take  the  train  to  meetings  in  Hous- 
ton and  New  Orleans,  says  that  on  past  trips 
"I've  driven  a  good  deal  and  flown  some,  but 
I  think  those  days  are  gone  for  goad."  To 
catch  the  train,  he  must  drive  166  miles,  but 
he's  hoping  for  a  new  rail  route  closer  to 
home. 

Amtrak  has  been  flooded  with  state  bids 
for  new  routes  Nebraska  would  like  an 
Omaha-Kansas  City  train.  Colorado  a  Den- 
ver-Kansas City  route.  Missouri  a  Kansas 
Clty-St.  Louis  route,  and  Ohio  a  Clnclnnati- 
Columbus-Cleveland  run.  "I've  had  to  put  a 
map  on  my  wall  showing  all  the  inquiries  and 
expected  inquiries.  It  looks  like  a  bloody 
spider  web,"  an  Amtrak  state-relations  offi- 
cial says. 

Members  of  Congress  are  clamoring  for  new 
service,  too.  Sens.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  and  Jacob  Javlts 
of  New  York  want  a  revival  of  service  linking 
New  York  City,  Albany,  Erie,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago.  Sen.  Robert  Stafford  of  Vermont 
seeks  a  second  dally  Washington-Montreal 
train  through  his  state.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
of  Oregon  proposes  more  routes,  including 
one  between  Portland  and  Denver;  he's  con- 
cerned about  Pendleton,  Ore.,  which  Is  losing 
its  United  Air  Lines  flights  to  Portland.  Rep. 
William  Srherle.  an  Iowa  Republican,  has  a 
simpler  request:   have  the  Chicago-Oakland 
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"Zephyr"  stop  at  Red  Oak  (pop:  6,210)  in  his 

state. 

Congress  is  looking  more  favorably  on  fi- 
nancing for  Amtrak.  "Until  now,"  says  Rep. 
James  Harvey  of  Michigan,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Transportation  subcom- 
mittee. "I  have  never  been  convinced  that 
Amtrak  could  be  made  into  even  a  marginal 
loser,  but  now  the  possibility  is  there."  He 
adds  that  if  Amtrak  gains  sharply  higher 
patronage,  "it  might  be  well  to  Invest  more 
money  in  it."  On  the  Democratic  side,  Senate 
leader  Mike  Mansfield  sees  In  the  fuel  crisis 
"an  opportunity  for  Amtrak  to  expand  and 
upgrade  its  passenger  train  service."  In  the 
northeast  rail  measure  enacted  last  week. 
Congress  earmarked  $500  million  for  improv- 
ing high-speed  passenger  service  In  the 
Boston-Washington  corridor. 

Nixon  administration  money  men  are  look- 
ing more  kindly  upon  Amtrak.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Butiget.  which  originally 
wanted  to  cut  the  fiscai-1974  Amtrak  budget 
to  about  half  the  $93  million  It  later  ac- 
cepted, now  brushes  aside  any  doubts  about 
Amtrak's  request  for  an  additional  $40  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year.  "They  just  said  it  looks 
good  to  them."  a  Transportation  Department 
man  reports.  Thus,  says  a  government  plan- 
ner, "more  public  money  will  go  to  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  than  ever  before." 

SQCEEZING    IN    MORE    PEOPIX 

But  even  before  getting  new  cash.  Amtrak 
will  seek  ways  to  satisfy  the  swelling  demand. 
Officials  figure  they  can  add  about  250  cars 
to  the  1 .100-odd  usually  moving  down  the 
track  at  any  one  time.  They  plan  to  buy  more 
old  cars,  get  Amtrak's  existing  fleet  into  bet- 
ter operating  shape  and  do  a  better  sched- 
uling Job. 

After  purchasing  two  batches  of  old  cars 
from  the  railroads,  procurement  men  now 
hope  to  come  up  with  another  100  or  so,  fully 
realizing  that  some  may  be  "clunkers"  costly 
to  run  and  repellent  to  rlaers.  "I'm  not  so 
sure  we  should  buy  them,"  says  Richard 
Tomlinson,  Amtrak's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  operating  fleet  will  also  be  increased  by 
faster  renovation.  This  should  trim  the  un- 
usable cars  needing  repair  to  12 ""c  of  Amtrak's 
fleet  from  the  present  15  Tc,  in  effect  adding 
another  100  usable  cars  for  operations.  Also, 
procurement  men  are  escalating  weekend 
leasing  of  commuter  cars  from  blg-cIty  tran- 
sit systems,  which  don't  need  many  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

And  Amtrak  will  squeeze  more  p'iople  into 
some  of  the  cars.  By  moving  back  oartitions 
and  putting  In  new  seats,  closer  together,  the 
strategists  figure  to  raise  the  seating  ca- 
pacity In  many  cars  by  15"^    to  20  ^c- 

BUMPY    RIDES 

Amtrak  officials  plan  to  run  the  New  York- 
to-Washlngton  Metroliner  trains  on  later 
trips  each  evening,  and  there  will  be  more  on 
weekends.  Boston-Washington  trains  will 
run  every  hour,  instead  of  every  two  hours. 
Other  urban  corridors  will  see  similar  moves, 
stemming  "strictly  from  the  fuel  crlsLs."  Mr. 
Torrlinson  says.  A  third  trip  per  day  Is 
planned  for  the  Chicago-Detroit  route,  for 
instance. 

But  Amtrak  is  already  turning  people  away. 
Sen.  Mansfield  complains  that  at  least  1.000 
Mor.tanans  couldn't  get  reservations  for  the 
Dec.  15-Jan.  4  period.  Rigers  fret,  too,  that 
on  a  number  of  long-haul  trains  Amtrak  Is 
taking  coach  reservations  only  for  600  miles 
or  more  Despite  Increased  service,  "a  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be  left  holding  the  bag," 
Mr.  Tomlinson  says. 

Those  who  ride  the  trains  In  the  months 
ahead  may  find  it  an  experience  they'd  like  to 
forget,  Amtrak  planners  also  worry.  Standing 
In  the  aisles  will  increase,  and  current  prob- 
lems of  heating  and  alr-condltloning  break- 
downs, bvtmpy  rides,  late  arrivals  and  reserva- 
tions Fiiafus  aren't  likely  to  di.sappear. 
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But  Aratrak  men  insist  they're  trying  to 
er<.-.e  the  blick  marks.  Among  other  things, 
they're  Adding  135  new,  more  reliable  locomo- 
tives that  should  bring  more  trains  in  on 
time  next  s\immer.  New  cars  due  for  delivery 
In  1975  and  1976  will  boast  InEovatlous  like 
cafe'erlas  and  showers  that  will  "give  \is  an 
entireiy  new  imiige,"  a  spokesman  says. 

Also.  Amtrak  has  been  winning  travelers 
b^ick  to  the  rails  by  cfTering  sen-Ice  aimed  at 
the  pleasure-bent.  IncUided  la  the  Mon- 
trealer,  a  train  running  between  Washing- 
ton and  Montreal,  that  carries  skiers  and 
vacationers.  That  tral;i,  says  Dr.  John  G. 
Freymann.  a  Hartford  medical  edxicator,  is 
'•the  best  thing  that's  happeiied  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  In  20  years." 


AFRICAN  DROUGHT  WORoENS 


HOiN.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

Of   PEfrNSYLVAITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHSTTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
a  m.^ssive  infusion  of  basic  foodstuffs 
and  other  forms  of  assistai^ce  into  the 
drought-sti'icken  areas  of  central  Africa, 
the  famine  continues  to  spread  and  take 
its  toll.  The  grain  shortage  has  destroyed 
livelihoods  and  has  taken  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  past  months  with 
prospects  for  relief  which  ai-c  le.ss  than 
encouraging.  The  situation  incrca-singly 
and  progressively  worsens,  and  interna- 
tional relief  efiforts — of  both  a  sliort-  and 
long-range  nature— are  frustrated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  have  missed  a  timely  update  of  what 
is  occurring  in  the  Sahel  and  other  areas 
of  drought-ravaged  Africa,  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article  on  tliis  tremendously  riiffl- 
cult  question: 

Ai-Ricfw  Dboucht  Spse-^ds — TT.S.  Pood  Goes, 

Btt  Lonc-Tthm  Aid  Is  Stalled 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

The  worst  drought  of  the  century  in  West 
Africa  is  continuing  unabated,  ncd  in 
Ethiopia,  where  thousands  died  last  year 
from  famine,  the  situation  I3  steadily 
worsening. 

International  relief  agencies  and  African 
leaders  are  warning  of  mass  starvation  later 
vhls  year  If  prerentive  steps  are  not  taken 
In  the  next  few  months. 

American  black  groups  and  U.S.  church 
relief  organizations  have  been  beating  on 
conjjresslonal  doors  to  indicate  their  high 
Intereit  in  the  situation,  and  the  United 
States  has  become  the  largest  food  donor  to 
meet  the  stricken  regions'  pressing  immedi- 
ate needs. 

But  V£.  officials  concede  that  Wftshintjton 
has  so  far  been  far  more  re3er\ed  about  com- 
mitting Itself  to  long-term  development  aid 
projects  to  get  at  the  drought  areas  funda- 
mental problems. 

Reports  indicate  that  conditions  have 
T^orsened  in  four  of  the  six  West  African 
countries  already  seriou.sly  affected  last  year. 
For  the  flrst  time,  the  drought  has  also 
readied  crisis  proportions  In  the  northern 
regions  of  Nigeria  and  Cameroon. 

In  Ea.rt  Africa,  the  drought  is  sprendlng  in 
Ethiopia  and  now  is  a  serious  problem  in 
neighboring  Kenya. 

The  West  African  Intergovernmental  relief 
coordinator,  Upp«r  VolUn  Agricultural  Mln- 
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lirter  Autolne  Dakoure.  Is  warning  that  with- 
out Xasl  emergency  relief  200,000  people  may 
die  of  starvation  in  remote  corners  of  the 
Sahel.  the  2,600-mile  semi-desert  strip  across 
Airica  below  the  Sahara. 

International  relief  groups  estimate  that 
between  JO.OOO  and  10(1(,000  persons  have  died 
in  northern  Ethic^ia  Irom  drought  or  fam- 
Ine-rel.ited  diseases.  No  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  death  toll  in  West  Africa,  but 
tho'.isands  of  nomads  are  known  to  have  died 
last  year. 

About  a  million  pot'sons  have  been  left 
destitute  by  tlie  drou^it  In  West  Africa  and 
another  1.2  million  hive  needed  emergency 
acslatance  In  Ethiopia,  with  as  many  as 
63,000  living  m  relief  OBmps  at  one  point. 

The  U.N,  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion believes  that  mor»  than  3.5  million  he.Td 
of  cattle,  worth  WOO  tnllllon  and  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  oattle  population,  per- 
ibiied  last  yeai'  In  tlie  six  a3ected  West  Afri- 
can couulries — Senegal,  Mall,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Upper  Volta  and  Chad. 

Dakoure  said  that  ttie  total  grain  shortfall 
In  the  West  African  famine  area  will  be  1.2 
million  tons  this  year,  compared  to  850,000 
tons  In  197.3.  He  estimated  that  660.000  tons 
of  emergency  food  uiU  be  necessary  In  the 
next  few  months  to  prevent  a  disaster. 

FAO  director  Addeke  Boerma,  on  an  11- 
natlon  African  tour  pressing  an  appeal  for 
more  international  pc|,  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference Jan,  23  in  L  ;^.js,  Nigeria,  tliat  only 
about  300,000  tons  of  food  had  been  promised 
and  "practically  no  money"  was  pledged  for 
the  $30  million  droutibt  relief  fund. 

But  omclals  of  the  tr.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  say  here  that  about 
630,000  tons  of  grain  and  foods  have  been 
pledged,  according  to  their  reports.  They 
place  the  total  need  for  gr.iln  and  supple- 
mentary high  protein  |oods  at  about  715,000 
tons. 

The  U.S.  governmett  has  committed  to 
the  West  African  states  350,000  tons  of  food 
grahis  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  bringing  Its 
total  donations  to  500,000  tons,  and  the  value 
of  Its  emergency  relief  assistance  to  $100 
million,  over  the  past  18  months.  The  U.S. 
also  has  pledged  22,290  tons  of  grains  for 
relief  efforu  in  Eihiopl*. 

The  U.S.  contribution  last  year,  and  aqaln 
tills  year,  will  be  about  40  per  cent  of  all 
international  relief  Md  pledged  to  the 
stricken  West  African  countries. 

Under  unusually  intense  presatire  from 
the  black  and  church  eommunltles.  Congress 
also  has  approved  $25  million  for  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  programs  In  West  Africa 
and  has  appropriated,  although  not  yet  au- 
thorized, another  $50  njillion. 

The  droiu:ht  has  arou.spd  enormous 
sympathy  and  concern  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  among  American  blacks.  U.s! 
officials  say  they  have  not  seen  such  mobiliza- 
tion lor  an  Afi  lean  Isstie  since  the  civil  wnr 
in  Nigeria  which  ended  in  early  1970. 

Afrlcare.  a  private  and  largely  black  Wash- 
Ington-ba-sed  organization,  has"  so  far  raised 
$230,000   for   its  Famlre  Relief   Fund   from 

contributions— namely  as  small  a.s  $5  or  $10 

from  more  than  lO.COO:  persons,  ac-ordlng  to 
program  director  John  Grey. 

The  tlu-ee-year-old  group  has  received  a 
32,000  grant  from  AID  and  $250,000  from  the 
Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis  for  drought 
relief  and  recovery  programs  in  the  Sahellan 
region. 

Another  New  Y<->rk-bB<^d  group.  Relief  for 
Africans  In  Need  in  the  Sahel  (RMNS).  has 
raised  $50,000,  mortly  from  black  organiza- 
tions end  private  cillj-ens  throii^hout  the 
country. 

As  American  lnvoh-$mnt  In  drought  re- 
lief and  rehfthllitatlon  programs  grows,  so 
doe«  concern  about  ho*  the  U.S.  government 
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Is  spending  the  $25  milUon  earmarked  for 

economic  recovery  programs  in  West  Africa. 

Rep.  Charles  lilggs  (D.  Mich.),  chairman 
of  the  Hou?.e  Subcommittee  on  Africa  and 
author  of  the  amendment  for  $25  million 
in  recovery  assistance,  toured  West  Africa 
last  December  with  a  Congressional  group 
and  has  since  cp.Ued  on  the  U.S.  government 
to  support  a  "major,  lo:ig-term"  economic 
development  program  fos"  the  six  countrle.i. 

Ro^/crt  E.  Bates,  an  aide  to  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  a  member  of  the 
touring  congre.ssional  group,  criticized  the 
U.S.  relief  aiid  recovery  program  as  being  too 
preoccupied  by  a  "costj-benefit  ratio"  ap- 
proach toward  helping  people  there. 

"We're  net  spending  anything  on  ways  to 
make  this  area  viable,"  Bates  said.  "Every- 
body will  go  along  with  providing  food,  but 
the  governments  there  realize  they  need  more 
than  Just  shipments  of  grain,  and  our  gov- 
ernment hasn't  made  up  its  mind  to  respond 
to  these  kinds  of  needs." 

AID  ollicials  counter  that  the  first  pri- 
oriTLV  has  been  to  improve  the  West  African 
governments'  ability  to  deal  with  the  im- 
nipdl.ite  crljts  ai:d  "to  do  the  maximum  pos- 
rlble  to  avoid  another  costly  airlift,"  such 
ns  was  nere.'^sary  last  summer  to  send  food 
to  Isolated  towns  and  Eten'ing  nomads. 

Most  of  the  $25  million  in  recovery  assist- 
ance Is  going  Into  schemes  to  Increase  agri- 
cultural production  Immediately,  according 
to  Fermine  J.  Spencer,  AID's  West  African 
director.  "If  the  new  techniques  being  \ispd 
take  hold,  it  uill  have  an  effect  that  will  go 
way  beyond  the  next  harvest,"  he  said. 

Rut  AID  oiBcials  readily  admit  they  are 
taking  a  "wJiit-and-see  attitude"  toward 
iriulii-milllou  dollar  projects  being  proposed 
to  build  dams  on  the  Niger  and  other  rivers 
elsewhere  in  the  drought-affected  region. 
They  are  awaiting  a  f  1  million  study  of  the 
region's  "development  options"  by  a  Massa- 
chi;.3etts  Institute  of  Technology  team  whose 
project  Is  not  expected  to  end  for  two  years. 

Present  conditions  la  the  inland  West 
Africai\  states  of  Chad.  Mall  and  Niger  as 
wp'.l  as  In  Mauritaixia  on  the  coa.st  generally 
r  re  de-cribed  as  grim.  Ft»od  stocks  have  been 
exhausted  and  many  animals  that  last  year 
provided  milk  and  meat  for  hundreds  of 
thou~i<>nds  of  nomads  and  peasants  now  are 
de".d. 

Only  Sencoral  and  Upper  Volta  are  in  some- 
what fcettfr  '■traits  than  last  year  in  terms 
of  rains  and  crops,  according  to  AID  officials. 
Br.t  Senegal  has  lost  50  per  cent  of  its  major 
foreign  exchange  earner,  the  peanut  crop. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  U.S.  government  has  ac- 
cepted a  United  Nations  estimate  that  the 
nf^rd  for  emergency  food  relief  will  reach 
150,000  tons,  of  which  the  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment probably  wUl  be  able  to  provide  less 
than  30,000  tons. 

Pledges  from  foreign  governments  and 
International  relief  agencies  now  total  about 
93,000  tons  of  food  grains,  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernmsnt  is  being  pressed  to  contribute  an- 
other 30,000  tons  to  fill   the  gap. 

Pres.s  reports  have  questioned  whether  the 
Eihiopi.in  government  has  done  enough  for 
its  starving  people  and  whether  the  situa- 
tion is  as  serious  as  described  by  U.S. 
agencie.s. 

AID  officials  now  have  reports  that  the 
drought  has  spread  into  large  areas  of  south- 
crii  and  eastern  Ethiopia  and  still  is  a  seri- 
c\is  problem  ia  the  two  northern  provinces 
of  Tigi-e  and  Wollo,  where  thoufands  of  peas- 
ants died  iRst  year  from  famine. 

This  his  Jed  AID  officials  to  conclude  that 
the  U.N.  agencies'  reports  are  essentially  cor- 
rect in  thpir  a'^.sessment  of  the  need  for  out- 
R\fii  pnif^rTency  relief. 

But  one  AID  official  quickly  added:  "There 
is  also  stUl  a  need  for  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernn>*>nt  to  Increas-e  the  mobilization  of  Us 
ov,n  r>',-5;nirce.'5." 
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UAW  STATEMENT  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  predictable  of 
hiunan  reactions  is  that  when  a  person's 
livelihood  is  threatened  or  appears  to  be 
threatened,  he  seeks  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  seeks  the  removal  or  the 
alleviation  of  what  threatens  his  job. 

We  have  seen  it  in  response  to  the 
flood  of  imports  into  this  Nation  which 
has  cost  American  workers  more  than  a 
million  jobs,  and  which  threatens  more 
jobs  as  it  continues  miabated. 

The  bill  tliat  I  have  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Hartke  is  a  respon.'=e  to  this;  it 
seeks  to  regulate  the  flow  of  imports  into 
this  country  as  a  means  '  i  helping  to 
safeguard  jobs  of  America  i  workers. 

This  bill  has  long  had  thr  strong  sup- 
port of  the  AFLr-CIO  and  its  affiliated 
tmions. 

I  am  now  glad  to  see  that  the  United 
Auto  Workers  has  now  publicly  come  out 
in  support  of  import  quotas — for  the  rea- 
son that  it  wants  to  help  save  the  jobs  of 
its  members.  The  UAW  previously  had 
supported  many  of  the  other  provisions 
of  Biurke-Hartke,  but  up  to  now  has  been 
reluctant  to  seek  quotas  on  the  imports  of 
cars.  While  I  am  sorry  that  the  union 
has  taken  so  long  to  see  the  light,  it  is 
nice  to  be  able  to  welcome  them  aboard. 

While  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  was  not 
part  of  the  deliberations  by  the  House  on 
trade  legislation,  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Therefore  there  still  is  the  op- 
portunity for  across-the-board  coopera- 
tion on  an  import  regulating  provision  in 
the  trade  legislation  which  finally  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
UAW  Statement   on  Unemployment 

The  worker  who  loses  a  Job  is  more  than 
a  statistic.  The  loss  of  the  breadwinner's  in- 
come la  stark  human  tragedy.  Nothing  is  of 
greater  concern  to  UAW  members  and  their 
families  than  Jobs.  No  matter  how  wide  the 
range  of  the  interests  of  the  UAW,  our  first 
priority  is  and  always  has  been  Jobs  and 
security  of  our  members. 

We  are  not  doomsayers  but  we  are  realists. 
We  mvist  face  the  facts.  The  unemployment 
picture  In  some  sections  of  the  auto  industry 
is  worse  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties. 

On  the  basis  of  the  very  early  and  incom- 
plete reports  from  the  different  parts  of  our 
Union,  we  estimate  conservatively  that  there 
already  are  more  than  a  htindred  thousand 
UAW  members  laid  off  indefinitely.  In  addi- 
tion tens  of  thousands  see  their  plants  to- 
tally shut  down  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  the  potential  of 
catastrophic  unemployment  for  workers  in 
general,  and  automobile  workers  iu  par- 
tiCiUar. 

Unbelievably,  while  \inemployitient  rates 
threaten  to  go  through  the  ceiling,  the  rate 
of  inflation  continues  to  break  all  records.  As 
our  people  lose  Income,  prices  for  the  neces- 
sities of  living  soar.  There  are  even  threats  of 
a  dollar  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  dollar  for 
a  gallon  of  gas.  Once  again  wor'Kers  are  the 
chief  victims. 

Willie  the  workers  bear  the  brunt  of  both 
galloping  inflation  and  mounting  unemploy- 
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ment,  the  whole  society  is  In  Jeopardy.  S'nould 
unemployment  nationally  hit  the  8  to  10  per- 
cent range,  we  face  not  recession  but  de- 
pression. 

While  the  huge  oil  companies  show  profits 
as  much  as  60  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  the  unemployment  rate  increased  about 
9  percent  in  December  to  4.9  percent  after 
reaching  a  Nixon  "low"  of  4.5  percent  in  Oc- 
tober. The  rapidly  deteriorating  economic  sit- 
uation has  recently  added  about  400,000  peo- 
ple to  the  ranks  of  the  Jobless  and  these 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  growing  daily. 
UAW  members  are  among  the  hardest  hit. 
Company  reports  of  additional  layoiTs  keep 
pouring  in  almost  hotu-ly;  the  latest  indica- 
tions are  that  auto  workers  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  could  be  affected  in  the  com- 
i)ig  months — a  substantial  proportion  of 
them  iiidefinitely.  We  are  already  well  into  a 
cold  economic  winter. 

All  of  this  didn't  happen  by  accident.  Nor 
is  the  energy  crunch  the  whole  cause.  We 
are  in  this  terrible  shape  not  only  because 
of  the  eiiCrgy  shortage,  but  also  because  un- 
der President  Ni.xon  we  have  lived  with  pro- 
grams of  economic  nonsense,  instead  of  eco- 
nomic sense.  As  the  Administration  doffed 
iis  hat  to  politically  supportive  industries. 
It.  actually  planned  unemployment  for  work- 
ers. Phases  1  through  4  were  economic  night- 
mares. Just  imagine  what  Phase  5  will  do 
to  us.  The  Administration  coupled  Inept, 
contradictory  and  inequitable  economic  pol- 
icies with  a  public  relations  program  of  in- 
fantile optimism.  Every  piece  of  bad  news  was 
alibied  and  the  future  was  always  seen 
throtigh  rose-colored  glasses.  Practically  every 
economic  prophecy  by  Nixon  and  his  aides 
has  proven  wrong. 

The  energy  shortage  Itself  is,  of  course,  the 
major  determinant  in  the  continually 
worsening  vmemployment  picture.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  inept  and  almost 
crlmiually  negligent  in  failing  to  prepare 
adequate  programs  to  meet  long  anticipated 
problems,  including  petroleum  shortages.  It 
has  been  guilty  of  shifting  positions.  It  has, 
as  yet,  refused  to  probe  the  secrets  of  the 
big  oil  companies.  Prices  for  energy  soar.  Ad- 
ministration sp(Aesnien  promote  scare  head- 
lines and  panic  buying.  Misinformation  is 
heaped  on  misinformation. 

We  cannot  restrain  otir  shock  when  •we 
focus  on  the  federal  government's  slashing 
of  tlie  administrative  budgets  of  the  state 
unemployment  agencies  at  the  very  moment 
unemployment  is  mushrocwning.  In  Indiana, 
where  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  unemployed  workers,  a  million  dollars  was 
ctit  from  the  administrative  budget  of  the 
agency.  In  Ohio,  the  government  imposed  a 
.similar  cut  of  $1.4  milUon.  In  Michigan  it 
was  a  milUon,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
announced  when  the  number  of  new  claims 
filed  during  one  week  in  the  state  was  up 
45  percent  over  the  same  week  a  year  ago. 
Instead  of  more  dollars  with  which  to  meet 
astronomically  multiplying  claims,  this  Ad- 
ministration decided  to  cut  budgets. 

The  UAW  demands  a  national  conuiiiiment 
to  solve  Immediately  the  urgent  problem  of 
nia.ssive  unemployment.  There  must  be  both 
short  range  and  long  range  actions.  They 
must  be  bold  and  Innovative.  If  the  Admin- 
istration will  not  or  cannot  furnish  leader- 
ship, the  Congress  must. 

While  we  work  out  a  total  national  pro- 
gram, there  are  immediate  steps  we  mwx 
take. 

EST.SBLISH   TEMPOBARV   QUOTAS   ON   VEHICLE 
IMPORTS 

V/e  are,  after  all.  automobile  workers.  We 
know  that  in  1964  there  were  484,100  im- 
ported automobiles  sold  In  this  country;  a 
figure  that  grew  in  ten  years  to  1.773,779 
units  in  1973.  With  the  dollar  strengthening 
in  the  international  currency  market,  it  now 
seems  ll!;ely  that  the  old  360  Yen  relation- 
ship to  the  dollar  and  a  similar  relationship 
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to  the  Dcutschmark  will  l>e  re-established. 
As  unemployment  in  automobile  and  related 
Industries  rise  precipitously,  there  seems  to 
be  only  one  Immediate  aiiswer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  imports. 

We  must  institute  temporary  quotas  on 
automobile  products  Imported  from  outside 
North  America.  We  emphasize  temporary, 
because  these  quotas  must  exist  only  long 
enough  to  prevent  severe  hardship  in  this 
country.  We  therefore  will  ask  the  Congress 
for  federal  legislation  which  will  keep  auto 
imports,  during  this  crisis  period,  from  grow- 
ing beyond  the  percentage  of  imports  to  sales 
averaged  over  the  past  three  years.  Automo- 
bile workers  and  their  families  must  have 
that  minimal  protection  to  survive. 

The  temporary  quotas  on  imports  must 
apply  both  to  "captive"  Imported  vehicles 
manufactured  abroad  by  VS.  companies  as 
v.ell  as  those  made  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
U.S.  companies  must  not  be  permitted  to 
glut  the  market  with  their  foreign  produced 
cars  while  they  lay  off  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  at  home. 

The  temporary  qtiotas  will  help  to  pre- 
serve some  auto  workei-s'  Jobs  and  vill. 
therefore,  not  only  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing, but  maintain  purchasing  power  so 
sorely  needed  to  keep  the  economy  irom  sag- 
ging further. 

As  temporary  quotas  on  Imports  are  es- 
tablished, U.S.  auto  companies  uitist  not  be 
permitted  to  relax  their  efforts  to  embark  on 
a  crash  program  converting  Increased  pro- 
portions of  their  production  to  small  car 
manufacture  and  Implementing  known  tech- 
niques for  greater  fuel  economy. 
develop  a  federal  program  of  prBLic  sER\^cr 

JOBS 

On  the  broader  level,  we  will  .seek  also  a 
massive  federal  program  of  public  service 
jobs  to  give  work  to  the  growing  numbers 
of  unemployed.  Here  again,  to  empha-slze  the 
temporary  nature  of  this  short  range,  quic'K 
solution  to  the  problem  of  massive  unem- 
ployment, the  number  of  these  Jobs  should 
be  tied  directly  to  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. Tills  sliding  scale  concept — tying  the 
number  of  public  service  Jobs  to  the  percent- 
age of  unemployed — would  avoid  buOdlng 
unnecessary  numbers  of  federal  Job  headers. 
Thtis,  when  unemployment  rose  to  eight  per- 
cent there  would  be  more  public  Jobs  to  take 
up  the  slack,  and  each  time  the  rate  feU,  the 
number  of  Jobs  would  be  cut. 

We  need  a  revitalized  public  employment 
program  patterned  after  but  stronger  than 
the  program  approved  and  Implemented  in 
1971.  Those  programs  contained  a  triggering 
mechanism  which  set  it  off  whenever  the 
national  unemployment  rate  went  over  4.5 
percent  or  unemployment  in  a  local  area 
exceeded  6  pvercent.  This  could  be  extended 
so  that  the  degree  of  assistance  would  be 
graduated  by  the  severity  of  uneinploymeut 
in  particulaj-  regions.  There  are  innumerable 
ti-'.'Ks  which  could  be  uiidertakeii  by  tho^e 
publicly  employed. 

PROVIDE    SPEVIAL    FEDERAL    FCNDS    TO    H.AED 
HIT    Ar.£..\S 

In  particularly  hard-hit  areas,  there  is  a 
strong  Justification  for  the  feder^  govern- 
ment to  8i>end  money  in  the  way  of  grants 
to  conuniuilt!es  which  may  have  never  ex- 
perienced this  sort  of  plight  before  and  tha"^ 
are  financially  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  it . 
In  1972  the  federal  government,  througli 
salaries,  contracts,  welfare,  and  other  ex- 
penditures, accounted  for  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total  personal  income  ojf  Mich- 
igan residents  than  it  provided  for  the  resi- 
dents of  all  other  states;  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  ranked  only  slightly  higher.  If  the 
government  is  at  all  sensitive  to  the  people's 
needs,  these  states  should  find  themselves 
at  the  top  rather  than  the  bottom  of  federal 
e.\pendiiures  in  the  period  iminediateiy 
ahead. 
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»«CHICAN A    SPECIAL    CASK 

Michigan  Is  the  heartland  of  the  UAW.  We 
car. not  discuss  unemployment  and  Its  cures 
oiily  in  national  terms.  Michigan  is  critical 
not  oulj-  to  auto  workers;  it  is  critical  also  to 
t;  e  national  economy. 

Unemployment  is  increasing  dramatically 
In  Michigan.  Flint,  Michigan  at  this  mome.^t, 
is  nearlng  depression  levels  of  unemployment. 
The  prognosis  in  Michigan  is,  of  course,  much 
worse  than  the  present  actuality.  In  1958  we 
l.ad  more  than  409.000  unemployed  workers 
in  Michigan,  but  we  believe  1974  coi'ld  make 
1958  look  like  a  good  year. 

Michigan's  Governor  Mllliken.  hcvever.  has 
shown  the  same  lack  of  regard  for  workers 
as  Mr.  Nixon.  Despite  the  380  million  dollar 
tax  cut  last  year,  now,  in  an  election  year. 
Governor  Mllliken  proposes  to  slash  another 
107  million  dollars  in  tax  funds  by  new 
amendments  for  tax  credits. 

The  game  Mllliken  is  playing  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  He  underestimates 
and  miscalculates  the  budget — eopeclally  the 
social  services  budget,  which  according  to 
him  would  Increase  in  this  time  of  dire  need 
less  for  the  coming  year  than  it  did  for  the 
last.  Then  If  the  legislators  fill  m  the  gaps 
he  has  left.  lUce  Mr.  Nixon,  he  can  label  ihem 
•Big  spenders,"  and  the  latest  107  million 
dollar  tax  gift  to  Industry  and  others  will 
have  evaporated  because  the  legislature  ex- 
ceeded his  budget.  But  even  If  his  budget 
were  honest  and  reasonable,  this  Is  no  time 
to  reduce  taxes.  Any  leader  who  would  cut 
taxes  when  the  state  U  on  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster  Is  playing  politics  at  the 
expense  of  the  people 

We  therefore  urge  the  Michigan  legislature 
to  reject  the  Governor's  grandstand  play.  Re- 
fuse his  tax  cut.  Make  his  budget  realistic. 
Institute  a  constructive  state  program  to 
give  work  to  people  and  a  future  to  the  state. 

STATE    PUBLIC    6EKVICE    PROGRAMS 

Michigan  and  other  states  threatened  with 
a  disastrous  increase  in  unemployment  must 
establish  program*  of  public  service  employ- 
ment. If  the  unemployed  were  offered  work 
by  the  state  in  a  crash  program  at  prevail - 
,lng  wages,  we  could  do  wonders.  We  could 
help  people  retain  their  dignity.  We  could 
clean  up  our  communities.  We  could  make 
our  cities  livable.  We  could  revitalize  our 
towns.  We  could  stimulate  the  sick  housing 
industry.  We  could  repair  our  streets.  High- 
ways and  sidewalks.  We  could  fill  the  chuck- 
holes.  We  could  beautify  our  environment. 
We  could  renovate  and  Improve  recreational 
facilities,  particularly  those  adjacent  to  and 
within  major  cities  and  towns.  Deteriorating 
railroad  beds  cotild  be  renovated  and  re- 
paired. We  could  construct  and  operate  re- 
cycling depots.  All  of  this  could  be  done — - 
programs  socially  constructive,  labor  inten- 
sive and  which  will  contribute  to  the  easing 
of  the  energy  problem. 

PROVIDE  StrFFICIENT  FVNDS  TO  ADMINISTER   DN- 
EMPLOYITCNT    ASSISTANCE    PKOCRAMS 

There  are  priority  items  which  cant  wait 
for  a  total  program  All  of  the  money  cut 
from  the  administrative  budgets  of  the  £iat« 
unemployment  agencies  must  be  restored  im- 
mediately. But  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Budgets  Of  such  agencies  must  be  Increased 
realistically  to  take  care  of  the  fast  mul- 
tiplying numbers  of  our  out  of  work  people. 
Benefit  levels  and  duration  periods  for  un- 
employment compensation  must  be  federally 
strengthened.  Improved  and  extended.  There 
should  be  52  weeks  of  benefits  In  every  state 
faced  with  major  unemployment  problems. 

These  things  must  be  done  forthwith. 
After  we  have  accomplished  those  first  steps 
we  can  go  to  work  on  a  total  set  of  instru- 
ments to  avoid  human  suffering  and  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

In  time  of  urgency,  workers  like  other 
Americans,  look  to  their  national  leaders 
for  answers.  They  want  leadership.  They  want 
action. 
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In  the  Nixon  administration  they  find 
nothing  more  than  confusion,  lack  of  credi- 
bility, callousness  toward  their  plight,  and 
primary  concern  for  big  business  which  pro- 
vided the  money  to  wage  Nixon's  election 
campaign. 

In  the  ou-rent  void  of  national  leadership, 
the  UAW  issues  this  urgent  call  for  action 
by  the  President,  Congress  and  state  gov- 
ernments, j 

January  30,  1974. 


THE   PANAMA   CANAL   IS    VITAL   TO 
OUR  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  the  goal  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign pohcy  has  been  a  realistic  reassess- 
ment of  our  national  intcre.ts.  While  re- 
maining strong  in  support  of  interests 
which  are  determined  to  be  vital  to  our 
national  secuiity  and  economy,  we  are 
lowering  our  presence  in  other  areas.  The 
general  terminology  for  this  policy  Is  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported that  policy. 

However,  I  now  believe  the  architects 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine  are  in  danger  of 
making  a  serious  mistake  in  their  deter- 
mination of  what  is  and  whnt  is  not  vi- 
tal to  our  national  interests.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  current  negotiations  on  the 
future  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has 
signed  an  "agreement  on  principles"  with 
the  present  Government  of  Panama 
which  could  lead  to  the  surrendering  of 
our  control  over  the  U.S.-owTied  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have  the 
greatest  re-spect  for  the  Secretary,  but 
I  cannot  support  any  action  v,hich  could 
endanger  the  future  use  of  the  cpnal  by 
our  naval  and  maritime  vescc's. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  70 
percent  of  canal  traffic  either  originates 
or  terminates  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
tinued operation  of  the  canal  is  vital  to 
our  economy.  One  look  at  the  history  of 
the  Suez  Canal  should  teach  us  never  to 
give  up  our  control  of  canal  operations. 

Our  Government  should  not  take  any 
action  which  could  lead  to  an  oppor- 
tunity for  leaders  of  another  country  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  our  iL«e  of  the  canal, 
which  is  so  vital  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  Stat€s  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  retain  our  sover- 
eign rights  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States  designed  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal  at  great  cost  in  both 
lives  and  money.  Existing  and  valid 
treaties  give  title  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  'in  perpetuity"  to  the  United 
States.  Tliese  treaties  include  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903.  and  the 
Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1914. 

Under  article  IV,  .section  3,  clause  2 
of  our  Constitution,  the  power  to  dispose 
of   territory   or   other   property   of   the 
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United  States  is  specifically  vested  in  the 
Congress,  which  includes  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  resolution  declares 
It  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  this  clause  take  precedence 
over  the  treaty  ratification  power  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  any  new  agreement 
with  Panama  which  would  relinquish  our 
property  in  the  Canal  Zone  could  not 
take  effect  without  prior  authorization 
from  botli  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  introducing  this  resolution,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  administration  will  take 
another  look  at  what  is  at  stake  in  these 
negotiations  with  Panama.  Any  steps 
short  of  surrendering  our  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  operation  of  the  canal 
which  can  be  taken  to  ease  political  pres- 
sures in  Panama  should  be  taken.  But 
no  steps  should  be  taken  which  would 
seriously  jeopardize  our  economy  and 
national  defense. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RRPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  present  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  comprehensive  package  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  situation  of  our 
Nation's  veterans,  especially  our  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

They  are  a  vast  group  of  Americans 
who  have  probably  given  more  of  them- 
selves for  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  single  group;  yet, 
in  many  very  major  ways,  we  have  not 
given  them  the  recognition  and  the  ben- 
efits extended  to  many  other  people  in 
our  society. 

We  began  many  years  ago  with  good 
Intentions  and  some  effective  programs 
to  assist  our  returning  veterans  in  re- 
establishing themselves  in  our  society.  Of 
particular  significance  was  the  GI  bill. 
A  study  recently  completed  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  called  the  bill : 

One  Of  the  most  important  and  effective 
pieces  Of  legislation  Congress  had  ever  en- 
acted. It  profoundly  affected  the  fortunes  of 
veterans  and  postwar  society,  and  It  trans- 
formed the  nation's  higher  education  system. 

However,  over  the  years,  that  fine  pro- 
gram has  been  eaten  away  by  higher  edu- 
cation costs,  inflation,  and  changes  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  policy  to- 
ward the  program.  Similarly,  while  v,e 
have  long  provided  veterans  with  pen- 
sions and  disability  compensation,  we 
have  subsequently  either  allowed  infla- 
tionarj'  costs  to  outpace  those  benefits  or 
have  allowed  compensatory  reductions  in 
veterans'  payments  due  to  increases  in 
social  security  benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of 
Loth  the  HoiLse  and  the  Senate  have  been 
conscientiously  working  to  improve  many 
of  these  veterans  programs.  Their  ta-sk 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  because  of  ob- 
stinacy on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Perhaps,  however,  we  will  see  some 
advances  on  veterans'  fronts  during  this 
session  of  the  93d  Congre.ss  since  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon  has  recently  changed  his  tune 
on  veterans'  affairs  by  calling  for  an  8- 
percent  increase  in  veterans'  educational 
benefits  and  a  revised  pension  plan  with 
regular  cost-of-living  increases. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  be  deluded  by  the  ad- 
ministration's sudden  generosity.  The 
cost  of  liting  rose  about  9  percent  last 
year  and  is  expected  to  increase  another 
7  percent  this  year.  That  means  that  the 
President's  generous  8-percent  increase 
in  veterans  educational  benefits  is  half 
as  much  as  is  really  needed  by  our  vet- 
erans to  keep  pace  with  the  vicious  circle 
of  educational,  financial,  and  employ- 
ment problems  which  confront  them. 

The  State  of  Washington,  like  other 
States,  is  facing  a  staggering  increase  in 
living  costs.  However,  unlike  other  States, 
Washington  has  an  unemployment  rate 
that  is  rougMy  8  percent,  which  is  higher 
than  the  national  level  of  5.2  percent. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietr  Am  era 
veterans  is  even  higher.  The  Educational 
Testing  Service  has  determined  that  the 
national  average  for  tuition  at  a  4-year 
public  institution  is  $419  a  year.  In  Wash- 
ington State,  tlie  average  tuition  is  about 
$564.  That  amount  is  not  as  high  as  some 
States'  averages,  but  tliat  expense  per- 
liaps  explains  why  only  27.8  percent,  or 
37,808  veterans  in  Washington  State 
have  ever  gone  to  college  under  the  GI 
bill.  In  fact,  during  the  1972  academic 
year,  only  2  percent  or  3,200  Vietnam  era 
veterans  were  enrolled  in  Washington 
State  community  colleges. 

Because  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
to  help  provide  veterans  in  Wasliington 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation  with 
the  dignity  we  have  offered  to  other 
members  of  our  society,  I  am  today  of- 
fering a  package  of  veterans  legislation. 
My  package  Includes : 

A  comprehensive  Vietnam  era  veterans 
education  benefit  plan. 

THS    COMPREHENSIVE     VIETNAM     ERA     VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS    ACT    OF    1973 

Inadequacies  in  the  present  GI  bill 
deny  the  Vietnam  veteran  the  assist- 
ance and  opportunities  that  Congress 
intended  they  have.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  congressionally  commissioned 
report  published  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  on  educationsd  assist- 
ance programs  for  veterans.  Their  find- 
ings are  confirmed  by  independent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Jmiior  Col- 
leges. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  overcome  the 
specific  inadequacies  of  the  present  GI 
bill  and  provide  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunities to  veterans  who  are  currently 
unable  to  use  their  benefits.  It  is  also 
designed  to  meet  the  mandates  of  major 
veterans  organizations  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive, flexible,  and  effective  man- 
ner possible. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

First.  A  tuition  payment  made  to  tlie 
veteran  for  tuition  costs  above  $400  per 
school  year.  The  ETS  study  showed  $400 
to  be  the  average  tuition  cost  at  a  4-year 
public  institution.  The  veteran  would  pay 
the  first  $400  himself  and  the  VA  would 
reimburse  him  for  tuition  costs  up  to  a 
total  of  $1,000.  Out  of  a  total  tuition  cost 
of  $1,000,  the  veteran  v.ould  pay  $400 
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and  the  VA  $600.  Any  cost  above  $1,000 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran. 

This  would  enable  veterans  in  States 
with  liigh-cost  public  education  to  use 
the  GI  benefits.  The  GI  bill  participation 
rates  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York — States  with 
public  education  costs  averaging  over 
$750 — are  half  those  of  States  with  low- 
cost  public  education — California,  Texas, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  inability  of  the 
veteran  to  make  an  initial  tuition  pay- 
ment of  $600  or  $800  is  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  preventing  participation  in 
an  education  or  training  program. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  subsistence 
allowance  paid  to  veterans  in  vocational 
rehabihtation  and  education  programs 
of  13.6  percent.  This  is  consistent  with 
action  already  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  covers  the  8-per- 
cent irvflation  rate  since  the  present  rates 
were  enacted. 

Tliird.  An  extension  of  the  present  36- 
month  entitlement  period  for  up  to  9 
additional  months  stibject  to  case-by- 
case  approval  by  the  VA.  This  will  allow 
veterans  who  are  subject  to  special  cir- 
cumstances to  complete  the  course  of 
education  they  set  out  on.  Specifically, 
it  is  intended  for  those  who  have  lost 
credits  becaiise  they  have  transferred 
from  one  school  to  another  or  because 
they  lacked  sufBcient  preparatory  back- 
ground and  need  additional  courses  to 
complete  their  program  of  instruction. 

Fourth.  An  increase  from  8  to  10  years 
in  the  eligibility  period.  Presently  vet- 
erans have  8  years  from  date  of  dis- 
charge to  complete  their  education  with 
the  help  of  GI  assistance.  Many  veterans 
discharged  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966  were 
unable  to  use  the  benefits  until  1970 
when  the  subsistence  rate  was  raised 
above  $130.  Others  have  attended  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  also  face  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  part  of  their  36-month 
allotment  when  the  8  years  are  up. 

Fifth.  A  provisiMj  allowing  a  veteran 
to  draw  tiis  full  36-month  entitlement 
in  larger  amounts  over  a  shorter  period 
of  time.  Present  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  single  veteran  is  $220  per  month. 
This  provision  would  allow  the  veteran 
to  draw  up  to  $440  per  month  for  only 
18  months.  This  would  enable  veterans 
with  prior  education  to  complete  their 
programs  with  a  minimum  of  money 
worries.  It  would  also  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  those  who  may  wish  to  attend 
medical  or  law  school  or  a  2-year  voca- 
tional objective. 

Sixth.  The  bill  removes  the  restric- 
tions of  the  work  study  program.  This 
will  enable  the  VA  to  utilize  veterans  to 
fulfill  vitally  needed  outreach  work 
while  allowing  them  to  earn  money  that 
will  help  defray  their  college  costs. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  a  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Communication  Center  and 
a  Veterans  Advisory  Committee.  The 
center  would  insure  that  the  input,  ad- 
vice, experience,  and  knowledge  of  young 
veterans  wquld  be  used  in  the  coordi- 
nation and  implementation  of  programs 
affecting  Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  ad- 
visorj'  task  force  would  combine  Govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  to  make  veter- 
ans programs  more  effective  and  more 
widely  utilized. 
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COST ^    CONSENSUS    REACHED    AFTER    CONSTTLT- 

INO      THK      VA,      OMB,      AND      VARIOUS      PRIVATE 
CONCERNS 

First.  Tuition  pajTnent — $200  million. 

Second.  Subsistence  increase — $370 
million. 

Third.  Extension  of  entitlement — $15 
million. 

Fourth.  Extension  of  eUglbUity  pe- 
riod— $20  million. 

Fifth.  Accelerated  subsistence — No  new 
cost. 

Sixth.  Expansion  of  work-study — $25 
million — ^to  be  determined  by  VA  and 
congressional  authorization. 

Seventh.  Conimunication  Center — 
Funded  out  of  existing  VA  funds. 

An  educational  low-interest  rate  loan 
program. 

An  action  plan  for  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam -era  veterans; 
chapter  42  would  be  amended  by  add- 
ing new  section  2014  directing  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  employment  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  section 
is  identical  to  that  which  was  t>assed  by 
the  Senate  unanimously  last  August  but 
was  dropped  following  House-Senate  ne- 
gotiations. Under  this  provision,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  con- 
siiltatl<»  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall, 
within  90  days  of  enactment,  establish 
an  Eiflarmative  action  plan  for  every  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  for  the 
preferential  employment  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
Each  agency  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  a  report  indicating 
action  taken  imder  the  plan  and  the 
President  in  turn  is  required  to  submit 
detailed  statistical  reports  to  Congress 
once  a  year  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  action  plan  has  been  success- 
ful during  the  preceding  caleiular  year, 
together  with  statistics  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  department  and 
agency  has  complied  with  the  action 
plan. 

A  15-percent  increase  in  the  disability 
rating  schedule  for  all  disabled  veterans. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits  package  wtiich  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  recently  reported  to  the  House  floor. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  package.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  additions  to  that  package 
I  have  mentioned  above  would  create  an 
e.xcellent  program  for  our  veterans. 

On  March  29,  the  Nation  will  honor  all 
our  Vietnam-era  veterans.  That  honor 
is  certainly  well  deserved.  However,  with 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  and 
sound  veterans  program,  we  will  be  pre- 
senting our  veterans  with  real  honor  and 
dignity,  and.  indeed,  gratitude  for  the 
senices  they  have  rendered  the  Nation. 


EXPULSION  SHOWS  DEGREE  OP  IN- 
DIVIDUAL LIBERTIES  OF  RUSSIAN 
CITIZENS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrest 
and  expulsion  of  Alexander  Solzhenits>-n 
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from  the  Soviet  Union  has  resulted  in 
worldwide  public  condemnation.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn's  crime  was  writing  a  vivid 
account  of  the  excesses  of  the  Stalin 
regime;  his  efforts  were  rewarded  with 
a  loss  of  citizenship. 

In  our  consideration  of  improved  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
trade  concessions,  the  SALT  talks,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  joint  scientific  projects 
and  the  like,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
the  case  of  this  brave  author  in  mind. 
His  case  has  far  more  importance  than 
the  fate  of  one  man  and  his  family;  it  is 
indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  and  the  degree  of  in- 
dividual Ubertles  within  that  country. 

Ignoring  the  Soviet  Union's  rhetoric 
and  observing  its  actions  gives  one  little 
encouragement  as  to  positive  change  in 
its  philosophy  or  policies.  If  the  fate  of 
Solzhenitsyn  is  typical  of  domestic  pol- 
icy and  recent  Russian  actions  in  the 
Mideast  demonstrative  of  foreign  policy, 
then  we  must  continue  to  be  extremely 
wary  of  the  motives  and  ambitions  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  for  the  successes  of  the  pol- 
icy of  detente,  let  us  not  allow  these 
achievements  to  blind  us  to  other  hos- 
tile Russian  initiatives.  In  our  desire  to 
relax  tensions  let  us  not  compromise  our 
principles.  And  in  our  efforts  to  create 
a  climate  of  international  harmony,  let 
MS  place  a  greater  value  on  actions 
rather  than  words. 


FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE   AND   TECH- 
NOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GOVERNMEWT     R&D     REPOBT, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Deak  Friend:  Having  been  associated  for 
some  years  with  organizations  Involved  with 
Federally  supported  programs,  many  times  I 
found  it  difficult  to  remain  adequately  In- 
formed about  the  numerous  Federal  agencies 
which  should  have  been  approached  for  sup- 
port for  additional  projects.  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  busy  individuals  to  remain 
up  to  date  on  current  Federal  funding 
sources,  Government  R&D  Report  has  been 
established. 

Access  to  relevant  tundlng  Information  is 
but  a  part  of  the  total  effort  that  will  be  re- 
quired by  you  to  obtain  government  Infor- 
mation. There  will  aleo  be  agency  per.sonnel 
to  talk  to,  nviances  of  department-s  to  under- 
stand; and  of  course,  preparation  of  the  for- 
mal proposal.  However,  access  to  relevant 
Information  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  overall 
proposal  effort. 

I  hope  that  this  complementary  copy  rep- 
resents a  service  wt»ich  you  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of.  A  partial  list  of  the  agen- 
cies surveyed  by  Government  R&D  Report  is 
listed  in  this  edition.  A  number  of  these 
agencies  support  R&D  projects  within  the 
capabilities  of  your  organization.  And,  to  en- 
sure that  our  publication  remains  an  asset 
to  your  planning  activities,  it  is  our  policy  to 
survey  other  agenciet  specifically  requested 
by  our  subscribers. 
Sincerely, 

VlflLLIAM    G.    M.-lRGETTS.    Ph.    D.. 

Editor. 


Febrkarj  IJf,  lo;^ 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  problems  each  of  us  must  deal  with 
daily  is  that  of  local  Federal  grants.  Most 
commonly,  this  luises  when  a  constitu- 
ent Is  having  a  problem  with  a  specific 
grant  appUcation.  But  I  believe  there  is 
a  more  serious  problem  of  which  we  are 
less  aware.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
businesses  and  communities  simply  do 
not  know  what  funds  are  available  to 
them,  or  how  they  can  be  obtained.  In 
fact,  providing  that  kind  of  anticipatory 
information  could  prove  in  itself  to  be  a 
full-time,  major  operation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  formation  of  a  new  organization. 
Government  R.  &  D.  Report,  a  public 
service  corporation  located  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  purpose  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion, organized  and  headed  by  William 
Margetts,  is  to  publish  a  regular  report, 
detailing  new  Federal  grant  opportuni- 
ties and  the  ways  in  which  local  govern- 
ments, private  researchers,  or  small  busi- 
nesses can  apply  for  such  funds. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Dr.  Margetts'  in- 
troductory letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  text  follows: 


THE  FORGOTTEN  ENERGY 
AGENCIES 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  and  farsighted  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  S.  David  PYeeman,  director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy 
project. 

The  article  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10,  1974) 

The  Forgotten  Energy  Agencies 

( By  S.  David  Freeman ) 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  experiencing 
a  crisis,  we  find  that  energy  policy  has  be- 
come too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  energy 
agencies.  William  E.  Bimon,  the  energy  czar, 
has  taken  charge,  and  his  Federal  Energy 
Office  is  the  focal  point  of  public  attention. 
Yet  the  Interior  Department,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  mention  only  a  few,  still  carry  out 
programs  that  are  vital  to  any  solution  of 
our  energy  problems.  While  we  listen  to  what 
Simon  says,  the  nation  had  better  take  a  look 
at  what  the  old  line  agencies  are  doing. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  with  the  Interior 
Department,  which  has  custody  over  the  fed- 
eral domain.  Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  that  is 
economically  recoverable  In  the  next  decade 
is  public  property  buried  in  the  earth,  largely 
beneath  offshore  waters.  The  government  also 
owns  huge  coal  re.serves  In  the  West  and  moat 
of  the  country's  oil  shale.  Interior's  perform- 
ance can  make  or  break  our  energy  future; 
and  in  the  process  It  can  either  destroy  or 
protect  vast  regions  of  the  nation  that  are 
still  naturally  beautiful. 

Historically,  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  dedicated  to  development  of  the  fuels 
on  the  federal  lands  pretty  much  at  the  pace 


that  the  energy  Industry  demanded.  But  in 
recent  years  public  concern  over  oil  spills  and 
strip  mining  and  growing  opposition  to  de- 
velopment  of  unspoiled  places  have  brought 
a  new  dimension  into  the  decision-making  at 
Interior,  one  that  the  department  1b  poorly 
equipped  to  handle  in  the  public  Interest. 
Striking  an  Intelligent  balance  between  de- 
velopment and  environmental  protection  re- 
quires knowledge  and  comcern  for  what  might 
be  lost  by  development,  as  well  as  what  might 
be  gained.  The  alarming  fact  is  that  the  In- 
terior Department  knows  very  little  about 
how  much  the  public  owns  and  what  It  is 
worth;  I'  knows  even  less  about  the  harm 
that  may  happen  to  marine  life,  wildlife,  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  to  people's  cherished 
lifestyles  if  development  proceeds. 
A  gigantic  giveaway 

The  Interior  Department  Is  now  under  In- 
tense pressure  to  throw  open  the  remaining 
federal  latnds  to  the  energy  companies.  In  his 
Jan.  23  energy  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  leeise  10  million  acres  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  in  1975.  This  would  be  an  amaz- 
ing tenfold  increase  over  the  less  than  1  mil- 
lion acres  leased  In  1913.  On  the  face  of  it, 
a  stepped-up  program  sounds  like  a  fine  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crisis.  But  is  a  massive 
sale  of  public  assets  really  In  the  public 
Interest? 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
oU  Industry  can  triple  Its  drilling  capability 
in  these  offshore  v/aters  In  the  next  few 
years,  much  less  explore  10  times  as  much 
acreage.  Shortages  of  drllUng  rigs  and  skilled 
manpower  are  already  a  bottleneck.  A  likely 
prcpect  Is  that  ownership  of  the  petroleum 
in  the  ground  will  simply  pass  from  the 
government  Into  oil  Industry  hands.  And 
with  leases  offered  faster  than  they  can  be 
developed,  they  are  likely  to  bring  only 
bargain-basement  prices. 

The  sale  In  one  year  of  what  could  be  a 
series  of  oil  fields  the  size  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  combined  has  all  the  Ingredients 
of  a  gigantic  giveaway  of  the  public  domain 
even  If  "competitive  bidding  procedures  are 
followed,"  as  the  President  assured.  The 
danger  of  selling  the  vast  federal  domain  for 
a  fraction  of  its  value  is  especially  acute  be- 
cause the  department  has  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  much  oil  and  gas  It  will  be 
selling  and  thus  no  solid  basis  for  appraising 
the  bids.  The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the 
system  of  selling  the  oil  and  gas  to  the  high- 
est cash  bidder,  rather  than  a  profit-sharing 
system  under  which  the  government  would 
receive  a  sizable  share  of  the  selling  price 
of  whatever  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  were  dis- 
covered. When  the  government  doesn't  know 
how  much  it  Is  selling  and  Is  flooding  the 
market  with  sales,  even  a  very  large  cash 
bonus  cotild  prove  to  be  a  very  bad  bargain. 

Yet  there  is  an  even  graver  threat  from 
a  sudden  tenfold  increase  In  offshore  drilling. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  meager  capability 
of  the  Interior  Department  for  analyzing  the 
environmental  impacts  of  Its  leasing  pro- 
gram must  shudder  at  the  prospect.  Lack  of 
knowledge  can  become  a  formula  for  lack  of 
environmental  protection.  The  departments 
performance  In  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  its 
offshore  leasing  program  to  date — where 
citizen  suits  were  required  to  order  com- 
pliance with  environmental  protection  law — 
inspires  little  confldence. 

The  Interior  Department  has  shown 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  determination  to 
withstand  the  pressure  for  development  even 
If  serious  environmental  concerns  are  pres- 
ent. With  the  Atlantic  coastal  zone  the  next 
target  for  development,  the  nation  had  bet- 
ter watch  this  leasing  pa-ogram  very  carefully. 
aec:    power  or  safety 

The  President's  request  In  his  Jan.  23  mes- 
sage for  legislation  to  accelerate  the  licensing 
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and  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
reemphaslzes  the  key  role  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  the  nation's  energy 
policy.  The  si>eed-up  campaign  £rom  the 
VVliite  Hovise,  coupled  with  President  Nixon's 
remark  of  a  few  months  ago  that  fears  about 
atomic  power  are  "old  wives'  tales,"  is  not 
terribly  comforting  to  people  who  are  soberly 
aware  of  the  dangers.  Tliese  concerns  are 
heightened  by  the  AEC's  failure  to  press 
for  the  budget  initially  requested  for  its 
regulatory  program,  and  a  feeling  by  key 
regulatory  olHcials  at  the  AEC  that  their  ef- 
forts are  not  understood  or  supported  by  the 
agency  head. 

Tiie  safety  record  of  atomic  plants  to  date 
hfis  been  good  in  large  part  because  the  AEC 
has  taken  the  time  to  carefully  scrutinize 
their  design  and  construction.  Even  so  there 
are  unresolved  problems  of  safety,  waste  dis- 
posal and  safeguarding  nuclear  material.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the 
quality  controls  and  inspections  to  assure 
that  the  growing  number  of  plants  are  built 
to  operate  safely  and  reliably. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  AEC's 
regulatory  program  is  that  It  is  only  a  part- 
time  Job  for  the  chairman  and  most  of  the 
other  commissioners.  Assuring  that  atomic 
plants  are  safe  requires  full-time  attention 
by  the  people  responsible  for  signing  their 
names  to  the  decisions.  The  administration 
proposal  to  split  the  AEC's  regulatory  func- 
tion away  from  its  promotional  activities 
and  create  a  separate  independent  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  Is  thus  an  urgently 
needed  reform.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
people  rather  than  organizational  structures 
that  count.  Nviclear  power  needs  regxilators 
who  put  safety  first  and  wiU  not  be  carried 
away  by  concern  for  the  current  shortages  in 
deciding  issues  that  pose  dangers  to  man- 
kind for  generations  to  come.  The  nation 
must  keep  the  spotlight  on  the  Atonilc  En- 
ergy Commission  or  it^  successor. 
FPc:  nonregulation 

Tlie  Federal  Power  Commission  is  hardly 
in  the  news  these  days,  even  though  it  is 
the  principal  federal  agency  for  public  regu- 
lation of  the  electric  power  and  natural  gas 
indtistrles.  Despite  earth  tremors  In  the  en- 
ergy world,  the  FPC  seems  content  to  carry 
out  routine  activities  that  deal  vrith  a  tiny " 
fraction  of  the  electric  power  industry's  prob- 
lems. It  has  made  no  effort  yet  to  seek  a 
broader  mandate  so  it  can  deal  with  urgent 
issues  that  no  public  agency  is  now  equipped 
to  handle. 

The  public  is  concerned  about  the  massive 
Increases  in  the  retail  rates  for  electricity, 
the  problems  of  where  to  locate  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  in  harmony  with  the 
best  use  of  the  land,  and  of  course  the  elec- 
tric power  industry's  ability  to  avoid  black- 
otits  and  brownouts.  The  FPC  really  plays 
only  a  small  role  In  satisfying  these  public 
concerns. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  becoming 
steadily  more  important  as  it  takes  on  a 
larger  share  of  the  entire  energy  supply  each 
year.  Ah-eady  over  25  per  cent,  of  all  fuel 
goes  into  generating  electricity  each  year, 
and  by  the  tvirn  of  the  century  over  half 
our  energy  supply  may  reach  tt.e  consumer 
as  electricity.  As  oil  and  natural  gas  become 
scarcer,  coal,  atomic  energy,  geothermal 
steam  and.  in  the  future,  solar  energy  will 
be  converted  to  electricity  to  meet  future 
energy  needs. 

The  electric  power  industry  has  always 
beeu  subject  to  public  regulation  primarily 
by  state  utility  commissions.  But  the  3.400 
separate  utilities  have  hooked  their  systems 
together  into  networks  in  which  power  flows 
over  vast  regions  of  the  country.  They  are 
really  beyond  the  power  of  the  states  to 
regulate   effectively.   The   utilities   come   in 
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with  rate  Increase  requests  that  are  a  fait 
accompli.  The  state  commissions  do  not  con- 
trol their  expansion  plans  and  are  duty 
bound  under  existing  rules  to  grant  them 
rate  increases  that  cover  all  their  costs  and 
a  reasonable  profit.  And  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  no  power  over  the  expansion 
plans  of  the  electric  power  Industries,  except 
when  they  build  power  dams,  which  they 
seldom  do  these  days. 

The  fact  that  the  electric  power  industry 
Is  going  to  keep  growing  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  limit  its  growth  to  the  facilities 
really  needed  and  to  locate  them  so  as  not 
to  ruin  the  countryside.  If  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  can't  perform  that  Job  for  the 
public  then  what  good  is  it? 

A  whole  new  mandate  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  utility  regulation  in 
general  Is  going  to  be  required,  and  perhaps 
some  reorganization  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry  as  well.  Rate-making  concepts  in 
effect  today  are  part  of  the  promotional 
era — when  we  measured  progress  in  kilowatt 
hours.  They  need  to  be  turned  around. 

New  rules  for  pricing  electricity  are  needed 
to  provide  incentives  for  consen-ation  to 
replace  promotional  rates  and  profits  based 
solely  on  plant  expansions.  Regional  regtila- 
tory  agencies  may  be  needed  to  develop 
regional  plans  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
n-Unlmum  Impact  on  the  landscape,  with 
authority  to  assure  that  utility  expansions 
conform  to  the  plan.  These  regional  agencies 
could  assist  the  states  In  fixing  retail  rates. 
They  could  assure  that  power  grids  were 
strong  enough  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
savings  in  land  and  capital  from  truly  inte- 
grated planning  and  operation. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  alert  to  the 
public  need  should  be  actively  propoeing 
such  reforms.  We  cannot  afford  to  drift  ahead 
with  utility  expansions  under  ground  rules 
find  institutional  arrangements  that  are  In- 
fiuting  our  electric  bills  and  cluttering  the 
landscape  with  more  Investments  in  facilities 
than  are  really  needed.  If  the  FPC  or  the 
executive  branch  show  no  initiative,  the  Con- 
gress shotUd. 

epa;  still  vttai. 

Another  victim  of  the  energy  crisis  is 
public  attention  to  pollution  abatement.  The 
cleanup  campaign  so  nobly  begun  and  so 
widely  reported  in  the  media  a  few  years 
ago  is  giving  way  to  dally  bulletins  as  to 
whether  we  will  get  enough  energy,  never 
mind  whether  it  is  clean  or  dirty.  It  Is 
therefore  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  work  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  just  as  vital  as  ever.  The  medical 
evidence  on  air  pollution  has  not  changed — 
it  is  still  a  health  hazard.  The  damage  from 
strip  mining,  oil  spUlB  and  the  rest  is  still 
a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  crucial  test  of  our  resolve  is  coming 
up  as  EPA  acts  in  1975  to  implement  the 
primary  air  quality  standards  to  protect 
human  health.  It  will  require  industry  to  use 
cleanup  technology  that  is  expensive  and 
which  industry  claims  is  not  yet  reliable. 
Tiie  energy  crisis  will  no  doubt  be  cited  eis 
tin  execuse  for  putting  off  the  cleanup.  Yet 
the  irony  Is  that  the  actions  some  cities  must 
take  to  comply  with  these  clean  air  standards' 
are  precisely  those  that  are  needed  to  over- 
come the  .'hortage  of  gasoline;  creating  better 
public  transportation  to  substlttite  for 
private  cars  in  getting  to  work.  The  ability 
of  EPA  to  stick  by  it«  gttns  and  withstand 
the  pressures  from  inside  and  outside  will 
dejiend  on  how  much  the  public  cares. 

Energy  policy  in  the  government  has  been 
so  fragmented  and  so  ineffective  In  the  past 
that  it  is  good  to  have  a  czar.  But  paymg 
attention  to  what  the  established  agencies 
are  doing,  or  not  doing,  may  be  much  more 
important. 
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CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  REPORTS  ON 
LAKE  MICHIGAN  DIVERSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  2  years  resi- 
dents of  shoreline  areas  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  plagued  by  severe 
property  damage  resulting  from  unus- 
ually high  water  levels. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  easing  this 
critical  situation  is  a  proposal  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway  at  Chicago. 
Legislation  such  as  H.R.  12015  has  been 
introduced  to  allow  diversion  rates  aver- 
aging up  to  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
although  a  maximum  of  3.200  cubic  feet 
per  second  would  apply  when  lake  levels 
fall  below  normal. 

In  trying  to  evaluate  the  implications 
of  such  a  plan.  I  thought  it  wise  to  tuiTi 
to  the  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  for  ad- 
vice. As  a  result  I  learned  that  studies 
had  already  predicted  a  drop  of  about 
1%  inches  during  the  first  year  and  an 
ultimate  fall  of  6  inches  after  15  years, 
assuming  diversion  at  the  maximum  10,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second  rate. 

More  information  was  needed,  because 
the  above  analysis  neglected  the  varia- 
bility of  rates  built  into  the  pending  leg- 
islation. P^irther,  available  data  failed 
to  define  the  plan's  expected  impact  dur- 
ing times  of  low  lake  levels.  While  the 
present  high  water  lasts,  the  idea  of  in- 
creasing diversions  is  attractive,  but  it 
could  pose  serious  problems  when  we 
face  a  low  wat«r  period  such  as  the  one 
we  had  in  1964-65.  We  might  then  re- 
gret having  increased  diversions  during 
preceding  years. 

Gen.  W.  O.  Bachus,  North  Central  Di- 
vision Engineer,  has  provided  the  results 
of  further  studies  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  me.  His  investigation  applied  the 
variable  water  level  management  pro- 
gi-am  outlined  in  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  1900-67  historical  period.  The  re- 
search revealed  that  the  lakes'  maximum, 
minimum,  and  mean  levels  during  the 
period  would  have  been  reduced  by  4 
inches,  l',4  inches,  and  2%  inches  re- 
spectively. Thu5.  measui'ed  in  inches,  the 
benefits  diu'ing  times  of  very  high  water 
levels  would  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  costs  incurred  when  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron  are  very  low. 

Of  course,  the  analysis  must  be  ex- 
tended to  translate  this  raw  data  into 
more  meaningful  estimates  of  tlie  gains 
and  losses.  Hearings  should  be  held  soon 
to  fully  evaluate  the  proposal. 

The  text  of  this  letter  f ollov.s : 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Chicago,  111.,  February  4, 1974. 
Hon.  William  A,  Steicee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  22  January  1974,  requesting 
Information  regarding  the  possible  effects  of 
increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from  Leke 
Michigan. 
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There  have  been  mimerous  suggestions 
over  the  years  to  vary  the  diversions  of  water 
ii'-to  and  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  lerels  of  the  lakes  for  the 
padt  two  years,  many  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived to  Increase  the  diversion  at  Chicago. 

Our  studies  show  essentially  the  same  re- 
sults as  those  provided  to  you  by  the  Lake 
Survey  Center  In  Detroit.  Based  on  maxi- 
mum rate  of  about  10,000  cfs  In  the  first 
year,  the  level  cf  Lake  Michigan  would  fall 
about  1%  Inches  below  the  level  tliat  would 
result  from  current  diversion  policies.  The 
ultimate  effect  was  also  estimated  to  reach 
a  six  Inch  drop  over  a  period  of  about  15 
years. 

This  office  has  made  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  effects  of  Increasing  the  Chicago  diversion 
whenever  the  combined  water  supplies  to 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan-Huron  were  at 
or  above  average.  At  other  times  when  the 
combined  supplies  were  below  average  it  was 
assumed  that  the  diversion  rate  would  re- 
main at  3.200  cfs.  Tbe  results  Indicate  that 
(4>pt7lng  sQch  a  variable  Chicago  diversion 
scheme  OTcr  the  period  1900-1967,  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum  and  mean  levels  on  Lakes 
Michigan-Huron  would  be  reduced  by  4 
Inches.  1%  inches  and  2%  inches,  respec- 
tively. Therefore,  It  is  concluded  that  the  low 
levels  such  as  those  which  occurred  In  1964- 
19«6  on  Lakes  Htchlgan-Huron  would  have 
been  about  1%  inches  lower. 

There  will  be  some  problems  created  on 
tbe  Illinois  Waterway  by  Increasing  the  Chi- 
cago diversion.  Since  It  takes  several  days 
for  flows  to  pass  from  Chicago  to  Alton,  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  eliminate  all  flood 
effects  from  the  increased  diversion  when  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  occur.  Also  naviga- 
tion Interests  on  the  niinois  Waterway  wotild 
experience  increased  operational  problems  In 
certain  constricted  reaches  due  to  higher 
velocities. 

I  trust  this  Information  Is  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

W.  O.  Bachtts, 
Brigadier  General,  USA,  Divisicn  Engineer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THERE   IS   URGENT    NEED   TO   RE- 
FORM OUR  GRAND  JURY  SYSTEM 


WELFARE   AND   PENSION   PLANS 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTrVES 
Thursday.  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
tatroduced  H.R.  12781.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  This  bill  contains  the  text  of  the 
substitute  language  necessary  to  conform 
HJl.  2  to  the  proposed  accommodation 
between  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  While  our  committee  has  not 
endorsed,  or  in  any  other  way  approved 
of  this  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  accept  and  endorse  the  language 
contained  in  H.R.  12781  so  that  it  may  be 
offered  as  a  committee  amendment  for 
the  text  of  H.R.  2. 

I  must  apologize  to  my  committee  for 
the  shortness  of  time  remaining  for  them 
to  review  this  rather  lengthy  document, 
but  the  enormity  of  the  job  of  reconciling 
the  provisions  of  the  recently  reported 
ways  and  means  bill,  UH.  12481.  to  our 
propoeals  has  precluded  a  more  timely 
publication. 

I  hope  that  both  the  Members  of  my 
committee  as  well  as  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  be  able  to  examine  this 
bill  as  well  as  the  complementary  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12481. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESETTTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27, 
1973,  Congressman  Bob  Eckhaedt  and  I 
introduced  the  "Federal  Grand  Jury  Re- 
form Act  of  1973"  <HJ?..  90C8  and  9837), 
a  bill  which  would  significantly  reform 
the  Federal  grand  jury  procedure  without 
removing  the  effectiveness  of  the  grand 
jury  as  a  tool  for  investigating  crimes  and 
returning  indictments.  This  legislation 
hafi  now  been  cospoiisored  by  20  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  is  pending  be- 
fore Congre-ssman  Joshua  Eilberg's  sub- 
committee along  uith  a  similar  bill  that 
Congressman  Eilberg  has  introduced. 
Hopefully,  hearings  on  these  bills  will  be- 
gin sometime  this  spring. 

Over  the  last  lew  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  the  grand  jury  as 
a  vehicle  to  harass  and  punish  political 
dissidents.  The  grand  jury  no  longer 
serves  its  original  pui-pose  of  protecting 
the  innocent  from  unwarranted  prose- 
cution. On  the  contrary,  the  grand  jury 
is  now  the  potentially  abusive  tool  of  the 
overzealous  prosecutor.  For  the  prosecu- 
tor is  the  individual  who  decides  what 
should  be  investigated,  who  should  be 
subpenaed  and  when,  and  what  questions 
should  be  asked  of  the  witnesses.  The 
grand  jurors  rarely  take  part  in  any  of 
these  vital  functions. 

Complicating  this  problem  of  complete 
prosecutorial  dominance  of  the  grand 
jury  proceedings  are  two  other  factors. 
First,  the  witnesses  who  appear  before 
the  grand  jury,  since  they  have  not  been 
accused  of  any  crime,  have  virtually  no 
constitutional  rights.  Second,  the  re- 
cent practice  of  granting  "use"  immu- 
nity, where  a  witness  may  still  be  prose- 
cuted for  a  crime,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
tliis  testimony  or  any  evidence  derived 
from  it,  has  allowed  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  the  other  in- 
adequacies of  the  grand  jury. 

When  Congressman  Eckhardt  and  I 
introduced  our  legislation,  we  were  re- 
sponding to  a  series  of  events  which  dem- 
onstrated that  the  grand  jury  was  failing 
to  function  properly.  One  of  the  most 
well-known  of  these  events  was  the  "Fort 
Worth  Five"  case.  Rve  Irish-Americans 
who  resided  in  New  York  City  were  served 
subpenas  in  June  1972,  requiring  them 
to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  The  grand  jury  was  investi- 
gating gun-running  activities  to  North- 
em  Ireland.  None  of  these  men  had  ever 
been  to  Texas. 

After  being  granted  "use"  immimity, 
the  men  refused  to  testify  and  were  sen- 
tenced by  a  judge  for  civil  contempt  until 
such  time  as  they  were  willing  to  talk. 
Civil  contempt  is  presently  punishable  by 
up  to  18  months  in  jail  or  the  length  of 
the  grand  jury. 

The  men  continually  refused  to  testify 
on  the  grounds  that  their  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  amendment  rights  were  being 
violated.  They  remained  in  jail  for  over 
a  year. 

Three  basic  abuses  of  the  grand  jury 
process  were  involved  in  this  investlga- 
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tion.  Fu-st,  the  Issue  of  venue.  Why  did 
the  Justice  Department  believe  it  was 
necessary  to  drag  these  five  men  l,400 
mUes  from  their  families  and  friends  to 
testify  before  a  grand  jury  in  Fort 
Worth,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  grand  jury  was  convened  in  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  York  in  November  of 
that  year  to  also  investigate  gun-run- 
ning? 

Besides  the  obvious  reason  of  harass- 
ment, many  persons  have  speculated  that 
the  administration  wanted  to  remove 
tliis  particular  investigation  from  the 
New  York  City  area  since  it  involved 
Irish -Americans  in  a  heavily  Irish  city 
during  an  election  year. 

Second,  the  issue  ol  punishment  was 
Involved.  Since  no  other  witnesses  be- 
sides the  "Port  Worth  Five"  were  called 
to  testify  before  the  grand  jury,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  prosecutors  were 
reaUy  not  concerned  with  gathering 
testimony  on  gun-running.  The  Justice 
Department  was  using  its  ability  to  have 
witnesses  cited  for  civil  contempt  after 
refusing  to  testify  under  "use"  immunity 
to  harass  and  punish,  just  as  it  was 
similarly  using  its  power  to  choose  the 
venue  of  the  grand  jury. 

Third,  tlie  prosecutors  were  asking 
questions  of  the  "Fort  Worth  Five" 
which  concemed  men  who  had  either 
already  been  found  guilty  of,  or  had  been 
indicted  for,  gun-mnnlng.  If  the  Justice 
Department  was  indeed  interested  in  the 
testimony  of  the  "Fort  Worth  Five,"  it 
was  using  the  grand  jury  as  a  tool  to  gain 
information  about  an  individual  who  had 
already  been  indicted.  This  practice  has 
been  many  times  declared  by  the  courts 
as  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  a  grand 
jury,  for  gathering  knowledge  about  in- 
dicted individuals  is  the  function  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Similar  abuses  of  the  grand  jury  proc- 
.  ess  have  taken  place  in  numerous  cases 
all  across  the  country.  The  grand  jury 
has  been  used  not  only  to  harass  politi- 
cal dissidents,  but  also  to  attack  this 
country's  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recall  the  number  of 
journalists  who  have  faced  jail  sentences 
under  a  civil  contempt  charge  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  their  sources  after  being 
granted  "use"  immunity. 

Recently,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  another  incident  appar- 
ently involving  grand  jury  abuse  is 
taking  place  on  the  west  coast.  In  a  case 
that  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  "Fort 
V/orth  Five"  incident,  Robert  Meisel,  a 
Vietnam  war  veteran,  has  been  in  jail 
for  the  past  10  months  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
vestigating a  gun-running  conspiracy 
originating  in  Butte,  Mont. 

After  being  granted  use  immunity, 
Mr.  Meisel  refused  to  testify  on  the  basis 
that  his  first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
ninth  amendment  rights  were  being 
violated.  He  was  cited  for  civil  contempt 
and  jailed.  During  the  last  10  months 
only  one  other  person  has  been  called  to 
testify  before  the  grand  jury  and  the 
apparent  target  of  the  Investigation  has 
already  been  indicted  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  gim-running  charges. 

Although  these  two  cases  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  grand  jury 
abuse  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years,  they  are  still  good  examples 
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of  why  Congressman  Eckhardt  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  9008  and  H.R.  9837. 
Congressman  Eilberg  has  Introduced,  In 
addition  to  his  proposed  reform  legisla- 
tion, a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  abolish  the  use  of  the  grand  jury 
for  returning  criminal  indictments. 
Wiiether  this  would  be  the  proper  path 
to  follow  is  something  that  Congressman 
Eilberg's  subcommittee  will  have  to 
decide.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  quite  clear 
tliat  the  present  Federal  grand  jury  sys- 
tem is  alien  to  the  American  ideals  of 
justice.  i.^eform  is  desperately  needed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


SHALL   WE   DROP   STANDBY  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROLS? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970  the 
Congress,  having  experienced  serious 
misgivings  about  an  inflationary  trend 
which  obviously  was  threatening  to  get 
out  of  hand,  passed  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trol system.  The  President  stated  that  it 
was  not  needed  and  imphed  that  he 
would  not  use  it.  Nevertheless  within  a 
matter  of  months,  the  President  did  use 
the  standby  controls  in  the  most  effec- 
tive action  yet  taken  to  halt  inflation. 

That  legislation  will  soon  expire.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  President  will  propose 
that  it  not  be  extended.  I  feel  that  a 
decision  to  allow  wage  and  price  control 
legislation  to  die  is,  at  best,  misguided 
and,  at  worst,  an  invitation  to  uncon- 
trolled inflation  in  the  months  ahead. 

Even  with  controls,  uiflation  has  got- 
ten out  of  hand.  This  requu'es  comment. 
When  controls  were  first  applied,  it  was 
"across  the  board"  and  they  worked.  It 
was  the  change  in  policy  under  pressures 
to  apply  controls  selectively  which  pro- 
duced problems.  No  one  likes  controls. 
The  question  is,  who  likes  inflation  more? 
Inflation  Is  still  a  serious  threat.  I  do  not 
believe  the  answer  to  inflation  is  to  go 
back  to  where  we  were  before  controls 
were  initiated. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  un- 
derstand that  America's  economy  is 
overheated.  There  is  great  purchasing 
power  in  the  marketplace.  Without  the 
PossibiUty  of  controls,  prices  on  manj' 
items  will  go  as  high  as  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Witness  mile-long  lines  of  cars 
waiting  today  to  buy  60-cent-per-gallon 
gasoline.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  real 
or  imagined  necessities  of  life  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans unless  there  aie  some  means  of 
curbing  inflation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
executive  branch  must  have  flexibility  to 
act  against  inflation  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriate at  a  given  moment.  But,  unless 
control  legislation  is  in  force,  the  ad- 
ministration is  hampered  or  helpless  in 
the  fight. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  give  au- 
thority to  control  inflation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, even  If  he  does  not  want  it.  Hope- 
fully It  will  be  used,  if  necessary,  before 
It  Is  too  late. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febioi- 
ary  16  marks  the  56th  aiuiiversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Lithuania  has  existed  as  a  unWied  state 
for  more  tlian  700  years.  However,  it  was 
not  until  1918  that  the  20-member  na- 
tional council  declared  Lithuania  a  free 
and  independent  state  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Dui-mg  World  War  II.  Lithuania  suf- 
fered the  aggression  of  both  Nazi  Ger- 
raaivv  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Fearful  of 
the  German  armies  wliich  had  moved 
into  neighboring  Poland,  Lithuania 
granted  garrison  privileges  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1D39.  This  precautionary  meas- 
ure proved  to  have  dire  consequences.  In 
August  1940,  with  troops  already  sta- 
tioned in  Lithuania,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  fonnally  incorporated 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  June 
1941,  the  Germany  forces  invaded  Lith- 
uania and  subjected  it  to  Nazi  rule  until 
1944  when  the  Soviets  were  successful  in 
expelling  the  German  armies.  But  once 
vmder  the  Communist  regime,  Lithuania 
was  subjected  to  continuing  foreign 
domination. 

Tremendous  pressure  has  been  applied 
in  order  to  coerce  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  abandon  their  culture,  language,  and 
religion.  Although  they  have  endured 
numerous  hardships,  their  spirit  and 
their  desire  for  independence  remain 
strong.  Brave  citizens  formed  the  Lith- 
uanian underground  movement  which 
battled  the  Soviets  from  1944  to  1953. 
During  that  struggle,  more  than  20,000 
casualties  were  sustained. 

Only  4  years  ago  we  were  reminded  of 
the  oppressive  nature  of  Soviet  rule  when 
Simon  Kudira  attempted  to  defect  to  the 
United  States  from  a  Soviet  fishing 
trawler.  More  recently,  in  1972,  a  young 
Lithuanian,  Roman  Lalanta,  took  his 
own  hfe  to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  denial  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. Riots  in  Kamias  following  his 
death  remind  the  world  of  Lithuania's 
continuing  struggles  for  independence. 
Also  in  1972,  a  petition  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  was  presented  to 
the  United  Nations  protesting  religious 
persecution  imder  Soviet  domination. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  in  1966,  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  that  the  President 
bring  tlie  issue  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence to  the  United  Nations.  One  purpose 
of  this  resolution  was  to  remind  all 
Americans  of  the  pUght  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  who  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-government  that  we  Americans  so 
cherish. 

Individual  Congressmen  have  urged 
Radio  Free  Europe  to  initiate  broadcasts 
to  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
effort  should  be  overlooked  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
tlieir  effort  to  maintain  then-  national 
identity. 

On  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  renew  our  support  for  the 
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Lithuanian  people  and  their  right  to  self- 
government. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD   ACT   NOW   TO 
HELP  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   KEW   TOP.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  busi- 
ncs.s  needs  help  from  the  Congress.  And 
it  is  not  as  if  we  were  giving  small  bus- 
iness special  preferential  treatment. 
Quite  to  the  contraiy,  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  remove  some  of  the  hardships  and 
burdens  wliich  have  been  unwittinglj' 
placed  upon  them  by  la-.vs  and  regula- 
tions over  the  past  years. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Contrress  after  the 
1970  elections,  I  have  been  distressed  that 
the  plight  of  small  business  is  often  over- 
looked. This  is  not  always  the  case,  but 
it  is  too  often  the  case.  "That  Is  one  rea- 
son why  I  fought  hard  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
at  the  begmning  of  this  Congress,  and  1 
am  most  honored  to  now  ser\'e  on  it  un- 
der its  distinguished  and  capable  chair- 
man, Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  also 
the  ever-continuing  reason  wliy  I  fight 
hard  to  obtain  meaningful  reforms  on 
behalf  of  .small  business. 

Small  business  is  defined  in  varying 
ways,  but,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  they  are 
those  small  firms,  conx)rations,  and  part- 
nerships emplojing  fewer  than  50  people. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  over 
8  milhon  small  businesses  in  our  Nation, 
nearly  18,000  of  them  in  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties  in  New  York  State. 

We  refer  to  them  as  small  businesses, 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  a 
major,  iiitegral  part  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Small  business  constitutes  96  percent 
of  all  businesses  in  the  Nation.  They  ac- 
coimt  for  60  percent  of  the  nonagricul- 
tural  work  force,  37  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  20  percent  of  busi- 
ness taxes  paid. 

Despite  this  major  role  in  our  economy, 
the  plight  of  small  business  is  deplorable. 
It  is  being  hit  from  almost  e\ery  side.  It 
is  being  caught  in  a  credit  crunch,  by 
ovei-whelming  paperwork  requirements, 
by  growing  regulation,  by  devaluation 
and  Inflation,  by  supply  shortages,  by 
transportation  difHculties,  by  antiquated 
tax  laws,  and  by  what  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  reluctance  to  stick  with  it 
because  of  all  one  is  up  against. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  wliy  all 
of  this  has  come  about.  One  of  those  Is 
the  way  in  which  Congress  addresses  the 
question  of  dealing  with  small  business 
problems. 

TIIE  CASE   FOR   A   STANDIXG   COiliUTTES 

Tlie  standing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  legislative  jurisdiction — that 
is,  after  they  have  held  hearings  and  de- 
cided what  ought  to  be  done,  they  can  act 
on  specific  pieces  of  legislation,  report 
them  to  the  floor  for  consideration  of  the 
entire  body,  and  steer  them  through  final 
passage. 

The  Congress  also  has  another  type  of 
committee — the  select  committee,   and 
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there  are  several  of  these.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Is,  of 
course,  one  of  them. 

Select  committees  can  hold  foimal, 
public  hearings  and  decide  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  that  i.s,  essentially,  where 
they  must  stop.  For,  select  committees 
have  no  legislative  jurisdiction — they 
cannot  receive  legislation,  for  none  can 
be  reicrred  to  them  by  the  Speaker.  Thus, 
they  c^a\  act  upon  no  bills,  nor  report 
any.  nor  see  any  through  enactment,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  through  coincidental  as- 
signments of  theii"  members  on  standing 
committees. 

At  present,  small  bu.siness  is  repre- 
sented in  the  House  by  the  Select  Com- 
ndltee  on  Small  Business  and  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  And,  a  number  of  other 
committees  act  on  bills  which  impact  di- 
rectly upon  the  affairs  of  small  business 
and  businessmen  and  women. 

This  is  fractured  jurisdiction  at  its 
worst.  It  is  a  split  in  auUiority  which  is 
Inherently  divisive  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  small  business  or  the  taxpaying  con- 
siuner.  Such  splits  allow  '  buckTjr,.sj.inE' — 
however  imconsciously — between  com- 
mittees, disheartening  their  staffs  and 
members,  discouraging  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  and  confusing  tiie  pub- 
he.  Some  people  attribute  the  current 
turmoil  within  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration itself  to  tliis  failure  of  ade- 
quate congressional  oversight  of  its  af- 
fairs. 

Why,  then,  not  abolish  the  .select  com- 
mittee and  simply  transfer  all  authority 
to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  not,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  suflBcient  to  not  make  such  a  move,  in 
my  opinion. 

First,  it  would  reverse  past  congres- 
sional policy,  downgrading  the  status  of 
small  business  in  the  House. 

It  would  strip  small  business  of  its 
separate  and  distinct  identity  and  lump 
its  special  problems  with  those  of  the 
corporate  giants. 

It  would  disregard  the  significant  im- 
pact of  this  sector  in  the  Nations 
economy. 

It  would  w.iste  the  valuable  experience, 
expertise,  and  talent  of  those  persons  in 
the  House,  Members  and  staff,  who  have 
dealt  most  closely  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

And,  it  woiild  ignore  the  less-than- 
satisfactory  record  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  this  subject 
matter,  for  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
its  current  subcommittee  chairnian,  that 
subcommittee  had  not  met  for  6  years  to 
consider  much  needed  SBA  legislation, 
and  even  today  tliat  subcommittee,  after 
3  years  luider  a  much  more  able  chair- 
man, still  does  not  have  a  permanent 
staff,  majority  or  minority. 

A  permanent,  standing  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  given  authority  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  deal  speciflcally, 
cohesively,  and  actively  with  the  prob- 
lems affecting  those  bu-sinesses  is  what 
Is  needed. 

SPECIFIC    TAX    REFORMS    NEEDED 

Oi  September  20,  I  reque-'^ted  the  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
MrLLs)  to  give  top  priority  before  that 
committee  to  certain  important  tax  mat- 
ters pending  before  it.  I  specifically 
asked  him  to  consider  several  tax  re- 
form measures  and  report  them  to  the 
floor,  in  order  that  the  full  Congress  can 
express  its  will  tliis  session. 

The  first  measure  ig  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  exemption  for  corporations 
on  the  present  surtax  from  $25,000  to 
$100,CO0.  This  increase  in  the  exemption 
would  simply  bring  the  exemption  level 
into  line  with  inflationary  increases  and 
devaluations  since  it  -was  originally  e.';- 
tablished,  with  a  slight  "edge"  on  the 
future.  I 

The  second  measure  is  the  proposed 
Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  Act, 
v.hich  I  co.'^ponsored  in  March  1973.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  an  adjustment  of 
corpora  te  normal  tax  and  would  be  a 
modest,  progressive  reform,  providing 
normal  corporate  tax  rates  for  corpora- 
tions earning  less  than  $500,000  per  year. 
From  earnings  of  $500,000  to  $1  million 
per  ycnr.  the  base  ra*e  of  22  percent 
v.'ould  remain  the  same,  but  the  effective 
rate  of  taxation  would  decrease  due  to 
the  reduced  percente^e  in  the  lower 
brackets  As  corporate  eamins:s  rose 
above  $1  million  per  year,  the  normal 
tax  v,ould  incline  slightly  upward  to  a 
maximum  of  24  percent. 

This  latter  bill  would  also  provide  for 
special  provisions  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  new  small  business  enterprises, 
through  an  exemption  of  $25,000  oper- 
ating income  for  a  3-year  period;  for 
an  increase  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  in 
the  amount  of  allowable  losses  resulting 
from  the  purchase  cf  small  busine.ss 
stock;  and  for  additional  first-year  de- 
preciation allowance  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

The  third  measure  was  the  Bible- 
Evans  legislation,  among  the  provisions 
of  which  are  the  creation  of  joint  Gov- 
ernment and  small  business  advisory 
machinery  for  simplifcring  tax  laws  and 
tax  forms;  the  making  of  subchapter  S 
corporations  more  flexible  and  less  dan- 
gerous to  use;  and,  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  new  small  busi- 
nesses. 

I  also  called  upon  tbe  chairman  to  re- 
ject proposed  change.-;  in  estate  taxation 
which  would  result  in  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains  at  death.  Such  proposals 
would  strike  in  an  inequitable  fashion 
at  the  small  businessman,  most  of  whose 
net  worth  is  u.sually  represented  by  a 
business  built  up  over  a  lifetime,  often 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  family  endeavor. 

These  requests  should  never  be  taken 
as  a  call  for  a  special  system  of  taxa- 
tion that  w-ould  benefit  small  busine.ss 
but  be  unfair  to  others.  Rather,  the  tax 
treatments  v,-hich  v.-ccld  be  afforded  by 
the  enactment  of  these  three  measures— 
and  the  denial  of  the  one — would  simply 
take  into  account  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  small  business  in  accumulating 
capital  and  to  avail  them  of  opportuni- 
ties wiiich  are  presently  available  to 
large  businesses.  That  is  all. 

I  avail  myself  of  Hi  is  opportunity  to 
call  upon  the  chairman  to  consider  tJiese 
measures. 


id 
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WE   SHOULD   PROVIDK    LOW-IMTFREST   LOANS   FOR 
SMALL    BUSINESSES    HIT    EV    ENERGY    CRUNCH 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide low-interest  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  hurt  by  the  en- 
ergy shortage. 

The  proposal.  H.R.  12497.  would  allow 
SBA  to  make  or  refinance  loans  to  com- 
panies which  are  "directly  and  seriously 
affected"  by  the  energy  shortage.  These 
loans  will  carry  a  lower  interest  rate  than 
the  prevailing  rate  chai-ged  by  banking 
institutions  to  small  bufinesses.  For  ex- 
ample, this  fiscal  year,  the  interest  rate 
charged  would  be  6.125  percent. 

Forecasts  en  the  economic  effects  of 
the  energy  shortage  range  from  bottle- 
necks in  certain  industries  to  a  virtual, 
full-blown  recession  in  others.  Certainly, 
the  small  businesses  in  western  New  York 
are  feeling  the  blunt  of  the  energy  crisis. 

V/hile  we  all  hope  that  the  economic 
dislocations  can  be  minimized,  it  is  al- 
ready clear  that  small  businesses  and 
their  workers  v,-ill  share  a  heavy  part  of 
the  burden.  Hopefully,  most  businesses 
will  survive  the  energy  crisis  with  only 
temporary  cutbacks  and  inconveniences, 
but  we  must  move  now.  in  the  Congress, 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  those  who 
are  being  hurt  to  overcome  their  crisis. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  do  just 
thai — to  help. 

THE    FEDERAL    PAPERWORK    BIRDEN 
RELIEF    ACT 

As  a  result  of  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  many  small  business- 
men in  western  New  York.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  v.  ith  costly,  rep- 
etitious, and  frequently  unnecessary 
Federal  recordkeeping  requirements. 
They  are  particularly  burdensome  for 
small  businessmen  and  small  profes- 
sional partnerships  who,  because  of  their 
limited  resources,  make  a  proportion- 
ately greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  on  Federal  paperv.ork  than  large 
corporations. 

In  1972.  the  cost  of  complying  with 
these  regulations  to  the  small  business 
community  was  $18  billion  to  handle  an 
estimated  10  billion  sheets  of  paper.  Ob- 
viously, this  adversely  affects  the  ability 
of  small  businessmen  to  effectively  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  situation,  I 
have  joined  several  Members  of  the 
House  in  sponsoring  legislation,  HH. 
12183,  directing  the  General  Accounting 
Of&ce  to  .study  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Federal  reporting  requiiemenis  and  re- 
poit  its  finding  to  Congress.  Armed  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  GAO  study. 
Congress  can  begin  to  cut  away  tlie  red- 
tape  and  begin  the  very  necessary  task 
to  consolidating  and  streamlining  Fed- 
eral information  collection  activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  legis- 
lation has  already  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 

My  efforts  will  now  be  directed  toward 
prompt  consideration  of  this  proposal  by 
the  House  and  your  tlioughts  and  sug- 
gestions, based  on  your  experiences, 
would  be  invaluable  in  this  regard. 


I 
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A    PERSONAL    COMMITMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  close  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  on  a  personal  note, 
one  of  announcing  a  determined  com- 
mitment on  my  part  to  help  small  busi- 
ni.-s  this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  great  ccncern — con- 
cern which  I  share — over  the  mr-ny  is- 
.•^ues  facing  om-  Nation,  i.  sues  which  must 
be  resolved.  Some  of  these  solutions  will 
be  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  convinced  that  some — those  like 
certain  wage  and  price  controls — would 
be  best  resolved  by  Congress  staying  out 
of  tlie  picture,  adopting  a  policy  oi  non- 
interventionism,  and  letting  the  market 
system  work.  But,  as  we  work  to  solve 
these  many  major  problems,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  tliose  major  problems  which 
are  not  the  subject  of  press  attention, 
tlie  White  House  nerve  center,  the  early 
evening  television  broadcasts.  Such  an 
issue  is  helping  small  business. 

I  am  committed  to  the  goal  of  helping 
to  gear  up  the  Congress  to  meet  ade- 
quately its  rcsponsibihiies  in  this  area. 
I  believe  strongly  that  if  we  do  not.  we 
not  only  hurt  the  economy  even  further, 
but  we  invite  the  scorn  of  those  who  know 
that  we  could  have  acted  and  did  not. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEiS 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sents California's  25th  Congressional 
District,  recently  spoke  out  on  the  issue 
of  impeachment  and  popularity  polls. 
Wliile  Mr.  Wiggins  recognizes  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  oblivious  to  public 
sentiment,  he  also  recognizes  that  its 
judgment  must  be  based  on  somethirur 
more  tliau  a  popularity  contest.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  a  grievous  injustice 
to  oiu:  Constitution  and  to  the  confidence 
that  is  bestowed  upon  public  officials 
through  the  electoral  process. 

The  wisdom  of  Congressman  Wiggins 
was  recognized  and  commended  by  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  by  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Januar>'  21.  1974, 
edition.  I  take  tliis  opportunity  to  sliare 
that  editorial  with  mj-  colleagues: 
Wlsdom  op  Wiggins 

California  Congressman  Charles  E.  Wis;- 
glU8,  a  Republican  member  of  the  Hoi'&e 
Judiciary  Commlltee  niullijig  the  question 
of  impeaching  President  Nixon,  has  drama- 
tized an  Important  Issue  of  representative 
government  in  this  day  of  popnlnritv  polls 
and  contest.s. 

His  attitude  Is  in  sUark  contrast  to  com- 
mittee chairman  Congressman  Peter  W.  Bo- 
dino  Jr.,  who  personally  supported  the  con- 
firmation of  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  in 
committee  hearings  but  pleaded  "reaponsive- 
ness"  to  his  black  New  Jersey  constituents 
v.hen  he  cast  his  vote  agaln.st  the  man.  Tliat 
seems  a  classic  example  of  the  politician  who 
talks  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

Rep.  Wiggins  cites  the  precedent  of  British 
Btatesman   Edmund   Btirke,    who   said   two 
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centuries  ago:  "Your  representative  owes  you 
not  ills  industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and 
he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you.  if  he  sacri- 
fices It  to  your  opinion."  To  the  California 
congressman,  "we  don't  need  Congres":,  ja.st 
a  computer  polling  system.'  if  representa- 
tives are  merely  supposed  to  push  voting  taiu.- 
tou.s  correspondiiig  to  district  majority  senti- 
ment on  every  issue  coming  down  the  pike. 

Beyoi^d  the  broad  pl.it e.>u  of  rcspoiislble 
representation  are  the  preciiiitoii.s  tx'-reme^ 
cr  constliuents-be-damned  voting  and  slav- 
lih  re^ponse  to  the  fickle  weathervace  of 
polled  public  opinion. 

To  chronic  antl-Nlxonites  the  l«;tie  Is  not 
whether  there  is  any  hard  evidence  (distinct 
from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
prejudice  and  prest;mptlon  of  guilt)  to  im- 
peach, convict  and  thus  remove  the  Pie.si- 
dent  from  office.  Kather.  its:  Lets  get  on 
with  It — don't  let  legal  facts  get  in  the  way 
of  a  dramatic  executive  hanging. 

Wi.h  the  Rodino  conimittee  evaluated  by 
one  congres-^man  as  "the  most  Uberaily 
oriented  "  in  the  Houte,  it  seems  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  that  'liberality" 
will  translate  into  a  resolution  for  impeach- 
ment. However,  views  reflected  by  the  House 
in  general  Indicate  that  a  vote  of  the  whole 
body  win  be  based  mare  on  the  legal  weight 
of  a  bill  of  partictilars  against  the  President 
than  on  pro-  or  anti-Nixon  prejudice. 

When  the  lime  for  a  crucial  decision 
comes,  congressmen  will  be  more  apt  to  rea- 
lize they  are  voting  for  history — noi  to  mir- 
ror transitorj-  popular  se;itiments. 


EXPULSION  OF  SOLZHENITSYN 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YnRK 
IN  THK  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  Febrtmry  14,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forcible 
deportation  of  writer  Alexander  I.  Solz- 
henitsyn  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
shocking  act  that  should  be  condemned 
by  all  people  who  value  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is  now  a  man  with- 
out a  countr>',  but  he  remains  a  man  of 
conscience  and  coui-age.  By  arresting 
him  and  expelling  him  from  the  land 
v.hich  he  has  said  he  would  never  leave 
voluntarily,  the  Soviet  Goveniment  is 
adniiiting  that  it  cannot  tolerate  the 
presence  of  even  one  vocal  critic  within 
its  borders. 

Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn  is  a  great 
writer  Mho  has  been  forced  to  smuggle 
his  books  abroad  for  pubUcation  because 
only  one  of  his  works  has  been  allowed 
to  be  published  legally  within  liis  own 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
all  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  s  views  or  his 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Government 
to  affirm  his  right  to  think,  speak,  and 
write  as  he  pleases  or  his  right  to  Uve 
in  hi."  native  land.  I  can  understand  that 
his  defense  of  General  'Vlasov  who 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis  enraged  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  by  tlirowing  him  out. 
the  go\ernment  has  once  again  proved 
his  basic  charge  that  dissent  or  criticism 
of  any  kind  is  repressed  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

I  liave  been  a  longtime  advocate  of 
peaceful  relations  and  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  na- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  maintain  that 
in  this  nuclear  age  we  have  no  alterna- 
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five  but  to  work  as  hard  as  v  e  can  for 
a  peaceful  world.  Unfortunately.  ther«' 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Sol/henitsyn.  who  wanted  to  stay. 
and  t!ie  detention  of  ballet  dancer 
Valery  Panov  and  other  Soviet  Jev..-. 
who  want  to  leave,  will  be  a  major  set- 
back for  the  developing  spu-it  of 
detente. 

The  Soviet  Government  by  tills  latest 
action  has  seiiously  mif^udged  the  in- 
flusnce  of  world  opinion  and  created  new 
difficulties  for  itself.  And.ei  Sakharo'i 
and  other  Soviet  intellectuals  have  made 
a  public  demand  that  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
homeland  and  to  live  without  tlie  fear  of 
punishment  or  repression.  I  join  in  that 
demand,  and  call  on  the  leaders  of  the 
•Soviet  Union  to  reschid  this  terrible 
acii.-jn. 


COMMUI-nST  CHINA  CONTINUE 
SPRE.^D  REVOLUTION 


TO 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Of     ILtlNOIS 

i:."  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  CR.^NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  detente  rhetoric  which  has  oc- 
cupied .so  mucli  of  our  attention,  as  well 
as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  .s  trips  to 
Peking,  many  Americans  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Communist  China  is 
proceeding  with  its  international  plans 
of  subversion. 

Despite  the  soft  words  which  it  aiiiis 
at  the  West  to  serve  its  own  piu-poses,  its 
actions  indicate  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  its  long-term  goal  of  world 
revolution. 

In  Burma,  for  example.  Communist 
China  is  supporting  rebel  forces  and 
these  rebels  have  won  control  of  nearly 
one-  thiid  of  the  country. 

Writing  in  the  Wac^hin«ton  Star-News 
of  December  17.  1973.  Riciiaid  H.  Boyce 
note.-  that  the  fighting  has  intensifieti 
during  the  past  year  "when  Peking 
.''ctively  began  supporting  the  Buj-mese 
Communist  Party  and  supplying  it  with 
arms  and  ammunition." 

Mr.  Boyce  reports  that : 

China  also  trains  Burmese  Communist 
Party  guerrillas  and  let.-  them  use  a  sanctu- 
ary In  China'.-;  Yvinnan  Province,  which 
borders  on  Burma. 

The  areas  held  by  the  Communl'it  force.-* 
contain  abottt  three  million  of  Burma's  .^u 
million  people.  The  guerrillas  operate  a 
clundestine  radio  "Voice  of  the  People  oi 
Burma.  Broadcasts  talk  of  organizing  a  sej)- 
araie  "independent"  Btirma  government. 

Tlie  world  press  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  subversive  activities  being 
sponsored  by  the  Peking  Government  in 
Burma.  It  is  high  time  that  we  under- 
stood the  fact  that  the  aggressive  goal.-; 
of  the  Communist  Chhiese  remain  un- 
changed and  that  detente  seems,  in 
reality,  to  be  a  one-v\ay  street  in  which 
concessions  are  made  by  the  West  but 
in  wliich  the  Communists  proceed  with 
their  ov.n  revolutionary  program. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Burmese  Government,  which  is  now 
under  attack  from  Peking,  was  tiie  first 
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non-Communist  government  to  recog- 
nize the  Communist  Chinese  when  Mao 
Tse-tung  took  power  in  1949.  In  addi- 
tion, the  current  regime,  under  Ne  Win, 
is  a  Socialist  one. 

Mr.  Boyce  reports  that : 

llie  current  situation  is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  United  States  and  other  big 
oil  users  because  Burma  has  considerable  oil 
reserves. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article  by  Richard  H.  Boyce  from  the 
Washington  Star-News,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time : 
China  Aiding  Querriulas  in  Neichboring 
Burma 
(By  Richard  H.  Boyce) 

Communist  China  Is  backing  rebel  forces 
In  neighboring  Burma  and  the  rebels  have 
won  control  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  country, 
Western  diplomats  Just  returned  from  Ban- 
goon  have  disclosed. 

The  diplomats  reported  recent  fighting  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  Burmese 
regular  army  resulted  in  heavy  casualties. 

As  In  South  Vietnam,  where  Communists 
have  sought  for  years  to  take  control,  the 
Burmese  Communist  Party  has  been  fighting 
sporadically  against  the  government  since 
1948. 

But  the  fighting  Intensified  over  the  past 
year,  the  diplomats  said,  when  Peking  ac- 
tively began  supporting  the  BCP  and  supply- 
ing It  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

China  also  trains  BCP  guerrillas  and  lets 
them  use  a  sanctuary  in  China's  Yunnan 
Province,  which  borders  on  Burma. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Ran- 
goon yesterday  that  Rebels  occupied  two 
towns  near  the  Chinese  border  for  five  weeks, 
but  government  troops  ran  them  out,  accord- 
ing to  military  authorities. 

Government  troops  with  air  support  on 
Dec.  7  recaptured  the  towns  of  Mong  Yang 
and  Mong  Mah,  taken  by  4,000  rebels  last 
month,  the  military  said.  Officers  showed 
newsmen  places  where  the  rebels  lived  during 
the  occupation.  The  quarters  contained  Chi- 
nese writing  aUegedly  left  behind  by  the 
Insurgents. 

The  situation  Is  of  particular  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  other  big  oil  users 
because  Burma  has  considerable  oil  reserves. 
After  refusing  to  develop  the  reserves,  or  let 
outsiders  do  so,  Burma  now  hais  begun  nego- 
tiations with  a  syndicate  of  U.S.  and  other 
oil  firms,  and  drilling  is  expected  to  begin 
early  next  year. 

The  areas  held  by  the  Communist  forces 
contain  al>out  three  million  of  Burma's  30 
million  people.  The  guerrillas  operate  a  clan- 
destine radio  called  Voice  of  the  People  of 
Burma.  Broadcasts  talk  of  organizing  a  sepa- 
rate "independent"  Burma  government. 

Despite  the  Uttle-publiclzed  war,  China 
and  Burma  continue  to  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  China  even  gives  Burma  some  eco- 
nomic aid.  The  two  nations  have  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  each  other's  borders. 

Burma  was  the  first  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  when  Mao  Tse-tung  took  power  in 
Peking  in  1949.  The  present  Burmese  regime 
under  former  army  colonel  Ne  Win,  who  took 
power  In  a  military  coup  In  1962,  Is  a 
Socialist. 

Ne  Win  forced  the  country  Into  general  na- 
tionalization and  depression  followed,  bring- 
ing the  once  prosperous  nation  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

Last  year's  rice  crop,  Burma's  biggest  earner 
of  foreign  exchange,  was  a  disaster.  Now  the 
war  has  driven  some  15,000  refugees  Into  the 
capital — where  they  are  a  severe  drain  on  the 
government. 

Yet  Ne  Win  has  neither  asked  for  outside 
help  nor  tried  to  publicize  China's  sedition. 
His  small  country  is  no  match  for  the  Chi- 
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nese  giant,  and  Ne  Win  (loes  not  wish  to  pro- 
voke Peking. 

Peking  is  thought  to  be  motivated  by  Itfi 
almost  paranoid  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
fears  that  Moscow,  which  has  established 
close  ties  with  India,  another  state  on  China's 
border,  also  might  seek  to  dominate  Burma. 
Only  five  months  ago  the  Russians  helped 
Afghanistan's  army  topple  King  Mohammed 
Zahlr  Shah  in  a  military  coup,  bringing  an- 
other neighbor  of  China  Into  the  Soviet  orbit 
and  further  increasing  China's  concern. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
energy  shortage  has  affected  the  life  of 
every  American.  For  most,  it  has  meant 
significant  alterations  in  lifestyle,  in- 
tolerably long  lines  at  gasoline  stations, 
reductions  in  supply  and  increased  costs 
in  home  heating  oil,  inconveniences  at 
airports,  train  stations  and  bus  termi- 
nals, shortages  of  food  because  of  the 
truckers'  strike  and  generally  higher 
prices  for  a  large  number  of  commodi- 
ties, not  only  fuel.  For  some  Americans, 
however,  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis 
have  been  even  more  critical;  it  has 
meant  jobs  lost,  businesses  shut  dowTi, 
and  the  most  severe  economic  havoc.  It 
is  without  question  a  very  grave  situation 
which  will  only  be  resolved  through  the 
cooperation  of  Government,  industry, 
and  the  public  alike.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  outline  some  of  my 
efforts  to  combat  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  steps  I  have  taken  to  insure  that  it 
is  not  the  average  American  alone  who 
ends  up  bearing  the  br\mt  of  our  energy 
ills. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  regarding 
the  energy  crisis  is  the  drastically  in- 
creased costs  it  has  forced  consumers 
to  pay  for  fuel  and  petroleum-related 
products.  One  of  the  most  critical  areas 
is  that  of  home  heating  oil,  where  costs 
have  not  only  soared  but  where  there  is 
blatant  discrepancy  in  the  prices  being 
charged.  Although  this  situation  has 
reached  critical  proportions  in  the  last 
few  months,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new 
phenomenon. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  led  the  fight 
against  oil  company  profiteering.  Back 
in  1968,  I  launched  an  intensive  investi- 
gation into  the  procedures  by  which 
home  heating  oil  prices  were  established 
along  the  east  coast.  I  requested  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  investigate  increased  costs  to 
consumers  and  the  so-called  two-tier 
price  system,  and  I  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  in  New  York.  As  a 
result  of  these  inquiries,  I  proposed  a 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  lower 
prices  and  stabilize  the  heating  oil  pic- 
ture. This  included  a  measure  to  elimi- 
nate the  oil  import  quota  system,  which 
at  that  time  was  estimated  to  cost  U.S. 
consumers  $5  billion  annually.  I  urged 
approval  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President's  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control  which  called  the 
quota  system  "unnecessary  to  national 
security."  I  also  Introduced  legislation 


to  repeal  the  so-called  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Act,  to  end  federally  sanctioned  State 
production  controls,  which  the  President 
himself  confirmed  as  "Interfering  with 
the  domestic  market  system"  by  holding 
down  supply  and  keeping  costs  up. 

Although  I  proposed  these  actions  be 
taken  almost  4  years  ago,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  suspend  the  oil  import 
quota  system  until  only  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  is 
still  in  effect.  Recently,  to  combat  the 
latest  wave  of  heating  oil  increases,  I 
have  called  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  into  the  alle- 
gations that  the  major  oil  companies 
are  attempting  to  squeeze  out  the  inde- 
pendents who,  thus  far,  have  provided 
the  only  real  competition  in  the  market, 
thereby  helping  to  keep  prices  down.  I 
have  also  asked  energy  "czar"  William 
Simon  to  investigate  the  two-tier  pricing 
system  on  heating  oil. 

There  is  grave  concern  among  many 
Americans,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  major  oil  companies  may 
have  conspired  to  create  the  present 
shortage.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  for 
too  long  the  oil  industry  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  very  lucratiye  tax  loopholes, 
at  the  consumer's  expense,  and  has  been 
generally  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
either  Government  or  the  public  in  see- 
ing that  our  energy  needs  are  met  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Over  4  years  ago,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  suspend  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance in  light  of  drastically  increased  fuel 
costs  for  the  consumer  and  inordinately 
high  profits  for  the  oil  industry,  which 
are  now  a  matter  of  record.  I  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prohibit  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  in  the  case  of 
mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  deposits 
located  in  foreign  territory. 

Recently,  I  received  reports  that  the 
industry  has  been  exporting  oil  products 
and  then  reimporting  the  same  product 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
import  regulations.  Such  a  practice  has 
led  to  the  consumer  paying  close  to 
double  the  cost  for  certain  petroleum 
products,  and  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce,  the  investigative  arm 
of  Congress,  to  investigate  these  rumors. 
The  preliminary  findingB  I  have  received 
from  the  GAO  indicate  that  oil  exports 
have  risen  significantly,  while  domestic 
production  is  down.  To  combat  the  de- 
pletion of  domestic  resources,  I  have  thus 
sponsored  legislation  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  fuel  oil,  gas,  propane,  petro- 
chemicals, and  coal  during  the  current 
shortage.  This  is  similar  to  legislation  I 
first  introduced  in  1971,  when  we  also 
experienced  a  rapid  rise  in  fuel  prices. 

The  record  high  profits  enjoyed  by  the 
industry  during  this  past  year  seem  to 
many,  including  myself,  unconscionable 
in  light  of  high  costs  and  inadequate 
supplies.  I  vigorously  supported,  smd  will 
continue  to  urge,  a  tax  on  windfall  prof- 
its; I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
roll  back  oil  prices. 

To  insure  industry  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Energy  In- 
formation System,  to  require  the  indus- 
try to  furnish  information  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  and  to  allow  GAO  auditing 
of  this  data.  I  have  alao  called  for  the 
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creation  of  a  special  committee  in  the 
House  to  investigate  the  Industry  and  the 
role  which  they  may  play  in  contribut- 
ing to  shortages.  Finally,  I  am  looking 
ir.to  the  possibility  of  nationalizing  the 
cil  industrj';  while  I  realize  this  is  a 
major  step,  I  feel  that  the  critical  dimen- 
sions of  the  shortage  we  are  now  experi- 
e'lcing  warrant  .-^uch  a  consideration. 

One  of  the  mo.st  annoying  aspects  of 
the  shortage,  especially  for  New  Yorkers, 
has  been  the  intolerably  long  lines  at 
ga?^oline  stations.  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal experience  having  spent  hours  on 
end  on  line  to  get  gas  for  my  own  car. 
My  feeling  is  that  the  New  York  area, 
particularly  Nassau  and  Queens,  was 
seriously  slighted  during  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Government's  mandatory  al- 
location plan.  I  have  called  upon  Mr. 
Simon  to  reconsider  the  allocation  for 
New  York,  to  allocate  more  especially 
for  those  critically  low  areas  where  gas 
lines  have  stretched  for  miles.  I  have  also 
called  upon  local  oflBcials  to  take  an  ac- 
tion which  is  solely  within  their  purview, 
that  of  petitioning  the  Governor  to  de- 
clare Long  Island  a  "disaster  area"  for 
purposes  of  qualifying  for  emergency  al- 
locations under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  In  addition,  just 
recently  I  conducted  ad  hoc  hearings  in 
New  York  with  Members  of  Congress, 
local  ofiBcials,  representatives  from  the 
industry-,  and  the  public  to  highlight  how 
we  can  combat  the  fuel  shortages  and 
high  prices  in  New  York. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we 
provide  incentives  for  people  to  conserve 
energy,  that  we  ini>iu-e  the  consumer  Is 
not  bearing  all  of  the  bmden  with  the 
Government's  help.  To  cut  down  on  the 
use  of  automobiles  and  encourage  the 
use  of  more  economical  forms  of  trans- 
portation, I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  allow  commirters  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  expense  of  traveling  to  and  from 
work  using  mass  transit  facilities.  I  have 
also  called  for  a  freeze  on  transit  fares 
during  the  current  shortage.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax  breaks  for  those  who  improve 
their  home  heating  through  the  pm'- 
chase  and  installation  of  ii\sulative  mate- 
rial. Back  in  1971,  I  introduced  a  meas- 
me  to  establish  an  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Council  to  represent  consumers 
before  Federal  and  State  agencies  with 
matters  pertaining  to  electric,  gas.  and 
telephone  utilities.  I  think  that  now  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  continue  to  push  for 
the  creation  of  such  an  OflBce. 

Traditionally,  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
Long  Island's  economy  has  been  the  sta- 
bility and  growth  of  our  small  business 
community.  Tiie  energy  crisis  has  se- 
verely threatened  to  cripple  this  dj'- 
namic  force.  I  have  requested  William 
Simon  to  investigate  the  Govenmienfs 
propane  allocation  program  as  it  affects 
small  businesses  on  Long  Island,  as  pro- 
pane is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  en- 
ergy for  small  business  and  supplies  of  it 
are  critically  short.  In  addition,  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  low-cost 
loans  to  those  small  buisinesses  adversely 
affected  by  the  energy  shortage,  and  a 
measure  requiring  an  investigation  into 
the  paperwork  burden  placed  upon  small 
business  by  Federal  reporting  require- 
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ments,  which  have  grown  more  massive 
during  the  shortage. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  back  in 
1965.  I  predicted  that  the  United  States 
would  experience  a  shortage  as  we  now 
have  unless  we  began  to  develop  a  long- 
range,  national  energy  plan.  I  advocated 
the  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources,  like  solar  energj-,  shale,  coal  con- 
version, and  the  like,  and  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate all  aspects  of  our  energy  re- 
somces.  I  have  again  introduced  legisla- 
tion designed  to  increase  production  of 
coal  as  an  energy  source  and  to  develop 
solar  energy,  and  have  called  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  U.S.  Council  on  Energy  Pol- 
icy— these  with  a  view  toward  making 
tills  Nation  more  "energy  self-sufficient." 
As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subconunittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  as  well  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Middle  East,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  direction  to  the  work  of 
the  committees  to  coimter  the  machina- 
tions of  the  very  powerful  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC — the  oil-producing  nations,  and 
the  oil  industry  itself,  in  order  to  protect 
and  further  American  interests.  I  have 
actively  encouraged  the  formation  of  an 
organization  of  oil-producing  nations  to 
counterbalance  OPEC,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  such  a  coalition  is  in  the 
offing. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  combat  the  enei-gy  shortage,  to 
see  that  the  people  in  my  district  receive 
a  fair  distribution  of  supplies,  and  to  try 
to  prevent  such  a  crisis  from  occurring 
in  the  future. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  people 
know  that  their  Representatives  are 
working  to  find  solutions  to  what  are  our 
common  problems. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  MEDIA 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TCS 

Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
will  open  public  hearings  February  20 
on  methods  that  Congress  might  employ 
to  improve  its  capability  for  communi- 
cating with  the  American  people  tlu-ough 
the  mass  media. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people  is  often 
least  understood  by  the  people.  I  have 
seen  tlie  executive  branch  during  the 
tenure  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  alike  develop  a  highly  effec- 
tive— and  expensive — capacity  to  com- 
municate its  views  directly  and  often 
massively  in  a  manner  that  is  denied  to 
the  Congress.  In  sliort,  there  is  today  a 
serious  imbalance  between  the  two  con- 
stitutionally coequal  branches  in  their 
relative  abilities  to  reach  the  people  on 
the  crucial  issues  of  the  day. 

This  is  tlie  broad  L«sue  that  the  joint 
committee  will  examine  in  its  hearings. 
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scheduled  February  20  and  21,  and  March 
7  and  12. 1  encourage  all  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  testify  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  youi-  views  on  the  following 
questions,  among  others: 

First.  How  can  the  role  of  Congress  be 
more  fully  and  accurately  covered  in  the 
news  media? 

Second.  How  can  spokesmen  for  Con- 
gi-ess  gain  direct  access  more  readily  to 
tlie  broadcast  media  to  present  congres- 
sional viewix)ints  on  is.<;ues? 

Third.  What  additional  facilities,  staff 
and  other  supporting  .sei-vices,  if  any,  are 
required  to  provide  Congres  with  more 
adequate  institutional  capability  in  the 
area  of  mass  communications? 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
about  the  hearings  may  call  tiie  joint 
committee  staff  extension  58267. 


DO   NOT   DISARM   CITIZENS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICBIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  G.  S.  Knight,  a  practicing 
attorney,  which  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  entitled 
"Don't  Disarm,  the  Citizens." 

Hopefully,  this  excellent  commentary 
will  help  lay  to  rest  some  of  the  out- 
rageous comments  now  appearing  in  the 
press  calling  for  elimination  of  one  of 
our  precious  constitutional  rights. 

Don't  Disarm  the  CmzENS 

(By  George  3.  Knight) 

As  a  lawyer  La  private  practice,  I  should 
lilte  to  relate  my  personal  reactions  to  those 
of  Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  his  comments  published  In  this 
apace  in  April  (page  404).  The  tenor  of  Mr. 
Thoruburgh's  conn  ments  is  that  the  police 
should  be  supported  by  rigid  handgun 
controls. 

First,  Mr.  Thornburgh  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient facta  in  the  three  cases  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  his  comment  to  identify  exactly 
what  happened.  If  I  am  correct,  the  third 
CAse  of  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  woman  shoot- 
ing "au  officer  mistakenly  raiding  her  home" 
was  similar  to  the  two  cases  reported  in  Col- 
llnsvUle,  lUlnols,  where  two  families  were 
raided  by  armed  federal  narcotics  agents 
dressed  as  hippies  and  with  nj  wai-ranis.  In 
both  cases,  as  reported  in  newspaper  ac- 
countji,  "their  doors  were  kicked  in,  their 
homes  damaged,  their  arms  shackled.  And 
the  screaming  bearded  mea  told  some  they 
were  to  die.  .  .  .  When  they  realized  their 
error,  the  men  disappeared  with  no  apolo- 
gies." Mr^Thornburgh  refers  to  the  Norfolk 
case  asr'tyj^lcal."  If  It  is  t%-pical  (as  well  as 
the  fvJa  "mistaken"  raids  in  Collinsville), 
then  lieaven  help  the  average  citizen,  for  he 
will  ^eed  all  the  supernatural  help  he  can 
get.  Ncwsiceek  of  May  14,  page  45,  report^ed 
that  a  local  Illinois  attorney  stated,  "The 
thousand-year  Reich  they've  read  about.  But 
they  don't  expect  it  here.  No  sir,  not  in 
Madison  County." 

Mr.  Thornburgh  Is  almost  casual  when  he 
sa>-s  handguns  are  "easily  acquired  fand] 
subject  to  little  regulation  or  control."  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
twenty  thousand  laws  on  the  books  today 
aflectlng   gxms   In   general.   Specifically,   the 
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1968  Gun  Control  Act  prohibited  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  handguns,  by  nuUl  or  any  other 
means,  by  Individual  owners,  except  through 
federally  licensed  dealers.  The  same  law  pro- 
hibits convicted  felons  and  mental  Incom- 
petents from  possessing  handguns. 

With  respect  to  the  mandatory  registra- 
tion of  handguns  being  a  panacea  for  crime, 
thj  California  Peace  Officers  Association  in 
196D  said,  "We  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  evidence  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  any  direct  relationship  between  the 
registration  of  firearms  or  the  licensing  of 
gun  owners  and  the  reduction  In  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  use  of  firearms." 

Mr.  Thornburgh  feels  that  persons  who 
demonstrate  a  need  for  handguns  for  per- 
sonal protection  and  hunters  should  not  be 
deprived  of  them.  Once  the  authority  to 
issue  gun  permits  or  licenses  Is  given  to 
bureaucrats,  the  Individual  runs  Into  delays, 
the  likelihood  of  ever-Increasing  fees  that 
can  make  it  impractical  to  own  even  a  few 
guns,  red  tape,  and  other  arbitrary  abuses.  In 
this  crime-ridden  country  why  should  Mr. 
Averagre  CltlMn  have  to  demonstrate  a  need 
to  have  a  handgun  for  protection  of  life 
and  family? 

Several  informants  told  the  New  York  com- 
mission to  investigate  allegations  of  police 
corruption  (the  Knapp  Commission)  last 
year  that  $100  was  the  going  rate  for  a  pistol 
permit  In  New  York  Citj — that  is,  for  *100 
the  need  to  have  a  permit  could  be  establish- 
ed. Although  automobiles  are  by  far  a  greater 
killer,  how  many  of  them  would  be  on  the 
road  If  operators  had  to  show  a  "need"  to  get 
a  license  to  drive?  Judging  by  what  has  hap- 
pened In  New  York  City,  where  only  about 
two  thousand  of  the  eight  million  private 
residents  have  been  Issued  gun  permits  (the 
only  other  gun  permits  are  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand private  security  guards),  there  would 
be  a  greet  reduction  In  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile drivers  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  quotes  Mayor  Daley's 
statement  that  "The  only  purpose  of  a  hand- 
gun In  unauthorized  hands  Is  to  kill."  Ob- 
viously a  person  with  a  criminal  propensity 
will  use  a  gun  or  any  other  weapon  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis  of 
Loe  Angeles  has  expressed  his  opposition  to 
more  gun  laws.  The  police  commissioner  of 
B\iffalo.  New  York,  Prank  N.  Pelicetta,  in  1972 
said :  "In  the  long  run,  there  must  be  a  sensi- 
ble system  which  vrtll  protect  citizens'  rights 
and  still  curb  the  Illegal  use  of  firearms,  but 
no  one  has  come  up  with  it  yet." 

With  respect  to  the  results  of  the  Gallup 
poll  favoring  stricter  gun  controls,  I  would 
clt«  polls  conducted  by  the  National  En- 
quirer, the  Forum  Foundation,  and  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  that  reached  completely  op- 
posite conclusions.  In  1971  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association,  with  twenty-two  thou- 
sand members  in  every  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment, took  a  position  against  arbitrarily  de- 
priving "law-abiding  citizens  of  their  right 
to  bear  and/or  own  firearms,"  and  urged 
mandatory  sentences  In  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  Imposed,  for  the  use  of  firearms  or 
other  weapons  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  states  that  when  "some 
politicians  .  .  .  call  for  the  abolition  and 
confiscation  of  all  firearms  .  .  .  the  National 
Rifle  Association  .  .  .  responded  with  equal 
rigidity,  stating  that  no  firearms  should  be 
subject  to  increased  controls."  The  N.R.A. 
takes  the  bedrock  stand  that  the  guarantees 
of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  not  b©  Infringed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  association  is  intractable.  In 
June  of  1972  the  NJl.A.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Maxwell  E.  Rich,  appeared  before  the 
Democratic  Party's  platform  committee  and 
emphasized  "let  us  put  the  burden  where  it 
belongs — on  the  lawless  Instead  of  licensing 
the  law  abiding." 

He  stated  that  the  "N.R.A.  supports  laws 
existing  or  proposed  that  (1)   prohibit  fire- 
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arms  sales  by  dealers  to  persons  under  vot- 
ing age,  (2)  require  adequate  adult  super- 
vision for  use  of  firearms  by  Juveniles,  (3) 
control  the  Importation  of  all  firearms  and 
their  component  parts,  {i)  control  all  ma- 
chine guns  and  destructive  devices,  (5)  re- 
quire licensing  of  manufacturers,  importers, 
dealers  and  pawnbrokers  and  their  keeping  of 
records,  (6)  require,  under  reasonable  and 
specific  conditions,  a  license  for  the  carry- 
ing of  a  handgun  concealed  on  the  person." 

Let  us  examine  some  before-and-after  fig- 
ures on  the  crime  rate  in  those  jurisdictions 
that  have  the  most  rigid  gun  controls.  Hawaii 
requires  the  reglstratioai  of  all  firearms,  in- 
cluding handguns.  Notwithstanding,  there 
was  a  50  percent  increase  in  homicides  In 
1971  over  1970.  In  New  York  state,  which  h&s 
the  rigid  Sullivan  antlgun  laws,  there  was 
a  26  per  cent  Increase  in  homicides  in  the 
1970-71  period.  In  Chicago,  according  to  an 
article  in  Chicago  Today  of  April  4,  1973,  in 
1965,  when  there  was  no  gun  registration 
law,  there  were  393  murders.  In  1971.  after 
every  person  In  Chicago  was  required  by  law 
to  register  his  firearms,  there  were  824  mur- 
ders. Where  there  are  less  rigid  gun  restric- 
tions— South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, and  Utah — sharp  decreases  in  homi- 
cides occurred  in  1970-71. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  uses  the  old  argument 
that  we  should  have  rigid  g\in  controls  be- 
cause "the  rate  of  homicides  with  guns  in 
the  United  States  Is  thlrty-flve  times  higher 
than  the  rate  in  relatively  gun-free  Eng- 
land." But  examine  this  statement  through 
the  findings  of  Chief  Inspector  Colin  Green- 
wood who.  through  a  grant  from  Cambridge 
University,  has  researched  the  subject  and 
In   1972  published  Firearms  Control. 

Inspector  Greenwood  said  In  a  speech  on 
March  31  of  this  year  that  before  1920  any- 
body in  England  coultf  get  a  gun  without 
difficulty  and  that  tha  crime  rate  was  low 
and  remained  low  until  1957  in  spite  of  the 
enactment  of  rigid  gun  control  laws.  "But 
the  picture  began  to  change  after  1957,  and 
the  use  of  guns  In  robbery  began  to  rise 
fairly  rapidly.  In  1971  In  London,  there  were 
310  cases  of  robbery  In  which  a  gun  was 
used.  Now,  if  you  want  to  compare  that  with 
Washington  or  New  York,  that  is  nothing. 
.  .  .  But  compare  London  in  1971  with  Lon- 
don in  1954.  You  have  a  change  from  a  city 
where  robberies  involving  guns  occurred 
once  a  quarter,  to  a  city  where  it's  now  a 
daily  occurrence  .  .  .  and  the  real  problem 
isn't  Just  the  availability  of  guns.  The  real 
problem  is  the  increased  willingness  to  use 
criminal  violence  of  all  types,  whether  it 
be  guns  or  knives  or  axes." 

Mr.  Thornburgh  refers  to  the  bumper 
sticker  slogan,  "Support  Your  Local  Police, " 
and  he  feels  it  should  be  put  into  meaning- 
ful action  by  enactment  of  severe  handgxin 
controls.  I  recently  saw  a  bumper  sticker 
reading  "Support  Your  Local  Criminal — 
Register  'Confiscate  All  Guns." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  a  good 
sound  basis  for  this  bumper  sticker.  The 
words  contain  more  truth  than  i)oetry  and 
refiect  the  fear  of  confiscation  of  all  guns 
privately  owned,  whi<*»  would  amount  to 
disarming  all  citizens. 


THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
AND  OTHER  INDIVIDUAL  HARD- 
SHIP SITUATIONS  DESERVE  SPE- 
CIAL CONSIDERATION 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  here  during  other  dis- 
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cussions  about  the  energy  emergency, 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
those  who  must  travel  exceptional  dis- 
tances in  their  employment,  and  other 
individuals  with  unusual  hardships  must 
and  should,  in  all  justice  and  fairness,  be 
granted  special  consideration  in  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline,  if  and  when  such  a 
system  is  ordered  into  effect  by  the 
President. 

The  State  senate  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  has  recognized  the 
special  consideration  that  should  be  ex- 
tended toward  the  handicapped  and  all 
otlier  hardship  situations  created  by  the 
energy  shortage  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  the  pertinent  resolu- 
tion that  was  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate  on  January  29,  1974: 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  To 
Consider  the  Special  Needs  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  im  Formulating  any 
Gasoline  Rationing  Plan 
Whereas,  This  country  Is  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis  which  may  necessitate  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  government  Is  now 
developmg  contingency  plans  for  said  ration- 
ing; and 

Whereas,  The  physically  handicapped  can- 
not, in  most  cases,  use  alternative  methods 
of  transportation,  such  ae  public  transporta- 
tion;  and 

Whereas,  Many  physically  handicapped 
people  must  use  their  automobiles  to  get  to 
work,  shopping,  etc.;  and 

Whereas,  The  automobile  is  not  Just  a  con- 
venience but  a  necessity  for  the  physically 
handicapped;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  and  urgently  memorialize 
the  United  States  Government  to  consider 
the  special  needs  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped In  formulating  any  gasoline  rationing 
plan;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
William  E.  Simon,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


FLAME  OF  TRUTH  AWARD 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
recognize,  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  concern  today  in  our  country — 
indeed,  in  the  world — is  education.  There 
is  an  organization  which  has  seen  this 
need  and  set  out  successfully  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  organization  is  (jailed  the  Fund  for 
Higher  Education.  Although  it  was  orga- 
nized just  3  years  ago.  It  already  has 
made  its  mark  with  major  accomplish- 
ments in  educational  institutions  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Israel. 

The  Fund  for  Higher  Education  has  re- 
cently honored  a  distinguished  citizen 
who  resides  in  my  congresional  district, 
heads  a  major  corporation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him,  has 
raised  a  significant  sum  for  a  distin- 
guished educational  institution. 

The  man  who  was  honored  is  David 
M.  Tracy,  president  of  Pieldcrest.  He  was 
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presented  with  the  Flame  of  Ti-uth 
Award  for  his  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  higher  education  and  particu- 
larly to  Stonehill  College  in  North  Eas- 
ton,  Mass.,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  came  forth 
to  honor  Mr.  Tracy  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Persons  associated  with  this  cause  are 
all  outstanding  people  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education,  a  cause  important  to 
everyone  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world.  I  urge  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
to  this  dedicated  group  of  individuals  for 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  they  so  vigor- 
ously support. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  this  year  I  join  my  col- 
leagues and  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  in  commemorating 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Yet,  Febru- 
ar>'  16  remains  a  bittereweet  celebration 
for  nearly  23,000  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  in  the  State  of  Califorrja. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  courageous  and 
proud  people  whose  history  extends  over 
a  thousand  years.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  that  was  under  foreign  domination; 
a  subjugation  which  kindled  a  spirit  for 
freedom.  Finally,  on  February  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  became  a  sovereign  nation. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
tiny  Baltic  State  grew  and  prospered — 
until  she  was  betrayed  by  her  Com- 
munist neighbor  dui'ing  World  War  II. 
On  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
reneged  on  its  own  peace  treaty  and 
engulfed  Lithuania  into  its  vast  empire. 
This  earlier  pledge  stated : 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  juridical  rights  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  forever  re- 
notnices.  In  good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rights  which  It  previously  had  In  regards 
to  the  Lithuanian  Nation  and  its  Territory. 

It  is  a  credit  to  our  Government  that 
the  United  States  has  not,  and  will  not, 
recognize  this  subjugation  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thousands  of  brave  Lithuanians  are 
risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  re- 
sisting this  foreign  suppression.  The  de- 
sire for  freedom  is  indeed  embedded  in 
the  hearts  of  these  gallant  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  great 
efforts  being  made  by  these  people  de- 
siring to  achieve  their  natui'al  right  of 
self-determination,  and  I  applaud  the 
contribution  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  in  Los  Angeles  and  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  the  only  Lith- 
uanians not  allowed  to  celebrate  this 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  are  those 
in  Lithuania  itself. 

On  February  16,  voices  will  be  raised 
throughout  the  world  recalling  the  words 
of  the  Litliuanian  national  anthem; 
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Lithuania,  land  of  heroes, 
Thou  our  Fatherland  that  art, 
From  the  glorious  deeds  of  ages 
Shall  Thy  children  take  heart. 

2 
May  Thy  children  ever  follow 
Tlieir  heroic  fathers 
lu  devotion  to  their  country 
And  good  will  to  others. 

3 
May  the  sun  of  our  lo\ed  sliore 
Shine  upon  us  evermore; 
May  the  right  and  the  truth 
Keep  o\ir  pathway  lighted. 

4 
May  tlie  love  of  our  dear  land 
Make  us  strong  of  heart  and  haiid, 
May  our  land  ever  stand 
Peaceful  and  united. 

For  those  3  million  Lithuanians  strug- 
gling under  the  yoke  of  communism,  all 
Americans  echo  the  words,  "May  the 
right  and  the  ti-uth  keep  our  pathway 
lighted.'' 


UTAH  POLL  ON  ENERGY  CRISIS 
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HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Thursday.  February  14,  19T4 

Mr.  0\VENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
stantly bombarded  with  public  opinion 
polls  asking  questions  on  a  variety  of  is- 
sues. Sometimes  we  tend  to  overlook  their 
significance.  Two  polls  released  this  past 
week,  deserve  careful  consideration.  The 
latest  Harris  survey  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  shows  that  Congress  popularity 
is  at  an  alltime  low. 

Only  21  percent  of  those  polled  feel 
that  Congress  is  doing  a  good  to  excellent 
job  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
On  such  issues  as  the  economy,  con- 
fidence in  Government,  and  control  of 
inflation  we  received  from  6-  to  11-per- 
cent approval.  I  think  these  are  rather 
significant  and  disturbing  statistics. 

On  February  9  the  Deseret  News,  a 
newspaper  in  Salt  Lake  City,  published 
a  Utah  poll  on  the  energy  situation  which 
I  think  deserves  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Almost  tlu'ee-fourths  of  the  people 
believe  that  the  fuel  shortage  is  con- 
trived. Although  the  blame  for  the 
energy  crisis  is  divided  among  several 
groups,  I  think  we  should  realize  that  the 
lack  of  information  on  the  severity  and 
extent  of  the  current  energy  crisis  has 
provided  the  general  public  with  no  reli- 
able statistics  with  which  to  make  their 
o\m  conclusion  on  the  nature  of  this 
crisis.  It  is  time  to  acquire  the  facts. 
Only  thi'ough  a  close  examination  and 
compilation  of  all  informal  ■jn  pertain- 
ing to  this  crisis  will  we  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  real  significance  of  tlie  situation 
and  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public  which  desperately  needs  to  be 
restored.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  Deseret 
Ne\\s  poll  for  youi*  information: 

(From  the  Deseret  News,  Feb.  9, 1974| 
Fuel  Crisis  is  Phony,  Utahans 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Utah  believe  the  fuel  shortage  is  phony. 

They  place  most  of  the  bleiue  on  the  oil 
companies,  politics  and  government  controls. 

Ti^ese   are  the   central   conclusions   of   a 


Deseret  News  poll  conducted  by  Dan  Jones 
Associates,  of  Logan. 

Of  the  600  persons  interviewed  by  tele- 
phone in  the  survey,  74.8  said  they  feel  tlie 
shortage  is  "contrived,"  while  20.2  percent 
believe  it  is  "real",  and  5  percent  "don  t 
know." 

The  blame  was  pinned  on  the  petroleum 
companies  by  44.8  percent  with  17  percent 
placing  refponsibility  on  politics  (Water- 
gate), and  15  percent  on  government  con- 
trols. 

"Public  misuse"  was  singled  out  as  the 
cause  by  7.7  percent,  "underdeveloped  re- 
sources" by  6  percent,  "Arab-Israeli  war"  by 
4  percent  "other"  factors  by  3.3  percent,  and 
2.2  percent  answered  they  "didn't  know." 

Interviewers  asked  two  questions:  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  current  fuel  shortage  is  real 
or  created?"  and  "Tlie  current  fuel  short- 
age is  caused  by  whom?" 

Tlie  tendency  to  believe  the  shortage  is 
contrived  was  overwhelming  in  almost  every 
strata  of  Utah  society.  The  people  of  South- 
eastern Utah  where  most  oil  activity  is  con- 
centrated were  more  prone  to  feel  that  the 
shortage  is  real. 

In  that  area  28.3  percent  felt  the  short- 
age Is  real,  while  71.7  believe  it  was  created. 
People  in  Cache  and  Box  Elder  counties 
voiced  similar  opinions. 

The  greatest  skepticism  was  found  in 
Weber.  Davis  and  Salt  Lake  counties  where 
less  than  17  percent  believe  the  shortage  is 
genuine.  In  Salt  Lake  almost  80  percent  feel 
it's  a  hoax. 

Peculiarly,  there  is  a  rather  sharp  division 
of  opinion  along  religious  lines  of  Catholics 
Interviewed,  40.5  percent  believe  the  short- 
age is  real,  while  57.1  percent  are  suspicious. 

REAL  OR  CREATED? 


Real  Created 


Don't 
know 


74.8 


5.0 


Tola! 20.2 

Area: 

C.iche,  Box  Elder 28. 0 

Weber,  Davis 16.8 

SaliUke 16.7 

Utah  (Prove) 24. 4 

Southeast    28.3 

Southwest 20.0 

Age; 

lBto29 21.8 

30to40 22.4 

41to50 20.5 

51to60 16.7 

Over  60       15.5 

Party: 

Democrat  19.2 

Republican     21.2 

American  Independent' 25.0 

Independent 21.9 

Other 0 

Incon^e: 

Under  $5,000    20.3 

$5,000  to  $10.000 17.8 

$10,000  to  $20,000 21. 2 

Over  $20,000 27.3 

Sex: 

Male 24.5 

Female 16.  0 


'  Indicalesoiily  direction  of  opinion,  too  small  to  be  signJIxant 

The  respective  percentages  among  Mor- 
mons and  Protestants  are  around  28  and  77 
percent. 

Republicans  show  only  slightly  more  tend- 
ency than  Democrats  to  believe  tliat  the 
shortage  Is  real. 

As  to  assessment  of  blame,  the  geographic 
factor  comes  Into  play  again.  The  oil  field 
area  of  the  southeast  places  less  blame  on  the 
oil  Industry  and  more  on  government  con- 
trols and  misuses  than  do  other  sectors. 

S:\lt  I,ake  County  displays  tlie  least  con- 
fidence in  the  industry's  veracity  with  52.6 
percent  placing  the  blame. 

When  broken  down  Into  age  groups,  a  pe- 
culiar pattern  develops  in  the  survey.  Of 
those  51  to  60  years  old,  52.2  percent  blame 
the  oil  indu:'. ry  lor  the  shortage,  while  among 
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those  over  GO  the  percentage  Is  only  40 
[.•er:ont 

American  Party  adherents  split  the  blame 
exactly  down  the  middle  between  tbe  oil 
cociipa.:les  and  politics. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
b:.u:ie  attributed  to  politics  (8.8  percent) 
emanates  from  Republicans  whose  party  Is 
currently  In  administrative  control  of  the 
federal  government. 

Mildly  surprising  Is  that  persons  earning 
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under  $5,000  show  less  tendency  to  blame  the 
oil  industry  than  do  middle-income  groups, 
agreeing  on  this  point  more  closely  with  the 
affluent  (those  earning  over  $30,000). 

The  "poor"  understandably  attribute  more 
of  the  blame  to  public  misuse  of  fuel  than  do 
other  income  groups.  They  are,  of  course,  less 
likely  to  own  gas  hog  cars,  motor  homes, 
boats,  trailers,  snowmobiles,  etc. 

Despite     the    much-publicized    Arab    oil 

WHO  CAUSED  io  STAGE? 
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embargo,  few  of  those  interviewed  placed 
blame  on  the  Arab-Israeli  wiir  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  fuel  shortage. 

■nie  percentages  ranged  from  nothing  to 
11.1,  the  latter  expressed  by  persons  with 
higher  than  a  bachelor  degree  education. 

The  war  was  eJso  singled  out  as  a  significant 
factor  by  residents  of  Utah  County  (Prove 
area)  where  10  percent  felt  It  was  a  cause  of 
the  shortage. 
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■  Indicates  only  dtrectioii  of  of>inioa,  too  smaU  to  be  signiTicant 
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PRICE  CONTROLS  NO  ANSWER 
TO  ECONOMIC  ILLS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.oBn)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learne<3  of  the  exile  of 
Alexander  BclzhenitsjTi  from  his  home 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  West  Crermany. 

As  we  have  observed  the  unfolding 
drama  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  authorities,  this  possibility 
was  always  present  In  our  minds,  but  It 
comes  as  no  less  a  shock  now  that  the 
event  1ms  occurred. 

While  this  enforced  exile  and  depriva- 
tion of  citizenship  is  surely  a  heavy  bur- 
den for  him  to  bear,  I  am  thankful  that 
Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  is  alive  and  well,  and 
that  more  punitive  actions  were  not 
taken.  I  understand  that  the  author's 
family  is  to  be  permitted  to  join  hjm 
soon. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  it  moves  into  a  greater 
participation  in  the  world  commercial 
and  scientific  community,  has  yet  to  re- 
solve such  a  basic  issue  as  the  freedom 
of  expression  of  thought  by  its  citizens. 
I  am  sure  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Solz- 
henitsyn's fame  has  put  his  situation  in 
the  world's  view  was  the  reason  for  the 
decision  to  exile  rather  than  to  punish 
the  author. 

I  hope  tiiat  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  family 
is  able  to  rejoin  him  soon,  and  that  they 
can  create  a  new  and  productive  life  in 
their  new  setting. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
i.stration  finally  seems  to  be  getting  the 
message  that  much  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic ills  derive  from  disastrous  results 
of  over  2  years  under  a  misguided  in- 
comes policy  which  featured  price  con- 
trols. 

For  me,  price  controls  as  a  limit  on  in- 
flation is  comparable  to  immei-sing  a 
thermometer  in  ice  water  and  then  an- 
nouncing that  the  patient  Is  cured. 

Price  level  changes — and  especially 
what  we  would  term  "galloping  infla- 
tion"— instead  are  key  indications  of  se- 
vere economic  dislocations.  Instead  of 
treating  symptoms,  our  efforts  should  be 
aimed  at  dealing  with  causes  of  cur  eco- 
nomic problems. 

I  rue  the  fact  that  Congress  authorized 
the  implementation  of  the  price  controls 
that  the  President  has  imposed  over  the 
past  21.^  years.  And  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  would  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
eliminate  that  power. 

For  me,  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion resorted  to  price  controls  showed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  friends  were  not 
at  ail  interested  in  dealing  with  the  real 
economic  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

We  do  not  need  price  controls.  What 
we  do  need  is  a  massive  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities  so  that  It  reflects  real 


needs  of  our  citizens  rather  than  the 
wrong  view  that  America  can  solve  the 
world's  problems;  what  we  do  need  is 
significant  tax  reform;  what  we  do  need 
is  a  commitment  to  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

That  commitment  is  not  found  in  price 
controls,  and  it  is  not  found  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  administration. 


SULLIVAN-DINGELL  COMPULSORY 
FISH  INSPECTION  BILL 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  as  a 
longtime  advocate  of  strict  food  stand- 
ards, I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
for  compulsory  inspection  for  whole - 
someness  of  all  fish  sold  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12849,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGKLL),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment,  who 
will  conduct  subcommittee  hearings  on 
this  measure  and  on  related  bills  begin- 
ning February  27. 

The  Sullivan-Dingen  bill  generally 
parallels  existing  laws  lor  compulsory 
inspection  of  meat  and  poultry.  It  would 
be  administered  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, which  now  conducts  a  fish  in- 
spection program  on  a  voluntary  basis 
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in  plants  willing  to  pay  for  this  service 
and  thereby  become  eligible  to  sell  their 
products  to  the  school  lunch  program  or 
in  other  Government  procurement,  or  in 
order  to  be  able  to  have  a  Federal  whole- 
soraeness  label  placed  on  their  consumer 
packages. 

Under  the  proposed  compulsory  pro- 
gram, all  normal  costs  of  Federal  fish  in- 
sijection  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  joint  Federal-State 
programs  involving  fish  sold  only  in 
intrastate  commerce,  as  is  the  case  with 
compulsory  inspection  of  meat  and 
poultry. 

As  many  of  the  Members  will  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  legislation  dealing  with  Federal 
inspection  of  food  for  wholesomeness 
since  my  first  tenn  in  Congress,  having 
introduced  the  legislation  which  became 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957;  the  first  bill,  mtroduced  in  1962,  to 
expand  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1907 
to  include  compulsory  inspection  of  meat 
sold  only  in  intrastate  commerce;  and 
the  first  bill,  introduced  in  1967,  to 
amend  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act  to  re- 
quire poultry  inspection  also  in  intra- 
state commerce.  The  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967,  and  Wholesome  Poultry  and 
Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968  accom- 
plished these  objectives. 

Under  both  the  Federal  meat  and  poul- 
tiy  laws  as  expanded  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  States  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  inspection  systems, 
equal  to  the  Federal  standards,  for  prod- 
ucts sold  only  within  their  borders. 
Those  which  do  so  receive  Federal 
matching  funds  for  doing  their  own  in- 
spection work.  But  in  cases  where  the 
States  fail  to  adopt  comparable  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  maintains  inspec- 
tors in  all  of  the  plants  in  those  States, 
including  those  engaged  only  in  intra- 
state commerce. 

NEED    FOR    CONSUMEIS    PROTECTION 

H.R.  12849,  the  Sullivan-Dingell  fish 
Inspection  bill,  entitled  the  VWiolesome 
Pish  and  Fisheries  Products  Act,  provides 
for  the  same  pattern  of  Federal  and 
Federal-State  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment as  in  meat  and  poultry  inspection. 
The  Commerce  Department's  primarj' 
responsibilities  for  fish  wholesomeness 
would  begin  with  the  operations  of  the 
fishing  vessels,  including  periodic  inspec- 
tion of  vessels  for  sanitation,  and  entail 
continuous  Inspection  of  all  processing 
activities.  State  and  local  health  author- 
ities would  retain  jurisdiction  over  re- 
tailing operations  not  involving  actual 
fish  processing. 

Imported  fish  woiild  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  only  if  it  was  found 
to  be  processed  under  the  same  standards 
imposed  on  the  domestic  fish  industry. 

Fish  products  represent  an  important 
source  of  protein  in  the  American  diet, 
particularly  so  since  the  large  increases 
in  recent  years  in  meat  prices.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  engaged  in  numerous 
programs  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  American  fishing  industry.  In  order 
to  assure  public  acceptance  of  fish  as  a 
food  product,  it  is  essential  that  unsani- 
tary conditions  be  eliminated  in  the  in- 
dustry, both  for  the  protection  of  the 
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consumer  and  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  industry. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  segments  of  the 
food  fish  industry  are  operating  today 
much  In  the  way  the  meat  industry  op- 
erated prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1907 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  as  the  poultry 
industry  operated  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
at  present  has  the  responsibihty  for  in- 
vestigating unsanitary  conditions  in  fish 
processing  plants  and  in  uncovering 
shipments  of  adulterated  or  unwhole- 
some fish,  but  the  FDA's  spot  checking 
program  does  not  take  the  place  of  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  every  stage  of  the 
production  process. 

Just  as  we  had  to  institute  compulsory 
and  continuous  inspection  for  meat  and 
poultry,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
require  similar  standards  of  wholesome- 
ness for  fish,  and  eliminate  the  danger 
to  the  public  from  contaminated  prod- 
ucts sold  to  unsuspecting  shoppers. 

Along  with  the  Sullivan-Dingell  bill 
hitroduced  today,  the  subcommittee 
hearings  begimiing  February  27  will  con- 
sider H.R.  887.  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Pepper  >  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  have 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  set 
and  enforce  standards  for  fish  whole- 
someness: and  H.R.  8894  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  to 
have  the  Department  of  Agricultui'e  es- 
tablish a  compulsory  system  of  fish  in- 
spection. 

H.R.  1235,  a  bill  I  introduced  in  this 
and  in  previous  Congresses  to  reuTite  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938, 
and  v/hich  provides  among  other  things 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  operate  a  continuous  inspection  sys- 
tem for  fish,  has  been  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  without  action. 

I  hope  my  own  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  close  this  serious  gap  in  our  food 
safety  laws. 


IS  THE  PUBLIC  RECEIVING  A  FAIR 
RETURN  ON  THEIR  OIL  SHALE 
L.'^NDS? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
tract  of  public  oil  shale  lands  put  up  for 
sale  last  Tuesday  brought  some  startling 
results.  The  first  tract  of  land,  "C-a," 
which  was  bid  on  in  early  January, 
brought  what  most  Interior  officials 
thought  to  be  the  enormous  sum  of  $210 
million  for  4  billion  barrels  of  oil  iden- 
tified as  "recoverable"  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  That  amounts  to 
about  a  nickel  per  barrel  of  oil. 

But  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
that  first  bid  was  a  low  or  high.  We  did 
know  that  offshore  oil  leases  have 
brought  about  10  cents  per  barrel  or 
more,  although  precise  data  is  extemely 
hard  to  find  on  that  sub.iect. 
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Tiie  second  lease,  however,  has  given 
us  sometliing  to  compare  the  "C-a"  bids 
with,  and  the  results  are  outrageous.  Tlie 
per-barrel  yield  from  bonus  bids  shows  a 
huge  disparity.  While  the  C-a  tract 
leased  in  January  yielded  only  about  5.2 
cents  per  barrel,  tlie  C-b  tract  bonus  bids 
of  Febi-uary  12  will  bring  about  16.3 
cents  per  bairel  of  oil,  or  three  times  as 
much.  These  figures  do  not  include 
royalty  payments  or  lease  fees. 

Is  the  American  public  being  taken 
for  a  ride?  How  can  one  tract  of  oil 
shale  land  bring  tlu'ee  times  as  much 
per  barrel  as  another?  Are  public  energy 
resources  being  sold  at  ridiculously  low 
prices  to  an  industry  that  vfill  make  its 
profits  by  selling  that  resource  back  to 
the  public? 

IfT.  Speaker.  I  have  called  on  the  Sec- 
retiry  of  the  Interior  to  delay  the  Fed- 
eral prototype  leasing  program  until  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  public's  interest  is 
not  being  severely  abused.  Surely  a  1-  or 
2 -month  delay  in  leasing  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  tlie  progress  of  that  program, 
and  it  could  help  insure  the  public  ov,  n- 
ers  of  that  oil  shale  land  that  they  arc 
getting  a  fair  return  on  their  properties. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Morton  follows: 
FEEP.r.'.p.r  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washingtoji,  D.C. 

DhAR  Mr.  Secretary:  Those  follov.-ing  the 
evolution  of  commercial  oil  shale  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  have  waited  anx- 
iously for  tlie  results  of  bidding  on  the  sec- 
ond, 'C-b',  tract  in  the  Federal  Prototype 
Oil  Shale  Leasing  Program.  The  wait  hss 
been  particularly  suspenseful  following  last 
month's  unpredictably  high  bid  of  $210  mil- 
lion for  the  four  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil 
that  the  Final  Impact  Statement  identified 
as  recoverable  from  the  first,  'C-a'.  tract. 

Although  thought  to  be  a  staggering 
amount,  the  C-a  bid  of  $210  million  actually 
yields  only  about  five  cents  per  barrel  of  oil 
m  bonus  bid  payments  lo  the  government, 
not  Including  royalty  and  lease  fees.  Addi- 
tionally, provisions  in  the  Prototype  Program 
lease  will  allow  costs  of  the  consiruciion  oi 
tlie  recovery  faciliiies  to  be  deducted  from 
the  last  two  of  the  five  bouvis  bid  payment.^ 
If  those  facilities  are  built  within  three  years 
of  the  lease  date.  This  provision  will  amoiini 
to  a  forty  percent  derrea.^.e  In  tlie  amount  of 
the  bonus  bid  that  will  actually  reach  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Thus  the  public  will  realiJe 
about  three  cents  per  barrel  of  shale  oil — au 
outrageously  low  return  to  the  American 
public  whose  lands  contain  the  oil. 

In  contrast,  today's  high  bid  of  almost  $118 
million  for  the  C-b  tract  will  yield  about 
sixteen  cents  per  barrel  of  sh.iie  oil.  This 
occurs  despite  the  fact  that  C-b  must  employ 
a  more  difficult  and  expensive  deep-minini; 
recovery  process.  While  C-a  apparently  will 
be  able  to  surface  mine  much  of  Its"  5100 
acres. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  per  barrel 
bid  di?^parity  between  the  first  two  Protot'.-pe 
tracts,  there  are  indications  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  actuallv  have 
leased  the  C-a  tract  for  even  less;  for  less 
than  $10  million — and  that  Department  offi- 
cials were  actually  flabbergasted  at  the 
enormity  of  the  bids  on  January  8.  Because 
the  "formula"  for  determining  "minimum  ac- 
ceptable bids"  W.1S  apparently  seriously  In- 
adequnte.  the  Federal  government  was  willing 
to  lease  rights  to  the  C-a  shale  oU  for  less 
than  1  aoth  of  the  eventual  winning  bid. 
This  is  an  unconscionable  situation  and  the 
entire  minimum  bid  process  must  be  Im- 
mediately overhciuled. 
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Because  of  the  hupe  disparity  between  the 
pcr-barrel  rates  of  Uie  first  and  tbe  second 
Federal  Prototype  tracts,  and  the  apparent 
tfciiUeucy  of  the  Bureau  oX  Land  Manage- 
ijicnt  to  almost  give  away  tbe  tracts  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  1  am  requesting  that 
you  tempcrarily  delay  further  leases  In  the 
I-Tototype  Oil  Shale  Program  to  allow  for  a 
compJete.  en^rgency  examination  of  the  re- 
turn to  the  American  public  on  the  sale  of 
their  natural  resciu-ces.  The  question  must 
tc  answered:  Why  were  four  billion  barrels 
tclti  at  a  nickel  a  barrei— while  less  than  one 
tullion  went  for  sixteen  cents  per  barrel? 
Should  not  the  first  bid  be  rc-esomijied  and 
re-negotiated?  Would  not  a  re-negotiation 
procedure  be  the  best  wry  of  a5:MTlng  equi- 
table leasing  of  the  Nation's  oil  ;  hale  lands? 

Since  it  appears  that  tbe  public  interest 
Is  not  being  served  adequately,  I  hope  you 
will  halt  the  program  untu  safeguards  are 
established.  The  sale  of  the  public's  oU  re- 
sources at  what  may  be  1 /100th  of  their 
retail  value  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  either 
long  or  short  term  energy  supplies,  nor  Is  It 
In  the  national  interest.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  rely  on  your  office  to  ensure  that 
oil  shale  leases  are  fair  and  equitable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARlfS  A.  Vamik, 
Uember  of  Congress. 


IDA  FUNDS  DO  HELP  THE  POOR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23,  1974,  this  body  considered 
the  merits  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  Some  of  oiy  col- 
leagues asked  what  good  these  funds  did, 
and  If  they  ever  reached  the  voot.  I  think 
the  following  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view ■which  describes  IDA'S  cooperation 
with  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
trying  to  eradicate  the  di'ead  disease, 
river  blindness,  helps  answer  tiie  ques- 
tion: 

JProm  the  Saturday  Review,  Dec.   18,  1973) 
RrvcRs  That  C^t  tiie  Eyes 

(By  Thomas  A.  Blinkhorn*) 
FouNOOu,  Upper  Volta. — By  now  the  news 
Is  out  that  Chief  Guebre  Sabaure  has  died. 
B«  was  eighty,  a  gangling  giant  of  a  man 
with  a  vicious-looking  scar  across  the  nose 
that  totally  belled  his  Joviality. 

When  I  fiirst  met  him,  he  was  holding 
court  in  the  village  of  Foungcu,  a  drab  col- 
lection of  mud  huts  along  the  White  Volta 
River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  southeast 
of  Ouagadougout,  Upper  Volta's  capital.  It 
was  the  dry  season  then,  and  the  flat,  brittle 
land  seemed  a  hostage  of  the  merciless  sun. 
The  chief  was  not  to  be  subjugated,  though. 
Perched  en  his  red-cushioued  chair,  he 
would  laugh  and  toss  out  brief  pronounce- 
ments to  the  assembled  village  elders,  all  the 
whUe  casting  defiant  stares  at  the  blazing 
sun  through  a  pair  of  lensless  glasses. 

When  I  returned  four  monts  later,  the  first 
rains  had  come,  and  tJie  land  was  magically 
transformed — released  and  alive,  greening  by 
the  day.  But  the  chief  was  gone;  he  had  died 
a  few  days  earlier.  The  villagers,  honoring 
the  tribal  custom  that  a  chiefs  death  must 


*  Thomas  A  Blinkhorn  Is  a  lOAn  officer  In 
tbe  West  Africa  region  of  tbe  World  Bank. 
Be  is  at  work  on  a  documentary  film  about 
river  blindness. 
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be  concealed  from  the  outside  world  for  at 
least  thirty  days,  either  avoided  questions 
about  his  whereabouts  or  explained  simply 
that  he  was  away.  Visiting  Abidjan,  one 
said.  Gone  to  Ghana,  claimed  another.  A 
third  said  he  was  inspecting  a  farm  to  see 
the  new  crops.  That  w*s  the  grandest  fabri- 
cation, for  Chief  Sabaurt  had  been  com- 
pletely blind  for  years. 

The  curious  thing  about  his  blindness  was 
his  milter -of-fuct  reacvlon  to  it.  He  seemed 
convinced  that  it  was  somehow  inevitable. 
And  it  did  not  strike  him  as  extraordinary 
that  other  men  and  women  in  the  village 
also  were  blind,  or  nearly  so.  After  all.  he  ex- 
plained, there  was  much  in  lire  that  oouki 
not  be  understood,  and  anyway,  as  an  old 
tribal  saying  put  it,  ultimately  the  "rivers 
will  eat  the  eyes  "  How  they  did  it  was,  well, 
just  another  of  life's  mysteries. 

That  a  tiny,  black  female  fly,  born  In  the 
precious  waters  of  the  nearby  Volta,  had 
actually  robbed  him  of  his  eyesight  was 
apparently  beyonri  the  old  man's  comprehen- 
sion. He  ju!;t  laughed  Incredulously  at  the 
suggestion  that  a  mere  insect  was  the  real 
menace,  transmitting  a  fiisease  called  on- 
chocerciasis, or  river  bliadiiesa,  which  has 
claimed  thousands  of  victims  lu  Upper  Volta 
and  other  'West  Afrlcnn  countries. 

Actually,  the  disease  can  be  found  in  a  wide 
belt  stretching  from  Sene(:al  to  Ethiopia.  It 
also  occurs  In  Yemen  and  In  parts  of  Central 
and  South  America.  An  estimated  20  million 
people  in  the  world  are  aSecied,  according  to 
the  World  Health  Organization.  The  largest 
endemic  areas,  however,  are  in  the  savanna 
zones  of  'West  Africa,  especially  In  the  Volta 
River  basin.  In  the  seven  countries  worst 
affected — Upjjer  Volta.  Mall,  Niger,  Togo,  Da- 
homey, Ivory  Coast,  and  Ghana — more  than  a 
million  people  have  the  disease.  Of  these,  an 
e-.llmated  si.xly  thousand  are  totally  blind. 
In  some  villages  it  is  not  uucommon  to  find 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  population  blind, 
many  of  them  in  their  thirties  and  forties. 
Since  the  disease  does  not  shorten  life,  the 
blind  impose  a  tremendoii.s  welfare  burden 
on  communities  that  are  already  desperately 
pwor. 

The  menace  is  about  half  the  size  of  tlie 
nornial  North  American  housefly  and  belongs 
to  the  species  Simuliurn  damnosum.  (An- 
other species,  Simulium  venu:?trvTn,  Inhabits 
Maine  nnd  Canada  and  is  known  r.s  the  "curse 
of  the  north."  Its  bite  c&D  raise  large  welte 
and  cause  itching  and  swelling  of  ghuids.) 

While  spreaders  of  other  parasitic  diseases 
in  Africa  (Dilhar:iia,  for  liiatancc)  breed  in 
still  or  stagnant  waters,  tlie  blacK  fly  thrives 
in  fast-moving  foamy  water.  In  what  must  be 
one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  in  nature,  the 
female  fly  hovers  above  ttie  rushing  water, 
picks  out  an  inviting  rock  or  blade  of  grass, 
and  deposits  eggs  covered  with  a  gluellke  sub- 
stance. 

'The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  l)atches  of 
one  hundred  to  six  hun(lred,"  explains  Dr. 
Rene  le  Berre,  a  French  entomologist  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  who  has  studied 
the  fly's  habits  for  years. 

"The  eggs  develop  in  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  young  la»vae,  nourished  by 
the  oxygen  and  nutrients  in  the  fast,  water, 
emerge  into  pupae  In  eight  to  ten  days,"  Dr. 
le  Berre  says.  "Pupal  development  lasts  an- 
other two  to  five  days.  aft«r  which  the  adult 
fly  emerges  and  takes  flight." 

The  female  requires  a  meal  of  blood  In 
order  to  develop  her  eggs.  Man  Is  her  favorite 
source  of  supply,  althotigh  slie  also  bites 
animals  but,  strangely,  without  the  same 
damaging  consequences.  In  ber  lifetime, 
which  usually  la.sts  about  a  month,  she  may 
seek  up  to  six  blood  meals. 

"Females  bite  during  the  day.  out'^ide 
dwellings  and  near  the  ground,"  Dr.  le  Berre^ 
explains.  "During  the  blood  meal  they  ingest 
»  volume  of  blood  slightly  heavier  than  their 
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own  weight.  A  single  blood  meal  suffices  to 
ensure  tlie  matTiratlon  of  an  egg  mass,  and 
this  phase  lasts  three  to  four  days." 

In  sucking  blood  from  the  human  being, 
the  female  fl.y  can,  at  the  sacne  time,  deposit 
tiny,  infectious  parasitic  worms  Into  the 
skin.  Concentrations  of  these  invaders  In- 
variably produce  lumps  or  nodules  on  the 
body.  In  each  of  the  swellings,  male  and 
fmiale  worms  live  and  breed.  Their  off- 
springs, called  microfilariae,  can  be  found  in 
the  skin  throughout  the  entire  body. 

Dr.  Alfred  A.  Buck,  a  specialist  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  who  works  as  a  consult- 
ant for  WHO,  reports  that  persons  living  in 
endemic  areas  receive  numerous  bites,  as 
nmny  of  13,000  per  man  per  day  in  the  very 
worst  areas.  As  a  result,  tl:iere  Is  a  continu- 
ous build-up  of  the  worm  lead;  each  square 
millimeter  of  skin  may  be  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  larvae.  As  the  infection  deepens, 
nodules  may  appear.  Skin  tissue,  especially 
on  the  lower  legs,  turns  white  and  red.  Skin 
also  thickens  and  ages  prematurely.  Intense 
itching  develops,  In  some  cases  so  severe  that 
pec»ple  have  been  known  to  commit  suicide. 
BUndness  comes  gradtiaUy,  after  several 
years.  At  first,  tiny  white  epots  appear  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  corn«a.  They  eventu- 
ally swell  into  "snowstorm  zones"  that  block 
all  vision. 

It  u.":ed  to  be  thought  that  river  blind- 
ness affected  only  the  skin  and  eyes.  Recent 
studies,  however,  have  unveiled  an  entirely 
different  picture. 

"It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that 
onchocerciasis  may  afifeet  the  regional  lymph 
nodes,  catLsing  hanging  groins,  swelling  of 
the  scrotum,  and  even  elephantiasis,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Buck.  "Pathological  studies 
have  confirmed  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
filariae In  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  lungs.  They 
have  also  been  found  In  vaginal  smears  from 
adult  females  in  endemic  areas.  There  Is  also 
evidence  to  show  that  severe  onchocerciasis 
may  become  a  wasting  disease." 

The  parasite  that  catased  onchocerciasis 
was  first  discovered  by  medical  researchers 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  post-World  'War  II 
period  that  the  slow,  painstaking  detective 
work  on  the  Intricacies  of  tlte  disease  began. 
Many  mysteries  had  to  be  eolved  (and  some 
still  must  be  solved)  :  the  precise  nature  of 
the  parasite,  the  crucial  role  of  the  fly  in 
trar.smission,  the  exact  evolution  of  the  in- 
fection inside  the  human  body.  Much  early 
ground-work  was  done  by  agencies  of  the 
French  government.  Later  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  local  ministries  of  health 
became  involved. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Investigation  is  awe- 
some, for  river  blindness  involves  the  inter- 
action of  singular  forces,  each  with  Its  own 
intricate  set  of  characteristics:  the  fly,  an 
infectious  parasite,  and  a  human  being. 

It  took  years  to  pin  down  precisely  which 
species  of  fly  was  the  real  ciUprit  and  exactly 
how  it  delivered  tbe  infectious  parasite. 
Today  the  species  in  question,  Simulium 
damnosum.  Is  easy  to  differentiate  from 
other  African  black  flies  »t  all  stages  of 
development.  But  recent  studies  have  shown 
thnt  t)  e  name  actuplly  covers  a  complex  of 
closely  related  forms,  of  'which  at  least  seven 
are  found  in  the  Volta  River  basin.  And  each 
of  these  seven  shows  certain  differences  in 
biological  formation  and  in  the  way  it  trans- 
mits the  parasite.  Only  the  larvae  can,  at 
present,  be  identified  with  certainty. 

Another  puzsle  that  liad  to  be  tackled  in 
the  early  investigations  was  the  correct  iden- 
tification of  the  Infective  Ir.rvae  of  the  para- 
site (Onc/iocerca  volvulus)  transmitted  by 
the  fly.  Failure  to  perform  this  laasic  first 
step  with  sufficient  precision  led  many  en- 
tomologists Into  a  maze  of  blind  alleys.  Tbe 
reason  Is  that  disease -carrying  insects  can 
hart)or  a  varied  arsenal  of  filarial  parasites. 
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some  infective  and  harmful  to  humans, 
others  not.  Some  three  hundred  filarial  para- 
sites are  known  to  man.  Superficially,  the  in- 
fective larvae  of  these  parasites  look  very 
much  alike.  But  under  the  probing  eye  of  a 
compound  microscope,  many  distinguishing 
characteristics  emerge:  total  length,  maxi- 
mum breadth,  and,  most  Important,  the  form 
and  structtire  of  the  taU,  or  what  biologists 
term  "the  morphology  of  the  caudal  extrem- 
ity.'  The  tails  of  some  Infective  larvae  are 
long:  others  are  short.  Some  have  tiny  knobs 
at  the  tips.  The  infective  larvae  of  Oncho- 
cerca volvulus  have  two  minuscule  knobs  in- 
side the  tails  near  the  tips  and  a  third  pro- 
truding from  the  tips  themselves.  Aimed 
with  this  vital  information,  Investigators 
were  then  able  to  zero  In  on  the  breeding 
places  of  the  fly,  the  size  of  the  man-biting 
fly  population,  the  number  of  infective  flies 
in  the  fly  population,  the  intensity  of  biting, 
numbers  of  infective  larvae  in  individual 
infective  flies,  etc. 

Many  puzzles  remain,  however.  'While 
much  is  known,  for  instance,  about  the  fly's 
breeding  habits,  much  less  is  known  about 
the  so-called  resting  places  to  which  the 
female  retires  briefly  while  developing  eggs 
after  a  blood  meal.  Much  more  also  needs  to 
be  discovered  about  the  precise  nature  of 
the  disease  in  the  savanna  and  the  forest 
zones  of  West  Africa.  Eye  damage  occurs  far 
more  frequently,  for  example,  in  the  endemic 
areas  of  the  savanna,  while  it  is  not  very 
common  in  the  forest. 

Another  cloudy  arer.  is  the  chemotherapy 
of  the  disease,  that  is,  the  effort  to  find  safe, 
reliable  drugs  for  combating  the  infection 
in  human  beings.  A  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  on  this,  but  to  date  none  of  the 
available  drugs  or  remedies  so  far  developed 
appear  to  be  suitable  for  mass-treatment 
campaigns. 

Experts  like  Dr.  le  Berre  and  others  who 
have  devoted  their  professional  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  disease  believe  that  the  only 
effective  way  to  control  or  eradicate  it  Is  to 
attack  the  fly  itself  through  periodic  Intro- 
duction of  Insecticides  into  the  streams  and 
rivers  where  it  breeds.  And  this,  they  believe, 
must  be  done  ove:-  an  extended  period. 

Successful  control  operations  have  been 
undertaken  in  other  parts  of  Africa — Nigeria 
and  Kenya  particularly,  but  also  in  parts  of 
Ghana,  Ivory  Cotist,  and  Mall.  None  of  these 
<H)erations  have  been  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  have  had  a  major  impact  on  onchocer- 
ciasis. One  reason  is  that  the  particular 
species  of  fly  in  'West  Africa — unlike  It? 
cousins  In  East  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  world — has  a  tremendous  flight  range, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles.  During  the 
rainy  season  especially,  the  female,  flying  In 
front  of  monsoon  winds,  can  travel  great 
distances.  Any  lasting  control  effort,  there- 
fore, must  be  regional,  covering  several 
countries. 

The  prospects  for  Just  such  a  control  effort 
look  hopeful.  A  rather  unique  international - 
regional  campaign  has  just  begun  to  try  to 
control  or  eliminate  river  blindness  in  seven 
West  African  countries  over  a  twenty-year 
period.  The  World  Bank  will  lead  the  cam- 
paign, which  will  cost  $120  million  dollars. 

A  steering  committee  for  onchocerciasis 
control  has  been  established  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Development 
Program,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  World  Bank.  5i>eclalistE  working 
with  the  committee  have  delineated  a  project 
zone  covering  600,000  square  kUometers  In 
parts  of  Dahomey,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Mall, 
Niger,  Togo,  and  Upper  Volta.  The  area  In- 
cludes many  depopulated  river  valleys  where 
the  disease  Is  a  major  development  obstacle 
to  their  good  agrictiltural  potential.  The 
Bone  also  contains  overpopulated  areas  that 
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cotJld  become  "departure  zones"  for  people 
moving  back  Into  areas  of  future  settlement 
once  the  fly  has  been  controlled. 

The  control  campaign  would  be  conducted 
in  several  phases  and  mvolve  several  meth- 
ods of  attack.  Experimental  work  with  new, 
biodegradable  chemicals  designed  to  kill  the 
larvae  of  the  fly  without  harming  other 
aquatic  life  has  already  begun.  The  chemicals 
are  applied  by  boat  upstream  from  breeding 
sites  and  by  helicopter  in  those  river  areas 
that  are  inaccessible.  On  another  front,  fur- 
ther investigation  is  planned  of  drugs  that 
will  effectively  treat  disease  victims.  Even  if 
the  fly  is  controlled,  thousands  cf  affected 
people  will  still  need  help.  Finally,  studies 
are  panned  for  development  of  ferule  valleys 
for  repopulalion  of  areas  that  bad  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  fly. 

The  main  objective  now  is  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  (more  than  $100  million)  for  the  cam- 
paign from  rich  countries  and  international 
organizations.  This  effort  is  now  under  way, 
and,  if  successful,  the  initial  phase  of  the 
control  program  will  begin  in  1974.  It  could 
take  as  long  as  twenty  years  to  complete  the 
Job.  But  if  It  succeeds,  one  more  source 
of  human  misery  will  have  been  eliminated, 
and  a  lost  opportunity  for  development  will 
have  been  regained  in  a  part  of  the  world  that 
desiJerately  needs  it. 


METRIC  MADNESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  to  vote  next  week  on  H.R.  11035,  called 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1973. 

If  the  House  passes  this  legislation  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
will  receive  more  mail  and  phone  calls 
from  our  constituents  than  on  any  issue, 
including  Watergate.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  not  received  one  piece  of 
mail,  one  phone  call,  or  had  one  request 
from  any  of  my  constituents  suggesting 
that  our  present  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  so  confusing  or  inadequate 
that  to  get  along  we  must  "convert"  to 
the  metric  system  to  get  in  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  enter  the  20th 
century.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  an  out- 
raged and  confused  society  'will  take 
much  solace  from  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  that 
"use  of  the  metric  system — ^was  author- 
ized— in  1866."  Some  might  even  suggest 
that  if  metric  conversion  was  so  ecsen- 
tial  to  progress,  why  was  it  not  made  the 
law  of  the  land  then. 

Nor  will  our  people  be  pacified  by  such 
findings  as,  "the  United  States  is  the  only 
industrially  developed  nation  which  has 
not  established  a  national  policy  com- 
mitting itself  to — conversion  to  the  met- 
ric system."  Many  persons  may  recall 
the  gigantic  amounts  of  our  foreign  aid 
giveaways  and  have  concluded  that  the 
United  States  is,  and  has  been,  the  fore- 
most industrially  developed  nation.  Per- 
sonally, I  know  of  no  foreign  country  that 
has  refused  U.S.  products  or  goods,  be- 
cause our  people  have  not  used  the  met- 
ric system  as  their  national  standard. 
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'JTlie  mothers  and  fathers  in  this  coun- 
try will  not  be  happy  to  learn  that  the 
conversion  is  "voluntary."  extending  over 
a  10-year  period,  or  that  the  costly  re- 
wiiting  of  our  school  textbooks  v.ill  com- 
pel our  children  to  study  the  metric  sys- 
tem, with  the  inevitable  result  being  the 
creation  of  a  barrier  to  understanding — 
yet  another  generation  gap. 

The  cost  of  this  latest  change  of  our 
cultural  environment  can  in  no  way  be 
estimated.  The  cost  of  -twriting  the  text- 
books, retooling  all  of  the  machinery,  re- 
placement of  all  of  our  highwaj'  speed 
signs,  and  the  recomputation  of  millions 
of  deeds  and  title  transactions  in  every 
courthouse  in  the  land,  cr.n  cnly  suggest 
a  few  of  the  tangible  expenses. 

To  the  sports  fan.  one  wonders  how 
many  meters  or  dekameters  will  be  neces- 
sary' to  make  a  first  down  in  football.  Or 
imagine  the  announcement  that  a  star 
halfback  just  ran  a  hectometer  for  a 
touchdown. 

Or  that  the  fisherman  noticed  on  his 
license  that  a  legal  size  for  keeping  a 
bass  was  two  decimeters. 

And  how  many  farmers,  real  estate 
agents,  or  for  that  matter,  tax  assessors 
can  visualize  an  80-hectare  farm?  Or 
how  many  rods  or  feet  in  a  lot  make  up 
an  acre? 

Or  for  that  matter,  how  many  liters  of 
milk  will  the  housewife  want  the  milk- 
man to  leave?  Or  for  the  farmer,  what 
is  the  price  of  corn  given  to  him  in  hecto- 
bters,  rather  than  in  bushels  or  pecks,  or 
kilos  ratiier  than  pounds? 

And  imagine  the  chagrin  of  the  craft 
union  man  in  learning  he  will  now  have 
to  carry  two  sets  of  tools,  because  even 
the  bolts  and  screws  tmder  the  metric 
system  \\all  be  a  different  size.  Even  the 
gvm  lobbyists  will  find  the  calibers  and 
gage  in  ammunition  and  bore  are  now 
transferred  to  milimeters. 

Most  of  us  in  thinking  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  needs  of  our  i>eo- 
ple,  can  only  agree  that  the  metric  con- 
version to  the  American  people  would  be 
about  as  simple  as  abolishing  the  English 
language  and  teaching  them  to  reeducate 
themselves  in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  bizzare  products  to  come  out 
of  the  "new  American  revolution,"  and  it- 
strange  way  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Republic  by  initiating 
the  conversion  of  our  American  time- 
proved  and  accepted  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  into  those  of  an  "interna- 
tional standard"  or  as  the  bin.  H.R.  11035 
provides : 

(c)  The  term  "international  standard  or 
recommendation"  means  an  engineering 
standard  or  recommendation  formulated  and 
promulgated  by  an  international  organiza- 
tion and  recommended  for  adoption  by  m- 
dividual   nations  as  a  national  standard. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  bet- 
ter understand  the  system  we  are  decid- 
ing whetlier  or  not  to  impose  on  the  un- 
suspecting citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  communicate 
it  to  our  constituents  when  they  write 
concerning  the  confusion  that  will  de- 
velop, I  include  a  metric  conversion  table 
following  my  remarks: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  1^,  1974 


METRIC  SYSTEM 


l£N8IB 


CAPACITY 


Unit  and  (bbreviatJoa 


Ramtwr  of  Approximate  U.S. 
mattrs  equivalent 


Myriametef  (my  in)_ ...;.^-.-.-.. -^         10,000 

Kilometer  (km) . ^.  3  j  ooo 

Hectometer  (hm) -  '100 

Dekameter  (dam) ".  10 

Meter  (m) *  j 

Decimeter  (dm) "".'. ' 

Centimeter  (cm). '..."" " 

Millimeter  (mm). I. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. II 


Number  of   

Onit  and  abbreviation  liters    Cubic 


Approximate  U.S.  equivalent 


Dry 


Liquids 


1 

01 
001 


6.2  miles. 
0.62  mile. 
109.3€  yards. 
32.81  feet. 
39.37  inches. 
3.94  inches. 
0.39  inch. 
0.04  inch. 


Kil«liter(kt) 1,000 

HeetDlifer  (hi) 100 

Dekaliter  (dal) 10 

Li»r(l) 1 

Deoiliter(di) 

Centiliter  (cl) 

Milliliter  (ml) 


1.31  cubic  yards 

3.53  cubic  feat 2.84  bushels. '."gallons 

0J5  cubic  foot 1.14  pecks....  2.64  gallons. 

61.02  cubic  inches...  0.908  quart...  1.057  quarts 

6.1  cubic  inches 0.18  pint 0.21  pint 

0.6  cubic  inch. 0.338  fluid  ounce. 

0.6  cubic  inch o.27  fluidram. 


AREA 


Unit  and  abbreviation 


Number  of    Approximate  U.S. 
square  meters    equivalent 


MASS  AND  WEIGHT 


Unit  and  abbreviation 


Number  of    Approximate  U.S. 
grams    equivalent 


Square  kilometer  (sq  km  or  km) 1,000,000  0.3861  square  miles. 

"•J^ryC"*) 10,000  2.47  acres. 

r^^nhris 1°?  119.60  square  yards. 

C««iUre(c»)..         1  10.76  square  feet. 

Squire  centimeter  (sq  cm  or  cmJ) .0001  0.155  squaie  inch. 


VOLUME 


Metric  ton  (MT  or  t) 1,000,000 

Quiltal  (q) 100,000 

Kilogram  (kg)    1,000 

Hectogram  (hg) igo 

Oelagram  (dag)   10 

Graei  (gor  gm) 1 

Decigram  (dg) 0 

Centigram  (eg) _"  0 

Milligram  (m^    o! 


1. 1  tons. 
220,  46  pounds. 
2. 2046  pounds. 
3.  527  ounces. 
0.  353  ounce. 

0.  035  ounce. 

1.  543  grains. 
0. 154  grain. 
0. 015  grain. 


Unit  and  abbreviation 


Number  of    Approximate  U.S. 
cubic  meters    equivalent 


S»urce:  "Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,"  1973. 


Oekastan  ((Us) 10 

StWt(t) -      -      lu 

0«ciJtt«  (ds) .10 

Cubk  CMtimater  (cu  cm  or  cm>  also  cc) 000001 


SOKOL  MEMBERS  CELEBRATE  AN-. 
OTHER  YEAR  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
AND  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  jLLmojs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 15  marks  the  109th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  American  Sokol 
untt  by  a  group  of  Czech  immigrants  in 
St.  Loui5,  Mo.,  and  on  October  30,  1892, 
the  first  Slovak  Sokol  Society  was  orga- 
nized. 

The  members  of  the  American  So- 
kol Organization — Czech — and  Sokol 
U5.A. — Slovak — as  well  as  the  Catholic 
Sokols,  practice  a  system  of  physical  fit- 
ness through  a  series  of  calisthenics  and 
activities  which  are  all-encompasslng, 
with  the  realization  that  to  maintain  a 
free  nation,  its  people  must  be  physically 
and  morally  strong. 

Sokol  stresses  the  development  of 
physical,  spiritual,  moral,  and  cultural 
enlightenment  among  its  members  and 
for  this  resison,  I  was  proud  to  introduce 
the  bill  which  passed  the  92d  Congress 
and  became  Public  Law  92-486  designat- 
ing October  30  as  National  Sokol  Day  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  American  people  to  observe  October 
30  with  appropriate  ceremonies  as  a  sa- 
lute to  all  Sokol  members  across  the 
country  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  freedom  and  individualism  of 
America. 

In  addition  to  gymnastic  training  and 
competition,  social  fimctions  such  as  golf, 
bowling,  and  volleyball  tournaments,  as 
well  as  dances,  parties,  picnics,  winter 
carnivals,  and  other  events  of  interest 
are  held  throughout  the  year  by  and  for 


13.10  cubic  yards. 
1.31  cubic  yards. 
3.53  cubic  feet. 
0.061  cubic  inch. 


all  members,  who  range  from  the  very 
young  to  the  very  old. 

Sokol  potential  class  leaders  are  of- 
fered the  opportimity  to  plan  their  own 
social  functions,  and  also  to  assist  all 
organizational  activities.  This  enables  the 
youth  to  learn  leadership,  responsibility, 
cooperation,  and  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
Sokol  members  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  in  the  city  of  Cliicago,  and 
all  over  our  Nation  as  they  celebrate  an- 
other year  of  achievement  and  resolve 
to  continue  their  record  of  excellence. 


PAT  THORN  HONORED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    ICABYLASS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Pat  Thorn  was  honored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Post  751,  American 
Legion  Post  142,  Knights  of  Columbus 
Council  5466,  and  the  Woodlawn  Dem- 
ocratic Club.  The  benefit  and  dinner  were 
to  honor  Mr.  Thorn  for  liis  many  civic 
accomplishments,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
in  praising  him  for  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  work  in  his  community. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  account  from  the  Randalls- 
town  Times  describing  the  dinner  in 
Mr.  Thorn's  honor. 

The  accoimt  follows : 
Woodlawn  Honors  Oni  of  Its  Own 
(By  Janice  Griffin) 

One  of  Woodlawn's  most  beloved  residents 
was  feted  on  Sunday  by  more  than   1,000 


well-wishers  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
School. 

Pat  Thorn,  a  victim  of  diabetes,  was  the 
honoree  at  the  benefit  dinner  and  bazaar 
planned  by  the  Veterans  at  Foreign  Wars 
Post  751,  American  Legion  Post  142,  Knights 
of  Columbus  Council  5466  and  the  Woodlawn 
Democratic  Club. 

"He's  helped  all  these  organizations  with 
their  programs  and  we  want  to  show  Pat 
our  appreciation  at  the  time  when  he  needs 
it,"  said  Chris  Murphy,  who  was  instrumental 
In  organizing  the  festivities. 

Although  Mr.  Thorn  Is  not  a  VFW  mem- 
ber. It  was  that  organization  which  first  sug- 
gested honoring  him.  Bill  Kelly,  a  VFW  rep- 
resentative commented,  "Pat  Thorn  is  a  dedi- 
cated community  man  and  now  it's  time  for 
the  community  to  appreciate  him." 

Mr.  Thorn,  who  was  given  ft  three-day  pass 
from  Ft.  Howard  Veterans  Hospital  to  attend 
Sunday's  event,  is  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  poet,  vice-president  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club,  and  past  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Knights. 

As  a  result  of  his  diabetes,  he  has  under- 
gone four  operations  In  three  weeks,  losing 
ills  left  leg  in  the  process.  But  he  doesn't 
want  sympathy;  he's  still  thinking  about  how 
he  can  help  others  In  Veteran's  Hospitals. 

"Now  that  I've  been  a  patient  in  Ft. 
Howard,"  related  Pat  Thorn,  "I'll  be  better 
equipped  to  plan  activities  for  those  fellas 
when  our  organizations   go  for  visits." 

Throughout  the  day,  surprises  were 
planned  for  Mr.  Thoni.  One  came  when  he 
won  the  door  prize  (to  the  delight  of  his  many 
friends)  and  found  an  oversized  green  hat 
wltli    IJlaze    Starr    inside. 

Miss  Starr  of  Block  fame  and  Mr.  Thorn  are 
old  friends  who  have  worked  together  on 
many  events  to  help  their  community. 

"I've  known  Pat  and  the  work  he's  done  a 
long  time,"  said  a  smiling  Miss  Starr,  "so 
when  the  committee  asked  me  to  come,  I 
eald  'Of  course.'  " 

According  to  Miss  Starr,  when  Mr.  Thorn 
saw  her,  "He  had  tears  In  his  eyes." 

A  presentation  by  WlUlam  Bartenfelder, 
County  CouncU  chairman,  and  Francla 
Bos.?le,  a  county  councilman,  also  drew  th© 
crowd's  approval. 
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They  awarded  Mr.  Thorn  a  plaque,  signed 
by  the  eight  Council  members  and  citing  him 
for  his  work  with  Kernan  Hospital,  ChrlstmtiB 
projects,  and  his  "eSorts  in  promoting  the 
furtherance  of  brotherhood." 

Mr.  Thorn  said  he  was  "overwhelmed" 
and  "filled  up  emotionally"  by  the  people 
wlio  came  to  honor  him.  "Today,  I'm  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Thorn  and  his  wife,  Connie,  had  a  smile 
ana  a  handshake  for  evenone.  Moved  by  the 
community's  expression  of  love  for  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Thorn  remarked,  "I  knew  he  had 
friends,  but  this  Is  unbelievable." 

The  couple's  daughter,  Connie,  aind  son. 
Fat  Jr..  expressed  the  same  feelings  tnd 
added,  "He  knows  everyone  here!" 

The  four  representatives  who  planned  the 
affair,  Mr.  Kelly  (VFW) ,  Mr.  Murphy  (Knights 
of  Columbus),  Mel  Burgress  (Democratic 
Club),  and  Mitt  Harten  (American  Legion), 
were  especially  pleased  with  the  turnout. 
"Everyone  here  is  so  enthused  over  the 
event,"  said  Mr.  Kelly. 

One  of  those  in  attendance,  Bruce  Wende- 
sheim,  felt  the  event  was  "a  most  heart- 
warming experience.  I'll  thrilled  that  other 
people  feel  this  way  about  another  human 
being." 

Woodlawn  residents  who  thought  Mr. 
Thorn  might  curb  his  activities,  can  rest 
assured  that  he'll  be  back.  "Why  should  my 
plans  change?"  he  questioned.  "I  liaven't 
lost  anything,"  Just  ae  soon  as  Mr.  Thorn  gets 
his  artificial  limb  and  can  get  around,  he 
plans  to  resume  his  busy  schedule  with  or- 
ganizations In  his  favorite  community. 


COOKIE  GILCHRIST  AND  THE 
UNITED  ATHLETES  COALITION 
OP  AMERICA,  INC. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cookie  Gil- 
christ and  I  were  teammates  with  the 
Buffalo  Bills  and  I  admired  him  as  a 
teammate  and  as  a  great  fullback,  but 
even  more  as  a  man  who  wants  to  help 
other  people. 

Today  he  is  actively  nurturing  a  vision 
he  has  long  held  to  help  ease  the  difficult 
transition  of  athletes  from  the  playing 
field  to  the  business  world  of  American 
life  which  many  times  is  difficult  indeed 
and  leads  to  some  real  life  tragedies. 

The  Colorado  nonprofit  corporation  he 
has  helped  establish,  United  Athletes  Co- 
alition of  America,  Inc.,  will  attack  the 
problems  created  by  the  tremendous  pop- 
ularity of  athletics  in  the  United  States : 
first,  problems  of  their  possible  overem- 
phasis and  consequent  distortion  of 
values  by  young  people;  second,  problems 
in  the  maintenance  of  personal  and  fi- 
nancial perspective  by  active  professional 
athletes;  and  third,  problems  in  the 
transition  by   athletes   from  participa- 


tion in  professional  sports  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  athletic  careers. 
UACA  wUl  direct  its  efforts  toward: 
First.  Education  and  guidance  of  ath- 
letes at  the  preprofes&ional  levels  by 
using  individual  present  and  retired  ath- 
letes to  express  their  experiences  tlirough 
visitations  to  colleges  and  high  schools 
and  elementary  educational  institutions; 
tlirough  financial  assistance  to  worthy 
and  needy  athJetes  pursuing  educational 
goals  in  nonathletic  areas. 

Second.  Education  and  rehabilitation 
of  ex-athletes  by  establishing  informa- 
tion and  counseling  centers  in  key  cities 
in  order  to  direct  ex-athletes  in  financial, 
iegal,  medical,  psychological,  and  career 
counseling;  make  available  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  appropriate  ex-athletes 
and  their  families  in  the  form  of  con- 
ti-ollcd  grants  for  cJleviating  severe  per- 
sonal problems. 

Third.  Education  and  guidance  of  cur- 
rent professional  athletes  by  (a)  dissemi- 
nating information  regarding  education 
and  vocational  training;  (b)  disseminat- 
ing information  concerning  legal,  finan- 
cial, social  problems  common  to  profes- 
sional athletes;  (c)  establishing  in  key 
cities  local  ofiices  manned  by  qualified  ex- 
athletes  to  give  one-to-one  counseling 
and  advice  regarding  problems  affecting 
all  areas  of  liie  wliich  may  be  particular 
to  athletes;  (d)  make  available  profes- 
sional expertise  concerning  personal  and 
financial  management  for  athletes 
through  educational  group  seminars. 

The  objectives  toward  which  Cookie 
Gilchrist  and  the  UACA  are  working 
make  it  important  that  my  colleagues  be- 
come aware  of  this  effort.  The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  recently  carried  an  arti- 
cle about  Cookie  and  the  UACA  which  I 
include  at  tliis  point  and  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress: 

COOKIE  WoBits  To  Help  Ovee-the-Hill 

Athletes 
Denver. — Fourteen  years  of  professional 
football  gave  Cookie  Gilchrist  fleeting  fame, 
a  pair  of  bad  knees  and  the  devastating  reali- 
zation that  he  was  fundamentally  vuipre- 
pared  for  life  off  the  gridiron. 

But  Gilchrist  survived  in  the  real  world 
and  now  Is  nursing  a  vision  he  hopes  will 
make  the  transition  easier  for  other  athletes. 
It's  called  the  United  Athletes  Coalition  of 
America  and  tJiat's  what  Carlton  Chester  Gil- 
christ, 38,  is  devoting  his  energies  to  these 
days. 

"What  we're  Interested  in  is  trying  to  re- 
h.ibilltate  athletes  once  they're  firiifhed  play- 
ing. We're  trying  to  salvare  the  lives  of  Indi- 
viduals," Gilchrist  says,  sounding  more  like  a 
social  worker  than  the  6-foot-3,  255-pound 
fullback  who  once  set  an  AFL  record  with 
243  yards  and  five  touchdowns  in  one  game. 
Gilchrist  wants  to  assemble  volunteer  pro- 
fe«^s'.onal  counselors  In  such  areas  as  finance, 
career  planning,  law,  psychology,  and  he's 
not  only  interested  in  dealing  with  the  ex- 


athlete  but  also  in  cdnr-itinj  and  advlclr.s 
current  athletes  and  youngsters. 

Gilchrist  says  belnr  a  professional  athlete 
can  become  essentially  an  eso  trip,  r.nd  the 
comedown,  for  too  many,  is  hard  and  fa=t. 
The  athlete  tuddeiily  finds  he  can't  borrow 
money,  people  don't  recognize  him  on  the 
street  anjnnorc,  and  all  the  money  from  those 
huge  player  salaries  has  been  squandered. 

"On  the  field,  court  or  whatever,  an  athlete 
Is  as  sleek,  quick  instinctive  as  any  animal 
in  the  Jungle,"  Gilchrist  exjilalns.  "But  an 
athlete's  Instincts  to  sur^-lve  in  the  everyday 
world  are  dulled  by  adulation,  acceptance, 
what  he  reads  in  the  papers  and  hears  on 
radio  and  TV. 

"Having  been  exposed  to  such  a  high,  fast 
v.ay  of  living,  he  sometimes  finds  he'll  do  al- 
mont  anything  to  sustain  himself.  He  be- 
comes vulnerable  to  con  men  who  rape 
him  of  all  the  things  he's  worked  hsird  for. 
Or  he  becomes  an  alcoholic,  drug  addict, 
criminal." 

Gilchrist  can  document  such  cases,  "I  know 
a  great  back,  a  Hall  of  Famer,  who  Is  sleeping 
on  a  park  bench  In  the  same  city  where  he 
was  a  star.  Big  Daddy  Lipscomb  died  of  an 
overdose  of  heroin.  Lenny  Ford  died  drunk 
and  broke  In  some  rundown  hotel." 

Gilchrist  remembers  Warren  Wells,  former 
OaV-'land  wide  receiver. 

Wells,  dogged  by  a  p)ollce  record,  served  out 
a  prison  term  and  attempted  a  comeback  in 
1972.  Btit  after  a  minor  altercation  with  po- 
lice, he  found  his  parole  In  Jeopardy  last 
May. 

"I  went  to  Oakland  and  found  Wells 
couldn't  put  toj^erher  a  sentence,"  Gilchrist 
says.  "All  he  could  talk  about  was  that  he 
didn't  understand  what  they  were  doing  to 
him  and  that  he  Just  wanted  to  play  football. 
He  couldn't  adjust  to  the  Idea  that  he  was 
no  longer  just  Warren  Wells,  the  football 
player.  He's  now  In  a  psychiatric  ward  In 
Houston." 

That  experience  Is  what  gave  birth  last 
July  to  the  UACA. 

"I  got  together  with  Ernie  Barnes,  Dick 
Ba.ss  and  other  players  In  the  LA,  area  to 
sign  an  agreement  that  we  need  some  kind 
of  a  system  to  keep  from  falling  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  to  quit  pretending  that  the 
world  always  loves  us,  that  the  world  will 
always  do  things  for  us." 

What  his  organization  needs,  he  says,  is 
"support,  volunteers,  money,  and  we  need  to 
Know  where  athletes  are  that  need  help." 
Gilchrist  says  he  has  received  little  resjxjnse 
from  such  groups  as  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  NFL  Players'  Association  but 
is  confident  he'll  make  In-roads. 

He  also  firmly  believes  much  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  In  the  sports  industry  Is  being  mis- 
spent and  could  better  be  useid  by  an  orga- 
nization such  as  UACA — for  the  benefit  of 
players,  owners  and  fans. 

"The  fan,  in  particular,  should  realize  that 
this  athlete  entertained  him  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  man  Is  worthy  of  mere  than 
outrlcht  rejection  once  his  playing  days  are 
over,"  he  s&ys. 

It  now  has  been  six  years  since  Gilchrist's 
sometimes  controversial  and  off-beat  career 
ended  after  playing  for  teams  in  Canada  and 
for  Buffalo,  Denver  and  Miami.  And.  although 
he  found  the  game  dehumanizing,  he  feels  an 
obligation  to  leave  It  something. 

"I  want  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
than  I  did  as  a  player." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mowrfay,  February  18,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us;  in  whom  the  Lord 
showed  forth  His  glory,  His  mighty  power 


in  the  days  cf  old. — Ecclesiasticus  44: 
1.2. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  our  hearts 
expand  with  pride  as  we  think  again  of 
our  first  President  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  today.  By  the  example  of  his 


life,  his  spirit  still  calls  us  to  have  cour- 
age in  adversity,  to  be  faithful  in  times 
of  trouble,  and  to  learn  to  pray  that  we 
may  be  equal  to  the  experiences  which 
daily  attend  our  ways. 
As  we  listen  once  more  to  the  words 
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which  fell  from  his  lips,  may  the  fact  of 
his  devotion  to  our  country,  the  faith  he 
had  in  Thy  providential  care,  and  the 
fruits  of  freedom  he  helped  to  ripen,  stir 
our  spirits,  strengthen  our  souls,  and 
send  us  forth  Into  this  day  with  new  vigor 
and  new  vitality  to  keep  the  flag  of 
liberty  and  Justice  flying  in  our  Nation 
and  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


February  18,  197 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  January  30,  1974,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  frwn 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  read  the  fare- 
well address  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  Influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  yoiu-  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you:  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 


critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiaUty  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  j'ou  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  ti-ust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  quali- 
fications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  tlie  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retii-e- 
ment  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
tne  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  Invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
poUtlcal  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  pei-severing,  though 
m  usefulness  imequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  coimtry 
from  these  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  yom-  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
stioictive  example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appeai-ances 
sometimes  dubious,  vlclBsitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discom-aging— in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism,— the  constancy  of  youi-  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  tlie  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  Incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choiceet  tokens  of  its 
beneficence— that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that,  in  fin?,  the  happiness 
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of  the  people  of  these  states,  imder  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
soUcltude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  soUcltude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  Uke  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  wliich  are  tlie 
result  of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  Indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  yoin-  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
Uberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  difl'erent  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
wliich  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienage  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sj-mpathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  countrj', 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  ajiy  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  poUtical  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
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together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coim- 
sels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  maniifacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  chaimels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  Uke  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  wiU  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  conmaodlties  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
mimity  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsicaUy  precarious. 

WhUe  then  every  part  of  our  coimtry 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  imion,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  faU  to  flnd  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resoiurce,  proportion- 
ally greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  Ukewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
imion  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 


of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiUary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  weU  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In   contemplating   the   causes   which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
crimination.— nothern    and    southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  beUef  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and   views.  One   of    the    expedients    of 
party  to  acquire  infiuence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   in   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  im- 
founded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.   They   have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  wUl  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
To   the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alUances,  however 
strict,  bietween  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:   they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of   government,   better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 


union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  Tliis 
gov»^mment,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government. — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
aU.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern-  . 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  ' 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  wiU  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and.  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  pubUc  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
wiU  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  ver>-  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assaiilt  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energ>-  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  coimtrj*: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  anc^ 
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opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  rarlety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efflcient  management  of  your 
common  interests  In  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  Is  Indispensable.  Ub- 
erty  Itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is.  Indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  In  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  imfortunately.  Is  insepara- 
ble fRMtx  our  nature,  having  Its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
In  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed:  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  Is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
Is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  aWe  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  cMitlnual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufBcient  to  make  it 
the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  lU  founded  Jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another:  foments  occasional  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  Is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true:  and  In  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 


lar character,  to  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natxual  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  imlform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  coimtry  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,    to    confine    themselves 
within    their    respective    constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  In  the  exercise  of  politlcsJ 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  It  Into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
em: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  cwrected  by  an  amendment  In 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.—But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpatl<Hi;  for  though  this,  in  one  In- 
stance, may  be  the  instnnnent  of  good,  it 
Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  In 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  suiy  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispo-sitions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politican,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
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of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  It  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  in.stitutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  secuilty.  clierish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  aU.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnariimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  Is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  frcwn  Its  duty  and 
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its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest:  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  Injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  faciUty  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  infiuence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrxunent  of 
the  very  mfluence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 


Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  whUe  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance:  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  wiU 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  imder  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  hberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
i.«;  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  L"  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  aUiances  for 
extraordinarj'  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things:  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing:  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
eriunent  to  support  them,  conventional 


rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assiu-ance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
beUeved  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  Is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfiuenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  accordmg  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

Tlie  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
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tain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

Tlie  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
pei-vin?  that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  grain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  Its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  it5 
own  fortunes. 

Tliough  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
Intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  Incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  hia  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 
United  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 


A  WORD  OF  THANKS  TO  KISSINGER 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  International 
Energy  Conference,  with  12  energy-con- 
suming nations  agreeing  on  a  common 
U.S.-sponsored  course  of  action  in  spite 
of  bitter  French  obstructionism,  is  a  fur- 
ther tribute  to  the  remarkable  negotiat- 
ing skills  of  Secretary  of  State  Henrj- 
Kissinger.  Add  this  to  the  recent  Middle 
East  settlement  which  he  almost  single- 
handedly  piloted  through  the  stormy 
w  aves  of  ancient  hatreds,  and  we  begin  to 
sense  the  true  measure  of  this  gifted  and 
almost  hidefatigable  public  servant. 

While  our  relations  with  Russia  and 
China  still  are  not  exactly  cuddly,  there 
is  a  definite  and  undeniable  thaw  in  the 
ice  which  remained  sohdly  frozen  for  25 
iears.  At  least  we  are  talking  with  one 
another — and  listening  to  one  another — 
like  mature  and  sensible  people.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  rightfully  belongs  to 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  his  tireless, 
and  often  thankless  labors  behind  the 
Scenes. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
this  Chamber  sometimes  are  quick  to 
point  up  the  failiu-es  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Only  last  week  I  stressed 
the  ways  in  which  I  feel  the  water  pollu- 


tion abatement  program  is  being  poorly 
administered.  We  ought  to  be  as  quick  to 
emphasize  adminlsti-ative  succe.sses,  and 
to  rejoice  In  them— particularly  when,  as 
In  the  present  ca.se.  they  represent  suc- 
cesses for  the  Nation. 

To  introduce  a  calm  and  civil  dialog 
and  at  least  a  modicum  of  reasoned  re- 
straint into  the  chaotic  scene  of  boiling 
world  pressures  Is  aJmast.  as  someone 
said,  like  trying  to  change  a  tire  on  a 
speeding  car.  Heni-y  Kissinger,  who  chose 
this  counti-y  in  his  youth  after  witne.ssing 
the  Nazi  tyranny,  has  done  this  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  person  could  have  done  it. 
The  Nation  owes  him  its  thanks. 


BROOKINGS     INSTITUTION    STUDY 
ON  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sueaker.  the  current 
agitation  to  reduce  Reserve  Forces 
strength,  which  is  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread discussion  in  military  circles,  was 
{^parked  in  part  by  a  study  issued  bv  the 
Brookings  Institution.  The  study  is  en- 
titled -The  U.S.  Reserve  Forces:  Tlie 
Problem  of  the  Weekend  Warrior." 

Undoubtedly  the  R«serves  have  prob- 
lems. In  particular  there  is  the  problem 
of  maintaining  pre^ert  strength  levels. 
Consrress  must  accept  its  responsibility 
to  provide  new  incentives  for  service  in 
the  Organized  Reserves  to  help  overcome 
this. 

The  problem  of  a  mandatorv  strength 
reduction  should  not  be  a  live  topic.  At  a 
time  when  the  costs  of  defense  are  con- 
stantly increasing  and  the  principal  item 
of  cost  increase  is  manpower,  it  is  only 
logical  to  assume  that  we  shall  have 
greater  need  for  Organized  Reserves 
rather  than  less.  The  lowest  cost  item  in 
the  defense  budr^et  could  v/ell  be  the 
personnel  in  the  Orjranized  Reserves. 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  has 
prepared  a  position  paper  which  treats  in 
detail  with  the  Brookings  Institution 
study.  It  should  receive  careful  considera- 
ticm  by  Members  of  Congress.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  AUSA  position 
paper  states: 

Pmnkly,  this  study  Is  ,•»  disappointment.  It 
i.s  shallow,  negative  and  count<-rprcKluctlve. 
Criticism  is  undoubtedly  warranted  in  many 
areas  of  our  Reserve  program.  Hopelully.  the 
oii-golng  DOD  study  will  Identify  those  areas 
so  tliat  our  full  ellort  can  turn  again  to 
improving  the  strength,  readiness  and  train- 
ing of  our  Reserve  Components. 

I  .'^ubmit  the  AUSA  response  for 
printing  in  the  Record  in  detail: 

A  Response  to  the  Brookini^s  iNSTrmiON 
Study  on  the  US.  Besekve  Forces 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  recently  Is- 
sued the  fifth  In  a  group  of  studies  on  de- 
fense policy.  This  one  is  entitled  "The  U.S. 
R^^erve  Forces:  The  Problem  of  the  Week- 
End  WaiTlor.-  The  study  has  been  prepared 
by  llartla  Bhikln,  a  retired  Air  Force  colo- 
nel and  a  senior  feUow  In  the  Brookhi'»s 
rorclgn  Policy  Studies  GPoup.  Re  also  served 
formerly  in  the  office  of  taic  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis.  The 
study  was  funded  by  mocey  made  available 
by  the  Ford  Foundaticn. 

Basically  the  study  calls  for  a  re-examl- 
nation  and  restudy  of  cur  whole  Reserve 
forces  prograni.  B.'akln  maintains  that.  U 
this  were  done,  at  least  some  of  the  follow- 
ing of  hts  recommendlatlons  could  be 
adopted: 
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I.  Reduce  size  of  Reserve  Components: 

A.  Eliminate  non-esseirtlal  and  niargln'allv 
effective  Army  units; 

B.  Merge  the  headquaj-ters,  training  and 
recrulUng  faculties  of  the  Army's  Gu,ird  and 
Reserve: 

C.  Reduce  to  cadre  stittus  the  equivalent 
of  four  Army  National  Gtiard  divisions  (in- 
cluding associated  support  elements)  and 
augment  them  with  ResarvLsts  from  IRR  oi- 
standby  Reserves  on  mobilization; 

D.  Integrate  selective  elements  of  Armv 
Recurve  Components  into  fi\e  acnve  Annv 
divisions,  thus  reducing  requU-einent  for 
active  manpower: 

E.  Reduce  number  of  Individual  Re- 
servists in  Naval  Reserve  and  use  .some  on 
B.ssignment  to  Naval  ves.'els  undergoing 
overhaul  to  reduce  active  forces;   and 

F.  Merge  Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
headquarters,  ti;dniug  and  recruiting  la- 
cUlties.  Limited  inietraiioii  of  Reserve 
crews  into  strategic  bomber  and  tanker 
forces. 

n.  Eliminate  the  need  for  Reser\-e  forcss 
recruiting  bonuses  by  reducing  Reserve  man- 
power requirements. 

in.  ReviFe  Reserve  retirement  compen- 
sation to  eliminate  the  "recomp"  feature 
which  bases  amount  of  pay  on  pay  scales  in 
effect  at  i-«tirees  age  60  rather  than  the  dace 
he  retires. 

Binkln  estimates  these  steps  v.ould  reduce 
active  military  manpower  by  60,000,  Reserve 
manpower  by  310,000  and,  when  fully  ef- 
fective, would  yield  average  annual  savings 
of  about  J1.4  billion  In  constant  FY74  prices. 

The  study  contains  surtiolent  errors  in  fact, 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  key  features  of  our  Reserve  Component 
program,  as  well  as  on-gomg  actions  in  the 
study  area,  to  warrant  a  reply  at  least  in  sur- 
ficient  depth  to  clarify  the  record.  Addition- 
ally, a  great  many  serious  students  of  na- 
tional defense  would  disagree  with  some  of 
the  basic  philosophy  on  which  Binkln  bases 
his  views   and   his   recommendations. 

While  the  study  purportedly  covers  all  the 
services,  by  far  the  greatest  weight  of  his 
comments  and  suggestions  are  directed  solely 
at  the  Army.  It  is  these  to  which  we  will 
respond. 

BiulOii  does  not  appeiir  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  amount  of  time,  energy  and  manpower 
that  has  been  consistently  devoted  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  to  the  examination,  re- 
examination and  restructuring  of  the  Re- 
serve forces,  as  well  as  their  role  In  our  total 
force  structure.  It  Is  q\ilt*  possible  that  these 
components  have  been  more  studied,  reor- 
ganized, realigned  and  otherwise  harassed 
than  any  segment  or  sj-stem  that  has  been 
part  of  our  defense  structure.  He  obviously 
either  was  not  aware  of  or  cho.se  to  over- 
look the  current  arbitrary  48,000  man  cut 
In  the  Army's  Reserve  Oomponents  force 
structure  which  DOD  directed  earlier  this 
year. 

He  also  failed  to  mention  the  latest  of 
m.-vny  major  studies  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve uliicli  wus  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  on  23  August  1973.  Included  in  this 
study's  objectives  are  considerations  of  the 
availability,  force  mix,  limitations  and  poten- 
tial of  these  components  lu  a  national  emer- 
gency. This  study  Ls  undw.vay  now,  to  be 
completed  by  fall  of  1974. 

Early  In  \i\s  paper,  he  states  that  "a  de- 
tailed rationale  for  Reserve  forces  has  re- 
mained outside  the  range  of  debate."  An 
examination  of  the  Congressional  Record  or  a 
casual  Inquiry  to  the  servloe  force  planners, 
the  Section  5  Committee,  any  Army  Readiness 
Region  Commander  or,  for  that  matter,  sen- 
ior Reserve  Component  commander  would 
have  clarified  that  error  of  assumption. 

At  the  outset,  he  makes  a  Eweeping  premise 
that  starts  the  whole  study  on  the  wrong 
path  v,-hen  he  snya  that  the  "precise  role  of 
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the  Reserve  Components  In  ciurrent  national 
security  planning  remains  unclear."  It  is  now 
and  always  has  been.  This  Is  what  the  Total 
Force  Concept  is  all  about.  It  has  been  clearly 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  our  na- 
tional defense  posture  is  based  on  a  one  and 
one-half  war  strategy  in  which  "NATO  First" 
is  a  key  element.  The  Army's  contribution  to 
this  strategy  is  the  21  division  force  structvire 
v/ith  the  supporting  elements. 

In  the  Army,  the  Reserve  Component  por- 
tion is  usually  referred  to  as  the  711,000 
TO&E  structure  and  Includes  all  those  ele- 
ments wliioh  are  considered  essential  to  make 
the  21  division  force  viable  and  supportable. 
So  there  is  a  very  cle.ar  cut  rationale  and  un- 
derstanding, not  only  of  what  units  are 
needed,  but  why  they  are.  As  with  any  worth- 
while plan,  changes  are  required  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  basic  plan  remains  Intact. 
This  fluctuation,  particularly  among  smaller 
imlts,  takes  place  ■ft'ith  frequency. 

Several  times  in  this  study,  Einkin  re- 
fers in  a  derogatory  manner  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reserve  Components  played  no  major 
role  in  Vietnam.  On  page  1,  for  ex.Tmple,  he 
says,  ".  .  .  their  failure  to  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam— the  longest  and  most  difficult  war 
In  U.S.  hlstorj' — cast  strong  doubts  on  their 
value  and  raises  serious  questions  about 
their  future  role  in  national  security."  Again 
on  page  40,  "Vietnam  experience  cast  a  stigma 
on  Reserve  forces  that  will  be  difficult  to 
erase."  Nowhere  in  this  study  does  he  indi- 
cate that  the  decision  not  to  mobilize  mere 
Reserve  forces  for  Vietnam  was  a  purely 
political  decision  made  by  President  John- 
son over  the  strongest  objections  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Service  Secre- 
taries. History  has  shown  it  to  be  a  bad 
decision  and  one  that  had  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  active  establi.shment.  It  was  not 
a  decision  made  by  the  Reserve  Components 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  reluctance 
on  their  part  to  serve  playing  any  part  in  the 
decision. 

Later  In  the  paper,  the  author  cites  a  GAO 
report  to  point  up  that  those  Army  units 
which  were  called  vip  were  disappointing. 
All  three  of  the  points  he  cites  have  to 
do  with  Individual  training  and  equipment 
and  personnel  shortages.  He  does  admit  these 
units  were  undergoing  reorganization  at  the 
time  they  were  called  up.  He  falls  to  point 
out  that  during  the  six  months  or  so  before 
callup,  they  were  flooded  with  untrained 
people  that  even  a  trained  cadre  couldn't 
digest.  Surely  he  would  not  hold  these  units 
responsible  for  equipment  shortages  over 
which  they  had  no  control.  These  allega- 
tions make  an  Invalid  basis  for  Judging 
"value"  or  "future  role  in  national  security." 
One  other  basic  point  that  obviously  colors 
Binkln 's  thinkmg  needs  to  be  clarified  before 
going  on  to  address  some  of  his  specifics.  On 
page  19,  he  states  the  view  that  "The  basic 
rationale  for  maintaining  Reserve  forces  rests 
on  economic  grounds."  This  reflects  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  our  historic 
aversion  to  overly  large  standing  forces  and 
our  traditional  reliance  on  the  citizen- 
soldier  concept  that  is  part  of  our  constitu- 
tional heritage. 

One  would  gatlier  from  the  tenor  of  this 
sttidy  that  Binkln  sides  with  the  adherents 
of  the  short  war  policy  who  believe,  a)  that 
Europe  is  probably  the  only  place  we  would 
fight  again,  and  \>\  that  wovUd  be  all  over 
so  swiftly  that  the  Reserve  C-cmponents 
would  not  get  involved  in  time  to  make  a 
significant  contribution. 

Tlie  record  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
would  seem  to  refute  adequately  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  would  not  respond 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  our  basic  Inter- 
e.-sts  were  seriously  challenged. 

The  concept  of  short  wars  has  long  been 
the  Lorelei  of  military  philosophers  and. 
more  significantly,  political  leaders.  Geoffrey 
Blainey,    in    his    excellent    new    book,    TKe 


Causes  of  War,  points  out  that  one  of  the 
most  recurrent  clues  illuminating  the  causes 
of  war  and  so  of  peace  is  the  optimism  with 
which  most  wars  were  commenced.  He  goes 
on  to  document  the  point  in  great  detaU. 
using,  among  others  as  prime  examples. 
World  V/ars  I  *-  II,  the  Soviets  in  Finland, 
North  Korea's  attack  on  the  South,  Anglo- 
French  Campaign  in  the  Suez  and  the  fan- 
tastic caie  of  Indian  and  China  in  1962. 

Moving  on  now  to  an  e.\amination  of  spe- 
cific pyoints  in  the  Einkin  study,  let  us 
examine  these  in  more  or  less  chronological 
order  for  ea.se  of  checking. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  author  is  quick  to 
acknowledge  tliat  in  the  absence  of  the  draft, 
"the  Reterves  have  becoine  the  primary 
option  aviiilable  to  the  President  for  quickly 
expanding  military  forces  in  a  national 
emergency."  He  could  have  been  more  preci';e 
by  saying  the  only  option  available. 

He  suggests  tliat  hard  choices  await 
national  security  planner.s,  wlio  are  faced 
With  fitting  maximum  defense  capabilities 
"within  more  limited  defense  re^^ources." 
Successive  Secretaries  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  point  out  that  cur 
national  priorities  hate  already  been  re- 
ordered through  the  massive  cuts  which  have 
already  been  made  in  cur  defence  establish- 
ment and  that  what  we  are  working  at  now 
is  increased  efficiency  and  efl'ectivene--s  on 
what  may  be  a  modestly  rising  scale  of  de- 
fence expenditures.  We  have  had  occa<!ion  in 
the  pa'-i  to  quote  from  the  President's 
Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Congress  three  years 
aco.  Perhaps  it  is  pertinent  to  repeat:  "It 
needs  to  i^e  understood  with  total  clarity  .  .  . 
that  defense  programs  are  not  infinitely  ad- 
justable .  .  .  there  is  an  absolute  point 
below  which  our  security  forces  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  That  Is  the  level  of  sufTicie'icy. 
A'jove  or  at  that  level,  our  defense  forces  pro- 
tect national  security  adequately.  Below  that 
level  Is  one  vast  undifferentiated  area  of  no 
security  at  all.  For  it  serves  no  useful  pxir- 
pose  in  conflicts  between  nations  to  have 
been  almost  strong  enough." 

Blnkin  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  incident  to  mobilization.  He  rightly 
points  out  that  it  does  take  a  longer  llnie  to 
deploy  Reserve  Component  units  than  those 
in  the  active  establishment.  He  doesn't  ac- 
knowledge the  very  active  efforts  to  reduce 
the  administrative  work  loads  involved  In 
mobilization  and  to  pet  the  maximmn 
amount  done  prior  to  call-up.  Nor  Is  it  clear, 
as  It  should  be,  in  his  remarks  that  deploy- 
ment schedules  take  Into  account  that  our 
equipment  pipeline  and  transportation  sys- 
tem limitations  make  It  evident  that  all 
units  cannot  be  digested  at  once.  In  the 
order  of  priority,  Reserve  Component  units 
are  worked  into  the  schedule  at  realistic  in- 
tervals which  take  into  account  these  prob- 
lems. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  readi- 
ness and  deployment  goals  are  being  short- 
ened as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and 
should  soon  be  substantially  better  than  his 
estimate  Indicates.  Certamiy  the  active  Army 
views  this  as  a  manageable  problem. 

This  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
place  for  Binkin  to  describe  and  assess  the 
really  massive  effort  which  the  Army  has  put 
in  motion  to  assist  with  these  very  proble.ns. 
In  a  major  reorganization  effected  by  the 
Army  early  last  year,  training  and  readiness 
support  of  the  Reserve  Components  was 
made  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  com- 
manders of  each  of  the  three  CONUS  Armies 
whicli  operate  directly  under  the  Army's  new 
Forces  Command.  Under  the  CONUS  Armies 
are  nine  Readiness  Regions,  each  organized 
Into  subordinate  groups  and  teams  of  experts 
who  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Reserv- 
Ibts  to  improve  their  readiness.  These  active 
Army  people  are  doers  and  specialists  in 
hands-on  training,  not  staff  supervisors. 
SlJice  their  ml&slon  Is  aimed  exclusively  at 


Improving  Reserve  Component  training  and 
readiness,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Binkin 
chose  to  Ignore  this  effort  It  should  do  much 
to  change  his  views  on  this  basic  problem. 

Binkin  states  that  at  the  beginning  of 
F"^73,  about  60 'X  of  tlie  Reserve  maneuver 
units  were  without  weekend  training  are.'w. 
This  is  incorrect.  Only  18v<,  are  witi.out 
necessary  areas  today.  There  is  an  on-goiiig 
program  to  which  he  refers  for  armories  and 
training  areas  that  will  improve  tliis  even 
more. 

Again  dL3cus.slr.g  readiness,  he  says  that 
"Army  National  Guard  units  are  deiigned  to 
attain  readiness  at  the  company  level  "  and 
"the  post-mobilization  training  wo\ild  delay 
division-sized  deployments  for  perhaps  four 
months."  The  company  level  training  is  a 
minimum.  There  is  considerable  training 
above  that  level  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  In  the  January  1974  issue  of 
Soldiers  magazine,  there  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  maneuver  training  com- 
mands which  have  been  established  from 
Army  Reserve  Training  Division  Brigades  to 
write  and  organize  field  exercises  for  the 
ncivc  .*.rmy  as  well  as  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent; and  to  conduct  tests  froai  battalion  to 
corps  level. 

But  It  would  be  wrong  to  Infer  that  largo 
u.ni.':.  will  e.er  get  to  the  point  where  post- 
mobil^ation  training  is  not  required.  Tlie 
go.^  is  to  reduce  the  time.  If  the  Reserve 
could  be  left  alone  for  a  7,hjle  and  the  active 
Army's  current  support  effort  be  given  a 
chance  to  work,  these  goals  can  be  met. 

His  chapter  four  suggests  that  smi&ter 
political  forces  are  constantly  plotting  to 
maintain  over-large  Reserve  forces  to  the 
detriment  of  our  country's  welfare. 

There  are  political  forces  exercised  in  all 
segments  of  otir  society  and  many  far  more 
effectively  than  those  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
serve Components.  This  will  be  borne  out,  if 
proof  is  needed,  by  data  which  those  two 
'prosperous,  united,  articulate  and  highly 
active  "  Reserve  Component  lobby  organiza- 
tions would  be  willing  to  supply. 

In  the  latter  half  of  his  paper.  Binkin 
gives  us  his  rationale  which  he  believes 
could  result  in  substantial  cuts  in  the  size 
and  costs  of  our  Reserve  forces.  He  first 
addresses  what  he  describes  as  "relatively 
small,  obscure  support  units  and  activities." 
His  first  target  is  the  53  civil  affairs  units 
which  he  says  have  about  7,000  plus  men. 
There  may  very  well  be  too  many  of  these 
units.  But  for  an  Army  that  has  spent  25 
years  helping  govern  one  of  the  world's 
major  cities  m  Berlm  and  governed  our  sec- 
ond largest  tradmg  partner  for  a  number  of 
years  before  draftmg  her  constilution,  the 
civil  affairs  function  needs  a  nucleus  of  units 
which  are  able  to  perform  their  specialty 
when  we  need  them.  So,  while  there  may  be 
more  units  than  we  need,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  wipe  them  out  as  Binkin  suggests. 

Binkin  is  also  of  the  opi'iion  that  medics, 
lawyers,  construction  workers  and  adminis- 
trative people  whose  civilian  skills  are  re- 
quired need  not  be  in  units.  One  could 
apply  the  same  logic  to  licensed  pilots.  In  the 
first  place,  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  call  individuals  to  duty  without  Con- 
gressional action,  so  we  v.ould  have  to  have 
complete  mobilization  before  these  people 
could  be  called  up  as  individuals.  But.  even 
beyond  this,  to  suggest  that  an  amalgam  of 
civilians,  however  talented,  could  be  welded 
quickly  into  a  functioning  military  unit  flies 
in  the  face  of  all  our  past  experience. 

A  minor  point.  Binkin  raise;  the  question 
as  to  why  we  still  need  4,500  Army  Guards- 
men in  Nike/Hercules  units.  The  answer  1"= 
we  don't,  and  the  slots  assigned  to  these 
organizations  have  already  been  eliminated — 
another  example  of  the  contmual  up-datmg 
of  cur  Reserve  organization. 

Binkln  also  questions  the  need  for  the  21 
separate  brigade.'',  Including  the  special  mis- 
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slon  brigades.  The  answer  is  that  all  of  these 
are  speclflcally  targeted  for  early  declovmeni 
In  our  total  force  mobilization  plan. 

He  assumes  that  of  the  roughly  300,000 
people  In  the  non-dlvlslonal  units  he's  been 
discussing,  200,000  are  of  mr\r?!nal  u«e  and 
could  be  eliminated.  Tlils  sn-^e.-tion  reveals 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  thefunctloning  of 
land  forces  and  the  diver.v?  clemeius  whose 
teamwork  Is  required  for  suc-er-s  in  combat. 
Blnkln  next  ma'-.es  a  pUch  for  another 
try  at  some  sort  of  a  ir.ergcr  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve.  He  t.-.kc-5  cognir^r.nce  of  pa^t 
attempts  In  thLs  direction  and  is  fairly  prag- 
matic in  his  nssc:  sments  of  the  "meager 
chances  for  a  success  of  another  efToit.  He 
offers  a  variation  with  hlssuege&rlon  tliat  the 
Army  Guard  and  Resene  be  combined  into 
the  Guard  while  the  air  components  of  each 
be  combined  under  the  Reserve  Altiiraigh  he 
rightly  says  that  the  elimiuation  of  head- 
quarters saves  very  litrle,  he  neverthele.<;s 
arbitrarily  assigns  annua;  savings  of  ft30^$50 
million  to  his  merger  ph.n  on  the  assumption 
that  combined  base  opfratlons,  tralntne  and 
recrultmg  would  provide  such  savings  This 
is  pi-.re  crystal  ball. 

As  a  further  means  of  saving  money  Bin- 
kin  next  suggests  that  four  Reserve  Com- 
ponent division.s  and  their  supporting  ele- 
ments could  be  reduced  to  cadre  status,  since 
there  would  be  time  after  mobillzntl'on  to 
assign  the  additional  perronnel  required,  is- 
sue equipment,  etc.  As  we  have  oolnted  out, 
there  is  a  place  in  our  Total  Forcp  rinn  for 
these  divisions,  and  it  calls  for  them  to  be 
ready  far  sooner  than  they  could  be  under 
any  cadre  system.  In-being  units  can  obvi- 
ously be  whipped  into  top  shape* far  faster 
than  those  requiring  so  mtich  fillir.g  and 
training  after  mobilization.  Units  that  can 
be  deployed  in  the  first  60  davs  after  mobili- 
zation are  more  valuable  than  those  that 
come  along  later.  Finally,  anyone  who  has 
ever  had  any  exposure  tf>  a  cadre  operation 
Is  aware  of  its  severe  limitations.  Cadre  units 
cannot  adequately  maintain  the  unit's 
equipment.  They  are  not  susceptible  to  effec- 
tive training  over  any  extended  period  of 
time.  They  do  not  provide  the  basis  for 
either  leadership  or  team  training  both  of 
which  are  essential,  particularly  for  units  of 
the  combat  arms.  There  is  no  teamwork, 
esprit  or  the  other  essentials  to  a  success- 
ful military  unit.  In  short,  ifs  a  tad  Idea. 

H©  goes  on  to  make  a  gratuitous  comment 
that  deserves  refutation.  He  says:  "Motivated 
In  part  by  the  past  performance  of  Reserve 
units,  and  possibly  by  the  conviction  that 
current  active  forces  will  need  but  limited 
assistance  to  meet  the  range  of  likely  con- 
tingencies, many  defense  planners  appear 
to  be  counting  on  no  more  than  four— and 
perhaps  as  few  as  two — National  Guard  divi- 
sions in  the  first  six  months  following  mobi- 
lization." He  doesn't  identify  the  planners, 
but  that  statement  contradicts  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff.  On 
the  record,  this  statement  Is  completely  op- 
po-slie  from  the  DOD  positions. 

He  moves  on  next  to  suggest  the  possible 
replacement  of  some  active  Army  units  with 
Reserve  Component  units  in  what  he  terms 
"hybrid"  divisions.  Basically,  what  he  Is  sug- 
gesting is  that  possibly  a  battalion  of  each 
brigade,  and  a  battery  of  each  of  the  artUlery 
support  units  could  be  a  Reserve  Component 
unit.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  division 
ba^e  units.  He  would  only  do  this  in  CONUS 
land  divisions  "not  W.ely'  to  be  needed  im- 
n'.ediately  In  an  emergency. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  our  active 
divisions  will  be  employed  without  mobUiza- 
tion.  Obviously  the  "hybrid"  divisions  would 
be  at  only  Jj  of  their  strength  U  this  took 
place. 

There  would  always  be  a  disparity  in  readi- 
ness between  active  and  Reserve  units  which. 
In  a  "hybrid"  situation,  would  slow  the' 
combat  deployment  of  the  total  unit. 


In  all  of  his  suggestions,  the  basic  thought 
keeps  commg  through  that  we  wUl  face  only 
one  contingency  at  a  time  (if,  In  fact,  we 
face  any  at  all)  or,  if  we  do  get  committed, 
it  will  be  all  over  In  less  than  90  days.  FVar- 
t'.inately,  our  defense  planners  have"  a  more 
prudent  view. 

The  concept  of  leaving  Reserve  Component 
lailts  satellited  on  active  units  for  training 
doc3  have  merit.  The  Armv  has  been  experi- 
menring  with  that  idea  for  the  last  two 
years  at  Fort  Hood  in  its  so-called  "Rotmd 
Ouf  concept.  Emerging  ft'om  this  experience 
is  an  "afTiliation"  prograi^  now  being  worked 
up  which  would  provide  for  separate  bat- 
talions and  brigades  to  t*  attached  to  active 
Army  units  for  training,  supervision,  et  al.  It 
Is  even  contemplated  that  they  would  fight 
with  these  units  as  an  auf  mentation. 

His  final  suggestion  foj  cutting  costs  is  in 
chapter  seven,  dealing  Vlth  what  he  calls 
"Compensation  Efnclenciefc." 

Fu-st,  he  makes  a  pltili  for  not  making 
available  recrtiiting  boniies  for  the  Reserve 
Components.  As  is  the  ^ase  elsewhere,  not 
all  his  facts  are  straight. 

He  takes  the  Reserve  Components  to  task 
wh.en  he  rays,  "If  greater  reliance  were 
placed  on  attracting  people  with  previous 
service,  possible  sliortagos  could  be  allevl- 
ttsd."  The  problem  is  emctly  the  opposite. 
li'.e  Reserve  Components  have  not  been 
meeting  their  quotas  of  non-prior  service 
prrsonnel.  They  have  already  been  relying  too 
heavily  on  prior-service  people  and  with  that 
source  dryljig  up  when  tUe  remaining  draft- 
ees leave  the  Army  this  fall,  they  will  have 
to  rely  on  getting  non-prior  service  people, 
'ihis  was  pointed  up  again  In  an  article  in 
tlie  January  1974  Soldiers  magazine:  "Latest 
fiyiues  reveal  the  Guard  Is  at  95%  strength, 
the  Reserves  at  90' I  strength.  But  the  figures 
are  deceiving.  Both  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve are  liitting  lows  when  it  comes  to  get- 
ting nor,-prior  service  people.  The  Guard,  for 
example,  is  getting  1.700  monthly  against  a 
4,000  requirement.  Tlie  Reserve  is  not  faring 
mu"h  better." 

Actually,  as  the  foregoing  quote  also  points 
up,  recruiting  for  the  Reserve  Components 
has  improved  considerably,  and,  were  the  re- 
cruiting aids  requested  made  available  by  the 
CoiiETess,  manv  working  on  the  problem  be- 
lieve the  Reserve  Components  could  main- 
tain their  strength  goals. 

Binkin  would  reduce  tHe  recruiting  prob- 
lem further  by  the  massive  cuts  in  authorized 
strength  he  has  suggested. 

The  author's  final  point  is  his  concern  that 
the  Reserve  Compr  n(5Ut  retirees  may  be  over- 
compensated.  He  c.'J7ocat9s  that  Reserve  re- 
tirees be  paid  their  retirement  based  on  the 
pay  scales  in  force  on  the  date  of  their  re- 
tirement rather  than  those  prevailing  at  their 
age  60.  when  they  actually  begin  to  draw  the 
pay.  This  suggestion  will  undoubtedly  be 
considered  with  other  facets  of  the  retirement 
program  now  being  exainloed. 

In  any  consideration  ot  retirement.  It  Is 
useful  to  have  a  feel  for  the  numbers  under 
discussion.  He  did  not  include  them.  In  re- 
sponse to  query,  we  were  advised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  that,  as  of  3  No- 
vember 1973,  the  following  were  considered 
careerists  and  apt  to  go  on  to  retirement: 

(In  percent] 
Army  National  Guard: 

Officer    - 69.8 

Euli.^ted    .1 21.7 

Army  Reserve:  J 

Omcer    J 64.8 

Enlisted    iq  5 

In  one  of  his  la.st  chapters,  Binkin  pre- 
sents the  case  for  the  short  war  which  would, 
of  course,  make  all  mobilization  plans  obso- 
lete. In  his  scenario,  he  gives  no  weight  at 
all  to  what  an  adequate  la-belng  total  force 
defense  establishment  can  do  to  prevent  even 
a  short  war  from  starting. 
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Frankly,  this  study  Is  a  disappointment. 
It  is  shallow,  negative  and  counterproductive 
Criticism  Is  undoubtedly  warranted  In  many 
areas  of  our  Reserve  program.  Hopefully,  the 
on-going  DOD  study  will  identify  "those 
areas,  so  that  our  full  e.Tort  can  turn  again  to 
improving  the  strength,  readiness  and'^traln- 
Ing  of  our  Reserve  Compoiieiit.'}!. 


GENERA  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  uithout  it 
being  con.sidered  a  precedent  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  tltcir  remarks  and  to 
include  3.\traneou3  matter  in  the  Record 
following  the  reading  of  George  Wash- 
ingtons  Farewell  Addre.ss  and  also  in 
that  portion  of  the  Record  entitled  "Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes>,  for  February  11  through  18, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cochran)  ,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  HosMER,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  10  minutes,  on  February 
19. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENLARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

General  leave  gi'anted.; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tcanorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  19,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1899.  A  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
disposal  of  Government-owned  communi- 
cations facilities  In  Alaska,  ptu-suant  to  40 
U.S.C.  786;  to  the  Commlf^tee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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19CND.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  showing  the  tis- 
c;ii  year  1974  country  and  International  orga- 
nisation allocations  for  the  International 
narcotics  program,  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  As-sistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  |22  U.S.C.  2413(a)];  to  the  Com- 
niitiee  on  Foreign  AIT;ilrs. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
tlie  activities  of  the  Geological  Survey  out- 
side the  national  domain  during  the  6 
nio.itlis  ended  December  31,  1973,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  31  ic);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insviiar  Affairs. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  the  Comprehen.si .  e  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  programs  of  health  .services, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  t.pproved  accord- 
ing to  certain  beneficiaries'  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  204(d)    of    the   Immigration    and    Na- 


tionality Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ]; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1904.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
M.'immal  Commission;  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's first  annual  report,  covering  cal- 
endar year  1973,  pursuant  tc  Public  Law  92- 
522:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1905.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  charter  b\is  operations  by  grantee.s  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RscErvED  Prom  the  Comptrolleh  General 
19C6.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port recommending  changes  in  law  to  im- 
prove the  acquisition  of  public  building  sites 
and  to  eliminate  excess  property  exchanges 
by  the  General  Services  Administration;  to 
tlic  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


spect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  cffi-ials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  e.-ding  June  30,  1975;  to  the 
C  .mmittee  on  Pest  Offlce  and  Civil  Ser\-ice. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina; 
H.  Res.  870.  Rdsolutio.i  disapproving  the 
rccomme  datio-  s  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  oflSclals 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Cc-mmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

349.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  Federal  funding  of 
the  Massachusetts  unemploj-ment  compensa- 
tion system;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follov.'s: 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.   Res.   869.   Resolution   disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  tlie  following 
prayer: 

We  shall  pray  today  in  the  words  of 
President  George  Washington's  prayer 
for  his  country. 

Let  us  pray. 

"Almighty  God:  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  In  Thy  holy  prot-ectlon;  that  Thou 
wilt  Incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  and  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  an- 
other and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large.  And  finally  that 
Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  char- 
ity, himiility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Di- 
vine Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and 
without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose  ex- 
ample in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  Nation.  Grant  our  sup- 
plication, we  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  Amen. 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate en  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Flott 
K.  Haskei.l,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chc^ir  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  8,  1974,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  185)  to  provide  for 
advancing  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub-No, 
2). 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Beny,  one  of  it^  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  37)  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
future  appointments  to  the  ofiBces  cf 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Management  and  Budget,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


THE  JOLTRNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  8,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistsuit  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

cnie  nomJnatlcms  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  AIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ceJl  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule 
Vin,  be  di.?pensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEI>IT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

393.  The  SPEAKER  present-ed  a  petition  of 
Earl  Gayhart,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  relative      | 
to  redre-ss  of  grievances;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OP  ACTION  TAKEN  ON 
FEBRUARY  8,  1974,  ON  S.  1017 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
on  Friday,  February  8.  1974,  on  S.  1017, 
tl'.e  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Reform  Act  of  1973,  be  vacated 
and  the  bill  be  restored  to  its  position  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  will  be  called  up 
within  3  days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  minority  leader  desire  to 
be  heard? 


SENATOR  AIKEN,  DEAN  OF  THE 
SENATE,  TO  RETIRE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  were  in  recess,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished,  fair-minded,  and  percep- 
tive colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken >— a  long-time  per- 
sonal friend  and  confidante  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  have  turned  so  often  for  advice — 
annotmced  to  the  dismay  of  all  of  us  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection.  This,  Indeed, 
is  a  deep  loss  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  those 
of  us  who  know  him  so  well.  But,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  he  has  much  to  do 
back  home  and  this  we  imderstand. 

We  look  forward  to  further  volimies  on 
Ills  favorite  source  of  joy  and  happiness, 
wild  flowers  in  particular,  and  gardening 
and  agriculture  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Vermont 
and  those  throughout  the  land  who  have 
benefited  from  the  wise  judgments  of 
Mr.  AiKEW  have  shared  this  outstanding 
public  servant  for  many  years.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  newspaper  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  noting  the  re- 
tirement of  our  colleague,  after  34  years, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Fioin  the  Wa.shington  Post] 

Senator  Aiken  Is  Retirinc — Dean  of  Senate 

Returning  to  Vermont  Fabm 

(By  William  Greider; 

George     David     Aiken,     a     geiitlc-.spoken 

farmer  who  was  kept  from  his  orchard  and 

wUdflowers  by  34  years  in  the  United  States 

Senate,    announced    ye.»terday    that    he    Is 

going  home  to  Vermont  for  good. 

Sen.  Aiken  la  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  the 
oldest  member  at  81,  the  senator  with  the 
longest  service,  the  ranking  Republican.  He 
was  first  elected  In  1940  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  won  his  third  term  as  President. 
"When  I  came  to  Washington,"  the  sen- 
ator said  yesterday,  "l  left  much  unfinished 
work  at  home  and  I  now  want  to  get  back  to 
It." 

He  has  already  ordered  some  rew  varieties 
of  nectarines  for  hla  orchard  at  Putney.  He 

Is  counting  the  days — 10  months,  14  days 

until  he  leaves  office.  He  will  miss  old  friends, 
he  said,  but  not  Washington. 


"I"ve  never  felt  at  home  in  Washington," 
he  confessed.  "No,  no,  Washington's  not 
home.  Homes  up  on  the  mountain  in  Ver- 
mont where  I  always  lived." 

Thoughout  his "  career,  Aiken  has  been 
counted  on  the  liberal  ^de  of  his  party,  a 
strong  advocate  of  agriculture,  an  early  critic 
of  the  U.S.  nulitary  adventure  in  Indochina, 
Mere  than  any  Issue  or  idea,  however,  Aiken 
ha-s  been  known  for  his  civility — an  abiding 
seiise  of  fairness  and  decency  which  over  the 
years  added  a  special  inil\.ience  to  his  opin- 
ions on  the  great  issues. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Democratic  floor 
leader,  an  old  personal  friend  wlio  breakfasts 
every  morning  with  the  Republican  from 
Vermont,  described  the  loss  to  the  Senate: 
"The  nation  will  lose  a  great  senator  and 
will  be  the  poorer  because  of  the  retirement 
of  this  rock  of  Integrity,  this  Independent 
New  Englander,  this  son  of  Vermont,  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  his  state,  the 
nation  and  a  better  world  understanding." 
The  senator  is  a  small  man  with  a  craggy 
face  and  wispy  white  hair  which  seem  just 
right  for  the  role  he  played  in  the  Senate — 
a  wise  elder  who  eschewed  partisan  fights. 
Tliough  he  was  au  early  ajid  articulate  critic 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Aiken  often  bridled 
when  he  thought  the  anti^far  movement  was 
tinning  the  issue  to  politiical  advantage. 

"I've  never  gone  in  for  partisanship,"  he 
said.  "Probably  never  made  more  than  15 
partisan  speeches  in  my  life.  Get  Into  a 
community  and  find  out  what  their  prob- 
lems are.  That's  the  best  politics." 

Aiken's  impish  style  has  enabled  him  to 
state  pvmgently  wiiat  others  were  merely 
thi!il:ing.  Last  November,  when  the  Water- 
gate crisis  was  in  one  of  its  periodic  bub- 
bllniis,  Aiken  warned  the  President's  critics: 
"Eltlicr  Impeach  or  get  off  his  back."  Today 
that  Is  a  widely  used  expression. 

Probably  Aiken's  best  known  remark  Is  the 
one  he  never  made.  During  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  debate,  he  annotinced  on 
Ort.  19,  1966,  what  became  known  in  the 
popular  shorthand  as  the  Aiken  peace  plan: 
"The  United  States  should  declare  victory 
and  get  out." 

But  that's  not  exactly  What  he  said.  His 
proposal  was,  indeed,  that  the  U.S.  should 
announce  "victory"  in  its  limited  military 
objective  of  deterring  Nortih  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression— but  that  American  forces  should 
then  be  redeployed  to  defend  strategic  popu- 
lation centers.  If  the  north  did  not  respond 
with  further  attacks.  Aiken  said,  then  U.S. 
troops  could  begin  their  gradual  withdrawal. 
Aiken,  who  said  Watergate  and  other  con- 
troversies had  nothing  to  do  with  his  retire- 
ment decl.<;lon,  takes  a  long  view  of  Washing- 
ton and  its  continuing  wrangles  between 
Congress  and  the  President. 

'It  was  before  I  came  here  under  Roosevelt 
that  Congress  began  turning  its  authority 
over  to  the  executive  braaich,'"  he  mused, 
"lliey  did  that  for  25  years.  Then  three  or 
four  years  ago.  they  began  trying  to  take 
some  of  it  back.  That's  a|i  issue  that  will 
always  be  with  us."  i 

Before  becoming  a  politllclan  Aiken  was  a 
widely-regarded  hortlculturi.'it,  growing  rasp- 
berries and  other  fruit  in  Ms  Vermont  nurs- 
ery and  propagating  wild  flowers  for  domes- 
tic cultivation.  Trailing  arUutus  and  fringed 
gentian — now  old  favorites  for  American 
gardeners— were  first  propagated  for  com- 
mercial distribution  by  him.  His  1933  book, 
"Pioneering  in  Wild  Flov.ais,"  is  now  back 
in  print. 

"It  sold  more  last  year 
first    year    it    was    out 
proudly. 

Aiken's  experti.se  was  dirlved  from  boy- 
hood roaming  of  his  Vermont  hills.  He  never 
went  to  college.  In  1936,  after  two  terms 
in  tiie  state  legislature,  ha  left  his  nursery 
to  become  a  ftUItUne  pub|lo  servant — gov- 
ernor of  Vermont.  , 
Even  then,  he  had  an  av^^ion  to  partisan 
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politics.  Gov.  Aiken  shocked  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans with  an  open  letter  to  the  GOP 
National  Committee,  Insisting  that  Repub- 
licans should  stop  calling  PDR  names  and 
start  making  positive  propoaals. 

Aiken  is  the  sixth  senator  to  announce 
his  retirement  this  year.  The  others  are  Norris 
Cotton  (R-N.H.),  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R- 
Utah),  Harold  Hughes  (D-Iowa),  Sam  J.  Er- 
vin  Jr.    (D-N.C.)    and  Alan  Bible    (D-Nev.). 

In  Vermont,  Aiken's  anaouncemont  pro- 
duced immediate  sp)eculation  about  succes- 
sors. Mentioned  as  likely  Republican  con- 
tenders are  Rep.  Richard  W.  Mallary,  the 
state's  congressman,  and  insurance  execu- 
tive Jack  Pey  of  Montpelier. 

Possible  Democratic  candidates  include 
Gov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon,  whose  term  also 
ends  this  year,  and  former  Gov.  Phillip 
Hoff,  who  is  now  Democratic  state  chairman. 


Febmary  18,  197  J^ 
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[From  the  Washington  Star-News] 
Aiken,    81,    Going    Home   to    Vermont 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 
George  D.  Aiken,  the  wise  old  Republican 
in  the  Senate,  plans  to  return  to  his  first 
love,  the  orchards  of  his  Vermont  farm,  after 
33  years  in  Washington's  political  vineyards. 
At  81,  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  Senate 
and  the  member  with  the  longest  service. 
In  announcing  his  retirement,  when  hia  lat- 
est Senate  term  is  up,  Aiken  said  yesterday 
he  will  turn  to  work  left  undone  on  his  farm 
when  he  came  to  Washington  33  years  ago. 

An  old  friend.  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield,  said  the  nation  will  be  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  this  "rock  of  integrity, 
this  independent  New  Englander,  this  son  of 
Vermont  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  his 
state,  the  nation  and  a  better  world  vinder- 
staiiding." 

For  years,  Aiken  and  Maasfield  have  had 
breakfast  together  early  each  morning  long 
before  most  Senate  offices  are  open.  They 
share  common  concerns,  a  deep  bond  of 
friendship  and  one  outstanding  trait:  Nei- 
ther wastes  a  word. 

Rumpled  and  white-haired,  Aiken  is 
known  for  a  dry  wit  and  succinct  wisdom. 
His  words  of  advice,  if  not  always  heeded, 
are  clearly  understandable. 

For  Instance,  four  years  before  the  United 
States  finally  ended  its  involtement  with  the 
Vietnam  war,  Aiken  offered  a  simple  solu- 
tion: Declare  a  military  victory  and  stop 
fighting. 

Ou  the  long,  often  bitter  debate  over 
Watergate  and  whether  President  Nixon 
should  remain  in  office,  Aiken  advised  one 
and  all:  "Impeach  him,  or  get  off  his  back." 
Aiken  is  an  old-fashioned  man.  No  slick 
newsletters  bombard  his  constituents  with 
word  of  his  good  works.  He  seldom  sends  out 
a  press  release.  He  has  no  Vermont  office, 
preferring  trips  north  as  often  as  possible 
to  discuss  problems  directly  with  tlie  home 
folks. 

Still,  .A.iken  was  born  to  politics.  There  has 
been  one  member  of  every  Aiken  generation 
in  public  life  since  Deacon  Edward  Aiken 
settled  In  Vermont  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Aiken's  father  was  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  Aiken  himself  was  first  elected  to 
tho  Verm.ont  House  in  1931. 

In  the  next  few  years,  he  moved  up  swift- 
ly in  state  politics,  to  speaker  of  the  House, 
lieutenant  governor  and.  finally,  governor  In 
1937.  His  staff  and  old  friends  still  address 
him  as  "governor." 

During  those  same  years,  Aiken  operated 
a  nursery,  pioneered  in  the  commercial  cul- 
tivation of  wUdflowers,  and  WTote  b'ooks 
about  them.  He  also  has  been  a  fruit  farmer 
and  was  seen  more  than  once  selling  his  own 
apples  from  a  stand  at  the  edge  of  his  or- 
chards. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1940 
to  fill  a  vacancy  cau.sed  by  the  death  of  Sen. 
Ernest  W.  Gitson. 
Re-elections  have   come   easy.   Allien  has 


attracted  little  opposition,  winning  support 
from  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.  In 
1968,  with  no  one  to  challenge  him,  Aiken 
reported  that  he  spent  $17.09  on  his  re- 
election campaign. 

In  the  Senate,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the 
moderate  Republicans,  holding  to  an  inde- 
pendent course  in  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic administrations.  His  legislative  work 
has  centered  on  agriculture  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  to  oppose 
the  tactics  of  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  in 
1950.  He  has  supported  clvU  rights  "and 
opposed  war.  He  fought  successfully  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  unsuccessfully 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  federal  power  project. 

He  can  claim  large  credit  for  the  food  stamp 
program — a  logical  way,  he  said,  to  assure 
that  the  nation's  bountiful  harvests  leave 
no  one  hungry. 

Aiken,  the  sixth  senator  to  retire  this 
year,  will  serve  in  the  Senate  until  Jan.  3. 
1975.  He  said  he  announced  his  resignation 
early  "in  fairness  to  the  people  of  Vermont," 
to  give  others  a  chance  to  run  for  his  seat. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  probable  con- 
tenders is  Vermont's  lone  congressman, 
Republican  Richard  W.  Mallary,  a  44-year- 
old  dairy  farmer  who  also  served  In  the  Ver- 
mont legislature  as  speaker  of  the  House. 

Democratic  Gov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon  also 
is  said  to  be  interested  in  making  the  race. 
Earlier  he  said  he  would  not  run  If  Aiken  did. 
Another  possible  GOP  candidate  is  Charles 
Ross,  a  former  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  greater  aCfectlon  or  greater 
respect  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  'Vermont.  It  was  a  sad 
day  when  Senator  Aiken  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  I  say  this  on  a  somewhat 
personal  basis,  but  I  also  say  it  because 
of  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this 
Chamber  down  through  the  years  dur- 
ing which  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Aiken  is  a  man  of  outstand- 
ing Integrity  and  unquestioned  patriot- 
ism, a  man  of  independence,  a  man 
who  represents,  to  me,  what  I  was  led 
to  believe,  in  my  younger  days,  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  New  Englanders. 
He  is,  in  a  sense,  a  reminder  of  the 
glorious  past,  because  of  the  things 
which  he  stands  for  and  the  fierce  in- 
dependence which  he  has  displayed.  He 
is  just  as  young  as  any  of  us  in  this 
Chamber,  or  in  the  coimtry,  as  far  as 
ideas  are  concerned,  because  he  keeps 
up  with  them,  and  is  ahead  of  us  most 
of  the  time. 

So  it  was  with  deep  regret — very  deep 
regret — that  I  received  the  news  that 
Senator  Aiken  had  decided  to  retire. 
I  wish  he  had  not.  I  know  there  is  still 
time  for  him  to  reconsider.  But  know- 
ing George  Aiken  as  I  do,  I  know  that 
"this  is  it."  But  it  will  be  for  us  a  loss, 
for  the  Nation  a  loss,  and  for  the  world 
a  loss — and  for  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber,  the  Senate's  loss. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Few  people  have  made  more  pimgent 
statements  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  We  remember 


him  for  many  reasons,  such  as  his  state- 
ment that  "we  should  declare  a  victory 
in  Vietnam  and  get  out";  and  to  "get 
on  •with  the  job  or  get  off  his  bsw;k." 
Senator  Aiken  has  said  so  many  things 
in  so  few  words,  words  which  it  would 
take  volumes  for  us  to  enunciate. 

He  is  a  man  whom  we  all  love,  whom 
we  all  honor.  I  am  so  sorry  that  he  has 
made  this  decision.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  find  happiness  and  irenic  satis- 
faction in  the  pursuit  of  all  those  mat- 
ters which  are  of  interest  to  him.  We  ex- 
tend to  him  and  to  his  beloved  wife, 
Lola,  the  very  best  wishes  of  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
variia  j'ield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senate,  as  I  have  already  said  to 
Senator  Aiken  personally,  that  I  hope 
in  the  years  ahead,  when  he  is  relieved  of 
his  oCBcial  responsibilities  to  the  Senate, 
he  will  sleep  more  sotmdly,  but  that  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  sleep  less 
soundly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  other  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  the  long  and 
excellent  service  of  our  friend,  Senator 
AiKEN,  and  to  wish  him  the  very,  very 
best  in  stll  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
a  word? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
dean  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
many  years  ago  that  I  said  that  two  of 
the  most  important  hours  in  the  Senate 
were  the  eulogy  hour  and  the  alibi  hour. 
At  that  time  I  never  expected  to  be  the 
object  of  the  eulogy  hour  myself. 

I  had  no  idea  that  my  leaders  would 
talk  as  they  have  been  doing — but  now 
that  they  have  spoken,  I  want  to  thsmk 
Senators  Scott,  Mansfield,  Curtis,  and 
Mathias  for  their  remarks. 

I  will  say  that  I  took  some  satisfaction 
in  making  the  announcement  on  last 
Thursday  that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  is  the  only  news  that  has 
gone  out  of  Washington  for  a  long  time 
that  has  not  been  leaked  in  advance. 
[Laughter.] 

I  do  intend  to  carry  on  my  work  here 
imtil  the  3d  of  next  January.  It  will 
leave  me  just  1  week  short  of  34  years 
service  in  the  Senate.  You  know,  one 
can  create  a  lot  of  difficulties  for  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  10  months  I  have  remaining 
but  my  suggestion  to  others  has  been, 
"Be  sure  you  make  trouble  for  the  right 
people."  [Laughter.] 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  reading  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recog- 


nized and  then  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be 
recognized,  which  will  be  in  reverse  order 
to  that  which  was  ordered  last  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  We.=;t  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  ' , 
that  5  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to 
Mr.  Griffin  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  that  the  remaining  10  minutes  un- 
der the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Griffin  be  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  > . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE  BILL  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  no-fault  insurance  bill  will 
go  to  the  Calendar  today. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  nego- 
tiations are  now  tmderway  that  may  give 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  little 
more  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  note 
this  for  the  record,  pending  the  outcome 
of  these  discussions. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  24,  1901,  as  modified 
February  1,  1974,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  lieu  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen', 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  1901,  as  amended,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes\  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  will  now 
read  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  at  the  Secretary's  desk, 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  intere?!:  no  defi- 
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clency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  auppocted  bj  a  fidl 
conviction  that  the  step  is  i*— mtWrte 

with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  aivl  cocttnoance 
hitherto  in  the  oAoe  to  vfaicb  roar  sgf- 
irages  have  twice  eaOed  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrtflce  of  taicllnation  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defeienoe  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desii«.  I  ccn- 
stantly  hoped  that  It  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  Inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  afifairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persona  entitled  to  my  confldoice  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  wen  as  Internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  Inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  im- 
dertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capaWe.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  hiferiorlty  of  my  qual- 
iflcations.  experience,  in  my  own  eyes 
perhaps  stiU  more  to  the  eyes  of  others' 
aas  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day.  the  to- 
creasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary.  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that  while 
choice  and  prudence  tovite  me  to  quit 
forbWlt"*^^  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
In  looldng  forward  to  the  moment 
]^  »^  ^,^  termtoate  the  career  of  my 
PoUtical  life,  my  feeUngs  do  not  permit 

^^^  f '^^fJ'**,*^  *^P  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors It  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
Ifesttog  my  mviolable  attachment  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
to  usefutoess  unequal  to  my  zeal  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  ta- 
structive  example  to  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  to  which  the  pas- 
siom;.  agitated  to  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  dlscouragtog— in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 


has  eountmanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
foarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  Idea,  I  shaU  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  tocitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
ttoue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  yoiu-  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tatoed — that  Its  administration  to  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  \-irtue — that,  to  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blesstog,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  mconsld- 
erable  observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  In  them  the  disinter- 
ested wamtogs  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  It,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasicai. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  Ugament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;   for  it  Is  a  mato 
pinar  In  the  edifice  of  your  real  tode- 
pendence;  the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
lity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
Uberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  to  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  mtemal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
tosidiously)    directed;    It  Is  of  Infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
umon  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happmess;   that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;   accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity 
watchtog  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can 
to  any  event,  be  abandoned:  and  indig- 
nantly frowntog  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
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of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  toducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  dlscrimtoations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  poUtical  principles.  You  have,  to 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  todependence  and  hberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  jotot  coun- 
sels, and  jomt  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffermgs  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
PowerfuUy  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  eveiy  portion  of 
our  country  Itods  the  most  commandtog 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
servtog  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  to  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  todustry.— 
The  south  to  the  same  totercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.  Tumtog  partly  toto  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  tiie  north, 
it  finds  Its  particular  navigation  tavlgo- 
rated;  and  while  it  contributes,  to  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  tocrease  ttie 
general  mass  of  the  naticoial  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  Is  un- 
equally ad^Jted.  The  east,  to  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  toest,  already  finds, 
and  to  the  progressive  improvement  of 
toterior   communications   by  land   and 
water,  will  more  and  more  ftod  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  cwnfort— and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  todispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
tofluence,     and    the    future    maritime 
strength   of   the   Atlantic   side   of   the 
Union,  directed  by  an  todiasoluble  com- 
munity of  toterest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,   whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  imnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  evei-y  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
btoed  cannot  fail  to  find  to  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  toterruptlon  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  Inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
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broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
(ountries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
povernment;  which  their  own  rivalship 
;  lone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
v.hich  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  t'he  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  imion  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  crimmal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  -happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  bum- 
mgs  which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  t-hose  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  m  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  t'he  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
foimded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  poUcy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  WiU  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 


were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous trut'h,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and,.4o  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government! — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obUgatorj'  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  m- 
dividual  to  obey  the  estabUshed  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fat^l  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  accordmg  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engtoes,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroytog 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dommion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irreg\ilar  opix>sition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 


care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
prmciples,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  cf  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions wliich  wili  impair  the  energj"  of  the 
system:  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  t€st  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  countrj'  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  .surest  guardian.  It  is.  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintam 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property, 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  mere  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  m  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  fonnal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  m- 
cline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  to  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competuors. 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  cwhich  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  >  the 
common  and  contmual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindies  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another:  foments  occasional  riot 
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and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influeiKe  and  corruption,  which 
linds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
i:r.ty  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
sei-\-e  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  In  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  witli 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  thasc  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  govemmenU?  purely 
elective.  It  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutarj-  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  canning, 
it  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  In  those  intrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  In  one  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predomliuite  In  the  human  heart. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  In  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depo6ttories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invaslcois  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
ern: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tiorml  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.— But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this.  In  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good.  It 
Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
goveniments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  In 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  u.se  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dlspa«;itions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  Tlie  mere  pollllclan,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  fehcity.  Let  it  simply  be 
a5l:ed,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 


erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevral  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  .substantially  ttue,  that  virtaie  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiCfer- 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  .''ource  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  aLso,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shimning  oc- 
ca«:ions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  dl.scharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  yoiu*  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  es.sential  that  you  should  practicsdly 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrin-ac  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,^  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  und  justice  toward 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
thLs  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  ary  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  mitrht  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  cormected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  le  recommended  by 


every  sentiment  which  ennobles  hiunan 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  peiTna- 
nent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufQ- 
cient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
Its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  tunbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  Tlie  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
pror>ensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  Illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  emnities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quaiTels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  natiai  making  the 
concessions,  by  imnecessary  jjarting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
pation.  a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
iimumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
pubUc  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  coimcils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 
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Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  historj-  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  iivstead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dishke  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  tlie  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — ^Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  oi 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
imwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent coiu"se.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
imder  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injiuy  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
Impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  tlie  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
ser\ed  In  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  imnecessary.  and  would 
be  imwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments.  <m  a  re- 
spectable   defensive    posture,    we    may 


safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  noticing ;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
eriunent  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  wiU 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ouf^ht  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  tliat  they  will  contrcd  the  usual 
cuirent  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
lias  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  tliey  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  agamst  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patiiotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  tlaat  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  tlie  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  It. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
mider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 


tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  tliis  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

Tlie  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  we.  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  coimtry 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  neces.sary  to  give  it, 
hiunanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  tlie  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  oi 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
se:isible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abihties  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  In  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  care.<^.  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo,  Washington. 

U:;iTED  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  the  superb  manner  in 
which  lie  read  Washington's  Faiewell 
Addiess. 

I  was  once  privileged  to  perform  the 
same  duty.  I  know  that  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  read.  Some  of  the  sentences 
that  George  Washington  wrote  ai-e  para- 
graphs in  themselves. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  for  many 
yeai-s.  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  sever  heard  it  done  better  than  it 
was  done  by  Senator  Huchss  today. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  had  Uie  privilege  to  read  the 
Washington's  birtJiday  address  twice, 
once  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  and  once  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  realize  how  difficult  It  Is. 
Many  of  the  sentences  contain  as  many 
as  four,  five,  and  six  clauses;  sometimes 
you  run  out  of  breath  before  you  can 
complete  a  sentence.  Yet.  In  that  beauti- 
ful voice  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
with  his  composure  and  presence,  he  has 
read  it  In  a  way  that  is  most  impressive, 
and  again  reminded  us  of  oiu-  need  for 
remembering  the  beautiful  words  and 
the  wonderful  inspiration  that  Washing- 
ton s  Farewell  Address  can  provide  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  my  colleajfues  in  commending 
the  distinguished  Senater  from  Iowa  for 
the  effective  way  in  which  he  presented 
to  the  Senate  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Even  though  this  address  was  written 
In  1796,  much  that  is  contained  in  It 
would,  could,  or  should  be  applicable  to 
the  situations  which  confront  this  Na- 
tion today.  From  a  narrow  range  of  in- 
terests, today  we  have  achieved,  hope- 
fully, a  time  of  maturity;  but  I  remind 
my  fellow  Senators  that  it  would  be  good 
for  us  to  take  home  a  copy  of  the  Fare- 
well Address,  study  it,  and  consider  what 
the  first  President  of  this  Republic,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  had  to  say  so 
mamy  years  ago,  and  how  applicable  so 
much  of  what  he  said  then  is  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  .  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rawdolph)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  OVERCAME 
SEVERE  OBSTACLES  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  commend  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HiTGHXS)  for  the  moving  manner  in 
which  he  read  the  Farewell  Address  of 
George  Washington.  The  first  President 
of  our  Republic  reflected  on  his  years  of 
service  suid  admonished  the  people  who 
were  to  read  his  words  of  wisdom. 

I  remind  the  Members  and  our  guests 
that  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  prepa- 
ration, in  part,  of  that  farewell  address 
had  been  the  Joint  work  of  Hamilton  and 
Madison.  In  reality  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  message  was  done  in  long- 
hand by  George  Washington.  It  carried 
the  imprint  of  the  President  himself.  So, 
although  he  had  assistance  in  its  prepa- 
ration, the  words  of  the  address  were 
truly  the  words  of  George  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  had  the  opportu- 
nity, in  1962,  to  read  this  address  in  the 
Senate  and  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
review  some  of  the  hardships  which 
General  Washington  and  some  who 
stood  with  him,  endured  20  years  be- 
fore this  farewell  address  of  September 
17,  1796,  was  published.  It  is  to  this 
period  of  1776,  particularly  the  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  that  I  want  to  taJk 
rather  quietly,  yet  very  earnestly  of  the 
problems,  almost  insurmountable,  which 
were  faced  by  George  Washington. 

In  my  research  on  our  first  President,  I 
have  been  assisted  by  Virginia  Krog.  a 
friend  and  neighbor.  She  served  several 


years  with  the  State  Department  and  has 
long  been  an  avid  student  of  American 
history,  particularly  the  life  and  times 
of  George  Washington. 

As  we  navigate  our  ship  of  state 
through  troubled  waters  today  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  understand  the  hardships 
experienced  by  George  Washington 
then,  and  the  thoughts  he  expressed  in 
those  days,  when  he  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  the  leader 
of  a  little  band  of  men  who  were  torn 
asunder,  often  by  disease,  even  disaffec- 
tion. It  is  of  that  period  that  I  speak. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  in  tho.se 
days  of  1776,  we  were  not  a  united  people 
in  our  desire  or  determination  to  become 
a  new  nation.  Only  one-third  of  our  pop- 
ulation believed  that  we  should  bring 
into  being  a  new  republic — one-third 
believed  that  we  should  remain  under 
British  rule.  Perhaps  more  significantly 
than  the  two-thirda  of  which  I  ^eak, 
was  that  one-third  of  the  people  who  had 
no  opinion  whatsoever.  It  did  not  matter 
too  much  to  them  which  side  was  to 
prevail. 

In  a  sense,  these  are  the  conditions 
we  face  today  and  have  faced  during 
other  periods  of  our  country's  history. 

I  listened  today,  as  Senator  Hughes 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  to  those 
words  of  Washington  when  he  said, 

citizens  by  birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  the  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections. 

Let  us  review  now  the  dire  distress 
of  George  Washington  as  general  of  our 
Continental  Army  in  December  of  1776. 
He  made  desperate  pleas  again  and  again 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  pleaded  for  men.  He  pleaded 
for  supplies.  He  pleaded  for  a  thousand 
men  to  join  him,  to  restore  a  semblance 
of  strength  to  an  army  that  needed  re- 
biiilding.  Only  100  raw  recruits 
responded. 

How  precise  was  Washington? 

He  pleaded  for  "261  pairs  of  pants." 
People  may  smile  today  when  that  state- 
ment is  made,  but  he  had  documented 
exactly  the  number  of  men  who  could  not 
stand  muster  because  they  had  no  trou- 
sers. Of  8,  10,  12  men  living  in  a  smaU 
tent  or  a  hut,  often  only  1  was  able  to 
answer  the  roUcall. 

Sometimes  today,  when  we  find  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  cost  overruns  in 
our  delivery  of  military  equipment,  we 
shotad  recall  the  preciseness — I  use  that 
word  again — with  which  Washington 
knew  the  needs  in  1776. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  dark  picture 
becomes  very  clear.  Dr.  Thatcher,  as- 
signed to  the  Virginia  Regiment  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  wrote  that  often  just  one  man 
among  dozens  and  dozens  of  soldiers 
could  stand  muster.  So  261  pairs  of  pants 
became  a  very  real  need  to  George  Wash- 
ington as  he  pled  for  that  supply. 

General  Mercer,  on  the  eve  of  Tren- 
ton, talked  about  the  staff  hospital.  It 
was  not  truly  a  hospital,  it  was  a  so- 
called  hospital.  He  wrote — 

We  have  no  medlcln#.  We  have  no  food.  We 
have  not  a  bandage  fit  to  be  used. 

"We  have,"  he  concluded,  "three  blan- 
kets." Three  blankets,  my  colleagues,  that 
was  all. 


Washington,  when  he  was  10  miles 
above  the  Palls  of  the  Delaware  River 
was  thinking  to  himself,  I  am  sure  at 
night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  "What 
am  I  to  do?  Will  Uiere  be  a  deliverance? 
What  course  shall  I  follow  on  the  mor- 
row?" 

So,  often  he  wrote  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  diary  and  addressed  them  to  friends 
and  relatives  because  It  was  an  outpour- 
ing, really,  of  his  soul  as  he  talked  with 
others  through  his  pen. 

It  was  on  December  17,  1776,  that  he 
wrote  to  Lund  Washington — 20  years 
before  his  Farewell  Address  which  has 
been  read  today.  That  letter  was  to  be 
like  many  letters — ^he  said: 

Your  Imagination  can  scarce  extend  to  a 
situation  more  distressing  than  mine. 

Today  I  suggest  we  look  back  and 
remember  the  trials  of  Washington  in 
1776  when  we  are  asked  to  dim  the  light, 
when  we  are  requested  to  lessen  the 
speed,  when  we  are  aeked  to  lower  the 
thermostat.  Let  us  remember  in  this 
period — the  affluent  period  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  people — of  the  hardships  in 
the  begiimmg  years  of  this  country's 
history. 

Colonel  Reed  was  perhaps  the  most 
devoted  and  dedicated  of  these  ofBcers 
who  served  under  George  Washington. 
He  admired  his  superior  officer.  On 
December  22,  1776,  he  wrote  to  George 
Washington  these  words: 

Our  cause  Is  desperate  and  hopeless.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  opportunity  to  strike — 
some  stroke.  Delay  with  us  Is  the  equal  of 
total  defeat. 

Then  came  Trenton  and  the  raid  which 
was  an  imiisual  military  success.  Henry 
Knox  wrote  to  his  wife  on  December  28, 
1776,  and  he  wrote  correctly: 

Providence  seemed  to  have  smiled  upon 
this  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  in  those  days,  God  did 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  help  a  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Delaware  River, 
with  its  floating  ice  was  freezing  over, 
the  British  and  Hessians  felt  they  could 
move  across  it.  So  certain  were  they  that 
one  or  two  or  three  of  their  generals  went 
ofif  to  the  comforts  of  New  York  City  to 
be  warm  and  to  forget  their  benumbing 
cold.  Then,  as  the  attempt  came  to  move 
across  the  river,  history  records  that 
there  was  a  very  quick  thawing. 

Yes,  sometimes  there  Is  a  providence 
which  works  its  way  on  this  country's 
historj'. 

So  there  were  in  that  period  doubts 
which  came  to  George  Washington,  just 
as  men  and  women  today,  not  only  in 
public  life  but  everywhere  in  our  coun- 
try, have  doubts  and  fears  and  fore- 
bodings. They,  too,  feel  the  obstacles,  as 
in  Washington's  times,  are  too  great  to 
be  overcome. 

I  hope  that  whose  read  the  Rxcors  of 
today's  proceedings  will  weigh  carefully 
the  words  of  Washington  from  his  diary 
on  the  eve  of  Yorktown.  He  said: 

Chimney  comer  patriots  abound.  Venality, 
corruption,  prostitution  of  office  for  selfish 
ends,  abuse  of  trust,  perversion  of  funds 
from  national  to  private  use,  and  specula- 
tions upon  the  necessities  of  the  times  per- 
vade all  interests. 
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We  should  read  and  reread  those 
words,  not  just  the  Farewell  Address  of 
20  years  later,  but  of  the  beginnings 
when  General  Washington  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  that  were 
visited  on  the  Republic  he  helped  bring 
into  being. 

Yes,  there  is  today  a  crisis.  There  was 
also  a  crisis  in  the  time  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  he  said: 

The  occasion  la  pUed  high  with  difficulty 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew,  we  must  dlslnthrall  ourselves  and 
tiien  we  shall  save  our  country. 

I  quote,  in  closing,  the  published  com- 
ments of  Tom  Paine,  of  December  19, 
1776,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Crisis," 
He  wrote: 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 

But  he  was  to  say  much  more  than 
that.  He  continued: 

The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the 
service  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands 
by  It  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
soan  and  woman. 

Then  these  words,  which  I  hope  we 
shall  never  forget : 

What  we  obtain  too  cheaply,  \^-e  esteem 
too  lightly. 

I  have  talked  of  George  Washington 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  President  retiring 
from  public  office,  but  as  the  indomita- 
ble general  In  those  almost  Impossible 
days  when  a  nation  was  born. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms>  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
for  his  eloquent  address  concerning  the 
career  of  our  first  President. 

I  was  also  pleased,  furthermore,  to 
hear  the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  I  com- 
mend both  Senators,  they  being  the  good 
Americans  that  they  are. 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  the  noted  Russian  author  and  in- 
tellectual leader  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn  was  forcibly  removed  from  his 
apartment  by  seven  Soviet  police  agents 
and  taken  away  for  interrogation.  At  first 
his  family  was  not  even  told  where  he 
had  been  taken,  or  what  charges  were 
brought  against  him.  But  the  whole 
world  knew  that  Solzlienitsyn  had  in- 
vited the  confrontation,  indeed,  had  wel- 
comed it,  despite  the  dangers  involved  to 
his  family  and  to  his  compatriots  fighting 
in  the  same  cause. 

That  cause  is  the  cause  of  freedom — 
the  freedom  to  think,  the  freedom  to 
write,  and  the  freedom  to  publish.  It  is 
also  the  cause  for  the  right  to  dissent 
from  totalitarian  ideology,  and  the  right 
for  those  trapped  under  oppression  to 
move  about  freely*.  These  are  all  rights 


which  are  fundamental  aspects  of  a  free 
society. 

Despite  the  lack  of  these  rights  in  So- 
viet society — indeed,  despite  the  agres- 
sive   campaign    against   them — Solzhe- 
nitsyn  had  no  desire  to  leave  his  native 
land.  Instead,  he  wanted  to  use  his  spe- 
cial gifts  to  improve  conditions  for  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  spoke  as  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet,  castigating  the  ills  he  saw 
in  a  sick  society.  His  prophecy  first  took 
the  form  of  imaginative  literature  which 
aroused  millions  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  won  him  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. But  hidden  in  secret  places  he  kept 
the  most  devastating  work  of  all.  com- 
posed from  the  many  voices  of  suffering 
and  of  oppression  that  he  had  listened 
to  in  the  transit  camps  and  the  prisons 
and  recorded  in  his  memorj*.  These  were 
voices  that  had  been  stified,  voices  from 
the  grave.  But  strangely  enough,  it  was 
only  these  voices  of  the  dead  and  dying 
that  kept  Solzhenitsyn  alive.  He  black- 
mailed his  oppressors  with  their  guDty 
secret,  threatening  to  release  it  if  they 
moved  against  him.  They  in  turn  adopted 
the  very  methods  which  he,  as  a  prophet, 
had  discerned  in  their  political  system. 
Through  torture  and  interrogation  they 
found  the  manuscript  of  "The  Gulag 
Archepelago."  He  countered  by  publish- 
ing it  abroad  from  another  secret  copy. 
And  so  they  moved  against  liim  step  by 
step,  drawing  the  menacing  circle  tighter. 
A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country.  But  this  prophet  had  made  him- 
self too  well  known  for  him  to  disappear 
in  the  night  as  uncounted  thousands  had 
done  before  him.  Solzhenitsyn  himself 
had  said  in  his  undelivered  Nobel  Prize 
addi-ess  that  one  word  of  truth  is  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  whole  world.  His  books  now  out- 
weighed the  system  that  they  attacked. 
Solzhenitsyn  was  stripped  of  his  So\iet 
citizenship,    put   aboard   a  plane,   and 
ejected  in  West  Germany. 

It  was  not  Solzhenitsyn 's  desire  to  be 
free  in  West  Germany.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  be  free  in  Russia.  The  exile's 
bread  is  always  bitter.  More  important 
than  his  own  freedom  is  the  freedom  of 
the  millions  who  live  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. His  exile  is  another  step  in  the 
long  campaign  of  intimidation  and 
threats  conducted  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment against  Solzhenitsyn  because  he 
has  become  the  living  symbol  of  dissent 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  spokesman 
for  the  dissidents,  and  the  hope  of  those 
who  are  discriminated  against  by  the  in- 
tolerable emigration  policies  of  his  coun- 
try'. He  had  become  a  courageous  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Soviet  history  and  the 
consequences  of  Communist  ideology. 

But  he  speaks  not  only  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Russian  peoples;  he  speaks 
to  the  conscience  of  the  whole  world, 
and  most  particulaily  to  the  conscience 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
non-Communist  nations.  He  has  been 
stripped  of  his  outi  citizenship,  but  he 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He 
stands  for  the  wavering  hope  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  softening  of  rigid 
attitudes  in  a  bipolar  world,  the  loosen- 
ing of  restrictions  on  creative  thought 
and  activity,  and  an  era  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  tomoiTow  a  joint  resolution 
which  will  authorize  and  direct  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  declare  by 
proclamation  that  Aleksandr  I.  Solz- 
henitsyn shall  be  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  which  I  will  offer  tomorrow 
is  as  follows: 

Joint  Ejesohjtion 

Re.snlved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  tfnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  declare  by  procla- 
mation that  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  shall 
be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  a  very  simple  resolution,  un- 
adorned by  superfluous  rhetoric,  that 
proposes  a  very-  high  honor.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  highest  honor  that  this  Re- 
public can  bestow.  It  is  not  an  honor  that 
can  be  given  lightly  or  for  reasons  of 
passing  moment.  It  would  not  impose 
any  legal  obhgations  upon  him,  or  preju- 
dice his  standing  with  his  native  land. 
Technicall>',  he  is  a  stateless  person.  This 
honor  is  unsought,  as  his  Nobel  Prize  was 
imsought.  It  does  not  imply  that  he  must 
accept  or  reject  it.  It  merely  places  tlie 
United  States  on  record,  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way,  that  we  honor  him  for  his 
contributions  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  make  this  gestui'e. 
Solzlienitsyn  Ls  in  the  West,  but  is  fam- 
ily is  not.  His  friends  are  still  imder  a 
totalitarian  system.  And  miUions  more 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  United  States 
is  going  to  do.  Solzlienitsj-n  himself  has 
complained  of  the  "spirit  of  Munich" 
that  seems  to  per\'ade  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  the  So\-iet  Union, 
and  our  amoral  poUcy  of  ignoring  op- 
pression so  that  we  can  make  deals — 
deals  for  food,  deals  for  trade,  deals  for 
disarmament. 

He  said: 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means 
passed  away,  it  was  not  just  a  brief  episode 
In  our  history.  I  would  dare  to  say  even  that 
the  spirit  of  Munich  is  the  dominant  one  of 
the  20th  Century.  The  timorous  civUlzed 
world,  confronted  by  the  sudden  renewed 
onslaught  of  a  snarling  barbarism  found 
nothing  better  to  opf>ose  it  with  than  con- 
cessions and  smllss. 

The  prophets  of  old  always  made  one 
uncomfortable;  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
.so.  Solzhenits>"n  warns  us  that  the  only 
co'.erup  for  terror  is  a  lie,  and  those  who 
make  deals  with  terrorists  are  liars  also. 
But  his  hai-sh  judgments  and  his  brusque 
manner  ore  simply  goading  us  to  take  a 
stand.  We  can  take  that  stand  now  by 
conferring  upon  him  this  great  honor  in 
recognition  of  his  witness  to  tmth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  now  for 
those  who  wish  to  conspcmsor  this  reso- 
lution to  take  that  stand,  so  that  when 
the  resolution  is  offered  tomorrow  it  will 
be  printed  with  as  many  signers  as  we 
can  muster  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  additional  remarks  about  the  back- 
ground of  this  acticm.  It  is  an  action  that 
has  been  taken  before  when  citizens  of 
other  lands  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  on  behalf  of  the  common  free- 
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dom.  It  was  conferred  upon  Lafayette.  It 
was  conferred  upon  Winston  Churchill. 
Solzhenltsyn,  the  Nobel  Prize  wirmer,  has 
performed  meritorious  service  for  free- 
dom at  great  personal  risk. 

The  honor  conferred  upon  Lafayette, 
of  course,  was  not  done  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, because  this  Congress  was  not  yet 
in  existence.  It  was  done  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by 
the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  given  hon- 
orary citizenship  by  proclamation  of 
President  Kennedy  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1963.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  set  forth  the 
legal  ramifications — or  rather,  the  lack 
of  them — when  the  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor.  The  language  of  my  resolution 
is  identical  to  that  of  the  act  passed  for 
Churchill,  and  the  same  considerations 
would  apply. 

In  reading  this  report,  it  becomes  clear 
that  no  legal  obligations  of  citizenship 
apply,  ajid  no  tax  complications  arise. 
It  Is  an  honor  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Public  Law  88-6:  77  Stat.  5 
(H.R.  4374)  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remains,  along  with 
the  Senate  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
4374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  although 
this  resolution  would  not  make  Solzhe- 
nltsyn an  actual  U.S.  citizen,  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  we  would  be  greatly  honored 
by  him  if  he  chose  to  reside  in  our  coim- 
try.  There  Is  no  Implication,  however, 
that  he  ought  to  reside  here,  or  accepts 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  If  he  should  de- 
sire it,  and  only  if  he  desires  It,  I  stand 
ready  to  ofFer  a  private  bill  that  would 
grant  him  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  enable  him  to 
qualify  for  permanent  U.S.  citizenship  if 
he  should  also  desire  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  will,  tomorrow, 
have  before  it  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  have  their  names 
added  to  the  roll. 

Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
entitled  "Solzhenltsyn:  'Spiritual  Death 
Has — Touched  Us  All'  "  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit    1 

I  Public  Law  88-6:   77  Stat.  5:   H.R.  4374] 

SiK    Winston    Chttbchill — Honoraht 

CmZENSHIP 

An  Act   to  proclaim  Sir   Winston  Churchill 

an  hoDM^Lry  citizen  of  the  United  States 

of  America. 

Be  it  enactd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That:  The 
President  of  tbe  T7nlted  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  declare  by  proc- 
lamation that  Sir  Winston  Churchill  shall 
be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America. 

Approved  April  9, 1963. 


ExHiarr  2 
Proclaiming    Sib    Wimston    Chihichih,    an 
Honorary  Citizen  op  the  Unitsd  States 
OF  America 

[April  2,  1963. — Ordered  to  be  printed] 
Mr.  DiRKsEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   submitted   the   following   report, 
to  accompany  HJR.  4374. 

The  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  ■which 
\\as  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  4374)  to  proclaim 
Sir  Winston  ChurchlU  an  honorary  citizen 
of  tlie  United  States,  having  considered  the 
same,  repcrts  favorably  thereon,  without 
amendment,  and  reconmends  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  cf  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  by  proclamation 
that  Sir  Win.ston  Churchill  shall  be  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

STATEMENT 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set 
out  by  HJl.  4374.  .^mong  those  are  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  3.  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

The  Department  of  State,  In  reporting  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  on  Senate 
resolutions  concerning  the  conferring  of 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship  on  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  advised  that  that  Department 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  outstanding 
quality  of  Sir  Winston  ChurchlU's  leadership 
and  his  contribution  to  the  free  world. 

The  State  Department  further  advised 
that  in  view  of  Sir  Winston's  advanced  age 
and  uncertain  health,  that  Department  rec- 
onunends  that,  should  It  be  the  wish  of 
Congress  to  grant  his  honorary  citizenship, 
such  action  be  taken  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  clialrman  of  this  committee, 
advised  the  committee  that  In  view  of  the 
unparalleled  contributions  which  Sir  Wins- 
ton Churchill  has  made  to  the  free  world, 
the  high  esteem  In  which  he  is  held  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  his  ties  of 
heritage  and  sentiment  with  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Justice  strongly 
endorses  the  passage  of  legislation  of  the 
type  embodied  In  each  of  the  two  Senate 
resolutions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  further  ob- 
served that  while  such  resolution  is  without 
clear  lega'  precedent,  that  Department  per- 
ceives T>.>  legal  objection  to  its  enactment. 
As  the  Department  understands  the  Joint 
resolutions,  they  are  not  intended  to  confer 
citizenship  upon  Sir  Winston  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  that  term  so  as  to  Impose  upon 
him  the  legal  obligations  which  ordinarily 
accomi>any  the  Eicqulsitlon  of  U.S.  national- 
ity. Rather,  the  resolutions  would  constitute 
an  expression  of  the  affection  and  high 
regard  which  the  people  of  this  country 
have  for  him,  perhaps  stronger  In  sentiment 
or  similar  In  effect  to  legislation  conferring 
a  medal  or  decoration  upon  blm. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  legislation  of 
this  character  and  for  this  purpose  should 
further  concur  In  the  observations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  confer  citizenship  upon  Sir  Winston  In 
the  technical  sense  of  that  term,  but  rather, 
constitutes  an  expression  of  the  affection 
and  high  regard  whldh  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  for  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill. There  is  no  intention  of  conferring  hon- 
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orary  citizenship  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be 
a  national  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Immigration  and  nationality  laws  or  under 
the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
individual  States  of  the  Union.  What  this 
does  Is  to  confer  on  hiin  an  expression  of 
esteem  rather  than  U.S.  nationality  In  the 
technical  sense. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion demonstrates  the  feeling  of  esteem  and 
admiration  of  tl^e  American  people  for  Sir 
Winstoii  Churchill  just  as  he  has  often 
demonstrated  his  affection  for  the  United 
States  many,  many  times.  A  notable  example 
of  his  affection  is  contained  in  a  speech  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  December  26,  1941, 
when  he  said  in  part: 

"I  feel  greatly  honored  that  you  should 
have  thus  invited  me  to  enter  the  US. 
Senate  Chamber  and  address  the  representa- 
tives of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  fact 
that  my  American  forebears  have  for  so 
many  generations  played  their  part  in  the 
life  of  the  United  States  and  that  here  1  am, 
an  Englishman,  welcomed  in  your  midst 
makes  this  experience  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing In  my  lUe,  which  is  already  long  and 
has  not  been  entirely  uneventful. 

"I  wish,  hideed,  that  my  mother,  whose 
memory  I  cherish  across  the  vale  of  years, 
could  have  been  here  to  see. 

"By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  that 
If  my  father  had  been  an  American  and  my 
mother  British,  Instead  of  the  other  way 
around,  I  might  have  got  here  on  my 
own  •    •   *." 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
legislation  should  be  favorably  considered  In 
recognition  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
friends  and  the  many  contributions  made 
by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  the  free  world. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  H.R.  4374,  without 
amendment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State  submitted  in 
connection  with  similar  Senate  resolutions. 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1963. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  "nils  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  concerning  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  Iden- 
tical resolutions  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  indicated  In  its  title,  each  resolution, 
after  appropriate  recitations,  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  to  proclaim  Sir 
Winston  ChurchUl  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Each  would  also  In- 
struct the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  to  Sir 
Winston. 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  contributions 
which  Sir  Winston  ChurchUl  has  made  to 
the  free  world,  the  high  esteem  In  which  he 
is  held  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  his 
ties  of  heritage  and  sentiment  with  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  endorses  the  passage  of  legislation 
of  the  type  embodied  In  each  of  the  two 
resolutions.  However,  It  is  suggested  that  the 
transmittal  of  the  enactment  to  Sir  Winston 
would  have  greater  cereononlal  significance 
If  done  by  the  President  rather  than  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

While  such  legislation  is  without  clear  legal 
precedent,  this  Department  perceives  no  legal 
objection  to  Its  enactment.  As  we  under- 
stand the  joint  resolutions,  they  are  not 
Intended    to    confer    citizenship    upon    Sir 
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Winston  In  the  technical  sense  of  that  term 
so  aa  to  impose  upon  him  the  legal  obliga- 
tions which  ordinarily  accompany  the  ac- 
quisition of  U.S.  nationality.  Rather,  the 
resolutions  would  constitute  an  expression  of 
the  affection  and  high  regard  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  for  him,  perhaps 
stronger  In  sentiment  but  similar  In  effect 
to  legislation  conferring  a  medal  or  decora- 
lion  upon  him. 

So  viewed,  the  resolutions  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  Sir  Winston  to  be 
considered  a  national  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Immigration  and  nationality  laws, 
for  example,  or  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Individual  States  of 
the  Union.  If  your  committee  recommends 
the  enactment  of  legislation  conferring 
honorary  VS.  citizenship  on  Sir  Winston,  It 
may  wish  to  make  this  clear  by  an  appropriate 
explanation  In  its  report  In  order  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  imposing  unintended  hardships 
upon  him  or  his  estate.  Such  an  explanation 
would  also  make  It  clear  that,  since  what  Is 
being  conferred  on  Sir  Winston  Is  an  honor 
or  expression  of  esteem  rather  than  U.S.  na- 
tionality In  the  technical  sense,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  4  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  establish  only  "a  uni- 
form Rule  of  Nationalization,"  has  no  bew- 
ing  upon  these  resolutions. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenb.'lch, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  12, 1963. 
Hon.  James  D.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  yotir  letter  of  January  30  concerning 
the  conferring  of  honorary  VS.  citizenship 
upon  Sir  Winston  ChurchUl. 

W©  welcome  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  recognition  of  the  out- 
standli^  quality  of  Sir  Winston's  leader- 
ship and  his  contribution  to  the  free  world. 

Subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Stat©  Is  greatly  pleased  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  3,  and  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 6. 

In  view  of  Sir  Winston's  advanced  age  and 
uncertain  health,  the  Department  recom- 
mends that,  should  it  be  the  wish  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  his  honorary  citizenship,  such 
action  be  taken  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P^EDERICK  G.  DtTTTON, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Exhibit  3 

Solzhenitsyn:  "SpiErruAL  De.^th  Has  .  .  , 

Touched  Us  All" 

Moscow,  February  17. — Following  Is  the 
full  text  of  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn's  essay 
"Live  Not  By  Lies."  It  is  perhaps  the  last 
thing  he  wrote  on  his  native  soil  and  is  cir- 
culating among  Moscow's  Intellectuals.  The 
essay  la  dated  Feb.  12,  the  day  that  secret 
police  broke  Into  his  apartment  and  arrested 
him.  The  next  day  he  was  exiled  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

LrvE  not  bt  lies 

At  one  time  w©  dared  not  even  to  whisper. 
Now  we  write  and  read  samizdant,  and  some- 
times when  we  gather  In  the  smoking  room 
at  the  Science  Institute  we  complain  frankly 
to  one  another:  What  kind  of  tricks  are  they 
playing  on  us,  and  where  are  they  dragging 


us?  Gratuitous  boasting  of  cosmic  achieve- 
ments while  there  is  poverty  and  destruction 
at  home.  Propping  up  remote,  uncivilized  re- 
gimes. Fanning  up  civil  war.  And  we  reck- 
lessly fostered  Mao  Tse-tung  at  our  expense — 
and  It  will  be  we  who  are  sent  to  war  against 
him,  and  will  have  to  go.  Is  there  any  way 
out?  And  they  put  on  trial  anybody  they 
want,  and  they  put  sane  people  In  asylums— 
always  they,  and  we  are  powerless. 

Things  have  almost  reached  rock  bottom. 
A  universal  spiritual  death  has  already 
touched  us  all,  and  physical  death  will  soon 
flare  up  and  consume  us  both  and  our  chil- 
dren— but  as  before  we  still  smile  in  a  cow- 
ardly way  and  mumble  without  tongues  tied: 
But  "what  can  we  do  to  stop  It?  We  haven't 
the  strength. 

We  have  been  so  hopelessly  dehumanized 
that  for  today's  modest  ration  of  food  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  all  our  principles,  our 
souls,  and  all  the  efforts  of  our  predecessors 
and  all  the  opportunities  for  our  descend- 
ants— but  just  don't  disturb  our  fragile  exist- 
ence. We  lack  staunchness,  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  don't  even  fear  universal  nuclear 
death,  and  we  don't  fear  a  third  world  war. 
We  have  already  taken  refuge  In  the  crevices. 
We  Just  fear  acts  of  civil  courage. 

We  fear  only  to  lag  behind  the  herd  and  to 
take  a  step  alone — and  suddenly  find  our- 
selves without  white  bread,  without  heating 
gas  and  without  a  Moscow  registration. 

We  have  been  Indoctrinated  In  political 
courses,  and  In  Just  the  same  way  was  fos- 
tered the  Idea  to  live  comfortably,  and  all  will 
be  well  for  the  rest  of  our  lives:  You  can't 
escape  your  environment  and  social  condi- 
tions. Everyday  life  defines  consciousness. 
What  does  it  have  to  do  with  us?  We  can't  do 
anything  about  it. 

But  we  can — everything.  But  we  lie  to  our- 
selves for  assurance.  And  It  Is  not  they  who 
are  to  blame  for  everything — we  ourselves, 
only  we.  One  can  object;  but  actually  you 
can  think  anything  you  like.  Gags  have  been 
stuffed  into  our  mouths.  Nobody  wants  to 
listen  to  us,  and  nobody  a*s  us.  How  can 
we  force  them  to  listen?  It  Is  Impossible  to 
change  their  minds. 

It  would  be  natural  to  vote  them  out  of 
office — but  there  are  no  elections  in  our 
country.  In  the  West  people  know  about 
strikes  and  protest  demonstrations — but  we 
are  too  oppressed,  and  it  Is  a  horrible  pros- 
pect for  us:  How  can  one  suddenly  renounce 
a  job  and  take  to  the  streets?  Yet  the  other 
fatal  paths  probed  during  the  past  century 
by  our  bitter  Rtissian  history  are  neverthe- 
less, not  for  us,  and  truly  we  don't  need 
them. 

Now  that  the  axes  have  done  their  work, 
when  everything  which  was  sown  has 
sprouted  anew,  we  can  see  that  the  young 
and  presumptuous  people  who  thought  they 
would  make  our  country  Just  and  happy 
through  terror,  bloody  rebellion  and  civil 
war  were  themselves  misled.  No  thanks, 
fathers  of  education!  Now  we  know  that  in- 
famous methods  breed  Infamous  results.  Let 
our  hands  be  clean! 

The  circle — is  It  closed?  And  is  there  really 
no  way  out?  And  Is  there  only  one  thing  left 
for  us  to  do,  to  wait  without  taking  action? 
Mabe  something  will  happen  by  Itself?  It  will 
never  happen  as  long  as  we  dally  acknowl- 
edge, extoll.  and  strengthen — and  do  not 
sever  ourselves  from — the  most  pyerceptible 
of  its  aspects:  Lies. 

When  violence  Intrudes  Into  peaceful  life, 
Its  face  glows  with  self-confidence,  as  If  It 
were  carrying  a  banner  and  shouting:  "I  am 
violence.  Run  away,  make  way  for  me — I  will 
crush  you.  But  violence  quickly  grows  old. 
And  it  has  lost  confidence  In  Itself,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  a  respectable  face  It  sum- 
mons falsehood  as  Its  ally — since  violence 
can  conceal  Itself  with  nothing  except  lies, 
and  tlie  lies  can  be  maintained  only  by  vio- 
lence. And  violence  lays  Its  ponderous  paw 
not  every  day  and  not  on  every  shoulder:  It 


demands  from  tis  only  obedience  to  lies  and 
daUy  participation  in  lies — all  loyalty  lies  In 
that. 

And  the  simplest  and  most  accessible  key 
to  our  self-neglected  liberation  lies  right 
here:  Personal  nonpartlclpatlon  In  lies. 
Though  lies  conceal  everything,  though  lies 
embrace  everything,  we  will  be  obstinate  In 
this  smallest  "of  matters:  Let  them  embrace 
everything,  but  not  with  any  help  from  me. 

This  opens  a  breach  In  the  Imaginary  en- 
circlement caused  by  our  inaction.  It  Is  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  for  us,  but  the  most  dev- 
nstating  for  the  lies.  Because  when  people 
renounce  lies  It  simply  cuts  short  their  exist- 
ence. Like  an  Infection,  they  can  exist  only 
In  a  living  organism. 

We  do  not  exhort  ourselves.  We  have  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  march  Into  the 
squares  and  shout  the  truth  out  loud  or  to 
express  aloud  what  we  think.  It's  not  neces- 
sary. 

It's  dangerous.  But  let  us  refuse  to  say 
that  which  we  do  not  think! 

This  is  our  path,  the  easiest  and  most  ac- 
cessible one,  which  takes  Into  account  our 
Inherent  cowardice,  already  well-rooted.  And 
it  is  much  easier — it's  dangerous  even  to  say 
this — than  the  sort  of  civU  disobedience 
which  Gandhi  advocated. 

Our  path  is  not  to  give  conscious  support 
to  lies  about  anything  whatsoever!  And  once 
we  realize  where  lies  the  perimeters  of  false- 
hood— each  sees  them  In  his  own  way. 

Our  path  is  to  walk  away  from  this  gan- 
grenous boundary.  If  we  did  not  paste  to- 
gether the  dead  bones  and  scales  of  Ideology, 
If  we  did  not  sew  together  rotting  rags,  we 
would  be  astonished  how  quickly  the  lies 
would  be  rendered  helpless  and  subside. 

Tliat  which  should  be  naked  would  then 
really  appear  naked  before  the  whole  world. 

So  in  our  timidity,  let  each  of  us  make  a 
choice:  Whether  consciously  to  remain  a 
servant  of  falsehood — of  eourse,  It  Is  not  out 
of  incinatlon,  but  to  feed  one's  family,  that 
one  raises  his  children  In  the  spirit  of  lies — 
or  to  shrug  off  the  lies  and  become  an  honest 
man  worthy  of  respect  both  by  one's  children 
and  contemporaries. 

And  from  that  day  onward  he: 

Will  not  henceforth  write,  sign  or  print 
In  any  way  a  single  phrase  which  In  his 
opinion  distorts  the  truth. 

Will  utter  such  a  phrase  neither  In  pri- 
vate conversation  nor  in  the  presence  of 
many  people,  neither  on  his  own  behalf  nor 
at  the  prompting  of  someone  else,  neither  In 
the  role  of  agitator,  teacher,  educator,  nor 
In  a  theatrical  role. 

Will  not  depict,  foster  or  broadcast  a  single 
Idea  which  he  can  see  Is  false  or  a  distortion 
of  the  truth,  whether  it  be  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  technical  science  or  music. 

Will  not  cite  out  of  context,  either  orally 
or  written,  a  single  qtiotatlon  so  as  to  please 
someone,  to  feather  his  own  nest,  to  achieve 
success  in  his  work,  If  he  does  not  share 
completely  the  Idea  which  Is  quoted,  or  if 
It  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  matter  at 
ls.su  e. 

Will  not  allow  himself  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  demonstrations  or  meetings  if  they 
are  contrary  to  his  desire  or  w^U,  will  neither 
take  into  hand  nor  raise  into  the  air  a  poster 
or  slogan  which  he  does  not  completely  ac- 
cept. 

WiU  not  raise  his  hand  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
posal with  which  he  does  not  sincerely  sym- 
pathize, will  vote  neither  openly  nor 
secretly  for  a  person  whom  he  considers  un- 
worthy or  of  doubtful  abilities. 

Will  not  allow  himself  to  be  dragged  to  a 
meeting  where  there  can  be  expected  a  forced 
or  distorted  discussion  of  a  question. 

Will  Immediately  walk  out  of  a  meeting, 
session,  lecture,  performance  or  film  show- 
ing If  he  hears  a  speaker  tell  llee.  or  purvey 
Ideological  nonsense  or  shameless  propa- 
ganda. 

Will  not  subscribe  to  or  buy  a  newspyaper  or 
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BUigBEine  m  which  lafonn»tkm  Is  distorted 
and  primary  facts  are  oonoealed.  .  .  , 

Of  course,  we  have  not  listed  all  of  the 
poEslble  and  necessary  derlations  from  false- 
hood. But  a  pervoa  -who  purifies  hlmatii  vUl 
easuy  dlsUngulah  other  instances  -with  his 
purified  outlook. 

N«.  It  will  Bot  be  the  saioe  for  everybody 
al  tint.  Bome,  at  first,  will  icse  their  Jobe. 
*\iir  young  people  who  want  to  live  with  the 
truth,  this  aHl,  in  the  beginoiug,  ooxapllcate 
their  young  lives  very  much,  be-cause  the  re- 
Kjutred  rocitationa  are  stoaed  with  lies,  and  it 
is  ueceasary  u>  make  a  choice. 

But  there  are  no  loopholes  for  anybody  who 
wants  to  be  honest:  On  any  given  day,  any 
one  of  us  will  be  confronted  with  at  least  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  chmcee  even  in  the 
most  secure  of  the  technical  scieucea.  Eittier 
trujth  at  falsehood:  Towanl  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, or  toward  spiritual  servitude. 

And  he  who  is  not  sufficiently  courageous 
even  to  defend  his  soul — don't  let  him  be 
proud  of  his  "progressive"  views,  and  don't 
let  him  boast  that  he  is  an  academician  or  a 
people's  aftlst,  a  merited  figure,  or  a  gen- 
eral— let  him  say  to  hiroseU:  I  am  in  the 
herd,  and  a  coward.  It's  all  the  sanie  to  me  ae 
long  as  I'm  fed  and  warm. 

Even  this  path,  which  is  the  most  modest 
ot  all  paths  of  reelstanoe,  will  not  be  eaey  for 
us.  But  It  is  much  easier  than  self-immola- 
tion or  a  hunger  strike:  The  fiames  wiU  not 
envelop  your  body,  your  eyeballs  will  not 
burst  from  the  beat,  and  brown  bread  and 
clean  water  will  always  be  available  to  your 
family. 

A  great  people  ol  Europe,  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks, whom  we  betrayed  and  deceived: 
Haven't  they  shown  us  how  a  vulnerablo 
breast  can  stand  up  even  against  tanks  if 
there  is  a  worthy  heart  within  it? 

You  say  it  will  not  be  easy?  But  it  will  be 
the  easiest  of  all  possible  resources.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  choice  for  a  body,  but  it  is  tlie 
only  one  for  a  soul.  No.  it  Is  not  an  easy 
path.  But  there  are  already  people,  even  doe- 
ens  of  them,  who  over  the  years,  have  main- 
tained all  these  points  and  live  by  the  truth. 

So  you  will  not  be  the  first  to  take  this 
path,  but  will  Join  those  who  have  already 
taken  It.  This  path  will  be  easier  and  shorter 
for  aU  of  us  if  we  teke  it  by  mutual  efforts 
and  In  close  rank.  If  there  are  thousands  of 
ns,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  with 
us.  If  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  us,  then 
we  would  not  «fn  recognise  our  country. 

If  we  are  too  frightened,  then  we  should 
•top  ooBoplaiiiing  that  someone  is  suSocat- 
Ing  us.  'We  ourselves  are  doing  it.  Ijet  us  then 
bow  down  even  more,  let  us  wait,  and  our 
brothers  the  biologists  will  help  to  bring 
nearer  the  day  when  they  are  able  to  read 
our  thoughts  are  worthless  and  hopeless. 

And  U  we  get  cold  feet,  even  taking  this 
step,  Xbitn  we  are  wcH-thleee  and  hopelees. 
and  the  scam  of  PushlbH  should  be  directed 
to  us: 

"Why  should  cattle  have  the  gifts  of  free- 
dom? 

"Their  heritage  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion Is  the  belled  yoke  and  the  lash." 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  like 
most  observers  in.  the  Western,  free 
world.  I  am  dismayed  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  expulsion  of  Nobel  Prize-winning 
writer,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  It  eeems 
to  me  especially  ironic  that  on  that  day 
'When  Americans  celebrated  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday,  the  Soviet  Union 
chose  to  strip  of  freedom  and  citizenship 
one  of  its  most  vital  voices.  Nothing  more 
dramatically  illuminates  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  in  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  freedom  between  this  Nation  and 
the  Soviet  regime  than  Solzbenitsyn's 
forced  exile. 


As  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
c<»nmittee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
last  September,  tension  and  hostility 
between  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  been  eliminated.  The  expulsion 
of  Solzhenitsyn  underscores  the  basic 
difference  between  their  style  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  system;  his  expulsion 
sliould  make  us  all  step  back  and  take  a 
good  look  at  the  real  Soviet  intentions 
aiid  beliefs. 

I  am  more  concerned  than  ever  that  we 
wUl  be  misled  by  detente.  It  is  a  two-way 
street  and  we  cannot  travel  it  alone.  Here 
are  some  questions  we  must  raise:  Does 
tlie  Soviet  Union  have  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward freedom?  Hag  the  Soviet  Union's 
system  changed?  How  far  can  this  Na- 
tion, founded  in  freedom  and  based  on 
Christian  values  of  tlie  worth  of  each 
man.  go  toward  acccwnmodating  a  system 
so  alien,  apparently,  toward  these  values? 

I,  for  one,  am  going  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  Iegi.<!lation  that  is  introduced 
that  -would  give  more  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  would  aid  them  with 
better  technology',  and  industry,  or  that 
would  put  this  Nation  at  any  disadvan- 
tage, theoretical  or  otherwise,  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  thie  Lssue  deserves  fuH 
airing  in  this  body.  I  am  confident  that 
it  -will  set  such  a  hearing  during  the  next 
months.  I  intend  to  insure  that  it  does. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pre-vious  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2296.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
national  forest  system,  its  lands  and  re- 
sources;  and  for  othef  purposes   (Rept.  No 

OT-esc). 

By  Mr.  HUGH  8CX>TT,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  reoommendatlon : 

8  354.  A  bill  to  estslilieh  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  in  Mder  to  promote  and 
regulate  Interstate  comnrierce. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  billE  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unaniraous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HELJMS  (for  Mr.  Eastxand)  : 

S,  3001  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  production  ot 
false  documents  or  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  false  Information  in 
obtaining  official  documents  and  papers  of 
the  United  States,  Involving  an  element  of 


identification.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Belxmon)  : 
8.  3002.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  date  on 
which  the  carryover  of  wheat  for  any  mar- 
keting year  is  to  be  determined  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
3.  3003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nieves  Ong 
Caladiao.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3004.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Muriel  S. 
■n'ilton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  300j.  A  biil  to  provide  for  a  transitional 
disaster  relief  program  in  connection  with 
Qoodd  in  areas  having  special  fiood  hazards 
piior  to  the  time  when  flood  insurance  un- 
der the  National  Flood  Insxirance  Act  of 
19G3  as  amended  is  available.  Referred  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Public  'Works. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
a.  3006.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  bUls 
and  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate cr  received  by  the  Senate  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  printed  with  a  "fiscal 
note."  Referred,  by  \»naiuL.iou8  consent, 
JoinUy  to  the  Committees  on  RiUes  and  Ad- 
muiistration  and  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 

Mr.   Fannin)     (by   request)  : 

S.  .3007.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriatloiis 

for  the  Indian  Claims  Oommisslon  for  fiscal 

year    1975.    Referred   to   the    Committee   en 

Interior  and  Insular  Aflfalrs. 

S.  3008.  A  bin  to  declRre  that  3.308  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  federally  o'n-ned  land  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Cochiti.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASKKLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOMINICK)  : 

S.  3009.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  moneys  due 
the  States  under  the  previsions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  derived 
from  the  development  of  oil  shale  resources, 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  public 
roads  and  schools;  and 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  provide  that  moneys  due 
the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  may  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  public  roads 
and  schools.  Referred  to  the  CXmimittee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (by  request) : 

S.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Constrtictlon  Act,  and 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1970,  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
aiid  Public  'Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (by  request)  : 

S.  3012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety,  to 
repeal  the  Filled  Milk  Act,  and  the  Filled 
Cheese  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  simultaneously  to  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Commerce,  with  the  proviso  that  when  and 
if  one  committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other 
committee  must  report  within  60  days. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  : 

S.J.  Res.  187.  A  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  fer  the  eKtenslon  of 
citizenship  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  his 
family.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS   (for  Mr.  East- 
land) : 

S.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  production  of 
false  documents  or  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  false  information 
in  obtaining  official  documents  and  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  involving  an 
element  of  identification.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  I  introduce  a  bill  for  appro- 
priate reference;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  short  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Eastland  with  respect  to  this  bill  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Eastland 

This  bni  Is  Intended  to  fill  a  gap  In  the  law 
dealing  with  persons  who  improperly  obtain 
or  seek  to  obtain  official  documents  and  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  or  who  produce  and 
use  false  papers  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  an  original  bill  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  favorably  from  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  to  the  fuU  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  have  caused  it  to  be  formally  intro- 
duced so  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  may 
have  printed  copies  for  consideration,  and  for 
distribution  to  interested  agencies  and  In- 
dividuals. 

The  blU  Is  short,  and  Its  provisions  are 
quite  clear  so  I  shall  not  diacviss  it  further 
at  this  time. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tran- 
sitional disaster  relief  program  in  con- 
nection with  floods  in  areas  having 
special  flood  hazards  prior  to  the  time 
when  flood  insurance  imder  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  as  amended 
is  available.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

FLOOD    LOANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Weather  Service  has  reported 
that  record  floods  could  plague  the  Na- 
tion again  this  year.  Rainfall  is  up  75 
percent  above  normal  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  High  tides  are  threatening 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The 
water  level  in  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the 
highest  it  has  been  in  200  years. 

Last  week,  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi  River  was  5  feet  over  Its 
banks.  The  flood  thi-eat  exists  all  the 
way  downstream  to  Louisiana,  where  the 
river  also  is  above  its  banks.  The  spring 
thaw,  coupled  with  continuing  hea'vy 
rain,  could  create  a  potentially  cata- 
strophic situation  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  Including  those 
living  in  the  Missouri-Mississippi  flood 
plain. 

What  Is  particularly  distressing  about 
tills  situation  Is  that  many  flood-prone 
communities  will  have  less  protection 
and  assistance  than  they  have  had  In 
previous  years.  This  is  a  result  of  two 
separate,  but  related,  factors.  First,  ad- 
ministrative and  jurisdictional  obstacles 
will  delay  full  Implementation  of  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 


which  expands  the  national  flood  Insur- 
ance program.  Second,  President  Nixon 
vetoed  legislation  last  year  which  would 
have  provided  loans  to  disaster  victims  at 
lower  interest  rates  than  are  currently 
available. 

The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  be- 
came effective  on  December  31,  1973. 
I  supported  the  effort  to  substitute  flood 
insurance  for  costly  disaster  assistance 
progi-ams.  The  act  doubles  the  amount  of 
flood  insurance  available  to  owners  of 
residential  and  business  properties,  but 
it  requires  communities,  in  turn,  to  re- 
strict building  in  flood-prone  areas.  Pro- 
vided a  community  adopts  those  land- 
use  restrictions,  residents  would  be  eli- 
gible to  buy  flood  insurance  at  a  low 
rate  of  25  cents  per  $100  of  coverage,  with 
the  Government  paying  the  other  90 
percent  of  the  premium. 

To  qualify  for  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, a  flood-prone  community  must 
certify  to  HUD's  Federal  Insiu-ance  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  that  it  has 
adopted  minimum  land  use  measures  to 
abate  damage  from  futme  floods.  How- 
ever, despite  the  recent  efforts  of  FIA 
to  pubUcize  the  flood  insurance  program 
nationwide,  certain  local  conditions  pre- 
vail which  probably  will  delay  applica- 
tions from  some  communities  lor  many 
months. 

Of  the  456  flood-prone  commimities  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  for  instance,  only 
96  currently  are  eligible  for  Federal  flood 
insurance.  I  am  certain  that  number  will 
increase  before  the  spring  flood  season, 
but  many  will  not  qualify  by  then. 

One  reason  for  that  is  that  some  of 
these  communities  are  unincorporated. 
Among  other  things,  that  means  they 
have  no  land  use  authority  to  regulate 
building  in  the  flood  plain.  The  Missouri 
State  Legislature  is  currently  considering 
measures  which  would  pennit  State  au- 
thorities to  regulate  building  in  the  flood 
plain  in  unincorporated  ajeas,  but  this 
will  take  time.  In  the  meantime,  residents 
of  these  commmiities  are  ineligible  for 
coverage. 

Other  programs  would  prevent  flood- 
prone  communities  from  applying  for  the 
program  in  a  timely  manner.  In  some 
cases,  public  notice  must  be  given  in 
order  to  execute  the  FIA  required  reso- 
lution by  which  the  flood-prone  com- 
munity certifies  it  has  adopted  minimum 
land  use  standards.  In  other  instances, 
both  a  public  notice  and  hearings  su'e 
necessary.  In  any  event,  it  appears  there 
will  be  some  unavoidable  delays  which 
neither  the  community  nor  the  individual 
residents  can  control. 

What  happens  if  flooding  occurs  while 
flood-prone  communities  are  making 
every  effort  to  comply  with  FIA  regula- 
tions? Flood  disaster  victims  who  have  no 
insurance  coverage  would  be  eligible  only 
for  5 -percent  interest  loans  with  no  for- 
giveness features. 

These  are  the  stiffest  disaster  loan 
terms  in  5  years  because  last  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vetoed  a  measure  which 
would  have  made  disaster  assistance 
loans  to  homeowners,  farmers,  and 
small  businesses  at  3  percent  interest 
with  the  first  $2,500  forgiven  or  at 
1 -percent    interest   rate   with   no   for- 


giveness. It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to 
reduce  assistance  at  a  time  when  it  ap- 
pears it  will  be  needed  most. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  which 
now  exists  in  the  benefits  available  to 
flood  disaster  Nictims.  It  is  designed  to 
ease  tlie  transition  between  reUance  on 
disaster  loans  to  full  implementation  of 
the  Federal  Insurance  Act.  The  measure 
would  make  1  percent  disaster  loans 
available  to  those  residents  living  in  com- 
mmiities wliich  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  flood  insurance  program  but  whose 
application  had  been  delayed  because  of 
difficulties  in  complying  with  local  or 
Slate  regnlaton'  requirements. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
same  1  percent  loan  terms  to  residents  of 
commmiities  v.'hich  have  been  admitted 
into  the  fiood  insurance  program  under 
the  emergency  application  provisions. 
Residents  of  these  raeas  are  eligible  only 
for  the  lower  limits  of  subsidized  cover- 
acre  until  such  time  as  their  communities 
adopt  more  comprehensive  zoning  meas- 
ures restricting  building  in  the  flood 
plain.  This  could  take  several  years.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  permit 
low  interest  loans  to  be  made  to  these 
individuals  for  uninsured  losses  up  to  the 
maximum  limits  of  subsidized  insurance 
coverage  or  to  the  maximum  allowable 
disaster  loan  under  existing  FHA  and 
SBA  rcfeiilations. 

This  interim  disaster  loan  program 
would  be  available  to  flood  victims  until 
June  30, 1975,  which  should  be  a  sufficient 
time  for  most  communities  to  meet  neces- 
sary local  administrative  and  regulatory 
requirements  for  participating  in  the 
flood  insurance  program. 

I  fully  support  effoiis  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  substitute  flood  in- 
surance for  disaster  loans.  However,  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  takes  time  to 
implement.  My  bill  would  provide  some 
limited  relief  to  those  caught  up  in  this 
transition. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3006.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  Senate  or  received  by  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
printed  with  a  "fiscal  note."  Referred, 
by  imanimous  consent,  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  Government  Operations. 

riSC.\L    NOTE    ACT — A    PRICE    TAG    ON 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  everj' 
year  thousands  of  bills  are  introduced  in 
the  Senate  to  further  the  goals  of  our 
Conftitution.  Yet,  seldom  do  we  as  Sen- 
ators have  any  idea  of  how  much  it 
might  cost  to  improve  justice,  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  or  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Neither  do  we  know  the 
price  of  promoting  the  general  welfare 
nor  securing  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

These  mandates  must  be  carried  out. 
And  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to 
carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
That  means  we  must,  through  the  com- 
mittee system,  examine  all  proposals 
carefully.  A  part  of  that  examination — 
since  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970 — has  been  the  inclusion  in  Sen- 
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ate  and  House  eommlttee  reports  of  long- 
range  cost  projections  on  authorization 
bills. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  some  Idea 
of  tiiese  cost*  long  before  that  stage. 
Indeed,  only  a  fraction  of  the  bills  in- 
troduced ever  get  to  the  committee  re- 
port 8tag<e.  Tet,  the  cost  of  a  proposal 
is  a  vital  piece  of  Information — vital  to 
the  Senator  introducing  it — vital  to  his 
colleagues — vital  to  those  affected  by  the 
bill — and  vital,  above  all,  to  thoee  who 
will  have  to  pay  for  it,  the  taxpayers. 

PHODtrcE     PtJBl-IC    DEBATE 

Knowledge  of  the  approximate  cost 
of  a  bni  very  well  could  affect  its  future 
in  the  legislative  process.  A  good  idea  at 
a  bargain  price  might  move  along  quick- 
ly with  an  due  deliberation.  A  good  idea 
with  a  high  price  tag  might  produce 
more  public  debate  and  promote  a  search 
for  alternative  means  of  filling  the  need. 
Such  a  search  might  find  a  better  and 
cheaper  solution. 

Knowledge  of  a  proposal's  cost  can 
produce  efforts  to  match  the  reality  of 
need  against  the  reality  of  meeting  that 
need. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  I  Introduce  today.  The  Fiscal 
Note  Act  would  hang  a  price  tag  on  an 
spending — or  money-saving— legislation 
Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Fiscal  Note  Act  would  be  a  tax- 
payer's guide  to  proposed  legislation.  For 
us  In  the  Senate,  It  would  help  us  choose 
better  buys  in  pursuing  the  good  life  for 
the  American  public. 

My  bin  requires  that  before  a  bin  may 
be  printed,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  Its  purpose  must  be  placed 
as  a  footnote  on  the  first  page  of  the 
bm. 

The  estimate  would  cover  Its  costs  In 
tile  fiscal  year  that  the  bin  or  joint  reso- 
lution is  Introduced  and  lor  each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years.  If  It  Is  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing program. 

VESTED    INTERESTS    LOBBY 

Just  what  good  is  this  kind  d  price- 
tag  infonnatton? 

Pressure  against  spending  on  specifk: 
bills  has  been  almost  nonexistent  in  the 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Almost  aU  the 
lobbying  cooies  from  vested  interest 
grouiPB  wtilcb  stand  to  gain  dlrecUy  from 
every  kind  of  taxpayer  ripoff.  no  matter 
how  unjustified  it  may  be  in  the  overaU 
public  Interest. 

A  stark,  sharp,  direct  reminder  of  cost 
on  every  bin  that  cost  money — right 
there  on  page  1  of  the  bin  itself — could 
save  billions. 

Just  as  important,  such  price  tags 
eould  stimulate  the  quest  for  better  ways 
of  JU-YviTTipiigiiiT^  the  things  that  need  to 
be  accomplished — at  a  price  we  can  aU 
ailord. 

Also,  Senators  and  Interested  citizens 
examiainc  tke  bin  would  be  given  a  head- 
start  In  weighing  prloriUes  and  in  mak- 
ing necessary  ^dgments. 

The  appcopiriate  committees  of  the 
Senate,  of  course,  would  continue  their 
careful.  detaUed  assessments  of  each  bin. 
sun,  the  price  tags  would  be  concrete 
reminden  of  the  current  requirement  of 
law  to  report  <m  the  long-range  costs  of 
legislation.  Undoubtedly,  the  committee 


study  of  the  bills  would  result  in  refined 
cost  estimates. 

The  Idea  for  placing  price  tags  on  leg- 
islation Is  not  new.  Many  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  doing  it  for  years. 

Just  the  other  day  the  director  of  an 
education  association  in  Wisconsin  called 
my  ofiace  to  talk  about  a  biU  pending  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  During  the  conversation, 
he  asketl — and  these  are  tiis  exact 
words —  "what  is  the  fiscal  note  on  the 
bill."  He  had  to  be  told,  of  course,  that 
none  existed.  But  he  is  accustomed  to 
reading  price  tags  on  proposed  legislation 
pending  before  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture. 

WI&COKSIN    WAS    THE   TOST 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to  require 
fiscal  note?.  That  wag  in  1957.  Since  then 
a  majority  of  the  States  have  adopted  the 
practice.  The  Council  of  Stat>  Govern- 
ments has  recommended  that  all  State 
legislatures  require  ttiat  all  bills  affect- 
ing either  income  or  appropriations  be 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  its  fiscal 
impact. 

Wisconsin  has  developed  the  fiscal  note 
into  a  very  useful  tool.  It  is  useful  be- 
cause all  concerned,  lawmaker  and  State 
agency,  treat  the  preparation  of  the  fis- 
cal note  in  a  professional  manner.  Dur- 
ing that  preparation  the  fiscal  note  is 
a  confidential  document.  The  legislator 
requesting  it  does  not  have  to  fear  that 
his  idea  or  information  will  be  lost  to 
others. 

He  also  knows  that  the  fiscal  note  will 
be  objective.  Information  gathered  in  its 
preparation  will  not  be  biased.  And  the 
note  itself  will  be  written  objectively 
without  any  attempt  to  sway  the  reader 
In  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  reason  is  simple:  The  agency 
may  have  to  live  with  the  information  it 
supplies  for  a  long  time.  The  incentive, 
then.  Is  to  be  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  calls  for  baaicaUy  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  is  used  In  Wisconsin.  Any  bin 
Introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that  af- 
fects Federal  expenditiu-es  directly  or  In- 
directly win  require  a  fiscal  note  before 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  may  be  print- 
ed. The  fiscal  note  may  be  prepared  by 
the  sponsor  before  Introduction,  or  it 
may  be  prepared  after  introduction.  In 
either  case,  the  responsibility  for  writing 
the  note  Is  that  of  the  department  or 
agency  which  win  carry  oat  the  mandate 
of  the  bill  after  enactment.  To  prevent 
delays  in  Introduction,  the  departments 
or  agencies  will  be  required  to  have  ttie 
fiscal  note  to  the  Public  Printer  within 
72  hours. 

MO  KXTKA  MTOaKLOAD 

I  am  assured  ttiat  basic  budgetmaklng 
Information  available  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  wiU  enable  them  to  prepare 
fiscal  notes  with  ordinary  diligence. 

As  drafted,  this  bill  woxild  affect  only 
bills  and  resolutions  originating  In  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  try 
to  impose  such  a  requirement  on  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Representative  Paxricia  Schroeoeb  of 
Colorado.  I  am  happy  to  say.  having  read 
of  my  proposal,  has  Informed  me  that 
she  intends  to  introduce  a  similar  bin  in 
the  House. 
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What  win  my  bill  ooEt?  What  would  be 
its  fiscal  note? 

This  bin  would  authorize  no  direct  ex- 
penditure of  fimds.  Ttierefore  it  would 
not  require  a  fiscal  note  on  those  groimds. 
But,  what  about  indirect  expenditures? 

I  beheve  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  to  request  added  manpower  to 
carry  out  this  bill.  All  have  capabilities 
that  can  be  called  upc^  to  prepare  fiscal 
notes.  As  a  matter  of  good  administra- 
tion, departments  and  agencies  seek  out 
the  same  information,  In  any  event,  after 
learning  of  the  introduction  of  bills  af- 
fecting them.  So  there  would  be  no  extra 
workload. 


Ey   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Famjon)   (by  request) : 

S.  3007.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  biU  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  communication 
accompanying  the  proposal  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commisaion  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian  CLtxtaa  Coicmission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerau)  R.  Fobs, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Sencte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
p)osed  bill  "To  authorlz«  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Claimg  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975."  We  reoommend  that  the  proposed 
bUl  be  introdtioed  and  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  for  coiwlderation.  and 
we  recommend  that  It  fee  enacted. 

FISCAL  TEAR    1»75   APPBQPBIATION 
AUTHOHIZATIOII 

Tlie  legislation  under  which  the  Indian 
CHaims  Ckmimlsslon  conducts  Its  program, 
the  Indian  Claims  Oonunlsslon  Act,  as 
amended,  25  U.6.C.  ?  TOe  <I972),  states 
"Tfaere  are  aatborlzed  to  toe  appropriated  for 
the  iteceoiiary  expenses  ot  the  GoBuxilsBlon 
not  to  exceed  $lja00fi00  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  appropiiationa  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  shaU  b«  made  asalj  to  the  extent 
hereafter  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress."  In 
order  to  meet  fiscal  year  1975  program  re- 
qatrementB,  w©  propose  that  sueh  eums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  oontlnae  the  program 
at  the  Indian  Clahiu  CtHimitealon  be  autbor- 
taed.  There  Is  need  for  enactaent  of  this 
authorization  In  order  for  work  to  proceed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legMatlon  is  In 
accord  with  the  pragram  at  the  Presldmt. 
SiDoerely  yovra, 
Jebome  k.  KuTKaNDAU.,  CluuTtaan. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  F.AKHIN}  (by  request)  : 
S.  3008.  A  bm  to  (ieclare  that  3.308 
acres,  more  or  less,  of  federaUy  owned 


land  is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  a  biU  to  declare  that  3.308  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land  is 
hold  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  of  Cochiti. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  executive 
communication  accompan.ving  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p<Hnt  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

U.3.      Depaktment      of      the 

INTESIOB. 

Officc  op  THK  StCaETARY, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  24,  I'J'i. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Itx.  Presidekt:  Enclosed  is  n  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  tbut  3.308  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land  Is  held 
by  the  tJulted  S4.-Ues  in  tru&t  lor  tlie  Pueblo 
of  Cochltl. •• 

We  recommend  that  the  prv^posed  bill  l>e 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit  lee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  la  3.308  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  lederaUy  owned  land,  ac- 
quired for  school  purposes,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  wUl  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Pt'Pblo  of  Cochltl. 
Also,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  ralue  of  the  beneficial  interest  con- 
veyed should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment deterrulned  by  tlie  Commi-sbiou. 

In  1911,  the  subject  property  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  $150  through  con- 
demnation action  and  wps  used  as  a  govern- 
ment supported  day  .school  for  the  Oochiti 
Indians  unta  the  mid  1960s.  Tlie  land  and 
improvementa  were  permitted  in  1966  to  the 
school  board  of  the  BerualUlo  Public  Uchooli-, 
District  No.  1,  for  tlie  purpa^e  of  operating 
a  public  school  and  housing  for  teachers.  Tills 
permit  was  In  effect  tmtll  May  31,  1968.  -when 
It  was  terminated  by  the  school  board  since 
the  construction  of  a  new  public  school  was 
completed  and  this  school  would  serve  the 
ediicatlooal  needs  of  the  CocIilLl  Piieblo. 

Upon  completion  of  the  new  public  school, 
the  Cochiti  school  site  became  ob-solete  and 
the  prcH>erty  is  excess  to  our  needs.  A  permit 
was  approved  on  October  15,  19G3,  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Cochltl.  for  the  use  of  this  property. 
The  Pueblo  of  Cochltl  enacted  a  resolution 
req^lestlng  the  parcel  as  It  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously by  them  for  community  piur- 
poses,  includtng  the  Pueblo  Govenior's  o£Sce, 
council  office,  library,  beadstart  classrooms, 
and  other  oommwiity  uses. 

The  school  site  le  located  within  the  vil- 
lage of  Cochiti.  adjacent  to  tribEd  lauds,  most 
of  which  are  assigned  to  Individual  members 
of  the  Pubelo  tor  homesttes.  Although  the 
Cochiti  Pueblo  has  no  formal  land  oons<dlda- 
tloa  program,  it  has  In  the  past  pursued  a 
policy  of  acqtUring  alienated  parcels  wlthtn 
the  exterior  boundarlea  of  the  reeervatlon 
through  land  exchangee  In  order  to  con- 
solidate Its  use  aretks. 

An  appraisal  of  the  property  Indicates  a 
fair  market  value  of  98,S00  for  the  land.  In- 
cluding the  water  and  sewerage  system.  The 


property  records  at  the  agency  contain  the 
following  inventory  of  the  hnprovemeuts  on 

the  laud: 

School  bviUdtng  and  quarters 9^5,000.00 

8chfX)l    buUding .-  4,144.69 

Fuel  Bhed  and  storage 518.00 

GarRije,  stor.ige  and  bath 1,625.00 

Dlspt-n-^iuy 747.00 

Pump    house 905.48 

Water    sy?tem 1,200.00 

Sewer  system 1.  150.  00 

Playground    equipment 1,064.70 

The  Improvements  are  old  and  obsolete 
p.iid  \\ould  require  considerable  outlay  to  be 
made  usable.  If  the  land  was  held  In  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti.  the  Piieblo  would 
have  the  security  and  more  incentive  to 
make  neeetsary  improvementti.  At  present, 
utUl?-.ing  tiie  property  under  a  permit  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Pueblo  Is 
riHturally  reluctant  to  maintain  or  impro\'e 
property  whlc4i  It  has  no  firm  assurance  of 
continuing  to  use.  Transfer  of  the  property 
to  trust  status  would  also,  of  course,  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  responsibUiiy  for 
lt.s  uplceep. 

This  land  Is  In  an  area  where  the  geologic 
rormatious,  under  suitable  stratlgraphlc  and 
structural  conditions,  are  favorable  for  the 
CTCurrence  of  oU  and  gas.  However,  the 
iiearest  produchig  well  is  50  miles  to  the 
west  and  the  mineral  walue  for  this  tract  is 
considered  to  be  quite  low.  It  Is  without 
value  for  other  minerals. 

A3  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  has  a  very  definite 
need  for  this  property  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
erament  can  be  relieved  of  tlie  maintenance 
and  iipkeep  responsibility,  we  \;rge  that  trust 
title  to  the  property  be  given  to  the  Pueblo. 
As  this  property  Is  surrounded  by  trust  land, 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  declara- 
tion of  truit. 

Tlie  Cochiti  Pueblo  has  no  claim  pendiuj; 
before  the  Indian  Clalnvs  Commission.  The 
claim  filed  by  this  Pueblo  with  the  Commiii- 
Bion,  Docket  No.  136,  was  dlsml^f^ed  on 
March  27,  1959.  and  the  dismissal  was  re- 
ported to  Congre.ss  on  June  29.  1959. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  har 
Advised  that   the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
pased  legislation  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram oi  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jon.N  H.  Kyl, 
A.fxlsiant  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  ^for  himself 
nnd  Mr.  Dominick>  : 

S.  3009.  A  bill  to  protide  that  moneys 
due  the  Stntes  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  derived  from  the  development 
oil  shale  resources,  may  be  used  for  piir- 
jjo.ses  other  than  public  roads  and 
schools;  and 

S.  3010.  A  bin  to  provide  that  moneys 
due  to  the  States  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended,  may  be  used  for  pur!>oses  other 
than  public  roads  and  schools.  Refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  provision  which 
governs  the  distribution  of  bonus  bid 
moneys  to  the  States  when  public  lands 
are  leased  for  oil  shale  development. 

Section  191  of  the  Mineral  Leasinp 
Act  of  1920  limits  the  States  to  using 
their  portion  of  ttie  bonus  bid  moneys, 
"to  l)e  used  by  such  State  or  subdltisions 
thereof  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  roads  or  for  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  public  schools  or  other  public 


edurationp.l  institutions,  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  may  direct." 

Tills  provision  hamstrings  the  State 
and  makes  it  imix»ssible  to  6o  the  type  of 
comprehensive  planning  which  is  so 
necessary  if  the  overv,-helming  impact  oi 
oil  shale  development  is  to  be  handled 
wisely. 

A  brief  look  at  the  promise  and  prob- 
lems of  oil  shaie  development  ^ill  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  this  pi-onsion 
needs  to  be  amended. 

The  oil  shale  reserves  in  the  Green 
River  formation  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  contain  the  equivalent  of  600 
billion  barrels  of  oil — a  quantitj-  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  entire  known 
'.vorld  reserves  of  oil.  Others  estimate 
the  reserves  may  ije  ks  high  as  1.8  tril- 
lion barrels  a  total  which  would  be  47 
times  the  total  U.S.  reserves. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  deposits — 
approximately  80  percent — is  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

This  Nation  has  recently  embarked  on 
a  program  of  lea.'.ing  those  pubUc  lands 
for  the  development  of  oiu-  shale  re- 
sources. Through  its  prototype  leasing 
program  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
lias  offered  two  5.000-acre  tracts  In  Colo- 
rado for  leaise.  A  combined  total  of  six 
oil  companies  has  leased  these  tracts  by 
bidding  over  $327  million  wiiich  v^iil  go 
to  the  Federal  and  State  governments  as 
a  bonus  for  tiie  development  rights. 

The  oil  shale  lK>oni  which  has  been 
long  awaited  by  those  who  live  in  oil 
shale  country  seems  to  be  here.  We  are 
no  longer  left  wonderuig  if  there  will  be 
siiale  development,  only  how  big  it  will 
be  and  wlio  viiU  pay  for  the  massive  im- 
pact on  the  commiuiities  in  on  shale 
country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Laiids  SuL- 
ronimittee  I  held  a  day  of  hearings  in 
Grand  Junctiiaxi,  Colo.,  in  January  to  try 
finding  some  tentative  answers  to  those 
questions.  Around  25  witnesses  testified 
dtuuig  the  day-long  session  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Civic  Auditorium  was 
packed  with  interested  citizens.  I  came 
aw^ay  tremendoit^ly  impressed  with  the 
willingness  and  the  abilitj'  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  prepare  for  an  oil  shale 
boom — if  we  give  them,  the  necessary 
fluids  to  do  the  job. 

The  State  of  Colo.-ado  will  receive  37' j 
percent  of  the  bonas  bid  moneys.  The 
rest  of  the  f  tmds  go  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  52*  J  percent  earmarked 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  10 
percent  credited  to  "miscellaneoos  re- 
cepiti"  or  the  Department  of  Interior 
general  fund. 

That  37',[;  percent  figure  mear^s  Colo- 
rado will  receive  $24.5  million  annually 
for  at  least  3  years.  A  lease  holder  is  al- 
lowed to  credit  developiuent  cost£  agoing 
his  bonus  bid  obligaUou  for  the  last  2 
years'  pa>-mentB  so  the  entire  37 ^i  per- 
cent may  not  be  paid.  But  at  least  $72.5 
million  will  go  to  Colorado. 

Obviou.-^ly  schools  and  roads  are  just  a 
part  of  the  services  local  commimities 
will  have  to  provide  for  thousands  of  new 
residents.  Water  and  sewer  treatment 
plants,  liealth  and  anergency  services, 
police  and  fire  protection  »11  must  be  con- 
skiered.     planned,    aad    funded.     The 
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amendment  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
allow  that  to  t>e  done. 

Once  the  Federal  law  is  changed,  and 
assuming  a  comparable  change  is  made 
in  State  law,  local  governments  in  the 
affected  area  can  Immediately  begin  us- 
ing available  fimds  to  plan  and  provide 
the  entire  range  of  services  growth  will 
demand. 

This  Is  all  we  can  do  until  we  know 
exactly  what  to  expect  from  shale  de- 
velopment. I  am  not  at  all  certain  just 
freeing  money  paid  for  the  leases  for  all 
governmental  uses  will  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems. But  it  is  a  start  until  we  can  de- 
velop the  type  of  data  base  to  give  us  an 
idea  in  dollars  and  cents  terms  of  what 
additional  funds  will  be  necessary. 

Prank  Cooley,  executive  director  of 
the  Oil  Shale  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission testified  in  Grand  Junction  that 
the  impact  of  oil  shale  develc*)ment — on 
both  public  and  private  land — will  re- 
sult in  huge  costs  which  must  be  met  by 
local  government.  He  said: 

Prom  our  final  report,  we  know  that  each 
new  thousand  population  In  Western  Colo- 
rado Is  going  to  require  capital  expenditure 
of  t3  mlllton  and,  with  roads,  in  my  own 
Judgment,  %*  mlUlon. 

What  does  that  mean?  According  to 
estimates  made  by  John  H.  Gilmore  and 
Mary  K.  Duff  of  the  Denver  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Denver,  the 
development  of  a  mature  oU  shale  in- 
dustry will  swid  160,000  people  to  the  area 
in  the  next  15  years.  The  non-oil-sh«de 
population  will  likely  be  around  147,600 
for  a  total  population  of  over  300,000. 
The  current  populaticm  is  near  80,000  so 
the  resulting  Increase  will  be  3^2  times 
the  current  figure. 

Some  of  the  costs  of  increased  services 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  local  tax  base 
which  will  develop  as  the  industry  ma- 
tures. A  study  of  the  tax  base  time  lag 
problem  is  about  to  be  completed  which 
will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

As  Pat  Halligan,  executive  director  of 
the  Colorado  West  Area  Council  of  Gov- 
ernment puts  It: 

People  coming  into  this  area  will  not 
expect  that  there  be  paved  streets  or  sewer 
and  water  or  police  and  fire  protection, 
they'll  demand  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  help  the  people  in  Colorado 
meet  that  demand.  Amending  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  is  a  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

Now  I  realize  there  are  those  among 
my  colleagues  who  will  question  the  de- 
sirability of  amending  a  law  which  h&s 
served  us  so  well.  But  a  look  at  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Mineral  Lesising 
Act  indicates  that  the  ZlVz  percent  re- 
turned to  the  State  was  meant  by  the 
original  authors  to  Insure  that  costs  In- 
curred by  State  and  local  CMnmunities  in 
accommodating  new  mining  industries 
would  be  met  by  other  means  than  the 
local  tax  bGkse. 

Floor  debate  in  1920  indicates  that  it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  Congress  that 
.some  percentage  ot  royalties  and  bonuses 
.should  be  returned  to  the  State  from 
vhich  they  were  goierated,  "to  an  extent 
Intended  to  reimburse  them  for  tlie  loss 
of  taxing  values  ..."  as  a  result  of  leas- 


ing the  land.  Congressman  Mays  of  Ne- 
braska stated  on  November  13,  1919: 

We  desire  .  .  .  that  some  of  this  money  be 
available  to  build  up  Immediately  upon  the 
beginning  of  these  operations,  and  If  this 
bill  operates  aa  we  hope  It  will,  there  will  be 
communities  built  up  at  once.  You  have  to 
build  schoolhouses  and  roads,  and  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  administration  of  Justice. 

A  forest  reserve  has  few  requirements, 
whereas  a  community  of  people  must  have 
improvements,  must  have  schools,  must  have 
teachers.  Roads  must  be  constructed,  gov- 
ernment must  be  sustained. 

If  a  great  portion  of  a  county  or  State 
is  held  in  public  domain,  and  will  remain 
imtaxed  imder  Federal  ownership  due  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  is 
the  case  In  the  Western  States,  funds  for 
public  facilities  must  come  from  some 
alternate  sources.  Mining  industry  and 
resultant  population  increases  make  sup- 
plementary revenue  sources  mandatory 
for  low-population  density  areas  such  as 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  legislators  of  the  66th  Congress 
made  provision  for  tlie  limited  public 
necessities  of  transportation  and  educa- 
tion. The  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental services  have  expanded  beyond 
those  two  functions  in  the  intervening 
years  and  we  must  expand  the  legisla- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  that  change. 

As  Gov.  John  Vanderhoof  made  the 
case  in  Grand  Junction: 

But  Congress  does  need  to  move  and  move 
rapidly  to  give  iis  thosa  tools  that  we  can 
use   to   do   the   situation   right   for  once. 

The  mayor  of  Grand  Junction,  Stanley 
Anderson,  put  the  need  succinctly : 

If,  as  has  tseen  suggested,  the  national 
energy  crisis  is  the  result  of  poor  planning 
and  miscalculation  at  the  national  level, 
where  virtually  unlimited  funds  have  been 
available,  how  can  we  now  expect  or  require 
that  limited  local  resources  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  its  solution?  The  single  point  of 
contention  at  the  outset  of  impacted  grovrth 
win  be  for  the  allocation  of  front  end 
monies. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  provide  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  use  funds  derived  from 
sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  of 
public  lands  for  oil  shale  development  is 
obvious.  If  we  call  the  local  people  to 
help  us  out  in  meeting  our  energy  needs 
we  must  provide  the  necessary  planning 
funds  to  help  them. 

The  Federal  Government  also  leases 
its  lands  for  coal  reco\'ery,  oil  recoverj-, 
geothennal  energy  recovery  and  many 
other  energy  and  mineral  resource  de- 
velopment projects.  The  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  may  well  need  to  be  amended  so  that 
the  funds  derived  from  all  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  public  lands  do 
not  have  strings  attached  which  limit 
their  use  to  roads  and  schools. 

In  addition  to  introducing  legislation 
to  untie  the  strings  attached  to  the 
money  which  will  result  from  leasing 
public  lands  for  oil  ^ale  development 
I  am  also  introducing  separate  legislation 
to  provide  the  same  flexibility  for  fimds 
resulting  from  other  Federal  mineral 
leasing  activities  as  well. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  view  that  new  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  these  moneys  must  be  provided.  It 
must  be  available  to  provide  for  plan- 


ning, construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  facilities,  and  provision  of  public 
services.  I  ask  for  your  support. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  both  pieces  of  legislation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

S.  3009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
35  of  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (41  Stat. 
450),  as  amended  (30  tr^.C.  191),  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  proviso  and  Ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  language  as  follows : 

•':  And  provided  further.  That  all  moneys 
paid  to  any  State  from  sales,  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, and  rentals  of  public  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  in  or  development  of  shale 
oil  may  be  used  by  such  State  and  Its  sub- 
divisions for  planning,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  faollities,  and  provi- 
sion of  public  services,  as  the  legislature  of 
the  State  may  direct." 

S.  3010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserribled.  That  section 
35  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Btat. 
450).  as  amended  (30  TJ.8.C.  191),  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  "the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  tooAs  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  or  other  public  educa- 
tional institutions,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "planning,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  facilities,  and  provision  of 
public  services,". 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (by  request) : 
S.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act,  suid  the  Comprehensive 
Alcoholic  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970,  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH    EEBVICZS    AICENDMKNTS    OF    1974 

Mr.  Javpts.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
(by  request) ,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, a  comprehensive  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  services. 

In  essence  this  biU  incorporates  into  a 
comprehensive  bill  two  legislative  meas- 
ures I  previously  introduced,  by  request, 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration — S.  1632 
and  S.  1654 — and  sdso  provides  separate 
appropriations  authorizations,  first,  to 
assist  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism — parts  C  and  E  of  the  Com- 
mimity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 
second,  to  provide  health  services  for 
domestic  agricultural  migrants — section 
310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  and 
third,  to  render  services,  disseminate  in- 
formation, and  promote  research  in  the 
field  of  family  planning — title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Despite  previously  indicated  concerns 
and  criticisms  of  S.  1632  and  S.  1654 
when  I  introduced  such  legislation  by  re- 
quest, the  administration  has  now  d?cid- 
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ed  to  continue  to  urge  these  measures 
without  recognition  of  the  deficiencies 
printed  out  alreadj'. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1632,  I  made 
crystal  clear  that  a  determination  to 
utilize  section  314 (e;  of  the  f'ublic  Serv- 
ice Act  for  funding  programs  the  Execu- 
tive chooses  to  support  disregards  con- 
gressional intent.  When  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  Pubhc 
Law  92-449,  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 314(e)  v.as  enunciated  in  Sen.ite  re- 
port 92-285,  where  in  discussing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  it  cities  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  its  report  on  the  Communicable 
Disease  Control  Amendments  of  1970: 

In  each  of  its  budget  prci;enlatlons  each 
year  since  the  enactment  of  section  314(e). 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  earmarked  specific  amounts  of 
the  314(e)  fund  request  for  tpeciflc  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  year.  In  other  words, 
the  categorical  grant  appro.%ch  has  continued 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  98-749,  ex- 
cept that  Instead  of  the  Congress  setting  tlie 
categories,  the  categories  have  been  set  by  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

I  believe  we  must  restore  some  control 
to  Congress  of  the  categories  of  health 
programs  for  which  project  grant  funds 
are  to  be  made  available. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  respect  to  this  matter  in  its 
report  on  the  Health  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  stated: 

The  Committee  notes  with  concern  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  programs  funded 
under  section  314(e)  continue  to  be  too 
narrowly  focused  rather  than  focused  upon 
the  broader  area  of  the  orgaulzatlou  and  de- 
livery of  healtli  services. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1654.  again  I 
made  clear  my  disappointment — and  in- 
dicated it  again  when  the  Department's 
ICP  regulations  were  pubUshed — that  my 
"BiU  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded" was  not  recommended  for  en- 
actment into  law,  a  view  apparently 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  Interested  In  assuring  they  insti- 
tutionalized their  constitutional  right  to 
humane  care  and  treatment.  I  also  indi- 
cated that  the  broadening  of  the  defini- 
tion of  developmental  disabilities  to  in- 
clude "autism"  was  far  too  limited  a 
change.  I  believe  an  expanded  defini- 
tional change  is  consistent  with  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  law  and  is  necessary 
primarily  because  of  the  extremely  nar- 
row interpretation  the  Department  has 
chosen  to  give  "developmental  disabili- 
ties." 

Legislative  hearings  in  regard  to  much 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  has  also 
made  it  clear  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member,  and  which 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters,  has  no  intention  of  proceeding 
in  the  fashion  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  comprehensive  bill  in  re- 
gard to  alcoholism  or  family  planning,  or 
for  tliat  matter  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  when  it  passed 
S.  1125,  has  made  clear  its  commitment 
to  project  grants  for  alcoholism  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  the  merger  into  a  single 
National  Advisory  Council  of  the  func- 


tions of  the  Mental  Health  and  Alcohol 
Advisorj'  Councils  clearly  runs  counter  to 
the  intent  of  the  House  passed  S.  1125. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  convinced  v.e 
should,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  eliminate 
support  for  community  mental  health 
prorrams.  The  committee's  legislative 
hearing  record  is  replete  with  bipartisan 
opporition  to  such  an  approach  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  all  community  mental 
health  center  programs  can  be  absorbed 
and  supported  by  the  existing  health 
care  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the 
executive  communication  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  3011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  >n  Ccyngress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1374". 

TITLE  I — COMPREHENSn'E  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SEBVICES,  AND  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES DEVELOPMENT 

REPEAL  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH   AHOCATION 

Src  101.  Section  314(d)(7)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  t<j  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  .Allocation  of  Funds  within  the 
States. — At  least  70  per  centum  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provLslon  under  the 
State  plan  of  services  In  communities  of  the 
Btat«." 

EXTTNSION  OF  STATE  FORMULA  GRANTS 

Skc.  102.  Section  314(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973," 
and  inserting  Immediately  after  "1974"  the 
following:  ".  and  such  siuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  next  three  fisciil  years, ". 

EXTENSION    AND    RE\1SION    OF    PROJECT    GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  Section  314(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  eppro- 
priat-ed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of^ 

"(A)  providing  services  (Including  related 
training)  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographic  scope  or  of  specialized  regional  or 
national  significance; 

"(B)   preventing  or  treating  alcoholism: 

"(C)  providing  or  operating  centers  to 
make  available  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices (as  defined  by  the  Secretarj-): 

■'(D)  providing  or  operating  health  serv- 
ice clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  or  for  projects  In  Improving 
health  care  or  conditions  of  these  workers  or 
tlieir  families,  or  to  encourage  and  cooperate 
in  programs  to  improve  their  health  services 
or  conditions,  inc'.udlng  the  support  of  serv- 
ices to  seasonal  agricultural  workers  when 
it  contributes  to  improvlr.g  the  health  Con- 
di li0D.=;  of  migratory  workers;  or 

"(E)  providing  services  (including  relat-cd 
training)    in  the  field  of  family  planning. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  facility  or  center, 
or  portion  thereof,  used  or  to  be  used  for  a 
purpo.se  enumerated  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  provide,  upon  such 
term.s  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  grant  iinder  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  the  cost  (in  addition  to  aiiy  cost 
for  which  It  may  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  paragraph  )  of — 


"(A I  In  the  case  of  a  facility  or  center  In 
existence  prior  to  January  1,  1974.  amortiz- 
ing the  prlnlcpal  of,  or  paying  the  Interest 
In,  a  loen  for  the  facility  s  or  center's  acqui- 
sition, constmctlon.  e.rpanslon,  alteration,  or 
remodeling  (IncUidlnp  a  facility  or  center  ac- 
quired from,  or  construeied  in  connection 
with,  any  program  or  project  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  from  the  Office  ol  Economic 
Opportunity),  including  architects'  fees  ar.d 
the  cost  of  acquiring  land:  or 

"(B)  its  minor  remodeling  or  minor  alter- 
ation. inc:uding  arclilte?;^'  fees." 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   ADVISORY   COtTNCILS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  316  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (esiabllsliiug  a  National 
Advisory  CourxU  on  Comprehensive  Health 
1'la.iuiiiig  Programs)  is  repealed,  and  there 
is  enacted  a  new  section  3i(3  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"NATIONAL    ADVISOBY    COrNClL    ON    BEALIH 
SERVICES 

"3ec.  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint. 
without  rejrard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  Stfl.tes  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  t!ie  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that 
title  relating  to  clas.slficatlon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  a  permanent  body  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Services.  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
be  the  chairman,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty 
members,  not  otherwise  In  the  regvilar  fuU- 
tlm.e  employ  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
( 1 )  leaders  in  health  care  admUiistratio:i  or 
the  provision  of  health  services,  or  (2)  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  of  heal  til  care.  At 
leist  oue  third  of  the  appointed  members 
siiall  be  individuals  representing  the  con- 
Bumers  of  health  care.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
tiie  members  sbaU  be  appointed  from  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  United  States 
and.  in  the  aggregate,  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  all  areas  within  the  United  States  in 
which  health  services  are  provided,  or  their 
provision  assisted,  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  lor  such  term  as  the  Sec- 
retary sliall  prescribe. 

'(c)  Ap{X)inted  nKimbers  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  busineso 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rale  sperilied  at  the  time  of  serv- 
ice for  GS  18  of  the  General  Schedule  (as 
limited  by  section  5308  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Srates  Code).  Including  traveltlme. 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"Id)  The  Covmcll  shall  advise  the  Secretarv 
as  to  matters  of  policy  arising  with  respect 
to  the  financing  and  dellverj-  of  health  serv- 
ices under  this  Act." 

(b)  (1)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  A':'t  Is  amended — 

(.^)  In  fhP  first  .sentence  thereof,  bv  sirik- 
Ing  out  "the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
.Mcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  the'-eof — 

(i>  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Weiral  Health  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, and",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "psychiatric  disorders, 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm,  and  dental 
diseases  and  coadiiions.  respectively"  and 
inserting  "and  dental  diseases"  iu  lieu  there- 
of; and 

(C)  in  the  fotirth  sentence  thereof — 

(1)  by  strUlng  out  "(other  than  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  National  AdvUory  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism)"; 

(U)   by  inserting    •and"  before  "(2)";  and 

(iil)   by  striking  out  ";  and  (3)"  and  the 

remainder  of  clause  (3)  preceding  the  period. 

(2)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed, in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "mental  health,  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,". 

(3)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  further 
? mended  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  thereof,  and  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  (c) . 

(c)(1)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  be  made 
only  upon  recommendation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council.  Such 
^ants". 

(2 1  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
fellows: 

"(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Services  shall  advise  the  Secretary  on 
matters  of  policy  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section." 

(d)  Section  329(e)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Comprehensive  Health  Planning" 
and  inserting  "National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Services"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  SecUon  223  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out",  after  consulUtion  with  the  National 
Advisory  Mentel  Health  CouncU  (appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) ,". 

( f )  Section  266  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  U— EXTENSION  OP  ALCOHOUSM 

FORMULA  GRANTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  301  of  the  Comprehensive 

Alcohol   Abuse   and   Alcoholism   Prevention, 

Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1070  U 

amended  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  next 

two  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

TITLE  III— DEVELOPMENT 

DISABILITIES 

SHORT  TITLr;   RKTXRIKCES  TO  SECTIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Developmental  DlsabUltles  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires 
whenever  In  thU  title  an  amendment  or 
repep.1  u  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment, to  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provi- 
slan.  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act. 

EXTENSION  OF  AtJTHCRlZATION 

Sec  302(a).  Section  122(b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$9,250,000"  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
an'J  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  yetu^". 

(b)  Section  131  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "$32,500,000"  and  by  inserting 
belore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
>ear  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years". 

MINIMUM    ALLOTMENT    FOR    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  303.  Section  132(a)  (1)  is  amended  by 
siriiiing  out  "any  SUte  (other  than  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  less  than  $50,000, 
end  the  allotment  of  each  other  State". 

ELIMINATION      OF     REQITISEMENTS     OF     FEDERAL 
APPROVAL  OF  EACH  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Sections  135  and  136  are 
stricken,  and  sections  137,  138,  and  139  are 
redesignated  as  sections  135,  136,  and  137, 
re-jjectlvely. 

(2)  Secilo'i  123(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "139"  and  Ins^ttng  In  lieu  thereof 
••137". 

(3)  Section  134(b)  1e  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (17),  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (18)  as  paragraph  (20),  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs  after 
paragraph  (17)  : 

"(18)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
adequate  financiaa  support  will  be  available 
to  complete  the  construction  of,  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  when  such  construction  is 
completed,  any  faculty,  the  construction  of 
which  is  assisted  by  fund.s  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  132; 

"(19)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  any  construction  project 
assisted  with  funds  made  avaUable  pursuant 
to  section  132  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  aa  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276-a-5) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  lu  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
functions  .set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c);  and". 

(4)  The  heading  of  the  section  redesig- 
nated as  section  135  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  amended  by  Inserting  •'Con- 
struction,'•  after  •'Planning, ". 

(5)  The  heading  of  the  section  redesig- 
nated as  section  136  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  amended  by  inserting 
■Construction,"  after  "Planning,  ". 

(6)  The  section  redesignated  as  section  135 
(a)(1)  by  oaragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
is  amended  oy  striking  cut,  "other  than  ex- 
penditures for  construction,". 

(7)  Section  140  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  precedes  subsection  (b) 
(Other  than  the  section  heading),  by  striking 
out  "(b) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••Sec. 
138.",  and  by  Inserting  "construction,"  after 
•'planning,". 

(8)  Section  142(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ••which  was  used  by  the  State  In 
which  the  facility  Is  located"  before  '•to  as- 
sist in  financing  the  construction  of  the 
facility". 

(b)(1)  Section  401(h)(1)  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
is  amended  by  strUtlng  out  "part  C  of  title  I 
or". 

(2)  Section  401(h)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  for  any  proj- 
ect under  part  C  of  title  I  may  not  exceed 
66 2^  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  construction 
of  such  project;  and  (B)  ". 

(3)  Section  401(h)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  part  C  of 
title  I  or". 

(4)  Section  403(a)  of  atich  Act  Is  amended 
by  strUclng  out  "section  134  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  persons 
with  other  developmental  disabilities,  or"  and 
by  striking  out  "section  136  or"  and  "as  the 
case  may  be,"  from  clause  (2)  thereof. 

(5)  Section  403(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "135  or". 

(6)  Section  404  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
StrUclng  out  "135  or"  anfl  "136  or"  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

(7)  Section  405  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  section  135"  after  "section 
403". 

(8)  Section  405(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'135  or"  from  clause  (A) 
thereof  and  by  Inserting  "(in  the  case  of  a 
community  mental  health  center "  after 
"205"  In  such  clause. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   FEDERAL   EHARE  PROVISION 

Sec.  305.  The  section  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 135(b)  by  section  304(a)  ( 1 )  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
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"(b)  The  'Federal  share'  with  respect  to 
any  State  for  ptirposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
70  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  60  per  centum  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  50  per  centum 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977." 

INCLUSION    OF    LAND    ACCJOTSTTION    COSTS 

Sec.  306.  Section  401(e)  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Faculties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  for  purposes '  of 
title  II  of  this  Act  only,"  before  "the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  land.". 

INCLUSION    OP  AUTISM 

Sec.  307.  Section  401(1)  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(including  autism)" 
after   "condition   of  an  Individual". 

INCREASING   EMPHASIS   OP  DE-INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZATION    AS    A    PROGRAM    OBJECTIVE 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  180  is  Eimended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  In  clause  (e),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(f )  and  inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and 
(3)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (g)  as  follows: 

••(g)  grants  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
Inappropriate  placement  of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabUitles  in  institutions." 

(b)  Section  134(b)(1)  (4)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (C)  and  (D)  as  clauses 
(D)  and  (E).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  clause  (C) :  "(C)  part  of 
such  funds  will  be  mads  available  for  the 
elimination  of  the  inappropriate  placement 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabUitles 
In  Institutions;". 

TITLE    IV EFFECTXVE   DATE 

Sec.  401.  This  Act  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  except  that  section  104 
Is  effective  upon  its  enactment. 

Summary  of  the  Proposed  "Health  Services 
Amendments  or  1974" 
The  first  section  of  tha  biU  provides  the 
short  title :  the  "Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1974." 

title  I — comphehensivk  public  hialth 

SERVICES  and  health  SERVICES 

1.  Repeal  of  mental  health  allocations.  Sec- 
tion 101  would  repeal  tht  current  reqvUre- 
ment  of  paragraph  (7)  of  section  314(d)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  that  at  least 
15  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  under  the 
section  be  made  available  only  to  the  State 
mental  health  authority  for  the  provision  of 
mental  health  services.  As  a  conforming 
change,  we  would  amend  the  last  sentence 
of  that  paragraph,  which  requires  a  State 
to  spend  70  percent  of  the  amount  of  Its 
allotment  reserved  for  mental  healtn  serv- 
ices, and  70  percent  of  the  remainder  of  its 
allotment,  in  services  In  communities  of  the 
State,  so  as  merely  to  require  that  a  State 
spend  70  percent  of  its  allotment  for  services 
in  communities. 

2.  Extension  of  State  formula  grants.  Sec- 
tion 102  would  extend  the  Partnership  for 
Health  formula  grant  program,  section  314 
(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for 
three  years,  through  fiscal  year  1977. 

3.  Extension  and  revision  of  project  grants. 
Section  103  would  similarly  extend  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  project  grant  program, 
section  314(e)  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the 
program  would  be  amended  so  as  to  author- 
ize expressly  (in  addition  to  the  ctirrent 
authority  to  make  grants  to  meet  health 
needs  of  limited  geographic  scope  or  of  spe- 
cialized regional  or  national  significance)  the 
award  of  grants  for  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  for  providing  or  operat- 
ing comprehensive  health  services  centers, 
for  conducting  the  migrant  health  activities 
now  conducted  under  section  310  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  for  conduct- 
ing family  planning  activities  now  provided 
for  under  title  X  of  the  Actj 
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Grants  tinder  the  amended  section  314(e) 
of  the  Act,  In  addition  to  being  available  to 
pay  the  cost  of  program  operations  now  as- 
sisted under  it,  would  be  made  available  for 
the  payment  of  Installments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  for  facilities  or  to  centers 
in  existence  prior  to  calendar  year  1974  and 
currently  used  in  the  program,  and  for  the 
minor  remodeUng  of  those  faclUtles. 

4.  Consolidation  of  advisory  councils.  Sec- 
tion 104  would  amend  section  316  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  substitute  for 
the  existing  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Programs, 
a  new  council,  the  "National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU on  Health  Services'".  The  new  councU 
would  replace,  In  addition  to  the  CHP  body, 
two  other  statutory  councils:  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  CouncU,  and  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  both  established  by  section 
217  of  the  Act;  and  one  council  established 
administratively,  the  National  Migrant 
Health  Advisory  Committee. 

The  section  would  substitute  the  new  coun- 
cU for  the  Mental  Health  CouncU  In  the 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(section  303(b)  requiring  councU  approval 
of  mental  health  project  grants,  and  would 
limit  it  to  advisory  functions.  The  new  coun- 
cU would  also  be  substituted  for  the  CHP 
CouncU  In  the  provision  reqiUring  that  one 
member  of  the  CHP  Council  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (section  329(e)  (1) 

(E)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 

Provisions  in  the  Oommunlty  Mental 
Health  OouncU  are  repealed.  No  substitu- 
tion of  the  new  councU  is  proposed. 

inxE  n — extension  of  alcoholism  formula 

GRANTS 

5.  Section  201  would  amend  section  301  of 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970  to  extend  for  three 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1977,  the  current 
program  of  alcoholism  formtila  grants. 

TTTLB  m — DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILXnES 

6.  Short  title.  Section  301  woiUd  give  title 
HI  of  the  bill  a  short  title,  the  "Develop- 
mental DisabUitles  Amendments  of  1974". 

7.  Extension  of  authorizations.  Section  302 
of  the  blU  would  amend  sections  1222(b) 
(relating  to  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  demonstration  and  training  grants)  and 
131  (relating  to  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  formtila  grant  program)  of  the 
Developmental  DisabUitles  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  those  sec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

8.  Minimum  allotment  for  territories.  Sec. 

303  of  the  bUl  would  amend  section  132(a) 
(1)  of  the  Developmental  DisabUitles  Serv- 
ices and  FaclUtles  Construction  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,000  for  each 
of  the  territories.  Currently  the  minimum  al- 
lotment for  the  States  Is  $100,000,  but  there 
is  no  minimum  aUotment  for  the  territories. 

9.  ElimiTiation  of  requirements  of  Federal 
approval  of  each  coTistruction  project.  Section 

304  of  the  biU  woxUd  amend  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Development  DisabUitles  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  FaclUtles  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  to  eUmmate  the  requirement  of  Fed- 
eral approval  of  construction  projects  sisslsted 
with  ftmds  made  available  to  States  under 
part  C  (providing  for  aUotments  to  States  on 
a  formula  basis)  of  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bUitles Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act. 

10.  ATTieridments  to  Federal  share  provi- 
sion. Section  305  of  the  blU  woiild  amend  sec- 
tion 135(b)  of  the  Developmental  DisablU- 
ties  Services  and  FaclUtles  Construction  Act 
(formerly  section  137(b) .  but  redesignated  by 
section  304(a)  of  the  bUl)  to  provide  a  sUigle 


Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  State  for 
planning,  administration,  services,  and  con- 
struction. Currently,  the  Federal  Bhan  for 
construction  Is  66^  percent,  and  t<x  other 
activities  it  Is  70  percent.  The  amendment 
would  make  the  Federal  share  t(x  purposes 
of  all  activities  in  any  State  70  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  60  percent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  50  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Section  305  of  the  biU  would  also  delete 
from  the  section  redesignated  as  section  135 
(b)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  FaclUtles  Construction  Act  the  lim- 
itation on  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
any  project  located  in  a  poverty  area.  Cur- 
rently, the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
such  project  cannot  exceed  90  percent. 

11.  Inclusion  of  land  acquisition  costs.  Sec- 
tion 306  of  the  bill  wotUd  amend  section  401 
(e)  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  Include  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  in  the  construction  costs  which 
may  be  assisted  with  funds  made  avaUable 
tmder  the  Developmental  DisabUitles  Serv- 
ices and  Faculties  Construction  Act. 

12.  Inclusion  of  autism.  Section  307  of  the 
bUl  wotUd  amend  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental dlsabUlty"  in  section  401(1)  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  to  include  In  the  State  program  for 
developmental  dlsabiUties  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  autism. 

13.  Increasing  emphasis  on  de-inatitution- 
alization  as  a  program  objective.  Section  308 
of  the  blU  would  amend  section  130  of  the 
Developmental  DisabUitles  Service  and  FaclU- 
tles Construction  Act  to  express  as  a  specific 
purpose  of  the  Act's  program  of  grants  for 
planning,  provision  of  services,  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  faculties  for  persons 
with  developmental  dlsabiUties,  the  purpose 
of  assisting  In  the  elimination  of  ini^pro- 
priate  placement  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabUitles  In  institutions.  Section 
134(b)(1)  (4)  of  the  Act  woiUd  also  be 
amended  to  require  the  States,  in  the  State 
plan  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  to  provide 
assurance  that  funds  wiU  be  made  avaUable 
for  this  ptirpose. 

TITLE    IV EFFECTIVE    DATE 

14.  Section  401  of  the  bUl  would  make  it 
effective  with  respect  to  a;^ropriations  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1974, 
except  that  the  new  health  services  council 
woiUd  be  estabUshed  upon  the  bUls  enact- 
ment. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

February  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Was?iington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bUl,  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Developmental  DisabUitles  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970,  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Department  now  administers  separate 
project  grant  structures,  containing  separate 
appropriations  authorizations,  (1)  to  assist 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hoUsm  (pai:is  C  and  E  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act);  (2)  to  provide 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migrants  (section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act) ;  (3)  to  render  services,  dissemi- 
nate information,  and  promote  research  In 
the  field  of  family  planning  (title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act);  and  (4)  to  pro- 
vide services  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographic  scope,  and  to  develop  and  sup- 
port new  he«Jth  services  programs  (section 
314(e)   of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act). 


Title  I  of  the  enclosed  bUl  would  consoli- 
date these  programs  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  existing  project  grant  portion  of  the 
Partnership  for  Health.  It  is  ho]>ed  that  the 
consolidation  will  enable  us  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  these  activities,  and  give 
us  a  degree  of  flexibUlty  in  marshalling  for 
areas  of  greatest  need  the  appropriations 
available  for  these  programs. 

Nevertheless,  to  underscore  our  intention 
to  continue  the  activities  to  be  consoli- 
dated, the  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Part- 
nership to  specify  these  areas  expressly.  In 
addition,  it  would  make  express  our  au- 
thority to  award  grants  under  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  for  the  operation  of  health 
centers  and  related  facilities,  including  those 
formerly  assisted  tmder  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  have 
now  been  transferred  to  the  Department. 

We  woiUd  also  amend  the  Partnership  to 
authorize  the  use  of  project  grants  for  amor- 
tization of  principal,  and  payment  of  inter- 
est, on  loans  for  facilities  or  to  centers  in.  ex- 
istence prior  to  calendar  year  1974  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  faclUtles  used 
for  program  purposes,  and  for  the  payment 
of  costs  of  minor  remodeling. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  biU  would  also  extend 
the  entire  Partnership  for  Health  for  three 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1977.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  extension  of  the  program  of 
formula  grants  for  comprehensive  public 
health  services,  the  bUl  would  eliminate  the 
current  statutory  reservation  of  15  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment  for  mental  health 
services.  This  reservation  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  concept  underlylnlg  the  Part- 
nership for  Health.  Under  that  concept, 
areas  of  special  national  significance  were  to 
be  provided  for  through  the  project  grant 
authority,  which  permits  the  precise  target- 
ing of  Federal  assistance  to  meet  identified 
need.  For  other  areas  of  health  need,  the 
Partnership  recognizes  that  State,  rather 
than  national,  government  is  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  where  funds  should 
be  applied,  and  that  this  determination  may 
appropriately  vary  in  response  to  varying 
State  priorities.  Accordmgly,  the  Partnership 
established  a  formtila  grant  program  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  meetmg  what  they,  the 
States,  determined  to  be  their  health  needs. 
The  earmarking  of  these  grants  for  specific 
needs,  such  as  mental  health,  is.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  purposes  of  the  formula  grant,  an 
inappropriate  Federal  imposition  on  State 
decision -making . 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  also  merge 
into  a  single  advisory  committee,  to  be  styled 
the  ••National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Health 
Services",  functions  now  performed  by  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Programs,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council,  the  National 
Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcohoUsm. 
The  new  council  would  also  replace  the  Na- 
tional Migrant  Health  Advisory  Committee, 
which  the  Secretary  created  administra- 
tively. 

Tlie  Department  does  not  seek  extension 
of  the  separate  authorities  that  title  I  of 
the  draft  bill  would  consolidate,  or  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  The  community 
mental  health  services  program  has  proven 
Itself  and  should  now  be  absorbed  by  the 
regular  health   service   delivery   system. 

Title  n  of  the  draft  biU  woiUd  extend  for 
three  years  the  program  of  formula  grants 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970. 

Title  ni  of  the  draft  bUl  would  extend 
and  amend  the  Developmental  DlsabiUties 
Services  and  FaclUtles  Construction  Act.  The 
amendments  are  substantially  those  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  our  letter  of  March 
23.  1973,  in  two  respects.  First,  we  wotUd  in- 
crease emphasis  in  the  use  of  assistance  un- 
der  the   Act   for   eUminatlng   the   inappro- 
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priate  placement  of  pemwe  with  develop- 
mental dlMtolUttee  in  LaetltutloBs.  SccocmI. 
we  would  iM>t  BMk  exten«k>n  of  the  currently 
unXunded  program  of  grants  lor  tbe  con- 
structhMi  of  university-affiliated  faellltieB. 

As  we  said  In  tbat  March  23  letter,  we  have 
been  generally  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  Our  experience  with  Its  programs, 
however,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  minor  modiflcatlons  in  the  statutory 
authority  would  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
t'ederal  Government  and  the  States  to  work 
ccoperatively  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  de- 
velopmentaUy  disabled.  The  enclosed  draft 
bUl.  In  addition  to  extending  for  three  years 
the  programs  authorized  by  parts  B  and  C 
of  the  Developmental  DlsabUitles  Act,  would 
amend  those  programs  in  ways  which  we  Ije- 
lieve  wiU  increase  their  effecUveness. 

Amendments  contained  In  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  FMeral  ap- 
proval of  construction  projects  assisted  with 
funds  made  available  to  States  under  part  C 
of  the  Act.  The  effect  of  these  amendments 
would  be  to  simplify  the  approval  process, 
and  thereby  decrease  the  time  and  funds  re- 
quired, for  the  construction  of  needed  com- 
munity facilities.  This  amendment  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  obJecUve  of  re- 
turning responsibility  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities whenever  possible. 

Also  in  keeping  with  the  Administration's 
philosophy  of  greater  State  responsibility, 
the  bin  would  delete  the  90  percent  limita- 
tion on  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  in  a  poverty  area.  We  believe  the 
States  should  Judge  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. So  long  as  the  Federal  share  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  States  is  met  and  so 
long  as  States  meet  the  State  plan  provision 
requiring  special  assistance  to  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas,  each  State  should  be 
able  to  apportion  Federal  funds  within  the 
State  according  to  its  evaluaUon  of  local 
need. 

In  order  to  further  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  authorized  under  the 
Developmental  DlsabUitles  Act,  the  draft  bill 
would  provide  a  single  Federal  share  of  State 
eijjendltures  under  the  Act  for  planning, 
administration,  services,  and  construction. 
Currently,  the  Federal  share  for  construction 
Is  «%  percent,  and  for  other  activities  it  is 
70  percent.  The  amendment  would  make  the 
Federal  share  for  purposes  of  all  activities 
under  the  State  plan  70  percent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  80  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  50  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

Title  UI  of  the  draft  bUl  would  also  amend 
the  definition  of  developmental  disabilities 
by  Including  autism  as  a  dlsabiUty  for  which 
services  wouM  be  covered  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Act.  This  would  allow 
for  treatment,  under  the  program,  of  autistic 
children,  whose  disability  reqnires  treatment 
similar  to  that  provided  to  Individuals  with 
neurologlcally  caused  developmental  dls- 
abUltles.  Currently,  these  Individuals  are  e«- 
ctnded  from  participation  in  the  program  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  certainty  over  whether 
their  disabilities  are  neurologlcally  based. 

Other  amendments  contained  in  the  title 
would  provide  a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,- 
000  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  would  include  in  construction 
costs  the  cost  of  land  acquisition. 

We  recommend  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  We  are  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Caspak  W.  Wetmbercbr, 

Secretary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 
S.  3012.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pbod,  Drag:,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  im- 


prove the  protection  ol  the  public  health 
and  safety,  to  repeal  tbe  Pilled  Milk  Act, 
and  the  Pilled  Cheese  Act,  and  for  other 
pnrposes.  Referred,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, simultaneously  tc  the  Committees 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  Com- 
merce, with  the  proviso  that  when  and 
if  (me  committee  reports  the  bill,  the 
other  committee  must  report  wittiin  60 
days. 

FOOD.     DRUG,    AND     COSMtTIC     AMENDMENTS 
OP    1974 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  to  repeal  the  Filled  Milk 
Act  and  the  Filled  Cheese  Act. 

Several  Senate  committees — the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Commerce  Committe«.  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee — are  concerned  with 
different  provisions  in  the  bUl.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  simul- 
taneously be  referred  tc  the  Committees 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Com- 
merce and  that  if  and  when  reported  by 
one  committee,  the  other  be  given  an  ad- 
ditional 60  days  to  file  a  report  on  their 
version  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Congress  seeks  to  insure  consumer  safety 
with  respect  to  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  medical  devices  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  administration  bill  have 
been  considered,  are  being  considered,  or 
will  be  considered  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal device,  food  sui-velllance,  and  cos- 
metic legislation  in  th«  respective  com- 
mittees. 

Without  passing  on  the  bill  Itself,  I 
believe  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  submittal  as  an  earnest 
advocate  of  its  purposes  which  seek  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  to  recog- 
nize the  inadequacy  of  existing  legal  au- 
thority in  crucial  areas  for  example  in 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  follow: 

First.  Broaden  FDA's  inspection  au- 
thority to  cover  records  in  food,  drug, 
device,  and  cosmetic  factories.  The  rec- 
ords would  Include  data  on  complaints, 
adverse  reactions,  product  claims,  and 
product  composition  and  processing. 

Second.  Enable  FDA  to  require  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  for  foods,  de- 
vices, cosmetics,  and  all  drugs  including 
those  placed  on  the  market  before  1938. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  atMl  documentary 
evidence  in  matters  under  investigation 
by  the  PDA. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  PDA  to  admin- 
istratively detain  violative  food  products, 
drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  for  up  to  20 
days  while  initiating  appropriate  legal 
action.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
instances  where  such  products  have  been 
removed  from  warehouses,  et  cetera,  be- 
fore effective  action  by  PDA  would  be 
taken. 

Fifth.  Increase  fines  for  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  PDC  Act  from  $1,000  to  $10,- 
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000  for  first  offenses  and  fr<»n  $10,000  to 
$25,000  for  each  subsequoit  violation 
This  action  brings  these  1938  fines  Into 
closer  conformity  with  those  imposed  by 
more  recent  regulatory  ttatutes. 

Sixth.  Require  the  labels  of  nonpre- 
scription drugs  to  show  the  quantity  of 
all  active  ingredients.  At  the  present 
time,  except  for  a  few  spedfled  ingre- 
dients, nonprescription  drugs  are  re- 
quired to  list  only  the  names  of  the  ac- 
tive ingredients. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  explains  the  necessity 
and  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  as3embl4d.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Amendments  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT  AND 
THE  PAIR  PACKAGINO  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

RETKRENCES    TO    THX    FEDERAL    FOOD,    VRVC.    AND 
COSMETIC     ACT 

Sec.  101.  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

Part  A — Prohibited  Acts'  and  Penalties 

INCREASE    OF   CRIMINAL    FINES 

Sec.  ill.  Section  303  is  amended  (1)  in 
subsection  (a) .  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and 
inserting  "$10,000"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (2) 
in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
and  Inserting  "$26,000"  In  lieu  thereof. 
administrative  detention 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  304  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foOowIng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  Whenever  any  article  that  is  a  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  Is  found,  by  any 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  any  premises  where  it  is 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  or  held, 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
or  after  its  Introduction,  or  In  any  vehicle 
being  used  to  transport  or  hold  the  article 
in  Interstate  commerce,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  article  Is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meanfaag  of  this  Act, 
or  la  an  article  which  may  not  be  manu- 
factured. Introduced  Into  interstate  com- 
merce, or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  this  Acli  the  article  may 
be  detained  by  that  officer  or  employee  for 
a  reasonable  period  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days,  pending  action  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  or  notification  of 
any  Federal,  State,  or  other  governmental 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  article, 
and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person  from 
the  place  at  which  It  is  located  when  so 
detained  (except  as  the  officer  or  employee 
may  axrthorlze)  until  released  by  the  officer 
or  employee.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  protection  of  the  public  health, 
the  officer  or  employee  shall  allow  the  owner 
or  bailee  of  the  detailed  article  to  employ 
reas<Miable  measures  to  preeerve  the  article 
from  decomposition." 

(b)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  The  movement  of  an  article  detained 
under  section  304(g),  except  as  authorized 
under  that  section,  or  the  removal  or  altera- 
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tlon  of  any  mark,  stamp,  tag,  label,  or  other 
device  affixed  by  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
ofBcer  or  employee  detaining  the  article  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  it  as  a  detained 
article." 

(c)   Section  201(h)   Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "SOUq),"  after  '-301(1),". 
Part  B — General  Administrative  Provisions 
extension  or  factory  inspection  authoritt 

TO   RECORDS   OP   ESTABLISHMENTS   SUBJECT   TO 
THE  FEDERAL   FOOD,   DRUG,   AND   COSMETIC   ACT 

Sec  121.  Section  704(a)  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  (A)  by  inserting  "consulting 
laboratory,"  after  "warehouse,"  each  time 
it  appears;  and  (B)  by  Inserting  after  'con- 
tainers," the  following:  "quality  control  rec- 
ords (Including  aU  records  relating  to  com- 
position, processing,  product  claims,  and 
complaints  or  adverse  reactions),". 

PAYMENT  OF  TRA\'EL  AND  PER  DIEM  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  TRAINING  OF  STATE  OFFICIALS 
irriLIZED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  TO  ENFORCE  THE 
FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT  OR 
THE    FAIR    PACKAGING    AND    LAEELING    ACT 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  702(a)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "In  connection  with  the  training 
by  the  Secretary  of  any  individual  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  him  to  perforin  the  duties 
described  In  the  preceding  se:itence,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  such  Individual  travel 
expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of  such  train- 
ing, including  per  diem  in  lieti  of  subsis- 
tence whUe  in  travel  stattis  and  during  such 
training.  In  the  same  manner  as  such  ex- 
penses are  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently, provided  that  the  irdivldual's 
training  is  conducted  under  an  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  political  subdivision,  whereby  the 
individual,  upon  completion  of  the  training, 
will  be  employed  by  the  State,  Territory,  or 
political  subdivision  In  the  conduct  of 
examinations  or  investigations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  (1)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  con- 
nection with  the  training  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  individual  who  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  State,  Territory,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  duly  commissioned  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
examinations.  Investigations,  or  perform 
other  functions,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  .^llow  such 
Individual  travel  expenses  to  and  from  the 
place  of  such  training.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  in  travel  status 
and  during  such  training,  in  the  same  niau- 
ner  as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
Individuals  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently,  provided  that  the  in- 
dividual's training  is  conducted  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State,  Territory,  or  political  subdivision, 
whereby  the  Individual,  upon  completion  of 
the  training,  will  be  employed  by  the  State, 
Territory,  or  political  sutxlivislon  in  the  con- 
duct of  examinations  or  Investigations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(2)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  preceding  paragraph.  Is  transferred 
to  section  7  of  such  Act  and  redesignated 
as  subsection  (d)  of  such  section,  and  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  such  Act  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 6(c). 

SECOEDS  AND  REPORTS  RESPECTING  ARTICLES 
StTBJECT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

Sec.  123.  Section  702(c)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and  adding  at  the 
end  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  such  require- 


ment imposed  by  this  Act.  every  person  who 
owns  or  operates  any  factory,  warehouse, 
consulting  laboratory,  or  establishment  in 
which  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  are 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  or  held, 
for  Introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
or  after  such  introduction,  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  reasonably  re- 
quire for  the  purposes  of  implementing  this 
Act,  or  to  determine  compliance  with  rules 
or  orders  prescribed  under  this  Act.  Upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  every  such  person 
shall  permit  the  inspection  of  appropriate 
books,  records,  and  papers  relevant  to  de- 
termining whether  such  person  has  acted 
or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act  or 
with  rules  or  orders  prescribed  hereunder. 
Tiie  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  pharmacies,  practitioners,  and  other 
persons,  described  in  cla\tses  (1)  through  (4) 
of  the  last  sentence  of  section  704(a) ." 

ISSUANCE  OF  SUBPFNA  TO  ASCERTAIN  VIOLATION 
OP  THE   FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Sec.  124.  Secton  702  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  (in- 
cluding penalties)  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade 
Conimlssion,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  Septem- 
ber 26,  1914  (38  Stat.  722,  723,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  49  and  50)  are  made  applicable  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  in  adminlsterUig  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  with  respect  to  whom  such 
authority  Is  exercised.  The  Secretary  may 
prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  his  duties 
under  this  Act  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  powers  conferred  by  those 
sec  , ions  9  and  10  of  the  Act  of  September  26, 
191-1,  as  amended,  on  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  may  be  exercised  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  such  court." 

P.ART    C DRL'GS 

r.EQUIREMENT  FOR  STATING  ON  NOXPREECP.IP- 
TION  DEUG  LABELS  THE  Qt;ANTITY  OF  THE 
DRUGS"    ACTIVE    INGREDIENTS 

Sec.  131.  A  semicolon  is  substituted  for  the 
colon  preceding  the  proviso  to  clause  (11)  of 
section  502(e)  (1) ,  and  the  proviso  Is  repealed. 

MANDATORY  REGISTRATION  OP  FOREIGN  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS E.XPOP.TING  DRUGS  TO  THE  L  NITED 
STATES 

Sec.  132.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  801  Is 
amended  (l>  in  the  second  sentence,  (A)  by 
striking  out  "establishment  not  so  regis- 
tered" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "un- 
listed establishment"  and  (B)  by  inserting 
after  "testimony"  the  following:  "on  whether 
such  establishment  is  registered  under  such 
subsection",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "or"  In 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  after  "605,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (4)  such  article  is  a  drug  manu- 
factiu-ed,  prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  in  an  establishment  not  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  of  section 
510.". 

BAN     ON    E.xrORT    OF    UNOBLIGATED    ANTIBIOTICS 

Sec  133.  Section  801(d)  is  amended  (1) 
in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserthig  ",  except 
as  provided  by  the  last  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section," alter  "shall  not ',  and  (2)  in  the 
last  sentence,  by  inserting  "a  drug  deemed  to 
be  misbranded  under  section  502  (1)  or" 
after  "exportation  of". 

TITLE  n— REPEAL  OF  LAWS  REGULATING 
FILLED  MILK  AND  FILLED  CHEESE 

REPEAL  OF  THE  FILLED  MILK  ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1923.  42 
Stat.  1486,  known  pursuant  to  57  Stat.  499 
(1943)  as  the  Filled  MUk  Act,  is  repealed. 

(b)   Section  902(c)    of   the  Federal  Food, 


Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Pilled  Milk  Act  of  March  4, 
1923  (UJ5.C.  1946  ed.,  title  21,  ch.  3,  sees.  61- 

64);". 

REPEAL   or  THE  FILLED  CHEESS  ACT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  39  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  repealed.  The  table  of  subchapters  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  filled  cheese";  the  heading  of  such 
subchapter  C  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"AJTO  FILLED  CHEESE";  and  the  table  of  the 
parts  of  subchapter  C  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "II.  Pilled  Cheese." 

(b)  (1)  Sections  7236  and  7266  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  repealed,  and 
the  listing  of  such  sections  in  the  table  of 
the  sections  of  part  n  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  75,  and  the  table  of  the  sections  of 
subchapter  B  of  such  chapter,  respectively, 
are  stricken. 

(2)  Section  7303  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  (A)  In  paragraph 
(4).  by  striking  out  "filled  cheese  or"  in  the 
caption  and  text  of  the  paragraph,  and  by 
striking  out  "or  4841".  and  (B)  in  paragrapii 
(5).  by  striking  out  "or  filled  cheese"  in  tlie 
caption  and  text  of  the  paragraph,  and  by 
striking  out",  or  part  II  of  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  39,  whichever  is  applicable,"  and  "In 
the  applicable  subchapter  or  part  thereof". 

(c)  Section  7641  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fined  cheese,". 

(d)  Section  902(c)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Filled  Cheese  Act  of  June  6, 
1896  (U.S.C,  1946  ed.,  title  26,  ch.  17,  sees. 
2350-2362);". 

TITLE  III— EFFECTTVE  DATE 
Sec.  301.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  its  enactment  except  for  the 
sections  contained  in  part  C  of  title  I.  In 
the  case  of  such  sections.  (1)  section  131 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  thir- 
teenth month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  except  that  such  effective  date 
shall  be  postponed,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  there  is  good  catose  therefor,  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twelve  months 
with  re.<;pect  to  any  specific  drug  not  in  com- 
pliance with  section  502(e)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  other  than  a  drug 
bearing  a  label  printed  after  the  first  day 
of  the  fourth  month  beginning  after  the 
date  of  such  enactment;  (2)  section  132 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  articles  im- 
ported on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  extend  such  date  by  regulation  for  good 
cause;  and  (3)  section  133  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  articles  manufactured  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


DEPAETilENT  OF   HEALTH. 

Education,  and  Wei.f.\re, 

Fehniary  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wa-'hington,  D.C. 

De\e  Mr.  PREsmENT:  We  enclose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill 
"To  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  Improve  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety,  to  repeal  the 
Filled  Milk  Act  and  the  Pilled  Cheese  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Title  I  of  the  draft  blU  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act. 

Part  A  of  title  I  would  amend  chapter  IH 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drtig,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
in  two  respects: 
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Section  111  of  the  draft  bill  would  kmeiMl 
section  303  of  th«  ^derm)  Food,  Drug,  and 
CoEmetlc  Act  to  increase  the  maximum  fine 
imposed  (or  Ttolatkm  of  tbe  Act  from  (1.000 
to  $10,000.  li  tb«  violation  ia  a  Eecond  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  or  is  committed  with  the 
intent  to  defiaud  or  mislead,  tbe  bill  would 
uicrcatie  tbe  D'.axlinuia  iine  Xrom  tlOX>00  to 
%ao.OOO. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  ameDcUncnt  Is  to  bring 
these  fines,  which  were  originally  eetabltehed 
in  1938,  into  cWieer  conforralty  with  fines, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  Imposed  by  more 
recently  enacted  regulatory  statutes.  Thu.s, 
for  example,  tbe  ma-ximum  criminal  fine  set 
for  a  willful  vicdatlon  of  the  Consiuner  I>rod- 
nct  Safety  Act,  which  was  signed  into  law 
last  year,  is  $30,000  (section  21).  Violations 
of  the  National  Emissions  Standards  Act  by 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  may  result 
in  a  civil  fine  of  910,000  for  each  ncxiccmply- 
ing  vehicle  o*  engine.  (Section  205) 

ABKnnSTBATrrE  dbtfntioi* 

Section  112  of  the  draft  Irtll  would  ameiMl 
sections  301  and  304  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  empower  the 
Secretary,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  article  that  is  a  food,  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  held  In  interstate  conunerce  Is 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  to  detain  tbe 
article  for  tip  to  20  days  pending  the  initia- 
tion, against  the  article,  or  appropriate  legal 
action. 

At  present,  when  an  Inspector  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  locates  such  prod- 
ucts he  is  limited  to  three  methods  of  bring- 
ing about 'compliance  with  the  Act:  he  may 
attempt  to  persuade  the  holder  of  the  prod- 
duct — tte  dealer  or  manufacturer — to  retain 
or  destroy  the  product  voluntarily;  he  may 
collect  one  or  more  oiliclal  samples  for  hia 
use  in  moving  for  the  product's  judicial  seiz- 
ure; or  he  may  arrange  for  his  district  office 
to  request  SUte  or  local  health  authorities  to 
embargo  the  product  under  applicable  State 
law,  if  any. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  has  no  author- 
ity to  hold  the  product  at  the  locations  where 
found,  the  Inspector  must  rely  upon  the  good 
faklth  of  the  holder  of  the  product  not  to 
move  or  ship  it.  Over  the  years  there  have 
been  many  instances  In  which,  in  conse- 
quence, adulterated  or  misbranded  products 
have  been  removed  from  the  prenUses  In 
which  they  were  found  before  effective  action 
could  be  taKen  against  them. 

For  this  reason,  a  recent  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce,  "Lack  of  Author- 
ity Limits  Consumer  Protection:  Problems 
In  Identifying  and  Removing  from  the  Mar- 
ket Products  which  Violate  the  Law",  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  sectlqa  112. 

The  section's  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  modeled 
upon  language  now  contained  In  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  Under  the  latter  three  Acts,  the 
Secretary  shares  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  an  authority  to  detain  lots  of  meat, 
poultry,  egg  products,  and  certain  other  arti- 
cles, believed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  found  outside  premises  sub- 
ject under  tbe  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Egg  Acts 
to  Inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Current  law  confers  exclusive  JurisdicUon 
lipcm  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  within 
those  preaalaes,  however,  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  la  therefore  inapplicable  within 
them.  Our  proposed  detainer  authority 
would  not  alter  these  JurladicUonal  lines, 
and  would  therefore  not  apply  to  premises 
now  subject  to  that  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 
Although  the  detainer  authority  would 
apply  to  animal  biological  products,  we  have 
by  regulaUon  exempted  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  products  subject  to  Ucenslng  under 
the  Virus-Serum  Toxin  Act  of  March  14,  1913 
(21  V3.C.  151-158).  It  IB  our  Intention  to 
continue  that  exemption. 


Part  B  of  title  I  would  amend  chapter  VII 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Efc-ug,  and  CoemeUc 
Act,  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  as  follows: 

BXTEKSJON   or  PACTOaT  INSPECTION   AUTHOBrrT 

Section  121  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  704(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  emi>ower  the  Secretary  to 
Inspect  a  manufacturer's  quality  control  rec- 
ords in  the  course  of  an  authorized  factory 
inspection. 

We  are  aware  of  no  perBuaslve  reason  why 
m.-umfacturers  of  all  products  regulated  un- 
der the  Act  should  not  be  required  to  per- 
mit Inspection  of  these  records  if  they  are 
within  the  Inspected  establishment  and  bear 
on  a  possible  violation  of  the  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary now  exercises  a  broader  authority  than 
that  proposed  In  the  inspection  of  premises 
in  which  prescription  drugs  are  held. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  STATE  TRAINEES 

Section  122  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  702(a)  of  the  Fedwal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  sections  6  and  7  of  the 
Fau  Packaging  ajid  Labeling  Act,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  pay  transportation  and 
per  diem  expenses  Inciirred  by  State  officials 
in  connection  with  their  receipt  of  training 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  cit  examinations, 
mvestlgatlcns,  or  other  cf  the  Secretary's 
functions  under  these  Acts. 

Since  1968,  the  Food  and  Dntg  Adminis- 
tration has  entered  Into  work-sharing  agree- 
ments with  various  States  In  order  to  avoid 
a  costly  duplication  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  regulatory  effort  under  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  that  the  States 
were  prepared  to  undertake  under  State  food 
and  drug  lavzs.  However,  a  major  problem 
fa''ing  many  of  the  States,  with  respect  to 
this  work-sharing-,  is  thetr  inability  to  train 
field  and  analytical  personnel  to  perform  cer- 
tain sophisticated  inspections  and  laboratory 
analyses  that  the  cooperative  program  calls 
for.  The  small  number  of  employees  In  the 
responsible  State  agencies  have  made  It 
economically  Infeaslble  for  individual  States 
to  develop  such  a  training  capacity. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  (PL.  91-648),  which  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  offer  this  training,  does  not  author- 
ize Federal  payment  for  a  trainee's  travel 
and  per  diem  expenses.  Whatever  may  be  the 
Justification  for  this  omission  where  the  pur- 
pose of  training  is  to  enhance  an  employee's 
capacity  to  discharge  functions  for  which  the 
State  is  responsible,  it  would  not  apply 
where,  as  here,  the  purpose  of  the  training 
is  to  improve  the  abiUty  of  the  Secretary 
to  enforce  Federal  law.  By  empowering  the 
Secretary  to  pay  these  ancillary  costs,  the 
amendment  will  renoedy  a  frequent  inability 
of  these  non-Federal  officials  to  attend  out- 
of-state  training  that  has  resulted  from  Slate 
budgetary  constrain  ta  and  has  proved  a  ma- 
jor   t>arrier    to   upgrading  their    proficiency. 

■ECOBDS    AND    aXFORTS   BESPKCTINC    ASTICUES 
SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Section  12S  of  the  draft  bill  TTOuld  amend 
section  702(c)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
require  establishments  subject  to  the  Act 
to  maintain  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire for  the  Act's  impleauntatlon.  At  pres- 
ent only  manufacturers  of  new  drugs  are 
subject  to  such  requirements.  If  the  pro- 
pcsal  Is  adopted,  it  will  permit  the  Secretery 
to  obtain,  for  example,  Industry  data  on 
clinical  experience  of  drvgs  not  now  sub- 
ject to  such  requirements,  and  to  monitor 
industry  data  relating  to  the  safety  of  other 
products  subject  to  the  Act,  particularly  as 
reflecteil  in  industry  aiefl  of  consumer 
ccmplalnts. 
USE  or  sraPLif.is  to  .isceit.mk  violations 
Section  124  of  the  draft  bin  wo'ld  amend 
section  702  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
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Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  compel,  '^y  aubpoena,  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
in  connection  with  any  proceeding  or  in- 
vestigation in  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  A  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  subpoena  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  In  addition,  the  subpoena  would 
be  enforcible  In  any  United  States  district 
coiirt.  The  amendment  is  modeled  upon  sec- 
tion 407  of  tbe  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  which,  like  the  instant  proposal,  assim- 
ilates comparable  authority  exercised  under 
the  laws  governing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  C  of  title  I  would  amend  three  sec- 
tions of  the  PederaJ  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  drugs: 

QUALITY    or    ACTIVE    rNGREDIENTS    ON    NON- 
P«ESCBIPTION    Oaua   LABELS 

Section  131  of  the  draft  "Jill  would  repeal 
the  proviso  of  section  502(e)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Focd,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that  ex- 
empts non -prescription  drugs  from  the  re- 
quirement that  drug  labels  show  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drugs'  active  ingredients.  Now  the 
labels  of  these  drugs  need  declare  quantita- 
tively only  certain  ingredients  specified  by 
the  Act.  The  amendment  would  aid  physi- 
cians called  upon  to  administer  antidotes 
for  children  or  others  who  have  ingested  the 
drugs  excessively,  and  would  also  assist  con- 
sumers in  comparing  these  drugs. 

MAOTIATORY  RECISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  ESTAB- 
LISHRTTNTS  exporting  drugs  to  THE  CNITED 
STATES 

Section  132  of  the  draft  bUl  woiild  amend 
section  601  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  foreign  drug  estab- 
lishments that  export  drugs  to  the  United 
States  to  register  annually  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Current  law  now  Imposes  this  require- 
ment upon  domestic  drug  esta'^llshments 
under  section  510  of  the  Act,  and  requires,  as 
well,  that  registrants  file  with  the  Secretary 
certain  information  about  the  drugs  that 
they  prepare.  The  law  permits,  hut  does  not 
require,  registration  of  foreign  drug  estab- 
Ufihmeuts,  but  only  if  adequate  means  are 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  determining 
whether  drugs  prepared  in  those  establish- 
ments would,  if  Imported,  be  In  compliance 
with  the  Act.  Registration  of  a  drug's  manu- 
facturer is  not  a  precondition  to  the  drug's 
importation  Into  the  United  States,  how- 
eN-er. 

Because  imported  drugs  ftom  unregistered 
foreign  establishments  demand  from  the 
Secretary  an  excessive  inspectlonal  and 
analjrtical  effort  in  comparison  to  that  re- 
quired by  drugs  prepared  In  registered  estab- 
lishments, and  because  the  expenditure  of 
this  effort  reduces  the  resources  available  for 
the  Inspection  and  analysis  of  drugs  Im- 
ported from  registered  establishments,  we 
propose  through  this  amendment  to  make 
the  drug  registration  requirements  universal. 

BAN    ON    EXPOKT   OF   UNCERTiyiED  AMTIBIOTICS 

Section  133  of  the  draft  km  would  amend 
section  801(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Croaaoaetie  Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  antibiotics  not  certified  by  tl»e  Secretary 
as  safe  and  effective  undef  section  50f7.  As 
now  written,  section  801(d)  provides.  In  sub- 
stance, that  a  food,  drug  (other  than  an  un- 
safe animal  drug),  devlte,  or  cosmetic 
Intended  for  export  shaill  not  be  deemed 
adulterated  or  misbranded  under  the  Act  if 
It  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving 
country. 

This  section  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  unapinxjved 
now  drugs,  i.e.,  drugs  for  which  there  Is  not 
in  effect  an  approved  new  drug  application, 
or  which  have  not  been  approved  for  Investi- 
gational use.  The  exjxjrtatlan  of  these  drugs 
Is  directly  prohibited  by  section  SOl(d). 
Throngh  an  anomaly  of  the  taw,  however, 
antibiotic  drugs  for  human  use  subject  to 
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section  507  do  not  faU  within  this  i»x>liibl- 
tton  and,  if  iM>t  certlfi«d  by  tlie  Secretary,  are 
merely  deemed  to  be  misbranded  by  section 
502(1).  Therer<ae,  the  effect  of  existing  law 
is  to  allow  the  exportation  of  a  range  of  un- 
safe or  ineffective  drugs.  The  instant  pro- 
posal would  oorrect  this  situation. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Title  II  ot  the  draft  bin  would  repeal  the 

Filled  MlUc  Act  and  the  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  filled  cheese.  The  Filled  Milk  Act  pro- 
hibits shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
any  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk  which  has 
any  added  fat  or  oil  other  than  milk  fat.  The 
Act  has  tbe  effect  of  barring  the  marketing 
of  combinatioos  of  milk  solids  and  vegetable 
oils  which  are  inexpensive  and  nutritious, 
even  though  properly  labeled  to  dl.scloae 
their  contents.  The  Act  has  recently  been 
held  unconstitutional  by  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  Its  repeal  would  be  consistent 
with  a  recommendation  ol  the  White  House 
Conference  aix  Food,  Nutrition,  arid  Health. 
In  addition,  we  recommend  repeal  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  filled  cheese.  These 
laws,  which  use  the  Federal  revenue  power 
to  restrict  sale  ot  cheese  products  which 
contain  added  vegetable  fat,  interefere  vrtth 
the  marketing  of  Inexpensive  and  nutritious 
food  products.  Their  repeal  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  White  House  Conference. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Title  III  of  the  draft  bill,  which  establishes 

Its  effective  date,  would  delay  this  date  for 
tbe  three  provlsicos  contained  in  part  C  of 
title  I,  relating  to  drugs.  Section  131,  which 
would  require  label  changes  on  over-the- 
counter  drugs,  would  take  effect  a  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  tbe  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  extend  the  date, 
within  certain  limitations,  for  good  cause. 
The  approach  taken  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed in  our  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  ingredients  on  the  labels  of  all 
foods,"  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
12,  1973,  and  introduced  as  H.R.  5(M2  IS. 
1451). 

Section  132,  which  would  mandate  the 
registration  of  foreign  establishments  ex- 
p<wtlng  drugs  to  the  United  States,  would 
take  effect  with  respect  to  articles  Imported 
more  than  five  months  after  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  extend  this  date  for  good  cause. 

Section  133,  the  ban  on  the  export  of  un- 
certified antibiotics,  would  take  effect  with 
respect  to  artlcJes  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

•  *  •  •  • 

We  ask  that  the  draft  bill  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

We  ar«  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely. 

FiANK  C.  Cahlxjcci, 

Acting  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.J.  Res.  187.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  for  the  ex- 
tension of  citiBenshlp  to  Alexander  8olz- 
henitsyn  and  his  family.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  F^oreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  I  wish  to  commend  my  dls- 
tmgaished  coHeagtie,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  for  his  remarks  and  the 
action  that  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  arrest  and  forcible 
banishment  of  Alexander  Isayevlch  8olz- 
henitsjm  from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
properly  prompted  a  worldwide  chorus 
of  indignation.  Not  since  Stalin's  order 


to  exile  his  rival  Leon  Trotsky  In  1929 
have  the  Kremlin  leaders  resorted  to 
such  a  desperate  action  to  suppress  one 
of  tiielr  ovm  dtizais. 

E>ren  under  the  blaarre  judicial  regula- 
tions that  intrade  upon  iQl  facets  of  So- 
viet life  there  is  no  proviston  for  the  pun- 
ishment laid  upon  Solzhenitfyn.  The 
legal  summons  which  Solzbenitsyn  Ig- 
nored contained  no  charges  or  cause  for 
investigation.  No  pretense  of  a  trial  was 
even  attempted.  Instead  he  was  simply 
arrested  and  declared  guilty  of  what  the 
Commimists  refer  to  as:  fystematically 
performing  actions  that  are  incompati- 
ble with  being  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  detrimental  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

They  thus  labeled  him  a  traitor  and 
therefore  subject  to  a  penalty  ranging  in 
severity  from  10  years  imprisonment  to 
death. 

And  what  was  his  crime  reallj'?  His  ac- 
tual crime  was  nothing  more  than  speak- 
ing the  truth  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Communist  Party  has  repressed  the 
people  of  Russia  for  over  half  a  century. 
TTie  actions  now  taken  against  Solzhe- 
nitsyn  by  the  bo\'iet  leaders,  which  even 
violate  their  system  of  justice,  most 
graphically  illustrates  to  the  entire  world 
the  very  charges  he  has  made  against 
them. 

Just  1  week  prior  to  his  arrest  Solz- 
henltsyn  prophesied  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities would  move  against  him.  De- 
spite ^^'hat  he  feared  they  may  have  done 
to  him  personally  he  boldly  asserted 
that: 

They  will  not  crush  the  truth.  .  .  .  Tbe 
truth  win  come  to  my  peojrfe.  I  believe  in 
our  repentence,  in  the  purification  of  our 
Eouls,  In  the  Resurrection  of  Bussia. 

Tliis  faith  and  fortitude  of  Solzhenit- 
syn  should  be  an  heroic  Inspiration  to 
all  Americans,  especially  those  who  feel 
that  our  own  difBcuIties  are  insurmount- 
able. Solzhenitsyn  is  today  a  man  with- 
out a  country  simply  because  he  loved 
his  own  country  so  very  much.  No  wel- 
come, however  cordial,  extended  by  any 
other  country  to  Solzhenitsyn  can  allevi- 
ate his  anguish  over  his  banishment 
from  Russia.  But  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion he  has  alreskdy  received  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  should  encourage  his 
hopes  that  the  ideals  he  stands  for  re- 
main alive  in  the  free  world  and  may 
yet  be  reasserted  in  bis  homeland. 

Both  because  of  his  extraordinary 
character  and  the  unusual  punishment 
he  has  been  subjected  to,  I  am  today 
inti'oducing  a  resolution  which  encour- 
ages the  extension  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  his 
family.  This  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion is  more  than  simply  a  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  our  sympathy  with  his  plight 
because  quite  literaUy  he  is  a  man  with- 
out a  country. 

Many  other  govenunent  leaders  hare 
informed  Solzhenitsyn  that  he  would  be 
welcome  in  their  countries.  As  the  most 
prominent  nation  in  the  free  world  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon 
us  to  extend  a  welcome  to  Solzhenitsyn 
as  we  have  to  all  innocent  refugees  fiee- 
ing  from  political  tyraimy. 

Just  as  fervently  as  the  Communist 
hierarchy  in  Russia  have  rejected  Solz- 
henitsyn we  ^lould  embrace  him.  We 


should  embrace  him,  however,  not  sim- 
ply as  a  manifestation  oif  the  cold  war 
vhich  we  now  know  the  Soviets  have 
Dcrver  abendoned.  Instead  we  should  em- 
brace him  for  what  he  represents  which 
happens  to  coUide  forcibly  with  the  most 
basic  tenets  of  communism.  Both  in  his 
life,  and  the  novels  which  reflect  the 
genius  of  Ills  life,  Solzhenitsyn  stands  as 
probably  the  most  profound  and  eloquent 
exponent  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
human  being.  This  insight  and  his  abil- 
ity to  express  it  threatened  the  Com- 
munist sy.steni  under  which  he  hved. 
SolzhenitsN-n  himself  pointed  out  this 
threat  years  ago  in  "The  First  Circle" 
as  he  wrote : 

And  for  a  country  to  have  a  great  writer  .  .  . 
is  nice  having  another  govermnei'it.  That's 
why  no  regiiiie  has  ever  loved  great  writers, 
only  minor  ones. 

Even  as  we  recognize  the  great  merits 
of  Solzbenitsjn  and  welcome  him  to  the 
free  world,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
broader  implications  of  what  has  trans- 
pired. 

Bcwre  have  already  suggested  that  we 
.-^hould  take  consolation  in  the  nature  of 
SolzhenltsTm's  punishment.  It  is  true  that 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  execute  Solzhe- 
nitsyn or  even  send  him  down  the  well 
trodden  path  to  Siberian  exile,  but  in- 
ster.d  banished  him  from  his  hwne  coun- 
try entirely.  The  authorities  may  have 
foresworn  imprisoning  him  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  precisely  because  the  tiu-eat 
would  remain  that  the  frightening  real- 
ity of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago"  could  be 
supplemented  someday  with  addltkmal 
autobiographical  sketches,  "nils,  possibly 
more  than  the  pressure  of  world  opinion, 
may  have  prompted  what  has  been 
termed  the  "lessor  penalty". 

But  let  us  note  most  emphatically, 
that,  for  a  literary  figure  who  draws  his 
inspirational  sustenance  from  his  native 
soil,  the  pumshment  imposed  upon  Solz- 
henitsyn represents  nothing  less  than  an 
attempted  htcrary  execution.  We  might 
well  term  this  actktn  "hteracide" — mean- 
ing quite  simply  the  calculated  attempt 
to  destroy  literary  creativity.  The  Soviets 
have  previously  encouraged  tbelr  great 
writers  and  scientists  who  were  dissidents 
to  leave  the  country  or  mxihibited  them 
from  returning  when  they  went  overseas 
for  \islts  and  conferences.  Out  of  a  simi- 
lar fear  of  being  denied  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  Russia,  Solzhenitsyn  de- 
clined to  accept  his  Nobel  prize  for  liter- 
ature in  Stockholm.  In  forcibly  evicting 
him  from  the  coimtry  the  Soviet  dicta- 
tors have  never  quite  so  vividly  depicted 
their  paranoic  fear  of  the  expression  of 
truth. 

We  can  and  should  be  grateful  that 
Sokhenitsyn  is  aUve  and  free  and  we  can 
only  hope  thai  his  family  win  be  allowed 
to  join  him,  But  we  severely  err  if  we 
think  that  any  of  this  gratitude  should  be 
directed  toward  tbe  KremUn  leader£ji4> 
cttque.  Sofahenttsyn  certainly  Is  not 
thanking  them,  fiistead  our  gratitude 
must  go  to  the  seemingty  mifatlKKnable 
power  of  the  ideals  he  has  expressed  so 
eloquently.  The  resulting  aecolaties  of  the 
entire  wor]c\  focused  siKb  tntenxe  moral 
force  upon  the  Soviet  Oovenxment  that 
they  would  not  bring  physical  harm  to 
htm. 
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We  must  not  now  allow  this  proper  in- 
dignation of  tbe  world  commimlty  to  sub- 
side with  the  ezfle  of  Solzbmltsyn.  To  do 
this  would  betray  the  thousands  of  other 
courageoiu  todlvlduals  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  remain  as  either  potential  or 
actual  political  prisoners.  The  people 
Solzhenltsyn  has  described  so  movingly 
m.ust  remain  a  fundamental  concern  of 
all  civilized  societies. 

Solzhenltsyn  and  all  those  who  have 
also  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  a 
ceaselessly  suppressive  regime  must  be- 
come an  indelible  lesson  to  the  United 
States  in  her  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Careless  talk  about  the  liberaliza- 
tion within  Soviet  society  and  conver- 
gence theories  of  political  development 
must  be  dismissed  as  euphoric,  and  hence 
dangerously  misleading,  doctrines.  We 
can  conttoue  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  great  power,  but  our  own  in- 
terests, as  well  as  those  of  the  oppressed 
people  within  Russia,  requu-e  that  in  the 
course  of  such  negotiations  we  do  nothing 
to  increase  either  the  threat  to  our  own 
security  or  the  tyrannical  rale  of  the 
Kremlin  over  her  subjects. 

Although  we  should  despair  over  the 
actions  taken  against  Solzhenltsyn,  the 
fact  that  men  such  as  him  can  arise  even 
in  such  an  oppressive  society  demon- 
strates the  unquestionable  reality  of  the 
truths  he  has  borne  witness  to.  The  fact 
that  the  striving  for  freedom  and  de- 
cency emerges  even  In  Russia  remains 
a  tremendously  encouraging  element  of 
hope  that  any  tyranny  must  eventually 
topple.  As  Solzhenltsyn  comments  in  his 
brilliant  novel  "Cancer  Ward:" 

A  man  sprouts  a  tiimor  and  dies — how, 
then  can  a  country  live  that  has  sprouted 
camps  and  exiles. 

Such  a  country  may  exist,  but  it  can- 
not really  live  and  thrive.  Only  when  the 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin  allow  this 
truth  to  penetrate  their  Mandst-Lenln- 
1st  mythology  will  the  possibility  arise 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  Join  the  ranks 
of  the  civilized  world.  Only  then  can  we 
be  assured  that  peace  is  possible,  and 
only  then  can  we  confidently  beat  our 
swords  into  ploughshares. 

We  of  course  most  earnestly  hope  that 
Solzhenitsyn  shall  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  homeland.  But  the  historical  rec- 
ord of  half  a  centiuT  of  Communist  rule 
in  Russia  teaches  us  how  bleak  such  a 
prospect  must  be.  Consequently  we 
should  welcome  SolzhenitsjTi  and  his 
family  to  our  country.  As  America  ap- 
proaches her  two  himdredth  anniver- 
sary as  a  refugee  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple from  throughout  the  world  It  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  we  offer  them 
citizenship.  Moreover,  as  my  resolution 
states,  we  should  also  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  that  in  this 
Congress  our  iiaramoimt  concern  con- 
tinues to  be  focused  upon  human  free- 
dom and  thus  we  deprecate  most  vigor- 
ously the  vlcdation  of  basic  human  rights 
by  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 

If  Scrfzhenltsyn  should  decide  to  come 
and  live  amongst  the  free  pe<^le  of  the 
United  States  then  we  may  be  able  to 
share  In  a  much  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal manner  his  tremendous  insights 
into  our  times.  Through  his  life  and  work 
we  have  already  learned  far  more  about 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  probably  even  about 
ourselves  than  scores  of  scholars  have 
taught  us. 

But  whether  Solzhenitsyn  should  ac- 
cept our  offer  of  citizenship  or  not,  I 
believe  that  he  should  be  encouraged  as 
strongly  as  possible  to  visit  with  us  so 
that  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  courage  and  sacrifices 
he  has  made. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 


S.   2396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1688,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  enjojTnent  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

S     229* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
KZK),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  the  Senators  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson  and  Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talhadge)  were  added 
as  co.sponsors  of  S.  2296,  the  National 
Forest  Environmental  Management  Act 
of  1973. 

S.    3801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  concerning  vitamin  supple- 
ments and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2848  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Hart)  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hubi»hrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2846,  the 
Emergency  Chlorine  Allocation  Act. 

S.    2643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker)  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2848.  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1974. 

S.    2933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms  (for  Mr. 
Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pankin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GURNEY).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuira) ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosiwn- 
sors  of  S.  2933,  a  bill  to  provide  greater 
security  for  the  U.S.  passport. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOtUTION    186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyrb,  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  186,  asking  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  "National  Hunting 
and  Pishing  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  284— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO 
93-392— NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

8.   BES.    284 

Resolved,  That  there  b«  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  report  to 
the  Senate  on  S.  364,  the  National  No-Pault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  (S.  Kept.  93- 
382). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    EESOLUTION    201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Inouye)  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  neces- 
sary energy  sources  to  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AMEND  THE  CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  IndiEuia  «^Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1646  and 
S.  2544,  bills  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970  to  conform  with 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances. 

The  Convention  of  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances was  transmitted  on  June  29, 1971, 
to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  aim  of  the  Convention,  as  that 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970, 
is  to  limit  the  use  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances to  legitimate  medical,  Industrial, 
scientific,  and  research  purposes.  Al- 
though our  present  domestic  statutes  en- 
able us  to  fulfill  most  United  States  obli- 
gations imder  the  Convention,  new 
legislation,    amending    the    Controlled 
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Substances  Act,  Is  required  to  satisfy 
and  clarify  all  our  commitments  under 
the  Coovoition.  S.  164€  and  S.  2544  are 
designed  to  accomplish  these  purpose*. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1974,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Djiksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  have 
been  invited  to  testify. 

Any  person  wishing  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  should  notify  John 
M.  Rector,  staff  director  and  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  subcommittee  at  225-2951. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  OCEANS  POLICY 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  approval 
of  the  Senate  oceans  policy  resolution 
(S.  Res.  222)  is  vital  to  the  future  best 
interests  of  the  Tar  Heel  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  whole  of  these  United 
States. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
cosponsor  it  and  to  speak  in  its  behalf.  I 
do  so  from  the  dual  perspective  of  both 
a  coastal  and  an  inland  State,  for  one 
need  only  look  at  the  map  to  realize 
that  among  my  constituents  I  count 
mountainmen  and  watermen,  farmers 
and  industrialists,  tradesmen  and  fisher- 
men— all  of  the  interests  ami  activities 
of  a  great  and  diversified,  progressive 
and  growing  State. 

North  Carolina  is  the  third  "most 
coastal"  State  in  the  Nation.  Our  2,200,- 
000  acres  of  coastal  sounds,  salt  marshes, 
and  broad  river  mouths  are  exceeded 
only  by  those  of  Alaska  and  Louisiana. 

North  Carolina  has  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  general  tidal  coastline  and  lit- 
erally thousands  of  miles  of  detailed  salt- 
water shorehne.  We  have  the  longest 
and  most  beautiful  recreational  beaches 
in  America. 

Our  Outer  Banks  are  imique  in  the 
world. 

Our  waters — both  Inshore  and  off- 
shore— contain  some  of  the  Nation's 
richest  fisheries,  a  boon  to  both  commer- 
cial and  sport  fishermen. 

Hatteras  National  Seashore  is  a  mecca 
for  sport  fishermen  the  world  over. 

North  Carolina's  broad  Continental 
Shelf  has  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles, 
above  which  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
heavily  traveled  ocean  shipping  routes. 
And  Cape  Hatteras  can  be  a  seaway  that 
tries  the  sea-  and  weather-vidsdom  of 
skippers  that  ply  its  waters— it  did  not 
earn  its  reputation  as  the  graveyard  of 
ships  for  nothing. 

Behind  our  barrier  islands  is  the  In- 
tra-Coastal  Waterway  which  permits 
both  towboats  and  yachts  to  travel  vlr- 
timlly  from  New  York  City  to  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  comparatively  safe  from 
ocean  wind  and  wa\^. 

North  Carolina's  coastal  region  con- 
tains the  most  extensive  area  of  largely 
undeveloped  wetlands  in  the  contiguous 
48  States — exceeded  only  by  Alaska. 
Coastal  North  Carolina  is  on  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


migratoi7  w«teTfowl — snow  geese,  Can- 
ada geese,  swans,  loons,  me-gansers, 
ducks,  and  others — winter  there.  Bear, 
deer,  racoons,  possum,  wild  turkeys, 
quail,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  game 
still  roam  the  cypress  swamps  and  dense 
woods  of  these  coastal  lands. 

This  beautiful  aitd  largely  imspoiled 
estuarine  region  lies  just  beyond  the 
southern  limit  of  the  northeastern  mega- 
lopolis that  stretches  virtually  unbroken 
from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  and  100  million 
people  hve  witliin  500  miles  of  this  great 
resource.  The  threat  and  the  potential- 
depoxding  on  how  it  is  viewed  and  how  it 
is  carried  out — of  impending  intensive 
development  is  obvious.  The  term 
"coastal  zone  management"  has  real 
meaning  for  North  Carolina. 

Developers  have  already  begun  to 
dredge  and  fill  swamps  and  other  wet- 
lands. We  now  have  laws,  however,  to 
bring  this  activity  imder  control. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  block  all  such  devel- 
opment; it  would  not  be  in  either  the 
State's  or  the  individuals  best  interests 
The  barrier  islands  that  make  up 
North  Carolina's  outer  banks  are  long 
and  narrow  and  made  entirely  of  sand — 
transported  and  shaped  through  eons  by 
wind  and  wave.  Unlike  high,  hard  groimd 
and  the  rocky  spines  of  moimtains,  these 
barrier  islands  are  fluid  and  in  a  state  of 
continuous  change — maintained  by  the 
daj-to-day  forces  of  the  elements. 
Whereas  inland  geology  is  static — ex- 
cept through  eons  of  time — the  outer 
banks  are  geologically  dynamic.  The 
giant  sand  dimes — Jockey  Ridge,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Nags  Head — slowly  migrate, 
pushed  by  the  prevailing  winds. 

One  severe  storm  can  close  and  open 
inlets.  Of  24  such  inlets  between  the  Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina  border  and  Core 
Banks  known  to  exist  during  the  last  250 
years,  only  5  are  open  today. 

The  islands  themselves  move,  eroding 
away  at  one  end  and  building  up  at 
another,  sometimes  wearing  away  at 
both  ends.  Portsmouth  Island  used  to  be 
a  thriving  fishing  community;  today 
much  of  it  has  succumbed  to  the  steady 
encroachment  of  the  sea^  and  what  is 
left  of  Portsmouth  Town  is  deserted. 

Were  it  not  for  the  works  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  man,  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  saiids  could  be  left  to 
natiure's  way.  Man,  however,  constructs 
his  highways  and  his  bridges,  his  motels 
and  his  beach  houses,  his  marinas  and 
boat  ramps,  his  fisliing  ports  and  mini- 
mum-depth chajinels,  and  he  does  not 
want  these  things  swept  away  in  a  storm 
or  consimied  by  some  walking  sand  dune. 
Sometimes  when  man  builds  these 
things  he  changes  the  natural  contours 
of  both  the  land  and  the  shoreline.  This 
upsets  nature's  dynamic  bal^^e,  and  the 
result  often  is  that  the  topography  in  the 
next  storm  is  drastically  changed  and 
many  human  constructions  are  de- 
stroyed. North  Carolina  now  has  laws 
prohibiting  excessive  alteration  of  the 
dunes  and  the  grasses  that  help  to  sta- 
bilize them. 

For  years  the  U.S.  Army  Ccrps  of  Engi- 
neers as  well  ar  appropriate  tostitutjons 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have 
maintained  channels  and  inlets  where 
they  were  when  man  built  his  bridges 


and  ports.  Admittedly  this  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cedure. Recently  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
ecQnc»nics  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
continiung  these  efforts.  They  suggest 
that  the  very  efforts  to  stabilize  may 
themselves  increase  the  erosion  rate,  and 
they  question  the  benefits  derived  frcm 
tlus  particular  use  of  national  effort.  I 
am  not.  goriig  to  comment  on  that  here 
today,  except  to  a.sk;  What  will  we  do 
with  tlie  multimillion-dollar  bridge  over 
Oregon  Inlet,  once  the  inlet  has  moved 
out  from  under  it?  This  is  one  of  the 
countless  problems  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement that  demands  critical  examina- 
ticai.  and  will  be  among  the  topivS  to  be 
studied  if  Senate  Resolution  222  is 
approved. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  believes 
that  oil  exists  under  parts  of  the  North 
Carolina  Continental  Shelf.  If  It  does, 
the  Nation  will  surely  need  it.  North 
Carolinik  itself  produces  rery  little  of 
the  energy  it  consimies,  so  on  a  smaller 
scale  we  know  the  problem  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

If  North  Carolina  does  have  oil.  it  does 
not  seem  possible  or  even  desirable  that 
we,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  should 
refu.se  to  permit  its  exploitation.  Con- 
versely, however,  we  cannot  permit  our 
broad  white  beaches  to  be  coated  with 
thick,  black  crude  oil.  We  cannot  per- 
mit our  rich  fisheries  to  be  jeopardized. 
These  are  important  State  and.  national 
assets  too.  They  have  value,  and  they 
are  needed  to  foster  the  growth  and  sus- 
tain the  quahty  of  hfe  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Now,  nobody  can  ten  me  that  we 
cannot  have  our  oil  and  oiur  beaches  and 
fishes,  too.  There  are  ways,  or  if  there 
are  not,  they  can  be  developed.  If  we  do 
not  have  tlie  means  to  take  oil  from 
beneath  the  seas  and  still  avoid  poUu- 
tion,  we  can  and  must  develop  them. 

The  confnmtation  between  environ- 
mentalist and  developer  should  not  be  a 
ftHTum  for  adversaries  but  ratber  a  meet- 
ing ground  for  rational  men.  Among  the 
purposes  of  the  Senate  oceans  pohcy 
resolution  will  be  to  study  and  analyze 
the  Nation's  total  stake  in  the  coastal 
jsone  and  to  ld«atify  needs  and  pohcles 
necessary  to  the  rational  use  and  man- 
agement of  all  coastal  resources. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  about  our  commercial  fisheries. 
In  1959  North  Carolina  commercial 
fishermen  landed  171,306  metric  tons  of 
fish.  That  was  tiae  alltime  record  ye;ir. 
In  1972,  just  1  year  ago,  my  Stite's  fish- 
erj'  production  totaled  only  87,705  metric 
tons — a  drop  of  alniost  half.  During  that 
same  period  the  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  U.S.  trade  in  fish  and  fish 
products  increased  from  around  $300 
million  to  a  shocking  $1.3  billion. 

In  1956  the  United  States  was  second 
in  world  catch  totals,  exceeded  only  by 
Japan.  Today  the  United  States  is  sixth, 
towaed  by  Peru,  Japan.  China,  Russia, 
and  Norway.  While  the  world  catch  as  a 
whole  has  steadily  increased  over  the 
last  15  years,  the  US.  catch  has  re- 
mained essentially  static,  even  drorqped 
to  less  than  3  million  tons.  In  1956,  It 
was  over  3  million  t-ons.  Tills  situation 
not  only  contributes  to  the  decline  of  the 
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dollar's  value  abroad  and  tends  to  keep 
the  price  of  flsh  to  the  cmsumer  up,  but 
also  It  marks  Just  one  more  Instance  of 
American  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  supiHy  and  Is  stark  evidence  of  what 
can  only  be  described  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  as  a  depressed,  dying 
industry. 

Is  this  deplorable  state  of  our  com- 
mercial fisheries  really  necessary?  Is  It 
in  America's  best  Interest?  The  answer 
to  both  questions  is  a  firm  "no."  There 
are  things  we  can  do  to  Increase  Ameri- 
can fisheries  production,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  entail  massive  subsidies  or 
Government  assumption  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  and  catching  the  fish. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Basically  all  It 
takes  Is  giving  the  American  fishermen 
the  same  competitive  free  enterprise 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  other,  more 
successful  segments  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Speaking  for  much  of  North  Caro- 
lina's commercial  fishing  Industry  this 
means  three  things:  first,  assure  that 
stocks  of  fish  are  accessible  to  American 
fishermen;  second,  restore  free  enter- 
prise marketing  to  the  fishermen;  and 
third,  adopt  both  national  and  State 
policies  and  procedures  that  not  only 
protect  but  enhance  the  productivity  of 
commercially  valuable  stocks. 

Speaking  to  the  first  point,  American 
fishermen  take  over  tliree-quarters  of 
their  catch  from  waters  Inside  the  limits 
of  the  12 -mile  fishing  zone — where  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  are  not  permitted  to 
operate.  Only  13  percent  Is  taken  from 
American  coastal  waters  beyond  the  12- 
mile  limit.  The  balance,  mostly  timaflsh 
and  shrimp,  Is  taken  by  distant-ranging 
American  fishing  vessels  off  the  shores 
of  other  nations. 

In  terms  of  actual  catch,  American 
fishermen  operating  12  miles  or  more  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  take  fewer  than  150,- 
000  tons  of  flsh  each  year,  while  massive 
industrial  fishing  fleets  from  other  na- 
tions annually  take  over  960,000  tons. 
The  Communist  nations  of  Russia,  Po- 
land. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Cuba 
account  for  almost  800,000  tons  of  that 
total.  The  fishing  intensity  by  these  for- 
eign fieets  is  so  great  that  stocks  of  flsh 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  our 
American  fishermen  are  being  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  international 
agreements  to  control  such  fishing  efforts 
within  acceptable  limits,  but  they  are 
not  working.  Dlegal  fishing  by  these  for- 
eign fieets  is  common;  they  set  out  to 
catch  and  take  species  proliibited  imder 
the  agreements. 

Our  own  State  aircraft  fly  over  and 
observe  them,  and  North  Carolina's  fish- 
ery research  vessel,  the  Dan  Moore — it- 
self a  fishing  vessel — has  gone  out  among 
the  Russian  ships,  rigged  as  the  Russians 
rig.  and  has  caught  banned  species. 

Repeated  complaints  by  North  Caro- 
lina State  officials  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  done  little  good.  State  au- 
thorities are  not  permitted  to  enforce 
the  treaty  regulations.  Even  if  they  had 
the  authority,  they  would  be  as  a  gnat 
harassing  an  elephant — so  numerous  are 
the  Russian  vessels. 

The  Congress  right  now  is  considering 
legislation  that  would  push  the  U.S.  ex- 


clusive fishery  zone  out  to  200  miles.  This 
is  one  solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  may 
not  be  the  best.  This  proUem,  too,  is  to 
be  studied  imder  the  authority  of  Senate 
Resolution  222. 

Addressing  the  seccaid  point — restora- 
tion of  a  free  enterprise  market  for  the 
flsh — in  many  parts  of  coastal  North 
Carolina  and  other  regions  of  the  coastal 
United  States,  fishermen  claim  to  be 
deprived  of  the  fundamental  American 
opportunity  of  a  free  market.  Tlie  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  American 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  con- 
stitute an  inherent  right  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen  of  these  United  States. 
If  the  fishermen  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  States  are  being  deprived  of  these 
opportunities,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  be  enforced  to  restore 
them. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  my  fishermen  con- 
stituents are  not  waiting.  In  the  north- 
eastern region  of  North  Carolina  known 
as  the  Albemarle,  fishermen  have  joined 
together  and  formed  the  Soimd  and  Sea 
Fisherman's  Association  through  which 
they  Intend  to  do  their  own  marketing. 
Some  such  fishermen's  cooperatives  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  worked 
very  well.  And.  I  might  add,  they  have 
not  run  the  independent  buyers  out  of 
business,  but  have  merely  given  them 
competition.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  a 
purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  222  to  ex- 
amine all  the  constraints  to  the  expan- 
sion of  American  commercial  fisheries 
productivity  and  to  identify  remedial 
actions  and  policies. 

Tlie  third  point  concerns  fishery  re- 
source management  and  enhancement. 
Included,  of  course,  would  be  private 
mariculture.  or  flsh  farming,  where  Indi- 
viduals lease  wetlands  and  and  conduct 
their  own  farming  of  marine  animals 
for  their  own  profit;  and  public  marl- 
culture,  the  activities  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  both  in  protecting  and 
in  increasing  the  productivity  of  com- 
mercially valuable  stocks.  Presoit  ac- 
tions by  North  Carolina  in  restoring 
long-depleted  oyster  beds  in  Pamlico 
Sound  are  an  example  of  public  marl- 
culture. 

Contrary  to  first  Impressions,  such 
activities  do  not  need  to  be  a  drain  on 
the  public  till.  In  a  well-managed  and 
productive  operation  they  can  be  en- 
tirely self-supporting  through  the  sale 
of  licenses. 

The  whole  subject  of  flsh  farming 
needs  to  be  examined  anew  in  the  light 
of  present  and  prospective  national  and 
State  needs.  This,  too,  will  be  examined 
under  the  authority  of  the  Senate  oceans 
policy  resolution. 

FinaUy,  I  would  like  to  illuminate  the 
need  for  Senate  Resolution  222  with  a 
broader  perspective. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  stretching  as  it 
does  nearly  500  miles  from  the  sea  to  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains.  North  Caro- 
lina is  also  an  inland  State.  It  produces 
raw  materials,  including  agricultural 
products,  part  of  which  it  uses  itself 
and  part  of  which  it  ships  to  other  States 
and  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing State  of  considerable  and  grow- 
ing importance.  Everyone,  I  am  sure  is 
familiar  with  North  Carolina  textiles, 
furniture,  and  tobacco  products. 
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However,  like  other  States  in  the  coun- 
try, North  Carolina  is  not  self-sufficient. 
It  produces  a  surplus  of  some  things 
which  It  sells  elsewhere,  using  the  moneys 
thus  received  to  buy  its  needs  from  out- 
side the  State.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, then — Indeed,  every  State — is  di- 
rectly analogous  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  America  does  not  produce  all  its 
raw  materials  needs;  Its  dependence  on 
non-American  sources  of  supply  for  not 
only  fuels  but  most  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  by  American  industry  has  been 
growing.  With  the  impact  of  the  Aiab 
States'  not-so-subtle  "black  gold"  em- 
bargo presently  affecting  every  aspect  of 
our  lives,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  ex- 
pound on  the  pitfalls  of  political  depend- 
ence on  "ovu-  friends"  abroad  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  the  very  lifeblood  of 
America's  great  industrial  economy. 

To  the  degree  that  this  Nation  cannot 
supply  its  own  needs  of  energy  and  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  from  within  the 
limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  we  must  de- 
velop and  assure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  alternative  sources  of  supply. 

The  ocean  is  particularly  attractive  in 
this  respect.  America  buys  critical  raw 
materials  from  all  over  the  world:  Tin 
from  southeast  Asia,  copper  from  South 
America  and  Africa,  iron  ore  from  Africa, 
bauxite  from  the  Caribbean,  and  so  forth. 
These  supplies  are  subject  to  political  in- 
terruption at  any  time,  and  tliey  cost  us 
dollars.  To  the  extent  that  these  supplies 
can  be  obtained  from  the  ocean  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  national  jurisdiction — 
and  incredible  reserves  of  many  critical 
raw  materials  exist  on  and  beneath  the 
floors  of  the  deep  ocean — we  will  increase 
our  independence  from  others  and  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments.  Access  to 
such  resources  cannot  be  cut  off  at  the 
whim  of  some  Middle  Eastern  ruler  or 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  Latin  American 
politics.  The  dollars  we  spend  for  their 
recovery,  processing  and  transport  will 
go  to  American  labor  and  American  com- 
PEinies.  Considering  the  sudden  devas- 
tating impact  that  the  severing  of  criti- 
cal som-ces  of  supply  can  have  on  the 
whole  American  economy  and  the  severe 
problems  we  have  been  having  lately  with 
our  balance  of  payments,  these  are  fac- 
tors we  can  ill  afford  to  overlook. 

I  fa\or  approval  of  the  National 
Oceans  Policy  Resolution,  therefore,  as 
being  in  the  total  national  interest — good 
for  North  Carolina  and  the  other  coastal 
States  and  good,  too.  for  all  those  States 
not  blessed  by  a  coastline  on  the  sea  or 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  and  assure  its 
passage. 


SINGLE    TAXPAYERS'    BILL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  as  cosponsor  of  8.  650,  a  bill  to 
extend  to  all  unmarried  individuals  the 
full  tax  benefits  of  Income  splitting,  now 
enjoyed  only  by  mari-ied  individuals  fil- 
ing jointly.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  supporting  this 
bill. 

In  1969  the  Senate  passed  a  Tax  Re- 
form Act  that  became  law.  Although  this 
act  improved  the  situation  of  single  tax- 
payers, it  in  no  way  alleviated  the  burden 
carried  by  this  group  of  taxpayers.  Under 
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the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  single  tax- 
payer still  has  to  pay  up  to  20  percent 
more  in  taxes  than  the  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  beneflts  of  income  splitting. 

Granted,  married  couples  often  have 
the  financial  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  the  present  law  does  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  married  couples  with 
ctiildren  and  those  without.  Consequent- 
ly, both  may  share  the  benefits  of  income 
splitting,  even  though  many  married 
couples  without  children  have  no  other 
financial  burdens  beyond  supporting 
themselves. 

Moreover,  In  the  United  States  today 
there  are  30  milhon  single  taxpayers  who 
simply  because  they  are  not  married  are 
forced  to  pay  a  larger  amount  of  tax  than 
the  married  couple  in  the  same  income 
range.  When  we  consider  that  many  of 
the  single  taxpayers  are  widows  or 
widowers  supporting  children  or  indi- 
viduals with  the  financial  responsibility 
for  older  mothers  and  fathers  or  the 
young  children  of  their  families,  then  we 
see  what  a  great  burden  our  present  tax 
laws  put  on  the  single  taxpayer. 

It  is  my  belief  that  S.  650  would  do 
nothing  to  hamper  our  tax  system,  but 
would  give  to  all  Americans  a  fair  and 
more  uniform  tax  system.  By  relieving 
the  single  taxpayers  of  the  burden  placed 
on  them,  we  would  correct  an  injustice, 
affecting  a  large  group  of  Americans.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  action  on  this  bill  and 
its  swift  enactment  into  law. 


YELLOWSTONE  CONCERTO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Montana  delegation  and 
I  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  orderly 
development  and  planning  of  the  future 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  its  re- 
sources. People  of  the  Big  Sky  Country 
certainly  want  to  do  their  share  but  we 
are  not  going  to  be  exploited.  The  Jan- 
uary 21  issue  of  the  Livingston  Enter- 
prise contains  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  Basin  which  encom- 
passes a  large  part  of  eastern  Mon- 
tana. The  approach  suggested  could  be 
applied  to  the  river  basin  with  good 
effect.  The  inspiration  for  the  Yellow- 
stone Concerto  came  to  Bill  Hornby,  a 
long-time  friend,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  is  well 
worth  the  time  and  study  of  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  environment,  ecol- 
ogy, and  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  W.  H. 
Hornby  Yellowstone  Notebook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Teixowstone  Notebook — Our  Ri\i:r  Needs  a 
"YrixowsTONE  Concerto" 

(Edftor's  Note. — The  following  remarks 
presented  at  the  Thursday  night  banquet  of 
the  Miles  City  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  W.  H.  Hornby,  executive  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Denver  Post,  are  substituted 
for  Hornby's  weekly  Yellowstone  Notebook 
today.) 

(By  W.  H.  Hornby) 

A  year  and  a  few  months  ago  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  Yellowstone  River  Basin  in,  of  all 


places,  the  ancient  Chinese  interior  capital  of 
Slan.  This  bustling  center  has  been  the  locale 
of  organized  human  life  for  several  thousands 
of  years,  not  just  a  few  hundreds  as  with  us 
In  the  Yellowstone  Basin. 

But  very  like  us,  the  life  of  these  Chinese 
has  been  for  these  many,  many  years  depend- 
ent upon  a  great  river,  its  water  table  and  its 
tributaries.  And  Its  human  use  or  abuse.  For 
all  these  years  the  Chinese  have  lived  off  this 
water — have  drunk  It,  floated  In  it,  sprinkled 
it  on  seeds  and  troughed  It  Into  animals, 
and  into  a  myriad  of  other  manufacturing 
machines.  They  have  at  various  times,  de- 
pending on  changing  value  systems  and  po- 
litical realities,  prayed  to  the  river  as  a  God 
and  cursed  it  as  a  Devil.  They  have  seen  It 
too  empty,  in  fact  bone  dry,  and  too  full,  in 
devastating  flood.  They  have  tried  to  control 
it  by  dams  and  channels,  with  varying  suc- 
cess. And  by  gating  at  it,  some  of  them  have 
even  become  philosophers,  not  many,  but 
some.  And  part  of  that  philosophy  Is  a  respect 
for  the  river  as  a  great  natural  force,  entitled 
to  some  awe. 

Sian.  China,  Is  on  the  upper  reaches  of  this 
great  Huang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  the  life 
artery  of  northern  China.  When  our  group  of 
editors  was  there  a  year  ago  last  fall,  we  were 
more  out  of  contact  with  this  country  than 
the  moon  astronauts — no  Houston  wiring  for 
our  blood  pressure.  So  homeward  thoughts 
were  understandable.  Perhaps  the  obvious 
name  comparison — Yellow  River,  Yellowstone 
River — turned  my  mind  toward  this  area,  or 
perhaps  It  was  the  similarity  of  the  country- 
side. In  many  respects  this  part  of  China  was 
reminiscent  of  Eastern  Montana — sparce.  a 
dry  beauty  Interspersed  with  green  patches  of 
Irrigation,  clean,  crisp  air.  far-off  rims 
touched  by  the  S£utne  glint  of  sun. 

The  event  of  this  particular  Chinese  day 
was  a  visit  to  a  group  organized  to  bring  line 
arts  performances  to  the  rural  communes.  We 
were  to  hear  one  of  the  first  Western-type 
symphonies  which  had  been  permitted  bv  the 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  played.  It  was  called  the  Yellow 
River  Concerto.  As  the  vigorous  young  Chi- 
nese pianist  developed  the  lovely  imagery  of 
the  various  themes,  you  could  hear  those 
thousands  of  years  of  history  flow  by  on  the 
great  river,  the  Flood  and  Famine,  the  Irri- 
gation and  Harvest,  War  and  Revolution,  and. 
of  course,  for  the  finale,  with  cymbal  and 
trumpet.  Victory  for  the  Cause. 

A  curious  place  for  one's  mind  to  stray 
home  to  the  Yellowstone,  In  that  very  far-off 
surrounding.  I  began  to  muse  on  what  a  great 
concerto  could  be  WTltten  for  our  river.  I 
mused  on  passages  for  the  explorers  and 
mountain  men,  for  the  Indians  and  the 
cavalry,  with  a  trumpet  for  Custer.  I  tried  to 
figure  notes  for  the  miners,  rumbles  for  the 
buffalo.  I  could  hear  the  shout  of  the  mule- 
sklnner,  smell  the  dust  of  the  longhorn  herd, 
and  somewhere  from  the  woodwinds,  the 
whistle  of  the  NP.  The  whir  of  the  combine, 
the  thunder  of  the  stampede,  the  clank  of 
the  oil  drill  (if  "clank"  is  what  thev  do) ,  and 
the  crunch  of  the  coal  shovel.  And  a  placid 
trill  or  two  for  the  trout  stream.  Mavbe  our 
own  cymbals,  not  for  a  Cause,  but  "for  the 
mighty  Yellowstone  Palls,  for  the  great  Park 
with  its  fires  and  geysers  and  its  white- 
capped  lake  which  Is  the  tempestuous  mother 
of  much  of  our  exciting  life  along  our  river. 

Such  wanderings  were  swiftly  Interrupted 
by  the  host-s  who  were  interested,  naturally 
In  their  river.  But  ever  since  I've  been  look- 
ing for  an  unemployed  composer  who  can 
paddle  a  canoe  from  the  Park  down  to  Fair- 
view.  No  luck — a  Yellowstone  Symphony  is 
not  only  unfinished  but  unwTltten. 

Why  is  it  unwritten? 

Well,  the  Chinese  didn't  get  around  to 
writing  theirs  until  they  began  to  look  at  the 
river  as  a  whole,  and  had  some  kind  of  com- 
mon approach  to  Its  problems. 

And.  In  Chinese  fashion,  when  it  comes  to 
great  natural  facts  like  a  river,  they  think  as 


much  with  their  hearts  as  with  their  heads. 
They  think  of  a  river  in  terms  of  love,  beauty, 
history. 

Maytie  we  haven't  thought  much  about  a 
Yelowstone  Concerto  because  under  the  pres- 
sures of  these  modern  times  we've  never  de- 
velof>ed  a  common  approach  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  we  think  about  It  too  much  with 
our  heads,  not  enough  with  our  hearts. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sermons,  such  as  this, 
are  usually  in  terms  of  profit  margins,  acre- 
feet,  stream  flows,  water  rights,  and  taxes. 
Let's  talk  Watergate  and  energy,  lawsuits, 
evil  politicians  and  perfidious  Arabs.  What's 
with  concertos?  But  Indulge  me. 

As  you  look  at  the  hundred  or  so  years  of 
organized  human  living  in  the  Yellowstone 
Basin,  it  is  clear  that  our  river  has  more  often 
been  a  line  of  battle  or  a  link  between  hostile 
camps  than  a  particulSLTly  peaceful  pathway. 
The  Yellowstone  has  never  been  looked  upon 
as  requiring  Interdependence  of  those  living 
along  its  shores,  or  elsewhere  on  its  table. 
Whether  it  is  the  trout  fisherman  fighting 
the  irrigator,  the  smalltown  retailer  fighting 
the  bigger  town  discounter,  the  environ- 
mentalist fighting  the  miner,  you  name  it. 
The  attitude  of  the  7th  Cavalry  toward  the 
Sioux  and  of  the  cowman  toward  the  shep- 
herd is  a  legacy  of  watchful  hostility,  even  to 
this  day.  ihe  Idea  of  a  Yellowstone  River 
legislative  voting  bloc  In  Helena,  for  ex- 
ample, would  seem  ridiculous.  But  sometime, 
for  your  amusement,  figure  out  the  strength 
there  would  be  In  such  a  grouping.  It  might 
not  seem  so  laughable,  especially  if  the  stak*» 
happened  to  be  our  river  lifeline. 

These  divisions  are  matters  of  attitude,  of 
concept.  Think  of  the  names  by  which  we 
Identify  and  divide  ourselves  as  cities — Liv- 
ingston. Big  Timber,  Columbus,  Billings, 
Forsyth,  Miles  City,  Terry,  Glendive,  Sldnev. 
Or  of  Park.  Sweet  Grass,  StUlwater,  Carbon, 
Yellowstone.  Rosebud,  Custer,  Dawson,  or 
Richland  as  counties.  In  truth  we  believe  the 
river  we  have  In  common  is  merely  a  body  of 
water  to  be  exploited  for  Individual  Interest 
alone.  The  idea  of  a  Yellowstone  River  Iden- 
tity never  arises.  Until  now  there  was  nothing 
to    be    very    concerned   about. 

This  concept  of  river  identity  has  had  In 
the  past  great  obstacles  of  space  and  economy 
to  overcome. 

Its  hard  not  to  be  automatically  suspicious 
and  uncooperative  when  the  economic  mar- 
gins of  survival  are  as  thin  as  they  have 
been  in  our  region.  And  when  the  distances 
between  are  still  far. 

And  the  forces  that  would  hate  to  see  a 
common  Yellowstone  River  Identity  manifest 
Itself  p>olitically — those  who  prosiier  by  the 
dlvide-and-conquer  technique — have  had 
plenty  of  fuel  with  which  to  set  fire  to  any 
bridges  between  our  communities  and  our 
interest  groups. 

Adding  to  this  problem  Is  a  state  of  mind 
common  to  all  Montanans.  all  of  us.  Someone 
once  asked  what  the  state  bird  was,  and  a 
not-so-funny  wag  said  it  was  the  schizo- 
phrenic ostrich. 

We  Montmans  are  of  split  mind  about 
many  things — we  want  growth,  but  not  more 
people;  better  schools  and  roads,  but  not 
more  taxes:  more  tourists,  but  not  on  our 
particular  fishing  pool  or  pheasant  field.  We 
want  Montana  to  preserve  itself  as  the  best 
plEice  where  the  American  dream  is  not  im- 
possible. But  we  want  outsiders  to  dream 
somewhere  else. 

So  the  wide  spaces,  the  harsh  economic 
margins,  and  wishes  that  the  world  might 
pass  by,  have  not  been  the  best  foundations 
for  a  community  of  spirit  along  the  river. 

But  can  we  afford  this  legacy  of  battle, 
this  split  of  identity  today?  Must  we  not  try 
to  write  a  Yellowstone  Concerto? 

Considering  what  we  used  to  believe  were 
our  major  problems  along  the  Yellowstone, 
the  year  1974  should  be  dawning  on  a  some- 
what optimistic  note. 

In  a  great  food  producing  area,  the  low 
prices  for  farm  products  for  many  years  were 
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sustaining  m&ny  of  our  families  at  a  low 
level  In  comparison  to  the  returns  given 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Tet  as  1974 
dawns  we  see  much  more  substantial  price 
levels,  and  •  general  economic  climate  of 
world  food  shortage.  This  would  Indicate 
that  the  principal  products  of  our  agricul- 
ture— grain,  meat,  and  produce — will  con- 
tinue in  better  demand  than  »_few  years  ago 
we  would  have  thought  pKjesible. 

For  as  many  years  as  we  were  fretting  about 
price  levels  on  the  farm,  we  were  also  con- 
cerned about  the  breadth  of  our  economy. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  enough  Jobs — we 
were  too  dependent  on  the  farm  sector. 
Wouldn't  anything  ever  happen  to  help  us 
broaden  ont?  Now  the  coal  developments 
while  bringing  many  problems  are  most  ob- 
viously going  to  put  another  economic  leg 
under  our  stool,  as  has  oU  and  developing 
tourism. 

At  one  point  rumor  had  the  railroads  going 
out  of  business.  Today  energy  developments 
have  blessed  railroad  freight  and  are  even 
promising  to  revive  Amtrak.  The  Interstate 
system  has  not  been  completed  as  fast  as 
hoped,  but  it  is  getting  there. 

On  A  broader  scale,  some  10  years  ago  the 
demise  of  the  smaller  town  was  being  more 
widely  forecast.  Everything — men  and 
money — was  seen  as  tutlng  toward  the  cities. 
But  as  the  mkl-TOs  arrive,  the  overpowering 
problems  of  the  cities,  the  turning  of  many 
minds  toward  the  simpler  community  life, 
the  basic  fllUng-up  of  the  country  with  peo- 
ple— all  of  these  factors  hare  made  Montana 
residence  a  hotter  topic  in  the  cities,  as  the 
real  estate  maricets,  especially  In  the  moun- 
tain areas,  will  testify. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trend  of  the  fu- 
ture wm  be  for  at  least  a  modest  reversal 
of  the  population  flow  into  the  major  urban 
areas.  Disi>era&l  and  decentralization  of  pop- 
ulation as  a  national  policy,  based  on  greatly 
Improved  ocnununlcatlon.  will  In  our  llfe- 
timea  be  getting  farther  off  the  drawing 
boards  of  the  planners  and  more  into  opera- 
tive p<^cy. 

But  even  with  farm  prices  up,  coal  develop- 
ment around  the  corner,  the  railroads  hum- 
ming and  the  highways  Improving,  we  are 
worried.  With  hometown  community  life 
more  of  a  plus  in  people's  psychology  than 
ever,  with  Montana  state  government  tem- 
porarily solvent  and  structurally  much  over- 
hauled, with  even  a  small  cloud  of  hope 
hanging  over  the  Miles  City  lagoon,  we  are 
gloomy.  With  the  war  in  Vietnam  finally  over 
and  many  of  its  divisive  effects  calmed  down, 
with  the  kids  in  college  actuaUy  getting  Job 
conscious  and  work  oriented  again — with  all 
of  this,  why  aren't  we  more  optimistic  about 
the  future? 

Part  of  our  malalae  Is  of  course  national. 
There  is  no  need  to  pontificate  about  the 
troubles  of  the  presidency  or  the  motives  of 
King  Faisal.  The  problem  Is  deeper  than  these 
surftM^e  events.  Tbe  Nixon  presidency  will 
come  to  an  end  In  some  fashion  In  due  time 
and  will  eventually  find  its  rank  with  the 
administrations  we  have  siu^lved  but  not 
revered. 

And  we  may  hane;  a  meda!  on  Faisal  be- 
fore we're  done  for  convlncint;  Americans, 
in  a  fashion  available  to  no  domestic  politi- 
cian, that  we  do  need  to  turn  off  the  lights 
and  slow  down  the  car.  Indeed  at  this  mo- 
ment concern  over  the  potential  economic 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  has  us  all  hyp- 
notized. 

But  our  Aetner  doubts  come  from  the  rec- 
ognition that  there  are  limits,  even  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Idea  of  limitation  Is  foreign  to  our 
nature.  There  has  always  been  someplace  to 
move  that's  better.  Always  a  product  im- 
prwement  that  wUI  give  us  an  edge,  a  dollar 
comfortably  stronger  than  Its  competitor. 
But  In  the  era  since  the  death  of  John  Ken- 
nedy   10    years   ago,    America   has   come    to 


realize  that  Its  futur«  self-confidence  will 
have  to  find  a  new  basis — something  more 
than  optimism,  space,  knd  endless  resources. 
We  are  not  going  to  win  all  wars,  pack  on  to 
virgin  country,  or  guarantee  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  elsewhere  to  a  Free  World. 

This  new  sense  of  linUtatlon  Is  compounded 
at  the  regional  level  because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  chaos  of  national  problems.  It  Is 
easy  to  become  gripped  by  a  feeling  of  re- 
gional powerlessuesa.  What  can  we  do  when 
they  are  out  to  take  all  our  water,  or  dig  all 
our  coal,  or  cut  our  farm  prices,  or  move  us 
off  our  land? 

Yet  out  of  this  past  decade  in  which.  In  so 
many  ways,  we  have  had  to  recognize  new 
linxltailous  to  tlie  old  version  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  there  have  also  come  some  ex- 
pansions of  our  older  ideas.  And  some  of 
these  expanded  ideas,  I  believe,  are  the  most 
Important  legacy  of  thte  past  decade,  not  the 
temporary  setbacks  to  our  ego  and  self- 
confidence. 

For  example.  It  is  becoming  ever  more 
widely  recognized  by  businessmen  and  bu- 
reaucrats that  we  have  to  have  new  concepts 
of  cost  hi  determining  oiur  government  or  pri- 
vate actions.  It  Ls  not  enough  to  figure  Just 
direct  costs  of  production  or  sal&s.  Many  now 
believe  we  bear  a  cost  responsibility  for  what 
our  endeavors  do  to  the  general  well-being. 
We  must  charge  enough  for  products  or  ac- 
cept high  enough  taxation  to  support  the 
true  social  and  enviroiimental  as  well  as  the 
economic  costs  of  an  activity. 

The  traditionalist  wHl  of  course  argue  that 
If  his  particular  activity  is  burdened  with 
these  indirect  costs,  he  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness because  he  cannot  compete. 

But  the  broader  truth  is  that  If  he  does 
not  bear  these  costs,  society  Itself  may  go 
out  of  business,  with  his  market  in  the 
wreckage. 

This  new  concept  of  cost,  and  of  broader 
social  responslbUlty,  is  a  deflulle  plus. 
Another,  equally  important,  Is  the  growing 
recognition  of  our  resource  limitations. 

Knowing  that  there  are  limits  can,  of 
course,  lead  to  competitive  scrapping  for  an 
ever-smaller  pie.  But  it  can  also  motivate  co- 
operative conservation,  a  rational  sharing  of 
the  pie,  and  a  drive  to  enlarge  It. 

Take  the  question  of  water  availability  In 
our  river.  When  we  did  not  really  fear  It 
would  ever  run  dry,  &rmer  and  fisherman, 
rancher  and  miner,  could  afford  to  feud.  Can 
they  now? 

If  it  weren't  that  tljere  are  some  of  these 
new  attitudes  afoot,  our  New  Tear  gloom 
might  be  better  founded,  particularly  as  re- 
spects our  own  Yellowstone  region.  But  we 
have  one  other  great  thing  going  for  us. 
There  is  a  genuine  perceived  threat  to  our 
Yellowstone  way  of  life  and  to  the  future 
balance  of  it«  economy.  There  are  smoke  sig- 
nals la  the  buttea  plain  enough  for  anyone 
anywhere  on  the  river  to  see.  That  threat 
can   be   the   force   that   brings   us   together. 

A  few  years  ahead  is  there  going  to  be 
enough  water  in  our  river  to  support  the  life 
we  want,  let  alone  to  write  a  concerto  about? 
Or  wUl  the  water  needs  of  massive  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  resource  in  the  form  of 
mlne-raouth  conversion  plants  leave  every- 
one else  on  dry  ditch? 

A    W.\TCK    WiUlKINC 

In  preparing  these  observations  I  contacted 
some  of  the  energy  company  research  de- 
parlmeuts  in  Denver.  Kach  was  doing  a  little 
figuring  on  its  own  project,  but  no  one  was 
taking  an  overview  of  the  water  impact  on 
the  whole  river.  Organizations  like  the 
Northern  Plains  Research  Coimcll  in  Billings 
and  the  Yelowstoue  Basin  Water  Users  Assn., 
are  trying  manfully  with  slim  resources  to 
force  an  overall  view  cf  the  area's  water 
problems.  And  to  slow  down  Individual  mine- 
mouth  plant  developments  tmtll  such  an 
overview  exists. 

But  ihe  forces  tendiag  to  take  the  overview 


are  very  weak  In  comparison  to  those  trying 
to  stake  out  particular  pieces  of  the  action, 
using  the  national  energy  crisis  as  the  ra- 
tionale for  ever-greater  speed. 

Is  there  really  any  thseat  to  our  Yellow- 
stoxM  Biver  water  supply?  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  Is  trying  to  warn  lu. 
They  conclude  that  mining  coal  and  shipping 
it  by  rail  is  one  thing,  and  feasible  witli  prop- 
er reclamation  of  the  soil  In  areas  of  more 
than  10  Inches  of  annual  rainfall. 

The  National  Academy  stntes,  nnd  even 
though  familiar,  it's  worth  quoting  again  for 
this  record: 

"The  shortage  of  water  Is  a  major  factor 
In  planning  for  future  development  of  coal 
reserves  in  tlie  American  West.  Although  we 
conclude  that  enough  water  is  available  for 
mining  and  rehabUltatioh  at  most  sites,  not 
enough  water  exists  for  large-scale  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  other  energy  forme  (e.g.  gasi- 
fication or  steam  electric  power) .  The  poten- 
tial environmental  and  social  impacts  of  the 
use  of  this  water  for  large-scale  energy  con- 
version projects  would  exceed  by  far  the 
anticipated  impact  of  mining  alone.  We 
recommend  that  alternate  locations  be  con- 
sidered for  energy  conversion  facilities  and 
that  adequate  evaluations  be  made  of  the 
options  (Including  rehabilitation)  for  the 
varloiis  local  uses  of  the  available  water." 

ThLs  Is  disinterested  testimony  by  a  pres- 
tlguous  organization  of  national  viewpoint. 
Ijet  us  listen. 

Let  us  aLso  listen  to  our  own  state  of  Mon- 
tana Environmental  Quality  Council.  An  arti- 
cle In  Its  recently  released  second  annual  re- 
port by  engineer  Robert  Anderson  Is  the 
clearest  exposition  Tve  yet  seen  of  the  op- 
tions facing  UB  In  the  Yellowstone  Valley  In 
this  crucial  relationship  of  water  supply  and 
coal  development. 

Tlie  two  really  unique  a.^pects  of  our  great 
basin  are  Its  freeflowlng  river  and  Its  massive 
coal  formation.  As  Anderson  puts  it,  "It  is 
apparent  that  Eastern  Montana  has  at  least 
two  unusual  attributes:  the  free-flowing 
Yellowstone  River  and  the  vast  strippable  de- 
posit of  Fort  Union  coal.  Decisions  cotild 
now  be  made,  which  would  trade  one  off  tor 
the  other." 

In  a  nutshell  (and  I  urge  you  to  go  further 
and  obtain  a  copy  of  this  report  from  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  Box  315, 
Capitol  Station.  Helena  69601).  if  we  go  for 
massive  conversion  at  the  mining  sites  of 
crushed  coal  Into  gas  or  oil,  the  energy  plan- 
ners foresee  a  need  for  as  much  as  2.7  million 
acre-feet  of  v^Titer  a  year.  They  have  already 
cottoned  or  applied  for  that  amcimt. 

But  if  that  scale  of  development  Is  to  be 
permitted,  there  Isn't  that  much  water  avail- 
able in  the  low  periods  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  let  alone  leaving  any  for  further  agri- 
cultural, recreational,  or  municipal  use. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  dam  the 
Yellowstone  River  south  of  Livingston,  flood- 
ing Paradise  Valley,  the  so-called  Allenspur 
Project  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  clung  to  as  a  potential  over  the  years. 
There  Is  massive  damage  Inherent  hi  tlie 
Allenspur  plan  to  environmental  values,  in- 
cluding physical  threat  to  a  community  oX 
10,000  which  would  perch  directly  beneath 
a  huge  dam  in  potential  earthquake  country. 
To  .say  nothing  of  the  threat  to  one  of  the 
Yellowstone's  most  beautiful  mountain 
valleys  and  highest  recreational  assets. 

As  an  alternate  to  Allensptir,  the  mention 
of  which  still  turns  on  Bureau  dam  builders 
like  Pavlov's  dogs,  there  are  proposals  for 
three  holding  reservoirs  with  which  you  are 
familiar — Buffalo  Creek,  Cedar  Ridge,  and 
Sunday  Creek — the  latter  just  uortli  of  us 
here  in  Miles  City.  The  concept  is  to  let  the 
water  come  down  the  river,  dip  it  out  by 
pump  into  these  large  bidding  reservoirs,  and 
then  release  It  as  required  through  aqueduct 
to  the  coal  field  Industries.  A  large-scale  coal 
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conversion  Industry  using  about  2  million 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year  (as  opp>osed  to  the 
2.7  million  of  massive  development)  could  be 
supported  by  such  off-stream  holding  reser- 
voir regulation.  This  would  maintain  the 
free-flowing  characteristics  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, but  might  raise  other  problems. 

There  £u-e  other  options,  which  the  state 
report  calls  "water  conservative  alternaUves." 

DET-COOLINO 

Water  of  the  Missouri,  already  stored  by 
Port  Peck  Dam,  could  be  used,  either  by 
brmging  it  down  here  to  add  to  Yellowstone 
flow,  or  by  taking  It  direct  to  the  coal  con- 
version plants.  Or  the  coal  could  be  taken  to 
Missouri  River  sites  for  conversion  next  to 
the  water  there.  These  are  the  Missouri  River 
options. 

Dry-cooling  technology,  expensive  and  pre- 
sumably a  long  way  off  In  development,  could 
greatly  reduce  the  water  demands  of  con- 
version factories,  which  need  most  of  the 
water  to  cool  their  mysterious  processes.  But 
dry-cooling  would  call  for  holding  back  coal 
development  until  the  technology  is  ready. 
Such  a  delay  ia  unlikely  in  the  face  of  na- 
tional energy  demand. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  the  extreme  an- 
swers of  either  prohibiting  any  further  con- 
version Industry,  thus  limiting  our  problems 
to  thoee  of  strip  mining  and  shipping  the 
coal  out  by  rail,  or  of  prohibiting  coal  devel- 
opment altogther.  Neither  extreme  answer 
is  likely. 

The  best  hope  is  that  the  problem  will  be 
solved  by  a  mix  of  these  water-conservative 
alternatives. 

It  seems  obvious  that  most  of  the  coal 
will  be  mined.  Much  of  it  will  be  converted 
by  factory  Into  energy  at  mine-mouth.  The 
water  need  will  be  met  by  a  combination  of 
off-YeUowstone  and  on  mine-site  storage,  of 
developing  more  water  conservative  tech- 
nology, and  possibly  of  sharing  some  of  the 
water  burden  with  the  Missouri. 

We  must  remember  that  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis  seems  to  be  doing  one  thing  that's 
good — it  is  lifting  the  cost  basis  of  fuels. 
Hopefully  that  means  that  we  may  now  find 
feasible  technologies  and  solutions  which 
were  too  expensive  under  the  old  massive -use 
low-cost  philosophy  about  fuel.  Admittedly 
t^iis  concept  means  higher  prices  to  us  as 
consumers.  But  is  not  ruination  of  ovu-  hab- 
itat for  the  thousand  years  to  come  a  higher 
price  than  heavier  taxes  or  higher  fuel  prices 
today? 

The  danger  is  not  that  adequate  solutions 
to  the  Yellowstone  water  vs.  coal  develop- 
ment problem  do  not  exist,  but  that  they 
will  not  be  reached.  What  are  the  threats 
to  reaching  the  proper  solutions? 

There  is  the  threat  of  haste,  even  more 
poignant  in  the  atmosphere  of  energy  crisis 
which  is  our  national  preoccupation  at  this 
moment. 

BEWARE     OP     FLAG-WAVEBS 

The  national  goal  of  seeking  energy  self- 
sufflclency  puts  tremendous  pressure  on  our 
state  and  community  lefiders  to  relax  their 
envlronmentta  vigilance  In  the  name  of  a 
phony  patriotism.  We  must  beware  of  flag 
wavers  who  would  drain  us  dry.  The  Yellow- 
stone Basin's  record  of  service  to  the  nation 
is  as  good  as  any.  And  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans out  there  who  believe  that  reasonable 
preservation  of  these  last  great  open  ^aces 
comes  closer  to  being  a  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream  than  heating  one  more  of- 
fice building  in  Portland,  Seattle,  or  Kansas 
City. 

The  autumn  issue  of  the  State  Hlstoriral 
Society  magazine,  "Montana,"  has  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  history  of  coal  mining  In 
our  state,  much  of  It  In  the  Yellowstone 
B.isin.  One  of  the  significant  lessons  is  the 
number  of  times  that  the  sites  and  tech- 
niques of  coal  production  have  shifted  to 
mitch  relatively  sudden  shifts  in  technology 
or   national   policy.   For  example,   when   the 


railroads  shifted  to  dlesel  fuel  or  when  war 
procurement  set  in.  The  number  of  conunu- 
nltles  which  have  come  and  gone  or  dwin- 
dled In  the  case  of  coal  is  fcnmldable. 

As  It  does  In  regard  to  the  development  of 
so  many  other  resources  In  Montana,  our 
state's  history  of  boom-and-bust  resource  ex- 
ploitation suggests  we  try  for  a  solemn  pace 
in  the  development  of  our  coal,  however  ex- 
asperating that  may  be  to  national  planners. 
The  recent  fascinating  glimpse  that  Water- 
gate has  given  us  Into  the  mental  depth  of 
our  national  leadership  further  suggests  that 
Montanans  can  take  some  comfort  and  coun- 
sel from  their  own  commonsense  in  these 
matters  and  refuse  to  be  shoved. 

The  energy  companies  should  realize  that 
to  rush  Yellowstone  Basin  coal  conversion 
development  on  the  pretext  of  crisis,  beyond 
the  point  where  they  reasonably  share  our 
water  and  land  with  other  needs,  is  to  Invite 
In  the  long-haul  massively  Increased  public 
regulations  of  their  activities.  And  it  could 
bring  the  end  of  their  enterprise  freedoms  as 
they  enjoy  them.  (In  fairness,  many  of  the 
energy  entrepreneurs  do  not  realize  that 
there  are  greater  stakes  in  this  matter  than 
today's  profit  or  production,  and  most  of 
them  mean  It  when  they  remind  us  that  their 
production  people  are  citizens  who  want  a 
good  place  to  live,  too.) 

Another  threat  to  finding  proper  solutions 
lies  in  public  Indeclslveness.  We  should  be 
proud  of  the  very  great  strides  made  by  our 
state  legislature  and  by  various  private  ac- 
tion groups  In  setting  the  right  kind  of  initial 
ground  rules  for  coal  development  in 
Montana. 

We  have  made  great  beginning  in  legisla- 
tion regulating  strip-mining  reclamation  and 
energy  factory  location. 

FOLLOW   THROUGH 

And  you  are  probably  getting  tired  of  being 
naggeiljkbout  the  necessity  for  constant  vlgl- 
lai^. 

Yet,  m  all  candor,  It  Is  disconcerting  to 
read  press  reports  of  the  opening  of  the  1974 
legislature  and  to  find  that  some  members 
are  still  bitching  about  annual  sessions  and 
wondering  how  soon  they  will  be  able  to  go 
home. 

And  to  note  that  the  governor,  who  was 
foremost  In  his  environmental  vigilance  last 
year,  seems  more  worried  so  far  this  year 
about  the  matter  of  taxes.  The  governor's 
State  of  the  State  message  a  week  ago  made 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  coal  development 
problem  and  Yellowstone  Water,  nor  of  any 
requests  to  Increase  funding  or  activity  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Department.  Since 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  report 
suggests  greatly  expanding  the  role  of  that 
department  In  overseeing  coal  development, 
the  governor's  omission  of  any  reference  to 
these  matters  Is  puzzling. 

If  ever  there  was  a  state  that  needed  a  well- 
paid  annually-convening,  professionally- 
stafled,  and  tough  Legislature,  that  state  is 
Montana. 

If  ever  a  state  needed  follow-through  to 
make  sure  that  its  environmental  laws  are 
enforced  and  regulated,  that  state  Is 
Montana. 

As  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  re- 
port stresses,  the  party  with  the  greatest 
stake  In  this  coal-water  dilemma  Is  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  owns  much  of  the  land.  The 
public's  way  of  life  is  subject  to  the  most 
dangerous  stresses.  And  who  will  have  to 
live  with  and  hand  on  whatever  Is  left  of 
our  land  and  our  river  after  the  coal  Is  gone 
and  the  country  is  cheerfully  using  new 
forms  of  energy,  developed  Just  a  bit  too 
late. 

Only  the  quality  of  our  Montana  Legis- 
lature stands  between  us  and  the  fate  of 
the  swell  guy  who  buys  energy  for  the  house 
and  Is  out  on  the  street  the  morning  after. 

.^gain,  the  Montana  Legislature  has  a  shln- 
hig  record,   but   the  temptations  to  dim  it 


by      qualification,      oomer-cuttlng,      penny 
pmchlng,   and   lack   of  dedication   Is  alwayB<| 
with  us,  to  be  played  upon  by  skillful  per- 
suaders who  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
Montana  lawmen  stay  home. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  threat,  as  our  state 
council  points  out,  is  that  no  great  decisions 
in  these  matters  will  be  taken  in  time. 
Rather,  we  will  have  a  series  of  what  It  calls 
"non-decisions."  that  is  "non-decisions"  by 
a  public  which  doesn't  demand  that  its  in- 
terests be  represented  In  a  deliberate  and 
thorough  fashion. 

Under  the  fate  of  "non-decision"  individ- 
ual energy  plants  wUl  be  built.  Each  wUl  take 
a  "little"  water,  with  no  attention  to  over- 
all plan  or  conservation. 

Finally,  with  the  plants  buUt  and  employ- 
ing your  customers,  there  won't  be  enough 
water.  And  then,  with  irrigation  low  and 
jobs  threatened  m  dry  years,  the  pressvires 
will  sway  toward  tradmg  off  the  free-flowing 
river  for  the  huge,  easy  answer  of  main- 
stream dams.  A  grim  scenario,  but  at  this 
stage  a  possible  one  that  almost  tends  to  be 
probable. 

To  the  two  threats  already  mentioned, 
haste  and  public  indeclslveness  (which  means 
legislative  Indeclslveness,)  we  may  add  a 
third,  public  divisions. 

I  don't  want  "^  overextend  the  sermon, 
but  the  threat  to  our  whole  Yellowstone  way 
of  life  Is  great  enough,  particularly  in  terms 
of  the  potential  claim  of  coal  upon  our  life- 
giving  water,  that  many  of  the  historic  divi- 
sions among  us  have  become  luxuries  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  From  a  vantage  pwlnt  a  bit, 
but  only  a  bit,  removed  from  Montana's  daily 
quarrels,  one  gathers  that  we  have  not  lost 
our  penchant  for  fighting  each  other  more 
fiercely  than  we  fight  the  common  foe.  As 
but  one  example,  the  rancher  and  the  rec- 
reatlonlst,  both  environmentalists  and  con- 
servationists in  their  own  way,  seem  unable 
to  do  anything  but  tear  each  other  vpaxX 
over  the  question  of  how  to  use  our  river 
shorelines  more  wisely.  I  have  detected  no 
abatement  of  the  fact  that  our  towns  put 
their  individual  interests  ahead  of  regional 
good  and  find  it  very  hard  to  cooperate. 
Downstreamers  who  want  Irrigation  water 
look  with  disdain  on  upstreamers  who  want 
fish,  and  vice  versa,  to  an  Idiotic  extent,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it's  one  river,  and 
someone  else  is  trying  to  take  the  water  away 
from  both  of  them.  i 

HIRED    GUNS    SET    POLICY  I 

Compounding  these  divisions,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  political  parties  and  our  occu- 
pational and  other  Interest-groups  associa- 
tions contribute  very  little  to  meaningful 
debate  on  the  really  Important  problems  fac- 
ing Montana.  I  am  not  eis  Interested  m  poli- 
ticians' concern  about  the  gas  consumption 
of  the  governor's  or  attorney  general's  cars 
as  I  am  about  their  proposals  for  stream 
protection. 

And  it  would  make  one  absolutely  dumb- 
founded to  read  that  the  Stockgrowers  and 
Trout  Unlimited  had  sat  down  to  build 
bridges  toward  common  solutions. 

But  somehow  the  Idea  lives  that  the  great- 
est treachery  Is  to  be  out-of-step  with  the 
program  of  your  group,  whatever  Its  name 
or  Interest.  That  program  usually  has  been 
written  by  a  few  hired  guns  called  executive 
secretaries  who  are  out  to  score  points  with 
their  board  and  to  see  that  there  is 
enough  to  quarrel  about  to  justify  their  Jobs 
as  professional  quarrelers.  The  desires  of  the 
general  memberships,  that's  you,  are  at  best 
Imperfectly  polled  and  considered  through 
our  traditional  methods  of  organization.  In 
other  words.  I'm  not  sure  anymore  how  many 
stockgrowers  or  fishermen  or  Irrigators  or 
Republicans  or  Democrats  their  organizations 
really  speak  for. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  greatest  treachery 
any  of  us  can  commit  Is  not  to  depart  from 
an  interest  group  or  poliiical  p^rty  program 
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but  to  ignop»  wbat  commonsenM  t«Us  us  Is 
best  for  Montan*  and  our  gnuidchUdren. 

In  otHer  words.  MoatAzuuis  don't  buUd  very 
good  brldgM  beCveen  themaelTea;  they  And 
i:  hard  to  disoorer  th»  oonunon  danomliui- 
tort,  the  common  identities — to  tblnk  •trlth 
long-run  liearts  as  much  as  witb  their  wal- 
lets. ThU  is, not  a  problem  common  only  to 
lis.  but,  to  me  at  least,  it  Is  made  more 
poignant  in  Montana  by  the  threats  of  out- 
side erents. 

Certainly  here  along  the  Tellowstone  we 
need  to  believe  lii  a  greater  common  Identity 
than  we  have  been  able  to  discover  before. 

And  if  my  imagery  of  a  Yellowstone 
Concerto  seems  overblown.  I  make  no 
apology. 

We  need  to  be  emotionally  concerned  about 
our  free  rlrer.  It  isnt  Just  a  matter  of  slide 
rules  and  contracts  and  potential  Jobs,  which 
may  or  may  not  mean  real  economic  progress. 

How  often  we  hear  the  energy  engineers 
decry  the  "emotionalism"  involved  in  "un- 
sclentiflo"  eSorU  to  regulate  their  activities. 

Well.  I'm  for  the  hearts  behind  that  emo- 
tionalism, if  not  for  all  of  Its  extreme  manl- 
lestatlons.  We  can't  always  prove  that  some- 
thUi£  is  wrong.  But  we  usuaUy  know  it,  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  heed  our  instinct. 

And  we  Yellowstone  Blver  residents  know. 
If  we  can't  always  prove  It,  that  some  very 
great  potential  wrongs  are  on  our  doorstep, 
with  Just  enough,  but  only  Just  enough,  time 
left  to  do  something  about  them. 

BOMS   BECOBnfKIVDATIONS 

What  do  we  do? 

1.  We  support  the  organizations  that  are 
trying  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
slow  down  the  development  pace  untu  it  Is 
reasonably  planned  and  regulated.  This 
means  support  for  organizations  such  as 
the  Northern  Plains  Resources  Council  and 
th«  Yellowstone  Basin  V/ater  Users  Assn., 
even  If  you  may  not  agree  with  all  their  posi- 
tions or  love  all  their  personalities.  In  the 
battle  of  mimeograph  machines  and  law- 
suits, they  will  lose  if  you  don't  send  them 
the  bullets. 

2.  We  Insist  that  the  Legislature  keep  up 
Its  pace  in  enacting  and  monitoring  solid 
environmental  and  energy  regulatory  meas- 
tires.  We  don't  want  state  planning  agencies 
such  as  the  Environmental  Quality  Council 
or  the  operational  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  Conser- 
vation cut  up  m  the  legislative  clinches  on 
the  grounds  of  economy,  or  because  of  a 
presumed  trend  of  attitudes  toward  the 
latest  political  imperative  such  as  the  "en- 
ergy crisis".  We  must  tell  our  legislators  to 
hang  In  there,  and  replace  them,  regardless 
of  party,  U  they  don't. 

And  we  could  stand  to  pey  them  more 
and  respect  them  more,  in  the  process. 

3.  We  must  look  for  the  things  we  have  In 
conunon  as  residents  of  one  great  river  basin, 
and  try  to  build  bridges  towards  its  protec- 
tion and  away  from  its  fragmentation. 

4.  Recognizing  that  we  have  an  adversary 
system  of  government,  and  special  Interests 
that  need  protection  and  representation,  stUl 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  move  our  politi- 
cal parties  and  trade  associaUous  toward  de- 
veloping positions  on  the  Usues  that  really 
matter. 

And  we  must  move  them  away  from  petty, 
nlckel-and-dlme  personality  politics  which 
Xeeds  on  divisions  and  dogmas  and  ignores 
the  unique  things  tiiat  Montan&ns  have  in 
common  and  the  vttry  grave  new  problems 
they  can  only  faoe  In  concert. 

Uay  I  return  to  Chizuu 

That  TeUow  River  had  flowed  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  past  many  of  the  same  kind 
of  human  divisions  and  problems  we  have 
on  the  YeUowstone  today,  albeit  in  di2er- 
ent  tongue  and  garb.  Only  in  recent  years 
tuw  their  Cixlnaee  aocVety  been  able  to  do 
much  about  finding  a  balance  in  their  use 
of  their  river,  and  in  its  control. 


They  nnany  are  getting  somewhere  be- 
cause they  tiave  achieved  a  certain  faith  in 
their  future,  and  a  certain  political  cohe- 
sion— a  capacity  for  decisive  pubUc  action — 
which  was  denied  them  before.  Of  course, 
their  system,  particularly  of  their  present 
political  sj-stcm,  is  far  dlSerent  from  ours. 

But  our  value  system  can  be  Jtxst  as  de- 
cisive, tf  not  mote,  in  the  field  of  pubUc 
action.  And  It  can  espress  Just  as  much 
faith  in  the  future. 

I'm  not  sure  how  we  recapture  that  faith 
nationally,  but  as  far  as  our  river  goes.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  it  by  findhig  composers  for 
a  YeUowstone  Concerto,  which  would  imply 
that  we  realize  there  aje  Just  as  great  vtaue's 
at  stake  In  our  hearts  as  in  our  pockets,  and 
that  we  realize  that  there  is  no  succes.sful 
way  toward  our  goal  than  by  performing  to- 
gether, »hlch,  of  couiBe,  Is  what  the  word 
"Concerto"  suggests. 

We  said  that  China  has  developed  a  few 
philosophies  among  Its  gazers  at  the  passing 
flow.  We  need  some  river  philosophers  as 
well  as  those  doers,  on  the  YeUowstone  today. 


THE  FUEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent, 
since  the  development  of  the  energy 
crisis,  many  interesting  situations  have 
resulted  as  a  result  of  the  early  moves 
and  some  early  misunderstandings  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovemment  in  Its  efforts  to 
allocate  fuel  where  it  could  do  the  most 
good. 

One  of  these  Involved  an  early  pro- 
posal by  the  administration  to  cut  fuel 
for  general  aviation  in  this  country  by  up 
to  50  percent.  The  pit)posal,  which  never 
went  through,  has  been  referred  to  re- 
cently as  "The  World's  $2.5  Billion  Mis- 
understanding" or  "Wichita's  $2.5  Bil- 
lion Misunderstanding." 

The  story  of  the  ©gantic  "misunder- 
standing" was  descnbed  in  detail  re- 
cently to  the  Wichita  Rotary  Club  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Taylor,  vice  president  of  the 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co. 

Because  of  its  bearing  on  the  fuel 
shortage  which  Is  now  tiffectlng  every 
segment  of  American  life.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  unusual  address. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Taylor's  speech 
of  January  7,  1974,  entitled  "Wichita's 
^.5  Billion  Misunderstanding,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WicnrTA's  $2.5  Bniiox  MiscNDni- 

SrANDINO 

(Dy  James  B.  Taylor) 

The  significance  of  tbe  title  of  my  speech 
today:  "Wichita's  2.5  BllUon  Dollar  Mis- 
understanding" should  really  be  the  "World's 
2.5  BiUlon  DoUar  Misunderstanding."  I'm 
referring  to  the  loes  that  could  have  ac- 
crued had  the  up  to  50  %  fuel  cut  to  General 
Aviation  gone  through. 

The  dramatically  ineqiUtable  fuel  cuts  the 
administration  originally  proposed  for  Gen- 
eral Aviation  fortunately  uiUted  all  sectors  of 
the  aviation  conununlty.  and  most  effective- 
ly ..  .  the  users. 

Ovir  thanks  also  to  tbe  people  of  Wichita, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
Congressman  Garner  ahriver,  Senator  Jim 
Pearson  and  Governor  Bob  Docking.  They 
were  most  helpful  la  getting  our  story  across 
to  those  In  Washington  who,  despite  their 
initial    la<k    of    undersLandhig,    were    ear- 


nestly and  honertly  seeking  a  fair-minded 
solution. 

We  must  now  take  unified  and  coordi- 
nated actkMi  to  correct  the  misconception 
that  the  public  and  the  press  have  of  who 
General  Aviation  Is  and  what  it  does.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  defines 
"esoteric"  as  "understood  by  only  a  chosen 
few."  General  Aviation  is  truly  esoteric.  Out- 
side of  Wichita,  there's  only  a  handful  of 
people  who  know  what  General  Aviation  is. 
Tlie  industry  trade  association  (G.A.M.A.) 
recently  had  a  study  completed  by  the 
opinion  research  institute  of  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey.  In  summary,  they  learned  that  59',; 
of  all  people  in  the  V.S.  never  heard  of  the 
term  "General  Aviation."  And,  of  the  re- 
niauiing  iV,l  who  thought  they'd  heard  the 
term,  only  a  few  could  accurately  describe 
what  General  Aviation  is. 

It's  no  wonder  that  Ger.eral  Aviation  was 
singled  out  to  carry  such  a  heavy  biu'den 
In  the  proposed  fuel  cuts.  Nobody  knows 
who  we  are  or  what  we  do? 

No  one  knows  that: 

162,000  (98.5',;)  of  all  clvU  aircraft  in  the 
U.S.  are  General  Aviation  compared  to  the 
2,479  (1.5%)  operated  by  the  scheduled  and 
supplemental  carriers. 

Or  worldwide:  the  General  Aviation  num- 
bers 235,000  while  the  alrtlnes  total  9,000. 
(Only  4:1  of  the  total  world  civil  fleet  are 
scheduled  or  supplemental  carriers.) 

No  one  knows  that; 

At  the  end  of  1973,  turbine-powered  air- 
craft In  the  U.S.  General  Aviation  fleet  num- 
bered 3.011  compared  to  2,300  for  the  air- 
lines. And  by  1984,  the  tuftlne -powered  busi- 
ness fleet  Is  projected  to  grow  to  8,200  U.S. 
(10,250  worldwide)  and  ttirblne-powered  air- 
liners 3,500  U.S.    (7,900  worldwide). 

No  one  knows :  that : 

General  Aviation  accounts  for  less  than 
4%  of  Jet  fuel  consumed  nationwide,  and 
only  7/lOth  of  1%  of  the  total  fuel  used  for 
all  transportation.  (Why — other  Industries 
spill  more  than  that!) 

No  one  knows  that : 

SOT'r  of  all  General  Aviation  flying  or  ap- 
proximately 23  million  hours  in  1973  was 
for  business  or  commercial  purposes. 

Or  that  General  Aviation  carries  one  In 
every  three  intercity  air  passengers  and  ts 
the  only  air  link  to  more  than  19,0<X)  Incor- 
porated American  comm-onltles.  And  that  It 
serves  379  cities  with  popxilatlons  of  25,000 
to  100,000  that  do  not  have  any  kind  of  air 
service. 

Or  that  General  Aviation  aircraft  trans- 
port 70  million  Americans  annually.  (This  is 
33"   of  all  U.S.  Intercity  air  passengers.) 

No  one  knows  that: 

In  1973,  General  Aviation  e:q)orts  exceeded 
3,500  airplanes  valued  at  over  250  million 
dollars.  Certainly  a  very  positive  contTlb\i- 
tlon  to  the  balance  of  trade. 

Year  after  year,  25%  of  all  General  Avia- 
tion aircraft  nianufactiii«d  in  the  U.S.  are 
exported.  Or  that  90%  of  the  world  General 
Aviation  fleet  was  made  here  In  this  country. 

And  that  72%  of  all  the  air  carrier  jets 
(worldwide)  are  U.8.  manufactured. 

Aside: 

Exix)rts  of  all  aerospace  equipment  (which 
averages  10%  of  all  expwts)  reached  an  all 
time  high  In  1973  (approrlmately  55  billion 
dollars)  compared  to  exported  motor  ve- 
hicles and  automotive  equipment  totaling 
less  than  1.5  binion  dollaw  ...  171  bet  you're 
surprised.  j 

No  one  knows  that:         | 

Of  the  over  12,000  airports  in  America,  less 
than  500  are  served  by  the  scheduled  airlines. 
And  375  of  the  500  have  minimum  service. 

No  one  knows  that: 

26  "c  of  all  airline  passengers  flj'  out  of  only 
three  airports;  71%  out  of  the  25  hub  air- 
ports; and  97%  of  all  air  carrier  passcnt^ers 
fly  out  of  only  113  airports. 
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All  of  these  statistics  were  calculated  be- 
fore the  air  carriers  started  imilaterally  fre- 
tjuencies  and  withdrawing  from  non-profit- 
able locations  where  they  were  rendering 
tlie  minimum  service  then  required  by  the 
C.A.B.  (And  they  were  calculated  before 
iiiaiiy  air  carriers  started  grounding  and 
LiiOthballing  some  of  their  best  equipment.) 

I'm,  in  no  way,  trying  to  degrade  the  alr- 
liaes.  They  do  a  fine  Job  under  some  trying 
circumstrinces.  They  have  Uie  dubious  dis- 
tinction oX  being  regulated  as  fiilly  as  mo- 
nopoly utilities,  while  being  exposed  to  com- 
petition as  great  as  that  in  most  consumer 
industries.  And,  except  for  the  railroads,  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  to  sell  people 
on  flying  than  any  other  factor. 

And,  speaking  of  the  far  less  competitive 
railroads,  such  regulation  has  been  conspicu- 
ously i;nsiiccesEfv;l. 

Every  American's  hat  should  be  off  to  our 
airframe  industry.  The  Beechcrafts,  the  Boe- 
ings, the  Cessnas,  the  Great-Learjet,  the 
Lockheeds,  the  McDonnell-Douglases  and  the 
Pipers  .  .  .  for  the  tremendous  job  they  are 
doing  to  keep  such  a  substantial  lead  in 
commercial  aircraft  everywhere. 

I,  for  one,  am  confident  that  we  are  going 
to  stay  ahead.  American  research  and  devel- 
opment, ingenuity,  productivity  and  market- 
ing win  make  It  happen.  We  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  this  to  date  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  government  subsidies  that  practically 
all  foreign  airframe  and  engine  manufac- 
turers, and  air  carriers  enjoy.  And  many 
countries,  particularly  those  that  build  com- 
petitive aircraft,  place  other  hurdles  in  our 
path. 

They  Insist  on  additional,  time-consuming 
and  costly  modifications  to  meet  their  air- 
worthiness certification  requirements. 

And  they  impose  extremely  high  import 
taxes  on  our  products. 

It's  high  time  we  re-examine  the  manner  In 
which  our  government  subsidizes  our  foreign 
competition  without  any  reciprocal  agree- 
ments. 

Our  airline  friends  face  additional  Ineniii- 
tles  that  affect  them  much  more  than  us. 
These  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  our  govern- 
ment's generosity.  We  give  away  routes,  riphts 
and  services. 

I-andlng  fees  are  a  good  example :  to  land  a 
sinple  747  (US.  or  foreign-operated  1 — at 
Boston  1190;  at  our  nation's  Capitol  $134; 
and  at  Miami  $68.  But  when  Pan  American, 
TWA  and  National  land  a  747  at  London,  the 
charge  Is  $1,844.  At  Paris,  Pan  Am  and  TWA 
pay  $1,088  and  at  Frankfurt  $1,244.  The  worst 
examples  are  In  the  Pacific.  An  Australian 
carrier  pays  $240  to  land  a  747  at  Los  Angeles, 
but  Pan  Am  pays  a  resounding  $3,483  for  each 
landing  at  Sidney. 

Sure — (Santas  and  all  other  government- 
owned  airlines  around  the  world  pay  the 
same  landing  fees  as  American  carriers.  But 
government-owned  airline  fees  merely  go 
from  one  pocket  to  another — in  the  same  suit. 

Incidentally,  Pan  American  is  paying  one 
million  doUars  each  week  In  landing  fees 
around  its  system.  That's  52  milUon  dollars 
per  annum. 

I'm  sure  that  you  are  all  familiar  with 
many  of  the  roles  of  General  Aviation  air- 
planes: training,  transporting  people  and 
things,  for  agriculture,  for  mapping,  for 
photography,  for  patroling,  for  search  and 
rescvie,  for  forest  flres,  for  all  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  emergencies,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  for  busi- 
ness aircraft  which  Is  80%  of  all  Geenral 
Aviation  flying? 

Business  aircraft  provide  a  stimulus  for 
spreading  Industries  and  branch  plants  to 
widely-disposed  areas.  In  1940,  50%  of  aU 
plants  were  In  cities  of  more  than  100,000. 
By  1966,  one-third  of  all  new  plants  were 
being  built  in  cities  of  less  than  10.000.  To- 
day, eight  out  of  ten  new  factories  are  being 


built  In  smaU  towns  and  cities  all  across 
America.  Itie  reasons  Include:  decentraliza- 
tion, diversification,  lower  land  costs,  lower 
labor  costs,  lower  taxes  and  better  living  con- 
ditions, which  creates  a  more  stable  work 
force. 

Airports  attract  whatever  tj^pe  of  ind\is- 
trles  or  corporate  headquarters  you  desire 
to  have  in  yoiu:  community.  85%  of  corpora- 
tions emphatically  state  they  would  not  lo- 
cate plants  or  oflices  at  a  town  or  city  witli- 
out  an  airport.  And  FAA  studies  verify  that 
an  port  development  is  a  catalyst  for  business 
and   industrial  growth. 

A  business  airplane  Is  a  prcdi:ctive  piece 
of  communication  equipment  that  makes  it 
possible  for  ccmpanies  to  spread  the  talents 
of  their  key  people  over  more  territories, 
more  situations,  more  oppcvtunities. 

A  business  aircraft,  just  like  any  other 
piece  of  capital  equipment  (if  properly 
used),  will  multiply  efficiency.  Improve  pro- 
ductivity, save  money  and  make  money  .  .  . 
exactly  like  a  tape-controlled  milling  ma- 
chine or  a  computer.  And,  It  can  be  justified 
on  the  same  grounds. 

Businessmen  operate  airplanes  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons  that  you  people  silting  out 
there  own  automobiles;  because  the  bus 
doesn't  take  you  where  you  want  to  go,  when 
you  want  to  go. 

If  effective  use  of  execxitive  time  ...  by 
having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  tinie  ...  is  Important  for  the  big 
firm,  it  can  mean  survival  lor  the  small  com- 
pany. 

A  business  plane  can  pay  for  Itself  many 
times  over.  And,  even  though  some  of  them 
have  a  loud  voice  (our  CITATION  spejiks 
quietly),  they  have  never  been  known  to  ask 
for  a  raise. 

Companies  like  to  do  business  with  sup- 
pliers who  are  modern  in  their  approach  to 
things.  Tlie  company-owned  plane  helps 
build  prettige  and  stature  because  it's  a  sym- 
bol of  tpeod,  efficiency  and  modern  manage- 
ment. It  helps  create,  in  the  customer's  mind, 
tlie  image  of  a  progressive  and  aggressive 
operation. 

A  Fortune  Magazine  study  showed  that 
43  Vi  of  this  nation's  1,0(W  largest  industrials 
operate  business  aircraft.  This  43%  domi- 
nates the  American  scene  in  employment, 
sales,  assets,  net  income  and,  most  notably — 
return  on  stockholder  equity.  And,  as  a 
group,  they  are  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  VS.  gross  national  product.  They  must 
t>e  doing  something  right. 

Dun's,  last  month,  reported  their  selection 
of  the  five  best-managed  companies  in  the 
U.S.  for  1978.  All  own  and  operate  business 
aircraft  extensively.  (It's  also  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  20  companies  Dun's  has  se- 
lected, since  starting  this  selection  process 
four  years  ago,  have  been  operators  of  busi- 
ness aircraft.)  Certainly  a  contributing  rea- 
son why  all  of  these  companies  achieve  more 
of  their  objectives  .  .  .  and  in  less  time. 

General  Aviation  in  conjunction  with  the 
airlines  is  providing  for  tbe  spreading  and 
gpov.-th  of  multi-national  companies  and  ac- 
celerating overseas  Investments  and  returns. 

General  Aviation  and  the  airlines  comple- 
ment each  other  by  providing  a  means  of 
travel  that  has  unshackled  our  families  and 
businessmen  tram  any  reetrictlons  of  move- 
ment here  on  this  earth.  A  face-to-face  com- 
munication and  travel  system  so  reliable  that 
we  will  look  back  some  day  to  reeilse  that  it 
'vas  this  single  capability,  more  than  any 
other,  that  made  a  peaceful  world  a  reality. 

Both  the  airlines  and  general  aviation  are 
extremely  important  and  necessary  contrib- 
utors to  the  UJB.  economy.  Without  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  success  of  each,  tbe  future 
structure  of  our  country  is  In  Jeopardy. 

Understanding  can  only  be  accomplished, 
if  all  of  us  ..  .  the  manufacturers,  the  sup- 
plies and.  most  importantly,  the  users  .  .  . 
work  together  In  a  coordinated  effort  to  get 
the   general   public  aware  that  you  cannot 


limit  the  airplane  to  the  air  earners  any 
more  than  you  can  limit  the  powered  wheel 
to  raUroads  and  buses. 

As  long  as  misunderstandirg  exists.  Gen- 
eral Aviation  will  be  vulnerable.  The  energy 
crisis  is  not  going  to  go  away.  And  we  can- 
not return  to  the  supreme  optimism  and 
complacency  that  characterized  our  outlook 
just  a  few  months  ago. 

■We  must  stop  talking  to  ovirselves.  V/'e 
have  an  obligation  to  make  it  potsible  for 
our  customers  bo  publicly  advocate,  net  jnat 
privately  defend,  their  use  of  tiusinebs  aii- 
crafl. 


WATERGATE:    A    TEACHING 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ER\t:n.  Mr.  President,  on  Dece;r.- 
ber  3,  1973.  Rozanne  Weissman.  cdJtor 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
News  Service,  interviewed  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land  of  the  University  of  CiiicafeO  Law- 
School  on  the  subject:  "Watergate:  A 
Teaching   Challenge." 

In  this  interview,  Professor  Kiirland. 
vho  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  Pll 
Americans,  made  many  penetrating  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject.  Hence,  the 
intervie'R-  deserved  wide  dissemination. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  IntT- 
vicw  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th? 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wateegate:  A  Teaching  Challenge 
(By  Rozanne  Weissman) 

Watergate  has  Invaded  the  nation's  cla.'-s- 
rooms.  Despite  the  fact  that  It  is  a  contro- 
versial subject  with  obvious  partlsnn  over- 
tones, today's  teachers  realize  that  they 
cannot  play  ostrich  and  pretend  that  one  of 
the  blfcest  and  most  complex  governmental 
ne^'S  stories  of  our  day  does  not  exist.  -Water- 
gate Is  a  natxiral  dlsciisslon  topic  to  stimulate 
Etiident  thinking  and  make  government,  hl"^- 
tory,  and  other  subject  areas  relevant  and 
alive. 

But  how  does  a  teacher  deal  with  a  hot 
topic  like  Watergate  without  getting  burned"* 

NE.^  Nev.s  Service  asked  the  advice  cf 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School  who  Is  now  also 
teaching  an  oversubscribed  undergraduate 
course  on  the  "Constitutional  Aspects  of 
Watergate."  Parade  magazine  and  others 
have  termed  Kurland  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  authorities  on  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  one  of  the  three  foremost  pro- 
fessors of  constitutional  law  in  the  country, 
along  with  Alex  Blckel  of  Tale  and  Paul 
Preund  of  Harvard. 

Kurland  has  served  for  six  years  as  chief 
consultant  for  the  Senate's  Separation  of 
Powers  subcommittee  under  chairman  Sen 
Sam  Ervln.  Jr.  (D-NC)  who  has  gained  ns- 
tlonal  fame  as  the  folksy-but-shrewd,  bihle- 
quotlng  Chairman  of  the  Senat«  Select 
Watergate  Committee. 

Kurland  and  Ervin  seem  to  have  a  mtitual 
admiration  society.  Says  Kurland  of  Ervln, 
"Sam  Ervln  asked  me  to  become  a  con- 
sultant to  his  subcommittee  without  my 
ever  having  known  him  or  done  anything 
He  read  my  work.  He  is  a  scholar.  He  has 
never  been  a  political  leader  in  the  legisla- 
ture. He  is  no  Everett  Dtrksen  or  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson.,  He  doesn't  bead  a  fraction 
of  tbe  Senate,  much  less  a  whole  party.  He 
has  earned  the  place  he's  earned  out  of 
respect.  He  Is  sincere  In  what  he  Is  trying 
to  accomplish  and  devoted  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bible.  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  him,  although  I  think  we  prob- 
ably differ  on  as  many  conclusions  as  we 
agree  on." 

And  says  Ervln  of  Kurland,  "He  would  go 
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down  In  history  as  an  outstanding  Supreme 
Court  Justice  If  any  President  possesaed 
the  wisdom   to  nominate  him  for  such  a 

post." 

Kurland  met  with  NEA  News  Service  for 
an  exclusive  Interview  in  his  home  on  y 
Chicago's  South  Side  near  the  university/ 
Surrounded  by  law  books  piled  high  on 
desks,  chairs,  tables  and  In  bookcases  In  BOs 
third-floor  den,  Kiuland  seemed  very  much 
at  home  as  he  discussed  the  handling  of 
Watergate  In  elementary-secondary  school 
classrooms.  While  the  law  professor  admits 
tiiat  "I  am  not  a  pedagogue,"  he  goes  on  to 
gi'.  e  usable  advice  and  source  suggestions 
to  teachers,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
need  to  take  Watergate  discussion  out  of 
tl:e  realm  of  personalities  and  to  deal  with 
It  factually,  comparatively,  institutionally, 
ai.d  historically  because  "current  events 
cannot  be  Isolated  as  If  they  have  no  an- 
tecedent." 

Kurland  urges  teachers  to  compare  the 
Intentions  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
where  this  country  Is  now  governmentally 
as  highlighted  by  Watergate.  Important 
Issues  raised  by  Watergate,  according  to 
Kurland.  will  not  be  dealt  with  In  the 
courts.  He  specifically  points  to  the  undue 
accumulation  of  power  In  the  e.xecutlve 
branch  of  government  because  of  a  willing 
surrender  of  authority  by  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  subsequent  abuse  of  that 
power.  Observes  Kurland  about  Watergate, 
"We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  the 
lo-.e  of  power — rather  than  of  money — is 
the  root  of  all  evil." 

TRANSCRIPTION     OF     lUTESVIE'.V     WITH 
PHILIP    KUSOAND 

Q:  Tell  me  about  the  college  course  you 
are  teaching  on  Watergate. 

A:  Essentially,  the  effort  Is  to  bring  un- 
dergraduates some  concept  of  how  legal 
rules  are  applicable  In  practical  situations. 
Watergate  gives  a  backdrop  for  dealing  with 
a  large  nvuxiber  of  constitutional  questions — 
separation  of  powers.  Impeachment,  execu- 
tive privilege — and  such  a  popular  subject 
assures  student  Interest.  The  course  will 
lie  an  attempt  to  suggest  that  Watergate 
Is  simply  a  symptom  of  a  very  serious  disease 
from  which  we  are  suffering.  I  will  go  down 
a  list  of  areas  or  functions  which  we  have 
entrusted  to  the  White  House  but  which 
the  Constitution  did  not  place  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  then  ask  what  are  the  ways 
and  means  for  restoring  a  balance.  I  wUl  be 
quite  clear  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
turned  to  the  White  House  la  that  In  the 
past  Congress  has  not  been  adequately 
responsive  to  the  American  will.  So,  part 
of  the  Watergate  problem  Is  how  to  make 
Congress  responsive. 

Q:  How  would  you  recommend  deaimg 
with  the  Watergate  experience  in  elemen- 
tary-secondary classrooma  where  teachers 
have  less  leeway  than  college  professors? 

A:  Issues  that  I  am  covering  that  can  be 
dealt  with  at  the  lower  levels  include  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  Impeachment.  With 
regard  to  Impeachment.  I  can  recommend 
several  readable  sources  that  high  school 
teachers  might  use:  a  new  book  titled  "Im- 
peachment" by  Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  and 
a  more  popiUar  and  contradictory  book  by 
Irving  Brandt.  If  a  teacher  is  willing  to  put 
In  the  time  and  effort,  the  best  source  for 
dlscxasslona  Is  that  record  of  the  federal 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  which 
highlights  the  concerns  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  That  Involves  hard  work  because 
the  convention  did  not  start  at  the  begin- 
ning, go  through  the  end,  and  flmlsh  each 
article  as  they  went  along.  Instead  there  Is  a 
piece  here  on  Article  II  and  a  piece  there  on 
Article  ni,  but  It  Is  very  weU  Indexed.  The 
Pounding  Father*  sought  to  avoid  the  dan- 
geca  of  majestla*.  like  the  kings,  and  were 
very  much  opposed  to  centralizing  power  in 
any  sUogle  man.  They  hoped  to  utilize  the 
legislatiire    (Congress)    to  afford   protection 
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aa  well  as  representative  government.  For 
the  teacher.  Max  Farmnd's  four-volume 
"The  Pounders  of  the  Union"  and  his  three- 
volume  "The  Pramlng  at  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  both  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  are  good  sources. 

In  my  course,  I  also  want  to  talk  about 
the  role  of  Congress  as  the  watchdog,  the 
overseer,  of  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
Many  people  assiime  that  the  only  function 
of  the  legislature  is  to  make  laws,  but  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  Intention  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  was  that  Congress  have 
the  obligation  to  see  that  the  laws  are  ex- 
eciited  in  the  way  that  they  intended.  The 
bulk  of  congressional  hearings  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  framing  a 
law  but  are  concerned  with  how  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  are  being  effected — 
the  oversight  function.  The  courts  can  only 
supervise  the  behavior  of  the  executive 
branch  on  a  retail  basis;  It  remains  with 
tiie  legislature  to  do  It  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

Q:  Can  you  recommenC  any  other  teach- 
ing approach  to  make  history  and  govern- 
ment more  Interesting  and  dynamic  in  light 
of  Watergate? 

A:  My  problem  Is  that  essentially  I  am  not 
a  pedagogue.  The  one  thing  that  law  school 
professors  do  not  have  Is  any  educational 
training.  We  attempt  to  engage  our  students 
in  dialogue  and  call  it  Socratic  dialogue 
(qviestlons-and-answer  as  opposed  to  lecture 
approach)  because  that's  the  way  we  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back. 

But  while  there  are  a  lot  of  Interesting 
teaching  ploys,  I  think  that  a  factual  basts 
and  a  historical  and  comparative  govern- 
ment approach  are  likely  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive of  a  real  analysis  of  the  problem.  I 
would  like  to  see  teachers  confine  themselves 
to  facts.  One  of  the  things  that  shocked 
me  during  the  Watergate  hearings  was  list- 
ening to  the  commentator  tell  me  during 
the  break  what  he  saw,  and  It  was  very 
different  from  what  I  saw.  One  of  us  was 
wrong,  and  me  being  me,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  was. 

It  is  Important  to  get  back  to  the  facts. 
In  a  court  of  law  as  opposed  to  the  Water- 
gate hearings,  lawyers  can  only  present 
factual  data  and  wo\ild  not  be  able  to  say, 
"Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  an 
evil  man?"  You  say.  "What  facts  do  you  have 
that  Mr.  Nixon  approved  or  didn't  approve 
this,  and  that  Mr.  So-and-3o  was  Involved 
In  the  break-In?"  One  collection  of  data 
which  I  think  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
teacher  and  a  helpful  tool  to  get  at  the  facts 
Is  published  by  Congressional  Quarterly.  The 
concise  presentation  of  the  factual  develop- 
ments In  the  Watergate  case  Includes  press 
commentary,  but  without  value  Judgments 
on  f actuality.  ("Chronology  of  a  Crisis,"  Vol. 
1,  can  be  ordered  for  $6  from  CQ,  1735  K  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Vol.  2  Is  In  the 
works.) 

Getting  at  those  facts  and  building  on 
them  should  be  Important  to  teachers,  and 
I  think  high  school  students  would  be  very 
much  Interested  In  digging  out  the  facts.  I.e., 
what  did  former  White  House  counsel  John 
W.  Dean  HI  do — not  what  newspapers  have 
said  Mr.  Dean  did  or  reported  In  interviews. 
Look  at  the  record  and  find  out  what  It  Is 
Mr.  Dean  did.  You  have  to  get  not  only 
from  Mr.  Dean's  testimony  but  from  others 
who  have  testified  about  Mr.  Dean  and  then 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  who  is  telling  the 
truth.  What  Is  he  guilty  of?  What  would  you 
charge  him  with  If  you  were  a  United  States 
attorney? 

Q:  Do  you  believe  that  the  Watergate- 
related  events  have  highlighted  the  differ- 
ence between  the  theory  of  government  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  classroom  and  the  actual 
practice? 

A:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  adopt  that 
thesis.  It  isn't  so  much  a  conflict  between 
theory  and  fact  as  between  constitutional 
Intent  and  the  current  operation  of  govern- 
ment. The  current  situation   indicates  not 


nearly  so  much  &  grasping  for  power  as  a 
willing  surrender  of  authority  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  presidency.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  from  the  Intention  of  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution.  Starting  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  we  had  a  huge  transfer  of  power 
from  the  states  to  the  national  government 
and  then  a  movement  within  the  national 
government,  transferring  power  from  the 
legislature  to  the  President.  The  most  recent 
example  la  the  attempt  by  the  executive 
branch  to  assume  control  of  the  spending 
power  which  the  Constitution  gave  solely 
to  Congress.  The  executive  branch  Is  also 
concerned  with  lawmaking,  issuing  executive 
orders  which  reportedly  haye  the  same  effect 
as  a  statute  and  entering  into  agreements 
with  foreign  coiintrles.  They  call  the  latter 
an  executive  agreement  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  Senate  approval. 

Finally.  In  the  most  recent  days,  the  White 
House  staff  has  taken  power  from  the  old-line 
departments — State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Jus- 
tice. A  real  sjmibol  of  the  problem  Is  the 
Executive  Office  Building,  which  once  also 
housed  the  State  Department  and  several 
other  departments  but  now  houses  a  part 
of  the  executive  staff.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  where  we  should  be.  In  1968-69, 
we  had  a  grand  movement  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  at  the  tmlversltles  toward  the 
creation  of  an  OrwelUan  State  as  depicted  In 
"Animal  Farm."  I  think  we  successfully 
avoided  that,  but  now  we  are  moving  toward 
a  different  OrwelUan  State  which  is  described 
in  "1984."  Rather  than  go  to  either  one  of 
these — both  of  which  I  regard  with  abhor- 
rence— I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  recognition  of  the  Institutional 
functions  of  the  separate  practices  of  govern- 
ment. 

Q:  ^Vhat  about  the  whole  Issue  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  perhaps  even  over  and  above 
the  court-ordered  release  of  secret  White 
House  tapes  whose  existence  was  revealed  at 
Senate  Watergate  hearings? 

A:  While  I  think  the  tapes  have  been  a 
hot  political  issue,  they  have  not  really  been 
a  terribly  important  one  because  the  secret 
tapmg  of  confidential  communications  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  staff  is  not 
likely,  I  hope,  to  be  engaged  in  again.  At 
most,  the  tapes  will  reveal  either  corrobora- 
tion or  contradiction  of  evidence  already  on 
the  record — i.e.,  the  statement  by  Dean  as  to 
what  he  told  the  Piesldent  and  what  the 
President  replied.  (The  Interview  was  con- 
ducted before  the  President  claimed  there 
was  no  Dean  tape.)  Fundamentally — and  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  this  point — I  think 
transferring  the  Issues  of  Watergate  to  the 
courts  Is  a  trivlallzation  of  the  Issues.  The 
basic  questions  which  Watergate  raises  are 
the  undue  accumulation  of  power  and  the 
abuse  of  that  power  by  the  President. 

If  we  start  breaking  it  down  Into  questions 
of  whether  Dean  or  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  should  go  to  Jail,  we'll  get 
answers  to  those  questions.  Either  they  will, 
or  they  won't.  But,  that  is  not  going  to  cor- 
rect the  very  dangerous  situation  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  White  House  power. 

RaovU  Berger.  author  of  a  new  book  on 
Impeachment,  has  submitted  a  manuscript 
on  executive  privilege,  which  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press  will  publish,  in  which  he  makes 
the  point  that  executive  privilege  is  a  myth. 
There  is  no  constitutional  foundation  for 
the  allegation  by  the  executive  branch  that 
It  can  withhold  information  sought  by  the 
legislative  branch  because  Congress  has  the 
obllg:atlon  to  oversee  what  is  going  on.  If  ma- 
terials can  be  denied  Congress,  it  cannot  en- 
gage In  this  oversight  function.  To  that  ex- 
tent, there  is  a  very  substantial  problem  of 
executive  privilege.  The  oversight  function 
la  not  an  issue  with  regard  to  the  tapes, 
thoxigh. 

Q:  Many  students,  particularly  minority 
students,  are  more  turned  off  to  the  system 
because  of  Watergate  and  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cubans  who  were  caught  during 


the  Watergate  break-In  landed  in  Jail  while 
the  "big  fish"  go  free  or  are  out  on  bond. 
Do  you  see  any  way  that  teachers  can  use 
Watergate  to  advantage  In  educating  mi- 
nority students? 

A:  I  haven't  any  doubts  that  everybody 
will  be  treated  alike,  that  Is,  the  Cubans 
will  be  sent  to  Jail  only  If  the  others  go  to 
Jail.  To  suggest  that  the  only  persons  who 
have  access  to  government  authority  are  the 
wealthy  Is  less  true  today  than  It  used  to  be. 
Almost  all  the  legislation  that  the  national 
povermnent  has  engaged  in  during  the  last 
two  decades  is  concerned  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  acciunulated  by  the  rich  and 
disseminated  to  the  less  wealthy  in  terms 
of  services,  goods,  and,  so  far  as  the  civil 
rights  acts  are  concerned,  the  opening  up  of 
opportunity  to  the  heretofore  deprived. 

What  Watergate  shows  and  what  should  be 
encouraging  to  young  people  is  that  the 
system  can  be  made  to  work.  If  the  press 
calls  the  public  attention  to  the  deficiencies 
and  if  the  people  whom  the  congressmen 
represent  make  demands,  the  Congress  can 
be  made  to  do  Us  Job.  The  real  danger  Is 
that  Watergate  Is  going  to  he  a  sensational, 
short-lived  affair.  Then  apathetic  students 
really  do  have  something  to  worry  about. 
But,  teacher-student  concern  at  the  momrrit 
should  be  to  see  that  Watergate  does  not  die, 
that  Watergate  is  a  symbol  to  this  country 
to  the  same  extend  that  the  Dreyfus  case 
was  a  symbol  to  France  In  the  late  19th  Cen- 
tury. I  don't  think  It  was  Important  whether 
Dreyfus  did  or  did  not  go  to  Jail  or  did  or  did 
not  do  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  done,  but 
the  abuse  of  the  executive  powers  and  the 
abuse  of  the  Judicial  system  that  were  rep- 
resented there  and  are  represented  here  is 
what  has  to  be  cleaned  up.  I'm  concerned 
that  the  public  is  going  to  lose  interest,  that 
after  the  trials  and  after  people  are  sent 
to  Jail,  everybody  will  say.  "C'.ay,  we've  done 
all  that's  needed  to  be  done."  That's  not  true. 
We  must  have  constant  supervision  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

The  best  way  to  supervise  the  executive 
branch  Is  through  the  legislative  branch. 
The  best  way  to  see  that  the  legislative 
branch  does  its  duty  is  for  the  people  to 
keep  themselves  informed  and  to  let  their 
legislators  know  what  they  want  done.  I 
have  been  working  with  Sen.  Sam  Ervin's 
(D-N.C.)  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  for  six  years  now,  and  I  must  say  I 
am  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  the  Con- 
grese  responds  to  the  mall.  Nothing  moves 
them — not  the  dollars  or  whatever  It  is  that 
an  industry  can  bring  to  bear — so  much  as  a 
huge  mail  turnout  mdlcating  what  the  peo- 
ple want. 

Q:  What  force  could  NEA  bring  to  bear, 
other  than  lobbying  for  a  strong  campa.gn 
financing  act,  to  see  that  Watergate-type 
Incidents  do  not  reoccur? 

A:  I  think  that  NEA  has  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  the  educators  of  this 
country — to  attempt  to  service  them  with 
the  data  as  to  what  Is  hapi>enlng.  NEA  main- 
tains headquarters  in  Washington  primarily 
to  let  the  legislature  know  what  it  thinks 
education  Interests  demand  and  to  get  money 
for  education.  That  Is  a  one-way  street.  What 
NEA  is  not  domg — if  you  will  excuse  me — 
is  taking  the  data  about  what  is  going  on 
In  Washmgton  and  communicating  it  to  the 
education  conamunity  so  that  they  In  turn 
can  transmit  it  to  the  f>eople  they  are  deal- 
ing with.  At  the  legislative  level.  NBA  lobby- 
ists will  have  to  let  the  legislators  know 
that  the  organization  does  not  regard  the 
end-all  and  be-all  of  the  Watergate  scandal 
as  sending  half  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  or  three 
dozen  people  to  Jail.  NEA  and  its  teacher- 
members  have  to  let  legislators  y.ncw  that 
they  understand  the  basic  issue  is  excessive 
accumulation  of  power  In  the  White  House. 
Q:  I  think  it  may  be  for  that  reason  that 
KEA    leaders    landed    on    the    While    House 


enemies  list.  NEA  criticized  the  President's 
stand  and  influence  on  the  parochiaid  issue. 

A:  Well,  I  congratulate  you,  but  that  is 
not  enough.  The  enemies  list  is  like  one  pox 
m  a  bad  case  of  chicken  pox;  It  Is  not  very 
miportant  m  itself.  There  is  another  prob- 
lem that  has  to  be  carefiilly  recognized.  We 
tend  to  think  of  these  things  in  terms  of  per- 
sonalities, and  if  you  have  a  distaste  for 
President  Nixon  as  I  have  a  distaste  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  then  we  tend  to  see  Nixon  as 
the  devil.  The  fact  is  that  the  Institution  is 
creating  the  problem.  It  was  not  Nixon,  it 
was  President  Kennedy  who  engaged  m  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  mvaslon.  It  was  not  Nixon,  but 
President  Kennedy  who  entered  the  Korean 
War.  It  was  not  Nixon,  but  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  who  got  us  involved  in 
the  Vietnamese  War.  The  problem  Is  that 
we  tend  to  say,  'If  Kennedy  does  it,  It  must 
be  right,  and  if  Nixon  does  it.  it  must  be 
wrong.'  It  is  wrong  whoever  is  doing  It! 

Q;  Do  you  attribute  this  all  to  the  growth 
of  presidential  power? 

A:  That's  right.  It  Is  an  assumption  by 
these  men  that  they  can  do  anything.  They 
can  commit  what  I  thmk  is  the  important 
act  of  American  government — to  cause  this 
country  to  enter  into  a  war.  The  Constitu- 
tion didn't  give  them  that  authority.  For  a 
long  time,  startmg  with  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  lilseral  elements  in  our  commumty  as- 
sumed that  White  House  jjower  was  good. 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
were  friends  of  the  liberals  and,  therefore, 
liberals  wanted  the  power  in  the  White  House 
rather  than  in  the  Congress.  They  shoukl 
have  spent  their  efforts  educatmg  Congress- 
men rather  than  allowing  this  growth  of 
power  m  the  White  House  because  you  can't 
always  count  on  having  the  right  kind  of 
man  in  the  White  House. 

The  other  basic  element  of  the  Watergate 
controversy  is  the  election  problem.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-N. 
Dak.),  we  did  not  have  a  choice  in  the  last 
election.  The  McGovernltes  captured  the 
Democratic  convention  every  bit  as  ruth- 
lessly as  others  who  capture  their  own  con- 
vention. What  we  clearly  must  have  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  system  so  that  the  American 
jjeople  have  a  greater  choice — not  merely  the 
two  men  that  the  machinery  of  a  particular 
convention  offers.  The  Constitution  started 
out  with  a  system  which  made  sense  to  the 
Pounding  Fathers.  They  decided.  'Let  all  the 
wise  men  of  our  state  get  together  with  the 
wise  men  of  all  the  other  states,  and  then 
these  wise  men  will  In  turn  choose  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.'  That  is  what  the  electoral  college  is 
about.  The  people  could  determine  their  own 
wise  mex\.  because  they  came  from  their  own 
community.  And,  when  you  put  all  these 
people  together,  they  would  know  who  was 
the  best  man  for  the  national  office.  Our 
party  system  destroyed  that. 

We  have  changed  the  Constitution.  We 
can't  go  back  to  the  old  system  because  we're 
no  longer  a  series  of  small  communities.  But, 
we  ought  to  give  basic  thouglit  to  how  we 
choose  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh  <D-Ind.)  notwithstanding, 
I  do  not  think  nationwide  primary  elections 
are  gomg  to  provide  us  with  that  answer  be- 
cause, sigaln.  we  would  be  forced  to  choose 
between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  and 
that  Republican  and  that  Democrat  would 
be  chosen  by  the  organization  not  by  the 
people. 

Q:  Teachers  have  been  criticized  or  even 
fired  for  bringing  controversial  Issues  into 
the  classroom — whether  or  not  they  men- 
tioned their  viewpoints.  How  can  teachers 
best  deal  with  Watergate  when  some  parent- 
supporters  of  President  Nixon  think  that  the 
problem  has  either  been  intensified  or  cre- 
ated by  the  media  and  docs  net  belong;  in 
the  clpsrroom? 

A:  Tlie  only  wny  teachers  can  de;\l  with  it 
Is  by  attempiinn;  to  pcrsur.de  both  the  stu- 
dents and  parents  that  teachers  are  con- 
cerned about  institutional  valuer.  Taking  it 


out  of  the  level  of  personalities  and  brmgmg 
It  up  to  the  level  of  institutions  would  per- 
mit a  sounder  framework  for  teachers  to  op- 
erate on.  This  Is  why  I  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  Nixon  and  what  he  did  and  Mitch- 
ell and  Dean  and  what  they  did,  but  whether 
It  is  a  healthful  situation  for  all  this  author- 
ity to  be  collected  by  that  small  group  of 
men  headed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — whoever  he  may  be.  The  parents,  too. 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  personalities,  and 
they  have  their  pros  and  cons.  If  teachers  are 
willing  to  recognize  that  the  problem  is  as 
great  with  Truman's  Koreain  War  as  with  the 
Vietnam  War  of  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  and  can  show  that  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  the  parents,  they  are  likely  to 
get  less  flack. 

Q:  Can  you  suggest  how  this  could  be 
done? 

A:  You  have  to  use  history.  You  cannot 
Isolate  current  events  as  if  they  have  no 
antecedent.  Let's  talk  about  the  war-making 
power.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts'  (R-N.Y.)  new  book 
"Who  Makes  War?"  goes  through  the  war- 
making  activities  of  every  Presldei'it.  TTie 
problem  outlmed:  ought  the  President  cf 
the  United  States  to  have  the  authority  to 
commit  QA\T  troops  to  battle?  It  Isnt  written 
in  terms  of  whether  Nixon  has  that  authority 
or  Kennedy  or  Truman  did.  It  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  George  Washington.  That  is  the 
kind  of  approach  needed. 

Q:  As  part  of  the  historical  approach,  are 
you  also  suggestnlg  that  teachers  discuss 
Watergate  m  relation  to  other  previous 
scandals? 

A:  The  scandals  of  our  past  have  been  com- 
paratively simple  and  irrelevant  to  the  scan- 
dal of  Watergate.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  love  of  money  was  really  the  root  of  all 
evil.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  true  any- 
more We're  not  dealing  with  a  scandal  In 
which  a  number  of  politicians  are  trying  to 
line  their  own  pockets.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  Watergate  frightening. 
They  weren't  taking  money;  they  were 
spreading  It  around  as  If  it  didn't  count  They 
weren't  interested  \n  accumulating  money 
for  themselves.  What  they  were  interested  in 
was  accumulating  power.  V.'e  have  arrived  at 
the  stage  where  the  love  of  pov.-er  is  the  root 
of  all  evil. 

My  problem  In  dealing  with  Watergate  In 
relation  to  other  scandals  Is  that  the  scan- 
dal Is  overshadowing  far  more  threatening 
problems,  such  as  the  rise  of  a  police  state. 
We're  appalled.  I  think,  by  the  break-in  by 
the  presidential  "plumbers."  'Why?  At  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  this  country.  Amer- 
icans were  concerned  that  there  not  be  a 
standing  army — a  military  or  semi-military 
power  available  to  a  President  ae  a  means  cf 
controlling  the  country.  The  problem  has 
become  whether  the  President  c\»ght  to  have 
a  private  police  force  Former  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  in  one  thing  was  absolutely 
sound:  he  fought  the  notion  that  the  FBI 
should  become  a  national  police  and  that  all 
crime  should  be  subject  to  FBI  li  vestiga- 
tlon  and  control.  That  was  the  way  Hitler  and 
most  Soiith  American  dictators  came  to 
power  and  controlled  their  dictatorships, 
either  through  an  internal  police  force  or  a 
military  force.  That  Is  what  Is  going  on  now 
in  Russia:  that's  what  wns  going  on  in 
Germany  and  Italy  when  those  were  totali- 
tarian states. 

Q:  A  study  Indicated  that  people  re- 
sponded very  negatively  to  rights  cited  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights  when  they  did  not  know  the 
source.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  are  doing 
a  good  enough  Job  of  teaching  about  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  ConsUtutton  in  the  schools'* 
If  not,  how  can  this  be  improved? 

A:  Teachers  are  not  doing  a  good  enough 
job.  What  v/e  read  in  the  newspaper  is  olten 
only  the  use  of  iJils  Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
protection  of  ihoee  we  don't  iilie — those  we 
might  consider  enemies  of  society.  Somehow. 
teachers  have  lo  convey  a  realization  that  any 
individual  might  be  on  the  wrong  end  of  an 
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Investigation.  We  permit  all  people  to  assert 
these  rtghta  only  because  we  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  society  as  a  whole  is  en- 
titled to  that  protection.  The  8th  Amend- 
ment, which  gives  a  person  the  right  of 
silence  against  his  accusers,  was  not  created 
for  the  dope  peddler  or  what  have  you,  but 
like  the  search -and -seizure  amendment  and 
others,  was  created  to  see  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  Impose  on  the  ordinary 
Individual. 

Teachers  can  also  deal  with  the  Bill  ot 
Riahts  historically.  If  you  look  at  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, you  can  see  a  very  close  correlation. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  says,  "These 
are  the  wrongs  that  the  Crown  committed 
against  our  people."  Arid  the  BUI  of  Rights 
says  that  the  "national  government  shall 
not  do  these  things  "  And  ihey  are  the  same 
things.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  Impositions  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment on  the  colonists  and  to  some  extent  on 
the  residents  of  Kngland.  That's  why  clauses 
cover  such  things  as  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  assembly. 

We  have  obsolete  provisions  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights  that  we  no  longer  regard  as  Im- 
portant becatise  the  possibilities  of  their  be- 
ing abused  really  dont  exist,  such  as  a  pro- 
vision that  troops  should  not  be  quartered  in 
private  homes  except  In  times  of  war.  The 
due  process  clause  goes  back  to  King  John's 
day.  The  rule  of  law  is  purported  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Magua  Carta — at  least  that  is 
the  myth  that  we  have  carried. 

Q:  Do  teachers  have  a  role  of  bringing 
hoiicsty  into  politics? 

A:  I  don't  think  that  is  the  role  of  teach- 
ers. Tliat  is  the  role  of  the  citizen,  and  every 
teacher  is  a  citizen.  The  primary  function 
of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  students  to  raise 
questions.  Former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  was  fond  of  saying  that 
the  right  answer  depends  on  the  right  ques- 
tion, and  the  more  I  see  of  what  goes  on, 
the  more  I  think  that's  true.  There  is  a  very 
fine  line,  however,  between  skepticism,  which 
I  think  U  healthy,  and  cynicism  which  I 
think  is  unhealthy,  diseased,  U  you  wiU.  And 
the  teacher  has  got  to  maintain  that  line, 
and  what  you  are  askirg  me  Is  how  does  a 
teacher  get  wisdom?  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q:  Teachers  are  educating  tomorrow's  fu- 
ture polltlciaiis  and  government  workers  and 
officials.  How  can  they  best  deal  with  the 
attitude  expressed  during  the  Senate  Water- 
gate bearings  on  nationwide  television  by 
White  House  aide  Ctordon  Strachan,  who 
urged  other  young  people  to  stay  away  from 
politics  and  Washington? 

A:  I  don't  know  how  idealized  Strach&n's 
notions  of  government  were  when  he  came 
to  the  job,  but  nothing  is  so  dlsUlusionlng 
as  having  engaged  in  wrong-doing  and  hav- 
ing been  caught  at  it.  If  young  people  come 
to  Washington  with  their  own  Ideals  and 
the  right  attitude  of  skepticism — not  cyni- 
cism— and  say,  "How  can  we  work  within  this 
system  so  as  to  accomplish  our  ideals."  I 
think  the  United  States  would  be  very  much 
strengthened  by  an  In-pouring  of  these  peo- 
ple Into  the  political  process. 

The  United  States  suffers  politically  from 
the  fact  that  most  people  don't  give  a  damn 
about  what  happens  in  government.  Most 
Americana  can't  teU  you  who  their  local  rep- 
resentative Is  In  the  city  council  or  the  state 
legislature.  It's  not  that  past  participation 
has  been  put  down,  so  much  as  that  there 
hasn't  been  any  effort  at  participation.  In 
1968-69,  nothing  riled  me  so  much  as  the  at- 
tack on  the  universities.  All  this  force  was 
directed  at  institutions  which  were  not 
guilty  of  creating  the  wrong-doing  that  the 
students  wanted  to  correct.  That  was  simply 
a  paroxysm  of  hopelessness,  revenge,  strik- 
ing out  at  tbe  nearest  object  because  the  ob- 
ject you  want  to  reach  Isn't  at  hand. 

Q:  How  can  educators  combat  the  at- 
titude that  the  Individual  cannot  effect 
change? 

▲:  It  Is  quite  true  that  no  one  of  us  in 
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a  society  can  live  exactly  the  way  he  wotUd 
like.  The  chaos  that  would  result  wotild  be 
totally  destructive  of  tbe  society,  and  we 
wotUd  be  back  to  an  aborigine  state.  If  that 
Is  the  goal,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  drop- 
ping out  and  trying  to  get  away  with  as  much 
as  you  can.  Historically,  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon man  has  been  Improved  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  a  real  voice  In  govern- 
ment, and  a  real  voice  la  government  is  by 
organization,  not  by  mobs.  Mobs  have  al- 
ways been  put  down.  The  use  of  violence  In 
Anglo-American  history  has  repeatedly  been 
unsuccessful.  It  creates  an  excuse  for  thoee 
with  real  force  to  destroy  those  who  are  en- 
gaging in  violence.  Violence  is  successfiU 
only  if  you  have  a  majority  of  the  force  in 
the  country  with  you.  Otherwise,  all  you 
can  do  is  get  yourself  destroyed.  That  Is  part 
of  the  lesson  of  the  1968-69  activities,  which 
also  gave  an  e.xcuse  to  Mr.  Nixon  to  say  that 
the  reason  he  had  to  engage  in  these  Water- 
gate lUegalities  is  because  others  have  en- 
gaged In  Illegalities.  Now,  you  can  say  that's 
an  absurd  position,  but  It  is  a  popular  one 
that  convinces  a  lot  of  people.  After  all.  he  Is 
doing  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
these  agitators  from  engaging  In  the  same 
kind  of  thing. 

I  think  that  educators  can  urge  students 
to  accomplish  their  goals  through  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  makes  a  congressman  move 
faster  than  the  recogiUtlon  that  the  person 
who  is  speaking  to  him  Is  speaking  on  be- 
half of  X-thousand  voters.  The  consiuner 
and  the  average  Americaa  individual  is  not 
organized.  They  could  take  a  lesson  from 
labor — whatever  you  think  of  its  poeition  at 
the  momei\t.  At  the  time  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's election,  there  was  no  organized  labor 
force.  Labor  came  to  the  fore  by  organizing 
Itself  and  now  is  one  of  the  strong  forces  In 
goverunaent. 

Q:  Do  you  feel  that  Watergate  highlights 
the  value  of  a  free  press? 

A:  Certainly  there  is  a  usefiU  point  to  be 
made  about  the  role  of  the  press  in  this 
country.  Comparisons  with  other  countries 
are  likely  to  make  our  government  look 
pretty  good  in  certain  areas.  I  understand 
that  after  the  Watergate  news  broke,  some- 
one tried  to  make  a  scandal  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  are  wiretapping  everywhere 
and  everyone.  When  the  French  minister  was 
accused  of  it,  he  said,  "Certainly  we  do,'  and 
that,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  And,  while  the  English 
press  isn't  as  free  as  the  American  press,  I 
think  the  English  government  Is  nonetheless 
more  responsive  to  the  wUl  of  the  people. 
Overall,  though,  I  don't  think  that  Water- 
gate has  been  terribly  revealing  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  1st  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  press  isn't  the  only  institution  that 
we  should  use  for  our  self-protection.  Let's 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Congress  is  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Q:  John  Wilson,  the  attorney  for  former 
White  House  aides  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John 
Ehrlichman,  proposed  that  under  the  guise 
of  national  security,  anything  including  bur- 
glary is  permitted.  What  do  you  think  of 
his  position? 

A:  There  is  no  constitutional  basis  for 
Mr.  Wilson's  position.  None  whatsoever.  I 
thought  his  behavior  was  abominable  and 
left  a  lot  to  be  desired.  The  national  televi- 
sion cameras  have  a  strange  effect  on  people. 
The  whole  Senate  Watergate  committee  has 
behaved  miserably.  Wilson  did  ill  service  to 
his  clients  as  a  lawyer.  A  lawyer  ought  not 
make  an  absurd  point  to  begin  with,  and 
certainly  ought  to  make  a  point  which  wUl 
not  help  his  client  and  which  may  certainlv 
injure  him.  Wilson  starts  off  by  saying  the 
President  can  do  anything  for  national  se- 
curity. But  then  in  regard  to  the  Watergate 
burglary,  the  President  reportedly  knows 
nothing  about  it.  Next  down  the  line  are 
Haldema.i  and  Ehrlichman.  Mavbe  they 
could  do  it  as  alter  egos  of  the  President. 
But    they   supposedly   doa|t   know   auythiag 


about  it.  according  to  the  story.  Then  we  get 
down  to  the  point  that  Howard  Himt  coiUd 
do  what  he  pleased  because  he  thought  na- 
tional security  was  Involved. 

Q:  Sen.  Ervin  said  that  you  would  make 
an  outstanding  Supreme  Court  Justice  if  a 
President  had  the  foresight  to  pick  you. 
Could  you  comment? 

A:  I've  always  said  that  prediction  Is  the 
function  of  either  scientlste  or  fools,  and  I 
am  not  a  scientist. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
tragic  situation  in  Cambodia.  More  than 
a  year  has  passed  since  the  Government 
of  the  Khmer  Republic  tried  to  end  the 
increasingly  bloody  conflict  in  its  coun- 
try. Khmer  leaders  with  full  U.S.  sup- 
port have  unilaterally  stopped  their  of- 
fensive operations,  have  offered  talks 
with  any  authorized  representative  of 
their  opponents  and  have  explored  other 
channels  that  might  bring  peace  to  their 
country. 

The  response  of  the  Khmer  Commu- 
nists and  their  North  Vietnamese  pa- 
trons have  been  a  murderous  escalation 
of  the  war.  During  the  past  3  months  an 
intensified  systematic  campaign  of  ter- 
ror bombardment  has  been  directed 
against  the  civilian  population  in  Phnom 
Penh.  Over  1,000  civilians  have  been 
killed  or  woimded  in  these  rocket  and 
artillei'y  attacks  and  thousands  have 
been  left  homeless. 

The  women  and  children  kiUed, 
woimded  or  burnt  out  of  their  homes 
were  neither  combatants  nor  accidental 
•victims  of  attacks  aimed  at  military 
bases  or  depots.  They  are  the  intended 
targets  of  an  enemy  who,  failing  to  de- 
stroy the  Khmer  Republic's  Army,  has 
turned  its  weapons  against  helpless 
civilians. 

Long  after  any  American  soldier  has 
fired  a  weapon  or  dropped  a  bomb  In  In- 
dochina, innocent  civilians  continue  to 
be  deliberately  slaughtered  to  further  the 
interests  of  Communist  forces.  Self-ap- 
pointed war  ci-imes  tribvmals  no  longer 
attract  the  interests  of  faddists.  The 
murder  of  civilians  in  areas  controlled 
by  governments  friendly  to  the  United 
States  is  apparently  regarded  as  less 
tragic  or  less  criminal  than  those  deaths 
that  somehow  could  be  made  purely  an 
American  responsibility. 

While  the  Communists  in  Cambodia 
are  shelling  civilians,  the  people  in  areas 
under  their  military  control  seek  to 
escape  at  any  opportunity.  To  the  north 
of  the  Cambodian  capital  in  just  the  last 
few  days  some  10,000  refugees  fled  to  the 
government  after  3  years  under  Commu- 
nist control.  Despite  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  life  in  the  government 
areas,  these  villagers  have  registered  an- 
other dramatic  referendum  on  the  un- 
popularity of  their  former  Commimist 
masters.  World  opinion,  which  should  be 
struck  by  this  rejection  of  the  so  called 
people's  forces  in  Cambodia,  is  strangely 
silent.  International  opinion  and  an  ele- 
mentary sense  of  justice  which  should  be 
outraged  at  a  systemtic  and  deliberate 
war  of  terror  against  a  civilian  populace 
seems  fatigued  or  bored. 

However,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  should 
not  remain  untouched  or  uninterested  in 
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this  tragic  situation  daily  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  media.  The  Khmer 
Republic  fights  entirely  alone.  Congress 
ended  the  last  U.S.  air  combat  opera- 
tions there  over  6  months  ago. 

In  summation,  the  Khmer  Government 
has  repeatedly  offered  to  end  tlie  fighting 
on  honorable  terms  to  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  remain  illegally  in  Cambodia  aid- 
ing the  Khmer  Commimists  who  cannot 
command  the  loyalty  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  own  areas.  Tlie  Communists 
refuse  proposals  for  a  ceasefire,  for  ne- 
gotiations, or  for  any  discussion  of  a  po- 
litical solution.  Instead  they  threaten  the 
lenders  of  the  Cambodian  Government 
with  hanging  and  turn  their  guns  on 
women  and  children. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Ainerican  people  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuing  death  of  innocents  in 
Cambodia. 


SOLZHENITSYN  AND  DETENTE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen,  when  it  spoke 
at  all,  to  waffle  in  the  face  of  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  abducting 
and  forcibly  expelling  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn  from  his  homeland.  The  White 
House  has  limited  its  public  expression 
on  this  matter  to  a  press  spokesman's 
statement  that  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
"eloquently  spelled  out"  the  conception 
of  detente  according  to  which  silence  is 
deemed  appropriate;  and  the  Secretary 
himself  has  once  again  obscured  the  rela- 
tionship between  detente  and  human 
rights  by  implying  that  firm  American 
support  for  human  rights  will  somehow 
Increase  the  chance  of  nuclear  war. 

At  a  time  when  men  and  women 
throughout  the  free  world — ordinary  citi- 
zens, government  ofiBcials  and  even  heads 
of  state — have  voiced  their  revulsion  at 
the  mistreatment  and  brutal  expulsion  of 
Ihis  great  and  brave  man,  I  cannot  allow 
the  silence  of  the  President  to  be  under- 
stood as  representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people;  it  does  not. 

The  American  people  support  the  con- 
duct of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  basis  of  constructive  negotiation 
and  accommodation.  This  approach  to 
the  resolution  of  differences  is  character- 
istic of  our  relations  with  more  than  120 
nations;  and  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
our  security,  diminishing  the  risks  of  war 
and  safeguarding  our  national  interests 
it  is  wholly  appropriate. 

The  process  of  negotiation,  whether 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  coim- 
try,  is  a  means  to  certain  ends;  and  the 
ends  we  may  wish  to  pursue  through 
negotiating  channels  are  not  self -defin- 
ing. What  is  so  deplorable  about  the 
President's  silence  and  the  Secretary's 
waffling  on  the  Solzhenitsyn  affair  is  the 
clear  indication  that  the  administration 
has  narrowed  its  conception  of  detente 
to  exclude  issues  of  human  rights.  In  so 
doing,  the  administration  has  posed  a 
false  choice  between  avoiding  nuclear 
war  and  keeping  faith  with  traditional 
values  of  human  decency  and  individual 
liberty. 

Are  we  to  take  seriously  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  of  the  United  States  can- 
not give  voice  to  the  grave  concern  with 
which  the  Americsm  people  view  Solz- 
henitsyn's  forced  exile  without  increas- 
ing the  Ukelihood  of  nuclear  war?  Is  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  Western  World 
to  be  left  to  the  heads  and  foreign  min- 
isters of  states — which  though  less 
powerful  and  more  vulnerable  than  the 
United  States — have  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  their  people  the  dis- 
may that  I  am  confident  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  as  well? 

It  is  false  and  misleading  to  suggest 
that  the  pursuit  of  peace  requires  of- 
cial  indifference  to  the  fate  of  those  brave 
men  and  women  who  are  struggling  to 
resist  tyranny.  Nuclear  war  would  be 
mutual  suicide — and  that  is  reason 
enough  for  making  sure  that  it  never  take 
place.  Carefully  negotiated  arms  reduc- 
tions can  stabilize  the  nuclear  balance 
and  reduce  the  risks  of  war — and  that  is 
reason  enough  for  entering  into  them. 
Restraint  in  the  use  of  militaiy  power 
has  its  own  logic  and  its  own  rewards. 
References  to  nuclear  war  as  a  response 
to  challenges  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights  may  divert  questions  at  press  con- 
ferences, but  neither  the  conception  nor 
the  practice  builds  a  foimdatlon  for  the 
sort  of  detente  that  the  American  people 
will  support. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  administration 
to  indicate  that  the  pace  of  the  develop- 
ing detente,  and  the  inevitable  accom- 
modation on  our  part  that  this  will  re- 
quire, must  be  conditioned  on  reciprocal 
accommodation  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
administration  should  reconsider  its 
understanding  and  definition  of  detente 
and  the  objectives  of  the  process  of 
negotiation. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not,  as  has  some- 
times been  claimed,  whether  the  pursuit 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  should 
encompass  the  restructuring  of  Soviet 
society.  No  one  is  proposing  so  ambitious 
a  goal.  The  effort  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
fine the  objectives  of  detente  to  include 
progress  on  issues  of  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  freer  movement  of  people 
and  ideas,  is  modest  and,  in  my  judgment, 
manageable.  More  modest  still  is  my 
hope  that  the  administration  wiU  find 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  and  en- 
dorse a  genuine  human  detente — the 
only  long-term  hope  for  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  year  1973,  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  from  time  *o 
time,  position  papers  on  "The  Security 
of  the  Nation,"  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army. 

These  papers  proved  Invaluable  to 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  wath  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  rapid  mov- 
ing events  of  today  as  they  affect  our 
Nation's  defense  interest. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  AUSA  recently 
published  a  year-end  assessment  of  de- 
fense matters  with  the  idea  of  providing 
useful  information  on  how  to  best  chan- 
nel our  most  productive  efforts  during 
1974. 

The  AUSA  surveyed  in  particular  the 


concept  which  has  become  known  as 
detente  and  di.<M:ussed  events  that  took 
place  in  1973  which  had  a  direct  bearin^ 
on  this  alleged  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  found,  for  example,  that 
not  only  was  the  latest  Arab-Israel  war 
a  major  jolt  to  detente  but  that  the  fo!- 
low-u.t^  oil  blackmail  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  world  countries  by  the 
Arabs  promised  t-o  be  even  more 
dangerous. 

Tlie  report  said: 

The  American  people  have  been  slow  to 
{.ppreclate  the  full  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  which  is  upon  us — and  which  will  be 
harsher  on  our  most  valued  allies.  NATO. 
Europe,  and  Japan  At  the  moment,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  inconvenience,  but  in 
a  very  short  time,  we  shall  face  a  young 
abyss  of  recession,  disruption,  and  real  hard- 
ship unless  we  can  solve  the  energy  crisis 
or  abandon  some  of  our  commitments. 

The  AUSA  warned  particularly  of  a 
rapid  decline  in  our  credibility  as  a 
Nation  capable  and  willing  to  stand  up 
for  its  right  and  commitments.  It  stated 
that  om-  potential  adversaries  believe 
they  perceive,  in  recent  developments,  a 
decline  of  the  American  spirit  as  well  as 
a  lowering  of  our  military  capabilities. 
As  a  result,  the  report  stated  the  situa- 
tion has  encouraged  "some  of  the  most 
dangerous  military  adventurism  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea  " 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  assessment  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  ask  permission 
to  have  the  text  of  the  report  entitled 
"Tlie  Security  of  the  Nation— 1973— A 
Year-End  Assessment,"  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Security  of  the  Nation 

Note.  Illustrations  are  not  reprinted  In 
Record. 

iktkodvction 

During  the  past  year.  AUSA  has  .ssued  a 
series  of  position  papers  entitled  The  Secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  In  these  papers,  we  have 
attempted  to  present  In  an  objective  manner 
the  extent  and  validity  of  our  country's  na- 
tional interests  and  commitments  overseas. 
We  discussed  in  considerable  detail  our  views 
on  what  kind  and  size  of  a  defense  establish- 
ment we  needed,  the  difficulties  we  foresaw 
in  providing  adequate  manning,  as  well  as 
the  role  of  our  Army  Reserve  Components  in 
our  total  defense  structure. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  intervening 
months  that  has  impacted  on  our  defense 
needs  and  posture.  We  felt  It  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  make  a  year-end  assessment  of 
these  matters  with  the  thought  that  It  would 
prove  useful  in  suggesting  the  most  produc- 
tive areas  in  which  to  channel  our  efforts 
during  1974. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  proven  the 
substance  of  General  Abrams'  comments  on 
detente  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  Army  In  mid-October.  He 
said.  In  part,  "the  environment  today  Is  a 
difficult  one  for  the  country's  security.  The 
word  detente,  which  for  some  people  evident- 
ly colors  everything  rose  and  turns  their 
perceptions  away  from  even  obvious  threats 
has  gained  some  currency."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "Detente  means  only  that  the  tension 
between  countries  In  the  world  may  have  in 
some  way  decreased.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
quality  and  degree."  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  has  argued  further  that  "de- 
tente doesn't  Imply  further  defense  cutbacks 
and  the  atmosphere  of  tension  should  not 
govern    our    decisions    about    defense.    Ten- 
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slon  can  b«  created,  and  can  disappear 
in  a  day  or  two:  but  It  takes  years  to  build 
a  detenae  eatabltshment." 

Not  only  was  the  latest  Arab-Israeli  war 
a  umjor  Jolt  to  detente,  but  the  tollow-up 
on  blackmail  of  the  UJ3.  and  other  free- 
wr.rld  countries  by  the  Arab  countries 
prr.mises  to  be  even  more  dangerous.  The 
American  people  have  been  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  run  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis 
\*hich  is  upon  us — and  which  will  be  even 
harthcr  on  our  most  valued  allies,  NATO 
Europe  and  Japan.  At  the  moment,  we  are 
ou  the  threshold  of  inconvenience,  but  In  a 
very  short  time  we  shall  face  a  yawning  abyss 
of  recession,  disruption  and  real  hardship 
tuiiess  we  can  solve  the  energy  crisis  or  aban- 
don some  of  our  commitments. 

One  thing  that  came  through  all  of  this 
loud  and  clear  was  the  decline  in  our  credi- 
bility as  a  nation  capable  and  willing  to  stand 
up  for  Its  rights  and  commitments.  The 
dramatic  reductions  in  recent  months  in  the 
size  of  our  forces,  the  elimination  of  the 
draft,  the  obsolescence  of  much  of  our  mili- 
tary equipment  and  the  constant  public 
drtimflre  of  those  who  seek  to  reduce  our  de- 
fense has  not  been  lost  on  our  potential  ad- 
versaries. They  have  perceived  it  as  a  de- 
cline of  the  American  spirit,  as  ^vll  as  in  our 
military  capMbility  and  it  has  encouraged 
some  of  the  moet  dangerous  military  adven- 
turism since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Korea.  Such  dubious  political  ploys  as  the 
pas.<;age  of  the  War  Powers  Act  may  be  great 
material  for  the  domestic  political  stump, 
but  they  are  dangerous  moves  In  internation- 
al diplomacy — as  we  have  just  seen. 

Before  we  look  overseas  for  scapegoats  for 
the  very  serious  dilemma  we  are  facing,  let 
us  look  closely  at  home  to  see  how  we  talked 
ourselves  Into  our  present  state  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  retrieve  our  prestige  and  the 
control  of  our  destiny. 

OTTB     NATIONAL     INTTRE.STS     OVJU.SEAS 

When  we  look  at  our  national  Interests 
overseas,  we  must  examine  the  Impact  of  the 
October  Arab-Israeli  war  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  oil  resources  for  blackmail  by  the  Arab 
states.  The  oil  chart  on  the  following  page 
makes  abundantly  clear  the  susceptibility  of 
our  NATO  allies  as  well  as  Japan  to  such 
blackmail.  While  the  two  week  war  was  short 
enough  to  avoid  the  outright  choice  of  sides, 
It  was  clear  that  a  number  of  our  NATO 
allies  chose  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
our  support  of  Israel  because  they  are  com- 
pletely dependent  on  Arab  oil.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  described  it  thus,  "One  can- 
not avoid  the  perhaps  melancholy  conclusion 
that  some  of  our  European  allies  saw  their 
interests  so  different  from  those  of  the  TTnlt- 
ed  States  that  they  were  prepared  to  break 
ranks  with  the  "United  States  on  a  matter  of 
grave  international  consequence,  and  that 
we  happen  to  believe  was  of  profound  con- 
sequence to  them  as  well."  The  Arabs  re- 
sponded by  rewarding  these  allies  with  con- 
tinuing fuel — contingent  on  continued  good 
behavior — while  punishing  those  v.ho  did  not 
follow  this  course,  such  as  the  Netherlands, 
which  is  under  an  oil  embargo  by  the  Arabs, 
as  Is  the  V  S.  This  raises  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  which  the  Arabs  can  Influence  the 
policies  of  our  NATO  allies  in  future  con- 
flicts. It  Is  too  early  to  assess  the  damage 
these  strains  may  have  caused  to  our  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Another  aspect  of  oil  diplomacy  was  ert- 
denced  when  Singapore  refused  to  refuel  our 
Pacific  fleet,  lest  their  oil  supply  be  severed. 
So  the  implications  of  the  energy  crisis  go 
beyond  the  purely  economic  sphere.  We  are 
seeing  in  o\u-  own  country  the  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  on  our  defense  capabilities, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  2.4%  of  our  total 
U.S.  energy  goes  for  defense.  Diesel  fuel  for 
ground  operations  has  been  cut  by  60' r, 
gasoline  by  36%.  Fuel  for  ship  operations  is 
down  by  2791.  and  fuel  for  air  operations 
by  24 'i.  It  may  be  necessary  to  keep  501  of 
our  Pacific  fleet  In  port  at  any  given  time. 


Obviously,  then,  the  enengy  crisis  Is  cutting 
deeply  Into  our  training  activitiee,  and  coxild 
cut  into  our  responsive  capabilities  too.  over 
a  long  period,  unless  wa  Increase  our  fuel 

output. 

A  second  point  we  must  consider  when 
we  talk  about  our  national  Interests  overseas 
in  the  markets  and  trading  partners  we 
need  in  order  to  remain  an  economically  vi- 
able nation.  The  chart  describing  the  world 
groes  national  product  glX'es  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  there  is  a  pretty  sound  correlation 
between  our  national  interests  and  our  na- 
tional commitments  overseas.  Our  national 
policy  Is  far  more  pragmatic  than  altruistic. 

Other  on-going  negotiations  are  also  test- 
iTig  the  viability  of  our  Atlantic  alliance. 
These  Include  negotiations  on  offset,  btirden 
sharing  and  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  3Ele- 
ductions,  as  well  as  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  The  SALT 
II  talks  likewise  Impact  on  tlie  alliance,  but 
not  so  directly. 

We  are  engaged  in  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  West  German  government  to  offset 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  which  we  attribute 
to  maintaining  VS.  forcflB  in  Germany.  We 
are  also  pushing  NATO  for  some  sort  of 
multilateral  Mrangement  which  would  cover 
not  only  all  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  keeping  U.S.  forces  in  airope,  but  also  the 
incremental  budgetary  costs — those  addi- 
tional expenditures  which  we  estimate  are 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  stationing  VS.  forces 
In  Europe  which  would  not  be  incvirred  If  the 
same  forces  were  stationed  in  the  U.S. 

Allied  with  these  fiscal  rroblems  are  our 
efforts  to  get  our  NATO  allies  to  share  a 
greater  portion  of  the  financial  burden,  and 
alro  to  improve  materially  their  own  forces 
so  that  their  defense  role  in  NATO  could  be 
expanded.  A  NATO  study  group  has  been 
wrestling  with  these  Issusb  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  The  importance  of  this  particu- 
lar Issue  was  highlighted  In  the  conclusions 
of  a  staff  report  issued  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

"To  many  In  the  United  States,  European 
willingness  to  make  a  greater  eontrlbiition 
to  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe 
Is  regarded  as  a  prtmary  Index  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  European  NATO  countries  to  the 
principle  of  common  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  whUe  they  accept  the  necessity  of 
some  greater  effort  on  their  part,  Europeans 
appear  to  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
acknowledge  that  its  own  national  inter- 
est.s  are  served  by  the  maintenance  of  signifi- 
cant conventional  forces  In  Europe  regard- 
less of  what  the  Europeans  do  to  support 
them.  They  also  believe  that  the  American 
willingness  to  acknowledge  European  con- 
cerns IB.  in  tvu-n.  a  measure  of  our  willingness 
to  make  the  alliance  a  true  partnership  and 
not  only  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  policy." 

Late  In  October  of  thU  year,  a  group  of 
western  nations  sat  doim  with  a  group 
from  Communist  Eastern  Europe  to  begin 
negotiations  to  see  If  it  l£  feasible  to  bring 
about  mutual  reduction."!  In  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  forces  and  armaments.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  West  Is  to  hold  the  NATO  alli- 
ance together  while  seeding  step-by-step 
practical  arrangements  which  will  ensure 
undiminished  security  for  all  parties  at  a 
lower  level  of  forces  in  Central  Europe.  Tills 
tremendous  challenge  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  AUSA'a  continuing  oppo- 
sition to  unilateral  U.S.  troop  reductions  In 
Europe.  It  Is  too  early  yet  to  make  any 
assebsmeut  of  the  possible  success  of  these 
negotiations.  News  reports  have  Indicated 
an  initial  Soviet  proposal  that  suggests  cuts 
on  the  order  of  IS*^.  for  NATO  and  19': 
for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  U.S.  and  NATO 
continue  to  press  for  cuts  that  will  establish 
parity  between  the  forces  and  not  perpetuate 
the  Imbalance  that  now  exists  and  would 
cojillnue  to  exist  under  the  Soviet  proposal. 
Some  leaders  here,  and  more  in  Europe,  are 
dubious  tliat  Soviet  lor^-term  intentions 
have  changed  and  wonder  whether  or  not  the 


Soviets  have  entered  the  MBFR  negotiations 
In  good  faith.  The  fact  remains  however,  that 
the  poBSibllities  of  stabilizing  Central 
Europe  at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  expendi- 
ture has  great  appeal  to  both  sides  and 
every  effort  will  be  backed  by  the  West,  at 
least,  to  achieve  this  prospect. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  our  continued 
strength  and  perserveranc*  in  Europe  has 
been  the  backbone  of  NATO  and,  in  fact,  has 
made  it  possible  for  negotiations  to  take 
place.  There  obviously  would  be  no  need  for 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  If  they  could  Im- 
pose their  win  on  a  weakened  Europe  by 
other  means.  This  Is  another  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  military  strength  and  deter- 
mination unite  to  provide  a  powerful  force 
for  peace  and  not  for  war. 

The  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  got  under  way  in  Geneva  on 
September  18.  Almost  all  UBtions  of  Europe 
from  both  sides  are  participating,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Four  pffimary  Issues  are 
being  considered:  political  and  military  as- 
pects of  security  in  Europe;  economic  coop- 
eration; broadened  contacts  between  people; 
and  possible  follow-up  arrangements  to  put 
conference  decisions  Into  effect.  Moscow  has 
been  pushing  for  this  Conference  for  almost 
20  years.  Their  desire  for  some  sort  of  rap- 
prochement is  based  on  a  niunber  of  points, 
but  not  the  least  of  which  Is  their  percep- 
tion of  the  bug-a-boo  of  a  resurgent  Germany 
which  could  dominate  the  West  if  NATO 
should  weaken  and  the  CcMnmon  Market  ef- 
forts faU. 

The  situation  in  Europe  Is  a  dlflicult  one. 
The  alliance  is  under  great  strain,  as  are  the 
other  efforts,  such  as  the  Common  Market, 
which  we  hope  will  gradually  unify  the 
Western  European  countries.  The  fnel  short- 
ages, If  prolonged,  will  surely  Impact  heavily 
on  the  economy  of  the  tJommon  Market 
cotmtrles  and,  In  turn,  affect  our  own  trade 
with  the  European  community. 

Our  own  self-interest  reqijires  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  NATO  fully  while  at  the 
same  time  negotiating  to  lower  the  physical 
defense  requirements.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  forward  deployments  are 
Intended  not  only  to  deter  potential  enemies, 
but  at  the  same  time  and  equally  as  Im- 
portant, give  asstirances  to  our  allies — our 
presence  should  repreaent  a  stabilizing  ele- 
ment In  societies  that  might  become  volatile 
without  It. 

Our  Interests  In  Asia  are  not  as  easy  to 
define.  But  foremost  Is  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  Japan  Is  most  significant  to  the 
United  States.  Under  the  security  cloak  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  since  World  War 
II,  Japan's  Industrial  capacity  has  expanded 
to  an  economic  giant  power  surpassed  only 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SLB.  Japan  has  a 
gross  national  product  of  $300  billion,  which 
is  growing  In  excess  of  10'.:  annually — twice 
the  rate  of  growth  of  most  developed  coxin- 
tries — and  this  expansion  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue if  the  fuel  crisis  can  be  solved.  Japa- 
nese Iron  and  steel  production  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  she  is  the  world's  largest 
steel  exporter — BO';*  of  this  production  going 
to  the  VS.  As  a  trading  partner  with  this 
country,  Japan  Is  exceeded  only  by  Canada. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  at  least,  areas  to 
the  east  of  India  probably  will  be  changing 
niore  rapidly  and  will  be  more  Important  for 
VS.  policy.  The  course  of  development  in 
Conununlst  China  will  not  necessarily  repeat 
the  grim  story  of  the  Soviet  Union.  One  dif- 
ference is  the  fact  that  the  West  Pacific 
Basin  Is  now  the  most  dynamic  region  of 
the  world.  A  realistic  U.S.  China  policy  must 
recogjU?*  not  only  what  happened  within 
that  country  In  1949,  but  alBO  the  other  rev- 
olution, the  political-economic  one,  perhaps 
more  fundamental,  that  has  occurred  around 
China  in  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

Stability,  the  objective  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Asia,  is  threatened  from  many  sources.  Asia 
is  the  geographic  point  of  contact  of  the 
divergent  lnteref»ts  of  four  of  the  world's  five 
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major  power  centers.  In  brief,  these  inter- 
ests are: 

The  Chinese  desire  for  a  position  of  pres- 
tige in  the  world — particularly  dominance 
on  the  Asian  mamiand. 

Japanese  desire  for  exploitation  of  Asian 
markets  and  raw  materials. 

Soviet  desire  to  contain  China  and  exclude 
US.  Infiuence. 

U.S.  desire  to  prevent  dominance  by  a 
single  power  in  the  area. 

To  this  collection  of  conflicting  pressures 
is  now  added  considerable  anxiety  on  the 
pf.rt  of  the  U.S.  allies.  This  anxiety  is  caused 
by  the  discrepancy  between  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  continued  interest  and  assistance 
and  the  policy  perceived  by  Asians  as  they 
observe  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  power 
and  the  reduction  of  assistance  from  Asia 
and  Initiatives  towards  normalization  of 
U.S. — Chinese  relations. 

Japan  has  reacted  very  promptly  and 
strongly  to  the  oil  embargo,  lor  she  imports 
SS^'c  of  her  oil,  mostly  from  the  Mid-East. 
So  she  falls  hostage,  too.  to  Arab  blackmail 
and  must  note  our  inability  thus  far  to  be 
in  a  position  to  do  much  about  it.  Japan 
must  therefore  negotiate  the  best  arrange- 
ment she  can  with  the  Arab  countries  to 
restore  the  fuel  supply  she  so  urgently  needs. 
It  Is  obvious  from  their  point  of  view  that 
friendship  with  the  U.S.  U  no  guarantee 
from  blackmail. 

These  kinds  of  strains,  coupled  with  the 
draw  down  of  our  troops  in  Asia,  certainly 
create  in  Asian  minds  serious  doubts  about 
abUlty,  desire  or  will  to  fulfill  our  SEATO 
commitments.  Here  again  we  see  clearly  the 
potential  for  defeat  of  our  Interests  without 
armed  conflict  because  our  military  posture 
and  our  perceived  will  are  not  credible. 

While  our  draw  down  In  Asia  may  have 
satisfied  critics  of  our  national  policy,  it  is 
not  clearly  understood,  particularly  by  the 
Asians.  We  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  both 
at  home  and  abroad  In  clarifying  our  inter- 
ests and  Intentions  in  that  important  area 
if  we  are  to  continue  the  associations  we 
have  there  now  that  are  so  Important  to  our 
national  Interests.  We  would  not  support 
further  drawdowns  in  the  immediate  future 
from  our  present  dispositions  In  Asia. 

HOW  MUCH  DEFENSE  DO  WX  NEED? 

Earlier  In  the  year,  when  we  took  a  look 
at  how  much  defense  we  needed,  we  made 
certain  strategic  assumptions  which  must  be 
reviewed  as  a  preface  to  this  section  of  our 
year-end  assessment.  Because  of  the  dev- 
astating nuclear  arsenals  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  AU8A 
supported  the  agreements  and  treaty  that 
resulted  from  SALT  I.  We  felt  it  was  a  first 
step  toward  relieving  mankind  of  the  burden 
and  terror  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  felt  it 
was  an  Important  beginning  In  bringing  a 
halt  to  the  senseless  and  splrallng  strategic 
arms  race.  But  we  prefaced  otu-  support  by 
Uatlng  clearly  that  we  gave  It  only  on  the 
basis  that  the  U.S.  could  continue  vigorously 
to  modernize  and  maintain  a  comparable 
capability  with  the  Soviets  so  that  we  might 
be  In  a  position  to  negotiate  further  accept- 
able limitations  on  offensive  system  and  also 
to  prevent  the  U.S.  from  being  in  a  position 
of  strategic  vulnerabUlty.  It  is  Important 
that  our  allies  and  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions have  poeltlve  evidence  of  our  inten- 
tion to  maintain  at  least  nuclear  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  them  consider 
this  strategic  deterrence  essential  to  their 
security. 

As  1973  draws  to  a  close,  we  find  a  further 
weakening  of  our  defenses  vis-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  at  least  the  last  five  years, 
U.8.  military  strength  has  been  declining 
while  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  In- 
creasing. In  constant  dollars,  U.S.  defence 
spending  in  1973  is  40%  below  the  level 
of  1968;  Soviet  spending,  meanwhile,  has 
Increased  16%  in  real  terms.  Unless  this 
trend  Is  reversed,  the  U.S.  will  be  militarily 
Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  few  veari. 


The  SALT  II  talks  are  apparently  dead- 
locked. Recent  Soviet  proposals  have  been 
so  one-sided  as  to  be  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  changes  In 
strategic  capabilities  are  occurring  which 
affect  SALT  I  agreements,  as  well  as  any 
future  agreements.  Essentls^ly  In  SALT  I  we 
traded  some  numerical  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  for  some  technological 
superiority  on  our  side. 

The  Russians  can  now  launch  more  and 
larger  nuclear  missiles  propelled  by  rockets 
of  greater  power  than  omib.  We  still  have  a 
substantial  lead  in  weapons  technology  and 
precision  guidance;  principally  in  our 
multiple  independently  targeted  reentry 
vf hides  (MIRVs).  Mlnuteman  III  missiles 
ctin  launch  three  and  Poseidon  missiles  up 
to  fourteen  warheads  each  on  a  separate 
trajectory  for  different  targets.  MIRV  has 
given  us  the  ability  to  Increase  the  number 
of  warheads  we  can  launch  from  4,500  to 
7.100  during  the  past  five  years,  even  while 
the  number  of  our  launchers  remains 
ui^changed. 

Last  fall,  the  Russians  conducted  test 
fiights  of  their  own  MIRVs.  While  scientists 
agree  that  it  will  take  them  from  five  to 
seven  years  to  perfect  this  system,  it  Is 
further  evidence  that  they  are  striving 
mightily   to   close   the   technological    gap. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  much 
greater  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  buttress 
and  improve  our  strategic  forces  and  our 
research,  development  and  technological 
effort  If  we  are  not  to  lose  our  strategic 
balance  with  the  Soviets. 

Among  the  U.S.  strategic  programs  calling 
for  more  urgent  action  are  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program,  the  B-i  strategic  bomber 
and  the  Site  Defense  ABM  advanced  tech- 
nology package. 

Trident  program  continues  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  Congress,  but  they  prefer  to  see 
the  program  develop  at  a  much  slower  pace 
than  the  military  leaders  have  proposed. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  production  rate  be  slowed 
from  3  to  1  a  year,  and  the  Senate  went  along 
with  this. 

The  B-1  strategic  bomber  continues  in 
engineering  development.  Congress  has 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
management  of  the  program  and  threatened 
to  slow  the  pace  of  development  even  further. 
However,  this  has  not  been  done  and  the 
program  Is  moving,  but  with  the  same  sense 
of  urgency  that  Is  required. 

Last  January,  the  Army  requested  $170  mil- 
lion for  the  research  and  development  of  a 
new  ABM  system  called  "Site  Defense."  This 
Is  a  system  separate  from  Safeguard.  It  Is 
designed  to  provide  a  point  defense  for 
Mlnuteman  missiles.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  program  Is  required  to 
provide  use  with  a  timely  and  credible  hedge 
against  failure  to  conclude  a  final  eigreement 
on  offensive  weapons.  This  program  has  had 
rough  sledding  in  Congress.  A  more  effective 
efTort  to  explain  Its  urgency  is  required.  The 
Senate  restored  the  very  major  cuts  made 
by  the  House,  but  the  program  needs  more. 

The  changes  In  our  strategic  balance  con- 
tinue against  our  U.S.  interests.  A  greater 
understanding  of  our  strategic  needs  must 
be  developed  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  support 
needed  for  these  important  programs. 

During  the  Arab-Ismeli  war  we  had  further 
evidence  of  the  outstanding  strategic  mobility 
which  our  C5A  provide.  Now  that  the  emotion 
has  been  stripped  from  that  program,  the 
addition  of  more  squadrons  of  these  highly 
efficient  carriers  would  greatly  enhance  our 
flexibility  and  sectirity. 

In  our  whole  general  purpose  forces  area, 
the  trend  has  continued  downward.  We  have 
less  combat  troops,  fewer  ships,  fewer  planes 
and  less  equipment.  We  are  at  the  lowest  level 
in  all  of  these  categories  since  the  1950s. 

During  the  past  four  years,  for  example,  the 
number  of  Army  and  Marine  divisions  has 
dropped  fri.m  22  to  16.  the  number  of  Navy 


ships  from  976  to  535,  our  tactical  Air  Force 
squadrons  from  210  to  163.  This  leaves  us 
with  smaller  conventional  forces  now  than 
before  the  Vietnam  buildup  began. 

In  another  section  of  this  paper,  we  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  our  defense  manpower 
needs.  We  should  point  up  here,  however,  that 
the  Army  is  about  22,000  men  below  the  base- 
line force  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  Army  combat  division  takes 
16,000  men.  which  serves  to  give  a  measure 
of  the  current  shortfall.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  has  tacked  onto  the  PY74  budget 
still   another  personnel   cut. 

In  the  area  of  general  purpose  force  hard- 
ware. Fy74  can  scarcely  be  termed  one  of 
great  progress.  In  close  support  aircraft,  for 
example,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mlt:ee  has  Insisted  on  setting  back  the  new 
and  badly  needed  A-10  close  support  airplane 
by  withholding  funds  until  such  time  as 
there  is  staged  a  fly-off  between  it  and  the 
Air  Force  AD-7D  Corsair  aircraft  which  has 
been  in  the  inventory  for  several  years. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
recommended  cutting  out  $29.3  million  of 
the  advance  procurement  funding  for  the 
first  sea  control  ship.  Fortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  restored  these 
funds  which,  hopefully,  will  survive  the  con- 
ference and  be  approved  by  both  hotises. 
Funds  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
Army's  advanced  attack  helicopter  were  made 
available,  as  were  those  for  work  on  the  new 
battle  tank,  the  utility  transport  aircraft 
system  and  the  mechanized  Infantry  com- 
bat vehicle.  The  Army's  new  tactical  air 
defense  system.  SAM-D,  was  cut  about  11 '"r 
or  $22.6  million,  however,  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  directed  that  an 
Immediate  cost -effectiveness  study  be  made 
of  the  system. 

The  short-sighted  view  would  hold  that 
none  of  these  cutbacks  seriously  degrade  our 
total  defense  effort  and,  taken  alone,  few 
of  them  do.  But  in  total  they  not  only  rep- 
resent a  continuing  diminution  of  our  de- 
fense capability,  but  also  a  complete  lack  of 
any  sense  of  urgency  about  the  serious 
stale  of  our  defense  posti.re.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  Judgements  of  the  nation's  mili- 
tary leaders  and  their  civilian  colleagues,  our 
general  purpose  forces  arc  not  now  capable 
of  carrying  out  all  the  missions  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  Moreover,  the  PY74 
budget  will  not  provide  the  means  to  reach 
this  capability. 

To  restate  our  earlier  view  of  how  much 
defense  we  need :  "We  need  enough,  with 
our  allies,  to  deter  warfare  at  all  levels  and 
to  defend  ovir  interests,  should  deterrence 
fall.  We  need  enough  to  maintain  technologi- 
cal superiorlly  over  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
above  all,  we  need  enough  to  provide  the 
strength  upon  which  negotiations  can  be 
pursued."  We  do  not  now  measure  up  to  these 
criteria. 

MANPOWER    POR    DEFENSE 

As  the  total  strength  of  our  nation's 
Armed  Forces  continues  downward,  the  efforts 
to  recruit  them  solely  through  voluntary 
means  remains  the  boldest  military  man- 
power experiment  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  still  one  of  the  most  controversial 
as  well. 

Charts  In  this  section  Indicate  our  mili- 
tary manpower  trends  over  the  past  years, 
as  well  as  summarizing  the  results  of  our 
all-volunteer  efforts  thus  tar. 

Irrespective  of  the  all-volunteer  effort,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  our  overall 
strength  levels  are  dangerously  low,  partic- 
ularly when  examined  in  conjunction  with 
the  Reserve  Component  portion  of  our  total 
force,  which  is  similarly  below  strength.  The 
Reserve  CompoiSents  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  a  later  section. 

While  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  exact- 
ly how  many  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  we 
need  at  this  moment  In  history,  we  have 
been  told  consistently  by  the  adnainiitrailou 
and  its  military  leaders  that  the  Fy74  per- 
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Boimel  requesU  represeDt«d  a  t>are-bones, 
b»i«llne  level  below  which  we  could  not  go 
wltb  mfety.  NoUUzig  on  the  tntematkuial 
B. er.e  has  tranoptred  slnca  those  submlaelona 
which  rattooallf  could  be  construed  »■  less- 
enlDg  lntern*ttonal  crises,  quite  the  contrary. 
TeuKlona  are  at  a  substantially  higher  level 
than  they  were  hut  October.  80  we  can  only 
(xjiiclude  that  we  are  now  short  of  our  actual 
uiUitary  manpower  needs  and  the  only  way 
we  have,  at  the  mocneut,  to  make  up  that 
shorUall  is  through  the  all-volunteer  effort. 
Without  Presidential  authority  for  Induc- 
tions under  Selective  Service,  we  hare  no 
strategic  backup  for  procuring  needed  mili- 
tary manpower. 

The  volunteer  effort  is  in  fact  doing  bet- 
ter. In  November,  for  example,  the  Army 
slightly  exceeded  lU  adjusted  quota  for  the 
first  time  ever  and  contributed  a  couple  of 
hundred  extra  toward  the  shortages  that  have 
been  experienced  in  every  month  since  the 
program  was  started.  Those  who  work  closely 
with  the  program  are  optimistic  that  It  has 
tiuoied  the  comer,  tliat  momentum  Is  im- 
proving and  that  the  upward  trend  lines  will 
continue.  It  now  appears  in  the  Judgment  of 
key  personnel  people  that  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  an  Army  end  strength  in  the  range 
of  760-776  thoiisand  Is  possible  by  30  June. 

Certainly  there  Ls  no  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  milltarr  to  make  a  success  of 
the  program.  In  the  Army,  for  example,  from 
the  Secretary  on  down  to  units  in  the  field, 
there  is  enthusiasm,  optimism  and  mo- 
mentum. There  are  no  signs  of  foot  dragging 
or  half-hearted  efforts  at  compliance  with 
all-volunteer  programs.  This  is  salutary,  not 
only  trom  the  standpoint  of  the  success  of 
the  pn^ram.  but  for  the  additional  benefits 
that  derive  from  a  difficult  ta^  attacked  by 
a  team  effort. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  point  where  the  all- 
volunteer  program  can  be  acclaimed  a  suc- 
cess, nor  do  we  yet  have  evidence  that  when 
we  do  reach  the  initial  goals  they  can  be  sus- 
tained over  a  period  of  time. 

Oongreee  has  expressed  bicreasiug  restlve- 
neas  over  the  costs  that  they  associate  with 
the  all-volunteer  program.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  its  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  was 
at  great  paina  to  point  out  tixelr  continuing 
view  that  soaring  military  personnel  costs 
were  "the  direct  result  of  the  decision  to 
move  from  the  draft  to  the  all-volunteer 
force."  The  report  goes  on  to  say,  "The  Com- 
mittee discussed  the  aU-volunteer  force  con- 
cept at  considerable  length  and  concluded 
that  the  program  should  be  supported  for 
one  more  year.  This  decision  was  made  de- 
spite the  long  range  effect  of  the  all-volun- 
teer force  concept  on  America's  military 
posture. '  This  atutude  In  the  Congress  has 
been  one  of  AUSA's  continuing  concerns 
about  putting  all  eggs  In  the  all-volunteer 
basket.  The  effort  simply  cannot  succeed 
without  the  continued  strong  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

The  perception  by  young  men  and  women 
of  the  military  forces  as  an  attractive  career 
has  been  an  important  target  of  oxir  recruit- 
lug  advertising  and  efforts.  Improving  the 
will  and  attitude  of  youth  toward  military 
service  has  been  among  the  more  Important 
goals  of  the  aU-volunteer  effort.  It  Is  dis- 
couraging, therefore,  to  see  statements  such 
as  that  attributed  to  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  favoring  reduction  of  appropri- 
ated fund  support  for  commissaries,  ex- 
changes, golf  cour.sa8,  hobby  shops  and  day- 
care centers  because  "They  are  an  affront 
to  private  enterprise."  This  means  a  strange 
pronouaoement  from  a  civilian  leader  of  the 
Defense  Department  whoae  colleagues  are 
spending  mllllnna  of  dollars  on  programs  to 
attract  young  people  to  the  Toluntoer  pro- 
gram. Whatever  the  confusion,  no  one  dls- 
putea  that  cutbacks  In  these  types  of  fringe 
benefits  do  Impact  unfavorably  on  aerrlce 
attractlvenem  and  hence  recruiting. 

The  volunteer  program  -^111  suffer  setbacks 
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m  the  months  ahead  In  any  period  when 
more  of  the  remalninf  draftees  leave  the 
•ervloe  than  we  are  abM  to  replace  with  vol- 
unteers. The  last  big  batch  of  these  draftees 
BhotUd  be  leaving  the  service  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Colncldentally,  these 
same  Oepartlrig  draftees  represent  the  last 
big  pool  of  prior  service  personnel  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  to  dra^v  on  for 
their  recruiting  efforts. 

Should  our  country  experience  an  eco- 
nomic downtrend  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  unemployment  oould  be  expected  to 
rise  with  a  diminution  In  civilian  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people.  Preeumably,  this 
could  help  the  all-volunteer  effort.  On  the 
other  baud,  it  may  be  essential  for  this  coun- 
try to  take  a  more  belligerent  foreign  stance 
and  even  conceivably  engage  in  limited  com- 
bat. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impact  these 
possibilities  might  have  on  the  flow  of  vol- 
unteers, since  we  no  longer  stress  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  the  obligation  of  every 
able-bodied  citizen  to  terve  his  country  ijf 
needed. 

Not  only  Is  there  great  effort  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  services  to  meet  all-volunteer 
goals,  but  a  solution  may  be  working  out  to 
the  problem  of  maintaining  adeqviate  edu- 
cational and  quality  levels  amongst  the  vol- 
unteers, which  would  have  applicability  to 
draftees  as  well. 

In  the  absence  of  nnr»  precise  criteria,  the 
measxu^ng  sUck  of  the  quality  of  Input  has 
been  the  level  ot  formal  education  and  a 
categorization  of  skill  potential  based  on  a 
battery  of  aptitude  tests.  Not  only  Is  such 
measurement  fairly  imprecise,  it  can  be 
misleading  and  wasteful  as  well.  So  several 
other  approaches  are  being  devised  to  insure 
that  we  get  the  maximum  out  of  those  young 
people  who  can  be  persuaded  to  volunteer. 

The  Army,  for  example,  has  embarked  on 
an  experiment  with  a  trainee  discharge  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  new  quality  screen. 
During  the  first  179  days  of  a  volunteer's 
military  training  (baslo  and  advance  Indi- 
vidual) his  leaders  are  particularly  on  the 
lookout  for  the  ml&fits.  the  trouble -msikers 
and  the  Inept  .so  that  they  may  be  purged 
from  the  system,  with  honorable  discharges, 
before  being  assigned  to  their  units. 

The  Army  is  also  experimenting  with  a 
"whole-person"  approach  as  a  screening  de- 
vice. Tilts  application  of  testa,  background 
information,  etc.,  is  Bimllar  to  the  testing  of 
applicants  for  many  colleges,  service  acad- 
emies, etc.  Behavioral  scleutlrts  believe 
strongly  that  the  results  of  these  efforts  are 
easily  correlative  to  the  Individual's  poten- 
tlEil  for  success  or  failure  as  a  soldier.  In 
connection  with  this,  a  whole  new  battery 
of  tests  has  been  developed. 

There  are  other  experiments  ongoing  as 
w^ell  to  try  more  precisely  to  make  better  use 
of  available  manpower.  The  e.'cperlence  thus 
far  shows  that  four  out  of  five  non-high 
school  pmduates  can  become  effective  sol- 
diers. Hopefully,  the  efforts  described  above 
will  help  weed  out  the  one  that  won't. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  the  aU- 
volunteer  effort  has  made  great  progress  due 
Jointly  to  ttie  enthusiaMSc.  persevering,  can- 
do  attitudes  of  the  military  and  the  strong 
financial  support  of  the  Congress.  AUSA 
will  continue  to  support  all  measures  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  momentum  that  has 
been  established. 

Prudence  demands  that  we  have  In  hand 
also  the  authority  of  the  President  to  Induct 
people  into  the  Armed  Forces  promptly  U 
needed.  An  analogy  can  be  drawn  esuily  be- 
tween having  the  Induction  authority  on 
the  books  and  the  provision.'?  erf  the  War  Pro- 
duction Act  which  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  act  promptly  to  get  oU  for  defense 
needs  In  the  present,  energy  crisla.  That  pro- 
vision of  the  law  had  never  been  used  before, 
but  it  wa.s  iniportant  to  our  national  de- 
fense to  have  It  right  there  when  it  was 
urgently  needed. 

Despite  the  gr^t  effort  and  all  of  the  good 
Will  of  our  defense  leaders,  both  clvUlan  and 


mnitary,  the  Totunteer  effort  Is  prey  to  ob- 
stacles which  they  cannot  control.  We  ap- 
plaud, encourage  and  snpport  their  con- 
tinued efforts  and  urge  at  the  same  time 
the  prudent  back-up  of  Induction  authority 
on  the  books.  It  may  never  be  needed,  but  It 
doesn't  cost  anything  either.  We  think  it 
is  the  best  national  insurance  Investment 
we  can  make. 

Tins    ARMY'S    RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

In  our  detailed  examination  of  oiu'  Army's 
Reserve  Components  in  June  of  last  year,  we 
called  attention  to  several  points  that  we 
thought  were  particularly  important. 

The  administration  has  consistently  char- 
acterized the  active  forces  provided  for  under 
the  FY74  budget  as  "a  baseline  force — the 
minimum  force  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  consider  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  national  security  objectives." 
In  achieving  this  ba.sellne  force,  the  adminis- 
tration has  assigned  far  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case  and,  for 
most  units,  assigned  them  an  early  readiness 
requirement  considerably  beyond  anything 
they  have  been  asked  to  do  in  the  past.  The 
rationale  in  today's  environment  was  to  re- 
quire that  the  Reserve  Components  meet  cer- 
tain of  our  national  security  requirements 
which  heretofore  were  the  responsibility  of 
active  duty  forces. 

We  have  indicated  in  our  earlier  papers 
our  assumption  that  the  basis  for  our  stra- 
tegic planning  is  the  one  and  one  half  war 
strategy,  which  we  have  previously  described 
in  detail.  We  need  only  mention  our  com- 
mitments Lu  NATO,  the  precarious  balance  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  very  tenuous  situation 
in  the  mid-East  and  the  always  volatile  sit- 
uation in  Latin  America  to  suggest  a  climate 
in  which  complacency  has  no  place.  We 
could  respond  to  none  of  these  precarious 
situations  without  the  firm  backup  of  our 
Reserve  Components.  The  Active  Army  sim- 
ply does  not  have  sufficient  tools  to  do  the 
Job.  Of  21  divisiona,  8  are  In  the  Guard.  And 
In  support  elements,  two-thirds  are  In  the 
Reserve  forces. 

We  went  on  to  describe  recent  Army  reor- 
ganizations that  were  designed  specifically  to 
assist  the  Reserve  Components  with  train- 
ing and  readiness  problems. 

Finally,  we  analyzed  Beserve  Component 
strength  and  recruiting  problems  and  their 
Impact  on  our  total  defense  posture. 

The  authorized  strenplH  of  the  Bteserve 
Components  as  of  FY73  constituted  45% 
of  the  Army's  total  force  manpower  require- 
ments. This  will  approximate  the  require- 
ment m  the  Immediate  future. 

To  be  sure  that  this  strength  problem 
Is  more  clearly  In  focus,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I'he  authorized  overall  paid  drill  strengths 
for  these  forces  Is  411,979  for  tlie  Guard  and 
260,554  for  the  Reserve,  which  la  really  what 
they  should  have  to  meet  nioblllzation  re- 
quirements. 

DOD  reduced  Ita  requests  for  Army  Re- 
serve manpower  author laationa  to  879,144 
for  Guard  and  332,591  for  the  Reserve.  This 
represented  an  assessmeat  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  manpower  problem  and  how 
ditllcult  it  has  been  to  solve.  Defense  leaders 
have  been  adamant  In  their  testimony  on 
these  lower  strength  requests  that  they  are 
not  recommending  a  smaller  Reserve  Com- 
ponent. They  point  out  clearly  that  no  prior- 
ity missions  have  been  eliminated.  What 
they  are  asking  for  is  a  floor  upon  which 
they  hope  to  rebuild  the  strength. 

Congi-ess  mandated  by  law  that  a  mini- 
mum average  strength  ol  the  Army  National 
Guard  would  be  879,144  lor  FT74.  The  Army 
Guard  Is  projected  to  end  FY74  with  a 
strength  right  at  400.000.  As  their  low  was 
only  384,424.  they  will  efRieed  the  funded 
avTrage.  Mon^  will  most  certainly  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  Uie  overage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Con- 
gi'essionally   established    minimuiu    average 
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strength  was  232.591.  The  USAR  recruiting 
trends  have  been  slower  to  bottom  out,  but 
Reserve  leaders  feel  that  these  can  be  re- 
versed and  that  at  year  end  they  will  ap- 
proach the  232.000  goal. 

The  luU  TOiiK  strength  for  the  force 
structure  of  the  Army's  Reserve  Components 
is  711,000.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
money  for  about  79%  of  the  actual  TO&E 
strengths  of  these  units,  believing  these  to 
be  the  actual  goals  that  wiU  be  met. 

We  mention  the  TO&E  strength  only  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  when  our  Reserve 
Components  reach  the  full  strengths  author- 
ized by  Congress,  they  are  still  short  21% 
of  their  TO&E  strength  and  approach  the 
point  where  meaioingful  team  training  is 
Jeopardized. 

As  a  result  of  a  truly  HerciUean  effort,  It 
now  appears  that  the  Army  National  Guard 
has  a  good  chance  of  meeting  a  strength 
goal  of  400,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  30  June.  This  wlU  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  requested  special  Incentives  package 
which  the  Congress  has  failed  to  enact.  It 
also  has  been  accomplished  with  sonke  sacri- 
fice of  training  and  admlnisti  tive  time  and 
effort.  We  cannot  expect  to  develop  well- 
trained  and  adequately  readv  Heeerve  Com- 
ponent units  if  the  greater  part  of  their 
energies  must  be  devoted  consistently  to 
recruiting.  There  is  also  serious  concern  that 
in  their  drive  to  meet  the  400,000  goal,  the 
Army  Guard  has  failed  to  meet  their  quota 
of  non-prior  service  recrultees.  This  Is  a 
situation  which  can  be  tolerated  only  in 
the  short  term  tf  the  organization  is  not 
to  suffer.  The  prior  service  pool  of  prospects 
Is  drying  up  fast  now  that  the  Army  strength 
Is  getting  down  to  all  volunteer.  By  early 
fall,  all  the  draftees  will  have  left  the  active 
duty  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  In  the  Army 
Reserve  has  continued  downward.  The 
Beserve  has  not  met  a  recruiting  goal  since 
the  draft  was  eliminated.  Beserve  leaders  are 
hopeful  that  an  uptrend  in  the  last  six 
months  will  enable  them  to  apiHroach  their 
goal.  Their  recruiting  problems  are  obviously 
very  similar  to  the  Guard's. 

An  additional  source  of  concern  that  has 
received  almost  no  public  aUentlon  Is  the 
downward  plunge  of  those  available  in  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve — the  pool  from 
which  fillers  are  to  be  supplied  to  both 
the  Active  Army  as  well  as  our  Beserve  Com- 
ponents. In  PY73,  the  IBB  was  projected 
70.323  officers  and  880,111  enlisted  men  for 
a  total  of  760.434.  By  the  first  of  October 
1973,  there  were  actually  706.000  on  board. 
Projections  out  over  the  next  five  years 
would  Indicate  that  the  total  availability  In 
the  IRR  pool  could  drop  to  around  200.000. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Beserve 
Components  need  assistance.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  alluded  to  this  in 
their  report  when  they  discussed  "Increased 
benefits  or  a  Beserve  draft."  They  also  urge 
a  realignment  of  the  Reserve  structure. 

We  also  see  In  the  press  obviously  knowl- 
edgeable stories  about  a  Defense  Department 
prc^)oeed  cutback  In  our  Army  Beserve  Com- 
ponents. The  figure  tiiat  most  frequently  is 
mentioned  Is  4S,000  plus  the  4,S0O  air  de- 
fense spaces  the  Guard  will  lose  with  the 
phase  out  oJ  Its  air  defense  units. 

Such  a  cut  would  be  modt  unwise  unless 
there  were  a  compensating  increase  in  the 
size  1  f  otir  active  forces.  As  we  pointed  out 
earlier.  It  has  been  the  consistent  position 
of  the  administration  and  defense  leaders 
that  our  total  force  structure  Is  truly  a  bare- 
bones,  baseline  force  and  thai  we  need  every 
single  slot.  To  suggest  a  cut  of  this  magni- 
tude In  our  Beserve  Component  forces  at  a 
time  when  our  active  establishment  is  at 
Its  lowest  ebb  In  more  than  20  years  seems 
to  us  the  height  of  folly.  We  should  now  be 
embarked  on  a  vigorous  program  for  filling 
up  and  strengthening  our  Reserve  forces 
rather  than  cutting  them. 

This,  In  our  opinion.  Is  the  time  to  bend 
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our  energies  toward  helping  our  Beserve 
Components  meet  their  goals — not  to  fur- 
ther demoralize  and  disrupt  them. 

We  suggest  that  two  actions  can  be  taken 
promptly  that  will  materially  improve  the 
s'tuation:  1)  paP3  the  special  Incentive  leg- 
islation that  has  been  pending  before  the 
Congress,  and  2)  restore  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  induct  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  It's  a  very  feasible  way  to  provide 
all  the  essential  manpower  we  need  for  all 
components  at  a  reasonable  coet. 

Once  the  manpower  problems  have  been 
suitably  addressed,  allow  the  new  Reserve 
Readiness  organization  of  the  active  Army 
the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  their  task 
of  assisting  the  Reserve  Components  with 
their  training  and  readlne'-.s  problems.  Noth- 
ing constructive  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
organization  In  a  constant  atmosphere  or 
reorganization,  upheaval  and  chance.  We 
have  Inflicted  so  many  reorganizations  on 
our  Beserve  Components  already  that  It  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  dedication  or  perversity 
of  our  Reserve  Component  leaders  at  all 
levels  that  we  have  the  capable  unit  orga- 
nizations that  do  exist. 

If  there  are  some  small  marginal  units 
that  are  not  i.eeded  for  our  combat  or  com- 
bat support  structure,  these  can  be  con- 
verted Into  more  pertinent  organizations. 
There  will  frequently  be  minor  adjustments 
in  types  of  units  that  will  be  required,  but 
we  feel  It  Is  time  that  the  major  organiza- 
tions be  left  alone. 

Conclusion 

From  the  standpoint  at  our  national  de- 
fense, our  country  faces  the  new  year  In  a 
relatively  weaker  defense  poattire  than 
twelve  months  ago.  The  International  ten- 
sions and  the  strains  on  otir  old  alliances 
are  more  dangerous  than  a  year  ago.  So 
the  prudent  course  of  action  seems  com- 
pletely clear — to  strengthen  our  own  de- 
fenses. 

We  were  struck  by  the  philosophy  enun« 
elated  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  stating  the  principles  which  guided 
theli-  consideration  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Bill.  One  of  the  principles  was  ob- 
viously the  need  for  economy,  but  they  de- 
scribed the  other  thutiy:  ".  .  .  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  defense  posture — one  that 
will  honor  our  treaty  conunltments,  dis- 
courage aggressive  action,  and  protect  our 
way  of  life.  In  the  last  three  decades,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  in  three  major 
conflicts.  At  the  outset  of  each  of  these 
struggles,  we  were  either  woefully  unpre- 
pared, as  In  World  War  n,  or  only  marginally 
prepared,  as  In  the  Korean  War  and  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  be  Idle  to  pec- 
ulate over  Imponderables  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  our  military  lack  of  preparedness 
encourages  these  aiggresslona  Because  of  the 
advent  of  nuclear  fission,  America  can  expect 
no  grace  period  of  months  or  years  in  which 
to  ready  our  defenses  as  It  enjoyed  in  the 
past.  In  time  of  crisis,  we  would  be  forced 
to  utlUae  the  resotirces  we  have  at  hand  .  .  . 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  nations 
who  are  forced  to  negotiate  through  weak- 
ness. And  those  nations  who  In  years  past 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
world  dominance  have  more  recently  In- 
creased, rather  than  relaxed,  their  military 
potential.  Under  these  conditions.  It  be- 
hooves this  country  to  maintain  a  military 
strength  commensurate  with  an  antkil- 
pated  threat  not  merely  as  a  bargaining 
agent,  but  rather  as  a  condition  of  liatlonal 
survival." 

We  agree.  What  Is  needed  now  is  to  match 
our  deeds  to  the  words. 


RT.TLE3    OF    PROCEDURE— COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    GO"VERNMENT    OPERA- 

Tiorts 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  133B  of  Uie  Legislative 


Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
■which  requires  the  rules  of  each  com- 
mittee to  be  published  in  the  ConcRrs- 
sioNAL  Record  no  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  rules  of  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
■were  ordered  to  be  rented  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Rvi.F.3   OF  PRomniE  Adopted  bt  the  Com- 

MnTEE    ON    OnvrRNMTrNT    OPEBATIONS 

rVT-SVANT  TO  SECTION   133B  OF  THE  LXCISLATIVX 

BEOaC.^NIZATION    ACT    OV    1»4S,    AS    AMENDED 

Rule   1.   Meetings   and   meeting  procedures 
other  than  hearingt 

A.  Meeting  date*.  The  committee  shall  hold 
its  regular  tneetlngs  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deem.s 
necessary  to  expedite  conunlttee  buslne.*^. 
(Sec.  133(a),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.) 

B.  Calling  special  committee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the  chair- 
man of  such  request.  If.  within  three  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  stich  request, 
the  chairman  falls  to  call  the  requested 
special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  wlthLa 
seven  csdendar  days  after  the  filing  of  sucli 
request,  a  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  notice  that  a  si)eclal  committee 
meeting  wUl  be  held,  speclfytng  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  committee  shall 
meet  op  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  commit- 
tee clerk  shall  notify  all  conunlttee  mem- 
bers that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour.  If 
the  chairman  Is  not  present  ct  any  regular, 
additional  or  special  meeting,  the  ranking 
majority  member  present  shall  preside.  (See. 
]33ia).  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda  enumerating  the  items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
comnalttee  members  at  least  three  days  In 
advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event  that 
unforeseen  requirements  of  committee  busi- 
ness prerent  a  three-day  notice,  the  com- 
mittee ?tpff  shall  communicate  such  notice 
by  teWphjne  to  members  or  appropriate  staff 
assistants  In  their  offices,  and  an  agenda  will 
be  furnished  prior  to  the  meeting. 

D.  Open  hvsinesa  meetings.  Meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  ses- 
sion, except  that  a  meeting  or  portions  of  a 
meeting  may  be  held  In  executive  session 
when  the  committee  members  present,  bv 
majority  vote,  so  determine.  The  motion  to 
close  a  meeting,  either  in  whole  or  In  part, 
may  be  considered  and  determined  at  a  meet- 
ing next  preceding  such  meeting.  Whenever 
a  meeting  lor  the  transaction  of  committee 
or  subcommittee  business  is  closed  to  the 
public,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  shall  offer  a  public  expla- 
nation of  the  Teesons  the  meeting  is  closed 
to  the  public.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Permanent  Subconunittee  on 
Investigations. 

Rule  2.  QuorvTM 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Eight  members  of 
the  coBonnttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
reporting  legislative  measures  or  reconunen- 
datlons.  (Sec.  133(d).  Le^slative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  for  1SH6.  as  amended ) . 

B.  rroTWoctton    of    rovtiTie    bjismess.    Six 
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HMmbera  of  tb«  committee  shall  constitute 
•  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
busineas.  For  the  purpoae  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "routine  business"  includes  the 
convening  of  a  committee  meeting  and  the 
consideration  of  legislation  pending  before 
the  committee  and  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  voting  on  such  amendments.'  (Rule 
XXV,  Sec.  S<a)  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Taking  sworn  testimony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony:  Provided,  hotc- 
ever.  That  one  member  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purpo.'ses, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXV,  Sec.  5(b), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  unsworn  testimony.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  unsworn  testimony.  (Sec. 
133(d)  (2),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended.) 

B.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  6(a)  and  6(b)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  as  amended,  the  subcommittees 
of  thla  committee  are  authorized  to  estab- 
lish their  own  quorums  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

F.  Proxies  prohibited  in  establishment  of 
a  quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered 
for  the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 
Rule  3.  Voting 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be  taken 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quonmi,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, U  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  tboee  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken.  (Sec. 
133(d),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  comnUttee,  or  any  subcommittees  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  po6itlon  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  Informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. All  proxies  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed  with 
the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  said  filed  with  the  clerk 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  proxies  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  sufficient 
reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is  neces- 
sary to  Identify  it  ana  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his  vote 
to  be  recorded  thereon.  fSec.  133(d),  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  cpnunittee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
znlttee  upon  such  mesaure  or  matter  shall 
Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  (Sec.  133(d),  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

(3)  Whenever  the  ccmmlttee  by  rollcall 
vote  acts  \ipon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shall  be 
announced  in  the  committee  report  on  that 
measure  unless  previously  announced  by  the 


committee,  and  such  announcement  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to 
each  such  measure  and  amendment  thereto 
by  each  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
present  at  that  meeting.  (Sec.  133(b),  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  rollcall  vote 
Is  announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  votes  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  In  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Sec.  133(b)  and  (d),  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

Rule  4.  Hearings  ani  hearing  procedures 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Sec.  133A(a),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Eech  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  tw  taken  at  that 
hearing  may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,  (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely 
on  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  wit- 
ness or  any  other  individual,  or  (3)  divulge 
matters  deemed  confidential  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  or  Government  regulations. 
(Sec.  133A(b),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Radio,  television,  and  photography.  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  he«irings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  may  Impose. 
(Sec.  133A(b).  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amendod.) 

D.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A 
witness  appearing  before  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  at 
least  one  day  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless 
this  requirement  is  waived  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  follow- 
ing their  determination  that  there  Is  good 
cause  lor  failure  of  compliance.  (Sec. 
l33A(c),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

E.  Minority  uHtnesses.  In  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection  during 
at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings.  (Sec. 
133A(e),  legislative  Heorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

Rule  5.  Committee  reports 

A.  Timely  filing.  'When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action,  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  (See  133(c),  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  Ui  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the    committee    report    may    be    filed    and 


printed  immediately  without  such  views. 
(Sec.  133(e),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended.) 

C.  Draft  reports  of  sul>committees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  chainnan,  shall  be  in  the 
form,  style,  and  arrangement  required  to 
conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  established  practices 
followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  completion 
of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

D.  Cost  estimates  in  reports.  All  committee 
reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate 
made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  In  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  there- 
after (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  less  than  five  years)- 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  afency;  or  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the  com- 
mittee to  comply  with  these  requirements  as 
impracticable.  In  the  event  of  Inability  to 
comply  therewith.  (See  262(a),  LegUlatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.) 

Rule  6.  Subcommittees  and  subcommittee 
procedures 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  conamittee  shall  have  four  regularly 
established  8Ubcommite«s,  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittees  on  investiga- 
tions 

Intergovernmental  Relations 
Reorganization,    Research,    and    Interna- 
tional Organizations 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expenditures 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lish such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the  com- 
mltee,  the  chairman  shall  annouce  selections 
for  membership  on  the  subcommittees  refer- 
red to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B,  above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and  adopt 
rules  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcommit- 
tee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
its  request  for  funds  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  March  1  and  extending  through 
and  Including  the  last  day  In  February  of 
the  following  year.  Each  such  request  shall  be 
submitted  on  the  budget  form  prescribed  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  Justi- 
fication, addresed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  shall  Include  (1)  a  state- 
ment of  the  subcommittee's  area  of  activities; 
(2)  Its  accomplishments  during  the  preceed- 
ing  year;  and  (3)  a  table  showing  a  compari- 
son between  (a)  the  funds  authorized  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  preceding  year,  (b)  the 
funds  actually  expended  during  that  year, 
(e)  the  amount  requested  for  the  ciurent 
year,  and  (d)  the  number  of  professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  and  consultants  em- 
ployed by  the  subcommittee  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  number  of  such  person- 
nel requested  for  the  current  year.  (Sec. 
133(g),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended.) 
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UKRAINIAN  INDSPENEffiNCE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Prof.  Michael  S.  Pap,  Ph.  D,  at  John 
Carroll  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
the  CommemoratiOTi  Academy  sponsored 
by  the  United  Ukrainian  Organization 
on  Januai-y  20.  His  views  are  indicative 
of  my  feelings,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress,  that 
world  freedom  is,  and  has  always  been, 
one  of  our  primary  goals.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Michael  Pap  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The    Proclamation     of    the    Independent 

Ukrainian  Democratic  Republic  in  Jand- 

AST    1918 

(Remarks  by  Professor  Michael  S.  Pap,  Ph.  D.) 
The  Anniversary  celebrated  by  the  Ukrain- 
ians In  the  free  world  each  January  has  a 
meaningful  slgnlflcance  not  only  for  the 
Ukrainians  but  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  free  world  as  well.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  freed<Hn  Is  obliterated 
in  one  country,  it  Indirectly  affects  all  the 
other  free  peoples.  At  a  time  when  Moscow 
tries  to  Impress  the  world  as  the  champion 
on  antl-colonlallsm,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
to  remind  our  people  of  the  fate  of  nations 
forced  to  live  under  the  brutal  oppression 
of  Communist  Russian  dlctatc»'shlp. 

Ukraine,  with  a  popiilatlon  of  45  million, 
was  the  first  victim  of  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
gression. It  is  the  largest  new -Russian  na- 
tion within  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire.  This 
entitles  it  to  rank  in  Evirope  next  to  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  not  only  m  terms  of 
population,  but  also  in  terms  of  strategic 
geographic  position  and  rich  resources.  Be- 
cause of  its  resources,  it  had  alwavs  been 
regarded  as  a  coveted  prize  of  aggressors — 
first  the  Mongols,  then  Moscorvlte  Tsars  and 
finally  the  Russian  Communists. 

When,  In  1917,  the  Russian  autocratic  Gov- 
ernment disintegrated,  the  Ukrainian  people 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 
gain their  own  Independence.  A  National 
Government  was  formed  which  then  issued 
decrees  and  promulgated  laws,  securing  lib- 
erty and  equaUty  for  all  citizens  of  Ukraine. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  issued  its  declaration  In  faTW  of  the 
right  to  seU-determlnatlon.  It  soon  l>ecame 
apparent,  however,  that  this  Soviet  declara- 
tion was  only  a  clever  Bolshevik  maneuver 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  fwrner  Russian 
Empire.  Simultaneously  with  the  ostenta- 
tious proclamation  of  the  right  to  self-rule, 
the  Soviet  Russian  Government  dispatched 
to  the  Ukrainian  National  Government  a 
4fl-hour  ultimatum  dated  December  17,  1917, 
signed  by  Lenin  and  Stalin,  demanding  un- 
conditional surrender  and  the  acceptance  of 
Soviet  Russian  domination  over  Ukraine. 

The  reply  by  the  Ukrainian  Government  of 
December  19,  1917,  Is  regarded  today  as  an 
blstorlcal  and  a  classic  document  which 
clearly  exhibits  a  unique  comprehension  of 
the  potential  Communist  threat  not  only  to 
the  young  Ukrainian  Republic,  but  to  the 
free  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Ukrain- 
ians realized  already  in  1917  that  between  the 
Tsanst  and  the  Bolshevik  Imperialism,  there 
was  UtUe  or  no  difference.  Rejecting  the 
Soviet  Ultimatum,  tJkralne  proclaimed  tot 
Independence  on  January  22.  1918.  A  pro- 
clamation of  the  revmification  of  all  Ukraln- 
»n  territories  In  one  single  democratic  state 
lollowed  a  year  later  on  January  22,  1919. 
With  these  two  significant  acts,  the  Ukrain- 
ians demonstrated  to  the  world  that  Moscmo 
and  Kiev  represented  two  different  cultures, 
two  different  nations,  and  two  different  men- 
talities. Kiev  personified  the  democratic  con- 
cept of  government  based  on  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  the  dignity  of  man,  whfl* 


Moscow  represented  not  only  totalitarianism 
but  also  a  godless  force  of  destruction. 

The  ensuing  Russian-Ukrainian  war  of  al- 
most four  years'  duration  (1917-1921)  is 
rather  obscured,  because  at  that  time  Com- 
munism was  not  recognized  as  a  danger  to 
the  free  world.  The  Rus.slan  Communists 
were  aided  In  their  war  against  Ukrainians 
by  a  majority  of  the  Russians  who  sacrificed 
democracy  in  order  to  preserve  the  tinity  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  How  well  the  Ukrainians 
understood  the  danger  of  Russian  Bolshevism 
can  best  be  described  by  quoting  the  Ukrain- 
ian Representative  Llublnsky  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Peace  Conference  in  February,  1918, 
when  following  Trotzky's  declarations  of 
Communist  "peaceful "  airs,  he  stated: 

"Tlie  noisy  declarations  of  the  Bolsheviks 
regarding  the  CMnplete  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  Is  but  the  vulgar  stuff  of 
demagogy.  The  Government  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks, which  has  broken  up  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  which  rests  on  the  bayonets 
of  hired  Red  Guards,  will  never  elect  to  apply 
m  Russia  the  very  Just  principle  of  self- 
determination,  for  they  know  only  too  well 
that  not  only  the  Republic  of  the  Ukraine 
but  also  the  Don,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and 
other  regions  do  not  regard  them  as  their 
government,  and  that  even  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, themselves,  wUl  ultimately  deny  their 
right;  (Hily  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
development  of  a  National  Revolution  do  they 
declare  here  at  the  peace  conference  and 
within  Russixi,  with  a  cpirlt  of  demagogy  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  pecq>les.  They  themselves  are 
struggling  against  the  realization  of  this 
principle  and  are  resorting  not  only  to  hired 
bands  of  Red  Guards  but  also  to  meaner  and 
even  less  legal  methods." 

Since  the  Bolshevik  Russian  occupation  at 
Ukraine,  ten  million  Ukrainians  or  more  died 
In  the  defense  of  their  Independence.  Ukraine 
would  have  remained  free  had  the  Western 
nations  paid  heed  to  her  warnings  of  the 
potential  Communist  menace  and  answered 
her  desperate  caU  for  moral  and  military  as- 
sistance. Without  Ukraine's  strategic  posi- 
tion and  her  immeasurable  mineral  resources 
the  Soviet  Rtisslan  Government  would  have 
difficulties  in  initiating  aggressive  policies 
toward  the  West.  We,  Americans,  should  find 
comfort  In  knowing  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  not  aU  Russia,  but  a 
chain  of  captive  nations  yearning  for  an  op- 
portunity to  break  this  chain  of  bondage  and 
become  masters  of  their  destinies  within 
their  respective  Republics.  During  and  after 
World  War  II,  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
was  actively  engaged  in  fighting  Nazism  and 
Communism  alike.  Paradoxically,  the  West- 
ern Powers  again  w«e  not  Interested  In  the 
emergence  of  this  freedom  force  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  unwittingly  helped  the  Kremlin 
pave  Its  way  to  the  heart  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
On  the  baUs  of  our  experience  with  the 
Communists,  we  should  know  by  now  that 
the  only  poUcy  capable  oi  shaking  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Soviet  Russian  slave  empire 
is  a  policy  motivated  by  the  idea  of  Indivi- 
dual and  national  Uberty  for  all.  It  is  this  ide- 
ological weapon  the  Communists  fear  most. 
For  this  reason,  the  Ukrainians  would  whole- 
heartedly support  the  U.S.  ideological  reori- 
entation which  would  Include  eui  open  sup- 
port for  Ukraine's  as  well  as  for  other  na- 
tions' right  to  Uberty  and  independence.  Such 
a  policy  would  force  the  Kremlin  into  a  de- 
fensive position  and  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
deterrent  to  a  nuclear  war. 


SUNSET  IN  THE  DESERT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Arizona,  which  abounds  in  scenic  won- 
ders, also  has  its  share  of  able  poets.  One 
of  the  latter  is  Judge  Carr  Bailey  of  Sun 
City,  Ariz.,  who  has  written  a  poetic  trib- 
ute entitled  "Stmset  in  the  Desert."  Judge 
Baileys   poem   was  first  published   on 


October  5,  1973,  In  the  Sim  City  News 
Sun.  It  described  a  sunset  which  Judge 
Bailey  informs  me  he  saw  on  October  3, 
1973,  and  which  "could  be  viewed  only  in 
Arizona." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Bailey's  poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sunset  in  the  Desebt 
(By  Judge  Carr  Bailey) 
A  sunburst  sinks  slowly  behind  the  crags 
And  peaks  of  Arizona;  aloft  glows  a  flaming 
Expanse  of  western  skies.  There's  a  huj;h  of 
Death  about  the  landscape;  no  chirrup  of  the 
Cricket  Is  heard;  nlghtblrds  are  silent 
While  the  mating  call  of  the  coyote  from 
Hilltop  to  hilltop  Is  muted. 

Now,   the   budding   horns  of   a   new   moon 

appear, 
To  blend  the  day  into  evening  twilight  as  life 
Again  begins  to  stir  for  survival  in  the  desert. 
Out  of  the  darkness  high  above,  the  incessant 
Cry  of  wild  geese  penetrates  the  stillness;  on 
Tired  pinions  they  fly  unerringly  south- 
ward to 
The  gulf,  a  haven  from  the  wintry  storms  on 

the 
Coastal  plains  of  their  Arctic  home. 

In  the  false-dawn  of  the  morning  a  wolftall 

Streams  across  the  sky  to  herald  a  new  day; 
shafts 

Of  sunbeams  steal  above  the  distant  ram- 
parts as 

The  domes  and  spires  of  the  city  glisten  in 
the 

Splendor  of  dewdrops  and  stmshlne;  a  mouse 

Scurries  on  little  white  feet  before  the 
fluttering 

Wings  of  a  screeching  owl.  A  homy  toad 
blinks  sleepy 

Eyes  as  it  drifts  into  slumber. 

Desert  life  seeks  the  shadows  from  a  blazing 

orb  as 
Man  goes  blithely  on,  oblivions  to  the  long 

night 
Awaiting — a  night  of  mystery  and  eternity. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  clear:  78  nations  of  the  world 
have  ratified  the  United  Nations*  Gen- 
ocide Convention  treaty,  but  ours  has 
not.  We  must  act  now,  before  the  name 
of  the  United  States  falls  even  further 
down  the  list  of  those  endorsing  this  af- 
firmation of  human  rights. 

As  I  have  said  before,  our  claims  to 
moral  leadership  suffer  every  time  this 
treaty  Is  mentioned  in  an  international 
forum.  No  matter  how  fervently  we  may 
argue  our  commitment  to  liberty,  that 
commitment  can  always  be  questioned: 
"Why  do  you  not  support  the  Genocide 
Convention?  "  And  our  diplomats  are  al- 
ways at  pains  to  give  an  answer,  for  they 
themselves  do  not  know.  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
our  failure  to  ratify  this  document,  and 
the  time  to  correct  that  failure  has  long 
been  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
we  were  not  the  very  first  to  approve  this 
treaty;  that  would  have  been  consistent 
with  our  traditions  and  heritage.  Let  us 
take  action  before  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  the  last. 


SOLZHENTTSYN:  LIVE  NOT  BY  UES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  the  essay  written  by  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn  dated  February  12. 
The  essay  is  called  "Live  Not  By  Lies" 
and  is  currently  being  read  and  distrib- 
uted by  Moscow's  intellectuals.  The  text 
is  from  the  Washington  Post,  Monday, 
February  18,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ijve  Not  by  Lifs 
(Moscow,  February  17.— Following  Is  the 
full  text  of  Alexander  Solzhenlisyn's  essay 
•Live  Not  By  Lies."  It  Is  perhaps  the  last 
thing  he  wrote  on  his  native  soil  and  is  cir- 
culating among  Moscow's  Intellectuals.  The 
essay  Is  dated  Feb.  12,  the  day  that  secret 
police  broke  Into  his  apartment  and  arrested 
him.  The  next  day  he  was  exiled  to  West 
Germany.) 

At  one  time  we  dared  not  even  to  whisper. 
Now  we  write  and  read  samizdat,  and  some- 
times when  we  gather  In  the  smoking  room 
at  the  Science  Institute  we  comolaln  frankly 
to  one  another:  What  kind  of  tricks  are  they 
playing  on  us,  and  where  are  thev  dragging 
us?  Gratuitous  boasting  of  ooemlc  achieve- 
ments while  there  is  poverty  and  destruction 
at  home.  Propping  up  remote,  uncivilized 
regimes.  Panning  up  civil  war.  And  we  reck- 
lessly fostered  Mao  Tse-tung  at  our  ex- 
pense— and  it  will  be  we  who  are  sent  to  war 
agaUist  him,  and  will  have  to  go.  Is  there 
any  way  out?  And  they  put  on  trial  anybody 
they  want,  and  they  put  sane  people  in 
asylums — always  they,  and  we  are  powerless. 

Things  have  almoet  reached  rock  bottom. 
A  universal  spiritual  death  has  already 
touched  us  all,  and  physical  death  will  soon 
flare  up  and  consume  us  both  and  our  chil- 
dren— but  as  before  we  still  smile  in  a  cow- 
ardly way  and  numble  without  tongues  tied : 
But  what  can  we  do  to  stop  it?  We  haven't 
the  strength. 

We  have  been  so  hopelessly  dehumanized 
that  for  today's  modest  ration  of  food  we 
are  willing  to  abandon  all  o\ir  principles, 
our  souls,  and  all  the  efforts  of  our  predeces- 
sors and  all  the  opportunities  for  our  de- 
scendants— but  Just  don't  disturb  our  fragile 
existence.  We  lack  staunchness,  pride  and 
enthusiasm.  We  don't  even  fear  universal 
nuclear  death,  and  we  don't  fear  a  third 
world  war.  We  have  already  taken  refuge  In 
the  crevices.  We  Just  fear  acts  of  civil  cour- 
agt. 

We  fear  only  to  lag  behind  the  herd  and 
to  take  a  step  alone — and  suddenly  And  our- 
selves without  white  bread,  without  heating 
gas  and  without  a  Moscow  registration. 

We  have  been  indoctrinated  in  political 
courses,  and  In  Just  the  same  way  was  fos- 
tered the  Idea  to  live  c«mfortably,  and  all 
will  be  weU  for  the  rest  of  our  lives:  You 
can't  escape  your  environment  and  social 
conditions.  Everyday  life  defines  conscious- 
ness. What  does  It  have  to  do  with  us?  We 
can't  do  anything  about  it. 

But  we  can — everything.  But  we  lie  to  our- 
selves for  assurance.  And  it  Is  not  they  who 
are  to  blame  for  everything — we  ourselves, 
only  we.  One  can  object;  But  actually  you  can 
think  anything  you  like.  Gags  have  been 
stuffed  into  our  mouths.  Nobody  wants  to 
listen  to  us,  and  nobody  asks  us.  How  can  we 
force  them  to  listen?  It  is  impossible  to 
change  their  minds. 

It  would  be  natural  to  vote  them  out  of 
office — but  there  are  no  elections  In  our 
country.  In  the  West  people  know  about 
strikes  and  protest  demonstrations — but  we 
are  too  oppressed,  and  11  is  a  horrible 
prospect  for  us:  How  can  one  suddenly  re- 
nounce a  Job  and  take  to  the  streets?  Yet  the 
other  fatal  paths  probed  during  the  past  cen- 
tury by  our  bitter  Russian  history  are.  never- 
theless, not  for  us.  and  truly  we  don't  need 
them. 

Now  thAt  the  axes  have  done  their  work, 
when  everything  which  was  sown  has 
sprouted  anew,  we  can  see  that  the  young  and 


presumptuous  people  who  thought  they 
would  make  our  country  Just  and  happy 
through  terror,  bloody  rebellion  and  civil  war 
were  themselves  misled.  Now  think,  fathers  of 
education!  Now  we  know  that  infamovis 
methods  breed  infamous  results.  Let  our 
bands  be  clean ! 

The  circle— Is  it  closed?  And  Is  there  really 
no  way  out?  And  is  tliere  only  one  thing  left 
for  us  to  do,  to  wait  without  taking  action? 
Maybe  something  wiU  happen  by  Itself?  It 
win  never  happen  as  long  as  we  dally  ac- 
knowledge, extoll.  and  strengthen — and  do 
not  sever  ourselves  from — the  most  percep- 
tible of  Its  aspects:  Lies. 

When  violence  Intrudes  into  peaceful  life. 
its  face  glows  with  self-confidence,  as  if  it 
were  carrying  a  banner  and  shouting;  "I  am 
violence.  Run  away,  make  way  for  me —  I  will 
crush  you.  But  violence  quickly  grows  old. 
And  it  has  lost  confidence  In  Itself,  and  In 
order  to  maintain  a  respectable  face  It  sum- 
mons fal-sehood  as  its  ally— since  violence 
can  conceal  itself  with  nothing  except  lies, 
and  the  lies  can  be  maintained  only  by  vio- 
lence. And  violence  lays  its  ponderous  paw 
not  every  day  and  not  on  every  shoulder:  It 
demands  from  us  only  obedience  to  lies  and 
dally  participation  in  lies — all  loyalty  lies  In 
that. 

And  the  simplest  and  mott  accessible  key 
to  our  self-neglected  liberation  lies  rlghc 
here:  Personal  nonpartlctpatlon  In  lies. 
Though  lies  conceal  everything,  though  lies 
embrace  everything,  we  will  be  obstinate  In 
this  smallest  of  matters:  Let  them  embrace 
everything,  but  not  with  any  help  from  me. 

This  opens  a  breach  In  the  Imaginary  en- 
circlement caused  by  our  inaction.  It  Is  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  for  \is,  but  the  most  dev- 
astating for  the  lies.  Because  when  people 
renounce  lies  It  simply  cuts  short  their  exist- 
ence. Like  an  infection,  they  can  exist  only 
in  a  living  organism. 

We  do  not  exhort  oBrselves.  We  have  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  march  into  the 
squares  and  shout  the  truth  out  loud  or  to 
express  aloud  what  we  think.  It's  not  neces- 
sary. 

It's  dangerous.  But  let  us  refuse  to  say  that 
which  we  do  not  think ! 

This  Is  our  path,  the  easiest  and  most  ac- 
cessible one.  which  takes  into  account  our 
Inherent  cowardice,  already  well-rooted.  And 
it  Is  much  easier— It's  flangerous  even  to  say 
this — than  the  sort  of  clvU  disobedience 
which  Gandhi  advocat«d. 

Our  path  is  not  to  give  conscious  support 
to  lies  about  anything  whatsoever!  And  once 
we  realize  where  lie  the  perimeters  of  false- 
hood— each  sees  them  In  his  own  way. 

Our  path  is  to  walk  away  from  this  gan- 
grenous boundary.  If  we  did  not  paste  to- 
gether the  dead  bones  and  scales  of  Ideology, 
If  we  did  not  sew  together  rotting  rags,  we 
would  be  astonished  how  quickly  the  lies 
would  be  rendered  helpless  and  subside. 

That  which  should  be  naked  would  then 
really  appear  naked  before  the  whole  world. 

So  In  our  timidity,  let  each  of  us  make  a 
choice:  Whether  consciously  to  remain  a 
servant  of  falsehood — at  course.  It  Is  not  out 
of  Inclination,  but  to  feed  one's  family,  that 
one  raises  his  children  in  the  spirit  of  lies — 
or  to  shrug  off  the  lies  and  tiecome  an  honest 
man  worthy  of  respect  both  by  one's  chil- 
dren and  contemporaries. 

And  from  that  day  onward  he; 

Will  not  henceforth  write,  sign  or  print  In 
any  way  a  single  phraso  which  in  his  opinion 
distorts  the  truth. 

Will  utter  such  a  phrase  neither  In  private 
conversation  nor  In  the  presence  of  many 
people,  neither  on  his  own  behalf  nor  at  the 
prompting  of  someone  else,  neither  In  the 
role  of  agitator,  teacher,  educator,  nor  In  a 
theatrical  role. 

Will  not  depict,  foster  or  broadcast  a  single 
idea  which  he  can  see  Is  false  or  a  distortion 
of  the  truth,  whether  It  be  in  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  technical  science  or 
music. 
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Will  not  cits  out  of  context,  either  orally 
or  written,  a  single  quotation  so  as  to  please 
someone,  to  feather  his  own  nest,  to  achieve 
success  m  his  work,  if  he  does  not  share  com- 
pletely the  idea  which  is  quoted,  or  if  it  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  matter  at  issue. 

Will  not  allow  himself  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  demonstrations  or  meetings  if  they 
are  contrary  to  his  desirs  or  will,  will  neither 
take  into  hand  nor  raise  into  the  air  a  poster 
or  slogan  which  he  does  not  completely 
accept.  •^ 

WiU  not  raise  his  hand  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
posal with  which  he  doas  not  sincerely  sym- 
pathize,  wUl  vote  neither  openly  nor  secretly 
for  a  person  whom  he  considers  unworthy 
or  of  doubtful  abilities. 

WiU  not  aUow  himself  to  be  dragged  to  a 
meeting  where  there  can  be  expected  a  forced 
or  distorted  discussion  of  a  question. 

Win  immediately  walk  out  of  a  meeting 
session,  lecture,  performance  or  film  show- 
ing If  he  hears  a  speaker  tell  lies,  or  purvey 
Ideological  nonsense  or  shameless  propa- 
ganda. 

Will  not  subscriije  to  or  buy  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  which  Information  is  dis- 
torted and  primary  facte  are  concealed. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  Used  all  of  the  pos- 
sible and  necessary  deviations  from  false- 
hood. But  a  person  who  purifies  himself  will 
easily  distinguish  other  Instances  with  his 
purified  outlook. 

No,  it  WiU  not  be  the  same  for  everybody  at 
first.  Some,  at  first,  will  lose  their  Jobs.  For 
young  people  who  want  to  live  with  the  truth, 
this  will,  in  the  beginning,  complicate  their 
young  lives  verw  much,  becatise  the  required 
recitations  are  stuffed  with  lies,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  choice. 

But  there  are  no  loopholes  for  anybody  who 
wants  to  be  honest:  On  any  given  day,  any 
one  of  us  win  be  confronted  with  at  least  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  choices  even  in  the 
most  secure  of  the  technical  sciences.  Either 
truth  or  falsehod:  Toward  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, or  toward  spiritual  servitude. 

And  he  who  is  not  sufficiently  courageous 
even  to  defend  his  soul — don't  let  him  be 
proud  of  his  "progressive"  views,  and  don't 
let  him  boast  that  he  is  an  academician  or 
a  people's  artist,  a  merited  figure,  or  a  gen- 
eral— let  him  say  to  himself:  I  am  in  the 
herd,  and  a  coward.  It's  all  the  same  to  me 
as  long  as  I'm  fed  and  warm. 

Even  this  path,  which  Is  the  most  modest 
of  all  paths  of  resistance,  wUl  not  be  easy 
for  us.  But  it  Is  much  easier  than  self-im- 
molation or  a  hunger  strike;  The  flames  wUl 
not  envelope  your  body,  your  eyeballs  will  not 
burst  from  the  heat,  and  browm  bread  and 
clean  water  will  always  be  avaUable  to  your 
family. 

A  great  people  of  Europe,  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks, whom  w©  betrayed  and  deceived: 
Haven't  they  shown  us  how  a  vulnerable 
breast  can  stand  up  even  against  tanks  if 
there  is  a  worthy  heart  within  it? 

You  say  it  wUl  not  be  easy?  But  it  will 
be  the  easiest  of  all  possible  resources.  It 
wUl  not  be  an  easy  choice  for  a  body,  but 
It  Is  the  only  one  for  a  soul.  No,  it  is  not 
an  easy  path.  But  there  are  already  people, 
even  dozens  of  them,  who  over  the  years 
have  maintained  all  these  points  and  live  by 
the  truth. 

So  you  will  not  be  the  first  to  take  this 
path,  but  wUl  Join  thoss  who  have  already 
taken  it.  This  path  will  be  easier  and  shorter 
for  all  of  us  If  we  take  It  by  mutual  efforts 
and  in  close  rank.  If  there  are  thousands  of 
us.  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  us.  If  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
us.  then  we  would  not  even  recognize  our 
country. 

If  we  are  too  frightened,  then  we  should 
stop  complaining  that  someone  Is  suffocating 
us.  We  ourselves  are  doing  it.  Let  us  then 
bow  down  even  more,  let  us  wait,  and  our 
brothers  the  biologists  will  help  to  bring 
nearer  the  day  when  thty  are  able  to  read 
our  thoughts. 
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And  If  we  get  cold  feet,  even  taking  this 
step,  then  we  are  worthless  and  hopeless,  and 
the  scorn  of  Pusfbkln  should  be  directed  to 
us: 

"Why  should  cattle  have  the  gifts  at 
freedom? 

"Their  heritage  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion Is  the  belled  yoke  and  the  lash." 


LITHUANL\N  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  people  throughout  the  world — 
especially  those  of  Lithuanian  descent — 
observed  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day.  The  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  established  in  1918, 
however,  that  nation's  political  liberty 
was  shortlived.  In  1940,  following  Stalin's 
Infamous  bargain  with  Hitler,  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  and  overran  this  heroic 
little  country.  But  the  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  spirit  and  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture has  not  been  extinguished. 

The  world  has  continued  to  witness 
many  manifestations  of  the  Lithuanians' 
continuing  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
independence.  Recent  demonstrations  of 
this  undying  desire  are  the  signing  by 
17,000  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians  of 
a  petition  to  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  'Waldheim  calling  his  attention 
to  continued  religious  persecution  in 
Lithuania  and  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  self -Inmiolatlon  of  Romas  Ka- 
lanta  in  protest  to  the  Soviet  regime  and 
the  tragically  truncated  attempt  of 
Simas  Kudirka  to  seek  asylum  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  these  expressions  of  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  independence 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  free 
world.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  In 
our  search  for  a  basis  of  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  abandoned  our 
solidarity  with  those  Lithuanians  who 
crave  their  freedom.  The  sacrifices  of 
Lithuanian  men  and  women  over  the 
centuries  in  the  search  for  freedom  and 
self-expression  demand  no  less. 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  FBI  MAGAZINE  EN- 
TITLED "ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
WILLIAM  BART  SAXBE" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  issue  of  the  magazine,  the 
FBI,  contains  an  article  of  interest  to  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  Is  a  brief 
resume  of  the  distinguished  public 
career  of  our  former  colleague,  and  now 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  'William  Bart 
Saxbe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  again  commend  our  for- 
mer colleague  on  his  fine  public  career 
and  -wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Attornet  Generai.  William  Bart  Saxbe 

On  January  4.  1974.  the  United  States 
gained  Its  70th  Attorney  General,  the  Hon- 
orable wmiam  Bart  Saxbe.  He  succeeds  the 
Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  who  recently 
resigned  from  this  position. 

with  his  long  and  distlngiUshed  career  of 
public  service.  Mr.  Saxbe  brings  to  the  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
rich  reservoir  of  experience.  At  the  time  of  his 
nomination  by  Prestldent  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


Mr.  Saxl^e  was  the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from 
Oliio. 

Born  in  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio,  on  June  24, 
1916,  Mr.  Saxbe  can  trace  his  ancestral  roots 
to  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  Americfui  orator 
and  patriot.  In  1940,  following  graduation 
from  Ohio  State  University,  Mr.  Saxbe  en- 
tered on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  cavalry 
and  armored  divisions,  with  subsequent 
transfer  to  the  Air  Ccwps  where  he  was  a 
bomber  pUot.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Saxbe  en- 
roUed  In  the  Ohio  State  Law  School,  from 
which  he  received  his  LL.B.  degree  in  1948. 
He  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  War,  hav- 
ing served  honorably  from  1951-52. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Saxbe  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives,  beginning  his  pub- 
lic service  career  at  the  age  of  29.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  House  ttiree  times,  and  at 
the  age  of  34  became  majority  leader.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
Ohio  House.  Prom  1957-58  and  from  1963-68, 
he  was  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  serving 
as  the  State's  chief  legal  officer  longer  than 
any  other  person. 

Mr.  Saxbe  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  to. 
1948  and  was  a  practicing  attorney  there 
from  1948-58  and  from  1960-63.  In  addition 
to  membership  In  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society.  Six  Ohio  coUeges  have  recognized 
Mr.  Saxbe's  accomplishments  and  have 
awarded  blm  honorary  degrees. 

On  November  6,  1968,  Mr.  Saxbe  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  During  his  tenure 
there,  he  earned  the  respect  of  his  coUeagues. 
His  assignments  included  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Saxbe  has  been  married  to  the  former 
Ardath  (Dolly)  Klelnhans  since  1940.  They 
have  two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  three  grand- 
children. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  was  the  56th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant 
and  courageous  people  of  Lithuania 
whose  history  reaches  back  to  the  11th 
centmy. 

Lithuania  has  been  thwarted  time  and 
again  from  functioning  as  an  indei>end- 
ent  state.  On  February  16,  1918,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  established  a  free  government.  The 
Bolsheviks  invaded  the  newly  established 
state,  but  after  a  bitter  struggle  the 
Lithuanians  drove  them  back  and  forced 
the  Bolshvik  government  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  on  July  19,  1920. 

During  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  Lithuania  knew  peace  and 
independence.  These  20  years  were  years 
of  national  revival  when  Lithuanian 
literature  and  culture  blossomed. 

But  in  1940  Soviet  troops  marched  into 
the  Baltic  and  occupied  Lithuania,  along 
with  Latvia  and  Estonia.  Domination  by 
the  Soviets,  however,  did  not  quench  the 
spirit  and  resolve  of  these  free  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  people.  Even  now.  after 
almost  24  years  of  Soviet  control,  Lith- 
unanians  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
seeking  religious  and  political  freedom 
for  their  country.  The  unsuccessful  es- 
cape attempt  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor, 
Simas  Kudirka;  the  self-immolation  of 
20-year-old  Romas  Kalanta;  the  subse- 
quent  demonstration  by   thousands  of 


young  Lithuanians,  and  the  petition  of 
17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  to 
tlie  United  Nations,  demonstrate  Lith- 
uanian thirst  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  we  the  people  of  the 
free  world  caxmot  forget  our  good  friends, 
the  Lithuanians.  Even  after  decades  of 
Communist  and  Nazi  domination  and 
persecution,  these  liberty-loving  and 
stouthearted  people  cherish  and  pursue 
their  freedom.  We  Americans  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  justice  that  motivated  the  Lith- 
uanians in  1918  and  continue  to  motivate 
them  to  tills  day. 


PRESSING  AIR  FORCE  NEEDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  surprise  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
"sees"  almost  instantly  any  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  regardless  of 
when  and  where  it  Is  launched,  and  also 
knows  where  It  is  going. 

Details  of  this  early  warning  capabil- 
ity were  outlined  recently  by  Air  Force 
Secretary  John  L.  McLucas  in  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Edgar  Ulsamer,  senior 
editor.  Air  Force  magazine. 

In  this  lengthy  interview,  Secretary 
McLucas  reported  in  detail  on  the  unique 
advantages  which  space  offers  for  such 
military  missions  as  early  wsuning,  com- 
mand control,  communications,  naviga- 
tion, reconnaissance,  and  related  func- 
tions. He  also  detailed  possible  chaqges  in 
the  Air  Force's  B-l  program,  discussed 
the  shrinking  research  and  development 
budget  of  tlie  Air  Force,  and  reported  on 
the  need  to  modernize  the  aeronautical 
test  facilities  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend 
that  Secretary  McLucas'  interview  for 
any  Members  of  Congress  interested  in 
the  Air  Force  and  its  achievements  and 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  McLucas  Interview  from  the 
January  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Secretary  McLucas  Looks  at  Psessikc  Am 

FoBCK  Needs 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

The  United  States  "sees"  almost  Instantly 
any  intercontinental  baUistlc  missile  regard- 
less of  where  and  when  It  Is  launched  and 
also  knows  where  it  is  going.  What's  more, 
this  worldwide  monitoring  capability  has 
been  tested  over  a  number  of  years  and  has 
proved  "very  reliable  and  highly  credible." 
This  high  degree  of  credlbUity,  in  turn,  en- 
ables the  National  Command  Authority  to 
react  rapidly  and  decisively  on  such  warning 
information,  according  to  Ah-  Force  Secretary 
John  L.  McLucas. 

"The  basic  objective  of  our  early  warning 
satellites."  which  provide  that  information, 
Dr.  McLucas  told  this  reporter,  "is  to  keep 
track  of  missile  activities  going  on  around 
the  world;  these  satellites  are  deployed  In 
such  a  way  that  they  can  see  missile  launches 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  The  system  re- 
ports in  essentially  real  time  any  mlssUe 
launches  and  gives  an  indication  where  the 
missile  is  going.  This  worldwide  capability 
provides  precise,  unambiguous  Information 
about  test  launches  or  an  actual  attack." 

Early  warning  satellites  consist  of  so-called 
integrated  satellites,  meaning  spacecraft 
using  a  number  of  different  sensors  that  aug- 
ment one  another.  These  sensors  detect  and 
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track  missiles  and  also  monitor  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  acmoephere  and  space.  While 
It  might  be  possible  to  attacli:  these  warning 
satellites,  it  would  seem  Impossible,  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  presently  available  technol- 
ogies, to  do  so  with  any  real  chance  of  sur- 
prts*:  the  system  would  presumably  detect 
Interceptor  missiles  fired  against  it  hours 
before  the  aggressor  could  reach  the  satel- 
lites' high  orbital  altitudes. 

Almost  ten  years  ago.  Secretary  McLucas 
told  Am  FoBOE  Magazine,  the  Air  Force  started 
the  development  of  a  nuclear-armed  anti- 
satellite  S3^tem  at  the  request  of  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara.  Known 
as  Program  437,  this  system  was  premised  on 
Secretary  McNamara's  belief  that  the  United 
States  "needed  assurance  that  if  the  Soviets 
or  anybody  else  started  playing  around  with 
our  satellites,  w«  should  have  the  ability  to 
do  likewise.  Of  course,  the  subsequent  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  space  caused  us  to  change  our  position  on 
this  matter." 

us.4p's  SPACE  bodcet:  more  than 

$1    eiUJON   ANNUALLY 

The  Air  Force,  Secretary  McLucas  revealed, 
spends  more  than  $1  billion  annually  on 
military  sp&oe  programs.  Control  over  most 
tJSAF  space  acUvltles  is  exercised  by  its  Satel- 
lite Control  Center  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  an 
agency  of  APSCs  SAMSO.  The  Center  oper- 
ates ground  stations  scattered  around  the 
globe,  which  relay  Information  to  and  from 
the  IndiTldual  satellites  "so  that  we  can,  in 
effect,  control  a  worldwide  satellite  network." 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  "We  do  hAve  in 
the  works  a  new  approach,  a  satellite  relay 
system  that  would  give  us  the  same  kind  of 
controls,  but.  Instead  of  ground  stations, 
wtmld  use  spac«  stations  or  satellites."  The 
advantage  of  the  ^aced-based  control  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  explained,  is  "that  it  gives 
ua  more  conamunicatton  channels  to  a  given 
sateUlte,"  and,  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
ground  stations  on  foreign  territory,  the 
political  and  mUltary  vulnerabilities  of  the 
control  system  will  be  reduced  slgniflcantly. 

Now  under  development  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  Is  such  a  system,  the  Satellite  Data 
8y»tem  (SD6),  part  of  the  Air  Fwce  Com- 
mimlcatloDs  System  (AFSATCOM) .  SDS  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  ground  stations. 

THE  AXB  rOBCE  IN  SPACE 

Although  formerly  the  government's  execu- 
tive agency  for  ail  military  space  programs, 
the  Air  Force,  under  a  1971  Department  of 
Defense  directive,  is  no  longer  the  sole  serv- 
ice with  space  responslblliUes.  But  whUe  serv- 
ice responsibility  for  new  programs  is  now 
considered  on  Individual  merit,  the  Air  Force 
remains  the  principal  designer,  manager  and 
operator  of  space  systems.  "The  only  decision 

to  date — aa  a  result  of  the  change  of  1971 

that  invoived  a  aerrlce  other  than  Air  Force 
is  the  (Navy's]  Fleet  Satellite  Communica- 
tions System  (FLTSATCOM).  But  even  In 
this  instance,  DoD  agreed  that  the  Air  Force 
should  act  as  the  Navy's  subcontractor  to  ac- 
tually contract  to  buUd  and  manage  the  sys- 
tem and  put  It  Into  orbit.  The  Navy  Is  In 
charge,  of  course,  Jn  the  sense  of  procedural 
operations,  but  we  provide  the  routine  man- 
agement function  such  as  station  keeping  " 

Because  the  Air  Force  has  the  people 
know-how,  and  facUiUes,  Secretary  McLucas 
said,  "it  would  not  make  sense  for  the  Navy 
to  duplicate  aU  this  at  high  coet."  While  any 
service  that  can  convince  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  has  a  good  case  can  be  granted 
a  given  space  mission,  it  is  likely  that  the  Air 
Force  vrtll  continue  "to  perform  the  actual 
work,"  he  suggested.  This  is  likely  to  Include 
space  launches,  since  there  are  no  plans  to 
build  new  launch  facilities. 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  on  FLTSATCOM 
extends  beyond  routine  management  mat- 
ters. Dr.  McLucas  pointed  out.  Although 
primarUy  designed  to  serve  a  large  number 
of  Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  the  system  will 
also  carry  Air  Force  transponders,  which  are 


part  of  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Communica- 
tions System  (AF3ATCOM).  The  Navy 
satellites.  Dr.  McLucas  revealed,  are  to  be- 
come operational  in  about  two  or  three  years 
Pour  satellites  will  form  the  system  and  be 
spaced  around  the  e(|uator  at  ninety-degree 
Intervals  to  provide  broad  coverage. 

Concurrent  with  the  Navy's  initial  interest 
In  FT^TSATCOM  as  a  means  of  providing 
reliable  communicaticns  with  the  fleet,  the 
Air  Force  was  probing  the  design  of 
AFSATCOM  to  assure  "worldwide  control  of 
our  strategic  forces,"  Secretarv  McLucas  ex- 
plained, adding  that  "by  joining  up  with  the 
Navy,  we  will  be  able  to  use  these  four  plat- 
forms in  space  for  our  own  transponders  and, 
thereby,  be  able  to  control  our  strategic 
forces  in  all  areas  of  the  globe  except  the  polar 
regions.  These  gap-?,  »'hlch  result  from  the 
equatorial  placement  of  FLTSATCOM,  will 
be  closed  by  AFSATCOM,  which  Is  to  incor- 
porate components  of  the  Satellite  Data  Relay 
System,  some  of  whose  spacecraft  are  In  polar 
orbits. 

"By  combining  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
systems,  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  its  Etfategic  forces,  be  they 
bombers,  other  aircraft  equipped  with 
satellite  terminals,  or  an  airborne  com- 
mand post,  anyrvhera  in  the  world."  This 
combined  s\'stem  will  have  the  additional 
virtue  of  intrln.=;!c  redundancy.  If  one 
satellite  fails,  others  can  take  Its  place.  In  the 
cnse  of  FLTSATCOM.  tor  Instance,  only  three 
out  of  the  four  in  orWt  are  actually  needed. 
The  redundancy  that  assures  reliable 
operations  ?v.tomatlcaJly  makes  the  two  sys- 
tems fairly  survivablc.  Dr.  McLucas  pointed 
out.  "The  two  systems  can  be  categorized  as 
medlum-Eurvlvable.  Wc  have  not  gone  all  out 
and  tried  to  do  everything  we  can  think  of 
bccau.se  that  would  cost  too  much;  besides,  it 
Is  more  important  to  develop  the  needed 
communications  capabilities  expeditiously 
rather  than  come  up  with  a  design  that  will 
last  forever,"  he  said. 

Present  trendo  point  clearly  toward 
miUtiple  uses  of  spacecraft.  "I  think  the 
kind  of  redundancy  that  Is  gained  from  using 
piggyback  arrajigemeats  [putting  different 
transponders  and  other  components  aboard 
individual  satellites],  and  thereby  making 
each  satellite  a  space  bus  of  sorts,  makes 
good  sense,"  Dr.  McLucaa  said. 

Secretary  McLucas  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  assiu-e  the  survivability  of 
space-based  military  system.s.  If  we  are  going 
to  rely  on  space  communications,  then  we 
must  Insist  that  these  systems  be  as  reliable 
and  survlvable  as  possbUe.  One  side  of  that 
effort  Is  redundancy,  the  other  Involves 
hardening  of  the  satellites  (against  EMP— 
electromagnetic  piilse^and  other  destruc- 
tive radiation  of  nuclear  explosions.  Over- 
pressure, the  most  lethal  effect  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere.  Is  not  a  factor 
m  space).  It  would  seem  certain  that  over  a 
period  of  time  more  anfl  more  hardening  will 
be  incorporated  into  our  space  systems." 

The  Air  Force,  Dr.  McLucas  said,  is  working 
on  SURVSATCOM,  the  Survlvable  Satellite 
Communications  Development  Project— a 
highly  survlvable  communications  satellite 
that  can  perform  vital  general-war  command 
and  control  functions.  The  project  Involves 
two  satellites,  LES  8  and  9,  which  are  being 
developed  by  Lincoln  Laboratorv  and  are 
scheduled  for  launch  m  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
MUitary  experts  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity remain  divided  over  whether  the  sur- 
vivability of  space  systems  is  better  attained 
through  hardening  or  through  redundancy 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  Because  harden- 
ing runs  up  both  costs  and  weight,  he  said, 
"I  personally  tend  towp.rd  redundancy,  but 
it  wUl  take  more  time  and  research  to  answer 
tills  question."  Dr.  McLucas  agreed  with  tlie 
majority  of  USAP  leaders  that  an  attack  on 
the  US  military  satellites  is  not  likely:  such 
an  act.  of  Itself,  would  signal,  categorically 
the  attacker's  Intent  arjd  could  trigger  a  US 
response. 
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He  nevertheless  advocated  "a  fallback  poii- 
tlon  through  hardening  and  redundancy 
especially  in  case  of  a  relatively  Inaccurate 
attack.  In  the  case  of  a  head-on  hit  of 
course,  hardening  wouW  not  help  anyway- 
Hardening  or  shielding  involves  a  variety 
of  techniques  to  contain  the  energies  of  EMp 
In  the  outer  shell  of  a  spacecraft,  design  of 
the  electronics  to  mlaimize  damage  from 
what  EMP  reaches  them,  and  shutdown  of 
on-board  circuitry  during  the  split  second 
of  EMP  effectiveness. 

Finally,  the  survivability  Is  also  being  en- 
hanced through  the  development  of  advanced 
optical  space  communications  systems  in- 
cludhig  lasers  and  other  techniques  that  are 
Impervious  to  the  communications  blackout 
that  accompanies  the  explosion  of  large  nu- 
clear weapons  ixi  space. 

POSmON-FIXINC     AND     NAVIGATION     SATELLrTES 

It  Is  a.Kiomatic  that  the  efficacy  of  military 
operations  depends  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  forces  Involved  know  where  they 
are,  where  they  are  going,  and  at  what  rate 
of  speed.  The  more  mobile  these  forces  and 
the  greater  the  accuracy  and  range  of  their 
weapons,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  need 
fcr  precise  position -fixing  and  navigation 
This  has  been  recognized  by  a  multiservice 
program  that  probes  navigation-satellite  sys- 
tems and  associated  technologies.  It  will 
?ni?^'^'^^~''«*'''eeh  the  years  1977  and 
1979— in  a  major  navigation -satellite  experi- 
ment to  test  and  demonstrate  satellite-navi- 
gation technology  and  Its  potential.  In  mid- 
1974,  the  Air  Force  wlU  launch  an  experi- 
mental  satellite  to  explore  the  complex 
phenomena  of  signal  propagation  and  mod- 
ulation in  space,  in  concert  with  a  special 
simulation  faculty  that  was  placed  Into  op- 
eration at  the  White  Sands  missUe  range  last 
year.  ^ 

The  potential  Inherent  In  navigation  and 
position-fixing  satellites,  Dr.  McLucas  pointed 
out,  "is  virtually  unlimited  and  largely  un- 
tapped. We  have  had  some  Important  lessons 
from  the  Navy's  Transit  Navigation  Satellite 
system,  of  course,  and  we  have  run  some 
hardware  experiments  that  show  what  could 
be  done  with  a  multiple  sateUite  system  hi 
^XT,'^^  distance  measuring  techniques- 
TOA  [■nme  of  Arrival]  and  Time  Difference 
of  Arrival. 

"Whafs  Involved  here  is  precise  measure- 
ment of  how  long  It  takes  signals  from  dlf- 

r.l"lf^^"'*^^'  '"^'^^  locations  are  known 
with  high  precision,  to  reach  a  point  whose 
pos  tlon  Is  to  be  fixed,  thereby  establishing 
its  ocatlon.  We  have  demonstrated  the  feas- 
ibility of  these  techniqties  with  aircraft  for 
some  time  now  and  know  that  it  can  be 
done  with  extremely  high  accuracy.  It  seems 
entirely  reasonable  to  predict  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  fix  the  location  of  any  point 
on  the  globe  or  in  the  air  with  a  three-dimen- 
sional accuracy  of  at  lea*t  100  feet.  This  by 
itself,  offers  a  revolutionary  potential 'for 
blind  weapon  delivery  standoff  systems,  and— 
to  a  degree— the  elimination  of  weather  and 
vlsibUlty  as  major  factors  in  mUitary  oper- 
ations." "     ^ 

WhUe  the  feaslbUlty  of  systems  with  these 
kinds  of  capabUlties  has  been  demonstrated 
convmcingly,  the  "major  remaining  question 
is  what  constitutes  the  optimum  hardware 
configuration."  Secretary  McLucas  said.  This 
boUs  down  largely  to  a  decision  on  where 
to  put  the  computer,  into  the  spacecraft  or 
the  user  systems,  such  as  aircraft. 

"You  could  either  keep  the  satellites  verv 
simple  and  have  big,  complicated  computers 
in  each  aircraft  or  other  users,  or  you  could 
buUd  a  very  sophisticated  system  Into  the 
satellites  and  put  only  a  small  electronics 
package  into  the  aircraft.  We  in  the  Air  Force 
tend  in  the  latter  direction— that  Is,  put 
the  complexity  into  the  satellites.  We  have 
had  a  somewhat  competitive  atmosphere 
with  the  Navy  in  this  regard,  with  the  Navy 
advocating  one  approach  and  the  Air  Force 
supporting  another.  But  recently,  all  of  us 
agreed  on  a  compromise  that  resolved  this 


problem,  and  we  now  have  an  approach  that 
all  services  think  Is  feasible.  One  could  say 
that  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  compro- 
mise where  we  acknowledge  that  the  Navy's 
disposition  of  satellites  makes  sense,  pro- 
vided they  radiate  Air  Force-like  signals.  The 
present  proposal  Is  to  place  enough  of  this 
type  of  satellite  into  space  to  find  out  how 
the  system  can  work  best;  subsequently,  the 
idea  would  be  to  put  up  enough  of  them  so 
that  we  can  get  worldwide  coverage."  This 
is  likely  to  take  between  eight  and  ten  years, 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

THE  AK   FORCE   AND   THE   SPACE    SHUTTLE 

Tlie  Air  Force  Is  aware  of  tlie  potential  of 
manned  military  space  missions,  but  knows 
that  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  operate 
a  manned  system  than  an  unmanned  one. 
The  cancellation  of  the  MOL  program  is  a 
case  In  point.  The  Air  Force  considers  it 
fortunate  that  "we  don't  have  to  foreclose 
the  option  of  future  manned  space  missions 
because  of  the  national  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram," a  two-stage  reusable  space  transpor- 
tation system  scheduled  to  reach  operational 
status  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  system 
mil  be  capable  of  delivering  military  and  civ- 
ilian payloads  of  up  to  65,000  pounds  Into 
low  earth  orbit. 

The  Shuttle  is,  however,  limited  to  orbital 
altitudes  of  about  200  miles.  Another  vehicle, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Space  Tug,  is 
needed  to  deliver  payloads  from  the  Shut- 
tle's orbit  to  geosynchronous  or  other  high- 
energy  orbits.  Present  Pentagon  estimates 
indicate  that  about  fifty  percent  of  all  mili- 
tary payloads  will  require  the  higher  orbits 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Secretary  McLucas  told  Air  Force  Maga- 
:^ine  that  NASA — the  developer  of  the  Space 
Shuttle — and  the  Air  Force  have  agreed  In 
principle  that  the  latter  should  pay  for  and 
develop  an  interim  Space  Tug.  The  Initial 
upper  stage  would  be  a  minimum  cost  mod- 
ification of  an  existing  expendable  stage  that 
would  meet  most  requirements  during  the 
period  when  payloads  are  transitioning  from 
current  launch  vehicles  to  the  Shuttle.  The 
stage  will  deliver  payloads  to  high  orbits, 
but  will  not  be  capable  of  retrieving  pay- 
loads.  The  stage  itself  may  be  reusable. 

This  tentative  agreement  "has  not  been 
fully  staffed  throughout  government,  and. 
as  a  re.sult.  I  don't  know  how  far  we  will  get 
with  it,"  he  said.  The  main  reason  why  the 
Air  Force  supports  this  arrangement  is  that 
"we  want  to  get  on  with  a  program  of  this 
type.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have  the 
Shuttle  and  not  be  able  to  go  the  rest  of 
the  way,"  according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

From  the  Air  Force's  point  of  view,  the 
principal  appeal  of  the  Shuttle  Is  that  this 
system  will  make  it  possible  to  fix,  refurbish, 
retrieve,  and  reuse  expensive  space  systems 
operating  within  the  Shuttle's  orbital  range. 
Obviously,  extending  this  capability  Into 
high-altitude  orbits  would  be  equally  de- 
sirable. But  the  high  R&D  investment  asso- 
ciated with  a  recoverable,  reusable,  and 
possibly  man-rated  "upper  stage"  militates 
against  such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  Air 
Force  Secretary  said.  "On  a  long-term  basis, 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  would  make  economic 
sense  to  recover  space  systems  from  syn- 
chronous orbit,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that 
this  will  happen  any  time  soon." 

The  argument  in  favor  of  recovery  of  space 
systems,  so  far  as  tlie  Air  Force  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  tempered  with  a  number  of 
realistic  considerations.  One  Is  that  the 
longevity  of  space  systems  usually  exceeds 
the  original  specifications  with  the  result 
that,  by  the  time  many  of  these  systems  fail, 
their  components,  or  even  their  basic  con- 
cept, may  be  obsolete.  Recovery  of  such  older 
systems  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
would  not  be  economical  or  even  desirable. 
Dr.  McLucas  pointed  out. 

"Simply  put,  the  longer  the  life  of  a  pay- 
load,  the  less  productive  it  is  to  recover.  Ob- 
viously, the  most  profitable  recovery  involves 
systems  that  fall  as  you  put  them  tip  and 


where,  by  replacing  a  $10  component  that 

doesn't  work,  you  salvage   a  multimillion- 
dollar  spacecraft." 

THE  B-l  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

On  July  12,  1973,  Secretary  McLucas  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  a  slippage  In  the 
schedule  of  the  B-l  program  and,  concomi- 
tantly, an  Increase  In  the  R&D  costs  as  well 
as  a  postponement  of  the  program's  key 
milestone — the  production  decision — to 
May  1976.  Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  McLucas 
appointed,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Air  Force's 
Scientific  Advisory  Board,  a  thirty-odd  mem- 
ber review  committee.  Headed  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond L.  BispUnghoff,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Com- 
mittee is  currently  completing  its  final  report 
on  the  program,  covering  both  management 
and  technical  qualities. 

The  Committee's  basic  findings,  conveyed 
orally,  contained,  according  to  Dr.  McLucas, 
"some  good  news  and  some  bad  news."  In 
the  first  category,  he  said,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Committee's  intensive,  one-month  study 
confirmed  that  the  B-l  "looks  like  a  good 
design,  in  tlie  sense  of  being  able  to  execute 
the  mission  assigned  to  the  aircraft,  and 
that  it  is  within  the  state  of  the  art."  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  BispUnghoff  and  his 
panel  of  experts  found  the  program  "too 
success-oriented"  meaning  that.  In  the  Com- 
mittee's view,  the  B-l  effort  is  funded  and 
phased  In  an  "optimistic  way."  It  is  I>r. 
Bispiinghoff's  opinion  that  it  would  take 
"a  great  deal  of  luck"  for  things  to  go  the 
way  we  planned.  "Given  the  perverse  nature 
of  inanimate  objects,  (Dr.  BispUnghoff]  felt," 
Secretary  McLucas  said,  "we  are  bound  to 
run  into  some  problems." 

A  third  feature  of  the  B-l  program  that 
is  being  questioned  by  Dr.  Bispiinghoff's 
committee  is  "the  fact  that  it  is  not  etwy 
to  see  how  we  get  from  the  first  three  test 
aircraft  to  the  production  aircraft.  In  the 
committee's  opinion,  there  should  be  an 
intermediate  step,  a  preproductlon  stage,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  changes  that  the 
fiight-test  program  demonstrates  ought  to 
be  made.  This  would  enable  us  to  test  out 
these  changes  on  the  preproductlon  aircraft, 
before  we  commit  otirseives  to  full  produc- 
tion." Secretary  McLucas  said. 

The  Air  Force  views  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  as  "quite 
realistic,  especially  so  far  as  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  preproductlon  stage  is  con- 
cerned," according  to  Secretary  McLucas. 
The  variance  between  the  actual  structure 
of  the  program  and  what's  being  sought  now 
is  anchored  In  differences  in  objectives.  "Otir 
original  approach  was  geared  to  give  us,  at 
minimum  cost,  the  answer  to  one  question: 
'Do  we,  in  fact,  have  a  B-l  design  that  we 
can  go  into  production  with?"  This  meant 
that  we  had  to  flight-test  an  aircraft 
that  wasn't  just  a  bare  airframe,  but  includ- 
ed the  kind  of  equipment,  such  as  avionics, 
radar,  and  so  on,  that  showed  we  could  ac- 
tually execute  the  assigned  mission.  If  otir 
objective  had  been  to  go  into  production 
quickly,  we  would  not  have  taken  the  course 
we  did." 

"Our  Initial  reaction  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation  is  positive,  because  more 
than  three  years  have  gone  by  since  we 
formulated  the  program,  the  B-52s  have  got- 
ten older,  people  are  getting  more  concerned 
about  the  obsolescence  of  these  aircraft,  amd 
the  likelihood  of  a  decision  In  favor  of  a  pro- 
duction go-ahead  on  the  B-l  has  Increased. 
Three  years  ago.  the  time  was  not  yet  right 
for  such  a  program  structure,  but  now  we 
have  a  coalescence  of  opinions  regarding  full 
program  go-ahead,  and,  therefore,  Dr.  Bis- 
piinghoff's recommendation  for  a  preproduc- 
tlon stage  makes  more  sense.  As  a  result,  we 
ar-,-  now  pricing  out  such  a  change,  and  the 
B-l  Program  Office  is  analyzing  the  specific 
Tei:ommendations  to  establish  what  should 
be  adopted,"  Dr.  McLucas  told  Am  Force 
Magazine.  A  decision  should  have  been 
readied  by  the  end  of  1973,  he  added. 


■PSAF   E&D   SHRINKS   WHILE    SOVIET   EFTOETS 
INCREASE 

USAF's  R&D  budget  has  dropped,  expressed 
In  FY  "74  doUars,  from  e4.4  bUlion  in  1968 
to  »3.2  bUlion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  "I  am 
not  sure  that  we  can  continue  to  fiuic- 
tlon  with  an  R&D  budget  of  this  type.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  outcome  of  SALT 
(wliose  phase  II  is  to  be  concluded  by  the 
end  of  1974).  If  we  don't  reach  any  agree- 
ments with  tlie  Soviets  about  their  pulling 
back  from  further  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  systems,  then  we  will  have 
to  modernize  and  improve  our  defensive  and 
offensive  missile  systems,  as  well  as  update 
other  weapons.  In  such  an  eventuality,  we 
would  have  to  show  greater  progress  and  in- 
crease otir  R&D  effort  t>ecat,se  we  can't  afford 
to  be  left  behind.  At  present,  the  technical 
quality  of  our  systems  is  still  quite  good,  but 
If  the  Soviets  continue  with  their  high-level 
efforts  (manifested  by  recent  missile  and 
MJRV  tests],  we  might  have  to  step  up  our 
own  efforts,"  Dr.  McLucas  explained. 

The  Air  Force  Secretary  was  sanguine 
about  the  present  level  of  militar>'  R&D  pro- 
viding "reasonable  assurance  against  major 
technological  surprise  five  or  ten  years  from 
now."  He  emphasized  the  need  for  a  "bal- 
anced approach  to  our  R&D  effort,  unless 
there  Is  good  reason  to  panic,  and  I  don't  see 
that.  I  do  see  a  definite  need  to  maintain  a 
very  aggressive  effort  in  the  ICBM  field,  and 
we  must  somehow  cope  with  the  ECM  chal- 
lenge." While  the  Soviet  weapons  Introduced 
during  the  recent  Middle  Elast  war  proved 
very  effective,  he  said,  they  contained  no 
technological  surprise,  and  after  an  initial 
period  of  adjustment,  the  UJ3. -supplied  sys- 
tems "proved  quite  effective." 

In  the  tactical  weapons  field,  the  Air  Force 
has  made  great  strides  In  terms  of  smart 
weapons,  "but  they  have  to  be  deployed  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
We  don't  have  Europe  stocked  with  these 
weapons  to  anywhere  near  the  degree  that 
we  achieved  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  must  be 
remedied.  Also,  we  have  not  applied  these 
new  technologies  to  nearly  the  extent  that 
we  could  and  should.  Finally,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  any  system  embodying  sophisti- 
cated components  is  susceptible  to  counter- 
measures.  We  have  to  assume  that  there  will 
be  countermeasures,  and  we  will  have  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  defeating  them," 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

In  the  related  area  of  RPVs  (Remotely 
Piloted  Vehicles),  Dr.  McLucas  cautioned 
that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  potential  of 
this  technology,  it  might  take  years  before 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Air  Force  will  fully 
accept  the  rot>ot  airplane.  "We  started  out 
with  RPVs  fiying  photographic  missions,  and 
this,  in  time,  has  become  a  widely  accepted 
mission.  There  are  many  other  applications 
of  equal  promise,  including  high-altitude 
radio  relay  and  a  strike  role.  There  are  many 
missions  where  we  can  use  RPVs  to  form 
something  like  a  LORAN  grid  to  guide  mis- 
siles and  other  weapons  to  a  target.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  RPVs  can  be  used 
to  launch  Maverick  missiles  against  moving 
tanks;  we  have  shown  that  they  can  be  used 
for  txith  high-  and  low-altitude  photo  recon- 
naissance; and  we  have  proved  their  capabil- 
ity In  the  radio-relay  area.  The  real  issue  is 
to  get  people  to  accept  the  RPVs.  It  Is  only 
natural  for  the  Air  Force  to  be  biased  toward 
the  manned  system,  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
there  are  missions  that  can  be  performed 
better  with  RPVs.  I  have  no  dotibt  that 
gradual  acceptance  of  this  fact  wlU  set  In." 

NEEDED  :   A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  AERONAXTTICAL 
TEST  PACILmES 

A  ctirrentiy  pressing  Air  Force  concern  is 
the  inadequacy  of  certain  of  our  national 
aeronautical  test  facilities,  to  meet  modern 
needs.  For  example,  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  has  some  equipment 
dating  back  to  World  War  II.  This  is  costing 
the  Air  Force  and  others  a  good  deal  of 
money,  becatise  it  requires  mf^re  fUght  testing 
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than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lucas  dlscloeed  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  currently  "work- 
ing with  NASA  In  order  to  come  up  with 
precise  requirements  for  high  Reynolds  num- 
bers I  high-performance )  wind  timnels  as 
well  as  V/STOL  wind  timnels  and  other  fa- 
cilities." to  assess  the  performance  of  new 
aircraft  and  engine  designs. 

"We  have  more  or  less  agreed  on  what's 
needed  and  what  these  new  test  facilities 
should  be.  It  now  becomes  a  qiiestlon  of 
putting  enough  emphasis  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  that  we  can  get  the  support  we  need 
on  Oapltol  Hill  once  we  can  come  up  with  a 
fully  coordinated  program." 

The  Air  Force,  tradltlonaUy.  has  advocated 
a  government-wide,  centralized  approach  to 
aeronautical  test  faculties  In  the  belief  that 
this  would  cut  coats  and  permit  more  effec- 
tive utUlBatlon  and  ease  the  funding  of 
what,  to  effect,  becomes  a  general  national 
resource. 


TOtTR  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  VA 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12.  1974,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  the  Washington  VA  Hospital  as 
a  part  of  a  national  salute  to  our 
tao^italized  veterans. 

February  12  marked  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Initial  return  of  our  POW's 
from  North  Vietnam,  and  it  was  the  POW 
returnees  who  led  the  salute  to  the  VA 
patients. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  the  VA  and 
the  national  service  organizations,  and 
players  on  the  Washington  Redskin  foot- 
ball team  were  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  was  a  morn- 
ing well  spent.  Our  attention  was  di- 
rected toward  the  problems  of  the  hos- 
pitalized veterans.  We  live  In  a  free 
society  today  because  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  veterans.  Their  problems 
deserve  our  constant  vigilance. 

My  visit  to  the  wards  of  the  Washing- 
ton VA  Hospital  impressed  on  my  mind 
once  again  the  great  debt  our  Nation 
owes  to  the  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  never 
forget  the  great  debt  we  owe  our 
veterans. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  SERVICEMEN'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
recent  opinion  of  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  of  the  UJB.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  he  held 
certain  features  of  the  drug  prevention 
plan  implemented  by  the  Army's  Euro- 
pean Command  In  1973  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  (HJinlon  is  Important  not  only 
as  it  applies  to  the  particular  facts  of  the 
case  but  also  as  an  eloquent  exposition 
of  a  serviceman's  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  case  Is  titled  The  Committee  for 
G.I.  Rights,  et  al.  v.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  835-73.  announced 
on  January  14. 1974.  The  court  ruled  that 
certain  provisions  of  USAREUR  Circular 
600-85  which  permitted  mass  searches 
without  probable  cause,  and  which  pro- 
vided for  the  imposition  of  administra- 
tive sanctions  without  a  hearing,  violated 
the  serviceman's  rights  under  the  fourth 


and  fifth  amendments.  It  foimd  that  the 
Army's  intrusion  upon  these  rights  was 
not  justified  by  its  claim  of  military 
necessity : 

The  doctrine  of  military  necessity  does  not 
embrace  everything  the  military  may  con- 
sider desirable.  One  does  not  automatically 
forfeit  the  protections  of  the  Constttutlon 
when  he  enters  military  service.  The  consti- 
tutional rights  of  GJ,,  including  his  privacy, 
may  not  be  infringed  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  military  can  demonstrate  by  con- 
crete proof  an  urgent  necessity  to  act  imcon- 
stltutlonally  In  order  to  preserve  a  significant 
aspect  of  discipline  or  morale  .  .  . 

The  limited  amount  of  drug  Involvement 
within  the  |E\iropean]  Command  creates  a 
situation  which  obviously  requires  attention 
and  perhaps  even  llmltaUon  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  particular  troops  in  highly 
senslUve  duty  assignments,  but  It  does  not 
reflect  the  type  of  urgent  and  generalized 
threat  to  nailitary  morale  or  discipline  which 
would  warrant  ignoring  constitutional  safe- 
guards as  to  everyone  in  this  large  Com- 
mand .  .  . 

In  the  absence  of  a  showing  of  mUltary 
necessity,  Illegal  searches  and  the  imposition 
of  penalties  and  other  discipline  without  fair 
hearing  cannot  be  permitted.  Inspections 
without  probable  cause  undertaken  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  identifying  drug  users 
which  involve  the  use  of  dogs,  strip  searches, 
examinations  of  body  cavities  and  the  most 
intimate  inspection  of  a  Gl.'s  most  private 
belongings  cannot  be  Justified  under  any 
circumstances  unless  the  results  of  such  in- 
spections are  confined  to  medical  treatment 
of  the  drug  abusers  So  IdenUfied.  Soldiers 
forced  into  the  rehabilitation  program  on 
mere  suspicion  must  be  protected  against 
dlsclpUne  or  unfavorable  discharge  based  on 
information  developed  during  medical  proc- 
essing. Moreover,  failure  to  provide  a  hearing 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  non-medlcally 
oriented  administrative  sanctions  which 
significantly  affect  a  Oj.s  liberty  or  property 
Is  constitutionally  un.'supportable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  te.xt  of  Judge  Gesell's  fine 
opinion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

District  of  Columbia] 

< Civil  Action  No.  835-73) 

Memorandum  Opinion 

(The    Committee    for    G.I.    Rights,    et    al., 

Plaintiffs,  V.  James  B.  Schlesinger    et  al 

Defendants) 

This  Is  a  class  action  brought  on  behalf  of 
Wl  G.I.'s  attached  to  the  United  States 
Army's  European  Command.  Plaintiffs  claim 
that  certain  features  of  a  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion plan  developed  by  the  Army  for  that 
command  are  unconstitutional  and  they  seek 
a  declaratory  Judgment  and  Injunctive  relief. 

The  Issues  have  been  narrowed  and  clari- 
fied during  several  pretrial  proceedings. 
Plaintiffs  have  abandoned  damage  claims. 
The  Army  published  a  revised  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  plan  on  September  10, 
1973,  which  reflected  a  reevaluatlon  of  tlie 
program  and  colncidentally  satisfied  some 
objections  previously  urged  by  plaintiffs.  The 
plan  as  now  before  tiie  Court  Is  embodied 
m  the  elaborate  circular  designated  as 
USAREUR  Circular  600-85  (Sept.  10,  1973), i 
and  the  litigation  has  focused  on  certain 
clearly  identifiable  propulsions  In  that  docu- 
ment. The  parties  have  filed  affidavits  and 
briefs  and  the  case  Is  before  the  Court  alter 
full  oral  argument  on  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment.  The  pertinent  facts  are  not 
in  dispute,  although  the  legal  positions  of 
the  parties  are  Ln  sharp  conflict. 

'  Hereinafter  cited  at  Cir.  600-85. 
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The  original  complaint  filed  In  AprU,  1973 
was  somewhat  defuse  and  raised  a  variety 
of  Issues  reflecting  the  uneven  manner  in 
which  a  drug  program  had  been  adminis- 
tered in  its  early  8tag«8  and  uncertainties 
caused  by  some  confusion  In  the  implement- 
ing directives.  Defendants  at  that  stage  prop- 
erly opposed  certification  of  the  alleged  class 
In  view  of  the  pretrial  development  men- 
tioned, however,  certlQcatlon  under  Rules 
23(b)  (2)  and  23(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure  Is  now  appropriate.  The 
named  plaintiffs  have  ably  represented  the 
class,  joinder  of  some  145,000  GJ.'s  Is  hn- 
practlcal,  the  chaUenged  plan,  as  clarified. 
Is  applicable  to  the  entire  class,  and  common 
issues  of  fact  and  law  can  be  readily  Identi- 
fied and  can  be  most  eticlently  adjudicated 
in  a  single  action.  The  class  will  be  certified 
as  representing  all  soldiers  In  the  European 
Command  with  ranks  of  E-1  through  E-5 
who  are  subject  to  tha  drug  provisions  of 
Cir.  600-85.= 

The  USAREUR  drug  prevention  plan  Is 
designed  to  Identify  drug  pushers  and  users, 
to  provide  users  with  medical  assistance! 
counseling  and  other  support  directed  to- 
ward rehabilitation,  and,  where  rehabilita- 
tion fails,  to  eliminate  confirmed  drug  users 
from  the  service.  The  program  Is  directed 
against  use  of  both  hard  and  soft  drugs.  In 
broad  outline,  the  authorizing  circular  in 
pertinent  part  contemplates  the  following 
procedures. 

A  soldier  enters  the  USAREUR  drug  pro- 
gram when  he  is  either  "suspected"  of 
drug  abuse  or  "identified"  as  a  drug  abuser. 
Stispiclon  may  be  established  by  such  vague 
criteria  as  "unexplained  changes  in  job  per- 
formance, behavior,  or  physical  condition  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  .  .  ,  drugs"  or  the  fre- 
quenting of  known  drug  sales  points.  Cir.  600 
85,  I  7a.  Identification  is  based  upon  reliable 
witness  reports  or  possassion  of  drugs.  Cir. 
600-^5,  t  8a.  Possession  may.  In  turn,  be 
established  through  the  use  of  special  drug 
Inspections  of  individual  billets  as  well  as 
public  areas. 

The  Army  drug  Inspection  has  developed 
over  the  past  few  years  and  is  specifically  au- 
thorized under  the  new  plan.  See  Cir.  600-85, 
Annex  I  (3,4).  Inspectors  are  permitted  to 
examine  all  of  the  soldiers'  property  (al- 
though they  may  search  personal  Items  such 
as  wallets  oiUy  cursorily  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  contraband),  their 
clothing  and  even  their  entire  exterior  skin 
area  for  drugs  or  indlcattons  of  drug  use.  All 
inspections  are  to  be  conducted  without  un- 
due harassment,  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  property  is  under  examination,  and, 
in  the  case  of  skin  searches,  with  as  much 
privacy  as  Is  possible.  Groin  or  anal  Inspec- 
tions must  be  conducted  by  qualified  medi- 
cal personnel  in  complete  privacy.  Drug  de- 
tector dogs  may  be  used  throughout  the 
inspection  process.  Cir.  a0O-«5,  Annex  C  (5). 

When  a  soldier  Is  identified  as  a  possible 
dnig  user,  whether  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
spection or  otherwise,  ha  is  subject  to  man- 
datory drug  processing.  Cir.  600-85,  SB  7-13. 
He  is  first  confronted  by  his  Commanding 
Oflicer.  who  Informs  him  of  the  basis  for  the 
Identification,  warns  him  of  his  rights,  and 
permits  him  to  provide  relevant  Information 
to  dispel  the  suspicion.  The  Commander  may 
then  refer  the  soldier  to  a  Community  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Assistance  Center   (CDAAC).  If 

'The  Court  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Cir.  600-85  authorizes  virtually  Identical 
procedures  for  the  detection  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  and  drug  abusers.  The  hold- 
ing of  the  Court  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the 
drug  aspect.s  of  the  circular,  since  plaintiffs 
have  not  challenged  the  USAREUR  alcohol 
program.  However,  since  many  of  the  find- 
ings below  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
treatment  of  alcohol  abusers,  the  Army  is 
urged  to  take  the  rights  of  this  group  into 
account  hi  bringing  the  circular  into  com- 
pliance  with   this   Opinion. 
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the  Center  finds  credible  evidence  of  drug 
abuse.  It  must  send  the  soldier  to  a  Medical 
Treatment  Facility  (MTP)  for  clinical  eval- 
uation. Counsel  is  provided  during  tlie  MTP 
interviews.  If  rcqucittd. 

PYlor  to  medical  confirmation  of  drug 
abu.se  by  the  MTP,  no  disciplinary  or  reha- 
bilitative meafsures  may  Vte  taken  except  for 
the  temporary  suspeiislon  of  access  to  classi- 
fied material!  the  loss  of  flight  status,  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  duty,  and,  if  the  soldier 
JiBfi  been  Involved  in  an  autcnwbUe  accident, 
tiie  tem.p©rary  buspenslou  of  hU  driver's 
license.  Cir.  600-05.  t  14d(3) . 

Once  a  soldier  has  been  deiignnted  a  "CL->n- 
flrmed  drug  abuser"  by  the  MTP,  however,  a 
variety  of  restrictive  sanctions  may  be  Im- 
posed. The  MTP  win  either  admit  the  soldier 
to  a  hospital  or  return  him  to  CDAAC  for 
development  of  a  60-day  reliablllt*Uon  pro- 
gram, which  may  include  urine  and  other 
tes-tlng,  treatment,  and  counseling  at  a  va- 
riety ot  drug  faclllMes.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mander may  elect  to  Impose  one  or  more  ad- 
ministrative sanctions.  Including  temporary 
withdrawal  ost  pai«  prlvUeges  and/or  suspen- 
sion of  a  driver's  license  without  hearing. 
Medically  confirmed  drug  abusers  may  be 
required  to  move  onto  the  base  (even  II  bil- 
leted with  wife  and  family  off  base )  and  may 
be  segregated  into  a  separate  section  of  the 
barracks.  Cir.  600-85.  Annex  J. 

By  the  end  of  the  60-day  period,  the  Com- 
mander must  determine  whether  or  not  the 
drug  abuser  Is  a  '•rehabilitative  success."  If 
not,  he  must  be  processed  for  administrative 
discharge  under  circumstances  that  may  ad- 
versely affect  his  mUlt*ry  record.  If  his  re- 
habilitation Is  deemed  witlsfactory.  he  may 
be  returned  to  normal  duties  but  wtU  be 
subjected  to  SOO  days  of  follow-up  testing 
and  observation,  including  tinannotmced 
urinalysis  testing  twice  a  month.  The  effects 
of  this  processing.  Including  preclusion  from 
promotion  and  the  stigma  of  having  been 
labeled  a  confirmed  «lrug  abuser,  may  con- 
tinue long  after  even  the  folio* -up  period 
has  terminated  successuilly. 

When  rehabilitation  fails,  a  confirmed 
drug  user  may  be  separated  imder  other 
tlian  honorable  conditions,  and  the  circular 
permits  military  authorities  to  aclviae  pros- 
pective employers,  Government  or  civilian, 
of  the  soldier's  diug  involvement.  Moreover, 
under  var>-ing  circumstances  that  need  not 
be  detailed,  the  circular  oontenifriates  use 
of  facts  developed  as  a  result  of  the  Identi- 
fylug  and  rehabilitative  process  as  evidence 
in  court  marshal  trials.  Thu-s,  the  program 
combines  rehabilitation  with  tlie  prospect  of 
strict  disciplinary  action  when  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Army. 

An  analysis  of  this  dru^;  pro;;ram  reveals 
serious  constitutional  IntirmlUes  when  meas- 
ured against  establislied  clvilhm  standards. 
The  special  drug  inspections  authorized 
without  probable  cause  are  made  in  a  most 
Intrusive  manner  solely  to  ferret  out  drugs 
and  are  not  analogous  to  the  Army's  trsidl- 
tlonal  preparedness.  Compare  with  United 
State*  v.  Lange,  15  USCMA  486  ( 1966) ;  Vnited 
States  v.  Grace,  19  USCMA  409  (1970).  Such 
distinguishing  features  as  the  use  of  dotrs, 
strip  skin  examinations  and  detailed  intru- 
sion into  a  soldier's  personal  effects  take  this 
proredure  out  of  the  narrow  exemption  from 
traditional  Fourth  Amendment  restrictions 
that  has  been  carved  out  for  legitimate  in- 
spections. Compare  United  States  v.  BUwell, 
408  VS.  311  (1972),  uitli  Almeida-Sanchez  v. 
United  States,  413  U.S.  266  (1973>.  The  drug 
Inspection  described  above  constitutes  a  mass 
search,  and  would  bo  Illegal  In  a  civilian 
context  if  conducted  in  the  absence  of  par- 
ticularized probable  cause.  See  Lankjord  v. 
Calston,  364  P.2d  197  (4th  Cir.  1966).  More- 
over, the  subsequent  use  for  disciplinary 
purposes  of  facts  developed  during  such  a 
search  or  during  participation  In  a  rehabili- 
tative program  ordered  by  reason  of  asi  Ulegal 
search  woidd  be  equally  impioper.  "Ihe  fruits 


of  an  inltl.tl  illegality  cannot  be  used  to 
punish.  "Wong  Svn  v.  United  States,  371  U.S. 
471,  487-88  (1963).  In  fact,  since  the  re- 
habilitative program  contemplated  by  the 
circular  Itself  entails  Intrusive  searche.^  and 
interrogation,  information  obtained  during 
drUo'  processing  could  not  be  u.sed  for  dis- 
ciplinary purpo.'^es  unless  the  Army  h.-U 
probable  cause,  obtained  Independently  ot 
that  processing,  to  Ijelieve  thr.t  a  pariicular 
sioldier    was   f'Jilty    of    drug    abiise.' 

The  circular  al-so  providej  for  the  hiipo&i- 
tion  of  numerous  admliiLs'.,ratlve  sanctions 
without  hearing,  The.se  sanctions  may  re- 
strict tiie  Immediate  liberty  of  the  soldier, 
reduce  his  eligibility  for  prc*rKrtlon.  taint  his 
military  record,  and  lead  to  forms  of  dis- 
charge carrying  a  serious  stigma  affectmg  his 
future  civilian  SMtus.  Such  sanctions  aie 
serious  and  often  are  not  dictated  by  emer- 
gency health  or  iafety  concerns,  so  the  com- 
plete absence  of  a  hearing  In  any  form  ■•  of- 
fends due  process.  See  Morrisfer/  v.  Brever. 
408  U.S.  471  (1972);  Fuentes  v.  Sherin.  407 
UJS.  67  (1972):  BeU  v.  Bxtrson,  402  UJS.  535 
(1971);  Wisconsin  v.  Constantineaii.  400  U.S. 
433  (1971). 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  tliese  con- 
stitutional inflrmitles  in  detail,  lor  the  law 
has  been  well  defined  in  these  area.>=  and.  In- 
deed, defendants  have  not  seriously  quar- 
reled with  this  analysis.  They  assert,  however, 
that  because  of  military  necessity  they  need 
not  comply  wltb  constitutional  safeguards 
otherwise  applicable. 

At  the  v*r^'  ovitset  of  these  proceeding.'*, 
and  continuously  there.-ifter,  the  Army  has 
interposed  its  claim  of  military  necessity.  It 
urges  that  the  USAREUR  drvig  abuse  pro- 
gram is  required  to  prevent  serious  Impair- 
ment of  morale  and  discipline  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  well-established  doc- 
triiic  enunciated  in  such  cases  as  Bums  v. 
Wilson.  346  U.S.  137  (1953),  and  United 
State:i  v.  Jacohy,  11  USCMA  428  (1960),  the 
constitutional  right.s  of  soldiers  affected  by 
tlie  program  must  be  Judicially  determined 
to  be  inapplicable  under  the.**  clrcum.-'tanoes. 
The  Army  has  the  biirden  of  ewtabll^^blng 
military  necessity,  however,  and  It  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  mllit.Rry  necessity  does  not 
embrace  everything   the  military   may   con- 


"II  is  arguable  that  both  individual  rights 
•ind  the  detection  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abuiers  could  be  maximized  by  a  total  ban 
on  the  use  in  punitive  proceedings  of  any 
inlormsiliou  obtained  during  the  drug  proc- 
es:  !ng  described  In  paragraphs  7  through  13 
of  the  circular.  The  Senate  adopted  Just  such 
a  prohibition  in  1971,  see  HJt.  6531,  92d 
Cong,.  1st  Scss.,  117  Cong.  Rec.  22411-12 
(1971).  but  It  was  dropped  by  a  conference 
committee  on  the  principal  ground  that  such 
an  ImportAnt  step  required  further  study  of 
the  constitutional,  statutory  and  evidentiary 
principles  li»volved.  See  Conf.  Rep.  No.  433, 
92d  Cong.,  lat  Sess.  (1971).  The  record  In 
the  instant  case  is  similarly  InsuflBclent  to 
permit  judicial  resolution  of  these  compli- 
cated issue."^,  but  no  such  resolution  Is  re- 
quired by  the  pleadings.  Since  plaintiffs  have 
aiiacked  this  aspect  of  the  drug  program 
solely  on  Potirth  Amendment  grounds,  the 
Court  may  property  limit  Is  consideration  to 
those  soldiers  who  are  forced  to  participate 
in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  Illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  or  of  suspicious  which  do  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  probable  cau.'e. 

'The  confrontation  presently  guaranteed 
by  the  circular,  see  p.  3  supra,  coming  as  it 
does  befcK-e  confirmation  of  drug  abuse  and 
long  before  a  rehabilitation  program  Is  de- 
veloped, offers  the  accused  soldier  no  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  the  sanctions  eventually 
applied.  ITie  formal  complaint  procedures 
availi^ble  to  soldiers  are  normally  unavail- 
able until  after  administrative  sanctions  have 
been  imposed,  and  so  do  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process.  BeU  v.  Burson,  402 
U.S.  535.  542  (1971). 


slder  desirable.  One  does  not  automatically 
forfeit  the  protections  of  the  Constitution 
when  he  eiiters  mihtars-  service.  The  consti- 
tutional rights  of  a  G.I.,  including  his  pri- 
vacy, may  not  be  inlriuged  except  to  the  ex- 
tent tl>tt£  the  military  can  demonstrate  by 
coucreue  proof  an  urjjent  necessity  u>  act  uu- 
cousii'LUtlcuaiiy  ir.  order  to  preserve  a  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  discipline  or  morale.  The 
present  drug  pro;/ram,  which  also  applies  to 
alcoholics,  arose  not  solely  from  some  mili- 
tary  situation  encountered  In  the  field  but 
raiher  represents  the  Army's  effort  to  imple- 
ment a  conferc.ssioi.iil  statute.  In  1971,  Con- 
Sresb  directed  the  Secretaiy  of  Deiensc  to 
"prescribe  and  miplement  procedures,  utilis- 
ing all  practical  availa'ole  methods  .  .  .  [to] 
identify,  treat,  and  rehabilitate  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  drug  or  alcohol 
dependent  persons.  .  .  ."  Pub.  L.  No.  92  129, 
Title  'V  (S«pt.  28,  1971).  This  s'atute  pro- 
vided the  primary  legal  basis  for  the  Arm:-  s 
action  in  establishing  the  program  here  un- 
der review.  An  examination  of  the  language 
and  legislative  history  of  this  and  related 
statutes  demonstrates  that  Congress  at  no 
time  Intended  to  authorize  the  military  to 
proceed  with  a  drug  'alcohol  progr.im  in  dis- 
regard of  fundamental  coiistltutlonal  s.tfa- 
guards.  Indeed,  its  focus  has  been  entirely 
tipon  treatment,  not  punishment.  See  Pub. 
L.  No.  92-129  (Sept  28,  1971):  21  U.S.C. 
?5  1101-91;  HJ?.  Rep.  No.  775,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Kes.s.  ( 1972) .  Sec  al'>o  note  3  supra. 

Tl:e  Army  sought  to  support  its  claim  of 
military  necessity  by  referring  to  Information 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  drug  problem  In 
the  European  Command.  Surveys  of  drug 
abuse  since  1970  reveal  a  fairly  stable  level  of 
dally  drug  use:  ten  to  fifteen  percent  for  can- 
nabis and  one  to  two  ard  one-half  percent 
for  oiher  drugs.  There  are  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics ■with  respect  to  addition,  and  the 
Amiv's  claim  of  increasing  drug  use  Is  sub- 
ject to  serious  question  because  of  rhange."; 
In  te-iting  procedure?.  It  is  certalrily  clesr 
that  drug  use  In  the  Command  hn*  nut 
reached  anything  comparable  to  the  epidemic 
proportions  detected  In  Vietnam  and  is  net 
particularly  dltferent  from  drug  use  encoun- 
tered among  civilians  in  major  United  States 
cities.  See  generally  Dcfs.'  Ex.  2. 

Even  this  limited  extent  of  drug  Involve- 
ment within  the  Command  creates  a  situa- 
tion which  obviously  requires  attention  and 
perhaps  even  limitation  of  the  constltu- 
tiojial  rights  of  particular  troops  In  highly 
sensitive  duty  assignments,  but  It  does  not 
reflect  the  type  of  urgent  and  generalized 
threat  to  military  morale  or  discipline  which 
wotild  warrant  ianorlng  constitutional  safe- 
guards as  to  everyone  In  this  large  Command. 

The  dlfflctilty  with  the  circular,  as  plain - 
tifs  repeatedly  point  out,  is  that  It  attempts 
TO  deal  with  the  drug  abuse  problem  not 
only  as  a  health  problem,  as  Conpress  In- 
tended, but  also  as  a  disciplinary  problem. 
The  Army  has,  since  1970,  moved  gradually 
in  the  direction  of  rehabilitation  rather  than 
dtscipllne  in  dealing  with  medical  problems 
.■^uch  as  drugs,  alcohol,  personality  disorders, 
and  the  like,  but  it  has  not  foreclosed  its 
punitive  options.  'While  the  Court  can  see 
nothing  tinreasonable  In  conducting  intru- 
sive searches  without  probable  c«»uae  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  placing  Individuals  into  a 
medically  or'ented  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, or  with  placing  soldiers  merely  sus- 
pected ofdrug  abuse  into  such  a  program,  the 
USAREUR  drug  plan  is  not  so  limited.  Far 
more  than  reasonable  health  monitoring  pre- 
cautions are  in\'olved.  Cf.  Wyynan  v.  Jamen, 
400  U.S.  S09  (1971).  Information  developed 
for  medical  purposes  can  be  used  In  court 
mart  lei  proceedings,  to  impose  strict  ad- 
mlTitstratlve  sanctions,  and  to  justify  an  ■un- 
favorable discharge  which  will  follow  tlM 
G.I.  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  absence  of  a  showing  of  military 
necessity,  llle^Til  searches  and  the  Impobi- 
lion  of  penalties  and  other  discipline  with- 
out fair  hearing  carmot   be   pencltttfd.   In- 
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spectlons  without  probable  cause  undertaken 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  Identifying  drug 
users  which  Invc^Te  the  use  of  dogs,  strip 
searches,  examinations  of  body  cavities  and 
the  most  intimate  Inspection  of  a  OJ.'s  moat 
private  belongings  cannot  be  Justified  under 
any  circumstances  unless  the  results  of  such 
Inspections  are  confined  to  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  drug  abiisers  so  Identified.  StA- 
•llers  forced  into  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
tram  on  mere  suspicion  must  be  protected 
against  discipline  or  unfavorable  discharge 
based  in  information  developed  during  medi- 
cal prooesslng.  Moreover,  failure  to  provide 
a  hearing  prior  to  the  imposition  of  non- 
medlcally  oriented  administrative  sanctions 
which  significantly  affect  a  G.I.'s  liberty  or 
property   Is   constitutionally   unsupportable. 

Two  other  asi>ect8  of  the  USAREUR  drug 
plan  can  l>e  dealt  with  summarily.  First,  the 
provisions  permitting  dissemination  of  drug 
information  to  non-mllltary  government 
agencies  and  even,  under  more  limited  cir- 
cumstances, to  civilian  applicants  are  In 
direct  confUct  with  21  U.S.C  {  1175,  through 
which  Congress  sought  to  protect  from  stig- 
ma those  who  entered  federal  drug  programs. 
See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  T75,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972).  Defendants  argue  that  this  statute 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  Army,  but 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  an  agency  set  up  to  administer 
the  statute,  has  ruled  otherwise,  see  37  F.R. 
24636-37  (Nov.  17,  1972),  and  its  reasoning 
Is  persuasive.  See  Vdall  v.  Tallman,  380  U.S. 
1,  16(1965). 

Second,  the  circular's  poster  regialatlon  Is 
Impermissible.  Paragraph  I4d(4)  authorizes 
Commanders  to  prohibit  the  display  on  bar- 
racks walls  of  posters  and  other  Items  which. 
In  their  estimation,  constitute  "a  clear  dan- 
ger to  military  loyalty,  discipline,  or  morale." 
Clr.  600-65,  1114d(4).  This  Is  obviously  too 
vague  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  First 
Amendment  liberties.  See  Avrech  v.  Sec.  of 
the  Navy,  41  U.S.L.W.  2497  (D.C.  Cir. 
March  20,  1973) ;  Stolte  v.  Laird,  353  F.  Supp. 
1392  (D.D.C.  1972);  Keyishian  v.  Bd.  of  Re- 
gents, 385  U.S.  589  (1967);  NAACP  v.  Button, 
371  U.S.  415,  432-33  (1967);  Cox  v.  Louisiana, 
379  U.S.  536,  555-58  (1966) . 

In  light  of  this  analysis,  the  Court  con- 
cludes that  the  existing  USAREUR  drug  plan 
is  so  interlaced  with  constitutional  difficul- 
ties that  Clr.  600-85  must  be  withdrawn  and 
cancelled,  along  with  all  earlier  related  or- 
ders and  instructions.  The  Army  Is,  of  course, 
free  not  only  to  reestablish  its  drug  rehabili- 
tation program  but  also  to  punish  drug  of- 
fenders. The  Court  requires  only  that  any 
dlrecUves  with  regard  to  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings, courts  martial,  administrative  dis- 
charges, the  regulation  of  posters  or  the  dis- 
semination of  drug  Information  conform  to 
the  limitations  set  forth  In  this  Opinion  and 
In  the  relevant  legislation. 

Counsel  shall  submit  an  Order  within  one 
week. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 
United  States  District  Judge. 

January  14,  1974. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Keicnedy 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  amend  the 
PHS  Act  to  revifie  the  programs  of 
health  services  research  and  statistics 
and  to  extend  the  program  of  assistance 
for  medical  libraries. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to 
three  Important  facets  of  Uie  Nation's 
health  care  problems: 

First.  The  need  for  an  increased  com- 
mitment to  health  service  research 
aimed  at  improving  the  use  of  our  health 
care  dollars. 


With  a  strong  commitment  backing  it, 
health  care  research  will  assist  in  an- 
swering fundamental  questions  about 
national  health  insurance,  quality  of 
care,  effective  use  of  personnel  and  tech- 
nological resources. 

Second.  The  need  for  accurate  and 
comprehensive  statistics  about  the  Na- 
tion's health.  Without  such  information, 
we  can  never  know  what  benefits  we 
have  obtained  from  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  spend  on  health  nor  what  direc- 
tions we  must  take  in  the  future  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  Nation.  Responsi- 
bility for  gathering,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  vital  information  rests 
with  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics. The  center  haa  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  an  objective  and  com- 
petent reporter  of  the  health  status  of 
the  American  people. 

Third.  The  need  for  funding  authority 
for  medical  libraries  assistance  programs. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in 
the  important  function  of  disseminating 
medical  knowledge  justifies  continuing 
support  for  this  worthwhile  investment. 

The  principal  modification  this  legis- 
lation makes  in  these  three  authorities 
is  that  it  does  not  mandate,  as  does  the 
House-passed  bill,  that  the  existing 
HEW  units  which  conduct  health  serv- 
ices research  and  which  gather  health 
statistics  be  combined  into  a  new  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Statistics  in  order  to  obtain 
statistics  which  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  health  services  researchers  as 
well  as  the  generally  close  relationship 
between  health  services  research  and 
statistic  gathering  activities. 

With  respect  to  medical  libraries,  the 
only  change  of  substance  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  money.s  for  the  construction  of 
medical  libraries  which  was  not  funded 
last  year. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  help  to 
insure  that  the  rapid  advances  in  medi- 
cine and  science  wUl  not  leave  public  and 
professional  knowledge  far  behind. 


CHILI  VERSUS  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BARBECUE:  THERE  IS  JUST  NO 
COMPARISON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  engaged  briefly  in  debate 
about  a  subject  which  I  gather  was  of 
substantial  importance  to  them.  It  was 
not  heated  debate,  Mr.  President.  In 
fact,  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  their 
discussicMi  was  rather  chili. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished newspaperman  from  my  State, 
Mr.  Don  Hill,  took  note  of  the  exchange 
between  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Tower.  Mr.  Hill  is  chief  of  Landmark 
Washington  Bureau,  which  serves  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  Record  in 
my  State,  along  with  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  and 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News  in 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Noting  the  debate  between  Senators 
(joldwater  and  Towei,  Mr.  Hill  decided 
that  their  chili  dispute  was  largely  aca- 
demic. He  wrote  to  me,  pointing  out  that 
regardless  of  which  State,  Texas  or  Ari- 
zona, may  have  the  best  chili,  it  is  still 


second-rate  when  compared  to  that  epi- 
curean delight  known  as  North  Carolina 
barbecue. 

Mr.  Hill  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
Moreover,  he  Is  a  topflight  newspaper- 
man. He  was  recently  honored  for  the 
excellence  of  his  craftsmanship  by  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hill's  letter,  bearing  date 
of  February  8.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  have  been  less  than 

edified — In  fact  I  have  b*en  disheartened 

In  recent  days  by  news  accounts  of  the  Sen- 
ate debate  over  the  relative  merits  of  Texas 
and  other  kinds  of  chill.  Senator  Goldwater 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Texas  chUl  could 
be  compared  to  the  leavings  in  a  cow 
pasture. 

This  sort  of  frivolous  concentration  on  In- 
consequentlalB  offends  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  great  deliberative 
body.  It  Is  quite  apparent  to  anyone  of  epicu- 
rean tastes  that  chUl  of  any  kind,  while  good 
enough  to  eat  perhaps  when  one  Is  hungry. 
Is  as  nothing  relative  to  Southern  barbecue. 
Even  bad  barbecue  Is  better  than  good  chill. 

Of  course.  North  Carolina  bart>ecue  has  no 
peer.  The  feeble  efforts  of  Virginians,  West 
Virginians,  Georgians  and  others  may  be 
noble  Insofar  as  they  DO  produce  barbecue 
for  the  beknlghted;  but  man  has  not  risen 
to  the  heights  to  which  bis  palate  can  take 
him  untu  he  has  partaken  of  North  Carolina 
pit -cooked  barbecue  at  Its  best. 

It's  sad  to  see  the  United  States  Senate  de- 
bating such  things  as  the  merits  of  chUl 
when  so  many  really  pressing  matters  face 
America.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
seek  to  get  the  Senate  back  on  a  course  of 
significance  to  our  nation.  You  could  start 
with  North  Carolina  barbecue. 
Sincerely 

Don  Hu-l, 
Bureau  Chief, 
Landmark  Waahington  Bureau. 


THE  FROZEN  SUMMER  OF  1816 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  current  shortages  of  fuel  oil,  many 
of  us  in  the  New  England  area  have  been 
keeping  our  fingers  crossed  for  a  mild 
winter.  Now,  as  March  approaches,  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  worries  are 
over. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  small  note 
of  caution  against  overoptimistic  pre- 
dictions for  spring  thaw.  An  excellent 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  New 
Hampshire  Echoes  provides  an  account 
of  the  "frozen  summer"  of  1816 — a  phe- 
nomenon that  brought  great  suffering  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

By  all  reports,  1816  was  truly  "the  year 
winter  never  really  left."  Heavy  frost 
was  experienced  throughout  June,  July, 
and  Augiist.  Crops  were  destroyed  and 
many  towns  subsisted  on  emergency  sup- 
plies. 

UsuaUy,  New  Hampshire  Is  blessed 
with  beautiful  summers — warm  days  and 
oool  nights — that  lend  themselves  per- 
fectly to  the  booming  tourism  industry. 
Its  clear  waters  and  green  forests  are 
playgrounds  for  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world.  But  1816  was  a  different  story- 
it  was  a  summer  "cold  at  both  ends." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  enjoyable  and  interesting 
article,    "1800— And    Freeze-to-Death," 
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by  Raymond  E.  Derouln,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1800 — And  Preeze-to-Dkath  :    1816  Was  the 

Year  Winter  Never  Really  Left 

(By  Raymond  E.  Derouln) 

(That  summer  was  "so  cold  in  the  meeting 
house,  I  wanted  a  great  coat,"  according  to 
one  shivering  diarist.) 

Remember  those  ley  wlntprs  of  yesteryear 
when  you  would  stare  with  childish  eyes 
through  frosty  ■window  panes  at  snow  drifts 
so  large  it  seemed  as  If  they  would  engrulf 
the  entire  country  side  In  their  snowy  folds? 
Back  then,  spring  was  a  May  thing,  not  a 
March  present,  appreciated  ilke  Christmas 
after  an  Intermluable  wait.  But  ev«n  bark 
then.  In  the  throws  of  the  fiercest  storm, 
grandma  sat  clucking  away  from  beneath  her 
afghan  that  It  wasn't  much  more  than  a 
heavy  frost  compared  to  when  she  was  pass- 
ing lair.  Then  like  rain  from  the  down  spout, 
cue  would  pour  tales  of  those  winters  of 
days  gone  by.  And  you  would  wonder  to 
yourself  as,  no  doubt,  your  heirs  wonder  now. 
Is  it  Just  the  passing  years?  Is  It  simply  the 
tricks  time  plays  on  our  fallible  memories 
or  Is  it  really  milder  than  In  the  good  old 
days?  Are  winters  really  meltlijg  like  the 
spring  snow? 

Although  we  owe  much  to  our  forefathers 
for  the  weather  records  they  kept  In  their 
diaries  and  notes,  they  are  not  con.slsteut 
and  accurate  enough  to  give  us  much  more 
than  a  general  picture.  After  all.  when  you 
are  hacking  a  living  out  of  a  wilderness,  the 
barometric  pressure  is  far  from  your  mind, 
even  if  you  were  possessed  of  a  device  to 
record  It.  Scientifically  accurate  weather  in- 
formation has  been  recorded  only  since  1870. 
Still,  even  allowing  fcvr  a  bit  of  exaggeration, 
the  old  folks  had  a  time  of  it  with  the 
weather.  Take  1816,  for  instance. 

That  year.  Robert  Wiggins  of  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire  told  of  the  gro\md  being 
bare  until  the  month  of  March,  when  In  one 
storm,  four  feet  feU.  He  must  have  been  ac- 
curate as  only  fourteen  hardy  souls  made  it 
to  town  meeting  that  year.  The  whole  affair 
caused  a  local  to  quip  "We  had  six  weeks  of 
sledding  thia  March."  But  that  was  only  the 
beginning.  An  old  Cliester  diary  tell  of  the 
ground,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  being  "Froze 
hard  enough  in  plowed  land  to  bare  a  man." 
The  spring  was  Indeed  "very  cold  and  back- 
ward." 

Then  came  June. 

At  first.  It  seemed  almost  normal.  The  tem- 
perature crept  up  until  on  the  fifth,  a  read- 
ing of  eighty-eight  degrees  was  recorded  In  at 
least  one  town.  And  then  Jack  Frost  made  a 
return  engagement.  The  Farvurs  Cahinct,  an 
early  Amherst  newspaper,  put  it  aptly  when 
they  said  "Great  and  sudden  changes  In  the 
weather  .  .  .  considerable  snow  .  .  .  stand- 
ing water  froze  (n)  to  the  thickness  of  win- 
dow glass  .  .  .  destroyed  garden  vegetables 
and  corn,  so  much  so  that  many  have  plant- 
ed anew."  Marian  Newton  wa»;  more  explicit 
in  her  Marlboro  diary  "From  the  fifth  to  tlie 
twelfth."  On  the  eleventh  a  Chester  man  lost 
five-sixths  of  his  apples,  and  snow  was  report- 
ed In  Antrim  on  the  same  date.  Even  on  the 
coast.  "So  far  in  June,  there  has  been  a  frost 
on  eight  nights." 

Like  the  snow,  June  melt«cl  away,  but  the 
July  that  followed  was  little  Improvement. 
The  Neic  Hampshire  Sentinel,  published  in 
Keene  on  the  fifteenth  reported,  "The  spots 
on  the  Sun  have  returned  and  were  to  be 
seen  by  good  eyes  the  week  past  through 
smoked  glass  .  .  .  whether  the  unusual  cold 
for  a  number  of  days  can  be  attributed  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  rays,  we  pretend  not  to 
Judge,  but  that  light  Is  less  intense  is  plaUily 
discernible  ...  we  begin  to  despair  of  corn 
ai;d  the  hay  crop  will  be  light." 

While  the.  country  was  celebrating  the 
fortieth    anniversary    of    Its    Independence, 


John  Plummer  of  Rochester  was  noting  in  his 
diary  "Dreadful  windy  and  cold  and  frosty 
nltes  four  days  In  succession"  and  later  "On 
the  ninth  a  full  moon  and  a  great  froet '  and 
"A  frost  on  the  seventeenth." 

The  history  of  Andover  confirms  the  frost 
on  the  ninth  and  adds  that  the  hay  crop 
was  so  light  that  many  were  forced  to  sell 
off  their  stock,  for  want  of  feed.  Further 
north  it  was  so  bad  people  were  travelling 
miles  to  the  south,  returning  with  a  bushel 
of  corn  on  their  backs, 

August  showed  little  change,  snd  in  Keene 
it  was  noted,  "So  great  a  chaEge  liom  heat 
to  cold  ha-s  hardly  ever  been  observed  as  was 
felt  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-flrst  .  .  . 
and  again  on  tlie  twenty-eighth  a  frof.t  that 
ended  aU  hope  of  a  crop,  so  much  so,  that 
what  remained  was  cut  up  for  fodder."  In 
Swanzey  too,  the  crop  failed  entirely  and 
the  town  subsisted  on  emergency  supplies 
from  tJie  Connecticut  River  towns.  Deacon 
Enoch  Little  of  Boscawen  despaired  of  his 
cori  crop  "Prom  foiu-  acres  not  eight  bushel." 

To  the  north.  In  Bristol.  "Farmers  made 
heroic  efTorts  to  save  their  crops  when  whole 
nights  were  spent,  feeding  giant  bonfires  near 
the  corn,  to  keep  away  the  frost.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth,  there  came  a  frost 
even  the  bonfires  could  not  drive  away,  and 
the  enth-e  crop  was  lost.  Not  even  enough 
remained  for  seed  tlie  following  year."  And 
on  Augxist  twentieth,  "Snow  on  the  moun- 
tains at  Goffstown." 

The  summer  ended  in  September,  as  it  be- 
gan "So  cold  in  the  meeting  house,  I  wanted 
a  great  coat  '  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  "A 
frost  three  nights  past."  But  at  least  the 
drought,  twelve  long  weeks  In  some  areas, 
washed  away  with  the  fall  rains.  It  was  a 
summer,  as  a  Windham  man  quipped  'Cold 
at  both  ends." 

Earlier,  when  It  became  apparent  that 
crops  would  fall,  suggestions  were  rampant, 
such  as  plowing  under  and  replanting 
heartier  crops  such  as  oats  and  Indian  com. 
And  a  Sunday  sermon  cautioned  "Let  It  be 
remembered  that  he  who  destroys  a  single 
kernel  of  good  seed  corn,  deprives  his  family 
of  two  good  ears  In  the  coming  season." 

The  following  March,  hay  was  twenty-five 
dollars  and  thirty  dollars  a  ton.  Many  had 
none  at  all,  and  their  cattle  died.  Corn 
climbed  steadily  from  a  normal  dollar  a 
bu.-hel  to  two,  three,  four  and  even  five 
dollars. 

The  year  became  known  as  poverty  year 
or  Mackerel  after  the  necessary  addition  of 
salted  mackerel  to  the  diet.  But  not  all  was 
distressing.  The  passenger  pigeons  were  es- 
pecially heavy  that  year,  so  great  that  nearly 
any  shot  sky^-ard  brought  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  an  otherwise  sparse  table.  And  some 
crops  did  well.  Jacob  Carr  of  Weare  boasted 
of  a  crop  of  potatoes  that  "Did  not  get  less 
than  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
never  allowed  one  picked,  smaller  than  a 
tea  kettle!"  And  turnip!  A  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire  man  placed  one  on  exhibit  that 
weighed  In  at  ten  pounds  fifteen  ounces 
and  was  three  feet  In  circumference.  But  It 
was  quickly  topped  by  another  of  fourteen 
and  a  half  potnids! 

But  these  were  little  solace  to  the  wretched 
misery  the  season  had  caused.  It  was  a  time 
often  talked  tOiout  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed and  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
lived  it. 

Could  another  year  without  r.umrr.er  come 
along?  No  doubt  It's  possible.  While  the  long 
term  averages  of  snowfall  and  temperature 
are  definitely  on  the  milder  side,  no  one  Is 
putting  out  a  written  guarantee  for  any  Indi- 
vidual year.  So,  although  the  chances  of  it 
lessen  as  the  years  pass  by,  don't  pack  your 
long  Johns  where  you  can't  get  at  them! 


IN    SITPPORT    OP    S.    2938,    INDIAN 
HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  thi.s 
age  of  increasing  concern  for  minority 


right-s.  t)ie  plight  of  the  American  Indian 
merits  special  attention.  The  distress 
of  the  Indian  is  severe.  On  virtually  every 
scale  of  measure — health,  education,  in- 
come, employment — tlie  Indian  ranks  at 
or  near  the  tlottom. 

This  deploi-able  condition,  the  legacy  of 
centuries  of  injustice  and  neglect,  is  one 
of  the  mo;it  glaring  failures  in  the 
American  experiment.  One  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  concern,  and  per- 
haps the  mcsi  basic,  is  that  of  health. 
For  centuiies  the  Indians  were  ravaged 
by  diseases  t)rought  from  Europe  against 
which  they  had  no  native  resistance.  To 
this  day  the  tuberculosis  rate,  infant 
mortality  rate,  and  life  expect? ncy  are 
still  below  the  national  average 

In  recent  years  progress  has  been  ;r.?.de 
toward  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  and  bringing  the  condition  of  In- 
dians toward  parity  with  tlie  rest  of 
America.  The  infant  death  rate  among 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  dechned  by 
nearly  02  percent  between  1955  and  1971. 
The  1955  death  rate  of  62.5  per  1,000  live 
birtlis  was  reduced  to  23.8  deaths  per- 
1.000  by  1971.  This  is  a  gratilymg  im- 
provement. Similarly,  tuberculosis  deaiii 
rales  for  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  de- 
clined by  86  percent  from  1955  to  1971. 
As  a  result,  the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
tuberculosis  death  rate,  which  was  more 
than  6  times  the  U.S.  rate  in  1955,  was  3.7 
times  as  high  in  1971.  Also  significant 
progress,  but.  obviously,  not  enough. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  statistics. 
My  point  is  the  need  for  continued  at- 
tention to  Indian  health  and  continued 
progress  in  combatting  Indian  health 
problems.  As  stated  oy  the  Indian 
Health  Service  before  the  1974  appro- 
priations hearings: 

There  have  been  marked  Improvements  In 
the  health  of  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 
since  1955;  however,  their  current  health 
status  Is  EtlU  deficient  when  measured 
against  that  of  the  ganeral  population.  These 
people  live  for  the  most  part  under  severe 
deprivation  caused  by  the  extreme  physical 
hard.ihips  of  their  home  environment, 
characterized  by  gross  tinsanltary  living  con- 
ditions, substandard  find  crowded  housing, 
and  unsafe  water  supp'.les;  they  also  suffer 
from  inadequate  nutiitlou,  limited  educa- 
tional opportunities,  emotional,  and  sociolog- 
ical problems  brought  about  by  c  culture  In 
transition. 

In  spite  of  very  substantial  program 
achievements,  morbidity  and  mortality 
among  Indians  remains  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  general  population.  Significant 
strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prevention  of  the  Infant 
deaths  and  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  How- 
ever, the  environment,  both  phj-slcal  and 
economic,  In  which  the  Indians  find  them- 
selves, predisposes  them  to  the  ravages  of 
disease  to  a  tas  greater  degree  than  found  la 
the  general  population. 

Furthermore,  on  Februai-y  7,  1974,  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
room,  a  planning  conference  was  con- 
ducted to  discuss  Indian  health  care. 
Representatives  from  both  Indian  and 
Government  agencies  spoke  out  on  the 
needs  and  possible  solutions. 

I  believe  that  S.  2938  addresses  itself 
to  these  needs.  S.  2938  would  further  im- 
plement Federal  responsibilitj-  for  care 
and  education  of  Indians  by  impro-ving 
the  senlces  and  facilities  of  Federal  In- 
dian health  programs.  A  further  pur- 
po:^e  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  of  Indians  themselves  in 
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administering  such  programs — a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Government's  recognition  of 
the  need  for  greater  Indian  self-deter- 
mination in  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Specifically,  S.  2938  addresses  these 
major  problem  su-eas:  The  deficiency  of 
health  personnel  serving  Indians;  exces- 
sive backlogs  of  patient  care;  lack  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  facilities:  and  inade- 
quate Indian  health  care  in  urban  areas. 
As  stated  in  the  blU: 

A  major  national  goal  of  the  United 
States  la  to  provide  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  health  services  which  will  permit  the 
health  status  of  Indians  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  level  and  to  encourage  the 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  In  the 
planning  and  management  of  those  services. 

Thus  I  strongly  support  S.  2938  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Indian  self-deter- 
mination policy  as  well  as  an  essential 
milestone  in  the  attack  on  the  grave 
problems  of  Indian  health  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8.  1974.  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  Concmrent 
Resolution  memoralizing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  utilize  all  of  its 
facilities  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  on  established 
grass  areas  on  highway  rights-of-way 
and  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  in  this 
country  an  extreme  shortage  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. This  shortage  is  aggravated  by  a 
shortage  of  all  types  of  fuels  used  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer.  As  a  result  of 
the  shortages,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
shipment,  the  cost  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers has  substantially  increased,  with 
such  increases  being  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  food  and  fiber. 

A  reduction  in  the  use  of  fertilizer 
on  a  nationwide  scale  on  grass  areas  of 
highway  rights-of-way  would  material- 
ly assist  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber  by  making  available 
additional  supplies  for  agricultural  use. 

The  South  Carolina  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  a  ninety  percent 
reduction  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  high- 
way rights-of-way  In  South  Carolina 
alone  would  result  in  a  savings  of  900 
tons  of  fertilizer  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $100  per  ton,  1,200  man  hours  of  labor 
and  1,500  gallons  of  gasoline.  I  am  con- 
fident that  comparable  savings  would  re- 
sult in  the  49  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hot- 
LiNGs )  and  myself,  I  ask  imsmimous  coti- 
sent  that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
appropriate  oCBclals  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  to  give  this  resolution 
their  most  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  there  exists  In  this  country  an 
extreme  shortage  of  commercial  fertilizer  for 
agrlcultursU  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  this  shortage  Is  aggravated  by  a 
shortage  of  all  types  of  fuels  used  In  the 
production  of  fertilizer;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  shortages  and 
the  Increased  cost  of  sblpment  thereof  the 
cost  of  commercial  fertilizer  has  substan- 
tially Increased  with  sxich  Increases  being 
reflected  In  the  cost  of  food  and  fiber;   and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  In  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer on  a  nationwide  scale  on  grass  areas 
of  highway  rights-of-way  would  materially 
assist  those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  by  maldng  additional  sup- 
plies available  for  agricultural  use;  and 

Whereas,  a  nationwlda  effort  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  would  be  substantially  assisted 
by  the  cooperation  of  highway  departments 
in  each  state:   and 

Whereas,  a  program  of  conservation  by  the 
Highway  E>epartment  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
sulting from  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  will  reduce  the  use  of  fertilizer 
on  highway  rights-of-way  tn  South  Carolina 
by  approximately  ninety  percent;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  estimated  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  that  this"  South  Carolina 
program  will  result  in  a  saving  of  nine  hun- 
dred tons  of  fertilizer  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  twelve  hun- 
dred manhours  of  labor  and  fifteen  hundred 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurrmg: 

That  by  this  resolution  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
vtilize  all  of  its  facilities  and  Influence  to 
encourage  each  state  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  amount  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer used  on  areas  of  the  highway  rights- 
of-way  of  this  country  where  grass  has  al- 
ready been  established  In  order  to  conserve 
fertilizer  for  use  In  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  so  necessary  tor  all  the  people  of 
the  nation.   Be   it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  In  Washington,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  concerning  the 
above-mentioned  matters,  enacted  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  be  at- 
tached to  all  copies  so  forwarded. 


COURT  HOLDS  FIRING  OF  VETERAN 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
recent  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  fifth  circuit,  which  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  veterans  with  discharges  under 
less  than  honorable  conditions. 

The  case,  Thompson  v.  Gallagher.  No. 
73-1415,  was  decided  on  December  28, 
1973.  The  court  held  that  a  city  ordi- 
nance which  prohibited  veterans  with 
other  than  honorable  discharges  from 
holding  employment  with  the  city  to  be 
unconstitutional  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  Writing 
on  belialf  of  the  three-judge  panel.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Lewis  R.  Morgan  noted: 

Numerous  factors  which  have  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  one's  ability  to  work  as  a 
(city  employee]  may  lead  to  other  than 
honorable  discharges  from  the  military,  in- 
cluding security  consWeratlons,  sodomy, 
homosexuality,  financial  Irresponsibility  and 
bed-wetting.  The  point  Is  not  that  some  of 
all  of  these  considerations  must,  as  a  matter 


of  due  process,  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion of  fitness  to  hold  the  position  of  a  (city 
employee).  However,  a  general  category  of 
"persona  with  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges" is  too  broad  to  be  called  "reason- 
able" when  It  leads  to  automatic  dismissal 
from  any  form  of  municipal  employment.  We 
have  no  hesitancy  in  caUlng  the  ordinance 
which  bars  that  class  of  persons  from  city 
employment,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  each  Indlvdual  case,  irrational. 
In  addition,  the  statute  distinguishes  be- 
tween veterans  and  non-veterans.  By  elimi- 
nating veterans  with  other  than  honorable 
discharges,  the  city  eliminates  veterans  with 
those  characteristics  which  lead  to  other 
than  honorable  dlschargeB.  Yet  there  is  no 
effort  to  "weed  out"  civilians  who  have  the 
same  characteristics  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  that  al- 
though the  facts  of  this  case  apply  to  a 
veteran  who  lost  his  employment  vidth  a 
small  town  in  Louisiana,  the  court's  ra- 
tionale is  a  lesson  to  all  employers.  Any 
public  or  private  employer  who  refuses 
to  hire  veterans  with  other  than  honor- 
able discharges  without  bothering  to  look 
at  the  merits  of  each  individual  case  is 
acting  irrationally.  As  the  court  notes, 
there  are  many  and  varied  reasons  for 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  The  reason  for 
such  discharge  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ability  to  perform  the  job  being 
sought.  Furthermore,  the  discharge  itself 
may  have  been  awarded  by  means  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  which  did  not 
accord  the  serviceman  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  the  discharge  he  re- 
ceived. To  discriminate  against  such  In- 
dividuals may  be  doing  them  a  great  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  fine  opinion  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record.  I  also  re- 
quest that  two  related  pieces  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  One  is  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Badge  of  Dishonor" 
which  appeared  in  the  January  16  edi- 
tion, and  Is  a  commentary  on  the  Thomp- 
son decision.  The  other  is  a  column  by 
Tom  Wicker  entitled  "Good,  Bad,  and 
'Other' "  which  appeared  In  the  edition 
of  EJecember  30.  It  is  a  compelling 
critique  of  the  military  administrative 
discharge  system,  in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  Fifth  Circuit,  No.  73-1415] 
Tommy      Thompson,      Plaintiff-Appellant, 
VERSUS   Honorable    Harbt    K.    Gallagher, 
Mayor  for  the  CrrY  of  Plaqoemine,  Lou- 
isiana,   DEFENDANT-APPEtLEE 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana. 
(December  28,  1973) ,  Before  Tuttle,  Dyer  and 
Morgan,  Circuit  Judges. 

Morgan,  Circuit,  Judge:  Tommy  Thompson 
served  In  the  United  States  Army  for  22 
months  before  being  discharged  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  on  May  14,  1970. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  City  of  Plaquemlne, 
Louisiana,  on  December  16,  1971,  as  custodi- 
an at  the  city  dlesel  plant.  Five  weeks  later, 
the  city  council  passed  the  following  ordi- 
nance : 

"Resolved  that  any  pereon  employed  by 
the  City  of  Plaquemlne  or  by  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  If  said  person  Is  a  veteran 
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must  have  an  Honorable  Discharge  and  mtist 
be  a  man  of  good  character." 

The  day  after  the  ordinance  was  passed, 
the  City  of  Plaquemlne  fired  Thompson  be- 
cause his  employment  violated  the  ordi- 
nance. Thompson  sued,  the  Mayor  Plaque- 
mine  under  48  U.S.C.  §  1983,  charging  that 
bis  dismissal  violated  his  rights  under  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  that  It  was  a 
bill  of  attainder  and  that  It  was  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  Jurisdiction  was  asserted  under 
28  U.S.C.  §§  1331. 1343,  2201  and  2202.  Thomp- 
son sought  a  declaration  that  the  ordnance 
as  applied  to  him  is  unconstitutional  an 
Injunction  restraining  the  mayor  from  ap- 
plying the  ordinance  to  him,  and  an  order 
reinstating  him  to  his  position  at  the  power 
plant,  with  compensation  for  wages  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  dismissal. 

After  hearing  on  the  merits,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana 
entered  Judgment  for  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  the  dlsmis.sal  pursuant  to  the 
ordinance  violated  none  of  Thompson's 
rights.  Thompson  appeals. 
I. 

The  first  question  we  miist  consider  Is 
whether  Thompson's  Interest  in  his  Job  is 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 
Paced  with  the  question  of  whether  a  state 
government  as  employer  must  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  due  process  In  its  em- 
ployment practices,  some  courts  have  con- 
cluded that  since  a  Job  with  the  government 
is  neither  life,  liberty  nor  property,  coiu^ 
may  not  review  the  hiring  and  firing  of  gov- 
ernment personnel.  See,  e.g.,  Bailey  v. 
Richardson,  182  F.2d  46  (D.C.Cir.,  1950) ,  aff'd. 
by  an  equally  divided  court,  341  U.S.  918 
(1951),  Jenson  v.  Olson.  353  F.2d  825.  828  (8 
Clr.,  1965),  and  Orr  v.  Trinter,  444  F.2d  128. 
133  (6  Clr.,  1971). 

The  Intellectual  progenitor  of  all  these 
cases  is  McAuliffe  v.  Mayor  of  City  of  New 
Bedford,  155  Mass.  216,  29  NE.  517  (1892). 
Judge  (later  Justice)  Holmes  summarily  re- 
jected a  policeman's  complaint  that  he  had 
been  fired  because  he  exercised  his  rights  un- 
der the  First  Amendment,  saying  simply, 
"(t]he  petitioner  may  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  talk  politics,  but  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  a  policeman.  155  Mass  at 
220,  20  N.E.  at  517." 

Notwithstanding  Holmes'  distinguished  im- 
primatur, we  feel  that  this  reasoning  does  not 
come  to  grljjs  with  the  question  in  cases  such 
as  this.  The  real  question  is  whether  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
governmental  actions  which  violate  due  proc- 
ess of  law  reaches  a  government's  actions  as 
employer.  We  feel  that  it  does. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  a  general 
prohibition  against  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able governmental  action.  It  no  longer  suf- 
fices to  say  that  although  a  government  may 
not  deprive  someone  of  a  riglii  arbitrarily.  It 
may  do  so  In  the  case  of  a  privilege.  Goldberg 
V.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  254,  262  (1970).  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson.  394  U.S.  618.  627  n.6  (1969).  The 
right-privilege  distinction  has  been  rejected 
as  a  method  of  analysis  In  Fourteenth 
Amendment  cases,  because  the  question  is 
not  whether  a  person  has  a  right  to  some- 
thing denied  by  the  government,  but  whether 
the  government  acted  lawfully  in  depriving 
him  of  it.  Bell  v.  Burson.  402  U.S.  535  (1971), 
and  cases  cited  therein  at  539.  "One  may  not 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  go  to  Baghdad, 
but  the  government  may  not  prohibit  one 
from  going  there  unle.ss  by  means  consonant 
v.'lth  due   process   of   law."   Homer  v.   Rich- 


-The  Fourteenth  Amendment  states.  In 
part,  ".  .  .  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
^^ithln  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 


mond.  292  P.2d  719.  722  (D.C.Cir.,  1961) ,  cited 
In  Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union 
V.  McElroy,  367  U.S.  886,  894  (1961). 
11. 

In  the  conte.xt  of  public  employment,  the 
question  of  whether  employment  is  protected 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  usually  arises 
when  an  employee  is  dismissed  for  actions 
which  may  be  characterized  as  the  exercise 
of  some  other  specifically  defined  constitu- 
tional right.  In  Slochower  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 350  VS.  551  (1956) ,  a  tenured  professor 
was  dismissed  from  his  position  at  Brooklyn 
College  for  asserting  his  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  seU-lncrlmination  at  a 
Congressional  hearing.  The  court  held  the 
dismissal  invalid  both  because  it  punished 
assertion  of  constitutional  rights  and  be- 
cause "constitutional  protection  does  not  ex- 
tend to  tlie  public  servant  whose  exclusion 
pursuant  to  a  statute  is  patently  arbitrary 
or  discriminatory."  350  U.S.  at  556.  Slochower 
was  reaffirmed  recently  In  Connell  v.  Higgin- 
bof;ia7rt,403U.S.  207  (1971). 

As  precedent  for  the  latter  proposition,  the 
court  relied  on  Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344 
U.S.  183,  192  (1952),  In  which  certain  staff 
and  faculty  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  were  fired 
for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  disclaiming 
membership  in  certain  allegedly  subversive 
organizations.  Tlie  court  invalidated  the  dis- 
naissals,  holding  that  the  oath  lumped  to- 
gether innocent  and  knowing  activity,  and 
as  5uch  was  an  assertion  of  ar'oiirary  power. 
344  U.S.  at  191. 

In  Hobbs  v.  Thompson,  448  F.2d  456  (5 
Cir.,  1971),  this  court  invalidated  sections 
of  the  city  charter  and  ordinances  of  Macon. 
Georgia,  which  restricted  electioneering  ac- 
tivities of  that  city's  firemen.  We  held  there 
that  the  statutory  scheme  was  overboard  and 
Interfered  with  the  firemen's  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  In  doing  so,  we  specifically  re- 
lied on  the  proposition  in  Pickering  v.  Board 
of  Education,  391  U.S.  563,  568.  that  "  'the 
theory  that  public  employment  which  may 
be  denied  altogether  may  be  subjectec".  to  any 
conditions,  regardless  of  how  unreasonable, 
has  been  uniformly  rejected.'  Keyishian  v. 
Board  of  Regents,  [385  U.S.  589.  605-06 
(1967)  ]."448F.2dat474. 

This  case  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Weiman-SlochOTcer-Pickering  line  of  cases 
since  it  Involves  no  constitutional  right  other 
than  the  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  government  action.  But  the 
same  reasoning  applies.  Just  as  a  public  em- 
ployee does  not  give  up  his  First  Amendment 
rights  when  he  begins  receiving  a  pay  check 
from  the  government,  neither  does  he  give 
up  his  right  to  due  process  of  law.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  stands  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  government  must  act.  when 
it  acts,  in  a  manner  which  is  neither  arbi- 
trary nor  unreasonable.  This  stricture  is  In 
addition  to  those  which  restrict  the  govern- 
ment from  acting  In  a  manner  which  im- 
pinges on  freedom  to  speak  or  associate,  or 
to  be  free  from  self-incrimination.  It  is  one 
which  most  certainly  applies  not  only  to  the 
government  as  policeman  but  also  to  the 
government  as  employer.  Public  employees 
are  c\ery  bit  as  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  safeguards  as  tn  the  rest  of  the 
populace.  Grausam  v.  Murphey,  448  P.  2d  197 
(3  Cir.,  19711,  Buckley  v.  Coyle  Rublic  School 
System,  476  P.  2d  92  (10  Clr.,  1973),  Fits- 
gerald  v.  Hampton.  467  P.  2d  755  (DC.  Cir., 
1972). 

lO. 

Having  determined  that  Thompson's  dis- 
missal must  be  evaluated  accordmg  to 
Fourteenth  Amendment  standards,  we  turn 
now  to  the  question  of  whether  the  city's 
dismissal  of  him  violates  due  process  or 
equal  protection.  Thompson  was  dismissed 
pursuant  to  a  city  ordinance  forbidding  the 
employment  by  the  city  of  any  veteran  not 
havUig    an    honorable    discharge    from    the 


armed  forces.  Tlie  ordinance  thus  creates  two 
different  classifications.  First,  it  divides  the 
employees  of  the  city  into  veterans  and  noii- 
veterans.  In  addition.  It  distinguishes  be- 
tween veterans  with  honorable  discharges 
and  those  with  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges. 

Thompson  attacked  the  ordinance  on  both 
equal  protection  and  due  process  grounds. 
In  many  case.<?,  of  which  this  Is  one.  It  makes 
little  difference  which  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  is  used  to  test  the  statute 
in  question.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497 
(1954).  The  question  is  whether  the  chal- 
lenged statute  is  a  rational  means  of  ad- 
vancing a  valid  slate  interest.  A  regulation 
jiot  reasonably  related  to  a  valid  government 
Interest  may  not  stand  In  the  face  of  a  due 
process  attack.  Likewise,  a  classification 
which  serves  no  rational  pvupose  or 
which  arbitrarily  divides  citizens  into  dif- 
ferent classes  and  treats  them  differently 
violates  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Although  it  Is  proper  for  a  city  to  create 
different  classes  of  citizens  and  treat  them  in 
different  manners,  the  classifications  thus 
created  mttst  serve  a  rational  and  valid  gov- 
ernmental purpose.  Tlius,  we  are  faced  with 
two  questions.  In  there  a  valid  governmental 
interest  at  stake  in  this  case?  Dees  tlie  ordi- 
nance bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  interests? 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  interest  of 
the  City  of  Plaquemlne  was  at  stake  in  this 
ordinar.ce,  we  have  listened  to  oral  argument, 
read  the  briefs  presented  by  both  parties, 
and  examined  the  entire  record,  Including 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  held  In  district 
court  The  defendant  seems  to  feel  that  there 
are  three  interests  which  the  ordinance  Is 
Intended  to  fulfill. 

The  first  is  that  persons  with  other  than 
honorable  discharges  should  not  be  employed 
by  the  city.  The  district  court  apparently 
accepted  this  as  a  valid  justification  for  the 
ordinance,  stating. 

'The  burden  Is  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
his  case  and  everyone  who  has  testified  in 
this  case  has  testified  that  this  ordinance 
was  passed  because  first  they  felt  that  no  one 
with  a  Dishonorable  Discharge  or  a  Dis- 
charge under  other  that  honorable  condi- 
tions should  work  for  the  City  of  Plaque- 
mine.  I  personally  would  wholeheartedly 
agree." 

Of  course,  to  state  that  persons  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges  should  be  fired 
because  a  person  with  other  than  an  honor- 
able discharge  is  unfit  to  be  a  city  employee 
is  totally  circular.  The  question  is,  what  is 
it  about  a  person  with  other  than  an  honor- 
able discharge  tliat  makes  him  unfit  to  be  a 
city  employee? 

it  v.as  suggested  at  trial  that  the  ordinance 
was  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  PX.  92-54,  85  Stat. 
146,  which  provided  funds  to  the  city  for 
Thompson's  wages  of  (350.00  per  month. 
The  act,  insofar  as  it  is  relevant  here,  au- 
thorized financial  assistance  for  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  units  to  hire 
people  particularly  affected  by  high  unem- 
ployment Congress  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  low-Income  persons,  migrants, 
those  from  socio-economic  backgrounds  gen- 
erally associated  with  high  unemployment, 
young  persons  entering  the  labor  force,  per- 
sons recently  separated  from  military  service, 
and  others  likely  to  have  trouble  finding 
jobs.  Governmental  units  seeking  assistance 
under  the  act  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  applications  which  describe  the 
programs  to  be  liistituted.  The  act  further 
provides  that  these  applications  must  in- 
clude; 

".  .  .  assurances  that  special  coiislderatlon 
in  filling  public  service  Jobs  will  be  given 
to  unemployed  or  luideremployed  persons 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indo- 
china or  Korea  or  after  August  5,  1964  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
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Secretary  (and  who  have  received  other  than 
dishonorable  discharges);  .  .  .  P.L.  92-54 
5  7(c)4.)" 

Thua,  the  act  provides  preXerences  for 
veterans  with  "other  than  dishonorable  dis- 
charges." The  Plaquemlne  ordinance,  how- 
ever, requires  the  discharge  of  veterans  with 
other  than  honorable  discharges.  Thompson 
has  an  undesirable  discharge  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  record  in  this  case, 
although  Thompson  s  attorney,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial,  stipulated  that  he  had  a 
dishonorable  discharge  An  uuiesira'jle  dis- 
charge Is  not  an  honorable  discharge,  but 
neither  Is  it  a  dishonorable  discharge. 
Thompson's  dismissal  not  only  fails  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  act,  it  actually  sub- 
verts them.  As  a  veteran  who  has  received 
other  than  a  dlshonorablj  discharge. 
Thompson  is  actuaUy  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence under  the  act.  Thus,  the  employment 
act  cannot  provide  any  justification  for  the 
ordinance  which  led  to  Thompson's  dismissal. 

Finally,  the  appellee  appears  to  argue  that 
the  characteristics  which  cause  a  person  to 
receive  other  than  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  military  are  characteristics  which 
hinder  that  person's  effectiveness  as  a  city 
employee.  This  rationale  is  stated  in  the 
appellee's  brief  In  the  following  manner: 

"Certainly,  the  fact  that  a  person  does  not 
get  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces  conotes,  [sic]  If  not  criminality,  at 
least  antisocial  character.  The  City  undoubt- 
edly has  an  interest  in  not  hiring  persons 
with  such  character.  ...  It  cannot  be  gaLn- 
said  that  the  exclusion  of  persons  with  crimi- 
nal and/or  strongly  antisocial  character  will 
not.  In  the  long  run,  operate  to  create  a  better 
serving,  more  efficient  and  more  reliable 
oervlee." 

We  agree  that  the  city  has  an  Interest- 
Indeed,  a  very  strong  Interest — in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  its  work  force  and  assuring 
that  Its  employees  perform  their  tasks  as  well 
as  possible.  Ot  the  three  governmental  In- 
terests advanced  by  the  appellee.  thU  is  the 
one  that  may  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  Fourteenth  Amendment  analysis. 

IV 

The  next  question,  therefore,  Is  whether 
the  claEslficatlons  In  question  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  city's  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  quality  of  Its  work  force.  First,  we  con- 
sider the  distinction  between  veterans  with 
honorable  discharges  and  other  veterans. 

Niunerous  factors  which  have  absolutely 
Bo  relationship  to  one's  ability  to  work  as'  a 
custodian  in  a  power  plant  may  lead  to  other 
than  honorable  discharges  from  the  military. 
Including  security  considerations,  sodomy, 
homosexuality,  financial  Irresponsibility  and 
bed-wetting.  The  point  Is  not  that  some  or 
all  of  these  considerations  must,  as  a  matter 
ot  due  process,  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion of  fitness  to  hold  the  position  of  power 
plant  custodian.  However,  a  general  category 
of  "persons  with  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges" Is  too  broad  to  be  called  "reason- 
able" when  It  leads  to  automatic  dismissal 
from  any  form  of  municipal  employment.  We 
have  no  hesitancy  In  calling  the  ordinance 
which  bars  that  class  of  persons  frcma  city 
employment,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  each  Individual  case.  Irrational. 

In  addition,  the  statute  distinguishes  be- 
tween veterans  and  non-veterans.  By  elimi- 
nating veterans  with  other  than  honorable 
discharges,  the  city  eliminates  veterans  with 
those  characteristics  which  lead  to  ether 
than  honorable  dl.";charge8.  Tet  there  Is  no 
effort  to  "weed  out"  civilians  who  have  the 
same  characteristics.  We  have  been  directed 
to  no  ordinance  limiting  city  employment 
to  those  who  are  financially  responsible,  or 
who  are  gt)od  security  risks,  or  who  have 
never  committed  sodomy,  or  who  do  not  wet 
their  beds.  There  has  not  even  been  a  show- 
ing that  the  city  excludes  convicted  felons 
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from  employment.  This  Is  not  to  imply  that 
any  or  all  of  these  restrictions  would  be 
valid.  On  that  question  we  express  no  opin- 
ion. The  point  Is  only  that  the  ordinance 
being  challenged  might  stand  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  If  it  were  pert  of  a  general  com- 
prehensive scheme  which  enumerated  char- 
acteristics deemed  to  be  conducive  to  com- 
petent performance  as  a  city  employee,  and 
which  excluded  all  those  who  lacked  those 
Characteristics.  That  is  not  what  we  have 
here.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Plaquemlne  ordi- 
nance subjects  veterans  to  standards  to 
which  non-veterans  are  not  subjected.  It  also 
disqualifies  veterans  wlKi  have  received  other 
than  honorable  discharges,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  veteran  may  receive  a  discharge 
for  a  wide  range  of  reasons,  many  of  them 
totally  unrelated  to  performance  as  a  city 
employee.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
could  such  a  scheme  be  called  rational. 

The  cause  Is  reversed  and  remanded  to  the 
district  court  for  proceedings  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  opinion. 

Badge  of  Dishonor 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  District  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  eliminating  abuses  of  the  classi- 
fication system  used  la  labeling  those  men 
and  women  who  leave  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  court  held  unanimously  that  an  Army 
veteran  was  unjustly  dismissed  from  a  city 
Job  In  Plaquemlne,  La.,  after  It  was  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  gtven  an  "undesirable" 
discharge  for  his  refusal  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
The  ruling  challenges  boih  the  manner  in 
which  the  Armed  Services  administer  the 
discharge  .■^•stem  and  the  way  in  which  so- 
ciety applies  that  sj-stem  to  unrelated  civil 
situations,  from  the  exclusion  from  employ- 
ment to  the  denial  of  Insurance. 

At  the  heart  of  the  court's  strongly  im- 
plied criticism  of  the  existing  process  Is  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  are  not  "honor- 
ably" discharged  have  had  no  opportunity  for 
due  process.  Many  discliarges  below  the  hon- 
orable level  are  Issued  by  administrative  flat 
or  at  the  order  of  commanders,  without  bene- 
fit of  trial,  yet  they  may  nevertheless  have 
a  permanently  punitive  effect.  A  discharge 
resulting  from  a  former  serviceman's  con- 
scientious objections  cr  even  from  a  physical 
or  psychological  unsultRbllity  to  special  re- 
quirements of  military  life  could  unfairly 
haunt  him  for  years  to  come. 

By  holding  "that  such  broad  applications 
of  vaguely  defined  military  yardsticks  vio- 
late the  Fourteenth  Armendment,  the  court 
does  not  deny  potential  employers  the  rl^ht 
to  refuse  to  hire  peraons  who  have  been 
dishonorably  discharged  for  the  commission 
of  criminal  offenses.  At  Issue  Is  merely  the 
automatic  substitution  of  an  Inadequately 
defined  mllitarj*  labeling  system  for  the  fair 
Judgment  of  Individuals  on  their  merit. 

The  military  Is  clearly  within  its  rights 
in  attesting  to  the  quailty  of  the  services 
rendered  by  those  who  leave  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  It  Is  wrong  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  allow  military  demerits  to  be  trans- 
ferred automatically  from  uniform  to  muftl, 
wlthotit  taking  Into  account  whether  they 
bear  any  relationship  to  civilian  law,  life, 
and  re.sponslbllitlcs. 

Good,  Bad  and  "'Other"  .  .  . 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  a  striking  article  In  the  new  quarterly 
Civil  Liberties  R.niew,  Prof.  Howard  Zinn  of 
Boston  University  points  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Constitution  do  not,  in 
fact,  protect  our  liberties  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  "power  and  money"  constantly  en- 
danger them. 

The  real  threat,  he  writes.  Is  In  "the  situa- 
tions of  every  day:  where  we  live,  where  we 
work,  where  we  go  to  sctool,  where  we  spend 
most  of  our  hours.  Our  actual  freedom  Is  de- 
termined ...  by  the  power  the  policeman 
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has  over  us  on  the  street,  or  that  of  that 
local  Judge  behind  him;  by  the  authority  of 
our  employers;  by  the  power  of  teachers, 
principals,  university  presidents,  and  boartiJ 
of  trustees  if  we  are  students;  by  parents  it 
we  are  children;  by  children  if  we  are  old; 
by  the  welfare  bureaucraoy  If  we  are  poor;  by 
prison  guards  if  we  are  in  Jail;  by  landlords 
if  we  are  tenants,  by  the  medical  profession 
or  hospital  administration  if  we  are  physical- 
ly or  mentally  111." 

He  might  have  added:  "by  the  military, 
even  after  we  have  left  Its  ranks  and  return- 
ed to  civilian  life."  For  another  article  in 
Civil  Liberties  Review,  by  Haywood  Burns  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers, 
details  how  the  military  .services  cause  un- 
fair unemployment,  social  stigma  and  loss  of 
Government  benefits  for  those  veterans, 
many  of  whom  endured  combat  hi  Vietnam — 
who  are  encumbered  with  "general"  or  "un- 
desirable" discharges. 

These  discharges  fall  somewhere  between 
"honorable"  and  the  "bad  conduct"  or  "dis- 
honorable" discharges  that  result  from  court- 
martial  convictions.  Generally  termed  "other 
than  honorable,"  they  are  awarded  through 
administrative  action  and,  as  Mr.  Burns 
points  out,  "can  be  given  for  a  variety  of 
'good  of  the  service  reasons.'  "  Including  bed 
wetting,  failure  to  achieve,  and  minor  rules 
infractions  "related  to  not  toeing  well 
enough  someone's  line."  At  worst,  whatever 
offense  might  be  Involved  usually  would  be  no 
more  than  a  misdemeanor  In  civilian  life; 
often,  the  trouble  Is  no  more  than  noncon- 
formity. 

Yet  these  discharges — la  reality,  a  veteran's 
Inability  to  show  an  "honorable"  discharge — 
cause  employers  to  refuse  to  hire,  colleges  to 
turn  down  applicants,  veterans'  hospitals  to 
refuse  to  treat  even  men  who  were  wounded 
In  combat,  the  Government  to  withhold  G.I. 
Bill  and  other  benefits,  and  other  agencies — 
the  courts,  the  police,  civil  service  boards— 
to  take  hostile  attitudes.  Ironically  enough, 
the  men  and  women  who  suffer  these  penal- 
ties often  received  their  "administrative" 
discharges  from  nonjudicial  bodies  within 
the  military  services,  after  little,  If  any, 
counseling  and  protection  of  their  rights; 
while  those  given  "bad  conduct"  or  "dishon- 
orable" discharges  are  sentenced  by  courts- 
martial  after  full  exercise  of  their  rights  and 
with  ample  opportunity  for  appeal. 

In  a  report  prepared  last  November  on  the 
same  subject,  Otlllo  A.  Mighty,  veterans'  af- 
fairs director  for  the  New  Tork  Urban 
League,  said  that  "dyrlng  the  Vietnam  era 
(Augtist  1964  to  1972),  161,917  servicemen 
have  been  shackled  and  burdened  with  un- 
desirable discharges"  alone.  Even  without  in- 
cluding those  who  received  "general"  dis- 
charges, therefore,  the  services  discharged 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  eighteen 
Infantry  divisions  of  Vietnam  war  veterans 
under  "other  than  honorable"  conditions. 

Aside  from  the  questions  this  raises  about 
military  policies  and  procedures,  this  "army 
of  the  forgotten,"  as  Mr.  Mighty  labeled  It, 
has  been  placed  In  roughly  the  position  of 
the  offender  emerging  from  prison — society 
wishes  him  or  her  to  do  better,  to  be  "re- 
habilitated," to  become  a  useful  citizen,  but 
at  the  same  time  It  so  stigmatizes  and  re- 
stricts opportunity  for  the  person  involved 
as  to  make  such  human  reform  all  but  im- 
possible. 

Even  those  with  "honorable"  discharges 
can  find  their  service  records  penalizing  them 
In  civilian  life,  through  "separation"  code 
numbers.  There  are  over  200  separate  num- 
bers, one  of  which  is  stamped  on  every  dis- 
charge paper.  Some  of  these  numbers, 
decoded,  mean  "unsanitary  habits,"  "homo- 
sexual tendencies."  "apathy,"  "unsultablli- 
ty — multiple  reasons,"  and  the  like — even 
"obesity!"  'What  right  the  military  has  arbi- 
trarily to  stigmatize  men  and  women  for  life 
Is  not  cle*r;  but  It  is  clear  that  many  civilian 
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employers  know  the  code  and  apply  it  to 
veterans  seeking  Jobs. 

Haywood  Burns — v.ho  served  in  1972  on  a 
civUlan-miUtary  task  force  to  study  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  justice — believes 
•that  the  whole  system  of  graded  discharges 
ought  to  be  abolished.  In  his  view,  every 
person  leaving  the  military  should  get  a  sim- 
ple certificate  of  service;  thereafter,  only 
actual  records  of  criminal  conviction,  deter- 
mined Judicially  by  courts-martial,  could  be 
held  against  %'eterans. 

After  all,  why  should  those  who  served  In 
the  military — often  draftees — be  more  cate- 
gorized, graded  and  Judged — arbitrarily  at 
that — than  those  who  did  not  serve?  And 
anyway,  who  gave  the  military  the  power  to 
classify  American  citizens  as  good,  bad  or  In- 
different? 


LITHUAiaAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  an  elderly  gentleman  was  in  my  of- 
fice to  visit  with  me  as  any  other  con- 
stituent would  do.  But  he  wasn't  the 
usual  constituent  with  average  concerns. 

John  Kreivenas,  who  has  relatives  in 
Neligh.  Nebr.,  had  just  been  permitted 
to  come  to  America  after  33  years  of 
captivity  behind  the  Iron  Cuitain.  Mr. 
Kreivenas  was  not  allowed,  in  all  that 
time,  to  leave  Lithuania  to  rejoin  his  wife 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  efforts  of  my  ofiBce, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  American  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow, Mr.  Ki-eivenas  was  finally  gianted 
liis  independence.  And  it  means  so  much 
to  him. 

It  is  with  this  poignant  memory  that  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  commemorate  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

February  16  marks  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  but  it  has  been  34  years 
since  independence  has  had  any  real 
meaning  in  that  Soviet-invaded  coimtry. 

As  Americans  who  cherish  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  mutual  cooperation,  we 
should  look  to  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  with  compassion,  but  not 
with  pity. 

There  is  a  future  ahead  for  all  of  us. 
Detente  could  create  a  new  world  com- 
munity where  captivity  behind  "cur- 
tains" becomes  obsolete. 

We,  in  Congress,  should  actively  strive 
to  use  all  opportunities  to  achieve  this 
ideal  of  a  peaceful  world  community  and 
to  help  other  countries  become  part  of 
tills  dream.  And  all  of  us  should  keep 
this  idea  In  our  hearts,  so  Jolin  Kreivenas 
may  be  only  one  of  many  to  return  to 
America's  open  arms. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  IN  DUR- 
HAM. N.H. — THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  our  major  attention  is 
turned  to  oil  embargoes,  long  lines  at 
the  gas  station,  rampant  inflation,  and 
the  many  other  vicissitudes  of  life  today. 
v.e  may  forget  that  great  accomplish- 
ments continue  to  be  made  by  our  people 
in  thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  Nation — accomplishments  which 
unfortunately  do  not  always  get  reported 
in  the  headlines. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  those  organizations  that  carry 


on  service  to  the  people  day  in  and  day 
out  ever>'  day  of  the  year. 

The  publication  "The  Good  Neighbor" 
which  reports  on  what  the  Red  Cross 
is  doing  in  communities  across  America 
recently  turned  its  attention  to  Durham, 
N.H..  home  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  This  report  revesls  that  tiie 
Durham  Red  Cross  has  achieved  an  out- 
standing level  of  community  service  by 
association  with  the  imiversitv  and  the 
community  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  this  article  from  "The  Good 
Neighbor"  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  know  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Durham  Red  Cross. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Good  Neighbor 

Durham,  N.H. — In  this  lovelv  old  (fir.^t 
settled  1623.  Incorporated  1732)  New  England 
town,  the  Red  Cross  is  a  living  presence  of 
people  who  care,  a  "web  of  organization" — 
in  the  words  of  one  of  its  leaders — "that  if 

something  comes  up,  somebody — A,  B  or  C 

is  going  to  do  something  about  it." 

Durham  has  5.000  permanent  residents. 
Some  10,000  University  of  New  Hampshire 
students  live  there  for  parts  of  the  year.  The 
community  has  more  than  2.000  Red  Cross 
members;  over  700  are  active  Red  Cross  vol- 
unteer.?. The  Red  Cross  In  Durham  has  12 
programs  and  scarcely  a  penny's  overhead. 
It  has  the  highest  per  capita  rate  of  blood 
donation  In  the  highest  per  capita  blood 
donation  region  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
blood  program.  It  made  159%  of  fund  goal  In 
1973;  It  has  exceeded  every  regular  and  spe- 
cial fund  goal  for  8  consecutive  years. 

Readers  don't  need  to  write  to  Durham  to 
find  out  the  magic  used  to  accomplish  these 
things;  It's  magic  available  In  every  U.S. 
community.  Durham's  Red  Cross  applies  peo- 
ple power  to  people  needs,  keeps  up  with 
what's  happening  and  needed  In  its  com- 
munity and  involves  the  community's  leader- 
ship In  Red  Cross  leadership.  Any  chapter 
that  Isn't  afraid  of  able  people  and  hard  work 
can  do  likewise. 

The  Good  Neighbor  visited  Durham  to  talk 
with  some  of  Its  volimteer  Red  Cross  leaders. 
The  words  and  photos  that  follow  portray 
the  flourishing  health  of  the  American  volun- 
teer spirit  there. 

While  we  derive  satisfaction  from  o\ir 
smaU  share  of  the  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  Is  at  the  chap- 
ter level,  on  a  person-to-person  basis  through 
the  work  of  our  community  service  programs 
that  most  of  us  have  the  opportunity  to  feel 
a  part  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  be  the  good 
neighbor.  And  it  is  at  the  chapter  level  that 
most  of  our  responsibilities  lie.  To  be  the 
good  neighbor  in  Durham,  we  of  the  Red 
Cross  must  be  alert  to  the  new  needs  of  the 
community  and  wUllng  to  begin  new  pro- 
grams In  addition  to  continuing  and  expand- 
ing existing  ones.— Nobel  K.  Peterson,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  teaching/research 
scientist  and  Durham  chapter  chairman. 

The  program  of  this  chapter  Is  used  by  the 
people.  It's  seen  as  a  very  strong  and  positive 
factor  In  the  life  of  the  community.— C. 
Robert  Keesey,  UNH  ombudsman  and  Red 
Cross  chapter  vice  chairman/chairman  of 
Service  to  Military  Pamllies. 

We  let  the  community  know  we're  here  and 
what  we  do.  On  almost  every  bulletin  board 
in  town  is  a  complete  list  of  the  chapter's 
directors  and  service  chairmen,  with  tele- 
phone numbers.  ...  We  invite  everyone  in 
the  community  to  the  annual  meeting  and 
we  welcome  everyone  who  comes  with  a  pro- 
gram that's  Informative,  wttfm  and  fun,  an 
event  at  which  everyone  Is  thanked  and  has 
a  good  time.  ...  I  try  for  a  story  a  week 
with  one  or  another  of  the  media  that  cover 


Durham — Doris  Peterson,  chapter  chairman 
of  public  relations  and  information. 

How  ve  raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross  Is 
simple  and  basic.  We  ask  each  area  leader 
(we  call  them  leaders,  not  captains)  to  re- 
cruit 6  to  10  solicitors,  and  each  area  leader 
is  assigned  a  fund  goal.  We  have  found  that 
by  setting  a  realistic  goal,  area  leaders  hav9 
been  motivated  to  work  hard  to  o'otain  their 
individual  goals.  People  call  on  people  they 
know;  personal  contact  with  foUowaip  is  the 
key. — Eugene  A.  Savage.  UNH  director  of 
admissions  and  New  England  Red  Cross 
division  auvi£L:iy  council  member. 

I  can  see  why  in  some  university  com- 
munities the  Red  Cross  chapter  doesn't  work 
with  students.  It  has  to  be  a  constant  ihinp. 
And  you  no  sooner  get  them  trained  than 
they  graduate.  But  there  is  great  reward  in 
bringing  students  into  the  experience  of 
volunteering.  I  think  university  community 
chapters  that  don't  work  with  their  students 
are  missing  an  Important  opportunity. — Dor.s 
Peterson. 

It's  competition.  It's  morale,  it's  excite- 
ment. That's  why  students  get  involved.  For 
vis  it  started  with  giving  blood  £.nd  then  plan- 
ning and  stagUig  the  blood  drive.  V.'e  get 
wrapped  up  in  it;  we  psyched  each  other.  It 
grows.  We  now  have  some  20  to  25  campus 
groups  and  maybe  25  dormitories  involved  i:i 
some  way  in  Red  Cross  projects.— Tori 
Hammett  m,  UMH  student  and  member  ol 
the  Red  Cross  chapter  board  of  directors. 

In  another  perspective,  the  Red  Cross  blood 
drive  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  to  the 
rest  of  the  state  of  what  we  students  here  iu 
the  Durham  commt'.nlty  are  really  like. — 
Tom  Hammett. 

In  the  Air  Force  ROTC  and  Its  auxiliaries 
our  primary  concern  Is  to  develop  leadership, 
and  the  Red  Cross  helps  us  in  this,  especially 
by  giving  our  students  leadership  opiX)rtunitV 
in  blood  drives  and  fund  raising.  These  do  a 
lot  fop  our  students  and  their  feeling  of 
accomplishment.  .  .  .  On  a  more  personal 
plane,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  Red 
Cross  ever  since  as  an  enlisted  man  I  got  a 
lot  of  help  during  an  emergency  leave  situa- 
tion. I  hope  to  plant  some  seeds  here  that 
will  grow  In  Red  Cross  support  when  these 
students  are  out  of  school  and  scattered 
around  the  world. — MaJ.  Darrel  D.  Lynch. 
USAF,  UNH  ROTC  Instructor  In  areospace 
studies  and  Red  Cross  membership  enroll- 
ment chairman. 

We  emphasize  membership.  It's  more  than 
Just  making  a  donation.  It's  Jotrang  our 
community's  Red  Cross.— Nobel  K.  Peterson. 
Red  Cross  helps  us  instiU  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose, leadership  and  accomplishment. — Lt. 
Col.  Wilfred  West.  U.S.  Army,  UNH,  ROTC. 

It  has  always  amazed  me,"  the  number  of 
New  Hampshire  children  who  don't  know 
how  to  swim.  Swimming  is  the  one  sport 
you  can  learn  for  life  and  you  don't  have  to 
be  in  a  team  to  learn.  It's  one  gift  that 
should  be  given  to  every  chUd.  .  .  .  Teach- 
ing children  to  swim  is  like  watering  flowers 
every  day  for  5  weeks.  And  then  thev 
bloom! — Margaret  Sumner,  Red  Cross  water 
safety  program  chairman. 

The  Pted  Cross  disaster  plan  is  one  part 
of  the  total  community-wide  disaster  plan. 
SpecificaUy,  it's  the  social  service  branch  of 
the  cotnmunliy  disaster  plan. — E.  Warren 
Oarke,  UNH  civU  defense  traUilng  program 
director  and  Red  Cross  disaster  services 
chairman. 

I  like  to  hear  the  telephone  ring.  I  like 
the  civic  life,  and  I  like  our  convalescent 
equipment  loan  program  because  there's  a 
lot  of  good  m  it  and  no  waste  motion.  We 
hold  ourselves  ready  and  when  we  are  needed 
we  do  what  we  have  to  do.  I  think  we  do 
a  very  liseful  service. — Wayne  Shirley,  retired 
university  librarian  and  supervisor  of  the 
Red  Cross  convalescent  equipment  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  role  the  Red  Cross 
plays  on  the  campus  here.  In  fact,  I  was  sur- 
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prised  by  the  extent  to  which  the  chapter 
IS  intertwined  with  the  life  of  the  university 
and  the  degree  to  which  staff  and  faculty  are 
involved  tn  Durham's  Red  Cross  leadership. 
We  encourage  this  kind  of  outreach  and  In- 
volvement. We  think  It's  healthy.  It's  also 
necessary  for  a  university  that  wants  to  keep 
In  tune  with  Its  community  and  Ita  state. — 
Thomas  N.  Bonner,  president,  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  personality  of  the  instructor  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  first  aid  In- 
struction as  does  the  need  for  the  instruction 
in  the  commtmlty — Caroline  Wooster,  UNH 
emeritus  associate  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  state  volunteer  consultant  In  Red 
Cross  safety  services. 

I  became  Involved  because  I  was  asked. 
I  was  retired  and  they  thought  I  had  lots  of 
time.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  Uught 
school  all  those  years  els  a  way  of  giving  serv- 
ice, and  I  wanted  to  continue  being  of 
service.  I  felt  It  a  privilege  to  be  asked. — 
Dorothy  Wilcox,  Red  Cross  volunteer  motor 
corps  director. 

Our  chapter  works  because  of  people  who 
take  an  Interest  and  put  In  the  work.  More- 
over, we  have  been  blessed  with  leaders  who 
have  the  knack  of  making  one  ashamed  to 
say  no  and  who  pay  attention  to  the  little 
formalities  that  are  so  important — recogni- 
tion for  service  well  performed,  a  story  In 
the  paper,  a  mention  at  a  gathering  of  those 
you  want  to  think  well  of  you. — Alden  L. 
Winn,  chairman,  Durham  Board  of  Select- 
men, UNH  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
and  Red  Cross  chapter  board  of  directors 
member. 

We  began  In  1951  with  one  campus  blood 
drawing  a  year.  Then  we  went  to  a  fall-spring 
schedule.  Then  to  2-day  operations.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  the  ROTC  students,  to  3 
days  In  the  fall  and  4  in  the  spring.  All  told, 
we  now  have  14  days  of  blood  drawings  a 
year  In  Durham.  We  collected  4.040  units  of 
blood  last  year. 

Campus  recruitment  for  each  drawing  is 
conducted  by  a  volunteer  committee  of  16 
students.  They  help  with  everything  from 
theme  to  radio  announcements.  Volunteers 
working  at  the  drawings  are  aboxit  half  from 
the  campus  and  half  from  the  town. 

Another  thing  we  do.  Every  University  of 
New  Hamp6h!re  freshman  gets  a  letter  on 
■university  stationery  from  a  committee  of 
students  Inviting  him  to  become  a  blood 
donor. — Mrs.  William  Stearns,  volunteer  Red 
Crosa  blood  program  chairman. 

I'm  always  almost  in  tears  because  we're 
about  to  lose  one  of  our  best  student  workers, 
and  then  I  realize  there's  another  one  Just 
as  tremendous  coming  along. — Mrs.  Charles 
Mcl«an,  volunteer  Red  Cross  blood  program 
nursing  chairman. 

I  teach  Red  Cross  home  nursing  because  I 
believe  in  preventive  medicine,  good  service 
and  economy. — Mrs.  Robin  WUlits,  instruc- 
tor In  adult  home  nursing  programs. 


CH.\RTER      NO.      1— CHAMBER      OF 
COMMERCE.    FREDERICK.    MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  no  mat- 
ter how  miKh  harder  we  try,  there  can 
only  be  one  No.  1.  It  is  not  unusual  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Frederick, 
Md..  which  serves  a  unique  community. 
should  hold  the  first  charter  issued  to 
a  local  chamber  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Fred- 
erick chamber's  62d  annual  dinner  on 
January  24,  1974.  During  the  evening 
there  was  an  Interesting  review  of  the 
chamber's  history  and  its  development. 
Bince  this  a  facet  of  our  national,  social. 
and  economic  evolution,  I  thought  it 


would  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  others  across  the  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying history  of  the  Frederick 
chamber  and  the  list  of  past  and  present 
oflScers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  FREOEaicK  Countt, 
Inc. — Charter  No.  1,  Chamber  op  Com- 
merce of  the  Untted  States 

The  beginnings  of  tUe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce movement  are  traced  back  almost 
6,000  years  to  the  city  of  Mari  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  Chamber 
began  tn  1599  when  merchants  in  Marseilles, 
Prance  formed  an  independent,  voluntary  or- 
ganization to  represerU;  commercial  Inter- 
ests of  the  port. 

The  first  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  the  Chamber  ol  Ccunmerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  was  organized  in  1768. 

As  a  re-sult  of  a  suggestion  by  President 
William  Howard  Taft  that  some  system  of 
national  cooperation  between  business  and 
government  be  established,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  was  created 
on  April  22,  1912.  It  was  a  new  step  in  com- 
mercial organization — a  representative  fed- 
eration with  autonomous  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  associations  from  every 
part  of  tlie  country  and  from  every  type  of 
industry  as  its  controlling  and  directing 
force. 

The  Frederick  Board  cf  Trade,  first  or- 
ganized in  1895,  was  the  forerunner  of  to- 
day's organization.  It  wfis  in  April  1912  that 
Officers  and  Members  of  the  Frederick  Board 
of  Trade  responded  to  the  call  of  President 
Taft  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Washington  that 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of   the   United   States. 

The  Frederick  delegates  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  formation  of  a  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Within  a  few  hours  after  their 
arrival  home,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  na- 
tional association  accompanied  by  a  certi- 
fied check  for  $25  00 — the  fee  for  member- 
ship in  the  national  body.  The  letter  was  pur- 
posely sent  so  that  the  Frederick  Board  of 
Trade  would  hopefully  be  the  first  member- 
ship of  the  association. 

On  May  8,  1912,  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Informing  the  local  association 
that  It  was  the  first  association  of  the  coun- 
try to  Join  the  national  body.  Being  the  first 
body  to  Join  the  national  association  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  advertise- 
ments that  Frederick  could  possibly  get.  The 
actual  value  would  be  hard  to  estimate,  but 
would  be  considerable,  it  was  stated.  The 
Charter,  bearing  "Nnmljer  One,"  wa.s  received 
on  May  21,  1912  and  ;s  now  displayed  in  our 
Chamber  office. 

This  organization  continued  to  function 
under  the  name  of  the  Frederick  Board  of 
Trade  until  Jime  1920.  At  that  time  the  offi- 
cers and  executive  committee  resigned  In  the 
Interest  of  the  reorganization  of  that  body. 
The  resignation  was  signed  by:  Raymond  G. 
Ford.  President;  J.  M.  Dronenburg  and  Cas- 
per E.  Cllne,  Vice  Presidents;  Lewis  R.  Dertz- 
baugh.  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Edwin  C. 
Markell,  R.  Ames  Hendrickson,  Holmes  D. 
Baker,  D.  John  Markey,  and  J.  H.  Gambrlll, 
Jr..  tnemhers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  tfce  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  at 
the  TMCA  on  July  26,  1920.  Officers  elected 
were:  Casper  E.  Cllne,  President;  James  H. 
Gambrlll,  Jr.,  P.  A.  Hauver  and  Mrs.  W. 
Hayes  Brown,  Vice  Presidents;  J.  M.  Dronen- 
burg, Treasurer;  and  Edgar  H.  McBrlde,  Act- 


ing Secretary,  until  a  permanent  one  could 
be  secured. 

From  the  time  of  aAIlatton  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
to  present,  many  of  our  citizens  have  given 
freely  of  their  time,  enemies  and  talent  to 
help  build  our  community  Into  one  that  is  a 
highly  desirable  one  In  which  to  live,  to  raise 
families,  to  do  business  and  to  work. 

This  organization  was  honored  with  the 
election  of  one  of  its  Peist  Presidents  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Statee.  Elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  (1955-56)  was  Mr.  Elmer  I.  Eshel- 
man  who,  to  this  day.  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  member  of  our  (M-ganlzation 
to  have  been  elected  to  that  body.  He  Is 
"Number  1"  for  Charter  No.  1 ! 

The  list  of  those  serving  In  any  and  all 
capacities  Is  endless.  They  are  honored  for 
their  valuable  contributions  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  this  organization. 

IN    HONOR    OP    Otm    PAST    PRESniENTS,    1912 
THROUGH    1973 

Baker.  Holmes.  D, — 1918-19 
Bowers.  Charles  P. — 1949-50 
Bowlus,  E.  Robert — 1970 
Bush,  Sr.,  Francis  W. — 1D67 
Callan,  Jr.,  G.  Bernard — 1971 
Cllne,  Casper  E. — 1920 
Cramer,  Noah  E. — 1916-17 
Daugherty,  Edward  J.— 1972-73 
Dronenbvirg,  J.  M. — 1914-15 
Eshleman.  Elmer  I. — 1946-47 
Fanos,  Nicholas  G. — 1962 
Ford,  Raymond  G. — 1920 
Freeman,  James  W. — 1968 
Gallup,  Glrard— 1935 
Garter,  Glenn  O. — 1927 
Grove,  James  H.— 1959-60 
Hardy,  WiUiam  E.— 1952 
Hartmann,  Edward  C.^1951 
Hendrickson,  R.  Ames — 1924-28 
Hooper.  J.  Harold — 1964 
Keller.  Lemuel  D.— 1958 
Kline,  Joseph  M. — 1961 
Kolb,  Jesse  W.— 1935 
Markey,  D.  John — 1912.  1921-23 
Morgan,  John  W. — 1963 
Motter,  S.  Lewis— 1913 
Offutt,  W.  Jerome — 1966 
Payne,  Paul  I. — 1929-30 
Rice,  Donald  B. — 1956-67 
Roney,  Clyde  M.— 1954-55 
Sanner,  Charles  S.  V. — 1963 
Seeger,  Charles  F. — 1931 
Simmons,  Richard  F. — 1932-34 
Taylor,  Charles  K. — 194B 
Trubac.  Charles  M. — 1969 
Wilson,  Louis  L.— 1928 
Wolfe,  R.  Brad— 1936-45 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
1973 

Edward  J.  Daugherty,  lYesldent 

Gilbert  P.  Bohn,  Vice  President 

Donald  C.  Linton.  Vice  President 

William  F.  Moran,  Jr..  Vice  President 

Kenneth  E.  Fogle,  Treasurer 

Richard  D.  Hammond,  Executive  President 

Louie  J.  Brosius 

G.  Bernard  Callan.  Jr. 

William  L.  Haugh,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Haynes 

Robert  G.  Hoc^>er 

Noah  E.  Kefauver,  Jr. 

WUliam  G.  Linehan 

George  H.  Littrell 

Frank  R.  Martin 

Donald  B.  Rice 

Arthur  J.  RelUy 

Charles  A.  Schroer 

F.  L.  Silbernagel 

Ralph  Stottlemyer 

1974 

Donald  C.  Linton,  President 
William  L.  Haugh.  Jr.  Vice  President 
William  G.  Linehan,  Vice  President 


February  18,  1974, 

F.  L.  Silbernagel,  Vice  President. 

Kenneth  E.  Fogle,  Treasurer 

Gilbert  P.  Bohn 

David  E.  Bork 

Louie  J.  Brosius 

Edward  J.  Daugherty 

Brooks  R.  Edwards 

George  B.  Gernand 

Robert  G.  Hooper 

Lawrence  W.  Johnson 

Noah  E.  Kefauver,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Lindqulst 

William  Parkins 

Donald  B.  Rice 

Arthur  J.  ReUly 

Dr.  Alfred  Thackston 
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SOYBEANS  COME  TO  THE  MEAT 
MARKET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  our  present  meat  shortage  and 
further  indications  that  meat  prices  will 
be  rising  substantially  in  the  future,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  outstanding  article  by 
Daniel  S.  Greenberg  entitled,  "Slaughter- 
house Zero." 

In  a  highly  informative  manner,  Mr. 
Greenberg  points  out  that  the  use  of 
soybean  extract  as  a  meat  extender  is 
sweeping  the  country's  supermarkets. 
According  to  Mr.  Greenberg,  sales  this 
year  of  the  "extended"  product  are  esti- 
mated at  100  million  pounds,  but  gov- 
ernment projections  for  the  market  run 
as  high  as  3.7  billion  poimds  in  1980. 

Prom  all  indications,  the  soybean  ex- 
tract industry  has  clearly  offered  the 
"red  meat"  industry  ample  competition 
in  the  areas  of  taste,  cost,  and  nutrition. 
In  addition  to  being  considerably  cheap- 
er, the  extended  meat  is  cholesterol-free 
and  comes  close  to  equalling  the  protein 
content  foimd  in  real  meat.  And  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Greenberg,  who  sampled  many 
of  the  "extended"  products  at  a  Gen- 
eral Mills  test  kitchen,  the  "ham  chunks 
were — to  my  astonishment — indistin- 
guishable from  the  animal-grown  ver- 
sion." 

Mr.  Greenberg  also  pointed  out  that 
the  major  companies  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  research  programs.  For  in- 
stance. Miles  Laboratories  raised  its  re- 
search budget  from  $1  million  to  $3  mil- 
lion in  a  year  or  two  to  do  further  soy- 
bean research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   Harper's   magazine,   November   1973) 

Slaughterhouse  Zero:  How  Soybean  Seixers 
Plan     To    Take     the    Animal    Out     of 

Meat 

(By  Daniel  S.  Greenberg) 
Among  some  dozen  major  firms  In  Amer- 
Icas  vast  culinary-Industrial  complex,  the 
rise  of  simulated  meats  Is  regarded  as  the 
biggest  opportunity  for  the  triumph  of  an 
ersatz  product  since  margarine  took  over 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  butter  trays.  Al- 
ready, by  employing  new  and  revived  tech- 
nologies for  creating  meat-lUce  texture  and 
tenderness  in  extracts  of  the  celebrated  soy- 
bean, the  companies  are  bypassing  slow- 
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growing  meat  on  the  hoof.  On  fast-moving 
production  lines,  they  are  manufacturing 
credible  and  edible  highly  nutritious  "engi- 
neered" simulations  of  ham.  chicken,  beef 
chunks,  pork  sausage,  bacon  bits,  hamburger. 
and  other  products.  The  flavors  are  wholly 
man-made  or  are  extracted  from  the  real 
tiling. 

The  present-day  consumption  of  these 
products — which  bear  the  unpalatable  ge- 
neric name  of  "textured  vegetable  protein" — 
is  still  relatively  small.  But  no  longer  are 
sales  concentrated  In  health  food  stores, 
where  the  stuff  attracted  an  Initial  follow- 
ing. Hundreds  of  supermarket  throughout 
the  country  are  now  seUing  ground  meat 
"extended"  approximately  25  percent  with 
textured  vegetable  protein.  The  extended 
product  Is  supposed  to  be  clearly  labeled  as 
such,  and  that  generally  seems  to  be  the 
case,  but  the  opportunities  for  deception  are 
obviously  Inviting.  Numerotjs  regional  ham- 
burger chains  now  serve  mass-produced  "ex- 
tended hamburger  patties,  and  aU-vegetable 
simulations  of  breakfast  sausage  and  patties 
are  routinely  available  in  supermarkets. 
Finally,  the  institutional  market — factory 
cafeterias,  hospitals,  schools,  and  so  forth — 
Is  slowly  yielding  to  the  use  of  simulated 
ham  and  chicken  chunks  tl:at  defy  detection. 
Figures  are  closely  held  by  the  manufac- 
turers, but  sales  curves  are  reported  to  be 
sharply  upward. 

Aided  by  food  prices  that  are  dislodging 
shoppers  from  deeply  set  habits,  and  by  pop- 
ular concern  over  cholesterol  (which  is 
abundant  in  red  meat  but  absent  from  the 
protein-rich  soybean),  big-league  companies 
like  General  Mills  and  Miles  Laboratories  are 
selling  these  new  products  In  big  and  ever- 
growing quantities.  Sales  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  100  million  pounds;  government 
projections  for  the  market  run  as  high  as 
3.7  billion  pounds  In  1980.  (The  latter  figure 
is  about  one-fifth  of  the  current  annual 
consumption  of  ground  meat  In  all  forms — 
from  hamburger  to  chUl.) 

All  this  arises  from  new  techniques  that 
give  the  new  soyfoods  a  meaty  texture.  The 
process  starts  with  the  soybean,  of  which 
American  farmers  will  produce  some  1.5  bil- 
lion bushels  this  year.  Most  of  this  output 
is  put  through  giant  presses  to  squeeze  out 
oil  for  margarine,  shortening,  paint,  and 
other  products.  What's  left  behind  is  soybean 
meal  of  approximately  60  percent  protem 
content:  golden  stuff  for  animal  feed,  since 
protein  is  the  essential  Ingredient  for  pro- 
ducing meat  on  the  hoof,  and  the  soybean 
contains  more  of  it  than  any  other  high- 
volume  crop.  Soybean  meal  can  also  be  proc- 
essed for  direct  human  consumption.  Asians 
have  been  doing  this  for  years. 

However,  in  the  bygone  era  of  relatively 
cheap  and  plentiful  meat,  soy  preparations 
fared  poorly  In  penetratmg  the  American 
diet,  outside  of  their  use  as  invisible  pro- 
tein "fortifiers  "  for  pasta  products.  Efforts 
to  expand  the  use  of  this  cheap  source  of 
protein  were  also  thwarted  by  soy  flour's  ten- 
dency to  become  a  soggy,  non-rielng  mush 
when  moistened.  What  was  needed  to  make 
it  conform  to  traditional  American  food  pref- 
erences was  some  means  of  giving  it  "chew" 
Research  on  the  texturizlng  process  began 
in  the  19306,  when  the  elder  Henry  Ford 
became  fascinated  with  the  soybean  and  as- 
signed a  team  of  researchers  to  transform  it 
into  products  ranging  from  fenders  to  uphol- 
stery material.  Following  laboratory  suc- 
cesses that  were  not  economical  enough  for 
the  production  line,  the  team  eventually  split 
up.  but  two  of  the  researchers,  Robert  A. 
Boyer  and  William  T.  Atkinson,  maintained 
an  Interest  in  rendering  the  soybean  palat- 
able to  American  tastes.  In  1954,  Boyer  pa- 
tented a  procesa  for  isolating  protein  from 
soybean  meal  and  spiiming  it  Into  resilient 


threads  Uiat  could  be  fabricated  Into  simu- 
lated meat  products,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"analogs."  In  other  words,  they  look  and 
taste  like  the  real  thing.  The  process,  hew- 
ever,  was  relatively  expensive,  and  beyond 
the  vegetariaii  market  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  these  simulations. 

The  real  break  came  in  1970,  when  At- 
kinson patented  a  cheap  and  comparatively 
simple  process  for  Imparting  "chew"  to  soy. 
bean  flour  by  moistening  it  Into  a  "plastl- 
cized"  mzss,  bringing  It  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  rapidly  forcing  It  through  per- 
forated dies  into  a  chamber  of  lower  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  The  result  is  a  neu- 
tral-tasting granular  material  of  any  de- 
sired size  and  shape,  depending  on  the  dies, 
which  contains  about  five  percent  moisture. 
T^Tien  these  granules  are  mixed  with  water, 
they  retain  their  structural  integrity,  and 
in  feel  and  texture  resemble  moist  bits  cf 
hamburger.  Rather  than  being  analogs  of 
whole  products,  they  are  employed  as  "ex- 
tenders"— i.e.  they're  mixed  in  with  ham- 
burger or  other  ground  meat  preparations 
and  they  soak  up  the  flavor  of  the  surround- 
ing material. 

The  product  Is  close  to  meat  In  protein 
qtiallty,  the  main  deficiency  being  one  amino 
acid,  methionine,  which,  after  long  suppli- 
cation from  the  manufacturers,  was  recently 
certified  for  addition  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Another  difference  Is  that, 
while  the  product  Is  fat-free,  and  therefore 
cholesterol -free,  it  also  contains  31  percent 
carbohydrates.  Meat  has  none.  The  manu- 
facturers point  out  that  the  carbohydrates 
reaching  the  consumer  are  relatively  sinall  In 
amoimt,  since  the  end  product  must  be 
heavily  diluted  with  water  for  use  and  is 
usually  mixed  with  two  parts  of  real  meat 
to  make  a  table-ready  preparation.  The  ana- 
logs of  real  meat  are  far  richer  In  protein 
than  the  extenders  and  are  relatively  low 
in  carbohydrates. 

The  arithmetic  of  producing  meat  on  the 
hoof  or  "meat"  In  the  factory  Is  simple. 
Feed  a  steer  on  the  meal  extracted  from  the 
1440  pounds  of  soybeans  yielded  by  the 
average  acre  and  you'll  end  up  with  roughly 
68  por.nds  of  protein.  Process  that  ssone  soy- 
bean meal  into  textured  vegetable  protein 
and  the  result  is  approximately  500  pounds 
of  material  that  In  laboratory  and  feeding 
tests  approximates  the  protein  content  of 
meat.  As  for  price,  it  turns  out  to  be  almost 
dirt  cheap  for  extenders.  The  factc«7  price 
has  been  about  40  cents  a  pound  in  recent 
months,  but  to  make  the  material  u.sable 
for  extending  other  foods,  each  pound  must 
first  be  moistened  with  two  pounds  of 
water,  which  brines  the  cost  down  to  about 
13  or  14  cents  a  jKiuiid.  Even  as  the  price 
of  soybeans  goes  higher,  the  price  of  tex- 
tured vefretable  protein  necessarily  remains 
suhstantially  below  the  price  of  meat  for 
the  simple  rer.son  that  it  takes  a  lot  more 
soybeans  to  make  meat  than  it  takes  t«  make 
textured  vegetable  protein. 

While  a  number  of  consumer  groups  and 
public-nutrition  officials  are  skeptically  eye- 
mg  what  they  suspect  may  be  still  aiiother 
Industrial  raid  on  the  nutritional  welfare 
aud  pocketbooks  of  the  American  public,  the 
firms  Involved  are  exuding  both  economic 
optimism  and  nutritional  righteousness. 
"Margarir.e  was  the  last  big  one  to  invade  a 
national  market."  explained  Cy  L.  Ducharme. 
a  General  Mills  executive.  "Now  we're  next.'' 
he  said,  motioning  to  a  platter  of  "ham"  and 
"chicken"  chunks  that  had  never  resonated 
to  an  olnk  or  cackle.  "Nutrttlonally,  It's  fine, 
too.  since  we  take  the  position  that  If  it's  a 
replacement.  It  must  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
real  thing' — a  claim  that  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute. 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Jacobson.  a  microblologtet 
from  MIT  who  is  co-director  of  the  Washiug- 
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ton-based  Center  for  Science  In  the  PubUc 
Interest,  questions  the  need  for  all  the  factory 
processes:  "Why  don't  the  concerned  com- 
panies and  governmental  agencies  tell  people 
about  tempting  sauces  and  recipes  that  allow 
[natxaral]  soybeans  to  be  made  part  of  deli- 
cious meala?"  The  answer,  says  Dr.  Jacobson, 
Is  that  "the  companies  are  salivating  at  the 
prospects  of  enormous  profits  that  can  be 
reaped   from  fabricated  foods." 

CJpposltlon  has  also  been  expressed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  whose  director,  Cath- 
erine Cowell,  stated  last  May  In  a  letter  to  the 
XJB.  Department  of  Agriculture :  "Since  both 
textured  vegetable  protein  and  enriched 
macaroni  products  do  not  have  a  balance  of 
the  known  essential  amino  acids,  these  prod- 
ucts would  not  contribute  toward  efficient 
utilization  of  essential  nutrients  that  grow- 
ing children  need  to  meet  their  Increased 
demands." 

In  re^onse  to  these  criticisms,  the  Indus- 
try repUes  that  experience  demonstrates 
that  Americans  are  unreceptive  to  natural 
soybeans  and  that  with  the  amino  acid 
methionine  now  certified  by  the  FDA  for 
addition  to  textured  vegetable  protein,  the 
product  if  nutritionally  comparable  to  meat. 
While  consumer  groups  have  not  yet  had 
tlmeto  evaluate  these  claims  fully,  the  In- 
dustry's arguments  have  been  supported  by 
a  number  of  scientists  in  the  field.  Dr.  Jean 
Mayor,  the  weU-known  Harvard  nutritioiUst. 
acknowledged  that  soybean  proteins  are  nu- 
tritionally inferior  to  animal  proteins  in  a 
pure  sclentlflo  sense,  but  his  conclusion  ap- 
pears favorable  to  the  simulated  products: 
"In  acttial  practice,  the  textured  vegetable 
protein  la  used  In  a  mixture  that  has  70  per- 
cent meat,  fish,  or  poultry.  When  you  put  the 
Virions  proteins  together,  the  whole  U  nu- 
tritionally better  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 
Proteins  have  a  way  of  'boosting'  each  other 
when  you  combine  them  in  the  right  way." 
Dr.  Aaron  M.  Altachul.  head  of  the  nutrition 
program  at  the  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Medicine,  is  more  outspoken:  "The  ability 
to  produce  texture  out  of  soy  flour  wlU 
probably  rank  with  the  invention  of  bread 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  Inventions  of  food. 
It  Is  possible  to  aUow  people  the  enjoyment 
they  expect  from  meat-hke  compounds  and 
yet  avoid  the  excesses  In  calories,  fat,  and  a 
blgh  proportion  of  saturated  fat  that  ordi- 
narily come  from  such  consumption." 

Nutrition  is  one  thmg,  but  taste  is  another 
and  the  companies  know  that  they  must  at 
least  win  the  battle  of  the  palate.  WhUe  it  is 
doubtful  that  three-star  pantries  are  about 
to  be  Invaded  by  textured  vegeUble  protein, 
many  of  the  products  I  sampled  could  easUy 
sUp  into  the  typical  American  diet  without 
much — if  any — notice. 

The  General  MUls  test  kitchen  served  us 
a  long  succession  of  dishes  that  were  de- 
scribed as  containing  the  company's  own  "ex- 
tenders." plus  several  with  ham  and  chicken 
analogs,  and  a  few  "controls"  made  wholly  of 
the  real  stuff.  Unsauced.  and  thawed  directly 
from  the  cartons  in  which  they  come  frozen, 
the  "ham"  chimks  were — to  my  astonish- 
ment— Indistinguishable  from  the  animal- 
grown  version.  They  were  chewy,  moist,  and 
perfectly  ham-like  In  flavor.  Mixed  In  with 
cheese  and  noodles,  however,  they  seemed  a 
bit  watery,  a  conclusion  that  my  fellow  diner, 
a  General  MlUs  executive,  said  he  found  hard 
to  understand.  But  when  I  asked  the  cook 
whether  the  "ham"  was  inclined  to  pick  up 
excessive  moUture.  he  replied.  "Yeah,  that's 
a  problem  we  haven't  licked  yet."  His  superior 
emitted  a  slight  groan.  The  unsauced  "chick- 
en" was  BllghUy  less  credible  than  the 
"ham" — It  seemed  to  be  a  bit  pulpier  than 
the  barnyard  variety.  But  mixed  Into  "chick- 
en" chow  meln,  it  was  indistinguishable  from 
the  real  thing. 

The  dishes  presented  as  real  tuna  salad  and 
extended  tuna  salad — the  latter  contaimng 
about  30  percent  textured  vegetable  protein — 
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defied  my  telling  them  apart,  as  was  the  case 
with  ham  and  "ham"  salad. 

As  for  hamburgers,  two  platters  were  pre- 
sented, one  described  as  pure  ground  meat, 
the  other  as  pure  ground  meat  extended  30 
percent.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  ex- 
tended hamburgers  tasted  a  bit  grainy,  but 
I  wasn't  certain.  In  any  case,  the  two  be- 
came Indistinguishable  when  covered  with  a 
thick  "mushroom"  sauce  containing.  I  was 
later  told,  manmade  "mushrooms." 

In  the  test  kitchens  of  Archer  Daniels  Mid- 
land, another  pioneering  firm  in  textured 
foods,  my  impressions  of  the  ground  meat 
preparations  were  identical  to  those  I  got  at 
General  Mills.  ADM.  however,  is  venturing 
beyond  the  hamburger  market.  Its  subsidi- 
ary, Gooch  Poods,  Inc.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Is  marketing  "Noodles  Btroganoff  with  Beef- 
flavored  Vegetable  Protein  Chunks, "  as  well 
as  other  dishes  containing  simulated  beef. 
The  "beef"  pieces  were  email  but  could  easily 
have  passed  for  overcooked,  heavily  sauced 
bits  of  meat.  (Big  chunks  of  "beef"  turn  out 
to  be  something  of  a  problem  for  the  simu- 
lated "meat"  makers.  Requesting  a  sample  of 
a  big  chunk.  I  was  presented  with  something 
that  looked  and  tasted  like  a  mahogany-col- 
ored marshmallow  that  had  got  mixed  Into 
last  week's  beef  stew.  My  ensuing  grimace 
brought  the  explanation  that  It  was  an  "ex- 
perimental" model  that  had  been  in  a  can 
for  three  years.) 

Given  the  variety  of  flavors  and  textures 
employed  by  the  breakfast  sausage  Industry, 
Miles  Laboratories'  "Breakfa.st  Links"  cotUd 
probably  pnss  muster  at  any  roadside  diner. 
In  fact,  they  tasted  quite  good,  as  did  the 
"sausage"  patties.  Th«  ham  analogs,  sold 
under  the  name  of  "Breakfast  Slices."  gave 
the  impression  of  something  that  was  try- 
ing hard  to  resemble  ham  but  wasn't  quite 
making  it.  Nevertheless,  they  were  extremely 
tasty,  and  I  downed  more  than  a  sample  slice 
simply  because  I  liked  them. 

The  industry  is  clearly  plugging  away  on 
all  its  problems — taste,  cost,  nutrition,  gov- 
ernment regulations.  Though  predictions  of 
factory-made,  mile-long  "beefsteaks"  turn 
out  to  have  been  no  more  than  technological 
braggadocio,  the  Industry  has  come  much 
further  in  making  and  eelllng  texttu-ed  meat 
substitutes  than  most  people  realize.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  after  years  of  badgering  by  the 
Industry,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  finally  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  extenders  for  the  meat 
portion  of  the  school  diet  to  a  maximum  of 
30  percent.  The  enabling  document — YSffB 
Notice  219— Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Magna  Carta  of  textured  vegetable  protein. 
During  the  first  year  of  certification,  the 
schools  used  23  million  pounds  of  the  stuff: 
this  year  they're  up  t*  40  million  pounds, 
and  with  meat  prices  soaring,  no  one  thinks 
It  unreasonable  to  expect  at  least  a  doubling 
of  that  amount  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

"Now  we've  got  a  whole  generation  com- 
ing through  the  s<-hool  lunch  program  and 
experiencing  this  product."  said  General 
Mills'  Ducharme,  who  directs  the  company's 
commercial  protein  operations.  "It  was  219," 
he  said,  "that  really  put  this  on  the  map!" 

Ducharme  noted  that  the  Red  Owl  super- 
market chain,  some  130  stores  In  the  Mid- 
west, had  recently  introduced  ground  meat 
extended  25  percent  with  textured  vegetable 
protein,  labeled  "Juicy  Blend  n"  to  conform 
with  a  Minnesota  ban  on  using  "burger"  for 
extended  products.  It  sails  at  about  20  cents 
a  pound  below  the  undiluted  version,  and  Is 
said  to  be  outselling  the  all-meat  counter- 
part by  three  and  four  to  one.  "Red  Owl," 
said  Ducharme.  "was  courageous  to  try  this. 
There  Is  nothing  more  sacred  to  a  super- 
market manager  than  the  red-meat  counter. 
People  relate  to  supermarkets  through  the 
red-meat  counter,  and  most  managers  would 
rather  have  you  fool  aronmd  with  their  wives 
than  do  anything  that  might  hurt  the  Image 
of  the  red-meat  counter.  But  now  we've  got 
the  stuff  in  there,  side  by  side  with  the  regu- 


lar   ground    meat,    and   it's    outselling   the 
grotmd  meat." 

If  you  eat  In  a  company  cafeteria,  there  is 
more  than  a  slight  chance  that  you've  en- 
countered simulated  hiun  or  chicken  in 
heavily  sauced  dlsfhes.  General  Mills  is 
"spinning"  ham  and  chicken  analogs  for  the 
Institutional  market  at  a  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
plant  and  Is  selling  them  frozen  and  diced 
in  five-pound  cartons,  six  to  a  case,  waste - 
free,  In  ready-to-use  form.  The  price.  70  to 
75  cents  a  pound.  Is  extremely  appealing  to 
purveyors  of  low-price  meals. 

Miles  Laboratories,  best  known  for  Alka- 
Seltzer.  is  ptusulng  the  general  market 
under  its  Momingstar  Btoms  brand  names. 
"What  we're  aiming  for  with  Mornmgstar  is 
the  general  grocery  trade,"  said  MUes'  presi- 
dent, George  Orr.  "We  want  people  to  like 
these  products  enough  to  eat  them  in  pref- 
erence to  other  things.  We'll  make  it  the 
Alka-Seltzer  of  the  food  business,"  he  pre- 
dicted— a  metaphor  that  made  his  public- 
relations  assistant  wince. 

Miles'  Momingstar  lineup  currently  In- 
cludes analogs  of  sausage  links,  sausage 
patties,  and  thinly  sliced  ham,  all  of  which, 
after  extensive  market  testing,  are  available 
in  the  Southeast  and  a  few  other  places,  with 
marketing  scheduled  to  expand  as  produc- 
tion Increases.  Like  all  analogs,  they're  Just 
as  perishable  as  real  meat,  and  so  they're 
marketed  In  frozen  form  to  cut  down  the 
chance  of  spoilage.  The  label  on  the  pack- 
age says  the  "sausages"  are  free  of  choles- 
terol, whereas  the  amount  In  two  real  pwrk 
sausages  of  equivalent  weight  is  listed  at  38 
mUUgrams.  The  calorie  count  In  two  of  the 
analog  sausages  is  listed  at  175,  compared 
with  260  for  pork  sausages.  The  protein  con- 
tent of  the  analogs  is  rated  at  10.5  milli- 
grams, compared  with  9.8  for  the  real  thing. 
These  breakfast  "meats"  currently  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  foods  they  simulate, 
but  Miles  executives  say  prices  should  come 
down  when  the  production  lines  are  auto- 
mated. A  sales  advantage  is  now  sought  In 
the  proclamation  of  "No  choleeterol,  no  ani- 
mal fat.  And  for  those  who  seek  to  har- 
monize religious  dietary  laws  with  a  llkmg 
for  "sausage-like"  or  "ham-like"  flavor, 
there's  a  "K"  on  the  packages,  signifying 
"kosher." 

Meanwhile,  at  Archer  Daniels  Midland,  In 
Decatur,  Ilhnois,  "soy  capital  of  the  world," 
Richard  Burket,  president  of  protein  spe- 
cialties, looks  back  on  recent  meat  boycotts 
and  rising  prices  "as  the  beet  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  us."  ADM,  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  soybean  processing  industry,  holds  At- 
kinson's patent  for  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein, as  well  as  the  trademark  "TVP."  ADM  is 
solidly  booked  up  for  every  granule  of  the 
2,000  tons  a  month  commg  from  Us  own 
plant  and  Is  expanding  facilities  to  raise  pro- 
duction to  4,000  tons  a  month.  "We  could 
sell  that  amount  right  now,"  Burket  said. 
"You'd  be  surprised  at  how  much  of  this 
stuff  Is  going  into  the  hamburger  business." 
He  noted,  however,  that  es  far  as  he  knew, 
no  manufacturer  had  yet  penetrated  beyond 
regional  hamburger  chains.  "People  have  ap- 
proached McDonald's,"  ha  said,  "but  they've 
made  it  on  their  'pure  beef  reputation  and 
they're  not  interested.  But  if  they  ever  make 
the  move,  then  the  sky's  the  limit  for  TVP." 
Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  the  manufac- 
turers have  faced  since  rising  meat  prices 
opened  the  market  for  them  Involves  legali- 
ties of  labeling,  which  accounts  for  the  early 
concentration  on  the  institutional  market, 
where  the  ultimate  consumer  never  sees  the 
label.  But  even  that  problem  has  been  tossed 
aside  by  the  PDA,  which  recently  responded 
to  the  Industry's  appeals  by  rewriting  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  word  "hnita- 
tlon"  in  a  fashion  reminiscent  of  Humpty 
Dumpty's  dictum,  "When  I  use  a  word,  it 
means  just  what  I  choose  It  to  mean — 
neither  more  nor  less."  The  old  rules  speci- 
fied that  "A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
brr.uded "  if  it  is  an  "imitation"  of  another 
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food  and  docs  not  bear  the  word  "imitation" 
on  the  label.  The  new  rules  simply  say  that 
"nutritional  Inferiority"  shall  be  the  only 
criterion  for  evalu.itlng  the  difference  be- 
tween reality  and  verisimilitude.  The  man- 
made  version,  if  it's  nutritionally  equal,  need 
not  bear  the  pejorative  "imitation,"  though 
It  may  not  be  labeled  as  the  real  thing  either. 
What's  needed  is  some  sort  of  madeup  name, 
such  as  Miles  employs  when  It  calls  its  sau- 
sage limitations  "Breakfast  links;  Sausage- 
like flavor;   Textured  protein  links." 

State  and  local  authorities  are  similarly 
reluctant  to  allow  the  nomenclature  of  the 
real  stuff  to  be  applied  to  simulated  or  ex- 
tended products,  and  the  result  is  a  plethora 
of  names  that  come  close  to  hamburger  but 
semantlcally  shy  off.  Thus,  In  El  Paso.  It's 
Pattl-Mlx;  In  Colorado,  Sooper  Blend;  In 
Tucson.  Better  Burger;  In  Virginia,  Protein 
Plus;  in  Albany,  Blend-O-Beef. 

What  next  for  textured  vegetable  protein's 
Invasion  of  the  meat  market?  The  answer  is 
that  the  major  companies  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding their  research  programs.  Miles  raised 
Its  soybean  research  budget  from  about  $1 
million  to  $3  million  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
General  Mills  plans  to  double  Its  present 
expenditure  of  about  $1  million  a  year.  At 
General  Mills,  they're  talking  about  whole 
shrimp  and  scallop  analogs  "within  five 
years."  And  bacon,  now  amounting  to  about 
1.5  billion  poxmds  a  year  from  the  on-the- 
hoof  variety,  is  also  being  looked  Into. 

Further  down  the  research  trail  are  more 
exotic  projects.  Dr.  John  Luck,  who  directs 
a  staff  of  280  researchers  at  General  Mills' 
Minneapolis  research  staff,  noted  simply  that 
"we  give  vegetable  protein  a  very  high  pri- 
ority and  we're  expanding  our  research  pro- 
gram." Toward  what  goals?  "Well,"  he  ex- 
plained, "you  could  take  scrap  meat  that 
now  goes  Into  sausage,  and  you  could  mix  It 
with  vegetable  protein  and  texturlze  the  mix 
Into,  let's  say,  sandwich  steaks." 

What  about  factory-made  "beefsteaks"? 
"Oh,"  said  Dr.  Luck,  "there  was  some  in- 
terest in  that  years  ago.  but  we're  a  long 
way  off.  Too  difficult  a  problem  with  what 
we  know  now." 

Whatever  the  consequences  for  our  stom- 
achs or  ovir  taste  buds,  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  determination  of 
the  plucky  food  companies.  The  transforma- 
tion of  food  has  a  momentum  of  its  own. 
striving  for  every  possibility.  As  Miles  board 
chairman  Walter  A.  Compton  puts  it:  "If 
you  can  do  It  In  a  cow's  stomach,  there's  no 
reason  you  can't  do  it  In  a  factory." 


EFFECT  OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  ON 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1973.  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Marylajid  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  I  conducted  hearings  In  Baltimore 
on  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
Mai-yland  and  its  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  G. 
Anastasl,  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Economic  and  Community  Develop- 
ment for  the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Nelson,  di- 
rector of  tourism  for  the  department, 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  Secretary  Anastasl's 
comments  most  informative  and  valu- 
able. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  Bt  Joseph  G.  Anastasi.  Secre- 
TABT  State  op  Martxand,  Department  or 
Economic  and  Communttt  Devel.opment 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Interest  and  concern 


of  Maryland's  two  senators  In  the  Impact  of 
the  national  energy  crisis  on  the  State  of 
Maryland  Is  greatly  appreciated.  The  prob- 
lem Is  presently  one  of  grave  slgmflcance  to 
the  State,  both  In  terms  of  Maryland's  econ- 
omy and  Its  standard  of  living. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot  p>erson- 
ally  attend  today's  hearing  on  this  important 
issue  due  to  unavoidable  prior  commlt- 
nT'nt".  In  my  stead.  I  am  directing  Mr.  John 
NeLson.  Director  of  Tourism  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Community  Develop- 
ment to  speak  to  you  in  my  behalf.  I  want 
particularly  to  assure  you  that  this  Depart- 
ment will  keep  you  up  to  date  on  its  efforts 
la  dealing  with  the  crisis  situation  during 
the  coming  months. 

At  the  present  time,  a  general  lack  of  sub- 
stantive Information  clouds  the  energy  pic- 
ture for  Maryland  as  It  does  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  We  do  not  know  the  character 
of  fecieral  pollry  which  will  evolve  from 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of  1973.  We  as 
yet  only  know  fragments  of  tlie  Maryland 
problem.  The  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development's  Office  of  Business 
Liaison,  which  works  to  aid  local  residents, 
business  and  Industry  In  obtaining  appro- 
priate State  and  Federal  assistance,  reports 
that,  while  the  Maryland  problem  Is  worsen- 
ing, our  efforts  are  frtistrated  by  the  cum- 
bersome Federal  machinery.  For  Instance, 
Mr.  Bruce  Falhenburg  of  the  Maryland 
Glass  Company  In  Baltimore  reports  that 
three  appeals  to  the  federal  authorities  re- 
main unanswered  even  though  a  payroll 
supporting  700  employees  is  threatened.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  amended  federal  man- 
datory petroleum  allocation  regulations,  ef- 
fective December  27,  will  provide  policy 
leadership,  but  It  will  take  time  for  a  direc- 
tion to  be  established  and  take  hold. 

Because  the  economy  and  needs  of  Mary- 
land are  unique,  we  must  work  out  our  own 
approaches  and  policies  for  dealing  with  the 
energy  shortage.  We  expect  to  have  developed 
at  least  a  rough  research  capability  to  sup- 
port policymaking  by  late  February,  1974. 
"Hiis  will  require  our  Department  to  consoli- 
date a  number  of  operations  under  one  roof. 
We  must  locate,  collect  and  store  data  on 
energy  users  and  suppliers  from  a  multitude 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  private  sources.  We  must  design  a 
computerized  system  for  quick  access  and 
analysis  of  the  stored  information.  Given 
this  capacity,  we  will  provide  Maryland  pol- 
icy makers  with  a  system  which  can  meas- 
ure the  economic  Impact  of  alternative  poli- 
cies regarding  energy  restrictions  to  classes 
of  households,  firms  and  Industries  to  terms 
of  employment,  personal  and  corporate  In- 
comes, State  and  local  tax  revenues,  and  In- 
dices of  health,  discomfort  or  inconvenience 
impacts. 

Shortages  of  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
electric  power  will  probably  have  large  di- 
rect and  Important  secondary  effects  on  the 
Maryland  ecnomy.  Assessment  of  such  sec- 
ondary effects,  however,  requires  knowledge 
of  Inter-lndustry  relationships  of  the  State's 
economy  which  will.  In  turn,  necessitate  a 
widening  of  the  Information  base.  While  the 
scope  of  the  energy  problem  is  vast,  the  time- 
frame within  which  the  State  must  Initially 
react  is  short.  The  Department  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development  is  diverting  a 
significant  portion  of  Its  resources  to  energy 
st\idies,  in  an  effort  to  create  a  quick  re- 
sponse capability  in  analytical  support  of  the 
State's  policy  formulation.  Even  In  this  very 
early  stage,  it  is  clear  that,  unless  maximum 
collaboration  Is  obtained  among  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions,  progress  toward 
an  informed  approach  to  the  crisis  will  be 
frustrating  and  slow. 

In  light  of  the  limited  time  and  resources 
which  Maryland  and  Its  sister  states  have 
available  to  meet  the  pressing  energy  re- 
search and  policy  problems.  I  urge  that  our 
senators  use  their  Influence  with  the  Federal 


Executive  to  Insure  that,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  federal  government  attains  and 
passes  on  the  states  Infc^rmation  and  analy- 
tical conclusions  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  to  develop  Individually.  The"  nation 
cannot  afforu,  at  this  Juncture  to  have  fifty 
states  performing  research  and  analysis  on 
the  same  problems  of  energy  restriction  im- 
pacts on  user  categories  or  energy  conserva- 
tion methods. 


EDITORIAL  PUBLISHED  IN  NATION'S 
BUSINESS  ENTITLED  "OUCH" 

Mr.  THLTfMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1974,  issue  of  the  magazine 
Nr.tion's  Business,  contains  an  editorial 
which  is  vei-y  brief,  but  which  contains 
a  message  that  we  all  should  heed.  Tlie 
editorial  is  entitled  "Ouch!"  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  it  in  full. 
Occh! 

In  all  the  years  between  the  founding  of 
our  republic  and  the  middle  of  World  War  II, 
federal  government  spending  totaled  about 
9300  billion. 

The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  pro- 
poses $300  billion  for  that  single  year. 

Does  tliat  make  sense  to  you? 

IX  it  doesn't,  let  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen know  you  want  spending  brought 
under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  state  without  res- 
ervation that  I  want  the  Federal  budget 
brought  under  control.  Fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility simply  must  stop,  and  we  In  the 
Congress  are  the  ones  who  can  stop  it.  I 
sincerely  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  tliis  editorial  and  to  keep  it 
firmly  in  mind  when  the  appropriations 
bills  are  again  considered  In  the  Senate. 


FORDS  THEATER— A  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  EXCITING  NATIONAL  ARTS 
FACILITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  said : 

Some  think  I  do  wrong  to  go  to  the  opera 
and  the  theatre;  but  It  rests  me.  I  love  to  be 
alone,  and  yet  to  be  with  people.  A  hearty 
laugh  relieves  me;  and  I  seem  better  able 
after  it  to  bear  my  cross. 

These  words  of  President  Lincoln  elo- 
quently explain  man's  need  for  ctiltural 
sustenance.  Today,  our  leaders  and  our 
people,  beset  as  they  are  by  endless  prob- 
lems, also  need  a  resting  place — a  spot 
where  the  soul  and  mind  can  be  refreshed 
and  the  spirit  renewed. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  a 
connection,  hard  to  explain  logically  but 
easy  to  feel,  between  achievement  in  pub- 
lic life  and  progress  in  the  arts.  He  said : 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
steadily  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadily  enlarge 
cultural  opportunities  for  all  cf  our  citi- 
zens. 

Both  of  these  great  and  tragic  Amer- 
icans urged  us  not  to  forget  the  passion 
and  pride  we  can  feel  through  an  appre- 
ciation of  our  cultural  heritage.  They 
shared  a  common  concern  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  performing  arts  and  actively 
promoted  their  proliferation  as  a  means 
of  appreciating  and  preserving  our  na- 
tional heritage  while  we  also  give  our 
people  an  opportunity  to  understand  and 
appreciate  mans  ascent  to  our  present 
civilization. 

It,  therefore,  seems  most  appropriate 
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that  both  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Ken- 
nedy, whose  burdens  of  office  were  eased 
by  an  occasional  esciUM  into  the  per- 
forming arts,  are  memorialized  by  thriv- 
ing performhig  arts  programs. 

The  success  of  the  recently  established 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
under  the  leadership  of  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
has  done  much  to  realize  President  Ken- 
nedy's desire  to  enlarge  cultural  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens.  The  Kennedy 
Center  has  afforded  the  American  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  enjoy  superior 
theater,  opera  and  music. 

President  Lincoln  knew  well  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  another  great  theater — 
Ford's  Theater.  He  attended  perhaps  a 
dozen  performances  at  Ford's  during  his 
4  years  as  President. 

In  light  of  his  great  love  for  the  per- 
forming arts,  it  Is  a  tragic  h-ony  that  the 
fact  of  his  assassination  at  the  theater 
provoked  an  attitude  of  hate  toward  the 
very  thing  that  he  valued  so  highly.  In 
the  aftermath  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
at  Ford's,  actors  were  stoned  in  the 
streets  and  theaters  were  closed  all  over 
America.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton ordered  Ford's  Theater  permanently 
closed,  its  beautiful  interior  gutted,  and 
for  more  than  100  years  it  stood  as  a 
bleak  reminder  of  the  tragedy  brought  on 
by  the  act  of  a  madman. 

No  small  part  of  the  tragedy  was  that 
Abraham  Lln'^oln's  himianlstic  involve- 
ment with  the  performing  arts  was  all 
but  forgotten.  And  perhi4>s  it  would  have 
remained  so  but  for  the  dogged  perse- 
verance of  two  quite  dissimilar  but  both 
extraordinary  people. 

One  is  a  Member  of  this  body — Sena- 
tor Milton  Young,  whose  persistent 
efforts  to  have  Ford's  Theatre  recon- 
structed to  reflect  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance it  enjoyed  in  1865  spanned  some  15 
years.  Year  atter  year  Senator  Young 
made  his  «)peal  for  restoration  of  this 
beautiful  buildmg  and  slowly  but  surely 
he  lined  up  the  support  for  its  eventual 
reconstruction. 

During  those  early  years  Senator 
Young  conceived  of  the  restoration  as  a 
museum  project.  He  wanted  the  threatre 
to  look  as  it  did  m  1865  so  that  when 
visitors  came  from  all  over  the  world  they 
would  see  a  national  historic  site  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  was  midway  in  the  plan- 
ning for  this  museum  that  a  meeting 
took  place  which  altered  this  concept. 

Frankie  Hewitt,  an  energetic,  intelli- 
gent, djmamic  and  beautiful  woman, 
whose  own  life  of  dedication  to  bet- 
tering the  lot  of  mankind  is  not  im- 
llke  that  of  Presidoit  Lincoln,  ran  into 
an  old  acqualjitanc«  at  the  theatre  in 
New  York  one  evening  in  1965.  He  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  imder  whose  direction  the  recon- 
struction of  Ford's  Theatre  was  about  to 
begin. 

In  casual  conversation  about  the  res- 
toration project.  Frankie  asked  if  plans 
were  included  to  use  It  as  a  theatre,  and 
was  told  they  were  not.  She  suggested 
that  restoring  the  sita  of  an  assassina- 
tion as  such  was  akin  to  building  a  monu- 
ment to  a  murder,  and  suggested,  instead, 
that  restoring  it  as  an  active  theatre 
would  make  it  a  living  memorial  to  a 
great  President's  love  for  hiunanity  and 
the  performing  arts. 


Fortunately,  she  found  a  ready  ally  in 
Secretary  Udall  who  shared  her  love  for 
the  performing  arts.  His  only  question 
was  how  such  a  theatre  program  could 
be  financed  and  run  in  a  national  historic 
site.  The  Gtovernment  could  not  and 
should  not  undertake  such  a  program 
directly,  he  felt,  and  he  did  not  know 
if  alternatives  were  available. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  assured  him  that  the 
theatrical  community  would  enthusiasti- 
cally support  a  program  at  Ford's,  and 
she  felt  equally  stire  that  sufficient  pri- 
vate funds  could  be  found  to  support  such 
an  undertaking.  At  that  time,  she  was 
merely  expressing  an  opinion,  in  no  way 
expecting  that  almost  the  whole  burden 
of  making  it  all  come  true  would  even- 
tually fall  to  her. 

And  so  began  what  must  seem  like  a 
lifetime  of  weekly  commuting  from  her 
home  in  New  York,  where  her  husband, 
Don  Hewitt,  producer  of  the  immensely 
successful  CBS-TV  news  show,  "60  Min- 
utes" and  her  two  children  Uve,  to  Wash- 
ington. She  called  on  Senator  Young  and 
found  an  ally;  she  got  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son and  the  White  House  involved;  she 
explained  her  idea  to  interested  Members 
of  Congress;  she  worked  long  and  hard 
trying  to  win  over  a  reluctant  biu-eauc- 
racy.  And  then,  once  the  political  de- 
cisions had  been  made,  she  undertook  to 
Gnd  a  theatrical  producer  and  the  pri- 
vate fimds  necessary  to  launch  Ford's  as 
a  national  theatre. 

I  still  remember  with  much  pleasure 
the  night  of  January  30,  1968,  when  this 
beautiful  restored  building  was  imveiled 
for  the  whole  world  to  see.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  was  one  of  the  hosts  for  that 
evening,  along  with  all  the  members  of 
President  Johnson's  cabinet.  Frankie 
Hewitt  had  arranged  for  the  event  to  tw 
telecast  as  a  CBS-TV  news  special  called 
"Inaugural  Evening  at  Ford's  Theatre." 
and  she  and  Stewart  Udall  had  convinced 
some  of  America's  most  illustrious  per- 
formers to  come  and  pay  homage  to 
President  Lincoln's  love  for  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

America's  first  lady  of  the  theater, 
Helen  Hayes,  was  the  first  performer  to 
set  foot  on  Ford's  stage  since  the  assas- 
sination in  1865.  She  was  followed  that 
night  by  an  all-star  roster— including 
Henry  Fonda.  Robert  Ryan,  Andy  Wil- 
liams, Fredric  March,  and  Harry  Bela- 
fonte. 

These  stars  all  contributed  their  time 
and  talent  so  that  a  large  grant  from  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insiu-ance  Co., 
sponsors  of  the  television  program,  could 
be  used  to  launch  an  ongoing  theatrical 
program  at  Ford's. 

And  so,  with  perseverance,  imagina- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 
Frankie  Hewitt  had  turned  the  Govern- 
ment around,  mobilized  a  group  of  the- 
atrical greats,  and  found  the  necessary 
funds  from  pri\-ate  sources  to  make  a 
theater  season  at  Ford's  possible.  She  felt 
at  that  point  that  she  ought  to  be  able 
to  withdraw  and  go  back  to  her  life  in 
New  York.  Never  expecting  to  actually 
run  the  theater  herself,  she  sought  out 
the  experts— two  different  established 
theatrical  producing  organizations  whom 
she  lioped  would  build  a  strony  profes- 
sional program  for  Ford's. 
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Both  failed.  And  again,  Mrs.  Hewitt 
had  to  find  the  money  to  imderwrite  large 
deficits  and  somehow  keep  the  theater 
going.  Finally,  In  the  fall  of  1971,  after 
four  generally  lackluster  seasons  under 
outside  producers,  attendance  had 
drowied  to  a  dismal  35  percent  of  capac- 
ity and  funds  were  drying  up.  Frankie 
decided  that — in.  addition  to  raising  the 
money — she  woiild  have  to  take  on  the 
job  of  producing  a  theatrical  season  as 
well.  The  rest  is  happy  history. 

With  characteristic  imagination,  sen- 
sitivity and  not  a  little  courage,  she  be- 
gan her  producing  career  by  choosing  a 
new,  partially  developed  all-black  musi- 
cal, the  first  show  written  by  a  yoimg 
black  woman  named  Micki  Grant. 

The  show  was  "Don't  Bother  Me,  I 
Can't  Cope,"  and,  of  course,  since  its 
premiere  at  Ford's  in  September  of  1971, 
it  has  gone  on  to  become  a  major  inter- 
national hit.  Cope  has  been  on  Broadway 
for  nearly  2  years;  it  broke  box  office  and 
attendance  records  in  Los  Angeles  and 
has  played  to  standing  room  only  audi- 
ences in  theaters  across  the  coimtry.  it 
has  won  more  than  25  major  awards  for 
excellence. 

With  several  Interesting,  Innovative 
shows  in  between — among  them  "Mother 
Earth,  An  Unpleasant  Evening  With  H. 
L.  Mencken,"  and  an  appearance  of  Hal 
Holbrook  as  "Mark  Twain  Tonight"— 
Frankie  ended  her  first  season  as  pro- 
ducer by  arranging  for  Washington's  own 
production  of  a  musical  called  "God- 
spell."  Her  audience  for  that  first  season 
averaged  76  percent  of  capacity.  What 
she  had  not  anticipated  was  that  "God- 
spell,"  alone,  would  be  her  second  sea- 
son. Quite  literally,  the  people  would  not 
let  "Godspell"  go  and  so  it  stayed  m 
Washington  at  Ford's  for  an  imprece- 
dented  18  months. 

Tills  season,  her  third  as  producer,  Mrs. 
Hewitt  has  concentrated  much  of  her 
energy  and  resources  on  finding  and 
presenting  shows  which  highlight  the 
American  heritage,  with  a  special  eye 
toward  our  coimtry's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. She  commissioned  Paul  Sills  to 
use  his  "Story  Theater"  technique  to 
dramatize  the  beginnings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  She  brought  to  Wash- 
ington a  rousing  John  Philip  Sousa  oper- 
etta, "El  Capitan,"  which  had  not  been 
professionally  produced  since  the  1890's. 
and  it  helped  many  people  to  realize  that 
Sousa  not  only  was  the  "March  E^ng" 
but  a  many  faceted  and  very  talented 
wricer  of  musical  comedy  as  well. 

"El  Capitan"  was  followed  into  Ford's 
by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin's  "Funny 
Face,"  for  its  first  production  since  1928. 
Again,  it  offered  a  imique  slice  of  Ameri- 
cana for  today's  theater  audience.  Of 
course,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  return  of  the  "Will  Rogers'  U.S.A." 
one-man  show,  starrmg  James  Whit- 
more.  It  premiered  at  Ford's  3  years  ago 
and,  frankly,  the  more  time  that  passes, 
the  more  pertinent  and  contemporary 
Will  Rogers'  comments  become. 

The  rest  of  this  year's  session — "Oh. 
Coward!",  a  visit  by  the  immensely 
t-ilented  City  Center  Acting  Company 
and  a  return  of  the  champion  "Don't 
Bother  Me,  I  Can't  Cope" — promises  to 
make  1973-74  at  Ford's  the  most  exciting 
year  yet. 
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No  theater  in  America  is  better  known 
than  Ford's  and  so  it  Is  Important  that 
our  constituents  have  an  opportimity  to 
visit  it  as  an  historic  site  during  the  day, 
and  enjoy  its  theatrical  delights  in  the 
evening. 

Mrs.  Hewitt's  organization  provides 
moderately  priced  programs  for  all,  as 
well  as  many  thousands  of  low  cost 
tickets  to  yoimg  people  and  senior  cit- 
izens each  year,  and  endeavors  to  ar- 
range free  programs  for  many  inner 
city  children  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  the  exciting  experience  of  live 
theater. 

One  very  important  question  is:  "How 
does  Frankie  Hewitt  do  it?"  She  operates 
in  a  small  theater  of  only  741  seats,  con- 
sistently presents  first  class  productions, 
and  less  than  9  percent  of  her  budget 
comes  from  the  Government. 

One  of  the  answers  is  that  she  rims  a 
tight  ship.  Her  staff  is  small,  efficient 
and  dedicated.  Another  answer  is  that 
she  has  been  extraordinarily  successful 
at  enlisting  the  interest  suid  aid  of  re- 
markable groups  of  people.  Stars  such 
as  Andy  Williams,  James  Stewart,  Pearl 
Bailey,  Raymond  Biu-r,  Bob  Hope,  Ten- 
nessee Ernie  Ford,  Henry  Mancini,  the 
Supremes,  the  Pat  Boone  Family,  Carol 
Channing,  Melba  Moore,  Charlie  Pride, 
and  Jonathan  Winters  all  have  donated 
their  talents  to  make  the  exciting  "Fes- 
tival at  Ford's"  telecasts  smashing 
successes. 

Large  corporations,  such  as  Armco 
Steel.  Atlantic  Richfield,  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum, TRW,  Inc.,  IBM,  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.,  Rockwell  International,  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Kaiser  Industries,  and  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  National  Bank  have 
helped  by  making  regular  annual  con- 
tributions. 

Successive  Secretaries  of  the  Interior- 
first  Stewart  Udall,  then  Walter  Hickel 
and  today  Rogers  Morton — all  have 
given  their  personal  attention  to  this 
project,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
Frankie  Hewitt's  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance. And  she  has  successfully  en- 
listed the  aid  of  both  the  Johnson  and 
the  Nixon  White  House;  she  has  assem- 
bled an  impressive  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  very  soon  she  will  l)e  laimching  a 
truly  national  membership  and  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  assure  that  Ford's 
Tl.eater  continues  to  thrive  as  an  in- 
dependent, exciting,  creative  center  for 
America's  theater  arts. 

Surely,  Abraham  Lincohi,  if  he  were 
alive  today,  would  be  first  in  line  to  help. 
The  National  Park  Service,  which  ad- 
ministers Ford's,  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  splendid  use  to  which  this 
national  historic  site  is  being  put. 

And  I,  for  one,  think  the  American 
people  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  and 
grateful  to  Frankie  Hewitt  for  sticking 
with  it  and  finally  realizing  her  dream  of 
a  l>eautiful,  exciting,  ahve  Ford's 
Theater. 


ENERGY    CONSERVATION    AT    THE 
SOCIAL    SECURITY   ADMINISTRA- 

noN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  Federal  employ- 
ees, have  been  asked  by  the  President 


to  conserve  our  Nation's  valuable  energy 
resources  during  the  current  shortage.  I 
am  most  pleased  that  all  figures  Indicate 
that  conservation  plans  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  most  Americans,  and  that  their 
efforts  are  paying  major  dividends  in 
stretching  our  petroleum  stocks. 

On  February  1,  1974,  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sim  published  an  article  detail- 
ing the  success  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  saving  fuel.  The  SSA 
complex,  which  is  located  near  Balti- 
more, has  shown  a  23.3  percent  decrease 
in  units  of  energy  used  to  heat  and  cool 
the  enormous  agency.  Additional  gaso- 
line savings  have  occiured  through  the 
use  of  car  pools  by  SSA  employees  and 
reductions  in  the  use  of  agency  motor 
pool  cars. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  its  employ- 
ees for  this  significant  accomplishment 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Federal  Scene — SSA  Employees  Re- 
spond TO  Bus,  Cab  Pool  Pleas 

(By  AnneS.  PhUbln) 

"Take  twice  a  day  to  relieve  your  conges- 
tion" sounds  more  like  a  cough  medicine 
commercial  than  part  of  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's campaign  to  get  more  em- 
ployes to  take  a  bus  or  Join  a  car  pool. 

The  prescription  must  be  working  because 
latest  figures  show  that  in  December,  1973, 
about  30  per  cent  more  employes  were  riding 
the  bus  and  21  per  cent  more  were  in  car 
pools  than  in  December.  1972. 

SSA  and  other  federal  agencies   Initiated 
their  energy  conservation  programs  In  July 
after  President  Nixon's  order  to  cut  consump- 
tion by  7  per  cent  before  June  30,  1974. 
heating,  cooling  decbeasx 

Energy  conservation  figures  for  SSA  were 
compiled  for  the  period  July  through  De- 
cember, 1973.  and  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1972. 

As  a  result  of  actions  taken  In  many  areas, 
SSA  showed  a  23.3  per  cent  decrease  In  units 
of  energy  used  to  heat  or  cool  buUdings  in 
the  Woodlawn  complex. 

Actions  include  daytime  cleaning,  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  65  to  68  degrees  for  heat- 
ing and  80  to  82  degrees  for  alr-condltloning, 
using  window  blinds  and  turning  off  aU  heat- 
ing systems  except  window  units  at  night 
and  on  weekends  In  unoccupied  areas. 

LIGHTING    DECREASE 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1972  energy  used 
for  lighting  decreased  from  7.8  per  cent  to 
21.5  per  cent.  September's  reduction  was  the 
greatest,  23.4  per  cent. 

To  accomplish  savings  in  lighting,  SSA 
rearranged  shift  parking  and  turned  lights 
off  on  xinused  parking  lots,  and  turned  off 
lights  at  work  sites  at  the  end  of  each  shift 
except  for  overtime  and  night  shift  areas. 

Less  lighting  is  also  being  used  in  corridors, 
lobbies  and  restrooms,  and  cleaning  is  done  in 
daylight  hours. 

mileage  cmr 

Mileage  of  motor  pool  sedans  and  station 
wagons  has  been  cut  from  11  per  cent  in  July 
to  42.6  per  cent  in  December,  1973,  over  the 
same  1972  period. 

Presently,  SSA  Is  computerizing  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  Woodlawn  employes  to  help 
match  those  wishing  to  participate  In  a  car 
pool.  Those  living  within  a  specific  grid  area 
will  be  maUed  a  computer  printout  showing 
other  SSA  employes  living  within  the  same 
grid. 

After  that.  It's  up  to  employes  to  get  to- 
gether to  form  car  pools.  The  computerized 


system  Is  replacing  a  10-year-old  manual  sys- 
tem, which  has  had  Its  difficulties. 

OTHEft   STEPS 

SSA  also  plans  to  minimize  evening  over- 
time, reschedule  night  classes  euid  night 
shlftf,  shut  down  ventUation  equipment 
when  buUdlngs  are  unoccupied  and  arrange 
for  more  buses  from  Glen  Bumle,  Columbia 
and  ElUcott  City.  A  CatonsvUle-Woodlawn 
bus  schedule  went  into  effect  this  week. 

Established  work  schedules  of  employes 
have  also  been  liberalized  and  employes  are 
allowed  a  15-30  minute  variation  to  accom- 
modate those  on  different  shifts  who  use  the 
same  car  pool. 

Those  now  riding  in  the  approximately 
1,151  car  pools  carrying  a  minimum  of  three 
persons  to  work  include  Arthur  Hess,  deputy 
SS.A  commissioner. 


WE  CANNOT  TAKE  FOOD  FOR 
GRANTED  ANY  MORE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  excellent  article  by 
Laurence  A.  Mayer,  entitled  "We  Can't 
Take  Food  for  Granted  Any  More," 
which  explores  both  the  short-  and  long- 
term  impUcations  of  rising  world  demand 
for  food  and  with  it,  substantially  higher 
food  costs. 

The  article  discusses  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal findings  of  2  days  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  "World  Food  Situation"  held 
by  Senator  Hctddleston  and  myself  on 
October  17  and  18,  1973. 

According  to  Mr.  Mayer,  there  are 
several  major  reasons  to  be  concerned 
about  recent  price  pressures.  First,  na- 
tions are  Incoming  increasingly  more 
dependent  on  others  for  both  food  and 
fertilizer.  Second,  developing  nations 
hardly  produce  enough  food  to  feed  their 
growing  populations.  Third,  Mr.  Mayer 
states  that  if  harvests  continue  to  be  as 
poor  in  future  years  as  they  proved  to  be 
in  1973,  reserve  stocks  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  world  food  needs. 

Mr.  Mayer  offers  several  important 
suggestions  regarding  how  we  and  other 
nations  might  cope  with  the  current  food 
shortage,  specifically  the  meat,  wheat, 
and  rice  scarcities.  These  suggestions 
include:  Using  soybean  products  as  a 
meat  extender,  extending  the  research  in 
agriculture,  developing  the  breeding  and 
cultivation  of  fish,  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  tropical  agriculture,  and  speed- 
ing the  growth  and  quality  of  various 
forms  of  plant  life. 

But  beyond  these  suggestions,  Mayer 
concludes  that  with  the  demand-supply 
relationship  as  it  is  today,  the  price  of 
food  wUl  go  up — ^perhaps  substantially. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  this 
important  article  reinforce  in  my  mind 
the  urgent  need  to  provide  American 
consumers,  and  those  throughout  the 
world,  with  a  minimum  level  of  food 
security.  Toward  this  end,  a  strategic 
domestic  reserve  of  the  most  important 
grains,  as  I  have  proposed  in  S.  2005,  as 
amended,  must  be  created.  The  United 
States  must  also  take  the  lead  in  the 
cooperative  creation  of  a  world  food  re- 
serve system. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Mr.  Mayer's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
as  followB: 

W«  Cannot  Takc  Food  roi  Gkantzd 

AjmcoKS 

(By  Lawrence  A.  Mayer) 

Th*  Idea  of  »  bount«ou«  American  food 
■upply,  which  goM  back  to  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day.  eome  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yeara  ago,  has  rather  suddenly  been  caUed 
Into  question.  In  the  past  year  the  VJB.  has 
had  shortages  of  many  foods— a  fact  evi- 
denced by  soaring  prices.  Eetall  food  prices 
last  stunmer  were  20  percent  abo%-e  those  of 
a  year  earlier;  beef  alone  was  up  25  percent. 

In  the  years  when  they  took  clieap  food 
for  granted,  Americans  coiUd  also  assume 
that  the  trend  of  food  spending  coiUd  be 
pretty  much  taken  for  granted  by  anyone 
making  general  economic  forecasts.  Housing 
capital  goods,  defense.  Inventories— these 
were  the  dynamic  aectorB  of  the  economy, 
where  sizable  swings  had  major  impacts  on 
economic  growth.  But  food  spending  whose 
magnitude  la  about  equal  to  spending  on 
capital  goods  (both  were  around  »140  billion 
last  year),  could  neverthelees  be  viewed  as  a 
given";  its  total  In  any  one  year  could  be 
predicted  fairly  readUy.  as  could  the  propor- 
tion of  total  consumer  Income  spent  on  food. 
(The  proportion  declined  steadily,  from 
■round  ao  percent  In  1960  to  around  16  per- 
cent nowadays.) 

Tha  sudden  emergence  of  food  prices  as 
a  dynamic  element  In  the  economy  hit  a 
lot  of  busineeamen  hard.  For  companies  like 
Avon  ProducU  and  Simplicity  Pattern,  both 
of  which  reported  that  sales  were  running 
below  expectations  because  consumers  were 
straining  to  pay  those  higher  food  prices. 
the  higher  prices  were  obviously  Jolting  TTiev 
also  Jolted  our  eminent  economists,  whose 
forecasts  of  the  inflation  rate  last  year  were 
almost  uniformly  wrong. 

And  the  fuU  impact  of  the  higher  "prtF^i 
may  not  have  been  felt  yet.  WUllam  FelJner 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, observed  recently  that  workers'  real 
hourly  earnings  would  have  risen  substanti- 
ally last  year  but  for  the  higher  food  prices; 
as  it  was,  price  increases  offset  all  of  the 
effect  of  wage  increases.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  union  wage  demands  become 
e^loeiye  following  any  prolonged  period  In 
which  there  are  no  real  income  gains.  Hence 
we  may  well  find  this  year  that,  after  a 
period  in  which  the  unions  have  been  rather 
moderate  in  their  demands,  tht^se  hipher 
food  prices  will  propel  us  into  still  anothe' 
round  of  inflationary  wage  settlements. 

Th«  short-term  outlook  for  TT3  food 
prices  is  not  bad.  Our  prices  are  affected  by 
worldwide  currents  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  right  now  world  food  supplies  are  in- 
creasing again.  In  general,  crops  have  been 
good  recently.  The  Russians  claim  to  have 
harvested  a  record  amount  of  grains,  and  the 
Chinese  seem  to  be  doing  well  too.  Wheat 
prices  m  the  next  year  or  two  could  drop 
.^  quite  a  way  from  the  recent  price  of  well 
above  »5  per  bushel,  as  the  price  of  wheat 
futures  suggests. 

PLENTY   OF  REASONS  TO  Bl  CONCERNED 

Any  yet  a  question  remains  about  the  long- 
term  Implications  of  last  year's  explosion  in 
food  prices.  It  is  possible  that  the  soaring 
prices  were  the  result  of  a  number  of  special 
nonrecurring  circumstances;  it  Is  also  pos- 
sible that  those  prices  were  the  harbinger  of 
a  new  era.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  V  S 
which  la  by  a  wide  margin  the  major  food 
exporter,  cannot  be  insxilated  from  price 
pressures  in  other  countries.  In  a  world  where 
many  nations  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
others  for  food,  where  the  less  developed 
nations  barely  produce  enough  food  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth,  and  where 
reserve  stocks  will  be  Inadequate  If  harvests 
turn  poor  again,  there  are  plenty  of  reasons 
to  be  concerned  about  price  pressures. 


Indeed,  there  are  some  pessimists  around 
who  are  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
famines.  Lester  K.  Brown,  a  senior  fellow  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council— a  group 
funded  by  several  U.S.  foundations  and 
companies  to  study  problems  in  the  less 
developed  countries— Is  one  of  the  most 
vociferous  of  the  pessimists.  Brown  cites  a 
numhpr  of  reasons  for  believing  that,  within 
a  few  years,  the  growth  of  population  will  out- 
strip that  of  food,  and  tuat  chronic  malnu- 
trition or  hunger  will  then  give  way  to  out- 
right starvation  In  many  countries  He  be- 
lieves, for  example,  that  food  production  will 
be  limited  by  inadequate  supplies  of  water, 
deteriorating  soil  conditions,  floods  ca\ised  by 
man-made  alterations  of  nature,  and  long 
bouts  of  bad  weather  (for  a  report  on  why 
the  weather  has  been  gettUig  worse,  see 
page  90  of  this  issue) . 

Those  who  argue,  hopefully,  that  last  year's 
price  rises  were  a  result  of  nonrecurring 
special  events  can  certainly  point  to  some 
remarkable  events.  Some  of  them  trace  back 
to  1972,  when  total  world  food  production 
declined  by  about  1  percent,  the  first  dip 
since  World  War  11.  With  total  population 
growing  by  2  percent,  the  decline  meant  a 
shocking  3  percent  decline  in  food  supplies 
per  capita. 

The  trouble  seems  to  have  started  with  the 
poor  1972  rice  crop.  Rice  production  was  off 
by  5  percent,  world  rice  exports  fell  by  12 
percent,  and  by  late  1873  the  world  price  of 
rice  was  up  about  150  percent.  The  shortfalls 
in  the  supply  of  rice  shifted  some  demand  to 
wheat — but  wheat  too  came  up  short  in 
many  countries. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  woHd's  agricultural  econ- 
omy that  a  relaUvely  smaU  change  In  output 
and  trade  can  generate  a  reUtlvely  large 
change  In  price.  The  raason  Is  that  a  short- 
faU  In  production  means  that  additional 
siipplies  must  come  from  reserves,  and  world 
reserves  for  most  foods  are  badly  distributed- 
grains  constitute  the  basic  world  food  sup- 
plies, and  the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  tradi- 
tionally held  by  far  the  largest  stockpUes. 

ENOUGH    WHEAT   FOE    4    WEEKS 

The  recent  history  of  wheat  is  a  prime 
Illustration  of  the  relatlcnshlpe  between  out- 
put and  price  changes.  World  output  dropped 
3  percent  in  1972.  Exports.  prlncipaUy  from 
the  U.B..  Increased  about  30  percent  to  make 
up  for  the  shortfall.  The  powerful  export 
demand  for  wheat  depleted  existing  stock- 
piles, which  declined  40  percent  worldwide. 
As  this  drawdown  in  stocks  became  apparent 
the  price  of  wheat  in  world  markets  started 
to  soar.  So  thin  was  the  supply  in  1973  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
that  wheat  reserves  in  exporting  countries 
were  down  to  a  level  representing  only  about 
four  weeks  of  world  consumption 

Another  piece  of  bad  luck  In  both  1972 
and  1973  was  the  well-publicized  faUure  of 
the  anchovy  catch  off  the  coast  of  Peru  The 
reduction  of  the  anchoivv  supply  put  pres- 
sure on  soybeans,  which  are  also  an  Impor- 
tant animal  feed.  The  going  price  of  a  bushel 
of  soybeans  In  the  U.S.  rose  from  less  than 
$3  in  late  1971  to  a  peak  of  $12.27  in  June. 
1D73. 

The  weathfT  was  also  a  problem  In  1972- 
73.  Tliere  wa.>!  a  below-normal  monsoon  that 
cut  India's  grain  crop  in  1972.  Last  year 
floods  wiped  out  harvests  in  Pakistan.  And 
south  of  the  Sahara,  the  countries  In  what 
is  known  as  the  SahelUn  Belt— Mauritania 
Mall.  Chad.  Senegal,  Upper  Vclta,  and 
Niger— suffered  their  sixth  consecutive  ye'-r 
of  drought,  which  has  ieverly  affected  both 
cattle  and  crops. 

All  these  events  contributed  to  higher  food 
prices  by  reducing  supply,  m  addition,  prices 
were  bolstered  by  the  great  worldwide  eco- 
nomic boom,  which  steadily  drove  up  de- 
mand. Meanwhile,  the  two  devaluations  cf 
the  dollar— at  one  point  during  July  1973 
its  trade-weighted  value  was  down  22  5  per- 
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cent  from  the  level  at  tt»  end  of  June  1970— 
made  U.S.  food  abnormaUy  cheap  abroad 
and  Japan,  among  other  nations  loaded  un 
on  U.S.  supplies.  ^ 

The  loadlng-up  process  Included  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  buying.  Don  Paarlbere 
the  director  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that 
his  staff's  forecasting  equations,  which  at- 
tempt to  determme  the  price  consequences 
of  various  demand-and-supply  conditions 
were  able  to  account  for  only  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  last  year's  sudden  price  rise 
in  foods,  "The  rest  is  psychological  and 
speculative  activity  and  these  are  not  in 
our  models."  says  Pfiarllierg. 

B.U)    LUCK    WITH    THE    RUSSIANS 

The   U.S.   also   had   some   bad   luck and 

eome  bad  management — In  Its  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  needed  grain  after 
the  1972  harvest  came  up  short.  The  bad 
luck  began,  in  a  sense,  with  a  shift  m  Soviet 
policy.  When  the  U.S.S.B.  has  had  poor  crops 
in  the  past.  It  has  Uquldated  part  of  its  live- 
stock herds.  I.e.,  by  feeding  more  meat  to  Its 
citizens,  it  lessened  the  demand  for  grains 
One  trouble  with  this  policy  is  that  It  takes 
years  to  rebuUd  depleted  livestock  herds;  If 
the  herds  had  been  slaughtered  In  1972 
Soviet  citizens  wo\ild  have  had  much  less 
meat  for  a  long  time.  Nowadays,  however 
there  are  Intense  new  demands  for  higher 
standards  of  living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
there  have  been  riots  at  food  stores  than  run 
short  of  supplies. 

In  consequence,  the  government  decided 
not  to  cut  back  when  the  1972  grain  harvest 
turned  out  to  be  a  disaster  (the  official  fig- 
ures show  a  harvest  of  168  million  metric 
tons,  versus  181  mUllon  a  year  earlier).  In- 
stead, Soviet  buyers  went  mto  the  world 
market  to  get  wheat  for  tkelr  people  and  feed 
grains  for  the  livestock.  Demand  from  the 
Soviet  Union  accounted  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  additional  grain  and  feed  exports  that 
hit  world  markets  beginning  in  1972. 

U.S.  agricultural  offlcUls  did  not  spot  thU 
basic  shift  In  policy  very  early.  One  reason 
they  did  not  is  that  the  Soviet  buyers  en- 
tered the  U.S.  market  very  adroitly — ^for  in- 
stance, by  first  expressing  a  great  Interest  in 
U.S.  com  and  soybeans  when  it  was  wheat 
that  vras  really  critical  to  them.  As  a  result 
of  this  shortage,  the  Russians  were  able  to 
pick  up  amazingly  large  quantities  of  grain 
at  amazingly  low  prices. 

All  together,  they  committed  themselves 
to  buy  nearly  30  mill  Ion  metric  tons  of  grain 
from  the  UJS.  This  represented  about  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  grain  stocks  held  by  the  U.S. 
as  of  the  end  of  June,  1972.  Thes6  massive 
purchases  were  helped  along  by  U.S.  export 
subsidies  and  by  a  $750-mUllon  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit.  After  the  effects  ot  this 
buying  hit  the  markets,  prices  of  wheat 
leaped  from  below  $60  per  metric  ton  to  $200 
recently. 

One  re,ison  the  Russians  were  able  to  biiv 
so  astutely  is  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
num*5er  of  individual  American  companies, 
no  one  of  which  could  see  the  pattern  of  the 
purchases.  A  monopoly  state  trading  organi- 
zation (Exportkhleb)  was  buying  In  Individ- 
ual batches  from  an  array  of  companies  that 
were  competing  among  themselves,  and  the 
monopoly  could  be  a  big  winner  if  it  plaved 
its  cards  right— which  it  did.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  had  no  method  by  which 
the  export  sales  of  private  traders  were  re- 
ported to  It.  and  so  there  was  no  Intelligence 
system  to  warn  that  a  concerted  buying  plan 
v.-as  afoot.  (The  department  has  now  begun 
a  monitoring  mechanism  to  keep  tabs  on 
foreign  grain  orders,  while  the  Russians  have 
undertaken  to  give  the  U.S.  access  to  reports 
on  the  state  of  its  crops.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  the  Russians  would  have  ended  up 
with  as  much  of  our  gram  as  they  did  If  thev 
had  laid  their  cards  on  the  table  right  at  the 
beginning.  Had  they  done  so,  of  course,  mar- 
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ket  prices  would  have  gone  wild,  and  the 
U.S.S.B.  might  then  have  preferred  to  buy 
less.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture might  well  have  asked  them  to  spread 
their  purchases  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  special  circumstances 
of  1972-73,  there  are  reasons  to  wonder 
whether  the  pressure  for  higher  food  prices 
might  not  emerge  again — and  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  It  is  certain  that  world  demand 
for  food  is  on  a  long-term  uptrend.  It  is  go- 
ing to  keep  rising  If  only  because  world  popu- 
lation is  likely  to  grow  about  2.1  percent  an- 
nually— a  rate  that  represents  about  76  mil- 
lion people  a  year  Just  now.  The  overall 
growth  involves  a  1.1  percent  annual  increase 
In  the  developed  countries  and  2.4  percent  in 
the  less  developed  world. 

Furthermore,  demand  will  grow  more 
rapidly  than  population  as  people  try  to  Im- 
prove their  diets.  The  PAO  projects  that  de- 
mand will  increase  1.1  percent  a  year  faster 
than  population  in  the  developed  countries 
and  about  0.6  percent  faster  in  the  less  de- 
veloped ones. 

The  improvement  in  eating  standards  wUl 
be  reflected  powerfully  in  two  ways.  In  the 
poorer  nations  the  principal  Improvements 
are  expected  to  come  from  adding  new  vari- 
eties or  Improved  strains  of  cereals.  In  addi- 
tion, people  are  expected  to  get  more  pro- 
teins from  vegetables,  including  soybeans. 

In  the  more  developed  countries,  the  im- 
provements will  involve  more  meat,  particu- 
larly beef.  U.S.  consumption  of  meat,  mainly 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  flsh.  Is  already  run- 
ning about  250  pounds  per  capita.  Beef  alone 
accounts  for  about  116  pounds  of  that 
amount,  although  last  year,  because  of  the 
buyers'  strike  and  shortages  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  came  to  only  ill  pounds.* 

THE    UMrrS   TO    MEAT    EATING 

Americans'  consumption  of  meat  will  cer- 
tainly increase  in  the  future,  with  the  in- 
crease centered  in  the  lower-income  groups. 
Low-income  families  seem  to  have  laeen  mak- 
ing relative  gains  In  real  Income  recently. 
The  number  of  food-stamp  recipients  has 
swelled  from  3.3  million  to  12.5  miUlon  in 
four  years,  and  outlays  for  all  federal  food 
programs  have  climbed  from  $i.i  billion  to 
$3.8  billion.  In  addition,  social-security  bene- 
fits have  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  an- 
other 11  percent  rise  Is  scheduled  to  take  ef- 
fect by  next  June.  If  the  real  Incomes  of 
poorer  families  contlntie  to  improve,  the  U.S. 
as  a  whole  might  someday  approach  a  kind  of 
limit  to  meat  consumption  per  person.  Rich- 
ard Lyng.  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  has  suggested  that  so  far  as  beef 
alone  is  concerned,  high-income  Americans 
may  have  already  reached  a  practical  upper 
limit  at  140  to  150  pounds. 

Perhaps  even  larger  gains  In  meat  con- 
sumption will  come  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  where  per  capita  consumption 
Is  now  much  lower  than  In  the  U.S.  Western 
Europeans  are  apt,  not  only  to  Increase  their 
meat  consumption  per  se,  but  also  to  shift 
to  beef  from  pork  and  veal.  Some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  broad  Ingoing  shift  to  beef  have 
already  been  seen  In  beef  prices  around  the 
world.  Although  the  sharp  upward  turn  of 
beef  prices  last  year  attracted  enormous  at- 
tention, the  fact  Is  that  they  were  rising 
steadily  before  then—and  had  doubled  since 
1963. 

Japan's  beef  consumption  could  Increase 
tremendously,  even  though  virtually  all  of 

•These  often  cited  consumption  figures  are 
somewhat  misleading  m  one  respect.  The 
beef -consumption  average  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  carcasses  by  the  popu- 
lation. Subtracting  the  portion  represented 
by  bones,  discarded  fat,  and  other  inedible 
parts  of  the  carcasses,  plus  the  portion  cook 
but  thrown  away,  may  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  per  person  to  something  like 
sixty  pounds  rather  than  116  pounds. 


the  beef  would  have  to  be  Imported.  (Japan 
doesn  .  have  grassland  on  which  large  num- 
bers of  calves  could  be  raised.)  Right  now 
per  capita  constunption  of  all  kmds  (A  meat 
m  Japan  Is  only  106  pounds;  most  of  that  is 
in  flah,  with  only  seven  pounds  in  l>eef  and 
veal.  If  the  present  population  of  Japan  were 
to  eat  as  much  beef  per  capita  as  the  present 
population  of  the  U.S.,  current  world  beef 
slaughter  would  have  to  Incerase  by  some  20 
percent. 

While  demand  for  meat  will  surely  be  ris- 
ing. It  Is  also  possible  to  discern  some  trends 
that  may  ease  the  pressure.  One  Important 
trend  has  to  do  with  the  expanding  use  of 
soybeans  to  supply  proteins.  Soybeans,  which 
have  long  been  used  to  feed  animals,  are 
Increasingly  entering  the  human  diet  direct- 
ly. In  the  U.S.,  soybean  products  are  now  used 
In  many  baked  foods,  dessert  toppings,  Met- 
recal,  and  other  prepared  foods.  There  Is  also 
greater  Interest  in  the  use  of  soybeans  as 
meat  extenders.  They  are  used  in,  for  ex- 
ample, canned  chili  con  came  and  meat- 
balls and  spaghetti.  And  last  year,  when 
meat  prices  began  to  soar,  soybean  prepara- 
tions got  their  first  big  trial  as  additives  to 
hamburger  meat  sold  at  meat  counters.  Gen- 
eral Mills,  Miles  Laboratories,  Carglll,  Archer- 
I>anlels-Mldland,  and  Central  Soya  are 
among  the  compames  that  produce  soya 
derivatives.  Ralston  Purina  has  joined  with 
Continental  Can  to  market  a  form  of  proc- 
essed soybean  called  SPE-200  that  takes  on 
the  taste  cheuracterlstlcs  and  texture  of  what- 
ever meat  or  flsh  a  processor  combines  It 
with.  It  appears  that  soybean  products  used 
as  meat  extenders  can  take  the  place  of  quite 
a  lot  of  meat;  depending  on  the  kind  of  meat 
Involved,  the  derivatives  can  "stretch"  it  by 
10  to  30  percent. 

At  present,  soybean  products  are  still  in- 
significant In  relation  to  all  the  meat  In 
American  diets.  But  estimates  cited  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  suggest 
that  by  1980  soybeans  will  be  stretching  all 
the  pork  and  beef  consumed  in  the  UJS.  by 
8  to  10  percent.  Obviously,  the  more  expen- 
sive meat  and  fish  get,  the  more  soybean 
products  are  likely  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Meanwhile,  the  overall  pressure  of  demand 
on  food  supplies  would  be  eased  by  any- 
thing— Including  higher  meat  prices — that 
led  consumers  to  shift  from  meat  to  cereal 
products.  Eating  meat  Is  a  very  Inefficient 
way  to  consume  gram;  so  is  eatmg  dairy 
products  and  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that  cattle 
have  to  take  In  about  seven  pounds  of  grain 
In  order  to  put  on  one  pound  themselves. 
The  ratio  for  hogs  Is  about  four  to  one,  for 
poultry  about  three  to  one.  The  average 
American  consumes  about  1,600  tx>unds  of 
gram  a  year,  but  he  eaU  only  160  of  those 
pounds  In  the  form  of  bread,  cereals,  cake, 
and  the  like.  He  takes  in  the  l>alanoe  in- 
directly, by  eating  a  lot  of  meat.  (A  consumer 
in  a  less  developed  country  puts  away  per- 
haps 400  pounds  of  grain,  moat  of  It  eaten 
directly.) 

For  all  Imponderables  that  affect  the  future 
demand  for  food,  supply  is  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  to  gauge.  It  can  be  affected,  not  only 
by  economic  considerations,  and  in  several 
different  technologies  associated  with  food 
production. 

The  supply  of  beef,  for  example,  would  be 
enhanced  considerably  if  other  countries 
followed  the  lead  of  the  U.S.  and  mcreased 
the  proportion  of  animal."  brought  to  matur- 
ity on  feedlots  rather  than  on  grazing  lands; 
feedlot  operations  can  speed  up  the  growing 
process  conslderaWy  (see  "Monfort  Is  a  'One- 
Company  Industry,' "  Portttne,  January, 
1973) .  It  would  also  be  much  more  economic 
for  Europeans  to  eat  more  beef  and  less 
veal — becaxise  the  weight  of  the  animals  be- 
ing slaughtered  would  be  greater.  Then  there 
Is  the  possibility  of  getting  cows  to  give  birth 
to  more  than  one  calf  at  a  time.  Several  dif- 
ferent research  approaches  are  now  being  ex- 


plored in  efforts  to  discover  a  "twinning" 
process  that  wUl  produce  a  litter  of  two 
calves. 

Yet  most  of  the  major  opportunities  for 
expanding  the  supply  of  meat  abroad  present 
problems.  Ralsmg  more  cattle  would  create 
a  need  for  a  major  expansion  of  grazing  lands, 
and  some  of  that  land  would  have  to  be  Irri- 
gated to  make  It  usable.  Large-scale  feedlot 
operations  would  create  air-  and  water -pollu- 
tion problems  for  ne8U"by  towns.  And,  of 
course,  feeding  all  thoee  additional  animals 
would  put  still  more  pressures  on  the  sup- 
plies of   soybeans  and  feed  grains. 

What  about  the  possibility  of  expanding 
soybean  supplies?  It  seems  likely  that  much 
of  the  additions  to  world  soybean  output  will 
have  to  come  In  the  U.S. — but  several  prob- 
lems are  Involved  m  Increasing  U^S.  output. 
One  Is  that  any  rise  in  our  total,  which  is 
around  1.5  million  bushels  now,  wUl  depend 
mainly  on  mcreases  In  acreage.  In  the  past, 
farmers  have  found  more  acres  for  soybeans 
by  shifting  out  of  hay  or  small  grains.  But 
any  sizable  grains  In  the  future  will  probably 
involve  diverting  acreage  from  com.  And  the 
trouble  with  that  la  that  soybean  yields  are 
smaller  than  corn  yields  per  acre  and  Increase 
much  more  slowly.  Consequently,  farmers 
would  have  to  see  a  lot  more  profit  m  soy- 
beans than  in  com.  Agricultural  economists 
calculate  that  In  the  U.S.  It  takes  a  soybean 
price  that  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of 
corn  to  provide  the  mcentlve  to  divert  acre- 
age. At  year-end,  the  ratio  was  only  2.2  to  1 
(and  U.S.  farmers  have  been  switching  back 
to  com) . 

The  world's  proteto  supplies  might  also 
be  expanded  significantly  by  Increasing  our 
fishing  output.  The  PAO  estimates  that  the 
worldwide  catch  could  expand  to  83  million 
metric  tons  by  1980,  a  rise  of  20  percent  over 
1970.  This  supply  estimate  is  admlttediv 
somewhat  conjectural.  For  one  thing,  it  lis 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  Peruvian  anchovies 
have  been  badly  overfished  or  have  slmplv 
disappeared  for  a  while  because  of  a  shift 
in  ocean  currents.  (The  Peruvian  catch  alone 
constituted  about  17  percent  of  all  the  fish 
caught  in  1970.)  And  even  apart  from  the 
sudden  scarcity  of  anchovies.  It  appears  that 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  world  fish  catch,  which 
went  up  75  percent  between  1960  and  1970, 
has  abated. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  fall-off  reflects 
some  strenuous  overfishing  durmg  the  late 

1960's  In  several  traditional  fishing  areas 

in  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  for 
example.  It  Is  also  conceivable  that  the  lower 
growth  rates  In  the  early  1970'8  are  a  conse- 
quence of  cooler  water  in  northern  seas,  com- 
pliance with  mtematlonally  agreed-upon 
quotas,  or  attempts  to  flsh  only  at  sustain- 
able rates.  Any  of  these  explanations  would 
imply  difficulties  about  reaching  that  PAO 
level  by  1980. 

On  the  other  hand,  smaller  catches  might 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  boosting  our 
efforts  In  aquaculture — the  breeding  and  cul- 
tivation of  fish.  Trout,  carp,  eel,  and  pike 
have  long  been  raised  in  ponds,  particularly 
In  Europe.  Japan  and  China  have  cultivated 
shellfish  and  mollusks  as  well  as  ordinary 
fish;  tvui.le  farming  Is  flourishing  In  the 
Bahamas  and  elsewhere;  and  catfish  farming 
has  become  an  American  specialty. 

Moreover,  an  FAO  conference  reported, 
there  are  major  possibilities  in  the  extension 
of  fishing  to  waters  not  yet  fuUy  exploited. 
There  are  also  posslblUties  in  the  retention 
of  catches  now  discarded  as  "trash  fish"  be- 
cause of  local  prejudices  about  taste.  These 
two  approaches,  combmed  with  the  fishing 
of  previously  neglected  species,  might  yield 
35  mUllon  or  45  million  additional  tons. 

Food  supplies  might  also  be  increased  by 
the  use  of  some  Interesting  new  techniques. 
One  process,  which  Involves  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  single-celled  organisms  In  pe- 
troleum-based cultures,  Is  described  In  an 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see  page  96.) 
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There  is  »  good  deal  of  Interest  rtght  now 
la  tbe  use  of  petroleum-based  urea  cakes  as 
animal  feed — American  cattle  were  fed  quite 
a  few  Bucb  cakas  last  year  because  of  the 
squeeze  In  soybeans.  And  cattle,  In  particu- 
lar, can  be  nourished  on  their  own  wastes 
are  ^>ecUUy  processed.  (The  digestive  system 
of  cattle  Is  such  that  many  nutrients  remain 
In  the  manurv.) 

HOW  TO  KZXP  THE  FllNTS 

Researchers  are  also  working  on  a  host  of 
projects  to  speed  the  growth  or  Improve  the 
quality  of  varlotis  f<nin8  of  plant  life.  There 
are,  for  example,  efforts  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  photosyntheete:  to  produce  hybrid 
strains  without  conventloned  bisexual  polli- 
nation; to  make  It  possible  for  plants  to  grow 
In  saline  soils  (rather  than  to  remove  the 
salt);  to  grow  plants  hydroponlcally  (I.e.,  to 
a  liquid  nutrient  rather  than  in  earth). 

Some  of  thSM  techniques  might,  in  time, 
help  tbe  less  developed  as  well  as  the  afDuent 
countries  to  feed  themselves  more  adequate- 
ly. The  new  techniques  would  thus  supple- 
ment tbe  moat  publicized  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  our  times,  the  so-called  "green 
revolution" — the  application  of  new  seed 
strains  and  advanced  methods  to  the  grow- 
ing of  food  crops  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

So  far  the  revolution  has  been  limited 
mainly  to  two  crops,  wheat  and  rice.  But  It 
already  has  some  solid  gains  to  Its  credit. 
Cultivation  of  the  new  strains  helped  India 
biUld  op  a  stockpUe  of  4.S  mUtlon  tons  of 
wheaty  •  savior  during  recent  bouts  of  bad 
weather.  When  the  monsoon  failed  In  1966 
and  1906.  India  bad  to  Import  10  million  tons 
of  wheat;  after  the  1972  failure,  only  ^wut 
five  million  tons  were  needed. 

Until  now.  the  green  revolution  has  been 
pretty  much  confined  to  several  Asian  coun- 
tries, axMl  to  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  revolution 
U  only  now  getting  under  way  in  the  rest 
of  Uitln  America  and  la  Africa.  Becaiiae  of 
iU  geographic  confinement,  tbe  growth  rate 
was  slowing  by  l»70,  Le.,  the  yearly  Increase 
In  acreage  devoted  to  the  new  seeds  was 
down.  It  is  possible  that  there  has  be«n  a 
speedup  lately;  still,  a  return  to  the  growth 
rates  of  the  late  liWO's  seems  unlikely. 
Tax  romrrui.  or  thk  tbotics 

Beyond  the  particular  techniques  associat- 
ed with  the  green  revolution,  there  are  Inter- 
esting possibilities  for  expanding  supplies 
of  food  simply  by  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  tropical  agrlcultxu^.  Former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  believes  that 
tropical  agriculture  must  be  Improved  If  the 
world  is  to  avoid  a  serious  food  squeeze  after 
1978.  Freeman  also  believes  that  the  tropics 
have  a  tremendous  productive  potential.  "I 
have  been  In  places  where  test  plots,  with 
multiple  crops,  will  produce,  three,  four,  and 
five  times  as  much  aa  the  best  land  in  the 
U.S.,"  he  observed  recently.  "When  you  have 
360  days  of  sunshine  to  work  In,  and  you 
know  what  you  are  doing,  then  new  seeds, 
pesticides,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers  can  give 
you  an  explosion  erf  production." 

Secretary  Butz  agrees,  adding  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  several  crops  a  year  makes 
the  tropics  -one  of  the  great  untapped  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  worW."  Freeman  and 
Buta  make  expansion  of  tropical  agriculture 
seem  like  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
should  be  added  that  some  scientists  believe 
the  ecological  balance  of  tropical  regions  to 
be  qiUte  delicate,  and  warn  that  development 
there  must  be  undertaken  cautiously. 

Aside  from  the  tropics,  how  much  land  is 
available  for  expansion  of  the  food  supply? 
How  much  new  acreage  might  be  put  to 
work?  The  statistics  pertaimng  to  this  Im- 
portant matter  are  not  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory', but  several  points  are  worth  noting. 

The  total  amount  at  land  now  imder  cul- 
Uvation  In  the  world  is  estimated  to  be 
about  3.B  bllUon  acres  (of  which  9  percent 
are  belag  farmed  In  the  U3.).  Another  7  2 


billion  acres  are  being  uaed  for  grazing.  Some 
of  this  grazing  land  could  be  planted;  in 
addition,  another  four  billion  acres  or  so  of 
"virgin  Uud"  might  bo  avaUable. 

But  these  "spare  acras"  tend  not  to  be 
where  tliey  are  moat  desperately  needed. 
There  are  :ew  In  Japan,  for  example,  where 
land  is  so  scarce  that  to  build  a  new  golf 
course  requires  the  approval  of  the  central 
government.  And  in  China,  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia,  which  together  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  existing  popu- 
lation, there  is  not  mucli  opportunity  to 
bring  new  land  under  culi  ivatlon.  "They 
have  no  cushion  of  rangeUnd  and  meadows 
to  bring  under  the  plow."  says  Professor 
Daniel  O.  Sisler  of  Cornell  University.  Sisler 
points  out  that  most  of  the  remaining  open 
spaces  are  In  Australia.  Brazil,  or  Central 
Africa,  i.e.,  a  long  way  from  where  the  food 
Is  apt  to  be  needed  most. 

In  addition,  there  are  all  sorts  of  hazards 
Involved  In  putting  soma  land  under  tillage. 
Lester  Brown  believes,  for  example,  that  last 
year's  disastrous  floods  in  PaklsUn  resulted 
in  part  from  the  earlier  deforestation  of 
mountainsides  in  Nepal  in  an  efifort  to  create 
more  farmland. 

Some  additional  farmland  might  be  found 
in  the  VS.  However,  the  easy  part  of  our 
expansion — releasing  the  60  million  acres 
set  aside  two  years  ago,  when  the  Agriculture 
Department  was  still  concerned  about  sur- 
pluses—has already  taken  place.  Of  the  335 
mllUon  acres  being  planted  to  major  crops 
in  1974,  some  12  percent  have  been  brought 
Into  use  since  1972. 

Some  heavy  investments  would  be  needed 
!n  order  to  make  more  arable  land  available. 
These  might  In  fact  prove  to  be  worthwhile 
for  farmers  If  the  value  of  their  land  con- 
tinues to  rise.  (All  together,  the  value  of 
VS.  farm  real  estate  Is  now  estimated  at 
$310  billion,  up  over  300  percent  from  1950. 
It  went  up  20  percent  In  J 973  alone) .  On  the 
other  hand,  fanners  hare  been  borrowing 
heavily  in  order  to  buy  land  going  on  the 
market,  and  also  to  pay  for  new  machinery; 
and  so  m  some  circumstances,  e.g.,  in  a 
period  of  falling  prices,  many  of  them  would 
have  difficulty  making  Investments  for  ter- 
racing. Irrigation,  and  other  Improvements. 

SOME   PaoSLEMS  OOWB    ON   THJg  FABM 

In  many  ways,  Amerlcmn  farmers  have  the 
problems  of  American  businessmen:  there 
is  a  powerful  demand  for  their  output  but 
they  are  short  of  capacity;  they  have  heavy 
debt  charges,  have  trouble  getting  raw  mate- 
rials—and now  confront  b  new  range  of  un- 
certainties and  cost  pressures  related  to 
energy.  The  principal  raw-material  problem 
these  days  has  to  do  with  fertilizers.  Several 
years  ago,  world  capacity  was  greatly  over- 
built, and  many  fertilizer  plants  were  taken 
out  of  production.  Today  there  Is  a  fertilizer 
squeesw,  and  there  may  be  less  available  than 
will  be  needed  for  U.S.  plantings  next  spring. 
Potash  is  the  only  major  kind  of  fertilizer  in 
sufficient  supply.  Demand  for  phosphates  Is 
running  ahead  of  production,  whUe  anhy- 
drous ammonia  Is  partlciflarly  scarce  because 
Its  manufactiuT  requires  a  lot  of  naUiral  gas. 
which  is  Itself  scarce  at  the  moment.  U.S. 
fertilizer  prices  had  to  be  decontrolled  last 
fall  because  so  much  of  the  available  supply 
was  being  shipped  abroad,  where  prices  were 
well  above  the  domestic  ceilings.  Domestic 
prices  have  since  rl£en  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  long-run  prospects  for  abatement  of 
food  price  pressures  are  Bomewhat  different 
from  those  In  the  short  ran.  In  the  short  run, 
we  should  get  some  abatement  becatise  har- 
vests are  generally  expected  to  be  abundant 
both  here  and  abroad.  World  production  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  which  were  off  2.8 
percent  during  the  last  crop  year,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  up  9.5  peroent  In  the  present 
crop  year.  It  is  trxte  that  the  Russians  and 
others  are  still  buying  our  grains  and  also 
true  that  worldwide  grain  stocks  are  loir. 


Still,  if  the  harvests  turn  out  as  expected, 
the  price  pressure  wlU  be  less. 

But  prospects  further  out  are  not  so  favor- 
able. It  seems  certain  that  demand  for  food 
win  continue  to  rise — and  uncertain  that 
supplies  can  keep  pace.  Oa  balance,  the  de- 
mand-and-supply  relatlouajilp  makes  It  like- 
ly that  the  price  of  food  wBl  go  up — ^perhaps 
substantially.  In  addition,  food  producers 
face  higljer  costs  from  a  number  of  different 
directions,  e.g..  the  cosU  Involved  in  giving 
up  some  efficient  pesticides  that  create  eco- 
logical damage,  and  these  may  also  boost 
prtc-es. 

THE    BIN   M.\Y    BE    EMPTT 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  likely  that  food  prices 
will  fluctuate  more  from  one  year  to  another 
than  they  have  In  the  past.  la  the  wake  of 
last  year's  farm  legislation,  the  world  can  no 
longer  expect  the  U.S.  govenunent  to  buy  and 
accumulate  excess  stocks  when  prices  fall  be- 
low specific  levels.  Instead.  UJ3.  farmers  will 
be  selling  their  output  of  wheat  and  corn  In 
a  free  market  (they  wUl  be  reimbursed  to  the 
extent  that  market  prices  fall  below  mlnl- 
mums  announced  by  the  government) .  Thus 
the  U.S.  government,  which  has  served  for 
years  as  the  world's  principal  storage  bin, 
may  no  longer  have  immense  backlogs  of 
grain  for  the  world  to  fall  back  on  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Fears  of  excessive  price  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  threat  of  famine  in  some  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  are  the  reasons 
given  by  Addeke  H.  Boerma,  Director-Qeneral 
of  the  FAO,  In  pushing  for  a  world  food-re- 
serve plan.  Most  countries  now  agree  that 
some  such  arrangement  Is  necessary  because 
of  the  change  In  VS.  farm  policy.  Boerma 'a 
Idea  Is  for  each  coimtry  to  maintain  its  own 
stockpile  of  cereals.  The  machinery  to  coordi- 
nate stockpile  policies,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  and  financing  a  reserve 
plan,  will  be  among  the  martters  discussed  at 
a  World  Food  Conference  «cheduled  to  take 
place  in  Rome  next  November. 

The  prospect  of  some  famines  In  a  worid 
grown  Increasingly  small  and  Interdependent 
suggests  that  U.S.  food  prices  wUl  be  affected 
by  political  decisions  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
nature.  The  task  of  those  trying  to  project 
food  prices  may  be.  In  the  circumstances, 
even  more  difficult  In  the  future.  And  food, 
already  established  as  a  "dynamic  sector"  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  may  become  a  new  source 
of  Instability  In  the  economy. 


DEATH  OP  LARRY  LEWIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  a  man  whose  life  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  example  of  keeping  physi- 
cally fit  died  In  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  at 
the  age  of  106.  His  name  was  Larry 
Lewis  and  he  had  maintained  a  vigorous 
and  active  pace  until  recently. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  made  exercise  and  fit- 
ness part  of  his  daily  routine  through- 
out his  life.  Until  his  recent  fflness  he 
jogged  through  (3olden  Gate  Park  for 
a  distance  of  6.7  miles  every  day.  He 
could  run  100  yards  in  a  little  over  17 
seconds  and  boxed  regularly  in  a  local 
gymnasium. 

Additionally,  he  walked  several  miles 
each  day  and,  imtU  last  year,  worked  as 
a  hotel  banquet  waiter  where  his  job 
requii-ed  the  lifting  of  heavy  trays. 

Mr.  President,  in  oiu:  fast-paced  lives 
these  days  with  the  pressures  of  stress 
taking  such  a  toll  on  the  physical  well- 
being  of  so  many  people,  one  lesson  of 
Mr.  Le'wis'  life  is  obvloiE.  Exercise  and 
regular  physical  activities  are  beneficial 
to  human  health. 

Such  vibrant  health  is  truly  one  of  the 
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blessings  to  mankind.  However,  each  of 
us  can  do  much  to  attain  and  keep  this 
level  of  physical  fitness  which  makes  our 
lives  more  useful  and  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  death  an  article,  entitled  "Former 
Circus  Acrobat  Larry  Lewis,  106,  Dies," 
appeared  in  the  State  newspaper  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  February  3,  1974.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FoBM£B  Circus  Acrob.^t  Larry  Lewis,  106, 
Dies 
San  Francisco. — Larry  Lewis,  the  106-year- 
old  former  circus  aerlalist  and  assistant  to 
Houdmi  who  ran  6,7  miles  every  day  through 
Golden  Gate  Park,  died  Friday  of  cancer. 

The  centenarian  could  run  100  yards  in 
Just  over  17  seconds,  carry  a  200-pound  sack 
across  a  hotel  ballroom,  and  he  boxed  every 
day  at  the  Olympic  Club. 

Lewis,  who  became  111  only  recently,  was 
a  veritable  dynamo  and  could  outrun  and 
outwalk  men  half  his  age. 

Lewis  celebrated  his  102nd  birthday  by 
running  100  yards  m  17.3  seconds,  half  a 
second  faster  than  on  his  101st  birthday. 

Dr.  S.  Barrie  Paul,  his  physician,  credited 
Lewis'  health  to  good  living  habits  and  genet- 
ics— "the  right   combination   of  parents." 

Until  he  "retired"  at  the  age  of  105  Lewis 
also  walked  several  miles  every  day  to  his 
Job  as  a  hotel  banquet  waiter  where  he 
lifted  heavy  trays. 

Alter  "retirement"  he  took  a  Job  as  good- 
will ambassador  lor  an  employment  agency, 
but  continued  his  athletic  activity  witliout 
a  slowdown. 

Born  in  1867,  I^ewls  grew  up  playing  with 
Indian  children. 

"A  Navajo  Indian,  Chief  Iron  Shell,  my 
grandfather,  taught  me  the  most  Important 
thing  m  life.  He  told  me  to  never  stop  exer- 
cismg  and  to  try  to  treat  everyone  as  you 
w«nt  to  be  treated." 

When  he  was  15,  he  Joined  P.  T.  Bar- 
num's  circus  as  an  aerlalist  and  acrobat. 

For  33  years  Lewis  was  an  assistant  to  the 
legendary  magician  Houdlnl.  and  until  Lewis' 
death  he  delighted  In  amusing  friends  by 
escapmg  from  straltjackets. 

Lewis  hardly  had  an  ounce  of  fat  on  his 
flve-foot-seven.  136-pound  frame.  He  sub- 
sisted on  a  daily  small  portion  of  lean  meat, 
steamed  vegetables  and  three  gallons  of 
spring  water.  He  did  not  drink,  and  he  did 
not  smoke. 

"I  can  outrun  almost  anyone,  and  outwork 
them,  too,"  he  said  at  age  100.  "That 
shouldn't  be  so  remarkable.  It's  Just  that 
everyone  else  lets  themselves  gel  out  of 
shape. 

"Anybody  can  do  what  I've  done,"  he  once 
said. 

"Nobody  is  too  old,  either.  If  they  started 
regular  exercise  and  worked  up  to  It  grad- 
ually, theyde  be  like  me,  too." 

Lewis  left  no  survivors.  His  second  wife. 
Bes.sie.  whom  he  married  when  he  was  86, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  In  1972  at  the  ace  of 
75. 

His  death  at  Hahnemann  Hospital  was 
attributed  to  cancer  of  the  liver. 


THE  ENERGY  (TRISIS  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPING WORLD:  AMERICAN 
RESPONSE  TO  A  GLOBAL  ECO- 
NOAHC  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  Is  beginning  to  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  every  household  in  Ameri- 
ca. Gasoline  is  becoming  a  luxury  and 


extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Utility  rates 
are  climbing  and  will  go  higher  before 
winter's  end.  Shipments  of  vital  food- 
stuffs and  manufactured  products  have 
been  slowed  by  the  truck  strike  and  the 
general  economic  downturn. 

American  workers  are  losing  their  jobs 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  shortage.  The  energy  related 
layoff  is  becoming  a  tragic  fact  of  life 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
people.  And  the  threat  of  job  loss  looms 
large  in  many  communities  across  the 
Nation.  The  President's  economic  ad- 
visers are  already  talking  "mild  reces- 
sion." Without  a  strong  economic  anti- 
dote administered  over  the  next  several 
months,  the  predicted  recession  could 
cau.se  unacceptable  economic  suffering 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

While  the  energy  crisis  reaches  into 
American  towns  and  cities  and  creates 
hardships  of  growing  magnitude,  its  im- 
pact on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  poor 
living  in  the  urban  slums  and  remote 
villases  of  the  developing  woild  will  be 
devastating.  Too  many  Americans  will 
lose  their  jobs  and  be  inconvenienced  by 
the  energy  cdsis.  But  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  already  suffering  poor  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  very 
likely  face  starvation  and  increasing 
deprivation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  developing  world  and  what  it  por- 
tends for  global  economic  stability  are 
gradually  becoming  known.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  the  U.S.  Government,  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank  nor  private  groups  are 
able  to  predict  the  final  impact  of  the 
enei-gy  crisis  on  the  world's  poor.  Here 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  as  they 
are  understood  now: 

The  massive  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  will  force  developing  nations  to  spend 
approximately  $14  to  $15  biUion  in  1974 
on  oil  imports  alone  at  prices  set  last 
December  22.  In  1973,  the  oil  imports  of 
these  countries  amounted  to  only  $5.2 
billion.  In  1972,  only  $3,7  billion  was 
spent  on  imported  oil. 

This  three-fold  increase  in  the  cost  of 
imported  oil  will  mean  that  developing 
countries  will  have  to  deplete  their 
meager  foreign  currency  reserves.  But 
they  still  will  not  be  able  to  buy  all  the  oil 
they  need.  Some  nations  may  even  be 
forced  to  sell  already  scarce  agricultural 
products  on  the  export  market  to  gain 
foreign  currency,  thus  depriving  their 
own  people  of  these  supplies. 

Lack  of  energy  supplies  will  cause  se- 
vere slowdowTis  in  the  few  industries 
developing  countries  possess.  India  has 
already  announced  that  it  will  cut  back 
its  oil  purchases,  thus  stalling  economic 
advancement. 

In  the  industrialized  world,  high  oil 
prices,  the  Arab  embargo  and  Increased 
consumption  have  increased  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  which  are  needed  by 
developing  nations.  On  top  of  high  priced 
oil,  these  poor  nations  will  be  forced  now 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  other  needed 
commodities. 

Foodstuffs  and  fertilizer — two  com- 
modities indispensable  to  the  developing 
world — are  becoming  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. Fertilizer  prices  have  doubled 
since  1972  and  urea  now  sells  for  $250  a 


ton.  Poor  nations  will  pay  more  Uian  $5 
billion  additional  for  food  and  fertilizer 
imports  in  the  crop  year  1973-74  Ex- 
perts indicate  that  their  bill  for  wheat 
impvoi-ts  alone  could  run  as  high  as  $3 
bilhon.  Even  if  developing  counliies  can 
afford  to  purcliase  tliese  commodities  at 
exorbitant  prices,  their  availability  is 
questionable. 

The  sharp  increa.ses  u\  prices  for  petro- 
leum products,  fertilizer  and  food  will 
cause  developing  countries  to  expend 
more  than  S15  billion  additional  for  these 
essential  commodities  this  year.  James 
Grant  of  the  Overecas  Developmeiit 
Council  has  estimated  that  the  impact  of 
these  price  increases  on  developing  coun- 
tries is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
combined  increases  are  equivalent  in 
amount  to  five  times  net  American  de- 
velopment assistance  in  1972. 

Alarming  increases  in  oil  prices  and 
resulting  price  increases  in  other  com- 
modities will  place  such  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  developing  nations  that 
economic  growth  will  be  greatly  slowed  in 
some  countries  and  completely  halted  in 
others.  Increased  growth  rates  remain 
the  only  hope  for  improved  lives  for 
over  1  billion  people.  Without  continued 
economic  growth,  developing  countries 
cannot  even  begin  to  remedy-  their  mas- 
sive problems  of  unemployment,  un- 
checked population  growth,  rural  stag- 
nation, and  inequitable  distribution  of 
income. 

Recession  in  the  industrialized  world 
and  depression  in  the  developing  world 
will  take  an  immediate  toll  on  agricul- 
tural production.  Lack  of  fertilizer  will 
definitely  reduce  American  output  and 
the  export  of  foodstuffs  to  poor  nations 
under  our  Food  for  Peace  Public  Law  480 
program.  Few  developing  nations  are 
self-sufficient  in  food  production.  They 
must  depend  upon  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  a  few  other  exporters  for 
the  prevention  of  mass  starvation.  It  is 
questionable  whether  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  world  with  the  cu.stomar>' 
food  commodities  to  halt  starvation.  Our 
present  reserves  are  at  an  all-time  low. 

In  the  poor  countries,  lack  of  fertilizer 
and  oil  will  have  an  extremely  adverse 
impact  on  food  production.  The  world- 
renowTied  food  expert.  Dr.  Norman  Bor- 
laug,  has  predicted  that  as  many  a^  20 
million  people  may  die  this  year  because 
of  crop  failure  related  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  fertilizer  production  as  a  result 
of  the  oil  shortage. 

Indu.striallzed  nations  are  becoming 
sharply  aware  of  the  Impact  of  oil  price 
increases  upon  Imports  of  es<iiential  raw 
materials  from  less  developed  coimtries. 
Unable  to  purchase  petroleum  products  at 
previous  levels,  these  countries  must  slow- 
down the  extraction  of  critical  mineral.^-, 
thereby  increasing  the  export  price  and 
the  price  of  the  finished  product.  And  in- 
creased oil  prices  will  also  result  In  higher 
shipping  costs,  which  will  boost  still 
further  the  cost  of  exported  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  price  that  less  developed 
countries  must  pay  for  the  manufactured 
goods  they  must  import. 

No  facet  of  any  nation  s  economic  and 
commercial  Ufe  remains  untouched  by 
tlie  staggering  Increase  in  the  price  of 
petroleum     products,      the     artificially 
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created  oil  shortage  and  resulting  price 
Increases.  In  fact,  high-priced  crude  oil 
has  become  a  major  factor  In  global  in- 
flation. 

It  la  clear  that  in  1974  the  developing 
world  could  be  faced  with  a  depression 
while  the  economies  of  industrialized  na- 
tions undergo  recessions  of  varying  de- 
grees of  severity. 

A  depression  in  the  developing  world 
this  year  will  cause  untold  human  suf- 
fering. Without  a  doubt,  the  coming  eco- 
nomic crisis  among  the  poor  nations  will 
wipe  out  gains  made  over  the  last  few 
years.  The  economic  setback  could  be  so 
severe  as  to  reduce  gravely  the  effect  of 
bilateral  American  economic  assistance 
and  assistance  from  multilateral  sources. 
In  other  words,  in  many  countries,  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  dollars  wUl  not  be  able 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  develop- 
ment at  a  time  of  economic  stagnation 
and  regression. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  not  to 
reduce  foreign  assistance.  Rather,  an  aU- 
out  diplomatic  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  a  significant  reduction  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  established  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Oil  Exporting  Countries.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  major  American  oil  companies  must 
work  toward  this  end. 

Without  a  major  price  reduction  for 
crude  oil,  a  global  economic  crisis  cannot 
be  avoided.  No  other  factor  adds  such  a 
destabilizing  element  in  the  economies 
of  all  nations— rich  and  poor— as  the 
artificially  high  price  of  crude  oil.  A  crude 
oil  price  rollback  has  become  imperative 
Certainly  the  developing  countries  must 
join  with  the  industrialized  nations  in 
asking  that  this  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned. 

T7.S.  SCPPORT  FOE  IDA  ESSENTIAL 

We  have  already  witnessed  in  our  own 
country  the  political  repercussions  of 
high  oil  prices.  The  recent  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  of  $1.5  billion  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  sky- 
rocketing oil  prices  have  poisoned  the 
atmosphere  for  Increased  multilateral 
economic  assistance.  The  measure  was 
defeated  on  Januarj-  23,  1974  by  a  vote 
of  248  to  155. 

Although  I  understand  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  House  considered 
this  authorization,  I  consider  the  action 
taken  to  be  a  regrettable  and  harmful 
response  to  an  international  economic 
crisis.  The  IDA  authorization  was  to  be 
spread  over  4  years  with  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  this  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank  falling  from  40 
percent  to  30  percent. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  we  re- 
sponded to  the  coming  economic  crisis 
by  withdrawing  our  commitment  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions. It  was  argued  in  the  House  that 
the  United  States  should  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  IDA  because  we  were  going  to 
have  economic  difficulties  ourselves.  As 
James  Reston  has  pointed  out: 

This  was  like  saying  that  if  you're  gouged 
by  the  rich,  you  are  Justlfled  In  turning 
aroimd  and  kicking  the  poor. 


It  also  reveals  a  very  short-sighted 
perception  of  our  own  national  interests. 
We  can  only  gain  from  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources — energj', 
mineral,  agricultural  and  himian— 
throughout  the  world.  And  IDA  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Earth's  vast  untapped  re- 
sources. A  significant  percentage  of  these 
imdeveloped  resources  is  to  be  found  in 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world. 

It  was  further  argued  in  the  House  that 
loans  to  the  least  developed  countries 
would  only  go  to  the  Arab  States  to  pay 
for  oil.  We  would  thus  be  Indirectly  aid- 
ing those  who  are  causing  so  much  misery 
in  the  poor  countries.  Those  who  made 
this  argument  were  obviously  unfamiliar 
with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  IDA 
loans. 

Through  IDA,  the  World  Bank  has 
sought  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
world's  poorest  people  and  bring  them 
into  the  development  process.  IDA  funds 
are  used  to  distribute  improved  seeds  to 
farmers  and  teach  them  better  farming 
methods.  They  are  used  to  transform 
subsistence  into  market  economies.  They 
are  used  to  establish  small  Industries  to 
employ  the  jobless  and  for  training  the 
unskilled.  Such  projects  do  not  yield  im- 
mediate high  returns.  Governments  of 
extremely  poor  countries  cannot  afford  to 
undertake  them  without  some  assistance. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  question  of  these 
govei-nments  spending  money  on  oil  that 
they  would  otherwise  spend  on  IDA-type 
projects,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  as- 
sistance. Regardless  of  whether  IDA  aid 
is  forthcoming,  they  wDl  have  to  buy  the 
oil  needed  to  keep  what  industry  they 
have  running  and  the  fertUlzer  needed 
to  maximize  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Without  IDA  funding,  projects 
which  develop  the  as  yet  untapped  re- 
sources of  these  countries  will  simply  not 
be  initiated. 

The  United  States  must  respond  to  the 
Arab  coimtries'  disruption  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  structure,  not  by  aban- 
doning all  efforts  to  secure  greater  inter- 
national economic  cooiJeration,  but  by 
reaffirming  the  importance  of  that  coop- 
eration. The  International  Development 
Association  is  vital  to  this  effort. 

In  the  long  and  arduous  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  recent  U.S.  pledge  of 
$1.5  billion  over  4  years,  the  United 
States  convinced  the  other  developed 
countries  that  they  should  play  a  greater 
part  in  the  funding  of  IDA.  While  the 
U.S.  share  of  IDA  funding  was  decreased 
from  40  percent  to  one-third,  the  shares 
of  the  EEC  and  Japan  increased  signi- 
ficantly. 

If  Congress  does  not  authorize  our 
contribution,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  other  developed  countries  will 
not  follow  through  on  their  pledges;  and 
this  important  institution  for  interna- 
tionaj  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  resources  will  be  lost. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen.  We  must 
not  respond  to  nationalistic  selfishness 
with  similar  nationalistic  selfishness.  We 
must,  rather,  reaffirm  oiu'  commitment 
to  international  cooperation  in  building 
a  more  prosperous  world. 
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And  we  must  strongly  encourage  the 
Arab  States  to  Join  us  in  this  effort.  The 
Arab  States  should  now  be  asked  to  play 
a  greater  part  in  international  develop- 
ment assistance,  since  they  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  world's  wealth.  The 
hard  currencies  they  will  earn  are  des- 
perately needed  in  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world,  as  is  their  oU.  The  Arab  States 
could,  in  fact,  contribute  significantly  to 
development  in  the  poorest  countries 
simply  by  producing  and  distributing 
fertilizer,  an  important  by-product  of 
their  valuable  resource.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  Arab  States  will  heed 
appeals  to  assist  the  developing  coun- 
tries, either  through  aid  or  through  lower 
oil  prices,  if  the  first  response  of  the 
more  affluent  countries  to  economic 
hardship  is  to  cut  off  assistance  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries. 

A  second  set  of  reasons  given  for  the 
House  failure  to  authorize  IDA  funds  did 
not  center  around  the  international  eco- 
nomic crisis,  but  around  the  current  do- 
mestic crisis — the  crisis  in  lesuiership. 
This  was  an  administration  bill. 

It  was  argued  by  many  that  the  Nixon 
administration  impounded  funds  and 
vetoed  bills  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor  of  this  country.  Why  should  we 
grant  that  same  administration's  request 
to  help  the  poor  of  other  countries?  It 
was  also  felt  that  the  administration  did 
not  care  that  much  about  assisting  the 
poor  of  other  countries  either.  The  fact 
that  only  47  Republicans  supported  the 
IDA  authorization  bill,  while  108  Demo- 
crats supported  it,  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  work  very  hard  to 
organize  its  own  forces  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  If  Congress  is  to  reas- 
sert its  position  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  we  cannot  use  lack  of  Ex- 
ecutive support  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
If  there  is  a  crisis  in  leadership  in  the 
executive  branch,  we  must  fill  the  void  by 
exerting  more  forceful  and  more  respon- 
sible leadership  in  the  legislative  branch. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  build- 
ing a  "structure  for  peace,"  In  establish- 
ing a  lasting  framework  for  international 
cooperation.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  a  few  leaders  in  each  nation 
alone.  All  the  people  of  each  nation  must 
be  committed  to  it  and  participate  in 
building  if  it  is  going  to  last. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  "assistance"  to  the  poor  of  this  or 
any  other  nation  is  not  just  an  expen- 
sive, inflationary  give-away  program.  It 
is.  ratlier.  an  investment  in  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  all  men  and  in 
domestic  and  international  stability.  We 
are  all  poorer  when  valuable  human  and 
natural  resources  go  untapped  and  unde- 
veloped. We  know  that  extreme  poverty 
and  poor  living  conditions  are  a  threat 
to  domestic  stability,  just  as  unrelieved 
misery  and  famine  are  threats  to  inter- 
national peace.  When  there  is  no  hope 
for  those  who  are  poor,  when  they  see  no 
possibility  of  Improving  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live,  when  those  who  are 
more  affluent  are  either  apathetic  to- 
ward or  contributing  to  the  conditions 
of  poverty— then  the  threat  to  domestic 
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stability  or  international  peace  Is  the 
greatest. 

riRM  DECLARATION  BY  WASHINGTON  ENERGY 
CONFERENCE  RBqUIRED 

In  the  past  few  weeks  while  the  House 
rejected  the  IDA  authorization,  the  ad- 
ministration embarked  on  the  conven- 
ing of  an  international  energy  confer- 
ence. Recognizing  the  need  for  collective 
action  at  the  time  of  crisis,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  invitations  to  the  major  oil 
consuming  nations  of  the  industrialized 
world  to  meet  in  Washington  this  month. 

Although  the  conference  will,  of  course, 
deal  with  the  role  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  it  relates  to  the  energy  crisis,  the 
economic  superpowers  will  attempt  to 
determine  international  economic  poli- 
cies without  the  direct  participation  of 
governments  which  represent  the  major- 
ity of  the  world's  population.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  chances  of  achieving 
"global  solutions"  to  the  energy  problem 
cannot  occur  until  the  developing  world 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  process  of 
dealing  with  this  global  crisis.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  or  economic  planning  is 
essential. 

The  urge  for  shortrun  national  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation  will  only  lead  to  a 
prolongation  and  worsening  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  United  States  has  a 
choice.  We  can  either  encom-age  the 
evolution  of  a  cooperative  world  order 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  or  we  can  retreat 
into  isolation  and  the  securing  of  mo- 
mentary economic  advantage  at  the  cost 
of  greater  prosperity  for  all  the  world's 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
final  appeal.  I  address  this  directly  to  all 
of  the  foreign  ministers  who  will  be  at- 
tending the  energy  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  18.  There  must  be  a 
strong  and  unanimous  declaration  from 
this  conference  that  the  oil  producing 
nations  should  roll  back  their  crude  oil 
prices  to  reasonable  levels.  Unless  such  a 
declaration  is  forthcoming  and  imless  It 
is  unanimous,  the  conference  will  be  a 
failure. 

Without  a  substantial  price  reduction 
in  the  per  barrel  price  of  crude  oil — even 
if  the  embargo  is  terminated  tomorrow — 
there  will  be  a  global  economic  crisis  of 
massive  proportions.  I  lurge  the  foreign 
ministers  to  work  toward  this  end.  Any 
action  short  of  a  joint  declaration  will 
only  be  a  remedial  step  which  avoids  the 
maJor  problems  of  skyrocketing  inflation, 
recession,  depression  and  mass  starva- 
tion caused  by  artificially  high  crude  oil 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  weeks 
there  have  been  numerous  articles  con- 
cerning the  energy  crisis  as  it  relates  to 
the  developing  world  and  House  rejection 
of  the  IDA  authorization.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  26,   1974] 
Parley  Says  On,  Cut  Reduces  Fertilizer 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 
Weather  changes,  notably  a  southward  mi- 
gration of  the  monsoons,  combined  with  a 
sharp    reduction    in    fertilizer    production, 


threaten  food  suppUes  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  world  population,  according  to  ex- 
perts on  climate  and  agriculture  who  com- 
pleted a  two-day  meeting  yesterday  at  the 
Rockefeller  foundation. 

The  southern  shift  of  monsoon  rains  Is 
thought  to  account  for  the  five-year  drought 
In  Africa  that.  It  was  reported,  is  causing 
maos  niigratlons  to  the  south.  It  is  blamed, 
as  well,  for  severe  droughts  In  India  and 
Latin  America. 

The  curtailment  in  fertilizer  production 
is  a  result  of  the  oU  shortage.  According  to 
Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  often  called  "father  of  the  green 
revolution,"  as  many  as  20  million  people 
may  die  because  of  crop  shortages  In  the 
next  year.  He  attributed  this  In  part  to  the 
climate  changes,  but  primarily  to  the  ferti- 
lizer cutbacks. 

Japan,  which  has  been  the  chief  exporter 
of  nitrate  fertilizers,  has  cut  its  production 
in  half  because  of  the  fuel  shortage.  Since 
this  fertilizer  goes  to  India  and  other  areas 
already  affected  by  the  climate  change,  the 
effect  may  be  devastating,  he  said. 

Dr.  Borlaug,  who  won  the  1970  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  development  of  high-yield  strains 
of  wheat  and  rice  in  what  was  termed  the 
'■green  revolution,"  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing, but  was  reached  by  phone  at  Ills  offices 
In  Mexico  City. 

An  ample  petroleum  supply  is  a  key  to 
fertilizer  production,  both  because  the  proc- 
ess demands  much  energy  and  because  pe- 
troleum components,  such  as  naphtha,  are 
used.  Dr.  Borlaug  commented,  bitterly,  that 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  aimed  at  the  Industrial 
countries,  would  ultimately  strike  most  heav- 
ily at  the  developing  nations  of  Asia. 

At  the  conference  it  was  suggested  that, 
while  China  depends  heavily  on  Japanese 
fertilizer,  the  Japanese  for  political  reasons, 
would  probably  honor  their  obligations  to 
China  at  the  expense  of  India,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Indonesia. 

Japan  itself  has  been  hit  by  the  shift  of 
the  monsoon,  which  in  recent  summers  has 
not  spread  Its  customary  rains  over  Hok- 
kaido, the  large  nothern  Island  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

Monsoons  are  the  dominant  winds  in  re- 
gions, such  as  southern  Asia,  where  they 
blow  from  the  land  toward  the  sea  part  of 
the  year  and  In  the  opposite  direction  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  In  India  the  dry  mon- 
soon blows  from  the  northeast  between  April 
and  October  and  the  wet  monsoon  comes 
from  the  southwest  the  rest  of  the  year,  pro- 
ducing the  rainy  season. 

Because  of  the  southward  shift  of  mon- 
soon rains  in  Africa,  It  was  reported,  tlie 
Sahara  is  spreading  its  sands  southward  at 
a  rate,  in  some  areas,  of  30  miles  a  year.  The 
result  is  great  social  upheavals. 

DROUGHT   HAS  WIDE  IMPACT 

Bernard  Oufy,  an  agricultural  economist 
at  the  United  Nations  concerned  with  aid 
to  this  part  of  Africa,  said  some  six  million 
residents  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought.  Great  numbers  are  migrating 
south  with  their  cattle,  over  grazing  land 
that  Is  already  heavily  burdened. 

While  there  was  no  consensus  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  climate  changes — or  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  duration — It  was  generally 
agreed  that  current  fluctuations  are  more 
extreme  than  any  on  record. 

Dr.  Reid  Bryson,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  displayed  a  record  of  climate 
In  Iceland  over  the  last  thousand  years, 
showing  an  unprecedented  shift  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

The  record  showed  a  gradual  cooling  over 
the  10  centuries  until  about  1900,  when 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  In  temperature,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  abrupt  drop  to  the  ear- 
lier low.  The  temperatures,  except  for  those 
of  the  last  few  years,  were  derived  by  Berg 
Tfrsson. 


He  used  temperature  recjjrds  as  far  back 
as  available  and,  prior  to  that,  the  records  of 
sea  ice  conditions  in  the  area,  which  are  a 
sensitive  climate  indicator. 

COOLING   TREND  REPORTED 

Dr.  Kenneth  Hare,  a  meteorologist  who  was 
formerly  president  of  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  who  was  chairman  of  the 
meetings,  reported  that  for  19  consecutive 
months,  centered  in  1972,  weather  stations 
across  most  of  Canada  recorded  abnormally 
low  temperatures.  Some  were  the  lowest  cu 
record. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet  weather  service.  Dr. 
Yevgeny  K.  Federov,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  temperatures  In  central  Russia,  in  1972, 
were  the  lowest  In  several  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Bryson  argued  that  the  chilling  of 
climate  in  the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere, 
that  began  a  few  decades  ago,  had  Intensified 
the  westerly  flow  of  air  in  mid -latitudes  and 
driven  the  monsoons  southward. 

The  purpose  of  the  two-day  meeting  was 
to  examine  present  knowledge  on  weather 
and  climate  change,  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  and  their  Influence  on  food  produc- 
tion and  interstate  conflict.  Great  concern 
was  expressed  at  the  decline  In  food  reserves, 
particularly  in  view  of  climate  uncertainties. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  food  production  special- 
ist at  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  pre- 
sented figures  on  grain  reser\es  of  the  grain 
exporting  countries — those  capable  of  avert- 
ing famine  In  other  regions.  In  1961,  he  said, 
they  were  sufGcent  to  feed  the  world  fcr  95 
days.  By  1971  the  figure  was  51  days.  N0',v,  ho 
said,  it  Is  29. 

DECLINE  HELD  SERIOCS 

This  decline  In  reserves,  as  population 
and  food  requirements  rise.  Is  extremely 
serious.  Dr.  Borlaug  said.  "I  hope  and  pray 
that  In  the  next  two  years  It  wiU  be  possible 
to  build  up  some  reserves  again,"  he  added. 

It  vtas  recognized  that  great  climate 
changes  occurred  In  the  past,  bringing  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations.  The  Sahara 
ha.=.  at  times,  extended  further  south  than  it 
does  today.  During  the  Ice  ages  It  was  a 
gra.<>.=land. 

But  it  was  noted,  earlier,  less  deeply  rooted 
civilizations  were  better  able  to  copve  with 
change.  Today  some  of  the  tribes  moving 
south  in  Africa  are  nomadic  In  any  case.  But 
for  the  farmers  who  fled  the  "dust  bowl"  of 
the  Western  Plains,  the  droughts  of  the  mid 
Nineteen  thirties  were  catastrophic. 

Not  only  Is  an  Industrialized  civilization 
firmly  rooted.  Dr.  Hare  pointed  out,  but  great 
migrations  are  also  impeded  by  national 
boundaries. 

It  was  noted  that  much  concern  was  ex- 
pressed In  recent  years  that  air  pollution  or 
other  factors  might  be  altering  the  climate 
In  an  irreversible  manner. 

A  particularly  sensitive  Achilles  heel  cf 
world  climate,  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts  said.  Is 
the  pack  Ice  covering  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr 
Roberts  was  formerly  head  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  In  Boulder, 
Colo. 

MELTING  THE  ARCTIC  PACK 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  Arctic  Ice.  which  on  the  average  l3 
cnly  about  six  feet  thick,  could  be  melted — 
for  example  by  spraying  with  coal  dULt  In 
summer.  Some  believe  that,  once  gone.  It 
would  form  again  and  world  climate  would 
be  drastically  altered  (though  In  ways  that 
are  uncertain ) , 

Reliable  predictions  of  long-term  weather 
or  climate  change  could  be  a  mixed  blessing. 
It  was  pointed  out.  If  a  northern  country 
were  faced  by  the  sure  prospect  of  prolonged 
drought,  It  might  be  tempted  to  melt  the 
Arctic  pack,  affecting  all  inhabited  lands  m 
drastic  ways. 

Hence,  It  was  agreed,  some  form  of  Inter- 
national agreements  are  necessary  to  avoid 
conflicts.  Yet,  it  was  also  proposed,  the 
prospect  that,  fcr  centuries  to  come,  drought 
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In  one  region  will  often  be  matched  by 
plentiful  rain  and  good  crops  elsewhere  could 
bring  natlona  closer  together. 

The  maulTe  grain  transactions  of  recent 
years  have,  it  was  said,  fostered  a  new  spirit 
of  "global  cooperation."  With  the  prospect  of 
more  such  deals,  plus  the  needed  creation  of 
a  "world  food  bai\k,"  It  was  proposed  that 
the  one-world  atmosphere  could  be  enhanced. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1874] 
Sub-Sahaxa  Dkought  Is  Termed  Worsb 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 
Lagos,  Nlgula,  Jan.  3fi — ^Dr.  Addeke  H. 
Boerma,  directed  general  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  has  declared  that 
the  drought  In  the  sub-Sahara  region  Is 
worse  this  year  than  ever  before,  whUo 
pledges  of  aid  hare  fallen  far  short  of  needs. 
Dr.  Boerma,  whose  organization  supervised 
a  broad  international  food  distribution  pro- 
gram in  the  region  last  year  that  was 
credited  with  saving  many  thousands  of 
Uvea,  has  Just  toured  the  stricken  arMs, 
which  Include  wide  swaths  of  northern 
Nigeria. 

In  talks  with  newsmen  here  on  Wednesday, 
Dr.  Boerma  said:  "The  situation  has  not  im- 
proved— the  rains  were  too  short.  Some  crops 
came  up  during  the  rains  but  they  withered 
aud  died  and  people  are  continuing  to  move 
south.  It  is  necessary  to  ask  again  for  the 
world  to  help." 

Dr.  Boerma  said  the  nations  most  af- 
fected— Chad,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Sene- 
gal and  Upper  Volta — would  require  about 
500,000  tons  of  grain  plus  about  60,000  tons 
of  high  protein  foods  to  avoid  widespread 
starvation  and  malnutrition. 

These  figures  come  from  P.A.O.  officials  In 
the  region  who  have  balanced  the  food  needs 
of  the  region  against  stocks  on  hand  from 
last  year's  relief  effort  and  from  the  harvest. 
At  present.  Dr.  Boerma  said,  the  organiza- 
tion had  conunltments  for  only  about  300,000 
tons  of  grain. 

He  said  that  about  tlS  million  would  be 
necessary  for  transportation  and  that  no 
pledges  had  as  yet  been  received  to  meet  this 
need. 

He  added  that  food  commitments  and 
shipments  would  have  to  be  made  soon  If 
they  were  to  reach  the  region  before  summer 
rains  wash  out  the  roads  and  make  traveling 
almost  Impossible. 

Because  of  a  late  start  la  the  drought  relief 
programs  last  year,  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
p>ort  much  of  the  food  by  air,  a  very  costly 
operation. 

Last  year,  P.A.O.  officials  said  that  about 
six  million  of  the  region's  more  than  26  mil- 
lion people  were  in  danger  of  dying  from 
starvation  because  of  the  drought,  then  In 
Its  afth  year. 

Many  thousands  have  died  and  are  dying 
In  the  region  from  starvation  and,  because 
weakened  by  hunger,  from  diseases  that  are 
not  normally  fatal.  Officials  have  declined  to 
attempt  to  give  a  figure  for  the  niunber  of 
deaths  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  vast 
area  Involved,  the  poor  communications  and 
the  lack  of  statistics. 

In  a  far  smaller  area  of  northern  Ethiopia, 
the  drought  was  reported  to  have  taken  more 
than  50,000  lives. 

Throughout  the  sub-Sahara  region  a  num- 
ber at  international  organizations  are  work- 
ing to  resettle  farmers  and  rebuild  cattle, 
camel  and  sheep  herds.  Many  thousands  of 
farmers  and  herdsmen  in  the  region  are  re- 
ceiving no  help  at  all,  however. 

Ix>ng-range  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
drought,  famine  and  the  steady  southward 
movement  ot  peoples  In  the  region  are  being 
pursued. 

Last  September,  the  leaders  of  the  six 
hard-hit  sub-Sahara  nations  proposed  a  se- 
ries of  programs  to  advance  water  and  soil 
conservation,  foreetatlon,  irrigation  and  ani- 
mal husbandry  over  a  10-year  period  at  a  cost 
of  $1.5-blUton. 


They  asked  International  organizations 
and  richer  nations  to  lend  the  money  and 
provide  the  expertise  for  tbe  purpose. 

Dr.  Boerma  noted  that  since  then  the 
P-A.O.,  In  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
the  sub-Sahara  nations  have  identified  126 
major  rehabilitative  programs  in  the  region. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  80,  1974] 
India  Staggers  as  Ou.  ScARcrry  Saps 

ECONOMT 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Delhi. — India  Is  finding  Itself  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  to  the  oil  crisis,  and  the 
government,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  the 
economy  grinding  to  a  halt,  appears  to  be 
stunned  into  ineffective  fumbling.  India's 
optimistic  new  five-year  plan  has  been  ren- 
dered wholly  meaningless. 

The  problem  is  simple:  India's  crude-oil 
Import  bill  is  expected  to  rise  by  $1  bUUon 
In  the  next  year  and  the  government  cannot 
even  remotely  afford  to  pay  it. 

The  results,  however,  are  far  from  sim- 
ple: If  India  does  not  get  the  oU  It  must 
Import — about  119  million  barrels  at  today's 
rate  of  consumption— a  disastrous  chain  of 
events  will  be  set  In  motion. 

At  one  end  of  the  chain,  oil-fed  fertilizer 
factories  will  fall  behind  in  production;  farm- 
ers wUl  be  unable  to  feed  their  fertilizer  hun- 
gry "Green  Revolution"  wheat  crc^s;  food 
will  grow  scarcer  and  costlier  than  it  already 
Is;  and  suffering  will  reach  new  heights. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  chain,  the  gov- 
ernment looks  to  industry  to  step  up  pro- 
duction for  increased  sales  abroad,  bringing 
in  foreign  ciu-rency  to  help  meet  the  oil  bill. 
In  fact,  government  economists  estimate 
that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  this  year's  export 
earning  will  go  for  oU.  But  industry,  too, 
needs  oil. 

What's  the  answer?  So  far  the  government 
has  said  much  but  done  little,  if  anything, 
other  than  fiounder  around  helplessly,  blam- 
ing developments  outside  India. 

Perhaps  the  area  most  talked  about  and 
most  sorely  required  is  oil  exploration.  At 
the  moment,  India  has  only  two  producing 
fields  m  all  of  its  vast  territory — one  In  the 
remote  northeastern  state  of  Assam  and  the 
other  In  Gujarat,  on  the  west  coast. 

Between  them,  these  two  fields  pump  out 
56  million  barrels  of  crude  oU  a  year,  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  nation's  requirement.  All 
the  rest  must  be  Imported. 

Last  week,  after  two  years  of  negotiating, 
the  government  reached  an  agreement  with 
Esso  Eastern,  Inc..  to  buy  out  74  per  cent  of 
the  American-owned  company  in  the  next 
seven  years.  The  agreement  is  expected  to 
set  a  precedent  for  taking  over  the  other  two 
major  foreign  oU  firms  in  India,  the  Ameri- 
can-owned Caltex  and  the  British-owned 
Burmah-Shell. 

The  Esso  agreement  initially  raised  fears 
that  foreign  exploration  companies  would  be 
scared  off.  However,  most  observers  are  now 
confident  that  the  terniB  are  amenable 
enough  to  Esso  to  have  little  negative  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  serious  doubts  have  been 
raised  that  the  government  will  be  able  to 
improve  upon — or  even  match — Esso's  man- 
agement. 

While  exploring  for  oil  obviously  Is  chancy, 
experts  are  convinced  the  chances  warrant 
an  Intensified  program — beginning  immedi- 
ately. 

"A  great  deal  of  this  coimtry  has  never 
been  explored."  one  veteran  Western  special- 
ist said  recently.  "And  the  geology,  both  In- 
land and  offshore.  Is  such  that  a  great  effort 
ought  to  be  made.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  exploration  should  be  stepped  up  dra- 
matically." 

In  a  widely  publicized  step  taken  a  week 
ago,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  assist  India 
in  Inland  exploration  as  well  as  in  boosting 
the  production  of  the  Assam  and  Gujarat 
fields.    However,    examination    of    the    new 
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agreement  indicates  «iat  It  is  Uttle  more 
than  a  reaffirmation  of  a  bilateral  accord 
that  has  been  in  existence  since  1971. 

The  prtoclpal  motivation  behind  the  agree- 
ment, from  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  appears  to 
be  the  sale  of  Soviet  equipment  to  India. 

Offshore,  the  Soviets  are  not  able  to  help- 
Their  technology  in  the  field  Is  inferior.  India 
has  Just  one  offshore  project  In  operation 
The  rig,  built  In  Japan  by  the  Offshore  Com- 
pany International  of  Houston,  is  located  in 
the  so-called  Bombay  High  Area,  90  miles  off 
Bombay  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Although  the  self-propelled  platform  and 
its  massive  drUl,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15  mU- 
llon,  have  been  described  as  "the  best  In  the 
world,"  the  project  has  been  plagued  from 
the  start.  The  major  problem  Is  that  the 
French  exploration  team  that  decided  on  the 
Bombay  High  Area  failed  to  recognize  that 
the  seabed  there  was  covered  with  unusually 
thick  and  deep  mud. 

When  the  rig  was  Installed  last  summer, 
the  American  technicians  aboard  discovered 
that  the  platform  legs  were  not  long  enough 
to  penetrate  the  mud  and  support  the  plat- 
form safely.  Lloyds  of  London,  which  Insxu-es 
the  rig.  has  refused  to  allow  Offshore  to  ex- 
tend the  legs,  claiming  that  they  would  not 
hold  up  In  the  150-mlle-an-hour  cyclones 
that  rake  the  Bombay  High. 
UntU  designers  come  up  with    something 

new,  the  drill  is  working  in  a  less  dangerous 

but  so  far  unproductive — area.  The  drill  is 
currently  boring  Its  first  hole,  which  was 
begun  last  October.  According  to  a  knowl- 
edgeable source,  as  many  as  500  bores  may 
have  to  be  mside  before  oil  is  struck — If  it 
ever  is. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  compaziles  have  made 
bids  to  explore  elsewhere  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  Bay  of  Bengal  coastlines.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  disclosed  any  details  about 
the  bidding,  but  one  Informed  source  said 
they  are  at  the  "nltty-grltty  stage"  and 
should  be  complete  In  the  n«xt  few  months. 
But  experts  point  out  that  at  best,  any 
new  exploration  could  not  reach  the  pro- 
duction stage  In  anything  less  than  five  years. 
Even  if  a  strike  were  made  today  at  the 
Bombay  High,  for  example,  oil  would  not 
be  In  production  for  at  least  three  or  four 
years. 

Some  Indian  experts  maintain  that  while 
oil  exploration  should  be  stepped  up,  India 
should  be  turning  far  more  attention  to  de- 
veloping Its  Impressive  coal  deposits.  Others 
urge  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  de- 
veloping nuclear  energy. 

In  fact,  coal  and  nuclear  power  are  linked. 
Although  India  already  ranks  among  the 
world's  leaders  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes,  fiuther  development 
Is  In  a  lull,  largely  because  coal  and  hydro- 
electric-generated steel  mills  have  fallen  be- 
hind In  the  last  year  so  that  not  enough 
stainless  steel  has  been  produced  to  move 
ahead  with  building  nuclear  generators. 

In  an  editorial  this  month,  the  sober  Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Weekly  complained  that 
government  planners  preferred  to  woo  Middle 
East  oil  suppliers  rather  than  get  down  to 
developing  India's  own  oil-  and  coal-produc- 
ing capabilities. 

"What  Is  it  precisely  that  the  government 
of  India  hopes  to  achieve  by  courting  the  oil 
suppliers?"  the  editorial  asked.  "Even  if  they 
were  keen  to  help  India,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  them  would  be  willing  to  sell  oil  to 
India  at  lower  than  the  going  market  prices." 
Planners  themselves  take  a  largely  hands- 
off  attitude  to  the  oil  crisis.  The  planning 
commission  keeps  reminding  everyone  that 
the  fifth  five-year  plan,  which  Is  to  go  Into 
effect  in  April,  was  completed  before  the  crisis 
struck. 

Conversations  with  commission  officials 
make  It  clear,  though,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  reduce  the  pUm's  optimistic 
goals.  Arguments  are  centering  <ki  whether 
cuts  must  be  made  across  the  board  ot  If 
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selected  areas  of  development  can  be  singled 
out  for  the  axe. 

The  question  poses  a  thorny  political 
problem  for  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandlii, 
particularly  since  she  is  now  facing  the  most 
serious  socio-economic  problems  India  has 
bad  in  Its  quarter-century  of  Independence. 

Some  observers  believe  that  there  Is  no 
workable  solution  and  that  the  nation  faces 
disaster.  Others  point  to  the  Indians'  incredi- 
ble ability  to  absorb  punishment  and  to 
muddle  through. 

In  either  case,  India  surely  faces  a  year 
that  win  test  its  government  and  its  people 
to  the  utmost. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  4,  1974] 
India   To   Cut   Back   on   On,   Purchases — 3 

MiLLiON-TON       Reduction       Due — Arabs' 

Prices  Are  Cited 

(By  Bernard  Wetnraub) 

New  Delhi,  Peb.  3. — India  is  planning  a 
major  reduction  In  imported  oil  this  year,  a 
move  that  will  stall  economic  advancement. 

Senior  government  officials  say  privately 
that  India  will  cut  back  on  Import  oil  by  at 
least  three  million  tons,  In  the  light  of  the 
decision  of  Persian  Gulf  nations  to  double 
their  price  of  crude  oil.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  is  to  make  the  final  decision  Ui  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  move  will  deeply  affect  production  of 
fertilizers  and  foods,  rail  transportation, 
generattag  of  power,  shipping  and  mdustrial 
growth.  Government  officials,  while  dismayed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  cutbacks,  say  in  effect 
that  India  can  no  longer  afford  her  current 
requirements  of  17  mUllon  tons  of  Imported 
oU. 

SITUATION  called  CRITICAL 

One  official  said  that  the  cutback  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  four  mUllon  tons.  He 
termed  the  situation  "critical"  for  India. 

"Unless  the  oil  producers  or  the  UJJ.  does 
something,"  another  official  said,  "India  and 
the  third  world  are  doomed  to  poverty.  You 
will  find  standards  of  living,  already  meager, 
and  built  up  m  the  last  20  years  at  great 
sacrifice,  completely  nullified  in  less  than  a 
year." 

An  Indian  Government  source  said  that 
officials  mvolved  in  drawmg  up  contmgency 
plans  were  "benumbed"  and  "frightened," 
addmg,  "People  are  preparing  papers,  shift- 
ing suggestions  from  one  box  to  another, 
settmg  up  committees.  But  they  have  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  this  crisis  m  a  sensi- 
ble way." 

So  far,  India  has  sought  and  has  ap- 
parently failed  to  obtain  "concessional  fi- 
nancing" from  oU  producers — either  repay- 
ment over  a  long  period,  or  a  major  Increase 
in  exports  to  Persian  Gulf  nations  that 
would  balance  the  higher  prices. 

NATION'S     MOOD    IS    ANGRT 

The  move  comes  at  a  time  of  riots  over 
food  shortages  and  hoarding,  the  worst  In- 
flation In  decades,  labor  strikes,  diminishing 
production  and  amid  charges  of  official  mis- 
management and  corruption. 

"The  dramatic  hike  In  oil  prices  threatens 
to  bring  the  country  to  its  knees  only  be- 
cause New  Delhi  Is  unable  to  rally  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  challenge,"  Dlllp  Mukerjee, 
a  columnist,  wrote  in  the  Times  of  India 
yesterday.  "If  this  drift  continues,  central 
ministers  may  find  themselves  going  around 
hat  in  hand  from  one  oil-rich  country  to 
another  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

India  consumed  24.5  million  tons  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  In  1973,  of 
which  17  million  tons  were  Imported,  mostly 
from  Iran  and  Iraq,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500- 
milllon.  Similar  Imports  this  year  would 
cost  about  $1.4-billion,  or  40  per  cent  of 
India's  export  earnings. 

"We  have  little  fat  to  cut  from  our  total 
consumption,  perhaps  5  per  cent,  without 
reducing  our  growth,"  said  an  official.  "Im- 


port cuts  are  Inescapable,  and  so  is  a  reduc- 
tion m  our  rate  of  growth." 

"We  will  meet  the  needs  for  fertilizer," 
the  official  said.  "The  most  critical  areas  are 
transport,  railways,  power  generation  and 
agriculture." 

FUEL    CUTS    planned 

The  government  plans  to  reduce  this 
year's  consumption  of  gasoline  by  6  per  cent, 
of  fxunace  oil — used  mostly  by  Industrial 
plants — by  10  per  cent,  and  kerosene  for 
cooking  and  lighting,  15  per  cent.  Porelgn 
economists,  think  the  crisis  may  set  back 
India's  industrial  production  by  20  per  cent 
and  diminish  over-all  Investment  by  20  to 
25  per  cent. 

Officials  are  convinced  that  India's  energy 
needs  must  be  turned  toward  her  huge  coal 
reserves,  which  have  been  estimated  at  200 
billion  tons.  But  economists  and  Govern- 
ment officials  concede  that  India's  national- 
ized coal  mdustry  has  performed  dismally. 
Production  has  not  budged  from  76  million 
tons  a  year  since  1969. 

"The  trends  In  the  physical  production  of 
coal  are  disappointing  and  ominus  for  the 
future,"  said  Subramanya  Bhoothallngam,  a 
former  Finance  Secretary  and  now  director 
general  of  the  National  Council  of  Applied 
Economic  Research,  an  autonomous  group 
that  receives  Government  support. 

The  Government  has  set  a  goal  of  135  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year  within  five  years. 
"The  prospects  are  bleak,"  the  economist 
said  in  a  weekend  report.  "With  the  current 
attitudes  toward  production  and  develop- 
ment, the  achievement  of  a  target  of  135 
million  tons  Is  just  not  possible.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  it  will  be  tragic  If 
something  Is  not  done  to  make  It  possible." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  3.  1974] 

The  House  Deals  a  Blow  to  a  World  Bank 

Affiliate 

(Note. — The  writer  Is  co-author  with  Ed- 
ward S.  Mason,  of  the  1973  Brookings  book, 
"The  World  Bank  Since  Bretton  Woods.") 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 23  voted  down  the  authorization  for 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  painstakingly- 
negotiated  fourth  replenishment  of  the  funds 
of  the  World  Bank's  soft-loan  affiliate,  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA).  The  action  seems  brilliantly  calcu- 
lated to  serve  a  number  of  deplorable  pur- 
poses. 

It  adds  significantly  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing problems  of  the  worlds  poorest  countries. 

It  further  shakes  the  dwindling  confidence 
of  the  rest  of  the  globe  In  the  good  sense  and 
fundamental  decency  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  principal  chamge  In  World  Bank/ 
IDA  policy  in  recent  years  has  been  a  much 
greater  effort  to  help  directly  the  poorest 
people  In  poor  countries.  It  can  be  Inter- 
preted as  repudiating  this  new  policy. 

It  substantially  Increases  the  opportun- 
ities of  the  Arab  countries  to  blackmail  poor 
countries  by  \ising  the  excess  proceeds  of  oil 
exports  in  the  same  play-lt-my-way  fashion 
that  they  have  been  using  the  oil  itself. 

It  undergoes  the  patient  work  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  to  build- 
ing up  an  efficient  and  effective  group  of 
International  development  agencies. 

It  undermines  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished American,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  who 
heads  the  group. 

The  United  States  was  the  prtoclpal  archi- 
tect of  the  IDA.  Enthusiasm  in  other  rich 
countries  in  the  late  1950s  was  well  below 
the  infectious  level,  but  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
Anderson  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  the  IDA  csmie  Into  being  In 
1960.  It  has  won  Its  spurs.  Without  IDA.  its 
older  brother,  the  World  Bank,  could  con- 
tinue to  make  loans  at  close  to  commercial 
rates  of  interest  to  what  are  called  less  de- 


veloped countries  but  are  really  middle-In- 
come countries:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Columbia, 
Iran,  Malaysia  and  certain  others.  But  the 
Bank  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  India, 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Indonesia  and  the 
drough-stricken  areas  of  Africa. 

In  previous  replenishments,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  40  per  cent  of  IDAs 
funds.  The  United  States  Is  still  by  far  the 
strongest  economic  power,  much  less  dam- 
aged by  Inflation,  skyrocketing  oil  prices  aoid 
other  body  blows  to  the  economy  than  most 
other  nations.  The  logic  of  lowering  its  share 
In  IDA  from  40  to  33 ',3  per  cent  Is  dubious 
at  best,  but  it  has  been  accepted.  Failure  at 
this  stage  to  pony  up  the  reduced  portion 
could  easily  trigger  the  chain  reaction  that 
abruptly  terminates  IDA  on  June  30,  1974. 
This  is  because  the  replenishment  agreement 
cannot  become  legally  effective  without  the 
U.S.  contribution.  Theoretically,  other  con- 
tributing countries  can  keep  the  program 
alive  by  advance  voluntary  contributions. 
But  the  temptation  will  be  almost  over- 
whelming for  Great  Britam,  Benelux  and 
others  to  say  they  are  in  no  better  position 
to  contribute  now  than  Is  the  United  States. 
And  who  could  gainsay  them? 

Even  if  one  grants  the  IDA  concept  may 
need  rethinking  and  Its  operations  may  need 
revamping,  more  than  five  months  will  be 
needed  for  the  job.  Therefore,  unless  the 
United  States  wishes  to  accept  the  entire 
blame  for  killing  a  highly  respected  multi- 
lateral agency,  IDA  must  be  permitted  to 
function  beyond  next  July  1.  If  the  House 
cannot  reverse  its  action  in  any  better  way, 
let  us  make  certain  that  clear,  affirmative 
action  in  the  Senate  gives  the  House  a  chance 
to  be  less  short-sighted  when  considering 
the  Senate's  view. 

Robert  E.  Asher. 

Washington. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25,   1974] 

The  Poor  of  the  Earth 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  Jam.  24. — One  of  the  bitter 
tragedies  of  the  present  world  crisis  is  that 
the  heaviest  blows  are  falling,  as  usual,  on 
the  poor  of  the  earth. 

For  the  rich,  mflatlon,  the  energy  shortage 
and  rising  food  prices  and  unemployment 
are  an  Irritation  axid  at  worst  an  Inconven- 
ience, but  for  the  poor  they  are  a  disaster. 

The  point  is  obvious,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  missed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  recent  vote  to  kill  President  Nixon's 
bill  to  aid  the  world's  poorest  countries 
through  the  World  Bank's  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

This  vote  tells  a  lot  about  the  present  mood 
of  the  Congress  and  the  state  of  Presidential 
and  Democratic  leadership.  Though  the  dan- 
ger of  mass  starvation  In  sub-Sahara  Africa 
and  in  India  and  Bangladesh  is  now  alarm- 
ing, the  House  voted  248-155  against  the  re- 
lief sought  by  the  Admmistratlon.  with  108 
Democrats  voting  for  it  and  118  against  it, 
and  130  Republicans  voting  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  onlv  47  Republicans  supporting 
him. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  conse- 
quences of  Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Middle  East.  The  House  is  surly 
and  frustrated,  disillusioned  with  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  adventures,  and  hostile  to  a 
President  who  impounds  funds  for  the  poor 
at  home  while  seeking  more  aid  for  countries 
overseas. 

President  Nixon  anticipated  this  mood  but 
he  underestimated  it.  By  diligent  private 
negotiating  over  the  last  year,  and  with  the 
help  of  Robert  McNamara,  the  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  he  managed  to  persuade  the 
other  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  10  in- 
crease their  "soft  loans  "  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries from  40  per  cent  10  66-3  per  cent    al- 
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lowing  the  TTntted  States  to  reduce  Its  con- 
tribution to  one-third  from  40  per  cent. 

Even  at  40  pw  cent  ot  the  tot*!  funds  ctm- 
trlbuted  by  tbe  rtcb  nati<HM  through  I.DJU 
to  the  poor  nations,  th*  tmtted  States  was 
putting  up  lesB  of  its  groes  national  product 
than  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  meet  prtwperous 
countries. 

NevertbelesB.  tbocigb  Inflation  has  reduced 
the  Talue  o*  IJ>.A.'s  soft  loans  by  almost  30 
per  cent  In  tiM  last  few  years,  and  thougb 
starvation  U  an  Immediate  problem  tn  most 
of  the  countries  concsmed.  the  vote  for  re- 
lief In  the  House  wasn't  even  close. 

If  this  were  an  Isolated  case  of  naUonallsm, 
It  might  be  passed  over  as  a  regrettable  and 
correctable  offense;  bat  the  tide  of  national- 
ism Is  runalng  strong  in  the  w<orld  again,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  vote  in  the 
House  wlU  probably  be  popular  with  the 
voters  In  this  country. 

Wherever  you  look  In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries today,  you  win  find  leaders  arguing  for 
a  new  world  order  and  pointing  to  the  mone- 
tary crisis  and  the  energy  crisis  as  erldenoe 
that  this  Is  an  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world,  requiring  mutual  aid  and  cooperation. 
But  at  the  same  time,  many  of  these  saoM 
nations  turn  protectionist  whenever  they  get 
In  trouble.  Europe  Is  trying  to  form  a  more 
cooperative  union,  but  when  the  Netherlands 
irritates  the  Arab  oil-producers,  the  Dutch 
are  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Likewise,  though  Europe  Is  engaged  In  the 
most  deUcate  monetary  negotiations  in  order 
to  bring  stability  to  Its  currencies,  the  French 
flat  and  devalue  the  franc  on  their  own. 
Now  It  Is  the  Hoiiae  of  Representatives  that 
recognlaes  the  danger  of  world  hunger  but 
votes  against  relief. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
was  appalling  during  the  debate.  A  White 
House  preoccupied  with  its  personal  and  legal 
problems  gave  Its  blU  very  Uttle  support— In 
fact,  the  President's  name  was  seldom  men- 
tioned by  hU  own  House  leaders — and  the 
Democrats  were  juat  as  bad. 

Representative  Oeorge  Mahon  of  Texas, 
who  Is  normally  a  sensible  man  except  In 
election  years,  warned  the  House  that  he 
wouldn't  be  for  approprlattog  the  money  re- 
quested by  the  President  even  tf  the  Honse 
authorized  It,  and  Representative  Wayne 
Hays,  Ohio's  gift  to  diplomacy,  w»s  worse. 

He  argued  that  money  voted  for  the  poor 
countries  would  merely  be  used  to  pay  for 
higher  gas  and  on  prices,  and  thus  would 
probably  wind  up  to  the  pockets  of  the  oU 
sheiks.  This  was  Hke  saying  that  If  you're 
gauged  by  the  rich,  you  are  Justified  In  turn- 
ing round  and  kicking  the  poor. 

The  sltTiatlon  Is  pwrtleularly  awkward  now, 
not  only  because  the  Wortd  Bank  will  run 
out  of  "soft-loan"  funds  at  the  end  of  June 
but  because  no  nation  Is  obliged  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  ID.K.  if  other  nations  re- 
fuse to  meet  their  quotas. 

State  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Shnltz  reached  strongly  against 
the  House  vote,  btrt  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Kissinger  was  condemned  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
doing  so. 

Accordingly,  they  are  now  turning  to  the 
Senate  for  a  more  carefiU  reappraisal  of  the 
problem.  Their  aim  la  to  get  the  decision 
reversed  or  at  least  modlfled  before  Feb.  11. 
when  the  world  on  producers  and  consumers 
meet  here  to  discuss  cooperative  acUon  on 
the  cost  and  distribution  of  fuel. 

"How  can  we  expect  cooperation  on  on  If 
we  win  not  cooperate  to  relieve  hunger?" 
Mr.  Kissinger  asks.  But  Congress  has  Its  mind 
on  other  things  and  so  has  the  President. 

I  From  the  Waahhigton  Post] 

Ckezs  or  An> 

The   House   vote   denying   new   funds   for 

development  aid  Is  the  shocking  but  logical 

result  of  the  world  economic  crisis  created 

by  the  oU  price  Increases.  In  recent  years,  the 


margin  of  congressional  tolerance  for  aid, 
whether  given  straight  to  the  recipients  or 
channeled  through  the  International  devel- 
opment agencies,  has  been  extremely  thin. 
That  margin  utterly  disappeared  In  the  wake 
of  the  oil  price  increases,  whose  cost  to  the 
poor  countries  naore  than  wipes  out  the  for- 
eign funds  they  could  expect  to  get  for  de- 
velopment. Why  should  the  United  States 
help  the  poor,  the  Congress  asked,  when  the 
meney  wUl  merely  be  passed  on  to  the  oU 
producers?  ThU  argvmeat  Ignores  not  only 
the  poor  countries*  desperate  needs  but  the 
political  and  mcral  Interest  of  the  Uuited 
States  in  continuing  participation  in  devel- 
opment. But  it  provided  Congress  with  the 
excuse  it  iieeded  to  say  vj>. 

So  it  was  that  House  Republicans  voted  by 
almcst  3  to  1  not  to  contril>ute  the  proposed 
$1.3  billion  over  four  years  to  the  World 
Banks  easy-money  branch,  the  International 
Development  AsaociaUon  (IDA),  which  helps 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Democrats  opposed 
the  administration  bUl  too.  though  by  a  lesser 
eUge.  Since  other  donor  oountrles  will  likely 
seize  ou  the  American  example  to  Justify 
their  own  retreat,  Uie  House  vote  mean*  in 
effect  timt  the  whole  carefully  negotiated 
$4.5  billion  IDA  package  may  go  down  the 
drain.  Donor  support  for  the  regional  devel- 
opment banks  now  also  comes  into  deep 
Jeopardy. 

The  adnUnLstrat ion's  reaction  to  the  re- 
versal Is  indicative  of  tha  general  confusion 
generated  by  the  energy  crisis.  It  had  worked 
long  and  careTully  before  October  to  reduce 
the  American  share  In  IDA  from  40  per  cent 
to  a  more  palatable  33  aad  to  nourish  con- 
gressional support.  It  argtjed,  correctly,  that 
without  American  leadership  in  IDA.  the 
basic  structure  of  international  development 
assistance  would  crumble^  What  the  admin- 
istration faUed  to  do,  however,  was  to  crank 
the  post-October  turmoil  Into  Its  political 
thinking  on  aid.  After  the  House  vote  on 
Wednesday,  the  Secretartes  of  State  and 
Treasury  scolded  the  Congress  as  though 
nothing  had  changed.  They  dL'fplsyed  no  hint 
of  a^^-areness  that  the  basis  of  political  sup- 
port for  aid  had  been  shredded.  Whether  It 
can  be  restored,  though  unquestionably 
worth  the  effort,  is  problematical.  Congress, 
listening  to  rumbles  of  voter  discontent  at 
home,  is  hardly  in  the  mood  to  heed  appeals 
to  do  the  statesman-like  thing. 

The  problem  of  presidential  leadership 
aside,  the  root  trouble  is  that  In  Congress- 
eyes— and  not  only  In  Its  eyes— It  Is  now  the 
Arabs  and  other  oil  producers  and  not  the 
United  St*tea  and  its  Western  partners 
who  have  the  extra  cash  which  can 
be  pirt  to  use  for  development.  This 
Is,  as  we  say,  a  shortsighted  view,  but 
It  Is  liable  to  be  the  controlling  view 
until  the  oU  producers  start  showing  some 
responslbUlty  for  the  massive  blows  they 
have  struck  against  their  friends,  the  poor. 
So  far  the  producers  have  been  brutal.  They 
have  not  only  hurt  their  friends  but  have  re- 
fu.sed  to  consider  means  of  relief,  such  as  a 
two-tier  price  system.  The  blow  must  be  par- 
tlculariy  galling  to  thos*  African  nations 
which,  at  Arab  bidding,  broke  relations  with 
Israel  during  the  October  war. 

Already  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  deep- 
est effects  of  the  war  He  not  In  terms  of  po- 
litical relatkms  In  the  Mideast  but  In  terms 
of  a  fundamental  change  in  relations  between 
the  world's  consumers  and  producers  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  turn,  this  bids  to  render 
Inadequate,  If  not  entlrelv  ohsolete.  the  whole 
mechanism  by  which  capital  and  technology 
have  been  transferred  from  "rich"  countries 
to  "poor-  countries  at  least  since  World  War 
II.  The  World  Bank,  the  regional  development 
banks  and  the  various  national  aid  programs 
have  made  up  a  large  part,  the  official  part, 
of  tills  transfer  mechanism.  But  the  terms  on 
which  It  will  continue  its  operations  must 
now  be  reappraised.  This  la  a  large  task  that 
will  take  many  minds,  many  nations,  many 
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years.  The  shock  of  the  Bbuse  vote  la  Just 
one  early  Indication  of  the  need  to  get  the 
process  under  way. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times] 
No  Am,  No  Trade 

The  House  of  Representatives  threw  much 
more  into  Jeopardy  than  Its  members  may 
have  realized  when  It  refused  to  authorize 
funds  for  an  enlarged  development  loan  pool 
to  be  operated  by  the  World  Bank  for  the 
poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Several  reasons 
for  defeat  of  the  Administration's  proposal 
^are  obvious;  there  are  many  more  reasons 
'why  this  unthinking  action  should  be 
quickly  reversed.  If  It  is  not  too  late. 

Tlie  mass  defections  among  Republicans 

only  47  supported  the  measure  despite  strong 
trrglng  from  the  White  House — gives  one 
more  sign  of  weakened  Presidential  influence, 
even  In  his  own  party.  Neither  among  voters 
nor,  nH>re  inexcusably,  among  their  elected 
xepreseatatlves  does  the  notion  of  foreign 
aid  seem  able  to  overcome  Its  eartiest  years 
of  being  considered  an  American  "giveaway." 
However  often  it  is  arguad.  the  Congress 
seems  reluctant  to  recc^nla©  that  de\elop- 
ment  assistance  brings  mutual  benefits  to 
Industraliaed  and  leas  devtioped  na.tlons 
alike. 

The  program  Just  defeated  s  »1.5-bUllon 
contribuUon  to  the  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Develc^meut  Association,  represented 
a  positive  and  sophisticated  approach  to 
foreign  aid.  First  of  all,  it  te  multilateral  in 
Its  funding,  avoiding  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
attaching  political  stringe.  Through  Its 
mtiltUater&l  structure,  the  IJ>.A,  is  eqxilpped 
to  draw  on  the  new  resources  of  oil-rich 
countries,  as  weU  as  the  convention  donors, 
for  redistributioa  among  countries  still  in 
need  of  iuvestnveut  funds. 

Secondly,  the  World  Bank  sponsors  de- 
velopment pcojecu  of  dixeet  benefit  to  the 
poorer  segments  of  the  population  In  the  less 
developed  couatries,  as  opposed  to  the  earlier 
practice  of  strengthening  national  economic 
institutlcMM  from  the  top  and  hoping  that 
the  benefits  would  "trickl*  down"  to  the 
poor— hopes  that  were  often  shown  to  be 
lutUe. 

PinaJly.  the  I.D.A.  loan  pool,  negotiated 
last  September  at  the  World  Bank  meeUng 
In  Nairobi,  represents  a  genuine  trend  toward 
burden-sharing  among  the  rlch»'  states — 
another  retort  to  the  traditional  critics  of 
American  giveaways.  The  United  States  share 
would  have  been  dropped  fi-om  40  per  cent 
to  one-third;  Japan,  la  contrast,  had  agreed 
to  triple  its  contribution:  'West  Germany's 
ahare  would  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  essence  of  worthwhile  foreign  aid  In 
the  coming  decade  la  to  create  prodtictive 
economic  ties  tanong  richer  and  poorer  na- 
tions, to  realize  the  benefits  from  coopera- 
tion as  opposed  to  short-term  advantages 
that  might  be  gained  from  embargoes,  uni- 
lateral price  hikes  and  expanding  cartels. 
The  threats  of  economic  warfare  that  have 
arisen  over  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  power- 
plays  should  stand  as  ample  lesson  of  what 
Is  endangered  when  a  country  or  group  of 
countries  goes  Its  own  way  Into  economic 
confrontation  rather  than  oooperatlon. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Timea,  Jan.  24,  1974] 

House  Cukb  on  Am  "DisAtxis"  roa  Poos, 

McNamaka  Says 

(ByEdwlnL.  D»le,  Jr.) 

WASHTNGTOif,  Jan.  24— Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  the  president  of  the  World  Bank,  said 
today  that  the  vote  yesterday  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  deny  new  United  States 
contributions  to  the  bank  was  "an  unmiti- 
gated disaster  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  In  the  poorest  natlone  of  the  world." 

In  an  unusual  public  statement  on  an  ac- 
tion In  one  of  the  bank's  member  countries, 
Mr.  McNamara  said  the  arm  oi  the  bank  that 
was  affected,  the  International  Development 
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Association,  "Is  the  major  source  of  develop- 
ment assistance  for  21  countries  classlfled  by 
the  United  Nations  as  'least  developed.'  to 
whom  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  pledged  a  special  assistance  effort." 

Most  of  these  countries  are  small  and  most 
are  in  Africa.  But  the  association  Is  also  im- 
portant to  much  Ifirger  countries.  In  the  pa£t 
year  It  supplied  30  per  cent  of  all  the  aid 
received  by  India,  for  example. 

High  officials  of  the  World  Bank  said  the 
bank's  strategy  for  the  moment  was  to  "give 
the  United  States  another  chance" — that  Is, 
to  see  whether  the  legislation  can  be-  re- 
vived— before  contemplating  an  appeal  to  the 
24  other  relatively  rich  countries  that  provide 
funds  to  the  development  association  to  put 
Tip  their  share  without  the  United  States. 

The  sharing  agreement,  negotiated  last 
September  In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  or  World 
Bank,  provides  for  $4.5-bllllon  over  three 
years,  with  the  United  States  share  $1.5 -bil- 
lion. This  Is  the  smallest  share  ever  for  the 
United  States,  which,  unlike  the  others, 
would  be  allowed  to  spread  Its  contribution 
over  four  years  Instead  of  three.  It  was  this 
contribution  that  was  killed  by  the  House 
yesterday. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  ShuUz 
was  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
United  States  and  pledged  to  do  his  best  to 
win  Congressional  approval.  Mr.  Shultz,  it 
has  been  reliably  learned,  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  adverse  house  vote  yesterday, 
having  believed  that  the  bill  would  pass.  The 
vote  to  kill  It  was  248  to  155,  with  Republi- 
cans voting  overwhelmingly  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shultz  Is  still  groping  for  the  beet 
way  to  revive  the  legislation.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  seek  passage  in  the  Senate  and 
then.  In  the  words  of  one  official,  "give  the 
House  another  chance  to  do  the  right  thing." 
But  no  decision  on  tactics  has  been  made. 

Once  before  in  1969,  the  House  voted  down 
the  bUl  authorizing  a  three-year  United 
States  contribution  to  the  development  as- 
sociation and  then  later  reversed  Itself  and 
approved  the  bill  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
necessary  appropriations  for  these  three  years 
were  also  approved,  but  with  a  long  delay, 
leaving  the  United  States  far  behind  schedule 
in  the  current  round  of  contributions. 

One  result  of  the  surprise  vote,  which 
came  at  a  time  of  growing  disillusion  with 
foreign  aid,  was  a  decision  by  Mr.  Shultz  and 
the  House  leadership  to  postpone  Indefinitely 
consideration  of  a  companion  bill  that  would 
provide  new  United  States  contributions  to 
the  much  smaller  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  McNamara,  in  his  statement,  empha- 
sized that  "the  United  States  total  develop- 
ment effort  today  runs  14th  among  the  16 
principal  donor  countries,  and  in  relation  to 
Its  national  Income  Is  only  one-tenth  of  what 
it  was  26  years  ago." 

"Moreover,"  he  said,  "United  States  per 
capita  income  now  Is  30  to  40  times  that  of 
people  in  the  poor  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia." 

DROUGHT   CrrED 

Mr.  McNamara  said  the  poorest  nations 
that  rely  on  the  World  Bank  unit  for  much 
of  their  external  assistance  Include  such 
countries  as  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  Mall,  Mauri- 
tania, Senegal  and  Chad,  which  "have  been 
undergoing  one  of  the  worst  droughts  In  hu- 
man history." 

He  adde^r-that  other  large  recipients  of 
these  funds  such  as  India,  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh,  "have  also  recently  been  hit  by 
drought,  tripling  the  cost  of  Imported  food 
grain." 

He  said  that  to  people  in  these  countries 
International  aid,  including  that  from  the 
development  association,  which  makes  loans 
on  easy  terms,  "means  the  difference  between 
some  alleviation  of  their  poverty  and  desper- 
ation." 


[Prom   Newsweek,  Feb.    11,   1974] 

Shoxtld  Foreign  Aid  Begin  at  Home? 
(By  Kermlt  Lansner) 

Now  why  did  Robert  McNamara  go  out 
of  his  way  to  appear  on  the  "Today"  show 
one  dark  morning  early  last  week?  Since  he 
became  president  of  the  World  Bank  he  has 
kept  a  studiously  low  profle  In  his  own 
country. 

Well,  McNamara  was  disturbed.  The  House 
had  Just  defeated  a  bill  that  wovild  have  pro- 
vided $1.5  billion  over  four  years  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA) — the  soft-loan  "window"  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Secretary  of  State  Joined 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  calling 
the  vote  a  "major  setback."  The  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  called  It  an  "unmitigated 
disaster." 

These  vigorous  comments  might  have  been 
more  useful  before  the  vote  than  afterward. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  felt  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  unexpected  defeat  was 
the  indifferent  way  the  Administration  man- 
aged the  bill.  A  lesser  reason  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  World  Bank  to  use  a  kind  of  fi- 
nancial shorthand  In  talking  about  its  work. 
This  flnsdly  obscures  what  It  Is  really  doing 
for  the  countries  It  helps. 

So  It  was  easy  (with  the  energy  crisis  in 
full  swing)  for  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  to  say: 
"The  amount  of  money  we  are  asking  for 
today  will  not  even  soak  up  the  amount  cf 
money  that  the  Arab  states  are  taking  away 
from  the  underdeveloped  nations  in  the 
price  raises  they  have  put  on  oil  In  the  last 
90  days." 

It  was  easy,  too,  for  Rep.  John  Dent  to 
argue:  "We  have  plants  closing  down  all  over 
my  area  because  they  are  paying  10  and  11 
per  cent  Interest  on  their  money  .  .  .  Yet 
we  are  giving  this  money  and  billions  more 
for  1  per  cent  Interest  for  ten  years  and  3 
per  cent  for  30  years." 

REBtTTTAL 

Sensitive  to  these  arguments,  McNamara 
made  the  point  that  no  IDA  funds  would 
go  for  oil  purchases  and  that  they  would  be 
used  only  for  such  things  sis  irrigation  proj- 
ects In  the  Sudan,  food  and  grain  In  Bang- 
ladesh and  education  In  Ethiopia.  He  also 
explained  the  loans.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  Middle  American  TV  audience  to 
whom  he  directed  these  remarks  are  favor- 
ably Impressed.  Their  congressmen  certainly 
brought  back  another  message. 

The  way  things  go  In  Washington,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  IDA  bill  will  be 
saved  In  one  form  or  another.  But  Its  fate 
suggests  the  steady  erosion  of  support  for 
foreign  aid — a  process  that  began  long  before 
the  Arabian  blitz. 

This  weakening  of  support  has  been  visi- 
ble everywhere.  In  the  White  House,  where 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  showed  little  concern 
for  the  grungy  business  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations;  In  the  Congress,  which  has 
never  been  very  enthusiastic  about  foreign 
aid;  and  out  in  the  country,  where  people 
find  it  difficult  to  take  a  deep  Interest  in 
places  they  know  nothing  about. 

Even  the  foreign-affairs  Establishment 
often  questioned  foreign  aid  and  wondered 
about  the  waste  and  the  bureaucracy  that 
seem  to  accompany  It.  It  became  one  of  the 
great  sport  for  political  humorists  to  point 
out  the  cultural  Idiocies  (bathtubs  In  the 
Sahara)  that  seem  to  follow  aid  programs. 
More  brutally,  there  were  critics  who  In- 
sisted that  aid  was  counterproductive.  They 
argued  that  It  kept  the  recipients  from  tak- 
ing the  harsh  steps — exploitation,  regimen- 
tation or  revolution — that  might  be  necessary 
to  put  the  countries  on  the  road  to  some 
kind  of  progress. 

CRT    HAVOC 

I  suppose  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  vast  and  ramshackle  house  of  aid 


with  its  interlocking  bureaucracies.  Its  foun- 
dation support  and  Its  International  connec- 
tions would  have  kept  growing.  But  now  it 
is  coming  under  a  concentrated  attack — at 
a  time  when  it  may  be  needed  more  than 
ever. 

If  the  oil-producing  cartel  has  caused  havoc 
among  the  Developed  Countries,  consider 
what  it  has  done  to  the  Less  Developed  Cotin- 
tries  and  the  Least  Developed  Countries. 
(This  last  catego.-y — an  official  one — num- 
bers 21  nations.) 

In  one  blow,  the  rise  in  oil  price  may 
krock  the  pins  out  from  under  the  develop- 
ment structures  that  had  been  so  painfully 
built  up  over  the  years.  For  example.  In  the 
past  decade.  India  has  had  two  massive 
crises — the  famine  of  1966-67  and  the  Influx 
of  refugees  from  Bangladesh  during  the 
Pakistani-Indian  war.  The  first  cost  some 
$500  million  to  im]x>rt  wheat,  the  second 
some  $700  million  to  take  care  of  those  who 
had  fled.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  was 
In  aid.  But  In  one  year,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  oil  will  cost  India  an  additional  $1  billion. 
For  all  the  LDC's.  the  Arabian  blitz  will  send 
the  price  of  pesticides,  fertilizers  and  fuel 
soaring  and  bring  to  a  halt  the  process  of 
develc^ment. 

True,  there  Is  some  optimistic  talk  that  the 
Arab  countries  (such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia) ,  with  a  new  sense  of  statesmanship, 
will  try  to  help  the  LDC's  in  some  way.  Per- 
haps. But  there  Is  also  some  macabre  talk 
that  one  should  not  worry  too  much  about 
people  living  so  close  to  the  subsistence  level, 
sUice  they  will  not  feel  the  impact  of  a  little 
more  pain.  (This  line  of  thought  raises  the 
Interesting  problem  of  the  calculus  of  suf- 
fering. Is  it  more  painful  for  a  prosperous 
American  to  pay  an  extra  3  cents  for  a  gal- 
lon of  gas  than  it  Is  for  a  subsistence  farmer 
In  drought-ridden  Mall  to  find  his  dally  ra- 
tion of  sorghum  fall  by  one-half?) 
CRAZT  Qtrn.T 

These  are  questions  which  are  always 
buried  during  periods  of  prosperity  and 
growth  but  which  move  to  the  forefront  at 
moments  of  great  world  stress.  And  they  will 
multiply  and  intensify  as  tiie  economic  crazy 
quilt  of  the  world  changes  during  the  ne.'it 
few  years  and  a  new  distribution  of  blessed- 
ness and  blight  marks  the  globe.  For  we  can 
now  expect  the  copper  countries  and  the 
bauxite  coiuitrles,  the  zinc  countries  and  the 
tin  countries  to  Join  forces  and  try  to  find 
some  economic  purchase  In  the  world.  And 
we  will  find  the  advanced  technological  coun- 
tries fighting  back.  Most  ominous  would  be 
an  Irreconcilable  spilt  between  the  indus- 
trialized and  nonindustriallzed  worlds. 

So  the  search  continues  for  some  logically 
compelling  reasons  for  giving  aid.  and  you 
covild  see  the  congressmen  wrestling  with  the 
question  during  the  House  debate.  There 
vias  the  argument  of  self-interest  (new  mar- 
kets, assured  sovirces  of  rav  materials)  and 
the  argument  of  social  Justice  and  charity. 
The  argument  of  jKilitical  advantage  (keep 
the  Commies  out)  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  a  failure  of  never 
for  the  United  States  to  turn  away  from  the 
Third  World.  It  would  mean  that  we  are 
turning  Inward  toward  an  anxious  Isolatlor.. 
a  sour  independence  that  Is  neither  proper 
nor  satisfying  for  a  country  of  our  history 
and  our  Ideals. 

But.  unfortunately,  none  of  these  argu- 
meiits  is  compelling. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  spoke  to  an  Indian  diplo- 
mat who  Is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme.  He  told  me 
about  a  moment  some  years  ago  when  he  was 
in  search  cf  aid  for  his  own  country.  A  Soviet 
official  asked  him  why  he  thought  that  the 
Russians  have  an  obligation  to  help  poor 
countries.  And  Dr.  I.  G.  Patel  replied:  "I  am 
a  Hindu,  and  we  Hindus  believe  lu  life  after 
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death.  You  may  b«  reborn  a  Hindu— In  my 
country." 

DEATH  OP  LOUIS  W.  CASSELS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Louis 
W.  Cassels.  an  eminent  journalist  and  de- 
vout Cairlstian  who  combined  the  talent 
of  his  professlOTi  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
faith,  died  January  23, 1974,  at  his  Aiken, 
S.C,  home. 

The  subjects  of  his  writings  had  varied 
greatly.  Involving  people  of  aH  stations 
and  events  of  all  magnitudes,  but  his 
greatest  contributions  involved  the 
religion  he  beUeved.  As  a  staff  member  of 
United  Press  Ihtemational  he  began 
writing  about  religion  and  Its  deep  sig- 
nlflcance  in  our  everyday  lives.  It  was 
a  contribution  he  was  to  make  through 
his  articles,  columns,  and  books  until  his 
death  last  month.  Although  he  was  only 
52  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made 
a  major  impact  on  the  public  view  of  our 
lives  and  times. 

As  a  college  student  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity Mr.  Cassels  had  considered  the  min- 
istry as  his  life's  woi*.  However,  he  was 
drawn  to  writing  and  turned  his  out- 
standing talent  to  that  field  where  he 
left  such  a  distinguished  legacy  of  per- 
formance. Moreover,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  combine  his  writing  skill 
with  the  Inright  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions to  blase  trails  In  the  applied  jour- 
nalism of  our  day.  Hi.';  column  "Religion 
In  America"  circulated  In  400  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  and  waa 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
voices  on  this  subject  In  America. 

True  to  his  beliefs  he  was  an  active 
layman  In  the  Episcopal  Church,  whether 
he  was  in  Alken  or  the  Washington  area 
where  he  and  his  family  lived  so  many 
years. 

His  pen  was  ever  busy  during  the  32 
years  he  spent  with  UPI  which  he  served 
as  senior  editor.  Presidential  elections, 
racial  conflicts,  and  human  events  of  all 
grades  were  his  Interest.  Between  the 
tasks  of  his  daily  life  he  wiote  books  of 
great  lyrical  and  persuasive  qualities.  In- 
terlaced through  his  written  observa- 
tions and  views  were  the  moral  and  ethi- 
cal consWerationa  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  fotmdatlon  of  himian  existence.  The 
awards  he  received  for  his  work  were 
numerous;  his  r^utatlon  for  excellence 
and  depth  of  understanding  was  com- 
plete. 

T^e  contributions  of  wisdom  were 
gi-eat  which  Mr.  Cassels  made  to  people 
who  came  within  the  realm  of  his  words 
or  his  deeds.  He  helped  us  see  events  for 
what  they  really  were  and  all  who  knew 
him  or  his  work  benefited  by  his  life. 
He  will  be  sorely  mib^ed. 

Mr.  Cassels,  who  was  bom  January  14, 
1922,  grew  up  in  the  town  of  EUenton', 
S.C,  an  Aiken  County  commimity  which 
was  later  to  disappear  from  the  map. 
When  the  Federal  Government  built  the 
Savannah  River  plant  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommlssiMi,  the  town  of  Ellen - 
ton  was  engulfed  in  the  huge  compound 
that  was  created.  However,  in  1970,  when 
Mr.  Cassels  faced  semiretirement  as  the 
result  of  a  heart  attack,  he  returned  to 
Aiken  to  live.  There,  he  continued  to 
x\Tlte  two  colxmins  a  week.  He  became  a 
part-time    journalism    lecturer    at    the 
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University  of  South  Carolina.  His  latest 
book,  "Coontall  Lagoon,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring. 

The  memory  of  this  eminent  man 
whose  life  and  work  are  filled  with 
meaning  for  all  of  us  will  be  honored 
tomorrow  at  Washington  Cathedi-aL  His 
ashes  will  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the 
Cathedral's  Bethleliem  Chapel.  This  is 
a  fitting  honor  to  tlie  memory  of  this 
devout  and  dJstinstulahed  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  t:lsh  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Norliug  Cassels:  Ws  son, 
Horace  Michael  Cassels  IV  of  Rockville, 
Md.;  and  his  sister.  Mis.  J.  Reese  Daniel 
of  Columbia,  S.C. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  about  Louis  W. 
CasseLs  appeared  in  newspapers  aroimd 
the  country.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  of  these  be 
printed  in  tlie  Recohd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remaiks.  as  follows:  "Louis  Cas- 
sels, 52,  UPI  Editor,  Dies,'  Aiken  Stand- 
ard,   Aiken,    S.C,    January    24,    1974; 
"Louis    Ca.ssels    Dies    in    Aiken,"    the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga..  Janu- 
ai-y   24,    1974;    "Louis   Cassels   Dies   in 
Aiken,"  the  State.  Columbia,  S.C,  Janu- 
ary  24.   1974;    "Service  Set  Today  for 
Louis  Cassels."  Aiken  Standard,  Aiken. 
S.C.  January  25.  1974;  "Religion  Writer 
Louis  Cassels  Rit^s  in  St.  Thaddeus  To- 
day." the  State,  Columbia,  S.C.  January 
25,    1974;    "Cassels    Memorial    Service 
Set,"  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta, 
Ga..  January  25,  1974;  "Cassels*  Ashes 
Will   Rest   in   Washington   Cathedral," 
the  Greenville  News-Piedmont.  Green- 
viUe.  S.C.  Febniary  3,  1974;  "Louis  Wel- 
bom  Cassels."  Aiken  Standard.  Aiken. 
S.C,  January  25,  1974;  "Louis  Cassels," 
the  Greenville  News-Piedmont,  Green- 
ville, S.C.  January  27,  1974;  and  "Louis 
Cassels,"   the   Augusta   Chronicle,   Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  January  26,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Aiken   (SC.)    Standard,  Jan.  24, 
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Louis  Cassels,  62,  T7PI  Eorroa,  Dim 

Louis  Welbom  Casstls,  52,  well-known 
senior  editor  of  United  Press  International 
and  well-known  author,  died  here  early  yes- 
terday evening  at  his  home  from  a  coronary. 

Mr.  Cassels,  who  started  his  own  newspaper 
at  the  age  of  12  In  his  hometown  of  Ellenton, 
pursued  a  lifetime  career  In  journalism. 

At  17,  he  began  as  a  pcUce  reporter  for  the 
Augusta  Herald,  working  during  the  summers 
while  he  was  In  college. 

He  was  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Duke  University  In  1942  and  bepan  work  with 
UPI  In  New  York.  After  an  Intermediate  pe- 
riod In  the  United  States  Air  Force  during 
World  War  n.  he  returned  to  UPI.  In  1947,  h© 
joined  the  Washington  Bureau.  In  that  post. 
he  covered  every  presldtntlal  election  from 
1948  until  his  retirement  here  In  1970. 

Mr.  Cassels  wTote  two  religious  columns 
from  hU  Alken  home,  Coontall  Lagoon,  "Of 
God  and  MajQ",  in  addition  to  a  poUtlcal  and 
social  commentary.  "National  Window". 

Mr.  Cassels  v.on  a  ho»t  of  national  press 
awards.  Including  the  Christopher  Award  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  Front  Pag© 
Award,  but  the  one  he  coveted  the  most  was  a 
trophy  for  his  series,  "The  Ncitloii's  Negroes 
In  Revolt".  He  covered  many  of  the  major  race 
rtots  In  the  nation  and  was  considered  to  be 
an  expert  In  urban  riots  by  hU  coworkers. 


Although  Mr.  Cassels  Itas  written  11  books 
on  the  subject  of  rellgjon,  he  Insisted  he 
never  specialized  In  religion.  "I  am  simply  a 
neflr-spaperman  who  believes  in  God,"  he  said 
It  was  Mr.  Cassels  who  persuaded  the  na- 
tional wire  service  to  start  covering  religion 

"I  felt  that  they  (the  news  media)  were 
covering  religion  in  a  superficial  way.  Thev 
treated  religion  as  if  they  were  scared  to 
death  of  it."  Mr.  Ca6.<*ls  urged  them  to  start 
treating  it  "with  the  gloves  oS". 

In  1956,  his  first  UPI  religion  column  dealt 
with  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  In  the  deep 
South  and  Its  effects  on  poUtlcs,  a  quasi-Do- 
Utical  subject.  i         *»" 

Next  he  took  on  a  controversial  subject,  the 
reality  of  heU,  straight  reporting,  giving  the 
pros  and  cons.  It  brought  In  such  an  abun- 
dance of  mall  that  religion  became  a  routine 
assignment  at  UPI. 

One  of  his  major  boots  is  "Whafs  The 
Difference",  a  book  delving  Into  the  various 
religions  of  the  world.  He  haa  wiitten  a 
number  of  bocdcs  since  a  coronary  forced 
him  to  become  seml-retlrcd  in  Aiken,  Includ- 
ing "HalrcuU  and  Holiness",  "The  BeaUly 
of  God  ■  and  "The  Real  Jesus '. 

His  12th  and  Utest  book,  a  secular  work, 
"Coontall  Lagoon",  is  due  out  in  AprU  and 
revolve*  around  his  rediscovery  of  God's 
world  of  nature  and  life  la  a  smaH  town  since 
his  first  illness.  An  untitled  detective  book 
will  be  released  In.  September. 

Mr.  Cassels  owned  an«l  operated  Cassels 
Oil  Company  here,  a  family  business  he  and 
his  family  have  held  for  many  years. 

He  has  taught  Journallam  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  CelumhU  and  Alken, 
Discussing  hia  career  when  be  moved  here 
In  1970,  Mr.  Cassels  said.  "If  I  had  it  aU  to 
do  over,  I  wouldn't  do  aaything  differently," 
referring  both  to  hla  prftfeaslonal  and  pri- 
vate  life. 

■  If  you  reaUy  want  t©  do  eomething  to 
make  the  world  a  Uttle  l«sa  Insane,"  he  said 
writing  is  the  way  to  do  It.  You  may  not 
solve  everything,  he  said,  but  at  least  you 
can  get  in  the  fight. 

Mr.  Cassels  was  the  recipient  ot  the  Bryan 
McKisfiick  Lecture  Chair  at  CSC  in  1973.  He 
is  listed  In  "Who's  Who  in  America"  and 
"Who's  Who  In  the  Wwrld".  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Sigma  DelU  Chi  and  Alpha  Tau  Ctaiega. 

Surviving  are  hla  widow:  Cliarlotte  Norllng 
Cassels,  a  boo,  Horace  Michael  Cassels  IV, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Daniel  of  Columbia! 
He  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  EUenton 
family,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoiace  Michael 
Cassels. 

Interment  wiU  be  pri\-ate.  Plans  vrtU  be 
announced  later  for  St.  ISiaddeus  EplscoDal 
Church. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Prom  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  Jan.  24. 

1974J 

Loris  CA8.SEI.S  Dies  in  Aiken 

I.o>Us  Cassels,  a  senior  editor  and  award - 
wlnnhig  religion  writer  for  United  Press  In- 
ternational, died  Wednesday  evening  at  his 
home  in  Aiken.  He  was  62. 

Cas.sel8  apparently  sviffered  a  coronary  at- 
tack shortly  after  finishing  dinner  at  his 
home,  his  wife  Charlotte  Bald.  Medical  help 
anivfid  within  four  minutes  of  the  attack 
but  was  unable  to  revive  him. 

A  veteran  of  32  years  service  with  UPI, 
Cassels  was  the  author  of  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  and  five  books  on  religion  and 
ethical  problems  in  the  modern  day. 

Besides  his  wife,  Charlotte,  survivors  in- 
clude a  son,  Michael.  Mrs.  Cassels  said  ho 
would  be  burled  near  their  Alken  home  In  a 
private  ceremony.  Arrangements  were  not 
complete  Wednesday  night. 

Cassels  v.as  bora  Jan.  14,  1922,  In  the  town 
of  Ellenton,  where  his  family  operated  a  gen- 
eral store.  After  graduation  from  high  school. 


he  enrolled  at  Duke  Univer^ty  with  an  in- 
clination to  study  for  the  ministry.  But  he 
found  more  and  more  of  his  time  being  de- 
voted to  new^apers  and  decided  instead  on 
newspapering  us  a  career. 

IProm  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  Jan.  24, 
1974) 
LotTTs  C\ssEi.s  Dies  in  Aiken 

Aiken. — Lo\ii8  Cassels.  a  senior  editf>r  and 
award-winning  religion  WTiter  for  United 
Press  luternatlonal,  died  Wednesday  evening 
Bt  his  home  In  Alken.  He  was  52. 

Mr.  Cas&els,  who  had  a  history  of  heart 
trouble,  apparently  suffered  a  coronary  attack 
shortly  alter  finlslvlng  dinner  at  his  home, 
his  wlie  Charlotte  said.  Medical  help  arrived 
within  four  minutes  of  the  attack  but  were 
unable  to  revive  him. 

A  veteran  of  32  years  service  with  UPI,  Mr. 
Cassels  was  the  author  of  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  and  five  books  on  religion  and 
ethical  problems  In  the  modern  day. 

Els  weekly  column.  "Religion  in  America." 
appeared  in  afternoon  papers;  another 
"World  of  Religion,"  was  for  morning  news- 
paper use.  He  was  the  first  wire  servlee  re- 
porter to  write  regularly  and  In  depth  on 
religion  as  a  topic  of  continuing  importance 
to  newspaper  readers. 

Julr.  Cassels  recently  served  as  J.  Rion  Mc- 
Kissick  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Scliool  of  Journalism. 

He  wrote  penetratingly  on  topics  other 
than  religion.  Noteworthy  was  a  4.600-word 
report  for  UPI  In  1967  titled  "The  Negro  in 
Revolt — Wliat  Now?" 

As  a  Sunday  School  teacher  for  a  elnss  of 
high  school  seniors,  Mr.  Cassels  was  keenly 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  youth.  He  was 
In  Ohio  on  a  survey  assignment  In  May,  1970, 
when  the  shootings  occurred  on  the  Kent 
State  University  campus.  He  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  scene  to  help  with  the  spot  coverage 
of  the  event. 

[Prom  the  Aiken  (S.O  Standard,  Jan.  23, 
1974] 

Serwce  Set  Tod.^t   for  Loins   Cassels 

A  memorial  service  for  Louts  Welbom  Cas- 
'»el8,  62,  of  Spring  Lake,  Alken,  a  senior 
editor  of  United  Press  International,  who  died 
Wednesday,  will  be  held  at  5  p.m.  at  St. 
Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church  with  the  R4?v. 
Howard  McKay  Hickey  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Monslgnor  Gec^ge  Lewis  Smith  officiating. 
Private  ftmerai  servioee  were  held  this 
morning. 

Surviving  are:  his  widow,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Norllng  Cassels;  one  son,  Horace  Michael 
Cassels  IV,  Rockville,  Md.;  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  J.  Reese  Daniel,  Columbia. 

Friends  may  caU  at  the  home.  Memorials 
to  the  Washington  Cathedral,  Mt.  St. 
Albans,  Washington,  D.C,  or  a,  favorite  char- 
ity are  suggested. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Jan.  25, 

1974] 

Religion    Wmteii   Lotns   Cass£i.s   Bites   in 

Sr.  Thaddkcs  Tqdat 

AncEN. — ^Memorial  services  for  Louis  Wel- 
bom Cassels,  United  Press  International 
senior  editor  and  prlze-wlnnlng  religion 
writer  who  covered  nearly  every  major  reli- 
gions and  social  welfare  story  dortac  the 
turbulent  1960b,  wiU  be  5  psa.  today  In  St. 
Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church.  Burial  will  i\>e 
private. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  Who  wish 
nuiy  make  memorials  to  the  Waabti^ton 
Cathedral.  St.  Aiban's,  Washington.  D.C,  or 
a  favorite  charity. 

George  Funeral  Home  Is  In  charge. 

Mr.  Cassels,  52,  who  had  a  history  of  heart 
trouble,  apparently  suffered  a  coronary  at- 
tack Wednesday  evening  shortly  after  fin- 
ishing dlmier  at  his  home,  his  widow,  Char- 


lotte said.  Itledlcal  help  arrived  within  four 
minutes  of  the  attack  and  he  was  taken  to 
Aiken  County  Hospital  but  efforts  failed  to 
revive  him. 

After  his  first  heart  attack,  he  had  writ- 
ten "To  say  that  God  Is  with  yon  when  you 
enter  the  valley  of  the  shadow  doesn't  mean 
you're  assured  of  getting  safely  through.  It 
simply  means  that  In  serious  Illness  you  can 
be  aware  of  His  presence  and  confident  of 
His  love  to  a  deffree  not  often  attained  In 
the  peaceful  and  painless  passages  of  every- 
day life." 

Mr.  Cassels  was  a  veteran  of  32  years  serv- 
ice with  UPI.  He  covered  every  presidential 
election  fmm  1948  until  his  retirement  In 
Alken  In  1970. 

Mr.  Ca.ssels  won  the  Christopher  Award 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  Front 
Page  Award.  The  award  he  prized  most 
was  a  trophy  for  his  series,  "The  Nation's 
Negroes  in  Revolt." 

He  covered  many  of  the  ma}or  race  riots 
in  the  nation  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  experts  in  urban  rlot5  by  his  co- 
workers. 

He  wrote  eleven  books  on  the  subject  of 
religion  but  insisted  he  never  specialized  in 
religion.  "J  am  simply  a  newspaperman  who 
believes  In  God,"  he  said. 

It  was  Mr.  Cas.sels  who  pursuaded  the  na- 
tional wire  service  to  start  covering  religion. 
"I  felt  that  they  were  covering  religion  In  a 
superficial  way.  They  treated  religion  as  If 
they  were  scared  to  death  of  It."  He  urged  the 
wires  to  start  treating  religion  with  the  gloves 
off. 

In  1956  his  first  UPI  religion  column  dealt 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the  Deep 
South  and  Its  effect  on  politics,  a  qiiasl-pollt- 
Ical  subject. 

Despite  his  long  years  In  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  D.C,  with  United  Press,  and 
then  its  successor  UPI,  he  never  lost  touch 
with  his  kinfcdk  or  his  native  state. 

A  coronary  forced  him  to  become  semi- 
retired  in  Aiken  in  1970. 

Although  born  in  Atigubla,  Ga.,  Jan.  14, 
1922,  Mr.  Cassels  claimed  old  Ellenton.  S.C, 
as  his  home.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Horace 
Michael  Cas.se  Is  II  and  Mollie  Welborn 
Cassels. 

Mr.  Cassels  paid  great  tribute  during  his 
life  to  the  Influence  of  his  parents.  His 
mother  "Miss  Mollie"  taught  school  and  was 
very  active  In  her  chtirch  and  In  Alken 
County  community  affairs.  His  father  was  the 
popular  "Big  Mike"  Cassels,  mayor  and  gen- 
eral store  proprietor  in  Ellenton,  the  town 
which  hit  the  headlines  In  the  1960's  when  it 
was  forced  to  disappear  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina map  and  was  taken  over  as  the  site  of  the 
SavaJinah  River  Atomic  Energy  Plant. 

He  started  his  own  newspaper  at  the  age  of 
12  in  hia  home  town  of  Ellenton.  At  17  he 
became  a  police  reporter  for  the  Augusta  Her- 
ald, working  during  the  summers  while  he 
was  at  college. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  he  en- 
rolled In  Duke  University  with  an  Inclination 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  But  he  found  him- 
self devoting  most  of  his  time  working  on  the 
student  newspaper.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  mnd 
decided  in.stead  on  new.spapertng  as  a  career. 
He  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Duke  in 
1943. 

After  a  brief  period  of  recuperation  after 
his  retirement  in  Alken,  he  turned  to  his 
typewriter  again  and  enjoyed  making  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  national  scene  as 
viewed  from  his  Alken  Soirthern  gras-sroots 
perspective. 

For  a  time,  he  was  doing  a  live  radio  report 
fcir  United  Press  International  each  morning 
...  a  kbid  ot  "commentary  front  Coontall 
Lagoon ",  as  be  called  hla  Alken  home  sur- 
rounded by  toll  pines. 

He  was  for  years  an  active  layman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  he  and  hla  family  at- 
tended when  they  lived  In  Betbesda,  Md., 


and  later  at  St.  Thaddeiis  Episcopal  Church 
In  Aiken.  He  was  a  contributing  editor  for 
Tlie  Episcopalian  for  many  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  J.  Rlon 
McKisslck  lecturer  In  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  College  of  Journalism. 

He  was  named  to  the  part-time  post  tn 
teach  fenture  writing  In  September,  H»7?. 
Mr.  Cassels  had  taught  at  the  USC  Aiken 
Regioniil   Campus   In  spring.   1972. 

In  April  1973  Mr.  Cassels  presented  a  col- 
lection of  over  200  items  from  his  per.sonal 
papers  to  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Library.  The  papers  reflect  35  years 
of  his  career,  beginning  with  his  experience 
as  college  edno^Jat  the  Duke  University 
Chronicle  arrra  continuing  to  his  present 
asaienment  with  UPI. 

Mr.  Cassels  delivered  the  invocation  at  the 
dir.uer  Dec.  7,  1970.  on  the  JOUi  anniversary 
of  the  site  sele\;tion  for  the  Savannah  River 
Plant. 

Mr.  Cassels  spoke  last  October  to  the  faU 
meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  UPI  Associa- 
tion and  observed  "Race  relations  in  South 
Carolina  today  are  light-years  ahead  of  race 
relations  In  Washington  or  New  Tork.  or 
Chicago,  or  Detroit,  or  San  Francisco,  or  Los 
Angeles  «•  nearly  any  other  big  city  of  the 
North,  East,  or  West." 

His  twelfth  and  latest  book,  "Coontall  La- 
goon," Is  due  out  In  April  and  revolve? 
around  his  rediscovery  of  God's  world  of 
nature  and  life  In  a  small  town  since  his 
f,r•^t  illness. 

An  untitle>d  detective  book  wUl  be  released 
in  September. 

Mr.  Cassels  owned  and  operated  Ga.<!8els' 
Oil  Co.  in  Aiken,  a  business  he  and  his  fami- 
ly have  held  for  many  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  National  Press  Club, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Norllng  Cskssels;  a  son.  Horace  Michael  Cas- 
sels XV  of  Rockville.  Md.;  and  a  sister.  Mj£.  J. 
Ree.se  Daniel  of  Columbia. 

(Prom  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 

Jan.  25.  I974J 

Cassels  Memorul  Service  Set 

AIK^:.^:. — A  memorial  service  for  Louis  Wel- 
born Cassels,  of  ^rlng  Lake.  Alken.  a  senior 
editor  of  United  Press  International,  will  be 
held  today  at  5  pju.  in  St.  Thaddeus  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  the  Rev.  Howard  M.  Hickey 
offlclatlng.  Burial  will  be  prh-ate. 

Born  in  Augusta,  Mr.  Cassels  claimed  Old 
Ellenton  as  hfs  home.  He  started  his  career 
at  the  age  of  12  by  publishing  his  own  com- 
munity newspaper.  At  17  be  became  a  police 
reponer  for  the  Augusta  Herald,  working' 
during  summers  while  he  vms  in  college. 

He  was  graduated  Phi  Beta  Ka{^>a  from 
Duke  University  in  1942  and  began  work  wivh 
UPI  in  New  York.  After  service  In  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  U,  he  returned  to 
UPI  and  In  1947  Joined  the  Washington  B-u- 
reau.  In  that  post  he  covered  every  presiden- 
tial election  from  1948  until  his  retirement 
to  Aiken  in  1970. 

Prom  his  Alken  home,  Coontall  Lpeoon.  he 
continued  wrltlnf?  two  nationally  known 
columu.s.  one  entitled  "Of  God  and  Man"  and 
the  other  a  political  and  social  commentary, 
"National  Window."  He  insisted  he  had  not 
specialised  in  reiigion,  but  was  "slmpiy  a 
newspaperman  who  believes  In  Cod." 

He  had  written  11  books  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  His  latest  book  about  his  home, 
"Coontall  Lagoon,"  is  to  be  publl^ihed  In 
April. 

His  many  national  press  awards  Included 
the  Christopher  Award  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  Front  Page  Award.  He 
was  also  cited  for  a  series,  "T'he  Nation's 
Negroes  In  Revolt,"  and  wm  considered  an 
expert  In  urban  riots  by  his  co-workers. 

He  also  owned  and  operated  Cassels  Oil 
Company  In  Alken.  a  business  which  has  been 
In  his  family  many  years. 
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Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Norllng  Cassels;  one  son,  Horace  Michael 
Cassels  IV,  HockvUle.  Md.;  and  one  sister. 
Mrs.  J.  Beese  Daniel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  Waahington  Cathedral,  Mt.  St.  Albans, 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  a  favorite  charity. 

[Prom  the  GreenvUIe  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont] 

Feb.  3,  1974] 
Cassxls'  Ashes   Wai.  Rest   in   Washington 
Cathzdrai. 
Washincton.— The  Washington  Cathedral 
will  honor  the  memory  of  Louis  Cassels  on 
Feb.  19  when  the  ashes  of  the  late  UPI  senior 
editor  and  religion  writer  are  to  be  placed  In 
•  niche  of  the  Cathedral's  Bethlehem  Chapel. 
Arrangements  for  the  memorial  service  for 
Cassels,  who  died  a  week  ago  at  his  home  In 
Aiken,  B.C.,  are  being  made  by  Dean  Francis 
B.  Sayre  Jr. 

A  Cathedral  spokesman  said  the  Immure- 
ment In  the  Cathedral  Is  reserved  for  out- 
standing members  of  the  congregation  and 
friends  of  the  Cathedral. 

Others  who  have  been  similarly  honored 
In  the  past  Include  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Adm.  George  Dewey,  former  secretary  of 
sUte  Cordell  Hull,  Nobel  peace  prize  winner 
John  R.  Mott,  former  VS.  ambassador  to 
Russia  Joseph  Davles,  Helen  KeUer  and  her 
childhood  teacher,  Ann  Sullivan  Macy. 

In  his  long  career  as  a  Washington  news- 
man, Cassels  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion ot  St.  Johns  Episcopal  Chiirch  In  subur- 
ban Betheada,  Md. 

On  behalf  of  UPI,  he  often  worked  closely 
with  Dean  Sayre,  arranging  coverage  of  major 
events  at  the  Cathedral  such  as  the  funertd 
of  secretary  of  state  John  Foster  Dulles. 

He  WBs  the  author  of  numerous  magazine 
articles  and  more  than  half  a  dozen  books  on 
religion  and  ethical  problems  In  America.  At 
the  Ume  of  his  death,  he  wrote  two  columns 
ft  week  for  UPI  entitled  "Religion  In  Amer- 
ica" and  "World  of  Religion." 

[From  the  Aiken   (S.C.)    Standard,  Jan.  25 

1074] 

Lotns  WlXBORN  Cassei^ 

Louis  Welborn  Cassels  Uved  and  died  ahead 
of  his  time. 

Death,  which  had  been  a  mere  heartbeat 
away  for  the  past  several  years,  overtook 
him  Wednesday  night  at  his  home  here. 

As  a  hard-pushing  United  Press  Interna- 
tional newsman,  he  had  roamed  the  world, 
rubbing  elbows  with  royalty  and  peasants! 
bishops  and  atheists.  He  had  visited  most  of 
the  celebrated  international  centers  of  beauty 
and  culture,  of  Industry  and  world  power. 
When  a  severe  coronary  in  1971  forced  a 
change  of  pace,  he  came  back  to  Aiken. 

WhUe  his  roots  In  Aiken  run  deep.  It  was 
not  the  same  community  he  had  left  In  the 
days  prior  to  the  revolutionizing  advent  of 
the  ASCs  Savannah  River  Plant.  Quickly, 
however,  he  meshed  into  the  changed  com- 
munity and  drew  to  himself  a  host  of  new 
friends  In  addition  to  those  he  had  known 
and  loved  from  childhood  days  in  EUenton, 
the  little  town  of  dear  hearts  and  gentle 
people  that  was  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  the  AEC. 

Lou  Cassels  was  displaced  physically,  but 
his  heart  never  strayed  far.  It  was  a  pert  of 
hl«  sentimental  make-up  that  he  could 
never  forget  it  through  the  years.  Two  dec- 
ade* after  Sllenton  was  obliterated,  he  wrote: 
"Pompeii   at   least   ham   some   ruins   which 


show  where  a  home  stood  before  It  got  in  the 
way  of  a  volcano  2.000  years  ago." 

Lou  Cassels  was  never  one  to  bite  his 
tongue.  Anyone  Interested  In  his  views 
quickly  found  that  he  had  opinions  backed 
by  scholarship.  One  never  had  to  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  how  he  stood.  This  quality,  along 
with  his  empathy  and  compassion  were  out- 
standing attributes  of  Lou  Cassels'  character. 

As  a  professional  writer,  he  was  prolific, 
and  he  possessed  that  greatly  cherished 
ability  of  all  reporters— the  ability  to  tell  a 
story  so  that  people  can  understand  it.  He 
once  wrote  a  description  of  another  Joixrnal- 
1st 's  style  which  actually  described  his  own: 
"...  a  gift  for  bringing  scientific  intricacies 
down  to  poolroom  terms." 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Duke  University,  he 
remained  an  avid  scholar  throughout  his  life. 
He  was  an  urbane  world  traveler.  Yet  he  never 
lost  a  friendly,  folksy  personal  Interest  in 
people  that  so  endeared  him  to  so  many. 

His  numerous  books  and  articles  inci- 
dentally told  much  about  Louis  Cassels  the 
man. 

When  he  was  recovering  from  his  near-fatal 
attack  in  1971,  he  had  a  spiritual  experience 
which  made  him  impatient  with  convales- 
cence— he  wanted  strength  to  write  about  it. 
He  did,  in  a  deeply  moving  book  entitled 
"God  Is  With  You."  He  felt  that  serious  Ill- 
ness could  be  a  blessing  making  a  person 
aware  of  Gods  presence  and  "confident  of  his 
love  to  a  degree  not  often  attained  In  the 
peaceful  and  painless  passage  of  everyday 
life." 

His  was  a  rich  life — made  so  In  large 
measure  by  his  enrichment  of  other  lives. 

Lou  Cassels  at  death  was  nearly  two  dec- 
ades short  of  the  three  score  and  ten  years 
long  considered  the  promised  normal  life- 
span. 

But  then  he  had  packed  Into  52  years  more 
real  living  than  most  people  realize  in  a 
much  longer  lifetime. 
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[Prom  the  GreenvUIe  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont, 
Jan.  27.  1974] 
Loris  Cassels 

Louis  Cassels  lived  a  relatively  short  life, 
but  it  was  a  fruitful  one.  A  native  South 
Carolinian,  he  became  a  nationally  respected 
Journalist  and  expert  on  religion  and  ethics. 

A  senior  editor  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, Cassels  was  best  known  for  his  wire 
service  reporting,  columns  and  books  on  reli- 
gion and  ethics.  But  he  handled  many  other 
subjects  ELS  a  good  all-around  Journalist. 

A  native  of  Ellenton,  one  of  the  small  towns 
razed  to  make  room  for  the  Savannah  River 
atomic  energy  plant,  Cassels  was  the  first  wire 
service  reporter  to  write  about  religion  In 
depth.  He  became  famous  because  of  his 
abUlty  to  rejjort  on  and  explain  develop- 
ment In  the  complex  field  relating  to  man- 
kind's de€p>est  emotions  and  most  personal 
experiences. 

He  was  a  credit  to  the  profession  of 
Journalism. 

Cassels  returned  to  South  Carolina  a  few 
years  ago  after  developing  heart  trouble,  and 
lived  In  Aiken.  He  continued  working,  writ- 
ing wire  service  columns  for  both  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers. 

In  addition  he  was  taking  on  an  important 
new  work,  training  prospective  young  Jour- 
nalists as  a  part-time  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina's  College  of 
Journalism.  He  was  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fine  teacher  of  Journalism. 

Louis  Cassels'  recent  death  at  age  62  Is  a 


severe  loss  to  his  many  readers,  numerous 
religious  leaders  and  many  promising  youne 
writers.  But  the  products  of  his  pioneering 
career  will  endure  for  many  years. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Jan   25 
•  1974] 

Louts  Cassels 
The  death  of  Louis  Cassels  of  Aiken  re- 
moves from  the  Journalistic  and  literary 
scene  a  writer  of  national  stature,  who  for 
32  years  had  been  a  staff  member  for  United 
F>ress  International. 

Louis  Cassels  was  that  rare  type  of  news- 
paperman who,  through  personal  interest 
which  in  early  years  led  even  to  contempla- 
tion of  the  ministry  as  a  career,  could  write 
and  speak  with  unquestioned  authority  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  In  addition  to  wire 
service  reporting  in  that  field,  he  was  the 
author  of  five  books  dealing  with  religion  and 
ethics.  Needless  to  say,  he  will  be  missed  by 
mUlions  of  readers  all  over  the  United  States 
who  knew  him  through  the  printed  page. 

Mr.  Cassels  held  a  deep,  but  broad,  view  of 
the  role  of  the  Church.  He  did  not  limit  his 
concept  of  worship  to  the  sanctuary,  but  af- 
firmed the  need  to  live  religion  in  dally  hfe. 

He  was  a  man  not  only  devout,  but  devoted 
to  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  community. 
One  of  the  sorrows  of  his  life  was  the  de- 
struction of  his  native  town  of  Ellenton, 
which  the  federal  government  felt  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  a  site  for  the  Savan- 
nah River  plant. 

He  was  a  man  who  for  many  years  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time  and  effort  In  mak- 
ing addresses  to  groups  Interested  in  his 
area  of  activity.  In  this  process,  he  extended 
tremendously  his  circle  of  friends. 

As  those  friends  and  his  famUy  mourn  his 
unexpected  death  at  the  relatively  early  age 
of  52,  we  add  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


HISTORY  OP  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH. DEVELOPMENT,  TEST 
AND  EVALUATION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION AND  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  compiled  in  tabular  form 
the  complete  history  of  the  actions  of 
Congress  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tions. This  information  is  of  widespread 
interest.  It  is  presented  in  detail  by  mili- 
tary department  and  by  program  ele- 
ment. Certain  program  elements  have 
been  excluded  because  of  security  con- 
siderations, but  the  total  amotmts  by 
budget  activity  and  by  military  depart- 
ment or  defense  agency  are  complete. 
Copies  of  these  tables  may  be  obtained 
In  room  224  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  set 
of  these  tables  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Program 
eleinent 
number 


61101* 
61102A 
62101A 
e2102A 
e2103A 
62105A 

eziosA 

62107A 
(2108A 
621 lOA 
e211iA 
62112A 
62114A 
62115A 
621 16A 
62117A 
62118A 
62119A 
e2120A 
(2121A 
63101 A 
iSlOlA 


62201 A 
62202A 
62203A 
62204A 
62205A 
62206A 
62207A 
(2208A 
63201 A 
63203A 
K3204A 
t32D5A 
632C6A 
63207A 
e32(»A 
e3209A 
63Z10A 
63211 A 
632i2A 
64201A 
64202A 
64204A 
64Z86A 
I4207A 
t4209A 
64210A 
64211 A 
64212A 
23625A 


62301 A 
62303A 
62304A 
63301 A 
63303A 
63304A 
63306A 
63307A 
63308A 
63309A 
65310A 
64306A 
64307  A 
65301 A 
65302A 
12514A 
22233A 
22234A 
22251 A 
22254A 
23623A 


63403A 
33142A 
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Program  element  title 


Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  year  1974  authorization 

year  year  year                       action 

1972  1973  1974  

program  program  e.hmate        House        Senate          Final 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropdation 
action 


House       Senate 


Final 


11.0 

69.0 

.5 

2.6 

.6 

9.4 

4  2 

1.3 

4.7 

38.0 

4.8 

1.0 

1.1 


11.0 

69.0 

.5 

2.6 

.6 

9.4 

4.2 

1.3 

4.7 

38.0 

4.8 

1.0 

1.1 


5.3 
1.1 

5.1 
1.7 
2.8 
6.5 
4.9 
8.1 


R.D.T.  S  E.  ARMY 
Military  sciences: 

In-house  laboratory,  independent  research n.  i           lo  7 

Defense  research  sciences ''J_ 75"  7          57  5 

Information  processing .I...1IIII!"IIIII'I""'  1                3 

Electronic  warfare ""Iimiliriiriri'I"  "  2  9            2  5 

Surface  mobility  studies -"""11111  12                 6 

rHaletials_ _ """'"""""]"  10.3            94 

Human  factors  in  military  system? """""I"^"JI^II  43             37 

Military  selection,  t/aining  and  leadership I."IIIII^I!I!^II""I  3^0            2!  5 

Performance  eftectivene's  American  soldier. 2  3            3  4 

Medical  investigations, I-^III^III^I 2l]  0            35  6 

Atmospheric  investigations, ._ ^I..mriIII'I  3  4             37 

Terrestrial  and  construction  investigations IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  l!  8            10 

Fluidic  technological  investigations I.I""!"!!!"!!"  l]  1             13 

General  biological  investigations ^"11""""  5.2 

Genfral  chemical  investigations --"II"!""  Ill  Sl  7 39 53" 

Nuclear  munitions  and  radiacs  IIIIIIIII'IIIII"  l!  7             10             11 

Nuclear  weapons  eflects  researchh^test -..I..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  fi.X            4  1             51 

Nuclear  pov.er  applications "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  2.1             16             17 

Combat  development  investigations.. ...V.'.'.V.'.              2  6            2  6            2  8 

Civil  engineering  technology. "Illlllllllllllllllllllir  4!  5             65             b' 5 

Manpower  resources  development... I.I""I"  4.4              3  7              49 

Studies  and  analysis IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  i.i            1.2            8  1 

Total,  military  sciences 178.0         176^^         187.4         187.4 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment: 

Aircraft  weajions  tochnology i_7 

Aircraft  avionics  technology.. 11111111111111111111"  slo 

Air  mobility  tech'ioloBy. I-.IIIIIIIIIII""  2l4 

Aerodynamics  technwogy IIIIIIII"! 2  2 

Aeronautical  technologv "-IIII1IIIIIIII1I  ell 

System  synthesis  analysis IIIIII-IIIIIII"" "  .6 

Aitcralt  propulsion  technology V^^^^^^^^^^^IW". 29 

Airciaft  loads  and  structure^  technology IIIIII1IIIIIIIIII.1III"!.!.""!  2.3 

Alrcialt  poweipbnts  and  propulsion.-.l ""IIIIIIIIIII""  31 

Heavy  lift  helicopter _. I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  2915 

Advanced  helicoptei  develupinent , I..""""~"IIII  l!9 

Aerial  scout '."."'.'."'.'.".".  9  8 

Aircraft  w^poiis "-""IIIIIII"""""!"  sIS 

Aircraft  avionics  equipment. II'I'I  sIs 

Aiiciaft  loads  and  structures IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  sll 

Air  mobility  support.. IIIIIIII"""!"!  4!? 

Aerial  suriicitiance,  taiget  acquisition,  and  night observationl.T"."!."!..!.."."!  1.2 

Po'ary  wing  research  aircraft ".'_  ii_g 

Tilt  rotor  research  aircraft... I-I.I!I!"II!riI"I 

Aircraft  avionics I-..IIIIIIIIIIII"! 5  8 

Aircraft  weapons IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"!"  1.% 

Ai!  mobility  support  equiprrtent IIIIIIIIIII"!  14 

Utility  tactical  tiansport  aircraft  system  (UTTAS)...I.III!!IIII""II""I  23'  5 

Advanced  attack  helicopter I"""""""!  0 

Air  n;obility  lea  liness  tei-hniques. I.IIIIIIIIIII!  2. 1 

Advanced  attack  helicopter  evaluation I. ..I! Ill  8!6 

Aerial  surveillance,  target  acquisition,  and  night  observation  sv^em  "  28 

Cobra  TOW ------  ^^  ^ 

Cheyenne  AH56A .IIII.'"""-""!!!!-!!!!  9! 3 

T0t.1l,  aircraft  and  related  equipment 175.3 

Missiles  and  related  equipment: 

Missiles g  5 

Missile  technologv .-. IIIIIIII  1 1!  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  18  2 

Enploratory  ballistic  missile  deleflse III. I- II  I      I  37  2 

Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  system — -I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  3  0 

Suilace-to-suriace  missile  rocket  system I VJiV..V.'. '.'.'.. "'.'.'.  2  0 

Advanced  ballislic  missile  delense II.I""II"II1"I  58  8 

Te-minal  homing  system   I." IIIIIIIIIIIIII"!"  9  9 

Missile  etiectiveiiess  evaluation I."II""III"I""I"II  7  5 

Site  delense  '-'..'..'...'..'.        11  59  7 

Cartoon  launched  guided  projectile.-. .II. IIIIIIII!!  I '"  7  ? 

Heliborna  missile  -(Heliluc)-.. -I...I.I        .  4  9 

Stinger...             .  ._ irilllllllll  """ 75 

Surface-to-Air  Missile  Developiueiit(SAM-6)I!""I!III!I!!!IIII IH  5 

l<  vajalein  Missile  R^nge '  79  g 

V^hite  Sands  Missilii  Range IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!  77  6 

Safeguard  il«(ense  system     I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIiri"!  297  6 

5jildce-fo-Air  missile  Hawk;  improvement  program"!! " ""  33 

Chaparral  Vulcan  . I.I'I'I  4  8 

Division  suppoit  missile    Lante I Illlllllllllllirillllllllll  25  9 

Surface-to-surface  missile    Persliing I.IIIIIII  I  5  8 

Land  combat  support  system I."!!I!"I!III!II"I!  2!o 

Total,  missiles  and  relaled  equipment 840.4 

Military  astronautics  and  re'.itei  equipment: 

Defense  navigation  satellite  system.. .  .  9             \  f             jy 

Satellite  communications  ground  ennronment ^^^ .ll\]V^l\][^.^  llls           islo           16  2 

Total,  militaiy  aslro.iautics  and  related  equipment 12.2          leT?     '     VL^          17^9" 


no 

69.0 
.5 
2.6 
.6 
9.4 
4.2 
1.2 
4.7 

38.0 
4  8 
1.0 
1.1 


11.0 

69.0 

.5 

2.6 
.6 

9. 

4. 

1. 

4. 
33. 

4. 

1 


1.1 


11.0 

69.0 

.5 

2.6 

.6 

9.4 

3.7 

1.2 

3.4 

38.0 

3.8 

1.0 

1.1 


10.8 

67.0 

.5 

2.6 

.6 

9.4 

3.7 

1.2 

3.4 

37.0 

3.8 

1.0 

1.1 


10.8 

C7.0 

.5 

2.6 

.6 

9.4 

3.7 

1.2 

3.4 

37.0 

3.8 

i.a 

1.1 


5.3 
1.1 
5.1 


5.3 
1.1 
5.1 
1.7 

2.8 
6.5 
4  9 
8.1 


5.3 
1.1 
5.1 
1.7 
2.8 
6.5 
3.9 
7.0 


4.1 
1.1 

5.1 
1.7 
2.3 
C.5 
3.9 
7.0 


4.1 
1.1 

5.1 
!.  7 
2.3 
6.5 
3.9 
7.0 


187.3 


187.3 


182.4 


177.5 


177.5 


2.0  1.4  1.4  1.4  1.4  1.4  14  1  » 
4. 8  6. 1  6  1  6. 1  6. 1  5. 1  5  1  5"  1 
1.6  2.2  2.2  2  2  2.2  2.2  2  2  2' 
\l  17  1.7  1.7  1.7  1.7  1:7  17 
6-4  6.  n  6. 0  6. 0  6. 0  6. 0  6  0  6  0 

•9  -9  -9  .9  .9  .9  .9  9 

3.2  3.4  3.4  3.4  3.4  3.4  3  4  ^  \ 

3.1  2.9  2.9  Z.9  2.9  2.9  2;9  2'9 
3.4  3.5  3.5  35  3.5  3.5  3.b  35 

38.0  59.9  59.9  59.9  59.9  59.9  59.9  599 

*-J  1-2  12  1.2  1.2  1.2  1.2  IZ 

6.1  1.0  1.0  0  0 

'■}  6.9  6  ?  6  9  6.9  6.9 6.'9 6"9 

31  1.8  1.8  1.8  1.8  1.8  1.8  li 

30  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  25 

2-9  1.1  1.1  1.1  1.1  1.1  1.1  1:1 

"|-« io!f i6!6 ib.6 lole io.e i.oe  io'e 

3.6  4.6  4.6  4.6  4.6  4.6  4  6  4"6 

8.3  9.6  9.6  9.6  9.6  9.6  95  96 
1.3  .6  .6  .6  .6  .6  6  fi 
*.2  7.7  7.7  7.7  7.7  7.7  7' 7  77 

50.4  108.8  102.6  1C2.7  1C2.6  102.6  m.f,  1026 

20.0  49.2  49.2  45.7  46.7  45.7  49.2  49? 

•6  •«  .4  .4  .4  .4  .4  .4 

'  i\ ?-3 7:3 7.3 7.3 7:3 7.'3 '7.3 

193.9  301.4  295.2  290.8_  290.7  ZoTt  ZmI  mi 

8.*  7  9  7.9  7.9  7.9  7.9  7.9  7  9 

'6.9  22.0  22.0  22.0  22.0  20.0  19  0  190 

43.4  39.3  39.3  23.9  34.0  34.0  23  9  239 

8.1  28  1  28.1  8.6  11.1  11.1  11.1  111 

.„1  3.3  3.3  3.3  3.3  3.3  3.3  3  3 

<9. 2  60. 7  60. 7  33. 7  52. 7  77. 7  37  7  37  7 

11.0  27.1  27.1  27.1  27.1  27  1  27  27  1 
52  6.1  6.1  61  6.1  i\  61  61 

80.1  170.0  145.0  100.0  135.0  0  1350  1100 
8.  5  6. 4  6. 4  6. 4  6. 4  6. 4  6  4  64 

11.1  11.1  11.1  11.1  11.1  6.1  6  1  6  1 

20.0  24.6  ?4.6  24.6  24.6  24.6  216  2°  6 

171.1  193.8  1S3.8  193.8  193.8  193.8  171  Z  \<^i  i 

75.9  69.7  69.7  69.7  69.7  69.7  69.7  iiJ 

74.8  71.3  71.3  71.3  71.3  71  3  71  3  71  3 

299.4  216.0  191.  n  199.7  181.0  181.0  ISIO  1810 

6  <  1.9  1.9  1.9  1.9  1.9  1  9  19 

3.8  2.3  2.3  2.3  2.3  2.3  2.3  l\ 

6  6 4."0 4"6 "4.0 4."6 4.0  4.0 4  0 

'6  1.2  1.2 1.2  1.2  1.2  1.2  1:2 

912.4  967.2  917.2  819.0  866.1  TSiTt  iTl.l  8018 


1.7 

16.2 


1.7 
16.2 

I7T 


1.7 

16.2 


1.7 
16.2 


1.7 
16.2 


1.7 
16.2 


17.9 


17.9 


17.9 


17.9 
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Program 

element 

nuiiber        Projram  element  title 


Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  year  1974  authorization 

/"'  >"'  year  action 

1S72  1973  1974    — - 

Krogram  program  estimate  House       Senate          Final 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
action 


e.'eoiA 

625C4A 

626n5A 

62606  A 

625074 

62608A 

62609A 

62610A 

6261  lA 

63601 A 

636C4A 

63606 A 

6360  7  A 

63608A 

636! 1  A 

63613A 

63614A 

63615A 

53619A 

63620A 

63621A 

64601A 

64602A 

64603A 

64604A 

646C6A 

6460C-A 

64608  A 

64609A 

&4610A 

64612A 

646 1 3A 

64614A 

64615A 

&46!6A 

6461 7A 

646 ISA 

6461 9A 

23618A 

236I9A 

23624A 

23627A 

23630A 


62701 A 

62703A 

62705A 

62707A 

62708A 

62709A 

62710A 

62711A 

627I2A 

62713A 

63701A 

63702A 

63703A 

63706A 

63707A 

63711A 

63712A 

63713A 

63715A 

63718A 

63719A 

63720A 

63721A 

63722  A 

63723A 

63724A 

63725A 

63726A 

63729A 

64701A 

64706  A 

64709A 

64711A 

647I2A 

647I3A 

547  ISA 

e4716A 

64717A 

64  723  A 

64725A 

64726A 

64727A 

64728A 

64729A 

65710A 

65702A 

65704A 

65705A 

6570tA 

65707A 

65709A 


R.D  T.  &  E.  ARMY— Continued 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related  equipment- 
Tank  automotive  technology 

firepower  other  than  missiles., 

Afmv  smalt  arms  program  

Vegetation  control  chemical  investigations. 

Riot  control  agent  investigations 

Incapacitating  chemical  investigations..!!"] 

Lethal  chemical  investigations ' 

Laser  technolog-/  and  application 

Weaoons  technology... 

Fuels  and  lubncaots         ...  

Pc*er  systems  converters..."!!]"!!!!"'" "" 

Nuclear  munitions  and  radiacs !!!!!  

Mine  warfare  ] 

Army  small  arms  program     --!!!]!!!]. 

Weapons  and  a-nmunit'cn         ]]] 

High  energy  laser  development  .]]!!!!!!!]] 

Advance  fuze  des.gn 

Incacacitating  cheniical  ir.umtions  concepts]]]]! 

Lethal  cheTiiral  munition-  concef  t 

Mine  neutralization 

Tank  systems 

Vehicle  engine  development !.!!!!I 

Infantry  support  weapons .'.         

Weapons  and  ammunition !]"". 

Nuclear  munitions 

Mobility  

Howitzer  light  105mm.  (XM2C4)!!!."].'."!.'] 

ForiifiLations,  mines  and  obstacles !!!! 

Army  small  arms  program. ]!"' 

Riot  control  agent  systems !!!!!! 

Chemical  munitions...       .....!! 

Mine  neutralization  ."!' 

Incapxitaling  chemical  munitions 

Howitzer  medium  155mm.  (XM19g)    ' 

M60A1  thermal  sight. 

Mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicle  (XM723) ' 

Vehicle  rapid  fire  weapon  system— Bushmaster 

Armed  reconnaissance  Scout  velNcle  (XM800) 
Mine  systems 

Shillelagh  

Mam  battle  tank  (MBT  70) 

Antitank  assault  weapon  TOW  

Medium  antitank  assault  weapon  Dragori 

M60A1  tank  product  improvement  program 


House       Senate 


5.5 
15.8 
5.6 
1.5 
1.5 
.7 
1.6 

2]3 
2.2 
.9 
.6 
5.4 
4.9 
4.6 

2]6 
2.0 
2.6 
5.7 

20.0 

9.7 
.3  . 

11.4 

16.0 
1.1 
1.7 


1.0 
.9 


.9 


7.6 
1.0 
2.2 


6.3 
4.8 
2.1 
1.5 
1.1 
12.5 
5.0 


Totil,  ordnance,  combat  veh.cle:,  and  related  equipment. 

Other  equipment 

Communications  electronics. 

Combat  surveillo  ce  target  acquisition  and  identification" ' " 

tiectronics  and  electronic  device? 

Mapping-geodesy  .  

Combat  support  _  

Night  vision  investigations..."!!!! 

Defense  against  chemical  agents'!!!]  '." 

Defense  against  Liiological  agents..!! 

Mine  detection  and  neutralization' 

Technical  support  of  the  military  man      

Land  warfare  Idboratoiy..  "' 

Flectric  power  sources  " 

Automatic  data  systems-field  army  

Identification,  friend  or  foe  developments" 

Ccmmunicalions  development  ' 

Electronic  warfare !! " ' 

Mapping-geodesy ]!!!! ' 

Tneiapeutic  development  " 

Subsystem  reliability 

Missile  electronic  warfare 

Surveillance,  target  acquisition,  and  night  observation 

biological  defense  materiel  concepts  

Cnemical  defense  materiel  concepts 

Tactical  Operations  System  (TOS)         "' 

Command  and  control-. .  

Lew  cost  ownership  development         

Remotely  pdoted  vehicles  and  drones     ' 

Combat  support  equipment  " 

Counter  battery  radar  ' 

Communications  -  engineering  development    

Nuclear  surveillance  survey  

Identification,  friend  or  toe  equipment     

Electronic  warfare  


194.9 


a^?"X!d!;i^!n^^^i^^;^'''"''^°"'"^""'"'»-p'««'-<"''): 

Manpower  resources  and  training  applications  

Mapping  and  geodesy.  -- 

General  combat  support  

Surveillance  target  acquisition  and  night  obsewation  system 

Chemical  defense  material  •»>">■". . . 

Meteorological  equipment  systems!  

Command  and  control.  " 

Family  o«  military  engineering  construction  equipment 

tounter  mortar  radar  

Communications-elcclrcnics  testing  activities ' 

Testing - - 

Deseret  Test  Center 


Modern  Army  selected  syslems.  lesL  evaluation  and  review" 
Materiel  concepts  evaluation  cvicw. 

F.T°,1?!.'V"""  ""  '"•'^  eval.ati'.n  combat  equioment    " 
tvaljation  of  foreign  components 


6.3 
4.9 

11.7 
2.8 
7.0 
4.5 
7.4 
5.5 
3.8 

10.1 
7.0 
3.2 
1.4 
.1 
4.8 

'(,'.'% 
9.0 
2.2 

2i!3  ' 
2.0 
1.7 
S.4 
6.4 


3.2 

.5 


10.1 
1.0 
1.6 

3.2 

5.3 

3.2 

2.4 

14.7 

10.4 

1.6 

.5 


9.7 

17  5 
10  9 
4.0 
7.8 


2.6 


5.6 
12.7 
5.4 

.9 
1.3 

.7 
1.6 


2.1 
1.9 
.7 
.9 
5.0 
4.3 
2.7 

]6" 


2.9 
12 
19.6 
7.6 


13.9 

11.5 
2.3 
3.1 


.4 
l.l 
2.7 


18.8 
1.0 
8.1 
1.8 

12.4 
9.3 
.3 

"l]6" 
4.3 
7.4 


190.1 


4  2 

5.0 
11.6 

3.1 
11.4 

4.8 


.3 
1.7 

"  '.8 
7.7 
1.4 

16.8' 
1.8 

.7 
8.4 
5.1 

.5  . 
2.5 
4.0 
8.0 
7.3 

.9 
1.9 

'2.6 
4.6 
2.2 
1.2 

10.7 

13.7 

1.7 

.8 

.6 

.9 

5.0 

9.5 

44.3 

9.1 

1.7 

7.8 

10.0 

1.6 


6.3 
12.7 
5.3 

.5 
1.4 

.7 
1.0 

"2!  5 
1.9 
.9 
1.2 
6.4 
6.0 
4.3 

""]8 


6.3 
12.7 
5.3 

.5 
1.4 

.7 
1.0 

25" 
1.9 
.9 
1.2 
6.4 
6.0 
4.3 

.8 


6.3 

2.7 
5.3 

.5 
1.4 

.7 
1.0 


2.5 

1.9 

.9 


6.3 
12.7 

5.3 
.5 

1.4 
.7 

1.0 


6.3 

12.7 

5.3 

.5 
1.4 

.7 
1.0 


6.3 

12.7 

5.3 

.5 
1.4 

.7 
1.0 


2.5 
1.9 
.9 
1.2 
6.4 
6.0 
4.3 

.8 


2.5 
1.9 
.9 
1.2 
6.4 
6.0 
4.3 

.8 


Final 


f.3 
12,7 
;.3 

.S 
1.4 

.7 
I.O 

i.l 
1.9 
9 
1.2 
f.4 
f..O 
4.3 


1.3 
1.5 
52.1 
6.7 


1.3 

1.5 
52.  i 
6.7 


1.3 
1.5 
52.1 
6.7 


1.3 
1.5 
52.1 
6.7 


1.3 

1.5 

52.1 

5.7 


1.3 

1.5 

52.1 

5.7 


15.1 

14.5 

2.3 

7.S 

7.0 

1.0 

.6 

2.3 

3.0 

.3 

6  0 

4,3 

9,8 

13.7 

10.4 

2.2 


8.1 

.7 
3.4 


15.1 

0 

2.3 

7  8 

7  0 

1.0 

.6 

2.3 

3.0 

.3 

0 

4.3 

9.8 

13.7 

10.4 

2.2 


8.1 

.7 

3.4 


15.1 
6.1 
2.3 
7.8 
7.0 
1.0 

.6 
2.3 
3.0 

.3 
6.0 
4.3 
9.8 
9.8 
10.4 
2.2 


6.5 

.7 

3.4 


15.1 
6.1 
2.3 
7.8 


2.3 

3.0 
.3 
6.0 
4.3 
9.8 
9.8 
10.4 
2.2 


6.5 
.7 

3.4 


6.1 
2.3 
7.8 
7.0 
1.0 

.6 
2.3 
3.0 

.3 
5.0 
4.3 
9.8 
9.8 
10.4 
2.2 


.7 

5.1 


15.1 
6.1 
2  3 
7.8 
7. 
1. 


240.; 


220.3 


226.9 


226.9 


235.7 


3.5 
4.6 
10.7 
2.9 
12.1 
4.0 
6.7 
1.6 
3.9 
9.3 
5.2 
2.0 
1.  1 
.3 
3.4 

i!3  ■ 

7.0 


10.9 

1.8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


3.5 
4.6 
!0.  7 
2.9 
12.1 
4.0 
6.7 
1.6 
3  9 
9.3 
5.2 
2.0 
1.1 
.3 
3.4 

i]3 

7.0 


10.9 
1.8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


3.5 
4.6 
10.7 
2.9 


1.1 
.3 

3.4 

1.3' 
7.0 


10.9 
1.8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


1.1 

.3 
3.4 

i.'3" 
7.0 


10.9 
1.8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


3.5 
4.6 
10.7 
2.9 
12.1 
4.0 
6.7 
1.6 
3.9 
9.3 
5.1 
2.0 
1.1 
.3 
3.4 

'1.3 
7.0 


10.0 
1.8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


.0 
.0 
.6 
.3 
.0 
.3 
6.0 
4.3 
9.8 
9.8 
10.4 
2.2 


5.5 

.7 

5.1 

228.6 


3.5 
4  6 

in.  7 

2.9 
12.1 
4.0 
6.7 
1.6 
3,9 
9.3 
5.  1 


1.3 
7.0 


10  9 

1,8 
2.4 
8.2 
4.1 


13 

1.5 

52.1 

&.7 

15.1 
1. 1 
2  3 
7  8 
7  0 
10 
6 
2  3 
2,0 
.3 
6.0 
4.3 
9  8 
9.8 

10.4 
2.2 


6.5 

.7 
5.1 

228.6 


3.5 
4,6 
10.7 
2.9 
12.1 
4.0 
6.7 
1.6 
3.9 
9.3 
6.1 
2.0 
1.1 
.3 
3.4 

1.3 
7.0 


10,9 
1.8 
i.4 
8.2 
4.1 


4.0 
4,9 
8,6 
5.6 
.6 
1.1 

3]0 
4  1 

3,7 

1.5 

10,0 

15.5 

2.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.  1 

4,5 

6.5 

43  6 

9.5 

3.0 

8.5 


4.0 
4.9 
8.5 
5.6 
.6 
1.1 


3. 
4. 
3. 
1. 
10. 
15. 
2. 
1. 
1.4 
1.1 
4.5 
6.5 
43,6 
9.5 
3.0 
8.5 


4.0 
4.9 
8.6 
5.6 
.6 
1.1 

"i'o" 

4.1 
3.7 
1.5 
10.0 
15.6 
2.5 
1.0 
1.4 
1.1 
4.5 
6.5 
43.6 
9.5 
3.0 
8.5 


4.0 
4.9 
8.6 
5.6 
.6 
1.1 

"i'o 
4. 1 
3.7 
1.5 

10.0 
15.6 
2.5 
1.0 
1.4 
1.1 
4.5 
6.5 
43.6 
9.5 
3.0 
8.5 


3.0 
4.9 
E.6 
5.6 
.6 
J.l 

io 
3.1 

3.7 

15 

10.0 

15.6 

2.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

4.5 

6.5 

43.6 

9.5 

3.0 

8.5 


4.0 
4.9 
E.6 
5.6 
.6 
1.1 

3,0 
4.1 
3.7 
1.5 
10.0 
15.6 
2.5 
1,0 
1,4 
11 


3.5 
4.9 

8.6 

5.6 

.6 

1.1 

3!6 
4,1 
3.7 
1.5 
10.0 
15.6 
2.5 
1.0 
1.4 
1.1 
4.5 
6.5 
43.6 
9.5 
3.0 
8.5 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


LI 


1.1 


1.1 
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Program 
element 
number 

Program  element  title 

Fiscal 

year 

1972 

program 

Fiscal 

year 

1973 

program 

Fiscal 
year 

1974 
estimate 

Fiscal  year  1974  authorization 
action 

House        Senate           Final 

Fiscal  yea 

1974  appropriation 
action 

House 

Senate 

Final 

23625A 
23629A 

28010A 
31011A 

33401A 

Tactical  fire  direction  system  (TACFIRE)  _. 

3  2 

.4  . 
5.1 

4.2 
....... ^.. 

10.0 
■"  26.'8" 

10.0 
— -joj  - 

10.0 
'""26!  8" 

10.0 
"  20!8" 

8.0 
"  "20!8'" 

S.O 
'20!8"" 

8.0 

Surveillance,  target  acquisition,  and  night  observation  development 

Tri-Service  tactical  communications  program 

Cryptologic  activities 

20.8 

Communications  security  equipment 

Total,  other  equipment 

Programwide  management  and  support: 

Programwide  activities __ 

International  cooperative  research  and  development 

336.1 

339.5 

335.9 

335.9 

335.9 

335.9 

331.0 

333.9 

332.5 

65801A 
65802A 

51.2 

.3 

2.2 

.9 

51.1 

.3 

3.5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4,5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

52.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

52.8 
.3 

65803A 

Technical  information  activities 

4.5 

91212A 

Civilian  training  pool 

Total,  programwide  management  and  support 

Undistributed  reduction 

Financing  adjustment  (transfer  from  R  D.T.  &  E.  Army)  fiscal  year  1973-74 

Total,  R.D.T.  &  E.— Army "^ 

.5 

54.7 

55.3 

53.1 

58.1 
-.3  . 

58.1 

58.1 

58.1 

58.1 
-1.0 
-3.5 

58.1 
-1.0 
-3.5 

1.791.6 

1, 884. 6 

2,108.7 

2,031.7 

1. 935. 9 

1, 983. 8 

1, 866. 5 

1,915.9 

1,912.1 

6n52N 
61153N 
65151 M 
65152N 
65153M 
65154N 

R.D.T.  &  E.  MAVY 
Military  sciences: 

In-house  independent  laboratory  research 

Defense  research  sciences 

Studies  and  analysis  support,  Marine  Corps 

13.7 

liO.9 

2.2 

9.2 

.7 

6.5 

12.4 

103.4 

2.4 

9.2 

.5 

3.5 

13.0 
108.1 
2.2 
9.8 
1.0 
7.1 

15.6 
105,5 
2.2 
9.8 
1,0 
7,1 

15.6 
105.5 
2.2 
9.8 
1.0 
7.1 

15.6 

105.5 
2.2 
9.8 
1.0 
7.1 

12.3 

100,5 

2.2 

9.0 

.7 

5.5 

12.3 
100.5 
2.2 
9.0 
1.0 
7.1 

12.3 

100.5 

2.2 

9.0 

.7 

6.5 

Center  for  naval  analysis,  Marine  Corps _ 

Center  lor  naval  analysis.  Navy _. 

Total  military  sciences 

143.2 

1 131.3 

1141.2 

U41.2 

«  141.2 

1141.2 

130.2 

132.1 

131  2 

Aircraft  and  rel.ited  equipment: 
Airborne  ASW  detection  system 

6320 IN 

1,0 
1.1 
1.5  . 
2.0 
20.7 
1.6 
1.2 

.5 
1.2 
26.8  . 
8.0 
1.3 
10.4 
2.2 
2.4 

.3 
2.6 
1.0 

.6 
1.9 
1.8 
1.0 
8.5 
4.2 
2.1 
100.2  . 
5,4 
7.9 

1.0 
1.5 

i.2". 

9.4 
1.6 
1.3 
1.0 
3.0 

3.0 
2.0 
1.3 

1.9 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

3.0 
2.0 
1.3 

1.9 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

3,0 
2.0 
1.3 

■""ii]4"" 

1.9 
2  8 
1.0 
1.6 

3.0 
2.0 
1.3 
....... ^.. 

1.9 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

3.0 
2.0 
1.3 

1.9 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

3.0 
1.3 

""'"ii!4  " 
1,9 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

3  0 

63202N 

2  U 

63203N 
63204 N 

VSTOL  developments 

1.3 

63206N 
63207N 

Airborne  electronic  warfare  equipment 

(environmental  applications .        

11.4 
1.9 

63210N 
63216M 
63228 N 

Advanced  aircraft  propulsion  systems 

Airborne  life  support  system 

CV  tactical  support  center  . 

2.8 
1.0 
1  6 

632b4N 

Air  ASW 

V  STOL  tor  sea  control  ship  (prototype) 

Advanced  propulsion  lor  V  STOL 

63257N 
63258N 

7.5 
7.0 
9.8 
4.1 
2,0 

.5  . 
1.0 

.1  . 

i]6' 
1.2 

.6 

11.5 

.7 

1.4 

5!i 

9.5 

"  i6]6' 

.7 

6.0 

4.0 

14.1 

38.8 

18.5 

3.7 

4.5 

104.6 

58.0 

7.1 

26.3 

11.3 

11.8 

5.0 

2.2 

.i  ' 

]9  ' 

.8 
1.4 

.  S 

12.7 

.4 

1.5 

5!2"" 

14.4 

1.0 

30.0 

1.5 

10.0 

5,0 

1.4 

5.2 

9.3 

4.0 

4.5 

17.0 

40.4 

4.0 

26.3 

11.3 

11.8 

5.0 

2.2 

.i  " 

!9  " 

.8 

1.4 
.5 

12.7 
.4 

1.6 

6!2  ■ 

14  4 
1.0 

30.0 
1.5 

10.0 
5.0 
1,4 
5,2 
9,3 
4.0 
4,5 

17.0 

40.4 
4.0 

22.4 
5.9 

11  8 
5.0 
2.2 

.'i  ■ 

.9" 

.8 
1,4 

,5 
12.0 

.4 
1.6 

5!2" 

12.5 

1.0 

28.8 

1,5 

10.0 

5.0 

1.4 

5.2 

9.3 

4,0 

4,5 

17.0 

40.4 

4.0 

24.3 
5.9 

11.8 
5.0 
2.2 

i.'" 

."§" 

.8 

1.4 

.5 

12.0 

.4 

1.6 

5!'2'" 

14.4 

1,0 

28,8 

1.5 

10,0 

5.0 

1.4 

5.2 

9.3 

4.0 

4,5 

17.0 

40.4 

4.0 

24,3 
5.9 

11,8 
5.0 
2.2 

.i" 

]9" 

.8 

1.4 

.5 

12.0 

.4 

1.6 

-52- 

10.4 

1.0 

28.8 

1.5 

10.0 

5.0 

1.4 

5.2 

9  3 

4.0 

4.5 

17,0 

40.4 

4.0 

24,3 
5.9 
9.8 
5.0 
2.2 

.'i  ' 

.'9" 

.8 
1.4 

.5 

12.0 

.4 

1.6 

5!2'" 

10.4 

1.0 

28.8 

1.5 

10.0 

5.0 

1.4 

5.2 

9.3 

4  0 

4.5 

17.0 

40.4 

4.0 

24.3 
5.9 

63259N 
63260N 

Acoustic  search  sensors  (advanced) 

Airborne  mine  countermeasures                .                                   ..  _        . 

9.8 
5.0 

64203N 
64204ft 
64205N 
64206N 
64210N 
64211'i 

Avior.ics  development 

Target  development.. 

Laser  target  designator 

TRAM  (Target  recognition  attack  multisensor) 

Search  and  rescue  system 

AIMS  ATCRBS  (Air  traffic  control  radar  beacon)  f^ARK  XII. 

2.2 

.'i 

!§ 

.8 

64215rt 
64218N 
64219ri 
64220N 

Aircraft  handling  and  servicing  equipment 

Environmental  modification  system 

Airborne  ASW  developments 

Aircraft  infrared  signature  suppression..          .           

1.4 

.5 

12.0 

.4 

64223N 
54252 N 

Visual  target  acquisition,  identification  and  weapon  control  system  development 

1.6 

64255N 

Air  electronic  warfare                                                   .  . 

5  2 

64258 N 

10  4 

64259N 
54260N 
64261 N 

vex   

CH-53E 

Acoustic  search  sensors  (engineering) 

1.0 

28.8 

1  5 

24134N 
24135N 

A6  squadrons 

A7  squadrons 

2.0 

2.0 

30.8 

204.2 

6!4 

4.5 

"  "l26;o' 
14.9 

10.0 
5  0 

24152N 
24234N 

Early  warning  aircraft  squadrons 

1.4 
5  2 

24245N 
25662N 

LAMPS  (Light  airborne  multipurpose  system) 

Aircraft  propulsion  evaluation  general ......    

9.3 
4  0 

25663N 

Aircraft  flight  test  general    ..             

4  5 

25666N 
25667 N 
25674N 

FI4B 

F14A 

Electronic  warfare  counter  response 

Total,  aircraft  and  related  equipment. 

Missiles  and  related  equipment: 

Long  range  surface  weapon  system. 

ARM  system  tcchnolcsy, , '... 

Air-launched  air-to-air  missile  system  (AGILE) 

Advanced  aii-launcliad  aii-to-surlace  missile  system 

Advanced  fuze  design..     

17.0 

40.4 

4.0 

610.3 

353.7 

252.9 

252.9 

239.8 

243.6 

239.6 

237.6 

237.6 

6330IN 
63303N 
63305N 

3.1 
1.5 

21.7 
5.1 
1.2 

38.4 

.5 

s!?' 

2.1 
4  3 
2.0 
100.0 
7.2 

"     10!6 
16.6 

5.7 

6.3 

59.1 

6.0 

1.7 

15.9 

8.8 

10.0 
3.2 

10.0 
3.2 

10.0 
3.2 

10.0 
3.2 

10.0 
3,2 

10.0 

3.2 

10.0 
3-2 

63306N 
63307 N 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6,4 

6.4 

6.4 

63312N 

Air-launched  surface-launched  anti-ship  missile  (HARPOON) 

59.9 

3!6' 
4.0 
1,4 
6.7 

12.0 
1.2 

78.5 
5.9 

'"   10]9' 

25.0 

2.4 

21.7 

348.4 

63353N 

63358N 

Air-to-ground  v/eapon  technology 

Woaponizing  of  ships  (ptototvoe) 

.6 

2.0 

15.2 

.5 

2.0 

15.2 

.6 

2.0 

0 

.6 
2.0 
2.5 

.8 
2.0 
2.5 

.6 
2.0 
2.5 

.6 
2.0 
2.5 

63361 N 
63362N 

Strategic  cruise  missile 

Ciuise  missile .. 

63363N 
63364N 
64302N 

HARM  (liigii-speed  anti-radar  missile) 

Encapsulated  H,irpoon   ,_ 

3T  major  syslems  development 

AEGIS                                                                                                   

8.7 
11.5 

8.7 
11. b 

8  7 
11.5 

8.7 

11.5 

8.7 
11.5 

8.7 
11.5 

8.7 
11.5 

64303N 

43.1 

9.3 
21.5 

4.7 
12.0 

15 

12  7 

529.  0 

66.4 

6.8 
65.7 

1.5 
14. n 
18.8 
15.6 

9  b 

43.1 
9.3 

21.5 

4.7 
12.0 

1.5 

12.7 

529.0 

66  4 

6  8 
65  7 

1.5 
14,0 
IS.  8 
16.6 

9.5 

40.1 
4.8 

21.5 

4.7 
12.0 

1.5 

12.7 

529.0 

66.4 

6.8 
65.7 

1,5 
14.0 
18.8 
16  6 

9.5 

40.1 

4.8 
21.5 

.47 
12.0 

1.5 

12.7 

629,  0 

56  4 

6.8 
65.7 

1.5 
14.0 
18.8 
16.6 

9.5 

40.1 

4.8 
21.5 

4  7 
12  0 

1.5 
22.7 
517.0 
66.4 

6  8 
65.7 

1,5 

14.0 

16.8 

0 

9.5 

40.1 

4.8 
21.5 

3.7 
12.0 

1.5 

12.7 

529.0 

66  4 

6  8 
65.7 

1.5 

14  0 

15  8 

16  6 
8.0 

40  1 

64352N 

Suilace-launched  weaponry,  systems  and  technology 

4  8 

64354N 
64358N 
64359N 
64361 N 

Air-to-air  weapons  technology 

Close  in  weapon  system  (PHALANX) 

Standard  surface-to-surface  missile 

NATO  SEA  SPARROW 

21.5 
4  7 

12.0 
1  5 

64362N 

Point  defense  improvements 

12  7 

64363N 
64364N 

TRIDENT  missile  system , 

Anti-ship  weaponry. 

5:3.0 
80  5 

64366N 
65351 N 
65352N 
11221N 
11224N 

Surface  missile  guidance 

Pacific  missile  range 

Systems  test  and  instrumentation 

Fleet  balli'tic  missile  system 

SSBN  defense 

5.8 

64.5 

16 

33,1 

14.2 

4.5 

6.3 

11.4 

65  8 

1.5 

15.5 

11.8 

9  1 

b.O 

6  8 
65.7 

1.5 
14.0 
16  8 

IHOIN 

SANGUINE. 

8  3 

11402N 

GRYPHON 

9.5 

3184 


2^>tfc^N 
2'.469N 


634C1N 

J3109fj 
35111N 
35131N 


63501 N 

63i02N 

&3S04N 

63505N 

b3b06N 

S3507N 

83508 N 

6i509N 

fc3511N 

S35I2N 

6351 3N 

635Uf( 

63515-* 

63516 N 

63518N 

635I9N 

635?  or* 

63521 B 

63522N 

6353  IN 

b3534N 

6353SN 

63  54  IN 

63553N 

63561N 

635t;N 

63564 N 

63566N 

635t)7N 

6J578N 

63579N 

63M0N 

635e2N 

6»«3N 

8J584N 

63585N 

63586N 

6358 7 N 

645Ci2N 

64503N 

6450tN 

64508 N 

64510ri 

C4511N 

64513N 

645UN 

64515N 

654I7N 

64^1?N 

6452  IN 

6452  5  N 

M554N 

645  WN 

64Vr.N 

645f2N 

64564 N 

6456  SN 

64V_fN 

2428!N 

24291 N 

25fcl7N 

2S623N 

256  j4N 

2567fN 

3I011N 

3101 'N 

31Q2?n 

3in20N 

121.1  tjN 

■>34.1N 

?1!r.N 
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f  locram 

•iijii-bet        Prcgrani  elemcnl  title 


fiscal 

year 

1972 

proeiam 


Fiscal 


Fiscal  Fiscal  year  1974  authorization 
year           year  action 

1973  1974  

program     estimate         House        Senate  final 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
actic  n 


House       Senate 


Final 


R.O.T.  &  E.  NAVY— Continued 

Missiles  and  related  equipment — Continued 

HYDRUS 

Siuface  uiifsile  systems  proieti 

SIDEWINDER  (AIM  9L>  ' 

PHOENIX  " 

SPARROW  (AIM  7F)  

CONDOR     _     ''''--  ''"''^^'^JJSS~VJ" 

Totdl,  missiles  and  related  equipment 

Military  astronautics  and  related  equipment: 

Navigation  satellite 

'pace  technology, 

.'■atellite  Communications 

""'e.ilner  seivice     

Muppinf,  charting  and  jeodesy "/!"'"!!!] 

Total,  militaiy  astronaul.c!  and  related  equipment 

Ships  si-'all  eralt,  and  related  equipment: 

Reac'rr  r^opiii:.icn  plaiitr. 

Artvanced  mine  ccuntermea^ures 

SuDmarifW  jon.ir  devHepments  (advanced)    ' 

Advanced  surface  ship  sonar  development.,    

Acoustic  cuunternieasuies. .  __ .  

ASW  ship  integrated  combat  systems 

Marine  gas  turbines 

t^c.v  ship  design . 

Aif  control 

Aircratt  launching  and  retrievini', -. 

Shipboard  systems  component  develop:nent 

Chipboard  damage  con'rol.__ 

A'lvanced  :den'if;ca'ion __ 

Radar  suivedlaice  equipments       ...V..^. 

Advanced  navigation  devdopment...^"^!!!^ 

A.ivanced  command  data  ryslem "" " 

Advanced  communicalions  "" 

;  enlace  etetronic  warfare  .. 

Advanced  submarine  surveillance  equipment  pro"£rai»."l 

Suilace  effe<:t  ships 

HUE  MAIL      .'..'..'....  

Nuclear  electric  power  ptanis 

SiirtaceASW  \_ " 

Sut:marines  (advanced)  _.     .     V        '_\\ 

Jubin.uinfi  tactical  \*aitare  systems  (advanced) 

Snip  development. " 

Ainphibioiis  (iscaiit  craft '.'.'.'.'..".'. "" 

H»ftroloil  ciat!   .".".'.'-".".'.".''.".".' " 

A4W  AIG  niirlear  prrpi:!sion  plant. ..'_!'"""[ 

D?W  nuclear  propulsion  reactor  W.     

Advanced  design  submanr^c  nuclear  propukjon  plarrt 

Combat  syslem  intcjralion.  _. 

Icint  sonar  development  .    _._ ---- 

CiTH  (over  the  horizon)  technclogy  ."...".r'^.'J 

Shipboard  automation  development 

Naval  insfwre  warfare  craft    .   _     -.'-'!"'!"" 

Test  bed  development  and  demonstialion   ."   '.."J" 
Advanced  A5W  communications  system   _    .    ....... 

Submarine  sonar  development  (engineering) 

bR  CW  countermeasures    ."."" 

Rartar  snrveillance  equipment. ...""I 

Communications  systems .... 

Intelligence  systems 

[lectronic  warfare  QRC  (quick  reaction  capability) 

navigation  systems 

Euhmarine  surveillance  equipment  program  (engineeiing) 

Junt  advanced  tactical  command  and  control 

Combat  information  center  (CtC)  conversion 

Shio  aatimissile  integrated  defense  (SAMIO) 

ASW  acoustic  warfare     

Surface  etectrcnic  warfare     '     ./.. 

Deep  submergence  lechnolory  (nuclear  power). 

TRIDENT  submarine  system 

Submarm*  tactical  warfare  systems  (engineering) 

NATO  PHM  (patrol  hydrofoil  missile).     .  

Sea  control  ship. 

Acoustic  communications. 

Submarines 

Cruisers '""!^"^^[I""  I 

All  weatfier  carrier  landing  system 

Sonar  AlHispS  2t  ."..'.'.'. 

Submarine  rilencing. .       .     ..  !]]ilII"I"  

Tactical  intelligence  processing  support  

Cryplologic  activities 

Technical  sensor  collechon     ....'. 

Scientific  and  technical  intelligence 

Intelliieoce  data  handling  system  (IDHS)  .  ' 

National  Military  Command  System-Wide  Support  ". 

Communications  security 

Special  activities -".-"I"""''"' 

Total,  ships,  small  ciatt,  and  related  equipment  ., 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles  and  related  equipment: 
Mine  development  .. 
Advanced  conventional  ordnance ..."... 
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3185 


63606M 
63609M 
63652N 
63653N 
63654 N 
64603N 
64e06M 
64652N 
64654N 
24304 N 
25645N 
25660 N 
2662  OM 


62751N 
62752N 
62753N 
62754N 
62755N 
62756N 
62757N 
63702N 
63704N 
63705N 
63706N 
63707N 
63709N 
63713N 
637UN 
63715N 
63717N 
63718N 
63720N 
63721N 
63722N 
63723N 
63754N 
63763N 
63765M 
63766ttl 
63791 N 
63793N 
63794N 
63795N 
63796N 
63797N 
63798N 
64 702 N 
64703i< 
64 706 N 
64765M 
64766 M 
64771N 
64792N 
2431  IN 
25635N 
26617M 
26519M 
26622 M 
28010M 
28010tJ 
33i31N 


65803N 
65804 N 
65852N 
65853N 
65854N 
65855 N 
65«56N 
65857N 
65858N 
65859N 
65860 N 
65861 N 
e5862N 
65863N 
65864N 
65865N 


61101F 
61102F 
62101F 
62102F 
63101F 
63102F 
65101F 
65102F 


Program 
element 
number        Program  element  title 


Fiscal  Tiscal 

year  year 

1972  1973 

program  program 


Fiscal 
year 

1974 
estimate 


Fiscal  year  1974  authorization 
action 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
action 


House        Senate 


Final 


Advanced  Marine  Corps  weapons  systems 

Surface  launched  munitions 

Fire  control  system  (advanced). 

Gun  systems 

Joint  service  explosive  ordnance  disposal  development  (advanced). .. 

Unguided  conventional  air-launched  weapons 

Marine  Corps  ordnance  combat  vehicle  systems 

Fire  control  systems  (engineering) 

Joint  service  explosive  ordnance  disposal  development  (engineering). 

Mines  and  mine  support 

Modular  guided  weapon  improvement  program.. 

MK-48  torpedo  (operational  systems) 

Marine  Corps  weaponry 


.6 
2.9 


1.3 
6.5 


.6 
1.2 

1.8 
18.6 


Total,  ordnance,  comb.it  vehicles,  arid  related  equipment. 


2.1 

18.6 

.5 

72.8 


1.0 

.2 

2.1 

5.1 

.6 

21.3 

1.5 

6.8 

.5 

48.9 


Other  equipment: 

Target  sur^eillsrce  tcchnolog/ 

Command  and  control  technology , 

Weaponry  technologv 

Naval  vehicle  technology 

Support  technology .^"""'"' 

Laboratory  independent  exploratory  development 

Nuclear  propulsion  technology 

Ocean  engineering  systems  development. 

Oceancgrsphic  instrumentation  development , 

Logistics -. 

Medical  development  (advanced)... 

Manpower  effectiveness 

Advanced  marine  biological  system 

Ocean  engineering  technology  development _ 

Nuclear  vulnerability 'survivability... 

Electronic  intercept  system.. 

Integrated  ocean  surveillance  information  system  (Osls) '. 

Biologicarchemical  protection 

Education  and  training 

Environmental  proteclion.. '".. 

Niv.ll  special  v/artare __ 

ASW  force  command  control  system 

Hi  energy  laser 

Aerospace  Ocean  surveilLance '.'. 

Other  Marine  Corps  developments  (advanced). ._ 

tvlariiie  Corps  data  systems  (advanced) 

Reliability  and  maintainability  initiative 

ASW  sensors  (prototype)... 

ASW  surveillance... 

Long  range  acoustic  propagation  (LRAP) ".."".. 

Airborne  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems 

Surface  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems  (advanced) 

Special  processes 

Counterintelligence  systems _ 

Training  devices  prototype  development 

Remote  unattended  sensor  warfare 

Other  Marine  Corps  developments  (engineering) 

Marine  Corps  data  systems  (engineering).. 

Medical  development  (engineering) 

Surface  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems  (engineering).. 

Undersea  surveillance  systems 

SAW  environmental  prediction  system 

Marine  Corps  operational  logistics  development.. ' 

Marine  Corps  operational  electron  cs  development 

Marine  Corps  data  systems  (operational  systems) 

TRITAC,  Marine  Corps 

TRITAC,  Navy I.."^'.".".".''i;.'.".".".'.'; 

Support  of  MEECN  (minimum  essential  emergency  communication  net). 

Total,  other  equipment 

Programwide  management  and  support: 

Electromagnetic  compatibility  and  effectiveness 

Technical  information  centers. 

Atlantic  undersea  test  and  evaluation  center  (AUTEC) I..".' 

Management  and  technical  support  (ASW) 

Special  laboratory  support  (Marine  Corps) 

Naval  arctic  research  laboratory,  Point  Barrow... 

Strategic  technical  support 

International  R.D.T.  &  E 

Tactical  electronics  support _ 

ASMD  (antiship  missile  defense)  lest  range  ... 

u.ss.  'Hip  Pocket". ^1.";;;'.^]; 

R.D.T.  &  E  laboratory  and  facilities  management  support 

R.D.T.  &  E.  instrumentation  and  material  support. 

R  O.T.  &  E.  ship  and  aircraft  support.. 

Test  and  evaluation  support.. 

Other  test  and  evaluation  capability ....'.I.^^^^ 

Total,  programwide  management  a  id  support _ 

Undistributed  reduction 

Petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants ".J..."!!!!"!". 

Total,  Navy 

Military  sciences: 

In-house  laboratory  independent  research 

Defense  research  sciences 

Environment ""'  '""_ 

Materials ...'.'.'..'.'."..... 

Preliminary  design  and  development -J""'I.J"'"J!'J^r. '.  "I!^ 

Innovations  in  training  and  education 

Air  Force  project  RAND 

Analytic  Services  Incorporated  (ANSER). .I'lilllir.r.l^lIIIlIl^ 


38.0 
17.9 
70.2 
39.6 
80.8 
13.7 
21.6 
7.2 
1.3 

'3.5' 
1.6 
1.7 
9.3 

.8 

.8  . 
1.5 

.6  . 
2.4 
1.6 
4.9 
1.9 
11.7 
2.9 
3.7 
2.1 
2.0 


16.5 
9.7 

3.9" 

"."7' 

.6 

2.3 

10.1 


.8 
24.7 

.5 
.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.4 


35.7 

19.4 

69.0 

36.6 

79.9 

13.9 

2!.0 

4.3 

.2 

1.0 

3.9 

1.7 

2.3 

8.7 

1,1  . 

2.'9"' 

"  i'i' 
4.1 

2.4 

4. 1 

18.3 

33.0  . 

2.8 

3.2 

5.0 

1.5 

21.5 

7.0  . 

.5 

1.2  . 
...... 

2.0 

2.7 

4.5 

.5 

"1.2' 
29.0 

■".'9" 

.6 

3.4 

3.1 

"iVd". 


2.6 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 

i.6 
9.2 

.6 
13,2 
1.5 
8.3 

.4 

50.1 


3S  4 
18.3 
73.7 
38. 6 
82.9 
13.9 
21.6 
4.2 
.4 

4.8" 
2.5 
2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

"5.5" 
9.1 
1.8 
5.6 

19.3 

'i'i' 

4.5 
3.0 
1.2 

31.6 


14.8 

.4 

4.8 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

1.0 

1.7 

38.6 

'  '.I 

.9 

4.1 

3.6 

2.0 


2.5 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 

'i.6 
9.2 

.6 
!?.2 

1.5 

?,  i 

.4 

50.1 


38.4 
13.3 
73.7 
38.6 
82.9 
13.9 
21.6 
4.2 
.4 

4.8 
2.5 
2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

'"£.'5 

9.1 

1.8 

5.6 

19.3 


2.6 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 

1^6 
9.2 

.6 
13.2 
1.5 


SO.  I 


2.6 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 


1.6 
9.2 

.6 
19.9 
15 
8.3 

.4 

56.8 


14.8 

.4 

4.8 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

.10 

1.7 

3.86 

".'2 

.9 

4.1 

3.6 
2.0 


.38.4 
18.3 
73.7 
3ti.6 
82.9 
13.9 
21.5 
4.2 
.4 

"4.8 
2.5 
2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

"5.5' 
9.0 
1.8 

5.6 
19.3 

'3.4" 
4.5 
3  0 
1.2 

31.6 

'.7 

'l4.'8' 
.4 

4.8 
.6 

4.2 
.3 

1.0 

1.7 
38.6 

"".2 
.9 

4.1 
3.6 
2.0 


38.4 
18.3 
73.7 
38.6 
82.9 
13.9 
21.6 
4.2 
.4 

4.8' 
2.5 

2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

""5."5' 
9.0 
1.8 

5.6 
19.3 

■3.4' 
4.5 
3.0 
1.2 

31.6 


14.8 

.4 

4.8 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

1.0 

1.7 

28.6 

....... 

.9 
4  1 
3.6 
2.0 


419.4 


458.5 


523.6 


523.6 


1.1 

1.1 

15.6 

10.0 
3.4 


1. 


1.7 

46.9 

31.2 

38.9 

.9 


1.0 

1.0 

12.1 

9.1 

3.8 

4.0 

1.4 

.6 

3.1 

5.0 

3.0 

42.2 

26.1 

37.0 

.9 


1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

38.5 

.9 

2.0 


in 

1.0 

2  1 

8  7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

38.5 

.9 

2.0 


523.5 


1  0 

1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

33.5 

.9 

2.0 


523.5 


1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

38.5 

.9 

2.0 


153.0 


150.2 


146.4 


146.4 
-36.4 


146.4 


146.4 


House       Senate 


F.nal 


2.6 
6.9 
l.l 
.5 
1.5 


2.6 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 


2.6 
6.9 
1.1 
.5 
L5 


1.6 
9.2 

.6 


(2.1 


1.6 

9.2 

.6 
19.9 
1.5 
13.6 

.4 

62.1 


4.2 
.4 

4.8' 
2.0 
2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

"s.'s' 

5.9 

1.8 

6.6 

19.3 

'  3.'4" 

4.5 

3.0 

1.2 

31.6 


14.8 

.4 

7.6 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

1.0 

1.7 

38.6 

....... 

.9 

4.1 
3.6 
2.0 


38.4 
18.3 
73.7 
38.6 
77.9 
13.9 
21.6 
4.2 
.4 

4.8 
2.5 
2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

"5.'5' 
7.4 
1.8 

5.6 
19.3 

"3.'4' 

4.5 

3.0 

1.2 

23.0 

"'.7 

'43.4" 

.4 

7.6 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

1.0 

1.7 

34.3 

'".'2  ■ 

.9 

4.1 

3.6 
2.0 


1.6 
9.2 

.6 

19.9 

1.5 

13.6 

.4 

6M 


38.4 
18.3 
73.7 
38,6 
77.9 
13.9 
21.6 
4.2 


4.8 
2.5 

2.5 
9.0 


5.8 

5.'5 

7.4 

1.8 

5.6 

19.3 

'3.'4 

4.5 

3.0 

1.2 

210 


43.4 

.4 

7.6 

.6 

4.2 

.3 

1  0 

1.7 

35.3 

"  .'2 

.9 
4.1 

3.5 
2.0 


512.8 


527.5 


529.5 


1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

41.9 

.9 

2.0 


149.8 
-.1 


-_2.<IM    '2.544.6    i2,711.7    i2,675.2    i2,656.2    i2,670.7 


1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

3.5 

4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

41.9 

.9 

2.0 

149.8 

-.1 

-1.4 


1.0 
1.0 
2.1 
8.7 
2.4 
4.0 
1.8 


4.5 

3.0 

42.9 

29.5 

41.9 

.9 

2.U 


149.8 
-.1 

-1.4 


2,616.1      2,548.0       2,651.9 


5.3 
81.7 
7.5 
25.2 
5.3 
6.1 
9.6 
1.5 


5.3 


5.3 
74.6 
9.5 
26.0 
3.0 
6.0 
8.7 
1.5 


5.3 
74.6 
9.5 
26.0 
3.0 
6  0 
8.7 
1.5 


5.3 
74.6 
9.5 
26.0 
3.0 
6.0 
8.7 
1.5 


5.3 
74.6 
9.5 
26.0 
3.0 
6.0 
8.7 
1.5 


5.3 

74.6 
8.0 

24.0 
3.0 
6.0 
8  7 
1.5 


Total,  military  sciences. 141 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


5.3 
74.6 
8.0 
24.0 
3.0 
6.0 
8.7 
l.S 


130.7 


134.6 


134.6 


134.6 


134.6 


132.1 


131. 1 


131.1 


/ 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1974  R.D.T.  t  L  AUTHORIZATION-Conlinued 

|ln  milliSRs  of  dollarsi 


I 


February  18,  197  i 


Program 
element 
number        Progran  eJement  title 


Fiscal 
year 

1972 
piDgram 


Fiscal 
year 

1973 
program 


Fiscal 

year 

1974 

estimate 


Fiscal  year  1974  aulhoriiation 

action 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
action 


House        Senate 


Final 


House        Senate 


fatmf 

62203F 

62204F 

632 02F 

63203F 

632 06F 

63208F 

632:iF 

632  It F 

63275F 

63232 F 

63235F 

63236  F 

63237F 

6323SF 

6324CF 

63241 F 

642P6F 

64212F 

64215F 

64220F 

64225F 

OI007F 

27129F 

27130F 

41U9F 


6?302F 
63305 F 
6331  IF 
63314F 
64301 F 
64309F 
65301 F 
65304 F 
nil8F 
11213F 
27141F 
27161F 
27243F 


63401F 
63402F 
63404F 
(3408F 

6341  IF 

6342  IF 
63424F 
63428F 
63429F 
63431 F 
64406  F 
65402F 
12431F 
3103bF 
331 lOF 
3360 IF 
341UF 
351 lOF 
351 19F 
35158F 


62601F 
62602 F 
6360IF 
63605 F 
64601F 
$4C02F 
64603F 
64e05F 
64608F 


62702F 
CZ703F 
(3n2F 
U706F 
J3714F 
63715F 
63718F 
637I9F 
63723 F 
63727 F 


R.D.T.  &  E.  NAVY— Continued 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment: 
Aerospace  flight  dynamics^ 

Aerospace  biotechnology..  

Aerospac*  propulsian ^ 

Aerospace  avionics ' 

Aiicralt  propulswn  subsystem  inleisration 

AdvaiKad  avionics  tor  aircraB...  

Flight  vehicle  subsystem  concepts  

Advanced  reconnaissance  and  target  acquisitioncapabi 
Aeiospace  structural  matenals  "^ 

Alvancedlurt'ine  engine  gi-s  generator 

Suhsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SlAD)  

Aikanced  aerial  target  teciiirology  

Lightweight  tighter  prolotvpe  

Advanced  medn;m  STOL  tunspoit  piototvpe 

S!.-.11/Spm  inhibiior " 

AdvaiKed  lurhofans  engine.."..." ' 

Lift-tweight  fighler  enpme       

fl!;c!ronically  jg.le  rjd^r 

F  4  avionics  

Aiiciaft  equipment  develc^.^lent 

B  1  aircraft  

EF  lUA  aircialt.  

A  lOaircralt "'" " 

Internalional  fig.hter  aircraft. "."i' 

F  111  squadrons 

F  lb  squadrons 

C  5  airlift  squadrons '.'".'.'. 

Total,  aircraft  and  related  equipment 

Mi5<.iles  and  related  equipment: 

Rocket  propulsion 

Advanced  ICBM  technology  '. """ 

Advanced  ballistic  re-entry  system    

Strategic  bomber  penetration...         

Tactical  air-to-ground  missile  (Maverick) 

HoundOojII ' 

Western  lest  range "."   

Western  test  range  (telecommunication^) 

Short-range  attack  missile  AGM-69  

Minutaman  squadfonj  

Tactical  AGM  missiles ""' 

Tactical  air  interceptor  missiles 

Tactical  drone  support  squadrons.. 


Iity. 


35.9 

20.3 

28.  S 

46.7 

8.3 

13.5 

21.1 

2.7 

13.9 

13.7 

10.0 

5.7 

6.0 

6.0 


3.0 
1.6 

11.5 
13.8 

170.3 

47.'d" 
42.5 
19.2 
20.2 
22.4  . 


Total,  missiles  and  related  equipment... 

Military  astronaudc  -uid  related  equipment: 

Space  vehicle  subsystems 

Space  test  program '_ 

Salelhte  balloons  and  rockets ^^ 

Advanced  liquid  rocket  techiKfogy' 

Space  shuttle. .     

Satellite  system  for  precise  navigation 
Advanced  surveillance  tecnnolojy. 
Missile  and  space  defense  concepts 

Missile  attack  assessment 

Advanced  space  cammumcations 

Space  defense  system 

Aerospace 

Defens«  support ]]. 

Defense  system  applications  program 

Defense  satellite  communicatioa  system 
Air  Fofca  satellite  communications  system 

Special  activities 

Satellite  control  facility 

Space  boasters 

Satellite  data  system 

Undistributed  Reduction 


31.5 
20.5 
28.5 
46.5 

4  3 
12.9 

8.8 

2.1 
11.1 
11.5 
48.6 

6.6 
40.0 
25.0 

1.0. 

"""6."d" 

3.8 

3.9 

7.9 

444.5 

""48.T 
17.7 
3.5  . 
454.5 


30.0 
19.5 

29.3 

45.0 
4.7 
8.2 
6.4 
2.4 

12.7 
8.0 

72.2 
5.2 

46.5 

67.2 

"i's's " 

1.5 
8.2 
2.4 
8.0 

473.5 
15.0 

112.4 
2.6 

"229.5" 


30.0 

19.5 

29.3 

45.0 

4.7 

8.2 

6.4 

2.4 

12.7 

8.0 

22.0 

5.2 

40.0 

W.2 

""is^ft 

1.5 
8.2 
2.4 
8.0 

473.5 
15.0 

112.4 
2.6 


30.0 

19.5 

29.3 

45.0 

4.7 

8.2 

6.4 

2.4 

12.7 

8.0 

0 

5.2 

46.5 

65.2 

"     0    '" 
1.5 

8.2 
2.4 

6.0 

373.5 

15.0 

92.4 

le.6 


229.5         229.5" 


30.0 
19.5 
29.3 
45.0 

4.7 
8.2 
6.4 
2.4 

12.7 
8.0 

11.0 
5.2 

4b.  5 

65.2 

0 '"; 

J.  5 

8.2 

2.4 

8.0 

448.5 

15.0 

107.4 

16.6 

"229.5  " 


90.0 

»9.5 
29.3 
45.0 

4.7 
8.2 
6.4 
2.4 
12.7 
8.0 
5.0 
5.2 
46.5 

b 


1.5 
8.2 
2.4 
f.O 
448.5 
lb.  0 
107.4 
16.6 

'256.0 


30.0 

19,5 

29.3 

4b.  0 

4  7 

8.2 

6.4 

2.4 

12.7 

S.  0 

II. 0 

5.5 

46.2 

65.2 


1.5 

8.2 

2.4 

6.5 

448.  5 

15.0 

97.4 

ie.6 

258.0 


Final 


30.0 
l^.^ 
29.3 
45,0 
17 
8  2 
f  4 
2.4 
12.7 
HO 

n.o 

5.2 
46.5 
25.0 


1.5 
8.2 
2.4 
6.5 

448,5 
15,0 

107.4 
16.6 

258.0 
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20.2 

8.4 

96.8 

1.3 

7.8 

5.0 

64.6 

4.8 

5.9  . 

181.6 

1.6  . 

7.8 


21.4 
7.9 

95.0 
3.4 
8.3  . 
2.2  . 

57.4 
4.0 

"i39'7  ■ 

""4;6 
.5  . 


20.1 

6.0 

95,3 

4.0 


59.1 
3.5 

"9918" 

4.6 


20.1 
6.0 

95,3 
4.0 


59.1 
3.5 


99.8 
4.6 


20.1 

6.0 

S5.  3 

4.0 


59.1 
3.5 

'99.'7" 

4.6 


20.1 

6.0 
95.3 
4.0 


59.1 
3.5 


99.7 
"4."  6 


.1 

6.0 

90.0 

4.0 


5S.1 
15 

"9i"7 

"■4.6" 
2.5 


20.1 

6,0 

90.0 

4.0 


58.1 
3.5 

'99.7 

■4.6 
0 


'94.8 


344.5 


20.1 

6.0 

90.0 

4.0 


58.1 
3.5 

"99.7 

'■4."6 
2.5 


292.4 


292.4 


292.3 


292.3 


28^.5 


286.0 


288.5 


7.2 
>8.7 
1.6 
1.6 
3.0 
2.7 
»2.6 
2.5 


:;;;;;;; t 


10. 1 
'3.1 

15.0 
}1.6 
3.3 


4.0 
12,0 


4.0 

3.5 

11.5 
1.5 

1,0 
16,2 


Total,  miliary  astronautics  and  related  equipment  , 


Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related  equipment- 
Advanced  weapons 

Conveotional  munitions 

Conventional  weapons ].  " 

Advanced  radiation  technology. \  ...       

Ctiemicaiybiological  defense  equipment 
Armament  ordnance  development. .. 

lmpro»«d  aircraft  gun  systems 

30mm  dose  air  snpport  weapons  pin  system 
Close  air  support  weapoo  system ', 


!€.9 

1S4,6 
31.6 

!3.4 
7.3 


13.1 

32,3 
6.9 
1.6 

15,1 

188,4 

3,0 

1.8 

23.0 


4,1 

19.9 


5.5 

10,7 
24.5 
.7 
10,3 
18,8 

1,0 
13,1 
50  2 

7,5 

17,3' 

299,4 

3,0 

3.1 

40.0 


4,1 

19,9 


5.5 

10.7 

24,5 

.7 

10,3 
18,8 

1,0 
13,1 
50.2 

7.5 

"i7."3" 

299.4 

3.0 

3.1 

40.0 


4,1 
19.9 


5.5 

10,7 

24,5 

.7 

6,1 
18,8 

1,0 
13.1 
50.2 

7.5 

""17."3" 

299.4 

3.0 

3.1 

40.0 


4.1 

19.9 


5.5 

10.7 

24.5 

.7 

8,7 
18.8 

1,0 
13.1 
50.2 

7.5 

'  i7."3" 

299.4 

3.0 

3.1 

40.0 


4.1 
13.9 


5L0 

3.5 

24.5 

.7 

1.0 

las 
1.0 

13,1 

67.2 

7.5 

■"i7.'3" 
299.4 
3.0 
3.1 

40.0 
-20.3 


4,1 

19,9 


4,0 

10,7 

24.5 

.7 

1,0 
18,8 

1,0 
13.1 
67,2 

7,5 

""17,3 

299,4 

3,0 

3,1 

40,0 

-20.3 


4.1 
19.9 


4.0 

10.7 

24.5 

.7 

1,0 
18,8 

1,0 
13,1 
67,2 

7.5 

"i7,3 
299  4 
3,0 
3.1 
40.0 
-5.9 


339.8 


529.1 


529.1 


524.9 


527.5 


507.8 


615,0 


529.4 


8,6 
X.l 
.5 
10,6 
14.0 
6.3 
2.0 


21,9 

13,9 

10,0 

27.1 

.5 

8,8 

16,4 

9,0 

3,0 


Total,  ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related  equipment. 


21,0 
14,0 
11,  1 
26  2 
.5 

9  4 
22,7 
10,3 

8.0 


21  0 
14,0 
11,1 
26,2 
.5 

9,4 
22,7 
10,3 

8.0 


21.0 
14.0 
11.1 

26.2 

.5 

9,4 

22.7 

10,3 
0 


21.0 
14.0 
11.1 
26,2 
.5 

9.4 
22.7 
10,3 

5.0 


21.0 
14.0 
11.1 
26.2 
.5 

9.4 
22.7 
10.3 

5.0 


21.0 

14.0 


21.0 
14.0 
11.1 

26.2 
.5 

9.4 
22.7 
10,3 

5,0 


Otker  equipownt: 

Ground  etoctronics 

Human  Msources. 

Over-tfee-4Hrizon  radnr  technelecy' 

Advanced  tactical  temmand  and  control  capability" 

Baseseearity ' 

Reconnaiesance/lntefligence    

Eleclroeie  warfare  technology ] 

Smniletof  for  air-to-air  combat 

Aerospat*  Jacilitiea  todinology. . . I' 

Advanced  communications  technology .......J 


».9 


110.6 


123.2 


123.2 


115.2 


120.2 


120.2 


120.2 


120,2 


38,8 
S.  7 

\\ 

.8 
4,3 
U  5 
2 
0 
S 


39,5 
5.3 
2.4 

"2.7" 
1.7 
9.3 

3.2 

2.6 

.7 


39,5 
8.2 


3.6 


39,5 
5.2 


3.6 


39,5 
8.2 


3.6 


39.5 
8.2 


3.6 


39.5 
5.2 


2.7 


39.5 
5.2 


2.7 


39.5 
b.2 


2.7 


6.3 

2,2 
2,6 
1.2 


6.3 
2,2 
2.6 
1.2 


6.3 
2.2 
2.6 
1.2 


6.3 
2.2 
2.6 
1.2 


6.S 
2.2 
2.6 
LZ 


6.3 
2.2 
2.6 
1.2 


6,3 
2.2 
2.6 
1.2 
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6}72Sf 

637.31  F 
637J9f 

t,37nK 
6i742F 
63743F 
6 1701 F 
64/02F 

6i706F 
6470SF 
6470SF 
UVM 
64711 F 
64714F 
6471;"^^ 
64ri6F 
64718F 
6.172C'F 
W72iF 
647?!F 
6472SI 
64730F 
J4732F 
S4733F 
647J!;F 
647361" 
6473RF 

t;739r 

6474?F 
64743F 

6';44r 
6.;74?r 

64746.F 
6474  7  F 
647 48r 
64750F 
66704F 
6b70ir 
6'.706F 
65707F 
113161 
12311 F 
124l7f 
1242tf 
27412F 
2«0'0F 
31015F 
31025F 
31056.F 
33l25r 
33t01K 
JblHF 


ei'SoiF 

6:ii!l^if 
6i.3(ti^ 
eiKOSf 
8J04F 


6H01E 
621C1C 


S2301E 


677niE 
b2702E 
62703E 
i27e6E 
62708E 
62709E 


ISNIE 


Pro,?ram 
flement 
number        Piograni  element  title 


Fiscal 

Fi-.csl 

year 

1972 

year 

1973 

DgraiH 

prograin 

Fi'.cal 
year 

1975 
St.  mate 


Fiical  year  1974  authorization 
action 


Fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
action 


House        Senate 


Final 


House       Senate 


Final 


Advwoerfesmpiit'-rtechnelogT .  19  jq             10             10  10             10             10  in 

Adv.'ncud  defection  system  dH'/eiop«ient  _  64  52             5'6             56  s'e              56             5R  Sfi 

Aov»»c»hI  *r«M>e  reweWv  jHlotwl  VMtMde  devttepeiiait 2  4  15             20             ?'(!  20             ?n             »n  »ft 

Ground  based  <^e  isors  technotogy...  .     .  19  9                               "^^  '•"             ^'^             ^'^  ^•" 

Uefe.ise-uppre.sion....   ::"  i^.\             gle 4."2 4.2  "     4.2"     "      4'2            4*2 \i 

Air-lo-air  identiticatrnn  of  iioncooperalive  t.irgH;- 35  2  5             19             19  19             ''9             I'S  t'o 

Flectio-optical  warfare :  4.0  3."o             4:3             4:3  4^3             4'3             43  i's 

lai.lu:3i  iiitormstioM  pKicessing  and  inlerpretj'ion.     .  104  132            13  0            1'  n  n'li            n'n            \-i a  i>« 

Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Beacon  System  Air  Identification  MdrkXirsyiteV  "•"  "■"  "•' 

(AT(aiBb  AlWS) 3 

Life  sjpp.iit  ^y  terns '.  J. ..   ^ .   '".'/^.[^  V^V'  i.i  4."9  i"i 5"3             s'V    53 Vi <  ■> 

Other  oparalional  eqHiiiiiienl 57  sO             6' 3             fi' 3  fi' 3             fi' 3             tt  i\ 

i.,,p,o«ed  taciici  boeibing \ :::::::."::::;:  n  2:'       d      \\  \\       \\       \\  W 

Ketonnaisjance  electroi.ic  v.artarfl  equipment .      .  11.7  8  6            6  1             6  1  6  1             61             fi' 1  k' I 

Systems  survivahihty.    .   .        __ _ 3.1  52             93             8.3  t^             03            J'i  8  3 

Improveil  airaaJt  iji'.'lJi;r.tiiu?  equipineni... "."I"II~II  !b  .5               I5                 5  '5                 ;,                 5  5 

li»fe)^<»(e<l  pf(M;rn(n  (or  dii  l>;*se  Oftlense ..     _     .   ......'.  .8  il               ' 

l;p"")rs  tor  vv.-j'her  retnr:,,i;  .lance  Hircafl  .  53  1' 5 ' " 

OjHSih  MIST                   _..; „-!;.. .1.^'!^;""  8.3  .5 " " 

?.' rppriR,  cb..,iM,v,  and  i.sooesy , ...  .  .9  '     """""  "" - - 

Common  mohititv  support 2. 1  .3                 4 "4 4 "4  4 4  ' 

Actv.3iired  aiihorne  cummsnd  post  (AABNCP) :...       .  483  37*3           37' 3  311           ^V 1           r\  \  n-,-, 

laclitalLoran 2,7  4.8             i.\            "g'l  91            "91              91  91 

Groimd-based  se.isors  ricclopinent  and  testing 2,0  .3,. 

Drone  remoiely  piloted  vpiiicle  .svstem  development 8'4 'g'i  g.^ g,'4 i,'jj g"*  ' 

Snrfjcedefensf  suppression              9.9  7".3'           6.'o            6.0  6.0            6.0            i.0  fi"o 

inipujyeO  ciiu^ihtv  for  or,r.|jlioi>il  test  and  evaluation _. 7,0  3.5             3.5             3.5  3.5             35            3.5  s's 

Fo-eijii  »«>rrj,i.jr, ,  ev<)lu,..|ic.'i     .          i,o  1.7 

r"?'?';^^"''*'^ - - 13-^              *•''   8."4" 8","4"              8"."4 8.'4 8"4  g"4" 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  There  being 
none,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
special  orders,  if  there  are  any,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  conduct  of  routine 
business  t(Mnorrow,  with  a  hmitation  of 
statements  therein  of  3  minutes,  and  that 
the  time  not  extend  beyond  tlie  hour  of 
1:30  p.m.,  at  the  latest.  However,  if  it 
extends  until  1:30,  or  if  it  is  concluded 
before  1:30, 1  ask  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  the  time  from  then 
until  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  in  the  afternoon 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  and  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington    (Mr.   Jackson)  . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  calling 
for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoos  coaisent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjoamment  imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  tomorrow. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THIRD  UNITED  NATIONS  LAW  OP 
THE  SEA  CONFERENCE— AP- 
POINTMENTS BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  third  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  June  20  through  August 
29,  1974:  The  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  . 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONTOYA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tloat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  tomoiTow  after  the  joint 
leadership  has  been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mes.sage  re- 
ceived from  the  President  today,  which 
i.s  at  the  desk,  relative  to  public  transpor- 
tation and  Federal  rail  regulations,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  <m 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Commerce,  Finance,  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  earliest  days,  ours  has  been 
a  diverse  and  mobile  society.  Americans 
are  constantly  in  motion.  For  much  of 
our  early  existence,  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica was  in  great  part  the  history  of  the 
constant  push  westward,  wiUi  the  related 
development  of  our  canals,  our  highways, 
and  our  railroads.  And  &a  we  developed 
our  internal  transportation  system,  we 
also  pushed  out  across  the  seas  in  our 
sailing  shii)s,  our  steamboats,  and  later 
in  our  tankers  and  freighters  and  air- 
planes. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  our  free  so- 
ciety is  our  highly  developed  system  of 
commerce.  And  that  system  of  commerce 
is  based  on  our  diverse  system  of  trans- 
portation. Transportation  accounts  for 
much  of  the  progress  we  have  made  as 
a  nation  in  200  short  years.  We  have  de- 
veloped sophisticated  and  effective  ways 
to  move  goods  and  produce,  and  we  have 
developed  varied  sj'stems  for  moving 
people. 

Recently,  however,  the  energy  crisis 
has  underscored  an  important  lesson: 
our  .system  of  national  transportation  is 
not  working  at  maximum  efficiency. 

It  is  time  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
the  overall  structure  of  our  national 
transportation  system.  It  Is  time  to  Im- 
prove on  existing  syst^ns  and  to  develop 
new  ones  designed  to  serve  individual 
needs  In  individual  communities.  It  is 
time  for  innovation  and  diversity. 

As  our  society  grows  and  our  economy 
continues  to  expand,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  efficiency  of  this  system  keeps  stride 
with  the  changing  demands  placed  on  it. 
Oiu-  efforts  must  center  on  achieving  the 
goals  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  our  trans- 
portation system,  economy  in  the  use  of 
our  energy  resources,  and  balance  in  the 
availability  of  divei-se  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

— Let  us  develop  an  outstanding  sys- 
tem of  public  transportation  within 
and  between  our  cities  and  towns 
and  rural  areas,  a  system  sufficiently 
flexible  to  serve  the  needs  of  diverse 
individuals  in  diverse  communities. 

— Let  us  revitali2^  our  railroad.s  so  that 
once  again  they  will  be  a  healthy 
alternative  form  of  transportation, 
moving  people  and  freight  efficiently 
and  competitively. 

— Let  us  complete  the  magnificent  In- 
terstate Highway  System  that  pro- 
vides a  model  for  the  world. 

— Let  us  maintain  our  worldv.ide 
supremacy  in  air  commerce. 


— Let  us  continue  to  rejuvenate  our 
maritime  fleet  so  that  it  once  again 
competes  effectively  on  the  world's 
seas. 

— Let  us  press  ahead  with  our  safety 
programs  in  the  air  and  on  the  Irigh- 
ways,  so  that  every  American  can 
travel  free  from  fear  of  the  druiilc 
driver  raid  the  hijacker. 

— In  short,  let  us  ensure  that  in  tlie 
third  century  of  our  Nation's  ex- 
istence, our  total  system  of  trans- 
portation fullills  the  promise  of  our 
first  two  centuries. 

I.    RECENT    P»OGIrBS5 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal 
Government  ha.s  laid  considerable 
groundwork  for  a  transportation  network 
which  can  meet  the  challenges  of 
Americas  third  centiuT-  In  addition  to 
moving  sdiead  effectively  with  progranvs 
already  in  existence,  we  have  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted,  landmark 
legislation  to  expand  capacity,  to  ensure 
safety,  and  to  minimize  the  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  environment  of  our  trans- 
portation systems. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  has  been 
to  help  our  cities  reduce  transportation 
pollution,  energy  consumption  and  con- 
gestion. Under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970,  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  urban  pub- 
lic transportation  has  grown  from  $125 
million  in  1968  to  $1  billion  this  year. 
And  for  the  first  time,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973.  States  and  localities  can  now  use 
a  portion  of  their  Federal  highway  fmids 
for  public  transit  purposes. 

This  assistance  has  already  saved  oi- 
improved  public  transportation  in  more 
than  150  cities.  Tlie  annual  decline  in 
total  transit  ridership  in  the  United 
States  has  stopped,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  U.  the  trend  is  moving 
upwards. 

Five  years  ago.  the  steadj-  decline  of 
rail  passenger  service  throughout  the 
country  threatened. the  Nation  with  the 
possibility  that  we  might  soon  lose  the 
alternative  of  traveling  by  train.  With 
the  enactment  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  that  threat  wai> 
largely  erased.  AMTRAK,  a  private  cor- 
poration created  by  the  1970  act,  has 
presei-ved  quality  jjassenger  service  and 
reversed  steadily  declining  passenger 
trends.  Over  the  past  year,  the  number 
of  passengei-s  carried  has  increased  bv 
14  percent. 

During  the  past  year  we  were  also 
faced  \\ith  a  major  rail  crii;ls  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  I  proposed  and 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  restructuring  of  eight 
bankrupt  railroads  into  a  new  stream- 
lined system.  Within  tiie  next  several 
years,  we  exjsect  that  this  new  system 
will  be  able  to  operat*  profitably  and 
can  survive  as  a  producer,  not  a  con- 
.sumer.  of  tax  revenues. 

In  the  water  transportation  area,  the 
enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  marked  the  most  comprehensive 
change  in  our  approach  to  the  problems 
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of  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  In 
nearly  four  decades.  We  have  challenged 
our  ship  construction  industries  to  re- 
build our  fleet  at  reasonable  expense  and 
our  ship  operating  industry  to  move  to- 
ward less  dependence  on  subsidy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  continue  to  provide 
all  essential  support  to  make  such  a  sig- 
nificant transition  possible.  The  results 
of  these  efforts  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent,  with  private  orders  for 
ships  at  a  record  high  of  $2.4  billion  and 
ship  construction  subsidy  rates  at  the 
lowest  level  in  history.  Some  ships  are 
being  built  for  the  foreign  trades  without 
direct  subsidy,  and  modem  ships  which 
will  operate  without  direct  subsidy  are 
now  under  construction.  Comparison  of 
recent  trends  between  our  shipyards  and 
those  of  foreign  coimtries  indicates  a 
long-range  possibility  that  we  will  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
worlds  ship  construction  market. 

Another  of  our  major  concerns  has 
been  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  the  Nation's  commerce. 
We  have  taken  resolute  and  firm  action 
to  protect  our  air  passengers  from  the 
threat  of  the  hijacker. 

The  highway  safety  picture  has  both 
encouraging  and  discouraging  aspects. 
While  we  have  made  steady  progress  in 
reducing  the  fatality  rate,  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  deaths  has  increased.  Although  the 
new  mandatory  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  seems  to  have  resulted  In  a  some- 
what lower  rate  thus  far  this  year,  the 
problem  of  highway  safety  remains  one 
of  the  toughest  we  face. 

Our  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program  has  encouraged  the  production 
of  safer  motor  vehicles,  eliminated  many 
hazardous  areas  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, and  sought  new  ways  to  improve 
driver  performance.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  funding  for  State  and  community 
highway  safety  programs  will  be  in- 
creased to  $148  million.  Half  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  earmarked  for  a  program 
authorized  by  the  1973  Highway  Act 
which  allows  special  incentive  grants  to 
States  which  pass  mandatory  seat  belt 
laws.  And  continued  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  keeping  the  drunk  driver  off 
the  road.  In  addition,  I  have  proposed 
in  my  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  a  $250  mil- 
lion highway  safety  construction  pro- 
gram. This  will,  for  example,  help  elimi- 
nate dangerous  obstacles  on  our  high- 
ways. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  over  35,000 
miles  of  interstate  highways  are  now 
open — an  increase  of  about  8,000  miles 
since  1968.  By  the  early  1980's.  when 
completed,  this  system  will  carry  more 
than  20  percent  of  ail  highway  traffic. 

II.     NEW    OIEECnONS 

To  continue  the  forward  progress  of 
recent  years,  I  propose  that  we  take  new 
actions  in  1974  on  two  major  legislative 
fronts:  public  transportation  and  Federal 
rail  regulations.  I  am  submitting  propos- 
als to  the  Congress  in  both  of  these 
areas.  They  are  designed  to  increase  the 
flexibility  of  our  Federal  transportation 
programs,  to  allow  State  and  local  offi- 
cials more  latitude  In  the  way  they  spend 
Federal  transportation  dollars  and  to 
modernize  Federal  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads. 


1.  XJNinrD  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE 
PROGBAM     <X3TAP) 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  dra- 
matic improvements  were  needed  in  our 
public  transportation  systems.  Now  the 
energy  crisis  has  given  new  urgency  to 
that  need. 

Currently  most  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  public  transportation  are 
provided  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  While  this  program  has 
enabled  us  to  make  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  urban  transportation 
systems,  it  can  be  improved  in  several 
important  re,<;pects.  First,  it  is  adminis- 
tered on  a  project-by-project  basis,  re- 
quiring extensive  Federal  involvement  In 
reviewing  these  projects.  Priorities  have 
been  determined  in  Washington,  not 
back  home  where  it  counts.  In  addition, 
communities  are  unable  to  predict  how 
much  money  they  will  receive  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Finally,  local  communi- 
ties are  restricted  in  the  ways  they  can 
spend  the  money. 

By  reforming  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program  in  1973  to  permit  some  of  its 
funds  to  be  used  for  public  transporta- 
tion, we  took  an  important  step  toward 
increasing  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  large  cities 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  must  further  broaden  our 
programs  of  public  transportation  as- 
sistance, providing  more  funds  and  giv- 
ing greater  flexibility  to  those  who  spend 
the  money.  Our  public  transportation 
system  itself  must  be  diversified  and 
strengthened.  We  need  not  only  more 
physical  assets,  such  as  buses,  but  also 
sufficient  financial  support  to  assume 
that  our  buses,  trains,  and  other  public 
conveyances  can  be  operated  with  gi-eat- 
er  frequency  and  reliability  and  com- 
fort for  our  communities  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

We  have  also  too  long  taken  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  rural  America  for 
granted.  Often,  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  our  rural  citizens  are  left  un- 
fulfilled because  of  the  lack  of  good  pub- 
lic transportation.  Expanded  public 
transportation  will  be  a  key  element 
In  our  program  to  assist  rural  commu- 
nity development. 

To  reach  these  goals,  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  today  legislation  to  create 
a  Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  program  would  provide  $15.9 
billion  to  urbanized  areas  over  a  six-year 
period  and  $3.4  billion  for  small  urban 
and  rural  areas  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  act  would  mark  the  largest 
single  commitment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  metropolitan  and  rural  trans- 
portation in  our  history. 

This  legislation  would   make  several 
critical  improvements  over  current  pro- 
grams: 
— It  would  permit  recipients  of  funds — 
State    and    local    communities — to 
determine  their  ovm  transportation 
priorities. 
— The    recipients    could    spend    the 
money  not  only  on  capital  improve- 
ments, such  as  new  buses,  new  rail 
cars,  new  rapid  transit  systems,  and 
non-interstate   highways,    but   also 
on  other  transit  needs.  Broadening 
the  law  in  this  way  would  permit 
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local  tradeoffs  between  capital  in- 
vestments and  costa  to  improve  serv- 
ices. I  believe  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  transit  assistance,  and  I 
will  continue  my  strong  opposition 
to  any  legislation  which  establishes 
a  new  categorical  program  solely 
for  local  operating  assistance.  Such 
a  program  would  unnecessarily  in- 
ject the  Federal  Government  Into 
decisions  which  can  be  far  better 
made  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 
— UTAP  also  would  allocate  over  two- 
thirds  of  metropolitan  funds  on  a 
population-based  formula  so  that 
our  cities  would  receive  an  assured 
flow  of  transportation  assistance. 
We  are  aware  of  the  concerns  voiced 
by  some  that  our  proposed  formula 
should  be  altered  to  meet  the  unique 
problems  of  some  of  our  largest 
cities.  We  intend  to  work  closely 
with  the  Congress,  elected  officials 
and  others,  in  examining  alternative 
formulas. 
—Finally,  UTAP  would  also  provide 
additional,  more  flexible  assistance 
for  public  transportation  systems  in 
smaller  urban  and  rural  areas.  Most 
of  these  fimds  would  probably  be 
used  by  the  localities  for  improving 
the  service  and  safety  on  main  high- 
ways and  roads.  Pimds  would  also  be 
available  for  public  transportation 
equipment  and  demonstrations  in 
smaller  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Enactment  of  the  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Program  would  augment 
my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  al- 
ready calls  for  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  spending  for  transit  capital  improve- 
ments under  existing  programs. 

2.    TRANSPORTATION    IMPROVEMENT    ACT     (TIA) 

The  problem  of  transporting  freight 
between  our  communities  is  as  crucial  as 
transporting  people  within  them. 

Our  railroads,  once  the  pride  of  the 
Nation,  have  been  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing. Frequently,  the  blame  is  placed  upon 
poor  management  and  rigid  labor  con- 
tracts, but  a  more  fundamental  cause  lies 
with  our  outmoded  complex  system  of 
Government  regxilations  which  govern 
the  railroads.  These  regulations  were 
drawn  up  early  in  the  century  to  protect 
the  public  from  monopolistic  practices 
by  the  railroads  and  to  protect  the  com- 
panies within  the  industry  from  each 
other.  Over  time,  however,  industry  has 
increasingly  given  up  its  managerial  pow- 
ers to  the  Government,  while  the  rules 
applied  by  the  Goverrunent  have  become 
inflexible  and  inefficient. 

This  inflexibility  is  most  evident  in  the 
rate-making  process  where  it  prevents 
rail  managers  from  managing  their  af- 
fairs effectively  and  competitively.  The 
low  earnings  of  our  railroads  are  directly 
linked  to  this  rate-making  inflexibility. 

The  current  system  of  regulations  Is 
also  harmful  to  the  railroads  because  it 
prevents  them  from  abandoning  lines 
that  have  become  unprofitable.  In  1971 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quired the  railroads  to  maintain  service 
on  21,000  miles— about  10  percent  of  the 
total— of  lightly  traveled  track  for  which 
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revenues  were  less  than  operating  costs. 
To  make  up  the  difference,  the  railroads 
have  sought  to  charge  higher  rates  on 
other,  more  profitable  lines.  Economic 
distortions  have  been  inevitable,  so  that 
today  we  often  have  railroads  carrying 
freight  on  short  runs  even  though  trucks 
would  be  more  efficient,  while  trucks 
carry  freight  on  some  of  the  longer  hauls 
even  though  the  railroads  would  be  more 
efficient. 

The  inability  to  compete  in  a  more 
open  market  has  seriously  affected  the 
railroad  industry.  Often  railroads  can- 
not afford  to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments in  tracks,  terminals  and  equip- 
ment, and  their  service  has  steadily  de- 
clined. 

Within  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  rescue  the 
Penn  Central  railroad  from  collapse  and, 
tlirough  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  to  save  seven  other  rail- 
roads of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  from 
undergoing  liquidation.  Wliile  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  railroads  like  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral fail,  neither  can  we  afford  to  bail 
them  out  every  time  they  get  in  trouble. 
Oiu-  economy  cannot  afford  it,  and  our 
taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  it.  If  we  are 
to  revitalize  this  industry  we  must  in- 
stead find  a  modem  approach  to  Federal 
regulation  of  railroads. 

To  serve  that  purpose,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1974,  a  bill 
aimed  at  restoring  this  Nation's  railroads 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  national 
transportation  system. 

This  new  legislation  would  substan- 
tially overhaul  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  permit  liberalized  railroad  aban- 
donment in  cases  where  rail  service  is 
continually  shown  to  be  uneconomic. 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
private  interest  parties,  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  an  operating  sub- 
sidy to  a  railroad  for  the  continuation  of 
such  uneconomical  service  or  to  arrange 
outright  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  if 
that  is  their  desire.  Furthermore,  sub- 
stitute service  by  land  or  water  carrier 
would  be  required  prior  to  abandonment. 

Beyond  this  hberalization  in  abandon- 
ment policies,  the  bill  would  provide 
improvements  in  the  rate-making  pro- 
cedures and  would  abolish  discrimina- 
tory State  and  local  taxation  of  interstate 
rail  carriers.  If  rail  managers  are  truly 
to  direct  their  own  affairs,  the  ability 
to  raise  or  lower  rates  without  engaging 
in  a  protracted  and  complex  ratemaking 
process  is  essential. 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act 
would  also  provide  significant  financial 
assistance  to  the  railroads  for  long-term 
improvements.  Some  $2  billion  in  Federal 
loan  guarantees  would  be  provided  to  fi- 
nance improvements  in  rights  of  way, 
terminals,  and  other  operational  facili- 
ties and  systems  and  rolling  stock  where 
needed.  In  addition,  $35  million  would  be 
available  for  a  research  effort  to  improve 
freight  car  utilization  through  design  of 
a  national  rolling  stock  schedule  and 
control  system. 

The  thrust  of  this  entire  legislation  is 
to  revitalize  and  modernize  freight  rail 
service  throughout  the  coxmtry  and  to 


provide  an  economic  regulatory  environ- 
ment which  would  permit  the  sort  of 
efficient  and  economical  sei-vice  that  can 
only  result  from  fair  competition,  free 
from  bui'densome  and  luinecessary  regu- 
lation. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  would  not 
solve  several  basic  problems  that  con- 
front our  railways.  In  the  future,  sub- 
stantial investments  will  be  needed  in 
better  transportation  technology,  in  im- 
provements and  diversification  of  types 
of  freight  service,  and  in  rehabilitation 
of  deteriorating  physical  facilities.  Be- 
fore such  investments  are  made,  we  must 
also  complete  a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  regulatoi-y  and  institutional 
structure  of  both  the  railways  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  surface  transportation  indus- 
try. The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  others  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  conducting  such  an  evalu- 
tion  in  the  coming  months.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
making  important  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  railroads,  and  I  urge  its 
enactment  during  this  session  of  the 
Cozigress. 

While  the  focus  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act  is  on  freight  serv- 
ice, we  must  continue  to  be  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  passenger 
service  on  our  railroads.  It  is  clear  from 
the  energy  crisis  that  an  increasing  niun- 
ber  of  Americans  are  anxious  to  build 
and  use  a  better  passenger  system.  My 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  provides  sig- 
nificant  new  capital  and  operating  funds 
for  AMTRAK  to  expand  and  improve  its 
current  service.  In  addition  we  will  move 
ahead  promptly  in  carrying  out  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in 
our  lustory  occurred  in  1869  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  building  west 
from  Omaha,  met  the  Central  Pacific, 
building  east  from  Sacramento.  The 
joining  of  our  Nation  in  this  manner 
opened  a  whole  new  era  of  economic 
growth  for  America.  Today  our  rail- 
roads are  more  necessary  than  ever.  They 
make  efficient  use  of  fuel  with  little  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  environment,  and 
they  deliver  nearly  35  percent  of  the 
Nation's  freight  at  low  cost.  The  essen- 
tial tracks  are  there,  the  system  that 
crisscrosses  the  country  with  a  web  of 
steel  rails  is  in  place.  Now  we  must  make 
It  work  again. 

m.   CONCLUSION 

For  too  long  we  have  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  some  forms  of  trans- 
portation to  the  detriment  of  others,  we 
have  permitted  decision-making  at  the 
Federal  level  to  scramble  priorities  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  we  have  be- 
gim  to  lose  the  diversity  and  flexibility 
in  transportation  systems  that  encour- 
age competition  and,  therefore,  great 
efficiency  and  greater  effectiveness  in 
the  employment  of  these  systems. 

We  have  a  clear  imderstanding  of  these 
problems  now,  and  we  have  begun  to 
come  to  grips  with  them.  I  believe  1974 
will  see  a  crucial  breakthrough  in  ex- 
panding and  enhancing  America's  na- 
tional system  of  transportation  so  that 
it  once  again  serves  our  Nation  with  a 


maximum  of  flexibility,  diversity,  and 
balance. 

Richard  Nixour. 
The  White  House,  February  13,  1974. 


ENERGY   EMERGENCY  ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2589,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  report  of  the  comrr.lttee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
to  the  bill  (S.  2589)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  and  State  aud  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
reducing  petroleum  consumption,  and  as- 
suring the  continuation  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices in  the  event  of  emergency  fuel  short- 
ages or  severe  dislocations  In  the  Nation's 
fuel  distribution  system,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  most  o^. 
what  I  will  say  at  this  time  has  been 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
but  I  trust  this  condensed  recap  will  be 
helpful  for  all  of  us  to  better  imderstand 
the  facts  we  must  face  in  considering 
this  legislation,  the  energy  bill  S.  2589] 
conference  report. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
unprecedented  increases  in  the  price  of 
oil,  both  imported  and  domestic.  These 
increases  are  being  reflected  in  product 
prices.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  consternation  and  confusion  over 
the  cause  of  the  price  increases.  In  gen- 
eral, many  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  conclude  that  there  must  be  some 
conspiracy  to  raise  the  price.  Most  per- 
sons who  have  carefully  studied  the  sub- 
ject, however,  can  generally  agree  as  to 
the  real  reasons  behind  these  develop- 
ments and  as  to  policies  which  should 
be  followed  in  the  future  with  respect 
to  both  oil  and  gas  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  lived 
"off  the  shelf"  in  the  sense  that  we  con- 
sumed vast  quantities  of  oil  and  gas 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  1930's, 
1940s  and  1950's  when  the  cost  of  doing 
so  was  much  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  10  or  20  years.  In  other 
words,  the  price  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
did  not  reflect  its  then  current  replace- 
ment cost,  and  we  did  not  in  fact  replace 
the  oil  and  gas  we  were  consuming.  Com- 
mencing particularly  vnth  the  first  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956,  many  in 
the  industry  spoke  out  loudly  about' the 
perils  of  such  a  policy,  but  these  warn- 
ings were  generally  ignored. 

Thcie  were  many  who  argued  there 
was  no  need  to  develop  expensive  do- 
mestic energj-  resources  w  hen  cheap  for- 
eign oil  was  available  and  would  always 
be  available.  We  have  now  found,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  oil  is  no  longer  cheap, 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  In  the  future  and 
may  not  even  be  available.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  we  must  strive  to- 
ward achieving  a  reasonable  degree  of 
energj-  self-sufficiency  within  the  short- 
est possible  time.  Such  a  goal  necessarily 
implies  that  the  price  of  energy  must  be 
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high  enough  to  make  Its  derelopment 
possible. 

Free  market  forces  ultimately  will  de- 
termine what  this  level  has  to  be.  Free 
market  forces,  however,  have  not  been 
permitted  to  determine  the  price  of  en- 
ergy in  the  past  and  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  the  price  of  energy 
in  the  future.  Governmental  interference 
in  this  price  mechanism  can  be  and  has 
been  a  serious  Impediment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  energy  base. 

Most  qualified  neutral  observers  agree 
that  the  governmental  restraints  on  nat- 
ural gas  prices  in  the  1950's  and  1960s 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  factors 
which  led  to  our  present  shortage  of  do- 
mestic energy  resources.  For  this  reason. 
It  Is  Important  to  look,  at  natural  gas 
pricing  as  a  case  history  of  the  kind  of 
mischief  that  can  and  wlU  be  created  by 
governmental  price  interference.  When 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  sad- 
dled with  the  responsibUity  of  setting 
producer  prices  as  a  result  of  the  Phil- 
lips' decision  in  1954,  it  felt  that  it  must 
do  80  under  the  general  pattern  of  con- 
sumer protection  contemplated  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  Thinking  the  lowest 
"reasonable "  price  must  be  related  to 
cost — rather  than  value — it  spiled  a 
public  utility  rate  methodology  which 
sought  to  determine  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  gas.  Under  this  methodology,  one 
looks  back  at  a  test  period  and  takes  into 
account  the  various  components  of  cost 
and  rate  base  in  order  to  derive  a  regu- 
lated price. 

The  Commission  eventually  learned 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  de- 
termine individual  cost  of  aervlce  for 
each  gas  producer  in  each  area  of  the 
country.  Furthermore.  It  learned  that 
thla  type  of  individual  company  cost  of 
service  determination  would  result  in 
wildly  different  prices  for  different  pro- 
ducers even  in  the  same  producing  field. 
In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  this  problem 
the  Commission  then  went  to  area  rates 
where  it  attempted  to  determine  cost  of 
service  on  a  composite  basis  for  all  pro- 
ducers in  a  given  area.  This  incredibly 
complex  determination  was  based  In- 
evitably on  data  that  was  several  years 
old  by  the  time  any  decision  could  be 
reached.  The  Commission  was  always 
looking  backwards  at  cost  factors  that 
were  several  years  out  of  date  by  the 
time  It  could  complete  its  determination 
and  such  factors  might  be  a  decade  out 
of  date  by  the  time  the  courts  could 
review  such  determination.  Furthermore, 
any  such  determination  at  best  could  de- 
termine only  what  it  had  cost  to  find 
gas  in  the  past  and  could  not  remotely 
indicate  what  future  price  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  additional  gas. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  determining 
under  that  formula  whether  gas  could 
be  obtained  in  the  future  or  be  regu- 
lated on  that  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  Inherent  disabili- 
ties in  attempting  to  determine  an  ap- 
propriate price  for  gas  on  a  cost  or  pub- 
lic utihty  basis,  both  the  Commission  and 
the  courts  concluded  that  some  other 
method  woiild  have  to  be  followed.  So, 
as  a  result,  the  Commission,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  courts,  has  attempted 


to  consider  "noncost"  factors  and  to 
allow  prices  which  would  elicit  the  nec- 
essary response.  Even  with  these  com- 
mendable efforts  prices  have  continued 
to  teg  wen  below  replacement  costs  and 
well  below  the  value  of  gas  compared 
with  other  sources  of  energy. 

The  result  of  20  years  of  producer 
rate  regulation  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
natural  gas  and  a  severe  shortage  of 
other  domestic  energy  resources.  Spe- 
cifically, as  the  price  of  then  abundant 
gas  was  held  to  artificially  low  levels,  an 
artificially  high  demand  was  created  for 
It.  Where  gas  was  Interchangeable  for 
coal  or  oil  and  where  It  cost  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  coal  or  oil,  obviously 
It  would  supplant  these  other  less  de- 
sirable and  more  costly  forms  of  energy. 
There  is  no  question  that  low  pas  prices 
resulted  in  low  oil  prices  and  low  coal 
prices.  Gas  took  over  more  and  more 
energy  markets  and  inhibited  the  devel- 
opment of  our  oil  and  coal  resources. 
Depressed  oil  and  oil  products,  together 
with  reduced  levels  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, discouraged  the  oonstruction  of  ad- 
ditional domestic  refining  capacity.  The 
advent  of  nuclear  energy  for  power  gen- 
eration in  truly  significant  quantities 
was  stunted.  Many  plants  were  not  built. 
Now,  we  are  running  out  of  cheap  nat- 
ural gas  resources  tjeveloped  in  past 
years.  Gas  Is  no  longer  available  for 
many  of  the  markets  it  has  previously 
supphed.  The  development  of  additional 
gas  resources  is  Inhibited  still  by  the  con- 
tinuing restraints  on  Its  price. 

No  one  wants  energy  to  be  priced  at 
levels  in  excess  of  those  required  to  per- 
mit the  full  development  of  our  known 
and  potential  energy  resources.  No  one 
is  m  favor  of  true  "windfall"  profits, 
meaning  profits  that  are  not  necessary 
to  develop  an  adequate  energy  base.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  have  priced  energy 
too  low  in  the  past.  As  a  result,  we  have 
not  kept  pace  with  oxjr  normal  require- 
ments of  energy.  Furthermore,  by  pricing 
energy  so  low,  we  were  creating  an  arti- 
ficial demand  for  it.  With  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population  we  were  consum- 
ing one-thh-d  of  its  enwgy. 

There  was  absolutelj'  no  incentive  for 
anyone  to  conserve  energy  since  its  cost 
was  trivial  in  relation  to  income. 

Gas  and  oil  and  other  energy  resources 
must  be  priced  at  levels  which  will  cause 
the  necessary  development  of  our  energy 
resources.  Energy  must  be  priced  to  con- 
sumers at  its  true  cost  to  avoid  excessive 
and  profligate  u.se.  Price  in  the  final  an- 
alysis is  by  far  the  best  allocator  of  any 
resource.  Pricing  enerry  at  its  replace- 
ment cost  has  the  added  advantage  of 
putting  the  cost  of  energy  In  the  proper 
account,  namely,  that  of  the  user.  Per- 
mitting all  forms  of  energy  to  comiiete 
among  themselves  is  the  best  allocator  of 
these  different  energy  sources  and  will 
eliminate  the  irrational  results  we  have 
achieved  by  holding  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  a  level  which  reflects  neither  its 
energy  value  nor  its  r^lacement  cost. 

There  is  general  agreement  the  United 
States  stiU  has  a  very  large  and  adequate 
energy  resource  base.  We  simply  have  not 
developed  that  base  in  keeping  with  our 
essential  energ>-  needs.  There  also  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  supply  of  energy 
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is  elastic — meaning  that  it  Is  imusually 
responsive  to  the  price  stimulus.  Some 
estimate  that  a  domestic  price  for  oil 
of  $10  a  barrel  would  result  in  a  relatively 
short  time  in  a  domestic  production  level 
as  high  Bs  20  million  barrels  a  day.  Even 
If  this  estimate  of  increased  production 
levels  is  only  half  right,  the  increased 
level  of  oil  production  phis  a  concomitant 
Increase  in  gas  production,  coal  produc- 
tion, and  nuclear  energy  production 
would  more  than  satisfy  our  essential 
energy  needs. 

In  order  to  avoid  short-term  windfalls 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  proposals  of  the  type  re- 
cently made  by  the  administration  so 
long  as  there  is  incorporated  In  any  such 
proposal  a  provision  for  crediting  against 
the  tax  the  reinvestment  of  additional 
revenues  in  domestic  energy  producing 
projects.  Such  a  measure  should  be  ex- 
pressly limited  to  a  2-  or  3-year  period 
during  which  our  domestic  resource  base 
is  rebuilt. 

Similarly,  governmental  regulation  of 
new  gas  prices  should  be  phased  out  over 
the  same  period  with  a  proviso  that  the 
rates  during  this  interim  period  should 
reflect  the  energy  value  of  gas  In  rela- 
tion to  other  fuels  such  as  oil  and  should 
not  be  set  on  any  historical  cost  of  serv- 
ice basis.  Regulation  of  old  gas  prices 
should  be  continued  until  contract  ter- 
mination or  price  redetermination  be- 
comes operative. 

Price  increases  will  be  reflected,  of 
course,  in  cost  to  the  consumer  of  energy. 
Nevertheless,  they  will  stUl  have  a  rela- 
tively small  impact  on  such  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, a  $1  per  barrel  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  crude  oil  translates  into  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon In  the  cost  of  gasoline.  A  25  cent  In- 
crease in  the  producer  price  of  natural 
gas  will  result  in  a  relatively  modest 
price  increase  to  a  consumer  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  since  the  great  part 
of  such  cost  is  the  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution charges.  These  price  increases 
can  be  more  than  offset  by  even  a  mod- 
est degree  of  conservation  in  the  use  of 
energy  by  the  consmner. 

In  the  final  analysis,  so  long  as  the 
cost  of  domestic  energy  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  imported  oU  or  liquified  nat- 
ural gas,  we  have  not  burdened  the  con- 
sumer with  any  cost  he  would  not  have  to 
pay  in  any  event,  and  we  have  benefited 
our  entire  economy.  We  simply  carmot 
afford  to  become  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  imported  energy. 

Such  a  policy  would  inevitably  lead  to 
a  drastic  lowering  of  our  Uving  stand- 
ards. Our  economy  cannot  stand  the  out- 
pouring of  $30  to  $40  billion  annually  for 
foreign  oil  when  there  is  no  substantial 
balancing  of  foreign  trade.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  among  the  developed 
countries  to  have  the  requisite  energy 
base  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  We  are 
also  fortunate  in  having  the  most  highly 
developed  energy  industry  in  the  world 
to  secure  this  energy  base.  The  only  way 
we  could  create  a  long-term  catastrophe 
for  this  Nation  would  be  to  Impose  gov- 
ernmental decisions  at  this  time  which 
would  destroy  our  ability  to  develop  this 
adequate  domestic  energy  base. 
Rolling  the  prices  back  as  provitled  in 
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this  conference  report  could  prove  dev- 
astating to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
The  net  result  will  be  less  energy  which 
will  result  in  longer  lines  at  the  service 
stations  with  prices  rising  as  a  result  of 
passthrough  of  higher  cost  for  foreign 
petroleum  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
Import  to  replace  the  cut  back  domestic 
production  caused  by  marginal  wells  be- 
ing unable  to  produce  at  the  reduced 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like.  If  I  can,  to  express  in  a  few  words 
some  of  my  feelings  on  this  subject  prior 
to  the  conference  report  coming  to  a  vote 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  still  quite  un- 
decided as  to  how  I  will  vote  should  we 
have  a  motion  from  the  floor  to  recom- 
mit the  report.  I  do  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty with  the  w'ork  done  by  the  confer- 
ence and  Its  very  able  leadership.  I  do 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the 
fact  that  the  report  provides  merely  for 
permissive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  relative  to  rationing. 

Let  me  describe  what  the  situation  Is 
today — a  situation  that  is  getting  worse. 
And  this  does  not  apply  only  to  my  State 
of  Connecticut,  the  States  of  the  North- 
east, or  the  more  populous  areas  of  the 
country.  The  situation  is  widespread,  and 
growing. 

Basically,  we  were  told  when  tliis 
started  that  it  was  a  national  crisis,  and 
yet  the  response  of  both  the  President 
and  Congress  has  been  not  to  devise  a 
national  solution,  but  rather  to  impor- 
tune the  service  station  operator,  the 
local  government,  and  the  State  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  crisis,  rather  than 
taking  that  responsibility  on  their 
shoulders. 

If  we  have  a  national  crisis,  then  in- 
deed it  demands  a  national  solution.  The 
situation  today  is  quite  simple  insofar  as 
the  gas  station  operator  is  concerned.  He 
is  the  one  who  gets  the  abuse.  He  is  the 
one  who  Is  asked  to  play  the  enforce- 
ment official.  He  is  the  recipient  of  ill- 
will  on  the  part  of  the  public.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be. 

By  the  same  token,  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  act  on  a  national  basis,  human  be- 
ings are  now  behaving  like  animals. 
There  is  no  dignity.  There  is  no  respect. 
There  is  panic.  Because  of  our  failure  of 
leadership  at  the  Federal  level,  the  in- 
dividual citizen  has  been  placed  In  a 
situation  such  that.  If  he  saw  It  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  he  would  be  aghast. 

I  was  aghast  when,  during  the  course 
of  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the 
President  made  the  statement,  "There 
will  be  no  rationing,"  whereupon  a  good 
majority  of  Congress  stood  up  and 
started  to  applaud. 

So  It  Is  not  only  a  question  of  Inade- 
quacy of  response  by  the  President,  but 
also  by  Congress.  What  was  there  to  ap- 
plaud about?  If  Indeed  we  have  a  crisis. 
Is  It  not  best  to  measiu-e  what  a  proper 
response  should  be.  rather  than  come 
forward  with  a  response  rooted  in  past 
history? 

We  with  that  statement,  both  the 
President  and  Congress,  took  away  the 


number  one  alternative  for  resolving  the 
crisis. 

Why  should  we  ddlne,  for  Instance, 
rationing  In  terms  of  a  World  War  n 
system?  That  Is  what  the  politicians  keep 
on  talking  about.  They  say  we  cannot 
have  that  $500  million  front  money  for 
the  prc^ram,  that  we  cannot  have  the 
large  bureaucracy  that  rationing  would 
entail. 

Mr.  President,  two  things  have  hap- 
pened since  World  War  n.  We  have  ac- 
quired an  expertise  in  Goveniment  where 
we  can  apply  another  type  of  solution, 
No.  1;  and  No.  2,  the  American  pub- 
lic is  perfectly  capable  of  being  treated 
in  a  mature  way  and  of  having  a 
full  understanding  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  being  patted  on  the  head,  and  told. 
"Even  though  we  have  a  crisis,  don't 
worr>',  the  solution  will  be  painless," 
when  it  will  not  be. 

I  repeat,  if  we  have  a  national  crisis 
we  need  a  national  solution.  We  cannot 
stop  human  emotions.  We  cannot  stop 
the  energy-  crisis  at  the  boimdaries  of  the 
service  station,  any  more  than  at  the 
boundaries  of  a  local  government  or  of  a 
State.  That  is  like  saying  you  can  stop 
air  pollution  at  a  State  boimdary.  It  is 
impossible.  You  cannot  handle  It  at  the 
State  level  or  at  the  local  level;  and  when 
I  say  "you,"  I  mean  we  in  Congress  and 
the  President.  We  tend,  if  there  are  nega- 
tive points,  to  try  to  let  them  fall  on  the 
other  fellow ;  but  the  other  fellow  in  this 
instance  happens  to  be  the  gasoline  re- 
tailer and  the  American  public. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  poli- 
ticians when  it  comes  to  imderstanding 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  this  situation. 
And  if  you  think  the  situation  is  bad 
now  watch  it  grow  worse.  If  we 
go  out  to  the  news  ticker,  we  find 
that  crisis  situations  have  developed  in 
States  not  just  in  the  Northeast  but  also 
in  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  Midwest. 
All  this  during  the  period  of  time  when 
we  estimate  in  the  way  of  a  gasoline 
usage  somewhere  around  a  15  percent 
shortfall,  and  at  a  time  in  January  and 
February  when  we  are  at  our  lowest  pe- 
riod of  gasoline  usage.  Just  exactly  what 
do  we  think  will  happen  when  tliat  short- 
fall goes  to  30  percent  which  will  be  the 
case  this  coming  spring  and  smruner? 
The  lines  then  will  be  four  times  as  long. 
So  if  we  have  only  a  small  line  now,  figure 
out  what  four  times  as  long  this  summer 
will  mean  In  many  areas  of  the  country. 

The  tempers  that  have  flared  now  will 
be  four  or  five  times  worse  In  the  future. 
The  same  goes  for  the  violence. 

It  Is  up  to  us  here  In  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  at  the  White  House,  to  go 
ahead  and  lead  and  not  try  to  sample  the 
fears  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  easy  answer.  There  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  discomfort.  There  is  going 
to  have  to  be  sacrifice.  Maybe  some  of  us 
will  even  lose  vot€s  of  some  of  our  con- 
stituents as  a  price  for  our  leadership. 

I  believe  that  the  public  today  expects 
honesty  insofar  as  its  politicians  are  con- 
cerned, both  in  telling  the  pubhc  what 
the  situation  consists  of  and  in  advising 
the  remedy.  We  started  off,  as  I  Indi- 
cated, with  the  words  "national  crisis,"  I 


have  noticed  some  weasel  words  creeping 
Into  statements  of  the  administration 
and  in  Congress,  when  they  now  say  it  is 
only  restricted  to  a  few  localities  or  to  a 
few  States.  That  does  not  quite  sound  like 
a  national  crisis.  But  we  do  have  that 
crisis.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  pointed 
out  that  we  are  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  use  roughly — and  he  was 
on  the  conservative  side — 33 ''3  percent — 
my  estimate  would  be  40  percent — of  the 
world's  energy. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  have  any  other  fig-l 
ure  in  hand  to  convince  ourselves  that 
there  is  a  crisis,  that  one  should  do  it. 

Just  how  long  do  you  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  of  America,  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  can 
use  40  percent  of  the  world's  energy-? 

How  long  is  someone  in  Central  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  or  South  America  going 
to  have  to  suffer  or  die  so  that  an  Amer 
ican  can  be  more  comfortable? 

It  will  not  happen. 

So  the  crisis  is  real.  It  Is  with  us  to 
stay. 

Anyone  who  says  it  will  be  over  In  al 
month  or  two  is  lying. 

The  response  by  Congress  and  the 
President  as  to  mass  tran.sit  system  is 
inadequate  because  we  will  not  get  thera 
for  5  or  10  years — again,  one  of  the 
principal  solutions  which  has  long  been 
denied  because  we  did  not  anticipate  this 
crisis. 

I  have  heard  the  Democratic  responses 
regarding  the  matter  of  transportation. 
Let  us  make  it  clear  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin  there  has  been  a  handful 
fighting  for  mass  transit,  but  there  has 
been  verj'  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  putting  an  end  to  tlie 
highway  trust  fund  or  bringing  about 
additional  funds  for  mass  transit  systems. 
So  the  fault  lies  with  government  as  a 
whole  at  the  Federal  level. 

Solar  energy  will  not  come  to  pass 
immediately.  We  have  not  even  started  iu 
that  direction  to  the  point  we  should  have 
reached  by  now.  We  need  time  to  develop 
these  concepts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
hitching  up  our  belt  a  notch  for  a  week, 
for  a  month,  but  rather  for  years.  Yet,  for 
some  reason,  we  are  gi\ing  the  impres- 
sion that  this  crisis  will  clear  up  when 
tlie  embargo  is  lifted.  It  will  not.  It  will 
get  worse.  We  have  also  got  to  know  that 
the  sacrifice  required  is  not  going  to  be 
insignificant.  All  that  has  happened  now 
is  that  leadership  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  setting  person  against  person, 
town  against  town.  State  against  State. 
We  are  being  set  one  against  the  other — 
individuals,  towns,  and  States. 

That  is  a  solution  for  a  national  crisis? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Right  after  my  state-, 
met  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  got  nothing  else 
to  say  in  this  regard  except  for  the  fact 
tliat  I  know  self-sufficiency  is  a  great  con- 
cept. But  self-sufficiency  requires  self- 
discipline.  ITiat  Is  one  hard  fact  of  life. 
It  does  not  involve  gambling  on  the 
Arabs'  giving  up  their  boycott  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  curse  the  Arabs.  It 
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should  Involve  gambling  on  curselves,  no 
one  else. 

Yet,  the  leadership  which  is  supposed 
to  come  from  Washington,  D.C.,  engages 
in  exercises  which  solve  nothing  but 
cause  a  great  deal  of  misery. 

I  know  that  the  motion  comes  up  to- 
morrow and  I  am  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  blocking  the  energy  bill 
any  longer  than  we  have  to,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  permissive  grant  of  authority 
in  this  area.  We  should  have  some  guts 
in  the  Senate.  Tha  American  people  are 
way  ahead  of  us.  It  takes  guts  to  say  yes 
to  rationing.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it  in  order  to  solve  this  crisis. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  very  fine  statement.  I 
happen  to  share  his  view  of  rationing. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  we  had  a 
vote  on  this,  that  is,  the  mandatory  ra- 
tioning question,  and  we  lost  by,  what? 
Seven  or  eight  votes? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  also  say  that  in 
the  conference,  we  went  through  this 
same  business  and  the  House,  of  course, 
previously,  had  voted  down  a  mandatory 
rationing  requirement.  I  think  It  is  only 
a  Question  of  time  that  we  will  be  forced 
to  rationing  simply  because  there  is  not 
enough  gasoline  to  go  aroimd.  I  would 
point  out  that  even  if  there  is  a  settle- 
ment tomorrow  In  the  Middle  East,  it  will 
not  provide  the  necessary  additional 
crude  supply  that  will  take  care  of  our 
demands. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  they  were  queu- 
Jng  up  In  New  England  and  all  over  the 
XTnlted  States  last  summer,  before  the 
October  conflict.  Therefore,  even  if  we 
assume  that  they  go  back  to  pre-October 
production  levels  in  the  Middle  East,  It 
will  not  change.  It  Is  my  own  personal 
Judgment  that  the  coimtries  over  there 
are  not  going  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion, llie  reason  is,  they  have  learned, 
by  cutting  back  on  production  and  rais- 
ing their  prices,  that  they  can  make 
more  money  and  will  conserve  their  own 
petroleum  resources.  So  we  are  in  a  very 
tight  situation. 

May  I  suggest  this  to  my  good  friend. 
I  beliieve  that  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  action,  and  this  bill  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  rationing  authority,  not  on  a 
mandatory  basis  but  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  actual 
rationing.  Would  It  not  be  wise  to  extoid 
the  authority  contained  in  this  bill  that 
Is  before  the  Senate  as  provided  for  In 
section  105  to  re<iuire  the  station  oper- 
ators to  be  open  at  a  specific  time  and 
ekjse  at  a  spedflc  time,  and  that  the 
public  be  fuDy  apprised  of  what  stations 
are  open  and  what  stations  are  closed? 

I  wonder  what  experience  my  col- 
leagrues  are  encountering — but  when  1 
came  to  work  this  morning,  I  had  to 
check  with  the  policeman  in  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Ofllce  BuDding  and  Inquired  what  gas 
stations  around  here  were  open,  and  I 
had  a  member  of  my  staff  out  looking 
for  gas.  My  wife  Is  doing  the  same  thing. 
I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  wasting  millions  of  gallons  of  gas- 


oline every  day  just  sitting  in  line  for 
gasoline. 

My  point  is  that  in  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent can  set  the  hours  of  opening  and 
closing.  Then  he  can  back  it  up  imder  the 
allocation  authority  ^ith  a  reserve  of 
gasoline  which  win  Insure  that  the  sta- 
tions that  are  open  wiD  have  a  sulBcient 
supply  to  meet  the  demand.  I  would  sug- 
gest this  course  as  a  court  of  final  action 
prior  to  the  impositima  of  rationing.  I 
Icnow  of  no  other  way  out. 

I  believe  that  sometbing  must  be  done 
without  delay.  If  this  situation  continues 
the  way  it  is  going  now,  we  are  going  to 
have  riots.  We  have  already  had  a  num- 
ber of  bad  incident';  ia  oui'  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

I  hope  the  President  would  have  the 
authority — by  that  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr. 
Sinion — to  work  out  that  kind  of  scheme. 
I  think  it  i.s  outrageous  that  we  have 
aieas  of  surplus  and  areas  of  shortage 
and  notliing  is  really  being  done  about 
reallocation. 

I  believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  wliat  gOo  stations  are  open  in  tlieir 
neighborhood  or  commujuty,  what  hours, 
and  what  houis  they  are  going  to  close. 
If  we  have  that  kind  oX  arrangement,  we 
will  know  that  all  options  have  been  exer- 
cised, that  every  eflfort  of  last  resort  is 
being  utilized  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
short  of  rationing. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  it  is  of  critical  importance  that  this 
bill  not  go  back  to  the  conference  again. 
U  it  does,  we  are  going  to  have  the  wrath 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  us. 
While  this  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  does  give 
the  tools  that  are  needed  here  to  do  the 
job.  I  must  say  that  if  it  goes  back  to 
committee,  we  aie  going  to  find  ourselves 
wallowing  in  a  mess  in  which  Congress  is 
going  to  take  the  bltune,  and  properly  so, 
for  not  going  forward  with  at  least  some 
of  these  tools.  That  is  my  point.  We  know 
what  the  House  will  do  and  will  not  do. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  I  share  his  view. 
As  he  knows,  I  supported  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  know  how  hard  the 
Seriator  from  Washing:ton  has  worked 
on  this  problem,  and  it  has  gone  back 
and  forth  between  the  Senate  and  the 
conference.  Certainly,  his  efforts  speak 
for  themselves.  They  have  been  without 
equal.  But  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
points. 

No.  1,  I  realize  the  difficulties  I  would 
have.  As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  we 
did  turn  down  rationing  about  2'/2 
months  ago  when  we  were  debating  the 
bill  itself.  So  probably  I  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  which  would 
rule  me  out  of  order,  If  I  made  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  in«tructk>ns. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  saj  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor: If  that  is  the  caae — if  it  is  not  re- 
committed— then  I  still  feel  that  we  in 
the  Senate  should  immediately  move  on 
a  separate  bill  dealing  with  rationing, 
and  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  excuse  ourselves  by 
saying  we  have  given  the  power  to  the 
President.  If  I  am  ready  to  come  down 
on  his  head  on  this  issue,  I  am  also 
willing  to  come  down  on  ours.  If  he  does 


not  move  and  the  crisis  accelerates,  the 
finger  can  be  pointed  at  him.  But  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  a  shared  re- 
sponsiblhty.  The  Senate  is  also  respon- 
sible, and  we  should  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  ration. 

We  talk  about  riots  and  the  service 
station  operators,  a  portion  of  whom  are 
going  to  go  on  strike  probably  in  the 
middle  of  tliis  week  in  my  State.  But 
the  fault  does  not  belong  there.  The  fault 
is  ours.  Even  the  situation  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
has  mentioned  is  merely  a  distribution 
system.  It  does  not  conaei-ve  fuel.  A  ra- 
tioning system  is  going  to  cause  a  little 
discomfort  for  everybo<iy,  but  I  believe 
it  is  much  better  than  riots  and  the 
animalistic  behavior  going  on  in  this 
country  now. 

Wliat  about  a  system  whereby  each 
one  of  us,  de.'signates  1  day  a  week  when 
the  car  can  stay  in  the  garage.  Such  a 
system  is  conservation. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Arab  embargo 
stays  on.  We  aie  going  to  have  no  more 
fuel  oil  produced  and  available  to  us  this 
year  than  last  year.  It  is  not  there.  It  Is 
the  same  amoimt,  except  that  we  know 
that  usage  will  soar. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  introduce  a  bill,  or  plans  to,  I  assure 
liim  that  we  will  have  early  hearings  on 
rationing.  I  want  to  assure  him  on  that, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  oversight 
hearings  on  this  matter.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  we  cannot  go  on  the  way  we  are 
going  now.  This  Is  anarchy. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  ajiarchy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  getting  worse.  We 
do  have  some  safeguards  in  here  so  far 
as  the  operators  are  concerned.  We  have 
the  safeguards  tliat  affect  the  franchise 
dealers,  both  branded  and  nonbranded, 
and  those  franchises  cannot  be  terminat- 
ed without  cause.  Many  of  those  people 
are  being  terminated,  period,  just  put  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  know  that  in  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  Independents,  I  gather, 
are  possibly  considering  forming  a  con- 
sortiiun  to  buy  some  spot  gasoline  from 
Canada?  And  If  that  happens,  such  gaso- 
line will  be  selling  at  75  cents  a  gallon. 

I  recall  the  initial  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  were  debating  whether 
or  not  we  should  put  a  tax  on  gasoline, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  poor.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
permit  this  matter  to  get  so  far  out  of 
hand  that  it  is  indeed  unfair  to  the  poor, 
and  this  time  I  define  poor  not  by  a 
few  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spec- 
tsum  but  by  defining  who  the  rich  are, 
and  only  they  will  be  able  to  afford 
gasoline. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  tha  Senator  knows, 
we  provide  for  a  rollback  on  the  price  of 
petroleum  in  a  sensible  way.  We  provide 
for  incentives  but  say  that  it  caimot  go 
above  $7.09. 

Speaking  of  the  poor,  I  was  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Friday  evening.  One  of 
the  typical  letters  that  was  received  was 
from  a  couple  drawing  $160  a  month  in 
social  security.  The  previous  month, 
their  propane  bUl — this  was  In  the  win- 
tertime— was  $30  a  month.  The  next 
month,  It  was  $100  a  month.  The  cost  of 
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propane  has  gone  through  the  roof.  This 
hits  all  the  little  people — ^the  people  liv- 
ing out  in  the  country,  away  from  the 
gas  pipelines.  They  are  being  clobbered. 

I  add  that  to  the  additional  point  the 
able  Senator  has  made  of  perhaps  a  spot 
price  market  being  utilized  for  Cana- 
dian gasoline.  I  would  be  surprised  If 
it  would  not  go  higher  than  75  cents  a 
gaU(». 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  bringing  out  the  impor- 
tant part  involved  in  whether  or  not  we 
are  goinir  to  be  successful  in  achieving 
legislation.  Here  we  have  an  all-encom- 
passtng  bill  with  so  many  controversial 
provisions  that  it  has  not  passed.  We 
would  have  passed  a  bin  such  as  he  has 
suggested  in  November,  if  it  had  been  a 
simple  bin. 

Ihe  Senator  speaks  of  the  price  of  fuel 
and  about  the  use  of  Canadian  fuel.  If 
we  pass  this  biU,  we  are  golnfi:  to  see  a 
much  larger  amount  of  that  Canadian 
fuel,  or  fuel  from  across  the  water,  com- 
ing into  this  country,  and  the  price  is 
going  to  be  higher. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  ron  back  the 
price  of  foreign  fuel,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  roU  l>ack  the  price  of  domestic  fuel, 
there  wiU  be  less  domestic  fuel. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  smaU 
Independents  who  have  stripper  weDs, 
and  they  are  successfuHy  bringing  those 
stripper  wells  up  to  capacity. 

We  have  discussed  this  many  times, 
but  let  us  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  350,000  stripper  wells  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Texas  alone  there  are  84,000  that 
produce  about  3.8  barrels  a  day,  but  in 
the  3.8-barrels-a-day  wells  there  is  1.8 
bilUon  barrels  of  oU  that  Is  available  to  be 
pumped  out.  But  here  is  the  catch.  If 
this  bin  is  passed  it  rolls  back  the  price. 
There  is  no  insurance  that  the  $7.09  is 
high  enough  for  the  stripper  weU  to  oper- 
ate. I  have  talked  to  men  operating  these 
wells  and  they  say  that  at  a  price  around 
$8  most  of  them  can  go  ahead  in  that 
area.  Some  need  a  higher  price.  The  situ- 
ation requires  flexibiUty. 

They  say  they  can  double  their  produc- 
tion in  6  months.  Twelve  and  a  half  per- 
cent of  our  oil  comes  from  stripper  weUs 
so  if  we  double  that  and  produce  25  per- 
cent from  stripper  weUs  they  win  make  a 
significant  contribution.  This  biU  would 
kiU  that  opportunity. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  on  the  right  track  on  whaX  should 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  pass  legislation 
which  is  needed.  Then  we  can  discuss  the 
other  bills,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
House  and  some  of  which  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  take  care  of  this  great  need  that 
we  have.  But  if  we  go  forward  with  this 
biU  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  stripper  bill.  I  wrote  it  and  I 
thought  It  was  something  that  would  be 
useful.  We  debated  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bUl  and  flnaDy  we  had  It  put  Into 
the  mandatory  allocation  blU.  Oil  was 
then  at  $3.90  a  barrel.  The  debate  on  the 


floor  centered  on  the  fact  that  It  woiild 
go  up  a  dollar  or  maybe  $1.50;  that  would 
be  the  maximum.  I  win  put  an  of  that  in- 
formation In  the  Record  tomorrow.  What 
happened?  It  went  from  $3.90  to  as  high 
as  $10.35  a  barrel.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

So  that  my  coUeagues  can  understand, 
let  me  say  that  imder  the  existing  regu- 
lations there  is  a  stripper  loophole  In 
the  bin.  It  is  as  big  as  an  oil  weU.  Let  me 
teU  Senators  what  it  is.  AU  they  have  to 
do  In  a  given  oilfield  that  Is  already  fvmc- 
tloning  Is  to  put  a  weU  down  alongside 
the  one  that  is  already  in  the  oilfield, 
where  they  are  taking  out  oil.  They  can 
take  out  new  oU  which  Is  really  old  oil 
and  it  is  imregulated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  knows 
that  is  not  the  stripper  weU.  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  29  percent  and  I  am 
talking  about  25  percent.  I  am  fighting  to 
hold  the  stripper  weUs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  weU.  Let  us  ex- 
plain it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  us  be  factual. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  You  are  talking  about 
a  strujper  well? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  new  oU  wells  or  other  wells 
tha/t  bring  the  total  irp  to  29  percent.  I 
am  talking  about  12'/2  percent  going  up 
to  25  percent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ttie  Impression  the  In- 
dustry is  trying  to  give  is  that  by  taking 
the  Hd  off  they  are  going  to  open  up  new 
oilfields.  I  am  saying  you  can  run  a  weH 
on  a  property  adjacent  to  a  stripper  weU 
and  take  oil  out  of  that  area  which  Is 
part  of  the  same  oil  pool  and  It  Is  de- 
regulated. This  is  a  big,  big  loophole. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  means  In  a  well 
area — that  is,  where  there  is  a  pool — if 
you  want  to  take  it  out  faster  under 
present  regulations  yon  run  another  well 
and  for  every  new  barrel  of  oil  you  are 
taking  out  of  the  same  pool  that  is  de- 
regulated you  deregulate  another  barrel 
alongside  of  it  that  Is  under  the  lid. 

That  Is  a  fact  and  if  anyone  wants  to 
dispute  it  we  have  checked  it  out. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  but  I  do  wish  to  make  one 
statement.  I  want  to  repeat  that  for  25 
years  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents, 
invested  about  95  percent  of  our  trans- 
portation moneys  in  highways  and  in  the 
automobile.  We  are  the  ones  responsible 
for  hooking  the  American  pnbhc  on  that 
as  the  form  of  transportation. 

Now  ingredients  basic  to  that  form  of 
transportation  are  denied  ns.  We  stand 
here  and  talk  about  a  variety  of  issues. 
One  is  giving  leadership,  in  a  temporary 
sense,  so  that  everybody  wiH  be  treated 
fairly;  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  a 
national  system  of  rationing . 

Second,  long-range  steps  in  explora- 
tion and  making  certain  that  the  oU  com- 
panies are  dealing  fairly  with  the  Ameri- 
can public.  At  least,  I  think  we  owe  that 
type  of  responsibility  sind  action  to  the 
American  people. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
question  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEK  I  suppose  that  in  this 
legislation  there  are  some  short-nm 
measiu"es  that  do  achieve  this  oi>eratlon 
equitably  among  the  American  people. 
But  suppose  In  the  bill  there  is  also  the 
seed  of  not  solving  the  long-term  energy 
crisis,  and  also  going  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  creating  more  scarcity.  What 
does  the  Senator  say  about  that? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  made  myself 
clear  as  to  Ihe  steps  that  should  be  taken. 
Let  us  be  candid.  We  are  not  going  to 
take  the  inadeqiiacles  that  have  devel- 
oped over  25  years  and  resolve  them  in 
one  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  Is  the  main  point? 
It  is  Increasing  production,  is  it  not? 
Capital  is  needed.  Does  It  not  take  dol- 
lars to  do  what  is  needed  to  be  done? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Where  will  the  doUars 
come  from.  In  the  short  or  the  long  term, 
to  build  a  refinery,  to  build  pipdlnes,  to 
drill  for  oil  and  gas,  to  liquefy  gas.  Where 
will  the  capital  come  from? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Principally  from  the 
private  market. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  If  the  price  Is  frozen 
at  an  unreasonable  point,  or  If  the  price 
Is  roUed  back,  it  wiU  not  be  possible  to 
get  the  capital. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Tliat  Is  very  possible.  I 
remember  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley). 
He  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  kept  the  price  steady  on  old  gas,  but 
would  have  lifted  it  on  new  gas,  so  that 
the  production  of  new  gas  would  have 
been  encouraged.  It  was  defeated.  So 
what  we  were  tening  the  American  peo- 
ple was  that  they  were  going  to  get  more 
gas  at  no  cost. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  Is  demagoguery,  that  It 
is  a  shame?  It  is  not  poe^ble  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  capital? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Prom  the  private  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  How  can  we  stand  here 
and  say  that  we  are  being  responsible  to 
the  American  people  if  we  recognize — as 
I  recognize — that  the  problem  of  getting 
capital  is  more  serious  in  Connecticut 
than  it  is  in  Alaska?  I  just  came  from 
Connecticut  this  morning. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  did  the  Senator 
get  here? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  recognlae  that  the 
only  solution  Is  to  teU  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  get  it  from 
the  gasoline. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  already  exmessed  his 
reservation  as  to  no  mandatory  ration- 
li%.  There  is  a  problem  of  getting  gaso- 
line through  the  short  term,  which  re- 
lates to  rationing.  However,  for  the  long 
term,  it  relates  to  explorative  mass  tran- 
sit, solar  energy,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  the  Senator  has  to 
vote  on  the  totality  of  it.  So  if  he  is  vot- 
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ing  for  thiB  bill,  he  Is  voting  for  cutting 
back  on  money. 

Mr.  WELCKER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  can  describe  his  vote ;  I  will  speak 
for  mine.  I  would  only  say  that  what 
we  are  looking  for.  Is  that  everybody  be 
treated  fairly.  Under  the  present  system, 
when  we  leave  enforcement,  when  we 
leave  the  solution,  to  the  gasoline  retail- 
ers and  the  State  governments,  such 
cannot  happen.  The  panic,  the  crisis,  is 
going  to  go  ahead  and  get  worse. 

Insofar  as  the  long-range  policies,  are 
concerned,  those  that  been  alluded  to  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, about  the  need  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration, about  mass  transit  being  made 
available,  about  solar  energy  being  made 
available,  the  fact  is  that  none  of  these 
are  available  to  the  American  people, 
and  they  wUl  not  be  available  to  the 
American  people  for  some  time.  The  first 
relief  might  come  in  6  months  to  1  year, 
but  most  of  the  things  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  a  matter  of  1  or  2  years, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this 
country  want  to  live  like  animals  for 
that  long. 

So  I  would  hope,  regardless  of  the  long- 
range  policies — the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, upon  the  adoption  of  tills  confer- 
ence report,  should  hold  hearings  on  ra- 
tioning. We  should  not  say,  "We  gave  the 
power  to  the  President,  but  he  did  not 
use  it."  We  all  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  that  Issue. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  very 
much. 

There  are  many  statements  that  I 
would  like  to  debate,  but  I  did  ask  per- 
mission to  address  the  one  statement 
that  I  think  was  made  by  the  dis- 
ttngulahed  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  thought  what  he  was  saying  was 
that  today,  with  the  situation  as  it 
Is — and  I  quote  from  a  press  release 
that  was  Issued  today,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  'vherein  the  Senator  is  quoted  as 
saying — "Unregulated  prices  are  en- 
couraging drilling  for  loopholes  rather 
than  oil." 

The  Senator  went  on.  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  to  siiggest  that  with  the  reg- 
ulations as  they  are  now,  or  with  the 
lack  of  regulations,  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  drill  a  new  well  alongside  a 
stripper  well  and  to  produce  new  oil  that 
would  be  imregulated. 

Am  I  quoUng  the  Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  very 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Very  weU.  The  facts 
are  these:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bahtlett),  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  who  proiMsed  the 
stripper  well  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
recall  any  great  enthusiasm  among  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  that  time 
to  exempt  stripper  well  oil,  but  because  I 
like  to  believe  reason  prevailed,  we  were 
able  to  attach  the  stripper  well  amend- 
ment to  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  and  it 
became  law. 

What  does  that  law  say?  The  law  says 
that  stripper  wells  are  Identified  as  those 


wells  producing  not  more  than  10  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  based  upon  a  field  or  a 
leasing  unit,  cmd  if  the  average  produc- 
tion in  that  leasing  unit  is  not  In  excess 
of  10  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  based  upon 
what  was  produced  the  previous  year,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  was  Implying  in  his 
question,  that  is  stripper  well  oil. 

It  would  be  absolutely  inane  for  any 
oilman  to  driU  a  new  well  alongside  a 
stripper  well  to  get  exempted  oil.  It  is  al- 
ready exempted. 

So  I  repeat  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  what  he  said  Is  not  true.  It 
is  not  true  because  stripper  well  oil  is  oil 
coming  from  a  leased  field  that,  on  a 
previous  year's  production,  was  produc- 
ing under  10  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
tills  statement  first.  Then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  for  a  question. 

I  will  say  this :  The  only  way  a  person 
would  have  any  interest  at  all  in  drilling 
a  well  today  alongside  a  qualified  striw>er 
well  would  be  to  anticipate  a  continuance 
of  the  present  regulations  for  1  more 
year,  and  then  to  be  hooked  with  the  in- 
creased production  which  I  assmne  im- 
pliedly goes  above  10  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
for  the  entii-e  leased  field.  If  that  were 
the  case,  that  would  be  the  only  reason 
on  earth  anybody  would  be  willing  to 
drill  a  new  well  alongside  a  stripper  well. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  regulations,  exclusive  of  tlie 
stripper  provision,  a  new  well  can  be 
drilled,  because  it  is  not  a  stripper  well, 
taking  oil  out  of  that  oil  pool,  and  it  be- 
comes imregulated  oil?  That  is  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  received. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  when 
there  is  a  large  pool  that  covers  a  vast 
area,  the  same  thing  applies. 

Stripper  wells  are  defined  in  the  legis- 
lation as  those  having  production  of  10 
barrels  or  less  under  that  lease,  but  those 
are  existing  wells.  Drill  a  new  well  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  stripper  well,  and  it  is 
exempt  under  the  r^ulations. 

We  have  checked  this  out.  This  is  what 
the  answer  is.  I  juat  point  it  out  to  my 
good  friend. 

I  would  say  the  real  problem  In  open- 
ing up  new  fields  relates  to  manpower, 
pipe,  rigging,  di-llling  equipment,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  drawback  to  getting  new 
oil  reserves.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  want  an  incentive  to  getting  new 
oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  Insert 
into  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  the  perti- 
nent sections  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Regulation*  of  August  22,  1973, 
which  define  "new  oil"  and  "released 
oU". 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  rwinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section  150.354.  CenjNC  Price  RuLr:  Cbudk 
PsntOLEtiM 

(a)  Applicabiliti/.  This  section  applies  to 
the  first,  sale  of  domestic  crude  petroelum. 

(b)  Definitions.  As  ufied  In  thla  section — 
"Based  production  control  level"  for  a  par- 
ticular   month    for    a    particular    property 
means: 


(1)  If  crude  petroleum  was  produced  and 
sold  frcHXk  that  property  in  every  montti  of 
1972,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  dcxnestlc 
crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property  In  the  same  month  of  1972; 

(2)  If  dcMnestlc  crude  petroleum  was  not 
produced  and  sold  from  that  prc^ierty  in 
every  month  of  1972,  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  domestic  crude  petroleum  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  In  1972  divided 
by  12. 

"Property"  Is  the  right  which  arlsee  from 
a  lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest  to  produce  do- 
me.stlc  crude  petroleum, 

"New  crude  petroleum"  means  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  petro- 
leum produced  and  sold  from  a  property  in 
a  specific  month  less  the  base  production 
control  level  for  that  jM-operty. 

(c)  Rule.  (1)  General.  Kzo^t  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (c)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section, 
no  producer  may  charge  a  price  higher  than 
the  ceiling  price  for  the  first  sale  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum. 

(2)  Special  release  rule.  Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (c)  (1)  of  this  section,  a  producer 
of  new  crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold 
from  a  property  may  In  the  month  produced, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  September  1S73, 
or  in  any  subsequent  month,  sell  that  new 
crude  petrole\un  without  respect  to  the  cell- 
ing price.  However,  If  the  amount  of  crude 
petroleum  produced  and  sold  In  any  month 
subsequent  to  the  first  month  In  which  new 
crude  petroleum  was  produced  and  sold,  Is 
less  than  the  base  production  control  level  for 
that  property  for  that  month,  any  new  crude 
petroleum  produced  from  that  prt^erty  dur- 
ing any  subsequent  month  may  not  be  sold 
pui'suAnt  to  this  subparagraph  untU  an 
amount  of  the  new  crude  petroleum  equal  to 
the  dlilerence  between  the  amoiukt  of  crude 
petroleum  actually  produced  from  that  prop- 
erty during  the  earlier  month  and  the  base 
production  control  level  for  that  property  for 
the  earlier  month  has  been  sold  at  or  be- 
low its  celling  price. 

(3)  Released,  crude.  Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (c)  (1)  of  this  section,  If  during  a  par- 
ticular month  new  crude  petroleum  which 
could  be  sold  at  other  than  the  celling  price 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  (2)  of  this  section 
Is  produced  from  a  prc^erty,  the  entire  base 
production  control  level  crude  petroleum  for 
that  month  may  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
exceeds  the  celling  price  provided  that  the 
maximum  price  charged  per  barrel  of  that 
base  production  control  level  crude  petro- 
leum does  not  exceed  the  foUowlng: 

Wliere: 
/'««i=Maxitnum  price  that  may  be  charged  for  the 
crude  petroleum   (other   than  new  crude) 

eurchased   from   the   property   (dollara  inr 
airel); 
Pc= Coiling  price  of  tho  crude  petroleum  (dollars 
per  barrel); 
C'k,fi=Bas6  production   control  level  for  property 
(barrels); 
Cf.=Total  amount  of  crude  petroleum  produced 
from  the  property  during  the  month  (barrtls); 
and 
P„= Current  free  market  price  of  tho  particular 
quality  and  grade  of  crude  petroleum  (dollars 
per  barrel). 

Application  of  this  formula  may  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  foUowlng  example: 

Example:  During  September  1973,  Firm  X 
produces  3,170  barrels  of  a  single  grade  of 
crude  petroleum  from  a  particular  pr(q>erty. 
During  September  1972,  6,420  bairels  of  crude 
petroletun  were  produced  from  the  same 
property.  The  ceiling  price  for  the  Septem- 
ber 1973  crude  petroleum  is  $4.10  per  barrel, 
and  ita  fee  market  price  (i.e.,  the  price  X 
can  g^t  on  the  nukrket  for  the  1,760  barrels 
of  new  crude)  is  $4.95  per  barrel.  The  maxi- 
mum price  that  X  may  charge  for  the  6,420 
beirrelB  of  other  than  new  crude  petroleum 
(l.e.,  old  plus  released  crude)  produced  in 
September  1973  Is: 
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Pm..  =  $4.10+  (8.170/6,420-1)     (N-95-$4.10) 
P„..  =  $4.10+(.27)    ($0.85) 
f'„..-$4.10+$0.23 
p„„  =  $4.33/toanrel. 

(4)  Certification.  Each  producer  of  domes- 
tic crude  petroleum  which  charges  a  price 
above  the  ceiling  price  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  |>aragraphs  (c)  (2)  or  (3)  ot  this 
section,  must,  with  respect  to  each  sale  of 
domestic  crude  petroletnn,  certify  in  writing 
to  the  purchaser:  (1)  The  ceUing  price  of 
domestic  exude  petroleum,  (li)  the  amount 
of  the  new  crude  petroleum,  and  (Hi)  the 
amount  of  the  base  production  control  level 
crude  petroleum.  The  certification  shall  also 
contain  a  statement  that  the  price  charged 
for  the  domestic  crude  petroleum  is  no 
greater  than  permitted  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  correct  that  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  drill  a  well  beside  an  existing 
stripper  well  iust  to  get  a  decontrolled 
price  for  old  oil,  because  oil  from  strip- 
per wells  is  already  decontrolled.  My 
point  Is  that  there  is  a  special  incentive 
to  drill  new  wells  on  properties  adjacent 
to  existing  wells  producing  controlled  oil, 
but  draining  the  same  reservoir.  Not  only 
does  this  loophole  let  the  (^aerator 
charge  almost  twice  the  controlled  price 
on  the  oil  he  produces  from  the  new  well, 
but  he  gets  to  increase  the  price  on  an 
equal  quantity  of  old  oil  from  his  other 
properties.  At  a  controlled  price  of  $5.25 
and  the  current  uncontrolled  price  of 
$10.35,  that  means  the  producer  gets  an 
additional  profit  of  $10.20  for  every  bar- 
rel that  comes  up  the  new  well,  even  if 
most  of  that  oil  would  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  previously  existing  wells. 

Suppose  that  the  new  and  released  oil 
loophole,  by  virtue  of  drilling  new  wells 
in  old  reservoirs,  does  actuaDy  increase 
production  by  10  percent.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  realize  that  consum- 
ers are  pajang  more  than  $100  per  bar- 
rel—or $2.10  per  gallon— for  that  in- 
crease in  production. 

By  this  loophole  we  have  created  a 
powerful  Incentive,  Indeed,  to  drill  wells, 
but  mainly  on  known  structures,  an  in- 
centive much  more  powerful  than  the  in- 
centive to  take  the  risks  of  exploratory 
drilling  on  wildcat  acreage,  the  only  kind 
of  drilling  that  will  increase  our  ultimate 
producing  capacity. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  drawing 
down  of  oU  out  of  an  existing  field  and 
doing  it  in  a  way  in  which  there  is  devel- 
oped, technically,  a  new  field  and  that  oil 
is  drawn  out  and  it  is  exempt. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  Washington  I  think  has  been 
illustrated  by  him.  He  does  not  deny  my 
allegation  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  there  woiHd  be  an  incentive  now  to 
drill  a  new  well  alongside  a  stripper  well 
to  get  that  oil  out  of  that,  because  in 
that  leased  imit  aU  that  oil  is  exempt.  It 
is  a  httle  bit  of  double  talk  to  imply  that 
the  regulations  as  they  are  presently  en- 
forced would  give  any  incentive  to  any- 
body to  drill  a  new  well  alongside  a  strip- 
per well.  That  oil  is  already  exempt. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  exempt. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  Is  exempt. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ten  barrels  and  less. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  all  over  that 


Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  Read  the  regula- 
tions. If  the  Senator  Is  going  to  talk 
about  what  is  going  to  happen 

Mr.  JACKSON.  New  oU  is  exempt. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  if  a  new  well  were  drUled  to  take 
oil  out  of  an  existing  field,  that  Is  new  oil, 
or  is  that  old  oU?  I  ask  that  question  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  say  that  any 
time  anyone  drUled  a  new  well  he  could 
argue  it  is  new  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  could  argue,  but 
what  is  it  under  the  regulations?  We 
have  checked  it  out.  It  is  exempt  from 
price  control.,  and  it  has  been  going  as 
high  as  $10.35. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  conveniently  fails 
to  recognize  or  admit  is  that  this  oil  is 
already  exempt.  He  does  not  deny.  He 
does  not  deny  because  he  cannot  deny.  He 
knows  it  is  not  true.  He  knows  it  is  not 
true  that  with  stripper  wells  there  is  any 
incentive  to  go  in  and  drill  alongside  a 
stripper  well  to  get  oil  out  of  a  new  well. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  tliis 
repeatedly.  He  chaired  a  number  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Energy  Subcommittee,  and  he 
did  a  great  job.  I  would  also  say  we  had 
better  listen  to  what  he  is  saying,  because 
he  happens  to  make  good  sense. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  hoping  the  Sena- 
tor would  wish  to  make  a  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  make 
what  I  hope  will  be  good  sense  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Washington  ad- 
dresses himself  to.  That  is  the  point  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  getting 
rigs,  pipe,  steel,  et  cetera.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  to  explain  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people,  if  we  have  $10  world 
oil  prices  and  $5  American  oil  prices,  how 
anybody  in  this  coimtry  yfjll  be  able  to 
compete  to  buy  steel  or  to  buy  anything 
they  need  to  drill  for  oil,  and  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  if  we 
cannot  compete,  are  we  talking  about 
an  embargo  on  steel  pipe  or  on  the  tech- 
nology, or  an  embargo  on  the  cybernetics, 
so  that  we  can  address  ourselves  to  a 
problem  which  involves  uneconomical 
waste  because  we  have  created  fortress 
America  by  the  embargo.  How  can  we  get 
steel,  rigs,  and  all  of  the  other  things  we 
need  if  we  cannot  compete  with  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  make  a  brief  statement  at 
this  point  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

We  have  been  checking  with  the  oil 
analysts  on  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 

Respected  oil  analysts  on  Wall  Street 
and  elsewhere  say  that  these  price  levels 
will  not  buy  increased  supply.  We  can 
get  the  oU.  That  is  what  is  being  missed 
here.  We  are  talking  about  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  opportunity  to  have  new 
reserves.  The  real  constraint  on  supply 
is  not  price.  At  $5.25  a  barrel,  there  is 
plenty  of  incentive.  I  am  talktag  about 
figures  from  the  Petroleum  Council.  I 
am  taking  the  figures  of  the  Indejjendent 


Petroleum  Association.  We  have  done  a 
brief  survey  of  industry  price  studies 
which  shows  that  as  late  as  December  of 
1973,  their  own  target  price  for  incentive 
was,  I  think.  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  survey  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  or  Recent  Price  Stcdies 

A  number  of  recent  studies  have  focused 
on  determining  the  long  run  supply  price  of 
crude  oil  needed  to  elicit  adequate  domestic 
supplies  of  oil.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of 
these   studies   is  given  below. 

Federal  Energy  Office  (January  1974)  : 

".  .  .  The  long  term  supply  price  of  bring- 
ing in  the  alternate  sources  of  energy  In  this 
coiuitry.  as  well  as  drUling  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  North  Slope  ...  Is 
$7  a  barrel,  current  1973  dollars." 

Department  of  the  Treasury  (December, 
1973)  : 

"No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  loiig-term 
f5upply  price  is,  as  no  one  can  predict  the 
future  that  clearly.  Our  best  estimate  is 
That  It  would  be  In  the  nelghljorhood  of  t7 
per  barrel  within  the  next  few  years." 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  cf 
America   (1973  projections)  : 

"In  terms  of  constant  1973  dollars  ...  an 
average  price  of  about  $6.65  per  barrel  for 
crude  oil  .  .  .  would  be  required  over  the  long 
run  to  achieve  85  ""c  self-sufficiency  in  oil  and 
gas  by  1980." 

National  Petroleum  Council  Oil  and  Gas 
AvaUabUity  (Dec.  1973) : 

For  maximum  attainable  self  sufficiency  by 
1980,  average  revenue  required  per  barrel  of 
crude  is  shown  on  the  following  table  for 
dlflerent  rates  of  retxun. 

TABLE    653.-AVCRAGE    UNIT    EtVCNUE    REQUIRED    PER 
BARREL  OF  CRUDE  OIL' 


lOolUrs 

per  barrel!  > 

10 

12.5 

15 

17.5 

2e 

percent 

petcent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

rate  of 

rate  ot 

rate  ot 

rate  ol 

rate  of 

return 

return 

return 

return 

return  ■ 

1871.. 

2.739 

2.981 

3.223 

3.465 

3.706 

1972.. 

2.819 

3.066 

3.315 

3.563 

3.812 

1973  . 

2.855 

3.112 

3.370 

3.623 

3.?36 

1974.. 

2.941 

3.214 

3.4g« 

3.759 

4.031 

197b.. 

3.468 

3.359 

3.650 

3.941 

4.232 

1976.. 

3.216 

3.530 

3.844 

4.158 

4.472 

1977   . 

3.398 

3.738 

4.078 

4.418 

4.758 

1978- . 

3.612 

3.978 

4.344 

4.711 

5.077 

1979.. 

3.815 

4.208 

4.  Ml 

4.9S5 

5.369 

1980  . 

4.056 

4.476 

4.896 

5.317 

5.737 

19bl.. 

4.288 

4.738 

5.188 

5.639 

6.087 

1982.. 

4.553 

5.037 

5.520 

6.004 

6.487 

1983  . 

4.864 

5.281 

5.899 

e.  417 

6.935 

19M.. 

5.151 

5.707 

6. 262 

(.818 

7.374 

1985.. 

5.500 

(.093 

6.687 

7.2!* 

7.873 

1  Based  on  economic:  lor  lowei  48  States  and  South  Alaska. 
=  Constant  1970  dollars. 

'  AH  rates  ol  return  are  anriual  book  return  on  average  net 
fited  assets. 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal  (September  17,  1973)  : 
"The  price  outlcx>k  for  domestic  crude  thus 
has    to   be    rated   promising    .   .    .   The    new 
prices    make    investment    attractive    in    the 
new  equipment   and  services  to  rejuvenate 
marginal  wells  .  .  .  Risks  are  becoming  worth 
taking." 
Petroleum  Independent  (November  1973): 
"There's  no  doubt  that  proq>ectE  are  for 
increased  drtlling.  Everjbody  I  know  is  plan- 
ning on  It.  With  new  oU  priced  from  $5J0  to 
?6.00   per   barrel,    there's    Incentive    now   to 
go  looking  for  oil." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  this  bUl  it  Is 
32  percent  higher  than  the  price  of  $5.25 
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a  barrel.  This  la  32  percent  higher  than 
the  price  of  less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
constraints  today  are  shortages:  short- 
ages of  trained  manpower,  pipe,  drilling 
rigs,  and  practically  every  other  material 
a  high  technology  Industry  needs. 

In  fact,  the  unregrilated  and  artificial- 
ly high  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  is 
counterproductive.  It  is  retarding  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  of  new  oil 
discoveries.  Instead  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  "wildcat"  acreage, 
the  present  price  structure  does  the  op- 
posite. It  encourages  the  drilling  of  new 
wells  on  old  reservoirs  that  are  already  In 
production. 

These  new  wells  divert  scarce  drilling 
rigs,  pipe,  other  equipment  and  manpow- 
er away  from  new  exploration  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
major  loopholes  in  the  price  system. 
These  loopholes  enable  unscrupulous  pro- 
ducers to  double  the  value  of  their  "old" 
oil — their  presently  producing  fields — by 
simply  drilling  and  pumping  the  oil 
through  a  new  well. 

Pursuit  of  this  loophole  enriches  own- 
ers of  producing  fields.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce more  oil.  It  does  waste  precious 
materials  already  in  short  supply.  It  can 
damage  the  ultimate  recovery  from  these 
reservoirs.  It  does  penalize  the  honest 
operator  who  Is  tr>ing  to  bring  In  real 
new  production.  It  does  force  consumer 
prices  up  and  up.  It  does  not  produce  any 
public  benefit  in  the  form  of  increased 
supply.  It  does  impose  unreasonable  bur- 
dens on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming does  have  the  floor.  However,  I 
posed  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  in  response  he  read  a 
paper  which  did  not  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  per- 
mit me  to  get  a  response  to  my  question' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  getting  a  response  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  However,  before 
he  does  so,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  today  in  trying  to  research  a  ra- 
tional decision  as  to  what  should  be  done 
results  from  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
barraging  the  American  people  with  a 
great  number  of  statements  that  are 
sheer  demagoguery. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  average 
citizen  of  today  is  so  upset  and  so  frus- 
trated and  so  persuaded  at  times  to  en- 
gage in  fist  fights  and  in  other  actions  of 
seeming  violence  is  that  he  has  been  told 
day  after  day  after  day  that  aU  oilmen 
are  alike,  that  all  oilmen  are  wealthy, 
that  they  have  tax  loopholes  that  are  un- 
conscionable, that  they  have  windfall 
profits.  These  things  are  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  essentially 
that  oil  production  in  foreign  coimtries 
has  become  very  profitable  and  has  pro- 
duced a  windfall  profit  not  because  of 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
industry  to  withhold  supplies,  but  simply 
because  most  of  the  oil  in  the  world  to- 
day happens  to  come  from  the  Arab 


countries  or  the  non-Israel  oriented 
countries.  And  by  that,  of  course,  I  In- 
clude the  country  of  Iran. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  and  I  have  been  over 
there,  as  have  many  other  Senators. 

The  reason  the  Arabs  have  been  boy- 
cotting those  nations  in  the  free  world 
that  have  evidenced  an  attitude  toward 
helping  Israel  is  simply  that  they  do  not 
like  what  we  are  doing  over  there.  They 
have  said  that  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
make  funds  available  to  Israel  and  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  supply  them  with 
the  munitions  of  war,  with  planes,  rock- 
ets, and  everything  else,  they  are  going 
to  use  eveiTthing  at  their  command  to 
retaliate  against  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument 
as  to  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  my  opinion 
that  we  ought  not^this  Nation,  the 
United  States  of  America — to  get  our- 
selves into  a  position  where  we  can  be 
dictated  to  by  any  foreign  country. 

I  have  heard  people  remark  about  con- 
ditions a  few  years  ago  and  about  some 
of  the  commissions.  And  we  have  had 
plenty  of  them,  believe  me.  Some  of  these 
commissions  were  talking  about  how  silly 
it  was  to  operate  stripper  wells  In 
America. 

They  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  about 
this  in  another  way  and  buy  the  oil  where 
it  is  cheap?"  I  did  not  hear  anyone  at 
that  time  talking  about  the  tax  advan- 
tages that  we  have  given  to  multinational 
oil  companies  operating  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  was  not  anyone  saying  then 
that  they  are  getting  wealthy. 

Why  was  that  not  said?  It  was  not  said 
because  the  oil  was  not  bringing  very 
much  at  that  time.  The  people  were  say- 
ing then.  "You  can  buy  it  over  there."  A 
lot  of  the  people  In  the  United  States 
were  saying  that  we  should  buy  it  over 
there  for  one-third  of  what  It  would 
cost  over  here.  They  were  saying  that  we 
should  buy  it  over  there  and  save  the 
American  consumers  Bt  least  $5  billion 
a  year. 

That  is  what  the  commission  recom- 
mended. And  they  said  in  addition  that 
we  could  do  even  better  and  put  a  tax,  an 
import  tariff  on  this  oil  as  it  comes  in. 
We  would  then  not  only  save  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  a  lot  of  money,  but  we 
would  also  be  able  to  replenish  the  de- 
pleted Federal  Ti-easury  at  the  same 
time. 

What  happened,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  Arabs  thought  we  were  getting  a  little 
too  friendly  with  the  Israelis.  They  cau- 
tioned us,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  knows,  because  he 
was  over  there.  They  cautioned  us  and 
told  us  that  we  should  take  a  more  even- 
handed  position  in  the  Middle  East. 

They  told  us  that  they  would  shut  off 
the  oil.  We  said  that  we  would  not  be 
blackmailed.  And  I  say  that  we  should 
not  be  blackmailed.  However,  there  is 
only  one  way  that  we  should  have  acted, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  any  foreign  source  of  supplies. 

My  friends  used  to  say  that  we  can  al- 
ways count  on  Canada  because  we  are 
just  like  sister  countries.  We  have  also 
said— some  of  us  have,  although  I  have 
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not— that  Canada  Is  the  51st  State.  And 
they  refer  to  us  as  the  17th  Prov- 
ince, or  whatever  the  nimiber  may  be 
There  is  great  rapport  between  these 
two  countries;  I  recognize  that.  But  what 
has  happened? 

You  know,  for  a  long  time  the  Canadi- 
ans had  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Most  of 
their  oil  and  gas  production,  as  we  all 
know,  occurs  in  the  western  part  of 
Canada,  and  they  had  a  great  market  in 
the  United  States.  They  could  ship  their 
oil  down  here,  and  for  a  while  we  had 
quotas  on  what  they  could  bring  in;  In 
order  to  give  some  degree  of  stability  to 
the  domestic  oil  produced,  we  imposed 
some  quotas.  We  had  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program. 

Then  that  was  phased  out  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  as  our  domestic  supply  failed 
to  measure  up  to  our  needs.  That  is  an- 
other story,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  it 
now,  but  I  simply  say  this.  Mr.  President: 
Canada  was  selling  oil  and  gas  to  the 
United  States  which  came  from  western 
Canada,  and  it  was  importing  oil  for 
eastern  Canada,  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple live,  at  a  far  lower  unit  price  than 
what  it  got  for  the  western  Canadian 
produced  oil  and  gas.  Bo  they  had  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  You  could  not  make 
money  any  better  than  that. 

But  what  happened?  When  the  Ai-abs 
started  closing  the  valves  a  little  bit,  and 
as  consumption  worldwide  increased  to 
the  point  where  we  did  not  have  enough 
production  worldwide  to  meet  all  of  the 
demand,  under  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand — and  I  suggest  that  despite  in- 
tentions to  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  will  not  repeal  those  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand— we  found  that  there 
was  not  quite  as  much  to  go  aroimd  as 
there  had  been.  So  Canada  has  increased 
the  tax  on  its  oil,  and  right  today  what 
does  Canada  receive  at  the  borders  for 
oil?  I  think  about  $10.40  a  barrel.  They 
were  not  about  to  keep  sending  oU  down 
to  the  lower  48  for  far  less  than  it  was 
costing  them  to  bring  the  oil  in  from  the 
Middle  East.  And  we  were  suckers.  We 
were  foolish.  We  were  extremely  naive 
ever  to  have  believed  that  they  would 
have  done  anything  else.  Of  course  they 
did  what  their  best  national  interests 
would  dictate,  and  I  suggest  that  any 
other  country  is  going  to  do  the  same 
tiling. 

Without  getting  into  the  merits  of  the 
contests  between  armies  in  the  Middle 
East,  let  me  say  that  we  can  depend  on 
it  that  the  Ai-ab  countries  and  the  non- 
Arab  coimtries  alike  which  oppose  our 
Middle  Eastern  policy  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  use  oil  as  a  weapon.  And  whal 
does  that  have  to  do  with  this  debate? 
It  has  this  to  do  with  the  debate:  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  energy  conference  bill,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees— I 
think  there  were  only  three  of  us  who 
voted  "nay"  on  that  conference  report, 
and  I  have  forgotten  how  many  signed 
it,  but  everyone  else  did.  as  I  recall- 
are  trying  to  say  to  the  American  public 
today,  "We  are  going  to  solve  your  energy 
problem.  You  do  not  like  waiting  In  line; 
you  do  not  like  being  unable  to  find  any 
gasoline.  We'll  fix  that  up.  We'll  ration 
it.  And  well  go  you  one  better  than  that: 
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We  will  not  only  say  that  you  do  not  have 
to  put  up  with  these  inconveniences  that 
you  abhor  and  inveigh  against,  we'll  roll 
the  price  back.  You  are  sure  going  to 
have  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

And  I  guess  if  I  were  running  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  I  might 
say  the  same  thing.  But,  Mr.  President, 
•*■  I  want  to  say  this:  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
are  really  going  to  fool  the  American 
people,  in  the  long  nm.  Because  it  will 
not  take  very  long,  if  this  bill  passes  and 
we  institute  rationing,  for  the  average 
American  motorist  to  find  out  that  It  Is 
one  thing  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  say,  "By  law  you  will  have  your 
filling  station  opened  certain  days  of  the 
week,  certain  hours  of  the  day";  but  if 
there  Is  no  oil  in  the  tank,  it  really  will 
not  do  you  much  good  to  open  up  your 
filling  station.  They  can  say,  "We  are 
open  for  business,"  but  they  cannot  get 
another  drop  out  of  the  gas  hose. 

That  is  exactly  why  I  think  that  the 
American  people  need  to  rmderstand  a 
few  basic  facts  of  life.  The  first  is  that  If 
we  want  more  oil  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  got  to  make  it  profitable  for 
those  people  with  money,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  was  saying,  to  in- 
vest in  oil. 

What  has  happened?  Since  1957,  com- 
paring 1957  with  1972,  a  period  of  15 
years,  about  half  of  all  of  the  people  in 
the  oil  business  in  the  United  States — 
half  of  all  of  the  independents,  and  that 
is  more  than  20,000 — have  gone  out  of 
business.  And  why  did  they  go  out  of 
business?  For  one  very  simple,  basic, 
elemental  business  reason:  There  were 
better  ways  of  making  money. 

We  changed  the  tax  laws.  We  have 
done  all  sorts  of  things.  We  had  en- 
couraged overseas  production,  because  at 
the  time  most  of  the  people  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — and  I  say 
specifically  most  of  the  representatives 
from  the  Eastern  States — were  sJl  for 
that,  because  they  could  see  cheap  oil 
coming  in.  and  they  thought  It  was  great. 
They  did  not  oppose  it;  they  were  leading 
the  pack,  saying  "Let's  do  this." 

Now.  of  course,  we  have  found  out. 
though  it  takes  a  long  time  for  some  of 
these  facts  to  digest,  that  it  has  not 
worked  out  as  well  as  we  thought  it 
would,  and  over  half  of  the  independ- 
ents, roughly,  have  gone  out  of  business. 
In  1972.  we  drilled  only  half  as  many 
wells  as  we  drilled  in  1957.  And  yet,  the 
authors  of  this  bill,  the  proponents  of  this 
rollback  legislation,  are  trying  to  say  to 
the  American  public.  "We  will  not  only 
ration  gasoline,  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  wait  in  hne.  so  that  you  can  be  sure 
of  getting  your  fair  share;  maybe  it  will 
be  1  day  a  week  you  can  buy  it.  or  1 
day  a  week  you  carmot  buy  it" — there  are 
10.000  ideas  on  rationing  gsisoline.  and 
they  have  all  the  answers — they  are  say- 
ing to  the  American  petnile  today.  "Let 
us  roll  the  price  back,  so  that  the  poor 
people  can  buy  gas." 

You  know,  India  has  had  famines  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  story  is  told 
about  one  of  the  early  emperors  experi- 
encing the  pangs  of  himger  among  his 
people  that  Inevitably  accompany  a  fam- 
ine, who  said,  "We  are  going  to  control 


the  price  of  grain  in  India,  so  that  the 
poor  people  can  get  it." 

What  happened?  That  was  probably 
the  first  black  market,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  world,  and  a  lot  of  people  starved 
to  death  because  they  found  out,  in  India, 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  that  by 
pegging  the  price,  a  black  market  im- 
mediately sprung  up,  and  the  people  who 
needed  the  grain  were  not  able  to  buy  it. 

I  know  that  in  a  short  supply  situation 
there  is  no  way  to  make  everyone  happy, 
and  I  do  not  think  It  becomes  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
try  to  think  for  one  moment  that  we  are 
going  to  make  everybody  happy  about 
this  situation,  because  we  simply  are  not 
going  to. 

But  let  us  not  make  matters  worse. 
Later  on,  another  emperor  of  India,  con- 
fronted with  the  same  situation,  said. 
"Here  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  will 
publicize  throughout  all  of  India  what 
grain  is  selUng  for,  and  we  know,  on  the 
basis  of  past  history,  that  those  areas 
which  are  in  critically  short  supply  are 
going  to  find  that  the  prices  rise,  so  we 
will  let  people  throughout  the  whole  na- 
tion know  that  if  they  have  surplus  grain, 
they  can  get  more  by  shipping  it  from 
there  over  to  here  and  as  they  do  that 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  free  market 
the  best  solution  of  a  short  supply  will 
result."  It  worked  out,  just  as  the  second 
emperor  noted  that  it  would.  While  there 
were  himgry  people  and  while  prices  did 
rise,  there  was  not  the  starvation  the 
second  time  around  that  there  was  the 
first  time  around. 

The  reason  I  tell  this  story.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  It  seems  elementary  to  me 
that  all  of  us  should  recognize  what  the 
facts  are.  We  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
oil  we  use  in  the  United  States  today. 
That  is  the  highest  priced  oil  we  buy. 

What  are  we  doing? 

We  are  saying,  let  us  solve  this  prob- 
lem. We  cannot,  by  the  passage  of  laws 
in  Congress,  tell  the  Arabs,  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  Venezuelans,  or  the  Indo- 
Chinese  what  they  will  get  for  their  oil. 
We  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  whatever  they  ask  us  to  pay  if  some- 
one else  is  willing  to  pay  about  as  much. 

So,  what  are  we  doing? 

We  are  saying,  let  us  roll  the  prices 
back.  Let  us  treat  this  poor  man  in 
America — and  we  have  a  number  of 
them,  I  do  not  minimize  at  all  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation — but  I  say  this,  that  the 
most  important  thing  America  has  go- 
ing for  it  today  is  its  standard  of  living, 
its  productive  capacity,  and  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  us  are  at  work. 

Now  if  we  really  want  to  bring  about 
unemployment,  and  this  bill  talks  about 
unemployment,  we  can  do  that  very 
easily.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  shut  off 
the  supply  of  oil  and  gas. 

Why  will  that  bring  about  unemploy- 
ment? 

It  will  bring  about  imemployment  be- 
cause 78  percent  or  79  percent  of  all  the 
energ>-  we  consume  in  the  United  States 
today  comes  from  oil  and  gas.  If  we  roll 
the  prices  back,  as  this  bill  would  have 
us  do — Senator  Jackson  said  that  If  the 
price  of  new  oil — $10.30 — $10.40—1  have 


forgotten  the  precise  figure — is  rolled 
back  to  $5.25 — and  I  admit  this  does 
make  the  provision  that  if  the  President 
wants  to  go  through  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act — he  can,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  that  he  comply  vilth  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by 
submitting  substantial  evidence  as  well, 
authorize  the  price  to  be  raised  another 
35  percent,  and  that  would  be  the  top 
price,  then,  at  $7.09  a  barrel. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  quickly  as  I  can 
finish  my  statement.  Has  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
couple  or  three  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator might,  but  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement  first  and  then  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  this  do? 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  the  price 
of  domestic  oil.  We  are  saying  that  we 
will  take  care  of  America  by  lowering  the 
price  of  that  oil. 

Now,  if  Senators  will  look  at  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  February  7.  1974, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  page  2768  and 
continuing  all  the  way  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  column  on  page  2781, 
I  think  they  would  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  evidence  in  that  portion  of  the 
Record  to  point  out  the  lack  of  economic 
reality  in  some  of  the  statements  made 
on  this  floor.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
price  of  S7  a  barrel  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, that  even  $5.25  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, to  assure  all  the  domestic  produc- 
tion we  need. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  poppycheck  to 
make  such  a  statement,  because  I  have 
included  in  here  the  testimony  from 
some  of  the  most  reputable  people  we  can 
find,  including  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  staff  of  Harvard  College  who  says 
that  that  is  not  so,  that  it  does  not  work 
that  way. 

Of  course,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it. 
we  can  easily  understand  why  it  is  that  if 
we  control  prices — and  there  has  been  a 
great  stimulation  given  the  oil  business 
recently,  I  grant  that,  and  the  stimula- 
tion has  come  from  the  Increased  price 
of  oil  and  gas.  That  is  what  has  got  the 
oil  people  out  working.  It  has  caused  a 
lot  of  the  old  stripper  wells  to  be  opened 
up  and  brought  back  into  production. 
That  is  just  one  reason — just  one  reason. 
Mr.  President.  There  are  not  many 
people  in  the  oil  business,  in  the  cow 
business,  in  the  lumber  business,  or  any 
other  business  that  I  know  of  who  are 
willing  for  very  long  to  operate  just  be- 
cause they  are  altruistically  inclined. 

Most  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
pay  the  note  at  the  bank,  they  have  lo 
meet  the  payroll,  and  they  have  to  pay 
their  taxes.  If  they  do  not  make  some 
money,  they  are  not  going  to  be  in  busi- 
ness very  long.  Despite  their  good  in- 
tentions and  despite  all  of  their  desire 
to  help  America,  the  fact  remains  that, 
for  most  of  them,  they  have  got  to  make 
some  money  or  they  cannot  stay  in 
business. 
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That  Is  precisely  why  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt) 
proposed  the  stripper  well  amendment. 
He  knows  what  he  Is  talktag  about.  Sen- 
ator Pannih  of  Arizona  also  spoke  about 
the  amount  of  oil  that  Is  being  recovered 
today  from  stripper  wells.  Senator  Bart- 
LETT  said  that  if  we  want  to  get  into 
production,  take  the  price  controls  off  the 
stripper  wells.  That  is  what  Is  d«Hie.  It 
is  simply  not  true  to  say  that  there  is 
any  econ<Mnic  reason  at  all  why  a  per- 
son would  go  Into  a  stripper  well  field 
today  and  drill  for  a  new  oil  well  along- 
side a  stripper  well,  to  tap  that  well  be- 
cause that  oil  would  be  exempt,  when 
the  fact  is  It  is  already  exempt.  We  all 
know  that.  The  only  test  that  is  made  of 
this  Is  on  the  previous  year's  production. 

But  now  to  get  back  to  wliat  the  price 
rollback  would  be,  I  will  admit  it  has 
great  appeal.  It  has  great  appeal  because 
the  American  people  have  been  bom- 
barded with  the  phony  arguments  that 
everyone  in  the  oil  business  is  a  million- 
aire, that  they  have  earned  unconscion- 
able profits,  when  the  facts  are  that  the 
biggest  bulge  in  profits  today  in  the  oil 
business  has  come  not  from  domestic 
production  but  rather  from  foreign  pro- 
duction. It  has  come  from  foreign  pro- 
duction not  because  of  contrivance  on 
the  part  of  the  oil  industry  but  because 
the  Arab-banded.  non-Israeli-oriented 
countries  have  gotten  together  and  said. 
"We  are  going  to  do  something  about 
that  price.  We  are  going  to  have  a  boy- 
cott." I  would  say  simply 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  11  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  yield  at  that  point,  just 
to  underscore  the  point  he  has  just 
made 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  all  my 
points  to  be  underscored,  so  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  to  imderscore 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  profits  of  the  inte- 
grated oil  companies  have  come  from 
sales  abroad  and  not  from  profits  abroad. 
I  repeat,  from  sales  abroad.  No  oil  in 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  transported  to  the  United 
States  ol  America,  but  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia  is  transported  either  to  Europe  or 
Japan.  So  those  profits  created  have 
helped  our  balance  of  payments.  I  would 
Just  like  to  underscore  that. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  for  his  observation.  He  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  one 
question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  E»akota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  the  oU  that  Is  sold 
by  the  multinational  oil  companies  to 
Eiu-ope  and  Japan  subject  to  the  foreign 
tax  credits  we  provide  here  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  nearly  as  1  know. 
In  response  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
any  tax  paid,  any  royalty — I  do  not  say 
for  a  moment  that  we  should  not  re- 
examine our  tax  laws,  that  Is  preciselv, 
of  course,  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravil)  has  been  doing 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
there,  we  held  extensive  hearings  on  that 
subject,  and  I  might  say.  In  response  to 


my  colleague's  questkm  about  the  foreign 
tax  credits,  that,  yes,  the  oil  companies 
have  foreign  tax  cre<iits,  and  they  have 
liad  them  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is,  when  we  say 
profits,  does  not  the  majority  of  the 
profits  that  come  from  Middle  East  oil  to 
any  other  country — does  not  the  major- 
ity come  from  foreign  tax  credits? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  Tlie  integrated  oil 
companies  on  an  international  basis  are 
paying  the  taxes  wherever  they  are  ap- 
erating,  and  that  tax,  when  it  Is  fully 
accounted,  amounts  to  about  60  percent. 
If  they  do  not  pay  the  taxes  to  us,  they 
pay  it  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  to  otlier  coxxii- 
tiies.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  If  we  do  not 
give  them  an  investment  tax  credit,  they 
will  suffer  double  taxaticHi.  It  will  put 
them  in  an  uneconomic  position  with 
other  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tliat  is  why  I  am 
asking.  I  am  not  sure  about  tliis.  Is  not 
the  amount  of  the  rc^alty  they  pay  cred- 
ited as  a  foreign  tax  credit  and  subtracted 
from  the  tax  bill  in  this  counti-y? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  question.  In  fact,  you 
could  Increase  that  tax  bill  if  you  con- 
sidered it  as  royalty.  All  you  would  be 
doing  would  be  taking  more  money  from 
the  oil  companies  operating  abroad, 
money  which  helps  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  that  gives  them 
an  additional  profit. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  (juestion. 

If  we  take  the  example  of  Exxon,  they 
had  a  16-percent  increase  in  profit  for 
domestic  sales  in  this  country,  not  the 
high  figure  we  have  heard  of  69  percent. 
They  had  an  83-pei-cent  growth  abroad. 
That  Is  why  we  have  over  a  billion  dollar 
net  balance  of  payments  this  year,  which 
helps  the  farmers  in  the  Senator's  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  petn^le  in  this  coun- 
try. We  can  tluow  that  away. 

My  colleague  is  right.  If  we  take  away 
the  investment  tax  credit  from  the  oil 
companies,  we  have  to  do  it  to  the  motion 
picture  Industry,  and  we  have  to  do  It  to 
all  other  industries.  When  we  do  that, 
we  make  America  uneconomic  in  the 
world,  and  then  we  really  will  have  a 
problem  with  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  rollback  in  this  bill  would  guaran- 
tee that  we  would  have  to  buy  abroad. 
Why  would  a  person  take  a  million  dol- 
lars and  Invest  and  diill  for  oil  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  can  sell  it  for  $5, 
when  he  can  go  to  Venezuela,  Canada, 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  find  oil  and  sell  it 
for  $10?  We  are  going  to  force  capital  to 
go  abroad,  and  we  will  have  scaicity  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  Is  behig  posed 
is  a  choice  between  paying  highway  rob- 
beiT  prices  for  oil  or  not  having  any  oil 
at  all,  apparently. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  choice,  be- 
cause we  gave  the  highway  robbers  the 
guns  and  we  left  ourselves  naked.  If  we 
want  to  control  inflation  and  the  price  of 
oil,  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  supply.  You  can- 
not legislate  against  the  laws  of  econom- 
ics. Just  as  you  cannot  legislate  against 
the  law  of  gravity.  If  you  want  oil.  In- 
crease supply.  If  you  have  the  supply, 
then  you  can  depress  the  price.  If  you 
want  to  create  scarcity,  you  keep  the 
price  low,  so  that  nobody  would  provide 


oil.  Then  you  will  have  continued  scar- 
city; and  we  can  pass  a  law  which  will 
provide  rationing  not  just  for  ttiis  year 
but  for  the  next  20  years  as  well. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  we  want  the  law 
of  economics  to  apply  to  the  oil  indus- 
ti-y,  perliaps  we  ought  not  allow  a  mo- 
nopoly to  exist  that  does  exist. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  \a  an  Interesting 
charge.  Let  us  compare  that  monopoly. 
Does  tlie  Senator  feel  that  there  is  a 
monopoly  \a  automobiles  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wi^  do  we  not  do 
some  tiling  about  it? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  we  would. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Three  percent  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  contrtd  the 
entire  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Three  automobile 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Ninety-seven  percent  is 
controlled  by  three  manufacturers.  In  oil, 
it  is  tmly  &9  percent.  Not  many  indus- 
tries in  this  country  are  as  competitive 
as  the  oU  industiy. 

What  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  doing 
with  the  policy  we  are  developing  here 
Is  to  make  sure  that*  like  every  other 
part  of  American  industry  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  fiddled  with,  tlie  little  guy 
will  be  driven  out. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  concluding  remarks  to  make,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
have  two  further  statements  in  mind 
that  I  think  need  to  be  underscored  and 
clearly  understood  by  all  of  us  before 
we  vote  on  this  matter  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Wliat  has  transpired  already  under- 
scores the  good  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
Senator,  from  Arizona  when  he  objected 
to  a  motion  that  had  been  proi)osed  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  just  before  the  recess,  when 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wanted 
to  move  to  recommit  at  that  time.  Sen- 
ator Fanniw  pointed  out  that  this  Is  a 
very  complicated  bllL  It  contains  ap- 
proximately 40  sections,  with  a  great 
deal  of  new  material.  We  have  things  in 
this  conference  report  that  were  not  in 
either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill. 

It  is  not  difficult  these  days,  with  long 
lines  of  people  queued  up  before  gas  sta- 
tions, with  the  frustration  that  accom- 
panies a  short  supply  situation  at  any 
time,  to  demagog  an  Issue  and  have  a 
lot  of  people  think— v/ho  do  not  take 
enough  time  to  think — about  a  simple 
answer.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  Senate 
or  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  make 
the  fatal  error  of  acting  on  this  kind  of 
emotionally  charged  situation;  because 
if  we  do,  v.-e  are  going  to  get  out  of  the 
frying  iwn  and  smack  dab  Into  the  fire. 

If  we  think  the  situation  is  bad  now, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  roll  these  prices 
back.  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  stripper 
well  Is  a  well  with  10  or  fewer  barrels  per 
day  average  production,  based  upon  the 
previous  year's  record.  There  Is  no  reason 
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at  all  to  think  that  smybody  with  enough 
money  to  drill  a  well  would  drill  a  well 
along  side  a  stripper  well  to  have  exempt 
oil,  because  It  la  already  ex^npt. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  On  that  point,  the 
distinguished  chairman  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  big  loophole  in  the 
stripper  well  amendment,  that  an  opera- 
tor would  have  an  incentive  to  drill  a 
well  right  next  to  an  already  exempt 
stripper  well,  that  he  has  checked  this 
out,  and  that  this  Is  correct.  However, 
I  do  not  think  he  has  checked  it  out  with 
a  stripper  well  operator  or  with  an  in- 
dependent. 

In  drilling  a  well  next  to  any  well, 
the  best  that  the  operator  coiild  hope  to 
achieve,  If  it  Is  a  producing  well,  would 
be  to  have  that  well  produce  about  half 
of  what  the  other  well  produces.  The  two 
wells  together,  with  twice  the  Investment 
and  twice  the  lifting.cost,  would  lift  the 
same  amoxmt  of  oil.  So  the  well  is  not 
going  to  be  drilled  unless  it  is  driUed  to 
some  other  horizon  or  unless  the  strip- 
per well  for  some  reason  is  Impaired. 

What  is  an  operator  going  to  do?  If 
an  operator  thinks  that  this  well  will 
produce  more  oil  because  the  sand  has 
become  plugged  off  by  basic  sediment  out 
of  the  oil  or  that  some  gypping  Is  going 
on  or  that  there  is  something  to  restrict 
the  permeability,  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
flowing  into  the  well,  he  may  enter  Into 
a  number  of  remedial  measures  designed 
to  enhance  that  production,  all  of  which 
costs  money,  but  normally  much  less  than 
the  drillling  of  a  new  well.  If  it  Is  a  well 
completed  with  an  old  shot  hole,  he  might 
use  nitroglycerine  sind  shoot  the  well 
again,  or  he  might  acidize  to  remove  some 
of  the  limestone,  to  open  the  permabil- 
Ity.  He  may  also  fracture  It  with  water 
or  the  different  "fracs"  they  have  now. 
designed  to  create  fractures  In  the  pro- 
ducing formation  and  designed  to  bring 
In  more  oil.  This  Is  happening  today, 
and  It  Is  happening  because  of  the  strip- 
per well  amendment,  and  it  Is  bringing 
immediate  results. 

The  president  of  the  Stripper  Well  As- 
sociation said  that  he  estimates  that  the 
Increased  production  Is  about  250,000 
barrels  a  day  from  stripper  wells. 

We  estimated  It  in  oiu-  office.  One  of 
my  staff  members,  who  Is  one  of  the  few 
petroleum  engineers  in  Washington,  esti- 
mated the  life  of  the  average  stripper 
well  Is  extended  2.6  years  by  the  stripper 
well  amendment  at  the  present  time  and 
this  means  that  If  this  conference  report 
would  roll  back  the  price  and  fix  it  in 
legal  cement  where  It  would  stay,  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  stripper  production  that  could 
be  produced  because  It  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible;  It  Is  marginal  and 
there  would  not  be  the  opportunity  to 
stay  on  production  because  they  would 
not  be  making  a  profit. 

I  sisk  if  it  makes  sense  to  cause  early 
abandonment  of  the  stripper  weU  In 
order  to  replace  that  barrel  of  oil  with 
higher  cost  oil  from  a  foreign  country, 
to  add  to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  also  to  pay  more  money  for  a  product 


that  normally  is  not  of  such  high  quality. 
It  makes  more  sense  to  encourage  the 
stripper  well  operator  who  Is  going  to 
keep  his  money  In  this  coimtry,  where  it 
goes  from  pocket  to  pocket  and  has  the 
advantage  of  rubbing  off  on  more  people; 
and  also  It  would  not  add  to  the  problem 
we  have  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

So  the  loophole  the  CiJhairman  referred 
to  does  not  exist.  A  prudent  operator  Is 
not  going  to  drill  a  well  because  he  does 
not  want  to  drill  a  well  and  not  have  it 
produce;  nor  will  he  drill  a  well  beside  a 
good  producing  well  because  the  most  he 
could  hope  for  would  be  to  share  In  the 
production  equally. 

One  thing  that  is  happening  in  strip- 
per well  areas  because  of  the  extra  in- 
centive of  higher  prices,  the  operators  of 
marginal  leases  are  drilling  step-out 
wells  and  other  wells  in  the  stripper  field. 
Increasing  total  production  because  at 
the  present  time  In  a  certain  field  a 
three-barrel  well  may  pay  out  the  whole 
cost  of  the  well,  or  a  five-barrel  well, 
whatever  It  Is.  So  they  are  Interested  In 
adding  to  production  that  Is  available  for 
refining  and  use  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  making  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  making 
two  points.  First,  if  we  are  concerned,  as 
certainly  we  must  be,  by  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, the  best  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  In- 
crease our  domestic  production.  It  Is  that 
simple.  If  we  do  not  want  to  give  any 
foreign  country  a  bigger  club  than  they 
have  with  this  short  supply  situation,  we 
can  do  that  by  incresising  our  own  pro- 
duction here,  and  we  will  not  Increase 
that  production  in  this  country  by  roll- 
ing back  the  price. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  E^ota.  I  think  that  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  not  con- 
cluded their  colloquy.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
now. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  wiU  let  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  proceed  first. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  ask,  by  way  of  getting  some  facts 
on  the  record  so  far  as  production  and 
oil  prices  are  concerned.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  answer  several  ques- 
tions. He  has  indicated  he  Is  willing  to 
answer  the  questions. 

First  of  all.  What  is  the  price  of  im- 
controUed  oil  In  terms  of  domestic  oil? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Domestically  produced 
oil? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  What  Is  the 
price  of  new,  imcontrolled  oil  In  a  strip- 
per well? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  average  price  has 
been  about  $9. 1  am  advised  that  in  Jan- 
uary the  average  price  was  $10.35  a  bar- 
rel. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  new,  stripper 
well,  and  the  controlled  oil  at  this  point, 
I  imderstand,  is  selling  for  a  controlled 
price  of  $5.25,  and  that  price  went  to 
$5.25  in  December  1973, 


Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  a  $1  in- 
crease permitted  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  Is  my  imderstand - 
Ing  there  was  no  Justification  provided 
by  the  oil  industry  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  for  that  Increase. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliey  alleged  this  was 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive. An  incentive  for  what,  I  do  not  know. 
They  already  were  producing.  There  was 
no  formal  representation,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  the  industry.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  simply  adjiisted  It  upward. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  the  May 
1973  increase  was  done  also  without  any 
cost  justification. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Dr.  Dunlop  stated  that 
the  May  increase  of  35  cents  wsis  based 
upon  cost  increases,  but  the  $1  in- 
crease in  December  was  not  justified  by 
cost.  If  I  recall  correctly.  Dr.  Dunlop 
justified  the  December  rise  of  $1  by  the 
so-cailed  disequilibrium  between  con- 
trolled and  uncontrolled  crude  oil  prices. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  So  we  have  gone  up, 
as  I  understand  It,  about  $1.40  or  $1.50 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  $1.35. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  $1.35  a  barrel,  and 
without  any  cost  justification  whatever. 
Now,  under  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  E>oes  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  I  understood  my 
colleague  to  state  that  there  was  no  justi- 
fication given  by  the  oil  industry  for  an 
increase  in  price.  Is  that  what  my  col- 
league and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton are  saying? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  no 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  made  a  record  in 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
showing  justification,  part  from  the  in- 
dustry and  part  from  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Was  there  justifica- 
tion to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  the 
question  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil did  not  provide  a  justification  for  the 
December  increase.  The  record  is  un- 
denied  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  disagree  with  that  rec- 
ord, because  I  have  before  me  a  paper 
from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Eutid  they 
say  the  reason  they  did  it  was  to  create 
a  desire  within  the  domestic  commimity 
to  Increase  production,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  was  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  oil  activity  and  it  has  been  as 
a  result  of  prices. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  are  merely  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Congress.  They  realized 
this  worked  so  they  tried  It  In  November 
and  again  In  December. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The.  question  was: 
Was  there  any  cost  JustlflciUlon  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  by  the  oil  indus- 
try for  the  price  Increase  of  $1^  a 
barrel? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  respond?  My  re- 
sponse was  and  is  that  at  the  time  the 
increase  was  granted  neither  the  indus- 
try nor  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  gave  a 
Justification  for  those  Increases. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what  tlie 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  reading  from. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  For  the  last  15  years  in- 
telligent Industry  repres«itaUves  have 
been  pleading  for  a  free  market  situation, 
starting  with  gaa  and,  after  1971,  with 
oil.  They  have  been  pleading  to  let  the 
price  rise  so  we  can  entice  productictn.  We 
had  testimony  ftx>m  representatives  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  I  can  show 
Senators  the  chart  we  received  from  Mr. 
SlmcHi  on  this  particidar  matter,  and 
others.  When  he  Is  testifying  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  and  gives  a  Justi- 
fication, If  the  Senator  from  Washington 
cannot  accept  that  justification,  that  is 
fine.  We  have  ample  evidence. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Excuse  me  Just  a 
moment.  Just  the  statement  by  the  oil 
industry  that  they  needed  Incentive  is 
not  cost  justification  in  terms  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  Justification.  If  their  costs 
Increase  they  should  be  able  to  Justly 
them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  day;;  and  days  of  tes- 
timony cannot  convince  my  colleague, 
obviously  nothing  will  convince  him,  and 
he  can  say  they  offered  nothing  to  justify 
it.  They  ha^  been  offering  material  to 
Justify  this  for  many  years. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  mean,  have  they 
done  ft  in  the  structured  manner  that 
most  industries  have  to  follow? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  come  before  the 
committee,  they  come  before  the  Sena- 
tor and  hfe  committee,  and  me  and  my 
committee,  and  they  make  their  case.  If 
we  do  not  Hke  their  case,  we  can  query 
them.  What  Justification  do  they  have  to 
have?  Do  we  expect  them  to  have  an 
opinion  poll  of  every  member  of  the 
Industry  asking  the  question:  "Do  you 
want  a  dollar  Increase?  Yes  or  no?"  Is 
that  the  Jpstilicatton  the  Senator  wants? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No.  What  I  am  now 
talking  about  is  that  procedme  generally 
followed  by  any  company  requesting  a 
price  increase  under  the  structure  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  It  has  to  go  be- 
fore that  ofSce  and  show  that  costs  of 
production  have  increased  so  that  It 
needs  an  faierease. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  had  an  8.8  per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  ABOVREZK.  Was  that  offei-ed  as 
a  reason? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  testimony  tiiat  was 
presented  brought  out  that  for  the  past 
10  to  15  years  we  hare  had  a  flight  of 
capital.  8o  Chls  administration  finally 
came  to  realize,  tinder  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Omen,  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  Increase  producticm  is  by  mak- 
ing it  i^ofitaMe  for  money  to  flow  back 
into  oil. 

I  have  a  chart  here.  Tm  chart  shows 
the  price  and  the  amocmt  that  Is  allo- 


cated to  the  private  sector  for  drilling 
for  o£L  They  both  have  been  going  down- 
hill. The  administration  refillzed  that  if 
the  industry  received  an  increase,  per- 
haps it  would  drUl  for  oil.  and  if  it  did, 
it  might  find  it,  and  if  it  did  it  might  be 
able  to  sell  it  to  the  American  people, 
and  if  there  were  enough  oil  produced, 
it  could  proced  to  decrease  the  price  be- 
cause of  tiie  increased  producticxi. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  really  is  not 
price  justification. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Wasiiington  is  recognized  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  yielding  by  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  in  pursuit  of  tlie  price 
question. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  debate 
on  July  14,  1973.  in  cpnnection  with  the 
stripper  well  amendment,  on  page  S. 
13438  of  the  Recced  there  is  a  letter  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  inserted  in  the  Recoko  from  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Association, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  dated  May  19.  1972,  ad- 
diessed  to  the  Price  Qommission. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  letter,  Mr. 
President,  in  light  of  this  talk  about  the 
need  for  a  free  market  and  $10.35  oil. 
I  want  to  read  this  letter.  We  will  see 
what  they  are  talldng  about.  I  might  also 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  wlien  he 
is  tfilking  alK>ut  the  oil  companies  want- 
ing a  free  market,  I  wonder  where  the 
international  oil  companies  stood  then 
when  they  had  the  import  oil  quota  sys- 
tem. They  did  not  want  a  free  market; 
they  wanted  it  fixed.  They  wanted 
quotas.  They  did  not  want  oil  to  come 
into  the  United  States  because  they 
wanted  to  keep  prices  up.  I  want  to  read 
this  letter.  I  want  to  read  from  part  of 
tlois  letter,  and  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  then  go  into 
tlie  Rbcors. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  1  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  strong  language  to 
say  that  tlie  qU  companies  wanted  import 
quotas  because  they  wanted  to  increase 
prices.  They  did  it  to  Itecreaae  prices,  not 
to  increase  prices.  Tliey  wanted  to  be 
competitive  when  the  Government  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  competitive. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  ua  not  kid  our- 
selves. It  is  a  price-support  program.  The 
program  was  to  keep  oil  out,  so  that  you 
would  not  drive  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
down- 
Mr.  GRAVELw  It  was  not  a  price-sup- 
port program;  it  wa«  for  defense  pur- 
poses. I  was  not  even  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  tiere.  I  want  to 
explain  to  the  Senator  that  its  purpose 
was  to  keep  oil  out,  so  that  domestic  oQ 
prices  would  not  go  down.  Instead  of  be- 
ing self-sufficient,  we  went  the  otlier  way. 
American  companies  drilled  abroad.  We 
went  dowai  from  behig  a  net  exporter  of 
oil  to  being  a  net  importer  of  oil. 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  the  letter; 
then  I  shall  ask  that  the  entire  letter  he 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  It  is  from  C.  John 
Miner,  president  of  the  National  Stripper 
Well  Association.  It  appears  on  page 


S.  13438  of  the  CoNCRESsioNAi.  Record  of 
July  14, 1973.  It  is  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter. Let  me  read  in  part; 

A  recent  study  by  tkU  AsEoclatlon  Indicates 
that  a  prlc«  Iscrease  of  only  a&  cents  per  bar- 
rel In  crude  oil  from  marginal  wells  would 
result  in  continued  operation  of  approxi- 
mately 15,400  wells  wlUclx  are  exijected  to  be 
plugged  this  year  for  eeonooilc  reasons.  As  a 
result  at  such  price  Incretue,  an  additional 
10.7  mllltan  barrels  of  crude  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  In  the  following  12 
uu>ntbs  ironx  weU»  currently  lacing  abuidon- 
ment. 

Mr.  Miller  then  goes  On  to  say : 
However,  substantial  and  prolonged  result.i 
would  be  gained  from  a  nallstle  crude  price 
Increase  to  95  per  banrel.  m  fhla  case,  and  us- 
ing the  same  limiting  factors,  a  well  would 
produce  for  6  years  before  a  new  bireek-even 
point  would  be  reached. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  letter  printed  in  the  Rxcomd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

National  Sthh-peb  Weii.  As-^oct-^tiok, 

Tulsu.  Okl«.,  May  19, 1972. 
The  Price  CoMMissioMf, 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  Okatsoi*.  Jr., 
Clxavrmtin,  Waaiiington,  1>X1. 

Gentlemen:  This  letter  proposes  an  In- 
crease lu  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
being  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  consuming  public. 

It  Is  our  understanding  from  reports  !n  the 
oil  pre.-s  that  it  is  not  a  prerogatlw  ot  the 
Price  Conunissioa  to  consider  apf>eals  by 
groups  or  asaocistlons.  Within  tbeee  param- 
eters it  Is  therefore  urged  that  the  Cocomls- 
don  favorably  act  on  requests  by  IndlTiduaLs 
or  specific  firms  seeking  an  Increase  in  tht 
price  of  crude  oil,  or  other  constructive  im- 
provement In  Incentives  which  woiiJd  assure 
greater  longerlty  tat  preeent  producing  on 
wens,  thereby  adding  to  the  nation's  recov- 
erable petraleum  reserves  as  advocated  In 
this  submisaioc 

Inforiaation  presented  specifically  refers 
to  niiarglnal  or  stripper  wells  and  the  price  of 
crude  oil  as  Ulb  controlling  factor  in  the 
essential  contribution  such  wells  make  to  the 
natlonsl  economy  and  the  total  domestic 
crude  oU  strpply.  Fnndamentally.  economic 
conditions  determine  the  amonnt  of  oil 
which  may  be  recovered  trom  known  reser- 
voirs. 

A  marginal  or  stripper  well  Is  defined  as 
being  one  which  has  an  average  {H'oduction 
of  less  than  10  barreU  xlaily.  Nationwide, 
these  wells  averaged  only  Z21  barrels  of  oil 
daily  in  1970. 

Marginal  wells  total  approximately  359.- 
00«  it  is  revealed  In  a  surrey  Bpon.sored  by 
this  Association  and  represent  70%  of  ail 
the  Nation's  oU  wells.  In  1970  marginal  wells 
accounted  for  more  than  V^th  of  total  do- 
mestic oil  supply,  oi  441  milUon  barrels. 

As  the  production  of  a  well  gradually  but 
Inevitably  declines  an  conomic  brcEik-eveii 
point  is  approached-  As  such  level,  these 
wells  and  the  otherwise  producible  reserves 
they  represent  are  abandoned. 

Increased  operating  oosta  thrcmgh  recent 
years  in  materials,  taxes,  wages  and  main- 
tenance combined  with  only  a  minimal  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  produced  crude  oil  have 
seriously  Impaired  the  producer's  ability  to 
continue  operation  of  marginal  wells,  forced 
faiicellation  of  plans  for  normal  development 
drilling,  made  it  economically  less  desirable 
to  convert  properties  to  Becotuiary  recovery 
projects,  and  hastened  the  break-even  polat. 
These  factors  have  JeoftaKllsed  tbe  position 
of  tl>e  marginal  weU  as  an  essential  seg- 
ment of  the  entire  producing  industry. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  Nation  s 
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immediately  avaUable  supply  of  crude  oil  Is  the  total  number  of  marginal  wells  is  aug-  oool  of  that  stnirtnrf    thprp  i<;   1  R   hil- 

hausted.  Exploration  and  development  drill-  definition.  talking  about  it.  It  takes  more  money, 

lug   has   declined   constantly   since    1»66.   A  No  attempt  Is  here  made  to  project  total  However,  why   should   we  not  pay   that 

proper  and  adequate   balance  between   in-  future  production  resulting  from  the  pro-  much  when  we  get  our  own  oil? 

creasing  demand  for  petroleum  and  available  posed  price  Increase  to  present  non-marginal  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  are  they 

reserves  no  longer  exists.  wells.  Whatever  the  figure,  It  woxold  be  quite  producing  any  more  oil  at  $10  a  barrel 

This  Imbalance,  resulting  from  lack  of  a  substantial.  Further,  benefits  in  additional  tlmn  at  $6  a  barrel '' 

reasonable    crude   oU    price,    is   forcing   the  available  crude  oU  woxxld  be  cumulative.  Mr     FANNIN     Absolutelv     Thpv    aip 

abandonment   of   thousands  of   small   wells  Direct   advantages    would   also   accrue    to  nrodurine  morp'oil  at  $10  aharrpl  tlv^n 

while  substantial  proven  reserves  remain  to  other  segments  of  the  economy.  Continued  Proaucmg  more  OU  at  $10  a  Dairel  tnan 

be  recovered  from  underlying  reservoirs.  operation  of  marginal   wells  would  provide  ,^  %ere  at  $b  a  Darrel. 

During  the  past  five  years  for  which  data  Jobs  and  wages  which  cease  with  abandon-  *^'"-  JACKSON.  Does  tlie  Senator  have 

are  available  abandonments  were  as  shown:  nients.    Further,    weU    services,    chemicals,  any  statLstics? 

19^6 jg  207  ^"^'"K>   casing,   pumping   units,    purchased  Mr.  FANNIN.  The  operators  say  that 

19671                       I              III            '   14'  986  P°wer,  taxes  and  royalty  payments  would  be  they  cannot  produce  oil  imless  thev  have 

igealllllll                     I"      ------  2o'496  contumed  In  support  of  a  desired  overall  a  price  of  around  $8.  This  is  probably 

1969                      .                 V.\             "     15' 618  ^<^°'^°™ic  posture.  ^j.^^ 

i97o:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ,i,^,  ^^^  l^^r^n;? "T^i^^^iS  ^-  -^f ^^^^- ,^^'--  ^T'^^- '  ^"^ 

A  recent  study  by  this  Association  indl-  sound  economics,  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  rc'^'hng  l^om  the  statement  of  the  presi- 

cates  that  a  price  increase  of  only  25(  per  the  consuming  public,  and  would  assure  a  '^^"^  0^  ^.he  National  Stripper  Wells  As- 

barrel  in  crude  oil  from  marginal  wells  would  substantially  greater  recovery  of  this  valua-  sociation  of  last  year.  It  was  $5  a  barrel 

result   in   continued   operation   of   apppoxi-  ble  energy  resource  from  known  and  proven  last  year. 

mately  15,400  wells  which  are  expected  to  reserves.  Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  much  did  they  say 

be  plugged  this  year  for  economic  reasons.  Respectfully,  they  were  producing' 

As  a  result  of  such  price  increase,  an  addl-  C.  John  MausB,  Mr    JACKSON    I'rin  not  UnnTr 

tlonal  10.7  million  barrels  of  crude  could  be  President.  XVJ  t^Z,^^  ^-  ^  °°         »^  Aj     ,:. 

expected   to  be  produced   in  the  following  ^^-  FANNIN.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 

12  months  from  wells  currently  facing  aban-  •^^-  JACKSON.  Now  we  have  reaiched  ator  will  agree  that  in  many  wells  they 

donment.  $10.35  a   barrel.  What   has   happened?  cannot  recover  the  oil  at  that  price. 

Applying  these  same  factors  to  the  total  It  is  very  obvious  that  they  do  not  want  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

of  presently  operated  marginal  wells,  addl-  to  curtail  that  price,  which  is  the  price  the  floor. 

tionai  recovery  would  be  235.000.000  barrels,  get  by  OPEC.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Mr.    JACKSON.  'Would   the   Senator 

STolTflekiE               production  from  two  independent  Petroleum  Association  said  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  complete  my 

considered  in  arriving  at  this  added  pro-  ""^^  ^  months  ago  that  :  ^l^^'^llr^,^^.,^  ,       ,. 

duction  figure  have  been  the  following  ele-  ^"  terms  of  constant  1973  dollars,  the  aver-  ^^r.  AiiUiJKbZK.  1  yield, 

ments:  age  price  of  $6.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oU  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

1.  Well  has  reached  the  zero  profit/loss  would  be  needed  over  the  long  run  to  achieve  debated   the   stripper   well    amendment, 
status  85   percent  seU-sufflciency  in  oU  and  gas  Did  anyone  come  in  here  and  say  that  if 

2.  ^oduction  continues  its  typical  produc-  by  1980.  ^g  increase  prices  from  $3.90  to  $10  a 

h^ rSe^  I'  n^ZI^r  dVpTSluang  "  f  fj^^^  '^'  ^^^'  '^%<^^  ^^^mp^^'es  barrel,  we  can  get  st^ip  weU  production? 

level  are  talkmg  about  is  not  any  specific  Mr.   FANNIN.  Did  anyone  realize  it 

3.  That  taxes  and  royalty  payments  to  target  price.  They  want  to  get  whatever  then?  Nobody  realized  it. 

farmers  and  landowners  be  applied  against  they  can  get  at  the  world  price.  Mr.  JACKSON.  However,  the  Senator 

the  increased  price  as  these  are  integral  to  I  think  it  is  tragic,  when  we  are  con-  is  not  saying  that  the  price  to  get  tliem 

the  value  of  produced  oil  fronted  with  a  situation  in  which  they  Producing  jumped  that  much? 

ni»;^ri^t*»t°*^*''  '^°^^  elements  .  .  .  wages,  used  these  figures  for  the  current  pur-  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  saying  that  the 

^e^ff^ctive'v^ro? the^2^.  crude  nr^..  P^^^  ^  1^*^  as  December.  In  December.  Price  was  there  to  begin  with. 

increas^  would  ^reduced  by  ap^matS  ^^^  National  Petroleum  Council  had  a  ^    Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  did  they  not  say 

32%   through   allowances  made  for  No.  3  target  price  of  $4.50.  But  when  oil  jumped  "?  I  am  referring  to  what  was  debated 

above.  This  was  taken  Into  consideration  in     to  $10.35  or  $10.55 here  at  the  time. 

the   calculations   extending   total    recovery.  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Mr.  FANNIN.  No  one  thought  the  oil 

Despite  the  substantial  gain  of  10.7  nuuion  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  would  ever  go  to  that  level  and  that  they 

rH^fft.t'^  ^"i^"''"S°  resulting  from  the  ap-  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  Uke  to  finish,  would  be  able  to  recover  that  oil. 

SthTprodu^r  ffomrss";  Price  Z^eZ'  ^^^  ^^""^^  '^"^  ^°"'^  ^^°^  ^  ^^^  "^t   '^:^^''-   ^'^    ^^^^'^^^^^    "    " 

the  total  thrust  would  be  inadequate  to  the  ^°°^-  goes  to  $50  a  barrel  overseas,  should  we 

Nation's  needs  for  oil.  The  measure  would  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  «>e  able  to  charge  $50  a  barrel  here  also? 

only  be  a  short  term  gain,  and  limited  In  re-  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield?  Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  However,  if  we  roll 

suits  to  a  12-month  period  at  which  time  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  yield  to  the  <*«  Price  to  $6  or  $6.25  a  barrel,  it  could 

normal  depletion  through  continued  pro-  Senator  from  Arizona.  be  done.  We  are  talking  about  rolling  it 

fo^'s^^nr"^'*  establish  a  new  zero  profit/  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  to  $6.25. 

However,    substantial    and    prolonged    re-  .  "  '^  "?'  ^«  "^^'^  «*t«^^  ^  ^^^^  «^>  ^^^"^^^  ^^-  ^^^sident,  I  have 

suits  would  be  gained  from  a  realistic  crude  °^  *^*"  ^  pumped  from  these  wells  is  read  from  the  Record  when  we  were  de- 

price  increase  to  $5.00  per  barrel.  In  this  dependent  on  the  price?  Many  of  the  bating  the  stripper  well  amendment,  we 

case,  and  using  the  same  limiting  factors,  a  wells  are  marginal.  They  would  be  mar-  were  talking  about  a  maximum  of  $5  a 

well  would  produce  for  six  years  before  a  new  ginal  at  $5.25;  they  would  not  be  mar-  barrel.  I  was  quoting  directly  from  the 

break-even  point  would  be  reached.  ginal  at  $18.   Is  that  not  true?  letter  of  the  president  of  the  Stripper 

wpn'^^'Jf,H°.S.  o*"."n^***^  ^'°™  """^  *^P'^^^  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know.  The  Well    Association.    I   think   the   record 

wen  would  be  as  follows:  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  takhig  their  speaks  for  itself . 

1st  year '^^^3     ^K^^res The  logic  of  the  argument  is  simply 

and  year III-I-I'."!.!.!"  '  659  *^-  f'ANNIN.  That  is  true;   but  we  that  the  price  of  oil  can  go  to  any  level 

3rd  year IIIIII  626  want  to  recover  more  oil.  They  sell  it  worldwide,  and  then  that  level  Is  reached 

4th  year 695  to  the  independents,  and  here  we  have  over  here. 

6th  year 665  the  independents  reporting  to  us  that  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  way  to  de- 

m  year 536  f^,  gyg,y  ban-gl  of  oU  they  produce  in  stroy  the  American  economic  system. 

During  the  extended  productive  life  of  six  Texas,  they  must  dispose  of  two  barrels  We  had  spot  prices  in  Iran  that  went 

wJ^.^^iliS'*^*^  Tfi  ''°"i5  P'*^"**  3'«''4  oi  prime.  That  is  quite  expensive.  At  as  high,  I  think,  as  $28  a  barrel  If  they 

S^ir^'wiTho^t^reX'^rer  A^pp^!  S-'f;"^*^  '''^^  °°^  ^^^^^^  ^  "^^^-  ^'  ^^"^  *«  destroy' our'free  eni^rSefyl 

ing  this  factor  only  to  present  marginal  wells  "'       ^^  could.  tem,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  ef- 

as  they   reach   their  break-even   point,   an  AU  we  are  talking  about  Is  the  84,000  fective  than  that.  These  are  not  market 

additional  1.32  buiion  barrels  of  crude  would  wells  in  Tfexas  that  prodtice  only  3.4  prices.  They  are  cartel  prices 

be  recovered.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  barrels  a  day.  However.  In  the  combined  Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Alaska.  In  connection  with  the 
pipe  shortage,  that  there  is  a  very  In- 
teresting article  in  the  Oil  &  Gas  Jour- 
nal of  February  4.  1974.  The  headline  Is 
"Pipe  Shortage  Blamed  on  Majors' 
Stockpiling." 

I  will  read  pertinent  paragraphs  from 
the  article  and  will  then  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record.  It  reads: 

The  shortage  of  oll-counlry  steel  among 
independent  operators  was  blamed  last  week 
on  stockpUlug  by  major  oil  companies. 

A  study  by  the  Goverument  showed  that, 
on  the  average,  as  of  Dec.  1.  1973,  stocks  of 
the  22  largest  oil  cooipanies  were  30 '  i,  greater 
than  their  monthly  average  since  Jan.  1, 
1972.  Ptirthermore,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and,  eight  of  these  companies  held  74%  of 
the  inventory. 

•  •  •  •  » 
The  shortages  are  real  to  independents.  In 

particular,  and  to  some  of  the  majors  as  well 
'as  a  result  of  higher  than  normal  Inventory 
of  tubular  goods  by  some  of  the  major  com- 
panies." FEO  said. 

•  •  •  •  » 

If  adequate  rigs  were  available.  FEO  says 
the  demand  for  tubular  goods  would  be  still 
higher  this  year.  The  task  force  is  also  look- 
ing into  the  problem,  as  well  as  availability 
of  associated  services  and  maunower. 

Pipe  is  available  only  ou  a  steel-mill  order 
basis,  FEO  said,  adding  that  an  order  placed 
now  by  a  consumer,  either  v.ith  the  mill  or 
through  a  distributor,  cannot  be  completed 
for  9-12  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rhcord, 
as  follows: 

Pipe  Short.^ce  Blamed  on   Mvjops' 
SrocKPU-iNc 

The  shortage  of  oil-country  steel  among 
independent  operators  was  blamed  last  week 
on  stockpiling  by  major  oU  companies. 

A  study  by  the  Government  showed  that, 
on  the  average,  as  of  Dec.  1.  1973.  stocks  of 
the  22  largest  oil  companies  were  30  ",  greater 
than  their  monthly  average  since  Jan.  1, 
1972.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
said,  eight  of  these  companies  held  74  i  of 
the  Inventory. 

A  Joint  task  force  of  FEO,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  continue  lt8  investigation,  FEO 
said.  It  promised  to  "develop  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  the  current  maldistribution." 

FEO  didn't  say  how  It  would  get  casing 
and  tubing  from  stockpiles  of  the  majors 
with  plentiful  supplies  to  those  who  are 
short.  Earlier,  the  agency  offered  Its  assist- 
ance to  any  Independent  operator  who  is 
holding  off  drilUng  wells  because  of  lack  of 
oil -country  goods. 

The  shortages  are  real  to  Independents,  In 
particular,  and  to  some  of  the  majors  as 
well  "as  a  result  of  higher  than  normal  in- 
ventory of  tubular  goods  by  some  of  the 
major  companies,"  FEO  said. 

The  tubular  goods  situation,  and  the  re- 
sulting uncertainties,  add  up  to  "a  major 
detriment  to  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
our  dooMstlc  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
velopment effort,"  William  E.  Simon,  FEO 
administrator,  declared. 

Total  1974  supply  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  projected  Industry  demands,  according 
to  the  study,  with  specific  shortages  in  in- 
dividual types,  welghu.  grades,  and  sizes  of 
tubular  goods.  Qovernment  and  industry  ex- 
perts project  an  Increase  In  1974  drilling  to 
156  million  ft.  an  Increase  of  about  20  million 
ft.  according  to  PBO.  This  will  require  an 
estimated  1.75  million  tons  of  oii-country 
tubular  goods,  the  study  says,  well  within 
the  s<jheduled  prodr.ction  of  1.83  mllllo!) 
tons. 
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If  adequate  rigs  were  available,  FEO  says 
the  demand  for  tubular  goods  would  be  still 
higher  this  year.  The  task  force  is  also  look- 
ing into  the  problem,  as  well  as  availability 
of  associated  services  and  manpower. 

"The  effect  of  his  maldistribution,"  FEO 
adds,  "is  compor.nded  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  drlUiu;,'  activity  is  performed  by 
the  Independent  operators."  Historically, 
companies  have  depended  on  stocks  held  by 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors.  But  the 
Inventories  by  these  groups  as  of  Dec.  1, 
1973,  were  more  than  60  1  below  the  average 
monthly  volumes  held  between  January  1972 
and  October  1973,  accor^llng  to  the  survey 
of  26  major  distributors  and  steel  producers. 
Current  Inventories  are  believed  to  have 
diminished  further,  and  the  balance  is  said 
to  be  fully  committed. 

Pipe  is  available  only  on  a  steel-mill  order 
basis,  FEO  -said,  adding  that  an  order  placed 
now  by  a  consumer,  either  with  the  mill  or 
through  a  distributor,  catnnot  be  completed 
for  9-12  months. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  au- 
thority in  the  pending?  bill  to  provide  for 
allocations.  Section  107  provides  for 
material  allocations.  It  can  be  moved 
from  the  large  companies,  the  majors, 
that  have  a  corner  on  this,  to  the  in- 
dependents. 

So  I  think  the  record  ought  to  be 
made  very  clear  as  to  what  is  going  on 
and  who  lias  what  and  why.  These  are 
findings  by  the  FEO. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
statement. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Han- 
sen I .  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  finish  the  question  I  started 
quite  some  time  ago  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Tlien  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  tiiis  time?  A  point 
has  been  made,  and  if  we  do  not  reply 
to  that  point  at  this  time,  the  point  has 
been  made,  and  we  have  lost. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Ml-.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  makes  the  best 
point  of  all  for  my  argument;  namely,  if 
it  is  tied  up,  all  of  the  money  is  lost  and 
economics  prevail. 

The  people  who  bou^t  up  the  neces- 
sary stocks  to  sati-sfy  their  demands  took 
the  money  and  bought  up  the  nece.ssary 
stocks.  They  paid  2  or  3  times  what  thase 
tubular  goods  would  normally  be  worth. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened.  Now  we 
have  a  bill  to  insure  that  it  not  only 
happens  to  the  majors  but  also  happens 
to  the  United  States,  because  we  will 
make  more  money  to  be  able  to  compete. 
The  foreign  countries  are  competing  un- 
fairly with  the  Americans.  How  can  the 
American  oil  companies  compete  and  buy 
rigs,  tubular  goods,  and  all  of  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  drill  when  we  can 
sell  a  product  for  S.5  and  a  foreigner  can 
sell  it  for  $10? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  says 
that  we  have  section  107.  That  is  just  a 
booby  trap.  It  really  says  to  the  admin- 
istration that  we  will  create  a  prob- 
lem and  that  the  administration  can 
come  forward  and  clean  up  our  me.ss. 
It  iays   lliat   the   administration  shuU 


come  up  with  a  plan  in  30  days  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  these  products.  That  is 
insanity,  because  it  is  a  return  to  the 
economics  of  fortress  America. 

We  have  to  compete.  If  we  in  the 
United  States  embargo  the  technology 
necessai-y  to  handle  the  product  inside  of 
the  wells,  we  can  shut  down  every  market 
in  the  world. 

That  would  be  the  beginning  of  an 
international  trade  war.  1  know  that  the 
distineruished  Senator  would  not  want 
to  see  that  because  of  the  difficulties  we 
could  experience,  difficulties  such  as 
when  we  had  a  run  on  the  dollar. 

My  distinguished  friend  very  ably 
proved  my  point  on  the  law  of  economics 

Pfr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  section 
107  is  not  an  embargo  authority.  I  am 
very  amazed  that  my  friend,  the  Snator 
from  Alaska,  wants  to  justify  a  hoarding 
by  the  multinational  oil  companies,  and 
they  have  over  half  of  it. 

Section  107  makes  it  possible  to  take 
it  away  from  those  who  are  hoarding. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  point  is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  whole  business  where  there  has  been 
an  argument  going  on  for  months  in  the 
Senate  that  if  the  price  of  oil  would  only 
go  up,  production  would  go  up.  I  have  two 
tables  here  with  FEO  and  industry  sta- 
tistics on  crude  of  prices  and  production. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
rrir-ted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AVERAGE  U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM 
(Cost  per  barrel] 


Domestic 
old 


Domestic 
new 


Average 
domestic 


1971 

1972 

1973: 

January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 

December.. 
1974: January.. 


$3.38 
3.39 

3.40 
3.40 
3.41 
3.47 
3.62 
3.7» 
3.79 
3.86 
4.27 
4.49 
4.73 
6.31 
6.75 


>  Not  available. 
Source:  FEO  estimates. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  AND  NGL 
|ln  millions  of  barrels  per  day)' 


Crude  and 

condensate 

NGL 

Total 

1971... 

9.463 

1.692 

U.  155 

1972 

9.441 

1.744 

11.185 

1973: 

January 

9. 179 

1.680 

10.859 

February 

9.  373 

1.745 

11.118 

March 

9.175 

1.734 

10.909 

April 

9.233 

1.749 

10.982 

May 

9.290 

1.739 

11,029 

June  

9.  209 

1.727 

10. 936 

July 

9.195 

1.737 

10. 932 

August   

9. 161 

1.748 

10.909 

September.... 

9.0/7 

1.741 

10.818 

Otloberi 

9.331 

1.750 

11.081 

November'... 

9.118 

1.750 

10.868 

Oeceiiiber '... 

9.143 

1.750 

10.893 

'IPAA  sources  with  exception  of  October  December  1973 

statiotici. 

Niite:  API  e'.li  males. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  Interesthig  that 
the  average  domestic  price  on  January 
23, 1973,  was  $3.40  a  barrel. 

By  January  1974  it  had  almost  doubled 
to  $6.75  a  barrel. 

What  happened  to  production?  It 
stood  still.  Production  did  not  increase. 
It  started  out 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that?  What  is  the  source  of  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  figures. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  January  1973  pro- 
duction stood  at  10,859,000  barrels  a  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  stood  at 
10,893,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  price 
douUed.  What  happened  to  production? 

Ttiat  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  had  the  floor 
for  quite  some  time.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  finish  my  questioning,  and  then  make 
a  short  statement,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from  Ariz- 
ona asked  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  figures  come  from 
sources  that  I  know  he  would  agree  is 
absolutely  reliable,  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
now,  but  it  is 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  permit  me  to  say 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  if  I  can  finish 
my  question,  I  will  be  happy  to  give  him 
the  whole  shooting  match,  as  soon  as  I 
finish.  I  have  tried  to  accommodate 
everyone  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Everyone  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  Be  careful;  you 
know  there  is  a  lot  of  hoarding  going  on 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  desire  to  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  established,  before  we  got  off 
on  another  track,  all  the  prices,  as  I  re- 
call, of  oil  2ir,  it  is  celling  today.  The  price 
is  $10.35  a  barrel  for  uncontrolled  oil. 
and  $5.25  under  the  controlled  price.  If 
you  figure  out  an  average  of  what  that 
would  be— I  have  done  it  with  some 
arithmetic  here 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  correct  one 
thing? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  $5.25  figure  is  an 
average  figure,  because  you  have  differ- 
ent grades  of  crude  oil,  but  that  Is  the 
average,  regulated  price— $5.25— of  sweet 
crude  and  sour  crude. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  so  is  the  $10.35. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct.  I  want- 
ed to  be  sure  the  record  was  sti-aight  on 
that. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  the  domestic 
production  right  now  is  11.2  million  bar- 
rels a  day  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
ballpark. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  So  that  comes  out, 
in  essence,  to  a  minimum  cost  to  ttae 
American  public,  per  day,  of  $76.5  mil- 
hon,  if  my  figuring  is  correct.  That  Is 
what  it  is  costing  the  American  con- 
sumer for  oil  produced  domestically  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  sounds  right,  if 
it  computes  accurately. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  this  rollback  goes 
into  effect,  as  I  imderstand  it.  It  will 
freeze  all  oil  prices,  old,  new,  stripper, 
and  whatever  else,  at  $5.25  a  barrel,  plus 
a  35-percent  optional  increase  if  the 
President  can  somehow  justify  the  cost. 
Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Yes;  it  sets  the  ceUing. 
It  could  go  lower  than  $5.25.  That  is  not 
a  floor;  that  is  a  maximum. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  it  could  go  as 
high  as  $7.09  a  barrel,  if  my  figures  are 
correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  if  the  President — 
and  only  if  the  President — makes  a  de- 
tailed finding  demonstrating  that  there 
is  an  unusual  or  specific  requirement 
that  necessitates  such  an  upward  ad- 
justment. I  will  read  the  exact  language. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No,  that  is  all  right. 
In  other  words,  in  trying  to  establish 
that  my  arithmetic  also  shows  that  if  It 
does  go  up  to  $7.09  a  barrel,  the  cost  to 
the  con.sumer  per  day  of  domestically 
produced  oil  can  be  about  $78  million  a 
day. 

Mr.  JACKSON  How  much? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  $78  million,  which  is 
our  daily  production  multiplied 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  the  toUl  price, 
yes.  But  I  would  not  anticipate  that  it 
will  go  up  to  that  level. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  hate  to  make 
book  on  what  President  Nixon  will  do 
with  that  option,  very  frankly. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  that  if  the  Senate  passes  this  par- 
ticular price  provision,  which  is  called  a 
rollback  by  some  people — I  call  it  a  price 
increase  provision — if  we  pass  this  pro- 
vision, I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  we 
will  never  see  any  crude  oil  priced  lower 
than  $5.25,  and  most  likely  we  will  see 
crude  oil  priced  at  $7.09  a  barrel  within 
a  very  short  tune,  and  it  will  go  on  from 
there,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  achieve 
a  real  price  rollback,  where  the  oil  in- 
dustry will  have  to  justify  whatever  in- 
crea.sed  costs  they  incur  for  production 
of  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  to  de- 
ride v.hether  he  is  going  to  allow  it  to  go 
the  way  it  is  going.  That  is,  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  based  on  existing  pro- 
jections, we  are  going  to  have  as  much 
as  42  percent  of  all  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  unregulated,  and  that  will  have 
a  disastrous  impact  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  what  you  have 
to  decide.  We  provided  elasticity  in  this 
formula  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  a  justification  for  a  price  adjustment 


in  those  operations  where  the  cost  per 
barrel  is  very  high,  as  compared  with  a 
gusher  well.  This  is  what  we  have  to  face 
up  to,  and  this  is  what  we  attempted  to 
do. 

The  Senate  has  a  choice,  here,  of 
whether  we  axe  going  to  have  unre- 
stricted pricing  of  petroleum  products, 
which  will  increase  the  price  on  every- 
thing— wc  have  seen  that  in  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  Senate  has  to  de- 
cide also  whether  we  are  going  to  have  an 
unfair  apportionment  of  the  product 
from  the  barrel  of  crude  oil.  That  is  what 
is  happemng  now.  Take  propane  prices 
as  an  example,  which  have  gone  up  3"^ 
tunes  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Such  price 
increases  are  killing  the  httle  peofle  in 
this  coimtry.  The  Senate  has  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  permit  to  be- 
come law  the  formula  which  we  have  in 
the  legislation,  which  reqtiires  an  equal 
apportionment  of  costs  among  the  re- 
fined products. 

I  would  point  out  fvirther  that  the 
airlines  are  being  clobbered.  The  price  of 
kerosene  has  gone  up  from  11  cents  to 
over  40  cents  per  gallon,  because  they 
are  at  hberty  now,  under  existing  law,  to 
apportion  it  any  way  they  want  to. 

Without  this  bill,  the  President  could 
decontrol  the  oil  to  $10.35.  We  stopped 
tliat. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  without  this  bill; 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  without  this  bill  that  is  true. 
But  in  addition  to  that,  if  we  do  pass  this 
particular  price  freeze  provision  in  the 
conference  report,  I  would  not  hesitate  at 
all  to  predict  that  there  will  never  be 
another  rollback  bill  which  will  have  any 
effect  whatsoever. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  ceiling.  I  em- 
phasize, and  there  is  no  ceiling  now. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Therefore,  you  take 
your  clioice.  It  is  a  difference  between  a 
ceiling  we  know  about — there  is  not  a 
ceiling  now.  and  prices  are  at  $10.35 — 
and  $7.09,  which  is  a  difference  of  $3.26 
per  barrel.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  people  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota 
at  this  time — I  just  returned,  like  almost 
everyone  tlse  in  Congress,  from  my  own 
State  and  my  own  district — there  are 
people  in  my  district  of  South  Dakota, 
particularly  the  elderly,  the  Indians,  and 
low-income  people,  who,  with  the  price  of 
fuel  right  at  this  time,  which  has  in- 
crer.ied  by  tremendous  proportions,  huve 
to  make  a  choice  between  food  and  fuel 
at  these  prices.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
roll  them  back  any  fiurther  than  this.  I 
fim  afraid  that,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
there  is  going  to  be  violence. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  poor  people  in  the 
niral  are.'is  of  aiy  State  depend  on  pro- 
pane. We  have  rolled  back  propane  spe- 
cifically. Under  this  bill  its  price  will  be 
rolled  back,  I  think,  some  14  cents  a  gal- 
lon. 

Let  us  do  something  about  it.  This  is 
the  liest  we  could  get  out  of  the  con- 
ference. That  is  what  I  want  to  say  to 
ray  good  friend  from  South  Dakota.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wants  to  go  on  record  and  say  he 
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wants  the  prke  of  propane  to  stay  way 
up. 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  a  specific  roll- 
back provision.  I  think  my  colleagues 
have  to  decide  whether  they  will  do  any- 
thing about  the  problem.  We  have  been 
on  this  since  last  October,  trying  to  get 
the  best  bill  we  could. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  while  we  have  been  arguing  thla 
issue  for  weeks  and  months  and  some 
people  think  we  have  cut  prices  too  far, 
and  as  we  have  heard  in  the  debate  to- 
day, I  do  not  think  we  have  roUed  them 
back  far  enough  by  a  long  ways.  We 
should  put  them  back  to  the  January 
1973  prices  and  then  put  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  oU  industry  to  see  if  they 
need  a  cost  increase.  Further,  while  we 
are  dcring  that,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  the  President  does  have  the  au- 
thority under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  to  roll  back  prices  to  whatever 
level  they  should  be.  and  he  has  not  done 
It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  we  are  mandating 
a  lid  here  by  action  of  Congress.  Just 
because  we  caimot  get  everything  in  a 
bill — I  have  been  here  a  long  time  and  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  we  have  to 
compromise.  This  is  the  best  we  can  get. 
We  are  going  to  save  here  $20  million  a 
day.  which  amoimts  to  some  $7.7  billion 
a  year.  That  is  a  big  saving. 

If  we  do  not  do  that  and  we  allow  this 
inflation  to  go  on.  it  will  go  on  to  another 
liigher  plateau.  Then  when  we  come  in 
here  later  and  try  to  roll  it  back,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  roll  it  back  even  as  far  as 
we  are  now.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  says 
we  will  save  over  $7  billion  a  year.  Look- 
ing at  it  either  way 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  against  no  controls 
on  oil. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  There  is  also  another 
point.  We  can  also  roll  it  back  further. 
It  depends  on  whether  the  glass  is  half 
full  or  half  empty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  we  wait  to  come  In 
here  6  months  later  and  try  to  do  this, 
we  win  not  get  legislation  through  to 
roll  back  prices  to  the  level  as  low  a«  the 
Senator  fnnn  South  Dakota  Is  talking 
about.  We  will  have  other  factors  ag- 
gravating the  situation. 

Take  Canada.  There  was  discussion 
on  the  floor  about  the  price  the  Cana- 
dians are  charging.  The  Canadians  came 
back  at  us  and  said.  "Look,  we  are  going 
to  put  a  tax  on  that  is  equal  to  what  you 
are  paying  your  owti  producers  of  im- 
regulated  oil."  Let  us  face  the  fact  that 
our  largest  source  of  supply  from  abroad 
is  Canada — 1  million  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  they  just  said  to  us, 
*  We  are  not  going  to  put  our  price  below 
what  you  are  paying  your  producers  on 
an  unregulated  basis.'' 

How  can  we  ask  OPEC  to  roll  back  its 
prices  if  we  do  not  rcrfl  back  oiu^? 

They  win  come  back  and  say,  'Well, 
look  you  are  JU8t  following  the  same  price 
scheme  that  we  have  set 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  there,  to  the  Senator  trying  to  imply 
that  OPEC  Is  going  to  roll  back  its 
prices? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hanseh).  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  now? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
make  just  one  more  point.  Let  me  just 
finish,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  be  hajppy 
to  yield  the  floor. 

I  was  not  suggesting  that  we  wait  a 
few  months  for  a  roUbock.  For  the  first 
time,  we  can  undertake  our  responsibili- 
ties and  do  it  now,  because  we  are  here 
and  in  session.  We  should  do  it.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  done  is  this  provlsiOTi 
being  removed  or,  in  the  alternative,  low- 
ered lower  than  it  is  now.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  says  he  catmot  get 
it  dcme  in  conference,  we  should  try  to 
do  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  wiU  join 
me,  I  will  help  him.  I  have  a  bill  before 
the  committee  and  we  properly  held 
hearings  on  a  rollback  bill,  that  is  open 
to  amendment  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  separate  from 
the  conference  report. 

Why  kill  the  whole  bill?  It  has  provi- 
sions for  unemployment  insiutmce.  It 
requires  public  disclosure  by  the  oil  cc«n- 
panies  of  their  assets  and  their  holdings. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  things  in  the  bill. 
Including  antitrust  provisions,  and  provi- 
sions providing  for  protection  of  air 
quality  standards  during  the  energy 
crisis.  We  will  be  killing  a  bill— if  this  Is 
what  the  Senate  wants  to  do — that  has 
all  of  these  vital  requirements  in  it,  that 
we  have  been  debating  and  discussing 
since  last  October. 

Look  at  the  independent  operators.  We 
provide  for  protection  io  that  Uttle  in- 
dependent operator  with  a  franchise.  Un- 
der this  bill,  they  cannot  cancel  his  fran- 
chise. It  is  the  long  list  of  things  that  we 
are  going  to  kill.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  feela  it  will  not  mat- 
ter, that  these  other  things  are  not  neces- 
sary. That  is  something  each  Senator  has 
to  decide  for  himself.  But  we  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  bill.  I  have  never  foimd  a 
bill  yet  that  I  agreed  with  everything  In 
it.  This  is  the  best  we  could  get.  We  have 
been  back  to  conference  on  a  recommit- 
tal once  and  if  it  goes  back  again,  it  will 
just  be  dismembered. 

There  are  250,000  men  out  of  work  to- 
day due  to  the  oil  crisis — the  energy 
crisis.  We  have,  as  you  know,  a  provision 
in  here  to  provide  for  a  year's  imemploy- 
ment  coverage  if  the  State  meets  the 
minimum  6  months  requirements.  All  of 
these  things  are  crucial.  They  are  vital. 
I  hope  that  my  good  friends  from  South 
Dakota  will  look  at  the  entire  bill  and 
not  at  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  kill  tiie  bill 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  that  we  kill  the 
price  freezing  provision  that  has  been 
called  the  price  rollback  provision,  and 
tlien  I  would  be  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  last  time  we  de- 
baled  tills  bill,  those  v/ho  voted  to  recom- 
mit it  were  saying  they  did  not  like  the 
provision  of  the  excess  profits.  Well,  we 
did  not  lia\e  an  excesfe  profits  provision 
in  there.  We  had  the  so-called  renego- 
tiii'iou   provision,   put  Jn   there   by  the 
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House.  I  was  not  happy  with  it.  My  col- 
leagues know  this.  We  tried  everything 
we  could  to  avoid  that  imworkable  situa- 
tion. We  passed  the  bill  in  the  closing 
days  just  before  Christmas.  We  took  out 
that  provision  and  sent  the  rest  of  the 
bill  to  the  House  and  the  House  rejected 
it,  with  20  votes  supporting  the  Saiate 
amended  bill.  If  we  send  an  amended  bill 
to  them  again,  let  us  foi-get  it.  We  will 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  complete  omnibus  bill 
which  I  think  is  crucial  so  far  as  the 
energy  crisis  is  concerned. 

The  head  of  the  FEO  will  be  able  to 
do  something  about  the  pe<H>le  standing 
in  line.  He  has  the  authority  to  ration. 
He  has  all  of  the  necessary  authorities 
that  he  does  not  have  today.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  whole  bill  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota would  approach  It  on  that  h&s\s 
and  vote  against  any  motion  to  kill  the 
bill,  because  that  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  the  motion  prevails.  The  oil  In- 
dustry' is  active  in  trying  to  kill  it.  The 
White  House  is  active  in  trying  to  kill 
it.  They  are  lobbying  all  over  the  place. 
I  would  hope  that  there  will  be  enough 
people  in  this  body  who  will  support  what 
I  think  is  a  very  sensible  bfll. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  exchange 
of  letters  referring  to  yet  another  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  section  16.  The  letters 
refer  to  a  recently  reported  study  on  the 
health  effects  of  sulfur  dioxides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

t7.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1974. 
ifr.  S.  David  Freeman, 
Director,  Energy  Policy  Project, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dea«  M«.  Pbeemak:  I  tmderstand  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  funded,  through  your 
Energy  Policy  Project,  a  study  by  th*  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Aasoctaitlon  regarding 
health  efiTects  of  energy  by-products. 

Recent  news  accounts  of  this  study  sug- 
gest that  the  re{>ort  Is  directed  to  the  matiter 
of  conversion  of  electric  power  plants  from 
petroleiun-based  fuels  to  coal.  Because  the 
Senate  will  consider  legislation  tomorrow 
which  would  direct  or  permit  certain  limited 
conversions  of  this  type,  I  would  appreciate 
a  copy  of  the  referred-to  study. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  study;  how  It  relates  to 
the  pending  legislation;  and  the  extent  to 
whlcla  Its  findings  could  or  should  be  applied 
to  the  legislation  before  the  Senate. 

Thanlc  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  8.  Mt'SKiE, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Environ- 
mental Pollution. 

The  Energy  Polict  Project, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  18,  1974. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskee, 
Chairman,  Subcomjtiittce  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  received  this  morning  few  a 
copy  of  a  study  of  "Health  Effects  of  the  Vari- 
ous Forms  of  Energy"  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  research  for  this  Project  by  a  Taslc  Force 
of  health  experts  assembled  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  since  the  APHA  officials  are  not 
available  because  of  the  holiday. 

Meiril>ers  of  my  staff  have  liad  access  to 
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some  working  papers  associated  with  the 
study  but  a  completed  draft  has  not  been 
submitted  to  us.  When  it  is  the  study  will  be 
reviewed  by  outside  experts  and  will  then  be 
.published.  I  therefore  cannot  supply  you  with 
a  copy  of  the  study  because  as  far  as  I  know 
it  J^as  not  yet  been  completed  even  in  a  pre- 
liminary draft. 

The  grant  to  the  APHA  was  made  in  De- 
cember of  1972  to  undertake  a  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of  alternative 
source  of  energy  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
formation. Our  purpose  was  to  provide  such 
an  evaluation  as  part  of  our  Project's  analy- 
sis of  national  energy  policy  options  hi  order 
to  give  relevant  weight  to  the  Important  ob- 
jective to  protecting  human  health.  The  study 
was  designed  as  part  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Project's  objective  of  providing  public  in- 
formation In  the  energy  field.  It,  of  course, 
had  no  relationship  to  any  legislation  and  in 
fact  was  designed  and  well  underway  before 
the  present  emergency  situation  began  in 
October  of  1973. 

It  was  certainly  not  designed  to  answer  the 
questions  Inherent  in  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  which  I  gather  turns 
on  Judgments  as  to  how  long  the  emergency 
may  last. 

Sincerely, 

S.  David  Freeman, 

Director. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  yield, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  or 
two. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  in  Alaska,  but  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  a 
lot  of  wheat  in  his  State.  I  am  not  ter- 
ribly expert  in  that  field,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world 
market  trebled  in  1973.  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  justification  on  a 
cost  basis  for  wheat  going  up  three  times. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  even  know 
if  that  is  a  proper  parallel  to  make, 
simply  because  the  wheat  producers  in 
South  Dakota  and  anywhere  else  in  the 
rain  belt  in  the  middle  part  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  really  set  the  price  on  the 
products  they  sell.  They  take  what  they 
are  offered  and  if  they  do  not  Uke  it,  they 
can  dump  it.  They  have  to  take  what 
they  are  offered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  not  a  guaian- 
teed  parity  on  wheat  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  throw  it  away,  and  they  will 
make  money? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  takes  subsidies,  but 
they  are  not  in  use  this  year  because  the 
market  price  is  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  To  be  fair  to  my  col- 
league, he  is  aware  that  in  wheat  we  have 
a  parity  and  if  we  produce  too  much 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Not  in  parity,  no — 
we  have  a  subsidy  which  is  not  anywhere 
near  parity. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  a  fellow  produces  too 
much  oil,  is  there  anyone  who  wUl  buy 
his  oil  at  a  set  price  so  that  he  will  re- 
cover the  cost  of  his  drilling? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  says,  if 
he  produces  too  much  oil  will  there  be 
someone  there  to  buy  It? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  he  cannot  sell  his  oil 
at  the  price  of  the  guarantee,  they  will 
have  a  mlnimiun  purchase  and  someone 
will  store  it  for  him? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wheat  has  trebled,  oil 
has  trebled,  which  Is  about  the  same 


thing.  My  colleague  feels  that  the  argu- 
ment is  that  there  is  no  cost  justifica- 
tion for  this  trebling  of  the  price  of  un- 
regulated oil  at  $9.51,  and  therefore  we 
should  roll  it  back.  Would  not  that  same 
logic  apply  to  wheat.  We  all  need  bread 
and  flour  and  all  the  other  things  from 
wheat?  Would  it  not  apply  that  we  should 
roll  that  back,  also? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  it  goes  too  high, 
yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  both  trebled  in 
piice  in  1973.  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  oil? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  may  finish  my 
statement,  the  prices  to  farmers  were 
way  too  low,  and  that  is  why  they  had  to 
have  subsidies.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  that.  What  the  farmers  are  getting 
now  is  just  about  an  adequate  price,  and 
they  are  making  an  adequate  profit.  Be- 
fore oil  prices  increased — which  were  not 
set  by  the  buyer  but  were  set  by  the 
seller,  the  producer  of  oil,  generally  the 
major  oil  companies 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  an  adequate 
price? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement.  What  has  happened  is  that 
the  oil  companies  have  been  making 
adequate  profits.  Now  they  are  making 
windfall  profits,  and  they  are  going  to 
make  more  this  year  and  more  next  year. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  wheat  business  has 
trebled  their  price  in  1  year,  and  they 
are  not  making  any  windfall  profits? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No;  they  are  just 
making  adequate  profits. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  adequate? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  They  are  making  a 
living  now,  for  a  change. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  'What  is  the  return?  The 
Senator  is  a  farmer. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  not  a  farmer. 
I  am  a  lawjer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  has  a  con- 
stiturait  with  a  million  dollar  equity  in 
his  farm.  What  is  he  making  this  year? 
What  is  the  return  on  his  capital? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  this  year,  but  before  the  prices  in- 
creased, before  1972,  he  was  making 
about  1  percent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  One  percent  return? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  One  percent  on  his 
investment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  we  should  raise  the  price 
of  wheat  so  that  he  can  get  a  decent 
return.  Otherwise,  nobody  is  going  to 
invest  in  wheat. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  continues  to  talk  about  the 
laws  of  economics,  would  bear  with  me 
for  just  a  minute,  I  might  say  that  the 
laws  of  economics  were  repealed  a  long 
time  ago,  when  the  oil  industry  grew  to 
a  monopoly.  I  do  not  rectdl  the  figures, 
but  I  believe  that  90  percent  of  the  oil 
reserves  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
20  top  companies.  As  I  understand  It, 
that  is  a  monopoly  in  the  oil  industrj'. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  not  nearly  as 
monopolistic  as  most  American  industry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  May  I  retain  the  floor 
for  a  minute,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  Jkwr. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 

the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  In  a  minute,  as  soon 
a.s  I  finish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  que.'^tion? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  In  a  minut*. 

The  laws  of  economics  were  repealed 
by  the  oil  companies  and  the  oil  indus- 
try when  it  grtw  to  a  monopoly,  when- 
ever that  h.ippened.  So  that  what  we 
have  now  is  something  that  does  not 
apply  to  the  laws  of  economics,  simply 
because  they  have  grown  to  a  monopoly. 
They  have  gotten  the  Government  in- 
volved in  tax  benefits,  in  oil  imports 
restrictions. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  not  done  that 
in  wheat?  We  have  not  repealed  the  laws 
of  economics  for  wheat? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  allow  me  to  finish.  I  would 
be  most  grateful. 

We  have  the  situation  that  follows 
now,  in  which  they  can  demand,  without 
price  control,  almost  any  price  they  wish. 
and  they  would  be  above  $10.35  a  barrel 
if  they  thought  they  could  get  away  with 
it. 

The  people  in  my  State — I  do  not  know 
about  Alaska — are  choosing  between  food 
and  fuel,  and  it  is  a  tough  choice  for 
many  people  out  there. 

If  the  oil  companies,  who  say  they 
need  some  kind  of  profit  incentive  to 
keeping  going,  are  not  satisfied  with  an 
adequate  profit,  then  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  over  the  oil  reserves 
and  let  out  the  drilling  and  production 
and  refining,  and  so  on.  and  see  what 
real  competition  is  like. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator what  he  would  consider  the  average 
i-eturn  on  manufacturing,  the  average 
profit  on  manufacturing,  in  the  average 
industry-  in  this  country?  Would  he  say 
that  is  an  adequate  profit  ? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  no  idea.  What 
is  the  average  return? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  not  a  trap. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  is  the  average 
return? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  about  13  percent; 
12.5  to  13  percent  is  the  average  return. 

Mr.  -ABOUREZK.  Based  mi  what? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  equity. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  On  investment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  Someone  invested 
his  money,  and  if  he  gets  12  or  13  per- 
cent, that  is  average  in  this  country  for 
manufacturing.  Is  that  adequate? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  more  than  adequate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  oil  industrv-.  on 
average,  has  been  one  to  two  points  be- 
low average  in  its  profit  return  for  the 
last  15  years;  and  Exxon,  the  one  we 
would  like  to  throw  rocks  at,  onlj-  made 
12  percent  this  year  on  domestic  activity. 
So  they  are  c«ie  point  below  the  average 
of  manufacturing.  How  can  anj  body  say 
that  this  is  a  windfall  profit? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wcaider  whether 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  anything 
about  the  accoimting  system  used  by  the 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  it  any  different 
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from  that  used  by  ordinary  industries, 
such  as  airlines? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  think  that  each  ac- 
counting system  is  germane  to  the  activ- 
ity in  question.  With  respect  to  the  wheat 
and  land  and  farming  and  subsidies  and 
the  Government  payoffs,  you  have  a  sys- 
tem in  which  you  play  with  your  finan- 
cial statement.  So  you  do  things  with 
your  financial  statement  that  serves  a 
purpose. 

I  asked  the  same  qitestion  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  did  in  a  hearing,  be- 
cause I  was  suspicious  of  the  machina- 
tions that  have  taken  place.  We  hear  this 
charge  here  and  that  charge  there.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  final  report  card, 
the  American  people,  does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  true  test  is?  Are  the 
American  people  willing  to  invest  their 
money?  That  is.  the  Senator  and  me  and 
John  Q.  PubUc.  Are  we  willing  to  take 
our  dollars  that  we  saved  and  invest  them 
in  an  industry?  If  we  are,  then  what  we 
are  saying,  collectively,  is  that  it  Is  prof- 
itable to  move  into  tJhat  industry. 

For  the  last  15  years,  the  Anwrican 
people  have  said  "no"  to  oil.  Here  is  the 
chart  of  the  capital  activity  that  has 
taken  place  hi  oil  and  gas.  and  it  shows 
there  has  been  a  flight  of  capital.  Why 
the  flight  of  capital?  It  is  very  simple. 
It  is  not  profitable— just  like  wheat.  It 
was  not  profitable  to  do  it.  so  we  had  to 
prop  it  up. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  There  has  be^  a 
flight  of  ««)ital  because  of  the  oU  Im- 
port Quotas  which  were  iHit  on  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  oil  industry  and  wiiich  were 
kept  on  at  the  insistence  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, and  it  was  cheaper  and  more  profit- 
able for  them  to  invest  overseas. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  has  been  a  great 
mlsunderstandmg.  i  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  alluded  to  it,  and  did 
so  erroneously. 

First,  as  to  the  quotas,  there  was  an 
argument  made  In  this  country  by  seg- 
ments of  the  oil  industry  and  by  seg- 
ments of  those  peoiHe  in  Oovemment 
who  are  particularly  concerned  about  our 
defense  posture.  The  argument  was  made 
that  if  we  did  not  have  enough  oil  to  sat- 
isfy the  present  and  projected  needs  in 
this  country,  we  would  become  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  nations. 

Incidentally,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
situation  is  today  with  our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  our  NATO  forces,  which 
cannot  ntove  10  oiUes  without  the  benef- 
icense  oS  foreign  governments.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  that  is  what  they  were  afraid 
of.  So  they  were  able  to  sell  this  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  had  an  import  quota  sys- 
tem. 

It  worked  very  well  for  the  purpose,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  There  was  another 

element  in  Congress  that  barely  won if 

I  may  have  my  colleague's  attention. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  may.  I 
was  checking  on  a  point  he  mentioned. 
It  was  mA  a  program  voted  on  by  Con- 
gress. The  oil  Import  quota  system  was 
put  In  effect  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  C91AVEL.  1  accept  that  correction. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, 1957,  a  quota  system  was 
established  by  the  Executive  and  obvi- 
ously was  sustained  by  Congre.^w  on  a  de 
facto  basis,   becau3e   they   could  have 
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passed  a  law  to  the  contrary  immedi- 
ately. So  we  had  a  de  facto  agreement  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  that 
It  was  In  the  national  interests  of  this 
coimtry  from  a  defense  posture  and  from 
an  energy  point  of  view. 

Many  people  took  the  argimient  in 
Congress  and  said,  "What  is  this?  The 
oil  companies  want  to  feather  their  nest 
by  having  an  artificially  high  price  to 
produce  more  oil  or  to  enrich  them- 
selves." 

What  happened?  Through  the  pres- 
sures of  Congress  and  through  the  reti- 
cence and  lack  of  decisiveness  in  the 
Executive,  we  began  to  see  a  quota  sys- 
tem. There  was  an  exception  for  this 
company  and  that  company,  an  exemp- 
tion so  we  could  bring  In  cheaper  oil  from 
tlie  Caribbean.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  exceptions  were  valid  and  acceptaUe 
to  the  American  people,  because  they 
wanted  cheap  oil.  The  only  way  to  get 
cheap  oil  was  from  abroad.  The  Arabs 
had  cheap  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
American  oil  companies  in  the  19«0's — 
that  is  what  started  OPEC— rolled  back 
the  price  of  oil  unilaterally  on  the  Arab 
countries.  They  did  it  to  get  cheaper  oil 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  percentage  of 
imports  were  in  existence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GRAVKK  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
offhand.  It  was  a  growing  figure. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Was  it  5  percent  of 
our  total  use,  our  total  consumption  in 
this  country?  Was  it  lass  than  5  percent? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  statement  given 
late  last  year  by  the  administration  wa.s 
6  percent,  and  this  was  1973;  so  that  6 
percent  of  our  total  use  came  from  the 
Middle  East  or  embaiKoed  coimtries. 

The  Senator's  argimient  that  the  oil 
companies  were  trying  to  bring  cheaper 
oil  to  the  United  States  by  pushing  back 
prices  in  the  United  States  does  not  ring 
valid  because  they  were  not  providing 
enough  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  talking  about 
the  total  world  market.  If  the  oil  came 
from  Venezuela,  or  Canada,  the  total 
world  market  is  Involved.  II  there  is  a 
lot  of  oil  and  .someone  drops  the  price, 
other  countries  have  to  follow  &ait.  All 
OPEC  countries  have  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  reasm  there  \\  as 
not  enough  oil  being  brought  in  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
tliat  these  companies  have  the  interests 
of  America  at  heart. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Tliese  people.  Uke  the 
Senator  and  I,  are  Americans.  I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  say  they  are  thieves  aiwl  rip- 
off  artists.  How  would  the  Senator  feel  if 
that  were  said  about  his  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  Is  not  ti-ue. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  not  true  there,  nor 
Is  it  true  about  tlie  oil  Industry  here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  top  executive  of 
PhUltps  oil  said  on  CBS  television,  when 
he  was  asked  if  it  csuae  to  a  choice  be- 
tween his  comiiany's  interests  and  the 
country's  interests  which  he  would 
choose,  and  he  said  he  would  take  the 
company's  interest.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  feel  that  way,  but  one  does.  It  tends 
to  prove  they  do  not  really  care.  If  they 
did.  they  would  not  be  price  gouging  the 
peoi>te  of  this  countrj-. 


Mr.  QRAVEIi.  DoubUng  ttoe  wheat 
price  is  not  gouging,  but  with  respect  to 
on  It  is.  Is  that  rig^it?  We  covered  that 
ground. 

Ub.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  may  finish  my 
statement,  if  it  got  to  be  price  gouging 
on  the  part  of  wheat  farmers,  I  would 
be  one  of  the  first  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  do  something  about  it,  but  they  do  not 
set  the  price. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  cannot 
stand  here  and  ten  me  how  much  profit 
they  are  making.  I  have  a  relative  who 
grows  a  little  wheat.  I  know  what  a  good 
year  they  had.  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
talk  about  increases  in  profits.  It  has 
been  substantial.  They  were  starvine 
before.  They  had  a  growth  of  profit  that 
was  unbelievable.  When  they  have  had  a 
return  equal  to  the  Industry  average  how- 
can  the  Senator  make  that  statement? 
It  is  not  so. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  "When  did  they  have 
this  return  equal  to  the  average  industry. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  1973? 

Mr.  GR.^VEL.  1973. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tliey  had  an  average 
return. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  us  take  Exxon. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  before  the 
price  went  up. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  That  i«  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tliat  Is  befc«*  the 
new  oil  was  $10.35  a  barrel. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  flgiu«  I  have  Is 
$9.61  in  November.  Maybe  in  February  it 
is  $10. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  much  was  it  in 
July  of  last  year? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Tills  oil  was  not  de- 
regulated then. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  much? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  $3.77. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  about  Septem- 
ber for  new  oil? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardem. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  much  In  Sep- 
tember? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  $4.03. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  New  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Oh,  new  oil;  $5.06. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  So  even  with  thase 
prices  cm  new  oil  and  old  oil  being  down 
to  $4.25  they  made  just  about  the  aver- 
age profit  according  to  their  boc^ckeep- 
ing  system.  Now,  with  prices  going  uii 
considerably  since  then,  what  are  they 
going  to  make  this  year? 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  That  ia  pretty  interest- 
ing arithmetic.  The  Senator  has  lumped 
together  returns  of  the  last  quarter  and 
has  said  that  is  average.  How  does  the 
Senator  know  it  did  not  take  the  balance 
of  the  last  quarter  to  make  the  year 
right? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  taking  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  That  is  it  for  the  entire 
year.  I  do  not  have  a  breakdown  quarter 
by  quarter. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  first  3  quarters 
oil  never  went  above  $5. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  was  wheat? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Just  a  minute.  Let 
us  talk  about  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  TtiEj  both  trebled. 
Wheat  is  more  a  factor  in  the  family 
budget  than  is  oiL  Why  go  through  a 
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cathartic  process  of  sUtting  the  throat 
of  oU  when  wheat  had  as  much  impact 
on  the  cost  of  Uving? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  wheat  involved  in 
this  conference  report? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  let  us  talk  about  oil, 
but  we  should  be  consistent.  I  presume 
my  colleague  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  wants  to  see  more  capital 
flow  into  oil  production,  which  would 
depress  prices. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  we  decrease  the 
prices  of  oil  now  that  will  increase  pro- 
duction. 

Let  me  say  that  if  there  were  not  a 
monopoly  it  would  be  true  but  they  con- 
trol the  price  in  a  very  small,  select 
group  of  oil  companies.  They  control 
most  of  the  production  and  there  is  no 
way  they  are  going  to  lower  prices. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
there  is  more  free  enterprise  in  wheat 
than  there  is  in  oil? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  A  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  There  is  no  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  people  looking  for  oil. 
There  are  10,000  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers looking  for  oil.  How  many  inde- 
pendent wheat  farmers  are  there  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  One  or  6  miUion. 

Mr.  FANJIIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  can  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  was  going  to  give  a 
few  figures  that  might  be  helpful.  We  are 
all   interested   tn   higher  production. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  not  too  concerned  because  he 
is  arguing  for  higher  oil  prices. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  will  be  lower  oil 
prices  as  the  end  result.  But  I  would  like 
to  give  a  few  figures  to  indicate  the 
percentages  of  the  cost-of-living  price. 
For  energy  it  is  6  percent;  food  is  22.5 
percent;  but  in  1973  food  increased  20.1 
percent  and  energy  increased  18.6  per- 
cent. 

Just  to  give  an  idea  so  the  Senator 
will  know  what  we  are  up  against,  the 
percentage  increases  in  1973  were  as 
follows:  For  ferrous  scrap.  92  percent; 
all  nonferrous  metals,  32.5  percent;  raw 
cotton  plus  all  cotton  products,  32.4  per- 
cent; raw  wool  plus  all  wool  products, 
18.3  percent;  corn,  65.8  percent;  wheat, 
102.7  percent;  soybeans,  43  percent. 

I  regret  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  does  that  these  prices  have  gone 
up  to  this  extent;  but  I  still  feel  that  if 
we  pass  this  legislation  as  now  con- 
structed, prices  will  continue  to  increase. 
For  every  barrel  of  oil  we  do  not  produce 
in  this  coimtry — and  this  conference  re- 
port does  not  give  any  incentive  to  pro- 
duce more  oil  in  this  country — we  must 
displace  it  with  a  barrel  of  foreign  oil. 
The  cost  of  foreign  oil  has  been  going 
from  $10  to  $20  a  barrel.  That  is  as  much 
as  domestic  crude.  This  is  something 
very  important.  Also  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  that  "because  of  the 
improved  prices  for  crude  oil  that  oc- 
curred in  1973  there  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  widespread  reactivation  of 
independent  explorers  and  producers  as 


has  not  been  witnessed  for  more  than 
15  years." 

We  have  been  talking  much  of  the  in- 
dependents in  this  country.  This  is  a 
letter  from  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  pruated  m  the  Record 
this  letter  dated  February  14,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion OF  Ameeica, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Pacl:  This  Is  to  express  our  deep 
concern  about  the  rollback  or  domestic 
prices  as  proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  in 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act   (S.  2589). 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposal  would  cause 
a  drastic  curtaUment  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  reserves  forcing  U.S. 
consumers  to  become  more  dependent  on 
imports  which  cost  from  $10  to  $20  per 
barrel,  about  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
for  domestic  crude  oil.  Because  of  the  Im- 
proved prices  for  crude  oU  that  occurred  in 
1973  tliere  has  been  a  very  substantial  and 
wlaespread  reactivation  of  Independent  ex- 
plorers and  producers,  as  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  more  than  15  years.  The  Jackson 
proposal  would  apply  to  "new"  oU  and  strip- 
per well  production.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil exempted  "new"  oU  from  price  controls 
and  the  Congress  exempted  stripper  well  pro- 
duction for  the  sole  purpose  of  permitting 
the  market  place  to  stimulate  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production.  This  Is  now  work- 
ing most  effectively  and  the  average  price  of 
this  exempted  oU  is  only  $9.60  per  barrel, 
well  below  the  price  being  paid  for  Imports 
which  would  continue  to  be  passed  on  to 
U.S.  consumers. 

We  also  submit  that  Senator  Jack-son  is 
completely  wrong  In  holding  out  to  the  U.S. 
consuming  public  that  his  proposal  will 
bring  about  a  meaningful  reduction  in  con- 
sumer prices.  His  roUback  applies  to  only 
15  percent  of  total  oU  supply  from  both 
domestic  production  and  Imports.  At  most 
this  could  mean  about  1  cent  per  gallon  re- 
duction on  all  oU  products.  This  savings 
would  be  temporary  because  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production  will  be  reduced, 
aggravating  existing  shortages  and  necessi- 
tating an  increased  use  of  far  higher  priced 
imports. 

Furthermore,  the  domestic  production  that 
is  rolled  back  is  primarily  owned  by  Inde- 
pendents who  do  most  of  the  exploratory 
drilling.  They  would  thus  be  denied  funds 
vitally  needed  to  expand  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development. 

For  your  further  Information  there  is  en- 
closed a  fact  sheet  on  this  matter. 

Very  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Dan  Jokes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  rollback  applies  to 
only  15  percent  of  the  total  oU  supply 
from  both  domestic  production  «uid  im- 
ports. At  the  most,  it  could  mean  a  1  cent 
a  gallon  reduction  on  oil  production. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  rollback  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  rollback  would  apply 
to  only  15  percent  of  the  total  oil  supply 
from  both  domestic  production  and  Im- 
ports. That  is  right. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  really  ap- 
pUes  to 

Mr.  FAmnN.  39  percent. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  To  domestic  oil. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  15  percent  of  the  total  oil 
supply  from  both  domestic  production 
and  imports. 

I  have  read  from  the  letter  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  fact  sheet  on  crude  oil  prices 
that  goes  with  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Fact  Sheet  On  Crude  Oil  Prices 

A  rollback  of  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Jackson,  would  result 
in  less  U.S.  oil  and  gas  supplies.  Increased 
dependency  on  higher  cost  foreign  oil  and 
higher  prices  for  oU  products  to  consumers. 

During  1973,  the  government  permitted  the 
price  of  US.  crude  oil  to  rl.se.  According  to 
the  Federal  Energy  OflSce,  the  average  price 
of  controlled  domestic  crude  oil  is  $5.25  per 
barrel;  the  average  price  of  uncontrolled 
crude  oil  which  includes  new  and  stripper 
production  is  $9  51  per  barrel;  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  all  domestic  crude  oil  is  $5.95 
per  barrel. 

The  increased  prices  have  brought  forth 
an  lncrea.se  in  the  activities  related  to  do- 
mestic petroleum  exploration.  The  ntimber  of 
active  rotary  rigs  at  the  end  of  January  1974. 
for  example,  had  risen  by  12  percent  over 
the  same  period  In  1973.  Although  there  Is  a 
time  lag  between  Increased  exploration  and 
production  there  is  some  evidence  already 
that  domestic  supplies  are  being  Increased. 
U.S.  crude  oil  production  declined  steadily 
from  9.637.000  barrels  dally  in  1970  to  9,077.- 
000  In  September  1973,  a  decrease  of  560.000 
barrels  per  day.  This  trend  has  been  reversed 
and  preliminary  figures  Indicate  that  pro- 
duction in  January  1974  was  approximately 
9,200,000. 

A  price  rollback  hurts  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  major 
oU  company.  This  is  so  because  Independents 
drill  80  percent  of  exploratory  weUs  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  operate  80  percent  of  the 
stripped  wells.  Most  of  the  oil  which  the 
major  oil  company  sells  Is  "old"  or  controlled 
oil.  But  the  price  rollback  would  only  apply 
to  new  and  stripper  well  oU. 

To  approximate  the  financial  loss  to  the 
independent  due  to  this  rollback,  new  and 
stripper  oil  produced  by  Independents  con- 
stitutes approximately  1.9  million  barrels  of 
the  9.2  million  barrels  of  oil  produced  each 
day.  The  price  of  this  oil  wo^ild  be  rolled 
back  from  $9.51  to  $5.25  per  barrel,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $4.26  per  barrel  which  would  deprive 
the  Independent  segment  of  over  $3  billion 
per  year,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  be 
sp>ent  on  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  professed  reason  for  the  rollback  Is  to 
aave  money  for  the  consumer  through  lower 
product  prices.  The  rollback  would  apply 
to  only  15  percent  of  total  supply  (domestic 
and  foreign)  and  could  result  in  tem- 
porary savings  to  consumers  of  about  1  cent 
per  gallon  on  all  oil  products. 

There  has  been  understandable  concern 
as  to  Increases  in  price  of  oil  products  to  the 
consumer  and  speculation  that  we  may  be 
facing  gasoline  prices  of  7C  cents  or  even 
$1.00.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  pertinent  to  keep 
In  mind  that  the  current  average  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  Is  only  some  6  cents  a 
gallon  over  the  1972  price.  Obviously,  since 
the  average  price  of  gasoline  in  1972  was  36 
cents,  domestic  crude  oil  prices  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  be.  the  cause  for  50  cent, 
75  cent,  or  $1.00  prices  tor  gasoline.  Sharply 
higher  gasoline  prices  can  be  attributed  to 
high  prices  of  Imported  foreign  crude  oil 
ranging  in  price  from  $10.00  to  $20.00,  and 
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higher  chargM  for  rcOHlng  mmI  marketing, 
not  doixestic  eruiW  aO  piioea 

would  not  solve  the  problem  ol  iatnamtA 
prtoes  for  gMoUna.  hnnw-h— ting  oil.  j*t  fuel 
»nd  Industrial  fuels.  B;  reduolng  Anm^^t^ 
supplies  of  crude  oil,  the  rollback  woold  re- 
sult in  Increased  dependency  on  foreign  od 
and  higher  prices  for  oB  prodocta  to  con- 
BomenL 

What  percent  of  CPI  Is  energy?  Bri. 

What  percent  of  CPI  le  food?  2S.6T». 

By  what  percent  did  food  ii>creaee  in  19737 
20.1%. 

By  what  percent  did  energv  increase  in 
1973?  18.0%. 

Figures  in  percentages 
Percentage  Incxeaaes*  in  1A13  for: 

Ferrous  sciap . 9Jl.  0 

All  noolerroua  metais 32.5 

Raw  cotttMi  plus  all  cottoB  products.    3?.  4 

Baw  wool  plus  all  wool  prodiKts 

Com 

Wlteat 

Soybaac* 


18.3 
65.8 

103.7 
43.0 


•AH  flgnres  are  WPI. 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  Senator's  time,  but 
this  docimient  gives  a  full  report  of  what 
has  happened.  US.  crude  (rfl  production 
decUsed  steadily  from  9,«37,000  barrels 
daily  in  1970  to  9jmjiOQ  In  September 
1973.  a  decrease  of  560,000  barrels  per 
day.  This  trend  has  been  reversed  and 
preliminary  flsures  indicate  tliat  produc- 
tion ta  January  1974.  was  approximately 
9,300.000. 

I  think  we  are  receivinf ,  as  a  result  of 
the  Increase  to  price,  a  return  in  the  form 
of  stripper  well  and  new  olL  We  see  re- 
sults already.  I  knov.  from  my  investi- 
gation, this  is  so.  I  bring  these  facts  to 
the  Soiator's  attenttoo  beeaase  I  think 
they  are  very  important  to  this  ocdioquy. 

The  FRESIDIMG  O^^ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Sooth  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  I  want 
to  say  one  thing  in  conclusion  of  what 
I  tiAve  been  saying.  If  the  oil  companies, 
the  major  companies,  whicfa  are  now  ad- 
mitting, In  their  pabUc  statements  and 
ta  their  adverttsing,  that  to  exiHore  and 
drin  for  more  oil  and  refine  more  ofl 
they  have  to  have  a  higher  price,  and 
thereby  admitttaig  that  for  a  year  they 
have  been  ho)An«  back  productk>n  in 
order  to  hoki  for  hltfier  prices,  if  there  is 
no  other  way  for  tbeon  to  gooee  ts  antess 
we  have  a  crlsla  situation,  and  if  they  in- 
sist on  doing  what  they  are  insisting  on 
doing,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  produce 
oil  at  an  artpipiate  prck&t,  then  viiat  we 
ought  to  do  as  a  UJ3.  Goremment  is  take 
over  the  reservea  and  pradooe  it  our^ 
selves,  because  it  Is  too  easential  and  too 
important  to  leave  It  to  tlie  oil  companies 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  may  complete 
my  rtatfwwnfc.  I  will  yWd  to  the  Sena- 
tor. At  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wfD  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  tn  lust  a  second. 

I  for  one  am  not  going  to  ten  tZie 
people  of  my  State  that  «e  are  passing 
leglslatkm  ta  the  Senate  that  eeeenUaUy 
will  fxeeae  larlceB  tbe  way  they  ane  rifldit 
now  wtthoot  an  effort  on  tlie  put  of  the 
Senate  to  roll  them  bttdr.  1  am  net  g«lns 
to  ten  my  people  that.  l)ecanse  they  are 


not  going  to  stand  for  It,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  I  am  with  them. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GFRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyomtag. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

I  know  people  are  frustrated.  I  know 
they  are  angi-y  about  prices.  But  I  must 
say  that  to  turn  the  oil  Industry  over  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
operate  would  be  the  worst  possible  of 
all  solutions.  Tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I 
had  the  experience  of  touring  the  Middle 
East  this  year.  We  were  in  London.  The 
British,  you  will  recall,  decided  that  pri- 
vate industry  was  doing  the  Job  poorly, 
so  they  nationalized  a  number  of  things. 
They  nationalized  transportation.  Then 
they  cationalized  the  coal  mines.  If  Sen- 
ators could  have  been  with  us  fl^  ing  Into 
London  and  .seeing  how  few  lights  were 
burning,  and  be  in  a  hotel  room  where 
the  hot  water  was  turned  off  from  4  in 
the  afternoon  xmtil  10  the  next  morning, 
they  might  have  second  thoughts  about 
the  desirability  <yL  turning  over  to  a 
bonch  o£  politkians  something  as  vital 
and  as  important  to  this  coimtry  as  oil 
is.  I  just  have  to  say  that,  and  I  assume 
my  friend  from  Alaska  might  be  in  ac- 
cord with  me.  I  do  appreciate  his  cour- 
te&j-  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
cmly  add.  it  is  not  so  much  turning  the 
oil  Industry  over  to  politicians.  It  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  Impossible  for  us  of  good 
will,  through  the  Executive  or  ourselves, 
to  i-eally  phig  all  of  the  holes  in  the  sieve. 
Our  free  enterprise  system  is  a  great 
one.  I  do  not  advocate  the  lalssez  falre 
sybtem  of  the  turn  of  the  century  vin- 
tage. There  are  places  wtkere  the  Govern- 
ment must  come  in  and  require  aceount- 
ability.  but  our  system  says  I  can  make 
the  choice;  that  it  Is  not  going  to  lie  the 
Government  that  is  goftig  to  tell  me  how 
to  live  everj'  step  of  my  Hfe.  That  is  really 
what  I  have  been  fighting:  for.  I  have 
been  privileged,  because  energy  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  6ta^.  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  ol  the  problems.  I 
get  thoroughly  chagrined  when  I  see 
good  frlendri  of  mine  continue  to  mis- 
understand the  workings  and  tlie  dy- 
namism of  what  is  going  on  Jn  our  sys- 
tem today. 

I  will  hold  on  that,  because  I  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  at  soma  length  on  it,  but 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  may 
want  to  take  tJoe  floor  f  (»  a  moment. 

(Mr.  HANSEN  iKssumed  the  Chair  &s 
Presiding  Officer  J 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  will  be  returning 
to  the  floor,  beeaase  there  aie  certain 
statements  Uaat  he  made  that  I  think  de- 
serve amplification. 

The  first  was  the  ooe  he  made  about 
hoarding;  that  the  major  oQ  companies 
are  hoauling  tubular  material.  Wen, 
hoarding  mcpiis  that  someone  takes  It 
and  pulls  it  oB.  the  market,  hides  It.  and 
notxxly  tises  it.  Tiiat  is  the  furthest 
thing  from  what  is  hai>penlng  today. 
There  is  no  hoarding  going  on.  What  is 


going  on  is  a  competitive  system  between 
the  various  companies,  and  if  one  has 
the  money,  it  goes  out  and  boys  the  tools 
that  it  needs.  That  is  exactly  what  these 
big  oil  companies  are  doing.  l>ecause  they 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  material,  and 
a  lot  <rf  the  independents  do  not  have  the 
capital  to  do  that  kind  of  speculation. 
So  when  we  say  the  c^  companies  have 
tied  up  all  the  tubular  goods,  they  have 
tied  it  up  to  use  it. 

I  think  the  l>est  example  of  that  Is  to 
show  that  last  year  Exxon  made  proflts 
of  $2.4  billion.  At  the  same  time,  Exxon 
Fpent  $2.9  billion  on  exploration.  Tiiat  is 
$500  million  more  than  they  received  in 
profits.  This  year  their  capital  budget  Is 
$3.7  billion,  and  they  do  not  laiow  what 
their  profits  are  going  to  be.  All  they 
know  is  that  they  have  a  job  to  do,  and 
they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  word  "proflt."  In  listening  to 
the  debate  earlier,  did  the  Senator  sot 
make  the  statement,  or  was  he  not  in 
the  process  of  making  the  statement,  that 
the  profits  of  the  ofl  companies,  based 
on  a  10-year  look  at  it.  or  a  10-  or  20- 
year  lot^  at  it,  were  lower  than  that  of 
all  manufacturers,  even  though  in  those 
profits  of  the  big  oil  companies  there  were 
sizable  profits  from  foreign  operations  at 
a  time  of  cheap  foreign  oil,  whldi  was 
quite  profitable,  with  low  lifting  cost,  and 
that  this  was  not  necessarily  the  picture 
of  the  domestic  ofl  industry? 

Mr.  GRAVELv  Quite  Che  contrary.  In 
fact,  tlie  great  confusion — and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  intentional — ot  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  talk  about  ihe  fantastic 
growth  of  profits  is  fflustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample oS  Exxon,  which  last  year  had  an 
increase  in  profits  of  1<  percent  domesti- 
cally, while  the  Increase  in  foreign  op- 
erations was  83  percent. 

Mr.  BARTUBTT.  Iftr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  again?  i 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  the  colloquy  of  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  prlee  of  wheat  and 
the  price  of  oO  were  discussed.  It  was 
menUoned  that  the  pride  of  ofl  In  1973 
was  at  $3-sometbiiig  a  barrel.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  domestie  ott  was  $3.40. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  not  c«Tect  that 
the  price  of  oil  In  1957.  IT  years  ago,  was 
$3.09,  and  then  the  price  went  down  and 
did  not  regain  the  $3.09  figure  untU  19OT. 

Then,  is  it  not  true  that  at  that  point 
the  law  was  passed  which  decreased  the 
depletion  allowance  from  37.5  percent  to 
22  percent,  and  that  that  added  an  addi- 
tlomil  expense  to  the  ofl  industry  of  ap- 
proximatrfy  $500  mlllioa,  wWrfi  Is  aboot 
40  cents  a  barrel  for  oil.  So.  at  that  point, 
the  price  was  far  less  than  the  $3.09  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  1969.  And,  foBowfng 
that,  in  1970  the  price  went  xxp  9  cents  a 
barrel  and  then  in  1971  it  went  up  21 
cents  a  barrel.  R  was  then  ftxiatti  on 
August  15, 1971. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  from 
1957  until  1973,  which  iras  a  p«iod  of 
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16  years,  the  price  of  oU  had  only  the 
slightest  of  movement.  And  yet  during 
tliat  period — in  fact,  not  even  for  the 
entire  period  but  for  the  first  13  years 
of  that  period — the  cost  of  labor  went  up 
30  cents  and  the  cost  of  steel  then  went 
up  over  40  cents.  And  those  are  tlie  larg- 
est expenses  to  tlie  industiy.  The  cost  of 
drilling  wells  went  up  some  75  percent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
have  that  figure  on  the  actual  cost  of 
diilling  wells.  What  I  had  in  this  chart 
was  the  combination  of  figures  on  piices 
from  Chase  Manhattan  and  the  amount 
of  capital  going  in,  and  the  price  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

It  is  interesting,  I  think,  that  tlie  Sen- 
ator is  using  figures  witliout  extracting 
inflation.  And  we  confront  inflation  when 
we  talk  about  the  increases  that  took 
place. 

This  is  the  way  it  looks  when  we  have 
constant  dollars.  In  this  cliart  we  have 
constant  dollars.  In  1957.  the  cost  in 
constant  dollars  was  about  2.80  a  liarrel. 
In  1970,  in  constant  dolla;  -,  taking  out 
inflation,  the  cost  is  about  $2  a  barrel. 
So,  in  point  of  fact,  the  cost  of  oil  to 
the  buying  public  has  decreased  in  that 
period  of  time.  Little  wonder  that  if  we 
take  the  amount  of  money  Invested  In 
looking  for  oil  and  gas  in  this  countrj- 
from  a  chart  that  is  in  constant  dollars, 
we  find  that  we  had  a  high  point  shortly 
after  1957  of  a  little  over  $7  billion,  about 
$7.5  billion  that  went  into  exploration 
In  the  iM-Ivate  sector.  And  in  1971  that 
came  down  to  somewhere  around  $3.6 
billion.  This  money  was  continuing  to  be 
sp)ent  for  new  production. 

So  we  can  see  what  is  really  happen- 
ing and  what  caused  the  energy  crisis. 
The  point  made  by  the  Senator  is  a  ver>' 
valid  point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  passage  of  that 
law  was  a  virtual  drought  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry insofar  as  the  domestic  oU  to- 
dustry  is  concerned,  that  the  number  of 
independents  decreased  by  53  percent  in 
the  same  period. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Those  were  the  little  people  who  left 
the  business.  It  was  not  the  big  com- 
panies. Exxon,  Mobil,  and  Texaco  are 
stIU  In  business.  The  Uttle  guys  were 
wiped  out.  That  was  the  result  of  govern- 
ment action  when  we  passed  the  law.  We 
now  propose  to  go  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  That  is  exactly  what  this  con- 
ference report  would  do.  It  will  go  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  point  was  made 
earlier  about  a  monopoly  that  is  claimed 
for  the  oil  industry.  Is  It  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  control  or  the  impact  of 
large  companies  In  the  drilling  business 
is  very  minor?  The  30  largest  companies 
control  only  21  percent  of  all  the  domes- 
tic wells  drIUed  In  this  country.  To  com- 
pare the  impact,  as  I  think  It  was  com- 
pared, of  the  steel  industry,  the  com- 
puter industry,  the  aircraft  industry,  or 
whatever  It  is,  a  comparison  of  more  or 
less,  eight  companies  In  those  areas  of 
specialization  in  industries  which  have  a 
power.  Impact,  control,  or  Influence  of 
65  to  85  or  90  percent? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  just  cannot  fathom  the  developments 


of  recent  months  in  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  Hiost  competitive  areas  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  seem  beit  chi  turning  It  into 
a  military-industrial  complex  similar  to 
aviation. 

We  are  going  to  destroy  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  free  enterprise  system  be- 
cause of  the  crisis,  because  the  people 
cf  the  country  do  not  understand  what 
has  happened.  And  the  leadership  of  the 
counti-y  has  not  been  able  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  wliat  has  happened.  Nor 
are  the  media  of  the  country  cari-ying 
their  full  responsibility  in  focusing  on 
areas  wliich  really  deserve  it  by  getting 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  about  the  man- 
datory import  program,  which  was  dis- 
cussed earlier.  The  mandatory  import 
progi-am  was  created  in  order  to  protect 
the  domestic  industry,  and  I  certainly 
agree  that  we  have  to  have  a  prop  under 
it,  so  that  it  will  have  the  ability  to  create 
national  security  and  create  a  ttroiig 
economy. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  even  though 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  mandatory 
import  program  in  a  domestic  industr>'. 
to  permit  a  certain  amount  of  cheap 
foreign  oil  to  come  into  the  country,  but 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry— is  it  not  true  that  the  manda- 
tory import  program  was  used  to  coerce 
tiie  industry  into  increasing  prices  when 
costs  went  up?  As  costs  went  up  30  or 
40  percent  for  steel  and  labor,  and  75 
percent  for  drilling  a  well,  theie  was  not 
tlie  opportunity  to  justify  the  Increased 
costs  or  to  have  those  costs  passed  on. 

Instead,  the  managing  of  the  program 
during  different  administrations  created 
a  tendency  to  cause  prices  to  go  up.  Then 
foreign  oil  was  permitted  to  come  in  in 
larger  and  larger  amounts. 

The  major  companies,  and  even  the  in- 
dependents, said,  to  effect,  that  if  that 
went  on  too  far  and  too  long,  so  that  do- 
mestic todustry  was  weakened,  then  we 
would  see,  instead  of  plentiful,  cheap 
foreign  oil,  a  very  short  supply  of  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil. 

Was  the  mandatory  import  program 
designed  to  protect  the  domestic  indus- 
try, or  actually  was  It  to  weaken  it  m  the 
full  hope  of  having  cheaper  and  cheaper 
foreign  oil? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Exactly.  It  was  done 
with  knowledge  and  forethought,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  1950's  and  1960's,  so  that 
what  we  call  cheap  foreign  ofl — and  there 
was  a  place  in  the  world  that  had  cheap 
oil,  and  it  was  the  Middle  East — could  be 
Imported,  and  the  American  people  be- 
came accustomed  to  it. 

It  was  done  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple could  have  cheap  energy.  That  is 
what  happened.  We  went  on  a  btoge.  We 
went  on  a  dnmk.  We  had  cheap  energ>- 
for  a  while,  and  we  glutted  ourselves  to 
the  point  that  we  destroyed  elements  of 
the  Industry.  We  have  skewed  other  parts 
of  the  industry  so  that  they  cannot  be 
recognized. 

Take  the  natural  gas  compaiij'  in  Chi- 
cago, which  sells  natural  gas  cheaper 
than  the  Btu  cost  of  the  oil.  We  realise 
a  sense  of  disaster  that  has  been  brought 
on  tlie  country.  Now  the  chickens  are 
coming  Iteme  to  roost.  They  are  comity 


home  to  roost  because  the  Arabs,  vhen 
tliey  are  in  a  command  position,  have 
just  raised  the  price  of  oil. 

We  have  all  the  figures.  We  did  not 
make  the  price  of  oil  like  this;  it  was  the 
Arab  nations  that  did  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  recall  the  Senator 
from  Washington  said  he  voted  agatost, 
or  opposed,  wliicliever  was  the  case,  tlie 
maudatoi-y  import  program.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  position  in  opposition 
to  tlie  import  program  a.s  it  was  designed 
was  an  opposition  against  an  effort  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  domestic 
industry. 

Mr.  GRAVXL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  tliat  in  our  quest 
for  tlie  cheaper  and  cheaper  oil,  finall.v 
it  seemed  to  liit  a  high  point  in  1970.  I 
believe,  when  the  AREEDA  Committee 
was  appointed  by  President  Nixon,  and 
the  report  of  that  committee  to  the  Cabi- 
net level  coaimittee  was  that  the  manda- 
tory impoit  system  should  be  completely 
dismantled,  and  they  estimated  that  the 
price  of  oil  would  tlien  go  to  $2  a  barrel, 
and  the  estimates  were  made  that  the 
price  would  stay  and  be  stabilized  at  $- 
a  barrel,  for  the  simple  reastm  that  there 
was  so  much  foreign  oil  that  there  would 
not  be  the  opportunity  to  maire  political 
judgments  by  the  Arab  nations,  and  have 
an  embargo  or  have  a  cartel  setting  the 
price,  but  that  the  argument  was  made, 
am  I  not  correct,  during  that  period  that 
this  would  come  about  at  such  time 
as  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  had  ta- 
creased  to  the  extent  that  we  would  not 
be  self-sufficient  and  could  not  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  that  at  that  time  the 
price  would  rise  and  the  amoimts  avail- 
able would  drop,  so  that  we  would  be 
blackmailed,  or  at  least  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  blackmail  this  countr>- 
and  change  its  foreign  poUcy,  and  that 
all  this  would  result  from  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  domestic  oil  industry'. 
t>ecause  people  wanted  cheaper  and 
clieaper  oiL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  cafl  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  a  speech 
tliat  was  made  on  tliis  very  floor  15  years 
ago.  saying  exactly  the  same  thtog,  con- 
taining the  statement  the  Senator  ha."? 
made,  tliat  the  market  would  control, 
that  we  would  have  cheap  oil  imtil  they 
get  control,  and  then  there  is  no  more 
cheap  oil,  and  dire  consequences  would 
ensue;  and  I  Uiink  tiiat  is  Uie  situatioji 
today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
jield.  he  ui-ged  an  interesting  comparison 
tliat  can  be  made  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
My  State  is  a  large  wheat  producer  es 
well  as  a  producer  of  oil  and  gas  and 
otlier  energy.  It  would  seem  to  me  liiat 
we  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  the 
larger  amounts  required  by  the  world 
market,  it  was  necessary  for  the  market 
price  to  go  up,  to  order  to  do  the  fer- 
tilizing and  increase  rather  drasticall.v 
the  production,  because  up  to  the  pomt 
of  the  large  «  heat  sale  to  Russia,  we  had 
had  surpluses  for  a  long  time;  but  that 
if,  however,  this  kliKl  of  a  proposal  would 
make  sense  to  bring  alMMit  lover  prices 
and  higlier  productivity,  it  would  make 
sense  to  the  case  of  wheat. 

I  say  heaven  forbid,  because  I  think 
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we  have  seen  from  the  baling  wire  short- 
ages, fertilizer  shortages,  steel  shortages, 
and  all  the  other  shortages  we  have  a 
chance  to  experience,  including  pro- 
pane, that  higher  prices  in  the  free 
market,  set  by  thousands  of  purchasers, 
are  prices  that  will  do  several  things  to 
bring  on  more  production  of  a  com- 
modity, or.  In  the  case  of  energy,  to  bring 
out  alternate  sources  of  energy:  and,  In 
addition,  it  works  to  dampen  the 
demand. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  because  I  for  one  rest 
my  case  on  the  argument  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  movement  of  capital.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  have  what  we  consider 
a  real  free  enterprise  system  domesti- 
cally or  Internationally,  we  then  must 
have  a  free  enterprise  system  that  has 
some  government  Involvement.  When  we 
talk  about  the  cheap  energy  of  the  sixties 
and  early  stventies,  that  is  a  free  market. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  when  the  Arabs 
have  control  of  the  market,  having 
driven  out  the  competitors,  they  have  a 
monopolistic  situation,  and  jack  it  up. 
In  order  to  assure  continuity  of  the  situ- 
ation, we  must,  therefore,  have  govern- 
ment involvement. 

I  think  that  is  where  many  of  us  go 
askew  philosophically. 

We  had  the  "cheaper  gas"  problem 
given  to  our  Committee  on  Finance, 
where  the  instigation  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem was  tracked  back  to  this  regulation 
of  gas  in  1954.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
the  machinations  that  took  place  in  the 
marketplace  as  a  result  of  that  first  in- 
trusion by  government  into  the  domestic 
situation. 

I  think  we  can  arrive  at,  within  cer- 
tain boundaries,  a  very  competitive  sit- 
uation within  the  Nation,  and  then,  when 
we  go  abroad,  we  have  to  look  at  a  dllTer- 
ent  type  of  problem.  But  essentially  our 
problem  is  one  of  ci^ltal. 

When  I  made  the  comparison  with 
wheat,  I  was  trying  to  get  across  to  my 
colleague  that  we  have  problems  with 
inflation  in  tdl  parts  of  our  society,  and 
that,  to  my  mind,  that  inflation  is  caused 
primarily  by  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  has  to  be  done  in  our  economy. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  many  of  our  col- 
leagues stand  here  and  say,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  roll  back  the  price  of  oil." 

You  cannot  roll  back  the  price  of  oil, 
and  you  carmot  roll  back  the  price  of 
wheat.  You  must  pay  what  it  costs.  If  you 
try  to  avoid  the  cost,  you  skew  and  dis- 
tort the  system,  and  then  you  have  to  dis- 
tort it  again  and  again  and  again. 

So  I  advocate  fighting  inflation,  and 
hope  that  it  might  sell  here  in  Congress, 
so  that  we  can  try  to  return  to  some  fun- 
damentals of  this  business. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  when  we 
say  we  are  going  to  roll  back  the  price 
of  oil.  Is  not  going  to  decrease  inflation; 
it  will  actually  cause  inflation.  The  price 
of  oil  will  be  higher  by  the  month  of 
July,  If  this  legislation  passes,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  put  a 
gim  to  everyone's  head;  and  what  in- 
vestor in  these  United  States  of  America 
is  going  to  take  his  money  and  invest  It  In 
oU  In  this  country,  If  his  Investment  can 
only  return  a  price  of  $5  a  barrel,  when 
he  can  go  to  Canada  and  sell  his  oroduct 
for  $10? 
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There  is  no  one  in  his  right  mind  who 
will  take  his  money  and  do  that  with  It, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  pass  a  law  to  take 
money  away  from  the  people  and  force 
them  to  make  the  investment,  unless  we 
make  this  a  socialistic  country. 

My  colleague  from  Wyoming  remarked 
that  we  may  see  the  Ooverrunent  go  into 
the  oil  business.  That  has  happened  in 
the  last  few  months.  It  is  happening  at 
Elk  Hills,  and  it  is  happening  in  Alaska, 
where  the  Navy  sits  on  the  national  re- 
serves thr.t  the  people  have  in  oil.  The 
Navy  is  sitting  on  that  oil,  and  if  we  de- 
veloped that  oil,  it  would  depress  the 
market.  Likewise,  it  would  cause  the  in- 
flationary prices  in  energy  to  subside; 
and  do  not  blame  the  oil  industry  for 
that  one.  Blame  the  Navy  and  the  Mem- 
bere  of  Congress  who  insist  on  keeping 
that  33  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

I  would  be  happy  to  continue  the  dia- 
log with  my  colleague,  because  I  find 
him  very  expert  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  he  wUl  yield 
a  little  further,  he  mentioned,  I  think, 
the  Brookings  report.  The  Brookings  re- 
port gives  a  very  valid  explanation  as  to 
how  the  control  on  the  price  of  gas, 
starting  in  1954,  led  to  the  present  short- 
age of  gas. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  oil. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  add.  Because  the  point  that  the 
Senator  made  earlier  about  gas  being 
underpriced  on  a  Btu  basis  as  much  as 
one-tenth,  but  at  least  a  third  comi>ared 
to  oil.  and  because  of  its  attractiveness 
as  an  envtrormientally  acceptable  fuel, 
that  it  did  keep  the  price  of  oil  and  coal 
down;  and  also  the  mandatory  import 
program  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
administered  was  the  depletion  allow- 
ance plus  the  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
mandatory  import  program  in  1970,  so 
that  the  price  of  oil  has  also  been  con- 
trolled both  directly  and  indirectly, 
which  has  followed  the  same  pattern. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  report  is  actually 
humorous  in  that  regard.  It  has  a  sec- 
tion in  it  which  tells  the  utility  com- 
panies, through  the  President,  to  con- 
vert such  utilities  from  gas  to  coal.  So 
if  we  are  telling  them  to  raise  the  price 
of  electricity,  we  are  playing  a  shell 
game.  The  Government  on  the  one  hand 
says,  "Gas  is  cheap  at  30  cents,  there- 
fore you  utility  companies  are  supposed 
to  do  the  job  for  your  consumers,  to  buy 
gas  because  it  is  cheaper  than  oil."  Now 
we  get  to  another  arm  of  Government 
around  and  saying,  "Don't  you  buy  that 
cheap  gas.  You  have  got  to  buy  the  more 
expensive  coal." 

Would  It  not  be  better  if  we  turned 
around  and  deregvilated  gas  and  let  the 
people  choose  freely  on  a  priority  basis 
from  the  best  energy  available? 

Mr.  BARITjETP.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  confusion  about  what  this  proposal 
would  do.  Prom  my  imderstanding  of  it, 
it  would  roll  back  only  that  part  of  the 
domestic  price  structure  that  represents 
about  19  percent  of  total  consumption — 
around  29  percent  of  total  production. 
But  it  does  not  affect  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  oil  we  consume,  which  con- 
sists of  some  5  million  plus  barrels  of  im- 


ports. This  price  Is  not  controlled  in  any 
way  by  this  coimtry  but  is  a  cartel-set 
price  by  the  OPEC  nations  and  others 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  figures  is  the  Sen- 
ator using? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  figures  I  used  are 
about  19  percent  and  20  percent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Could  I  help  my  col- 
league there,  as  I  have  some  recent  fig- 
ures from  the 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  on  cons\unp- 
tion  not  on  production — 29  percent  on 
production  and  only  19  percent  or  20  per- 
cent on  consumption. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The' figures  I  have  here 
are  the  total  amount  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  foreign  products.  So 
often  I  used  to  follow  that  pattern;  but 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
when  they  carmot  find  any  oil,  they  go 
to  Germany  and  buy  some.  So  we  have 
to  look  at  the  total  picture.  The  total  pic- 
ture on  crude  oil  and  refined  products  is, 
imported  37.8  percent.  This  is  totally 
unregulated. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Right. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Almost  40  percent  will 
be  unregulated.  So  what  will  happen  is, 
we  are  going  to  cause  a  scarcity  because 
people  will  not  drill.  That  will  create 
more  scarcity  at  home  in  order  to  buy 
more  abroad.  It  will  place  a  greater  bur- 
den on  the  balance  of  the  resources  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Where  wiU  the  larger 
companies  that  might  prospect  to  a 
greater  extent  in  this  country  do  their 
driUing?  WUl  they  not  go  after  higher 
prices  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  majors  are  already 
abroad  in  their  integrated  status,  so  let 
us  not  talk  about  thafmajors.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  indep^ildent  in  his  right 
mind  who  would  drill  in  this  country 
under  those  circumstances.  Why  would  a 
person  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow  $100,000, 
or  take  $1  million  in  borrowed  money 
from  the  bank  and  drill  In  Oklahoma  or 
Texas  or  in  Alaska,  when  he  can  go  to 
Canada  and  drill,  or  go  to  Indochina  or 
to  Saudi  Arabia  or  to  Libya,  or  any  other 
place  that  will  let  him  in— the  North 
Sea — if  he  can  find  oil  and  sell  it  for 
$10  a  barrel?  His  banker  would  never  lend 
him  the  money  in  the  first  place.  People 
will  go  where  they  can  get  a  return  on 
their  money.  If  we  make  money  non- 
competitive— which  Is  exactly  what  this 
bill  would  do — we  will  create  additional 
domestic  scarcity.  Prices  will  go  up 
abroad  and  therefore  we  will  cause  more 
inflation  plus — we  have  not  even  touched 
on  this,  and  I  know  my  colleague  is 
aware  of  how  serious  it  is — jeopardizing 
the  outflow  of  dollars.  When  we  begin 
to  buy  oil  abroad  at  $10.  $15,  $20  a  bar- 
rel, the  amount  of  dollars  that  will  go 
abroad — at  a  time  when  our  own  oil 
companies  are  being  nationalized  abroad 
so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  bring  back 
any  more  profits — there  will  be  no  more 
contributions  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  we  will  have  an  accelerated  "double 
wharruny"  on  our  trading  position.  This 
is  much  more  serious  Chan  the  energy 
crisis — very  much  more  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  that  the 
current  estimate  of  our  foreign  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  amounts  to  about 
$20  billion — that  is,  at  the  current  vol- 
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ume  and  current  prices.  They  could  both 
increase,  and  we  would  like  an  Increase 
in  volume,  if  we  could,  of  cotu-se.  The 
price,  we  hope,  will  come  down.  But  at 
Uiis  level  of  expenditure,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it  with- 
out serious  erosion 

Mr.  GRAVEL-  My  colleague  is  talktog 
a  little  bit  like  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  when  he  says  he 
hopes  the  price  will  come  down.  He  hopes 
that  Canadians  will  roll  back  the  price 
of  oil  and  that  the  Arabs  will  roll  back 
the  price  of  their  oil.  Since  when  do  peo- 
ple have  have  a  desire  to  make  money? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tliat  Is  a  very  good 
point,  but  the  point  I  was  going  to  make 
is  that  currently  it  is  $20  billion  and  that 
is  an  amoimt  we  cannot  afford.  Also,  to 
get  back  to 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  $20  billion  in 
purchases  abroad? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right.  The  figures  I 
have,  if  I  could  amplify  on  them,  indi- 
cate that  last  year,  when  we  were  debat- 
ing the  Alaska  pipeline,  the  best  pro- 
jections were  that  by  the  mld-1980's — 
1985— we  would  have  a  net — not  just 
purchases — ^but  a  net  outflow  of  $30 
billion.  That  Is  the  key  thing.  In  order  to 
keep  up  our  balance  we  not  only  have  to 
produce  oil  in  Oklahoma,  but  we  had 
better  also  produce  a  lot  of  wheat.  We 
know  the  only  way  right  now  that  we 
will  get  by  is  In  the  quantity  of  dollars 
we  send  abroad  to  buy  oil.  That  was  last 
year's  projection.  This  year,  the  best 
projection  we  could  put  together  Is  that 
by  1980  we  will  have  a  deficit — net  out- 
flow—of $30  billion  a  year. 

From  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  until  last  year — roughly  30  years — 
we  pushed  abrosKl,  with  the  war  costs, 
with  foreign  aid,  and  so  forth,  between 
$80  billion  and  $100  biUlon.  That 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  things  that  trig- 
gered the  devaluation  we  experienced  in 
1971  and  again  in  1973.  What  we  arc 
talking  about,  if  we  continue  with  this, 
from  our  dependency  on  oil.  whether  to 
Venezuela,  Canada.  Saudi  Arabia,  Great 
Britain.  Norway,  or  wherever — if  we  try 
to  push  that  many  dollars  abroad,  we  are 
going  to  go  bankrupt.  Our  monetary 
system  win  fall.  That  means  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  on  the  grandest  scale 
possible.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  figures  are  a  little 
bit  different  from  yours.  They  show  a  $20 
billion  balance-of -trade  deficit  currently 
being  spent  In  purchases  of  oil.  If  we  add 
2  million  barrels  per  day,  which  we  would 
like  to  do.  and  which  at  the  present  time 
we  cannot  do,  we  would  be  approaching 
something  like  $27J/2  bflUon  in  balance- 
of-trade  deficits.  If  we  really  accept  the 
challenge,  there  Is  no  chance  we  can  have 
as  much  energy  as  we  want,  because  we 
cannot  afford  the  amounts  we  would  like 
to  bring  in.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
suffer  larger  and  larger  shortages. 

If  I  might  carry  this  one  point  further, 
I  would  like  to  mention  that,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  this  price  n^back— the  fixed 
price  rollback  provision  in  the  bill — ap- 
plies only  to  about  19  percent  of  our  con- 
sumption, about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
consumption  of  crude  ofl  and  oil  prod- 
ixcts  in  this  country;  that  the  average 


price  of  new  oil,  matching  and  new  oil 
itself,  and  stripped  oil,  as  of  about  2 
weeks  sigo,  was  $9.51;  that  the  price  of 
imported  oil  at  that  time,  although  it 
ranged  up  to  $22,  was  priced,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  $10.40;  that  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil  w£is  $5.25;  that  the  price  of  aU 
domestic  oil  was  $5.95. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  price  of  oil  that  would  be  rolled  back 
and  the  price  of  oil  that  is  now  providing 
the  incentive  is  just  19  percent  of  the 
total  consumption;  further,  that  if  this 
rollback  is  accomplished  to  $5.25 — and  I 
think  if  it  is  accomplished  to  that  point, 
because  it  is  written  into  law  ^ith  a  small 
limit  of  35  percent  that  can  be  in- 
creased, it  is  going  to  stay  there — and  all 
the  savings  to  the  consumer  are  realized 
by  the  consumer,  he  will  only  benefit  to 
the  amount  of  1.4  cents  a  gallon.  I  think 
that  somehow  the  consumer  feels  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  large  saving  in- 
volved, but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  making  that  point.  That  is 
probably  the  best  point  of  the  day. 

The  hoax  that  is  being  perpetrated 
upon  the  public  is  that  they  are  going  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  Even  this  bill, 
which  is  trjrlng  to  do  that,  cannot  do  that 
because  of  the  economics  in  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day, the  Washington  Post  published  a 
most  enlightening  editorial  on  oil  prices 
and  controls.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  ceiling  on  any  oil  price,  or 
a  price  ceiling  on  any  other  commodity, 
for  that  matter,  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
the  Post  editorial  that — 

Both  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the  gov- 
ernznent  often  8p«ak  as  though,  except  for 
ofiTshore  drilling,  our  domectle  production  hfta 
a  rigid  physical  limit  and  Is  now  Irrevocably 
declining.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  oil  drawn 
from  a  well  depends  on  the  price  for  which 
that  oil  can  be  sold.  If  the  oU  is  forced  up 
the  well  by  the  pressure  of  gas  or  water 
trapped  underground,  producing  It  Is  com- 
paratively cheap.  But  In  time  the  pressure 
wUl  fall,  and  then  recoTery  begins  to  get 
expensive.  At  that  point  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  pump  the  oil  up.  In  time,  again,  the 
pump  no  longer  reaches  the  oil.  Then  re- 
covery becomes  still  more  expensive,  and  per- 
haps the  producer  has  to  pump  water  or  gas 
down  to  force  the  oil  up.  Or  perhaps  he  jtist 
closes  the  well  as  exhausted.  In  this  country 
wells  have  typlcaUy  been  shut  down  with 
two-thirds  of  the  oil  still  In  the  reserve  that 
It  has  tapped.  But  at  present  prices  It  will 
become  profitable  to  get  many  of  these  wells 
baclE  Into  production.  It  will  also  be  worth 
slnklus  wells  deeper  In  the  old  fields. 

One  of  the  best  examples  I  know  of 
is  an  old  field  in  west  Texas  that  has 
been  rejuvenated  and  is  now  producing 
almost  twice  as  much  oil  per  day — 127.- 
000  barrels — as  it  did  at  its  peak  produc- 
tion 30  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  production  been  doubled 
but  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  in  the  for- 
mation is  now  estimated  at  about  45 
percent  rather  than  41  percent  when 
the  new  recovery  effort  was  begun  and 
the  national  average  of  some  32  percoit. 

As  Jim  C.  Langdon.  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  and  an  au- 
thority on  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery methods  saW  recently: 


The  state's  known  reservoirs  contain  at 
least  98  million  barrels  of  presently  unre- 
coverable oil,  part  of  abovjt  300  billion  bar- 
rels In  the  same  category  In  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole. 

In  my  Judgment,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  cost  oi  extracting  an  equivalent  amount 
of  energy  from  tar  sands,  shale  oil,  gasi- 
fication or  liquefaction  of  coal,  nuclear  pow- 
er, or  the  importation  of  natural  gas  ...  an 
additional  10  percent  of  our  "unrecoverable" 
crude  oil  could  be  produced. 

This  would  permit  the  nation  to  almost 
double  its  present  recoverable  reserves,  or 
expressed  in  other  terms,  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  discovery  of  three  new  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oilfields. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  published  in  The  Washington 
Post. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On.  Prices  and  CoinEOL.s 

For  one  narrow  category  of  American  oil 
production,  a  price  roll-back  makes  sense.  A 
limit  needs  to  l)e  set  on  the  oil  that  Is  not 
currently  controlled  at  all.  But  It  Is  dis- 
ingenuous for  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.) 
to  suggest  that  this  kind  of  roll-back  would 
result  in  large  reductions  In  gasoline  prices 
for  consumers.  The  dispute  -evolves  around  a 
provision  in  the  Energy  Emergency  BlU, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  but  still  faces  a  sharp  challenge 
from  the  oil  state  delegations  In  both  Hoiises 
of  Congress.  The  first  question  Is  whether 
Congress  ought  to  legislate  oil  price  ceilings 
at  all,  and  the  second  Is  where  to  fix  them. 

Legislating  fixed  ceilings,  and  trying  to 
write  prices  into  law.  is  always  a  bad  idea.  It 
Is  particularly  dangerous  when  applied  to  a 
commodity  like  oU,  the  future  prices  of  which 
are  very  difficult,  to  predict  precisely.  Con- 
gress Is.  of  course,  thrashing  about  In  frus- 
tration as  it  tries  to  find  some  way  to  ex- 
press its  constituents'  wrath  over  gasoline 
costs.  So  far  none  of  the  various  proposals  to 
attack  excess  profits  or  to  sell  prices  has  given 
any  hope  of  working  effectively.  But  there  Is 
one  thing  that  Congress  could  do  Imme- 
diately. It  could  extend  the  price  controls  to 
cover  all  of  our  domestic  oil  production,  not 
Just  part  of  it.  That  would  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  a  top  price  for  the  oil  that, 
under  the  present  exemptions,  is  now  selling 
for  about  $10  a  barrel.  The  Energy  Emergency 
Bill  would  let  the  I»resident  put  the  celling  as 
high  as  »7.09,  which  Is  just  about  the  right 
range  under  present  circumstances.  But 
circumstances  change  quickly,  as  we  have  all 
seen,  and  Congress  would  be  wiser  to  leave 
the  figure  flexible. 

About  one-fourth  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion is  now  exempt  from  controls.  Tlie 
administration  took  the  controls  off  oU  from 
new  wells  to  stimulate  drilling,  and  Congress 
exempted  smaU  wells,  "nie  rest  of  our  domes- 
tic production  's  controlled  at  (5.25  a  barrel. 
Domestic  production  is  two-thirds  of  the  oU 
that  we  are  now  consuming.  The  country  im- 
ports the  other  third,  and  the  world  price 
for  crude  oil  is  now  around  (10  a  barreL 

The  trouble  with  the  present  very  high, 
uncontrolled  prices  Is  that  tbey  are  Inducing 
more  expensive  production  than  we  are  likely 
to  need.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  thought  In 
midst  of  the  present  shortage.  But  It  is  Im- 
portant not  to  let  the  shortage  chass  us  Into 
extremely  costly  petroleum  ventures  that 
require  »10  a  barrel  to  be  viable,  liost  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  probably  in  the  right  range  when  it 
says  that,  over  the  next  several  years,  the 
price  of  crude  oil  In  the  United  States  will 
come  to  rest  at  about  $7.  Since  the  admin- 
istration Itself  assumes  that  the  country  does 
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not  ne«d  more  expensive  oil.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
any  reason  to  induce  production  based  on 
higher  prices.  It  Is  not  only  the  producers  who 
have  a  stake  In  the  question.  If  very  high 
prices  becomes  established  In  practice,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Industry  adapts  to 
them,  It  can  be  expect«d  to  use  Its  very  con- 
siderable political  Influence  to  protect  them. 

The  chief  reason  for  expecting  a  price  of  $7 
a  bturel  is  that  large  new  sources  of  oil  be- 
come profitable  at  that  figure.  Shale  extrac- 
tion Is  one  example,  and  coal  liquefaction  is 
possibly  another.  A  number  of  economists 
also  believe  that,  at  that  same  price,  conven- 
tional drilling  and  the  present  methods  of 
recovery  may  give  us  enough  oil  to  meet  our 
national  requirements. 

Both  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment often  speak  as  though,  except  for 
offshore  drlUlng,  our  domestic  production  hM 
a  rigid  physical  limit  and  is  now  irrevocably 
declining.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  oil  drawn 
from  a  well  depends  on  the  price  for  which 
that  oil  can  be  sold.  If  the  oil  is  forced  up 
the  well  by  the  pressure  of  gas  or  water 
trapped  underground,  producing  it  Is  com- 
paratively cheap.  But  in  time  the  pressure 
will  fall,  and  then  recovery  begins  to  get 
expensive.  At  that  point  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  pump  the  oil  up.  In  time,  again,  the 
pump  no  longer  reaches  the  oil.  Then  re- 
covery becomes  still  more  expensive,  and  per- 
haps the  producer  has  to  pump  water  or  gas 
down  to  force  the  oil  up.  Or  perhaps  he  Just 
closes  the  well  as  exha\isted.  In  this  country 
wells  have  typically  been  shut  down  with 
two-thirds  of  the  oil  still  in  the  reserve  that 
It  has  Upped.  But  at  present  prices  it  wlU 
become  profitable  to  get  many  of  these  wells 
back  Into  production.  It  will  also  be  worth 
sinking  wells  deeper  in  the  old  fields. 

The  administration  Is  letting  crude  oil 
prices  rise  in  order  to  induce  more  produc- 
tion. It  is  letting  retail  prices  rise  to  discour- 
age consumption.  But  both  of  these  proc- 
esses take  time.  Bringing  in  new  wells  and 
reviving  old  ones  will  take  months  and  years. 
For  the  consumer.  It  will  be  a  slow  process 
of  switching  to  more  efficient  cars  and  appli- 
ances. Insulating  bouses  and  reorganizing 
pattern*  of  commuting.  To  keep  the  short- 
ages in  hand  diulng  this  time  of  adjust- 
ment, the  coxintry  will  require  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. While  some  parts  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  BiU  can  better  be  deferred,  the 
section  providing  the  authority  for  rationing 
needs  to  be  enacted  Immediately. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  very  significant,  because  it  indi- 
cates the  vast  amount  of  oil  that  can  be 
recovered  if  we  give  our  domestic  indus- 
try a  chance  to  go  forward  with  their 
work  at  a  decent  price  level,  and  not 
restrict  them  to  the  point  that  they 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  de- 
velopment being  discussed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
brings  out  the  danger  in  the  oil  price 
rollback. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dancsb  in  THT  On.  Phice  Rollback 

The  House-Senate  conference  committee 
working  on  emergency  energy  legislation  has 
adopted  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(D-Wash.)  that  purports  to  aid  consiuners 
by  rolling  back  the  price  on  some  domestical- 
ly produced  crude  oil. 

Jackson  estimates  that  his  plan  would  cut 
gasoline  prices  by  4  cents  a  gallon,  and  per- 
haps it  would,  for  a  while.  But  there  is  also 
a  good  chance  that  the  measure  would  work 
to  shrink  the  output  of  VS.  petroleum, 
thereby  adding  to  shortages  and  ultimately 


leading  to  still  higher  prices  because  im- 
ports of  expensive  foreign  oil  would  rise. 

Under  the  Jackson  measure,  a  basic  price 
of  $5.25  a  barrel  would  be  set  on  U.S. -pro- 
duced crude  oil.  That  Is  the  regulated  price 
at  which  about  70 'c  of  U.S.  crude  is  now 
selling.  This  is  so-called  "old  oil,"  pumped 
from  wells  that  were  in  operation  in  1971, 
when  price  controls  were  Imposed. 

The  rollback  would  aCect  the  30%  of  U.S. 
production  where  price  Is  not  now  con- 
trolled. This  Involves  "new  oil,"  meaning  oil 
from  wells  that  have  boosted  output  since 
1971,  or  wells  that  came  Into  production  since 
then.  It  also  Involves  oil  from  stripper  wells, 
which  produce  10  barrels  or  less  a  day.  Many 
of  these  wells,  which  now  account  for  about 
12<~c  of  U.S.  production,  had  been  shut  down 
for  years  because  It  wae  not  economical  to 
operate  them. 

OH  from  these  source*  could  be  permitted 
to  sell  for  as  much  at  $7.09  a  barrel,  as 
against  the  nearly  $10  It  Is  now  command- 
ing. But  energy  chief  William  E.  Simon 
argues  that,  given  the  costs  of  production, 
even  $7.09  Is  not  enough  to  keep  this  oil 
flowing,  and  that,  If  that  limit  was  Imposed, 
the  output  of  some  new  oil  would  decline 
and  a  lot  of  stripper  wells  would  again  be 
shut  down.  There  Is  no  oertalnty  of  that,  but 
there  Is  a  good  possiblltly,  and  that  Is  the 
great  risk  of  the  Jackson  plan. 

Some  congressional  action  on  soaring  oil 
prices  Is  plainly  needed.  But,  as  we  have 
argued  before,  that  should  come  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  whole  price, 
profit  and  tax  situation  In  the  oil  Industry.  A 
main  aim  of  reform  must  be  to  encourage, 
through  the  tax  structure,  greater  Invest- 
ment In  VS.  production  and  refining.  The 
Jackson  measure  could  have  the  opposite 
result,  and  for  that  rea«on  Congress  should 
say  no  to  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
realize  what  is  being  done  when  we  start 
talking  about  rolling  back  prices.  The  oil 
industry  has  been  going  forward  very 
rapidly  since  it  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  sell  oil  at  a  price  the  market  would 
stand,  which  is  still  lower  than  the  price 
of  oil  that  is  being  imported. 

When  we  are  talking  about  domestic 
oil  we  are  talking  about  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try; we  are  talking  about  taxes  being 
paid  in  this  country ;  we  are  talking  about 
keeping  industries  going  that  are  vital  to 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

Why  should  we  pay  a  higher  price  for 
foreign  oil?  For  every  barrel  of  oil  that  is 
not  produced  in  this  ccmntry,  to  take  care 
of  our  needs  we  must  import  a  bsirrel  of 
oil  from  a  foreign  country  at  a  premium 
price.  Even  then,  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er we  can  get  that  additional  barrel  be- 
yond the  ones  that  could  be  produced 
domestically.  It  is  certainly  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  we  should  roll  back  these  prices 
to  a  point  where  it  will  not  be  profitable 
for  us  to  produce  the  oil  that  is  available 
in  this  country. 

We  are  talking  about  approximately 
350,000  stripper  wells  now  producing  in 
this  country,  84,000  of  them  in  Texas 
alone.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
further  brought  out  that  those  84,000 
stripper  wells  produce  3.8  barrels  a  day, 
involving  deposits  of  1.800  million  barrels 
of  oil. 

So  it  just  seems  ludicrous  that  we  could 
even  think  about  roUing  back  prices  that 
would  curb  production  of  this  oil. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  observations  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  What  we  need  to  imderstand  is 
how  the  laws  of  economics  do  work.  I  am 
certain  that  if  we  have  been  listening,  as 
I  hope  we  have,  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  he  has  pointed  out  very  graphi- 
cally exactly  what  does  happen  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  the  prospect  for 
profit  increases,  because  I  think  I  have 
materials  which  supplement  and  corrob- 
orate what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  dated  January  14.  1974,  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  Texas  Slaughter  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas'    Slaughter   Pielb   OtrrPtrr   Soars 

One  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  Texas  is  un- 
dergoing extensive  infill  drilling,  and  produc- 
tion Is  surging  as  a  result. 

Over  600  additional  welU  have  been  drilled 
In  Slaughter  field  since  lat«  1969.  And  the  rigs 
are  still  running.  As  a  result  of  the  perform- 
ance of  these  wells  and  price  Increases  since 
the  start  of  redevelopment,  another  150-200 
wells  probably  will  be  drlllad  In  areas  too  poor 
to  Justify  this  work  under  earlier  economics. 

The  infill  drilling,  coupled  with  secondary 
recovery  by  waterfioodlng,  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  oil  production.  In  the 
early  1960's,  when  waterfioodlng  was  in- 
stituted, production  had  declined  to  about 
22,000  b/d  from  a  high  of  76,000  b/d  in  1944. 
By  1968,  waterfioodlng  had  pushed  production 
up  to  60,000  b/d.  Latest  production  fig\ire8 
show  field  output  at  127,000  b/d,  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  peak  at  about  150,000  b/d  In  1975. 

Recovery  efficiency  also  has  been  Increased. 
Under  waterflooding.  ultimate  recovery  of  a 
typical  portion  of  the  field  was  expected  to 
be  avout  41%  of  original  oil  In  place — about 
9%  above  the  national  average.  Infill  drUling, 
however.  Is  expected  to  boost  recovery  to 
44.6% — and  In  a  field  the  size  of  Slaughter, 
those  3.6  additional  percentage  points  repre- 
sent a  lot  of  oil. 

Slaughter  field  was  discovered  In  1936  and 
as  presently  defined  covers  100,000  acres.  Pro- 
duction Is  from  the  San  Andres  at  about  5,000 
ft.  During  primary  development,  operators 
drlUed  2,500  wells  in  the  fleld,  most  on  85.4- 
acre  spacing. 

The  odd  spacing  pattern  is  due  to  the  sur- 
face ownership  being  based  on  Spanish  land 
grants  which  used  the  'aabor"  measure.  La- 
bors vary  somewhat  In  size  but  In  general 
contain  about  170  acres. 

In  Slaughter,  spacing  was  set  at  five  wells 
to  the  labor,  with  the  option  of  infill  drilling 
to  10/labor.  The  result  was  a  "chicken-wire" 
pattern  of  development  for  secondary  recov- 
ery with  two  Injectors  for  each  three  pro- 
ducers. 

Amoco  Production  Co.,  'which  holds  about 
40%  of  the  fleld,  found  through  a  numerical 
model  that  additional  recovery  could  be  ob- 
tained by  infiU  drUling  of  two  additional 
producing  wells  spaced  in  the  middle  of  the 
pattern.  And  In  the  best  part  of  the  field  Infill 
drUling  could  be  extended  along  the  legs  of 
the  Injection  pattern. 

The  company  believes  that  present  eco- 
nomics will  allow  this  to  be  expanded  to  the 
lower  quality  areas  of  the  fteld. 

Pumping  units  and  production  equipment 
are  being  added  continually  to  handle  the  in- 
creased oil  and  water,  but  pipeline  capacity  is 
adequate,  Amoco  says. 

Completion  of  the  infill  drilling  is  expected 
to  take  about  2  years  or  longer. 


IERTIART  RECOVEaT 

Operators  hope  to  boost  the  take  stiU 
higher  if  tertiary  recovery  proves  feasible.  Al- 
though the  secondary-recovery  projects  In 
Slaughter  field  have  yet  to  reach  peak  pro- 
duction, Amoco  already  has  Initiated  two 
tertiary  pilot  projects — both  mlsclble  drives. 
StlU  another  has  been  started  by  Texaco. 

In  planning  its  two  projects,  Amoco  se- 
lected small  areas  which  had  not  been  af- 
fected by  waterflood,  drilled  new  wells  on  a 
double  five-spot  pattern,  and  is  sweeping  the 
reservoir  with  water  before  Initiating  tertiary 
efforts. 

The  Slaughter  Estate  Unit  project  will  be 
using  CO,  injected  at  2,600  psl  (bottom- 
hole).  Injection  pressure  is  critical  and  was 
carefully  engineered  to  avoid  fracttiring  the 
formation. 

The  Central  Mallet  Unit  project  Is  using 
natural  gas  enriched  with  propane.  Cost  of 
the  enriched  gas,  however,  will  Impact  on  the 
economics  of  the  project. 

Close  spacing  is  being  used  In  both  projects 
iu  order  to  speed  their  evaluation. 

Amoco  says  that  If  either  is  expanded,  it 
will  t>e  done  on  normal  spacing. 

Texaco's  tertiary  project  is  on  the  Bob 
Slaughter  block,  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  lushed  portions  of  the  field. 

The  experimental  project  will  be  a  polymer 
flood  with  four  injectors  and  one  producer 
on  a  4-acre,  five-spot  pattern. 

A  Texaco  official  said  the  area  has  been 
partially  flooded  and  will  be  completely 
flooded  before  polymer  injection  begins  next 
September  or  October. 

Two  of  the  wells  were  converted  and  three 
are  new  holes. 

Texaco  also  has  done  quite  a  bit  of  infill 
drilling,  maps  Indicate.  A  rough  count  shows 
122  producing  wells  on  infill  locations  on  the 
Bob  Slaughter  block. 

The  Mallet  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  *'E"  lease, 
which  adjoins  the  Bob  Slaughter  block  on  the 
northwest,  appears  to  have  19  wells  drilled 
and  three  location  on  InflU  spots. 

To  the  south,  on  the  Mallet  C,  D,  and  F 
leases,  33  wells  are  In  what  appear  to  be  infill 
spots. 

Other  principal  operators  In  Slaughter  field 
are  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Skelly  Oil 
Co.,  and  Getty  OU  Co.,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
and  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Co.  have  lesser 
holdings. 

In  almost  every  feasible  area,  operators 
have  conducted  infill  drilling  programs  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Amoco  and  Texaco. 

Some  work  stUl  is  in  progress,  particularly 
on  the  thin  edges  of  the  fleld  where  higher 
prices  are  making  it  economic. 

MobU  started  its  program  in  1970.  has 
completed  84  wells,  and  plans  to  drUl  an- 
other 15  by  the  end  of  1974.  Getty  drUled  82 
wells  on  its  Dean  A  unit  between  1966  and 
1973.  The  company  says  It  has  no  plans 
for  additional  infill  wells  or  tertiary  projects 
on  the  unit. 

A  Conoco  spokesman,  noting  that  the  res- 
ervoir thins  out  considerably  and  gets 
tighter  under  Its  Dean  Unit,  said  the  unit 
was  developed  on  a  diagonal  40-acre  spac- 
ing. Only  one  Infill  well  has  been  drUled,  and 
its  performance  will  dictate  whether  to  drill 
any  more. 

Atlantic  Richfield  started  early  on  its  mls- 
cible  test,  which  was  conducted  from  1958  to 
1962  on  the  H.  T.  Boyd  lease. 

ARCO  injected  small  propane  slugs  Into 
three  areas,  followed  by  gas  and  finally  with 
alternate  slugs  of  water  and  gas  to  Improve 
the  sweep  efficiency. 

The  project  is  considered  a  limited  success, 
spokesmen  say.  The  lease  Is  under  water- 
flood  at  this  time. 

ARCO  developed  the  1,247-acre  lease  on 
24-acre  spacing,  closer  than  in  the  bulk  of 
the  field,  and  as  a  result  has  had  to  do  little 
Ihfill  drilling.  The  company  has  44  wells  on 


the   lease,    17   of   which   are   employed   for 
injection. 

Another  three  weUs  wUl  be  drUled  next 
year. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Texas  Slaughter  field  the  output  has 
soared  as  infill  drilling  has  taken  place. 
It  is  expensive.  The  only  reason  the  added 
interest  and  activity  In  that  field  oc- 
curred is  that  it  becomes  a  profitable 
operation  due  to  these  things  that  are 
taking  place.  Secondary  and  tertiary  ef- 
forts are  being  implemented.  The  field  is 
being  drilled  more  intensively  than  be- 
fore because  it  is  profitable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  World  Oil  dated  October 
1973,  wliich  is  headlined  "Improved  Oil 
Recovery  Could  Help  Ease  Energy  Short- 
age." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

lMPRo\'ED  On,  Recovery  Cottld  Help  Ease 
ENEacT  Shortage 
(ByTedM.  Geffen) 

TEN-SECOND    SUMMAHT 

Economic  incentives  plus  advancement  \vp 
the  "learning  curve"  wUl  enable  Industry  to 
produce  more  "unrecoverable  oil."  The  Big 
Four  tertiary  recovery  methods,  their  ad- 
vantages and  limitations,  are  outlined. 

Tertiary  recovery  Is  one  answer  to  the 
existing  energy  crisis  that  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  consideration  to  date.  With  better 
economic  Incentives  will  come  more  research 
and  development  of  recovery  methods  needed 
to  produce  a  potential  55  billion  barrels  of 
already-discovered  oil.  Industry,  with  the  aid 
of  associations  such  as  the  API,  has  begun 
and  will  continue  to  develop  ways  to  eco- 
nomically produce  these  currently  unre- 
coverable reserves. 

This  article  discusses  tertiary  recovery 
methods  now  in  use  and  those  of  the  future. 
An  explanation  of  various  methods,  and  a 
means  of  selecting  an  appropriate  method 
for  a  particular  reservlor,  are  given. 

Future  U.S.  oU  demand  will  be  supplied 
from  domestic  sources  plvis  Imports.  The 
domestic  supply  will  be  derived  from  three 
sources : 

1 .  Exploration 

2.  Secondary  recovery 

3.  Tertiary  recovery 

Exploring  for  new  oil  requires,  to  a  large 
extent,  drUling  deei>er  and  moving  further 
from  Inhabited  areas,  making  financial  In- 
vestment less  desiirable  under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  addition  to  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  finding  new  oil,  costs  for 
drUling  wells  deeper  are  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  depth.  Generally,  for  each  6,000 
feet  of  added  depth,  cost  about  doubles.  In 
liostUe  environments  (ofl'shore  and  Arctic) 
it  doubles  again.  And  ecological  protection 
continues  to  be  a  major  cost  factor. 

Secondary  recovery  has  reached  maturity 
with  waterflooding  the  most  used  method. 
Opportunities  of  adding  to  domestic  supplies 
from  existing  fields  are  dwindling  rapidly.  Of 
coi.u-se,  new  discoveries  will  add  a  future 
storehouse  of  oU  to  be  recovered  by  water- 
flooding.  But  even  after  prudent  flooding, 
most  oil  discovered  in  a  field  will  be  left  in 
the  ground. 

Secondary  recovery  has  been  a  significant 
contributor  of  low-cost  oU,  but  this  low  cost 
has  given  a  false  reflection  to  the  real  over- 
all cost  of  supplying  domestic  needs.  Re- 
placement crude  oil  supplies  will  not  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  in  costs  provided  by  exten- 
sive waterflooding. 

Tertiary  recovery  refers  to  recovering  part 
of  the  oil  left  after  water-flooding.  Capturing 
this  oil  economically  is  today's  challenge  to 


industry.  It  is  not  a  i^ew  objective,  since 
mlUions  of  research  dollars  have  long  been 
invested  to  develop  technolofry  that  might 
provide  a  third  cr<H>  of  oU. 

Tertiary  recovery  adds  a  new  dimension 
of  difficulty  for  the  operator.  This  "hard-to- 
get"  oU  is  in  known  locations  but  is  also  in 
lean  deposits.  These  conditions  present  both 
advantageous  and  disadvantageous  economic 
situations.  Like  exploration,  tertiary  recov- 
ery projects  are  heavily  front-loaded  finan- 
cially, with  large  initial  investment  and  long 
income  delays.  Environmental  difficulties 
should  be  minimal  since  conventional  and 
in-place  production  faculties  would  be  used. 
Operational  weUs  must  be  avaUable,  as  ter- 
tiary operations  usually  wUl  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  financial  burden  of  redrUllng. 

r.S.    OIL    RESOtTRCE 

A  simplified  picture  of  US.  original  oU-in- 
place  (OOIP),  discovered  to  date  (excluding 
North  Slope) ,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Of  408  bil- 
lion barrels,  recognized  reserves  are  33  billion 
barrels,  which  Include  all  oil  ultimately  re- 
coverable by  presently  used  methods  from 
presently  found  fields.  This  is  about  one- 
third  as  m\]ch  as  the  100  billion  barrels 
already  recovered.  With  no  change  In  oper- 
ating mode,  ultimate  recovery  wUl  be  about 
32.5%  of  oU  found.  The  other  67.5%  can  be 
divided  Into  three  categories :  unrecoverable, 
possibly  recoverable  and  potentiaUy  recover- 
able. 

Some  experts  judge  that  about  40  7o  of 
OOIP  will  not,  for  practical  reasons,  be  re- 
covered. The  remaining  27%  Is  divided  Into 
two  parts.  Half  is  thought,  by  some  vision- 
aries, reachable  by  future  Innovative  develop- 
ments, while  the  other  half  is  considered 
recoverable  using  current  and  soon-to-be- 
developed  technology  together  ulth  favor- 
able economic  environment. 

Fifty-five  biUion  barrels  iu  this  category 
may  be  optmlstic.  It  Is  1^4  times  the  current 
recoverable  reserve  figure.  Even  if  this 
amoimt  Is  not  ultimately  realized,  there 
could  still  be  a  volume  equal  to  current 
reserves.  This  is  the  target  for  tertiary  recov- 
ery and  it  offers  a  significant  contribution  in 
easing  the  energy  shortage. 

Industry  is  spending  more  than  $25  million 
per  year  on  tertiary  recovery  research.  This 
is  being  done  to  reduce  the  time  factor  in 
achieving  viable  recovery  methods.  Essen- 
tially, all  funds  for  tertiary  recovery  research 
have  been  and  are  being  supplied  by  the 
producing  Industry.  8tlm\Uations  to  increase 
this  effort  have  been  suggested  by  Individuals 
In  responsible  positions  Inside  and  outside 
Industry. 

tertiary  methods 

Unconventional,  Improved  fluid  injection 
or  tertiary  methods,  whatever  name  is  used, 
also  are  operable  in  the  secondary  recovery 
mode  since  the  same  technology  applies.  They 
can  be  used  instead  of  waterflooding,  but 
their  value  is  In  terms  of  Incremental  oil 
recovery  to  incremental  cost  over  waterflood- 
ing. 

Tertiary  methods  are  listed  in  Fig.  2. 
Boxed-ln  words  refer  to  manner  in  which 
supplied  energy  Is  moved  through  reservoirs 
which  exist  between  wells.  A  few  methods 
incorporate  a  substance  In  the  injection 
water  which,  in  effect,  improves  performance 
of  conventional  waterfloods. 

Methods  offering  greatest  iiicremental  re- 
covery potential  Involve  injecting  a  slug,  or 
smaU  bank,  of  one  fluid  and  driving  this  slug 
through  reservoir  with  another  fluid  (s). 
These  combinations  are  Indicated  by  con- 
necting lines.  The  first  material  Injected  is 
characteristically  small  In  volume,  but  high 
in  cost. 

Objective  of  the  active  Ingredient  (scflvent 
or  hot  zone)  Is  to  mobUize  and  push  forward 
oil  that  remains  In  pore  ^>ace8.  This,  In 
turn,  is  propeUed  from  Injection  to  produc- 
tion wells  by  drive  fluids  such  as  water  or  a 
selected  gas. 
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A  dilemma  exlsU  In  using  methods  to 
maximum  potenttel  slnoe  tb*  more  eaeettre 
tli«  oil  eteMt-oat  job  («lte|ri»ocmeiit  «lll- 
clency)  by  the  actlv*  insradlcnts  tbe  gxaater 
tba  twKtency  tat  the  metkod  to  contact  less 
oU-baailBg  lormaitoD  (sweep  eBetenc;). 
TbJa  caa  Im  rtteirtrouB  to  oU  reoovery  effi- 
dency. 

A  remedy,  called  mobility  ccmtral.  Is  per- 
fonaad  by  aeieotlxic  injection  fluids,  such 
that  each  Oold  bank  is  driven  by  finid  having 
a  taaeer  ability  to  flaw.  This  allows  for  dls- 
piaeenient  eAcieney  as  veil  m  foixing  fluids 
to  tpnmA  oat  and  Increase  sweep  efBclency,  or 
Toluma  e<  rock  etmtacted.  SxampleB  of 
BMbaity  ouxtiTds  now  used  are  polymers 
added  to  drive  water  and  water  slugs  in- 
jected alternately  or  oontlnoously  with  drive 


In  waterfloodlng,  a  ceitain  amount  of  in- 
jected fluid,  cycling  through  high-flow  con- 
ductor BQDes,  can  be  tolerated  because  of 
waters  low  cost  and  handling.  Economics 
demand  that  these  conditions,  if  severe,  be 
oorrected  In  tertiary  projects.  Means  to  over- 
come this  detrimental  condition  are  under 
derelopment  and  so  far  are  not  widely  used. 

For  treating  thin,  low-volume,  highly  per- 
meable aones,  materials  such  as  Ume-set 
gels  and  very  high  molecular  weight  polynters 
are  encouraging.  If  the  culprit  is  a  fracture, 
then  a  promising  treatment  is  to  inject  a 
slurry  ot  solid  fines  (powders) . 

Tertiary  operations  have  to  support  costs 
of  handling  large  volumes  of  water  put  into 
formatlan  by  previous  operations.  Thus,  it 
is  oTten  deslrahle.  when  poeeihle,  to  use  an 
Improved  recovery  method  Instead  of  water- 
flooding  as  a  secondary  recovery  approach. 
TTils  <yuld  have  favorable  economic  bene- 
fits In  some  fields.  Total  life  would  be  shorter 
and  further  savings  would  be  realized  by 
handling  water  only  once. 

However,  there  Is  a  benefit  from  water- 
flooding  first,  particularly  in  formations 
where  there  Is  little  ot  no  tertiary  experi- 
ence. The  waterfiood  can  be  vised  as  a  low-coet 
evatuator  of  reservoir  floodahlUty.  This  in- 
formation would  be  critically  useful — first. 
In  making  the  decision  as  to  desirability  of 
specific  tertiary  operations,  and  second.  In 
design. 

Mg.  2  shows  the  considerable  tertiary  tech- 
nology available.  Some  methods  are  being 
used  commercially  In  selected  fields,  while 
others  are  being  evaluated  by  field  pilot 
tests.  Most  technrtogy  originated  In  Indus- 
trial laboratories,  but  the  API  Fundamental 
Research  Program  also  has  contributed 
slgntflcantTy.  Project  37,  In  particular,  pro- 
vided basic  information  and  led  to  mlsclbl© 
hydrocarbon  methods.  And  discussions  and 
symposia  sponsored  by  the  fwmer  API  OU 
Beeoveiy  Technology  Domain  Committee 
introduced  Mees  which  were  the  starting 
potnt,  or  oontrlbuted  many  of  currently  rec- 
ognized improved  recorery  techniques. 
"BTC  ftjua" 

Recovery  methods  with  promise  for  com- 
mercial application  include  hydrocarbon 
misdble,  CO,  mlsclble,  water  miscible  and 
thermal. 

Hydrocarbon  miscible  methods  involve  dis- 
placing crude  from  pore  space  by  solvent 
action,  which  prevents  formation  of  intn- 
faces  between  driven  and  driving  fluids.  Elim- 


ination of  Interf^ioes  allows  complete  dis- 
placement of  oil  from  the  part  of  reservoir 
onntacted  by  solvent.  Kxistenee  of  inter- 
faces in  waterfloodlng  and  other  Immiscible 
drives  causes  capillary  trapping  and  Incom- 
plete displacement  of  oB. 

SlDoe  aolvent  is  expensive,  only  a  bank  or 
slug  is  used.  Final  drive  fluids  is  a  less  valua- 
ble material,  misoiblA  with  the  solTent. 
which  can  be  either  bydrocarbon  or  non- 
hydrocarbon  gas.  Injected  fluid  compositions 
and  pressure  are  selected  so  that  fiulds  will 
exist  {^  single  phase  In  the  reservoir.  Some- 
times the  ultimately  Injected  fiuld  can  be 
water. 

Solvent  slugs  can  be  generated  on  site 
using  some  hydrocarbon  components  native 
to  the  crude,  or  by  injecting  intermediate 
molecular  weight  (i.e.,  C,-C,)  components. 
In  high  fwesEure  gas  drives,  solvent  consists 
mostly  of  Intermediate  materials  that  vapor- 
ise frtm  In-place  crude.  In  rich  gas  and  LPG 
slug  methods,  intermediates  are  injected. 

When  using  LPG  solvent.  misclbUlty  oc- 
curs <Hi  first  contact  with  reservoir  oil.  But 
when  adng  rich  gas,  the  solvent  bank  forms 
by  condensation  of  Intermediate  nK>lecular 
weight  hydrocarbons  from  injected  fluid  into 
reservoir  crude.  Thus,  like  high  pressure  gas 
drive,  rich  gas  requires  some  contact  between 
injected  fluid  and  In-plaoe  crude  to  form 
solvent.  This  is  ccKiuiionly  referred  to  as 
nxultiple  contact  miscitaillty. 

Solvent  and  drive  fluids  are  not  as  dense  or 
viscous  as  reservoir  crude.  Because  of  this, 
in  hc»lzontal  floods  injected  fluids  tend  to 
override  oil  and  preferentially  penetrate  more 
permeable  zones.  These  effects  can  be  cata- 
strophic toward  efficient  oil  recovery.  However, 
LioUi  natural  oonditions  and  operating  con- 
trols can  reduce  these  effects  significantly. 

For  example,  gravity  efiects  can  be  used 
advantageously  by  flooding  downward  in 
pinnacle  reef  or  other  high  relief  type  reser- 
voirs. Thin  shale  lenses  in  the  pay  can  reduce 
gravity  override  teodeocies.  Operating  con- 
trols to  foree  injected  fluids  to  spread 
through  more  reservoir  can  be  accompUshed 
by  injecting  water  continuously,  or  in  slugs, 
with  solvent  and  drive  fluids. 

Major  inveetment  itenos  for  hydrocarbon 
mieelbie  flooding  are  coats  of  compressors  and 
injected  fluids.  Availability  oS  solvent  and 
drive  gas  materials  is  critical  as  demand  for 
these  materials  (as  energy  supplies)  increases 
directly  with  demand  for  crude  to  be  re- 
covered. 

Carbon  dioxide  miscible  conditions  can  be 
realized  with  some  crude  oil  by  multiple 
contact  mechanisms.  Preceding  conunents  re- 
garding hydrocarbon  miscible  flooding  also 
apply  to  CO3  since  it  can  be  classified  as  a 
solvent. 

In  CO,  miscible  applications,  density  and 
v»co6lty  contrasts  are  not  as  severe  as  when 
using  hydrocarfoon  solvents,  so  there  is  a 
lesser  degree  of  overriding  and  bypassing.  In 
some  geographic  areas  CO^  Is  inexpensive, 
particularly  where  there  is*  a  naturally  oc- 
curring deposit,  large  plants  releasing  high 
volumes  of  stack  gases  of  CO,  and  where 
CO,  is  removed  from  natural  gas  for  pipe 
line  tranqx>rtation. 

Where  a  very  low  cost,  large  CO,  supply 
is  available,  consideration  can  be  given  to 
driving  a  CO,  slug  immiscibly  by  water  in- 


stead of  mlsdbly  by  more  valuable  gas.  Then 
an  "extra  large"  alng  of  CO,  can  be  mjected 
to  allow  for  trailing  by  the  drive  water. 

Water  miscible  floods  use  chemical  mix- 
tures  both  for  B<rfvent-acting  slug  and  drive 
fluid,  and  are  mostly  water.  The  slug  is  a 
combination  of  surfactant  solutions  that 
form  a  miccdler  fluid,  or  micro-emulsion 
Drive  flukl  is  "thickened"  water  made  by 
adding  a  polymer  to  InjecthMi  water.  Since 
injected  fluids  are  ptrimarily  water,  gravity 
aegregation  effects  are  minimal.  To  maximize 
sweep  and  oil  recovery  efDciency,  mobilities 
of  sluj  and  drive  fluids  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  favorable  viscosity  ccmtrast  with  the 
reservoir  fluid. 

Chemicals  used  tend  to  plate-out  (i.e.  ab- 
sorbs) on  pore  surfaces.  This  loss  adds  to 
cost.  Acceptable  chemical  costs  and  higher 
crude  prices  will  be  the  key  to  commerciali- 
zation of  this  method. 

Thermal  methods  use  heat  to  thin  oil  and 
make  it  flow  more  easfly  to  production  wells. 
Bteam  injection,  both  In  "huff-and-puff" 
mode  and  straight-forward  drive,  Is  used 
commercially  In  recovering  heavy  oils.  From 
a  technical  standpoint,  steam  drive  also 
could  be  used  few  tertiary  recovery  of  some 
high  gravity  crudes. 

Combinati<m  of  fwward  combustion  and 
waterfloodlng  (COFCAW)  involves  Igniting 
formation  oU  in  some  wells  and  then  prop- 
agating a  combustion  sone  by  continuous 
air  Injection  toward  producing  wells.  Water 
injected  has  two  potentially  favorable  ef- 
fects. It  conserves  generated  heat  and  moves 
it  forward,  thus  minimising  amount  of  atr 
which  must  be  injected  and  amount  of  crude 
which  must  be  burned  to  maintain  oombas- 
tion.  It  also  improves  sweep  efficiency  by  mo- 
bility control. 

Both  of  these  add  to  potential  oil  recovery. 
Major  investment  is  for  com^^ressors,  and 
compressor  fuel  can  be  a  ElgntQcant  expense. 
Air  and  water  supply  present  no  general 
availabUity  problems.  COFCAW  can  be  used 
to  recover  any  API  gravity  oil  that  could  be 
CH-  has  been  waterflooded. 

SCHfiEtf  ING    CTTTOE 

Table  1  gives  tentative  preferred  criteria 
for  screening  projects  that  are  prospects  for 
application  of  Big  Four  methods.  This  guide 
Is  based  on  reported  Information  derived 
from  laboratory  and  fleld  studies  and  Is  use- 
ful only  as  an  initial  filter.  But  prospects 
that  pass  this  screen  are  candidates  for  fur- 
ther engineering  study. 

Screening  Guide  items  are  related  to  suit- 
ability of  a  reservoir,  both  as  to  operability 
and  economic  potential.  One  screening  factor 
deserving  special  mention  is  oil  satiu-atlon. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  And  that  calculated 
average  oil  saturation  remaining  In  a  res- 
ervoir is  higher  than  that  which  exists  in 
the  portion  of  pay  that  oan  be  processed  by 
tertiary  recovery  methods.  This  situation 
is  partictilarly  prevalent  In  reservoirs  where 
length  Is  many  times  greater  than  width, 
and  where  pay  stringers  have  limited  hcari- 
zontal  continuity.  Before  committing  to 
tertiary  recovery  operation,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  direct  measurements  of  oil  eaturn- 
tion  by  at  least  one  of  several  means,  such 
as  log-lnject-log,  pressure  core  analysis, 
tracer  injection,  etc. 


TABU  1.— SCBtENlNG  6*JH)£-PRtFEBR£D  CSITESIA  F08  UNCONVENTIONAJ.  RECOVERY  METHODS 


Proccu 


Oil 

trM. 
*API 


nil    Optfitini      Oti  Kii.u 

tsniB.    ptass.        vise.    P«rm.      

'F    (kU  cp    Old  K,c... 


\  Well 

Thick-      kh/fio       I  spac- 

aess        md-  4S>.         Depth       ing 

leet       ft/cp    ^1  S.,%    frac  last    acres    Favorable  (actors 


Factors  urtiteh  mcfease 
risk 


Hiiti 


>« 


(')  >  3,560..     <1    C). 


<5 


(•)- 


mi. 


>25    (O- 


<»)  1. 

2. 
3. 


Deep  formation  (see 

pressure). 
Higbdip. 
Undersaturated  crude 

with  high  CrC( 

coBctnt  ration. 


1.  Extensive  fractures. 

2.  Strong  water  drive. 

3.  Gas  cap. 

4.  High  vertical  perme- 

aljilitT  in  a  horizonta 
icservoir. 

5.  High  pe/mcability 

contrast. 
E>.  Natural  gas  supply 
limitations. 
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Resaf- 
Oil        Mir    Operating 


Oil 


Process 


|ray.      temj).    press,        irisc.    Perm. 


'API 


psia 


cp    md 


l»*or8« 


Thick-      kh/M. 
nan       md- 
feet       ft/cp    4>\\ 


4&«,        Depth 
S.,%   Inc  feet 


Well 

SPK- 

ing 
acres    Favorable  factors 


Factors  which  increase 
risk 


Enriched  gas'  drive  (con-    >30 
densing  gas  drive). 


iWsiuj >30 


COi  (miscible)'  (water  or    >30 
gas  driven). 


(')  >  1,300        <3   Q). 


<5 


(')- 


-.do. 


>25    P). 


(900- 
1,000 
with 
modit). 
(0  >1.300        <5    (!). 
(800- 
900 
with 
irodif.). 

(»)  >  1,100..     <3   (»). 


<5  C) do...     >25   (!). 


<5  0). 


.de...     >25   G). 


Wicellar  ■  flooding. 


Steam  drive. 


(•)     <220   (!).  <10    >20 

50  in 
con- 
tacted 
por- 
tion 
of 

reser- 
voir. 
>10  P)    <2.500 (>) 


<5  a) High 

best. 


C)       >20       >20  ...do. 


>25    (!). 


(0 


(-)  1.  At  low  pressures  gas 
required  with  high 
C:  and  low  N.. 

2.  High  dip. 

3.  Thin  pay,  low  k,. 


(2)  1.  Distress  (cheap)  LPG 
available. 

2.  High  dip. 

3.  Thin  pay,  low  k,. 

4.  C:  rich  fluid  for  low 

pressure  reservoir. 
(?)  1.  CO:  available. 

2.  High  dip. 

3.  Thin  pay,  low  kr. 

(')    1.  It  is  essential  that  good 
water  be  available 


(<5.000  ppm  total    3   Gas  cap 
dissolved   solids;        '     '    ' 
<500ppni  CA  • 
and  mg--). 
Waterfiood  sweep  >  50 
percent. 


Hems  16  same  as  ahove- 
7.  LPG  Supply  limitations 


Same  as  above. 


items  15  same  as  above. 

6.  CO.  supply  and  trans- 
portation requires 
high  initial  invest- 
ment. 

1.  Extensive  fractures. 

2.  Strong  water  drive. 


High  permeability  con- 
trast. 

Highly  saline  (>30,000 
ppm.  TDSJ  connale 
or  flood  match. 


COFCAW <45  (•)    >250. 


'  Requires  laboratory  test  to  confirm  suitabilily. 


SECONDARY  VERSUS  TERTX^RT  RECOVERT 

Table  2  compares  some  tertiary  with  sec- 
ondary methods.  Figures,  except  for  water- 
flooding,  are  based  on  Judgment  since  insuffi- 
cient data  are  available  on  tertiary  fleld  proj- 
ects to  generate  statistical  values.  Also,  fig- 
ures represent  expectations  for  carefully  se- 
lected, well-designed,  good -performing  oper- 
ations. 

In  addition  to  Big  Four,  figures  are  shown 
for  three  tertiary  method.s  not  as  effective 
In  displacement  efficiency  as  are  miscible  or 
thermal  types. 

Recovery  Improvement  values  in  Table  2 
are  presented  in  the  form  from  the  value  of 
recovery  obtained  by  previous  operations  to 
the  value  after  conducting  the  referenced 
method.  For  example,  where  a  miscible 
hydrocarbon  tertiary  project  might  be  con- 
ducted, oU  recovery  by  preceding  primary 
and  waterfloodlng  would  be  around  45  Tc. 
After  tertiary  operation,  total  recovery  would 
be  about  75%,  or  an  incremental  Increase  of 
30  i  OOIP. 

Incremental  costs,  above  normal  well  oper- 
ating expense,  are  shown  as  a  range  in  terms 
of  dollars  per  barrel  of  incremental  oU  These 
values  Include  both  investment  and  added 
operating  costs.  For  tertiary  methods.  5(V- 
80  :i  of  thU  cost  is  for  front-load  items  such 


<0.10   <4,000 

O780 

B/AF) 


<riO 


e) 


<5       >10     >100  ...do. 


>0.05 
O390 
B/AF) 


1.  Existing  wolls  adapt- 
able to  steam  in- 
jection. 

2.  Available  gas  supply 

(or  steam  genera- 
tion. 

3.  Available  water  which 

is  cheap,  slightly  al- 
kaline, free  of  H;S, 
oil,  dissolved  iron, 
and  turbidity. 
<500  <40  1.  Formation  tempera- 
ture >  150  F. 

2.  Low   vertical    perme- 

ability. 

3.  Available  water  which 

is  cheap  and  won't 
precipitate  solids  in 
presence  of  air. 

4.  Existing  wells  In  con- 

dition to  withstand 
high  pressure. 
5   Cheap  gas  supply  (or 
compressors. 


1.  Strong  water  drive. 

2.  Gas  cap 

3.  Low  net  to  gross  pay 

fraction. 
4    Extensive  fractures  (not 
as  serious  as  in  other 
injection    methods). 


1.  Extensive  fractures. 

2  Gas  cap. 

3  Strong  water  drive. 

4.  Low  net  to  gross  pay 

fraction. 

5.  Serious        preexisting 

emulsion  problems. 


>  Not  critical. 


as  facilities  and  flooding  fluids.  Total  cost  for 
production  would  require  (In  addition  to 
normal  well  operating  costs  for  the  field  in- 
volved) cost  to  lift  and  dispose  of  water  m- 
jected  during  preceding  waterflocxl  opera- 
tions, and  time  value  of  investment  money 
due  to  time  delay  in  income. 

Three  methcxls,  not  Included  in  Big  Four, 
are  expected  to  reach  nominal  increase  in  re- 
covery for  modest  Increase  in  cost.  Of  the  Big 
Pour,  CO„  miscible  flooding  appears  to  have 
the  edge  in  costs.  Unfortunately,  cheap  nat- 
urally occurring  supplies  of  CO.,  near  suitable 
fields  are  limited.  Big  Four  are  thought  to 
have  potential  of  providing  additional  re- 
covery from  some  reservoirs  amounting  to 
30-35'c  of  OOIP.  Incremental  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  be  In  the  range  of  $0.75  to  $1.60  per 
barrel  for  ideal  applications. 

Not  all  tertiary  field  projects  will  be  suc- 
cessful. During  pioneer  applications,  there 
will  be  a  higher  than  normal  number  of 
marginal  performers  and  failures.  So  real 
average  cost  to  industry  could  be  more  until 
advancement  up  the  'learning  curve"  mini- 
mizes risk.  To  put  a  sizable  part  of  potential 
tertiary  oil  Into  the  category  of  U.S.  reserves, 
risks  will  have  to  be  taken.  There  is  an  ur- 
gency for  doing  this  before  irrevocable  losses 
of  oil  occur  because  of  abandonment  of 
wells. 


TABLE  2.— COMPARISON    OF  CONVENTIONAL  SECONDARY 
AND  TERTIARY  RECOVERY 


Normal  range  of  recovery 
improveme.it  percent  OOIP 


From 


To 


Approximate 
range  ixre- 
mental  cost 

above  well 

operating 

expense 

dollars  per 
barrel  of 
added  oil 


Secondary; 

Walerflood.. 

Sleam  (heavy  oil)... 
Teitcary  (after 

watered-out): 
Alternate  gas-water. 
Thickened  water 

(polymer) 

Wettability  reversal. 
Miscible-hydro- 

carbon 

Viscible-CO; 

Miscible-(micellar) 

water. ._ .. 

IFT(micellai)  water. 
Thermal  (COFCAW). 


10  20 
10 


30 

30 
45 

45 

45 

45 

45 
40 


30  50 
60 


40 


0. 35^-0. 50 
.75  1.25 


.25    .35 


40  .60    .80 

55  .50-  .75 

75  .75-1.00 

70  .60-  .85 


80 
75 
70 


1.0O-1.50 

.75-1.25 

1.25  1.50 


TERTLMtY     RECOVERY'S    FUTtniE 

In  December  1972,  the  National  Petroleum 
Coufi!?tt»^bUshed  a  report,  "U.S.  Energy  Out- 
look." An  -Extensive  study  was  made  (start- 
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Ing  In  1956)  of  sources  which  make  up  do- 
mestic production.  Also,  projections  were 
made  as  to  future  (1970-1985)  sources  con- 
sidering future  economic  climate  changes. 
Several  sets  of  aiBumptiona  were  used. 

One  of  these  projections  Indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  total  reserves  to  be  added,  at- 
tributed to  tertiary  operations,  rises  gradual- 
ly starting  in  1976,  to  25%  by  1985.  Also  by 
1985,  tertiary  production  will,  after  an  in- 
herent time  delay,  amount  to  about  207c  of 
domestic  total. 

It  appears  from  this  forecast  that  there 
Is  likely  to  be  an  accelerated  effort  by  Indus- 
try on  conducting  tertiary  operations.  Con- 
tinued frequent  publication  of  results  will 
help  In  development  of  viable  methods  la 
the  time  available.  Delays  could  result  in 
some  extra  oU  being  lost  due  to  abandon- 
ment of  uneconomic  wells. 

Thte  article  Is  taken  from  the  paper  "Im- 
proved OU  Recovery  Expectations  When  Ap- 
plying Available  Technology"  presented  at 
the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Division  of  Pro- 
ductkm,  API,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  1973. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle tends  to  underscore  the  points  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Again,  I 
think  it  points  out  how  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  work  in  a  country  tiiat 
believes  in  free  enterprise,  as  the  United 
States  does. 

I  know  we  do  not  have  much  time  left 
between  now  and  tomorrow  at  4  pjn., 
at  which  time  a  final  vote  will  be  taken, 
but  I  hope  very  much  that  before  that 
hour  arrives  most  of  us  will  have  taken 
the  time  to  consider  what  the  facts  are 
to  try  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
will  be  best  for  America  in  the  long  run, 
and  not  try  to  demagog  an  Issue  that 
already  has  had  too  much  of  that  done. 
It  is  easy  to  get  up  and  inveigh  against 
high  prices  for  gas  and  oil.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  in  the  United  States  we  have 
had  bargain  basement  prices  for  oil  and 
gas  for  many  years.  This  was  mostly  be- 
cause we  have  had  an  industry  that  was 
active  and  alert  to  the  problems  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  true  also  that 
through  the  tax  treatment,  through  the 
depletion  allowance,  and  other  publicly 
passed  laws  we  have  subsidized  the  con- 
sumer In  America.  By  not  taking  as  much 
as  we  have  from  the  oil  companies  we 
have  had  lower  prices  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

1  have  seen  a  comparison  for  1973  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  roughly  half  of 
what  It  was  In  England,  one-third  of 
what  it  was  in  Germany,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  nearly  six  times  when  custom- 
ers in  Spain  bought  gas  and  oil.  There  is 
not  a  place  in  the  world  that  approxi- 
mates our  price.  We  have  had  dramatic 
increases  in  price  and  I  know  how  con- 
cerned everyone  is.  But  when  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  are  talk- 
ing In  this  bill  only  about  the  domestic 
production  in  the  United  States  and 
think  we  are  going  to  bring  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  all  the  people  by  try- 
ing to  roll  back  domestic  prices,  we  fall 
to  recognize  that  we  are  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  exporting  nations  around  the 
world  who  find  It  incredible  that  the 
United  States  hi  a  time  of  stress,  and 
this  is  a  time  of  stress,  would  take  steps 
to  curtail  its  own  production  so  as  to 
make  us  even  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources. 


We  complain  already  about  the  big 
stick  the  Arabs  have  been  using  through 
the  boycott,  and  bend  our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Middle  East.  If  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  that  club  becomes 
larger  than  it  is  now,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  pass  this  bill  because  if  we  decrease  our 
domestic  production  we  will  increase  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  demagog  an 
issue  as  vital  as  this. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  all  the  energy  we 
use  in  this  country  comes  from  oil  and 
gas.  I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  spoke  about  the  250,000  people 
who  were  out  of  jobs.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  he  is.  He  proposes  in  his  bill  to  roll 
back  prices  and  by  Federal  participation 
in  imemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  help  people  out  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  after  the  State  unemployment  rights 
have  expired. 

I  think  a  far  better  and  more  realistic 
position  to  take  is  to  recognize  that  ours 
is  an  energy-intensive  coimtry.  We  do 
depend  on  jobs  in  this  country.  For  every 
man-hour  that  is  discharged  in  raising 
the  food  and  fiber  that  makes  Americans 
the  best  fed  and  the  best  clothed  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  for  each  hour  we 
work  on  our  farms  we  bought  1.2  gallons 
of  diesel  fuel  or  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  bring 
about  poverty  in  rural  America  you  do 
not  have  to  do  anything  more  about  farm 
production;  just  shut  off  the  petroleum. 

I  was  in  California  at  Christmastime. 
At  that  time  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  of  California  esti- 
mated that  there  were  then  32.000  people 
out  of  jobs  In  California  alone  because  of 
the  fuel  shortage.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  the  250,000  people  out  of  jobs  now 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  then  before  this  year  is  up  we 
will  be  concerned  about  several  times 
that  many  people  out  of  jobs,  because 
this  coimtry  runs  on  energy.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  it  in  the  short  run.  We  have 
great  reserves  in  this  countrj-  and  we 
have  other  alternatives  of  energy  that 
cwi  be  put  to  use.  We  talk  about  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction.  It  is  esti- 
mated we  have  recovwable  oil  shale  de- 
posits in  the  tri-State  area  of  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming  for  1.8  trillion 
barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qucBtion? 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  can  we  develop 
that  oil  shale  or  bring  about  the  gasifica- 
tion of  coal  if  we  are  limited  by  the 
price  of  oil?  Oil  shale  cannot  be  devel- 
oped for  $7  a  barrel,  I  do  not  care  what 
they  are  saying.  Some  were  saying  that 
figures  last  year  showed  an  8.8  percent 
increase  in  inflation.  How  can  we  pass 
a  law  saying  the  price  shall  be  no  more 
than  $8  barrel? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  response  to  tlie  Sen- 
ators  question,  there  is  no  way.  If  we 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  do  nothing 
about  developing  thesp_olher  important 
sources  of  energy^^.-'^hich^clude  ura- 
nium and  geothermal  steam/ all  we  have 
to  do  is  pass  this  bill,  because  it  works 
this  way. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  solar. 


Iklr.  HANSEN.  And  solar.  These  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  become  feasible. 
A  lot  of  the  techntdogy  has  been  done. 
The  University  of  Wyoming  has  been  do- 
ing a  lot  of  work  on  oil  shale  technology. 
They  have  retorted  it.  When  the  temper- 
ature is  raised  to  900  degrees  the  kero- 
gen  in  the  oil  shale  turns  into  shale  oil. 
A  few  years  ago  it  cost  about  $7  a  bar- 
rel before  that  operation  would  become 
operaWe.  Now,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  pointed  out,  with  infiation, 
the  cost  is  above  that. 

So  none  of  these  things  are  going  to 
happen  imtil  they  become  economically 
possible.  People  will  put  money  into  pro- 
grams that  have  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  being  profitable.  We  know  that 
even  thought  we  are  short  of  energy, 
there  are  not  many  people  trj'ing  to  dig 
a  coal  mine  or  oil  well  by  themselves  un- 
less they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  That  is 
precisely  the  point  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  That 
point  has  been  eloquently  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  keep  in 
mind. 

Unless  we  decide,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  that  socialism  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  entry  into  private 
business  is  a  better  way  to  operate  than 
the  way  we  have  historically  operated  in 
the  United  States,  I  say  there  is  no  place 
for  this  bill.  If  we  want  to  do  what  Eng- 
land has  done,  if  we  are  satisfied  to  have 
miners  work  a  couple  of  days  a  week,  or 
none  at  all,  in  order  to  prove  their  point 
with  the  Government,  where  the  coal  In- 
dustry is  nationalized,  If  we  are  willing 
to  put  up  with  cold  houses,  very  little 
energy,  with  people  out  of  work,  which 
brings  us  to  a  situation  as  desperate  as 
it  was  in  early  World  War  n  days,  that 
should  be  our  choice. 

But  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  this 
legislation  tomorrow,  I  hope  we  do  not 
proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  that  issue,  un- 
der any  illusions  as  to  w^iat  the  facts  are. 
They  are  clear.  They  have  been  spelled 
out  by  people  in  Government.  They  have 
been  spelled  out  by  people  in  industry. 
They  have  been  spelled  out  by  the  aca- 
demic community.  The  record  is  replete 
with  testimony  that  these  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  return  on  invest- 
ment, and  the  record  of  the  industry  it- 
self has  disclosed  that  eame  thing. 

It  was  reported  eatller  today  that 
drilling  activity  in  1957  was  double  what 
it  was  in  1972.  There  were  more  than 
20,000  independent  oilmen  wx>rking  in 
this  country  in  1957.  By  1972  there  were 
about  half  that  many.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  there  were  better  ways  of 
making  money  tlian  to  go  out  and  invest 
money  in  the  increasingly  costly  search 
for  oil.  It  costs  more  money  to  drill  wells 
than  previously.  Wells  have  to  be  dug 
deeper  than  before. 

The  thing  that  has  turned  the  situa- 
tion about  and  made  our  production  start 
to  climb,  though  it  be  ever  so  slightly, 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  prospect  for  a 
profit  has  encouraged  people  to  invest 
their  money  into  this  business.  We  need 
more  oil,  not  less,  in  America,  In  order 
that  Americans  may  work  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
underscore  one  point  that  my  colleague 
made,  and  that  is  the  item  erf  inflation.  I 
am  terribly  chagrined  to  see  good  friends 
of  mine  make  the  argument  that  we  can- 
not do  what  we  are  doing,  that  we  have 
to  roll  back  tlie  price  of  oil,  because  the 
present  price  is  so  haid  on  poor  people. 
Let  me  say  that  everytliing  is  haid  on 
ixx)r  people,  because  they  are  poor.  We 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  poor  people 
by  this  energj-  bill.  If  we  do,  we  are  go- 
ing to  spew  more  problems  on  our  so- 
ciety. What  we  are  going  to  do  Ls  cause 
a  flight  of  capital,  which  means  produc- 
tive capacity,  which  means  jobs.  Tliat  is 
the  tragedy  behind  tlie  legislation.  There 
are  a  lot  of  well-meaning  and  sincere 
people  who  support  this  effort,  who  thirok 
that  they  are  doing  the  right  thing.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  doing  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  they  think  they  are 
doing. 

(Mr.  HUDDLESTON  assumed  tlie 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  ii  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  his  comments. 
A  poor  person  with  a  .lob  is  better  off 
than  a  poor  person  out  of  work,  who  does 
not  have  to  buy  gas,  because  he  has 
nowhere  to  go.  If  he  is  out  of  work,  he 
is  not  going  anywhere.  So  the  one  thing 
that  is  worse  than  having  a  high  price 
on  gasoline  is  having  no  gasoline.  If  we 
want  to  bring  about  real  trouble,  all  we 
have  to  do,  being  as  gas  oriented  as  we 
are,  is  simply  decrease  that  supply.  If  we 
do  that,  I  can  assure  Senators  we  will 
have  trouble,  as  the  Senator  frcan  Alaska 
knows  so  well. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

One  p>oint  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  that  production  in  1973 
was  constant,  or  that  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  production  as  a 
result  of  increased  prices.  Prices  did  not 
begin  to  move  substantially  until  Sep- 
tember of  this  last  year,  so  obviously, 
with  the  lead  time  in  question,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  maiketplace  could  not 
act  sufBciMitly  rapidly  to  bring  about  a 
substantial  increase  in  productivity. 
But  what  productivity  did  take  place  was 
of[set  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  wells 
were  expiring,  wells  that  were  no  longer 
able  to  produce. 

Let  me  in  closing,  before  I  address  a 
few  questions  to  my  friend  from  Ai-izona, 
say  what  I  think  is  the  fimdamental 
argument  of  the  whole  energy  crisis.  It 
is:  First,  that  the  need  for  oil,  oil  and 
gas,  is  only  the  short-run  part  of  the 
problem.  We  are  talking  about  our  abil- 
ity to  do  something  about  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  After  that  will  come  a  more 
serious  problem.  "Hien,  by  the  year  2000, 
if  we  as  a  society  have  not  made  a  break- 
through on  new  energy  sources,  we  will 
see  the  planet  disintegrate  from  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution. 

The  reason  why  we  are  responding  in 
oil  today  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  technology  readily  at  hand, 
and  it  is  something  our  society  is  geared 
ta  It  is  something  we  can  do  something 
about  and  show  results  in  4  months,  12 
months.  18  months,  2  years.  5  years.  In 
fact,  in  5  years  we  could  be  out  of  the 


woods.  I  do  not  S3y  we  will  be  self-suffi- 
cient, but  we  would  be  out  of  the  woods. 
But  there  would  have  to  be  an  alternate 
source  of  energy,  whether  it  be  nuclear 
energj',  solar  energy,  you  name  it.  That 
is  where  the  real  problem  lies.  But  in  the 
i-hort  run,  if  we  do  net  address  this  prob- 
lem, v.e  are  going  to  make  revere  mi;;- 
takes.  One  is  the  simple  problem  that 
we  are  not  putting  moneys  from  the 
Government's  side  in  the  responsible 
area,  be  it  R.  &  D.  or  prototypes.  We  are 
not  nearly  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
problem. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  problem  is 
one  of  capital.  We  can  cut  out  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  we  can  cut  out  all  of  the 
taxes;  we  will  have  nobody  drilling  for 
oil;  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  all  the 
incentives.  It  works  out  that  way.  Incen- 
tives depress  price  and  bring  about  pro- 
duction. Essentiallj-.  that  i";  the  situation 
we  have  in  this  country  with  depiction 
allowance  and  others.  But  if  we  go  to 
taxation,  we  depress  constimption,  but  we 
also  do  nothing  at  all  about  increasing 
production,  which  is  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Tlien  when  we  go  to  ratioiilng,  we 
make  it  worse.  What  we  do  is  apportion 
the  burden,  but  provide  no  solution  to 
the  problem  of  what  has  caused  the 
burden.  In  other  words,  we  are  treating 
onlj'  the  symptoms;  we  are  not  treating 
the  illness. 

If  we  go  to  a  free  market,  that  Ls,  if 
we  deregulate  gas,  deregulate  oil,  what 
we  do  is  permit  oil  to  riae  to  a  level  where 
it  clears  itself  on  the  market  and  we 
move  fiom  a  period  of  scarcity  which 
increased  prices.  That  is  what  we  have 
in  this  countrj',  scarcity  occasioned  by 
the  lack  of  capital  over  the  last  10  or 
15  years  to  do  the  job  domestically. 

So  if  we  do  away  with  scarcity-,  in  point 
of  fact  what  happens  is  tliat  we  tuiu 
around  and  actually  decrease  price.  We 
decrease  price  through  abundance. 

I  will  read  from  a  statement  which  I 
tlilnk  touches  exactlj-  upon  what  we  are 
doing  todaj".  I  will  read  from  the  state- 
ment of  Piof.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  pro- 
lessor  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Here  is  an  oil  expert,  a  person  who  is  not 
in  the  pay  of  the  oil  companies.  Here  is 
a  person  who  does  not  even  live  in  an  oil 
State.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say: 

To  create  a  shortage,  you  simply  depress 
the  market  price  below  the  level  that  equates 
supply  and  demand:  to  eliminate  the  short- 
age, you  free  the  price  and  allow  it  to  rise  to 
equate  supply  and  demand  once  more.  To 
create  a  surplus,  you  raise  the  price  above 
the  market-clearing  level;  and  to  eliminate 
the  surplus,  you  let  it  faU  back.  We  always 
have  three  options:  a  market-clearing  price; 
a  price  that  gives  us  shortages;  a  price  that 
gives  us  surpluses.  Our  representatives  in 
Washington  are  presently  opting  for  energy 
Bhortiigesi.  If  we  are  all  decided  in  retrospect 
that  this  was  a  bad  choice,  we  have  the 
means  to  change  it. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  this  legislation 
will  do.  It  will  create  a  shortage  and  will 
increase  the  inflation  In  this  country  and 
bring  about  an  Increase  hi  price. 

We  need  to  increase  the  price  at  the 
well  so  the  people  will  be  able  to  buj' 
wells  and  pay  the  price  for  gas  stations 
i'l'.d  eventhing  else. 


We  huve  two  ways  of  doing  this.  We 
can  get  It  from  price,  and  that  is  pay  as 
you  go,  which  i?  the  least  ir.flationaiT 
r.pproach.  Then  the  consumer  pays.         i 

And  if  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  that 
way,  we  can  get  it  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  da 
V7q  can  t-et  it  from  tp.xntion.  We  can  tax 
the  people  and  pay  for  th?  refineries  with 
the  money.  Tlie  taxpayer  pa:.-5  it,  because 
he  is  also  ihe  consumer.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  pick  the  system  that  we  want  to 
solve  the  problem  with. 

In  closing,  I  would  briefly  like  to  ask 
my  friend,  the  Sen? tor  from  Arizona, 
something  that  is  veiy  important  to  me 
and  something  that  I  have  been  labort- 
ing  to  ha\-e  changed. 

I  notice  that  in  the  energy  bill  thrjt 
we  are  dealing  with,  there  is  a  sectiofi 
entitled  "Federal  Actions  To  Increase 
Available  Domestic  Petroleum  Supply." 

I  do  net  have  any  knowledge  of  this. 
However,  I  do  know  where  we  can  dou- 
ble in  1  day's  time,  if  Congress  were  to 
act  intelligently  on  this  subject,  the  re- 
serves of  t.his  counti-y.  And  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  Elk  Hills  and  I  am  not  talking 
nb-jut  the  sands  of  Colorado.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Pet  4.  which  is  In  Alaska. 

Tlie  militarj-  tells  us  this,  and  not  the 
oil  companies.  I  have  talked  v.ith  the  oil 
companies,  and  they  are  fairly  pessimis- 
ti:  about  it.  However,  the  Na\'y  tells  us 
that  there  is  somev.here  between  33  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  100  billion  barrels 
of  oil,  to  say  nothing  about  gas.  With 
the  Alaskan  pipelLne  we  could  begin  in 
3  years  to  bring  that  oil  to  our  countrj, 

I  viould  like  to  know  what  debate  en- 
tucd  in  the  conference  tliat  caused  tliis 
title,  the  Federal  actions  to  increa.se 
available  domestic  petroleum  supplies, 
to  be  added,  to  the  categoriciil  exclu- 
.sion  of  these  petroleum  reserves.        j 

ITiere  is  a  dichotomy  that  I  caim<|t 
reconcile  v.ith  the  public  Interest.  I 
^^ould  like  to  know  why  that  is  not  rei- 
leased  to  the  American  people, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  it  was  stated  that  tlils  would  be 
handled  separately.  However,  I  do  n()t 
anticipate  that  .'ictiou.  since  it  wa.s.  as 
the  Senator  knows,  removed  from  the 
legi.slation.  At  one  time  it  was  included, 
but  disposition  of  petroleum  reserves  1. 
2.  3,  or  4  was  removed  from  considera- 
tion Willi  the  understanding  that  It 
would  be  taken  up  at  another  time.     I 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  It  is  my  understanding, 
based  on  an  authorization  by  Congrc.-is 
to  fund  the  Na\T  for  $150  million  ovoi- 
the  next  10  years  to  do  oil  e.\pioratio»i 
at  Pet  4,  that  we  have  already  made  b 
decLsion  to  do  that. 

Mr,  F.\NNIN.  I  undei-stand  that  tlic 
cost  of  these  measures  is  continuing.  1 
cannot  give  the  Senator  complete  infor- 
mation, because  I  tliink  tlie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  other  committees  ane 
Involved  in  addition  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr.  Pi-esideut,  I  testified 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
tiT  to  get  them  awaj'  from  what  I  Lhiiijc 
is  foll^-.  I  undei-staud  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  now  changed  its  posi- 
tion and  is  prepared  to  turn  this  over  to 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  hope 
that  my  friend  would  use  his  Influence 
to  investigate  that  matter  and  maybe 
inform  the  American  people  in  that 
regard. 

This  is  what  is  at  stake.  The  argument 
is  used  that  the  Navy  needs  Pet  4  in  the 
event  of  emergency.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  emergency  more  serious  than  we 
have  today,  the  embargo  on  any  ship- 
ments or  sales  of  oil  to  the  American 
Goverrmient.  It  is  an  emergency  in 
NATO,  our  tanks  In  NATO  and  our  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  They  cannot  buy 
Arabian  oil.  That  means  that  if  Prance 
or  Germany  makes  a  deal  with  the  Arabs, 
as  long  as  King  Faisal  says  that  they 
cannot  s^  it  to  the  Navy,  they  cannot 
sell  it. 

We  have  seen  Aramco  placed  in  that 
situation.  Members  of  this  body  charged 
that  these  compcuiles  were  lacking  in 
patriotism.  If  I  had  been  a  stockholder 
and  holding  any  stock  in  a  company 
having  control  of  Aramco,  I  would  have 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  presi- 
dent of  Aramco  to  stand  up  to  King 
Faisal,  because  he  could  have  thrown 
him  out  the  next  day.  It  would  have 
been  false  patriotism  to  my  mind. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  what  would 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  have  done 
since  last  October  with  the  embargo? 
What  have  the  armed  services  of  this 
country  done?  We  have  taken  oil  from 
the  west  coast,  from  the  civilians.  We 
have  taken  oil  from  the  east  coast  and 
taken  it  away  from  civilians.  And  they 
have  used  it  to  man  the  vessels  and  the 
planes. 

We  have  done  this  imder  the  name  of 
the  National  Defense  Act.  That  Is  not 
bad,  because  they  do  have  to  have  first 
priority. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  in  a 
time  of  emergency,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  take  it  away  from  the  total  Inven- 
tory. Where  do  they  get  the  notion  that 
they  have  to  hang  on  to  the  petroleum 
reserves  in  Alaska  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  when  it  is  not  usable  by 
them?  They  should  let  it  go  to  inven- 
tory and  then  let  them  take  it  off  the 
top  if  they  need  It. 

If  they  do  not  need  the  Pet  4  or  the 
reserves  elsewhere,  they  could  then  be 
sold  to  the  oil  companies.  They  could 
then  turn  around  and  buy  refined  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  people  talk  about 
conspiracies  to  hold  back  large  quan- 
tities of  oil. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  that  that 
occurs  Is  In  Pet  4  in  Alaska,  where  I 
know  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
oil.  That  oil  belongs  to  the  American 
people.  And  the  American  people  can- 
not get  it,  because  of  the  myopic  vision 
of  some  leaders  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  the  Navy.  And  Incidentally 
that  is  also  true  with  respect  to  some 
Members  of  the  Congress,  who  sustain 
the  hoarding  of  oil  and  keeping  it  from 
the  people. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  in  the  national 
Interest.  And  I  hope  that  with  that  real- 
ization by  the  American  people  that 
some  people  are  hoarding  oil,  something 
will  be  done  about  it. 


I  do  not  buy  the  argument  made  about 
Teapot  Dome  and  aU  of  that.  We  have 
had  scandals  in  our  history:  Teapot 
Dome  was  one  of  them.  But  turning  the 
oil  over  to  the  Navy,  because  of  Teapot 
Dome  does  not  make  any  more  sense  to 
me  than  asking  an  admiral  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  because 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  scandal  in  the  Vice 
Presidency.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
there,  and  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
with  respect  to  Pet  4. 

We  have  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  leases  billions  of  acres  of 
ground,  and  has  for  the  last  50  years, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  depriving 
our  industry  of  power,  because  we  are 
afraid  to  do  what  is  right  and  what  is 
in  the  public  Interest.  We  have  billions 
of  barrels  of  American  oil  that  our  people 
could  use  today  If  they  could  get  the 
Government  to  stop  hoarding  it.  Mr. 
President,  the  conspiracy,  if  there  is  one, 
lies  within  the  bowels  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  seek  comment 
on  the  part  of  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. I  hope,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  demand  that  something 
be  done  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
paper  I  have  written  on  the  profits  of  oil 
companies,  together  with  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Human  Events  of  January  5, 
1974,  written  by  M,  Stanton  Evans,  en- 
titled "Why  Oil  Companies  Need  Higher 
Profits." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PERSPECTrVE  ON  Oil  PROFITS 

Our  current  energy  crisis  has  sparked  a 
new  public  awareness  of  oU  company  profits. 
As  oil  prices  continue  to  rise,  Americans  are 
understandably  concerned  that  their  in- 
creased coats  of  oil  will  result  in  windfall 
profits  for  the  petroleum  Industry. 

As  the  policing  arm  of  the  people,  the  gov- 
ernment is  called  upon  to  Insure  that  the 
prices  charged  for  petroleum  prcKiucte  and 
the  profits  made  by  oil  companies  are  not 
exorbitant.  This  means  that  Congress  mtist 
accept  the  responsibility  for  determining 
what  are  the  most  socially  beneflcl&I  and 
proper  price  structures  and  what  should  be 
the  accepted  level  of  profitability. 

Much  of  the  decision  making  will  be  based 
on  the  financial  figures  now  being  released 
by  the  oil  companies.  I  think  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative, therefore,  that  everyone  underste  id 
the  framework  within  which  decisions  must 
be  made  and  the  true  Import  of  the  Infor- 
mation now  being  made  aTallable. 

In  determining  the  optimal  profit  rate  of 
the  petroleum  industry,  we  are  faced  with 
two  competing  objectives.  To  keep  prices  as 
low  as  possible,  profits  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive. However,  as  we  have  a  significant 
energy  shortfall,  profits  must  be  high  eno\igh 
that  energy  companies  can  acquire  the  capi- 
tal they  need  to  expand  production  facilities. 
To  flnanc}  this  massive  expansion,  which 
■will  require  H  trillion  by  1985  to  meet  world 
oil  demands,  petroleum  companies  will  need 
to  make  sufficient  profits  to  partially  finance 
large  reinvestment  programs  and  to  main- 
tain a  profit  ratio  sufBcient  to  attract  outside 
capital  to  finance  the  rest. 

It  Is  estimated  that  tht  Industry's  profit 
margin  will  have  to  rise  to  nearly  16%  If 
we  are  to  meet  th«  objective  of  supplying  all 
of  our  energy  needs.  Raising  profits  to  this 
level  will  necessitate  price  Increases.  If  al- 


lowed to  function  freely,  our  market  struc- 
ture would  Increase  the  price  automatically, 
thus  Insuring  that  oU  com.p&nles  will  have 
the  capital  needed  to  flnano*  the  investment 
program  our  country  needs. 

In  our  free  enterprise  system,  we  have 
only  three  alternative  pricing  strategies.  We 
can  allow  the  price  to  move  to  the  equilib- 
rium point  that  equates  supply  and  demand: 
we  can  set  the  price  below  the  equilibrium 
price  and  have  shortages;  or  we  can  set  the 
price  above  the  equilibrium  price  and  have 
surpluses.  Our  policy  so  far  has  been  a  policy 
of  shortages. 

Through  strict  price  controls  and  an  excess 
profits  tax,  we  can  keep  oU  profits  low,  but 
at  a  cost  committing  ourselves  to  a  con- 
tinued policy  of  shortages.  It  Is  a  simple  fact 
that  in  a  free  enterprise  system,  we  cannot 
have  both. 

Some  say  there  are  two  other  alternatives 
If  we  decide  to  move  away  from  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  government  regulation  at 
government  ownership. 

Government  regulation  of  energy  has  al- 
ready been  tried  with  natural  gas  and  has 
failed.  Price  regulation  has  svicceeded  In  keep- 
ing prices  low,  but  at  a  cost  of  not  permit- 
ting expansion  to  Increase  supplies.  Natural 
gas  shortages  experienced  In  the  last  two 
years  are  a  direct  result  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  private  sector  by  goveenment. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  we  are  forc- 
ing consumers  to  buy  imported  gas  at  a  cost 
of  over  one  dollar  per  mcf,  which  Is  over 
five  times  greater  than  the  domestic  price 
for  interstate  gas  and  far  above  the  cost 
consumers  could  be  paying  for  increased 
domestic  supplies  if  a  reasonable  price  in- 
crease were  allowed.  "Hiua  government  regu- 
lation is  not  really  an  alternative,  but  a 
policy  of  shortage  under  the  free  enterprise 
analytical  framework. 

Neither  is  government  ownership,  that  is 
nationalizing  the  oil  companies,  a  true  alter- 
native. The  government  could  charge  ab- 
normally low  prices  and  expand  production. 
However,  the  capital  required  to  expand  pro- 
duction and  subsidize  prices  would  stUl  be 
paid  by  Americans  through  taxes. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  additional 
charge  for  increased  supplies,  only  to  hide 
it.  We  can  pay  it  through  prices  and  allow 
private  industry  to  continue  managing  oil 
operations,  or  we  can  pay  It  through  taxes 
and  allow  government  to  manage  operations. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  to  put  government 
in  the  oU  business.  This  distorts  our  whole 
free  market  system  and  runs  counter  to  our 
American  philosophy  of  free  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  while  a  free  market  policy 
aimed  at  overcoming  short«^es  rather  than 
maintaining  artificially  low  profits  and  prices 
will  result  In  price  increases,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  will  be  exorbitant. 

A  rise  In  prices  Is  a  normal  market  ad- 
justment procedure.  We  have  a  ah<»tage  of 
oU  and  must  finance  Increased  exploration 
and  development  which  will  increase  sup- 
plies. Price  Increases  aa-e  the  cost  of  expand- 
ing domestic  production  to  eliminate  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

With  foreign  oil  selling  at  prices  of  $10 
to  (12  per  barrel  on  contract  oU  and  some 
spot  sales  going  as  high  as  (20  per  barrel, 
normal  economic  market  operation  would 
Increase  domestic  production  even  if  we  were 
guaranteed  a  continuous  supply  of  foreign 
oil.  The  increased  prices  that  would  result 
will  still  be  cheap  in  comparison  to  world 
prices  and  will  allow  oU  companies  to  in- 
crease domestic  operations  In  those  areas 
that  cannot  be  developed  at  current  do- 
mestic prices,  but  which  would  bring  forth 
additional  supplies  at  prloes  much  lower 
than  world  oil  prices.  Thus,  keeping  prices 
too  low  to  finance  increased  domestic  ex- 
ploration results  in  oujr  being  forced  to  pur- 
chase foreign  oil  at  much  higher  prices. 
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Some  individuals  would  have  ^3a  believe 
that  current  prices  have  led  to  profits  that 
already  are  too  high  and  claim  that  recent 
profit  Increases  prove  this  point.  But  what 
13  their  standard  for  excessive  profits? 

It  seems  to  me  that  industry  profits  must 
be  vlcv.ecl  eilhPr  relative  to  their  historical 
rates  or  relative  to  the  profits  of  other  In- 
dustries. A  historic  determination,  how- 
ever, cunnot  be  based  merely  on  the  rates  set 
in  one  particular  year  bscause  of  the  c}xUcal 
nature  of  cur  ccou^niic  system.  The  profits 
in  one  or  several  years  could  be  a'onormally 
low,  and  it  Is  unfair  to  analyze  one's  profit 
only  with  re.spect  to  a  low  period.  Industry 
shifts  and  changes  occur  over  a  decade  or 
longer,  and  it  Is  within  this  time-Xr.ime  that 
we  should  look  at  profits. 

Information  and  tables  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  some 
supplementary  data  I  have  compiled  i"rom 
the  Fortune  500  listing  and  Business  Week 
supply  the  information  for  this  more  equi- 
table analysis. 

The  profitability  of  the  noajor  oil  com- 
panies has  been  steadily  declining  during  the 
twenty  years  prior  to  197.3  as  shown  in 
Table  I.  The  declining  profit  margin  indi- 
cates that  casts  of  oil  production  have  in- 
creased significantly  faster  than  oil  reve- 
nues. The  declining  return  on  net  invest- 
ment shows  that  earnings  have  been 
squeezed. 

CRS-17 

TABLE  l.-SCLECTED  FINANCIAL  DATA  FOR  30  OIL 
COMPANILS 


[DolUrs  in  milllons| 

Year 

Net 

income 

after 

Revenues            tax 

Pefcent 

profit 

margin 

Percent 
return 
on  net 
v»orth 

1952 

1357 

1962 

19,458         2.020 

31,162         3,100 

37,473          3  314 

10.4 
10. 0 
S.9 
9.7 
6.5 

13.4 
12.4 

10  0 

1967 

1972 

55,921          5,407 

106,278          6,860 

11.9 
9.0 

Source:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank:  Financial  analysis  of  a  group 
of  petroleum  companies,  1953,  1958,  1963,  1968,  1973. 

This  same  Information  on  profitability  is 
shown  for  several  major  oil  companies  In 
Table  U.  Fluctuations  In  profitability  are 
normal  occurrences  In  the  oil  industry.  For 
Instance,  for  Gulf  to  bring  its  1972  percent 
return  on  net  worth  up  to  Its  previous  level 
for  1967,  a  264':t  Increase  would  be  required. 
A  264%  Increase  sounds  phenomenal  and 
excessive,  but  is  a  13.1'.;,  retiu-n  on  net  worth 
really  that  high?  I  do  not  believe  so  in 
comparing  It  with  the  historical  patterns  of 
the  oil  Industry  and  previcus  rates  ol  up 
tol6.6'ri. 
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TABLE  II.— SELECTED    FINANCIAL    DATA    FOR    8    MAJOR 
OIL  COMPANIES 

|ln  millions  oi  doliarsl 


Revenues 


Net 

income 

after  lax 


Percent 

profit 

margin 


Exxon: 

1952 4,050.8 

1957 7,830.3 

1962 9,536.9 

1%7 13.266.0 

1972 20,309.8 

Mobil: 

1952 1.560.6 

1957 2,976.1 

1962 3,933.3 

1967 5.771.8 

1972 5,166.3 

Texaco: 

1952 1,510.1 

1957 2,344.2 

1962 3,272.1 

1967 5,121.4 

1972 8,682.9 


520.0 

12.8 

16.6 

805.2 

.  10.3 

14.0 

840.9 

8.8 

11. 1 

1.232.3 

9.3 

13.0 

1,531.8 

7.5 

12.5 

171.1 

11.0 

11.3 

220.4 

7.4 

9.3 

242.3 

6.2 

8.2 

385.4 

6.7 

10.0 

574.2 

6.3 

11.2 

181.2 

12.0 

13.7 

332.3 

14.2 

16.2 

481.7 

14.7 

14.8 

754.4 

14.7 

15.3 

889.0 

10.2 

U.4 

Net 

Percent 

Percent 

income 

profit 

return  on 

Revenues 

after  tax 

margin 

net  worth 

Gulf: 

195?.... 

....    1.528.8 

141.8 

9.3 

13.0 

1957 

....    2,730.1 

354.3 

13.0 

16.2 

1962.... 

....    2.836.3 

340.1 

12.0 

10.6 

1967.... 

....    4,202.1 

578.3 

13.8 

13.1 

1972 

....    6,243.0 

197.0 

3.2 

3.6 

ShsP : 

1952.... 

....    1.142.6 

90.9 

8.0 

15.2 

1957 

....     1,764.6 

13'j.  1 

7.7 

13.8 

1962.... 

....    1,960,7 

157.7 

8.0 

11.2 

1367.... 

....    3.073.2 

284.8 

9.3 

13.8 

1972.... 

....    4,075.9 

260.5 

6.4 

8.9 

Slr,ndardo» 

Indiana: 

19?2.... 

....    1,592.1 

119.9 

7.5 

8.8 

1S57.... 

....    2.010.1 

151.5 

7.5 

7.5 

1962.... 

....    2.147.8 

162.4 

7.6 

6.6 

1967.... 

....    2.918.1 

282,3 

9.7 

9.5 

1972 

....    4,503.4 

374.7 

8.3 

9.9 

Arc'j: 

1952.... 

....       602.8 

4n.5 

6.7 

10.7 

1957... 

....        565.9 

25.3 

4.5 

7.4 

1962.... 

....        580.7 

46.3 

8.0 

7.7 

1967.... 

....     1,270.8 

130.0 

10.2 

10.2 

1972.... 

....    3,320.7 

155.6 

5.5 

6.6 

Socal: 

1952.... 

....    1,015.3 

174  9 

17.1 

15.0 

1957.... 

....    1,650.8 

288.2 

17.5 

15.5 

1962.... 

....    2,150.9 

313.8 

14.6 

11.6 

1967 

....    3,297.8 

421.7 

12.8 

10.  S 

1972.... 

....    5,829.5 

547.1 

9.4 

10.5 

Source:  Moody's  iiidus'uial  manuals  and  annual  Fortune  SOU 
listiiigs. 

Since  1968.  the  petroleum  industry  has 
been  near  or  below  the  average  for  return  on 
Investment  for  all  manufacturing  Industries, 
as  shown  in  Tr-ble  ni. 
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TABLE  111.  -  PERCENT  RETURN  ON  NET  WORTH  FOR 
SELECTED  U.S.  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


1972    1971    1970    1969      1968 


Softdrinks.  22.4  23.1  22.7  22.5  22.7 

Soop,  cosmetics   20.4  19.3  18.7  18.6  18.9 

Drugs  and  meuicines 19.7  19.0  18.8  17.0  19.8 

Autos  and  trucks. 17.2  15.0  5.8  13.8  16.5 

Instruments,  photo  goods....  16.8  15.4  15.8  18.7  19.2 

Tobacco  proriucts 16.2  16.6  16.4  14.6  14.6 

Hardware  and  tools 15.9  12.5  12.5  16.5  16.7 

Household  appliances. 15.4  12.1  11.9  13.5  14.0 

Brewing 14.7  15.8  16.0  13.2  13.2 

Lumber  and  wood 13.9  11.2  10.2  15.2  14.1 

Furniture 11.6  11.9  8.4  12.4  11.3 

Chemical  products 11.3  9.7  9.7  11.4  11.7 

Petroleum    producticn    and 

refining.. 10.8  11.2  11.0  11.9  13.1 

Cement 8.8  7.6  6.1  7.1  7.5 

Aerospace 8.8  6.3  6.7  11.4  13.9 

Textile  products 7.8  6.6  6.4  8.8  9.8 

Meatpacking 7.1  7.7  6.6  9.4  8.3 

Iron  and  steel... 6.2  4.6  4.6  7.4  8.5 

Total,  m.inufacturinf..  12,1  10.8  10.1  12.4  13.3 


Source:  First  National  City  Bank:  Net  incoine  ol  leading 
corporations,  1968  72. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  wide  dispersion 
in  rates  of  return  among  the  various  Indus- 
tries. There  is  no  one  set  rate  without  devia- 
tion. The  free  market  "assigns"  rates  based 
on  risk  and  other  factors.  When  these  fac- 
tors change,  the  rate  must  be  allowed  to 
fluctuate  if  we  are  to  keep  a  dynamic  mai'ket 
structure. 

Many  recent  comments  on  petroleum  prof- 
Its  have  focused  on  the  Increase  in  total 
profits.  While  complete  figures  on  1973  prof- 
its for  all  firms  and  Indtistries  are  not  avail- 
able. Table  IV  shows  how  1972  profits  com- 
pared with  1971.  Some  industries  like  the  oil 
industry  experienced  only  mcxiest  profit  in- 
creases, while  others  Increased  by  as  much 
as  seven  times  the  oU  industry  rate,  or  47 ',c. 
These  are  natural  and  healthy  adjustments 
which  help  allocate  capital  to  those  firms 
that  generally  can  make  the  best  use  of  the 
additional  funds  and  to  those  firms  whic^i 
must  finance  expan&lon. 


TABLE  tV. -CHANGES  IN  PROFIT.  1971  TO  1972 


Industry 


lncrc:i-*s 
(percei.t) 


Psper  and  wood  products. 47.5 

Broadcasting  and  motion  pictures 40.3 

Shipbuilding,  raitroad  equipment,  mobile  homes 37.2 

Metal  manntacturing 33.4 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts 33.2 

Textiles 29.8 

Appliances,  electronics 29.3 

Glass,  cement,  gypsum,  concrete 28.6 

Chemicals 27.8 

Measuring,  scientil'C,  and  photographic  equipment 21.9 

Farm  and  industrial  machinery 20.7 

Office  machinery  (includes  computers) 18.8 

Leathei  and  leather  products 18.6 

Apparel . 18.4 

Metal  products 18*4 

Publishing  and  printing. 17.8 

Pharmaceuticals 16.0 

Soaps,  cosmetics 14.9 

Rubber 13.5 

Aircraft  and  parts 13.0 

Food 9.8 

Petroleum  refining 6.8 

Beverages t5 

Tobacco 6.2 

Milling 3.8 

Source:  Fortune  SCO  listing. 

Thus  far  the  focus  has  been  on  iaduitry 
data,  as  indeed  it  should  be.  However,  as 
most  individuals  are  more  acquainted  with 
companies  rather  than  industries  and  it  l.s 
companies  not  industries  which  receive  prof- 
its, it  may  be  helpful  to  look  at  data  on  some 
well-known  corporations.  Consequently. 
Table  V  shows  profitability  data  on  several 
corporations.  T.he  oil  Industry  figure  is  in- 
cluded as  a  comparison,  and  one  can  refer 
to  Table  II  for  the  same  Information  on 
major  oil  companies.  Many  companies  In 
various  industries  have  much  higher  profit 
martins  and  returns  on  Investment  than  the 
oil  companies. 


TABLE  v.— PERCENT  RETURN  ON  NET  WORTH  AND  PROFIT 
MARGINS    OF   SELECTED    COMPANIES,    1972 


Company 


Percent 

return 
on  net 
worth 


Percent 

profit 
margin 


Gillette 22.0  8.Q 

Eastman  Kodak 19.8  15.71 

General  Motors.. 18.5  7.  li 

Minnesota    Mining   &    Mami- 

faclurir.g 18.1  11. 6 

Columbia  Broadcasting 17.5  5.91 

Gefieial  Dectric 17.2  5.21 

IBM  16  9  13.4 

Fold  Motor  Co    14.6  4.J 

American  Bioadcasbng 13.5  4.1 

General  Mills  . 12.4  3  4 

The  Washington  Post 12.3  4.5 

The  New  York  Times 11.5  4.1 

Pdlsbury 10.1  2.4 

Ho^eywell 9.7  3.9 

Oil  companies _. 9.6  6.5 


Source:  Fortune  500  hsting  and  Busirtess  Week  Quarterly 

Feporton  prtihls. 


Data  for  1972  has  been  used  thus  far  be- 
cause data  for  the  year  1973  is  not  yet  avail- 
able. However,  It  Is  Important  to  analyze 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  1973 
as  much  p.s  possible  becatise  of  the  major 
Impact  the  petroleum  shortage  has  had  oi\ 
the  Industry  and  Its  f.nancial  pvosture  relative 
to  other  industries.  Tables  VI  and  VII  there- 
fore compared  third  quarter  figures  for  1973 
and  1972,  Table  VI  by  Indtistry  and  Table  \'ir 
by  company. 

Industries  other  tlian  oil  have  also  experi- 
enced accelerated  profit  growth.  The  leader, 
the    steel    Industry,    experienced    a    profit 
growth  60%  greater  than  the  petroleum  in 
dustry. 
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TABLE  V).-3D  QUARTER  1973  PROFIT  FIGURES  FOR 
SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 


Profit 

percent 

Percent 

change 
from  1972 

profit 

Industry 

margin 

Steel 

101 

4.3 

Metals  and  mining. 

82 
74 

6  3 

Paper 

6.4 

Oil.   

63 

8.3 

Chemicals 

51 

7.2 

Building  materials 

38 

34 

5.9 

Automotive 

2.7 

Textiles  and  apparel 

33 

3.2 

Aerospace 

32 

1.8 

Office  equipment,  computers... 

25 

10.3 

Instruments 

23 

11.7 

Drugs 

18 

10.2 

Utilities 

17 

13.0 

Source:  Business  Week  Quarterly  Report  on  Profits. 

TABLE    VII.-3D    QUARTER    1973    PROFIT    FIGURES    FOR 
SELECTED  COMPANIES 


Company 


The  Washington  Post 

General  Motors 

The  New  York  Times 

Ford ' 

Pi  Ns bury 

Oil  companies 

Honeyvvell 

American  Broadcasting 

IBM 

Eastman  Kodak 

Minnesota  Mining  t  Manufac- 
turing  

General  Mills. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

General  Electric 

Gillette 


Profit 

percent 

Percent 

changes 
from  1972 

profit 

margin 

249 

3.3 

118 

3.5 

113 

4.8 

95 

1.9 

73 

2.3 

63 

8.3 

46 

3.7 

37 

4.8 

28 

14.9 

23 

18.0 

20 

11.5 

17 

4.1 

13 

6.3 

11 

4.9 

3 

8.3 

Source:  Business  Week  Quarterly  Report  on  Profits. 

One  argument  for  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  price  and  profit  increases  in 
the  petroleum  Industry  is  the  major  impact 
increases  have  on  Individual  budgets.  How- 
ever, the  steel,  metals  and  mining,  chemicals 
and  building  materials  industries  also  have  a 
significant  impact  because  of  their  price  ef- 
fect on  other  manufactured  goods  and  house- 
bold  budgets. 

In  the  selected  companies  table,  we  again 
see  many  firms  with  profit  increases  greatly 
exceeding  the  oil  company  average.  One,  The 
Washington  Post,  is  almost  four  times  the 
oil  average. 

The  Information  supplied  above  shows  the 
wide  dispersion  in  profit  margins  and  rates 
of  return,  both  between  industries  and  com- 
panies. With  so  many  variations,  how  do  we 
determine  excess  profits? 

Let  us  consider  the  term.  "Excess  profits" 
is  not  an  economic  term.  It  is  a  vague  and 
nebulous  term  to  which  it  is  hard  to  give  an 
objective  definition  that  can  be  used  as  a 
standard  to  determine  when  they  occur.  Free 
market  forces  objectively  allocate  funds  to 
their  most  useful  end  and  set  prices  based  on 
similar  objective  forces.  Supernormal  profits 
may  occur,  but  this  is  the  principal  phenom- 
enon forcing  supply  adjustments  to  in- 
crease prodiiction.  Supernormal  profits  occur 
during  shortages,  such  as  we  have  today, 
and  aie  needed  to  finance  the  hefty  produc- 
tion increases  warranted  by  the  same  market 
situatloQ  that  permits  supernormal  profits 
In  the  first  place. 

"Excess  profits"  is  a  social  term,  but  a 
meaningless  one  if  free  market  forces  Me 
allowed  to  function.  Profits  are  "excessive" 
if  they  are  not  In  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety. However,  aa  the  "invisible  hand"  in 
the  market  place  makes  proper  adjustments, 
market  iwljtMtmenta  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  society.  In  the  case  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  society 
that  there  be  supernormal  profits  to  finance 
supernormal  production  increases  and  elim- 


inate our  dependence  oa  the  'Unstable  sup- 
ply of  higher-priced  foreign  oil. 

Another  term  frequently  used  is  "windfall 
profits";  meaning  those  profits  that  accrue 
from  a  short-run  price  which  Is  higher  than 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  long-run  price. 
Under  normal  growth  patterns,  the  short- 
run  price  will  move  with  the  long-ruo  price, 
and  there  will  be  no  exorbitant  price  in- 
creases and  no  windfall  profits.  These  only 
occur  when  there  is  an  abrupt  dislocation  in 
markets. 

However,  it  must  be  realized  that  these 
abrupt  market  aberrations  mean  that  ad- 
justments must  be  made  In  the  market  place 
If  we  are  to  move  to  the  new  point  of  opti- 
mal resource  utilization  and  pricing  struc- 
tures. The  slower  we  move  to  this  point  and 
the  longer  it  takes,  the  more  time  we  spend 
at  a  less  than  optimal  position.  Thus  there 
is  a  true  economic  cost  of  not  moving  Im- 
mediately to  the  optimal  point,  an  economic 
C06t  which  Is  larger  the  greater  the  adjust- 
ment necessary  and  the  longer  it  takes  to 
adjust. 

Windfall  profit  Is  the  market  mechanism 
for  speeding  up  this  adjustment.  Windfall 
profits  are  naturally  larger  when  the  eco- 
nomic costs  are  greater.  If  we  remove  the 
windfall  profits  by  taxation,  price  controls, 
or  other  means,  we  only  delay  adjustment 
and  Increase  total  economic  costs.  Windfall 
profits,  therefore,  benefit  society.  Through 
government  interference  with  the  free  mar- 
ket, consumers  can  escape  from  paying  the 
windfall  profits  but  cannot  escape  from  pay- 
ing the  then  greater  economic  cost. 

It  is  thus  an  inescapable  economic  fact  that 
Americans,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  bear 
the  costs  of  Increasing  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction. I  share  the  concern  of  all  Americans 
for  the  problems  this  will  place  on  Individ- 
ual citizens  and  the  poor  in  particular.  I 
caution,  however,  that  there  are  no  panaceas, 
no  way  that  the  government  can  remove  this 
burden  from  the  people.  Even  in  a  totally 
controlled  economy,  citlaens  would  bear  the 
cost  as  government  shifts  capital  from  other 
activities  to  pyetroleum  production.  They 
would  then  get  less  output  from  the  other 
activities  to  continue  consuming  petroleum 
at  the  old  levels. 

We  can.  however,  shift  the  burden  of  cost 
increases  from  the  poor  if  that  Is  what  we 
want  to  do.  It  cannot  be  shifted  by  strin- 
gent controls  on  prices  and  profits,  as  some 
argue,  because  the  economic  costs  will  still 
be  levied  on  the  poor  consumer  as  It  will  on 
the  rest.  This  Just  hides  the  costs  and  dis- 
torts market  operations.  But  it  can  be  shifted, 
and  can  only  be  shifted,  by  direct  income 
redistribution.  If  this  is  what  we  want  to  do, 
we  must  provide  tax  relief  for  the  poor. 

An  Income  tax  credit,  tax  deduction,  or 
Increase  In  the  low  income  allowance  is  the 
only  effective  tool  we  have  for  changing  the 
Incidence  or  burden  of  petroleum  price  in- 
creases. Such  a  tax  adjustment  would  not 
decrease  the  total  cost  of  price  increases,  as 
nothing  can,  but  could  shift  a  greater  burden 
on  the  wealthy. 

This  is  the  real  decision  facing  Congress. 
Talk  of  price  controls  and  excess  profits 
taxes  are  discussions  of  a  policy  of  shortages 
and  hiding  costs.  We  must  allow  the  free 
market  to  operate  and  provide  tax  relief  if 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  free 
market  operations  on  the  less  wealthy. 

[Prom  Human  Evente.  Jan.  5,  1974) 

Wht   Oil.   Companies   N«ed   Hichfr   Profits 

(By    M.    Stanton    Evans) 

Some  months  ago  a  witness  before  a  Sen- 
ate conmilttee  In  Washington  discoursed  on 
an  unusual  but  highly  effective  propaganda 
technique  called  disinformation— which  con- 
sists of  spreading  spurious  "facts"  as  a 
method  of  confusing  puWlc  opinion  and  dis- 
orienting unfriendly  governments. 

We  have  been  witnessing  a  choice  example 
of  this  tactic  in  the  current  dispute  about 
the  energy  crisis  and  protts  earned  by  Amer- 


ican oil  companies.  Much  Is  being  made  of 
the  asserted  fact  that  petroleum  profits  are 
up  by  63  per  cent,  or  79  per  cent,  or  some 
other  enormous  figure,  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  a  year  ago.  The  impression  con- 
veyed Is  that  the  oil  companies  are  gouging 
the  public  and  that  their  behavior  is  the 
source  of  the  discomfort  experienced  by 
everyone  else. 

Neu'sweek  magazine,  for  instance,  tells  us 
that  oil  profits  "are  at  record  levels  this  year, 
and  many  consumers  are  concluding  that 
the  Industry  is  profiteering  from  the  short- 
ages." Newsweek  finds  industry  complaints 
of  Insuflicient  earnings  "astounding  in  light 
of  oil  profits  this  year:  Up  a  total  of  79  per 
cent  in  the  third  quarter  over  last  year  and 
an  average  of  59  per  cent  for  the  first  11 
months,"  according  to  the  researches  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  The  magazine  con- 
cludes that  if  the  shortages  are  drawn  out, 
"some  kind  of  legislation  directed  against 
the  industry — perhaps  a  lower  depletion  al- 
lowance, or  even  a  specific  antitrust  law 
mandating  breakup — seeme  all  but  inevit- 
able." 

All  of  which  is  "disinformation,"  pure  and 
simple. 

Pact  "A"  in  such  discussion  Is  that  oil 
profits,  far  from  being  enormous,  are  and 
have  been  comparatively  modest.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  '72,  for  example,  oil  Industry  prof- 
Its  on  sales  amounted  to  6.7  per  cent^-com- 
pared  to  9.7  for  the  office  equipment  In- 
dustry, 8.5  for  chemicals,  11.1  for  Instru- 
ments, and  so  on. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  13,  In  the  face  of 
surging  demand,  oil's  percentage  margin  Im- 
proved to  8.3  per  cent.  It  is  this  rather  mod- 
erate improvement  which  gets  translated 
into  the  63  and/or  79  per  cent  increase  in 
profits  which  scandalizes  critics  of  the 
Industry'. 

Such  percentage  games  can  of  course  be 
played  by  anyone,  depending  on  what  it  Is 
you  want  to  prove.  If  a  firm  had  a  profit  of 
only  $1  last  year,  and  raises  that  to  $2  this 
year,  then  it  is  possible  to  say  it  has  experi- 
enced a  "100  per  cent  increase"  in  profits — 
statistically  accurate  but  ssubstantively  mis- 
leading. By  the  same  standard  it  applies  to 
oil,  the  profit  hike  enjoyed  by  Newsweek  s 
own  parent  company,  the  Washington  Post, 
is  a  cool  249  per  cent — far  greater  than  the 
profit  Increase  accruing  to  petroleum. 
Should  consumers  therefor©  be  clamoring 
for  punitive  legislation  against  the  Post? 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  oil  profits  for 
the  past  10  years  have  lagged  behind  profits 
for  manufacturing  in  general  (11.8  as  op- 
posed to  12.2  per  cent).  Petroleum's  6.5  per 
cent  of  revenues  retained  as  net  earnings  in 
'72  was  down  from  7.4  per  cent  a  year  be- 
fore and  9.5  per  cent  four  years  earlier.  By 
way  of  contrast,  14.5  per  cent  of  oU's  gross 
revenues  were  taken  by  government  as  taxes. 

Indeed,  for  those  who  like  exploding  statis- 
tics, it  is  noteworthy  that  taxes  on  the  oil 
industry  have  Increased  by  more  than  100 
per  cent  in  four  years'  time,  while  dividends 
fell  to  3.5  per  cent  of  revenues,  an  all-time 
low. 

Result  of  these  contrasting  trends  is  that 
oil  companies  have  less  capital  for  explora- 
tion and  potential  investors  can  do  better 
by  putting  their  money  elsewhere.  And  since 
Newsweek  quotes  Chase  Manhatttan  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  well  to 
see  what  this  authority  ba«  to  say  about  the 
profitability  of  oil  investments. 

"Even  In  the  face  of  a  progressively  wors- 
ening shortage  of  petroleum,"  says  Chase, 
"government  continues  to  exhibit  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  industrj's  essential  need 
for  financial  resources.  .  .  ,  The  lack  of  con- 
cern is  mcMle  abundantly  clear  when  govern- 
ment prevents  the  generation  of  the  capital 
funds  needed  to  provide  additional  petro- 
leum supplies  by  imposing  artificial  re- 
straints on  petroleum  prices. 

"Over  the  past  four  years  the  taxes  paid 
by    [the   major   petroleum   companies]    in- 
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creased  by  as  much  as  112  per  cent.  But  the 
combined  net  etunings  of  the  companies  In- 
creased by  only  2.9  per  cent — an  average 
growth  of  not  even  1  per  cent  a  year.  .  .  . 
Over  the  four-year  period  capital  expendi- 
tures rose  by  no  more  than  16.6  per  cent — 
far  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expanding  need  for  petroleum. 
No  wonder  petroleum  is  In  short  supply." 

The  Chase  Manhattan  analysis  says  the 
problem  confronting  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try and  the  nation  at  large  Is  a  lack  of 
public  awareness  concerning  the  need  for 
earnings  sufficient  to  attract  capital.  When 
we  read  articles  in  Newsweek  quoting  se- 
lectively from  Chase  itself  to  argue  for  still 
more  punitive  treatment  of  the  industry, 
there  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about  the 
confusion  of  tb«  public. 

Quite  obviously,  on  these  data,  the  need 
of  the  hotir  is  improvement  of  the  oU  profits 
picture  rather  than  demagogic  assertions 
that  profits  are  too  high. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
another  statement  I  made  before  the 
democratic  conference  on  January  24, 
1974.  That  statement  includes  a  quota- 
tion from  Prof.  Edward  Mitchell,  and 
also  a  chart  showing  the  decline  in  price 
and  the  decline  in  dollars  and  investment 
In  oil  and  gas  in  this  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sen.\tor  Mike  Gravel 
Januabt  24,   1974. 

Forcing  back  prices  of  crude  oil  to  the  No- 
vember 1973  level,  as  proposed  by  the  Mon- 
dale  resolution,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  energy  resources. 

In  1974,  our  consumption  of  liquid  petro- 
leum fuels  wUl  approximate  18  mUlion  barrels 
daily.  Our  production  of  petroleum  liquids  Is 
currently  only  10.6  million  barrels  a  day.  Our 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  therefore,  ex- 
ceeds 7  million  barrels  dally. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports we  have  to  develop  greater  domestic 
■  supplies.  The  relationship  between  price  and 
the  exploration  and  development  of  domestic 
energy  resources  is  shown  dramaticaUy  on  the 
attached  chart.  As  can  be  seen,  If  the  Infia- 
tionary  factor  is  removed,  the  price  per  bar- 
rel m  1970  dollars  declined  from  approxi- 
mately $2.80  in  1957  to  a  little  over  $2.00  In 
1971.  During  that  period  of  declining  real 
prices,  exploration  and  development  efforts 
fell  at  the  same  rate. 

We  are  suffering  from  an  energy  crisis  to- 
day, because  our  nation  has  lacked  a  coher- 
ent energy  policy.  Government  and  industry 
have  made  energy  decisions  based  only  on  the 
consideration  of  the  moment. 

Those  decisions  were  based  on  tliree  things : 
To  keep  the  cost  of  energy  low,  to  encourage 
its  constunption,  and  not  to  worry  about 
where  It  would  come  from. 

Now,  we  must  rectify  those  mistaken  deci- 
sions. We  should  do  so  within  a  coherent  pol- 
icy that  is  aimed  at  achieving  the  goal  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  Rolling  back  prices, 
while  attractive  politically  and  socially,  will 
in  the  long  run  accomplish  nothing. 

To  be  sure,  our  pocketbooks  will  have 
momentary  respite.  But,  there  is  no  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  we  will  pay  even  more  in 
the  end.  And  we  will  pay  not  only  in  higher 
prices,  but  also  in  unemployment,  in  acute 
shortages  of  many  commodities  and  In  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

The  American  people  recognize  that  any- 
thing valuable  cannot  be  cheap.  I  think  they 
are  willtag  to  pay  what  their  energy  is  worth 
to  them.  I  also  think  they  will  eventually 
lose  trust  in  those  who  say  we  could  have 
it  t>oth  ways.  They  will  lose  trust  In  leaders 
who  say  we  can  have  energy  and  It  will  be 
cheap.  The  American  people  are  sick  of  false 


promises,  sick  of  deception  and  sick  of 
demagoguery.  Let's  be  honest.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  enough  energy,  we  will  have  to  pay 
what  it  costs. 

Tlie  price  of  energy  must  be  set  at  a  level 
that  increases  our  domestic  supplies  and  at 
the  same  time  avoids  excess  profits. 

The  effect  of  price  controls  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  was  summarized  sufficiently  by 
Professor  Edward  J.  Mitchell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  as  follows: 

■■To  create  a  shortage,  you  simply  depress 
the  market  price  below  the  level  that  equates 
supply  and  demand;  to  eliminate  the  short- 
age, you  free  the  price  and  allow  it  to  rise 
to  equate  supply  and  demand  once  more.  To 
create  a  surplus,  you  raise  the  price  above 
the  market-clearing  level;  and  to  eliminate 
the  surplus,  you  let  it  fall  back.  We  always 
have  three  options:  A  market-clearing  price; 
a  price  that  gives  us  shortages;  a  price  that 
gives  us  surpluses.  Our  representatives  in 
Washington  are  presently  opting  for  energy 
shortages.  If  we  are  all  decided  in  retrospect 
that  this  was  a  bad  choice,  we  have  the 
means  to  change  it." 

That  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  laws  of 
economics  which  even  the  Democratic  Party 
can't  change. 

In  the  hysteria  over  the  energy  crisis,  Con- 
gress should  not  rush  into  hasty  actions 
which  would  only  serve  to  make  the  problem 
worse.  Price  controls  are  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  we  have  the  problem. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  the  folly  of  price  controls.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  well  remembers 
when  we  had  price  controls  on  chickens  and 
not  on  feed — farmers  drowned  their  baby 
chicks.  If  we  Impose  price  controls  now.  the 
energy  producers  wlU  not  produce.  Instead, 
they  will  invest  their  capital  in  other  areas 
where  there  is  a  better  return.  We  will  only 
further  harm  the  consumers  in  Minnesota, 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  think  you  can  rely 
on  "cheap  foreign  oil"  just  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  even  a  friendly  country  like  Canada 
has  Imposed  a  $6.50  per  barrel  "export  tax", 
bringing  the  price  of  Canadian  crude  to  well 
over  $12  a  barrel.  "Hie  people  in  Minnesota 
will  not  benefit  from  price  controls  that  drive 
otit  domestic  production  and  leave  the  State 
dependent  upon  Canadian  crude  oil.  And, 
while  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
not  realize  It,  his  State  is  becoming  heavily 
dependent  upon  Algerian  gas  to  heat  his 
constituents'  homes,  a  direct  result  of  price 
controls  on  domestic  natural  gas. 

If  price  controls  are  not  the  answer,  how 
are  we  to  assure  that  price  Increases  will  not 
be  unwarranted?  In  my  view,  a  free  and 
unfettered  market  vrill  produce  a  fair  price, 
so  long  as  there  is  protection  against  exces- 
sive pofits. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  profits  in  the 
energy  Industry  compared  to  those  in  other 
industries  to  see  just  how  great  its  profits 
are: 

Percent   return   on   net   worth   for   selected 
U.S.  industries 

Petroleum  production  and  refining 10.8 

Autos  and  trucks 17.2 

Soft    drinks 22.4 

Soap   and  cosmetics 20.4 

Drugs  and  medicines 19.7 

Household  appliances 15.4 

Lumber  and  wood 13.9 

Hardware  and  tools 15.9 

Thus,  the  petroleum  industry  is  gaining 
less  of  a  return  than  these  other  major  in- 
dustries, some  of  whose  commodities  are  not 
nearly  so  vital  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  want  the  energy  Industry  to  invest 
Its  capital  in  the  seeu^h  for  new  and  increased 
supplies  of  domestic  energy,  then  we  have 
to  aUow  that  effort  to  be  profitable.  If  we 
refuse,  the  industry  will  go  where  tlae  profits 
are.  We  will  encourage  a  fiight  of  capital 
from  production  of  domestic  energy  to  for- 
eign energy  and  from  energy  to  real  estate. 


Rigid  price  controls  are  not  in  our  Na- 
tion's interest.  Emphatically,  they  are  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS CHILES,  WEICKER.  TAFT. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  AND  GRIFFIN 
TOMORROW  I 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  tomorrow,  which  I  ast 
to  be  changed  from  15  minutes  to  10 
minutes,  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
■Weicker,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
and  Mr.  Griffin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  o'cloclc 
noon  tomon'ow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:53 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  February  19,  1974,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18,  1974: 

Executive  nominations  received  by  th( 
Senate  February  18, 1974: 

Department  of  Justice 
Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of  California,  to  b» 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  HarlLng« 
ton  Wood,  Jr.,  resigned. 

W.  Vincent  Rakestraw.  of  Ohio,  to  be  As* 
sistant  Attorney  General  vice  James  D.  Mc» 
Kevitt,  resigned. 

The  Judicwry 
Thomas  E.  Stagg,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  b« 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of    Louisiana    vice    Benjamin    C.    Dawkins, 
retired. 

Dep.^etment  of  State 

Sumner  Gerard,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Am* 

bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Jamaica. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Aa  ministration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanlo 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 
Daniel  S.  Filers. 
Da\  id  W.  Yeager, 

Robert  K.  Norris. 

To    be   ensigns 

Mark  W.  Allen  Roger  A.  Morris 

Kathryu  A.  Andreeu  James  W.  O'clock 

Peter  W.  deWitt  Stepher.  A.  Reynolds 

Donald  A.  Dreves  Thom.->.  J.  Rice 
Carl  W.  Johnson 

In  the  Navy 
Rear  Ad.m.  Emmett  H.  Tidd.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
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inent  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Iif  not  MAKtm  OoKPs 

The  foUowlng-namert  (Navy  enlisted  sclen- 
llflc  education  program)  for  permanent  ap- 
polatmeat  to  tbe  grade  of  second  lieutenant 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  tbe  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaUflea- 
tlona  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Splnka,  Grafton. 

The  following-named  (KaveJ  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)   graduates  for  perma- 
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nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Oorps,  subject  to 
the   quaUflcstlons   therefor  as  provided   by 

law: 

Oallegos,  Joey  B. 
Boten,  Richard  C. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SOVEREIGNTY  OP  UNITED  STATES 
OVER  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   TnOXNIA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav,  Febructrsf  18.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  13  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Barnes,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Virginia,  tntroduced  a  resolution 
in  that  body  calling  upon  tbe  U.S.  Senate 
to  reject  any  encroachment  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

I  applaud  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Bamee. 

I  was  discouraged  to  learn  of  the  re- 
cent action  of  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
stnger  in  signing  an  agreement  which 
seAx  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
a  surrender  of  its  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
Is  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of  1903  and 
cannot  be  abro^ted  without  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  an  acreement 
surrendering  U.S.  sovereignty  is  negoti- 
ated by  the  administration,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  by  Senator 
Barnes  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Berate   Jortrr  RESOLtmoN   No. — 
Expressing  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly 

ot   VlrgliLla    relative    to   the   Hay-Biinau- 

Varllla  Treaty  of  1903 

Whereas,  In  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
the  United  States  of  America  was  granted 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
In  perpetuity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essential  to 
the  defens  and  national  security  of  the 
United  St&tee  ot  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  ecoQomy  and  Interoceanic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  remainder  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  valuable  exports  from  Virginia 
go  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  distant 
reaches  of  the  globe;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Panama  Canal 
has  provided  xuUnterrupted  peacetime  transit 
to  all  nations;  and 

Whet«a8,  the  traditionally  unstable  nature 
of  Panamanian  politics  and  government  poses 
an  Implicit  threat  to  the  security  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America  served 
by  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  BepubUc  of  Panama  poesesses 
neither  the  technical  and  managerial  ex- 
pertise to  effectively  operate  and  maintain 
the  Canal  nor  the  capability  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Canal  represents  a  five  billion 
dollar  Investment  on  the  part  of  the  people 


of  the  United  States  of  America;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  reject  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Insist  that  the  terms  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  as  subsequently 
amended  be  adhered  to  and  retained;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  send 
copies  of  tbis  resolution  to  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States:  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State;  Carl 
Albert,  Si)eaker  of  the  Hotise;  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght.  Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and  to  each  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


IP  ROLLBACK  OF  OIL  PRICES— LESS 
GASOLINE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  name  of  the  political  game  today 
appears  to  be  "taJce  a  shot  at  the  major 
oU  companies."  They  are  a  great  target 
because  they  do  not  vote,  and  everyone 
wants  cheap  gasoline. 

Por  years  under  price  control  pressure, 
new  oil  well  drilling  has  been  declining. 
Domestic  new  discoveries  are  down.  The 
only  way  to  encourage  more  drilling  is 
to  provide  a  profit  margin.  Costs  are  up 
from  $56,000  to  $94,000  in  drilling  a  new 
oil  well  and  only  one  of  nine  holes  drilled 
will  be  a  producer.  We  can  also  increase 
secondary  recoveries  of  stripper  weUs  if 
we  realistically  pay  the  costs  of  these  in- 
flationary times. 

I  saw  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  Both  Texas  Senators  are 
quoted.  But  remember  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  owned  by  the  stockholders  who 
live  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Boston, 
LoB  Angeles.  Tlie  need  13  for  the  major  oil 
companies  to  start  speaking  out  and  stop 
whispering:.  Here  is  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  editorial : 

Rollback    Wok't    Work 

Congressional  conferees^  acting  in  politi- 
cal fever,  covild  prolong  the  fuel  shortage 
rather  than  easing  it  if  the  proposal  to  roll 
ba«k  oU  prices  Is  passed  by  both  houses. 

In  making  political  p».sses  at  a  crttJcal 
Issue,  the  Joint  Sen«te-H>>use  committee  Is 
running  counter  to  federal  energy  chief  WH- 
11am  E.  Simon's  position.  It  could  put  a  bur- 
den on  oU  producers  that  would  be  too  heavy 
to  carry. 

The  amendment  which  they  propose  to 
tacic  on  to  the  emergency  energy  act  would 
automatically  turn  back  domestic  crude  oil 
to  $5.25  per  barrel  and  prohibit  that  price 
from  rising  above  a  celling  of  $7.09  per  barrel. 


That,  says  Mr.  Simon,  wovld  be  totally  re> 
strlctiv«  and  make  oontlnoetf  production  un- 
proStable  for  many  on  companiee.  He  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Purttier,  It  would  place  President  Nixon  In 
the  tight  position  of  considering  a  veto  for 
the  entire  emergency  act.  Or,  If  he  leaves  the 
amendment  In  the  act,  be  would  be  the 
scapegoat  later  If  price  Increases  were 
granted. 

Briefly,  and  simply,  the  cost  of  the  oil 
product  today  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
conferees  proposed — $5.25.  I«r.  Simon  argues 
that  the  doeest  price  he  "could  live  with" 
would  be  a  price  oeillng  of  #7.88  per  barrel  If 
there  Is  to  be  continuing  oU  production  in 
the  critical  period  of  shorta^. 

It  is  odd.  Indeed,  th»t  poUtioelly  aaibltious 
men  such  as  Sen.  Hetu-y  Jackaon — architect 
of  the  idea — oppose  the  thinking  of  Simon 
and  his  knowledgeable  staff  Just  to  give  the 
consuming  public  the  Idea  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  price  cirt. 

It  wont  work. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Ben.  John  Tower 
immediately  saw  the  holes  in  the  plan  and 
(Lsked  that  it  be  considered.  Bentsen  made 
the  point  that  stripper  wells,  now  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  accelerated  energy  plan, 
would  have  to  be  exempt  or  there  simply 
wouldn't  be  enough  oil  production. 

The  public  Is  getting  weary  of  grandstand 
plays  on  their  energy  shortage.  They  want 
studied  action  and  results — preferably  from 
a  man  like  Simon  rather .  than  ambitious 
vote  seekers. 


Ben. 


DR.  MALCOLM  R.  CURRIE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18.  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Currie,  the  new  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  was 
the  subject  of  a  short  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1974  issue  of  Government  Executive. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Currie's  post,  and  the  faet  that  this  ar- 
ticle was  one  of  the  first  which  tells  us 
something  about  Dr.  Curiae,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  "Decision 
Maker"  by  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DBCisroN    Makes — DOD's   Mai.colm    Cuanis: 

Focusing  on  the  Fiscal  Ykak  1975  Budget 

Last  June,  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie  took  on 
the  job  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
filling  a  post  Dr.  John  Foster  filled  for  tbe 
previous  seven  years.  Hierarchically,  Currie 
has  the  number  three  post  In  the  Pentagon. 
He  had  been  vloe  president  for  R&D  at  Beck- 
man  Instruments,  Inc.,  of  FuUerton,  Calif. 

Currie's  modus  operandi  differs  from 
Foster's  though  It  Is  not  to  say  he  criticizes 
the  Foster  stye. 

"I'm  forming  an  extremely  close  working 
team  with  the  three  R&D  assistant  secre- 
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tsrles  (of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force),"  he 
said.  "I'm  regarding  my  whole  office  staff  as 
peripheral  to  that  R&D  central  management 
team  in  DOD." 

Objectives  of  this  move  are  to  bring  in  the 
service  assistant  secretaries  closer  to  where 
the  DOD  decisions  are  made — indeed,  con- 
tribute to  them — and  thus  to  force  the  In- 
dividual assistant  secretaries  to  take  a  more 
objective,  less  parochial  view  of  their  indi- 
vidual services. 

Although  he  works  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Council,  staffed  with 
the  Service  chiefs  as  well,  his  closer  liaison 
Is  with  the  assistant  secretaries.  "It's  a 
civilian  group,"  Currie  said,  "consisting  of 
men  with  diverse  backgrounds,  but  similarly 
oriented.  They  all  come  from  Industry,  and 
they're  all  concerned  wltli  problems  of  man- 
agement." 

MIDEAST    LESSONS    LEARNED 

The  group.  Including  Currie's  principal 
deputy  Bob  Parker,  meets  for  an  extended 
lunch  every  Tuesday.  "I  have  formal  meet- 
ings with  each  of  them  alone,"  Currie  said, 
"set  up  on  a  regular  weekly  basis.  And  then 
we  have  hot  lines  to  each  other's  offices.  We 
see  each  other  many  times  a  day,  to  discuss 
'  problems."  His  is  an  anticipatory  kind  of 
management,  dealing  with  problems  by  nip- 
ping them  In  the  bud;  he  Is,  as  he  refers  to 
himself,  "a  constructive  adversary." 

Currie  Is  In  the  process  of  "constructing 
a  series  of  fairly  broad  objectives  from  this 
office,  that  I'm  going  to  achieve  in  three 
years.  That's  management  by  objective;  It's 
a  useful  tool." 

The  difficulties  he  encounters  here  are 
built  in  constraints — budgetary.  Congres- 
sional, "and  of  course  the  constraints  of 
advocacy  in  the  Services  and  their  own  set  of 
self-imposed  constraints." 

His  approach  to  this  is  to  review  programs 
of  a  trl-Servlce  level,  by  mission  area  and 
technology.  "I'm  going  to  Institute  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  do  this  on  an  ongoing 
basis  during  the  year,  not  Just  In  the  Fall  sea- 
son of  cutting  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year." 

One  example  be  cited  was  In  the  technol- 
ogy of  high  energy  lasers  "It's  big  business." 
And  another  Is  electronic  warfare :  "we're  go- 
ing to  be  looking  at  (that)  In  the  next  two 
months,  across  the  Services." 

Intra-Servlce :  The  Navy's  antisubmarine 
warfare  efforts  are  fragumented  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  efforts  ongoing  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  Involved.  "We're  working  vrtth 
the  Navy  to  collect  these  fragmented  efforts 
in  ASW  Into  overall  packages  which,  from  a 
management  point  of  view,  we  can  Inject  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  tradeoff  between 
these  elements." 

In  the  '74  budget,  Currie  Is  concerned 
about  the  level  of  Investment  In  component 
and  systems  technology  tbe  Nation  should 
have  In  the  ballistic  missile  defense  arena.  "I 
don't  believe  It  should  be  zero,"  he  said,  "and 
quite  clearly  It  can't  be  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  What  should  It  be?  It  consists  of  several 
large  programs  collected  under  the  general 
heading  of  ballistic  missile  defense.  I'm  try- 
ing to  initiate  conversation  with  people  In 
Congress  on  coming  to  agreement  as  to  com- 
ing to  the  right,  approved  level." 

Emphasis  In  the  1975  Fiscal  Year  budget 
In  DDR&E  on  the  strategic  R&D,  the  two 
biggest  will  be  programs  being  the  Trident 
and  theB-1. 

Alio  focused  In  the  FY  '75  budget  will 
b°  aspects  of  modern  warfare  that  have  been 
"created  by  the  Mideast  conflict."  For  ex- 
ample, air  mobility  has  shown  to  be  very  de- 
cisive: "Our  ability  to  transport  50  percent 
more  tonntige  over  three  times  the  distance 
with  one-third  fewer  sorties  than  the  Soviets 
had  a  decisive  influence." 

Also  In  FY  '75.  the  whole  spectrum  of  air 
defense,  from  guns  to  infrared  missiles  to 
radar-controlled  surface-to-air  missiles  that 
make  up  air  defense  and  the   mobility  as- 
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soclated  with  that  (which  has)  to  be  reevalu- 
ated;  we're  doing  that  right  now." 

The  Mideast  conflict  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  electronic  warfare.  The  precision 
in  stand-off  delivery  of  weapons  with  pin- 
point accuracy  is  being  reevaluated.  "We're 
shifting  monies  around,  shifting  emphasis. 

"Of  course,  the  whole  business  of  anti- 
armor  missiles  like  the  TOW  mLssile.  and 
the  requirements  these  place  on  armor  and 
the  mobility  attached  with  that  armor — 
these  are  all  questions  we're  actively  study- 
ing." 

The  fuel  energy  crunch  is  impacting  on 
the  Services.  "We're  going  to  be  looking  very 
critically  at  new  developments  in  our  abil- 
ity to  standardize  on  fuels  more  than  we 
have,  decreasing  the  number  of  Jet  aircraft 
fiifls  we're  using. 

"I  don't  have  any  magic  there  (solving 
fuel  problems).  One  can  think  of  making 
a  greater  fraction  of  ships  In  our  future 
Navy  nuclear  rather  than  conventional 
power.  I'm  certain  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased trend  In  that  direction." 

Project  Sanguine  is  still  alive.  It  is  'felt 
to  be  extremely  important  for  future  com- 
munications with  the  ballistic  missile  fleet," 
Currie  said.  Its  statiis  is  experimental.  There's 
a  small  demonstration  system  in  Wisconsin 
ai^d  it's  being  experimented  with.  We  would 
like  to  go  ahead  with  a  fully-hardened  sys- 
tem when  we  can  overcome  the  human  and 
political      kinds  of  factors   Involved." 

A  new  trl-Service  program  of  growing  im- 
portance is  NavStar,  a  new  navigation  sat- 
ellite. The  Executive  Manager  will  be  the 
Air  Force  but  both  Navy  and  Army  man- 
agements  are  locked  in   with  it. 

"It  will  be  a  DOD  system  that  will  not 
only  furnish  over  the  long  terms  some  real 
cost  savings  in  avoiding  continued  prolifera- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  navigation  equip- 
ment," said  Currie,  "but  It  will  provide  a 
tremendous  new  military  capability  in  the 
common  grid  at  which  we  can  operate  very 
accurately.  It  will  Impact  on  precision  weap- 
on delivery  in  a  tactical  sense  and  strategic 
guidance  of   weapons." 

The  four-year  program  will  have  wide  In- 
dustry participation. 

Phase  I  of  this  program  will  be  a  concept 
validation  phase,"  Currie  said,  "not  only  in 
terms  of  the  satellite  system  itself,  but  In 
terms  of  the  user  equipment.  I'm  going  to 
make  sure  that  Industry  does  participate  on 
a  wide  basis,  because  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  spent  over  the  next  10  or  15  years  in  user 
equipment  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  want 
to  extract  from  Industry  on  a  competitive 
basis  the  best  of  what  technology  and  en- 
gineering can  offer." 


BEYOND  THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OP   CALrrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  entitled  "U.S.  Min- 
eral Resources — Where  Do  We  Stand?" 
This  excellent  study  gives  an  indication 
of  the  problems  we  are  likely  to  face  if 
we  do  not  give  su£Qcient  attention  to  our 
natural  resource  position  and  impending 
mineral  shortages. 

The  statistics  included  in  tlie  MCPL 
report  substantiate  the  claim  made  in 
Business  Week  that  "fuel,  of  course,  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  shortage  iceberg,"  and 
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desen'e  an  amount  of  attention  and  con- 
cern corresponding  to  that  which  has 
been  showered  upon  the  energ>-  crisis  of 
late,  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  1973  the  National  Materials  Ad- 
visor' Board  reported  that  we  are  now 
almost  completely  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  22  of  the  74  nonenergj-  min- 
eral commodities  considered  essential  Id 
a  modern  industrial  society.  We  are  nov,- 
running  a  deficit  arising  from  minerals 
importation  of  about  $6  billion  per  year; 
this  could  approach  $100  billion  a  year  if 
present  trends  in  the  use  of  minerals 
continue.  Programs  to  insure  against  the 
waste  of  already  scarce  commodities  can 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  purely  corporate 
concern;  they  are  a  matter  of  national 
necessity. 

Experimentation  -Rith  resource  diplo- 
macy by  the  world's  commodity  produc- 
ing countries  could  follow  In  the  wake  of 
the  successful  example  set  by  the  Arab 
oil  producing  states.  Commodity  cartels 
such  as  CIPEC,  the  copper  coimterpart 
to  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries — OPEC — have  been 
encouraged  to  take  a  stronger,  more  uni- 
fied position  as  the  result  of  OPEC's  re- 
nowned success  at  influencing  prices  ard| 
profits.  I 

We,  in  turn,  must  plan  and  take  pre- 
ventive measures  to  insure  that  the  co- 
ordination of  production  by  commodity 
exporters  cannot,  and  will  not  determine 
the  level  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  make  and  implement  policy  with 
regard  to  specific  materials  and  specific 
needs  before  we  reach  a  crisis  situation. 
The  development  of  new  domestic,  lowex- 
grade  and  hitherto  unprofitable  reserves 
■will  require  new  economic  policies  re- 
garding exploration  and  extraction,  new 
impetus  for  developing  necessary  tech- 
nological skills,  and  a  new  nationally 
accepted  basis  upon  which  to  balance  en- 
vironmental and  industrial  considera- 
tions. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  develop  immedi- 
ately administrative  mechanisms,  first, 
to  deal  with  the  depletion  of  domestic 
mineral  reserves  by  rapid  industrial 
growth;  second,  to  determine  the  avail- 
ability and  security  of  access  to  various 
imported  materials;  third,  to  develop 
strategies  for  stockpiling  some  vital  com- 
modities; and  fourth,  to  identify  min- 
erals which  can  be  substituted  for  ones 
which  become  scarce. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  pres- 
ent administration's  policy  of  extensive 
metal  stockpiles  disposal,  annoimced  last 
April  as  a  way  to  fight  inflation  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  might  fit  into  such  a 
preventive  strategy.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  now  disposing  of 
all  252,000  tons  of  copper  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment defense  stockpile — a  move  that 
is  hardly  likely  to  serve  the  country  in 
good  stead  against  the  threatened  export 
restrictions  by  the  CIPEC  coimtries. 

As  Harr>'  B.  Ellis,  business-financial 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  written : 

Much  is  heard  of  the  growing  energy  short- 
age, because  of  its  Impact  on  every  American 
who  drives  a  car  and  heats  a  home.  It  now 
develops  that  Americans  need  to  be  just  as 
concerned  about  shortages  of  minerals  of 
whose  presence  Is  countless  products  they 
may  scarcely  be  aware. 
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U.S.  UnfXRAi.  RxEOTncxB — Wkbue  Do  Wi 

STurof 

(To:  All  Membere  of  MCPL] 

(From    Congressman    Sak    Gibbons,    Chatr- 

irjui.  World  Trade  and  Developiaent  Com- 

iniU««) 

Ihe  SUerlag  Committee  of  MCPL  recently 
asked  me  and  our  Committee  staff  to  pro- 
Tide  aotne  flacte  and  flgiirea  on  vrhere  this 
country  stands  In  Its  mineral  resources  rela- 
tive to  growing  demand  and  to  dependence 
on  foreign  sources. 

Using  the  recently  released  Department  of 
the  Interior  study  "United  States  Mineral  Ee- 
sources,"  as  our  bade  reference,  we  bave  put 
together  tbla  paper  which  we  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  you  and  your  staffs. 

Energy  fuels  are  of  course  In  the  spotlight 
these  da3rs  and  while  there  are  gaps  In  our 
data  on  UjB.  o41  and  petroleum  reserves,  work 
on  them  Is  now  getting  underway.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  other  basic  mineral  re- 
•oorces,  however,  which  are  vital  to  ovir  econ- 
omy. The  nj3.  Is  preaenUy  moderately  too 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  the 
following  materials: 

1.  Aluminum  and  Bauxite  (mainly  Jamaica, 
Surinam,  Australia  and  Guinea) 

2.  Antimony  (South  Africa,  Mexico  and  Bo- 
Uvla. 

3.  Chromium  (USSR,  South  Africa,  Rho- 
desia and  Turkey) 

4.  Copper  (Chile,  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire) 

5.  Fluorine  (Mexico,  Spain,  and  Italy) 

6.  Gold  (South  Africa) 

I.  Manganese  (Brazil,  Gabon,  South  Africa, 
Zaire,  and  Ghana) 

a.  Nickel  (Cbnada) 

t.  Oil  and  Gas  (Canada.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran, 
Fcman  Gulf  States,  Venezuela,  and  NlgerU) 

10.  Tin  (Malaysia,  Thailand,  BoUvia,  Brazil, 
and  Zaire) 

II.  Titanium  (Australia) 

12.  Tungsten  (Canada,  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Portugal,  and  South  Korea) 

13.  Zinc  (Oanda,  Peru,  Mexico  and  Austra- 
lia) 

As  Fred  Bergsten  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion has  pointed  out,  the  United  States  al- 
ready depends  on  imports  for  over  half  of  Its 
supply  of  six  of  thirteen  basic  raw  materials. 
Interior  Department  projections  suggest  the 
number  win  rise  to  nine  by  1963.  Bergsten 
notes  that  four  countries  (Chile,  Peru,  2Uim- 
bia  and  Zaire)  control  more  than  80 'i  of  the 
wortd'B  copper,  that  two  countries  account 
for  more  than  70%  of  tin  exports,  that  four 
countries  control  more  than  half  the  supply 
of  natural  rubber,  and  that  four  countries 
possess  over  half  the  reserves  of  bauxite.  Re- 
cent experience  with  the  cartellzatlon  of  oil- 
producing  countries  into  OPEC  might  soon 
IM  followed  by  similar  moves  by  the  tin  (Ma- 
Uyala,  Thailand,  BoUvla)  and  bauxite  (Ja- 
maica, Surinam,  Guinea,  perhaps  Australia) 
producinf  countries.  This  Is  not  to  menUon 
producers  of  agricultural  products  like  oof- 
fee,  tea,  rubber,  and  Jute. 

Hburt  Osbom,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  warned  shortly  before  leav- 
ing office  last  year  that  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  VS.  deficit  resulting  from  min- 
eral Imports  (correnUy  t8  bUlion  yearly) 
eouM  ai>praach  $100  billton  a  year.  Carroll 
Kirkpatrick  points  out  in  the  Washington 
Post  (Jan.  14, 1S74)  that: 

"The  U.S.  now  Imports  aU  or  nearly  all  of 
Its  platinum  (used  to  make  Jewelry,  labora- 
tory containers  and  as  a  catalyst  in  chemical 
processes),  mica  (electrical  equipment.  In- 
6\ilatiOD),  chromium  (metallurgy),  stron- 
Uum  (narea  and  fireworks),  coJDalt  (tool 
•teel.  magnets),  tantalum  (electronic  equip- 
ment), manganese  (metallurgy),  and 
bauxite. 

"It  Imports  more  than  half  its  fluorine 
(refrigerants),  titanium  (paint,  rubber,  air- 
craft parts) ,  nickel  (metallurgy) .  columblum 
(stainless  steel,  other  metallurgical  prooesae£, 
and  antimony  (metallurgy,  certain  plastics) . 

"The  nation   also  Imports   more   than  a 
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third  of  Its  iron  ore,  up  from  8  per  cent  In 
I960." 

What  follows  are  highlights  of  the  Interior 
Department's  study  which  will  provide  you 
and  your  staffs  with  some  details  of  our 
dependence  on  foreign  suppliers  of  these 
minerals. 

The  countries  listed  above  as  primary  for- 
eign sources,  with  few  exceptions,  are  all  In 
Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America — the  Third 
World. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cooperation  Is 
the  corollary  to  the  growing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations.  The  alternative,  interna- 
tional economic  and  political  chaos.  Is  a 
price  we  need  not  pay  if  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  logic  of  focusing  on  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  suppliers,  the  Less  Devel- 
oped Countries,  as  well  as  upon  our  own.  The 
OPEC  situation,  tied  as  It  is  to  the  Middle 
East,  is  perhaps  an  ar«a  which  presents 
American  policymakers  with  more  problems 
than  opportunltle.s.  But  In  dealing  with  na- 
tions supplying  other  es.«ntlal  materials  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  we  can  cer- 
tainly try  to  make  our  trade  and  develop- 
ment assistance  jwlicies  toward  those  coun- 
tries more  responsive  to  their  needs  than 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  Third  World  goals  can 
and.  Indeed  must,  become  more  accommo- 
dating of  each  other  If  we  are  to  have  eco- 
nomic and  political  peace  In  the  1970s  and 
b':-yond. 


Uvrrin    Statfs   Mint«al   RESotmcES 

(Geological   Survey  Professional  Paper  820, 

Department  of  the  Ulterior,  1973) 

1.    IS   OCR   SUPPLY    or    ^UNESAL£    RUNNING   OtTT? 

A.  Distinction  between  resources  (re- 
serves plus  other  mineral  deposits  that  may 
eventually  become  available — either  known 
or  unknown)  and  reserves  (known,  identified 
deposits  of  mineral-bearing  rock,  from  which 
minerals  can  be  extracted  profitably  with 
existUig  technology  and  inder  present  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

B.  ".  .  .  because  reserve*  are  the  only  part 
of  the  total  resource  that  is  immediately 
available,  they  are  of  paramount  concern  to 
the  mineral  Industry,  and  reserve  estimates 
for  most  mineral  commodities  are  generally 
available  and  are  undergoing  constant  re- 
vision. For  most  minerals,  however,  current 
reserves  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  re- 
source. The  remainder  of  the  total — ^the  po- 
tential resources — are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  long  term  .  .  ."  But  they  are 
NOT  reserves  and  In  most  cases  are  NOT 
readily  available  in  the  near  future. 

II.  CETIERAL    CONCLUSIONS    OF    STUDY 

A.  Mineral  Potential;  Where  do  we  Stand — 
Table  (see  atUched  pa^c:) — Potential  U.S. 
resources  of  some  important  mineral  com- 
raodities,  in  relation  to  minimum  anticipated 
cvimulatlve  demand  (MACD)  to  year  2000 
AD. 

in.    SELECTED    MINERAL    RESOURCES 

A.  Aluminum  and  Bauxite:  Imports,  mainly 
from  Jamaica  (over  half  our  bau.xite  (Rey- 
nolds &  Kaiser  are  major  investors  there), 
Surinam  (almost  one-fourth  of  our  bauxite) , 
and  Aiistralia  (over  SO^  of  our  aluminum 
Imports)  supply  about  87:;  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing requirements.  Remaining  13%  sup- 
plied by  bauxite  mined  in  Arkansas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Barring  unforeseen  political 
developmeotB,  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  alummum  industry  ia  the  United  States 
wUl  be  met  by  imports  (added  emphasis)  on 
increasing  amounts  of  aluminum  metal  and 
alumina  rather  than  bauxite  ore."  U.S.  do- 
mestic resources  of  bauxite:  about  40  mil- 
lion tons  reserves  plus  290-300  million  tons 
potential  resources  are  inadequate  to  fulfill 
long  term  demand.  Hovi^ever,  U.S.  has  vir- 
tually Inexhaustible  potential  resources  of 
aluminous  materials  other  than  bauxite.  De- 
tailed information  on  potential  U.S.  non- 
bauxite  aluminum  resouroBS  Is  inadequate.  A 
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meeting  of  aluminum  ore-producing  nations 
Is  scheduled  now  for  February — Guiiiea  is 
organizer. 

B.  Antimony:  U.S.  consumes  40%  of  world 
supply:  U.S.  deposits  provide  only  15%  of 
U.S.  needs.  Most  imported  from  South  Africa, 
Mexico  and  Bolivia.  Principle  world  resources 
in  China,  BoUvia,  USSR,  South  Africa  and 
Mexico  (In  that  descending  order).  A  stra- 
tegic commodity  used  In  manufacture  of 
ammunition,  visual  range-finding  shells,  and 
tracer  bullets  as  well  as  in  alloy-hardening 
processes  and  paint  manufacture. 

C.  Chromium:  1968-73  U.S.  consumed  7 
million  long  tons  (about  28%  of  world  pro- 
duction); has  mined  none  since  1962  (all 
US.  resources  low  grftde).  Knee  that  year, 
all  U.S.  chromlte  supply  Imported  frc«n  East- 
ern hemisphere;  since  19W.  45%  of  our 
chromium  needs  supplied  by  USSR.  Only 
mlnable  reserves  in  Western  Hemisphere  are 
(perhaps)  in  Cuba  and  Bratil.  Most  of  East- 
ern Hemisphere  resources  In  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa;  some  also  In  Turkey,  Finland, 
Malagasy  Republic,  smaller  deposits  else- 
where. 

Indispensible  industrial  metal.  Required 
for  stainless  steel,  hardening  and  toughen- 
ing of  metal  alloys  (especially  ferroalloys). 
Strategic  commodity,  especially  for  defense- 
related,  scientific,  medical,  automotive  pro- 
duction. 

D.  Coal :  estimated  UJB.  total  resoimses  3.2  + 
bUlion  tons  (49%  identified,  51%  hypotheU- 
oal).  U.S.  total  resources  estiix>ated  at  about 
20%  total  world  resources  and  larger  energy 
source  than  combined  U.S.  domestic  resources 
of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  oil  shale  and  bitu- 
minou.?  sandstone.  Coal  is  a  widespread  and 
abundant  fossil  fuel  in  the  UJS.,  although 
other  fuels  are  cleaner  burning  and  easier 
to  handle. 

E.  OolunU)ium  (Niobium)  :  Imp<»-tant  In 
metallurgy,  electronics,  chemical  and  nuclear 
uses.  Most  of  world's  resouroes  lie  outside  the 
U.S.  We  depend  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
imports  although  low  grade  U.S.  deposKs 
could  be  utilized  In  national  emergency. 
Worldwide  resources  more  than  adequate  to 
supply  projected  needs  to  year  2000.  At  pres- 
ent, although  domestic  depoelts  have  been 
identified,  none  presently  commercially  pro- 
ductive. Columblum  is  principally  imported 
from  Brazil,  Canada,  Nigeria  and  other 
African  countries  In  mineral  concentrate 
form  and  from  Brazil  in  form  of  ferro- 
columblum.  Primary  use  is  in  manufacture 
of  high-strength  low  alloy  steels. 

P.  Copper:  VS.  share  of  Identified  world 
copper  resources  is  19%.  CurrenUy  known 
world  reeources  estimated  sufficient  to  last 
50  years  at  cxirrent  rates  of  production.  Other 
producing  countries:  Chile,  Peru,  Zaire,  Zam- 
bia, and  USSR.  Domestic  US.  production 
plus  re-used  old  scrap  have  produced  the 
bulk  of  VS.  needs.  6%  of  copper  used  in 
1971  was  imported.  Advancing  industrializa- 
tion of  other  countries  will,  however,  in- 
crease their  copper  needs  and  global  demand 
and  prices.  (There  is  probably  as  much  un- 
identified copper  in  the  UB.  as  we  already 
have  found,  especially  in  wtstern  states  and 
Alaska) .  Chile.  Peru.  Zambia  and  Zaire  have 
agreed  to  restrict  exports  of  Uieir  copper  if 
the  present  favorable  international  price 
structure  Uireatens  to  collapse. 

G.  Feldspar:  Used  In  glass  and  ceramic 
mdustrles.  Domestic  U.S.  rearves  considered 
adequate  for  anticipated  demand. 

H.  Fluorine:  V£.  produces  only  30%  of 
its  present  requirements.  The  other  80%  is 
Imported  mainly  from  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  An  essential  for  steel  (as  fluorspar) 
and  aluminum  metal  (as  aluminum  fluo- 
ride and  synthetic  cryolite)  manufacturing; 
also  used  in  refrigerants,  aerosol  propellants 
and  solvents  (as  fluorocartions) .  Fluorine 
consumption  in  the  U.S.  and  world  has 
increased  greatly  since  1945  while  fluorine 
production  In  the  U.S.  has  remained  static. 
World  reserves  of  fluorspar  «re  estimated  at 
180  million  short  tons,  of  which  25  millioa 
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are  In  the  UjS.  Spteculative  resources  in  the 
world  are  probably  very  large. 

I.  Gold:  Most  of  world  reserves  In  South 
Africa  (about  %)  with  most  ol  remainder 
in  USSR.  U£.  not  self-sufficient  as  deposits 
are  small  and  generally  low  grade. 

J.  Iron:  U.S.  has  suflicient  reserves  and 
potential  resources  of  iron  ore  to  meet  its 
needs  for  many  decades  but  imports  about 
1/3  of  the  ore  it  consumes — ^primarily  from 
Canada  and  South  America.  U.S.  reserves 
are  about  9  billion  tons  and  total  identified 
U.S.  resources  are  100.6  billion  tons. 

K.  Manganese:  Known  reserves  and  re- 
sources Irregularly  distributed  throughout 
world.  U.S.  has  almost  no  domestic  reserves. 
One  potential  source  lessening  UJS.  depen- 
dency on  Imports  would  be  exploitation  of 
manganese  nodtUes  found  on  ocean  floors. 
But  unilateral  exploitation  could  create  In- 
ternational problems  until  agreement  is 
reached  on  a  La-.v  of  the  Seas  treaty  at  the 
United  Nations.  Principal  suppliers  of  man- 
ganese ore  to  U.S.  (1971)  were;  (in  order 
of  importance)  Braall,  Gabon,  South  Africa, 
Zaire  and  Ghana.  Of  ferromanpanese :  South 
Africa,  France  and  India.  Manganese  is  es- 
sential to  steel  manufacturing. 

L.  Nickel:  Most  of  non-communist  world 
resouroes  in  Canada  and  New  Caledonia. 
Small  resources  in  US.  (since  1966,  about 
16  million  pounds  produced  per  year).  U.S. 
Imports  most  of  its  nickel  requirements 
(97% )  from  Canada  and  Is  almost  completely 
dependent  on  foreign  sources.  The  world  sup- 
ply exceeds  demand. 

M.  Nuclear  Fuels: 

1.  Uranium:  current  UJ3.  demand  moder- 
ate btit  near-future  needs  expected  to  bo 
great.  Domestic  resources  sufficient  to  last 
into  1980s.  After  that  needs  will  be  much 
higher  and  tremendous  exploration  efforts 
will  be  required.  VS.  not  currently  depend- 
ent on  Imports. 

2.  Thorium:  current  demand  small.  Piiture 
use  as  nuclear  generator  fuel  may  be  much 
greater.  U.S.  has  large  resources  In  Florida, 
South  CartHina,  and  Georgia;  other  lower 
grade  resources  in  Wyoming  and  Michigan. 

N.  Oil  and  Gas:  All  current  estimates  of 
petrcrfeum  and  natural  gas  resources  depend 
on  prior  exploration  results  and  are  un- 
reliable. 

Oil:  U.S.  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  ( 1972) 
are  400  million  barrels.  World  proved  reserves 
(1972)  are  660  billion  barrels. 

O.  Oil  Shale:  Oil  shale  yields  substantial 
amounts  of  oil  by  ciestructive  distillation 
and  occurs  in  large  amounts  m  the  U.S.  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Production  is 
significantly  more  costly  than  oU  production 
from  wells.  Shale  is  an  enormous  resource 
of  oil.  Identified  U.S.  resources  are  2  trillion 
barrel*  of  oU  in  shale  (which  yields  15  or 
more  gallons  per  ton) .  Most  U.S.  resources  in 
U.S.  deposits  (about  30  gallons  per  ton  of 
shale)  m  western  Colorado.  Shale  oil  has 
been  mined  in  Scotland,  USSR.  China  and 
In  lesser  amounts  in  France,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many. Spain,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Operations  were  to  begin  in  Brazil  in  1972. 

P.  Tin:  The  U.S.  consumes  almost  30% 
of  the  non-communist  world's  annual  pro- 
duction of  primary  tin.  Nearly  half  of  this 
goes  Into  tin  plate,  primarily  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  cans  Many  of  these  uses  could 
be  met  by  substitutes  such  as  tin-free  steel, 
aluminum  and  plastics.  Current  U.S.  produc- 
tion is  negUgible.  Domestic  reserves  mainly 
in  Alaska,  are  sufficient  for  only  %  of  one 
year's  needs.  Largest  foreign  conditional  and 
undiscovered  resources  are  in  Southeast  Asia 
(Indonesia.  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Burma), 
Brazil,  China,  Bolivia,  and  Zaire.  Since  the 
U.S.  uses  such  a  great  pn^ortion  of  the  non- 
oommunist  world's  annual  tm  production 
and  yet  produces  almost  none,  tin  is  a  stra- 
tegic commodity  and  Is  stockpiled  by  the 
Defense  Department  accordingly. 

Q.  Titanium:    Extracted  principally  from 
rutUe,  Umenite  and  titanium  slag  made  from 
ilmenlte.  The  U.S.  is  dependent  almost  en- 
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tlrely  on  foreign  sources,  mostly  Australia, 
for  rutUe  but  has  substantial  reserves  and 
production  of  Umenite.  Annual  demand  in 
1970  vras  490,000  short  tons.  It  is  expected 
to  exceed  1  million  short  tons  by  the  year 
2000.  US.  titanium  reserves  In  1970  were 
estimated  to  be  about  26  million  short  tons, 
mostly  in  ilmenite. 

Primary  uses  of  titanium  metal  Include 
aerospace  production  (in  which  lis  light 
weight  and  strength  make  it  particularly 
desirable  in  aircraft  and  spacecraft  struc- 
tural components)  and  In  the  chemical  In- 
dustry. Hypothetical  resources  of  consider- 
aljle  amounts  are  calculated  to  exist  in 
Africa. 

R.  Tungsten:  U.S.  resenes  esUmated  at 
15  million  short  tone.  This  is  about  6.8% 
of  known  world  reserves  (of  which  about 
60Vr  are  in  China).  The  U.S.  has  the  poten- 
tial for  adequate  tungsten  production  Into 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  wUl  have  to  pay 
the  price,  however,  in  research,  exploration 
and  processing  of  high-cost  and  low  grade 
ores.  Tungsten  has  the  highest  melting  point 
(next  to  carbon)  and  the  highest  tensUe 
strengUa  of  all  metals.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  production  of  alloy  steels,  non- 
ferros  alloys,  and  chemicals.  These  products 
are  essential  in  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, including  tools,  tmbines,  structural  ma- 
terials used  In  nuclear  and  space  activities 
and  lamp  filaments.  U.S.  production  has  met 
oi.ly  75v;  of  domestic  demand.  We  are  thus 
a  net  importer  of  concentrates,  mostly  from 
Canada,  Australia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Portugal, 
and  South  Korea.  80';  of  known  and  esti- 
mated world  reserves  are  In  Communist 
countries. 

S.  Zinc:  The  fourth  most  important  metal 
in  world  trade.  The  U.S.  produces  about  9' ; 
of  total  world  production  (5  minion  metric 
tons) .  However,  we  consume  three  times  our 
output.  Total  world  identified  and  undiscov- 
ered zinc  resources  are  estimated  to  be  about 
5  billion  metric  tons.  Sis  leading  countries 
(Canada,  Russia,  the  U.S.,  Peru,  Mexico  and 
Australia)  produce  more  than  60%  of  the 
worlds  total  U.S.  production  has  not  kept 
up  wth  demand.  Cheaper  imported  mater- 
ials have  been  growing  in  use  to  make  up  the 
gap.  World  resources  are  sufficient  to  last 
several  decades  and  certainly  into  the  next 
century  althoiigh  world  consumption  in  the 
period  1960-80  will  probably  equal  all  pro- 
duction before  1960. 

POTENTIAL  U.S.  RfSOURCES  OF  SOME  (MfOKTAM  MINERAL 
COMMOOmcS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MINIMUM  AWTICIPATtO 
CUMULATIVE  DEMAND  (MACC)  TO  YEAR  2000  A.D. 

TT  =  short  tons;  LT  =  long  Ions;  lb  =  pounds; 
Tr  oz^Trcy  ounces] 

Idffitilied  rtscurces:  Includes  reserves,  and  nuterial<  other 
i.?!.'"*^'^  'i^'.?'!  'eascnably  well  known  «  to  tocatmn 
extent  and  grade,  that  may  tie  explortatle  in  the  futurVundef 
technoto'^'        econc.ntc  conditions  or  with  Improvements  in 

Hypothetical  resources:  Undiscovered  but  lecloricjllv  ore- 
?e^urc%  ""  "'  "^""^'^  ="'''''^'  '0  P'f5«nt  ident.led 
I.  Oon'^tic  'f*^u'ces  (of  the  category  shown)  are  greater  than 

196&^2MC  '"♦"""•"'   »ntic<p«ted   cvmulative   demand, 

II  Doi^e'tic  resources  are  2  to  IC  ti.Tes  the  MACD 

the^MACO  '"'"'"*■  ^'^  approximately  75  percent  to  2  limes 
IV.  Domestic  resources  afe  35  to  75  pereent  the  MACD 
V  Domestic  resources  are  10  to  35  percent  the  MACD 
VI.  Domestic  resources  are  less  tlun  10  percent  the  MACD 
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Commodity 


Hypo- 

MACD,   Identified        ttietical 

1968-2000'    resources     resources 


Aluininimi(ST)...  290 

Asb«st»s(ST)...  .  i^ 

Barite(ST) 25,' 

Chromiom  (ST)  .      .  ?o' 

Ct«»(ST) 2,813; 

C»»per(ST) 86, 

Fluorine  (SI) 37 

Gold(Troz)    ...       .  372 

Gypsum  (ST) 719] 

IwnCST) 3,2«0, 

Le*l(ST)... 37, 

Manganese  (ST) 47, 

Meicofy  (flasks). 2 


ooaooo 

II 

p) 

700,000 

V 

VI 

300,000 

u 

II 

TOO,  000 

VJ 

VI 

500,000 

IM 

II 

400,000 

III 

III 

600, 00« 

V 

V 

000,000 

III 

(') 

m.ooo 

1 

1 

000.000 

II 

1 

000  000 

III 

IV 

000.000 

III 

(0 

600,000 

V 

0 

Comicodity 


MACD. 
1968-^:0001 


Identified 
resources 


Hypo- 
resourcn 


Mica,  scrap  (ST) 6  COP 

Molybdenum  (lbs)...  3  100  000 

Nickel  (lbs) 16.200,000 

Phosphate  (ST)    ..  190  000 

Sand  and  gravel  (ST).  56,  800,  OOo' 

Silver  aroz) 3,700,000 

SulluraT) 473,000, 

Thorium  (ST)' 2) 

Tilaoium  (TiOi)  (ST)..  38,  Mo' 

Tungtlen  (lbs) 1,100,000 

Uranium  (ST) ].  )90, 

Vanauiurn  (ST). ...  420 

2mc(Sr) 57,000; 


000 

II 

1 

000 

1 

1 

uoo 

III 

P) 

000 

II 

1 

000 

III 

0 

000 

III 

1(1 

000 

1 

1 

iOO 

II 

M 

000 

II 

II 

DC* 

IV 

IV 

000 

II 

111 

000 

II 

P) 

uuo 

II 

II 

"  As  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  1970 
'  Not  estimated. 
,  '  f  w  thorium,  maximum  anticipated  comulative  demjrd  1968 


(aaA  ni**»niuiii  amN.ipaicu  comuiaiive  oemma  i9te- 

fOOO,  ivtuch  assumes  commercial  development  of  eccnoirucaHy 
ittractjve  thonuir,  reactors  by  1980. 

Source;  US.  Mineral  Resources.  Geotogical  Survey  Proie*- 

sional  Paper  820,  Department  of  the  Interior,  1973. 


PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIP.CINIA 

m  mE  SENATE  OP  THE  TJjrrTED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18.  1974 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, newspapers  of  February  6  published 
an  excellent  column  by  John  Chamber- 
lain pointing  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  the  plan  to  provide  public  funds  for 
political  campaigns. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  maintains  that  be- 
sides unjustifiably  using  tax  funds  for 
high-priced  campaigning,  this  proposal 
could  result  in  serious  distortions  in  the 
American  political  process. 

We  must  recognize,  hovsever,  that  re- 
form is  needed  in  the  way  in  which  we 
finance  the  campaign  expenses  of  candi- 
dates. I  thinlc  that  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  approve  a  tight  ceiling  on  the 
expenses  of  candidates  and  on  the  dona- 
tions by  individual  contributors  to  cam- 
paigns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Why  Raid  the  U.S.  Treasurv? 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain  would  limit  private  funds  tcr 
political  campaigns  without  putting  up  pub- 
lic money  for  anybody. 

John  Gardner's  own  high-level  preMure 
group,  the  uncommon  organization  knov.  n  a.s 
Common  Cause,  thinks  a  "new  era"  of 
honesty  in  public  life  can  be  touched  of!  If 
only  Congress  will  vote  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
political  campaigning  out  of  the  U.  8.  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Gardner  wants  to  force  you  and  me, 
as  ta.xpayers.  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  TV  ap- 
pearances of  candidates  whom  we  might 
prefer  to  see  starred  for  fund?.  A  better  solu- 
tion niighi  he  to  limit  private  c&nvpAign  funds 
withottt  ptittlng  up  public  r  oney  for  ar.y- 
bodyatall. 

The  Presiaent'6  man,  Patrick  Buchanan, 
who  is  against  public  funding  of  federal  po- 
litical campaigns,  has  taken  issue  with  John 
Gardner's  panacea  Maybe,  as  a  Nixon  lieu- 
tenant, Pfct  Buchanan  is  net  the  most  ad- 
vantageou.«ily  placed  individual  to  oppose 
even  the  most  obviously  fallacious  campaign- 
ejcpendltur©    refcrms.    Nevertheless,    Pat    ts 
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correct  when  he  says  that  outlawing  or 
severely  limiting  private  contributions,  while 
at  the  same  time  compelling  the  taxpayer  to 
lund  a  multiplicity  of  candidates  by  a  com- 
pulsory levy,  would  drastically  limit  the  free- 
dom of  most  Individuals  to  take  part  In  the 
political  process. 

What  would  hi^pen,  so  Pat  Buchanan  pre- 
dicts. Is  that  BtUl  another  federal  agency 
would  be  created  to  allocate  the  tax-seized 
money.  The  agency  would  be  staffed  by  the 
Idnd  of  $30.000-a-year  bureaucrat  who  sup- 
ports Common  Oause.  We  would  be  paying 
the  salaries  c^  the  i>oUce  force  that  would 
have  to  be  created  to  see  the  money  was 
spent  as  prescribed. 

But  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  sort  of  reform  proposed 
by  Common  Cause  would  throw  future  elec- 
tions to  any  candidate  endorsed  by  the  AFL- 
ClO's  C3eorge  Meany.  Labor  has  Its  One- 
tuned  organisation  that  la  always  ready  to 
make  the  telephone  calls,  to  transpc»t  people 
to  the  polls,  to  spread  literature,  to  canvass 
whole  neighborhoods,  to  provide  baby  sit- 
ters, and  to  provide  poll  watchers,  without 
making  big  cash  contributions  that  can  be 
identified  as  such.  The  cost  of  labor  politick- 
ing Is  hidden;  it  appears  on  the  union  books 
as  ordinary  salary  e^qMndltures  for  maintain- 
ing locals  that  are  ostensibly  devoted  to  such 
nonp<dltlcal  things  as  collective  bargaining 
with  employers  and  making  pitches  for  new 
members. 

I  oould  go  along  with  the  Idea  of  limiting 
camptUgn  monetaray  contributions  If  there 
were  only  someway  of  giving  the  middle  con- 
dition of  men  and  women,  most  of  whom 
have  no  organlMtions  to  conduct  "political 
education"  campaigns  for  them,  an  election- 
day  clout  comparable  to  that  exerted  by  the 
union  operators  of  telephone  banks  and  car 
pools.  But  most  of  us  middle-condition  peo- 
ple are  not  organization  prone.  Nor  can  we 
take  time  off  to  do  our  own  stamp-licking,  our 
own  protracted  canvassing.  We  have  to  make 
our  livings.  If  w*  an  not  to  be  allowed  to 
make  casli  contributions  to  political  parties 
to  do  our  telephoning  and  our  house-to- 
house  visiting  for  us,  it  means  that  the  col- 
lege students  (conveniently  excused  from 
classes)  and  the  labor  union  hierarchy  must 
have  unfair  advantage. 

Besides,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
ml^t  see  no  choice  between  candidate 
Tweedledum  and  Candidate  Tweedledee. 
What  abopat  our  rights  In  this  event?  Must 
we  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of 
politicians  of  both  major  parties  whom  we 
might  pnfer  to  boycott  on  election  day? 
Must  our  money  be  \ised  against  us? 

My  idea  of  a  healthy  common  cause  (no 
capital  letters  here,  please)  ts  one  that  tries 
to  create  a  dlstnist  of  all  politicians  who 
think  the  government  should  sui^wrt  the 
people  Instead  of  vice  versa.  Instead  of  put- 
ting my  money  into  political  campaigns  I 
prefer  to  support  movements  designed  to  In- 
crease the  scope  of  voluntary  non-state  ac- 
tion. Under  any  reasonable  conception  of 
freedom,  that  should  be  my  right. 

Of  course,  I  do  happen  to  make  small  poli- 
tical contributions  and  I  do  vote.  But  I  try 
to  throw  my  support  to  the  poUtlclan  who 
will  do  me  the  least  harm.  If  I  am  not  to  be 
permitted  to  steer  my  money  to  such  a  poU- 
tlclan, it  must  surely  mean  that  any  in- 
fluence I  have  will  shrivel  away  while  the 
Common  Cause-supported  bureaucrats  take 
over. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  MIDDLEIMAN 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAuroENu 
IN  THE  JOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1974 

Mr.  8IBK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called 
middleman  in  the  food  industry— that 
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group  of  pet^e  who  are  the  link  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer — have 
been  accused  of  many  things,  but  very 
seld(»n  are  their  remarks  heard.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  a  better  imder- 
st£inding  of  the  marketing  situation  I 
am  submitting  a  copy  of  a  speech  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Larry  Taber,  secretary- 
treasm-er  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali- 
fomia,  to  the  California  Assembly  Select 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Food,  and 
Nutrition: 

The  Agricitltural  Middlemai^ 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the 
Committee:  My  name  la  Larry  Taber.  I  am 
the  Secretary -Treas\uer  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  whose  members  produce 
approximately  80%  of  the  canned  foods  proc- 
essed in  California.  The  Canners  League  is 
particularly  pleased  to  appear  today  before 
the  Assembly  Select  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Pood  and  Nutrition.  We  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  give  this  committee  an  overall 
picture  of  the  canning  industry — its  func- 
tlono,  size,  structure,  and  economic  charac- 
teristics. I  will  also  present  an  illustration 
of  the  canning  Industry  from  purchase  of 
raw  product  to  sale  of  the  finished  product. 
Hopefully,  this  Information  will  serve  to 
clarify  some  conunon  misconceptions  about 
this  very  important  and  complex  industry. 
rtrNCTiONS 

The  middleman  functions  of  the  canniug 
Industry  are: 

I.  Production: 

(a)  Buying  (contracting)  raw  product. 

(b)  Grading  standards. 

(c)  Field  operations— assisting  growers. 

(d)  Agrlcultiu'al  research — development 
of  improved  varieties  and  seed. 

(e)  Scientific  research. 

(f )  Purchase  supplies. 

(g)  Processing  and  packaging, 
(h)   Quality  control. 

n.  Marketing: 

(a)  Transportation  and  storage. 

(b)  Selling,  merchandising,  and  advertis- 
ing. T 

(c)  RUk  taking.  1 

(d)  Marketing  research  and  market  Infor- 
mation. 

(e)  New  product  research. 

SIZE   AND   STIUCTURE 

In  a  typical  year  the  California  canning 
industry  packs  weU  over  200  million  cases 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables — more  than 
one  case  for  every  citizen  In  the  United 
States.  This  enormous  pack  has  a  factory 
value  of  over  $1  billion.  Approximately  67 
companies  vritii.  over  85  caxuilng  plants  em- 
ploy upwards  of  75,000  workers  during  the 
peak  processing  season.  California  produces 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  U.S.  pack 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  California 
there  are  23  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  commercially  processed.  Recent 
indications  are  that  the  California  canning 
Industry  will  continue  to  gn'ow  and  accoiint 
for  even  more  of  the  totnl  pack  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  canning 
Industry,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  dJl  canned  foods  pro- 
duced are  shipped  In  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  grasp  the  size  of 
the  UJ3.  canning  Industrj'  since  competition 
is  nationwide  and.  In  some  products,  world- 
wide. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  1.200 
canning  companies  c^eratlng  approximately 
1,600  processing  plants  la  49  states.  The  total 
factory  value  of  the  canned  fruits,  vegetables. 
Juices,  specialties,  meat,  poultry,  and  sea- 
food produced  in  1973  will  be  about  $9  bil- 
lion. Considering  only  fruits,  vegetables. 
Juices,  and  specialties,  the  factory  value  of 
the  products  produced  in  1973  is  approxi- 
mately $6  billion.  This  production  reqiUres 
the  employment  of  120,000  workers  with  a 
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payroll  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

In  structure,  the  canning  industry  is 
marked  by  every  tyjje  of  business  enterprise. 
There  are  grower-owned  cooperative  can- 
neries. Thwe  are  Ind^endently-owned  can- 
neries. The  latter  group  Includes  partner- 
ships, small  family-owned  corporations,  and 
large  publicly-owned  corporations  with 
thousands  of  shareholders. 

Small,  medium,  and  large  sized  canners 
buy  from  small,  medium,  and  large  sized 
growers  and  sell  to  wholesalers,  vendors, 
brokers,  retaUers,  hospitals,  restaurants,  re- 
manufacturers,  and  government  units. 

In  describing  the  structure  of  the  Industry 
It  Is  not  meaningful  to  talk  in  terms  of  the 
tomato  processing  industry,  or  the  peach  can- 
ning Industry,  or  the  pineapple  industry.  To 
understand  the  canning  Industry  and  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  economy,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
single  entity. 

SALIENT  ECONOMIC  CHABACTESISTICS 

I  Will  now  discuss  some  of  the  salient  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  canning 
Industry. 

1.  In  any  given  region,  most  canning  crops 
are  planted  and  harvested  only  once  a  year. 
The  canning  season  for  a  particular  crop 
may  range  from  several  months  to  only  a  few 
weeks  or  days.  After  that,  you're  through  for 
the  year — and  if  your  pack  is  short,  well,  bet- 
ter luck  next  year.  Seascwiallty  controls  vlr- 
tually  every  Important  decision  and  opera- 
tion and  complicates  the  recruitment  and 
utilization  of  labor.  Costly  plants  and  equip- 
ment can  be  employed  for  only  short  periods, 
yet  they  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
year  for  ready  use  in  the  next  season.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  constant  effort  to  Increase 
utilization  of  plant  and  equipment  by  find- 
ing new  crops  for  canning  whose  harvest  pe- 
riod either  precedes  or  follows  that  of  the 
plant's  primary  canning  crop.  As  an  addi- 
tional means  of  lengthening  the  processing 
period,  and  achieving  higher  quality,  can- 
ners have  developed  early  and  late  matur- 
ing varieties  of  the  crops  they  are  presently 
using. 

2.  Canners  are  very  large  users  of  short- 
term  financing.  The  peak  requirement  comes 
in  October  and  November,  when  most  large 
packs  are  complete  and  inventories  are  high- 
est. In  recent  years  the  low  point  of  cash  de- 
mand has  been  from  mid-April  to  July.  Suc- 
cess in  canning  is  dependent  on  receiving  an 
adequate  supply  of  quality  raw  products. 
Growers  are  promptly  paia  In  California,  for 
example,  growers  are  paid  weekly  throughout 
the  harvest  period.  In  addition,  large  sums 
must  be  available  to  meet  seasonal  weekly 
payrolls  and  to  pay  suppliers.  All  this  occurs 
several  months  before  the  Income  is  realized 
from  sale  of  the  finished  products.  Conse- 
quently, a  strong  line  of  credit  must  he  con- 
tinuously available.  Interest  costs  are 
substantial. 

3.  Over  the  past  four  or  five  decades — and 
particularly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — 
the  canner  has  graduaUy  assumed  many  of 
the  inventory  risks  formerly  borne  by  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer.  Traditionally,  the 
canner  packed  fruits  and  vegetables  during 
the  season,  then  sold  and  shipped  his  prod- 
uct immediately  to  the  trade.  After  the 
packhig  season,  the  canner  could  close  the 
plant,  relying  on  the  wholesaler  to  store  and 
distribute  the  merchandiae  to  the  retailers 
throughout  the  year.  Conditions  are  much 
different  today.  Modem  wholesale  and  retail 
store  managers  are  reluctant  to  tie  up  capi- 
tal In  heavy  Inventories.  To  increase  their 
rate  of  stock  tiurnover,  they  buy  only  a  few 
weeks  supply  at  a  time — leaving  the  major 
risks  and  burden  of  inventory  maintenance 
to  the  processor-distributor.  The  canner  car- 
ries the  economic  risk  ot  uncertain  demand 
for  his  products,  seeson-to-season  carry- 
overs of  stock  if  he  ts  vnable  to  seU  liis 
production,  and  of  the  Impact  upon  his  sales 
prices  of  excess  productk>n  in  bis  own  or  in 
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other  competitive  producing  areas.  He  also 
bears  the  risk  of  any  changes  in  consumer 
purchasing  jrower  or  In  business  conditions 
from  the  time  he  makes  his  commitments  at 
the  beginning  of  an  operating  year  to  the 
time  he  can  sell  the  finished  canned  product. 
Indeed,  buyers  are  often  afforded  price  pro- 
tection on  orders  shipped  to  them.  That  Is, 
If  the  canner  lowers  his  trade  prices  after  the 
order  Is  placed,  the  buyer  gets  the  lower 
"sale"  price.  It  Is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  this  Industry  that,  in  the  essential  Job  of 
assuring  an  abundant  supply  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  canned  foods,  practically  sJl  of  the 
major  economic  rtsks  between  the  harvest 
and  the  purchase  of  the  finished  product  by 
the  consumer  are  borne  by  the  canner. 

4.  Another  important  factor  is  that  the 
character  of  the  canning  Industry  varies 
Xrom  region  to  region,  from  state  to  state, 
and,  often  in  marked  degree,  within  particu- 
lar states.  There  are  variations  in  practically 
every  industry  activity.  These  variations  exist 
among  regions,  often  within  the  same  com- 
modity, and  In  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  pack  of  a  commodity.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  historical  patterns  underlie  these 
variations.  The  point  is  that  In  dealing  with 
this  industry,  there  is  a  major  hazard  In 
attempting  to  generalize  about  any  particu- 
lar detail  of  operation,  method,  or  technique. 

6.  The  canning  Industry  is  both  capital 
and  labor  intensive.  Substantial  siuns  of 
money  are  required  for  plant  and  equipment. 
Substantial  short  term  capital  Is  required  to 
finance  the  canning  operation.  Despite  the 
development  of  new  and  more  sophisticated 
equipment,  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  still  re- 
quired to  produce  and  distribute  canned 
foods. 

6.  Another  Important  economic  character- 
istic of  the  canning  industry  Is  its  depend- 
ence on  large  quantities  of  energy  and  water. 

Fields  must  be  plowed  and  maintained. 
Water  nxust  be  pumped  for  irrigation.  Crops 
must  be  harvested  the  nx>ment  they  reach 
maturity  and  trucked  to  the  cannery  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Enormous  amounts  of 
energy  are  needed  to  fir©  the  cannery  boilers 
and  operate  the  many  other  machines  used 
in  the  canning  process.  Additional  energy  Is 
needed  to  move  finished  product  into  the 
distribution  system.  We  know  that  some 
traditional  forms  of  energy  will  not  t>e 
available  in  the  future.  Costs  of  converting 
to  an  alternative  fuel  will  be  very  expensive. 

Canne'ries  require  a  large,  dependable  sup- 
ply of  pure,  fresh  water.  Water  Is  needed  to 
wash  the  raw  product  several  times,  to  flume 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  in  the  cannery,  to 
generate  steam  for  the  canning  and  cooking 
process,  and  to  wash  down  the  equipment 
and  floors  for  safety  and  sanitation.  The 
product  itself  must  contain  a  prescribed 
amount  of  water  or  syrup  to  aid  the  cook- 
ing and  sterilization  process. 

7.  I  come  now  to  an  aqject  of  the  canning 
industry  which  is  of  special  Interest  to  the 
consumer — prices.  The  market  for  canned 
foods  is  extremely  price  sensitive.  In  a  highly 
competitive  market  characterized  by  stable 
demand,  the  manufacturer's  and  the  retail- 
ers primary  selling  tool  is  pricing.  When  de- 
mand is  slack  and  you  want  to  stimulate 
sales,  you  mark  the  product  down  to  a 
"special"  price.  And  so  we  see  frequent  and 
sometimes  perplexing  variations  In  prices — 
from  market  to  market  and  time  to  time — 
as  merchants  take  advantage  of  "trade  al- 
lowances" (discounts  from  the  processor's  list 
prices)  to  feature  one  product  or  another. 
But — and  I  think  this  is  a  critical  point — 
the  average  price  of  most  canned  foods  has 
remained  remarkably  constant  over  the 
years. 

Last  spring,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  published  an  interest- 
ing table  of  food  prices  which  I'd  like  to 
share  with  you.  On  Table  Ko.  1  you'll  note 
a  list  of  nine  common  grocery  items  and  their 
average  prices  in  1952  compared  with  their 
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average  market  price  In  February,  1973.  No- 
tice that  a  typical  can  of  peas  has  risen  from 
21'*  to  26^.  This  gain  of  24  percent  over  a  21- 
year  period  Is  one  of  the  lowest  percentage 
gains  In  our  hypothetical  grocery  llat.  Now 
look  at  the  last  column  <m  the  right.  If  the 
price  of  canned  pew  had  kept  pace  with  ttie 
rise  in  average  wages  in  tills  coimtry.  It 
wouldn't  cost  26<  today — it  would  cost  60< — 
according  to  the  UB.  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilti-re. 

Over  the  years,  our  records  indicate  that 
camied  food  prices  have  consistently  lagged 
behind  the  rise  in  prices  of  retaU  foods  in 
general,  other  living  expenses,  and  the  con- 
sumer's spendable  income.  Even  during  the 
current  period  of  Inflated  food  prices.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show  canned 
food  prices  registering  only  modest  increases. 

On  Table  No.  2  you'll  note  the  cotnpwiratlve 
ris7  In  various  wholesale  prloe  components 
from  the  beglniiing  of  price  controls  in  .'Au- 
gust, 1971  to  October,  1973.  For  that  27- 
month  period,  canned  fruits.  Juices,  vege- 
tables, and  specialties  were  up  13.8  percent; 
processed  foods  In  general  up  28.4  percent — 
and  farm  products  in  general  up  66.4  percent. 

Competition  and  improved  production  ef- 
ficiency— more  than  any  other  factors.  In- 
cluding price  controls — have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  remarkably  slow  rise  in  canned 
food  prices  over  the  years. 

8.  Finally,  I  come  to  the  eoonomic  feature 
of  the  canning  industry  which  is  most  critical 
to  \is — profits.  Table  No.  3  Is  prepared  by 
the  National  Canners  Association.  It  shows 
the  profit  margin  of  32  representative  can- 
ning companies  over  a  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning In  1961.  It's  especially  worth  noting 
that  the  smaller  cauiners — those  with  less 
than  $100  million  in  annual  sales — ^registered 
net  losses  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  study 
period.  1969  and  1970.  Earnings  figures  from 
the  larger  canniug  companies  reflect  the  same 
cyclical  pattern.  Incidentally,  Judging  from 
published  financial  statements  from  the 
leading  publicly-owned  canning  companies, 
it  would  appear  «»at  the  downtrend  In  in- 
dustry profit  margins  has  continued  un- 
abated to  the  present  time.  In  1970  the  aver- 
age pre-tax  profit  margin  for  the  32  repre- 
sentative companies  was  2.7  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. That  figure  has  undoubtedly  declined  in 
the  last  three  years.  On  balance,  then,  we're 
talking  about  an  Industry  whose  return  on 
sales  is  less  than  hal]  that  of  comparable 
manufacturing  Industries. 

In  terms  of  return  on  Invested  capital,  an- 
other key  index  of  earnings  vitality,  the  can- 
ning Industry  is  not  much  better  off.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation study,  the  average  reported  return 
on  equity  was  6.7  percent.  This  is  generally 
considered  an  unacceptably  low  rate  of  re- 
turn on  risk  capital.  During  four  of  the  ten 
years,  10  or  more  of  the  32  companies  ac- 
tually reported  net  losses.  And  even  the  most 
successful  companies  In  our  Industry  have 
seen  their  return  on  equity  decline  to  a  level 
where  It  has  Ijecome  more  difficult  to  obtain 
additional  risk  capital  from  the  investing 
public. 

I  think  that  these  figures  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  the  frequently  voiced 
criticism  that  our  Industry  Is  "dragging  its 
feet"  in  complying  with  various  consumer 
demands — or  that  it  Is  not  moving  ahead 
rapidly  enough  In  the  area  of  environmen- 
tal controls.  It  is  not  difficult  to  take  a  for- 
ward-thinking, sodaUy-responslble  position 
on  consumer  and  environmental  Issues  when 
profits  are  skyrocketing  and  your  profit  mar- 
gins contain  a  comfortable  cushion  to  pro- 
vide for  the  added  costs  these  measiires 
would  require.  But  to  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  canners,  each  additional  cost  In- 
crement created  by  a  new  consumer  or  en- 
vironmental regulation  which  he  is  not  able 
to  pass  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer  drives 
him  closer  to  the  point  of  no  retvirn. 
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We  believe  It  wUl  become  clear  to  the 
Committee  that  In  any  examination  of  the 
so-called  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer,  there  Is  a  wide  range  in  cost  be- 
tween what  the  grower  receives  for  his  crop 
and  the  ultimate  retail  price.  We  will  graphi- 
cally Illustrate  this  point  In  a  moment.  Be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  consumer  there  is 
a  vitally  important  processing  and  distribu- 
tive structure  and  function,  which  necessl- 
tatss  large  Investment  and  operating  costs. 
With  the  blessing  of  nature,  the  grower  can 
produce  tomatoes  in  California  and  be  as- 
sured of  payment  for  them  The  canner  must 
process  them  with  a  large  additional  cost 
and  the  assumption  of  most  of  the  market 
risks.  At  this  time  it  might  be  helpful  to  il- 
lustrate the  middleman  function  of  this  In- 
dustry with  an  example.  Each  of  you  has 
been  given  a  diagram  showing  the  picture  of 
a  can  of  tomatoes  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
costs  invcHved.  Step  by  step,  I  would  like  to 
describe  each  of  the  canning  industry  cost 
factors  involved  In  this  TSi  can  of  tomatoes. 
Raw  tomatoes — 3.4  cents 

Most  canning  crops  EU'e  supplied  to  the 
processor  on  contract.  It  is  impcartant  to  the 
processor  that  he  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  quality  raw  product  for  canning,  and  it  is 
equally  important  for  the  grower  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  market  for  his  crc^.  An  elaborate 
system  of  production  planning  is  employed 
by  the  processor  to  determine  his  raw  prod- 
uct needs. 

The  end  purpose  of  production  planning 
is  to  provide  enough  stock  for  a  canner  to 
maintain  a  planned  share  of  ttie  market  and 
continuous  in-stock  supply  without  exces- 
sive Inventory  carry-over.  Hence,  the  first  in- 
put comes  from  the  marketing  staff,  which 
establishes  the  volume  of  each  item  needed 
to  satisfy  estimated  trade  movement  for  the 
foUowlng  year.  This  estimate  la  based  on  a 
review  of  past  sales  of  the  product,  with 
consideration  given  to  anticipated  raw  prod- 
uct avaUability,  competitive  activity,  desired 
share  of  market,  and  consumer  buying 
trends.  Projected  requirements  are  developed 
for  every  size  and  style  of  pack.  Pack  plan- 
ning for  the  next  season  generally  begins 
inunodiately  after  the  current  season's  pack 
is  completed. 

Having  estimated  his  raw  product  re- 
quirements, the  canner  must  then  determine 
where  this  supply  shall  come  from.  Grower 
and  processor  Jointly  evaluate  the  history  of 
each  field  as  to  crop  quality  and  yield,  fer- 
tilisation, wed  control,  irrigation,  and  sou. 
Orderly  delivery  of  the  crop  during  the  sea- 
son must  be  arranged.  The  grower's  ability 
to  arrange  for  delivery  of  the  crop,  the  help 
to  be  furnished  him  by  the  processor,  and 
many  other  factors  must  be  agreed  upon  by 
negotiation  throughout  the  year. 

These  arrangements  cannot  be  postponed 
untu  planting  or  harvest  time.  As  a  result, 
contracts  are  often  signed  long  before  the 
grower  begins  preparing  the  fields  for  the 
coming  season.  During  these  negotiations 
the  processor  discusses  contracts  with  other 
growers,  and  the  growers  may  negotiate  with 
other  processors,  and  consider  alternative 
crops  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached. 

Throughout  the  growing  season,  the  proc- 
essor's field  men  will  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  grower.  They  assist  In  the  treatment  cf 
pest,  weed,  and  disease  control,  help  with 
Irrigation  and  fertilization  problems,  and  es- 
timate maturity  dates. 

All  of  these  activities  lead  up  to  the  time 
when  the  grower  harvests  his  crop  and  sells 
it  to  the  canner.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
processor  takes  possession  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct, pays  the  grower  an  agreed  price,  and 
transports  the  raw  product  to  the  cannery. 

Processing  and  container — 12.8  cents 
The  processing  operation  begins  with  the 

unloading  of  the  crop  from  the  truck   into 
cannery  flumes,  which  convey  the  newly  har- 
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vested  r»w  product  Into  the  cannery.  There 
It  IM  Inspected,  sorted,  peeled,  sliced,  and 
otherwlaa  mrchanlnally  pref>ared  for  can- 
ning;. Once  the  product  U  ready.  It  Is  filled 
Into  the  container,  the  ctmtalner  Is  hennetl- 
caUy  sealed  and  conveyed  to  a  cooker  or  re- 
tort whore  it  Is  heat  sterillBed.  The  container 
Is  then  labeled,  cased,  palletized,  and  moved 
to  a  storage  area. 

The  major  processing  costs  are  for  direct 
labor  and  labor  benefits  and  for  the  con- 
tainer Itaelf.  Other  direct-cost  Items  Include 
ingredients  such  as  salt  and  spices,  various 
other  supplies  such  as  caustic  soda  used  for 
peeling,  fibre  packing  cartons,  labels,  and 
fuel,  light,  power,  and  water.  Another  sig- 
nificant coat  factor  Is  the  Increasing  expenses 
required  to  comply  with  new  environmental 
laws  and  regulations. 

There  are  also  a  nimiber  of  year-round 
overhead  costs  which  must  be  recaptured. 
These  Include  the  si^bstantlal  Investment  In 
building  and  equipment,  regular  mainte- 
nance thereon,  scientific  research,  agricul- 
tural reaearch,  and  salaries  for  year-round 
employees. 

At  this  point  In  our  Illustration  the  proc- 
essed and  preserved  tomatoes  are  at  the  end 
of  the  canning  line  ready  for  movement  Into 
the  distribution  system.  Value  added  by  man- 
ufacture has  Increased  Its  cost  to  ie.2*,  but 
It  Is  a  long  way  from  the  grocer's  shelf. 
PTOceaaofs   distribution   expense — 3.8   cents 

As  I  explained  euller,  retaUers  and  whole- 
salers place  heavy  emphasis  on  reduced  In- 
ventories and  Increased  stock  turnovers. 
Thus,  most  of  the  production  from  a  par- 
ticular canning  season  Is  transported  Into 
storage  warehouses  from  which  the  product 
will  be  shipped  througho"t  the  year  to  whole- 
salers and  retailers. 

Direct  coets  Involved  In  this  part  of  the 
process  are  heavy  expenditures  for  transp(»r- 
tatlon  to  the  storage  warehoiuse,  handling 
ooets,  warehousing  and  carrying  charges,  and 
the  expenses  of  reshlpping  to  the  trade  when 
the  product  is  ordered  out.  other  direct  ex- 
penses are  for  seUlng,  merchandising,  and 
advertising.  Biany  canned  foods,  particularly 
"private  label"  brands  bear  little  or  no  ad- 
Tertlslng  costs — and  even  the  major  adver- 
tised brands  spend  less  than  a  half  a  cent 
a  can,  average,  on  advertising. 

Indirect  costs  Include  the  overhead 
charged  back  against  the  product  for  myrald 
general  and  administrative  expenses  which 
Include  marketing  research,  inventory  con- 
trol, billing,  collection  of  accounts  payable, 
payment  of  interest  on  loans,  pajrment  erf 
taxes,  and  numerous  other  business  expenses. 
Processor's  profit — 0.4  cents 

After  all  Bi^>plles  are  paid,  all  salaries  and 
wages  paid,  there  Is  less  than  l^  4  per  can  left 
over  as  a  profit  for  the  processor.  Out  of  this, 
the  processor  must  pay  Income  taxes  to  the 
government,  and  pay  ttie  owners  of  the  com- 
pany whether  It  be  a  sole  proprietor,  share- 
holders of  a  corporation,  or  grower  owners  of 
a  cooperative  canning  company.  Enough 
must  be  saved  out  <rf  this  profit  to  replace 
worn  or  obsolete  machinery  and  to  expand 
the  business  to  keep  up  with  Increasing 
demand. 

In  our  example  of  the  29^  can  of  tomatoes, 
the  wholesaler  or  retaUer  takes  possession 
of  the  product  at  his  receiving  dock.  The 
value  of  tfas  can  at  this  point  Is  20.4«f.  Con- 
siderable value,  however,  must  yet  be  added 
to  this  product  before  It  Is  finally  In  a  posi- 
tion for  the  consumer  to  conveniently  pick  It 
off  a  grocery  store  shelf  and  take  home  what- 
ever quantity  she  desires. 

Let  me  close  with  one  last  reference  to  our 
simple  "can  of  tomatoes"  diagram  which  Is 
reaUy  analagous  to  all  the  producU  we  pro- 
duce. Looking  only  at  the  canner's  cost  you 
have  3.4^  worth  of  raw  product,  12.8<  worth 
of  labor,  materials,  and  oveitiead,  and  S.8^ 
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worth  of  distribution  cost.  After  paying  all 
these  costs,  the  processor  Is  left  with  4/lOths 
of  a  cent  profit.  All  it  takes  to  liquidate  that 
small  margin  ot  profit  is  about  a  12  percent 
increase  In  raw  product  oost — or  a  2.5  percent 
Increase  In  total  production  costs.  It's  simple 
arithmetic,  but  It's  something  we  sometimes 
fail  to  recognize  when  considering  the  Impact 
of  legislation  which  would  Increase  the  mid- 
dleman's oost  of  doing  business. 


February  18,  197  U 


AiyM..  THOMAS  MOORER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  IS,  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Holmes  Alex- 
ander, has  published  an  article  in  the 
February  4,  1974,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  newspaper  in  Aiken,  S.C,  ref- 
erence the  outstanding  service  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer  has  rendered  our  coun- 
try. 

The  thoughtful  remarks  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander deserve  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Admiral  Moorer  has  served  our  coun- 
try throughout  his  entire  adult  life  with 
distinction  and  honor.  His  sound  advice 
to  our  last  two  Presidents  has  been  in- 
valuable to  the  conduct  of  our  natlMial 
defense  and  combat  operations  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  a  man  of  character  and  com- 
petence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  editorial  be  published  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AsMntAi,  Mooreh:  An  Important 

Naval  Pkrson 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

In  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  there  is  Just 
about  as  little  strut  and  vanity  as  can  ever 
be  found  In  a  leader  of  armed  men. 

As  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
extremely  knowledgeable  but  self-effacing 
Moorer  holds  the  highest  post  In  our  military 
forces,  and  for  the  most  part  this  position 
has  not  been  one  that  glittered. 

Only  Gen.  Max  Taylor  and  Adm.  Arthxir 
Radford  came  anywhere  matching  such  a 
booted,  spiured  and  oracular  Oaesarean  fig- 
ure that  we  had  when  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  Army  chief  of  staff.  Indeed,  the  act  of 
1949  which  unified  the  armed  services,  at 
least  In  the  top  echelons,  seemed  to  con- 
template something  other  than  an  Image  of 
glory.  Significantly,  the  first  chairman  was 
Omar  Bradley,  known  in  World  War  n  as  the 
GI's  general,  a  reserved,  plainspokeu  man 
with  a  map-oX-intcgrity  face.  Deslgjiedly  or 
not,  Bradley  became  the  prototype  for  his 
successors  who  have  been  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  service  chiefs  and  to  advise  the 
civilian  authorities. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  Just  about  the  perfect 
product  of  the  tradition  that  was  set  in  the 
postwar  period  when  much — perhaps  too 
much — care  was  taken  to  walk  wide  of  the 
Prussian  model.  In  his  second  term  as  chair- 
man, Moorer  Is  best  known  for  the  firm  and 
accurate  testimony  he  gives  to  committees 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  unobtrusive,  busi- 
nesslike manner  in  which  he  does  his  im- 
portant Job  without  drjtwlng  undue  atten- 
tion to  himself. 


All  this  supplies  an  Incongruity  to  the  dis- 
agreeable publicity  Into  which  the  Admiral 
has  been  drawn.  In  the  dragnet  Investiga- 
tion of  presidential  affairs.  It  appears  that 
Intrigue  Is  accepted  as  the  normal  way  of 
life,  and  that  even  the  servants  now  get  in 
on  the  act.  A  loyal  Navy  yeoman,  working  in 
the  National  Security  Council  within  tlie 
White  House  complex,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  swipe  some  Information  and  carry  it 
across  the  Potomac  to  the  Pentagon. 

How  the  carbon  copy  sheets  reached  as 
high  an  official  as  Admiral  Moorer,  and  why 
he  bothered  to  receive  material  which  he 
says  would  have  reached  him  by  normal 
channels  In  due  time,  would  not  concern 
this  busy  capital  very  long  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. But  In  the  present  atmo^here 
of  scandal  and  suspicion,  the  ordinary  event 
Is  magnified  Into  an  ominous  one,  and  the 
casual  footfall  is  heard  as  the  tramp  of 
doom. 

It  Is  a  gross  distortion  to  treat  this  In- 
significant episode  as  having  any  place  in 
Moorer's  exemplary  career  of  public  service. 
He  Is  not  formed  to  be  a  spymaster,  nor  a 
dissenter  to  the  rule,  which  Is  as  old  as  the 
nation,  that  officers  In  uniform  are  sub- 
ordinate to  their  civilian  leaders.  But  what 
makes  It  partlctUarly  untimely  for  Admiral 
Moorer's  repute  to  bo  dangled  over  the  pit 
of  the  administration's  credibility  gt^  is 
that  we  have  a  special  need  to  believe  in  the 
Importance  and  wisdom  of  our  naval  persons. 

Disarmament  groups  sit  In  several  of  the 
fashionable  meeting  places  of  Europe.  It  is 
quite  within  the  reach  of  the  negotiators  to 
bring  off  a  thinning  out  of  ground  forces 
without  altering  the  balance  of  power.  Israeli 
and  the  Arabs,  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO, 
are  more  or  less  In  equipoise  along  the  main 
fronts.  We  have  to  look  seaward  to  perceive 
where  the  Imbalance  Is  broken.  One  passage 
in  the  current  Issue  of  the  magazine  Sea- 
power  says  it  all : 

"The  only  significant  change  to  the  strate- 
gic equation  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
achieved,  for  all  practical  purposes,  equality 
at  sea  with  the  West." 

This  equality,  however,  is  only  measurable 
In  ships,  guns  and  numbers  of  sailors.  Any 
comparison  of  leadership  and  performance 
is  another  matter.  We  have  a  present  need 
for  the  prestige  of  our  naval  power,  and 
much  of  that  resides  In  the  ranking  Navy 
officer,  Thomas  Moorer.  It  would  be  a  major 
loss  If  the  Admiral's  good  name  were  Injured 
by  those  who  are  heedlessly  trying  to  pull 
down  anybody  near  the  President. 


CONGRESSMAN  BILL  CLAY  SAYS: 
"NIXON  WOULD  MAKE  NIGGERS 
OF  US  ALL" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  Boston,  Congressman  Bill 
Clay  pointed  out  with  vivid  irony  one  of 
the  ways  President  Nixon  has  achieved 
his  goal  of  bringing  all  Americans  back 
together  again: 

When  you  deprive  one  group  of  liberty,  you 
deprive  us  all. 

Robert  Healy,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  and  incisive  com- 
mentary on  Congressman  Clay's  speech. 
I  call  it  to  the  special  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 


February  18,  1974. 

WHEN  Yotr  Deprive  Onx  Group  of  Liberty, 

Torr  DEFsrvE  Us  All 

(By  Robert  Hetay) 

Congressman  William  Clay  (D-Mo.)  Is  a 
black,  the  most  Influentltd  member  of  the 
congressional  Black  Caucus.  He  is  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  President  Nixon. 

Last  week  he  was  in  Boston  and  he  made 
a  stinging  case  against  the  President.  It  Is 
one  with  which  many  people  will  not  agree. 
But  what  he  said  was  that  liberty  could  not 
be  selective,  that  when  a  government  or  a 
President  denied  freedom  to  one  segment  of 
society,  in  fact  it  or  he  denied  to  all  the 
nation. 

Clay  began  by  saying  that  the  nation  Is 
more  divided  now  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
time  since  the  Civil  War. 

"President  Nixon  is  the  chief  architect  of 
the  division  that  exists,"  said  Clay.  "He  finds 
security  In  the  past  and  popularity  among 
those  who  relish  18th  Century  ideas.  He  has 
not  distinguished  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  worst  in  oiir  people,  by  killing  social 
programs,  by  stalling  school  integration,  by 
tampering  with  the  Constitution,  by  at- 
tempting to  sabotage  the  1965  voting  rights 
act,  by  appointing  reactionaries  to  the  courts 
or  inflaming  deep-seated  biases  with  his  rac- 
ist stand  on  busing.  Mr.  Nixon  may  not  have 
distinguished  himself  by  spearheading  a 
program  to  return  blacks  to  their  previous 
condition  of  Involuntary  servitude  but  he 
certainly  enhanced  his  political  position  and 
standing  in  this  racist  country. 

"I  am  personally  con'-inced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  that  61  percent  who 
elected  him  President  was  motivated  pri- 
marily by  one  factor — President  Nixon  was 
going  to  put  the  niggers  in  their  places.  Well, 
people  whose  thinking  Is  that  shallow  never 
see  the  whole  picture.  The  same  was  true  In 
Nazi  Germany — the  Catholics,  the  trade 
unionists,  the  Intellectuals  did  not  realize 
that  Hitler  could  not  deny  Jews  basic  rights 
without  affecting  the  basic  rights  of  all  the 
others.  And  Nixon  likewise  could  not  enslave 
25  million  blacks  without  Jeopardizing  the 
rights  of  150  million  whites. 

"The  problem  Is  basically  one  of  definition. 
You  can't  define  niggers  In  terms  of  color 
because  skin  pigmentation  In  the  black  case 
runs  the  gamut  of  the  rainbow.  So  color  can- 
not become  the  criterion  of  definition.  It  has 
to  be  something  else — like  attitude,  life 
style,  actions.  That  then  becomes  all-inclu- 
sive. Anything  or  anybody  that's  personally 
objectionable  to  the  jjowers  that  be — be- 
comes a  nigger. 

"Long  haired  white  kids  become  niggers. 
Students  at  Kent  State,  protestors  against 
the  war.  chaplains  at  Yale,  psychiatrists  who 
treat  Intellectuals  all  become  niggers,  oppo- 
sition political  parties  and  their  headquar- 
ters all  become  niggers. 

"That,  my  friends,  is  the  danger  of  hatred 
becoming  the  deciding  factor  In  determining 
leadership,"  said  Clay. 

That  of  course  is  the  special  function  of  a 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  courts.  It  is 
to  protect  everyone's  freedom. 

In  the  last  week,  there  has  been  an  effort 
In  some  quarters  to  equate  Egll  Krogh's  law 
violation  in  the  leadership  of  the  White 
House  plumbers'  group  to  break  into  the 
home  of  Daniel  EUsberg's  psychiatrist  with 
Ellsberg's  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Those  who  make  this  equation  leave  out 
the  most  Important  element  which  Is  that 
Krogh  was  acting  In  the  capacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  all  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment behind  him.  He  could  call  in  the 
FBI,  he  had  access  to  the  CIA  and  the  IRS. 
He  was  acting  for  the  President  and  with  all 
this  power  he  did  not  have  to  act  outside  the 
law. 

Ellsberg  was  attempting  to  change  the 
policies  of  a  government,  policies  which  were 
based  on  faulty  Judgments.  All  these  Judg- 
ments were  clearly  spelled  out  In  the  Pente- 
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gon  Papers,  not  in  an  editorial  fashion,  but 
in  an  c^Jective  manner,  based  on  memos  and 
other  government  communications. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
Pentagon  Papers  since  they  were  released  but 
no  one  yet  has  shovpn  ttiat  our  national  de- 
fense establishment  suffered  one  bit. 

No  one  is  trying  to  make  a  hero  out  of 
Ellsberg  or  a  heel  out  of  Krogh.  But  It  is 
essential  to  understand  that  each  man  was 
operating  from  a  different  power  base.  One 
had  the  force  of  government  behind  him  and 
the  other  was  operating  against  the  policies 
of  ills  government. 

If  the  day  comes  that  one  cannot  speak 
out  and  show  the  mistakes  of  government, 
then   our  system   will   really  be  in  trouble. 

Tliat' s  what  freedom  in  this  country  is  all 
about.  It  is  not  remote.  It  is  not  abstract. 
It  is,  as  Clay  said  in  bis  speech,  a  case  of 
when  you  take  It  away  from  any  person,  you 
take  it  away  from  everyone. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  JOHN  DEANS 
CREDIBIIJTY? 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, February  16,  marked  the  723d  anni- 
vesary  of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  and  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

This  proud,  centuries  old  heritage  of 
independence  was  interrupted  in  1940 
when  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  their  native  land 
is  now  in  the  "Captive  Nations"  bloc,  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  Lithuanians  the 
world  over  are  not  "captive." 

The  human  desire  to  be  free  and  self- 
determining  is  unquenchable.  It  can 
never  be  held  captive.  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  demonstrated  this  unmistak- 
ably over  the  past  year  of  political 
detente. 

The  human  spirit  in  essence  is  not 
political.  It  is  not  bounded  by  geographic 
lines,  by  governmental  organizations. 
Nor  is  it  confined  within  any  limits  of 
oppression. 

We  in  this  country  and  in  the  Con- 
gress must  support  the  efforts  of 
Lithuanians  here  and  behind  the  Soviet 
umbrella  for  free  exchange  of  goods 
between  families,  travel  and  communica- 
tion with  their  loved  ones — civil  hberties 
we  in  the  United  States  take  for  granted. 

We  must  not  allow  our  natural  desire 
for  progressively  better  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Russia  blind  us 
to  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanians  who  seek 
reinstatement  of  their  country's  in- 
dependence. 

Let  us  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  offer  our  support,  our  continued 
vigilance,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  our 
belief  in  the  rights  of  individuals  to  live 
free  from  oppression  to  the  Lithuanian 
citizens  of  this  country  and  to  their 
family  members  behind  the  Soviet  arm. 

Let  us  thank  again  the  Lithuanians 
who  have  made  such  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  heritage  of  our  United 
States.  And  let  us  not  relax  our  vigilance 
and  support  for  self-determination  for 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  publicity  recently  about 
former  White  House  Coimsel  John  Dean's 
veracity.  This  has  prompted  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Office  to  go  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  so  to  speak,  in  efforts  to  bolster 
and  prop  up  Deans  stature — evidently 
eyeing  him  as  a  prospective  government 
witness.  The  Congress  has  an  interest  in 
this  because  of  pending  impeachment 
charges. 

Quite  obviously  Dean's  former  assign- 
ment in  the  White  House  would  qualify 
him  as  a  useful  witness  concerning  mat- 
ters within  the  purview  of  his  own 
knowledge.  His  willingness  and  eagerness 
to  testify  before  the  Senate  committee 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  upon  his 
credibihty,  although  his  eagerness  does 
raise  questions  regarding  his  motiva- 
tions. And  since  in  law  the  truthfulness 
of  a  witness  is  always  related  to  one's 
motivations,  this  aspect  of  John  Deans 
testimony  becomes  relevant. 

In  evaluating  any  testimony,  it  is 
always  proper  to  probe  the  witness's  in- 
centives to  prevaricate.  Is  a  witness 
moved  to  tell  it  like  it  is,  or  does  he  have 
an  ulterior  ax  to  grind? 

Having  listened  to  Mr.  Dean's  tele- 
vised testimony  before  the  Senate  select 
committee,  I  have  been  troubled  by  his 
performance.  Perhaps  this  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  an  intuition  growing  out  of  my 
several  years  as  a  district  attorney  when 
I  dealt  with  many  witnesses  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances.  Let  us  avoid  emo- 
tionalism for  a  moment  and  take  a  cold 
look  at  some  of  the  facts  which  give  rise 
to  these  reservations. 

CONFLICTS    AND    OMISSIONS 

As  pointed  out  by  William  Safire  in 
a  column  entitled  "The  Veracity  of  John 
Dean,"  there  appear  to  be  documented 
conflicts  in  Dean's  Senate  testimony  and 
other  statements. 

Another  conflict  developed  when  two 
White  House  aides— Egil  Krogh  and 
Richard  Moore — told  of  conversations 
each  had  with  John  Dean  on  March  20. 
1972,  in  which  the  latter  purportedly  re- 
vealed to  them  the  pertinent  coverup 
facts  of  which  he  had  knowledge,  and 
assured  them  the  President  "just  doesn't 
know  what's  been  going  on."  Later,  in 
his  Senate  committee  testimony.  Dean 
claimed  he  had  told  the  President  a 
few  things  at  an  earlier  date  which  he 
omitted  from  his  conversations  with 
Krogh  and  Moore. 

In  his  March  20  talk  with  Richard 
Moore,  Dean  confided  for  the  first  time  to 
Moore  alx)ut  coverup  maneuvertngs  and 
Dean's  ou-n  involvement,  along  with  as- 
surance the  President  had  been  kept  in 
the  dark.  Moore  urged  Dean  to  reveal  all 
he  knew  to  Mr.  Nixon  immediately.  That 
meeting  was  held  the  next  day — March 
21 — following  which  Dean  told  Moore  the 
President  showed  surprise. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  Dean  in  his 
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two  separate  convenaUozK  on  March  20 
\^-ith  two  cloae  frleods  flUed  them  In  on 
all  pertinent  facts  of  which  he  had 
knowled^.  as  related  to  aoy  knowledge 
the  President  had  received  about  cover- 
up,  which  led  to  Dean's  conclusion  ex- 
pressed to  them  that  the  President  "just 
doesn't  know  what's  been  going  on."  His 
later  testimony  at  variance  with  this 
smacks  of  conflict,  and  naturally  raises 
questions  about  his  credibility. 

Although  glossed  over  by  the  press, 
Etean  admitted  to  an  unauthorized  with- 
drawal of  $4,850  from  a  Republican  po- 
litical fund  entrusted  to  him,  for  use  on 
his  honeymoon  last  year.  On  advice  of 
counsel  months  later  he  restored  the 
shortage.  Does  this  incident  serve  as  an 
alert  warning  concerning  credibility? 

BID  IXAB  OF  FT7NI8HUENT  FIGT71WT 

But  let  US  go  back  a  little  further  In  a 
search  for  John  Dean's  motivations  for  a 
change  In  attitude  and  an  apparent  new 
mihtancy  toward  the  White  House. 

There  Is  very  compelling  evidence  that 
Dean's  strategy  from  and  following 
March  21  has  been  to  escape  punishment 
himself,  at  any  cost.  It  appears  that 
Dean's  defense  plans  and  grand  strategy 
to  escape  prison  began  to  jeH  after  one 
of  the  top  Watergate  convicted  burglars, 
James  MoCord,  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge 
Sirica  In  which  McCord  charged  that 
others  were  Involved  In  the  scandal.  Dean 
knew  that  could  Include  him,  in  the  al- 
leged coverup. 

CHANGE  IH  ATKTTTM!  NOTKD 

At  about  that  time,  aooardlng  to  Time, 
the  White  House  counsel  developed  a  f  esu- 
H.  R.  Haideman  was  backpedallng,  and 
Dean  "was  beginning  to  protect  his 
flanks."  A  written  report  on  the  Water- 
gate melee,  zequested  by  Haideman.  was 
I>artially  completed  by  Dean  but  wlthheki 
while  b«  secretly  aought  legal  advice.  At 
that  point  while  still  at  the  White  House, 
the  record  reveals  he  XrantlcaUy  began  a 
series  of  secret  meetings  with  the  Justice 
Department  prosecutors,  hoping  for  im- 
munity in  exchange  for  testimony. 

The  real  payoff  appears  to  have  come 
oa  April  17  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced there  would  be  "no  inununity" 
for  any  White  House  i>eople  Involved. 
EarUer,  at  the  March  21  meeting,  the 
President  reportedly  told  Dean  the  latter 
should  go  before  the  grand  Jury  without 
immunity.  Dean,  according  to  Newsweek 
took  an  of  that  as  a  threat  to  him  per- 
sonally and  2  days  after  April  17  vowed  to 
the  press  he  would  "never  be  made  a 
scapegoat." 

Two  weeks  later  Dean  was  fired,  and 
his  grand  strategy  to  escape  punishment 
was  accelerated.  He  readily  embraced 
and  decided  to  exploit  the  role  csf  Judas 
in  the  official  White  House  family.  That 
was  his  own  business,  but  it  calls  for  close 
scrutiny  of  the  course  of  action  he  chose 
to  follow  In  pursuit  of  his  designs. 
A  TKAOxouT  roa,  iMMUwrrr? 

The  VKsa  reported  that  following  his 
dismissal  Dean  returned  to  the  Justice 
Department,  again  offering  to  incrimi- 
nate others  as  a  tradeout  for  immunity. 
But  the  prosecntors  apparently  felt  they 
had  the  goods  en  him  and  his  Involve- 
ment and  declined  his  offer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  Dean  had  another  recourse  open 
to  him.  "Rie  Ervin  coounittee  had  opened 
public  televised  hearings  and  wsis  on  the 
lookout  for  witnesses.  In  apparent  des- 
peration. Dean  responded.  He  rushed  to 
Capitol  Hill  where  he  went  into  a  huddle 
with  Ervin  committee  staffmen— seeking 
immunity.  In  accordance  with  committee 
practice,  he  had  to  first  outline  his  pro- 
posed testimony,  what  he  had  to  offer 
tiiat  would  justify  the  committee  to  take 
the  extraordinary  action  of  granting 
immunity  from  prosecution.  The  com- 
mittee had  been  searching  in  vain  for 
evidence  which  would  link  the  President 
to  knowledge  that  some  sort  of  a  cover- 
up  had  taken  place.  Dean  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  committee's  dilemma,  and 
he  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
committee  promptly  accepted  his  offer 
and  immunity  was  granted. 

It  is  in  that  backdrop  that  v;e  must 
evaluate  the  widely  publicized  testimony 
which  followed.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Archibald  Cox,  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
took  a  dim  view  of  the  Immunity  offer, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  block  the  testimony 
lest  it  and  the  publicity  might  interfere 
with  the  Government's  case  against  Dean 
and  others.  But  the  chairman  insisted 
that  exposure  was  of  primary  interest  to 
the  committee.  The  stage  was  set  for 
Dean's  appearance,  amid  kleig  lights  and 
an  abundance  of  fanfare.  The  commit- 
tee's star  witness  was  to  be  heard. 

DE.\N"S  ANTIP.MHY   RE\'EAIja> 

In  appraising  John  Dean's  motiva- 
tions, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  obsession  against 
going  to  prison.  One  Washington  press 
report  stated  Dean  feared  his  youthful 
appearance  would  make  of  him  a  special 
sex  target  at  the  hands  of  fellow  prison 
inmates. 

Another  aspect  of  Dean's  motivations 
that  should  not  go  unnoticed  was  an  ob- 
vious bitter  attitude  he  had  developed 
toward  the  President  and  some  of  Dean's 
former  coworkers.  Whether  from  his 
standpoint  that  attitude  was  justified  or 
not,  evidence  of  his  venom  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  adjudging  his  credibility. 

Now,  in  what  way  was  that  antipathy 
revealed?  On  the  eve  of  Dean's  departure 
from  the  White  House  he  seems  to  have 
collected  an  abimdance  of  copies  of  all 
the  memos  and  other  documents  which 
he  might  be  able  to  use  to  embarrass  the 
White  House.  Some  may  say  that  was 
fine,  that  it  may  have  enabled  evidence 
to  be  adduced  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  discovered,  regardless  of  the 
ethics  of  the  acquisiticm.  Perhaps  a  look 
at  some  of  Dean's  testimony  will  throw 
light  on  his  designs,  and  hence  his  credi- 
bility. 

With  the  help  of  two  lawyers  he  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  245-page  statement, 
obviously  carefully  tailored  to  achieve  his 
objectives,  and  expertJy  designed  to 
maximize  its  xisef  ulnesa  for  TV  coverage. 
During  his  testimony  he  produced  50  ex- 
hibits which  he  had  purloined  or  other- 
wise acquired  before  his  hasty  departure 
from  the  White  House.  Many  of  these 
bore  no  remote  relationship  to  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal,  but  they  provided  juicy 
tidbits  for  the  media  to  devour. 
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BEAN'S    NON-WATEEOATE    TIDBITS 

For    example,    taking    advantage    of 
freedom  to  talk  about  anything  or  any 
body,  accorded  him  by  the  committee 
whether  related  to  Watergate  or  not' 
Dean  produced  an  Informal  list  of  206 
names  put  together,  according  to  the  wit 
ness,  in  1971  by  a  White  House  staffman 
which  Dean  clahned  "the  White  House 
staff"  considered  to  be  the  administra- 
tion s  prime  domestic  enemies.  There  was 
no  dahu  the  President  had  hi  fact  ever 
seen  the  list  or  approved  it,  though  Dean 
clearly  wanted  to  leave  that  impression 
But  it  made  top  billing  for  the  TV  audi- 
ence and  the  press,  and  the  names  were 
publicized. 

Although  prepared  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Watergate  burglarj-,  aud 
could  have  no  remote  connection  with 
factual  Information  relating  to  the  bur- 
glary and  aUeged  coverup,  it  did  afford 
Dean  a  rare  opportunity  to  vent  his 
spleen  toward  the  White  House  and  at 
the  same  time  court  the  favor  of  the 
press.  'Hme  described  the  "enemy"  list 
as  "the  most  blzarrely  captivating  docu- 
ment" that  Dean  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  resourceful  Dean  felt  ImpeUed  to 
let  the  world  know  that  in  the  White 
House  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  gossip  from 
some  undisclosed  source  that  periodic 
surveillance  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy was  surreptitiously  ordered  by 
somebody— as  if  that  had  any  remote  re- 
lationship to  the  Watergate  scandal 
wiiich  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  committee  hearing.  Actually,  there 
was  no  surveillance,  but  the  witness  had 
again  rung  the  bell. 

For  some  reason  which  made  no  sense 
at  all,  Dean  told  of  an  occasion  when  the 
President  saw  a  man  parading  with  a 
placard  in  front  of  the  White  House  and 
ordered  "thugs"  to  be  gathered  to  take 
care  of  the  protester.  If  anything  like 
that  happened  it  had  to  be  a  big  joke  be- 
cause for  years  protesters  with  placards 
have  appeared  in  front  of  the  White 
House  with  regularity.  Yet.  the  sky  be- 
ing the  limit  the  witness  was  free  to  talk 
about  anything  or  anybody  imder  the 
comforttng  aegis  of  committee  inmnmity 
Totany  unrelated  to  Watergate,  this  dis- 
closure served  only  to  rereal  Dean's  pur- 
pose to  "get  even"  witti  somebodj-  at  the 
White  House. 

Again,  what  was  John  Dean's  purpose 
in  relating  so  many  non-Watergate 
news -catchers  which  might  embarrass 
his  former  boss  who  had  befriended  him 
with  a  high  position?  The  answer,  I 
think,  is  self-evident:  He  was  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  to  the  committee  and 
to  Judge  Su-ica  who  would  some  day  be 
expected  to  adjudge  his  guilt  and  assess 
his  punishment. 

Even  Newsweek  recognized  John 
Dean's  desperate  plight  and  reported  "he 
is  equally  concerned  with  staying  out  of 
prison."  Then  added; 

HI3  chances  now  depend  heavily  on  his 
making  such  a  gplash  be/ore  the  committee 
that  he  will  at  least  be  granted  Immunity  by 
the  Watergate  prosecutora— or.  alternately, 
that  his  case  will  be  thrown  out  of  court 
because  at  publicity. 

Another  motivation  for  Dean's  pro- 
clivity for  sensationalism  may  have  been 
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money — a  possible  vision  of  wealth  from 
writing  a  book  about  his  White  House 
capers.  Could  it  be  that  the  witness  saw 
a  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  committee's 
proffer  of  nationwide  exposure  and  pub- 
licity, which  he  may  have  hoped  would 
catapult  him  into  celebrity  status  and 
enhance  the  sale  of  any  writing  he  might 
want  to  sell?  It  goes  without  saying  that 
dull,  routine,  factual  material  would 
hardly  suffice  if  he  entertained  such 
thoughts. 

Credence  for  the  book-selling  idea 
which  may  have  lurked  in  the  back  of 
Dean's  mind  is  revealed  in  recent  disclo- 
sure of  negotiations  by  Dean's  agent 
with  a  New  York  publisher.  The  press  re- 
ported the  agent  was  asking  $250,000  for 
rights  to  a  forthcoming  book. 

A  number  of  other  newsy  non-Water- 
gate gems  were  included  in  the  witness' 
245-page  grand  slam  offering.  Although 
fuzzy  and  inconclusive.  Dean's  testimony 
implied  the  President  did  know  some- 
thing of  "what's  been  going  on"  regard- 
ing the  post- Watergate  burglary,  thereby 
retreating  from  the  opinion  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  Egil  Krogh  and  Richard 
Moore  on  March  20. 

CKEDiBiLrrr   doubttul 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  easy  to  probe  the 
mind  of  a  witness.  We  do  know  that  in 
this  instance  the  witness  had  a  rather 
extreme  obscession  against  going  to 
prison.  We  do  know  that  he  developed  a 
bitterness  toward  the  White  House.  We 
do  know  that  he  desperately  sought  im- 
munity, and  we  are  left  to  wonder  what 
price  he  was  willhig  to  pay  for  it.  We 
know  he  is  an  admitted  participant  in  a 
surreptitious  scheme  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  learning  more  about  Watergate 
Involvements,  prior  to  the  time  his  own 
guilt  was  discovered.  We  do  know  that  at 
some  time  along  the  way  he  made  plans 
to  cash  in  on  his  anti-White  House  ex- 
poses. 

Prom  all  of  this  we  can  make  our  own 
deductions  about  John  Dean's  credibihty. 

I  would  say  that  as  a  former  prosecu- 
tor myself  I  would  hate  to  think  that  as 
a  prosecutor  I  would  have  to  depend  upon 
John  Dean's  testimony  in  order  to  make 
out  a  case  against  any  Watergate-con- 
nected defendant. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febniary  18.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
it  intolerable  that  prices  today  are  rising 
at  ahnost  twice  the  1972  rate. 

Since  I  Introduced  a  congressional 
countdown  on  controls,  a  series  of  1- 
minute  speeches  calling  for  hearings  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, or  administration  cessaticm  of 
controls,  29  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  the  fight  to  scrap  wage  and  price 
controls. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  current 
controls  have  contributed  to  and  re- 
sulted in  galloping  inflation,  severe  short- 
ages, chaotic  disruptions,  and  crippling 
strains  on  the  economy. 

Apparently  the  administration  has  now 
seen  the  wisdom  of  discontinuing  con- 
trols. It  has  been  announced  that  con- 
trols will  come  off  all  industries,  except 
oU  and  health,  by  April  3. 1  applaud  and 
support  this  move,  but  do  not  feel  it  to  be 
thorough  enough.  With  the  support  of  my 
colleagues,  I  plan  to  continue  the  con- 
gressional countdown  on  controls  until 
all  controls,  including  energy  and  health, 
have  been  Ufted  and  we  have  returned 
to  a  free  market  economy. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  the  fol- 
lowing Representatives:  Bat  Armstrong, 
Robin  Beard,  Clair  Burgenir,  John  N. 
"Happy"  Camp,  Thad  Cochran,  Phil 
Crane,  Ron  Dellums,  Bill  Prenzel,  Ben 
Oilman.  Tennyson  Outer,  John  Hah- 

MERSCHMIDT,  HeNRY  HELSTOSKI,  MARJORIE 

Holt.  Robert  Huber,  James  Johnson, 
William  Ketchum,  Carleton  King,  Dan 
Kuvkendall,  Clarence  Long,  Trent 
LoTT,  Stan  Parris,  Joel  Pritchard,  John 
Rarick,  John  Rousselot,  Sam  Steiger, 
Steve  Symms,  David  Treen,  Victor  Vey- 
SEY,  and  Bill  Young. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  Thirty-four  years 
is  a  long  time  for  the  people  of  one 
coimtry  to  be  under  the  domination  of 
another  against  their  own  desires  for 
independence  and  sovereignty.  Yet,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  and  peoples 
of  the  world  the  sad  plight  of  the  people 
of  Estonia,  a  nation  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940  and  still  held  under 
the  harsh  and  brutal  yoke  of  Commu- 
nist domination. 

The  brave  people  of  this  Baltic  coim- 
try proclaimed  their  independence  from 
Russia  m  1918.  They  repulsed  the  Red 
army,  and  in  1920  concluded  a  peace 
treaty  with  Russia. 

The  courageous  Estonian  people  then 
drew  up  a  constitution  which  was  a 
mature  example  of  human  rights  and 
dignity,  but  it  served  them  only  until 
1940.  In  that  year,  the  Communists  at- 
tacked and  occupied  Estonia  and  soon 
thereafter  illegally  and  forcibly  incor- 
porated that  heroic  nation  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Since  then  the  people  have  been 
systematically  denied  their  most  basic 
human  rights  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, in  addition  to  their  just  aspirations 
to  self-determination  in  liberty  and 
justice. 

During  their  brief  glimpse  of  freedom, 
the  Estonians  achieved  a  remarkable 
awakening.  Scientific  research,  as  well 
as  art,  music,  and  theater,  attained  a 
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high  level  and  the  country  earned  the 
admiration  of  the  free  world.  The  Re- 
pubUc  of  Estonia  was  the  first  hi  the 
world  to  have  effectively  solved  its  prob- 
lems of  minorities,  by  granting  them  a 
wide  national  and  cultural  autonomy 
with  the  Cultural  Autonomy  Act  of  1925. 

The  Soviet  regime  is  continuing  its  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  the  Estonian  people 
by  massive  settlement  of  Russians  in  Es- 
tonia and  a  corresponding  dispersal  of 
Estonians  to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  census  figures  for 
1970,  Estonians  constituted  only  68  per- 
cent of  the  population — as  opposed  to  88 
percent  in  1939. 

Today  the  Estonians  continue  im- 
abated  their  noble  fight  against  subju- 
gation. They  have  suffered  much  aggres- 
sion in  defense  of  their  rights  over  their 
own  land,  but  their  glorious  spirit  of  in- 
dependence has  not  been  broken. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  members  of 
the  Estonian  Society  of  Chicago  are  cele- 
brating this  56th  sumlversary  commemo- 
ration with  ceremonies  at  the  Latvian 
Community  Center  at  4146  North  Elston 
Avenue. 

Taking  part  in  the  commemoration 
ceremonies  are  Harld  Raudsepp,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Pre-Estonian  World,  a 
New  York  weeklj-  newspaper,  who  will  be 
the  independence  day  speaker,  an  Es- 
tonian men's  choir,  along  with  Harmon 
Animati,  a  soprano  soloist,  aaid  young 
people  who  are  soloists  on  the  cello  and 
violin. 

The  president  of  the  Estonian  Society 
of  Chicago  is  August  Parts,  and  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  Estonian  American 
National  Council  for  the  Midwest  is 
Alexander  Koepp,  two  men  who  are  do- 
ing outstanding  work  as  oflBcers  in  Es- 
tonian organizations  in  Chicago. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  fine  mem- 
bers of  the  Estonian  Society  and  their 
officers  as  they  celebrate  the  56th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Estonia, 
because  this  significant  event  remains  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  repressed  people  all 
over  the  world  who  continue  to  aspire  to 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  legality  of  the  occupation  and 
incorporation  of  Estonia  by  Russia.  The 
Soviet  regime  in  this  Baltic  State  lacks 
any  legal  basis  and  must  be  regarded 
only  as  a  temporary  military  occupation. 
Because  we  are  a  leader  of  liberty  in  the 
free  world,  we  have  an  obUgation  to  our 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
must  support  the  Estonians  in  their 
Eti-uggle. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  431  ex- 
pressing Uie  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security 
Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's  occu- 
pation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con  Res.  431 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  il- 
legally occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  II,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  Its  annexation  of  these 
nations,  and 
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WhwcM  the  United  States  delegation  to 
tb»  BuropMkB  Security  Conference  should  not 
Kgree  to  tbere  cognition  of  the  forcible  con- 
quest of  ttMM  nations  bj  the  Soviet  Union : 
^o«r.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
{,tlie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  aense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
•hotild  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Sacorlty  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  manezatlon  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of 
the  United  Statas  not  to  recognize  In  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  bv 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  keeping  with  sacred 
principles  carefully  guarded,  the  United 
States  cantinues  to  recognize  the  inde- 
poident  Estonian  Government  and  af- 
firms her  right  of  self-determination.  I 
proodly  Join  with  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  in  my  ovn  11th  District,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  all  over  this  countiy 
as  they  share  with  Estonians  everywhere 
the  fervent  prayer  that  their  bravery  and 
strength  ol  character  will  soon  be  re- 
warded, that  right  will  triumph  over  in- 
justice, and  that  Estonia  will  be  free  once 
more. 


EQUALITY  FOR  BLACKS— 
OR  SPECIAL  FAVORS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOI3 

IN  THK  HOU&B  OP  REPaESENTATIVES 

Mandat,  February  18.  1974 

Mr.  DEBWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thotight-provoklng  article  by  Father 
Andrew  M,  Greeley,  a  distinguished 
sociologist,  in  the  New  World  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  pubMcation  of  the  CathoUc  Arch- 
diocese, comments  on  the  subject  of 
acEUlemic  standards  as  they  may  apply 
to  students  of  different  races. 

Father  Greeley  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation among  his  associates  as  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  urban  area. 

llie  article  follows : 

Equautt  roB  BuhCKs — Ob  Spbciai.  Favors? 
(By  Tather  Andrew  M.  Oreeley) 

Martin  KUaoh.  the  dlstlz^ulslied  black 
scholar,  recently  argued  In  a  vlgan>us  artl- 
cl*  In  the  New  York  Times  vf«g— »inr.  that 
blacks  should  be  Judged  by  the  same  aca- 
demic standards  as  whites.  His  point  was 
that  other  practices  are  Uttle  more  than  a 
sophisticated  form  of  racism  since  such 
quotas  assumed  that  blacks  couldnt  make 
It  In  a  college  unless  they  were  given  special 
favors. 

Blacks,  Kilson  seemed  to  be  arguing,  have 
the  right  to  be  treated  Uke  full-fledged 
American  citlxiens — no  better  and  no  woree 
than  anyone  else.  Kilaon — ^who  Is  scarcely  aa 
Uncle  Tom — has  taken  the  same  position  as 
a  number  of  tough  young  black  scholars, 
such  as  economist  Thomas  Sowell,  who  want 
no  favors  from  anyone. 

I  find  such  toughness  admirable  and  am 
delighted  at  the  plight  of  the  white  liberals 
who  find  the  ground  cut  out  from  under 
them  by  such  blacks  as  Kllson  and  SoweU. 
Por  In  the  liberal  mythology  of  the  black 
who  needs  special  favors  If  he  Is  to  mairff  it, 
white  Uberala  have  created  a  caricature  and 
a  racial  stereotype  as  degrading  as  the  min- 
strel show  end  man  and  aU  the  other  previ- 
ous creations  of  the  bigoted  and  giUlty  white 
conscience. 
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Unfortunately,  not  all  blacks  are  Immune 
to  the  effects  of  the  sedxictlve  condescension 
of  the  white  liberal.  There  was  a  time,  not 
so  long  ago.  when  there  scarcely  could  be  a 
meeting  on  anything  In  the  United  States 
which  would  not  be  disrupted  by  a  handful 
of  blacks  demanding  oonfessions  of  guilt  for 
all  white  people  present.  Elacka  who  per- 
muted theni.5e:ves  to  be  cauiilit  In  such 
Ftereotrpcs  were  rr.otely  doing  vhat  the 
white  liberals  present  wanted  them  to  do. 
Tli^y  were  one  more  product  of  \T'hlte  carl- 
cat  urizatlon. 

Curlou.sly  enough,  inch  black  disrupters 
almost  always  worked  lor  white  funded  orga- 
uiza»tlonB.  I  remember  one  meetmg  m  par- 
ticular tliat  was  dtsruj»ted  by  a  black  cleric 
dres.sed  in  the  hlppieat  of  clothes.  A  number 
of  black  political  leaders  in  conservative 
garb  sat  quietly  and  discreetly  by  until  the 
militant  left  to  disrupt  another  meeting. 

Without  ever  mentienlng  what  had  hap- 
pened or  expUcltly  refuting  "ihe  brother," 
one  of  the  political  leaders  p:T>ceeded  to  say 
exactly  the  opposite  tiling  luaa  the  mlUtant 
had.  When  I  pointed  thli;  out  during  m  coiT«- 
break,  Uie  black  poUticlflu  said  with  iu- 
concealed  anger.  "That  man  was  never 
elected  to  anything  in  his  life,  and  never  will 
be.  I've  been  elected  by  t^ns  of  thousands 
of  people  in  my  dlstrlet.  Why  are  you  white 
people  more  Interested  In  listening  to  him 
than  tome?" 

It  is  now  clear,  I  think,  that  most  whites 
are  much  more  Interested  in  listening  to 
blacks  who  have  constttuencles  than  blacks 
who  have  anointed  them.selves  as  spokesmen. 
But  at  least  some  of  the  disrupters  have 
found  a  new  audience.  According  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Thomas  More  newsletter,  Over- 
vievv-,  Dr.  James  Cone,  eo-called  black  "the- 
ologian," did  a  splendid  Job  in  disrupting  the 
consultation  in  Geneva,  Insisting  on  being 
called  "Herr  Doktor,"  and  saying,  "WeU,  why 
should  I  cooperate  with  you?  I  dont  know 
you.  Shouldn't  you  let  me  decide  whether 
you  qualify  as  an  ally?  Maybe  the  time  has 
come  wlien  whites  wait  around  uutu  we  let 
them  help  us." 

Let  ua  overlook  the  t>latant  racism  of 
Cone's  behavior.  Let  us  also  overlook  that 
Buch  clownl*  cavorting  is  a  disgrace  to 
American  blacks.  Let  u«  rather  ask  one  sim- 
ple question:  Who  ev«  elected  Prof.  Cone 
to  speak  for  anyone?  Wben  he  speaks  of  "we" 
and  'us."  who  are  the  "we"  and  "us."  he  has 
la  mind?  What  is  hU  constituency?  Who  has 
authorized  him  to  claim  to  speak  for  the 
American  black  population  or  for  the  Ameri- 
can black  experience?  By  what  right  does  he 
claim  that  his  partclular  kind  of  theological 
poetiwlng  represents  anyone's  experience  but 
his  own? 

The  available  survey  data  suggests  that 
Cone  speaks  for  omy  a  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can black  population,  and  a  very  emaU  seg- 
ment  at  that.  Come  to  think  of  It.  Ifs  very 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  tenured  facidty 
member  of  Union  Thocloglcal  Seminary  as 
being  the  victim  of  oppression.  Most  Ameri- 
can blacks  would  dearly  love  to  have  it  so 
good. 

Ah,  comes  the  reply  from  the  white  liberal, 
but  Cone  and  Indeed  all  other  American 
blacks  have  been  subjected  to  horrendous 
psychological  pressures  and  have  Incurred 
grave  peychologlcai  damages  because  of  the 
Injustices  of  oppression  and  racism.  Cone  Is 
merely  more  conscious  than  most  blacks  are 
of  how  much  the  whole  people  have  suffered 
and  of  what  grave  psycbic  damage  has  been 
done  to  them  because  of  their  "victimiza- 
tion." 

It  all  sounds  very  plau.slble  though,  again, 
what  it  reaUy  Is  Is  the  crypto-raclsm  of  the 
Uberal.  That  blacks  have  been  oppresaed, 
treated  with  awesome  injustice  Is  beyonil 
doubt  but  it  does  not  fciUow  that  they  have 
been  so  p.-^ychlcany  wotinded  that  somehow 
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or  other  they  are  Inferior  In  seU-confidenco 
and  ego  strength  to  whites.  The  psvchlcaliv 
wounded  black  Is— at  leant  according  to  most 
of  the  research  on  the  subject  currentlv  beln^ 
done — Just  one  more  white  stereotype 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  mav  stir 
be  interested  la  paying  Dr.  Cones  plane  fare 
to  travel  around  the  world  playing  the  ro'e 
of  an  end  man  with  a  Ph.D.,  but  the  role  is 
becoming  obsolete  In  the  United  States 

Still,  one  suspects  there  are  many  white 
liberals  who  would  prefer  Cone.  If  you  can 
seduce  a  black  into  adolescent  behavior  which 
forces  you  to  abase  youreelf  before  him.  you 
can  stm  feel  secreUy  superior  to  him— ag 
one  always  feels  secret:/  saperior  to  charm- 
ing and  outrageoTi!,  savages— biit  tough 
smart  men  who  demand  to  be  treated  like 
adults  and  ask  for  no  favors  from  anyone— 
ah,  they  must  be  ir>«at*d  like  equali— and 
who  wants  to  treat  a  bj*ck  like  an  equal? 


ACCOMPUSHMENTS  OP  THE  93D 
CONGRESS.  lSTSBSSIO.>J:  REPORT 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  4TH 
DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wisco^isuf 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  Fehruartf  18,  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  whCe 
visiting  in  my  district  prior  to  the  recon- 
vening of  the  2d  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  and  over  this  last  weekend.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  responsible  attitude 
and  concern  of  my  constituents  regard- 
ing the  current  issues  and  problems  con- 
fronting; our  coiintry.  Many,  however, 
have  questioned  the  efforts  and  the 
record  of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  as 
has  been  my  practice  in  the  past,  al- 
though belatedly,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  summf-rize  the  accomplishments  of 
the  1st  session  and  to  highlight  the 
major  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  my  record  will 
not  totally  please  each  and  every  con- 
stituent. However,  in  representing  the 
people  of  the  Foiuth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin I  have  followed  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  and  sincerely  tried  to  work 
in  their  best  interest  and  for  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

Congress  has  established  a  respectable 
record  which  could  have  been  even  more 
dramatic  if  the  will  of  the  10  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  were  reversed.  The  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation,  thereby 
meeting  its  obhgation  as  the  national 
legislative  body  of  the  American  people. 
With  renewed  strength  resulting  from 
internal  reforms.  Congress  last  year  ha.s 
reasserted  its  constitutional  authority  in 
formulating  legislative  policy  and  in  ful- 
filling Its  obligation  to  curb  abuse  of  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch. 

aEASSEBTION     OF    CONCRSSpiONAI,    AUTHOBlrr 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  Con- 
gress insisting  on  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities was  evidenced  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  War  Powers  Act  ovei-  the 
President's  veto.  As  the  floor  manager  of 
this  historic  legislation,  I  submit  the 
War  Powers  Act  provides  a  reasonable 
compromise  by  proper  y  balancing  the 
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need  to  keep  the  warmaking  authority 
firmly  in  the  control  of  Congress  while 
allowing  the  President  flexibility  in  re- 
sponding effectively  and  quickly  when 
the  security  of  our  Nation  is  threatened. 

Of  great  significance  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legi-slation  is  the  fact  that 
many  Republicans  joined  in  providing 
the  more  than  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Congress  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

Other  significant  areas  charatteristic 
of  the  renewal  and  the  reas.sertion  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
were  in  internal  and  procedural  reforms 
and  budget  reform. 

Responding  to  a  rapid  erosion  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  93d  Congress  initiated  sweeping  re- 
forms of  its  internal  procedures.  While 
the  executive  branch  has  been  growing 
more  closed  and  secretive  with  its  e::ces- 
sive  claims  of  executive  privilege,  the 
Congress,  particularly  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  opened  up  its  proceed- 
ings to  closer  inspection  by  the  pubUc.  As 
a  consequence,  only  when  ab.solutely 
necessary  have  committee  meetings  and 
deliberations  been  closed. 

Another  major  action  in  reform  was 
achieved  in  the  area  of  congressional 
budgetary  responsibilities  by  passing  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973.  This  legislation  offers  substan- 
tive progress  in  two  crucial  areas :  Over- 
hauhng  congressional  handling  of  the 
budget  to  enable  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  power  of  the  purse  more  effec- 
tively; and  providing  procedures  through 
which  Congress  can  control  unwarranted 
impoundments  of  appropriations  by  the 
President. 

ECONOMY    AND    UTPL.^TION 

Notwithstanding  administration  rhet- 
oric that  "Next  month  things  are  going 
to  be  better,"  the  American  economy  last 
year  experienced  its  worst  round  of  in- 
flation in  a  generation. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  not 
only  failed  to  stop  inflation — but  the 
administration's  economic  policies  have 
actually  contributed  to  the  unprece- 
dented price  spiral.  For  example,  the 
administration  erred  in  judgment  by  au- 
thorizing the  removal  of  interest  ceilings 
from  certificates  of  deposit.  The  Con- 
gress reacted  by  passing  appropriate  re- 
medial legislation. 
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In  the  area  of  food  prices.  Congress 
adopted  new  farm  legislation  removing 
all  limitations  on  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  food.  Tliere  is  no  denying,  how- 
ever, that  much  needs  to  be  done  to  keep 
future  price  increases  within  reason- 
able levels  and  to  control  persistent  in- 
flation. Other  legislative  programs  to 
cope  v.ith  our  economic  problems  have 
and  will  receive  the  attention  cf  Con- 
press.  However,  the  Congress  cannot  ad- 
minister anti-inflation  program.s.  Thot 
respon.sibi)ity  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  serious 
cnergj'-related  problems  facing  our 
country  today  will  require  extensive  co- 
operation between  the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  public.  Some  of  the 
necessary  legislative  groundv.ork  for  re- 
solving our  energy  problems  v/as  initi- 
ated last  year. 

The  Ccneress  adopted  letiftlaticn  au- 
thorizins  fuel  allocation  programs, 
energy  research  and  development,  and 
needed  energy  conservation.  Specifically, 
Congre.'Ts  has  passed  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
legislation,  mandatory  petroleum  alloca- 
tion legislation,  and  on  an  experimental 
basis,  year-round  daylight  saving  time. 
Considerable  congressional  hearings  and 
investigative  efforts  were  also  devoted 
toward  examining  oil  company  practices 
and  expanding  exploration  and  research 
of  new  energy  sources  to  meet  our 
Nation's  long-term  needs. 

SOCIAL  SECrrHITT  AND  VETER.'iNS  BENEFITS 

In  meeting  the  basic  financial  needs  of 
some  30  million  Americans,  Con.ere.ss 
acted  twice  last  year  attempting  to  keep 
social  security  benefits  in  line  with  rising 
prices.  Measures  were  also  adopted  to 
encourage  emergency  medical  services 
and  health  maintenance  systems,  as  well 
as  to  improve  overall  veterans'  benefits. 

INTEENATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

After  3  years  of  extensive  study  and 
debate.  Congress  during  the  first  session 
of  the  93d  Congress  passed  the  alreadj'- 
mentioned  historic  war  powers  resolu- 
tion into  law. 

New  legislative  proposals  which  re- 
formed and  restructured  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  developing  countries  were 
also  included  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  Under 
this  new  approach,  American  aid  to  de- 
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veloping  countries  will  be  concentrated 
on  projects  that  most  directly  benefit 
the  poorest  majority  of  the  people  in 
those  countries.  By  emphasizing  the  al- 
location of  aid  in  the  areas  of  food,  nu- 
trition, population  prowth  and  health, 
and  education,  this  legislation  should  in- 
crease economic  growth  and  social  justice 
for  those  people  most  in  need. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  my  s'.ibcommit- 
tee's  long-established  record  of  interest 
in  the  POW'MIA  issue,  during  the  first 
session  I  chaired  extensive  liearin^s  on 
this  matter.  In  an  effort  to  allay  the 
growing  concerns  of  MIA  families,  my 
subcommittee  sought  to  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  regarding  an  al- 
leged policy  of  estabhshing  presiunntive 
findings  of  death  and  again  urged  the 
executive  branch  to  exert  every  pcsible 
effort  in  learning  the  final  fate  cf  our 
MIA's.  It  is  my  goal  to  have  my  subcom- 
mittee continue  these  efforts  regarding 
the  status  of  our  MIA's  until  ccmplete 
satisfaction  of  their  fate  is  obtained. 

THE   2D   SESSION   OP   IHE   S3D   CONCHEiS 

"WTiile  the  efforts  of  the  first  session 
have  been  significant  and  constructive, 
there  is  important  new  and  imfinishcd 
business  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
during  tlie  .second  session. 

In  the  dom.estic  areas,  congressional 
action  should  be  pursued  in  the  following 
areas:  tax  reform;  national  system  of 
health  insurance;  campaig^n  reform; 
pension  reform;  ma,ss  transportation; 
veterans'  benefits;  housing:  minimum 
v.age;  and  reversal  of  the  i.nfortimate 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  year  on 
abortion. 

On  the  international  scene.  I  intend 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  obtaining  a  full 
and  complete  accounting  of  our  MIA's; 
to  monitor  our  coimtry's  pclicy  and  ef- 
forts affecting  the  strat^c  arms  limita- 
tioris  tallcs  with  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
to  initiate  a  major  In-depth  study  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cies with  objectives  at  making  ACD.A. 
more  effective.  Finally,  constructive  and 
objective  measures  must  be  taken  at  the 
international  level  to  enable  otir  country 
to  meet  our  foreign  trade  and  energy 
requirement's. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  my  po- 
sition and  status  on  some  of  the  maior 
issues  considered  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  93d  Congress: 


Position 


IS5U» 


Status 


NATIONAt  ECONOMY 

Voted  (or Cutensiop  of  President's  »utho>itv  to  control  prices.     Became  law. 

lenls,  vvages  and  salaries,  and  othei  provisions 

to  combat  unemptovment  and  inflation. 
W tejislation  encouraginj  domestic  food  production  Do. 

and  eiinwoating  subsidies  in  times  ol  higti  mar- 
ket pfices. 
D«> — tJiteasion  of  interest  eflualuatioB  tax  to  stem  out-  D«. 

flow  of  dollars. 
•>» — Federal  ajjistancs  to  areas  snfferi«|  frun  high  Do. 

empUyment  and  un^eremployrDciit. 

™ EWension  ef  Dnemptoyment  insurance  benefits  0*. 

^PPO'te^ tegislstioi  to  develop  flood  csntiol  »r»tia«is  and  Oa. 

oemonstiation   projects   to   prevent  slioreline 

ereslM. 
'"'e'l  'Of timits  on  interest  rates  for  FHA  moitages  and  VA  Do 

guaranteed  loans. 
Supported Extension  ol  programs  of  urban  ticusing,  water  ard    Pending  in  House. 

sewers,  and  other  community  developments. 
Cosponsored Tax  reform  legislation  to  close  tax  loopholes  and  Do. 

provide  additional  Federal  revenues. 


Position 


Issue 


Status 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES 

Sponsored legislation    reasserting   Conttess'   coitstitutional     Became  law  over 

icle  in  the  warn»akin£  areas.  President's  veto. 

Cosponsored Lefslalion  pwhttMting  impoundments  unless  ap-     Inconleience 

proved  by  cofljressional  action. 

'** legislation  improving  congressional  conticl  over     Pass  by  Hoose 

the  Federal  budget  including  reform  of  budg- 
etary process. 

Voted  tor Confirmation  of  GeraW  P.  Ford  as  the  40th  Vice    Beuaie  law 

Piwident  of  the  United  Stales. 

Supported Imi«s>ig»l«ve  fceMir-g«  ml*  the  actrvities  o<  the    Pending  in  House. 

Piesident  to  dcteimme  whether  or  not  grounds 
exist  for  impeachment. 

Do legislation   to   eslatlish    criteria   covering   and  Do. 

restricting  the  use  ol  executive  privilege. 
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Position 


IssM 


Status 


ENERGY,  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Voted  for — •....  Lefislation  authofizlng  a  variety  of  emergency    In  conference. 

musures  to  conserve  and  allocate  available 

•mrgy  resources  and   to  implement  energy 

coasarvation  measures. 

0*...r Construction  of  ttie  Alaslia  pipeline Became  law. 

D«.._. Reorganization    and    consolidation    of    national    Passed  by  Hou!:e 

•ntrgy  research  development  projects. 
O*...:. Lt|iatation   temporarily   placing   the    Nation   on    Became  law. 

year-round  daylight  sivir.g  time  in  an  effort  to 

conserve  energy. 
Ot...: Legislation  to  curb  discharges  cf  oil  from  ocean-  Do. 

going  vessels  and  to  regubte  oil  tankers. 
Do.. legislation  to  reduce  g,Tolmef'i?l  ron'umption  by  Do. 

reducing  national  speed  hint  to  OS  miles  per 

hour. 
Do Extension  of  the  protrttion  of  fish  and  wildlife  Do. 

species  in  immediate  dan.^er  of  extinction. 
Do. Increased  coverage  of  national  flood  insurance  for  Do. 

communities  designated  as  ftoodprone  areas. 
Oo legislation  to  control  the  sale  and  production  of    In  conference. 

potentially  harmful  chemicals. 
Do S-year  moratorium  with  regard  to  licensing  and    Passed  by  House  and 

construction  of  water  research  projects  affecting       Senate. 

certain  water  and  river  systems. 
Do Extension  of  solid  waste  disposal  systems  and    Became  law. 

waste  recycling  prograir? 
Do..   legislation  providing  for  the  construction  and    Passed  by  House. 

preservation  of  public  worlis  on  rivers,  lakes, 

and  harbors  for  navigation  and  flood  control. 
Supported Reimbursement  to  communities  for  full  amount  of    Became  law. 

Federal  assistance  authorized  for  sewerage  con- 
trol treatment  between  1966  and  1972. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  HEALTH 

Cosponsored 11  percent  in  social  security  benefits,  rising  by  7    Became  law. 

percent  in  March  1974  and  an  additional  4  per- 
cent in  June  1974. 
Supported Reforms  in  social  security,  medicare,  medicaid,  and    Pending. 

welfare  programs. 
Sponsored Reduced  social  security  beaefils  for  retirees  at  age  Do. 

60. 

Supported Supplemental  rational  health  insurance  programs.  Do. 

Cosponsored Establishment  of  a  House  Select  Committee  on    Pending  in  House. 

Aging. 
Voted  for.  Extension  and  expansion  of  projrams  to  assist  the    Became  law. 

elderly. 
Do Establishment  of  a  National  teller  on  Child  Abuse  Do. 

and  Neglect. 
Do Assistance  to  domestic  volunteer  programs  includ-  Do. 

ing  senior  volunteers  and  foster  grandparents. 
Do liKrease  in  minimum  payments  for  the  needy,  Do. 

blind,  disabled,  and  aged. 
Do Legislation  to  establish  an  independent  corpora-    Passed  by  House. 

tion  to  replace  the  CEO's  legal  services  program 

to  assist  the  poor. 
Do Estiblishmentof  health  maintenance  organizations    Became  law. 

and  providing  for  more  preventative  medicine. 
Do Legislation  providing  Federal  aid  to  areawide  sys-  Do. 

terns  of  emergency  medical  care. 
Cosponsored 1-year  extension  of  public  health  programs,  com-  Do. 

prehensive  health   ser/ices,    migrants'   health 

programs,  and  community  health  centers. 
Voted  for Increased  Federal  acsistsiice  akainst  lead-based  Do. 

paint  pcisoring. 

EDUCATION  AND  UBOR 

Voted  for Legislation  increasing  minimum  wage  and  exten-    Vetoed  by  the  President, 

sion  of  niinii-iium  wage  coveiage  to  7  million 

workers 

Do Educational  rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped Pcc:<me  law. 

Do Increased  aid  to  school  null  ition  programs  to  offset  Do. 

rising  food  costs. 
Do Increased  individual  grants  to  1st  year,  full-time  Do. 

college  students. 


Position 


Issue 


Status 


jptui 


Do Extension   of   environmental   education   in   ele-    Pjssed  by  House. 

mentary  and  secondary  schools,  and  community 
education  programs. 

Do Legislation  approving  job  training  bill  and  devel-    Became  law. 

oping  comprehensive  manpower  training  policy. 

Do Legislation  expanding  legal  services  to  a  greater 

number  of  blue  collar  and  middle-income  work- 
ing Americans. 

Do _.  Liberalizing  eligibility  requirements  for  railroad 

retirement  and  extending  benefit  increases. 

Do... Extension  of  school-  and  community-based  pro-    Pissed  by  House. 

grams  of  drug  abuse,  alcohol  education,  and 
training  programs. 

SOted Provision  for  tax  credit  up  to  $400  for  tuition  paid 

for  nonpublic  elementai>  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

VETERANS  AND  NATIOMAL  DEFENSE 


T 


Do. 


Do. 


nding. 


Voted  for Comprehensive  veterans'  health  care  legislation    BKame  law. 

and   healih   manpower  training  programs  for 

veterans. 
Supported 10  percent  increase  in  the  monthlv  pension  pay-  Do. 

ments  to  single  and  married  veterans, 
Cosponsored Elimination  of  reduction:,  in  veterans'  pension  and     Pending. 

compen^stion   resulting   from    social   security 

increases. 
Voted  for Increase  in  veterans' funeral  and  burial  allowances    Became  law. 

and  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 

system. 
Do Taxrelief  for  military  and  civilian  POW'S  returning  Do. 

from  Vietnam. 
Voted  against Excessive  cuts  in  manpower,  research  and  devel-       '     Do. 

opment,  and  construction  funds  affecting  our 

national  security. 

Cotponsored %\  billion  cut  in  the  military  weapons  procurement    Reduced  in  conference. 

1  and  research  development  systems. 


I 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  CRmE  CONTROL 


Supported 3-year  extension  of  interstate  higliway  system  and    Became  law. 

allocation  of  funds  for  urban  mass  transit  by  1976 
from  the  highway  fund. 

Voted  for Legislation   offering   deficit-ridden    urban    mass    In  conference. 

transit  companies  Federal  subsidies  for  opera- 
ting expenses  to  supplement  revenues  derived 
from  passenger  fares. 

Do Increased  airport  development  grants  and  con-    Became  law. 

struction  moneys. 

Do Establishment  of  a  new  railroad  corporation  to  Do. 

replace  the  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Northeast. 

Do. Increased  Federal  assistance  to  local  law-enforce-  Do. 

ment  officials  including  training  and  equipment. 

Do Extension  of  the  Watergate  grand  Juiy  of  the  Do. 

District  of  Columbia. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Sp#nsored Legislation    to    establish    Joint    Committee    on    Pending  in  House, 

National  Security. 

Do Restrictions  on  the  use  of  emergency  niililary    Became  law. 

assistance  to  Israel  in  excess  of  $l.b  billion. 

Supported Resolution  rjl'mg  lor  complete  ar.ii  lull  accounting    Pending  in  House. 

of  our  f^lA's  in  Vietnam. 

Voted  for Contmueti  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and    Became  law. 

Radio  Free  Liberty. 

Do Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  U.N.'s  Do. 

environmental  program. 

Sponsored.  Legislation    reforming    and    restructuring    U.S.  Da 

economic  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

Voted  for Extension   and   revirion   of   U.S.   economic   and  Do. 

military  aid  programs. 

Sponsored Resolution  calling  for  collection  of  overdue  debts    Pending  in  House. 

'  to  the  United  States. 

Voledfor legislation  granting  the  President  new  flexibility    Passed  by  House. 

I  to  control  exports  of  scarce  materials  and  com- 

modities. 

Sifinsored. Resolution  on  US-oceans  policy  at  the  Law  of  the  Do. 

Sea  Conference. 


ROLLCALL     RECORD     Of     CONGRESSMAN     CLEMENT     J. 
ZA8L0CKI,  930  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONGRESSMAN  HAR- 
OLD D.  COOLEY 


Re- 
Yeas'  Quorum    corded       Grand 
nays       calls      votes        totals 


234 


233 


Number  of  calls  or  votes  .        307         185 

Present  responses  (yea, 
nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against). ..        304         179 

Absences  (absent,  not  vot- 
ing, not  votiflf- paired  for 
or  against) .  3  6  1 

Voting  percentage  (pres- 
ence)       99.0       96.7       99.5 


726 

716 

10 
9S.6 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  contents  of  a  resolution  In- 


troduced in  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representatives  John 
Ed  Davenport,  Julian  B.  Fenner,  A.  Hart- 
well  Campbell,  Larry  P.  Eagles,  and 
Thomas  E.  Gilmore,  paying  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  late  North  Carolina 
Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  I  wish 
to  also  share  individual  statements  by 
Representatives  Gilmore,  Davenport, 
and  Fenner,  honoring  the  life  and  mem- 
ory of  Congressman  Cooley.  The  resolu- 
tion and  statements  follow: 


February  19,  197  U 
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Cewfuai.  Assei«blt  of  North  Carolina, 
1973  Session 

HOrSE    JOTNT    RESOLimON    1406 

JANX7ABT    23,    1974. 

A  Joint  resolution  honoring  the  life  and 
memory  of  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley,  former 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives 

Whereas,  Harcrfd  Dunbar  Cooley  the  son  of 
the  late  Roger  A.  P.  Cooley  and  Harriett  Da- 
vis Cooley,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Nash 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  July  2«,  1897,  at- 
tended the  public  rchools  of  Nash  County 
and  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Yale  University;   and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  served  his 
nation  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Plying  Corps  during  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  was  a  dis- 
tinguished and  effective  attorney;  and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  73rd  Congress  on 
July  7.  1934,  and  served  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  over  32  years;  and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  was  chosen 
as  the  first  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
North  Carolina  in  over  one  hundred  years; 
and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  became 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  1948  and  served  as  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  longer  than  any  Chairman 
in  the  history  of  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  course  of  his  career, 
Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  championed  the 
farmers,  not  only  of  North  CaroHna,  but  of 
the  entire  United  SUtes.  and  introduced  or 
actively  supported  every  piece  of  major  farm 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  for  a  period 
of  32  years,  Including  the  Rural  Eleetrmca- 
tlon  Act,  The  Fanner's  Home  Administra- 
tion Act,  the  TobtMJCo  Program,  the  Wheat 
Program,  the  Cotton  Program,  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Program  and  many  other  Important 
acts;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  introduced  by  Harold 
Danbax  Cooley  benefited  the  people  of  his 
district,  and  people  of  the  entire  United 
States  and  tlie  world;  and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  many  years  and  served  as  its  President- 
and 

Whereas,  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  was  hon- 
ored  by   the    governments   of   Italy,   Japan, 


Korea,  Prance  and  other  countries  and  many 
farm  organizations  for  his  service  to  Agri- 
culture and  as  a  statesman  of  the  world; 
and 

vmiereas,  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly desires  to  expreas  its  appreciation  for 
the  long  and  distinguished  career,  and  the 
fruitful  life  of  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley,  and 
desires  to  express  Its  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Madeline  Strickland  Cooley,  and  to  other 
members  cf  his  family:  and 

Whereas,  this  desire  can  best  be  expressed 
In  words  to  his  famUy: 

"Thank  you  for  sharing  Harold  Dunbar 
Cooley  with  North  Carolina,  the  United 
States  and  the  world." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

SrcTioN  1.  That  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  does  hereby  express  its  grate- 
ful appreciation  for  the  useful  and  dedicated 
life  of  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  General  Assembly  extends 
Its  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Harold  Dunbar 
Coley  for  the  loss  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
lier. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  public  record  cf  the  1974  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  copy  shall  be  duly  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  Harold  Dunbar 
Cooley. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  be  effective 
upon  ratification. 


John  Ed  Davfnport 

My  association  with  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley 
has  been  close  since  my  birth.  I  was  bom 
next  to  his  birthplace.  Fcr  a  number  of  years. 
we  shared  adjoining  law  offices.  I  participated 
In  his  campalg:.s,  so  I  feel  a  deep  souse  of 
persoiiftl  loss. 

In  spite  of  the  feeUng  of  loss.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  farm  legislation  which  he  authored 
and  promoted.  Harold  was  Instmmental  i.n 
the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  establishing  of  tl.e  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  legislation  has 
benefited  thousands  of  people  of  every  race, 
color  and  creed  in  rural  America.  Time  and 
again  Harold  displayed  his  interest  in  tobac- 
co farmers,  cotton  farmers,  wheat  farmers 
and  datrymen. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Apricul- 
ture  of  the  United  States  House  of  P.epre- 
sentatives  and  President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  he  walked  among  the 
important  people  of  the  world.  During  all  of 
this  time,  to  the  people  at  home,  he  re- 
mained "Harold".  He  kept  the  common  touch. 

On  one  occasion,  I  heard  him  say  that 
"thoronghbreds  never  cry".  Thcrefoire  his 
friends  should  net  mourn  but  celebrate  and 
give  thanks  for  an  active  and  useful  life  of 
dedication  to  the  people  of  his  state,  his 
country  and  the  world. 


Thomas  O.  Gilmore 
(Member  of  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; resident  of  Greensboro,  N.C.) 
Harold  D.  Cooley  was  a  friend  of  the  na- 
tion's farmers  and  a  person  to  whom  agri- 
culture is  very  deeply  indebted.  He  was  the 
first  North  Carolinian  to  be  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  in 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  he  served  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  longer  than  any 
chairman  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  In 
this  capacity,  he  championed  the  farmers, 
not  only  of  North  Carolina,  but  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Through  his  many  efforts  he 
served  not  only  the  people  of  his  district  and 
his  state,  but  all  the  people  of  his  nation. 
Harold  Cooley  was  indeed  a  great  American 
whose  leadership  is  badly  needed  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  I  hope  that  we  who  serve  in 
government  will  use  his  life  as  an  example 
to  follow. 


JUIJAN     B.     RenHER 

(Member  of  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
seutatives;    president    of    Penner's    Ware- 
house, Inc;  resident  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.) 
Harold  Dunbar  Cooley,  a  close  friend  and 
neighbor,  who  represented  North  Carolina's 
Fourth  Congressional   District  for   32   years, 
was  the  out^oken  champion  of  legislation 
helping    the    American    farmer,    as    we:i    as 
farmers  all  over  the  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  for  many  years,  he  sponsored 
many  landmark  pieces  of  legislation  which 
today  continue  to  help  the  American  farmer 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  his  crops. 
His  interest  in  people  was  so  far-reaching 
that  he  sponsored  the  legislation  launching 
a  World  War  on  Hunger  through  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program. 

Much  more  can  be  said  about  this  out- 
standing public  servant,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  those  of  us  in  the  area  he  served,  and 
especially  those  as  myself  who  are  farmers 
and  are  connected  with  the  tobacco  industry, 
are  proud  of  his  record  and  grateful  for  the 
services  he  has  given  to  mankind. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Twcsrfai/,  February  19,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Ben  Zion  D.  Schaffran,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  you  represent  not  only  the 
various  people  of  tliis  country,  but  also 
their  problems  and  the  hopes  and  en- 
deavor for  solutions  thereto.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  this  great  Nation  set  a 
precedent  for  you  as  Representatives  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  great  divine  providence,  and 

a  constant  search  for  divine  guidance 

so  much  so  that  every  governmental  as- 
sembly is  opened  with  a  prayer  and  even 
the  currency  of  this  country  bespeaks 
trust  in  G-d.  A  nation  which  is  cognizant 
of  its  reliance  on  the  Almighty  will  surely 
y.cather  the  storms  which  have  befallen 
it.  Let  us  verbalize  the  prayer  of  a  people 
v.ho  stand  before  G-d  seeking  his  guid- 
ance. "Great  are  the  needs  of  Thy  people, 
yet  their  understanding  is  Incomplete. 
They    are    unable   to   enumerate   their 


wants  and  desires.  Please  grant  under- 
standing to  them  prior  to  their  calling, 
great  powerful  and  awful  Lord." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RABBI   BEN  ZION  D.   SCHAFFRAN 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  that  Rabbi  Ben 
Zion  D,  Schaffriui  has  given  the  benedic- 
tion to  the  Congress  today.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  confronting  such  dif- 


ficult and  complicated  problems.  I  hope 
that  his  words  will  provide  a  source  of 
guidance  for  us. 

Rabbi  Schaffran,  who  is  a  constituent 
of  mine,  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Crown  Heights  community,  and  is 
associated  with  the  Lubavitcher  Move- 
ment, the  worldwide  headquarters  of 
which   are   located   within  my  district. 

He  does  not  minister  only  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  his  neighbors,  but  has  taken 
an  active  role  in  working  to  alleviate 
many  of  tlie  urban  problems  besetting 
the  Crown  Heights  community. 

Rabbi  Schaffran  has  done  important 
work  with  yotmg  people,  both  as  a  lec- 
turer on  cnllepe  campuses  and  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Hadar  Hatorah  Institute. 
He  serves  as  the  executive  vice  president 
for  Concerned  Help  To  Augment  Serv- 
ices for  Inner  City  Dwellers.  He  has 
worked  diligently  with  Brooklyn  e  roups 
to  seek  new  and  fruitful  approaches  to 
uniting  and  improving  their  commimi- 
ties. 
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I  am  pleased  as  a  Represoitative  of  the 
16th  Congressional  District  that  Rabbi 
Schaffran  coiild  be  with  us  today. 


APPROVAL  OP  PROSPECTUS  FOR 
LEASE  RENEWAL  IN  PALUS 
CHURCH.  VA.,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROSPECTUS  FOR  FEDERAL 
BUILDINOS  AT  KT.KTN8,  W.  VA. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
I  •  Waskington,  D.C, 

February  7.  1974. 
Hon.  Cau.  Almoct, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DSA*  Mk.  Spkakes:  Fursuaat  to  the 
provlsioQs  ot  the  Public  Buildings  Act  ot 
1959.  u  amended,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Hou£e  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  29,  1974  approved  the 
prospectus  for  the  proposed  lease  renewal  at 
6611  CX^umbla  Pike,  Palls  Church,  Virginia; 
and  a  construction  prospectus  proposing  the 
construction  of  a  Post  Office,  Courthouse  and 
Federal  Office  BuUding  at  Ekins,  West 
Virginia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHET  HOLIFIELD, 
OP    CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  tinge  of  sadness  that  we  learned  today 
officially  that  Congressman  Chet  Hou- 
nxLo,  of  California,  will  not  run  for  re- 
election and  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
congressi(»ial  session. 

I  have  served  with  Congressman  Holi- 
piELD  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1953,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him  on  many  important 
matters,  particularly  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  on  which  we  have 
sat  side  by  side  for  many  years. 

Congressman  Holitield  has  served  his 
country  with  honor,  untiring  energy,  and 
undeviating  dedication.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  pe<H>Ie  of  his  district  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Chit  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
service  as  chairman  of  two  great  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  which  any  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  proud. 

I  can  understand  why,  after  30  years 
of  servloe,  he  now  chooses  to  take  a  little 
time  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  has 
earned  It.  So  has  his  lovely  wife.  Cam, 
who  has  been  so  helpful  to  him  through- 
out his  distinguished  career.  I  am  sure 
both  of  them  will  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  their  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren  more  often. 

Though  the  chairman  is  retiring,  I 
hope  that  be  will  continue  to  maintain 
an  active  Interest  and  i>articipation  In 
matters  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
countiy. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR..  SAYS  GRAND  RAPIDS 
ELECTION  CONTAINS  A  MESSAGE 
FOR  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Grand  Rapids  have  passed  judgment 
on  a  lot  more  than  the  election  of  a  sin- 
gle Congressman. 

Richard  VanderVeen  made  that  elec- 
tion a  referendum  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  ws«r  It  is  doing  Its  job.  The  peo- 
ple's response  was  a  decisive  thumbs 
down. 

The  seat  had  been  Republican  since 
1910,  and  its  most  recent  incumbent — ■ 
Vice  President  Ford — ii&d  polled  61  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1972.  Yesterday,  the 
people  awarded  his  seat  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Richard  VanderVeen, 
by  a  solid  majority  of  51  percent  to  44 
percent. 

Vice  President  Ford  said  the  outcome 
was  probably  affected  by  the  country's 
unsettled  economic  situation.  I  agree  that 
the  administration's  consistent  and  con- 
tinuing mismanagement  of  the  economy 
had  much  to  do  wit^  the  Democratic 
victory. 

The  outlook  for  1974  is  bleak:  rising 
prices  and  rising  unemployment.  It  will 
cost  more  to  buy  less  this  year,  and  yet 
production  is  dechning  and  more  people 
will  be  out  of  work. 

Worse  yet,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  entangled  itself  In  so  many  other 
difficulties  that  it  would  have  a  hard  time 
responding  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
economic  crisis,  even  If  it  wanted  to.  By 
its  evasiveness  and  its  attitude  toward 
the  Watergate  inquiry,  the  administra- 
tion has  forfeited  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  And  without  these 
it  cannot  act. 

That  was  what  the  election  was  all 
about  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  message 
ought  to  be  unmistakable. 


ELECTION    IN    GRAND    RAPIDS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marl^s.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee  and  Mr. 
VanderVeen  made  no  wild  claims  before 
the  election  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
come  here  today  and  shout  about  It.  I 
really  came  in  hope  that  I  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  my  counterpart, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  or  better  still  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg),  explain 
exactly  what  happened  up  there.  They 
had  a  great  many  explanations  about 
the  closeness  of  the  special  election  in 
Pennsylvania  but  I  do  not  .see  either  one 
of  them  here  today. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  VanderVeen,  who 
won  this  election  and  who  knocked  tlie 
margin — the  Republicans  got  62  percent 
a  year  ago — down  to  43  percent  today 
might  have  had  tlie  right  campaign 
slogan  because  he  paraphrased  the 
President's  speech  aad  said  the  follow- 
ing: 


I 
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The  only  thing  around  the  corner  Is  a 
gas  station  with  prices  o«  50  cents  a  gallon 
If  they  have  any  gas  or  a  »upermarket  where 
half  a  basket  of  groceries  costs  as  much  as 
a  whole  one  did  a  short  time  ago. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANAHON 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1974,  I  was 
absent  and  missed  two  recorded  votes. 
For  the  record,  I  now  state  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  32:  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
11864,  to  establish  a  program  to  demon- 
strate solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  33 :  Final  passage  of  H.R. 
11864,  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology', I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  read- 
ing from  a  press  release  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  dated  February  9,  1974, 
which  redirected  gasoline  stocks  in  22 
States,  In  which  it  says  In  part  that  the 
program  to  redistribute  some  of  the  oil 
supplies  around  this  Nation  was  done  to 
"achieve  a  more  equitable  balance  In 
supply."  Supplies  In  my  district  and  in 
my  State  were  to  be  increased  some  2 
percent.  The  directive  also  stated  that 
the  FEO  would  "take  further  steps  to 
redirect  supplies  if  severe  shortages  per- 
sist." I  am  Informed  that  that  program 
Is  being  scrapped  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  as  of  today.  This  action  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's on-again-off-again  administration 
of  the  programs  that  drove  prices  of  beef 
up  to  the  highest  levels  in  recent  history. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  administra- 
tion of  the  crude  oil  allocation  program 
under  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  this  Congress  some 
few  months  ago,  has  brought  about  an 
unprecedented  fuel  crisis.  The  individual 
capabilities  of  refineries  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion have  been  Ignored  and  equal  crude 
oil  supplies  ordeied  to  each  regardless  of 
its  design  or  capacity.  As  a  result,  this 
administration  has  brought  down  the 
average  refmeiy  utilization  across  the 
country  from  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 93  percent  to  76  percent.  Under 
this  bureaucratic  mishmash,  we  have 
reduced  our  refined  supplies  of  fuel  prod- 
ucts by  almost  20  percent  and  substan- 
tially worsened  the  cuirent  situation. 
This  condition  cannot  be  permited  to 
persist  and  I  call  on  the  FEO  and  the 
Congress  to  take  remedial  action  in  the 
immediate  future.  i 


REMOVAL  OP  WAGE  AND  PRKTE 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  mhi' 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mis- 
sissippians,  Uke  millions  of  Americans 
from  every  State  in  this  great  Union,  are 
convinced  that  wage  and  price  controls 
must  end.  They  have  seen  what  (3ovem- 
ment  controls  can  do  to  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  they  oven^helmingly  support 
immediate  removal  of  all  such  controls. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  college  stu- 
dent, probably  summed  up  Mississippi's 
view  of  controls  in  a  recent  letter  to  me. 
Rewrote: 

Price  controls  were  supposed  to  be  tem- 
porary, but  inflation  has  actually  gott«n 
worse  since  those  started.  I'm  no  doctrinaire 
free-market  type,  but  anybody  can  run  the 
economy  better  than  the  Government.  If  we 
have  to  control  gasoline,  let's  subcontract  it 
out  to  the  Mafia;  they'll  at  least  get  results, 
which  Is  a  whole  lot  more  than  John  Dunlop 
and  his  boys  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  young  man's  solu- 
tion is  obviously  overstated,  but  his  dis- 
trust of  Government  controls  is  not. 
Americans  everywhere  are  convinced — 
like  that  student — that  anybody  can  run 
the  economy  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  has  tried  and 
failed.  Its  time  to  give  America's  free 
enterprise  system  a  chance  to  work  out 
its  own  problems. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6186,  AMENDING  DISTRICn"  OP 
COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU  (H.R.  6186)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947,  with  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  3  thereto,  in- 
sist upon  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  3  and  8«ree 
to  the  conferaace  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Dices,  Fraser,  Dellums,  Rees,  Adams, 
Nelsen,  Harsha,  and  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


OUTCOME  OP  ELECTION  IN  FIFTH 
DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, without  in  any  way  meaning  to  de- 
tract from  the  victory  of  Mr.  Vander- 
Veen in  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  regret  and  sorrow  that  Bob  Vander- 
Laan,  a  former  very  capable  associate 
of  mine  in  the  Michigan  Senate,  was  not 
victorious  in  that  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  Interest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  both  of 
whom  preceded  me  in  the  well.  I  only 
suggest  to  them  that  one  does  not  add 
to  the  brightness  of  his  own  light  by 
pointing  at  the  dimness  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  hope  th.nt 
this  one  more  Member  will  give  the 
House  Democratic  majority  the  strength 


it  apparently  needs  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  laws  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
acc^t  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
authority  for  resolving  the  many  agoniz- 
ing difficulties  of  our  present  situation. 


ADMrNISTRATTVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
joined  in  discussing  any  of  the  special 
elections,  although  we  just  have  been 
successful  in  my  State  with  one  repre- 
sentative winning  a  House  seat.  How- 
ever, I  would  dislike  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  continuously  and  continually 
belittling  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tlie  Congress  passes  good  legislation. 
If  it  did  not  pass  good  legislation,  I  would 
say  that  we  then  are  at  fault.  We  cannot 
help  what  happens  in  the  administrative 
end.  All  we  can  do  is  pass  legislation.  The 
rest  must  be  done  by  the  administrative 
and  executive  heads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  knowingly,  in  43  years  as  a  legisla- 
tor, ever  voted  for  what  I  really  had  any 
idea  would  be  bad  legislation.  Has  any 
Member  ever  taken  a  law  that  was  passed 
by  this  House  and  by  the  Senate  and 
reviewed  it  after  the  bureaucrats  had 
written  a  new  law?  They  do  not  pay  at- 
tention to  what  we  pass.  They  write  what 
they  want  to  write. 

Are  we  to  blame  for  this  mess  in 
energy?  Where  would  we  be  at  fault? 

The  thing  that  Mr.  Kissinger  is  doing. 
the  treaties  he  Is  making  today,  will 
come  back  some  day  and  be  laid  at  the 
feet  and  on  the  heads  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress,  and  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  that  knows 
what  is  in  any  of  tliose  agreements.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  day — and  I  hope 
I  am  not  a  Member  at  that  time — when 
we  have  to  pay  the  fiddler  for  the  dance 
tune  Mr.  Kissinger  is  calling  now  all 
over  the  world.  No  one  has  any  idea  of 
how  much  money  it  is  going  to  cost. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633 > 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RICH.'U^D  BURTON.  SPC.,  U.S.  ARMY 
(RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533* 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
RicH.^RD  Burton,  SFC.,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MLTIRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REFER  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  ESTELLE  M.  PASS 
TO  THE  CHIEP  COMMISSIONER 
OP  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209' 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Estelle 
M.  Pass,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342' 
for  the  rehef  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  l)e  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRICtG 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R  2629 > 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown - 
rigg. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  SjH-aker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t)c  pa'jse*.! 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  1b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
Ifomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


»nd  Is  rated  for  compeiisatlon  purpoees  as 
30  per  centum  or  mote,  or  If  less  than  30 
per  centiun,  is  clearly  shown  to  have  caused 
a  pronounced  employment  handicap  "•  and 
<2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
section  1504(b)  to  read  as  follows- 
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II  III 


Col- 
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IV 


Column  V 


Type  of 
training 


No  0*e  Two 

de-  de-  de- 
pend- pend-  pend- 
•nts  ant  ents 


More  than  two 
dependents 


PAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustino  Murgia- 
Melendrez. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  ccMisent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  (Bt-R. 
12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H&uat 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Veterans'  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act  of  1974" 

Sec.  a.  Chapter  31  ot  tlUe  34,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1602  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ( 1 )  arose  out  of  service  during  World  War 
II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era;  or 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  (A)  after  World 
War  n  and  befoR  the  Korean  conflict.  (B) 
after  the  Korean  conflict  but  before  Au- 
gust 6,  1984.  or  (C)    after  the  Vietnam  era. 


The  amount  in 
column  IV,  plus 
the  following 
for  each  de- 
pendent in  ex- 
cess of  two: 


Institutional: 

Full-time J193 

Three-quarter- 
time H5 

Half-time 97 

Farm  cooperative, 
apprentice, 
or  other  on- 
Job  training: 
Full-tim« 158 


$240       $282 


180 

120 


233 


212 

141 


235 


$20 

15 
10 
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ROMEO  LANCIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4127) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Private  Calendar 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKEB.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cA  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Skc.  3.  Chapter  34  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1677(b)  •■$220-  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$250"; 

(2)  by  amending  tha  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  I 


Col-        CoU        Col- 
umn      urns       umn 
II  III  IV 


Column  V 


No  Cm  Two 

da-  (!••  de- 

D^rZ,               '**t  P*"***  «•»"''-       More  than  two 

^'"V^m tnis  eat  ents            dependents 


Tha  amooirt  in 

1 

columnlV.plus 

the    following 

for  sack    d«- 

paodent  in  ax- 

cess  of  two: 

Institutional: 

Full-Uma 

$250 

$297 

$339 

$20 

Thre«-<)uartef 

time 

188 

223 

254 

15 

Half-time 

125 

149 

170 

10 
16"; 

Cooperativt 

20i 

236 

26S 

(3)  by  deleting  in  section  168a(b)  "$220" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  Uble  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1682(c)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Column  I 


Col-        Col-        Col- 
umn      umn        umn 
II  III  IV 


Column  V 


Basis 


No  One  Twa 

de-  de-  de- 

pand-  pefid-  peod-       More  than  two 

•ntj  ent  ents            dependents 


1 

The    amount   tn 
columalV.plus 
tha    followiai 
for   each    de- 
pendant in  ax- 
cess  ot  two: 

FuH-tima 

Threa-quarter 
lime 

$201 

ISl 

101 

$23S 

177 
118 

$268 

201 

134 

$16 

12 
8"; 

Half-time 

(6)   by  deleting  in  section  1696(b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 


"$220" 


(6)  by  insert.lng  In  clause  (3)  of  section 
16b2(a).  immediately  after  "1661(a)  "the 
following:    "except  as  provided  therein"- 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1661  (a* 
the  following:  ""Mbj 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in  deter 
mining  the  period  to  which  any  eUgible  vet 
erau  is  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  the  initiiil  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  performed  by  him 
under  section  511(d)  of  title  10  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  active  duty  if  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent  to  the  completion  of  such  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  such  veteran  served 
on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive  period  ot 
one  year  or  more."; 

(8)  by  amending  section   1662 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (a^ 
aud  inforting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(b)  by  deleting  "8-year"  in  subsection 
(b)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10-year  ■• 

(c)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliere- 
°[,^'^°-y<=ar"    and    "ten-year",    respectively; 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  ot  any  veteran  (1)  who 
Served  on  or  after  January  31.  1956.  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  Uie  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  chan- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who.  subsequent 
to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
Of  war  by  a  foreign  gov$mment  or  power 
there  shall  be  excluded,  m  computing  his 
ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educational 
ass^tance,  any  period  during  which  he  was 
so  detained  and  any  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing  his  release  from  such  detention  dur- 
ing which  he  was  hospitalized  at  a  mlUtary 
civilian,  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
faculty."; 

(9)  by  deleting  in  section  ie73(d)  "chap- 
ter 31,  34.  or  36"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

chapter  31.  35.  or  36"; 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1682 
a  new  su'jsectlon  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  bar  In  sec- 
tion 1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  veteran  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation in  which  he  is  'already  qualified'  a 
veteran  shall  be  allowed  up  to  six  months' of 
educational  assistance  (or  the  equivalent 
pursuit  of  refresher  training  to  permit  him 
to  update  his  knowledge  and  skills  and  to 
be  Instructed  in  the  technological  advances 
which  have  occurred  in  his  field  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  active  military 
service.  ' 

"(2)  A  program  of  education  pursued  un- 
der this  sutffiectlon  must  be  commenced 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
veterans  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  and  must  bo  pursued  continuously  (ex- 
cept for  interruptions  for  reasons  beyond 
the  veteran's  control) . 

"13)  A  veteran  p\irsulng  refresher  train- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  aUowance  based  upon 
the  rate  payable  as  set  forth  in  the  table 
in  sxibsection  (a)  (i)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  tois  section,  whichever  Is  appUcable. 

"(4)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shau  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant 
to  section  1661(a)    of  this  title.";   and 

(11)   by  amending  section  1685 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "$350"  wherever  It  appears 
In  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  "500"  m 
each  case; 

(b)  by  deleting  "one  hundred  hours" 
wherever  It  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  'two  hundre<l  hours"  In  each 
case;  and 

(c)  by  deleting  "(not  to  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred man-years  or  their  equWalent  In  man- 
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hours  during  any  fiscal  year)"  In  subsec- 
tion (c). 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  35  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who 
is  pursuing  a  program  of  education  consist- 
ing of  Institutional  courses  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  (A)  $250  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  (B)  $188  per 
month  If  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time 
basis,  and  (C)  $125  per  month  if  pursued  on 
a  half-time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  "$177" 
and  Inserting   In  lieu  thereof  "$201": 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shaiU  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $260  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $78  per  calendar  month, 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $78  a  month  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $8.35  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance."; 

(5)  by  amending  section  1723(c)  by  delet- 
ing "any  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training,";    and 

(6)  by  amending  section  1732  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  is  enrolled 
In  an  educational  Institution  for  a  'farm 
cooperative'  program  consisting  of  Institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  prescheduled  to 
fall  within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours  in 
any  three-month  period) , 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum  of   seven   clock   hours   per   week ) ,    or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minlmvim  of  five 
clock  hotirs  per  week) . 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
W  such  eligible  p>erson  is  concurrently  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  employment  which  is 
relevant  to  such  institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  Included  the  time  involved  in  field 
trips  and  individual  and  group  instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
institution  through  a  duly  authorized  in- 
structor of  such  institution  In  which  the 
person  Is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at  a 
rate  of  (A)  $201  jyer  month  if  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  (B)  $151  per  month  if  pur- 
sued on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and  (C) 
$101  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis." 

Sbc.  5.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  TJnited  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by    deleting    In    section    1786(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$250"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


Col- 

Col- 

Col- 

umn 

umn 

umn 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

On* 

Two 

de- 

da- 

de- 

Periods of 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  two 

training 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The    amount   in 

column  IV,  plus 

the      tollowng 

for    each    de- 

pendent in  ex- 

cess of  two: 

First  6  months      . 

J182 

$203 

$223 

$9 

Second  6  months . 

136 

158 

177 

9 

Third  6  months,.. 

91 

112 

132 

9 

Fourth  and  any 
succeeding  6- 

month  periods.. 

45 

67 

86 

S"; 

(3)  by  amending  section  1787(b)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  (A)  $182  during  the  first  six-month 
period.  (B)  $136  dtirlng  the  second  six-month 
perod.  (C)  $91  during  the  third  six-month 
period,  and  (D)  $45  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period."; 

(4)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  institution,  or  to  any  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  education 
or  draining  under  either  chapter  34,  35,  or 
36  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which  will  l>e 
in  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  reports  or  certifications  which 
such  educational  institution  or  joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  is  required 
to  report  to  him  by  law  or  regulation.  Such 
reporting  fee  shall  be  computed  for  each 
calendar  year  by  multiplying  $3  by  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  perc  .ns 
enrolled  under  chapter  34,  35.  or  36  of  this 
title,  or  $4  In  the  case  of  those  tilgible  ve'- 
erans  and  eligible  persons  whose  educational 
assistance  checks  are  directed  in  care  oT  each 
institution  for  temporary  custody  and  de- 
livery and  are  delivered  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration as  provided  under  section  1780(d)  (5) 
of  this  title,  on  October  31  of  that  year;  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  may,  where  it 
is  established  by  such  educational  institu- 
tion or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  com- 
mittee that  eligible  veteran  plus  eligible  per- 
son enrollment  on  such  date  varies  more 
than  15  per  centum  from  the  peak  eligible 
veteran  plus  eligible  person  enrollment  in 
such  educational  institution  or  joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  during  such 
calendar  year,  establish  such  other  date  as 
representative  of  the  peak  enrollment  as  may 
be  justified  for  such  educational  institution 
or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  committee. 
The  reporting  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  edu- 
cational institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  as  soon  as  feasible  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  it  is 
applicable.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  I788'a) 
the  following : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
institution  offering  courses  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level  may  measure 
such  courses  of  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour 
basis  (with  full-time  measured  on  the  same 
basis  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section), provided  that  (A)  the  academic 
portions  of  such  courses  require  outside 
preparation  and  are  measured  on  not  less 
than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for 
each  fifty  minutes  net  of  instruction  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester;  (B)  the  labo- 
ratory portions  of  such  courses  are  metisured 
on  not  less  than  our  quarter  or  one  semester 
hour  for  each  two  hours  of  attendance  per 
week  per  quarter  ot  semester;  and  (C)  the 
shop  portions  of  such  courses  are  mejisured 
on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester 


hoxir  for  each  three  hours  of  attendance  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester :  Prot'tded,  That 
in  no  event  shall  such  course  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  less  than  twenty- 
five  hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  6.   (a)    Chapter  3  of  title  38,  United 

States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding   at   tl.e 

end  thereof  Xht  followmg  new  subchapter; 

•SvBCHAPiER  V — Vietnam  Era  Veterans 

Communication  Center 

"§251.  Establishment   of   the   Center 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Com- 
munication Center  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  subchapter  as  the  'Center')  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  core  group  composed 
of  not  less  than  five  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  each  of  whom  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era.  There  shall  be  at 
least  one  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  eacli  veterans'  assistance  office 
established  pursuant  to  section  242  of  this 
title  who  shall  be  a  Vietnam  era  veteran 
and  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  core 
group. 

"(b)  The  Center  shall  consist  of  such  other 
employees  as  the  Aciministrator  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 
"5  252.  Functions  of  the  Center 

"The  Center  shall  make  an  initial  evalua- 
tion (and  report  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Con- 
gress within  three  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter)  and  thereafter  make 
a  pericxlic  evaluation  of — 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  veterans  out- 
reach services  program  established  by  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  Vietnam  era  veterans;  and 

"(2)  make  recommendations,  based  on  its 
evaluations  under  subparagraph  (A),  to  the 
Administrator  and  to  the  Congress  for  estab- 
lishing new.  and  improving  existing, 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  implemented 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (whether 
through  such  subchapter  IV  or  otherwise) 
to  insure  that  all  veterans  are  made  aware  of, 
and  are  assisted  in  applying  for,  all  benefits 
and  services  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
••§  253.  Reports  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Administrator 
"In  addition  to  the  initial  report  required 
under  section  252  the  Center  shall  make  a  re- 
port of  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator every  six  n.onths  on  its  activities 
ur.der  section  252.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
cf  chapter  ?  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"ScBCHAPrER  V — 'Vietnam  Eea  Veterans 
Communication  Center 
"251 .  Ertablishment  of  Center. 
"252.  Functions  of  Center. 
"253.  Reports     to     the     Congress     and     the 
Administrator. 
Sec.  7    Any  veteran  who  becomes  eUgible 
fcr  an  additional  period  of  educational  assist- 
ance   under   chapter   34   of   title   38,   United 
States  Code,  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
Item   (7)    of  section  3  of  this  Act  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
(qualifying  him  for  such  additionsa  i>eriod) 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  have  a  pieriod  of  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  such  enactment  to  use  such 
additional  period  of  educational  assistance. 
Sec  8.  The  rate  increases  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the    second    calendar    month    which    begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DOBN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiuent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H.R.  12628.  Veterans'  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mj- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  recall 
that  In  the  92d  Congress  we  took  posi- 
tive action  on  a  major  veterans'  bill  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  educational  allow- 
ances and  making  a  number  of  other  sig- 
nificant liberalizations  in  the  program. 
HJl.  12628  is  the  culmination  of  further 
committee  study  and  action  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Again,  our  committee  recom- 
mends further  Increases  in  the  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans  and  other  par- 
ticipants hi  the  education  programs  as 
well  as  several  additional  and  very  sig- 
nificant improvements. 

The  bill  Is  the  result  of  hearings  and 
major  executive  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Training  and  is  substantially  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  Honorable  Henry  Helstoski  is  the 
chairman  of  the  mentioned  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Honorable  Margaret  M. 
Heckxer  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. "Hie  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  as  follows:  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkague)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards); 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Daniblsow)  ;  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mrs.  Gkasso)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklky)  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Charles 
Wilson)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  ZwACH) ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylh)  ;  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Maraziti)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Huber)  ; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Walsh). 

The  current  GI  education  program  for 
veterans  and  certain  wives,  widows,  and 
children  of  veterans  was  instituted  in 
1966  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
others  who  served  after  January  31, 
1955.  The  educational  allowances  pro- 
vided thereunder  are  payable  directly  to 
the  veteran  or  other  beneficiary  con- 
cerned. At  the  outset  of  the  program  the 
allowance  for  a  single  veteran  was  $100 
per  month.  This  has  been  increased  three 
times  in  succeeding  years  and  is  now 
$220  per  month.  The  administration  has 
recommended  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  in  such  allowance 
bringing  it  ui>  to  $238  per  month  but,  as 
pointed  out  in  its  report,  the  committee 
feels  that  a  further  increase  to  $250.  rep- 
resenting 18.6  percent,  can  be  fully  justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  very  significant  in- 
crease in  living  costs  and  school  ex- 
penses. If  the  Congress  approves  tlie 
bill  in  its  present  form  it  wiU  represent 
a  150-percent  increase  in  this  typical  al- 
lowance less  than  8  years  after  the  pro- 
Tram  was  authorizied.  Comparable  in- 


creases are  of  course  provided  for  vet- 
erans with  dependents.  The  bill  also 
makes  a  number  of  other  improvements 
in  the  educatlonaJ  assistance  programs, 
including  an  extension  of  the  time 
limitation  for  completing  the  training 
from  8  to  10  years  following  discharge. 
Fui-ther,  it  would  extend  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  same  liberal  criteria  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  has  prevailed 
for  veterans  of  WotM  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  will  discu.ss  in  greater  detail 
the  major  provisions  I  have  mentioned 
as  well  as  the  oUier  liberalizing  provi- 
sions of  this  major  legislation. 

The  gentleman  is  a  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated member  of  our  full  committee,  and 
he  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helsto- 
ski)  . 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  its  objective  of  periodically  review- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  various  educa- 
tion programs,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training  held  a  series  of 
hearings  in  July,  September,  and  October 
of  1973  following  which  specific  recom- 
mendations were  made  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  full  committee.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  note  that  with  very  limited  excep- 
tions the  full  committee  earlier  this 
month  adopted  the  recommendations 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by 
our  subcommittee. 

HJl.  12628  contains  three  major  pro- 
visions as  well  as  a  number  of  additional 
minor  liberalizatioBs.  In  the  first  place, 
all  education  allowances  are  Increased  by 
13.6  percent.  This  means  that  the  basic 
rate  for  a  single  veteran  is  Increased 
from  $220  a  month  to  $250  a  month  and 
proportionate  increases  are  provided  for 
those  with  dependents.  As  Chairman 
DoRN  pointed  out.  upon  approval  of  the 
bill  in  this  form  it  will  represent,  as  an 
example,  an  Increase  of  exactly  150  per- 
cent in  the  rate  authorized  for  a  single 
veteran  attending  full-time  institutional 
training  since  the  program  was  hiaugu- 
rated  in  1966. 

As  will  be  noted  in  a  comparative 
chart  which  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  dining 
ths  .'same  period  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, reflecting  the  cost  of  Uving  gen- 
erally, increased  by  43.08  percent.  Ac- 
cordingly, over  100  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  allowance  rep- 
resented a  recognition  of  other  casts 
facing  the  veteran,  such  as  accelerated 
schocA  expenses.  The  additional  cost  of 
the  increased  allowances  for  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  $347.1  million. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  administration  recognizes  a 
need  for  increasing  the  educational  al- 
lowances and  therefore  may  be  said  to 
favor  in  principle  the  major  provision  of 
our  bill.  However,  the  rate  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  submission  of  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  repi-esented  an  increase 
of  only  8.2  percent  in  the  current  rates. 
Accorduig  to  the  data  furnished  to  the 
committee,  the  ca*  of  Uving  reflected  by 
the  CPI  alone  has  already  exceeded  11 
percent  to  date  and  It  is  inevitable  that 


additional  time  will  elapse  during  the 
legislative  process  before  a  bill  can  be 
enacted  and  the  new  allowances  actually 
received  by  the  veterans  concerned.  We 
therefore  felt  that  the  adminisUation's 
specific  proposal  was  most  unrealistic 
and  completely  inadequate. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends relief  in  an  area  as  to  which  I  am 
.sm-e  that  all  Members  have  received 
volumuious  commvmlcations  and  con- 
tacts from  constituents.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  all  training  must  be  completed 
before  the  expiration  of  8  years  from  the 
date  of  disclaarge.  With  regard  to  vet- 
erans who  seiTed  between  1955  and  1966. 
when  the  new  GI  bill  was  enacted,  they 
have  a  period  of  8  years  from  the  date 
of  the  bill's  enactment.  This  latter 
period  will  expu-e  on  May  31  of  this  year 
and  unless  we  extend  this  period  thou- 
sands of  veterans  will  have  to  terminate 
prematui-ely  their  period  of  training. 
The  committee  believes  that  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, that  is,  to  10  years,  is  a  reason- 
able additional  time  to  enable  all  vet- 
erans to  utilize  their  entitlement,  which 
is  a  maximum  of  36  months  of  educa- 
tional training.  The  estimated  additional 
cost  of  extending  this  delimiting  date  for 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  Is  approximately 
$166  milUon. 

The  third  major  provision  of  our  bill 
would  relax  somewhat  the  present  strict 
eli.cibility  criteria  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in  the  ctise  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. In  1962,  during  a  generally  peace- 
time period,  vocational  rehabiUtation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties was  extended  on  a  permanent  bsisis 
with  the  eligibility  requirements  more  re- 
strictive than  those  that  had  been  In  ef- 
fect for  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.  As  a  result,  service-disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  which  com- 
menced in  August  1964  have  been  re- 
quired to  meet  these  criteria.  Consistent 
with  our  efforts  in  other  programs  to 
place  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  on  a  par 
with  veterans  of  the  two  previous  wars, 
we  feel  it  is  only  equitable  to  do  likewise 
in  this  important  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  additional  cost  of  this 
equalization  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  to  be  $35.7  million. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  one  in  which  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest. In  our  education  amendments  of 
1972  we  authorized  for  the  first  time  a 
program  of  veteran-student  services  \m- 
der  which  the  administrator  was  author- 
ized to  pay  a  selected  number  of  veterans 
whose  services  could  be  utilized  by  the 
VA  an  additional  educational  assistance 
allowance  known  as  a  "work-study  allow- 
ance." The  Vietnam  veteran  more  often 
than  not  needs  a  part-time  job  to  sup- 
plement his  GI  bill  benefits  if  he  is  to  af- 
ford a  4-year  college  education  yet  many 
veterans  have  comidained  that  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  Is  largely  im- 
available  to  them  in  view  of  the  rigid  re- 
quirements to  qualify. 

Although  I  feel  that  the  work-study 
progi-am  is  a  meritorious  acti\ity  in  con- 
nection with  the  overall  education  pro- 
gram, it  is  the  view  ai  the  committee  that 
limitations  in  the  present  law  are  uraeal- 
istic  and  too  restrictive.  Accordingly,  un- 
der H.R.  12528  we  have  extended  from 
$250  to  $500  the  maximum  amount  that 
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may  be  paid  to  any  one  vefteran  during 
s  semester  and  have  extended  from  100 
hours  to  200  hours  the  maximum  period 
for  providing  such  services  to  any  one 
veteran.  Finally,  we  have  deleted  the 
overall  limitation  in  the  program  of  not 
to  exceed  800  man-years  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  man-hours  during  any  fiscal  year. 
It  is  our  hope  that  consistent  with  the 
committee's  intent,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  make  every  effort  to  expand 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  this  worth- 
while program- 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  as  a  part  thereof,  I  include  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  remaining 


significant  but  relatively  minor  objectives 
of  the  bin.  Including  all  pertinent  cost 
data,  relevant  comparative  tables  and  a 
complete  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
H.R.  12628. 

In  addition,  I  include  for  the  record  a 
letter  f  rc»n  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  telegrams  from  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  Amvets  each  express- 
ing the  strong  support  of  those  oi'gani- 
Eations  for  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  approval 
of  HJl.  12628. 1  believe  it  is  a  Uberal  but 
reasonable  and  sound  piece  of  legislation 
which  should  serve  to  reheve  in  consid- 
erable measure  the  financial  problem  f  ac- 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATIOM  (CH.  31.  SEC.  1504<b)) 


ing  veterans  in  their  pursuit  of  education 
and  training  and  otherwise  improve  and 
strengthen  the  various  education  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  has  so  gen- 
erously provided  for  war  veterans  and 
certain  wives,  widows,  and  children  of 
such  veterans. 

The  mateiial  referred  to  follows: 
prEposBs  OF  bux. 

The  piirposes  of  the  bill  can  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

(1>  Increase  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances under  all  yeterans'  education  pro- 
grams by  13.6'r.  The  following  table  sets 
forth  the  old  and  new  rates  under  the  varl- 
oxis  program-s  according  to  type  of  t.-Tilnlng 
and  beneSclarv: 


Present  law 

H.R. 

L2&2t 

Type  ot  training 

No 

dependents 

2  or  more 
I  dependent       dependents 

Additional 

for  each 

dependent 

in  excess 

of2 

No 

dependents 

1  dependent 

2  or  more 
dependents 

Adfltional 

for  each 

dependent 

ID  excess 

0I2 

Institutional: 

J170 

128 
85 
148 

J211                  $248 
159                     187 
106                     124 
179                    207 

9 
14 

$193 

145 

97 

168 

$240 
180 
120 
2U3 

$282 
212 
141 
235 

$20 

'4-lime 

hatf-time                          - 

15 
10 

Institutional  onfarm,  apprentice  or  other  on-job  training:  Full  time — 

16 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  (COLLEGE  TRAIHIIIG)  (CH.  H,  S£C.  16a2(a» 


Present  law 

H.R.  12628 

Type  0!  program 

No 

dependents 

1 

dependent 

2 

dependents 

Additiooal 
for  eacb 

dependent 
above  2 

No 
dependents 

1 
dependent 

7 

dependents 

AMitioaal 
tor  each 

akov«2 

Institutional: 

Full-time                          ...... - ..... 

J2M 

$261 
196 
131 
208 

$298 
224 
149 
23C 

'15 

$250 
188 

m 
2n 

$297 
273 
149 
23S 

$339 
254 
170 
2S> 

$20 

*i-tini6                      --    ----- .---—.- 

lis 

15 

H8lt-tfm«..I — 

Cooperative 

110 

10 
16 

FARM  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  (CH.  34.  SEC.  1682(c)) 


Present  Uw 


H.R.  12628 


Basis 


No  dependents     1  depeitdent    2  dependents 


Additional  Additio'ial 

fer  each  for  each 

dependent  dependent 

above  2  No  depeodents     1  dependent   2  depesdents              above  2 


Fiin-li«e 

M-time 

HaH-tiBM 


$177 
133 
89 


$208 
15« 
104 


$236 
177 
118 


$14 
11 
7 


$201 
151 
101 


$2» 
177 
Ut 


S2tt 

3iA 

IM 


$15 
12 
8 


APPRENTICESHIP  OR  OTHER  ON-JOB  TRAINING  (CH.  36.  SEC.  1787) 


Periods  of  tralnmt 


1st  6  nee 

2d  6  mos 

3d  6  mos — 

4th  and  any  succeeding  6-ma  periods.. 


Present  law 

H.R.  12628 

Additional 

Additioral 

tar  each 

for  each 

Ne 

I 

2 

dependent 

No 

1 

2 

dependent 

dependents 

dcptsdent      depandenls 

above  2 

dependeitts 

depesdaBt 

de{>ei>(>eiits 

above  2 

»*fS 

$179 

$196 

$« 

$l« 

J?e3 

$223 

$3 

120 

139 

156 

8 

13C 

158 

177 

9 

80 

99 

116 

8 

91 

112 

132 

9 

40 

59 

76 

8 

45 

67 

86 

9 

OTUEB  PKOVISiONS  (CH.  34) 


Presaiii 

U«   H.R.  12628 


flight  traielnt. -^  $220  >  J250 

Active  duty  and  less  than  baff-tima  train- 
ing  .•  220  «Z50 

Correspondence  courses 220  "250 


>  90  percent  el  wtaMliliid  dMi|M.  wtb  l-oMiitti't  diatgi  tt 
entrtlement  fer  eacfe  SZSO  cost. 

>  EstaMlsliwt  charae  «ar  MUea  and  lees,  but  net  to  •wtad 
foR-time  rate  el  $2Seper  iMlik, 

CSX a05-J»«rt» 


OTHER      PROVISIONS— WAR    ORPHAftS,      W»30WS,      AND 
WIVES  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  (CH.  35) 


Pwsaot 

law  H.R.  12E28 


FaR-time $220  $250 

J*-ti«ie 165  188 

Half-time 110  125 

Insdbrtlon^-biisiness  coorses 177  201 

Spatial  Msfciralive  fraMaf 720  250 

(a)    iBMWMu  th*  period  ot  tlja*  during 
which  reteraits  Bust  oonfAet*  training  from 


the  present  8  yee.ra  following  last  discharge 
or  release  to  10  years.  (Veterans  who  were 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955  and  before 
June  1,  1966,  whoee  eligibility  for  training 
is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  1,  1074.  will 
have  vuitU  June  1,  197ft  to  complete 
tralulng.) 

(3)  Reduce  the  disability  requirement  for 
eligibility  to  receire  vocatioiial  rehabillta- 
tioD.  (for  serrlce-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans at  tba  Vietnam  era)  to  10  pen^nt. 
Presently  Teterans  whoee  aerrlee  occurred 
after  January  SI,  1966  mu&t  ^tKrsv  a  dl£- 
ablUtr  rated  at  00  percent  or  nK>re  or,  if  less 
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than  thla  degne,  tb«  dlsabUlty  must  be 
"clearly  ahown  to  have  c&used  a  pronounced 
employment  handlOH*." 

(4)  Remoye  limitation  on  number  of 
veteran-studento  VJL  may  assist  under  the 
work-study  program  and  Increase  number 
of  hours  durtng  which  a  veteran  may  work 
under  this  program  from  100  to  200  hours 
per  semester  or  enrollment  period  and  the 
maximum  a  veteran  may  receive  for  such 
work  from  $260  to  $500. 

(5)  Allow  veteran*  to  count  periods  of 
active  duty  for  training  (usually  6  months) 
when  computing  periods  of  ellglbUlty  for 
education  and  training,  provided  that  the 
veteran  serves  on  full-time  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  1  year  or  more  subsequent  to 
performance  of  active  duty  for  training. 

(6)  Allow  a  veteran  who  was  captured  and 
held  as  prisoner  of  war  following  his  last 
discharge  or  release  to  exclude  the  period 
of  time  detained  as  prisoner  of  war  (plus 
any  period  Immediately  following  release 
from  detention  when  he  was  hoepltallzed) 
when  computing  the  period  of  time  during 
which  he  Is  eligible  for  training. 


(7)  Permit  an  exception  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  enrollment  in  a  program  of 
education  for  which  a  veteran  Is  already 
qualified,  by  allowing  up  to  6  months  of 
assistance  for  pursuit  of  refresher  training, 
to  allow  a  veteran  to  update  his  knowledge 
and  skills  and  to  be  instructed  In  tech- 
nological advances  which  occurred  in  his 
field  of  employment  during  the  period  of 
his  active  military  service.  Training  must 
begin  within  12  months  from  date  of  dis- 
charge or  release  and  must  be  pursued 
continuously  except  for  Interruptions  be- 
yond the  control  of  th»  veteran. 

(8)  Extend  eligibility  to  pursue  farm  co- 
operative training  (which  Is  now  available 
to  veterans)  to  wives,  widows  and  children 
eligible  to  receive  tratnlng  under  the  war 
orphans  education  pro-am.  Tliose  eligible 
Include  wives  and  children  of  100  percent 
service-connected  permanently  disabled  vet- 
erans and  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
veterans  whose  deaths  are  service-connected. 

(9)  Allow  educational  institutions  offering 
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courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree to  measure  such  courses  on  a  qtiarter  or 
semester-hour  basis  in  some  cases,  provided 
that  no  course  Is  to  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  less  than  29  hoiirs  per  week  of 
attendance  Is  required. 

(10)  Allow  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  reporting  fee  to  a  "Joint 
apprenticeship  training  committee,"  acting 
as  a  training  establishment.  This  fee,  usually 
$3  per  year  per  veteran  enrolled.  Is  presently 
payable  to  authorized  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

(11)  Establish  a  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  Center"  within  the  VA,  to 
be  composed  of  VA  employees  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  The  proposed  Cen- 
ter would  be  charged  with  making  periodic 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Vet- 
erans Outreach  Services  Program  (authorized 
by  Public  Law  91-219  In  1970)  and  make 
reports,  with  recommendations,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  the 
Congress. 

ACT  OF  1974  | 


Fiscal  year- 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979      Total,  1975  79 


R»t»  Increase 

10-yur  (Mimitini 

Equiliz*  war  v«t,  ch.  31  benefits 

Refresher  training 

Count  active  duty  fc'  traininc. 

Ch.  35  farm 

Joint  apprenticeship  committees  {3  payment.. 

Trade  and  technical  course  measurement 

VJetnam  Veterans  Communications  Center  .. 

CivilieoPOWs 

Work  study  program 

Grand  total 


a74.1 

165.9 

35.7 

2.8 

.6 

.4 

.S 

'I 

»8.3 


J3I8.2 

137.8 

36.3 

2.4 

.1 

.4 

.5 

(>) 

.1 

(') 

8.3 


J281.0 

61.9 

36.9 

2.4 

.1 

.4 

.4 

(') 

.1 

0) 

E.3 


J247.6 

73.1 

37.7 

2.4 

.1 

.4 

.4 

'I 

8^> 


$220. 7 

74.5 

38.1 

2.4 

A 

.4 

..3 


$1,414.6 
513.2 
184.7 
12.4 
1.0 
2.t 
2.1 

4,^ 


$61.4 


504.1 


391.5 


370.1 


344.9 


2,172.0 


■  No  significant  cost 

>  While  this  proposal  does  not  limit  the  total  number  of  man-yea 

SxcnoN-BT -Section  Analysis 
sacnoN  1 
This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
Cited  aa  th©  "Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  Act  of  1974." 

SKCnoN    3 

Clause  (1)  amends  section  1602  of  chapter 
31  of  title  38,  TTnlted  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  wartime  vocational  rehabili- 
tation benefits  as  those  granted  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  tb*^brean  conflict.  These 
latter  veterans  were  granted  such  benefits  If 
they  had  a  10  p>ercent  or  greater  service-con- 
nected disability.  Under  current  law,  veter- 
ans vhoserriBd  after  World  War  n  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict  and  after  the  Korean 
conflict  (including  Vietnam  era  veterans) 
must  be  rated  for  compensation  purposes  as 
30  percent  or  more  disabled,  or  if  less  than 
30  percent,  must  have  a  pronounced  em- 
ployment handicap,  before  they  may  receive 
such  benefits.  Under  the  change,  veterans 
serving  on  or  after  August  5,  1964  would 
qualify  If  they  are  rated  10  percent  or  more. 

Clause  (2)  amends  the  table  in  section 
1504(b)  to  provide  a  13.6  jiercent  across-the- 
board  Increase  In  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ance rates  paid  to  chapter  31  trainees. 

SBCTTOir    3 

Clause  (1)  ameiuls  section  1677(b)  of 
chapter  34  to  provide  a  13.6  percent  Increase 
In  the  monthly  entitlement  charge  for  vet- 
erans purstUng  flight  training  courses  from 
t220  to  $250. 

Clause  (2)  amends  the  table  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  sectl(Mi  1682(a)  to  provide  a  13.6  per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  in  the  month- 
ly educational  assistance  allowance  rates 
paid  to  veterans  pursuing  institutional  and 
cooperative  courses. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  1682(b)  to  pro- 


irs  that  mav  be  worked  for  ™,i      Km^l^  maximum  usage  figure  of  2,400  man-years  has  been  used  (3  times  the  present  allowable 
irs  mat  may  De  worked,  tor  cost      maximum).  If  experience  shows  a  greater  usage  then  the  cost  would  be  Increased  accordingly. 


vide  a  13.6  percent  Increase  In  the  rates  for 
educatlonaljpursults  by  servicemen  on  active 
duty  and  |or  veterans  pursuing  less  than 
half-time  courses  from  $220  to  $250. 

Clause  (4)  amends  the  table  In  section 
1682(c)  to  provide  a  13.6  percent  across-the- 
board  mcrease  In  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  rates  for  veterans  puz- 
sulng  farm  cooperative  training  courses. 

Claiise  (5)  amends  section  1696(b)  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  13.6  percent  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  rate  for  vet- 
erans pursuing  PREP  oourses  from  $220  to 
$250. 

Clause  (6)  amends  section  1652(a)  to  make 
a  technical  change  In  the  law  concerning  the 
six  months  active  duty  for  training  provision 
set  forth  In  clause  (7) . 

Clause  (7)  amends  section  1661(a)  to  per- 
mit the  Initial  six  months  active  duty  for 
training  performed  by  a  reservist  to  be 
coimted  for  educational  benefit  entitlement 
ptirposes  where  the  reservist  subsequently 
serves  on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive  period 
of  one  year  or  more. 

Clause  (8)  amends  section  1662  to  extend 
the  current  8-year  delimiting  date  for  vet- 
erans to  complete  their  programs  of  educa- 
tion to  ten  years.  It  also  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  section  1662  which  wotild  exclude, 
m  computing  the  delimiting  date  for  those 
veteran-civilians  held  aa  prisoners  of  war  In 
the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations,  the  period 
of  time  during  which  they  were  detained, 
plus  any  period  of  time  they  were  hospital- 
ized immediately  subsequent  to  their  release. 
Clause  (9)  amends  section  1673(d)  to 
make  a  technlcsil  correction  in  the  law  prem- 
ised upon  ^n  error  occurring  at  the  time 
Public  Law  92-540  was  enacted. 

Clause  (10)  amends  section  1682  to  provide 
that  recent  dischargees  from  military  service 
may  be  allow-d  up  to  sLx  months  of  educa- 


tional assistance  to  pursue  refresher  train- 
ing to  update  their  knowledge  and  skUls  In 
the  technological  advances  occturing  In  their 
fields  of  employment  during  their  period  of 
active  military  service.  The  refresher  train- 
ing program  must  be  oommenced  within 
twelve  months  from  date  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease. Under  current  law.  a  veteran  may  not 
pursue  a  program  of  education  in  an  area  In 
which  he  Is  already  qualified. 

Clause  (11)  amends  section  1685  to  re- 
move the  limitation  on  the  number  of  vet- 
eran-students the  VA  may  assist  under  the 
work-study  program  and  Increases  the  num- 
ber of  hours  during  which  a  veteran  may 
work  under  this  program  from  100  to  200 
hours  per  semester  or  enrollment  period  and 
the  maximum  a  veteran  may  receive  for  such 
work  from  $250  to  $500. 

SECrlOK   4 

Clause  (1)  amends  section  1732(a)(1)  of 
chapter  35  to  provide  an  Increase  of  13.6  per- 
cent in  the  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  rates  payable  to  wives,  widows  and 
children  ptirsulng  institutional  courses  under 
chapter  35. 

Clause  (2)  amends  section  1732(a)  (2)  to 
provide  a  13.6  percent  Increase  In  the  monthly 
educational  assistance  rate  payable  In  the 
case  of  wives,  widows  and  children  pursuing 
programs  of  education  on  a  less  than  half- 
time  basis  from  $220  to  $2S0. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  1732(b)  to  pro- 
vide a  13.6  percent  increase  In  the  monthly 
educational  assistance  rate  payable  to  wives, 
widows  and  children  pursuing  cooperative 
training  from  $177  to  $201. 

Clause  (4)  amends  section  1742(a)  to  in- 
crease the  special  restorative  training  assist- 
ance allowance  payable  to  those  children  who 
are  In  need  of  special  restorative  training. 

Clause  (5)  amends  section  1723(c)  to  de- 
lete the  bar  to  pursuit  of  farm  cooperative 
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training  by  wtrea,  wMowb  asd  children  which 
IB  suthortted  by  claoa*  (8>. 

Clause  <C)  amends  sectloa  1733  to  provide 
that  eligible  wivesi,  widows  and  children  may 
pursue  farm  cooperative  training  programs 
8ud  sets  the  rates  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  payable  to  eligible  per- 
sons pursuing  such  programs. 

SECTION   5 

Ciavtse  (1)  amends  section  1786(a)  ofchap- 
t<?r  36  to  provide  a  13.6  percent  increase  In 
the  monthly  entitlement  charge  for  veterans, 
wives  and  widows  pursuing  correspondence 
course  training  from  $220  to  $260. 

Clause  (2)  amends  the  table  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  provide  a  13.8 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  the 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance  rates 
payable  to  veterans  pursuing  apprentice  and 
on-]ob  training  programs. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  1787(b)(2)  to 
provide  a  13.6  percent  increase  in  the  monthly 
training  assistance  allowance  rates  payable 
to  wives,  widows  and  children  pursuing  ap- 
prentice and  on-Job  training  programs. 

Clause  (4>  amends  section  1784(b)  to  pro- 


vide thKt  where  Joint  apprenttaeshtp  trstnlns 
coDimltlsecs  act  aa  training  eatAblishments, 
they  shaU  be  entitled  to  be  paid  the  same 
$3  reporting  fee  for  fumtahing  the  VA  with 
report  or  certifications  as  Is  currently  paid 
to  educational  Institutions  fumtehtag  th» 
same  type  of  information. 

Clause  (5)  amends  section  1788(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  vocational  schoola  may  measure 
courses  on  a  quarter  or  semester  hour  basis 
premised  on  a  set  formula,  but  requires  a 
minimum  of  25  hours  of  attendance  per 
week. 

SECTION  6 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  adds  a 
new  Subchapter  V  to  chapter  3  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Vietnam  Bra 
Veterans  Communications  Center  in  the  VA, 
headed  by  a  core  group  of  not  leas  than  Ave 
VA  employees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  At  least  one  employee  In  each 
veterans'  assistance  of&ce  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  core  group.  The  Center  is  required  to 
make  an  Initial  evaluation,  followed  by  sub- 
sequent periodic  evaluations,  of  the  effec- 
tiveness  of   the   veterans  outreach   services 


prt^ram,  particularly  as  it  sppllea  to  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  and  to  make  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  and 
to  Congress  concerning  new,  as  well  as  Im- 
provementa  tn  existing,  programs  and  pro- 
cedures In  this  area. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  approprlat*  changes 
In  the  table  of  secticuia  at  the  beginning  ot 
chapter  3  to  reflect  the  new  subchs^ter. 
SBcnax  T 

This  section  establbhee  a  savings  clause  to 
permit  those  reservists  discharged  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  additional  educational 
benefits  authorized  under  clause  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 3.  They  would  be  allowed  24  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  to  use  such  ad- 
ditional period  of  educational  assistance. 

SECTION    8 

This  section  sets  the  first  day  ot  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  as  the  effective  date  for  rate 
Increases  authorized  under  this  Act.  All 
other  provisions  are  effective  the  date  of 
enactment. 
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Veterans  or  Foeeign  Wabs 

OF  THE  United  States, 

KasMngtcm.  D.C^  Fehmaty  12.  1974. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jeitniwos  Bbtan  DoaN, 
Ohairmwn,  Cotnmtttee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 

VS.  Homse  of  Representatives.  Washinir- 

ton.  D.C. 
Mt  Dbak  Ma.  CHAOucAif :  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  extremely  pleased  that  your 
Oonunlttee  has  favorably  reported  H.II.  12628, 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
amendments  of  1974. 

HJi.  12628  carries  out  a  number  of  man- 
dates approved  by  the  delegates,  represent- 
ing 1.8  mlUlon  members  to  the  VJf.W.  Na- 
tional Convention  held  in  Kew  Orleans  last 
August.  In  addition,  several  of  the  provliiiona 
of  ILR.  12628  reflect  Priority  LeglslaUve  goals 
for  1974  approved  by  our  Conamander-ln- 
CWef  Ray  Soden. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  for 
niany  years  dedicated  Itself  to  gaining  Con- 
gressional approval  of  comparable  readjust- 
nient  assistance  for  the  mllllcwis  of  rettjm- 
Ing  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Veterans  ot  Tae- 
elgn  Wars  was  eztzemely  pleased  when  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  GI  Bill  rates  were 
approved  In  October,  1972,  together  with 
other  Uberallzatloiu  of  the  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, inflation  has  continued  to  sky- 
rocket, making  it  more  difficult  for  many 
veterans  to  begin  or  continue  an  education 
or  training  program  under  the  GI  Bin. 

The  13.«%  lncT«ase  in  the  allowance  for 
all  training  programs,  including  vocational 


rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped  service- 
connected  dlealoled,  wUl  tone  than  offset 
the  increase  In  cost  ot  living  since  the  rates 
were  last  Inexeased  In  October  of  1972. 

Allowing  a  servlee  connected  disability  vet- 
eran with  a  10%  or  more  disability  to  be 
entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation  from 
the  VA  wW  place  Vietnam  veterans  on  a 
par  with  veterans  of  the  Korean  wax  and 
Worid  War  n  in  this  regard. 

Of  great  Importance  to  many  Cold  War 
veterans  la  extending  the  demiting  date  for 
two  years,  or  from  June  1,  1974  to  June  1, 
1»76. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  thte  bill  will 
be  a  giant  step  toward  achieving  comparable 
QI  Bill  and  related  assistance  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  as  was  available  to  veterans  of  pre- 
vious wars. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conunenda 
you  for  your  sponsorship  and  suppurt  of 
HJi.  12628.  Approval  ot  HJi.  ia«28  by  the 
full  House  when  it  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stovhb, 
Director.  National  LeffUilative  Service. 

Februakt  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jenkzkcs  Bbtan  Dobn, 
Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Hoiise  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
The    Disabled    American    Veterans    com- 


mends you  and  the  members  ot  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  AfTalrs  for  acting 
so  promptly  In  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress to  ln:q>rove  the  educfctlon  and  training 
benefits  available  to  America's  veterans. 

We  share  your  concern  over  the  Inadequa- 
cies of  the  present  rates  which  have  w»%fH  Jt 
difficult,  and  in  some  instances  Impossitole, 
for  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  eduoktlcHj  programs. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  strongly 
support  House  p««««gy  of  ^UL  13028. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Chabij:s  L.  Httbee, 
National  Director  o/  Legislation. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  B.  Dobn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  VeteroJW  Affairs, 
VJ.  Uoiue  of  Rcpresentatires.  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.: 

AMVETS  tn-g86  Congreea  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  H.R.  13628  to  correct  current 
inequities  In  the  GI  education  and  train- 
ing laws. 

The  excessive  rate  erf  inflation  has  taken 
its  toll  on  those  veterans  and  dependents 
who  attend  college  or  technical  training  un- 
der the  present  program  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

We  believe  that  America  must  not  forget 
thoee  men  and  wrxnen  who  served  In  this 
nation's  armed  forces  and  it  must  be  re- 
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memberMl  th*t  th«  educatton  beneflta 
earned  by  tboM  Americana  wtio  served  their 
country. 

RoMt  HAmrucT, 
AMVSTS  National  Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  explanation  of  this  leg- 
islation by  our  most  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  DoRN) .  I  concur  in  his  remarks 
and  in  his  explanation.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship as  well  as  the  contribution  made  by 
all  of  those  members  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  Training,  for  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski)  and  for  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity member  (Mrs.  Heckler)  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12628,  the  Veterans  Education  and  Re- 
habUitatlon  Amendments  of  1974.  This 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  authorize  increases 
in  monthly  payments  to  veterans  and  to 
dependents  and  siu-vivors  of  certain  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  who  are  partici- 
pating in  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  will  also  liberalize  other  pro- 
visions of  the  current  educational  bene- 
fits programs. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  im- 
prove even  more  the  veterans  educatic«i 
program — a  program  that  has  already 
trained  more  college  students  than  were 
trained  during  the  entire  World  War  n 
GI  bill  program. 

It  will  authorize  a  13.6-percent  Increase 
In  monthly  educational  allowances.  Un- 
der existing  law,  an  unmarried  veteran 
attending  school  fuU  time  receives  $220 
p»  month.  This  amount  will  be  Increased 
to  $250  per  month  under  this  bill.  Pro- 
portionate Increases,  of  course,  are  pro- 
vided for  veterans  with  dependents  and 
those  attending  school  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Educational  allowances  were  last  in- 
creased September  1,  1972.  Since  that 
time,  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  Increased  by 
10.8  percent.  Projections  furnished  the 
committee  indicate  the  incresise  will  be 
13.2  percent  by  May  of  this  year.  Thus, 
the  13.6-percent  increase  in  monthly  pay- 
ments is  justified.  President  Nixon,  In  his 
message  of  January  28, 1974,  said: 

The  coet  of  living  ia  also  a  problem  for 
thoae  veterana  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
QI  bill  to  further  their  training  or  education. 
They  need  additional  help  if  their  allowances 
are  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains  an  im- 
portant provision  relating  to  the  time 
period  for  utilizing  benefits  under  the  GI 
bill.  Under  existing  law,  a  veteran  is  giv- 
en 8  years  after  his  separation  from  mili- 
tary service  to  exhaust  his  educational 
benefits  entitlement.  Those  separated 
between  February  1,  1955,  and  May  31, 
1966,  were  given  8  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  GI  Bill,  June  1,  1966,  In 
which  to  utilize  their  entitlement.  Thus, 
the  first  date  that  educational  benefits 
will  expire  for  a  substantial  group  of  vet- 
erans. May  31,  1974,  will  soon  be  upon 
us. 

It  is  true  that  the  GI  bill  was  intended 
to  be  a  readjustment  benefit,  to  assist  the 
serviceman  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
Ordinarily  8  years  is  a  sufficient  period  of 
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time  In  which  to  complete  the  readjust- 
ment process.  Cogent  argimaents  have 
been  ad\'anced,  however,  that  monthly 
allowances  payable  tn  the  early  days  of 
the  program  were  Insufficient  to  permit 
many  veterans,  particularly  those  with 
dependents,  to  attend  school.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  8-year  period 
during  which  educational  benefits  must 
be  utilized. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  disabled  veterans  has  also  been 
liberalized,  Mr.  Speaker.  Under  the  law, 
a  veteran  must  have  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  30  percent  or  more  or 
if  less  than  30  percent,  the  disability 
must  be  clearly  shown  to  have  caused  a 
pronoimced  employment  handicap.  In 
the  bill  before  us,  the  30  percent  require- 
ment is  reduced  to  10  percent,  thus 
making  it  Identical  with  the  provisions  of 
the  World  War  n  law. 

Additionally,  Mi-.  Speaker,  the  measure 
•will  permit  veterans  to  count  periods  of 
active  duty  for  training — usually  6 
months — when  computing  periods  of 
eligibility  for  education  and  training,  if 
there  Is  subsequent  service  on  active  duty 
for  a  consecutive  period  of  1  year  or 
more. 

The  Increases  in  monthly  allowances 
are  also  authorized  for  those  dependents 
of  veterans  and  survivors  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  education  or  training  benefits. 
Additionally,  these  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  are  made  eligible  to 
pursue  farm  cooperative  training.  This 
benefit  is  now  available  only  to  veterans. 
Those  made  eligible  are  the  wives  and 
children  of  service-connected  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  and  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  veterans  whose  deaths  are 
service  connected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12628.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training  has  labored 
long  and  hard  in  perfecting  this  bill  that 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
veteran.  They  are  to  be  commended.  It 
is  a  good  bill  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckier)  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training. 

Mrs.  HECTKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  proponent  in  com- 
mittee of  three  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Veterans  Education  and  RehabilitatloD 
Amendments  of  1974, 1  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant bill,  bringing  up  to  date  one  of 
the  most  significant  programs  that  our 
Government  administers.  Our  action  to- 
day affects  the  future  of  millions  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  their  families. 

The  provisions  I  fought  for  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Subcommittee 
are  the  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  I 
have  had  in  my  district  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  1,200  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  veterans  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  support  given  my  proposals  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Veterans'  Committee  no  doubt  is 
the  result  of  similar  communication  be- 
tween constituent  and  representative. 
This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  far- 


sighted  leadership  of  I2ie  subcommittee 
chairman  (Mr.  Helstoski)  ,  the  commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Dors)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
TEACtTE)  produced  the  biU  before  us  to- 
day. My  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
should  take  note  that  this  legislation  is 
the  Congress  timely  response  to  a  real 
need,  with  the  language  conceived  and 
drafted  with  the  direct  assistance  of  vet- 
erans themselves — from  Massachusetts 
and  other  States. 

My  proposals  go  to  what  I  believe  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter — the  adequacy 
of  the  veterans  education  program.  I  of- 
fered three  amendments  in  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

Increasing  by  13.6  percent  the  monthly 
payments  made  to  veterans  in  school  and 
rehabilitation  programs; 

Extending  to  10  years  the  time  duiing 
which  a  veteran  must  use  his  education 
benefits; 

Establishing  a  Vietnam-era  Veterans 
Communication  Center  at  the  top  of  the 
VA,  to  improve  communication  between 
the  VA  and  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

The  proposals  are  the  end  result  of  a 
series  of  meetings  I  held  last  summer  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  this  winter  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  with  veterans  from  my 
district.  After  hearing  testimony  last  year 
on  the  need  for  increases,  I  thought  it 
•wise  to  investigate  for  myself,  to  talk 
with  as  many  veterans  as  possible  to  see 
what  was  really  needed  in  terms  of  leg- 
islation to  maintain  the  education  as- 
sistance statute  as  an  effective  program 
of  helping  veterans. 

What  I  found  was  a  disturbing  situ- 
ation— the  benefit  levds  we  had  passed 
in  September  of  1972  had  already  been 
outstripped  by  spiraling  costs.  Also,  I 
learned  that  the  current  8-year  period 
for  eligibility  is  unrealistic,  because  many 
veterans  need  time  to  readjust  after  dis- 
charge. They  are  delaying  entrance  into 
school,  and  then  finding  that  8  years  is 
gone  before  they  finish.  In  several  cases, 
I  found .  veterans  were  within  one  semes- 
ter of  graduating  when  their  benefits  ex- 
pired. 

The  third  finding  was  a  definitive  com- 
munication  difficulty  between  VA  officials 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  vital  link 
that  is  necessary  between  the  VA  field 
officer  and  the  veteran  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  should  be.  Consequently,  Infonna- 
tion  on  benefits  and  application  proce- 
dures is  not  getting  through  to  the  one 
person  who  needs  it — the  veteran.  I  am 
not  implying  that  the  VA  Is  not  dedicated 
or  is  not  working  to  (wrrect  this  prob- 
lem. What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  top 
level  of  VA  could  well  use  direct  input 
from  their  field  offices,  from  officials  who 
tmderstand  the  difficulty.  Incidentally. 
I  have  learned  that  a  similar  problem  ex- 
isted after  the  Second  World  War. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  the 
young  vetei-an  will  respond  best  to  his 
peers,  I  worked  out  the  proposed  center. 
This  would  essentially  amount  to  a  task 
force  within  the  VA,  utilizing  a  relatively 
small  number  of  VA  employees  who  are 
Vietnam  vets.  Each  VA  contact  office 
would  have  a  center  representative,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  center,  which 
would  gather  information  on  communi- 
cation problems  and  reports  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  both  the  Ad- 
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ministrator  Euid  Congress.  This  center  a  year,  which  Is  not  much  better.  Sub-  fresher  training,  not  to  exceed  6  months, 

will  help  VA  and  Congress  determine  dl-  tract  either  rent  or  dormitory  charges  to  the  veterans  who  had  a  skill  or  voca- 

rectly  what  must  be  done  to  further  from  the  balance  after  paying  tuition,  tion  prior  to  entering  on  active  duty.  The 

improve  veteran  programs.  Based  on  my  and  the  veteran  has  no  money  at  all.  training    must    take    place    within    12 

inquiries,  I  believe  it  is  needed  and  de-  No  wonder  7  vets  in  10  must  work  to  stay  months  from  date  of  separation  from 

signed  to  do  the  job.  I  hasten  to  point  out  in  school.  service. 

that  I  expect  VA  to  staff  the  center  with  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  real  world  As  a  member  of  the  Agricultui^e  Com- 

on-hand   employees.   Since   the   center  as  the  veteran  finds  it.  Without  this  in-  mittee  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 

staff  will  be  directly  involved  with  com-  crease,  many  veterans  will  find  the  doors  tee,  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  fea- 

municating  benefit  information  to  vet-  to  school  closed  to  them.  What  will  be  tures  of  this  bill  relating  to  the  farm  co- 

erans,  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  their  fate?  The  younger  veteran,  fresh  operative  program.  I  am  proud  to  have 

any  deterioration  of  current  VA  services,  out  of  the  service,  will  have  to  put  him-  played  an  ax;tive  part  in  improving  this 

I  must  say  that  this  bill  comes  before  self  against  the  8-percent  unemployment  program  to  the  point  that  more  veterans 

the  House  at  an  auspicious  time,  for  we  rate   among   young   veterans.   Without  than  ever  before  are  able  to  take  advan- 

have  all  recently  learned  that  food  prices  education  or  vocational  training,  he  goes  tage  of  farm  training  through  a  combina- 

are  expected  to  rise  16  percent  this  year,  to  the  bottom  of  everyone's  list.  tion  of  classroom  instruction  and  day-to- 

Nothlng  could  better  underscoi*  the  need  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  should  not  day  farm  experience.  Unfortunately,  the 

for  quick  action  to  bring  benefit  levels  up  look  on  this  biU's  price  tag  as  an  expend-  dependents  of  service-connected  totally 

to  meet  the  cost  of  going  to  school  in  iture,  but  as  an  investment.  The  higher  disabled  veterans  and  the  widows  and 

1974.  incomes  generated  by  better  educated  children  of  service-connected  deceased 

Moreover,  nothing  could  better  demon-  people  results  in  higher  tax  revenues,  veterans,    although    eligible    for    other 

strate  that  the  13.6-percent  Increase  we  and  less  money  spent  on  welfare  pay-  types  of  education,  are  not  eligible  for 

provide  is  hardly  generous — it  Is  mere-  ments.  We  have  here  the  opportunity  this  type  of  farm  training, 

ly  adequate.  When  one  looks  at  the  6  mil-  to  give  the  veteran  the  chance  to  be  a  This  measure  wiU  correct  this  situation 

lion  Vietnam  veterans  as  a  group,  and  successful  member  of  our  society.  This,  I  by   making   farm   ccwperatlve   training 

when  one  takes  into  accotmt  the  actual  believe,  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those  available  to  all  dependents  and  survivors 

cost  of  education  today  then  one  cannot  who  fought  the  longest  and  toughest  who  are  presently  eligible  for  war  or- 

avold  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  war  in  our  history.  If  we  leave  the  GI  phans  and  widows  educational  assistance. 

Is  absolutely  necessary.  bill  benefits  at  their  current  inadequate  Tliese  are  the  major  provisions  of  this 

The    current    monthly    allowance    Is  levels,  then  we  are  only  taunting  and  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  member  of  Uie 

clearly  inadequate.  Sixty-eight  percent  mocking  the  veteran.  I  urge  my  col-  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 

of  veterans  in  school  now  find  they  must  leagues  to  support  this  bill.  ing  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

work  to  make  ends  meet.  Forty  percent  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fairs  and  an  American  who  is  proud  of 

must  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  those  who  fought  so  bravely  for  this 

In  my  district,  fully  half  of  the  vets  in  the   gentleman   from   Minnesota    (Mr.  country,  I  am  pleased  to  commend  it  to 

school  are  married,  thus  incresislng  the  Zwach)  ,  a  member  of  the  Subconmiittee  the  House  for  its  approval, 

burden.  on  Education  and  Training  of  the  Com-  Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

The  typical  vet  today  comes  from  a  mittee  on  Veterans' Affairs.  tleman  yield? 

background  that  does  not  provide  him  Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

with  financial  assistance,  making  him  my     ranking     minority     member     for  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun). 

even  more  dependent  on  his  own  re-  yielding.  Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

sources.  The  American  Council  on  Edu-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  gentleman  for  yielding, 

cation  reported  In  December  1972,  that  12628.  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabll-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  disappointed 

the  Vietnam  veteran's  family  Is  of  a  lower  itation  Amendments  of  1974,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to- 

Income  level  than  the  nonvet  student.  This  bill  contains  a  number  of  related  day  considering  H H.  12628  tmder  suspen- 

The  ACE  study  revealed  that  about  75  and  Important  features.  The  most  pub-  slon  of  the  rules  procedure,  which  does 

percent  of  the  vets  in  school  now  depend  licized  feature  of  H.R.  12628  Is  the  In-  not  allow  the  House  to  work  its  will, 

on  their  monthly  check  from  VA  to  pay  crease  of  13.6  percent  in  the  allowances  This  is  the  second  time  the  committee 

their  bills.  of  all  participants  in  the  programs  of  has  brought  out  a  veterans'  education 

What  must  this  monthly  check  pay  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation  assistance  bill  under  this  prtx;edure,  and 

for?  First,  it  must  cover  tuition,  which  in  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis-  I  certainly  hope  it  is  the  last, 

this  academic  year  averages  $489  in  State  tration.  This  is  necessary  if  the  allow-  I  believe  the  Congress  should  return 

colleges,  according  to  the  American  As-  ances  are  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the  In-  the  GI  bill  to  the  form  provided  the 

sociatlon  of  State  Colleges.  Private  school  creasing  costs  of  living  which  has  risen  World  War  n  veterans.  Under  It,  direct 

tuition  is  about  five  times  that  figure,  by  13.2  percent  since  September  1972.  payments  were  made  to  institutions  of 

out  of  reach  of  most  veterans.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  reservists  higher  education  to  cover  the  cost  of 

What  iB  left  after  tuition  Is  paid?  will  be  able  to  credit  for  educational  pur-  tuition,  fees,  and  books,  with  the  veteran 

Figtues  compiled  by  the  National  League  poses  the  customary  6  months  of  active  also  given  a  monthly  cash  allowance  to 

of  Cities  veterans  project  last  year  show  duty  for  training  if  they  subsequently  cover  his  living  expenses.  The  World 

that  in  the  1972-73  school  year — when  serve  on  full  active  duty  for  at  least  12  War  n  veteran  was  able  to  pinsue  his 

tuitions  were  lower — a  veteran  had  the  months.  training  at  whatever  institution  offered 

following  stuns  left  to  live  on  after  pay-  Under  the  present  law,  veterans  must  the  best  curriciUum  for  his  career  ob- 

ing  his  tuition  and  buying  his  books:  complete   their   education   or   training  Jective.  The  current  OI  bill  Is  much  more 

At  the  University  of  California $134  within   8  years   after   thdr  s^aration  limiting;   today's  veteran  often  has  to 

At  Penn  State... ill  from  active  duty.  For  those  who  were  go  to  an  institution  which  would  be  his 

At  Miami  of  Ohio 116  discharged  between  Februsay   1,   1955.  second  or  third  choice  if  he  had  the  funds 

At  the  University  of  Michigan... 128  and  May  31,  1966,  the  8  years  will  expire  to  attend  his  first  choice.  I  regret  the  bill 

My  colleagues  shoiQd  keep  in  mind  °"  "^^"^^  l-  ^9"^*-  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extend  the  before  us  today  does  not  contain  a  revi- 

that  in  only  two  States — Illinois  and  8  to  10  years  and  thus  the  earliest  de-  slon  in  the  overall  concept  of  vetei-ans* 

Massachusetts — does  the  veteran  get  free  limiting  date,  June  1,  1974,  will  be  ad-  education  assistance  to  make  it  like  the 

tuition  at  State  schools.  vanced  to  June  1,  1976.  "nils  is  probably  first  GI  bill,  but  I  will  vote  tcx  It  since  no 

Now,  this  remaining  sum  must  cover  the  most  important  feature  of  HJEl,  amendments  can  be  offered, 
a  student's  rent,  food,  clothing,  trans-  12628,  I  heartily  commend  my  colleague  from 
portation,  and  so  forth.  I  checked  with  At  present,  veterMis  with  service-cwi-  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  ,  who  wiU  be 
HUD  last  winter  and  was  told  that  the  nected  disabilities  must  be  rated  at  30  presenting  some  recommendations  re- 
average  rent  for  a  one-bedroom  apart-  percent  or  more  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  suiting  from  a  "White  Paper."  I  regret 
ment  is  about  $110  a  mcmth.  The  only  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  require-  we  cannot  vote  on  these  recommenda- 
altematlve  Is  a  dormitory,  but  I  find  that  ment  will  be  reduced  to  10  percent.  A  tlons. 

the  average  room  and  board  charge  at  very  significant  Improvement  will  occur  Further.   I   introduced   a  bill   which 

these  same  State  colleges  is  now  $997  In  the  prevailing  law  by  granting  re-  would  have  eliminated  the  time  period 
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within  which  a  veteran  must  complete 
training.  The  committee  bill,  H.R.  12628. 
does  extend  from  the  present  8  to  10 
yean  the  time  within  which  a  yeteran 
must  oomplete  training  following  hte 
last  discharge.  Again,  while  I  preferred 
my  own  bill,  I  will  be  supporting  H.R. 
?2628. 

Mr.  HAMXIERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylb)  ,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training  of  the  Com- 
mittee mi  Veterans'  Aflalrs. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genttemaa  from  Arkansas,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  12«2«, 
a  bin  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  the 
educational  programs  for  veterans  and 
certain  dQ}endent8  and  surviv<»«  of  ex- 
servicemen. 

This  measure  grants  a  much  needed 
13.6H3ercent  tacrease  in  the  monthly  al- 
lowances of  existing  law.  This  means  the 
single  vetotuis  enrolled  In  a  full-time 
program  of  education  will  receive  $250 
per  month  instead  of  $220.  Veterans  with 
one  dependent  wlU  receive  $297  Instead 
of  (201.  while  those  with  two  depend- 
ents who  now  receive  $298  will  be  in- 
creased to  $339.  Twenty  dollars  will  be 
provided  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of 
two. 

Information  furnished  ttie  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tndlcates  that  by  May  of 
this  year  the  cost  of  living  will  hare  In- 
creased by  13.2  percent  since  the  last 
adjustment  in  monthly  educational  al- 
lowances on  8Q>tember  1,  1972.  This  In- 
formation wss  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  distinguished 
ehainnan  of  the  subcommittee  and  In- 
chided  In  the  ComnuessioiuL  Rzcokd  for 
reference. 

Z  am  hopeful  that  this  Inerease  In 
monthly  aUowances  will  enable  thousands 
more  veterans  to  avail  thenuelves  of  the 
educathMial  benefits  they  have  earned. 

I  sm  certain  that  most  Members  are 
being  dehiged  wiUi  mail  from  veterans 
Indicating  that  their  educational  benefits 
are  about  to  expire  and  reqoestbig  an 
extension.  Existing  law  allows  8  years, 
either  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
•ct — Jane  1,  ittM — or  from  discharge, 
whlctieTn-  is  later,  in  which  to  use  the 
eduottanal  benefits  earned.  The  first 
date  after  whldi  edwatlonal  benefits 
may  no  longer  be  used  occurs  on  May  31 
for  a  substantial  number  of  veterans  sep- 
arated between  1055  and  1966. 

This  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  con- 
tains a  provision  extending  the  8-year 
period  for  using  educational  benefits  to 
10  years.  Thus,  those  late  starters  who, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were  unable  to 
timely  initiate  their  programs  of  educa- 
tion or  training  will  now  have  2  addi- 
tional years.  Otherwise,  the  law  will  ex- 
pire for  a  substantial  nimiber  of  veterans 
on  June  1. 

There  are  other  important  provisions 
of  this  bm.  For  disabled  veterans,  the 
disabihty  requirement  for  eligibility  to 
receive  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
is  reduced  from  30  percent  to  10  percent. 

Farm  cooperative  training,  heretofore 
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available  only  to  veterans,  is  extended  to 
those  dependents  and  survivors  entitled 
to  war  orphans  and  widows  educational 
assistance. 

Reservists,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
may  count  periods  of  active  duty  for 
training  in  computing  their  educational 
entitlement  provided  there  is  subsequent 
active  duty  of  1  year  or  more. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  major 
features  of  this  omnibus-type  education 
bill.  The  present  GI  biU,  ha,s  provided 
educational  benefits  to  more  than  4.5 
million  veterans  since  it  went  into  effect 
June  1966,  and  it  will  provide  educa- 
tional opportimities  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  in  the  years  ahead.  Any  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  is  extremely 
costly.  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  it 
is  money  that  Is  weU  spent. 

Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  statistics 
released  revealed  that  a  man  v.ith  a  col- 
lege degree  will  earn  $341,000  in  Ws  life- 
time, over  $201,000  more  than  a  high 
school  graduate.  At  that  time  it  was  esti- 
mated that  he  would  pay  about  $38,000 
in  income  taxes  on  that  extra  $201,000 — 
more  than  four  times  the  $9,000  this  billl 
authorizes  the  Government  to  spend  for 
36  months  of  college  for  a  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country  by  any 
standard  and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCH^nDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hil- 
Lis) .  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AlTairs. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12628,  a  partlculaily  meritorious  bill 
which  is  designed  to  enhance  and  make 
more  viable  the  existing  law  relating  to 
the  education,  training,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Basic  to  these  programs,  of  course,  is 
the  rate  of  the  allowances.  This  biU  will 
Increase  them  by  13.6  percent. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  ratable  at  10  per- 
cent. At  present  a  30-percent  disability 
is  required. 

The  existing  education  and  training 
law  will  be  amended  by  crediting  active 
duty  for  training  in  computing  educa- 
tional entitlement  where  the  veteran  also 
has  at  least  1  year  of  ftill  active  duty. 
Refresher  training  not  to  exceed  6 
months  will  be  accorded  the  veteran  who 
wants  to  update  a  skill  or  profession  that 
he  had  before  military  service.  Those 
wives,  widows,  and  children  eligible  for 
education  or  training  will  have  their  en- 
titlement extended  enabling  them  to  pur- 
sue farm  cooperative  training. 

The  present  work  study  program  will 
be  expanded  by  removing  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  veterans  who  may  par- 
ticipate and  doubling  the  number  of 
hours  a  veteran  may  work  with  a  com- 
mensurate doubling  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  paid. 

These  are  the  most  significant  im- 
provements and  I  endorse  them  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHinDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Baker  ) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  recognize  that  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  energy  shortage  could 
mean  that  workers  will  be  laid  off,  and 
the  veterans  who  were  the  last  to  be  em- 
ployed would  be  the  first  to  be  laid  ojf. 
This  can  be  translated  into  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  these  veterans,  if  thfy 
are  properly  compensated,  to  avail  thenv 
selves  of  the  (vportiuiities  for  education 
which  will  be  provided  in  this  biU. 

This  bill  would  Increase  the  monthly 
allowance  for  single  veterans  who  are 
full-time  students  from  $220  to  $250.  FVir 
veterans  with  one  dependent,  the  allow- 
ance would  be  raised  from  $261  to  $297, 
and  for  two  dependents,  the  allowance 
would  go  from  $298  to  $339.  Each  addi- 
tional dependent's  allowance  would  be 
raised  from  $18  to  $20. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  deadline  for 
veterans  to  make  use  of  theii-  GI  benefits 
from  the  present  8  years  after  discharge 
to  10  years.  It  removes  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  student  veterans  who  may 
take  part  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
work-study  program  and  increases  the 
maximimi  amount  a  veteran  may  be  paid 
under  this  program  from  $250  to  $500 
per  semester. 

In  these  days  of  spiraling  Uvlng  costs. 
I  can  certainly  underBtand  the  difficul- 
ties a  veteran,  and  his  family  If  he  is 
married,  must  have  trying  to  secure  an 
education  and  stiU  keep  food  on  the 
table.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
veterans  in  my  district,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  measure  which  will  provide  con- 
tinued opportimities  for  education  for 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  who  is  not  on  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  but  who  has  always  had 
a  great  interest  in  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' legislation.  He  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  subject  in  several  cities 
around  the  Nation.  I  know  of  his  de^ 
feelings  and  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tion the  GI  education  bill  made  to  his 
own  life  and  his  distinguished  career.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  yield  to  Mr.  Conte  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inadequa- 
cies in  the  present  GI  bill  deny  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  the  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunities intended  by  Congress.  This  con- 
clusion is  clear,  from  an  intense  probe 
I  have  conducted  over  the  past  11 
months.  Including  three  public  hearings 
In  Newark,  NJ.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Certainly,  this  generation  of  veterans 
has  paid  its  dues  to  this  Nation— now,  I 
am  inserting  Into  the  public  record  to- 
day a  43-page  "white  paper,"  prepared 
by  the  Special  Veterans  Opportunity 
Committee  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities /UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  docu- 
menting most  graphically  that  today's 
veteran  is  not  getting  the  break  his 
father  got  in  educational  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  War  n  GI  bill 
gave  me  the  only  chance  I  would  have 
had  for  a  college  and  law  school  educa- 
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tion.  As  a  member  of  Congress  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Labor-HEW. 
I  ^^-anted  to  see  prognuns  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  today's  veterans.  I,  there- 
fore, became  deeply  Involved  in  the  situa- 
tions of  returning  Vietnam  veterans, 
particularly  efforts  to  obtain  the  edu- 
cation and  training  many  had  to  forego 
to  fight  for  their  coimtry. 

The  public  hearings  I  cochalred  ^^ith 
the  mayors  of  Newark,  Cleveland,  and 
Seattle  on  veterans  readjustment  prob- 
lems convinced  me  that  changes  must  be 
made  now  so  that  oiu-  new  veterans  get 
the  benefits  they  most  richly  deserve. 

That  observation  recently  was  reaf- 
firmed by  a  report  commissioned  by  the 
VA  released  last  month  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  which  manifests 
the  actual  degree  to  which  the  Vietnam 
veteran  lacks  parity  with  World  War  n 
veterans  under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  imdertook  to 
cochair  the  Special  Veterans  Opportun- 
ity Committee,  I  thought  veterans  were 
as  well  off  as  we  were,  and  that  any  gaps 
could  be  filled  from  Labor-HEW  and  by 
State  and  local  action.  Tills,  regretfully, 
is  not  the  case.  And  on  top  of  that,  to- 
day's veteran  faces  peculiar  problems  of 
readjustment  due  to  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  a  conflict  most  Ameri- 
cans would  just  as  soon  forget. 

If  we  are  to  convince  these  men  that 
their  coimtry  and  their  Government  does 
care,  we  have  to  have  some  good  an- 
swers. 

I  remember  one  young  Vietnam  vet, 
who  had  recently  dropped  out  of  his  GI 
bill  college  course  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  support  his  wife  and  child,  and 
go  to  school  at  the  same  time.  He  testi- 
fied about  this,  then  looked  up — and  In 
that  crowded  city  hall  chamber  in  Cleve- 
land, said  to  us :  "All  we  want  Is  what  our 
fathers  got."  The  applause  from  the  other 
vets  in  the  room  was  thunderous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  letters  from  vet- 
erans around  the  country  who  have  writ- 
ten to  express  their  pUght  to  me.  And 
our  43-page  white  paper  report  on  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

When  we  began  our  hearings — we 
foimd  a  situation  where  many  young 
veterans  are  not  using  their  educational 
benefits  because  they  cannot  afford  to— 
they  do  not  have  the  reservoir  of  cash 
to  meet  both  living  costs  and  high  tui- 
tion payments,  even  at  public  colleges: 
They  may  not  live  In  an  area  where  a 
college  has  an  upward  bound  for  vet- 
erans program  which  will  seek  them  out, 
cotmsel  them  and  help  them  put  the 
pieces  together;  they  may  not  have  been 
stationed  at  a  military  base  where  a  proj- 
ect transition  or  college  discovery  or  oth- 
er remedial  effort  was  fully  subscribed 
to  by  a  unit  or  base  commander;  they 
may  not  live  In  a  State  where  cheap  pub- 
lic higher  education  is  readily  available; 
they  may  not  be  where  pubUc  employ- 
ment owwrtunltles  exist;  they  may  lire 
where  unemployment  rates  are  high  and 
no  jobs  exist  for  them  to  supplemoit 
their  benefits:  they  may  not  be  able  to 
patch  together  food  stamps,  welfare,  so- 
cial security  student  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  other  social  pro- 
grams to  make  it  under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  "white  paper"  report 
concludes  with  seven  ^ecommendatloI^s: 


First.  The  restructuring  of  the  GI  biU 
so  that  it  pays  80  percent  of  all  tuition 
and  fees  and  makes  a  separate  subsis- 
tence payment  of  at  least  $220  per 
month; 

Second.  A  gtiarantee  of  a  job  by  work- 
study  and  public  employment  programs 
to  every  enrolled  veteran  who  needs  or 
wants  one; 

Third.  The  elimination  of  delays  and 
obstacles  to  discharge  review  and  more 
leniency  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
m  the  granting  of  educational  benefits  in 
those  cases  where  it  had  administrative 
jurisdiction; 

Fourth.  The  development  of  a  program 
of  effective  marketing  and  communica- 
tion to  increase  the  use  of  ths  GI  bill; 

Fifth.  The  expansion  of  programs  in 
the  areas  of  readjustment  and  pre- 
release remedial  education  and  the  uni- 
versal availability  of  the  progiams  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  all  GI's; 

Sixth.  The  convening  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  review  the  relevancy  of  VA 
benefits  and  procedures  and  recommend 
needed  reforms;  and 

Seventh.  The  full  funding  of  the  vet- 
erans cost  of  instruction  provision  in  the 
1972  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  other  pro- 
grams which  support  or  supplement  local 
veterans  assistance  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
veterans  educational  benefits  package 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affaus  recently  reported  even 
though  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
mark.  On  March  29,  the  Natlcm  will 
honor  our  Vietnam-era  veterans.  That 
honor  is  well  deserved.  However,  with  the 
enactment  of  today's  comprehensive  vet- 
erans measures,  we  shall  be  presoitlng 
our  veterans  with  the  proper  honor  and 
dignity;  the  Nati(Hi's  gratitude  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  us  all. 

The  material  follows: 

Havebhill,  Mass.. 

October  2. 1973. 

Deah  Conceessman  Contx  :  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  for  the  veterans.  Myself  I  am  totally  dis- 
abled and  have  five  children.  Being  a  World 
War  n  veteran.  I  agree  with  you  100%. 
$220.00  a  month  Is  nothing  today  with  every- 
thing going  up  sky-high,  such  as  food,  edu- 
cation, rents,  medical  care,  public  utilities, 
etc.  But  let  ua  concentrate  on  education. 
How  can  any  veteran  afford  to  go  to  a  good 
college  on  $220.00  a  month.  For  Instance,  my 
son  graduated  last  June  at  22  yrs.  <^d  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  mechanical  engineering.  He 
done  five  yesirs  of  college  In  4  years,  talcing 
an  overload.  He  went  to  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity in  Boston,  Mass.  Many  tlmee  he  starved, 
as  that  college  only  had  dormitory  for  the 
engineers  for  the  first  year.  He  had  to  share 
an  apartment  with  8  other  student*,  plus 
he  had  to  buy  food.  I  couldn't  give  him  too 
much  help  as  my  daughter  also  attends  col- 
lege and  is  In  her  second  year.  In  1075  my  son 
Domlnick,  who  Is  very  brilliant,  will  attend 
college  at  Tufts  to  become  a  medical  doctor. 
I  Am.  strapped  now.  I  only  pray  you  and  your 
committee  will  pass  a  law  for  the  veterans 
and  the  children  of  totally  disabled  will  b« 
able  to  attend  college  with  the  government 
paying  the  whole  bill,  plus  give  them  $220.00 
a  month  for  eating  and  sleeping. 

They  give  all  kinds  of  money  and  help  to 
many  foreign  countries,  but  our  veterans  are 
getting  short  changed  when  they  should 
become  first.  Colleges  are  going  to  go  up  and 
something  must  and  should  be  done  right 
now,  not  10  years  from  now.  I  cannot  afford 


to  send  my  son  to  Tufts  at  $220.00  per  month 
to  study  for  a  medical  degree.  I  feel  as  a 
disabled  combat  World  War  n  veteran  the 
government  should  pay  all  ooets.  Why  should 
these  intelligent  children  be  denied  a  good 
edxication  sUnply  because  the  parents  do  not 
have  the  nvouey  to  send  them.  This  Is  the 
richest  country  In  the  world,  but  at  times 
our  money  is  not  being  spent  right.  More 
money  on  education  and  less  nvoney  in  other 
countries.  Let  the  other  countries  take 
care  of  themselves.  Nobody  cares  for  the  U.S. 
problems.  But  our  veterans  should  be  entitled 
to  a  good  education  without  suffering  trying 
to  scrape  up  enough  money  and  starving 
their  stomach  like  my  son  did  and  many 
others,  with  no  money  in  their  pockets.  I 
come  from  Italian  bom  parents  and  my  wife 
comes  from  Calobecca,  Italy.  She  came  here 
in  1947.  I  was  bom  In  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
My  father  was  a  VB.  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser. They  erected  a  plaque  In  his  honor  at 
the  Portsmouth.  N.H.,  Navy  Yard  In  1951, 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain. 

Sincerely, 

DOMINICK  Zangan,  Sr., 
tife     Member.     Commander,     Haverhill 

DAV  No.  20;  Life  Member,  VFW  No. 

29.   Haverhill;   Life   Member,   Amveta 

Post  No.  147,  HaverhUl. 


MARioMvnxK,  Mo., 
September  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coktb, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  A  recent  associated  Press  News  item 
in  the  Springfield  News  and  Leader  stated 
that  you  are  the  chairman  for  the  Special 
Veteran's  Opportunity  Committee.  The  news 
Item  stated  that  your  committee  is  concerned 
that  present-day  veterans  are  not  receiving 
educational  aid  on  a  par  with  earlier  vet- 
erans. As  a  veteran  with  a  wife  and  three 
chUdren  who  Is  attempting  to  attend  South- 
west Missouri  State  University,  I  would  like 
to  state  I  fully  agree  with  the  committee's 
concern.  We  are  buying  only  the  necessities 
(food,  transportation,  shelter),  but  thoee 
three  items  alone  have  inflated  tremendously 
in  the  past  three  months.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  and  yovir  comnUttee  are  able  to  raise 
the  veterans'  benefits  in  keeping  with  the 
current  costs  of  attending  coUege. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  the  expiration 
of  GI  education  benefits,  eight  years  after 
separation,  should  be  changed.  In  our  present 
society,  retraining  Is  sometimes  reqtilred  to 
allow  a  man  to  remain  employed.  In  my  own 
case,  I  have  held  three  different  jobs  with 
two  aeroepac«  companies  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  I  am  now  attempting  to  retrain 
again.  My  OI  educational  benefits  wlU  expire 
next  May  even  though  I  have  thirty  months 
of  eligibility  left.  I  am  asking  for  no  addi- 
tional eligibility — just  the  chance  to  use 
what  I  acquired  during  my  tour  in  the  serv- 
ice. I  doubt  seriotisly  that  an  extension  for 
GI  education  benefits  would  greatly  escalate 
the  cost  of  the  program.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  veterans  in  situations  similar  to  mine 
who  would  love  to  have  the  chance  to  use 
their  full  ellglbUlty. 

Thank  you  sir  for  your  concern  for  the 
veterans.  In  this  day  and  age,  such  concern  is 
refreshing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  W.  Torbett. 


Acton,  Mass.. 
ATorcmber  I,  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bepsxsentativk  Coktc:  I  am  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  pursuing  my  college  education 
under  the  present  Veteran's  Administration 
education  allowance.  I  encourage  your  sup- 
port of  Increased  aUowances,  especiaUy  thoea 
proposed  by  the  special  Veteran's  Opportu- 
nity Committee. 

Present  benefits  are  not  In  line  with  thoe« 
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received  by  my  father  (World  War  II)  and 
my  uncles  (Korean  War) .  I  am  unable  to  at- 
tend rlanws  and  lupport  my  family  slmtU- 
taneouBly.  The  praaent  level  of  educational 
assistanoe  U  a  help  but  I  must  work  full  time 
and  attarad  claaaes  at  ni^t  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  tbe  extstlng  benefit.  Increased 
tuition  anowEoioe  plus  a  subsistence  payment 
would  make  tt  possible  to  pursue  full  time 
studies  as  previous  veterans  have.  The  Viet- 
nam veteran  should  not  be  a  victim  of  the 
unwanted  memory  of  an  "unpopular"  war. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Esposrro. 


txjART  6,  1974. 

DsAB  Six:  I  wtmld  also  at  this  time  like  to 
express  my  feettngs  and  opinion  In  how  I 
feel  about  the  veterans  OI  BUI  for  education, 
and  compenaatlan  for  disabled  veterans. 

I  do  feel  that  tbe  GI  BlU  for  veterans  edu- 
cation should  be  Increased  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burden,  and  that  tbe  time  allowed  to 
complete  school  be  extended  to  ten  years  af- 
ter discharge.  I  alao  feel  that  the  36  months 
given  to  the  veteran  to  go  to  school  should  be 
extended  to  tS  moatha,  as  past  veterans  had 
received. 

I  was  happy  and  proud  to  have  8er\'ed  In 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  for  thirteen  years, 
four  moDttas,  and  nineteen  days,  and  I  still 
feel  the  same,  because  I  feel  I  did  very  little 
for  such  a  great  country.  I  also  would  like  to 
continue  to  contribute  In  aonw  small  way  to 
help  this  country,  or  help  the  people  of  this 
oauntry,  and  that  is  why  I'm  going  to  college, 
and  majorlDg  In  mental  health,  ao  that  I  can 
Ikelp. 

I  am  now  married  and  have  six  children 
and  going  to  college  Isn't  easy  financially, 
but  I  didn't  expect  it  to  be  easy,  and  I  also 
didn't,  and  don't  expect  any  taore  benefits 
than  past  veterans,  but  I  do  teel  that  the 
veterans  of  today  do  not  receive  as  good  a 
benefit  that  Wortd  War  n  and  ECorean  vet- 
erans received.  Alrso.  tbat  getting  an  educa- 
tion today  is  a  lot  harder  for  today's  veterans 
and  this  Is  why  most  veterans  don't  continue 
tbelr  education.  Because  ftnancUUlv  they 
eanti 

With  the  cost  of  living  ao  high  I  just  can't 
tuulerstand  bow  tbe  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
and  the  6efiate  can  forget  today's  veterans, 
evedaUy  the  dlsaJMed  veterans  wbos  oom- 
penaattoa  does  not  Increaee  wltli  tbe  high 
TlM  In  tlM  ooat  Qt  UvlBg.  and  has  it  ao  dlfl- 
cult.  Z  Just  feel  that  It's  about  time  tbat 
■omehodr  takes  the  buU  by  tte  horiM  and 
gets  tblnga  atnUghtenad  out  now  before  it's 
too  late.  Not  only  fbr  veterans,  but  for  aU  the 
people  of  this  great  country. 

Tbank  Tou  For  Tour  TUne. 

■Lttoa. 


SovTS   Haiuxt,  ICass., 

Febnutrp  12, 1974. 

D«sa  CarKmta&MAN  Ooim:  I  am  wrtttng 
regarding  ttte  fetermna  KOueation  Bin  which 
I  hope  win  be  a<Aed  upon  this  year.  I  am  a 
Dartanouth  OoHege  graduate  (M4)  and  Viet- 
nam veteran  (let  Lt.  Army  InteUlgence)  dJs- 
charged  34  June  '66  wbo.  after  discharge, 
wortced  as  a  stockbroker  for  eeven  years.  I 
now  wish  to  further  my  edueatkm  and  enter 
another  field  which,  I  hope.  wUl  be  more 
rewarding  to  both  myself  and  my  country. 
I  feel  the  current  eight  year  limitation  on 
beneflts,  especially  to  those  who  have  never 
taken  advantage  of  them  like  myself  and 
now  find  taiemaalves  all  but  Ineligible  Is 
highly  unfair  and  discrimlaatory. 

This  country's  people  are  Its  greatest  re- 
source— the  oil  'shortage'  notwithstanding — 
and  •ducstloQ  of  our  cltlsens  la  lie  best  In- 
iMliiiiiiit.  U  we  ean  afford  to  blow  up  errant 
IS  mlUhm  dollar  rookets  w»  can  surely  spend 
■aDnay  on  our  veterans'  education.  Tbe  dol- 
lar aiaauBt  of  help  Is  also  inadequate  In 
ttMse  Inflattonacy  ttmet,  but  that  point  is 
obvloua. 


I  have  never  written  a  representative  in 
Washington    before,    and   I    therefore   hope 
this  letter  will  be  useful. 
Sincerely, 

^AicES  p.   Stewart. 

PnTsrnxD,  Mass., 

February  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Sn.vio  O.  Contx,     1 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  I 

Dear  Congressman  :  J  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  Information  that  I  have  received 
concerning  Veterans  Legislation  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  One  of  tbe  prime  components 
of  this  legislation  is  an  increase  in  the 
educational  allowances  from  the  present 
t220. 

I  am  no  longer  directly  concerned  with 
this  aspect  of  the  bill  since  I  have  Just  com- 
pleted my  undergraduate  work  and  am  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  General  Electric  com- 
pany as  an  electrical  engineer,  but  I  still 
feel  a  pay  Increase  Is  desperately  needed.  I 
started  my  education  when  the  allowance 
was  $130,  month  thus  gaining  considerable 
experience  in  scrounging  for  an  education. 
I  might  never  have  gotten  my  degree  with- 
out the  GI  Bill  and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 
But  let's  make  It  a  little  easier  on  the  guys 
that  will  follow  In  my  footsteps  and  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Veteran's  education  allow- 
ance. 

In  summary,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
Senate's  23%  increase  versus  the  House's 
13.6%? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Poot. 

[Special  Veterans'  Opportunity  Committee, 
US.  Representative  Sn-vio  O.  Contc  (Re- 
publican, Mass.) ,  Chairman] 

Pinal  Rf3>o«T:   rnfoiues  and  Reccomenda- 

T10!»S 

VlrTERAirS'  education  AKD  training  SERVICTB 

(VETS),    SEPTEMBEa     13,     1973 

Eased  on  Public  Hearings  held  In  Newark, 
N.J.;   Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
SXPTEMSEX  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Cohtx, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  This  report  Is 
the  culmination  of  an  extremely  important, 
timely  and  productive  undertaking — the  se- 
rtea  of  public  hearings  vhlch  we,  as  Mayors, 
co-chalred  with  you  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  V.  S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  As  local  chief  execu- 
tives, we  are  very  much  aware  that  many 
Vietnam-era  veterans  bave  problems.  These 
problems — Jobs,  the  search  fw  understand- 
ing, eduoattocia  oppotCunltlee  and  tbe  at- 
titude of  the  public — are  not  the  things  these 
young  men  should  have  to  face  on  a  dally 
basts. 

Opportunities  in  both  employment  and 
education  should  be  readily  available;  and 
the  gratitude  of  a  nation  well-served  should 
be  automatically  apparent.  The  fact  that 
neither  of  these  is  the  ease  Is  the  real  lesson 
of  tbe  hearings. 

With  the  ISBulng  of  this  final  report,  we 
all  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  -^hMt'c  these 
reorwnmmdattops  a  reality,  and  these  find- 
ings obsolete.  Just  as  the  bearings  brought 
together  In  common  oause  public  officials, 
acartemir  leaders,  business  and  labor  execu- 
tives, the  military,  a  coccerued  citizenry,  the 
media,  and  the  veterans  themselves — that 
same  coalition  must  follow  through,  with 
this  report  as  the  first  step. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
this  is  done.  ! 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

KswwTM  A.  Gtbsow, 
^  Mayor,  Nevmrk. 

Raij>h  J.  PntK, 

Mayor,  Cleveland. 
WcsUbucajt, 

Mayor,  Seattie. 


BtTMUART  or  FINDINGS 

A.  Public  reaction  to  the  Vietnam  War 
has  been  a  severe  obstacle  to  civilian  read- 
justment of  returning  Gl%. 

B.  The  present  GI  BUl  has  not  been  able 
to  adequately  help  those  who  need  It  the 
most. 

C.  The  World  War  II  veteran  got  a  sub- 
stantially better  deal  in  terms  of  benefits 
and  acceptance. 

D.  Jobs  for  GI  Bill-enrolled  veterans  is 
a  major  problem. 

E.  Veterans  generally  see  the  bureaucracy 
otily  as  something  to  be  overcome — not  as 
a  positive  force. 

F.  There  are  wide  geographic  disparities 
in  GI  BUl  use  and  In  available  assistance 
proprams. 

0.  The  fedeml  government  has  primary 
responsibility  for  veterans'  programs,  but 
should  make  its  resources  available  for  sup- 
port of  state  and  local  assistance  efTorts. 

H.  Lack  of  uniform  ia-service  assistance 
by  the  military  has  made  civilian  readjust- 
ment more  difficult. 

1.  There  is  a  lack  of  leniency  and  under- 
standing In  the  administrative  dealings  with 
those  who  may  have  gotten  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  by  proceedings  other  than 
courts  martial. 

EUMMAST   or  RSCOMMENDATIOirS 

A.  The  GI  Bill  should  be  reetructured  so 
that  it  pays  80%  of  all  tuition  and  fees  and 
makes  a  separate  subsistence  payment  of 
at  least  (220  a  month. 

B.  Work-study  and  public  employment 
programs  should  guarantee  a  job  to  every 
enrolled   veteran   who   needs   or   wants  one. 

C.  Delays  and  obstacles  to  discharge  re- 
view should  be  eliminated;  and  the  VA  should 
be  more  lenient  in  the  granting  of  educa- 
tional benefits  in  those  cases  where  It  has 
administrative  jurisdiction. 

D.  A  prograoi  of  effective  mariceting  and 
communicatlMi  should  be  luidertaken  to  in- 
crease use  of  the  GI  BUL 

E.  Readjustment  programs  and  pre-release 
remedial  education  efforts  should  be  expand- 
ed and  made  universally  avaUable  to  GI's, 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

F.  A  special  commlssioa  should  review  tbe 
relevancy  of  VA  benefits  and  procedures  and 
recommend  needed  reforms. 

G.  The  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Pro- 
vision in  the  1972  Higher  Education  Act 
should  be  fuUy  funded.  Other  programs 
which  should  be  fully  funded.  Other  pro- 
grams which  support  ot  supf^ement  local 
veterans  assistance  efforts  should  be  ex- 
panded and  conttnued. 

nnxoDncnuM 

When  I  came  home  from  World  War  n,  my 
home  town  turned  out  for  a  welcome.  Iliere 
were  parties,  ceremonies,  bocors  and  a  feel- 
ing that.  wbetb»  we  served  in  oombat  or 
were  on  permanent  KP  la  the  states,  we  were 
all  heroes. 

More  importantly,  the  nation  we  fought 
for  showed  Its  gratitude  through  the  GI  Bill; 
and  each  and  every  one  of  tts  had  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  get — at  Uttle  or  no  cost  to  us— 
all  the  education  we  wanted.  Im  sure  tbe 
7.000.000  World  War  H  vets  who  used  the 
GI  BUl  feel  as  I  do.  tbat  it  was  tbe  most 
valuable  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us. 
Without  It.  I  certainly  would  not  be  in  Con- 
gress today. 

This  report  Is  the  result  of  an  eight-month 
e*Fort  to  find  out  whet  tJie  proMems  of  to- 
day's veterans  are,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  them.  I  was  asked  by  ttw  NatlcAal 
League  of  ClUes  and  the  U.8.  Conference 
of  Uayors  to  chair  a  Special  Veterans  Op- 
portunity Committee  and  bold  a  series  of 
public  bearlnfs  across  tbe  country,  ao  that 
we  could  hear,  first-hand,  from  the  veterans 
themselves,  as  well  as  frotn  those  who  are  In 
a  poeition  to  help  them. 

The  all-day  hearings  were  designed  to 
strengthen    clty-sponsorad    veterans    aasist- 
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ance  projects  by  Involving  local  leaders  and 
by  hearing  the  views  of  veterans  ai.d  other 
concerned    citizens. 

The  hearing  panels  included  Vietnam  vet- 
ei-aus,  public  officials  and  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  aeademle  and  service  organisa- 
tion communities^  The  first  hearing  was  held 
In  Newark,  Kevr  Jersey,  on  October  25,  1973; 
tl'.e  second  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March  8. 
1973;  and  the  third  tn  Seattle,  Wa.shingt<iu, 
on  May   18,    1973. 

In  the  three  hearings,  a  total  of  111  wlt- 
neiics  were  heard,  62  of  whom  were  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  The  hearing  psnel  mem- 
bers and  complete  witness  lists  are  at- 
tached. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  hearing  summsry 
reports,  these  findings  and  recommendations 
represent  a  broad  consensus,  although  sev- 
eral witnesses  wanted  to  go  much  farther 
in  remedial  action.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  what  is  contained  here  is  fair,  reaison- 
able  and  necessary. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
VS.  Conference  of  Mayors  operate  the  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Training  Service 
(VETS)  through  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  VETS  has  helped  to 
establish  Vietnam-era  veterans  asslstence 
projects  in  10  cities  across  the  coimtry  and 
has  provided  technical  assistance  to  veterans 
efforts  in  many  other  cities. 

In  the  course  of  running  these  projects, 
thousands  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
been  contacted,  counseled,  enrolled  under 
the  OI  Bill.  atMl  hrfped  with  employment 
and  benefits  problems. 

A  major  recurring  complaint  of  veterans 
Is  that  they  feel  few  people  are  either  listen- 
ing to  or  really  caring  about  their  problems. 
They  believe  their  problems  are  unique  due 
to  the  nature  oX  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
the  public  reaction  to  It. 

These  public  hearings  were,  therefore,  con- 
d\icted  to  provide  the  veterans  themselves — 
as  many  as  wanted  to  testify — a  chance  to 
tell  a  panel  (which  Included  Vietnam  vet- 
erans) what  they  think  the  problems  are, 
and  what  the  solutions  to  those  problems 
should  be. 

This  testimony  was  supplemented  by  testi- 
mony from  college  officials,  employment  serv- 
ices, businessmen,  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, veterans  organizations,  state  legislators, 
VS.  Congressmen,  military  personnel,  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agency  officials,  labor 
leaders  and  Interested  citizens. 

We  greatly  ajrpreclate  the  fun  cooperation 
we  received  from  all  these  groups  and  indi- 
viduals— especially  beneflts  personnel  at  the 
Veterans  Administration — and  believe  that 
their  valuable  contributions  will  lead  to  posi- 
tive and  Immediate  action. 

As  a  World  War  II  veteran  who  beneflted 
Bo  substantially  from  the  OI  Bill,  I  am  most 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  today's  vet- 
eran. It  Is  disquieting  that  these  highly 
motivated  young  men  would — as  one  did  at 
the  Cleveland  hearing— equate  their  plight 
with  the  soldier's  lament  from  "AU  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front": 

"Now.  If  we  go  back,  we  win  be  weary, 
broken,  burnt-out,  rootless  and  without 
hope.  We  wUl  not  be  able  to  find  our  way 
any  more,  and  men  will  not  understand  us. 
For  the  generation  that  grew  up  before  us, 
though  It  has  passed  these  years  with  us 
here,  already  had  a  home  and  a  calling;  now 
It  will  return  to  its  old  occupations  and  all 
wUl  be  forgotten.  And  the  genetatlons  that 
bave  grown  up  after  us  will  be  strange  to 
us  and  push  us  aside.  We  wUl  be  Buperfluc«» 
even  to  ourselves  and  will  grow  older.  A  few 
Will  adapt  Utesaeelves — soma  otiiers  will 
merely  Siibmit— and  ntost  wiU  be  bewUdered. 
The  yeaia  will  pasa  by,  and  In  the  end  we 
shall  have  fallen  into  ruin." 
There  is  miirb  tbat  we  can  do  to  see  that 
today's  veteians  have  a  noore  hopeful  future. 


It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  we  must  work 
to  see  that  today's  veterans  bave  more  than 
Just  the  present  GI  BUl  available  to  them. 
There  will  be  many  who  will  need  a  package 
of  aseistaace  that  wlU  include  a  guaranteed 
part-time  Job,  facial  counseling,  help  In 
obtaining  otlier  applicable  programs,  as  well 
as  the  financial  assistance  available  through 
both  the  GI  Bill  a:id  the  Individual  educa- 
tional Institutions.  We  cannot  expect  tliat 
the  majority  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  will  be 
able  to  put  all  this  together  themselves — 
even  if  it  v.ere  universally  available.  We  must 
have  both  adequate  programs — avaUable  to 
nil — P-nd  an  efficient  OTid  usable  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

Tjiat  is  what  this  report  Is  all  about. 

SnLVIO  O.  CONTE, 

Member  of  Conrjresf,  Chairman,  Special 
Veterans  Opportunity  Contmittee. 

PART   I ^FINDISCS 

A.  The  Vietriam  veteran 
"TcHlay's  veteran  must  not  be  a  political 
pawn.  The  hawks  and  the  doves  have  had 
their  day  in  court,  and  now  society  must 
understand  the  need  to  assist  the  man. 
His  problems  are  society's  problems." — ^Mayor 
Kenneth  Gibson,  Newark  hearing. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran  is  no  different 
fTt>m  the  veteran  of  earlier  conflicts.  But  the 
war  was  dllTerent — and  the  public  reaction 
to  the  war  Is  different.  Any  asslatauce  pro- 
gram must  recognize  this. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  is  any  less  higlily  motivated  or  less 
valuable  as  a  student,  employee  or  citizen. 
Having  survived  a  complex  and  difficult  as- 
signment In  a  difficult  time,  he  may  be 
more  valuable. 

A  production  manager  for  a  ete«  plant 
said  at  tbe  Cleveland  hearing,  "Our  experi- 
ence with  today's  vets  shows  them  to  require 
less  training,  less  supervision  and  to  be 
more  work-disclpltaed  than  non-veteran  em- 
ployees." A  coUege  president  at  the  Newark 
hearing  ccanmented  that  his  experience  with 
Vietnam  vets  showed  that  they  were  highly 
motivated  and  mature  students  and  lees 
likely  to  drop  out  ffor  non-financial  reasons] 
than  tbe  student  fresh  from  high  school. 

Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Wll- 
Bam  Westmoreland  has  said  of  today's  vet- 
erans, ". . .  They  are,  as  a  group,  more  eager 
for  betterment  and  more  responsible  than 
GT^  of  the  same  age  In  past  wars.  Their 
service  has  been  difficult,  demanding  and  de- 
void of  the  public  acclaim  that  was  given 
to  past  ors.  They  understand  and  accept 
this  and  have  proven  to  be  unusually  anxious 
to  build  a  meaningful  future  for  themselves." 

However,  diurlng  the  course  at  the  hear- 
ings, tt  became  obvious  that  the  world  Is  a 
long  way  from  beating  a  path  to  their  doors. 
Par  from  being  welcome  heroes,  many  vet- 
erans at  the  hearings  told  of  feeling,  tn  ef- 
fect, discriminated  against  Just  because  they 
were  Vietnam  veterans.  At  Cleveland,  one 
young  veteran  said,  "Most  people  treated  me 
like  I  was  a  psycho,  a  probable  drug  addict 
or  Just  a  dummy  for  flghting  In  a  dumb  war. 
It  got  so  tbat  I  hid  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
veteran." 

Psychiatrists  and  psychologists  who  testi- 
fied at  the  Newark  hearing  confirmed  thl.s. 
Dr.  Gordon  Livingstone,  an  Army  p««ychl- 
atrlst,  said,  "Today's  vets  are  si.in'lvors  of 
what  happened  In  Vietnam  and  .  .  .  have 
become  a  crucible  for  all  of  society's  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam."  The  VA's  Harris  Survey  showed 
that  "A  plurality  of  the  people  feel  'Veterans 
of  this  war  were  suckers,  having  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  time.' " 

Several  expert  witnesses  traced  the  problem 
back  to  the  decision  to  fight  the  v  ar  basi- 


cally v.-ith  draftees,  taken  under  a  less  than 
universal  draft — recognk^ed  on  all  sides  to 
be  highly  unfair  in  its  operation.  Tl:ie  co:;ege 
deferment  exempted  people  from  higher  in- 
come bracket.'<,  and  lower  Income  men  served 
in  their  place.  Later,  these  men  came  home 
to  an  economic  situation  that  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.  From  1970  throngh  1972,  while 
close  to  a  million  men  a  year  were  discharged, 
veteran  unemployment  rose  from  100.000  men 
to  a  high  of  400,000  (in  January  of  1972), 
with  the  rate  exceeding  15 ""^  "and  among 
non-white  veterans  and  thoee  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education  reaching  21%  and 
31 '"f  respectively,"  according  to  the  VA's 
Harris  Survey. 

As  a  result,  these  men  became  fni-stnited. 
Tiiey  expected  that  thtir  service  to  their 
country  would  be  fully  recognized,  as  earlier 
service  had  been  recognized.  Yet  the  con- 
tro\ersy  surrounding  the  war  made  this  im- 
possible. They  felt  that  the  bureaucracies  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  employ- 
ment services  and  the  colleges  where  they 
sought  help  disregarded  their  sacrlflcea  and 
treated  them  as  chUdren.  A  persistent  theme 
wa.s  that  the  federal  government  educated, 
trained  and  transported  the  soldler-cUlzpn 
for  combat  with  great  efficiency.  But  the 
manner  hi  which  the  veteran  returning  to 
civilian  life  Is  treated  contains  none  of  that 
efTlciency  and  concern. 

Their  ow:i  words  be.st  reveal  their  feeling's: 
"Why  do  we  have  to  beg  for  assistance  or 
even  attention?" 

"All  we  want  is  the  chance  that  the  guys 
got  who  didn't  have  to  go." 

"Either  I  cau  take  care  of  my  wife  and 
child  or  I  can  go  to  school — not  both.  Why 
bhouid  I  have  to  make  such  a  choice?" 

"Liberals  hate  us  for  killing  and  conserva- 
tives hate  us  for  not  kUling  enough." 

"The  real  prisoner  of  this  war  is  tlie  ordi- 
nary veteran — tbe  conscripted  grunt  who 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  his  way  out 
of  the  war  by  going  to  college  or  didn't  have 
the  political  connections  to  get  Into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  sit  It  out." 
.  "All  we  vrant  is  what  our  fathers  got." 

•TVe  feel  that  no  one  Is  really  listening." 
B.  GI  wn  use 

Many  returning  Vietnam-era  veterans 
lack  tlie  fiuancial  resources  to  use  today's 
OI  Bill,  which  they  see  as  their  be&t  c^por- 
tunlty.  A  high  proportion  of  the  draftees 
in  the  Vietnam  era  were  high  schooi  drot>- 
outs,  members  of  minority  groups  and  per- 
sons from  lower  Uicome  bacltgrourMls.  Con- 
sequently, a  GI  BUl  which  requires  suppie- 
mentary  financial  aid.  special  outreach  and 
remedial  efforts  by  edttcatlonal  institutions 
and  a  sophisticatc-d  understanding  of  gcw- 
emment  and  bureaucracy  will  reach  prl- 
marUy  those  veterans  who  had  pre-service 
higher  education.  This  is  generally  what  has 
happened.  The  use  of  the  GI  BlU  is,  there- 
fore, inverse  to  need. 

The  proof  of  the  "use  Is  Inverse  to  need" 
claim  lies  in  the  following  discussion  (based 
on  VA  statistics):  About  20 Ti  of  returning 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  And  yet,  of  those  actually 
enrolled  In  coUege  or  junlc»  college  imder 
the  GI  Bill,  this  educational  group  repre- 
sents only  about  3%  of  the  total.  Tou  have 
to  dig  this  figure  out  because  the  largest 
number  in  this  category  are  in  the  "other 
schools"  groups,  which  is  about  70%  cor- 
r«qx>ndencs  schools.  This  group  la  dis- 
counted here  because,  according  to  a  re- 
cent QAO  report,  those  vets  In  coire^xind- 
ence  schools  have  a  76%  dropout  rate.  The 
combined  college  and  junior  coUege  use  rate 
Is  higher  today  than  after  earlier  wars,  be- 
cause of  the  higher  level  of  education  of- 
fered by  Junior  coUegeB  that  previously  would 
have  been  counted  under  other  categoriee. 
iiie   avaiiabUity   of   cheap,   good   technical 
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education  at  JuhIm'  ccdleges,  as  well  as  the 
bigher  education  qualifications  demanded 
for  Jobs,  are  the  reasons  this  report  stresses 
the  college  and  Jiinior  college  participation 
route.  But  many  veterans  have  much  to  gain 
from  on-the-job  and  technical  training  in 
other  settings.  We  recognize  that  fact. 

Todays  GI  Bill  has  educated  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ve^rans,  and  will  cost  t2.6 
billion  this  year.  It  Is  In  many  respects  the 
best  available  federal  scholarship  program, 
yet  It  operates  with  an  uneven  Impact.  Its 
successes  In  helping  many  veterans  must  be 
weighed  alongside  the  difficulties  other  vet- 
erans have  In  using  this — the  prime  read- 
justment tool.  WhUe  nationally  46.1%  of  the 
nation's  6,220,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
used  the  GI  Bill  (for  one  piuT>ose  or  an- 
other), 53.9%  have  not.  Within  the  ranks  of 
those  that  have  used  It,  there  are  many  that 
have  failed  to  complete  their  courses,  for 
reasons  that  were  brought  out  during  these 
hearings  and  in  Congressional  hearings. 

The  low  level  oJ  GI  Bill  benefits  has  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes  precluded  most  vet- 
erans from  using  the  bill  to  go  to  private  col- 
leges. In  effect,  these  veterans  have  been 
fc«'ced  to  compete  for  limited  spaces  in  pub- 
lic community  and  Junior  colleges  with  low 
tuition.  E^ven  the  tuition  at  four-year  pub- 
lic colleges  is  higher  than  some  veterans  can 
afford.  This  was  demonstrated  at  the  Cleve- 
land hearing,  when  one  young  vet  ssdd  he 
was  enrolled  at  Cuyahoga  Community  Col- 
lege (Instead  of  Cleveland  State  Col- 
lege, where  he  wanted  to  go)  merely  be- 
cause of  the  difference  In  tuition:  At  Cuya- 
hoga, he  said,  the  tuition  was  $380,  while  at 
Cleveland  State  It  was  over  $700.  "Why 
should  I  be  restricted  In  the  choice  of  a  pub- 
lic college  Just  because  of  $320?  Doesn't  that 
mean  there  la  something  wrong  with  a  GI 
Bill  that  does  that?" 

The  monthly  subsistence  funds  a  student 
veteran  at  Rutgers  Newark  would  have  for 
living  expenses,  after  payment  of  tuition, 
rose  on  account  of  the  October  1972  benefits 
increase  from  $101.11  to  $133.33.  Veterans  at 
the  Newark  hearing  considered  both  sums 
Inadequate  because  of  the  consistently  high 
unemployment  rate  In  the  Newark  metro- 
politan area,  resulting  in  difficulties  in  locat- 
ing part-time  Jobs,  and  a  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  the  city. 

Par  more  veterans  appear  to  be  married 
than  non-veteran  students,  and  their  fl- 
Tmnctal  obligations  are  commensurately 
greater.  According  to  an  American  Council 
on  Education  research  report — "The  Viet- 
nam-Era Veteran  Enters  College" — 38.3% 
of  the  veteran  students  are  married,  while 
only  12%  of  non-veteran,  flrst-thne  college 
students  are. 

C.  Comparison  with  situation  of  World  War 
II  GIs 

Compared  with  the  World  War  n  veteran, 
his  counterpart  today  is  receiving  unequal 
treatment,  both  Ln  terms  of  benefits  and 
opportunities  and  In  terms  of  public  accept- 
ance. "We  only  want  what  our  fathers  got," 
was  a  frequent  veteran  comment.  After  World 
War  n,  veterans  had  most  tuition  and  fees 
paid  directly  by  the  federal  government,  a 
book  allowance,  some  subsidized  housing 
and  a  $75  month  subsistence  allowance;  and 
they  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  educational 
Institutions,  both  public  and  private.  Today's 
GI  Bill,  increased  in  three  stages,  now  gives 
the  single  veteran  a  base  allowance  of  $220 
a  month,  out  of  which  must  come  his  tuition, 
as  well  as  money  for  rent,  food,  books,  trans- 
portation and  other  basic  necessities.  Schools 
and  colleges  do  little  to  adapt  their  proce- 
dures to  the  needs  of  veterans. 

Under  the  World  War  11  GI  BlU,  veterans 
could  attend  any  approved  institutlona  of 
higher  education.  Today  they  are  effectively 
excluded  from  private  colleges  by  high  tui- 
tion costs,  which  are  five  times  higher  than 
those  of  the  late  104O's.  The  average  tuition 


charge  at  private  colleges  has  risen  from  $396 
to  $1,902.  After  World  War  n,  public  col- 
leges were  encouraged  to  take  veterans  as  a 
result  of  direct  reimbursement  from  the  fed- 
eral government  of  what  amounted  to  out-of- 
state  tuition  rates  for  instate  veterans.  Out- 
of-state  tuition  rates  more  truly  recognize 
the  actual  or  true  costs  of  education  to  the 
states. 

Those  rates  today  ara  $2,000  or  more  In 
California,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— four  of  the  states  with  large  con- 
centrations of  veterans.  In  effect,  the  federal 
government  has  shifted  a  large  bulk  of  the 
costs  of  education  from  itself  to  state  and 
local  government,  and  to  the  veteran.  Until 
$25,000,000  for  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc- 
tion Provision  was  released  in  June  1973,  no 
federal  funds  went  directly  to  colleges  to 
support  veterajis  education  efforts  other  than 
a  $4.00  per  student  processing  fee,  and  the 
small  Upward  Bound  for  Veterans  Program. 
ThiLs,  the  federal  government  no  loiiger 
funds — through  the  GI  Bill — the  expansion 
of  post-secondary  education  necessary  to  en- 
roll additional  veterans. 

As  a  result,  the  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era  feels  that  his  lot  Is  directly  related  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  war  and  the  divi- 
sions and  debates  engendered  by  it. 

As  pointed  out  at  the  Seattle  hearing  by 
Dr.  Charles  Odegaard,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington: 

"Soldiers  from  Vietnam  were  not  univer- 
sally conscripted  as  they  were  during  World 
War  II;  more  uero  chostsn  from  among  men 
who  could  not  go  to  college  and  who  were 
not  granted  deferments.  Not  surprisingly, 
then,  veterans  from  Vietnam  Include  more 
financially  disadvantaged  men  and  more 
minorities  than  previous  veteran  groups,  at 
least  In  recent  history.  Predictably,  these 
men  are  going  to  have  unusual.  Indeed 
unique  problems.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
as  well  prepared  for  college,  so  that  they  will 
require  more  and  specialized  attention  to 
get  through  college  and  to  enter  graduate  or 
professional  study.  They  are  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  place  in  Jobs;  and  more  than  previ- 
ous verteran  groups  they  are  going  to  find  re- 
entering civilian  life  an  emotionally  difficult 
and  traumatic  experience.  Unless  these  men 
are  given  special  help,  the  original  inequity 
which  encouraged  the  drafting  of  poorer  and 
less  well  educated  Individuals  will  be  magni- 
fied by  the  fact  that  those  who  were  less 
equipped  to  support  themselves  when  they 
were  drafted  come  back  as  veterans  to  com- 
pete In  the  Job  market  with  men  who  have 
had  two  more  years  of  education  and  train- 
ing. At  the  same  time  they  have  to  face  a 
less  receptive  and  unfilendly  envlroimaent 
than  their  predecessors." 

At  the  Seattle  hearing,  the  Director  of  the 
VA  regional  office  took  lasue  with  the  World 
War  n  "discrepancy"  argument,  submitting 
a  chart  showing  differences  In  costs  and  al- 
lowances In  constant  dollars.  The  VA  chart 
did  not  refute  the  testimony  of  veterans,  who 
offered  their  budgets  and  cost  flgiires  and 
compared  them  to  what  was  available  to  the 
World  War  n  GI  Bill-enrolled  veterans. 

One  veteran,  WUllam  Alblnger,  Jr.,  wrote 
to  the  Evening  Star  In  Washington,  D.C.,  af- 
ter reading  about  these  hearings:  His  feel- 
ings were  similar  to  those  of  many  other  vet- 
erans : 

"After  receiving  the  Grateful  Nation 
speech  in  Csun  Ranh  Bay,  I  rot  on  the  plane 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  restime 
my  law  studies.  I  was  stirprlsed  to  return  to 
a  place  that  was  practicing  cut-rate  govern- 
ment. Like  In  so  many  other  ways,  the  hid- 
den costs  of  the  war  were  being  foisted  off 
on  those  who  lacked  the  votes,  organization, 
or  money  to  have  political  clout — the  return- 
ing veterans.  ...  I  wonder  how  the  hell  guys 
who  were  s~hot  up  make  it  through,  vsrhat 
made  the  situation  particularly  galling  waa 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  people  I  en- 


countered (fellow  students,  faculty  members, 
friends  of  my  family)  all  thought  I  was  re- 
ceiving the  same  benefits  my  father  and  his 
generation  received." 

Because  of  the  continuing  controversy 
about  the  relative  benefits  given  World  War 
n  and  today's  veterans,  the  Committee  staff 
undertook  Its  own  analysis  of  the  available 
data. 

The  VA  chart  used  in  Seattle,  which  Is  sim- 
ilar to  other  such  presentations,  lumps  to- 
gether the  charges  at  two-  and  four-year 
public  colleges.  Pour-year  public  college  tu- 
ition has  climbed  so  that  the  average  charge 
is  now  $609  In  the  12  statea  with  60  7o  of  vet- 
eran population.  The  point  Is  that  today's 
veteran  in  many  states,  unlike  his  World  War 
II  predecessor,  has  been  hard  pressed  to  com- 
mand four-year  college  or  graduate  educa- 
tion at  public  colleges,  and  Is  priced  out  of 
private  colleges  completely.  The  latest  of 
three  increases  since  the  GI  Bill  was  reen- 
acted  In  1966  (at  a  level  lower  than  the 
Korean  War  benefits)  has  come  the  closest 
to  giving  today's  veteran  subsistence  monies 
equivalent  to  those  the  World  War  II  vet- 
eran received. 

The  veteran,  in  the  cities  where  we  held 
hearings,  trying  to  attend  four-year  public 
colleges  received  the  following  benefits  after 
paying  for  tutlon  and  books: 

MONTHLY   LIVING   FUNDS   AFTER  PAYMENT   OF  TUITION 


Academic  year 

l%9-70 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Rutgers  University 

Cleveland  State.  . 

J51.J3 
68.33 
74.55 

JIOl.ll 

84.  U 

106.11 

$133.33 
129.44 
143.44 

University  of  Washington 

The  GI  Bin  carried  benefits  before  tuition 
payments,  of: 

June  1969,  $130  per  month. 

June  1971,  $175  per  month. 

October  1972,  $220  per  month. 

The  value  of  $75  In  subelstence  (received 
by  World  War  n  vets)  In  current  dollars: 

1969,  $114. 

1970,  $121. 

1971,  $126. 

1972,  $131. 
June  1973,  $138. 

As  noted  above,  the  October  1972  Increase 
In  the  GI  Bill  came  the  closest  to  giving 
the  veteran  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  $75  a 
month  subsistence  of  a  single  veteran  after 
World  War  II.  However,  the  strict  doUar  con- 
version of  the  $75  In  today's  dollar  seems 
to  overestimate  the  buying  power  today's  vet- 
erans' benefits  represent  In  many  states.  The 
World  War  II  veteran  had  subsidized  hous- 
ing in  many  Instances.  The  familiar  quonset 
hut  was  frequently  mentioned  during  the 
hearings.  The  colleges  and  employers  adapted 
their  procedures  to  student  veterans.  Today's 
veteran  has  no  such  benefits. 

But,  more  importantly,  when  the  GI  BUI 
is  compared  to  the  percent  of  average 
monthly  earnings,  as  the  VA  did.  In  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, then  the  dlfflcultlei  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  become  readily  apparent.  The 
GI  BUI  was  never  Intended  as  a  full  scholar- 
ship; however.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
veteran  a  fair  chance  at  working  his  way 
through  school.  The  World  War  n  GI  BlU 
did  this  by  giving  the  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents 35.4%  of  the  average  monthly 
earnings;  the  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
49.5%;  and  the  veteran  with  two  dependents, 
56.6%.  Today's  veteran  with  no  dependents, 
after  paying  the  average  tuition  at  all  two- 
and  four-year  public  colleges,  is  left  with 
26.4%  of  average  monthly  earnings;  with  one 
dependent,  33.1%;  and  with  two  dependents, 
38.9%.  The  veteran  who  attempts  to  attend 
four-year  public  colleges  In  major  states  ends 
up  vrtth  22.4%;   29.0%;   and  35.0%,  respec- 
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tivelT  What  tblB  meana  la  that  the  Vietnam-  mer  Job*  that  bring  In  subatantlaUy  more  eulties  In  finding  part-tin:^  Jobs  of  the  Ia.st 
era  veteran  has  to  have  alternative  source*  than  the  World  War  n  veteraa  needed.  Qlven  several  years,  the  demands  of  the  veteran  for 
of  income.  partUmlarly  part-time  and  sum-     the  Itigb  coat  of  Uvlng  In  dtlea  waoA  M»  dia-     equal  teeatment  becone  Justifiable. 

COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  TO  GI  ■lU.  BENEFITS 


NO  O9p0T1u9Tu5 


I  dependent 


2  dependents 


Date 


Average 
rnonUuy 
•arnings 


Monthly 
payment 


Percantol 

avaraai 
monthly 
•aminp 


WvntMy 
payment 


Percent  of 

average 

monthly 

earnings 


Monthly 
psynMot 


1948 - — 

May  1973: 

After  payment  of  average  tuition  and  book  costs  at  an  pubH« 

colleges 

May  1973; 

Alter  payment  o<  avefagi  tuitioa  and  bMk  costs  at  majai  4-year 
public  colleges 


$2U 
(14 

617 


J75 
163 
138 


35.4 
26.4 
22.4 


$105 
204 
179 


49.5 
311 
29i0 


{120 
216 


Percent  of 
average 
nontlily 
earnings 


56.S 
38.9 
35.0 


D.  Unemployment 
Employment  of  any  kind  is  the  major  con- 
cern of  veterans.  To  use  the  GI  BlU,  most 
veterans  (without  outside  financial  help) 
must  have  either  a  full-  or  part-time  Job. 
Many  veterans  found  they  had  to  get  a  Job 
and  get  reoriented  to  clvUian  life  before  they 
could  make  the  decision  to  return  to  school. 
Yet  in  many  cases,  the  Jobs  they  thought 
they  were  qualified  for  because  of  their  serv- 
ice were  unavailable.  In  the  cities,  where 
most  vets  are  concentrated.  Jobs  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  Where  it  has  been  used  few  veter- 
ans, the  ti^A  Public  Kmploynient  Program 
has  heli>ed  some.  But  under  the  President's 
budget,  that  program  is  scheduled  for  ter- 
mination; and  even  those  Jobs  wfll  no  longer 
be  avaUable.  The  college  woitc -study  program 
has  not  helped  the  veteran  enough,  prtmar- 
fly  beca\i8©  ot  funding  levrts  and  demands  on 
it  by  non-veterans.  In  fact,  testimony  was 
presented  that  veterans  were  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  HEW  work-study  program 
because  of  inclusion  of  their  GI  Bill  income 
in  determining  their  economic  status. 

Unemployment  amon|5  Vietnam  veterans 
aged  20-24  has  remained  consistently  high, 
and  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
were  11.0%  for  veterans,  versus  7.3 'i  for 
non-veterans  (not  seasonally  adjusted)  In 
that  age  bracket.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
figures  were  9.2%  for  veterans  7.0%  for  non- 
veterans.  Testimony  was  heard  repeatedly  at 
the  hearlnga  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  was 
caught  In  a  vicious  cycle  because  he  lacks  the 
education  and  training  to  obtain  a  lob.  Yet 
without  a  Job  to  supplement  hla  Inadequate 
GI  Bill  benefits,  he  cannot  obtain  the  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Both  veterans  and  college  ofllclals  agreed 
that  the  greatest  need  was  for  an  assistance 
package  that  combined  an  assured  part-time 
J<*  with  GI  BUI  educational  benefits.  One 
veteran  teetlfled  at  the  Kewark  hearing  that 
In  his  search  tor  a  Job  (which  he  needed  to 
be  able  to  nalce  it  under  the  OI  BOl  > ,  it  was 
only  aftw  he  threatened  to  call  his  Con- 
gressman that  he  fluoally  secured  employ- 
ment. Part-time  emidoyiaent  did  not  yield 
enough  Income,  so  be  carries  both  a  full 
course  of  study  and  a  full-time  Job. 

Veteran  witnesses,  told  of  giving  up  on 
ushig  tlM  GI  BlU  after  frulUesa  searches  for 
part-time  Jotis.  WhUe  the  state  employment 
services  came  in  for  much  criticism,  the 
problem  is  that  many  employers  do  not  list 
with  the  service,  and  usually  only  full-time 
Jobs  are  available.  O*rvl0U8ly,  the  employ- 
ment service  has  a  diffiexilt  time  In  siupply- 
Ing  Joba  In  a  time  at  high  unemployment, 
like  that  beginning  In  1970. 

E.  Buremucrmn/ 
Many  of  today's  veterans  fe^l  that  the 
whole  system  <^  aaaiatance— tb«  YA,  th*  gov- 
ernmental bareaucxaey  and  the  traditional 
veterans  onjarrtmattons — la  Xkeltber  sympa- 
thetic to  their  needa  nor  representative  of 
their  era  of  service. 


While  the  VA.  the  employment  aervlee.  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  others  have  made  important  effort* 
to  use  Vietnam  veterans  in  their  programs, 
they  have  had  great  dlfBctiltles  in  getting 
veterans  to  accept  those  efforts  at  face  value. 
CMie  veteran  at  the  Newark  hearing 
summed  up  tt»  feeling  of  many  about 
bxireaucracy : 

"America  needs  to  gamUe  on  the  potential 
of  this  generation  of  veterans  to  at  least  the 
same  degree  as  it  did  on  the  World  War  II 
generation.  Instead,  with  its  tradition  of  di- 
versity, American  society  can  only  offer  bene- 
fits to  Vietnam-era  veterans  through  increas- 
ingly narrow  channels,  developed  over  25 
years  ago  and  administered  with  decreasing 
flexibility,  under  tona  of  regtUations  and 
overreguiatlon,  by  people  who  it  seems  have 
forgotten  the  gamble  society  took  on  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Efforts  on  behalf  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
.should  be  more  in  humanistic  terms  rather 
than  the  present  national  and  economic 
crisis  terms.  A  greater  number  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  should  be  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment and  running  of  efforts  on  behalf 
of  veterans,  not  Just  token  representation, 
or  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  with  a  title,  for 
display  purposes,  with  no  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility. Programs  are  designed  and  im- 
plemented on  a  "Daddy  knows  what's  best 
for  you'  phUosophy,  and  when  they  faU  short 
or  fall,  tt»e  reason  is  always  'you  dont  really 
know  what's  best  for  yourself.' " 

At  the  Cleveland  hearing,  an  advertising 
executive  (himself  a  Kcwean  War  veteran) 
noted  l^bat  the  problem  seemed  to  be  one  of 
communication,  and  cited  the  many  forms 
and  brochures  with  their  governmental  Jar- 
gon— and  then  asked,  "How  can  you  expect 
to  relate  to  today's  alienated  vet  with  this 
sort  of  stuff?" 

At  the  Seattle  hearing,  a  vet^^an  of  World 
War  I,  representing  the  combined  charter 
veterans  organization,  offered  this  comment 
to  the  Vietnam  vet*:  "I  know  what  tt  is  to 
be  frustrated  by  bureaucracy."  However,  he 
urged  vets  to  "apiwoech  it  on  the  basis  of 
negotiation  rather  thain  abuse."  He  suggested 
that  the  charter  veterans  organization's  tac- 
tic of  "constantly  watching  and  constantly 
checking  up"  was  a  good  one,  and  was  a 
lobbying  effort  worth  emulating. 

Also  in  Seattle,  a  Vietnam  veteran — one  of 
the  few  to  be  elected  to  a  state  legislature — 
testified  that  this  era  of  vets  needs  a  lobby  of 
its  own.  He  urged  the  election  of  nu>re  Viet- 
nam vet»:iui8  to  public  office,  and  suggested 
that  they  organize  themselves  more  effective- 
ly. He  cited  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  C<»igre8s  today,  and  said 
that  in  contrast,  1946  saw  newly  elected 
vets — Buch  as  Jolux  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
M.  NlxoQ. 

Many  vets  in  the  hearings  noted  the  ab- 
sence of  yotmg  veterans  in  outreach  roles  and 
in  responsible  poeitlons  In  regional  ofllces. 
They  felt  the  need  for  Vietnam  veterans  to 


have  a  major  influence  in  the  development  of 
national  policies,  as  well  as  at  the  local  level. 
on  their  behalf. 

Another  major  thrust  of  the  vet«ran»  was 
for  local  organizations  that  were  veteran-rvm 
and  veteran-influenced.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  third-party  contracts  tha'. 
bring  federal  money  in  to  supp>ort  clty-spon- 
scH-ed  and  controUed  agencies.  The  diflicultlef 
of  federal  regional  agenciea,  such  as  the  VA 
regional  office,  that  were  pointed  out  Included 
their  inabUity  to  Involve  the  local  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  and  Important 
men  and  women  who  could  contribute  to  pro- 
grams for  veterans.  Prom  the  testimony  given 
at  the  hearings,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  good  will  that  could  be  (Atan- 
neled  to  Vietnam  veterans;  yet  the  lack  of 
operable  mechanisms,  such  as  the  cttteen 
committees  that  were  fonned  in  Seattle.  ;»e- 
vented  assistance  from  reaciiing  many  vet- 
erans through  existing  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Testimony  was  given  at  the  Cleveland  hear- 
ing on  the  tremendous  value  of  the  recent 
Upward  Bound  for  Veterans  projects  funded 
by  HEW  in  1»72.  Former  astronaut  NeU  Arm- 
strong, now  a  professor  at  the  UniversiLy  of 
Cincinnati,  detailed  how  such  a  project  Is 
working  there.  SlmUarty.  officials  at  Cityaho^* 
Community  College  told  how  they  have  se: 
up  successful  outreach,  counseling,  remedial 
education  and  assistance  efforts  with  such  n 
grant.  These,  and  projects  such  as  College 
Discovery,  run  at  Fort  Dix  by  Montclair  State 
College  (and  detaUed  at  the  Newark  hear- 
ing), show  the  advantages  of  federal  funds 
going  to  locally  run  "vets  helping  veta" 
projects. 

Tom  Tharpe,  a  product  of  College  Dls- 
coven.'.  testified  at  the  Newark  hearing. 
"When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  waa  told  I 
wasn't  college  mat^erial.  Then  in  the  service  I 
discovered  Colle^  Discovery.  They  counseled 
me  and  got  me  into  college,  where  I  have  a 
3.2  average."  Mr.  Tharpe  wUl  graduate  aoon 
from  Brooklyn  College  with  a  degree  in 
mathematics. 

Ralph  Munro,  Special  Assistant  to  Gov- 
ernor Daniel  Evans,  suege&ted  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  special  re^'enue  sharing  be  applied 
to  veterans.  He  felt  that  if  the  state  had  the 
financing  to  tackle  veterans  problems,  tt 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  them. 
Unfortviuately,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  program,  with  which  the  state  had 
launched  a  major  veterans  program,  a-ssign- 
ing  veterans  to  each  community  college  in 
the  state,  may  run  out  shortly.  Mxtnro  sug- 
gested that  a  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gi-am  for  veterans  could  solve  the  problem. 
Delays  in  the  receipt  of  GI  Bin  benefits 
have  been  particularly  harmful  to  Vietnam 
veterans  attempting  to  stay  in  college.  The 
fact  that  checks  are  late  In  arriving  makes 
It  hard  for  counselors  to  persuade  veterans 
to  return  to  school.  In  fact,  many  men  In 
school  have  had  to  drop  out  because  of  late 
receipt    of    their    checks.    The    President's  ' 
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Commltte*  on  the  Vletn&m  Veteran  pointed 
out  m  Its  19«9  report  that  low  participation 
In  the  CI  Bill  was  related  to  these  delayed 
payments.  The  report  said: 

•  The  effect  of  this  after-the-fact  method 
of  payment  can  be  to  discourage  program 
participation  by  the  veteran  who  cannot 
afTord  the  Initial  outlay  required  by  most 
schools  for  prepayment  of  fees,  tuition, 
books,  and  the  necessary  money  for  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family  until  the 
first  payment  Is  received.  The  intent  of  the 
program  Is  thus  Jeopardized." 

While  the  advance  payment  provision  of 
the  1972  GI  Bill  is  designed  to  correct  this, 
many  veterans  at  the  hearings  expressed 
skepticism,  as  long  as  the  system  depends  on 
computers.  However,  the  new  system  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  combined  administra- 
tion and  Congressional  initiatives,  should 
alleviate  the  very  major  problem  of  payment 
delays.  It  appears  from  discussions  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  officials  that  taking 
a  veteran's  file  out  of  the  system  to  find  out 
why  delays  are  Involved  may  In  Its  own  right 
Blow  down  the  processing  of  his  claim.  Ob- 
viously, the  computer  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
paper  that  Is  fed  tnto  It:  and  the  current 
system,  with  Its  potential  delays — by  the  vet- 
eran, by  the  college  and  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration— works  a  serious  hardship  on 
individuals. 

F.  Geographical  differences  in  GI  bill 
effectivenei* 
The  programs  of  assistance  which  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  GI  Bill  are  not 
uniformly  available  to  veterans.  The  GI  Bill 
Itself  Is  used  to  widely  varying  degrees  in 
different  states.  Some  states  have  bontises 
and  free  public  tuition.  Some  schools  have 


federally  funded  veterans  assistance  efforts. 
Som»  local  areas  have  outreach  programs. 
Some  areas  have  available  Jobs.  But  nothing, 
not  even  the  GI  Bill  Itself,  Is  uniform  In  its 
effectivenesB. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  GI  Bill  depends  on 
which  state  a  vetei"an  returns  to.  California 
has  the  nation's  most  extensive  public  col- 
lege system.  Community  colleges  and  a  state 
college  system  with  a  2do,000-student  enroll- 
ment are  available  at  low  tuition  rates. 

A  California  student  veteran  pays  $140  of 
his  GI  Bill  benefits  for  tuition  at  a  state  col- 
lege, while  a  New  Jersey  veteran  pays  $630 
and  an  Ohio  veteran  $700.  (Becr.use  the  pres- 
ent program  no  longer  takes  into  account 
variations  in  tuition  costs,  equal  military 
service  no  longer  means  equal  readjustment 
opportunities,  as  it  did  under  the  World  War 
n  GI  Bill.) 

The  National  A-ssociation  of  Collegiate  Vet- 
erans submitted  a  report  that  It  had  pre- 
pared, entitled  The  Vietnam-Era  GI  Bill — 
Equal  Military  Service — Unequal  Readjust- 
ment Opportunities.  Unfortunately,  NACVI 
President  James  Mayer  was  unable  to  come 
to  Cleveland  and  testify.  However,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report  shows  that  per  capita 
payments  to  individual  veterans  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state.  California  leads  the  ma- 
jor states,  with  its  veterans  able  to  use  over 
»1230  in  GI  Bill  benefits  on  a  per  capita  basis 
during  the  five  years  from  fiscal  1968  to  fis- 
cal 1972.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  veterans  used 
slightly  nu>re  than  half  as  many  dollars  la 
GI  Bili  benefits. 

The  NACVI  report  cites  the  difference  In 
how  California  veterans  ■were  able  to  make 
use  of  the  benefits  In  contrast  with  New 
York  veterans.  In  fiscal  1972,  Callfornians 
used    $302,000,000    in    benefits,    while    New 
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Yorkers  tised  $99,000,000.  These  two  states 
ordinarily  get  nearly  equal  shares  under  most 
federal  programs;  however,  between  fiscal 
1968  and  fiscal  1972,  California  veterans  used 
more  than  $565,000,000  more  than  New  York 
veterans  in  GI  Bill  benefits.  This  Is  largely 
a  reflection  of  the  mix  of  the  state's  post- 
secondary  education  system  and  the  lower 
levels  of  tuition  In  California.  With  few 
prlvato  colleges,  a  heavUy  subsidized  state 
system,  and  a  community  college  system 
three  times  as  large  as  New  York's,  the  Cali- 
fornia veteran  had  much  easier  access  to  the 
GI  Bill  than  did  the  New  York  veteran.  It 
should  be  noted  that  California  veterans  take 
no  ino::ey  away  from  New  York  veterans 
when  t.hey  use  the  GI  Bill  to  the  extent  they 
do,  for  the  GI  Bill  contains  a  unique  com- 
mitment by  Congress  to  make  more  money 
available  as  more  veterans  decide  to  use  the 
benefits. 

The  attached  chart  shows  the  great  dis- 
parities among  states  In  the  usage  of  the 
GI  Bill.  In  a  per  capita  basis  (to  show  the 
relation  of  GI  Bill  payments  to  the  number 
of  veterans  on  a  state-by-state  basis),  an- 
nual educational  benefits  go  from  a  high 
of  $469  for  veterans  In  North  Dakota  to  a  low 
of  ,$174  for  veterans  In  Virginia.  As  for  the 
utility  of  the  GI  Bill  for  ct^ege  or  Jtinlor 
college  education,  35%  of  California's  vet- 
erans use  it,  while  less  than  14%  of  Indiana's 
veterans  do  so. 

This  points  up  the  Inherent  Inequality  In 
the  practical  limits  on  the  way  the  GI  Bill 
can  be  used  by  veterans  In  various  statesL 
Further  variances  among  veterans  with  dlf- 
erent  economic  and  social  backgrovmds  were 
testified  to  at  the  hearings.  However,  no 
definitive  national  statistics  exist  on  this 
point. 
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1  Nortk  Dakota J4,690.00O  15,000  J7,040,000  34.4 

2N««M«ua> 4.S50,009  31,000  14,120,000  29.7 

3  ArizofM 4.500,000  61,000  27,440,000  32.2 

4  So«t»l  D»k<rt« 4,210.000  15.000  6.320,000  27.2 

5  C«tornia 4,170,000  725,000  302.180.000  35.3 

S  Ort  of  Coantry 3.900,000  71,000  27,690,000  16.4 

7  Utah 3,880.000  38,000  14,750,000  28.2 

8  Colorado 3.810.000  81,0C'0  30,860,000  26.6 

»  Alabama 3.690.000  90,000  33.240,000  20.8 

M  Hawaii 3.670,000  28,0CO  10,280,000  26.7 

11  Oklahoma 3,670,000  87,000  31,950,000  25.5 

12  WashMflon 3,450,000  136,000  46,890,000  27.8 

13  noridl 3,410,000  213,000  72,590,000  25.4 

14  Ofeesii 3,390,000  77,000  26,140.000  29.2 

nUmuma 3,370,000  94,000  31,700,000  20.0 

U  IMm. 3,350,000  21,000  7,040,000  28,8 

17  Tcus 3,320,000  342,000  113,680,000  24.3 

18  Kansas..  3,300,000  67,000  22,130,000  25.3 

I9TeflMSse« 3,230,000  114,000  36,870.000  19.9 

20  MoaUna _ 3,180,000  22,000  7.000,000  26.8 

21  Arkaoui 3,160,000  51,000  16.140,000  19.4 

22  Georgia 3,040,000  147,000  44,730,000  16.6 

23  South  Cifolina 2,990,000  77,  OCO  23.000.000  17.2 

24  Horth  Carolina.... 2,970,000  136,000  40,360.000  20.1 

25  Wjominj 2.960.000  11,000  3,260,000  27.3 

26  Wisconan 2.930,000  125,000  36,610,000  21.5 

27  Minnesota 2,900,000  128,000  37,070,000  20.6 
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per  10,000 
Vietnam- 
era  vets 
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28  Mississippi .„. $2,870,000 

29  '0W3 - 2,820,000 

30  Missouri 2,790,000 

31  NebrssKa. 2  780,000 

32  Rhode  Island 2.730.000 

33  Michigan 2,650,000 

34  Illinois 2,550,000 

35  Nevada 2,430,000 

36  Kentucky 2,330,000 

37  New  Hampshire 2,310,000 

38  Connecticut 2,300,000 

39  Maine 2,280,000 

40  MassachusetU 2,270,000 

41  West  Virginia 2,250,000 

42  New  York : 2,160,000 

43  Pennsylvania 2,160,000 

44  Vermont 2,080,000 

45  New  Jersey 2,040,000 

46  Delaware 2,020,000 

47  Indiana... 1,970  000 

48  Maryland 1,940,000 

49  Ohio    - 1.910,000 

50  Alaska 1.  800,  000 

51  Virginia 1,740,000 

Total 12,960,000 


45,000 

79,000 

141,000 

43,000 

33,000 

255,000 

309,000 

19,000 

83,000 

26,000 

91,000 

29,000 

181,000 

45,000 

461,000 

344,000 

14,000 

198,000 

19,000 

161,000 

133,000 

322,000 

12,000 

152.000 


J12, 910, 000 
22,  300,  000 
39,  360, 000 
11.970,000 

9.  020,  000 
67, 600, 000 
78, 940, 000 

4,610,000 
19,340,000 

6, 010,  OOO 
20, 890, 000 

6, 620,  000 
41,  070, 000 
10,120,000 
99,  730. 000 
74. 160. 000 

2,670,000 
40, 440, 000 

3,840,000 
31. 750. 000 
25. 860, 000 
61,590,000 

2, 160, 000 
26,  510,  000 


19.8 
19.1 
20.8 
24.1 
19.2 
22.1 
20.5 
16.9 
15.8 
17.0 
19.1 
17.0 
19.1 
17.6 
20.3 
16.1 
13.3 
16.4 
18.2 
13.8 
20.2 
16.2 
15.4 
18.5 


6, 220, 000        1,  806.  540. 000         >  23. 4 


>  Avrraje  per  ICCOO  vets. 
>Aveia(e. 


G.  Federal  respontilrility 
The  President's  Budget  Message  for  FY 
1974  says,  "TTi©  primary  responsibility  for 
most  [education  and  manpower  training] 
activities,  oth^r  than  those  for  veterans, 
rests  with  etate  and  local  government,  (em- 
phasis ftdded)"  Tet  for  the  shortcomings 
In  federal  funds — not  only  for  the  GI  Bill, 
but  for  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 
Program,  work-study,  EEA,  GEO  and  other 
programs  needed  by  veterans — It  Is  the  states 
that  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  gap.  State 


Source:  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Population  and  College  Participation  Rate,  Department  of  Vet- 
erans BeneTits,  Veterans  Administration;  payments  by  State,  VA  work  sheet  for  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Report,  Federal  Outlays  Bulletin  of  November  1973. 


and  local  goverrunents  have  had  to  make  up 
for  the  differences  in  today's  GI  Bill  and  that 
of  World  War  n.  Where  they  have  not.  vet- 
erans have  been  unable  to  use  their  op- 
portunities. California,  with  its  extensive 
public  higher  education  system,  has,  In  ef- 
fect, created  a  universal  scholarship  program 
for  all  its  citizens.  Most  states  have  not. 
As  a  result,  the  veteran  who  returns  to  Cali- 
fornia has  a  far  better  chance  to  effectively 
utilize  GI  Bin  benefits. 

The  federal  govern  meet's  programs  which 


have  benefited  veterans — such  as  the  EEA 
and  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program — and  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's  veterans 
program  have  gone  part  way  In  reducing  vet- 
erans unemployment  and  In  creating  oppor- 
tunities. But  with  250,000  veterans  stUl  un- 
employed, the  federal  government  will  have 
to  assume  a  greater  shafe  ot  the  btu-den. 
Where  local  veterans  projeots  exist,  each  must 
persuade  the  city  to  allocate  money  for  those 
veterans.  The  veterans  thomselves  are  large- 
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ly  tinorganlzed  and  competing  with  estab- 
lished Interest  groups  for  available  funds. 

At  all  three  of  the  hearings,  testimony 
was  given  by  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture about  proposed  or  existing  cash  bonuses 
for  veterans  or  so-called  State  GI  Bills  grant- 
ing educational  benefits  as  add-ons  to  the 
federal  OI  Bill.  A  sun'ey  of  all  50  states  re- 
vealed an  Incredible  amount  of  activity  In 
this  regard.  The  total  amount  of  one-shot 
cash  bonuses  either  passed  or  p>ending  is  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  while  the  annual 
amount  of  total  state  education  benefits  Is 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars.  These  figures  say 
a  great  deal  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent GI  Bill;  and,  whUe  much  of  tills  state 
legislation  will  probably  not  become  law,  it  Is 
significant  that  so  many  public  officials  feel 
It  Is  necessary 

Ohio  State  Senator  Anthony  Calabrese  put 
the  case  of  state  legislators  for  federal  respon- 
sibility when  he  said,  "The  State  doesn't 
have  adequate  resources  to  solve  the 
(veterans)  problem.  The  federal  government 


alone  has  the  power  to  declare  and  wage  war; 
therefore,  becatise  the  fedwal  government 
Is  responsible  for  this  war.  It  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  veterans  of  this  war." 

At  both  the  Newark  and  the  Cleveland 
hearings,  the  American  Servicemen's  Union 
testified  In  favor  of  a  flat  $2500  bontis  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans — a  figure  representing 
the  minimum  average  difference  between 
civilian  and  military  pay  over  the  usual  two- 
year  military  tour  of  service.  Tne  Committee 
tends  to  agree  more  with  the  testimony  of 
the  state  legislators  at  the  Cleveland  and 
Seattle  hearings,  who  tabued  that  cash 
bonuses  are  an  Inappropriate  way  of  struc- 
turing veterans  benefits.  Such  benefits  under 
the  GI  Bill  are  more  appropriately  related 
to  the  pursuit  of  education  and  training,  and 
any  cash  payments  should  be  made  only 
for  subsistence  while  enrolled  In  school. 

Pending  State  Veterans  Benefits.  This  Is 
a  chart  showing  present  and  pending  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  benefit  legislation  by  state. 
It  Is  limited  to  either  cash  bonuses  or  edu- 


cational benefits,  such  as  tuition  credits.  It 
does  not  Include  the  multitude  of  bUls  af- 
fecting POWs,  MIA's  or  survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  veterEins.  It  also  does  not  In- 
clude the  low  or  non -Interest  loan  bills 
being  considered  by  the  states. 

The  estimated  costs  of  the  benefit  levels 
are  figured  In  the  following  viray:  Bonus  pay- 
ments are  multiplied  by  the  latest  VA  figures 
showing  numbers  of  Vietnam -era  veterans  by 
state  (figures  do  not  Include  payments  some 
states  make  to  earlier  veterans):  tuition 
credit  costs  are  figured  by  multiplying  75% 
of  the  number  of  veterans  using  the  GI  Bill 
to  go  to  college  (75%  being  the  average  num- 
ber of  students  in  state  schools)  by  the 
average  out-of-state  tuition  rate  (as  being 
close  to  the  true  cost  of  education  to  the 
state ) . 

States  not  listed  either  do  not  have  legis- 
latures in  session  or  do  not  have  Identifiable 
veteraris  legislation. 

Sources:  American  Legion,  VPW  and 
Council  of  State  Governments,  May  1973. 


State  and  legislation 


Status 


Provides 


Estimated  cost 
(millions) 

Annual         Total 
pay-  pay- 

ment       ment 


Arizona: 

0)  Vet  bonus Committee J500  maximum J30. 5 


(2)  Educ  benefit Introduced J60  cuVsemester  In  11.5 

tuition. 

Arkansas :  Educ.  benefit Committee Free  textbooks,  full  6 

tuition.  State  schools. 

Colorado:  Educ.  benefit Senate  parsed..  ^00  tuition,  credit  at  4.8 

State  schools. 
J300  maximum 


-do. 


Connecticut:  Vet  bonus Passed 

Delaware: 

(1)  Vet  bonus Passed 

(2)  Educ.  benefit Committee Tuition,  all  schools 

Florida:  Educ  benefit do Tuition  credit 

Illinois: 

Vet  bonus Passed JlOO 

Tuition,  State  schools 


27.3 


3.5 
64.8 


31 


(1)  

(2)  Educ  benefit Committee Tuition,  State  schools 61.7 

Indiana:  Vet  bonus Passed J200  Vietnam  vets 

Looisiana:  Vel  bonw Committee $500  maximum 

Louisiana:  Vet  bonus Passed J250 

Massachusetts: 

(1)  Vet  bonus Passed J3P0  maximum 

(2)  Educ  benefit Pending Tuition,  State  schools 18.2 

Michigan : 

n)Vatbonus Committee $500  maximum 127.5 

,)  Educ.  benefit do Tuition,  State  schools 50 


S 

28 
23.5 

54.3 


Minnesota:  0)  Vet  bonus do. 

Missouri: 

(1)  Vef  bonus do. 

(2)  Educ  benefit do 


{300  maximum. 

J200  maximum , 

66  percent  reduced 
tuition.  State  schools. 


63 
23.2 


State  and  iegl::lalion 


Status 


Provides 


Estimated  cost 
(millions) 

Annual        Total 
pay-  piy- 

meat        ment 


Montana: 

(1)  Vets  bonus Int/oduced J300  maximum $6.S 

(2)  Educ.  benefit do Tuition,  State  schools $5.8 

New  Hampshire:  Vet  bonus Committee JlOO  maximum 2.6 

New  Jersey:  Educ.  benefit Passed  House...  J500  tuition  credit 15 

New  Mexico:  Educ.  benefit Introduced Tuition,  State  schools 3.2 

New  York:  Educ.  benefit do do 84.6 i 

North  Dakota:  Vet  bonus Passed $5C0  maximum 9 

Ohio:  Vef  bonus Conference J500 ,;     22S 

Pennsylvania:  .         .  .  „ 

(1)  Educ.  benefit Introduced >50/mo  supplemental  25     ;. i 

to  GI  bill. 

(2)  Vet  bonus Passed J750  maximum ^     256 

Rhode  Island:  Vet  bonus Introduced $350  maximum 9.9 

South  Dakota:  Vef  bonus Passed $500  maximum 7.5 

Tennessee:  Vef  bonus Not  yet  signed..  $300  maximum 34.2 

Texas:  Educ.  benefit Committee Tuition,  State  schools 8S.7 

Vermont:  Vet  bonus Passed $120  maximum 1.7 

Washington:  Vet  bonus do $250 34 

West  Virginia:  Vef  bonus Conference $400  maximum 40 

Wisconsin:  Educ.  benefit Committee Tuition  credH,  all  Sl5 .; 

schools. 


Total  bonuses  amount  (of  which  454.3  passed) 1.049.8 

Total  annual  education  benefits - —     448.2 


B.  The  military 

The  milltctfy  itself  has  done  far  too  little 
In  the  area  of  OI  readjustment.  Msmy  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  contend  that 
no  attempt  at  real  readjustment  counseling 
has  been  made.  Given  the  nature  of  the  wax 
and  the  public  reaction  to  It,  these  experts 
feel  that  lack  of  readjustment — and  lack  of 
any  significant  elapsed  time  between  field 
service  and  homecoming— are  the  heart  of 
the  veteran  problem. 

Present  veterazis  outreach  efforts,  con- 
ducted by  nearly  30  different  national  public 
and  private  groups  and  agencies,  would  have 
been  greatly  simplified  If  the  military  had 
conducted  a  uniform  and  thorough  program 
of  information  about,  the  encouragement  to 
use.  the  GI  Bill. 

As  It  Is.  some  OI's  have  benefited  from 
demonstration  projects,  such  as  Port  Dix's 
College  Discovery.  But  the  vast  majority  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  have  merely  been 
told  to  be  proud  of  their  service  and  to  con- 
vert their  GI  life  Insurance.  They  have  then 
been  released  to  confront  an  often  hostile 
public  and  to  deal  with  a  complex  system 
of  sporadic  and  uneven  assistance. 

Testimony  from  Port  Dlx  officials  at  the 
Newark  hearing  and  from  the  Commandiiig 
General  of  Port  Lewis  at  the  Seattle  hearing 
told  of  commendable  pre-release  programs 
at  these  Installations.  However,  such  efforts 
are  not  national  In  scope,  and  often  depend 


on  local  unit  commanders  as  to  whether 
ore  can  have  proper  counseling  and 
remedial  education  available  to  them— espe- 
cially on  a  "release  time"  basis. 

Project  Transition  received  roughly  $17,- 
000.000  a  year  m  Labor  Department  funding 
for  several  years,  and  additional  Department 
of  Defense  support,  but  each  base  com- 
mander had  the  option  as  to  how  deeply  to 
get  Involved  In  Project  Transition.  However, 
the  veteran  coming  back  directly  from  Viet- 
nam was  In  many  cases  discharged  directly, 
without  ever  getting  the  chance  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  transition  program.  He  was 
briefed  at  his  point  of  discharge,  which  was 
often  m  California.  This  briefing  was  limited 
and  visually  given  to  a  man  whose  attention 
was  focused  on  his  return  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones.  If  the  Army  would  begin  to 
treat  the  veteran,  from  his  first  day.  as  some- 
one whose  future  It  was  concerned  with, 
the  morale  problem  might  be  greatly  Im- 
proved, and  the  ability  of  the  veteran  to 
find  post-service  opjiortunities  might  also  be 
substantially  enhajiced. 

/.  Discharges 
The  present  system  of  awarding  lej«-than- 
honorable  discharges  by  administrative  pro- 
ceedings can  be  unfair  In  its  application  and 
can  result  and  has  resulted  in  unwarranted 
hardships.  Testimony  at  the  Cleveland  hear- 
ing both  by  the  co-author  of  the  Nader  Re- 


port on  the  Vietnam  Veteran,  a  former  Ma- 
rine Corps  lawyer,  and  by  recipients  of  such 
discharges,  gave  ample  indication  of  the  prob- 
lem. Congressman  Louis  Stokes  also  testi- 
fied about  many  constituents  who  have  been 
unduly  penalized. 

However,  it  appears  that  agreement  of  the 
t>-pe  and  means  of  reform  will  require  much 
more  investigation  and  research.  Meanwhile, 
the  results  of  the  present  system  mtist  be 
dealt  with.  The  VA.  as  well  as  present  mili- 
tary boards  of  review,  have  authority  to  deal 
with  such  cases,  but  have  a  record  of  delay, 
complexity  and  a  demonstrated  lack  of  leni- 
ency and  understanding. 

The  \'.\,  while  it  has  a  limited  right  to 
grant  educational  benefits  to  certain  recipi- 
ents of  less-than-honorable  discharges,  has  a 
93''c  rejection  rate  of  such  applications. 
Given  the  hardship  this  imposes  on  the  vet- 
erans involved — most  of  whom  share  com- 
mon economic  and  social  backgrounds — this 
seems  shortsighted  and  harsh.  Since  a  less- 
than-honorable  discharge  already  imposes 
employment  restrictions  on  the  recipient,  to 
deny  him  a  chpjice  for  needed  education 
shuts  him  completely  off  from  society  and 
from  any  means  of  readjustment  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  prtK-ess  for  discharge  review  is  com- 
plex, cobtly  and  to  a  large  extent  unreward- 
ing. The  American  Legion  and  American  Red 
Cross  I  as  well  as  other  groups — provide  val- 
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uablA  uslEtauoe  for  some  veteraiu  In  this 
reg&rd.  However,  tb«  fiuooesGes  are  limited, 
and  m&ny  veteraju  are  precluded  from  pur- 
suing tbe  matter  If  onlj  because  of  tbe  cost 
of  travel  Involved. 

If  the  problem  of  alteoatlon,  peer  Involve- 
ment and  readjustment  are  to  be  met.  It 
seems  logical  that  veterans  who  are  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  OI  Bill  must  be  given 
assistance  and  understanding.  Otherwise, 
charges  of  discrimination,  undue  hardship 
and  harafisment  will  continue.  The  most 
outspoken  and  emotional  parts  of  the  public 
hearings  concerned  this  on«  issue,  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  more  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  benefits  system. 

TAKT  U KBCOMICEICDATIOItS 

A.  GI  bai 

If  todays  GI  BUI  Is  going  to  be  truly  ade- 
quate for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  ex- 
perience of  thee©  hearings  Is  that  major 
changes  must  be  made  In  the  present  GI 
Bill.  As  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Washington  put  It.  "Though  the  benefits  are 
intended  to  be  equally  available,  they  are 
not  equally  accessible  to  all   veterans."' 

Therefore,  today's  GI  Bill  must  do  two 
Uiings: 

1)  It  must  make  a  reasonable  tuition  pay- 
ment, ao  that  more  veterans  can  further 
their  education  without  regard  to  state 
dlfferenoes  In  education   costs:    and 

2)  It  must  provide  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance equivalent  (In  terms  of  buying  power) 
to  that  which  was  available  to  World  War  n 
veterans. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  GI  Bill  Is  not 
equally  aTaiteble  to  veteranc  of  differing 
economic  means.  This  has  Implications  that 
disturb  many  Vietnam-era  veterans,  college 
administrators  and  public  officials.  Further 
the  structure  of  the  GI  Bill  limits  its  use  by 
▼eterans  In  many  states.  Merely  raising  the 
present  benefits  will  not  attack  the  major 
profclem^ — the  GI  BUI  muEt  be  made  more 
usable  by  more  Teterans.  eq>echiUy  those 
wlio  most  need  Its  education  and  training 
benefits.  Only  In  this  way  win  the  GI  BiU 
give  those  who  were  caned  to  military  acrr- 
loe  the  same  chance  for  advancement  en- 
Joyed  by  those  who  stayed  home.  If  the  GI 
BUI  really  represents  this  country's  gratitude 
towards  those  who  saorlfloed  their  best  time 
and  efforts  In  behalf  of  their  country  In  a 
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di^cuit  war  and  In  a  difficult  time,  tlien  It 
miist  be  uniformly  available  to  aU  who  want 
or  need  it. 

Therefore,  the  educational  benefits  und«r 
the  GI  BUI  must  be  made  part  of  an  assist- 
anoe  package  to  the  veteran — a  package 
which  iacliides:  a  reasonable  tuition  pay- 
ment which  does  not  limit  the  veteran  in 
applying  to  the  school  of  his  choice;  a  siab- 
slstence  payment  equivalent  to  that  given 
the  World  War  II  veteran;  locns;  a  part-time 
Job  for  those  who  need  it;  counseling;  and 
whatever  remedial  measures  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  veteran  to  get  full  usage  out  of 
the  GI  Bill. 

How  can  this  be  do.ne?  First,  each  veteran 
eligible  for  educational  beneSts  should  be 
given  a  voucher  which  constitutes  at  least 
80%  of  tuition  costs  at  Instltuions  of  higher 
learning  of  his  choice.  Both  the  VA  and  the 
educational  Institutions  should  work  to- 
gether on  this  system,  so  that  the  veteran 
is  least  Impaired  by  paperwork,  financial 
complexities,  computer  delays  and  timeta- 
bles for  payment. 

This  Committee  inltiailly  reconmiendcd  a 
tuition  payment  which  woiUd  represent  the 
average  non-resident  tuition  at  public  col- 
leges ($1200).  However,  as  was  pointed  out 
at  the  Seattle  hearing,  college  charges  are 
such  that  such  a  strict  payment  formula 
would  not  allow  veterans  to  enroll  in  many 
nearby  private  collcfc-es  that  might  exactly 
suit  their  needs.  Also,  it  Mcould  disadvantage 
those  veterans  presently  enrolled  in  low-tul- 
tlon  conununlty  colleges.  An  initial  recom- 
mendation would  have  limited  them  to  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  1 150  a  month,  which 
is  less  than  they  are  presently  getting. 

To  be  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  World  War 
II  GI  Bill,  close  to  full  tuition  at  private 
colleges  must  be  paid.  College  tuitions  at 
private  colleges  have  increased,  on  the  aver- 
age, five  times  from  wliat  they  were  In  1948 — 
far  exceeding  the  cost  of  living  increase  since 
tliat  time. 

Testimony  by  two  college  presidents  at  the 
Seattle  hearing  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the 
present  GI  BUI  represents  "a  tilt  towards 
public  colleges,"  and  this  is  neither  wis* 
nor  fair.  Dr.  Ode;?ard,  President  of  the  TJnl- 
verslty  of  Washington,  pointed  out  that 
some  30  states  a.sslst  private  colleges,  while 
others  do  not.  and  that  If  a  GI  BUI  is  going 
to  be  "equally  accessible."  it  wUl  have  to  pay 
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tuition  and  fees  at  both  publk:  and  private 
colleges.  The  80%  maximum  is  consistent 
with  the  principle  that  the  veteran  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  his  own  educa- 
tion. 

Besides  the  World  Waf  D  system,  a  prece- 
dent of  direct  tuition  payment  is  within  the 
present  GI  Bill.  Pull  tuition  for  disabled  vet- 
erans Is  paid  through  the  OI  BUI.  Adequate 
safeguards  have  been  devieed  to  protect  the 
government  a^lnst  abuse  when  tuition  is 
paid  for  the  disabled  veteran.  These  safe- 
guards could  easUy  be  carried  over  to  the  reg- 
ular veteran  students. 

The  second  elem.ent  In  restructuring  the 
GI  BUI  is  to  contain  a  direct  subeistence 
payment  to  the  enrolled  veteran.  This  figure 
should  be  the  present  C320-a-month  base 
paj-ment.  This  amount  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  World  War  n  GI  Bill  subsistence  pay- 
ment, in  that  the  $75  a  month  paid  then 
was  35.4%  of  the  average  monthly  earnings 
reported  by  the  Department  of  L(ri>or.  The 
latest  average  monthly  earnings  figure  is 
$617.  and  an  eq\iivalent  35.4 f"<-  of  that  Is 
$220.  Married  veterans'  payments  are  oxit  of 
line  with  the  corresponding  World  War  n 
percentages,  however,  and  payments  for  mar- 
ried veterans  with  two  or  more  dependents 
especially   should   be  brought   into   line. 

Several  witnesses  at  the  hearings  recom- 
mended a  straight  oo»t-of-livii>g  increefle  be 
appHed  to  the  World  War  n  $75-a-month 
subsistence  payment— yielding  a  base  pav- 
ment  o*  about  $150  a  month.  However,  the 
percentage  applied  to  the  average  monthly 
earnings  figure  more  closely  approximates 
the  buying  power  avaUahle  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II — especially  \\'lien  consideration 
is  taken  of  the  fact  -that  the  earlier  bill 
covered  cost  of  books  and  that  oollege«  then 
made  avaUahle  low-cost  veteran  housing, 
frequently  government  surplus. 

These  two  changee— the  80%  tuition  vou- 
cher and  the  base  $220-a -month  subsistence 
payment — would  wipe  out  the  disparities 
that  exist  in  the  usage  of  the  present  OI 
BUI.  ITiey  would  also  enable  veterans  to 
consider  enrolling  in  private  colleges — some- 
thing they  are  economically  precluded  from 
doing  now.  The  following  chart  reflects  this 
situation  In  comparison  to  that  of  the  WcH-ld 
War  n  era : 
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A  ftirther  recommendation  Is  to  relax  the 
present  eight-year  time  limit  for  OI  Bill 
eligibility.  It  was  felt  that  this  tinnecessar- 
ily  puts  the  veteran  under  the  gun  to  take 
courses  that  wUl  enable  him  to  get  throtigh 
college  as  quickly  as  possible — without 
proper  regard  to  field  of  study  and  relevant 
courses.  If  a  veteran  is  going  to  college  half- 
time,  he  literally  must  begin  the  day  he  Is 
separated  to  complete  his  studies  before  his 
benefits  run  out.  This  seems  an  unwarranted 
restriction.  It  also  prevents  veterans  from 
using,  today,  a  program  that,  when  enacted 
m  1966  at  $100  a  month,  offered  benefits  $10 
less  a  month  than  the  Korean  War  GI  Bill 
offered.  The  1972  amendments  gave  veterans 
In  many  states,  for  the  first  time,  a  level  of 
OI  Bill  benefits  that  was  feasible  for  them  to 
begin  to  use.  even  though  these  benefits 
remained  far  below  those  of  World  War  11 
m  terms  of  buying  power.  Indeed,  the  1972 
amendments  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Nixon  enabled  the  vet- 
eran to  come  closer  to  parity  with  World 
War  11  benefits  than  he  hiid  ever  been  before. 

A  similar  easing  of  the  36-month  entitle- 
ment period — extending  it  to  48  months — is 
also  recommended.  This  gives  the  veteran 
needed  flexibility  in  changing  courses,  up- 
grading Job  skills  and  other  aspects  of  edu- 
cation and  training. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  major 
Increase  In  public  dollar  expenditures  for 
veterans'  education  by  such  changes  in  the 
GI  Bill.  However,  the  GI  BUI  is  a  unique 
Investment  in  individuals.  It  is  proven;  In- 
deed, many  think  our  post-war  prosperity 
rests  on  the  trained  manpower  that  resulted 
from  the  $19  billion  expenditure  on  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War  GI  Bills. 
Some  savings  might  be  realized  In  the  many 
federal,  state  and  local  programs  which  are 
now  tapped  by  veterans  because  of  present 
low  GI  Bill  benefits.  These  range  from  wel- 
fare to  food  stamps,  to  social  security  bene- 
fits, to  unemployment  compensation,  to  ed- 
ucation grants  and  loans,  to  other  programs 
which  have  t)een  funded  to  help  veterans 
take  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill.  If  benefits 
were  adequate,  veterans  would  not  so  often 
have  to  seek  and  use  funds  from  these  other 
social  programs. 

Secondly,  a  survey  of  activity  in  the  50 
state  legislatures  reveals  that  more  than  a 
billion  dolllars  is  currently  either  pending 
or  available  in  Vietnam-era  veterans'  cash 
bonuses,  and  nearly  $500  million  in  annual 
educational  benefits  costs  is  pending  for  vet- 
erans. This  substantial  fiscal  activity  Is  only 
planned  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
federal  GI  Bill.  Much  of  it  will  probably  not 
become  law.  because  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  war.  although  earlier  veterans  received 
significant  benefits  in  this  fashion.  The 
President's  FY  1974  Budget  Message  stated 
that  the  federal  government  has  primary 
responsibility  for  veterans'  benefits  and  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  veterans  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  kind  of  disparities  such  non- 
uniform state  efforts  engender.  Educational 
opportunity  should  be  equally  available  for 
equally  rendered  national  service. 

More  important  than  any  fiscal  Impact  of 
such  GI  BUI  benefits  changes  Is  the  effect 
of  producing  a  fairer  and  more  usable  sys- 
tem of  educational  assistance. 

Veterans  who  testified  at  the  hearings 
resented  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled 
to  act  as  charity  cases  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  OI  BUI.  As  veteran  Walter 
Copeland  said  at  the  Newark  hearing;.  "The 
legend  is  the  Army  builds  men  .  .".  what 
kind  of  man  has  to  walk  around  begging  peo- 
ple to  help  him?"  Another  veteran  com- 
plained that  the  state  of  New  Jersey  houses 
its  veterans  affairs  agency  In  the  department 
that  deals  primarily  with  prisoners,  mental 
patients,  orphans  and  the  handicapped— 
thereby  confirming  how  the  veteran  Is  cate- 
gorically viewed  by  the  government.  Vets  at 


the  Cleveland  and  Seattle  hearings  also  com- 
plained of  the  complexities  and  the  demean- 
ing task  of  seeking  aid  from  welfare,  tinem- 
ployment  compensation,  food  stamps  and 
other  programs  which  were  not  primarUy 
designed  for  use  by  veterans  attempting  to 
use  their  OI  Bill  benefits. 

At  the  Cleveland  hearings,  Mr.  Bernard  B. 
DLrenfeld.  past  National  Commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  testified,  "The  GI  BiU 
for  Vietnam  veterans  ...  as  pertains  to 
education  ...  is  grossly  Inadequate,  and 
substantially  less  than  the  World  War  11  vet- 
eran received.  ...  It  Is  my  hc^e  that  Con- 
gress win  be  realistic  in  according  today's  re- 
turnees an  allowance  for  living  expenses  and 
tuition  that  is  in  line  with  today's  prices  and 
requirements." 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  hearing 
by  student  veterans  from  campus  clubs  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans,  the  indictment  of  today's 
GI  BUI  was  precise  and  characteristic  of  the 
bulk  of  veteran  testimony: 

"It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  Vietnam-era 
GI,  unlike  his  World  War  II  counterpart, 
Is  almost  totally  at  the  mercy  of  factors 
out  of  his  control — income;  geography:  high- 
er education's  finances — in  utUizlng  today's 
very  diiTerent  GI  BUI.  The  individual's  mo- 
tivation, initiative  and  need  regrettably  play 
a  minor  role.  While  many  veterans  are  able  to 
use  it,  others  with  equal  service  and  equal 
qualifications  cannot. 

"The  degree  of  educational  opportunity 
avaUable  to  today's  veteran  unfortimately 
depends  on  such  things  as  what  state  he 
lives  in;  what  city  he  lives  in;  the  local 
unemployment  rate;  the  extent  of  commit- 
ment of  local  and  state  leaders;  the  quaUty 
and  structure  of  the  educational  system 
available  to  him;  his  economic  and  social 
background;  the  public  attitude  towards  the 
war;  and  whether  his  area  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  a  limited  number  of  federal 
demonstration  assistance  efforts." 
B.  Employment 

Employment  opportunities  for  veterans  are 
a  total  necessity.  In  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  federal  government  should  be  the 
funding  sotirce,  through  public  employment 
programs. 

Given  both  the  educational  and  economic 
background  of  the  veterans  who  do  not  use 
their  GI  BUI  benefits,  a  part-time  Job  (at 
the  very  least)  is  their  main  concern,  if  they 
are  to  use  the  GI  BUI.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  veterans  at  the  hearings 
that  the  lack  qt  such  Jobs,  combined  with 
the  complexities  of  securing  benefits  and 
their  unfamUiarity  with  higher  education 
admissions  procedures,  has  produced  college 
enrollment  rates  among  veterans  that  are 
way  below  reasonable  expectations. 

It  is  obvious  to  this  Committee  that  a  sub- 
stantial work  ingredient  is  an  essential  part 
of  making  the  GI  Bill  more  avaUable  and 
more  usable  to  more  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Jobs  for  GI  BUl-enrolled  veterans  should 
be  a  national  priority.  Even  with  the  GI  BUI 
changes  recommended  above,  enrolled  vet- 
erans wUl  need  and  should  have  the  neces- 
sary Jobs  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  high 
costs  of  fiulhering  their  education.  The 
veterans'  riecds  must  be  viewed  as  a  pack- 
age. 

Under  its  present  structure,  the  GI  BUI 
largely  precludes  the  poorer  veterans  from 
Its  benefits.  The  Bill  mtist  be  changed  so 
that  all  veterans  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  fiu-ther  their  education  by  using  its  bene- 
fits. With  the  disproportionately  high  unem- 
ployment rates  among  veterans  in  the  key 
20-24  year  age  group,  and  the  general  paucity 
of  adequate  part-time  Jobs  in  most  cities, 
this  means  that  the  government  wUl  have  to 
take  the  lead. 

At  the  Newark  hearing.  Mr.  Benito  Guz- 
man, a  Vietnam  veteran  wlio  ha.^  worked  with 
Spaiii^h-speri!;ing  veterans,  testified  that  he 


knew  of  several  vets  who  became  so  frus- 
trated in  trying  to  find  work  to  enable  them 
to  go  to  school  that  they  gave  up  and  re- 
enlisted  In  the  Army.  Veteran  John  Moss,  at 
the  Cleveland  hearing,  told  how  he  was  forced 
to  drop  out  of  college  because  he  couldn't 
earn  enough  to  meet  costs,  even  with  the  GI 
BUI  and  a  part-time  Job.  Similarly,  veteran 
Larry  Parker,  at  the  Cleveland  hearing,  said. 
"Either  I  can  take  care  of  my  wife  and  son. 
or  I  can  go  to  school — not  both.  Why  should 
I  have  to  make  snch  a  choice?" 

After  World  War  n,  veterans  studying  un- 
der the  GI  BUl  worked,  depending  on  their 
economic  circumstances.  In  a  wide  variety 
of  part-time  Jobs.  The  Jobs  were  there.  Today 
the  Jobs  are  too  often  not  there,  and  with 
more  veterans  in  the  low  income  category, 
the  Jobs  are  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

There  are  five  specific  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  fissure  that  GI  BiU-enrolled  vet- 
erans can  have  Jobs  available  to  them: 

1.  A  public  employment  program  should 
be  continued  and  fuUy  funded.  Percentages 
of  these  public  employment  Jobs  suggested 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans  should  reflect  the 
employmerit  needs  of  veterans  in  each 
localiiy. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act.  in  these 
cities,  counties  and  states  where  It  has  been 
used  to  give  Jobs  to  veterans,  has  had  two 
extremely  valuable  applications.  First,  be- 
cause these  Jobs  have  been  on  a  one-year 
basis,  they  have  had  natural  application  to 
veterans  enrolled  In  school  and  college.  This 
has  been  cfpecbUy  true  where  the  Job  has 
been  "split."  so  that  two  veterans  share  it^ 
freeing  each  for  full-time  study. 

Second,  the  EE.\  Jobs  have  been  used  to 
hire  veterans  to  recruit  and  covinsel  other 
veterans  to  use  their  GI  Bill  benefits.  This 
type  of  peer  outreach  has  been  of  key  im- 
portance in  dealing  with  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  who  generally  feels  that  the  system 
doesn't  relate  to  him. 

This  precise  point  was  made  strongly  by 
educator  Dr.  Murray  Polner  and  Army  p>sy- 
cliiatrist  Dr.  Gordon  Livingstone  at  the 
Newark  hearing.  Also,  the  VETS  projects 
themselves  in  10  cities  (as  well  as  simUar 
outreach  efforts)  have  hhxi  great  success 
with  this  approach.  Where  the  VA.  employ- 
ment service  and  American  Legion  liave  par- 
ticipated in  the  tralnlr.g  of  these  peer  re- 
crullers  and  counselors,  results  have  been 
even  more  substantial. 

2.  Not  only  ElEA  Jobs,  but  also  federal  em- 
ployment opportunities,  should  be  made 
avaUable  to  GI  Bill-enrolled  vets  on  a  split- 
Job  basis. 

At  the  Newark  hearing.  Co-Chairman 
Conte  mentioned  the  President's  Memoran- 
dum to  Executive  Agencies  and  Departmen'  5. 
urging  the  hiring  of  veterans  and  the  use 
of  this  split-jobs-for-veterans  approach.  In 
subsequent  foUow-up  with  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  and  other  government  agencies, 
requested  by  veterans  at  the  Newark  hear- 
ing. It  appeared  that  the  split-Job  iniiLitive 
had  not  produced  substantial  results. 

.Available  federal  Jobs  mtist  be  set  aside 
and  designated  as  avaUable  on  a  split-Job 
basis  fur  veterans  enrolled  under  the  GI 
BUI,   In  order   to   ensure  resiUts. 

3.  The  college  work-study  program  and  the 
VA  work-study  provision  of  the  OI  BUi' 
Amendments  of  1972  shoiUd  be  adequately 
funded  and  expanded  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  GI  BUl-enrolled  veterans.  In 
addition,  the  new  Work-Study  for  Commun- 
ity Service  Learning  Program,  contained  In 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972.  should  be 
funded.  These  programs  should  be  fully  co- 
ordinated wiih  the  OI  Bill  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  veteran  can  afford  to  use 
his  educational  benefits  becomes  moot.  A  Job 
for  those  who  need  it  should  be  part  of  his 
GI  BUI  benefits  package.  Federal  work-study 
funds  should  be  made  avaUable  in  sufficient 
quaniiTies  to  areas  with  high  unemployment 
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rates  for  the  k«y  Tetenui  *ge  group,  perbape 
ttaroucb  »  MpamtA  OI  BUI  program. 

Tba  ooUece  work-etudy  program,  many 
v«teraiie  twanwwl.  to  largely  unaraUaMe  to 
tlietn.  sine*  quaUfleatloii  for  U  la  baaed  on  In- 
come, and  coUecM  conolder  OI  BUI  beneflfes 
aa  Incoaoe.  One  vei«ran  oomplalDed  tbat  U 
tlM  OI  Bill  beoeflts  ivereat  ooosldered  as  In- 
eom«  for  tax  purpoaes,  wby  ebould  they  be 
oonsldMvd  as  Inooroo  In  Xbe  awarding  of 
irark-etudy  jobs?  He  concluded  that  sueb  a 
determination  waa  Just  a  bureaiKratk:  way 
of  limiting  funds  for  ttae  purpose.  Veterans 
Cost  of  Instruction  funds  provide  a  signi- 
ficant aa^lrce  of  Jobs  for  student  veterans, 
and  It  la  urged  that  colleges  use  all  these 
funds,  ratber  than  Just  the  60%  required  by 
statute,  to  aid  veterans. 

4.  All  effortB  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  transferabUtty  of  military  training  and 
skills  to  clTlllaa  use  for  full  credit  and  quali- 
fication. There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why 
mUltary  driving  lloenaes,  and  especially  heavy 
equipment  operators'  permits,  should  not  be 
acceptable  and  certifiable  by  the  States.  The 
Departoient  of  L«bor  should  work  with  labor 
unions  to  see  that  mUltary  skills  with  civU- 
lan  utUlty  receive  full  recognition. 

6.  The  President's  Jobs  for  Veterans  pro- 
gram, an  Interagency  task  force,  has  done  a 
oommendahle  job  with  a  small  staS  and  lim- 
ited funds.  Its  adrertlsing  campaigns  have 
brought  an  awareness  to  the  public  and  to 
employem,  and  li^ve  probably  contributed  to 
the  suooess  that  the  National  Alliance  of 
Busloesamen  has  had  in  placing  several  hun- 
dred tho<igand  veterans  In  job  opportunities. 
JFV  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  efiorts 
among  employers  and  oomnxunltles  as  to  the 
need  to  hire  the  vet.  Job  fairs  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  counseling  and  infotma- 
tion  on  benefits  and  educational  opportu- 
nities, so  tbat  the  GI  Bill -enrolled  vet  can 
have  easy  access  to  available  Jobs. 
C.  Discharges 
As  long  as  the  present  systeni  of  awarding 
lees-than-bonorable  discharges  through  ad- 
ministrative (non-court  martlaU  proceedings 
affect  veterans,  review,  upgrading  and  bene- 
fits awards  methods  should  be  reformed. 
Kscharge  review  should  be  avaUable  In  each 
of  the  10  federal  regions,  and  should  be  by 
boards  made  up  of  not  Just  mUltary  and 
VA  personnel,  but  also  Vietnam  veterans' 
representatives,  local  leaders  and  service  or- 
ganizations. In  addlMon,  the  VA  must  be 
Bkore  lenient  In  administratively  granting 
educational  benefits  to  recipients  of  leas- 
than-fully-honorable  discharges. 

The  practice  of  coding  DE>-214  separation 
papers  so  that  employers  know  whether  a 
Teteran  is  reenllstable  (due  to  drug  use  or 
other  reasons)  should  be  stopped.  Such  a 
red  flag,  representing  a  Judgment  that  may 
be  arbitrary  or  queetionahle  (or  related  to  a 
situation  slnoe  corrected).  Is  merely  a  fur- 
ther stigma  to  a  veteran  seeking  employment. 
The  reenllstment  code  was  not  Intended  for 
tise  by  employers  as  a  means  of  Judging  an 
applicant's  qualtfleatione,  but  that  Is  what 
Is  happening. 

Congressman  Louis  Stokes  and  Raymond 
Bonner,  a  former  Marine  captain  and  a  law- 
yer with  considerable  experience  ■with  vet- 
erajis  who  have  less-than-honorable  dis- 
chargee, both  testified  in  Cleveland  as  to  the 
nte  of  tt»e  present  system.  They  added  con- 
siderable weight  to  the  testimony  of  several 
veterans  who  have  suffered  under  the  stigma 
of  sueti  discharges. 

Veterans'  testimony  In  Cleveland  con- 
fliiued  that  even  with  the  notable  heln  of 
the  Amerlean  Legion  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  w>gradlng  of  discharges  is  virtually 
Impoesfble — the  more  so  becax'se  review  t^Ves 
plaee  only  !n  Washlnirton.  DC ,  before  a 
lKMs<d  representing  only  the  mllttary. 
T^M  cries  of  anguish  from  veterans  with 
■-than-bonorable   discharges   who    try   to 


get  a  job  or  education  were  shrill.  One  vet- 
eran at  the  Cleveland  hearing  said  the  sys- 
tMn  was  driving  these  veterans  to  violence 
aiul  crime.  "He  doesn't  w«nt  to  do  this,"  he 
said.  "It's  what  you  are  forcing  blm  to  do." 
The  appropriate  Concessional  committees 
wo\ild  make  a  large  contribution  by  under- 
taking an  intensive  review  of  the  processes 
used  for  granting  less-than-fully-honorable 
disctiarges  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Recom- 
mendations for  the  reform  of  those  dis- 
charges deserving  of  it  and  for  a  system  to 
i^d  wterans  who  might  otherwise  fall  Into  a 
vicious  circle  of  problems  would  also  be 
evaluated. 

D.  Commnnication 

To  ensure  that  no  veteran  neglects  his 
benefits  and  rights  merely  because  of  poor 
cocnmunlcatioEi,  the  federal  government 
should  fully  fund  an  effort  to  reach  and 
convince  veterans  to  use  the  GI  BiU — using 
the  best  marketing,  advertising  and  commu- 
nications techniques,  like  those  employed  in 
the  campaign  to  recruit  volunteers  for  the 
Armed  Services.  These  tools  of  communica- 
tions should  be  avaUable  not  only  for  VA  and 
employment  service  use.  but  for  the  coordi- 
nated use  of  aU  the  nearly  30  private  groups 
find  agencies  involved  with  veteran  outreach 
and  counseling  across  the  country. 

Where  necessary,  explanatory  materials 
should  be  printed  in  SpcuiiEh  or  otherwise 
adapted,  so  that  benefits  are  clear  and  easUy 
utilized. 

Mr.  George  Sapin,  a  vice  president  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Kleldrum  &  Fewsmith, 
testified  at  the  Cleveland  hearing  (as  a  pro- 
fessional communicator)  that  the  govern- 
ment's effort  to  reach  and  inform  returning 
GI  s  of  their  rights  and  benefits  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  "non-communication."  He  sug- 
gested that  if  the  same  kind  of  expertiiie 
went  into  an  effort  for  veterans  as  presently 
goes  Into  the  drive  to  recruit  volunteers  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  many  more  veterans  would 
at  least  try  to  use  the  Gi  Bill. 

The  compleiuties  and  bureaucrat-ese  em- 
bedded In  the  whole  system  of  veterans  as- 
sistance (from  the  VA  to  employment  serv- 
ice to  other  government  efforts)  were  cited 
repeatedly  by  veterans  at  the  hearings.  Vet- 
eran Larry  Parker,  at  the  Cleveland  hearing, 
as  well  as  veteran  Bob  penn,  who  sat  as  a 
panelist,  cited  the  callou.s,  bureaucratic  treat- 
ment veterans  receive.  They  suggested  that 
the  speedy,  personaltzed,  no-expense-spared 
treatment  accorded  men  entering  the  service 
l-i  typical  of  how  the  government  feels  about 
them — "Get  us  in,  do  the  Job  and  then 
fcr:^5et  us." 

Mr.  Baul  Vega,  testifytog  at  the  Cleveland 
hearing,  said  the  problem  of  non-communl- 
catlon  Is  much  more  severe  for  Spanlsh- 
spcaklng  veterans.  The  Senate  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  Report  reported  testimony 
that  only  one  Puerto  Rlcan  veteran  was 
working  as  a  VA  counselor  In  New  York  City. 

It  Is  apparent  that  mtich  of  the  effort  to 
inform  veterans  of  benefits  and  procedures  Is 
through  direct  maU — a  project  largely  Ig- 
nored and  discounted  by  -today's  veteran.  One 
veteran  at  the  Newark  hearing  told  of  re- 
ceiving 45  separ.ite  pieces  of  such  mall — ben- 
efits Information,  form  welcome  home  letters 
from  organizations,  sales  pitches  and  the  like. 

Shortly  after  the  Cleveland  hearing,  the 
United  Press  carried  a  story  on  the  reaction 
of  Ohio  veterans  to  direct  mall: 

"OISCHABGED    VETERANS    LEAVE    CHECKS 
UKCASH£D 

"CoLOMBUS,  Ohio,  April  11 — An  Air  Na- 
tional Guardsman  mailed  CI  cliecks  to  £0  re- 
cently discharged  servicemen  last  month.  So 
far  only  one  check  has  been  cashed. 

"M.  Bgt.  Charles  Dowdy  said  he  sent  the 
checks  out  of  personal  curiosity  to  find  out 
If  men  fresh  out  of  the  service  read  their  maU. 
The  envelopes  al.io  contained  recruiting  In- 
formation and  personal  letters.  Dowdy  aald 


yesterday  one  check  has  been  cashed,  two 
were  sent  back  because  of  changed  addresses 
and  one  was  retiirned  with  a  'No  thanks.' 

"He  believes  the  other  46  were  thrown 
away  as  junk  maU." 

The  complex  legal  Jargon  used  In  pam- 
phlets and  brochtiree  Is  f  urtber  proof  to  many 
veterans  that  the  system  cannot  and  win  not 
relate  to  them.  Changing  that  jargon  and 
widely  distributing  information  through  tele- 
vision and  radio  would  be  a  distinct  signal  to 
the  veteran. 

E.  Jn-tervice  programs 
The  mUitary  should  malse  a  q^ecial  effort 
for  those  350,000  to  400,000  men  who  will 
continue  to  be  released  annually.  Read- 
justment programs  and  pre-release  remedial 
education  efforts  should  be  expanded  and 
made  uniformly  available.  Unit  commanders 
should  be  required  to  allow  participating 
GI's  to  utilize  such  programs  during  duty 
hours.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  and  enoouruge  GI  Bill  enrollment  before 
separation. 

Testimony  was  given  at  the  Newark  hear- 
ijig  by  officials  and  GI's  Involved  in  Fort 
Dix's  College  Discovery  program.  This  proj- 
ect, a  PREP  program  funded  through  the 
1970  GI  Bill  Amendments,  is  an  excellent 
and  effective  attempt  to  offer  and  deliver 
college  preparatory  instruction  to  GI's. 

The  main  ingredient  in  siich  programs  Is 
release  time  frc»n  military  duties  to  attend 
remedial  courses.  Several  veterans  testified 
that  their  unit  commander*  would  not  grant 
this,  whUe  others  received  It.  This  is  a  local 
commander  option.  It  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity that  in-service  educatton  be  stressed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  so  that  local 
commanders  wUl  encourage  their  men  to 
use  the  oj^portunitles. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  have  released  GI's 
he  "satisfied  products,"  especially  If  the 
Armed  Services  are  going  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  enlistments.  Efforts  to  help  the  ed- 
ucationally disaidvantaged  should  be  made 
whUe  the  GI  Is  still  In  the  service.  Similarly, 
programs  to  help  him  readjust  and  use  his 
benefits  should  be  directed  at  the  pre-re- 
leased  GI,  and  coordinated  with  local  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  The  varied  pro- 
gram In  effect  at  Port  Lewis,  descrlhed  by 
Major  General  Pulton  at  the  Seattle  hearing, 
could  rerve  as  a  model  for  many  bases. 
F.  Veterans'  Administration 
A  review  commission,  similar  to  that  ap- 
pointed after  World  War  H,  should  be  es- 
tablished to  study  and  recommend  reform 
of  veterans  benefits  and  benefits  procedures. 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino^  Chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee,  stated  at  the 
Newark  hearing : 

"It  is  time  to  call  for  a  ikew  natioiml  Com- 
mission on  Veteraiis  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
careful  examination  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment our  veterans  can  reasonably  expect 
from  this  society  and  how  we  are  delivering 
on  that  expectation.  My  coUeague,  Coitgress- 
man  Joseph  MinLsh,  and  I  recommend  tbat 
such  a  commission  be  estabUshed  by  the 
Congress,  with  carefully  balanced  repre- 
sentation from  major  se^nents  of  the  so- 
ciety, aiid  i.ot  itiBply  the  education  com- 
munity and  business  who  were  the  only 
groups  represented  In  Preskleat'a  Eisen- 
hower's Commission.  We  recommend  tbat 
such  a  Commission  have  substantial  repre- 
sentation from  traditional  veterans  service 
organizatloQs,  representatives  of  aU  major 
groups  of  veteraos.  Including  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  as  weU  as  the  education,  business 
and  the  religious  oommuntties.  The  Commis- 
sion would  oonalder  all  s^>ects  of  benefits, 
reemployment  rights,  pensions  and  compen- 
sations. It  would  examine  the  CIS  bUlion 
budget  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  as 
well  as  the  subsUntlal  fmnds  expended  by 
other  Federal  and  state   n^encles  for  aerv- 
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Ices  and  evaluate  the  quality  at  Bupp<»-t  and 
service  that  those  Federal  doUars  bring  to 
today's  veterans." 

Many  other  witnesses — veterans,  aca- 
demic leaders  and  others— endorsed  this  pro- 
posal and  urged  that  it  be  esected  immedi- 
ately, BO  that  any  results  could  be  of  timely 
help  to  today's  veterans. 

G.  Support  profframs 

In  addition  to  the  work-study  programs 
previously  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  programs  which.  If  fully  funded,  could 
measurably  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Chief  among 
these  Is  the' Veterans  Cost  of  Instnictlon 
Provision  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1972.  // 

This  prh*lslon  authorizes  a  $300  payment 
per  enrolled  veteran  to  educational  Institu- 
tions showing  a  10%  Increase  in  veterans  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  outreach  and  re- 
medial education.  After  a  prolonged  Congres- 
sional struggle,  and  legal  action  brought  by 
the  National  Association  of  Collegiate  Vet- 
erans, $25  mUllon  In  appropriated  funds  was 
finally  obligated.  However,  due  to  the  low 
funding  level,  a  payment  of  only  $55  per 
veteran  was  actually  made.  If  this  program 
Is  really  going  to  give  Incentives  to  higher 
education  Institutions  to  seek  out  the  vet- 
eran and  help  him  further  his  education,  the 
full  authorized  funding  will  be  needed. 

The  rationale  behind  the  Veterans  Cost  of 
Instruction  program,  as  originally  enacted, 
was  to  provide  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
with  federal  funds  to  undertake  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran.  Unlike 
under  the  World  War  II  GI  BUI,  whereby 
money  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  col- 
leges, no  more  than  a  $4.00  payment  is  made 
directly  to  the  colleges  through  the  GI  BUI. 
With  the  funds,  which,  In  the  case  of  public 
colleges,  covered  the  equivalent  of  out-of- 
state  tuition  rates  for  in-state  veterans, 
colleges  and  Junior  colleges  were  able  to  de- 
velop administrative  structiu-es  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  World  War  11  veteran. 
Although  there  was  a  change-over  to  a  direct 
tuition  payment  to  the  veteran  under  the 
Korean  War  GI  BUI.  those  administrative 
structures  remained  In  place  throughout  the 
Korean  era — but  went  out  of  existence  in  the 
period  subsequent  thereto.  The  Veterans  Cost 
of  Instruction  funds  would  give  colleges 
which  Increase  their  enrollment  of  vetersuis 
the  direct  fvmding  needed  to  undertake  vet- 
erans outreach  and  counseling  programs  and 
offer  special  courses. 

The  point  was  made  at  the  Seattle  hearing 
that  schools  with  large  enrollments  of  vet- 
erans may  be  unable  to  meet  the  10%  In- 
crease requirement,  because  of  past  activities 
which  have  been  successful,  and  becaiise  of 
the  dropoff  In  the  niunbers  of  veterans.  The 
Committee  would  suggest  that  a  longer  base 
period  be  considered  In  determining  eligi- 
bility under  the  Increase  requirement,  and 
that  the  drojwff  In  the  numbers  of  veterans 
be  recognized. 

As  noted  In  the  findings,  the  Committee 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  Upward  Bound 
for  Veterans  projects  now  operating  at  67  col- 
leges. This  most  worthwhile  program,  which 
is  being  continued,  shoiUd  be  expanded,  for 
while  many  veterans  benefit  from  its  coun- 
seling and  remedial  education,  many  more 
do  not — Just  because  a  college  In  their  area 
may  not  have  received  such  funds.  Between 
this  program  and  the  Veterans  Cost  of  In- 
struction Provision,  such  efforts  should  reach 
all  veterans. 

As  one  young  veteran,  who  Is  in  college 
because  of  such  a  program,  testified  at 
Seattle,  "Every  veteran  should  have  the  same 
opportunity." 

Another  key  support  program  can  be  Vet- 
erans Administration  funding  of  non-federal 
agencies  to  aid  veterans  through  contracts. 
The  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  Re- 
port of  July  1972  recognized  the  need  for  such 


outreEu;h  activities,  but  there  has  been  no 
significant  support  of  such  agencies  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  There  are  nearly 
30  national  groups  and  agencies  (both  public 
and  private)  conducting  veterans  outreach, 
counseling  and  assistance  programs.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  workload  of  the  VA  Is  in- 
creasing conciurent  with  administrative 
funds  and  personnel  cuts,  such  outside  ac- 
tivity is  essential. 

In  Seattle,  for  Instance,  the  regional  office 
of  the  VA  reported  a  10%  Increase  in  bene- 
fits workload  and  an  8%  reduction  in  person- 
nel. Agencies  such  as  SeaVac  perform  a  func- 
tion that  would  be  impossible  for  the  VA  it- 
self within  existing  funding.  Such  groups 
now  funded  by  OEO,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  HEW  and  many  private  foundations 
should  be  supported  and  coordinated  by  the 
VA.  Tliird-party  contracts  are  the  best  way 
to  do  this. 

All  these  support-type  programs  are  part 
of  the  total  package  that  must  be  avaUable 
and  fully  funded  at  the  federal  level  If  to- 
day's veterans  are  to  really  receive  the  In- 
tended benefits  of  the  GI  Bill. 

CONCLUSION 

This  public  hearing  process,  which  pro- 
duced this  report,  brought  for^'ard  much 
new  Information  on  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  Obviously,  much  ha.";  been 
doii©  on  his  behalf,  and  those  efforts  ihould 
not  be  underestimated.  But  there  remains 
much  more  to  do.  The  personal  testimoiiy 
taken  at  the  hearings  clearly  pointed  up  ;he 
gap  between  present  education  and  Job  op- 
portunities and  those  avaUable  to  veterans 
of  World  War  IT.  This  gap  merely  serves  to 
reinforce  the  belief  of  today's  veteran  that 
he  fought  an  xmpopular  war  and  must  deal 
v.ilh  public  apathy  about  his  future. 

The  trend  to  merely  increase  the  GI  Bill 
benefits  in  stages  has  not  dealt  with  tlie 
basic  problem  that  many  veterans  simply 
cannot  all'ord  to  use  the  GI  Bill. 

The  federal  government  and  the  Congress 
must  show  decisive  leadership  in  rectifying 
the  situation  and  In  supporting  and  encour- 
aging state  and  local  efforts  to  make  benefits 
and  opportunities  equally  avaUable  to  all 
veterans.  The  fact  that  the  United  States' 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  has 
ended  should  not  make  this  eflcrt  any  less 
necessary  or  pressing. 

PiTBiJc  Hjearimo  on  thk  Pbobi^ems  op  Vibt- 
nam-Era  Veterans,  Newakk,  N.J.,  October 
25,  1972 

PANEL 

Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson. 

U.S.  Representative  SUvlo  O.  Conte  (R.- 
Mas.-;. ) . 

U.S.  Representative  Henry  Helstoskl  (D.- 
N.J.). 

Msgr.  Thomas  Fahy,  President,  Seton  Hall 
Uiiiversity. 

Mr.  Mark  Hanson,  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  Joel  Jacobson,  United  Auto  Workers, 
Region  9. 

Mr.  Austin  Kerby,  National  Headquarters. 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Robert  Penn.  Vietnam  veteran;  Com- 
missioner of  Parks,  Buffalo.  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  Klelnert.  President,  N.J.  Bell 
Telephcno  Co. 

Dr.  Nathan  Weiss,  President.  Newark  State 
College. 

Mr.  Angel  Rodriguez,  Newark  VETS  Project 
Director. 

WITNESSES  (IN  OKOER  OF  APFEABANCX) 

U.S.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (R.-N.J.).'* 

U.S.  Representative  Joseph  O.  Mlnnlsh 
(D.-N.J.).** 

Rev.  Philip  E.  Ktinz,  N.J.  CouncU  of 
Churches.*  • 

Dr.  Murray  Polner,  author  of  "No  Victory 
Parades." 

Mr.   Walter   Myer.  Vietnam-era  veteran.* 


Mr.  Benito  Guzman,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Walter  Copeland,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Jack  McMahon,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

N.J.  Assemblyman  William  H.  Hazniltcn, 
Jr  ,  Middlesex  County.* 

Dr.  James  Smith,  clinical  psychologist, 
NYC. 

Dr  Gordon  Livingston,  psychiatrist,  Co- 
himbia,  Md. 

Mr.  OtUio  Mighty,  N.T.C.  Urban  League. 

U.S.  Representative  Peter  Bodino  (D.- 
N.J.).' 

Mr.  Alan  Leder,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Emillo  Mola,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Jajues  Pizzaro.  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Neil  Clarke,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Thomr.s  Giddii  gs.  Project  College  Dis- 
covery. Ft.  Dix. 

Ms.  Barbara  Barnes,  Project  CoUege  Dis- 
covery, Ft.  Dlx. 

Sp3  Dan  Keyes,  Ft.  Dix,  N  J. 

PFC  Jose  Nie-e.'?,  Ft   Dix.  N.J. 

Sp3  Thomas  Tharpe,  Ft.  Dix,  NJ. 

Mr.  George  G.  Bang,  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Cody  Barrett,  N.J.  State  Employmeiit 
Service. 

Mr.  Ralph  Geller,  N.J.  State  Employment 
Service. 

Mr.  Prank  Donovan,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Ken  O'Brien,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Kenneth  C.  McCarthy,  disabled  veteran. 

Mr.  John  Hagan,  Director,  VA  Regional  Of- 
fice, Newark. 

Mr.  Hakim  Abdullah,  American  Service- 
mcTiS  Union. 

Mr.  RaiU  Morales^  American  Servlcemens 
Union. 

Mr.  William  Vincent  1,  Rutgers  Newark.* 

Mr  John  Rowan,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
tlie  War. 

Mr.  Skip  Delano.  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War. 

Mr.  Robert  Sniflcn,  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans. 

Mr  Fablo  Frank,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Also  submitted  written  statement. 

•  •  Submitted  written  statement  only. 


CXX- 


PtTBLic  Hearing  on  the  Problxms  of  Viet- 
kam-Era  Veterans,  Cleveland,  Obio, 
March  9,  1973 

PANIX 

Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk. 

U.S.  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R- 
Mass.) 

Mr.  Austin  Kerby,  National  Headquarters. 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Robert  Penn.  Vietnam  veteran;  Com- 
missioner of  Parks,  Buflalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Lester  W.  Dettman,  Regional  Vice 
President,  General  Electric. 

Mr.  John  Rosel,  Cleveland  F>ederatlon  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  James  GUlam,  Cleveland  VETS  Project 
Director. 

WITNESSES 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Tart  (R.-Ohlo).*» 

U.S  Senator  WUUam  Sfwxbe  (R.-Ohlo).** 

U.S.  Representative  Charles  Vanik  (D- 
Ohio).** 

Professor  Nell  Armstrong,  former  astro- 
naut. 

U.S.  Representative  WUIlam  Mlnshall  (R.- 
Ohio).* 

U.S.  Representative  William  Keating  (R  - 
Ohio). 

US.  Representative  Louis  Stokes  (D.- 
Ohio) .* 

Mr.  Greg  Penn,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  James  Vocaire,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Robert  Swift,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  William  Cade.  World  War  II  veteran. 

U.S.  Representative  James  Stanton  (D.- 
Ohio). 

Mr.  Larry  Holmes,  American  Servlcemens 
Union. 

Mr.  Welton  Chappeil,  Vietnam  veteran. 
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Mr.  Thrlc«  P(dk,  VtetnAin  Teterao. 

Mr.  Donald  Clayton,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  John  Moos,  Vietnam  Teteran. 

Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Ron  Johnson,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Bill  Schumacher,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Billy  Jonea,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Ma.  Nlccdette  McClvire,  veteran. 

Ms.  Hunter,  jiother  of  Vietnam  veteran. 

Capt.  Hay  Bonner,  Vietnam  veteran.* 

State  Senator  Anthony  Calabrese. 

Mr.  Chester  Koch.  Ohio  VFW. 

Mr.  Roger  Munson,  Ohio  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dlrenfeld,  former  National 
Commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans.* 

Mr.  Freddie  WUllams,  Greater  Cleveland 
Veterans  Council. 

Mr.  Harry  Lee,  Am  Vets. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Tralcoff,  Dean  of  Community 
Services.  CuysLhoga  Comn.unlty  College.* 

Mr.  Samud  Carrlngton,  Director,  Project 
Search. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  veterans  counselor. 

Mr.  Larry  Parker,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Raul  Vega,  veteran. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Sapm,  Vice  President,  Meldrura 
&  Fewsmlth. 

Mr.  Arthur  Haffner,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Jim  Carlton,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Sfichael  Carmody,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Raynard  Hammond,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  John  Belllveau.  President,  Ohio  Private 
Elmployment  Services  Association.* 

Mr.  Ray  Bamett,  Manager,  Manpower,  Inc. 

Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 

Mr.  Jack  Paught,  Production  Manager, 
Standard  Pressed  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Clint  Nelson,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Efr.  John  Corflas,  President.  Dyke  College* 

Mr.  Kenneth  Slslak,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  Ronald  Chandler,  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  John  J.  Pokomy,  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Julius  P.  Sclplone,  President,  Cleve- 
Tech  Machine  &  Tool  Company.** 

Mr.  John  Rosel,  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Labor.*  • 

Mrs.  IX>rothea  Brown,  Director,  Extended 
Learning  Program.** 

Mr.  John  Grady,  Vietnam-era  \-eteran  and 
faculty  member,  Pennsylvania  State  TTnlver- 
Blty.** 

FOOTNOTES 

*Also  submitted  written  statement. 
••Submitted  written  statement  only. 

Public  HKAaiNc  on  the  Pboblems  op  Viet- 
NAM-Eaa  VrrEBANS,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  18, 

1973 

PANEL 

Mayor  Wes  Uhlman. 

TJ.S.  Representative  Silvio  C.  Cont©  (R.- 
Mass.). 

Mr.  Austin  Kerby,  National  Headquarters, 
Amorioan  LeglocL 

Mr.  Robert  Penn,  Vietnam  veteran;  Com* 
mlssioner  of  Parks,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Rev.  WUllam  B.  Gate,  President,  Church 
Council  of  Greater  Seattle. 

State  Senator  Booth  Gardner. 

Mr.  Robert  Hill,  Project  Director,  VETS. 

Mr.  Stuart  Feldman.  Program  Coordinator, 
VETS. 

Ms.  Jeanette  Williams,  Seattle  City  Coun- 
cU. 

WITNESSES  (IN  OHOER  OF  APPEARANCE) 

U.S.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.* 

U.S.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.* 

U.S.  Representative  Brock  Adams.* 

Dr.  Charles  Odegaard,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

Dr.  Nolen  Ellison,  President,  Seattle  Cen- 
tral Community  Ccdlege. 

Mr.  Joe  Garcia,  Director,  Sea- Vac. 

Mr.  WUllam  Phillips,  Director,  VA  Regional 
office. 


•Submitted  atatementa. 


Mr.  John  Rabel,  State  Representative. 

Mr.  Les  Blevlna,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Santiago  Juaren,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bentley,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Phillip  Meyerson,  Vietnam -era  veteran. 

Mr.  Ralph  Munro,  fecial  Assistant  to  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  Ernest  LaPalm,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Employment  Service. 

Mr.  Peter  Jamero,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Health  Services. 

Mr.  Gregory  B&rlow,  Director,  Special 
Projects,  Community  College  Education. 

IMr.  J.  B.  McKremmln,  State  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  MoGee,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Washington  Kationai  Guard. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  PUlton,  C.G.  9th  Divi- 
sion &  TX.  Lewis. 

Ms.  Mary  Garvey.  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  James  Sanders,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Richard  Moore,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Dale  Bott,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Tom  Davis,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
th5  War. 

Mr.  WeUington  Rupp,  United  Veterans  Or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Dwight  Long,  Ohalrman,  Executive 
Committee,  Washington  State  Veterans  Co- 
alition. 

Mr.  Tom  Levanto,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Mr.  Jon  Lantz,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Kir.  Michael  Rooney,  Vietnam-era  veteran 

Mr.  Paul  Richards,  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Appendix  A 
A  summary  comparison  of  World  War  II 
and  today's  GI  BUls  foUows,  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  thoee  differences  make: 
woaLD  WAB  n 
GI  BUI  paid  for  all  tuition,  books  and  fees 
(effectively)  at  any  public  or  private  college 
or  technical  school. 

TODAT 

No  direct  tuition  payment  to  schools — a 
flat  $220  a  month  to  the  vet.  EducaticHi  costs 
at  many  colleges  are  five  times  greater  than 
In  1948. 

WORLD  WAR  n 

A  separate  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
of  ♦75—35%  of  average  monthly  earnings. 
Available  cheap  quonset  hut  housing. 

TODAT 

Cost  of  living  doubled.  Vet  must  cover  It, 
plus  tuition,  from  (220.  In  many  areas,  this 
barely  covers  rent  and  food.  There  Is  no  sub- 
sidized housing. 

WORLD  WAR  n 

Part-time  Jobs  readily  avaUable. 

TODAT 

Tight  Job  market  has  made  part-time  Joba 
hard  to  find. 

WORLD  WAR  n 

Public  colleges  paid  out-of-state  tuition 
by  the  federal  government  for  vets.  Colleges 
and  technical  schools  eagerly  recruited  vets. 
Led  to  expansion  of  higher  education. 

TODAT 

Vets  pay  In-today  tuition  rates  at  public 
colleges  from  their  $220.  Out-of-state  charge 
at  U  of  Cal  is  $2100;  total  GI  BUI  U  $1880; 
vet  pays  $660.  Colleges  bave  few  significant 
vets  programs. 

In  large  part  because  of  the  funding  dif- 
ferences between  the  World  War  n  and 
today's  GI  BUls,  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  GI 
Bill  Is  uneven,  particularly  for  college  and 
Jtinlor  college  education  and  for  institutional 
non-college  training. 

1)  Great  regional  disparities  in  GI  Bill  use. 
California  has  a  36%  GI  BUI  use  rate;  New 
Tork,  20%;  Massachusetts,  19%;  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  16%.  In  fiscal  1972,  Cali- 
fornia vets  used  $302,000k000  in  GI  Bill  bene- 
fits; New  York  vets  used  $99,000,000. 

S)   Equal  military  service  means  unequal 


opportunity.  Since  today's  veteran  pays  tui- 
tion out  of  hla  GI  BlU,  veterans  in  states 
with  chei^  pubUc  colleges  end  up  wlUi  con- 
siderably more  subsistence  money  than  those 
from  states  whose  public  colleges  charge 
higher  tuition;  for  example,  California  State 
at  Los  Angeles  charges  $117,  whUe  Jersey  City 
State  charges  $635,  a  difference  of  $518,  leav- 
ing the  New  Jersey  veteran  with  $1,365  to 
live  on  for  nine  months,  while  the  California 
veteran  has  $1,862 — almost  $500  more. 

3)  Veterajis  are  a  smaller  percentage  of  col- 
lege students.  After  World  War  II,  veterans 
were  50%  of  aU  enroUees  In  college.  Today 
they  are  9%.  Although  there  was  a  large  uni- 
verse of  eligible  World  War  n  veterans— 
15,000,000  versus  6,220.000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans— today's  veterans  are  still  a  large  po- 
tential audience.  Higher  levels  of  education 
in  the  population  and  the  greater  avaUabUlty 
of  Junior  colleges  resiUt  In  a  higher  per- 
centage of  veterans  using  their  opportunities 
for  college— 23.4%  versus  20.8%  after  Korea 
and  14.5%  after  World  War  II. 

4)  Use  is  inverse  to  need.  Roughlv  20%  of 
the  6,220,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  pre- 
service  college;  20%  are  high  school  dropouts; 
and  60%  are  high  school  graduates.  High 
school  dropouts  have  about  a  20%  use  rate, 
while  those  with  pre-servlce  college  have  a 
50%  use  rate,  and  high  school  graduates 
have  close  to  a  50%  rate.  But  the  dropouts 
and  high  school  graduates  make  the  greatest 
use  of  the  GI  BUI  for  correspondence  courses, 
with  800.000  persons  having  done  so;  75% 
of  those,  according  to  a  GAO  study,  dropped 
out  prior  to  completion. 

5)  Percent  of  federal  budget  devoted.  After 
World  War  n,  the  GI  BUI  took  7.6%  of  the 
federal  budget;  today  it  takes  1%. 

6)  Ruled  out  of  private  oollcges,  with  fewer 
at  state  universities.  Today  veterans  comprise 
only  1%  of  total  enrollment  at  Holy  Cross, 
Northwestern  and  Yale;  veterans  can  no 
longer  afford  most  private  colleges,  and  rep- 
resent less  than  10%  of  the  student  body  at 
major  state  universities. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  before  us  which  will  Increase  the 
education  and  training  allowances  to 
veterans  in  line  with  the  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

It  is  a  fair  bill  and  one  which  I  feel 
can  become  law.  I  hope  there  is  no  delay 
in  the  other  body  in  acting  on  this  bill, 
and  I  know  that  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  is  making  plans  for 
hearings  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  distressed,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  being  subjected  to  the  steady  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  calculated  to  support 
a  bin  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  has  a  price  tag  of  $1,400,- 
000,000  for  the  first  year.  Statements  be- 
ing made  in  support  of  this  bill  are  de- 
vised to  create  the  impression  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  not  being  treated  fair- 
ly when  compared  with  veterans  of  the 
previous  wars. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee 
spokesmen  for  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion stated  unequivocally  that  when  ad- 
justed to  constant  dollars,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  paying  out  more  money  per 
veteran  in  trtdning  for  Vietnam  veterans 
than  was  paid  on  behalf  of  either  World 
War  n  or  Korea  veterans.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  we  no  longer  employ  the  prac- 
tice of  making  higher  pajrments  to  those 
veterans  enrolled  in  high-cost  schools, 
but  on  the  average  expeaditiu'es  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  greater  when  adjusted 
than  expenditures  for  veterans  of  the 
two  previous  wars. 

For  several  years  it  was  the  favorite 


propaganda  tactic  to  contend  the  pres- 
ent education  and  training  program  was 
Inadequate  and  that  Vietnam  veterans 
were  not  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  detractors  have  now  fallen 
strangely  silent  when  the  record  shows 
conclusively  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
actually  going  to  school  in  greater  num- 
bers than  veterans  of  World  War  U  or 
Korea. 

In  the  propaganda  being  used,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  infer  that  the  program 
for  Vietnam  veterans  Is  more  rigid  than 
the  programs  for  veterans  of  pre\'ious 
wars.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Vietnam  veterans  enjoy  several  major 
benefits,  such  as  work-study  programs, 
tutorial  assistance,  mDitary  PREP  and 
high  school  education  without  charge 
against  entitlement,  that  were  not  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  previous  wars.  The 
time  limitations  for  Vietnam  veterans  is 
more  generous  than  those  for  the  two 
previous  groups,  and  with  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12628,  the  time  limits  will  be 
substantially  more  liberal. 

Even  though  World  War  II  veterans 
did  receive  separate  tuition  payments, 
rarely  is  it  mentioned  that  these  individ- 
uals had  an  accelerated  use  of  their  en- 
titlement for  tuition  paid  in  excess  of 
$500  a  year,  and  almost  no  one  ever  men- 
tions the  fact  that  World  War  n  veterans 
were  subjected  to  an  income  limit  on 
their  outside  earnings  or  income. 

The  education  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans  is  workinjg.  There  are  1,400,000 
veterans  in  training.  More  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  going  to  school  than  the  two 
previous  groups.  After  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  positicm  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
win  be  distinctly  preferential.  Certainly, 
any  Member  is  entitled  to  support  any 
legislation  he  chooses,  but  I  do  hope  that 
we  can  see  less  of  the  misleading  state- 
ments that  are  emanating  in  connection 
with  the  Senate  blU  mentioned  above, 
and  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  bill  supported  or  intro- 
duced by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
CBriin)  . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Nation  at  peace,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  courageous  young  men 
who  fought  in  Vietnam. 

These  men  returned  home  not  to  a 
hero's  welcome  but  more  often  to  hos- 
tility or  indifference.  In  many  cases,  they 
were  greeted  not  with  parades  but  with 
unemployment  lines. 

Though  these  men  fought  as  bravely 
and  suffered  as  deeply  as  my  own  com- 
rades in  World  War  II,  the  educational 
benefits  offered  them  fall  short  of  those 
available  to  veterans  of  that  confilct.  I 
believe  It  is  only  a  matter  of  fairplay 
that  these  men  should  be  granted  benefits 
equal  to  those  accorded  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Koi-ean  conflict. 

Therefore,  while  I  applaud  today's  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12628, 1  feel  that  It  does 
not  go  far  enough.  This  bill  will  raise 
benefits  available  imder  the  GI  bill  13.6 


percent,  from  $220  to  $250  per  month, 
for  single  veterans  attending  school  fuU 
time.  In  this  respect,  the  committee  bill 
is  identical  to  my  own,  H.R.  12664. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  more  must  be 
done  to  give  younger  veterans  a  weU- 
de.^er\'ed  boost  In  educational  benefits. 

The  bUl  passed  today  will  extend  the 
time  limit  on  eligibility  for  GI  bill 
benefits  from  8  to  10  years.  This  is  an  im- 
provement, yet  I  see  no  valid  reason  for 
imposing  any  time  restrictions  on  eligi- 
bility. Therefore,  I  am  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  would  eliminate  all  such 
restrictions. 

It  was  with  the  help  of  the  GI  biU  that 
I  was  able  to  get  through  law  school 
after  World  War  n  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  how  valuable  such  benefits  are  to  the 
young  veteran.  It  would  be  a  great  In- 
ju.stice  to  deny  Vietnam  veterans  com- 
parable benefits  simply  because  they 
fought  in  an  unpopular  war. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12628  and  I  praise  the 
action  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  its  work  on  this  most  important 
legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  which  held  hearings  and 
drafted  the  bUl  much  as  it  is  today,  I 
can  say  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  went 
into  tliis  bill  and  that  a  great  many 
points  of  view  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  can  state  without  reserva- 
tion that  this  bill  is  vitally  needed  and 

I  recommend  speedy  passage. 

This  legislation  wiU  help  the  veteran 
of  today  to  defray  his  college  expenses. 
It  i.?,  however,  not  enough,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  benefits  offered 
the  World  War  II  veteran. 

Some  statistics  will  point  out  the  wide 
disparities  between  the  Vietnam  and 
World  War  II  veterans.  The  World  War 

II  GI  bill  paid  for  all  tuition,  books,  and 
fees — effectively — at  any  public  or  pri- 
vate college  or  technical  school.  Today, 
no  direct  tuition  payment  is  made  to  the 
school — a  flat  $220  a  month  goes  to  the 
single  vet.  Education  costs  at  many  col- 
leges are  five  times  what  they  were  in 
1948.  In  addition,  the  World  War  n  vet 
got  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance  of 
$75 — equal  to  one-third  of  the  average 
U.S.  worker's  monthly  earnings  then. 
Today,  average  monthly  earnings  are 
nearly  triple  and  vets  must  cover  living 
costs  plus  tuition  from  that  $220  per 
month.  In  many  areas,  this  barely  covers 
rent  and  food. 

The  disparity,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  obvious. 
I  have  long  advocated  that  equal  time  in 
the  mihtary  service  deserves  equal  bene- 
fits, I  benefited  from  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill  and  I  feel  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran earned  his  benefits  the  same  as  I — 
so  he  should  get  the  same  chance  to  at- 
tend college.  The  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  step  in  tlie  right  direction,  but  it  is  only 
a  step. 

Last  October  25,  I  introduced  H.R. 
11134,  and  since  then  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  it, 
introduced  simUar  measures  on  their 
own,  or  expressed  their  support  of  the 
concept  contained  In  it. 

The  idea  has  gained  support  over  the 


past  weeks  and  now  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Helstoski,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training,  has  promised  to  set  a  date  for 
hearings  in  the  very  near  future.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
all  of  our  efforts  to  hasten  early  passage 
of  this  most  important  concept. 

What  my  bill  does  is  to  provide  a 
tuition  payment  to  each  veteran  who 
must  pay  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age in  tuition  payments.  This  average  for 
public  colleges  and  universities  is  $419 
per  school  year,  so  everything  over  this 
amount  would  be  paid  to  the  school  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  no  case, 
however,  v.ould  the  payment  exceed  $600 
per  school  year.  In  other  words,  tuition 
between  $419  and  $1,019  would  be  de- 
frayed. Over  $1,019,  the  pajTnent  would 
remain  at  $600. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  truly  come.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Wolff)  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  garnering  support  for  this 
proposal,  and  we  have  been  joined  by 
Members  of  both  parties  and  all  ideolo- 
gie"!.  This  is  truly  a  nonpartisan  u;sue — 
politics  has  been  set  aside  in  the  effort 
to  provide  all  veterans  with  equal  bene- 
fits for  equal  service. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  enthusias- 
tically rise  to  urge  the  Immediate  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1974. 

There  are.  currently,  29  million  living 
veterans  in  the  United  States,  7  million 
of  whom  are  Vietnam  era  veterans.  In  our 
efforts  to  hold  down  Government  spend- 
ing this  year,  we  must  avoid  the  tendency 
to  neglect  these  men  and  women  who 
have  served  their  country  so  valiantly 

Last  year,  through  the  Veterans  Health 
Care  Expansion  Act.  the  National  Ceme- 
teries Act,  and  the  pensions  legislation, 
we  made  meaningful  progress  toward 
meeting  our  obUgation  to  these  individ- 
uals, but  there  Is  still  much  work  to  be 
done. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  provide 
needed  reHef  to  veterans  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
Uving  and  skyrocketing  tuition  costs.  It 
will  give  an  across-the-board  increase  of 
13.6  percent  in  allowances,  and  it  will  ex- 
tend from  8  to  10  years,  the  time  in  which 
veterans  may  utilize  their  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, it  makes  many  improvements  in 
programs  such  as  the  work-study  pro- 
gram, and  vocational  rehabiUtation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill  is 
of  paramoimt  importance  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  I  urge  its  swift  adoption. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  future  of  America,  as  we  all 
know,  lies  in  the  untapped  potential  of 
the  present  generation  of  Americans  who 
are  currently  students  and  trainees  in 
our  school  .systems  and  job  training  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation.  Included  among 
these  are  the  veterans  of  tlie  Vietnam 
war  era. 

All  of  these  veterans  during  their  span 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  incurred 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  in  eco- 
nomics as  "opportunity  costs."  A  simple 
definition  of  this  concept  can  be  stated 
as;   Those  losses  which  have  been  ac- 
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crued,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  while 
pursuing  any  other  course  of  action.  For 
erampie.  the  loas  of  educational  benefits 
and  employment  opportunltiee  while 
serving  In  the  Aimed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  always  been 
known  as  the  land  of  opportimities  and 
It  Is  our  responsibility,  and  in  this  case 
our  privilege,  to  provide  these  opportu- 
nities, not  deny  tiiem.  These  veterans 
have  served  their  time  In  defense  of  their 
Nation  now  let  us  provide  them  with  the 
means  to  restore  to  them  seeniingly  lost 
opiwrtimltlee.  for  we  cannot  provide 
them  with  what  they  l<Mig  for  most,  lost 
time. 

In  a  time  where  the  cost  of  Uving  has 
increased  to  a  brandnew  high,  where  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  has  just 
reached  5.2  percent  nationally,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  negligence  on 
our  part  if  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed 
legislation  before  us  today.  The  provi- 
sions that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee have  recommended  are  essential  to 
the  continuing  success  of  the  OI  bill,  and 
any  major  deletions  from  the  proposed 
bill  would  be  in  effect  denying  the  vet- 
eran an  opportunity  which  he  has  justly 
earned  and  deserves. 

I  feel  that  special  recognition  should 
be  accorded  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
PiXHweed  bill.  Included  among  them  are 
the  following: 

The  increase  In  educational  allowances 
by  13.6  percent  Is  a  major  step  forward 
which  provides  a  much  more  realistic 
opportunity  for  an  education.  I  fed  that 
this  wUI  enable  many  more  veterans  to 
partake  in  the  program,  especially  In  the 
New  England  area.  In  New  igngiand  the 
vast  majority  of  the  colleges  are  privately 
owned,  and  this  provision  will  go  a  lot 
further  than  the  present  allowance  tn 
alleviating  tuition  and  book  payments. 

Many  of  the  veterans  are  married  and 
are  In  the  tight  position  of  trying  to 
stipport  a  family  and  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. As  we  all  know,  the  dollar  of  the 
World  War  n  does  not  stretch  very  far 
today.  It  Is  about  time  that  we  updated 
•  the  figure  and  put  the  Vietnam  veteran 
on  a  par  with  the  World  War  n  veterans. 

The  reducing  of  the  disability  re- 
auirement  from  the  previous  30  percent 
standard  to  the  World  War  n  standard 
of  10  percent  wiU  be  of  great  help  to 
veterans  who  should  be  receiving  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  but  are  now  techni- 
cally ineligible. 

The  allowance  of  a  6-month  refresher 
coiu^  under  the  bill  is  also  a  key  con- 
sideration. In  the  few  years  that  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  was  on  active  duty  there 
were  many  great  technological  advances 
and  without  proper  new  traintag  to  cor- 
respond with  the  basics,  a  technician  of 
the  1960's  is  lost  in  the  technology  of  the 
1970's. 

Another  point  which  I  feel  merits  our 
support  for  this  legislation  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work-study  program.  This  bill 
removes  the  limitation  on  veteran-stu- 
dents which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  assist  under  the  work-study 
program  and  increases  the  number  of 
hours  during  v^ch  a  veteran  may  work 
under  the  program  from  100  to  200  per 


semester,  and  Increases  the  maximum  a 
veteran  may  receive  under  the  program 
from  $250  to  $500.  Tliis  along  with  the 
13.6  percent  increase  will  enable  veter- 
ans to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  academla 
and  to  support  a  family  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  before. 

Although  this  bill  will  begin  to  place 
the  Vietnam  veteran  on  a  more  equal 
par  with  the  World  War  11  veteran,  much 
more  can  be  done.  In  the  future,  I  would 
hope  that  the  time  period  during  which 
these  benefits  could  be  taken  advantage 
of  would  be  extended  Indefinitely  so  that 
the  veteran  could  pursue  his  education 
to  the  fullest.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people 
served  their  country  well  and  they  are 
fully  deserving  of  our  complete  support 
In  this  area.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  for  the  passage 
of  the  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1974. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a 
greater  success  story  in  modem  educa- 
tion than  the  GI  bill  of  World  War  n. 

Veterans  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands trooped  to  the  classrooms  as  they 
had  in  answer  to  the  rallying  cry  for 
freedom.  Their  brains  and  their  hands, 
as  they  emerged  from  college  classrooms 
and  vocational  training  schools,  built 
modem  America  and  kept  her  floiulsh- 
ing  today. 

The  new  generation  of  Vietnam  and 
Korean  veterans  are  as  eager  for  learn- 
ing as  their  earlier  comrades.  More,  in 
fact,  are  seeking  college  level  educations 
than  ever  before,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  grateful  Nation  did  not  shortchange 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n.  It  must 
not  shortchange  the  veterans  of  today. 

H.R.  12628  contains  veterans'  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  amendments  to 
lock  the  door  on  any  doubts  that  this 
Congress  or  the  Amtrican  people  have 
any  desire  to  do  so. 

As  a  veteran,  a  Congressman  and  a 
citizen  taxpayer,  I  support  H.R.  12628.  I 
support  it  as  a  debt  of  decency.  I  support 
it  as  an  obligation  of  good  government. 
I  support  it  as  a  measure  of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  vtIU  bring 
up  to  parity  the  equivalency  in  dollars, 
in  an  age  of  Inflation,  what  this  Nation 
Invested  in  Its  futvue  in  the  1940*8.  It 
will  loosen  up  and  relax  some  of  the 
stringencies  of  previous  congressional 
efforts  by  providing  for  the  realities  of 
today's  higher  costs  and  urgencies  for 
expanded  learning  by  our  newest 
veterans. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
billions  to  clean  up  our  air,  clean  up  our 
water  and  rebuild  our  cities,  we  can  af- 
ford to  add  a  13.6-percent  Increase  In  QI 
educational  benefits  and  to  open  up  the 
arms  of  opportimlty  to  more  of  those 
who  served,  or  their  widows  who  now 
silently  endure  the  loss  of  a  husband  and 
father,  as  they  try  to  educate  themselves 
and  their  children.  We  can  use  the  better 
brains  this  legislation  will  build  for  the 
better  tomorrow  we  seek. 

Higher  education,  in  the  arts  or  the 
trades,  is  the  handhold  on  success  for 
today's  veteraiw,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  it 
was  for  those  who  came  before  them  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  training. 


It  wUl  extend  by  2  years — ^to  10  years, 
the  time  a  veteran  has  to  complete  his 
education — a  recognition  and  renewed 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  been  im- 
able  to  do  so  because  of  financial  or 
other  reasons. 

It  wiU  increase  the  opportunity  for 
Veteran-students  in  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  double  the  allowance. 

It  wiU  reduce  the  disability  require- 
ment for  veterans  who  seek  vocational 
rehabilitation  by  dropping  the  eligibil- 
ity requirement  of  30  percent  disability 
to  10  percent. 

It  will  provide  eliglbflity  for  6  montlis 
of  educational  benefits  for  refresher 
courses  In  colleges  and  vocational  train- 
ing schools  for  veterans  who  may  have 
fallen  behind  In  technical  expertise  while 
defending  their  country — electronic, 
computer,  physic,  mathematical,  and 
other  practitioners  and  theorists  of  the 
exotic  sciences.  It  will  extend  eligibility 
to  pursue  farm  cooperative  training. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will, 
in  ultimate  tribute  to  reality,  say  to  the 
veterans  who  suffered  the  ultimate  in- 
dignities as  prisoners  of  war.  that  the 
time  you  spent  In  bamboo  cages  or  in  the 
dank  of  caves  of  communism,  nor  the 
time  spent  recovering  In  a  hospital,  will 
be  counted  against  you  in  computing  the 
time  period  available  for  educational 
benefits. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12628, 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
those  who  served. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12628,  to  Increase  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  of  previous 
conflicts,  Vietnanx  era  veterans  seeking 
to  broaden  their  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  unprecedented  inflation  and 
rising  costs  of  education.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  recognized  this  burden  on  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents  as  It  passed 
legislation  in  1967,  1970,  and  1972  to 
boost  educational  allowances.  Since  the 
last  time  the  benefits  were  adjusted  in 
1972,  the  Consvuner  Price  Index  has 
jumped  10.2  percent  as  of  last  December 
and  is  expected  to  rise  another  3  per- 
cent by  May.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
13.6  percent,  across-the-board  increase 
contained  in  this  bill  is  reasonable.  I 
regret,  however,  that  the  committee 
choose  to  drop  from  the  bill  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  for  the  future. 
The  need  for  such  adjustments  to  pre- 
vent income  erosion  while  the  Congress 
acts  has  already  been  applied  to  civil 
service  and  social  security  pensions.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  also  apply  this  mech- 
anism to  not  only  the  GI  bill  but  all 
VA  monthly  benefits  as  provided  in  a  bill 
I  introduced  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  included  in  H.R. 
12628  language  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  time  in  which  a  veteran  can  complete 
his  or  her  training.  HJR.  12628  provides 
that  a  veteran  now  has  10  years  after 
service  discharge  to  complete  his  train- 
ing or  education  using  GI  bill  benefits 
instead  of  8  years.  As  a  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  this  time  period  to  12 
years.  I  feel  the  corrunlttee  has  taken 
positive  action  to  hold  open  educational 
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opportunities  so  that  more  veterans  may 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  en- 
titlements. 

The  bill  also  reduces  from  30  to  10  per- 
cent the  dlsabUity  rate  requirement  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  wishing  to  utilize 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

H.R.  12628  now  makes  it  possible  for 
a  veteran  to  receive  up  to  6  months  of 
refresher  training  provided  the  veteran 
begins  training  within  12  months  after 
service  and  the  training  is  continuous  ex- 
cept for  interruptions  beyond  control. 

Also,  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Com- 
munication Center  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  estab- 
lished by  H.R.  12628.  The  center  would 
be  staff«i  by  VA  employees  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  veterans  out- 
reach service  program  which  distributes 
information  about  training  program 
activities  to  veterans. 

While  the  bill  could  have  been  im- 
proved in  several  ways  I  have  Indicated, 
I  feel  H.R.  12628  should  be  approved  and 
enacted  promptly. 

I  view  the  GI  bill  as  an  Investment  In 
the  future  of  America  and  its  costs  are 
r^aid  many  times  over  through  the 
taxes  derived  from  the  Increased  earn- 
ing power  of  GI  biU  trained  and  educated 
veterans.  We  caimot  and  must  not  forget 
those  who  answered  their  country's  call 
and  bore  the  battle.  They  deserve  our  re- 
spect and  that  extra  measure  of  grati- 
tude we  can  provide  by  offering  them  the 
opportimity  and  means  to  improve  their 
lives  through  education  and  training. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  an  identical  bill,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12628, 
the  proposed  Veterans  Education  and 
RehabiUtation  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 

Prom  an  objective  viewpoint,  this  bill 
deserves  to  be  approved  overwhelmingly 
today  by  the  House.  But  I  find  it  very 
difBcult,  Mr.  Spesiker,  to  be  completely 
objective  about  this  legislation.  When  I 
returned  to  Hawaii  after  World  War  n, 
along  with  thousands  of  my  comrades 
who  served  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  and 
European  theaters  of  war,  I  found  that 
the  GI  bill  could  provide  me  with  an  op- 
portunity I  had  yearned  for  all  of  my 
adult  life — the  chance  to  attend  law 
school.  So  many  returning  GI's  used  the 
educational  benefits  to  obtain  profes- 
sional or  college-level  training;  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  GI  bill  changed  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Hawaii  residents, 
and  with  that  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  socal  and  political  atmosphere  in  the 
islands. 

Nationally,  the  same  sort  of  thing  was 
happening.  The  post- World  War  II  GI 
bm  produced  450,000  engineers,  360,000 
teachers,  smd  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
professlonsJs  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
science,  and  law. 

But  the  obstacles  faced  by  a  veteran 
seeking  to  better  his  education  through 
this  program  have  grown  substantially 
since  World  War  n.  No  longer  can  the 
veteran  coimt  on  his  tuition,  books  and 
fees  being  paid.  The  $220  basic  monthly 
allotment  scarcely  covers  tuition  In  hun- 
dreds of  Institutions.  That  is  why  Con- 
gress recently  directed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration to  study  the  program  today 
as  compared  with  the  program  existing 
after  World  War  n.  The  key  finding  of 
the  study  was  that — 

The  actual  vsilue  of  the  educational 
allowance  available  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n  wsis  greater  than  the  current 
allowance  being  ijaid  to  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam, when  adjustments  are  made  for 
the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
with  the  central  provision  of  H.R.  12628, 
an  increase  in  all  allowances  of  some 
13.6  percent.  That  will  raise  the  basic, 
full-time  educational  allowance  from 
$220  to  $250 — hardly  enough  to  over- 
balance the  greater  costs  of  today,  but 
certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

There  are  two  other  major  provisions 
in  this  bill  about  which  I  must  comment, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

First  is  the  extension  of  the  period  of 
time  in  which  veterans  may  take  advan- 
tage of  their  benefits,  from  8  years  to  10 
following  discharge.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Vietnam  war  veterains  have  not 
been  able  to  use  their  educational  bene- 
fits immediately.  This  extension  will  give 
many  of  them  a  chance  to  finish  their 
education  in  a  rational  way. 

The  other  major  Improvement  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12628,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
provision  which  would  grant  credit  for 
Reservists  serving  6  months  active  duty 
for  training,  who  are  later  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  year  or  more.  This  would 
merely  put  Reservists  and  others  serving 
18  months  active  duty  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  is  the  substance  of  a  separate 
bill  wliich  I  have  sponsored  in  the  past 
several  Congresses.  I  congratulate  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn),  on  incorpo- 
rating tills  equitable  change  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  supported 
amendments  to  the  veterans  educational 
benefits  program  which  would  more 
nearly  approximate  those  America 
provided  for  her  World  War  n  vets.  I 
believe  that  the  earUer  program  not  only 
benefited  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual Americans,  but  it  allowed  our 
country  to  tap  a  resource  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  wasted.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  improvements  in  the 
veterans  education  program.  Certainly. 
H.R.  12628  is  such  a  major  improvement, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  it  by  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  two-thirds 
margin  needed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  are  two  major  reasons  why  we 
should  pass  this  GI  education  bill  of  1974. 
It  Ls,  I  suggest,  an  equal  rights  bill,  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  bring  educational 
and  vocational  assistance  for  veterans 
into  line  with  our  times.  None  of  us  likes 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  hvlng  has  been 
rising,  and  we  wish  that  trend  would  end, 
but  we  should  not  lock  assistance  levels 
for  veterans  into  levels  that  do  not 
recognize  that  trend. 

So  the  first  major  reason  for  passing 
tliis  bill  is  that  we  owe  it  to  these  men 
and  women,  and  a  grateful  nation  can  do 
no  less  than  maintain  our  care  for  those 
who  served  our  Nation  so  well  in  time  of 
need. 


The  .second  reason,  I  believe.  Is  that  we 
need  the  skills  and  talents  of  these  young . 
people  who  left  their  homes,  their 
education  or  their  jobs  when  the  country 
called  them  into  service.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  answerd  that  call, 
accepting  tlie  training  and  performing 
the  duties  that  were  required  in  military 
Ufe.  Some  may  have  gained  sltllls  of 
peacetime  benefit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  commimities,  but  most  were  not  so 
fortunate.  They  came  home  to  resume 
their  educations  or  their  vocational 
training,  and  v.-e  should  not  consider 
that  they  should  carry  that  load  alone. 

For  years,  our  Nation  has  recognized 
that  it  should  help  them  regain  some  of 
the  time  they  lost.  Many  of  them,  in  col- 
leges and  imiversities,  carry  expedited 
study  schedules.  We  should  not  ask  them 
to  be  held  back  by  Umited  help,  or  by 
restrictions  on  their  outside  employment 
v-'hile  they  are  students.  We  shoiild  do  all 
we  can  to  help  them  be  good  civihans, 
just  as  we  wanted  them  to  be  good  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen.  I,  therefore, 
in-ge  passage  of  H.R.  12628,  as  unanim- 
ously recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12628,  the  veterans 
education  and  rehabihtation  amend- 
ments, as  a  much-needed  improvement 
in  oiu-  GI  educational  program. 

In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  Chair- 
man William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  and 
his  colleague  Representative  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt  tot  their  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  veterans  as  reflected 
in  this  most  worthwhile  measure. 
Thanks  are  due  as  well  to  my  fellow 
members  of  the  New  England  House  dele- 
gation who  have  expressed  unified  sup- 
port for  these  improvements  in  a  formal 
statement  of  the  New  England  Congres- 
sional Caucus. 

Action  to  increase  benefits  by  13.6  per- 
cent is  certainly  justified  in  light  of  cost- 
of-living  increases  of  10  percent  since 
the  benefit  level  last  was  raised.  Expan- 
sion of  the  work-study  program  by 
doubling  the  hours  worked  from  100  to 
200  hours  and  the  maximum  payment  re- 
ceived from  $250  to  $500  also  are  worth- 
while improvements. 

Another  desirable  feature  Is  the 
stretch  out  of  the  period  for  eligibility 
from  8  to  10  years  following  expiration 
of  term  of  service.  Personally,  however, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  this  Umitatlon  done 
away  witli  altogether,  and  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  to  do  so. 

In  ail,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  de- 
serving measure  and  one  which  should 
pass  overwhelmingly  in  the  interests  of 
keeping  faith  with  those  who  have  served 
our  Nation  and  in  recognition  of  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  education  in  equip- 
ping them  from  the  place  they  have 
earned  in  society. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  increasing  tuition  costs,  infla- 
tion, and  the  recent  rise  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  make  our  approval  today 
of  H.R.  12628  absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  often  impossible  for  veteraiis  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  GI  educational 
benefits  provided  by  law. 
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In  this  bUi  «c  are  ooly  trying  to  put 
xeoeat  vcCenas  «n  %  pmr  with  their 
fathers  and  mothen  who  went  to  achool 
on  (31  bflnefits  after  WorUl  War  n.  Thli 
la  eerUJBij  not  too  much  to  a^  In  be- 
half of  the  yoimc  men  and  women  who 
Interrtvled  their  education  axMl  careen 
to  serre  thdr  country. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  e&me  home  with 
•ertotM  handtfia:  While  they  were  gozM 
their  peers  have  advanced  proCeaslonaUy 
aiKl  edtteatkmally:  many  came  back 
without  any  notably  matketable  skills: 
for  many  Inflation  has  wiped  out  their 
ambitions  and  eiEpeetatlons  for  advance- 
ment; and  now  they  find  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  advantace  of  the  education 
and  rehaUlltation  benefits  the  Qovem- 
BMnt  promised  them. 

We  ovs  these  youns  men  and  women 
no  less  than  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  edncation  or  vocational  training  they 
require,  and  I  uree  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  Wlwlathan  their  support. 

Mrs.  0RAS80.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  we  must 
Insure  that  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
provided  with  educational  benefits  that 
compttro  favoratrity  with  those  made 
available  to  their  fathers  after  Woiid 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

If  the  veterans  edncation  assistance 
program  Is  to  remain  responsive  to  those 
It  Is  di^ilgnwl  to  serve,  then  the  level  of 
assistance  must  be  eapanded  to  cover  es- 
calating eosts  facing  the  veteran.  The 
continued  rise  In  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  cost  of  living  has  placed 
too  many  of  our  Vietnam  era  veterans  In 
financial  difficulties.  Without  reUef  hi  the 
form  of  an  Increase  In  OI  education 
bmefits  to  cover  Infiationary  increases, 
the  effectiveness  and  participation  level 
of  the  current  program  will  be  impaired. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Subcommittee  which  hdped 
draft  this  ifglalation.  I  am  giving  my 
strong  support  to  H.R.  12628,  the  Veter- 
ans Education  and  Behabilltation 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  biU  Improves 
many  rslstlng  assistance  imicrams.  two 
d€  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  First,  it  provides  a 
13  it-percent  Increase  in  the  monthly  ed- 
ucation assistance  allowance  to  help  meet 
the  added,  ooEt-of-Uvlng  expenses  In- 
curred over  the  past  18  months.  Under 
the  pro^fiMiao»  of  HJi.  12638,  a  single  full- 
time  student  will  receive  an  increase  from 
$220  to  $250  a  month.  A  married,  full- 
time  student  with  two  dependents  will 
have  his  monthly  assistance  increased 
from  $296  to  $339  a  month.  Naturally, 
comparable  increases  will  be  given  to 
other  categories  of  veterans.  Second,  the 
bill  Increases  from  $  to  10  years  the  time 
period  after  discharge  during  which  vet- 
erans must  utilise  their  OI  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  studies  conducted  by  Vae 
Educational  Testing  Service — ETS — and 
the  National  League  of  Cities-United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  indicate 
that  the  current  level  of  benefits  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  today's  education  ex- 
penses. Only  by  providing  an  adequate 
increase  In  benefits  to  compensate  for 
inflation  and  rising  tuition  win  our  pres- 
ent veterans  receive  the  assistance 
needed  to  meet  their  career  objectives. 
As  for  the  Increase  In  the  time  period 


for  using  QI  benefits.  I  have  received  nn- 
merous  comments  fnxa  veterans  who 
are  faced  with  a  loss  of  eligibility  this 
coming  May.  Many  of  these  veterans  be- 
gan working  after  their  disciiarge  and 
have  only  recently  beflon  utilising  th^ 
education  ben^ts.  By  expanding  the  pe- 
riod of  eligibility,  the  veteran  wlU  be 
aUowed  more  freedom  to  des^tn  a  pro- 
gram better  suited  to  his  Individual  goals 
and  circumstances.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
gram's flexlbiUty  and  responsiveness  will 
ranaln  while  the  veteran's  ediKation  de- 
sires are  fulfilled. 

For  the  95,000  Vietnam  era  veterans 
In  Connecticut.  HJt.  12628  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  greater  access  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Nothing  less 
than  the  provisions  ol  this  legislation 
will  enable  our  veterans  to  meet  their 
present  and  future  education  needs. 

This  important  bill  must  be  approved 
by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  of  H  J^ 
12628.  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1974. 

The  QI  education  bill  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  effective  pieces  of  sodal  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  it  has 
profoundly  affected  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes (rf  thousands  of  Teterans  and  their 
families. 

Since  this  educational  program  was 
Initiated  In  1944.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  further  their  education  or  training 
without  their  financial  assistance  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  benefit- 
ing personally,  veterans  educated  under 
this  program  have  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  our  country  and  our  economy, 
and  the  Investment  our  Nation  has  made 
in  educating  them  is  dearly  evident  and 
eminently  worthwhile. 

When  discharged  fiom  the  service,  a 
veteran  is  generally  faced  with  the  choice 
of  going  to  work  or  continuing  his  edu- 
cation or  training.  If  he  cannot  afford 
the  schooling,  he  is  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  is  unUkely  to  pui-sue  his 
education  at  a  later  did«. 

Since  the  QI  bill  was  originated,  the 
cost  of  Uvinc  has  increased  tremendously 
and  the  cost  of  higlKr  education  has 
soared  astronomically.  As  a  result,  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  are  not  recav- 
Ing  assistance  comi)arable  to  that  pro- 
vided veterans  of  W(wid  W&r  U.  While 
benefits  have  been  Increased  a  number 
of  times,  they  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
benefits  older  veterans  received,  and  if 
our  efforts  today  to  prnvide  a  reasonable 
Increase  in  benefits  are  not  successful, 
many  veterans  may  have  to  leave  school 
and  abandon  their  hopes  for  a  better 
education  and  a  more  meaningful  and 
more  rewarding  future. 

•Rie  Vietnam  war  was  a  most  ctmtro- 
versial  and  unpopular  war,  but  the  young 
men  who  were  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country  in  this  conflict  n\ade  the  same 
sacrifices  and  suffered  the  same  incon- 
veniences and  Interruptions  in  their 
normal  lives  as  did  the  veterans  of  pre- 
vious wars.  As  a  nation,  we  owe  them 
the  same  gratitude,  the  same  respect, 
and  the  same  beuefiljp  enjoyed  by  pre- 
vioas  veterans. 


The  bill  before  us  today  se^cs  to  cor- 
rect the  inadequacies  of  the  preeoit  OI 

bill  and  bring  benefits  up  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  what  they  were  foUowlng 
Worid  War  EL  While  it  wiU  not  increase 
benefits  as  much  as  many  of  us  would 
like,  it  will  ease  the  flnanetal  strain  many 
veterans  are  feeling  and  enable  them  to 
continue  their  schooling  and  better  pre- 
pare themselves  to  serve  their  Nation  in 
what  will  hopefully  be  an  era  of  lasting 
peace  and  prosperiiy .  By  investing  in  our 
veterans  sjid  their  future,  we  are  invest- 
ing in  our  future  as  a  nation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  cc^leagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  support  ol  this  important  and  most 
worthwhile  proposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  {^[leak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  HJt.  12628.  In  the 
past  few  we^cs  I  have  been  c(mtacted  by 
many  of  my  constiti^nts  concerned 
about  veterans  educational  benefits. 

One  of  these  letters  is  typical  In  the 
sentiments  it  expresses  and  I  would  like 
to  share  It  with  you.  Mr.  Pete  Calgaro  of 
Rockford,  Dl..  is  a  veteran  of  6  years  In 
the  U.S.  Navy,  a  poUceman.  and  a  father 
of  five  cliildren  who  attends  Rock  Valley 
College  in  my  district.  In  order  to  defray 
costs  of  education,  Mr.  Calgaro  currently 
works  48  hours  a  week  and  his  wife  baby- 
sits to  make  ends  meet.  Ee  tells  me  that 
because  of  the  almost  dally  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  Uving.  he  may  not  be  able  to 
finish  his  education,  without  the  support 
envisioned  in  this  measure. 

An  Increase  oi  13.6  percent  in  educa- 
tional assistance  allowaaoes  will,  as  Mr. 
Calgaro  p<Mnts  out.  just  barely  compen- 
sate for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  hving  since 
the  last  rate  Increase.  This  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  as  the  costs  of  tuition 
have  risen  steadily  and  at  a  great  rate. 

A  major  study,  commissioned  by  the 
Veterans'  Adminlstratkm  concluded  that 
todays  educaticmal  benefits,  on  an  ad- 
justed basis,  compere  unfavorably  with 
those  of  post-World  War  n.  At  that 
Ume,  a  $500  pasrment  that  could  be  made 
for  tuition  covered  tuition  not  only  at 
public  colleges,  but  also  at  89  percent  of 
the  private  itutitutions  of  higher  edu- 
caticm. 

In  addition,  the  World  War  n  era 
veteran  received  a  $75  per  month  sub- 
sistence allowance  which  represented  at 
that  time  35  percent  of  the  average  U.S. 
monthly  wage.  Today's  veteran  receives  a 
lump-sum  payment  to  purchase  an  edu- 
cation and  pay  Uving  expenses.  This  $220 
a  month  also  represents  85  percent  of  the 
average  U.S.  monthly  wage,  but  it  does 
not  cover  living  expenses. 

The  increase  in  educational  assistance 
Is  tlierefore  needed  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  worthy  provision 
in  this  bill.  Many  veterans  who  served 
before  1966.  because  of  the  pressures  of 
family  life  or  financial  necessity,  were 
able  to  recommence  their  educations  only 
recently.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted,  they 
will  be  left  high  and  dry.  willing,  but 
lacking  the  money  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts at  self-improvement. 

Almost  all  of  the  constituents  who 
wrote  me  mentioned  the  sacrifices  they 
and  their  families  are  making  in  order 
to  continue  their  studies.  We  owe  to 
these  young  men  and  women  the  cliance 
to  achieve  the  goals  they  have  set  for 
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themselves,  and  are  earning  through 
their  diligence,  lids  measure  wlU  also 
correct  a  situation  In  which  a  veteran 
who  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  subsequent  to  his  last  discharge, 
would  be  penalized  for  the  time  he  was 
confined.  The  time  spent  in  captivity, 
will  not,  under  this  bill,  be  subtracted 
from  his  10-year  period  of  ehgibility  for 
educational  assistance. 

Finally  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
provision  this  bill  makes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  Center.  While  we  in  this 
country  honor  all  our  veterans,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  some  have  had 
a  more  difilcult  time  after  their  return 
tlian  others.  The  young  men  who  went 
to  Vietnam  fought  in  an  unpopular,  but 
particularly  long  and  nightmarish  war. 

I  do  not  intend  to  explore  the  full  so- 
ciological ramifications  of  this,  but  I  do 
wish  to  remind  you  of  the  difficulties 
these  young  men  faced  upon  their  re- 
turn home.  Unable  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  the  imcertain  progress 
or  the  imeasy  atmosphere  of  the  war  in 
which  they  had  fought,  they  retiuned  to 
a  country  much  changed  since  the  first 
veterans'  benefits  were  enacted.  An  in- 
creasingly complex  economy  has  more 
than  necessitated  the  training  provided 
for  by  the  educational  assistance  and 
other  veterans  programs. 

The  Communications  Center  will  be 
one  further  step  in  making  certain  that 
all  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  re- 
ceive the  information  and  assistance 
they  need  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities offered.  In  contrast  to  the 
many  benefits  offered  by  this  bill,  the 
cost  estimated  for  it  seems  to  fall  safely 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence.  We  must 
increase  our  vigilance  In  the  attempt  to 
keep  Government  spending  from  grow- 
ing out  of  all  proportion. 

However  to  deny  our  recent  veterans 
the  same  benefits  as  their  predecessors 
would  certainly  be  a  move  of  specious 
economy.  We  do  not  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture by  neglecting  those  who  have  served 
our  coimtry  In  the  past.  We  can  guaran- 
tee a  decent  way  of  Ufe  for  our  veterans 
only  by  providing  them  with  the  oppor- 
timties  they  have  proven  they  deserve. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  The  cost  of  living  is  a 
growing  biuden  on  those  veterans  who 
are  attempting  to  further  their  educa- 
tion under  the  present  OI  bill.  No  built- 
in  cost-of-living  increase  is  included 
under  the  present  law.  This  makes  it  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  keep  a  constant 
check  on  such  increases.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  $220  monthly  payment  is 
simply  not  enough  compensation  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  1  month's  schooling.  Al- 
though we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  our 
budgetry  responsibilities,  our  newest 
generation  of  veterans  certainly  deserve 
adequate  educational  opportunities.  I 
fully  support  the  full  13.6-percent  hi- 
crease  as  proposed  by  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  in  their  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  The  13.6-percent-a- 
month  Increase  would  raise  pajment  to 
$250  a  month,  a  level  much  more  In  line 
with  today's  costs. 


This  adjustment  alone  Is  not  enough. 
There  is  another  proposal  before  us  to- 
day which  is  extremely  important  to 
thousands  of  veterans.  Veterans  who 
were  discharged  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  before  June  1,  1966,  will  lose  their 
eligibility  for  educational  benefits  on 
June  1,  1974,  under  present  law.  New 
emphasis  has  been  added  to  veterans' 
outreach  activities  in  recent  years. 
Schools  are  being  encouraged  to  enroll 
more  veterans  by  adopting  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  needs  of  veter- 
ans. 

However,  many  of  the  veterans  who 
have  been  reached  by  these  progi-ams 
are  veterans  who  are  in  the  group  due 
to  lose  their  benefits  this  June  1.  They 
will  be  left  In  the  predicament  of  losing 
benefits  before  completing  degrees  for 
which  they  have  already  sacrificed  much 
hard  work  and  time.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  visit  with  several 
groups  of  veterans  during  the  month 
long  Christmas  recess.  I  found  a  large 
nimiber  caught  in  this  luifortunate  di- 
lemma of  losing  their  benefits  before 
completion  of  their  schooling.  They  ex- 
pressed sincere  hopes  of  finishing  a 
degree  program,  and  asked  that  I  sup- 
ix>rt  an  extension  of  their  eligibility 
from  8  to  10  years.  H.R.  12628  includes 
this  2 -year  extension  which  I  consider 
a  must. 

The  American  veteran  deser\'es  our 
most  conscientious  efforts.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  needs  of  the  over  2.1 
million  veterans  now  under  the  GI  bill 
will  be  better  met  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12628. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
is  desperately  needed  to  upgrade  and  ex- 
tend educational  and  rehabiUtation  ben- 
efits for  veterans,  especially  those  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

While  President  Nixon's  comprehen- 
sive veterans'  proposal  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  I  feel  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
this  newest  group  of  veterans. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Education  Test- 
ing Service — ETS — has  confirmed  the 
contention  that  Vietnam  veterans  get 
considerably  less  benefits  than  the  bene- 
fits provided  for  World  War  n  veterans. 

I  beUeve  that  we  can  and  must  do  more 
to  help  our  veterans  reestablish  them- 
selves in  our  society  by  use  of  educational 
or  rehabilitational  programs. 

Congress  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  our  veterans.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  wide  variety  of  educational  benefit 
proposals  introduced  recently.  Prc^xwals 
have  been  made  ranging  from  an  increase 
of  over  25  percent  in  monthly  allowances 
to  the  8-percent  increase  advocated  by 
the  administration.  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  which  would  extend  the  de- 
limiting period  to  10  years,  to  15  years, 
20  years,  or  to  remove  it  completely. 

I  Introduced  a  bill— H.R.  9147— and 
testified  on  July  24, 1973,  in  favor  of  elim- 
inating the  time  limitation. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
12628,  would  provide  a  13.6-percent  in- 
crease in  both  educational  assistance  and 
vocational  rehabiUtation  allowances. 
This  would  allow  a  single  veteran  taking 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  to  receive  $250 
a  month,  rather  than  the  present  $220. 


In  addition,  the  House  biU  would  equalize 
the  criteria  for  receiving  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
establishing  the  same  basis  used  for 
World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans. 

Another  problem  which  this  House  bill 
addresses  is  the  impending  expiration  on 
May  31  of  this  year  of  the  GI  biU  educa- 
tion training  benefits  for  many  veterans 
of  the  post-Korean  conflict  period.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  those  veterans  dis- 
charged prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
current  GI  bill — June  1,  1966 — wiU  have 
reached  the  statutory  delimiting  date  of 
May  31,  1974.  8  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  no 
educational  assistance  is  presently  avail- 
able to  any  other  veterans  8  years  after 
discharge.  The  House  bill  extends  the  de- 
limiting period  to  10  years,  thus  enabling 
veterans  to  pursue  training. 

Many  pcst-Korean  veterans  did  not 
trke  immediate  advantage  of  their  GI 
bill  benefits  upon  discharge  because  they 
already  had  a  trade  or  skill.  However, 
with  advancing  technology,  their  pro- 
fessions may  become  outmoded  or  obso- 
lete and  additional  training  becomes 
necessary.  Tlie  extension  of  the  deUmit- 
ing  period  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
frustrations  encountered  by  this  group 
of  veterans  by  giving  them  a  "second 
chance"  to  obtain  much  needed  educa- 
tion. 

Another  necessary  provision  of  this 
bill  would  correct  an  oversight  in 
amendments  made  last  year  to  the  GI 
bill  and  authorize  farm  cooperative 
training  programs  for  eligible  wives, 
\\-idows,  and  children  under  chapter  35 
of  title  38,  the  war  orphans'  and  widows' 
educational  assistance  program.  There 
are,  in  addition,  several  technical 
amendments  made  to  the  present  OI 
bill. 

There  are  provisions  in  S.  2784,  Sena- 
tor Hartke's  bill,  not  present  in  H.R. 
12628,  that  I  have  long  advocated  such 
as  extending  the  aggregate  period  for 
which  any  person  may  receive  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs.  Perhaps 
these  will  be  included  in  a  conference  on 
H.R.  12628  is  required.  I  hope  so. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJI.  12628, 
a  veteran  could  receive  up  to  72  months 
of  trairung,  36  months  based  upon  his 
status  as  a  war  orphan,  and  36  months 
based  upon  his  own  active  duty  entitle- 
ment. 

It  seems  evident  that  both  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  have  recognized 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  educational 
assistance  under  the  GI  bill.  The  ques- 
tion now  remaining  is  how  much  as- 
sistance and  how  long  our  veterans  will 
be  forced  to  wait. 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  watch 
inflation  and  the  constantly  spiralling 
cost  of  living  erode  the  education  bene- 
fits of  those  veterans  who  so  selflessly 
served  their  countrj'. 

I  stress  the  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  veteran,  particidarly  the  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era,  has  had  a  hard 
enough  time  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
He  has  received  less  than  a  hero's  wel- 
come home.  We  now  owe  it  to  these 
veteranus  to  make  their  transition  as 
easy  as  possible.  Inadequi.te  education 
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benefits  must  not  be  another  burden  on 
those  men  who  have  served  their 
country. 

Mr.  lifTZKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitation 'Amendments  of 
1974. 

I  count  It  a  priTilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
improve  and  expcuid  this  Government's 
assi3tance  to  the  armed  service  veterans 
of  America. 

As  1  have  said  many  times,  our  debt  to 
these  courageous  men  and  women  is  one 
that  we  can  never  fully  repay. 

This  bUl  would  increase  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  under  all 
veterans'  educaUon  programs  by  13.6 
percent.  These  rates  were  last  increased 
in  September  of  1972,  when  an  increase 
of  25.7  percent  was  approved. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  educational 
allowances,  these  amendments  will: 

First,  increase  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  veterans  must  complete  train- 
ing from  the  present  8  years  following 
last  discharge  or  release  to  10  years.  Vet- 
erans who  were  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1965,  and  before  June  1.  1966, 
whose  dlglblUty  for  training  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  1,  1974.  will  have 
until  Jvme  1.  1976,  to  complete  their 
training. 

Second,  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  veteran-students  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  may  assist  under  the 
work-6tudy  program  and  increase  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  a  veteran 
may  work  under  this  program  from  100 
to  200  per  semester  or  enrollment  period 
and  the  maximum  a  veteran  may  receive 
from  such  work  from  $250  to  $500. 

Third,  reduce  the  disabflity  require- 
ment for  eligibility  to  receive  voca- 
tional rehabilitation — for  service-coo- 
nected  disabled  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era — to  10  percent.  Presently,  veterans 
whose  service  occurred  after  January  31, 
1955,  must  show  a  disability  rated  at  30 
percent  or  more,  or  If  less  than  this  de- 
gree, the  disability  must  be  "clearly 
shown  to  have  caused  a  pronounced  em- 
ployment handicap." 

Fourth,  allow  veterans  to  count  pe- 
riods of  active  duty  for  training— usually 
•  mooths — when  computing  periods  of 
eUgibtllty  for  education  and  training, 
provided  that  the  veteran  serves  on  full- 
time  active  duty  for  a  period  of  1  year 
or  more  subsequent  to  performance  of 
active  duty  for  training. 

Fifth,  allow  a  veteran  who  was  cap- 
tined  and  held  as  prlsoDer  of  war  fol- 
lowing his  last  discharge  or  release  to 
exclude  the  period  of  time  detained  as 
prisoner  of  war — ^plus  any  period  Im- 
mediately following  release  from  deten- 
tion when  he  was  hospitalized — when 
computing  the  period  of  time  during 
which  he  is  eMgible  for  training. 

Sixth,  permit  an  excejitlon  to  the  pro- 
hibition against  enrollment  In  a  program 
of  education  for  which  a  veteran  is  al- 
ready qnahfled.  by  allowing  up  to  C 
montlM  of  asBlstauce  for  pursuit  of  re- 
fresher tralntog.  to  allow  a  veteran  to 
update  his  knowledge  and  skJtBs  and  to 
be  instructed  in  technological  advances 


which  occurred  in  his  field  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  active  mili- 
tary service.  Training  must  begin  with- 
in 12  months  from  date  of  discharge  or 
release  and  must  be  pursued  continu- 
ouslj-  except  for  interruptions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  veteran. 

Seventh,  extend  eligibility  to  pm«ue 
farm  cooper.-itive  training — which  is  now 
available  to  veterans — to  wives,  widows 
and  children  eligible  to  receive  training 
under  the  war  orpharvs  education  pro- 
gram. Those  eligibiC  Include  wives  and 
cliildren  of  100  percent  service-con- 
nected permanenttv  disabled  veterans 
and  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
veterans  whose  deaths  are  service- 
connected. 

Eighth,  allow  educational  institutions 
offering  courses  not  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  to  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter  or  semester-hour 
basis  in  some  cases,  provided  that  no 
course  is  to  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  less  than  25  hours  per  week 
of  net  Instruction  is  required. 

Ninth,  allow  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  a  reporting  fee  to  a 
"joint  apprenticeship  training  commit- 
tee," acting  as  a  training  establishment. 
This  fee,  usually  $3  per  year  per  veteran 
enrolled,  is  presently  payable  to  author- 
ized educational  institutions. 

Tenth,  establish  a  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Commimication  Center  within  the 
VA,  to  be  composed  of  VA  employees  -who 
are  veterans  of  the  Vletaam  era.  The 
proposed  Center  would  be  charged  with 
making  periodic  evaluations  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  veterans  outreach  serv- 
ices program — authorteed  l^  Public  Law 
91-219  in  1970— and  make  reports,  with 
recommendations,  to  tiie  Administrator 
€>f  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  the  Cwigress. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  passing  the  Veterans  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  we  can  as- 
sure every  American  veteran  the  benefits 
of  an  assistance  profxam  taUored  for 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  1974. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
some  of  the  current  program  limitations 
are  preventing  veterans  from  receiving 
the  kind  of  educational  assistance  they 
need  and  deserve.  This  bUl  resolves  many 
of  these  problems  and  should  Insure 
every  veteran  the  maximum  c^portunity 
in  education  and  emplejmient. 

The  most  important  aspect  (rf  the  bffl 
is  its  attention  to  increases  In  the  cost 
of  living.  It  increases  the  educatl<mal 
assistance  allowances  under  all  veterans* 
education  programs  by  13.6  percent.  This 
will  compensate  for  a  projected  cost-of- 
hving  increase  of  over  13  percent  by  May 
of  this  year. 

The  bill  would  raise  rates  for  single 
veterans  and  servicemen  from  $220  to 
$250  monthly,  for  those  with  one  de- 
pendent from  $261  to  $297.  and  for  those 
with  two  dependents  from  $298  to  $339. 
At  a  time  when  the  oost  of  living  con- 
tinues its  alarming  rise.  Increases  such 
as  aiese  are  more  than  justified. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  an  eight-point  In- 
crease In  the  allowtmcfs  when  an  8-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  coet  of  living  had 
been  reached  bet'^een  August  and  Sep- 


tember of  last  year.  I  think  our  veterans 
deserve  more  consideration  than  a  pro- 
gram based  on  last  year's  standards. 

One  amendment  Increases  the  period 
of  time  during  which  veterans  must  com- 
plete training  from  the  present  8  years 
to  10  years.  This  provision  is  very  Im- 
portant to  the  great  number  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  served  on  active  duty  be- 
fore June  1,  1966,  and  whose  eligibility 
would  othei-wise  expire  on  Jime  1  of  this 
year. 

I  fvm  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill 
would  establish  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  Center.  On  several  occa- 
sions in  the  past  I  have  spoken  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
He  was  denied  the  kind  of  honor  be- 
stowed upon  veterans  oX  past  wars,  and 
for  that  reason  we  owe  him  special  con- 
sideration. The  Communication  Center 
is  (me  method  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed.  Providing  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  oiu-  veterans  Is  a  way 
of  demonstrating  our  gratitude  for  their 
service.  If  we  allow  our  gratitude  to  be- 
come half-hearted,  it  becomes  an  Insult. 
These  amendments  demonstrate  our  firm 
belief  that  veterans  deserve  swnethlng 
of  continuing  value  In  return  for  their 
contributions  to  their  country. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12628.  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  RehabOitation  Amendment.'; 
Act  of  1974,  and  would  like  to  commend 
the  ccHnmittee  on  their  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee has  taken  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  facing  American  veterans  to- 
day and  their  efforts  to  correct  these 
problems  should  be  given  our  favoi-able 
consideration. 

E>uring  the  past  3  months  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  veterans 
attending  school  who  are  enroUees  in 
several  veteran  educational  benefit  pro- 
grams. It  is  obvious  that  without  this 
help  maiiy  veterans  would  be  unable  to 
finance  their  education,  and  consequently 
could  not  continue  their  etudies. 

Many  of  these  veterans  have  been 
faced  with  that  very  pra^>ect  cwne  June 
1  of  this  year.  Fortunately  this  bOl 
would  allow  them  an  additional  2  years 
to  complete  their  education  and  would 
allow  all  veterans  10  years  in  which  to 
complete  their  course  of  study. 

E\'eryone  here  knows  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  the  arguments  for  It.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  there  are 
few  tasks  which  this  country  asks  of  lt« 
youth  that  are  more  demanding  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  than  military  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  period  of  time  in  a  young 
person's  life  that  can  never  be  recovered. 

By  passage  of  this  legislation  today, 
we  pay  a  debt  to  our  veterans  and  help 
build  a  better  America. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mi'.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  strong  soipport 
for  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1974. 

Our  Nation  has,  as  a  part  of  its  her- 
itage, a  tradition  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  served  in  our  armed  services. 

Our  returning  soldiers  need  our  help 
In  affording  them  adequate  financ'al  as- 
sistance to  obtain  the  educational  status 
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they  would  normally  have  aspired  to  and 
achieved  had  they  not  served  their 
country.  The  bill  before  us  provides  this 
incentive  by  increasing  the  level  of  bene- 
fits as  well  as  expanding  the  overall  scope 
of  the  programs. 

Veterans  in  my  congrestional  district 
have  pointed  out  to  me  tiie  inflexibility 
of  the  time  limitation  in  the  current  law. 
By  extendiiig  the  eligibility  period  from 
8  to  10  years  many  more  of  our  veterans 
will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
tiieir  educational  benefits. 

Veterans  in  my  district  have  also  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining an  education  is  ri.-insr  even  faster 
than  the  spirallng  cost  of  living,  making 
it  exceedingly  dilBcult  for  them  to  make 
ends  meet.  "The  increase  provided  in  tliis 
bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  needed  and 
justly  deserved. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  tlie  inar.edi- 
ate  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  HJl.  12628.  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
Act  of  1974. 

In  summary,  the  main  features  of  this 
measiue  are  those  providing  for  a  13.6- 
percent  increase  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  under  all  veterans 
education  programs;  extending  to  10 
years  instead  of  8  the  eUgibility  period 
durmg  which  veterans  must  complete 
training  following  their  last  mihtary  dis- 
charge; allowing  veterans  to  count  the 
normal  6-month  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  when  computing  periods  of 
eligibility  for  educational  enrollment, 
on  the  condition  that  the  veteran  sei-ves 
on  full-time  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
1  year  or  more  following  his  perform- 
ance of  active  duty  for  trauiing;  permit- 
ting an  exception,  to  the  prohibition 
against  enrollment  in  an  educational 
program  for  which  a  veteran  is  already 
qualified,  for  the  granting  of  6  months 
of  refresher  training  in  order  for  the  vet- 
eran to  update  his  knowledge  £ind  skills 
and  receive  instruction  in  the  techno- 
logical advances  which  occurred  in  his 
employment  field  during  the  period  of 
his  active  military  service. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  exception, 
the  training  must  begin  within  12 
months  from  the  veterans'  discharge 
date  and  must  be  normsdly  pursued  con- 
tinuously without  interruption;  estab- 
lishing a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Com- 
munication Center  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  be  composed  of  VA 
employees  who  are  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  This  proposed  center  would  be 
responsible  for  making  periodic  evalu- 
ations of  the  effectiveness  of  the  veter- 
ans outreach  services  program  and  make 
appropriate  reports  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Director  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  and  CSov- 
emment  has  the  highest  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  render  every  reasonable  as- 
sistance to  our  military  veterans  and 
very  few,  If  any,  will  question  the  rlght- 
ness  or  the  wisdom  of  that  obligation 
and  national  Investment.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  spirallng  econ- 


omy now  afiUcting  us  has  skyrocketed  the 
basic  costs  of  living  ajs  well  as  all  charges 
related  to  educational  instruction  and 
training. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  further  accelerated  the 
inflation  spiral  and  already  has  begun 
to  generate  tragic  unemployment  in  al- 
most every  occupational  field. 

UiKier  all  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  bUl, 
on  behalf  of  all  our  veterans  and  tlieir 
families,  and  in  particular  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  represents  but  simple  justice  to 
tiiose  who  have  given  priceless  senice  to 
liiL"^,  country. 

It  is  also  very  obvious  that  tlie  bill  is 
timely  and  prudent  and,  finally,  we  can 
truthfully  say,  in  this  iiistance,  that  what 
is  good  for  the  veteran  and  his  family  is 
good  for  all  Americans  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  in  tliis  Nation. 
I'lierefore,  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resomidingly  adopt  tliis  measure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12628.  the  omnibus  veterans  bill,  would 
raise  the  level  of  Vietnam  era  veterans' 
benefits  by  13.6  percent  in  an  effort  to 
ir^me  that  these  benefits  keep  pace  with 
the  ever  rising  cost  of  living. 

Affected  by  the  rate  increase  would  be 
programs  providing  monthly  subsistence 
payments,  educational  assistance  and 
special  restorative  allowances.  The  effect 
upon  the  monthly  subsistence  check  of 
the  average  veteran  would  be  to  increase 
the  amoimt  from  $220  to  $250. 

Such  an  increase  has  become  all  too 
necessary  in  light  of  the  mercurial  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  By  December,  it  had 
risen  a  phenomenal  10.2  percent.  If  it 
continues  to  rise  at  that  rate,  it  will  have 
approached  13  percent  by  July  1. 

The  administration  offer  of  8  percent 
is,  thus,  totally  inadequate  if  veterans 
benefits  are  to  keep  in  stride  with  the 
wild  fluctuatlOTis  of  our  cost  of  living. 

Vietnam  veterans  should  not  be  asked 
to  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  worst  economic 
planning  this  country  has  seen  in  many 
years. 

Besides  an  across-the-board  rate  in- 
crease, current  GI  programs  now  in  ex- 
istence simply  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
level  that  realistically  compares  with 
that  on  which  benefits  were  extended  to 
veterans  of  World  War  XL 

Foremost  among  areas  needing  reform 
are  educational  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs.  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation that  would  extend  the  current  8- 
year  delimiting  period  for  educational 
benefits  from  8  to  10  years. 

I  welcome  the  presence  of  such  a  pro- 
xision  in  H.R.  12628  as  well  as  that  al- 
lowing the  computaticm  of  6  months  ac- 
tive duty  training  for  assessing  eligibil- 
ity for  veterans  programs. 

The  bill  before  us  today  also  aDows 
Vietnam  prisoners  of  war  to  disregard 
the  period  of  their  Imprisoiunent  In 
uring  the  deUmiting  date  of  their  edi 
tional  eligibility.  These  provisions  be- 
come £dl  the  more  important  when  it  is 
noted  that  50  percent  of  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  have  availed  themselves  of  ed- 
ucational and  vocational  opportunities 
created  by  the  1966  version  of  the  GI 


bill.  Considermg  the  fact  that  26  percent 
of  Vietnam  veterans  had  some  college 
training  previous  to  their  service — as 
compared  with  a  14.3-percent  figure  for 
World  War  11  veterans — this  indicates 
that  an  increased  proportion  of  veterans 
have  gained  from  educational  benefits 
since  World  War  II. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
will  be  available  to  a  larger  number  of 
veteraiis  as  a  result  of  H  R.  12628. 

A  lowering  of  the  dis.ability  percentage 
from  30  to  10  percent  will  allow  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  benefits  to  veterans 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  after 
World  War  11.  The  bill  also  would  permii 
veterans  to  take  refresher  courses  in 
fields  where  tliey  have  an  established  ex- 
pertise within  12  months  of  their  release. 

Cooperative  farm  training  assistance 
will  be  lent  to  families  of  veterans  who 
have  100  percent  service-comiectcd  dis- 
abilities. 

The  list  of  benefits  that  will  be  added 
or  expanded  by  H  R.  12628  docs  not  read 
like  that  of  an  expensive  grab  bag  that 
some  voices  have  called  it.  I  ccaisider  it 
more  a  restoration  of  benefits  and  re- 
wards promised  our  Nation's  soldiers  and 
then  taken  away  by  inflation.  If  we  really 
intended  that  Vietnam  era  veterans  re- 
ceive benefits  similar  to  those  given  to 
veterans  of  World  War  11  or  the  Korean 
war.  H.R.  12628  is  hardly  an  expansion. 
It  will  merely  maintain  what  has  already 
been  granted  at  rates  commensiu-ate  with 
the  cost  of  hving.  It  will  also  append 
additional  and  incidental  benefits  new  to 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  but  familiar  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Thus,  H.R. 
12628  offers  no  grab  bag  of  favors  and 
treatment.  It  does,  however,  renew  the 
obUgation  this  Congress  and  this  Nation 
have  to  our  veterans — and  on  a  scale  that 
is  consistent  with  our  national  philoso- 
phy— equality  of  treatment  for  all. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  R. 
12628,  which  extends  veteran's  benefits 
under  the  GI  bill,  will  provide  increased, 
educational  opportxmitles  and  benefit 
levels  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans. This  bill  is  especially  important  to 
America's  Vietnam  era  veterans,  many  of 
whom  are  now  pursuing  further  educa- 
tion under  the  GI  bill . 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  13.2  per-l 
cent  since  the  last  incres^e  in  veteran's 
educational  benefits  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  September  1972.  and  this  bill 
will  increase  those  benefits  accordingly 
by  13.6  percent  across  the  board.  It  also 
Incresises  the  time  during  which  a  vet- 
eran must  complete  his  training,  from 
the  present  8  years  to  10. 

Other  provisions  win  msure  that  infor- 
mation concerning  available  benefits  is 
conveyed  to  eligible  veterans,  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  "refresher"  training 
not  now  available. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  many  hundreds  of  veterans 
attending  community  colleges  within  my 
congressional  district.  These  yoxmg  peo- 
ple have  served  their  coimtry  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  they  certainly  deserve 
the  support  this  legislation  offers. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported this  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  full  House  wil 
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lend  its  overwhelming  support  to  It.  I 
fully  support  the  measure  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  'H.R.  12628,  the  Veter- 
ans Education  and  R^mbilitation 
Amendments  of  1974.  Thla  bill  wUl  be 
of  great  benefit  to  many  thousands  of 
Americans  and  their  families,  who  have 
.•served  our  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  particular,  the  Vietnam-era  veteran 
wiU  be  helped  by  this  bill. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  improve  ex- 
isting programs  to  assist  returning  vet- 
erans in  their  effort  to  reestablish  them- 
selves in  civilian  society.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  GI  biU  simply  has  not 
kept  pace  with  today's  need,  as  educa- 
tion costs  and  the  cost  of  living  have 
escalated. 

HJl.  12628  makes  desirable  change.^;  in 
veterans'  educational  programs. 

The  two  outstandlnje:  features  of  the 
bin  are  the  13.6  percent  across-the-board 
increase  In  veterans'  education  allow- 
ances, and  a  2-year  increase  in  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  veterans  must 
complete  training,  frwn  the  present  8  to 
10  years,  after  last  discharge  or  release. 
The  basic  rate  of  assistance  to  a  single 
veteran  Is  thus  increased  from  $220  per 
month  to  $250  per  month. 

While  this  increase  is  substantial  and 
desirable  in  its  ou-n  right,  it  nonetheless 
is  an  imperfect  answer.  Many  veterans 
will  still  be  effectively  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  higher  education  in- 
stitution of  their  choice,  because  of  the 
wide  disparity  between  the  costs  of  one 
institution  and  another. 

While  this  increase  is  substantial  and 
doubtless  make  it  easier  for  a  veteran  to 
attend  a  public,  State-supported  univer- 
sity, the  increases  are  of  little  assistance 
in  meeting  the  much  larger  financial  de- 
mands of  a  private  imiverslty,  where 
co6ts  for  a  year  might  approach  $6,000 
for  a  single  Individual  It  seems  to  me 
that  sooner  or  later,  our  Federal  student 
assistance  pn^rams,  both  for  veterans 
and  for  the  general  populace,  will  have 
to  be  restructiued  and  expanded  to  more 
adequately  come  to  grips  with  the  reali- 
ties of  higher  education  today. 

The  2-year  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
time  a  veteran  has.  after  release  or  dis- 
charge, to  use  his  education  benefits  Is 
also  of  great  Importance.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  constituents,  Vietnam 
veterans,  who  indicated  that  they  would 
be  ineligible  for  fiuther  assistance  in  the 
middle  of  their  education  unless  such 
an  extension  were  enacted. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
voting  for  this  vital  legislation.  While 
not  an  ultimate  answer  to  the  many 
problems  facing  our  veterans  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  thla  bill  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  training  and  education 
opportunities  for  our  veterans,  and  make 
the  benefits  of  these  i»t)gram8  more  ade- 
quate In  this  time  of  high  InflatlotL 

Mr.  BmOHAM.  Mr.  E^eaker,  we  vote 
today  on  a  bill  to  Improve  the  educational 
assistance  provided  for  veterans  under 
the  OI  bilL  I  am  confident  that  deq>lte 
ttte  oppoeltkm  <a  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget,  which  have  8  pages  of  com- 
ments and  objections  In  the  committee 
reiKjrt  on  the  bill,  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1974  will  be  approved  by  the  House,  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  crucial  importance  of  this  bill  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  post-Korean 
war  veterans,  whose  benefits  have  been 
eroded  by  galloping  infletlon. 

H.R.  12628  provides  an  inrrease  in  edu- 
cation allowance  of  13.6  percent,  which 
will  increase  the  basic  rate  for  a  single 
veteran  from  $220  a  month  to  $250  a 
month,  with  proportionate  increases  for 
veterans  with  dependents.  This  bUl  also 
increases  the  period  of  time  during  which 
veterans  must  complete  training  from 
the  present  8  years  following  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  to  10  years. 
This  is  especially  imtjortant  for  those 
veterans  whose  elleibUity  for  the  GI  bill 
commenced  in  June  1966,  since  their 
eligibility  is  .scheduled  to  expire  on  May 
30  of  this  year.  Limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  veteran  students  the  VA  may  em- 
ploy through  its  work  study  program 
have  also  been  eased,  and  a  new  evalua- 
tion of  VA  services  to  be  conducted  by 
Vietnam  veterans  is  authorized  in  this 
bill. 

Together  with  other  technical  amend- 
ments, these  provisions  make  this  bill  a 
necessaiY  equalizer  for  those  veterans 
who  are  now  enrolled  in  school  and  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  12.8  percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last 
benefit  increase  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1972.  I  have  supported  similar  provi- 
sions in  bUls  such  as  H.R.  11008  and  H.R. 
11009  which  I  have  introduced. 

However,  cost  of  living  tuneups  will 
not  make  the  GI  bill  tlie  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  training  vehicle  we  need  in  these 
times.  Serious  problems  in  the  present 
structure  of  VA  educational  assistance 
programs  remain  and  can  only  be  over- 
come by  additional  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  GI  bill  today  Is 
not  as  useful  as  a  readjustment  tool  as 
it  was  after  World  War  n.  As  an  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  Nation  through 
the  education  of  veterans,  and  as  partial 
compensation  for  the  disruption  of  the 
lives  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
serv'ed  their  Nation  in  times  of  war,  the 
present  GI  bill  still  falls  short.  Millions 
of  veterans  who  need  further  education 
and  training  fail  to  use  the  GI  bill.  Al- 
though the  Veterans'  Committee  points 
proudly  to  the  fact  that  the  same  pro- 
portion—about 50  percent — of  Vietnam- 
era  vets  have  used  the  GI  bill  for  some 
form  of  training  as  did  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n,  this  simple  equation  Is 
misleading. 

A  far  higher  proportion  of  young  peo- 
ple pursue  some  higher  education  in  the 
1970's  than  did  in  the  lB40's,  as  the  gen- 
eral educational  level  of  the  population 
and  Job  qualification  requirements  have 
accelerated  over  the  decades.  Clearly, 
then,  a  higher  proportion  of  veterans 
should  be  expected  to  use  the  GI  bill 
today  than  after  World  War  n. 

The  fact  that  the  participation  rates 
are  the  same  for  both  periods  is  there- 
foi-e  not  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  instead 


reason  to  wonder  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
GlbiU. 

In  fact,  dollar  for  dollar  we  give  to- 
day's ex-GI  less  than  we  gave  his  father 
after  World  War  n.  In  those  years,  the 
GI  bill  paid  for  practically  all  tuition, 
books,  and  educational  fees,  with  the 
payment  going  directly  to  the  college 
chosen  by  the  veterans.  In  addition,  the 
VA  paid  each  veteran  $75  per  month  for 
living  expenses,  putting  a  4-year  educa- 
tion at  a  public  college  or  imiverslty 
witliin  the  reach  of  every  veteran.  Today 
there  is  no  direct  tuition  payment,  and 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  plus  the 
dramatic  increase  in  educational  costs 
at  both  public  and  private  colleges,  have 
made  today's  GI  bill  relatively  less  help- 
ful for  the  GI  who  wants  to  return  to 
school.  For  example,  in  1948,  the  $75  per 
month  living  allowance  received  by  vet- 
erans represented  35.4  percent  of  aver- 
age U.S.  monthly  earnings  as  determined 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Using 
that  measure  today,  35.4  percent  of  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  represents  $220 
per  month — Ironically,  the  exact  pay- 
ment Vietnam  veterans  receive  to  cover 
all  educational  expenses  as  well  as  hving 
cost. 

The  level  of  assistance  provided  by  the 
GI  bill  may  help  explain  why  those  who 
need  the  GI  biU  the  most  use  it  the  least. 
Substantial  additional  resources  are 
needed  by  the  ex-GI  If  he  wants  to  use 
the  GI  bill  to  return  to  school,  but  the 
chronic,  above-average  unemployment 
facing  the  veteran  and  the  dlflBciilty  in 
securing  educational  loans  certainly  con- 
tributes to  discouraging  veterans.  Those 
v/ith  the  least  preservica  education  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  negative  about  their 
prospects  for  further  education  anyway, 
and  the  economic  obstacles  thrown  Into 
their  path  seem  insurmountable  in  many 
cases.  As  a  result  veterans  who  had  some 
preservice  college  experience  are  two  to 
three  times  as  likely  to  return  to  college 
or  junior  college  as  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  up  to  four  times  as  likely  as 
those  veterans  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  before  entering  the  service.  Stated 
another  way,  about  20  percent  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  yet  these  men  account 
for  only  about  3  percent  of  those  veterans 
enrolled  In  college  or  jimior  college  un- 
der the  GI  bill. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  conclusion 
of  aU,  however,  is  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  clear  geographic  use  pattern  of  GI  bill 
education  benefits,  with  a  wide  variation 
in  the  number  of  veterans  who  use  the 
GI  bUl  in  each  State.  Ftor  example,  37 
percent  of  California's  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans have  used  the  OI  bill  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  junior  college,  but  only  17  percent 
of  New  Jersey's  veterans  liave.  This  Is  a 
remarkable  disparity. 

A  comparison  of  utilization  rates  by 
States  reveals  the  fact  that  Western  and 
Midwestern  States  seem  to  enroll  far 
more  of  their  veterans  in  schools  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  No  Eastern 
State  has  more  than  25  percent  of  Its 
eligible  Vietnam-era  veterans  enrolled 
in  college  under  the  GI  bill,  but  19  other, 
primarily   Western  States  do.  Perhaps 
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this  pattern  is  explained  by  the  relative 
availabihty  of  inexpensive,  accessible, 
public  education  opportunities  supplied 
by  State  colleges  and  jimior  and  commu- 
nity colleges.  The  growth  of  these  types 
of  institutions  has  been  uneven  nation- 
ally concentrating  primarily  In  the  South 
and  West.  A  veteran  returning  to  a  State 
with  an  underdeveloped  community  col- 
lege system  has  a  set  of  opportunities  far 
less  attractive  than  the  veteran  in  a 
State  with  a  fully  developed  system.  The 
costs  at  private  colleges  are  out  of  reach 
for  most  veterans,  and  if  public  college 
opportunities  are  not  readily  available, 
the  use  rate  drops. 

For  example,  59  percent  of  Harvard's 
students  in  the  1947-48  school  year  were 
veterans,  but  wily  1.5  percent  are  today. 
Holy  Cross  enrolled  enough  veterans  to 
comprise  85  percent  of  its  student  body 
in  1947-48,  but  only  0.5  percent  today. 
Today's  GI  bill  vrill  not  allow  any  but  a 
few  veterans  to  enter  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

Let  me  describe  this  pattern  as  it  re- 
lates to  my  own  region  of  the  Nation  and 
as  it  compares  to  California.  The  per- 
centage of  veterans  who  have  ever  used 
the  GI  bill  to  go  to  college  in  New  York 
is  21.3  percent;  in  New  Jereey.  17  per- 
cent; and  in  Connecticut,  19.4  percent. 
California's  37-percent  use  rate  far  out- 
strips all  of  these  figures.  Interestingly 
enough,  California  also  has  763.000  jim- 
ior college  slots,  comp>ared  with  only 
216,000  in  New  York  and  55,000  in  New 
Jersey.  Tuition  charges  for  public  col- 
leges in  these  three  States  are  also  higher 
than  in  California,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  whose  low  charges  have  attracted 
thousands  of  veterans  as  students. 

When  these  use  rates  of  the  GI  bill 
are  translated  Into  Federal  dollars  the 
consequences  are  truly  staggering.  In  the 
fiscal  years  1968  through  1973.  Cali- 
fornia veterans  have  received  $1,270 
million  In  GI  bill  payments.  New  York 
veterans  have  received  $457,360,000  or  a 
little  more  than  one-tliird  what  Cali- 
fornia's veterans  have  received  even 
though  New  York  has  almost  two-thirds 
the  number  of  California's  veterans.  In 
fiscal  year  1973  alone,  California's  vet- 
erans received  $380,085,982  in  GI  bill 
education  benefits  and  New  York  only 
$141,885,629.  Because  New  York  State 
has  not  been  able  to  attract  as  many  vet- 
erans into  its  educational  institutions. 
New  York's  veterans  and  the  educational 
Institutions  of  the  State  have  been  losing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Cali- 
fornia has  not  been  getting  more  than 
its  share  or  depriving  the  veterans  in 
other  States,  however,  since  the  GI  bill 
Is  an  open-ended  program  for  which 
Congress  appropriates  whatever  funds 
are  needed.  While  I  can  estimate  the 
dollar  losses  to  the  State  of  New  York,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  of 
the  lost  training  opportunities,  the  po- 
tentially higher  skills,  higher  Incomes, 
and  higher  taxes  paid  by  a  better  edu- 
cated work  force.  The  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  GI  bills  had  a  great  broad- 
ening effect  on  our  society  by  giving  men 


and  women  veterans  the  skills  they 
needed  to  become  competitive.  Today's 
GI  bill  operates  In  such  a  way  that  some 
States  may  be  losing  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  others,  as  huge  disparities  in 
the  Federal  Government's  largest  edu- 
cational assistance  program  continue. 

The  bill  we  will  act  on  today  does  not 
address  these  problems.  I  understand 
that  the  Veterans'  Committee  will,  how- 
ever, begin  hearings  next  month  on  legis- 
lation which  I  have  spor^ored  along  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  William 
Walsh,  to  provide  direct  tuition  pay- 
ments of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  school  year 
as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  opportuni- 
ties of  veterans  in  the  several  States. 
Only  such  a  measure  can  open  the  doors 
of  higher  education  v.hich  have  been 
slammed  rn  the  faces  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  discouraged  veterans. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act,  H.R. 
12628.  It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  need  for  improving  the  GI  educa- 
tion bill  for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  As  one 
v.ho  v.orked  on  the  drafting  of  this  bill  in 
the  Education  and  Training  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  heard  a  wealtli  of  testimony 
v.hich  pinpointed  the  inadequacies  of 
the  current  GI  bill,  particularly  in  com- 
parison to  its  World  War  n  predecessor. 
Nor  v.as  it  possible  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  convincingly  cotmteract 
this  testimony.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  recent  study  made  by  the  Education- 
al Testing  Service  for  the  VA,  which  con- 
firmed thF-t  the  present  GI  bill  not  only 
falls  far  short  of  the  World  War  n  pro- 
gram, but  that  the  present  bill  actually 
discourages  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vet5  from  trj'ing  to  improve  their  educa- 
tion. 

The  present  formula  for  distributing 
the  GI  bill,  as  you  know,  gives  veterans 
a  lump  sum  of  $220  a  month.  Out  of  this 
alone,  the  vet  must  pay  all  education  fees, 
books,  supplies,  plus  his  living  expenses. 
In  effect,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  $220 
per  month  a  subsistence  allowance  for  it 
must  be  stretched  to  cover  a  good  deal 
more.  The  World  War  n  bill,  in  compari- 
son, paid  for  essentially  all  tuition, 
books,  and  educational  fees — ^payments 
going  directly  to  the  college  the  vet 
chose;  in  addition,  the  World  War  n 
vet  received  a  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ance which  was  the  equivalent,  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  hving  Index,  of  what 
todays  vet  receives  to  cover  everything. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  pro- 
vides for  a  13.6-percent  increase  in  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowance,  or  rather 
in  educational  benefits  since  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  thing.  This  will  un- 
questionably help  a  good  number  of  vets 
presently  enrolled  in  school  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet.  It  Is  a  greatly 
needed  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
we  still  have  a  way  to  go  if  we  are  going 
to  bring  the  present  GI  bill  anywhere 
close  to  a  par  with  its  World  War  II 
counterpart. 

One  of  the  single  most  important  find- 
higs  made  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  study  was  that  the  ability  of  a 


Vietnam  vet  to  take  advantage  of  his 
GI  bill  benefits  depends  more  on  the 
State  in  which  he  resides  than  on  any 
other  factor.  This  was  not  the  case  for 
World  War  n  vets,  who  in  fact  were 
virtually  free  to  pick  and  choose  not 
only  among  public  schools  but  among; 
private  as  well.  In  a  good  number  of  ourj 
States,  pubhc  in-State  tuition — never 
mind  private — is  so  high  thr.t  the  vet  is| 
discouraged  from  even  beginning  his 
education:  the  inadequacy  of  current 
benefits  simply  obfuscates  whatever  edu-i 
cational  opportunities  he  might  wish  t<^ 
pursue. 

While  it  is  important  for  use  to  make 
benefits  more  realistic,  as  the  bill  before 
us  tries  to  do,  I  think  we  should  also 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  bajsic.  dis- 
parate structure  of  the  current  GI  bill. 
In  plain  truth,  it  does  not  afford  equal 
educational  opportunities,  and  yet.  is 
not  our  debt  and  gratitude  to  each  and 
every  vet  the  same?  If  we  are  going  to 
give  more  than  llpservice  to  what  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  naticnal  commitment,  we 
must  not  only  pass  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, but  begin  action  on  the  proposal  to 
authorize  a  variable  tuition  pajTnent 
where  tuition  costs  exceed  the  national 
average.  i 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  makq 
about  the  bill  before  us  today  concerns 
the  provision  to  extend  the  eligibility 
time  period  from  8  to  10  years.  Last  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  time  limitation  completely:  I 
felt  it  was  si.mply  unfair  to  force  vets  to 
use  their  benefits  within  the  confines 
of  an  arbitrary  time  period.  Over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
heard  from  literally  hundreds  of  vets 
from  around  the  country  urging,  if  not 
a  complete  elimination  of  the  time  peri- 
od, at  least  an  extension.  The  2-year  ex- 
tension contained  in  the  bill  wUl  help 
countless  numbers  of  cold  war  vets  whose 
benefits  are  due  to  expire  in  May  of  this 
year.  | 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  sfly 
that  there  are  many  in  this  Chamber 
who,  because  of  the  World  War  n  GI  bill, 
are  now  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
where  they  can  provide  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  yoimg  vet  of  today.  I  knoM? 
that  we  will  not  shirk  tliat  responsibihty, 
that  we  will  pass  this  bill  In  sufficiently 
overwhelming  nimibers  so  that,  when  it 
goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature, 
he  cannot  possibly  veto  it.  I  mention  this 
concern,  not  only  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rather  limp  proposal  for  an  8-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits,  but  also  because 
tile  administration  has  tried  to  block  vir- 
tually every  meaningful  veterans"  meas- 
ure that  Congress  has  enacted.  The  tome 
has  come  for  honesty  in  dealing  with  the 
Vietnam  vet. 

For  my  colleagues'  consideration,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  resident  and  non- 
resident undergraduate  tuition  rates  at 
State  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
1973-74  academic  year.  I  think  this  chart 
will  serve  to  highlight  some  of  the  points 
I  have  been  making  as  to  why  improve- 
ments are  needed  in  the  GI  bill.  The 
table  follows: 
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TABLE  A— RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATE 
TUITION  RATES  AT  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 
1973  74  ACADEMIC   YEAR.  (WHERE  DIFFERENT,  1972-73 
TUITION  RATES  IN  PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate  tuition  and/or 
required  lees 

Resident       Nanrtsideni 


ALABAMA 

Ai?   ASMU JZ8O(270) 

Auoi-"!  U 523(45u) 

|i    -'  Alabama _ 510 

Alsbarria  blale  U 405(34b) 

F  .,r»nce  ^'318  U 470(450) 

Luiiij.ron  University ♦39(430) 

U.  of  A  a- Huntsville 52S 

U.  ot  Viynlevallo 360 

U.  otScuth  Alabama S79 

ALASKA 

U.  01  Alarka 472(402) 

ARIZONA 

Ant  Slate  U 320 

U.  ol  AMjona 411 

NoiUiein  Afiiona  U 330(304) 

ARKANSAS 

U   ol  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 400 

U  ot  Arkansas.  Pine  Blurt 400 

Arkar.-;as  Polytechnic  College...  410 

Afkarn;  State  U 400 

Henrtofson  State  College 400 

bouthe::-  otat"  College 411 

Stale  Collrge  ol  Arkansas 410 

CALIFORNIA 

U  ot  Oil. lor  ma,  System 644 

CjI.  Maritime  Acader-y 1,  330(1,  08u) 

Cal.  St  PoljtechnicU.: 

Pomona 153 

S.'n  L'jic  Obispo 165 

C]tiln'ii:a  SI.  Colleges: 

Bakerti'ield 39 

Dom.njuez  Hills 146(143) 

Sin  BprnadirtO lb? 

SonoiTia   140 

Cal  jl.  Universities: 

Ch.co 166(160) 

fie^no 163 

fullerton  100 

Humboldt 163 

Lo,ig  Beach 164 

LosAngeles 165 

Northridge 164 

Sacramento 160 

S.uDiego 161 

San  Francisco 164 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Slate  U 778(570) 

U  ol  Colorado,  Boulder 593(576) 

Atjams  Stale  College 471(456) 

Foci  Lewis  College 433(418) 

Metropolitan  St.  College. 330(333) 

Sol inern  Colo.  SL  Coll 474(450) 

U   or  r.ortnern  Colo 427(402) 

Weileiii  SL  CoH  o«  Colo 358(349) 

CONNECTICUT 

U.  ot  Connecticut 715(655)     1,715(1,555) 

Central  Conn.  SL  Com 570                1,410 

Southern  Conn.  SL  CoM 524                1,424 

Western  Conn.  SL  CoU 450                1,350 

DEUWARE 

Celaoare  SL  C. 355(345)           930(920) 

U  ol  Delaware 585(47',)     1,560(1,350; 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Dit.l'ict  Ol  Columbia  Teachen 

rou 70 

Fe1e:jl  City  College 132 

aORlDA 

fla   ASM  U :  570 

fior.daSUteU 570 

I'   ot  Florid* ,:  570 

FiGiida  Atlantic  U ;  t/0 

Florida  Technologicil  U .  570 

U  01  "^-!h'i'""'?                ,...  570 

1)  cl  'MM<Kntt\i»..rrTfz7....  \       570 

U  ol  West  Florida ^^^70 

GEORGIA 

Fort  Valler  St  C     387(382) 

Gwrgia  Intt.  s(  Tech .    534 

U    of  GMrgie            539(519) 

Albany  SUt*  Collef* ♦^S 


Jo30(520) 

1,  050(900) 

1,020 

630(570) 

4?C(450) 

612(603) 

1,050 

570 

867 


1, 072(1, 002) 


1,210 

1,301 

995(969) 


930 

1,000 
940 
700 
800 
680 
920 


2, 144 

1,680(1,380) 

1,156 

1,300(1,100) 

1.100 
1,256(1,253) 

1,270 
1,345(1,250) 

1, 276(1, 270) 

1,278 

1,270 

1,399(1,273) 

1.  389(1,  274) 

1,236(1,110) 

1,145 

1,110 

716 

1,110 


2,069(1,759) 
1,959(1,895) 
1,446(1,431) 
1,337(1,283) 
1.080(1.062) 
1.489(1,3*9) 
1.303(1.200) 
1,003(1,315) 


1,082 
852 


1.620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1.620 
1.620 
1. 


927(922) 
1,419 
259(1.239) 
975 


Undfi graduate  tuition  and/or 
required  tees 

Kssideet      Nonresident 


Armstrong  State  College... ^^t3 

Augusta  College ; 

(k)lumbus  College ....j 

(leorgia  College ..a 

Georgia  Southern  Coll a 

Valdosta  Stale  College ; 

West  Georgia  College s 


HAWAII 


0.  of  Hawaii. 


IDAHO 

U.of  Idaho 

Boise  State  College 

Idaho  StateU.. 

Lewis-Clark  SI.  College. 

lUINOIS 


Southern  Illinois  U 

U.  cl  III..  Chicago  Circle 

U.   ol   Illinois,  Urbana-Cham- 

paign.. 

Eastern  Illinois  U 

Governors  State  U 

Illinois  State  U 

Northeastern  Illinois  U 

Northern  Illinois  U 

Sangamon  State  U , 

Southern  Illinois  U.al  Edwards- 

ville 

Western  Illinois  U 


INDIANA 


Indiana  U 

Purdue  U 

Ball  Stale  U 

Indiana  State  U. 


IOWA 


Iowa  Slate  U 

U.  c'loy.a 

U.  of  Nonliern  Iowa., 


KAfJSAS 

Kansas  State  U 

U.  ol  Kanij5 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  St.  Coll.. 
Kan  SL  Coll.  of  Pittsburg.. 
Kansas  St  Teachers  Coll.. 
Wichita  Stsie  U 


KENTUCKY 


Kentuck/ Slate  U 

U.  of  Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  U 

Morehead  State  U 

Murray  Stale  U 

North'n  Kentucky  St.  Coll., 
Westein  Kentucky  U 


LOUISIANA 

La.SLU 

Southern  U 

Grambling  College 

Louisiana  Tech  U 

McNeese  State  U 

Nicholls  S'jte  U 

Northeast  Louisiana  U 

Northwestern  Stale  U 

Southea:.tern  Louisiana  U. 


MAINE 

Maine  Vaiitime  Academy. 
U.  ol  Maine: 

Augusta 

Farmington ... 

Fort  Kent 

Machlas 

Piesiiue  Isle 


MARYLAND 

U.  of  MarvLnd.  CoHogs  Park. 

U.  ol  Md..  Eastern  Shore 

Bowie  State  College 

Coppin  Stalo  College 

FioslLar;;  State  College 

Morgan  State  College 

St  Mary's  Coll.  Of  Md 

Salisbury  Slate  College 

Tow^on  Stale  CollegB 

U.  ol  Md  ,  Baltimore  City    .. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

U.  of  Mass  

Boston    St.    College      , 


»405(390) 
400(390) 
396 
423 
367(361) 
429(387) 
417 


223(233) 


J945(930) 
940^930) 
936 
963 
787(781) 
969(792) 
957 


733(743) 


380(356)  1,280(1,156) 
356  1,296 

275(373)  1, 126(1,  12y 
240  840 


579 
636 

I         688 
599(691) 

I         585 
611(585) 
475(520) 
603(574) 
472(447) 

I  589(584) 
561(553) 


682(650) 
700 
630 
' 660(600) 


1,437 
1.626 

1.676 
1,445(1.437) 

1.550 

1.272(1,246) 

1,322(1.366) 

647(617) 

1,133(1,110) 

1.447(1.442) 
1.407(1,404) 


1,  560(1,  490) 
1.600 
1,260 

1,260(1,110) 


600  1,332(1.230) 
620  1,350(1,250) 
600      1, 100(1, 000) 


526(746) 

, 544(486) 

'475(407) 

390 

394(386) 

536(459) 


455(395) 
480(405) 
420(360) 
420(380) 
425(365) 
420(360) 
420(360) 


320 

284 

332 

334(318) 

290(285) 

302 

292(270) 

3:2(294) 

165 


1.316(1,066) 

1,334(1,076) 

970(802) 

8?5(;85) 

889(781) 

1,327(1,060) 


985(911) 
1,210(1,120) 
950(875) 
950(8%) 
955(881 ) 
950(876) 
950(876) 


950 
914 
782 
964(948) 
530(525) 
932 
922(100) 
932(i24) 
480 


600      1, 350(1, 200) 


400 
400 
430 
400 
400 


69S(639) 
345(320) 
570(450) 
520(335) 
636(420) 
651(460) 
470(460) 

721 
546(436) 
560(500) 


520(469) 
389(318) 


1.-400 
1.400 
1.430 

1,300 
1.400 


1,698(1.439) 

695(620) 
1,  020(655) 

970(685) 
1,086(770) 
1,051(835) 

720(710) 
1,179(954) 

990(886) 
1,560(1,300) 


1,320(1.069) 
669 


Undergraduate  tuition  and  or 
required  lees 

Resident       Nonresident 


FitchburgSL  College 

Framingham  St.  College... 
Massachusetts  Coll.  of  Art. 

North  Adams  SL  College 

Salem  SL  College 

Southeastern  Mass.  U..  .. 

WestfieldSt.  College 

Worcester  SL  College 


MICHIGAN 


Mich.  St     U ;;. 

U.  of  Michigan: 

Fieshnian-Soph 

Junior-Senior 

Wayne  St.  U 

Central  Michigan  U 

Eastern  Michigan  U 

Grand  Valley  SL  College. 
Northern  Michigan  U... 

Oakland  U 

Saginaw  Valley  Collage.. 
Western  Michigan  U 


MINNESOTA 


U.  of  Minn 

Beniidji  SL  College 

Mankato  St  College 

Moorhead  SL  College 

St  Cloud  St  College 

Southwest  Minn.  St  Coll. 
Winona  St  College 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn  A&M  C 

Mississippi  State  U. 

U.of  Miss 

Alcorn  A  &  M  College 

D'jita  St  College 

Miss.  St  Coll.  for  Women.. 
Miss.  Valley  St  College.... 
U.  ol  Southern  Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

Lincoln  U 

U.  of  Miisouri 

Central  Missouri  St,  U 

Harris  Teachers  College 

Missouri  Southern  St  Coll. 
Missouri  Western  St  Coll.. 
Northeast  Missouri  St  U... 
Northwest  Missouri  St.  U.. 
SoulhwesI  Missouri  St  U.. 


MONTANA 

Mont.  StateU 

U.  of  Montana 

Eastern  Montana  toW 

Montana  Coll.  of  Mineral  Sci- 
ence and  Technolosy 

Northern  Montana  Coll 

Western  Montana  Coll 


NEBRASKA 


U.of  Nebraska 

Kearney  State  Coll... 
U.  ot  Neb.  at  Omaha. 
Wayne  State  College, 

NEVADA 
U.of  Nevada 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


U.  ol  New  Htmpshire ; 

Keene  State  College 

Plymouth  St.  Coll.  of  the  U.  of 
New  Hampshire ..■ 


NEW  JERSEY 


Rutgers  U ; 

College  ot  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry ol  New  Jersey: 

New  jersey  Dental  Sch 

New  Jersey  Med.  Sch . 

Rutgers  Medical  Sch. 

Graduate    Sch.     ot     Bio- 
medical Sci    .; 

GlassboroSt.  College 

Jersey  City  St  Coll 

Montclair  St  Coll 

Newark  Coll.  ol  Engir.ecr 

Ramapo  Coll.  ol  N.) 

Stockton  St.  College 

Trenton  Slate  College... 


NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Slate  U 

U.  of  New  f^.enico 

Western  New  Mexico  U. 


J300(250) 
3O0<25O) 
405(353) 
357(302) 
400(350) 
420(370) 
300(250) 
395(345) 


;6oo 

bOO 
705(703) 

652 
800(700) 
700(650) 

500 
695(645) 


720(675)     1, 620(1,  530) 


800(696) 
904(696) 
704<668) 
550(510) 

565 
517(480) 

495 
602(557) 
510(450) 

540 


592(550) 
453(416) 
333(307) 
333(307) 
330(308) 
453(416) 
477(438) 


400 
506 
516 
400 
434(428) 
474(465) 
400 
320 


370(350) 
540 

315(300) 
205 
300 
340 
280 

310(300) 
300 


2, 600(2,  260) 
2,  800(2, 260) 
1.  893(1,  857) 
1.240(1.110) 

1.353 
1,305(1,224) 

1,260 
1,562(1,502) 
1,290(1,200) 

1,140 


1,522(1,456) 
827     (788) 


580 
508 
578 
824 
873 


(555) 
(555) 


(787) 
I) 


(834) 


1.000 

1,106 

1,116 

1,000 

1,034(1,028) 

1,074(1,065) 

1,000 

920 


640(620) 

1,540 

915(900) 

NA 
710 
720 

760 
600(800) 
900 


475(471)     1,375(1,318) 


487(471) 

•'0('"" 


1,387(1.318) 


450(445)  1,350(1,292: 

378(375)  1.278(1.223) 

430(413)  1.330(1,260) 

434(432)  I,  334(1,  280) 


484  1.210 

505(403)  865(711) 

600(492)  1,508(1,218) 

555(443)  915(751) 


519 


983(1.033) 
617 


714 


72S 


1,188 
1,135(1,125) 

1,200(1,250) 

{635 

535 
1 636 
1679 
1632 
1674 
666 
640 


466 
456 
333 


1.719 


?,233 
1.450 

1,547 


1.310 


1.838 

1.775 

1850(1900) 

805 
1,070 
1.171 
1,339 
1,21S 
1,209 
1,201 
1,175 


1,296 

1,284 

9G0 
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TABLE  A.— RESIDENT  AND  RONRESIDENT  UNDER- 
GRADUATE TUITION  RATES  AT  STATE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES,  1973-74  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  (WHERE 
DIFFERENT,  1972-73  TUITION  RATES  IN  PAREN- 
THESIS)— Continutd 

Undergraduate  tsHion  and/or 
required  lees 

Resident       Nonresident 


NEW  YORK 

City  U.  of  New  York... .- 

Cornell  U.  (statutory) 

State  U.  of  New  York: 

Fresh-Soph_. ; 

Junior-Senior : 

Queens  College  ol  City  U.  of 

New  York 

Stale  U.  of  New  York: 

Empire  Slate  Collejie ; 

Maritime  College _■ 

St  U.  of  N.Y.  College: 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Fredonia..'. ....; 

Geneseo ... 

New  Peta 

OldWestbury 

Oneenta 

Oswego 

Ptattsbergh..^ 

Potsdam 


J70 
1, 350(1, 200) 

750(740) 
900(890) 


Purchan... 
Utica/Rome. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

N.C.  AJiT  U...r^.. -.— .. ; 

N.C.  SUtaU 

U.  of  North  Carolina .■ 

Appalachian  SL  U .; 

East  Carolina  U .• 

North  Carolina  Central  U ; 

Pembroke  St.  U ..; 

U.  of  N.C.  at  Wilmington j 

Western  Carolina  U.... .; 

Winston-Salem  SL  U ; 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

N.  Dak.  St  U .-....-x: 

U.  olN.  Dak -. I 

Dickinson  S.  College .--...3 

Mayville  St  College 3 

MinotSt  College. .;...;: 

Valley  City  SL  College : 


OHIO 

Kent  St  U.... 

Miami  U 

Ohio  State  U 

Bowling  Green  SL  U_ 

Central  St  U 

U.  of  Akron .-. 

U.  of  Toledo ;. 

Wright  SL  U 

Youngstown  SL  U 


OKLAHOMA 


Langston  U ....,;;•.-.;:;.. rs 

Oklahoma  State  U 

U.  of  Okie .;.-.. r---.: 

Central  SL  U ..;:.-.:r..; 

East  Central  St  College ...- 

Northeastern  SL  CoHege......,: 

Northwestern  SL  College ^ 

Oklahoma   College  of   Uberai 

Arts.... ; 

Southeastern  SL  College :: 

Southwestern  St  College 


OREGON 

Oreg.  St  U. ;.....;...... 

U.  of  Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon  SL  College. 
Southern  Oregon  College... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  SLU. 
Temple  U..;.. 

U.  of  Pgtl..-.....;.;i=,„i- 

BtoorasburgSL  CM.;...-.. 
Califo mia State  College. ... 

Cheyney  State  College ..... 

Clarion  State  (killege....... 

East  StroudsburgSL  Coll... 

Edinboro  State  College 

Indiana  U.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kutzlown  State  (killege 

Lincoln.  U 

Lockhaven  State  College . . .; 
Mansfield  State  College.... 
Millersville  State  College... 
Slifpery  Rock  State  CoTl... 


J620 
1,950(1,800) 

1,1750.165) 
1, 400(1.  390) 


138      1,338(1,038) 


900(786) 
B00|600| 

890(740 

887  737 

800  650 

8001650 

875(725 

800  650 

800  650 

800  650 

800J650 

895  885 

1745(735) 

650 

800 


1,  468(1,  234) 
1, 30».9001 

1,390(1,165 
"  """1,162 
1,075 
1,075 
1,150 
1,075 


1,387 
1.300 
1.300 
1,375 
1,300 
1.  30011;  075 


1,075 
1,075 


1,300 
1.300 

1.395(1^385 
(1,170(1,160) 

1,075 
1,300 


542(525) 
474(427) 
439(422) 
485(467) 
438(423) 
443(421) 
389(390) 
358(396) 
169(166) 
490(472) 


435 

456 
415(406) 
305 
400 
405(396) 


2,  075(2, 074) 
2,  034(2,  002) 

1,997 
2, 070(2, 067) 

2,004 
2,043(2,021) 

1,730 

1,  923(1,  936) 

691(699) 

1,875(1,872) 

-"      1,164 
1.184 
952(943) 
852  . 
937 
942(933) 


MM 

780 

750 

780 
663(648) 

70S 

780 
780(750) 
630(570)    1,200< 


2.004 

1.980 

l.SOO 

1. 179(1. 143) 

1. 188(1. 173) 


1.60* 
1.935 
1,680(1,650) 
(l.KO) 


.k. 


337 

456 
448 

340 
348 
352(345) 
332(327) 

335 
355 
330 


451(425) 


832 

1,236 

1,200 

835 

843 

847(840) 

827(822) 

830 
835 
825 


1,633(1.484) 

1,748(1.593) 

649(519)     1.  392(1.  239) 

549(613)    1.392(1.233) 


666(534) 
«5 


r.—.—  900(885) 

:;;..-;  1, 050(970) 
.i-iir.  1,012(982) 
750(700' 
820(770 
415(780 
750(700 
840(790 
750(700 
750(700 
750(700 
1,018(1,418 
750(700 
NA(760 
750(700) 
750(700) 


2,100(1,986) 
1,950(1,870 
2,002(1.972 
1,500(1,400) 
1,570(1,470) 
1.576(1,470) 
1.380 
1,470 
1,380 
1,500(1,400) 
1,380 
1,718(1,418) 
1  380 
NA(l[450) 
1.500(1,380) 
1,  500(1.  380) 


!    ,.<:'■(.-.       ... 


Undergraduate  tuition  and.  or 
reqeired  tees 

Baiident      Moaresident 


tl.661 
1.175 


RHODE  ISLAND 

U.  of  Rhode  Island..— -T^rm  t761 

Rhode  Island  College ;  490 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Clemson  U........-— -— nnrc  J640              J1.340 

S.C.  State  C ;....;  480                     960 

U.  ol  South  Carolina ;  570                 1.  280 

Francis  Marion  College... ;  410                     910 

Winthrop  College 560(470)     1.220(1,130) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

S.  Dak.  St  U.. 596(510) 

U.  of  S.  Dak 554(500) 

Black  Hills  State  College 525(455) 

Dakota  State  College '•'  550(488) 

Northern  State  College 397(345) 

U.  of  South  Dakota  at  Spring- 
field   492(435) 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  State  U 351 

Austin  Peay  State  U 318 

East  Tennessee  State  U 378 

Memphis  State  U 348 

Middle  Tennessee  State  U 358 

U.  of  Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 416(396) 

Martin 414(390) 

TEXAS 

Prairie  View  A&M  U ;  198 

Texas  A81M  U 288(279) 

Texas  Southern  U... .-  346(284) 

Texas  Tech.  U :.-.....•  292(290) 

U.of  Houston .:  266(256) 

U.  of  Texas,  Austin w .•  378(267) 

Angelo  St  U .-.-.......•  300(280) 

East  Texas  St  U..-...;..;.....  322(250) 

Midwestern  U..-.r.-im.-.-..-...  120 

North  Texas  SL  U i;^...j  170(152) 

Sam  Houston  St  U..-.;Tir....;  276 

Southwest  Texas  SL  U ...^  270(218) 

Stephen  F.  Austin  SL  U ~..i  280 

Texas  A&l  U.  Kingsville......;  270(190) 

W»itTex8»SLU. .....;.•;...:  280 

-:t%'.*'      UTAH 

U.  of  UUh...^..— .r;r;^i-m  480 

Utah  St  U i-.r.i...  4:3(438) 

Weber  State  College....-.-....^  405 

VERMONT 

U.  of  Vermont. . .-..-^.-.-r.-.-.-.  1, 088(1, 086) 

Castleton  St  College..ii:j;i-.ri  720 

Johnson  St  College.. -..i^.r.r;;  720 

Lyndon  SL  College.-..-..-.;...!.-  720 

VIRGINIA       .,_  _ 

U.  olVir|ini» -z::^...:^  S22(597) 

Virginia  Poly  InsL  A  Stilt  U..-.  627 

Virginia  Stjtt  C -.......-..:  690 

George  Meson  (k)»egt..;^.r;...:  690(640) 

Ungwood  CoQcge z:..-.:  585(500) 

Madison  College ...-. ;  652(647) 

Mary  Washington  Coll. ;;.-;....■  792(762) 

Old  Dominion  U ..-.;^...j  470 

Radford  College .^  480(462) 

Virginia  Commonwealth  U 690(540) 

WASHINGTON 

U.  ol  Washington. ...;~.:.T::n  564 

Washington  St  U ^  664 

Central  Washington  St  CoB...;  495 

E.  Washington  St  Cod ...-...:  495 

Evergreen  St  Coll ;  495 

W  .Washington  St  Coll 495 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

W.Virginia  M,..:...-..^.-z.~.:i  310 

Blueheld  State  Collage ...,:  242(240) 

Concord  College ..;....;  240 

Fairmont  State  College -...^  242(232) 

Marshall  U..........;r.=.^.:  282 

Shepherd  College....-;^.— ..-^..;  280 

West  Uberty  SUte  Conega.:.-..-:  270(250) 

W.Va.  Institute  of  Tech...-.....-  277(260) 

West  Virginia  State  Coll.. .-...J  250 

WISCONSIN 

U.  of  Wisconsin— Madison: 

Freshman-Soph :.  573(558)               1.906 

Junior-Senior 628(558)    2,  00e(l,90€) 


1.337(1,132) 

1.  269(1  C7C) 

1.055(874) 

1,C17(93C) 
39C(7e5) 

1,024(£5C) 


l.l«l(l.C'l) 
1.128(1,03*) 
1,188(1.113) 
1,068(948) 
1,168(1.078) 

1.22f.(l,n6) 
l,22«(l.liO) 


1,422 
1.  355(1,  3iS) 
1.422(1.364) 
1.444(1,442) 
1.346(1,336) 
1.458(1.347) 
1,380(1,360) 
1.402(1,330) 

1,200 
710(692) 

1.356 
1,350(1,298) 

1,360 
1,35C(1,?7D) 

1,360 


1,155 

963(948) 

810 


2,688(2.535) 
1,850 
1,850 

1,£50 


1,447(1.37?) 

1,227 

1,150(950) 

1.410(1,360) 

935(860) 

1,077(1.072) 

1,547(1.517) 

870 

879(861) 

1,190(1,080) 


1,581 
1,5«1 
1,359 
1.359 
1.359 
1,359 


1,140 

992(990) 

990 

992(982) 

1.082 

1.030 

1,020(1.000) 

1,027(1,010) 

1,000 


Undergraduate  tuition  and/or 
required  tees 

Resident      Hooresideni 


U.  of  Wisconsin: 

Fau  Claire J6C4(528)  tl,  846(1.673) 

Lacrosse £11(535)  1,853(1,680) 

Oshkosh : 6Ci:(526)  1,844(1,671) 

Platteville 620(544)  1.862(1689) 

River  Falls 627(537)  1. 889(1, 68C1) 

Stevens  Point 519(518)  1,717(1,663) 

Slout 604(528)  1.846(1,673) 

Superior 610(534)  1,652(1,679) 

Whitewater 607(^31)  1,849(1,676) 

WYOMING 

U.  ol  Wyoming 411  1,377 


Sources:  National  Association  of  Stale  Univers.lej  and  L»nd- 
granl  Colleger  end  ^i.^cr-can  A^sociiticn  ol  Stale    clieges  and 

Univcr-lCo- 

Mr.  BIACjOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12628. 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Flehabilita- 
tion  Amendments  of  1974.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  is  critical  to  the  future 
well-being  of  millions  of  veteran.s,  for 
it  will  allow  them  the  same  educational 
and  employment  opportunities  as  their 
fellow  countrymen  enjoy. 

This  past  year  was  a  difficult  one  for 
veterans,  especially  those  who  were  seek- 
ing either  to  start  or  continue  their  edu- 
cation. For  the  returning  Vietnam  serv- 
iceman, this  problem  was  particularly 
acute.  Thousands  of  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans had  discovered  that  in  the  (Jourse 
of  their  years  of  duty,  the  cost  of  a 
decent  education  had  become  prohibi- 
tive to  them.  The  costs  of  tuition  and 
books  had  skyrocketed  while  their  edu- 
cational benefits  were  not  registering 
similar  increases. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
take  great  strides  in  eliminating  this 
tragic  inequity.  The  basic  educational 
benefit  for  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  will 
be  increased  by  13.6  percent,  the  kind 
of  realistic  figure  necessarj-  if  veterans 
are  to  be  provided  with  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  an  education. 

Equally  as  important  to  the  veteran 
of  today  is  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training.  Through  the  years  there  have 
been  a  number  of  requirements  which 
have  prevented  many  veterans  from  tak- 
ing part  in  these  important  programs. 
H.R.  12628  removes  some  of  the  more 
stringent  requirements  and  opens  the 
door  for  thousands  more  veterans  to  par- 
ticipate in  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training  programs.  These  include: 

Increasing  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
veterans  to  receive  training,  from  the 
present  8  years  after  discharge,  to  10 
years. 

Reducing  from  30  to  10  percent  the  dis- 
ability level  required  for  a  service-con- 
nected veteran  to  qualify  for  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  see  included  in 
this  legislation  the  creation  of  a  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Communication  Center 
within  the  VA  to  assist  Vietnam  veterans 
with  problems  related  to  education  or 
employment.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  this  Nation  to  respond  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran.  This 
is  one  important  step,  and  another  might 
be   the  establishment  of  a  new  Deputy 
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Administrator  for  Vietnam  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Many  people  have  proclaimed  1974  ba 
the  "Year  of  the  Veteran"  In  America. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  a 
national  commitment  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  veterans,  bat  more 
than  rhetoric  Is  needed  to  succeed.  This 
legislation  represents  the  kind  of  poei- 
tive  response  needed  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  veterans.  For  far  too  many 
of  them,  their  return  from  the  rigors  of 
warfare  has  been  anything  but  trium- 
phant They  have  been  forced  to  do  battle 
here  In  America  with  such  enemies  as  in- 
flation and  discrimination.  The  American 
veteran  la  weary,  tired  of  fighting,  tired 
of  idle  promises  of  help  from  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, but  above  all  tired  of  a  nation 
who  seems  to  turn  their  backs  to  them 
In  their  times  of  need.  Let  us  show  the 
veteran  that  we  do  care,  and  let  us  not 
wait  until  It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Veterans'  Educaticm 
and  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974 
which  would  Increase  veterans'  educa- 
tion allowances  from  $220  to  $250  a 
month.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Hen.  William  Jenkiwgs  Bktam 
Dour,  for  reporting  out  an  excellent  bill. 
Over  the  last  25  years,  the  cost  of  higher 
education  has  risen  three  times  as  much 
as  OI  educational  assistance.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  Is  a  algnlflcant  step  for- 
ward to  making  educational  opportuni- 
ties man  readily  avaflaMe  to  veterans 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  ot  them. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  cost  of  higher  educatlMi 
will  still  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
veterans.  Tuition  fees  In  some  States 
are  vastly  higher  than  in  other  States. 
In  the  14th  District  of  Ohio  which  I  rep- 
resent, for  example,  the  tnltlon  fee  at 
Kent  State  University  Is  $804  and 
at  Akron  University.  $705.  In  contrast, 
1  year's  tuition  at  California  State  Unl- 
versmes  Is  $164. 

The  present  GI  bill  fails  to  take  note 
of  these  variances.  The  resiilt  is  that 
some  veterans  are  pensillzed  simply  be- 
cause they  reside  in  one  State  rather 
than  another. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
aware  of  this  discrepancy,  and  has  indi- 
cated that  his  committee  plans  to  in- 
vestigate this  issue.  I  sim];dy  want  to  take 
this  o]KX>rtunity  to  express  my  support 
to  the  chairman  for  immediate  hearings 
and  legislative  action  to  insure  that  no 
matter  wh^e  a  veteran  lives,  he  will  have 
the  same  educational  opportunities  as 
other  veterans. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Ed- 
ucation and  RehablUtation  Amendments 
of  1974. 

This  legislation  combines  general  pro- 
visions from  two  bills  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spmisored,  calling  for  an  In- 
crease in  educational  allowances  for  our 
veterans  and  extending  the  time  period 
in  which  our  retired  servicemen  may 
avail  themselves  of  educational  benefits. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  measiu'e 
before  us  today,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the 
initial  reasons  for  providing  educational 
benefits  for  veterans.  Under  the  Selective 


Service  System,  (^crating  untn  very  re- 
cently, our  Nation  called  upon  its  young 
men  to  respond  to  our  defense  needs  by 
entering  tiie  armed  services.  In  the 
many  times  we  were  Involved  in  hos- 
tilities in  other  parts  of  the  world,  large 
numbers  of  our  men  were  summoned  to 
active  duty.  By  responding  to  the  caH, 
these  men  were  interrupting  thtir  lives 
at  an  age  when  they  were  only  beginning 
to  plan  for  their  futures.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  their  tours  of  duty,  these  same 
men  returned  to  their  homes  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  their  lives  and  to  begin  to 
pursue  their  goals. 

The  congressional  decision  offering  as- 
sistance to  veterans  pursuing  their  edu- 
cations was  one  way  by  which  we  ex- 
pressed our  gratitude  for  service  ren- 
dered to  our  country.  To  my  mind,  I  find 
this  expression  one  of  the  best  responses 
we  can  make. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
affects  of  the  inflationary  economy 
which  is  causing  hardship  for  many  in- 
dividuals tiiroughout  our  Nation.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  those 
men  who  served  their  country  faithfully 
and  well  were  not  afforded  the  oppor- 
timity  to  pursue  their  educati(»ial  needs, 
because  the  benefits  provided  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  increased  costs.  For 
this  reason.  I  strongly  support  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  providing  a  13.6-percent 
Increase  in  veterans  education  bene^ts. 

A  measure  I  sponsored  earlier  called 
for  an  indefinite  time  extension  for 
utilizing  educational  benefits.  While  the 
"open-ended"  assistance  is  more  real- 
istic, particularly  for  the  veteran  who  is 
the  head  of  a  household  and  must  re- 
main employed,  forcing  him  to  receive 
his  education  on  a  part-time  basis.  I 
feel  that  we  have  made  some  headway 
in  this  measure  by  extending  the  time 
period  for  use  of  educational  assistance 
from  8  to  10  years. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  In  reporting  out  this 
measure  and  urge  its  speedy  adc^tlon. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  12628.  the 
Veterans  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendments. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Henry  Helstoskl  It  was  Congress- 
man Helstoski's  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Training  which  developed 
this  important  and  much-needed  meas- 
ure. 

The  bill  before  us  today  increases  edu- 
cational allowances  by  13.6  percent  un- 
der the  GI  bill.  This  amount  is  much 
more  realistic  than  the  proposal  by  the 
administration  for  a  meager  8-percent 
increase,  which  would  fall  to  meet  even 
the  cost-of-Uving  rise  since  the  last  boost 
in  benefits. 

H.R.  12628  also  increases  the  period  of 
eligibility  to  receive  training  from  the 
present  8  years  following  discharge  to 
10  years,  or  until  June  1,  1976,  in  the 
case  of  those  discharged  between  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955  and  June  1,  1966. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  receive  dis- 
ability requirements  for  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive vocational  rehabilitation  to  10 
percent,  thus  placing  Vietnam  era  vet- 


erans on  a  par  with  veterans  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  overwh^mlng  ap- 
proval of  H  Jl.  12628  and  its  prompt  con- 
sideratloB  by  the  S«iate. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  this  important  veterans  bene- 
fits bill  before  the  House  today. 

H.R.  12628  recognizes  the  debt  this 
country  owes  to  those  noble  yoimg  men 
who  have  served  their  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  have  been  proud  to 
support  two  previous  legislative  efforts 
increasing  veterans  benefits.  Since  I  have 
represented  Missouri's  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  edncatiooal  allowance 
benefits  have  risen  69.2  percent.  The  leg- 
islation before  this  body  today  will  raise 
this  figure  to  92.3  percent.  In  practical 
terms,  the  single  veteran  attending  col- 
lege today  will  receive  $350  per  month 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  Into  law.  This  com- 
pares to  $130  per  month  for  the  same 
veteran  in  1969. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  allows  vet- 
erans 10  years  to  utilize  their  GI  bin  en- 
titlements rather  than  the  8  years  from 
time  of  discharge  under  current  law. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
other  Important  provisions  designed  to 
hb«*aliae  assistance  programs  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Tat  example,  this  legis- 
lation reduces  the  disability  requirement 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  eligibility 
from  30  to  10  percent,  making  present 
vets  on  an  equal  level  with  World  War 
n  vets.  Veteran  students  will  also  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  part-time  enploym«it 
and  work-study  programs  without  Jeop- 
ardizing thrtr  benefit  eligiblhty.  Of  spe- 
cial significance  to  many  veterans  from 
my  rural  communities  is  the  provision 
extending  eUglbility  to  wives,  widows, 
and  chfldren  to  participate  and  pursue 
farm  cooperative  training. 

Finally,  ILR.  12628  estaULshes  a  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Communication  Cen- 
ter within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  would  be  responsible  for  making 
periodic  evaluations  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  several  VA  Outreach  pro- 
grams. Hopefully,  such  a  center  will  pro- 
vide a  workable  clearinghouse  for  much- 
needed  information  on  VA  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse this  measure  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  prompt  passage  of  this 
measiffe. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitaton  Amendmoits.  HJl.  12628, 
because  the  legislation  recognizes  an 
obligation  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  oa 
the  pert  of  this  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  benefited 
from  their  service  to  the  country  during 
a  difQcult  period.  I  believe  there  is  no 
better  way  to  show  our  griUltude  and  ap- 
preciation than  by  giving  the  veteran  a 
greater  oppwtimity  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation or  to  learn  a  trade  with  which  to 
support  his  family  and  to  further  en- 
hance his  contribution  to  society. 

Tlie  legislation  recognites  some  of  the 
Inequities  and  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent law  by  Uberalizing  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
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dren,  as  well  as  the  veteran.  It  gives  him 
more  time  after  discharge  to  complete 
his  training,  and  broadens  the  choices  of 
career  training  for  which  he  may  receive 
assistance. 

The  bill  encourages  veteran  participa- 
tion in  work-study  programs  by  removing 
the  current  limitation  on  the  number  of 
veterans  who  may  receive  assistance,  and 
by  doubling  allowable  work  hours  and 
payments  under  the  program.  I  believe 
the  work-study  program  is  of  special 
value  to  those  who  already  have  heavy 
family  responsibilities,  but  still  wish  to 
pursue  their  educational  or  job  training 
opporttmities. 

In  addition,  the  13.6-percent  increase 
in  benefits  is  a  realistic  and  reasonable 
amount  consistent  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran  has  received 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Government  in  many 
respects.  With  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  troops  and  our  prisoners  of 
war,  the  people  and  the  Congress  have 
been  anxious  to  put  the  Vietnam  war  and 
everything  connected  with  it  far  from 
their  minds.  Especially  since  the  on- 
slaught of  Watergate  and  the  energy 
crisis,  we  have  tended  to  be  preoccupied. 
Ihese  things  are  important  and  demand 
our  attention,  but  we  must  not  renege 
on  oiu*  obligations  to  our  veterans  smd 
their  dependents. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  12628. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wHl  notify  ab- 
BSDi  Monbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  382.  nays  0, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevni 
Blaggl 
Blester 


[Roll  No.  34] 

YEAS— 382 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brink!  ey 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  CalU. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurlUon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 


Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUler 
CoUlns.  ni. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Ga. 


Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
E>orn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrab&n 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HilUs 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mail!  lard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moeber 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
BandaU 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Beuss 
Rhodes 


Bfldlllo 

Blainik 


NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Boland 
Brasco 


Riegle 

Blnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowEkl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shvister 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehxmrt 
Whltten. 
WidnaU      ;;     .., 
Wiggins     *- 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Yo\ing,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 
Zwacta 


Broomfleld 
Carey,  N.Y. 


Chisholm 
Cochran 

Con)  an 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Frelinghuysen 

Gray 

Hosmer 

J  arm  an 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 


Kluczynskl 
McCloekey 

Mills 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moss 

Nix 

Patman 

Patten 

Railsback 

Held 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Shoup 


Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Zablockl 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  aaid 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr, 
field. 

Mr 

Mr, 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 


Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
Patten  with  Mr,  Cotter. 
Delaney  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Boland  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Kluczynskl   with   Mr.   Cochran. 
Brasco  with  Miss  Jordan. 
Reld  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McCIoskey. 
Rodino  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Zablockl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Teague  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 
Nix  with  Mr,  Moss. 
Stokes  with  Mr.  Vanllc. 
Badillo  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Gray  with  Mr,  Scherle. 
Jarman  with  Mr.  Taloott. 
Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Patmtm  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mills  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
J.  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Wydler  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 


GOLDEN  GATE  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carcrfhia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  10834)  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  27,  1972,  establishing  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
in  San  Francisco  and  Marin  Counties, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hit.  10834 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (88 
Stat.  1299),  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
"Boundary  Map,  Golden  Oate  National 
Recreation  Area,  numbered  NRA-GG-80,003. 
sheets  1  through  3,  and  dated  July,  1972." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Revised 
Boundary  Mi4>,  Oolden  Oate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  numbered  NHA-QG-SO, 003-D.  and 
dated  September  1973.",  which  sh&ll  Include, 
In  addition  to  the  existing  properties  within 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
the  following: 

"Maxln  County: 

"(1)  Allan  Associates,  Incorporated  prop- 
erty, 38.89  acres, 

"(2)  County  of  Marin  and  Tam&lp>als  Com- 
munity Services  District  lands,  22.94  acres, 

"(3)  Ghllottl  Brothers  property,  10.40 
acres, 

"(4)  Oakwood  Valley  area,  various  prop- 
erties, 208.89  acres, 

"(5)  Olds  projjerty,  207,56  acres, 

"(6)  Wolfback  Ridge  erea.  various  prop- 
erties, 287,47  aTos:   Providfc'    That  li  c  Sec- 
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retary  la  authorized  to  acquii*  such  Intcrat 
as  h»  deMBs  remaonably  nacwary  to  praMrrw 
the  acenic  quaUty  ot  tbe  0.47  acres  designated 
for  acenic  ptotcctkHi. 

"(7)  Kelicr  propoty,  StJiison  Beach,  10 
acres, 

"(8)  Leonard  property,  Sttnson  Beach,  8.38 
acres, 

"(9)  Mulr  Beach  properties,  4  acres,  and 

"(10)  State  of  CaUfomla.  Department  of 
Transportation,  120  acres. 

"San  Francisco  Coxinty: 

"Haslett  Warehoiiae:  and  shall  exciude  the 
following: 

"(1)  Leonard  (homeslte),  10  acres, 

"(2)  Panoramic  Highway  area,  Stlnson 
Beach,  40  acres." 

Sbc.  a.  Section  8{b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
97.  1972  (80  SUt.  1299),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  for  terms  of  three  years  each.  At  least 
one  of  the  members  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  a  member  of  the  Marin 
County  Planning  Commlaaion.  Marin  County, 
CaUfomla,  who  Is  familiar  with  the  purposes 
and  faculties  of  the  Golden  Qate  National 
BecreaUon  Area  and  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seaahon  and  is  a  resident  of  the  area 
known  as  Weat  Marin  located  in  Marin 
County.  California.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
aecoQd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Taylor)  wffl  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKUBrrz)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  mtoutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  CarDhna. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
enactment  of  HA.  10834— a  bin  to  amend 
the  act  estahUshlng  the  Oolden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  San  Pranclsco 
and  Marin  Comities  In.  California.  This 
lesislattoo  vas  tntrodnced  by  Represent- 
attre  Pbzup  Boston  and  cosponsored  hy 
his  CaUfomla  colleagues — Representa- 
tives B2AZU.IARD,  Johnson,  Don  H.  Clau- 
siN,  Hosxn,  Bttrkx  and  Kztchum — as 
well  as  by  23  other  Members. 

This  Is  not  a  complicated  measure.  It 
simply  makes  some  changes  In  the  ex- 
isting boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
which  was  created  by  the  9M  Congress. 
Some  of  the  chaxiges  were  necessitated 
by  relatively  minor  errors  made  in  the 
original  boundary  map — particularly  the 
Haslett  Warehouse  in  San  Francisco 
whldi  was  inadTertentty  omitted,  m 
other  cases,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlw  found  that  certain  parcels  were 
not  necessary  for  the  recreation  area, 
that  some  were  already  developed  with 
exjiensive  residential  dwellings,  and 
that  some  were  needed  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  the  community  of  Stlnson 
Beatdi.  For  these  reasons,  some  properties 
formerly  within  the  recreation  area 
would  be  excluded  if  HJl.  10834  is  en- 
acted. In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  add  to  the  recreation  area  certain 
additional  tracts  of  laikl  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  scenic  values  ot  the  area 
or  which  are  needed  for  pabUc  access  or 
facIUtles. 


Altogether,  HH.  10»34  adds  approxi- 
mately 925  acres  of  land  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  and  excludes 
about  50  acres.  Included  in  the  additions 
are  120  acres  of  State-owned  lands  which 
would  be  acquired  under  the  terms  of  the 
original  act  by  donation  only.  While  It 
would  not  be  correct  t©  assume  that  this 
legl-slation  will  be  free  of  the  need  for 
funds  in  order  to  implement  it,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  within  the 
existing  authorization  ceiling  for  the 
recreation  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amend- 
ments also  Include  a  provision  expanding 
the  existing  Advisory  Commission  by  one 
member  In  order  to  assure  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  Maria  County  Planning 
Commission.  As  everyone  knows,  most  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  and  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
are  located  in  Marin  County.  Because  of 
this  fact,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill 
suggested  and  the  committee  agreed  that 
the  agency  most  directly  involved  in 
county  planning  should  be  represented 
on  the  Advisory  Commission. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10834  does 
two  things: 

First,  it  makes  certain  relatively  non- 
controversial  boundary  revisions  which 
wUl  have  the  net  effect  of  enlarging  the 
recreation  area  by  875  acres;  and 

Second,  it  expands  the  Golden  Gate 
Advisory  Commission  from  15  to  16  mem- 
bers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress made  an  Important  decision  In 
1972  when  it  enacted  the  law  creating 
the  Ooldm  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  near  San  Francisco.  Some  out- 
standing natural  and  scenic  landscapes 
are  now  preserved  on  the  very  edges  of 
this  city.  They  affwd  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  large  numbers  of 
people  living  in  and  near  this  urban  area. 
Visitors  from  elsewhere  also  are  attracted 
to  the  area. 

TTie  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  effect 
various  boundary  adjustments  in  this 
recreation  area.  While  a  few  small  par- 
cels are  deleted  from  the  original  area, 
more  of  the  adjustment  Is  in  the  nature 
of  additions,  for  a  net  Increase  of  about 
875  acres.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  costs 
entailed  by  this  bill  can  be  absorbed 
within  the  authorization  ceiUng  of  the 
original  act  which  established  the  area 
In  1972. 

An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  adopted 
In  committee  which  Is  controversial.  Its 
nature  and  background  will  be  explained 
by  our  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
GuBSER) ,  whose  objections  to  the  bill  as 
amended  are  entitled  to  respect.  I  hope 
that  this  difQculty  as  well  as  the  possible 
exclusion  of  some  acreage  which  Is  ques- 
tionable may  be  handled  by  the  other 
body  If  and  when  it  acts  on  the  bill. 

On  balance,  I  reluctantly  support  the 
legislation  by  my  colleagues.  The  bill  win 
help  perfect  the  administration  of  an 
already  successful  ventw^. 

Mr.  SBHTBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fci  support  of  this 
bill,  H.R.  10834,  amendhig  the  act  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1972  which  created 


the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  In  California. 

The  bill  before  us  essentially  deals  with 
boundary  adjustments  so  as  to  extend 
protection  to  adjacent  valuable  scenic 
and  recreational  landscapes.  The  bill  also 
deletes  some  minor  acreages  from  the 
recreation  area  so  as  to  Improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  administration  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  invx>rtant  to  note 
that  while  this  bill  provides  a  net  gain  to 
the  existing  recreation  area  of  about  875 
acres,  tliere  is  no  dollar  cost  attached  to 
this  bUl.  The  cost  of  this  additional 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  able  to  be  ab- 
sorbed within  the  Initial  authorization 
ceiling  for  the  area  set  by  the  Congress 
when  the  parent  act  was  enacted  In  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill,  a 
needed  bill,  and  one  without  cost.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  for 
its  pas-sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  for 
his  assistance  in  attaining  passage  of  this 
legislation,  to  note  the  effective  assist- 
ance of  the  coauthor,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
(Mr.  Mailliard),  as  well  as  the  great 
assistance  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  CTlausbn).  out 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson),  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Bcrke)  .  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  one  smd  all 
for  this  corrective  and  improving  legisla- 
tion on  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reational Area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  San  Pranclsco  and 
Marin  Counties  was  established  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
preserved  for  future  generations  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
easily  accessible  open  space  In  all  of 
America. 

Study  and  analysis  in  the  intervening 
months  have  brought  an  evea  greater 
appreciation  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
park  that  will  stand  as  a  numumoit  to 
the  foresight  of  the  Congress  that  cre- 
ated it. 

The  same  study  and  analysis  have 
brought  into  focus  some  necessary 
boundary  adjustments,  both  exclusions 
and  additions,  which  I  have  incorporated 
hito  my  bill,  H.R.  10834. 

The  proposed  additions  are  necessary 
refinements  that  round  out  boundaries 
for  more  efficient  management,  avoid  po- 
tential adverse  development,  protect  the 
scenic  quaUty  of  the  landscape,  and  pro- 
vide necessary  access  to  planned  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  excluded  parcels,  on 
the  other  hand,  ccmtain  developed  home- 
sites  or  land  which  the  local  community 
needs  for  growth  and  which  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  recreatioQ  area.  The  cur- 
rent authorization  ceilixc  is  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  boimdary  adjustments 
recommended  to  you  in  BJl.  10834. 

I  urge  speedy  approval  of  these  modest 
changes  in  the  lines  defining  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  destined 
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to  be  the  finest  urban  recreation  area  in 
the  Nation.  Approval  of  this  measure  will 
be  another  opportunity  to  express  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  our  treas- 
ured open  space  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  people  and  all  future  genei'atlons  of 
America. 

In  brief  the  boundary  changes  v.ould 
add  to  the  present  34,000-acre  pnrk  ap- 
proximately 925  acres  and  exclude  about 
50  acres.  The  additions  would  include 
Allan  Associates,  Inc.  property,  38.89 
acres;  County  of  Marin  and  Tamalpais 
Community  Services  District  lands,  22.94 
acres;  Ghilotti  Brothers  property,  10.40 
acres;  Oakwood  Valley  area,  various 
properties,  208.89  acres;  Olds  property, 
207.56  acres;  Wolfback  Ridge  area,  vari- 
ous properties.  287.47  acres:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  ac- 
quire such  interest  as  he  deems  reason- 
ably necessary  to  preserve  the  scenic 
quality  of  the  9.47  acres  de.'^ignated  for 
scenic  protection;  Keller  pre  ,)erty,  Stin- 
son  Beach.  10  acres;  Leoui  d  property, 
Stinson  Beach,  8.25  acres;  vluir  Beach 
properties,  4  acres;  and  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  of  Transportation, 
120  acres. 

The  exclusions  would  be:  Leonard — 
HomeSite — 10  acres  and  Panoramic 
Highway  area.  Stinson  Beach,  40  acres. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton),  and  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  CThair- 
man  of  the  committee,  the  committee, 
and  our  colleagues  from  California  who 
have  joined  together  to  make  this  great 
national  monument  a  step  forward  In  the 
fight  for  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  CaUfor- 
nla,  Don  Clausen,  Rk  Johnson,  Bn.L 
MAttLiARD,  and  Phil  Burton,  for  the  out- 
standing contribution  they  have  made  by 
their  joint  work  to  report  this  bill. 

This  legislation  has  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support  by  Members  from 
across  the  country,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  these  four  northern  California 
Representatives,  was  promptly  considered 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  (jolden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  is  one  of  the  best  examples  we  have 
of  the  concept  of  urban  parks.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  the  undeveloped  land 
surrounding  our  cities  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  those  urban  residents.  This 
particular  area,  extending  north  and 
south  from  San  Francisco,  encompasses 
beach  and  forest  land  on  the  peninsula 
south  of  San  Francisco  and  extends  far 
north  into  Marin  County  along  the 
rugged,  magnificent  coast.  These  lands 
have  long  been  landmarks  of  the  north- 
ern California  coastline,  and  have  been 
enjoyed  not  just  by  city  residents,  but  by 
people  from  across  the  country  coming 
to  \-isit  the  area. 

Passage  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 

Recreation  Area  in  1972  was  a  major  step 

m  the  preservation  of  these  lands.  These 

amendments,  though,  are  just  as  critical. 
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They  will  improve  the  boundaries  for  the 
area  and  Increase  tlie  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  acquired,  and  thereby  saved 
from  development. 

Tlie  noiihern  California  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable service  in  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion in  their  work  on  this  bill.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  East  Bay,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation, 
on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  to  these 
men  for  helping  to  preserve  our  rapidly 
dwindling  imdeveloped  lands. 

Finally,  I  am  most  heartened  by  the 
work  they  have  done  on  this  bill,  as  it 
suggests  that  the  conservation  movement 
is  gaining  impetus  in  the  House.  That  is 
a  boost  to  every  inner-city  resident,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bay  area,  who  has 
worked  to  see  the  cofistlands  and  ridge - 
lands,  unique  to  the  bay  area,  preserved 
for  their  enjoyment 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bUl,  and  to  extend  their 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  com- 
mittee members  who  are  legislating  con- 
sei-vation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  cMr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina how  much,  if  any,  these  land  deals 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  additional  cost  of 
these  additions  to  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Area  will  be  $5.6  miUlon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  millions? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  $5.6 
miUion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  any  of  this  land 
previously  purchased  by  the  Government 
from  those  to  whom  it  will  revert?  Was 
there  any  land  previously  purchased  by 
the  Government,  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  being  paid,  that  is  now  being  re- 
turned to  private  use? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ol  liorth  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiu-ther,  I  might 
state  that  the  legislation  does  provide 
for  the  deletion  of  50  acres  of  land  which 
Is  Included  in  the  present  boimdaries. 
That  land  has  not  been  purchased,  so  it 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  deeding  back 
property  that  has  been  purchased.  The 
land  is  just  being  taken  out  of  the  park 
and  will  not  be  acquired.  It  would  be  very 
expensive  to  purchase  it,  and  the  Park 
Service  recommended  that  It  be  removed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  land  that  was 
previously  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  being  returned  with- 
out compensation  to  private  ownership; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  con-ect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  from 
reading  the  report  that  a  new  member  is 
being  added  to  some  kind  of  a  board  or 
commission  in  connection  with  this  deal? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  parent 
legislation  establishes  the  Golden  Gate 
Advisory  Commission,  and  this  bill  does 
add  one  additional  member  to  that  Com- 
mis.sion.  The  Commission  presently  has 


15  members.  This  will  increase  it  to  16 
menibers. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  is  that 
there  is  a  request  that  the  Marin  Coimty 
Planning  Commission  be  represented  on 
the  board. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  Has  that  individual  been 
selected;  does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  I  should  thtok  the  selec- 
tion would  be  made  after  the  legislation 
is  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
information  as  to  whom  that  individual 
wiU  be? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  There  was  a  member 
added  in  addition  to  that  one  member. 
There  has  been  some  mention  about  this. 
In  fact,  the  next  speaker  has  asked  for 
5  minutes  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  <.Mr. 

GUBSER  I  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
request  a  "no"  vote  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  niles.  Let  me  emphasize  at 
the  outset  that  a  "no"  vote  will  not  be 
an  anticonservation  vote,  and  do  not  let 
anycHie  tell  you  it  Is.  All  we  want  to  do 
is  bring  this  bill  up  in  the  regular  order 
with  a  rvile  so  that  some  of  the  gimmick.* 
in  it  can  be  amended  out.  That  is  fill  we 
are  asking.  I  am  for  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreational  Area. 

In  fact,  last  year  I  played  a  very  signif- 
icant part  in  bringing  about  the  com- 
promise between  the  Armed  Servtee."? 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  made 
a  bill  possible. 

There  are  two  features  in  this  bill 
which  are  wrong  and  the  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  at  least  offer 
amraidments  to  delete  those  features. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  alluded  to 
one,  and  that  is  language  in  this  bill 
which  caUs  for  the  appointment  of  a  16th 
Commissioner.  That  language  is  so  tight 
that  It  can  ap^ly  to  only  one  person.  His 
name  is  Jerry  Friedman.  He  will  be  the 
new  Commissioner,  and  no  one  else  will 
be  eligible.  If  the  supervisorial  represent- 
ative from  the  West  Marin  Ettstrict  hap- 
pens to  appoint  someone  else  to  the 
Plarjiing  Commission  then  today  we 
are  acting  to  appoint  a  new  Commis- 
sioner whom  we  do  not  know  and  have 
never  heard  of. 

I  do  not  labor  under  any  delusion  as 
to  wlay  Mr.  Friedman  is  being  appointed. 
I  know  why  and  you  know  •v.-fij.  I  say 
we  should  let  a  man  dispense  his  politi- 
cal patronage  after  he  is  elected  and  not 
before. 

The  second  feature  that  should  be 
amended  in  this  bill  is  to  delete  what  is 
refen-ed  to  as  Assessors  Parcel  No.  195- 
232-01.  Tliis  is  8.25  acres  of  expensive 
land  which  sells  for  about  $12,000  an 
acre  and  is  too  expensive  for  paxk.  use. 
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It  Is  right  next  to  the  city  of  Stinson 
Beach.  The  Planning  Commission  of 
Marin  County  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Marin  County  have  both  asked 
that  this  land  be  deleted  because  they 
feel  it  is  needed  for  some  commercial 
development  in  the  city  of  Stinson  Beach 
and  it  is  the  only  place  that  development 
can  take  place.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  Mr.  Arrigoni  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  and  was  as- 
sured the  views  of  the  Marin  Coimty 
Board  of  Supervisors  would  be  given  due 
consideration.  But  their  views  were  com- 
pletely ignored,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
right  even  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
give  their  wishes  fi^ir  consideration  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  MATLLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

li«r.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mailliard)  in  whose 
district  this  park  is  going  to  be  built. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  may  say  I  am  really  in  agreement 
with  the  point  the  gentleman  Is  making. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
bill  I  have  been  around  here  long  enough, 
and  the  gentleman  has  been,  to  know 
that  we  do  not  always  get  a  bill  writ- 
ten precisely  as  we  want,  but  I  want  cer- 
tainly to  underline  two  things  the  gen- 
tleman says. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Marin 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  which  re- 
Iterates  their  testimony  about  this  8.25 
acres. 

I  also  did  not  realize  the  committee 
had  slipped  in  this  provision  creating 
an  extra  position  on  the  Supervisory 
Commission  in  terms  that  only  one  man 
can  qualify,  and  If  that  man  should  leave 
the  Job  on  that  County  Board,  then  his 
successor  on  the  County  Board  would 
be  the  only  man  who  could  qualify.  I 
think  this  is  a  terrible  way  to  legislate. 
Mr.  OCBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hJs  comments. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  Marin  County 
Board  and  the  Planning  Committee  of 
Stinson  Beach  say  they  believe  this  8.25 
acres  are  necessary  for  logical  growth 
and  orderly  expansion  oi  the  city  of 
Stinson  Beach,  and  If  they  say  that  I 
believe  we  In  Congress  oue^t  not  to  im- 
pose our  contrary  win  on  them. 

Remember  this.  If  we  defeat  this  mo- 
ticsi  to  suspend  the  rules,  then  we  can 
have  a  rule  and  we  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  these  two  objectionable 
portions,  and  then  we  will  have  a  park 
which  we  all  favor  of  at  least  about 
30,000  acres.  I  do  not  believe  this  8.25 
acres  Is  going  to  ruin  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
"No"  on  suspending  the  rules  and  let 
the  bill  be  brought  up  under  regular  pro- 
cediue,  tmder  a  rule,  and  then  we  can  all 
vote  on  this  fine  recreational  area. 

Mr.  SSJJBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
in  agreement  with  what  my  colleague 
from  California  says.  It  reminds  me  of 
something  that  was  said  by  Danny 
Thomas  years  and  years  ago.  Danny  was 
portraying  the  part  of  an  Immigrant 
Lebanese  boy  and  he  was  bragging  about 
this  country  and  what  we  could  do  In  it. 
I  always  remember  that  Danny  made 
this  statement: 


America  Is  s  great  country.  You  can  do 
anything  here  you  want  to  do,  but  don't  do 
It  in  my  front  yard. 

I  have  been  on  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  for  12  years. 
I  have  never  seen  a  time  yet  that  I  did 
not  have  somebody  coming  in  and  saying, 
"Well,  we  would  like  to  have  the  park, 
but  we  want  you  to  take  this  in  or  take 
that  out." 

I  think  tlie  rommilt<'e  has  done  a 
pretty  good  job  here  and  I  hope  this  bill 
is  not  sent  back  for  that  reason. 

I  was  not  present  in  full  committee  at 
the  time  the  amendment  was  made  re- 
garding the  adding  of  an  additional 
Commission  member. 

I  tliink  it  would  be  fair  to  pa.ss  this  bill 
and  let  as  try  to  work  this  point  out  in 
conference.  If  there  is  .something  about 
this  that  is  bad.  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
ference can  work  it  out. 

I  hope  that  tliis  bill  will  be  given  very 
unanimous  support. 

GENEKAt  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R 
10834. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation  estab- 
lishmg  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
aticm  Area  in  San  FVancisco  and  Marin 
Counties,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
10834.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure  to  include  additional  lands 
in  the  recreation  area  in  order  to  assure 
its  scenic  quality  and  to  provide  needed 
access  points  to  its  planned  recreational 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appmval  of  H.R.  10834, 
notwithstanding  the  ccmtroversy  in- 
volved, should  pn^Jerly  be  credited  to  oiu- 
distinguished  colleague  and  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  Phil  Btjrton, 
who  steadfastly  and  tenaciously  guided 
the  orighial  legislation  creating  the 
Golden  Gate  NationW  Recreation  Area 
through  the  Congress  in  1972.  Through- 
out his  service  in  the  House.  Phil  Burton 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  those  areas  now  comprising  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  and  it  Is 
a  tribute  to  his  legislative  skill,  his  tire- 
less efforts  and  his  leadership  in  the  con- 
servation movement,  that  we  add  these 
critical  lands  needed  to  perfect  the 
boundaries  of  this  outstanding  scenic, 
recreation  area. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  other  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  10834,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  malce  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  284,  nays  88 
not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


Ahzug 

.A.dan)s 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cain. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broizman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqu* 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


I  Roll  No.  351 
YEAS— 284 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hamilton  ' 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlU 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Oklk. 

Karth 

Kskstenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchxun 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

MacdonjLld 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mcuan 

Marazltl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 


O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  P». 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Bt«ggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C, 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggons  er 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehvirst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
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Tatron 

Young,  B.C. 

Zwach 

Young.  0«. 

YouBg,  Tex. 
NAYS— 88 

Abdnor 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McEwen 

Archer 

Erlenbom 

Madigan 

Arends 

FAC.h 

Martla.  Nebr. 

Armstrong 

Eshieman 

Martin.  N.O. 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Bafalis 

Porsythe 

Michel 

Baker 

Olnn 

Nichols 

Baumem 

Ooodllng 

ParrU 

Beard 

Green.  Oreg. 

Powell,  Ohio 

BevlU 

Gross 

Price,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Oubser 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Gunter 

Robinson,  Va. 

Brinkley 

Guyer 

Bo  bison,  N.Y. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hanrahan 

Rousselot 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Helna 

Kuth 

Butler 

Hlnstasv 

Satterfield 

Chamberlain 

Holt 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Horton 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Huber 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Hudnut 

Symms 

collier 

Hutchinson 

Towell,  Nev. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ichord 

Treen 

Conahle 

Kemp 

Wydler 

Daniel ,  Dan 

King 

Wylle 

Danle*,  Robert 

Landgrebe 

Wyman 

W..  (r. 

Landrum 

Young,  Alaska 

Davis,  Wis, 

Latta 

Young,  Pla. 

DennU 

T*nt 

Young,  m. 

Devine 

Lott 

Zion 

Dickinson 

McColllster 

NOT  VOTING— 57 

Blatnik 

jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roybal 

Bowen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scherle 

Brasco 

Jordan 

Sboup 

Broomfleld 

Kluczynskl 

Stanton, 

Brown,  Mich. 

KuykendaU 

J.  WUllam 

Carey,  N.Y. 

McCloskey 

Steed 

Chlsbolm 

MUls 

Stoke* 

Cochran 

MinshaU,  Ohio 

Stubbteaeld 

Conlan 

Moss 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Nix 

Talcott 

Crane 

O^rien 

Teague 

Delaney 

Patman 

Vander  Jagt 

IXggs 

Patten 

Vantk 

duPont 

Prltchard 

Wiggins 

Fish 

RaUsback 

WUson, 

Frellsghuysen 

Barlck 

Cbarles,  Tex. 

Oray 

Reld 

Wyatt 

Hansen,  Wasb. 

Bodlno 

7AbIockl 

H«bert 

Rogers 

8o  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairr: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Zablockl. 

Ur,  Boonay  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
jagt. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Klucxynskl  with  Mr.  J.  WUllam  Stan- 
ton. 

Mr.  Botexul  wtth  Mr.  Scbwl*. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Moas. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Johoson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltto  Mr.  dti  Pont. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wtth  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  FreyUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hubert  wtth  Mr.  Craaa. 

Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mlsa  Jordan  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.    Patten    with    Mr.    MeCloAey. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Ooulan. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Bogers  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Cto^a. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mrs.  Chldiolna. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hnlki 
back. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  PrltcfaanL 

Mr.  Mllla  with  Mr.  Cocdiran. 

Mr.  staed  with  Mr.  BriMni  of  Mloblgaa. 

Mr.  StubblefiMd  wtth  Mr.  Shou^ 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  WyaU  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

The  result  ci  the  vote  was  announced 

AS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  latd  on  ttM 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Boeaius.  I  was  de- 
taoed  on  official  business  and  missed  the 
rollcan  on  ELR.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Rehahihtation 
Amendments.  I  wotild  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  (HJl. 
10203)  WATER  RESOURCES  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  oi  certain  pubUc 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  oi  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1974). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  durmg  the  reading. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  man- 
agers OD.  the  part  of  the  House,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  floor  the  cMifer- 
ence  report  on  HJi.  10303,  autbOTlslng 
the  construction,  rqwir,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  wcHto  on  rtveis  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  ctrntrcd,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  Iqr  tbe  oonferees. 
Is  the  House  Mil  with  some  of  the  addi- 
tions and  modifications  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  accepted  \ff  the 
House  conferees.  The  majo'  provisions  in 
the  bill  reflect  the  position  of  the  House. 
I  would  particularly  Uke  to  mmtion  four 
items  in  the  bOI  which  are  of  particular 
Importance. 

A  new  procedure  for  authorization  of 
major  water  resources  deveI<Q)ment  proj- 
ects is  estaWlshed.  "Oiese  iHojects  are 
authorized  (»ly  through  what  Is  caDed 
the  phase  I  design  meoKHvndum  stage  tA 
advanced  engineering  and  design.  This  is 
the  first  stage  of  post-authorization  plan- 
ning, prior  to  commencement  of  coa- 
struction,  when  the  original  project  plan 
is  reviewed  and  brought  up  to  date,  the 
final  Mivlronmental  impact  statement  is 
prepared,  and  the  final  decisions  are 
made  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  bunt 

The  committee  ad<H>ted  this  change 
in  i»oceduie  because  of  its  growing  con- 
cern over  the  major  changes  that  often 
take  place  in  projt>ets  between  the  time  a 
project  is  first  authorized  and  ttxe  time 
detailed  plans  are  prepared  for  construc- 


tion. This  new  authorization  procedure 
will  give  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
just  prior  to  construction  to  examine  and 
aflarm  or  modify  any  changes  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  a  project. 

•nie  bill  establishes  a  uniform  proce- 
dure for  deauthorization  of  projects.  Un- 
der this  procedure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  annually  submit  to  Congress  a 
list  of  projects  he  has  determined,  after 
study  and  coordination  with  local  in- 
terests, should  no  longer  be  authorized. 
After  180  days  the  projects  become  de- 
authorized  unless  the  House  or  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  passes  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  contrary.  TTiis  ^^ill  provide  an 
orderly  and  eflScient  means  of  reducing 
the  large  backlog  of  old  projects  which 
do  not  meet  present  day  criteria. 

Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  con- 
sider nonstructural  sdtematlves  when 
planning  flood  control  projects.  This  pro- 
vision will  encourage  the  wise  use  of 
flood  prone  lands,  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  and  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  In 
fact,  three  projects  are  Included  in  the 
bin  which  incorporate  nonstructural  al- 
ternatives— acquisition  of  natural  stor- 
age areas  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  in 
Massachusetts,  relocation  of  the  in- 
habitants at  Prairie  dn  CThien,  Wis.,  and 
flood  plain  acquisition  for  p>aii£  purposes 
at  the  C^hatfield  Dam  project  in  Colorado. 

There  is  one  last  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  This  is  the 
provision  concerning  the  principles  and 
standards  used  In  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources projects. 

In  1965  the  Congress  enacted  Into  law 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  Tlie 
purpose  of  that  act  was  to  encotnnge  the 
conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water  smd  related  land  resources 
of  the  United  States  on  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  localities,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  the  co<veratlan  of 
all  affected  Federal  agencies,  States,  local 
governments,  and  others  concerned. 

The  act  established  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning. One  of  the  specific  duties  assigned 
to  the  Cotmcll  by  the  Congress  was  the 
establishment,  after  consultation  with 
other  interested  entitles,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  of  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal 
participants  In  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related 
land  resources.  One  part  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  standards  Is  the  discoimt  rate 
formula  to  be  used. 

On  December  24,  1968,  the  Water  Re- 
sources CXtuncil  adopted  a  new  formula 
for  computing  the  interest  rate  to  be  used 
In  plan  formulation  and  evaltiation  for 
discounting  future  benefits  and  comput- 
ing costs.  T^iis  formula  is  based  on  the 
yldd  rate  of  marketable  securities  which 
at  the  time  of  computation  have  IS  or 
more  years  remaining  to  maturity.  The 
ciurent  rate — July  1973 — under  this  for- 
mula is  5^  percoit. 

In  (October  of  last  year  a  new  Interest 
rate  formula,  prescribed  by  tbe  Council, 
became  effective.  The  rate,  which  is  to  be 
established  hiltlally  at  fV»  percent  and 
which  may  vary  by  one-half  (tf  1  i>erccQt 
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per  year,  Is  to  be  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated average  cost  of  Federal  borrow- 
ings as  determined  by  the  Secretsuy  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  yield  during  the  12  months 
preceding  his  determination  on  interest- 
bearing  marketable  securities  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  a  50 -year  period 
of  investment.  This  formula  dlfifers  mar- 
kedly from  the  previous  formula  adopted 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  in  1968. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  with  the 
effect  this  new  discount  formula  would 
have  on  the  Justification  of  water  re- 
sources projects  that  are  essential  to 
meet  the  needs  of  future  generations.  The 
higher  the  discount  rate,  the  less  future 
benefits  are  worth  when  discounted  to 
present-day  values.  Thus,  the  formula 
encourages  capital-intensive  projects 
which  provide  for  immediate  or  early 
near-future  benefit  returns,  and  lessens 
the  opportunity  to  build  projects  which 
are  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

We  feel  strongly  that  Congress  must 
play  a  role  in  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples and  standards  for  water  resources 
development.  The  bill  accordingly  pro- 
vides that  any  changes  in  the  Interest 
rate  formula  must  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  enacts  into  law  the  1968 
formula. 

"ITie  interest  rate  formula  is  but  one 
aspect  of  water  resource  project  formu- 
lation and  evaluation,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  vacuum.  There  Is  a  real 
need  for  a  complete  examination  of  all 
the  Issues  involved  in  project  formula- 
tion and  evaluation— not  Just  the  Inter- 
est rate,  but  the  principles  and  standards 
to  be  used  and  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing  to  be  employed.  We 
cannot  consider  the  discount  rate  to  be 
used  in  evaluating  benefits  without  also 
considering  what  benefits  should  be  eval- 
uated and  how  the  evaluation  should  be 
made.  Likewise,  the  appropriate  Federal 
and  non-Federal  responsibilities  must  be 
considered  in  the  formulation  and  evalu- 
ation of  projects.  For  these  reasons,  the 
legislation  provides  for  the  President  to 
study,  and  report  to  the  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  on,  all  of  these  mat- 
ters—principles and  standards,  hxcluding 
the  Interest  rate  formula,  and  appro- 
priate Federal-non-Federal  cost  sharing. 
When  this  report  Is  received  it  win  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  information 
it  needs  to  examine  the  whole  spectrum 
of  issues  Involved  In  the  water  resources 
program  and  to  come  up  with  those 
changes  It  determines  should  be  made. 
We  look  forward  to  receiving  the  report 
and  Intend  to  give  It  our  thorough 
consideration. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  if  the 
Congress  takes  the  action  Intended  by 
section  80  of  the  conference  report,  the 
executive  branch  is  somehow  limited  in 
making  recommendations  as  to  specific 
pn?jects.  Some  would  argue  further  that 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  reverse  the 
action  taken  last  October  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
I  would  point  out  the  absurdity  of  these 
contentions  by  noting  first,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  free  to  make  whatever 
recommendations  it  desires  for  whatever 
reasons  it  chooses  as  long  as  it  furnishes 


the  Congress  with  the  information  that 
the  Congress  specifically  requests;  and 
second,  the  authority  for  the  October 
action  was  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965,  and  clearly  what  the  Congress 
gives,  the  Congress  can  take  back. 

However,  what  is  far  more  important 
than  these  arguments  is  that  it  is  time 
for  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress to  jointly  examine  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  and  to  determine  where 
we  want  to  go  with  it  and  how  we  get 
there. 

It  may  turn  out  that  after  the  Presi- 
dent completes  and  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress his  study  and  recommendations — 
and  after  we  review  them  in  detail — we 
may  be  in  agreement.  And,  then  again, 
we  may  not  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
through  this  procedure  will  we  be  able  to 
give  some  direction  and  momentum  to 
this  prc^ram.  Accordingly,  I  call  upon 
all  who  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
determination  as  to  whether  this  legis- 
lation will  or  will  not  become  law  to  care- 
fully consider  their  actions  and 
recommendations . 

I  firmly  believe  that  section  80  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  in  pro- 
viding a  means  for  a  reexamination  of 
th  entire  scope — benefits,  costs,  interest 
rates,  cost  sharing,  cost  allocation,  and 
objectives — of  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects,  and  I  urge  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  this  provision  both 
by  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  section  of  the  conference  report 
that  I  believe  requires  further  clarifica- 
tion is  section  80  concerning  the  proj- 
ects in  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  The 
House  provision  was  modified  in  the  con- 
ference report  so  as  to  accept  substan- 
tially the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment— which  essentially  was  a  rewrite 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  included  in 
the  House  version.  "Hie  advocates  of  the 
amendment  desired  specific  language  in 
the  section  which  would  preclude  the 
construction  of  Sixes  Bridge  Dsun  in 
Maryland  until  all  elements  of  the  plan 
were  completed,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  and  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  the  study  of  the 
use  of  the  Pot<»nac  estuary  area  as  a 
source  of  water  suw>ly,  and  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  on  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  conclusions 
reached  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
estuary  for  water  supply  and  the  estu- 
arine  pilot  project. 

At  page  126  of  House  Report  No.  93- 
541,  which  accompanied  H.R.  10203,  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  stated  un- 
equivocably : 

The  Committee  feelB  strongly  that  the 
three-element  plan  authorized  and  directed 
by  this  section  la  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  necessary  Information  needed  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
meet  the  water  and  related  resources  needs 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  th©  Wash- 
ington Metr<q)olltan  Area.  The  Oommlttee 
wishes  to  emphasize  tbat  In  no  event  wUl 
the  Sixes  Bridge  and  Verona  projects  be  au- 
thorized for  construct  Idn  until  the  Commit- 
tee Is  satisfied,  b«sed  on  the  results  erf  the 
pUot  program  and  on  the  comprehensive 
review  study,  that  they  tre  necessary. 
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This  Is  still  our  podtlon — despite  the 
language  of  section  80  which  would  pro- 
vide a  limitation  on  construction  only 
on  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  until  the  comple- 
tion of  all  studies,  it  is  our  intent  not  to 
consider  either  project — Sixes  Bridge 
Dam  or  Verona  Dam  in  Virginia— for 
construction  until  the  completion  of  aU 
studies  authorized  by  this  section. 

At  this  point,  I  would  point  out  one 
technical  error  in  the  conference  report 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  minor  signifi- 
cance, but  nevertheless  has  to  be  noted, 
and  we  would  expect  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  administer  the  provision 
in  accordance  with  the  congressional  in- 
tent. In  section  51  in  the  area  described 
by  that  section,  the  words  "shoreward 
of  a  line  with"  should  read  "shoreward 
of  a  line  within". 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  computed 
the  estimated  costs  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  rule  Xin(7)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
even  though  it  is  our  understanding  that 
rule  XIII <  7)  does  not  apply  to  confer- 
ence reports — which  would  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  H.R.  10203,  in  fiscal  year 
1974  and  each  of  the  following  5  years. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict 
the  stages  and  the  rate  of  construction 
Of  the  various  projects  authorized  in  this 
legislation.  Accordingly,  the  estimate 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
is  based  on  the  total  amount  of  authori- 
zation contained  in  H.R.  10203  for  the 
6-fiscal-year  period.  Such  amount  is 
$551,393,900  for  title  I,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
$780,000,000  for  title  II,  the  River  Basin 
Monetary  Authorization  Act  of  1974. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
$551,393,900  authorized  in  title  I  includes 
modifications  of  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing emergency  and  dlsaster-tjTpe  con- 
tinuing programs.  These  consist  of  $2,- 
000,000  per  year  for  planning  assistance 
to  States — section  22;  $3,000,000  per  year 
for  clearing  and  snagging  for  fiood  con- 
trol—section 26;  $9,000,000  per  year  for 
emergency  bank  and  shoreline  erosion 
protection — section  27;  $25,000,000  per 
year  for  disaster  relief  services,  plus  a 
one-time  reimbursement  payment  of 
$30,000,000 — section  45;  $5,000,000  per 
year  for  small  flood  control  projects- 
section  61;  and  $4,000,000  per  year  for 
additional  flood  plain  information 
studies — sectltm  64;  or  a  total  for  these 
provisions  of  $270,000,000. 

I  am,  as  always,  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik),  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones),  and  the  cooperation 
given  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  .  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  counsel  and  the  support 
of  my  other  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence— the  two  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Anderson  > , 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Roe)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
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(Mr.  Snyder)  .  I  would  also  conimend  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
pertly led  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
ivlr.  Gravel,  for  their  helpful  attitude, 
their  patience,  and  their  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  House  when  we  ex- 
plained it  to  them.  My  thanks  to  the 
ciiainnan  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Randolph;  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen;  the  Senators  from 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Burdick;  Virginia, 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott;  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Vermont,  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an  unusually 
good  conference  and  a  highly  successful 
one.  All  the  conferees  and  the  staffs  on 
both  sides  worked  together  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  and  I  am 
dehghted  to  present  this  conference  re- 
port— the  results  of  our  joint  efforts — 
to  you,  my  good  friends  in  the  House,  for 
your  support. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  In  HJl.  10203. 

As  you  remember,  the  President  vetoed 
the  last  rivers  and  harbors  bill  passed  by 
Congress.  The  President  stated  that  the 
legislation  was  too  costly.  It  has  now 
been  stated  that  objectionable  features 
leading  to  a  veto  of  the  1972  omnibus 
bill  have  been  retained  in  this  bill.  This 
deserves  comment. 

As  the  distinguished  chairmaii  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  Water  Resources  has 
stated  we  have  made  a  significant  change 
in  the  method  for  authorizing  new  proj- 
ects. We  have  provided  in  section  1  that 
large  new  construction  projects  are  now 
authoiized  for  the  design  stage  only. 
Ihus,  even  though  a  number  of  projects 
not  recommended  for  construction  by 
the  administration  have  been  authorized 
through  phase  I  design.  I  must  empha- 
size that  this  is  not  an  authorization  for 
construction.  Such  projects,  after  the 
design  phase  is  completed,  after  the  de- 
sign Is  determined,  and  after  a  more  de- 
tailed assessment  of  costs  and  benefits 
is  made,  will  .-.gain  have  to  face  scru- 
tiny by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Congress,  and  the  administration.  This 
new  approach  to  major  projects  reflects 
the  need  for  thorough  review.  Let  me 
emphasize,  design  authorization  Is  not 
an  automatic  Indication  that  construc- 
tion authorization  will  follow. 

I  understand  the  adnunlstration  op- 
poses new  Federal  programs  for  stream - 
bank  erosion.  This  deserves  comment.  I 
am  sure  most  of  us  have  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  unabated  erosion  along  many 
of  our  rivers  and  streams.  Fertile  farm- 
land as  well  as  urban  areas  are  destroyed 
or  threatened  in  hundreds  of  areas. 
Homes  have  been  lost  or  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  potential  loss  of  pro- 
ductive lands  and  property  damage  from 
erosion  may  ultimately  exceed  the  level 
of  damage  from  any  other  natiu-al  force. 
Certainly,  our  hearings  on  H.R.  10203 
demonstrated  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Section  32  of  the  conference  report,  the 
"Streambank  Erosion  Control  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974."  provides  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  extent  of  erosion;  re- 
search and  development;  a  report  to 
Congress  on  results  and  recommenda- 


tions; and  demonstration  projects,  In- 
cluding bonk  protection  works. 

The  need  for  study  of  the  problems  of 
streambank  erosion  and  demonstration 
projects  Is  critical.  This  Is  a  national 
problem;  most  If  not  all  States  are  expe- 
riencing erosion  problems.  The  provisions 
of  the  Streambank  Erosion  Control  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974  are  most  impor- 
tant. Possible  administration  opposition 
is  not  Justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  dredging  activities 
conducted  and  licensed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  recommended  that  the 
Congress  establish  a  national  dredging 
pohcy  for  the  guidance  of  the  corps.  The 
committee  commented  on  the  report  on 
page  5  of  House  Report  93-541  which  ac- 
companied H.R.  10203. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
provided  such  guidance  by  appropriate 
language  in  the  committee  reports.  TTie 
reports  make  it  clear  that  Congress  In- 
tends that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  put  out 
for  competitive  bid  all  dredging  work 
which  Industry  has  the  capability  to  per- 
form and  that  such  work  shall  be  done 
by  contract  whenever  reasonable  prices 
can  be  obtained.  By  "reasonable  prices" 
the  committee  means  prices  based  upon  a 
fair  and  reasonable  cost  to  a  well- 
equipped  contractor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  on  H.R.  10203.  We  have 
today  a  conference  report  which  reflects 
our  national  needs.  I  commend  Ray 
Roberts  of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  and 
Don  H.  Clausen  of  California,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  who  managed  this 
bill.  They  have  done  their  work  welL 
I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strcng  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10203. 
The  conference  report  is  a  residt  of  many 
days  and  months  of  effort  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  F»ubllc  Works,  the  committee 
of  conference,  and  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report, 
which  In  all  of  its  major  national-scale 
provisions  Is  essentially  Identical  to  the 
original  House  bill,  meets  the  needs  of 
our  national  water  resources  program. 
The  fact  that  this  conference  report 
meets  our  needs  reflects  the  hard  woi^ 
of  the  committee  and  the  leadership, 
dedication,  and  hard  work  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee, my  good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  .  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
on  this  bill  with  his  leadership  and  I 
commend  the  product  of  our  efforts  to 
the  membership  of  the  House. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  relate  to 
our  collesigues,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  experi- 
ence I  shared  with  Chairman  Roberts 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  committee. 

He  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Roy  Ash  and 
Mr.  John  Sawhill  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  basic  thrust 
of  the  meeting  centered  around  the  Ad- 


ministration's desire  to  keep  the  total 
authorization  level  at  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  level.  Because  of  the  backlog 
In  funding  water  resource  projects.  It  was 
a  desire  of  all  of  us  to  keep  authorization 
levels  in  Une  with  our  ability  to  appro- 
priate funds. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  we  set  out 
to  develop  a  dual  phased  authorization 
system  to  allow  the  Congress  to  review 
projects  agahi  after  the  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  stage  is  completed. 
Thus,  decisions  on  the  costly  construc- 
tion stage  will  be  made  in  the  future 
after  the  design  Is  fixed,  the  cost  esti- 
mates have  been  refined,  and  the  benefits 
have  been  stated  in  more  detail. 

It  is  this  kind  of  innovative  thinking 
that  has  characterized  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  han- 
dling of  this  legislation  and  in  his  re- 
sponses to  a  variety  of  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  regarding  the  bill.  It  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  worked  with 
him. 

Another  new  and  important  provision 
in  this  legislation  is  the  deauthorization 
section  which  will  permit  inactive  proj- 
ects to  be  completely  deauthorized. 
There  are  from  time  to  time  requests 
that  certain  projects  be  deauthorized.  It 
was  wise  and  appropriate  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  set  up  an  automatic  proce- 
dure for  deauthorization  so  that  a  spe- 
cial bill  need  not  be  Introduced  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  for  each  project 
which  is  to  be  terminated. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  we  originally 
had  this  bill  before  this  body,  section  80 
of  this  legislation  could  be  the  basis  for 
a  recommendation  to  the  President  by 
OMB  that  H.R.  10203  be  vetoed.  I  say 
to  you  today  that  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  Section  80  of  H.R.  10203  would 
enEu:t  Into  law  the  interest  rate  formula 
Tised  in  the  formulatlOTi  and  evaluation 
of  water  resource  projects  as  established 
by  the  Water  Resources  Coimcll  in  1968. 
This  amendment  to  section  80  of  the  coo.- 
ference  report  make  It  clear  that  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council's  1968  discount  regulaticm  in- 
cluding subsection  3  apply. 

As  we  noted  aa  page  120  of  the  orig- 
inal committee  report  on  HJl.  10203: 

Section  80  doee  not  In  any  way  preclude  th« 
President  or  th©  Watw  ItoBourcea  OtmcU 
from  submitting  to  the  Congrees  alterna- 
tive legislative  propoe&ls  for  an  Interest  rate 
formula. 

In  addition,  we  recognized  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  the  administration 
may  desire  to  send  to  the  Congress  Its 
recommendations  on  cost  sharing.  We 
have  specifically  invited  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  such  recommendations  for 
congressional  review. 

Our  provisions  in  section  80  are  in- 
tended to  provide  time  for  further  study 
and  review  of  the  methods  for  evaluat- 
ing long-range  water  resource  projects. 
We  believe  the  proposal  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  President  could  place  long- 
range  water  resources  needs  in  Jeopardy. 
We  feel  strongly  about  this  and  feel  as 
though  the  Ccmgress  should  be  In  the  po- 
sition to  be  able  to  further  stu(jy  and 
evaluate  the  methodology  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  water  resource  projects. 

Also,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  totals  $551  million  in 
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authorizations.  This  represents  a  $700 
milUoQ  decrease  from  the  original  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  This 
substantial  decrease  has  been  accom- 
plished even  thoxigh  the  scope  oX  this 
legislation  is  not  much  different  from 
the  initial  measure. 

Another  key  provision  in  this  bill  is  the 
section  permitting  the  use  o{  non- 
structural alternatives  ior  flood  control 
pui-poses.  These  alternatives  include  such 
tilings  as  channel  stabilization,  flood 
proofing,  and  relocation. 

While  there  are  specific  nonstructural 
flood  control  projects  listed  in  the  bill,  it 
is  certainly  the  intuit  of  the  committee 
that  this  provision  apply  to  all  water  re- 
source projects  so  as  to  permit  the  modi- 
fication of  existing  authorized  projects, 
thereby  permitting  more  flexibility  in  co- 
ordinating channel  stabilization  with 
flood-proofing  and  relocation. 

The  committee  believes  very  strongly 
In  the  value  of  this  section  and  expects 
that  Its  full  potential  will  be  explored  by 
those  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
formulatkn  of  flood  control  projects  and 
plans  under  this  new  authority. 

This  provision  has  nationwide  rele- 
vancy and  I  can  give  as  an  example  the 
Eel  River  Basin  and  Delta  In  my  own 
congressional  district.  There  Is  a  wide 
variety  of  nonstructural  action  plans 
that  can  be  developed  to  help  reduce 
the  damages  caused  by  flooding  on  an 
interim  basis,  that  can  be  coordinated 
with  and  integrated  into  the  compre- 
hensive basin  plan  for  flood  protection 
and  prevention. 

These  include  improving  the  channel 
of  the  river,  removing  structures  from 
the  flood  plain,  designing  buildings  so 
as  not  to  be  devastated  by  floods.  None 
of  these,  of  course,  caa  come  close  to 
preventing  all,  or  even  most,  flood  dam- 
age in  this  particular  basin  and  the  E<el 
River  Valley  and  Delta  areas,  but  they 
can  serve  to  lessen  financial  loss  and 
personal  hardship  to  a  great  degree  and 
possibly  be  completely  successful  at 
times  of  minor  flooding. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  a  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  at  the 
time  the  other  body  consldra-ed  this  leg- 
islation. Senator  Baker's  remarks  ap- 
pear on  page  8228  of  the  CoNosKssioifAi. 
RzcoBS  for  January  22. 

The  Senator  appeared  to  be  taktog  ex- 
ception to  language  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill  relating  to  the 
use  to  that  which  appeared  on  page  5  of 
House  Report  9^-541. 

I  wish  to  emphasi2e  that  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  do  not  re- 
flect the  intent  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  The  language  on  page 
5  of  our  report  on  the  bill  does  in  fact 
reflect  the  thinking  of  our  conmuttee. 
There  should  be  no  misimderstanding  on 
this. 

Let  me  again  thank  Ray  Roberts  for 
his  leadership  on  this  bill.  I  urge  that 
our  colleagues  give  their  fiill  support  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  past  week,  I 
flew  over  the  flood-stricken  areas  of 
Humboldt,  Mendocino,  and  Sonoma 
Counties.  In  addition,  I  had  a  number  of 
meetings  with  flood  victims  and  local  of- 
ficials concerned  with  and/ or  affected  by 
the  flood  problems. 


I  make  this  point  to  cmce  again  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  continuing  threat  of 
floods  and  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
maintain  its  support  for  flood  control 
and  disaster  relief  legislation. 

Further,  I  want  to  make  a  personal 
observation  and  comment  regarding  a 
lovely  young  lady.  Miss  LaurabeUe 
Rocha,  a  senior  student  from  Ferndale 
Union  High  School.  Miss  Rocha  and  her 
family  reside  near  the  Eel  River  and  tliey 
are  intimately  familiar  with  annual  flood 
threats  and  devastation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Eel  Delta. 

LaurabeUe  is  to  Washington  this  week 
attending  the  Presidential  classroom  and 
has  been  observing  from  the  executive 
gallery  of  the  House  Chambers  here  to- 
day. 

I  have  been  explaining  to  her  in  my 
office,  the  various  alternative  plans  for 
flood  control,  we  have  for  dealing  with 
the  Eel  Basin  and  the  Eel  Delta  areas. 
She  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  other  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  past  and  has  expressed  her 
concerns  to  me. 

It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  will  provide  us 
with  more  flexibility  to  more  forward, 
on  interim  flood  protection  measures, 
and  at  the  same  time  integrate  the  effort 
Into  the  longer  range  Eel  River  water- 
shed comerwincy  program  review  re- 
cently approved  by  our  water  resom-ces 
subcommittee. 

I  further  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  an 
historic  and  productive  day  for  Miss 
Rocha  and  our  neighbors  who  live  in  the 
Eel  River  Valley. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMUDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  hard  work  done  by  the 
conferees,  particularly  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10203.  Water 
Resources  Development  Act.  The  report 
before  us  today  contains  important 
specific  project  authorizations  to  benefit 
many  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  rirer  basin  monetary 
authorizations. 

In  view  of  the  Presidential  veto,  at  the 
close  of  the  92d  Congress,  of  similar 
water  resources  legislation  it  Is,  In  my 
judgment,  Imperative  that  the  House 
take  affirmative  action  on  this  confer- 
ence report  in  order  for  long-delajred 
projects  to  be  undertaken.  The  authori- 
zations involved  include  municipal  water 
trol  efforts,  flood  control  projects  and 
bridges. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  is  the 
section  16  authorization  for  construction 
of  a  highway  bridge  over  Norfork  Reser- 
voir in  the  area  where  U.S.  Highway  €2 
and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101  were 
inundated  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  Norfork  Dam  and  Reservoir.  This  pro- 
vision would  correct  a  long-standing  in- 
CQUity  and  bring  about  overdue  relief  to 
a  constant  transportation  problem  which 
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has  hampered  economic  growth  and 
greatly  Inconvenienced  citizens  in  no-th 
central  Arkansas. 

Since  1943,  transportation  along  two 
major  routes  has  been  Interrupted  and  is 
presently  dependent  upon  a  totally  in- 
adequate and  outdated  ferry  service. 

When  the  Norfork  Dam  was  con- 
structed, the  settlement  amount  with  the 
State  of  Arkansas  w^s  inadequate  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  or  relocate  U.S.  Highway 
62  or  State  Highway  101  after  the  critical 
material  ban  of  the  war  years  was  lifted 
Under  the  terms  of  section  16  of  the  1973 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  would,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, reimburse  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $1,342,000  plus  Interest  for  the 
period  from  May  29,  1973.  It  would  then 
be  owned  and  maintained  as  a  free  high- 
way bridge  by  the  Arkansas  State  High- 
way Department. 

This  bridge  will  bring  about  great  eco- 
nomic advancement  for  the  surrounding 
area  in  Increased  tourism  and  greater 
flow  of  Interstate  commerce,  since  U.S. 
Highway  62  is  a  major  route  roughly 
east-west  across  northern  Arkansas  and 
State  Highway  101  goes  north  Into  Mis- 
souri from  Henderson,  Ark.,  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Lake  Norfork. 

With  the  State  of  Arkansas  wlllhig  to 
make  full  restitution  of  the  funds  it  re- 
ceived three  decades  ago  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  my  judgment,  It  is 
certainly  time  for  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  just  and  equitable  com- 
pensation to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple and  State  of  Arkansas  by  replacing 
the  bridges. 

In  addition  to  the  Important  bridge 
provision,  this  1973  Act  also  authorizes 
alteration  of  the  murdcipsil  water  supply 
facilities  of  the  city  of  Conway,  Ark.,  to 
restore  capacity  which  existed  prior  to 
construction  of  the  McClellan-Kerr  Ar- 
kansas River  navigation  system. 

Another  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused  by 
the  Cache  River  project,  up  to  30,000 
acres  of  land,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas. 

Of  nationwide  Importance  In  water 
resources  development,  this  conference 
report  has  a  provision  designed  to  nul- 
lify the  new  regulations  promulgated  In 
1971  by  the  Water  Resources  Council  on 
a  new  discount  rate  fommla  for  evaluat- 
ing projects.  This  act  would  require  the 
Corps  of  ESiglneers  to  continue  to  use 
the  1968  procedures  that  have  one  bene- 
fit category — national  economic  develop- 
ment— and  a  5%  percent  dlscoimt  rate. 
Water  resources  development  continue 
to  be  critical  in  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion. If  the  higher  discount  rate  figure 
recommended  in  1971  were  used  to  re- 
evaluate the  377  active  authorized  proj- 
ects, cwvly  176  of  these  would  remain 
viable  at  the  higher  rate  of  eVe  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
1973  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

CEMESAI.  L£AVE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
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bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10203. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  for  an  out- 
standing job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  support  passage  of  our  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  conference 
report.  In  many  ways  this  $1.3  billion  bill 
Is  a  landmark  in  developing  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

Of  special  interest  to  our  people  in 
South  Carolina  is  the  section  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
conduct  a  national  demonstration  project 
at  Broadway  Lake  in  Anderson  County. 
Broadway  Lake  Is  presently  "dying"  due 
to  continued  silting  and  growth  of  aquatic 
life.  Oiur  bill  directs  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  restore  the  lake,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $400,000,  and  to  report  on  its 
results  so  that  the  techniques  developed 
in  cleaning  up  Broadway  Lake  might  be 
applied  in  a  national  program  to  restore 
silted  lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Broadway  Lake  pro- 
vision was  included  in  our  original  House 
bill  but  was  omitted  from  the  Senate  bill. 
Therefore,  we  especially  want  to  thank 
and  commend  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees for  agreeing  to  accept  the  House 
version  with  respect  to  Broadway  Lake. 

Broadway  Lake  is  a  major  public  rec- 
reation area  for  one  of  our  State's  most 
populous  and  growing  regions.  We  are 
delighted  that  the  heavily  used  lake  will 
be  restored  and  that  we  will  be  able  In 
this  way  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  national  program  to  restore  other 
lakes  In  similar  condition.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  advance  for  environmental 
improvement  on  a  national  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  glad  that  over  the 
years  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  developing  our  Nation's 
water  resources.  One  can  only  speculate 
how  desperate  our  overall  energy  situa- 
tion would  be,  especially  with  respect  to 
electric  power  generation,  had  we  not 
pressed  forward  with  development  of  our 
water  resources.  Our  Nation's  environ- 
ment has  been  immeasurably  enriched. 
Our  committee  has  authorized  flood  con- 
trol programs  and  rivers  smd  harbors 
programs  that  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over  In  benefits  to  all  Amer- 
icans. The  bill  before  us  today  continues 
in  that  great  tradition,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  Is  responsible  for  this 
investment  in  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  who  may  be  our  new 
Chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  introduction  Is  somewhat  prema- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Claxtsen)  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  bring- 


ing about  a  great  Innovation  for  capital 
improvements  in  water  resources  devel- 
opment. 

If  the  Members  will  recall  when  we 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  some  time 
ago,  the  preamble  of  the  report  put  in 
place  the  requirements  for  the  necessity 
of  water  conservation,  and  we  related  it 
to  the  energy  situation  that  presently  ex- 
ists. In  anticipation  of  the  problems  that 
may  arise,  here  was  a  disl(x;ation  of  the 
amount  of  water  and  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
stricted. 

In  this  conference  report  and  In  the 
bill  Itself  and  the  hearings  we  put  full 
recognition  on  that  problem  with  an  em- 
phasis which  I  think  will  draw  great  at- 
tention from  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  how  we  are  going  to  make  future 
distribution  of  water  in  the  areas  of  this 
country  where  it  Is  lacking. 

This  bill  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
and  will  go  far  to  improving  this  Nation's 
water  resources  program.  It  contains 
many  major  provisions  needed  to  meet 
the  water  resoiu-ces  needs  of  the  coimtry 
more  effectively  and  efficiently.  One  of 
the  important  innovations  in  the  bill  Is 
that  large  water  resom-ces  projects  are 
no  longer  authorized  through  construc- 
tion, but  only  through  what  is  known  as 
the  phase  I  stage  of  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design.  The  committee  adopted 
this  change  In  procedure  in  recognition 
of  its  growing  concern  over  the  major 
changes  that  often  take  place  between 
the  time  a  project  is  authorized  and  the 
time  detailed  plans  are  prepared  for  con- 
struction. This  new  authorization  proce- 
dure will  give  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  or  modify  its  original 
authorization  In  keeping  with  the  new 
information  that  becomes  avsdlable. 

Another  provisicm  of  the  bill  would  di- 
rect Federal  agencies  to  consider  non- 
structured  alternatives  in  the  planning 
of  flood  control  projects.  This  will  en- 
courage the  wise  use  of  flood  prone  lands 
and  protection  of  the  environment. 

The  bill  establishes  a  uniform  proce- 
dure for  deauthorizatlon  of  projects. 
Under  this  procedure,  the  Secretwy  of 
the  Army  will  annually  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  projects  he  has  deter- 
mined, after  study  and  coordination  with 
local  Interests,  should  no  longer  be  au- 
thorized. After  180  days  the  projects  be- 
come deauthorized  unless  the  House  or 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  passes  a 
resolution  to  the  contrary.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  orderly  and  efficient  means  of 
reducing  the  large  backlog  of  old  projects 
which  do  not  meet  present  day  criteria. 

The  bin  also  contains  an  Important 
provision  with  regard  to  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  water  resources  proj- 
ects. The  Interest  rate  formula  to  be  used 
in  evaluation  of  projects,  promulgated 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  in  1968, 
is  enacted  into  law,  and  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  act  of  Congress.  We 
recognize  the  need,  however,  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  whole  process  of  project 
formulation  tmd  evaluation.  Accordingly, 
we  have  Included  a  provision  directing 
the  President  to  study,  and  report  to 
Congress  with  his  reconunendations  on, 
the  principals  and  standards,  including 
the  Interest  rate  formula,  to  be  used  In 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water 
resomxe  projects,  and  appropriate  Fed- 


eral-non-Federal  cost-sharing.  This  will 
give  us  the  information  we  need  to  con- 
sider any  changes  in  these  matters. 

One  other  matter  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed soon  is  the  impending  water 
crisis  facing  this  Nation. 

On  a  gross  quantity  basis,  the  total 
amount  of  water  available  in  our  coun- 
try is  ample  for  foreseeable  needs  for 
domestic  use,  industry,  agriculture,  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Nation's  water  supply  is  not  uni- 
formly distributed  in  time  or  place.  We 
are  continually  faced  with  damaging  ex- 
cess supply  in  time  of  flood  and  equally 
damaging  shortage  in  time  of  drought. 
The  coming  crisis  will  not  be  one  of 
total  quantity,  but  one  of  gathering, 
storing,  and  delivering  water  where  and 
when  it  is  needed. 

We  must  act  today  to  avert  the  com- 
ing crisis,  since  the  leadtime  betweraa 
decision  to  act  and  online  operation  of 
facilities  is  long — often  10  to  15  years. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  fi- 
nancial investments  necessary  to  avert 
future  water  shortages  and  we  need  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  regional  water 
resource  development.  A  new  and  fimda- 
mental  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
planning  and  implementing  programs  to 
assure  the  continued  availability  of 
water  to  our  Nation. 

We  must  plan  for  a  vigorous  economy 
and  healthy  growth  for  our  Nation,  and 
not  allow  complacency,  shortsighted- 
ness, or  neglect  to  bring  the  Impending 
crisis  upon  us. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  as  I  said, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) and  the  others  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  and  so  long  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  legislative  process  as  well 
as  their  eajTiestness  to  try  to  build  these 
capital  Improvements  that  are  going  to 
mean  so  much  for  the  futiire  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  such  time  as  he  may  consvune. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  for  the  fine  job  he  did  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  10203,  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974. 1  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  entire  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  and  of 
the  full  committee  for  their  efforts  which 
resulted  In  this  bill  coming  to  the  floor. 

This  legislation  contains  many  signif- 
icant and  Innovative  provisions  which 
will  insure  the  continued  viability  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  program.  This 
program  has  already  resulted  in  vast 
benefits  to  the  country  through  the  pre- 
vention of  floods,  the  generation  of  hy- 
droelectric power,  the  provision  of  mu- 
nicipal water  supply,  recreation  opportu- 
nities, fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
and  navigation  improvements.  The  navi- 
gation improvements  have  been  of  par- 
ticular benefit  in  providing  low  cost 
transportation  of  raw  and  finished  prod- 
ucts necessary  to  our  economy  and  way 
of  life.  With  regard  to  maintenance  of 
these  projects,  we  pointed  out  In  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  10203  that  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  a  report  to  Con- 
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gress  on  dredging  activities,  recom- 
mended that  Congress  provide  gxildance 
to  the  corps  as  to  what  the  role  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  should  be  in  meet- 
ing the  future  national  dredging  re- 
quirements. The  Comptroller  General's 
report  indicated  that  the  dredging  in- 
dustry has  an  "idle"  dredge  plant  rate  of 
53  percent  based  cm  the  latest  statistics. 
Tlie  report  also  pointed  out  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  corps'  policy  for  maximum 
utilization  of  its  own  dredging  plant  with 
the  corps'  general  pohcy  of  contracting 
for  dredging. 

Much  of  the  dredging  work  done  by 
Government  equipment  is  not  put  out  to 
Industry  for  competitive  bids.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  report  language  is  to  give  in- 
dustry an  opportunity  to  competitively 
bid  on  such  work  which  industry  has  the 
capability  to  perform.  In  addition,  full 
utilisation  of  the  dredging  industry  capa- 
bility will  help  to  avoid  spending  Federal 
funds  for  the  costly  rehabilitation  and 
replacement  of  existing  Government 
equipment  Government  dredges  will  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  to  perform  work 
which  Industry  may  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  perform  or  when  reasonable 
pariceG  cannot  be  obtained  or  where  emer- 
gency or  other  circumstances  make  con- 
tracting with  private  contractors  imprac- 
ticable. Along  the  same  line,  Government 
cost  estimates  for  competitively  bid 
dredging  jobs  should  be  based  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  to  a  well  equipped  and 
efficient  dredging  contractor  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  performing  dredg- 
ing in-house  with  corps-owned  dredges. 
This  is  what  we  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  meant  when  we  refer 
to  "reasonable  prices"  in  the  "omnibus 
bilL' 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  following 
provisions  which  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  State  of  California. 

Authorization  of  the  use  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Delta  model  for  research 
on  iwoposalfi  affecting  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  region. 

Studies  of  the  local  cooperation  and 
appropriate  cost  sharing  for  the  Santa 
Cniz  Harbor  and  the  Anaheim  Bay 
projects. 

An  amendment  to  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  to  provide  that  the  costs  of  replacing 
certain  commnaity  facilities  shall  include 
the  cost  of  obtaining  substitute  services 
Insofar  as  they  exceed  the  normal  costs 
of  providing  the  services. 

Authorization  of  construction  of  a  two 
lane,  all  weather  road  from  Weimar, 
Calif.,  to  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  Calif.,  as 
a  replacement  for  roads  which  will  be 
inundated  by  construction  of  the  Auburn 
Reservoir. 

Authorization  of  a  fish  hatchery  on  the 
Russian  River  to  mitigate  the  fish  losses 
occasioned  by  operation  of  the  Cayote 
Dam. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
«ueh  time  as  he  may  consume  to  another 
dlstlngui^ied  member  of  the  committee 
on  conference,  the  gentleman  from  CaH- 
lomia  (Mr.  AmBssoK) . 

Mr.  AJIDER60N  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10203,  the  Water 
Reaowes  Development  Act,  which  would 
autborlae  the  construction,  repair,  and 
in-eservation  of  certain  projects  on  rivers 


and  harbors  designed  to  aid  In  naviga- 
tion and  prevent  flooding. 

And  I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance to  California  of  two  specific  sec- 
tions which  will  benefit  our  State  by, 
first,  reimbursing  local  governments  for 
added  expenses  incurred  by  the  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1971,  earthquake,  and,  second, 
establishing  a  shoreline  erosion  control 
program. 

REIMS  UKSEM£NT 

The  purpose  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  was  to  aid  those  communities 
which  were  devastated  by  floods,  hurri- 
canes, earthqualees,  and  other  natural 
phenomena.  Tne  law,  however,  has  Ijeen 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
Federal  funds  for  the  added  costs  to 
those  areas  that  were  forced  to  find  alter- 
native services — at  higher  prices — to  re- 
place services  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  disaster. 

When  the  Sylmar  earthquake  knocked 
out  power  sources  and  water  supplies  for 
areas  within  Los  Angeles  County  and, 
as  a  result,  the  local  governments  were 
forced  to  purchase  more  expensive  water 
and  power  from  alternative  sources,  the 
local  taxpayers  were  asked  to  foot  the 
bill  for  the  nearly  $20  million  in  added 
costs. 

The  conference  r^ort  before  us  today 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  Eunending 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  incur  these  addi- 
tional costs  if  the  Federal  Administrator 
decides  that  the  services — such  as  water 
and  power — are  necessary  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  tiie  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  since  these  services  were  obviously 
necessary,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  permitted  to  reimburse  the  local 
agencies  for  tliese  added  costs  totaling 
nearly  $20  million. 

While  this  section  will  aid  the  people 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  it  will  also  aid 
other  ctHnmunities  by  encouraging  them 
to  provide  essential  services — even  at 
higher  costs — when  tragedy  strikes.  Ob- 
viously, when  disaster  hits  a  community, 
the  public  welfare  must  be  the  highest 
priority  without  overburdening  the  local 
citizens  with  expenave  water  and  power. 
SBoezLnn:  xaosioN  coimtOL 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  our  many  assets,  our 
beaches  certainly  deserve  a  high  rating. 
Yet,  as  each  year  passes,  we  witness  a 
deterioration  of  our  shores,  caused  by 
high  tides,  *1nds,  and  the  poimding  snrf . 
AimI  the  costs  of  pre.serving  these  na- 
tional assets  are  high  and  sometimes 
prohibitive  for  the  local  taxpayer  alone. 

The  conference  report  attempts  to 
tAke  a  first  step  toward  preserving  our 
coastal  beaches  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  demonstrate  low- 
cost  means  to  prevent  and  control  shore- 
line erosion. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  directed  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  national  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol development  and  demonstration 
program  with  deniotist ration  projects  at 
no  less  than  two  sites  each  on  the  shore- 
lines of  the  Atlantic,  giilf.  and  Pacific 
coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Alaska. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  study  and 
from  the  Information  gathered  at  the 
project  sites,  ttc  should  be  In  a  po.sition 


to  effectively  preserve  our  beaches  and 
coasts  through  low-cost  conservation 
methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
designed  to  meet  our  pressing  needs  in 
navigation,  in  flood  prevention,  In  dis- 
aster situations,  and  in  preserving  our 
Invaluable  coasts.  I  was  pleased  to  serve 
as  a  conferee  on  this  measure,  and  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  viill  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

How  does  this  conference  report  com- 
pare with  the  bill  that  wes  vetoed  by  llie 
President  in  1972? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  is  a  substantially 
different  bill  and  a  much  Improved  one. 
One  significant  change  is  that  in  this  bill 
large  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  no  longer  authorized  through  con- 
struction, but  CKily  through  what  is 
known  as  the  phase  I  design  memoran- 
dimi  stage  of  advanced  engineering  and 
design.  This  new  authorization  procedure 
will  give  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
just  prior  to  construction  to  examine  and 
affirm  or  modify  any  changes  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  a  project. 

Another  important  change  was  made 
in  the  provision  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
discount  rate  formula  to  be  used  in  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  water  re- 
sourees  projects.  The  vetoed  bill  simply 
established  the  interest  rate  formula  to 
be  used.  H.R.  18203  specifies  the  interest 
rate  formula,  but  in  addition  provides  for 
the  President  to  make  a  study  of  all  of 
the  principles  and  standards  to  be  used 
in  formulating  and  evaluating  water  re- 
sources projects  and  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  cost  sharing  for 
such  projects  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  with  hia  recommendations. 
This  wiU  enable  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  jointly  examine  the 
future  direction  of  tiie  water  resources 
development  program  and  to  determine 
where  we  want  to  go  with  it  and  how  we 
get  there. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  Is  the  difference  in 
the  amoimt  of  money  in  each  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  estimated  toUil 
amount  of  authorizations  in  the  vetoed 
bill  was  $458,000,000.  The  comparable  au- 
thoriiations  hi  H.R.  10203,  title  I,  total 
$551,000,000.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
$458,000,000  figure  for  the  vetoed  bill  is 
not  a  realisttc  figure  because  that  bill 
ccmtained  many  partial  project  author- 
izations, a  procedure  which  both  we  and 
the  administration  have  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory because  partial  authoriza- 
tions of  that  type  are  commitments  to 
build  entire  projecte. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUBEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  wlH  yield.  I  would  also 
mnind  the  gentleman  that  we  have  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  the  river  basin  author- 
izations. They  would  normally  have  been 
taken  up  this  year  separately  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  1972  bill  was  vetoed.  Thus, 
we  have  included  it  as  a  separate  Item, 
and  as  a  result  the  total  cost  of  the  bill 
is  around  $1.3  biUiorv  including  the  au- 
thorization of  $551  milhoTV  for  the  phase 
I  authorizations. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  That  Is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  before,  then. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  Is  quite 
correct.  Title  n  of  the  bill,  the  River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of 
1974,  is  usually  considered  as  a  separate 
bill.  It  is  only  included  in  HJl.  10203  be- 
cause this  is  the  year  in  which  it  normal- 
ly would  have  been  considered.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  it  is  the  title  I  au- 
thorizations which  are,  in  effect,  being 
considered  out  of  normal  sequence  be- 
cause of  the  veto  of  the  last  authoriza- 
tion bilL 

H.R.  10203  is  really  two  bills  in.stead  of 
one. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  for  one  more 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  notice  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  conference,  it  says  in 
the  bill  which  previously  passed  in  1971, 
the  so-CAlled  cost-benefit  ratio  was  such 
that  it  would  yield  a  rate  of  about  6^8 
percent  on  water  projects  approved,  and 
In  this  conference  report  the  cost-benefit 
yield  has  been  reduced  to  5%  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  6%  percent  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  is  the  inter- 
est rate  used  in  evaluating  water  re- 
sources projects  under  the  new  formula 
established  by  the  Water  Resoiu-ces 
Council  last  October.  In  H.R.  10203.  we 
continued  in  existence  the  1968  formula 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  and  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  project  formulation  and 
evaluation  as  I  pointed  out  earUer. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  reason  for  that  is  to  include  addi- 
tional water  projects  and  the  gentleman 
does  not  think  the  figure  is  unrealistic  al- 
ly low  then? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  have  one  other  re- 
quest for  time,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  James  V.  Stantom)  . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Ml".  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  commend  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  was  interested  to  see 
section  23,  because  It  is  important  to  the 
Great  Lakes  area  because  it  enables  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  as- 
sist In  clearing  disposal  faciUties  that 
could  not  be  constructed  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  local  contributions. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Robekts)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hahsha)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  cwn- 
mittee  for  their  co<H>eration  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
our  Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  Uie 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
for  tlie  outstanding  job  he  has  done  In 
chairing  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  10203.  I  wisli  also  to  extend  my 
appieciation  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  coaunittee,  the  gen- 
ileraau  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcoinmittee  on  Water  Resources,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
Clausen)  ,  for  their  very  able  assistance 
and  cooperation  on  this  bill, 

TliLs    bill    contains    many    Important 


items.  One  of  the  Items  which  I  find  par- 
ticularly important,  coming  as  I  do  from 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  is  section  54,  the 
Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  This  section  directs  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  national 
shoreline  erosion  control  development 
and  demonstration  program  to  consist 
of  plannii^g,  constructing,  operating, 
evaluating,  and  demonstrating  prototype 
shoreline  erosion  control  devices,  both 
engineered  and  vegetative,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  proj- 
ects wiU  emphasize  the  development  of 
lov>-co.st  shoreline  erosion  control  de- 
vices, and  will  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  information  it  needs  to  solve  the 
erosion  problem. 

There  is  also  another  provision  in  the 
bill  of  importance  to  shoreline  erosion 
damages.  Section  27  authorizes  emer- 
gency protective  works  to  protect  public 
facilities  from  damages  caused  by 
streambank  and  shore  erosion. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  Uie  follow- 
ing provisions  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  my  State  of  Minnesota: 

Authorization  of  a  flood  protection 
project  for  Rochester,  Minn. — Zumbro 
River  Basin ; 

Authorization  of  a  survey  study  of  the 
East  Two  Rivers  between  Tov.er,  Minn., 
and  Vermillion  Lake ; 

An  extension  of  the  demonstration 
program  for  extending  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Great  Lakes  until  Decem- 
ber 1976  and  an  increase  In  fimding  to 
$9,500,000; 

Authorization  of  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  practicality  of  constructing  a 
hydraulic  model  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
an  associated  technical  center  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Duluth,  Minn. : 

Amendment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
emergency  authorities  to  permit  the 
corps  to  pro\1de  emergency  supplies  of 
clean  drinking  water  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  any  community  wliich  is  con- 
fronted with  a  source  of  contaminated 
drinking  water  likely  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial threat  to  the  public  health ;  and 

Authorization  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  design  deficiency  in 
the  Knife  River  Harbor  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Minn. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  express 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives my  strong  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  of  HH.  10203,  the  Water 
Resourees  Development  Act  of  1974.  The 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harlwrs  for 
navigation  and  flood  control  which  will 
be  supported  by  this  legislation  are 
urgently  needed. 

I  wish  to  specifically  make  reference  to 
section  61  of  the  conference  report, 
which  will  Increase  the  allotments  for 
small  flood  control  projects  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000  in  areas  where  a  major 
disaster  has  occuiTed  within  the  past  5 
years.  In  the  11th  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  well  as  many  other  areas 
throughout  the  country,  this  provision  Is 
of  vital  importance  in  provlcSng  for  the 
small  flood  control  projects  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  protect  residences 
and  businesses  from  the  threat  of  floods. 

A     regional     consei"vation    planning 


board  in  the  South  Shore  area  of  Boston 
has  notified  me  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  man>-  small  flood  control  projects 
which  are  well  along  in  the  planning 
stages  will  not  be  executed  imless  the 
dollar  limitation  is  increased,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  61  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  conference  report  to  HJl.  10203,  as 
many  flood-prone  areas  of  Massachu- 
setts will  greatly  benefit  by  passage  of 
this  legi.-?lation. 

Mr.  CI-£\'ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferenc-e  report  on  H.R.  10203  strongly 
merits  support  as  a  measure  reflecting 
heightened  concern  for  the  environment, 
and  accordingly  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
an  overv.-helming  vote. 

I  aL<:o  \^ish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Rat  Roberts,  ranking 
minority  member  Don  Clausen  and  other 
members  of  the  Water  Resource  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Worlts  Committee 
for  their  receptivity  to  at  least  three  of 
my  proposals  incorporated  in  the  bill 
at  my  request.  A  direct  outgrowth  of 
problems  in  the  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  these  provisions  should  also 
be  of  considerable  benefit  elsewhere. 

N0NSTBrCTU1l.\L   ALTERNATtVES 

Tliey  include  encouragement  of  non- 
structural alternatives  to  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  flood  protection,  establish- 
ment of  a  procedure  for  deauthorlzatlon 
of  dams  no  longer  deemed  in  the  public 
interest,  and  expansion  of  the  size  of 
eligible  emergency  projects  where  river- 
bank  deterioration  threatens  adjourn- 
ing public  facilities  and  other  structures. 

I  also  welcome  inclusion  of  another 
provision,  which  I  strongly  supported, 
which  makes  possible  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  flood  prevention  in  the  Charles 
River  Basin  in  Massachusetts.  Employ- 
ing the  natural  impoundment  capacities 
of  upstream  wetlands  to  absorb  potential 
floodwaters,  this  approach  evolved  in 
the  committee  as  a  logical  application 
of  one  nonstructural  alternative. 

The  nonstructural  alternatives  In  the 
bill  Include  rcjrulation  of  construction  In 
flood  plain,  floodproofing  of  existing 
structures,  acquisition  of  flood  plain 
lands  for  recreational,  flsh  and  wildlife, 
and  other  purposes,  and  relocation  of 
threatened  facilities. 

The  bill  would  require  that  such  alter- 
natives be  oiven  due  consideration  in  the 
planning  of  federally  as.slsted  projects, 
along  x^ith  conventional  measures  such 
as  dams,  dikes,  and  levees,  with  the  dis- 
ruption v^hlch  such  facilities  construc- 
tion can  entail.  Structural  and  nonstruc- 
tural measures  can  be  taken  in 
combination,  with  a  resulting  reduction 
In  the  scope  of  construction  involved. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  go  In 
flood-prone  areas,  leaving  no  alterna- 
tives but  costly  construction  or  postflood 
relief.  Similarly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  pro- 
tect uncontrolled  development — which 
can  intensify  the  flooding  potential  of 
heavy  rainfall — in  urban  areas  while 
creating  demand  for  flood-control  im- 
poundments upstream  In  what  may  be 
rural  ai'eas  of  an  adjoining  State. 

Some  of  these  approaches  have  been 
evolving  administratively,  on  paper,  but 
this  measure  will  put  teeth  in  the  re- 
quirement by  building  into  law  the  pos- 
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slblllty  of  challeoges  to  construction 
projects  for  which  nonstructural  alter- 
natives have  not  been  fully  considered. 

DEATTTROKIZA'nOK 

The  dam  deauthorlzatlon  provision, 
and  outgrowth  of  my  experience  In  the 
torturous  process  in  having  a  dam  long 
authorized  for  Clarement,  N.H.,  scrubbed 
from  the  books,  should  lift  from 
many  areas  the  blighting  effects  of  the 
threat  that  a  dam  may  someday  be 
constructed.  TTils  problem  is  common 
to  many  aureas  of  the  country. 

The  provision  increasing  the  size  of 
riverbank  protection  projects  Is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  problems  experienced  in 
Charlestown,  NJI.,  which  the  town  se- 
lectment  and  I  have  been  wrestling 
with  for  literally  a  matter  of  years. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  report  and 
the  President  to  sign  this  legislation  into 
law. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
HJl,  10203.  the  Water  Resources  Act. 
This  bill  contains  authorization  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  the  urban 
river  project  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  an 
Imaginative  and  very  important  plan 
to  revitalize  the  business  district  in  that 
city. 

Section  97  of  this  bUl  declares  the 
southern  prong  of  the  Wicomico  River, 
which  flows  through  Salisbury,  to  be 
nonnavlgable.  This  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit construction  of  bulkheads  and 
other  alterations  required  for  comple- 
tion of  the  project  drawn  up  by  the 
Greater  Salisbury  Committee.  The 
urbcm  river  project  will  be  a  catalyst 
for  the  redevelopment  and  revltaliza- 
tion  of  the  downtown  area  of  the  city, 
which  has  been  imdergoing  a  rebirth  in 
recent  years.  The  plan,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  renowned  architectiu-al  and 
engineering  firm,  has  been  adopted  as 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
city  of  Salisbury.  Several  million  dollars 
will  be  invested  in  the  project  by  the  city, 
as  well  as  some  $12  million  by  private  in- 
terests. 

I  wish  to  thank  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Public  Works  Committees  and 
the  conferees  on  this  bill  for  including 
the  provisions  allowing  the  Salisbury 
project.  I  particularly  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  the  gentlemsin  from 
California  (Mr.  E>on  H.  Clausen),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) ,  all  of  whom  cooperated  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KKMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  now  pend- 
ing before  this  Chamber — the  conference 
report  on  H.B.  10203.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act.  I  do  so  because  I  believe 
most  of  its  provisions  to  be  Worthy  of 
the  support  of  the  Members  and  the  pub- 
he  interest  we  represent. 

A  conference  report  Is,  by  definition, 
a  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  over  particular  matters  in  which 
those  two  bodies  were  in  disagreement. 
As  a  compromise,  there  is,  understand- 
ably, a  lot  of  give  and  take,  as  both  sides 
strive  toward  the  important  final  re- 


sult— getting  a  bill  to  the  respective 
floors  for  flnal  tuition,  thence  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  signature  or  veto. 

There  are  several  projects  within  this 
conference-reported  tnU  which  pertain 
to  western  New  York,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works,  as 
well  as  the  struggles  of  the  conference 
committee,  produced  their  inclusion  in 
the  bill. 

I  think  particular  words  of  thanks  are 
in  order  for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Blatnik;  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Harsha;  and  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  Texas  and  Mr.  Donald  Clattsen 
of  California,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  is  one  particular  provision,  sec- 
tion 54,  the  proposed  Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  Demonstration  Act  of  1974, 
which  I  think  warrants  particular  atten- 
tion. It  embodies  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant, new  approaches  In  the  long-stand- 
ing Federal  commitment  to  works  of  im- 
provement— to  protect  life,  limb,  and 
property — in  recent  years.  I  strongly 
support  its  enactment. 

I  personally  know,  from  the  many  con- 
versations I  have  had  throughout  my 
congressional  district,  of  the  tragic  dam- 
age which  has  been  caused  to  both  per- 
sonal property  and  to  the  environment 
by  shoreline  erosion.  I  have  visited  the 
affected  areas  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  and  have  seen  Instances  where  prop- 
erty in  which  entire  life  savings  have 
been  invested  is  being  washed  away.  A 
single  storm  that  battered  the  southern 
shore  from  March  16  through  March  26 
of  1973  caused  an  estimated  $1  million 
in  property  damage  and  shoreline  erosion 
In  just  one  cite  in  Erie  County,  N.Y. 

The  problems  occasioned  by  the  ero- 
sion of  our  Nation's  shorelines  are  myr- 
iad. And,  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
pales  into  virtual  insignificance  when 
compared  to  proposed  solutions.  We  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that,  in  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  beach  erosion  issue,  we 
are  interjecting  om-selves  into  the  cease- 
less struggle  between  land  and  water, 
each  of  which  gives  a  little  and  takes  a 
little.  Remedial  engineering  techniques 
and  devices  can,  at  best,  iisually  only 
slow  the  rate  of  erosion,  an  erosion  which 
customarily  comes  as  a  gradual  decre- 
ment of  the  beach  area  but  occasionally 
comes  as  an  extraordinarily  severe  cut- 
ting away  of  massive  areas  of  the  shore- 
line. Slow  water  currents  occasion  the 
former;  storms  and  excessive  tides,  the 
latter. 

In  summary,  though,  the  end  results 
are  the  same : 

Homes  are  jeopardized  and  sometimes 
totally  lost,  and  these  are  not  always  the 
"second"  or  "weekend"  homes  of  the 
well-to-do,  for  they  aire  often  the  sole 
residences  of  families  which  have  placed 
the  bulk  of  all  their  personal  earnings 
into  their  equity  and  furnishings; 

Commercial  and  industrial  facilities, 
ranging  from  manufacturing  plants  to 
marinas,  are  damaged  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, must  be  abandoned  or  relocated ; 

Public  service  facilities  and  struc- 
tures— such  as,  roads,  storm  and  sanitary 


sewers,  utilities — are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed; 

Economically  vital  sections  of  real 
estate  are  wholly  or  partially  abandoned 
to  the  elements,  causing  distresses  and 
turmoil  in  local  economies; 

Important  recreational  and  park  areas 
are  lost  or  severly  damaged; 

Pollution  occasioned  by  silt  Is  wors- 
ened; and 

Because  of  inadequate  Federal  assist- 
ance and  disaster  relief  coverage,  local 
government  is  called  upon  to  bear  costs 
far  exceeding  its  normal  taxing  capac- 
ities. 

Recognition  of  the  old  adage  that 
"man's  eternal  proclivity  is  to  build  upon 
flood  plains"  does  not,  however,  remove 
from  government  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion to  protect  life  and  property  against 
the  ravages  of  nature,  when  man  has 
built  on  such  flood  plains  because  they 
are  the  most  practical  and  viable  places 
on  which  to  build,  to  Uve,  to  work,  and 
to  play. 

It  has  been  an  American  tradition, 
going  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public, for  Government  to  participate  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  works  of  improve- 
ment— public  works  of  genuine  need — 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  and  to  the  facilitation  of  com- 
merce among  the  States.  Government 
has  built  flood  control  worta,  erosion 
control  structures,  channelization  levies, 
dikes — all  in  an  effort  to  retard  flooding 
or  ferocious  water,  to  lessen  damage  to 
life  and  property,  and  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  which  arise  ftmn  such  natiutd 
disasters  as  floods,  storms,  and  so  forth. 
Federal  participation  in  beach  erosion 
control  is  consistent  with  that  tradition. 

The  Great  Lsikes  have  been  the  site 
of  severe  shoreline  erosion,  both  by 
storms  and  by  the  gradual  wearing  away 
of  the  shore.  The  severe  storm  of  March 
1973  to  which  I  have  referred  left  shore- 
line areas  throughout  ttie  Great  Lakes 
in  disaster  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  severdy  damaged  sites 
was  at  Hoover  Beach  ta  Erie  County, 
N.Y.  As  a  result  of  this  storm  and  the 
persistent  erosion  already  having  been 
suffered  there,  nearly  a  full  mile  of  the 
Hoover  Beach  shore  was  severely  ef- 
fected, with  65  resid^ices  damaged.  State 
and  local  authorities  determined  the 
damage  to  be  of  disaster  proportions. 
Losses  to  real  estate,  including  a  loss  of 
the  land,  are  continuing.  There  has  been 
severe  damage  to  retaining  walls  and 
structures  by  the  imdercuttlng  action  of 
the  water.  Temporary  excavations  to  re- 
tard the  erosion  have,  themselves,  been 
washed  away.  And,  damage  is  continu- 
ing to  accumulate. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
constitute  a  great  stride  toward  allevi- 
ating these  severe  conditions. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  establish  and  con- 
duct for  a  period  of  5  flecal  years  a  na- 
tional shoreline  erosion  control  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  program.  The 
program  shall  consist  of  planning,  con- 
struction, operating,  evaluating,  and 
demonstrating  prototype  shoreline  ero- 
sion control  devices,  both  engineered  and 
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vegetative.  Such  prolects  "shall  be  \m- 
dertaken  at  no  less  than  two  sites  each  on 
the  shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts;  the  Great  Lakes:  and  the 
State  of  Alaska,"  and  at  several  other 
specifically  named  coastal  locations.  The 
demonstration  projects  may  be  carried 
out  on  private  or  public  lands,  except  that 
no  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
privately  owned  lands. 

I  have  compared  the  factual  circum- 
stances appertaining  to  the  Hoover 
Beach  site  location  with  the  testimony 
offered  before  the  committees,  with  the 
language  of  the  bUl,  and  the  various  re- 
ports which  accompanied  the  bill  as  it 
wound  Its  way  through  the  legislative 
maze,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Hoover  Beach  site  lends  itself  demon- 
strably to  the  type  of  project  envisaged 
by  this  bill. 

I  have  communicated  this  opinion  to 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Howard 
H.  Callaway,  and  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Lt.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke. 

I  have  also  begun  to  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  private  sector,  including  cor- 
porations internationally  known  for  the 
construction  of  shoreline  erosion  control 
devices. 

The  Hoover  Beach  Association,  a  group 
of  dedicated  and  conscientious  residents 
of  the  area,  have  worked  diligently  to 
harness  State  and  local  public  funds  and 
private  capital  to  alleviate  the  erosion 
conditions.  Now,  let  us  hope  that  this  new 
Federal  conunltment  can  come  to  their 
long  overdue  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  those  in  committee  most  responsible 
for  this  legislation  for  having  reflected 
the  voices  of  those  of  us  who  have  long 
sought  the  inclusion  of  this  authority  in 
law,  I  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
families  on  the  Great  Lakes  who  have 
seen  their  lives  detrimentally  affected 
over  the  years  by  imcontroUed  or  inade- 
quately controlled  erosion.  Now,  we  are 
to  have  a  new  beginning.  I  trust  it  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  long,  national  commit- 
ment to  help  resolve  this  iHX)blem. 

EROSION'  CONTROL  ESSENTIAL  TO  SODTHZASTISlf 

OHIO  ooMMmmriES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  to  act  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  conference  re- 
port, I  would  again  like  to  underscore 
the  significance  of  section  32  of  the  bill. 

Section  32  deals  specifically  with  the 
Increasingly  serious  problem  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  by  giving  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  a  much  broader  role 
in  preventing  and  controlling  erosion  on 
navigable  rivers  and  assisting  In  the  re- 
pair of  damaged  shoreline. 

Demonstration  projects  will  be  initi- 
ated at  four  "multiple  sites"  including 
along  the  Ohio  River.  Because  of  the 
severe  damage  Incurred  to  public  and 
private  property  along  the  stretch  of  the 
Ohio  I  represent,  I  can  say  that  em- 
powering the  corps  to  develcq)  methods 
and  means  of  bank  protection  is  not 
only  necessary  but  long  overdue.  The 
steady  erosion  Iv  river  forces  has 
washed  valuable  farmland  away,  mp- 
tured  highway  foundtttlcxis,  and  endan- 
gered home  and  pubUc  faclUttos.  Brieve 
me,  there  Is  nothing  more  discouraging 


to  a  property  owner  than  to  see  a  river 
eat  away  hds  land  and  threaten  his 
physical  safety.  It  must  be  stopi>ed. 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Army  Corpa  of  En- 
gineers trying  to  find  a  remedy  to  curb 
the  erosion  process  to  Ohio  and  protect 
the  river  homes  and  communities.  In 
one  case,  the  very  foundation  of  the 
municipal  parking  lot  is  about  to  crum- 
ble because  of  unchecked  erosion  and  In 
another  situation  the  retaining  walls  of 
a,  village's  sewage  lagoons  are  being 
washed  into  the  river. 

Section  32  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
efforts  to  stabilize  rlverbanks  and  to  help 
construct  bank  protection  works  at  criti- 
cal points  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  all  of  the  conferees 
for  the  excellent  and  speedy  work  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  Water  Re- 
souices  Development  Act  of  1973.  The 
report  .represents  a  most  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  House  passed  meas- 
lu-e  and  the  bill  approved  by  the  other 
body. 

This  legislation  is  significant  in  that 
It  adopts  a  new  national  policy  for  the 
approval  of  major  water  resources  proj- 
ects. As  I  have  previously  stated,  we  will 
no  longer  walk  blindly  into  authorizing 
projects  which  may  later  become  en- 
vironmental red  herrings.  Individual 
projects  wm  be  considered  through  phase 
I  design  and  advanced  engineering  stu- 
dies. After  completion  of  such  studies, 
projects  will  be  considered  for  author- 
ization based  upon  phase  I  findings.  If 
environmental  or  other  major  contro- 
versies should  appear  during  phase  I  de- 
sign and  studies,  the  project  could  then 
be  reviewed  in  its  new  light  and  halted,  if 
necessary,  before  construction  begins. 

This  measure  also  provides  that  non- 
structural alternatives  to  be  con- 
sidered for  flood  control  projects.  TWs 
provision  is  another  key  en\ironmental 
gain.  Rather  than  building  dams,  such 
an  approach  includes  floodprooflng  of 
structures  and  fiood  plain  acquisition  for 
recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

The  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  Is  also  significant  to  the  people  of 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  relief  of  the 
Rockaway  beaches  in  Queens,  which  are 
threatened  by  serious  erosion.  This  pro- 
vision was  Introduced  by  me,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  30  other  members  of  New 
York  State's  House  delegation  and  by 
both  New  York  Senators.  Section  72  of 
the  bill  will  permit  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  immediately  to  com- 
mence work  on  beach  erosion  control  at 
the  Rockaways.  I  have  received  assur- 
ances that  the  corps  will  begin  work  on 
beach  erosion  contnd  by  May  or  Jime  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

This  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  to  the  millions  in 
the  metropolitan  area — particularly 
those  of  low  and  moderate  income — ^who 
use  the  beaches  for  their  recreational 
activity. 

A  second  project  of  vital  importance 
to  the  metropolitan  area  is  the  provision 
of  the  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
collection   and   removal   of   drift   and 


stmken  and  abandoned  vessels  from  New 
York  Harbor;  $14  million  are  authorized 
for  the  harbor  clesinup. 

The  inclusion  of  the  New  York  Harbor 
provision  in  this  bill  Is  the  culmination 
of  a  10-year  effort  which  involved  many 
members  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation.  ITie  section  was  introduced 
by  myself  and  cosponsored  by  16  other 
members  of  New  York  City's  House  dele- 
gation and  by  Senator  Javits.  In  a  liar- 
bor  which  is  a  national,  if  not  an  inter- 
national resource,  this  measure  is  impor- 
tant for  both  commercial  and  health 
reasons. 

Damage  to  public  and  private  shipping 
amounts  to  over  $5  milUon  annually. 
Furthermore,  health  problems  are 
created  when  drift  and  debris  jam  the 
tide  gates  permitting  the  intrusion  of 
salt  water  into  the  sewerage  system  at 
high  tide  and  causing  raw  sewage  to 
wash  out  into  the  harbor  when  the  tide 
goes  out.  Over  the  past  8  years,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  spent  over  $14  million 
in  removing  deteriorated  piers  which  are 
a  source  of  drift  and  debris.  However, 
due  to  fiscal  constraints,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  complete  the  Job 
alone.  This  provision  will  provide  much 
needed  Federal  assistance  to  alleviate 
health  and  environmental  problems  from 
the  harbor,  as  well  as  to  protect  shipping 
from  damage. 

Because  of  its  environmental  provi- 
sions and  because  of  its  benefit  to  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area,  among 
other  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr,  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  tlie  Water  Resources  Act.  I  do  so 
because  of  the  importance  to  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 

No  single  problem  within  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  has  consimied  as  much 
of  my  time  as  the  flooding  that  has  af- 
flicted communities  in  the  Rahway  River 
Basin. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  will 
Increase  the  funds  available  for  the  flood 
control  project  on  the  Rahway  River  by 
$300,000.  These  funds  will  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  utiUties  within  the  chjuin^  walL 

The  Rahway  River  In  Union  County 
has  caused  severe  hardships  to  petqile 
whenever  it  overflowed  its  banks.  The 
completion  of  this  flood  CMitrol  project  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  I  am  hopeful  that  passage 
of  this  bill  will  move  us  a  step  closer  to 
the  day  when  rainfall  will  no  longer 
cause  terror  in  the  hearts  of  people  liv- 
ing near  the  Rahway  River. 

Previously,  I  was  instrumental,  along 
with  Senator  Cliftord  P.  Cass,  in  obtain- 
ing additional  funds  to  advance  fiood 
control  studies  at  Cranford,  so  as  not  to 
delay  similar  work  at  Springfield  and 
Clark,  which  are  aliead  of  the  Cranford 
schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  for  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide other  needed  projects  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  an  Innovative  pro- 
gram to  halt  the  seriotis  beach  erosion 
that  Is  occurring  along  the  entire  coast- 
line. 

Since  It  does  so  much  to  Improve  and 
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preserve  our  Nation's  waterways  and  sea- 
shores. I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
participited  in  producing  the  conference 
report  for  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

I  was  especial^  pleased  to  see  that  the 
conference  report  Includes  as  one  of  its 
sections  the  text  of  a  certain  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  session. 

Essentially,  the  section  eliminates  the 
existing  authorization  for  construction 
of  a  huge  diversion  channel  intended  to 
reUeve  flooding  conditions  In  St.  Landry 
and  Evangeline  Parishes  and  authorized 
in  its  place  the  enlargement  of  the  nat- 
ural water  escape  route.  Also,  the  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  addition  of  more 
culverts  to  speed  the  water  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  accepting 
this  section  the  House  can  help  solve  a 
severe  flooding  problem,  satisfy  ecologi- 
cal considerations,  and  promote  the 
economy  of  St.  Landry  and  Evangeline 
Parishes,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  flooding  problem  the  section  would 
correct  is  one  that  has  been  caused  by 
Federal  flood  control  projects  in 
Louisiana  and  other  States.  St.  Landry 
Parish  and  to  some  extent,  Evangeline  lie 
in  an  area  that  was  never  flooded  until 
the  elaborate  system  of  levees  wsis  built 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
Rivers.  These  levees  block  drainage  from 
the  natural  basins  of  the  rivers  and  cause 
flooding  in  formerly  upland  areas.  The 
enlargement  of  Bayou  Courtableau  and 
the  installation  of  additional  culverts  will 
allow  more  of  this  blocked  drainage  to 
pass  into  the  rivers. 

Environmentally,  the  section  will  spare 
the  parish  from  the  destruction  of  the 
500  foot  right-of-way  previously  author- 
ized. By  enlarging  the  existing  bayou,  we 
will  preserve  a  beautiful  hardwood  forest, 
a  Scout  camp  and  a  game  management 
area. 

Another  beneflclal  effect  of  the  sec- 
tion will  be  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  the 
area  of  the  burden  of  paying  all  the  costs 
of  disposing  of  the  spoil  and  waste  from 
the  project.  Normally,  local  interests  are 
required  to  pay  substantial  amounts  for 
disposal,  but  this  section  recognizes  that 
these  flooding  problems  are  the  direct 
result  of  other  Federal  projects.  As  a 
result,  the  costs  of  correcting  the  prob- 
lems should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  is  called  for  by  this 
section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
take  part  in  the  creation,  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
the  bill  is  sound  and  well-balanced.  I  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
rer>ort. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  374,  nays  4, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

36] 

YEAS— 874 

Abdnor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Abzug 

cie  la  Garza 

Howard 

Adams 

Dellenback 

Huber 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Hudnut 

Alexander 

Denholm 

Hungate 

Anderson, 

Dent 

Hunt 

Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Hutchinson 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Devlne 

Ichord 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Andrews, 

Dlggs 

Johnson.  Colo. 

N.  Dak. 

D'.ngell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Jones,  N.C. 

Archer 

Dorn 

Jones,  Okl». 

Arends 

Downing 

Karth 

Armstrong 

Drlnan 

Kastenmeler 

Ashbrook 

Dulskl 

Kazen 

Ashley 

Duncan 

Kemp 

Aspln 

du  Pont 

Ketch  um 

BadUlo 

Eckhardt 

King 

Bafalis 

Edwards,  A 

la.      Koch 

Baker 

Edwards,  Oallf.  Kuykendall 

Barrett 

Eilberg 

Kyros 

Bauman 

Erienbom 

Landgrebe 

Beard 

Esch 

Landnim 

Bell 

Eshleman 

Latta 

Bennett 

Evans,  Cole 

Leggett 

Bergland 

Evlns,  Teni 

1.       Lehman 

Be  via 

Fascell 

Lent 

Blaggl 

Plndley 

Litton 

Blester 

Fish 

Long.  La. 

Biiigham 

Fisher 

Long,  Md. 

Blackburn 

Flood 

Lott 

Boggs 

Flowers 

Lujan 

BollUig 

Plynt 

McClory 

Bowen 

Foley 

McCoUister 

Brademas 

Ford 

McCormack 

Bray 

Forsyth  e 

McDade 

Breaux 

Fountain 

McEwen 

Breckinridge 

Fraser 

McFall 

Brlnkley 

Prenzel 

McKay 

Brooks 

Prey 

McKlnney 

Brotzman 

Proehlich 

McSpadden 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fulton 

Uacdonald 

Brown,  Mich. 

Puqua 

Madden 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gaydos 

Madlgan 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gettys 

Mahon 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Olalmo 

MaUllard 

Buchanan 

Gibbons 

Mallary 

Burgener 

Gilman 

Marazlti 

Burke,  Calif. 

Glnn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Goldwater 

Martin,  N.C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gonzalez 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Goodllng 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Grasso 

Matsunaga 

Burton 

Green.  Orej 

Mazzoli 

Butler 

Green,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Byron 

Grlfflths 

Mel  Cher 

Camp 

Orover 

Met.cRire 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gubser 

Mezvlnsky 

Carter 

Gude 

Michel 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gunter 

Mllford 

Cederberg 

Guyer 

Miller 

Chamberlain 

Haley 

Mlnlsh 

Chappell 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Chlsholm 

Hammer- 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Clancy 

schmldt 

MltcheU,  NY. 

Clark 

Hanley 

MIzeU 

Clausen, 

Hann* 

Moakley 

Don  H. 

Hanrahan 

Mollohan 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen,  Idi 

ho    Montgomery 

Clay 

Hansen,  Wt 

£h.   Moorhead, 

Cleveland 

Harrlngtoa 

Calif. 

Cohen 

Harsba 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Collier 

Hastings 

Morgan 

Collins,  El. 

Hawkitxs 

Mostaer 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hays 

Murphy.  HI. 

Conable 

Hubert 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Oonte 

Hechler,  W. 

Va.  Myers 

Connan 

Heckler,  Ma 

£s.    Natcher 

Coughlln 

Heinz 

Nedzi 

Cronln 

Helstoskl 

Nelsen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Daniel.  Rot>ert 

Hicks 

Obey 

W.,  Jr. 

Hlllls 

O'Brien 

Daniels, 

Hinshaw 

O'Hara 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hogan 

O'Neill 

Dantelson 

Holt 

Owens 

Davis.  Oa. 

Holtzman 

Parris 

Davis,  S.C. 

Horton 

Passman 

Pepper 

8t  Qermaln 

Tleman 

Perkins 

Sandman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Pettis 

Sarasin 

Treen 

Peyser 

Sarbanes 

Udall 

Pickle 

Satterfleld 

Ullman 

Pike 

Schneebell 

Van  Deerlln 

Poage 

ScUroeder 

Vander  Jagt 

Podell 

Sebelius 

Veysey 

Powell,  Ohio 

Seiberling 

Vigorlto 

Preyer 

Shipley 

Waggonner 

Price,  m. 

Shrlver 

Walciie 

Price,  Tex. 

Shuster 

Walsh 

Pritchard 

Slkes 

Ware 

Qule 

S.sk 

Whalen 

QuUlen 

Slack 

White 

Randall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whltehurst 

Rangel 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Rees 

Snyder 

Wiggins 

Regula 

Spence 

Williams 

Reuss 

Staggers 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rhodes 

Stanton, 

WUson, 

Riegle 

James  V. 

Charles  H., 

Rlnaldo 

Stark 

Calif. 

Roberts 

Steed 

Wlnn 

Robinson.  Va. 

Steele 

Wolff 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Wright 

Roe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wydler 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Stephens 

Wylie 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Wyman 

Rose 

Studds 

Yates 

Rosenthal 

Sullivan 

Yatron 

Rostenkowski 

Symington 

Young,  Alaska 

Roush 

Symms 

Young,  Fla. 

Rousselot 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  Ga. 

Roy 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young,  m. 

Runnels 

Thompson,  h 

.J.  Ycung,  B.C. 

Ruppe 

Thomson,  Wis.  Young,  Tex. 

Ruth 

Thone 

Zion 

Ryan 

Thornton 
NAYS— 4 

Zwach 

Dennis 
Gross 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wampler 

NOT  VOTINO— 51 

Blatnik 

Jordan. 

Roybal 

Boland 

Kluczynskl 

ScherJe 

Brasco 

McCloskey 

Bhoup 

Broomneld 

Mann 

Skubitz 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Mayne 

Stanton, 

Cochran 

MUls 

J.  WilUam 

Conlan 

Minshall,  Ohio  Stokes 

Conyers 

Moss 

Stubblefield 

Cotter 

Nix 

Stuckey 

Crane 

Patman 

Talcott 

Culver 

Patten 

Teague 

Delaney 

Rallsback 

Vanlk 

Prellnghuysen 

Rarick 

Widnall 

Gray 

Reid 

Wilson, 

Holifield 

Rodino 

Charles,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Rogers 

Wyatt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roncallo,  NT.    Zablockl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Mlnehall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Mosa. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Stokee. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Frallnghuysen. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Jartnan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Miss  Jordan  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Broomfielcl. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ronoallo 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  J.  "Wflllam  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  RaUvbaok. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^ 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  32  on  February  13,  1974,  I  am  re- 
corded as  voting  "present"  on  a  roUcall 
vote  to  resolve  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
on  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  bill.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  reflect  my  statement  following  the  vote 
on  rollcall  No.  32,  showing  that  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  EXERCISE 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS  AND  ENACT  GAS  RATION- 
ING LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
joice in  the  victory  that  took  place  in 
Michigan,  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  but  I  think  if  we  Democrats 
are  going  to  profit  from  those  victories 
we  have  got  to  establish  the  leadership 
that  the  people  are  looking  for  us  to  es- 
tablish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago,  just  before 
this  House  recessed  for  the  Lincoln's  Day 
holiday,  I  took  this  well  to  plead  with 
Members  not  to  stall  on  passing  the 
emergency  energy  bill.  Whatever  other 
flaws  that  bill  might  have,  I  said  then,  it 
did  contain  authority  for  the  rationing 
of  gasoline  supplies,  and  the  situation  at 
the  gas  pumps  in  this  coimtry,  I  said,  had 
already  become  so  intolerable  that  the 
rationing  of  gasoline  was  the  only  fair 
and  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 
If  the  President  was  not  going  to  order 
rationing,  I  said,  then  we  in  Congress 
ought  to  exercise  the  leadership  the  pub- 
lic was  desperately  looking  for,  and  order 
rationing  ourselves,  before  we  left  town 
or  another  5  days  of  recess. 

No  one  rose  in  the  Chamber  that  even- 
ing to  second  my  remarks.  Instead  the 
replies  were  along  strictly  political  lines, 
that  if  the  coimtry  was  In  a  mess  it  was 
the  President's  fault,  and  why  should  we 
do  anything  to  help  relieve  a  situation 
that  he  was  responsible  for? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gas  lines  were 
chaotic  and  intolerable  on  February  7 
they  are  far  worse  today.  And  still  the 
administration  refuses  to  act. 

But  one  other  thing  has  happened 
since  February  7,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
ought  not  to  forget.  The  polls  have  in- 
dicated that  if  the  President  Is  in  grave 
disfavor  because  of  his  inability  to  han- 
dle the  energy  crisis  among  other  things. 
Congress  is  in  even  greater  disfavor.  The 
President's  favorable  quotient  is  29  per- 
cent; ours  is  only  21  percent. 

Does  not  that  tell  us  something,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  value  of  the  accepted 
wisdom  around  here  on  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  energy  crisis,  that  whatever 
else  we  do,  do  not  touch  rationing  with  a 
10-foot  pole  because  it  will  get  us  all  de- 
feated at  the  polls  In  November,  If  we 
have  to  go  to  rationing  to  arrange  It  so 
it  is  the  President  who  takes  the  rap? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  pur- 
veyors of  this  accepted  wisdom  have  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  American 
people  these  last  few  weeks.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  completely  fed  up  with 
long  lines  at  gas  stations.  Tlie  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  spending  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  their  time  and  their 
limited  gas  supplies  searching  for  and 
standing  in  line  to  get  gas  on  the  pres- 
ent catch-as-catch-can  system  we  are 
operating  on.  In  the  present  vacuum  of 
Federal  leadership  State  after  State  ha.s 
moved  foi-ward  to  set  up  its  own  partial 
rationing  system.  But  even  tliis  will  not 
do  the  job,  I  am  afraid. 

What  the  people  want  is  some  system 
that  will  let  them  know  in  advance  how 
much  gas  they  can  count  on,  and  let 
them  buy  it  without  interminable  waits 
and  endless  searches. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
Congress  must  recover  its  proper  powers, 
that  we,  not  the  Executive,  must  begin 
to  exercise  our  share  of  the  national 
leadership.  Well  here  is  a  perfect  chance 
to  do  just  that,  and  yet  our  major  con- 
cern seems  to  be  to  do  nothing  that 
might  run  the  risk  of  incurring  disfavor 
with  the  people. 

But  can  anything  be  in  less  disfavor, 
Mr.  Speaker,  than  an  institution  with 
only  a  21  favorable  rating?  If  we  do  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  something 
unpopular  we  might  as  well  give  up  leg- 
islation altogether. 

I  say  the  time  for  this  House  to  act  is 
now,  by  taking  over  the  leadership  in 
this  energy  chaos  and  enact  a  fair  and 
responsible  gasoline  rationing  plan 
promptly,  to  end  turmoil,  chaos,  and  con- 
fusion at  our  gas  stations  that  could 
shortly  blow  this  country  apart. 


PROVIDING    RELIEF   FROM   INFLA- 
TION FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  vra  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  four  measures  designed 
to  assist  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
caught  the  brunt  of  our  Inflationary 
economy.  Recent  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity have  helped,  but  the  comments 
I  have  received  from  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  indicates  that  they  are  still  los- 
ing ground.  The  Federal  Government 
has  not  moved  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  elderly's  needs,  and  I  offer  this 
package  of  legislation  to  at  least  ease 
some  of  their  financial  burdens. 

First,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide property  tax  relief  to  those  citizens 
over  65.  This  legislation  would  give  a  tax 
credit  on  Federal  returns  for  up  to  $800 
for  real  estate  taxes  paid — or  an  equiva- 
lent percentage  of  rent  paid  to  give  relief 
to  those  who  do  not  own  their  homes. 
Under  this  proposal  an  individual  over 
65  would  get  100  percent  credit  for  the 
taxes  paid  at  $6,000  per  year  family  in- 
come, and  declining  percentages  of  the 
amounts  paid  up  to  $11,000  per  year 
family  income.  In  no  event  would  the 
credit  exceed  $800  per  family. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  out-of- 
hospltal  prescription  drug  coverage  un- 


der medicare  for  those  who  suffer  from 
the  most  common  of  life-threatening 
chronic  diseases  that  plague  the  elderly. 
This  proposal  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  last  session,  but  has  never  been 
cleared  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  bill  would  create  a 
"Formulary  Committee"  to  select  the 
specific  di-ugs  to  be  covered  under  the 
program  and  would  require  a  nominal 
$1  copayment  by  the  medicare  patient 
for  each  prescription.  The  drugs  to  be 
selected  would  cover  patients  for  such 
diseases  as  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure, 
all  types  of  heart  diseases,  respiratory 
diseases,  artliritis.  rheumatism,  gout, 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  epilepsy. 

The  third  measure  would  eliminate 
capital  gains  treatment  on  the  sale  of  an 
individual's  primary  residence.  This  pro- 
posal is  not  limited  to  the  elderly,  but 
recognizes  the  hardship  that  many  peo- 
ple, especially  the  elderly,  endure  when 
they  are  forced  to  move  and  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  present  requirement  of  pur- 
chasing another  house  within  1  year  in 
oi*der  to  avoid  capital  gains  tax.  The 
Congress  has  already  taken  one  step  in 
eliminating  capital  gains  on  houses  by 
giving  individuals  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  capital  gains  tax  as  long  as  they 
buy  another  house.  The  real  inequity  oc- 
curs, however,  when  people  decide  they 
do  not  want  to  live  in  a  house  any  mor« 
and  they  want  to  move  into  an  apart- 
ment. In  many  instances  after  all  thosa 
years  of  postponing  capital  gains  tax,  the 
time  to  pay  the  tax  comes  when  an  in- 
dividual can  least  afford  it.  when  he  or 
she  is  a  senior  citizen  living  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. This  situation  came  to  my  atten- 
tion when  an  elderly  woman  in  Delaware 
called  me  and  told, me  that  she  literally 
could  not  afford  to  move  out  of  her  house, 
even  though  the  cost  of  maintaining  tha 
house  was  beyond  her  budget.  She  had 
lived  in  the  house  for  over  40  years,  so  it 
had  a  very  low  basis.  Because  it  had  ap- 
preciated over  the  years,  the  capital  galna 
tax  would  have  been  sizable.  She  needed 
to  realize  all  the  gain  if  she  were  to  con- 
tinue to  Uve  comfortably.  If  you  think 
about  it.  however,  much  of  her  gain  wa$ 
simply  due  to  infiation.  In  short  she  was 
paying  a  tax  on  Inflation  at  a  time  she 
needed  every  penny  she  could  get  to  pro- 
vide for  her  futuie.  This  bill  would  give 
senior  citizens  a  chance  to  realize  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  investment  without 
having  to  pay  a  substantial  tax. 

The  last  measure  would  remove  v.hat 
I  consider  one  of  the  obvious  inequities 
in  the  social  security  laws.  This  is  a 
countiy  where  we  pride  ourselves  in  self- 
reliance,  but  our  laws  place  a  $2,100  lim- 
itation on  the  outside  income  that  social 
secmity  recipients  may  earn  before  their 
benefits  aie  reduced.  I  have  received 
many  comments  from  senior  citizens 
who  object  to  the  provision  and  believe 
that  it  destroys  any  incentive  for  them 
to  go  out  and  supplement  their  meager 
social  security  income.  My  bill  would  re- 
move this  limitation  all  together,  leav- 
ing the  elderly  to  remain  productive 
members  of  society  and  still  allow  them 
to  fully  benefit  from  the  soci£il  security 
system  to  which  they  contributed  for  so 
many  years, 

Marshall  McLuhan  said  that  "a  com- 
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inunity  In  which  the  elderly  do  not  play 
an  integral  and  central  rcrie  Is  not  really 
a  community  at  all."  If  we  do  not  lift 
seme  of  the  financial  burdens  that  our 
elderly  must  bear  In  this  fast-moving 
society,  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  active, 
productive  members  of  the  community. 
If  that  is  the  case  all  of  us  will  be  the 
losers. 


HOLD  THE  LINE 

fMr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware,  just  as  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  aware,  that  the  recent  budget  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  contains  a  significant 
pay  Increase  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress; Presidential  appointees,  including 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet; 
Federal  judges;  and  top  level  executives 
In  the  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  previous  occasions,  when  such 
measTires  were  presented  to  this  House, 
I  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  them  and 
I  intend  to  do  so  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  this  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  curtaU  public  spending  and  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  rightfully 
set  the  example.  The  national  debt  of 
these  United  States  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing one-half  trillion  dollars  and  I  am  told 
that  this  debt  exceeds  the  combined 
Indebtedness  of  all  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  district 
and  I  find  my  constituents  to  be  univer- 
sally opposed  to  further  increases  in 
salary  levels  which  they  view  as  being 
quite  adequate  at  the  present  time.  The 
sentiments  expressed  by  those  Alabam- 
lans  who  have  written  to  me  and  spoken 
with  me  personally  about  this  matter  are 
Identical  to  those  views  expressed  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Hold  the  Line,"  which 
appeared  in  that  outstanding  Alabama 
newspaper  the  Birmingham  Post- Herald 
on  February  8,  and  In  an  editorial  In  the 
LaGrange  Dally  News  entitled  "Congress 
Sets  Sorry  Exami^,"  also  of  February  8. 
I  can  hardly  see  how  this  93d  Congress 
can  ask  for  prudence  and  thrift  hi  other 
branches  of  Government  unless  we  begin 
right  here  in  this  House  by  saying  "no," 
to  the  recommended  pay  Increases  as 
contained  to  the  President's  budget. 

I  STiggest  that  Members  who  share 
these  sentiments  should  sign  the  dis- 
charge now  at  the  Si)eaker'8  desk.  This 
will  provide  a  means  to  bring  the  matter 
before  this  body  for  a  vote.  I  also  hope 
that  each  Member  takes  the  time  to  read 
the  two  editorials  which  so  ably  express 
the  views  of  so  many  Americans  regard- 
ing this  matter. 

Hold  the  Line? 
During  the  next  few  weeks  members  of 
CongresB  will  be  forced,  one  way  or  another, 
to  decide  whether  In  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic stress  and  In  the  face  of  pressures 
toward  a  more  austere  way  of  life  for  all 
Americans,  they  can  get  away  with  approving 
a  boost  In  tbeir  own  saiarlfls. 

And  American  taxpayers  will  have  a  chance 
to  watch  ooAny  of  their  elected  federal  rep- 
resentatives try  to  wiggle  out  of  making  that 
agonizing  decision  publicly. 


President  Nixon's  budget  provides  for  these 
raofles.  as  weU  as  for  similar  boosts  for  presi- 
dential appointees.  Including  cabinet  mem- 
bers; top-level  careerists  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  federal  Judges.  The  general  plan 
is  for  a  7.5  per  cent  raise  in  each  of  the  next 
three  years,  which,  when  compounded,  means 
about  24  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  this  wrculd  hike  the  current 
figxire  of  $42,500  to  $52,800  by  1976. 

Under  the  law,  the  raises  become  effective 
automaucally  unless  Congress  votes  against 
them  by  March  G. 

Naturally,  mo-st  members  of  Congress  want 
the  raise,  but  they  have  a  major  problem 
m  saying  so.  This  is  an  election  year  when 
every  member  of  the  House  and  one-third 
of  the  senators  must  face  the  voters.  They 
have  no  liking  for  the  prospect  of  watch- 
ing tiieir  opponents  make  political  capital 
of  tlie  fact  that  the  Uicumbents  voted  to 
give  themselves  more  money — In  times  like 
thc'-e.  ' 

Consequently,  theyHl  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  Issue. 

Eicon  after  the  budgett  was  submitted  on 
CiMJltol  HUl,  Bep.  H.  R.  Oross,  R-Id&ho,  tra- 
ditional House  gadfly,  and  Sen.  Prank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  Introduced  resolutions  con- 
demning the  proposed  raises.  These  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  Committees  of  both  chambers. 
And  there,  unless  enough  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear,  they  will  be  allowed  to  die,  and  no 
member  of  Congress  will  have  been  called 
upon  to  stand  and  be  counted.  The  raises 
will  be  in  force. 

However,  if  a  vote  is  forced  to  the  floor 
of  either  House  or  Senate  there's  a  good 
chance  a  majority  of  the  members  wont 
have  the  gall  to  vote  thenxselves  the  money. 
Only  one  chamber  need  vote  against  the 
proposal  to  kill  It. 

In  due  fairness.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  salaries  affected  by  the  proposed  raises 
have  been  frozen  for  five  years.  However, 
It  should  be  noted  further  that  congres- 
sional prerequisites — fringe  benefits — involv- 
ing such  items,  among  others,  as  cheap 
Insurance,  munificent  pensions,  free  haircuts, 
free  postage,  free  travel  and  subsidized  res- 
taiu-ants  add  up  to  sizable  dollar  additions 
to  the  base  pay. 

The  larger  view  of  salary  scales  for  federal 
ofBclals  in  general,  in  whatever  branch;  also 
brings  Into  focus  the  long-debated  problem 
of  "comparability"  with  Jobs  of  similar  re- 
sponsibUlty  In  private  Industry.  I>tirtng  most 
of  the  nation's  history;  federal  officials  were, 
by  comparison,  imderpald.  Sometimes,  grossly 

EO. 

However,  in  recent  years  federal  officials 
have  made  great  economic  strides.  The  plea 
that  they  are  poor  relations  Is  no  longer 
valid. 

So,  we  come  back  to  the  original  ques- 
tion: Is  this  the  right  time  for  federal  pay 
raises;  or  should  they  be  deferred  for  a  year 
or  two?  Or  should  Congress  scale  down  the 
raises  to  a  more  modest  level,  say  6  per  cent 
per  year. 

If  concerned  taxpayers  have  thoughts  on 
the  subject — and  they  should — now  Is  the 
time  to  make  those  thoughts  known.  Write 
your  congressman  and  senators  and  tell  them 
what  you  think.  And  send  a  copy  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees. They  are: 

Sen.  Oale  W.  McGee.  CS.  Capitol.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  VS.  Capitol, 
Washington.  DC.  20515. 

Remember— If  no  action  is  taken  on  the 
floor  of  either  Hou.se  or  Senate,  the  raises 
go  through  as  proposed. 

Congress  Sets  Soirt  Exampls 
Prematurely,  as  it  turned  out.  President 
Nixon  told  Congress  two  years  ago  In  his 
message  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  ttat  "the 
inflationary  psi'chology  which  gr1pp>»d  our 
nation  so  tightly  for  so  long  Is  on  the  ebb." 
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Far  from  having  ebbed,  the  InSatlonary 
expectations  which  have  prevailed  so  long 
are  even  more  widespread  now  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  the  federal  government  Itself. 

Congress  demonstrated  Its  own  Inflationary 
expectations  In  the  federal  pay  act  of  1967 
when  it  created  an  advisory  commission  to 
review  congressional  salaries  and  those  of 
other  top-ranking  employees  in  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  Judicial  branches  every 
four  years  and  to  make  pay  recommendations 
to  the  President. 

Witli  their  submission  by  the  President, 
the  recommendations  become  effective  within 
30  days  unle.ss  one  congnesslonal  branch  or 
the  other  votes  to  the  contrsuy. 

Congress  never  would  have  created  such 
a  commission  If  It  had  thought  for  a  moment 
that  a  pay  cut  ever  would  have  been  Jtistlfled 
by  declining  living  costs. 

Thus  It  betrayed  Its  own  Inflationary  ex- 
pectations, as  it  did  later  when  It  atUched 
a  cost-of-living  escalator  to  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits. 

With  this  example  before  them,  other  less 
comfortably  protected  individuals  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  proceeded  to 
press  for  whatever  they  oould  get,  and  the 
national  leadership  was  la  no  moral  position 
to  admonish  restraint. 

In   1964,  Congress  voted  Itself  a  raise  of 
about  33  per  cent — from  $22,500  to  $30,000. 
In  1969,  It  voted  Itself  a  41  per  cent  raise— 
from  $30,000  to  $43,500. 

The  41  per  cent  Increase  between  1964  and 
1969  contrasted  to  a  14  per  cent  rise  in  living 
costs  during  the  same  period. 

Exi)ected  now  is  a  presidential  proposal  to 
raise  congressional  pay  by  7  per  cent  in 
March  and  by  7  per  cent  In  each  of  the  two 
ensuing  years. 

Such  a  proposal,  along  with  Its  foregone 
acceptance  by  Congress,  would  set  a  sorry 
example  on  the  part  of  a  government  which 
constantly  admonishes  the  private  sector  to 
practice  wage  and  price  restraint. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT  OP 
1970  SHOULD  NOT  BE  EXTENDED 
(Mr.    ROUSSELOT    asked    and    was 
given  pwTnission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  resection  which  ex- 
presses the  s«ise  o£  the  House  "that  the 
Economic    Stabilizatioa    Act    of    1970 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  its  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  April  30,  1974." 

It  is  also  my  Intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  sponsor  a  special  order  in  the  House 
on  or  about  March  6,  1874,  In  order  to 
allow  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  abolish  the  con- 
trols completely.  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Is  expected  to  hold  hearings 
sometime  to  March  on  the  future  of  eco- 
nomic controls  to  this  country. 

Since  the  controls  were  first  imposed 
to  August  1971,  they  have  totroduced  in- 
tolerable distortions  to  the  operation  of 
the  free  market  mechaniBm,  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  primary  cause 
of  inflation,  tmrestratoed  Federal  spend- 
tog,  to  go  unchecked.  la  addition,  eco- 
nomic controls  have  provided  a  major 
cause  of  the  "demand-pull"  inflationary 
pressures  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
to  such  vital  commodltlcE  as  food  and 
gasoline.  Tb  conttoue  the  controls  can 
only  further  aggravate  the  shortages  that 
are  80  severely  affecting  every  consiuner 
in  our  Nation.  In  an  article  which  ap- 
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pcared  in  Newsweek,  December  31,  1973, 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
stated  conclasively :  "The  key  to  today's 
shortages  is  the  price  freeze  ordered  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  15,   1971." 

As  one  who  has  opposed  the  use  of 
wage  and  price  controls  ever  smce  this 
discretionary  authority  was  first  given  to 
President  Nixon  in  1970,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  body  takes  the  lead  now  in 
passing  my  resolution,  and  refuses  to  ex- 
tend the  controls,  even  selectively  or  on 
a  stand-by  basis,  we  can  restore  economic 
stability.  In  testimony  before  several 
committees  of  the  House  and  in  state- 
ments I  have  made  on  the  floor,  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  following 
initiatives  as  being  the  real  and  only  so- 
lutions to  curbtog  the  inflationary  spiral : 

First.  Congressional  control  of  the 
budget. 

Second.  Balancmg  Federal  spending 
with  anticipated  receipts. 

Third.  Systematic  repayment  of  the 
public  debt. 

Fourth.  Congressional  control  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  emd  thereby  con- 
trolling its  creation  of  new  money : 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constittitlon 
gives  Congress  the  power  "To  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof." 

If  some  of  you  still  believe  that  selec- 
tive controls  are  necessary,  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  attention  to  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Price  Commission  dur- 
tog  phase  2,  which  appeared  to  the  Wall 
Street  Jotimal  on  February  6,  1974.  Dr. 
Grayson  states: 

Continued  controls  are  not  going  to  help 
the  shortage  problem.  If  anything,  they  will 
prolong  shortages  because  of  the  lack  of  In- 
creased Incentive  (profits)  to  Invest  and  ex- 
pand quickly.  Management,  labc«',  and  capi- 
tal wUl  delay  action  or  even  flow  elsewhere. 
The  result  could  then  reach  a  point  where 
arguments  would  be  made  that  the  federal 
government  must  Invest  to  expand  capacity 
through  direct  investment  (to  wit,  tbe 
proposed  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation) . 

While  some  people  woiUd  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  total  decontrol,  they  would 
■top  short  of  energy  decontrol.  For  the 
same  reasons  as  given  above,  I  would  not. 

Yes,  prloee  will  Increase.  (They  are  going 
to  Increase  anyway,  with  controls.)  Yes, 
prices  would  Increase  more  rapidly  with  de- 
control. But  tbe  solution  to  ttie  shortages 
would  also  be  faster  as  price  served  its  func- 
tion of  rationing  and  as  Incentives  were  In- 
creased for  supply  of  more  energy  sources. 
Again,  help  for  people  with  lower  incomes 
should  be  done  with  mechanisms  other  than 
continued  wage/price  controls. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  made  for  also 
removing  controls  from  orther  sectors  popu- 
larly nominated  for  long  term  controls — con- 
struction, health,  food. 

It's  easy  to  get  into  controls,  but  as  we 
are  now  witnessing,  hard  to  get  out.  It  Is 
time  to  act  with  courage.  Let's  get  out,  and 
let's  get  out  completely. 

I  urge  my  colleagxies  to  join  with  me  In 
sponsortog  similar  resolutions,  and  to 
participate  to  the  special  order  to  March. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  Its  present 
expiration  rat©  of  April  SO,  1974. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtaute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  mclude  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  2154,  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
mtoority  leader  Congressman  John  J. 
Rhodes.  The  bill  provides  that  if  a  res- 
olution disapprovtog  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  for  pay  tocreases 
under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  has 
not  been  reported  at  the  end  of  10  cal- 
endar days  after  its  totroduction,  then 
it  is  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  The  resolution  could  then 
be  brought  to  a  vote  as  a  highly  privi- 
leged resolution. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  H.R. 
2154  offers  the  only  possible  method  of 
securing  a  vote  in  respect  to  the  current- 
ly proposed  congressional  pay  tocrease. 
If  adopted,  this  bill  would  offer  such  a 
method  in  the  future  for  a  vote  by  the 
full  House  so  that  salary  tocreases  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  certam  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  and  judici- 
ary would  not  take  place  automatically 
but  would  be  subject  to  a  vote  upon  the 
merits  of  the  recommended  tocrease. 

The  Federal  Commission  on  Executive. 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  has  rec- 
ommended a  25-percent  tocrease  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  similar  pay 
raises  for  other  high  governmental  oflB- 
cials.  Although  the  power  to  set  pay 
levels  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
those  officials  on  the  executive  sched- 
ule of  compensation,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  views  to  opposi- 
tion to  this  tocrease  and  my  support  for 
a  resolution  of  disapproval,  which  must 
be  passed  by  either  House  of  Congress  by 
March  to  order  to  counter  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

I  realize  that  the  escalattog  cost  of  llv- 
tog  has  adversely  Impacted  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  that  those 
who  serve  to  Congress  have  not  been  ex- 
empt from  the  shrinksige  in  buying  power 
of  the  dollar.  In  fact,  there  are  high  de- 
mands brought  about  on  a  Member's 
salary  by  virtue  of  conscientious  service 
to  Congress.  But  this  is  not  the  central 
question.  We  are  faced  with  the  question 
of  equity  and,  to  my  Judgment,  an  to- 
crease would  be  Inequitable  to  the  tax- 
payer's of  our  Nation.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  for  explaihtog  my  reasons 
for  opposing  it. 

First,  I  am  basically  against  an  admm- 
Istrative  procedure  whereby  a  significant 
sum  of  Federal  funds  may  be  expended 
without  the  requirement  that  Members 
of  Congress  take  a  stand.  These  salaries 
are  a  congressional  responsibility  to 
which  those  who  would  benefit  should 
not  be  enabled  to  stand  behtod  proce- 
dural formalities. 

Second,  but  not  less  Importantly,  Is 
this  grave  problem  of  governmental 
spending  and  rising  national  debt.  It  Is 
becomtog  more  and  more  evident  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  cure  for  our 
economic  Ills  lays  to  improving  congres- 
sional control  over  the  spending  mechan- 


ism. I  have  sought,  durtog  the  93d  Cpn- 
gress  as  well  as  to  the  past,  to  approach 
all  legislative  proposals  with  a  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  A  25  percent  total 
increase,  even  in  mcrements,  does  not> 
meet  this  important  test.  The  Federal 
Salary  Commission's  jurisdiction  in- 
cludes many  officials  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government; 
the  recommended  increase  for  this  group 
would  cost  $25  million  annually  m  salary 
costs.  The  addition  of  retirement  benefits 
to  this  figure  would  mflate  the  already 
large  price  tag. 

Third,  it  was  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
passed  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
and  subsequent  amendments  and  exten- 
sions. Although  many  segments  of  our 
economy  have  been  "decontrolled"  and 
wage  guidelmes  are  now  generally  vol- 
imtary  standards,  the  5.5-percent-pay- 
increase  percentage  is  adhered  to  as  one 
means  of  controlling  mflation.  To  my 
way  of  tliinking,  it  would  be  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well 
as  a  poor  example  of  responsible  leader- 
ship to  implement  an  aggregate  25-per- 
cent increase  in  the  compensation  of 
tliose  who  head  the  three  governmental 
branches.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  5 
years  since  an  tocrease  m  the  Federal 
executive  salary  schedule  and  that,  m 
the  last  4  years  alone,  consumer  pricea 
have  risen  20  percent.  However,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  imperative  that 
the  Government  operate  withto  strict 
budget  limits  if  we  are  to  matotato  a 
healthy  economy  and  avoid  additional 
acceleration  to  tofiatlon  and  tocreased 
taxes.  Under  these  strictures,  many  ex- 
isttog  governmental  programs  have  been 
curtailed  or  abolished. 

Ftoally,  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  must  conttoue  to  manage  their 
households  on  fixed  or  retirement  to- 
come;  it  is  this  group  of  citizens  who  are 
most  severely  burdened  by  the  effects  of 
years  of  Inflation.  It  Is  my  view  that, 
taken  from  the  perspective  of  the  tax- 
payers who  must  foot  the  bill,  the  recom- 
mended tocrease  is  not  justlfled  and, 
further,  such  a  raise  to  our  own  salaries 
would  constitute  a  harsh  Insult.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2154  and,  once  the  pay  recommendatiorj 
Is  brought  to  the  floor,  to  vote  agatost  it. 


LOST  CAUSES 


(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  X 
minute  and  to  revise  find  extend  his  re- 
marks and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  yesterday  after  the  remarkable 
Democratic  victory  to  a  long-held  Re- 
publican seat  to  Pennsylvania,  I  brought 
some  smiles  to  the  Republican  side  of  tha 
aisle  when  I  mentioned  this  could  fore- 
tell the  loss  of  some  70  Republican  seats. 

Perhaps  laughter,  rather  than  smiles 
will  be  induced  today,  when  I  note  that 
if  tlie  pattern  to  yesterday's  Michigan 
election  holds,  tiiere  will  be  over  100  Re- 
publicans who  wUl  not  be  retumtog  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
should  provide  a  real  chuckle  'or  our  Re- 
publican ooIleag\ies.  We  Dauocrats,  of 
course,  may  be  only  dreamtog — but  the 
thought  does  make  life  more  enjoyable. 
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The  two  special  elections  held  thus  far 
show  a  phenomenal  fall  off  In  the  Re- 
publican vote  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic vote. 

This  fall  off  has  been  totally  ignored 
by  the  political  experts  who  kissed  off  the 
first  special  election — Pennsylvania  12 — 
as  proving  nothing  one  way  or  the  other. 

Nonetheless,  in  that  election  the  Re- 
publican vote  fell  32  percent  below  the 
average  GOP  vote  in  the  10  previous 
elections  while  the  Etemocratic  vote  re- 
mained virtually  the  same  as  the  Demo- 
cratic average  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  phenomen<»i  occurred  in  the  sec- 
ond special  election — Michigan  5 — held 
yesterday.  The  Republican  vote  dropped 
a  whopping  55  percent  below  the  average 
for  the  past  10  elections  while  the  Dem- 
ocratic vote  was  only  7  percent  below  the 
average. 

In  both  instances,  the  GSOP  vote  fall 
off  is  even  more  severe  when  compared 
with  the  GOP  average  in  the  past  decade 
only  rather  than  in  the  past  two  decades. 

A  fall  off  In  voter  participation  In 
special  elections  is  to  be  expected;  how- 
ever. It  should  affect  both  parties,  not 
just  one.  Thus  something  other  than 
normal  fall  off — be  it  Watergate,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  or  the  economy — is  causing 
great  munbers  of  potential  Republican 
voters  to  either  stay  at  home  or  vote 
Democratic. 

Poltowtng  is  a  summary  of  the  vote 
fall  off  in  two  special  elections  held  thus 
far: 
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Michifsn  5 

Deroo- 
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-57,136 
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•  7  percent 
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A  NEW  FORMULA  FOR  TITLE  I  OP 

ESEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlOQB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  Is  rec- 
ognised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  several  weeks  the  House  will  be 
considering  H.R.  C9,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Education  axul  I^bor  Committee 
to  amend  and  extend  the  1965  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  sections 
of  that  bill  during  the  first  session  of  the 
S3d  Ooogress  was  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  title  I  funds  among  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation. 

m  its  deliberations  in  late  January, 
the  Education  asd  Labor  Committee 
adopted  a  new  formula  for  title  I  which 
I  believe  rectifies  many  of  the  problems 
with  the  old  formula.  Let  me  tell  you 
briefly  about  tiie  elements  of  the  new 
formula  and  how  those  elements  Insure 
that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  win  emerge. 

First,  the  bill  Improves  upon  the  old 
law  by  adopting  a  more  flexible  and  real- 
istic approach  to  the  deftnition  of  low 
income.  Since  1965  when  ESEA  was  first 


enacted,  we  have  used  the  set  dollar 
figure  of  $2,000  to  identify  low-income 
people.  That  figure  remained  the  same 
through  1974  and  did  not  reflect  such 
obvious  variables  as  the  size  of  family 
in  income  requirements.  Because  of  that, 
it  made  no  difference  whether  a  family 
had  one  chDd  and  a  $1,950  income  or  five 
children  and  an  income  of  $2,050. 

Above  the  $2,000  line  one  did  not  get 
counted,  below  the  line  all  were  coiuited. 

The  committee  bill  for  the  first  time 
moves  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  Orshan- 
skj-  definition  of  poverty.  That  definition 
was  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
at  the  time  of  the  1970  census  and  is 
now  regularly  used  by  almost  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  programs 
in  the  human  resources  area.  It  is  this 
definition  which  is  used  when  one  hears 
reports  that  last  year  so  many  million 
people  were  below  the  poveily  line  or 
that  a  cej-tain  program  is  directed  to 
assist  those  in  poverty. 

At  the  time  the  1970  census  was  taken, 
the  index  ranged  from  $1,632  for  a  farm 
family  of  one  to  $5,820  for  an  urban 
family  of  eight.  Clearly  this  sort  of  flexi- 
bility is  much  more  equitable  than  use  (rf 
a  single  income  figure  which  does  not 
permit  refinements  for  family  size. 

Two.  The  committee  bill  reduces  the 
reliance  of  the  formula  on  the  AFDC 
caseloads  in  a  particular  area  or  State. 
In  the  past  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
the  money  a  given  State  has  received 
has  been  because  of  the  size  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  and  the  paymaits  which  are 
made  under  that  program.  The  recent 
HEW  validity  check  of  all  50  States  in- 
dicates that  nationally  10.2  percent  of 
the  caseload  is  not  eligible  under  the  law 
for  assistance.  Another  22.8  percent  re- 
ceives payments  in  excess  of  eligibility 
and  8.1  percent  are  underpaid.  In  total, 
the  error  rate  in  the  AFDC  program  in 
the  peiiod  from  April  to  September  1973 
was  in  excess  of  40  percent  of  the  total 
caseload. 

If  that  error  rate  were  equitably  dis- 
tributed, the  problems  would  not  be  as 
great.  Regrettably,  the  error  rate  runs 
from  a  low  in  Maine  OL  less  than  13  per- 
cent to  a  high  In  New  York  of  over  60 
percent  making  it  totally  impossible  to 
devise  some  simple  way  to  discount  the 
error  rate. 

In  addition  to  this  problem.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  AFDC  program  is  not  re- 
flective of  need  In  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  Chlcanos  and  orientals. 
A  study  done  last  year  by  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  clearly  shows  that  areas  wltii 
high  concentrations  of  very  low-income 
people  from  either  of  these  racial  back- 
grounds did  not  reveal  AFDC  caseloads 
in  proportion  with  other  types  of  popula- 
tion. That  is  apparently  because  in  those 
communities  there  is  a  stigma  against 
going  on  welfare  and  a  feeling  that 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  will  help 
out.  In  certain  areas  it  may  also  be  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  illegal  aliens 
who  wish  to  conceal  their  status. 

AFDC  is  also  a  program  tliat  is  biased 
against  rural  areas.  Testimony  before 
our  committee  by  offlcials  of  the  Social 
Rehabilitation  Service  at  HEW  confirms 
the  fact  that  people  In  rural  areas  are 
more  reluctant  to  accept  public  assist- 
ance. 


Finally,  AFDC  is  a  program  with  a 
unique  administrative  structure.  Al- 
though most  of  the  money  Is  Federal, 
the  rules  are  made  to  some  extent  in 
each  State.  Because  of  that,  26  States 
have  programs  where  the  father  can  be 
present  in  the  home,  and  the  family  can 
still  receive  assistance.  In  the  other  24 
States,  that  is  not  true.  Hence,  In  some 
States  one  rewards  a  school  system  for 
the  presence  of  broken  families.  In  a 
neighboring  city  in  a  different  State,  just 
the  opposite  situation  may  hold  true.  It 
is  also  up  to  each  State  to  set  payment 
levels  and  to  determine  eligibility.  That 
means  that  poor  States  have  lower  pay- 
ments, and  some  States  require  little 
verification.  Hence,  error  rates  like  the 
60  percent  In  New  York. 

In  order  to  reduce  double-counting,  the 
committee  amendment  counts  two- thirds 
of  AFDC  above  the  eligibility  line.  Fur- 
ther reduction  of  reliance  on  AFDC  Is 
accomplished  by  moving  the  threshold 
above  which  AFDC  children  are  ooimted 
from  the  $2,000  figiu-e  in  current  law 
to  the  dollar  figure  which  is  adjusted 
each  year  to  reflect  the  poverty  line.  In 
1973  that  figure  is  about  $4,200  for  an 
urban  family  of  four. 

Third.  The  old  law  reimbursed  States 
at  one-half  their  State  cost  or  one-half 
the  national  cost,  whichever  was  higher. 
This  led  to  situations  where  some  very 
low  spending  States,  particularly  In  the 
South,  were  utilizing  the  national  aver- 
age and  getting  a  much  greater  payment 
rate  than  anyone  else.  Alabama  with  a 
1971-72  per-pupil  cost  of  $563  was  using 
one-half  the  national  cost  of  $970  and, 
therefore,  was  eligible  for  a  payment  of 
$485  per  child.  Illinois  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  per-pupU  cost  of  $1,075  was  using 
one-half  of  its  cost  or  $537.50,  only  $52 
more  than  Alabama  even  tlK>ugh  the  act- 
ual differences  in  cost  were  more  than 
$600  per  child.  At  the  ottier  extreme  New 
York  was  using  caie-hatf  of  its  total  cost 
of  $1,513  and,  therefore,  becoming  ellgi- 
bte  for  per-pupil  entitlements  of  almost 
$756. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  although  New  York's 
average  per-pupil  cost  is  more  than  150 
percent  of  the  national  average  its  aver- 
age salary  for  classroom  teachers  is  only 
about  120  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age— $11,803  versus  $9,705.  The  extra 
costs  in  New  York  are  apparenUy  due  to 
a  large  degree  to  the  very  rich  pension 
system  which  that  State  maintains. 

The  new  law  proposes  to  pay  each 
State  40  percent  of  its  actual  State  per- 
pupil  costs  with  a  proviso  that  no  State 
would  receive  less  than  80  percent  of  40 
percent  of  the  national  average  nor  more 
than  120  percent  of  40  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  What  this  means  is  that 
under  the  new  formula  Alabama  will  be 
entitled  to  $310,  Ulinote  $430,  and  New 
York  $465.  Since  the  current  law  is  only 
funded  at  36  percent  of  entitlement,  the 
actual  difference  to  any  State  is  not  as 
great  as  might  be  indicated  by  these  fig- 
lires. 

Use  of  a  paymmt  rate  of  40  percent 
instead  of  the  former  50  percent  rate  also 
decreases  the  authorizations  for  the  pro- 
gram to  a  realistic  level.  Under  the  old 
law  authorizations  in  fiscal  1974  were 
more  than  $5  billion  for  title  I.  Under  the 
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new  law  the  UUe  I  authorization  is  re- 
duced to  $3.2  billion,  a  figure  40  percent 
greater  than  the  President's  1975  budget 
request. 

Four.  Finally,  the  new  title  I  provi- 
bions  also  contain  a  specific  directive  to 
tlie  Secretaries  of  Commerce  suid  HEW 
to  devise  metliods  to  update  title  I  counts 
gI  children  in  a  timely  fashion  to  pre- 
vent the  "10-year  shock"  that  occurred 
last  fall  when  the  results  of  the  1970  cen- 
sus became  known  and  ^plicable  to  the 
distribution  of  funds.  When  Uiat  hap- 
pened, there  were  a  great  many  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  program  caused  by 
the  fact  that  census  figures  had  not  been 
updated  since  1965.  The  new  bill  incor- 
porates provision  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  expand  its  current  population 
survey  to  enable  it  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  below  the  poverty  line  in 
each  State  and  directs  the  Secretaries  of 
HEW  and  Commerce  to  report  back  to 
the  committee  within  a  year  on  devising 
a  way  to  update  allocation  methods  with- 
in States.  The  combination  of  these  two 
factors  should  enable  the  executive 
branch  to  update  allocation  in  a  regular 
fashion  and  not  wait  to  find  out  the  re- 
sults of  a  new  census  In  1980. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  regard 
that  the  formula  contains  a  provision 
guaranteeing  that  lio  district  will  receive 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  funds  it  re- 
ceived in  the  previous  year.  This  is  to  en- 
able those  districts  who  have  lost  popu- 
lation to  absorb  those  losses  in  a  fashion 
which  does  not  cause  chaos  in  the  local 
district.  This  provision  also  insures  that 
the  allocation  of  fimds  does  reflect  real 
shifts  in  population  and  does  not  con- 
tinue to  provide  full  fimdlng  to  those 
school  districts  which  have  fewer  eligible 
children. 

The  committee  formula  Is  a  good  for- 
mula. Some  may  criticize  portions  of  it, 
but  to  date  no  one  has  been  able  to  come 
forward  with  another  formula  that  does 
so  weU  in  meeting  the  problems  created 
by  the  old  formula. 


AMERICA'S  CREDIBILITY  AS  A  RELI- 
ABLE ALLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentie- 
man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so  much 
attention  fixed  upon  the  current  turmoil 
that  has  seemingly  engulfed  the  entire 
globe  the  last  few  months,  I  feel  that  at 
this  time  It  Is  especially  important  that 
the  Congress  consider  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  268  which  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing today.  American  policy  towards  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  by  extension,  aU 
of  Asia,  deserves  careful  scrutiny  now  In 
order  to  prevent  any  serious  difficulties 
from  enveloping  us  In  the  future.  Twice 
before  the  United  States  has  suffered 
from  precipitant  Tvithdrawals  from  Asia 
at  the  apparent  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
Cautious  considerations  now  can  be  of 
incalculable  value  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  In  this  regard  the  Congiess 
even  more  than  the  executive  branch, 
needs  more  thoughtful  analysis  and  fore- 
sight In  the  determination  of  foreign 
Pohcy. 

CXX 208— Part  3 


Through  previous  discussion  in  sev- 
eral special  orders  and  the  growing  list 
of  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  able  to  focus  attention  on 
the  need  for  a  realistic  assessment  of 
American  policy  toward  China.  There  are 
two  basic  reasons  why  it  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant that,  as  the  resolution  states — 

The  United  States  Govenunent,  while  en- 
gaged In  a  lessening  of  tensions  with  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China,  do  nothing  to 
compromise  the  freedom  of  our  friend  and 
ally,  the  Republic  of  China  and  Its  people. 

First  a  dispassionate  evaluation  of  the 
current  situation  in  Asia  makes  contin- 
ued close  cooperation  with  the  Republic 
of  China  an  indispensable  element  of 
protecting  American  security  and  corre- 
latively  maintaining  stability  and  peace 
in  East  Asia.  Second,  America's  credi- 
bihty  as  a  reliable  ally  and  as  a  Nation 
genuinely  committed  to  the  values  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  national  sovereignty 
are  integrally  related  to  continued  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Having  just  recenUy  approached  the 
threshold  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Mideast,  it  behooves  us  to 
carefully  reexamine  America's  strategic 
posture  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
seen  how  the  rhetoric  of  detente  can 
turn  rapidly  into  the  reality  of  a  military 
alert.  And  in  that  reality  of  crisis  in  the 
Mediterranean  we  discovered  that  only 
Portugal  among  our  European  allies 
stood  firmly  with  us.  We  must  not  make  a 
similar  mistake  in  Asia  and  allow  a  dia- 
log with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  corrode  and  eventually  destroy  part- 
nerships bound  together  in  blood  on  bat- 
Ueflelds  from  Korea  to  Vietnam.  The 
Republic  of  China,  with  her  political 
stability,  military,  and  economic  power, 
remains  a  linchpin  in  our  all  too  fragfle 
alliance  structures. 

Many  more  Americans  would  be  aware 
of  our  strategic  requirements  In  Asia  if 
so  many  of  our  messengers  from  main- 
land China  were  not  mesmerized  by  the 
extravagant  show  carefully  orchestrated 
by  the  rulers  in  Peking.  If  American  In- 
terests are  to  be  effectively  perceived  In 
Asia,  then  we  must  focus  our  attention 
on  the  reality  of  concrete  actions  rather 
than  the  polite  public  pronouncements. 
No  one  doubts  that  in  the  Mideast  the 
principal  support  for  aggression  has 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  hear 
little  about  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinued fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
campaign  by  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
overthrow  the  government  in  Cambodia 
has  not  abated  ■with  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  the  region  or  the 
signing  of  a  cease -Are.  Instead,  they  have 
become  the  main  supplier  of  weapons  to 
the  Communist  forces  in  Cambodia, 
whether  they  be  Khmer  Rouge,  North 
Vietnamese,  or  Vietcong.  The  President 
explicitly  recognized  this  threat  with  his 
emergency  request  for  $200  million  in  aid 
to  Cambodia  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sought  assistance  for  Israel.  In  the  inter- 
national diplomatic  community  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  led  an  attempt  to 
replace  the  Khmer  Government  in  the 
United  Nations  with  deposed  Prince  No- 
rodorm  Sihanouk. 

In   other   activities,   the   Communist 


Chinese  have  encouraged  the  Arabs  to 
continue  fighting  in  the  Mideast  and  ab- 
stained from  all  major  cease-fire  pro- 
posals in  the  United  Nations,  have  seized 
the  Paracel  Islands  from  the  Vietnamese, 
have  driven  over  50,000  refugees  fieeing 
into  Hong  Kong  this  year,  and  have 
quietly  built  their  Navy  up  to  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world  while  maintaining 
the  biggest  standing  army.  These  actions 
merely  reconfirm  in  a  more  eloquent  lan- 
guage the  Maoist  adage  tliat  "political 
power  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

Only  ill  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 
also  wiUiessed  a  resurgence  of  ideologi- 
cal fanaticism  within  mainland  China. 
Western  music,  loudly  applauded  only  a 
few  months  ago,  is  now  being  subjected 
to  the  bitterest  of  derisive  scorn.  'Whole 
cities  have  been  closed  off  to  foreign  visi- 
tors as  a  new  so-called  cultural  revolu- 
tion begins  to  ominously  sweep  across 
the  land.  Even  the  most  revered  philo- 
sophical leader  in  Chinese  history,  Con- 
fucius, is  now  the  principal  target  of  a 
government  orchestrated  campaign  of 
public  abuse  and  ridicule.  Any  state 
which  can  exercise  such  erratic  vicissi- 
tudes of  public  poUcy  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  as  durable  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  foreign  pohcy. 

Logic  should  Indicate  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Oriental  detente  is  governed 
more  by  the  barrels  of  a  million  Soviet 
guns  posed  on  Chinas  northern  frontier 
than  any  serious  reconsiderations  of 
Maoist  doctrines.  Neither  American  se- 
curity nor  that  of  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  shotild  be  sacrificed  for  the  tran- 
sient needs  of  one  Communist  dictator- 
ship Fitted  against  another. 

In  contrast  to  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Commimists,  the  Republic  of  China  has 
continued  to  exercise  a  responsible  role 
in  world  affairs  despite  being  the  victim 
of  imjustified  diplomatic  setbacks. 
Rather  than  being  governed  by  rigid 
ideological  dogma,  the  people  on  Taiwan 
have  benefited  fully  from  the  rich  cul- 
tural tradition  of  Chinese  civilization. 
Moreover,  the  Repubhc  of  China  has  be- 
come a  neariy  perfect  model  of  the 
tremendous  economic  progress  that  can 
be  unleashed  in  a  developing  country 
through  the  conjunction  of  political 
freedom  and  Individual  tndustriousness. 

The  United  States  has  Just  passed  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
longest  and  most  unselfish  war  in  our 
Nation's  history  in  order  to  bolster  the 
security  of  the  free  people  of  Asia.  To 
sacrifice  the  freedom  of  the  15  million 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  through 
any  form  of  diplomatic  subterfuge  would 
betray  our  Nation's  most  basic  philo- 
sophical conunitment  to  humane  values. 
Surely  the  remarks  a  few  months  ago  by 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
regaitling  one  small  beleaguered  country 
in  the  world  must  equally  pertain  to  Uie 
PvCpublic  of  China  as  well : 

The  United  States  In  the  postwar  period 
has  supported  the  concept  that  Interna- 
tional conflicts  should  not  be  settled  by 
force.  It  has,  moreover,  supported  the  con- 
cept that  natlosB  should  not  be  eliminated 
simply  by  the  superior  nunabers  or  In  any 
manner  of  their  neighbors. 

By  supporting  this  resolution  the  Con- 
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gress  can  reaffirm  their  adherrace  to 
these  basic  concepts. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 268  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Sepresentativea 
(the  Senate  coneurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  Mnse 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Oot- 
erament,  while  engaged  In  a  lessening  of 
tensions  with  the  People's  Republic  ot  China, 
do  nothing  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  our 
friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
its  people. 

COXGHESSSnElf  COSPONSOBINO  HoUSE  CONCTTR- 

BZNT  RKSOLtrriON  268 
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THE  PAKAlkCA  CANAL  ZONE 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  mnlutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  United  States  relinquishes 
Its  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
there  may  be  real  and  lasting  damage  to 
the  entire  Free  World. 

In  one  quick  afternoon's  visit  recently, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  flew 
to  Panama  to  sign  accords  which  paved 
the  way  for  future  United  States  talks 
with  Panama  on  a  new  treaty  that  would 
end  American  control  of  the  canal.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
negotiations  and  debate  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  agreement  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer signed  is  therefore  a  new  beginning 
or  perhaps  It  could  be  called  the  start  of 
phase  n.  Ahead  are  difficult  negotiations 
not  only  between  the  two  countries,  but 
also  involving  Congress  and  the  Penta- 
gon. 


The  United  States  completed  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  in  1914  after  ten  long 
years  of  hard  work.  We  took  up  the  pro- 
ject after  the  French  had  failed.  The 
United  States  paid  Panama  $10  million 
and  agreed  to  pay  $260,000  a  year  rent 
In  perpetuity — forever — for  the  area. 
Since  then,  the  annual  payment  lias  been 
raised  to  $2  million  a  year. 

Cost  to  the  United  States  of  building 
the  Canal  was  $380  million. 

Panamanians  can  be  broken  into 
several  groups  on  the  canal  issue.  Those 
who  prefer  to  keep  things  as  they  are, 
but  would  like  an  increase  in  rent  make 
up  one  group,  probably  the  majority. 

Another  group  is  composed  of  activist 
youth  who  want  the  United  States  out 
now. 

A  third  wants  a  sea  level  canal  built 
25  miles  north  of  the  present  canal  at 
U.S.  expense.  This  group  would  concede 
to  the  U.S.  control  of  the  present  canal 
for  22  years. 

Still  another  group  wants  the  Canal 
Zone  and  canal  immediately  though  they 
would  be  willing  to  grant  the  U.S.  par- 
tial Jurisdiction  even  while  preferring 
total  control  by  Panama.  One  in  this  fac- 
tion is  Fernando  Maxifredo,  Panama's 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
a  member  of  the  Panamanian  team  that 
has  been  negotiating  the  issue  with  the 
United  States. 

The  371 -square- mile  area  Manfredo 
wants  for  Panama  contains  housing  and 
clubs,  churches,  a  theater,  commissary, 
a  hospital,  and  a  clinic  and  he  would  like 
it  for  nothing.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
he  wants  Panama  to  have  major  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  remainder. 

A  revolutionary  coup  headed  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Omar  Torrljos  of  the  National 
Guard  has  been  In  control  of  Panama 
since  President  Amolfo  Arias  was  over- 
thrown in  1968.  11  days  sifter  he  was 
elected.  This  military  regime  of  Panama 
has  been  friendly  with  Communist 
countries. 

Russia  has  constantly  supported  the 
efforts  of  Panama  to  gain  control  of  the 
canal.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  expressed  an  interest  in  build- 
tog  a  new  sea  level  c«nal  or  modifying 
the  present  canal  to  handle  larger  ves- 
sels, similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Russians  did  the  Aswan  Dam  for  the 
Egyptians. 

Obtaining  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  from  the  United 
States  has  been  a  longtime  goal  of  the 
Russians.  John  Reed,  American  journal- 
ist who  covered  the  Rusdan  revolution, 
reported  that  Lenin  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  canal  and  was  determined 
to  force  the  United  States  to  give  up  uni- 
lateral control  of  the  waterway. 

The  strategic  nature  of  the  canal  to 
International  commerce  and  to  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  two  good  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  never  let  the  canal  slip 
from  its  control. 

If  the  canal  ever  becomes  totally  owned 
and  controlled  by  Panama,  it  may  very 
well  beconje  a  victim  of  Russian  take- 
over, because  Panama.  I  feel,  will  be  im- 
able  to  resist  the  pressure  the  Russians 
no  doubt  will  apply. 

I  don't  like  the  direction  in  which  we 
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are  going.  Unless  we  can  reverse  the  trend 
of  recent  years,  one  day  we  may  be  asking 
the  Russians  for  permission  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  is  imthinkable. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  House  Resolution 
803,  on  February  6,  I  was  necessarily 
away  from  Washington,  I  was  forced  to 
miss  both  of  the  votes  which  were  taken 
on  the  resolution  to  give  subpena  author- 
ity to  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  pertain- 
ing to  the  Impeachment  resolutions  that 
have  been  Introduced. 

I  take  this  time,  therefore,  to  armounce 
that  had  I  been  able  to  be  here  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  (rollcall  No.  21)  and  against 
setting  a  specific  deadline  for  completion 
of  the  Inquiry  (rollcall  No.  20) . 

My  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  Is 
based  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee must  have  the  necessary  powers  to 
obtain  the  evidence  It  determines  is  rele- 
vant to  its  Inquiry.  And,  it  must  have  the 
backing  of  the  full  House  in  this  regard. 

My  vote  against  setting  a  deadline  is 
based  upon  my  feeling  that  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  to  force  the  committee  to 
complete  its  Investigation  at  a  certain 
time  and  then  find  new  Information  or 
developments  at  a  later  date.  A  deadline 
requires  an  Inflexibility  ttiat  Is  neither  re- 
quired nor  proper. 

The  Impeachment  Investigation  by  the 
committee  must  be  detailed,  thorough, 
and  complete.  To  do  less  Is  an  abdication 
of  our  responsibUlty  and  my  votes  will  re- 
flect my  desire  to  see  to  It  that  no  pro- 
cedural problems  inhibit  an  honest,  full, 
and  fair  Investigation. 

Neither  the  President,  the  Congress, 
nor  the  coimtry  stands  to  benefit  from 
an  incomplete  investigation. 


POLICE  BRUTALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  9,  1974,  Issue  of  the  Nation. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  <3€orge 
Bliss,  chief  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribime.  Mr.  Bliss  has  re- 
ceived the  Pulitzer  Prize  on  two  occa- 
sions; in  1962  for  his  investigations  of 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict; and  in  1973  for  supervising  an  in- 
vestigation of  Chicago  vote  fraud. 
Police  BBUTAtrrT  m  Chicaco:  Bad  Apples 
ON  THE  Beat 
(By  Oeorge  HUss) 

Chicago. — Claude  BaUey  is  a  14-year-old 
boy  who  had  part  of  his  life  destroyed  on 
his  first  run-in  with  police.  Claude,  who 
lives  in  a  substantial  middle-class,  aU-wblte 
nel^borhood  In  Chicago,  was  a  promising 
athlete  who  had  i^een  named  the  moet  valua- 
ble player  on  his  grammar  school  team.  But 
Claude  dropped  his  dream  of  playing  foot- 
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ball  in  high  school  when  a  policeman's  blow 
blinded  his  left  eye.  He  was  mistaken  for  a 
suspect  in  a  crime  he  hadn't  conunitted  and 
for  which  he  was  never  charged. 

At  the  time  when  Claude  was  under  medi- 
cal care,  Rep.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  an  im- 
portant black  political  leader  of  Chicago 
aud  a  former  Olympic  track  star,  made 
public  a  report,  "The  Misuse  of  Police  Au- 
thority ill  Chicago."  [See  editorial,  "The 
Metcalfe  Report,"  The  Nation.  September  17, 
1973.]  The  report  and  accompanying  reccm- 
meadatlons  were  garnered  from  a  series  of 
hearings  conducted  by  a  "blue-ribbon"  panel 
convened  by  Metcalfe  In  1972,  following 
persistent  complaints  to  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  and  Chicago  police  officials  that  Chi- 
cago police  were  guilty  of  numerous  act.s  of 
brutality  principally  in  the  "jlack  and 
Spanish-speaking  areas  of  the  city.  Daley 
and  police  officials  almost  completely  ignored 
the  complaints.  The  police  department 
failed  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
Metcalfe  hearings, 

Vernon  Jarrett,  a  black  columnist  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  accurately  predicted  that 
the  Metcalfe  report  would  be  attacked  by 
the  city  administration  and  the  police  de- 
partment as  slander  of  "Chicago's  finest." 
At  the  same  time.  Jarrett  said,  the  more 
militant  In  the  black  community  would 
consider  it  too  soft.  Police  abuse,  as  well  as 
police  graft,  shakedowns  and  other  un- 
ethical activities,  Is  a  fact  of  life,  Jarrett 
continued.  He  added  that  the  abusive  treat- 
ment of  citizens  by  Chicago  police,  particu- 
larly the  unnecessary  use  of  force,  cannot 
be  denied. 

At  the  time  the  Metcalfe  report  became 
public,  four  Chicago  Tribune  reporters  had 
already  spent  more  than  a  month  on  an  In- 
depth  investigation  of  police  brutality.  Their 
task,  which  was  to  require  almost  four 
months  of  intensive  digging  for  additional 
facts  and  evidence  on  a  highly  controversial 
subject,  ^'as  to  find  out  who  was  right,  Met- 
calfe or  the  city  administration.  The  eight- 
part  series  of  special  reports  on  police  bru- 
tality, printed  In  November,  had  an  impact 
that  brought  about  almost  Immediate  cor- 
rective reform  at  almost  every  levrf  of  gov- 
ernment In  Chicago.  The  Tribune  fovind 
Metcalfe  sub6t€uitlally  correct  In  aU  but  one 
Of  his  charges.  He  had  said  that  the  problem 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  ghetto  areas  of 
the  city.  The  Tribune  investigation  found  it 
to  be  citywide. 

Many  readers  angrily  criticized  tJie  paper 
for  publishing  the  series,  but  the  editors  also 
received  hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
registering  indignation  and  relating  stories  of 
abuse  and  beatings  by  policemen.  "They  (the 
readers]  see  It  as  an  attack  on  the  police 
force,  rather  than  the  attack  on  official  crime 
which  it  really  is,"  the  Tribune  replied  edi- 
torially. In  Chicago,  it  was  pointed  out,  a 
policeman  Is  a  policeman  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  He  carries  a  gim,  night  stick  and  hand- 
cuffs. There  are  more  than  13,000  policemen 
In  Chicago,  and  moet  of  them  are  dedicated, 
honorable  and  courageous.  But  some  have 
abused  their  public  trust. 

Reporters  talked  to  hvmdreds  of  alleged 
victims.  Interviewed  hundreds  of  persons 
who  claimed  they  had  witnessed  iUegal  police 
acts,  examined  thousands  of  documents  and 
arranged  i>olygraph  tests  whenever  possible. 
The  newspaper  found  that  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs Division  (IAD)  of  the  poUce  depart- 
ment, responsible  for  investigating  such 
abuses,  continued  to  be  seriously  negligent 
in  its  duties,  despite  years  of  public  criticism. 
Documented  cases  of  brutality  showed  that 
the  IAD  often  ignored  basic  Investigative 
techniques.  Its  investigators  often  faUed  to 
seek  out  key  witnesses,  monitor  relevant 
court  testimony  or  us©  the  p<^ygraph.  The 
IAD  had  a  surprisingly  low  score  In  sustain- 
ing brutality  complaints  against  policemen. 
In  the  five-year  period  through  1972,  the  de- 
partment received  6,251  coo^lalnts  from 
citizens  who  alleged  police  abuse.  The  IAD 


sustained  only  144.  In  1973  the  IAD  com- 
piled its  "best"  record  ever,  sustaining  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  brutality  complaints. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  I  didn't  sustain  a  sinc'.e 
ca.=e,"  said  IAD  Director  Alfred  Conrad.  "I'm 
not  proud  of  high  figvires  here."  Cojirad,  a 
veteran  of  thirty-two  years  on  the  force,  has 
a  staff  of  policemen  selected  from  the  gen- 
eral ranks  of  the  department.  The  deport- 
ment has  traditionally  and  strongly  resisted 
the  suggestion  that  anyone  from  outside  the 
department  should  Investigate  are;T.-ii.ons  of 
police  misconduct.  The  argument  is  that  only 
another  policeman  can  fully  understand  the 
subtleties  of  the  policeman's  duties.  There 
are  sixty-two  investigators  on  the  IAD  stAff, 
which  operates  on  1  per  ce^it  of  the  annual 
department  budget. 

Some  IAD  Investigators,  it  was  found, 
merely  sent  out  letters  telling  witnesses  to 
come  to  the  IAD  offices  at  a  time  picked  by 
the  investigator.  If  they  didn't  show  up,  the 
Investigator  considered  them  uncooperative 
and  dropped  the  case.  Chicago  police  officials 
insisted  that  their  program  of  investigating 
misconduct  was  working  well.  But  they 
could  find  no  reasonable  way  to  explain  the 
career  of  Patrolman  Michael  'Wlnfield. 

Winfield  was  certified  as  a  policeman  on 
February  19,  1967.  The  first  brutality  com- 
plaint against  him  was  registered  on  April  11, 
1967.  On  August  11,  1968,  when  Winfield  met 
Bennye  Moon  and  her  family,  it  was  a  won- 
der that  he  was  still  a  policeman.  He  had 
been  on  the  force  for  eighteen  months  and 
in  that  time  had  accumulated  fifteen  com- 
plaints, including  eleven  from  citizens  who 
charged  physical  abuse  and  malicious  and 
threaieiiir.g  conduct. 

When  Winfield  applied  to  Join  the  force 
he  said  he  had  no  arrest  record,  though 
he  had  been  convicted  of  assault  and  dis- 
orderly conduct.  His  former  employer  told 
the  police  department  that  he  was  "a  hot- 
head, arrogant  and  short-tempered."  But 
the  Chicago  civil  service  commission,  over 
objections,  certified  him.  In  June  1968,  the 
police  8xi{>erlntendent  had  on  his  desk  five 
separate  misconduct  complaints  against  Win- 
field and  two  recommendations  from  district 
commanders  that  he  be  fired;  also  a  file 
warning  of  Winfield's  questionable  mental 
stability  and  recommending  a  psychiatric 
review.  The  recommendations  were  Ignored 
and  Winfield  continued  to  work  on  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  thirty-day 
suspension  without  pay  for  a  brutality  case. 
Then  he  met  Bennye  Moon. 

Mrs.  Moon,  a  45-year-old  emigrant  from 
an  Oklahoma  sharecropper's  cabin,  was  walk- 
ing home  from  the  drugstore  that  day  with 
her  son,  Cornell,  and  her  daughter,  Diane, 
who  was  far  along  In  pregnancy  with  her 
second  child.  Winfield  stopped  them  a  few 
doors  from  their  house.  He  called  Cornell 
over,  ordered  him  to  put  up  his  hands  and 
then  put  handcutTs  on  htm 

When  Cornell  dr(H>ped  his  hands,  Winfield 
shouted  at  him  and  then  smashed  him  across 
the  face  with  his  revolver.  When  Bennye 
screamed  at  Winfield  he  swung  his  revolver 
and  hit  her  across  the  face,  shattering  her 
lower  left  Jaw.  She  started  to  sag  to  the 
street  and  grabbed  his  lapels  to  keep  from 
falling.  Winfield  kept  swinging  and  she 
finally  fell,  unconscious  and  bleeding,  her 
shoulder  dislocated,  her  teeth  knocked  loose 
and  her  head  cut.  Diane  ran  up  to  her 
mother's  still  form  on  the  ground  and  Win- 
field hit  her  In  the  mouth  and  struck  her 
swollen  stomach  with  his  night  stick;  she, 
too.  fell  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  Moon  family  went  to  the  hospital  and 
Its  members  were  later  charged  with  ag- 
gravated battery  and  resisting  arrest,  charges 
that  were  eventually  dropped.  Diane's  son, 
Eddie,  was  bom  the  following  October.  He  is 
now  6  years  old.  He  has  a  deformed  left  eye, 
a  bone  protruding  from  his  chest  and  a  con- 
genital heart  defect.  Doctors  say  they  can- 
not be  sure  his  defects  came  from  Winfield  s 
blow,  but  Diane  is  sure. 


The  police  departmeijt  fired  Winfield  on 
February  13,  1969.  for  or.e  of  the  fifteen  com- 
plaints filed  against  him  before  the  Moon 
Incident.  The  department  completed  Its  in- 
vestigation of  Bennye 's  complaint  a  month 
later.  It  agreed  that  the  Moons  had  been 
beaten  In  an  unprovoked  attack. 

And  police  brutc^lny  was  supposed  to  be 
foreign  to  the  exclusive  Rogers  Park  neigh- 
borhood of  Chicago.  But  on  a  sunshiny  Fa- 
thers Day  mon.mg,  quiet,  matronly  Harriet 
Baunian,  36,  was  cleaning  her  $60  000  home 
when  she  had  her  first  encoiuiter  with  po- 
lice. She  v.-as  eventually  charged  with  restst- 
uig  arrest  and  assaulting  a  police  sergeant. 
She  said  that  the  sergeant  had  pulled  her 
out  of  her  house  and  chased  her  across  the 
street  and  Into  a  neighbor's  house.  She  said 
she  wp.s  thrown  across  a  railing  of  the  neigh- 
bor's porch  and  handcuffed  and  thrown 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  while  tiie  sergeant 
addressed  her  with  obscenities  in  front  of 
her  children  and  neighbors.  Although  her 
story  sounded  wholly  unbelievable,  witnesses 
aiid  a  polygraph  test  arranged  by  the  Trib- 
une supportc-d  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment had  a  psychological  screening 
program  second  to  none  in  the  liaiicn.  But 
then  p>olitics,  as  it  is  played  in  Chicago,  came 
onto  the  scene.  Tribune  reporters  were  tvld 
that  the  psychological  testing  program  was 
dropped  because  it  was  screening  out  many 
recruits  sponsored  by  ward  committeemen 
and  other  city  politicians.  So  for  a  two-year 
period  the  Chicago  PoUce  Department  was 
without  a  program  to  test  police  recruits 
for  sadistic  tendencies  or  emotional  insta- 
bility. It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,000 
policemen  were  hired  without  any  screening. 

The  police  department,  the  Tribune  fctmd, 
systematically  dismantled  Its  •a-idely  ac- 
claimed psychological  testing  program — one 
that  had  served  as  a  model  for  programs  in 
major  cities  across  the  country.  And  for  two 
years  police  department  officials  lied,  asstu-- 
ing  anjone  who  asked  that  the  department 
was  using  the  best  testing  in  the  nation. 
Tiie  consequences  were  shocking. 

On  a  beautiful  June  morning  70-year-old 
Otto  Saxlnger  and  his  wife  drove  over  to 
Lincoln  Park  in  their  beloved  1936  Dodge,  a 
car  Saxlnger  had  bought  when  it  was  new 
and  carefully  preserved  ever  since.  But  be- 
fore they  got  home  from  their  Uttle  Jaunt, , 
Saxlnger  foiind  himself  in  a  police  station, 
charged  with  assault  and  battery,  resisting 
arrest  and  failure  to  signal  a  turn.  His  wrists 
were  cut  and  bleeding  because  the  arresting 
officer  had  jammed  liandcuffs  en  Saxlnger 
so  tightly  that  they  cut  through  the  fiesh. 

Tho  Tribune's  Investigation  discovered 
more  complaints  about  handctifls  than  about 
an;,'  other  aspect  of  f>ollce  abtise.  Citizens 
charged  that  handcuffs  were  vised  as  instru- 
ments of  torture,  leaving  wrists  bleeding, 
swollen  and  scarred.  In  theory  and  common 
practice,  handcuffs  are  a  piece  of  safety 
equipment  that  can  prevent  Injury  to  a  po- 
hceman  and  those  around  him.  But  by  sim- 
ply tightening  the  metal  bracelets  a  police- 
man can  turn  them  Into  an  instrument  that 
stops  circulation,  draws  blood  and  paralyzes 
nerves. 

Saxlnger  still  bears  the  scars  on  his  wrists. 
When  he  and  his  wife  pulled  the  car  into 
an  alley  to  garage  it  a  policeman  pulled  up 
behind.  Saxlnger  said  the  policeman  accused 
him  of  not  having  a  brake  light  but  Saxlnger 
showed  him  the  brake  lights  were  working. 
■When  the  policeman  started  writing  a  ticket 
for  making  a  wrong  turn,  Saxlnger  made  his 
mistake.  He  said  he  was  'so  mad  at  the  p>o- 
liccman  aud  his  attitude'  that  he  spoke  up. 

"Buddy,  some  day  somebody  is  going  to 
take  you  by  the  legs  and  wrap  you  around 
a  post,"  he  said.  Saxlnger  found  himself  look- 
ing down  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  He  was  hand- 
cuffed and  toeeed  head  first  Into  a  squad  car. 
Saxlnger  pleaded  with  the  policeman  to 
looeen  the  handcuffs  but  he  was  taken  to  a 
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police  station  uid  charged  with  assatdt  and 
battery  and  the  rest. 

Saxlngw  filed  a  omnplalnt  of  brutality 
with  the  police  department  Internal  ACalrs 
Division,  but  said  h«  has  never  heard  what 
happened  with  lt«  Investigation.  The  IAD 
told  reporters  the  complaint  was  dismissed 
as  unfounded.  Sazlnger  volunteered  to  take 
a  He  test  but  his  high  blood  pressxire  Inter- 
fered with  the  readings. 

Gorki  TeUez.  editor  and  publisher  of  El 
Manana,  the  largest  Spanish-language  news- 
paper in  the  Midwest,  was  manhandled  by 
police  while  he  was  attempting  to  cover  a 
student-police  confrontation  at  a  high 
school.  He  said  he  was  handcuffed  so  tightly 
that  his  wrists  began  to  bleed  and  he  couldn't 
use  his  arm  for  a  week.  He  thought  a  man 
In  his  position  could  do  something  with  a 
complaint  of  brutality.  Tellez  said  his  paper 
gets  phone  calls  almost  dally  from  Snanish- 
speaking  people  complaining  of  police  mis- 
conduct. 

But  the  escperlence  of  Tellez  was  mlnmr 
compared  to  that  of  Leroy  Watts.  He  was  on 
his  knees,  pleading  for  his  life  as  his  recent 
landlord.  Patrolman  Maurice  Beacham,  stood 
over  him.  They  were  in  Watts'  former  apart- 
ment In  a  Imlldlng  owned  by  Beacham,  and 
Beacham  was  angry  because  Watts  had  left 
in  the  kitchen  some  plastic  bags  filled  with 
trash.  Frantic  with  fear.  Watts  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  ran  into  the  nest  ro<xn.  Beacham 
followed  and  shot  him  In  the  left  arm.  Watts 
stumbled  into  still  another  room,  and 
Beacham  shot  him  In  the  right  hand. 

The  police  department  had  an  impressive 
list  of  evidence,  witnesses  and  polygraph  tests 
to  show  that  Beacham  willfully  shot  Watts. 
But  Beacham  continued  to  work  every  day 
as  a  policeman,  and  Watts,  though  alive,  is 
still  recovering  from  his  wounds  and  unable 
to  work.  It  was  only  after  the  Tribune  printed 
the  series  that  any  action  was  taken  against 
Beacham.  He  was  suspended  from  the  de- 
partment and  then  indicted  by  a  county 
grand  Jury  on  attempted  murder  and  other 
charges. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Joee  Maldonado. 
His  problem  started  during  the  winter 
months  when  his  baby  was  hungry  and  his 
wife  discovered  there  was  no  rniiir  in  the 
house.  Maldonado  got  Into  an  argument  with 
several  policemen  over  double  parking  when 
he  went  mto  the  store  to  buy  the  miiir  He 
was  plsttd-whlpped  and  kicked  In  the  groin 
In  a  hospital,  and  had  to  have  his  scalp  sewn 
together  in  three  places.  He  also  had  been 
charged  with  assaulting  and  attempting  to 
elude  two  policemen,  and  with  drunk  driv- 
ing. Maldonado  was  oonvlcted  and  fined 
$1,000  and  placed  on  two  years'  probation. 
Tbe  secretary  of  state's  office  suspended  bis 
dnvor's  license  for  a  year  because  of  the 
drunk  driving  charge. 

A  VS-an-hour  factory  worker,  Maldonado 
had  to  take  a  second  Job  to  i>ay  legal  fees, 
fines  and  medical  expenses.  In  company  with 
a  reporter,  Maldonado  took  a  polygraph  test 
and  passed  on  each  question  relating  to  his 
behavior  when  confronted  by  the  policemen. 
One  of  the  policemen  was  suspended  for  ten 
days,  but  police  never  informed  Maldonado 
of  this.  And  neither  was  the  court  apprised 
that  the  policemen  were  foiind  guilty  by  the 
IAD.  Finally,  the  Judge  who  had  sentenced 
Maldonado  read  his  story  In  the  Tribune.  He 
called  Maldonado  into  court  and  vacated  the 
fine.  The  secretary  of  state's  office  agreed  to 
lift  the  license  suspension. 

The  Tribune  told  in  detail  the  experiences 
of  people  brutalized  by  police  In  more  than 
thirty  specific  cases.  The  reaction  to  the 
series  came  on  numerous  fronts  as  public 
officials  annoimced  determination  to  halt 
police  brutality  once  and  for  all.  Oook  Ckiunty 
state's  attorney  Bernard  Carey  summonded  a 
grand  ixuj  to  Investlgato  police  brutality  and 
shorUy  afterward  three  p<dlcemen  were 
named  In  Indictments.  They  face  charges 
ranging  from  attempted  murder  to  perjury 
and  false  arrest  repeats.  More  grand  Jury 
action  Is  expected. 


Marlln  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Board,  ordered  acting  police  superin- 
tendent, James  M.  Rochford.  to: 

Prepare  a  new  psychological  screening  pro- 
gram for  recruits. 

Set  up  a  plan  to  r»-evaluate  policemen 
already  on  the  force  who  show  signs  of  emo- 
tional Instability. 

Investigate  police  recruiting  methods 
Which  have  been  admitting  a  decreaslngly 
small  number  of  applicants  from  minority 
groups. 

Mayor  Daley  spoke  out  against  police  bru- 
tality and  has  said  he  would  seriously  review 
a  proposal  for  an  Independent  city  agency 
to  Investigate  police  conduct,  a  plan  he  had 
rejected  in  late  1972.  State's  attorney  Carey 
said  he  would  form  a  special  unit  In  the 
prosecutor's  office  to  handle  police  brutality 
cases.  At  the  same  time,  new  legislation  was 
Introduced  In  the  lUlnoLs  General  Assembly 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  for  all  police 
agencies  In  the  state  to  give  psychological 
and  other  testing  to  policemen.  The  state 
agency  would  have  the  power  to  suspend  a 
policeman  found  guilty  of  brutality. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  yet  certain,  that 
Chlcagoans  may  soon  be  able  to  look  on  a 
policeman,  whose  salary  they  pay,  without 
having  the  blood  freeze  In  their  veins. 


H.R.  12777 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  13,  1974,  I  introduced  with 
cosponsors  H.R.  12777,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVni  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to 
Include  breast  prosthesis  among  the 
items  and  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program — medicare. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  a  staff  error  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Powbll)  was 
inadvertently  Included  on  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  cause 
any  undue  hardship  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  regret  that  the  error 
occurred. 


CONGRESS  REPLIES  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S TRANSPORTATION  MES- 
SAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  16,  Majority  Whip  Johw 
McFall  spoke  on  nationwide  radio,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  in  response  to 
President  Nixon's  transportation  mes- 
sage. Mr.  McFall  is  also  the  chairman 
of  our  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

In  his  remarks,  John  pointed  out  that 
the  legislation  sent  up  by  the  President 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  need.  Neither 
bill — nor  both  of  them  put  together — 
represent  anything  like  a  massive,  broad 
based  assault  on  our  transportation 
problems. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  McFall's 
remarks  into  the  Record: 

Pkbruaby  16,  1974. 
Address  or  Conoressmam  John  J.  McPau,  of 
Calh-orwia,    Housk    MAjoBrrr    Whip,    oh 
TBANspoaTATiON  iNmaTtvBS  or  THK  Con- 
gress 

(Response  in  behalf  of  the  Congress  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Radio  Broadcast  of  Feb- 
ruary 9) 


I  am  speaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  of 
your  Congress  about  the  serious  challenges 
facing  OUT  nation's  transportation  system 
and  what  we  must  do  to  meet  them. 

In  his  radio  message  last  week,  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  recognized  that  our  transporta- 
tion system — the  nation's  llfestream — is  no 
longer  working  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
must  be  Improved. 

In  co<:^>eration  with  thlB  and  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
long  and  productive  list  of  measures  to  Im- 
prove that  system — from  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1966  to 
the  Airport  Development  Act  In  1970  to  the 
Northeast  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
We  recognize  the  oontinolng  need  for  im- 
provement  in  our  transportation  system,  and 
we  pledge  our  determined  efforts  to  reach 
this  objective. 

Hast  week,  the  President  submitted  two 
transportation  bills  to  the  Congress:  one 
dealt  largely  with  urban  highways  and  mass 
transit,  the  other  with  railroads.  The  Con- 
gress welcomes  In  these  bills  what  appear  to 
be  some  helpful  changes  in  poUcy  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration. 

However,  we  must  regretfully  say  that 
neither  of  these  two  proposals  represents 
anything  that  could  be  described  as  a  mas- 
sive, broad  based  assault  on  our  nation's 
basic  transportation  problems. 

In  the  Unified  Transxx>rtation  Assistance 
Act,  the  President  for  the  first  time  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  for  mass  transit 
operating  assistance.  This  wlU  be  welcome 
news  to  our  hard-pressed  cities  and  states.  In 
the  past,  the  Administration  has  flatly  op- 
posed such  legislation,  Including  the  oper- 
ating assistance  bill  now  pending  In  House- 
Senate  conference. 

However,  we  should  also  understand  what 
the  Unified  Transi>ortation  Assistance  Act 
does  not  do.  It  has  been  billed  as  a  big- 
money  recommendation.  However,  It  does  not 
provide  the  bdg  infusion  of  funds  that  it 
seems  to  imply.  The  act  would  simply  re- 
arrange funds,  and  In  some  cases  cities  and 
states  would  come  up  with  less  than  they 
thought  they  had. 

For  example,  mass  transit  operating  as- 
sistance, under  the  President's  proposal, 
would  not  be  avaUable  unless  a  city  gave 
up  construction  money  to  get  It.  Thus,  wbUe 
one  hand  giveth,  the  other  taketh  away. 

After  1977,  all  money  would  be  thrown 
Into  a  common  pot,  subject  to  far  more  de- 
mands than  it  could  fulflU.  The  Adminis- 
tration wo\ild  make  the  fund  available  for 
mass  transit  construction  and  operating  as- 
sistance as  well  as  highway  construction.  As 
the  range  of  choices  widens,  the  money 
avaUable  to  cities  for  each  purpose  dimin- 
ishes. 

The  biU  also  faUs  to  provide  cities  and 
states  with  the  guldanca  which  they  des- 
perately need  to  make  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated transportation  de^sions.  In  fact,  the 
bill  would  intensify  preasiure  on  the  cities 
and  states:  we  would  be  reqvdring  them  to 
make  more  difficult  choices  without  giving 
them  the  necessary  direction  or  Informa- 
tion. No  state  can  make  the  best  use  of  its 
transportation  money  If  it  doesn't  know  how 
Its  system  wiU  affect — or  be  affected  by— 
adjoining  states'  systems  or  the  nation  at 
large.  And  we  cannot  know  this  until  we 
develop  the  national  transportation  policy 
that  Congress  has  demanded  for  so  long. 

The  other  thing  the  bill  does  not  do  is  to 
tell  us  what  will  happen  to  the  highway 
trtist  fund.  After  1977,  the  bill  would  shift 
the  btutlen  for  urban  highways  as  well  as 
mass  transit  to  the  general  taxpayer.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  highway  trust  fund — 
as  if  the  Administration  expected  to  let  it 
die. 

The  President's  other  bill — ^the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act — would  set  up  a  loan 
guarantee  program  for  the  railroads.  This 
follows  an  Initiative  marked  out  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1971  when  It  drafted  and  considered 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  At  that  time 
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the  Administration  strongly  opposed  the 
legislation.  Today,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended a  rail  assistance  plan  which  Incor- 
porates a  broad  loan  guarantee  program.  In 
the  present  Congress,  similar  legislation  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House. 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  also 
revives  an  Administration  attempt  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  governmnt  regulation 
ol  railroads,  including  rate -making  and  the 
abandonment  of  rail  service.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Administration  urged  radical  deregula- 
tion as  the  way  to  help  railroads  out  of  their 
financial  difficulties.  The  Congress  rejected 
that  concept,  and  rightly  so.  Deregulation 
would  have  unleashed  ruinous  competition 
among  the  carriers  and  severely  damaged 
the  Industry.  Although  the  deregiilatlon  pro- 
posals in  this  bill  are  more  moderate,  the 
Congress  will  want  to  examine  them  care- 
fully. 

It  has  been  the  stubborn  insistence  of  the 
White  House  on  three  inadequate  precepts — 
deregulation,  special  revenue  sharing  and 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— that  has  held  up  the  formulation 
of  a  national  transportation  policy.  None  of 
these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  sub- 
stitute for  transportation  policy,  and  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  push  for  the  de- 
velopment of  one. 

This  Congress  is  seeking  to  b\iUd  with 
President  Nixon  a  better  record  of  coopera- 
tion and  achievement  on  transtx>rtatlon 
matters.  Furthermore,  we  wlU  need  every- 
one's help,  from  the  Administration  to  every 
American.  Only  if  we  aU  strive  together  can 
our  nation  achieve  the  vital,  flourishing,  pre- 
eminent transportation  system  that  our  well- 
being  today  and  our  children's  future 
demand. 


GET   RID    OF   OFFICIAL    GKDLD 
PRICE— DO  NOT  INCREASE  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
increases  in  the  market  price  of  gold — 
to  $152  yesterday — have  again  raised  the 
question  of  a  uniform  multiple  rise  in  the 
official  price.  A  tripling  or  quadrupling 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  financial 
press.  The  increase  would  have  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
repetition  within  the  next  decade  or  so. 

These  rumors  have  arisen  despite  the 
decision  taken  in  November  1973,  per- 
mitting monetary  authorities  to  make 
sales  from  their  gold  reserves  in  the  pri- 
vate market,  and  thus  finance  oil  imports 
or  any  other  type  of  net  payments  out- 
flow. 

Whenever  controls  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other have  resulted  in  two  prices  for  a 
single  commodity,  the  incentive  to  make 
profits  by  selling  from  one  market  to  the 
other  has  tended  to  erode  the  dual  price 
system.  For  example,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, officials  at  their  own  voli- 
tion can  sell  gold  to  private  parties  at 
the  market  price,  but  one  central  bank 
is  not  supposed  to  sell  it  to  another  to 
finance  a  payments  deficit.  Yet,  while  the 
lower  official  price  exists,  billions  of  in- 
ternational reserves  are  immobilized. 

The  remedy,  however,  does  not  lie  in 
a  uniform  increase  in  the  official  value  of 
Eold.  This  would  have  the  following  un- 
desirable consequences: 

First.  It  would  tend  to  reinstitute  gold 
as  a  primary,  If  not  the  chief,  reserve 
asset,  and  accordingly  displace  special 


drax^-lng  rights — SDR's — from  their 
growing  and  potentially  primary  reserve 
asset  role  in  the  future.  An  increase  in 
the  official  value  of  gold  to  approximately 
the  market  level  would  more  than  triple 
the  reserve  asset  value  of  official  gold 
stocks  and  obviate  any  need  for  the 
creating  of  additional  SDR's  for  years  to 
come.  In  fact,  existing  SDR's  might  even 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  official 
value  of  gold  would  cause  pri\'ate  hoard- 
ers to  sell  substantial  portions  of  their 
gold  stocks  to  monetary  authorities. 
These  transfers  could  create  huge  in- 
creases in  the  money  suppUes  of  many 
different  nations  and  would  greatly  in- 
tensify the  inflationary  pressures  th|it 
economic  policymakers  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  combat,  with  limited  success. 

Third.  Unless  the  official  value  of  gold 
were  increased  to  substantially  more 
than  its  current  market  price,  monetary 
authorities  around  the  world  might  sub- 
sequently fear  to  take  any  action  that 
could  introduce  a  major  new  element  of 
private  demand  into  the  gold  market. 
Consequently,  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  invest  in  gold  at  their  own 
discretion  would  probably  be  further 
postponed. 

Fourth.  We  have  seen  from  our  experi- 
ence under  the  two-tier  system — when 
the  private  market  price  of  gold  threat- 
ened to  fall  below  the  then  $35  per  ounce 
official  value — that  a  new  much  higher 
official  price  for  gold  would  effectively 
become  a  floor.  Therefore,  in  the  event, 
however  improbable  it  may  seem  today, 
that  market  forces  once  again  began  to 
depress  the  price  of  gold,  monetary  au- 
thorities would  again  be  obliged  to  take 
action  preventing  the  free  market  price 
from  slipping  below  the  official  level. 
Monetary  authorities  would  then  effec- 
tively be  placed  in  the  role  of  subsidizing 
the  operation  of  mines  wherever 
throughout  the  world  gold  is  produced — 
including  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Fifth.  An  increase  in  the  official  value 
of  gold  would  again  put  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  on  the  old  com- 
modity standard  roller  coaster  that  has 
intermittently  plagued  Intematloiml 
monetary  relations  since  nations  fla'st 
began  cooperative  efforts  to  regulate 
money  internationally.  In  another  dec- 
ade or  two  we  would  again  experience 
rising  pressures  for  another  change  in 
the  official  price. 

For  these  reasons,  a  uniform  Increase 
in  the  official  price  of  gold  is  no  solution 
to  our  present  dilemma.  But  there  is  a 
superior  alternative:  abolition  of  the  offi- 
cial price  of  gold.  This  move  would  en- 
tail severing  the  link  between  SDR's  and 
gold,  and  redeeming  special  drawing 
rights  in  terms  of  a  bundle  of  currencies. 

Abolishing  the  official  price  of  gold 
would  have  the  following  advantages: 

First.  It  would  bring  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  role  of  gold  as  a  reserve  asset. 
An  important  step  was  taken  in  this  di- 
rection when  in  August  1971  the  United 
States  suspended  interconvertlbillty  be- 
tween gold  and  dollars.  Abolition  would 
continue  this  progression. 

Second.  It  would  not  preclude  individ- 
ual central  banks  frc«n  holding  gold  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  using  it  as  a  re- 


ser\-e  medium  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Monetary  authorities  could  continue  to 
use  gold  as  a  medium  for  settling  debts  at 
bilaterally  negotiated  prices,  or  at  the 
free  market  price.  Thus,  the  reserve  asset 
role  of  gold  would  not  be  eliminated.  It 
would  just  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 

Third.  It  would  resolve  the  issue  of  fur- 
ther periodic  increases  in  the  official 
value  of  gold  in  the  IMF  system. 

The  suggestion  to  abolish  the  official 
value  of  gold  does  raise  a  number  of  diffi- 
cult teclinical  issuas.  For  example,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  gold  currently 
deposited  with  the  IMF?  If  the  gold 
tranche  positions  of  IMF  members  are  to 
be  converted  into  SDR's,  at  what  rate? 
Perhaps  the  conversion  could  be  carried 
out  at  the  market  price  of  gold  and  at  the 
exchange  rates  obtaining  at  some  time  in 
the  recent  past. 

In  any  case,  these  technical  difficulties 
are  no  reason  to  forego  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  abolishing  the  official  price 
of  gold,  rather  than  increasing  it. 


IS    UNCLE    SAM    CHECKING    YOUR 
PHONE  CALLS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized ^or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ^PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
months  of  scandal  emanating  from  the 
Government's  abuse  of  power  and  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  of  privacy;  amid 
charges  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  other  agencies  were  used  for 
political  purposes,  one  might  have  ex- 
pected the  Federal  Government  to  mend 
its  ways.  Or  at  tiie  very  least,  that  pubUc 
exposure  would  have  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  them.  Apparently  this  administra- 
tion's arrogance  and  contempt  for  civil 
Ubertles  has  yet  to  be  checked. 

Recent  IRS  action  in  subpenaing  the 
telephone  records  of  the  New  York  Times 
as  well  as  those  of  several  other  news- 
papers and  individual  reporters  is  a 
frightening  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's present  attitude.  These  records 
were  not  subpenaed  in  the  course  of  a 
tax  investigation  but  solely  to  trace  the 
sources  of  reporters'  stories.  This  is  a 
clear  abuse  of  power.  The  IRS  implicitly 
conceded  this  when  they  agreed  to  a  New 
York  Times  demand  that  they  return  the 
records  under  threat  of  a  suit. 

Our  hberties  sho'uld  not  depend  on  an 
individual's  abihty  to  force  the  Federal 
Government,  in  court,  to  desist  from  il- 
legal actions. 

This  administration  is  operating  under 
a  new  concept  of  law.  Any  action  is  legal 
and  proper  until  the  courts  specifically 
enjoin  them  from  taking  it.  Their  own 
responsibility  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  seems  non- 
existent. 

Yet  President  Nixwi  Is  always  quick 
to  point  out  that  he  has  certain  inherent 
rights  and  powers  as  President  which 
the  Congress  may  not  challenge  and 
which  the  courts  may  not  adjudicate.  It 
is  clear  what  is  happening.  Mr.  Nixon 
hides  behind  the  Constitution  hke  a 
spoiled  child  behind  his  mother's  apron. 
After  some  particularly  malicious  act  he 
claims  the  safety  of  his  protected  status. 
A  wise  mother  in  such  a  situation  will 
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discipline  her  cliUd  and  the  American 
people  might  do  well  to  take  a  lesson. 

The  entire  Issue  of  Oovemment  access 
to  Individual  records  needs  to  be  care- 
funy  examined.  Major  Institutions  which 
possess  revealing  flies  on  their  customers 
Including  banks  and  telephone  compa- 
nies, have  been  all  too  willing  to  comply 
with  Government  requests  for  Informa- 
tion without  proper  consideration  for  the 

«fi!i^.w°^  °®®<*^  o'  ^elr  customers. 
While  the  phone  company  must  accede  to 
subpenas  and  authorized  Oovemment 
requests  for  the  toU-call  records  of  their 
subscribers  this  Information  has  fre- 
quently been  made  available  on  an  almost 
casual  basis.  Formal  procedures  for  the 
release  of  flies  are  necessary  as  well  as 
adequate  provisions  for  Informing  peo- 
ple when  their  flies  are  checked. 

The  abuse  In  the  case  of  Investigative 
reporters  Is  even  more  ominous  For  It  en- 
dangers their  sources  of  Information  and 
oecOTies  a  handy  Oovemment  device  for 
■wfltog  the  free  press. 

Oovemment  examination  of  private 
records  also  creates  a  pervasive  distrust, 
at  times  approaching  paranoia,  among 
citizens.  Probably  everyone  here  has  at 
one  time  or  another  speculated  as  to 
Whether  his  telephone  was  tapped.  We 
pow  accustomed  to  this  fear  and  leam 

ifLrS*?!]"  l**  ^.'  "  ^  ^^^  Pleasant.  Sim- 
ilarly the  knowledge  that  a  ledger  of  our 

STfi^^V  ^^  ^*  "P***^  to.  when, 
•nd  for  hour  long,  is  open  to  Government 
awnts  Is  a  chilling  enough  thought  how- 
ever Innocent  our  calls  may  actually  be 
v^^f^^"?°  ^  needed.  Safeguards  must 
be  btrilt  into  the  still  developing  system 
™^  computer-stored  knowledge  on  our 
^vatellres  Increases  dally.  However  no 
le^alatlTB  safeguards  win  be  sufllclent  to 
wotect  m  as  long  as  powerful  agencies 
wlthto  the  Government  feel  justified  in 
«rtendlng  and  abusing  the  powers  at 
their  command. 

I  am  a  eoqxsisor  of  the  "Right  to  Pl- 
"«»eW  Privacy  Act  of  1973".  That  bill 
regulates  the  dlsclorare  of  flnnn,.]ai  in- 
lonnation  by  financial  Institutions  to 
goirwninental  agmdes  to  protect  the 
conaututtonal  litihta  of  cUlsens  and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  Invasions  of  pri- 
^[»«y  ^  prescribing  procedures  and 
■tandwids  governing  the  disclosure  of 
such  Information. 

I  am  drafUag  loglslatlon  to  place  sim- 
ilar rertrtctloos  on  t2ie  private  records  of 
phone  calls  and  electronic  communlca- 
tloni  In  the  handa  of  telephone  cooman- 
IM  and  other  enttUes  Involvedlnthe 
a^ananlsston  of  private  communlcatlans. 
Tliere  have  been  enough  <rf  these 
«n^  Uilrd-party  subpenas.  bugglnga 
and  similar  ahennanlgans  by  tJbefoot- 
loose,  high  and  mighty  muckety-mucks 
who  as  often  as  not  are  running  poUtlcal 
Inquisitions  for  higher  upe.  The  right  to 
privacy  ought  to  prevail  and  I  urge  my 
ooUwe.  to  act  m  qnlddy  as  possible 
on  these  matters  ao  that  tber  may  be 
disposed  of  In  tbli  seasloQ  of  Congrws. 
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^J^^S^^^^"^'  **AS8  NEWS  MEDIA 
INTIMIDATIQM  OP  THB  CON- 
GRESS INTO  SURRENDER 

The  SPEAKER  pco  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ocder  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  this  body  on  February  4.  1974 
I  warned  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer would  make  a  flying  trip  to  Pan- 
ama to  sign  an  "agreement  on  princi- 
ples''  to  govern  the  negotiations  of  a  new 
canal  treaty.  That  blueprint  for  adject 
surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal 
was  signed  by  him  on  February  7  and 
it  was  given  the  widest  publicity  as  an- 
other "great  diplomatic  triumph,"  espe- 
cially in  the  newspapers  of  Panama. 

As  stated  on  otlier  occasions,  1  can 
think  of  no  better  way  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  another  confron- 
taUon  with  the  Congress  than  by  pro- 
posing a  giveaway  Canal  Zone  treaty, 
for  the  issue  is  nonpartisan  and  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers,  will  dispose  of  such  treaty  where 
it  belongs — in  the  wastebasket. 

The  response  to  the  recent  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  calling  for  sponsors  or  co- 
sponsors  of  a  resolution  In  support  of 
continued  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  has  been  gratifying.  This 
should  serve  as  a  further  warning  to  our 
officials  attending  the  current  meeting  of 
American  foreign  ministers  now  In 
session  in  Mexico  and  which  Kissinger 
will  attend  later  this  week  that  sur- 
render of  either  the  zone  or  canal  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

As  expected  after  the  February  4  ad- 
dress and  the  introduction  of  various 
resolutions  In  support  of  continued  un- 
diluted U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  there  has  been  what  appears  to  be 
an  organized  drive  of  obvious  origin  to 
gain  public  support  for  the  seductively 
phrased  giveaway  program  and  to 
brainwash  the  Congress  into  acceding 
to  what  may  be  presented  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli. Such  scheme  calls  not  for  accept- 
ance but  for  repudiation . 

Leading  newspapers  in  the  drive  for 
the  giveaway  have  been  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  An 
editorial  in  the  first  commended  what  it 
called  the  Good  Start  on  Panama  and 
the  latter  sent  a  reporter  to  the  Isthmus 
to  cover  the  situation. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  called 
lor  a  vigorous  foUotr-through"  on  the 
negotiations.  The  two  news  stories  In  the 
Washington  Post  from  the  Isthmus 
avoided  presenting  the  realistic  issues  In- 
volved and  attempted  to  beguUe  by  In- 
consequential triviaUUes  and  sloppy 
sentimentalism  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  AH  three  writings  were  superfl- 

-Sh^*l  "^  ^^^^^  "le  ready  avaU- 
ablllty  of  extensive  authoritative  docu- 
mentation on  every  major  aspect  in  the 
canal  equation. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  above  menUoned  newspapers, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  led  the  Nation  in  the  prxjpaganda 
after  World  War  n  in  picturing  Mao 
Tse-tung  as  a  gentle,  high-minded  agra- 
rian reformer  and  in  no  sense  linked  with 
^*1*?S-  '"rthennore.  let  us  also  re- 
cau  that  these  two  newspapers  led  In  the 
clamor  describing  Pldel  Castro  as  a  high- 
ly moUvated  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  not  tn  any  way  B  Communist  re- 
voluaonary.  in  a  subsequent  speech 
Castro   declared   that   throughout    his 


adult  life  he  had  been  a  Communist  A« 
to  Mao  Tse-tung.  after  his  Installation 
to  power  by  U.S.  officials,  he  likewise 
showed  his  real  colors,  triggering  the  wars 
in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  that  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives.  It  is  only 
natural  that  these  two  sheets  should 
wish  the  United  States  to  surrender  ite 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  a  de- 
clared admirer  of  Castro.  He  Is  Omar 
Torrljos,  the  dictator  of  Panama 

In  order  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
may  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
prosurrender  propaganda  that  they  will 
face,  I  quote  the  todicated  New  York 
Times  editorial  and  the  two  Washington 
Post  news  stories  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15.  1974] 
Good  Stabt  on  Panama 
A3  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  on  eight  principles  to  govern  nego- 
tutlon  of  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  has 
created  a  favorable  climate  for  the  m^tlne 
^ii^  w^..'°"'^''  mlnteters  In  Meslco  next 
l^^L^^^^f^  "  '^^  "*1^»  "r-  Kisslnger-s 
prediction  of  a  "tot  .tep  toward  a  new 
era  in  inter-Amialcan  affairs  wlU  depend 
^d  mm^""^"^  t»ie  treaty  can  be  concluded 

As  previous  abortive  elTorts  to  conclude  a 
new  treaty  demonstrate,  these  tasks  will  not 
be  simple.  The  AdmlnlstratlMi  seems  wUIlne 
eventually  to  meet  all  of  Panama's  i^n! 
able  demands;  but  tbe  governments  are  stUl 
apart  on  the  most  emotional  issue  of  all- 
i^^^™  "^  ^^^  soTereignty  over  the 
-^t^Tw&j  and  the  Canal  Zone  will  finally  be 
transferred  to  Panama.  »"y  «» 

Once  that  is  agreed,  the  Administration 
wui  have  to  mount  one  of  its  most  effective 

rf^T'^  ^^  ^''■^  approval  of  a  treaty 
certain  to  be  opposed  on  national  security 
grounds  by  Pentagon  forcw  and  many  among 
f^  r'^,!^;^-*^''  ^2.000  Amerlc^inho 
I!?.*,^  "*•  ''*°**  2°^*-  And  Panamanian 
PjHltlclan.  and  businessmen  muat  for  once 
stand  up  to  those  who  will  charge  that  their 
Government  has  sold  out  to  WiShington: 

There  Is  opposition  In  both  our  countries 
to  a  reasonable  resolution  of  our  differences  " 
^.  KlssUiger  acknowledged  at  the  slgnh^ 
or  the  Joint  Statement  of  PrlncIplSm 
^jama,  "Old  slogans  are  often  mJ^^to^. 
,^!^J^^  changes  that  reflect  new  real- 
Itlea.  He  and  President  Hlxon  must  now  go 
to  work  to  expose  tbe  empttoesa  of  those  oad 
alogaiis  and  to  point  up  the  long-range  dan- 
gers  for  this  country  In  trying  to  perpetuate 
a  relic  of  another  era.  i^'vu-w. 

The  el^t  principles  are  rooted  In  common 
wnae  and  intelligent  compromise,  reflecting 
Panamas  consuming  deelR  to  regain  control 
of  its  territory  but  also  legltUnato  American 
concern  for  the  operaUon  and  defense  of  the 
vital  waterway.  What  Is  required  now  Is  a 
prompt  start  on  the  final  negotiation  and 
then  a  vigorous  follow-through  by  both 
governments.  ' 


(From  the  Washington  Pcet,  PW).  16. 1974] 

VS.  CouBT  Wnran  Uwrn  Panamanians 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zonk.— in  the  little 
magistrate's  court  which  sits  between  the 
police  station  and  the  Hka  Lodge  atop  a  hlU 
here  aUnoet  everything  was  American,  except 
the  defendants. 

Shortly  after  8:30  a.m.  tbe  10  accused  filed 
in.  All  were  Panamanians,  charged  with  of- 
fenses ranging  from  posseaslon  of  marijuana 
to  trespassing. 

A  constable  called  the  court  to  order  in 
English  and  Spanish.  Famfllea  and  friends 
sat  down,  and  an  American  police  officer  read 
the  charges  In  the  first  cas»— the  government 
of  the  Canal  Zone  venus  Vlln»  Conlero. 

Mrs.  Cordero  stood,  alou«hlng  slightly  and 
nodding   when    addressed    by   Judge   John 
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Baker  a  patient,  slow-talking  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  Yale  Law  School. 

Finally  he  said  to  the  constable,  "I  don't 
think  she  understands.  Please  read  that  In 
Spanish." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  woman  was 
escorted  back  to  jail,  to  await  a  hearing 
later  In  the  day  on  a  charge  of  reentering  an 
American  air  force  base  after  being  ordered 
to  stay  out. 

Few  places  In  Panama  better  Ulustrate  the 
basic  Issue  that  gives  rise  to  the  tensions  In 
and  around  the  Canal  Zone  than  the  ]3alboa 
Magistrate's  Court. 

Thousands  of  ParLamanlaiis,  and  many 
Americans,  have  passed  through  the  lower 
court.  Now  the  Increasingly  nationalistic  pop- 
ulation of  Panama  wants  to  recapture  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  which,  among 
other  things,  would  end  trials  of  Panama- 
nians by  Americans. 

Although  the  United  States  has  offered  to 
make  concessions  to  Panama,  probably  by 
allowing  the  Republic  more  canal  revenues 
and  turning  over  some  zone  for  needed  lu-ban 
expansion,  many  Panamanians  say  that 
American  law  prevaUlng  over  the  530-square 
miles  of  the  Zone  angers  them  most. 

Over  the  years,  many  economic  tensions 
between  the  two  nationalities  have  been 
eliminated. 

The  old  double  standards  for  Jobs  and 
pay — the  "gold  role"  for  Americans,  the 
"silver  role"  for  Panamanians — has  been 
curbed. 

Half  or  nearly  half  of  the  engineers,  nurses, 
and  doctors  now  working  in  the  Zone  are 
Panamanians.  Of  the  15,000  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Co.,  a  United  States  govern- 
ment agency,  more  than  11,000  are  local  peo- 
ple paid  higher  wages  than  countrymen  work- 
ing outside  the  Zone. 

Although  none  of  the  187  pUots  who  guide 
vessels  through  the  canal  Is  a  Panamanian, 
two  now  are  in  training,  and  there  are 
American-run  apprenticeship  programs  in 
many  other  fields. 

Some  effort  also  has  been  made  to  di- 
minish a  harsh  side  of  American  law  in  the 
Zone.  Forty  of  the  Zone's  300  policemen  are 
Panamanians,  and  so  are  many  court  per- 
soiuiel. 

Tet  none  of  that  satisfies  Panamanians 
who  hate  the  fact  that  American  law  governs 
a  large  area  of  their  country. 

"It's  not  right,"  exclaimed  a  local  news- 
paper editor  recently,  as  he  drove  his  car 
on  Fourth  of  July  Street,  the  Zone's  boun- 
dary in  Panama  City. 

"One  minute  I  am  in  Panama.  The  next 
I  can  be  picked  up  by  a  foreign  policeman, 
tried  in  a  foreign  court  and  sent  to  a  foreign 
JaU — In  my  own  country,"  he  said. 

Similar  emotions  were  expressed  recently 
by  a  truck  driver,  who  lives  in  an  $18-a- 
month  cottage  in  San  Mlguellto,  a  poor  sub- 
lub  of  Panama  City. 

"There  m\ist  be  one  law,"  he  said.  No  more 
American  poUce,  no  more  American  coxirts, 
no  more  American  Judges."  Otherwise,  he 
predicts  violence  of  the  kind  that  caused  21 
deaths  In  1964. 

It  seems  to  make  little  difference  to  Pana- 
manians that  most  Zone  police  are  correct; 
and  meticulous  or  that  Judge  Baker  runs  his 
court  smoothly  and  speedUy. 

Many  say  that  being  in  American  courts 
in  the  Zone  Is  a  confusing  and  somewhat 
frightening  experience.  American  Judicial 
officials  also  concede  that  penalties  tend  to 
be  somewhat  more  severe  than  those  for 
similar  offenses  In  Panamanian  courts. 

About  90  Panamanians  are  serving  long 
prison  terms  In  the  American  penitentiary  at 
Gamboa.  Americans  convicted  by  the  District 
Court  In  the  Zone  usuaUy  are  transferred  to 
prisons  in  the  United  States. 

About  10  times  a  year,  the  American  gov- 
ernor signs  deportation  orders  against  Pana- 
manians—meaning they  cannot  re-enter  the 
enclave,  which  halves  their  country 

Administration  of  JusUce  in  the  Canal 
^one  requires  dozens  of  persons.  Last  year 


2,075  cases  were  tried  in  magistrate's  court, 
and  about  8,000  traffic  violations  were  hand- 
ed outside  the  court. 

It  is  far  from  clear  how  this  burden  ulti- 
mately will  be  shifted  to  the  Panamanians. 
A  Joint  Judicial  administration,  with  Pana- 
manian and  AmerlCEm  Judges,  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  even  such  a  fusion  would  not 
settle  the  question  of  whose  law  prevails. 

At  present,  the  Canal  Zone  Code  Is  based 
on  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  as  Is  the 
case    In    the    District    of    Columbia. 

This  may  be  at  the  root  of  the  tense  sit- 
uation here. 

"Its  Just  getting  worse  and  worse."  said 
an  American  engmeer  who  works  on  the  only 
railroad  between  the  country's  two  largest 
cities.  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Last  week,  some  people  threw  rocks  at  the 
train  and  broke  several  windows,  he  said. 

Rising  nationalism  makes  many  of  more 
than  40,000  Americans  living  in  the  Zone 
nervous  and  defensive. 

"People  have  the  idea  that  we  are  like 
the  British  colonialists,  or  that  we  kick  a 
Panamanian  every  time  we  cross  the  street," 
said  the  Zone's  American  governor,  David  S. 
Parker.  "Actually,  the  Americans  here  work 
hard.  They  do  fan  out  into  the  country  and 
many  speak  Spanish." 

Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  Panama's  leader,  has 
called  the  sovereignty  issue  "our  only  reli- 
gion." His  political  fortunes  are  firmly 
hitched  to  a  settlement  that  would  help  re- 
store    Panamanian     Jurisdiction     relatively 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1974) 
Panama's  Leader  on  Spot — Torhuos'  PoLrr- 

iCAL   Future   Tied   to   New  Canal   Pact 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Panama  Cftt. — The  reputation,  and  per- 
haps political  survival,  of  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos 
of  Panama  is  on  the  line  as  his  government 
prepares  to  start  final  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer said  here  last  week  that  "vital  United 
States  Interests"  would  have  to  be  preserved, 
Torrijos  has  done  little  to  prepare  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  compromises  that  many  dip- 
lomats feel  probably  are  inevitable. 

As  a  result,  Torrljos,  who  has  survived  two 
challenges  to  his  power  since  he  seized  con- 
trol in  a  1968  coup,  may  be  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  the  left  and  the  right  as 
negotiators  begin  work  on  details  of  an 
agreement. 

The  Canal  Zone  Issue  is  central  to  Pana- 
manian politics  and  any  moderates  who  may 
have  existed  In  the  past  have  been  driven  out 
of  sight  by  Torrljos'  fiery,  nationalist 
rhetoric. 

Torrljos  is  a  new  kind  of  man  in  Panama's 
political  scene.  The  pre-1968  rulers  of  the 
country  tended  to  be  drawn  from  wealthy 
families — the  "oligarchy"  as  it  is  caUed 
here — which  made  fortunes  in  sugar  and 
other  commodities. 

Torrljos,  a  man  of  humble,  back-country 
origins,  Is  described  by  aides  as  a  "Latin 
populist."  His  following  is  among  farmers 
and  workers,  and  he  has  courted  these 
groups  with  Improved  social  benefits. 

His  Ideology  Is  vague,  but  his  ambition,  ac- 
cording to  friends,  is  less  so:  to  rise  above 
his  own  humble  background  to  the  stature 
of  a  "continental  man"  such  as  the  late 
Salvador  AUende  of  Chile. 

In  moving  toward  that  goal,  the  Canal 
Zone  issue,  with  its  strong  emotional  ap- 
peal to  Panamanians  has  been  an  asset. 

"They  will  be  getting  out,  gentlemen,"  he 
has  promised,  and  even  has  boasted  that  if 
the  treaty  negotiations  break  down  a  genera- 
tion of  Panamamans  wiU  be  ready  to  give 
their  blood  for  freedom. 

Diplomats  and  others  agree  that  last  week's 
visit  here  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
and  the  signing  of  an  eight-point  Joint  decla- 


ration,   bolstered    the    44-year-old   military 

leader. 

However,  the  aura  of  success  could  fade 
quickly  if  the  final  treaty  falls  to  live  up 
to  Torrijos'  earlier  promises. 

On  the  left,  Torrijos  has  succeeded  in 
muffling  exposition  by  taking  a  tough  public 
line  with  the  Americans  on  the  Canal  issue, 
placing  some  leftists  in  political  and  Judi- 
cial .lobs,  manipulating  the  Marxist-oneiued 
student  organization  and  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist Peoples  Party.  However,  any  sign  that 
Torrijos  is  getting  soft  on  the  Americans 
would  spoil  this  relationship. 

There  also  are  many  signs  that  Intel- 
lectup.i.s.  businessmen,  priests,  and  others 
critical  ol  military  rule  now  see  opporttmity 
in  the  Canal  Zone  issue  to  embarrass  Tor- 
rijos. 

There  is  a  new  boldness  on  the  part  of 
critics,  and  one  group  the  National  Civic 
Movement,  has  demanded  public  discussions 
o'  the  treaty  proposals. 

Only  a  few  hours  alter  Kissinger  left  off 
last  week,  some  opponents  of  the  strict,  mill- 
lary-backed  government  described  the  joint 
declaration  as  a  victory  for  the  Uiuted 
States  because  it  allegedly  conceded  nothing 
new. 

'This  was  nothing  but  papen^ork,"  said  a 
businessman.  "ThP  Americans  are  going  to 
get  everything  they  want.  Either  you  get 
control,  or  you  don't.  Who  Is  going  to  make 
the  final  decisions  In  the  Zone?  The  Ameri- 
cans."' 

On  the  right,  there  Is  an  uneasy  truce  be- 
tween Torrijos  and  the  business  community 
which  controls  the  local  economy.  Torrljos 
exiled  some  members  of  the  oligarchy,  but 
others  are  still  around,  and  they  tend  to 
despise  Torrijos'  earthy,  populist  style  and 
social  policies. 

Several  years  ago,  Torrljos  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  writings  of  the  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  Star  and  Herald,  which  Is 
run  by  the  wealthy  Duque  family.  He  In- 
sisted In  a  change  of  management,  but  the 
family  simply  appointed  another  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  run  the  paper. 

When  a  local  radio  station  ran  a  commen- 
tary suggesting  that  discussion  about  the  r<rfe 
of  the  oligarchy,  a  favorite  Torrljos  theme, 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  the  "military 
oligarchy,"  the  station  was  closed  down 
briefly. 

Financially,  Torrljos'  government  does  not 
appear  to  be  In  a  strong  position  to  extract 
concessions  from  the  United  States.  The 
country's  foreign  debt,  mainly  to  the  United 
States,  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  Latin  America. 

The  American  connection  is  evident  every- 
where, from  housing  projects  financed 
through  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program, 
to  Dairy  Queens,  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
shops  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  branches. 
The  country  does  not  have  Its  own  paper  cur- 
rency, using  the  American  dollar  for  this 
purpose. 

From  the  glittering  gambling  casinos  of 
Panama  City  to  the  country's  56  banks,  with 
their  $2.2  billion  In  deposits,  money  and  in- 
ternational finance  are  the  lifeblood  of  the 
republic.  Many  of  the  financial  threads  lead 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  American  busi- 
ness subsidiaries. 

Numbered  bank  accounts,  unrestricted 
movements  of  foreign  capital  and  negligible 
taxes  on  profits  on  foreign  Investments  have 
lured  millions  of  dollars  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Any  tampering  with  this  capitalist  para- 
dise Immediately  sends  shock  waves  through 
the  country,  and  gives  a  taste  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  government  gave  full  vent  to 
nationalism. 

That  was  demonstrated  last  October  when 
the  government  issued  a  new  law  aimed  at 
controlling  rents,  providing  Incentives  for 
low-Income  housing  construction  and  ImpKss- 
ing  a  greater  measure  of  supervision  over  the 
real  estate  industry. 

Some   bi'.Einess  entrepreneurs  viewed   this 
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as  a  flnt,  tttltinf  step  towmrd  nationaliza- 
tion. 

In  tha  worcta  ot  a  local  economist,  the 
measure  "panleked  the  bxutness  commu- 
iiity"  and  provoked  a  aliov-<k>wn  between 
government  and  prlrate  Interests  that  still  Is 
not  resolved. 

No  matter  what  forces  are  at  play  for  the 
future,  Torrljoa  U  now  In  full  command.  He 
has  the  apparent  solid  b«cklng  of  the  8,000- 
man  National  Guard,  which  be  commanded, 
and  th*  support  at  hla  friend.  Manuel 
Noriega,  the  powerful  chief  at  InteUlgenoe. 

But  the  government  Is  obviously  aware  ol 
the  potential  dangers  which  the  explosive 
Canal  Zone  issue  holds  for  it. 

At  a  press  conference  the  night  of  Kissin- 
ger's departure,  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack 
appealed  for  confidence  In  the  government. 

"Panama  didn't  choose  the  way  of  being  a 
protectorate,"  he  said.  "Therefore  we  have  to 
eomplete  this  process.  Whoever  believes  we 
are  Just  playing  at  It,  or  having  an  academic 
g»me  Is  very  wrong.  We  are  planting  flags  of 
national  dignity." 
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RULES  OF  PRACnnCE  IN  PROCEED- 
INOS  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MISSION ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
MAIUNQ  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rdcoro.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Rkcord  at  tiiis  point  the 
Rules  of  Practice  in  Proceedings  before 
the  House  Commission  on  Congressional 
Mailing  Standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notice  is  hereby  given 
that,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act  of 
December  18,  1973  (87  Stat.  742;  Public 
Law  S3-191),  the  Rules  of  Practice  in 
Proceedings  before  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  MaUing  Stand- 
ards, as  hereinafter  set  forth,  have  been 
prescribed  and  estakdished  by  the  House 
CSommlssJon  on  Congressional  Msdllng 
Standards  at  Its  organisational  meeting 
lield  on  February  4,  1974. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  provides  In 
part  that  the  Commission  "shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  holding  of  In- 
vestigations and  hearings,  the  conduct 
of  proceedings,  and  the  rendering  of  de- 
ciskKis  under  ttiis  subsection  providing 
for  equltaUe  lu-ocedures  and  the  protec- 
tion of  individual,  public,  and  Govern- 
ment interests.  The  regulations  shaD. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  contahi  the  sub- 
stance of  the  administrative  procedure 
provisions  of  sections  551-659,  and  701- 
706,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  These 
regulaUons  shall  govern  matters  under 
this  subsection  subject  to  judicial  review 
thereof." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  commission 
of  the  legislative  branch  is  not  author- 
ized to  publish  doctunents,  such  as  these 
rules  of  practice,  in  the  Federal  Register 
(44  U.S.C.  1501) .  the  commission  has  de- 
termined to  provide  public  notice  thereof 
by  printing  them  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record.  In  addition  to  the  notice  hereby 
given,  copies  of  the  rules  will  be  made 
available  to  any  person  upon  request  to 
the  commission. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  only  remedy 
now  available  to  persons  who  may  wish 
to  commence  a  proceeding  on  a  viola- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  the  filing  of  a  complaint  and  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission  under 


section  5  of  the  act  of  December  18. 
1973  (87  Stat.  742;  Public  Law  93-191), 
the  commission  has  determined  that 
these  rules  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Altliough  the  commission  does  not 
anticipate  any  specific  future  changes  in 
these  regulations,  the  commission  would 
appreciate,  and  therefore  Invites  com- 
ments or  suggestions  which  might  assist 
In  future  revision  of  tlie  rules.  Comments 
should  be  submitted  with  at  least  10 
copies  and  may  be  mailed  to  the  commis- 
sion at  207  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Rules  of  Practice  in  Proceedings  before 
the  Hou5e  Commission  on  Congressional 
Mailing  Standards  as  hereinafter  set 
forth  are  made  effective  immediately. 

The  rules,  Issued  in  Washington,  D.C, 
on  Februar>'  19.  1974,  are  as  follows: 
BcTLEs  or  Practice  n*   Pboceedincs   Before 

THE  Houss  Commission  on  Congressionai. 

Maiunc  Standasos 

ANALYSIS  or  Rtn.ES 

Rule  1.  Authority  for  rules. 

Rule  2.  Scope  of  rules. 

Rule  3.  Informal  dlspoBltlons. 

Rule  4.  Offlce,  business  hours. 

Rule  5.  Complaints. 

Rule  6.  Notice  of  hearing. 

Rule  7.  Service. 

Rule  8.  Filing  documents  for  the  record. 

Rule  9.  Answer. 

Rule  10.  Default. 

Rule  11.  Amendment  of  pleadings. 

Rule  12.  Continuances  aud  extensions. 

Rule  13.  Hearings. 

Rule  14.  Change  of  plsice  of  hesirlngs. 

Rule  15.  Appearances. 

Rule  IS.  Hearing  oCBcets. 

Rule  17.  Evidence. 

Rule  18.  Subpenas. 

Rule  19.  Witness  fees. 

Rule  20.  Depositions. 

Rule  21.  Transcript. 

Rule  22.  Proposed  findings  aud  conclu- 
sions. I 

Rule  23.  Declsl<Mis.       | 

Rule  24.  Motion  for  reoonslderatlon. 

Rule  25.  Modification  or  revocation  of  or- 
ders. 

Rule  86.  Computation  of  time. 

Rule  27.  OtHcial  record. 

Rule  38.  Public  InfonnBtion. 

ETTU!     1.    ATJTHORItT    FOR    RT7LES 

These  rules  of  practice  are  Issued  by  the 
House  Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  of  the  TJJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hereinafter  refened  to  as  the  com- 
mission, pursuant  to  authority  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  Daoeml>er  18,  1973  (87 
Stat.  742;  Public  Law  93-191) . 

RCX.E  2.  acopi  or  rtti.es 

These  rules  of  practice  shall  be  applicable 
In  all  proceedings  before  the  commission. 

RCXE    3.    rNFORM.^!    DISPOSmONS 

These  rules  do  not  preclude  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  matter  by  13ie  commission,  if  It 
determines  that  there  Is  no  reasonable  Justi- 
fication for  ttj  complaint,  or  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  either  before  or  after 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  when  time,  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  public 
interest  permit. 

RtTLE    4.    office;     BCSINSSS    UOtTRS 

The  offices  of  the  cotamission  and  the  of- 
ficials mentioned  In  tliese  rules  are  located 
at  the  House  of  Representatives,  207  Cannon 
House  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20515,  and  are  open  Monday  through  Friday 
except  holidays  from  9:po  ft.m.  to  5:30  pjn. 

irLE     5.    COKPLATNTS 

(a)  Any  person  who  believes  that  a  Mem- 
ber of,  or  a  Member-elect  to,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves,   Resident  Commissioner  or 


Resident  Commissioner-elect,  Delegate  or 
Delegate-elect,  surviving  spoiise  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  or  other  official  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  authorized  to  use  the 
frank  is  about  to  violate  or,  within  the  im- 
mediately preceding  period  of  1  year,  has 
violated  the  use  of  the  frank  under  sec- 
tions 3210,  3211.  3212.  3213(2).  or  3218,  or  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  section 
3215,  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  may  file 
with  the  conunlssion  a  signed  complaint 
which  names  the  person  Involved;  states  the 
legal  authority  and  Jurisdlctton  under  which 
the  proceeding  is  initiated:  states  the  facts 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  enable  the  person 
named  therein  to  make  answer  thereto: 
recommends  the  issuance  of  an  appropriate 
order;  sets  forth  the  address  of  the  com- 
plainant and  the  name  and  address  of  his 
attorney,  if  any. 

(b)  All  allegations  in  the  pleadings  shall 
be  made  In  numbered  paragraphs,  the  con- 
tents of  each  of  which  shall  be  limited  as 
far  as  practicable  to  a  statement  of  a  single 
set  of  circumstances,  and  a  paragraph  may 
be  referred  to  by  number  in  all  succeeding 
pleadings.  Each  complaint  founded  upon  a 
separate  transaction  or  occurrence  and  each 
defense  other  than  denials  shall  be  stated 
In  a  separate  count  or  defense  whenever  a 
separation  facilitates  the  clear  presentation 
of  the  matters  set  forth. 

(c)  Statements  in  a. pleading  may  be 
adopts  by  reference  In  a  different  part  of 
the  same  pleading  or  in  another  pleading 
or  In  any  motion.  A  copy  of  any  written 
Instrument  which  Is  an  exhibit  to  a  pleading 
is  a  part  thereof  for  all  purposes. 

(d)  The  person  so  named  in  the  complaint 
shall  be  known  as  the  respondent  and  the 
person  filing  the  complaint  shall  be  known 
n.5  the  complainant. 

EtJLS    6.    NOTICE    OT    HK.4EIN0 

If  the  Conunlssion  determines  that  there 
is  reasonable  Justification  for  a  complaint 
filed  under  rule  5,  it  shall  issue  a  notice  of 
hearing  stating  the  time  and  place  of  tlie 
hearing  and  the  date  for  filing  an  answer, 
which  shall  not  exceed  10  days  from  the 
service  of  the  complaint,  and  a  reference  to 
the  effect  of  failure  to  file  an  answer  or  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing.  (See  rule  10.)  Except  for 
good  cause  shown,  the  bearing  date  shaU 
be  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  complaint. 

ROXE    7.    SRilVTCB 

la)  The  commission  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
the  complaint  to  be  served  upon  the  respon- 
dent or  his  agent  and  In  addition.  If  It  deter- 
mines tbwe  Is  reasonable  Jtistlflcatlon  for 
the  complaint,  the  notice  of  hearing. 

(b)  Service  of  all  papers  shan  be  effected 
by  mailing  the  same,  postage  prepaid  regis- 
tered, or  certified  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, or  by  catislng  said  papers  to  be  per- 
sonally served  on  the  parties  or  their  respec- 
tive agents,  as  appropriate,  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  commission.  In  the  case 
of  personal  service  the  person  making  serv- 
ice shall  secure  from  the  parties  or  their 
agents,  a  written  aclinowledgement  of  receipt 
of  said  papers,  showing  the  date  and  time  of 
such  receipt.  Said  acknowledgement  (or  the 
return  receipt  where  service  Is  effectuated 
by  mail)  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings.  The  date  of  delivery,  as 
shown  by  the  acknowledgement  of  personal 
service  or  the  return  reoeipt,  shall  be  the 
date  of  service. 

RULE    8.    FILINa    DOCtrUKNTB    TOB    THI    BECOSD 

(a)  Each  party  shall  ffle  with  the  com- 
mission pleadings,  motions,  orders,  and  other 
documents  for  the  record.  The  Commission 
shp.ll  cause  copies  to  be  served  promptly  to 
other  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  to  the 
hearing  officer. 

(b)  The  parties  shall  submit  four  copies 
of  all  documents  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  hearing  (rfBeer.  One  copy  shall  be 
signed  as  the  original. 
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(c)  Documents  shaU  be  dated  and  state 
the  title  of  the  proceeding.  Any  pleading 
or  other  document  required  by  order  of  the 
hearing  ofBcer  to  be  filed  by  a  specified  date 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  commission  on  or 
before  such  date.  The  date  of  filing  shall  be 
entered  thereon  by  the  Commission. 

Bt7t£    9.    AMSWER 

(a)  The  answer  shall  contain  a  concise 
stAlement  admitting,  denying,  or  explain- 
mg  each  of  the  allegations  set  forth  In  the 
complalint. 

(b)  Any  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint 
which  are  not  denied  or  are  expressly  ad- 
mitted in  the  answer  may  be  considered  as 
proved,  and  no  further  evidence  regarding 
these  facts  need  be  adduced  at  the  hearing. 

(C)  The  answer  shall  be  signed  personally 
by  the  respondent  except  for  good  cause 
shown. 

(d)  The  answer  shall  set  forth  the  re- 
spondents acltlress  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  his  attorney. 

(e)  The  answer  shall  affirmatively  state 
whether  the  respondent  will  appear  in  per- 
son or  by  his  attorney  at  the  hearing. 

(f)  If  the  respondent  does  not  desire  to 
^pear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  his  at- 
torney be  may  request  that  the  matter  be 
submitted  for  determination  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b)  of  rule  10. 

ainx    10.    UKFAULT 

(a)  If  the  respondent  falls  to  file  an  answer 
within  ttie  time  ^>ecified  in  the  notice  of 
hearings,  he  abaU  be  deemed  In  default,  and 
to  have  waived  a  hearing  and  further  pro- 
cedural steps.  The  commission  shall  there- 
after issue  an  order  without  further  notice 
to  the  respondent. 

(b)  If  the  respondent  lUes  an  answer  but 
falls  to  appear  at  the  bearing,  the  hearing 
officer  shaU  receive  complainant's  evidence 
and  submit  proposed  findings  ot  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  to  the  commi.ssion. 

(c)  If  the  complainant  or  his  attorney 
falls  to  appear  at  the  hearing,  the  hearing 
©SBcer  shall  receive  the  respondent's  evi- 
dence and  submit  proposed  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  to  the  commission. 

■VLB     11.    AUXNSUENT    0»     PI.XADIMG8 

<a)  Amendments  proposed  prior  to  the 
hearing  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 
Amendments  proposed  thereafter  shaU  be 
filed  with  the  bearing  officer. 

(b)  By  consent  ot  the  parties  a  pleading 
may  be  amended  at  any  time.  Also,  a  party 
may  moy^  to  amend  a  pleading  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  hearing  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  amendment  la  reasonably 
wtthln  the  scope  ot  the  proceeAng  initiated 
by  th«  complaint,  the  bearing  oOoer  shall 
make  snch  ruling  on  the  naotlon  as  he  deems 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  parties. 

(c)  When  issues  not  raised  by  the  plead- 
ings but  reasonably  within  the  scope  of  the 
proceedings  initiated  by  the  complaint  are 
tried  by  express  or  Implied  consent  of  the 
parties,  th*y  shall  be  treated  In  an  respects 
as  If  they  had  been  raised  In  the  pleadings. 
Such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  pleadings  conform  to  the  evidence 
and  to  raise  such  issues  shall  be  allowed  at 
any  ttaae  npon  the  motion  of  any  party. 

(d)  If  a  party  objects  to  the  introduction 
of  evidence  at  the  hearing  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  within  the  issues  made  by  the 
pleadings,  but  faUs  to  satisfy  the  hearing 
officer  that  an  amendment  of  the  pleadings 
would  prejudice  him  on  tbc  merits,  the  he.ir- 
tng  officer  may  allow  the  pleadiikgs  to  be 
amended  and  may  grant  a  oonttnaance  to 
enable  the  objecting  party  to  rebut  the  evi- 
dence presented. 

(e)  The  hearing  olficer  may,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  ui>on  such  terms  as  are  Just, 
permit  service  of  a  supplemental  pleading 
setting  forth  transactions,  ocnnrences,  or 
events  which  have  happened  since  the  date 
of  t»i«  pleading  sought  to  W  •upplexnentcd 
and  which  are  relevant  to  any  of  the  issues 
involved. 


RrrLE    12.    COMTINtTANCES    AND    EXTENSIONS 

Continuances  and  extensions  will  not  be 
granted  by  the  hearing  officer  except  for  good 
cause  shown. 

RULE   13.   HKABINCa 

Hearings  are  held  at  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC.  20515,  or  other  locations 
designated   by  the  commission. 

RrLE    14.   CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  HEARINGS 

Not  later  than  the  date  fixed  for  the  filing 
of  the  answer,  a  party  may  file  a  request  that 
a  hearing  ise  held  to  receive  evidence  in  his 
behall  at  a  place  other  than  that  designated 
for  hearing  in  the  notice.  He  shall  support 
his  request,  with  a  statement  outlinir.g: 

(a)  Tlie  evidence  to  be  t.Tered  in  such 
place; 

(b)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  will  testify;  and 

(c)  The  reasons  why  such  evidence  can- 
not be  produced  at  Washington.  DC.  The 
commission  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
convenience  and  necessity  of  the  parties  and 
the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  to  be  ofTered. 

RtnjC  1 5 .  APPEARANCES 

(a)  Tne  parties  may  appear  and  be  heard 
in  person  or  by  attorney. 

(b)  When  a  party  is  represented  by  an  at- 
torney, aU  pleadings  and  other  papers  sub- 
sequent to  the  complaint  shall  be  maUed 
to  the  attorney. 

(c)  Parties  must  promptly  file  a  notice  of 
change  of  attorney. 

RULE  16.  HEARING  OFFICERS 

(a)  A  hearing  officer  may  be  i^)pointed  by 
the  commission  for  any  hearing  hereunder. 

(b)  The  hearing  officer  shall  have  au- 
thority to: 

( 1 )   Administer  oaths  and  affirmations; 
<  'i )   Exam  uae  witnesses ; 
|3)   Rule   upon   offers   of   proof,   admissi- 
bility of  evidence,  and  matters  of  procedure; 

(4)  Order  any  pleadtags  amended  up«n 
motion  of  a  party  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  hearing; 

(5)  Maintain  discipline  and  decorum  and 
exclude  from  the  hearing  any  person  acting 
In  an  Indecorous  manner; 

(6)  Require  the  filing  of  briefs  or  mem- 
oranda of  law  on  any  matter  upon  which  he 
is  required  to  rule; 

(7)  Order  prehearing  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  the  settlement  or  simplification 
of  issues  by  the  parties; 

(8)  Order  the  proceeding  reopened  at  smy 
time  prior  to  a  final  decision  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  additional  evidence;   and 

(9)  Take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
the  conomission. 

RULE  17.  EVECaCNCE 

(a)  Except  as  otberwtae  provided  in  these 
rules,  the  roles  of  evMcnce  govermng  civil 
proceedings  in  matters  no*  Involving  tarlal 
by  Jury  in  tlM*  conirts  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern.  However,  such  rules  may  be  re- 
laxed to  the  extent  that  the  hearing  officer 
deems  proper  to  tosure  a  fair  hearing.  The 
hearing  officer  shall  excUide  Irrelevant,  im- 
material, or  repetitious  evidence. 

(b)  Testimony  shall  be  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation and  witnesses  shall  be  subject  to 
cross-eTamlnatlan . 

(c)  Agreed  statemenU  ot  fact  may  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence. 

(d)  Official  notice  or  knowledge  may  be 
taken  of  the  t}-pes  of  matters  of  which  Judi- 
cial notice  or  knowledge  may  be  taken. 

(e)  Authoritative  writings  of  the  sciences 
may  be  admitted  In  evidence,  but  only 
through  the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  or 
by  stipulation. 

(f )  The  written  statement  of  a  competent 
witness  may  be  received  in  evidence  provided 
that  snch  statement  la  relevant  to  the  issues, 
that  the  witness  shan  testify  under  oath  at 
the  hearing,  that  the  statement  is  in  all  re- 
spects true,  and,  in  the  case  of  expert  wit- 
nesses,  that   the   statement  correctly  states 


his    opinion    or    knowledge    concerning    the 
matters  in  question. 

(g)  A  party  who  objects  to  the  admission 
of  evidence  shall  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  grounds  lor  the  objection.  Formal  excep- 
tions to  the  ru)ings  of  the  hearing  officer  are 
unnecessary. 

RrLE    IR.    StTBPSNAS  I 

At  the  request  of  any  party,  subpenas  fiwl 
attendance  of  witnesses  at  a  hearing  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  or  of  any  member  designated 
by  hhn  or  by  the  commission  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member 

RILE    19.   WITNESS    FEES 

Fees  and  expenses  for  witnesses  for  either 
party  or  for  depositions  requested  by  either 
party  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  commission. 

RULE    20.    DEPCSmONS 

(a)  Not  later  than  5  days  after  the  filing 
of  respondents  answer,  any  party  may  file 
application  with  the  commission  for  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  by  deposition.  In  support  of 
such  application  the  applicant  shall  submit: 
under  oath  or  affirmation  a  statement  setting 
out  the  reasons  why  such  testimony  should 
be  taken  by  deposition,  the  time  and  the 
place,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  wit- 
ness whose  deposition  is  desired,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  testimony  of  each  witness,  Its 
relevancy,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  before  whom  the  deposition  Is  to  be 
taken. 

(b)  If  the  application  be  granted,  the  order 
for  the  taking  of  the  deposition  will  specify 
the  time  and  place  thereof,  the  name  of  the 
witness,  the  person  before  whom  the  deposi- 
tion is  to  be  taken,  and  any  other  necessary 
Information. 

(c)  Each  witness  testifying  upon  dtposl- 
tfon  shall  be  duly  sworn,  and  the  adverse 
party  .shall  have  the  right  to  cross  examine. 
The  qiiestions  and  answers,  together  with, 
all  objections,  shall  be  reduced  to  v.riting 
and,  unless  waived  by  stipulation  of  the  par- 
ties, shall  be  read  to  and  subscribed  by  the 
witness  in  the  presence  of  the  deposition  offi- 
cer who  shaU  certify  It  In  the  usual  form. 
The  deposition  officer  shall  file  the  tesUmony 
taken  by  deposition  as  directed  in  the  order. 
The  deposition  officer  shall  put  the  WTtness 
on  oath.  AU  objections  made  at  the  tin.e  of 
examination  shall  be  noted  by  the  depotiiion 
officer  and  the  evidence  objected  to  shall  be 
taken  subject  to  the  objections.  In  lieu  of 
participating  in  the  oral  examination,  a  party 
may  transmit  written  Interrogatories  to  the 
officer,  who  shall  propound  them  to  the  wit- 
ness and  record  the  answers  v-erbattm.  Ob- 
jections to  relevancT  or  materiality  of  testi- 
vaony;  or  to  errors  and  Irre^larltles  occur- 
ring at  the  oral  examination  m  the  manner  of 
taking  the  depoeltion.  in  the  form  of  the 
question.'?  or  answers,  in  the  oath  <A  affirma- 
tion, or  in  the  conduct  of  the  parties:  and 
errors  of  any  kind  which  might  be  obviated, 
cured  or  removed  If  promptly  presented,  are 
waived  unless  timely  objection  is  made  at  the 
taking  of  the  deposition.  I 

(d)  At  the  hearine,  any  part  or  all  of  the! 
d<T.osition  may  be  offered  in  erdence  br  any 
parry  who  was  preseiit  or  represented  at  the 
taking  of  tlie  deposition  orVho  had  notice 
thereof.  If  the  depotiticn  is  not  offered  and 
received  In  evidence,  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  proceed- 
ing. The  admissibility  rf  depositions  or  parts 
thereof  sliall  he  governed  by  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

(e)  The  party  requesting  the  deposition 
shall  pay  all  fees  required  to  be  paid  to  wit- 
nesses and  the  deposition  officer,  and  shall 
provide  an  original  and  one  copy  of  the  depo- 
sition for  the  official  record,  and  shall  serve 
one  copy  upon  the  opposing  party. 

(f)  Within  the  United  States  or  within  a 
territory  or  insular  possession,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Unitci  States,  depositions 
may  be  taken  before  an  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
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states  or  of  tbe  place  where  the  examination 
l8bel<L 

(K)  Depoeltlona  may  alao  be  taken  and  sub- 
mitted on  writtea  interro^tories  in  substsm- 
tialljr  the  same  manner  aa  depositions  taken 
by  oral  examination.  When  a  deposition  Is 
taken  upon  written  Interrogatories  and  cross- 
interrogatories  none  of  the  parties  shall  be 
present  or  represented,  and  no  person,  other 
than  the  witness,  a  stenographic  reporter,  and 
the  officer  shall  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  witness,  which  fact  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  officer,  who  shall  propound  the 
Interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories  to 
the  witness  In  their  order  and  reduce  the 
testimony  to  writing  In  the  witness"  own 
words. 

RULK    21.   THANSCRIPT 

(a)  Hearings  shall  be  stenographlcally  re- 
ported under  the  supervision  of  the  hearing 
officer.  Argument  upon  any  matter  may  be 
excluded  from  the  transcript  by  order  of  the 
hearing  officer.  A  copy  of  the  transcript  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  record  and  the  sole  official 
transcript  of  the  proceeding.  Copies  of  the 
transcript  shall  be  supplied  to  the  parties  to 
the  proceeding  at  their  own  expense  by  the 
reporter.  c:k>ples  of  parts  of  the  official  record 
other  than  the  transcript  may  be  obtained 
by  the  parties  from  the  reporter  upon  the 
payment  to  him  of  a  reasonable  price 
therefor. 

(b)  Changes  In  the  official  transcript  may 
i>e  made  only  when  they  involve  errors  af- 
fecting substance  and  then  only  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided.  No  physical  changes 
shall  be  made  in  or  upon  the  official  tran- 
script, or  any  part  thereof,  which  have  been 
filed  with  the  record.  Within  5  days  after 
the  receipt  by  any  party  of  a  copy  of  the 
official  transcript,  or  any  part  thereof,  he 
may  file  a  motion  requesting  correction  of 
the  transcript.  Opposing  counsel  shall,  with- 
in such  tlnte  as  may  be  specified  by  the  hear- 
ing officer,  notify  the  hearing  officer  in  writ- 
ing of  his  concurrence  or  disagreement  with 
the  requested  corrections.  Failure  to  inter- 
pose timely  objection  to  a  proposed  correction 
shall  be  considered  to  be  concurrence.  There- 
after, the  hearing  officer  shall  by  order  spe- 
cify the  ctarections  to  be  made  in  the  tran- 
script. The  hearing  officer  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive may  order  corrections  to  be  made  In  the 
transcript  with  prompt  notice  to  the  parties 
of  the  proceeding.  Any  changes  ordered  by 
the  hearlnj  officer  other  than  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  shall  be  subject  to  objection 
and  exception. 

KCrl.B  32.  PKOPOeXO  rXNDINOS  AND  COMCLT7SIONB 

(a)  Each  party  to  a  proceeding,  except  one 
who  falls  to  appear  at  tbe  hearing  or  indi- 
cates that  he  does  not  desire  to  appear,  may, 
unless  at  the  discretion  at  the  hearing  officer 
such  is  not  appropriate,  submit  propoaed 
findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  sup- 
porting reasons  either  In  oral  or  written  form 
in  the  discretion  of  the  hearing  officer.  The 
hearing  officer  may  also  require  parties  to 
any  proceeding  to  submit  proposed  findings 
of  fact  and  conclxislons  of  law  with  support- 
ing reasons.  Unless  given  orally,  the  date  set 
for  filing  of  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  shall  be  within  6  days 
after  tbe  delivery  of  the  official  transcript 
to  the  commission  who  shall  notify  both 
parties  of  the  date  of  Its  receipt.  The  filing 
date  for  proposed  findings  shall  be  the  same 
for  both  parties.  If  not  submitted  by  such 
date,  or  unless  extension  of  time  for  the  fil- 
ing thereof  is  granted,  they  will  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record  or  given  consideration. 

(b)  Except  when  presented  orally  before 
the  cloee  of  the  hearing,  proposed  findings 
of  fact  shall  be  set  forth  in  serially  num- 
bered paragr^ha  and  shall  state  with  par- 
ticularity all  evidentiary  facts  in  the  record 
with  appropriate  citations  to  the  transcript 
or  exhibits  supporting  the  proposed  findings. 
Each  proposed  ooQclusloa  aball  be  separately 
stated. 


EtXLE    23.    DEOISrONS 

(a)  Findings  and  conclusions  by  hearing 
officer. — Within  20  days  after  the  hearing  has 
been  concluded,  the  hearing  officer  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  prc^KJsed  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  upon  all  the  material  issues  of  fact 
or  law  presented  on  the  record. 

(b)  final  decision  by  the  commission. — 
The  commission  shall  reader  a  final  decision 
within  30  days  after  the  hearing  has  been 
concluded.  Such  decision  shall  include  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  with  the  reasons  there- 
for, upon  all  the  material  issues  of  fact  or 
law  presented  on  the  record,  and  the  appro- 
priate order  or  denial  thereof. 

RULE    24.   MOTION    FOR   RECONSIDERATION 

A  party  may  file  a  motion  for  reconsider- 
ation of  a  final  conunlsston  decision  within 
10  days  after  receiving  it  or  within  such 
longer  period  as  the  cocumlssion  may  fix. 
Each  motion  for  reconsideration  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  clearly  setting  forth 
the  points  of  fact  and  of  law  relied  upon  in 
support  of  said  motion.  The  commission  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  motion  and  brief  to 
the  opposing  party,  who  shall  file  a  written 
reply  brief  within  10  days  after  filing  or  such 
other  period  as  the  comnUssion  may  fix.  A 
copy  of  the  reply  brief  dhall  be  sent  to  the 
moving  party  by  the  commission. 

aXTLE     25.     MOOn-ICATION     OB     REVOCATION     OF 
ORDERS 

A  party  against  whom  an  order  has  been 
Isoued  may  file  an  application  for  modifica- 
tion or  revocation  thereof.  The  commission 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  application  to 
the  opposing  party,  who  shall  file  a  written 
reply  within  10  days  after  filing  or  such  other 
period  as  the  commlaslon  may  fix.  A  copy  of 
the  reply  shall  be  sent  to  the  applicant  by 
the  commission.  Thereafter,  an  (xder  grant- 
ing or  denying  such  application  will  be 
Issued  by  the  commission, 

EULX    28.    COMPITTATION    OF    TIMK 

A  designated  period  ol  time  imder  these 
rtUes  excludes  the  day  the  period  begins, 
and  includes  the  last  day  of  the  period  un- 
less the  last  day  is  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
legal  holiday,  in  which  event  the  period  rtma 
untu  the  cloee  of  business  on  the  next  busi- 
ness day. 

RtrLB    27.    OFTICiaL   RECORD 

The  transcript  of  testimony  together  with 
all  pleadings,  orders,  exhibits,  briefs,  and 
other  documents  filed  in  the  proceeding  shall 
constitute  the  official  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

RULE    28.    FU3LIC    IKFOBMATION 

The  commission  maintains  for  public  in- 
spection in  its  offices  c<^lee  of  all  final  deci- 
sions, including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  taken. 
The  commission  also  maintains  a  complete 
official  record  of  every  paroceedlng,  all  other 
records,  data,  and  files  of  the  commission 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
mission or  such  other  places  as  the  commis- 
sion may  direct. 


THE  REAL  MEA^DNG  OF  THE 
SOLZHENTTSYN  EXILE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hla  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  arrest  and  exile  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  I  could  not  help  but  feel 
some  measure  of  both  sadness  and  relief. 
That  this  great  writer  was  banished  from 
his  homeland  for  asserting  his  natural 
rights  to  free  thought  and  expression  is 
a  tragedy  for  not  only  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn, 
but  for  all  those  who  resp>ect  the  dignity 


of  the  human  Intellect.  Yet  one  could  not 
understand  Solzhenltsyn's  crusade  to  ex- 
pose Soviet  oppression  without  expecting 
that  some  day  the  full  weight  of  Soviet 
terror  would  be  used  to  oppose  him.  From 
this  perspective,  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  the  reprisals  against  him 
were  not  more  vicious. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  exercise  of  restraint  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  response  to  pressure 
from  the  West  and  especially  the  United 
States.  The  Russian  authorities  correctly 
expected  that  any  further  brutallzation 
of  Solzhenitsyn  would  inspire  a  torrent 
of  Western  protest.  Indeed,  it  Is  to  the 
credit  of  Russia's  Western  critics  that 
they  have  been  able  to  exercise  this 
degree  of  influence  over  her  internal  poli- 
cies. But  we  must  be  clear  about  the 
nature  of  that  influence.  Russia  was  not 
persuaded  by  the  strength  of  our  argu- 
ments, for  the  Russian  people  remain  in 
bondage.  She  was  persuaded  by  the 
prospect  that  violence  against  Solzhe- 
nitsyn would  jeopardize  Soviet- American 
detente  and  the  consequent  economic 
benefits  she  expects  to  reap.  The  Soviet 
treatment  of  Solzhenitsyn  should  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  of  Russian  strat- 
egy in  her  move  toward  detente.  In  pref- 
erence to  guaranteeing  emigration  rights 
or  relaxing  its  iron  grip  on  thought 
and  speech,  the  Soviet  regime  will  ap- 
parently show  Its  good  will  by  using  less 
than  Its  strongest  measures  against  Its 
most  renowned  dissidents. 

From  the  Russian  point  of  view,  the 
strategy  is  a  clever  one.  It  Is  designed  to 
make  us  celebrate  Solzhenltsyn's  safety 
while  we  forget  his  message:  that,  for  the 
Soviet  people,  liberty  Is  an  empty  vision. 
Our  response,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  un- 
equivocal. We  must  let  the  Soviet  author- 
ities know  that  we  will  not  be  pacified  by 
token  gestures.  If  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  we 
must  pledge  an  unrelenting  effort  to  use 
our  peaceful  power  toward  the  goal  of 
freedom  for  the  Russian  people.  It  would 
be  the  cruelest  turn  of  events  if  the  exile 
of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  were  to  dimin- 
ish the  pleas  for  freedom  that  he  in- 
spired. There  Is  no  reason  for  detente 
to  be  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  free 
of  charge.  If  she  desires  cooperation  with 
the  Western  community,  let  her  pay  the 
price  of  adhering  to  those  principles  of 
justice  and  decency  upon  which  that 
commiuiity  is  founded.  To  insist  upon 
this  condition  would  be  the  highest  trib- 
ute we  could  pay  to  Alexander  Solzhe- 
nitsyn. 

SPNS  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 

(Mr.  KOCH  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recosd  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  many 
veterans  are  being  prejudiced  in  their  at- 
tempts to  find  employment  because  of 
numerical  codes  on  their  discharge 
papers:  separation  program  numbers — 
SPN's — and  reenllstment  numbers. 
Just  because  a  veteran  has  an  honorable 
discharge  does  not  necesjarlly  mean  that 
he  has  a  good  SPN.  There  are  530  of  these 
numbers,   although    the  Pentagon   in- 
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toads  to  reduce  the  quantity  to  126  as  of 
July  1,  1974.  Their  meaning  can  be  as 
simple  as  "expiration  of  term  of  service," 
or  as  damaging  as  "unsultabillty — enu- 
resis"— bed-wetth^ — or  "unsuitability — 
homosexual  tendencies." 

These  numbers  are  supposedly  confi- 
dential and  for  use  only  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, but  their  meaning  is  known 
by  most  major  employers. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
7557,  to  ban  the  use  of  SPN's  and  re- 
enlistment  code  numbers  on  servicemen's 
discharge  documents.  This  would  help 
eliminate  the  problem  today  in  which 
veterans  are  prevented  from  obtaining 
employment  even  if  they  are  equally  or 
better  qualified  than  the  nonveteran  ap- 
plicant. 

The  Department  of  Defense  might 
have  reason  to  retain  Information  in 
their  files  on  a  veteran's  conduct  in  the 
service.  But  thei^  is  no  reason  why  a  vet- 
eran should  have  to  have  such  Informa- 
tloa  coded  (ol  his  discharge  paper  to  prej- 
udice a  iHt>ei>ectlve  employer. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  un- 
fairness of  the  SPN  to  the  serviceman 
and  the  risk  of  Invasion  of  privacy  if  the 
designation  becomes  known  to  a  poten- 
tial employer  or  any  other  person,  I  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
move these  nimibers  on  future  discharge 
papers  by  administrative  action,  and  to 
reissue  discharge  papers  without  the 
numbers  upon  request.  My  correspond- 
ence has  been  with  Lt  Gen.  Leo  E. 
Benade,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  most  recent  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  General  Benade,  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1973,  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  intends  to  keep 
SPN's  on  the  discharge  papers.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  conducted  two  stud- 
ies on  the  use  of  SPN's — one  in  August 
1972  and  the  other  In  October  1973.  I 
have  written  to  General  Benade  request- 
ing that  these  background  reports  be  sent 
to  me.  Should  he  refuse,  I  will  seek  to 
obtain  them  through  eoiu-t  actkm  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  f  <»■  some 
ttane  the  Air  Tone  has  recommended 
ttiat  SPfTs  be  deleted  from  discharge 
papers  becatise  SPN's  "reflecting  adverse 
reasons  for  discharge  are  just  as  stig- 
matizing as  an  unfavorably  charac- 
terized discharge."  The  Air  Forte  has 
also  acknowledged  that  as  long  as  the 
meaning  of  SPN's  is  readily  ascertained. 
Individual  privacy  Is  susceptible  to  In- 
vasions. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
AND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

<Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  hi- 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  may  consider  two  very 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  which 
purport  to  deal  with  the  so-called  energy 
ciisis.  These  bills,  S.  2589  and  HJl. 
11793,  respectively,  would  vest  the  Pres- 
ident with  extraordinary  emergency 
powers,  tacluding  the  power  to  ration 
gasoline,   and  would  create  a  Federal 


Energy  Administration  to  take  over 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Office  the  task 
of  administering  the  program.  This  type 
of  Federal  intervention  can  only  result 
in  the  same  type  of  distortions  and  fur- 
ther shortages  in  the  supply  of  gasoline 
that  we  have  seen  occur  In  all  of  our 
vital  commodities  as  a  result  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Fortunately,  there  is  at  least  one 
group  of  young  people,  with  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated,  which  is  ready 
to  take  up  the  flght  against  energy  con- 
trols. "Youth  for  the  Energy  Solution" — 
YES — a  new  organization  sponsored  by 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  recog- 
nizes the  irony  of  granting  even  more 
power  to  the  Federal  Government,  whose 
regulatory  actions  over  the  past  two 
decades  created  the  "crisis"  in  the  first 
place.  YES  calls  upon  young  people  of  all 
persuasions  to  help  it  "ration  Govern- 
ment— not  gasoline."  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  effort  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Last  Monday,  February  13,  1974, 
Ronald  F.  Docksai,  national  chairman  of 
YAF,  conducted  a  press  conference  to 
announce  the  formation  of  YES,  whose 
chairman  will  be  Gary  Giordano.  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  a  statement  which 
Mr.  Docksai  delivered  at  that  time  in  the 
Record  for  the  attentJcm  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

YoTTNG  Americans  tor  Freedom  and  the 
Enbbgt  Crisis 
(Statement  by  Ronald  P.  Docksai) 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  chose  this 
particular  moment  in  the  Congressional  re- 
cess to  announce  the  birth  of  a  new  orga- 
nization, YES,  Youth  fear  the  Energy  Solu- 
Uon.  YES  wUl  initiate  a  national  youth  cam- 
paign in  opposition  to  schemes  for  the  gov- 
ernmental rationing  of  oU.  TBS  wlU  sponsor 
letter-writing  campaigns  and  visitations  to 
congressmen,  senators,  and  Influential 
voices  In  the  madia;  distribute  thousands 
of  leaflets  to  tbe  general  public;  and  spend 
time  hidlviduaUy  convincing  congressmen  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  In  their  req>ectlve 
liome  district  offices,  of  the  stupidity  of  r»- 
tlontaig.  We  express  our  opposltlwi  to  ra- 
tioning, because  wo  feel  It  is  a  scheme  which, 
however  IntendeA.  can  only  result  in  <ie- 
pleted  energy  supplies  and  a  dramatic 
heightening  of  this  current  crisis  which 
threatens  us  with  the  spectre  of  an  energy- 
less  America. 

We  b^jeve  that  only  a  free  market  ap- 
proach, permitting  demand  to  meet  supply, 
will  provide  the  Incentive  oil  cofopantes  mu** 
have  to  finance  the  discovery,  development 
and  refining  of  naedetf  tril  resoioreea  Such 
a  plan  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman, 
however,  has  won  little  notice  or  support  in 
eongress.  And  it  is  tot  this  reastoi  that  wt, 
young  conservatives,  hope  to  champion  a 
cause  for  which  there  are  aU  too  few  cru- 
saders In  the  older  commtmlty. 

YES  hopes  to  expose  the  recurrent  myths 
which  visit  the  public  and  encourage  the 
anti-economic  and  irrational  call  for  gov- 
ernment ratlontng.  The  charge,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  current  crisis  results  from  a 
close-knit  consplraey  involving  the  govern- 
ment and  a  roomfull  of  oily  businessmen  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  over  7,000  different  VJB. 
firms  are  engaged  In  the  search  for  and  the 
production  of  oU  and  natural  gas.  the  larg- 
est producer  of  which  accounts  for  only  9% 
at  the  total. 

The  suggestions  by  some  tenants  of  the 
Liberal  community  that  we  must  hence- 
forth seek  a  long-term  cutback  In  production 
ignores  the  fact  that  America  is  an  energy- 


intensive  country,  dependent  on  automotive 
commutation  and  fuel  consuming  indus- 
tries. It  is  not,  we  would  suggest,  the  work  of 
Satan  working  for  Shell  Oil  which  has 
caused  the  current  shortage,  nor  will  cur 
problems  be  exorcised  away  by  rationing  or 
other  national  socialist  solutions.  The  cause 
of  our  present  discontents  is  a  critical  lacls 
of  refined  oil  supplies,  a  shortage  which  re- 
sulted from  the  artlfixsially  low  price  of  fuel 
forced  on  the  oil  companies  by  governmental 
agencies  which,  as  always,  are  capable  of 
making  political,  but  not  economic  deci4 
sions.  Drilling,  refining  and  labor  costs  ris4 
with  inflation.  Keepmg  them  artiacially  loW 
warrants  a  shortened  supply  and  our  run* 
nlng  the  risk  of  black-outs  in  the  year  ahead. 
At  a  time  of  depleting  social  mores  and  val- 
ues, we  certainly  do  not  need  re-lnstltutiou- 
alization  of  that  value  known  as  scarcity,  anc} 
that  Is  what  Inevitably  follows  a  system  ol 
government  rationing.  | 

Youth  for  the  Energy  Solution  does  not 
claim  to  know  all  the  answers.  We  are  young 
people,  students  who  happen  to  have  a  po- 
litically conservative  point  of  view.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  any  rationing  should  be  Imple- 
mented, It  ought  to  be  rationing  the  size  of 
government,  not  oil.  To  this  end.  we  urge 
senior  political  leaders  to  Join  our  ranks  in 
this  effort,  an  InvltaticMi  which  does  not  ex- 
clude non-oonservatives.  Senator  Prormira 
and  Congressman  Arends  led  the  effort  which 
prevented  Pederal-slush  funds  being  re- 
warded to  failing  Indtistrlal  firms  like  Lock- 
heed. It  would  seem  natural  that  in  a  sim- 
ilar bid  for  economy  In  government,  they 
should  Join  In  this  flght  against  rationing 
and  the  expensive  company  of  bureaucrats 
It  would  require.  Once  we  are  returned  to  a 
free  market  system  in  energy,  we  could  Join 
in  an  effort  to  end  government  subsidies  to 
the  oil  companies,  subsidies  in  the  form  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  (e.g.,  expensing 
of  Intangible  drilling  costs)  and  foreign  tax 
credits  against  U.S.  corporate  Income.  There- 
iore,  we  hereby  invite  Ser»ator  Proxmire  and 
Congressman  Arends  to  lead  other  interested 
colleagues  In  this  battle  against  the  ever- 
growing Federal  bureaucracy.  Beginning  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  with  the  opening  of  the  session's 
business,  we  will  visit  their  offices  as  well  as 
those  of  other  political  leaders  to  personally 
deliver  our  messages  and  invitations. 

Finally,  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  will 
be  hoWlng  an  emergency  meeting  of  our  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  this  weekend,  Feb- 
ruary 15-17,  at  the  Dulles  Airport  ItoUyr  Inn, 
to  map  out  strategy  to  coordinate  this  young 
people's  campaign  against  rationing. 

We  agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, former  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  recently 
said  that  "Economies  that  are  managed  by 
license  and  edict  and  coupon  books  are  also 
•oonomles  with  the  per\'aalve  corruption  and 
graft."  If  it  is  one  thing  Washington  does 
not  need  more  of,  it  Is  pervasive  corruption 
and  graft.  Rationing  would  Invite  such  a  sit- 
uation, and  it  would  celebrate  the  victory  of 
an  economic  socialism  that  should  have  died 
with  the  Pharoahs,  one  which  poses  the  great- 
est current  threat  to  our  economic  liberty 
and  weU  bemg. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  | 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodks).  for  February  20,  1974,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  bsUiance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  ilhiess 
in  the  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hous«,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bakkr)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  QtriE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLEB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rot,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BdxTCALFE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  immediately  following 
the  prayer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  King  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  Hammerschhist  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bray  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dbrwinski  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McClort  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frxnzel  In  flye  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMXR  In  two  Instsmces. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  HXTDNUT. 

B^.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Archer  . 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  RnrALDo. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  CowABLX  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Spknci. 

Mr.  Davxb  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Bir.  Amhttnzio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Vtsaa.  In  four  tostances. 

Mr.  GomAUS  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  anas  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  in  10 
Instances. 
Ms.  Abzttg  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  BoLAND  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  GUNTER  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Gorman  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  PncE. 
Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  fom*  instances. 
Mr.  Ford.  i 

Mr.  Burton.  | 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
tnmjBmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  Peace  Oorp«; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  oa. 
budgetary  reserves  as  of  February  4,  1974, 
pursuant  to  31  TJ.8.C.  OBlc-l  (section  3, 
Public  Law  93-9) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  anniial  report  of  th«  C<M-poratlon  for 
oalend&r  year  1973,  pxirsuant  to  46  XJB.C. 
548(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Conunerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Becrettuy  of  (3om- 
merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Received  From  the  Comptsolleb  Genebal 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  payments  from  tiae 
special  bank  >account  to  l^e  Lockheed  Corp. 
for  the  C-6A  aircraft  program,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  December  81.  1973,  pursuant 
to  section  803(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-165; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  12854.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI)  : 

ViS,.  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  pension  re- 
form; to  the  Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
letter  mall  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  at  no  cost  to  the  sender,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  as  It  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  charter  bus  operations  by  grantees 
of  Federal  financial  asslstanoe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  UOALL) : 
HJl.  12858.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boiindarles;  to  the  Committee  on  Interl(» 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habsha)  : 
H.R.  12859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  the  T^deral-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 
establish  a  unified  transportation  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purpoBes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
VLB..  12860,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  when 
claims  must  be  presented  for  reimbursement 
of  memorial  services  expenses  In  the  cfise  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  remains 
are  not  recovered;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  12861.  A  bUl  to  reeetablUh  Novem- 
ber 11  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  12862.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,  to  Increase   the   rates   of  vo- 
cational   rehabilitation,   educational   assist- 
ance, and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons,  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  educational  assistance 
programs,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OORMAN: 
H.R.  12863.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6108 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUUSKI: 
H.R.  12864.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1936  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates  -under  that  act,  to  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  dxtPONT: 
H.R.  12865.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  individual's 
principal  residence  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  12866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amo\int  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  eftm  while  recelv- 
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Ing  benefits  tb«:eund«^  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mwvnw. 

HJR.  12867.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  n  and 
xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
Formulary  Committee,  among  the  items  and 
Bervlces  covered  under  the  hospital  insur- 
axLce  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  12868.  A  biU  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

-as..  12869.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  chlorine  and  certain  other  chem- 
icals and  substances  which  are  necessary  for 
safe  drinking  water  and  for  waste  water 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  12870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  Act  of  1972  by  Increasing  the  au- 
thorization; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yatbon) : 

H.R.  12871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bvisi- 
ness  Act  to  provide  fcH*  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  affected  by  the  energy  short- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 

H.R.  12872.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  other  persons,  to  Improve  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 

EH.  12873.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small 
biislness  concerns  affected  by  the  energy 
shortage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATKR: 

H.R.  12874.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
time  spent  by  Federal  employees  assigned  to 
the  California  offshore  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  hours  of  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJl.  12876.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  medicare  for  routine  Pa- 
panicolaou tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine 
cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRrPFITHS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  and  Mr.  Basillo)  : 

H.R.  12876.  A  bill  to  create  a  national 
system  of  health  security;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  12877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12878.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  12879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Ashuit,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  CoRBiAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 


fornia, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.   Gttnter,  Mr. 
Habbington,   Mr.   Heckleb   of   West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,   Mr.   HxJNGATE,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr. 
Long    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Moaklet, 
Mr.  Pritchart,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Shout, 
Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey,   Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
HJt.  12880.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised of  records  concerning  them  which  are 
maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  12881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Museum;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MACDON.\LD: 
H.R.  12882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate,  In  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  weU  located  outside  the 
United     States,    the     percentage     depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  intangi- 
ble drUling  and  develc^ment  costs,  and  to 
deny   a  foreign   tax   credit   with   respect   to 
the  Income  derived  from  any  such  well;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12883.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hosmeb,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  BtTBTON,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  de  Ltrco,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
LuJAN,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Rttnnels, 
Mr.  RtTPPE,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNC,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
H.R.  12884.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for  himseU,   Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Ur.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California, 
Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rxsole,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Stddds, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  12885.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wUdemess;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MELCHER   (for  himself  and 
Ms.  Aszug)  : 
H.R.  12886.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Lxooxrr,  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr. 

MOAKLEY,    Mrs.    SCHBOEDEB,    MT.    RO- 
SENTHAL,  Mr.  Frenzel,   Mr.   Roybal, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  BrrRKE  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  12887.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  to  per- 
mit suits  against  bodies  politic  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  certain  vio- 
lations of  civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
gell, Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennwlvanla, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Eckhabot,  Mr.  Po- 
dell, Mr  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.   12888.   A   bill   to  regulate  commerce 
and  amend   the  Natural   Gas  Act  so  as  to 
provide  increased  supplies  of  natural  gas,  oil. 


and  related  products  at  reasonable  prices  to 
the  consumer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HiLLis)  : 
H.R.  12889.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to  repeal   the   recently' 
added    provision    for    the   establishment    of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  tmder  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.    12890.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies 
and   equipment   to   State   and    local   publia 
recreation    agencies;    to   the    Committee   od 
Government  Operations.  | 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R. .^2881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Comjnerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  tha'i 
rateKpre  compensatory,  to  allow  more  flex- 
ibility'^ establishing  rates,  to  facilitate  the 
abandonment  of  uneconomic  raU  lines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  assist  in  financing  cf 
rail  transportation  and  to  develop  a  rolling 
stock  sched tiling  and  control  system;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.    12892.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Publia 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act,  and  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend  programs  of   health   services,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN  : 
H  R.    12893.    A    bill   to   commemorate    the 
American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial  by  es- 
tablishing a  meetinghouse  program,  by  mak- 
ing grants  available  to  each  of  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  re- 
storing certain  historic  sites  with  a  view  to 
designating  and  preserving  such  sites  for  use 
as  meetinghouses  in  connection  with  suca 
bicentermlal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Ma. 
Abztjg,  Mr.  BisoLAND,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Gibbons,  Miss  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rzuss,  Mr.  Roonet   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tow- 
ell  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Wolef,  and  Mr.  Wos 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  12894.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent   commission  to  administer  the  Internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols: 
H.J.  Res.  904.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
April  30,  1974,  as  a  National  Day  for  Humilia- 
tion, Fastiag,  and  Prayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  BOLLING:  ! 

H  J.  Res    905.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1974  Joint  Economic 
Committee    Report;    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   Secretary   of   the  Army  to   receive   for 
Instruction    at    the    U.S.    Military    Academy 
one  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.J.  Res.  907   Joint  resolution  authorlzin|; 
the   President  to  proclaim   the  28th  day  c€ 
September    1974    as    Teachers   Day;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RAWKnVB: 
BJ.  Bea.  9M.  Joint  nwrtntion  to  designate 
tb«  month  or  Marcli  of  each  year  as  Profea- 
sloQ&I  Social  Work  Month;  to  the  Commltteo 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bylti.  DENT: 
H.   Res.   871.   Reeolution   authorizing   the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  o&tiy  of  office  to 
John  P.  Mnrtha;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  873.  Resolution  In  supptNrt  of  con« 
tlnued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AxcKai,  Mr.  BatTMAN,  Mr.  BuaoEir^, 
Mr.  Chambkruun,  Mr.  Cbapfku.,  Mr. 
Dan  Dakqsl,  Mr.  DnfHOLM,  Mr.  Dn- 
wnrsKi,  Mr.  Ddwcak,  Mr.   Fclton, 
Mrs  Oreeit  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hammeb- 
scHMmr,  Mr.  Hschixb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HDfSRAW,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Httokxtt,  Mr.  BimB.  Mr.  Kxtchxtm, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Mamn,  Mr.  Mathib  of 
Qeorgla.  Mr.  MoincoiusT,  Mr.  Boa- 
naoM  of  ytrglnla,  and  Mr.  Sboup)  : 
R.  Res.  873.  Resolution  eziMvsslng  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  expendltare  of  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
ttoa;  to  Xtut  Oommtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BRKAUZ    (for    himself    Mr. 
Shusikk.  Mr.  SacxB,  Mr.  WnxiAics. 
Mr.  Chaklbb  Wilboh  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Tatkon,  and  Mr.  Touiro  of  Florida) : 
H.  Res.  874.  Resolution  ezpresslng  the  sense 
ot  ttf  House  at  Representatives  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  money  aiq>roprlated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRZNKLCT: 
H.  Rea.  87S.  Baaolntlon  disapproving  the 
recommendattons  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  at  pay  at  VMeral  oOclals 
trsnamltted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  to 
tlM  Oommmee  oo  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serr- 
tea. 

By  Mr.  CRONIK: 
H.  Res.  878.  Resolution  disapproving  the 


recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  offlciala 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 

Nirrr,  Mr.  Beowi*  of  Michigan,  Mr. 

Chappell,    Mr.    Oei.    Clawson,    Mr. 

DOBtlWICK  V.  DANtELS,  Mr.  Denholm, 

Mr.    DicKTNsoN,    Mr.    En.BEXG,    Mr. 
EvDfs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pottktaik, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Hogan, 
Mr.  Hosmat,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Eikzs,  Mr.  Sntder, 
Mr.    Stmms,    Mr.    WmrEH-ORST,    Mr. 
Charles  H.  WilsoK  of  California,  Mr. 
Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr.    Tottno    of 
Florida) : 
H.  Res.  877.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued  undiluted  U.S.   sovereignty  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  U.S.-owrned   Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Thoke,  Mr.  Ktrob,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
Lm,  Mr.  BtrcHANAN,  Mr.  OtroE,  Mr. 
KtnrKENDALL,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels, Mr.  BmxEs,  Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Chappeil,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr. 
Casey    of    Texas,    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Whtiten,  and  jilr.  Pike)  : 
H.  Res.  878.  Resolution  declaring  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  a  prohibition  of 
extension   of  credit   by  the   iSxport-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MARAZm : 
H.  Res.  879.  Resolution  dlaapprovLng  con- 
gressional pay  raises;   to  the  Committee  on 
I>ost  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  South  CJart^ina) : 
H.  Res.  880.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I 


By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.  Res.  881.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  should  not  be  extended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  8ARASIN: 
H.  Res.  882.  Resolution   disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.   Davis  of  South   Carolina,   Mr! 
Fishes,  Mr.  Pu«ua,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Rarick,  and  Mr.  SATTEanELD) : 
H.  Res.  883.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  UJB.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
KM.  12895.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
Cappucclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  lUlaols: 
HJB.  12806.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl 
B.  Sanborn,  Jr.;   to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xyii,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

350.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  an  accounting  of  American  servicemen 
mlsatng  In  action  In  Indochina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  State  match- 
ing funds  requirements  for  highway  con- 
struction; to  the  Cnnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


SE^ATE^Tueaday,  February  19, 1974 


TlM  Sexuite  met  at  U  o'clodc  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  bjr  the  President 
ino  tempmre  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PXATZa 

"nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ^ 

Almighty  God.  Father  <rf  our  spirits, 
at  the  threshold  of  this  day's  du^,  we 
turn  from  the  tension  of  our  times  and 
from  the  pressure  of  unfinished  tasks, 
beseeching  Thee  to  strength^i  our  finite 
wealcness  by  Thine  infinite  power.  Across 
the  toiling  hours  of  the  day  keep  our 
hearts  in  tune  with  Thee. 

Help  us  to  hear  the  pleas  of  the  pec^le. 
but  to  bear  more  clearly  the  voice  ot 
the  Eternal.  Make  us  receptive  to  wis- 
dom, however,  mediated  to  us,  even  amid 
the  contention  and  collision  of  debate. 

May  we  ever  heed  the  promptings  of 
conscience,  the  corrections  of  Tliy  word, 
the  clear  guldaiue  of  Thy  spirit.  Equip 
us  with  grace  and  crwnpafgdon  that  in 
these  demanding  days  we  may  be  Thy 
worthy  servants.  Hold  ever  brfore  us  the 
vision  of  that  kingdom  which  is  yet  to 
come,  the  ruler  of  which  Is  the  Lord  of 
Life,  in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  ot  the  proceedings  of 
Mondsiy,  February  18,  1174,  be  dispensed 
with.         

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  VANCE  HARTKEi  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  attended  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  appointed  Mr.  Muhphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  d«  la  Garza,  and  Mr, 
Cohen,  as  members  and  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
an  ex  oflclo  member  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1974. 

The  message  also  infcaroed  the  Senate 


that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Finer- 
ies had  appointed  Mr.  Downino,  Mr. 
EcKHARVT.  and  Mr.  Mosrek  as  members 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.3.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1974. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  blUs,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  11884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  F^ederal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
vele^ment  and  commercial  demonstration 
o*  technology  for  combined  aolar  heating  and 
ccK^lng:  and 

HJa.  11873.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  In  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research. 


BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
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sage  from  the  House  on  HH.  11864,  to 
pronde  for  the  early  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  early  development  and 
commercial  demonstration  of  technology 
for  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
be  temporarily  retained  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


REFERRAL  OP  COMMUNICATION  ON 
UNIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM ACT  OF  1974  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  commu- 
nication frcwn  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  Unified  Transportation 
System  Act  of  1974  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Finance;  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
CHILES  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  to 
speak  today  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 


CHUJ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  with  interest  and  some  amusement 
the  "chUi"  war  which  seems  to  have  been 
touched  off  at  that  famous  Mexican  res- 
taurant, "The  National  Press  Club,"  be- 
tween two  distinguished  U.S.  Senators 
from  the  States  of  Arizcma  and  Texas. 

When  my  fellow  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Pete  Domenici,  offered  to  set- 


tle the  dispute  by  selecting  the  world's 
second  best  chili  in  a  chili  competition 
between  the  two  bellicose  cliili-loving 
States,  I  applauded  his  diplomatic  ges- 
ture and  wished  him  well  as  a  peace- 
maker. 

However,  recent  events  have  forced 
me  to  speak  out.  The  war  of  the  chili  has 
now  spread  to  other  States,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon)  chal- 
lenging the  others  for  second  place.  I  felt 
that  I  am  perhaps  in  the  best  pavilion 
to  mediate  and  bring  peace  with  honor 
back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  National 
Press  Club.  It  is  certainly  no  time  for 
further  brushfire  wars,  over  hot  chilies, 
either  red  or  green. 

My  special  qualification  for  the  media- 
tion post  is.  of  course,  well  known.  I  am 
the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  who  can 
honestly  say  that  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  my  ancestors 
were  already  in  what  is  now  New  Mexico 
and  already  growing  and  cooking  chilies. 
In  fact,  as  I  often  tell  students,  they 
served  pinto  beans  and  chili  to  the'Pil- 
grims. 

The  Spaniards  who  discovered  the  chili 
plant  carried  it  north  and  east  and  west 
as  they  pioneered — but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  they  carried  it  from  its  na- 
tive land  of  New  Mexico  to  other  areas  of 
what  has  since  become  the  United  States. 

Out  of  respect  for  understandable  sen- 
sitivities, I  normally  do  not  mention  the 
handicaps  of  monoculturalism  and  mono- 
lingualism  which  are  suffered  by  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  However,  in 
a  case  of  this  sort,  where  a  specific  cul- 
tural background  is  essential  to  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem,  I  am  sure 
that  my  friends  will  welcome  my  special 
taste  talent  which  is  so  pertinent  to  set- 
tlement of  the  current  chUi  battle.  As  any 
resident  of  New  Mexico  can  testify,  de- 
scribing the  absolutely  perfect  chili  of 
New  Mexico  to  those  who  were  not  born 
to  the  "pod"  is  like  trying  to  describe  the 
colors  of  a  sunset  to  a  friend  born  blind. 

My  sympathies  to  those  fellow  Sen- 
ators who  have  risen  to  defend  their 
States,  brandishing  stories  of  chilies 
grown  or  cooked  in  States  other  than  New 
Mexico.  But  surely  com  or  bull  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  weapon  for  them. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
chili  in  the  history  of  this  continent  and 
to  speed  a  better  understanding  of  the 
negotiations  which  I  am  prepared  to 
pursue  as  mediator,  I  have  requested  that 
the  publication  "Chile"  be  sent  from  the 
New  Mexico  State  University  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  to  all  Senators, 
and  that  several  copies  be  made  available 
to  the  National  Press  Club  for  use  by 
investigative  reporters  who  wish  to  prop- 
erly cover  hot  stories  and  raise  national 
steam  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  more  formal  history 
of  the  "Chile"  pamphlet,  I  will  also  send 
copies  of  "Delia  Montoya's  Famous  Rec- 
ipes," a  publication  much  sought  after 
by  those  who  know  their  chili  facts. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  remarks 
will  be  accepted  in  their  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  multicultural  imderstanding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  the  eloquent  statement 
about  chili,  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  has  convinced 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  his 
is  the  next  best  dish  to  North  Carolina 
barbeque. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  yielding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in-i 
tend  to  use  the  remainder  of  his  time?    ! 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  no  objection,  that 
his  remaining  time  be  allocated  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  no  objection. 

(The  remarks  Senator  ERV^N  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3013  and  S.  3014  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previoiis  order,  the  Senator  from. 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  be  charged  againsi 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ; 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  at  this  time  under  the  order, 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETENTE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  only  in  the  recent  past  that  detente 
has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
lexicon  of  American  diplomacy.  Until 
the  advent  of  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  and  later,  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pohcy  necessi- 
tated little  or  no  "relaxation  of  strained 
relations  or  tension — as  between  na- 
tions"— a5  detente  is  defined  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Now,  however,  the  pursuit  of  detente 
with  Soviet  Rtissia  and  the  Peoples's  Re- 
public of  China  are  two  of  the  basic  and 
most  prominently  exposed  facets  of  U.S. 
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foreign  relations.  This  policy  of  detente 
has  its  adherents,  and  it  has  Its  detrac- 
tors. In  the  present  political  climate  in 
America,  they  are  sdmost  equally  divided. 
I  would  lllie  to  pose  the  question:  What 
IS  the  alternative? 

Hr^t,  let  me  offer  a  definition  of  what 
detente  does  not  mean.  It  does  not  mean 
tJiat  we  accept  the  ideology  or  the  values 
or  endorse  the  form  of  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
C'liina.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States,  in  the  pursuit  of  detente,  should 
in  the  slightest  degree  jeopardize  the  se- 
curity or  stability  of  this  Nation,  without 
being  assured  of  a  reciprocity  which 
would  guarantee  a  continuation  of 
equable  power  relationsliips.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  seek  in  symbolic 
fashion  &n  aura  of  better  relations — 
detent*  through  documents — without 
first  developing  sure  and  substantive 
imderpinnings. 

The  rationale  for  detente  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  that  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  or  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  imthlnkable  for  rea- 
sonable men  in  all  three  countries.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  a  venture  bom  of  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation,  which,  hc^pefully, 
will  evolve  into  a  process  with  tangible 
benefits  in  human,  scientific,  and  eco- 
nomic contacts  and  exchanges. 

While  the  policy  of  detente  is  still  in  its 
relative  Infancy,  it  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  major  power  relationships  of  just  a 
decade  ago.  Then,  our  relations  with  the 
UfJ.SJl.  were  still  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Berlin  con- 
frontation. Our  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  were  nonexistent.  The 
Vietnam  war  was  beginning  to  escalate, 
and  the  Communist  powers  were  espous- 
ing revolution  through  the  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation. 

It  is  indisputable  that  our  cinrent  re- 
lations with  Russia  and  China  are  no- 
ticeably improved,  but  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion arises.  Have  we  moved  too  far,  too 
fast,  and  too  trustingly?  This  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  for  anyone  not  privy  to 
the  Innermost  negotiations  between  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  concerned.  His- 
tory shows  that  the  negotiations  and 
agreements  between  nations  that  are 
disseminated  to  the  people  are  seldom 
of  equal  significance  with  the  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  that  are  conducted 
In  private.  Those  of  us  who  are  outside 
these  private  realms  can  only  hope  that 
the  men  entrusted  with  the  representa- 
tion and  protection  of  our  Nation's  vital 
interests  are  at  all  times  aware  that  his- 
tory is  replete  with  examples  of  trust 
betrayed. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  preven- 
tion of  war  is  the  prime  object  of  detente, 
we  should,  nevertheless,  look  beyond  the 
purely  strategic  questions.  We  should 
attempt  to  determine  under  what  cir- 
cumstances we  should  build  a  broader 
pattern  of  relations  with  the  Soviets  and 
with  the  People's  Republic. 

For  detente  to  be  successful,  it  Is  nec- 
essary that  all  parties  focus  realistically 
on  the  tough  issues  that  are  the  source  of 
international  friction.  It  was  not  until 
tl«  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Prance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
U.8.3.R..  on  the  other,  took  a  realistic 
look  at  their  differences  over  the  status 


of  Berlin  that  a  tolerable  agreement  was 
reached,  assuring  access  between  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany.  Agreement 
having  been  reached  on  this  seemingly 
insoluable  question,  it  was  then  possible 
to  apply  the  same  criteria  to  other  tough 
military  and  political  issues  in  Europe. 
The  Vienna  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions,  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
fei-ence  on  Securit>'  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  are  outcomes  of  this  pragmatism. 

This  same  realism  underlies  the  objec- 
tives of  the  SALT  talks,  and  is  also  at 
the  heart  of  the  June  1973,  Agreement 
on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S Jl. 
Though  the  pace  of  these  negotiations  on 
such  sober  issues  is  frustratingly  slow, 
that  is  the  nature  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  eventually  the 
mutually  desired  objectives  will  be  at- 
tained, just  as  long  as  the  channels  of 
commiuiication  are  kept  open.  As  long 
as  there  is  reasonable  dialogue  between 
the  nations  concerned — as  long  as  fric- 
tion, confrontation,  and  political  warfare 
are  kept  to  a  minimum — it  is  possible  to 
move  forward  in  the  field  of  economic 
relations.  For,  in  the  final  analysis  mu- 
tually advantageous  trade  between  na- 
tions Is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
avoidance  of  a  military  confrontation. 
No  treaty  or  agreement  has  ever  been 
stronger  than  national  self-interest. 

In  the  decades  of  the  1950's  and  the 
1960's,  it  v,as  valid  to  ask  if  by  supply- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.  with  American  food- 
stuffs, consumer  goods,  industrial  equip- 
ment, and  technology,  the  United  States 
was  not  freehig  Soviet  resources  that 
might  be  chsuineled  into  military  pro- 
duction, to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  secu- 
rity. This  question  is  not  now  critical,  as 
Soviet  economy,  though  slow  and  erratic 
In  its  growth  since  World  War  n,  has  for 
some  years  been  able  to  devote  increas- 
ing portions  of  tliat  growth  to  consiuner 
benefits  without  detriment  to  military 
potential. 

If  the  policy  of  detente  has  a  danger. 
It  Is  that  increasing  levels  of  its  success 
carry  with  them  the  potential  for  mind- 
less euphoria  and  uncritical  complacen- 
cy. As  much  as  a  lessening  of  interna- 
tional frictions  and  a  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tensions  are  to  be  desired, 
they  must  not  be  won.  in  the  slighter^t 
degree,  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  security 
and  stability.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
the  policy  of  det«ite  is  an  xmqualified 
success,  and  the  possibility  of  military 
confrontation  becomes  extremely  re- 
mote, then,  and  only  then,  might  it  be 
r'?33ible  for  the  United  States  to  reduce 
our  commitment  to  defense  security. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  approve  of.  or 
could  even  personally  tolerate  the  social 
and  political  repression  that  apparently 
is  standard  operating  procedure  in  the 
Soviet  Union — anymore  than  I  approve 
of,  or  could  tolerate,  the  caste  system  in 
India,  which,  though  banned  tmder  the 
Indian  Constitution,  is  still  verj'  much  a 
part  of  life  on  the  Indian  subcontinent; 
or  the  economic  and  social  repression 
practiced  by  the  cligaichies  in  certain  of 
the  coiuitries  of  Latin  America.  But  what 
we,  as  a  nation,  can  morally  approve, 
and  what  we  must  tolerate  in  order  to 
maintain  our  position  as  a  leading  In- 
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fluence  In  the  world  commimlty,  are 
vastly  different. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday. 
February  14,  there  was  published  "A 
Brief  Essay  on  the  Ontology  of  Ethical 
Principles  in  International  Affairs"  writ- 
ten by  Invin  Berger,  professor  of  English 
at  the  Bronx  Commimlty  College.  The 
essay,  in  its  entirety,  read: 

National  governments  are  primarUy  mer- 
cantile enterprises.  Allegiance  to  ethical  be- 
havior between  and  among  countries  is  cou- 
tingeut  on  secure  financial  relationships. 

The  moralists  will  condemn  this  view 
as  being  dangerously  cynical.  The  prag- 
matists  will  applaud  its  practicality.  But 
wliether  we  condemn  or  applaud,  there 
is  no  denj'ing  that  the  brief  essay  con- 
tains a  significant  element  of  truth.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  American 
Revolution,  men  have  not  moved  against 
men  for  spiritual  as  against  material 
reasons  since  the  defense  of  Christendom 
against  the  Saracen. 

More  than  any  other  single  happen- 
ing, the  expulsion  of  Aleksander  Solzhe- 
nitsyn  from  his  native  land  to  West  Ger- 
many, has  called  into  question  the  de- 
sirability of  our  policy  of  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  further  example 
of  repression  of  indlvidxial  liberty  by  the 
Soviet  Government  will  inevitably  cause 
further  erosion  in  the  base  of  support  in 
the  United  States  for  the  detente  policy. 
But,  though  the  outrage  that  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  America  is  understandable,  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  influence  our  of- 
ficial attitudes  to  the  exclusion  of  com- 
monsense,  or  to  jeopardize  the  course  of 
official  negotiations  directed  toward 
America's  enlightened  self-interest.  This 
latest  display  of  the  Kremlin's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  does  not  override  the  need  for 
further  relaxation  of  tension,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  be- 
tween the  world's  two  most  powerful  na- 
tions. And,  as  a  practical  matter,  apart 
from  the  philosophy  of  when  to  conduct 
business  with  whom,  blanket  cond^nna- 
tion  of  Soviet  internal  policies  on  moral- 
istic groimds  and  the  overtise  of  leverage 
by  economic  means  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  U.S.S.R.  In  fact,  and  de- 
spite some  American  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  have  moved  to  a  no- 
ticeable degree  on  the  vexing  question  of 
freedom  to  emigrate,  over  the  past  year. 
What  was  a  trickle  ol  emigrants  from 
Russia  has  now  grown  to  thousands.  I  am 
informed  by  oiur  Government  that  the 
education  taxes  that  were  le\1ed  on 
many  Soviet  citizens — especially  Jewish 
citizens — are  not,  in  fact,  being  collected. 

So,  however  antithetical  to  American 
ideals  and  to  the  American  system  of 
government  the  Soviet  system  may  be,  it 
is  naive  for  us  to  expect  tliat  the  Soviet 
Union  will  make  a  formal  admission  that 
its  system  is  wrong,  or  that  it  will  codify 
to  the  world  and  to  its  own  citizens  that 
a  new  set  of  values  is  being  accepted  in 
response  to  pressures  from  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else.  The  Soviets 
have  softened  their  stance  on  some  key 
pouits.  but  have  done  so  tacitly.  I  believe 
tliat  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  do 
not  believe,  nor  do  I  expect,  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  make  a  public  capitulation. 
To  tlunk  that  they  wiU  is  to  be  imrealis- 
tic.  We  cannot  remake  Russia  in  our 
image  and  after  our  own  likeness. 
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This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  realistically  hope  to  influence 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union,  bearing  in 
mind  the  limits  of  pride  of  a  powerful, 
sovereign  state.  But  the  prerequisite  to 
such  an  accomplishment  is  relief  from 
the  dangei-s  of  physical  confrontation. 
This  danger  is  gradually  receding  on  the 
foundation  of  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
over  the  past  3  years.  If  this  basic  sense 
of  security  is  achieved,  the  most  reason- 
able way  for  the  United  States  to  work  for 
long-range  change  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  through  a  broader  front  of  interrelated 
interests  to  be  developed  between  tlie  two 
coimtries  over  what  could  be  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  will  involve  expan- 
sion and  deepening  of  the  ties  between 
groups,  enterprises,  and  individuals.  In 
this  endeavor,  there  is  no  room  for  false 
optimism.  Success,  if  it  comes,  will  not 
be  rapid.  But  what  chances  there  are  for 
success  will  not  be  helped  by  an  over- 
abundance of  emotionalism,  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  balance  our  inherent  idealism  by 
the  pragmatism  of  self-interest. 

The  United  States  must  attempt  to 
build  on  the  foimdations  that  detente 
has  built  to  date — flimsy  as  they  may  l>e. 
We  must  do  so  with  our  eyes  open.  We 
must  drive  hard  bargains,  with  high  but 
realistic  prices.  We  must  do  so  while 
maintaining  good  relations  with  our  old 
friends  and  allies.  We  must  do  so  without 
jeopardy  to  our  national  security  for  as 
long  as  the  possibility  of  failure  exists. 
To  lower  our  defenses  at  home  or  abroad 
without  asstiring  ourselves  that  corre- 
sponding steps  toward  a  lower  armed 
profile  are  being  taken  by  the  Soviets  is 
both  wishful  thinking  and  bad  nego- 
tiating. 

I  believe  tliat  pursuit  of  the  policy  of 
detente  is  a  sortie  worth  making,  just  as 
long  as  we  remember  the  military  maxim 
that  no  competent  leader  makes  a  sortie 
without  insuring  the  invulnerability  of 
his  base.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  tlie 
question  that  I  posed  earlier  in  this 
speech — what  is  the  alternative? 


the  Third  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Caracas,  V«i- 
ezuela.  on  June  20  through  August  29, 

1974,  in  addition  to  the  group  appointed 
yesterday. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  The  Senator  has  13 
minutes  remaimng. 

<The  remarks  Senator  Weicker  made 
at  this  point  on  S.  3015,  the  Mandatory 
Gas  Rationing  Act  of  1974,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  and  a  half  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


THIRD  UNITED  NA-HONS  LAW  OP 
THE  SEA  CONFERENCE— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
through  an  inadvertence  yesterday,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BtJCKLKY)  was  left  off  the  list  of 
delegates  to  the  Third  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Jiuie  20  through 
August  29,  1974.  I  send  a  memorandum 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  act  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  to  attend 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  media  re- 
ports over  the  last  week  and  correspond- 
ence received  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  from  Mr.  Jaworski  point  to 
the  increasing  possibility  of  a  fuilher 
showdouTi  between  the  counsel  to  the 
President  and  the  OfSce  of  Special 
Prosecutor.  Witliout  malung  a  determi- 
nation of  the  legal  merits  of  either  posi- 
tion, I  believe  the  potential  for  confron- 
tation once  more  makes  it  absolutely 
crucial  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  insure  the  necessary  independence 
and  authority  to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
If  sucli  action  is  not  taken  by  the  Con- 
gi-ess.  it  seems  likely  to  reflect  on  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  Mr.  Jaworski, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  possibly  on 
the  President's  counsel.  Legislation  di- 
rected at  the  objective  of  independence 
for  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee December  3,  1973 — S.  2611,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Hart  and  Bayh.  and 
S.  2642,  introduced  by  Senator  Hruska 
and  myself.  Pursuant  to  a  decision  of 
tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  both 
proposals  remain  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
witiiout  any  known  action  contemplated. 
I  thought  this  decision  to  be  in  error  at 
the  time  it  was  mtuie  and  so  stated  on 
the  floor.  Recent  events  confirm  my  ap- 
prehensions. 

I  point  out  that  the  pressures  I  refer 
to  ^^ith  regard  to  the  Special  Prosecutor 
can  come  from  either  side,  or  both  sides, 
with  regard  to  any  decision  he  may 
make.  One  decision  may  place  him  In 
the  jeopardy  of  being  discharged  by  the 
White  House.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pendency  of  either  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  call  for  a  new  appointment 
of  a  Special  Prosecutor  hanging  over  his 
head  frwn  the  Senate  might  be  accused 
of  being  for  the  purpose  of  pressure  on 
declsiona  he  may  make,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Circumstances  parallel  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  former  Special  Prosecutor 
Cox,  the  former  Attorney  General,  and 
his  deputy,  must  not  be  permitted  to 


develop  again.  The  investigations  and 
legal  actions  initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Prosecutor  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted or  terminated.  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  insure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor. 

It  is  not  fail"  to  Mr.  Jaworsld.  tlie  At- 
torney General,  or  the  President's  coun- 
sel to  leave  this  whole  area  in  limbo. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  making  writ- 
ten requests  to  both  Senator  Scott  and 
through  him  to  Senator  Mansfield,  ask- 
ing expeditious  floor  consideration  of  tlie 
proposals  pertaining  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Prosecutor  tliat  are  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar.  If  tlie  leaderships'  posi- 
tion remains  unchanged  on  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  I  expect  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  to  try  to  bring  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  tlie  full  Sen- 
ate. I  beUeve  this  matter  is  serious 
enough  to  merit  such  an  initiative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadersliip  ap- 
preciates the  request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  would  be 
aware  of  the  custom,  the  precedent,  the 
procedure  in  this  body  which  normally 
leaves  the  determination  as  to  wliat 
should  be  called  up  to  the  joint  leader- 
ship. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  it  was 
largely  tlirough  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  now  speaking  that 
debate  was  shortened  on  tlie  Special 
Prosecutor  bills  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  at  that  time  said  that  tlie 
retention  of  these  two  proposals  on  the 
calendar,  one  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  and 
other  Senators,  and  the  other  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft)  .  would  serve  as  insurance  and  as- 
surance to  Mr.  Jaworski  so  that  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  what  had  oc- 
cuned  to  Mr.  Cox.  The  purpose  was  to 
serve  notice  that  if  there  was  such  a  repe- 
tition, it  would  then  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to  call  \x\i 
legislation  dealing  with  an  independent 
Special  Prosecutor  immediately. 

While  there  have  been  straws  in  the 
wind  which  indicate  that  relations  are 
not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  if  the  press 
is  to  be  believed,  between  the  fecial 
Prosecutor  and  Mr.  James  St.  Clair,  who 
represents  the  Wliite  House,  I  would  urge 
the  Senator  from  Oliio  to  give  the  lead- 
ership a  Utile  time  chi  this  and  to  see  how 
things  develop  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  dislinguii>hed 
majority  leader  for  his  comments.  I 
greatly  appreciated,  early  in  December 
when  we  were  considering  the  Special 
Prosecutor  legislation,  the  agieement  of 
the  leadership  to  keep  these  bills  pending, 
keep  them  on  the  calendar,  keep  them 
ready  for  consideration.  However,  as  I 
recall,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  at  that  time,  I 
pointed  out  that  I  felt  that  leaving  the 
bUls  on  the  calendar  was  a  mistake,  be- 
cause the  decisions  made  by  the  Special 
Prasecutor  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities might  be  made  vmder  the  shadow 
of  the  legislation.  Either  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  call  for  appointment  <rf  a 
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Special  Prosecutor.  At  that  time  it  was 
obvious  tiiat  it  would  be  Mr.  Jaworski. 
Whether  that  is  so  obvious  now  remains 
to  be  seen. 

I  do  feel  that  we  have  gotten  to  the 
situation  where  decisions  made  by  Mr. 
Jaworski  imder  the  responsibilities  he 
has  are  going  to  be  considered  by  many 
to  have  been  made  tmder  the  threat 
either  that  Congress  is  going  to  move  to 
replace  him  or  that  he  might  be  subject 
to  discharge,  as  he  is  legally,  by  the  At- 
torney Qeneral,  under  the  same  pattern 
that  was  followed  in  the  Cox  case.  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  is  becoming  an  intol- 
erable one,  one  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  have  an  obligation  to  act  to 
give  notice  to  the  public  generally  of  the 
specific  responsibilities  which  the  Special 
Prosecutor  has,  so  that  he  can  carry 
out  his  duties  without  being  imder  any 
shadow.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
recollect  the  colloquy  we  hswl.  It  seems 
that  neither  of  us  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion since  then.  However,  I  would  point 
out  that  certain  commitments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Jaworski  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  would  further  point 
out  that  at  the  first  hint  of  difficulty  he 
commimicated  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  the  sigreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  has  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  am  certain  that  he  has  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Senate.  I  daresay  that  he 
has  the  full  confidence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  pe<H>Ie.  So  those  are 
factors  which  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
sider because  he  is  not  going  to  be  fired  by 
cna  former  colleague,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who,  when  he  was  at  the  hearings 
on  his  confirmation,  went  pretty  far  out 
In  stating  what  his  support  of  Mr.  Ja- 
worski would  be. 

I  certainly  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
President  would  fire  Mr.  Jaworski  be- 
cause he  was,  in  effect,  the  President's 
choice. 

If  the  Senator  would  aUow  us  a  little 
time,  let  \is  see  how  things  come  out. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  remarlu  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  say  that  the  reason  I 
am  here  today  repeating  the  statement  I 
made  at  that  time  is  that  certain  state- 
ments made  in  the  press  would  leave  this 
Impression  with  the  American  people. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I  have 
confidence  in  Mr.  Jaworski,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  Senators  have  confidence  in 
him.  However,  why  should  we  handicap 
him  and  put  him  under  a  cloud.  I  think 
that  he  ought  to  be  above  suspicion  in 
this  case.  And  I  think  the  type  of  impli- 
cations that  have  been  made  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jaworski  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  fired  one  way  or  the  other 
cast  doubt  on  the  situation. 

I  know  the  commitments  that  have 
been  made.  I  think  that  they  will  be  hon- 
ored. I  do  not  think  it  will  help  to  resolve 
this  matter  by  having  it  held  under  a 
cloud  with  no  specific  authority  given,  as 
we  could  do  under  the  bill  for  the  Special 
Prosecutor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate tlie  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  He  know.s 
how  I  feel  about  the  Special  Pioseculor. 
He  is  also  aware  that  Judge  Sirica  and 


Judge  Gesell,  I  believe,  both  indicated 
that  they  believe  that  this  Is  the  wrong 
way  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  special 
prosecutor. 

I  could  not  disagree  with  them  more. 
I  think  that  they  are  wrong.  And  I  think 
that  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  create  and  select  a  Special 
Prosecutor. 

I  would  again  ask  the  Senator  to  allow 
us  a  little  time  and  let  us  see  how  things 
develop,  because  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Incidentally,  by  way  of  keeping  the 
record  straight,  the  comments  of  Judge 
Sirica  and  Judge  Qesell  are  not  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  no  power  to  appoint 
a  special  prosecutor.  I  think  that  the 
statements  were  made  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing reluctance,  certainly  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Sirica  and  the  other  judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  regarding  any 
proposal  we  might  consider  by  which 
judges  might  be  called  upon  to  appoint- 
a  special  prosecutor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Sometimes  judges,  like  attorneys 
who  appear  before  them,  talk  out  of  turn, 
too. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately I  was  ixnable  to  be  present  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  when  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  who  an- 
nounced during  the  recent  recess  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

I  want  to  join  with  those  who  ex- 
pressed regret  at  his  decision.  I  also  join 
in  expressions  of  understanding  as  to 
the  reasons  why  he  might  want  to  go 
home  and  do  some  of  the  things  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  do  since  his  service  in 
the  Senate  began  back  in  1940. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  body — 
and  the  Nation — will  sorely  miss  George 
Aiken  when  he  does  step  down  after  his 
long  and  distinguished  service. 

In  a  real  sense  it  can  be  said  that  he 
has  become  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
reason  in  the  Senate.  He  has  said  what 
needed  to  be  said,  but  always  in  a  way 
that  commands  the  respect  and  the  at- 
tention of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  finest  meas- 
lu^ments  of  the  kind  of  person  he  is 
would  come  from  those  who  know  him 
best — the  people  la  Vermont. 

For  that  reason,  I  thought  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  add  to  the  statements 
made  yesterday.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  number  of  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Vermont 
newspapers  following  his  announcement 
be  printed  la  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Vt.)  Times  Reporter 
Feb.  16,  1974] 

Oeokge  O.  Aiken 

The  kind  of  senator  and  the  kind  of  person 
George  D.  Aiken  is  can  be  summed  up  in  his 
statement  yesterday  that  he  would  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"In  fairness  to  the  people  of  Vermont,  I  am 
making  this  statement  now,"  were  his  words. 

A  man  of  no  pretense,  his  fairness  and 
honesty  Is  what  have  earned  and  retained  the 
respect  and  support  of  Vermonters  who  have 
returned  him  to  the  Senate  In  five  elections, 
with  scarcely  any  oppoeltlon. 

George  D.  Aiken,  senior  Republican  In  the 
Senate  was  never  a  highly  partisan  man.  One 
of  his  good  friends  and  the  president  with 
whom  he  had  some  of  his  longest  and  most 
intimate  conversations  was  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  visited  with  President  Truman 
nearly  twice  a  week.  In  the  style  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Richard  Nixon,  visits  to  the  White 
House  have  been  In  late  years  much  less 
frequent. 

Elected  to  the  Senat«  In  1940,  Sen.  Aiken 
served  continuously  since  then  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  In  the  last  two  elections  he 
reported  campaign  expenditures  of  just  $14 
In  1962  and  In  1968  of  $17.09.  He  says  that 
one  dollar  of  that  Increase  was  because  of  an 
mcrease  In  postage  rates. 

His  base  was  not  a  political  machine  that 
kept  the  votes  In  line  election  after  election. 
Rather,  his  base  was  his  personal  Integrity 
in  a  day  when  It  has  not  become  unusual  to 
accumulate  personal  fortunes  through  the 
political  process.  It  has  been  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual trust  which  has  been  the  strength  of 
George  Aiken's  political  career. 

Sen.  Aiken  will  be  82  In  August.  Like  so 
many  life  long  Vermonters,  he  said  It  simply 
to  his  Washmgton  Interviewer,  "I  want  to  go 
home." 

He  says  he  has  much  unfinished  work  at 
home  and  he  wants  to  get  back  to  It. 

He  will  continue  In  hte  Influential  capacity, 
for  there  is  yet  much  work  for  Sen.  Aiken  to 
do  In  Washington,  and  the  chorea  he  has 
set  for  himself  back  In  Vermont  may  have  to 
wait  a  bit,  at  lesist  through  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

It  was  a  sincere  and  honest  statement  from 
a  truly  great  but  humble  man — "I  want  to 
go  home."  More  than  one  displaced  Ver- 
monter  around  the  country  would  echo  the 
Senator's  sentiments. 

For  some,  Vermont  Is  a  place  you  leave. 
For  some  It  is  a  place  to  stay.  For  others  it 
Is  a  place  to  which  you  return.  For  George 
Aiken,  It  Is  all  of  these.  He  Is  truly  Vermont's 
First  Citizen. 

(Prom  the  Barre  (Vt.)  Times  Argus,  Feb.  16, 

1974) 

Senator  Azken  Steps  Down 

If  Sen.  Aiken  could  have  seen  the  reaction 
In  Vermont  to  his  announcement  Thursday 
that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  to  a  sixth 
term,  he  would  probably  have  said  In  char- 
acteristic understatement:  "I  guess  It  caused 
a  bit  of  a  stir." 

The  size,  depth,  and  breadth  of  the  stir 
has  not  been  even  remotely  divined  yet,  and 
probably  won't  be  until  all  the  races  for  all 
the  offices  the  decision  leaves  In  doubt  have 
been  firmly  determined.  But  judging  from 
the  Initial  scramble,  the  voters  may  need  a 
graph  and  a  private  appointment  with  a  po- 
litical analyst  to  tell  who  wants  to  do  what 
to  whom  this  November. 

Like  dice.  It  may  also  eventually  turn  out 
that  any  number  can  play  for  the  three  high- 
est offices  that  Vermont  has  to  offer — gov- 
ernor, the  U.S.  House,  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 
At  the  moment,  a  largp  factor  in  determin- 
ing how  those  three  races  shape  up  will  be 
what  Democratic  Gov,  Thomas  P.  Salmon 
and  freshman  Repnbli<r'n  Rep.  Richard  W. 
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Mallary  decide  to  do  now  that  Sen.  Aiken 
has  tlppecl  over  the  first  political  domino. 

In  dark  places  where  people  gathered  In 
Vermont  Thursday,  mumbled  conversations 
could  be  heard  that  went  like  this:  "If  Mal- 
lary goes  for  the  Senate,  and  Salmon  goes 
lor  the  Senate,  who  will  go  for  the  House? 
Or  If  Salmon  goes  for  governor,  what  will 
House  Speaker  Kennedy  do?  Or  If  Chitten- 
den County  State's  Atty.  Patrick  Leahy  In- 
sists upon  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  in- 
stead of  for  governor,  what  will  Salmon  say?" 

And,  of  course,  people  are  wondering  who 
Sen.  Aiken  may  choose  to  endorse  for  his 
seat. 

In  most  all  quarters,  though,  despite  the 
scrambling,  most  seem  to  be  viewing  Sen. 
Aiken's  decision  with  complex  and  mixed 
emotions. 

For  Sen.  Aiken's  ovra  part  It  can  be  no 
easy  matter  for  a  man  with  33  years  In  Wash- 
ington, much  of  them  In  the  highest  places 
of  government,  to  step  away  from  It  all. 
And  In  these  decidedly  unsteady  times  It  will 
be  no  easy  matter  for  the  Senate  to  lose  a 
steady  force  such  as  Sen.  Aiken  either. 

Yet  by  calling  It  a  day  at  what  will  be  age 
82  this  August,  the  senator  has  displayed  the 
same  kind  of  practical,  no-nonsense  wis- 
dom that  helped  get  him  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1940,  and  four  successive  terms,  in 
the  first  place. 

And  yet,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the 
Senate  where  he  held  the  distinction  in  a 
frequently  windy,  overstating  group  of  po- 
litical people,  of  delivering  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  not  only  gained  strength  In 
understatement  but  were  actually  frequently 
listened  to. 

And  the  Presidents  of  the  future  may 
have  a  hard  time  deciding  whom  to  go  to, 
with  Sen.  Aiken  pone,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Senate  dean's  information  and  advice  about 
foreign  policy  matters  that  he  always  had  for 
the  asking  for  any  President,  regsirdless  of 
political  affiliation,  and  which  he  frequently 
gave. 

But  perhaps  those  who  will  miss  Sen.  Aiken 
the  most  in  Washington  will  be  the  un- 
countable thousands  In  Vermont  who.  over 
the  years,  have  come  to  regard  Sen.  Aiken  as 
the  man  to  call  ujwn  when  they  have  tough 
problems  with  the  giant,  often  Impassive, 
Washington  machinery  that  so  frequently 
responded  to  the  senator's  touch. 

Perhaps  it  is  most  fitting  then,  whether 
by  coincidence  or  the  senator's  design,  that 
on  the  day  of  his  announced  retirement  he 
also  announced  that  Washington  was  re- 
thinking its  earlier  refusal  to  provide  higher 
gasoline  allocations  to  Vermont. 

Either  way,  It  appeared  that  the  senator 
had  once  again  caused  Washington  to  re- 
spond "by  causing  a  bit  of  a  stir."  And  for 
that.  Sen.  Aiken  can  be  assured  that  he  Is 
being  thanked  now  and  will  be  sorely  mLssed 
later. 


[From    the    Burlngton     (Vt.)     Free    Press, 

Feb.    15,    1974) 

Senator   Aiken's  Rjctdiement 

The  retirement  of  U.S.  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken  wUl  dramatically  change  the  nature  of 
Vermont  politics  and  will  deprive  the  nation 
of  one  of  Its  few  truly  Independent  legisla- 
tors. 

For  four  decades  George  Aiken  has  been 
something  of  an  Institution  In  Vermont. 
Prom  the  day  he  was  elected  town  representa- 
tive In  1931  through  his  two  terms  as  gov- 
ernor and  his  InltliU  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1940  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has 
served  his  fellow  Vermonters  with  an  Inde- 
pendence of  mind  which  Is  unlikely  to  be  du- 
plicated by  anyone  who  follows. 

His  contributions  to  the  wellbelng  of  our 
state  and  our  nation  have  been  enormous, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fro- 
eign  relations  and  atomic  energy.  He  has 
championed  the  Interests  of  rural  America 
but  has  never  been  a  captive  of  those  inter- 
ests. He  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  many 


Presidents,  notably  Harry  Truman,  and  Ills 
greatest  Influence  undoubtedly  was  exerted 
behind  the  scenes  &way  fnxn  the  spotlights 
which  so  often  dramatise  merely  the  super- 
ficial and  the  ambitious. 

Senator  Aiken's  great  good  friend,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  spoke  yes- 
terday of  "this  rock  of  Integrity,  this  Inde- 
pendent New  Englander,  this  son  of  Vermont, 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  his  state,  the 
nation  and  a  better  world  understanding." 
We  will  be  reading  many  such  tributes  in  the 
following  days — ^but  unlike  those  accorded  to 
most  aging  politicians,  the  tributes  to  George 
Aiken  no  matter  how  flowery  cannot  help  but 
be  understated. 

Now,  with  the  retirement  of  George  Aiken, 
the  influence  of  the  Vermont  Congressional 
delegation  will  be  diminished  considerably. 
The  person  who  assumes  his  seat  next  Janu- 
ary will  have  no  seniority  whatever.  In  con- 
trast to  Senator  Aiken's  ranking  as  dean  of 
the  Senate. 

Robert  Stafford  will  become  Vermont's 
senior  U.S.  Senator,  but  he  has  served  In  the 
Senate  only  since  1971  and  thus  will  exert 
hardly  a  shadow  of  the  influence  George 
Aiken  has  been  accustomed  to  exerting  for 
these  many  years  past. 

The  retirement  also  is  likely  to  end  the 
era  of  the  unopposed  senatorial  candidate  in 
Vermont.  George  Aiken  was  the  last  opposed 
in  a  general  election  in  1962  (though  be  was 
later  challenged  in  a  primary  election) .  Here- 
after all  senatorial  elections  promise  to  be 
hard-fought  battles. 

We  believe  Senator  Aiken's  decision  to  re- 
tire was  a  wise  one,  and  we  are  more  than 
a  little  amused  that  he  made  the  declslmi 
after  his  reelection  in  1968  but  told  nobody 
tintu  yesterday.  How  typical  of  this  inde- 
pendent Vermonter,  who  now  can  return  to 
his  beginnings  In  Vermont — to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  strav,-berrles,  to  the  neigh borllness  of 
humble  people,  end  to  the  rest  and  peace  so 
richly  deserved. 

(From  the  St.  Johnsburv   (Vt.)    Ca.cdonian 
Record,  Feb.  15,  1974] 

Senatob  Aiken's  Retieewxnt 

Vermont's  George  Aiken,  the  eighty-one 
year  old  dean  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
announced  his  Intention  yesterday  morn- 
ing, not  to  seek  reelection  this  November 
to  another  six  year  term  In  Washington. 

We  once  again  take  the  oppcM^unlty  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  Senator  Aiken,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  political  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  for 
his  many  years  of  excellent  and  dedicated 
public  service  on  behalf  of  Vermont  and  the 
na'uion.  At  a  time  when  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals have  ctused  many  citizens  to  adopt  a 
cynical  attitude  concerning  our  country's 
politiciU  processes,  George  Aiken  remains  a 
symbol  of  the  most  noble  instincts  within 
the  American  democratic  system.  Both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in  Ver- 
mont will  be  hATdpressed  to  find  a  Sena- 
torial candidate  equal  to  the  stature  of  this 
man  who  has  ably  served  his  constituents 
for  over  four  decades. 

Aiken's  rise  to  political  prominence 
within  the  state  was  meteoric  during  the 
1930's  when  his  fellow  Vermonters  elected 
him  as  a  state  representative  from  Putney, 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Lieutenant  Governor  and  then 
as  chief  executive  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  Upon  Aiken's  election  to  his  first 
term  In  the  United  States  Senate  In  1940, 
the  dedicated  public  servant  rapidly  won 
the  blp.art!s.in  respect  of  official  Washing- 
ton, and  attained  national  recognition  as 
the  highest  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Bvit  de.splte  the  fact  that  Aiken's  Impres- 
sive legislative  abilities  rendered  him  an 
effective  spokesman  for  Vermont's  Interests 
on  Capl'ol  Hill  and  In  the  counsels  of  six 
consecutive    Presidents,    Democratic    State 


Chairman  Philip  Hoff  Indicated  last  fall 
that  the  Senator's  age  would  be  ttsed  as  a 
campaign  Issue  In  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. Although  the  "age  Issue"  may  have 
conceivably  contributed  to  the  electoral 
defeat  of  such  senior  legislators  as  Maine's 
Republican  Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Brooklyn  Democrat  Emanuel  Celler,  we  do 
not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the 
extraordinarily  popular  George  Aiken  wotUd 
have  been  overwhelmingly  reelected  to  yet 
another  term  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

At  the  time  Hoff  called  upon  the  Senator 
to  retire  (a  statement  which  may  well  have 
been  more  damaging  to  Hoff'a  future  politi- 
cal ambitions  than  to  Aiken)  we  suggested 
that  if  age.  In  and  of  Itself,  Is  a  barometer 
of  noteworthy  public  service,  the  "young 
zealots"  of  the  1972  Committee  to  Re-Elect 
the  President,  would  have  proven  a  credit 
to  their  country,  and  this  was  decidedly  not 
the  case.  But  yet  we  think  the  Senator  made 
a  ■wise  decision  In  choosing  not  to  seek  re- 
election. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
rigorous  workaday  schedule  of  hectic  Wash- 
ington could  lm.pose  a  rather  severe  physical 
strain  upon  any  senior  citizen  and  particu- 
larly a  legislator  as  consclentlotis  as  Senator 
Aiken. 

In  any  event,  Senator  Aiken  sorely  misses 
the  hills  of  Vermont  and  thus  has  chosen 
to  return  to  his  state  and  Its  pe<^le.  Upon 
his  departure  from  Washington,  George 
Aiken  will  leave  to  his  Senatorial  successor 
a  political  legacy  which  Includes  the  cham- 
pioning of  Vermont's  economically  hard- 
pressed  farmers,  a  successful  battle  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  passenger  raU  serv- 
ice to  our  state,  and  a  cosmopolitan  pert^sec- 
tlve  concerning  the  intricate  nature  of  the 
International  arena. 

There  is  little  wonder  why  this  man  is  a 
legend  In  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  a  word  about  George 
Aiken,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
for  so  many  years  and  in  such  an  inti- 
mate manner,  and  lately  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  which  he  is  the  senior  member 
of  our  pai'ty. 

He  is  quite  an  exemplar  of  the  New 
England  philosophy.  He  is  fair  in  his 
comments,  but  very  pithy  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  so  properly  said.  He 
has  spoken  out  when  necessary  and  has 
been  very  useful  in  speaking  out.  He  also 
has  a  great  capacity  for  action  and  a 
disarming  manner.  When  there  is  a  real 
need,  he  acts  decisively. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  I  can  pay 
to  our  distinguished  senior  colleague  is 
that  his  attitude  is  that  of  freshness  and 
youngness  with  a  t^'illingness  to  look  at 
any  proposition  in  any  manner  aed  he 
has  a  remarkable  freedom  from  any  feel- 
ing of  being  bound  and  lashed  down  by 
precedent. 

While  precedent  is  probably  George 
Aiken's  salient  characteristic,  it  is  what 
has  made  him  a  great  American  and  a 
leader  in  this  body,  a  position  that  he 
so  richly  deserves. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD BEFORE  SENATE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE 


1. 1  ask 


Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  Mr.  President. 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference this  morning  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  In  addition,  I  should 
note  that  the  conference  went  on  record, 
unanimously,  as  favoring  an  effort  by  tli« 
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leadership  to  establish  a  joint  executive- 
legislative  grouping  to  meet  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  Industry  and 
labor  with  a  view  to  trying  to  think  ahead 
on  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  conference  also  gave  unanimous 
support  to  a  proposal  of  a  special  ad  hoc 
committee  chaired  by  Senator  Inoute 
providing  for  a  consolidated,  across-the- 
board  committee  to  consider  matters 
"related  to  the  energy  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks   of   Sknator  Mike   Mansfield    (D,, 

Montana)  Befost  the  Senate  Democratic 

contibince 

In  a  statement  which  the  Conference  and 
the  House  Leadership  asked  me  to  make  to 
the  nation  three  weeks  ago,  I  cited  certain 
legislation  which  would  be  considered  prior 
to  the  adjournment  oi  the  OSrd  Congress. 
Since  the  items  had  previously  been  dis- 
cussed with  this  Conference.  I  felt  on  reason- 
ably sound  groiinds  in  doing  so. 

While  the  reaction  to  the  speech  was 
generally  favorable,  there  were  also  indi- 
cations of  a  deep-seated  skepticism  about 
the  competence,  not  to  speak  of  the  efficiency 
of  Congress,  In  dealing  with  public  prob- 
lems. I  might  note  that  this  view  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  has  existed  for  many 
decades.  A  recent  widely-circulated  poll  show- 
ing the  reputation  of  Congress  at  its  lowest 
ebb  suggests  only  that  the  criticism  has  now 
become  harsher  and  more  widespread.  That 
confirms  what  many  of  us  have  suspected 
about  the  Watergate  siffair  and  Its  lm{met  on 
the  public.  Not  only  the  Presidency,  but  all 
politics,  politicians  and  political  institu- 
tions— the  entire  government — have  suffered 
a  devastating  blow. 

With  that  said,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
pending  work  of  the  Senate.  In  It  is  con- 
tained, I  believe,  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
at  least  in  an  initial  way  if  we  are  to  restore 
a  degree  of  popular  faith  in  this  government. 
What  we  do  or  how  well  we  do  it  in  the  next 
few  months  is  not  going  to  work  any  miracles 
of  change  In  public  attitude.  Tliat  is  not  to 
be  expected  and.  in  any  event,  we  are  not 
here  to  gain  public  applause.  We  are  here  to 
dlaobarge  our  re^onsiblllties  as  best  we  know 
how.  That  Is  all  that  this  Congress  or  any 
Congress  can  do  for  the  people  of  the  nation. 

In  this  context  I  would  note,  first,  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Can- 
non and  Pell  hais  ordered  reported  a  new 
measure  dealing  with  elections.  Included  are 
public  financing  provisions  and  other  sig- 
nificant features  on  limitations  on  campaign 
spending.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  was  approved  In  Committee  with  only  a 
single  dissent  and  that  it  goes  a  long  way  to 
foreclose  the  excessive  intrusion  of  the  factor 
of  wealth  from  any  private  source  Into  the 
electoral  process.  I  wotild  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  move  expeditiously  on  this  pro- 
poeed  legislation  when  it  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. There  may  be.  I  believe,  some  technical 
procedural  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
prior  to  consideration.  These  matters,  how- 
ever, should  not  delay  the  proposal. 

Of  equal  urgency  is  the  fuel  crisis.  Later  to- 
day the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  Conference 
Report  covering  the  Emergency  Energy  Act 
which  Includes  a  price  roll-back.  If  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  veto  this  bill,  as  some  vague 
reports  Indicate,  that  is  his  responsibility. 
This  should  not  dissuade  us  from  exercising 
our  separate  legislative  responsibilities  as  we 
see  them. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Senator  Jackson  for 
his  work  on  the  Emergency  Bill.  There  are 
also  other  members — Senators  Magnuson, 
Mondale,  Church,  Cranston,  Stevenson,  Hart 
and  others — who  have  offered  legislation  on  a 


wide  front  designed  to  stimulate  alternate 
sources  of  energy  and  to  bend  the  perform- 
ance of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  industries 
more  in  the  direction  of  benefit  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Several  of  these 
proposals  could  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, I  have  asked  each  Chairman  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  tbe  following  signifi- 
cant items: 

U)  An  effective  national  health  insurance 
system.  This  Is  a  revenue  mea-sure  and  must 
be  considered  initially  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  the  House  acts  on  a  national 
he.ilth  insurnrce  bill  by  the  middle  of  the 
year,  however,  I  would  expect  that  the  Senate 
could  take  up  the  legislation  after  the  In- 
dependence Day  recess  and,  hopefully,  well 
before  final  adjournment. 

(2)  An  expansion  of  the  housing  system. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  AfTalrs  has  all  but  completed  its 
mark-ups  of  the  Omnlbns  Housing  proposal. 
It  should  be  ready  for  floor  action  in  two 
weeks  or  so.  Perhaps,  then,  those  of  limited 
means  will  be  able,  onte  again,  to  acquire 
and  pay  for  homes. 

(3)  A  fair  minimum  icage.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
ordered  reported  a  minimum  wage  bill  that 
underwrites  a  modest  living  level  In  the 
face  of  an  e.xplosive  Inflation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  report  will  be  filed  later 
this  week  so  that  the  Senate  may  begin  work 
on  this  measure  within  the  next  few  days. 

(4)  A  system  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance. This  is  an  Issue  that  has  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  for  too  long.  The  proce- 
dural and  other  barriers  that  inhibited  Sen- 
ate action  in  the  past  hopefully  have  been 
erased.  Many  states  have  established  their 
own  systems  of  no-fault  insurance.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  certain  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  bill  is  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  it,  too,  should  soon  be  sched- 
uled for  floor  action. 

(5)  An  increase  of  Congressional  control 
over  the  budget.  The  budget  bill  devised  last 
year  by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee Is  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration on  re-referral.  By  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  bill  with  that  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations will  be  reported  on  February 
25th. 

(6)  A  renewed  commitment  to  excellence 
in  edtication.  The  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  P>ublic 
Welfsu-e  has  reported  the  Omnibus  Education 
Bill  to  the  full  Committee.  The  full  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  report  the  bill  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Prom  the  Senate  standpoint,  then,  these 
are  the  major  leglslativ*  items  which  are  to 
be  considered  in  1974.  There  will  be  others. 
There  are  programs  that  expire  this  year 
which  mti.st  be  reviewed  and,  as  necessary, 
extended.  There  will  be  time,  also  this  year, 
to  address  otirselves  to  the  questions  of  pro- 
viding more  equity  In  the  tax  structure. 
There  are  measures  dealing  with  the  econ- 
omy and  inflation  and  with  pollution  and 
the  environment.  There  are  measures  of  con- 
sumer protection.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
the  appropriations  bills  on  which  Senator 
McClellan's  Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
act  expeditiously,  as  soon  as  the  House 
processes  and  passes  them. 

Beyond  these  matters,  I  would  report  that 
since  the  Initial  Conference  of  the  year,  the 
Policy  Committee  has  held  two  meetings  in 
pursuit  of  an  effort  to  identify  and  examine 
emerging  issues  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional concern.  Dr.  Walter  Heller  provided 
us  with  his  professional  judgments  on  the 
question  of  energy  and  the  economy.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  shared  his  great  knowledge 
and  sensitivity  with  regard  to  current  Inter- 


national events  In  an  extremely  candid  and 
highly  useful  encounter  with  your  Com- 
mittee. 

There  Is  one  final  matter  which  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  You  will  re- 
call that  In  my  remarks  to  the  nation  on 
February  1,  I  set  forth  one  proposal  which 
had  not  previously  been  discussed  In  the 
Conference.  I  think  the  importance  of  this 
proposal  Is  underscored  by  the  highly  un- 
satisfactory crash-program  approach  which 
we  are  currently  pursuing  in  dealing  with 
the  ordeal  of  the  energy  crisis.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  of  these  situations  of  sudden  storms 
and  hurriedly-erected  shelters.  Our  recent 
hi.<;tory  is  pock-marked  with  them.  Indeed, 
one  might  say  that  this  wasteful,  inefficient 
form  of  Federal  intervention  or  bail-outs  of 
faltering  parts  of  the  economy  is  now  almost 
built  into  our  system.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ran  bring  about  a  change  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  the  Interests  of  the  nation's  future, 
wo  should  be  examining  the  possibilities  of 
a  better  vay.  What  I  suggested  to  the  nation, 
therefore,  was  that  we  ought  not  stop  with 
our  concern  over  the  current  energy  shortage. 
Rather,  we  should  look  up  from  our  immer- 
sion In  this  problem  and  take  a  look  at  the 
entire  manner  in  which  our  national  eco- 
nomic life  has  come  to  be  organized.  We 
should  attempt  to  sort  out  the  relative  im- 
portance of  demands  on  this  government's 
resources  in  some  orderly  fashion  and  to 
anticipate  and  act  In  advance  on  gathering 
difficulties. 

Unless  we  do  have  some  coordinated 
machinery  for  this  purpoee,  we  will  almost 
certainly  be  subject  to  a  plague  of  unending 
crises  in  the  years  ahead.  I  would  hope  that 
this  Conference,  therefore,  would  give  the 
Leadership  its  thoughts  on  this  proposal  and, 
if  possible,  record  Its  support  for  bringing 
together,  on  a  regular  basis,  representatives 
of  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  with  those  of  Industry,  labor  and 
other  areas  of  our  national  life  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thinking  through  and  thinking  ahead 
on  the  needs  of  the  nation  not  only  today 
but  five  or  ten  or  more  years.  As  I  said  In  my 
remarks  on  February  1,  "We  owe  this  nation 
more  than  a  decent  present.  We  owe  this 
nation  leadership  In  the  reach  for  a  decent 
future." 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  11864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heftti.ng  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  SpR'-,  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment <<  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In 
co'^e-iitlon  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
S'sudards,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early 
development  and  commercial  demonstration 
of  technology  for  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

H.R.  11873.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  animal  health  research.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hom-  of  1:30  p.m.,  with  statements 
made  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 
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Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  UNTIL  MONDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 25 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Thurs- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   on    Proposed    Disposal   or   Certain 
Land  at  the  NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  Greenbelt,  Md. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repcwt  of  proposed 
disposal  of  certain  land  at  the  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,   Greenbelt,  Md.    (with 
accompanying  papers ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeroiiavitics  and  Space  Sciences. 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Provide    Adjust- 
ments IN  THE  Top  Level  Policy  Staff  or 
the  Department  of  Agricolturb 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,    transmitting    a    draft    of    pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  adjustments  In 
the  top  level  policy  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  of  Insured  Lo.\n  and  Commitment  of 
A  Loan  Guarantee  to  United  Power  Asso- 
ciation OF  Elk  River,  Minn. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Riiral  Electrification 
Administration,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
request,  information  relating  to  a  $36,470,000 
Insured  loan  and  the  commitment  of  a  9199,- 
668,000  loan  guarantee  to  United  Power  As- 
sociation of  Elk  River,  Minn,   (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Inbttreo  Loan  and  Commitmei^t 
or    A    Loan    Guarantee    to    Cooperative 
Power  Association  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  re- 
quest, information  relating  to  a  $46,417,000 
insured  loan  and  the  commitment  of  a  $254,- 
124,000  loan  guarantee  to  Cooperative  Power 
Association  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (with  ac- 


companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report    of    Ftnal    Determination    in    thk 
Minnesota    Chipfswa   Tkibb,   wt   al.,   on 
Behalf  of  the  Chippewa  Iitoianb  or  th« 
Mississippi    and    Lake    Sttperiok,    Plain- 
tiffs.     Versus     the     United     States     ow 
America,  Defendant,  Docket  No.  18-C 
K    letter    from    the     Chairman,    Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  final  determination  with 
respect  to  Docket  No.  18-C,  the  Minnesota 
Chippev.a   Tribe,   et   al.,   on   behalf   of  the 
Chippewa   Indians   of   the   Mississippi    and 
Lake  Superior,  Plaintiffs,  versus  the  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  op  Reapportionment  or  Appeopeia- 
TioN  for  the  Department  op  Agriculture 
FOR  "Forest  Protection  and  Utilization," 
Forest  Service,  Fiscal  Year  1974 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of    the    President,    reporting,    pursuant    to 
law,  on  the  reapportionment  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
"Forest  Protection  and  UtUizatlon,"  Forest 
Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  on  a  basis 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Sale  or  Other  Transfer  of  Gov- 
ernment    Owned     Communications     in 
Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  Government-owned 
communications  in  Alaska.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  of 
THE  Department  or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  of  30  June  1973, 
OASD  (Comptroller),  Directorate  for  In- 
formation Operations  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Report   of   Reduction   of   Total   Militaey 

Strength  of  the  Departmxnt  or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  reduction 
among  the  services  of  total  military  strength 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (with  accc»n- 
panylng  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Supplemental  Report  on  Certain  Civilian 
Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  supplemental  report  on  certain  civilian 
employees,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Certain  Fees  for  MiLrrABY  Con- 
struction Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  design  and  construction  supervision.  In- 
spection, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  the 
several  construction  agents  for  military  con- 
struction projects  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  defense  agencies,  for  fiscal  year 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Army  Personnel  Above  Grade  of 
Major  Receiving  Plight  pay 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Army  per- 
sonnel above  the  grade  of  major  receiving 
flight  pay  for  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1973    (with  an  accompanying   report) .   Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Relocation  of  Certain  Militart 

AcnvrriEs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  cA 
the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
facts,  and  Justification  of  military  activities 
at  the  Inactive  Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.,  to  the  Military  Ocean  Ter- 
minal, Bayonne,  N.J.  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referrtd  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  op 
the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  2575  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  efficient  dis- 
posal of  lost,  abandoned  or  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  that  comes  Into  the  custody 
or  control  of  military  departments  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  op 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  as  It  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  charter  bus  operations  by  grantees  of 
Federal  financial  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposfd  Unified  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of   1974 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^xjsed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to  es- 
tablish a  unified  transportation  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Ocean  Pollution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  status  of 
reports  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  ocean  pollution.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Pais  Packaging  and  Labeling 

Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  concerning  the  Implementation  and 
administration  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  by  the  Commission  dtirlng  fis- 
cal year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commiaslon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  for  calendar 
year    1973    (with  an   accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Revised    Prospectus    for    Constructiom    of 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration Compliance  Test  Facility 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re< 
vised  prospectus  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  Compliance 
Test  Facility  which  Is  to  be  constructed  near 
Columbus,  Ohio  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Um  PREBIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    resolution    ol    the    Comroouweaitli    o* 
Massachusetts.  Eelerred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

"RESOLtmOKS    MeMOBIAUZIMG    the    C0NCS£6S 

OF  THK    TlNrrED  States  to  Enact  Lecisi^- 

TION    APPBOFHIATING    THXSK    MUXION,    OHJt 

HvNoaED  Thousand  Doixass,  ro»  tks  Ad- 

MLNISTSATION    OF    THK    MASSACHUSETTS    DK- 
PABTMENX   OP  EMPLOY UJUlIT  SECUBITT'S  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT  Compensation   System 
"Whereas,  The  Msissachusetts  labor  force 
has   been   significantly   reduced   &s   a   direct 
result  of  the  present  economic  recession,  the 
current    energy    crisis,    as   well    as    military 
shutdowns;  and 

"Whereaa,  In  Massachusetts,  unemploy- 
ment claims  have  increased  by  twenty-four 
per  cent  In  the  past  year  while  federal  fund- 
ing has  decreased  by  eighteen  per  cent;  and 
"Whereas,  Bald  federal  funding  for  the 
administration  of  the  Commonwealth's  un- 
employment compensation  system  has  been 
depleted;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Jteaolved,  That  the  Masaachusette  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  and  urgently  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prc^riate  the  three  million,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security's  unemployment  com- 
pensation system;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  Resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
tbe  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachxisetts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"RKSOLtmoNS  Mei.iohialjzing  the  President 
OT  THE  United  States  and  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Take  Immediate 
AcnoH  To  Alleviate  the  Bttsiien  Imposed 
Upon  the  American  People  by  the  En- 
EKCT  Crisis 

"Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Justice  has  the  power  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  any  illegal  activities  engaged  In  by 
corporations  controlling  the  flow  of  energy 
to  homes  and  buslneeses;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Coet  of  Living 
Council  has  tbe  authority  to  control  the  rad- 
ical price  Increases  of  petroleum  products; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  protect  consumers  from 
being  penalized  by  the  energy  crisis  while  cU 
Industry  profits  go  unchecked;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  aforesaid  federal  agencies 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  discovery, 
production  and  bulk  delivery  of  oil  products 
and  to  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  cuch  products  throughout  the  nation; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  to  take  immediate 
action.  Including  necessary  legislation,  to 
prevent  large  oil  cofporatlons  or  any  other 
persons  from  making  excess  profits  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  endure  an 
unconscionable  sacrifice  and  bear  a  tremen- 
dous financial  burden;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  traniiinltted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Conunon wealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"RESOLimoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  to  En.\ct  Lecisla- 
tion  Providing  Financial  Assistance  for 
Research  Aliiviiux  Relati\e  to  the  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  Syndroms 
"Whereas,  Sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 

la  the  largest  killer  cf  infants  between  the 
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•^  of  one  month  ane  one  year  and  there  Is 

to  date  no  known  cause,  preventive  measuree 
or  cviF*  for  t^ls  affliction;  and 

"Whereas,  ITie  Conunonwealth  has  tn 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  enacted 
several  statutes  whlcb  aid  in  the  detection 
and  research  relative  to  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome,  but  federal  financial  assistance 
is  necessary  to  effectively  eliminate  sudden 
infant,  death  syndrome;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  Uie  Uiilted 
States  is  presently  considering  two  proposals, 
S.  1745  and  H.  B.  10480,  which  provide  funds 
for  research  activities  and  study  of  this 
syndrome:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  atd  urgently  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  such  legi-.latioa  to  Identify  and  pre- 
vent sudden  infant  death  syndrome;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congrecs  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A    resolution    of    tbe    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Resolutions    MEMoaiAiiriNo    the    Federal 

Government    of    the    United    States    To 

Consider  the  Speciai,  Needs  op  the  Physi- 
cally  Handicapped   in    Pormulattng   Any 

Gasoline  Rationing  Plan 

"Whereas,  This  cotmtry  is  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis  which  may  necessitate  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  is  now 
developing  contingency  plans  for  said  ration- 
ing; and 

•  Wherc.i.-.  The  physically  handicapped 
cannot,  in  most  cases,  use  alternative  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  such  as  public  trans- 
portation; and 

"Whereas,  Many  pliyslcally  handicapped 
people  must  use  their  automobiles  to  get  to 
work,  shopping,  etc.;  and 

"Whereas,  The  automobile  is  not  Just  a 
convenience  but  a  necessity  for  the  physically 
handicapped;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

••R'solved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  and  urgently  memorialize 
the  United  States  Government  to  consider 
the  special  needs  cf  the  physically  handl- 
cai^>ed  In  formulating  any  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forth^^'lth  by  the  CTerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stater,  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  Richard  E.  Simon,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Legislative  Resolution   19 

"Whereas,  there  should  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
viding that  no  student  shall  be  a.ssigned  to 
nor  compelled  to  attend  any  particular  school 
on  account  of  race,  reHplon,  color,  or  national 
origin,  or  bussing  used  for  siich  purpose. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  83d  Legislature  of  Nebraska, 
second  session : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  tc  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLr  — 

"  No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  ncr  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  or  bussing  used  for  such  purpose.' 

'2.  That  a  copy  of  tliis  resolution  be  sent 
to  each  individual  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  senator  of  Uie  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stater,  and  to  the 
Vice   President  of   the  United   States." 


A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

"Resolution  No.  28 
"Assembly  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with 
effective  action  In  coping  with  the  eiierev 
crises  ^' 

•Whereas,  Petroleiun  prices  continue  to 
rise  to  heretofore  unprecedented  levels  in 
both  the  nation  and  New  York  Stale;  and 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  anticipation  of  relief  from 
these  Increased  prices  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture; and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  scarcity  of  petro- 
leum products  m  both  the  nation  and  New 
York  State  Is  causing  widespread  economic 
repercussions  In  Increased  costs  for  business 
and  domestic  purposes,  and  has  an  effect  on 
all  aspects  of  dally  life  of  our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
failed  to  act  In  hatting  this  unprecedented 
rise  In  petroleum  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  The  petroleum  producers  are 
reaping  the  rewards  In  excess  profits  from 
these  increased  prices  caused  by  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  petroleum;  and 

•  Whereas,  We  must  place  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  the  federal  government  on 
notice  that  the  petroleum  industry  cannot 
continue  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
ciUzens  of  this  State,  and  of  the  nation,  and 
that  these  prices  must  be  rolled  back,  and 
the  petroleum  industry  taxed  on  the  excess 
profits  they  reap  from  such  prices,  now  there- 
fore, be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  hereby  Is  memorial- 
ized to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  roll 
back  the  prices  on  petroleum  products  tc 
levels  that  Congress  shall  determine  are  com- 
patible to  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  economy  and 
to  Impose  any  tax  on  those  profits,  which 
were  made  as  a  result  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry's recent  unparalleled  price  Increases, 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  each  and  every  United 
States  congressman  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Whinebago  County 
Board  of  Illinois,  regarding  Community  De- 
velopment and  Housing  Programs.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rice  Millers' 
Association.  Washington.  D.C.,  relating  to 
the  production  of  rice.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Hotising  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  praying 
for  the  protection  of  all  UjS.  fishing  boats 
from  interference  and  harassment.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  increase  personal  and  depend- 
ent income  tax  exemptions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  opposing 
the  establishment  of  a  new  cabinet  rank  de- 
partment devoted  to  ccnsumer  affairs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Harborvlew 
Medical  Center,  Seattle,  Wash.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  declare 
January  IS  a  State  and  national  holiday. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  relating 
to  amending  the  Federal  and  State  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  the  Ocecutlve  Committee, 
National  Conference  of  Federal  Trial  Judges 
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In  suppoort  of  an  Increase  In  Judicial  salaries. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  In  support  of 
thorough  Investigation  of  office  staffs  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  urging  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  Initiate  legislation  appropriating 
moneys  to  the  cities  to  Include  elimination  of 
arohltectural  barriers  for  the  handicapped. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-Amer- 
ican Life  and  History,  Inc.,  transmitting  a 
kit  for  the  48th  annual  observance  of 
African-American  History  Week.  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  today,  February  19,  1974,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  37)  to  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921, 
to  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  future  appointments  to  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

8.  2394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-687). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
.  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  r^Jorts  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Thomas  V.  Falkle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  foilowlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions wM^  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  ty  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ERVTN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rni- 
coFF,  and  Mr.  Mktcau)  (by  request) : 

8.  3013.  A  blU  entitled  "General  Account- 
ing Office  Act  of  1974;  and 

S.  3014.  A  bin  entitled  "Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1974."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  3015.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  program  for  ra- 
tioning gasoline.  Referred  to  the  Commltte© 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN; 


S.  3016.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  Individ- 
ual, who  for  December  1973,  was  entitled  to 
disability  benefits  under  a  State  program  ap- 
proved under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  may  be  presumed,  for  purposes 
of  the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
gram, to  be  disabled  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  3017.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum.   Re- 
ferred  to   the  Joint  Committee   on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  3018.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Charleston,  Ark.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  3019.  A  bUl  to  make  avaUable  to  the  city 
of   Ketchikan,   Alaska,  certain   lands  neces- 
sary   to    the   replacement   of    the    Carlarma 
Creek  Dam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3020.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge,  Great  White 
Heron    National    Wildlife    Refuge,    and    the 
Key  West  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  Monroe 
County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  3021.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County, 
Fla..  shall  be  Included  In  the  northern  Judi- 
cial district  of  Florida.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mondale,   and  Mr.  HtrMPHEET)  : 
S.  3022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lower  Saint 
Croix  River  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the  Ccwn- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BasiNEDY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Javtts,    Mr.    SCHWEtKEB,    and    Mr. 
Beall)  : 
S.  3023.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  strengthen  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purj>oses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    RIBICOFP    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Williams,  Mr.  McGovehn,  Mr.  Met- 

CALF,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.  3024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 

of  unemployment  compensation  to  workers 

whose  unemployment  is  attributable  to  an 

energy  shortage.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S.  3025.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  periodic  rep<Hia  concerning 
the  rate  of  unemployment  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  unemployment  rate  is  attributable 
to  the  energy  shortage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InsuLir  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3026.  A  bUl  to  exempt  the  first  sale  of 
certain  categories  of  crude  oil  from  Govern- 
ment price  controls.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3027.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  <»■  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   HASKELL    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Abottkezk.   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.  Httghes, 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  3028.  A  blU  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
system  for  regtUatlon  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities,  and  for  other  pvirposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Bi'CKlet,  Mr. 
Beai.l,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  CtmTis.  Mr. 
DoLF,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Fannin, 
Ifr.  GuKNET.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hat- 


riELD.  Mr.  HarsKA,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 

MclNTTM,      Mr.      Packwood,      Mr. 

ScHviTETKEK,     Mr.     THtrsMOND,     and 

Mr.  Weickkk)  : 
S  J.  Res.  188.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  by  proclamation 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  ajx  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  (by 
request)  : 
S.  3013.  A  bill  entitled  "General  Ac- 
counting Office  Act  of  1974";  auid 

S.  3014.  A  bill  entitled  "Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1974."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

G£;<££AL    accounting    OmCE    ACT    or    197 4; 
ACCOUNTING    AND    AUDITING    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Senator  Ribicoff,  and  Senator 
Metcalf  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence two  bills,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Act  of  1974  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1974. 

On  June  21,  1973, 1  introduced,  also  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Metcalf 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  S.  2049,  which  is  known  as  the 
Accoimting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1973. 
That  bill  contained  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  separate  bills  I  introduce 
today. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  requested 
that  S.  2049  be  divided  into  two  bills  in 
order  to  expedite  consideration  of  largely 
routine  changes  in  GAO's  activities, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1974.  Changes 
which  Involve  more  profound  and  com- 
plex issues  are  contained  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Act  of  1974. 

The  request  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  set  out  In  letters  from  him  to 
me  dated  December  19,  1973,  and  Febru- 
aiT  7, 1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ters, the  texts  of  the  two  blUs,  and  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analyses  of  the  blUs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COM1>TROLLER    GENERAL 

or  THE  United  States. 
Wa'^'tiingtor.,  B.C.,  Decetnber  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervtn, 

Chairman,  CoTnmittee  on  Goi'emment  Oper- 
ations, U.S.  Senate 
Deab  Ma.  Chairman:  We  have.  In  recent 
weeks,  conducted  discussions  with  the  staff 
of  your  Committee  concerning  S.  3049.  "a  blU 
to  revise  and  restate  certain  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes."  As  a 
result  of  these  discussions,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  own  analysis  of  the  bill,  we  have  recom- 
mended several  changes  in  the  blU'e  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  we  believe  that  considera- 
tion of  the  various  provisions  of  S.  3049  could 
be  simplified  and  exjjedlted  if  the  bill  were 
divided  Into  two  seperate  bills:  one  dealing 
■With  relatively  straightforward  provisions 
relating  to  largely  routine  changes  In  this 
agency's  activities  ai'.d  a  second  bill  dealing 
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with  what  may  be  considered  more  proround 
and  complex  Issues  relating  to  our  functions. 

Thus,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pre- 
paring two  clean  bills  that  we  respectfully 
request  be  introduced  and  considered  in  place 
of  S.  2049.  Copies  of  the  two  are  enclosed. 

The  first,  the  bill  containing  the  simpler 
provisions  of  S.  2049,  we  labeled  the  "Gen- 
eral Accounting  OlHce  Act  of  1973."  It  con- 
tains S.  2049  title  vn  (Statistical  Sampling 
Procedures  in  the  Examination  of  Vouchers) . 
tiUe  vru  (Audit  of  Transportation  Pay- 
ments), title  IX  (Audit  of  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Activities),  title  X  (Employment  of 
Experts  and  Consultants),  tiUe  V  (General 
Accounting  Office  Building),  title  XI  (Audit 
of  Government  Corporations),  and  title  XII 
(Revision  of  Annual  Audit  Requirements) . 

The  second  bill,  the  "Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1»73,"  continues  the  title  of 
S.  2049  and  contaluB  the  more  complex  pro- 
viElona.  These  contain  S.  3049  title  I  (En- 
forcement of  Decisions  and  Settlements), 
title  11  (Subpoena  Power),  title  III  (Budget, 
Fiscal  and  Program  Information  for  the  Con- 
gress) ,  title  IV  (Access  to  Records) ,  and  title 
VI  (Profits  Study). 

The  titles  of  the  new  bUIs  contain  some 
changes  from  the  corresponding  titles  of 
S.  3040.  The  changes  are  largely  nonsubstan- 
tive, and,  as  I  said,  have  been  previously  pro- 
vided to  be  discussed  with  your  staff. 

Section  by  section  analyses  are  enclosed  for 
Iwth  blUs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eucn  B.  Staats, 

ComptTOller  General  of  the  United  States. 

COMJTBOIXKB  GKmRAI. 

OP  TH*  UNtTEO  STATXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Kkvxk. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations,  OS.  Senate. 

Deas  Mx.  Chairman:  On  December  19,  1973, 
we  submitted  two  draft  bills  to  you  for  In- 
troducUoa  in  the  Senate  as  replacements  for 
S.  3049,  "a  liill  to  revise  and  restate  cot&in 
functions  of  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes."  We 
believe  that  consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
▼iBlons  of  S.  a049  eould  be  slinpUfled  and  ex- 
pedited If  8.  2049  were  divided  Into  two  bilk: 
on*  dHUbig  with  the  relaUvtfy  stralg^tfar- 
ward  provisions  relating  to  largely  routine 
changes  In  this  agency's  activities,  aAd  a 
second  bill  dealing  with  what  may  be  con- 
sidered more  profound  and  complex  issues 
relating  to  onr  functions. 

Since  submitting  those  bills,  we  have  de- 
▼Moped  an  sddlfeional  sectlosi  tbat  we  re- 
spectfoUy  request  yon  add  to  the  new  biU 
that  deals  wltli  the  roottne  changes  before 
It  is  Introduced.  That  bill  we  labeled  the 
"General  Accounting  Office  Act  of  1973." 

The  new  section,  which  would  be  title  Vm, 
would  change  from  ten  years  to  six  years  the 
time  within  which  claims  cognliatblA  by  the 
General  Accovmting  Office  may  be  filed  in 
this  Office.  Thla  change  would  make  the  time 
limltatk>ns  eoostetent  with  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  now  applicable  to  claims  filed 
in  the  courts.  Numerous  acte  provide  for 
tlnM  limitations  for  bringing  actions  before 
administrative  bodies,  but  none  that  we 
oould  find  exceeds  sU  years.  In  addition,  it 
might  be  noted  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  a  claim  against  an  in- 
dlTtdual  after  alx  jten.  The  shorter  tUne 
Umltetion  woold  aleo  reduce  significantly 
the  amount  erf  records  required  to  be  stored 
by  tbla  OlBce.  a  reduction  that  wiU  result 
In  sutetantlal  savings  in  storage  costs. 

A  draft  Qt  the  new  title  vm  and  an  analy- 
sis are  endoeed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Slmee  B.  Staats, 

ComptroUer  0«nerai  of  the  United  States. 

8.  8013 
Be  it  enacted  Df  tTM  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  as^mbled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "General  Accounting  Office 
Act  of  1973." 

TITLB  I BTATISTICAI,   SAMPUKG   PB0CE0T7B£S   U* 

THK  BXAMTNATION  Of  VOOCHXBS 

Sxc.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  Public  Law 
88-251,  approved  August  30.  1964  (31  VS.C. 
82b-l(a)),  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  or  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
determines  that  economies  will  result  there- 
from, such  agency  head  or  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe  the  use  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective statistical  sampling  procedures  in  the 
examination  of  disbursement  vouchers  not 
exceeding  such  amounts  as  may  from  time  lo 
time  be  pre6crit>ed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  and  no  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  acting  in  good  faith  and 
in  conformity  with  such  certification  or  pay- 
ment made  by  him  on  a  voucher  which  was 
not  subject  to  specific  examination  becau.se 
of  the  prescribed  statistical  sampimg  proce- 
dure: Provided,  That  such  officer  and  his 
department  or  agency  have  diligently  pur- 
sued collection  action  to  recover  the  Ulegal, 
improper,  or  incorrect  payment  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  include  in  his  re- 
views of  accounting  systems  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  and  effecttveness  of  procedures 
established  under  the  authority  of  this  Act." 
Trn.E  n — Atrorr  of  transportation  payments 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  822  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940,  a£  amended,  49  U.S.C.  66, 
is  further  amended  by  deleting  from  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following: 

"Payment  for  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  for  or  on  liehalf  of  the  United  States 
by  any  carrier  or  forwarder  shall  be  made 
upon  presentation  of  bills  therefore  prior  to 
audit  by  the  executive  agency  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  but  the  right  is 
reserved  to  the  United  States  Government  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  any  overcharge  by  any 
carrier  or  forwarder  from  any  aoMunt  subse- 
quently found  to  be  due  such  carrier  or  for- 
warder. This  does  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make  audits 
In  accordance  with  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  as  amended,  31  VS.C.  41,  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  81  UB.C.  66." 

6bc.  201.  (b)  Section  822  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  oi  1940,  as  amended,  49  UJB.C 
66,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
second  proviso  of  sutwactlon  (a)  th»  words 
"the  General  Accountii^  Office"  in  the  two 
places  where  they  appear  and  substituting 
therefor  in  the  first  place  the  words  "the 
executive  agency  or  agencies  designated  by 
tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,"  and  In  the  seccmd  place  the 
words  "such  executive  agency." 

Sec.  201.  (c) .  Section  B22  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  49  U.S.C.  66 
la  further  amended  by  redesignating  the 
preeent  subsection  "(b)"  as  subsection  "(c)." 
the  present  subsection  "c"  as  subsection  "d", 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

"(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  hereof 
shall  tie  deemed  to  prevent  any  carrier  or 
forwarder  from  requesting  tike  Comptroller 
General  to  review  the  action  on  his  claim 
by  the  executive  agencgr  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget:  Provide,  however,  That  such  re- 
quest shall  be  forever  barred  unless  received 
In  the  General  Accounting  Office  within  six 
months  (not  Including  any  time  of  war) 
from  tbe  date  the  action  was  taken  or  within 
the  periods  of  limitation  specified  in  the 
second  proviso  in  sutieection  (a)  of  this 
section,  whichever  is  later." 

8bc.  202.  (a).  Incident  to  the  transfer  of 
functions  to  an  executive  agency  under  sec- 
tion 801  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  trans- 


ferred to  such  agency  such  records,  property. 
personnel,  appropriations,  and  other  funds  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  agency  concerned,  shall  Jointly 
determine. 

Sec.  202.  (b) .  The  transfer  of  personnel 
pursuant  to  subsection  (B)  of  this  section 
shall  be  without  reduction  in  classification 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

Sec.  203.  The  transfer  cf  functions  au- 
thorized by  sections  201  and  202  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fully  effected  not  later  than  July  i 
1976. 

TITLE  ni— AUDrr  or  nonappropriated  ruiro 
ACTivrms 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  oijerations  of  nonappro- 
priated funds  and  related  activities  within 
the  executive  branch,  such  as  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  Navy  Exchanprc.?, 
Marine  Corps  Exchanges,  Coast  Guard  Ex- 
changes, and  Exchange  Councils  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  systems  of  accounting  and  internal 
controls  and  any  internal  or  independent  au- 
dits or  reviews  of  such  funds  and  activities, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with 
such  principles  and  procedures  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  CcwnptroUer  General  and  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
to  such  books,  accounts,  records,  documents, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  relating  to  such  funds  and  activities 
as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

(b)  To  aid  the  Comptroller  General  In 
planning  audits  ot  reviewB  under  suijsection 
<a)  of  this  section,  each  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shall  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  at  such  times  and  in 
such  form  as  he  shall  require  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  such  activity,  in- 
cluding an  annual  statement  of  financial 
operations,  financial  condition,  and  cash  fiow. 

TITUS  IV EMPLOYMENT  OP  EXPERTS  AND 

CONSTTLTASTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  to  empkyy  no«  to  exceed  ten  ex- 
perts on  a  permanent,  temporary,  or  Inter- 
mittent basis  and  to  obtain  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  in  either  case  at  a  rate  (or 
the  daily  equivalent)  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule    (5  U.S.C.   5316). 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  oC  sections  3323(a), 
5532,  and  8344  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  any  other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting 
the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  em- 
ployees or  the  slmultanecms  receipt  of  com- 
pensation and  retired  pay  or  annuities  shall 
not  apply  to  individuals  employed  as  ex- 
perts or  consultants  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

TITLK   V GSmRAI.   iCCOTJNTINO 

OmCS   BTTILOING 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  ComptroUer  General  shall 
have  exclusive  custody  and  control  over  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Bunding,  Includ- 
ing the  operation,  maintenance,  repairs,  al- 
terations, and  assigxmrient  of  space  therein. 
Tfa»  Comptroller  General  and  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  space  to  l>e  occupied  in  tbe  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Building  by  such 
agency  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Amounts  received  by  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  pursuant  to  suc^  agreements  will 
be  deposited  to  the  appropriation  initially 
charged  for  providing  operation,  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  alteration  services  with  re- 
spect to  such  space.  The  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  lease  buildings  or  parts 
of   buildings   in   the   District   of   Columbia 
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(without  regard  to  section  34  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code)  or  elsewhere  for  the 
use  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

TITLE    VI — AUDITS    OT    COVERNiEENT 
COKPOBATIOMS 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THK    COVKaHMENT    COEPORA- 
TION  CONTXOL  ACT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  850) 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  "Effective  January  1,  1973,  each 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  shall 
be  audited  at  least  once  in  every  three  years." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  of 
such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  851)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "A  report  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted under  section  105  shall  ite  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  and  one-half  months  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such 
audit." 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  857) 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  "Effective  January  1,  1973.  each 
mixed-ownership  Government  corporation 
shall  be  audited  at  least  once  In  every  three 


TTTLt,   vn — REVISIOW    OF   kWUVM,    KXTDTt 

REQXnSEMENTS 

AMENDMENT     TO     rEDERAL     PROPEETT      AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT  OF    1949 

8k.  701.  SecUon  lM(c)  of  th*  FMlacal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  756(6))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  As  of  Jime  30  of  each  year,  there 
shall  be  co^vered  into  ttie  United  States  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  in 
the  General  Supply  Fund,  all  assets,  liabili- 
ties, and  prior  losses  considered,  above  the 
amoxints  transferred  or  appropriated  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  said  fund. 

"(2)  The  Comptrt^ler  General  shall  make 
audilcj  of  the  General  Supply  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  and  make 
reports  on  the  results  thereof." 

AMENDMENT  TO   THE   FEDEE.VL  AVIATION   ACT   OF 
1958 

Sec.  702.  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1307(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1537(f))  which  pre- 
cedes the  proviso  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  set 
of  accounts  wliich  shall  be  audited  by  the 


years. 

(d)    The  flr.?t  sentence  of  section  203  of     Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  tl»e 
such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  858)  is  amended  to  read     V'^'^'''^'-}oi}soi  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
as  follows:  "A  report  of  each  audit  conducted 
under   section    202   shall    be    made    by    the 


Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not 
later  ttmu  six  and  one-half  months  following 
the  close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such 
audit." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TKK  TEOERAL  DEPOSIT 
INS-UaANCK  ACT 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  thei-eto  the  following 
sentence:  "The  Corporation  shall  be  audited 
at   lesist  once   in  every   three   years." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 17(c)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827(C)) 
are  deleted  and  the  following  is  Inserted 
In  their  place:  "A  refXH-t  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted under  Eulasectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
to  the  Congress  not  later  tiian  six  and  one- 
half  months  following  the  close  of  the  last 
year  covered  by  such  audit." 

AMENDMftNT    TO    FBDERAL    CROP    rNSTTRAKCE    ACT 

Sec.  603.  Section  513  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (52  Stat.  76;  7  U.S.C.  1513) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Corporation  shall  at  a  times  main- 
tain coa4>lete  and  accurate  l>ooks  of  accotmts 
and  shall  file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  complete  report  as  to  the  bvisl- 
ness  of  the  Corport^Uoii." 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE      HOt'SING     AND     irRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1988 

Sec.  604.  Section  107(g)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (13 
U5.C.  1701(g))  la  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  as  follows:  "Such 
audit  shall  be  made  at  least  once  hi  every 
three  years." 

(3)  substituting  the  following  sentence  in 
lieu  of  the  first  sentence  In  subparagraph 
(3)  thereof:  "A  report  of  each  such  audit 
shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  and  one- 
half  months  following  the  c1oe«  of  the  last 
year  covered  by  such  axwUt." 

AilENBMENT    TO    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    REDE- 
VELOPME.N-T    ACT    OF     194S 

Sec.  605.  Section  17  of  the  District  of  Co- 


Act  of  1950.' 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT  TO   THF   Bt^REAU  OF 
ENGRAVING     AND     PRINrmG     FUND 

Sec.  703.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  financing  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
Treiisury  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poties"  (31  U.S.C.  18id)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"The  financial  tr,insactlons,  accounts,  and 
reports  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950." 

AMENDMENT    WtlH    RESPECT    TO    THE    VETERANS' 
CANTEEN     SERVICE 

Sec.  7iH.  Section  4207  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  tmiended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4207.  Atidit  of  accounts. 

"The  Sen'ice  shall  maintain  a  .set  of  ac- 
counts which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950." 

AMENDMENT     WITH     BESPluCT     TO     TUE     UIGIIER 
EDUCATION    INSURED    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  705.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  432(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
U.SC.  1082(b)(2))  fcs  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  insurance 
under  this  part  a  set  of  accounts,  which  shall 
be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  except  that 
the  transactions  of  the  Commissioner,  in- 
cluding the  settlement  of  insurance  claims 
and  of  claims  for  payments  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 423,  and  transactions  related  thereto  ajid 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner  in 
connection  with  such  transactions,  shall  be 
fiival  and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government." 

(b)  Section  402(a)  (2)  of  the  Hou.slng  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  78;  12  UJS.C.  1749a  (a)  (2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  maintain  a  set  o(  acouuts  wiiiiJLk  Bliall 
be  audited  by  the  ComptroUer  General  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ac- 
coiunting,  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 :  Froiided, 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EEnERAL  CREDIT  UNION  Acj 
arc.  706.  Section  209(b)  (2|  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  as  added  bv  section  1  ot 
Public  Law  91-468  (12  U.S.C.  i78e(b)  (2))  i:* 
amended  by  deletliig  the  word  "annually 
therefrom. 

AMENDMENT     WITH    RE.STECT    TO    AmiT    OF    Tui 
GO\'EHNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE  j 

Sec  707.  The  third  sentence  of  sub.sicliod 
309 (c>  of  tiUe  44  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  to  read  as  Xollowi>: 

"Tlie  Comptroller  General  shall  audit  the 
activities  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  least  once  every  three  years  and  shall 
furnish  reports  of  such  audits  vo  the  Con* 
gress  and  the  Pviblic  Printer." 

Sec-tion-bt-Section  Analysts 

TITLE    I — enforcement    OF    DECISIONS    .VND 

SETTLEMENTS 

Section  101  would  add  new  sections  to  the 
Budget  and  Acc-ounting  Act,  1921,  as 
amended,  which  would  provide  the  Comp- 
troller General  procedural  remedies  througii 
court  action  to  prevent  the  obligation  o^ 
expenditure  of  funds  in  an  illegal  or  errof 
neons  noaimer. 

The  new  section  320  provides  for  declaraf 
tory  relief  when  the  Comptroller  General  hai 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  official 
of  the  executive  branch  is  about  to  expend, 
obligate,  or  authorize  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  public  funds  in  an  illegal 
manner. 

Subsection  (a)  authoriaes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  institute  a  civU  action  for  eucH 
relief  In  the  Unite*'  States  District  Court  fc« 
the  District  of  CJolumbla;  it  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  represent  the  defendant 
official  in  such  action  if  he  disagrees  with  the 
Comptroller  General;  it  provides  that  other 
parties  may  Intervene  or  be  impleaded;  and  it 
provides  that  service  or  process  may  be  made 
by  certified  mail  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Diartrict  of  Columbia. 

Subiection  (b)  provides  that  upon  applif 
cntlon  of  the  Comptroller  General  or  th^ 
Attorney  General  an  action  bro\ight  ttudcF 
this  section  shall  be  heard  and  determined  bj 
a  district  court  of  three  Judges  under  sectioil 
2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  that 
an  actio.'i  brought  under  this  section  shall  hf 
expedited  in  every  way.  An  order  In  sucH 
actions  wotild  be  appealable  directly  to  th# 
United  States  Supreme  Court  imder  28  U.S.cL 
1253.  I 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  action* 
brought  under  this  section  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  be  represented  by  attorneys  ot 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  by  addi- 
tional counsel  of  bis  choosing  who  may  be 
employed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  ot 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap« 
pointmenui  in  the  competitive  service,  au4 
the  provtsions  of  cliapter  51  and  subchaptert 
III  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relatmg 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  in  the  eveiit 
a  fcuit  brought  under  this  section  delays  a 
payment  for  goods  or  services  beyond  Its  due 
date,  tlie  said  payment  when  made  by  the 
agency  involved  shall  Include  interest  tht-re« 
on  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
from  tlie  time  it  was  withheld  and  that  n9 
other  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  award 
damages  a!-'aiai.t  tlie  United  Stat«a  as  a  result 
of  any  delay  occasicued  by  the  institution  ot 
a  suit  inider  this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  this  section 
.<iha11  he  construed  as  creating  a  procedural 
remedy  hi  aid  of  the  statutory  authority  ot 


that  such  financial  transactions  of  the  Ad- 

lumbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60  Stat,     mlnlstrator    as    the    maUng   of   loans   and  the  Compiroller  General  and  is  not  intended 

801)   la  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "an-     vouchers  approved  by  the  Administrator  In  to  otherwise  affect  exlstlrtg  provisloivs  of  law. 

nual"  from  the  clause  "such  bocdcs  shall  be     connection  with  such  financial  transactions  Section  321  provides  that  the  Comptroller 

subject   to   annual    audit    by   the    General     shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  Ceneral  shall  give  notice  to  the  Coiijres«  ol 

*                                                                                  of  the  Government."  the  filing  of  Fuch  nn  action  in  court. 


Accoimtlng  Office." 
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Section  301  wovild  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  to  algn  and  lasue  subpoenas 
requiring  the  production  of  negotiated  con- 
tract and  subcontract  records  and  records 
of  other  non-Federal  persons  or  organiza- 
tions to  which  he  has  a  right  of  access  by 
law  or  agreement.  This  authority  Includes 
books,  accounts,  and  other  records  of  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  having  negotiated 
Oovermnent  contracts  and  of  various  other 
non-Federal  p>er8ons  or  organizations  most 
of  which  have  received  Federal  grants  or 
other  financial  assistance. 

Section  202  would  provide  that  In  case  of 
disobedience  to  a  subpoena  the  appropriate 
district  court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  shall  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  The  Comp- 
troller General  could  be  represented  by  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  attorneys  In  subpoena 
enforcement  proceedings  under  this  section. 
However  no  provision  Is  nuide  for  employ- 
ment of  special  counsel  for  this  purpose. 

XmjE    m BUDGET,    FISCAL    ANT)    PROGRAM 

DITORMATTON    rOR    THE    CONGRESS 

Section  301  would  provide  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  assist  congressional  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress  in  obtain- 
ing fiscal,  budgetary  and  program  Informa- 
tion needed  in  connection  with  Improving 
congressional  control  over  the  Federal  budg- 
et. The  Comptroller  General  would  conduct 
a  continuing  program  to  ascertain  congres- 
sional needs  for  such  information;  In  coop- 
eration with  other  Government  officials,  de- 
velop and  maintain  standard  terminology 
for  Federal  budget  and  fiscal  Information; 
assist  congressional  committees  In  develop- 
ing specifications  for  legislative  requirements 
for  executive  branch  evaluations  of  Federal 
programs  and  reports  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress; and  monitor  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Congress  and  congressional  committees, 
and  recommend  Improvements  to  enhance 
their  usefiilness  and  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tive or  unnecessary  reporting. 

TtTLE    IV ACCESS    TO    RECOROB 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  to  provide  a  procedural 
remedy  to  enforce  already  existing  rights  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  access  to  Infor- 
mation, books,  documents,  papers  or  records 
In  Government  departments  or  establish- 
ments. 

The  Title  would  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  to  Institute  a  suit  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
compel  the  production  of  the  material.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  be  authorized  to 
employ  his  own  attorneys,  and  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  would  be  authorized  to  represent  the 
defendant  official  In  such  an  action. 

The  suit  would  be  brought  before  a  three- 
Judge  court  pursuant  to  section  2284  of  title 
28,  U.C.  Code,  and  either  party  could  appeal 
directly,  to  th©  Supreme,  within  30  days 
for  a  decision  of  the  Court. 

TmX     V PROFITS     STITDIES 

Section  501  woiild  afford  the  Comptroller 
General  authority  to  make  selective  studies 
of  the  profits  of  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  whose  Government  business. 
In  their  most  recent  fiscal  year,  aggregated 
one  million  dollars  or  more.  These  studies 
would  be  made  with  a  view  toward  com- 
paring profits  on  Government  business  with 
profits  on  commercial  business. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  contractors  cov- 
ered by  the  section,  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  studies  of 
profits  made  by  these  contractors  at  least 
once  every  five  years,  and  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  properly  report  the  result 
of  each  study  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  when  re- 
quested by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  or  hla 
representatives,  contractors  will  submit  such 


Information  maintained  In  the  normal  course 
of  business  as  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termines Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  con- 
duct his  studies  under  Bubsectlon  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  authortzes  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  and  his  representatives  to  audit  and 
Inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any  books, 
accounts,  or  other  records  which  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  determines  are  necessary  to 
permit  calculation  of  the  profits  of  any  con- 
tractor. This  subsection  specifically  pre- 
cludes the  Comptroller  General  from  dis- 
closing any  Information  obtamed  under  the 
authority  of  section  501  which  relates  to  the 
contractor's  profit  on  any  Individual  com- 
mercial contract  or  on  any  Individual  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  formally  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  for  the  purpyose  of 
section  601  the  terms  "oontractor,"  "services 
and  materials,"  "Government  contracts,"  and 
"commercial  contracts." 

By  section  408  of  the  act  approved  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  Pub.  L.  91-121,  83  Stat.  204, 
208,  the  Comptroller  General  was  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  one-time  study  of 
the  profits  of  representative  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  The  Comptroller 
General's  report  on  this  study,  B- 159896, 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1971.  Title  V  would  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  such  studies. 

8.  3014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1974." 

TITLE    I ENFORCEMENT    OF    DECISIONS    AND 

SETTLEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  a.S.C.  42),  ts  f\ui;her 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  Whenever  the  Comptroller 
General,  In  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions  authorized  by  law,  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  is  about  to  expend, 
obligate,  or  authorize  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  public  funds  In  an  Illegal  man- 
ner, he  may  Institute  a  civil  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  declaratory  relief.  If  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  Is  In  disagreement  with  the 
Comptroller  General  he  Is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  official  In  such  action. 
Other  parties.  Including  the  prospective 
payee  or  obligee  who  atiall  be  served  with 
notice  or  process,  may  Intervene  or  be  Im- 
pleaded as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and 
process  In  such  an  action  may  be  served  by 
certified  mail  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Attorney  General  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges  under  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  An  action  brought  under 
this  section  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(c)  In  actions  brought  under  this  section 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  represented 
by  attorneys  employed  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  by  counsel  whom  he  may 
employ  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  com|>etltlve  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapters 
m  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
ratec 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  institution  of  suit 
under  this  section  serves  to  delay  a  pay- 
ment beyond  the  date  It  was  due  and  owing 
In  payment  for  goods  or  services  actually 
delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  then  such  payment  when  made  by 
the  agency  Involved  shall  Include  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  i>er 


annum  for  the  time  It  bas  been  withheld, 
otherwise,  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  award  damages  against  the  United  States, 
Its  officers,  or  agents  as  a  resvUt  of  any  delay 
occasioned  by  reason  of  the  institution  of 
suit  under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  a  procedural  remedy  In  aid  of  the 
existing  statutory  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  not  an  enlargement  or 
limitation  of  such  authority. 

"Sbc.  321.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  any  action  Instituted 
under  section  320  within  24  hours  of  the  fil- 
ing of  such  an  action  in  court. 

TITLE    H StTBPOEKA    POWER 

Sec.  201.  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  Comptroller  General  may  sign 
and  Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  negotiated  contract  said  subcontract 
records  and  records  of  other  non-Federal 
persons  or  organizations  to  which  he  has  a 
right  of  access  by  law  or  agreement. 

Sec.  202.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena issued  under  section  201,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
quiring the  production  of  the  records  In- 
volved. Any  district  coxirt  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  In  which  the 
contractor,  subcontractor,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral person  or  organization  Is  found  or  re- 
sides or  In  which  the  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, or  other  non-Federal  person  or  or- 
ganization transacts  buslziees  may,  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
Issued  by  the  Comptroller  General,  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  oontractor,  subcontrac- 
tor, or  other  non-Federal  person  or  organi- 
zation to  produce  the  records;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  coxier  of  the  court  shall  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

TTTLK    m BTJDOKT,    FXBCAI.    AND    PROGRAM 

IKrORMATION    FOR    TEX   COMGRISS 

Sec.  301.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  a  continuing  program  to  ascertain 
the  needs  of  the  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program  information  and  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies, as  appropriate.  Improvements  In  devel- 
c^ing  and  reporting  such  information  to 
meet   these   needs  most  effectively. 

Sec.  302.  The  Comptroller  General.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Legislative  Budget  Direc- 
tor shall  develop,  establish,  maintain,  and 
publish  standard  terminology,  definitions, 
classifications,  and  codes,  for  Federal  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program -related  data  and 
Information.  The  authority  contained  In  this 
part  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
data  and  Information. 

Sec.  303.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
assist  committees  In  developing  specifica- 
tions for  legislative  requirements  for  execu- 
tive branch  evaluations  of  Federal  programs 
and  activities.  Including  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  304.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
monitor  the  various  recurring  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress  and  committees 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  committees  for  changes  and  Improve- 
ments In  these  reporting  requirements  to 
meet  the  congressional  information  needs 
ascertained  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
enhance  their  usefulness  to  the  congres- 
sional tjsers  and  to  eliminate  duplicative  or 
unneeded  reporting. 

TITLE    rV ACCESS    TO    RECORDS 

Sec.  401.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (81  UJS.C.  54).  is 
amended  by  adding  the  _  following  subsec- 
tions: 
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"(b)  If  any  information,  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  requested  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  from  any  department  or 
imder  subsection  (a)  as  amended,  or  any 
other  authority,  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  General  Accounting  Office  within 
a  period  of  twenty  calendar  days  after  the 
request  has  been  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
Involved,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  is  author- 
ized to  bring  an  action  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  the  head  of  the  department  or  estab- 
liahmeut  concerned  to  compel  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  material.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
Is  authorized  to  represent  the  defendant  offi- 
cial In  such  action.  The  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral shall  be  represented  by  attorneys  em- 
ployed In  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
by  counsel  whom  he  may  employ  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapters  III  and  IV  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(c)  Actions  instituted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  brought  In 
accordance  with  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, who  shall  designate  three  Judges,  at 
least  one  of  ^-hom  shall  be  a  circuit  Judge. 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  court  to  hear  and 
determine  the  action.  Such  Court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  orders  compelling 
the  furnlbhing  of  such  material.  Actions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  governed  by 
the  rales  of  civil  procedure  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(d)  Any  party  may  appeal  directly  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  from  an  order 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Such 
appeal  shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days 
after  entry  of  the  Judgment.  The  record  shall 
be  made  up  and  the  case  docketed  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  such  appeal  Is  taken 
\inder  rules  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court." 

TTTLE    V — ^PROFITS    STTDY 

Sec.  501.  (a)  With  respect  to  contractors 
having  Government  contracts,  Including  sub- 
contracts, aggregating  one  million  dollars  or 
more  In  the  contractw's  most  recent  fiscal 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  of  all  profits  made  by  such  con- 
tractors on  Government  and  commercial  con- 
tracts. Such  studies  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time  within  the  discretion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  In  each  five-year  period  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  reports  on  the  results 
of  each  study  sliall  be  promptly  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Any  contractor  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Comptroller  General  or  hla  au- 
thorized representatives,  prepare  and  submit 
to  him  such  information  maintained  in  the 
normal  course  of  b\jslness  by  such  contrac- 
tors as  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  conducting  any 
study  authorized  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  profits  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
either  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost  basis,  per- 
centage of  sales  basis,  a  return  on  private 
capital  employed  basis,  or  any  other  perti- 
nent basis,  the  Comptroller  General  and  his 
authorized  representatives  are  authorLied  to 
audit  and  Inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any 
books,  accounts  or  other  records  which  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  are  nece.ssary 
to  permit  calculations  of  the  profits  of  any 


contractor,  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  in- 
formation obtained  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  relating  to  a  contractor's  profits 
on  any  individual  commercial  contract  3r  on 
any  individual  contract  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  formally  advertised  competitive 
bidding. 

(d»  As  used  In  this  section: 

1.  Ths  term  "contractor"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation or  other  legal  entity  which  provides 
services  and  materials  under  direct  contracts 
or  under  subcontracts  with  a  prime  con- 
tractor. 

2.  The  term  "services  and  materials"  means 
either  services  or  materials  or  services  and 
materials  and  Includes  construction. 

3.  The  term  "Government  contracts" 
means  contracts  and  other  transactions  be- 
tween any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  and 
any  contractor. 

4.  The  term  "commercial  contracts"  means 
all  contracts  and  commercial  transactions 
other  than  Government  contracts. 

TITIE     Vnl LIMITATION     OF     TIME     ON     CLAIMS 

AND    DEMANDS 

Sec.  801  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  9, 
1940,  54  Stat.  1061,  chapter  788,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "10  full  years"  and 
substituting  "6  years"  therefor. 

Sec.  802.  The  amendment  provided  for  In 
Section  801  shall  go  Into  effect  6  mouths  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  will  have  no  effect 
on  claims  received  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office  before  that  time. 


Section-bt-Sectiojt  Analysis 

title  i statisricai.  samplr>-c  procedures  in 

the  examination  of  vouchers 
Public  Law  88-521  authorized  heads  of 
deppjtments  and  agencies  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  CoUmibla  to  pre- 
scrllje  the  u»e  of  adequate  and  effective 
statistical  sampling  procedures  In  the  ex- 
amination of  disbursement  vouchers  for 
amounts  of  less  than  $100.  Certifying  and 
disbursing  officers  who  acted  In  good  faith 
and  who  followed  such  procedures  were  re- 
lieved of  liability  for  the  improper  certifi- 
cation or  payment  of  vouchei-s  that  may  not 
have  been  examined  because  of  the  statis- 
tical sampling  procedure  provided  that  such 
officer  and  his  department  or  agency  dlll- 
genlly  pursued  collection  actions  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  701  would  amend  subsection  (a) 
of  Public  Law  88-521  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
$100-dollar  limitation  on  the  amount  oi 
disbursement  vouchers  subject  to  audit  by 
SLStistical  sampling  techniques  and  In  lieu 
thereof  impose  a  limitation  of  such  amount 
&S,  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  for  each  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Section  701  would  also  add 
a  new  requirement  that  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral Include  in  his  reviews  of  accounting  sys- 
tems an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  procedures  e.stabllshed  under 
the  authority  of  the  amended  act. 

TITLE   n AUDIT   OF  TRANSPORTATION   PAYMENTS 

Section  201  would  amend  section  322  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  49 
U.S.C.  66,  to  continue  the  requirement  for 
payment  of  carrier  bills  upon  presentation 
conialned  In  the  law  since  1940.  but  to  make 
clear  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
audit  of  transportation  bills  and  the  recovery 
of  overcharges  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  placed  In  one 
or  more  executive  agencies  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Otlice  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  responsibility  lucliides  the  proc- 
essing of  carrier  claims  and  furnishing  rec- 
ords and  reports  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice lor  the  proper  defense  or  prosecution  of 
litigation  arising  from  the  handling  of  car- 
rier accounts  and  claims.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  transportation  audit  re.'ipon- 
ElbUities  and  related  functions  would  then 


conform  to  the  procedures  for  the  audit  ef 
Government  activities  generally  \mder  tBe 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Aat, 
1921,  as  amended.  sTuSC.  41.  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, 31  use.  65. 

Section  203  deals  with  the  transfer  of  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  etc.,  pursuant  t> 
the  transfer  of  functions  under  Section  2(11. 
TnxE  m — ATTjiT  or  nonappropriated  ftn* 
AcmrrTEs 

Section  301(a)  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General,  unless  otherwise  provided  fcv 
law,  to  revie'.v  the  operations,  systems  of  ac- 
counting and  internal  controls,  and  any  in- 
ternal or  Independent  audits  of  review  ef 
nonappropriated  funds  and  related  activities 
within  the  executive  branch.  Under  this  sec- 
tion the  Comptroller  General  and  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  would  have  access 
to  such  documentation  relating  to  tliase 
funds  and  activities  as  is  deemed  necessarj'. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  such  noh- 
approprlatlon  fund  activities  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General  an  annual  report  cf 
the  operations  of  their  activity.  Including 
annual  statements  of  financial  operations, 
financial  conditions  and  cash  flow.  I 

Tlie  authority  provided  In  section  3bl 
would  extend  generally  to  Instrumentalities 
established  and  operated  under  the  control 
or  aegis  of  an  executive  department  or 
agency  for  the  benefit  of  Its  personnel  and 
which  are  financed  from  sources  other  th*J\ 
appropriations.  Primary  examples  of  such  It- 
Etrumentalitles  are  the  Army  and  Air  FoBce 
Exchange  Service,  Navy  Exchanges,  Marine 
Corps  Exchanges,  Coast  Guard  Exchanges, 
find  Exchange  Councils  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  not  review  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  to  the  detriment 
ol  his  reviews  of  higher  priority  appropriated 
fund  activities.  However,  in  recent  y«ars  the 
size,  scope  and  number  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  have  increased  greatly  aod 
the  authOTlty  and  requirement  imposed  by 
this  section,  even  though  a  limited  number 
of  reviews  will  be  made,  should  afford  somo 
needed  control  and  review  over  such  actlTl- 
tles. 

TITLE  IV EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Section  401(a)  would  provide  the  Comp- 
troller General  discretion  to  employ  on  y\ 
full  or  part-time  basis  up  to  ten  experts  and 
to  obtain  consultant  services  autborlzied  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109.  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  Level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Pay  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  exempt  indlvidual.s 
serving  under  subsection  (a)  from  restric- 
tions upon  reemployment  of  retired  Federal 
employees  and  simultaneous  receipt  of  coiji- 
pensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

TITLE  V GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OTTICE  BLILDlKC. 

Section  601  would  afford  the  Comptroller 
Genen..l  control  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Building:  w^ould  provide  for  the  siib- 
lettlug  of  space  therein  to  other  agencies: 
and  would  authorize  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  lease  additional  space  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  the  Di.str)ct 
of  CoUunbla  and  elsewhere. 

TITLE  \T AUDITS  OF  GO\'ERNMENT  CORPORA  TIOHS 

Section  COl(a)  would  provide  that  each 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  siib- 
ject  to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  shall,  effective  January  1,  1973.  be  audiaed 
at  least  once  In  every  three  years.  I 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  tpe 
Comptroller  General's  report  of  e«oh  butit 
of  each  wholly  o'*ned  Government  corpora- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  Co'igress  not  later 
than  six  and  one-half  inontlis  following  the 
close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such  audit. 
The  use  of  the  six  and  one-half  month  titae 
period  following  the  close  of  the  corpora- 
tion's fiscal  yesir  for  reporting  to  the  Cou;- 
gress  replaces  the  date  of  January  15  Epcciil|ed 
in  exiating  la'A',  since  the  Comptroller  Geiu- 
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eral's  audit  would  not  b«  made  annually  and 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal 
year  used  by  the  corporation  In  maintaining 
Its  books  rather  than  the  year  ending  Jxine  30 
of  each  year. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  would  make  the 
same  change  In  the  frequency  of  audit  and 
reporting  date  with  respect  to  each  mUed- 
ownershlp  Government  corporation  as  Is 
provided  In  sections  noi(a)  and  1101(b)  for 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

Section  602  would  make  a  similar  change 
In  the  frequency  oi  audit  and  reporting  date 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Section  603  would  amend  section  513  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  so  as  to 
delete  the  requirement  for  an  annual  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  604  would  make  a  change  similar 
to  that  provided  in  sections  601  and  602  for 
wholly  and  mixed-owned  Government  cor- 
porations and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  In  the  frequency  of  audit  and 
reporting  date  with  respect  to  the  National 
Homeownershlp  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration chartered  by  the  Congress  but  which 
is  not  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sections  605  and  606  would  repeal  the 
requirement  for  an  annual  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  respectively, 
and  thereby  granting  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  determine 
the  frequency  of  such   audits. 

nTLE    Vn EEVISION    OF    ANNUAL    AUDFT 

REQnniEMENTS 

Title  VII  would  eliminate  the  requlre- 
mente  for  annual  audits  of  the  following  re- 
volving fxmds  and  make  them  subject  to 
audit  at  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  AccounUng  and  Auditing  Act  of   1950: 

Section  701— The  General  Supply  Fund. 
GSA. 

Section  702— War  Risk  Insurance  Fund 
Transpjortat  ion . 

Section  703— Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  Fund,  Treasury. 

Section  704 — Veterans  Canteen  Fund,  VA 

Section  705— Student  Loan  Insiirance 
Fund,  HEW. 

Section  706 — Urban  Renewal  Fund.  HUD. 
College  Housing  Fund,  HUD.^ 

Section  707— National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Fund. 

Section  708— Government  Printing  Office 
Fund. 

TrrtE  vm — limitation  of  time  on  claims 

AND    DEMANDS 

Section  801  decreases  from  ten  to  six 
years  after  the  date  a  claim  accrued  the  time 
within  which  claims  cognl2able  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  may  be  filed  in  that 
Office.  This  wlU  make  the  time  limitation 
consistent  with  the  Statute  of  LlmlUtlons 
now  applicable  to  claims  filed  in  the  courts. 
Numerous  acts  provide  for  time  limitations 
for  bringing  actions  before  administrative 
bodies,  and  none  exceeds  six  years.  It  will 
also  reduce  significantly  the  amount  of  rec- 
ords required  to  be  stored  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  reduction  wlU  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings  in  storage  costs. 

Section  802  provides  that  the  reduction  In 
time  allowed  for  filing  claims  In  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  not  go  Into  effect  until 

» This  change  wlU  have  a  similar  effect  on 
the  foUowlng  programs:  Housing  for  elderly 
or  handicapped  (12  U.S.C.  1701q);  Rehabili- 
tation loans  (42  UJB.C.  1462b);  Public  fa- 
cility loans  (42  VS.C.  1494);  New  Commu- 
nity assistance  (42  UJ3.C.  3912);  low-rent 
housing  (42  US.C.  1417a);  riot  Insurance 
(12  use.  749bbb-17);  transportation 
traiiLs    (49    use.    1609). 


Blx  months  after  enactment,  and  makes  It 
clear  that  the  enactment  of  the  new  time 
will  not  affect  claims  filed  before  such  en- 
actment. This  is  intended  to  minimize  any 
hardship  on  potential  claimants  whose  clams 
may  be  barred  by  the  n«w  provision  by  al- 
lowing them  time  to  file  their  claims  before 
the  prortsion  takes  effect,  but  after  they  are 
put  on  notice  that  It  will  take  effect  after  six 
months. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  3015.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Pre.';i(ient 
to  establish  and  carrj'  out  a  program  for 
rationing  gasohne.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  require 
nationwide   gasoline   rationing. 

The  Mandatory  Gas  Rationing  Act 
of  1974  puts  an  end  to  the  half -measures 
and  weasle -worded  assurances  that  have 
deceived  the  motorist  and  created  false 
expectations,  while  all  the  time  the  crisis 
worsens.  Optimistic  predictions  of  an 
early  end  to  gas  shortages  are  not  only  a 
consunier  fraud,  but  the  Government  has 
known  they  were  a  fraud,  just  as  we 
know  today  that  the  crisis  will  be  worse 
in  the  coming  months,  not  better. 

The  time  ha.s  come  to  tell  the  truth 
and  face  up  to  the  unpleasant  reality  of 
the  necessary  steps.  First,  we  cannot 
fight  a  shortage  of  gasoline  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  the  back,  and  that  Is 
just  what  we  are  doing  by  refusing  to 
use  the  only  practical  method  of  con- 
trolling consumption:  gas  rationing. 

Second,  we  are  WTong  in  assuming  that 
hard-nosed  steps  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  simple  fact  is  the  motorist  is  going 
to  be  in  much  worse  shape  come  spring 
and  summer.  More  gasoline  is  consumed 
during  those  seasons  than  any  other  time 
of  year,  and  the  theory  that  it  is  offset 
by  decreased  home  heating  oil  refining  is 
again  imtrue.  Our  refineries  cannot  Just 
produce  gasoline,  because  the  demand  for 
residual  products  requires  that  they  pro- 
duce all  types  of  oil  products  and  the 
shift  from  home  heating  oil  can  only  be 
a  small  shift  at  best. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Energy  OfQce,  in 
its  Monthly  Energy  Indicators,  predicted 
that  what  was  a  14 -percent  gasoline 
shortage  in  January  and  February  will 
become  a  17-percent  shortage  in  April, 
and  a  20-percent  shortage  in  May. 
Clearly  the  crisis  worsens  as  we  get  into 
the  hot  summer  months  with  the  air- 
con<iitioning  demands.  So  the  crisis  is 
not  easing;  it  is  getting  worse. 

It  is  just  as  misleading  to  pretend  that 
all  our  problems  go  away  as  soon  as  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  is  lifted.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  good  news,  but  it 
Is  no  answer  to  our  problem. 

If  the  oil  embargo  Ls  lifted  today,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  has  predicted  that 
it  would  be  at  least  3  montlis  before  the 
result  would  be  felt,  at  all.  By  then  it 
would  be  summer,  the  peak  consumption 
period. 

Furthermore,  nobody  ts  predicting  that 
the  Arab  nations  will  consent  to  the  level 
of  massive  imports  we  have  enjoyed  in 
the  past. 

The  message  is  clear  and  simple.  There 
is,  and  will  be.  a  basic  .shortage  of  gaso- 
line, a  shortage  great  enough  that  it 
will  not  be  solved  by  driving  tips  and 
aUocation  gimmicks. 
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It  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
turn  over  authority  for  rationing  to  the 
President,  and  then  wa«h  its  hands  of 
the  matter.  The  country  expects  and  de- 
serves better  leadership  from  its  Con- 
gress. The  time  has  come  for  some  ini- 
tiative and  hard  decisions  right  here  not 
placing  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  so  we  can  point  a  finger  in  that 
direction  when  the  need  for  rationing  be- 
comes critical  and  no  action  has  been 
forthcoming. 

For  those  who  say  the  American  peo- 
ple would  not  stand  for  it,  they  have 
done  a  great  injustice  to  the  Nation 
The  people  of  this  Nation  have  always 
faced  up  to  what  must  be  done,  and 
they  will  do  so  again,  with  good  spirit. 
Those  who  demagog  the  chant  of  "no 
rationing"  fail  to  understand  that  peo- 
ple would  far  prefer  rationing  to  be- 
having like  animals  at  the  gas  pump. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mandatory  Gas 
Rationing  Act  of  1974  would  require  the 
President  to  impose  rationing  within  30 
days  of  enactment.  It  is  not  intended  to 
endorse  a  coupon  system,  and  clearly 
other  forms  of  rationing  such  as  auto- 
mobile stickers  indicating  1  day  a  week 
that  a  car  would  not  be  used  are 
concepts  that  should  be  seriously  ex- 
plored. The  bill  gives  the  President 
powers  to  use  State  and  local  officials, 
such  as  State  motor  vehicle  depart- 
ments, for  the  program. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Mandatory  Gas  Ration- 
ing Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  After  section  4  of  tne  Emergency 
Petroleum  AUocation  Act  of   1973.   the  fol- 
lowing section  is  to  be  added,  and  subse- 
quent sections  renumbered  accordingly: 
"mandatory  rationing 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  thau  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  oi  enactment  of  tnls  Act.  the 
President  shall  promulgate  and  put  into  ef- 
fect regulations  for  the  establishment  and 
carrying  out  of  a  program  for  the  rationing 
of  gasoline. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  provide  for  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  gasoline  user  for  whom 
rationing  is  established  under  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section  may  petition  for  a  review  or 
modification  with  respect  to  his  ration.  Such 
procedures  may  include  the  use  of  such  state 
and  local  officers  and  boards  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  regulation  or  order  under  this  sec- 
tion may  impose  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  computing 
any  tax." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3016.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual, who  for  December  1973,  was  en- 
titled to  disability  benefits  under  a  State 
program  approved  imder  title  XTV  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
presumed,  for  purposes  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program,  to  be 
disabled  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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aid  totl  the  totally  and  permanentlt 
disabled 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
by  3  months  the  time  for  transferring  to 
ihe  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram those  recipients  of  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  who  had 
not  received  a  State  disability  payment 
for  a  month  prior  to  July  1973. 

On  December  31,  1973,  the  President 
signed  into  law  Public  Law  93-233,  which 
contains  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
supplemental  secmity  income  program — 
SSI.  Among  these  amendments  is  a  pro- 
vision affecting  the  transfer  to  the  SSI 
program  of  certain  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
Prior  to  the  amendments,  all  recipients 
imder  State  plans  were  to  be  included  in 
the  SSI  program  if  they  were  entitled  to 
a  payment  under  Stats  plans  in  Decem- 
ber 1973. 

Public  Law  93-233  requires  that  an  in- 
dividual pei-raanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled must  have  actually  received  pay- 
ment under  an  applicable  State  program 
at  least  1  month  prior  to  July  1973,  or 
meet  the  disability  criteria  of  the  fed- 
erally administered  title  XVI  program. 
That  means  that  many  thousand  recip- 
ients who  did  not  receive  disability  pay- 
ments for  1  month  prior  to  July  1973.  v/ill 
now  have  to  have  their  eligibility  re- 
viewed. A  formal  determination  will  have 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  these  people 
are,  in  fact,  eligible  for  SSI  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  review  and  screen- 
ing process  can  be  veiy  complicated.  It 
involves  a  detailed  search  of  every  State's 
records  to  determine  whether  those  peo- 
ple who  did  not  receive  State  payments 
prior  to  July  1973.  are  actually  eligible 
for  SSI  assistance  under  Federal  criteria. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  4,802  cases, 
which  fall  into  this  categoi-y.  The  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  is  screening 
each  of  these  cases  to  provide  medical 
information  on  which  their  original 
eligibility  was  based,  so  that  their  eligi- 
bility for  supplemental  security  income 
can  be  redetermined.  I  know  that  the 
situation  is  equally  serious  in  other 
States  as  well. 

Screening  the  volume  of  records,  plus 
the  even  larger  job  of  redetermining 
medical  eligibility,  makes  it  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  complete  this  task 
by  the  date  required  in  the  law,  which  is 
March  31.  The  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  predicts  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  4,802  Texans  involved  will 
have  their  future  supplemental  security 
income  checks  intermpted  in  April  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter 
whetlier  the  number  of  cases  is  4,802  or 
some  lower  figure.  If  only  one  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  person  is  denied  a 
supplemental  security  income  check  be- 
cause of  our  actions,  an  injustice  will 
have  been  committed. 

Let  me  be  clear:  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  person  should  receive  SSI  pay- 
ments who  does  not  deserve  them,  and  I 
have  long  been  concerned  that  our  wel- 
fare rolls  contain  many  people  who 
should  not  be  on  them.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  I  do  not  believe  that  eligible  per- 
sons should  be  denied  SSI  payments  be- 


cause of  congressional  action  or  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude. 

HEW,  which  was  on  notice  about  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  law  last  Decem- 
ber, did  not  send  official  notices  to  the 
States  imtil  February  7.  That  leaves  the 
States  only  a  few  weeks  to  complete  a 
thorough  check  of  their  records.  If  they 
are  to  do  an  accurate  job,  we  must  give 
them  the  time  to  do  it. 

During  this  transitional  period  when 
the  SSI  program  is  getting  underway, 
I  believe  we  must  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  penalize  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. A  3-month  extension  for  deter- 
mining eligibiUty  is  necessary,  and  I  urge 
its  swiit  approval  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
01  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3016 
Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972) ,  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  section  1631(a)(4)  (B)  of 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  period 
commencing  January  1,  1074  and  ending 
June  30,  1974,  but  only  when  the  provisions 
of  such  section  1631(a)(4)(B)  are  applied 
to  an  individual  who  would  meet  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  section  1614(a)(3)(E) 
of  such  Act  if  such  sectioii  1614(a)(3)(E) 
did  not  contain  the  phrase  "(and  for  at  least 
one  month  prior  to  July  1973)  ". 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  3017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  measure  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Museum  at  a  suitable  site 
or  sites  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  advancement  of  public  knowledge 
with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to 
the  uses  and  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  3364 
which  my  colleagues  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Anderson,  and  I  introduced  on 
January  17, 1967. 1  believe  it  unfortunate 
that  neither  of  the  previous  measures 
were  enacted  and  I,  therefore,  intend 
to  push  for  action  on  the  present  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  first  atom 
bomb  was  develoi>ed.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer,  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Lab- 
oratory, exulted  "these  are  heroic  days." 
It  was  dawn  in  New  Mexico  over  28  years 
ago  when,  on  July  16,  1945,  men  gathered 
at  a  remote  section  of  Holloman  Air 
Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  120  miles  south- 
east of  Albuquerque,  to  witness  another 
dawn — that  of  the  atomic  agKThe  event 
they  attended  on  the  Alamog(3rdo  sands 
was  an  unprecedented  scientific  experi- 
ment to  test  the  idea  of  the  atom  bomb, 
the  end  result  of  Operation  Trinity  of 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District.  That 
morning  meeting  culminated  an  enor- 
mous effort  by  thousands  of  people, 
many  of  them  working  in  secret  places 
in  New  Mexico. 


Today,  with  the  wisdom  that  over  two 
decades'  hindsight  affords,  we  can  know 
how  heroic  were  those  days  in  New  Mex- 
ico, how  significant  were  those  men  and 
their  achievement  at  Alamogordo.  In  the 
atomic  age  they  ushered  in,  mankind 
possesses  a  technology  of  war  to  destroy 
mighty  nations,  to  decimate  their  peo- 
ples, to  devastate  their  lands;  and  a  tech- 
nology of  peace  to  move  mountains  and 
furnish  energy  for  our  future.  During  the 
time  since  that  event,  each  Member  or 
Congress  has  had  to  share  the  burden  of 
the  dread  responsibility  of  providing  nu- 
clear weapons  for  our  national  defense, 
while  yet  restraining  their  rash  use  ia 
order  to  assure  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
The  men  who  worked  at  Los  Alamos,  and 
those  who  followed  them  there  and  at  the 
Sandia  Base  and  at  ACF  Industries  iii  Al- 
buquerque have  bought  us  the  time  to 
seek  ways  for  the  community  of  nations 
to  live  together  without  nuclear  war. 

Since  1945,  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  in; 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  have  emerged  as 
great  national  centers  for  nuclear  re- 
search and  engineering,  with  dramatic 
achievements  in  military  and  civilian  ap- 
plications. I  hope  that  someday  the  his- 
toiT  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratoi-y  ami, 
Sandia  Base  and  their  work  on  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  weapons  can  be  prop- 
erly chronicled.  In  recent  years,  Los  Ala- 
mos and  Sandia  have  extended  their 
research  beyond  military  functions  to 
important  peaceful  uses  of  fission  and 
fusion,  to  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  to  basic  physical  re- 
search and  to  lifesaving  medical 
research. 

The  splendid  work  begun  and  being 
continued  in  New  Mexico  should,  I  feel. 
be  commemorated.  The  awesome 
achievements  of  our  nuclear  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  makes  New 
Mexico  appropriate  for  a  place  where 
men  might  reflect  upon  the  great  phj-si- 
cal  powers  now  enti-usted  to  govern- 
ments, a  place  where  they  might  study 
and  learn  about  this  nuclear  force  and 
the  political  and  social  forces  which  gov- 
ern its  use,  and  a  place  they  might  re- 
afiinn  their  dedication  to  the  proposition 
that  the  enormous  energj'  unleashed  at 
Alamogordo  shall  always  be  used  benev- 
olently, beneficially. 

A  park,  a  statue,  or  a  plaque  could  per- 
form tlie  commemorative  function.  But 
tills  is  not  enough;  more  is  needed.  I 
submit  tliat  even  more  important  than 
public  commemoration,  is  public  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  primordial 
blast.  For  this  reason  I  introduce  today 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Nuclear 
Museum  at  a  suitable  site  or  site.s  in  New 
Mexico  for  the  advancement  of  public 
knowledge  of  the  uses  and  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  initial  displays 
specified  in  this  measui'e  can  be  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  a  vntal  and  liv- 
ing memorial. 

Mr.  President,  a  modest  museum  has 
already  been  initiated  in  Los  Alamos  as 
a  tribute  to,  and  an  explanation  of.  the 
contributions  which  have  been  made  in 
New  Mexico  in  the  nuclear  field.  I  say 
modest,  for  although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished with  resources  available,  it  is 
still  not  the  quality  museum  which  this 
Congress  should  take  upon  itself  to  es- 
tablish. Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous 
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consent  that  an  article  from  the  Al- 
buquerque Journal  of  December  15,  1968, 
entitled  '"Hill'  Museum  Is  Nuclear 
Physics  Primer."  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  as  an  example  of  the 
tremendous  educational  potential  in  the 
proposal  which  I  make.  That  is.  the  es- 
tabllshmrait  of  a  National  Nuclear 
Museum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoIIoTs: 

"Hti.i,"  Museum  Is  Nuclear  Physics  Primbk 
(By  BUI  Hume) 

Loe  Alamos. — Atomic  energy — from  AlphA 
p»rUcte  to  PI  Meeona — came  of  age  behind 
th«  barbed  wire  fences  of  wartime  Los  Ala- 
mos. Today,  most  of  the  secrecy  Is  gone. 

And  the  Loe  Alamoe  Scientific  lAboratory 
featnres  a  unkjne  window  Into  the  world  of 
nuclear  reaeafcti  in  Its  unique  action-fUled 
■clence  maaeum. 

In  tbls  muaeum,  working  modeta  of  meet 
of  th«  projects  underway  on  the  "Hill"  go 
bang,  make  ^xurks.  whir  and  otherwise  simu- 
late what  the  actual  devices  do.  There  is  even 
an  electric  train  in  the  scale  model  of  the 
Project  Rover  site. 

"The  museum  began  In  19«3  in  an  old  bar- 
racks-type building,"  said  Robert  T.  Pcwrton, 
dlreotor  of  oonununlty  relations.  "We  moved 
Into  the  present  new  buUding  in  1966." 

Most  popular  exhibit,  according  to  a  recent 
public  opinion  poU,  Is  "Plnocchlo,"  an  In- 
genious device  for  illustrating  a  nuclecu: 
chain  reaction. 

Plnocchlo  looks  like  a  croes  between  a  pln- 
bal'  machine  and  a  large  aqxiarium.  Pour 
giaas  walls  enclose  approximately  one  square 
jwid  at  space  over  a  "floor"  with  a  grid  of 
ptng-pong  ball  steed  holes. 

When  a  chain  reaction  takes  place  in  atoms 
of  Uranium  235,  a  neutron  striking  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  C-2a5  atotn  causes  the  atom  to  spUt 
In  two.  releasing  two  free  neutrons.  These 
two,  all  else  being  equal,  strike  two  more 
nuclei,  splitting  them  and  releasing  four 
neutrons,  and  so  on. 

In  Plnocchlo,  a  long  ping-pong  baU  repre- 
sents the  first  free  neutron.  Each  of  the  bolc« 
repreeenta  a  U-235  nucleus. 

The  museum  attendant  drops  the  "neu- 
tron" in  the  glass  box.  It  bounces  around 
aimlessly,  eventually  dropping  Into  one  of 
the  h<ries. 

Out  shoot  two  ping-pong  l>all8,  and  these 
"nsutrona"  repeat  the  perfcMrmance.  Soon  tta« 
gUss  box  is  ailed  with  wldly  bouncing  "neu- 
trons." and  the  "splitting  atoms"  sound  like 
a  oowboys-and-Indians  shoot-em-up. 

Conununity  relations  staff  member  Kent 
Bulloch  told  of  the  experience  of  an  Italian 
film  crew  trying  to  film  Plnocchlo  in  action. 

The  ping-pong  balls  trigger  the  ejection  of 
their  felloiws  by  tripping  photoelectric  cells, 
Bulloch  explained.  When  the  Italian  crew 
turned  on  their  floodlights  and  the  first  ball 
was  dropped  In.  it  feU  into  a  hole  and 
nothing  happened. 

BuUoch  suggested  turning  off  the  fiood- 
llghts  temporarily,  and  "there  was  an  ex- 
plosion of  ping-pong  balls,"  as  every  tube 
fired,  activated  by  the  floodlights  being 
turned  off. 

Plnocchlo  was  so  named  because  as  his 
namesake  wanted  to  be  a  real  human,  but 
couldn't,  L.ASL'8  Plnocchlo  wants  to  be  a 
real  reactor,  but  can't. 

In  an  average  month,  more  thaii  S.OOO 
pcrsous  sign  in  at  the  museum.  TTie  visitors 
have  come  from  all  &0  &tatet>  and  more  than 
70  foreign  countries. 

One  day  last  week,  for  example,  persons 
from  six  different  states  toured  the  facility. 

Th*  museum  has  Its  serious  side,  too. 

In  the  patio  are  ballistic  cases  like  the 
two  wtitcti  carried  nuclear  holocaust  to  Japan 
In  World  War  n.  and  two  sleeker,  more  mod- 


em looking  casings,  one  f*om  a  20  kUoton  nu- 
clear bomb  and  the  otlier  from  a  thermo- 
nuclear hydrogen  bomb. 

Tb*  Bsoce  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  rtiare 
**»«  patio  with  ttae  bombs,  however.  Kiwl-A. 
th»  first  eaperlmental  nuclear  rocket  reactor 
Is  on  dl^lay. 

The  museum,  the  only  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  area  In  which  cameras  are 
welcome,  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  and 
1  to  6  p  m.  Monday  tllro^lgh  Friday,  and 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturdi^s,  and  1  p.m.  to  6 
pjn.  Sundays. 

One  very  simple  display  makes  a  very  star- 
tling indication  of  the  difference  in  densities 
of  various  elements.  It  Is  a  table  on  which 
are  placed  three-inch  cubes  of  various  ele- 
ments. 

Bach  has  a  handle  by  -which  the  observer 
can  Uft  the  Identically  steed  cubes  and  com- 
pare their  weights. 

The  weights  vary  from  the  magnesium 
cube,  at  1.75  lbs.,  to  the  uranium  cube 
weighing  18.97  lbs. 

The  most  exotic  cube  by  far  l.s  one  of  solid 
gold,  valued  at  more  than  $10,000.  It  is  kppt 
locked  in  a  safe  when  not  on  display. 

In  Project  Sherwood  at  LASL.  scientists 
are  trying  to  devise  .some  method  of  con- 
taining a  thermonuclear  reaction  and  tap 
it  for  Its  power  potential.  The  problem  with 
the  concept  la  that  thermonuclear  reactions 
take  place  at  such  temperatures  that  all 
known  materials  on  earih  would  quickly 
vaporize. 

Project  Sherwocd  scientists  are  working 
on  a  Buck  Rogers-styled  electromagnetic 
"force  field"  to  contain  the  reaction. 

Even  though  one  of  the  project  scientists 
compared  the  method  to  "trying  to  contain 
Jeilo  with  rubber  bands  on  a  hot  day,"  the 
physicists  hope  to  solve  the  problem  In  a  few 
years. 

Scylla  n,  the  portion  of  Sherwood  con- 
cerned with  the  force  field.  Is  represented  in 
the  museum. 

A  tube  of  aluminum  foil  is  inserted  into  a 
plastic  tube  around  which  two  electromag- 
iMtlc  coUs  are  wound.  Eltctrlclty  Is  fed  to  a 
capacitor  which,  when  it  discharges,  momen- 
tarily creates  a  strong  electromagnetic  field 
in  the  colls. 

The  electromagnetic  fields  instantly  crush 
both  ends  of  the  foil  tube  closed,  causing  a 
rejjort  as  loud  as  a  firecracker. 

The  museum,  however,  like  the  city  of  Los 
Alamoe,  is  aware  that  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  didnt  begin  with  the  coming  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

The  entrance  hall  of  the  museum  contains 
cases  of  artifacts  from  the  Pajarito  Plateau's 
first  tenants.  Indians  wlio  were  there  back 
when  gunpowder  was  the  "uUlmate  weapon." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Another  museum, 
with  a  somewhat  differoit  focus  from 
that  of  the  Los  AlamoB  museum,  exists 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  This  Is  the 
Sandia  Atomic  Museum,  currently 
funded  and  staffed  by  the  Dcfen.se  Nu- 
clear Agency.  Here  the  contribution  of 
nuclear  energy  to  our  defense  effort  is 
the  principal  theme.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Rear  Adm. 
L.  V.  Swanson  concerning  this  museum 
and  the  support  it  has  with  Albuquerque 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defense  Nuclear  Acenct. 

KiTtland  Air  Force  Base, 

N.  Hex.,  Oct.  4,  1973. 

Hon.  JOSKPH  M.  MONTOTA. 

VJS.  SenatOTj 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sematos  Mowtot*:  On  several  occa- 
sions you  have  shown  a  personal  Interest  U) 
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the  problems  conlrontlng  the  Sandia  Atomic 
Museum  and  the  poeslbiUUes  of  It  attaining 
national  status  through  such  action  as  the 
bUl  you  introduced  In  January  1969  (S-418) 
I  appreciate  your  support  In  our  efforts  to 
secure  national  status  for  the  Museum,  even 
though  you  informed  us  in  July  1972  through 
Mrs.  Carrol  Canfleld,  Museum  Manager,  that 
action  on  S-418  would  be  discontinued  due 
to  the  designation  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Atomic  Energy  at  Oak  Ridge  as  a  national 
museum. 

Since  then,  the  Sandia  Atomic  Museum 
has  ccmtlnued  to  expand.  Our  annual  visitor 
count  already  exceeds  that  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Museum  and  includes.  In  addition  to  in- 
dividual visitors  and  educaUonal  groups  from 
the  United  States,  many  visitors  from  other 
countries.  Since  over  5,000,000  tourists  visit 
Albuquerque  every  year,  the  potential  count 
is  almost  unlimited.  Also,  the  availability 
of  a  truly  outstanding  museum  erf  Interna- 
tional fame  would  undoubtedly  increase  Al- 
buquerque's tourist  count.  A  Foundation 
has  recently  been  set  up  to  lend  community 
support  and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  museum.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  hiclude  Mr.  Ralph  Trigg;  Mr.  Don 
Kirby;  Mr.  Prank  Mapel;  Mr.  Oscar  Love; 
Lt.  Gen.  Emmanuel  SchiCani,  USAP,  Ret.; 
Mr.  C.  Bruce  Hans(»;  Mr.  R.  P.  Tlnnin;  Mr. 
George  Doolittle;  Dr.  Clayton  S.  White;  MaJ. 
Gen.  Francis  W.  Nye,  USAP.  Ret.;  and  myself. 

Tlie  Museum  Is  currently  funded  and 
staffed  entirely  by  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  probably  the  most  logical  control- 
ling agency  for  such  a  museum.  However,  If 
the  Museum  Is  to  continue  to  expand  and 
improve,  some  form  of  national  sanction  and 
direct  congressional  funding  is  Imperative. 
The  size  of  our  collection  Is  outgrowing  the 
space  in  our  facilities.  Our  faculties  are  suf- 
ficient to  provide  teaching  tours  of  the  edu- 
cational community  on  a  number  of  subjects 
related  to  advancements  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear researeh,  but  the  lack  of  a  professional 
staff  greatly  hampers  our  siacceas  In  this  area. 
We  have  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  researeh 
library,  but  staff  and  facOIty  limitations 
drastically  limit  Its  use.  In  aU  areas,  we  are  at 
a  point  In  development  where  we  must  level 
off  within  the  confines  of  our  staff,  faculties 
and  budget  if  addltonal  funding  and  support 
carmot  be  located. 

My  concern  Is  not  solely  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  nuclear  history,  but  for  the  retention 
of  New  Mexico's  claim  on  the  right  to  pre- 
sent that  history.  In  addition  to  the  new  Oak 
Ridge  Museum,  the  ALr  Force  Armament  Mu- 
seum will  be  opening  at  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base  In  November,  and  the  West  Point  Mu- 
seum is  adding  an  area  on  the  history  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  What  we  have  already 
accomplished  can,  and  probably  wUl,  be  du- 
phcated  to  some  extent  In  those  other  mu- 
seums. However,  with  adequate  fxmding  we 
can  present  the  most  comprehensive  record 
of  nuclear  history  and  the  special  role  that 
New  Mexico  has  In  its  development. 

Albuquerque  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  nuclear  capital  of  the  United  States, 
since  mo.:t  of  the  nation's  nuclear  research 
program  is  conducted  or  administered  from 
here.  An  institution  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation, restoration  and  Interpretation  of  the 
history  of  nticlear  research  rightfully  belongs 
here,  and  It  would  Indeed  be  an  injustice  to 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  If  located  else- 
where. We  must  either  exeixise  oiu'  claim  or 
lose  it. 

Since  the  major  emphasis  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Atomic  Energy  is  currently  re- 
stirlcted  to  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  history  of 
atomic  research,  it  is  requested  that  you  re- 
consider your  earlier  decision  and  reintroduce 
Senate  bill  418.  A  proposed  draft  is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration. 

I  hope  It  wUl  be  possible  for  you  to  visit 
the  Museum  again  soon.  I  am  siue  that  you 
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will  be  pleased  with  the  progress  we  have 
made  since  your  previous  visit. 
Sincerely  youre, 

L.  V.  SWANSON, 

Rear  Admiral,  UJS.  Navy,  Commander. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Museum  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  Congress  already  has 
provided  for  the  development  of  finer 
museums.  I  urge  action  on  this  measure 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  piinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  at  a  suitable  site  or  sites  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  of  a  National  Nu- 
clear Museum  for  the  advancement  of  public 
knoweldge  with  respect  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  uses  and  development  of  nuclear 
energy." The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire the  site  for  such  museum  by  purchase, 
gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  Improvements  thereto. 
Items  displayed  In  such  museum  shall  be 
selected  to  reflect  their  historical  interest 
and  educational  value,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  the  Commission  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  determines  are 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  national  se- 
curity. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  establish  and  maintain  a  National 
Nuclear  Museum  at  a  suitable  site  or  sites 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  purpose 
for  such  a  museum  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  history,  the  development,  and  the 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  has 
so  well  described  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, the  State  of  New  Mexico  is 
imiquely  situated  as  the  State  for  such  a 
national  attraction.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting, then,  that  the  very  important  and 
impressive  history  of  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment and  its  great  potential  for 
benefit  to  the  human  race  be  perma- 
nently available  for  public  view  at  the 
scene  of  its  inception. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  most 
effective  utili2ation  of  existing  facilities 
and  previous  activities.  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA  that  these  provide  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  and  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  not  yet  met  its 
obligation  to  preserve  and  present  to  the 
American  public  this  material  of  such 
historical  and  cultural  importance.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  sites  presently  located 
at  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  will  be  con- 
tinued and  Improved  and  that  the  sig- 
nificant work  already  done  there  by  dedi- 
cated and  qualified  people  will  be  con- 
tinued and  upgraded. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
swift  action  on  this  bill  so  that  it  may 


quickly  become  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  advancement  of  public  knowledge  of 
the  history,  development,  uses,  and  vast 
potential  of  nuclear  energy. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT : 

S,  3018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ts r>'  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  the  city  of  Chai'leston,  Ark.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  city  of  Charleston, 
Ark.,  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  referral. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  biU  Is  to  transfer 
land  from  the  Fort  Chaffee  Military 
Reservation  to  the  city  of  Charleston, 
which  land  would  be  used  for  water  im- 
poundment for  municipal  and  industrial 
needs,  or  for  flood  control  purposes.  The 
lake  which  would  be  created  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  would  be  developed  by 
the  city  of  Charleston  in  conjunction 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It 
would  significantly  benefit  residents  of 
Franklin,  Sebastian,  and  Logan  Counties 
by  insuring  against  a  water  shortage  in 
the  event  of  a  drought,  and  by  attracting 
industiy  to  this  area  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  many  citizens  in  this 
area  of  Arkansas  have  been  working 
diligently  for  some  time  in  an  effort  to 
meet  tlie  water  resource  needs  of  this 
locale,  but  it  appears  that  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  presented  make  it  un- 
likely that  adequate  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained without  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  So,  in  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  an  adequate  water  supply  in  this 
area.  I  respectfully  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  give  prompt  consideration  to  a 
matter  which  will  mean  so  much  to  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  this  area 
of  my  State. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3018 

Be  it  evacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  or  other 
appropriate  instrument  to  the  city  of 
Charleston,  Arkansas,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  property,  together  with 
any  Improvements  thereon,  comprising  a 
portion  of  Fort  Chaffee  MUltary  Reservation: 

Part  of  Sections  17,  19,  20.  21,  28.  29,  30. 
31  and  32,  T-7-N;  R-29-W,  Sebastian  County, 
Arkansas,  and  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  the 
NEi',  of  the  NW>4  of  said  Section  17,  T-7-N; 
R-29-W:  thence  East  100  feet;  thence  South 
5280  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the 
North  line  of  said  Section  20;  thence  East 
1220  feet;  thence  South  3000  feet;  thence 
East  1100  feet;  thence  North  1300  feet; 
thence  East  1870  feet;  thence  South  940 
feet;  thence  East  990  feet;  thence  South 
1650  feet;  thence  East  990  feet:  thence  South 
2310  feet;  thence  West  4710  feet;  thence 
South  2460  feet;  thence  East  1100  feet; 
thence  Southeasterly  1986  feet  more  or  less 
to  the  Northeast  corner  of  Section  83;  thence 
South  660  feet;  thence  West  1320  feet;  thence 


North  660  feet;  thence  West  1320  feet;  thence 
South  870  feet;  thence  West  2310  feet;  thence 
South  2100  feet;  thence  West  2310  feet: 
thence  North  1650  feet;  thence  East  660 
feet;  thence  North  2170  feet;  thence  Ea.st 
1980  feet;  thence  North  1790  feet;  thence 
West  1980  feet;  thence  North  1320  feet; 
thence  West  1320  feet;  thence  North  2970 
feet;  thence  West  920  feet;  thence  North 
3630  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the 
North  line  ol  Section  19;  thence  East  4880 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  Southwest  corner  of 
the  SE'4  of  the  SW'i  of  said  Section  17; 
thence  North  5280  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  1.900  acres. 

Src.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  with- 
out consideration,  but  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  condition  that  such  property  so  con- 
veyed shall  be  utilized  by  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, ArkansaSk  for  water  Impoundment  for 
municipal  and  industrial  needs  of  the  area, 
or  frr  flood  control  purposes.  Upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  any  such  property  so  conveyed  Is  not 
being  so  used,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  that  property  shall,  upon  such  de- 
toniiination,  revert  to  the  Uxiited  States. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens  >  : 

S.  3019.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  the 
city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  cei-tain  lands 
necessary  to  the  replacement  of  the  Carl- 
anna  Creek  Dam.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember 1973  the  city  of  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  suffered  a  disaster  with  the  break 
of  the  Carlanna  Creek  Dam,  threatening 
the  water  supply  for  that  city.  The  dam 
loss  was  declared  a  disaster  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  7,  1973. 

It  is  urgent  that  work  begin  on  con." 
struction  of  a  new  dam.  The  land  re- 
quired is  now  in  Federal  hands  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  July  27,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1131,  which  was  passed  to  protect  the 
Carlamia  Lakes  watershed  area).  In 
order  for  the  construction  to  proceed,  it 
is  necessary  for  these  lands  (congres- 
sional setaside  USS  1281  and  1282),  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Alaska  which 
wUl,  in  turn,  be  tui-ned  over  to  the  city 
of  Ketchikan. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  bill  wliich  would  make  these 
lands  available  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  for  replacement  of  the  dam. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mff. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  3022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lower  Saint 
CroLx  River  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ai- 
fairs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  belialf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senatoi'S 
Mondale  and  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will  af- 
fiim  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  to  fully  protect  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  River  as  a  segment  of  the  Nationjj 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Probably  unique  in  the  Nation,  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  fiows  near  a  major 
metropolitan  area,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
yet  still  retains  much  of  its  original  natu- 
ral beauty  and  pleasant,  pastoral  cliar- 
acter. 

Situated  52  miles  along  the  Minne- 
sota-Wii^consin  border,  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  was  originally  included  as  a  "study 
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river"  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968.  The  Upper  8t.  Crotx  was  made 
an  "instant  river"  in  that  same  legisla- 
tion. 

Studies  conducted  pursuant  to  that 
designation  determined  that  a  different 
form  of  administration  would  be  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  urban-rural  transi- 
tion of  the  river.  Because  of  the  desire 
to  both  fuDy  protect  the  river  and  to  ad- 
here to  established  principles  of  local 
Jurisdiction  In  urbanized  areas,  half  of 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  i£  to  be  administered 
by  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  the  other  half  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— Kational  Park  Service. 

The  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act  of  1972 
took  the  official  step  of  adding  the  Lower 
St.  Croix — under  the  dual  administration 
I>lan — to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. The  initial  studies  had  determined 
that  $7,275  million  would  be  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  land  and  scenic  easement 
purchase  along  the  Federal  segment  of 
the  river.  That  amount  was  authorized 
to  the  1972  legislation. 

However,  .since  the  inclusion  of  the 
river  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
prepared  an  advance  master  plan.  That 
master  plan  has  revealed  that  the  De- 
partment feels  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  Federal  segment  can  be  adequately 
safeguarded  with  the  $7,375  minion  au- 
thorization. The  plan  as  prepared  pro- 
vides for  the  land  and  easement  pur- 
chase along  10.3  miles,  leaving  the  re- 
maining 16.7  miles  virtually  unprotected. 

For  their  part,  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Miimesota,  through  Governors 
Lucey  and  Anderson  and  their  respective 
departments  of  natural  resources,  have 
already  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  protect  the  25-mile  State  segments. 
Legislation  has  already  been  passed  or  is 
on  th«  way  toward  passage  providing  for 
•  ilgniAcant  State  effort  in  land  pur- 
chase and  the  development  of  State 
parks  and  recreation  areas. 

The  extent  of  potential  development 
along  the  Lower  St.  Croix  makes  a  reaf- 
firmation <rf  the  Intention  of  the  Federal 
Govenrnaent  to  meet  its  obligation  under 
the  act  all  the  more  important.  Already, 
17  sites  have  been  set  out  as  possible 
housing  or  commercial  development 
locations. 

The  Interior  Department  has  deter- 
mtoed  that  an  additional  $11,725  million 
win  be  necessary  if  the  entire  Federal 
segment  is  to  be  adequately  protected 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. This  sum  wonld  be  used  for 
idmnar  land  and  scenic  easements  along 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Federal  segment. 

?Tie  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day provides  that  additional  authoriza- 
tion In  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act  of 
1972,  to  reflect  the  updated  estimates.  It 
is  my  hope  that  through  this  legislation 
and  cooperation  from  all  parties  Involved 
h»  the  administration  of  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  that  the  original  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress can  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  submitted  for  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Miimesota  (Mr.  Monbals)  and  a 


copy  of  the  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  W\  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.3032 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  ani  House 
of  Kepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6ia)  of  the  Lower  Saint  Croix  River  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  1174)  Is  amen<led  by  delet- 
ing "7.275.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"19,00e,000". 

STATKMKNT     of     SEHATOa    MONDALE 

Mr.  President:  I  am  privileged  to  Introduce 
today  with  Senators  Ndson  and  Humphrey 
a  hill  to  amend  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act 
to  provide  an  additional  Jll,725,000  to  carry 
cut  the  preservation  program  for  the  river- 
way. 

The  Lower  St.  Croht  River  is  In  many  ways 
nnique  In  the  nation  It  Is  essentially  the 
only  unspoiled  nat\iral  river  In  the  United 
States  "v;hlch  is  adjacent  to  a  major  metro- 
politan area  Tl^.e  Lower  St.  Croix  provides 
a  wide  variety  of  scenic  and  recreational  op- 
portunities to  the  residents  of  the  Upper 
Midwest,  including  tooating,  swimming, 
cancelng,  fishing,  hiking,  camping  and  simple 
aesthetic  enjoyment.  But  because  it  borders 
the  two  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wicousln 
and  flows  Uirougli  some  80  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Lower  St.  Croix  poses  par- 
ticularly complex  problems  of  preservation 
ar-.d  management. 

It  is  tliert-fcre  Br)propriate  that  the  Lower 
St.  Crcix  River  should  be  protected  by  a  pro- 
gram which  is  also  rather  unique.  It  Is  the 
only  river  within  the  National  Wild  and 
Sceaic  Ri.cTs  System  to  be  preserved 
through  a  cocperative  federal-state  manage- 
ment program  with  admtulstrative  respon- 
sibilities sliared  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  by  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

Under  this  pro«n"am.  tfce  Department  of  In- 
terior is  responsible  for  preservation  of  tbe 
27  miles  of  the  river  betvreen  Taylors  Falls 
and  Stillwater,  Minnesota;  and  the  States 
have  responsibility  for  the  25  miles  extend- 
ing from  Stillwater  dcAvuriver  to  Prescott, 
Wisconsin. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Wendell 
R.  Andersen  of  Minnesota  and  Patrick  J. 
Lucey  of  Wisconsin,  the  States  have  devel- 
oped plans  for  the  acquteltion  of  scenic  ease- 
ments on  all  lands  outside  of  Incorporated 
communities  within  the  State  management 
zone.  Plans  are  also  underway  to  expand  ex- 
isting State  parks  and  to  develop  the  new 
Alton  State  Park  in  Minnesota  and  the  Kin- 
nickinnlc  State  Park  In  Wisconsin  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  proservation  and  pub- 
lic recreation.  The  Statos  are  therefore  mov- 
ing aliead  responsibly  toward  fuU  protection 
for  the  stretch  of  the  river  corridor  falling 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

When  the  Congress  ai^roved  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  River  Act  in  1978,  It  established  the 
funding  level  on  tbe  baets  (rf  an  estimate  of 
$7J275  miUion  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment along  the  27  mile  segment  of  tbe  river 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Interior.  This  funding  level  was  considered  to 
be  a<lequat«  by  the  Atknintstratton  and  by 
tbe  ConLgxeBB  at  the  time  for  tbe  purchase  of 
land  and  easements  to  protect  tbe  entire 
federal  segment  from  Taylors  FaUs  to  the 
City  of  Stillwater. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  more  detailed  up- 
dated appraisals,  the  National  Park  Service 
now  reports  that  the  $7,375  mUlion  would 
only  allow  acquisition  at  land  and  easements 
along  the  upper  10  miles  of  the  river  from 
Taylors  FaUs  to  the  Chioago-Washlngton 
County  line.  An  additional  11.4  million  would 
be  required  to  purchase  neceaaary  land  and 
easement*  so  that  the  remaining  17  miles 


of  tbe  federal  management  sone  can  be  pre- 
served In  perpetuity. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Nelson,  Sen. 
ator  Humphrey  and  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  objective.  We  do 
not  believe  that  preservation  of  any  of  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River  should  be  compromised 
because  of  the  current  $7,275  million  ceiling 
on  funding  for  the  program.  Clearly,  it  was 
the  Intent  of  Coiigreas  In  passing  tbe  1072 
Act  to  assure  perpetual  protection  for  tbe 
river  In  its  present  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress can  move  quickly  on  the  proposal  we 
introduce  today  to  achievd  this  pressing 
objective. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweikeh,  and 
Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  3023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  strengthen  the  re- 
scorch  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  today  leg- 
islation which  proposes  to  create  a  Pres- 
ident's Biomedical  Research  Psmel.  I 
wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  take  this 
step.  However,  this  Nation's  biomedical 
research  effort  is  now  severely  jeopaid- 
ized.  The  recently  submitted  budget  for 
1975  tells  the  story.  Funds  for  cancer  re- 
search are  proposed  to  Increase  by  more 
than  $70  milUon.  The  President's  budget 
for  heart  disease  research  is  up  by  more 
than  $20  million. 

Yet  all  of  the  rest  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  increased  by  only 
$1  million.  The  President's  budget  in  this 
respect  is  shortsighted.  It  is  not  In  tlie 
Interest  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search community,  which  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  And,  more  importantly,  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  making  the  req- 
uisite progress  in  biomedical  researcli 
which  will  be  required  to  ultimately  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  modeled  after 
the  legislation  which  was  enacted  In 
1971  which  created  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel.  The  Cancer  Panel  has 
been  remarkably  effective  in  assuring 
that  the  cancer  program  go  forward  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible.  To  a  re- 
markable extent  the  success  of  this  Panel 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  efforts  of 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Benno  Schmidt. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits,  will  assure  the  integra- 
tion of  the  overall  biomedical  research 
program  by  requiring  that  the  chairman 
of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  Is  al- 
ways one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel. 

I  believe  a  mechanism  like  this  is  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
country's  leadership  in  biomedical  re- 
search. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  include  a  letter  to  tbe  editor  which 
appeared  in  this  past  Sunday's  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  concerning  the 
very  serious  threat  whk:h  now  exists  for 
the  Nation's  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram. As  the  letter  makes  clear,  scien- 
tific inquiry  cazmot  be  the  handmaiden 
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of  political  necessity.  Tills  letter  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  500  senior 
research  scientists  at  the  NIH. 

Mr.  President,  next  Tuesday  my  Health 
Subcommittee  is  scheduled  to  hold  an 
executive  session  on  my  bill  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  National  Cancer  Act. 
And  at  that  time  I  Intend  that  the  com- 
mittee also  consider  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  that  Senator  Javits  and  I  are 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  of  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  painted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3023 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Biomedical  Re- 
search Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  t'le  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion, : 

•«BC.  456.  (a)  There  Js  established  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel  (here- 
inafter in  this  sectlou  referred  to  as  the 
"Panel")  which  shaU  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel; 
and  two  members  aj^olnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  by  virtue  of  their  training,  exper- 
ience, and  background  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  appraise  the  biomedical  research 
program  of  tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
At  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  Panel 
sbaU  be  distinguished  scientists  or  phy- 
sicians. 

"(b)(1)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel 
shall  be  appointed  for  three-year  terms,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  two  mem- 
bers first  appointed  after  the  date  on  which 
this  section  becomes  effective,  one  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
o<  appointment,  and  (11)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fiU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Panel  for  a  temx  of  one  year. 

"(a)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel  shall 
each  bo  entitled  to  receive  tbe  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (including  travel  time)  dur- 
ing which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Panel, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (includ- 
ing a  per  diem  allowance)  under  section 
6703(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  twelve 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Panel,  and  the  Chairman  shall  make  such 
transcript  available  to  the  public. 

"(d)  The  Panel  shaU  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  under  this  section,  and  shall  report 
directly  to  the  President.  Any  delays  or  block- 
ages In  rapid  execution  of  the  biomedical 
research  programs  of  the  National  InBtltutee 
of  Health  shall  Immediately  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  Panel  shaU  submit  to  the 
President  periodic  progress  repcM-ta  on  the 
biomedical  research  programs  of  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health  and  aMuiaUy  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  bl(»nedical  research 
programs  of  the  National  Instltntes  of  Health 
and  Buggesttons  for  improrvements.  and  shall 
submit  such  other  reports  as  tbe  President 
•haU  direct.  At  tbe  request  of  the  President, 
It  shall  submit  for  his  consideration  a  list  of 
names  of  persons  for  consideration  for  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health." 

Ftnding  for  Biomedical  Research  Through 

THB    NIH 

As  individual  scientists  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  In  Betheeda,  we  believe 
that  a  public  reep<»8e  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards' letter  of  January  Mtjh  will  be  useful. 
We  are  scientists  who,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  own 
terms  "are  determined  that  NIH  will  con- 
tribute effectively  and  creatively  to  solution 
of  the  health  problems  facing  this  country 
and  the  world."  Bxrt  rather  than  decry,  as 
Dr.  Edwards  does,  ttie  past  leaders  of  the  NIH, 
we  credit  them  witJi  making  the  NIH  what 
Dr.  Edwards  calls  **.  .  .  the  finest  biomedical 
research  institution  in  the  world. '  With  Dr. 
Edwards,  we  deplore  the  fragmentaticxi  of 
tl)e  NIH,  but  it  Is  essential  to  recognize  that 
this  fragmentation  was  opposed  by  the  NIH 
administration. 

With  extraordinary  success,  the  leaders  of 
NTH  have  established  and  administered  an 
atmosphere  of  creative  scientific  Inquiry. 
They  accomplished  Hils  by  operating  on  the 
principle  that  scientiflc  and  medical  criteria, 
rather  than  political  considerations,  must  be 
the  basis  for  policy  decisions  related  to  bio- 
medical research.  Two  decades  of  free  sci- 
entific investigation,  rather  than  large  scale, 
mlsslon-orlented,  research  projects,  have  re- 
sulted in  accomplishments,  such  as  elimina- 
tion of  Rh-incompatlbUtty  disease  of  the 
newborn,  prenatal  diagnosis  of  genetic  de- 
fects, surgical  correction  <^  valvular  heart 
disease,  kidney  dialysis  and  tran^lantation, 
cure  of  choriocarcinoma,  and  effective  drug 
tJicrapy  for  hypertension,  various  malignant 
lymphomas.  Parkinson's  disease,  and  mental 
Illnesses. 

Human  endeavors  of  different  kinds  re- 
quire a  variety  of  administrative  techniques. 
In  the  present  Instance,  for  example,  the 
nation's  $a  billion  research  effort  sponsored 
by  tbe  NIH  (10  per  cent  at  tbe  Bethesda 
laboratories  and  the  remainder  at  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  and  laboratories  throughout 
the  cotinti7)  clearly  requires  a  dWerent  ad- 
ministrative approarfi  than  does  t*ie  $85  bU- 
Mon  expendltirre  for  health  care  and  delivery. 
Tbe  administrative  approach  required  by  re- 
search (as  distinct  from  technological  devel- 
opment) reflects  the  very  nature  of  reeearch 
Uself.  One  characteristic  of  research  is,  that 
one  cannot  know  in  advance  how  to  plan 
large  scale  specific  programs  coneming  es- 
sentially unknown  phenomena.  Another  te 
the  fact  that  the  quality  and  extent  oC  prog- 
ress in  reeearch  are  not  measurable  by  any 
ot  the  yardsticks  available  for  aaaessing  per- 
formance and  productivity  in  ottter  fields,  at 
least  in  the  siiort  run. 

■We  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  po- 
litical and  eoonomic  considerations  In  the 
process  by  which  the  nation  decides  how 
much  Is  to  be  sTjcnt  on  bloaoedlcal  research. 
But  whatever  that  stan  may  be,  ■we  believe 
that  tbe  nation  will  reap  tl»e  largest  benefit 
If  acientme  and  medical  ooii>iaeratk>DS  gov- 
ern the  programs  and  administration  ot  the 
NIH. 

ROBBT  F.   GOLDBXBOXa,  MJ>. 

Maxink  P.  Singer,  Ph.  D. 

Bethssda. 

(Tlie  above  letter  also  bcH-e  the  signatures 
of  612  senlKMr  research  scientists  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Senator  Kkmnkot 
a  bill  to  establish  a  President's  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Panel.  This  bill  Is  f  ashioDed 


after  the  remarkably  successful  Presi- 
dent's. Cancer  Panel  provisions  in  the 
National  Cancer  Act  enacted  into  law  as 
Public  Law  92-218.  A  panel  creatively 
chaired  by  a  distinguished  New  Yorker, 
Benno  Schmidt. 

The  need  for  this  measure  is  reflected 
in  the  administTHtioi's  proposed  budget 
i<x  1975.  While  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Iiistitute  reflect  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately $1  milhon  for  1975,  all  the  other 
vitally  important  research  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
increased  waly  (1  million  over  their  1974 
appropriations. 

I  believe  our  Nations  biomedical  re- 
search effort  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
If  it  is  to  continue  to  maintain  its  ex- 
cellence and  leadership  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  we  must 
assure  that  it  receive  adequate  funding 
priorities.  This  is  the  goal  of  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  with  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  serious  threat  which  exists  for  our 
Nation's  biomedical  research  program  is 
set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  in  the  February  17th  edition 
of  the  Wasliington  Post. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiLLUUs.  Mr.  McGovekn, 
Mr.  Metcalp,  and  Mr.  Pell;  : 
S.  3024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  to 
workers  whose  unemployment  is  attrib- 
utable to  an  energy  shortage.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ENERGY    CalSIS    UNEMPrOTltENT    BENEFITS    ACT 
OF     1974 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
up  to  2  years  of  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  to  those  who  are  unemployed 
during  or  because  of  an  energy  shortage. 

The  present  programs  of  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  are  not  broad  enough  to 
deal  with  the  energy  emergency.  They 
provide  only  a  basic  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  benefits  in  those  States  where 
unemployment  is  unusually  high. 

The  broad  approach  I  am  proposing 
here  recognizes  the  need  for  temporary 
emergency  action  to  assure  the  unem- 
ployed workers  of  Connecticut  and  the 
other  States  of  regular  income  until  the 
crisis  is  over. 

The  number  of  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  the  energy  crisis  is 
growing.  Since  early  December  226,000 
persons  have  lost  work  because  of  the 
energy  shortage.  As  of  January  19,  2.6 
million  people  were  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  an  increase  of  98,100  over 
the  previous  week  and  double  the  number 
who  received  benefits  in  mid-September 
of  last  year. 

Too  many  of  these  people  will  exhaust 
their  regular  and  extended  benefits  and 
still  remain  imemployed. 

The  assistance  provided  by  this  leg- 
telatlcm  will  tide  these  imemp!o\-ed 
workers  and  their  famfflee  over  the  crisis. 

New  England,  with  its  heavy  depend- 
ence on  oil,  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
a  rise  in  imemployment.  0\'er  75  percent 
of  the  etectrkity  generated  in  the  area 
is  from  oil.  This  compares  with  14  per- 
cent nationally. 

The  New   England   economy  will   be 
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heavily  hit  In  a  zuHnber  of  ways.  First, 
and  most  directly,  unemployment  can 
result  from  slowdowns  and  shutdowns 
In  Industry  due  to  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  electricity,  natural  gas,  and  oil. 

Second,  many  slowdowns  and  shut- 
downs may  occui  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  supply  of  petrochemicals.  In  Con- 
necticut, where  thousands  of  people  are 
unemployed  In  the  plastic  Industry,  this 
Is  a  significant  economic  factor. 

Another  factor  in  the  New  England 
economic  outlook  is  the  effect  of  cur- 
tailed automobile  production  for  which 
many  New  England  firms  produce  parts. 
CJutbacks  can  also  be  expected  In  the 
production  of  alr-condltloning  imits 
frost-free  refrigerators  and  other  appli- 
ances which  consume  a  large  amoiant  of 
electricity. 

New  England's  imemployment  prob- 
lems are  already  severe.  The  region's  un- 
employment Is  now  over  350,000  or  6.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force — well  above 
the  national  rate  of  4.5  percent.  This 
bleak  unemployment  picture  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  bleaker  in  1974  with 
the  number  of  New  Englanders  without 
jobs  increasing  by  150,000  to  one-half 
million — a  rate  of  9  percent. 

By  June  It  has  been  estimated  that  im- 
employment In  Connecticut  could  go 
from  its  present  figure  of  70,000  to  over 
120,000. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Con- 
necticut Business  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion, a  10  percent  energy  reduction  would 
eliminate  7,208  Connecticut  jobs.  A  20- 
percent  reduction  would  eliminate  38,- 
726  jobs.  And  a  30  percent  energy  reduc- 
tion would  elimhiate  100,355  jobs  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  long  rim  New  England's  eco- 
nomic prospects,  especially  those  of  Con- 
necticut, are  bright.  Our  State  is  a  dy- 
namic area  that  is  attracting  many  serv- 
ice Industries  in  trade,  finance,  health, 
education,  the  arts  and  recreation. 

But  we  must  not  ignore  the  short- 
term  problems  of  unemployment  which 
are  being  aggravated  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

For  that  reason  I  am  introducing  the 
Energy  Shortage  Unemployment  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1974. 

The  legislation  directs  the  President 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
unemployment  benefits  to  any  individ- 
ual who  is  unemployed  duiing  or  because 
of  an  energy  shortage.  The  benefits 
would  take  effect  once  a  worker  has  ex- 
hausted his  other  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  they  would  not  exceed  the  pre- 
mium weekly  payments  under  the  regular 
unemployment  program  of  that  State. 
To  be  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
program.  It  must  be  found  that  the  un- 
employment of  an  Individual  is  attribut- 
able to  and  energy  shortage  as  defined  In 
the  National  Energy  Emergence  Act  of 
1973. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  general 
revenues.  No  additional  tax  Is  charged 
to  the  employees. 

The  w<Hicers  of  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  go  through  a  severe  period  of 
imemployment  without  additional  help 
I  hope  this  bm  will  receive  prompt 
consideration. 

By  Mr.  GURNEy; 


S.  3025.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
0*  Labor  to  make  periodic  reports  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  unemployment  and 
the  ext^it  to  which  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  attributable  to  the  energy  short- 
age, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  to  increase  a  State's  pe- 
troleum allotment  if  the  unemployment 
rate  in  that  State  has  risen  0.5  percent 
per  month  above  the  State's  1972  unem- 
ployment rate  per  month  due  to  the  en- 
ergy shortage. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware  that  the  Nation's  unem- 
plojTnent  rate  has  jiunped  from  4.8  per- 
cent to  5.2  percent  during  the  month  of 
January.  This  represents  the  largest 
monthly  increase  since  the  start  of  1970. 
The  January  unemployment  rate  In- 
crease was  the  third  month  in  a  row  that 
unemployment  has  risen  since  October, 
when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  began. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  was 
predicted  to  increase,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  energy  crisis  has  had  a  major 
effect  of  wiping  out  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  jobs.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  stated  that  the  "unemployment  for 
the  month — of  January — or  4.7  mlUion 
seasonally  adjusted"  was  almost  370,000 
more  tlian  those  unemployed  after  ad- 
justment in  December.  Of  this  number, 
an  estimated  98,000  are  workers  in  the 
automobile  Industry;  40,000  from  service 
stations  and  automobile  dealerships, 
33,000  from  the  sen-ice  industry— that 
is,  ail-lines,  motels,  resorts — and  20.000 
in  public  utilities.  Nobody  doubts  that  it 
will  continue  to'  go  up.  the  only  question 
now  is  how  high  it  will  rise. 

The  significant  rise  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment is  evident  in  many  States. 
New  York  State  reports  an  increase  of 
25,000  unemployed  persons  in  the  month 
of  December.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  0.3  percent  over  the  previous  month. 
California  also  reports  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate.  In  December,  there  were 
10,000  new  victims  of  the  energy  crisis; 
bringing  the  State  imemployment  rate 
to  5.5  percent  in  December  from  the  pre- 
vious rate  of  5.3  percent  in  November. 
Authorities  predict  that  if  the  energy 
situation  continues  as  it  is,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  California  could  well 
reach  or  sm-pass  8.5  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1974-75;  with  an  estimated  addi- 
tional 122,000  to  262.000  persons  out  of 
work. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  has  been 
directly  hit  by  shrinking  fuel  supplies. 
Particularly  hard  hit  Is  the  recreation 
industry,  construction,  boat  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation.  Disney  World, 
for  example,  according  to  the  New  York 
•nmes.  has  laid  off  a  total  of  1.700  per- 
sons including  part-time  college  stu- 
dents. 

In  December,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  3.3  percent,  up  from  3  percent  In 
November  and  3.1  percent  in  December 
of  1972.  In  the  first  week  of  January  un- 
employment in  Florida  directly  due  to 
the  energy  shortage,  was  reported  to  be 
9  to  10  percent. 

At  this  time.  I  would  Uke  to  call  my 
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colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  tti  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port entitled  "Fuel  Crunch:  Who's  Los. 
Ing  Jobs — and  Who's  Next." 

This  article  focuses  on  some  of  the 
major  industries  that  have  felt  the  brunt 
of  the  energy  shortage.  Including  the 
alrUnes  and  the  automobile  Industry 

The  airline  industry  has  been  par- 
tlculariy  hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis 
After  the  Federal  Energy  Oflace  ordered 
reduced  fuel  allocations  in  October,  the 
airlines  began  major  cutbacks,  including 
the  f  urloughing  of  low-seniority  workers 
whose  jobs  may  never  be  restored.  So 
far  16,500  airline  employees  have  sud- 
denly foimd  themselves  out  of  work 
Much  is  the  same  for  the  auto  industry! 
While  automobile  manufacturers  have 
cut  down  production  of  large  cars,  the 
imemployment  rate  for  the  Industry 
workers  has  risen  dramatically.  General 
Motors  is  furloughing  86,000  employees 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February; 
38,000  of  which  are  to  be  laid  off  in- 
definitely. 

This  article  also  points  out  that  it  is 
not  just  the  big  companies  that  are  lay- 
ing off  workers  as  the  fuel  crisis  tightens, 
but  hundreds  of  small  firms  In  scores  of 
industries  which  are  affected  as  well.  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fuel  Crtjnch:   Who's    Losing    Jobs— An-d 

Who's  Next 

Businessmen  and  labor  leaders  are  voicing 

growing   alarm  over  layoffs  resulting  from 

the  energy  crisis— and  the  threat  of  more 

Joblessness  to  come. 

Thousands  ol  workers  In  diverse  lines  al- 
ready have  been  furldughed  for  lack  of 
needed  fuel,  raw  materials  and  power. 

In  some  cases,  scheduled  end-of-the  ye.ir 
shutdowns  are  being  extended  Into  the  early 
weeks  of  1974.  In  a  few  Instances,  small  pro- 
ducers talk  of  closing  their  plants  Indef- 
initely. 

The  auto,  plastics  and  airline  industries 
have  been  hardest  hit  up  to  now.  but  fears 
are  widespread  that  layoffs  will  fan  out  to 
many  other  fields. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  Steelworkers 
Union,  asked  the  Government  to  relax  anti- 
pollution standards  to  allow  steel  mUs  to 
make  wider  use  of  coal.  Failure  to  do  so,  he 
said,  could  force  layoffs  of;  60,000  to  60,000 
employes. 

The  AFL-CIO,  opening  a  broad  attack  on 
the  Administration's  handling  of  fuel  prob- 
lems, predicted  that  unemployment  could 
reach  7  or  8  per  cent  in  1674.  That  would  add 
2.4  minion  Idle  workers  to  the  4.3  million  now 
out  of  Jobs,  a  Federation  economist  asserted. 
So  fur,  nearly  20,000  workers  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs  directly  ot  Indirectly  because 
of  fuel  problems  have  registered  at  unem- 
ployment-compensation olficee  across  the 
U.S.  The  total  Includes  some  people  already 
getting  benefits,  as  well  as  others  Just  aK>ly- 
ing.  the  Labor  Department  said. 

AUTO    WORKEXS'    PLIGHT 

Layoffs  In  the  auto  industry  stemming  di- 
rectly from  the  energy  crisis  wUl  total  about 
185,000  at  the  start  of  1974,  according  to  De- 
troit estimates. 

In  that  Industry,  the  furloughs  are  coming 
because  manufacturers  are  overstocked  with 
larger  cars,  which  are  not  selling  ss  well  as 
small  models. 

Some  of  the  lald-ofT  auto  workers  will  not 
return  Immediately  to  tlielr  Jobs,  In  cases 
where  plants  are  being  cbnverted  from  big- 
car  production  to  smaller  unite. 
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Union  officials  have  been  predicting  even 
heavier  layers  In  the  auto  planta  In  monttiB 
Just  ahead,  based  on  the  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther production  cuts  on  big  cars. 

Auto  workers  generaUy  get  the  benefit  of 
supplementary  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion, which  assures  most  of  them  of  neM-ly 
95  per  cent  of  their  regular  pay  while  ttvey 
(kre  out  of  work.  But  workers  in  many  other 
Industries  do  not  enjoy  siich  a  large  cushion. 
For  them,  the  fuel  crisis  means  a  layoff  with 
smaller  State  unemployment  checks  coming 
in.  Thousands  of  other  workers  face  short- 
ened workweeks  and  loss  of  overtime  pay. 

The  prediction  of  a  large  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment, from  the  cvarcnt  rate  <rf  4.7  per  cent, 
came  from  Nathaniel  Goldflnger,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  reeearch  director. 

Mr.  Goktfinger  said  unemployment  coiild 
go  as  high  as  8  per  cent  as  the  result  of  the 
"con^licated  mess  we're  m."  He  said  the 
energy  crisis  comes  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try already  "was  heading  into  higher  un- 
employment because  of  the  very  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money." 

As  r.  result,  he  expects"  continued  Infla- 
tion," with  sharply  rising  prices. 

The  indufitrlal-iuilon  d^)«rtment  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  begun  a  survey  of  its  alfiliated 
imions  to  determine  the  size  of  current  and 
upcoming  layoffs  In  their  particular  Indus- 
tries. 

The  department's  president,  Mr.  Abel,  on 
December  18  attacked  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  crisis.  He  has  warned 
of  rising  unemployment. 

TEAMSTiatS    If  CVS 

Concern  over  the  Impact  of  the  fuel  pinch 
on  industry  was  dramatized  by  these  devel- 
opments— ■ 

The  Teamsters  Union  told  trucking  Unes 
It  is  reopemng  the  national  contract  to  get 
wages  Increased.  Cutbacks  In  highway  speeds 
as  a  gasoIlne-savlng  measure,  the  union  said, 
are  slashing  drivers'  paychecks — based  on 
mileage  driven — by  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Government  wage  stabilizers  voiced  con- 
cern that  other  unions  may  copy  the  Team- 
sters move.  Various  agreements  in  other 
lines,  as  in  trucking,  permit  new  wage  talks 
as  a  result  of  Government  action  of  one  type 
or  another. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
on  December  21  released  a  list  of  hundreds  of 
products  it  described  as  being  in  "critical 
supply,"  with  severe  impact  on  Jobs  in  many 
Instances.  The  shortages,  tallied  in  a  survey 
of  2,300  of  its  members,  were  blamed  largely 
on  wage  and  price  controls  which,  some  ana- 
lysts say,  have  been  Intensified  by  the  fuel 
pinch. 

Employes  of  airlines  were  among  the  first 
to  suffer  furloughs  tied  to  energy  problems. 
Mcrt-e  than  5,000  workers  have  been  laid  off 
by  airlines  so  far,  according  to  William  Jack- 
man,  assistant  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America.  He  added: 

"We've  estimated  that  unless  the  fuel  allo- 
cation is  adjusted  [upward],  more  than 
25,000  airline  employes  will  be  laid  off.  Most 
ol  these  cuts  have  to  be  done  by  January  7." 

The  air  carriers  have  been  told  that  they 
will  get  23  per  cent  less  fuel  than  their 
scheduled  requirements  for  1974. 

Individual  airlines  have  been  reporting 
heavy  cutbacks  in  schedules  and  payrolls  as 
a  result  of  the  fuel  curbs. 

A  union  agreement  with  one  airline,  how- 
ever, guarantees  that  there  will  be  no  lay- 
offs for  the  union's  members  there.  The  Ma- 
chinists Union  and  Braniff  Airways  on  No- 
vember 16  signed  a  new  two-year  agreement 
that  continues  a  provision  pledging  manage- 
ment to  avoid  furloughs. 

The  Machinists  Union  says  that  the  clause 
was  extended  to  Include  problems  arising 
from  fuel  shortages. 

At  a  meeting  on  December  20,  officials  of 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  said  that  a 
strike  might  be  called  in  February  U  airline 
operations  have  to  be  cut  back. 


PLASTICS'  F«OBUEKS 

By  contrast  with  the  big  airUnes,  the 
energy  crlsts  is  hurting  many  small  busl- 
nesBes  in  the  plastics  industry.  As  part  of  the 
oil  crisis,  the  industry  Is  running  short  of 
petrochemicals  needed  for  plastics  manufac- 
ture. Sam  Nuspliger,  director  of  public  affairs 
of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc., 
puts  it  this  way: 

"The  smaller  molder  Is  the  one  that  feels 
this  shortage  first  because  he  may  have  Just 
a  one  or  two-item  line.  If  he  has  two  ma- 
chines and  his  raw  material  Is  cut  back,  be 
Just  will  close  down. 

"If  he  has  20  machines,  be  may  cut  back 
but  keep  operating.  A  larger  operation  may 
be  able  to  get  by  by  cutting  overtime  rather 
than  laying  off  workers." 

Mr.  Nuspliger  said  that  there  are  fewer 
than  400,000  employes  In  the  plastics  Indvis- 
try,  "but  a  slowdown  In  our  Industry  will 
affect  the  electronics  and  auto  industries." 
Some  shortages  of  plastic  parts  already  are 
reported. 

Larry  Gottsepen,  vice  president  of  Gotham 
Industries,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  cites  this 
example : 

"Leominster  is  80  per  cent  dependent  on 
plastic  molding.  Gotham  Industries  produces 
plastic  housewares,  furniture  and  beverage 
cases.  There  are  more  than  100  firms  In  our 
line  of  work. 

"Our  plant  Is  rvinning  at  less  than  50  per 
cent  capacity  and  we  are  faced  with  even 
further  cutbacks.  We  could  run  our  business 
at  25  or  30  per  cent  of  capacity,  and,  although 
we  wouldn't  be  making  any  money,  we  could 
ride  out  the  storm.  Many  companies  wont 
be  able  to  ride  It  out." 

Gotham  Industries  farms  otrt  half  of  Its 
custom  work  to  other  companies.  Out  of  some 
700  workers  Involved  altogether,  about  350 
have  been  furloughed  so  far,  Mr.  Gottsegen 
said.  Normally,  workers  get  considerable  over- 
time work,  but  now  one  quarter  of  the  factory 
is  on  30  to  35  hours,  rather  than  the  usual  40. 
"staggering"  total? 

The  plastics  official  predicted  that  there 
will  be  a  "staggering"  number  of  layoffs  in 
the  industry.  An  officer  erf  another  company, 
he  added,  told  him  It  intended  to  lay  off  800 
workers  early  in  1974. 

In  Lenexa,  Kans..  Ron  G.  D<dasky,  sales 
manager  for  Sunset  Plastic  Products,  said 
that  the  plant  would  have  to  got  out  of 
business  unless  it  found  new  sources  of  resin. 
Its  former  supplier  stopped  production  of  the 
type  used. 

Mr.  Dolasky  said  his  company's  labor  force 
had  been  cut  from  130  workers  to  30  in 
early  December. 

Plasties  firms  In  the  Southeast  also  tell 
of  supply  problems.  Again,  many  of  the  com- 
panies are  small  businesses  that  may  be 
forced  to  close. 

Charles  J.  Silver,  president  of  Silver-Line 
Plastics  Corporation,  in  Asheville,  N.C..  says 
he  has  furloughed  18  of  his  30  employees 
since  October.  There  will  be  further  layoffs, 
he  said,  if  he  can't  get  more  polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride by  February. 

All  overtime  has  been  eliminated,  and  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  workers  have  been  laid 
off  at  two  plants  of  Penna-Pipe  Corporation, 
based  at  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  according  to 
J.  J.  C.vwley,  president. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  We,  here  in  Congress, 
are  working  on  legislation  which  will 
change  our  Nation's  unemployment  in- 
surance program  so  as  to  Include  those 
workers  directly  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis  by  permitting  extended  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  for  up  to  2  years, 
along  with  training  and  relocation  bene- 
fits. However,  we  must  also  take  the 
necessary  action  to  insure  that  where 
jobs  can  be  protected  by  reallocating 


petroleum  products,  the  authority  to  take 
these  steps  will  be  there. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
first  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  determine  £ind  analyze  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  unemploj-ment  rate 
in  the  United  States  which  is  attributable 
to  the  energy  shortage  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  Congress  \\1thin  30  days  and 
each  60-day  period  thereafter.  Second. 
the  Administrator  will  be  directed  to 
increase  a  State's  petroleum  allotment 
if  it  is  determined  that  a  States  unem- 
ployment rate,  attributable  to  the  energy 
shortage,  increased  by  0.5  percent  during 
a  30-day  period,  corresponding  to  the 
same  30-day  period  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  measure  so  as  to 
assure  that  those  who  are  presently 
working  are  not  left  hanging  in  the  air 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  next  in  line 
at  the  unemploj-ment  office.  We  must 
guarantee  that  this  will  not  happen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  fol]ov.-ins  my 
remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  v.as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
0/  RepTesentatjves  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Coiigress  asscmtled,  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor,  within  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  each  thirty-day  period  there- 
after, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
Congress  and  the  Administrator  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  current  and  prospective 
unemployment  rate  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  extent  to  which  such  unem- 
ployment rate  is  attributable  to  the  energy 
shortage,  together  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  said  Secretary  wltJi  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Featral 
Energy  Office,  upon  betog  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  unemployment 
rate  of  any  State,  during  any  thirty-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  has  Increased  by  0.5  per  centum 
or  more  over  such  rate  in  effect  for  the 
correspondlns-  thirty-day  period  during  cal- 
endar year  1972,  fha'.l,  if  such  increase  was 
attributable  to  the  energy  shortage,  take 
such  action  as  niay  be  necessary  to  increase 
that  State's  petroleum  allotment  to  such  e:\- 
tent  as  may  be  necessary  t.o  return  the  un- 
employment rate  in  such  State  to  that  rate 
which  existed  for  the  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  period  during  which  such  rate 
so  increased.  Notv^ithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  thLs  section,  the  AdmU;  iaitrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  OfSce  shall  not  in- 
crease any  State's  pewoleum  allotment  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  by  means  of  divertmg  petro- 
leum products  from  one  region  or  area  to 
another  If  such  diversion  would  result  in  an 
increase  In  the  rate  of  vmemployment  in  such 
region  or  area. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

S.  3026.  A  bill  to  exempt,  the  first  sale 
of  certain  categories  of  crude  oil  from 
Government  price  controls.  Referred  to 
the  Comniittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  I  feel  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued exploration  and  development  of 
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new  sources  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  well  over  half  of  the 
new  oil  produced  in  this  country  in  recent 
years  was  discovered  and  produced  by 
producers  who  are  not  a  part  of  any  Inte- 
Ri'ated  oil  company  and  whose  oil  opera- 
tions are  confined  entirely  to  the  United 
States.  This  category  of  oil  producer  I 
will  refer  to  as  independent  domestic 
producers.  These  independent  producers 
accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  new  domestic  oil  discovered  last  year. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  this  is  the  cate- 
gory of  oil  producer  about  whom  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  in  our  efiforts  to 
make  tliis  Nation  truly  self-reliant  in 
terms  of  petroleiun  products.  It  is  these 
10,000  or  so  small  and  mediiun  producers 
who  have  always  been,  who  are  now,  and 
who  will  continue  to  be  the  key  to  do- 
mestic petroleum  exploration  and  devel- 
opment— hence  they  are  also  the  key  to 
Project  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  price  controls  on  certain  cate- 
gories of  crude  oil  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  who  produces  that  oil. 
These  controls  act  to  the  detriment  of 
independent  domestic  producers  who 
take  most  of  the  risks  in  exploring  for 
and  developing  new  wells.  These  controls, 
quite  obviously,  discourage  further  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

There  is  also  legislation  pending  in  the 
Congress  which  would  place  a  price  ceil- 
ing on  all  categories  of  domestic  crude  oU 
at  $5.25  per  barrel  with  administrative 
procedures  to  raise  that  ceiling  to  $7.09 
for  some  categories.  Under  certain  special 
circumstances  this  ceiling  could  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

This  rollback,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
coimterproductive  in  the  long  term  be- 
cause it  would  severely  limit  the  explora- 
tiaa  incentive  oil  producers  must  have, 
inevitably  resulting  in  diminished  crude 
oil  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction. This  is  particularly  tnie  regard- 
ing the  independent  domestic  producers 
who  have  the  best  track  record  of  search- 
ing for,  finding  and  producing  new  oil, 
and  who  are  still  the  best  hope  for  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  petroleiun  supply. 
These  discovery  and  development  opera- 
tions are  risky  and  expensive  and  the  In- 
dependent producer's  financial  ability  to 
take  those  risks  and  bear  those  astro- 
nomical expenses  Is  directly  related  to 
the  price  of  the  crude  he  produces. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  re- 
move all  price  controls  on  crude  oil  pro- 
duced by  independent  domestic  produc- 
ers from  wells  brought  into  production 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  This  will 
allow  these  producers  to  receive  suf- 
ficient return  from  oil  operations  and 
investments  to  explore  and  develop  the 
new  sources  so  ess«itial  to  national 
energy  independence. 

The  other  feature  of  my  bill  relates 
to  stripper  wells  which  for  the  most  part 
are  operated  by  independent  domestic 
pi-oducers.  Whether  or  not  stripper  wells 
continue  to  produce  is  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  price  of  oil ;  that  is,  when 
the  well  begins  to  lose  money,  it  is  shut 
down  and  abandoned.  It  seems  senseless 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  refuse  to  allow 
a  price  at  leest  equal  to  the  $10  per  bar- 


rel it  costs  to  produce  stripper  well  oil 
and  dally  deny  our  citizens  the  use  of 
some  250,000  barrel*  of  domestic  oil — 
that  amount  produced  each  day  by  strip- 
per wells  when  economically  profitable. 

Our  demand  for  that  250,000  barrels  of 
oil — foreign  or  domestic — will  continue 
and  we,  when  buying  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at  whatever  price,  will  send  dollars 
out  of  our  country  and  pay  a  price  even 
greater  than  $10,  while  our  own  wells  sit 
unworked  with  vast  quantities  still  in  the 
ground;  at  the  same  time,  frustrated 
motorists  are  lined  up  for  miles  at  fill- 
ing stations  just  ti-ying  to  get  enough  gas 
to  get  home. 

For  the  welfare  of  our  consumintj  pub- 
lic and  for  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
and  her  independent  domestic  produc- 
ers, I  feel  this  legislative  measure  is 
necessary.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  its  tniraediate  coiosideration  and 
swift  enactment. 

I  request  imaiiimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.3026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  first  sale  of  the  following  categories  of 
crude  oil  shall  not  be  subject  to  price  re- 
straints established  piirsuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended: 

(1)  crude  oil  produced  from  any  lease 
whose  average  dally  production  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve-month  period  does  not  e.xceed 
ten  barrels  per  well,  and, 

(2)  crude  oil  produced  from  any  well  put 
Into  production  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  by  any  oil  producer  who 
produces  only  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  In 
the  United  States  and  who  does  not  own  or 
control  any  transporting,  refining,  or  mar- 
keting facilities. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3027.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
and  full-time  employment  to  persons 
who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

ENEECY  EMERCENCT  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
"energy  crisis"  has  cost  the  American 
worker  dearly,  and  lie  has  just  begun  to 
pay. 

Cutbacks  in  big-car  production  at 
seven  General  Motors  plants  will  result 
in  the  long-term  elimination  of  some 
38,000  hourly  and  salaried  jobs.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  says  more  than 
100,000  of  its  members  are  on  Indefinite 
layoff  already  with  more  to  come. 

Layoffs  on  the  airlines,  since  the  fuel 
shortage  hit  last  fall,  climbed  to  16,971 
by  the  end  of  January. 

Labor  Department  statistics  indicate 
that  some  50,000  jobs  in  auto  dealer- 
ships and  service  stations  were  lost  In 
December  1973  alone. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the  coun- 
try's largest  defense  contractor,  an- 
noimced  in  mid- January  that  2,500  work- 
ers will  be  laid  off  due  to  the  jetliner 


slump  caused  by  the  energy  shortage. 
This  brings  to  5,000  the  number  of  jobs 
lost  since  mid-November.  The  firm  said 
that  many  of  these  workers  have  con- 
siderable seniority.  And  in  December, 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  in  Wichita,  Kans ' 
laid  off  2,400  of  its  11,000  workers. 

In  Florida,  uncertainties  caused  by  the 
energy  crisis,  resulted  in  a  15  percent  dip 
in  tourist  trade  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day  and  a  substantial  loss  of 
jobs.  Disney  World,  for  example,  laid  off 
700  permanent  employees  because  of  an 
attendance  drop  blamed  on  the  energy 
crisis. 

In  Michigan,  the  State's  employment 
service  officials  confront  severe  unem- 
ployment prospects.  Some  predict  unem- 
plojTnent  will  be  pushed  by  the  "energj- 
crisis"  to  as  high  as  12  percent  later  this 
year. 

At  home,  in  Minnesota,  the  "energy 
crisis"  is  taking  a  particularly  heavy  toll 
of  jobs  hi  the  plastics  industry  where 
petrochemical  feed  stocks  are  vei-y  hard 
to  get;  in  the  aii-line  industry  due  to  fuel 
shortages  and  related  schedule  changes; 
and  in  the  toiuist  Industry  as  a  result  of 
um-eliable  gas  supplies  and  higlier  prices. 
Workers  in  a  range  of  other  industries 
have  also  been  affected. 

Dtuing  the  second  week  in  January, 
the  number  of  Minnesotans  with  active 
claims  for  jobless  benefits  soared  by  2,722 
persons  to  61,183 — the  highest  level  in 
more  than  a  decade.  Active  claims  are  up 
11,407,  or  nearly  25  percent,  from  the 
49,776  of  the  same  week  of  last  year. 
While  no  quantitative  estimate  of  the 
portion  of  those  job  losses  due  to  the 
energy  ciisis  is  available,  all  agree  it  is  a 
major  factor. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  get  a  picture 
of  nationwide  job  losses  resulting  from 
the  energy  crisis. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor's  report  on 
tlie  January  employment  situation,  is- 
sued on  Febi-uary  1,  said  "preliminary  in- 
formation intended  to  provide  estimates 
of  employment  reduction  that  resulted 
directly  from  shortages  of  fuel  or  power 
and  shortages  of  other  materials  arising 
from  energy  shortages  suggest  that  the 
number  of  jobs  eliminated  in  the  past 
several  months  was  substantial."  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Labor  Department  was  un- 
able to  give  a  quantitative  estimate.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  ad- 
ditional 370,000  people  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  dm-ing  Janu- 
ary, had  worked  in  the  automobile,  air- 
line, hotel/motel,  and  retail  gasoline  in- 
dustries, which  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  energy  emergency. 

A  close  look  at  the  data  also  indicates 
that  the  imemployment  rate  for  adult 
men,  usually  the  most  stable  of  the  var- 
ious categories  of  the  unemployed,  rose 
by  over  13  percent  during  the  month  of 
January.  This  compares  with  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  imemployment  among  adult 
women  of  4  percent. 

The  Labor  Department  reported  on 
February  7  that  the  number  of  workers 
claiming  they  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
the  energy  crisis  has  risen  steadily  since 
early  December  and  at  latest  count  stood 
at  226,000.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  roughly  100,000  in  the  niunber  claim- 
ing energy  related  unemployment  in  one 
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s!iort  month.  As  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
continues  unabated,  we  can  expect  such 
job  losses  to  continue  to  moimt. 

Unemployment  was  expected  to  rise 
.<:ignilicantiy  above  its  4.5  percent  Octo- 
ber 1973  level  by  most  economists.  It  was 
variously  estimated  at  increasing  to  5.0 
percent  or  even  to  5.5  percent  for  the 
year.  This  would  have  meant  an  addi- 
tional 450,000  to  900,000  unemployed  in 
1974.  However,  all  the  experts  have  now 
changed  their  projections  to  take  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  into  account. 

The  revised  imemployment  forecasts, 
taking  the  Arab  oil  embargo  into  accoimt, 
generally  predict  a  1974  unemployment 
rate  of  between  5.8  percent  and  6.5  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  Wharton 
School,  Development  Resources,  Chase 
Econometrics,  and  other  highly  respected 
economic  "crystal  ball"  organizations 
now  believe  that  the  energy  crisis  will 
take  away  an  additional  270,000  to  900,- 
000  jobs. 

The  respected  economist,  Walter  Hel- 
ler, has  i-ecently  estimated  that  some 
600,000  workers  will  lose  their  jobs  to 
the  oU  crisis  in  1974.  He  feels  that  un- 
employment that  otherwise  would  have 
topped  out  at  about  5'^  percent  will 
go  up  over  6  percent  and  average  nearly 
6  percent  for  the  year. 

The  administration's  economists  are 
still  saying  that  they  expect  the  1974 
rate  to  average  just  over  5.5  percent. 

Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
estimated  that  imemployment  would  in- 
crease 0.3  to  0.6  of  a  percentage  point, 
or  270,000  to  540,000,  as  a  result  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  Of  course,  this  esti- 
mate was  made  in  mid-December  when 
hopes  where  high  that  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  the  Middle-East  would  soon 
bring  a  resumption  in  oil  shipments  from 
Arab  countries  to  the  United  States. 

Other  economists  claim  much  larger 
imemployment  will  result  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis  than  the  administration  or 
the  majority  of  forecasting  organizations 
estimate. 

Wassily  Leontief,  the  Harvard  econo- 
mist who  has  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
economics  for  his  input-output  work, 
predicts  a  "10  percent  reduction  in  the 
level  of  economic  activty."  His  close  as- 
sociate, Anne  P.  Carter,  recently  told  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing  that 
we  could  expect  "a  cut  of  at  least  10 
percent  in  employment,"  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

While  there  Is  no  consensus  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  jobs  that  will  be  lost 
in  1974  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  cost  Amer- 
ican workers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  nature  of 
this  unemployment  will  be  substantially 
different  from  that  resulting  from  a  gen- 
eral economic  slowdown.  More  specifi- 
cally, energy  related  layoffs  will  affect 
some  industries  very  severely  and  others 
not  at  all.  It  will  affect  highly  skilled 
and  highly  paid  workers  who  are  nor- 
mally unaffected  by  recession  layoffs. 
And  it  will  hit  some  areas  of  the  country 
much  more  severely  than  other  areas. 

The  administration's  recently  an- 
nounced response  to  this  growing  em- 


ployment emergency  has  been  woefully 
inadequate.  They  would  provide  $1  bil- 
Uon  in  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  July  1.  While  this  will  help  workers 
make  ends  meet,  if  their  su-eas  of  the 
country  meet  the  administration's  un- 
employment criteria,  it  will  not  provide 
a  single  new  job.  Nor  will  it  help  workers 
whose  imemployment  benefits  run  out 
before  July  1.  Further,  it  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
energy-related  unemployment. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  energy  crisis, 
and  the  unique  nature  of  the  imemploy- 
ment that  is  and  will  take  place,  I  believe 
a  major  new  program  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  assistance  specifically  to 
these  affected  workers. 

I  beUeve  such  a  program  is  appro- 
priate, since  without  it  these  workers 
will  be  forced  to  bear  a  very  heavy  and 
inequitable  share  of  the  burden  imposed 
on  our  Nation  by  the  energy  crisis.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
Americans  reliec  first  and  foremost  on 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment.  A 
concerted  effort  to  get  these  workers  and 
their  skills  fully  and  productively  en- 
gaged in  our  economy  is  essential.  Not 
only  will  such  a  program  deal  fairly  with 
our  workers,  but  it  will  also  provide  need- 
ed stimulus  to  an  economy  on  the  verge 
of  a  major  recession. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today — the  Energy  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1974— is  designed  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  energy  re- 
lated unemployed  as  rapidly  and  equi- 
tably as  possible  with  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  American  tsucpayer. 

This  bill  has  three  substantive  titles. 

Title  I  sets  up  an  "Energy  Emergency 
Employment  Board, '  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  The  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  would  be  on  this 
Board,  along  with  five  public  members — 
a  labor  representative,  management  rep- 
resentative, economist,  manpower  expert, 
and  general  public  representative.  The 
Board  would  draw  primarily  on  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  for  expertise,  but  would 
also  have  a  small  staff  of  its  own. 

The  Board  would: 

Oversee  the  emergency  employment 
program  authorized  in  this  bill; 

Develop  an  "early  warning  system," 
by  industry  and  geographic  area,  to 
anticipate  major  energy  emergency  re- 
lated layoffs  and  see  to  it  that  programs 
are  in  place  when  needed; 

Recommend  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress additional  measures  to  cope  with 
energy  related  unemployment  problems; 

Establish  the  detailed  guidelines  and 
criteria  under  which  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  operate;  and 

Report  to  Congress  and  the  President, 
every  6  months,  at  least,  their  projec- 
tions of  energy-related  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment. 

Title  II  would  set  up  a  pubUc  serv- 
ice employment  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  service  employers  to  provide 
jobs  to  the  unemployed.  Pubhc  service 
employers  would  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Special    consideration    will    be   given 


in  the  provision  of  public  service  jobs  to 
those  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  ener- 
gy crisis. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  bill  shall  be  avail- 
able to  a  State  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
its  share  of  total  imemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  20  percent 
will  be  allocated  to  areas  suffering  from 
substantial  unemployment  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

This  title  would  also  authorize  a  spe- 
cial program  of  incentives  to  private  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  energy  related  unem- 
ployed. The  two  major  incentives  are: 

Reimbursement  of  training  and  re- 
cruitment costs  for  companies  taking  on 
those  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis,  and 

A  15-percent  Federal  income  tax  credit 
on  the  first  12  months  of  wages  paid 
by  a  private  employer  to  a  worker  for- 
merly unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis.  This  credit  would  only  be 
available  for  wages  to  persons  certified 
as  "energy  related  unemployed"  by  the 
State  employment  service  under  guide- 
lines set  by  the  Board,  and  only  after 
such  a  worker  was  employed  for  12 
consecutive  months. 

Title  m  pro\1des  "economic  adjust- 
ment assistance"  to  workers  losing  jobs 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  until  they 
are  able  to  find  a  new  fulltime  job. 

"Economic  adjustment  assistance" 
under  this  title  Includes  the  following: 

Readjustment  assistance  allowance; 

Training  and  counseling  help; 

Relocation  allowance;  and 

Health  insurttnce  benefits. 

I  believe  that  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  needed. 

It  would  assure  an  overall  focus  on 
energy-related  unemplojTnent  and  ac- 
tions to  reduce  its  impact  on  people  and 
the  economy. 

It  would  provide  Umited  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  those  throwTi  out  of  work 
by  the  energy  crisis  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families  from  economic  ruin, 
while  also  assisting  the  affected  worker 
in  quickly  returning  to  the  labor  force. 

It  would  give  private  industry  an  in- 
centive to  quickly  employ  those  who  have 
lost  jobs,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
that  would  be  substantially  less  than  if 
only  public  service  employment  were 
available. 

It  would  include  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  useful  em- 
ployment and  reduce  the  need  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  workers  losing  jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  energj-  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion of  the  type  I  am  bffering  today  de- 
serves the  careful,  but  immediate,  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  Those  who  have 
already  lost  their  jobs,  and  those  thou- 
sands who  will  join  them  each  day  for 
months  to  come,  need  the  help  this  legis- 
lation offers,  and  they  need  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1974  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  3027 
Be  U  enacted  6»  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttils 
Act  in*y  be  dted  as  the  "Bnergy  Emergency 
la^Ioyment  Act  ot  1974". 
cosauisaioifAL.  statsment  or  polict  and 
I'lMiiTwrca 

SacnoM  1.  (a)  Coulees  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  The  scarcity  and  higher  price  ot  fuel 
and  energy  intensive  ppoducU,  called  the 
"energy  crisis,"  has  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers. 

(2)  Those  uafoTtnnate  workers  have  lost 
their  Joba  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and.  In  a  period  of  rising  unemployment  and 
slackening  natlonaJ  economic  growth,  will 
haTe  great  difficulty  obtaining  alternative 
employment  without  special  help  from  their 
government. 

(3)  A  program  to  help  citizens  who  have 
loet  jo«)8  because  of  the  "energy  crisis'*  is 
appropriate,  because  without  tt  these  work- 
ers will  be  forced  to  bear  »  very  heavy  and 
Inecpiltable  share  of  the  burden  Impoeed  on 
OUT  nation  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crUls. 

(4)  A  strong  national  economy  and  the 
well-being  of  aU  Americana  depends  upon 
keeping  the  maximum  possible  number  of 
our  workers  fully  employed. 

(6)  The  nature  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  resnltlng  from  the  energy 
crista  varlee  greetly.  It  Is  short-term  and 
long-term;  it  affects  the  neweat  workers 
only.  In  some  places,  and  entire  plants  in 
others;  it  affects  some  areas  of  the  country 
and  o*  a  State  greatly  and  others  very  little. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
detect  unemployment  and  underemployment 
as  a  resttit  of  the  "energy  crisis"  as  early 
as  possible;  to  provide  affected  workers  with 
asslsUnce  for  the  period  of  time  they  are 
underemployed  or  unemi^oyed :  to  return  af- 
fected workers  to  full  time  productive  pri- 
vate or  public  employment  as  quickly  as 
posaible,  aiMl  to  provide  areas  with  particu- 
larly heavy  energy  related  Joblessness  special 
employment  assistance. 

TITLE  I— ENERGT  EMERGENCY  EMPL07- 
MENT   BOARD 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Energy 
Emergency  Employment  Board  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") .  It  will  consist  of 
five  private  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  as  follows : 

(1)  One  member  shall  be  representative 
of  latMr. 

1 2)  One  member  shall  be  representative 
of  management. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  a  distinguished 
economist. 

(4)  One  member  shall  be  a  distinguished 
manpower  expert. 

(6)  One  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Board  wiU  also  include  two  "ex 
oflBclo"  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Enertrv 
Office.  ' 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  wQl  also 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(c)  Not  more  than  four  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  members  of  the  same  poUtlcal 
party. 

(d)  Each  private  member  shall  hold  office 
tor  a  term  of  two  years,  or  until  the  energy 
employment  emergency  Is  determined  to  be 
ended  by  Congress.  Each  of  the  five  private 
members  shall  serve  full  time. 

(e)  The  Board  sh&U  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chalmaan  or  at  the  call  of  the  President 
and  in  no  event  less  than  once  each  month. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  four  members, 
but  must  include  at  least  three  private 
members. 

(f)  Members  of  the   Board   shall   receive 


compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  section  0315 
of  title  •!  of  the  United  Statee  Code. 

(g)  The  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  the  Board,  is  autborlaed  to 
employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of,  such 
speciallsta  aiid  other  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  Board's  functions 
under  this  act,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
ani  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  is  author- 
laed.  subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  cfflcers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act  and  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53. 

(h)  The  President  shall  nominate  the  pri- 
vate members  of  the  Brxird,  for  Senate  ap- 
proval, w  Ithln  30  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PTJNCTIONS   OF    Tia    BOASS 

Sbc.  102.  (a>  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to — 

(1)  oversee  the  l«iplementatiMi  cf  the 
energy  emergency  emf  loyment  programs  au- 
thorised in  this  act, 

(2)  recommend  to  the  relevant  Executive 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress  programs  and 
policies  that  will  return  those  persons  ren- 
dered unemployed  or  underemployed,  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  emergency,  to  produc- 
tive full-time  employment  as  rapidly  as 
pos!;ible, 

(8)  develop  an  early  energy  unemploy- 
ment warmng  system,  to  be  admmiatered  by 
the  Department  of  L*bor,  that  will  assure 
a  timely  identification  and  adequate  re- 
sponse to  Job  losses  arising  from  the  energy 
emergency, 

(4>  undertake  manpower  planning  projects 
to  estimate  long  and  short  term  energy 
emergency  related  employment  trends,  by 
sector,  by  industry,  by  geographical  area, 
and  by  occupation, 

(5)  develop  guldeliaes,  standards,  and  cri- 
teria for  the  allocation  and  u.se  of  public 
funds  under  the  emergency  energy  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  provided  for  in  this  act, 

(6)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  act  and 
publish  and  dlstrlbut*  the  resiUts  thereof, 

(7)  make  recommendations,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  legislation,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  and 
operation  of  programs  authorized  under  this 
act, 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  a  semi-annual 
report  to  Congress  and  the  President,  and 
such  other  reports  as  it  deems  ^proprlate. 
ITils  report  shall  include  an  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  act  In  providing  for  the  needs  ot  those 
rendered  unemployed  or  underemploj'ed  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  emergency.  The  re- 
port shall  include  a  projection  of  energy 
related  unemployment  during  the  next 
twelve  month  p>erIod  and  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities  that  can  be  expected. 
It  shall  also  include  the  Board's  recommen- 
dations on  further  actions  to  be  taken  by 
Congress  and  or  the  president  to  help  re- 
duce the  imemployment  impact  of  the 
energy  emergency. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  thl.'5  section,  funds 
may  be  used  from  any  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  n— ENERGY  EMERGENCY  E.MPLOY- 

MENT  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 
P.ART  A — ^Energy  EMrRCENCT  Public  Sesvtce 
Employment  OppoKTuurrY  Program 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU 
enter  into  arrangements  with  public  service 
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employers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  guldeimes,  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  the  Board,  tn  order  to 
make  financial  asslstaace  available  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  oppor- 
ttmiUes.  particularly  lor  persona  who  are 
un«nployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  emergency,  in  Jobs  providing 
needed  public  services. 

fb)  Financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
tmder  this  Act  pursnant  to  applications  sub- 
mitted by  eligible  public  service  employers 
which  shall  be — 

(1)  ttatcs; 

( 2 )  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  gen- 
eral local  governments; 

(3)  local  educational  agencies  and  com- 
munity colleges;  and 

(4)  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  and  Institutions  of  the 
Federal  Ooveriunent,  which  operate  facili- 
ties and  programs  providing  public  services. 

APPLICATIOK   rem,    ASeXSTAITCK 

Sfc.  202.  (a)  An  application  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
public  service  employment  program  under 
this  Act  shall  set  forth  a  public  service 
employment  program,  and  related  training 
and  manpower  services,  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  in  needed  public  services  In  such  fields  as 
environmental  quality,  energy  conservation, 
health  care,  honsing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provenaents,  education,  public  safety,  crime 
prevention  and  control,  correctional  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  recreation,  matate- 
nance  of  streets,  parks,  and  other  public 
facilities,  rural  development,  transportation, 
beautiflcation,  conservation,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  tnd  public  improve- 
ment. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
tinder  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

(1 )  assurances  that  tlie  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
tills  Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
any  agency  or  institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  eervlcea  tinder  such 
supervision: 

(2)  s  description  of  ttie  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  the  dimensions  and  nature 
of  the  imemployment  problem,  and  a  plan 
for  effectively  serving,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
the  significant  segments  of  the  population 
to  be  served,  includmg  data  Indicating  the 
number  of  potential  eligible  participants  and 
their  income  and  employment  status; 

(3)  asEiirances  that  q>eclal  consideration 
WiU  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which 
provide  sufilclent  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  sidtable  to  the  indi- 
viduals Involved,  whether  in  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  is  an 
anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
in  filling  public  service  Jobs  will  be  given 
to  persons  unemployed  cm*  underemployed  as 
a  result  of  the  energy  emergency,  and  persons 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (and  who  have  received  other 
than  dishonorable  discharges)  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  and  that  the 
applicant  shall  (A)  make  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  such  Individuate  with  the  program, 
and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  sucli 
persons  with  those  authorized  by  chapter  41 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
Job  counselhig  and  employment  services  for 
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veterans)   or  carried  out  by  other  public  or 
private  organizations  or  agencies; 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  In  occu- 
pational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  tn 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants, 
tacludlng  specific  eligibility  criteria,  and 
programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
Job  responsibilities; 

(8)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(9)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  ap- 
proximate duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(12)  the  planning  for  tratoing  of  super- 
visory personnel  In  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  imder  this  Act  wUl  under- 
take analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  employment.  Including  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  practices  relating  thereto.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  Board; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgradmg  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work  with 
the  employer,  In  the  same  or  similar  work, 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  In  that 
field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so  em- 
ployed, who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities 
to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work  In  other 
fields; 

(16)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
persons  currently  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

(17)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement, 
includmg  civil  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged;   and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  guidelines,  stand- 
ards and  criteria  established  by  the  Board, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe in  consultation  with  the  Board. 

APPROVAL    OF   APPLICATIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  An  application,  or  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  thU  Act  shall  be  approved  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  approplrate  units  of  general 


local  government  to  submit  comments  wltJi 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and/or 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary,  whichever  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

ALLOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  in  such 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Board.  Of  such 
appropriated  amounts — 

(1)  80  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  persons  underemployed 
or  unemployed  In  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively.  In   the   United  States,   and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  a  special  Energy  Emergency  Area 
Employment  Assistance  Program. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  are^is  within 
each  such  State  In  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed in  each  such  area  bears  to  such 
total  number  of  such  persons,  respectively, 
In  that  State. 

(c)  The  amount  available  under  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
eligible  applicants,  as  established  in  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  re- 
siding In  areas  of  substantial  energy  related 
unemployment  as  defined  by  the  Board. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Board  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionmente  required 
by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

SPECIAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  Act  imless  he  deter- 
mines, m  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe  in  consultation  with 
the  Board,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  win  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
ctxrrently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  (C)  wUl  not  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is 
the  highest  of  (A)  the  ml,nlmum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
if  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286    (relating  to  health  and 


safety  conditions)    shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feskslble,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  partlclpanta:  and 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  in  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Where  a  iabor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  is  being  developed  for  submis- 
sion under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall 
be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  pyeriod 
of  time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(C)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
u.sed  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  and  families. 

(d)  The  Secretary  In  consultation  with  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  Act  have  adequate 
Internal  administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  evalua- 
tion p.-ocedures,  and  other  policies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

(e)  The  Secretan-.  operating  within  the 
guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments,  in  Installments  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Including  necessary  adjustments  in  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responBlbilltles  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  wUl  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  ol 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Part    B — Energy    Emergency    Private    Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Program 

Sec.  221.  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  guidelines, 
standards,  and  criteria  established  by  the 
Board,  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  mcentlves  to  private  Industry  to  hire, 
and  train  If  necessary,  persons  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
emergency. 

Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Secretary,  directly  and 
through  grants  or  contracta  with  organiza- 
tions of  private  employers,  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate employers  to  hire  as  permanent  em- 
ployees, persons  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  energy  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  contracts  with 
private  employers  and/or  organizations  of 
private  employers,  shall  offset  the  added  costs 
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of  counseling.  Job  tratnbig.  transportation 
and  other  supportive  services  needed  to  aaslit 
persona  unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  emergency  to  become,  In 
the  shortest  reasonaMe  period  of  time,  per- 
manent employees  of  private  employers. 

<c)  Any  private  employer  that  hires  and 
retslu  the  services  of  a  person  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
emergency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  15 
percent  Federal  Income  Tax  credit  on  the 
first  twelve  months  of  wages  or  salary  paid  to 
s>ach  an  Individual.  No  tax  credit  shaU  be 
provided  nntll  such  individual  has  been  em- 
ployed for  twelve  consecutive  months. 

Sec.  223.  (a)  All  private  profit  or  not-for- 
profit  companies,  regardless  of  size,  located 
in  the  tJnlted  States,  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  programs  outlined  in  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  develop  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  implement  additional  Incentive 
programs  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  as  soon  aa  possible. 

(c)  Any  person  who  Is  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
emergency,  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
In  all  programs  authorized  In  this  chapter. 

Sec.  224.  (a)  Paymenta  to  private  em- 
ployers, under  this  chapter,  except  for  th* 
tax  credit  prorvlslon  In  Section  222  (a),  shaU 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the' costs 
of  recruiting,  training,  and  providing  sup- 
portive services  for  persons  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  emergency  and  those 
regularly  employed. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  226.  Neither  the  federal  Income  Tax 
credit  provided  in  See.  222(0  nor  the  as- 
sistance provided  In  Sec.  22a(b)  shall  be 
aUowed  for  any  program  or  activity  under 
this  Chapter,  unless  the  Secretary  determines, 
la  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  be 
shall  prescribe  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  employment  opportunities  over 
thoee  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
(B)  wUl  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in 
th©  hours  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or 
employment  benefits),  (C)  wlU  not  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  pwtonncd.  and  (D)  wUl  not  sub- 
atitute  assisted  private  sector  Jobs  far  exist- 
ing Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  private  sector 
Jobs  under  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever 
la  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
If  section  «(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  occupations  by  the  same  employer; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  in  private  sector 
Jobs  under  this  Chapter  wni  be  assured  of 
workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance, 
unemployment  Insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  at  the  employer  and  to 
wwklBg  condlUoBs  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities nettbsr  mas*  nor  less  favoraMe  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
PaUlc  Law  89-386  f relating  to  heatth  and 
safety  e«ndltioiis)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity: 

(5)  whOTe  »  labor  organtzatlon  repre-sents 
employeee  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  Mune  «re«  to  that  proposed  to  be  per- 
formed nnder  any  program  tmder  this  Chap- 
ter of  this  Act.  such  organteatlon  jshall  be 
iMtifled  and  afforded  a  reasooaUe  period  at 
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time  hs  which  to  make  comments  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  that  programs  under  this  Chapter  have 
adequate  Internal  adtalnlstratlve  controls, 
accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand- 
ards, evaluation  proce<htre«,  and  other  poli- 
cies as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  th©  ef- 
fective u.se  of  funds. 

Sec.  226.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures,  policies,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, and  make  such  payments,  in  install- 
ments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, cr  otherwtee  allocate  or  expend 
funds  made  available  under  this  Chapter,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Chapter,  including  necessary 
adjustments  in  payments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

Sec.  227.  Tlie  Secretary  shaU  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Chapter  unless  the  grant,  contract  or 
agreement  with  respect  thereto  specifically 
provides  that  no  person  with  responsibilities 
in  the  operation  of  such  program  wlU  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  any  program  par- 
ticipant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  BoUtlcal  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

Sec.  228.  Thrre  are  ftuthorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  chapter. 
TITLE   m— ENERGT   EMERGENCT 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Part  A — AuTHOBmr   Applications 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  person  unemployed  or 
underemployed  as  a  result  of  the  energy  em- 
ergency may  file  an  application  with  the  Sec- 
retary for  one  or  mora  of  tho  forms  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  assistance  provided  \inder 
this  title. 

(b)  Economic  adjustaient  assistance  under 
this  title  consists  of — 

(1)  readjustment  allowances; 

(2)  training  and  counseling  benefits; 

(3)  relocation  allowances; 

(4)  health  benefits. 

(c)  Th©  Secretary  shall  determine  pursu- 
ant to  th©  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Boerd  and  by  this  Act, 
whether  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  economic  adjustment  assistanc©  for 
which  application  is  made  and  shall  furnish 
such  assistance  if  the  applicant  Is  so  en- 
titled. Such  determination  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  t!he  date  on  which  ap- 
plication is  filed  but  in  any  event  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  auch  date. 

Part  B — Rf.adjx;3tment  Allowances 
QxTALirYiNG  Requirements 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Payment  of  a  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  made  to  any  adversely  af- 
fected worker  who  applies  for  such  allowance 
for  any  week  of  unemployment,  subject  to 
the  reqiUrements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have 
occurred  not  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  tii©  appUcAtioa  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  as  a  result  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency. 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  hare  had — 

(1)  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  weeks 
Immediately  preceding  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  at  least  s«-enty-«ight  weeks  of 
employment  at  wages  of  >15  or  more  a  week, 
or 

(2)  In  the  fifty-two  weeks  Immediately 
preceding  such  total  or  partial  separation,  at 
least  twenty-six  weeks  of  empioyinent  at 
average  wages  of  a40  or  more  a  week,  or  If 
data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment 
are  not  available,  equivalent  amounts  of  em- 
ployment computed  under  regtilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

WEEKLY  AMOtrrrrs 
Sec.  312.  (a)   Subject  to  the  other  provl- 
alons  of  this  section.  Including  section  312 
(f),  the  readjustnieut  allowance  payable  to 
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a  worker  for  a  week  of  underemployment  or 
unemployment  resultlnj  from  th©  energy 
emergency  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  80 
per  centum  of  his  average  weekly  wage,  re- 
duced by  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
his  remuneration  for  services  performed  dur- 
ing such  week. 

(b)  Any  worker  who  Ls  entitled  to  readjust- 
ment allowances  and  who  Is  xmdergoiup 
training  approved  by  the  Secretary,  Uiclud- 
lug  on-the-job  training,  shall  receive  lor  each 
week  in  which  he  is  undergoing  any  such 
training,  a  readjustment  aUowance  in  an 
amount  (computed  for  auch  week)  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (if  greater)  th©  amount  of  any  weekly 
allowance  ior  such  training  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal 
law  for  the  training  of  workers.  If  he  applied 
for  such  aUowance.  Such  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  any  training 
allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be 
entitled  under  such  otber  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  amount  of  teadjustment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  advejsely  a&ected  worker 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  un«m- 
pIo>Tnent  Insurance  which  he  has  received 
or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week;  but, 
if  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  agency 
finally  determines  that  the  worker  was  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with 
respect  to  such  week,  tha  reduction  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  week. 

(d)  The  amount  of  readjustment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  retire- 
ment annuity  which  he  has  received. 

(e)  If  unemployment  insurance,  a  retire- 
ment annuity,  or  a  training  allowance  under 
any  other  Federal  law,  is  paid  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  any  week  of  im -employ- 
ment with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled (detemUned  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (c) )  to  a  readjustment  aUowance  If 
he  applied  for  such  allowance,  each  such 
week  shall  be  deducted  fi-om  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  weeks  of  readjustment  aUowance 
otherwise  payable  to  him  under  section  313 
(a)  when  he  applies  for  readjustment  aUow- 
ance and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such 
allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insurance 
or  the  training  allowance  paid  to  such  worker 
for  any  week  of  unemployment  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  readjustment  allowance 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied 
for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when 
he  applies  for  a  readjustment  allowance  and 
Is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  aUow- 
ance, a  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week 
equal  to  such  difference. 

(f)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remu- 
neration for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  Insurance,  as  sev- 
erance pay.  as  a  training  aUowance  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d),  and  as  a  readjustment 
allowance  would  exceed  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  readjustment  allowance  for  such 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
exce'-s. 

TIME    LIMITATIONS    OI*    READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Payment  of  readjustment  al- 
lowances shaU  not  be  made  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  mote  than  twenty-six 
weeks,  unless  upom  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  extension,  that  proof  of  a  good  faith 
effort  to  attain  employment  has  been  made, 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Board, 
In  which  case  one  additional  26  week  exten- 
sion shall  be  allowed. 

(b)  A  readjustment  aUowance  shall  not  be 
paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 
more  than  one  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  Tlie  l^>prclpriate  week  for 
a  totaUy  separated  work£f  is  the  week  of  his 
most    recent    total    separation.    Tlie    appro- 
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prlate  week  for  a  partially  separated  worker 
Is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first  re- 
ceives a  readjustment  allowance  following  bis 
most  recent  partial  separation. 

APPLICATION  or  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  314.  Except  where  tnoonslstent  witb 
the  pirovislons  of  this  part  and  subject  to 
euoh  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
the  availabUity  and  disqualification  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected 
worker  is  entitled  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance (whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  insurance),  or 

(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
totally  or  partially  separated,  shall  apply  to 
any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  read- 
justment allowances.  The  State  law  so  de- 
termined with  respect  to  a  separation  of  a 
worker  shaU  remain  appUcable,  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to 
such  separation  until  such  worker  becomes 
entitled  to  unemployment  Insurance  under 
another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he  has 
filed  a  claim  for  such  Insurance). 

Part  C — Job  Training  and  Counseling 
Purpose  :    Applications 

Sec.  321.  (a)  To  asstire  that  the  readjust- 
ment of  adversely  affected  workers  shall  occur 
as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible,  with 
minimum  reliance  upon  readjustment  allow- 
ances under  this  title,  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  prepare  each  such  worker  for  full 
employment  in  accordance  with  his  capabil- 
ities and  proq>ective  emplojrment  opportu- 
nities. To  this  end,  and  subject  to  this  part, 
every  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies 
for  readjustment  allowance  under  part  B 
shall  also  apply  for  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  assistance  under  this  part.  Any 
other  adversely  affected  worker  may  apply 
for  covmseling,  training,  and  placement 
assistance  under  this  part.  Each  such  appli- 
cant shaU  be  furnished  such  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
through  existing  programs  established  by  law. 
To  the  extent  that  assistance  cannot  be 
provided  through  any  existing  program,  the 
Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the  Board,  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  assistance 
through  programs  established  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
Job  skills  to  persons  unemployed  and  under- 
employed as  a  restUt  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency. Including  programs  carried  out 
through  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
organizations. 

(c)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  ad- 
versely affected  workers  are  furnished  train- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  local 
governmental  agencies.  State  agencies, 
unions,  and  private  business  organizations 
to  develop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which 
provides  for  training  such  workers  to  meet 
the  area's  manpower  needs.  A  worker  retrain- 
ing program  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
Include  a  list  of  Jobs  which  will  be  available 
to  the  workers  at  the  conclusion  of  th© 
training  program. 

(d)  To  facUitate  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  businesses  in 
labor  markets  with  severe  unemployment  and 
underemplojrment  resulting  from  the  energy 
emergency,  as  defined  by  the  Board,  report 
aU  Job  vacancies  to  the  local  employment 
service. 

pavmznts  related  to  ncAimNC 

Sec.  322.  An  adversely  affected  worker 
receiving  training  under  section  321  shall  be 
P3kld  a  travel  allowance  and  a  subsistence 
allowance,  necessary  to  defray  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  subsistence  expenses  for 
separate  malntenarce,  when  the  training  Is 
provided  In  facilities  which  are  not  within 
commuting  distance  of  his  regular  place  of 


residence.  The  Board  rihall,  by  regulations, 
prescribe  tbe  amount  of  siKsb  aUowances  for 
various  areas  of  tbe  United  States. 

PaBTT   D — RXLOCATXOM    ALLOWAIfCXS 

relocation  allowances  affosdkd 
Sec.  331.  Any  adversely  affected  worker  may 
file  an  application  for  a  relocation  allowance, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
part. 

QUAUFTIMC    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  A  relocation  allowance  may 
be  granted  only  to  assist  an  adversely  affected 
worker  in  relocatmg  within  the  United  States 
and  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  worker — 

(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  af- 
fording a  reasonable  expectation  of  long- 
term  duration  in  the  area  m  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such 
employment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  b© 
granted  to  such  worker  unless — 

(1)  for  the  week  in  which  the  application 
for  such  allowance  Is  filed,  he  Is  entitled 
(determined  without  regard  to  sections  312 
(c)  and  (e))  to  a  readjustment  aUowance 
or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  there- 
for) but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtatoed 
the  emplyoment  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)    (1);  and 

(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reason- 
able period  after  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion or  (in  the  case  of  a  worker  who  is  being 
provided  training  under  part  C)  within  a 
reasonable  period  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  training. 

relocation    ALLOWANCE    DEFINED 

Sec.  333.  For  purpoees  of  this  part,  the 
term  "relocation  allowance"  means — 

( 1 )  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses, 
as  specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  incurred  In  transporting  a  weaker  and 
his  famUy  and  their  household  effects;  and 

(2)  such  allowance  shall  be  comparable  to 
the  relocation  allowance  provided  govern- 
ment employees  of  simtlar  experience. 

Part  E — Health  Benkfitb 
Program  Authorized 
Sec  341.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proTlsions  of  this  Title, 
make  whatever  arrangements  are  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  health  benefits,  or 
for  obtaming  similar  health  benefits,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  adversely  affected  workers  after  the  date 
of  separation. 

(b)  In  any  such  arrangement,  provisions 
shall  be  made  to  Insure  that — 

( 1 )  a  contribution  by  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  has  not  obtained  new  employ- 
ment shall  not  exceed  26  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  siiCn  benefits;  and 

(2)  suqb  benefits  so  far  as  practicable, 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  health  benefits  to 
which  an  adversely  a&ected  worker  was  en- 
titled to  receive  prior  to  bis  separation. 

(c)  Any  arrangement  entered  Into  under 
this  Title  shall  provide  for  health  benefits  to 
any  adversely  siffected  worker  solely  fcH'  Uke 
period  during  which  the  adversely  affected 
worker  is  receiving  a  readjustment  assistance 
allowance. 

APPROPRIATIOMS   ATrrHORXZXD 

Sec.  342.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated sucb  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  at  thia  Title. 
TITLB  IV — DlSPlMl'l'lONS 

Sec  401.  As  used  In  tbto  Act — 

(a)  "adversely  affected  worker"  means  an 
individual  who  has  been  totally  or  partially 
separated  from  employment  as  a  result  at 
the  energy  emergency. 

(b)  "average  weekly  wage"  means  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  In- 
dividual in  the  high  quarter;  for  puipoeee  of 


this  computation,  the  high  quarter  shall  be 
that  quarter  in  which  the  todlvldual's  tctfil 
wages  were  highest  among  the  first  four  of 
the  last  five  completed  calendar  quarters  Im- 
mediately before  the  quarter  in  which  occurs 
the  week  with  respect  to  which  the  ccmpu- 
tatlon  is  made,  such  week  shall  be  the  week 
In  which  total  separation  occurred,  cr,  In 
cases  where  partial  separation  is  claimed,  an 
appropriate  week,  as  defined  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Board; 

(c)  "partial  separation"  or  "underem- 
ployed," for  purposes  of  Title  III  of  this  Act, 
means  with  respect  to  an  individual  who  has 
not  been  totally  separated,  that  he  has  had 
hL«;  hours  of  work  reduced  to  85  per  centum 
or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  and  his 
wages  reduced  to  85  per  centum  or  less  of 
his  average  weekly  wage  as  a  result  of  thei 
energy  emergency, 

(d)  "total  separation'  or  "unemployed"' 
for  purposes  of  Title  III  of  this  Act,  means 
the  layoff  or  severance  of  an  Individual  from 
emplojrment  as  a  result  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency; 

(e)  "remuneration"  means  wages  aiid  met 
earnings  derived  from  services  performed 
as  a  self-employed  individual;  j 

(f)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  I 

(g)  "State  Law"  means  the  unemployment 
Insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  tho 
Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(h)  "unemployment  insurance"  means  the 
unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  in* 
dividual  under  any  State  law  or  Federal  un- 
employment insurance  law,  including  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  RaU- 
road  Unemployment  Insurance  Act; 

(1)  "week"  means  a  week  as  defined  In  th* 
applicable  State  law;  and  | 

(J)  "week  of  unemplojrment"  means  with 
respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which 
Ms  remuneratloD  for  services  performed  dur« 
Ing  such  week  is  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
his  average  weekly  wage  and  in  which,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work — 

(1)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he 
worked  less  than  the  full-time  week  (ex- 
cluding overtime)  in  his  current  occupation. 


(2)  If  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
wcM'ked  75  per  centum  or  less  of  his  average 
weekly  hours. 

(k)  "public  service"  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  as  envlronmeni- 
tal  quality,  health  care,  energy  conservation, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvement*, 
education,  pubUc  safety,  crime  prevention 
and  control,  ccnTectlcnal  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  tran^x>rtation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  srt^eets,  and  otlier  publk; 
faculties,  rural  devti<^ment,  oonservatioil, 
beautification,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  improvement; 

(1)  "unemployed  or  underemployed  per- 
son," for  purposes  of  Title  II  of  this  Act, 


(1)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  avaUable  for  work; 

(2)  persons  who  are  without  fuU-tlme  Jobs, 
normaJly  of  ai>proximately  40  hours  of  work 
per  week,  and  who  want  and  are  avaUable 
for  work;  and 

(3)  adults  wbo  or  whose  famlllee  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  und«  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  th© 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  wtao  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  In  consultatlom  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2)  who  a>e 
either  (1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or  (U)  pet- 
sons  working  in  Jobs  provldtog  InsufBcient 
Income  to  enable  such  persons  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  be  seU-Bupp<x^lng  without  welfate 
assistance;  and  the  determination  of  whether 
persons  are  without  Jobs  or  u;-.der-employad 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
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ua«d  bj  tb0  BureMi  oi  Labor  Statistics  of  th« 
DvpartneDt  of  Labor  In  deflnlng  peraoos  u 
unemploy«d  or  u]Mler«mploy«d. 

(m)  "unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  emergency"  sbaU  be  de- 
termined lor  eacb  applicant  tot  partlcii>a- 
tlon  under  thla  Act  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice or  bis  State  based  on  criteria  and  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Board. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abourjezk.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  3028.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive system  for  regulation  of  weather 
modification  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee   on 
Commerce. 

WZATBia      MODIFICATIOK     aECOT-ATION      ACT      OP 
1974 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  for  my- 
self, Mr.  ABOUSZ2K.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Fannin  S.  3028,  a  bill 
to  be  known  as  the  "Weather  Modifica- 
tion Act  of  1974."  This  bill  is  aimed  at 
creating  order  from  the  chaos  which  now 
surrounds  the  subject  of  weather  modi- 
fication. 

An  important  part  of  this  bill  is  the 
section  which,  if  enacted,  would  institute 
a  comprehensive  data-gathering  system 
to  assist  in  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  weather  modification.  No  such 
system  now  exists.  Neither  Colorado  nor 
any  other  State  can  readily  determine 
where  weather  modification  activities  are 
taking  place  in  other  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  precisely  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  such  activities  or  de- 
termine which  of  these  activities  affect 
the  weather  in  contiguous  States. 

If  a  little  information  is  dangerous,  no 
Information  can  be  disastrous. 

Let  me  paint  a  scene  for  my  colleagues. 
Suppose  two  adjoining  States  were  but- 
tressed against  a  range  of  moimtains, 
one  on  the  east,  one  on  the  west  of  those 
mountains.  The  flow  of  moist  air  up  the 
range  from  the  west  leads  to  the  creation 
of  rain  and  snow.  This  natural  phenom- 
enon causes  valuable  moisture  to  fall 
on  the  west  face  of  the  range,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  on  that  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Were  Interests  downstream  of  this 
watershed  to  decide  to  drain  via  weather 
modification  techniques  whatever  resid- 
ual moisture  was  left  from  the  air  as  it 
passed  over  into  adjoining  State  to  the 
east,  no  Federal  system  would  exist  to 
monitor  or  report  such  activities  Imme- 
diately. Farmers  and  cities  in  the  adja- 
cent eastern  State  would  be  left  to  vague- 
ly surmise  the  cause  of  their  drought.  The 
dichotomy  of  bounty  adjacent  to  drought 
would  be  extenuated  without  a  sys- 
tematic determination  of  cause. 

Within  Colorado,  much  controversy 
has  been  caused  by  similar  events,  that  is 
similar  In  effect,  if  not  in  topography. 

The  historical  San  Luis  Valley  in 
southcentral  Colorado  has  experienced  a 
i*occurrtog  phenomenon.  Moist  air  has 
since  time  immemorial  distributed  rain- 
fall throughout  the  valley.  Man  has  re- 
cently intervened,  attempting  to  coax  an 
imeven  dMributlon.  Farmers  aa  ooe  side 
of  the  valley  are  experiencing  Increased 
rainfall ;  farmers  oo  the  other  side  are 
comidainlng     of     decreased     rainfall. 


Whether  the  cause  of  the  situati<xi  is 
natural  or  Induced  haa  not  been  deter- 
mined. More  basic  to  that  quesUon  is  the 
need  to  determine  precisely  what  has 
taken  place. 

This  vignette  is  one  wlilch  blends  Into 
similar  experiences  in  other  States.  The 
establishment  of  a  monitoring  system 
would  be  instrumental  in  providing  the 
needed  first  step  toward  control  knowl- 
edge of  what  activities  are  taking  place 
at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  only 
one  provision  of  tliis  bill  and  its  imderly- 
ing  need.  Each  of  the  other  provisions 
lends  itself  to  similar  discourse.  Without 
burdening  my  fellow  Members  further,  I 
would  offer  for  introduction,  if  no  objec- 
tion Is  heard,  a  summary  of  this  bUl's 
provisions.  The  gentlemen  present  or 
those  engaged  in  other  important  busi- 
ness are  urged  to  study  this  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  which  is  not  oriented  to  today's  crises, 
but  to  those  we  may  experience  tomor- 
row. Hopefully,  no  crisis  will  occur,  as- 
suming insightful  action  by  the  Senate 
on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  3028 
A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system 

for  regulation  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities and  for  other  purposes : 

Establishes  &  requirement  for  federal  per- 
mits to  engage  in  commercial  weather  modi- 
fication. Stipulates  a  federal  permit  cannot 
be  issued  unless  permittee  obtains  a  state  li- 
cense first.  (Effect  would  be  to  deny  federal 
permit  In  states  having  no  licensing  pro- 
cedure or  In  case  where  state  denies  license 
to  a  specflc  project.) 

Establishes  stiff  requirements  for  educa- 
tion, experience  and  linowledge  to  help  make 
certain  permittee  is  capable  within  reason 
of  adhering  to  stipulation*  of  permit.  Author- 
izes bond  of  up  to  $1  million  on  a  commercial 
permittee,  depending  \ipon  scope  of  project, 
again  to  ensure  compliance  with  terms  of 
permit. 

Requires  dally  reportiBg  on  modification 
efforts  and  results  from  both  commercial  and 
experimental  modification  projects. 

Establishes  fines  of  up  to  $100,000  per  day 
for  operations  ovitslde  scope  of  permit. 

Requires  military  to  «jlear  requests  from 
foreign  countries  before  such  modifications 
are  carried  out.  (Clearance  with  State  De- 
partment.) 

EstablisJies  register  of  competent  modifiers 
for  use  of  foreign  countries  who  wish  to  re- 
tain firms  for  weather  activity.  Prohlbita 
modifier  from  getting  U.S.  permit  for  period 
of  10  years  If  he  modifies  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try  without  being  on  register. 

Encourages  President  to  develop  Interna- 
tional agreements  and  controls  on  weather 
modification. 

Establishes  computerized  system  in  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  oollecting  and  ana- 
lyzing natural  meteorological  and  weather 
modification  data. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dou- 
iNicK.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurnet, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  188.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  by  proc- 


lamation Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  by  proclamation  Alek- 
sandr I.  Solzhenltsyn  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Yesterday  I 
spoke  briefiy  on  this  joint  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  joint 
resolution  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  1S8 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  declare  by  proclamation  that 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  Bhall  be  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  the  fioor  yesterday,  the 
exiling  of  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  has 
appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
Because  of  his  courage  in  opposing  the 
system  of  terror  and  in  opposing  the  dis- 
tortion of  human  society  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  ccwistant  falsehoods  to  hide 
the  truth,  he  is  forcing  the  world  to  re- 
examine its  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  leaders.  Like  it  or  not,  he 
is  making  us  look  at  such  dealings  in  the 
light  of  whether  they  contribute  to  de- 
tente or  to  the  illusion  of  detente. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  Indicated  In 
my  remarks  yesterday,  that  I  am  today 
offering  a  resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  Solzhenitsyn  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
not  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  for  it 
may  be  found  in  the  Record  at  page 
S.  1656. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  on  this 
proposal  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must 
highlight  Solzhenltsyn'*  actions,  and 
show  that  we  are  taking  official  action  oa 
his  behalf.  Although  my  resolution  im- 
plies no  legal  obligation  on  either  side, 
and  does  not  require  that  he  accept  or 
reject  it,  swift  passage  will  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and 
will  not  stand  by  to  see  either  him  or  hia 
family  harmed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  last 
notable  exile  ofBclally  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  Leon.  Trotsky,  and 
that  he  was  assassinated  when  he  began 
publishing  his  writings. 

Mr.  President,  there  hlive  been  several 
notable  articles  published  yesterday  and 
today  about  the  Solzhenltsyn  story. 
Prominent  among  these  ^  the  perceptive 
colunm  by  George  Will,  printed  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  and  the  lead 
article  which  appeared  in  Time,  UjS. 
News  &  World  Report,  and  Newsweek. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  article! 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Band  in  thx  Gears  or  the  Machine 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

Comparison  between  famous  faces  often 
reveal  more  than  words  can  about  the  history 
of  nations. 

Compare  a  portrait  of  Jefferson — un- 
troubled, rational,  confidently  In  possession 
of  "self-evident  truths" — and  a  photograph 
of  Lincoln,  etched  with  amblg^uity.  You  see 
the  difference  between  the  Innocent  Republic 
and  the  torn  Union. 

The  face  of  Thomas  Mann — wise  and 
Iroolo — ^was  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  obsessed 
mask  of  Adolph  HUter  from  whom  Mann  had 
to  flee. 

The  face  of  Lenin  was  the  strangely  fea- 
tureless, hard-eyed  face  of  the  Ideologue,  the 
archetjrpe  for  our  century's  men  of  action. 
Compare  It  to  ttie  face  of  the  man  who  has 
confounded  Lenin's  heirs,  the  magnificent. 
Bad,  wise  but  unweary  fcuse  of  Alexander  Sol- 
ahenltsyn. 

When  Thcwnas  Mann,  the  greatest  novel- 
ist of  his  time,  stepped  oa  the  ship  into  exile, 
he  waa  a  vlTld  symbol  of  the  Grerman  na- 
tional culture  Uiat  the  Nazi  had  to  destroy. 
When  Alexander  Solyhenltsyn,  the  greatest 
novelLBt  since  Mann,  arrived  In  Germany  a 
few  days  ago,  he  was  a  perfect  symbol  of  the 
rich  Russian  culture  that  Is  the  enduring 
threat  to  the  Soviet  government. 

The  Soviet  regime,  today  as  always,  like 
Hermann  Goerlng  reaches  lor  a  revolver  when 
It  hears  the  word  culture.  It  Is  the  nature 
of  totiJltariau  regimes  to  wage  unremitting 
war  against  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  na- 
tions they  capture. 

All  such  regimes  assume  that  human  be- 
ings are  Infinitely  malleable.  The  regimes 
■eek  to  impose  total  control  over  the  citizens 
In  order  to  mold  the  "new  Arjan  race"  or 
the  "new  Soviet  man."  And  a  nation's  cul- 
ture— the  values  and  visions  of  the  endur- 
ing society — is  an  obstacle. 

Thus  It  Is  wildly  exhilarating  to  see  a  soli- 
tary representative  of  Russian  culture — a 
man  of  words  surrounded  by  men  of  vicious 
actions — serving  as  sand  in  the  gears  of  the 
totalitarian  loachlne. 

8rtzhenlt«yn  Is  guilty  of  what  the  Soviet 
regime  accused  hLm  of,  but  not  in  the  sense 
ttiat  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  his  associates 
meant  the  accusation.  They  accused  him  of 
"actions  Incompatible  with  being  a  Soviet 
citizen."  As  a  carrier  of  Russian  culture,  Sol- 
Bhenltsyn  Is  a  carrier  of  an  anti-Soviet  dis- 
ease, and  the  crude  men  in  the  Kremlin  are 
not  too  dim  understand  that. 

Simply  by  embodying  the  tradition  of 
Eurc^>ean  humanism,  Solzhenltsyn  is  sub- 
versive of  a  regime  that  depends  for  its 
long-term  survival  on  the  achievement  of  its 
long-term  goal — the  eradication  of  all  ideas 
not  licensed  by  the  state. 

The  most  appalling  a^ect  of  the  Solzhen- 
ltsyn drama  is  not  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
leadership,  which  has  been  about  what  you 
would  expect  from  dumb  and  frightened  bul- 
lies. But  what  excuse  is  there  for  the  behavior 
of  the  United  States  government? 

It  is  pathetically  obvious  that  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  is  not  very  interested 
In  Solzhenitsyn's  plight.  Like  Brezhnev,  Kis- 
singer's strongest  leeilng  is  a  morose  longing 
for  Solzhenltsyn  to  just  go  away.  After  all, 
Solzlienltsyn  is  a  living  reproach  to  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Kissinger  t)elleves  that  a  reviveti  anU- 
Communtst  impulse  In  America  would  be 
fatal  to  detente,  as  he  envisions  it.  And  he 
is  right.  Detente,  as  he  envisions  it,  assumes 
that  the  Soviet  regime  is  mellowing  and  that 
detent©  will  make  it  mellow  further. 

The  keynote  of  this  detente  is  trade,  vrith 
the  U.S.  using  cheap,  long-term  loans  to  sub- 
sidize the  Soviet  economy.  Kissinger's  only 
hope  had  been  to  sneak  this  subsidy  program 
past  the  American  people  when  thev  were 
asleep.  But  now  they  are  glorious!.-  awake, 
aroused  by  the  Solzhenlteyn  drama.  Anti- 
communism  is  becoming  respectable  again. 


For  the  time-being,  Kissinger's  plan  for  de- 
tente Is  dead. 

Unfortimately,  time  may  be  on  Kissinger's 
side.  There  are  not  enough  Solzhenltsyns  to 
keep  the  weatern  public  galvanized.  Were  he 
not  a  vivid  eymb<d  to  the  outside  world,  he 
would  have  perished  quietly  like  the  miUions 
of  faceless  victims  stUl  being  fed  Into  the 
maw  of  the  Soviet  terror  system. 

Because  Solzhenltsyn  Is  famous,  Mr.  Bre- 
zhnev deemed  It  prudent  to  deport  him 
rather  than  shoot  him.  But  the  gnawing 
question  remains:  What  can  free  nations  do 
for  the  anonymofis  millions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  no  hold  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  Western  public? 

That  question  is  not  of  much  Interset  to 
the  current  administration's  architects  of 
detente.  But  If  the  continuing  drama  of  the 
Soviet  dissidents  can  hold  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  perhaps  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  be  different. 


The  Exu£  :  A  Tale  of  Refkeesion 
Each  of  us  Is  a  center  of  creation,  and  the 
universe  is  shattered  when  they  hiss  at  you: 
"You    are    under    arrest." — Aleksandr    Solz- 
henltsyn 

Solzhenltsyn  knew  what  to  expect.  Two 
months  ago,  on  the  very  day  that  his  latest 
book,  "The  Gulag  Archipelago  1918-1966," 
was  published  In  the  West,  Russia's  Nobel 
Prize-winning  novelist  packed  a  small  black 
overniglit  bag — and  .settled  do'wn  to  wait  for 
the  knock  at  his  door.  Last  week  It  came. 
Outraged  at  Solzhenltsyns  searing  Indict- 
ment of  Russia's  rule  by  repression,  the  Po- 
litburo had  him  charged  with  treason  and 
banished  him  from  the  Soviet  Union  for- 
ever— a  punishment  one  of  his  own  fictional 
characters  had  once  described  as  "spiritual 
castration," 

Only  once  Ijefore  In  its  entire  history  had 
the  Soviet  Union  taken  such  a  drastic  step — 
that  was  back  in  1929  when  Stalin  threw  his 
rival.  Leon  Trotsky,  out  of  the  country.  The 
reverberations  from  Solzhenltsyn 's  exptilslon 
v.ere  felt  from  Red  Square  to  Pennsylvania 
Aventie.  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  the  deci- 
mated ranks  of  the  dissident  movement 
found  themselves  virtually  leaderleas  and 
fearful  of  being  wiped  out  altogether. 
Throughout  Europe,  there  was  a  wave  of 
revulsion  at  Soviet  behavior,  and  offers  of 
asvUim  showered  down  upon  Solzhenltsyn  In 
his  temporary  exUes  In  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  But  nowhere  did  the  Solz- 
henltsyn affair  stir  a  greater  storm  of 
protest  than  in  Uie  VJS.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  condemned  the 
Kremlm  and  predicted  that  this  harsh  new 
di^lay  of  Soviet  repression  would  set  back 
the  already  somewhat  frayed  cause  of  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation.  And  there  was  even  talk 
that  the  loss  of  Congressional  support  for 
detente — one  of  the  last  standing  pillars  of 
Richard  Nixon's  Watergate -weakened  Ad- 
ministration— might  ultimately  help  his  op- 
ponents brmg  the  President  down. 

A  DISCRITET  SrLENCE 

No  one  was  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
stakes  involved  than  Mr.  Nixon,  and 
throughout  the  week  he  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence  on  the  Solzhenltsyn  affair.  But 
while  the  White  House  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  step  Into  the  Soviet  domestic  scene 
on  Solzhenitsyn's  behalf,  Secretary  of  Stale 
Henry  Kissinger  declared  firmly  that  despite 
the  legitimate  repugnance  felt  by  many 
Americans,  detente — as  a  policy  designed  to 
avert  the  horror  of  nuclear  war — was  loo 
important  to  be  scuttled.  "We  don  t  look 
good  either  to  the  public  or  to  Congress," 
conceded  one  pu'u-upon  White  House  staffer 
last  week.  'But  Henry  has  drawn  a  sophis- 
ticated line  between  moral  repugnance  and 
the  requirements  of  a  realistic  foreign  policy. 
and  I  think  we  did  the  best  we  could  with 
It. "  Kissinger's  argument  was  helped  by  the 
Kremlin's  politically  astute  decision  not  to 


martjT  Solzhenltsyn  by  putting  him  In  Jail 
or  on  trial,  and  by  Moscow's  offer  to  let  the 
writer's  wife  and  three  children  leave  th* 
country  to  join  him — with  Solzhenltsyn'f 
books  and  research  materials. 

What  made  the  situation  so  delicate  for  all 
concerned  was  the  fact  that  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henltsyn was  more  than  just  another  Soviet 
dissident.  At  the  ace  of  55,  he  is  a  towering 
literary  figure  with  a  world-wide  reading  pub* 
lie  numbering  in  the  millions.  And  over  the 
last  few  years,  as  his  struggle  v,-ith  the  au- 
thorities in  the  Kremlin  has  come  to  th« 
attention  of  the  outside  world,  he  has  in- 
creasingly been  seen  as  the  personification 
of  a  humanistic  tradition  with  deep  roots  ia 
Western  culture.  This  tradition  Is  not  par- 
tietilarly  dead  to  the  Kremlin,  and  after  the 
publication  of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago." 
Soviet  propagandists  mounted  a  vitriolic 
campaign  against  him.  When  that  failed  to 
silence  him  or,  as  it  was  apparently  hoped, 
force  him  to  leave  the  country  on  his  own, 
state  prosecutors  twice  summoned  him  for 
Interrogation — and  he  twice  refused  to  accept 
their  summon.=es.  With  that,  the  Politbuni 
went  ahead  and  booted  him  out. 

A    NONPERSON 

Late  one  afternoon  last  week.  Just  as  dusl; 
was  settling  over  Moscow,  tv.-o  Volga  pollc* 
cars,  one  yellow  and  one  black,  drew  up  txj 
the  curb  outside  a  buff-colored  building  at 
No.  12  Kozitsky  Lane.  Solzhenitsyn's  two  old. 
est  children,  Yermolal,  3,  and  Ignat,  sixteen 
months,  were  playing  outside  In  the  grlmj 
snow  as  seven  men,  five  in  uniform,  two  in 
plalnclcthes.  Jumped  out  of  the  cars  and 
hurried  up  the  stairs  to  Apartment  169. 
There  Solzhenitsyn,  officially  a  non-person 
banned  by  law  from  living  in  Moscow  foi 
more  than  three  days  at  a  time,  stayed  every 
now  and  then  with  his  wife,  Natalj-a  Svetlova, 
34,  their  children,  and  her  mother.  One  ot 
the  plainclothes  men  rang  the  bell,  Natalya 
opened  the  11-foot-high  door  to  the  apart- 
ment and  peered  out,  leaving  the  chain  on 
the  latch.  "How  many  of  you  are  there?"* 
she  asked.  "Only  two,"  said  one  of  the  raid- 
ers. "We  want  to  see  your  husband." 

Natalya  summoned  Solzhenltsyn  from  hl$ 
study,  but  suddenly,  when  the  couple  opened 
the  door  a  second  time,  the  entire  raiding 
party  burst  Into  the  apartment,  a  homely  pad 
littered  with  teddy  bears,  children's  rubbet 
balls,  and  stacks  of  books,  letters  and  papers. 
The  police  arrested  Solzhenitsyn  on  the  spot, 
warned  him  that  they  would  take  him  by 
force  if  he  resisted,  and  told  him  to  pack  his 
things.  He  picked  up  the  black  overnight  bag 
that  had  been  waiting  since  late  December, 
donned  an  ancient  sheepskin  coat  he  had 
worn  while  in  exile  twenty  years  earlier, 
clapped  on  his  fur  hat,  and  kissed  Natalya 
and  his  son  Stcpan  good-by.  "What's  all  th« 
fuss?"  snapped  one  of  the  plahi-ciothes  men. 
"You'll  soon  be  back. "  1 

Solzhenitsyn  had  heard  that  one  before}. 
The  soft-pedaled  arrect  was  one  of  the  mor« 
chilling  leitmotivs  of  his  own  life  and  lit- 
erary works,  and  he  had  vowed  never  to  co- 
operate with  captors  again.  But  he  ^^ur- 
rendered  witliout  resisting.  "There  wer« 
seven  of  them,"  Natalya  shrugged  later. 
"What  could  he  do?  He  had  to  submit."  H« 
was  taken  to  Lefortovo  Prison  across  town, 
stripped  of  his  clothes  and  belongings^ 
Eoarched  frcm  head  to  foot  and  told  that  h« 
was  being  charged  with  treason — a  crim« 
that  carries  a  sentence  ranging  from  teu 
years  at  hard  labor  to  death.  Solzhenltsyn 
received  the  CMinoxis  news  with  stony  si4 
lence.  He  refu.scd  to  respond  to  thr  charge.-; — ' 
or  even  to  eat — during  his  ordeal.  The  next 
morning  a  state  apparatchik  read  him  a 
chilling  decree  from  the  Supreme  Soviet: 
he  had  been  strippted  of  his  citizenship  cfor 
systematically,  performing  acUons  that  are 
incompatible  v.lth  being  a  citizen  of  the 
U.8.S.R.")  and  was  to  be  expelled  from  thq 
country. 
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The  decision  caught  many  people  by  sur- 
prlae,  but  It  caused  no  little  relief  around 
Washington.  "It  was  certainly  better  than 
having  him  shot,"  one  White  House  aide 
noted  dryly.  Soviet  police  gave  their  prisoner 
a  set  of  JaUblrd  clvles,  kept  his  belongings 
and  dispatched  him  oS  to  exUe  In  the  first- 
class  section  of  an  AeroQot  Jetliner.  But  as 
a  final  cruelty,  they  didn't  teU  him  where 
he  was  going.  Two  and  a  half  hours  out  of 
Moscow  the  plane  landed.  Sol2aienltsyn 
peered  out  the  window  and  saw  a  sign  by  the 
runway  that  said  '■Frankfurt-am-Maln."  The 
drop-oS  had  been  arranged  In  a  hectlo 
morning  of  negotiations  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  West  Germany.  A  bit  dazed, 
Solzhenltsyn  stepped  off  the  plane  and  Into 
exile.  A  German  stewardess  offered  Viim  a 
single  red  rose,  and  he  began  his  exile  by 
bowing  to  her,  smiling  and  kissing  her  hand. 

A    NIGHT'S    HXST 

German  officials  plunked  him  into  a  black 
Mercedes  Umoualne  and  sped  him  off  to  the 
stone  farmhouse  of  his  friend  and  fellow 
Nobel  laureate,  novelist  Heinrlch  B«ll. 
Tliere,  after  a  night's  rest,  the  new  exile 
woke  to  a  cacophony  of  cackling  geese,  bark- 
ing dogs,  squawking  police  radios  and  the 
squabbling  of  dozetxs  of  newsmen  whose 
requests  for  interviews  Solzhenltsyn  firmly 
declined.  "For  me,"  he  said,  "It  Is  too  great 
an  upheaval  In  my  life  to  get  Involved  with 
talk."  Then  he  was  Joined  by  his  Swiss 
lawyer  and  literary  agent,  Fritz  Heeb,  who 
swept  him  down  to  Zurich,  where  his  Nobel 
Prize  money  and  book  royalties  have  been 
gathering  dust — and  Interest  (some  reports 
said  Solzhenltsyn  was  worth  as  much  aa 
$6  million).  "Money,"  conceded  Heeb  cheer- 
fully, "is  no  problem  at  all." 

Solzhenltsyn  wound  up  with  no  shortage 
of  frleiids  either.  Sweden's  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme  and  Britain's  I>rlme  Minister  Ed- 
uurd  Heath  Joined  West  German's  Willy 
Brandt  In  offering  to  t*ke  the  writer  in.  In 
Washington.  Kissinger  said  that  Scdzbenlt- 
syn  "would  certainly  be  welcome  to  reside  in 
the  United  States  If  he  desires,"  and  a  hand- 
ful of  politicians  said  they  would  Introduce 
bills  In  the  Congress  granting  him  honorary 
citizenship.  But  the  reaction  to  his  banish- 
ment was  oddly  muted,  and  the  Kremlin 
seemed  confident  that  its  outcast  would  aoon 
fade  from  the  front  pages.  Some  even  said 
Moscow  had  planned  it  all  that  way.  "The 
Soviets  are  betting  he  will  be  a  90-day  won- 
der," WHO.  one  Kremllnologlst  in  Washing- 
ton, shrugging.  "I'm  not  so  stire  they're 
wrong." 

The  Soviet  deci-slon  to  expel  Solzhenltsyn 
may  yet  backfire.  In  the  U.S.,  It  drew  an 
angry  attack  from  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  a 
foe  of  relaxing  restrictions  on  U.S. -Soviet 
trade  unless  the  Russians  agree  to  ease  their 
rigid  emigration  policy.  "The  action  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  against  a  brave  and  decent 
m.an  threatens  Solzhenltsyn,"  Jackson  said, 
"but  more  than  that.  It  underscores  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  wants  a 
geniUne  detente."  And  any  chance  of  liberal- 
izing the  groimd  niles  for  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress appeared  doomed  to  failure,  which 
would  dash  a  promise  Mr.  Nixon  made  dur- 
ing the  Bdoecow  simimlt  of  1972. 

The  Administration  also  found  itself  fight- 
ing a  brisk  brxish  fire  over  Solzhenltsyn  on 
Its  own  right  fiank.  New  'York's  conservative 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  accused  Kissinger  of 
an  unaooeptahle  attempt  to  separate  the 
moral  ooatent  of  detente  from  pragmatic 
conslderktlons.  He  called  on  the  President  to 
cancel  his  ttpoomlng  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
scheduled  next  June.  Other  voices  on  the 
right  agreed  with  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
found  himself  scrambling  to  prevent  an  open 
break  with  the  right  wing  of  the  OOP.  With 
Impeschment  proceedings  a  constant  threat, 
the  Pieatdent  ooald  111  afford  this  new  danger 
to  bis  waning  base  of  support  in  Congress. 
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As  for  Solzhenltsyn  himself,  there  was  no 
question  that  his  banlwbment  was  partlea- 
larly  cruel  punishment.  Solzhenltsyn,  like 
many  Russian  writers  of  the  past,  has  a  deep 
feeling  for  his  country.  In  1970  he  declined 
to  go  to  Stockholm  to  pick  up  his  Nobel  Priae, 
fearing  that  Soviet  officials  would  not  let 
him  return.  "Exile."  noted  B6U  last  week 
after  talking  to  Solzhenltsyn,  "is  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  writer."  As  It 
happens,  there  is  a  long  Russian  tradition  of 
the  dissident  exile  stretching  back  into  czar- 
1st  times:  Alexander  Herxen,  Mikhail  Bakun- 
in  and  Lenin  himself  all  managed  to  fan  the 
fires  of  change  from  abroad. 

A  NEW  VANTAOE  POINT 

The  key  question  was  how  Solzhenltsyn 
would  fare  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  critic 
of  the  Soviet  regime  from  his  new  vantage 
point  of  enforced  exile  in  the  West.  For  the 
moment,  his  first  concern  was  to  find  a 
permanent  place  to  live,  perhaps  In  a  Scan- 
dinavian country,  so  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren can  Join  him.  UntU  they  are  reunited, 
he  Intends  to  remain  silent  on  the  great 
issues  that  have  tormented  his  conscience 
for  more  than  30  years.  But  nothing  will  still 
Solzhenitsyns  voice  for  long.  He  has  already 
squirreled  away  the  last  five  of  the  seven 
parts  in  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,"  and  prob- 
ably has  other  unpublished  works  ready  for 
print  as  well.  In  the  coming  years,  Solzhen- 
ltsyn can  be  counted  on  to  hurl  them  one  by 
one  at  his  persecutors. 

Soviet  Heretics:    Othib  'Voices,  Otheb 
Dooms 

Only  two  Soviet  citizens  have  ever  been 
forcibly  exUed  abroad^Leon  Trotsky  and 
Solzhenltsyn.  For  most  dissidents,  there  are 
other  penalties. 

Andrei  Slnyavsky:  Convicted  of  slander- 
ing the  state  In  manuscr^ts  smuggled  to  the 
West,  literary  critic  Slnyavsky  spent  five 
years  at  hard  labor.  He  was  released  In  1971 
and  allowed  to  emigrate.  Today,  at  48,  Sln- 
yavsky teaches  Russian  literature  at  the  Sor- 
bomne  in  Paris. 

Pyotr  Yaklr:  Stalin  executed  his  father — 
a  distinguished  general— and  condemned  him 
to  a  boyhood  in  prison  camps.  As  a  resvilt, 
Yaklr  became  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
regime.  Arrested  in  1973,  the  60-year-old 
historian  recanted.  He  was  banished  from 
Moscow. 

Yuri  Galanskov:  For  editing  an  under- 
ground literary  Journal,  Galanskov  received 
seven  years  at  hard  labor.  Chronically  111 
with  ulcers,  the  33-year-old  poet  collapsed 
tn  1972.  He  died  during  surgery  at  a  prison 
camp. 

Gen.  Pyotr  Grlgorenko:  For  years,  he  had 
been  a  regular  at  Soviet  clvU-Ubertles  demon- 
strations. In  May  1969,  police  arrested  Grl- 
gorenko, a  World  War  n  hero,  for  trying  to 
attend  a  dissident  trial.  Grlgorenko,  66,  has 
been  in  insane  asylums  tver  since. 

Larisa  Bogoraz:  Philologist  Bogoraz,  44, 
demonstrated  quietly  In  Red  Square  against 
the  1968  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. She  served  three  years  in  Siberia  at 
hard  labor  and  Ls  now  free. 

Andrei  Amalrlk:  In  the  book  "Will  the 
Soviet  Union  Survive  Until  1984?"  historian 
Amalrlk.  35,  predicted  a  bleak  future  for  his 
nation.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years,  then 
a  further  term  for  defaming  the  state  dur- 
ing custody.  He  Is  In  exile. 

Valery  Qhalldze:  Though  he  is  a  physicist 
by  trainlnfr.  35-year-old  Challdze  became  an 
expert  on  Soviet  law  by  working  in  the  dis- 
sident movement.  Moscow  granted  Challdze  a 
travel  visa  In  1972 — and  revoked  his  citizen- 
ship when  he  reached  the  U.S.  He  is  now 
writing  In  New  York. 

Zhores  Medvedev:  When  geneticist  Medve- 
dev  protested  restrictions  on  scientific  ex- 
changes with  the  West,  officials  di^atched 
him  to  an  a-syUim.  Released  after  a  storm  of 
protest,  he  traveled  to  Ergland  for  research. 


Moscow  canceled  the  48-year-old  Medvedev's 
citizenship. 

DfcTENTE:  End  of  Iu-usions 
Only  last  summer,  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  the 
toaart  of  San  Clemente — gamboling  on  the 
lawn  of  President  Nixon's  seaside  estate, 
bear-hugging  movie  stars  and  reveling  in  ver- 
bal bouquets  about  a  new  era  of  U.S.-Sovlet 
relations.  Last  week,  that  same  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, In  a  gesture  rich  In  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  Americans  and  most  of  mankind, 
expelled  from  his  homeland  Russia's  most 
distinguished  author.  Both  in  style  and  in 
substance,  the  contrast  was  stxuinlng.  And 
inevitably,  the  fcwced  exile  of  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henltsyn sparked  fresh  dabate  in  the  VS. 
over  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviets. 

As  in  all  such  discussions  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  hard  to  separate  fact  from 
feeling.  Many  Americans  have  never  felt  al- 
together comfortable  cooperating  with  a  re- 
gime whose  values  and  goals  are  so  different 
from  those  of  their  own  society.  Others,  rec- 
ognizing that  Washington  does  not  need  to 
approve  of  a  fcnrelgn  nation  to  do  business 
with  it,  nonetheless  seriously  wonder  whether 
the  Soviet  leaders  can  be  trusted.  And  even 
those  pragmatlsts  who  believe  that  detente 
with  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary if  the  world  Is  to  avoid  nuclear  destruc- 
tion realize  that  America  faces  a  major  di- 
lenuna.  As  Henry  Kissinger,  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  VS.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
once  observed :  "When  domestic  structuree— 
and  the  concept  of  leg^ltlmacy  on  which  they 
are  baaed — differ  widely,  statesmen  can  still 
meet,  but  their  ability  to  persuade  has  been 
reduced  for  they  no  longer  speak  the  same 
language." 

TALLY   SHEET 

As  It  happens,  Solzhenltsyn's  exile  has 
sptirred  the  American  public  and  Congress 
to  second  thoughts  about  detente  at  pre- 
cisely the  moment  when  the  tally  sheet  of 
recent  U.S. -Soviet  relatlMis  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  some  close  and  hard  scrutiny.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger, 
the  purpose  of  detente  waa  to  weave  a  fabric 
of  Interrelationships  that  would  bind  ea<^ 
nation's  self-Interest  to  that  of  the  other  and 
thus  thaw  out  the  cold  war  for  good.  Yet 
despite  an  Impressive  array  of  accords  on 
everything  from  cancer  research  to  seabed 
exploration,  that  goal  has.  at  best,  been  only 
partly  achieved. 

For  one  thing,  the  V&.  and  Russia  stlU 
find  themselves  at  loggerheads  on  a  whole 
series  of  vital  issues.  In  the  area  of  strategic 
weaponry,  the  Soviets  in  recent  months  have 
made  such  dramatic  strides  with  their 
MIRVs  (missile  with  multiple  warheads  that 
are  Independently  targetable)  that  this  now 
threatens  to  undermine  the  1972  strategic- 
arms  limitation  (SALT)  aocord.  At  the  SALT 
bargaining  that  resumes  this  week  In  Ge- 
neva, Soviet  negotiators  can  be  expected  to 
Insist  on  maintaining  a  munerlcal  lead  In 
oflensive  missUes — as  opposed  to  warhesids — 
and  they  are  also  using  current  talks  on  East- 
West  force  reductions  In  Burope  to  ensure  a 
continuing  military  advantage  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  addition,  some  V£.  officials  are  dis- 
appointed that  Moscow  failed  to  warn  Wash- 
ington last  autumn  of  the  impending  Arab 
attack  on  Israel,  In  view  of  the  recent  bi- 
lateral agreement  calling  for  consultations 
to  damp  down  potential  crises.  And  In  recent 
weeks,  the  Communists  have  shown  signs  of 
going  back  on  their  1971  guarantees  of  West- 
ern access  to  West  Berlin. 

At  the  same  time,  some  critics  fear  that 
detente  has  benefited  the  Soviet  economy  at 
U.S.  expense.  Backward  Soviet  industry  has 
already  acquired  a  sizable  Infusion  of  Ameri- 
can technological  know-how.  Two  years  ago, 
faced  with  a  poor  wheat  crop,  the  Russians 
cleverly  bartered  for  U.S.  grain  at  bargain 
prices— a  total  of  f800  million— leaving  Amer- 
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leans  short  of  wheat.  Moscow  is  also  boosting 
its  prestige  by  Joining  In  some  highly  touted 
cooperative  ventures  that  depend  primarily 
on  American  technology.  For  the  Joint  space 
liuk-up  scheduled  to  take  place  in  1975,  for 
example,  U.S.  technical  input  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  at  the 
Houston  space  center  the  project  is  called 
"the  great  wheat  deal  in  the  sky." 

THE    positive    SIDE 

Still,  the  achievements  of  rifiente  are  real 
and  far  from  negligible.  U.S. -Soviet  trade  has 
increased  sevenfold  since  1971 — with  results 
evident  on  the  profit  sheets  of  U.S.  business 
corporations.  Far  more  Important,  Secretary 
Kissinger  can  rightly  cite  his  bargaining  with 
Moscow  as  one  of  the  factors  that  enabled 
the  U.S.  to  end  its  bitter  'Vietnam  venture. 
Without  the  new  level  of  U..?. -Soviet  dialogue 
that  Kissinger  developed,  the  Mideast  war 
might  easily  have  escalated  to  a  real  great- 
power  confrontation.  And  on  a  range  of  is-snes 
from  Berlin  to  Jerusalem,  the  two  superpow- 
ers are  barrEiglng  each  other  with  telegrams 
and  notes  rather  than  with  military  ma- 
neuvers. 

As  for  the  painful  moral  questions  pc^ed 
by  relations  with  a  regime  that  dispatches 
its  dissenters  to  Insane  asylums,  labor  camps 
or  exile,  Kissinger  Is  clear  about  his  priorities. 
"The  necessity  for  detente,"  he  told  a  press 
conference  last  week  In  the  wake  of  Solzhe- 
nltsyn's departure  from  Russia,  "does  not 
reflect  approbation  of  the  Soviet  domestic 
structure.  The  necessity  of  detente  is  pro- 
duced by  the  unacceptablUty  of  general  nu- 
clear war  under  present  conditions." 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  recent  easing 
of  Soviet-American  tensions — and  an  increas- 
ing Soviet  sensitivity  to  Western  criticism 
that  appears  to  be  developing  along  with  It — 
played  a  crucial  role  In  the  Kremlin's  deci- 
sion to  ship  Solzhenltsyn  abroad  rather  than 
try  him  for  treason.  In  fact.  Soviet  sources 
last  week  openly  hinted  that  Washington  was 
very  much  on  the  Kremlin's  mind  when  the 
novelist's  fate  was  decided.  "SolfJienitsyn 
could  have  been  put  on  trial."  one  Soviet 
source  told  Newsweek's  Jay  Axelbank  in  Mos- 
cow. "But  we  didn't  want  people  picketing 
the  White  House  with  signs  saying  'Nixon, 
Don't  Go  to  Russia'." 

To  count  Solzhenltsyn's  exile  as  a  small 
triumph  for  detente  while  Russia's  other  dis- 
sidents remain  in  prison  might  seem  a  curi- 
ous way  of  gauging  Soviet  progress.  Yet  that 
is  precisely  the  measure  that  some  Soviet 
dissidents  themselves  would  use.  These  Rus- 
sian dissenters  argue  that  changes  in  Russia 
can  only  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  s^low 
evolution— and  that  evolution  will  be  en- 
hanced by  closer  relations  with  the  West. 
"Detente  wUl  promote  the  broadening  of 
democratic  rights  and  freedoms  In  our  coun- 
try," dissident  Soviet  historian  Roy  Medvedev 
recently  wrote.  The  Nixon  Administration 
agrees.  "In  the  long  run,"  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Kenneth  Rush  asserted  last  week, 
"greater  trade  and  closer  economic  relations 
with  the  Soviets  will  be  a  far  more  effective 
liberalizing  Influence  than  continued  isola- 
tion and  lack  of  contact." 

UnhappUy,  most  Western  Kremlinologlsts 
doubt  that  there  will  be  any  real  softening 
of  Soviet  repression— at  least  not  any  time 
soon.  Many  Soviet  dissidents  share  this 
gloomy  prediction— and  It  Is  for  precisely 
this  reason  that  men  like  Solzhenltsyn  and 
Russian  nuclear  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov 
have  urged  the  U.S.  to  demand  Soviet  liber- 
alization as  a  price  of  detente.  It  was  Just 
such  Western  pressure,  they  would  claim, 
that  eased  Moscow's  restrictions  on  the  emi- 
gration of  Russian  Jews. 

But  U  the  U.S.  tries  to  rush  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
Internal  evolution  by  means  of  threats  and 
blackmail,  the  effort  could  be  counterproduc- 
tive. Medvedev  has  argued  that  outside  pres- 
sure strengthens  the  hand  of  Soviet  hard- 
liners— and  could  lead  to  an  even  more  crush- 


ing internal  repression.  Some  Western  ex- 
perts foresee  the  same  possibility.  "Whenever 
there  are  public  efforts  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  they  dig  in  their  heels,"  one  State 
Department  official  said  last  week.  And  that, 
other  specialists  added,  might  lead  to  a  dan- 
gerous buildup  In  International  tension. 
"The  U.S.  can't  lay  down  conditions  for  a  dip- 
lomatic relationship  with  a  world  power  like 
Russia.  "  says  one  American  diplomat  in  Mos- 
cow. "Otherwise  we  have  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion and  all  nuclear  bets  are  off.' 

FROM  ROMANCE  TO  REASON 

That  consideration — the  need  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war — Is  obviously  para- 
mount in  the  Administration's  pcllcy  of  de- 
tente. Hardly  anyone  seriously  suggests  that 
the  superpowers  should  return  to  the  frigid 
posturlngs  of  the  cold  war.  But  the  Solzhe- 
nltsyn afTair  does  serve  as  a  timely  and  polg- 
nanx  reminder  that  detente  has  not  really 
altered  the  totalitarian,  repressive  nature  of 
t^e  Sc'Viet  regime. 

For  some  reason,  Americans  seem  percu- 
l:arly  needful  of  such  reminders  about  the 
Soviet  character  and  motives  from  time  to 
time.  The  euphoria  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  thaw 
has  brought  with  it  In  some  quarters  a  sim- 
plistic sense  that  the  Russians  have  suddenly 
shifted  from  "bad  guys"  to  "good  guys." 
Solzhenltsyn's  ordeal  will  presumably  help 
replace  such  romantic  illusions  with  a  more 
rational  perception  of  Soviet  behavior.  Hope- 
fully, as  detente  proceeds,  the  U.S.  can  find 
the  means  to  press  on  the  Soviets — in  a  firm 
but  unofficious  way — the  kind  of  democratic 
reform  for  which  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn  and 
other  R'.issian  dissidents  have  risked  their 
lives.  "The  answer  Is  not  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  Soviets,"  said  one  West  German  offi- 
cial after  Solzhenltsyn's  arrival  In  Frankfurt 
last  week.  'It  is  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
cur  Influence  and  to  exploit  It  tis  fully  as 
we  can.  Like  a  heavyweight  boxer,  what  we 
need  now  Is  patience,  toughness  and  pragma- 
tism. And  we  must  not  quit  because  our  op- 
ponent has  struck  under  the  belt." 

TiiE    Man    Who    Defied    the    Kremlin 

Kremlin  leaders.  In  a  throwback  to  Stalin- 
ism, have  Jolted  the  world  again — this  time 
by  sending  Russia's  greatest  living  writer 
Into  exile. 

Banishment  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn, 
Nobel  Prize  novelist,  was  taken  by  many  in 
the  West  as  a  reminder  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, although  a  superpower.  Is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  absorb  vigorous  criticism 
by  its  citizens.  Instead,  the  regime  appar- 
ently feels  it  must  strangle  dissent  in  order 
to  survive. 

Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  has  been  the  strongest 
voice  detailing  the  Stalinist  regime  of  terror 
in  the  past — and  documenting  Its  continued 
existence  today. 

On  February  12  the  Kremlin  ended  any 
chance  his  voice  would  be  widely  heard  from 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Eight  policemen 
burst  Into  the  Solzhenltsyn  apartment  In 
Moscow  and  dragged  him  away.  After  a  night 
in  Lefortovo  Prison,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
Soviet  citizenship  and  banished  Into  Invol- 
untary exile.  He  flew  first  to  West  Germany, 
then  went  on  to  Switzerland. 

EFFECT  ON   "DtTENTE" 

As  a  world  outcry  arose  over  the  Kremlin's 
action,  this  question  was  uppermost:  what 
impact  would  the  author's  expulsion  have 
on  moves  toward  easing  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  world? 

In  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  exile  was 
likely  to  heat  up  an  old  debate  on  whether 
Americans  have  any  business  interfering  in 
Russia's  treatment  of  Its  dissident  intellec- 
tuals. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.)  of 
Washington,  has  long  favored  extracting  a 
Soviet  commitment   to  liberalization  In  ex- 


change for  better  relations  and  trade  with 
the  U.S.  Said  Senator  Jackson: 

"The  action  of  Soviet  authorities  .  .  . 
underscores  the  question  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  a  genuine  detente." 

The  Nixon  Administration  however,  re- 
stated its  position  that  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  put  pressure  on  the  Kremlin.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said: 

"Oiu-  constant  view  has  been  that  the 
necessity  for  d^;ente,  as  we  conceive  it,  does 
not  reflect  approbation  of  the  Soviet  do- 
mestic structure.  The  necessity  of  detente 
is  produced  by  the  unacceptability  of  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  under  present  conditions." 

But  many  observers  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion: Tlie  Kremlin  is  so  fearful  of  dissent 
that  it  was  willing  to  risk  undermining  some 
aspects  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  in  order  to 
snuff  out  the  writer's  critici.sm  of  the  system. 
Immediately  put  under  a  cloud  was  the  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  and  Copera- 
tlon,  long  sought  by  the  Soviets  and  now 
meeting  in  Geneva. 

A  few  critics  also  questioned  whether  there 
would  be  a  third  summit  conference  between 
President  Nixon  and  Communist  leader  Leo- 
nid I  Brezhnev,  scheduled  for  later  this  year 
In  Moscow. 

A   STALIN   VICTIM 

Mr.  Solzhenltsyn,  now  55,  was  a  young  ar- 
tillery captain  in  World  War  II  when  censors 
found  in  his  letters  criticism  of  "the  whisk- 
ered one  " — meaning  Stalin.  It  brought  him 
eight  years  in  prison  camp. 

^'r.  Solzhenltsyn  became  known  In  the 
West,  and  to  millions  of  Russians,  during  the 
rule  of  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  when  his 
novel,  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Deniso- 
vich"  was  published.  It  was  a  moving  fic- 
tional account  of  a  Stalin  labor  camp.  And 
it  was  the  only  major  Solzhenltsyn  work  to 
be  printed  In  his  homeland. 

In  the  outside  world  he  was  hailed  for  "The 
First  Circle."  "Cancer  Ward"  and  "August. 
1914."  In  1969  he  was  expelled  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers.  A  year  later  he  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  but  refused  to  go 
to  Stockholm  to  receive  the  award,  fearing 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  return. 

All  this— plus  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  outspoken 
interviews  with  Western  newsmen — enraged 
Soviet  authorities.  But  it  was  his  latest  book. 
"Gulag  Archipelago,"  new  being  published 
in  the  West,  that  brought  on  his  exile. 

In  that  book,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  documented 
the  savagery  of  the  prisons,  traced  Soviet 
tyranny  back  through  Stahn  to  Lenin,  and 
pinpointed  the  involvement  of  present  Soviet 
leaders. 

There  was  widespread  fear  among  Mr.  Solz- 
henltsyn's friends  in  Russia  and  abroad  that 
the  book  would  send  the  author  back  to  the 
prison  system  he  had  laid  bare  before  the 
world. 

Instead,  apparently  bowing  slightly  to 
world  opinion,  the  Kremlin  chose  exile,'  and 
announced  that  his  wife  and  three  young 
sons  could  join  him  later. 

It  was  the  first  such  involuntary  e.xile  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  major  figure 
since  Leon  Trotsky  was  deported  to  Turkey 
in  1929  after  losing  a  power  struggle  with 
Stalin.  However,  other  dissidents  have  been 
stripped  of  their  citizenship  while  traveling 
abroad,  and  ordered  not  to  retxxm.  There  was 
evidence  this  practice  would  continue. 

"I  WRITE  THE  TRLTH" 
Mr   Solzhenltsyn  has  v^Tltten  : 
"Our  law  is  powerful,  slippery  and  unlike 
anything  else  on  earth  known  as  'the  law.'.  .  . 
"There  is  simply  a  wall.  And  Its  bricks  are 
laid  In  a  mortar  of  lies.  .  .  . 

"All  this  perfidious  secrecy,  all  this  fog  ot 
uprighteousness.  hangs  in  the  air  around  us, 
hangs  over  our  cities  more  densely  than  the 
city  smoke  Itself. 

"A  powerful  state  towers  over  Its  second 
half  century,  bound  with  hoops  of  steel.  The 
hoops  are  there  Indeed,  but  not  the  law."' 
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In  a  statement  set  down  Just  before  hli 
arrest,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  said: 

"I  leave  them  the  simple  choice  of  all  ty- 
rants: to  kill  me  quickly  because  I  write  the 
truth." 

But  the  Kremlin  had  another  choice:  eslle. 
The  truth,  apparently,  la  seen  as  not  so  dan- 
gerous If  written  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

SoLZHENrrsTN:  An  Artist  Becomes  aw  Extle 

Woe  to  that  nation  whose  literaivre  is  cut 
short  by  the  intrusion  of  force.  This  is  not 
merely  interference  with  freedom  of  the  press 
but  the  sealing  up  of  a  nation's  heart,  the 
excision  of  its  memory. 

The  blue  and  white  Aeroflot  T0-154  Jet  air- 
liner taxied  to  the  far  end  of  the  terminal 
at  Frankfurt's  Rheln-Maln  Airport.  From  the 
first-class  exit  emerged  a  husky  55-ye8u:-old 
man  with  a  distinctive  fringe  of  red  beard. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ramp,  &  Qerman  hostess 
Iianded  him  a  single  pink  rose:  he  smiled 
faintly  and  bowed  over  her  hand.  As  police 
held  a  swarm  of  newsmen  at  bay,  the  traveler 
got  into  a  Mercedes-Benz  limousine  that 
whisked  him  to  the  tiny  village  of  Langen- 
brolcb.  100  miles  away.  Arriving  at  his  host's 
small  farmhouse,  he  was  welcomed  In  the 
harsh  glare  of  TV  floodlights.  He  slipped  past 
the  crowd  of  reporters,  photographers,  local 
police,  neighbors  and  gawkers.  "I  was  in 
prison  Just  this  momtng,"  he  said.  "First  I 
must  get  used  to  things  and  try  to  compre- 
hend my  situation." 

Thus  last  week  began  the  exile  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  writers,  an  authentic  hero 
In  an  age  sorely  lacking  them,  the  man  who 
for  millions  the  world  over  has  come  to  repre- 
sent the  conscience  of  Russia:  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn.  Shortly  after  the  dazed  and 
weary  writer  landed  In  West  Germany,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  Issued  a  laconic, 
nine-line  communique.  It  announced  that 
Solzhenltsyn  had  been  stripped  of  his  citizen- 
ship by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
deported  for  "systematically  performing  ac- 
tions that  are  incompatible  with  being  a 
citizen  of  the  U.S.SJl."  Tass  added  that  his 
wife  and  children  could  Join  him  "when  they 
deem  It  necessary." 

with  the  banishment.  Solzhenltsyn's  re- 
markable career  as  a  writer  In  Soviet  Russia 
came  fuU  circle.  It  had  begun  with  the  official 
publication  In  1962  of  his  concentration 
camp  novel  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Denisovich,  a  work  that  Prarda  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  was,  in  a 
way,  his  patron;  he  had  encouraged  the  pub- 
lication of  One  Day  as  part  of  his  own  effort 
to  discredit  Stalin.  But  once  Khrushchev 
himself  was  deposed,  there  followed  for 
Solzhenltsyn  a  decade  of  Increasingly  dra- 
matic confrontations  with  the  authorities. 
His  subsequent  novels  were  banned,  and  he 
was  regularly  excoriated  in  the  Soviet  press. 

Nonetheless,  his  books  circulated  widely 
In  Russia  by  samizdat  (self-publishing)  and 
became  bestsellers  In  the  West.  At  the  same 
time,  he  became  the  spiritual  leader  of  Rus- 
sia's dissident  "democratic  movement."  The 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to 
Solzhenltsyn  In  1970  Infuriated  the  Soviets, 
for  It  only  enhanced  the  worldwide  follow- 
ing that  made  him  hard  to  silence.  Instead, 
they  trtmed  on  others  In  the  dissident  move- 
ment In  a  brutal  three-ycpr  drive  to  Imprison 
Its  leaders  or  confine  them  In  police-run 
madhouses. 

A  GIANT  THORK 

Solzhenltsyn's  final  and  Intolerable  chal- 
lenge came  when  he  authorized  publication 
In  Paris  of  the  first  two  parts  of  The  Gulag 
Archipelago.  A  devastating,  documented  ac- 
count of  Lenin "8  and  Stalin's  reign  of  terror, 
the  book  was  a  reminder  of  how  unfree  So- 
viet society  was,  a^jistlll  Is.  Moreover,  as 
the  ELremltn  well  kneWN  he  had  even  more 
devastating  revelations  to  make:  five  as 
yet  unpublished  sequels  to  Gulag  deal  with 
repression  under  Khruihchev  and  his  succes- 


sor Leonid  Brezhnev.  Soviet  frustration  was 
mixed  with  anger  when  the  author  declared 
that  he  would  order  all  his  banned  work 
published  abroad  If  b«  was  arrested.  Defying 

the  regime  to  act  agalnat  him,  Solzhenltsyn 
answered  a  barrage  of  criticism  In  the  Soviet 
press  with  ever  more  daring  and  pointed  re- 
buttals. 

By  exiling  Solzhenltsyn,  the  Kremlin 
ridded  itself  of  a  giant  tliom.  And  yet,  as 
Time  Correspondent  John  Shaw  cabled  from 
Moscow  last  week,  "In  the  last  analysis,  the 
deportation  was  an  act  of  weakness  and  des- 
peration— an  admission  that  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem holds  no  answer  In  law  or  fact  or  argu- 
ment to  meet  Solzlienltsyn's  challenge. 
Unable  to  answer  his  charges.  Incompetent 
to  silence  him,  afraid  to  imprison  him  and 
Incapable  of  tolerating  bis  opinions,  the  So- 
viet state  had  no  other  option  but  to  de- 
clare him  a  non-person. 

Solzhenltsyn's  deportation  climaxed  a  har- 
rowing suspense  drama  that  had  riveted  In- 
ternational attention  for  five  days.  It  began 
with  an  ominous  summDns  from  the  Soviet 
state  prosecut,or's  office,  which  ordered  the 
writer  to  meet  with  Investigators.  Solzhe- 
nltsyn's wife  Natalya  rejected  the  order.  In 
response  to  a  second,  more  peremptory  sum- 
mons, Solzhenltsyn  released  a  defiant  writ- 
ten statement  of  refusal.  "Given  the  wide- 
spread and  unrestrained  lawlessness  that  has 
reigned  In  our  country  for  many  years,  and 
an  eight-year  campaign  of  slander  and  per- 
secution against  me,  I  refuse  to  recognize  the 
legality  of  yotu-  siunrr.onc.  Before  asking  that 
citizens  obey  fae  law,  learn  how  to  observe  it 
yourselves.  Free  the  innocent,  and  punish 
those  guilty  of  mass  murder." 

Friends,  who  feared  that  Solzhenltsyn 
would  be  arrested  and  Imprisoned,  were 
struck  by  his  composur*.  After  refusing  the 
second  summons,  he  went  back  to  his  desk 
in  his  narrow,  6-ft.  by  18-ft.  study.  Solzhenl- 
tsyn often  worked  here  twelve  hours  a  day. 
That  kind  of  dedication  made  possible  his 
prodigious  production  in  two  decades  of 
novels,  plays,  short  stories — not  to  mention 
the  massive  Gulag.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  the 
official  drive  against  Gulag  began,  he  had 
vowed,  "They  will  not  make  me  lose  a  single 
day  of  work." 

CKtTEI.   MOCKBRT 

The  day  of  his  arrest  began  as  a  normal, 
busy  family  day.  While  Solzhenltsyn  worked, 
his  mother-in-law  looked  after  his  flve- 
month-old  son  Stepan:  his  two  cider  boys, 
Yermolal  3,  and  Ignat,  16  months,  played 
In  the  park  near  by.  As  dusk  fell,  seven  po- 
Ucemeu  entered  the  building  and  hurried 
up  the  .stone  steps  to  Apartment  169.  Solz- 
henltsyn's wife  was  told  that  the  men 
wanted  to  talk  to  her  husband.  Their  leader 
announred  that  he  had  the  authority  to  take 
Solzhenltsyn  with  hlm^by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. ••There  were  seven  of  them."  Natalya 
said  later.  "What  could  we  do?  If  there  had 
been  two  it  might  have  been  different." 
Calmly.  Solzhenltsyn  packed  a  tslzot,  a  tooth- 
brush and  warm  winter  clothes  and  kissed 
baby  Stepan  goodbye.  'Itie  men  took  him  to 
Moscow's  Lefortovo  Trlson,  famUlar  to  read- 
ers of  Gulag  as  oae  of  the  most  terrible  of 
Russia's  prisons. 

What  followed  was  lUte  a  scene  from  Gu- 
lag. Solzhenltsyn  was  first  stripped  and 
searched,  then  dressed  in  prison  pnrb.  He  wa-s 
questioned  for  several  hours  by  a  team  of 
Interrogators  but  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  sign  the  usual  official  report  of  the 
Interrogation.  He  was  told  that  the  charge 
agalru't  him  was  treason,  for  which  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  Is  death.  Just  as  another 
great  Russian  writer.  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky. 
was  placed  before  a  shim  tiring  squad  125 
years  ago,  so  was  Solzhenltsyn  subjected  to 
a  !-lmiIarly  <;ruel  mockery.  Although  the  So- 
viets planned  all  along  to  deport  him  to  the 
West,  he  was  locked  la  a  cell  that  night 
tinder  the  threat  of  the  death  penalty.  At 
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I  p.m.  the  following  day,  he  was  ordered  to 
dress  In  prison-Issue  street  clothes  and  driven 
to  Moscow's  Sheremetyevo  Airport.  Only 
when  the  Jet  landed  in  Frankfurt  did  he 
know  his  destination. 

Four  and  a  hsilf  hours  before  Solzhenlts- 
yn's departure,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Bonn 
Valentin  Falln  had  called  on  the  West  Ger- 
man Foreign  Ministry  to  Inform  them  of 
Solzhenltsyn's  banishment  and  formally  ask 
if  the  writer  would  be  accepted.  Bonn  quick- 
ly agreed,  and  Indeed  there  was  speculation 
that  the  arrangement  might  have  been 
worked  out  In  advance  between  Moecow  and 
Bonn.  Only  twelve  days  earlier.  In  a  curious 
aside  In  a  speech  about  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  had  stated: 
"Solzhenltsyn  would  be  able  to  live  freely 
and  work  unhampered  here." 

Solzhenltsyn's  host  In  Germany  was  a 
friend  and  fellow  Nobel  prizewinner  Novelist 
Helnrlch  Boll.  The  morning  after  he  arrived 
In  Germany,  Solzhenltsyn  posed  for  photog- 
raphers and  even  autographed  copies  of  Gu- 
lag that  were  thrust  at  him  by  newsmen. 
Still,  he  refused  to  answer  questions.  "Genug. 
genug  (Enough],"  he  said  In  German,  adding 
in  Russian,  "I  have  given  enough  in  my  own 
country.  There  I  spoke.  Here  I  remain  sUent." 

Among  bis  first  visitors  was  Dlmltrl  Panln, 
who  had  been  In  prison  with  him  and  was 
the  model  for  the  character  Sologdln  In 
Solzhenltsyn's  novel  The  first  Circle.  Panln, 
who  now  lives  In  Paris,  later  talked  with 
Time  Correspondent  David  Tlnnln.  He  said 
he  found  the  author  "very  nervous,  tired 
and  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down,"  but 
that  he  seemed  to  relax  somewhat  after 
managing  to  get  a  telephone  call  through 
to  his  wife  in  Moscow.  After  two  days  In 
Langenbroich,  Solzhenltsyn  took  a  train  to 
Zurich  with  bis  Swiss  lawyer,  Fritz  Heeb. 
Although  the  writer  chose  to  remain  silent 
about  his  plans,  Heeb  told  reporters  that 
be  thought  the  Solzhenltsyns  would  ulti- 
mately settle  somewhere  In  Scandinavia. 

The  Soviet  leaders'  decision  to  deprive 
Solzhenltsyn  of  bis  citizenship  and  fling  him 
out  of  Russia  was  a  shrewdly  calculated 
maneuver  to  rid  themselves  of  their  most 
eloquent  critic  while  defusing  the  explosion 
of  protest  In  the  West.  Although  many  Eu- 
ropean leaders  expressed  shock  lost  week  at 
Solzhenltsyn's  summary  banishment,  the 
worldwide  response  was  largely  one  of  relief. 
The  Kremlin's  solution  was  made  to  appear 
very  nearly  hiunaue.  In  contrast  with  the 
worst  that  had  been  feared. 

CLUMSY  TACTICS 

Tlie  reaction  within  the  Soviet  Union  of 
course  was  quite  different.  Prior  to  his  arrest 
and  deportation,  Soviet  papers  were  full  of 
letters  from  citizens  Insisting  that  the  au- 
thorities do  Just  that.  After  his  banishment, 
the  letter-writing  campaign  continued  with 
a  new  twist.  Demands  for  his  punishment 
were  replaced  by  expressions  of  gratitude 
that  Kremlin  leaders  had  uprooted  "the 
traitor."  Only  twelve  hours  after  Solzhenl- 
tsyn's deportation  had  been  announced  on 
Moscow  Radio,  Izvestia  was  able  to  print  a 
letter  purportedly  from  a  reader  In  Baku, 
although  mall  usually  takes  ten  days  to 
reach  Moscow  from  there.  Other  minor 
miracles  were  performed  by  letter  writers 
from  Minsk  and  Kiev:  their  messages  of 
approval  were  also  received  several  days 
ahead  of  schedule.  StKh  transparently 
clumsy  tactics  were  added  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  had  long  prepared  the  action 
against  Solzhenltsyn. 

Soviet  leaders  have  reason  to  fear  him: 
no  man  alive  today  has  more  authority  than 
Solzhenltsyn  to  draw  world  attention  to  the 
Kremlin's  long  record  of  Inhumanity.  In  an 
era  of  detente,  many  would  prefer  to  have 
that  record  forgotten.  Yet  Solzhenltsyn — 
martyr,  siu-vlvor  and  great  writer — demands 
a  hearing.  He  spent  eleven  years  In  Stalin's 
prisons,  camps,  and  In  exile,  preparing  hlm- 
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self  to  bear  witness  to  what  he  had  observed. 
His  superb  earlier  novels  (The  First  Circle, 
One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich  and 
The  Cancer  Ward)  were  fictionalized  reflec- 
tions of  that  experience.  In  the  first  two 
parts  of  Gulag,  however,  he  set  out  to  docu- 
ment the  entire  range  of  horrors  Inflicted 
upon  the  Soviet  people  from  1918  to  1956. 
A  260,000-word  mosaic,  composed  of  personal 
reminiscences.  Interviews  with  survivors,  and 
doctmients.  Gulag  lays  out  the  Intricate  pat- 
.    terns  of  terror. 

True,  that  terror  subsided  after  1956,  when, 
by  Khrushchev's  decree,  millions  were  freed 
from  the  giant  "archipelago"  of  prisons  and 
camps  run  by  'Gulag,"  the  Central  Correc- 
tive Labor  Camp  Administration.  But  the 
significance  of  Gulag  lies  in  its  thrust  Into 
the  present — and  future — of  the  U.S.SJl. 
Solzhenltsyn  perceives  that  an  entire  na- 
tion has  been  debased  by  four  decades  of 
totalitarianism  far  more  oppressive  than 
Czarist  authoritarianism.  Ordinary  people 
have  been  rendered  Indifferent  to  injustice 
and  pitiless  toward  the  suffering  of  others. 
Among  bureaucrats,  the  absolute  exercise  of 
power  In  the  past  continues  to  corrupt  ab- 
solutely In  the  present.  "Thus,"  he  mourns, 
"have  we  been  driven  to  become  savages." 

BY    ACCIDENT 

Solzhenltsyn  argues  that  Stalin's  rule  by 
terror  was  no  mere  aberration  In  the  devel- 
opment of  Communist.  Instead,  he  writes. 
It  Is  Inherent  In  the  system  established  by 
Lenin,  consolidated  by  Stalin  and  preserved, 
In  essence,  by  the  present  Kremlin  leaders. 
He  points  an  accusing  finger  at  Stalin's  ac- 
complices who  still  hold  office  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  "What  a  path  to  ruin  lies  ahead  if 
we  cannot  cleanse  ourselves  of  this  filth  fes- 
tering in  our  body!" 

Much  of  Gulag's  power  to  persuade  lies  In 
the  author's  unsparing  personal  account  of 
the  path  he  traveled  before  arriving  at  the 
convictions  expressed  in  his  book.  An  arche- 
typal child  of  the  Russian  revolution,  he  was 
born  In  1918,  the  son  of  an  officer,  and 
brought  up  In  the  provincial  city  of  Rostov- 
on-the-r>on.  As  a  youth,  Solzhenltsyn 
dreamed  of  writing  a  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion. "Then,"  he  recalls,  "I  never  needed  any- 
thing but  Marxism  to  understand  the  revolu- 
tion." He  failed  to  recognize  signs  of  mass 
terror,  like  the  coltmMi  of  prisoners  he  re- 
members seeing  pass  through  Rostov  In  his 
boyhood.  Solzhenltsyn  entered  Rostov  Uni- 
versity to  study  mathematics  in  1936  on  the 
eve  of  the  Great  Purges,  which  sucked  mil- 
lions of  Innocent  pe<^le  Into  the  camps.  He 
admits  that  It  was  only  by  accident  that 
he  was  not  hired  by  the  secret  police  when 
their  recruiters  came  to  the  university.  "I 
was  a  fully  qualified  executioner,"  he  writes. 
"If  I  had  gotten  Into  NKVD  school  under 
Tezhov,*  maybe  I  would  have  matured  Just 
In  time  to  serve  Berla." 

Instead,  Solzhenltsyn  was  drafted  Into  the 
Red  Army  In  1941.  After  that,  he  confesses, 
he  acquired  the  habits  of  the  Soviet  elite:  •I 
ate  my  officer's  butter  with  pastry,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  why  I  had  a  right  to  It, 
while  rank  and  file  soldiers  did  not  . . .  This 
Is  what  happens  when  you  put  epaulets  on 
people's  shotilders;  they  begin  to  feel  like 
little  gods."  Rising  to  the  rank  of  artillery 
captain,  Solzhenltsjm  was  decorated  several 
times  for  bravery  while  serving  on  three 
fighting  fronts.  Then,  In  the  midst  of  a  battle 
In  1945,  he  was  arrested  for  criticizing  Stalin 
In  letters  to  a  friend. 

Solzhenltsyn  views  his  arrest  as  a  great 
personal  turnhig  point — the  beginning  of 
his  life  as  a  thinking  being.  At  that  same 
crossroads,  he  suggests,  millions  of  Russians 


•  Nikolai  Yezhov,  head  of  the  secret  police 
from  1936  to  1938;  he  was  replaced  by  Lav- 
renty  Berla. 


entered  Into  one  of  two  categories  of  Soviet 
citizens:  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors. 
This  national  dichotomy,  he  says,  tragically 
disturbed  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  that 
he  perceives  In  every  man.  Speaking  of  the 
oppressors,  he  asks:  "How  did  this  tribe  of 
wolves  arise  from  among  our  people?  Are 
they  not  of  the  same  root,  the  same  blood?" 
He  confesses  that  he  too  might  have  Joined 
the  predators  had  he  not  been  imprisoned. 

In  Gulag.  Solzhenltsyn  describes  his  arrest 
for  the  first  time.  In  February  1945.  as  the 
Red  Army  rumbled  Inexorably  through  Ger- 
many to  Berlin,  the  battle-worn  captain  was 
suddenly  seized  near  Konlgsberg,  on  the  East 
Prussian  front.  He  was  stripped  of  his  rank, 
his  medals  and  his  gun,  and  escorted  by 
armed  gviarcls  back  to  Moscow^s  Lubyanka 
Prison.  It  was  then  that  the  writer  was  bom. 
Pa-sslng  through  a  Moscow  subway  station 
en  route  to  Lubyanka  on  that  bitter  winter 
day,  Solzhenltsyn  paused  and  surveyed  the 
scene: 

'The  circular  upper  hall  with  its  white 
cupola  is  bp.thed  In  electric  light,  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  station,  along  two  parallel 
escalators,  Muscovites  rise  to  meet  us  In  ser- 
ried ranks.  They  all  seem  to  look  at  me  as  if 
expecting  me  to  shout  at  least  one  word  of 
truth.  Why  am  I  silent?  .  .  .  Because  these 
Muscovites  standing  on  the  escalator  stairs 
are  not  numerous  enough;  my  cry  would  be 
heard  by  200,  perhaps  400  people.  But  what 
about  my  200,000.000  compatriots?  I  have 
a  vague  premonition  that  one  day  I  will 
scream  out  to  all  those  200,000,000.  But  for 
the  mcment  I  do  not  utter  a  sound,  and  the 
escalator  carries  me  irresistibly  to  the  nether 
world." 

BITTER    PARADOX 

Gifted  with  near-total  recall,  Solzhenltsyn 
set  out  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation 
while  in  captivity.  In  the  monotonous  dally 
routine  of  his  first  weeks  In  Lubyanka,  he 
noted  that  •'the  events  are  tiny,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  yoiu-  life  you  learn  to  examine 
them  under  a  magnifying  glass."  For  the 
first  time,  too,  he  encountered  the  victims  of 
Soviet  terror  whom  he  would  meticulously 
interview  for  the  next  23  years.  He  was  struck 
by  a  bitter  paradox:  prison  offered  the  possi- 
bility of  discussing  freely  what  was  unthink- 
able •'outside."  Meetings  with  prisoners  led 
him,  for  the  first  time,  to  question  his  faith 
in  Meitx  and  Lenin.  One  oldtlme  convict,  a 
former  associate  of  Lenin's,  told  him: 
"You're  a  mathematician.  Don't  forget  Des- 
cartes. Subject  everything  to  doubt.  Every- 
thing." 

Solzhenitsyn  also  became  aware  at  that 
time  of  alternatives  to  Communism.  From  an 
Estonian  lawyer  he  heard  about  the  democ- 
racy that  was  finally  crushed  by  the  Soviets 
in  1944.  "I  had  never  before  dreamed  that  I 
would  become  Interested  In  Estonia  or  bour- 
geois democracy,"  he  writes.  "It  was  not  clear 
why,  but  I  began  to  like  it  all,  and  the  new 
information  was  stored  away  In  my  mind." 
His  education  continued  as  he  learned  of  the 
mass  arrests  that  had  swept  millions  of  peas- 
ants, as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
party  members  and  Soviet  intellectuals  Into 
prison  camps  in  the  1920s  and  '308.  He  mem- 
orized hundreds  of  grim  stories  told  by  the 
survivors.  He  also  noted  the  methods  of  police 
interrogators,  often  so  cynical  that  they  did 
not  even  bother  to  disguise  their  disbelief  in 
the  confessions  they  wrung  out  of  their  vic- 
tims. 

SCOPE  OF  EVIL 

After  a  few  weeks  In  Lubyanka,  the  seeds 
of  doubt  had  been  planted  In  the  mind  of  th:; 
fervent  young  Marxist.  But  It  was  only  after 
he  was  transferred  from  Lubyanka  to  another 
Moscow  prison,  Butyrkl,  that  Solzhenltsyn 
began  to  perceive  the  scope  of  the  evU  that 
had  befallen  his  country.  In  Butyrkl,  he  met 
the  first  contingent  of  Russian  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  war.  Tbese  people  were  now 


being  repatriated — straight  Into  Stalin's 
prisons  and  camps.  Nearly  2  million  of  the 
6.7  million  prisoners  of  war  had  died  of  hun- 
ger and  mistreatment  in  the  Nazi  camps.  Now 
Solzhenltsyn  began  to  hear  the  appalling 
stories  of  the  survivors.  Recalling  one  of  the 
horrors  recounted  to  him  by  an  ex-prisoner, 
Solzhenitsyn  writes,  "A  crazed  P.O.W.  might 
have  crawled  up  to  me,  too,  as  I  was  dying,, 
and  gnawed  the  flesh  off  my  elbow.  .  .  .  Lis- 
tening to  such  things,  the  story  of  my  own 
arrest  seemed  to  me  Insignificant."  | 

Solzhenltsyn  regards  the  brutal  fate  of 
these  returned  P.O.W.s  as  one  of  the  most 
frightful  of  Stalin's  crimes.  "They  were  called 
traitors."  he  ^^Tltes  of  them,  'but  they  did  not 
betray  the  motherland.  The  motherland  be- 
trayed them,  and  betrayed  them  three  times  " 
The  first  betrayal  was  Stalin's  bumbling 
strategy,  which  nearly  lost  the  war  and  al- 
lowed the  Germans  to  capture  vast  numbers 
of  prisoners.  Then  these  Soviet  P.O.W.S  were 
virtually  abandoned  by  Stalin  and  left  to  die 
In  Nazi  camps.  Finally  the  survivors  were 
lured  home  by  the  oft-repeated  promise  of 
forgiveness. 

Some  of  the  repatriated  Russians  were,  as 
Solzhenltsyn  concedes,  Nazi  collaborators.  He 
does  not  condone  the  fact  that  more  than 
600,000  Soviets  served  in  the  German  army — 
mostly  as  non combatants.  But  he  also  points 
out  that  this  was  the  first  time  In  history 
that  a  nation  had  formally  and  officially  re- 
nounced its  P.O.W.S  refusing  to  sign  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war.  Since 
Stalin  had  written  them  off.  Hitler  treated 
the  Russians  far  more  cruelly  than  other 
Allied  prisoners. 

As  a  result,  many  felt  compelled  to  serve 
the  Germans  in  order  to  survive.  Solzheni- 
tsyn Is  careful  to  distinguish  between  de- 
grees of  collaboration.  Some  •'scum"  Joined 
the  Nazi  polizei.  Ukrainians,  Latvians  and 
other  national  groups,  deeply  embittered  by 
Soviet  persecution,  Joined  Waffen  SS  divi- 
sions. The  so-called  ••Russian  Army  of  Libera- 
tion"* held  the  pitiful  belief  that  a  German 
victory  would  enable  them  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  Russia.  Other  P.O.W.s  escaped  the 
Nazis  to  fight  with  the  Soviet  partisans  or 
try  to  rejoin  the  Red  Army.  Whether  scum 
or  hero,  all  received  the  same  sentence  when 
they  returned  home:  ten  years. 

As  a  former  soldier,  Solzhenltsyn  deeply 
identifies  with  the  plight  of  "these  wretched 
men.  He  records  "with  shame  "  an  incident 
he  witnessed  at  the  front.  A  sergeant  of  the 
Soviet  Secret  police,  on  horseback,  was  vising 
a  knout  on  a  captured  Russian  soldier  who 
had  served  in  a  German  imlt.  Staggering,  the 
man  was  naked  from  the  wsUst  up,  his  torso 
covered  with  blood.  Suddenly  he  cried  out 
to  Solzhenltsyn  in  agony:  "Mister  Captain!  " 

"Any  officer  in  any  army  In  the  world 
should  have  put  a  stop  to  this  act  of  torture 
without  trial,"  he  writes.  "But  I  was  a  cow- 
ard ...  I  said  nothing  and  I  did  nothing 
.  .  .  This  picture  has  remained  In  my  mind 
ever  since.  It  is,  after  all.  almost  the  "symbol 
of  the  archipelago." 

The  passages  in  Gulag  about  the  Rtissian 
P.O.W.S  are  the  first  accounts  of  their  tragic 
fate  to  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
authorities  have  tised  these  chapters  to  por- 
tray the  atithor  as  a  Nazi  traitor.  Most  of  the 
official  attacks  on  the  book  have  included 
falsified  quotations  purporting  to  show  that 
Solzhenitsyn  called  General  Vlasov  a  ••hero" 
and  "mocked  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  So- 
viet people  during  the  war." 

Though  utterly  untrue,  these  allegations 
were  shrewdly  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
citizenry  of  a  nation  that  lost  20  million  In 


•  A  phantom  "army"  led  by  ex-Red  Army 
General  Andrei  Vlasov.  Two  Russian  divisions 
In  the  Wehrmacht  were  formed  In  1944  under 
him.  These  units  switched  sides  In  1945  and 
helped  liberate  Prague  from  the  German 
army. 
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World  War  n.  Tbla  terrible  memory  has  been 
kept  alive  by  three  deca<lefl  at  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, preaentlng  "the  OreM  PfttrtoUo  WttT 
as  an  unmitigated  triumph  for  Communlam. 
Any  objecttre  appralsfU  of  wartime  coUmbo- 
ratloQ  by  Soviet  citizens  with  the  Oermans 
la  Btlll  forbidden. 

But  this,  as  Solzhenltsyn  points  out.  Is  no 
way  to  write  history.  "My  object."  he  declares 
"Is  to  examine  the  social  reasons  for  this  un- 
beexd-of  phcnomonon:  that  several  h\indred 
thousand  young  people  took  up  arms  against 
their  mother  country  on  the  side  of  her  worst 
enemy.  We  mvist  consider  who  was  to  blame — 
those  young  people  or  the  motherland.  You 
cannot  explain  It  by  some  Inborn  biological 
Instinct  for  treachery.  In  general,"  he  con- 
cludes, "the  war  showed  us  that  the  worst 
thing  on  earth  Is  to  lie  a  Russian." 

The  Kremlin  would  clearly  have  preferred 
a  harsher  punishment  for  Solzhenltsyn  had 
he  been  leas  famous  and  more  vulnerable,  but 
exile  had  Its  political  advantages.  The  au- 
thor's deportation  was  unlikely  to  cause  more 
than  an  intense  but  brief  flurry  of  dismay  at 
the  34-natlon  European  Security  Conference 
currently  meeting  in  Geneva. 

Plans  for  the  Brezhnev-Klxon  summit 
next  spring  continued  In  Washington,  and 
the  White  House  declined  to  comment  on 
the  deportatton.  PredictaTjly,  Democratic 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  called  Nixon's  sUence 
"deplorable."  He  said  that  "the  Administra- 
tion has  posed  a  false  choice  between  avoid- 
ing nuclear  war  and  keeping  faith  with  the 
tradlttonal  Talue  of  individual  liberty." 

High-level  State  Department  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  relieved  that  the  writer 
was  out  of  prison  before  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  was  obliged  to  face  the 
issue  of  his  arreat.  Explained  one  V3.  Gov- 
ernment official:  "Kissinger  was  rescued 
from  a  terribly  difficult  situation.  He  would 
have  had  to  deplore  the  arrest  or  lose  a  great 
deal  of  stature.  Riom  his  standpoint,  he  was 
very  lucky."  Kissinger's  statement  was  dis- 
tlncUy  oool.  He  said  that  Solzhenltsyn  woiild 
be  welcome  to  settle  in  the  US.,  but  added 
that  "our  constant  view  has  been  that  the 
necessity  for  detente  does  not  reflect  appro- 
bation of  the  Soviet  dootestic  structure." 
That  necessity,  in  Kissinger's  view,  is  rooted 
in  the  threat  to  the  world's  survival  posed 
by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals; 
Ikonee  the  absolute  priority  given  to  a  meas- 
ure of  concord  and  understanding  between 
the  two  Buperpovtn. 

Trotu  that  perspective,  the  Solzhenltsyn 
case  has  long  r>een  regarded  by  the  Nixon 
Adminlstratlcm  as  troublesome  for  the 
course  of  detente,  however  just  the  writer's 
case  and  crltldsma  of  the  Soviet  regime.  In 
turn.  SolabenllsyB  has  often  been  cited  by 
opponents  of  East-West  accommodation  as 
the  symbol  and  proof  of  the  Kremlin's  re- 
sistence  to  any  ideological  or  social  change. 
Inevitably,  questions  arise  as  to  whether 
he  had  any  sort  of  political  strategy  plotted 
out  in  the  timing  of  Gulag's  publication, 
which  seemed  to  force  the  p«ice  of  retribu- 
tion against  him  By  all  accounts,  apparei!itly 
not.  H«  has  never  directly  engaged  In 
polemics  about  detente,  unlike  his  friend 
and  fellow  dissident.  Physicist  Andrei 
Sakharov,  who  appealed  to  the  \3£.  Congress 
last  year  to  make  democratization  of  the 
vaSM.  a  precondition  for  expanding  trade 
relations  with  Russia.  Solzhenltsyn's  con- 
cerns have  always  been  less  political  than 
moral.  In  his  Nobel  Prize  lecture,  he  wrote: 
"The  salvation  of  mankind  lies  only  m 
making  everything  the  concern  of  all.  Peo- 
ple In  the  Bast  should  without  exception 
be  concerned  with  what  people  aro  thinking 
In  the  West;  people  in  t'.ie  West  should 
without  exception  care  about  what  is  hap- 
pemng  In  the  East.  Literature,  one  of  the 
most  aophUtlcatad  and  aeoslUve  Instra- 
ments  available  to  human  ^^eings,  has  beaa 
oue  of  the  first  to  pick  up  and  to  Join  ta 
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expressing  this  feeling  of  the  growing  unity 
of  mankind." 

Though  provoked  by  Solzhenltsyn's  de- 
fiance, the  Soviet  leaders'  action  against  him 
was  doubtless  calculated  to  deprive  the  dis- 
sident movement  wlthla  Russia  of  Its  spirit- 
ual leader  while  further  intimidating  the 
regime's  remaining  critics.  About  50  dissi- 
dents have  been  detained  and  Interrogated  in 
the  past  three  weeks,  and  many  feared  that 
Sakharov  might  soon  be  deported  too.  "We 
now  feel  very  naked,  very  alone,"  a  young 
liberal  mtellectual  told  Correspondent  John 
Shaw  in  Moscow  last  week. 

Nonetheless,  Solzhenltsyn's  example  may  in 
fact  hearten  rather  than  discourage  Russia's 
libertarians.  Last  week  Sakharov  and  nine 
other  prominent  dissenters  Issued  an  Impas- 
sioned defense  of  Solsshentlsyn's  actions: 
"His  so-called  'treason'  consists  of  his  dis- 
closure to  the  whole  world,  with  shattering 
force,  of  the  monstrous  crimes  conunltted  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  not  very  long  ago."  They  de- 
manded the  publication  of  Gulag  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  called  for  an  international 
investigation  of  the  crimes  against  Innocent 
Soviet  citizens. 

But  what  now  of  Solzhenltsyn  In  exile? 
Prom  a  financial  standpoint,  at  least,  he  has 
no  worries.  Swl.ss  banks  have  custody  of  any- 
where from  82  million  to  $6  million  In  roy- 
alties on  hU  books — money  that  he  had  ear- 
marked for  "human itarlan  purposes."  Part 
of  this  could  Justliiably  be  used  to  ensure 
his  family's  f\uure.  IroDlcaUy,  a  new  life  of 
freetlom  might  expose  Solzhenltsyn  to  a  haz- 
ard t^  never  faced  in  Moscow:  the  constant 
distracting  attention  of  -paparazzi  and  other 
celebrity  seekers.  So  far  he  seems  to  be  toler- 
ating, If  not  actually  enjoying  the  novelty. 
On  arriving  In  Zurich,  he  smUingly  acknowl- 
edged cheers  from  tlie  waiting  crowds. 

The  larger  question,  though,  is  whether 
his  work  might  suffer  now  that  he  has  been 
cut  off  from  his  native  language.  Solzhenltsyn 
certainly  is  aware  of  the  difficulty:  a  charac- 
ter In  The  First  Circle  refers  to  exile  In  the 
West  as  "spiritual  castration."  Most  experts, 
though,  believe  that  he  will  survive  as  a 
creative  force,  even  though  he  will  have  lost 
his   unique   platform    In   Russia. 

HIS    MISSION 

BritaUi's  leading  specialist  in  Soviet  litera- 
ture. Max  Hayward,  points  out  that  "Solzhe- 
nltsyn is  already  a  fully  formed,  great  writer 
who  has  completed  many  major  works  in 
Russia.  Exile  Is  hardly  likely  to  affect  him 
now  as  a  writer."  Leonard  Schaplro  of  the 
London  Scliool  of  Economics  adds  that  "even 
if  he  is  cut  off  from  the  living  speech  of 
Russia,  he  is  now  engaged  in  writmg  his- 
torical works,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  a  tremendous  gift  of  brtaging  history 
alive  that  Is  denied  to  ue  mere  historians." 

Before  his  exUe,  Solzhenltsyn  spoke  ot  his 
"relief  and  calmness"  in  the  accomplisliment 
of  his  mission.  This  ha  perceives  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  dead  of  the  archipelago.  But 
his  books  are  also  Solzhenltsyn's  gift  to  the 
living.  Mindful  of  George  Orwell's  dlctimi 
that  he  "who  controls  the  past  controls  the 
future,"  he  has  already  wrested  Soviet  history 
from  those  bent  on  obliterating  it  and  re- 
stored it  to  his  people.  In  the  future,  he  may 
also  succeed  In  quickening  the  conscience 
of  both  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors  In 
his  unhappy  country.  For,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
Nobel  Prize  lecture,  "The  persuasivness  of  a 
true  work  of  art  is  completely  Irrefutable;  it 
prevails  even  over  a  resisting  heart." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  rise  In  support  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms). 

Alexander  Solzhenitej-n  Is  a  living  sym- 
bol of  the  basic  freedoms  that  we  Ameri- 


cans hold  so  dear.  He  is  a  man  not  only 
of  great  ability,  but  of  great  courage. 
Pertiaps  most  important,  he  is  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  a 
tireless  struggle  against  oppression.  He 
is  a  man  whom  any  country  in  the  world 
would  be  honored  to  call  "citizen" — any 
country,  that  is,  except  the  Soviet  Union 
or  other  Communist  nations. 

The  personal  trials  of  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn point  out,  once  again,  the  vast 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — the  differences 
between  democracy  and  communism.  The 
fight  that  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  is  now 
waging  against  the  Communist  rulers  is 
a  fight  for  freedoms  that  are  so  firmly 
endowed  in  the  American  way  of  life 
that  they  are  often  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  painfully  too  clear  that  these  free- 
doms are  completely  foreign  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  both  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  urge  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  also 
join  in  this  expression  of  support  for  a 
very  worthy  and  courageous  man. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

■.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dous,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  41,  to  desig- 
nate November  H  of  each  year  as  Veter- 
ans Day  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday.  i 

S.   487  I 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  last  year  of 
S.  467,  a  bill  to  extend  the  programs  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  asked  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  that  measure.  Through  a  regrettable 
oversight  his  name  was  not  shown  as  co- 
sponsor  of  that  measure.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  was  subsequently  en- 
acted as  HJl.  2246.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  show 
Senator  Nunm's  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  his  cosponsorshlp  of  8.  467. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

8.  1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1401,  to  establish  ra- 
tional criteria  for  the  mandatoi-y  imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

B.  2610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Gtjbney) 
was  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2510,  a 
bill  to  create  an  OCBce  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
pun>oses. 

S.    2SI8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2518,  the 

Women's  Education  Equity  Act. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstok,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2650,  the 
Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act. 

S.    2657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  tMr.  Bn)EN)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2657,  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  the  dependent 
children  of  public  safety  officers  who  are 
the  victims  of  homicide  while  perform- 
ing their  official  duties,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

S.   27S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  and 
Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  (Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2759,  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965. 

S.    2782 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Seimtor  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2782,  to  establish  a  National  Energy 
Information  System,  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
an  inventor}'  of  U.S.  energy  resources  on 
public  lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2823 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NxjNN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2823,  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.  2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravkl),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  ECahsin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower \  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    2861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  STAFroRo),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2861,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  to  obtain  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  current  sup- 
plies of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2875,  to  amend  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  exempt 
any  imit  of  local  government  which  re- 
ceives not  more  than  $5,000  for  the  en- 
titlement period  from  the  requirement 
that  reports  of  use  of  funds  be  published 
in  a  newspaper. 

S.    2877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (for  Mr. 
Tower)  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2877,  the  Meeting  House  Preserva- 
tion Act. 

S.    2SS2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2882,  to  designate  May  30  of  each  year 
as  Memorial  Day  and  to  designate 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day  and  to  make  such  days  legal  public 
holidays. 

S.    2887 

-At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2887,  the  daylight  savings  bill. 

S.     289S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2895,  to  sunend 
the  Economic  Stabilizatim  Act  of  1970 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  propane. 

S.     2906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  C^lark  and  Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  to  S.  2906,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  taxpayers  to  utilize  the  deduction 
for  pei-sonal  exemptions  as  under  pres- 
ent law  or  to  claim  a  credit  against  tax 
of  $200  for  each  such  exemption. 

a.     2923 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BucKxrr), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2923,  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  to  provide 
certain  special  educational  services  to 
handlcapiied  dependents  of  members 
serving  on  active  duty. 

S.    2941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunwxy),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHvi'EiKER)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2941,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care for  routine  Papanicolaou  tests  for 
the  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 


E.   2911 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (.Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2971,  to 
suspend  for  a  temporarj-  period  of  time 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920,  in  order  to  per- 
mit, under  certain  circumstances,  ves- 
sels of  foreign  registry  to  transport 
fertilizer  ncccs.sary  to  the  production  of 
npricultural  commodities  from  Alaska  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  285 — SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
DISAPPROVE  THE  RECOMMEND- 
ED RATES  OF  PAY 

(Referred  to  the  CXimmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. ) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  $304.4  billion 
budget  request  is  a  recommended  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
officials  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government  amounting  to 
$34  million  through  fiscal  year  1975.  Un- 
der existing  law  these  pay  raises  will  be- 
come effective  automatically  unless  eith- 
er the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passes  legislation  disapprov- 
ing the  recommendations  •witliin  30  days 
of  their  submLssion — in  other  words  by 
March  6. 

In  my  judgment  congressional  pay 
raises  at  the  present  time  are  unjusti- 
fied and  should  be  disapproved.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  infla- 
tionarj'  periods  in  our  country's  history 
and  interest  rates  are  at  record  levels. 
In  these  circumstances,  when  the  aver- 
age American  is  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
more  and  more  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  dollars,  it  seems  to  me  inconsistent 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  others  who  are  among 
the  liighest  paid  officials  in  (jovemment. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in  this  bodj' 
about  fiscal  responsibility.  In  my  \'iew, 
the  1975  budget  is  excessive  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced. There  Is  no  better  place  to  begin 
this  process  than  by  disapproving  the 
Pi'esident's  recommendations  and  there- 
by indicating  to  our  constituents  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  our  own  fair  share 
of  fiscal  discipline.  A  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  present  time 
would  only  serve  to  create  additional  in- 
flation and  place  the  economy  in  an  even 
more  perilous  position.  I  am  unable  to 
support  such  a  pay  increase  while  the 
average  taxpayer  is  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  inflation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution which  would  disapprove  the  salary 
recommendations  of  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  225  CD  of  the  Federal 
Salarj'  Act  of  1967. 1  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  by  supporting  the  measure. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  285 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  pursuant  to  section  255(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

RESOHjnONS 

sat  ATX  arsoLtmoK  323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magituson,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222,  a  resolution  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional ocean  policy  study. 

SEKATX  RESOLUTION  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chuech,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  271,  to  disapprove 
the  recommended  rates  of  pay. 

SENATE  RESOLTTTION   373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nukw)  was 
suided  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 273,  relating  to  the  disapproval  of 
certain  pay  recommendations  of  the 
President. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  27« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosjxjnsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 276,  to  disapprove  pay  recom- 
mendations of  the  President. 

SENATE  REaOLUTION  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
industry. 


ADEQUATE  RESERVES  OF  CERTAIN 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODmES— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   963 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  refered  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry.) 

NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  FIBER  RESERVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Mondale  and 
Senator  Aiken,  Hahtke,  Hughes,  Mc- 
Gee,  McIntyre.  Pastore,  and  Stevenson, 
I  introduce  an  amendment  to  S.  2005.  a 
bill  which  Senator  Mondalz  and  I  intro- 
duced last  simimer,  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  reserves  of  grains  and  soy- 
beans. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  be- 
come even  more  critical  since  last  sum- 
mer.  Our  Nation's  reserves  of  both  wheat 
and  feed  grains  today  are  the  lowest  they 
have  been  In  about  27  years.  In  fact,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  U.S.  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat  by  the  end  of  this  mar- 
keting year  will  reach  almost  zero. 
Carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains  by  the 
end  of  this  marketing  year  also  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  near  record  lows.  These 
grains,  of  course,  are  the  feedstock  for 
livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  and  hog  indus- 
tries. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  to  8.  2005, 
Incorporated  in  my  substitute  amend- 
ment, is  to  simplify  the  reserve  features, 
add  reserve  provisions  for  cotton,  and 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  license  exjjorters  of  agrictiltural 
commodities  in  short  supply.  It  also  gives 
the  Secretary  authority  to  require  prior 
approval  of  certain  export  sales.  It  stops 


short,  however,  of  authorizing  any  export 
embargoes  or  export  limitations. 

The  amended  bUl  continues  the  pro- 
visi(m  that  if  estimated  carryover  stocks 
go  below  the  levels  set  in  the  bill — 600 
miUion  bushels  of  wheat,  40  million  tons 
of  feedgrains.  5  million  bales  of  cotton, 
and  150  million  bushels  of  soybeans — the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  loans  and  purchases,  at  not  less 
than  100  percent  of  the  established  price 
for  1974  and  90  percent  for  1975  through 
1977,  to  bring  the  reserve  stocks  up  to  the 
levels  in  the  legislation. 

Also,  whenever  projected  carryover 
stocks  of  a  commodito'  fall  below  the  level 
specified,  the  commodity  is  designated  as 
a  "critical  commodifo',"  and  an  exporter 
of  a  "critical  commodity"  must  obtain  an 
export  license  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Government — Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration— stocks  of  "critical  commodi- 
ties" could  not  be  sold  on  the  domestic 
market  for  less  than  135  percent  of  the 
established  market  price  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  and  150  percent  of 
the  current  loan  rate  for  soybeans.  Ex- 
ports of  CCC  stocks  oif  "critical  commodi- 
ties" could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  20 
percent  above  the  cash  market  price  pre- 
vailing in  the  preceding  week.  This  would 
price  CCC  stocks  sold  for  export  at  about 
20  percent  higher  than  those  sold  for 
U.S.  domestic  use. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  maintain  a  weekly  projection 
of  foreign  .sales  and  domestic  require- 
ments in  relation  to  available  supplies  of 
each  designated  "critical  commodity." 
Each  person  licen.sed  to  export  any 
"critical  commodity"  shall  report  exports 
of  such  commodity  on  a  daily  basis  to 
USDA. 

Prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  be  obtained  for  exports 
of  a  "critical  commodity"  to  any  coun- 
try when  exports  to  that  country  in  any 
given  marketing  year  reach  120  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  exports.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  prevent  any  coimtry 
from  raiding  U.S.  supplies  unexpectedly, 
thereby  assuring  all  buyers— both  United 
States  and  foreign — equal  access  to  U.S. 
supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  someone  on  the  President's  staff 
succeeded  in  alerting  this  administration 
to  the  need  for  food  supply  and  price- 
stabilization  measures  for  consumers. 

The  following  illuminating  paragraph 
appears  on  page  128  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
February  1974: 

wide  swings  In  farm  and  food  prices  con- 
tribute to  instabUlty  tbroughout  the  econ- 
omy. This  became  especially  clear  in  1973 
when  rising  food  prices  accelerated  the  over- 
all Inflation  rate.  Although  instability  will  at 
times  lead  to  reduced  farm  prices,  there  are 
existing  standby  measures  that  cushion  the 
decline  in  farm  incomes.  Comparable  meas- 
ures do  not  exist  at  present  to  moderate  an 
acceleration  in  consumer  food  prices. 

This  paragraph  1$  followed  by  the 
statement  that  new  conditions  and  new 
issues  face  agriculture.  The  new  condi- 
tions and  issues  are  discussed,  but  pol- 
icy recommendation*  for  dealing  with 
them  are  lacking. 
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Mr.  President,  S.  2005,  as  amended  by 
this  bill,  provides  an  effective,  efficient 
low-cost  method  of  correcting  this 
deficiency. 

KESEBVES    rZATURES    BENETIT    BOTH     PRODUCERS 
AND   CONSUMERS 

S.  2005,  as  amended  by  this  bill,  pro- 
vides for  acquiring  and  managing  re- 
serves of  grains,  soybeans,  and  cotton 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  for- 
ward-looking Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  197S. 

At  this  time,  attractive  economic  in- 
centives are  needed  to  assure  maximum 
crop  production  in  1974.  The  possibility 
exists,  however,  that  the  crops  may  be 
so  large  that  market  prices  will  fall  be- 
low the  target  prices  set  in  the  1973  act, 
$2.05  a  bushel  for  wheat,  $1.38  for  com] 
and  38  cents  a  pound  for  cotton. 

This  biU  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  offer  producers  nonrecourse 
loans  on  the  1974  crops  of  these  com- 
modities at  the  target  price  levels,  and 
to  offer  nonrecourse  loans  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  target  price  levels 
in  future  years  when  the  carry-in  from 
the  previous  marketing  year  was  less 
than  the  desirable  minimum  reserves 
listed  above.  Government  loans  on  soy- 
beans would  be  made  on  a  comparable 
basis. 

These  particular  provisions  would  not 
only  provide  farmers  with  higher  floor- 
price  protection  in  times  of  over-produc- 
tion, but-ako  would  reduce  the  Federal 
Governments  liability  exposure  regard- 
ing direct  paj^ments  during  such  periods, 
and  provide  consumers — both  livestock 
producers  and  housewives — with  reserve 
stock  protection  for  any  future  periods 
of  severe  shortage. 

In  order  to  prevent  stocks  at  the  de- 
sired minimum  levels  from  depressing 
market  prices  in  future  years,  minimum 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resale 
prices  would  be  raised  to  135  percent  of 
the  established  or  target  prices  for  grains 
and  cotton  and  150  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  for  soybeans  when  the  projected 
carryover  of  any  of  these  commodities 
falls  below  the  minimum  desirable  levels 
specified  earlier. 

I  believe  that  if  tills  bill  is  approved 
promptly,  the  1974  harvests  will  be  larger 
than  otherwise  because  of  the  much 
higher  floor  prices  provided.  Rather  than 
allowing  prices  to  fall  below  the  target 
levels,  if  the  harvest  js  bountiful,  some 
stocks  might  be  accumulated  in  the  1974- 
75  marketing  year. 

We  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  harvest 
such  large  crops  in  1974  that  $1  billion 
in  stocks  of  these  commodities  would  be 
placed  under  loan  and  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  the  marketing  year.  If  that 
should  occur  and  2  years  later  another 
shortfall  occurred,  these  stocks  would 
be  available  for  sale  at  135  percent  of 
their  original  cost.  This  would  more  than 
cover  storage  costs. 

A  reserve  program  as  authorized  in  S. 
2005,  if  properly  administered,  would 
benefit  producers,  domestic  consumers, 
and  export  buyers,  and  probably  would 
result  in  some  income  to  the  Government, 
because  of  the  substantially  higher  sell- 
ing prices  as  compared  with  acquisition 
costs.  Excessive  and  burdensome  stocks 
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would  not  be  accumulated  by  the  higher 
loan  levels  authorized  in  S.  2005,  when 
supplies  are  short.  As  soon  as  supplies 
reach  desirable  levels,  the  Secretazy  of 
Agriculture  may  return  to  the  lower  non- 
recourse loan  levels  authorized  in  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

EXPORT-MANAGEMENT  FEATURES 

S.  2005,  as  amended,  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exercise 
a  degree  of  control  over  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  critically  short 
supply.  This  is  accomplished  by  four 
measures,  all  much  less  disruptive  than 
resorting  to  export  embargoes  as  in  the 
case  of  soybeans  in  June  1973. 

First,  all  exporters  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  designated  as  critical  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  an  export  license. 

Second,  all  export  sales  of  these  com- 
modities would  have  to  be  reported  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Third,  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary' 
would  be  required  for  export  sales  of  any 
commodity  in  critically  short  supply 
when  sales  of  that  commodity  to  any  in- 
dividual country  reach  120  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  exports  to  that  coun- 
try in  any  given  marketing  year. 

Fourth,  Government  stocks  of  com- 
modities in  critically  short  supply  may 
not  be  sold  for  export  for  less  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  cash  market  price 
prevailing  in  the  principal  markets  In  the 
preceding  week. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  U.S.  farmers  have  a 
magnificent  production  record.  Food  sup- 
plies have  been  so  abundant  for  the  past 
two  decades  ttiat  consumers  in  the  United 
States  have  been  the  best  fed  people  In 
the  world  at  relatively  the  lowest  cost. 

The  situation  changed  abruptly  in  1972, 
however,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  entered  the  In- 
ternational grain  markets  to  make  up 
their  shortfall  In  domestic  production 
at  a  time  when  weather  was  unfavorable 
for  crop  production  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world. 

We  must  continue  to  be  a  reliable  sup- 
plier in  the  international  markets.  Our 
farmers  cannot  prosper  without  access  to 
world  markets. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  maintain  reasonably 
stable  economic  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  assure  stable  supplies  for  our 
regular  foreign  buyers,  we  must  exercise 
some  control  over  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  critically  short  supply.  S. 
2005,  as  amended,  will  permit  this  de- 
sired, yet  minimum  control. 

Prompt  approval  of  S.  2005,  as 
amended.  Is  urgently  needed.  It  will  give 
producers  additional  economic  incen- 
tives and  security,  with  a  higher  floor 
under  1974  crop  prices,  as  they  are  forced 
to  make  record  expenditures  to  produce 
these  crops.  It  will  give  consumers  and 
our  regular  export  customers  additional 
protection  in  case  supplies  of  these  com- 
modities become  critically  short  before 
the  1975  crops  are  harvested. 

For  the  future,  the  blU  would  help 
keep  farm  prices  from  going  as  low  as 
otherwise  might  be  expected,  and  It 
would  permit  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
and  prevent  their  release  until  they  are 


needed  to  stabilize  consumer  and  export 
supplies  in  time  of  short  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  already  have  requested 
that  hearings  on  this  bill  be  held  some- 
time in  March. 

Senator  Walter  D.  HTn)DLESTo>f.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  expects  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  legislation  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  other  Senators 
to  join  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hiive  my  amendment  to  S.  2005 
which  is  in  tlie  natuie  of  a  substitute, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R:;coRD,  as  fallows: 

AME^fDMENT    No.    963 
strike   out   aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Uisert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by   adding   at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

•  TITLE  XI— CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING 
RESERVES 

'Sec.  1101.  (a)  Eflectlve  only  with  respect 
to  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oata,  rye,  cot- 
ton, and  soybeans,  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(^7  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
third  proviso  (relating  to  the  minimum  price 
at  which  certain  grains  In  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  sold) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'A7id  provided  further.  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its 
stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats,  rj-e,  or  cotton,  respectively,  at  less  than 
135  per  centum  of  the  established  price  ap- 
plicable by  law  to  the  current  crop  of  any 
such  commodity,  or  any  of  Us  stocks  or  soy- 
beans at  less  than  150  per  centum  of  the 
current  natlontil  average  loan  rate  for  such 
commodity,  adjusted  (In  the  cast  of  aU  such 
commodities)  for  such  current  market  dif- 
ferentials reflecting  grade,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  sale  of  such  commodity  will  (1)  cause 
the  total  estimated  carryover  of  such  com- 
modity  at  the  end  of  the  current  market- 
ing year  for  such  commodity  to  faU  below 
six  hundred  mllUon  bu&hels  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  forty  mUlion  tons  (coUectlvely)  In 
the  case  of  corn,  grain  sckrghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  5  mUlion  bales  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels 
In  the  case  of  soybeans,  or  (2)  reduce  the 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
below  two  hundred  million  bushels  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  fifteen  mUlion  tons  (coUec- 
tively)  Ui  the  case  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  1.5  million  bales  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  or  fifty  million  bushels 
In  the  ca."!e  of  soybeans;  and  In  no  event 
may  the  Corporation  sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of 
any  such  commodity  in  any  marketing  year 
at  less  than  116  per  centum  of  the  current 
national  average  loan  rate  for  the  commod- 
ity, adjusted  for  such  current  market  dif- 
ferentials reflecting  gnUt,  quality,  location, 
and  other  value  factors  »s  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  plus  reasonable  car- 
rying charges,  whenever  the  total  estimated 
c'lrryover  of  such  commodity  In  such  market- 
ing year  is  In  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
for  such  commodity  in  clause  (1)  above.' 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever,  for  any  marketing  year, 
'the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  carry-over 


stacks  of  wheat  wUl  be  less  tli&n  six  hundred 
mlUlon  bushels,  the  carry-over  stocks  of  feed 
grains  wlU  be  less  than  forty  mUlion  tons, 
the  carry-over  stocks  of  cotton  will  be  less 
than  5  million  bales,  or  the  carry-over  stocks 
of  soybeans  will  be  less  than  on--  htmdred 
and  fifty  million  bushels,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorize  and  directed  to  make  available 
loans  and  purchases  ( 1 )  to  producers  par- 
ticipating la  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  or  up- 
land cotton  programs,  as  the  case  may  be, 
fct  not  less  than  100  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  such  commodity  for  the  1974 
crop  and  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
established  price  for  such  commodity  for 
the  1975-1977  crops  years  and  (2>  to  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  on  a  comparaMe  basis. 
As  used  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"feed  grains"  means  corn,  grain  sorghtun, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.' 

"ic)(l)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  19''7  crc^>s  of  wheat, 'com.  grain 
scrghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  cotton,  and  soy- 
beans, w^ene-v-er  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
fnids  that  the  combined  domestic  require- 
ments end  export  sales  of  any  such  com- 
modity threaten  to  reduce  the  carryover  of 
such  commodity  at  the  close  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  commodity  below  the  level 
specified  for  such  commodity  in  clause  (li 
of  the  third  proviso  of  the  third  sentence 
of  section  407  of  the  -Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  he  shall  designate  such  com- 
modity as  a  'critical'  commodity  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  yetj.  and  thereafter,  dtirlne 
such  marketing  year,  no  person  may  export 
any  such  commoditr  from  the  United  States 
without  an  export  license  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  aiUhcrlzing  the  export 
of  such  commodity  by  such  person. 

••(2)  The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  shall 
require  each  person  licensed  to  export  anv 
critical  commodity  to  report  dally  all  bona 
fide  export  sales  of  such  commodltv. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  dl- 
re:ted  to  maintain  a  weekly  projection  of  for- 
eign sales  and  domestic  requirementa  In  rela- 
tion to  available  supplies  for  each  designated 
critical  commodity.  Except  for  sales  made  to 
friendly  countries  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  at  any  time  that  the  projected  carrj-- 
over  stocks  for  any  commodltv  In  any  mar- 
keting year  fall  below  the  level  specified  for 
such  commodity  In  clause  (1)  of  the  third 
proviso  of  the  third  sentence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  may  not,  so  long  as 
the  stocks  of  such  'critical'  commodity  re- 
main below  such  level,  sell  any  of  Its  stocks 
of  such  commodity  for  export'  for  less  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  weekly  average  cash 
price  of  the  commodity  In  Chicago,  g»n.:ng 
City,  and  Minneapolis  markets  In  the  im- 
mediately preceding  week,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  the  minimum  price  at  which 
such  conunodity  may  be  sold  shall  be  120 
per  centum  of  the  weekly  average  cash  price 
In  the  designated  spot  markets  reported  bv 
the  U.S.D..A.  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
week.  None  of  the  stocks  of  any  commcditv 
designated  as  a  critical  commodity  under  thi5 
section  may  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  any  buyer  for  domestic  util- 
ization unless  such  buyer  agrees.  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ma: 
prescribe,  that  any  stocks  of  such  commodity 
sold  to  him  will  uot  be  exp>orted. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  of  any  commodity  fall  below  the  level 
specified  for  such  commodity  In  clause  (1> 
of  the  third  proviso  of  the  third  sentence  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
no  quantity  of  such  commodity  may  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  an  amovmt 
that  would  result  Ui  total  export  sales  to 
such  country  (from  the  United  States)  dur- 
ing such  year  In  excess  of  120  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  export  sales  of  such  commod- 
ity to  such  country  (from  the  United  States  » 
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In  the  preceding  marketing  year,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  speclflcally  approves 
the  export  of  such  quantity  to  such  country. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  section. 

-(e)  In  determining  the  quantity  of  carry- 
over of  any  commodity  at  the  beginning  of 
or  during  any  crop  marketing  year  and  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  shall 
be  Included  any  quantity  of  such  commod- 
ity contained  In  the  disaster  reserve  Inven- 
tory maintained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 813  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 


president,  Resources  for  the  Future;  and 
Arthur  Maass,  professor  of  government. 
Harvard  University. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT PROCUREMENT  AND  USE  OF 
DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  resume 
its  hearings  on  Government  procurement 
and  use  of  drugs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  February 
20  and  21  in  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  and  on  March  5 
and  6— room  to  be  announced. 

The  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at 
10  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTINUATION  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 21  and  22,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  will  continue 
its  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  State  and  local  governments. 

These  particular  hearings  will  focus  on 
the  economic  effects  of  energy  shortages 
on  the  States  and  localities. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  Mrs.  Lucinda  Dennis  at 
extension  5-4718. 


NOTICE  OF  WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY 
AT  HEARINGS  ON  LEGISLATION 
TO  CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  AN  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations will  hold  hearings  on  February  26 
and  February  27  on  S.  2135,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
iiral  Resources,  and  on  S.  2744,  a  bill  to 
create  an  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  a  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission.  The  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.  in  room  3302,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building. 

Roy  L.  Ash,  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  William  E. 
Simon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  will  testify  on  February 
28.  The  witnesses  on  February  27  will  be 
S.  David  Freeman,  Ford  Foundation 
energy    pohcy   project;    Joseph   Fisher. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


J.  MARK  TRICE:   A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mark  Trice  at  the  end  of 
last  year  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  For  53  years  he  served  the 
Senate  in  important  capacities,  ending 
his  career  as  Secretaiy  to  the  Minority. 
In  a  city  that  has  a  superabundance  of 
institutions,  Mark  Trice  is  a  rarity:  a 
living  Institution  whose  53  years  of  ser\'- 
ice  to  the  Senate  and  to  this  country  are 
all  but  unique  in  their  dedication  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

Like  most  freshmen  Senators,  I  bene- 
fited from  his  wisdom  and  his  guidance 
when  I  first  began  the  difficult  adjus*^^- 
ment  of  entering  into  important  and,  to 
a  newcomer,  often  very  confusing  duties 
of  a  U.S.  Senator.  His  guidance,  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Senate  helped  to  m»ke  my  first  few 
months  of  adjustment  easier  to  bear  and 
the  rest  of  my  time  until  his  retirement 
more  efficient  and  more  pleasant.  I,  for 
one,  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  understanding  and  kindness  that 
made  my  own  transition  from  citizen  to 
Senator  so  much  easier  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

In  this  city  of  monuments,  perhaps  the 
most  lasting  monument  is  that  which  ex- 
ists in  the  hearts  of  those  who  remember 
a  person  who  has  really  made  a  real  dif- 
ference, for  the  better,  in  their  Uves. 
Mark  Trice  is  such  a  person. 


LEAA  HALTS  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICA- 
TION FUNDING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  Donald  Santarelli,  Di- 
rector of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  made  what  I  feel 
is  a  very  important  aiinouncement.  To 
quote  Mr.  Santarelli: 

I  am  forbidding  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  for 
medical  research,  behavior  modification,  and 
chemotherapy  because  there  are  no  technical 
and  professional  skills  on  the  LEAA  staff  to 
screen,  evaluate,  or  monitor  such  projects. 

Mr.  President,  on  many  occasions  I 
have  expressed  my  concern  that  the 
many  forms  of  behavior  therapy  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  raise  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  basic  human  free- 
doms, individual  privacy,  and  self-deter- 
mination. For  well  over  a  year.  I  have 
been  concerned  that  I^AA  was  funding 
such  programs  in  the  absence  of  any 
substantial  standards  and  review.  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Momedical  and  behavioral 
research  which  can  so  drastically  affect 
the  lives  of  individuals,  that  when  such 
research  is  conducted  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  should  be 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  review  in 
order  to  protect  the  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  persons  affected  by  such  re- 
search. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  medical  re- 
search has  had  profoundly  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  mankind.  It  must  continue  to  do 
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so,  and  Individual  researchers  must  be 
enthusiastically  encouraged  to  make  the 
kinds  of  breakthroughs  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  medicine.  Moreover 
riots  and  violent  crime  remind  us  time 
and  again  that  our  understanding  of  Iiii- 
man  behavior  is  far  from  adequate 
Sociological  and  psychological  research 
can  help  us  better  to  understand  and 
perhaps  even  prevent  such  terrifying  and 
destructive  disturbances  in  the  future 

Nevertheless,  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral researchers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  going  ahead  with  projects 
that  raise  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
moral  and  ethical  questions  that  we  have 
ever  faced.  We  are  at  an  exciting  point 
in  the  history  of  the  medical  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  The  cover  storj'  of  a 
recent  issue  of  Time  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, described  the  future  of  research 
mto  the  brain  as  a  new  frontier  compa- 
rable to  that  faced  by  the  15th  century 
explorers.  All  of  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  basic  questions  concerning  the 
sanctity  of  an  individual's  personality  re- 
main to  be  answered.  Until  these  ques- 
tions have  been  answered,  and  until  strict 
and  comprehensive  mechanisms  guaran- 
teeing informed  consent  and  the  indi- 
vidual privacy,  self-determination,  and 
dignity  of  human  subjects  of  experimen- 
tation have  replaced  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's present  slipshod  methods  of 
funding  such  projects,  such  experimen- 
tation should  be  halted. 

The  armouncement  by  LEAA  was  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  me  because  it  came 
4  weeks  after  I  sent  a  detailed,  6-page  in- 
quiry to  LEAA  expressing  my  concern 
that  LEAA's  review  structure  was  woe- 
fully inadequate.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  one  especially  disturbing 
grant  request  under  consideration  from 
the  center  for  the  study  and  reduction 
of  violence  at  UCLA.  Among  other  things, 
the  UCLA  center  grant  request  describes 
proposed  testing  of  electrophysiological 
methods  of  remote  control  of  an  individ- 
ual's behavior  by  computer.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  the  letter,  information  I  have 
received  "indicates  that  programs  are  be- 
ing contemplated  for  the  center  that 
raise  profound  moral  and  constitutional 
questions,  and  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable for  LEAA  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  evaluation  of  the 
projects  under  consideration."  I  further 
expressed  my  view  that  "LEAA  ought  to 
consider  a  moratorium  on  the  further 
use  of  its  funds  for  these  purposes  until 
it  develops  guidelines  at  least  as  compre- 
hensive as  those  under  consideration  by 
Congress  and  HEW."  I  am  pleased  LEAA 
has  accepted  my  suggestion. 

Earlier  this  year  Senator  Kennedy's 
human  experimentation  bill  passed  the 
Senate  as  title  n  of  H.R.  7724.  Senator 
Kennedy's  bill  would  establish  a  Human 
Experimentation  Standards  Board  with- 
in HEW.  The  function  of  the  board  would 
be  twofold :  First,  it  would  develop  strict 
ethical  guidelines  pertaining  to  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research;  and,  second, 
it  would  establish  and  oversee  the  opera- 
tion of  a  review  structure  in  HEW  set  up 
to  apply  these  principles  to  research 
projects.  In  the  meantime,  HEW  itself 
has  been  working  on  a  variety  of  meas- 
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ures  designed  to  strengthen  its  existing 
departmental  guidelines.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  fundamental 
weaknesses  In  the  HEW  measxires,  I  feel 
that  this  action,  along  with  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
constitutes  a  substantial  step  toward  the 
protection  of  hiunan  rights  affected  by 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

As  significant  as  these  measiu'es  are. 
however,  they  fall  short  of  solving  the 
overall  problem.  As  the  action  by  LEAA 
indicates,  though  HEW  conducts  a  large 
percentage  of  the  medical  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government,  it  by 
no  means  conducts  all  of  it.  The  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  just  to 
name  a  few.  all  conduct  substantial 
amounts  of  research  on  human  beings. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  strong  ethical 
guidelines  should  be  applied  to  all  fed- 
erally funded  research.  H.R.  10573.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Preyeh  of  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  woxold  es- 
tablish an  independent  national  commis- 
sion,  similar  to  that  established  within 
HEW  by  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  but 
whose  jurisdiction  would  include  all  fed- 
erally fimded  projects.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  the  enactment  of  such  across-the- 
board  protection  of  human  research  sub- 
jects £is  a  high-priority  matter  for  con- 
gressional action. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  high  time  we 
found  out  about  how  many  smd  what 
kinds  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search projects  involving  human  subjects 
are  now  being  conducted  imder  Federal 
auspices  and  just  what  review  proced- 
ures and  protections  for  individual  rights 
are  provided.  LEAA  found  the  answers  to 
such  questions  sufficiently  difficult,  or 
perhaps  embarrassing,  so  that  it  termi- 
nated its  involvement  in  such  research 
altogether. 

Now  let  us  ask  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  such 
research  similar  questions.  As  part  of  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  federally 
funded  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search on  human  subjects,  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  is  in  the  process  of  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  presently  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man experimentation.  I  feel  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  protecting 
human  rights  in  the  face  of  out  burgeon- 
ing biomedical  and  beliavioral  research 
capabilities.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  We  must  establish  a  framework  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  whereby  all 
federally  funded  research  projects  are 
subjected  to  rigorous  standards  both 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
periments themselves,  and  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  individuals  affected  by 
such  experiments. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  correspondence 
with  LEAA  and  two  newspaper  articles 
describing  the  LEAA  decision  to  cease 
funding  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JlTDICIAHT,  SXTB- 

committeb   on   constit  utional 

Rights, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1973. 
Mr.  Jebris  Leonaxd 
Administrator,  LEAA 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Leonard :  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  California  CouncU  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  Is  planning  to  contribute  funds 
to  a  project  to  be  managed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  which  will  Investigate  vio- 
lent behavior.  The  project  vrtU  involve  the 
use  and  development  of  psychological  tech- 
niques to  Identify  and  treat  aggressive  be- 
havior. In  relation  to  this  project,  I  wo\Ud 
appreciate  a  response  to  the  foUowtng  ques- 
tions deaUng  with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration's  role: 

1.  To  what  degree  does  LEAA  fund  the 
California  CouncU  on  Criminal  Justice?  Has 
LEAA  specified  the  use  of  funds  by  CCCJ  for 
a  study  of  violent  behavior  research?  May  the 
funds  given  the  CouncU  be  spent  on  projects 
not  approved  by  or  reported  to  LEAA?  If  so, 
may  the  CouncU  legally  spend  the  unBi>eci- 
fied  funds  on  violent  behavior  research? 

2.  Does  LEAA  have  copies  of  the  California 
Council's  study  proposal?  Please  send  copies 
of  this  proposal.  Has  LEAA  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved this  project?  WIU  any  of  the  work  in 
the  project  be  performed  by  Dr.  WlUlam 
Sweet.  Dr.  Vernon  Mark,  or  Dr.  Frank  Ervln? 

3.  Does  the  LEAA  fund  other  projects 
which  involves  violent  behavior  research  such 
as  the  California  project  or  the  $100,000 
study  which  was  conducted  last  yeea'  by  Dr. 
Frank  Ervln  and  others  In  several  prisons 
to  Identify  a  classification  system  for  violent 
offenders?  Please  send  copies  of  any  projecta 
Involving  violent  behavior  research  being 
funded  by  LEAA.  If  LEAA  Is  funding  proj- 
ects for  violent  behavior  research  please 
send  copies  of  procedures  concerning  con- 
duct and  reporting  by  those  projects. 

4.  Does  the  LEAA  have  guidelines  for  proj- 
ects It  funds  employing  human  subjects? 
Please  send  coj^s  of  any  such  guidelines. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration, 
Washingiton,  D.C,  April  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  US 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  ERvm:  This  U  in  response 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  possible 
funding  by  the  California  CouncU  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  of  a  study  Investigating  violent 
behavior. 

We  have  been  informed  that  an  applica- 
tion proposUig  a  project  of  the  general 
nature  you  have  described  is  being  prepared 
by  the  California  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  for  submission  to  the 
California  CouncU  on  Criminal  Justice.  You 
wUl  hear  from  us  again  Just  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  information  up<Mi  which  to  base  a 
reply. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Pohi.enz, 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1973. 
Hon.  S.\M  J.  EsviN,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  U.S.  Seruite,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  concerning  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  ftuxdlng 
of  programs  for  the  Investigation  of  violent 
behavior.  The  following  paragraphs  refer  to 


the  corresponding  numbered  paragraphs  of 
your  letter: 

paragraph  1 

a.  To  tchat  degree  doe*  LEAA  fund  the 
California  Council  on  Criminai  Justice? 
LEAA  annuaUy  awards  block  grants  to  the 
Individual  states  for  the  Improvement  of 
their  criminal  Justice  systems.  The  CCCJ  is 
the  criminal  Jvistlce  planning  agency  tor  the 
State  of  California  and  has  received  ^proxi- 
mately $56  mUlion  In  planning  and  action 
block  grants  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

b.  Has  LEAA  specified  the  use  of  funds  by 
CCCJ  for  a  study  of  violent  behavior  re- 
search?  No  such  use  of  fimda  by  CCCJ  was 
specified. 

c.  May  the  funds  given  the  CouncU  be 
spent  on  projects  not  approved  by  or  re- 
ported to  LEAA?  The  award  of  block  grant 
action  funds  is  contingent  upon  the  review 
and  approval  by  LEAA  of  a  state's  an- 
nual comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan, 
and  these  plans  Include  aU  major  programa 
and  the  projecta  of  which  they  consist.  Any 
project  not  included  In  an  approved  plan  Is 
subject  to  LEAA  review  and,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  is  normally  the  subject  of  coordi- 
nation between  LEAA  and  the  respective 
state  planning  agency  during  its  formulatlve 
stage. 

d.  //  so,  may  the  Council  legally  spend  the 
unspecified  funds  on  violent  behavior  pro- 
jects? Special  measures  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  mediccU  research  projects,  in- 
cluding violent  behavior  research,  will  receive 
individual  and  prior  approval  by  LEAA.  The 
requirement  for  such  approval  is  set  forth  In 
paragraph  26  of  the  LEAA  Quldeline  Manual 
for  Planning  and  Action  Grants,  the  perti- 
nent page  of  which  is  attached.  (Attach- 
ment A) .  More  specific  and  restrictive  guide- 
lines concerning  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  for 
such  projects  are  under  consideration. 

paragraph    2 

a.  Does  LEAA  have  copies  of  the  California 
Council's  study  proposal?  An  application  for 
block  grant  funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $750,000 
for  a  project  entitled  Center  for  the  Study 
and  Reduction  of  Violence  has  been  aub- 
mltted  to  the  CCCJ  by  the  California  State 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency  and  a  copy  waa 
received  by  LEAA's  Regional  Office  In  San 
Francisco  on  AprU  25.   1973. 

b.  Please  send  copies  of  this  proposal, 
Copies  of  the  proposal  are  attached.  (Attach- 
ment B). 

c.  Has  LEAA  reviewed  and  approved  this 
project?  The  proposal  has  not  yet  been  re- 
viewed by  LEAA.  At  the  AprU  27th  meeting 
of  the  CCCJ,  the  California  State  Attorney 
General  recommended  that  the  Council  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  this  proposal  and  that  LEAA  be 
represented  on  that  committee. 

PARAGRAPH    3 

a.  Does  LEAA  fund  other  projects  which 
involve  violent  behavior  research  such  as  the 
California  project  or  the  9100,000  study 
vhich  was  conducted  last  year  by  Dr.  Frank 
Ervin  and  others  in  several  prisons  to  iden- 
tify a  classification  system  for  inolent  of- 
fenders? No  projects  similar  to  the  California 
proposal  or  to  that  conducted  by  Dr.  Ervin 
are  being  funded  by  LEAA. 

b.  Please  send  copies  of  any  projects  in- 
voUing  violent  behaiHor  research  being 
funded  by  LEAA.  LEAA's  regional  offices  and 
the  state  planning  agencies  of  each  of  the 
states  are  being  queried  concerning  such 
projects.  You  will  be  furnished  this  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

c.  //  LEAA  is  funding  projecU  for  violent 
behavior  research,  please  send  copies  of  pro- 
cedures concerning  conduct  and  reporting  by 
those  projects.  Reporting  procedures  for 
violent  behavior  research  projecta  being 
funded  by  LEAA  granta  woiUd  be  almilar  to 
reporting  procedures  for  other  LEAA  funded 
projects.  In  the  case  of  projects  supported  by 
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discretionary  funds,  grantees  are  required 
to  submit  quarterly  narrative  and  nnaaclal 
reports  to  LEAA.  Copies  of  the  Discretionary 
Oraat  Progress  Beport  Form  and  the  report- 
ing Instructtoos  are  attached.  (Attachmeat 
C).  Reporting  procedures  for  projects  sup- 
ported by  subgraAts  from  block  grant  funds 
are  praserlbed  by  tina  state  and  normally  con- 
sist of  seml-anaual  narrative  and  financial 
reports.  In  addition.  LBAA  requires  the  states 
to  Include  In  tbeir  annual  plan  progress  re- 
ports of  thoOT  projects  fuiuled  during  the 
prior  year. 

PAKAGSAFH    4 

»•  Does  LEAA  h*ve  guideUnea  for  projects 
it  funds  employing  human  subjects?  Tee, 
euoh  guidelines  are  Included  in  the  LEAA 
OuMellne  Ifanual  cited  In  answer  to  l.d. 
above. 

b.  Please  tend  copies  of  any  such  guide- 
Ume».  A  copy  of  tbe  pertinent  page  from 
•aeti  goldeUnee  Is  attached.  (Attachment  A) . 

Tour  interact  In  tbls  matter  and  tbe  pro- 
granw  of  the  I<a<r  Knforcement  Assistance 
AdmlnlstrattOB  to  greatly  appreciated.  Tou 
wm  iMar  from  me  again  Just  as  soon  as  ttie 
•ddltkMial  material  mentioned  in  paragraph 
a.b.  IB  available. 
SInoerely. 

Donald  E.  Santarelli, 

Administrator. 

I<AW  KMTOIiCKKEirT  ABBTSTAIfCE 

ADMUNUnUATIOK, 

Washington,  DC,  June  14, 1973. 
Son.  Sam  J.  KKvnf,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rightt,  VS.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  lb.  CRAiruAn ;  ThlB  Is  In  further  re- 
^>oi»ae  to  your  letter  ooncerntng  Law  En- 
forcement AMtstanoe  Admlnletratioii  fund- 
tag  of  programa  for  the  Inveetigatlon  of  tIo- 
lent  bebarkir. 

Our  regional  oflloes,  and  through  them 
each  of  the  state  planrung  agencies,  have 
been  quorled  regarding  violent  behavior  re- 
Maroh  projecte.  Tbe  seven  projects  vhlcli 
have  been  Identified  as  falling  vlthln  this 
category  are  listed  on  the  attached  page  and 
additional  Information  oo  each  project  Is  en- 
rWiaed.  Four  of  tbe  projects  are  supported  by 
IiSAA  diacretlonary  grants  and  three  are  sup- 
ported by  subgraats  from  state  planning 
agencies  using  LEAA  block  grant  funds. 

None  of  t2ie  seven  projects  Involve  any 
type  erf  psychosurgery  or  the  use  of  experi- 
mental drugs.  Two  of  the  projects  leSect 
acxne  degree  of  clinical  tieatment  methodol- 
ogy. 

The  project  enUUed  Besearch — Penal  P<^- 
tUatlon,  Grant  Number  70-A-16a-24.  a  neuro- 
logical research  grant  to  the  University  of 
Puerto  Hico  by  the  Puerto  Rloo  Crime  Com- 
mission, utUizea  two  types  of  drugs  both  of 
which  are  approved  and  authorized  by  the 
Puerto  Rloo  Department  of  Health.  There  is 
no  surgery  involved  and  a  special  condition 
to  tha  grant  reqnires  emphasis  on  the  recog- 
mtlon  of  tbie  Individual  human  rights  of  the 
partlelpants. 

Tbe  project  entitled  Planning  for  the 
Treatment  of  the  Repetitive  Violent  Offiender. 
Orant  Rnmber  73KD-06-0005.  supported  by  a 
dlacreUonary  grant  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  also  contains  a  clinical 
teeatznent  eomponent,  although  the  project 
laMIl  acquiring  data  for  analysis.  Dr.  Prank 
Krvln.  mentioned  In  your  letter.  U  partici- 
pating In  the  research  but  wily  as  a  con- 
sultant and  only  for  ten  days. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  wish  us  to  fur- 
nish additional  Information. 
Btnonely. 

DotrsLS  E.  SAirrum.Lt, 

Administrator. 

VlDLEirr  BrRAVTOK    RESEARCH    PSOJECTS 

StTPPoariD   BT  LBAA  PuwuB 

*.     mSCKKTIOIVART     GEAMT    PEOJECTS 

1.  Planning  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Re- 
petitive   Violent    Offender.    Grant    Number 


73ED-05-000S   (a  copy  of  the  grant  applica- 
tion is  enclosed ) . 

2.  Multi-srtate  Treatment  of  Special  Offend- 
ers. Grant  Number  7aBd-01-0010  (a  copy  of 
the  grant  application  Is  encloeed) . 

3.  Assault  on  Polioe.  Gnmt  Numbers  72- 
DF-06-0053  and  73-TA-oe-0004  (a  copy  of 
the  grant  application  la  encloeed). 

4.  Reducing  tlie  tocldenoe  of  Violence. 
Grant  Number  73ED-06-0000  (a  copy  of  the 
grant  application  is  enclosed). 

B.     BLOCK     OBAKT     PROJECTS 

1.  Research — Penal  Population.  Grant 
Number  70-A-152-24  (a  copy  of  the  progress 
report  is  encloeed). 

2.  Barly  Prevention  of  Individual  Violence. 
Grant  Numbers  l-Jl-460  and  2-J1-993  (cop- 
ies of  four  progress  reports  are  enclosed) . 

3.  The  Prediction  of  Violence.  Grant  Num- 
ber DS-306-72A  (a  summary  of  the  project 
Is  enclosed) .  1 

I     Jantjaby  14,  1974. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Santaielli, 
Adminlafrotor,  Law  enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Mb.  Santasjellj:  On  March  22  of  last 
year  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  your  office  con- 


'  — . ru^^ "^H^'j  uv/jr^ua  UUH.O.UU-     or  tneir  experiments    Though  none  of  thi>i» 

l^^^ej^^^^^^^^'^'^^  lor  Violence  studies \  names  ap^  in  tTe  ^SuL  vit^s^^ 
and   behavioral   research.   I   was   nartl/-iilaTi^     *■ _.    .C- ^    i»iii.uiuui  viuaes  sec- 
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If  so,  would  you  please  fleecribe  these  special 
measures  In  as  much  detaU  as  possible  You 
also  mentioned  that  "more  speclflc  and  re- 
strictive guidelines  concerning  the  use  of 
LEAA  funds  for  such  projects  are  under  con- 
sideration." What  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  more  restrictive  and 
specific  guidelines  since  last  May?  Please  in- 
elude  copies  of  all  drafts  that  may  have 
been  produced  pertaining  to  these  addi- 
tlonal  guidelines. 

3.  In  paragraph  2  of  my  March  22  in- 
quiry. I  asked  whether  Dr.  WUllam  Sweet 
Dr.  Vernon  Mark  or  Dr.  Prank  Ervln  wUl 
perform  any  of  the  work  in  the  UCLA  proj- 
ect. Though  your  response  went  into  con- 
siderable detail,  a  specific  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion was  omitted. 

I  xmderstand  that  Drs.  Sweet  and  Ervln  are 
both  now  asaocUted  wtth  the  neuropsychl- 
atrlc  InsUtutes  of  UCLA,  and  that  their 
work  with  violence  neduotlon  is  closely 
aligned  with  the  types  of  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Center  for  the  Study  and 
Reduction  of  Violence.  Their  work  la  the 
pa."5t  has  raised  some  questions  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  their  experiments.  Though  none  of  their 


and  behavioral  research.  I  was  particularly 
Interested  In  information  pertaining  to  the 
Center  for  the  Study  and  Reduction  of  Vio- 
lence at  UCLA.  Your  responses  were  most  In- 
formative, and  your  cooperation  Is  appre- 
ciated. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  additional 
Information  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
digest  the  material  you  sent  In  response  to 
my  earlier  inquiry.  The  use  of  human  sub- 
jects In  biomedical  aad  behavioral  research 
raises  several  funda«aental  constitutional 
and  ethical  questlona,  and  I  believe  LEAA 
must  develop  guidelines  adequate  to  protect 
fully  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  LEAA-fimded  research  In  these  areas.  Of 
particular  concern  is  a  lack  of  needed  super- 
vision of  biomedical  aad  behavioral  research 
projects  that  receive  funds  Indirectly  from 
LEAA  through  the  Block  grant  SjStem. 

Since  last  March  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  PCLA  Center  has  come 
to  my  attention.  Much  of  this  Information 
indicates  that  programs  are  being  contem- 
plated for  the  Center  that  raise  profound 
moral  and  constltutlotial  questions,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  for  LEAA  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  projects  uader  consideration.  In 
light  of  my  concern,  I  would  appreciate  your 
re^onse  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  In  your  letter  of  May  10,  you  mentioned 
that  "the  award  of  Block  grant  action  funds 
U  contingent  upon  the  review  and  approval 
by  I£AA  of  a  state's  annual  comprehensive 
criminal  Justice  plan,  and  those  plans  include 
all  major  programs  and  the  projects  of  which 
they  consist.  Any  project  not  included  In  an 
approved  plan  Is  subject  to  review  and,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  is  normsny  the  subject 
of  coordination  between  LEAA  and  the  re- 
^Jecttve  state  planning  agency  during  its 
formulativ«  state." 

Does  LEAA  have  any  guidelines  pertaining 
to  what  is  to  be  included  in  a  state's  compre- 
hensive criminal  Justkie  plan?  Specifically, 
what  guidelines  insure  that  descriptions  of 
individual  plans  will  be  included  and  that 
these  descriptions  win  be  comprehensive? 
What  measures  are  taken  to  insure  that  plans 
not  Included  In  a  state's  annual  report  will 
subsequently  be  reviewed  by  LEAA  to  provide 
that  plans  not  subject  to  prior  coordination 
with  LEAA  are  sufficiently  reviewed  there- 
after? 

2.  In  your  response  you  mention  that  "spe- 
cial measures  have  been  taken  to  assure  that 
medical  research  projects,  including  violent 
behavior  research,  will  receive  individual  and 
prior  approval  by  LEAA."  Are  there  addi- 
tional measures  other  tban  those  specified  by 
paragraph  26  of  the  LEAA  Ouldellne  Manual? 


*ian  of  the  most  recent  grant  request  for 
the  UCLA  Center,  I  note  that  Dr.  Brvln's 
name  appears  several  times  In  the  original 
version  of  the  grant  request.  WUl  Drs.  Ervln, 
Mark  or  Sweet  be  associated  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Center  for  the  Study  and  Reduction 
of  Violence  at  UCLA?  Are  they  associated 
in  any  capacity  with  any  other  LKAA-funded 
studies? 

4.  What  acMon  has  been  taken  since  May 
concerning  LEAA  funding  for  the  California 
project?  I  understand  that  LEAA  has  sub- 
mitted the  California  proposal  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
for  Its  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
project.  I  also  understand  the  committee 
to  review  the  LEAA  proposal  Is  co-diatred  by 
Drs.  Frank  Ochberg  and  Saleem  Shah.  Who 
are  the  other  members  of  the  committee? 
Will  the  decision  of  the  committee  be  bind- 
ing as  far  as  LEAA  Is  concerned?  Will  the 
decision  be  based  on  the  applicability  of  the 
California  proposal  to  HEW  guidelines  con- 
cerning research  on  human  beings? 

Dr.  Ochberg  was  formerly  db«ctor  of  the 
CaJlfornla  regional  oflJce  ot  NIMH.  Was  he 
associated  In  any  way  with  the  formulation 
of  plans  for,  or  the  openaUon  of,  the  Center 
for  the  Study  and  Reduction  of  Violence.  Dr. 
Shah  is  presently  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  an  agency  tn  NIMH.  Was  he  In- 
volved In  any  way  with  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  Center?  Will  the  grant  be 
reviewed  by  any  persons  who  have  not  had 
prior  close  connection  with  research  into 
violent  behavior? 

If  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  not 
to  be  based  on  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  pro- 
posal to  HEW  guidelines  concerning  human 
experimentation,  what  criteria  will  be  used 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposal 
contains  adequate  guarantees  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  human  subjects  to 
be  used  In  the  experimentation  conducted  by 
the  Center? 

8.  You  mentioned  in  your  response  that 
a  copy  of  the  grant  request  for  the  UCLA 
project  was  received  by  your  San  Francisco 
office  on  AprU  25.  1973.  My  Initial  Inquiry 
was  dated  March  22.  Is  there  any  correlation 
between  the  receipt  of  the  block  grant  re- 
quest by  LEAA  and  my  Inquiry?  Specifically, 
would  th«  grant  request  for  the  UCLA  Cen- 
ter normally  have  been  Deceived  by  LEAA  in 
Washington  and  subject  to  Its  review?  What 
mechanisms  other  than  paragraph  36  of  the 
LEAA  guideline  manual  exe  provided  to  In- 
sure that  medical  research  requests  for  fund- 
ing derived  from  LEAA  block  grants  receive 
prior  Individual  review  and  approval?  What 
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guidelines  are  used  In  the  determination  of  a 
project's  validity?  What  guidelines  does  LEAA 
use  pertaining  to  the  proper  derivation  of 
true  informed  consent  from  subjects  of 
LEAA -funded  medical  research  projects? 
What  is  LEAA's  policy  toward  psychosurgery 
and  aversion  therapy?  Are  anectlne,  prcdixin, 
thorazine,  cyproterone  acetate,  or  any  emetics 
ever  used  in  connection  with  LEAA-funded 
medical  research  projects? 

6.  On  page  20  of  the  copy  of  the  grant 
request  for  the  California  Center  you  In- 
cluded in  your  response  of  May  10,  there  is 
reference  to  the  use  of  various  California  fa- 
cilities in  the  development  of  "treatment 
models  designed  to  ameliorate  or  supplant 
the  expression  of  violent  behavior."  Among 
the  centers  to  be  vised  are  Atascadero  State 
Hospital,  CamarUlo  State  Hospital,  and  the 
California  Medical  Facility  at  VacavUle. 
Please  enclose  a  complete  listing  of  all  such 
facilities  that  will  be  used  in  the  testing  of 
programs  developed  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  and  Reduction  of  Violence. 

Exactly  what  types  of  programs  are  to  be 
tested  at  these  satellite  Institutions?  For 
each  institution,  please  describe  In  detail  the 
programs  to  be  conducted.  Will  psychosurgery 
or  any  experimental  surgery  of  any  type  be 
conducted  at  these  institutions?  Will  aversion 
therapy  in  any  form  be  tested?  Will  such 
biological  techniques  as  hormone  therapy  be 
tested?  What  degree  of  control  does  LEAA 
have  over  these  satellite  programs?  To  what 
specific  rep>orting  reqviirements  are  these  pe- 
ripheral programs  subject?  Is  it  possible  that 
plans  formulated  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
and  Reduction  of  Violence  which  are  un- 
acceptable to  LEAA  could  actually  be  ex- 
ecuted at  other  Institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  individuals  that  originally  developed 
the  plans  under  LEAA  grant?  Are  individuals 
that  conduct  experimentation  under  LEAA 
funding  subject  to  any  contract  or  binding 
promLse  with  regard  to  maintaining  high 
ethical  standards  in  the  conduct  of  their 
experimentation? 

For  each  of  the  outside  faculties  to  be 
used  in  the  program,  has  specific  official 
permission  been  granted  by  the  respective 
beads  of  the  Institutions?  Please  supply 
copies  of  all  correspondence  pertaining  to 
the  derivation  of  that  permission. 

7.  Your  follow-up  letter  concerning  LEAA- 
fimded  violence  study  projects  other  than 
that  at  UCLA  was  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  June  14.  In  that  letter  you  in- 
cluded copies  of  progress  reports  relating  to 
the  three  block  grant  projects  mentioned. 
According  to  paragraph  26  of  the  guideline 
manual,  the  block  grant  projects  should  have 
received  Individual  prior  approval  from  LEAA. 
Were  specific  grant  requests  for  these  sub- 
grant  projects  received  by  LEAA  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  experiments?  What  was 
the  nature  of  LEAA's  approval  of  these  proj- 
ects, i.e.,  was  the  approval  tacit  or  expressed, 
and  was  the  approval  based  on  individual 
grant  requests?  If  the  approval  was  not  based 
on  individual  grant  requests,  please  explain 
the  process  that  was  used.  If  it  was  based 
on  the  original  grant  requests,  please  en- 
close copies  of  the  formal  requests. 

8.  Is  Dr.  Prank  Ervln  presently  associated 
In  any  capacity  with  project  no.  73-ED-05- 
0005,  "Planning  for  the  Treatment  of  the 
Repetitive  Violent  Offender,"  at  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Corrections?  The  grant  re- 
quest specifies  that  the  "Immediate  result 
of  this  planning  effort  would  be  a  precisely 
detailed  document  which  would  concern  It- 
self with  (a)  the  selection  process,  (b)  the 
treatment  program,  and  (c)  the  evaluation 
procedures."  Has  a  preliminary  draft  of  this 
document  been  produced?  If  so,  please  In- 
clude copies  of  aU  such  drafts.  In  the  letter 
received  on  May  10,  you  Indicated  that  proj- 
ects conducted  under  discretionary  grants 
must  submit  quarterly  narrative  and  finan- 
cial reports  to  LEAA.  Would  you  please  In- 


clude copies  of  these  reports  for  this  and  the 
other  three  violence  studies  (project  noa. 
72-ED-Ol-OOlO,  72-DP-06-0004,  and  73-ED- 
05-0009)  conducted  under  discretionary 
grants  that  you  mentioned  In  your  letter. 

9.  In  the  June  14  letter  you  referred  spe- 
cifically to  grant  number  70-A-152-24,  a 
neijological  research  grant  to  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  You  mentioned  that  the  proj- 
ect utilizes  two  drugs  approved  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Department  of  Health.  What  are  the 
names  of  these  drugs  and  exactly  what  are 
they  used  for?  Are  the  two  drugs  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration?  Due 
to  a  clerical  error,  the  progress  reports  that 
were  originally  submitted  to  us  have  been 
inisplaced,  and  information  concerning  these 
drags  may  have  been  Included  In  those  re- 
ports. Would  you  please  send  additional  cop- 
ies of  the  reports  along  with  any  reports  re- 
ceived since  June  14,  and  the  grant  requests 
mentioned  in  question  7.  If  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  drugs  is  not  Included 
on  the  reports,  please  elaborate. 

You  also  mentioned  that  "a  special  condi- 
tion to  the  grant  requires  emphasis  on  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  human  rights 
of  the  participants."  What  exactly  Is  that 
special  condition,  and  how  is  It  enforced? 

10.  On  page  5  of  the  original  version  of 
the  grant  request  for  the  California  Center 
dated  September  1,  1972,  it  says  that — 

"It  is  even  possible  to  record  bioelectrlcal 
changes  In  the  brains  of  freely  moving  sub- 
jects, through  the  use  of  remote  monitoring 
techniques.  These  methods  now  require  elab- 
orate preparation.  They  are  not  yet  feasible 
for  large-scale  screening  that  might  permit 
detection  of  violence-predispoeing  brain 
disorders  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
episode.  A  major  task  of  the  Center  should 
be  to  devise  such  a  test,  perhaps  sharpened 
in  its  predictive  powers  by  correlated  meas- 
ures of  psychological  test-results,  biochemi- 
cal changes  in  urine  or  blood,  etc." 

From  the  most  recent  version  of  the  grant 
request,  I  quote  page  19: 

"Studies  of  abnormal  electrical  activities 
within  the  brain.  Involving  various  forms  of 
brain  diseases  and  brain  lesions,  wUl  be 
carried  out  In  the  neurological  and  physi- 
ological laboratories  to  clarify  their  relation- 
ships to  various  types  of  violent  behavior. 
The  subjects  of  such  studies  vrtll  include  hy- 
perkinetic children  and  Individuals  who  have 
committed  aggressive  or  violent  sex  crimes." 

And  from  a  memorandum  dated  March  29, 
1973,  concerning  plans  for  a  program  to  be 
conducted  at  the  Atascadero  State  Hospital 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  and  Reduction  of  Violence : 

"Within  our  electrophysiological  labora- 
tory we  presently  have  the  capability  of  (1) 
programming  the  presentation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  audio-visual  stimuli,  with  concur- 
rent recording  of  (2)  heart  rate,  both  direct- 
ly and  In  beats  per  minute,    (3)    galvanic 

skin  response,  (4)  changes  in volume, 

(5)  electromygraphic  response,  and  (6)  alpha 
and  beta  brain  waves.  We  are  presently  In  the 
process  of  developing  portable  bio-feedback 
devices  which  can  be  used  for  self -monitor- 
ing m  vivo." 

Are  any  studies  presently  being  conducted 
under  block  or  discretionary  grants  that  are 
concerned  in  any  capacity  with  telemetry 
and  electrophyslology  as  they  relate  to  the 
Identification  and  control  of  certain  types  of 
behavior?  Ars.  Drs.  Barton  L.  Ingraham  or 
Gerald  W.  Smith  conducting  projects  under 
LEAA  grants? 

Needless  to  say,  research  programs  such  as 
those  described  above  raise  Important  ques- 
tions which  must  be  resolved  both  by  LEAA 
and  Congress.  There  U  a  serious  issue  of 
whether  the  federal  government  should  be  In 
a  position  of  financing  programs  posing  such 
extraordinary  challenges  to  human  freedwn 
and  dignity  at  all.  Certainly  LEAA  ought  to 
conduct    B   most   searching   inquiry   before 


committing  Its  fuixds  to  such  a  project, 
whether  by  discretionary  or  block  grant.  If, 
after  such  inquiry,  LEAA  were  to  support 
such  projects,  it  ought  first  to  develop  strin- 
gent and  exacting  requirements  for  the  con- 
trol and  maintaining  of  these  experiments. 

As  you  are  aware.  HEW  and  the  Congress 
are  now  subjecting  the  question  of  federal 
financing  of  human  behavioral  research  to 
close  scrutiny.  A  series  of  guidelines  on  the 
ethical  and  administrative  standards  have 
been  developed  both  in  legislation  and  In 
regulations.  I  believe  that  LEAA  ought  to 
consider  a  moratorium  on  the  further  use  of 
its  funds  lor  these  purposes  until  it  devel- 
ops guidelines  at  least  as  comprehensive  as 
tliose  now  under  consideration  by  Congress 
and  HEW.  These  guidelines  should  provide 
for  specific  approval  by  a  special  committee 
on  research  and  ethics  within  LEAA  and  the 
Administrator's  Office  of  any  project, 
whether  funded  by  block  or  discretionary 
grant.  In  the  field  of  human  behavioral  re- 
search. These  projects  also  should  be  subject 
to  close  institutional  control  and  review  and 
to  prior  approval  by  local,  ethical  commit- 
tees as  well. 

I  kno:v  that  you  appreciate  the  extreme 
Importance  of  the  questions  raised  by  these 
projects.  WTille  I  am  aware  that  the  ques- 
tions I  have  asked  wUl  require  a  substantial 
amount  of  work,  I  believe  that  the  subject 
matter's  importance  weU  Justifies  the 
burden. 

With  kindest  wishes, 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15,  1974] 

United    States    B.uis    Cbime    Tnro   Use    on 

Behavioe   Modification 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

Washington,  February  14. — The  Govern- 
ment today  banned  any  further  use  of  Fed- 
eral anti-crime  money  for  behavior  modi- 
fication, calUng  a  halt  of  the  prc^ams  it 
has  ftinded  for  the  systematic  manipulation 
of  the  behavior  of  ininates.  Juvenile  offenders 
and  alcoholics. 

It  also  banned  the  use  of  Federal  anti- 
crime  money  for  psychoeiu-gery,  medical  re- 
search and  chemotherapy. 

The  ban,  effective  immediately,  was  an- 
nounced this  afternoon  by  Donald  E.  San- 
tarelli,  administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  It  means 
that  prisons  and  other  institutions  now  us- 
ing LJE.A.A.  funds  for  such  things  as  neuro- 
logical research  and  drug  experimentation 
will  have  either  to  cease  operations  or  to 
find  other  funding. 

The  ban  does  not  mean  a  total  halt  to  the 
use  of  behavior  modification  In  law  enforce- 
ment. It  applies  only  to  funds  provided  by 
L.E.A.A.,  and  whUe  the  Federal  agency  is 
considered  a  prime  source  of  money  In  this 
area  a  number  of  other  agencies,  both  state 
and  local,  have  also  financed  behavorlal  pro- 
grams. 

The  agency's  funding  In  the  last  thre^ 
years  has  included  $130,000  In  grants  to  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rloo  for  neurological 
research  into  the  correlations  between  crim- 
inal behavior  and  brain  damage. 

rSI     WITHIN    STATES 

A  study  by  The  New  York  Times  has  fovmd 
that  behavior  modification  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  and  controversial — 
law  enforcement  tool  In  recent  years. 

At  least  one  state  prison  system  has  been 
Injecting  misbehaving  prisoners  with  a  drug 
that  produces  vomiting,  for  Instance.  At 
least  two  states  apply  electric  shock  to  male 
sex  offenders,  particularly  chUd  molesters, 
in  an  attempt  to  change  their  behavior  by 
focusing  their  attractions  on  a  more  "suit- 
able" subject,  adult  women. 

"This   is   going    to   be   one   of   the   trends 
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of  the  futiire,"  aald  Al  Bronst«ln.  director 
of  the  national  priaon  project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Libertlea  Unloa  IVxindatlon.  Both 
Mr.  BronstelB  and  Diane  Bauer  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  contend  that  unlea 
abuses  of  liebaTior  modification  tn  the  law 
enforcement  area  are  stopped,  there  will  be 
abases  later  loTOlylng  hyperkinetic  children 
and  the  elderly. 

L.R.AA.  funding  In  the  last  three  years 
has  Included  9130,000  In  grants  to  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Puerto  Rico  for  neurological  re- 
search Into  the  correlation  between  criminal 
behavior  and  brain  damage. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  project  states  that  once 
suSdent  data  and  "expertise"  are  acquired  a 
**pnMpeettTe  community  search  can  be  made 
looking  for  young  Individuals  who  may  suf- 
fer from  undiagnosed  cerebral  or  neurological 
pathology  which  may  contribute,  or  in  some 
manner  be  significantly  associated,  with 
criminal  behavior." 

BEHAVTO*    OF    SOCIOPATHS 

Other  projects  funded  by  the  agency  range 
from  a  drug  experimentation  program  In 
ChUicothe,  Ohio.  In  which  drugs  were  given 
to  tnma'..es  In  an  effort  to  alter  the  "Institu- 
tional behavior  and  adjustment  patterns"  of 
sociopaths,  to  a  manuscript  on  the  Issue  of 
"whether  there  are  certain  klnd.s  of  human 
behavior  which  the  criminal  law  cannot 
coerce." 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admln- 
Inlstratlon  also  gave  a  Pennsylvania  correc- 
tional institution  funds  for  a  behavior  modi- 
fication program  for  youthfxil  offenders, 
"based  on  Dr.  B.  P.  Skinner's  reinforcement 
prtnctples,"  In  which  a  reinforcer.  or  reward. 
Is  given  at  each  stape  at  which  a  subject 
produces  the  specified  behavior. 

Mr.  Santareill,  wboee  agency  was  created  to 
provide  Federal  funding  to  state  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies  under  President 
Nixon's  antlcrlme  program,  did  not  describe 
or  mention  any  erf  theee  programs  In  his  an- 
nouncement today. 

He  said  simply  that  a  staff  review  had  dls- 
eloMd  that  a  "number"  of  L.E.A.A.-funded 
programs  -may  Involve  medical  research, 
medical  experimentation  or  behavior  modi- 
fication." 

He  also  said  that  "to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge," his  agency  had  not  funded  any  psycho- 
surgery— a  process  In  which  tiny  portions  of 
tlflsue  deep  in  the  brain  are  destroyed 
tlmnigh  surgery,  electricity,  radiation  or  ul- 
trasound to  erase  svmptotns  of  otherwiae 
unootttroUable  behavioral  and  emotional  dis- 
«rder«. 

Aooording  to  Mr.  Santareill,  psychosurgery 
Is  "so  fraught  with  peril  and  uncertainty" 
Ml  not  to  be  "appropriate"  for  the  agency's 
funding.  The  other  types  of  projects  are  now 
bslng  banned,  he  said,  because  the  agency 
does  not  have  the  "technical  and  professional 
skills"  needed  to  "screen,  evaluate,  or  moni- 
tor sucb  projects." 

Krr   TOOl.    OVER   WATION 

InvestlgaUon  by  The  New  York  Times 
over  the  lart  two  wee'its  has  found  that  be- 
havior modification — whether  through  psy- 
cbological  techniques  based  on  principles 
auch  as  the  Skianer  -reward"  theory  or 
through  psychological  methods  combined 
with  drugs  or  alecta-ic  shock — has  become  a 
significant  tool  In  Axoerlcan  law  enforcement. 

On  the  Federal  level,  in  addition  to 
L.E^-A.-fundeU  programs,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  or  Is  planning  a  number  of  proj- 
ects that,  acoording  to  its  director  of  mental 
health  programs.  Involve  "principles  of  be- 
havior modification."  The  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Is  funding 
■evenJ  behavioral  modification  programs  for 
jovenilAS. 

Several  states  also  employ  behavior  modi- 
fication in  their  prtson  systems.  At  least 
two — WtMonsln  and  Connecticut — use  elec- 


tric shock  treatments  lo  an  effort  to  alter  be- 
havior patterns  of  sex  offenders. 

The  Conneetlcut  program  has  been  In  op- 
eration for  about  elx  months;  Wisconsin's, 
since  1967.  In  Wisconsin,  male  Inmates  who 
agree  to  participate  are  given  what  officials 
there  describe  as  an  "vncomfortable"  shock 
from  a  one-and-a-half-battery  cell  In  an  ef- 
fort to  transfer  their  feelings  of  sexual  at- 
traction from  children  to  adults. 

In  Connecticut — where  officlBls  describe  the 
«hock  as  "mild"  and  combine  It  with  hyp- 
nosis— the  Inmates  are  given  the  shocks  as 
they  watch  sUdes  of  children. 

lOWA  STSTIM  trPSET 

Some  states  have  also  used  "aversive" 
drugs,  on  a  smaller  principle:  to  associate  an 
unpleasant  sensation  with  behavior  that  Is 
deemed  unacceptable. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
cently ruled  that  the  aversive  drug  program 
of  the  Iowa  prison  system  was  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  and  thus  unconstitutional 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment — overruling 
the  trial  court,  which  had  simply  dismissed 
the  Inmates'  complaint. 

The  Iowa  program,  according  to  the  ap- 
peals court  involved  a  drug  called  apmor- 
phine  that  was  injected  vvithout  their  con- 
sent into  Inmates  who  violated  prison  be- 
havior rules. 

"When  It  was  deteimtned  to  administer 
the  drug,"  the  court  wrote  In  its  opinion, 
"the  inmate  was  taken  to  a  room  near  the 
nurses'  station  which  ccntained  only  a  water 
closet  and  there  given  the  Injection.  He  was 
then  exercised  and  v;lthln  about  15  minutes 
he  began  vomiting.  The  vomiting  lasted  from 
15  minutes  to  an  hour.  There  is  also  a  tem- 
porary cardiovascul.ir  effect  which  involves 
some  change  in  blood  pressure  and  'In  the 
heart.'  This  aversion  type  'therapy'  is  based 
on  'Pavlovlan  conditioning.'  " 

The  court  did  not  totally  ban  the  treat- 
ment, however.  It  said  that  the  lower  court 
should  enjoin  the  use  of  the  drug  except 
when  the  treatment  was  authorized  by  a 
doctor  and  given  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  Inmate  after  he  had  been  advised  of 
his  right  to  end  it  at  any  time. 

INCREAS:E    IU    CKmClSM 

As  the  use  of  behavior  modification  tech- 
niques in  law  enforcement  has  grown,  so 
have  the  criticism  and  concern.  Prifioners 
rights  groups  and  civil  liberatians — as  well  as 
some  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  and  doctor.s — 
have  questioned  both  the  propriety  and  the 
efficacy  of  such  projects. 

A  major  issue  has  been  whether  Inmates 
can  ever  give  a  truly  Informed  "consent"  to 
such  procedures,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  In- 
mates may  believe  that  they  will  Improve 
their  chances  for  early  parole  If  they  cooper- 
ate with  prison  officials'  requests  to  partici- 
pate In  a  special  program. 

Other  concerns  Include  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate guidelines  for  such  projects  and  the 
Incomplete  state  of  the  science. 

Some  critics  have  flatly  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  using  behavior  modification — whether 
purely  psychological  or  whether  combined 
with  drugs  or  shock — in  law  enforcement. 
But  others  have  taken  a  less  strmgent  view, 
saying  that  behavioral  modification,  If 
properly  used  on  truly  consenting  persons, 
may  tn  fact  help  prisoners  escape  long  prison 
terms. 

L.E.A.A.  says  It  cannot  provide  any  esti- 
mate of  either  the  amount  of  money  It  has 
spent  or  the  number  of  projects  it  has 
funded  on  behavior  modification. 

A  request  for  such  Information  by  The 
Times  two  weeks  ago  was  answered  by  the 
agericy  yetiterday  with  a  computer  read-out 
of  some  400  projects  that  it  said  "might" 
somehow  be  connected  to  behavior  research. 

Prom  a'prellminary  review  of  this  read-out, 
as  well  as  of  some  grant  application.^  and  re- 
ports on  other  projects  i^jecifically  Identified 
by  Ttie  Tlmefl  for  L.E.A.A.,  it  was  possible  to 
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pinpoint  at  least  about  $1.5-mlUlon  spent 
on  projects  involving  behavior  modification. 
Asked  how  the  agency  would  halt  currently 
operating  projects  covered  by  the  ban  when 
It  did  not  know  what  those  projects  were,  a 
spokesman  said  that  "some  of  t*ie  details 
have  to  be  worked"  but  that  there  would  be 
a  "careful  screening"  by  agency  headquarters 
here  and  by  its  regional  offices. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Friday 
Feb.  15,  1974) 

Mind  Co^fTaol,  Stxtoies  Will  Lose  Pending 
(By  Robert  A.  Jones) 

WAsmNCTON — The  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  Thursday  cut  off  the 
funding  of  programs  that  seek  to  alter  the 
behavior  of  criminal  offenders  through  brain 
surgery,  drug  treatment  or  a  process  called 
"aversion  therapy." 

LEAA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Santareill 
described  the  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams as  "fraught  with  peril."  He  said  all 
future  requests  for  funding  of  such  programs 
would  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  fund  cutoff  also  applies  to  any  LEAA 
programs  that  engage  in  medical  research  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  Santareill  said. 

The  LEAA  directive  exempted  from  the 
ban  programs  which  are  "generally  recog- 
nized '  as  "not  subjecting  the  patient  to 
physical  or  psychological  risk."  The  directive 
listed  methadone  maintenance  and  certain 
alcoholism  treatment  programs  sis  examples 
of  exempted  techniques. 

The  fimdlng  cutoff  appears  to  terminate 
the  plans  of  several  neurophyslologlcal  cent- 
ers that  had  advocated  experimental  treat- 
ment of  prison  Inmates  found  guilty  of  vi- 
olent or  aex -oriented  crimes. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  programs 
has  been  the  proposed  Center  for  the  Study 
and  Reduction  of  Violence  at  UCLA,  which 
the  California  arm  of  the  LEAA  agreed  "In 
principle"  to  fund  In  July,  1973. 

In  his  proposal  to  the  California  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice,  Dr.  Louis  J.  West,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  head  the  center,  said  it 
would  conduct  "studies  of  abnormal  elec- 
trical activities  within  the  brain  (which) 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  neurological  and 
physiological  laboratories:  to  clarify  their 
relationship  to  various  types  of  violent  be- 
havior. 

•The  subjects  of  such  studies  will  include 
hyperkinetic  children  and  Individuals  who 
have  committed  sggresBlve  or  violent  sex 
crimes." 

Although  in  later  testimony  before  the 
state  Senate  Health  Committee  West  denied 
that  he  planned  to  use  psychosurgery  on 
his  subjects,  plans  for  the  center  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  from  clvU  rights  groups  and 
public  officials. 

Last  nnwnth.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights, 
questioned  i^proval  of  the  center  by  the 
LEAA  and  said  the  medical  techniques  "raise 
profound  moral  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions." 

A  spokesman  for  the  LEAA  In  Sacramento 
said  that  Thursday's  directive  "sounds  like  it 
will  kill  the  idea  for  the  center." 

The  LEAA  cutoff  leaves  the  possiblhty, 
however,  that  funding  for  such  programs 
could  be  obtained  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Advocates  of  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams claim  such  treatments  would  enable 
some  repeated  criminal  offenders  to  be  re- 
leased into  society,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
to  governments  of  long  prison  terms. 

"Aversion  therapy"  seeks  to  program  of- 
fenders away  from  violence  by  punishing 
them   with   electrical    shocks   or   very   loud 
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noises  Immediately  after  they  have  been 
stimulated  Into  violent  moods  by  therapists. 
Various  clvU  rights  groups  protested  the 
techniques,  claiming  they  could  lead  to  be- 
havior control  on  a  wider  scale.  The  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  which  has  led  the  fight 
against  the  programs,  applauded  the  LEAA 
ban  but  said,  "We  will  continue  to  monitor 
jovernment  projects  of  this  kind,  partic- 
ularly those  funded  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Me;iuU  Health." 


When  we  are  parting 
You  will  always  hear  us  say 
God  bless  us  senior  cilizeiLs 
liiich  night  and  everj-  day. 


testing,  such  as  would  be  required  under 
S.  2845. 


ITS  A  NAME  IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd  I.  Tilgh- 
man  of  Suitland,  Md.,  who  will  be  cele- 
brating his  78th  birthday  on  February  25, 
1974.  Mr.  Tilghman  has  continued  to 
remain  active  in  his  retirement  years 
and  one  of  his  activities  is  poetry.  He  en- 
closed with  his  letter  a  copy  of  a  poem 
he  has  written  entitled  "It's  a  Name  in 
the  Nation".  This  poem  reflects  the  posi- 
tive and  healthy  attitude  Mr.  Tilghman 
has  assumed  towards  his  status  as  a 
senior  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  entitled  "It's  a  Name 
in  the  Nation"  by  Mr.  Floyd  I.  Tilghman 
of  Suitland,  Md.,  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Ir's  A  Naue  In  the  Nation 
(By  Lloyd  I.  Tilghman) 
Senior  citizens  Is  a  name 
That  God  gave  us  to  wear 
We  trod  along  the  elder  path 
As  if  no  one  were  there 

Sometimes  we  need  a  cane  or  crutch 
Or  even  a  wheel  chair 
We  give  each  other  a  helphig  hand 
And  other  things  we  share 

Senior  citizens  Is  a  name 
We'll  all  share  some  day 
Age  has  no  limit  course 
Ii  spreads  out  every  way 

Our  name  will  always  be  the  same 
Our  age  they  call  It  old 
We  count  the  days  as  they  go  by 
Up  to  a  hundred  fold 

Senior  citizens  Lb  a  name 
That  time  can  only  tell 
Something  that  God  gave  us  to  wear 
A  name  we  love  so  well 

Sometimes  we're  called  old  timers 
We  answer  to  our  name 
God  gave  us  the  time  and  age 
Old  folks  are  not  to  blame 

Senior  citizens  Is  a  name 
In  a  class  of  Its  own 
God  gave  It  to  us  to  keep 
Year  after  year  Its  grown 

We  have  a  vuilon  of  our  own 
It  moves  ou  slow  with  care 
Its  called  tlie  senior  citizens 
We  meet  year  after  year 

Senior  citizens  is  a  name 
We  earn  from  year  to  year 
It's  sometimes  we're  proud  \r,  be 
That  God  gave  us  to  share 

Now  we  bend  our  knees  and  sa? 
Thank  God  for  what  he  has  done 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  us 
Each  and  every  one 

We  trod  along  the  outer  path 
The  hurried  pass  us  by 
We  take  oiir  stride  step  by  step 
No  other  way  to  try 


FOOD  ADDITIVES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 20.  1973.  I  inti-oduced  a  bill  tS. 
2845 )  to  require  testing  of  food  additives 
to  determine  whether  they  cause  birth 
defects — mutagenesis — or  genetic  dam- 
age— teratogenesis.  Based  on  information 
we  had  at  that  time,  the  introductory- 
remarks  stated  that  one  widely  used 
preservative,  butylated  hydrox^•toluene — 
BHT — an  antioxidant,  had  been  banned 
in  Britain. 

We  have  received  new  informaticai 
from  the  British  Food  Standards  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fish- 
eries and  Food,  outlining  the  present 
status  of  BHT  and  BHA— butylated  hy- 
droxyanisole— another  antioxidant,  in 
Britain. 

The  British  Embassy,  in  a  letter  to  us. 
February  5. 1974.  writes: 

When  tiie  regulations  (governing  food  ad- 
ditives) were  reviewed  in  1963,  the  Food 
Siandards  Committee  re<-ommended  that 
BHT  (hut  not  BHA)  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  permitted  antioxidants  be- 
cause It  was  thought  that  the  margin  of 
safety  wns  less  than  for  the  other  permitted 
antioxidants.  However,  In  subsequent  sup- 
plementary reports  this  recommendation  wss 
revised  nnd  lis  continued  use  was  permitted. 
There  were,  however,  certain  continuing 
doubts  about  the  significance  of  obseri-ed 
liver  enlargements  in  tett  animals  receiving 
low  doses  of  BHT.  These  doubts  were  almost 
entirely  resolved  as  a  re^sult  of  furtlier  con- 
sideration by  our  Expert  Advisory  Committee 
and  this  was  dealt  with  In  a  supplementarv 
report  Issued  In  1971.  This  report  recom- 
mended the  continued  use  of  BHT. 

Oiu-  Expert  Advisory  Commit* ee  are  at 
present  engaged  in  a  full  review  of  the  1966 
regulations.  This  will  Involve  consideration 
of  all  the  available  toxlcologlcal  data  (in- 
cluding the  recent  Russian  evidence  on  BHA 
examined  at  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the  Joint 
PAO,  WHO  Expert  Committee  oa  Food  Addi- 
tives, held  last  year)  on  all  the  permitted 
antioxidants  including  BHA  and  BHT.  The 
report  of  our  Expert  Committee  will  even- 
tually be  published,  to^iether  with  the  toxi- 
cologlcal  evaluation,  towards  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  Food  Researcli  Institut*  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  advises  us: 

Our  own  studies  iJiow  that  monkeys  metab- 
olize the  antioxidants  as  man  does',  not  like 
rodents.  We  have  been  luiable  to  demonstrate 
harm  from  feeding  BHA  and  BHT  to  adult 
and  infant  monkeys. 

The  Joint  FAO  WHO  Expert  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Additives  recently  shifted 
BHA  and  BHT  from  permanent  to  "tem- 
porary" status  as  regards  an  acceptable 
daily  intake— ADI.  The  committee,  in  a 
report,  said  recent  evidence  indicates — 

Pos-slble  effects  on  reproduction  in  the  rat, 
when  BHA,  alone  or  with  propyl  gallate,  is 
mixed  with  lard  in  the  diet. 

The  "temporar>-"  status  for  acceptable 
daily  intake  on  these  additives  was  made, 
pending  further  studies  of  the  effect  on 
reproduction  of  BHA,  used  alone  or  in 
mixtures. 

Scientists  at  present  clearly  disagree 
on  the  safety  of  these  additives,  which 
points  to  the  need  for  fiutlier  study  and 


LEFTO\TRS    FOR    L.\TIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  meeting  of 
United  States  and  Latin  American  for- 
eign ministers  which  will  take  place  next 
week  in  Mexico  City.  This  occasion  is 
portentous  not  only  for  the  future  of 
hemispliere  relations  but  also  for  the  di- 
rection of  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  Ameii:a  and  indeed  toward  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world.  When  Sec- 
retary oi  State  Kissinger  travels  soutli 
to  this  foreign  ministers  sunnriit.  he  and 
his  couiiteiparts  will  face  a  lull  aiid  di- 
verse agenda.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
extraoixlinarj-  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  bring  our  Latin  American  pol- 
icy into  step  with  the  times.  This  is  a 
chaiice  we  must  not  miss  for  a  new  be- 
giiuiing  ill  our  relations  v.itli  our  Latin 
neighbors,  a  beginning  tliat  will  escliew 
the  rhetoiic  of  the  past,  that  will  scrap 
the  sloganeering  and  will  substitute 
some  substance.  In  his  first — and  last — 
major  addiess  on  oui'  Latin  American 
policy,  back  in  1969,  President  Nixon 
said  there  should  be  'fewer  pi-omises 
and  more  action"  vis-a-vis  the  Latin."i. 
At  that  iime  I  applauded  what,  appeared 
to  be  a  new  dimension  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  an  awarene.ss  of  the  importance 
of  Latin  America  to  tlie  United  States 
and  a  desire  to  replace  empty  promises 
with  more  substantive  and  meaningful 
cooi>eration  to  face  the  rapidly  de\clop-  I 
ing  problems  of  the  hemisphere.  I 

But  words  have  not  been  followed  by 
action  or  commitment.  Tliis  auspicious 
beginning  turned  out  to  be  the  la^t  land- 
mark of  Presidential  interest  in  the  area 
£>nd  President  Nixon's  intention  of  visit- 
ing Latin  America  before  the  end  of  1373 
has  gone  by  the  wayside. 

Statements  of  good  intentions  are  not 
enotigh;  reiteration  of  tii'ed  old  slogans  i-s 
not  enough;  benign  neglect  is  not 
enouph.  Problems  tliat  are  not  necessarily 
of  our  maKMng  but  for  v.hich  we  have 
offeied  no  real  solutions  are  creating 
pointfi  of  friction  between  us.  And  new 
political  and  economic  trends  are  eme:x'- 
ing  in  Latin  America  which  require  a  re- 
thinking of  some  of  our  traditional 
policies  tow^d  that  area.  I 

Secretai-y  Kissinger  amioiuiced  several 
weeks  ago  that  there  would  be  new  ini- 
tiatives in  Latin  America.  That  was  a 
welcome  statement  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the.se  initiatives  are  forthcoming. 
Next  weeks  meeting  in  Mexico  provides 
a  perfect  forum  and  I  urge  Secretarj-  Kis- 
singer to  engage  in  a  serious,  substantive 
dialog  with  liis  Latin  counterparts. 
We — and  they — have  had  enough 
rhetoric.  Let  us  now  avoid  headline- 
grabbing  spmts  of  diplomacy  and  start 
to  work  hard  on  problems  close  to  home. 
A  good  way  to  start  is  by  making  use  of 
the  Mexico  City  forum  for  a  top-level 
dialog  to  agree  on  common  goals  for 
our  hemisphere,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
.«;aiy  commitments  to  achieve  these  goals. 
We  meet  with  the  Cliinese,  the  Russians, 
the  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  the  Cana- 
dians, the  Arabs;  our  neighbors  to  the 
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south  deserve  a  place  In  our  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  as  welL  They  deserve 
to  be  consulted  on  their  perceptions  of 
hemisphere  problems  for  we  have  passed 
the  era  when  the  United  States  could 
singlehandedly  direct  the  course  of  this 
hemisphere. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well 
to  develop  a  policy  of  aid  tlirough  trade 
in  Latin  America.  Foreign  aid  has  not 
beoi  the  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  de- 
veloping world  and  that  kind  of  aid  is 
neiUier  feasible  from  our  own  point  of 
view  nor  always  desirable  from  the  re- 
cipients' iwlnt  of  view.  We  have  talked 
about  generalized  trade  preferences  for 
too  long.  Now  that  such  a  pr(nx>6al  is  in- 
cluded in  the  trade  bill  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
I  am  hopeful  that  euctiaa  will  replace 
verbiage  and  Latin  America  will  get  the 
trade  preferences  it  so  urgently  needs. 

We  also  need  to  clarify  the  role  of  pri- 
vate investments  in  Latin  America  as 
well  as  that  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions. United  States  private  investment 
in  Latin  America  has  had  a  far  from  sat- 
isfactory relationship  with  host  govern- 
ments and  resentment  has  smoldered  in 
Latin  countries  over  the  domination  by 
U.8.  investors  and  their  political  Influ- 
ence in  the  coimtrles  where  they  operate. 
Imposition  by  Latin  natiwis  of  higher 
taxes  on  corporate  enterprise,  restric- 
tions on  American  companies  and  in- 
vestments, and  nationalization  of  U.S. 
companies  without  compensation  have 
discouraged  much-needed  investment 
and  teclinical  expertise.  It  is  time  to  re- 
examine these  policies  and  formulate  a 
code  of  conduct  for  responsible  inter- 
national compcuiies,  setting  forth  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  company 
in  the  country  where  it  operates,  and 
making  clear  provision  for  the  resolution 
of  disputes. 

We  should  review  our  Cuba  policy  and 
move  toward  normalizing  relations  with 
Cuba  and  I  urge  Secretary  Kissinger  to 
discuss  this  move,  which  I  suggested  last 
year,  with  his  Latin  colleagues.  In  view 
of  our  new  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  consistency  demands  a  simUar 
posture  toward  our  closest  neighbor. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  our  ex- 
perience with  China,  we  learned  that 
20  years  of  noncommunication  and 
isolation  handicapped  us  ^  well  as  the 
Chinese.  We  learned  that  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  live  in  ignorance  of  any  other 
nation  in  this  shrinking  world.  We  can- 
not afford  to  close  our  eyes  and  our 
minds  to  the  existence  of  any  nation 
simply  because  we  do  not  fully  support 
its  policies.  Clearly  we  have  more  to  gain 
from  talking  with  people  than  from  ig- 
noring them. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  benefits  and 
access  to  Cuba's  sizable  deposits  of  im- 
portant raw  materials,  improving  rela- 
tions with  Cia>a  would  demonstrate  a 
new  politics^  maturity  in  the  United 
States;  a  willingness  to  respect  differ- 
ences among  peoples;  and  a  realization 
tliat  Latin  America  is  seeking  to  fulfill 
its  destiny  in  its  own  way. 

As  the  p^ple  of  Latin  America  strive 
toward  this  goal,  they  need  our  coi^)- 
eration,  our  understanding  and  our  sup- 
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port.  Now  when  the  need  for  coordina- 
tion of  effort  is  greater  than  ever,  let  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  strive  for  a 
new  spirit  of  hemiqiheric  co<^)€ration, 
for  development  and  progress  and  for  a 
partnership  to  shape  the  future  of  our 
nations. 

Our  backs  have  been  turned  on  Latin 
America  for  too  long.  From  the  time  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  150  years  ago,  we 
have  viewed  Latin  America  as  our  own 
special  preserve.  We  have  come  to  take  it 
for  granted.  In  recent  years,  we  have  lost 
track  of  what  Latin  America  means  to 
MS,  not  just  strategically  and  economi- 
cally, in  terms  of  trade  and  raw  mate- 
rials, but  also  as  a  hemispheric  neighbor 
and  a  growing  member  of  the  conmiu- 
nlty  of  nations  with  problems  and  po- 
tentials we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  next 
week  in  Mexico  City  to  reassert  our  role 
as  good  neighbor  to  a  continent  that  Is 
threatened  with  instability,  overwhelmed 
by  problems  of  widespread  poverty  and 
illiteracy,  soaring  birth  rates,  rampant 
disease,  and  high  mortality  rates.  If  we 
can  demonstrate  our  capacity  to  work 
with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  a  spirit  of 
true  partnership,  we  will  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  dealing  with  similar  prob- 
lems elsewhere.  We  have  at  oiu-  door  in 
Mexico  City  an  opportunity  to  estabUsh 
a  precedent  for  international  coopera- 
tion and  it  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 


CATERPILLAR 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 5  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
breakfast  in  the  Capitol  hosted  by  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Senator  Steven- 
son and  other  Senators  and  staff  mem- 
bers were  aLso  present. 

The  Caterpillar  storj',  as  outlined  by 
Chairman  William  FVanklin  and  Presi- 
dent Lee  Morgan  Is  certainly  impressive. 
Caterpillar  sales,  exports,  emplosTnent, 
and  favorable  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  were  all  up  in  1973. 
In  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
Caterpillar's  net  favorable  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  account 
exceeded  $1  billion. 

Caterpillar's  record  in  international 
markets  Is  particularly  impressive.  In 
1973,  Caterpillar  had  over  %U/2  billion  in 
sales  outside  the  United  States,  of  which 
better  than  $1  billion  resulted  from  direct 
U.S.  exports.  Caterpillar's  international 
activities  have  not  been  at  the  expense 
of  reduced  domestic  activities  but  rather 
have  resulted  in  increased  domestic  em- 
ployment, investment,  and  sales.  As  Mr. 
Franklin  pointed  out  at  the  breakfast: 

In  1950,  our  employment  was  almost  25,000. 
7,500  of  those  jobs  were  dependent  on  ex- 
ports. In  1973,  U.S.  employment  exceeded 
59,000,  and  of  that  number,  40  percent  or 
over  23.000  Jobs  are  dependent  on  the  busi- 
ness generated  by  our  exports. 

Mr.  Franklin  outlined  his,  attitude  to 
international  trade  policy  by  saying: 

On  the  basis  oX  our  experience  and  analy- 
sis, we  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
various  countries  In  which  we  do  business 
have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  tne  trade  as  opposed 
to  the  protection  of  domestic  industries. 


Mr.  Morgan  addressed  himself  to  the 
pending  trade  legislation  in  the  Senate 
He  feels  that  on  balance  the  House- 
passed  trade  bill  is  sound  legislation  that 
will  continue  to  encourage  U.S.  growth 
and  progress.  The  one  area  of  the  trade 
bill  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  some  question 
about  was  the  section  denying  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  tariff  treatment  to  nonmar- 
ket  economies.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  means  other  than  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  could  be  found  to  accomplish 
the  ends  desired.  Mr.  Morgan  also  made 
a  strong  statement  on  behalf  of  freer 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  Caterpillar  story  is 
one  that  demonstrates  that  an  American 
corporation,  soimdly  managed,  can  ag- 
gressively and  succesafully  compete  in 
world  markets,  with  benefits  for  company 
and  country  i^ike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  delivered  by  Mr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Morgan,  as  well  as  a 
statistical  sheet  on  Caterpillar's  activi- 
ties be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CATERPILI.AR  TRACTOB  CO., 

Peoria,  III. 
(Remarks  by  Lee  L.  Morgan) 

We  can't  emphasize  enough  the  direct  posi- 
tive relationship  between  the  trad©  volume 
Increase  from  1950  through  1973,  and  Its 
effect  on  our  V3.  employment,  the  expansion 
of  our  tJ.S.  facilities,  and  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  contribution. 

We  believe  the  Trade  Reform  Act,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  Is  good,  so\ind,  and  reasonable 
legislation,  and  will  continue  to  encourage 
U.S.  growth  and  progress.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  addressing 
tariff  and  NTBs,  adjustment  assistance  for 
affected  workers,  and  consideration  of  tariff 
preferences  for  developing  countries  will 
continue  the  hard-won  progress  in  improv- 
ing world  economic  relationships.  A  rela- 
tionship that  we  have  benefited  from,  both 
for  ourselves  and  the  nation. 

To  continue  the  world  movement  toward 
freer  trade.  VS.  representatives  in  Geneva  at 
the  GATT  negotiations  need  the  mandate 
found  in  the  trade  reform  bill  for  Improving 
trade  agreements  and  removing  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  world  commerce. 

However,  we  find  oiireelves  In  support  of 
those  who  believe  it  \mfortunate  that  the 
House  selected  this  vehicle  for  expressing  dis- 
approval of  Soviet  emigration  practices. 
While  we  sympathize  with  and  understand 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard,  we 
hope  that  other  ways  can  be  found  to  com- 
municate this  concern. 

Over  the  past  several  administrations, 
companies  like  ours  have  been  encouraged 
to  explore  business  opportunities  within 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  U£.SJl.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  We  support  the  view 
that  trade  with  the  East  can  also  lead  to 
improved  long  term  political  relationships. 

Restraining  the  President  f^om  granting 
MFN  to  non-market  countries  discriminates 
against  imports  from  nations  with  whom 
the  United  States  Is  attempting  to  Improve 
relationships.  However,  we  suspect  that  the 
greater  effect  will  be  on  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  rather  than  sharply  increasing  our 
Imports  from  her. 

As  you  know,  the  House-passed  Trade  Re- 
form Act  would  also  deny  Exlmbank  credits 
on  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviets,  and  to  all 
other  Eastern  European  countries  (excepting 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia).  We  believe  that  if 
this  provision  Is  retained  In  Its  present  form 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  severely  discourage  sale 
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of  V.3.  goods  to  the  XJ.S.SJR.  . .  .  leaving  that 
vast  market  to  other  trading  nations,  such  as 
Japan  and  Western  Europe,  which  support 
their  exports  with   their  own  development 

banks. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  we  recognize  the 
position  taken  by  those  who  favor  sanctions 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  treats  her  people;  namely  restricting  the 
free  emigration  of  her  Jewish  population  and 
certain  intellectuals.  It  Is  also  compatible 
with  our  history  and  tradition  that  the 
United  Stales  be  concerned  with  the  treat- 
ment of  people,  regardless  of  the  .segment  of 
the  world  community  they  represent. 

Our  observations  are  that,  if  possible, 
means  other  than  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
should  be  found  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

Therefore,  we  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  limitations  on  trading  with 
the  Soviets  could  be  softened,  or  whether  a 
common  ground  of  compromise  could  be 
found. 

Bill  Franklin  started  our  presentation  with 
the  observation  that  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  a  successful  exporter.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  continuation  of  this  succes.s  Is 
in  large  measure  depending  on  the  kind  of 
trade  bill  Congress  approves. 

Our  experience  clearly  indicates  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  or  Investment  in  the  U.S.  Rather,  we 
are  pan  of  the  free  trading  community  that 
produces  contributions  for  home  and  host 
countries  alike. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  question  of  free 
trade  versus  protectionism  must  recognL^e 
that  the  crux  of  all  trade  Is  Its  multilateral, 
reciprocal  basis.  In  order  to  sell  products 
abroad,  goods  and  services  must  be  bought 
from  others  in  exchange  ...  a  free  and  flexi- 
ble economic  exchange  between  nations.  We 
believe  this  can  best  be  achieved  tlirough  a 
strong  United  States  position  at  the  GAIT 
discussions.  Negotiations  based  on  a  positive 
trade  measure  that  does  not  restrict  America's 
ability  to  compete  in  world  buslne.ss. 

We  hope  tliat  our  remarks  have  been  help- 
ful in  your  understanding  of  Caterpillar's 
philosophy  and  practice  of  multinational 
business.  As  you  deliberate  such  matters  as 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  and  multinational  cor- 
porations, please  call  on  us  should  you  find 
that  some  of  our  experiences  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Gentlemen,  we  Invite  and  welcome  your 
questions  and  observations. 

C.\TiapiLLAR   Tractor   Co. 
(Remarks  by  William  H.  Franklin) 

Good  morning!  I'm  Bill  PraT>klln.  Senator 
Percy — Senator  Stevcnron — other  members 
of  the  Senate — and  guests — on  behalf  of  my 
Caterpillar  associates,  I  welcome  you  to  this 
breakfast  meeting. 

We're  honored  to  meet  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  compare  thinking  on  subjects  in  which 
we  have  real  miitiial  interest. 

Caterpillar,  as  you  know,  is  an  .^rne^lcan- 
ba.Ted  multinational  corporr,t!on.  A  company 
that  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  becoming 
one  of  the  cotintry's  largest  exporters.  Among 
our  aims  today  is  to  revle'w  for  you  our 
foreign  trade  experience— espyeclallv  owt  ex- 
perience in  1973  which  w,as.  in  fact  our  very 
best  year.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
Caterpillar  sales  resulting  from  U.S.  exports 
exceeded  »1  billion. 

Regarding  trade,  we  seek  your  sumort— 
and  the  suppcw^  of  your  collcajmer— for  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  rou  for  your  de- 
liberation. 

But,  before  we  address  this  subject.  I  sttg- 
gest  that  we  have  breakfast.  Please  join  me! 

With  me  today  are  Company  officers  that 
have  responsibility  for  areas  directly  related 
to  our  multinational  operations,  and  others 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  representing 
the  Company  in  public  and  governmental 
matters. 


I  would  like  to  Introduce  them  to  you : 

Bill  Naumann,  'Vice  Chairman. 

Lee  Morgan,  President. 

VlrgU  Grant,  Executive  Vice  President. 

Bob  Gllmore,  Executive  'Vice  President. 

Chappy  Chapman,  Vice  President. 

Roger  Kelley,  Vice  President — who,  I  note, 
some  of  you  rdready  know— from  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Defense  Dept. 

Ed  Echlegel,  Vice  President. 

Byron  DeHaan.  Public  Affairs  Mannger. 

Bill  Dronen,  Governmental  Affairs  Manager. 

Henry  HoUlng,  Governmental  Affairs. 

I  v.nnder  if  I  ccuUl  call  o'.i  ot:r  co-hosts — 
Chuo''-;  Percy  and  Adlai  Steven3on— for  their 
comments  before  we  make  our  presentations. 

Although  my  remarks  v,ill  be  brief,  I  In- 
tend to  comment  on  Caterpillar's  1273  re.'^ults 
and  to  tTP.ce  our  gro-.nh  both  at  heme  and 
abroad.  In  doing  this,  v.e  will  emphasize 
v.-hat  we  believe  to  be  the  Imorct  of  our 
operations  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Our  main 
objective  ia  to  encourage  your  pa-sage  of  a 
trade  reform  bill  that  v.lU  set  the  stage  for 
multilateral  reduction  of  trading  restraints. 

Before  you  is  our  newly  publlsiied  1973 
Annual  Report.  You  are  among  the  first  to 
receive  a  copy.  I  wil!  make  references  to 
information  contained  In  this  report 
fnruughout  my  remarks. 

1973  was  a  good  year  for  Caterpillar.  For 
tlie  nrst  time  our  sales  exceeded  S3  billion. 
This  is  an  increase  of  22"   over  1972. 

Our  1973  record  wa.s  the  result  of  a  num- 
ber r.f  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a 
relatl-ely  favorable  business  climate  in  the 
U.S.  The  Congress  and  the  Administraticu 
deserve  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  Im- 
proving the  U.S.  business  climate;  I'm  talk- 
ing here  about  such  things  as  the  realistic 
dovaluation  of  the  do'lar,  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  a  pace  of  inflation  that  although 
exceedingly  high  is  still  lower  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  practically  all  the  world's  in- 
dutt~lalii-ed  nations.  Such  things  are  vitally 
important  to  us  as  we  compete  in  world 
mr.rkets  from  U.S.  bases. 

Cooper.-itlcn  between  government  and 
buslne:r;j  to  build  a  strong  economy  is.  in 
our  opinion,  generally  good — and  should  be 
jealously  protected.  Our  system  is  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

But  let  me  turn  now  to  our  1973  results — 
a:.d  more  important,  their  Impact  on  UJS. 
jobs  and  the  U.S.  economy. 

Of  our  more  than  $1  >;  bUllon  In  sales  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  in  1973,  better  than 
$1  billion  resulted  from  U.S.  exports.  In 
short,  sales  outside  the  U.S.  represent  al- 
mo.st  half — 49.7'; — of  our  total  business. 
And  t'.vo-thirds  of  that  foreign  business  re- 
sulted from  U.S.  exports. 

The  aggregate  flow  of  funds  into  the 
United  States  from  these  exports— plus  divi- 
dends, license  fees,  Interest,  and  other  In- 
come from  our  foreign  Investments — ex- 
ceeded the  outflow  of  funds  by  slightly  over 
$1  billion  for  the  year,  and  thus  represents  a 
favorable  coirtributiou  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  In  that  amoiUit. 

In  fact,  for  the  ten  years  1934-1973,  Cater- 
pUlurs  contribution  toward  a  more  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  has  totaled  $6  4 
billion. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  look  at  our 
country's  1973  balance  of  payments  ledger. 
And,  in  1973,  the  U.S.  experienced  a  trade 
balance  that  was  once  again  in  the  black. 
Accounting  for  over  1'.;  of  all  U.S.  export 
volume,  we  at  Caterpillar  are  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  this 
result. 

Caterpillar's  growth  has  not  been  ILaiited 
to  sales  volume  alone.  In  fact,  as  our  over- 
seas Investments  have  increased,  and  Inter- 
n.atlonal  trade  grown.  Caterpillar  employ- 
ment In  the  U.S.  has  also  Increased.  Let  me 
explain  how  this  took  place. 

Beginning  after  World  War  II.  it  became 
increasinsly  apparent  that  we  and  our 
dealers  outside  the  United  States  could  not 


compete     by    marketing     only     U.S.-manu 
factured  products.  If  we  v.anted  to  retain 
existing  markets  and  expand  them,  it  v.as 
essential   to   establish   production    in   other 
countries. 

Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  remember  the 
so-called  "dollar  gap"  which  developed  just; 
afU-r  World  War  n.  Tliis  "doUar  gap."  partic- 
ularly In  Great  Britain,  made  ii  imposslblJ 
for  the  users  cf  our  product  there  to  import| 
replacement  parts  from  the  U.S.  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  to  protect  oui  customers 
It  was  necessary  to  manufacture  parUs  and 
Uler  machines  in  Great  Britain. 

S3,  v.e  set  up  our  flrit  facility  abroad — a 
parts  distribution  center  in  Leicester. 
England.  Two  ether  British  plants  followed] 
later.  As  a  result,  two  things  happened.  FirotJ 
we  were  able  to  mahitain  and  expand  ourj 
market  position  In  Britain  through  the  sale! 
of  British-made  Caterpillar  products.  The 
secor.d  result  was  when  the  "dollar  gap  " 
cased  there  was  a  phenomenal  Jump  in  the 
Sale  of  American-made  CaterpUiar  products 
la  the  British  market.  This  was  brcughtl 
about  as  British  customers  purchased; 
British-made  Caterpillar  products,  and  theiL 
desired  to  purchase  companion  Caterpillar 
products  made  in  the  V.S. 

In  1D50,  the  year  we  began  operations 
there,  our  exports  to  Britain  were  $2.3  mil- 
lion. In  1973,  our  exports  to  Britain  were 
$46.7  million. 

This  experience  In  Britain  is  duplicated  In 
ea;.'h  of  the  other  countries  where  we  have 
est.iblishcd  a  manufacturing  plant.  In  every 
case  we  have  established  that  plant  only 
because  it  became  obvious  that  we  could  not: 
reach  those  markets  with  U.S.  exports,  and 
in  every  case  where  we  have  established  such 
a  plant — from  one  in  1950  to  11  plants  In  10 
countries  in  1973 — our  U.S.  exports  to  that 
country  have  shewn  a  remarkable  increa.se. 

Thus,  rising  foreign  business  has  been  a 
major  cause  for  substantial  expansion  of  our 
U.S.  facilities  and  employment.  I 

In  1950,  we  had  two  U.S.  plants  occupyUig! 
61/2  million  square  feet  of  manufacturing 
space — an  investment  of  $57.5  million.  In 
1974,  we  have  14  plants  occupying  almost  20 
million  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space, 
and  when  added  to  our  other  U.S.  facilities 
represents  an  inve  tment  exceeding  $647  mil- 
lion. We  also  have  under  construction  what 
we  have  been  told  Is  the  largest  manufac- 
turing plant  being  built  in  the  U.S.  today.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  plan  for  the  next  five 
years  that  would  result  in  additional  capital 
expenditures  of  nearly  $2  bUlion  for  ex- 
panded manufactviring  facilities.  The  great 
majority  of  this  will  be  in  the  U.S. 

This  expanded  investment  in  the  United 
States  is  a  major  res'iUt  of  our  multinational 
operations.  I 

In  1950.  our  employment  was  almost  25.000.' 
7.500  of  those  Jobs  were  dependent  on  exports. 
In  1973,  U.S.  employment  exceeded  59.000,  ard 
of  that  n-.imber,  40 '^^  or  over  23.000  jobs  are 
dependent  on  the  business  generatc-d  by  our 
exports. 

As  you  can  see,  our  decision  to  do  busl 
ne^s  abroad  actually  Increased  our  dorn'-stlc' 
operations.  Actually,  for  every  dollar  invested 
abroad,  we've  Invested  in  excess  of  $4.50  in 
this  country. 

We  believe  the  evidence  is  clear.  It  shows 
that  establishment  of  plants  in  other  coun- 
tries has  helped  us  increase  U.S.  exports  U.S. 
employment,  and  bring  other  contribi;tlons 
to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Inserted  In  your  copy  of  onr  1973  Annual 
Report  is  a  sheet  of  sUtistics  which  docu- 
ment this  growth. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  and  analy- 
sis, wc  are  also  convinced  that  the  people  cf 
the  various  countries  In  which  we  do  busi- 
ness have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by 
following  the  practice  of  free  trade  as  op- 
posed to  the  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
tries. 
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And  yet,  even  with  this  experience,  efforts 
to  curtail  the  overseas  operations  of  com- 
panies like  Caterpillar  continue. 

Challenges  are  coming  from  several  direc- 
tions. 

Proposals  have  been  offered  to  change  tax 
and  depreciation  rules  for  American-owned 
affiliates  abroad.  At  present  our  affiliates 
operate  on  a  basis  no  better,  and  sometimes 
worse,  than  their  competitors  In  the  host 
countries  where  they  are  located.  New  restric- 
tions and  heavy  taxes  would  make  us  less 
competitive  with  our  aggressl%-e  trading 
partners. 

Proposals  to  end  the  credit  and  deferral 
provision  In  the  present  tax  system  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  American  business.  No  coun- 
try taxes  unremitted  earnings  of  foreign  af- 
filiates of  their  corporations.  In  fact,  Prance 
and  Italy,  plus  22  other  countries,  do  not  tax 
foreign  source  income  at  all. 

Unfortunately  those  who  hold  to  the  view 
that  overseas  Investment  Is  responsible  for 
economic  ills  at  home  have  proposed  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  government  restraints  on 
new  Investments  along  with  penalties  on 
existing  ones.  These  restraints  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  gird  of  controls  of  Inter- 
national trade. 

Frankly,  these  kinds  of  responses  to  trade 
cause  us  a  great  deal  of  concern,  not  only  be- 
cause of  what  It  could  do  to  Caterpillar,  but 
more  Importantly,  what  It  could  do  to  our 
country.  It  may  well  have  been  this  kind  of 
response  In  the  late  1920's  and  In  the  1930's 
that  played  a  part  In  plunging  the  world  Into 
economic  depression 

We  certainly  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
again.  However,  proposals  to  place  quotas  on 
foreign  Imports,  restrict  types  of  American 
exports  related  to  energy  concerns — such  as 
mining  exploration  and  extraction  equip- 
ment— and  artificially  protect  domestic  In- 
dustry, are  before  you  today.  Restrictions 
that  oould  cause  International  retaliation. 

Turning  to  another  subject — that  of  the 
"energy  dilemma."  The  current  deep  and 
sober  concern  with  the  energy  crisis  serves 
as  another  example  of  how  critics  of  free 
world  trade  can  develop  the  v4'Tong  answers 
for  the  right  questions. 

To  pay  for  our  country's  Increased  Imports 
of  scarce  fuels — a  price  tag  that  reached 
•8  billion  last  year  and  could  exceed  $40 
billion  by  1980  at  present  prices — we  need 
to  fortify  and  Increase  the  export  business 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet,  there  are  leg- 
islative suggestions  that  would.  In  fact,  place 
limitations  and  quotas  on  the  export  of 
U.S.-made  machinery  and  at  the  same  time 
place  limits  on  foreign  Imports. 

To  Insure  that  the  commercial  sector  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the  energy 
we  need  to  encourage  the  freer  and  more 
open  exchange  of  commodities  and  services 
between  nations — not  restrict  It. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  complex  Is- 
sue of  trade  is  the  world  monetary  system. 
We  believe  that  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  world  trading  relationships  will  re- 
sult from  a  more  flexible  monetary  system — 
a  system  whereby  exchange  rate  adjustments 
keep  trade  on  a  more  realistic  and  balanced 
basis. 

We  encourage  continued  efforts  to  improve 
the  functioning  of  the  International  mon- 
etary system,  recognizing  that  the  end  pur- 
pose of  this  monetary  system  is  not  money 
itself,  or  the  preservation  of  historic  par- 
ties: rather  Its  basic  function  Is  to  facilitate 
trade  and  Investment  among  nations. 

Since  President  Nixon's  action  in  August 
1971,  various  measures  have  brought  the 
doUar  Into  a  more  realistic  relationship  with 
other  ctirrencles.  As  a  result  our  products 
are  now  more  competitive  abroad. 

We  have  touched  only  the  surface  of  Is- 
sues in  which  we  have  mutual  Interest, 
ranging  from  a  multinational  corporation's 
involvement  In  the  world  marketplace  to  the 


passage  of  a  progressive  trade  reform  meas- 
ure. 

To  add  to  these  observations,  we  call  on 
Caterpillar  President  Lee  Morgan.  Fcdlowlng 
Lee's  remarks,  we  are  anxious  to  receive  yoiu" 
comments  and  reply  to  your  questions. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO,  SENATE  BREAKFAST, 
FEB.  5,  1874 

EXHIBIT  l-TOTAL  SALES 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Inside             Outside 
United  States    United  States 

Total 

1950. 
1973. 

$244                      $93 

1,601                 1,581 

$337 
3,182 

EXHIBIT    ll-GROWTH    OF  EXPORT    BUSINESS 
(Sales  resulting  from  U.S.  exports] 

19Sn 

1 

$33 

1973 

::::::::::::;:::::::::;::|::;:;::::::: 

1,040 

1 

EXHIBIT  lll-EMPLOYMENT 

Employment 

Total  U.S.      dependent  on 

imployment  exports 


1950 

1973 

24, 746                   7,  480 
59, 017                23, 000 

EXHIBIT  IV    U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  CONTRIBUTION 

lln  millions  of  dollars! 


1950 

$94 

1973 

1,012 

1964-73 

6,400 

EXHIBIT  V-NUMBER  OF  PLANTS 

United  States 

Overseas 

1950.... 
1973 

::::::::::::::::::::  j       , 

1 
11 

EXHIBIT  VI-CATERPILLAR  EXPORTS  TO  COUNTRIES  WHERE 
MANUFACTURING  FACILITY  ESTABLISHED 

lln  millionsl 


Britain: 

1950 

J2.3 

1973 

46.7 

Brazil: 

1954 

^          10  0 

1973 

8L1 

Australia: 

1954 

10.0 

1973 

39.6 

France: 

1960 

7.6 

1973 

40.2 

Japan: 

1963 

1.9 

1973 

52.9 

Belgium: 

1965 

3.2 

1973 

29.0 

ABA  COMMITTEE  RELEASES  RE- 
PORT ON  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  between  the  three  branches  of 
Government  never  has  been  more  evident 
than  It  is  today.  Recent  events  have 
brought  the  issue  sharply  into  focus  and 
into  the  view  of  the  entire  Nation.  Today, 
Members  of  Congress,  public  ofiacials; 
scholars,  the  public,  the  media,  all  are 
pondering   its  meaning  and  how   this 


principle  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded  may  be  preserved. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  devoted  its  entire  efiforts  to  a 
study  of  this  question,  and  I  believe, 
through  its  investigations,  hearings,  and 
reports,  has  contributed  much  to  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  constitutional  is- 
sues and  has  sought  to  find  remedies  for 
some  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  take  note  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  this  area,  through  its  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Section  Separation  of 
Powers  Committee.  That  committee,  with 
Prof.  John  L.  Fitzgerald  of  the  South- 
em  Methodist  University  Law  School 
as  chairman,  has  published  its  1972-73 
report  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
ABA  committee's  report  and  a  resolution 
of  the  Section  of  Administrative  Law  as 
adopted  by  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Administrative  Law  Review,  Summer  1973, 

Volume  25,  No.  3] 

1972-73  Report  of  the  Separation  op 

Powers  Committee  ^ 

1.  summary   of   recommendations 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  pro- 
cedure be  established  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  by  the  Congress,  for 
the  drafting  of  more  definitive  standards  to 
be  contained  in  federal  legislation.  Such  pro- 
cedure would  provide  for  coordinated  review 
of  proposed  substantive  and  procedural  pro- 
visions of  legislation — most  of  which  Is 
proposed  by  the  feder»l  administrative 
agencies — In  an  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  in  an  Office  or  Offices  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  assure  that  Congress  does  not  dele- 
gate unlawfully  its  legislative  power  in  such 
statutes,  and  to  this  end  assure  that  more 
precise  statutory  standards  shall  replace  the 
vague  definitions  and  other  Indefinite  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  directions  now  being 
enacted  into  federal  statutes  that  form  the 
bases  of  administrative  policy,  quasi-legisla- 
tive, quasi-Judicial  and  administrative. 

The  Committee  offers  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

2.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  designate  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  review  (and  when  appropriate  to  such 
review  perform  a  drafting  function)  and  re- 
port to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
within  30  days  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional sufficiency  of  each  legislative  proposal 
Initiated  by  the  Executive  Branch,  an  In- 
strumentality thereof,  or  any  Independent 
administrative  tribunal  or  Independent  regu- 
latory board  or  commission,  hereinafter  "ad- 
ministrative agency,"  and  particularly 
whether  such  proposal  sufficiently  sets  forth 
standards  for  exercise  of  the  powers,  func- 
tions and  duties  proposed  to  be  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  the  administrative  agency. 
Such  report  should  be  In  writing  and  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  leg- 
islative proposal  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cy. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  withhold  its  concurrence  In  any  such 
legislative  proposal  untu  it  receives  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  report.  Circular  No.  A-19 
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of  such  Office  should  be  revised  appropriately 
to  effectuate  this  recommendation. 

(2)  That  the  Congress  or  each  House  there- 
of establish  an  officer  or  offices  that  shall 
review,  draft  and  report  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  sufficiency  of  each  leg- 
islative proposal  Initiated  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  standards 
set  forth  therein  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers,  functions  and  duties  proposed  to  be 
delegated  by  the  Congress.  Should  establish- 
ment of  such  an  office  not  be  feasible,  the 
responsibility  otherwise  to  be  vested  in  such 
office  should  be  vested  In  Committee  Coun- 
sel. The  required  report  should  b  In  writing 
and,  together  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice r^x>rt  transmitted  with  the  legislative 
proposal,  should  be  Included  with  each  bill 
reported  by  a  Committee  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
or  House.  The  Inclusion  of  sue"',  reports,  pro- 
viding evidence  of  constitutional  compliance 
should  be  required  upon  risk  of  a  point  of 
order  being  made  by  any  member  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

3.   EEPORT 

Need  for  recommendations 

Previous  Administrative  Law  Section 
Committee  reports  relevant  to  the  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power  In  Federal  admin- 
istrative agency  statutes  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: Report  of  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Committee,  1972  (the  1972  report  of  this 
Committee  wsis  distributed  to  the  Council 
but  otherwise  W€is  unpublished,  under  the 
recent  Council  policy  to  discontinue  publica- 
tion trf  the  Annual  Reports  of  Committees); 
Report  of  the  S^aratlon  of  Powers  Commit- 
tee, 7  Ann.  Rep.  Com.  (Admin.  Law  Section) 
6  (1970) ;  Report  of  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee,  3  Ann.  Bep.  Com.  22  (1966): 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  4  Ann.  Rep.  Com.  72-85 
(1967) ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urben  Development,  5  Ann.  Rep.  Com. 
111,115-120  (1968). 

We  agree  with  Professor  Kenneth  Culp 
Davis  that  as  applied  to  federal  agency 
statutes  "The  Nondelegation  doctrine  is  al- 
most a  complete  failure."'  A  condition 
should  be  added — that,  as  now  applied  (or 
not  applied).  It  Is  a  failure. 

As  the  above  repcH-ts  show.  Congress  has  not 
maintained  a  position  of  enacting  laws  con- 
taining clear  standards  governing  adminis- 
trative rule  making  and  administrative  or- 
ders. As  a  result,  federal  courts  are  faced  with 
unreaUstic  alternatives  of  striking  down  the 
law  because  of  constitutional  defects  or  ac- 
cepting nebulous  standards.  Past  reports  of 
the  Committee  have  furnished  exaniples  of 
the  broad  legislative  delegations  of  discre- 
tion to  administrative  agencies  that  result. 
In  view  of  the  Section's  and  the  Association's 
awareness  of  their  existence,  a  few  Illustra- 
tions from  those  reports  should  suffice.  They 
are  contained  in  Exliibit  A  attached. 

The  Committee  agrees,  however,  with  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Merrill  =  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  can  be  classi- 
fied by  their  factual  settings  or  other  statu- 
tory subject  matter,  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
the  delegation  doctrine  intact  in  theory.  For 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ex- 
pressly held  that  a  statute  delegating  the 
power  to  an  administrative  body  to  act  as 
it  deems  fit  in  the  public  Interest  in  a  given 
area,  such  as  the  licensing  of  radio  communi- 
cations stations,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
"standard,"  is  valid;  It  may  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Court  also  has  not  expressly  held 
that  such  a  delegation  would  be  invalid.  The 
Court  has  found  other  statutory  provisions 
which,  read  "in  context"  with  the  phrase 
"public  Interest,"  have  supplied  the  neces- 
sary IntelllgibUity  and  standard. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Courts  tend  to 
refer  less  frequently  to  the  limiting  "con- 


text" of  the  statutes,  and  accord  more  appar- 
ent acceptanoe  to  the  "public  Interest"  alone. 
Through  dicta  the  Inference  grows  that  the 
latter  term  might  carry  a  meaning  of  Its 
own.* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  term  "public 
interest"  should  convey  an  Idea  resembling 
the  common  weal,  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  like.  But  as  an  expression  of  legislative 
policy,  though  it  may  supply  an  optimum  ob- 
jective, it  supplies  no  clue  and  no  measure  of 
its  attainment.  The  "what"  and  "why"  may 
be  revealed  or  Intimated,  but  not  the  "who," 
"when,"  "where,"  and  especially  the  "how." 
Professor  Merrill's  article  suggests: 

".  .  .  the  practical  employment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  standards  embodies  a  number  of 
useful  functions.  It  furnishes  guidance  for 
administrators  in  the  application  of  the  stat- 
utes entrusted  to  their  care.  It  affords  safe- 
guards against  unwarranted  enlargement  of 
legislative  grants.  It  focuses  attention  upon 
the  public  objectives  of  statutes.  It  limits 
the  extension  or  discretion  as  to  social  policy 
beyond  the  approved  legislative  direction.  Ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  requirement  for  stand- 
ards improves  legislative  draftmanship.  The 
Insistence  up>on  the  observation  of  standards 
impels  exploration  by  the  agencies  as  to 
the  existence  or  absence  of  conditions  Justi- 
f  yUig  proposed  action.  Appropriate  standards, 
of  course,  are  an  almost  Indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  effective  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action." 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  Committee  reports 
of  the  AdmlnLstrative  Law  Section  referred  to 
supTa,  the  conclusion  of  the  1971-72  report  of 
this  Committee,  partially  repeated  below, 
bears  similarity  to  Professor  MerUl's  sugges- 
tion, and  to  certain  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers.  It  also  recommends  that 
certain  further  steps  be  taken : 

"The  Administrative  Law  Section  has  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  problem 
of  Increasingly  vague  and  indefinite  statutes, 
particularly  those  conferring  discretion  upon 
administrative  tribunals,  insofar  as  such  laws 
(1)  cause  a  variance  from  the  Intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  Federal  and 
State,  and  (2)  permit  or  encourage  adminis- 
trative action  that  may  be  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, inconsistent  or  ultra  vires,  but  most 
difficult  to  challenge  or  obtain  appropriate 
Judicial  review  because  the  statutory  meas- 
ure of  vaUdity  of  the  action  is  obscure. 

"A  Senate  Subcommittee*  has  evidenced 
its  grave  concern  with  the  same  problem,  . 
From  the  depth  of  its  concern,  we  may  take 
some  hope  that  Congress  can  cope  with  the 
difficult  task  of  drafting  broad  policy  direc- 
tives. The  depth  of  concern  shown  by  the 
Senate  Subcommitt«e  indicates  an  interest 
in  undertaking  cooperative  effort  of  enacting 
laws  requested  by  the  administrative  branch 
but  drafted  in  a  manner  preserving  the  pre- 
rogatives and  functions  of  the  Congress,  the 
one  branch  that  directly  represents  the  elec- 
torate. 

"It  Is  suggested  that  next  year's  efforts  of 
this  Committee  be  dU-ected  toward  examina- 
tion of  the  tools  and  methods  available  that 
could  be  of  assistance  to  the  Congress  in 
firming  up,  by  more  definite  statutory  stand- 
ards and  procedural  provisions,  the  often  in- 
definite policy  objectives  appearing  In  laws 
delegating  power  to  administrative  agencies." 

Most  of  the  l-mportant  legislation  Congress 
enacts  Is  proposed  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
or  by  the  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions, after  clearance  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.'  Such  proposals  nearly  al- 
ways come  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  bills, 
ready  for  introduction,  drafted  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  or  the  Independent  agencies. 

These  legislative  prt^osals  (Including 
amendments),  drafted  by  officials  who  will 
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execute  them  if  enacted,  are  drafted  in  such 
manner  as  they  believe  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  deal  with  a  problem.  They  are 
drafted  without  special  attention  to  the  in- 
roads the  law  will  make  upon  congressional 
powers,  mat  Is  not  the  draftmen's  problem; 
administrative  flexibility  of  action  ordinarily 
is  sought,  and  in  this  sense  the  executive 
and  regulatory  officials,  and  their  attorneys 
who  undertake  the  drafting  of  the  proposals 
as  their  agents  are  special  pleaders.  Their 
interests,  and  those  of  the  Congress,  can  and 
do  clash  when  the  ad:ninistrative  advantages 
of  a  flexible  statute  are  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  tlie  legislature's  function  to  enact 
a  law  having  appropriate  standards. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  is  not  or- 
ganized to  correct  this  lack  of  balance,  e.g., 
to  weigh  the  question  of  whether  appropriate 
standards  are  contained  In  the  administra- 
tive legislation.  The  Offices  review  function 
is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  agency  (or 
the  agency  comment  to  Congress  on  pending 
legislation)  is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
overall  legislative  program.  This  Is  a  poUcy 
function.  It  would  not  include  the  question 
of  breadth,  Indeflniteness  or  vagueness  of  the 
draft  of  bUl  being  cleared  through  the  Office 
for  submission  to  and  adoption  by  Con- 
gress.' 

This  Is  a  brief  statement  of  the  admln- 
Istr.alive  process  In  which  nearly  all  Impcx-- 
tant  legislation  arises  that  Congress  enacts. 
As  constituted.  It  explains,  but  offers  no 
practical  solution  for,  the  problem. 

The  legislative  process,  with  one  exception, 
does  not  focus  more  specifically  on  the  prob- 
lem. Legislative  proposals  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  enacted  without  substantial 
amendment;  rarely  does  the  matter  of  ade- 
quacy of  legislative  standards  receive  special 
consideration.  Committee  hearings,  and 
executive  Committee  sessions  for  marking  up 
bills,  take  or  review  testimony  on  broad  so- 
cial and  regulatory  policies  and  the  need 
for  laws  on  particular  subjects,  and  some 
changes  are  made  in  the  executive  sessions 
to  meet  stated  objections.  At  times  a  bill 
may  be  referred  to  Senate  or  House  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  drafting,  or  preparation  of 
amendments.  In  this  situation,  which  Is  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  constitutional 
questions  of  delegation  of  legislative  power 
would  be  considered;  and  the  consideration 
would  be  on  the  part  of  an  expert  working 
Jot  Vie  legislative  branch.  However,  che  ad- 
vice of  Legislative  Counsel  may  not  be  sought, 
or  may  be  received  and  disregarded,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  advice  is  received  at  a  late 
Juncture  and  there  is  pressure  for  the  leg- 
islation. Counsel  for  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees, on  the  other  hand,  are  not  as  a  rule 
charged  with  tills  kind  of  responsibility. 
Other  priorities  have  primary  claim  upon 
their  attention. 

Thus,  (1)  most  important  legislation  Is 
Initiated  by  scores  of  administrative  agen- 
cies; (2)  no  coordinated  legislative  drafting 
supervision  or  review  is  provided  for  In  the 
legislative  branch  to  give  legislative  policy 
direction  thereto  by  establishing  statutory 
standards  in  the  legislation  before  enact- 
ment, and  (3)  no  coordinating  legislative 
drafting  and  review  staff,  expert  in  con- 
stitutional matters  and  particularly  those 
raising  doctrinal  questions  of  separation  of 
powers  and  delegation  of  congressional  power 
to  the  administrative  branch,  functions  on 
an  interagency  basis  at  the  point  where  most 
legislation  is  Initiated  and  drafted — e.g..  the 
administrative  agency.  A  grap  of  crevasse 
proportions  exists  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  foregomg  objectives.  This  report  at- 
tempts to  offer  a  constructive  plan  for  clos- 
ing this  gap. 

Explanation  oj  recommendations 
As    one    member    of    our    Committee    re- 
marked in  appraising  statutory  delegations: 
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"Just  how  precise  the  expression  of  standards 
will  be  may  depend  on  how  well  thought 
oxit  the  proposed  program  la,"  as  well  as  on 
v.'hat  compromises  ar.d  deferrals  of  decision 
ere  t*'ou''ht  nece«:snry  to  get  It  enacted. 

It  Is  hoped  that  If  the  Committee's  recom- 
mr^nded  procedure  Is  approved  the  result 
will  be  to  force  the  administrators  and  the 
legislators  to  think  out  adequately  the  pro- 
posed program  before  wrltlnvr  It  Into  law.  It 
Is  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  recommended 
rrocedure  that  the  legislative  clearance  of- 
fices In  both  the  Executive  Brarch  and  the 
Leplslatlve  Branch,  as  provided  infra,  be 
granted  all  jurisdictional  authority  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  require  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  administrative  agency  per- 
sonnel. The  administrative  agency  personnel 
•  iM  have  more  knowledep  of  a  particular 
grant-in-aid,  administrative,  licensing,  ot 
regulatory  subject  Involved  In  proposed  legis- 
lation than  the  legislative  clearance  officials, 
whose  ezpertnees  will  He  In  the  fields  of  legis- 
lation and  constitutional  law.  The  actual 
drafting,  or  drafting  revision,  required  to 
meet  a  serious  question  of  delegation  of  leg- 
islative pow«r,  cannot  be  met  by  the  estab- 
Ilahment  of  a  relatively  disinterested  review- 
ing office  alone;  or  by  staffing  It  with  per- 
sonnel poaseaslng  the  necessary  expertness 
in  the  legislative  drafting  and  Interpretation 
and  in  constitutional  law  It  will  also  require 
the  assistance  of  the  administrative  agency 
peraonnel  in  suggesting  and  writing  out  the 
appropriate  standards. 

Tbe  Oommlttee  contemplates  that : 

Congress  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  require  that  an  administrative 
agency  (including  any  Government  depart- 
ment, Instrumentality  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  independent  administrative  agency, 
or  Independent  regulatory  board  or  commis- 
sion), in  connection  with  any  [memoran- 
dum! proposal  for,  or  comnnent  recommend- 
ing, legislation  delegating  discretionary  pow- 
«s,  duties  or  functions  to  stich  agency, 
which  proposal  or  comment  under  Committee 
Recommendation  No.  1  at  the  beginning  of 
this  report  Is  filed  with  the  Congress,  at- 
tach thereto  a  memorandum  as  described  In 
the  paragraph  next  following. 

A  memorandum  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  administrative  agency  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  filed,  as  part  of  the  explanation 
and  recommendation  that  the  administrative 
agency  makes  to  the  Congress  supporting  the 
need  and  purposes  of  the  legislation  proposed. 
(A)  The  memorandum  should  set  forth  the 
General  Cotinsel's  opinion  that  after  exam- 
ining the  proposal,  he  or  she  has  concluded 
that  it  contains  a  sufficient  statement  of  leg- 
islative policy  and  of  legislative  standards  to 
(1)  comply  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  due  process  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  Constitution,  (2)  inform  the 
public  of  how  it  affects  the  public,  (3)  di- 
rect the  agency  in  executing  its  provisions, 
and  (4)  furnish  the  courts  with  the  crtteila 
neceasary  to  deckle  whether  agency  action  is 
unoonstltutlonal  as  violating  the  doctrine  of 
reparation  of  powers  or  improper  delegation 
o*  legislative  power,  exceeds  its  statutory 
power  or  constitutes  an  abuse  of  its  statu- 
tory diecretion.  (B)  The  memorandum  should 
identify  the  language  providing  such  stand- 
ards. 

The  administrative  agency  legislative  pro- 
posal and  explanation  (Including  general 
counsel's  memorandum)  aiiould  be  reviewed 
by  an  office  of  legislative  review  that  should 
be  established  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  this  purpose  exclusively,  equipped  with 
skUls  comparable  to  those  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  supra. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  withhold  its  concurrence  In  the  sub- 
mission of  a  legislative  proposal  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency  to  Congress  until  the  Office 
has  received  a  report  in  writing  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Review  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  tbe  four  requirements  wt 


forth  In  the  above  paragraph  have  been  satis- 
fled  by  the  language  of  such  proposal  as  re- 
viewed or  as  amended  following  review.  A 
copy  of  the  report  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  admin- 
istrative agency  and  shall  be  attached  to  the 
legislative  proposal,  which  It  concerns,  for 
transmission  to  Congre3B. 

Congress  should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
require  that  all  bills  (including  amendments 
thereto) ,  and  particxUatly  those  proposed  by 
an  administrative  agency  as  herein  defined, 
and  Independent  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
ml.<;slons,  must  be  reviewed  and  reported  by  a 
legal  office  of  the  Congress  or  of  each  house 
thereof,  for  the  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  bills  (Including  amendments 
thereto)  contain  adequate  and  Intelligible 
standards.  This  review  should  be  required 
following  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  appro- 
priate comnilt'ec,  and  prior  to  the  holding 
of  committee  hearings  on  the  bill,  assuring 
that  a  report  by  such  administrative  office 
would  be  available  with  respect  to  such  legis- 
lation under  active  consideration  by  Congress. 

The  review  should  be  asptgned  by  law  to 
a  professional  office  possessing  the  kinds  of 
skills  represented  by  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 

The  review  should  be  accomplished  In  con- 
stiltatlon  with  the  Counsel  (and  his  staff)  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  planning  to 
hold  hearings  upon  the  legislation.  A  review 
memorandum,  with  suggested  staff  changes 
In  language  of  the  bill  of  a  basic  nature, 
due  to  issues  of  delegation  oj  legis- 
lative poucr  cr  separation  of  powers, 
should  be  completed  prior  to  the  cIog- 
Ing  of  the  hearing  record,  and  pref- 
erably prior  to  the  opaolng  of  the  hearing. 
Notice  should  be  given  the  Chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee upon  the  opening  of  the  hearing. 
If  practicable,  of  any  questions  raised,  or 
such  substantial  changes  In  the  bill  sug- 
gested, by  the  Office,  and  such  questions  and 
suggested  changes  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  record  unless  satisfactorily 
resolved  earlier.  If  establishment  of  such  an 
Office  is  not  feasible,  It  Is  suggested  that 
Committee  Counsel  be  given  this  responsi- 
bility, together  with  the  necessary  authority. 
Upon  the  authorization  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  the  «ervlces  of  a  consult- 
ant should  be  obtained  If  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  order  that  Congress  (or  tbe  ad- 
ministrative agency)  may  have  the  benefit 
of  all  such  legal  ad  viae  as  it  may  require 
relating  to  aforesaid  ccnstltutlonal  aspects 
of  the  legislative  propoe*!. 

Congress  should  be  encouraged  to  call  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  administrative  agency 
or  his  representative,  and  the  head  of  the 
legislative  review  offica  of  tlie  Department 
of  Justice  or  his  representative,  to  any  hear- 
ing held  upon  the  legislative  proposal  of 
the  administrative  agency,  for  questioning 
with  respect  to  their  expert  and  professional 
opinions.  It  should  be  understood  that  such 
questioning  contemplates  their  appearance  as 
advisers  expressing  their  best  opinions  to  Uae 
Congress  upon  a  question  of  delegation  of 
legislative  power  and  net  as  advocates  of  an 
objective  of  the  administrative  agency;  and 
the  statement  of  their  opinions  should  sub- 
ject them  In  no  manner  to  administrative 
reprisal. 

Exhibit  B,  attached,  briefly  summarizes  the 
German  method  of  dealing  with  essentially 
the  same  problem  a£  te  dealt  with  In  thla 
Committee's  report. 

Exhibit  C  Is  a  suggeBted  form  of  resolu- 
tion for  Council  adoption  If  the  Council  con- 
curs in  the  Committee's  recommendation. 

Respectfully  submlttad. 

SEPAaATiON   or  Powers  CoMMrrxKi, 
John  L.  FrrzciaULD,  Chairman. 
Richard  A.  Buddou:,  Vice-Chairman. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tBtlde. 


EXHIBIT  A* 

In  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  '"  the  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  grant  program  to 
pay  80%  of  the  cost  of  Demonstration  Cities 
where:  (1)  the  physical  and  social  problems 
In  the  area  of  the  city  are  such  that  a  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  Section  101  (Improving  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life.  Increasing  the  supply  of  adequate 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  peo- 
ple, expanding  housing.  Job  and  Income  op- 
portunities and  combating  disease  and  ill 
health);  (2)  the  program  will  contribute  to 
the  sound  development  of  the  entire  city; 
(3)  it  will  make  marked  progress  in  reducing 
social  and  educational  disadvantages,  ill 
health,  and  under-employment;  (4)  it  wlU 
contribute  to  a  well-balanced  city  with  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  supply  of  stand- 
ard housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost;  and 
(5)  such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  (Section  103). 

Under  the  Federal  Food  Btamp  Act  of  1964," 
the  states  are  directed  to  determine  the 
houi-eholds  to  be  eligible  under  a  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
standards  are  (1)  that  Income  be  a  substan- 
tially limiting  factor  in  the  attainment  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet;  and  (2)  the  set- 
ting of  maximum  income  limits  which  are 
consistent  with  those  Income  standards  used 
by  the  state  In  administering  its  federally- 
aided  assistance  program. 

In  the  Child  NutrlUoa  Act  of  1966"  one 
program  directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
the  consiunptlon  of  fluid  milk  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  administered  the  special  milk  program 
provided  tat  by  Public  Laws  8B-478.  .  .  ." 
Under  the  school  lunch  program,"  the  Sec- 
retary Is  to  aid  nee«ly  programs,  and  the 
schools  participating  ar»  to  be  selected  by 
the  State  Education  Agency  with  first  con- 
sideration given  to  (1)  "those  schools  draw- 
ing attendance  from  the  areas  In  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist,"  and  (2)  "those 
schools  in  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
children  enrolled  must  travel  long  distances 
dally."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  15a  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides:" 

"In  a  proceeding  Involving  competition  be- 
tween carriers  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  Act,  the  Oommis- 
slon  in  determining  whether  a  rate  Is  lower 
than  a  reasonable  minimum  rate,  shall  con- 
sider the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  movement  of  the  trailtc  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  to  which  the  rate  is  applicable. 
Rates  of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  up  to  a 
particular  level  to  protect  the  traffic  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  objectives  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  declared  in  this  Act." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Professor  Joe  Scott  Morris  has  recently 
written:  " 

"So  long  as  Judicial  review  remains  a  val- 
uable part  of  the  overall  administrative  proc- 
ess, the  question  of  reviewable  standards  will 
be  Important.  Statutes  such  as  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  vrtth  their  em- 
phasis on  sharing  Information,"  coordinating 
planning  efforts,"  and  ■with  Instructions 
that  environmental  values  be  considered," 
can  and  must  play  a  valuable  role,  over  the 
long  run.  In  re-orlenting  the  policies  of  fed- 
eral agencies.  At  the  same  time,  they  fall 
short  In  that  they  do  not  lay  down  clearly 
reviewable  standards,  thus  encouraging 
agencies  to  go  ahead  with  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  self -created  policies  relatively  free 
ot  any  fear  of  reversal  in  the  courts.'"  In 
contrast,  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  »  and 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Blvers  Act  of  1968° 
put  a  check  on  the  agendea  cmcemed  by 
Clvlng  the  ultimate  decision-making  power 
to  Congress  and  the  President." 
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EXHIBIT   B* 


Greater  attention  Is  paid  In  Europe  to 
the  drafting  of  laws  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  retain  the  political  (policy)  decision  power 
and  function  in  the  legislature.  This  may 
be  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  European 
countries  are  governed  by  the  code  system; 
perhaps  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  In  existence  much  longer  and  have 
not  grown  so  rapidly.  However,  In  Europe 
also  there  Is  a  sharp  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem discussed  in  this  report.  Just  as  in  this 
country,  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  how 
important  the  problem  is  p.nd  how  murh  cin 
be  done  about  it;  but  more  has  been  done 
in  Europe. 

In  the  Congress  most  laws  originate  at  the 
request  of  administrative  agencies,  Zinn.  How 
Our  Laws  Are  Made  (1967)  (Document  No. 
125,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  3-4,  who  clear 
their  request  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  assure  conformity  with  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  but  there  is  no  central 
admlnistratlon-wide  legal  office  required  to 
review  proposed  bills  for  legality  and  con- 
stitutionality and  staffed  vrtth  experts  spe- 
cializing In  the  legislative  areas  under  dis- 
cussion. Bills  after  they  have  been  intro- 
duced are  referred  to  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  subject,  which  committees 
have  staffs,  2  U.S.C.  72a,  of  various  sizes  often 
very  skilled  In  the  subject  areas,  but  not  re- 
quired to  possess  or  exercise  the  skills  under 
discussion.  An  act  of  Congres-s,  2  U.  271  et 
seq.,  provides  for  special  staffs  to  be  headed 
by  Senate  and  House  Legislative  Counsel  to 
give  aid  In  drafting  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions or  amendments  on  the  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House,  respectively. 
There  Is  no  requirement  that  Senate  or 
House  Legislative  Counsel,  each  skilled  In 
the  area  under  discussion,  review  proposed 
legislation,  and  there  is  no  xmiformity  of 
practice  In  this  regard.  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress is  also  authorized  by  2  U.S.C.  §  66(e)  to 
give  research  help  to  Congre.sslonal  commit- 
tees, but  this  appears  to  extend  to  research 
and  analysis  of  broad  policy  areas  rather  than 
drafting  assistance. 

Article  80  of  the  German  Constitution, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience 
from  preceding  decades,  in  particular  from 
the  years  of  the  Hitler  regime,  requires  that 
the  purpose,  content  and  scqje  of  the  power 
and  authority  delegated  mustgj^e  specified  In 
the  law  delegating  the  authority.  The  Ger- 
man Constitution  also  provides  for  separa- 
tion of  powers.  While  the  German  Federal 
Constitutional  Court  has  not  required  the 
maximum  of  possible  definiteness  to  be  pro- 
vided in  statutes,  and  has  been  liberal  In  its 
application  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
it  has  overturned  more  statutes  for  this  rea- 
son than  would  appear  to  be  the  case  In  this 
country.  Article  80  is  but  one  application  of 
the  broader  principle  of  the  Rule  of  Law 
contained  In  Article  20  of  the  German  Con- 
stitution: the  Executive  shall  not  infringe 
on  citizens'  rights  without  specific 
authority. 

Pre-enactment  review 
In  connection  with  the  first  reading  of  a 
BUI  of  the  Federal  Government  (Article  76, 
paragraph  2.  first  sentence  of  Basic  Law  for 
the  Republic  of  Germany,  31  May  1971),  the 
Bundesrat  will,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  exam- 
ine such  Bill  as  to  Its  legal  admlsslbUity, 
expediency  and  form.  Since  the  Bundesrat 
(Council  of  Constituent  States)  Is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  executive  of  the 
Federal  States,  the  administrative  experience 
gained  by  the  Federal  States  will  in  this  way 
be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature.  Moreover,  the  Bundesrat, 
being  a  permanent  organ  of  the  Federal  leg- 
islature (in  other  respects  being  but  little 
comparable  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States),  will  see  to  it  that  a  certain  con- 
tinuity is  guaranteed. 


In  Germany  there  is  a  Research  Service  of 
Parliament  manned  by  an  extensive  staff, 
whose  tictivity  could  Include  the  area  under 
discussion,  but  It  Is  not  called  upon  fre- 
quently In  this  manner  by  Parliamentary 
Committees  or  Members  of  Parliament;  it 
stands  ready  however  to  examine  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  bill  upwn  demand  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee  appointed  to  report 
oil  it.  This  section  gives  expert  opinions  on 
the  policy  effect  of  proposed  legislation.  There 
Is  also  a  Law  Committee  which  is  always 
brought  in  by  the  other  committees,  when 
qviestions  of  constitutionality  or  legal  prin- 
ciples are  raised,  upon  the  request  of  one 
representative.  Wliile  the  Law  Committee  of 
the  Bundestag  plays  its  part  in  this  area,  It 
does  not  always  exercise  its  fuiiction  owing 
to  the  traditionally  heavy  work  load  on  the 
Comniittee. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  maintain  separate  staffs  which  are 
reqiiired  to  examine  all  government  bills  for 
compliance  with  Constitutional  provisions 
and  other  lawful  Procedure.  This  procedure 
was  prescribed  by  Administrative  rule — that 
every  proposed  bill  be  so  cleared — in  1950.  As 
late  as  two  years  ago,  a  project  group  for  re- 
form of  administration  questioned  whether 
greater  economy  could  be  realized  by  having 
only  one  of  the  above  departments  examine 
Into  constitutionality  of  recommended  leg- 
islation, biit  concluded  the  constitutional 
questions  were  so  Important  that  t.vo  depart- 
ments should  examine  them. 

Tlie  Department  of  Interior  has  been  in- 
volved for  historical  reasons  beginning  at 
the  time  of  Bismarck.  Although  there  may 
be  a  rivalry  between  the  departments,  one  of 
which  in  a  sense  acts  as  a  check  upon  the 
other,  both  departments  are  the  focal  point 
of  review  In  this  respect  of  legislation  spon- 
sored by  all  other  departments. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  reviews  all  bills 
( 1 )  mainly  for  conformity  to  constitutional 
requirements,  but  also  (2)  for  conformity  to 
general  rules  regarding  the  form  of  statutes 
and  (3)  for  conformity  with  existing  laws, 
questions  raised  by  the  courts,  and  questions 
of  basic  human  rights  which  engage  Its  at- 
tention. The  general  examination  as  to  other 
legislation  (not  constitutional  law)  Is  solely 
a  matter  for  the  Minister  of  Justice.  This 
does  not.  of  course,  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Federal  Minister  of  Interior  may 
examine  an  Act  or  Ordinance  as  to  "simple" 
law  so  far  as  the  subjects  concerned  are  such 
for  which  the  Federal  Minister  of  Interior 
Is  si>eclflcally  competent,  e.g.,  public  security 
and  order,  establishment  of  new  government 
offices,  etc.  But  In  this  respect  the  position 
of  the  Minister  of  Interior  Is  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  Ministers. 

To  be  complete,  a  third  department  giv- 
ing review  to  constitutional  questions  Is  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  when  matters  such  as 
taxation  are  Involved. 

In  practice,  the  Minister  of  a  Department 
elaborates  a  bill  which  he  gives  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  for  his  required  rertew.  The 
bill  Is  also  sent  to  all  other  Ministers  con- 
cerned, and  particularly  the  Minister  of 
Interior.  If  the  Minister  of  Justice,  after 
review  under  the  three  tests  above,  finds  the 
bill  satisfactory,  he  approves  It.  If  either  the 
special  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  or 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  raises  a  constitu- 
tional question,  the  division  official  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  bill  calls  his  counter- 
part and  advises  him  (only  In  cases  of  con- 
flict would  the  heads  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
two  Ministries  get  Into  contact  with  each 
other) ;  for  example,  the  vaigueness  of  lan- 
guage would  occasion  such  a  call.  Confer- 
ences are  then  held  with  the  Ministry  that 
drafted  the  bill.  Each  bill  is  accompanied  by 
an  explanation  which.  If  clear  enough,  may 
be  drawn  upon  to  supply  guidelines  for  the 
bill.  Further  conference.";,  at  which  the  rep- 


resentative of  the  originating  Minister  pre- 
sides, and  probing  by  questions  the  minds  of 
the  originating  officials  for  facts,  conditions, 
problems  and  mtentlons,  should  help  to 
furnish  common  sense  solutions.  By  asking 
questions  it  may  develop  that  the  depart- 
ment that  drafted  the  bill  has  concrete  ideas 
of  wliat  it  wants,  but  has  not  written  them 
into  the  bill,  and  the  Justice  representatives 
will  write  them  in. 

There  are  fev  cases  in  which  the  term 
"public  interest"  would  not  be  criticized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  as  too  Indefinite, 
though  after  an  examination  of  tiie  entire 
bill  it  miglit  obtain  clarity  from  other 
context. 

If  the  Justice  and  Interior  departments 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  questions  they  raise — they  present  a 
common  front  in  95  pejc^aLpf  the  conflicts — 
according  to  the  Rules  6i  the  Cabinet  they 
have  a  special  right  to  object  to  introduction 
of  legislation  on  which  they  raise  a  consti- 
tutional question.  If  the  cabinet  by  majority 
vote  supports  them,  the  originating  Ministei' 
Is  prohibited  from  introi^uclng  the  bill  in 
question.  However,  In  partial  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  procedure,  it  Is  extremely 
seldom  that  the  right  of  objection  is  re- 
sorted to. 

If  a  Minister  attempts  to  coerce  staff  opin- 
ion, staff  members  are  protected  in  good  part 
by  life  tenure,  only  the  officials  at  the  top 
of  the  staff  pyramid  being  political  ap- 
poiiiiees  and  removable  without  reason  (but 
with  pensions).  It  Is  expected  that  the  staff 
member  will  give  his  opinion  and  stand  by 
that  opinion,  at  the  sole  possible  disad- 
vantage of  loss  of  opportunity  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  position.  Such  moments  of  deci- 
sion also  are  made  more  happenstance  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  usual  case  the  vague- 
ness of  language  questioned  tends  to  raise 
constitutional  questions  of  legal  doubt, 
rather  than  fixed  and  settled  opinions  based 
on  actual  court  decisions;  hence  amenable 
to  conference  give-and-take  legislative  clari- 
fication. It  may  be  added  that  experts  cf 
these  two  staffs  command  respect  and  defer- 
ence because  of  their  specialized  knowledge 
and  Rdministrative  stature. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  Committee  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  February.  1965,  as  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Administrative  Process  Conunittee 
"with  the  objective  of  studying  vagtie  dele- 
gations of  authority  to  administrative  agen- 
cies and  pointing  the  way  towards  true 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  agencies, 
greater  Intelligence  to  the  general  public. 
and  a  definite  frame  of  reference  for  the 
courts."  The  Committee's  proposed  functions 
Included  the  "study  of  statutory  standards 
and  case  law  to  show,  upwn  an  Individual 
agency  and  comparative  basis,  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  improvement  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations." It  was  clear  that  one  ob- 
jective of  the  Committee  was  to  delve  into 
substantive  standards  as  applied  by  agen- 
cies and  as  further  amplified  by  the  Courts 
upon   Judicial   review.   3  A.BA.  Section   or 

ADMINISTK.^TIVE    LAW.    Am.    Rep.    Com.    23-24, 

30  (1966)  (Report  of  the  Subcommittee  ou 
Delegation  of  Powers  to  Administrative 
Agencies).  The  Committee's  formation  was 
in  partial  response  to  a  call  by  Dean  E. 
Blythe  Stoson  in  an  address  to  the  Section 
on  August  12,  1963,  the  substance  of  which 
appears  In  his  article.  Research,  in  AdminiF- 
trative  Law.  16  Ad.  L.  Rev.  99  (1964).  He  rec- 
ommended focusing  attention  upon  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  administrative  law.  with 
partictilar  reference  to  vague  definitions  la 
statutes  which  form  the  bases  of  adminis- 
trative policy,  quasl-leglslatlve,  quasi-Judi- 
cial and  administrative.  He  recommended 
the  Improvement  In  precision  of  exlstlrg 
statutory  deficiencies.  He  specified  (at  105) 
"the  special  need  for  standards  goveriiii.g 
rule  making  powers,  the  need  for  standards 
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prescribing  Jurisdictional  limits,  the  factual 
bases  of  quasl-Judlclal  decisions,  and  the 
r.eed  for  greater  specificity  In  delegations  of 
fiuthortty  to  att-ach  'terms  and  conditions'  to 
cffic'.al  actions."  Id.,  30. 

The  views  expressed  In  this  report  are 
thoce  of  the  Committee,  and  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

>  Kenneth  Ciilp  Davis.  A  New  Approach  to 
Delegation,  36  U.  Cht.  L.  Bit?.  713  (1969) . 

'Merrill,  Standards — A  Safeguard  for  the 
EicTcise  of  Delegated  Power,  47  Nebr.  L.  Rev. 
469  (1968).  See  also  Ixsng,  Arbitrary  Ad- 
ministrative Decisions:  the  Need  for  Clearer 
Congressional  and  Administrative  Policies, 
Id.,  459.  Examples  of  Professor  Merrill's  seven 
classifications  are  h's  first,  second  and 
fourth:  (1)  "specific  prescriptions"  where 
'•(l)n  all  these  Instances,  discretion  as  to 
policy  is  completely  non-existent.  There  is 
no  room  for  administrative  adventuring.  .  .  ." 
Merrill,  480.  (2)  "Reasonably  detailed  por- 
traiture of  legislative  purpose,"  Id.,  480;  for 
example,  "...  whether  kerosene  oil  is  safe, 
pure,  luminous  and  free  from  objectlonal 
substance. . . ."  li.,  481.  This  category  includes 
"public  Interest"  with  reference  to  particular 
listed  factors.  (4)  "Imprecise  words  acquir- 
ing legal  significance"  Involves  "reasonable" 
as  In  "reasonable  rates."  "reasonable  profits" 
or  "public  health,"  "public  safety,"  etc.  Id., 
487. 

*  For  example,  referring  to  "public  Inter- 
est" without  much  reservation,  If  any,  as  to 
the  acceptability  of  the  words  as  a  standard, 
Is  the  recent  case  of  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc.  V.  FCC,  3S5  U.S.  367,  377  (1069). 
See  also  VS.  ex  rcl.  KnauS  v.  Shaughnessy, 
338  U.S.  637  (1950)  ("in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States"  upheld  as  a  statutory 
standard  to  bar  aliens  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency:  however,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  exclude  aliens  has  always  been  interpreted 
aa  peculiarly  broad ) . 

This  reptort  deals  with  Congressional  dele- 
gations of  legislative  power  only;  thus  only 
with  Federal  cases.  In  the  State  courts  there 
is  a  greater  tendency  to  question  broad  dele- 
gations of  legislative  power  by  state  legis- 
latures. For  example  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  recently,  on  a  petition  for  rehearing, 
granted  a  writ  of  mandanms  requiring  a 
State  Board  to  certify  a  doctor  as  a  psy- 
chologist. The  two  statutory  qualifications 
had  been  met  by  the  doctor,  but  the  statute 
said  that  the  doctor  then  "may"  be  certified 
without  examination.  The  Board  argued  that 
"may"  gave  it  a  discretion  to  further  con- 
aider  the  "best  interest  of  the  public."  Thl:i 
arg\iment  was  rejected : 

•The  correct  meaning  oT  the  word,  'may,' 
Is  that  the  Board  has  discretion  In  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  statute's  stated  stand - 
anls,  but  the  word  does  not  empower  the 
Board  to  make  standards  which  are  difterent 
from  or  inconsistent  with  the  statute,  even 
though  they  may  b«  reasonable  and  may  be 
administered  reasonably.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  a  well-established  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  any  stAtute  or  ordinance 
regulating  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  business 
or  Industry  and  atcthortzlng  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  licenaes  or  permits  as  the 
designated  ofllctaJs  arbitrarily  choose,  with- 
out setting  forth  any  guide  or  standard  to 
govern  such  officials  In  distinguishing  be- 
tween individuals  entitled  to  such  permits  or 
licenses  and  those  not  entitled,  la  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  .  .  .  (Bloom  v.  Texas 
State  Board  of  E3caminers  of  Psychologists 
et  «I„  16  Tex.  Sup.  Ct.  Jour.  236  (Tex., 
1973).)'* 
<-Merrin.  note  3,  supra,  at  470. 
*Th«  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  Senate  Ccnunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'As  a  reoognteed  authority  has  Indicated, 
In  modem  times  the  "executive  communica- 
tion" (or  the  administratively-drafted  bill) 
Is  the  chief  type  of  bill  considered  by  Con- 
gressional Committees.  Charles  J.  Zlnn,  How 


Our  Laws  Are  Made,  3-4  (1967)    (Document 
No.  125,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Bess.) 

•  See  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Circular 
No,  A-19.  revised,  July  31,   1972. 

'  Frequently  the  offioe  Is  now  called  upon 
to  review  drafts  of  bills  prepared  In  executive 
agencies  and  elsewher*  |but  no  requirement 
exists  that  such  review  be  given  regarding  all 
such  bills,  and  In  most  Instances  the  office 
iB  not  called  upon],  ( Oongres.sionai,  Record, 
December  10,  1969,  at  pp.  38224-25;  State- 
ment of  Senator  Jordan,  D.  North  Carolina, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  In  recognition  of  the 
60th  Anniversary  of  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel.) 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  determine 
the  preference  to  be  given  by  the  office  to 
requests  for  service.  The  order  of  preference 
in  effect  for  many  years  is  the  following:  (1 ) 
measures  in  conference:  (2)  measures  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  (3)  measures 
pending  before  a  standing  committee;  and 
(4)  preparation  of  original  measures  for  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  office  has  no  part  of  the  formulation 
of  legislative  pyolicy.  Its  only  concern  with 
policy  is  to  ascertftln  the  desired  policy  In 
adequate  detail  and  with  sufficient  precision 
to  enable  it  to  formulate  a  measure  which 
is  technically  effective  to  carry  out  legislative 
Intent. 

During  the  90th  Congress  approximately 
4500  me.i.'^ures  were  drafted.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance is  the  number  of  new  subjects  of 
Federal  legislation  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  during  that  period, 
and  the  inoreasmg  technical  complexity  of 
many  of  those  subjects. 

In  1919  the  office  had  a  staff  of  three  at- 
torneys and  one  clerk.  By  1945  the  number 
cf  attorneys  In  the  office  had  Increased  to 
six.  Under  the  authority  given  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the  office 
reached  its  present  normal  strength  of  eleven 
attorneys  In  1949. 

•The  Conunittee  acknowledges  with  appre- 
ciation the  two  extensive  surveys  of  this 
problem  by  George  E.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  which 
analyzed  several  of  the  illustrative  statutes 
quoted  herein,  as  reflected  In  reports  of  the 
Housing  &  Urban  Defelopment  Committee, 
supra. 

'"  Public  Law  89-764. 

"7  use.  Sec.  2014. 

==  42  use.  Sec.  1771  et  seq. 

■^  7  U.S.C.  Sec.  1773. 

"  72  Stat.  572  (1968),  49  US  C.  15a(3). 

'=■  Morris.  Enmronmental  Statute*:  The 
Need  for  Reviewable  Standards.  2  Enyikon- 
MENTAL  Law,  75,  81  (Winter  1971) . 

■"42U£.C,A,  Sec,  4332(2)   (Sunp.  1971). 

'■/d.  at  Sec.  4331. 

"fbid. 

"'le  V.S.CJi.  1131-1136  (Supp.  1971). 

=0  16  U.S.C.A    Sees.  1271-1287  (Supp.  1971). 

^The  WUderiiess  Act,  16  U.S.C.  Sees.  1131. 
1132  (Supp.  1971):  Tlie  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  16  UJS.C    Sec.  1275  (Supp.  1971). 

•Exhibit  B  appears  at  a  Note  at  pages  II: 
79-81  of  PltzGerald  and  OReUly,  Materials 
on  the  Administrative  Process  (for  use  by 
students  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
and  Boston  College  Law  Schools)  (1972,  un- 
published); Its  source  Is  a  study,  not  yet 
published,  of  the  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  six  foreign  countries,  made  by  the 
Ohalrman  with  fellotwhlp  grant  aid  by  the 
B«lm  Foundation  aii0  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

RtSOHmON    OF    THE   SECTION    OF  AOMINISTRA- 

TivK   Law   as    AjoopTia)    by    the   House   op 

Delxcates 

AccusT,  1973. 

Whereas,  The  Section  of  AdmlnLstrative 
Law  has  conducted  committee  studies  since 
1965  of  the  trend  on  the  part  of  Congress 


during  the  past  40  years  to  delegate  broad 
discretionary  powers  to  administrative  agen- 
cies which  frequently  are  to  be  exercised 
under  vague  and  indefitUte  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  of  the  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  uphold  such  statutory  provisions 
that  approach,  if  they  do  not  constitute, 
delegations  of  legislative  power  to  the  af- 
fected agencies;  and 

Whereas,  The  majority  of  such  statutory 
provisions  have  their  begtiinl}ig  In  legislative 
prc¥>06als  sent  to  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tering agencies;  and 

Whereas,  The  risk  of  arbitrary  exercise  of 
such  powers  Is  increased,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  appropriate  Judicial  review  thereof 
Is  diminished,  and  the  accomplishment  cf 
the  legislative  Intent  and  purpose  is  ren- 
dered uncertain,  when  the  Congress  dele- 
gates powers  to  administrative  agencies  in 
such  general  terms,  for  example,  as  "the 
public  interest,"  "the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy,"  "hoiisiiig  for 
moderate  Income  families,"  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  and  publish  such 
rules  ...  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper.  .  .  ."  [regarding  the  Park  Service) 
"(Federal  Reserve  Board  rulemaking  au- 
thorization) as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  the  purposes  o£  this  chapter 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

Whereas.  The  Section  of  Administrative 
Law  began  its  studies  eight  years  ago  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  making  concrete 
and  constructive  proposals  to  improve  Fed- 
eral administrative  procedure  in  this  regard, 
and  the  Section  recomntends  such  proposals 
for  Association  action  herewith; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommends  that 
the  President  designate  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  review  and  report  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  to  the  originat- 
ing agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  with  respect  to  each  legislative  prc^osal 
Initiated  or  reported  on  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  an  instrumentality  thereof,  or  an 
Independent  administrative  tribunal  or  In- 
dependent regulatory  board  or  commission 
(hereinafter  "administrative  agency") 
whether  such  proposal  sufficiently  sets  forth 
legislative  pkolicles  and  standards  for  exercise 
of  the  powers,  functions  and  duties  pro- 
posed to  be  delegated  by  the  Congress  to 
the  administrative  agency.  As  used  herein, 
the  term  "administrative  agency"  shall  not 
Include  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  federal  system 
of  Internal  revenue  taxes.  Such  report  should 
be  in  writing  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress with  the  legislative  proposal  of  the 
administrative  agency  and  the  opinion  of 
the  counsel  for  the  administrative  agency 
on  the  same  matter.  No  legislative  proposal 
or  report  on  a  bill  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  an  administrative  agency 
until  such  a  Department  of  Justice  report 
has  been  Issued.  Circular  No.  A-19  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should  be 
amended  appropriately  to  effectuate  this 
recommendation. 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Association 
recommends  that  the  Congress  or  each  House 
thereof  designate  a  legislative  committee, 
office,  staff  or  consultant  to  review,  draft  and 
report  with  respect  to  whether  a  legislative 
proposal  delegating  discretionary  powers  to 
an  administrative  agency,  sufficiently  sets 
forth  legislative  policies  and  standai^  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers,  functions  and 
duties  proposed  to  be  delegated  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  legal  report  Should  be  In  writing 
and,  together  with  the  opinions  transmitted 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  ad- 
ministrative agency  counsel,  should  be  incor- 
porated by  each  Committee  report  recom- 
mending a  bin  for  consideration  and  vote 
by  the  members  of  the  Senate  or  House,  and 
omission  to  Include  such  reports  and  opln- 
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ions  may  subject  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  a  point  of  order  upon  request  of  a 
aiember. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  President 
or  his  designee  is  authorized  to  present  the 
Association's  views  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  admintetrattve  agencies. 


HELP  IN  CHICAGO  FOR  CANCER 
PATIENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uaiy  21  I  announced  to  my  colleagues 
tliat  I  had  received  assurances  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  seri- 
ous consideration  would  be  given  to  pro- 
viding, by  means  of  an  administrative 
change,  me<iicare  coverage  for  breast 
prosthesis  for  mastectomies.  Since  that 
time  a  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  provide  such  cov- 
erage through  legislative  action.  I  am 
confident  that  one  way  or  the  other, 
medicare  will  eventuiiUy  provide  such 
assistance. 

But  more  than  fiuancifil  assistance  is 
needed  by  mastectomies  aiid  by  all  other 
cancer  patients  as  well.  People  who  have 
cancer  or  who  have  been  cured  of  cancer 
have  tremendous  emotional  needs  that 
often  can  be  filled  only  by  contact  with 
others  who  have  had  similar  experiences. 
I  was,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  in  Chicago,  a  group  known  as  Can- 
cer Call-PAC,  or  People  Against  Cancer, 
has  been  formed  to  meet  just  such  needs 
of  cancer  patients.  With  the  help  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Columbus- 
Cuneo-Cabrini  Medical  Center,  and  an 
amazing  woman  named  Georgia  Photo- 
pulos,  this  group  is  currently  providing 
much-needed  emotional  support  for 
thousands  of  cancer  patients. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Columbus-Cuneo-Cabrinl 
Quarterly,  describing  the  courage  of  Mrs. 
Photopulos  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Medical  Center  staff  to  the  success  of 
Cancer  Call-PAC.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

GeoBGJA  Photopui-os 
If  you  live  in  the  Chicago  area  you  may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  "met" 
her,  though  not  in  the  usual  sense.  Last 
spring  she  was  featured  in  a  week-long  spe- 
cial series  on  the  ABC-TV  evening  news,  and 
an  article  written  by  her  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine.  If  you 
saw  the  series  or  read  the  article,  you  know 
that  she  is  far  from  a  woman  without  prob- 
lems. Georgia  is  one  of  several  million  people 
in  this  country  who  live  dally  with  cancer, 
"My  cancer  Is  not  cured,  nor  Is  it  arrested," 
she  explains,  "l  am  living  today,  each  day, 
one  day  at  a  time,  free  from  symptoms,"  She 
has  chosen  to  meet  the  enemy  headlong,  how- 
ever, and  she  has  refused  to  let  it  disturb 
her  remarkably  positive  attitude, 

Georgia  has  been  through  surgery  nineteen 
times.  She  has  undergone  a  total  of  120 
cobalt  and  deep  x-ray  treatments  In  Colum- 
bus Hospital's  radiation  therapy  depart- 
ment—far more  than  the  average  number 
of  treatments  usually  required.  She  has  lost 
both  her  breasts,  most  of  her  hair,  most  of 
the  sensation  in  her  right  hand  and  arm, 
and  much  of  her  formerly  endless  reserve 
of  physical  strength  and  energy.  But  In  her 
estimation  she  has  gained  something  far 
more  va^aaole— a  new  awareness  and  appre- 
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elation  of  life.  Her  already  very  cHwe  family 
has  been  brought  even  cloeer  together  be- 
cause of  her  Illness. 

Georgia's  battle  with  cancer  be^n  five 
years  ago  when,  in  a  routine  breast  eelf- 
e,\amlnatlon,  she  discov-ered  two  small  lumps 
in  her  right  breast.  One  of  ttjese  proved  to 
be  malignant.  This  came  on  the  heels  of 
other  health  problems  which  in  themselves 
would  have  been  enough  to  stop  a  less  deter- 
mined pereon.  She  has  always  been  bothered 
with  allergies  and  asthma,  and  at  the  age  of 
11  she  contracted  polio,  which  left  her  with 
a  cun,-atiire  of  the  spine  and  a  crooked  pelvis. 
She  had  also  suffered  two  miscarriages 
(Georgia  and  her  husband  Bud  have  two 
adopted  children)  and  several  bouts  with 
fibrocystic  disease  (a  non-cancerous  condi- 
tion) In  both  breasts. 

Following  a  radical  mastectomy  on  the 
right  breast  and  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
longed series  of  radiation  treatments  at 
Columbus,  Georgia  underwent  a  simple 
mastectomy  on  the  other  side  which  shcrw-ed 
a  microscopic  new  malignancy  beginning  in 
that  breast. 

When  she  first  found  out  that  she  had  can- 
cer, she  said  that  she  felt  a  desperate  need  to 
talk  with  someone  about  it.  But  she  quickly 
came  to  realize  that  there  was  such  a  wide- 
spread fear  and  lack  of  understanding  about 
cancer — what  It  is  and  what  It  does — among 
lay  people  that  most  of  her  friends  were 
reluctant  to  even  talk  about  It.  She  found 
the  fortitude  that  she  needed  to  cope  wltti 
her  fear  throxigh  her  lamUy  and  her  faitti 
in  God. 

She  found  tliat  it  was  important  to  her  to 
keep  her  ^pearancc  up  no  matter  how  bad 
she  might  feel  at  any  given  time,  "I  found 
that  if  I  looked  good,  I  felt  better.  So  I  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  fix  my  make-up  and 
my  hair  whenever  I  was  going  out.  And  I 
refused  to  go  to  doctors  or  to  the  hospital 
wearing  my  bathrobe."  Then  when  friends 
saw  her  looking  so  good  they  assumed  she 
WAS  well  and  ceased  ofiering  her  the  helping 
hand  that  she  often  could  have  used  but 
was  relucUnt  to  ask  for.  She  said  that  when- 
ever she  met  her  husband's  friends  v/ho  knew 
that  "Bixl's  wife  has  cancer,"  they  always 
thought,  because  they  saw  her  looking  so 
cheerful,  tfcat:  "One,  Bud  knew  but  I  didn't 
know  what  was  wrong  with  me:  or  two,  I 
knew  but  I  didn't  oomprebend  the  serious- 
ness of  it;  or  three,  that  the  Mrs.  Photopulos 
with  cancer  had  died  and  I  was  Buds  sec- 
ond wife," 

As  the  course  and  treatment  of  her  disease 
progressed,  Georgia  met  nwiny  more  cancer 
patients  and  found  that  there  was  a  Tery 
strong  feeling  of  identity  and  feUowshlp 
among  them.  She  toJd  of  one  Ume  when  she 
entered  the  dressing  room  in  the  radiation 
therapy  department  at  Coiumtous  and  saw  a 
woman  struggling  with  an  artificial  limb 
"When  I  first  tried  to  help  her  she  was  very 
hostile,  but  then  when  l  began  to  undress 
and  she  saw  the  scars  of  my  radical  mastec- 
tomy her  attitude  Immediately  changed  I 
was  then  one  of  us,'  I  too  had  lost  some- 
tliiug." 

She  found  that  amoug  cancer  patients  the 
need  to  talk  with  someone  about  their  dis- 
ease, about  their  hopes  and  fears,  was  a 
commonly  felt  need  and  one  which  was  not 
toeing  satisfied  In  many  cases.  Friends  and 
family  were  often  uDwilling  or  unable  to  of- 
fer any  emotional  snpport  other  than  M» 
most  coBUBon  cUches.  Doctors  were  often  too 
busy  or  sometimes  feared  that  the  patient 
wouJd  not  l)e  able  to  "take  it,"  and  so  were 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  case. 
Many  times  patients  never  really  even  met 
the  surgeon  who  operated  on  them  because 
of  heavy  sedation  and  aneatteaU.  So  in  her 
mind,  Georgia  becan  to  focnuUte  a  plan  in 
which  cancer  patients  thesMelvM  oouid  be^ 
one  another  through  their  times  of  crisis  and 
fear. 


Georgia  had  been  actlvelv  working  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Chicago  Chapter  cf  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  some  time  when 
one  day  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  i!ie  was 
asked  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  chapter  "I 
was  asked  at  the  last  minute  to  fill  in  for 
someone  else  who  couldn't  make  it.  I  guefs 
they  were  used  to  hearing  celebrities  and  doc- 
tors and  nurseB  speak,  but  I  Just  got  up  an 
told  my  own  story  of  my  fight  with  cancer.  By 
the  time  I  finished  there  wasnt  a  dry  eye  in 
the  audience,  I  think  people  were  abie  to 
Identify  with  me  more  because  I  wasnt  a 
celebrity  or  anyone  rich  or  famous,  ni  alwavs 
believe  that  people  are  able  to  identify  more 
with  me  and  my  family  not  so  much  because 
c;  what  we  are  or  '▼hat  we  have,  but  because 
of  what  w«  do»it  have.  We  dont  have  domes- 
tic help,  nnythers  who  can  drive,  teenage 
children  who  can  pretty  much  take  care  of 
themselves  We've  had  to  fend  for  ourselves 
and  do  for  ourselves,  to  learn  to  lire  with 
and  around  the  problems  and  inconveniences 
that  having  cancer  causes.  Of  co'.irse.  cur 
friends  and  neighbors  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous help,  and  without  them  we  just 
couldn't  have  gotten  along." 

Following  her  speech  to  the  Chicago  Chap- 
ter Of  the  American  Cancer  Soctrty,  Georgia 
was  barra^ed  with  requests  u>  speai:  to  other 
chapters  and  ether  organizations.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  year  she  was  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  New  Orleans. 
About  that  same  time  she  was  asked  to  write 
the  article  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  to 
appear  in  the  series  on  ABC-TV. 

Each  time  that  Georgia  gave  a  speech  or 
appeared  in  the  media,  she  took  the  opportn- 
nity  to  urge  the  American  Cancer  Socletv  to 
organize  the  project  of  emotional  support  for 
and  by  cancer  patients  which  she  had  con- 
ceived. Jt  was  to  be  a  "hot  line"  type  teie- 
phoiie  service  in  which  volunteers,  all  can- 
cer patients  tliemselves,  would  be  availahJe 
24  hours  a  day  to  talk  with  other  cancer 
patients  and  their  families  to  offer  them  en- 
couragement and  hope.  In  October.  1972, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  asked  Georgia 
to  become  project  coordinator  and  gave  her 
a  small  grant  to  cover  the  expenses  of  re- 
searching and  starting  the  program  in  the 
Chicago  area.  The  project  became  known  as 
Cancer  CaU-PAC.  It  stands  lor  "People 
Against  Cancer."  It  was  launched  In  late 
June,  and  it  win  be  the  pilot  for  a  similar 
project  which  wUl  hopefuUy  be  offered  on 
a  nationwide  baslE. 

Tlie  service  does  not  provide  uaadical  ad- 
vice, nor  does  It  attempt  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  tlie  doctor-patient  relaUonship. 
The  volunteers  are  stniply  called  upon  to 
ofJer  emotional  support  to  cancer  patients 
and  their  families.  Thte  is  the  support  wliich 
can  often  be  the  turrang  point  in  tlielr  deci- 
sion not  to  give  up  but  to  detemtlnediy 
fight  the  disease  with  aU  the  resources  they 
can  muster. 

There  are  a  total  of  120  volunteers  who 
stall  Cancer  Call-PAC.  Fifty-two  of  these  are 
cancer  patients  who  speak  -with  callers.  They 
represent  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
are  patients  with  most  of  the  maior  tvpes 
of  cancer.  Among  them  ihey  apeak  a  total 
of  eleven  languages.  The  rest  ot  the  volun- 
teers serve  as  ad\isors  in  various  specialized 
areas  of  cancer  care  or  in  the  delicate  posi- 
tions of  intermediaries  who  help  ocanect  the 
callers  with  the  most  appropriate  listeners. 

Many  doctors,  nurses  and  others  in  various 
areas  of  the  medical  profession  ser\-e  in  ad- 
■riflorr  capacities  with  the  Cancer  Call-PAC 
staff.  There  Is  also  a  large  proup  of  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths  and  psycholo^ts  who  ad- 
rise  tlie  staff  on  matters  relating  to  pastoral 
care,  Dr,  David  Lcchman  and  Mr,  John  Porter 
from  Columbus-Cuneo-Cabrlnl  Medical  Cen- 
ters  department  of  therapeutic  radiclcgy 
are  among  those  In  the  «T6t  group,  and  Sis- 
ter Marte  LoniEe  De  Antonio.  >1JB.C,  from 
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Columbus  Hospital,  serres  with  the  pastoral 
care  repraaentatlTea. 

During  the  first  two  months  ot  Its  opera- 
tion, CanoM'  CaU-PAC,  whose  telephone 
number  In  Chicago  Is  873-6362,  received  837 
calls.  The  response  to  the  project  has  thrilled 
Georgia  beyond  measiire.  "We  created  this 
service  to  &U  a  need,"  she  explains.  "This  re- 
sponse shows  that  the  need  Is  really  there, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  really  filling  it." 

It  Is  In  this  way  and  with  this  feeling  that 
she  has  chosen  to  meet  her  enemy  head- 
long— but  on  her  own  grounds  and  under 
her  terms.  She  has  chosen  to  cc^>e  with  her 
own  fear,  pain  and  physical  limitation  by 
llteraUy  sharing  herself  with  thousands  of 
others  who  also  walk  in  her  shoes. 

Georgia  Photopuios  may  not  live  the  life 
of  the  proverbial  woman  "without  a  care  in 
the  world,"  but  something  tells  us  that  her 
life  has  been  infinitely  richer  for  the  course 
It  has  taken. 


REMOVAL  OP  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS  FROM  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  TmniMOND  said  myself,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou8«  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

"nils  resolution  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  the  phase 
IV,  price  and  wage  control  economic 
program,  as  it  relates  to  textile  industries 
and  other  industries  related  thereto 
prior  to  the  scheduled  termination  date 
in  April. 

In  an  eflfort  to  see  the  removal  of  phase 
IV  controls  from  the  textile  mills  product 
industry,  the  manmade  fiber  industry 
and  the  apparel  industry,  I  addressed  a 
telegram  to  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  Chairman 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  I  pointed 
out  that  domestic  mills  are  now  facing 
serious  shortfalls  of  manmade  fibers. 
These  fibers  constitute  over  half  of  the 
Industry's  basic  raw  materials. 

Market  pressures  resulting  from  phase 
rv  have  caused  the  exportation  of  al- 
ready scarce  fibers  and  the  petrochemical 
feedstocks  which  are  used  in  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  manmade  fibers.  DcMnes- 
tic  mills  already  burdened  with  record 
high  cotton  prices  and  facing  shortfalls 
of  quality  cotton  are  now  being  told  by 
the  manmade  fibers  industry  that  they 
are  being  cut  back  10  percent  or  more. 
Industry  in  South  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  Nation  is  finding  that  everything 
they  must  buy  from  building  supplies  to 
raw  materials  Is  being  cut  back  because 
of  shortages  brought  about  by  phase  IV 
restrictions. 

I  feel  the  removal  of  phase  rv  controls 
from  the  textile  mills  product  industry, 
the  manmade  fibers  industry  and  the 
apparel  industry  would  permit  the  re- 
sumption of  historical,  competitive  opera- 
tions benefiting  a31  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Thurhond  and 
myself,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


To  Urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Terminate  the  Phaee  IV,  Price  and  Wage 
Control  Economic  Program,  as  it  Relates  to 
the  Textile  Industries  and  Other  Industries 
Belated  Thereto  Prior  to  the  Scheduled 
Termination  Date  In  April. 

Whereas,  the  Phasa  IV,  Price  and  Wage 
Control  Economic  Program,  as  it  relates  to 
textile  industries  and  other  Industries  re- 
lated thereto  Is  causing  serious  economic 
interruptions  in  these  Industries.  Now,  there- 
fore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina: 

That  the  Senate,  by  this  resolution, 
urgently  requests  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  necessary  executive  ac- 
tion to  Immediately  tamUnate  the  Phase  IV, 
Price  and  Wage  Control  Economic  Program, 
immediately  rather  than  delaying  such  ter- 
mination untU  the  month  of  April  of  this 
year. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
in  Washington. 


ESTONIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  February  24 
Is  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Estonia.  This  anniversary  will  be 
observed  and  cherished  by  Estonians  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  around  the 
United  States,  but  it  must  be  observed 
in  silence  in  Estonia.  Estonia  is  one  of 
the  three  Baltic  republics  whose  inde- 
pendence was  snuffed  out  by  Soviet  im- 
perialism at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  read  about 
the  history  of  Estonia  without  being  in- 
spired by  the  remarkable  resiliency  in 
the  face  of  adversity  which  has  always 
characterized  the  people  of  that  country. 
Estonia  was  independent  until  the  13th 
century.  In  subsequent  centuries  it  was 
dominated  by  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  finally  the  Russians.  At  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War,  as  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man empires,  Estonia  was  able  to  reassert 
its  independence.  Although  invaded  by 
the  Red  army  after  independence  was 
proclaimed,  Estonia  put  up  a  heroic  re- 
sistance and  cleared  its  land  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

In  1920  Estonia  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist 
Republic  under  which  the  Russians 
"voluntarily  and  forever"  renounced  all 
sovereign  rights  over  Estonia.  In  1939, 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  forced  Estonia 
to  sign  another  treaty  permitting  Rus- 
sian troops  and  bases  in  the  Baltic  na- 
tion. Although  the  Soviet  Union  promised 
that  there  would  be  no  further  interfer- 
ence in  Estonia's  internal  afTalrs,  this 
promise  was  never  observed.  On  June  17, 
1940.  Estonia  was  invaded  and  occupied. 

Under  Soviet  domination,  thousands  of 
Estonians  were  deported  during  the 
1940's  to  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  country  was 
opened  to  Russian  colonialization.  These 
moves  were  part  of  a  deUberate  policy  to 
destroy  the  unique  Estonian  culture  and 
russify  Estonia. 

Although  Estonia's  people  have  been 
deprived  of  freedom,  they  remain  hard- 
working and  industrious.  Today  Estonia 
Is  the  most  industrialized  of  the  Baltic 
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countries.  It  has  textile  and  shipbuilding 
factories;  it  manufactures  mining  and 
road  equipment  and  large  electric  trans- 
formers, and  it  mines  more  than  half  the 
oil  shale  used  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Estonians  In  the  United  States  are 
justifiably  proud  of  their  coimtry,  its  cul- 
ture and  fine  traditions.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  join  me  in  wishing  them 
the  very  best  on  February  24,  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Estonia. 


Mr. 


THE  MIGRANTS 
WILLIAMS.    Mr.   President,   on 


Sunday,  February  3,  1974,  there  appeared 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Sj^tem  a  film  produced 
and  directed  by  Tom  Gries  entitled  "The 
Migrants."  It  is  a  film  which  should  be 
seen  by  all  Americans. 

"The  Migrants"  provides  a  dramatic 
and  searing  insight  Into  the  lives  of 
300,000  of  our  citizens,  the  migratory 
farmworkers.  By  bringing  the  problem  of 
these  people  to  our  attention.  "The 
Migrants"  will  help  us  to  mobilize  action 
to  alleviate  their  plight.  The  producer, 
actors,  and  CBS  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  skill  and  force  of  the  presenta- 
tion. 


JACK  BRICKHOUSE— VOICE  OF 
THE  CXJBS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  highly  respected  men 
in  Chlcagoland  is  my  good  friend  and 
well  liked  neighbor,  Jack  Brickhouse. 
Since  1948,  when  WON-TV  in  Cliicago 
first  began  broadcasting  Chicago  Cubs 
games.  Jack  Brickhouse  has  been  the 
voice  of  the  Cubs. 

Jack  Brickhouse  is  truly  a  Chicago  in- 
stitution. Along  with  his  role  as  sports- 
caster.  Jack  is  a  conscientious  civic 
leader.  He  is  always  willing  to  lend  his 
support  to  a  worthy  cause,  displaying 
admirable  traits  of  a  responsible  as  well 
as  successful  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  31,  1974. 
issue  of  the  Evanston  Review  featured 
a  fine  profile  of  Jack  Brickhouse.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jack  in  Store  for  1974:  Brickhouse  Speaks 
Out,   "Het^Het!" 
(By  Brian  Hewitt) 

More  so  than  Splro  Agnew,  Gerald  Ford, 
or  even  Mickey  Mouse — Jack  Brickhouse  is 
a  household  word  along  the  North  Shore  and 
throughout  the  Chicago  area. 

A  Wllmette  resident  since  1951,  Brickhouse 
and  his  wife  Nelda  reside  In  a  comfortable 
two-story  house  nestled  neatly  away  from  the 
hue  and  cry. 

As  elder  statesman  of  Chicago  sportscasting 
and  resident  raconteur,  expert,  and  mouth- 
piece for  the  area  sports  scene,  Brickhouse 
dally  departs  from  the  quiet  suburbs  and 
enters  the  frenetic  communicatory  cabals 
that  comprise  WGN-TV. 

Most  local  residents  know  the  balding 
blonde-grey  Brickhouse  as  the  voice  of  the 
Chicago  Cubs.  For  better  or  worse  he's  chron- 
icled the  fortunes  of  the  Wrigleys  on  the  air 
(Chann^  9)  since  time  Immemorial. 

He's  also  the  radio  voice  of  the  Chicago 
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Bears  and  former  TV  play-by-play  man  fcr 
the  Chicago  Bulls.  Occasionally  "Brick"  even 
goes  national,  as  he  did  in  the  All-Amerlcan 
Bowl  football  game  from  Tampa  seen  re- 
cently on  Channel  9. 

Jack's  trademark  and  patented  style  Is 
embodied  In  the  shouts  of  "hey-hey"  blast- 
ing over  the  airwaves  and  flashed  on  the 
screen  everytlme  a  Cub  belts  a  roundtrlpper. 

Indeed.  It's  bard  to  pass  by  a  local  ban- 
park  In  Bumzner  where  youngsters  arent 
mimicking  his  "Hey-Hey "  when  a  Junior 
Ernie  Banks  or  Billy  WUiiams  parks  one. 

Brickhouse  connoisseurs,  however,  are 
equally  familiar  with  the  flip  side  of  the 
Brickhouse  announcing  coin.  His  favorite 
lament  following  a  Cub  blunder  Is  a  dis- 
consolate, "Oh  Brother!" 

If  Vbe  tenz-pas  Isnt  fatal,  he'U  owsrtone, 
"it  oould've  been  a  lot  worse,  Wboo  boy!" 

nnally,  there's  his  bottom  of  the  ninth 
Inning  plaint  to  the  Northsiders  in  a  tie 
ballgame,  "Get  ready  now  boys.  Any  old  kind 
o(  run'll  do  It." 

Brickhouse  is  many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple, but  dull  to  very  few.  This  is  no  accident. 
In  his  40  years  ae  a  broadcaster  Jack  has 
oomptied  a  storehcruse  oS  knowledge,  trivia, 
and  Instant  anecdotes  that  make  even  the 
longest  rain  delay  pass  like  a  short  visit  to 
the  Oooperstown  Hall  of  Fame. 

At  67,  Brickhouse  rates  candidacy  to  the 
sportocasters  Hall  o*  Fame.  Unfortunately, 
cuch  a  baU  doesn't  exist. 

Another  candidate,  Howard  Cosell,  gets 
mors  exposure,  but  doesn't  rate  as  an  an- 
nouncer in  Jack's  book. 

Twe  got  to  talk  about  Howard  on  two 
levelB,"  says  Brickhouse,  hands  folded  relax- 
ing in  hts  wooden -paneled  den.  "Howard  the 
fellow  Is  fun  to  be  around,  and  I  hke  his 
company.  CoseU  the  Isaadcaster  is  not  for 
me." 

"ProfealonaUy,  Howard  Oosell  Is  a  gim- 
mick." adds  tmtk.  with  a  trace  of  anlmoelty. 
"If  be  said  only  ooinpilinentary  things  on  tba 
air,  he'd  be  about  ei^^th  In  line  in  his  profes- 
sion behind  guys  llk«  Schenkel,  Ray  Scott, 
Oowdy,  Undsay  Nelson,  and  even  Brtck- 
bouae." 

"His  alleged  tell-lt-llke-n-Js'  philosophy 
is  a  gimmick.  If  CoseU  could  be  twice  as  big 
as  he  Is  now  by  being  a  nice  guy,  he'd  start 
tomorrow." 

Par  from  Cosell's  droning  voice  of  doom 
critiques  Is  the  rah-rah,  plug  the  local  team, 
advocate  (bordering  on  cheerleader)  ap- 
proach that  la  Brickhouse. 

Some  of  Brlckhouse's  critics  maintain  that 
impartiality  is  Imperative  In  broadcasting. 
Jack  doesnt  bay  that  Mne  and  he  has  am- 
munitioa  to  back  up  his  ratiocination. 

"There  are  two  distinct  at>proaches  to 
sports  broadcasting,"  h«  notes.  "In  a  nation- 
al broadcast  we  try  to  play  it  right  down  the 
middle." 

"But  a  WGN  survey  shows  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  local  fans  want  us  to  pun  for 
the  home  team.  We're  Just  giving  the  public 
what  they  want." 

The  trick  to  Mif>  partisan  method  accord- 
ing to  the  "Brick"  is,  "always  give  the  oppo- 
nents all  the  credit  ttiey  deserve.  Don't  take 
anything  away  from  their  performance.  De- 
tracting is  unfair.  Besides,  If  you  beat  the 
visitors,  the  victory  is  all  the  sweeter  when 
you  haven't  belittled  their  showing." 

It's  difficult  to  belittle  the  showing  that 
Brickhouse   has  made  over   the  yecu-s.   He's 
come  a  long  way  from  the  Jobless,  flatbroke 
naive,    18-year   old    kid    with   wild    dreams 
roaming  the  streets  of  Peoria,  HI. 

Today,  Jack  is  an  executive  vice-president 
at  WGN,  a  stockholder  in  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
and  a  board  member  for  Cub  owner,  P.  K. 
Wrigley.  He's  on  numerous  other  boards  and 
committees  IncljMling  the  Chicago  Boy's 
Clubs,  the  Sickle-cell  Anemia  Outing  Com- 


mittee, and  the  Brian  Piccolo  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation. 

Brickhouse  fondly  recalls  those  early  days 
in  broadcasting  while  relating  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  his  first  Job  in  radio. 

It  seems  there  was  a  ratlroad  strike  on  the 
west  coast  In  the  recession -ridden  year  of 
1984.  Toung  Jack  planned  to  work  for  the 
railroad  If  he  could  only  round  up  the  cash 
to  get  a  ride  out  there. 

With  this  In  mind,  he  hauled  his  larynx 
and  diaphragm  down  to  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion for  a  "So  you  want  to  be  an  announcer" 
contest.  First  prise  was  a  wrlstwatch.  Jack 
figured  he'd  pawn  the  watch  for  fare  to  Frisco 
when  he  won. 

•"I  made  It  to  the  final  six  contestants," 
Brickhouse  recounts,  "but  they  only  gave  out 
four  watches.  I  musfve  been  fLfth.  The  prob- 
lem was  the  Judges,  "niey  were  all  lawyers  and 
doctors.  They  didn't  know  anything  about 
announcing." 

■nie  station  manager  at  WMBD  liked  what 
he  heard  from  Brickhouse,  however,  and  of- 
fered him  a  Job.  The  pay  wasnt  the  greatest. 
In  fact,  they  wanted  him  to  work  for  free. 
Brickhouse  couldn't  refuse. 

"It  was  the  ham  in  me  that  did  It,"  relates 
Jack.  "As  soon  as  a  couple  of  my  friends 
told  me  they'd  heard  my  voice  on  the  radio 
I  couldnt  keep  my  hands  off  the  microphone. 
So  I  worked  for  nothing," 

Fortunately,  WMBD  began  paying  Jack 
($17  a  week),  and  never  regretted   it. 

Asked  If  he  makes  more  than  $17  a  week, 
40  years  and  uncounted  hey-heys  later  Brick- 
house responds,  "^canetimes  I'm  not  sure 
after  I've  seen  my  net  tax  statements." 

Rest  a.'ssured  though  fans.  Jack  Brick- 
house can  afford  better  than  frostle  malts 
and  smokle  links  when  he  gets  to  Wrigley 
Field. 

But  prosperity  hasnt  made  him  any  Iom 
of  a  Cub  devoutlst  than  Joe  Fan.  "The  nice 
thing  about  my  Job,"  smUes  "Brick,"  "Is 
paying  for  if  I  was  In  another  line  of  work." 

On  the  current  winter  upheaval  that  saw 
Cub  heroes  Hon  Santo,  Randy  Hundley,  Per- 
gle  Jenkins,  and  Glenn  Beckert  shipped  out, 
Brickhouse  comments  in  one  word.  "Under- 
standable." 

"The  Cubs  had  to  do  something,"  he  adds. 
"Their  position  was,  'we  loet  with  these  fel- 
lows (Santo,  Beckert,  etc.),  so  the  worst  we 
can  do  is  lose  without  'em.'  Baseball  Is  a 
young  man's  game,  and  the  popular  but 
aging  veteran  must  often  step  aside." 

"I  submit  to  you  that  Babe  Ruth  didn't 
finish  his  career  with  the  Yankees,  Willie 
Mays  didn't  finish  with  the  Giants,  and  Ty 
Cobb  didn't  end  his  playing  days  In  Detroit." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "When  wUl 
Jack  Brickhouse  finish  his  aTtrwmn/-in^  days?" 
In  1962  Brickhouse  was  feted  for  his  2000th 
baseball  broadcast. 

Twelve  years  later  he  shows  no  teUtale 
signs  of  slowing  down.  In  broadcasting,  un- 
like baseball,  the  wind  stays  even  after  the 
legs  go. 

"Right  now  I'm  starting  the  second  year  of 
a  three-year  contract,"  he  explains.  "When 
that  contract  eipires  111  take  'em  one  y«ar 
at  a  time.  I'm  not  the  kind  of  guy  who  can 
retire  and  vegetate.  I  intend  to  be  involved 
in  sports  and  broadcasting  for  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

"At  one  time,"  continues  Jack,  "I  was 
the  youngest  sportscaster  In  the  country.  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  the  oldest,  but  I  wiU  sUy 
on  in  some  capacity." 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a  Cubs  broadcast 
without  the  meUlfluous  pear -shapes  of  Jack 
Brickhouse  echoing  the  "happy  totals" 
through  dens,  rec  rooms,  and  backyards 
across  Chlcagoland. 

But  oii«  thing's  sure.  Long  after  the  hey- 
heys  have  tunied  to  hay-hay  and  Jack  Brick- 
house is  out  to  proverbial  paatore,  his  spMt 


and    Indomitable   enthusls.'^m    will    live    en. 
Uoiuehold  words  have  a  way  of  doing  thr.t. 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  REGatE  OF 
THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  SALVADOR 
ALLENDE  GOSSKN8.  OF  CHILE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming. 
Ph.  D..  D.D.,  who  has  served  at  various 
times  as  dean  of  tlie  graduate  school, 
Georgetown  University;  European  cor- 
respondent of  the  national  magazine, 
America;  and  is  now  honorary  chaplain 
of  the  Inter-American  Defense  College 
and  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs, 
ha.s  written  two  articles  appraising  the 
regime  of  the  late  President  Salvador 
Ailende  Gossens,  of  Chile. 

One  article  in  an  international  publi- 
cation the  Rising  Tide,  was  published 
under  the  title  "Whither  Ailende?"  on 
May  21, 1973.  I 

Tne  other  piece,  "The  Chilean  Revo-' 
lution — Conversations  With  Ailende. 
With  the  Postscript  by  Salvador  Ailende," 
consisted  of  an  analysis  of  a  booic-length 
interview  with  President  Ailende  by  one 
of  the  tatter's  admirers.  Regis  Debray, 
a  French  Journalist.  Dr.  Thomlng's  re- 
view of  the  Debray-Allende  volume  was 
featured  in  America,  a  national  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
U^JL  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Thorning  views  the  recent  events 
in  Ciiile  from  a  gsecial  perspective  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Thorning's  articles  be  printed  in  thei 

R£COED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

Whtther  Allewde?  I 

(Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning)  | 

How  many  observers  in  the  U8A  remember 
that  when  President  Salvador  AUende  took 
office  in  1970,  he  did  so  tjianira  to  the  votes 
of  the  majority  of  Senators  and  Deputies, 
many  of  whom  are  now  disenchanted  with 
his  recent  policies? 

Allende's  adherents  In  Chile,  mainly  Marx- 
ists and  Marxist -Lenlnsts,  matr^^a'n  their 
enthusiasm,  despite  a  sadly  deteriorating 
economy.  They  point  with  pride  to  an  In- 
crease from  36.3  to  43.4  percent  in  the  pop- 
ular vote  on  March  4,  1873  for  the  members 
of  Allende's  Congressional  coalition.  They 
note,  quite  correctly,  that  they  added  two 
Senators  and  six  Deputies  to  their  ranks  in 
the  Chilean  Parliament.  Oonsequently.  Ai- 
lende and  his  cohorts  continue  their  loud 
proclamations  of  poptdar  "victory." 

RT-TECnOM 

The  Allendlstas.  however,  overlook  an  un- 
deniable fact.  On  March  4,  1973.  a  malortty 
of  the  voters  of  Chile — 66  percent — altliough 
subjected  to  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  forms 
of  political  blackmail,  caUed  for  new  direc- 
tions in  public  administration.  The  people, 
by  their  majority  vote,  rejected  toialitariaa 
tactics,  demanding  a  return  to  democratic 
procedures.  They  made  clear  their  preference 
for  a  system  of  social  justice  respectful  of 
their  homes,  their  modest -sized  farms  and 
other  family -owned  centers  of  production.  In 
a  profoundly  true  sense,  the  majority  voted 
tn  the  light  of  reltgVous  convtrtlons  and  with 
a  <letennlnatloa  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
their  ctaOdren.  Women  wete  outstanding  in 
their  empha.sls  on  such  principles. 
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NeTertbclMB,  Dr.  Allende  talked  »nd  acted 
u  If  be  hmd  von  a  new  muuUte.  Fresh  meas- 
ures toward  the  natlonallzatloD  at  ObUean 
properttes  were  enacted.  In  reorganising  hla 
Cabinet,  the  chief  executive  dropped  the 
three  military  men  who.  In  the  eye*  of  the 
people,  represented  good  order  and  fair  play. 
This  move  strengthened  the  hands  of  parti- 
sans ^lo  made  more  strident  their  demands 
for  a  speedier  route  to  total  domination  of 
the  body  politic  aiul  the  setzure  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Chile's  citizens. 

Kqually  significant  was  Allende's  next  step. 
He  prc^xMed  a  "unified  school  system"  on  a 
national  scale.  This  would  mean  the  suppres- 
sion o*  a  noble  ChUean  tradition:  a  flourish- 
ing system  of  public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  unlveraltlee  administered  In  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  Religious  education,  of 
course,  was  the  principal  target. 

Allende's  drive  may  have  been  premature. 
In  1970  religious  people  were  prepared  to 
give  the  Marxists  the  benefits  of  every  doubt. 
They  realised  the  need  for  radical  change. 
They  were  aware  of  conditions  of  work  In 
mines,  factories,  offices  and  on  farms.  They 
were  ready  to  cooperate. 

But  they  were  sickened  by  a  bid  for  power 
over  the  minds  of  their  children.  The  result 
might  have  been  foreseen.  In  response  to  the 
petitions  of  parents,  the  ChUean  Bishops, 
after  deliberation  and  prayer  during  the 
1973  Holy  Week,  issued  a  reasonable,  well- 
balanced  statement.  Although  maintaining 
their  principle  of  warm  approval  for  genuine 
efforts  toward  social  reconstruction,  they  re- 
iterated their  devotion  to  the  right  of  all 
dtlsens  for  freedom  of  choice,  not  only  In 
the  field  of  education,  but  also  throughout 
the  broad  domain  of  human  rights. 

ANOTHXB  ICODKL   OT  INJUSTICE 

A  key  passage  of  the  Easter  Sunday  declara- 
tion la  worthy  of  study.  It  reads  as  foUows: 

"Why  ahould  not  our  Fatherland  become 
more  human,  more  Just,  more  open  to  struc- 
tures that  may  provide  equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  all  her  sons  and  daughters?  And  why 
cannot  this  desire  In  the  hearts  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Chileans  be  realized  without  grave 
personal  and  collective  sins;  and  without 
giving  birth  to  another  model  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  which  oHers  no  solutions  and 
merely  hands  power  over  to  one  or  another 
minority  group?" 

Most  Christian  Democrats,  Liberals  and  Na- 
tionalists in  the  Republic  of  ChUe  and  else- 
where Interpreted  this  strong  message  as  a 
reference  to  the  voice  and  determination  of 
th»  56  per  cent  of  citizens  who  voted  for 
Uberty  on  March  4, 1973. 

Pt^ular  sovereignty  is  sound  religious  doc- 
trine. When  people  go  to  the  poUs,  they  show 
that  they  want  their  elected  officials  to  re- 
spect their  homes,  their  land,  their  schools 
and  their  right  to  earn  a  living.  Irrespective 
of  the  political  administration  of  their  coun- 
try, provided  their  activities  conform  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws. 

In  other  words,  a  majority  of  Chileans 
recall  that  another  Marxtet-Leninlst  regime, 
that  of  Fidel  and  Raul  Castro  in  Cuba,  con- 
stantly promised  "free  elections,"  respect  for 
religious  education  and  democratic  pro- 
cedures— tmtn  securely  ensconced  In  total 
power. 

The  Chileans  will  do  their  part  not  to  be 
tossed  "from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire." 
They  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
see  their  beloved  coimtry  become  another 
colony  of  the  Soviet  Kmplre.  For  many  rea- 
sons, the  majority  In  Chile  deserve  the  ad- 
mlraUon  and  support  of  free  peoples  and 
Independent  nations. 


The  Chilean  Revomttion — Conversations 
With  Allende,  With  a  Postscript  by 
Salvaook  Aixsndi 

(ByR«gUDebray) 

will  the  Chilean  Resolution  be  a  "revolu- 
tion without  rifles"?  That  U  the  key  ques- 
tion posed  by  French  Jovirnalist  Regis  De- 
bray  la  his  dialogue  with  President  Salvador 
Allende. 

Debray,  whose  original  Idol  was  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, supplies  an  answer  of  his  own.  In  his 
Introduction  the  author  assures  his  readers 
that,  In  order  to  gain  absolute  power,  the  use 
of  force  la  sanctioned  by  "universal  princi- 
ples of  Marxism-Leninism." 

In    responding    to    the    inquiries    of    his 
youthful    admirer,    Allende    provides    data 
about  his  boyhood,  medical  education  and 
political  thinking.  As  a  lad  of  fourteen,  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  a  cobbler-anarchist 
who   taught   him    "how    to   play   chess,"    to 
enjoy  "the  good  things  of  life"  and  to  read 
books  on  social  issues.  Three  generations  of 
his  family  were  freemasons,  who  often  en- 
gaged In  controversy  with  conservatives,  es- 
pecially "on  a  religious  front."  Almost  from 
the  start,  Allende  reveals,  he  was  "aware  of 
his  anti-Imperialist  vocation."  As  a  youth- 
ful politician,  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Valparaiso.  He  in- 
sists, however,  that  his  Marxism  had  "noth- 
ing to  do  with  European  Social  Democrats." 
When    in    1938    President    Pedro    Agulrre 
Cerda  organized  the  first,  short-lived  "Pop- 
xilar  Front"  government,  he  named  Dr.  Al- 
lende  MliUster   of   Public   Health.   The   Job 
showed  the  young  man's  capacity  for  leader- 
ship and  brought  his  gifts  of  oratory  and 
organization  to  national  attention.  Despite 
three    subsequent    defeats    In    hard-fought 
presidential  campaigns,  he  won  enough  votes 
from  a  Socialist-Communist  coalition  in  the 
Chilean  Senate  to  become  President  of  that 
body  during  the  Christian  Democratic  ad- 
ministration   of     Eduardo    Frel    Montalva 
(1964-70).   In   hU  fourth   try   for  the  Casa 
Moneda,  Allende  emerged  as  victor.  His  plu- 
rality in  the  popular  vote  was  36.3  per  cent. 
Aa  President  of  Chile,  Dr.  Allende,  although 
alluding  to  some  differences  with  Castro  as 
"fundamental    and    violent,"    explains    that 
their  goals  are  almost  identical:   "complete 
economic  and  political  domination."  As  often 
as  Debray   expresses   impatience  with   "the 
pace  of  socialization,"  his  mentor  emphasizes 
his  determination  to  "axprt^rlate  the  means 
of  production  that  are  still  In  private  hands." 
For  thU  to  happen,  he  adds,  control  must  be 
eetablished  over  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government.  His  models  are  "the 
Socialist  countries." 

Recent  events  in  Chile  raise  doubts  about 
Allende's  prospects  of  success  for  such  a  com- 
prehensive program.  The  1972  congressional 
by-elections  brought  victories  to  a  reunited 
front  of  Christian  Democrats,  liberals  and 
nationalists.  As  a  result.  Allende  does  not 
dare  to  consult  the  puWlc  about  his  decision 
to  dominate  congress  and  the  courts.  Pood 
shortages,  housing  problems,  runaway  Infla- 
tion, lowered  productivity  In  mines,  fac- 
tories and  on  farms,  defaults  on  Indebted- 
ness and  near-bankruptcy  haunt  the  Popu- 
lar Unity  regime. 

This  Debray-Allende  colloquy  is  a  valuable 
reference  work.  It  can  be  studied,  now  and 
In  the  future,  either  as  a  blue-print  for  an- 
other collectivized  society  or  as  a  plan  for 
peacefiU  construction  of  a  Socialist,  but  non- 
Soviet,  Republic,  respectful  of  basic  rights 
and  dedicated  to  the  correction  of  social  evils, 
while  providing  fairly  for  human  needs.—' 
Joseph  F.  Thomlng. 

this     week's    RE\'UrWERS 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomlng  is  United 
States  Honorary  FeUow  of  the  Historical  and 
Oeograpblc  Institute  of  Brazil. 


February  19,  197^ 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  PROCESS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  impeachment 
process,  the  current  activities  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  po- 
tential involvement  of  the  Senate  in 
these  matters,  I  wish  to  place  on  record 
my  views  of  the  impeachment  process 
and  my  responsibilities  as  a  Senator  in 
these  constitutional  proceedings.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  November  1973,  remai-ks  to 
the  Kansas  Chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  be  printed  in  t5e 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Bob  Dole 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican CoUege  of  Surgeons  and  to  be  Invited 
to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
health  care  In  Americ»~A  topic  of  mutual 
Interest  to  us  and  of  profound  and  growing 
Interest  to  the  Nation. 

Before  I  touch  on  several  matters  which 
concern  you  professionally,  let  me  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  the  current  controversy 
swarming  around  the  White  House  In  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  offer  the  observation 
that  the  year's  developments  in  our  Nation's 
Capitol  have  been  astounding.  Never  before 
have  we  seen  such  a  mind-boggling  chain  of 
events  or  such  a  violent  tiimabout  in  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  a  President. 

From  an  unequaled  peak  of  popularity 
and  confidence  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War  In  January,  Richard  Nixon  has  plum- 
meted to  a  point  in  early  November  which 
marks  the  second  lowest  standing  for  any 
modem  President.  Though  we  can  debate  the 
lasting  significance  which  might  flow  from 
this  turnabout,  there  is  no  denial  that  It  is 
real  and  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact  of  our 
political  life  today. 

STRANGE  AND  TROtTBLINC  CLIMATE 

The  compounding  revelations  and  con- 
fusions of  Watergate,  the  resignation  of 
Spiro  Agnew  and  a  rising  wave  of  anguish 
and  concern  over  deception,  corruption  and 
mistrust  in  Government  have  created  a 
strange  and  troubling  climate  In  America. 

It  Is  strange,  because  never  before  in  recent 
times — certainly  not  In  this  century — has 
there  been  such  an  impassioned  mood  against 
a  President.  And  It  Is  troubling,  because 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a  barrage  of 
charges,  attacks  and  accusations  openly  and 
freely  leveled  against  a  man  who  sits  In  the 
Oval  Office. 

Out  of  all  this  confusion,  some  are  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  perspective  and  a  basis 
for  determining  the  proper  course  for  them- 
selves and  the  country.  It  is  not  an  easy  task, 
and  events  take  on  new  and  unexpected  turns 
almost  daily.  But  let  me  set  forth  what  I 
believe  is  the  best  approach  to  today's  situa- 
tion. 

First,  President  Nixon  should  not — should 
not — resign  from  office. 

Second,  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  Investigate 
the  grounds  for  Impeachment. 

Now,  let  me  expand  upon  these  two  points. 

RESOLtmoN  RIQTTIREO 

Looking  at  the  current  situation — Just  in 
my  capacity  as  an  American  citizen — I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  some  resolution  of  all  the 
questions,  doubts  and  charges  must  be 
reached.  This  state  of  suspended  animation 
is  not  healthy  for  the  country.  Did  the  Presi- 
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dent  know  this,  did  he  say  that,  did  he 
approve,  condone  or  conceal  something  else? 
These  hanging  questions  are  harmful  to  our 
government  and  to  our  country.  They  require 
action  to  deal  with  them,  settle  them  and  put 
them  behind  us.  But  how  to  do  it? 

RESIGNATION    WORSE   THAN   PRESENT   SITUATION 

As  we  approach  this  question,  I  feel  there 
Is  one  overriding  consideration.  In  attempt- 
ing to  Improve  matters,  we  must  not  bring 
on  something  worse  than  we  have  now.  Some 
might  say  that  is  not  possible,  that  we  have 
gone  as  low  as  we  can  go.  But  I  feel  that  a 
presidential  resignation  would  be  incalculably 
worse. 

NO   ANSWERS 

In  the  first  place,  a  resignation  would  set- 
tle nothing,  answer  nothing.  It  would  furnish 
the  country  with  a  sacrificial  offering,  but  it 
would  not  cast  any  light  in  the  dark  corners 
and  shadows  of  our  national  dilemma. 

I  do  not  feel  a  resignation  would  satisfy 
the  American  people.  For  they  are  not  blood- 
thirsty. They  respect  and  want  to  respect 
the  Presidency.  They  do  not  want  to  see  this 
President  or  any  other  President  brought 
down  in  humiliation,  shame,  and  defeat.  Tes, 
they  are  concerned  and  curious,  but  they 
want  answers,  not  a  scapegoat.  And  a  scape- 
goat is  all  they  wovUd  get  through  resigna- 
tion. 

BITTERNESS  AND  SUSPICION 

In  the  second  place,  a  resignation  would 
be  WOTse  than  the  present  predicament, 
becaiise  it  would  foster  a  legacy  of  bitterness 
and  suspicion  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

After  all,  nearly  30%  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  still  telling  pollsters  that  they  be- 
lieve Richard  Nixon  is  doing  a  good  Job.  And 
it  would  be  extremely  serious  if  even  that 
30%  harbored  the  notion  that  the  President 
was  done  in  through  unfair  persecution  and 
bounded  out  of  office  by  a  gang  of  personal 
antagonists.  Rumors  of  plots,  conspiracies, 
and  even  foreign  intrigues  are  not  xmcom- 
mon  in  this  country — as  the  stories  follow- 
iBg  I>resldent  Kennedy's  assassination  re- 
mind us.  And  I  greatly  fear  that  the  country 
could  find  Itself  in  the  grip  of  a  black  wave 
of  riunor,  mistrust  and  vengeful  lll-wUl  In 
the  wake  of  a  resignation. 

XTNTAIB 

In  the  third  place,  a  forced  resignation 
would  be  unfair.  Even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  have  his  case 
considered  on  the  merits.  He  has  a  right  to 
due  process.  He  has  a  right  to  be  presented 
with  specific  charges,  mount  his  defense  and 
have  his  case  Judged  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 
Forcing  him  to  resign  would  deprive  him  on 
those  rights. 

And  even  if  he  were  guilty  of  every  last 
single  charge  made  against  him,  he  would 
still  be  entitled  to  those  rights. 

So  this  brings  us  to  my  second  point. 

CLEAR    CONSTITUTIONAL    DIRECTION 

In  contrast  to  such  areas  as  executive  priv- 
ilege, war  powers  or  impoundment  of  funds, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  clearly 
and  specifically  makes  the  House  and  Senate 
responsible  for  removing  a  President  from 
office. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  not  the 
Washington  Post,  is  empowered  to  frame 
charges  against  the  PresWent.  The  Senate, 
not  Time  magazine,  is  given  the  power  to 
render  a  verdict  on  those  charges.  And  this 
is  the  course  which  must  be  taken. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  should  be. 

NO    LEGAL     CASE 

Speaking,  now,  as  a  lawyer,  I  wUl  say  that 
I  have  not  seen  the  case  against  the  Presi- 
dent made  on  a  legal  basis.  And  speaking  as 
one  of  the  potential  Jurors  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  not  seen  a  case  presented — with  evi- 


dence— that  the  President  has  committed 
specific  acts  which  constitute  "treason,  brib- 
ery or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
And  untu  I  do  see  such  evidence,  my  verdict 
will  be  withheld. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  There  are 
some  today  who  are  saying  to  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  "I  demand  that  you  im- 
peach Nixon."  Now  this  Is  their  right  to  say, 
but  It  would  be  highly  Irresponsible  for  me, 
as  one  who  could  sit  In  Judgment  on  this 
case  in  the  Senate,  to  come  to  any  premature 
conclusion. 

As  I  said,  I  view  myself  as  a  potential  Juror, 
and  as  such  duty  binds  me  to  refrain  from 
passing  Judgment  until  the  evidence  is  pre- 
sented. 

I  think  a  pretty  clear  case  can  be  made 
that  there  have  been  some  amazing  blunders, 
bad  decisions,  poor  exercises  of  Judgment 
and  regrettable  assessments  of  character  in- 
volved with  Watergate  and  other  matters. 
But  to  give  these  observations  the  status  of 
a  legally  presentable  case,  is  to  stretch  the 
bounds  of  fairness  and  common  sense  be- 
yond their  limits. 

And  this  Is  why  I  feel  the  impeachment 
investigation  must  be  passed. 

A  legal  case  against  the  President  has  not 
been  made.  But  If  one  exists,  it  should  be 
framed  and  acted  upon  with  the  greatest 
dispatch.  For  only  by  this  process  can  the 
necessary  resolution  to  our  present  situation 
be  reached — and  reached  In  a  manner  which 
will  Improve,  not  worsen,  what  we  have  to- 
day. 

RESULTS   COMPARED 

Consider  the  contrast  between  the  routes 
of  impeachment  and  forced  resignation. 

Where  resignation  would  leave  only  linger- 
ing, unanswered  questions  and  uncertainties. 
Impeachment  would  provide  solid  answers. 
In  the  first  place,  the  investigation  might 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  even 
seeking  a  bill  of  Impeachment  In  the  House. 
That's  one  answer. 

Next,  perhaps  a  case  worth  considering 
could  be  made.  The  House  could  vote  im- 
peachment and  say  to  the  Senate,  "You  de- 
cide whether  the  evidence  is  siifflclent  to 
establish  guilt." 

Then  a  deliberate,  open  and  fair  proceed- 
ing would  be  conducted  in  the  Senate  with 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  pre- 
siding. 

There  would  be  no  battle  of  headlines, 
"source"  stories,  editorials  and  commenta- 
tors' pearls  of  wisdom.  The  evidence  would 
be  put  forward.  The  President  would  be  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  disprove  or  rebut 
it.  And  the  Senate  would  vote. 

If  two-thirds  thought  him  guUty  of  the 
charges,  the  President  would  be  removed. 
The  verdict  would  be  entered.  That  is  an- 
other answer. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  did  not  think 
the  evidence  established  guilt,  the  President 
would  be  retained  in  office.  The  verdict 
would  have  been  entered.  And  this  Is  still 
another  answer. 

ANSWERS    PROVmED 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  questions 
would  be  answered  by  Impeachment.  Resig- 
nation would  give  us  none.  Some  might  not 
like  the  answers.  But  they  would  be  an- 
swers, nonetheless,  and  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  nothing  provided  by  res- 
ignation. The  fairness  of  the  proceedings 
would  be  on  the  public  record.  The  doubts 
and  uncertainties  would  have  been  put  to 
rest  as  firmly  and  certainly  as  our  system 
makes  possible. 

Some  might  say,  "But  what  If  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  narrow  margin — even  one  vote?" 
And  to  this,  I  say,  "So  be  It." 

Every  day  in  this  country.  Juries  acquit  de- 
fendants by  narrow  margms — even  one  vote. 
That   is   the   way  our   rights  are  protected 


tinder  the  Constitution.  And  that  Includes 
Presidents,  too.  These  verdicts  are  accepted, 
and  I  believe  such  a  verdict — even  in  the 
case  of  a  presidential  impeachment — would 
be  accepted  and  respected  by  the  people. 

In  any  event,  the  entire  impeachment 
process  strikes  me — as  a  citizen,  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate — as  the  only 
acceptable  way  of  proceedings. 

Impeachment  is  characterized  by  all  the 
hallmarks  of  o\ir  Constitution's  regard  for 
Individual  rights  and  liberties.  It  would 
strengthen,  stabilize  and  calm  the  Nation. 
Forced  resignation  has  the  aroma  of  a  lynch- 
ing. It  would  only  divide,  dismay  and  fur- 
ther alarm  a  weary  people. 

So  that  Is  my  prescription  for  the  country. 
I  hope  it  can  be  followed — regardless  of  the 
outcome.  For  I  believe  the  American  people 
need  the  answers  it  would  provide. 

CONGRESSIONAL    AGENDA 

In  addition  I  would  set  the  following 
agenda  for  the  Congress, 

First  and  foremost,  Gerald  Ford  should 
be  confirmed  as  Vice  President.  The  country 
must  have  a  Vice  President  who  can  step 
forward  to  fill  the  Presidency  If  necessary, 
and  provide  the  continuity  in  the  adminis- 
tration which  the  electoral  process  has 
chosen. 

Next,  the  Impeachment  Investigation 
should  take  precedence  over  all  other  re- 
lated inquiries.  And  an  end  should  be  put 
to  the  activities  of  the  near  dozen  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  at  work  on  such 
matters  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

And  finally  Congress  must  move  on  the 
host  of  legislative  matters  before  it. 

These  include,  of  course,  bills  relating  to 
the  energy  crisis,  the  trade  bill,  the  tax  bUl 
and  a  number  of  proposals  dealing  with  the 
health  care  needs  of  America. 


BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
very  few  weelcs  the  Senate  will  have  be- 
fore it  legislation  to  reform  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  Congress  handles  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  budget  reform  bill  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  the  Senate 
will  consider  this  year.  It  is  important 
not  only  because  our  own  procedures  for 
considering  the  budget  badly  need  re- 
form, but  also  because  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its 
constitutional  power  to  control  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings.  It  is  an  opportimity 
that  we  must  not  allow  to  slip  away. 

When  budget  reform  legislation  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  it  will  reflect  the 
work  of  three  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  Congress 
created  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  to  recommend  ways  the 
Congress  could  improve  its  control  over 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  were  examined  at  great 
length  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Grovemment  Operations,  which  labored 
for  more  than  8  months  before  approv- 
ing budget  reform  legislation.  Now,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  working  to  further  refine  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  com- 
mand bipartisan  support.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  reflects  the  work  of  Senators 
of  both  parties.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the   distinguished   Senator  from   North 
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Carolina  (Mr.  Ervik)  .  Senators  Metcalf, 
Perct,  Brock,  myself,  and  others,  worked 
together  to  develop  what  I  believe  Is  a 
comprehensive  and  workable  legislation. 

That  bipartisan  spirit  has  continued  in 
the  Rules  Committee  during  its  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  At  the  direction  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CANNoif ) ,  and  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Btrd)  ,  the  staff  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  meeting  with  staff 
members  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  nearly  every 
major  committee  of  the  Senate  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  this  bill.  I  am  confident 
that  this  extraordinary  effort  will  result 
In  an  even  better  bill  being  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overestimate 
the  Importance  of  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion. It  is  critical  to  the  reassertion  by  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  control  over 
the  Fedwal  purse  strings. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  took  important  steps 
toward  redressing  the  balance  of  powers 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
It  passed  landmark  legislation  to  block 
Presidential  impoundment  of  funds  and 
to  assure  Congress  information  it  needs 
In  the  face  of  Presidential  claims  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  But  despite  these  im- 
portant measures,  the  procedures  by 
which  Congress  exercises  its  fundamental 
power  to  appropriate  funds  and  raise 
revenues  have  remained  imreformed. 

During  the  past  half  century,  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  erosion  of  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget.  In  con- 
trast, we  have  seen  a  consistent  escala- 
tion of  executive  Influence  over  budget 
and  fiscal  policies. 

As  a  result,  in  1974,  Congress  finds  it- 
self severely  crippled  in  Its  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  dual  responsibility  to  es- 
tablish national  priorities  and  control 
Federal  expenditures.  It  lacks  both  the 
necessary  resources  to  give  the  budget 
proper  consideration  and  an  adequate 
procedure  for  making  rational  decisions 
on  nationtil  priorities. 

There  is  Uttle  dispute  that  the  present 
congressional  system  of  considering  the 
budget  is  in  need  of  reform. 

First,  imder  the  present  appropria- 
tions process.  Congress  lacks  both  the 
staff  and  the  information  it  needs  to 
consider  the  budget  comprehensively. 
Congress,  to  be  sure,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  to  the  President  in  making 
budgetary  decisions.  It  does  not  have  Its 
own  budget  staff,  and  it  must  rely  on 
the  executive  branch  for  much  of  the 
Information,  the  Judgments  and  the 
evaluations  It  needs  to  make  fiscal 
decisions. 

Just  this  month,  the  President  sent 
the  Congress  a  346  page  Budget,  accom- 
panied by  an  appendix  of  more  than 
1.000  pages.  Over  the  next  few  months, 
these  docimients  will  be  supplemented 
by  thousands  of  pages  of  JusUflcations 
and  explanations.  This  budget  proposes 
a  substantial  redirection  of  the  fiscal 
policies  this  same  President  recom- 
mended in  his  budget  a  year  ago.  Con- 
gress, unfortunately,  lacks  the  informa- 
tion and  the  staff  it  needs  to  thoroughly 


evaluate  the  President's  fiscal  recom- 
mendations. 

To  act  as  a  resourceful  and  respon- 
sible budgetmaker.  Congress  needs  its 
own  staff  and  its  sources  of  information. 
That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  budget 
reform  legislation  must  increase  the 
amount  of  information  Congress,  as  a 
whole,  has  in  making  budgetary  decisions. 
We  must  provide  ourselves  with  the 
staff  resources  we  need  not  only  to  allow 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  but  also  to  allow  us  to 
develop  alternative  budget  proposals  of 
our  own. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  does  take  impor- 
tant steps  to  increase  budgetary  informa- 
tion available  to  Consress  and  to  bolster 
the  congressional  staff  for  handhng  the 
budget.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  thrust  of 
both  of  these  reforms  will  be  retained  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Second,  under  the  present  appropria- 
tions process,  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  time  it  needs  to  consider  the  budget 
adequately.  This  time  problem  Is  two- 
fold: Congress  gets  a  late  start  on  its 
budget  consideration,  and  it  cannot  com- 
plete action  on  the  budget  in  time  to 
avoid  forcing  the  executive  branch  to  run 
on  continuing  resolutions  for  many 
months. 

Budget  reform  legislation,  too,  must 
provide  Congress  with  more  time  to  con- 
sider budget  and  priority  decisions.  The 
Government  Operations  Committee  bill 
changed  the  start  of  the  fiscsQ  year  to 
October  1  in  an  effort  to  create  a  realistic 
timetable  for  budget  consideration  that  is 
consistent  with  the  operations  of  the 
Congress.  Whatever  timetable,  the  Con- 
gress finally  adopts,  we  must  avoid  put- 
ting ourselves,  year  after  year,  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  not  being  able 
to  complete  our  work  on  the  budget  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Third,  under  the  current  appropria- 
tions process,  major  spending  decisions 
are  fragmented.  In  fiscal  1974,  for  ex- 
Eimple,  only  44  percent  of  the  budget 
went  thi-ough  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. This  fragmented  process  of  con- 
sidering spending  measures  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  Congress  to 
make  rational  decisions  on  spending  pri- 
orities. 

As  Drs.  Alice  M.  Rivlin  and  Charles  L. 
Schultze  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
recently  wrote: 

Current  Congressional  budget  procedures 
are  not  adequate  for  dealing  with  any  ques- 
tions of  priorities.  When  the  Presidents 
budget  proposal  reaches  Congress  today,  It  is 
pulled  apart  and  conEldered  In  fragments. 
Hearings  are  held  by  authorizing  committees 
dealing  with  particular  programs  or  agencies, 
and  separate  bills  are  reported  to  the  Floor 
and  voted  on  In  each  House.  More  hearings 
are  held  In  Appropriations  Subcommittees, 
and  appropriations  bills  for  particular  agen- 
cies are  reported  and  voted  on  at  different 
times  during  the  year.  Revenue  measures  to 
•finance  these  outlays  are  handled  separately 
by  different  commltteeE.  .  .  . 

At  no  point  does  Congreiis  put  these  sepa- 
rate actions  and  non-actions  together  to  see 
whether  they  make  sense  as  a  u-hole. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 

congressional  budget  reform  legislation 
contain   a  flexible   workable   procedure 


that  will  allow  Congress  to  make  rational 
priorities  decisions.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
contains  such  a  procedure.  That  proce- 
dure is  now  beirig  examined  closely  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  im- 
prove it  to  better  insure  its  workability. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  before 
the  Congress  is  to  develop  a  procedure 
to  reform  these  readily  acknowledged 
problems  in  the  process  by  which  the 
Congress  now  considers  the  budget.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fort we  are  making  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

I  am  aware  that  reforming  congres- 
sional budget  procedures  will  not  be  easy 
to  accomplish.  It  will  require  us  to  make 
changes  in  the  way  we  operate.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  phase  In  some  of  these 
changes  gradually.  But  I  am  confident 
that  we  do  have  the  resolve  In  this  body 
to  reform  our  procedures  and  that  we 
ulll  enact  workable  budget  reform  leg- 
islation this  year. 


MINDSZENTY:  CROWN  OP  THORNS 
CROWN  OF  GLORY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  men  and  women  throughout  history 
who.  because  of  their  character  and 
nobility  of  spirit,  attain  a  kind  of  glory 
that  makes  them  symbols  of  courage, 
patriotism,  and  perseverance.  Such  a 
man  Is  Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  of 
Hungary.  As  you  know,  he  has  been  liv- 
ing in  Vienna,  In  exfle  from  his  beloved 
Hungary,  since  1971.  The  Washington 
Post,  February  6,  1974.  reported  that  this 
great  man  has  been  dismissed  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  as  primate  of  Hungary.  The 
decision  is,  of  course,  one  made  strictly 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
I  shall  not  comment  the  decision  as  such. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  this  action  will  be  seen  to  mean 
in  terms  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  long, 
heroic  fight  against  tyranny. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  an  era,  for  the  name  of 
Mindszenty  has,  for  many  years,  sym- 
bolized to  the  world  the  unyielding,  un- 
compromising, splendid  defiance  of  Nazi 
and  Communist  tyraimy.  We  do  not  know 
the  reaction  of  the  Communist  rulers  of 
Hungai-y  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  dis- 
missal. But  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  in  the  corridors  of  power  in 
Budapest  those  who  came  to  power  wad- 
ing through  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men in  the  late  1940's  and  in  1956  are 
breathing  sighs  of  relief.  It  is  not  simply 
Mindszenty  the  man  who  caused  them  so 
much  trouble,  but  what  he  represented: 
the  refusal  bsised  on  principle  to  coop- 
erate in  ttie  enslavement  of  one's  coun- 
trymen. 

There  are  those  who  say  tliat  the  kind 
of  anticommunism  represented  by  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  is  no  longer  fashion- 
able, that  it  is  a  "relic"  of  the  "cold  war." 
I  do  not  share  this  view.  When  the  histoiy 
of  this  cruel  century  is  finally  written, 
when  men  and  women  can  look  back  with 
sc»ne  perspective  on  tiie  modem  totali- 
tarian age  in  Europe,  I  am  confident  that 
Mindszenty's  majestic  fortitude  will  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  few  truly  honorable 
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acts  of  our  time.  The  Post  article  de- 
scribed Cardinal  Mindszenty's  anticom- 
munism as  "fiery."  That  Is,  I  believe,  a 
well-chosen  word,  for  what  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  has  done,  since  1948,  when 
the  Commimists  tortm-ed  and  beat  and 
drugged  him  in  order  to  make  him  "con- 
fess" to  a  nonexistent  crime,  imtil  today, 
is  to  enfiame  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
love  freedom  and  to  light  a  torch  of  lib- 
erty that  not  even  the  sophisticated  bar- 
barism of  communism  could  extinguish. 
I  wish  the  political  leaders  of  the  West 
htul  such  a  fire  inside  their  hearts  and 
minds. 

The  Pope,  in  writing  to  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  said  that  his  years  of  resist- 
ance were  a  "crown  of  thorns."  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  what  a  magnificent  crown 
It  is,  what  a  crown  of  honor,  what  a 
crown  of  glory. 

Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  may  have 
been  dismissed;  he  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  Post  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Pope  Paul  Relieves  Mind- 
szenty of  Job"  be  printed  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pope  Patti.  Believss  Mindszentt  of  Job 

Vatican  Citt,  February  5. — Joeef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  who  spent  30  of  his  81  years  In 
Nazi  and  Communist  jails,  was  dismissed  to- 
day by  Pope  Paul  VI  as  primate  of  Hungary. 

The  decision  to  remove  the  uncompromis- 
ing prelate,  long  a  symbol  of  resistance  to 
communism,  underscored  the  Pope's  efforts 
to  Improve  Vatican  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe. 

Bishop  Lazslo  Leliai,  63,  was  named  tem- 
porary apostolic  administrator  of  Esztergom, 
the  archdiocese  that  was  form.erly  Mind- 
szenty's. He  has  not  actually  served  it  since 
1948. 

The  cardinal  had  turned  down  repeated 
Vatican  requests  in  recent  years  that  he  re- 
sign. The  Pope  nevertheless  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  him  and  said  in  a  letter  that  his 
years  of  resistance  were  a  "crown  of  thorns." 

The  cardinal  is  known  to  have  insisted  on 
retaining  his  position  as  Hungary's  No.  1 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  order  to  drama- 
tize his  fiery  anti-Communist  role. 

A  spokesman  for  Mindszenty,  who  now 
lives  In  Vienna,  said  the  cardinal  would  have 
no  immediate  comment  on  the  Pope's 
decision. 

A  Vatican  source  said  Mindszenty  refused 
to  resign  voluntarily  but  bowed  to  the  Pope's 
decision. 

"But  the  responsibility  before  history  and 
God  Is  his  "(the  Pope's),"  the  source  quoted 
Mindszenty  as  saying. 

The  cardinal  has  expressed  warinese  at 
Pope  Paul's  policy  of  relaxing  ch\irch-state 
tensions  in  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

"In  various  letters  to  the  cardinal.  Pope 
Paul  had  explained  to  him  his  opinion  and 
concern  about  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
archdiocese,  which  has  been  left  without  a 
guide  for  many  years,"  said  a  Vatican 
spokesman,  Federico  Alessandrlnl. 

"Since  the  cardinal  had  no  intention  to 
resign,  Pope  Paul  decided  to  declare  the 
archdiocese  vacant,  thus  respecting  the 
cardinal's  point  of  view." 

A  papal  envoy  is  now  in  Poland  for  talks 
that  could  lead  to  a  visit  by  the  Pope,  the 
first  by  a  pontiff  to  a  Communist  nation.  The 
Vatican  also  is  negotiating  the  nomination 
of  a  permanent  papal  envoy  to  Warsaw. 

A  1974  Vatican-Hungary  accord,  the  first 
between  the  Holy  See  and  a  Communist  gov- 


ernment, calls  for  Hungary's  approval  for 
the  nomination  of  new  blahope. 

In  1948  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  arrested 
and  charged  by  Communist  authorities  with 
subversion,  treason,  spying  and  ctirrency 
manipulation. 

In  a  showcase  trial,  the  prelate  pleaded 
guilty.  He  said  later  he  had  been  drugged. 
Authorities  sentenced  him  to  death,  but 
commuted  the  sentence  to  life  In  prison. 

Mindszenty  was  freed  in  1956  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
crushed  the  revolt,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
UJS.  legation  in  Budapest.  He  remained  there 
until  1971,  when  Hungarian  authorities  per- 
mitted htm  to  go  to  exile  in  Rome. 

The  cardinal  is  left  without  any  active 
church  position.  He  retains  honorary  titles. 
being  over  80,  be  will  not  be  eligible  to 
vote  for  the  next  Pope. 

The  Vatican  statement  said  the  Pope  acted 
after  "an  ample  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence" with  the  cardinal.  In  a  Jan.  30  letter, 
Pope  Paul  mentioned  the  cardinal's  trial 
in  a  Communist  court  and  said  be  "bowed 
in  great  respect"  before  the  Hungarian  pre- 
late. 


THE  CONCORDE 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  there  have  been  press  reports 
of  further  troubles  for  the  French-British 
supersonic  transports — SST — plane,  the 
Concorde. 

According  to  a  dispatch  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  17,  the  French 
have  decided  to  cut  back  construction  on 
the  Concorde  for  which  there  are  "virtu- 
ally zero  sales  prospects." 

This  development  certainly  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  matter  closely.  Tbe  British 
have  been  voicing  strong  doubts  about 
the  viabihty  of  the  Concorde  for  several 
years,  but  until  recently  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  less  realistic  about  the 
plane's  prospects. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  I 
pointed  out  the  serious  difficulties  which 
the  British-French  project  had  en- 
countered, including  huge  cost  overruns. 
However,  many  of  the  proponents  of 
Federal  funding  of  am  American  SST 
have  continually  argued  that  the  Con- 
corde was  going  to  be  a  great  and  im- 
mediate success  and  that  U.S.  prestige 
would  suffer  greatly  if  we  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  rapid  development  of  the  SST. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  I  opposed  Govern- 
ment funding  from  the  time  it  was  first 
proposed  in  1961  through  its  defeats  in 

1970  and  1971.  I  believe  the  wisdom  of 
those  votes  by  the  Congress  in  1970  and 

1971  have  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
developments,  including  the  experience 
of  the  Concorde  as  well  as  our  own  eco- 
nomic dtfiacultles  and  the  fuel  shortage, 
which  makes  the  SST,  with  its  poor  fuel 
efficiency,  even  less  viable  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Production  Of  Concorde  Cut  Back 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  February  16. — Faced  with  virtually 
zero  sales  prospeicts,  France  has  reluctantly 
decided  to  put  back  construction  of  the 
Franoo-Brltish  Concorde  supersonic  airliner 


and  to  scrap  production  of  tbe  Mercure,  a 
short-range  twin-Jet  airliner. 

The  agonizing  decisions — an  admission  of 
failure  for  the  most  controversial  of  OauUlst 
prestige  projects — were  taken  at  a  special 
meeting  last  Thursday  with  Prime  Mmlster 
Pierre  Messmer  and  five  of  his  ministers  in  1 
attendance. 

The  government  said  nothing  would  be 
announced  until  next  week. 

Out  of  deference  for  British  Involvement 
in  an  election  campaign,  the  planned  cutback 
in  Concorde  production — and  a  suggested  $90 
million  modification  to  boost  range  by  add- 
ing extra  fuel  tanks — is  not  likely  to  be 
announced  until  after  the  Feb.  28  British 
voting  date. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  has  favored  cutting  back  Concorde 
production  to  four  a  year  since  only  nine 
solid  sales  have  been  made — five  for  British 
Airways,  four  for  Air-Prance.  These  state- 
owned  airlines  had  little  choice  in  the  matter. 

France  had  been  demanding  production  of 
eight  planes  annually,  but  Is  expected  to  ac- 
cept as  few  as  six  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
Labor  Party  victory  might  signal  British 
willingness  to  scrap  the  whole  project  despite 
the  punitive  damages  provided  for  under 
the  contract. 

The  sudden  official  French  realism  about 
Concorde's  shaky  commercial  future  followed 
years  of  self-congratulatory  pronouncements 
without  much  doubting  from  press  and  poli- 
ticians, contrary  to  the  frequent  expressions 
of  doubt  in  Britain. 

First  concrete  signs  of  the  French  govern- 
ment's change  of  heart  came  earlier  in  the 
month  when  a  supposedly  secret  report  of 
Gen.  Bene  Bloch,  head  of  France's  rocket 
testing  center,  was  leaked  to  the  press. 

It  suggested  that  a  fuel  tank  modification 
could  be  Incorporated  on  the  Concorde, 
starting  with  the  tenth  plane,  and  could 
add  a  vital  173  mUes  to  its  range — enough  to 
answer  sales  objections  by  major  companies, 
but  apparently  reducing  transatlantic  pas- 
senger loads  from  1(X)  to  80.  Lufthansa,  the 
West  German  flag  carrier,  Japan  Air  Lines 
and  Branlff  had  refused  to  buy  the  Concorde 
on  grounds  of  Insufficient  payload  and/or  j 
range. 

A  more  ambitious  Bloch  suggestion, 
amounting  to  building  a  brand  new  airplane 
costing  as  much  as  ^400  million,  caUed  for 
a  10  per  cent  Increase  In  engine  thrust,  but 
requiring  8  per  cent  more  wing  area. 

Nothing  apparently  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  16  aircraft  now  under  construc- 
tion except  for  the  added  fuel  tank. 

That  more  ambitious  option  was  believed 
rejected  at  the  high-level  meeting. 

Left  unsolved  were  such  major  problems 
as  the  Concorde's  inabUlty  to  meet  U.S.  noise 
standards,  its  fuel  consumtplon  per  passen- 
ger running  at  four  times  that  of  Jumbo 
Jets,  and  fares  recently  estimated  at  15  to  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  original  quotations. 

Another  embarrassment  was  a  decision  to 
scrap  production  of  the  120-seat,  750-mile 
range  Mercure  after  the  Initial  production 
run  of  only  10  planes. 

Built  by  Daisault-Breguet,  the  builders  of 
military  aircraft  such  as  the  Mirage,  the 
wTlteoff  costs  were  reported  to  be  in  the  $120 
mUlion  range. 

Air  Inter,  the  Internal  French  airlines,  was 
the  only — and  reluctant — customer  of  the 
Mercure,  which  found  the  competition  too 
tough  from  established  DC-9s  and  Boeing 
727b  and  737s.  Air  Inter  is  demanding  a  state 
subsidy  to  fly  the  Mercvire. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  French  officials 
have  blamed  their  aerospace  industry's  prob- 
lems on  unfair  American  competition  tak- 
ing the  successive  forms  of  dumping  Viet- 
nam war  surplus  aircraft,  devalued  dollar 
prices  and  cheap  financing. 

Consequences  of  the  government  decisions 
were  expected  to  result  in  the  laying  off  of 
at   least    1,000   of   the   9,000   Concorde   work 
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fofca  la  ToulouaB.  Tlta  writeoff  of  the  Mer> 
cure  was  not  llicaly  to  b*.Ta  mvich  adTwaa 
emplormBBt  effect  Unoe  Dusault-Breguet  haa 
plenty  ot  orden  for  helloopten  and  military 
alTQtmft  at  tti  Istrea  plant  In  soutberu 
France. 

AmMd  Forces  Minister  Robert  Oalley  baa 
warned  tbat  tbe  present  total  Prencb  aero- 
space work  force  of  108,000  sbould  be  cut 
back  to  100,000  by  tbe  year's  end,  preferably 
tbrougta  normal  attrition  and  early  retire- 
ment, ratber  tbaa  layoffs.  He  warned  that 
boun  worked  on  ctrUian  aircraft  production 
could  drop  by  a  third. 


BLACKMARKETING  IN  HOME  HEAT- 
INO  OIL  AND  DIESEL  FUEL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
com©  to  my  attention  that  Illegal  prac- 
tices involving  the  sale  and  use  of  dlesel 
fuel  may  be  diverting  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  from  State  and  Federal  taxes. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone,  about  $100 
million  a  year  might  be  involved.  The 
reason?  Home  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel 
look  and  functlcHi  the  same,  but  there  Is 
one  fundamental  difference;  the  dlesel 
fuel  is  subject  to  a  12-cent-a-gallon  tax. 
while  home  heating  oil  Is  not.  The  resiilt 
has  been  a  blaclonarlcet  to  avoid  paying 
the  taxes.  Not  only  is  this  practice  costly 
in  terms  of  tax  dollars  but  it  also  dis- 
rupts the  allocation  of  fuels  leaving  con- 
sumers of  home  heating  oU  with  a  less 
share  than  Is  rightfully  theirs. 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  James  Vlazny,  representing 
the  Morton  Chemical  Co.  in  Chicago,  a 
simple  change  in  color  of  the  diesel  fuel 
would  be  enough.  The  dyed  fuel  could 
easily  be  checked  at  truck  weighing  sta- 
tions. This  method  has  already  been 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  Canada 
and  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vlazny,  Mr.  Paul 
Moreau,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  in 
the  Quebec  government,  points  out  that 
the  color  (trogram  increased  tax  reve- 
nues by  42.1  percent  between  July  1972 
and  July  1973.  In  addition,  the  audit 
staff  could  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Recorb  an  article, 
"Lost — )100  minion  In  dlesel  fuel  taxes" 
by  Bemle  Swart,  regarding  blackmarket- 
ing  practices  In  home  heating  oil  and 
diesel  fuel  as  well  as  a  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 20.  1973,  to  Mr.  James  Vlazny. 
the  Morton  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  HI., 
from  Mr.  Paul  E.  Moreau.  Assistant  Dep- 
uty Minister,  Government  du  Quebec, 
regarding  the  results  ol  d>-ed  diesel  fuel 
in  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

Lost  $100  Mtluojc  n»  Diesel  Puei.  Taxes 
(By  Bemte  Swart) 

Illegal  practices  Involving  tbe  sale  and  u.se 
of  dlesel  fuel  are  diverting  at  least  $100  mll- 
Uon  In  taxes  from  state  and  federal  tax 
coffers. 

Tbls  figure  may  go  as  higb  as  $1  bUlion  a 
year,  according  to  Albert  T.  Stoeesel,  an  Iowa 
oU  dealer  and  past  president  of  tbe  Iowa 
Petroleum  AasocUtlon.  Stoessel  e&tlmates  bis 
state  alone  Is  losing  more  tban  $50  mllUon 
a  year  in  fuel  taxes. 

Tbe  taxes  are  lost,  according  to  Stoessel, 
when  Number  two  beating  oU  Is  substituted 
for  dlesel  fuel.  The  two  fuels  are  almost  iden- 
tical la  chemical  composition.  Stoessel  said, 
aUhougb  dlesel  fuel  is  heavily  taxed  while 
home  heating  fuel  is  not. 


llie  tax  dodg^e  works  Eeveral  ways,  accord- 
ing to  Stoefisel.  Some  fleete  knowingly  buy 
untaxed  heating  oU  at  a  bargain  price  in  or- 
der to  beat  the  fuel  tax.  In  some  cases,  driv- 
ers buy  untaxed  heating  oil  rather  than  dteeel 
fuel,  turn  in  falsified  fuel  receipts,  and 
pocket  the  dlCerence.  Iki  other  cases,  Inde- 
jjendent  service  station  operators  will  sub- 
stitute heating  oil  for  diesel  fuel,  collect, 
and  pocket  the  taxes. 

According  to  Stoessel,  lack  of  supervision 
of  stations  by  refinery  oompanles  Is  a  factor 
that  makes  for  easy  ctilseling  by  some  gas 
station  operators  who  sell  to  fleets.  However, 
because  most  stations  are  lessee-operated, 
effective  policing  ofteti  proves  extremely 
difficult. 

In  still  other  cjise.s,  3toes,«el  pointed  otit, 
what  started  out  as  a  tax  dodge  ends  up 
In  out-and-out  theft.  He  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample the  fuel  oil  deMvery  truck  driver  who 
shorts  homeowners  on  deliveries  and  sells 
the  surplus  fuel  oil  to  Independent  station 
operators,  who.  In  turn,  sell  It  to  truckers 
as  taxed  dlesel  fuel.  Or,  bargain-priced  dlesel 
fuel  may  be  heating  oil  that  was  stolen 
from  an  oil  distributor's  tank  with  the  col- 
lusion of  employees.  Finally,  the  bargain- 
priced  dlesel  fuel  may  be  hijacked  heating 
oil,  or  it  may  actually  be  dlesel  fuel  obtained 
by  a  driver  who  makes  a  habit  of  shorting 
trxicklng  companies  on  dlesel  fuel  deliveries. 

Several  mldweetem  tanker  truck  drivers 
confirmed  these  theft  techniques  as  au- 
thentic and  added  their  own  experiences. 

AU  fuel  delivery  trucks  aren't  metered  and 
comparatively  few  oil  distributors  use  meters 
with  spUt  loads.  But  even  If  they  do,  the 
procedure  can  stlU  be  beaten  and  provide 
extra  gallons  to  be  sold  by  the  drivers 
through  shorting  large  beating  oil  users. 

One  way  this  Is  done:  Air  can  be  pumped 
through  the  meters  vis  the  power  takeoff 
unit  by  connecting  the  ptunps  to  an  empty 
compartment  on  the  tanker.  The  meters  reg- 
ister as  if  fuel  is  being  pumped  through 
them.  Theref(N-e,  the  customer  gets  a  metered 
receipt  for  gaUonage  he  did  not  receive  and 
the  driver  has  extra  gallons  to  sell  for  him- 
self. 

If  the  customer  double- checked  the  de- 
livery with  his  own  "stlcpi"  reading  he'd  spot 
the  inaccuracy.  But  drivers  are  wise  to  who 
checks  imd  who  doesnt.  Some  large  heating 
oU  customers  who  sboold  know  better  are 
regularly  gypped  this  way.  One  poUce  bar- 
racks In  the  midwest  Is  regularly  shorted  be- 
cause no  one  checks  deUverles,  fuel  oU  drivers 
said. 

Here's  another  way  drivers  cheat  both  cus- 
tomers and  fleet  management:  A  driver  de- 
Uvers  dlesel  fu»l  to  a  service  station,  and 
charges  the  c^  •€*  price.  Then  he  makes 
deliveries  to  pri.ate  hooies  for  heating  use. 
At  tbe  end  of  tbe  day  be  destroys  the  legl- 
mate  ^as  station  tickets,  makes  out  fake 
tlcketa  for  home  deliveries  and  pockets  the 
difference.  Drivers  say  tbat  It's  easy  for  them 
to  obtain  stacks  of  blank  receipts  from  their 
companies. 

After  shorting  large  users  of  heating  fuel, 
drivers  may  sell  a  couple  of  hundred  gallons 
to  a  friend  at  a  gas  station  for  as  low  as  iOf 
per  gaUon. 

Then  again,  some  of  tbe  racket  happens 
because  many  service  Bt4itlons  neither  check 
diesel  deliveries  nor  order  correctly.  Often 
they  may  order  too  mttch  for  their  tanks, 
so  the  driver  fills  them  to  the  brim  and  keeps 
the  extra  gallonage.  The  service  station  pays 
for  the  amount  It  ordered. 

Both  federal  and  state  taxes  are  beaten 
this  way.  many  times  with  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  trucking  company  management,  the 
drivers  say. 

According  to  drivers,  Instructions  at  several 
tanker  outfits  are  that  If  they  have  fuel  left 
over — meaning  some  users  may  have  been 
shorted — they  are  to  bring  It  back  and  place 
it  lu  Uie  company's  stookge  tanks.  The  driv- 
ers claim  that  trucldng  management  seldom 
ti.sks  the  reason  for  the  o\erage. 


Although  the  fuel  tax  problem  takes  on 
national  proportions,  enforcement  is  apt  to 
be  lax.  Little  interest  is  shown  by  most 
coxmty,  state,  and  federal  officials,  and  most 
state  legislators  aren't  excited  by  the  situ- 
ation. The  federal  government  prefers  to 
leave  fuel  tax  collection  to  the  states,  and 
performs  little  auditing. 

In  Chicago,  John  A.  Alnlay.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
conunented,  "Experienced  tax  men  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  noth- 
ing will  improve  dlesel  fuel  tax  collections 
more  than  a  rigid  enforcement  program 
backed  by  an  adequate  force  of  fleldmen 
and  auditors." 

Stoessel,  owner  of  the  Albert  Stoessel  Co., 
in  OttumwB.  and  the  oldest  fuel  oil  dealer  lu 
the  state,  has  been  the  sparkplug  of  mudi 
action  against  diesel  fuel  fraud,  even  though 
he  is  77  years  old.  He  recently  charged  the 
Iowa  Petroleum  CouncU's  Tax  Evasion  Com- 
mittee with  making  "no  effort  over  the  past 
12  years  to  assist  the  revenue  department 
to  coUect  the  dlesel  fuel  tax." 

"Many  major  Interstate  truck  operators 
take  advantage  of  the  fuel  tax  situation  on 
a  large  scale,"  Stoessel  told  Fleet  Owner. 
"This  would  Include  drivers  as  veU  as  moon- 
light operators.  However,  I  dont  think  truck- 
ing companies  or  prlvats  fleets  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  setting  up  illegalities." 

Stoessel  told  the  Iowa  Petroleum  Council 
that  one  major  refinery  "sent  a  letter  to  all 
of  Its  dealers  in  the  U.S.,  telling  them  to  stop 
selling  fuel  oU  to  truckers  for  use  as  dlesel 
fuel.  The  letter  received  prominence  in  some 
of  tbe  oU  trade  publications  In  1971,  and 
shows  to  what  extent  this  evasion  has  gone." 

Supporting  Stoessel  in  his  claim  tbat  the 
situation  is  serious,  is  a  1970  Iowa  State  sur- 
vey of  the  number  of  miles  trucks  travel  in 
the  state.  According  to  that  survey  an  estl- 
nvated  $13.6  million  in  dlesel  fuel  taxes  is 
being  lost  annually. 

According  to  Stoessel,  the  largest  petro- 
leum market  price  listing  indicates  dlesel 
fuel  1x1  32  cities  costs  12c  to  14c  more  per 
gallon  at  the  pttmp  than  in  Iowa,  where 
prices  run  from  25c  per  gallon  for  less  than 
50  gal.,  to  23c  per  gallon  for  larger  quan- 
tities. The  price  difference,  he  said,  could 
Indicate  that  the  Iowa  tax  Is  not  being  col- 
lected equally. 

Checking  with  Stoessel  st  press-time.  Fleet 
Owner  learned  that  diesel  fuel  was  still 
seULng  for  23.9c  per  gallon  in  the  Ottumwa 
area.  This  Is  below  the  price  at  which  he  says 
he  can  buy  diesel  fuel  in  transport  quan- 
tities. The  Inference  is  that  some  dealers  are 
not  paying  taxes  and  forcing  others  who  are 
to  lower  their  prices  to  stay  In  business. 
If  diesel  fuel  taxes  were  collected  with  the 
same  efficiency  as  gasoline  taxes,  Stoessel 
added,  diesel  fuel  taxes  ,in  Iowa  could  be 
reduced  2c  a  gallon. 

Stoessel  has  long  advoosted  that  truckers 
be  permitted  to  buy  fuel  at  the  pump  with- 
out paying  taxes,  in  exchange  tar  a  single 
report  and  a  single  tax  payment  at  tbe  end 
of  each  month.  He  feels  Hiia  type  of  system 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  dlesel  fuel 
fraud  now  existing  in  Iowa  and  other  states. 

Labeling  estimates  of  $100  miUlon  in  state 
and  federal  tax  losses  as  "very  conservative," 
Carl  F.  Schach  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Com- 
mission claims  Iowa's  1970  diesel  fuel  tax 
collections  amounted  to  $10.8  million,  when 
It  should  have  totaled  $34.3  million.  Iowa's 
diesel  fuel  tax  collections  Jumped  to  $12.6 
mllllou  in  1971,  but  stIU  short  of  what 
Schach  says  they  should  be. 

"Iowa  has  little  or  no  requirements  to 
differentiate  between  diesel  fuel  used  for 
non-highway  purposes,"  Schach  said.  "The 
bulk  station  operator,  the  tank  wagon  opera- 
tor, or  even  the  retaU  Oe&ler  makes  this 
determination.  All  they  need  to  do  Is  to 
nmke  a  fake  set  of  receipts  or  records,  and 
no  tax  Ls  paid," 
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Schach  kicked  over  a  hornet's  nest  in 
1970.  when  he  suggested  that  trucking 
associations  stop  "defending  every  moon- 
lighter who  gets  Involved  In  fuel  tax  viola- 
tions." The  associations  don't  defend  them 
In  any  other  Instances,  he  said. 

Answering  protests  from  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  and  the  Iowa  Truck- 
ing Association,  Schach  said,  "Trucking 
companies  that  choose  to  belong  to  state 
and  national  associations  are  generally 
straight-forward  business  firms.  However, 
the  organized  trucking  industry  does  not 
represent  a  majority  of  op)erators  on  the 
American  highway  today."  Schach  added  that 
he  Intended  no  Inference  that  non-member- 
ship todicated  questionable  conduct. 

"Each  time  somocne  avoids  the  payment 
of  his  fair  share  for  road  tax  use."  he  con- 
tintied,  "all  users  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  an  improved  facility.  In  defense  of  the 
trucker  when  he  pulls  into  a  station,  what 
assurance  does  have  that  the  8#  per  gallon 
of  diesel  fuel  tax  he  pays  ever  gets  turned 
over  to  the  department  of  revenue?" 

Don  Briggs,  Iowa  director  of  revenue,  says 
his  department  is  conducting  a  three-year 
auditing  program  of  trucking  operations  \n 
the  state.  By  the  end  of  last  spring,  he  said, 
140  carriers  had  been  audited,  and  each  one 
ended  up  paying  an  average  of  $1,200  In 
additional  taxes.  If  this  percentage  holds  true 
throughout  the  program,  Briggs  said,  the 
state  should  reap  an  annual  $3.6  million  In 
additional  taxes.  These  efforts  may  be  st.vt- 
Ing  to  pay  ofT.  Iowa  diesel  fuel  collections  for 
the  first  half  of  1972  show  a  tax  gain  of 
$1,096,626  over  1971. 

Briggs  appears  to  be  taking  a  careful,  con- 
servative look  at  the  problem,  challenging 
unsubstantiated  figures  and  loss  estimates. 
He  is  Interested  in  determining  v.hether  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  law  would  Improve  col- 
lections without  hurting  the  trucking  Indus- 
try. Efforts  are  also  being  made  by  the  IRD 
to  simplify  reciprocity,  increase  cooperation 
with  other  states,  reduce  the  trucker's  in- 
formation burden,  and  create  uniform  re- 
ports and  filing  dates. 

"The  trucking  Industry  Is  not  fighting  u«>." 
Briggs  said.  "They  don't  like  the  violations 
either." 

Because  of  weak  enforcement  apd  truck 
traffic  three  times  greater  than  Iowa's, 
Illinois  may  be  losing  up  to  $100  million  a 
year  in  diesel  fuel  ta.xes. 

Even  though  there  has  been  seme  pro- 
gress In  the  Illinois  battle.  Revenue  Director 
George  E.  Mahin  said  many  of  tbe  tax  dodges 
used  in  Iowa  are  also  present  In  Dlinols.  Very 
prevalent  In  Illinois,  Mahln  claims.  Is  the 
practice  of  shorting  large  motor  carriers  on 
fuel  deliveries  in  order  to  obtain  dlesel  fuel 
for  untaxed  sales. 

To  thwart  this  practice,  Mahln  said  the 
department  of  revenue  has  cracked -down  on 
oil  distributors  pimapLng  diesel  fuel  directly 
from  tankers  into  the  tanks  of  groups  of 
trucks  on  the  streets  and  In  terminal  yards. 
One  such  "mobile"  operation  operated  m  the 
old  Chicago  Stockyard  area.  This  practice, 
Mahiu  ix>lnted  out,  avoids  payment  of  7.5< 
per  gallon  in  state  tax,  4<  per  gallon  in 
Federal  tax  and  1  5«  per  gallon  in  sales  tax. 
In  Georgia,  the  Motor  F\iel  Tax  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Revenue  actively  en- 
forces the  payment  of  fuel  taxes.  The  depart- 
ment is  currently  investigating  a  misbrand- 
ing case  in  which  the  suspect  oil  dealer  has 
been  under  surveillance  for  several  weeks. 

"Prom  time  to  time  we  run  Into  thes-e 
situations,"  Georgia  Revenue  Director  Curtis 
Modllng  said,  "and  most  of  them  occur 
around  the  borders  of  the  state." 

In  a  recent  action,  Modllng's  division  ren- 
dered an  assessment  of  ^^proximately  $104,- 
000  against  an  agent  of  a  national  service 
station  chain.  Piled  in  the  Carroll  County 
(Ga.)    Supreme   Court,  following   an   audit. 


the  suit  charged  the  station  operator  with 
failing  to  pay  state  taxes. 

Kew  Jersey  Is  also  becoming  more  active  in 
clamping  down  on  fuel  tax  violators.  One  re- 
cently investigated  case  Involved  a  sand  and 
gravel  fleet  making  suspiciously  large  pur- 
chases of  beating  fuel  during  summer 
months. 

Large-scale  fuel  tax  evasion  exists  in 
Maryland,  despite  an  energetic  campaign  by 
John  K.  Coleman,  gasoline  tax  division  chief, 
wlio  has  increased  diesel  tax  collection  more 
than  $300,000  in  each  of  the  past  three  years. 
Coleman's  crack-down — one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective in  the  nation — Is  aimed  primarily  at 
mislabeling  and  fuel  adulteration,  and  in- 
volves heating  fuel  oil  distributors,  service 
etatlons,  and  truckers  who  buy  heating  oil 
or  untaxed  dlesel  fuel. 

Worltiiig  very  closely  witli  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  FBI,  the  Maryland  Rev- 
enue Department  is  now  involved  in  investi- 
gations lu  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Norfolk,  Va.,  and  New  Jersey.  Coleman 
insists  that  fuel  tax  evasion  exists  in  every 
state,  even  though  state  officials  don't  know 
it.  In  Maryland,  Coleman  has  noted  an  in- 
crease in  violations  in  all  fuel  ta.x  categories 
li.fl  tiding  violations  by  truckers. 

Maryland  truck  consumers  of  diesel  fuel 
are  licensed  and  must  post  s^irety  bonds. 
Under  this  procedure.  Coleman  explained, 
die^^el  fuel  ordered  from  a  supplier  is  placed 
in  the  fleet  operator's  tinder^Tound  storajre 
tanks,  and  the  fieet  operator  pays  for  it 
minus  taxes.  Each  month  the  tr\icker  files 
a  report  with  the  state  tax  commission,  in- 
dicating his  inventory,  additional  purchaces, 
and  the  tax  he  owes.  These  reports  are  com- 
puterized and  show  a  24%  gain  in  collections 
of  diesel  taxes  as  of  July  1972,  compared  with 
the  1971  period. 

Although  some  licensed  fuel  distributors  in 
Maryland  are  permitted  to  blend  and  com- 
pouiid  petroleum  prodvicts,  Coleman  said, 
sei^ice  station  operators  cannot,  and  there 
fire  .=:cvere  peiialtles  for  violations  of  this  law. 
And  uuder  Maryland  law  all  additives  must 
be  added  at  tlie  refinery  to  prevent  customers 
from  beii.g  defrauded.  Nevertheless,  he 
added,  ma^.y  investigations  of  diesel  fuel  tax 
evasion  turn  up  incidents  of  fuel  adultera- 
tion by  water  or  other  foreign  substances. 
Coleman  told  Fleet  Owner  that  the  prob- 
lem of  fuel  tax  evasion  is  not  so  much 
With  regulated  motor  carriers  as  it  is  with 
owner-operators  and  small  truckers.  "Legiti- 
ii.ate  truckers,"  he  said,  "lavor  our  activities 
and  will  often  loan  us  trucks  to  use  in  an 
investigation."  Many  times,  he  added,  fleet 
drivers  and  owner-operators  will  notify  of- 
ficials if  they  discover  an  "obviously  sus- 
picious deal."  Coleman's  staff  includes  32 
audit,  rs  plus  16  irispectors. 

Much  of  Coleman's  investigation  has  been 
undercover,  using  trucker  informants,  hid- 
den cameras,  tape  recorders,  and  state  troop- 
ers planted  as  gas  station  attendents.  Cole- 
man said  hijacking  accounts  for  a  substan- 
tial diversion  of  fuel  in  his  state.  He  cited  a 
few  recent  investigations  by  his  department: 
Truck  drivers  reported  a  Baltimore  heat- 
ing oil  firm  which  they  believed  were  short- 
ing certain  government  and  industrial  users. 
Subsequent  investigation  by  Coleman's  office 
disclosed  that  the  firm  sold  more  fuel  than 
it  had  a  record  of  purchasing.  Further  in- 
vestigation revealed  the  distribution  opera- 
tion, over  a  two  year  period,  resulted  In 
certain  military  bases  being  charged  for 
some  500,000  gal.  more  than  they  received. 

Military  Intelligence  aided  Coleman's  de- 
partment in  an  investigation  that  cost  the 
distributor  $21,000  in  fines  and  a  trucking 
company  $29,000  In  fines.  One  of  the  mUltary 
Installations  recently  shorted  on  deliveries 
was  the  VS.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

A  1971  investigation  revealed  a  Baltimore 
service  station  operator  was  selling  fuel  oU 
to    steel-haulers    and    owner-operators.    Be- 


cause he  was  passing  the  fuel  oil  off  as  dlesel 
fuel  and  selling  it  without  paying  dlesel  fuel 
tax,  the  service  station  operator  was  arrested 
on  charges  of  filing  false  tax  reports,  re- 
branding,  and  tax  evasion,  and  v.-as  hit  with 
alien  of  $127,000. 

In  another  of  Coleman's  cases,  eight  state 
troopers  uncovered  a  re-branding  oi>erBtlon 
Involving  a  long-haul  trucking  company  op- 
erating tietween  Boston  arid  Florida,  and 
a  truck  stop.  Arrests  were  made  and  assess- 
ments of  »70,0C0  each  were  levied  agauist 
the  trvicklng  company  and  truck  slop  opera- 
tor. 

Another  case  broke  when  FBI  agents, 
working  on  a  hijacking  case,  noticed  a  heat- 
ing oil  delivery  truck  making  "midnight' 
deliveries  to  a  truck  stop.  Further  investiga- 
tion revealed  the  truck  stop  had  sold  between 
500,000  gal.  and  1.5  million  gal.  of  heating 
oil  to  unsuspecting  truckers.  Although  the 
station  op?ratcr  claimed  his  records  were 
destroved  by  fire,  he  was  convicted  and  fined 
J,70,0o6. 

Coleman  also  described  a  case  In  which  an 
abandoned,  weed-covered  truck  terminal  In 
the  Curtis  Bay  area  of  Baltimore  was  uised  as 
a  "drop"  for  home  heating  oil  by  delivery 
drivers  who  shorted  their  customers.  The 
heating  oil  was  sold  to  "gypsy"  truckers  at 
bargain  prices. 

This  system  was  able  to  operate,  Coleman 
said,  because  so  few  residential  and  indus- 
trial users  of  heating  oil  bother  to  check 
their  fuel  indicator  gage  after  a  delivery. 

In  this  connection.  Coleman  suggests  that 
fleet  operators  buying  bulk  fuel  check  de- 
livery tankers  when  they  arrive  to  make 
sure  they  are  filled.  Tanker  compaj-tments 
should  be  checked  again  after  delivery,  to 
make  certain  they  are  empty. 

To  encourage  more  uniformity  in  state 
specifications  and  enforcement  programs,  the 
State  of  Maryland  Invited  eastern  corridor 
states  to  a  fuel  tax  evasion  seminar  la  1070, 
to  discuss  the  whole  spectrum  of  plugging 
holes  In  fuel  tax  \&v>-%.  During  the  meeting, 
about  18  states  said  they  had  enforcement 
programs,  but  only  four  states  were  able  to 
prove  they  had  effective  programs.  Some 
states  didn't  even  own  a  pair  of  binocvilars 
for  surveillance  work ! 

Tax  officials  were  shovtm  copies  of  a  "crime 
manual'  prepared  by  Coleman's  department 
complete  with  photographs  made  by  hidden 
cameras,  otitllnlng  tbe  various  ways  of  pre- 
venting fuel  tax  evasion.  For  more  than  a 
year  now.  Coleman  has  been  involved  in 
writing  a  new  manuel,  one  dealing  with  fu- 
ture state  specifications  for  diesel  fuel  and 
heating  oil. 

Fleet  Owner's  research  shows  that  two  en- 
forcement  problems  continue  to  exist: 

The  federal  tax  authorities  are  riding  on 
the  coat  tails  of  state  enforcement  and  doing 
comparatively  little  on  their  own. 

Secondly,  oil  companies  generally  cannot 
effectively  police  the  stations  that  carry  their 
names  because  the  dealers  or  operators  are 
technically  independent  bu&lness  men,  op- 
erating under  a  lease  arrangement.  Coleman 
says,  however,  this  may  change  in  the  futi:re 
because  oil  companies  appear  interested  in 
buying  back  their  stations. 

In  addition,  the  oil  companies  are  niar- 
ketlng  "secondary"  brands  in  new  stations 
under  direct  company  control,  competing 
against  repul.ir  brands  in  some  areas. 

Several  recent  developments  will  affect 
Maryl?.!iciV  diesel  tax  collection  efforts. 

As  of  1573,  Maryland  tax  authorities  will 
not  accept  major  ell  company  credit  card 
receipts  a.<;  evidence  that  taxes  have  teen 
or  will  be  paid.  The  state  prefers  meter  im- 
printed tickets  or  statements  which  mu«t 
be  signed  by  company  presidents  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury. 

In  tills  connection,  several  Maryland  gas 
stations  were  accepting  competitive  com- 
pany gas  credit  cards  when  offered  by  truck- 
ers. Later  these  cards  were  taken  to  another 
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stat«  «nd  cashed  in  at  other  service  statlous 
at  a  discount. 

CoUznan  points  out  that  there  have  been 
Instances  at  so-called  truck  stops  In  Louisi- 
ana where  prostitutes  were  available  and 
their  services  charged  through  the  truck 
driver's  company  credit  cards.  The  "special 
services"  were  billed  to  the  trucking  com- 
pany as  gallonage  placed  in  the  truck's  fuel 
tank. 

A  signed  and  witnessed  statement  obtained 
from  a  Florida  owner-operator  by  the  Mary- 
land Qasoline  Tax  Division  also  indicates 
that  prostitutes  were  available  at  a  Oeorgia 
truck  stop  where  fake  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware fuel  tax  receipts  were  readily  available 
to  truck  drivers. 

Maryland  Is  also  starting  to  generate  a 
microfilm  file  to  be  placed  at  all  of  the  states 
truck  weigh  stations.  The  file  will  contain 
the  names  of  truck  fleets  who  haven't  paid 
their  fuel  taxes. 

The  situation  can  only  be  trul7  corrected 
by  a  combination  of  state  and  federal  team- 
work, together  with  new  efforts  and  under- 
standing by  the  major  refineries.  The  truck- 
ing Industry  must  also  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility in  remaining  above  reproach  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibilities  of  restrictive  tax  legis- 
lation. 

CKDirVEHNEMENT  DU  QUEBEC, 

MUnSTERE  Dtr  RrVENTT, 

Quehec,  December  20. 1973. 
Mr.  Jamxs  C.  Vlaznt, 
Morton  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Deas  M«.  Vlaznt  :  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  December  13,  1973,  in  connection  with  our 
marking  program  of  heating  oils,  I  take 
pleasure  to  give  you  some  Information  on  the 
progress  of  this  program. 

Firstly,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  our  coloring  program 
which  has  already  brought  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  our  monthly  revenues  as  revealed 
by  the  following  statistics: 


Rev«nu«  di«sel     Increase    Revenue  diesel 
Ui,  0.25f /lal    (percent)     tax,  0.03«/gil 


July; 

1972 $3,576,475 

1973 5,083,110       +42.1 

August: 

1972 4,525,441 

1973 6,079,910       +34.3 

Septefflber: 

1972 4.712,599 

1973 5,907,999       +25.4 

October: 

1972 4,306.273 

1973 6,144,371        +42.7 


{150.366 
188,388 

143, 542 
107,738 

148,924 
165,807 

149, 282 
222,423 


It  has  been  estimated  that  we  were  losing 
about  $25  million  a  year  en  diesel  tax.  We 
are  confident  that  additional  revenue  from 
»15  to  918  million  will  be  recuperated  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  and  the  $25  million 
target  should  be  reached  in  the  second  year 
when  the  control  and  enforcement  of  the  Act 
are  fully  put  into  force. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  dyeing  program  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  our  Quebec  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  has  for  years  made  con- 
stant efforts  to  crack  down  on  motor  fuel  tax 
dodgers.  The  following  statistics  In  our  reve- 
nues over  the  last  five  fiscal  years  are  self 
revealing : 


Revenue  Revenue 

dwMl  tax.     Increase  diesel  tat, 

0.25«/gal    (percent)  0.030/gal 


Year 


;»8^9 »4, 094, 533  -3.75  $2,228,467 

«9^0 28,583.879  +18.6  2,272^121 

}2S(U— 35,26,208  +23.6  2,122^792 

JSi'22— 39,399,847  -I-1L5  2,172^941 

W72/" 43,679,612  +10.7  2. 05?  005 


It  Is  our  contention  (that  the  maJ<M  In- 
creases in  1969/70  and  1970/71  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  aggressive  investigation  pro- 
grams, court  actions  and  prosecutions 
against  tax  evaders. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  already  encour- 
aging results  we  use  to  have  an  audit  staff  of 
95  employees;  i.e.,  25  professional  auditors 
and  70  audit  agents.  Aftar  July  1st,  1973.  we 
have  engaged  25  inspectors  to  check  in  the 
field  the  illegal  use  of  colored  fuel  in  self 
propelled  vehicles.  Besides  our  audit  staff  of 
95  auditors  and  agents,  from  10  to  12  special 
agents  of  our  Special  Investigation  Branch 
were  continuously  engaged  in  investigation 
fraud  cases,  rackets  in  the  Illegal  use  of  fuel 
oil  and  in  building  up  cases  for  prosecution. 

We  honestly  believe  that  after  we  have 
completed  our  audit  programs  related  to  the 
application  of  our  former  Fuel  Tax  Act  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  gradually  reduce  our 
audit  staff  by  fifty  percent. 

Should  we  be  able  to  attain  this  objective 
our  cost  for  the  dye  and  compensation  paid 
to  the  oil  companies  will  be  compensated  by 
a  reduction  in  our  operating  cost.  According 
to  our  estimate  our  cost  for  the  dye  would 
be  around  $270,000  for  12  months,  this  for 
the  marking  of  1.6  bUltoa  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

In  addition  we  are  paying  the  oil  compa- 
nies a  compen!5ation  of  0X)1#  per  100  gallons 
for  the  coloration,  i.e.  an  additional  $160,000 
per  year.  This  compensatbsn  is  being  paid  to 
cover  any  extra  storage  tanks  and  facilities 
paid  by  the  oil  companies  as  well  as  operating 
cost  related  to  the  marking  program. 

The  overall  cost  of  extra  storage  facilities 
and  equipment  for  the  coloration  (mechan- 
ical injectors  and  equipment)  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $3.5  million  for  the  whole  petroleum 
Industry.  This  estimate  was  determined  after 
a  detailed  study  and  discussions  of  the  addi- 
tional facilities  needed  with  officials  of  the 
refiners,  importers  and  wholesalers.  The  orig- 
inal ccsc  claimed  by  th«  petroleum  people 
was  $21  million. 

Although,  at  first,  we  have  faced  a  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  people  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  we  have  since  received  a 
very  good  cooperation  after  our  regulations 
were  published  late  in  March  1973.  The  mark- 
ing of  fuel  oil  was  in  full  operation  on  July 
ist,  1973.  As  a  temporary  measvire  we  have  ac- 
cepted that  the  dyeing  of  fuel  oil  be  done  by 
hand  at  the  refineries  and  terminals.  The  oil 
companies  are  now  completing  the  Installa- 
tion of  mechanical  injectors  and  by  the  end 
of  December  or  early  in  January  the  coloring 
will  be  done  and  controlled  entirely  by  me- 
chanical equipment. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  use  of  your 
Blue  #10  dye  and  the  tests  to  the  laboratory 
are  quite  conclusive  so  far  even  on  illegal 
blending  of  5%  colored  fuel  with  clear  diesel 
fuel. 

We  have  now  25  cases  pending  before  the 
Courts  for  illegal  use  of  colored  fuel,  besides 
we  won  our  first  case  in  Court  on  a  charge 
of  illegal  use  of  colored  fuel;  the  trucker  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $200. 

For  your  information,  you  will  find  at- 
taclied  clippings  of  the  publicity  we  had  on 
our  court  cases  against  people  with  heavy 
criminal  records  engaged  in  fuel  on  rackets. 
We  have  evidence  that  these  operators  were 
closely  linked  with  ranking  members  of  tne 
underworld  in  Montreal,  same  being  well 
known  to  be  related  with  crime  families  of 
the  Casa  Nostra  of  New  Tork  and  Buffalo. 

We  are  glad  that  our  marking  program  has 
already  closed  the  door  to  a  number  of  exist- 
ing rackets.  We  are  also  confident  that  wo 
now  have  the  necessary  tools  on  hand  to  ex- 
ercise a  good  control  over  the  illegal  use  on 
non  taxable"  fuels  especially  In  the  present 
fuel  crisis  period  where  diesel  oil  sells  at  high 
price. 


Should  you  need  additional  Information  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  at  any  time. 
Best  regards, 

Pattl-E.  Moreau, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister. 


SENATE  FAILURE  TO  ACT  ON  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  SHAME- 
FUL DISREGARD  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr,  FROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  lost  an  important  opportunity  to 
place  itself  in  the  vanguard  of  human 
rights  when  it  was  unable  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  niibuster  against  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  was,  of  course,  grati- 
fied that  over  half  of  the  Senate  voted 
in  favor  of  cloture,  although  we  lacked 
the  necessary  two-tliirds. 

This  lack  of  leadership  was  excoriated 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  a  recent 
editorial.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  editorial  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  human 
rights  document  has  been  endorsed  by 
every  President  since  Truman.  It  has 
been  ratified  by  all  of  our  major  allies. 
It  remains  imperative  that,  although  we 
were  not  first  in  ratifjang  this  Conven- 
tion, that  at  least,  the  United  States  not 
be  the  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  9,  1974] 
Shameful  Disregard  of  Rights 

If  the  US  is  as  committed  to  human  rights 
as  Its  citizens  would  like  to  believe,  then  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  vote  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  treaty  against  genocide  Is  a 
national  disgrace.  Conservative  Southerners 
and  Republicans  are  again  responsible  for  the 
Senate's  failure  to  act  on  the  treaty  which 
President  Nixon  and  his  last  two  predecessors 
endorsed. 

The  internal  credibility  crisis  that  so  trou- 
bles this  nation  thxis  is  deepened  on  the  for- 
eign front.  This  country  should  leave  no 
doubt  about  where  it  stands  on  the  crimi- 
nality of  any  attempt  to  wipe  out  whole 
groups  of  people  on  ethnic,  religious  or  racial 
basis.  The  genocide  convention  aims  to  set 
up  international  machinery  to  prevent  and 
prosecute  such  violations  of  human  rights. 

Opponents  say  that  the  treaty  would  sub- 
ject US  citizens  to  trial  without  benefit  of 
conslltutional  safeguards,  and  could  mean 
the  svurender  of  national  sovereignty  over 
Internal  crimes.  Hitler  might  well  have  used 
the  same  argviments  to  protect  Nazism  from 
having  to  answer  for  extermination  of  the 
Jews.  So  could  other  nations  since  then, 
which  have  persecuted  or  taken  revenge  on 
whole  groups  of  people. 

By  shamefully  dragging  its  feet  on  ratifica- 
tion for  26  years,  the  US  has  placed  Itself  In 
the  camp  of  those  who  flout  the  very  con- 
cepts on  which  the  US  Constitution  was 
based.  Those  who  believe  In  human  rights  for 
all  should  try  again. 


ALEKSANDR   I.   SOLZHENTTSYN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  many  at- 
tempts will  be  made  in  the  next  few 
months  to  assess  the  contribution  of 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  to  mankind's 
unending  quest  for  freedom.  Although  I 
expect  that  words  uttered  or  written  will 
prove  inadequate  to  this  task,  I  am  com- 
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pelled  by  my  respect  for  the  courage  and 
intellectual  honesty  of  this  man  to  join 
in  the  chorus  of  praise. 

Today  in  the  New  York  Times  the  fol- 
lov.ing  poem  appeared: 

Destroyed  by  humiliation, 

and  not  simply  by  destruction, 

a  man  still  rises  up  sometimes 

and  threatens  aU  of  them, 

all  of  them 

who  humiliated  him  in  the 

belief 

that  they  were  destroying 

him  completely. 

But  he  who  has  been  humiliated, 
trampled  upon, 
slandered, 
whispered  against, 
stUl  retains 

like  a  gift  bestowed  by  God, 
the  answering  blow. 

Tlaere  remains  the  bitter-salty 
sour-sweet 
taste  in  his  mouth 
and — the  green  leaf  of  hope 
aspiring  to  the  heights. 

Wliile  not  mentioning  Solzhenitsyn  by 
name,  these  verses  speak  clearly  of  the 
challenge  he  throws  at  the  nameless  bu- 
reaucrats that  have  sought  to  still  his 
dissent — at  the  system  he  rightly  calls 
Into  judgment  before  the  bar  of  human- 
ity. That  system  cannot  rationally  re- 
spond to  his  challenge — it  strikes  back 
by  exiling  tliis  man  who  loves  his  land 
80  deeply  as  to  risk  everything  to  alter 
intolerable  conditions  imposed  by  an  elite 
authoritarian  minority. 

The  exiling  of  Solzhenitsyn  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  system,  while  no  longer 
relying  on  mass  terror  and  assassination 
to  quell  dissent,  has  yet  to  find  a  means 
to  deal  himianely  with  its  internal 
critics.  As  the  Economist  points  out: 

What  Is  revealed  by  the  Soviet  regime's 
handling  of  him  is  Its  inability  to  answer 
an  argument  with  an  argument,  to  tolerate 
a  political  debate,  or  to  deal  with  a  critic 
otherwise  than  by  trying  to  silence  or  remove 
blm. 

If  such  'tolerance"  ever  becomes  a 
working  reality  then  and  only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  say  that  a  true  "detente" 
exists.  If  that  happens  Aleksandr  I. 
Solzhenitsyn  will  rank  as  one  of  its  prime 
creators. 

Presently,  there  is  a  danger  that 
Solzhenitsyn  may  be  "buried"  by  the 
weight  of  weU-meant  but  ofttimes  in- 
sensitive adoration  given  him  by  people 
in  the  West.  In  Russia  he  exhibited 
an  independencp  of  mind  for  which  we 
all  honor  him.  Would  it  not  be  appro- 
priate to  control  our  enthusiasm  and 
allow  him  time  to  come  to  grips  with 
his  new  situation  relatively  free  from 
pressures  of  excess  publicity  or  over- 
zealousne-ss  on  the  part  of  well-wishers? 
Would  this  not  be  the  best  way  to  ex- 
press our  respect  for  his  right  to  make 
his  own  independent  decisions? 

There  is  also  the  danger  that  the 
justified  focus  on  Solzhenitsyn  may 
caase  some  to  ignore  the  fate  of  other 
dis.sidents  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Andrei  Amalrik,  Valery  Panov 
and  his  wife  Galina  Rogozina  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  Russian  dissenters  who 
are  still  subject  to  direct  Intimidation 


by  the  Soviet  authorities.  There  also  re- 
main in  Russia  the  many  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate  but 
who  have  so  far  been  unable  to  do  so. 
The  greatest  honor  we  can  offer  Solzh- 
enitsyn is  to  press  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  repressive  activi- 
ties regarding  these  individuals. 

Recently  Solzhenitsyn  said  that  he  has 
as  much  right  to  live  in  Russia  as  those 
v.ho  had  "the  audacity  to  physically 
throw  me  out."  With  his  demonstrated 
love  for  his  homeland  I  wonder  if  he  is 
not  more  entitled  to  that  right  than  his 
persecutors.  We  must  all  hope  that  one 
day  in  the  not  too  distant  future  he  will 
be  able  to  return  to  Russia  and  be  ac- 
corded the  basic  respect  for  his  indi- 
vidual dignity  that  must  ultimately  be 
accorded  all  men  if  we  are  to  dwell  in 
peace  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  regarding 
Solzhenitsyn  and  one  on  Valery  Panov 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Eccnomiit,  Feb.  16.  1974) 
The  Man  They  Couujn't  Live  With 

The  Soviet  government  evidently  decided 
that  it  slmpiy  could  not  aiTord  to  throw  the 
author  of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago"  into  pris- 
on, or  Into  one  of  the  notorious  "special  hos- 
pitals" in  which  It  locks  up  some  of  Its  critics 
against  whom  it  Is  difficult  to  bring  criminal 
charges  even  under  Soviet  law.  On  Tuesday  a 
heavy  squad  of  seven  political  policemen  took 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  from  his  home  to  a  .secret 
destination — taking  the  usual  care  to  prevent 
his  wile  from  following  tliem,  or  spreading 
the  news  immediately  by  telephone — but  on 
Wednesday  he  was  put  on  an  Aeroflot  plane 
bound  for  Frankfurt,  and  the  West  German 
authorities  were  notified  of  his  imminent  ar- 
rival. Russia  has  many  thousands  of  Inhabi- 
tants who  would  welcome  a  chance  to  leave 
it,  but  he  was  not  one  of  them;  he  had  made 
it  very  clear  that,  however  much  he  despaired 
of  his  country's  government,  he  would  not 
choose  to  go  abroad  into  exile.  His  expulsion 
was  an  abrupt,  arbitrary  and  wholly  illegal 
act. 

Technically,  the  authorities  could  have  eafs- 
lly  made  out  a  case  for  bringing  him  to  trial. 
He  had  published  abroad  works  that  are 
banned  in  Russia  and  in  which  he  vigorously 
criticises  the  Brezhnev  regime  as  well  as  its 
predecessors.  He  had  stayed  In  Moscow  with- 
out a  residence  permit,  and  he  could  be  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  a  further  offence 
merely  because  he  had  contrlired  to  exist  after 
being  deprived  of  all  officiaUy  authorised 
means  of  making  a  living  by  his  writing.  None 
of  those  tilings  would  be  an  offence  in  a  more 
advanced  country,  but  they  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  had  twice  Ignored  summonses  from 
the  state  prosecutor's  office  and,  when  doing 
so,  he  had  made  public  statements  challeng- 
ing the  competence  and  legitimacy  of  the 
present  Judicial  system. 

But  a  trial  was  not  on.  Instead  of  formulat- 
ing charges  along  any  of  these  lines,  the  au- 
thorities chose  to  resort  to  the  enforced 
physical  deportation  not  of  a  foreigner  but  of 
a  Soviet  citizen,  an  action  lor  which  Soviet 
law  provides  no  basis.  There  had  been  indi- 
cations that  they  were  likely  to  take  this 
course,  for  his  defiance,  and  their  campaign 
of  vilification  of  him,  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  they  could  hardly  refrain  from  tak- 
ing action  at  all;  but  a  Solzhenitsyn  brought 
to  trial  and  then  Incarcerated  was  liable  to 
prove  an  even  greater  embarrassment  to  them 
than  a  Solzhenitsyn  living  in  what  passes 
for  freedom  In  Rtissla. 


Not  that  their  decision  to  deport  him  will 
save  them  from  all  such  emban-assment.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  has  already  spoken  his  mind  too 
freely  for  them  to  count  on  l.is  now  faKing 
silent  out  of  concern  for  his  fan.ily  and 
friends  in  Russia.  And  even  if  he  r.ever  added 
another  word  to  what  he  l.ad  said  and  writ- 
ten while  he  was  in  his  ow.i  country,  iils  mere 
existence  In  exile  wo-ald  rem.-^.ln  a  standing 
reproach  to  its  rvilers.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
defended  himself  and  his  licis  With  quite 
extraordinary  persuaslvenc:^.  He  may  net  be 
quite  another  Tolstoy,  but  he  Is  very  nearly 
In  that  rank,  and  his  ChrisUan  liberalism 
commands  a  far  wider  audience  than  ti-.e 
writings  of  other  brave  men  t'.e  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  managed  to  silenre.  The  symbol 
Is  no  longer  obliged  to  shine  In  darkness. 

But  the  main  Issue  is  not  the  accuracy  of 
the  account  of  Stalin's  "concentratlonary 
universe"  given  In  his  new  book,  or  the 
validity  of  his  religious  views  and  political 
philosophy.  What  is  revealed  by  the  Soviet 
regime's  handling  of  him  Is  Its  utter  inability 
to  answer  an  argument  with  an  argument, 
to  tolerate  a  political  debate,  or  to  deal  with 
a  critic  otherwise  than  by  trying  to  silence 
or  remove  him.  This  revelation  cannot  make 
It  easier  for  communists  in  the  western  world 
to  maintain  their  solidarity  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  messa3;e  will  not  tw  mLssed 
by  the  negotiators  at  Geneva  v.ho  have  al- 
ready 'old  Russia's  representatives  there  that 
the  Increasing  of  security  and  co-operation  In 
Europe  requires  a  lowering  of  the  barriers 
that  isolate  Russia's  peoples  from  their  fel- 
low-Europeans. 

THE    RETREAT    FROM    KHRUSHCHEV 

Stalin,  who  put  Bernard  Shaws'  remark 
that  assassination  was  the  extreme  form  of 
censorship  into  hideous  practice,  would  not 
have  allowed  a  Solzhenitsyn  problem  to  get 
so  far.  But  Stalin's  successors,  while  piefer- 
rlng  not  to  have  so  much  blood  on  their 
hands,  have  failed  to  find  an  alternative  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  dissent.  This  failure 
did  not  always  appear  to  be  Inevitable.  In 
1962,  when  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Denisovlch"  was  published  in  Russia  with 
Khruschevs  approval,  Us  author  did  not  seem 
to  despair  of  his  country's  future.  At  that 
time  he,  like  many  others,  still  thought  the 
Soviet  system  could  be  reformed  from  with- 
in, indeed  to  a  large  extent  from  above.  But 
since  then  he  has  seen  the  leaders  repeatedly 
pulling  back  in  fear  whenever  any  projected 
reforms  seemed  to  pose  a  threat  to  their  own 
authority.  Clearly  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  no  longer 
believes  in  the  posslbUlty  of'  democratic 
evolution  within  the  existing  system.  Tliat  is 
why  he  has  so  boldly  and  desperately  defied 
the  Soviet  state  and  Its  laws,  and  has  In- 
voked  the  support  of   opinion   abroad. 

That  opinion  has  shown  itself  to  be  effec- 
tive In  two  ways.  But  for  its  influence,  he 
would  probably  have  been  sent  not  to  Ger- 
many but  to  Join  Mr.  Andrei  Amalrik  and 
other  dis.senters  in  a  Siberian  exile;  and  the 
Soviet  authorities  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  organise.  In  their  monopolistic 
media,  a  public  campaign  against  a  book 
which  Russia's  Inhabitants  had  learned  of 
only  from  foreign  sources.  The  confrontation 
between  Alexander  Solzhenlt.<^yn  and  the  So- 
viet state  system  has  already  revealed.  Isoth  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Russians,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  liberalisation  of  the  post-Stalin 
regime;  and  it  is  by  no  means  finished. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1974] 
EiiLE  Is  Feased  as  Next  Step  for  the 

Soviet  Dancer  Panov 
Moscow,  Feb.  18. — Soviet  officials  threat- 
ened today  to  take  tough  measures  against 
the  ballet  dancer  'Valery  Panov  unless  he  left 
the  country  immediately  without  his  wife, 
Galina,  she  said  tonight. 

In  a  telephone  call  from  Leningrad  to 
Western  newsmen,  Mrs.  Panov.  who  was 
weeping,  said  officials  In  the  visa  office  had 
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refused  to  let  her  attend  her  husband's  In- 
terview with  them.  '"They  told  me  It  waa 
nothing  to  do  with  me,"  she  added. 

Yesterday  the  33-year-old  Mr.  Panor,  former 
star  of  Leningrad's  KiroT  Ballet,  said  In  a 
statement  that  he  feared  the  authorities  were 
trying  to  force  him  to  leave  without  his  wife 
so  that  they  could  then  accuse  him  of  deewrt- 
Ing  her. 

Some  dissidents  here  saw  the  reported 
maneuver  as  a  possible  prelude  to  deporta- 
tion of  the  dancer  In  an  action  similar  to 
that  taken  last  week  against  Aleksandr  I. 
Solzhenltsyn. 

ASBEST  WAS   FEABEO 

When  Mr.  Panov  was  first  threatened  with 
"administrative  measures"  unless  he  left — at 
another  meeting  with  emigration  officials 
earlier  this  month — It  was  generally  assumed 
this  Implied  that  he  might  be  arrested  for 
failure  to  work  or  be  forced  into  a  laboring 
Job. 

The  couple  first  applied  tat  exit  visas 
some  two  years  ago  and  lost  their  Jobs  at 
the  Kirov.  Last  December  Mr.  Panov,  a  Jew, 
was  told  by  officials  that  he  could  go  to  Israel 
without  his  wife,  who  is  not  Jewish,  but  be 
refused. 

Two  weeks  ago  they  were  told  that  Mrs. 
Panov,  a  Russian,  would  never  be  given  an 
exit  permit  and  Mr.  Panov  was  warned  that 
his  own  visa  would  be  withdrawn  unless  be 
went  without  her.  He  again  said  he  would 
not  leave  alone. 

Today,  according  to  Mrs.  Panov,  the  officials 
said  her  husband's  visa  was  still  In  force. 
"They  told  him  that  if  he  does  not  go  Im- 
mediately certain  tough  administrative 
measures  would  be  taken  against  him." 

"I  need  the  help  of  all  the  women's  or- 
ganizations in  the  world  to  preserve  my  fam- 
ily." she  said.  "They  are  trying  to  split  us  up, 
but  we  love  each  other.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do." 

Mrs.  Panov  has  been  described  as  a  poten- 
tial star.  But  the  dancers  have  not  been  al- 
lowed on  a  stage  since  their  ouster  from  the 
Kirov  and  last  year  they  charged  they  were 
being  "professionally  murdered." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19,  1974] 

Sands  in  thx  Gears  or  the  Machine 

(By  George  P.  WUl) 

Comparisons  between  famous  faces  often 
reveal  more  than  words  can  about  the  his- 
tory of  nations. 

Compare  a  portrait  of  Jefferson — untrou- 
bled, rational,  confidently  In  possession  of 
"self-evident  truths" — and  a  photograph  of 
Lincoln,  etched  with  ambiguity.  You  see  the 
difference  between  the  innocent  Republic 
and  the  torn  Union. 

The  face  of  Thomas  Mann — wise  and 
ironic — was  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  obsessed 
mask  of  Adolph  Hitler  from  whom  Mann 
had  to  flee. 

The  face  of  Lenin  was  the  strangely  fea- 
tureless, hard-eyed  face  of  the  ideologue,  the 
archetype  for  our  century's  men  of  action. 
Compare  it  to  the  face  of  the  man  who  has 
confounded  L,enin's  heirs,  the  magnificent, 
sad,  wise  but  unweary  face  of  Alexander 
Sol^henitsyn. 

When  Thomas  Mann,  the  greatest  novelist 
of  bis  time,  stepped  off  the  ship  Into  exile, 
he  was  a  vivid  symbol  of  the  German  na- 
tional ciiltxire  that  the  Ni^l  had  to  destroy. 
When  Alex&nder  Solzhenltsyn,  the  greatest 
novelist  since  Mann,  arrived  In  Germany  a 
few  days  ago,  he  was  a  perfect  symbol  of  the 
rich  Russian  ciilture  that  Is  the  enduring 
threat  of  the  Soviet  government. 

The  Soviet  regime,  today  as  always,  like 
Hermann  Ooerlng  reaches  for  a  revolver 
when  It  hears  the  word  culture.  It  Is  the 
nature  of  totalitarian  regimes  to  wage  un- 
remitting war  agalnat  the  cultural  heritag* 
of  the  nations  tb«y  capture. 


All  such  regimes  assume  that  human  be- 
ings are  infinitely  malleable.  "Hie  regimes 
seek  to  impose  total  oontrc^  over  the  citizens 
in  order  to  mold  the  "new  Aryan  race"  or  the 
"new  Soviet  man."  And  a  nation's  culture — 
the  values  and  visions  ol  the  enduring  so- 
ciety— as  an  obstactwT 

Thus  It  Is  wUdly  exhilarating  to  see  a  soli- 
tary representative  of  Russian  culture — a 
man  of  words  surrounded  by  men  of  vicious 
actions — serving  as  sand  In  the  gears  of  the 
totalitarian  machine. 

Solzhenltsyn  is  guilty  of  what  the  Soviet 
regime  accused  him  of,  but  not  In  the  sense 
that  Leonid  Brezhenv  and  his  associates 
meant  the  accusation.  They  accused  him  of 
"actions  Incompatible  wllh  being  a  Soviet 
citizen."  As  a  carrier  of  Russian  culture, 
Solzhenltsyn  is  a  carrier  of  an  antl-Sovlet 
disease,  and  the  crude  men  in  the  Kremlin 
are  not  too  dim  to  understand  that. 

Simply  by  embodying  the  tradition  of  Eu- 
ropean humanism,  Solzhenltsyn  Is  subver- 
sive of  a  regime  that  depends  for  its  long- 
term  survival  on  the  achievement  of  Its 
long-term  goal — the  eradication  of  all  Ideas 
not  licensed  by  the  state. 

The  most  appalling  aspect  of  the  Solzhe- 
nltsyn drama  is  not  the  behavior  of  the  So- 
viet leadership,  which  haa  been  about  what 
you  would  expect  from  dumb  and  frightened 
bullies.  But  what  excuse  is  there  for  the 
behavior  of  the  United  States  government? 

It  is  pathetically  obvious  that  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  is  not  very  inter- 
ested in  Solzhenltsyn's  plight.  Like  Brezh- 
nev, Kissinger's  strongest  feeling  Is  a  morose 
longing  for  Solzhenltsyn  to  Just  go  away. 
After  all  Solzhenltsyn  Is  a  living  reproach  to 
the  Soviet  regime. 

Kissinger  believes  that  a  revived  antl- 
Communlst  Impulse  In  America  would  be 
fatal  to  detente,  as  he  envisions  It.  And  he  Is 
right.  Detente,  as  he  envisions  it,  Eissumes 
that  the  Soviet  regime  is  mellowing  and  that 
detente  will  make  It  mellow  further. 

The  keynote  of  this  detente  is  trade,  with 
the  VS.  using  cheap,  long-term  loans  to  sub- 
sidize the  Soviet  economy.  Kissinger's  only 
hope  had  been  to  sneak  this  subsidy  pro- 
gram past  the  American  people  when  they 
were  asleep.  But  now  ttiey  are  gloriously 
awake,  aroused  by  the  Solzhenltsyn  drama. 
Anti-conmiunlsm  Is  beoomlng  respectable 
again.  For  the  time-being,  Kissinger's  plan 
for  detente  is  dead. 

Unfortvmately,  time  may  be  on  Kissingers' 
side.  There  are  not  enough  Solzhenitsyns  to 
keep  the  western  public  galvanized.  Were  he 
not  a  vivid  symbol  to  the  outside  world,  he 
would  have  perished  quietly  Uke  the  millions 
of  faceless  victims  still  being  fed  into  the 
maw  of  the  Soviet  terror  system. 

Because  Solzhenltsyn  is  famous,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev deemed  it  prudent  to  deport  him  rather 
than  shoot  him.  But  the  gnawing  question 
remains:  What  can  free  nations  do  for  the 
anonj-mous  millions  In  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  no  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  the  West- 
em  public? 

That  question  is  not  of  much  Interest  to 
the  current  administration's  architects  of 
detente.  But  If  the  continuing  drama  of  the 
Soviet  dissidents  can  hold  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  perhaps  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  be  different. 


The  HuM-\n  Sptrit  H.\s  Pfrsistfd 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Under  the  Soviet  system  of  repression, 
which  is  a  perfection  of  the  czarist  system, 
freedom  of  the  indlvldu&l  is  non-existent. 
When  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  was  forced  into 
exile,  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  went  up 
that  he  waa^not  subjected  to  another  prison 
term  in  the  icy  hell  of  a  Siberian  prison 
camp. 

That  was  the  theme  of  tils  "One  Day  In  the 


Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovlch.*'  That  abort  novel 
of  the  Siberian  bell  was  published  In  Mos- 
cow during  the  Khruabcbtv  thaw.  But  as 
his  writings,  "The  First  Clrole,"  "The  Cancer 
Ward,"  "August  1914"  and,  finally  "Gulag 
Archipelago,"  zeroed  In  on  the  cruelties  of 
the  system,  reprisal  was  certain  to  come. 
These  works  were  published  abroad  but  not 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Solzhenltsyn's  courage  and  Intellectual  in- 
tegrity are  beyond  compare.  Where  freedom 
without  responsibility  often  seems  to  degen- 
erate Into  anarchy,  we  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  what  It  means  to  stand  up  to  total 
repression  that  has  at  least  the  passive  sanc- 
tion of  all  but  a  few  dissidents. 

The  Solzhenltsyn  case  cannot  help  but  in- 
fluence the  course  of  VS.  Soviet  relations.  It 
Is  already  being  seized  on  by  those  who  would 
end  the  detente  and  go  back  if  not  to  the 
cold  war  to  something  very  Uke  It  with  an 
unabated  arms  race.  HoneBt  convictions  to 
one  side,  there  is  political  mUeage  in  the  old 
familiar  anti-communism  that  today  can 
ride  piggyback  on  a  growing  isolationism. 

Tlie  cry  of  the  dissident  Intellectuals  who 
love  freedom.  But  the  political  issue  that 
strikes  deep  is  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Here.  It  seems  to  me.  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  can  claim  some 
progress  In  working  out  the  detente  with 
Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Prom  nearly 
zero  foixr  years  ago,  the  number  of  Jewish 
emlgrees  in  1973  was  32,000.  Injustices,  cruel- 
ties, hardships  among  those  who  want  to 
leave  are  still  numerous. 

The  choice  may  well  be  between  slow 
progress  and  a  return  to  the  past  under  a 
hardening  of  the  Soviet  position.  From  exper- 
ience It  is  at  least  logical  that  hard-liners 
In  the  Kremlin  will  take  over  with  the  argu- 
ment that  Brezhnev's  detente  jwlicy  has 
failed  to  produce  anything  Uke  the  benefits 
claimed  for  it.  The  easy  rationalization 
Is  that  the  Soviets  need  American  technol- 
ogy so  badly  that  they  will  yield  to  American 
pressure  on  fundamentals  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. 

Those  who  take  this  position  and  sound 
at  times  as  though  the  United  States  can 
dictate  a  complete  transfonnation  of  a  way 
of  life  centuries  old.  Not  otily  the  Jews  but 
the  Catholics  in  Lithuania,  the  Uzbeks,  the 
Turkmens,  would  be  allowed  to  depart.  Free- 
dom of  press  and  religion  would  be  part  of 
the  new  order.  That  Soviet  communism  wlU 
write  Its  death  warrant  In  this  way,  desir- 
able as  It  would  be,  is  sheer  wishful  thinking. 

'What  Is  amazing  and  marvelous  is  the  way 
the  human  spirit  has  persisted  in  Russia's 
in  spite  of  the  centuries  of  repression.  The 
poet  Oasip  Mandelstam,  who  suffered  con- 
tinuous persecution,  wrote  poetry  balled  as 
great  as  any  in  this  century.  Mikhail  Bulga- 
kov, in  his  novel  "The  Master  and  Margarlte," 
portrayed  a  confrontation  between  Christ 
and  Pontius  PUate  profoundly  moving.  A 
small  edition  of  the  Bulgakov  novel  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Soviet  Union  before  he  was  put 
on  the  proscribed  list. 

Boris  Pasternak's  "Dr.  Zhlvago"  had  world- 
wide acclaim  although  it  was  never  pub- 
lished in  Moscow.  It  Is  a  description  In  terri- 
fying detail  of  the  disintegration  of  a  soci- 
ety. At  one  point  a  minor  character  about  to 
be  executed  with  other  leftist  dissidents 
makes  this  proud  declaration: 

"Don't  humble  yourself:  Your  protest  will 
not  reach  them.  These  new  oprichnikl  (secu- 
rity troops  of  Ivan  the  Terrible) ,  these  mas- 
ter executioners  of  the  new  torture  chambers, 
will  never  understand  you!  But  don't  lose 
heart.  History  wlU  tell  the  truth.  ...  We  die 
as  martyrs  for  o\xr  ideals  at  the  dawn  of  the 
world  revolution.  Long  live  the  revolution 
of  the  spirit!  Long  live  wc«ld  anarchy!" 

That  revolution  has  been  betrayed  again 
and  again  and  again,  yet  men  of  courage 
continue  to  defy  their  Jailers. 


February  19,  197  ^ 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  14,  1974] 

SOLZHENrrSTN    IN    EXILE 

News  that  Russian  dissident  author  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn  was  to  surface  in  West 
Germany,  following  his  arrest  a  day  earlier 
in  Moscow,  brought  a  wave  of  relief  to  his 
followers  in  the  West.  Imprisonment,  torture, 
internal  exile  within  the  Solvet  Union,  had 
been  feared  for  him.  Solzhenltsyn  himself 
had  so  drawn  up  his  resolution  Into  a  rock 
("I  leave  them  the  simple  possibility  of  being 
caught  out  In  the  open:  to  kill  me  quickly 
because  I  have  written  the  truth  about  Rus- 
sian history")  that  extreme  action  was  the 
only  possible  response. 

That  extreme  action  also,  however,  had  to 
take  account  of  the  serious  foreign  reaction 
that  would  have  followed  any  attempt  to 
subdue  Solzhenltsyn  by  the  Soviet  court  and 
prison  system.  Not  only  would  progress  in 
detente  have  been  Jeopardized  at  such  set- 
tings as  the  European  conferences  on  secur- 
ity and  troop  cuts  and  the  U.S.  Congress, 
where  vital  military  and  trade  negotiations 
are  at  stake.  But  the  standing  of  the  Soviet 
regime  among  Communist  parties  elsewhere 
would  have  been  devastated. 

On  two  counts,  then — SolzhenltsyTi's  per- 
sonal safety  and  Soviet  external  relations — 
his  expulsion  via  West  Germany  wsis  a  mer- 
ciful and  well  calculated  decision. 

Nonetheless  other  issues  remain.  High 
among  them  Is  the  safety  of  Solzhenltsyn's 
wife  and  young  sons.  One  hopes  they  may 
forthwith  Join  him.  It  would  be  spiteful  and 
mean  beyond  countenancing  for  the  Soviets 
to  treat  the  Solzhenitsyns  as  they  have  the 
Panovs,  the  married  dancers  only  one  of 
whom  has  been  granted  permission  to 
emigrate. 

Expulsion  must  also  count  as  a  loss  in 
Solzhenltsyn's  fight  against  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. His  reputation  can  l>e  more  easily 
slandered.  Like  all  dissidents,  Solzhenltsyn 
may  have  been  more  effective  against  his 
opponents  had  he  stayed  In  their  midst. 

True,  Solzhenltsyn  played  his  hand  here 
well.  He  forced  the  authorities  to  expel  him. 
It  cannot  be  said  he  sought  safety  In  the 
West.  He  has  repeatedly  refused  such  escape 
since  he  locked  horns  with  the  regime  when 
he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  three  years  ago.  He 
refused  then  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to 
go  to  Stockholm  for  fear  he  would  not  be 
readmitted. 

His  cause  Is  not  ended.  Rights  of  the  in- 
dividual In  the  Soviet  Union  are  still  abused. 
If  less  so  than  In  Stalin's  time.  Solzhenltsyn 
says  of  the  Soviet  system :  "There  Is  simply  a 
wall.  And  Its  bricks  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of 
lies.  ...  A  powerful  state  towers  over  its 
second  half  century,  bound  with  hoops  of 
steel.  The  hoops  are  there  Indeed,  but  not 
the  law." 

Solzhenltsyn  in  exile  would  know  that  he 
was  safe  not  because  of  the  system  but  for 
external  reasons.  His  countrymen  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  steel. 

It  is  this  profound  compassion  for  his  peo- 
ple, matched  by  his  courage  and  literary 
powers,  which  puts  Solzhenltsyn  In  the  great 
tradition  of  Russian  writers. 

It  is  not  a  light  Jest  one  hears:  That  a 
hundred  years  hence  a  Russian  boy  will  ask 
his  father.  Who  was  Leonid  Brezhnev?  And 
his  father  will  answer,  he  was  a  politician 
who  lived  In  the  time  of  Solzhenltsyn. 

Even  in  exile,  Solzhenltsyn's  work  will  re- 
main a  tower  of  reproach  to  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem and  of  truth  for  the  Soviet  people. 


POPULA'nON   GROWTH   IN   HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent articles  have  been  published  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  analyzing  the 
impact  of  population  growth  in  Hawaii. 


The  questions  of  whether  and  how 
Hawaii  might  control  the  influx  of 
new  residents  are,  indeed,  complex.  Con- 
stitutional, legal,  economic,  ecological, 
and  ethical  considerations  are  involved. 
The  points  of  ■view  expressed  in  these  ar- 
ticles must  be  included  in  any  debate  on 
this  matter.  Because  Hawaii  is  not  the 
only  State  which  must  face  the  issues 
of  population  growth,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  environmental  preservation. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Monitor  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
V.  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Tp.ade  Boom  "East-West  Bridge" 

(By  Gerald  V.  Lopez) 

What  can  a  state  do  when  vast  numbers 
of  newcomerc  threaten  to  change  the  life- 
style of  the  old-timers?  Oregon  can  an- 
nounce that  it  wants  no  more  residents  and 
isn't  welcoming  visitors  but,  according  to 
Fred  Smith,  associate  of  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller and  consultant  to  President  Nixon's 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  "Hawaii  isn't  so  fortunate. 

"Hawaii,  America's  front  door,  is  the  one 
strategic  stop  on  the  only  Pacific  sea  and  air 
highway  to  Western  society,  to  the  Western 
economy  and  Western  institutions. 

"The  Japanese,  and  someday  the  Chinese 
and  all  the  others  coming  on  business  from 
that  rapidly  emerging  quarter  of  the  world, 
will  depend  upon  it  because  It  Is  there;  and 
because  It  has  so  inviting  an  environment, 
they  will  send  for  their  friends. 

"Hawaii  cannot  escape  becoming  the  pri- 
mary staging  area  for  a  growmg  army  of  pil- 
grims moving  In  both  directions  to  build  an 
unprecedented  and  crowded  bridge  between 
East  and  West." 

Mr.  Smith  spent  four  months  organizing 
the  North  American-European  trade  confer- 
ence last  year.  In  noting  the  growth  of  trade 
alliances  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  bloc,  he  said,  "Nobody  wants  to  build 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

"They  all  want  to  go  it  alone.  They  all  want 
to  become  self-sufficient.  That  leaves  the 
United  States  with  Japan  and  China.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  vast  network  of  trade,  think- 
ing, and  social  development  between  East  and 
West.  And  Hawaii  Is  sitting  right  In  the  mid- 
dle of  It.  There  are  going  to  be  more  and  more 
offices  of  companies  from  the  mainland  and 
Far  Eastern  countries  opening  up  here.  More 
people  from  the  Far  East  will  be  coming 
here  to  learn  Western  ways." 

Instead  of  trying  to  limit  population, 
Hawaii  should  be  planning  for  an  increase 
in  growth  that  is  stire  to  come  from  the 
increased  trans-Pacific  trade,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith. 

The  conservationist  feels  that  Hawaii  can 
and  will  be  able  to  handle  a  much  larger 
population,  but  it  will  have  to  do  so  by 
putting  new  residents — and  the  Industry 
that  will  attract  them — on  Hawaii's  less- 
populous  neighbor  islands.  To  do  this  their 
Isolation  must  first  be  overcome. 

"Hawaii  Is  our  only  state  that  consists  of 
essentially  Isolated  segments,"  according  to 
Mr.  Smith.  "Airline  service  is  satisfactory; 
and  at  present  freighters  move — too  slowly, 
however — over  the  water.  But  the  outer  Is- 
lands will  never  develop  or  become  socially 
and  economically  a  working  part  of  the 
state  until  there  is  far  freer  and  more  effi- 
cient access  for  people  and  raw  materials 
and  finished  products. 

"Nor  WlU  young  people  remain  on  the 
outer  Islands — and  this  Is  always  a  blight  on 
the  future.  What  Is  necessary  is  a  practical 
substitute    for    the    highway    network    that 


makes  other  states  workable.  The  capability 
of  surface  transportation  Is  essential,"  he 
said. 

And  until  mobility  and  migration  are  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  no  labor  pool,  no  available 
variety  of  skills,  around  which  to  create  an 
industrial  complex. 

Mr.  Smith  voiced  the  hope  that  the  on- 
again-off-again  ferry  system  between  the  is- 
lands would  finally  become  a  reality.  Also 
there  is  a  premise  of  jetfolls  and  three  new 
fleets  of  international  cargo  ships  that  couid 
conceivably  open  up  ports  in  the  outer  is- 
lands for  productive  international  trade. 

One  way  Hawaii  could  go  about  taking 
some  of  the  pressure  off  Oahu,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith,  is  the  public-benefit  corporation. 
This  nonprofit  entity  would  be  created  by 
the  state  but  have  the  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  of  a  private  corporation. 

"This  sort  of  device  may  be  an  answer  to 
Oahu,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  some  variation  of 
it  could  be  used  for  outer-island  Improve- 
ment, to  spur  growth  and  encourage  develop- 
ment. 

"It  could  conceivably  work  with  private 
Industry  to  develop  uses  for  thermal  energy, 
such  as  food  processing  (which  Is  now 
troubled  by  the  energy  crisis)  or  to  capital- 
ize on  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  sea  is 
rich  with  food  and  minerals  which  the  world 
needs." 

As  part  of  the  corporation  concept,  he  sug- 
gested creation  of  new  towns — some  of  them 
satellite  towns,  some  possibly  In-town  towns, 
but  all  of  them  designed  to  function  as  a 
whole. 

In  some  or  all  of  these  new  towns,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  could  be  taken. 

The  strategic  placement  of  Industrial  sec- 
tions could  minimize  the  cost  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Systematizing  local  transportation  and  the 
careful  placement  of  facilities  could  till  but 
eliminate  automobile  traffic  within  the  town. 

A  single  centralized  service  facility  could 
utilize  advanced  technology  in  power  gener- 
ation, water  and  heat  distribution,  waste 
disposal  (solid  and  liquid),  and  recycling  of 
sewage  and  other  wastes. 

A  new  type  of  "corporate  government." 
along  with  neighborhood  and  village  organi- 
zations, could  result  m  democratic  partici- 
pation without  sacrificing  central  leadership. 

The  combination  of  land-use  controls,  a 
new  kind  of  financial  structure,  and  a  func- 
tion-oriented governmental  system  would 
clear  the  way  for  Innovations  In  health  serv- 
ices, cultural,  educational,  and  recreational 
resources  and  other  activities. 

A  construction  and  development  program 
designed  and  carried  out  In  close  cooperation 
with  Honolulu  would  serve  to  relieve  over- 
crowded areas. 

The  potential  sources  of  funds  for'  new- 
town  development  would  Include  the  estab- 
lished federal  and  state  subsidies,  and  fed- 
eral long-term  loans  might  be  obtainable. 
But  the  principal  financing  would  come  from 
low-interest,  tax-free  bonds  Issued  by  the 
public-benefit  corporations;  |>ossible  Invest- 
ments by  private  business  corporations:  and 
the  cash  flow  generated  by  development  and 
sale  of  leaseholds. 

The  public-benefit  corporation's  capacity 
to  Issue  tax-free  bonds — to  the  extent  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  approves,  of 
course — without  mcreasing  the  state  debt 
might  promise  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  making  Hawaii  a  well-integrated  state. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  Hawaii? 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  "It  should  be 
emphasized  over  and  agam  that  any  long- 
term  program  Involving  Honolulu,  Oahu.  and 
the  outer  islands  must  be  undertaken  as  a 
single,  coordinated  effort :  The  problems  and 
pressures  that  beset  the  state  cannot  be 
taken  apart,  viewed  Individually,  and  solved 
as  Independent  fragments  of  a  composite 
problem. 
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"We  are  dealing  with  a  statewide  problem 
with  closely  interrelated,  Interdependent 
parts,  and  It  can  be  solved  only  by  long- 
range  planning  which  considers  the  outsldj, 
largely  uncontrollable  Influences  that  can 
be  aocomioodated  only  in  the  total  land  mass 
of  the  state. 

"It  means  planning  and  implementation 
sUnultaneousIy  on  several  fronts." 

Row  To  Presksve  QCTALrrT  of  Lite? 
(By  Jesse  Bowman) 

These  days.  Hawallans  say  "Aloha"  with 
reservations.  The  combination  of  Hawaii's 
advantages  In  climate  and  Its  heavy  promo- 
tion by  the  tourist  Industry  has  resiilted  In 
a  very  serious  population  problem.  In  fact, 
the  50th  state  Is  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  further  growth  means  a  decrease  In 
the  quality  of  life. 

Many  private  and  federal  organizations  sire 
attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the  situa- 
tion. Last  year,  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  Environmental  Planning  introduced  the 
concept  of  "overload"  to  describe  Hawaii's 
housing  situation — scarcity  plus  skyrocket- 
ing prices. 

The  commission's  December  report  focuses 
on  several  issues  that  the  state  body  must 
resolve. 

The  first  Issue  was:  "In  order  to  influence 
population  growth,  should  the  state  attempt 
to  change  federal  policies  on  immigration  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  movement  of 
citizens  within  the  nation?" 

The  right  to  pass  freely  from  state  to  state 
has  always  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  according  to  a  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  report,  "In-mlgratlon  as  a  Compo- 
nent of  Hawaiian  Population  Growth." 

RESOLtrriON   PASSED 

The  seriousness  of  Hawaii's  problem  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  despite  Its  present 
national  unconstitutionality,  State  Sen. 
Nadao  Yoshlnga's  resolution  urging  a  limit 
to  Interstate  migration  was  passed  unani- 
mously In  the  Hawaiian  Senate. 

The  other  Issue  spotlighted  by  the  En- 
viroimiental  Planning  Commission  Is: 
"Should  a  q>eclflc  population  of  one  million 
residents  be  established  ss  the  state's  opti- 
mum resident  population?" 

The  limit  of  one  million  was  proposed  In 
the  "Maxlmllllon  Report"  Issued  by  Citizens 
for  Hawaii.  Auther  Earl  R.  Babble  wrote  that 
although  a  million  may  be  too  many  for  the 
"quality  of  life  "  admired  by  Hawallans,  that 
level  Is  a  concession  to  reality  and  the  state 
might  attain  a  stable  "maxlmllllon"  In  20 
years  If  it  starts  now. 

Efforts  to  lessen  In -migration  may  dis- 
hearten prospective  tourists — who  accotint 
for  a  third  of  Hawaii's  income.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son asks,  "Is  anyone  aware  of  what  our  pub- 
lic-relations effort  In  the  tourist  mdustry  Is 
doing  to  o\ir  population  growth?" 

Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  president  John  O. 
Simpson  answers  that  the  HVB  Is  aware  of 
the  danger.  The  December  meeting  of  Its 
board  of  directors  was  told  by  the  Governor's 
Visitor  Industry  Council,  "Unlimited  expan- 
sion of  the  niunber  of  tourists  In  Hawaii  is 
something  which  the  fragility  of  our  social 
and  physical  environment  cannot  tolerate." 

The  council's  chairman,  former  HVB  and 
University  of  Hawaii  president  Thomas  H. 
Hamilton,  added  that  "as  long  as  there  Is 
population  growth  there  wUl  be  the  need  for 
additional  Jobs  and  tax  revenues.  We  must 
find  a  way  of  stabilizing  population." 

The  directors  approved  a  drastic  shift  In 
advertising  strategy.  Instead  of  wooing 
travel-Industry  support,  a  new  campaign  will 
seek  to  attract  fewer — but  more  affluent — 
visitors. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  estimates 
that  In-mlgratlon  accounted  for  about  40 
percent  of  Hawaii's  population  increase  In 
the  'GO'S.  So  government  agencies  are  work- 
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Ing  e^eclally  hard  to  discourage  prospective 
residents  from  the  mainland. 

LKAFLET    CIVXS    FACTS 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  leaflet,  "Living 
and  Working  in  Honolulu,"  tells  facts  about 
Honoliilu's  cost  of  Uvmg,  wage  rates,  and  Job 
opportunities,  letting  the  readers  form  their 
own  discouraging  concliislons.  About  hous- 
ing. It  says,  'The  average  family  moving  to 
Hawaii  lives  in  a  smaller  house  or  apartment 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  on  the  main- 
land. The  average  purchase  price  for  an  un- 
furnished three-bedroom  home  varies  from 
♦50.000  to  $75,000. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  Housing  has  a  leaflet,  too.  A  typical 
quote:  "Honolulu  has  oue  of  the  most  criti- 
cal housing  shortages  in  the  country.  Unless 
you've  lived  in  Anchorage,  you've  never  lived 
In  a  city  with  a  higher  cost  of  living  than 
Honolulu." 

As  Myron  B.  Thompson,  director  of  the 
states  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing,  puts  it,  "How  can  we  accept  the 
common  argument  for  the  right  to  travel 
when  It  clearly  Infringes  on  the  right  of  some 
of  our  current  population  to  health,  housing, 
and  Jobs,  and  all  of  our  rights  to  space,  clean 
air,  and  a  balanced  ecosystem?" 

"The  'moat  syndroms'  is  spreading,"  says 
state  legislator  Jean  Sadako  King,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Environmental 
Protection,  "the  feeling  of  'Now  that  I've 
made  It,  pull  up  the  drawbridge!'  " 


NEBRASKA— THE  GOOD  LIFE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  GU- 
bert  M.  Grosvenor.  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor and  vice  president  of  the  National 
Geograpliic  Society,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me  an  advance  copy  of 
the  March  issue  of  his  splendid  publica- 
tion which  contains  an  engrossing  article 
entitled,  "Nebraska — the  Good  Life." 

It  is  written  by  a  native  Nebraskan, 
Robert  Paul  Jordan,  an  assistant  editor 
of  the  National  Geographic,  arui  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  with  Lowell  vJeorgia's 
beautiful  photographs.  \ 

Author  Jordan  tells  his  story  sympa- 
thetically, even  lovingly,  weaving  his- 
tory and  modem-day  events  together.  He 
writes  of  Nebraska's  cities  and  Its  plains, 
its  villages  and  its  scenery,  its  people 
and  its  industry,  its  football  team  and 
its  weather.  He  finds  that: 

Nebraskans  dwell  easily  with  their  past.  It 
has  formed  them,  abettefl  by  place  and  vagar- 
ies of  weather.  Into  a  hardy,  Independent 
breed.  These  are  the  bedrock  Americans,  be- 
lievers in  work,  thrifty,  conservative,  and 
religious  folk  with  the  pioneer  spirit  still 
strong.  It  serves  them  well. 

Mr.  President,  Editor  Grosvenor  tells 
me  that  some  9  million  families  are  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
so  the  article  will  be  read  widely.  In 
order  that  the  readers  of  the  Record  may 
share  in  this  story  of  Nebraska  and  its 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nebraska — Ths  Good  Lite 
(By  Robert  Paul  Jordan) 

Across  the  wide  Missouri  at  Omaha  the 
sign  announces,  "Nebraska  .  .  .  the  Good 
Life."  Continuing  west  on  Interstate  80, 
travelers  pass  the  good  life  by. 

The  prairie  comes  right  up  to  peacef\il 
hamlets    and    friendly   cities    and    embraces 


them.  Windmills  spin  beside  picture-book 
red  barns  and  silvery  farmhouses.  Cattle 
graze  on  rich  pastures.  An  upstart  breeze 
ruffles  tawny  wheat  fields;  corn  stands  knee 
high  In  dark-green  ranks,  though  it  isn't 
yet  the  Foiu-th  of  July. 

How  pleasant,  and  how  soon  monotonous. 
The  concrete  ribbon  stretches  away,  shlm- 
mermg.  Travelers  press  on:  Cheyenne  or  bust 
by  6  p.m.  After  more  than  460  miles  of  deep 
sky,  cloud  kingdoms,  and  endless  horizon, 
the  land  changes  its  name  to  Wyomtag. 

Now,  I  go  a  more  fortunate  way.  I  turn 
off  the  superhlghw.\y  again  and  again,  a 
lor.g-ab.3ent  native  son  rediscovering  Ne- 
braska's plains  and  people.  "We  are  what 
we  are, "  they  tell  me,  and  I  Uke  what  I  see. 

On  the  southern  frmga  of  the  Sand  Hills 
a  flotilla  of  pleasure  craft  courses  a  great 
man-made  lake.  At  the  tamiaculate  south- 
central  town  of  Minden,  gay  costumes  whirl 
in  Danish  Day  festivities.  Southeast,  Brown- 
vUle,  a  cameo  of  steamboat  days,  lolls  with 
Its  lavender  memories.  Northwest,  forty-mil- 
lion-year-old  fossils  lie  strewn  like  seashells 
on  moonscape  badlands. 

Even  Interstate  80  proves  special.  Many 
times  I  watch  the  cars  heading  west  along 
it.  And  I  wonder:  Do  those  people  conjure 
up  prairie  schooners  rolllcg  to  empire  along 
this  broad  Platte  River  Valley?  Can  they 
glimpse  a  ghostly  pony  express  rider  gallop- 
ing beside  them  Into  eternity? 

I  remember  a  momtog  when  I  cut  south 
from  the  prosperous  city  of  North  Platte, 
Bwlngmg  through  Prontlar  and  Red  Willow 
Counties,  past  nodding  steel  muleheads 
pumping  oil  beside  fields  of  waving  grain. 
I  rounded  bright  and  busy  McCook  and 
promptly  at  one  o'clock— punctuality  is  a 
Nebraska  virtue — knocked  on  a  farmhouse 
door  near  the  Kansas  bcHrder. 

Arthur  Carmody  was  expecting  me.  Level 
of  gaze,  ruddy,  booted  and  cowboy  hatted, 
he  seemed  a  proper  Westerner  even  to  a  last 
touch:  He  was  strapping  a  revolver  on  his 
hip. 

"Might  stir  up  a  rattlesnake  or  two  where 
we're  going."  he  explained. 

"You  lead  the  way."  I  said,  politely. 

Mr.  Carmody.  74,  a  former  state  senator, 
is  an  authority  on  Nebraska  history.  On  a 
little-known  battleground  a  few  mUes  from 
his  home,  the  hapless  American  Indian 
warred  on  his  own  kind  in  major  battle  one 
final  time,  a  century  ago  last  August  5. 

We  drove  north  in  strong  sun  and  clear  air 
scented  with  new-mown  hay,  through  the 
fading  town  of  Trenton,  whose  board  side- 
walks, gone  now,  I  had  trod  as  a  boy.  Up  a 
long  hill  we  rode,  and  onto  the  wide  divide 
between  the  Republiceji  River  and  French- 
man Creek. 

In  the  late  1800's  settlers  vrtth  their  plows 
and  barbed  wire  remade  this  lonely  land  into 
a  checkerboard  of  billowing  wheat  and  corn 
but  rugged  canyons  and  gullies  still  scribe  it. 
Bison  beyond  number  once  roamed  here. 
Not  far  from  us,  in  1872,  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody 
showed  Grande  Duke  Aleixls  of  Russia  how 
to  kUl  the  shaggy  beasts.  His  Imperial  High- 
ness dispatched  eight,  one  with  a  revolver 
at  thirty  yards.  Champagne  was  served. 

It  was  buffalo  that  more  than  300  Pawnee 
men,  women,  and  children  were  after  in  this 
big-sky  country  on  that  cruel  day  in  1873. 
Packhorses  laden  with  equipment,  meat,  and 
robes,  the  party  ambled  up  a  narrowing  val- 
ley during  the  annual  summer  hunt.  As  they 
were  thus  pocketed,  their  traditional  enemy, 
the  Sioux.  feU  upon  them,  bringing  death. 

My  historian  friend  led  me  into  that  grassy, 
yucca-spiked  deflle.  Llstaning  to  him,  tiie 
sarenity  about  me  exploded : 

.  .  .  Squaws  huddle  in  this  open  pocket, 
cradling  papooses,  chanting  a  Pawnee  war 
song.  They  do  not  wait  long.  A  thousand 
whooping  Sioux  horsemen  dash  along  the 
low  banks,  firing  down  Into  the  terrified  mass. 
The  rout  begins;  down  valley  flee  the  victims 
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In  horrid  disarray.  No  attackers  fall,  but 
about  seventy  Pawnees  are  slain,  two-thirds 
of  them  women  and  children,  some  roasting 
on  pyres  of  fiamlng  robes.  .  .  . 

Cattle  browse  today  In  Massacre  Canyon, 
bawling  at  Intruders.  A  small  creek  trickles 
through  the  lower  part,  shaded  by  ash  and 
Cottonwood.  I  halted  there,  remembering. 

A  decade  after  the  battle,  my  grandparents 
settled  In  a  sod  house  a  rlfie  shot  east  of 
here.  My  mother  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
walked  here.  Once,  as  a  spindly  city  slicker 
from  Omaha  visiting  country  cousins.  I  too 
splashed  in  this  creek  and  captured  frogs  for 
a  frog-leg  feast. 

I  was  too  young  then  to  understand,  and 
now  all  Is  gone.  All  but  Massacre  Canyon, 
timeless,  undistinguished  from  a  dozen  othei 
nearby  arroyos.  Watchtog  for  rattlesnakes. 
Art  Carmody  and  I  hiked  back  to  the  car. 

As  we  returned  to  Trenton,  he  squinted 
toward  the  west.  "Just  there,"  he  said,  point- 
mg,  "ran  the  cattle  trail  from  Texas  to  Ogal- 
lala,  Nebraska.  Cowboys  pushed  longhorns 
over  It  from  1875  to  1885,  stocking  the  new 
ranches  on  the  plains,  and  shipping  beef  to 
the  populous  East,  The  last  leg  covered  about 
250  hot,  dusty,  and  mostly  dry  miles  from 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  to  Ogallala.  Generally  it 
took  18  days." 

Back  In  town,  I  paused  In  yesteryear's 
white-frame  general  store,  which  serves  as 
the  Hitchcock  County  Museum.  Mrs.  Grace 
Riley,  the  charming  and  vivacious  grand- 
mother "ho  directs  the  museum,  lingered  In 
the  rear  of  the  old  store,  smiling. 

"My  stars,"  she  said,  "I  can  still  smell  the 
tubs  of  butter  that  stood  here.  People  knew 
every  lady's  butter  by  the  print  she  stamped 
on  it.  They  always  wanted  to  buy  my  grand- 
mother's— that  and  her  bread  was  her  art. 
Now,  mama  never  could  make  nice  butter." 

Nebraskans  dwell  easily  with  their  past,  I 
was  to  find.  It  has  formed  them,  abetted  by 
place  and  the  vagaries  of  weather.  Into  a 
hardy.  Independent  breed.  These  are  bed- 
rock Americans,  believers  in  work,  thrifty, 
conservative,  and  religious  folk  with  the 
pioneer  spirit  stUl  strong.  It  serves  them  well. 

Life  remains  a  gamble.  Hall  may  ruin  a 
crop  In  mtoutes.  Infiatmg  feed  costs  can 
make  livestock  ralsmg  risky.  Uncertain  mar- 
ket prices  pose  a  constant  worry.  Machinery 
can  be  prohibitively  expensive  and  almost 
Impossible  to  purchase.  Hired  help  Is  hard  to 
find.  On  balance,  people  remember  the  lean 
years  more  than  the  good. 

Work  is  hard,  and  hours  long — but  some 
thmgs  have  changed,  One  June  day  I  waved 
down  a  farmer  as  he  cultivated  corn  beneath 
a  fiery  sun.  He  Jimiped  off  his  tractor,  glad 
for  the  respite,  a  dusty  man  wearing  bib 
overalls  and  a  sweat-streaked  visor  cap.  "I've 
been  cultivating  twenty  hours  day  and  night 
for  a  week,"  he  said,  scuffing  the  earth.  "The 
corn'll  suffer  if  I  don't  break  up  this  hard 
crust." 

On  the  tractor  a  large  transistor  radio 
squawked.  "I  like  to  listen  to  the  ball  games, " 
he  volunteered,  cocking  his  head.  "Course, 
you  got  to  turn  it  on  pretty  loud.  It's  hard  on 
the  ears.  My  hired  man  over  there" — a  finger 
at  the  adjoining  field — "he's  got  It  better. 
You  have  to  take  care  of  the  help." 

I  Investigated.  The  hired  man,  a  long- 
haired youth  at  the  wheel  of  a  new,  enclosed- 
cab,  (15,000  tractor,  g^ve  me  a  hand  aboard 
Into  another  world.  In  alr-condltioned  com- 
fort we  rode  along  the  rows  of  corn  at  a 
steady  six  miles  an  hour.  Strains  of  Mozart 
from  a  built-in  stereo  radio  filled  the  cab. 

I  recalled  a  wheat  harvest  In  the  drought- 
cursed  thirties.  How  I  admired  my  14-year- 
old  cousin.  Bob  Walters,  a  slx-doUar-a-day 
full  hand  driving  a  two-cyltoder  tractor.  I 
was  12,  a  lowly  doUar-a-day  chore  boy.  That 
wheat  crop  failed,  burned  out.  To  help  keep 
meat  on  the  table.  Bob  and  I  would  take  the 
old  .22  rifle  down  from  the  wall  and  forge 
for  pigeons  and  rabblte. 


A  few  days  later  I  headed  my  car  Into  the 
long  green  swells  of  the  northeast.  Five  miles 
north  of  Beemer  I  pulled  up  at  the  465 -acre 
genertd  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quentm  A. 
Bleyhl.  Standmg  at  the  door,  we  looked  out 
beyond  the  barn  to  fields  of  corn,  oats,  and 
alfalfa,  pastures  dotted  with  beef  cattle,  and 
pens  where  hogs  took  their  ease. 

"What  you  see  Is  fairly  typical  of  this  area." 
said  Mr.  Bleyhl,  "and  that  mcludes  size,  too. 
Today's  laws  of  economics  work  against  80- 
and  160-acre  operations." 

Tall,  smiling  Ardls  Bleyhl  served  a  meat- 
and-potatoes  dmner  of  hau^est-table  propor- 
tions that  Sunday.  While  I  devoted  myself  to 
It,  she  and  her  husband  spoke  of  farm  life. 

"We've  had  electricity  for  decades."  she 
said.  'The  plumbmg  came  indoors  long  ago. 
Rural  water  associations  lay  pipelines  to 
many  farms.  We  telephone  for  market  re- 
ports; oiu-  neighbors  use  electronic  communi- 
cation between  field  and  house;  our  television 
set  works  fine.  Milk  is  delivered  to  the  door." 

Many  young  farm  wives,  said  Mrs.  Bleyhl, 
no  longer  supplement  Income  with  their 
chickens  and  eggs.  They  teach  school,  or  are 
registered  nurses,  or  take  Jobs  In  town.  Farm 
people,  she  continued,  hunt,  fish.  bowl,  play 
golf,  go  to  movies.  She  herself  Is  active  In 
church  and  woman's  club  work. 

I  turned  to  her  husband,  a  tanned,  mviscu- 
lar  man  m  his  fifties.  If  farming  Is  an  arduous 
worrisome  way  to  make  a  living,  what  Is  so 
compelling,  so  satisfying,  about  It? 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  answered  quietly, 
"that  If  you  work  In  Industry  or  business, 
you  take  your  living  from  your  fellow  man. 
But  when  you  taxm,  you  help  your  fellow  man 
all  the  time." 

He  sat  forward.  "Sure,  you  have  to  wrestle 
with  natvire  most  of  yovir  wakmg  hours — but 
you're  helping  nature.  Sure,  you  may  create 
a  surpUis — but  not  really,  because  somebody 
somewhere  needs  that  food.  I  like  to  think 
that  if  I  plant  a  walnut  tree,  somebody  a 
hundred  years  from  now  is  going  to  have  a 
walnut  clialr  to  sit  In." 

Mrs.  Blehyl  writes  a  sprightly,  no-punches- 
pulled  column  for  the  Nebraska  Farmer. 
"Nebraska  farmers,"  she  once  wrote,  "have 
a  little  different  attitude  toward  life  than  .  .  . 
many  other  persons.  Perhaps  It  Is  because.  In 
a  highly  mobile  society,  we  tend  to  'stay  put,' 
with  close  ties  to  our  homes,  our  families, 
and  our  communities." 

Departing,  I  surveyed  the  comfortable 
white  farmhouse  where  such  contentment 
abides.  It  was  built  by  her  grandfather  in 
1879.  Her  father,  89,  was  born  in  it.  So  was 
she. 

Building  on  stay-put  pioneers.  Nebraska 
attamed  statehood  In  1867.  In  the  ensuing 
century  she  has  grown  Into  a  colossal  bread- 
basket, ranking  sixth  among  all  states  In 
farm  Income,  earning  some  three  bUllon  dol- 
lars annually. 

After  Texas  and  Iowa,  the  Comhusker  State 
raises  the  most  cattle.  She  stands  third  in 
winter  wheat  and  corn,  fourth  In  rye  and  hay 
production,  sixth  In  hogs.  As  Governor  J. 
James  Exon  told  me,  "Agriculture — agribusi- 
ness— is  our  bread  and  butter." 

I  met  Governor  Exon  in  his  office  at  the 
towering  State  Capitol  In  Lincoln,  an  archi- 
tectural wonder  whose  gold-glazed  tile  dome 
glints  at  one  across  thirty  flat,  clear  miles. 
He  waved  me  to  a  chair  In  front  of  his  desk, 
helped  me  set  up  my  tape  recorder,  and 
looked  Into  a  startling  future. 

"Of  course  we  hear  complaints  about  food 
prices,"  he  said.  "TransFKjrtation.  processing. 
and  marketing  costs  are  all  a  part  of  It.  Why 
should  Nebraska  grow  all  this  grain,  only  to 
ship  it  Immediately  out  and  let  someone  far 
away  fatten  the  livestock?" 

The  state's  chief  executive,  a  ruggedly 
handsome  man,  thumped  the  desk.  "Ovir  goal 
Is  to  feed  all  our  grain  to  hogs  and  cattle, 
process  the  animals  Into  meat,  and  supply 
the  United  States  and  foreign  markets  with 
the  finished  product." 


I  asked  when  this  might  take  place.  Gov- 
ernor Exon  leaned  back  and  lighted  a  cigar. 
"You  can  see  It  commg,"  he  replied.  "More 
and  more  small  packing  plants  are  being 
built  where  cattle  are  fattened.  In  15  years 
we  may  not  be  shipping  out  a  single  bushel  of 
grain.  And  people  will  enjoy  the  best  of  beef 
and  pork  at  a  price  with  less  fat  In  It."  \ 

When  I  mentioned  Nebraska's  quiet  con-  ' 
scrvatism,  the  state's  number-one  booster 
countered  firm'.y:  "We're  very  progressive  as 
well.  We  pioneered  In  1934  with  our  uni- 
cameral legislature,  a  one-house,  nonpartisan 
body  that  now  has  49  members.  It  is  a  good, 
neat  form  of  government,  and  the  people  like 
it.  Too.  Nebraska  is  the  only  state  with  com- 
plete public  power."  He  stood,  and  we  walked 
to  the  door.  "Our  rural  cast  is  deceptive,"  hei 
said.  "You'll  find  great  diversity.  ..." 

The  fact  Is,  Nebraska  has  a  split  person-' 
allty.  More  than  half  her  1.525,000  citizens 
live  in  towns  and  cities,  and  seven  of  ten 
dwell  in  the  state's  moister  eastern  third. 
The.se  are  Midwesterners  m  outlook  as  well  as 
geography,  urban-suburban,  many  of  them, 
and  sometimes  urbane.  Better  than  half  a 
million  reside  In  the  sprawling  metropolis  of 
Omaha.  Tidy,  roll-up-the-sidewalks  Lmcoln, 
the  capital,  is  home  to   160.000  more.  I 

The  West  begins,  some  say,  somewhere  be-| 
yond  the  98th  meridian,  a  quarter  of  the  way 
across  Nebraska;  the  people  bear  its  mark. 
The  semiarid  wide-open  spaces  teach  self- 
contalnment.  self-reliance.  economy  of 
speech,  dislike — If  not  distrust — of  cities.  In 
the  sparsely  populated  northwest,  a  pan- 
handle region  nearly  as  large  as  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  combined.  I 
heard  occasional  mutterings  of  secession.  Out 
there,  where  Scottsbluff,  population  14.500, 
Is  the  largest  city.  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
can  seem  more  compatible.  "What."  some 
people  grumbled,  "has  Lincoln  done  for  us 
lately?" 

Where  then.  I  asked,  does  Nebraska  come 
together?  Two  newspaper  friends  supplied  a 
surprising  answer.  "Football  Is  our  single 
most  unifying  force,"  said  Hollls  Llmprecht, 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald's  "Maga- 
zme  of  the  Midlands."  Photographer-writer 
James  Denney  added:  "Everybody  is  very 
proud  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Corn- 
buskers.  NU's  team  serves  the  ego  of  tho 
entire  state."  I 

I  am  not  the  man  to  take  Issue.  On  a  No-j 
vember  Saturday  I  Joined  the  crush  In  Memo- 
rial Stadium  at  Lincoln.  Surrounding  me, 
sportmg  red  hats,  sweaters,  coats,  pants, 
shoes,  yelimg  "Go  Big  Red!"  and  "We'ra 
Number  One!"  more  than  70,000  Nebraskans 
proclaimed  their  loyalty. 

Something  like  one  of  every  twenty  resi- 
dents of  the  state  came  together  in  that  cha- 
otic scarlet  sea.  When  they  shouted  the  old 
fight  song's  triumphant  refrain — 'There 
IE  .  .  no  place  like  .  .  .  Ne  .  .  .  bras  .  .  .  ka '— 
I  j-houted  with  them  in  full  agreement.  That 
was  communication. 

For  many,  NU  football  Is  a  way  of  life. 
Season  tickets  descend  through  the  family. 
Courts  have  decided  who  shall  retain  the 
tickets  when  husband  and  wife  separate. 
People  have  mortgaged  their  homes  to  follow 
the  team  on  the  road.  Around  8.000  flew  to 
Honolulu  in  December  1971  for  a  game  with 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  | 

I  called  one  morning  on  Tom  Osborne.  NU'S 
tall,  sandy-haired  young  head  coach.  Could 
he  explain.  .  .  ? 

"There  are  several  reasons,"  he  answered. 
"The  state  has  been  football  oriented  for 
forty  or  fifty  years.  People  like  winners,  and 
we  have  a  stroiig  tradition  of  success.  And 
there  Isn't  much  competition  here  for  ths 
entertainment  dollar." 

Coach  Osborne  holds  a  doctorate  of  phUos* 
ophy  in  educational  psychology.  As  I  left, 
he  offered  a  personal  observation:  "I  meet 
transplanted  Nebraskans  everywhere.  They'rs 
very  loyal;  they're  Cornhuskers  at  heart. 
They  still  say,  'Back  home.  ..." 

I  do  too,  I  must  confess.  And  I  believe  tha'i 
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Nebraska's  roots  go  deepest  along  the  fertile 
Platte  River  Valley.  The  braided  river — "a 
mUe  wide  and  an  Inch  deep" — bisects  the 
state  and  inspired  Its  name,  from  the  Indian 
word  for  "flat  water."  Many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  along  the  river  began  as  rlp-roarlng 
railheEids,  end-of-Une  camps.  Today,  one  sees, 
they  move  boldly  toward  the  21st  century  and 
carry  their  heritage  with  them. 

Thriving  Grand  Island,  for  Instance,  the 
state's  third  largest  city  with  more  than 
31,000  residents,  lives  by  agriculture,  market- 
ing, and  food  processing.  While  there.  I  vis- 
ited the  Farrall  Instrument  Company.  In- 
ventor WUUam  R.  Parralls  medical  elec- 
tronic devices — a  touch-system  teaching  ma- 
chine, and  aversion-therapy  apparatus — 
are  used  throughout  the  world  to  help  se- 
verely retarded  children  and  people  with 
mental  and  emotional  problems.  Not  far 
away,  in  a  strikingly  modern  and  haiidsome 
building,  I  found  the  Stuhr  Museum  of  the 
Prairie  Pioneer  notably  recording  how  Grand 
Island  and  Nebraska  came  about. 

When  I  stopped  at  Kearney.  40  miles  far- 
ther west,  this  old  sentinel  of  the  trail  was 
preparing  to  celebrate  Its  hundredth  birth- 
day. That  woiUd  be  fun.  I  thought.  But  Kear- 
ney State  College  proved  more  compelling  to 
me.  At  Its  annual  Midwest  Conference  on 
World  Affairs,  diplomats  of  many  countries 
and  students  from  throughout  the  state 
mmgled  freely  and  sought  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Uprlver  at  North  Platte,  I  discovered  that 
this  energetic  city  remains  more  than  ever 
"end-of-llne."  At  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road's vas*;  BaOley  Yard,  more  than  4,000 
freight  cars  are  received  dally,  sorted,  as- 
sembled Into  new  trainings,  and  dispatched 
all  over  the  country. 

Beside  this  slx-mUe-loug  phalanx  of  shut- 
tling monsters.  I  talked  with  Stephen  F.  Mc- 
WllUams,  a  study  80-year-oId  retired  engin- 
eer: "I  started  In  1911  at  15  ceaU  an  hour," 
he  said.  "I  used  to  get  the  engine  crews  out  of 
bed.  There  were  few  telephones  In  those  days, 
so  I  rode  a  bicycle  or  walked  to  where  they 
lived  and  rousted  'em  out." 

Times  change,  but  Nebraskans  remember. 
At  Bridgeport,  white-haired  Paul  Hender- 
son seated  me  In  his  living  room  and  casu- 
ally remarked,  "You're  sitting  on  top  of 
some  cf  the  ruts  of  the  pioneer  wagon  trams. 
You  can  still  see  them  In  many  parts  of  the 
state." 

Mr.  Henderson,  78.  has  seen  them  all.  In  a 
lifelong  love  affair  with  the  historic  way  west, 
he  has  collected  and  Indexed  18,000  color 
slides  of  the  mighty  wagon  road.  I  spent  a 
morning  listening  as  he  retold  the  epic  tale. 

How.  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  as  a 
territory  and  in  1867  as  a  state,  this  gently 
rising,  virtually  obstacle-free  land  provided 
a  natural  funnel  for  a  United  States  pushing 
to  the  Pacific. 

First  came  trappers,  f\ir  traders,  and  ex- 
plorers, wandering  through  the  "Great  Amer- 
ican Desert."  Humanity  flooded  after — emi- 
grants m  white-topped  wagons,  soldiers  to 
conquer  and  dispossess  the  Indians,  freight- 
ers, goldrushers,  railroaders,  cowbovs.  sod- 
bus*«rs. 

In  the  late  iseO's,  after  sledges  spiked  steel 
ribbons  to  tiie  treeless  plains,  settlers  arrived 
in  growing  numbers.  Many  were  ClvU  War 
veterans.  Many  were  poor,  ambitious  people 
from  far-olT  countries — Germans.  Scandi- 
navians, Czechs,  Irish.  Land  was  free  for 
most  simply  by  filing  a  homestead  claim,  and 
cheaply  bought  otherwise.  Crops  and  cattle 
could  ride  the  rails  to  market.  The  lack  of 
trees  for  firewood  and  lumber  didn't  matter. 
You  burned  "prairie  coal" — buffalo  and  cow 
chips:  you  cut  sod  tato  rectangular  strips 
four  to  six  Inches  thick  and  painstakingly 
stacked  them  atop  one  another  until  you 
had  a  house.  A  good  house.  If  built  right. 

I  thought  of  settlers  and  sod  houses  that 
■afternoon,  farther  west  In  Gering.  There  my 
uncle.  Fred  H.  Walters,  and  his  wife,  Jessie, 
proved    up    a    120-acre    homestead    during 


the  1920's.  later  acqulrljig  another  80  acres. 
They  started  out  In  a  tar-paper  shack,  plant- 
ing trees  and  crops  and  running  a  few  cows. 
That  shack  remains  etched  In  my  mind.  I 
slept  many  summer  nights  beside  It  In  a  tent. 

Now  Aunt  Jessie  and  I  drove  past  the  old 
homestead,  where  a  substantial  house  nestled 
In  a  tall  grove,  and  fertile,  irrigated  fields 
were  sown  to  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans, 
and  alfalfa.  "Oh,  my,"  said  Aunt  Jessie.  "I 
m!.ss  the  old  days.  Pshaw.  I  was  born  In  a 
sod  house  In  1900." 

She  tos,sed  hair  as  black  as  when  she  was 
a  belle.  "Father  always  said  that  the  man 
who  couldn't  build  a  good  soddy  wasn't 
worth  sic  'em.  I  remember  that  he  plastered 
the  outside  of  our.';,  and  mother  tacked  mus- 
lin sheeting  against  tbe  Inside  walls  and 
celling  to  keep  out  the  dirt  and  field  mice. 
It  was  cool  in  summer  and  cozy  even  In  bliz- 
zards. When  It  rained,  we  caught  the  drips 
In  pans  " 

My  aunt  tighed.  "Sometimes  I  sat  in  the 
window  beside  mother's  geraniums  and 
watched  twisters  twirling  far  away." 

Quite  a  number  of  so<idles  still  exist;  peo- 
ple Uve  In  some,  while  others  serve  as  store- 
houf:es.  They  are  f>art  of  the  Nebraska  pat- 
tern: they  belong.  And  ae  I  traveled  the  state 
In  sumnier.  fall,  and  winter  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  I  came  upon  much 
else  that  seemed  familiar. 

I  recognized  my  old  hometown  of  Omaha 
readily,  though  expressways  now  soared 
through  It  and  housing  developments  had 
devoiu-ed  cornfields  on  ttie  perimeter.  At  the 
southern  tip,  Bellevue— a  tiny  fur-trading 
post  In  the  beginning — had  burst  into  a  city 
of  some  25.000,  bedroom  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base. 

Downtown,  sleek  glass-and-steel  towers 
loomed  incongruously  above  dowdy, 
weather-stained  struotiu-es  that  were 
weary  years  before  my  day.  .^top  one  gleam- 
ing skyscraper  I  dined  sumptuously  on  per- 
fect slrlom  in  the  Omaha  Press  Club's  well- 
appointed  restaurant.  Fiom  my  table  I  gazed 
out  on  the  moonlit  Miseourl,  admiring  how 
the  river  slithered  between  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluas,  Iowa,  on  the  far  side. 

A  small  tow  of  bargas  slipped  upstream, 
bound  perhaps  for  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  I  thought,  rowed  past  here  In 
1804  toward  the  imkncwn  Northwest  and 
immortality.  Half  a  century  later,  steamboats 
tied  up  at  the  levee  by  the  hundreds.  From 
the  waterfront  in  1865  the  Union  Pacific  .set 
steel  ever  west.  Pour  years  later  the  country 
was  banded  together. 

Freights  stUl  roar  over  that  roadbed. 
Omaha  remains  home  to  the  U.P..  and  the 
Biu-lington  Northern  maintains  regional 
headquarters  here  and  serves  Nebraska  8^ 
It  has  for  more  than  a  century.  Many  new 
hidustrles  have  come  la;  the  city  prospers. 
Western  Electric  employs  the  most  people — 
nearly  7.000.  Thirty-four  insurance  compa- 
nies center  here.  International  corporations 
radiate;  great  food  prooessors  like  ConAgra. 
the  glaut  construction  firm  of  Peter  Klewlt 
Sons'  Co.,  globe-hopping  architect-engmeers 
such  as  Henningson.  Durham  &  Richardson, 
Inc..  and  the  Leo  A.  Daly  Company. 

I  spent  days  prowling  Omaha.  At  the  stock- 
yards, a  grizzled  buyer  scowled.  "We  used  to 
handle  a  lot  more  cattle  and  hogs  than  now." 
ho  declared,  toothpick  bobbing.  "But  we're 
still  one  of  the  biggest  meat-packers  any- 
where In  the  country." 

Yes,  and  some  of  the  people  who  pack  that 
meat — Poles,  Czechs,  Ukrainians.  Germans — 
still  hold  gay  neighborhood  festivals  on 
closed-otf  streets.  Tlie  Joslyn  Art  Museum's 
fine  collection  honors  the  city.  Crelghton 
umverslty  and  the  University  of  Nebraska's 
Omaha  campuses  tram  tomorrow's  lawyers, 
dentists,  physicians,  teachers.  Ak-Sar-Ben,  a 
nonprofit  civic  organization,  entertains  t^e 
entire  region  with  horse  racing  ami  a  fall 
costume  festival  highlighted  by  the  coro- 
nation of  a  king  and  queen;  proceeds  pay 
for  educational  and  cultural  prograizM. 


One  goes  home  again.  It  Is  true,  at  some 
cost.  Memory  carries  a  stmg.  Back  in  the 
twenties,  I  recalled.  Omaha's  ofliclal  quar- 
tet, the  Keno  Four — with  my  father  singing 
bass — always  rendered  Its  Jaunty  theme  song 
to  warm  applause:  "Omaha,  Omaha,  finest 
place  you  ever  saw.  .  .  ." 

Poetic  license,  certainly,  but  less  .so  then 
than  now.  Today,  disadvantaged  i>eople  live 
in  a  ghetto  on  the  near-north  side,  and  dis- 
mal turn-of-the-century  brick  warehouses 
step  back  from  the  waterfront.  "Down'uown 
Omaha,"  Mayor  Edward  Zorlnsky  told  me. 
"has  been  deteriorating  for  years." 

A  face-lift  is  needed.  The  operation  begins 
RR  you  read  this.  For  openers,  headache  balls 
are  to  level  seven  square  blocks  near  the  river. 
Something  of  a  miracle  promises  to  gal- 
vanize my  tough  old  hub  city  and  the  wide 
area  she  serves. 

Eugene  A.  Leahy,  tho  dynamic  former 
mayor  who  heads  the  Riverfront  Development 
Foundation,  related  the  details  one  afternoon 
as  we  strolled  the  Missouri's  banks.  "A  whole 
new  life-style,"  he  declared,  "Is  coming  to 
the  downtown  area — tall  ofllce  buildings, 
."smart  hotels,  apartments,  townhouses,  a  uni- 
versity campus,  all  tied  In  by  a  niall  of  walk- 
ways, trees,  and  pools.  And  a  'marina  city' 
will  bring  pleasure-boating  to  the  front 
door." 

Gene  I^aliy  was  merely  warming  up.  He 
swept  an  arm  along  the  river.  Omaha,  he 
went  on,  will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  an 
even  larger  development:  a  Unear  park  and 
64  miles  of  scenic  highway  on  the  Nebraska 
side  and  90  on  the  Iowa  side.  Industrial  parks, 
new  housing,  motels,  and  restaurants  will  be 
built.  The  project  Involves  six  counties  and 
six  cities  and  towns  in  the  two  states. 

Next  morning  I  cruised  the  waterfront  In 
a  trim  houseboat,  trying  to  envision  the 
sparkling  skyline  that  would  rise  here.  Alden 
Aust,  the  city's  quiet-spoken  planning  di- 
rector, accompanied  me.  Spray  kicked  up  In 
our  faces  as  we  chopped  through  a  towboat's 
wake,  and  a  small  excursion  boat  loaded  with 
waving  chUdren  churned  past.  Otherwise,  the 
river  was  empty. 

"Long  ago,"  Mr.  Aust  observed,  "people 
turned  their  backs  on  this  beautiful  river. 
Now  they  are  returning,  private  investment 
and  public  funds  both  will  pay  for  this  re- 
cycling of  a  city  and  a  region.  A  billion  dol- 
lars may  not  be  enough.  We've  drawn  the 
basic  plans.  Our  target  date  Is  1985,  but  the 
program  could  go  on  for  decades." 

Omaha  goes  Its  own  way.  It  looks  east  to 
Iowa,  north  to  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
south  to  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and — of 
course — west  to  Nebraska. 

Lincoln  bespeaks  for  the  Cornhusker  State 
far  better.  As  the  state  capital  and  univer- 
sity seat,  It  provides  an  esxcellent  cross  sec- 
tion. 

I  stayed  In  the  capital  several  times,  and 
found  It  making  few  pretensions.  At  base.  It 
seemed  little  changed  from  the  city  I  lived 
In  during  my  years  at  Llnooln  High  School.  A 
well-kept,  small-town  kind  of  place.  It  acts 
as  market,  rail  center,  grain  storer.  banker, 
maker  of  golf  carts,  home  of  Insttrance  com- 
panies. More  than  160  churches  rise  above 
its  quiet  streets— one  for  every  1,000  persons. 
Families  play  and  picnic  In  48  parkj,  cover- 
ing 4,555  acres. 

With  each  of  my  visits,  the  city's  face 
seemed  more  youthful.  Kew  Industry  has 
found  Lincoln  In  recent  years — IBM,  Ad- 
dressograph  Multlgraph  Corporation,  Square 
D  Company.  Control  Data.  Now  construction 
was  catching  up.  I  watched  biilldozers  shift- 
ing earth  fo-  a  two-block  federal  office  build- 
ing; work  was  under  way  on  a  250-room  Hil- 
ton Hotel;  plans  for  a  bus  terminal-parking 
garage  were  completed;  new  entertainment 
centers  and  restaurants  opened. 

Properlty,  I  learned,  was  becoming  a 
pleasant  problem.  "We  don't  want  to  grow 
for  growth's  sake,"  asserted  John  R.  Praker. 
the     Chamber     of     Commerce's     forthright 
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head.  "We're  concerned  with  quality.  This 
Is  a  quality  city." 

And  something  more.  I  decided  as  I 
walked  about.  People  had  time  to  nod,  and 
many  to  smile.  When  I  called  on  Mayor  Sam 
Schwartzkopf.  he  told  me  about  an  experi- 
ment he  and  Mrs.  Schwartzkopf  conducted: 
"One  day  Dorothy  and  I  walked  down  O 
Street — the  main  street — and  sat  on  the 
benches.  We  Just  looked  people  In  the  eye 
and  said,  'Hi.  how  are  you?"  Seventy-five 
percent  came  right  back  with  a  friendly 
response." 

This  re««ly  communication,  the  visitor 
sees,  also  flows  between  town  and  gown. 
Nebraska  University's  21,000  students,  to- 
gether with  2,000  more  at  Nebraska  Wesley  an 
and  Union  College,  keep  the  city  young  at 
heart. 

Helping  keep  Nebraska  in  the  forefront 
of  agricultural  progress,  I  found,  were  two 
immensely  painstaking  scientists  at  NU's 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Through 
genetic  manipulation.  Dr.  John  W.  Schmidt 
and  Dr.  Virgil  A.  Johnson  work  to  Improve 
wheat — staple  of  a  third  of  the  world. 

"The  object,"  Dr.  Johnson  told  me.  "Is  to 
mcrease  yield  and  strengthen  disease  resist- 
ance." He  held  up  a  head  of  wheat  In  one 
hand,  a  small  forceps  In  the  other. 

"Wheat,  being  self-polllnatlng.  Is  a  closed 
genetic  system,"  he  said.  "We  crossbreed — 
by  hand — thousands  of  genetic  entitles. 
When  a  promising  variety  results,  It  Is  a 
rare  recombination  of  the  parents'  best 
traits.  If  you  start  with  600  crosses,  after 
selecting  one  seven  or  eight  years  you  may 
have  only  one  or  two  lines  left." 

Agronomists  Schmidt  and  Johnson  now 
keep  tab  on  more  than  100.000  lines  In  the 
field.  Since  1954  they  have  named  and  re- 
leased 17  new  varieties.  One — Scout — has 
become  the  most  widely  grown  wheat  in 
the  U.S. 

It  was  time  to  get  back  in  the  field  myself. 
I  put  Lincoln  behind  and  drove  northwest.  At 
Verdlgre.  near  the  Missouri  River  boundary 
with  South  Dakota,  an  unforgettable  char- 
acter named  Alfred  H.  Marshall  took  me  In 
charge. 

Oh.  he  seemed  like  anybody  else — late 
fifties,  graying,  glasses,  small  moustache, 
slightly  rumpled  clothes,  talkative.  But  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  farmer,  home  builder, 
electrician,  musician,  chairman  of  the  Ver- 
dlgre District  School  Board,  husband  and 
father,  and  a  wide-ranging  friend  of  man. 

Six  days  a  week,  rural  carrier  Marshall  de- 
livers the  mail  to  185  farm  families,  many, 
like  himself,  of  Czech  background.  In  a  small 
battered  car.  light  flashing  on  its  roof,  he 
wheels  over  his  121 -mile  route — ten  miles  of 
It  paved,  twelve  dirt,  the  rest  gravel.  He  has 
been  domg  this  In  all  weather  for  37  years. 

With  special  permission  I  rode  beside  Al 
Marshall  a  couple  of  days,  pulse  skittering 
with  the  tires  as  we  charged  over  snow-sUck 
hills — how  could  he  be  so  sure  nothing  await- 
ed us  on  the  bimd  side? 

"Gets  to  be  like  breathin'."  he  remarked 
amiably,  swooping  down  on  a  flag-up  mall- 
box.  He  reached  through  the  car  wmdow  into 
It.  "Now  that  annoys  me.  Loose  pennies,  for 
stamps.  They  always  fall  out  In  the  snow. 
Should  be  In  an  envelope." 

If  this  mailman  lags  t>ehlnd  a  little,  pick- 
ing pennies  out  of  the  snow,  people  along  bis 
route  will  be  waiting  by  the  roadside.  He 
chats  with  a  farmer,  a  grandmother  In  a 
babushka,  a  pretty  young  teacher  at  »  one- 
room  schoolhouse. 

Should  It  be  St.  Valentine's  Day,  he  tosses 
candy  in  the  boxes  for  the  yoimgsters.  He 
knows  who  is  HI,  and  who  Is  expecting;  he  is 
a  godfather  many  times  over.  He  watches  for 
the  dogs  that  will  give  him  a  run,  pulls  over 
to  hear  the  telephone  lines  htunmlng,  points 
to  a  woodland  where  eagles  sometimes  soar. 
Al  Marshall,  in  short.  Is  a  happy  man.  He 
claims  he  has  the  best  Job  In  the  world.  HO 
cares,  and  he  Is  by  no  means  alono. 


So.  I  am  convinced,  do  the  rest  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Verdlgre.  In  1971-72 
they  pitched  in  and  raised  a  million  dollars 
to  make  their  pleasant  village  an  even  better 
place  to  live  In — new  elementary  school,  66- 
bed  nm-slng  home,  30-acre  recreational  area. 
cimics  for  the  dentist  and  optometrist  who 
have  been  attracted  here. 

Last  year  Verdlgre.  population  625.  was 
named  an  All -America  City.  You  won't  find 
a  prouder  community  anywhere. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  a  more  moribund  town  than  Nio- 
brara. Just  12  miles  north.  I  came  upon  It 
moldermg  on  the  Missouri  River  floodplaln. 
waterlogged  beyond  redemption,  waltmg  to 
die  and  be  reborn. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Englne:rs  gave  me  the  reason.  Gavins  Point 
Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  has  backed  up 
silt,  creating  a  rising  groundwater  table. 
Swamps  have  emerged,  batiements  are  per- 
petually flooded,  homes  and  busmess  build- 
ings suffer  structural  damage.  Niobrara's 
60O  residents  must  move,  and  many  are  sad. 

Plans  to  relocats  were  well  along  when  I 
stopped  m  Niobrara.  Townspeople  had  voted 
to  settle  on  elevated  ground  Just  south  of  the 
present  site.  The  Federal  Government  is  buy- 
ing all  property  within  the  town's  imiits,  and 
paying  all  planning  and  relocation  costs.  By 
the  ead  of  1975,  Nlobrarans  may  be  perched 
high  and  dry  In  a  model  community.  If  I 
know  No'oriskans,  many  will  never  feel  the 
same.  But  they  will  make  do. 

A  few  days  after  I  left  the  northeast,  I 
poked  into  the  dry.  lonely  high  plains  of 
Sioux  County  In  the  far  northwest.  Hu- 
manity gavi  lew  signs — a  windmill,  occasion- 
al ranch  buildings.  The  nearest  town  lay 
miles  away.  Once  I  spied  a  small  herd  of 
pronghorn  antelope;  spymg  me.  they  fled 
beyond  view  as  swift  as  the  wind  that  buf- 
feted my  car. 

Then  I  siw  what  I  sought,  a  weathered  old 
houso  trr.ller  restmg  besides  State  Highway 
71.  I  k'-ioiked;  Public  School  District  No.  77 
Indeed  was  m  session.  Mrs.  David  Hughson, 
the  attractive  brown-haired  teacher,  intro- 
duc2d  me  to  her  only  pupils — brothers  Kelly 
and  J^r^y  Mui-phy,  ages  12  uid  13. 

Two  mors  ba.shful  lads  I  do  not  expect  to 
meet,  or  more  fortunate  ones  in  their  edu- 
cation. Monday  throtigh  Friday  from  8:45 
a.m.  to  3:15  p  m..  these  ranch  boys  receive 
35-year-old  Mrs.  Hughson's  full  but  relaxed 
attention.  They  study  the  same  things  as 
their  counterparts  In  city  schools,  tummg  to 
educational  TV  for  science  lessons. 

"I've  had  more  pupils  than  Just  two,"  said 
Mrs.  Hughson.  smiling.  "Three,  last  year." 
A  rancher's  wife,  she  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  education.  "We  range  here  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  eighth  gadc."  she  said. 
"The  first  girl  I  ever  taught  Just  got  married. 
My  own  two  children  never  attended  rural 
school  with  more  than  three  companions. 
Now  they're  on  the  high -school  honor  roll." 

Sioux  County's  2,063  square  miles  average 
about  one  p.-.rson  for  each  square  mile,  which 
is  misleading,  because  Harrison,  the  oounty 
seat  and  only  town,  has  some  380  residents. 
Nonetheless,  this  struck  me  as  massed  hu- 
manity compared  to  what  I  found  farther 
norfi  in  the  sere  and  agonized  badlands 
around  isolated  Toadstool  Park.  There  one 
walks  In  the  eerie  gray-green  solitude  of 
the  ages. 

Over  vast  periods  of  {geologic  time  torrents 
of  water  cut  through  this  land.  It  left  be- 
hind sterile  buttes  of  sandstone  and  clay, 
deep  canyons  riven  and  twisted,  serrated 
conical  mounds,  weirdly  balanced  rocks. 
"What  you  see,"  said  Dr.  Larry  D.  Agenbroad. 
"Is  untouched  from  forty  million  years  ago." 

An  earth  scientist  at  Nebraska's  excellent 
Chadron  State  College,  the  young  educator 
had  kindly  offered  to  show  me  this  remote 
vestige  of  prehistory.  He  halteci:  near  the  top 
Hi  a  large  mound  and  pointed  to  a  small 


rounded  pile  of  white  chips.  "That's  the  cara- 
pace of  an  ancUnt  land  turtle,"  he  said. 
"This  Is  a  bone  hunter's  paradise." 

Countless  fossil  fragments  wash  out  of  the 
soft  banks  each  year.  Dr.  Agenbroad  ex- 
plained, as  weather  erodes  away  an  inch  or 
two.  Saber-toothed  cats,  camels,  deer,  croco- 
diles, others — all  yield  their  remains  here. 
Tho\igh  it  is  a  common  discovery.  I  myself 
prine  a  rhinoceros  tooth  I  picked  out  among 
fossils  strewn  on  canyon  floors.  It  reposes 
In  my  study  now  and  tells  me  of  life  and 
struggle  beyond  calculable  time. 

The  ghosts  of  history  take  many  shape?. 
A  score  of  miles  southwest  of  antiquity's 
boneyard.  we  drove  up  to  a  tree-shaded  camp 
above  a  small  creek.  Cattle  drank  from  a 
pond  nearby.  Ignoring  the  activity  about 
them.  I  saw  20  students  under  Dr.  Agen- 
broad's  direction  carefully  excavating  a  site 
■where  Indians  had  killed  perhaps  as  many 
as  400  bison — about  9.000  years  ago. 

"This  is  the  third  year  we've  excavated." 
he  said.  "We  believe  that  a  small  hunting 
party  came  upon  the  animals,  drove  them 
over  a  st«ep  bank  here,  and  butchered  them." 

His  voice  took  on  a  quiet  note  of  excite- 
ment. "We're  not  positive  yet.  but  we  have 
Indications  that  these  bison  are  transitional 
between  their  extinct  ancestors  and  the  buf- 
falo cf  today." 

It  seempd  almost  antlcUmactlc,  later  that  | 
day  near  tlie  town  of  Crawford,  to  prowl 
tlirough  the  officers'  quarters  and  post  head- 
quarters butldmg — now  a  museum — of  Port 
Robinson.  This  defunct  outpost  on  the  plains 
lived  by  the  bugle  from  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  1870s  through  World  War  II.  Nebraska 
now  owns  13,000  of  Its  acres. 

Tlie  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  a 
dedicated  and  professional  organization,  is 
carefully  restoring  ^ome  key  structures  and 
rc-creatlng  others.  A  reconstruction  of  the 
old  g'aardhouse  gave  me  pause;  Crazy  Horse, 
the  great  Oglala  Sioux  war  chief  who  heloed 
crash  Custer  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876, 
had  met  death  by  t>ayonet  her''  a  year  later, 
attempting  to  avoid  confinement. 

At  the  headquarters  museum,  curator 
Vance  E.  Nelson  and  I  halted  before  a  show- 
case. A  small  sign  quoted  Red  Cloud,  another 
Sioux  war  chief:  "I  will  go  now  and  I  vinu 
fight  you.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  fight  you 
for  the  last  hunting  grounds  of  my  people." 

These  words  seemed  m<H'e  powerful  and 
poignant  than  ever.  Militant  Indians  had 
occupied  this  old  building  briefly  not  long 
before  my  visit.  Nebraska  Indian  Commission 
Director  Robert  Mackey,  a  Santee  Sioux,  later 
gave  mc  a  simple  explanation:  Indians  con- 
tend that  tlie  land  should  have  reverted  to 
them  when  the  U.S.  declared  It  sv^rplus. 

I  made  It  a  point  to  talk  with  a  number 
of  Indians  In  various  parts  of  the  state.  To 
be  blunt,  all  felt  that  the  white  man  con- 
siders them — like  Port  Robinson — surplus. 
ofTerlng  only  token  encouragement. 

"Look  at  our  participation  In  something 
as  basic  as  education."  said  Mr.  Mackey.  a 
thoughtful,  articulate  man.  "Most  of  our 
childi-en  drop  out  before  completing  elemen- 
tary school.  Last  year,  26,000  young  people 
graduated  from  Nebraska  high  schools.  Only 
45  were  Indians.  At  the  university  you'll  flnil 
only  22  Indian  students."  | 

Opportunities  are  few  for  most  of  Ne-| 
braska's  15,000  Indians.  Tom  from  the  land 
they  love,  unable  to  ll-ve  by  the  white  man's 
schedules,  uneducated,  without  Job  skills, 
they  drift  between  the  reservation's  limbo 
and  heedless  towns  and  cities.  They  are  fringe 
people,  almost  unseen. 

Few  red  men  roam  Indian  country  any- 
more, but  cattle  beyond  count  do.  The  grassy 
Sand  Hills  c^  north-central  Nebraska,  which 
cover  about  a  fourth  of  the  state,  are  one  of 
the  world's  most  concentrated  beef-ralslng 
kingdoms.  Oddly  enough,  you  don't  see 
many  cows  as  you  drive  through  this  spacious 
land — they're  behind  the  undulating  dimes. 

Sand  HlUs  ranch  houses  are  far  between. 
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towns  few,  roads  oooaslonsl,  and  .  an  rare. 
On«  morning  In  Oordon— '"me  I.lttle  Town 
With  a  Big  Smile"— I  asked  a  aerrtce-atatlon 
operator  tbe  distance  to  the  next  community 
south.  JDlsworth.  He  grinned,  I  was  his. 
"You'll  think  It's  a  hundred  miles,"  he  said, 
"but  It's  only  flfty-slx." 
'  I  drove  those  miles  and  many  more  with 
pleasure,  past  endless  yeUow-green  hUlocks 
wearing  azure  lakes  In  their  clefts.  Ducks 
rafted  on  the  water,  plovers  stalked  the 
shores,  meadowlarks  and  redwing  blackbirds 
flashed  through  the  air.  Here  and  there  stood 
a  lonely  tree. 

Still,  I  saw  man  making  his  mark  every- 
where on  the  meckdows;  it  was  haying  time, 
and  haystacks  popped  up  like  mushrooms. 
Beside  one  field  a  rancher  gestured  at  his 
12-year-old  son,  who  was  baling  hay.  "That 
young  feller  made  11,000  bales  last  year,"  he 
told  me. 

The  late  Marl  Sandoz  wrote  of  this  land 
and  Its  sturdy  people  with  power  and  grace 
In  out  Julea,  the  biography  ot  her  pioneering 
father,  and  other  books  and  articles.  Old 
Julee,  I  believe,  would  find  kinship  with 
today's  Sand  HUls  people,  even  though  some 
use  airplanes  and  helicopters  to  patrol  their 
60,000-  ar.d  100,000-acre  ^reade.  They  did 
without  the  fancies  to  get  where  they  are. 

I  suspect  that  many  Nebraskans  remain 
willing  at  heart  to  do  without  the  fancies. 
Those  who  have  moved  to  the  cities  remem- 
ber weU  the  farm,  the  ranch,  the  lltOe  town 
where  they  spnag.  They  remember  the  old 
white  house  with  its  elm-shaded  yard,  and 
the  neat  white  picket  fence  setting  It  off.  The 
Nebraska  that  Wllla  Gather  Immortalized  in 
her  novels  lives  on  as  surely  as  the  house  I 
have  Just  described,  which  happens  to  be 
Miss  Gather's  late- 19th-century  girlhood 
home  In  the  south-central  town  of  Red 
Cloud. 

There,  and  In  Brownvllle,  on  the  Missouri 
River  In  the  southeast.  I  found  the  quintes- 
sence of  my  home  stete.  In  Red  Cloud,  in 
the  turreted  old  building  that  memorializes 
WiUa  Gather,  I  quickened  to  her  words.  They 
rang  true  to  all  I  had  seen:  ".  .  .  furrows  a 
mUe  long  .  .  .  brown  earth  .  .  .  strong  clean 
amell  .  .  .  soft  deep  sky  of  happiness.  .  .  ." 

And  what  of  BrownvUle?  Some  residents 
caU  It  the  "Cradle  of  Nebraska."  There  I 
ended  my  Journey.  The  town  rests  beside  the 
broad  Big  Muddy,  Uvlng  with  its  memories 
of  steamboats  and  covered  wagons  and 
freighters  rc^lng  west,  and  fewer  than  200 
reside  where  2,000  once  went  about  their 
biulneas.  Steamboatlng  and  freighting  were 
doomed  by  the  arrival  of  railroads  In 
Nebraska. 

For  all  that,  there  was  no  need  to  mourn 
the  glory  that  was  Brownvllle.  Enough  people 
care.  I  discovered,  to  have  restored  many  of 
Its  fine  old  buildings,  and  visitors  flock  to 
them.  Artists  and  artisans  have  made  their 
way  here,  and  summer  folk-life  festivals  and 
old-time  fiddlers'  contests  set  the  town  hum- 
ming. At  the  BrownviUe  VlUage  Theatre, 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University's  players 
perform  to  packed  bouses. 

I  looked  In  on  a  rehearsal  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  I  walked 
Into  the  old  Lone  Tree  Saloon,  where  some 
say  outlaw  Jesse  James  once  played  poker, 
and  found  a  Jaunty  miller  stone-grinding 
com.  wheat,  and  other  grains.  And  two  and  a 
half  miles  downstream  on  the  riverbank,  I 
stared  at  a  bulky  nuclear  power  plant  that 
cost  nearly  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars.  It 
would  soon  go  Into  operation  . 

That's  Nebraska  foe  you.  Nebraskans  wUl 
handle  whatever  comes,  and  make  the  good 
life  out  of  it. 
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WASHINGTON  POST  URGES  TAX 
CUT  TO  HEAD  OFF  RECESSION 

Mr.  MONDALE.   Mr.  President,   the 
February  2  Washington  Post  carried  an 


excellent  editorial  on  the  administra 
tion's  economic  policy. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  ad- 
ministration pronouncements  on  the 
likelihood  of  a  recesBlon  are  the  opera- 
tive ones,  most  economists  agree  that  we 
face  a  serious  threat  of  recession  this 
year. 

Because  of  this,  the  Post  editorial  says: 

The   case   for   cutting   taxes   gets  steadily 

stronger  .   .   .  Congress  has  good  reason  to 

consider  a  tax  cut  without  waiting  for  the 

administration  to  make  up  its  mind. 

Inflation  is  increasing  effective  tax 
rates  by  pushing  taxpayers  into  higher 
brackets,  social  security  taxes  are  in- 
creasing, and  soaring  prices  for  food  and 
fuel  are  eating  into  real  family  incomes. 

A  tax  cut  would  help  make  up  for  this 
erosion  of  family  incomes  and  give  the 
economy  a  badly  needed  boost. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  legislation 
I  introduced  last  week  (S.  2906)  that 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  take  a  $200 
credit  for  themselves  and  each  of  their 
dependents  instead  of  the  existing  $750 
exemption.  See  January  28  Congres- 
sioNL  Record,  page  885. 

This  new  optional  credit  would  reduce 
taxes  for  the  average  family  by  nearly 
$200,  and  give  a  $6.5  bUllon  stimulus  to 
the  economy. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  greater  tax  equity.  Unlike  the 
$750  exemption— which  is  worth  as  much 
as  $525  in  reduced  taxes  to  the  most  well- 
to-do.  but  only  $105  to  those  in  the  low- 
est  brackets — the   new   optional   credit 

would  be  worth  the  same  in  tax  savings 

$200 — to  each  family  that  chose  to  use  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Washington  Post  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  President  and  the  Economy 

"There  wlU  be  no  recession  In  the  United 
States  of  America,"  President  Nixon  de- 
clared firmly  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  Wednesday  evening.  That  tiorns  out 
to  be  the  most  optimistic  of  the  several  fore- 
oasts  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  hU  administration 
have  offered  in  the  pafit  few  days.  In  the 
printed  version  of  the  same  address,  the  air 
of  confidence  is  a  bit  more  qualified  There  he 
went  on  to  say  that,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  "output  will  rise  Uttle  if  at  all,  unem- 
ployment WlU  rise  somewhat  and  mflatlon 
will  be  high"  That  line  did  not  appear  In  the 
speech  as  he  read  it  on  television. 

Two  days  later,  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  In  Its  annual  report  discussed  the 
possibility  that  for  a  time  output  might  ac- 
tually fall.  Inflation  for  the  year  will  be  In 
the  same  range  as  last  year,  the  report  adds, 
and  unemployment  wiU  average  a  little  above 
B'/4  per  cent, "  in  the  recession  year  of  1971,  it 
was  5.9  percent.  Whether  we  are  in  for  a  reces- 
sion depends,  it  appears,  on  how  you  choose 
to  define  a  recession.  The  President's  econo- 
mists, caught  between  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  and  their  own  figures,  were  last  seen 
backing  into  a  mist  of  explanations  that  re- 
cessions are  really  very  difficult  to  define, 
these  things  are  not  so  simple  as  you  laymen 
think,  and  «o  forth.  But.  as  if  to  punctuate 
the  most  somber  of  their  warnings,  the  Labor 
Department  announced  that  the  unemploy- 


ment rate  Jolted  upward  from  4.8  per  cent  in 
December  to  6.2  per  cent  last  month. 

Two  of  the  country's  largest  Industries  are 
already  in  a  state  of  recession.  Housing  starts 
and  automobUe  production  are  both  runnlne 
about  40  per  cent  below  the  level  of  a  vear 
ago.  The  housing  Industry's  troubles  h^ 
been  aggravated  by  the  very  high  interest 
rates  Invoked  to  restrain  Inflation.  Ulustrat 
Ing  the  familiar  dUemma.  The  automobUe 
manufacturers  are  caught,  of  course  in  the 
public  reaction  to  gasoline  shortages. 

The  administration  is  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  present  Inflaton  Is  confined 
mainly  in  food  and  oil.  Once  this  wave  has 
passed,  that  theory  goes,  prices  will  be  rela- 
tively stable.  The  White  House  assumes  that 
we  shall  have  a  bad  spring  but.  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  things  wUl  settle  down 
prices  win  stay  on  a  fairly  flat  plateau  and 
growth  will  pick  up  briskly  again.  This  'fore- 
cast Includes  a  number  of  highly  risky  as 
sumptions.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
economy  can  absorb  these  very  large  price 
Jumps,  particularly  in  a  basic  commodity  like 
OU,  as  quickly  and  easUy  as  the  administra- 
tlon  appears  to  be  hoping.  If  the  adminis- 
tration is  right.  It  WlU  Bit  tight  for  a  bad 
half-year  and  viralt  for  better  things  next 
summer  But  if  It  Is  wrong  In  any  respect  its 
economic  poUcles  could  get  out  of  hand  verv 
quickly.  TTie  Economic  Adviser's  report  speaS 
to  this  point,  saying  that  It  Is  "extremely  im- 
t^r^°i  ^  ^t  '■**'*y  '^**^  ^^<^^  measures  if 
t«.v  4  !  "i!  ^^°^  ^  ™°'«  °°  «»e  predicted 
^«=  w.^K  }  ^  dangerous  to  let  more  time 
pass  without  reaching  for  remedies. 

The  case  for  cutting  taxes  gets  steadUy 
stronger.  The  effective  federal  tax  rates  are 
now  substantiaUy  higher  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  Inflation  raises  taxes  because  even 
when  a  famUy-s  Income  rises  as  fast  as  the 
cost  of  lUvng.  that  family  gets  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  very  large  Increases  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity taxes. 

Still  another  heavy  brake  Is  now  about  to 
be  applied  to  the  national  economy  The 
huge  increase  in  payments  for  oU  imports 
wUl  have  generally  the  same  effect  as  a  sub- 
stantial tax  increase.  The  Economic  Report 
does  not  deal  with  this  point,  but  it  is  likely 
to  have  a  severe  influence  on  our  prosperity 
over  the  months  to  come.  This  new  force 
might  be  termed  the  oU  drag  on  economic 
growth,  with  the  present  slowdown  rein- 
forced over  the  spring  by  a  drain  of  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  to  pay  for  reduced 
amounts  of  foreign  oU.  Particularly  in  view 
of  this  new  brake.  Congress  has  good  reason 
to  consider  a  tax  cut  without  waiting  for  the 
administration  to  make  up  its  mind  Any 
recession  Is  damaging.  But  a  recession  In  a 
time  of  high  Inflation  la  doubly  damaging 
because  the  rising  prices  erode  the  value  of 
unemployment  benefits,  savings,  and  all  the 
other  protections  that  carry  us  through  the 
bad  times. 

Americans  still  Uve  well,  but  not  quite  so 
well  as  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  address, 
claimed:  "People  are  earning  more.  What 
they  earn  buys  more.  More  than  ever  before 
in  history."  Pew  Americans  wUl  recognize 
their  present  ctrcumstanoes  in  that  descrip- 
tion. Real  spendable  earnings — which  mean 
the  average  worker's  payoheck,  adjusted  for 
Inflation  and  federal  taxes— are  actually 
lower  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  They 
are  likely  to  go  lower  stUl,  under  the  wave 
of  Inflation  that  the  CotincU  of  Economic 
Advisers  foresees  for  the  next  half-year.  To 
assume  that  the  wave  will  pass  swiftly  and 
smoothly  is  a  highly  perilous  strategy.  Un- 
fortunately neither  the  President  nor  his 
economists  give  much  ladlcatlon  of  their 
next  move  if  the  economy.  In  the  words  of 
the  Economic  Report,  begins  to  go  off  the 
track. 


Fehriianj  19,  197  Jf. 
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WARNINGS  BY  GENERAL  ABRAMS 
AGAINST  PLACma  TOO  MUCH 
HOPE  IN  DETENTE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Creighton  W.  Abrams  re- 
cently addressed  a  Veterans  Day  lunch- 
eon in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

On  this  occasion  he  warned  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  allow  the 
current  environment  of  "detente"  to  turn 
us  away  from  providing  the  necessary 
resources  to  meet  our  national  defense 
requirements. 

General  Abrams  noted  that  by  having 
a  strong  Defense  Establishment  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  able  to  negotiate  a  period 
of  detente.  However,  he  warned  that  by 
the  same  token  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved 
It  can  best  be  assured  by  maintaining 
such  a  defense  posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  this  warning 
to  the  American  people  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  General  Abrams' 
speech,  which  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1974,  issue  of  Long  Island  News- 
day,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DA'X'EJNTC  Mttst  Not  Cancel  Defense 
(By  Crelphton  W.  Abrams) 

The  environment  today  Is  a  difficult  one  for 
the  country's  security.  The  word  "detente" 
has  gained  some  currency. 

"Detente"  Is  expressed  by  some  as  a  fact. 

It  Is  applauded  by  others  as  a  policy. 

It  is  saluted  by  still  others  as  a  new  era. 

And  it  provides  the  basis — at  least  the 
Bemantic  basis — for  some  who  would  reduce 
military  capabUities  to  what  I  believe  would 
be  a  dangerous  level,  some  who  desire  that 
we  withdraw  out  of  hand  large  numbers  of 
troops  deployed  In  Europe  against  very  real 
and  very  capable  opposing  forces,  and  some 
whose  philosophies  discourage  young  men 
and  women  from  serving  their  country  In  Its 
armed  forces. 

I  think  It's  fair  to  say  that  we  may  be  en- 
joying the  beginnings  of  detente — but  we 
do  not  have  world  peace.  Por  some  people,  the 
fact  that  we,  ourselves,  are  not  at  war  may 
be  peace  enough.  But  unless  we  can  lessen 
the  threat  of  war  everywhere  In  the  world,  we 
cannot  hare  .1  stable,  durable  peace  on  which 
we  can  depend. 

Detente  Is  an  Idea,  a  perception  of  Inten- 
tions among  countries.  As  such.  It  Is  not  an 
objective  fact.  It  can  change  as  quickly  as 
perceptions  change.  But  we  must  deal  In 
facts — In  the  reality  of  power,  of  capability, 
of  strength — when  we  are  addressing  the  na- 
tion's security.  We  should  not  cast  off  the 
dream  of  peace — God  help  us  If  we  lose  that 
vision.  We  should  not  Ignore  the  hope  that 
possible  detente  offers,  and  all  the  benefits 
it  could  bring  to  mankind.  But  neither 
should  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  threats 
and  the  real  dangers  where  they  exist,  and 
of  our  need  to  be  prepared  for  them. 

We  do  not  have  world  peace.  We  do  not 
have  peace  In  any  Utopian  sense.  Nor  do  we 
have  peace  In  the  down-to-earth  sense  of  a 
greatly  lessened  need  for  our  military  forces. 
Yet,  today,  less  than  a  year  after  the  last 
U.S.  ground  combat  forces  were  brought 
home  from  Southeast  Asia,  our  Army  Is  less 
than  half  the  size  It  was  at  the  peak  of  our 
effort  there.  We  are  many  divisions  smaller, 
and  we  have  fc-vc-r  weapon';.  These  are  the 
facts  and  realities  of  our  capability. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  observe  that  we 
are  the  only  major  power  to  have  reduced 
our  forces  In  Europe  In  the  past  decade.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Itself,  have  not  reduced  their  forces.  The 
fact  is,  in  past  yearv,  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
have  grown  steadUy  and  at  a  rather  impres- 
sive rate.  Again,  possible  detente — but  not 
assured  peace.  And  again,  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  hope — human  hope — and 
reality. 

In  my  period  of  service,  which  Includes  the 
span  of  three  wars,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  don't 
i.eed  or  want  any  more  war — but  then  I 
could  have  made  the  same  statement  a 
month  after  I  arrived  in  Europe  in  1944.  No- 
body in  his  right  mlud  welcomes  war,  es- 
pecLilly  those  who  have  seen  it.  The  carnage, 
the  destruction,  the  pain  are  beyond  telling. 
But  tlie  less  prepared  we  are,  the  more  wish- 
ful our  tnLnklng,  tlie  greater  the  costs  ol  war 
when  it  comes. 

I  came  Into  the  Army  in  1936.  Where  I  was. 
v.e  v.ere  a  horseback  and  rifle  Army  in  a 
country  that  was  stUl  largely  convinced  that 
we  couldn't  have  another  World  War.  The 
idea  tl.at  we  had  ended  the  pcssibility  of  war 
at  Versailles  blinded  many  of  us  to  reality. 
We  had  heard  that  there  was  a  German 
army,  but  we  ignored  the  facts  in  our  desire 
for  peace — until  we  were  forced  into  action. 
And  you  know  what  happened.  We  did  not 
prepare.  When  we  could  no  longer  avoid  It. 
we  "got  thrown  Into  a  huge  war  in  Europe- 
unready,  ill-trained  In  many  respects,  saved 
only  by  distance  and  the  time  bought  by  our 
Allies'  efforts.  In  the  Pacific,  we  have  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Bataan  to  remember  for  our 
complacent  outlook.  The  cost  was  dreadful. 
In  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  the  Pacific  we  paid 
and  paid  and  paid  again — in  lives  and  in 
blood — for  our  unpreparedness;  we  paid  for 
our  insistence  that  because  our  shores  were 
not  under  direct  attack,  we  were  at  peace. 

When  the  war  ended,  we  erased  history 
again. 

When  the  Korean  war  broke  out,  our  situ- 
ation was  not  much  different  than  it  had 
been  in  the  opening  days  of  World  ^War  11. 
We  were  not  prepared.  We  were  not  ade- 
quately trained.  We  were  not  adequately 
equipi>ed.  But  we  entered  the  war  rapidly, 
throwing  half-ready  units  In  to  buy  time 
for  the  Army  to  get  ready.  And  agahi. 
during  those  early  days  In  Korea,  we  paid 
dearly  for  our  unpreparedness  with  our  most 
precious  asset:  the  lives  of  men. 

The  monuments  we  raised  to  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  in  each  of  these  wars  are  really 
surrogates  for  the  monuments  we  owe  our- 
selves; monuments  for  our  blindness  to 
reality,  for  our  Indifference  to  real  threats 
to  our  security,  for  our  determination  to  deal 
to  Intentions  and  perceptions,  and  for  our 
wishful  thinking  about  how  war  could  not 
come. 

In  this  period  of  possible  detente — not  real 
peace,  but  possible  detente — we  are  opposed 
by  formidable  strength.  We  face,  at  various 
places  around  the  world,  strong  and  capable 
adversaries,  becoming  stronger  all  the 
time.  These  are  facts.  As  our  relations 
throughout  the  world  Improve,  we  should 
consider  that  we  have  more  and  more  to  gain 
by  preventing  another  war.  and  there  Is  only 
one  way  I  know  of  to  do  that.  The  only  way 
that  really  ever  has  worked  Is  for  us  to 
maintain  our  own  strength,  our  capability 
and  our  own  resolve  to  defend  our  security, 
or  freedom,  and  those  of  our  Allies. 

And  so  for  the  Army  today,  this  means  we 
must  be  ready,  prepared  to  stand  for  our 
country.  Insuring  that  the  Army  Is  prepared 
is  my  most  fundamental  duty,  and  It  Is  the 
Army's  mission  today,  as  always. 

For  the  Army  to  be  prepared,  we  must 
look  beyond  the  countable,  measurable  in- 
dicators of  preparedness.  We  must  look  to 
a  spirit  of  preparedness.  A  "ready"  spirit  Is 
a  precious  commodity  for  our  Army :  It  gives 
credibility  to  our  strength.  And  by  our  credi- 
ble strength  we  assure  our  friends  and  deter 
our  enemies  in  the  Interests  of  peace. 


We  hold  and  nurture  and  support  this 
precious  spirit  everywhere  In  the  Army — and 
we  anxiously  look  for  it  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  For  this  spirit  of  readiness  cannot 
be  subetalned  by  the  Army  alone.  It  must 
have  its  roots  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  It  cannot  survive.  There  must  be  clear  evi- 
dence throughout  the  country  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  prepared,  that  we  have  the  spirit. 
and  will  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  defend 
tlie  country,  and  to  insure  its  well-bslng. 
We  must  hear  the  people  express  their  deter- 
mination— to  support  the  efforts  of  their 
Army — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country — 
and  to  avoid  the  terrible  costs  ol  being  pre- 
pared too  late  or  not  at  all.  The  spirit  of 
preparedness  must  resound  so  that  any  po- 
tential enemy  can  discern  it,  and  can  sea 
that  he  cannot  set  out  on  a  cheap  adven- 
ture at  our  expense. 

Our  country  can  avoid  war  only  by  show- 
ing clearly  that,  while  we  are  anxious  to 
avoid  war,  we  are  vrilling  and  able  to  fight. 
If  necessary;  that  wlthto  this  nation  abides 
the  win  to  fight  for  its  security  and  its  Inter- 
ests. We  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
■we  are  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  and  what 
we  stand  lor,  that  we  will  fully  honor  our 
commitments,  and  that  we  will  stand  up  to 
any  foe. 

We  cannot  do  this  from  the  reclining  posi- 
tion. We  cannot  say.  "If  you  start  something 
with  VIS.  we  wlU  spring  to  arms."  for  there 
will  be  too  Uttle  time  to  begin  to  get  ready. 
We  must  be  far  more  committed,  far  more 
dedicated,  far  more  prepared  than  that. 

Each  time  we  have  faced  major  war  tin- 
prepared,  we  have  barely  gotten  ready  In  time, 
and  the  costs  have  been  atroclotis  and  a  dis- 
grace to  this  nation.  The  .\rmy  is  doing  every- 
thing In  its  power  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  that  exorbitant  price  in  lives 
and  treasure  again.  With  the  support  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  we  sbovUd  not  have  ts 
pay  that  price  again. 

I  have  faith  In  this  cotintry.  and  In  Its 
people.  And  of  course,  I  have  faith  in  our 
Army.  We  have  met  challenge  upon  cba'- 
lenge,  at  home  and  overseas,  In  ways  that 
only  a  nation  of  great  spirit  could  have  met 
them.  If  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  pre- 
paring for  war  if  it  comes,  of  being  ready  to 
meet  the  chaUenge  of  war  before  It  is  upon 
us.  we  shall  be  achieving  the  real  peace  that 
men  everywhere  can  understand,  and  that 
nations  everywhere  can  respect.  Other  men 
have  given  greatly  of  themselves  for  this 
peace.  We  cannot  let  them  down. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  PROUD  PEOPLE 
OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  we  salute  the  proud  people  of 
Lithuania,  who  this  month  are  observ- 
ing the  56th  anniversary  of  their  dec- 
laration of  independence. 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
control  their  nation,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania know  that  they  and  the  people  of 
neighboring  Baltic  States  will  one  day 
enjoy  freedom. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  earned 
the  admiration  of  free  people  everywhere 
for  the  forbearance  and  dignity  with 
which  they  have  endured  long  years  of 
oppression,  and  for  their  undiminished 
spirit.  Sustained  by  their  great  spirit. 
Lithuanians  have  resisted  outside  pres- 
sures with  dignity  and,  to  this  day,  re- 
main faithful  to  their  language,  tradi- 
tion, and  religion. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  du'-ing  our  cele- 
bration of  Lithuania's  56th  anniversary 
of  their  independence,  the  Sonate  has 
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before  It  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
66.  This  resolution,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  asks  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  request  of  the  So- 
viet Union  the  release  of  Simas  Kudirka. 
the  Lithuanian  seaman  who  Jumped 
from  his  ship  to  seek  freedom,  but  who 
was  later  siurendered  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  Lithuanian  community  in  the  United 
States  in  expressing  renewed  support  for 
the  aspirations  of  all  who  yearn  for  free- 
dom and  basic  human  rights. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rsc- 
o»0  an  article  which  recently  appesu-ed 
in  the  Air  Force  magazine.  I  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  section  on  the 
B-1  bomber. 

I  will  support  the  B-1  bomber  program 
again  this  year,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
essential  to  a  well-rounded  national  de- 
fense program.  The  B-1,  with  its  capa- 
bility of  flying  high  at  supersonic  speeds 
and  "on  the  deck"  at  high  subsonic 
speeds;  its payload-range characteristics; 
Its  utilization  of  already  tested,  high- 
technology  components,  is  the  best  prod- 
uct the  military  can  buy  to  replace  the 
aging  B-^2's. 

As  we  prepare  to  consider  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defense  while  we 
trim  the  fat  from  this  massive  fimdlng 
request.  Savings  are  desperately  needed 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country  as  they  are 
buffeted  by  inflation,  and  brace  them- 
selves for  a  year  of  shortages  of  vital 
goods  and  services.  But  in  our  quest  for 
savings,  we  must  not  threaten  programs 
vital  to  our  national  security,  such  as 
the  B-1  bomber  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBOtrrART  McLucAs  Looks  at  Pressing  Air 

Force  Needs 

(By  Edgar  XTls&iner) 

The  United  States  "aees"  almost  Instantly 
any  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  regard- 
less of  where  and  when  It  Is  launched  and 
also  knows  where  It  is  going.  What's  more, 
this  worldwide  monitoring  capabllty  has  been 
tested  over  a  number  of  years  and  has  proved 
"very  reliable  and  highly  credible."  This  high 
degree  of  credibility,  In  turn,  enables  the 
National  Command  Authority  to  react  rapidly 
and  decisively  on  such  warning  Information, 
according  to  Air  Force  Secretary  John  L. 
McLucas. 

"The  basic  objective  of  our  early  warning 
sateUltes,"  which  provide  that  information, 
Dr.  McLucas  told  this  reporter,  "Is  to  keep 
track  of  mlssUe  activities  going  on  around 
the  world;  these  satellites  are  deployed  In 
such  a  way  that  they  can  see  missile  launches 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  The  system  re- 
ports in  essentially  real  time  any  mIssUe 
launches  and  gives  an  Indication  where  the 
missile  is  going.  This  worldwide  capability 
provides  precise,  unambiguous  Information 
about  test  launches  or  an  actual  attack." 

Early  warning  satellites  consist  of  so-called 
Integrated  satellites,  meaning  spacecraft  us- 
ing a  number  of  different  sensors  that  aug- 
ment one  another.  These  sensors  detect  and 
track  missiles  and  also  monitor  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  atmcsphere  and  space. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  attacl:   mese 


warning  satellites.  It  would  seem  Impossible, 
at  least  on  the  basis  of  presently  available 
technologies,  to  do  so  with  any  real  chance 
of  surprise;  the  system  would  presumably 
detect  Interceptor  missiles  fired  against  it 
hours  before  the  aggressor  could  reach  the 
satellites'  high  orbital  altitudes. 

Almost  ten  years  ago.  Secretary  McLucas 
told  Ara  Force  Magazine,  the  Air  Force  start- 
ed the  development  of  a  nuclear-armed  anti- 
satellite  system  at  the  request  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Known  as  Program  437,  this  system  was 
premised  on  Secretary  McNamara's  belief 
that  the  United  States  "needed  assurance 
that  if  the  Soviets  or  anybody  else  started 
playing  around  with  our  satellites,  we  should 
have  the  ability  to  do  likewise.  Of  course, 
the  subsequent  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  space  caused  us  to 
change  our  positions  on  this  matter." 

U.S.    AIR    FORCE    SPACE    BtTDGETS    MORE    THAN    $1 
BILLION    AKNUALLY 

The  Air  Force,  Secretary  McLucas  revealed, 
spends  more  than  $1  billion  annually  on  mil- 
itary space  program*.  Control  over  most 
USAP  space  activities  is  exercised  by  Its 
Satellite  Control  Center  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
an  agency  of  APSCs  3AMSO.  The  Center  op- 
erates ground  stations  scattered  around  the 
globe,  which  relay  information  to  and  from 
the  individual  satellites  "so  that  we  can,  In 
effect,  control  a  worldwide  satellite  network," 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  "We  do  have  In 
the  works  a  new  approach,  a  satellite  relay 
ssytem  that  would  give  us  the  same  kind  of 
controls,  but,  Instead  of  ground  stations, 
wo'tld  use  space  stations  or  satellites."  The 
p.,dvantage  of  the  space-based  control  system 
the  Secretary  explained.  Is  "that  It  gives  us 
more  communication  channels  to  a  given 
satellite,"  and,  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
ground  stations  on  foreign  territory,  the  po- 
litical and  military  vulnerabilities  of  the 
control  system  will  be  reduced  significantly. 

Now  under  development  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  is  such  a  system,  the  Satellite  Data 
System  (SDS>,  part  of  the  Air  Force  Com- 
munications System  (APSATCOM).  SDS  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  ground  stations. 

THE    AIR    FORCE    IN    SPACE 

Although  formerly  the  government's  ex- 
ecutive agency  for  all  mUitary  space  pro- 
grams, the  Air  Force,  under  a  1971  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directive,  is  no  longer  the 
sole  service  with  space  responsibilities.  But 
while  service  responsibility  for  new  pro- 
grams is  now  considered  on  individual  merit, 
the  Air  Force  remains  the  principal  designer, 
manager,  and  operator  of  space  systems.  "The 
only  decision  to  date — as  a  result  of  the 
change  of  1971 — that  involved  a  service  other 
than  Air  Force  is  the  (Navy's]  Fleet  Satellite 
Communications  System  (FLTSATCOM). 
But  even  in  this  instance,  DoD  agreed  that 
the  Air  Force  should  set  as  the  Navy's  sub- 
contractor to  actually  contract  to  build  and 
manage  the  system  and  put  it  into  orbit. 
The  Navy  Is  in  charge,  of  course,  in  the  sens© 
of  procedural  operatioiis,  but  we  provide  the 
routine  management  function  such  as  sta- 
tion keeping." 

Because  the  Air  Ftorce  has  the  people, 
knowhow,  and  facilities.  Secretary  McLucas 
said,  "it  would  not  make  sense  for  the  Navy 
to  duplicate  all  this  at  high  cost."  While  any 
service  that  can  convince  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  aaa  a  good  case  can  b© 
granted  a  given  space  mission.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  Air  Force  will  continue  "to  perform 
the  actual  work,"  he  suggested.  ThU  Is  likely 
to  Include  space  launches,  since  there  are  no 
plans  to  build  new  lauttch  facilities. 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  in  FLTSATCOM 
extends  beyond  routine  management  mat- 
ters. Dr.  McLucas  pointed  out.  Although  pri- 
marily designed  to  serve  a  large  number  of 
Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  the  system  will  also 
carry  Air  Force  transponders,  which  are  part 
of  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Communications 
System   (AFSATCOM).  The  Navy  satellites, 
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Dr.  McLucas  revealed,  are  to  become  opera- 
tional In  about  two  or  tbree  years.  Pour  satel- 
lites wlU  form  the  system  and  be  spaced 
around  the  equator  at  ninety-degree  inter- 
vals to  provide  broad  coverage. 

Concurrent  with  th  Navy's  initial  Interest 
In  FLTSATCOM  as  a  means  of  providing  re- 
liable communications  with  the  fleet,  the  Air 
Force  was  probing  the  design  of  APSATCOM 
to  assure  "worldwide  control  of  oiir  strategic 
forces,"  Secretary  McLucas  explained,  adding 
that  "by  joining  up  with  the  Navy,  we  wui  be 
able  to  tise  these  four  platforms  In  space  for 
our  own  transponders  and,  thereby,  be  able 
to  control  our  strategic  forces  in  all  areas  of 
the  globe  except  the  polar  regions.  These 
gaps,  which  result  from  the  equatorial  place- 
ment of  FLTSATCOM,  wUl  be  closed  by 
AFSATCOM,  which  is  to  Incorporate  compo- 
nents of  th©  Satellite  Data  Relay  System, 
some  of  whose  spacecraft  are  In  polar  orbits! 

"By  combining  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
systems,  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  com- 
munlcat©  with  Its  strategic  forces,  be  they 
bombers,  other  aircraft  equipped  with  satel- 
lite terminals,  or  an  airborne  command  post, 
anywhere  In  the  world."  This  combined  sys- 
tem wlU  have  the  additional  virtue  of  in- 
trinsic redundancy.  If  one  satellite  faUs,  oth- 
ers can  take  its  place.  lo  th©  cas©  of  PLTSAT 
COM,  for  instance,  only  three  out  of  the 
four  in  orbit  ar©  actually  needed. 

The  redundancy  that  assures  reliable  oper- 
ations automatically  makes  th©  two  systems 
fairly  survlvable.  Dr.  McLucas  pointed  out. 
"The  two  systems  can  be  categorized  as  me- 
dium-survlvabl©.  We  hav©  not  gone  all  out 
and  tried  to  do  everything  w©  can  think  of 
because  that  would  cost  too  much;  besides. 
It  Is  more  Important  to  develop  the  needed 
communications  capaWlltles  expeditiously 
rather  than  come  up  with  a  design  that  will 
last  forever,"  he  said. 

Present  trends  point  clearly  toward  mul- 
tiple uses  of  spacecraft.  "I  think  the  kind  of 
redundancy  that  Is  gained  from  using  piggy- 
back arrangements  [putting  different  trans- 
ponders and  other  components  aboard  In- 
dividual satellites],  and  thereby  making  each 
satellite  a  space  bus  oi  sorts,  makes  good 
sense,"  Dr.  McLucas  said. 

Secretary  McLucas  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  assure  the  survivability  of 
spacebased  military  ssytems.  "If  we  are  go- 
ing to  rely  on  space  communications,  then 
we  must  Insist  that  thee©  systems  be  as  re- 
liable and  survlvable  as  possible.  One  side  of 
that  effort  Is  redundancy;  the  other  Involves 
hardening  of  the  satelUtes  [against  EMP— 
electromagnetic  pulse — and  other  destructive 
radiation  of  nuclear  explosions.  Overpressure, 
the  most  lethal  effect  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
th©  atmosphere.  Is  not  a  factor  In  space].  It 
would  seem  certain  that  over  a  period  of 
time  more  and  more  hardening  will  be  in- 
corporated into  our  spsw©  systems." 

Th©  Air  Force.  Dr.  MOLucas  said.  Is  work- 
ing on  SURVSATCOM,  the  Survlvable  Satel- 
lite Communications  Development  Project — 
a  highly  survlvable  communications  satellite 
that  can  perform  vital  general-war  command 
and  control  functions  The  project  Involves 
two  satellites,  LES  8  and  9,  which  are  being 
developed  by  Lincoln  Laboratory  and  are 
scheduled  for  launch  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Military  experts  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity remain  divided  over  whether  the  surviv- 
ability of  space  systems  is  better  attained 
through  hardening  or  through  redundancy, 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  Because  harden- 
ing runs  up  both  costs  and  weight,  he  said, 
"I  personally  tend  toward  redundancy,  but 
it  will  take  more  time  and  research  to  answer 
this  question."  Dr.  McLucas  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  USAP  leadens  that  an  attack  on 
the  US  military  satellites  Is  not  likely,  such 
an  act,  of  itself,  would  signal,  categorically, 
the  attacker's  Intent  and  could  trigger  a  U.S. 
response. 

He  nevertheless  advocated  "a  fallback 
position  through  hardening  and  redundancy, 
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especially  m  case  of  a  relatively  inaccurate 
attack.  In  the  case  of  a  head-on  hit,  of 
course,  hardening  wotild  not  help  anyway." 

Hardening  or  shielding  Involves  a  variety 
of  techniques  to  contain  the  energies  of 
EMP  m  the  outer  shell  of  a  spacecraft,  de- 
sign of  the  electronics  to  minimize  damage 
from  what  ETMP  reaches  them,  and  shutdown 
of  on-board  circuitry  dtiring  the  spilt  sec- 
ond of  EMP  effectiveness. 

Finally,  the  survivability  is  also  being  en- 
hanced through  the  development  of  a^ivanced 
optical  space  communications  systems.  In- 
cluding lasers  and  other  techniques  that  are 
Impervious  to  the  communications  blackout 
that  accompanies  the  explosion  of  large  nu- 
clear weapons  In  space. 

POSrnON-FIXINO  and   navigation  SATELLITES 

K  Is  axiomatic  that  the  efficacy  of  military 
operations  depends  on  th©  accuracy  with 
which  the  forces  Involved  know  where  they 
are,  where  they  are  going,  and  at  what  rate  of 
speed.  The  more  mobUe  these  forces  and  the 
greater  the  accuracy  and  range  of  their  weap- 
ons, the  more  urgent  becomes  the  need  for 
precise  position-fixing  and  navigation.  This 
has  been  recognized  by  a  multiservice  pro- 
gram that  probes  navigation-satellite  sys- 
tems and  associated  technologies.  It  wlU  cul- 
minate—between the  years  1977  and  1979 — 
In  a  major  navigation-satellite  experiment 
to  test  and  demonstrate  satellite-navigation 
technology  and  its  potential.  In  mld-1974, 
the  Air  Force  will  launch  an  experimental 
satellite  to  explore  the  complex  phenomena 
of  signal  propagation  and  modulation  In 
space.  In  concert  with  a  special  simulation 
facility  that  was  placed  into  operation  at  the 
White  Sands  missile  range  last  year. 

The  potential  Inherent  In  navigation  and 
position-fixing  satellites,  Dr.  McLucas  pointed 
out,  "Is  virtually  unlimited  and  largely  un- 
tapped. We  have  had  some  Important  les- 
sons from  the  Navy's  Transit  Navigation 
Satellite  system,  of  course,  and  we  have  run 
some  hardware  experiments  that  show  what 
could  be  done  with  a  multiple  satellite  sys- 
tem In  terms  of  distance  measuring  tech- 
niques— TOA  (Time  of  Arrival  J  and  Time 
Difference  of  Arrival. 

"What's  Involved  here  is  precise  measure- 
ment of  how  long  it  takes  signals  from  dif- 
ferent satellites,  whose  locations  ar©  known 
with  high  precision,  to  reach  a  point  whose 
position  Is  to  be  fixed,  thereby  establishing 
Its  location.  We  have  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  techniques  with  aircraft  for 
some  time  now  and  know  that  it  can  be  done 
with  extremely  high  accuracy.  It  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  predict  that  It  should 
bo  possible  to  fix  the  location  of  any  point 
on  the  globe  or  in  the  air  with  a  three- 
dimensional  accuracy  of  at  least  100  feet. 
This,  by  Itself,  offers  a  revolutionary  poten- 
tial for  blind  weapon  delivery,  standoff  sys- 
tems, and — to  a  degree — the  elimination  of 
weather  and  visibility  as  major  factors  In 
military  operations." 

While  the  feasibility  of  systems  with  these 
kinds  of  capabilities  has  been  demonstrated 
convincingly,  the  "major  remaining  question 
is  what  constitutes  the  optimum  hardware 
configuration,"  Secretary  McLucas  said.  This 
boils  down  largely  to  a  decision  on  where  to 
put  the  computer,  into  the  spacecraft  or  the 
user  systems,  such  as  aircraft. 

"You  could  either  keep  the  satellites  very 
simple  and  have  big,  complicated  computers 
in  each  aircraft  or  other  users,  or  you  could 
build  a  very  sophisticated  system  Into  the 
satellites  and  put  only  a  small  electronics 
package  Into  the  aircraft.  We  in  the  Air  Force 
tend  in  the  latter  direction — that  Is,  put  the 
complexity  Into  the  satellites.  We  have  had  a 
somewhat  competitive  atmosphere  with  the 
Navy  in  this  regard,  with  the  Navy  advo- 
cating one  approach  and  the  Air  Force  sup- 
porting another.  But  recently,  all  of  us 
agreed  on  a  compromise  that  resolved  this 
problem,  and  we  now  have  an  approach  that 
all  services  think  is  feasible.  One  could  say 


that  we  have  adopted  a  pcrilcy  of  compromise 
where  we  acknowledge  that  the  Navy's  dis- 
position of  satellites  makes  sense,  provided 
they  radiate  Air  Force-like  signals.  The  pres- 
ent proposal  is  to  place  enough  of  this  type 
of  satellite  Into  space  to  find  out  how  the 
system  can  work  best;  subsequently,  the  idea 
would  be  to  put  up  enough  of  them  so  that 
we  can  get  worldwide  coverage."  This  is  likely 
to  take  between  eight  and  ten  years,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  McLucas. 

THE    AIR    FORCE    AND   THE   SPACE   SHUTTLE 

Tlie  Air  Force  is  aware  of  the  potential  of 
manned  milit.iry  space  missions,  but  knows 
that  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  operate  a 
manned  system  than  an  unmanned  one.  The 
cancellation  of  tlie  MOL  program  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  Air  Force  considers  it  fortu- 
nate that  "we  don't  have  to  foreclose  the 
option  of  fut'ore  manner  space  missions  be- 
cause of  the  national  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram," a  two-stage  reusable  space  transpor- 
tation system  scheduled  to  reach  operational 
status  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  system 
will  be  capable  of  delivering  military  and 
civilian  payloads  of  up  to  65,000  pounds  into 
low  earth  orbit. 

The  Shuttle  Is,  however,  limited  to  orbital 
altitudes  of  about  200  miles.  Another  vehicle, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Space  Tug,  is 
needed  to  deliver  payloads  from  the  Shuttle  s 
orbit  to  geosynchronous  or  other  high -energy 
orbits.  Present  Pentagon  estimates  indicate 
that  about  fifty  percent  of  aU  military  pay- 
loads  will  require  the  higher  orbits  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Secretary  McLucas  told  Air  Force  Magazine 
that  NASA — the  developer  of  the  Space 
Shuttle — and  the  Air  Force  have  agreed  In 
principle  that  the  latter  should  pay  for  and 
develop  an  Interim  Space  Tug.  The  initial 
upper  stage  would  be  a  mlnlmvun  cost  modi- 
fication of  an  existing  expendable  stage  that 
would  meet  most  requirements  during  the 
period  when  payloads  are  transitioning  from 
current  launch  vehicles  to  the  Shuttle.  The 
stage  will  deliver  payloads  to  high  orbits,  but 
will  not  be  capable  of  retrieving  payloads. 
The  stage  Itself  may  be  reusable. 

This  tentative  agreement  "has  not  been 
fully  staffed  throughout  government,  and,  as 
a  result,  I  don't  know  how  far  we  wlU  get 
with  it,"  he  said.  The  main  reason  why  the 
Air  Force  supports  this  arrangement  Is  that 
"we  want  to  get  on  -vith  a  program  of  this 
type.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have  the 
Shuttle  and  not  be  able  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way."  according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

From  the  Air  Force's  point  of  view,  the 
principal  appeal  of  the  Shuttle  Is  that  this 
system  will  make  It  possible  to  fix,  refurbish, 
retrieve,  and  reuse  expensive  space  systems 
operating  within  the  Shuttle's  orbital  range. 
Obviously,  extending  thU  capability  into 
high-altitude  orbits  would  be  equally  de- 
sirable. But  the  high  R&D  Investment  asso- 
ciated wnth  a  recoverable,  reusable,  and  pos- 
sibly man-rated  "upper  stage"  militates 
against  such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  Air 
Force  Secretary  said.  "On  a  long-term  basis, 
It  can  be  shown  that  It  would  make  economic 
sense  to  recover  space  systems  from  syn- 
chronous orbit,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that 
this  will  happen  any  time  soon." 

The  argument  m  favor  of  recovery  of  space 
systems,  so  far  as  the  Air  Force  Is  concerned, 
must  be  tempered  with  a  niunber  of  realistic 
considerations.  One  Is  that  the  longevity  of 
space  systems  tisually  exceeds  the  original 
specifications  with  the  result  that,  by  th© 
time  many  of  these  systems  fail,  their  com- 
ponents, or  even  their  basic  concept,  may  be 
obsolete.  Recovery  of  such  older  systems  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  would  not  be 
economical  or  even  desirable.  Dr.  McLucas 
pointed  out. 

"Simply  put,  the  longer  the  life  of  a  pay- 
load,  the  less  productive  it  Is  to  recover.  Ob- 
viously, the  most  profitable  recovery  Involves 


systems  that  fail  as  you  put  them  up  and 
where,  by  replacing  a  $10  component  that 
doesn't  work,  you  salvage  a  multimillion- 
dollar  spacecraft." 

THS   B-1    PEOGR.MiI  REVIEW 

On  July  12.  1973,  Secretary  McLucas  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  a  slippage  in  the 
schedule  of  the  B-1  program  and,  concomi- 
tantly, an  Increase  In  the  R&D  costs  as  well 
as  a  postponement  of  the  program's  key  mile- 
stone— the  produ'Jtion  decision — to  May  1976. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  McLucas  appointed, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Air  Force's  Scientific 
Advisory  Board,  a  thirty-odd  member  review 
committee.  Headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bis- 
pllnghoff.  Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Committee  Is  cur- 
rently completing  its  final  report  on  the  pro- 
gram, covering  both  management  and  tech- 
nical qualities. 

The  Committee's  basic  findings,  conveyed 
orally,  contained,  according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 
"some  good  news  and  some  bad  news."  In  the 
first  category,  he  said,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Committee's  Intensive,  one-month  study  con- 
firmed that  the  B-1  "looks  like  a  good  design. 
In  the  sense  of  being  able  to  execute  the  mis- 
sion assigned  to  the  aircraft,  and  that  It  Is 
within  the  state  of  the  art."  At  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Blspllnghoff  and  his  panel  of  experts 
found  the  program  "too  success-oriented," 
meaning  that,  in  the  Committee's  view,  the 
B-1  effort  is  fimded  and  phased  in  an  "optl- 
mUtlc  way."  It  is  Dr.  Blspllnghoff's  opinion 
that  It  would  take  "a  great  deal  of  luck"  for 
things  to  go  the  way  we  planned.  "Given  the 
per^-ers©  nature  of  Inanimate  objects,  (Dr. 
Blspllnghoff]  felt,"  Secretary  McLucas  said, 
"we  are  bound  to  run  into  some  problems." 

A  third  feature  of  the  B-1  program  that  is 
being  questioned  by  Dr.  Blspllnghoff's  com- 
mittee Is  "the  fact  that  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  we  get  from  the  first  three  test  "aircraft 
to  th©  production  aircraft.  In  the  commit- 
tee's opinion,  there  should  be  an  Intermedlat© 
step,  a  preproductlon  stage.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  changes  that  the  flight-test 
program  demonstrates  ought  to  be  made.  This 
would  enable  us  to  test  out  these  changes  on 
the  preproductlon  aircraft,  be/ore  we  commit 
ourselves  to  full  production,"  Secretary  Mc- 
Lucas said. 

The  Air  Force  views  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  as  "quite 
realistic,  especially  so  far  as  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  preproductlon  stage  Is  concern- 
ed," according  to  Secretary  McLucas.  The 
variance  between  the  actual  structure  of 
the  program  and  what's  being  sought  now  is 
anchored  In  differences  In  objectives.  "Our 
original  approach  was  geared  to  give  tis.  at 
minimum  cost,  the  answer  to  one  question: 
'Do  v.e,  in  fact,  have  a  B-1  design  that  we 
can  go  Into  production  with?'  This  meant 
that  we  had  to  filght-test  an  aircraft  that 
wasn't  Just  a  bare  airframe,  but  Included 
the  kind  of  equipment,  such  as  avionics, 
radar,  and  so  on,  that  showed  we  could  actu- 
ally execute  the  assigned  mission.  If  our  ob- 
jective had  been  to  go  into  production  quick- 
ly,  we  would  not  have  taken  the  course  we 
did. 

•  "Our  initial  reaction  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation  Is  positive,  becatise  more 
than  three  years  have  gone  by  since  we 
formulated  the  program,  the  B-52s  have 
gotten  older,  people  are  getting  more  con- 
cerned about  the  obsolescence  of  these  air- 
craft, and  the  likelihood  of  a  decision  In 
favor  of  a  production  go-ahead  on  the  B-1 
has  increased.  Three  years  ago,  the  time  was 
not  yet  right  for  such  a  program  structure, 
but  now  we  have  a  coalescence  of  opinions 
regarding  full  program  go-ahead,  and,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Blspllnghoff's  recommendation  for 
a  preproductlon  stage  makes  more  sense.  As 
a  result,  we  are  not  pricing  out  such  a 
change,  and  the  B-1  Program  Office  Is  analyz- 
ing the  specific  recommendations  to  estab- 
lish what  should  be  adopted."  Dr.  McLucas 
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told  Aa  fVxcs  Magazine.  A  deciaioa  ahould 
taav*  been  reacbed  by  tbe  end  of  1973,  be 
added. 

U.S.  AJB  Foacz  8.  *  D.  aBXatMM  waoLE  aovKT 
DVOBTS  IMCaMAaa 

U.S.  Air  Foraa'a  R.  A  D.  budget  ima  dropped 
expressed  la  FT  '74  doUars,  from  M.4  bUUen 
lA  laea  to  »3.a  bUUon  in  U>e  euTMDt  teeal 
year.  "I  am  not  Eure  Uxit  we  can  oocUnue  to 
luncUon    wim   a   B.    At   D.    budget   of    this 
tjrpe.  Much  depends,  ot  coarse,  on  the  out- 
coma  of  SAI.T  [whose  phaae  U  U  to  be  cod- 
eluded  by  tbo  end  of  1974J.  II  we  don't  reaeh 
any  a«rc«inants  wltb  the  Soviets  about  their 
pulling  back  taom  further  development  and 
deployment  of  strategic  systenifl,  tlicn  we  will 
iiavB  to  modamlee  and  Unprove  our  defence 
and  offaoaive  mlSBlle  s;«tettts,  as  well  as  up- 
date otber  waapons.  In  such  an  eventuality, 
we  would  have  to  show  greater  progress  and 
Incryase  our  B.  tc  D.  effort  becawe  we  can't 
aSofd  to  be  left  behind.  At  present,  the  teeh- 
Alcal  quality  of  our  systems   is  stlU  quite 
good,  but  U  the  Soviets  continue  with  their 
high-level  efforts  1  manifested  by  raeent  mis- 
sile and  MIHV  teste),  we  might  hav«  to  step 
up  our  own  efforts,  '  Dr.  MclAtcas  explained. 
The    Air    Porce    Secretary    was    sanguiiie 
about  the  present  level  of  mllltory  BiD  pro- 
tiding  "reasonahle  assurance  against  major 
tfichnologlral  surprise  Qve  or  ten  y«an  from 
now."  He  ejnphafilz^   the  need  for  a  "bai- 
ancad   approach  to  our   B&D  effort,   unless 
there  is  good  reason  to  panic,  and  I  don't 
see  t2iat.  I  do  aee  a  definite  need  U>  maintain 
a  very  aggressive  effort  in  the  ICBU  fieM, 
and  we  must  somehow  cope  with  the  ECM 
challenge."  While  the  Soviet  vteapoos  Intro- 
duced  during   the   recent  Mkddle  East   war 
provad  very  effective,  he  said,  thev  contained 
no  technological  surprise,  axul,  after  an  Ini- 
tial period  of  adjustment,  the  US-supplied 
systems  "proved  quite  effective." 

In  the  tactical  weapons  field,  the  Air 
Force  has  made  great  strides  In  terms  af 
smart  weapons,  "but  they  have  to  be  de- 
ployed on  a  mueh  larger  scale  than  is  the 
caae  at  present.  VTe  don't  have  Europe 
stocked  with  these  weapons  to  anywhere  near 
tlie  degree  that  we  achieved  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  must  be  remedied.  Also,  we  have 
not  i^jplled  these  new  technologlea  to  nearly 
the  extent  that  we  could  and  shwild.  Finally, 
ve  must  recognize  that  any  system  embody- 
ing sophisticated  cotnponente  is  susceptible 
to  countermeasures.  We  have  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  countermeasures,  and  we  will 
have  to  concentrate  our  effort*  on  defeating 
them."  according  to  Dr.  MeLuras. 

la  the  related  area  of  HPVs  (Eemotely 
Pnoted  Vehicles),  Dr.  MfT.ii/-yfi  cautioned 
that.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  potential  of 
thU  tertmology.  U  might  take  years  before 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Air  Force  will  fully 
accept  the  robot  airplane.  "We  started  out 
with  HPVs  flying  photographic  mission^,  and 
this,  in  time,  has  bemmne  a  widely  aceeptad 
mission.  There  are  many  other  appUcatloos 
of  equal  promise,  including  high-altitude 
radio  relay  and  a  strike  role.  There  are  many 
missions  where  we  can  use  RPVs  to  form 
something  like  a  LORAN  grid  to  guide  mis- 
siles and  other  we&pciis  to  a  targets  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  HPVs  can  be  used 
to  launch  Maverick  nnii«Kii<'<^  against  moving 
tanks;  we  have  shown  that  they  can  be  used 
for  both  high-  and  low-altUude  photo  re- 
connalBsaace:  and  we  have  proved  their  ca- 
pability in  the  radio-relay  ana.  The  real 
Issue  Is  to  get  people  to  accept  the  RPVs. 
It  is  only  natural  for  the  Air  Force  to  be 
bla**d  toward  the  mannA/^  system,  but  it 
to  alao  clear  tJaat  there  are  mlasuins  that 
can  be  performed  better  with  EPVs.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  gradual  acceptance  of  this 
fact  wtn  set  In.** 


»;  A  NEW  APPKOACH  lO  AUU^.VACTICAL 
TKST  rtCiUTUX 

A  currently  preaaiag  Air  Force  eoiicern  is 
the   inadequacy  of  certain   ol   our  national 


aeronautical  test  facilities,  to  meet  modem 
needs.  For  example,  tlie  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  has  some  equipment 
dating  back  to  World  War  n.  This  la  costing 
the  Air  Force  and  others  a  good  deal  of 
money,  because  It  requii<es  more  flight  testing 
than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  Dr.  Mc- 
Luca«  dlficloeed  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  currently  "work- 
ing with  NASA  in  ofder  to  come  up  with 
precise  requirements  for  high  Reynolds  ntim- 
bers  (hl^h-performaace]  wind  tunnels  as 
well  as  V/STOL  wind  tunnels  and  other  fa- 
culties." to  assess  the  performance  of  new 
Binrraft  and  engine  dwlgns. 

"We  have  more  or  less  agreed  on  what's 
needed  and  what  thew;  new  teet  facilities 
Bhonld  be.  It  now  becomes  a  qtjestlon  of 
puttlne  en<mgh  emphasis  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  that  we  can  get  the  stipport  we  need 
on  Capitol  Hill  once  we  can  come  up  with 
a  fully  coordinated  pTO^ram." 

The  Air  Force,  traditionally,  has  advocated 
a  government-wide.  c«ntrallzed  approach  to 
aeronautical  test  facintlf-s  In  the  belief  that 
this  would  cut  costs  and  permit  more  effec- 
tive utilization  and  ea«e  the  funding  of  what. 
In  effect,  becomes  a  general  national  resource. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OT  TH«  ALL-VOLTTNTEER  J>ORCE 

Secretary  McLucas  ocncluded  his  Air  Force 
Magazine  Interview  by  stressing  that  the  Air 
Force  leadership's  principal  and  overriding 
concern,  "far  more  important  than  the  H&D 
tssTte,  is  people.  Because  of  our  people- 
oriented  program  we  are  getting  all  the  peo- 
ple we  need,  and  the  quality  Jof  the  new- 
comers 1  is  rising.  By  continued  emphasis  In 
this  area,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Air  Force 
will  be  able  to  make  the  aU-volunteer  force 
work  and  a.^sure  high-quality  manning  In  the 
years  ahead,  at  least  so  far  as  the  active-duty 
force  Is  conoemed. 

"So  Tar  a."!  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  mwe  to  do  a  better  recruiting 
Job  than  has  been^h«  case  so  far.  We  have 
had  a  shortfall  of  abmtt  ten  percent  [since 
the  all-vol'inteer  fore*  policy  went  into  ef- 
fect] Possibly,  we  m»|rht  not  have  paid  all 
the  attention  to  this  problem  we  should  have 
because  we  were  8o  elated  abottt  achieving 
100  percent  on  the  regniar  force. 

"Our  personnel  people  are  giving  full  at- 
tention to  the  problem,  especially  so  far  as 
Improvemente  of  the  recnittlng  effort  and 
different  incentive  approaches  are  concerned. 
We  are  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  Im- 
pr;7e  the  situation." 
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LITHU.^NIAN  INnEPEI«roENCE  DAY 
PASSED  ALMOST  UNNOTICED.  BUT 
IT  E«SERVES  TO  BE  REMEM- 
BERED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
while  the  Senate  wa«  in  recess,  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world  remem- 
bered a  little-publicteed  but  highly  sig- 
niftcant  date:  February  16,  1918,  the  in- 
dependence day  of  Lithuania. 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  thanks  to 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  we  are  becom- 
ing increa-singly  awaje  of  the  continuing 
abuses  of  human  rights  behind  the  &on 
Curtain.  V/e,  who  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  free- 
doms beyond  compare,  are  naive  enough 
to  be  Incredulous  when  confronted  with 
the  cold  facts  of  communism  in  practice. 

In  one  country  at  least,  you  may  be 
sure  that  people  are  no  longer  shocked. 
Lltliuania  has  had  a  long  and  troubled 
history — a  millenium  of  conflict  with  her 
leviathan  neighbors:  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Rusjiia — with  far  too  few  years  of 
independence  and  peace.  Pate  lias  been 
cruel  Indeed  to  tliis  tiny  Baltic  nation, 


tantalizing  her  wltti  Just  two  decades  of 
Independence  In  this  century.  And  yet 
somewhere  In  her  rich  and  varied  cul- 
ture, the  seeds  of  freedom  have  been 
nursed  by  and  for  a  people  who  possess 
courage  indifferent  to  adversity  and 
dcMiiination. 

I  remember,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
do,  the  Lithuanian  seaman,  Slmas  Kjdir- 
ka,  who  3  years  ago  attempted  to  jump 
from  his  ship  to  freeciom,  throwing  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  free  world.  This 
one  man,  empowered  by  a  combination  of 
courage,  conndence,  and  desperation 
risked  everything  in  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing only  one  thing — freedom.  For  a  few 
days,  we  wondered  what  the  fate  of  this 
average  workingman  from  some  small 
country  in  Eastern  Europe  would  be— 
would  his  bold  plea  for  freedom  be  heard 
by  the  United  States?  The  official  re- 
sponse— or  lack  of  it — ^is  now  history.  But 
our  own  personal  reactions  as  Americans 
are  more  dilficult  to  measure  and  explain. 
Were  we  so  complacent  and  so  caUons 
that  we  could  ignore  a  fellow  human  be- 
ing's simple  yet  desperate  request? 

Slmas  Kldlrka  gambled  and  lost.  He 
is  not  the  first  victim  of  the  superpowers 
East  and  West  in  their  narrow  pursuit  of 
a  "lessening  of  tensions" — and  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  not  be  the  last.  Our  ac- 
quiescence to  the  Soviet  dictum  in  this 
case  is  consistent  with  the  ongoing  pol- 
icy of  detente  which  I3  the  primary  guid- 
ing force  behind  U.S.  foreign  policy.  And 
as  we  cozy  up  to  the  Russians,  they  are 
enforcing  a  program  of  ethnic  eradica- 
tion in  Lithuania,  complete  with  a  total 
mssiUcation  of  their  native  culture  and 
systematic  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
Lithuanian  nationals.  Were  it  possible, 
the  same  Soviets  with  whom  we  wish  to 
expand  trade  and  cultural  exchanges, 
would  extirpate  every  remnant  of  this 
ancient  and  proud  land's  heritage. 

We  cannot  justify  or  give  our  tacit  ap- 
proval of  this  perverse  and  illegal  rela- 
tionship between  two  sovereign  states. 
We  must  demand  resi>ect  for  nationhood, 
whether  It  be  In  Southeast  Asia  or  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Soviets 
mouth  the  words  "self-determination" — 
but  even  the  most  superficial  overview 
reveals  that  these  are-  words  only — with 
no  substance  or  Impact  on  the  Russian 
political  stratagem. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of 
Lithuania  since  1939  for  proof  positive 
of  the  aggres-sively  Ijibulous  nature  of 
Russia's  foreign  policy.  They  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  absorption  of  Lithu- 
ania in  August  of  1939  when  they  agreed 
with  the  Germans  that  the  three  Baltic 
Republics  be  assigned  to  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
through  political  coercion  and  threats  of 
military  force,  the  Russians  squeezed 
agreements  from  Lltliuania  and  her  sis- 
ter states  permitting  the  establishment 
of  Soviet  military  bases  on  Baltic  terri- 
tory. In  less  than  a  year,  all  three  repub- 
lics were  illegally  and  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Unioa,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  never  been  recognized 
by  the  major  democraeies  of  the  world. 
This  forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  U.S£Jl.  is  an  assault  on  the 
legal  and  moral  princ^les  of  the  inter- 
uatlouai  treaties  of  tltis  century. 
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In  short,  here  we  stand  56  years  later, 
suffering  through  a  budding  awareness 
of  what  the  other  superpower  really  is 
like — how  it  deals  with  the  "anti-Soviet 
elements,"  how  it  attempts  to  obliterate 
the  cultural  differences  of  those  peoples 
it  has  locked  into  its  geopoUtical  struc- 
ture— and  how  these  indefatigable  and 
proud  individuals  continue  to  work  and 
live  for  the  dny  they  once  again  enjoy 
liberty.  We  must  not  be  deaf  to  their 
communication.  In  fact,  we  must  be 
acutely  sensitive.  They  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  horrors  of  life  without 
liberty.  And  if  only  we  listen,  we  may 
find  the  antidote  for  the  lulling  potion 
of  complacency  with  which  v,e  have 
dulled  our  mentality. 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE  PLAN- 
NING OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  closely  following  the  impor- 
tant first  preparatory  meeting  for  the 
World  Food  Conference.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  U.S.  delegation,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Ambassador  Edwin  Martin, 
has  taken  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the 
New  York  meetings  tliis  past  \'"eek. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  United  States,  as 
Initiator  of  the  World  Food  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Rome  this  coming  Novem- 
ber, take  the  lead  in  establishng  the 
direction  for  this  Conference.  These  ini- 
tiatives for  cooperative  action  among  na- 
tions to  help  solve  world  food  problems, 
could  not  be  more  timely.  Chaotic  com- 
modity markets,  unchecked  escalation 
of  food  prices,  severe  shortages  of  des- 
perately needed  food  in  many  countries, 
and  the  growing  insufficiency  of  essen- 
tial inputs — s'jch  as  fuel  and  fertilizer — 
for  expander'  food  production  is  warning 
enough  that  our  world  food  system  is 
under  great  strain. 

While  our  attention  may  be  turned, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  oil  shortage,  the 
problem  would  fade  greatly  in  attention, 
if  the  world  were  to  be  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous shortfall  of  food.  The  allocation  of 
scarce  fuel  supplies  is  difficult  to  do 
fairlj'  and  brings  with  it  serious  hard- 
ships. But  what  government  wants  to  be 
forced  into  a  position  of  having  to  de- 
termine which  of  its  citizens  must  starve? 

This  administration  and  other  gov- 
errjnents  around  the  world  may  at  last 
be  coming  to  realize  that  the  time  to  act 
is  now,  before  the  crisis  Is  upon  us.  Only 
by  preventive  action  now  will  we  avert 
the  addition  of  a  "worldwide  food  crisis" 
to  the  long  list  of  economic  crises  re- 
sulting from  Inadequate  planning. 

I  applaud  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
for  his  foresight  in  calling  for  a  World 
Food  Conference.  It  is  time  that  food  and 
food  policy  be  recognized  as  basic  ele- 
ments in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
I  believe  it  is  significant  that  a  man  of 
such  stature  as  Ambassador  Martin  has 
been  appointed  to  lead  our  participation 
in  this  effort. 

These  are  issues  for  which  I  feel  deep 
personal  concern.  For  most  of  my  public 
career  I  have  been  Involved  with  food 
and  agricultural  policymaking.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  Subcommittee,  I  have  struggled 
with  the  Issue  of  food  security  both  for 


our  own  citizens  and  for  those  people 
in  other  countries  dependent  on  food 
Imports.  The  conference  in  Rome  next 
autumn  could  be  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant food  policy  initiative,  and  I  feel  that 
there  are  certain  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  insure  the  successful  outcome 
that  must  be  achieved. 

First,  the  emphasis  of  any  World  Food 
Conference  must  be  on  action.  We  have 
spent  too  many  hours  gathering  ar.d  nn- 
alyzing  statistics.  We  could  assess  the 
situation  "ad  infinitum"  but  this  alone 
v.ill  not  assure  anyone  of  enough  to  eat. 
Rather,  we  must  come  to  the  World  Food 
Conference  prepared  to  work  out  specific 
propo.sals  for  constructive  action. 

Each  country  must  come  ready  to  lay 
on  the  table  exactly  what  it  is  and  is  not 
prepared  to  do.  Before  November  each 
government  should  realistically  assess 
what  it  can  do  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food  available  through- 
out the  world.  This  should  include  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  effect  of  domestic 
policies  on  world  agi'lcultural  production. 
It  should  also  include,  at  a  mhiimum,  a 
review  of  each  country's  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  multilateral 
food  and  development  assistance,  and  in 
the  proposed  system  of  coordinated  food 
reserves.  Only  when  this  "homework" 
is  done  can  we  get  down  to  the  business 
of  specific  action. 

Finally,  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 
the  World  Food  Conference  must  estab- 
lish a  realistic  agenda  with  a  clear  em- 
pha.si5  on  cooperative  action.  Specifically, 
such  an  agenda  should  lead  to: 

Medium  and  long-term  objectives  and 
priorities  for  agricultural  adjustments  to 
encourage  food  production  in  the  less- 
developed  world; 

An  agreement  on  International  food 
stockpiling; 

Improvement  of  emergency  food  reUef 
and  food  aid  capabilities; 

A  strategic  world  food  planning  sys- 
tem, to  spot  inefficiencies  and  bottlenecks 
before  they  cause  major  food  shortfalls; 
and 

Commitments  by  all  nations  to  adjust 
domestic  agricultural  policies  which  act 
as  a  disincentive  to  Increasing  food  pro- 
duction and  which  force  adjustments  on 
other  countries. 

The  preparatoi-y  meeting  for  the  World 
Food  Conference  has  given  promise  of  a 
productive  effort  in  Rome  this  fall.  How- 
ever, I  urge  the  administration  to  make 
every  effort  to  follow  through  on  this 
good  beginning.  We  In  the  Congress  win 
be  closely  watching  the  preparations  for 
the  Conference  as  they  unfold.  Pood 
policy  is  finally  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant public  policy  questions.  FMture  gen- 
erations will  not  judge  us  kindly,  if  we 
fail  in  this  opportunity  to  plan  for  the 
future  food  security  for  the  world. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  WHEAT? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  much 
is  being  said  and  written  today  about 
the  wheat  supply  shortages  that  may 
face  this  Nation  come  spring.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  awful  lot  of  what  Is  being 
charged  by  certain  groups  is  little  short 
of  scare  talk  to  panic  the  consumer. 


There  is  no  question  but  what  v.e  will 
face  an  extremely  tight  situation  in  our 
v.heat  stocks  toward  the  end  of  spring. 
Steps  are  being  taken,  ho^-ever,  to  insure 
that  *^his  Nation  does  not  run  out  of 
wlieat;  to  insure  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  bread  on  the  grocery 
store  shelves  for  the  American  consumer. 

Neverthelrjs,  certain  interest  groups 
?re  continuing  to  pressure  the  Congress 
end  the  administration  to  institute  an 
embargo  on  furtlier  export  shipments  of 
wheat.  Paramount  amonc  tlie  groups 
pleading  for  export  controls  are  the  var- 
io'os  bakers'  ortranizations  aro-jnd  the 
country.  In  light  of  this  fact,  it  i=  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  rote  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer just  who  it  is  would  benefit  from 
controls  on  the  export  of  wheat.  As  the 
P-nalysis  points  out,  in  any  case  involving 
Government  intervention  in  trade,  some 
interests  gain,  others  lose,  and  still  oth- 
ers feel  little  effect  at  all.  One  of  the 
interesting  conclusions  reached  by  the 
authors  of  the  Inquirer  article  is  that 
the  American  consumer  wo'jld  probably 
not  be  helped  one  bit  by  export  controls 
on  v.heat. 

A'lSQ,  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  analysis  published  re- 
cently by  the  First  National  City  Bank. 
The  article  in  their  "Monthly  Economic 
Letter"  for  February  is  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  supply-demand  situa- 
tion we  face  as  regards  wheat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  analysis  from  First  National  City 
Bank  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  17.  1974] 

AxD  Now,  A  BasAD  Caisis — 75  CeJiTS  a  Loat 

Is  TiTTtnT 

(By  Mike  Leary  and  Bill  Collins) 

The  United  States  could  export  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  this  crop  year,  as  much  as 
1.38   billion   bushels.  That's  a  lot  of  bread. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  could  export  as  little 
as  1.2  bUUon  bushels.  That,  too,  is  a  lot  of 
bread,  although  not  quite  as  mnch. 

lu  either  case,  American  housewives  are 
almost  certain  to  be  paying  75  cents  a  loaf 
lor  bread  sometime  this  spring. 

But  even  worse,  if  e.Tports  In  this  crop 
year,  which  ends  June  SO.  really  do  reach 
1.38  billion  bushels,  there  may  not  be  any 
bread  to  buy  for  a  while  in  the  United  Statea. 

However,  most  officials  doubt  that  the 
situation  will  become  that  desi>erate. 

All  this  is  happening,  even  though  Amer- 
ica Is  awash  In  amber  waves  of  grain — the 
1973-74  wheat  crop  of  1.7  bUllon  bu&hels  was 
a  record,  and  the  crop  coming  up  is  expected 
to  be  even  bigger,  about  2.1  blUlcn  bushels. 

There  were  also  430  mUllon  bushels  left 
over  irom  1973-73. 

The  most  important  figure  to  remember 
Is  800  million.  This  Is  roughly  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  the  United  States  con- 
sumes each  year.  If  you  add  1.38  billion 
bushels  in  exports  to  800  million,  the  total 
Is  2.18  billion — which  is  more  bushels  of 
wheat  than  were  harvested  last  year,  even 
when  the  wheat  left  over  from  the  year  be- 
fore that  is  added  In. 

This  means  that  if  the  United  States  uses 
as  much  wheat  a3  usual,  and  also  exiK>rts  all 
the  wheat  the  grain  dealers  have  contracted 
to  e.xport,  there  wUl  be  a  deflcit.  And  this 
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yearl  expected  3.1-MlUon-busbeI  crop  won't 
provide  »ny  relief  belare  July. 

Sven  U  tbo  dealers  do  not  ship  off  all  the 
cheat  contracted  for,  there  Is  almost  siire 
to  be  a  few  months  when  wheat  will  be  a 
scarce  commodity — 6carce  enough  to  bring 
eren  higher  prices  than  it  Is  bringing  now, 
and  current  prices  are  about  three  and  a 
half  times  nore  than  wheat  was  bringing  at 
thla  tune  In  1*72. 

In  fact,  experts  almost  unanimously  agree 
the  prloes  will  be  high  enough  to  force  the 
cost  of  bread  up  to  75  cents  or  more  for  a 
pound-and-a-hsaf  loaf. 

Ironically,  a  lot  of  the  wheat  that  may  be 
arallable  to  ease  the  pinch  will  be  the  variety 
used  In  cake  mixes.  "May  15  may  be  "Let 
TUmm  Eat  Oake  Week,' "  says  Conrad  Leslie, 
a  caiicago  grain  broker  and  perhaps  the  most 
raapected  private  agricultural  analyst  in  the 
country.  May  IS  Is  when  Leslie  thinks  the 
wheat  crunch  may  come. 

The  original  reason  for  this  mess  la  a 
disastrous  string  of  crop  failures  that 
blighted  much  of  the  world  during  1972,  but 
not  the  TTnltBd  States.  This  led  to  unprece- 
dented foreign  buying  on  the  American  mar- 
ket at  a  time  when  the  dollar  was  devalued 
against  other  ciirrencies. 

"The  400  mnUon-bushel  Russian  wheat 
deal  of  1972  was  only  the  most  publicized 
of  theee  sales.  China  also  bought  huge 
amounts,  as  did  Japan,  India  and  the  Euro- 
pean Conmvon  Market. 

But  the  world  grain  market  isn't  the  only 
factor  Lb  the  meas. 

There  are  problems  in  moving  the  grain 
from  farm  to  mill,  and  moving  the  flotur 
from  the  mill  to  the  baker.  There  is  the 
wheeling  and  dealing  In  the  marketplace, 
where  the  farmer,  the  grain  dealer,  the  miller 
and  the  bread  maker  are  flghtti^  it  out  for 
profits — and  waiting  each  other  out  for  the 
best  price. 

It  an  adds  up  to  what  will  probably  be  the 
worst  wheat  year  for  the  American  conssumer 
since  1947,  when  bread-hungry  citizens 
mobbed  bakery  trucks  in  the  dty  streets. 

Just  what  the  Impact  of  a  wheat  shortage 
will  be  OB  the  Amerlcsa  ecoikotny  In  general 
Is  difficult  to  aoaesH.  But  bread  and  related 
foods  constitute  the  tenth  largest  U.S.  indus- 
try, larger  than  such  giants  as  drugs,  rubber, 
machinery  and  appliances. 

While  radical  goremiBent  intervention — 
hka  tte  SKport  emtaaii^  that  bakers  have 
been  pivsitng  lor— could  alleviate  the  sltu- 
cttm  lag  loosenlBg  up  s^ppOes  and  lowering 
prtoes.  it  ts  rniiiailiiiiil  nnUJceiy. 

The  bakers  end  the  govemme&t  hare  been 
waging  war  wttfe  eacb  other  of  late.  The 
U£.  De^pMrtmenk  of  Agrieniture  (TJSDA) 
WKfK  tbore  is  no  aliartage  ot  wheat  and  that 
bakers'  cries  of  $1  bread  represent  "scare 
taetios." 

'Crisl*— erery  time  somebody  walks 
through  that  door,  R-s  a  new  crisis,"  snaps 
Dr.  Don  Pnartberg,  the  UBDA's  top  economist, 
in  his  Washington  eflSce. 

AgricuTture  Oecretary  Eart  Butz  notes  that 
American  grain  exports  are  paying  for  higher 
costs  of  Imported  oil,  and  potat  proudly,  to 
a  11.7  binion  surplus  in  the  VS.  balance  at 
trade  last  year,  almost  exclusively  the  result 
of  soaring  agricultural  exi>orts. 

All  along  the  bread  chain,  however,  the 
InsvitahiUty  of  higher  bread  prices  and  spot 
ihortiigM  of  wheat  and  flour  in  some  sections 
of  the  country — continuing  at  least  into  the 
early  da^  of  July — is  a  shared  conviction. 

From  wheat  farmers  In  Hutchinson,  Kan.. 
to  the  swank  oorporste  boardrooms  of  giant 
grain  companies  in  Minneapolis;  from  Oour 
mills  to  Omaha  to  the  frenetic  grain  futures 
trading  flow  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  at  bakeries  In  Philadelphia,  this  Is  not 
much  in  dispute. 

"If  anybody  says  we're  going  to  have 
enxjugh  wheat  to  last  us  until  the  new  crop 
comes  In,  they're  crazy,"  snorts  Jake  Dl- 


Olacomo,  president  of  Philadelphia's  Bond 
Baking  Co. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  wheat  q>ectrum, 
Walter  B.  Saunders,  a  vice  president  of  Car- 
gill,  the  giant  Minneapolis-based  grain  ex- 
port company,  says  Be  expects  some  wheat 
to  be  left  over. 

But,  he  too,  expects  "spot  shortages  of 
wheat  and  flour  Ln  some  areas,"  simply  be- 
cause of  problems  Uks  a  lack  of  railroad  cars 
to  shift  wheat  from  the  field  to  market. 

The  USDA  has,  in  fact,  already  taken  some 
steps  to  ease  the  pinch:  It  has  asked  some 
foreign  buyers  to  defer  taking  deliveries,  and 
it  has  dropped  Import  quotas  theoretically 
to  allow  foreign  wheat  to  flow  in. 

So  far.  It  appears  these  moves  have  had 
little  Impact  on  the  tight  domestic  supply 
even  though  Russia  has  agreed  to  delay  tak- 
ing delivery  on  30  million  bushels  of  wheat 
until  the  new  crop  year  begins  on  July  1. 

"Tixe  USD.^  has  already  wrung  everything 
they  could  out  of  the  Russian  deferral  .  .  . 
they  can't  use  It  to  adjust  their  figures  any- 
more," says  Leslie,  the  Chicago  grain  broker. 

The  only  likely  source  for  imported  wheat 
is  Catiada.  But,  at  the  moment,  nobody  is 
making  the  trek  to  V^nnipeg  to  dicker  with 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Boaxd.  The  reason: 
American  wheat,  as  c]Q3enslve  as  It  Is,  Is  still 
cheaper  than  Canadian  wheat. 

The  USDA  is  keeping  two  sets  of  figures 
on  wheat  exports.  One  represents  the 
amounts  of  wheat  U.S.  dealers  have  con- 
tracted to  sell  abroad.  According  to  this  set 
of  figures,  the  nation  will  run  about  five 
milUou  busheU  short. 

The  other  set  represents  what  the  USDA 
hopes  will  happen — that  as  much  as  13  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  contracted  for  export  will 
not  be  wanted  and  wfil  be  dumped  back  on 
the  domestic  market.  Xf  that  happens,  there 
should  be  about  178  mUUon  bushels  on  hand 
to  see  the  country  thsough  the  two  or  three 
montiis  that  span  the  end  of  the  current 
crop  year  and  the  start  of  the  1974-75  wheat 
crop's  arrival  on  the  maket. 

What  win  happen  is  probably  somewhere 
in  between.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  enough 
grain  will  stay  in  the  country  to  avert  an 
outright  shortage.  But  It  Is  equally  safe  to 
wager  that  it  will  be  se&rce  enough  for  there 
to  be  spot  shortages  axul  fierce  bidding  in 
the  market.  The  end  result  wiU  be  a  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  prices  of  grain,  flour  and 
bread  products. 

One  reason  to  hope  that  the  worst  won't 
happen  is  that  155  million  bushels  con- 
tracted for  export  are  listed  by  the  USDA  as 
ha*lng  "unidentified  destinations."  This  Is 
because  the  governmcut  hasn't  been  told 
who  is  buying  it. 

Federal  officials  speculate  privately  that 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  this  wheat  has 
actually  been  sold  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  ms}or   American   9^n   eompanies. 

If  American  grain  prices  continue  to  rise, 
the  OBOA  believes  the  tug  of  the  free  market 
win  make  It  profitable  for  some  off  this  grain 
to  be  sold  at  home. 

The  USDA  also  is  betting  that  foreign  buy- 
ers will  renege  on  some  of  the  remainder 
of  the  export  wheat  for  which  destinations 
are  known. 

A  standard  feature  of  International  grain 
eoctracts  is  a  5  percctit  leeway  ttutt  aUows 
an  exporter  to  deliver  as  much  as  106  per- 
cent or  as  mtle  as  95  percent  oC  the  con- 
tracted amoimt.  The  dealer  usually  books 
to  export  the  105  percent. 

If  domestic  prices  remain  high,  the  ex- 
porter may  send  off  o«ay  06  percent  otf  the 
contracted  amount  and  put  the  rest  back  on 
the  American  market. 

But  this  year's  experts  are  iu>t  the  only 
thing  Federal  officials  are  betting  on.  They 
are  also  wagering  that  the  new  wheat  crop 
will  be  as  bountiful  as  predicted. 

Unless  the  USDA  wins  both  ends  of  Its 
wheat  parlay,  the  country  will  probably  wind 
up  like  any  other  loeiag  gambler — short. 


"Sure  tiKre'B  reason  to  be  concerned  " 
one  USDA  eiq)ert  confided.  "Remember,  we  re 
dealing  with  a  two-billlon-bushel  crop.  IX  we 
misjudge  It  by  even  one  percentage  point, 
we're  off  by  20  mUlton  bushels." 

That  coming  crop  is  now  a  thin  green 
carpet  stretching  acroea  the  vast  flatlands  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska,  and  wide 
sections  al  the  Dakotas  and  the  state  of 
Washington. 

The  bulk  of  it  is  hand,  red  winter  wheat 
used  for  bread.  A  smaller  part  is  duruml 
which  Is  milled  into  flour  for  spaghetti  and 
other  pasta  products. 

The  USDA  expects  it  to  be  what  one  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  farmer  calls  "the  king  heU  crop 
of  all  time."  And  it  Is  hoplr^  that  some  of 
this  will  be  on  hand  as  early  as  June. 

These  are  big  assumptions  in  a  business 
where  farmers  make  crankly  independent 
marketing  decisions,  and  where  the  product 
itself  Is  fully  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of 
weather. 

Already  there  are  threats  of  flooding  along 
the  Arkansas  River,  which  cuts  through 
prime  wheat  country.  There  Is  a  danger  of 
some  wheat  freezing  because  no  insulating 
snow  is  covering  the  sprouting  crop  in  Kan- 
sas.  There  are  dry  areas  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa that  could  "burn  up"  the  wheat  crop 
there,  as  it  does  two  years  out  of  three. 

There  could  also  be  a  shortage  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  particularly  anhydrous  ammonia, 
which  could  severely  cut  crop  yield. 

And  as  Warren  Conrad,  who  farms  l.OCO 
acres  of  wheat  near  HutOhlnson,  says:  "A  hail 
storm  could  blow  up  anytime  and  destroy  a 
lot  of  wheat." 

"Wheat  is  a  hardy  weed — It  dies  50  times 
before  It's  harvested,"  Morton  I.  Soeland, 
editor  of  the  flour  and  bread  industry  bible, 
Milling  and  Baking  News,  says  soothingly  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Even  so,  notes  Dr.  Reynold  Dahl,  a  Unl. 
versity  of  Minnesota  agriculture  economist, 
"never  before  have  we  been  so  dependent  on 
the  success  of  a  single  crop  ...  If  it  fails 
badly,  there  could  be  chaos." 

The  size  of  the  new  crop  remains  a  distant 
consideration  to  the  millers  and  bakers,  who 
are  worried  about  possible  shortages  by  May. 
Kven  if  the  new  crop  exceeds  all  expecta- 
tions, the  bakers  won't  be  able  to  get  their 
hands  on  it  in  time  to  ease  the  pinch  if  last 
year's  wheat  starts  running  short. 

It  takes  an  average  of  six  weeks  for  floui 
to  move  from  the  miner  to  the  baker. 

It  also  takes  time  to  move  the  grain  from 
the  farm  to  the  mill — and  a  shortage  of  an 
estimated  10,000  rafiroad  cars  adds  to  the 
problem.  Many  elevators  stand  full  of  gram 
because  there  are  no  cars  to  deliver  it.  Do- 
mestic grain  dealers  say  this  is  because  so 
many  ears  are  being  used  to  carry  e:qx)rt 
wheat  to  the  docks. 

The  granddaddy  oX  all  grain  elevators— a 
half-mile  wall  of  concrete  that  holds  18  mil- 
lion bushels  In  Hutchinson — is  owned  by  Par- 
Mar-Co,  a  giant  cooperative  of  300,000  farm- 
ers In  the  breadbasket  states  of  Kft"«iM«,  Ne- 
braska and  Oklahoma.  I^ast  year,  it  handled 
11  percent  of  the  American  wheat  cr<^. 

Far-Mar-Co's  monstrous  storage  structure 
Is  stUl  40  percent  full,  mostly  with  wheat. 
There  are  no  railroad  caes  to  move  it. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  farmers  who  together 
have  been  hanging  on  to  millions  of  busbels 
of  wheat — about  860  million,  as  of  Jan.  1 — 
waiting  for  higher  prices. 

In  western  »'°"— »«  and  Nebraska,  Far-lfar- 
Oo  marketing  specialist  Jan  Moyer  estimated 
that  10  to  15  percent  of  last  year's  crop  is 
stiU  in  storage  for  one  oeesoii  or  another. 

Just  outside  Hutcblnaon,  Conrad  tells  a  re- 
porter in  his  hatvlaomely  renovated  farm 
house  that  he's  "waiting  for  the  price  to  go 
up  some  more"  before  unloading  10,000 
bushels  he's  held  off  the  market. 

Down  the  road,  neighbor  BlU  Showalter  1» 
hfridtng  back  7,000  bushels  Ui  a  metal  storage 
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bin.  "A  good  Investment,"  says  Showalter. 
The  price,  now  close  to  $6  a  bushel,  is  ex- 
pected by  many  farmers  to  keep  rising. 

With  a  sizeable  chunk  of  the  old  crop  tied 
up  in  the  pipeline  and  the  crop  coming  too 
litte  to  be  of  much  help,  bakers  see  their  only 
recourse  is  an  export  embargo.  And  they  are 
reportedly  reridylng  a  massive  public  relations 
campalga  to  Influence  public  opinion  In  their 
favor. 

A  major  t.u^ret  in  such  a  campaign  would 
be  the  USDA,  which  seriously  xmderestlmated 
foreign  demand  for  American  wheat  last  year, 
and  kept  milUons  of  wheat  acres  fallow  with 
subsidies. 

Last  year,  the  su'osidles  totaled  8476  mil- 
lion. The  subsidies  were  stopped  this  year. 

Wheat  acreage  was  up  across  tlie  coun- 
try— to  60  miUiou  acres,  a  14  percent  in- 
crease over  the  year  before — but  tlie  total 
was  still  far  under  1949s  record  of  84  million 
acres,  an  estimated  13  milliou  acres  remalued 
fallow. 

The  sheer  size  of  import  demand  in  1972— 
when  the  Russians  first  entered  the  mar- 
ket— should  have  been  a  tlpo£f  to  heavy  fu- 
ture foreign  demand,  bakers  feel. 

If  an  export  embargo  were  to  be  Imposed 
now.  It  would  mean  some  grain  iiiteresls 
would  lose  money,  although  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  would  lose  their  shirt.  Some  inter- 
ests would  also  gain. 

Bakers  would  be  the  big  beneficiary.  The 
price  of  wheat  almost  certainly  would  plunge 
if  large  amounts  cf  wheat  suddenly  dumped 
back  on  the  American  market.  Tljat  would 
mean  cheaper  ingredient  costs  8?id  broader 
profit  margins  at  a  time  when  baking  is  be- 
coming an  Increasingly  risky  business. 

The  interest  in  the  middle — the  millers — 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  great  deal.  As 
the  price  of  wheat  has  risen,  they've  refused 
to  buy  ahead  unless  they  had  a  soUd  con- 
tract from  a  baker. 

Grain  companies  would  lose  their  profit 
margins  on  undelivered  exports,  and  they 
would  be  forced  to  dump  some  wheat  back 
on  domestic  markets  at  prices  lower  thaii 
they  purchased  it. 

But  most  of  them  have  already  shipped 
two-thirds  of  their  export  orders,  and  that 
moiiey  is  In  the  bank.  And  the  loss  they  take 
on  the  domestic  market  would  be  absorbed 
somewhat  by  sales  to  subsidiaries  in  the 
baking  or  flour  btisiness.  Carglll,  for  instance, 
has  large  interests  in  flour  mills. 

For  the  weakest  Unks  on  the  bread  chain— 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer — there  would 
be  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 

The  farmer  probably  would  still  get  a  price 
above  last  year's  harvest  level,  but  consider- 
ably less  than  he  could  expect  if  he  sold  bis 
wheat  today. 

Rising  production  costs — for  seed,  fertil- 
izer, machinery  and  fuel — would  cut  his  In- 
come even  more. 

And  the  consumer,  for  his  part,  would 
probably  stlU  have  to  pay  that  75  cents  for 
a  loaf  of  bread,  simply  becau.'^e  it  would  take 
some  time  for  an  embargo  to  take  effect. 

Dahl,  the  Minnesota  professor,  offers  the 
solace  that  Americans  "have  had  the  lowest 
food  costs  in  the  world  over  the  past  25 
years — that  situation  couldn't  last  forever." 

But  he  admits  that  ttie  Idea  of  higher 
bread  costs — temporary  as  they  might  be — 
"probably  won't  go  over  very  well." 

(From  the  Monthly  Economic  Letter, 
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Wht  Consumers  Mat  Get  Hrr  in 
THE  Breadbasket 

( Greater  demand  from  abroad  could  pull 
the  V3.  wheat  siuplus  down  almost  to  the 
zero  level.  ITie  result,  more  likely  than  not, 
will  be  another  shortage — and  higher  bread 
prices.) 

The  irony  of  a  Rtissian  official  offering  to 
seU  wheat  to  the  United  States  has  brought 
lears  of  an  impending  wheat  shortage  for- 


ward to  shore  the  front  pages  vrith  t^e  energy 
Kliortfall.  In  the  process,  America's  image  as 
tbe  world's  breedbEieket  has  vanished  along 
with  its  erstwhile  surpluses  of  food  grains. 
And  the  American  consumer — with  milling 
and  baking  interests  talklr.g  $l-a-loaf  in  cn» 
ear  and  the  government  making  soothing 
sounds  in  the  other — is  beginnlr.g  to  realize 
that  the  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  In 
between. 

The  evidence  is  starting  to  mount.  At  Kan- 
sas City,  No.  1  hard  winter  ordinary  protein 
wheat  jumped  to  a  record  $5.93  per  biishel 
on  January  14  before  receding  to  $5.55 -i  late 
last  month.  Even  so,  the  latter  price  is  still 
m  jr'?  than  twice  the  vear-ago  level. 

Similarly,  "^he  New  Tork  wholesale  price  of 
hard  winter  wheat  flour  recently  spurted  to 
a  record  $15  per  hundredweight  before  soft- 
eiiing  to  si  1.35,  a  level  60'^  higher  than  the 
5(8.95  of  a  year  ago.  Going  further  down  the 
dlstributicn  llr.e,  in  Kew  York  City  retail 
prices  of  bread  rc«e  4-5c  for  a  one-pound 
loaf  :n  recent  T\-eeHs  to  42-45c.  And  bread 
prices  there  might  rise  by  an  additional  2-lc 
a  pound  if,  as  is  anticipated,  flour  prices  rl-e 
further. 

The  pr.»pect  of  wheat  and  flour  shortages 
Is  the  direct  result  cf  UjS.  wheat  exports 
which  have  l)een  running  at  unprccedcntefl 
le\els.  And  domestic  millers  and  bakers  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  availability  of 
sufacieut  wheat  and  flour  supplies  before  the 
new-crop  harvest  of  the  Ko.  1  bread  grain 
begins. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
several  times  in  recent  months  urged  mill  In- 
terests to  fend  f ~r  themselves  in  maintaming 
adequate  wheat  Inventories.  Under  old  farm 
programs,  the  government  always  had  a  sup- 
ply of  uiircdcemed,  surplus  wheat,  which  it 
could  l;:ject  into  the  market  to  stabilize 
prices.  But  since  recent  s'aortages  abroad 
caui-ed  world  prices  to  soar,  that  carryover 
has  gone,  and  U.S.  farmers  are  virtually  grow- 
ing for  tiie  market. 

An  exporter  of  wheat  can  complete  a  sale 
and  then  buy  in  the  futures  market  for  later 
delivery.  A  miller  must  have  bookings  of 
flour  from  makers  in  order  to  know  what 
price  he  can  afford.  Put  with  wheat  prices 
record  high,  bakers  have  been  extremely 
cautious  in  covering  future  flour  require- 
ments, in  tlie  hope  that  prices  would  be- 
come mcwe  favorable  for  them. 

As  one  flour  mill  broker  recently  stated: 
"Without  flour  sales  protection,  no  flour 
mill  can  afford  tbe  cost  atMl  risk  of  main- 
taining a  large  inventory."  Meanwhile,  the 
USDA  contends  that  the  bakers  are  hold- 
ing up  the  inventory  process  and  that  it  l.s 
the  bakei-s  who  must  conunlt  themselves  for 
flour  for  the  balance  of  the  cr<:^  year  so 
millers  will  know  how  much  wheat  to  book. 
THE  battij:  joiked 

Although  smoldering  for  several  months, 
the  dl,«rerence  of  opinion  between  the  millers 
and  bakers  and  the  USDA  on  the  possibility 
of  a  wheat  shortage  hit  the  headlines  on 
January  9.  That  day.  Bill  O.  Mead,  chairman 
of  the  .American  Bakers  Association,  declared 
that  wheat  supplies  this  spring  could  be- 
come scarce,  er.otigh  to  boost  the  price  of  a 
family-size  loaf  of  bread  of  1^^  pounds  as 
high  as  $1.  Alluding  to  the  sharp  rl."*  In 
prices  01"  wheat  and  flour,  tAi.  Mead  de- 
clared : 

"At  any  price,  the  quantities  of  wheat 
available  for  future  delivery  are  very  limited 
and  a  wheat  shortAfre  app€ar.s  inevitable  this 
spring  unless  ejipoit  controls  are  Instituted 
on  wheat.  The  demand  from  abroad  has  in- 
creased to  ur.antlcipated  levels  The  absence 
of  export  controls,  and  the  fear  that  such 
controls  mi^y  soon  be  imposed  have  caused 
foreign  customers  to  bviy  in  unprecedented 
quantities  and  at  whatever  price  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  such  quantities. 

"To  state   it  einijdy,  foreign  buyers   aie 


hoarding  VS.  wheat  .  .  .  There  is  i:o  way  cf 
escaping  some  kind  of  exjjort  control  o  i 
wheat  and  other  cereal  grains,  if  the  .Vmerl- 
caa  consumer  is  to  receive  reasor.able  cqu!*y. 
The  longer  the  delay,  the  grerter  the  dis- 
ruptio'i,  and  the  more  painfiU  the  solution." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mead's  statement,  USD^ 
ofTiciaJs  Usuod  denials  that  export  controls 
were  needed  Perhaps  the  most  scathing  n?- 
tort  came  from  Secretary  of  AgricuUure  Earl 
L.  Butz.  Taking  direct  aim  at  Mr.  Meac's  Sl- 
a-loaf  prediction,  Secretarj-  Bu'i^  accu-ed  t^" 
bakers  of  "jntenilona'ly  or  imintentlDn&Uy' 
launching  'an  lrr<?spo:islb".e  scare  lactic  .  . 
to  catch  the  headlli.es  and  perpeirate  a  hos.M 
on  consumers  .  .  .  Why  dnnt  you  tell  con- 
sumers the  truih  about  bread?  Tell  them 
that  tbe  average  price  cf  a  I'i  lb.  loaf  c^ 
bread  is  about  47c  and  that  the  farm  valuej 
of  the  wheat  in  that  siv-e  loaf  of  brend  Is  jupo 
over  7*.  Other  costs  and  profits  account  loi| 
40c  of  the  47c  cost  of  a  I'j  lb.  lorf  rf  bread'" 

In  order  for  the  wheat  ii  a  l'^  lb.  loaf  of 
bread  to  be  responsible  for  ii  bread.  Secre- 
tary Butz  said,  the  farm  value  of  thet  wheat; 
would  have  to  Jump  from  the  present  7f  td 
00# — the  60<'  being  the  differeiire  between  $i 
p.?r  loaf  ?.vid  the  other  40^  of  nov. wheat  cost^ 
and  profit?  in  a  loaf.  For  tbe  farm  value  c( 
the  wheat  in  a  1';  lb.  loaf  to  rise  to  that  60  ' 
wheat  at  ihe  farm  would  ^ave  to  rise  ti 
RlX)ut  $j3  per  bushel,  sl.x  times  the  present 
price.  I 

Mr.  Butz  went  on  to  sav  that  the  USD.i 
was  working  closely  with  the  grain  Industry 
in  monltor.ng  the  export  sltuat.on  to  niaie 
sure  that  no  serious  problems  develop.  l;l 
this  connection,  he  Ir^dlcated  that  wheat  ex- 
IX)rtlng  firms  have  been  abked  to  defer 
overseas  delivery  of  wheat  until  t.r.e  r.ew  crop 
year.  AUo.  he  pouit.ed  out  that  by  late  May 
and  Ju!ie  we  »U1  have  waeat  coming  c:| 
Southern  and  Souiheasiern  farin=.  r.iid  thit 
this  whpat  will  be  cheaper  than  present 
wheat. 

After  as.suriiig  coiisumers  that  there  wi'.l 
be  adequate  wheat.  Secretary  Butz  recalled 
that  coetly  farm  programs  cf  the  past  virtu* 
ally  guaranteed  grain  siuT>!u3es  to  the  mill* 
ing  and  baking  industries  a;  rock-bottcri 
prices  for  ncairly  40  years.  '  ;Cow."  the  Secre- 
tary declared,  "the  milling  ar.d  baking  ii.' 
dustries  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assuring  their  own  supplies  of  raw  material  ^ 
as  other  industries  do.  Uncle  Sara  i&ii't  pay* 
ing  for  It  any  more."  I 

VANTSHirrO     StTSPLTJSSS  | 

Tlic  U.S.  carryover  of  old  wheat  last  July  1 
fimotmted  to  438  million  bushels,  abovt 
half  of  stocks  on  hand  a  year  earlier  ar;! 
thf»  smallest  In  six  years.  Added  to  the  recoii 
1''73  crop  of  slightly  over  1.71  bUllon  buf=hels, 
V  S.  total  wheat  suppllep  In  the  current  1873- 
74  marketing  year  are  indicated  at  arourd 
2! 5  bUlion  bushels,  down  frcm  about  2.41 
bilUc'i  last  season. 

Aaralnst  these  supplies,  the  USDA  Is  cur* 
rently  estL-natlng  197S-74  distribution  <t 
wheat  at  1  97  bilhon  bushels,  including  7T1 
milliou  for  domestic  use  and  exports  of  1  J 
billion.  O'l  this  basi-s.  the  July  1.  1974  cirr:.-- 
over  of  old  wheat  Is  projected  at  178  millioTi 
bushel^:,  the  smallest  since  the  1347  carr;- 
ovcr  of  83.8  million  bushel=.  However,  raiu.y 
in  the  vhsat  trade — pointing  to  actual  c?;- 
ports  since  July  J  and  salf^  commitnieiits 
for  the  balance  of  the  season — believe  thbt 
197S-74  full-.'^eason  exports  could  exceed  13 
bilUou  bushels.  In  tiiat  event,  tbe  July  1 
carryover  would  be  close  to  zero.  I 

Actually,  a  zero  wheat  carrjover— a  com| 
plete  exhaustion  of  old  stippl1« — \n  virtual!? 
Impossible,  sliice  a  mlntnauni  of  about  IfJ 
million  btishels  Is  needed  in  the  pipelines.  At 
that  lev:;,  however,  since  mUls  are  spreed 
out  owr  the  cotmtry.  spot  shortages  of  sup* 
plied  uuUou'atedly  wo>uid  occur  ia  some  area^^ 

Although  the  price  of  bread,  as  Secretary 
Buta  claims.  Is  not  likely  to  go  ae  high  as 
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tl  per  loaf,  wheat  probably  la  In  shorter 
supply  than  admitted  by  the  USDA — even 
when  its  own  statistics  are  used. 

In  fact,  the  USDA  has  been  doing  its 
utmost  to  get  exporters  to  postpone  ship- 
ments and  to  encourage  Importing  nations 
to  defer  arrivals  until  new-crop  supplies  are 
available.  Moreover,  the  Administration  has 
been  urging  Canada  and  other  foreign  wheat 
producers  to  speed  up  their  exports  to  big 
importers  abroad.  Obviously,  these  actions 
have  been  taken  to  ease  the  pressure  on  U.S. 
supplies  from  wheat-hungry  countries — par- 
ticularly since  the  current  Argentine  crop  is 
on  the  short  side  and  the  harvest  in  Aus- 
tralia, while  well  above  a  year  ago,  Is  not  up 
to  previous  expectations. 

Another  attempt  to  maximize  available 
wheat  supplies  was  the  Administrations  re- 
cent suspension — following  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission — of  Import 
quotas  on  wheat  and  milled  wheat  products 
through  June  30.  These  Import  quotas — 
which  amounted  to  800,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  4  million  pounds  of  milled  wheat  prod- 
ucts per  year — were  largely  assigned  to  Can- 
ada, which  has  used  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  Its  quotas  for  wheat. 

Despite  this  suspension,  with  Canadian 
wheat  generally  selling  for  higher  prices 
than  comparable  U.S.  grades,  little  wheat 
from  that  source  is  expected  In  the  months 
ahead.  Shipping  facilities  are  scarce  and 
transportation  costs  from  Canada  to  most 
U.S.  destinations  are  high.  If  the  suspension 
of  quotas  Is  continued  past  June  30  and 
world  wheat  supplies  become  more  plenti- 
ful, wheat  Imports  from  Canada  probably 
would  Increase  markedly.  But  even  while  the 
quotas  are  suspended,  the  USDA  believes 
that  large-scale  imports  might  be  discour- 
aged by  Import  duties  of  21  *  per  bushel  of 
wheat  and  51«  per  himdredwelght  of  milled 
wheat  products. 

Assuming  that  domestic  millers  and  bak- 
ers can  somehow  manage  to  get  enough 
wheat  to  meet  their  neeAi  in  the  months 
ahead,  a  wheat  supply  crisis  would  be 
averted.  And  once  new  crops  are  available, 
the  supply  situation  should  Improve  mate- 
rially. The  prospective  record  winter  wheat 
crop  of  over  1.5  billion  bushels  plus  a  siz- 
able spring  wheat  harvest  Indicated  by 
plantlnjg  intentions  suggest  that — if  weather 
and  other  growing  conditions  are  favorable — 
the  1974  UJ3.  total  wheat  crop  will  reach  a 
new  aU-tlme  high  of  3  billion  or  more  bush- 
els. 

A  harvest  of  that  size — unless  crops  In 
other  countries  dip  below  expectations  and 
keep  pressure  on  U.S.  exports — probably 
would  rebuild  the  UB.  carryover  of  old  wheat 
by  July  1,  1975  to  around  450  mUUon  bush- 
els. However,  a  2  billion  bushel  crop,  or  a 
crop  of  any  size,  cannot  be  counted  on  \in- 
tll  it  Is  actually  barveeted.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  USDA  had  hoped  for  a  1973 
com  crop  of  6  billion  bushels  but  the  final 
count,  while  a  record  harvest,  was  5.64  bil- 
lion bushels.  The  same  thing  could  occur 
In  wheat.  For  today,  as  always,  nothing  is 
certain  except  death  and  taxes — and  perhaps 
shortages  of  such  key  commodities  as  wheat 
and  petroleum. 


MORALITY  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  William  P.  Shows,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Os- 
ceola, Ark.,  recently  spoke  to  the  Osceola 
Rotary  Cxilb  on  the  public  morality  of 
this  Nation. 

Reverend  Shows  pointed  out  that  all 
Americans  have  a  stake  in  assuring  that 
Government  at  all  levels  Is  administered 
in  a  fair  and  honest  manner.  He  said: 


The  cure  for  the  terrible  mess  of  our  day 
lies  in  taking  it  seriously.  We  must  begin  by 
caring  about  honesty,  or  integrity  in  all 
walks  of  life.  We  must  demand  Integrity  of 
ourselves  and  our  leaders. 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  get  off  the 
sidelines  and  quit  being  spectators. 

Get  into  the  game,  but  play  by  the  rules 
and  demand  that  others  also  play  by  the 
rules  and  that  those  who  coach  us  and  serve 
as  referees  play  by  and  enforce  the  rules 
also. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  of  merit 
in  Reverend  Shows'  comments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text  of  his 
remarks,  as  printed  in  the  Osceola  Times 
of  February  14,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Does  Corruption  Matter?"  You  Say, 

"Everybody's  Doing  It!" 

(By  the  Rev.  William  P.  Shows) 

I  am  about  to  fall  prey  to  that  old  say- 
ing, "Everybody's  got  to  get  in  their  two 
cents  worth."  So  I  want  to  ask  you,  Does 
corruption  matter,  the  outright  corruption 
that  is  going  on  in  all  of  American  life? 

Whafs  the  fuss  all  about  anyway?  That's 
what  a  lot  of  Americans  are  saying  about  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  emeshed  in  to- 
day. In  a  Gallup  pole  that  was  taken,  some 
months  ago  now,  over  half  of  the  Americans 
questioned  said  that  Watergate  and,  all  the 
related  things  we  hear  about,  was  just 
"politics-the  kind  of  thirg  that  both  parties 
engage  In."  Prom  observation  I  think  we 
would  agree  that  many  people  in  our  com- 
munity, our  circle  of  friends  and  even  in  our 
churches  are  saying,  Why  so  much  fuss, 
whafs  the  big  deal.  Everybody's  doing  it. 

Now.  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  or 
to  Judge  the  Watergate  participants  or  any 
other  person  for  that  matter.  But  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  it  is  a  big  deal,  that  It 
Is  something  to  make  a  fu.ss  about  when  a 
nations  people  become  lethargic  and  Indif- 
ferent to  the  great  moral  principals  upon 
which  this  nation  and  all  life  is  founded.  You 
know  a  verse  in  Proverbs  from  the  lips  of  a 
very  wise  man  says  "Righteousness  exalts  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

Now.  I  would  not  deny  that  almost  every- 
body is  doing  it.  But  what  we  have  to  face 
up  to  is  the  end  result.  If  corruption  and 
immorality  goes  unchecked,  Its  effects  upon 
people  are  disastrous.  We  believe  that  In 
America.  That's  exactly  why  we  make  laws, 
to  catch  or  at  least  deter  some  of  the  every- 
bodles  that  do  so  many  things  that  threaten 
the  rights,  the  happiness  and  survival  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

Well,  who  are  the  everybodles?  I  will  not 
name  a  single  name,  and  so  you  say  he  is  as 
vague  as  everyone  else.  But  before  you  dis- 
miss what  I  am  saying  as  a  lot  of  "Hash" 
use  some  common  sense  and  look  around  you. 
That  list  of  everybodles  is  getting  long 
enough  to  threaten  the  good  life  that  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  And  the  list  Includes 
many  more  than  those  people  In  Washing- 
ton that  you  might  want  to  name.  You 
read  your  papers,  you  listen  to  the  news, 
you  even  listen  to  local  gossip.  You  know 
what's  going  on.  You  know  about  power 
groups  and  vested  structures,  all  the  way 
from  Wall  Street,  through  Washington  to 
Little  Rock  and  into  Osceola.  You  know 
what  is  happening  that  ought  not  to  happen 
and  what  is  not  happening  that  ought  to 
happen  because  of  personal  and  group  In- 
terest, of  Inflated  ego,  and  greed,  because 
someone  or  some  group  or  political  party 
wants  to  be  pn  top  of  the  heap,  because  peo- 
ple will  go  to  all  ends  to  Impose  their  plan, 
or  their  dream  or  their  Idealogy  upon  others. 
And  the  rest  of  us!  Do  we  share  the  blame 
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and  guilt  for  the  falling  apart,  deterioration 
of  our  nation,  our  community,  our  schools 
churches.  Yes!  Because  we  are  sitting  in 
our  hospitals,  our  homos  and  even  our 
the  grand  stands  as  spectators  only  as  the 
game  of  life  degenerates  into  a  brawl  while 
the  rules  are  being  ignored  and  broken. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  It  matters.  Even 
if  you  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  everybody 
is  dishonest  and  every  politician  corrupt,  it 
matters.  It  matters  to  cltiaens  who  count'on 
the  national  administration  to  deal  with 
crime  in  the  streets,  to  restore  Integrity  and 
responsiveness  to  government.  It  matters  to 
those  who  are  caught  in  between;  whose 
lives  are  squeezed  into  a  mold  they  did  not 
choose,  or  do  not  like.  It  matters  to  that 
person  who  is  raped,  or  boaten  or  robbed  or 
shot  to  death.  It  matters  to  that  person  who 
becomes  addicted  to  hard  drugs  while  we 
argue  about  the  merits  of  marijuana.  It  mat- 
ters to  people  who  cannot  afford  adequate 
medical  care  or  those  who  buy  inferior 
products  at  today's  Inflated  prices.  It  matters 
to  our  children  and  young  people  who  are 
being  educated  In  schools  that  are  not  as 
good  as  we  can  make  them.  Yes,  It  matters 
and  we  the  people  must  resist  the  self-de- 
struction of  social,  political,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. Greed,  bribery,  dishonesty,  perjury 
and  sin  wUl  always  matt«r. 

To  a  people  who  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say  what's  the  big  deal  anyway,  that 
wise  old  Solomon  will  say,  "The  house  of  the 
\^lcked  wUl  be  destroyed,  but  the  ten  of 
the  upright  will  flourish.  A  wise  man  is 
cautious  and  turns  away  from  evil,  but  a 
fool  throws  off  a  restraint.  The  wicked  is 
Oi-erthrown  through  his  evil-doing,  but  the 
righteous  finds  refuge  in  his  integrity. 

Now,  granted  that  some  of  you  perhaps 
and  a  lot  of  Americans  do  not  take  the  words 
and  message  of  the  Bible  as  seriously  as 
I  do  and  as  many  other  Ministers  and  Chris- 
tians do.  Well,  all  right.  I  don't  think  you 
are  fools.  I  think  you  are  very  Intelligent 
and  that  you  are  men  of  Integrity.  The 
cure  for  the  terrible  mess  of  our  day  lies  In 
taking  It  seriously.  We  must  begin  by  caring 
about  honesty  or  Integrity  In  all  walks  of 
life.  We  mtist  demand  Integrity  of  ourselves 
and  our  leaders. 

Someone  has  said  the  faulty  rationale  of 
the  Watergate  caper  will  go  down  In  history 
as  Watergate  logic.  It  goes  like  this:  What- 
ever I  may  have  done,  I  did  It  In  the  belief 
that  It  was  for  the  good  of  my  country.  Now 
add  to  that  the  rationale  that  everybody's 
doing  It;  It  affects  no  one  but  myself;  situa- 
tions are  changing,  a  new  day  requires  a 
new  morality,  etc.  and  Its  not  so  hard  to  ex- 
plain how  we  have  arrived  at  this  place 
where  we  find  ourselves  today.  But  let  rne 
ask,  do  you  like  It?  Do  you  want  It  to  be 
better?  Do  you  want  Americans,  Arkansas, 
Osceola  to  overcome  their  problems  and  move 
forward?  Do  you  want  better  schools,  better 
homes,  better  hospitals,  better  communities, 
a  better  way  of  life.  Then  you  had  better 
beleve  It  matters.  You  mu«t  get  off  the  side 
Itne-qult  being  a  spectator  at  the  game  of 
life.  Get  into  the  game  but  play  by  the 
rules  and  demand  that  others  also  play  by 
the  rules  and  that  those  who  coach  us  and 
serve  as  referees  play  by  and  enforce  the 
rules  also. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GRIPFTN.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
month  we  observe  two  anniversaries 
which  are  symbolic  of  our  freedom  and 
Independence — the  birthdays  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  month  also  marks  another  anni- 
versary— the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence. 

After  20  years  of  existence  the  free 
Lithuanian  state,  caught  up  in  the  tides 
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of  World  War  11,  was  subjugated  by  alien 
forces  in  1938.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  more  than  a 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent. 
Including  many  fine  citizens  of  my  State, 
took  note  of  the  anniversary  and  ex- 
pressed once  again  their  determination 
to  be  free. 

In  1859,  before  he  became  President, 
Lincoln  wrote: 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
It  not  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

It  is  most  appropriate  to  salute  those 
who  observe  this  anniversary  and  who 
strive  to  maintain,  in  words  and  deeds, 
the  universal  principles  of  independence, 
personal  liberty,  and  human  dignity. 


STEWART  McCLURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  offering  this  expression 
of  appreciation  and  commendation  to 
Stewart  McClure,  and  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  their  tribute  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  retirement 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Enirtng  the  years  that 
Stewart  McClure  served  the  conunlttee 
85  chief  clerk  and  staff  director,  all 
those  associated  with  him  were  well 
aware  of  his  thougjitful  consideration 
for  the  committee's  needs  and  his  thor- 
ough imderstanding  of  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

During  the  5  ye*rs  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  .Committee  on  Labor  and 
PuWlc  Welfare,  I  have  welcomed  and 
appreciated  the  guidance  that  Stewart 
McClure  has  given  through  his  knowl- 
edge and  advice.  His  reasoned  opinons 
and  support  are  the  source  of  the 
gratitude  we  have  all  felt  in  our  associa- 
tion with  Stewart  McClure.  He  deserves 
now  our  fond  wishes  as  he  leaves  the 
task  he  has  so  capably  served. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  —  A 
LINK  WITH  MANKIND'S  STRUG- 
GLE FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  on  this  oc- 
casion which  marks  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  independence.  I  take 
pride  in  joining  with  my  colleagues  to 
splute  these  gallant  people.  The  con- 
tributions which  they  have  made  In  the 
areas  of  education,  literature,  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  example  of  their  heroic 
struggle  for  indepeiulence,  have  added 
immensely  to  the  richnesess  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  promise  of  a  haven  for  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  a  democratic 
homeland.  But  before  Lithuania  was 
forceably  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  world  was  also  made  a  little 
richer  for  the  cultural  and  artistic  con- 
tributions which  the  Lithuanians  as  a 
people  were  able  to  offer. 

We  know  the  tragic  story  of  how  Lith- 
uania fell  victim  to  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  Hitler's  Germany  and  Stalin's 
Russia.  As  an  "Autonomous  Republic" 
on  the  Soviet  periphery,  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  have  been  threatened  since 
the  Red  army  takeover  of  August  3, 


1940.  with  a  form  of  social  organization 
which  goes  beyond  mere  political  con- 
trol. The  socalled  "nationalities  policies" 
v.hich  are  being  pmsued  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  directed  at  destroying  the 
basic  cultural  identities  of  the  180  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  which  populate  the 
vart  expanse  of  Soviet  real  estate.  And 
it  could  well  be  this  aspect  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people's  plight  that  is  the  greatest 
tragedy  for  its  implications  extend  be- 
yond the  borders  of  her  own  tenitory 
to  the  frontiers  of  men's  minds. 

During  the  past  several  years  on  this 
or-csion,  it  has  been  castoraary  to  reaf- 
firm our  pledge  of  support  for  Lithuania's 
struggle  to  again  realize  her  self-deter- 
mination. It  is  vital  that  we  who  have 
built  a  free  society  use  our  freedom  to 
make  clear  to  those  who  have  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  millions  that  we  find  their 
policies  of  political  dehumanlzation  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  what  the  Amer- 
ic^'n  people  believe  in  or  will  accept.  And 
I  believe  that  the  stirrings  of  dissent  In 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  sig- 
nal that  we  are  not  alone  in  tliis  con- 
viction. Expressions  of  deep  concern 
about  the  dehumanizing  impact  which 
these  and  other  policies  are  having  on 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Armenians, 
Byelorussians,  Georgians  and  other  na- 
tions in  the  UJS.SJl.  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  West.  In  this  connection,  I 
believe  that  the  exiled  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn  has  summed  up  the  relatlon- 
shlT  between  our  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  these  nationalities  best  In  his 
letter  accepting  his  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature. On  this  occasion  I  request  that 
this  letter  be  read  Into  the  Record  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  support  for  his 
struggle  as  I  think  he  may  weU  have 
expressed  his  support  for  Lithuania  and 
other  nationalities  by  observing  that: 

In  recent  times  It  has  been  fashionable  to 
talk  of  the  levelling  out  of  nations,  of  the 
dlsappe.irance  of  different  races  In  the  melt- 
Irg-pot  of  contemporary  civilization.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  opinion.  .  .  Here  It  Is 
merely  fitting  to  say  that  the  disappearance 
of  nations  would  have  Impoverished  us  no 
less  than  If  all  men  had  become  alike,  with 
one  personality  and  one  face.  Nations  are  the 
wealth  of  mankind.  Its  collective  personali- 
ties; the  very  least  of  them  wears  Its  own 
special  colours  and  bears  within  Itself  a 
special  facet  of  divine  Intention. 

These  great  words  by  a  great  author 
remind  us  of  our  obligations  as  free 
men — the  duty  to  condemn  political  re- 
pression from  the  left  as  well  as  the 
right.  That  Lithuanian  Independence 
day  has  called  these  duties  to  mind 
bestows  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  commitment  to  liberty 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  our  link 
with  their  struggle  to  be  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  acceptance  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A.    SoI.2HE^f^^sYl»    Acceptance    vk   Form    or 

Letter  to  ths   Academy — Nosix   Lectttri 

IN  LlTERATtTRK   1970 

Just  as  that  puzzled  savage  who  has  picked 
up — a  strange  cast -up  from  the  ocean? — 
something   unearthed  from  the   sands? — or 


an  obscure  object  fallen  down  from  the 
sky? — Intricate  In  cun-es,  It  gleams  first 
dully  and  then  with  a  bright  thrust  of  light. 
Just  as  he  tiims  it  this  way  and  that,  turns 
it  over,  tn,-lng  to  discover  what  to  do  with  It, 
trjlng  to  dlsco^Tr  some  mundane  function 
within  his  own  grasp,  never  dreaming  of  Its 
higher  function. 

So  also  we,  holding  Art  In  our  hands,  con- 
fidently consider  ourselves  to  bi  Its  masters; 
boldly  we  direct  It,  we  renew,  reform  and 
manifest  it;  we  sell  it  for  money,  use  It  to 
please  those  In  power;  turn  to  It  at  one  mo- 
ment for  amusement — right  down  to  popular 
songs  and  night-clubs,  and  at  another — 
grabbing  the  nearest  weapon,  cork  or 
cudgel — for  the  passing  needs  of  politics  and 
for  narrow-minded  social  ends.  But  art  is  not 
defiled  by  our  efforts,  neither  does  It  thereby 
depart  from  Its  true  nature,  but  on  each 
occasion  and  In  each  application  It  gives  to 
us  a  part  of  Its  secret  Inner  light. 

But  shall  we  ever  grasp  the  whole  of  that 
light?  VtTio  will  dare  to  say  that  he  has 
defined  Art,  enumerated  all  Its  facets?  Per- 
haps ones  upon  a  time  someone  understood 
and  told  us,  but  we  could  not  remain  satis- 
fied with  that  for  loI^g;  we  listened,  and 
neglected,  and  threw  it  out  there  and  then, 
hurrying  as  always  to  exchange  even  the 
very  best — If  only  for  something  new!  And 
when  we  are  told  again  the  old  truth,  we 
shall  not  even  remsmber  that  we  once  pos- 
sessed it. 

One  artist  sees  himself  as  the  creator  of  an 
independent  spiritual  world;  he  hoists  onto 
his  shoulders  the  t«sk  of  creating  this  world, 
of  peopling  It  and  of  bearing  the  all- 
embracing  responsibility  for  tt;  but  he 
crimiples  beneath  it,  for  «  mortal  genius  Is 
not  capable  of  bearing  such  a  burden.  Just 
as  man  In  general,  having  declared  himself 
the  centre  of  existence,  has  not  succeeded  la 
creating  a  balanced  spiritual  system.  And  if 
misfortune  overtakes  him,  he  casts  the  blame 
upon  the  age-long  disharmony  of  the  w(H-ld. 
upon  the  complexity  of  to-day's  ruptured 
soul,  or  upon  the  stupidity  of  the  public. 

Another  artist,  recognizing  a  higher  power 
above,  gladly  works  as  a  humble  apprentice 
beneath  God's  heaven:  then  however,  his 
reBponsibility  for  everything  that  is  written 
or  drawn,  for  the  souls  which  perceive  his 
work,  is  more  exficting  than  ever.  But,  in 
return,  it  is  not  he  who  has  created  this 
world,  not  be  who  directs  It,  there  Is  no 
doubt  as  to  Its  foundations;  the  artist  has 
nierely  to  be  more  keenly  aware  than  others 
of  the  harmony  of  the  world,  of  the  beauty 
and  i;gliuess  of  the  human  contribution  to 
It,  and  to  communicate  this  acutely  to  his 
feUow-men.  And  in  misfortune,  and  even  at 
the  depths  of  existence — In  destitution,  in 
prison,  in  sickness — his  sense  of  stable  har- 
mony nerer  deserts  him. 

But  all  the  irrationality  of  art.  Its  daz- 
zling turns,  Its  Impredlctable  discoveries,  its 
shattering  influence  on  human  beings — they 
are  too  full  of  magic  to  be  exhatisted  by  this 
artist's  vision  of  the  world,  by  his  artistic 
conception  or  by  the  work  of  his  unworthy 
tinkers. 

Archeologists  have  not  discovered  stages 
of  human  existence  so  early  that  Uiey  were 
without  art.  Right  back  In  the  early  morn- 
ing twilights  of  mankind  we  received  It  from 
Hands  which  we  were  too  slow  to  discern. 
And  we  were  too  slow  to  a&k:  For  what  pur- 
pose have  we  baen  given  this  gift?  What  are 
we  to  do  with  it? 

And  they  were  mistaken,  and  will  always 
bo  mistaken,  who  prophesy  that  art  will  dis- 
integrate, that  It  will  outlive  its  forms  and 
die.  It  Is  we  who  shall  die — art  will  remain. 
And  shall  we  comprehend,  even  on  the  day 
of  our  destruction,  all  its  facets  and  all  Its 
po.sslb  ill  ties? 

Not  everything  assumes  a  name.  Some 
things  lead  beyond  words.  Art  Inflames  even 
a  froiien,  darkened  soul  to  a  high  spiritual 
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experience.  Through  art  we  are  sometimes 
visited — dimly,  briefly — by  revelations  such 
as  cannot  be  produced  by  rational  thinking. 

Llie  that  little  looklng-glasa  from  the 
fairy-tales:  look  Into  It  and  you  will  see — 
not  yourself — but  for  one  second,  the  Inac- 
cessible, whither  no  man  can  ride,  no  man 
fly.  And  only  the  soul  gives  a  groan  .  .  . 

One  day  Dostoevsky  threw  out  the  enig- 
matic remark:  "Beauty  will  save  the  world". 
What  sort  of  statement  Is  that?  For  a  long 
time  I  considered  it  mere  words.  How  could 
that  be  poslble?  When  In  bloodthirsty  history 
did  beauty  ever  save  anyone  from  anything? 
Ennobled,  uplifted,  yes— but  whom  has  It 
saved? 

There  Is,  however,  a  certain  peculiarity  in 
the  essence  of  beauty,  a  peculiarity  In  the 
status  of  art:  namely,  the  convincingness  of 
a  true  work  of  art  Is  completely  Irrefutable 
and  It  for<  es  even  an  opposing  heart  to  sur- 
render. It  is  possible  to  compose  an  outwardly 
smooth  and  elegant  political  speech,  a  head- 
strong article,  a  social  program,  or  a  philo- 
sophical system  on  the  basis  of  both  a 
mistake  and  a  lie.  What  Is  hidden,  what 
distorted,  wUl  not  Immediately  become 
obvious. 

Then  a  contradictory  speech,  article,  pro- 
gram, a  differently  constructed  philosophy 
rallies  In  exposition — and  all  Just  as  elegant 
and  smooth,  and  once  again  It  works.  Which 
la  why  such  things  are  both  trusted  and 
mistrusted. 

In  vain  to  reiterate  what  does  not  reach 
the  heart. 

But  a  work  of  art  bears  within  ItseU  Its 
own  verlflcatlon:  conceptions  which  are 
devlaed  or  stretched  do  not  stand  being  por- 
trayed In  images,  they  aU  come  crashing 
down,  i4>pear  sickly  and  pale,  convince  no 
one.  But  those  works  of  art  which  have 
scooped  up  the  truth  and  presented  it  to 
us  as  a  Uvlng  force — they  take  hold  of  us. 
compel  us,  and  nobody  ever,  not  even  In 
ages  to  come,  wUl  appear  to  refute  them. 

So  perhaps  that  ancient  trinity  of  Truth, 
Goodnefls  and  Beauty  is  not  slxaply  an  empty, 
faded  formula  as  we  thought  In  the  days 
of  our  aelf-confldent,  materialistic  youth?  If 
the  tops  of  these  three  trees  converge,  as 
the  scholars  maintained,  but  the  too  blatant, 
too  direct  stems  of  Truth  and  Goodness  are 
crushed,  cut  down,  not  allowed  through — 
then  perhaps  the  fantastic,  Impredlctable, 
unexpected  stems  of  Beauty  will  push 
through  and  aoar  to  that  very  same  place, 
and  In  so  doing  wtu  fiUflll  the  work  of  all 
three? 

In  that  case  Dostoevsky's  remark,  "Beauty 
will  save  the  world",  was  not  a  careless  phrase 
but  a  prophecy?  After  all  HE  was  granted  to 
see  much,  a  man  of  fantastic  illumination? 

And  In  that  case  art,  literature  might 
really  be  able  to  help  the  world  today? 

It  la  the  small  insight  which,  over  the  years, 
I  have  succeeded  in  gaining  Into  this  matter 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  lay  before  you  here 
to-day. 

In  order  to  mount  this  platform  from 
which  the  Nobel  lecture  Is  read,  a  platform 
offered  so  far  from  every  writer  and  only 
once  in  a  life-time,  I  have  climbed  not  three 
or  four  makeshift  steps,  but  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  them;  unyielding,  precipi- 
tous, froaen  steps,  leading  out  of  the  dark- 
n»>88  and  cold  where  it  was  my  fate  to  survive, 
while  others — perhaps  with  a  greater  gift 
and  stronger  than  I — have  perished.  Of  them, 
I  myself  met  but  a  few  on  the  Archipelago 
of  GtTLag.*  shattered  Into  its  fractionary 
multitude  of  islands:  and  beneath  the  mill- 
stone of  shadowing  and  mistrust  I  did  not 
talk  to  them  all.  of  some  I  only  heaird,  of 
others  still   I  only  guessed.  Those  who  fell 
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Into  that  abyss  already  bearing  a  literary 
name  are  at  least  known,  but  how  many 
were  never  recognized,  never  once  mentioned' 
In  public?  And  virtually  no  one  managed  to 
return.  A  whtde  national  literature  remained 
there,  cast  Into  oblivion  not  only  without  a 
grave,  but  without  even  underclothes,  naked, 
with  a  number  tagged  on  to  its  toe.  Russian 
literature  did  not  cease  for  a  moment,  but 
from  the  outside  It  appeared  a  waste-land! 
Where  a  peaceful  forest  could  have  grown, 
there  remained,  after  all  the  felling,  two  or 
three  trees  overlooked  by  chance. 

And  as  I  stand  here  to-day,  accompanied 
by  the  shadows  of  the  fallen,  with  bowed 
head  allowing  others  who  were  worthy  before 
to  pass  ahead  of  me  to  this  place,  as  I  stand 
here,  how  am  I  to  divine  and  to  express  what 
they  would  have  wished  to  say? 

This  obligation  has  long  weighed  upon  us, 
and  we  have  understood  It.  In  the  words  of 
Vladimir  Solov'ev: 

"Even  In  chains  we  ourselves  must  com- 
plete 

"That  circle  which  the  gods  have  mapped 
out  for  us." 

Frequently,  In  palufvU  camp  seethlngs.  In 
a  column  of  prisoners,  when  chains  of  lan- 
terns pierced  the  gloom  of  the  evening  frosts, 
there  would  well  up  inside  us  the  words  that 
we  shoud  like  to  cry  out  to  the  whole  world, 
if  the  whole  world  could  hear  one  of  us.  Then 
it  seemed  so  clear:  what  our  successful  am- 
bassador would  say.  aJid  how  the  world 
would  Immediately  respond  with  Its  com- 
ment. Our  horizon  embraced  quite  distinctly 
both  physical  things  and  spiritual  move- 
ments, and  It  saw  no  lop-sldedness  In  the 
Indivisible  world.  These  Ideas  did  not  come 
from  books,  neither  were  they  Imported  for 
the  sake  of  coherence.  They  were  formed  In 
conversations  with  people  now  dead.  In  prison 
cells  and  by  forest  firas,  they  were  tested 
against  that  life,  they  grew  out  of  that 
existence. 

When  at  last  the  outer  pressure  grew  a 
little  weaker,  my  and  our  horizon  broadened 
and  gradually,  albeit  through  a  minute  chink, 
we  saw  and  knew  "the  whole  world".  And  to 
our  amazement  the  whole  world  was  not  at 
all  as  we  had  expected,  as  we  had  hoped; 
that  is  to  say  a  world  living  "not  by  that",  a 
world  leading  "not  there",  a  world  which 
could  exclaim  at  the  sight  of  a  muddy  swam*), 
"what  a  delightful  little  puddle!",  at  con- 
crete neck  stocks,  "what  an  eanuislte  neck- 
lace!"; but  Instead  a  world  where  some  weep 
Inconsolate  tears  and  others  dance  to  a  light- 
hearted  musical. 

How  could  this  happen?  Why  the  yawning 
gap?  Were  we  Insensitive?  Was  the  world 
Insensitive?  Or  Is  It  due  to  language  differ- 
ences? Why  Is  It  that  people  are  not  able  to 
hear  each  other's  every  distinct  utterance? 
Words  cease  to  sound  and  run  away  like 
water — without  taste,  colour,  smell.  Without 
trace. 

As  I  have  come  to  understand  this,  so 
through  the  years  has  changed  and  changed 
again  the  structure,  content  and  tone  of  my 
potential  speech.  The  speech  I  give  to-day. 

And  it  has  little  in  common  with  its  orig- 
inal plan,  conceived  on  frosty  camp  evenings. 

Prom  time  immemorial  man  has  been  made 
In  such  a  way  that  his  vision  of  the  world, 
so  long  as  It  has  not  been  Instilled  under 
h>-pnosls,  his  motivation*  and  scale  of  values, 
his  actions  and  intentions  are  determined 
by  his  personal  and  group  experience  of  life. 
As  the  Russian  saying  gees,  "Do  not  believe 
your  brother,  believe  your  own  crooked  eye." 
And  that  is  the  most  sound  basis  for  an 
understanding  of  the  world  around  us  and  of 
human  conduct  In  It.  And  during  the  long 
epochs  when  our  world  lay  spread  out  In 
mystery  and  wilderness,  before  It  became  en- 
croached by  conunon  lines  of  conununlca- 
tlon,  before  It  was  transformed  Into  a  single, 
convulsively   pulsating   lump — men.    relying 
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on  experience,  ruled  without  mishap  within 
their  limited  areas,  wlthtn  their  communi- 
ties, within  their  societies,  and  finally  on 
their  national  territories.  At  that  time  it 
was  possible  for  Individual  human  beings  to 
perceive  and  accept  a  general  scale  of  values 
to  distinguish  between  what  Is  considered 
normal,  what  Incredible;  what  is  cruel  and 
what  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  wicked- 
ness; what  Is  honesty,  what  deceit.  And  al- 
though the  scattered  peoples  led  extremely 
different  lives  and  their  social  values  were 
often  strikingly  at  odds.  Just  as  their  sys- 
tems of  weights  and  measures  did  not  agree, 
still  these  discrepancies  surprised  only  occa- 
sional travellers,  were  reported  in  Journals 
under  the  name  of  wonders,  and  bore  no 
danger  to  mankind  which  was  not  yet  one. 

But  now  during  the  past  few  decades,  Im- 
perceptibly, suddenly,  mankind  has  become 

one — hopefully   one   and  dangerously   one 

so  that  the  concussions  and  Inflammations 
of  one  of  Its  parts  are  almost  Instantaneously 
passed  on  to  others,  sometimes  lacking  m 
any  kind  of  necessary  immunity.  Mankind 
has  become  one,  but  not  steadfastly  one  as 
communities  or  even  nations  used  to  be; 
not  united  through  years  of  mutual  experi- 
ence, neither  through  poosesslon  of  a  single 
eye,  affectionately  called  crooked,  nor  yet 
through  a  common  native  language,  but. 
surpassing  all  barriers,  through  International 
broadcasting  and  print.  An  avalanche  of 
events  descends  up<»i  us — In  one  minute 
half  the  world  hears  of  their  ^lash.  But  the 
yardstick  by  which  to  meastu'e  those  events 
and  to  evaluate  them  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  world— 
this  Is  not  and  cannot  be  conveyed  via  sound- 
waves and  in  newspaper  columns.  For  these 
yardsticks  were  matured  and  asslmUated  over 
too  many  years  of  too  spedflc  conditions  In 
Individual  countries  and  societies;  they  can- 
not be  exchanged  in  mld-elr.  In  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  men  apply  their  own  hard- 
earned  values  to  events,  and  they  Judge 
stubbornly,  confidently,  only  according  to 
their  own  scales  of  values  and  never  accord- 
ing to  any  others. 

And  if  there  are  not  many  such  different 
scales  of  values  In  the  world,  there  are  at 
least  several;  one  for  evaluating  events  near 
at  hand,  another  tat  events  far  away;  aging 
societies  possess  one,  young  societies  an- 
other; unsuccessful  people  one,  successful 
people  another.  The  divergent  sctdes  of 
values  scream  in  discordance,  they  dazzle  and 
daze  us,  and  so  that  It  might  not  be  painful 
we  steer  clear  of  all  other  values,  as  though 
from  Insanity,  as  though  from  Illusion,  and 
we  confidently  Judge  the  whole  world  ac- 
cording to  our  own  home  values.  Which  is 
why  we  take  for  the  greater,  more  painful 
and  less  bearable  disaster  not  that  which  Is 
in  fact  greater,  more  painful  and  less  bear- 
able, but  that  which  lies  closest  to  us.  Every- 
thing which  is  further  away,  which  does  not 
threaten  this  very  day  to  Invade  our  thresh- 
old— with  all  Its  groans,  Its  stifled  cries,  its 
destroyed  lives,  even  If  It  Involves  millions 
of  victims — this  we  consider  on  the  whole 
to  be  perfectly  bearable  and  of  tolerable 
proportions. 

In  one  part  of  the  world,  not  so  long  ago. 
under  persecutions  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Romans',  hvmdreds  of  thousands 
of  silent  Christians  gave  up  their  lives  for 
their  belief  in  God.  In  the  other  hemisphere 
a  certain  madman  (and  no  doubt  he  is  not 
alone),  speeds  across  the  ocean  to  deliver  us 
from  religion— with  a  thrust  of  steel  Into 
the  high  priest!  He  has  calculated  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us  according  to  his  personal 
scale  of  values! 

That  which  from  a  distance,  according  to 
one  scale  of  values,  appears  as  enviable  and 
flourishing  freedom,  at  close  quarters,  and 
according  to  other  values,  is  felt  to  be  In- 
furiating constraint  callli:^  for  buses  to  be 
overthrown.  That  which  In  one  part  of  the 
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world  might  represent  a  dream  of  Incredible 
prosperity.  In  another  has  the  exasperating 
effect  of  wild  exploitation  demanding  Im- 
mediate strike.  There  are  different  scales  of 
values  for  natviral  catastrophles;  a  flood 
craving  two  hundred  thousand  lives  seems 
less  significant  than  our  local  accident.  There 
are  different  scales  of  values  for  personal 
Insults:  sometimes  even  an  Ironic  smUe  or 
a  dismissive  gesture  Is  humiliating,  while  at 
others  cruel  beatings  are  forgiven  as  an  un- 
fortunate Joke.  There  are  different  scales  of 
values  for  punishment  and  wickedness:  ac- 
cording to  one,  a  month's  arrest,  banishment 
to  the  country,  or  an  Isolation-cell  where  one 
Is  fed  on  white  rolls  and  milk,  shatters  the 
Imagination  and  fills  the  newspaper  columns 
with  rage.  While  according  to  another,  prison 
sentences  of  twenty-five  years,  isolation-cells 
where  the  walls  are  covered  In  Ice  and  the 
prisoners  stripped  to  their  underclothes, 
lunatic  asylums  for  the  sane,  and  countless 
unreasonable  people  who  for  some  reason 
will  keep  running  away,  shot  on  the  fron- 
tiers— all  this  Is  common  and  accepted.  While 
the  mind  is  especially  at  peace  concerning 
that  exotic  part  of  the  world  about  which 
we  know  virtually  nothing,  from  which  we 
do  not  even  receive  news  of  events,  but  only 
the  trivial,  out-of-date  guesses  of  a  few 
correspondents. 

Yet  we  cannot  reproach  human  vision  for 
this  duality,  for  the  dumfounded  incompre- 
hension of  another  man's  distant  grief,  man 
Is  Just  made  that  way.  But  for  the  whole  of 
mankind,  compressed  Into  a  single  lump, 
such  mutual  Incomprehension  presents  the 
threat  of  Imminent  and  violent  destruction. 
One  world,  one  mankind  cannot  exist  In  the 
face  of  six,  four  or  even  two  scales  of  val- 
ues: we  shall  be  torn  apart  by  this  disparity 
of  rhythm,  this  disparity  of  vibrations. 

A  man  with  two  hearts  is  not  for  this  world, 
neither  shall  we  be  able  to  live  side  by  side 
on  one  Earth. 

But  who  will  co-ordinate  these  value 
scales,  and  how?  Who  will  create  for  mankind 
one  system  of  interpretation,  valid  for  good 
and  evil  deeds,  for  the  unbearable  and  the 
bearable,  as  they  are  differentiated  today? 
Who  will  make  clear  to  mankind  wliat  is 
really  heavy  and  Intolerable  and  what  only 
grazes  the  skin  locally?  Who  will  direct  the 
anger  to  that  which  is  most  terrible  and  not 
to  that  which  Is  nearer?  Who  might  succeed 
in  transferring  such  as  understanding  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  bimian  ezp>er- 
ience?  Who  might  succeed  In  impressing 
upon  a  bigoted,  stubborn  human  creature 
the  distant  Joy  and  brief  of  others,  an  un- 
derstanding of  dimensions  and  deceptions, 
which  he  himself  has  never  experienced? 
Propaganda,  constraint,  scientific  proof — all 
are  useless.  But  unfortunately  there  does 
exist  a  means  in  our  world!  That  means  Is 
art.  That  means  is  literature. 

They  can  perform  a  miracle:  they  can 
overcome  man's  detrimental  peculiarity  of 
learning  only  from  personal  experience  so 
that  the  experience  of  other  people  passes 
him  by  in  vain.  From  man  to  man,  as  he 
completes  this  brief  spell  on  earth,  art  trans- 
fers the  whole  weight  of  an  unfamiliar,  life- 
long experience  with  all  its  burdens.  In  col- 
ours, its  sap  of  life;  It  recreates  In  the  fiesh 
an  unknown  experience  and  allows  iis  to 
possess  it  as  our  own. 

And  even  more,  much  more  than  that; 
both  countries  and  whole  continents  repeat 
?ach  other's  mistakes  with  time  lapses  which 
can  amotmt  to  centtirles.  Then,  one  would 
think,  It  would  all  be  so  obvious  I  But  no; 
that  which  some  nations  have  already  ex- 
perienced, considered  and  rejected,  is  sud- 
denly discovered  by  others  to  be  the  latest 
word.  And  here  again,  the  only  substitute 
for  an  experience  we  oirrselves  have  never 
lived  through  Is  art,  literature.  They  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  ability:  beyond  distinctions 


of  language,  custom,  social  structure  they 
can  convey  the  Itfe  experience  of  one  whole 
nation  to  another.  To  an  experienced  nation 
they  can  convey  a.  harsh  national  trial  last- 
ing many  decades,  at  beet  sparing  an  entire 
nation  from  a  superfluous,  or  mistaken,  or 
even  disastrous  course,  thereby  curtailing  the 
meanderlngs  of  htiman  hlstCMy. 

It  is  this  great  and  noble  property  of  axX, 
that  I  urgently  recall  to  yoii  today  from  the 
Nobel  tribune. 

And  literature  conveys  Irrefutable  con- 
densed experience  In  yet  another  Invaluable 
direction;  namely,  from  generation  to  gen- 
era*  ion.  Thus  it  becomes  the  living  memcffy 
of  the  nation.  Thus  It  preserves  and  kindles 
within  Itself  the  flame  of  her  spent  history, 
in  a  form  which  Is  safe  from  deformaton  and 
slander.  In  this  way  literature,  together  with 
lanpuage,  protects  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

(In  recent  times  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  talk  of  the  levelling  out  of  nations,  of 
the  disappearance  of  different  races  In  the 
melting-pot  of  contemporary  civilization.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  but  Its  dis- 
cussion remains  another  question.  Here  It  Is 
merely  fitting  to  say  that  the  dlsappjearance 
of  nations  would  have  Improverlshed  us  no 
less  than  If  all  men  had  become  alike,  with 
one  personality  and  one  face.  Nations  are  the 
wealth  of  mankind,  its  collective  personal- 
ities; the  very  least  of  them  wears  its  own 
special  colours  and  bears  within  Itself  a 
special  facet  of  divine  intention.) 

But  woe  to  that  nation  whose  literature 
is  disturbed  by  the  Intervention  of  power. 
Because  that  is  not  Just  a  violation  against 
"freedom  of  print".  It  Is  the  closing  down  of 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  a  slashing  to  pieces 
of  its  memory.  The  nation  ceases  to  be  mind- 
ful of  itself,  it  is  deprived  of  Its  spiritual 
unity,  and  despite  a  supposedly  common 
language,  compatriots  suddenly  cease  to 
understand  one  another.  Silent  generations 
grow  old  and  die  without  ever  having  talked 
about  themselves,  either  to  each  other  or  to 
their  descendants.  When  such  as  Achmatova 
and  Zamjatln — interred  alive  throughout 
their  lives — are  condemned  to  create  In 
silence  \mtil  they  die.  never  hearing  the  echo 
of  their  written  words,  then  that  Is  not  only 
their  personal  tragedy,  but  a  sorrow  to  the 
whole  nation,  a  danger  to  the  whole  nation. 

In  some  cases  moreover — when  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  a  silence  the  whole  of  history 
ceases  to  be  understood  In  its  entirety — It 
Is  a  danger  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

At  various  times  and  in  various  countries 
there  have  arisen  heated,  angry  and  exquisite 
debates  as  to  whether  art  and  the  artist 
should  be  free  to  live  for  themselves,  or 
whether  they  should  be  for  ever  mindful  of 
their  duty  towards  society  and  serve  it  albeit 
In  an  unprejudiced  way.  For  me  there  is 
no  dilemma,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  raising 
once  again  the  train  of  arguments.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  addresses  on  this  subject 
was  actually  Albert  Camus'  Nobel  speech,  and 
I  would  happily  subscribe  to  his  conclu- 
sions. Indeed  Russia  literature  has  for  sev- 
eral decades  manifested  an  inclination  not 
to  become  too  lost  In  contemplation  of  Itself, 
not  to  flutter  about  too  frivolously.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  continue  this  tradition  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Russian  lieratvue  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  notions  that  a  writer 
can  do  much  within  his  society,  and  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  so. 

Let  us  not  violate  the  right  of  the  artist  to 
express  exclusively  his  own  experiences  and 
Introspections,  disregarding  everything  that 
happens  In  the  world  beyond.  Let  us  not 
demand  of  the  artist,  but — reproach,  beg, 
urge  and  entice  him — that  we  may  be  allowed 
to  do.  After  all.  only  In  part  does  he  himself 
develop  his  talent;  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
blown  Into  him  at  birth  as  a  flnlsh  product, 
and  the  gift  of  talent  Imposes  responsibility 
on  bis  free  will.  Let  us  assume  tha'  the  artist 


does  not  owe  anybody  anything:  nevertheless, 
it  is  painful  to  see  how,  by  retiring  into  his 
self-made  vwirlds  or  the  spaces  of  his  subjec- 
tive whims,  he  can  surrender  the  real  world 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  mercenary,  if 
not  worthless,  If  not  Insane. 

Our  twentieth  centiu-y  has  proved  to  be 
more  cruel  than  preceding  centuries,  and  the 
first  fifty  years  have  not  erased  all  its  horrors. 
Our  world  Is  rent  asunder  by  those  same  old 
cave-Ege  emotions  of  greed,  envy,  isck  of  con- 
trol, mutual  hostility  which  have  picked  up 
In  passing  respectable  jjEeudonyms  like  class 
struggle,  racial  conflict,  struggle  of  the 
masses,  trade-union  disputes.  The  primeval 
refusal  to  accept  a  compromise  has  been 
turned  into  a  theoretical  principle  and  is  eon- 
slr^ered  the  virtue  of  orthodoTv.  It  demands 
millions  of  sacrifices  in  ceaseless  civil  wars, 
it  drvims  into  our  souls  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unchanging,  universal  concepts  of 
goodness  and  Justice,  that  they  are  all  fluc- 
tuating and  Inconstant.  Therefore  the  rule — 
always  do  what's  most  profitable  to  your 
party.  Any  professional  group  no  sooner  sc?3 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  break  off  a  p'.ece, 
even  if  It  be  unearned,  even  if  it  be  super- 
fluo'js,  than  it  breaks  it  off  there  and  then 
and  no  m:;tter  If  the  whole  of  society  comes 
tumbling  down.  As  seen  from  the  outside. 
the  amplitude  of  the  tossir.gs  of  western 
society  Is  approaching  that  point  beyond 
which  the  system  becomes  metastable  and 
must  f?.U.  Violence,  less  and  less  embarrassed 
by  the  limits  imposed  by  centuries  of  lawful- 
ness. Is  brazenly  and  victoriously  striding 
across  the  whole  world,  unconcerned  that  Its 
infertility  has  been  demonstrated  and  proved 
many  times  In  history.  IMiat  is  more,  it  is 
not  simply  crude  power  that  triumphs 
abroad,  but  Its  exultant  Justification.  Tne 
world  Is  being  inundated  by  the  brazen  con- 
viction that  power  can  do  anything,  J-ostice 
nothing.  Dostoevsky's  Devils — apparently  a 
provincial  nightmare  fantasy  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— are  crawling  across  the  whole  world 
in  front  of  our  very  eyes.  Infesting  countries 
where  they  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of; 
and  by  means  '-f  the  hijackings,  kidnappings, 
explosions  and  flres  of  recent  years  they  aro 
announcing  their  determination  to  shake  and 
destroy  civilization!  And  they  may  well 
succeed.  The  young,  at  an  ag-*  when  they 
have  not  yet  any  experience  other  than 
sexual,  when  they  do  not  yet  have  years  o'. 
personal  suffering  and  personal  understand- 
ing behind  them,  are  Jubilantly  repeatint; 
our  depraved  Russian  blunders  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  discovering  something  new. 
They  acclaim  the  latest  wretched  degradation 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Red  Guards  as  a 
Joyous  example.  In  shallow  lack  of  u.'ider- 
standing  of  the  age-old  essence  of  mankind, 
in  the  naive  confidence  of  iuexperienced 
hearts  they  cry:  let  us  drive  away  those  cruel, 
greedy  oppressors,  goveriunents.  and  the  new- 
ones  (we!),  having  laid  aside  grenades  and 
rifies,  will  be  Just  and  understanding.  Far 
from  it!  .  .  .  Bu:  of  those  %ho  have  liveci 
more  and  understand,  those  who  covUd  op- 
pose these  young — many  do  not  dare  opposf , 
they  even  svick  up.  auythiug  not  to  appear 
"conservative".  Another  Russian  phenome- 
non of  the  nineteenth  century  which  Dos- 
toevsky called  Slavery  to  Progressive  Quirks. 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means 
retreated  into  the  past;  It  was  not  merely  a 
brief  epi«;cde.  I  even  venture  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  Munich  prevails  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  tlnild  civilized  world  has  found 
nothing  with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  a  svidden  revival  of  barefBwed  barbarity, 
other  than  concessions  and  smiles.  The  spirit 
of  Munich  is  a  slck!',ess  of  the  will  of  success- 
ful people,  it  Is  the  dally  condition  of  those 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  thlrf--, 
after  prosperity  at  any  price,  to  matertsl 
well-be irg    as    the    chief    goal    of    earthly 
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existence.  Sucb  people — and  Uiere  are  n^any 
In  to-day's  world — elect  paselvlty  and  retreat. 
Just  so  as  their  accustomed  UXa  mlgbt  drag 
ca  a  bit  longer,  just  so  as  not  to  step  over 
the  threslxold  ot  bAKUUlp  to>day — and  to- 
morrow, you'll  see.  It  wUl  all  be  aU  rigbi. 
(But  U  wUl  never  be  aU  right!  The  price  of 
cowardice  will  only  be  evil;  we  shall  reap 
courage  and  victory  only  when  we  dare  to 
mak*  sacrifices.) 

And  on  top  of  this  we  are  threatened  by 
destrucUon  in  the  tact  that  the  physically 
compressed,  strained  world  is  not  allowed 
to  blend  spiritually;  the  molecules  of  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy  ace  not  allowed  to  Jump 
over  from,  one  half  to  the  other.  This  pre- 
sents a  rampant  danger:  The  suppression  of 
Infonnatl^n.  between  the  paji«  of  the  planet. 
Contemporary  science  knows  that  suppres- 
sion of  informatliin  leads  to  entropy  and 
total  destruction.  Siippreasion  of  Information 
renders  International  signatiiies  and  agree- 
ments illusory;  within  a  muffled  zone  It  costs 
nothing  to  reinterpret  any  agreement,  even 
simpler— to  forget  it,  as  though  it  had  never 
really  axlsted.  (OrweU  understood  this  su- 
premely.) A  muJHed  zone  Is,  as  It  were,  pop- 
xilated  not  by  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  but 
by  an  expeditionary  corps  from  Mars;  the 
pec^le  know  nothing  Intelligent  about  the 
rest  of  th*  Earth  and  are  prepared  to  go  and 
trample  it  down  in  the  holy  conviction  that 
the?  come  as  "liberators". 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  great 
hopes  of  mankind,  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization was  born.  Alas,  in  an  ixmnoral  world 
this  too  grew  up  to  be  immoral.  It  is  not  a 
United  Nations  Organization  but  a  United 
Governments  OrganlzaUon  where  all  gov- 
ernments stand  equal;  those  wWch  are  freely 
elected,  those  Imposed  forcibly,  and  those 
which  have  seized  power  with  weapons.  Re- 
lying on  the  mercenary  partlalRy  of  the 
malority  UNO  Jealously  guards  the  freedom 
of  some  nations  and  neglects  the  freedom  of 
^^ers.  As  a  result  of  an  obedient  vote  It 
decTtaed  to  undertake  the  InvesUgation  of 
private  appeals— the  groans,  screams  and 
fteseechtngs  of  humble  Individual  plain  peo- 
ple—not large  enough  a  catch  for  such  a 
great  organlratlon.  UNO  made  no  effort  to 
make  the  Declaration  of  Ettiman  Rights,  Its 
***"*  ^ocumerrt  In  twenty-flve  years,  into  an 
obligatory  condition  of  mi«mbershlp  con- 
fronting me  governments.  Thus  It  betrayed 
those  humble  people  Into  the  will  of  the 
goyemments  wfilrtl  ttiey  had  not  chosen. 

It  would  segm  tHat  the  appearance  of  the 
eontemponiry  world  rests  solely  In  the  hands 
of  the  scientists;  all  mankind's  technical 
steps  are  determined  by  them.  It  would  seem 
that  tt  Is  precisely  on  the  international  good- 
will of  Bclentlsts.  and  not  of  poJi*lclans,  that 
the  direction  of  the  world  sb^tfid  depend.  All 
the  more  so  since  taie  example  of  the  few 
shows  how  much  could  be  achieved  were  they 
all  to  pun  together.  But  no;  scientists  have 
not  manifested  any  clear  attempt  to  become 
an  tmpartant,  Independently  active  force  of 
mankind.  They  spend  entire  congresses  tn 
renouncing  the  sufferings  of  others;  better 
to  stay  safely  within  the  precincts  of  science. 
That  same  spirit  of  Munich  has  spread  above 
them  Its  enfeebling  wings. 

What  then  Is  the  pLice  and  role  of  the 
writer  In  this  cruel,  dynamic,  split  world  on 
the  brink  of  its  ten  destructions?  After  all 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  letting  off  rock- 
ets, we  do  not  even  push  the  lowliest  of 
handcarts,  we  are  quite  scorned  by  those  who 
respect  only  material  power.  Is  it  not  natural 
for  ii8  too  to  step  back,  to  lose  faith  la  the 
steadfastness  af  goedness.  in  the  Indivisibility 
of  truth,  and  to  Juat  impart  to  the  world  our 
bitter,  detached  observations:  tK}w  mankind 
has  become  hopelessly  corrupt,  how  men  have 
dfiffcnerate^.  and  hew  difficult  It  Is  for  the 
few  taeaiitUul  and  refined  souls  t«  Uve 
aiiKUigst  then? 

But  we  have  not  even  recourse  to  this 


fUght.  An3^one  wiha  has  once  taken  up  the 
wwd  can  never  again  evade  it;  a  writer  Is 
Bot  the  detaabed  Judga  of  hla  compatriots 
and  c«at«ioi;K>rarlea,  ha  is  an  accoanplic«  to 
aU,  tha  evil  oaaamittcd  In  his  native  land  or 
by  his  couQtcyman.  And  U  the  tanks  of  his 
fatherland  tuiv*  Oooded  tha  aaphalt  of  a 
foreign  capital  with  blood,  then  the  brown 
SfKita  have  alapped  against  the  face  of  the 
writer  forever.  And  if  one  fatal  night  they 
suffocated  his  sleeping,  trusting  Friend,  then 
the  palms  of  the  writer  bear  the  bruises  from 
that  rope.  And  if  his  jieung  fellow -citizens 
breeally  declace  the  superiority  of  depravity 
aver  honest  work,  if  they  give  themselves 
over  to  drugs  or  seize  kostagea,  then  their 
stink  mingles  with  the  breath  of  the  writer. 

Shall  we  have  the  temerity  to  declare  that 
wo  are  not  responaiblo  lor  the  sores  of 
the  preseat  day  world? 

However,  I  am  cbeerod  by  a  vlLil  aware- 
ness of  world  literature  ne  of  a  lingle  huge 
heart,  beating  out  the  c&res  and  troubles  of 
OUT  world,  albeit  presented  and  perceived 
differently  In  each  of  its  comers. 

Apart  from  age-old  national  literatures 
there  existed,  even  in  paet  ages,  the  concep- 
tion, of  world  Uteratuie  as  an  anthology 
akirtiug  the  height*  of  the  national  Uter- 
atures,  and  as  the  sum  tctal  of  mutuaJ  liter- 
ary Influences.  But  there  occured  a  lapse  in 
time:  readers  and  writers  Isecame  acquainted 
with  writers  of  other  tonG;ues  only  after  a 
time  laf)se,  sometimes  lasting  centuries,  so 
that  mutual  influences  were  aJao  delayed  and 
the  anthology  of  national  literary  heights 
was  revealed  only  in  the  ey<33  of  descendants, 
not  of  contemporaries. 

But  to-day,  between  the  writers  of  oae 
country  and  the  writers  and  readers  of  an- 
other, there  la  a  reciprocity  if  not  instantaue- 
oua  then  almAst  so.  I  uperience  this  with 
myself.  Thoae  of  my  books  whlcli,  alas,  have 
not  been  printed  in  mji  own  country  have 
soon  found  a  responsive,  world-wide  audi- 
ence, deeplta  hurried  aad  often  bad  trans- 
lations. Such  distinguished  western  writers 
aa  Heinrlch  Boll  have  undertaken  critical 
analysis  of  them.  All  these  last  ycar.s,  when 
my  work  and  freedom  have  not  come  crash- 
ing down,  when  contrary  to  the  law  of 
gravity  they  have  hung  suspended  as  though 
on  air,  as  though  on  nothing — on  the  in- 
visible dumb  tension  of  a  sympathetic  public 
membrane;  then  it  was  with  grateful 
warmth,  and  quite  unexpectedly  for  myself, 
that  I  leaciU  of  the  further  support  of  the 
International  brotherhood  of  writers.  On  my 
fiftieth  birthday  I  was  a»tonlshed  to  receive 
congratulations  from  wcllknown  western 
writers.  No  pressure  on  me  caine  to  pass  by 
uunoticed.  During  my  dangerous  weeks  of 
exclusion  from  the  Wrltora'  Union  the  Wall 
of  Defence  advanced  by  the  world's  prom- 
inent writers  protected  me  from  worse  per- 
secutions; and  Norwegiaa  writers  and  artists 
hospitably  prepared  a  roof  for  me,  in  the 
event  of  my  threatened  exile  being  put  into 
effect.  Finally  even  the  advancement  of  my 
name  for  the  Nobel  Prize  was  raised  not  In 
the  country  where  I  Uvo  and  write,  but  by 
Francois  Uaurlac  and  his  colleagues.  And 
later  still  entire  natioaal  writers'  unions 
have  expressed  their  support  for  me. 

Thus  I  have  vuiderstcod  and  left  that 
would  literature  is  no  longer  an  abstract  an- 
thology, nor  a  gener.Uizatlon  invented  by 
literary  historians;  It  i«  rather  a  certain 
conunoii  body  and  a  common  spirit,  a  living 
heartfelt  unity  reflecting  the  growing  unity 
of  mankind.  State  frontiers  stUl  turn  crim- 
son, heated  by  electric  wire  and  bursts  of  ma- 
chine fire;  and  various  ministries  of  internal 
affairs  still  Uiink  that  literature  too  is  an 
"Internal  affair"  falling  under  their  Juris- 
diction; newspaper  headlines  still  display: 
"No  right  to, interfere  in  oair  Internal  affairs!" 
Whereas  there  are  no  Uiternai  affairs  left 
on  our  crowded  Earth!  And  mankind's  sole 
salvation  lies  In  everyone  making  everything 
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his  business;  in  tbe  peopla  of  tho  E^ist  being 
vitally  concerned  with  what  la  thought  in 
the  West,  the  people  of  tho  West  vitally  con- 
cerned with  what  goes  on  In  the  Bast.  And 
Uterature,  as  one  of  the  most  sensitive,  re- 
sponsive Instruments  posoeased  by  the  hu- 
man creature,  has  beeoi  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt,  aaetanllate,  to  eatcli  hold  of  this  feel- 
ing of  a  growing  unity  of  maoklnd.  And  so 
I  turn  with  confidence  to  the  world  llteratwe 
of  to-day — to  hundreds  of  friends  whom  I 
have  ne^-er  met  in  the  flesk  and  whom  I  may 
never  see. 

Friends  I  Let  ua  try  to  h«lp  Lf  we  are  worth 
anything  at  alll  Who  from  time  Inusaemorial 
has  oonstitutBd  the  unttlag  not  the  dividing 
strength  in  your  coimtrlaa,  lac^ated  by  dis- 
cordant parities,  movements,  casts  and 
groups?  There  in  Iti  essence  is  the  poeltlon 
of  writers:  expreaeeTa  of  tbeip  native  lan- 
guage— the  chief  binding  ftaxe  of  tiie  nation, 
of  the  very  eartn  its  people  occupy,  and  at 
best  of  Its  national  spirit. 

I  believe  that  world.  Iltecattne  has  It  in 
its  power  to  help  mankind.  In  these  its 
troubled  hours,  to  see  Itself  as  It  really  te, 
notwithstanding  tbe  Indoctrinations  of 
prejudiced  peopio  and  parties.  World  liter- 
ature has  It  In  Its  power  to  oonrvey  condensed 
experience  from  one  land  to  another  so  that 
we  might  cease  to  be  split  and  dazzled,  that 
the  different  scales  of  values  might  be  made 
to  agree,  and  oiie  nation  learn  oorroctly  and 
concisely  the  true  history  of  another  with 
such  strength  of  recognition  and  palnfal 
awareness  as  It  had  Itself  experienced  the 
same,  and  thus  might  i%  be  sjjared  from 
repeating  the  same  cruel  mJatakes.  And  per- 
haps under  such  conditions  we  artists  will 
be  able  to  cultivate  within  oorselvea  a  field 
of  vision  tw  embrace  the  whole  world :  1b  the 
centre  observing  like  any  other  hcman  toeing 
that  which  lies  neartoy,  at  the  edges  we  shall 
begin  to  draw  In  that  which  Is  happening 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  we  shall  cor- 
relate, and  we  shall  observe  world  propor- 
tions. 

And  who,  if  not  writers,  are  to  pass  Ju«Jg- 
ment — not  only  on  their  unsuccessful  goT- 
emments,  (In  some  states  thb  Is  tfte  easiest 
way  to  earn  one's  bread,  the  occupation  of 
any  man  who  Is  not  lazy)  < — tiuX  also  on  tt»e 
people  themselves.  In  tbetr  cowardly  humili- 
ation or  self-satlsfled  weakness?  WHo  is  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  nght-welght  sprints 
of  youth,  and  on  the  joimg  ptra*©  brand- 
ishing their  knives? 

We  shall  be  told:  wftat  can  literature 
possibly  do  against  the  ratbiesa  onslaught  ef 
open  violence?  But  let  t»  not  forget  that 
violence  does  not  Hv©  alone -and  Is  not  capabte 
of  living  alone:  It  Is  necessarily  Interwoven 
with  falsehood.  Between  tkem  lies  tbe  most 
Intimate,  the  deepest  of  natural  bonds.  Vio- 
lence finds  Its  only  refuge  in  falsehood,  false- 
hood its  only  support  In  violence.  Any  man 
who  has  once  acelatoned  violence  as  his 
method  mxint  Inexorably  chose  falsehood  as 
hi.')  principle.  At  Its  birth  violence  acts  openly 
and  even  with  pride.  But  no  sooner  does  It 
become  strong,  firmly  established,  than  It 
senses  the  rarefaction  of  the  ah"  around  It 
and  It  cannot  continue  to  exist  without 
descending  Into  a  fog  of  lies,  clothing  them 
in  sweet  talk.  It  does  not  always,  not  neces- 
sarily, openly  throttle  the  throat,  more  often 
It  demands  from  its  subjects  only  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  falsehood,  oaly  complicity  in 
falsehood. 

And  the  simple  step  of  a  simple  courageous 
man  is  not  to  partake  In  falsehood,  not  to 
support  false  actlona!  Let  that  entw  the 
wortd,  let  it  even  reign  Ib  tko  world — but  not 
with  my  help.  But  writer*  and  artists  can 
achieve  more:  they  can  conquer  falsehood! 
In  the  struggle  with  falsehood  art  always  did 
win  and  it  always  does  win  I  Openly.  Irrefuta- 
bly for  everyone!  Falsehood  can  hold  out 
against  much  In  this  worltj  but  not  against 
art. 
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And  no  sooner  wUl  falsehood  be  dispersed 
than  the  nakedness  of  violence  will  be  re- 
vealed In  ah  Its  ugliness — and  violence,  de- 
crepit, wUl  fall. 

That  Is  why,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  we 
are  able  to  help  the  world  in  Its  white-hot 
hour.  Not  by  making  the  excuse  of  possessing 
no  weapons,  and  not  by  giving  ourselves  over 
to  n  frivolous  life — but  by  going  to  war ! 

Proverbs  about  truth  are  well-loved  In  Rus- 
sian. They  give  steady  and  sometimes  striking 
expression  to  the  not  Inconsiderable  harsh 
national  experience: 

One  word  of  truth  shall  outweigh  the  whole 
world. 

And  It  Is  here,  on  an  Imaginary  fantasy,  a 
breach  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  mass  and  energy,  that  I  base  both  my  own 
activity  and  my  appeal  to  the  writers  of  the 
whole  world. 


TOBACCO  ROAD:  A  DEAD  END 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
week  of  January  28,  1974,  WMAL  in 
Washington  broadcast  a  series  of  edi- 
torials concerning  the  smoking  hazard 
and  public  policy.  I  believe  that  these 
editoiials  are  excellent  expressions  of 
the  concern  of  thousands  of  other  Amer- 
icans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  WMAL  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tobacco  Road:  A  Dead  End 

Are  you  stUl  dying  for  a  smoke?  If  you're 
a  heavy  smoker,  the  answer  la  probably  yes. 

We  sympathize.  For  many,  smoking  is  a 
habit  too  hard  to  break.  For  others,  it's  a 
pleasant  experience. 

StUl  others  have  kicked  the  habit  only  to 
find  themselves  lighting  up  again  in  a  period 
of  stress. 

There  are  58  million  In  America  and  the 
figure  goes  up  every  day. 

That's  why  researchers  are  taking  a  differ- 
ent approach.  At  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, they're  trying  to  make  a  less  haz- 
ardous cigarette.  The  Idea  is  to  take  out  the 
harmful  substances  and  leave  in  those  that 
give  the  smoker  pleasure. 

Department  of  Agrlcultxire  researchers  are 
trying  to  breed  the  daligerous  products  out 
of  the  tobacco  plant. 

Tobacco  road  may  be  a  dead  end  but  we  re 
kidding  ourselves  If  we  think  Americans  are 
going  to  give  it  up. 

Congress  should  spend  more  money  for 
research  of  the  kind  going  on  at  the  Cancer 
Institute. 

If  you  agree,  let  your  Congressman  know. 

Smoking — A  Nationai.  ABSURDrrr 

It's  time  the  Federal  government  ended 
its  hypocrisy  over  smoking. 

The  record  Is  a  lesson  In  absurdity:  Ten 
years  ago,  the  Surgeon  General  linked  smok- 
ing to  cancer. 

Later,  the  government  forced  manufac- 
turers to  print  health  warnings  on  cigarette 
packages. 

Then,  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  was  banned. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  is  spending  66  million  dollars  on 
various  tobacco  support  programs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  is  given  only  10  million 
dollars  for  research  on  cigarette-related  ail- 
ments and  anti-smoking  educational  cam- 
paigns. 

With  one  hand.  Uncle  Sam  spends  to  grow 
and  seU  the  stuff;  with  the  other,  he  spends 
to  issue  warnings  against  buying  it. 


This  Is  wasteful.  That  66  million  dollars 
should  be  spent  to  help  those  who  are  sick 
because  of  smoking,  to  dlscoiu^ge  youngsters 
from  starting,  and  to  encourage  smokers  to 
stop. 


And  If  you  smoke,  take  a  look  at  that 
pretty  package  and  think  about  what's 
really  Inside. 


Smoking  and  Teenagers 

WMAL  believes  that  American  teenagers 
are  better  educated  and  more  Independent 
than  their  counterparts  of  a  generation  ago. 

That's  why  we're  surprised  to  see  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  Increasing  In  this  pace- 
setting  group. 

Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  former  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, who  issued  the  report  that  linked  smok- 
ing and  cancer,  is  discouraged  by  this  trend. 
Young  people  are  smoking  at  earlier  ages 
and  there's  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  girls  who  smoke. 

It's  not  difficult  to  understand  why.  Among 
other  things,  young  people  are  bombarded 
by  ads  that  make  smoking  look  like  the 
thing  to  do.  Many  have  swallowed  the  pitch. 

Young  people  have  expressed  their  Inde- 
pendence In  many  ways  .  .  .  dress,  attitude 
and  life-style.  Now  they  have  a  chance  to 
say  no  to  the  tobacco  Industry. 

And  the  federal  government  could  help  by 
spending  more  money  on  anti-smoking  cam- 
paigns. 

Call,  write  or  visit  yovir  Congressman.  Let 
him  know  how  absurd  It  Is  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  tobacco  sup- 
port programs  while  spending  so  little  to  dis- 
courage youngsters  from  lighting  up. 


M.\KING  Cigarettes  Hard  To  Get 

It's  an  old  trick — giving  up  smoking  by 
making  It  more  difficult  to  get  a  cigarette. 

We  should  try  It  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Let's  make  it  a  real  hassle  to  buy  cig- 
arettes. 

We  could  ban  cigarette  vending  machines. 

Then,  we  can  conflue  cigarette  sales  to 
drug  stores — or  even  liquor  stores. 

If  people  really  did  have  to  walk  a  mile 
for  a  Camel — maybe  they  wouldn't. 

Let's  outlaw  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  teen- 
agers under  18. 

That's  the  way  our  liquor  laws  are  vn-lt- 
ten — and  we  see  no  reason  to  make  cigarettes 
more  available  than  alcohol. 

After  all — we  are  talking  about  a  poison- 
ous, cancer-causing  substance. 

This  could  be  a  good  legislative  program 
for  cancer  societies. 

Let's  get  on  the  backs  of  our  law  makers. 
The  least  we  can  do  Is  make  It  more  difficult 
to  buy  our  favorite  poison,  and  easier  to 
give  it  up. 

Some  Plain  Tai.k 

Cigarettes  should  be  packaged  In  plain 
wrappers.  If  we  had  our  way,  the  wrapper 
would  bear  a  skull  and  croasbones  and  tbe 
words:   Cancer-causing  substance  inside. 

To  do  less  is  a  waste  of  time.  Look  at  the 
record:  In  1967,  the  government  forced  man- 
ufacturers to  label  cigarette  packages  with 
these  bland  words:  Caution:  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing May  Be  Hazardous  To  Your  Health. 

Three  years  later,  the  government  changed 
caution  to  warning  and  added  these  words: 
The  Surgeon  General  has  determined  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to  your 
health. 

But  look  what  good  It  did — ten  years  after 
the  Surgeon  General  linked  smoking  and 
cancer,  cigarette  consumption  was  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

Still,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloci  has 
again  asked  Congress  to  beef  up  the  warning 
by  adding  that  smoking  may  cause  death 
from  cancer  and  other  disease. 

We're  convinced  that  even  this  wouldn't 
be  tough  enough.  A  plain  wrapper  with  a 
akull  and  orossbones  might  help.  ' 

Let's  stop  fooling  around  with  fine  print 
when  a  headline  Is  needed. 


FUTURES  TRADING  IN 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  trading 
of  futures  contracts  on  commodities  is 
a  matter  of  gr'rat  importance  and  con- 
cern because  of  its  impact  on  the  lives 
of  every  American.  Last  spring,  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  George  Anthan,  and  James 
Risser  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  wrote 
an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  futuies 
trading.  Recently,  George  Anthan  wrote 
two  more  articles  relating  to  futures 
trading  which  are  worth  our  considera- 
'  tion.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;  follows: 

Tr.«.de  Board  Is  Sh.^ken  bt  Probes 
(By  George  Anthan) 

CiucAco,  III. — The  financial  fortress  that 
Is  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  being  s!iai:e-.i 
by  shock  waves  from  a  once-obscure  14- 
year-old  case  tn  which  the  nation's  biggest 
commodities  exchange  removed  a  veteran 
trader. 

At  that  time,  results  of  the  action  probably 
were  applauded  by  a  significant  number  of 
board  memlsers  because  the  outcome  was 
the  removal  from  their  midst  of  a  trouble- 
some, cantankerous  Austrian  Immigrant  who 
for  15  years  had  been  complaining  to  oS- 
clals  in  Washington  of  illegal  and  unethical 
price  manipulations  and  rigged  futures 
markets. 

But  Bernhard  Rosee,  now  76,  continued  to 
fight,  living  off  $65-a-month  welfare  checks 
and  going  more  than  $100,000  Into  debt  while 
relentlessly  pursuing  legal  vindication  and 
the  return  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  tae 
seat  he  lost  In  1960. 

The  Rosee  (pronounced  "Roh-zay")  case 
has  created  deep  divisions  within  the  Chicago 
commodities  trading  industry,  and  some 
members  of  both  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
of  the  rival  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
agree  it  has  focused  unwanted  publicity  on 
the  exchanges  and  on  their  practices. 

They  are  concerned  the  Rosee  case  can 
highlight  problems  of  the  Industry  at  a  time 
when  a  growing  number  of  Influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  backing  legislation  to 
tighten  federal  control  over  commodities  fu- 
tures trading. 

MEMBER  WORRIED 

One  Board  of  Trade  member  who  long 
has  agreed  that  Rosee  was  unfairly  removed 
from  his  seat  and  deprived  of  his  "livelihood 
now  Is  worried  that  increasing  public  scru- 
tiny could  Jeopardize  his  own  career  and 
perhaps  even  the  existence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  itself. 

A  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  now  is  a  trader  at  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change bald: 

•The  brokers  are  afraid  now.  They're  talk- 
lug  about  losing  their  Investment  In  their 
seats.  But  what  Rosee  has  done  In  the  past 
10  to  15  years  he  has  done  against  the 
toughest  establishment  In  Chicago.  The 
word  'clout'  originated  here,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  has  a  lot  of  'clout.'  " 

How  Ros^ee  challenged  that  clout,  and  the 
details  of  his  overpowering  defeat  In  1960 
at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  provide  an 
Inslgt.t  Into  the  operations  of  the  com- 
modities trading  industry  which.  In  the 
words  of  one  high  exchange  official,  "is  still 
being  run  like  a  private  clu"}." 

Rosee  arrived  in  the  UjS.  from  Austria  In 
the  late  1920's  and  moved  from  New  York 
City    to    Chicago    in    1934.    He    became    a 
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naturalized  dtiaen  In.  lOil  aad  boiight  a 
Mat  on  Uie  Board  et  Trade  In  1044.  Ha  bad 
been  an  experienced  Intematloiua  trarder, 
having  speculated  In.  exchanges  In  London, 
Liverpool,  Bucharest,  Paris  and  Rotterdam. 

A.Kn(  VTVAST 

A  bachelor  and  lmpe«oal»ly  dressed,  he 
was  con£ld«red  something  of  a  bon  vlvant, 
and  It  was  agreed  by  many  of  his  colleagues 
that  he  was  among  th«  most  sncceasful 
ta-adtm  in  ClUe«e«>. 

But  oae  Uwy^  close  to  the  conimodltleB 
industry  here  recalls  that  Boeee  "right  away 
becaiao  llk«  a  hornet,  always  pricking,  al- 
ways stinging.  He  did  what  r.o  otlier  Jew 
had  done  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  began 
to  rock  the  boat." 

A  onethne  ofBdal  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
■aid,  "Jews  oT«r  tbert  at  the  time  dldn  t  get 
out  of  nne.  An  Iilsbmaii,  yes,  but  Booee,  he 
could  not  stay  quiet." 

One  of  the  city's  leading  lawyers,  who 
also  Ls  Jewish,  said.  "BacS  in  the  1940's, 
Chicago  Jews  wctb  not  as  agprsslve  as  Ifew 
York  Jews.  You  have  to  pemeinber  that  at- 
mosphere In  Chicago.  The  decks  wov-  stacked 
against  Bosee." 

The  former  Board  of  Trade  official  said, 
"Rosee  was  a  pain  In  the  neck  to  them.  They 
were  probabry  psychologically  laying  for 
him.  Not  overtly.  No  big  scheme.  But,  like 
In  a  ball  game,  when  you  get  the  chance,  you 
stick  your  fingers  In  a  guy's  eyes.  Did  Rosee 
get  a  shafting  tn  1960?  Of  course  he  did.  But 
In  these  gentlemen's  clubs,   it's  not  overt." 

One  Board  of  Trade  official  conceded  pri- 
vately that  although  some  members  on  ocCsl- 
slon  had  "made  more  noise"  than  Rosee, 
"well,   they  were   men   of   more   tnfhtence." 

PEICE   MAtaPULAnON 

BiOMe  began  hia  career  at  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  by  lafarmiBg  a  eongreasman  and  the 
War  Pood  Administration  that  there  had 
been  a  price  nasmpulation  In  the  rye  futures 
nacket  in  Cbica^n  and  that  tbe  Agrlcultui* 
DepArtmenD  had  aidsd  Ul  tli»  acbeaae. 

The  war  agency  coacliated  there  had  been 
a  sucaeasful  plan  t«  corner  the  market  and 
drive  up  prices,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
moved  belatedly  to  halt  futurea  trading  In 
rye.  But.  Hoaee  saars.  "the  Board  of  Trade  be- 
gan to  watch  me  at  the  same  tune." 

in  ld4a,  Besee  told  the  chairman  of  the 
House  ApproprlaUans  Committse  that  the 
eotton  market  had  been  eomexcd.  and  In  the 
mld-1950's  h»  heittled  with  the  Agrlcultnrs 
Departiaeat  ow  wtiat  he  charged  was  a  deal 
to  fbice  up  the  price  of  soybeans  by  more 
thaix  (1  a  bushel,  enabling  a  group  of  specu- 
latora  to  reap  huge  profita. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Board  at  Trade  di- 
rectors, Rosee  charged  that  top  Agriculture 
Department  officials  were  in  collusion  with 
certain  speculators  in  Chicago. 

He  told  the  directors  that  within  an  hour 
of  informing  the  then  Assistant  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Hutz  that  he  would  request  a 
congressional  investigation,  speculators  be- 
gan dumping  soybean  on  futures,  and  the 
price  quickly  dropped. 

'»^«°'*    COMMITTEE 

Boeee  w«a  raqvested  to  appear  before  tbe 
Board  of  Trade's  business  conduct  commit- 
tee and  Isformetf  tbatt  hia  aotlvitiea  were 
detrimental  to  the  buatution  and  to  Its 
members. 

"I  aald  it  waa  detriraenlM  to  these  maaipv- 
lators,  but  net  t9  the  oountiy,"  Rosee  soye, 
and  he  reoalte  that  be  lost  his  temper  an* 
shouted,  "the  only  way  you  will  stop  me  to 
to  franM  me." 

What  Roeee  refers  to  as  hia  "nlghtmat*^ 
begMt  shortly  aCter  that. 

On  Hot.  »,  I9e»  tbe  brokerage  firm  of 
Baggot  and  Ifcrrtawj,  througti  which  Roaeo 
had  beea  coBtfuettag  hte  tiradaig  business, 
notifled  him  that  hfs  accoaats  there  had  been 
eloMd,  and  that  he  owed  the  company  921,- 
909. 

"I  was  stomietf."  Booee  aald.  "They  had 


been  rafuslng  to  give  me  aecurate  records 
aU  along,  putting  me  off  every  Ume  I  asked 
for  them,  but  I  thought  I  had  more  than 
la  00,000.  I  trusted  theio,  and  I  )uat  thought 
they  would  give  me  a  true  accounting  sooner 
or  later.  Suddenly,  they  tell  me  I  have  no 
money  and  I  owe  them  tS7,000." 

There  is  little  question  but  that  Rosee  was 
not  a  careful  personal  bookkeeper.  He  worked 
mainly  out  of  his  coat  pockets,  keeping  there 
the  small  cards  on  which  commodity  traders 
record  buys  and  sales  involving  trades  that 
could  total  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

TRUSTED    EVXHYBOaV 

"Boaee  trusted  everybody,"  one  of  his 
former  colleagues  here  said.  "He  would  help 
Emybody  wfco  ^-anted  help.  He  was  always 
tiylng  to  make  money  fi>r  other  people.  " 

Jeimes  Baggot,  Jr.,  and  Donald  Morrison, 
partners  In  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  firm. 
later  were  to  teatily  that  Rosee  had  offered 
to  help  them  financially  If  they  needed  as- 
sistance and  Rosee  says  he  had  told  them 
they  "could  have  everything  r  have.  I  trusted 
them,"  Roeee  said,  of  Baggot  and  Morrison. 
After  each  trading  day,  Rosee  tvirned  over 
to  a  Baggot  and  MorrlsoKi  clerk  the  cards  on 
which  his  trades  were  oecorded.  This  Infor- 
mation was  to  be  traneferred  to  a  ledger, 
then  to  so-called  purchase  and  sales  (P&S) 
sheets,  of  which  Roeee  was  to  get  a  copy. 

The  carts,  the  original  records  of  his  trans- 
actions, remained  In  the  pKasessicm  of  Bag- 
got  and  Mbrrtson.  But  Rizee  said  he  did  make 
a  copy  of  each  card,  placing  it  in  a  desk  he 
was  using  in  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  office. 
In  the  fall  of  1959,  Besee  said  he  noticed 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority (GEA)  auditing  the  Baggot  and 
?.Torrlaon  books.  "I  knew  I  had  a  lot  of  money 
In  there  and  I  became  wcnrled,"  he  said. 
RoEee  asked  a  company  clerk  named  Edward 
Sprandel  for  a  complete  breakdown  of  his 
accounts. 

The  clerk  reported  to  Bosec  that  Harris 
Haywood,  chl^  bookkeeper  at  Baggot  and 
Morrison,  had  denied  the  request. 

"A  few  days  later,"  saUl  Eto-see,  "my  dupli- 
cate trading  cards  were  gone  from  the  desk. 
Without  those  cards,  I  had  no  Idea  of  how 
much  money  I  had.  I  would  have  to  take  their 
word  for  everything." 

Early  in  ld60,  Baggot  and  MorrUon  issued 
to  Rosee  a  letter  Indicating  that  he  had  lost 
$46,000  in  trading  ;:  orlag  1359.  Rosee  used 
this  in  filing  his  federal  income  tax  return. 
Informing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  he 
says,  that  he  did  not  M:cept  the  figure  as 
aecurate  and  stating  tliat  he  was  attempting 
to  obtain  a  detailed  accounting. 

On  June  3.  1960,  Rosee  was  notifled  that 
Morrison  had  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  demanding  payment  of  one- 
half  tho  $37,000  he  claiiaed  Rosee  owed  the 
firm.  There  were  Indications  that  Baggot,  the 
otber  partner,  was  willing  to  "target  about 
the  money." 

Under  Board  of  Trade  rules,  Bosee  had 
Httlo  choice  except  to  pay  the  claim  or  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  arbitration  by  tbe  board. 
He  choae  artiltratlon. 

"The  BBSultlng  hearing  by  the  board's  arbl- 
tratkaa  committee  lasted  from  July  taurough 
NoTwasber,  isao,  and  lat«r  was  described  by 
Oaok  County  Circuit  Judge  Nathan  Cohen 
as  a  "tcmveatty." 

What  occurred  in  that  hearing,  and  bow 
■»  case  was  handlea  by  the  Board  of 
Trado  has,  one  board  mmiher  admitted  pri- 
vately, ••oome  back  to  haunt  ns.  We're  being 
persecuted  now  for  the  way  this  was  done  14 
■s  sgo." 


BOSEB,    BO^RD-OP-'RlArB    BaTTUI 

Snu.  UNBarrLCD 
(By  George  Anthan) 
Chtcaco,    III. — Bemhard    Rosee,    an   Aus- 
trian immigrant  who  hatt  become  a  strccess- 
fnl  commodities  trader,  awlved  confidently  at 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  on  July  26,  IMO; 


to  face  a  committee  of  hjs  colleagues,  eager 
to  tell  them  a  straightforward  story  and 
fully  exjiecUng  ^eedy  Jtistice. 

He  wasn't  overly  concerned,  he  recalls, 
about  the  claim  of  onetUne  friend  James 
Morrison  that  Beaea  ovaed  tho  brokerage 
firm  of  Baggot  and  Uorrlaon  $27,000.  He  was 
sure  the  Board  of  Trade  would  provide  him 
with  the  records  he  had  been  seekiiig  lux- 
successfully  from  tbe  firm,  and  that  they 
would  show  clearly  that  instead,  of  owing 
money,  Rosee  did,  in  fact,  have  more  than 
$100,000  in  his  accounts. 

"I  never  worried  about  justice  here,"  he 
said.  A  decade  later,  an  Illinois  state  Judge 
wafi  to  declare  that  this,  haaring  before  a 
committee  of  infiuential  Boajrd  of  Trade 
memhers  "understandably"  helped  give 
Bosee   a   "virtual  paranoid  con^Uex." 

The  hearing  has  provided  a  rare  inallght 
into  operations  of  a  large  commodity  ex- 
change, which  have  been  allowed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  largely  poHce  themselves. 

Rosee,  who  still  speaks  In  broken  English 
and  often  finds  it  difficult  to  express  himself 
clearly,  discovered  that  Morrison  was  to  be 
represented  at  the  hearing  by  James  V. 
Coughlin,  a  leading  Chicago  commodites 
trader,  member  of  the  hoard  of  governors  of 
the  exchange,  and  a  lawyer. 

Under  Board  of  Trade  niles  then  In  effect, 
a  member  Involved  In  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding could  not  be  represented  by  coim- 
sel,  imleas  the  lawyer  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Boeee  contacted  some  20 
lawyer-members  of  the  exchange,  asking 
them,  to  represent  him.  Iliey  refused. 

He  pleaded  with  the  she-man  arbitratisn 
committee  to  allow  him  to  bring  his  own 
lawyer  to  the  hearing. 

NO    ENGLISH    CXASSES 

"You  might  as  well  know,"  he  stated,  "that 
I  never  In  my  life  had  one  hour  of  English. 
I  picked  up  the  En'-Msh  language  only  by 
reading  ne-wspapers;  and  I  think  It  Is  a  grave 
injustice  to  allow  a  profeeslonal  counsel  to 
sit  here.  It  Is  a  most  Improper  proceeding. 
I  appeal  to  ytm  again  to  raconsider  and  have 
him  excluded." 

Warren  Lebeck,  then  secretary  of  the  board 
and  now  Its  president,  told  Rosee  that 
Coughlin  was  not  a  "professional  counsel" 
and  the  committee  repeatedly  denied  his 
request  for  a  lawyer.  Some  legal  authorities 
here  contend  now  that  tho  1960  Rosee  hear- 
ing wae  illegal  because  of  this,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  hare  been  bound  by 
an  Blinois  law  that  provided  for  legal  coun- 
sel in  such  cases. 

But  Board  of  Trade  ofllclals  say  the  ex- 
change at  tbat  time  W£i8  not  compelled  to 
allow  Bosee  to  be  reisresented  by  counsel. 
The  Board  later  changed  its  rules,  and  if 
the  arbitration  hearing  were  held  today, 
Boeee  would  be  entitled  to  have  his  lawyer 
present. 

The  800-page  transcript  of  the  committee's 
hearing  makes  it  clear  even  to  a  casual 
reader  that  Base*  wsb  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  was  unable  te  foUssv  aecapted  legal 
procedures  and  his  methods  of  questioning, 
which  would  be  accsptabla  to  a  lajnnan,  re- 
peatedly wese  grounds,  fos  objections  from 
Morrison's  lawyer. 

Boeee  stumble*  oCtau  in  bis  questioning  of 
witnesses,  and  he  was  aasUy.  diverted  from  a 
line  of  questioning  by  legalistic  interrup- 
tions. 

Fumbling  with  records,  woattle  to  quickly 
locate  key  inioraiaMon  he  needed  in  order  to 
oonUaua  q^ueetiaBlag,.  Hmcsa  often  gave  up. 
Soon  it  waa  ob^doMS  that  he  was  hopelessly 
beJainA  in  his  e£kirt  to  prave  that  instead  of 
owing  Baggot  and  Moraboon  $a7J)09,  they 
owedi  htm  more  tban  ^00|()00. 


His  biggest  setback  In  the  hearing,  how- 
ever, came  after  he  had  won  a  major  victory. 

Bosee  told  the  committee'  that  If  the  mem- 
bers would  direct  Morrison  to  provide  Rosee 
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with  sonae  10.000  trading  cards,  all  his  trans- 
sctioiis  could  be  reconstructed  by  account- 
ants that  Rosee  bad  hired,  and  tbe  matter 
quickly  resolTod. 

Committee  chairman  Sidney  Hamper,  fol- 
lowing a  vote  of  the  tinlt,  ruled  "It  is  the  de- 
cision of  this  committee,  in  the  light  of  this, 
and  m  consideration  of  the  case  in  general, 
that  in  order  for  Mr.  Bosee  to  present  his 
case,  he  must  have  access  to  the  original 
trading  cards  and  the  original  entries." 

When  Morrison  asked  Hamper,  "You  want 
every  card  that  Mr.  Bosee  ever  wrote  on?  " 
Hamper  replied,  "Yes." 

Morrison,  however,  objected.  "I  don't  think 
it  Is  fair  to  ask  me  to  go  down  and  sit 
in  the  basement  and  sort  out  all  those 
cards,"  he  said.  "I  jiist  don't  want  to  go 
down  In  the  basement."  he  added. 

Rosee  asked,  "What  do  they  have  to  hide? 
•Why  is  Irt  such  a  hard  job?  This  is  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I  have  ever  heard.  Why 
Is  it  so  hard?" 

He  offered  to  have  his  accountants,  at  his 
expense,  assist  Morrison  in  the  task,  to  "work 
until   midnight,   every  day,   every  night." 

But  Morrison  continued,  "I  have  to  sit 
down  in  the  basement  and  fish  all  the  cards 
out.  Who  is  going  to  go  back  and  refile 
them."  But  he  finally  conceded,  "I  will 
fish  out  the  cards  and  produce  them." 

nnjN'T    PEODTJCB 

Morrison  did  not  produce  the  cards,  how- 
ever, and  the  Board  of  Trade  backed  hhn. 
Lawyers  representing  the  board  ruled  that 
the  Baggot  and  Morrison  leaders  provided 
an  adequate  account  as  to  the  status  of 
Bosee's  accounts,  even  though  Rosee  had 
contended  the  ledgers  were  false. 

The  board's  lawyers  did  concede  in  their 
ruling,  "It  Is  true  that  there  was  a  time 
when  ledger  accounts  su<*  as  these  would 
not  have  been  admissible  Into  evidence — 
only  the  trading  cards  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  'books  of  original  entry'  and 
thus  admissible.  However,  the  complexities 
of  modem  business  procedures  have  com- 
pelled substantial  modification  of  this 
concept  .  .  ." 

Under  court  orders  later,  Rosee  eventually 
received  some  2,000  trading  cards,  hut  Input 
cards  still  are  missing  and  both  he  and  his 
lawyers  now  say  his  accounts  could  not  be 
accurately  reconstructed  without  them. 

The  Baggot  and  Morrison  claim  against 
Rosee  was  based  largely  on  the  firm's  con- 
tention that  he  owned  a  so-called  Account 
No.  35,  which  showed  a  $19,000  deficit. 

Roeee  said  Aocotint  35  was  not  his,  and 
that  trades  listed  In  that  account  had  ac- 
tually been  made  by  members  of  the  firm. 
Since  they  were  loelng  trades,  he  said,  they 
had  been  charged  to  him. 

At  one  point,  Morrison  acknowledged  that 
Baggot  himself  had  traded  In  Account  No. 
36,  but  Insisted  that  Baggot's  dealings  later 
were  transferred  to  an  Account  45. 

During  the  hearing,  Rosee  showed  Morri- 
son a  card  bearing  the  hee^ling  Account  35. 
The  card  Indicated  the  trader  Involved  had 
sold  95,000  bushels  of  soybeans. 

"Mr.  Morrison,"  Rosee  asked,  "Is  this  card 
In  Mr.  Baggot's  handwriting?"  Morrison  re- 
plied, "Yes." 

AS   IXOOB   TBADER 

Rosee  said  some  of  the  trades  charged 
to  Account  35  actually  had  been  made  by 
hhn,  but  only  as  a  floor  trader  for  Bag- 
got  and  Morrison.  The  two  partners  de- 
nied this,  saying  they  had  never  gfiven  Rosee 
orders  to  buy  and  sell  commodity  futures, 
that  they  traded  for  themselves. 

However,  the  Board  of  Trade  arbitration 
committee  ruled  on  Dec.  1(5,  1960,  that  Rosee 
did  own  Account  35,  and  that  he  owed  the 
firm  of  Baggot  and  Morrison  a  total  of  $22,- 
647.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  Morrison  one-half 
this  amount,  or  $11,323. 

When  Rosee  refused  to  pay,  the  Board  of 


Trade  sold  his  seat  on  the  excliange  and 
turned  the  money  over  to  Morrison. 

But  earlier  in  1960,  Rosee  had  appealed  for 
help  to  the  U.S.  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority (CEA),  the  federal  agency  charged 
with  policing  the  conunodtty  markets.  The 
CEA  assigned  to  the  case  two  of  Its  top  offi- 
cials in  Chicago— a  former  lowan  named  Al- 
bert Kibby.  and  Sam  Gordon,  who  later  was 
to  become  chief  of  the  agency's  Kansas  City 
regional  office. 

During  their  Investigation,  Kibby  and  Gor- 
don found  that  Baggot  and  Morrison  had 
illegally  been  co-mtngUng  customers'  funds 
with  company  accounts.  The  CEA  also  found 
that  Baggot  and  Morrison  were  in  a  precari- 
ous financial  position. 

In  a  statement  filed  by  the  CEA  in  May, 
1960,  before  the  Rosee  arbitration  hearing 
began,  the  government  charged  Baggot  and 
IMorrlson  with  violations  of  the  U.S.  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  and  stated  that  "the  total 
amount  of  customers'  funds  which  it  (the 
company)  held  in  segregation  was  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  all  credit  and  equities  due  such 
customers." 

The  CEA  said  the  firm's  deficits  ranged  up 
to  $37,000  and  added  that  both  Baggot  and 
Morrison  were  "aware  of  such  deficits." 

The  CEA  suspended  the  company's  regis- 
tration for  three  months,  and  Baggot  was 
suspended  for  30  days  as  a  floor  trader. 

Ot'T    OF    BUSINESS 

Within  a  month  of  the  CEA  ruhng.  Uie 
firm  of  Baggot  and  Morrison  went  out  of  bus- 
iness, although  both  partners  continue  today 
to  enjoy  trading  privileges  at  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

CEA  agents  Kibby  and  Gordon  would  not 
uphold  Bosee's  claim  that  his  accounts  had 
been  manipulated  in  order  to  pay  the  firms 
debts.  And  officials  tn  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington subsequently  refused  to  allow  Rosee 
access  to  the  records  of  all  Baggot  and  Mor- 
rison customers,  so  that  he  could  trade  the 
firm's  financial  transactions  and  draw  up 
accurate  records  of  his  own  accounts. 

In  1961,  Rosee  began  a  series  of  court  bat- 
tles that  Is  continuing  today.  He  filed  suit 
In  UjS.  District  Court  her©  against  the  Chi- 
cago Boaxtl  of  Trade.  James  Baggot,  Donald 
Morrison,  Harris  Haywood,  the  firm's  book- 
keeper, and  top  officials  of  the  Boart  of 
Trade.  He  included  as  defendants  the  CEA's 
Kibby  and  Gordon. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Its  officials  were 
removed  from  the  suit  by  a  court  order,  and 
Judge  Hubert  WIU  ruled  In  1966  that  there 
was  no  evidence  Kibby  and  Gordon  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  Bosee. 
He  reaffirmed  his  decision  following  a  hearing 
last  fall. 

Rosoe  filed  suit  for  civil  damages  In  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court  In  1963.  and  after  a 
series  of  court  actions  Involving  the  U£. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court, 
the  case  went  to  trial  in  the  ^rlng  of  1971. 

On  Aug.  17,  1972,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Nathan  Cohen  rocked  the  Chicago  commodi- 
ties Industry  by  ruling  that  Rosee  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  massive  fraud,  and  he  stated 
that  the  case  for  Baggot  and  Morrison  had 
been  "replete  with  falsity,  duplicity  and  ob- 
vious misstatement." 

Cohen  entered  a  $700,000  judgment  for 
Rosee,  noting  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  livelihood  for  more  than  a  decade. 

KOSEX'S   ACCOUNTS 

During  tho  trial,  Haywood  testified  that 
Roeee's  accounts  actually  bad  contained 
$29,500  in  margin  money  for  a  soybean  fu- 
tures sale,  that  Rosee  had  an  additional 
$19,500  as  nrt-ixgln  for  another  transaction, 
that  he  had  loaned  $20,000  to  Baggot,  that 
some  $20,400  had  been  placed  In  hie  account 
by  associates  as  a  guarantee  for  his  trades, 
that  $4,400  had  been  improperly  debited  to 
his  accounts  and  that  his  accounts  showed 
a  profit  from  trading  of  an  additional  $5,200. 


One  of  Bosee's  associates,  a  lawyer  named 
Melvln  Brandt  of  Chicago,  testified  that  on 
Nov.  11, 1963,  he  had  gone  to  room  1738  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  building  to  Inspect 
some  records,  and  was  told  by  a  clerk  that 
Haywood  had  removed  the  records  to  hia 
office  0^1  the  fifteenth  floor. 

Brandt  said,  "I  walked  into  Haywood's  of- 
fice. There  was  no  trading  that  day.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  I  should  walk  In  at  that  mo- 
ment. NormaUy  a  girl  would  have  been  there, 
and  she  would  have  asked  'what  I  wanted, 
then  would  ha^e  gone  In  and  gotten  Mr. 
HavTvood.  But  the  girl  ■wasn't  there,  and  I 
walked  on  into  Haywood's  office  and  opened 
the  door. 

"He  wao  sitting  at  the  desk,  ripping  pages 
ont  of  led£-er  books.  I  locked  at  the  pages. 
they  were  on  the  period  in  1950  that  was 
in  dispute,  when  Bosee's  accounts  went  from 
a  bis  credit  to  a  deficit  of  $27,000." 

Haywood  was  asked  by  Judge  Cchen  during 
the  trial  why  he  was  ripping  the  onion- 
skin pages  out  of  the  ledger  book.  He  replied 
that  he  was  doing  it  to  save  ^ace. 

Cohen  later  said,  "This  man  sat  for  hours 
cutting  pages  out  cf  a  book  to  save  three 
inches  of  space  in  a  room  that  has  some,  oh, 
350  cubic  tect  of  space  or  more.  Utterly  ab- 
surd." 

Judge  Cohen  noted  of  Rosee;  "Throughcut 
this  litigation  there  prevailed  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that  was  synipto- 
matlc  of  a  virtual  paranoid  complex.  Upon 
reading  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore this  arbitration  committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  and  upon  reviewing  all 
cf  the  evidence,  this  complex  is  understand- 
able to  the  court." 

MoaaisoN  MUST  pay 
Up  to  nov.-,  Rosee  has  collected  little  of  the 
money.  Baggot  and  Morrison  have  been  or- 
dered by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  tc  file 
appeal  bonds  totaling  $1,150,000.  and  Cohen 
has  ruled  that  Morrison  now  must  pay  to 
Rosee  10  per  cent  of  his  earnings  up  to 
$1,400  a  month,  and  all  bis  Income  over  that 
figure.  Cohen  aLso  has  moved  to  prevent  the 
defendants  from  shifting  ownership  of  their 
assets. 

"But,"  says  Rosee.  "they're  waiting  for  me 
to  die,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  Mor- 
rison has  won  seven  delays  in  his  appeal  of 
Judge  Cohen's  ruling. 

Dom  Rlzzl,  a  lawyer  for  Morrison,  notes, 
however,  "if  all  the  assets  of  Baggot  and 
Morrison  are  sold  and  If  the  defendants  win 
their  appeals,  how  can  they  get  their  assets 
back  from  Rosee?  He  is  old  and  destitute. 
How  could  they  get  their  seats  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  back?" 

Bosee  contends,  "That's  what  they  did  to 
me.  They  sold  my  seat  out  from  under  me, 
without  a  court  order  or  anything." 

Now.  Board  of  Trade  President  Lebeck 
confirms  that  the  exchange  has  taken  no 
steps  to  restore  Bosee's  seat,  atnd  he  said  that 
under  the  exchange  rules  Roeee.  ae  a  non- 
member,  cannot  move  to  file  a  claim  against 
Baggot   and  Morrison. 

But  commodities  speculators  in  Chicago 
say  the  Rosee  case,  coupled  with  congres- 
Elonal  demands  for  tighter  policing  of  the 
markets,  is  shaking  the  industry. 

"I'm  thinking  about  selling  out  while  my 
seat  is  still  worth  something,"  said  one 
trader,  "and  moving  on  down  to  Florida." 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE        ' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  tn  the 
Bunday,  February  10,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  outstanding  article  ap- 
peared which  was  excerpted  from  the 
magazine  "Human  Behavior."  The  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Children  of  Silence" 
is  an  historical  portrayal  of  autism  from 
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the  time  the  term  "autism"  was  coined  to 
the  present. 

It  shows  what  progress  has  been  made 
la  the  treatment  of  this  disorder  and  to 
me  only  exemplifies  the  fact  that  with 
time,  research,  and  assistance  there  Is 
some  hope  that  this  unfortunate  disorder 
rri?ht  some  day  become  nonexistent. 

On  February  21,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  holding  hearings  on 
th3  extension  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Act.  One  aspect  of  that  her.ring 
uill  deal  with  the  inclusion  of  "autism" 
in  the  act.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
niutee  will  respond  favorably  to  the  re- 
que.st  and  that  the  Senate  will  follow 
suit  later  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CiTTtDaEx  of  Silence 
(By  Waj-neSage) 
(Note. — Sage   is  a  Los  Angeles  Ireelancer 
and  a  contributing  editor  of  Human  Behav- 
ior uagazine,  from  which  this  article  Is  ex- 
cerpted.) 

JUnmy,  now  9  years  old.  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  strapped  to  his  bed,  his  arms  and 
legs  bound  to  the  bedposts  by  leather  belts, 
becai«e  If  released,  he  might  destroy  him- 
self. 

BUly,  age  6,  has  not  teen  restrained  quite 
EO  constantly.  He  has  gnawed  off  a  large 
portion  of  his  right  shoulder.  Sever?l  ounces 
of  flesh  are  gone.  There  are  teeth  marks 
etched  on  the  bone. 

Tina,  since  she  was  3,  has  pounded  her 
head  against  the  sharp  edges  of  furniture. 
She  Is  now  n.  She  never  uses  the  rounded 
edsres.  They  are  too  slow  to  draw  blood. 

Karen,  5,  has  been  concentrating  on  bit- 
ing off  her  little  finger  and  pulling  out  her 
flngemAlls  with  her  teeth. 

There  are  thcu-^ands  of  children  like  these 
who  slam  the'r  bonds  ngainst  walls  until 
they  knock  themselves  out.  Others  slap  their 
akuUs  with  the'r  fists  until  they  detach  their 
retinas  and  go  blind.  Still  others  cr\jsh  their 
middle  ears  and  go  deaf. 

At  most  mental  institution':,  "trcitmenf 
consists  of  binding  such  children  into  rtralt- 
Jackets  and  hirne-se?.  They  spend  their  davs 
rocking,  nodding  and  humming  the  same  few 
notes  to  them-elve«,  as  though  some  Inner, 
never-chanrrlng  rhythm  were  an  all-Impor- 
tant crimpul'-ion.  A  cymbal  banged  near  their 
ears  brings  no  reaction.  They  seem  to  see  no 
one  who  comes  and  goes  around  them  and 
apparenUy  are  unaware  of  whether  the  lights 
In  tlie  room  are  on  or  off.  Tet  they  are  neither 
blind  nor  deaf.  They  may  spot  a  cornflake  on 
the  floor  20  feet  away  and  go  after  It,  or 
cringe  from  the  crinkle  of  a  candy  wrapper 
or  the  whine  of  a  distant,  barely  audible 
siren. 

What  such  chUdren  don't  do  is  almost  as 
pathetic.  Most  never  speak.  Those  who  do 
parrot  mindlessly.  "What's  your  name?"  a 
stranger  aaka.  "What  your  name?"  the 
child  echoes  back  with  mock  tone  and  In- 
flection. He  may  echo  It  back  to  himself  again 
and  again  for  day«  afterward. 

The  Ust  of  parodoxes  these  youngsters 
present  goes  on  and  on.  In  cases  where  they 
are  testable,  they  sometime  score  extremely 
high  on  IQ  tests.  Others  seem  to  be  of  average 
InteUlgence  for  their  ages.  Yet  they  cannot 
learn  even  to  feed  and  dress  themselves.  At 
5  or  10,  they  may  be  unable  to  control  their 
own  bowel  movements,  living  within  the  so- 
cial and  Intellectual  repertoire  of  a  6-month- 
oM  baby. 

Those  who  would  cuddle  or  hug  them  out 
of  pity  encounter  essential  disinterest.  Even 
their  own  parents  find  that  they  do  not  seem 


to  care  whether  they  are  around  or  not.  These 
children  are  also  Indifferent  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  are  almost  Invariably 
"normal." 

They  do  not  love.  No  one  knows  why. 

Some  have  tried  to  find  out.  They  may  have 
dor.e  more  harm  than  good. 

BLAMtNO   THE   PAHENTS 

A  child  may  have  any  of  the  above  be- 
haviors In  any  combination  and  still  get  off 
with  the  label  "retarded,"  "psychotic,"  "child 
schizophrenic."  "aphaslo"  or  "braln-dam- 
•TSed."  But  a  child  who  has  them  all  Is  caUed 
"autistic."  The  word  Itself  Is  crippling. 

Usually  not  even  special  schools  for  the 
retarded  or  emotionally  llj  will  accept  a  child 
so  diagnosed.  Physlcianj  and  even  many 
child  psychiatrists  will  retoU.  pass  him  on  to 
other  experts.  Those  who  make  the  effort 
usually  give  up  eventuaHy,  rather  than  lose 
faith  IP.  their  treatments. .Most  decide  before- 
hand that  the  child  is  »lniply  too  compli- 
cated, or  hopeless,  to  deal  with. 

Tlie  term  Itself  wns  colhed  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins psychiatrist  Leo  Kanner.  Prom  the 
Greek  he  borrowed  the  wprd  antos,  meaning 
"self."  The  chUd  was  apparently  locked  to- 
tally within  himself,  In  a  state  of  extreme 
"autistic  aloneness."  Kanfter  ob.served.  It  was 
on  this  Inability,  or  perhi|ps  refusal,  to  com- 
municate with  the  outside  world  that  the 
e.xpcrts  bsgan  to  hinge  tbelr  claims.  Out  of 
their  speculations  grew  a  theory  that  may 
have  truly  Isolated  the  "autistic"  child,  by 
catting  him  ofT  from  the  very  people  who  It 
now  seems  are  the  only  ones  who  are  ever 
able  to  help  him — hLs  parents. 

"The  autistic  condition  In  a  child  Is  direct- 
ly consequent  to  the  wish  of  the  mother  that 
his  child  did  not  exist,"  said  Bruno  Bettel- 
helm,  a  University  of  Chicago  psychiatrist 
and  patriarch  of  the  psychogenic  theory  of 
autism.  The  chUd  very  aarly  in  life  senses 
this  rejection,  the  Idea  continues,  and  turns 
totally  inward  He  cannot  learn  or  love  be- 
c.-\u?e  his  entire  energies  are  devoted  to  blot- 
ting out  every  effort  to  refvch  him.  Thus,  "In 
protecting  himself  from  the  destructive  de- 
signs of  his  mother,  he  ends  up  defending 
the  deprived  and  'empty  fortress'  of  his  Ufe," 
wrote  Bettelhelm,  and.  with  those  words,  set 
up  the  analogy  that  walled  the  parents  of 
Eutistic  children  into  their  own  syndrome  of 
guilt  and  passive  acceptance. 

Since  no  drug  or  other  attempt  on  the 
physiological  level  had  ever  been  shown  ef- 
fective in  the  treatment  of  autism,  Bettel- 
helm proceeded  by  way  of  the  psyche. 

STMBOUC     RBVENGE 

The  first  few  autistic  children  to  be  treated 
came  to  live  at  the  Sonta  Ehankman  Ortho- 
genic School  In  the  early  1950s.  Shut  away 
from  their  parents,  they  were  lavished  with 
love  and  the  most  tender  care.  No  demands 
were  placed  on  them.  Through  almost  con- 
stant observation,  everything  from  their  fam- 
ily backgrounds  to  their  role  actions  and 
babblings  were  carefully  sifted  for  clues.  The 
hope  was  that  once  rescued  from  their  theo- 
retically hostile  home  environments,  they 
would  "work  through"  their  psychic  disturb- 
ances. Over  the  years,  some  seemed  to  Im- 
prove. The  stories  of  three  of  the^e  chll- 
tlren — Laurie,  Marcia  and  Joey — as  told  by 
Bettelhelm  In  "The  Empty  Fortress,"  have 
become  modern  classics  In  the  annals  of  child 
psychology 

"For  example:  When  Laurie  began  to  play 
with  her  own  feces,  dropping  them  among 
her  blocks  and  smearing  them  over  her  body 
and  clothes,  she  was  thought  to  be  exploring 
the  limits  of  her  abandoned  self  and  the  con- 
sequences of  her  own  actions. 

When  Marcia  took  up  squeezing  water  from 
a  baby  bottle  onto  the  floor,  this  was  seen  as 
symbolic  retaliation.  "As  she  had  been  flooded 
by  the  enemas,  by  water  coming  out  of  an 
"enema  bottle.'  so  she  now  flooded  us,"  wTote 
Bettelhelm,  referring  to  the  enema  her  par- 
ents h.id  supposedly  forced  upon  her. 
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Joey's  obsession  with  machines  and  pro- 
pellers was  seen  as  an  exjjresslon  of  some 
vicious  emotional  cycle  In  which  he  hlmseif 
was  trapped.  His  self-destructive  behavior 
was  thought  an  attempt  to  puncture  his  bo  J.  ,• 
so  as  to  drain  the  waste  material  that  his 
long  anxious  hours  at  his  toilet  could  r^r-x 
completely  remove.  He  feared  defecation  be- 
cause he  feared  losing  a  part  of  himself, 
Bettelhelm  explained. 

"I  w\s  afraid  I  was  letting  go  of  some- 
thl  ig,"  Joey  himself  said  ma  ly  years  later. 

That  Is  to  say,  Joey  reca^•ered.  On  his  re- 
turn visit  many  years  later,  he  brought  with 
htm  his  rew  high  school  diploma,  a^^d  also 
brouglit  a  most  telling  gadget:  A  rie'lce  "he 
had  constructed  himself  changed  the  eternal 
baik-and-forth  of  the  alteriiati  v  ciPTet 
Into  a  direct  continuous  flow,"  Bettelhelm 
describes.  "Joey  had  truly  freed  hlmnelf  of 
the  vicious  cycle  In  which  he  rotated  forever 
between  loiplpg  and  fear.  All  by  himself,  he 
had  altered  the  course  of  events  till  he  was 
now  meeting  Ufe  in  a  straightforward  direct 
encourter.." 

MEAGFH  ntstrtTS 

The  story  of  Joey  notwithstanding,  there 
has  r.ever  beei  a:iy  objectl'-e  proof  that 
psychoanalysis  has  nny  curative  properties 
whatsoever.  There  is  considerable  proof  that 
it  doesn't,  especially  for  autistic  chilrtre:i. 
There  have  been  no  'ess  than  57  studies, 
covering  far  more  than  8,000  childre  \  in 
which  autistic  kids  who  have  undergone 
such  treatment  were  matched  with  t!io~e 
who  didu't.  The  results  consistently  show 
their  recovery  rates  to  be  Identical.  Those 
who  are  going  to  get  better,  get  better.  Those 
who  won't,  don't,  regardless  of  whether  their 
ps.-chea  are  probed  or  not. 

Taeraplsts  who  advocate  such  treatment 
relate  case  histories  of  tliose  who  improve, 
never  of  those  who  don't.  Even  In  these  In- 
sta'.ces.  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  why  the 
child  got  better.  The  symptoms  of  autism 
are  painfully  simil.-u:  In  all  its  victims  until 
around  age  5 ','2.  after  which  each  child  fol- 
lows a  path  very  much  his  own.  In  some 
children,  there  arc  svmptoms  from  birth, 
while  others  don't  show  signs  of  autism 
until  2V3.  (Bettelhelm  does  not  accept  chil- 
dren until  after  age  5%  or  6.)  Most  parents 
of  untreated  children  report  glacial,  but  gen- 
eral. Improvement  in  their  children  as  they 
grow  older. 

Bettelhelm  would  hardly  be  the  first  psy- 
chiatrist to  be  fooled  by  such  spontaneous 
recovery.  Most  psychologists  who  have 
worried  extensively  with  autl.stlc  children 
say  they  can  spot  those  who  are  going  to  get 
better  on  sight.  These  are  probably  the  chil- 
dren whom  psychoanalysts  are  most  apt  to 
choose  as  patients,  since  they  show  t.he  n-.ost 
"hope." 

LOOKING   FOR   THE  C\USE 

According  to  psychologist  Bernard  Rlm- 
Innd  of  the  Stanford  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  Behavioral  Sclencee,  kids  across  the 
country  fingerprint  with  their  feces  untU 
thpy  grow  into  adult  vegetables  mainly  be- 
cause Bettelhelm's  foUowers  herelnfore'have 
gone  unchallenged. 

Since  Rlmland  is  himself  the  father  of  an 
autistic  ChUd,  his  reluctance  to  accept  the 
psychogenic  theory  is  perhaps  understand- 
able. 

One  way  to  prove  that  parents  are  not  the 
cause  Is  to  find  out  what  is.  Rlmland  Is  con- 
vinced that  autism  is  the  result  of  some  bio- 
logical malfunction,  perhaps  genetic  In 
origin,  which  cripples  a  baby  mentally  and 
emotionally. 

One  of  the  big  frustrations  of  this  counter- 
theory  Is  the  autistic  child's  apparent  phy- 
sical perfection.  He  Is  invariably  exception- 
ally beautlfiil,  as  though  his  lack  of  contact 
with  the  world  protects  him  from  tarnishes. 
Most  medical  tests.  Including  electroenceph- 
alograms, turn  out  "normal." 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  eo  little  known 
about  how  the  brain  works  that  there  Is  still 
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plenty  of  room  for  such  a  defect  that  pres- 
ent techniques  could  not  begin  to  measure. 
.'\s  for  the  genetic  aspect,  Blmland  points 
to  several  studies  that  purport  to  demoD- 
.-Lrate  that  autistic  chUdren  tend  to  be  the 
c.,Tspring  of  highly  InteUlgent  parents.  One 
rrcstigalion  by  psychiQioglstB  Ivar  LiOvaac, 
;.  ura  Schrelbmaji,  Robert  Koegel  and  Rlch- 
!.i-d  Rhem  at  oCLA  found  that  autistic  chil- 
dren overselect  when  presented  wiUt  stimuli. 
Tiiat  is,  if  an  autistic  child  does  manage  to 
pay  attention  to  something  being  said  to 
him,  he  cannot  lollov/  visual,  tactile  or  other 
signals  at  the  same  time.  Rlmland  believes 
this  may  be  the  result  of  an  excessive  dose  of 
the  ability  to  concentrate  that  the  child  re- 
ceives through  the  genes  of  his  parents. 
Since  both  parents  had  such  tremendous 
powers  of  concentration,  the  child's  ability 
to  concentrate  may  become  so  concentrated 
that  he  cannot  deconcentrate  from  a  single 
cue  at  a  time.  Rlmland  speculates.  Since 
learning  is  largely  a  matter  of  pairing,  s.iy, 
a  smile  and  a  hug  with  forcing  out  the  word 
"mommy."  the  autistic  child  may  perceive 
only  the  smile,  faU  to  make  any  associations 
and  regress. 

Actually,  as  Lovaas  points  out,  there  Is  no 
way  of  knowing  if  overselectivity  of  stimuli 
Is  the  cause  of  a  symptom  of  autism. 

Even  more  intense  have  been  Rimland's 
efforts  to  find  a  bloiogical  cure.  In  one  such 
venture,  he  maUed  out  mammoth  do.ses  of 
certain  vitamins  to  the  parents  of  over  300 
autistic  children  across  the  cotintry.  Some  re- 
ported phenomenal  improvements,  and  2  out 
of  3  of  the  elaborate  computerized  methods 
of  analyzing  the  data  based  on  such  reports 
found  the  results  "signlflcant." 

But  parentt.l  reports  usider  such  circum- 
stances can  hardly  be  accepted  as  objective 
proof,  no  matter  how  one  analyzes  the  data. 
Parents  who  want  to  see  Improvement  badly 
enough  can  be  expected  to  see  it,  especially 
when  left  to  their  own  devices  to  discern 
it.  Other  work  that  has  attempted  to  use 
blood  teste  to  discern  abncHTnalltles  related 
to  the  inability  to  use  certain  vitamins  Is 
also  methodologically  weak.  Overall,  Rlm- 
land has  presented  data  no  stronger  than 
that  of  Bettelhelm  to  prove  his  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  although  practicaUy  no  one 
is  willing  to  come  right  out  and  stake  his 
professional  reputation  on  the  matter.  moEt 
experts  are  inciming  toward  the  organic 
theory.  Studies  continue  to  pUe  up  that 
show,  for  example,  that  autistic  children 
have  different  arovtsal  patterns  that  may 
prevent  them  from  responding  to  the  world 
effectively.  Certain  low  voltago  "bursts"  in 
electarlcal  potential  across  the  brain  may 
characterize  autistic  children,  other  re- 
searchers believe.  Autistic  boys,  as  well  as 
Bona©  of  their  fathers,  have  an  unusually 
long  arm  to  their  Y  chromosomes:  yet  an- 
other neurologist  insists  the  significance  of 
this,  if  any,  is  anybody's  guess,  especiaUy 
when  one  considers  that  females,  who  have 
no  Y  chromosome,  are  also  autistic. 

Those  who  have  delved  Into  the  physiology 
of  the  autistic  child  are  as  mvich  at  a  loss 
to  explain  him  as  are  those  who  have  delved 
into  his  psyche.  Perhaps  the  good  that  has 
come  overall  is  that  the  theories  are  now 
canceling  one  another  out.  Neither  can  any 
longer  do  much  harm.  While  the  blDchemists 
search  for  a  neuron  that  can  be  rewired  to 
make  everytliing  all  right,  parents  are  free 
at  last  to  try  to  help  tlieir  chUdren  without 
fear  that  they  may  hurt  them  even  more  In 
the  effort. 

16  IT  A  DIESASS? 

Both  the  psychogenic  and  organic 
theories  of  autism  are  framed  In  the  disease 
concept  of  mental  illness.  An  autistic  child 
Is  one  who  has  a  list  of  six  behaviors  that 
p;irents  report  and  experts  observe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  disease  ttieory,  these  behaviors 
are  conunon  symptoms  of  an  lUness  with  a 
fundamental  cause  that,  once  discovered 
and  corrected,  would  eliminate  them  all  In 
one  fell  swoop. 


That  this  approach  has  yet  to  uncover 
a  cause  of  the  typ*  it  seeks  may  be  due  to 
the  nebulous  nature  of  autism.  There  is  a 
positive  oorrelatlon  between  the  number  of 
experts  a  child  has  seen  and  the  number 
of  different  diagnoses  he  has  received.  Au- 
tism, it  seems,  is  largely  in  the  eye  of  the 
expert  beholder. 

"We  have  data  that  show  without  question 
Uiat  if  you  call  a  kid  autistic  and  sick,  then 
it's  bands  off,"  says  psychologist  Lovaas  of 
UCLA.  "And  the  minute  you  stop  making 
demands  on  them,  they  regress.  At  all  cost 
one  should  avoid  labeling  any  child  autistic. 
Either  people  don't  want  to  deal  with  him  or 
they  believe  he  is  so  complicated  that  they 
cant  deal  with  him.  It  frightens  me,  ell  the 
kids  who  have  been  hurt  by  diagnoses.  We  do 
more  damage  that  way  than  nature  does." 

Even  those  children  who  have  the  classic 
autistic  beliaviors  are  extremely  different 
from  oi^e  another,  according  to  Lovaas.  There 
is  no  evidence  Uiat  they  are  all  linked  to  a 
common  cause.  Each  chUd  reacts  very  differ- 
ently to  efforts  to  reach  him. 

Lovaas  also  began  his  work  In  the  psy- 
choanalytic tradition.  But  as  he  sat  observ- 
ing and  analyzing  his  patients,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  shake  the  feeling  that  there  was 
simply  nothing  a  mother  could  do  to  hurt  a 
child  so  profoundly. 

As  Rlmland  Is  fond  of  noting,  social  work- 
ers regularly  encounter  case  after  case  of 
the  most  horrendous  mental  and  physical 
child  abuse,  and  yet  in  no  instance  does  this 
result  in  autism.  Also,  a  child  with  Down's 
syndrome  is  extreme  in  his  affections,  almost 
as  warm  as  tlie  autistic  child  is  cold.  Rlm- 
land says.  "If  the  mother  of  an  autistic  child 
is  to  be  blamed  for  her  child's  coldness,  does 
this  mean  that  the  warmth  of  a  child  with 
Down's  syndrome  is  because  the  parents  were 
so  thrilled  to  have  a  Mongoloid  baby?" 

STOPPIKG   TH«    POUNTJINC 

Lovaas  has  given  up  trying  to  decipher 
profound  psychic  meanings  fnxn  the  rocking 
and  babbling  of  children  traditionally  labeled 
autistic.  He  no  longer  asks  why  they  beliave 
the  way  they  do,  or  what  might  have  hap- 
pened In  the  past  to  start  them  behaving  a 
certain  way.  These  are  questions  be  believes 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  today.  All  his  ef- 
forts are  geared  toward  what  can  be  done 
right  now  to  help  each  individual  chUd.  The 
resulting  approach  he  describes  as  "very 
physical."  His  therapists  are  constantly  work- 
ing with  children  in  decidedly  unpsycho- 
analytlc  fashion.  There  is  lots  of  touching, 
hugging  and  kissing — and  spanking. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Bettelhelm  and  Lovaas  ap- 
proaches is  their  treatment  of  self-destruc- 
tive Ijehavior,  which  Bettelhelm  never  really 
treated  In  the  first  place.  "Such  behavior  Is 
only  a  symptom,  and  you  can't  treat  a  symp- 
tom," insists  Bettelhelm.  "You  have  to  cor- 
rect the  disease  and  then  it  will  go  away." 
Children  tearing  the  flesh  from  their  own 
bodies  with  their  teeth  and  pounding  their 
heads  against  walls  appeared  so  hopelessly 
ill  that  no  one  bad  dared  question  this  posi- 
tion. When  they  began  such  behavior,  they 
were  stopped,  held  and  comforted. 

When  Lovaas  first  removed  such  a  child 
from  restraints,  the  theory  seemed  con- 
firmed. Allowed  to  pound  himself  without 
interruption  as  psychologists  watched  and 
kept  count  of  the  blows,  the  child  first  beat 
himself  even  more  fiercely  than  ever  before. 
But  the  researchers  did  not  restrain  him, 
even  as  the  blood  began  to  flow.  Then  grad- 
ually, very  gradually,  the  pounding  began  to 
Flack,  and  finally  stopped  completely. 

Certainly  the  "disease"  was  stin  there  If 
self-destruction  were  a  symptom,  why  did  It 
stop?  The  process  was  repeated  with  another 
child  with  the  same  results.  It  soon  became 
well  established  that  self -destructive  be- 
havior would  "extinguish"  by  Itself,  provided 
one  could  stand  to  Ignore  it  several  thou- 
sand times— and  provided  the  child  did  not 


kiU  himself  In  the  process.  The  treatment 
seemed  inhiuaaue.  and  yet  children  who  had 
battered  themselves  for  practically  their  en- 
tire lives  no  longer  did  so. 

But  although  the  chUd  would  not  hurt 
himself  in  the  •extinction"  room  where  such 
behavior  had  proved  uj^les?  in  petting  at- 
tention, he  would  pound,  et  full  strength 
only  feet  and  seconds  away  If  taken  to  a 
place  where  he  had  been  comforted  for  Euch 
ar^saultjt.  As  Lova.iK  observed.  "The  child  did 
not  waste  any  blows  uiiless  there  was  a  pay- 
off for  it.  and  they  were  very  discriminating 
as  to  which  situation?  paid  off." 

Then  one  day  a  different  treatment  was 
discovered.  Lovaas  had  become  so  close  to 
one  small  frtrl  under  his  care  that  he  had 
come  to  feel  she  was  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. For  once,  the  process  became  slmolv 
too  much  even  for  him  to  watch.  Quite  with- 
out recourse  to  the  theories  of  psychopathol- 
ogy,  he  slapped  her  on  the  rear  end  and 
shouted,  "Stop  that!"  She  whirled  around 
and  looked  straight  Into  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
say,  as  he  remembers,  "What  kind  of  psy- 
chiatric clinic  Is  this?"  But  she  did  not  hit 
herself  again.  Thus  began  one  of  the  n-o,'=t 
controversial  experiments  in  modem  tv^- 
chology — the  exploration  of  p.ain  In  the 
treatment  of  autistic  children, 

A  more  sophisticated  form  of  punl<;h- 
mcnt,  electric  shocks,  was  tried.  They 
w-orked.  Not  slowly,  over  thousands  of  bloody 
tries.  Immediately.  Self-destructive  behavlci 
in  such  children  can  now  be  essentially 
eliminated  within  one  minute — although 
usually  the  method  of  punishment  Is  a  elap- 
pln'g  rather  than  a  shock. 

Self-destruction,  far  from  being  a  symp- 
tom, seems  to  be  a  way  of  communicating 
for  children  who  cannot  express  their  needs 
In  any  other  way.  Therefore,  it  falls  under 
the  same  laws  as  any  other  social  behavior. 
If  It  is  rewarded  with  attention  and  con- 
solation. It  continues.  If  it  Is  putUshed.  it 
ceases.  It  tends  to  occur  most  frequently 
(whether  the  child  has  previously  been  di- 
agnosed "autistic"  or  not)  in  large  state 
mental  hospitals  where  there  are  a  great 
many  children  competing  for  the  attention 
of  only  a  few  overworked  staff  members. 

"C.^RBAGE    BEH.^\^OIl" 

Next.  Lovaas  turned  to  self-stimulalioa, 
the  endless  rocking,  nodding  and  twirling 
that  blocks  out  all  attempts  to  teach  such 
children.  An  electrified  grid  was  spread  un- 
der the  floor  of  the  room  of  autistic  twins. 
The  mmute  they  began  to  self-stUnulate. 
the  current  was  shot  into  their  feet.  They 
stopped. 

Lovaas  has  never  seen  autL^tic  children 
who  did  not  self-stimulate.  But  again,  it  has 
been  found  not  to  be  an  Immutable  symp- 
tom of  an  incurable  disease.  Rather,  it  seems 
to  be  what  Lovaas  calls  "garbage  behavior." 
If  one  does  manage  to  teach  an  auttetlc  child 
some  other,  useful  behavior,  the  new  be- 
havior will  gradually  replace  the  self-stimu- 
lation completely.  Normal  children  have 
been  found  to  seU-stlmulat*  in  the  same 
way  if  they  are  left  alone  with  absointelv 
nothliig  to  do.  Children  who  are  blind  and 
de.'if  look  "autistic"  untU  they  receive  spe- 
cial education.  Every  organism  must  have 
stimulation  to  live,  the  theory  goes.  If  It  does 
not  get  It  from  the  outside,  it  stimulates  it- 
self. However,  self-stimulation  Itself  in  turn 
tends  to  block  out  cues  from  the  outside, 
leaving  the  child  caught  In  a  vicious  cycle 
that  he  cannot  break.  If  self-sflmulatlcn  is 
removed,  teaching  becomes  much  easier,  al- 
though still  very  slow. 

With  the  power  to  overcome  self-destruc- 
tive and  self-stimulatory  behavior,  teaching 
has  become  the  byword  for  the  chUdren  so 
many  thought  could  not  be  taught.  But 
their  educations  are  excruciatingly  slow. 
Just  establishing  eye  contact  and  teaching 
the  child  to  attend  can  take  months.  Simple 
tasks  such  as  dressing  and  feeding  himself 
can    take   many   more    months.    One   parent 
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watched  treek  after  week  aa  a  therapist 
strviggled  to  teach  his  son  to  come  when 
called.  "A  dog  after  two  nights  In  obedience 
school  la  still  light  years  ahead  of  my  boy," 
he  admitted  morosely. 

LEARNXNC    TO    LOVE 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  hurt  with  which 
the  paient  of  au  auitlstlc  child  must  learn 
t3  deal  is  the  emotlocal  coldness  of  his  child. 
Even  the  most  severely  retarded  child  la 
u  uuUy  affectionate.  The  autistic  child,  even 
from  birth,  usually  does  not  respond  to  being 
picked  up  and  does  not  mold  Its  body  when 
cuddled.  During  behavior  modification,  the 
parents  watch  as  therapists  yell  at  their 
child  aud  spank  him  until  he  learns  that 
only  by  running  to  his  parents  wUl  the 
anxiety  let  up.  The  child  thus  learns  at  least 
to  go  to  their  vicinity  when  frightened  or  in 
danger. 

But  once  there,  he  must  be  taught  what 
to  do  next.  Lovaas  and  his  staff  then  work 
to  "build  a  hug."  The  child  is  deprived  of 
his  breakfast  and  rewarded  with  bits  of 
nourishment  as  he  comes  closer  and  closer 
to  his  mother,  then  only  after  raiting  his 
arms  to  her,  and  finally  after  putting  them 
around  her  neck  "as  though  he  were  hugging 
her." 

Hugs  and  affectionate  behavior  are  always 
learned,  not  Innate,  Lovaas  believes.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  autistic  child  is 
truly  Incapable  of  learning  affection,  only 
that  he  cannot  learn  It  the  way  a  normal 
child  does.  The  autistic  child  can  be  prompt- 
ed only  by  what  can  reach  him:  pain,  hun- 
ger, and  then  relief  and  nourishment  and 
then  finally  tlie  warmth  of  his  mothers 
body. 

There  are  disconcerting  aspects,  however. 
When  one  6-year-old  boy  who  had  finished 
such  treatment  followed  a  stranger  In  a 
park  and  hugged  his  leg,  his  father  made 
the  disheartening  discovery  that  although 
his  son  did  indeed  now  show  affection,  he 
seemed  to  do  so  at  random. 

Speech  can  also  be  taught  in  many  cases 
aa  the  child  is  gradually  nudged  from  pas- 
sive withdrawal  to  active  communication.  He 
learns  to  use  a  vocabulary  to  at  least  express 
his  basic  needs.  Along  with  the  fundamental 
self-help  skills  such  as  dressing  and  feeding 
himself,  the  child  then  can  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  results  can  be  staggering.  For  psy- 
chlairlsts  trained  In  the  old  theories,  ]ust 
to  8t>p  Into  a  school  to  see  "autistic"  chil- 
dren sitting  at  desks  In  a  classroom,  paying 
attention,  slowly  beginning  to  pronounce 
and  associate  the  meanings  of  words,  is  little 
short  of  miraculous. 

PABENTS  ARE  VITAL 

And  yet  the  question  stlU  nags:  Why  are 
some  children  who  are  both  Intelligent  and 
apparently  physically  perfect  so  unable  to 
deal  with  the  world? 

Bettelheim's  theories  still  haunt.  In  the 
words  of  a  parent  who  had  known  all  the 
reassurances.  Including  Lovaas'  treatments: 
"I've  never  forg(  tten  that  [my  child  1  was  un- 
wanted. It's  as  though  he  sensed  that  on  the 
day  he  was  born,  and  has  never  forgiven  us. 
It  sometimes  seemed  he  couldn't  even  look 
at  me  because  it  would  hvirt  too  much." 

Every  now  and  then  Lovaas  encounters  an 
exceptional  case  of  an  autistic  child  (perhaps 
one  much  akin  to  Bettelheim's  Joey)  who 
manages  to  recover  almost  completely.  He 
enters  public  school  and  becomes  practical- 
ly indlstlngvUshable  from  the  "normal"  chil- 
dren. 

But  where  the  program  really  means  the 
most  Is  for  the  non-Joeys.  Pollowup  studies 
on  Lovaas'  children  show  those  who  are  re- 
turned to  state  mental  hospitals,  where  no 
demands  are  made  on  them  aind  no  one  in- 
sists on  trying  to  teach  them,  regress,  for- 
getting all  they  ever  knew  about  how  to  take 


care  of  themselves.  Tboo*  who  return  to  their 
parents  conttnue  to  progress,  sometimes  even 
growing  Into  adults  wbo  can  hold  menial 
Jobs  and  become  at  leaat  economically  self- 
supporting. 

The  parents,  not  his  therapists,  remain  the 
child's  only  source  of  hope.  For  this  reason, 
Lovaas  trains  parents  to  continue  treatment 
on  their  own.  In  ways  reminiscent  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Helen  Keller,  they  are  taught  to 
S2t  up  each  goal  in  agonizingly  small  steps, 
but  then  to  insist  that  their  child  take  that 
step. 

One  of  the  most  distlBgulshlng  character- 
istics of  the  chUd  who  makes  it  to  normal 
status  is  having  parents  who  tend  to  deny 
that  he  Is  sick,  giving  no  excuses  for  his 
behavior  and  putting  lots  of  demands  on  htm 
while  devoting  fantastic  amounts  of  time  to 
him. 

Thus  the  real  harm  done  by  the  psycho- 
genic theory  may  not  have  been  the  blame 
It  laid,  but  the  wedge  it  drove  between  the 
autistic  child  and  his  best  allies  In  his  fight 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  world. 


CHILDREN'S  CHARITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  5,  and  6  my  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  held  the  first  of 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
children's  charities.  1  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  testimony  we  received 
from  representatives  of  national  orga- 
nizations which  are  trj'ing  to  develop 
etliical  standards  for  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Items  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
okd:  My  opening  statement,  explaining 
the  pui'pose  of  tlie  hearings;  the  state- 
ment of  Peter  Falk,  the  television  star 
who  is  the  national  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society;  and  the  state- 
ments of  Arthur  J.  Grimes  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Health  Council  and  Helen 
O'Rourke  of  the  Council  of  Better  Easi- 
ness Bureaus, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

STATEMEirr    BY    SENATOR   WaLTEB    F.    MONDALK, 

Chairman,  StTSCOMMrtTEE  on  Children  and 

Youth 

During  our  lifetime,  American  charity  has 
accepted  the  challenge  of  some  of  our  most 
terrible  problems.  It  has  helped  to  virtually 
eliminate  tuberculosis  and  polio  ...  to  feed 
millions  of  hungry  children  ...  to  aid  the 
crippled  and  disenfranchised  .  .  .  and  to  of- 
fer new  hope  and  new  life  to  countless  vic- 
tims of  our  society. 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  will  hold 
its  first  hearing  on  a  group  of  charities  of 
particular  interest  and  concern — charities 
which  serve  children  and  youth.  I  believe 
that  American  charity  makes  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  of  life  for 
children  and  youth  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  that  our  national  policies  should  en- 
courage these  efforts.  Over  the  next  few 
months  the  Subcommittee  will  be  exploring 
whether  existing  legislation  Is  adequate  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
and  contributors  to  these  charities  .  .  .  and 
trying  to  determine  If  new  legislation  Is 
needed. 

During  my  ten  j-ears  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  to  the 
problems  of  children  and  youth.  I  know  only 
too  well  the  horror  of  child  abuse  .  .  .  the 
tragedy  of  an  Infant  who  dies  of  crib 
death  .  .  .  and  the  fruEtrations  of  a  poor 
Indian  child  wbo  does  not  get  enough  to 


eat  .  .  .  and  of  a  black  child  who  can't 
seem  to  get  a  decent  education. 

These  problems  have  been  with  us  for 
years.  In  the  public,  government  sector,  we 
have  tried  again  and  agala  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs.  Sometimes  these  programs 
have  succeeded.  Sometimes  they  have  failed. 
But  whatever  we  have  done  ...  It  has  not 
been  enough.  Illness,  poverty,  malnutrition 
are  all  still  very  much  with  us. 

Private,  charitable  efforts  for  children  end 
youth  provide  an  essential  comolement  to 
government  activity.  They  provide  much 
needed  help  to  countless  children.  They  offer 
millions  of  volunteers  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  satisfaction  of  helping  others.  They 
offer  contributors  a  clear  choice  to  select  a 
cause  they  wish  to  support. 

In  these  hearings,  the  Subcommittee's 
primary  concern  wUl  be  for  the  children  be- 
ing served  by  charities  and  for  the  contrib- 
utors who  jvant  to  help  them.  After  all,  that 
is  what  charity  is  about;  generous  people 
on  one  side,  needy  people  on  the  other 
i6lde  . . .  and.  between  them,  organizaticns 
that  are  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  serving 
the    contributors    and    recipients. 

If  these  two  groups  .  .  .  the  contributors 
and  the  recipients  ...  are  in  any  way  be- 
ins  victimized  or  abused  or  exploited,  the 
causa  of  charity  in  America  is  suffering. 

I  am  very  aware  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front charities  trying  to  raise  money  for 
an  admirable  purpose.  We  know  that  they 
must  spend  money  to  raise  money  .  .  .  that 
they  must  devote  part  of  their  resources 
to  overhead  and  public  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  bejlev3  that  contrib- 
utors have  a  right  to  expiect  certain  things 
of  a  charity  .  .  .  that  the  money  they 
donate  will  be  handled  with  reasonable  care 
and  for  a  charitable  purpose  .  .  .  and  that 
the  children  in  whose  name  the  money  is 
raised  will  actually  benefit. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  help  clarify  what 
kind  of  services  chUdren  receive  through 
charity  .  .  .  how  charities  obtain  funds  from 
the  public  .  .  .  and  how  much  they  spend  on 
fund  raising,  general  management  and  pro- 
gram services. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  welcome  and 
to  Introduce  our  first  witness  .  .  .  Peter 
Falk  .  .  .  better  known  to  some  of  you  as 
"Columbo"  .  .  .  and  Icnown  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee as  the  National  Chnlrman  of  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society. 

Statement  op  Peteb  Paui,  1974  National 
Chadiman,  the  National  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety roB  Cbippled  Children  and  Adults 
Senator  Mondale,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues 
and  give  my  views  on  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  children's  charities  as  I  see  them. 
I  am  serving  this  year  as  National  Campaign 
Chairman  for  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  which 
Is  the  oldest  and  largest  voluntary  organiza- 
tion serving  crippled  chOdren  and  adults. 
My  Interest  In  children  with  problems  goes 
back  for  many  years.  When  I  was  asked  to 
participate  in  an  Easter  Seal  telethon  In  New 
York  City,  I  was  supposed  to  appear  for  a 
short  time,  perhaps  a  half  hour.  After  ar- 
riving on  the  scene  and  learning  about  the 
services  the  organization  renders  to  children, 
I  stayed  there  for  the  full  20  hours  that  this 
program  was  on  the  air. 

I  guess  you  could  say  I  was  hooked. 
Since  that  time,  as  National  Chairman, 
I've  had  opportunities  to  become  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  programs  of  thi";  or- 
ganization through  talking  to  many  children 
and  young  adults  who  have  benefited  from 
Its  services. 

I  realize  that  my  personal  Involvement 
with  the  Easter  Seal  Society  does  not  make 
me  an  expert  In  the  are*  of  cbUd  care  or 
services.  But  It  has  enriched  my  experience 
a:  id  broadened  my  knowledge  of  what  a  vol- 
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tmteer  organization  serving  children  Is  trying 
to  accomplish. 

The  case  for  children's  charities  Is  a  very 
simple  and  straightforward  one.  There  are 
many,  many  children  who  need  help.  The 
needs  are  so  vast,  that  government  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  massive  challenges  alone. 

This  view  was  re-emphaslzed  In  a  recent 
speech  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  which 
he  stated  that  the  government  doesn't  have 
all  the  answers  to  the  myriad  problems  that 
exist  In  the  health  and  welfare  areas.  He 
said — "we  not  only  need  the  private  sector 
to  deliver  the  services,  we  need  all  the  in- 
genuity and  creativity  that  the  private  sec- 
tor can  muster  to  help  us  achieve  our  goals." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  charities  serving 
children  have  come  into  being.  These  or- 
ganizations provide  many  types  of  services  in 
the  areas  of  hecUth,  education,  welfare,  adop- 
tion, foster  home  placement,  prevention  of 
child  abuse,  counseling,  youth  guidance,  rec- 
reation and  others. 

This  country  has  a  deeply-Imbedded  tra- 
dition of  volunteerism  ...  a  tradition  we 
can  be  proud  of.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
nation  can  be  Judged  by  the  way  It  cares  for 
Its  people.  Certainly,  children  with  problems 
are  high  on  the  list. 

Throughout  ova  history,  the  voluntary  or- 
ganizations have  played  a  significant  role  In 
the  buUdlng  of  this  great  nation.  It  was  vol- 
unteers whose  organized  efforts  built  the 
churches,  the  hospitals,  the  libraries — who 
nursed  the  Ul  and  who  were  the  source  of 
help  In  time  of  trouble. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  In  the 
care  of  children  which  might  not  have  been 
poeslble  without  the  extensive  network  of 
charitable  organizations.  An  added  dimen- 
sion Is  the  channel  such  organizations  offer 
to  the  mUllons  of  Americans  who  are  eager 
to  help  and  can  do  so  through  volunteer 
service. 

In  1968  a  survey  was  conducted  by  Roper 
Associates  to  substantiate  whether  there  was 
any  real  concern  or  Interest  among  Americans 
In  volunteering  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
great  social  crises  of  their  country.  The 
results  of  the  poll  showed  that  60  mUUon 
Americans  were  deeply  concerned  and  wanted 
to  help. 

More  recently,  in  1972,  a  New  York  market 
research  firm  conducted  a  nationwide  survey 
In  an  effort  to  determine  why  people  give 
to  charities  and  how  they  choose  the  chari- 
ties they  wish  to  support.  The  restUts  showed 
that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  give  to  charity  do  so  out  of  a  feeling  of 
moral  obligation.  These  people  tend  to  be 
steady  givers.  Of  all  the  specific  types  of 
charities,  those  serving  needy  children,  medi- 
cal research  and  aid  to  the  handicapped  were 
most  favored,  according  to  the  survey. 

And  so,  it  seems  clear  that  there  Is  an 
Innate  desire  in  the  hearts  of  most  people 
to  Improve  the  human  condition  by  helping 
others — sometimes  on  a  one-to-one  personal 
relationship,  sometimes  by  giving  money  and 
services  to  an  organized  charity. 

There  are  many  ways  volunteers  give  of 
themselves  to  children's  charities.  What's 
Important  is  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
people  to  become  personally  Involved  In 
needed  community  service  programs. 

As  concerned  and  motivated  citizens,  they 
want  and  demand  "a  piece  of  the  action  "  in 
utUlzing   their   talents   to   help. 

Important  as  the  direct  services  to  chil- 
dren are,  there  Is  another  dimension  to  the 
value  of  children's  charities  and  the  individ- 
uals who  make  them  work.  Through  public 
education  and  Information  problems,  chU- 
dren's  charities  help  focus  public  attention 
on  the  needs  of  chUdren. 

The  dramatic  success  scored  in  conquering 
polio  is  one  example  of  what  a  children's 
charity  can  accomplish  through  research 
when  there  Is  public  support.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  forward  strides  achieved 


through  arousing  the  American  public  and 
providing  the  facts  about  smioua  protdems. 

In  concltislon,  may  I  say  that  there  is 
ample  documentation  that  charities  serving 
children  occupy  a  stdld  niche  In  this  coun- 
try's approach  to  meeting  urgent  needs.  If 
we  want  to  keep  our  country  strong,  I  firmly 
believe  one  of  the  waya  Is  to  help  those  chil- 
dren who  need  a  helping  band  through  all 
available  means.  The  vitality,  devotion  and 
spirit  of  these  chUdren's  charities  are  the 
powerful  Ingredients  that  make  poesible  a 
creative  partnership  between  the  private 
sector  and  government.  It  all  adds  up  to  a 
winning  combination  of  resources  that  can — 
and  must — find  the  answers  to  the  problems 
children  face. 

Senator  Mondale,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on 
behalf  of  organizations  for  children  whose 
goals  and  objectives  are  something  I  believe 
in  with  all  my  heart. 

Statement  to  the  Sttbcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  or  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Weu-a&e 

(By  Arthur  Jack  Orlmes) 
CHARrrABLE  organizations  that  benefit 

children 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Arthur  Jack  Grimes.  I 
am  Director  for  Membership  for  the  National 
Health  Council.  I  have  had  responsibility  for 
the  Council's  Membership  Standards  Pro- 
gram over  the  past  twelve  years. 

the  national  health  council — what  it  is 
and  doss 

The  National  Health  Coimcll  Is  a  private 
non-profit  membership  organization  that 
brings  together  over  75  national  voluntary 
health  agencies,  profeeslonal  membership 
associations,  government,  business  and  in- 
dustrial firms  to  Improve  the  nation's  health 
through  cooperative  action.  A  list  of  the  NHO 
member  organizations  Is  Included  as  an  at- 
tachment to  the  advance  copy  of  my  state- 
ment provided  to  the  ctmimlttee.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Council  was  founded  In  1920 
by  a  group  of  leaders — representing  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross — who  antic- 
ipated a  vast  expansion  In  health  activities 
and  foresaw  the  need  for  a  meeting  ground 
and  coordinating  mechanism  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  national  health  agencies  in 
the  United  States. 

The  National  Health  Council's  goal  is  to 
Improve  the  health  of  the  public  throughout 
the  nation.  Its  principal  functions  are: 

To  help  member  agencies  work  together 
more  effectively  In  the  public  Interest. 

To  Identify  and  promote  the  solution  of 
national  health  problems  of  concern  to  the 
public,  and 

To  further  Improve  governmental  and 
voluntary  health  services  for  the  public  at 
the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  Council's  activities  are  chartered  and 
guided  by  a  43-member  Board  of  Directors. 
The  governing  board  is  representative  of  its 
member  organizations  with  participation 
from  members  of  the  publlc-at-large.  The 
Council  Is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Is  classified  as  a 
501(c)  (3)  Federally  tax-exempt  organization. 
Dues  from  member  agencies  constitute  the 
major  continuing  source  of  Income.  Funds 
are  provided  for  special  projects  by  Federal 
grants,  foundations  and  the  business 
community. 

Millions  of  volunteers  are  associated  with 
the  Council's  member  organizations.  They 
contribute  time  and  talent  in  hospitals,  re- 
habilitation centers,  In  recruitment  of  other 
volunteers,  recruitment  of  young  people  for 
health  careers,  public  and  professional 
health  education,  fund-raising,  trustee  serv- 
ice and  a  host  of  other  taaks  for  the  benefit 


of  the  health  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They 
are  also  the  organizations  that  set  and  main- 
tain standards  for  the  health  care  this  coun- 
try receives.  They  are  the  professional  base 
for  the  highly  trained  core  of  people  who 
provide  health  care  to  Americans.  The  Coun- 
cil's member  organizations  are  In  short,  our 
health  establishment. 

NHC     STANDARDS     MET     BY     VOLUNTAIIY     HEALTH 
AGENCY  MEMBERS 

The  19  nation.TJ  voluntary  health  agencies 
which  are  members  of  the  National  Health 
Council  can  be  viewed  as  truly  representative 
of  and  respontlve  to  voluntary  effort  becaiise 
they  are  so  organized  and  operated.  The 
Council's  membership  requirements  for  these 
agencies  are  designed  to  asstire  this  and  also 
to  assure  that  they  are  reliable,  ethical  and 
efficient  organizationfi  by  reason  of  having 
met  the  ellglbUlty  requirements  before  they 
became  NHC  members.  These  requirements 
include  the  provision  that  these  organiza- 
tions doctiment  annually  to  the  National 
Health  Council  that  they  meet  substantially 
the  Council's  criteria  of  reputable  operations 
Including  ethical  fund-rsislng  and  promo- 
tion publicity,  democratic  structure  and 
governing  processes  with  full  disclosure  to 
the  public  of  amounts  and  types  of  assets, 
liabilities,  income  and  expenses  for  program 
and  supporting  services  (fund-raising  and 
administrative  costs)  according  to  the 
Standards  of  Accounting  and  Financial 
Reporting  for  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare 
Organizations  (NHC-Natlonal  Assembly, 
1964) .  The  CouncU's  criteria  for  membership 
eligibility  have  been  developed  and  admin- 
istered as  standards  for  organizational  ex- 
cellence. The  objective  is  not  to  mold  the 
members  into  a  rigid.  Inflexible  organiza- 
tional pattern  but  to  provide  sound  basic 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  to 
protect  and  promote  the  public  Interest  and 
confidence  In  the  membership.  The  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  Covmcil's  leadership 
is  that  this  is  necessary  so  that  voluntarism 
and  professional  and  public  trust  may  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  MOVEMENT 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  describe  the  im- 
portance of  a  viable  volimtary  health  move- 
ment to  Improve  the  health  and  quality  of 
Ufe  for  people  of  the  VS.  Including  chUdren 
and  youth.  The  19  national  voluntary  health 
agencies  represented  In  the  Council  member- 
ship Include  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  American  Health  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society,  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  largest,  each  of  which  raised  over  50 
million  dollars  in  1972.  Also  included  are 
some  of  the  newer  and  smaller  voluntary 
health  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation,  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  ChUdren. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  value  of 
the  voluntary  private  sector  concerned  with 
health  is  Ulustrated  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Foundation — March  of  Dimes. 
Through  the  work  of  this  organization  we 
have  today  a  vaccine  against  polio  which 
formerly  took  a  heavy  toll  in  the  lives  and 
health  of  children  and  youth.  Conquering 
this  disease  was  made  possible  with  private 
funds  contributed  directly  by  the  people  of 
this  nation,  including  yourselves,  through 
the  March  of  Dimes.  Each  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil's voluntary  health  agencies  is  concerned 
with  the  health  of  chUdren  and  youth;  some 
of  them  very  specifically  within  that  age  cate- 
gory, others  with  the  health  of  people  of  all 
ages.  A  similar  success  for  tuberculosis  is  due 
to  significant  professional  and  public  educa- 
tion and  services  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis and  Respiratory  Disease  Association — 
now  itnow  as  the  American  Lung  Association. 
There  are  many  other  successes  due  to  our 
Investments  of  time  and  money  in  the  volun- 
tary health  movement.  Most  are  not  as  dra- 
matic as  that  of  conquering  TB  or  polio  but 
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for  a  succ?ssrul  rehabUltatlon  of  a  ca-lppled 
chad.  It  1>  just  as  Important.  Significant 
breakthrougbE  are  promlaed  trom  the  work 
of  ibe  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with 
kidney  dlae::se.  hetnopbilla,  and  diabetes. 

Tbe  Import&noe  of  the  voluntary  health 
mcvement  Is  characterized  by  their  programs 
a:;d  accomplishments  In: 

1.  Creation  cf  awareness  of  specific  liealth 
prob'.ems  among  large  numbers  of  people 
through  free-ranging,  uninhibited  public 
edi'.cation  campaigns  that  enhance  the  u.se 
of  preventives,  precautions  and  medical 
ST-  Ices. 

2.  Support  for  community  health  services 
engendered  and  augmented  by  practical  per- 
so;:-to-per3on  services  which  constitute  a 
morale-bulldlns  factor  speeding  recover;'  for 
th-j  afflicted. 

3.  Pionesring  research  In  specific  disease 
categories  which  make  It  possible  to  tnke  ad- 
vantage swiftly  of  breakthroughs  In  dis- 
covery of  causes,  remedies  and  prevention  of 
many  diseases. 

4.  Recruitment  and  utilization  of  volun- 
teers who  as  a  result  of  their  agency  experi- 
ence develop  satisfaction  and  skills  th?.t  make 
them  the  new  community  leaders,  urgently 
needed  In  our  rapMly  changing  culture. 

MAMACEMEMT   IN   THE  NHC  VDLUNT.\RY   HEALTH 
MEIMBEK   OaCANIZ.\TIONS 

Management  techniques  evolved  by  the 
buslnees  world  are  employed  by  the  major 
health  agencies.  They  make  formal  study  of 
their  goals  and  structure,  prepare  annual 
budgets  for  approval  by  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors, use  eisctronlc  data-processing  to  record 
their  fiscal  aSalrs,  keep  track  of  administra- 
tive actions  and  spot  trends  and  changes  In 
public  attitudes.  This  in  no  way  detracts  from 
their  humanitariaji  purposes.  The  objectives 
remain  altruistic,  while  such  procedures  as 
job  classification,  performance  review,  cost 
analyses  and  evaluation  studies  of  the  partic- 
ular activities  protect  the  contributors'  dol- 
lars. 

One  of  the  most  significant  joint  actions 
taken  by  these  agencies  to  date  was  the  adop- 
tion In  1963  of  StaTidards  of  Accounting  and 
Finemcial  Krporting  for  Voluntary  Health  and 
Welfare  OrganisatUms.  These  reporting 
•tandarda  were  developed  by  the  National 
Health  Council  and  the  National  Assembly 
for  Social  Policy  and  ISevelopment  to  meet 
the  need  for  better  financial  data  upon  which 
contrlbutora  oouM  base  decisions.  Lack  of 
common  terminology  and  procedures  In  pub- 
lic financial  reporting  had  made  It  difflcult 
to  appraiae  and  compare  the  activities  of  in- 
dividual agencies.  Now,  a  format  has  been  de- 
Teloped  by  which  each  agency  can  sununa- 
rlze  its  figiires.  By  using  the  same  ground 
rules  for  items  of  similar  nature,  there  is 
comparability  of  financial  reporting.  The 
Standards  were  adopted  in  1S>73  as  the  gen- 
erally "accepted  accounting  principles"  by 
the  AICPA.  Beginning  with  fiscal  years  end- 
ing in  1975,  in  order  to  obtain  an  unqualified 
CPA  AUdit  opinion,  volnntary  health  and  wel- 
fare organizatloi'a  at  all  levels  of  operation 
must  be  usin<c  the  principles  of  the  uniform 
accounting  Standards. 

In  the  Standards  sources  of  income  are 
Identified  within  common  categories  and 
expenditures  arc  in  two  major  divisions: 
'■Program  Services"  such  as  research,  pa- 
tient services,  public  education,  professional 
education,  cocnmunity  services  and,  "Sup- 
porting Services,"  which  includes  the  general 
operating  services  such  as  administration  and 
fund  raising. 

At  thia  ttme  most  of  the  national  volun- 
tary health  and  welfare  agencies  have  en- 
dorsed and  are  Implamentlng  the  Standards 
of  Accounting  mnd  Finmneial  Reporting.  The 
Council  m  1974  Is  engaged  In  a  Joint  cam- 
paign with  the  United  Way  of  America,  the 
National  Aaeembly  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  as  well 
as  with  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  to  achieve  their  universal  tise. 


The  Coundl's  crlterlit  for  eligibility  for 
membership.  Including  full  disclosure  ac- 
cording to  the  Standards,  have  gained  wide 
acceptance  in  the  field  as  the  recommended 
Standards  tor  organization  and  operation  for 
voluntary  agencies  and  professional  member- 
ship associations  in  the  health  field  in  the 
U.S.A.  As  Indicated,  they  provide  sound  baste 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-profit  health 
and  welfare  organizations  and  help  to  pro- 
mote the  public's  interest,  trust  and  confi- 
dence In  voluntaryism. 

THE  USE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OE  ^TN.^NCIAI.  K.MTOS 
AND  JXTDCrNC  THE  EFTICIENCY  OF  ETFECTTVE- 
NESS   OP   CHARITABLE   03CANIZAT1ONS 

Since  some  of  the  activities  undertaken  by 
many  voluntary  health  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions ultimately.  necesEarily  and  properly 
simultaneously  serve  the  program  objectives 
of  an  agency  as  well  as  its  mauagement  activ- 
ities and  the  raising  ot  funds  to  carry  on 
these  other  functions,  It  may  not  be  possible, 
even  with  the  most  meticulous  accounting,  to 
completely  isolate  and  preci5;ely  report  all  of 
an  agency's  expenditures  for  any  sln£:le  func- 
tion, whether  it  be  fund-raising,  manage- 
ment and  general,  or  a  particular  program 
service. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  most  serious 
single  concern  of  many  contributors,  and  of 
many  governmental  bodies  that  require  pub- 
lic reporting  of  the  finances  of  certain  char- 
itable organizations,  1.^  to  ascertain  agencies' 
fund-raising  costs,  and  the  relationship  of 
the?e  to  total  funds  raised.  This  concern  and 
preoccupation  has  also  led  to  a  natural  and 
understandable  mterest  In  eetablistilng  com- 
parative criteria,  or  even  arbitrary  limlt.s.  for 
what  might  be  considered  a  proper  percent- 
age of  fund-raising  costs. 

If  it  were  possible  to  prescribe  a  single  basis 
for  comparlfou,  or  method  of  calculating  a 
fund-raising  cost  ratio  that  would  be  appli- 
cable uniformly,  such  efforts  would  l>e  most 
useful.  Pacts  do  not  appear,  however,  to  jus- 
tify expectation  that  this  can  be  done.  The 
most  serious  obstacles  to  formulation  of  a 
universally  applicable  method  of  calculating 
fund-raising  cost  ratioa  (and,  therefore,  to 
prescribing  a  proper  fund-raising  coat  per- 
centage) are  these: 

1.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  identify  and 
separately  report  all  of  any  agency's  fund- 
raising  costs. 

2.  Many  agencies.  In  addition  to  support 
from  the  public  that  they  obtain  directly,  re- 
ceive public  support  'ndlrectly  through  fed- 
erated and  other  fund-raising  organizations 
whose  fund-raising  cost  they  may  not  be  able 
to  ascertain. 

3.  Bequests  or  governmental  grants,  that 
may  be  received  year*  after  they  were  so- 
licited or  be  entirely  gratuitous,  may  pre- 
clude any  meaningful  matching  of  support 
and  revenue  with  fund-raising  costs. 

4.  Only  relatively  large  agencies  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  accounting  staff's  and  sys- 
tems that  win  permit  full  separate  account- 
Ins  for  costs  of  mulllple  fund-raising  activi- 
ties during  a  given  year— e.g.,  operating 
fund  campaigns,  a  building  fund  campaign, 
special  fund-raising  eveats. 

The  foregoing  corslderatlons  si^ggest  that 
a  great  deal  of  caution  be  exercised  by  In- 
dividuals or  groups  who  attempt  compara- 
tive evaluations  of  voluntary  agencies'  fund- 
raising  costs,  or  who  attempt  to  devise 
standard  methods  of  calculating  fnnd-rals- 
Ing  coats  percentages  of  to  oet  ceilings  for 
them.  Other  financial  ratios  that  are  scme- 
tlmes  used  in  efforts  to  appraise  voluntary 
agencies,  such  as  of  total  'administrative'' 
or  "overhead  "  costs  to  total  expenditures, 
are  subject  to  the  same  cautions  and  limlta- 
tloi'.s. 

For  the  committee's  information  a  1973 
study  of  IS  of  the  NHC  voluntary  health 
agencies  for  all  levels  of  operation,  reporting 
according  to  the  uniform  accounting  Stand- 
ards, expenditures  for  fund-raising  did  not 
exceed  one -third  of   Income   for   1972.   Most 
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hav»    fund-raising    costs    less    than    25  f- 
Income.  '" 

ETHICAL    EtrND-RAISINO   AND    PSOMOTION 

ptiBLicrrT 
The    NHC    requires    that    its    voluntary 
health   agency   members'    fund-raising    and 
promotion  prograwns  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  following  standards: 

a.  Methods  of  Promotion — Only  ethical 
methods  of  fund-raising  are  employed  by 
the  organization  or  on  ita  behalf.  The  pub- 
licity and  promotional  activities  la  connec- 
tion with  fund-raising  encourages  respect  for 
clientele  aud  presents  tacti'ally  accurate 
material  describing  the  needs  served,  vol- 
ume ajid  character  of  sorvl  es  offered  am 
accomplishments.  Protection  Is  afforded 
against  unauthorized  iisa  of  the  organlza- 
tlo:i's  coiitributor  lists. 

b.  Fund-Eaising  Methods— The  organiza- 
tion does  not  mall  unordered  tickets  or 
commercial  merchandise  with  request  for 
money  In  return.  The  telephone  la  lot  used 
for  soliciting  funds  from  the  "general"  pub- 
lic. No  arrangements  are  entered  Into  to 
raise  funds  on  a  commission  basis. 

c.  F\ind-Ralslng  Costs — ^The  organization 
is  pledged  to  honest.reportlng  of  fund-rais- 
ing costs,  and  to  the  development  of  Im- 
proved standards  of  recording  such  costs. 
Fund-raising  costs  are  disclosed  to  contrib- 
utors and  to  general  public  In  the  annual 
report. 

The.se  requirements  are  based  on  the 
Stavdard'!  of  Fund-Raising  Practice  for  So- 
cial Welfare  Organizations  promulgated  by 
the  National  Assembly  for  So-lal  Policy  and 
Development  (formerly- the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly)  a'-.d  over  35  other  na- 
tional health  and  welfare  organizations. 

FEDEKAL  LECISI.ATION  AFTECUNG  CHAamES  THAT 
SEil\-E    CHILDREN WHAT    MORE    IS    KEEDBO? 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
what  Federal  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  In  voluntary  so- 
licitations, we  need  to  assess  tbe  value  to 
our  nation  of  the  private  philanthropic  Ini- 
tiative In  defining  and  contributing  to  the 
public  good.  An  example  might  be  useful  to 
make  the  point  of  the  value  of  private  phll- 
arJihroplc  efforts  In  Increasing  the  quality 
of  life,  and  particularly  the  impror-.ement  of 
health. 

If  you  were  to  examine  the  record  to  see 
when  Federal  funds  beaame  available  in 
significant  amounts  for  the  srupp-rt  of  health 
related  research,  you  w<»uld  observe  that 
this  began  after  the  victory  over  pcllo  was 
declared  In  1965.  Tou  will  recall  that  this 
battle  was  Initiated  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion against  Infantile  Poliomyelitis  (March 
of  Dimes) .  The  winning  of  their  victory  was 
due  primarily  to  the  Investments  by  this 
organization  In  research  and  quick  applica- 
tion of  the  results  from  research  towards  thnt 
end.  While  the  scientific  community.  Includ- 
ing the  voluntary  health  agencies,  wel- 
comed the  addition  of  a  large  measure  of  sup- 
pert  for  research  In  recent  years  and  the  fore- 
sighted  wisdom  of  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident in  making  this  poaslble  many  of  as 
would  question  the  wisdom  of  reducing  In- 
centives for  encouraging  contributions  of 
money  and  time  from  the  private  sector  to 
the  point  where  we  become  solely  dependent 
upon  only  the  government  for  support  of 
this  service. 

By  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
diversity  m  private  initiative  In  atUcklng 
problems  and  provision  for  protecting  this 
system  by  Federal  laws,  we  have  become  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  country  in 
the  world.  Private  philanthropy  In  the  U.S. 
began  with  the  concept  of  neighbor  helping 
nelghlx>r.  then  pooled  voluntary  help  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  poor.  This  was 
followed  by  voluntary  organization  initiative 
and  support  of  the  fight  against  disease, 
and   now   the   focus    Is   on    improving   the 
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quality  of  life  for  all  of  us  in  a  way  that 
Is  envied  the  world  over. 

In  1973  I  made  a  study  of  voluntary  citizen 
action  In  seven  Europ>ean  countries.  Included 
were  some  of  the  more  socially  advanced 
nations,  such  as  England  and  Sweden,  which 
moved  to  the  point  of  almost  complete  de- 
pendence upon  government  for  provision  of 
social  services.  In  each  of  the  countries 
visited  there  is  a  desire  by  government  and 
private  leadership  to  buUd  a  stronger  orga- 
nized private  voluntary  system  to  assist  the 
government  In  carrying  out  the  mandate 
from  the  people  for  social  services  Improve- 
ment. Volxmtary  organizations  do  exist  in 
most  European  nations  but  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  participation  and 
mitiatlve  when  most  of  the  money  for 
voluntary  action  comes  directly  from  gov- 
ernment  appropriations. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  wishes  to  destroy 
or  weaken  a  system  that  has  produced  so 
weU  for  us  through  the  availability  of  funds 
and  voluntary  action  from  individuals  and 
private  sources  such  as  foimdatlons,  busi- 
ness firms,  etc.  for  the  innovations  and  initia- 
tive that  has  contributed  to  our  success  to 
date  In  meeting  health  problems.  There  Is 
much  needed  to  provide  Improved  health 
services  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  destroy 
a  good  system  In  the  process  of  trying  to  im- 
prove It. 

PROPOSALS     FOR     LEGISLATION     TO     IMPROVE 
VOLUNTARY    CITIZEN    ACTION 

To  buUd  upon  our  accomplishments  to  date 
through  voluntary  citizen  action  for  health 
I  would  urge  consideration  by  this  committee 
of  legislation  that  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objectives : 

1.  Provide  increased  incentives  through  our 
tax  system  for  voluntary  citizen  support  of 
reputable  voluntary  organizations. 

During  the  1973  legUlatlve  session  proposals 
were  advanced  for  reform  of  the  exlsttog 
Federal  tax  laws.  These  proposals  would  re- 
duce or  ellmmate  the  current  tax  deduction 
for  charitable  giving.  In  effect,  such  pro- 
posals would  have  all  funds  for  public  serv- 
ices channeled  through  government  appro- 
priations. 

As  I  Indicated,  the  European  experience 
has  found  this  quite  damaging  to  individual, 
private  initiative  for  social  Improvement. 
The  attitude  Is  that  If  government  collects 
the  money,  let  government  do  It  for  us.  The 
unique  success  of  the  U.S.  experience,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  attributable  to  the  philanthropic 
experience  and  Its  encouragement  through 
the  laws  provldmg  tax  incentives  for  support 
of  public  service  activities  by  Individuals  and 
private  organizations  together  with  govern- 
ment. We  need  the  provisions  In  ovir  tax  laws 
that  encourage,  not  discourage.  Increased 
support  for  reputably  operated  charitable 
activities. 

2.  Correct  the  existing  severe  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  public  charities  to  partici- 
pate in  legislative  dialogue. 

Currently,  such  groups  are  not  permitted 
to  engage  In  activities  affecting  legislation 
"to  any  substantial  extent."  "Substantial"  is 
not  currently  defined.  As  a  result  few  oreanl- 
zatlons  risk  their  tax-exempt  status  by  en- 
gaging In  effective  efforts  to  Imnrove  Inade- 
quacies or  Inequities  In  our  health  svstem 
controlled  by  government  legislation.  This  Is 
In  contrast  to  tax-exempt  trade  associations 
that  have  no  restrictions  on  their  legislative 
activities.  Such  inequity  Is  at  the  expense  of 
orgtinlzatlons  that  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  larger  "public  or  community  inter- 
est." I  urge  your  sunport  in  development  of 
legislation  that  would  Increase  the  amount 
of  dlalogtie  by  the  private  sector  in  the  legis- 
lative process  for  ways  of  Improving  services 
for  people  of  all  ages  Including  children  and 
youth. 

3.  Strengthen  provisions  of  the  current  rc- 
qtnrements  for  organizations  that  are  granted 
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a  tax-exempt  status  under  Section  SOllc)  (3) 
of  the  IRS  Code. 

Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  help  the 
public  determine  the  organizations  that  are 
reputable  and  those  that  are  not  efficient  or 
effective  in  use  of  the  public  trust  granted 
to  them  by  tax-exempt  status.  This  can  be 
done  without  the  government  deciding  what 
constitutes  "efficiency"  and  "effectiveness" 
among  the  organizations  that  are  so  classi- 
fied. I  believe  that  a  provision  requiring  or- 
ganizations that  are  classified  as  tax-exempt 
to  issue  an  annual  trusteeship  report  to  their 
constituency  (which  In  most  Instances  is  the 
general  public).  Such  an  annual  report 
should  provide  for  full  disclosure  by  a  tax- 
exempt,  501(c)(3)    organization  of: 

1.  financial  transactions  according  to  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  accounting  principles  for  its 
field  including  an  opinion  statement  by  an 
independent  public  accountant; 

2.  program  services  and  accomplishments 
by  the  organization  during  the  reporting 
period; 

3.  names  and  geographic  locations  of  per- 
sons with  the  responsibility  for  organiza- 
tion's policy  and  Its  execution.  Provision 
cotUd  be  made  for  such  disclosure  In  an 
annual  statement  to  their  constituency  via 
the  public  media  and/ or  a  separate  publica- 
tion made  available  to  the  public  at  the 
time  of  solicitation  for  support. 

In  respect  to  the  third  proposal  the  gen- 
eral co:icept  was  proposed  during  the  last 
legislative  session  in  the  pension  reform  bill. 
Provision  was  made  for  establishment  of  an 
"Assistant  Commissioner  (of  the  IRS)  for 
Charitable  Organizations."  The  Idea  behind 
this  position  Is  to  provide  expert  guidance  to 
tax-exempt  organizations  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tax  law.  As  I  understand 
the  proposal,  it  would  not  be  primarily  di- 
rected towards  the  collection  of  revenue. 

My  purpose  in  coming  before  this  com- 
mittee is  to  stress,  not  only  the  Importance 
of  the  private  sector  but  the  need  for  en- 
larging the  opportunities  for  citizens  to  act 
voluntarily,  generously,  to  support  good  work 
In  their  oommunltles  in  the  nation.  We  all 
like  to  have  the  feeling  that  each  of  us  can 
have  a  positive  Influence  In  Improving  our 
own  life,  that  of  our  children  and  of  our 
neighbors  through  contributing  to  causes 
that  benefit  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The 
posslbUlty  of  being  able  to  do  so  and  the 
encouragement  of  this  concept  will  have  ben- 
efits  In  the  form  of  healthier  and  happier 
children  and  more  involved  citizenry  than  If 
primary  dependence  of  social  service,  taclud- 
Ing  health.  Institutions  are  supported 
through  tax  funds. 

National  Health  Council  Member 
Organizations 
active  member  agencies 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
American      Association      for      Respiratory 
Therapy 

•American  Cancer  Society 
American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine 
American  College  Health  Association 
American  Dental  Association 
•American  Diabetes  Association 
•  .\merlcan  Heart  Association 
American  Hospital  Association 
•American  Lung  Association 
American  Medical  Association 
American  Medical  Technologists 
American  Medical  Women's  Association 
American  Nurses'  Association 
American   Occupational   Therapy  Associa- 
tion 
American  Optometrlc  Association 
American  Osteopathic  Association 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
American  Podiatry  Association 
American  Public  Health  Association 
•Amercan  Social  Health  Association 


American  Society  for  Medical  Technology 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
•Arthritis  Foundation 

Association  of  Medical  RehabUltatlon  Di- 
rectors and  Coordinators 

Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health 
Blue  Cross  Association 
•Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
Eye-Bank  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
•Muscular      Dystrophy      Associations      of 
America 

National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans 
National     Association     of     Home     Health 
Agencies 

National  Association  for  Music  Therapy, 
Inc. 

•National  Council  on  Alcoholism 

•National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Fotmda- 
tion 

•National  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults 

National  Environmental  Health  Associa- 
tion 

•National  Foundation 

•National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

•National  Kidney  Foundation 

National  League  for  Nursing 

National  Medical  Association 

•National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

•  National  Safety  Cotmcll 
"National  Society  for  Autistic  Children 
•National    Society   for   the    Prevention   of 

Blindness 

Society  for  Public  Health  Education 
Student  American  Medical  Association 
Student  National  Medical  Association 
•United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations 

•  Voluntary    Health    Organizations 

ASSOCIATE    MHMBERS 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
Inc. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

Health  Insurance  Council. 

Lions  International. 

Metropolitan    Life  Insurance   Company. 

National  Association  of  Social  Wortcers. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

National  Council  for  Homemaker-Home 
Health  Aide  Services. 

National  Dairy  Council. 

National  Federation  of  Business  tmd  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

National  Urban  League. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 

FEDERAL   AGENCY    MEMBERS 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Federal  Extension  Service. 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Office  of  Education. 

Public  Health  Service. 

Social  Security  Administration. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Veterans  Administration 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

FOOTNOTE 

•  TTiese  organizations  document  annually 
to  the  National  Health  Council  that  they 
meet  substantially  the  Council's  eligibility 
criteria  of  reputable  operations  Including 
ethical  fund-raising  and  promotional  pub- 
licity, democratic  structure  and  governing 
processes,  with  full  disclosure  to  the  public 
of  amounts  and  types  of  assets,  UablUtles. 
Income  and  expenses  for  program  and  sup- 
porting services  (fund-raising  and  adminis- 
trative cost)  according  to  the  Standards  of 
Accounting  and  Financial  Reporting  for 
Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Organizations 
(NHC-Natioual  Assembly). 
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A  copy  of  the  NHC  EllglblUty  Criteria  for 
National  Voluntary  Health  Organizations  Is 
a.-.-Ueble  on  request  to:  National  Health 
Council,    1740    Broadwav,    New    Yorlc,    N.T. 

lOOlf).  Tel:  (212)  582-6040. 

CH\RrrABLE  ORO.'.Nt.-'ATIONS  Al  FECTINO  YOXTTH 
Airo    CutLSBEN' 

(Testimony  by  Helen  L.  ORourke) 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Helen  O'Rourke.  Dlrertor  of  Phllan- 
tiiropic  Advisory  EJepartment,  CauncU  of  Bet- 
t:T  Biisiixcss  Bureau-.  Inc. 

Oa  bohaU  of  the  CBEB.  permit  me  to  say  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
tills  hearing  and  assist  you  In  your  study  of 
chart-.ab:e  crgan'.zatlors  that  benent  chil- 
dren. 

Id  like  to  comme:ice  v.lth  a  brief  descrip- 
tion cf  our  organization.  TTic  Council  Is  very 
much  Involved  In  the  moriltorlng  of  soliciting 
organizations.  The  CouncU  of  Better  Buslnes.s 
Bureaus,  Inc.,  came  into  being  on  August  1. 
1970.  as  a  result  cf  the  consolidation  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureavis.  Inc.,  and 
the  Association  cf  Better  Business  Bureaus 
Interuatloral.  Inc.  The  Council  combines  the 
functions  of  Its  predecessors  by: 

1.  fostering  fair  advertising  and  selling 
practices  in  national  advertising; 

2.  coordinating  policies,  standards  ar.d 
practices  for  Better  Bu^l'.-ess  Bureaus;   and 

3.  providing  a  national  voice  for  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  system. 

The  Council  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
supported  by  anniul  dues  from  Its  members. 
Its  membership  consists  of  140  Bureaus  In 
the  Unlt«d  States,  and  mere  than  1,000  na- 
tlo7i.al  companies. 

The  Council  Is  gilded  bv  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors conslst4n(y  of  36  members  and  up  to  12 
at-largo  members.  Reoree^ntlng  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  is  the  Mana-rement  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  14  Bureau  executives 
whose  funcUons  are.  in  jeneraJ.  to  provide 
expert  advice  on  p?'.icles  and  operations 

Recognizing  the  need  for  facttial  and 
readily  available  itUormatlon,  the  PhUan- 
throplc  Advisory  Department  of  the  Council 
of  Better  Business  Brreans  has  developed 
a  program  to  provide  the  public  Better 
Buslnet*  Bureaus.  Chamnors  of  Cornmerce 
corporaUona.  media  and  the  government— 
at  all  levels— with  factual  reoorts  on  national 
and  international  soliciting  c  rtjanlzatlcns 
Included  In  these  reports  la  UiXormatlon 
about  the  orpanlzatioa  structure,  activities 
fund-raljdag  methods,  financial  statement 
and  tax  status. 

Also  the  PhUanthTDplc  AdvLsorv  Depart- 
moiit  of  the  CouncU  of  Better"  Buslresi 
Bureaus  provides  advisory  and  consultIn<» 
services  to  soliciting  or^-aiizatlon;,  reo-ardlng 
fund-raising  ethics,  operations  a:.d  compli- 
anc©  with  established  stardards. 

All  of  the  services  of  the  Philanthropic  Ad- 
Tlaory  Department  of  the  CouncU  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  are  provided  at  no  cost  to 
the  Individual  or  orpanizatlon  requesting 
Information,  reports  or  assistance. 

Dwlng  1973.  the  Phllanthronlc  Advisory 
Department  of  the  Council  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  responded  to  over  10.000  re- 
quests for  Informative  re-^orts  on  national 
and  International  soliciting  orjanlzatlons 
January.  1973.  the  Phllanthronlc  Advisory 
Department  of  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  received  600  telenhone  and  maU  In- 
quiries. By  December.  1973.  the  number  of 
Inquiries  Jumped  to  over  2500.  Last  week  we 
received  approximately  1300  pubUc  inquiries. 
For  your  Information,  Individuals,  through 
direct  gifts  or  charitable  bequests,  contrib- 
uted 86.6%  of  the  over  22  bllUon  dollars 
given  In  1972  for  philanthropic  programs. 

The  140  Better  Business  Bureaus  are  pro- 
vided with  the  written  reports  developed  by 
the  PhDanthroplc  Advisory  Department  of 
the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
they  also  maintain  Information  and  reports 
on  local  BollcUlng  orgaulzatlons. 


The  Philanthropic  Advisory  Department 
not  only  provides  local  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus with  reports  and  other  information  on 
national  and  International  soliciting  organi- 
zations, but  also  provides  them  with  assist- 
ance, training  and  g\ildance  in  their  Investi- 
gation and  report  procedure.  In  turn,  tha 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus  provide  the 
Philanthropic  Advisory  Department  with  In- 
formation about  the  lecal  activities  of  na- 
tional and  International  soliciting  organiza- 
tions that  are  active  In  their  service  area. 

One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  public  con- 
cern Is  the  organizations  which  offer  child 
welfare  services  througH  'sponsorship"  plans. 
or  "adoptions".  Under  this  plan,  a  sponsor 
usually  wUl  "adopt"  a  child  and  remit  an 
average  ol  $12  a  month  to  the  organLzaiion 
for  support  of  the  child.  In  return,  the  spon- 
sor will  receive  a  pi-tuje  of  the  child,  a  case 
history,  personal  letters,  and  follow-up  infor- 
mation. The  public  usuaUy  expresses  Its  con- 
cern about  these  types  of  organizations  by 
asking :  | 

(a)  Is  this  organization  worthwhile  and 
dest:rvlng  of  support? 

(b)  Does  my  money  really  go  to  the  child? 

(c)  Is  there  a  child  who  receives  my 
money? 

(d)  How  much  of  my  money  really  goes  to 
the  child? 

(e)  Is  there  really  s^ch  a  child? 

The  Council  believes 'there  are  an  Infinite 
variety  of  factors  that  m-ist  be  considered 
before  an  organization's  effectiveness  and 
competency  may  be  assessed. 

The  causes  and  pro-am-,  espoused  by  solic- 
iting organizations  go  from  one  end  to  the 
spectrum  to  the  other.  What  is  a  worth- 
while cause  for  one  perton  wi'l  be  meaning- 
less to  another.  Th-  Council  believes  that 
potential  donors  should  have  sufBclent  facts 
at  hand  so  that  they  mjiy  individually  evalu- 
ate the  appeals  for  furds.  Our  reports  are 
written  to  nrovlde  a  bropd  overview  of  an 
organization's  basi;  structure,  background, 
fund-rasing  methods,  projrBms.  actlvltle.s 
and  m'iragement. 

The  first  step  in  a  CBBB  investigation  Is  to 
se^d  a  questionnaire  to  the  organization. 
CBBB  believes  In  promctirrr  self-regxilatlon. 
We  always  rerjuest  the  sub;;cct  organization's 
cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  provide  In- 
quirers with  full  ar.d  arciT.ite  Information. 
I  would  estimate  that  approximately  gor^ 
of  the  organizatlor.s  contacted  by  CBBB  re- 
spond In  some  fashion  to  oiu-  request  for 
information. 

At  the  time  an  organifaitlon  Is  sent  a  ques- 
t'onnairi.  the  Council'  cor. tacts  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureaiu  serving  the  area 
where  the  organization  Is  located  and  re- 
quests their  assistance  In  develonlng  infor- 
mation. If  v,-e  know  that  an  oriranlzation 
maintains  Its  administrative  oBice-s  in  one 
city,  and  operates  a  program  in  another  city, 
we  contact  Ixjth  areas  for  Inf ornuition. 

The  IRS  and  oi!:er  government  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  at  the  Federal  and  state 
level  are  also  contacted.  Not  all  soliciting 
organizations  provide  us  with  the  requested 
financial  information  m  the  detail  needed 
to  evaluate  dollars  and  programs.  By  eval- 
uating the  Information  rocei-.  ed  from  these 
various  sources  the  Cou-.^cll  of  Better  Busl- 
ness  Bureau.3  Is  better  able  to  determine  the 
scope  of  the  actual  programs  and  services. 
A1.SO.  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  funds  actually  spent  on  programs  com- 
pared to  funds  received  from  appeals. 

Program  verification  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem area.  For  example:  Appeals  for  American 
Indian  Reservation  and  Appalachia  Commu- 
nities. In  these  instances,  we  have  worked 
through  existing  goverr.ment  agencies.  In 
this  connection,  the  BuTeeu  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  particularly  helpful  In  cooperating 
with  Tts  and  In  assisting  us  in  developing 
Information  on  several  Indian,  or  alleged 
Indian,  organizations. 
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The  problem  overseas  Is  almost  impossible 
to  resolve  at  this  time.  One  particular  prob- 
lem frequently  occurs  when  people  see  in 
solicitation  material  that  an  organization 
is  "Regiotered  with  tlie  U.S.  GDvernments 
Advisory  Committee  oa  Voluntary  PcreV-  i 
AID".  People  frequently  assume  that  an  cr- 
ganlzation  has  passed  some  sort  of  "test"  of 
Its  reliability  and  that  such  an  organization 
is  "approved"  by  the  govoriuncat.  Or.e  of  cur 
Jobs  has  been  to  explain  to  people  tliat  regis- 
tration v.lth  AID  does  mean  that  an  orga- 
nization has  met  certain  criteria,  but  not 
reces."^arily  tliat  It  has  been  approved  as  a 
government-accepted/approved  organization 
Any  organization  operating  overseas,  or 
with  extensive  overseas  prograuxs,  as  most  of 
the  child  adoption  agencies  are,  is  almost  im- 
possible to  check.  There  are  only  a  few 
Detter  Business  Bureaus  outside  the  United 
States.  Ai-iH  they  arc  not  where  the  heavlebt 
con"entration  of  children's  groups  operate; 
Vict  Nam,  Hons  Kong,  Korea,  South  America. 
The  Council  has  been  able  to  contact  the 
Hong  Kong  Social  Services  Department  on 
one  solicitation  which  originated  from  a 
le:rcr  colony  there,  but  our  avenues  of  infor- 
mation on  other  types  of  programs  are 
virtually  non-existent.  The  Council  finds  it- 
self in  the  position  of  being  one  of  the  fore- 
-  most  authorities  on  soliciting  organisation":, 
with  no  place  to  go  for  the  Information  It 
needs  to  verify  or  countermand  the  claims 
made  by  soliciting  organisations. 

An  additional  problem  Is  created  when  the 
soliciting  organization  is  a  rellglo'os.  or  reh- 
glius-affillated  one.  Most  existing  state  and 
local  regulatory  agencies  have  traditionally 
exempted  religious  grcupe  from  their  regis- 
tration and  reporting  requirements.  It  is 
only  slnco  1969  that  religious  organlzatlon.s 
ha-  c  been  required  to  file  Information  Re- 
turns (990)  with  the  IRS. 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
docs  not  comment  on  the  validity  of  any 
particular  religion.  However,  when  any 
cliurch  cr  religious  rroup  enters  the  market- 
place or  solicits  cluiritable  contributions 
from  the  public  at  large,  both  activities  fall 
vrl^iiln  our  lrai3itirnal  reporting  rssponsiblll- 
tlcs.  In  either  situation,  the  Cotmcll  never 
comment-,  en  the  religion  itself. 

Another  major  educational  problem  faced 
by  the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
concern?  the  public  belief  that,  once  au  or- 
gfintzation  has  been  awarded  a  tax-exempt 
ruling  by  the  ti'.terual  Revenue  Service,  Us 
legitimacy  can  be  relied  upon.  The  IBS.  of 
course.  Is  not  equipped  to  audit  all  Ux-ex- 
empt  organlzatioiis  soliciting  funds  from  the 
public,  on  even  a  once  every  ten  year  sched- 
ule. Tr.e  public,  however,  persists  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Internal  Revenue  has  certified 
the  reliability  of  an  organisation  by  award- 
ing it  a  tax-exempt  status. 

The  IRS  Is  rssponslble  for  making  the 
Form  P90  by  a  tax-exempt  organization  avail- 
abia  to  the  public.  However,  these  returns 
arc  usually  so  out  of  date  by  the  time  they 
become  available  to  the  public  as  to  be  use- 
less. Frequently,  new  organizations  will  lose 
money,  or  have  extremely  small  Incomes  dur- 
ing their  first  years,  and  have  second  and 
third  years  that  are  remarkably  successful. 
CEBB  has,  in  its  files,  Information  on  an 
crganizatlcn  tiiat  took  In  approximately  $20,- 
000  Its  first  yeiir  of  operation,  and  took  in 
well  over  $1  milacn  its  seooud.  So  that  when 
the  first  year  icrai  9&o  becomes  available  to 
the  public,  usually  one  or  two  years  behind 
the  time  they  were  filed,  It  is  virtually  use- 
less to  an  Inquirer. 

As  anoUicr  exomjUe.  CBBB  recently  re- 
qucitod  the  returns  of  three  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. The  latest  available  information 
was,  for  one,  a  return  flJad  In  1968,  for  an- 
other, filed  In  1969.  and  for  another,  in  1957. 
In  connection  with  child  adoption  orga- 
nizations, people  are  obviously  concerned  as 
to  whether  the  child  exists  in  the  first  place. 
and  I  have  attempted  to  detail  some  of  the 
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problems  encoimtered  by  CBBB  in  our  at- 
tempts to  verify  that  fact. 

People  also  want  to  know  that  their  money 
Is  going  to  the  child.  Very  often,  an  tnqutrer 
will  become  Irate  when  told  that  only  98  or 
even  910  of  tlielr  contribution  goes  to  the 
child,  with  the  rest  xisually  allocated  to  con- 
tingency funds  or  to  administrative  or  fund- 
raising  costs  of  the  organization.  The  pub- 
lic has  not  accepted  the  fact  that  a  solicit- 
ing organization  Is  not  really  any  different 
from  a  profit-making  business  firm  that  has 
certain  fixed  costs  of  doing  business  and  run- 
ning its  program. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  some  of  the 
Eollcitlng  organizations  seeking  funds  to  aid 
children  use  a  picture  of  an  untisually  dirty, 
plaintive  looking  child,  who  "needs  love"  or 
Is  reaching  out  for  help.  Often  the  advertis- 
ing attempts  to  depict  the  Immediacy  of  the 
child's  need  created  through  compelling  il- 
lustration or  "gimmicks."  such  as  asking  Mrs. 
Martin  for  help  for  Elizabeth  Martin,  whose 
picture  is  attached  to  the  appeal. 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
together  with  almost  50  representatives  of 
fund-raising  organizations,  media  and  donor 
groups,  has  worked  for  the  past  9  months 
to  develop  equitable  and  effective  "Standards 
for  Charitable  Solicitations." 

CBBB  believes  any  organization  which 
solicits  funds  from  the  public  should  provide 
a  full  accotintlng  of  their  activities  and 
financial  standing  to  potential  or  actual 
donors.  Our  first  part  of  the  standards  will 
delineate  those  areas  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  important  for  consideration  In 
determining  the  relative  effectiveness  and 
efflclency  of  an  organization.  These  stand- 
ards relate  to  the  structure,  finances,  fund- 
raising  methods. 

Th©  second  part  of  CBBB's  Standards  is 
concerned  with  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  a  sollrltlng  organization's  advertising 
and  informational  material.  Increased  public 
skepticism  directed  toward  advertising  has 
not  skipped  the  promotion/publicity,  educa- 
tional campaigns  conducted  by  sollclttng 
organizations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
there  are  several  areas  where  attention  could 
bo  directed  with  an  eye  toward  resolving 
some  at  the  more  outstanding  problems  in 
this  investigation/reporting  area. 

First,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  IRS  Is  iU- 
equipiped  to  do  the  Job  tbey  are  being  asked 
to  do.  A  non-profit  organlBation  should  bo 
treated  separately  from  a  profit-making  fiurm 
and  accordingly,  a  separate  review/monitor- 
ing section  should  be  developed  to  handle 
this  problem.  A  greater  stafl  could  allow  for 
periodic  review  of  an  organization,  its  report- 
ing to  IRS,  and  Its  general  operations.  At- 
tention shovild  be  directed  particularly  hard 
at  an  organiaatlon  during  the  first  years  of 
its  operations,  and  oa  a  regular  basis 
thereafter. 

Secondly,  it  might  be  possible  for  different 
agencies,  notably  AID,  to  make  greater  use 
of  American  personnel  already  overseas.  It 
should  be  posaible  for  each  organization  re- 
questing acceptance  from  AID  to  be  fairly 
thoroughly  investigated.  Including  its  over- 
seas operations.  Again,  reviews  should  be 
conducted  on  a  regular  basis. 

Finally,  I  would  Itte  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  a  Bill,  H.R.  11991, 
which  was  Introduced  December  17,  1973  by 
Congressman  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  of  Cali- 
fornia This  Bin  would  require  the  soliciting 
organizatitm,  up>on  requeot,  to  furnish  com- 
plete and  accurate  financial  and  program 
dlsclosiu-e  about  It  and  the  person  ranking 
the  solicitation.  This  Bill  was  drafted  with 
the  help  erf  a  number  of  Interested  organiza- 
tions; including,  the  National  Health  Cottn- 
cil,  Amertf-an  Association  of  Fund-Ralslns 
Counsel,  National  Poundatlon.  Direct  Mail 
Marketing  Association,  National  Catholic  De- 
velopment Conference.  United  Way.  National 
Assembly  for  Social  Policy  an  I  Development 


and    I    was    asked    to    participate    as    a 
consultant. 


SUBSIDIZING  THEEU'S  FORTRESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  our  involvement  in 
the  grindingly  brutal  system  of  oppres- 
sion perpetuated  by  President  Thieu.  We 
are  subsidizing  systematic  killing,  tor- 
ture, and  imprisonm«it  with  money  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  our  cities,  our  poor, 
and  our  elderly. 

We  thought,  we  hoped,  that  when  Con- 
gress ended  the  bombing  last  summer, 
we  were  free  of  the  war.  But  there  is  no 
peace. 

We  rejoiced  at  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ic?.n  troops  and  at  the  signing  cf  the 
cease-fire  a  year  ago.  But  there  is  no 
peace. 

In  the  year  1973,  more  than  50,000 
Vietnamese  soldiers  were  killed — ^more 
than  the  total  of  American  war  deaths  in 
8  years,  43,166  civilians  were  hospitalized, 
and  818,700  peorlc  became  refugees. 

These  flgtires,  Lunipiled  by  the  Senate 
Subcoirunittee  on  Refugees  and  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
seem  remote  to  us  because  Americans  are 
not  on  the  firing  line  any  more.  But  to 
the  Vietnamese  they  are  everyday  reality. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ransom, 
a  corporate  la^^'j'er  from  New  York,  re- 
cently visited  South  Vietnam  as  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  memory  of  his  dead  son. 
He  hoped  that  he  might  find  some  con- 
solation if  there  was  evidence  that  his 
son's  death  had  somehow  helped  the 
Vietnamese. 

His  findings  were  depressingly  famil- 
iar. 

Repression.  Graft.  Starvation.  Torture. 

He  wrote — 

We  saw  little  evidence  that  American 
vaatxey  was  being  used  for  anything  but  sup- 
port of  the  "Iliieu  nUUtary  regime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  and  reliably 
estimated  that  the  American  taxpayers 
pay  80  percent  of  the  cost£  of  that  re- 
gime. 

The  first  thing  for  C<mgress  to  do.  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  get  ahold  of  a  break- 
down of  that  aid.  Not  bureaucratic  eu- 
phemisms— "public  safety" — ^not  hidden 
transfers,  but  hard  facts. 

Tot  a  Icmg  time  now  I  have  tried  to 
collect  bits  and  pieces  of  information  in 
an  eftort  to  put  together  a  total  picture. 

For  example,  Stanley  Kamow,  a  vet- 
eran reporter  mw  with  the  New  Repub- 
lic, reported  last  month  that  the  Air 
Force  recently  reqiKsted  $35.5  million 
for  38,359  cluster  bombs  for  use  in  South- 
east Asia,  9,400  more  than  It  purchased 
in  1973. 

According  to  the  TJJB.  Embassy  in 
Saigon,  the  United  States  gave  the  South 
Vietnamese  142,000  bcmfas,  rockets,  and 
flares,  13  8  million  rounds  of  small-arms 
anununition,  and  8,200  rounds  of  am- 
munition for  lan^  naval  guns — all  in  the 
ftrst  6  months  following  the  cease-fire. 
The  tot-1  co?t  was  $2.7  million.  Yet  this 
information  was  released  only  after  re- 
peated questioning  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

To  t«ke  another  example,  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Harold 
HtTciTFs,  reports  that  44  percent  of  the 


focd-for-peace  program  funds  are  des- 
tined for  militar>-  use  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cajnbcdia.  Food  for  peace  is  really 
food  for  war. 

These  are  only  pieces  of  a  horrifying 
puzzle — a  puzzle  whose  size  is  larger  th: m 
mc^t  people  realize. 

Rrst  of  all,  we  need  to  put  together 
a  list  of  all  funds  headed  for  Indochina.! 

Tlien  we  need  to  act,  officially  and  de- 
cisively, to  insure  that  funds  intended! 
for  humanitariaji  use  end  up  where  they 
belong,  and  not  in  the  pockets  of  Ihieu  s 
generals. 

Most  important,  we  have  to  stop  f  jel 
ing  Thieu's  v,-ar  machine,  aivd  cut  off  th^ 
military  gravy  train  that  keeps  Thieu 
in  pov.er.  For  what  we  arc  doing  is  to 
encourage  a  power-hungry  and  corrupt 
dictator  to  fight  en  and  on  and  on, 
backed  by  promises  of  endleiss  American 
support. 

What  did  we  learn  from  the  war.  any- 
way? I  honestly  tlilnk  that  if  Congres$ 
knew  the  full  story,  it  would  no  longer 
vote  to  subsidize  Thieu  year  after  iear 
after  year. 

I  hereby  serve  notice  that  I  wiU  act 
through  this  year's  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  to  do  what  I  can 
to  stop  these  wasteful  and  imnK«"al  pay- 
ments, and  to  see  that  they  are  rechan- 
neled  toward  badly  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  Vietnam  since  the 
cease-fire,  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  New  York  Times,  the  W^ash- 
ington  Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the  New  Re- 
public be  published  in  the  CoNCRKSsioNAt 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECf 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19.   1974J 

Bereavement  and  a  Pn«aiMA6E 

(By  Robert  C.  Ransom) 

BnoNxTOLLE.  N.Y — When  my  oldest  son. 
Mike,  was  kUled  In  Vietnam  nearly  six  years 
ago  I  never  thought  I  would  visit  the  row. 
bleak  coastal  plains  between  Quang  Ngnl  and 
My  Lai  where  he  died.  Last  month  I  did 

This  was  a  dlfflcnlt  pilgrimage  for  me  be- 
cause I  had  long  since  conchided  that  his 
life  was  wasted  by  his  own  Government  in  a 
war  that  his  fellow  countrymen  want  only 
to  forget.  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  believe 
he  died  for  a  cause  that  had  brought  only  dis- 
credit and  shame  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
my  hope  that  in  going  to  Vietnam  I  might 
find  some  consolation  for  his  less  If  there 
wj»s  evidence  that  his  sacrlflce  had  some- 
how served  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  wanted  to  find  the  honor  promised  by 
o-'.r  Gcn-emment  when  we  signed  the  Parte 
agreement  in  January,  1973.  Sadly,  it  must  be 
said  that  none  Is  to  be  found,  "nie  very  use 
of  the  word  when  applied  to  the  cond'.iet  of 
the  Government  of  Ng^nyen  Van  "nileu  is 
a  moclrery. 

Nor  Is  there  any  peace  In  Vietnam.  At 
nlg'ht  we  lay  awake  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  gnns  and  rockets.  Responsible  sources 
said  at  the  time  that  there  had  been  at  least 
119,849  casualties  since  the  "cease-ftre." 

As  a  lawyer  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  join  four  other  Amerlcars  in  a  trip  to 
assess  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  had  henrd  much  about  ab-scs  cf  the  legal 
and  jTidicial  system  there,  b"t  I  wo'.ild  ni^|t 
have  be!ie--ed  It  hed  I  not  se«n  fcr  mvrellf 
what  can  or.ly  be  cnilod  a  total  poll  e 
state. 
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President  Tbleu'a  paUc«  U  a  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  army  tent«,  pillboxes  with  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  helicopter  pads.  On  every 
block  in  Saigon  we  encountered  policemen 
•lad  paramilitary  forces  equipped  with 
United  States  M-16  rifles  and  sldearms. 

We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  personal 
iiTipact  of  talking  with  people  who  had 
actually  suffered  torture  and  the  brutality  of 
prison  life.  The  palpable  presence  of  terror 
was  everywhere — In  the  sure  knowledge  of 
t'acse  people  that  any  apparent  opposition 
to  the  Government,  or  the  Indication  of  a 
desire  for  peace,  would  be  met  with  reprisals 
against  members  of  their  families,  even 
young  children.  In  the  form  of  seizure  and 
subjection  to  the  Inhuman  incarceration  so 
prevalent. 

One  of  our  group  attended  a  Saigon  mili- 
tary court  where  defendants  were  tried  with- 
out benefit  of  counsel,  given  flve-mlnute 
hearings,  and  In  every  case  convicted  of 
"political"  crimes. 

ParticiUarly  dlstvirbing  was  the  realization 
that  many  of  the  people  who  spoke  with  us, 
at  considerable  risk  to  their  own  freedom  and 
safety,  believed  that  once  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  facts  of  dally  existence  in  South 
Vietnam  we  would  be  able  to  do  something 
about  them. 

In  separating  fact  from  myth,  we  knew 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the  Thleu 
Government  were  borne  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. Just  bow  much  of  the  money  was  used 
tor  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people  was  one 
of  the  myths.  Unfortunately,  we  saw  little 
evidence  that  American  money  was  being 
used  for  anything  but  support  of  the  Thleu 
military  regime. 

When  I  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  my  son  had  been.  I  visited  an 
encampment  in  which  750  families  lived  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  resettled  as  part 
ot  the  "retum-to-vUlage"  program.  They 
lived  under  appalling  conditions  behind 
barbed  wire.  They  had  not  received  their  al- 
lotments of  money  and  tin  roofing  to  build 
new  homes;  they  did  not  have  their  promised 
allowances  of  rice;  and  they  were  not  permit- 
ted out  into  the  fields  to  grow  the  rice,  on 
which  their  lives  depended.  With  horror.  I 
observed  a  family  of  six.  near  starvation,  eat- 
ing a  meal  of  chopped  banana  stalks  Just  to 
fill  their  stomachs. 

I  visited  a  small  primitive  hospital  that 
serviced  many  of  the  more  than  100.000 
civilian  amputees.  Nowhere  did  I  see  a  sign 
of  sophisticated  American  medical  assist- 
ance. Instead,  a  small  group  of  dedicated, 
privately  supported  workers  were  making 
valiant  efforts  under  impossible  conditions. 

We  beard  and  noted  that  even  the  food 
supplies  paid  for  by  the  United  States  did 
not  reach  the  Intended  beneficiaries  becatise 
of  the  ever-present  graft  and  corruption  at 
all  levels  of  the  civilian  and  military  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  Presence 
now.  as  before,  remains  a  disaster,  not  only  as 
a  result  of  the  wartime  devastation,  defolia- 
tion and  displacement  of  people,  but  as  a 
continuing  financial  presence  that  maintains 
a  Government  of  military  officers  that  clings 
to  power  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  peace, 
freedom  and  democratic  principles. 

I  wish  every  member  of  Congress,  before 
they  vote  more  funds  for  President  Thleu. 
could  share  my  experience.  The  Paris  peace 
agreement  was  supposed  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  through  democratic  liberties  and 
elections.  It  was  supposed  to  provide  the 
honor  In  my  son's  death. 

It  Is  doing  neither. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19,  1973] 

South  Vietnam's  Econoict  Sth-i.  Clings  to 

UJ3.  "LaxLOiK 

(By  David  K.  Sblplar) 
Saicow,   SotrrH   VnmfAM,   Aug.    18. — More 
than  four  months  after  the  departure  of  the 


last  American  troops,  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  most  vital  lifeline  to  the  military 
and  economic  stablUty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment's annual  budget  are  provided  in  cash 
by  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  imports  are  paid  for  by  it. 

American  economists  here  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  United  States  withdrew  or  if  it 
further  curtailed  its  aid.  South  Vietnam's 
already  faltering  economy  would  simply 
collapse. 

Nor  could  the  military  survive  without 
American  help.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  pilots  are  trained  in 
the  United  States,  All  the  country's  military 
equipment,  wenpons  and  ammunition  are 
provided  by  the  United  States  (on  a  one-for- 
one  replacement  basis,  as  permitted  by  the 
Par's  cease-fire  agreement.) 

$2.5    BILLION    MQUrsiED 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  American  aid 
continues  to  be  military  support,  despite  the 
cease-fire  and  official  declarations  that  South 
Vietnam  is  entering  an  era  of  postwar  re- 
construction. The  country  now  has  one  of 
the  tiest-equlpped  air  forces  and  1.1  million 
men  under  arms,  the  fourth  largest  military 
force. 

No  reversal  of  American  priorities  has  been 
proposed.  Programs  of  health  care,  emergency 
relief  for  refugees,  education,  food  for  or- 
phans and  similar  efforts  still  receive  only 
tiny  fragments  of  the  American  resources 
tiiat  pour  in. 

Medical  services  for  civilians — many  of 
whom  still  suffer  from  war-related  injuries — 
have  been  funded  with  no  more  than  0.5  per 
cent  of  the  American  aid  budget;  education 
has  been  getting  Just  over  0.1  per  cent.  In 
a  number  of  orphanages  the  United  States 
gives  60  cents  a  month  and  surplus  food 
worth  $3  for  each  child. 

Of  the  approximately  $2.5-bllllon  requested 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  for  South  Viet- 
nam during  the  current  fiscal  year,  about 
$1.9-bllllon,  or  76  per  cent,  would  be  in  the 
form  of  direct  help  to  the  military. 

Every  bag  of  rice  given  by  the  United 
States,  for  example,  is  paid  for  by  Washing- 
ton in  dollars,  then  bought  by  Vietnamese 
importers  in  piasters.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
piasters  are  then  deposited  in  accounts  to 
be  used  solely  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Pore*.  This  is  known  as 
tlie  Food  for  Peace  program. 

The  petroleum  products,  chemicals,  ma- 
chine parts  and  other  goods  imported  by 
private  companies  through  the  mechanism 
known  as  the  United  States  Commercial  Im- 
port Program  go  through  the  same  process, 
with  the  difference  that  about  a  third  of 
the  piasters  is  used  for  military  purposes, 
American  officials  say. 

Though  American  aid  is  decreasing,  it  is 
still  so  pervasive  and  so  heavily  oriented  to- 
ward the  military  that  some  of  the  most 
outspoken  opposition  politicians  believe  that 
it  is  keeping  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  in 
power. 

Some  of  those  concerned  about  the  refu- 
gees who  have  too  little  rice  and  the  hos- 
pitals that  have  too  little  medicine  and  the 
rising  tide  of  Joblessnese  that  engulfs  the 
country  believe  that  no  reversal  of  Ameri- 
can aid  priorities  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  Thleu  Government. 

"It  is  corrupt  regime,"  said  Senator  Vu 
Van  Mau.  Foreign  Minister  under  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  now  opposition  leader 
in  the  Senate.  •'E%'er>-one  steals.  US.  aid  can- 
not be  Improved  without  changing  the 
regime." 

The  priorities  of  the  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  Governments  are  roughly  paral- 
lel. About  53  per  cent,  or  $462-mUlion,  of 
this  year's  budget  is  earmarked  for  the  mlll- 
tai-y — most    of    it    being    for    salaries    since 
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weapons  from  the  United  States  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  budget. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  U  receiving  0.9  per 
cent  of  the  budget  this  year,  according  to 
official  flgures,  and  education  is  getting  e 
per  cent.  The  Social  Welfare  \Unlstry,  which 
is  responsible  for  caring  for  civilian  war  vic- 
tims, Including  refugees  and  orphans  has 
been  granted  $2.8-mUllon,  or  0.33  per  cent. 

VAST   ABEAS    OF   tfEEO 

Americans  who  work  for  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations cite  vast  areas  of  need  that  re- 
main unmet  by  both  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  United  States. 

Joyce  Horn,  an  American  nurse  who  runs 
the  Barsky  Unit,  a  Saigon  cUnlc  where  plas- 
tic surgery  Is  performed  on  burned  and 
mangled  children,  said  in  an  Interview,  "You 
can  go  into  any  Vietnamese  hospital  and 
see  that  burns  don't  receive  adequate  care." 

Like  the  antlpoverty  program  In  the 
United  States,  the  American  aid  effort  Is 
often  frustrated  by  more  than  shortages  of 
funds.  Government  corruption  and  Ineffl- 
ciency  appear  so  formidable  that  the  private 
agency  CARE,  for  example,  tries  to  avoid 
South  Vietnamese  officials  end  to  distribute 
its  assistance  directly. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  sends  food 
for  refugees  through  the  province  chiefs,  who 
are  military  men  appointed  by  President 
Thleu. 

ENDS    UP    IN    THE   WiREHOTTSE 

"I  don't  like  to  send  it  to  the  province 
chief,"  said  Robert  Trott.  director  of  CARB 
In  Saigon,  said  In  an  Interview,  "because  It 
goes  to  the  province  warehouse  and  It  doesn't 
seem  to  move  any  further  than  the  province 
warehouse." 

In  the  last  year  or  so  Washington's  aid  to 
Vietnam  has  begun  to  follow  the  path  of 
Washington's  aid  to  the  slums  In  American 
cities.  The  original  pattern — outsiders  com- 
ing In  to  plan  the  programs  and  do  the 
work — has  given  way  to  an  Increasing  effort 
to  let  the  people  who  are  being  helped  do  it 
themselves.  This  has  been  accompanied  by 
rhetoric  similar  to  that  heard  in  the  ghettos 
of  American  cities  in  the  nineteen-sixtles. 

"Only  a  tiny  part  of  the  American  aid 
reaches  the  common  people,"  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  said.  Most  of  the  aid 
through  the  years  has  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  generals,  the  President,  by  the  top  offi- 
cials, and  only  maybe  1  per  cent  of  the  aid 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  common  people. 

Despite  the  coutlnuing  financial  support 
for  the  Thieu  Government,  sharp  cutbacks  In 
American  aid  have  raised  havoc  with  South 
Vietnam's  economy. 

At  the  height  of  the  war  the  American 
military  employed  thousands  of  people  as 
drivers.  Interpreters,  servants,  secretaries. 
Janitors  and  laundresses,  creating  such  aber- 
rations in  the  economy  that  cabbies  made 
more  than  college  profesBora  and  service 
trades  were  responsible  for  67  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product  In  1972. 

At  its  peak.  It  is  estimated,  the  military 
brought  »360-mUllon  to  ♦400-mmion  into 
South  Vietnam  In  much  the  same  way  that 
tourists  would  bring  it. 

ACUTELY     FELT     ABSENCE 

Now  the  American  absence  Is  felt  almost 
as  acutely  as  the  American  presence  was. 
That  sort  of  dollar  flow  has  dropped  to  about 
8125-mllllon  this  year  and  Is  expected  to 
dwindle  to  $60-milllon  or  $70-mUlion  In  1974. 

The  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  still  have  a  number  of  contracts  with 
private  concerns — aome  employing  former 
military  men — to  maintain  aircraft,  electron- 
ics equipment  and  other  weaponry.  The  de- 
fense attaches  office  in  Saigon  says  that  Viet- 
namese technicians  are  being  trained  and 
that  foreign  contractors  are  shutting  down 
every  day. 

Nevertheless,  heavy  exi>enditures  for  such 
activities  are  expected  to  opntinue  for  some 
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ttma.  The  United  State*  Air  Foree  alone  will 
spend  about  $40-mlUk>n  In  this  fi«cal  year 
tor  contractors  to  help  with  aircraft  xaala- 
lenance. 

One  area  where  support  has  not  declined 
appreciably,  \b  that  aimed  at  boistering  the 
economy,  the  secsond  largest  catesory  after 
military  aealstance.  Tb»  maUn  vehicle  ie  the 
commercial  import  program,  a  device  to  pro- 
vide South  Vietnam  with  foreign  exchange — 
In  this  case  dollars — with  which  to  buy  for- 
eign goods,  mostly  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  program  requires  that  tihe  goods  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States  where  pos- 
sible. Wa&hingu>n  buys  In  dollars  and  local 
importers  pay  in  piasters,  which  go  not  to 
the  United  States  Government  but  to  tlie 
South  Vletnajoaese  Government 

The  effect  is  to  allow  the  Sout^  Vietnam- 
ese to  buy  foreign  goods  witli  their  own  cur- 
rency, but  the  prograck  has  by  no  means 
eliminated  the  country's  foreign  exchange 
crisis,  even  though  it  financed  t3aO-miUion 
worth  of  imports  last  year. 

Foreign  currency  on  hand  has  plummeted 
in  recent  months,  prompting  economists  to 
warn  that  severe  drops  in  the  living  stand- 
ards were  loaminent. 

One  difficulty  Is  that  in  an  economic  sense 
the  United  States  is  a  weak  reed  on  which 
to  lean  since  the  dollar  has  lost  a  good  deal 
of  its  value  on  the  world  market.  The  United 
States  hfas  been  unable  to  provide  enough 
steel  and  other  cocajxKxlitles  through  the 
program,  requiring  South  Vietnam  to  dip 
into  its  dwlBdling  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Purthennore,  the  red  tape  and  slow  deliv- 
ery in  the  program  require  Vietnamese  man- 
ufacturers to  keep  al>out  a  year's  inventory 
on  hand.  This  ties  up  their  money,  and  since 
loans  carry  interest  rates  of  26  to  30  per  cent, 
the  program  has  the  effect  of  infiating  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Finally,  the  program  Jiist  cannot  keep  up 
with  need.  South  Vietnam  imported  STOCH 
million  worth  of  goods  last  year  and  expK>rted 
only  924-inlllion  worth. 

An  American  official  remarked:  "If  they 
need  $700-million  and  you  only  give  them 
t350-milllon  the  eotmtry's  going  to  collapse, 
just  the  same  as  if  you  didn't  give  them  any- 
thing." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1973) 
U.S.  Food  Aid  Hiaj>s  Saigon's  MiuxAaT 
Wasrutgton',  Nov.  10. — The  Agriculture 
Department  has  announced  the  second  in  a 
new  series  of  food  aid  grants  that  will  be- 
come, in  effect,  100  per  cent  contributions  to 
South  Vietnam's  military  budget. 

In  the  past.  South  Vietnam  and  a  few 
other  governments  receiving  aid  under  the 
United  States  food  for  peace  program  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  80  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  farm  products  for  use  in  their 
military  budgets. 

Cq  Oct.  19,  however,  officials  announced 
a  new  policy  for  South  Vietnam  under  which 
100  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  a  food  aid 
shipment  was  given  to  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes. 

[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Nov.    6, 
1973] 

U.S.    Shift   Gives   Saigon   $30    Million 
(By  George  McArthur) 

Saigon. — The  U.S.  government  has  made 
an  unpubllclzed  change  in  its  aid  policy 
which  will  give  South  Vietnam  an  extra  $30 
million  annually.  The  money  will  come  from 
the  agricultural  program  administered  under 
PubUc  Law  480. 

In  response  to  a  query,  an  embassy  spokes- 
man confirmed  Monday  that  the  change  was 
made  in  early  October  after  a  recommenda- 
tion of  American  economic  officials  in  Sai- 
gon was  accepted  by  Washington. 


No  eatplanatJon  was  offered  m  to  vhy  the 
change  was  not  announced  pabUdy  Kt  tli« 
time  it  was  made. 

The  spokesman  said  the  extra  aid  was  ap- 
proved U>  assist  \3otb  South  Vietnamese  gor- 
emixkent  through  the  severe  economic  diffi- 
culties it  is  now  experiencing.  The  new  aid 
was  designed  in  pctft  to  oOaet  the  abrupt 
dollar  loss  suffered  by  South  Vietnam  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

The  extra  $30  mlllloB  wUl  result  from  the 
release  by  the  Umi«d  States  of  Sotrth  Viet- 
namese currency  it  previously  received  \uider 
the  P.  L.  480  program. 

Through  the  years  the  U.  S.  government 
has  received  20  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese piasters  generated  by  the  local  sale 
of  American  agricultorai  products  sold  under 
the  P.  L.  480  program. 

These  plasters  were  used  to  partly  offset 
American  costs  in  South  Vietnam.  The  re- 
maining 80  percent  was  used  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  national  budget  In  vary- 
ing ways. 

By  releasing  its  20  percent,  the  U.  S.  is 
not  simply  turning  over  piasters  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  It  will  now  have  to 
use  dollars  to  purchase  the  same  amount 
of  plasters  since  American  piaster  expenses 
have  always  far  exceeded  the  relatively  small 
amount  generated  by  PX.  480. 

Before  the  most  recent  change  the  United 
States  was  purchasing  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  piasters  annually  to  meet  such  ex- 
penses as  rent  and  payrolls  for  more  than 
10,000  South  Vietnamese  on  what  Is  known 
as  "direct  hire."  New  that  figure  wUl  Jump 
by  the  $30  million  worth  of  piasters  being 
surrendered  under  PI.  480. 

The  exact  amount  of  assistance  under  PXi. 
480  ie  unXnown  since  that  annual  request  Is 
no'.T  pending  in  Congress — along  with  the 
regular  aid  budget  request  of  $450  million. 

The  final  congressional  figure  is  expected 
to  be  far  below  that,  and  U.  S.  officials  have 
long  been  searching  for  ways  to  soften  the 
blow. 

Among  other  tilings,  the  U£.  embassy  is 
pushing  the  procurement  of  military  items  in 
South  V^ietuam^ — 'these  come  under  Pentagon 
dollar  expenses  rather  than  civilian  aid. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,   1973] 

Saigon    Must    Not   Continue    To    Rely    ok 

Eeavv  U.S.  Am 

(By  D.  Gareth  Porter) 

(Note. — Porter  Is  a  research  associate  In 
Cornell  University's  International  Relations 
of  East  Asia  project.  His  monograph,  "The 
Myth  of  the  Bloodbath,"  published  last  year, 
challenged  the  administration's  assumptions 
about  the  consequences  of  a  Communist  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam.) 

Congress  Is  now  considering  an  economic 
aid  program  for  South  Vietnam  which  would 
continue  to  maintain  for  an  indefinite  time 
what  one  high  U.S.  official  has  called  the 
"client  relationship"  with  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  proposed  aid  pro- 
gram, which  the  administration  has  called  a 
"reconstruction  and  development"  program, 
is  neither  reconstruction  nor  development 
but  the  subsidization  of  Thleu's  military- 
police  apparatus.  By  not  only  arming  and 
equipping  that  apparatus  but  also  by  paying 
for  most  of  South  Vietnam's  budget  and 
artificially  maintaining  levels  of  consump- 
tion, the  United  States  still  refuses  to  allow 
the  Saigon  government  to  stand  or  fall  on 
the  strength  of  Its  support  among  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves. 

The  Thleu  government  remains  today  es- 
sentially a  creation  of  American  military  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam.  For  it  is  kept  in  power 
by  a  military  and  a  paramilitary  control  ap- 
paratus which  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
never  desired  and  would  have  been  unwillmg 
to  finance  tliemselves. 


It  was  in  fact  the  UJ3.  mission  vi^bich  im- 
posed this  political  and  economic  monstros- 
ity on  South  Vletna&L  As  the  eccnomic 
counselor  to  tJae  U.S.  embassy,  Charles 
Oooper — the  man  credited  with  mastermind- 
ing economic  policy  in  Vietnam  diu'lng  the 
war — tcJd  me  in  a  1971  interview,  "We've 
always  been  to  the  pocition  here  of  pushing 
their  expenditures  up.  We  pushed  them  on 
pacification,  on  increasing  the  army,  etc.  .  .  . 
We  were  actually  satisfying  oiu-  own 
ideas. .  . ." 

As  a  result  the  South  Vietnamese  ground 
and  air  forces  Increased  from  216,000  men  in! 
1964  to  1.1  mUlion  in  1E72;  the  poUce  force! 
increased  from  20,000  men  in  1964  to  120,000 
In  1972.  The  official  governnieat  budget  in- 
creased from  $219  million  Ui  1964  to  W36 
mUIloii  in  1S72. 

INFLATION    0.=l    TAXE.S 

In  order  to  flj^ance  such  a  swollen  aprara- 
tuB  of  cc.ntrol,  any  independent  state  would 
have  had  to  resort  to  runaway  Inflation  or 
heavy  taxes  on  the  entire  population,  rich 
suKl  poor.  Tlie  taxes  required  to  support  this 
level  of  military  spending  only  could  be  raised 
successfully  if  the  government  in  qxiestion 
had  had  reasonably  solid  support  for  its  anti- 
Coniiiiuni.=t  war  effort — something  whicli  the 
Saigon  government  has  manifestly  lacked. 

But  the  Saigon  government  had  an  alter- 
native to  uncontrolled  inflation  or  burtien- 
scme  taxation — which  was  to  rely  on  the 
U.S.  to  pay  for  nioet  of  its  budget  and  to 
prevent  any  significant  drop  in  living  standi 
ards  by  providing  inas&>ive  quantities  of  im-> 
ported  goods. 

The  maui  instrument  for  pieserving  the 
Thieu  government's  military  and  paramilt- 
taxy  apparatus  while  minimizing  economle 
hard&hip  is  still  the  Commodity  Import  Pro> 
gram,  under  which  tlie  government  receivee 
letters  of  credit  which  it  tJien  sells  to  the 
Vietnamese  importers  for  piasters.  It  uses 
these  aid-generated  piasters  to  pay  its  budg- 
etary expenditures,  and  when  the  goods  ar- 
rive in  Vietnam,  the  customs  taxes  collected 
on  them  add  additional  resources  Icr  the 
budget.  Meanwhile,  Vietnamese  are  able  to 
purchase  Imported  goods  which  South  Viet» 
nam  could  not  possibly  afford  with  it^s  own 
minimal  foreign  exchange  reserves:  gasoline 
and  parts  for  motor  bikes,  fertilizer,  cement 
sugar  and  other  foodstuffs. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  requested  $275  mUlion  dollars  for 
the  Commodity  Import  Program  and  is  add* 
ing  a  $50  million  "development  loan"  for  ini- 
pwrts  which  Thleu  can  also  use  to  help  pay 
for  his  military  budget.  This  assistance  tt 
estimated  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Dei^elopment  to  represent  roughly  one- 
fourth  the  living  st.a:^dard  of  the  average 
Vietnamese. 

If  the  artificially  maintained  standard  ot 
Uvlng  has  neither  made  the  Thleu  regime 
p<^ul&r  nor  silenced  opposition  to  the  war 
in  the  cities,  it  has  nevertheless  helped  to 
keep  urban  discoi:itent  at  a  level  which  can 
be  controlled  through  the  massive  use  o( 
police  surveillance  a:id  terror.  Millie  ns  of 
Vietiiamese  thus  have  been  dissuaded  froin 
taking  to  tlie  streets  or  to  the  Jungles  to 
overthrow  the  Saigon  regime.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  U.S.  officials  that 
Thleu's  regime  could  not  have  survived  the 
political  turmoil  which  would  have  occurred 
without  the  U.S.  subsidisation  of  Saigon 't 
state  apparatus  and  economy. 

Gll.lDtrAL    HEDUCnON 

Despite  r.dmir.lstratlon  statements  paylnf 
Up  service  to  the  objective  of  Saigon's  eco» 
nonilc  independence,  the  official  rationale  ac» 
comp.inying  the  1974  aid  program  for  Indo» 
china  makes  clear  Its  intention  to  continue 
the  client  relationship  with  Balgon  indefi- 
nitely. Instead  of  offering  a  plan  for  the  rapid 
elimination  of  American  subrMlBation  of  tfa« 
Thieu  government  the  rationale  suggests  that 
the    in^port    siibstdy    can    only    be    reduced 
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"gradually"  ar.d  that  Saigon  will  "continue 
to  require  foreign  assistance  for  the  next  few 
years  to  maintain  the  flow  of  goods  needed 
for  production.  Investment  and  consump- 
tion." It  does  not  mention  that  this  flow  of 
goods  Is  also  necessary  for  Thleu  to  pay  for 
his  army  and  police  force. 

The  army  lives  off  foreign  aid  rather  than 
rel\-lng  on  the  support  of  Its  own  people,  and 
any  attempt  to  reorient  It  economically. 
socially  and  politically  away  from  the  present 
America:!  style  of  organization  and  operation 
would  almost  certainly  end  In  disaster.  More- 
over, for  Thleu  to  demobilize  moet  of  his  1.1 
miuion-man  army  would  mean  rellnqulsh- 
iv^  a  convenient  means  of  political  control 
over  them  and,  Indirectly,  over  their  families. 

Equally  important,  the  Saigon  regime  has 
shown  little  Interest  In  making  domestic 
taxation  Its  main  flanclal  basis.  For  nearly 
a  years,  American  largesse  baa  encouraged 
Saigon  to  avoid  the  taxation  of  domestic 
wealth  In  order  to  gain  more  fully  the  sup- 
port of  those  comprising  the  taxable  popu- 
lation. As  a  result,  taxation  In  Vietnam  has 
been  feeble  on  the  one  hand  and  regressive 
on  the  other. 

The  Saigon  government  has  shown  an 
aversion  to  direct  taxation,  which  must  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  any  healthy  fiscal 
system,  and  has  focused  Its  efforts  Instead 
on  the  ta.xatlon  of  soft  drinks,  beer  and 
tobacco  products,  which  fall  more  heavily  on 
the  poor  than  on  the  rich  and  which  do  not 
draw  on  the  primary  sources  of  wealth  In 
the  country.  For  many  years,  well  over  half 
the  domestic  taxes  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment came  from  only  nine  foreign-owned 
companies  In  Saleon  which  produced  beer, 
soft  drinks  and  tobacco.  In  1972,  direct  taxes 
brought  In  only  »37  million — 4  per  cent  of 
total  income,  including  U.S.  aid. 

There  are  two  simple  reasons  for  Saigon's 
persistent  refusal  to  tax  the  real  wealth 
available  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  offlciala 
have  always  feared  that  such  taxation  would 
Increase  Its  unpopularity  or  lose  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  whose  acceptance  or  support 
was  crucial  for  pacification  and  jjolitical  sta- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  the  readiness  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  whatever  reve- 
nues were  not  obtained  through  taxation 
provides  a  lack  of  incentive  for  maximizing 
t.ix  collections  and  an  incentive  for  officials 
to  exploit  the  most  lucrative  sources  of 
wealth  for  their  own  benefit. 

TAXtNC  ISN'T  POPTTUUt 

The  government,  unable  to  appeal  either 
to  patriotic  sentiment  or  a  commonly  shared 
vision  of  society,  has  Implicitly  admitted  Its 
own  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  war 
effort  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
in  avoiding  direct  domestic  taxation.  When 
he  was  prime  minister  in  1069.  Tran  Van 
Huong  declared.  "If  we  levy  more  taxes,  the 
government  will  be  iinpopular  and  the  po- 
litical situation  here  more  unstable." 

Willard  Sharpe,  chief  of  the  economic 
analysU  branch  of  AID  in  Saigon,  explained 
fears  of  reduction  in  American  Commodity 
Import  funds  in  1971  by  saying.  "I  don't 
thlnJc  the  government  feels  it  Is  strong 
enough  to  ask  the  people  to  pull  in  their 
bslis.  It's  Ju«t  not  popular  enough." 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
private  wealth  of  South  Vietnam  still  lies  In 
Its  agricultural  production,  primarily  in  the 
country's  rice  bowl,  the  Mekong  Delta. 
American  ofllcials  have  been  pointing  to  the 
new  prosperity  of  commercialized  farmers 
in.  the  Delta,  thanks  to  large  inputs  of  fer- 
tilizer, new  rice  strains,  and  favorable  rice 
prices.  But  Thieu's  pacification  strategy  in 
the  Delta  has  been  based  more  or  less  Im- 
plicitly on  the  Idea  that  the  government  can 
give  the  farmers  something  for  nothing,  with 
the  help  of  American  generosity. 

One  of  Saigon's  bright  young  American- 
trained  economists,  who  was  then  vice  min- 


ister of  agriculture,  proudly  aeserted  to  me 
In  1071  that  his  government  collected  only  a 
"very  nominal  tax  "  on  land — less  than  200 
piasters,  or  60  cents,  on  a  hectare  of  land 
which  brought  an  average  of  $180  a  year  in 
Income,  or  about  one-thtd  of  1  per  cent  of 
gross  income. 

"With  our  system."  he  pointed  out,  "the 
farmers  themselves  benefit  from  laud  re- 
form. With  the  Vietcong  program,  the  result 
Is  more  revenue  for  the  Vietcong."  This  was 
precisely  the  difference  tietween  a  regime  de- 
pendent on  popular  support  for  its  military 
operations  and  one  dependent  on  foreign 
support.  As  the  American  tax  adviser  in  Sai- 
gon, P&vil  Maglnnls,  explained  two  years  ago, 
"The  national  government  Is  subsidizing  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  In  order  to  purchase  their 
loyalty  Instead  of  demanding  money  from 
them  to  finance  the  war  effort." 
suBsmres  incre.^se 

While  the  government  collected  a  token  54 
million  plasters  ($242,000)  in  agriciUtural 
ta.xes  in  1969.  It  was  subBldizlng  the  village 
budgets  in  the  amount  ol  2.2  billion  plasters 
($9.8  million),  for  both  local  government 
operations  and  village  development  projects. 
And  while  agricultural  taxes  rose  to  3  billion 
plasters  in  1972  ($8.9  million),  the  subsidy 
Increased  even  more,  to  10.4  billion  plasters 
($24  million) .  Whether  or  not  the  rural  sec- 
tor of  the  society  wUl  ever  contribute  more 
to  the  budget  than  it  receives  in  subsidies 
Is  thus  still  open  to  question. 

Political  considerations  also  have  kept 
Saigon  from  taxing  fairly  the  unsalaried 
urban  middle  class  which  constitutes  the 
most  active  segment  of  the  U.S.-sponsored 
political  system.  The  traditional  policy  to- 
ward this  stratum  has  been  summed  up  by 
one  Vietnamese  ex-pert  on  taxation  as,  "Leave 
it  alone  as  long  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mitted." The  American  budetary  subsidies 
thus  far  have  provided  Just  such  circum- 
stances: In  February.  1971,  President  Thleu 
abruptly  called  off  the  work  of  special  tax 
teams,  which  were  trying  to  assess  fairly  the 
Income  of  the  professional  and  business  class 
tn  Saigon,  after  it  complained  loudly  through 
the  press  and  its  representatix-es  in  the  na- 
tional assembly.  Later  in  1971  the  buUdlng 
containing  Saigon's  tax  records  was  blown 
up.  The  teams  were  never  revived. 

The  most  important  untapped  source  of 
wealth  In  Vietnam,  however,  are  the  profits 
which  were  generated  by  the  war  itself,  which 
long  has  been  the  blggaet  Industry  by  far 
In  the  country.  Again,  the  U.S.  subsidization 
of  the  budget  not  only  encouraged  Saigon  to 
avoid  taxing  the  war  profiteers  but  gave  of- 
ficials an  incentive  to  enter  into  collusion 
with  them  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  health.  And  more  Important 
than  the  bars,  nightclubs,  brothels,  laundries 
and  other  enterprises,  which  were  officially 
unta.xed  but  generated  large  Incomes  for  dis- 
trict and  province  chleffc.  was  the  Import 
business. 

Prom  1965  to  1971,  Vietnamese  Importers 
were  making  enormous  profits  because  of 
the  officially  overvalued  plaster  in  exchange 
for  the  dollar  and  the  rationing  of  Import 
licenses.  In  1970  a  secret  government  report 
which  was  obtained  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  estimated  that 
these  "windfall  profits"  were  running  as  high 
as  $150  million  per  year.  (An  even  more  de- 
tailed study  of  windfall  profits  done  In  1970 
by  Dr.  Douglas  Dacey  ot  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  on  a  contract  with  AID, 
which  carefully  estUnated  the  amount  of 
windfall  profits  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
official  economic  data,  wa»  suppressed  by  the 
agency  before  it  could  be  published.  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  obtulh  a  copy  have  been 
systematically  refused.) 

^BEVENUES    AFFECTED 

These  unearned  profits  were  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  revenues,  since  they  would  have 
remained  in  Saigon's  tretvsury  had  the  ex- 
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change  rate  kept  up  wlt^  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Yet  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Pi- 
nance,  the  government  collected  only  loo 
mllUon  piasters  ($250,000)  in  taxes  on  the 
1969  incomes  of  those  Importers — an  infin- 
itesimal fraction  of  their  Illegitimate  profits 

The  faUtire  of  the  government  to  get  more 
tax  revenues  from  war  profiteers  was  caused 
by  the  same  situation  which  produced  the 
windfall  profits  in  the  first  place.  Relieved 
of  the  necessity  to  squeeze  every  bit  of  reve- 
nue possible  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy,  powerful  officials  turned  the  rigged 
import  licensing  and  foreign  exchange  sys- 
tem to  their  own  advantage  instead  of  re- 
forming It. 

The  officials  who  had  power  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  Import  licenses  xised  it  to  extract 
from  the  recipients  a  prlTate  "tax"  In  re- 
turn for  the  favor.  According  to  business  and 
financial  sources  In  Saigon,  including  a  for- 
mer high  Kconomlcs  Ministry  official  who 
now  is  in  the  Import  businees  and  a  Japanese 
businessman  with  7  years'  experience  in 
Vietnam  as  of  1971,  Importers  had  to  pay 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  license, 
or  10  plasters  on  every  dollar  of  goods  im- 
ported, to  the  minister  of  economics,  Pham 
Kim  Ngoc,  who  became  Itnown  In  Saigon 
circles  as  "Mister  3  Per  Cent."  Ngoc  was  as- 
stimed  to  have  divided  "taxes"  with  other 
top  officials  of  the  Thleu  regmie.  The  3 
per  cent  rakeoff.  If  applied  to  the  total  vol- 
ume of  Imports,  would  have  netted  $23 
million  in  1970,  at  92  times  the  amount  col- 
lected from  them  In  the  form  of  Income 
taxes. 

Although  the  threat  of  drastic  reductions 
In  U.S.  subsidies  to  Vietnam  finally  moved 
the  U.S.  mission  to  Insist  on  an  end  to  the 
system  of  overvalued  currency  and  tight  con- 
trols over  licenses,  the  system  had  already 
allowed  Importers  to  accumulate  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  virtually  none  of  which 
ever  was  used  for  the  budget.  The  Increased 
but  still  modest  amounts  in  tncome  tax 
collection  In  1972  from  nonsalarled  Individ- 
uals ($7.5  million)  and  corporations  ($19 
million)  do  not  begin  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  this  wealth. 

Ending  the  Commodity  Import  Program 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  govern- 
ment dependent  on  the  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  (as  it  should  have 
been  all  along)  to  decide  whether  or  how 
much  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
maintain  the  present  military  and  paramili- 
tary apparatus. 

To  the  extent  that  the  population,  wealthy 
or  poor,  wishes  to  see  the  Saigon  government 
survive,  they  can  contribute  their  share 
through  direct  taxes,  which  Saigon  \inques- 
tionably  has  the  physical  eapablllty  to  col- 
lect. If  the  government  cannot  obtain  the 
resources  to  support  the  preeent  level  of  mili- 
tary spending  through  this  means.  It  will 
have  to  reduce  Its  expenditures  to  the  level 
that  It  can  support. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  no  longer 
should  be  in  the  position  of  artificially  main- 
taining a  political  and  military  structure 
through  its  assumption  of  the  bulk  of  Its 
budgetary  expenditures  and  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  consumption  levels. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  4,  1973] 

Saigon    To    Keep    1.1    Miluon   Men   Under 

Abms — At  U.S.  ElXPENSE 

(By  George  McArthiu-) 

Saigon. — The  partial  demobilization  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  which  was 
scheduled  to  follow  the  cease-fire,  has  now 
been  shelved  for  at  least  one  year.  The  United 
States  has  agreed — reluctantly,  some  say — 
to  foot  the  bUl. 

This  will  keep  1.1  million  men  under  arms 
In  South  Vietnam  for  at  least  another  year. 
In  principle,  the  Pentagon  has  reportedly 
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agreed  to  an  even  longer  period  of  18  months. 
but  some  American  officials  hope  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  may  be  won  over  to  some 
troop  cuts  before  then. 

The  decision  to  maintain  the  war  time 
manpower  level  was  reached  in  top  secret 
talks  conducted  within  the  framework  of 
what  Is  called  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives 
Program,  a  subject  which  American  officials 
Villi  discuss  only  guardedly. 

The  Pentagon's  agreement  to  go  along — 
a  change  tn  Its  earlier  position — clearly  Indi- 
cates that  American  officers  think  the  situa- 
tion in  Sovith  Vietnam  could  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better. 

Precisely  when  the  Pentagon  changed  its 
mind  on  manpower  levels  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  unknown.  Some  sources  report  It  came 
last  September  when  the  continuing  North 
Vietnamese  buildup  became  more  glaringly 
ominous  than  ever.  The  South  Vietnamese 
here  clearly  having  second  thoughts  about 
that  time. 

At  any  rate,  the  decision  was  taken  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  has  remained  unpubll- 
clzed.  It  became  evident,  however,  In  dis- 
cussions of  the  budget  which  are  now  taking 
place  more  or  less  publicly  in  South  Viet- 
nam's legislature.  Privately,  the  decision  was 
confirmed  by  several  ranking  military  officers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  cease-fire  agree- 
ments m  January,  both  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Americans  were  in  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Saigon  military  structure 
could  and  should  be  trimmed  sharply.  Stud- 
ies for  the  reorganization  of  the  military 
structure  had  been  made  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint  General 
Staff. 

The  South  Vietnamese  tacitly  admitted 
that  the  1.1  million  figure  was  inflated  and. 
In  part,  artificial.  The  actual  ready-for-duty 
strength  Is  weU  below  that  figure.  Among 
the  corrupt  practices  within  the  military 
is  the  habit  of  granting  some  men  indefinite 
furloughs  without  pay — the  pay  In  question 
going  to  the  pocket  of  the  commander,  or 
others. 

Such  practices  have  grown  in  the  period 
since  the  January  cease-fire  agreements 
which  saw  action  decline  sharply  In  some 
areas. 

South  Vietnam's  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  long  ago  gave  his  blessing  to  some 
kind  of  reorganization  and  attendant  troop 
cuts.  Although  his  view  was  reported  to  be 
considerably  less  ambitious  than  the  Pen- 
tagon's American  ofllcials  were  hopeful  of 
sizable  cuts. 

Both  Washlngrton  and  Saigon  recognized, 
however,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
structure  was  cumbersome  and  costly.  The 
1.1  mllUon  manpower  level  included  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  airmen,  police,  militiamen, 
many  special  units  and  other  oddments — not 
counting  the  People's  Self-Defense  Forces, 
numbering  more  than  a  million  youths,  old 
men  and  draft-deferred  fortunates  who  make 
up  a  ragtag  guard  force.  The  economic  bur- 
den of  all  this  was  and  is  a  major  problem 
for  South  Vietnam — and  consequently,  the 
United  States. 

While  President  Thleu  had  given  his  bless- 
ing, the  onetime  general  remained  his  cau- 
tious self.  He  showed  no  Inclination  to  rush 
things  despite  continued  American  urging. 

As  late  as  June,  however,  he  remained 
amenable  to  some  cuts  and  the  Defense  Min- 
istry announced  that  47,000  men  would  be 
demobilized  by  the  first  of  the  year.  These 
men  were  mainly  over-age  and  administrative 
types  and  the  Defense  Ministry  pointedly 
said  at  the  time  that  the  1.1  million  level  was 
not  affected. 

As  the  fighting  began  to  rise  to  pre-cease- 
fire  leivels,  Thleu  and  his  generals  became 
Increasingly  reluctant  to  proceed  with  more 
demobilization.  Gen.  Frederick  C.  Weyand, 
the  former  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam  who 


Is  now  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army, 
visited  Vietnam  in  the  fall  and  reportedly  was 
still  pvishing  troop  cuts  at  that  time. 

A  South  Vietnamese  source  claimed  that 
Weyand  was  speaking  of  a  whopping  cut  of 
some  200,000  men. 

That  view — whether  or  not  the  200,000  fig- 
ure Is  precisely  accurate — now  has  evidently 
been  shelved. 

The  Pentagon  is  committed — barring  con- 
gressional financial  restraints — to  support 
the  present  manpower  level  through  July  of 
1975.  That  date  coincides  with  the  end  of 
the  American  government's  fiscal  year. 

In  effect,  the  Pentagon  is  also  committed 
to  finding  the  money  to  pay  these  men  since 
the  U.S.  government  directly  and  indirectly 
underwrites  all  South  Vietnamese  military 
expenditures.  The  South  Vietnamese  budget 
Is  hopelessly  out  of  balance  without  such 
help. 

The  latest  budget — now  under  considera- 
tion for  the  next  calendar  year — lists  about 
$100  million  for  salairles  of  the  regxilar  forces. 
These  comprise  only  about  half  the  overall 
military  structure. 

[Prom   the   Washington  Post,  Feb.  4.   1974] 

Food  fob  Peace,  ob  Food  rofi  Wab? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Food  for  Peace  program,  established 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world,  has  been 
perverted  into  a  Food  for  War  program  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  sinister  change  has  been  manipulated 
quietly  by  the  National  Security  Council.  Of 
the  $1  billion  worth  of  food  that  Is  shipped 
abroad  for  the  needy,  the  council  has  In- 
sisted that  almost  half  should  go  to  bolster 
the  military  strength  of  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  according  to  classified  docu- 
ments. 

Elsewhere,  the  food  is  sold  through  regular 
commercial  channels  to  alleviate  shortages 
and  prevent  hunger.  The  United  States  foots 
the  bill,  treating  It  as  a  low-Interest  loan  to 
be  repaid  over  a  long  period. 

But  in  Cambodia,  President  Nixon  gave 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  special  permission  to  use 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  American  food  for  "common  defense" 
and  "Internal  security."  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  Thleu  regime  Is  permitted  to  spend  a  fuU 
100  per  cent  of  the  food  proceeds  on  mili- 
tary buildups. 

Classified  documents  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent started  off  this  fiscal  year  with  a  rea- 
sonable request  for  $30  million  to  finance 
Food  for  Peace  shipments  to  Cambodia.  But 
bit  by  bit,  the  White  House  requests  bal- 
looned to  $173  million  and  are  likely  to  go 
higher. 

Even  more  food  aid  has  been  earmarked 
for  South  Vietnam,  although  the  Jump  in 
the  request  has  been  less  drastic. 

While  most  food  aid  to  the  two  embattled 
countries  has  been  In  rice,  the  documents 
show  that  175,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  will 
be  supplied  by  next  July.  Yet  the  wheat 
shortage  at  home  has  pushed  up  the  price  of 
bread  to  50  cents  a  loaf  and  has  forced  the 
United  States  to  Import  wheat  at  exorbitant 
prices. 

For  years,  the  Pood  for  Peace  program, 
along  with  the  Peace  Corps,  has  won  friends 
for  the  United  States  among  the  world's 
poor.  We  have  seen  burlap  bags  of  grain  and 
boxes  of  cereal,  with  big  "USA"  markings, 
going  into  Impoverished  villages. 

But  in  the  besieged  Cambodian  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh,  one  of  our  Informants  wit- 
nessed a  different  scene,  not  far  from  a 
camp  where  hundreds  of  refugees  com- 
plained of  food  shortages.  He  counted  60 
trucks  filled  with  bags  of  U.S.  rice  lined  up 
outside  a  military  warehouse.  Instead  of 
feeding  the  starving  refugees.  It  was  going 
for  army  rations. 


[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Dec.  7, 1973] 
Vietnam  Budget:  Between  the  Lines 
(By  Gabriel  Kolko) 
Toronto. — The     Senate     Armed     Services 
Committee  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee   hearings    on    the    Pentagon    budget 
until  July  1974  are  now  out,  and  the  tradit- 
llonally  diligent   censors   released   alarming 
new  information  on  the  Nixon  Administraj- 
tion's  plans  for  Indochina.  i 

The  facts  shatter  its  claims  to  have  ended 
the  Vietnam  war,  much  less  to  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Thleu  Government's  vlo» 
lations  of  the  Paris  Agreements.  And  if  thfc 
Administration  lmpleme:its  all  the  contlnf 
gencles  for  which  the  Pentagon  has  budgeted, 
as  it  often  did  in  the  past,  at  the  very  least 
it  has  assured  that  the  existing  bloody  con- 
flict win  drag  on — and  the  worst  we  can  ex- 
pect is  an  escalation  to  direct  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  air  war. 

Last  Aug.  1  a  Pentagon  ppokesman  disi- 
closed  to  the  House  that  it  had  put  aside 
S275  million  for  the  direct  use  of  U.S.  aii^ 
power,  including  B-52's,  through  June  1974. 
Bombing  in  Cambodia  until  the  Aug.  15  cul> 
off  consumed  $50  million,  but  the  rest  was 
"to  keep  the  area  established,"  and  the  cen- 
sor "sanitized"  out  the  number  of  pos.<;lble 
sorties. 

The  Senate  hearings,  however,  contain  the 
air  war  cost  data  that  allow  anyone  to  esti- 
mate the  missing  Information  quite  accxir- 
ately:  $225  million  will  buy  about  120.000 
bombs  delivered  by  3.800  B-52  and  16.700 
fighter -bomber  sorties — an  amount  far  In  ex- 
cess of  1965  air  munitions.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
Pentagon  budgeted  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  keep 
77  ships  and  331  aircraft  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  part  of  the  "less  than  250.000  men"  now 
remaining  In  the  East  Asia-Pacific  area. 

The  hearings  also  contain  much  new  daT» 
on  "civilian  advisers."  Contrary  to  far  lower 
Pentagon  claims  at  the  time,  as  of  last  March 
31  there  were  8,003  American  civilians  in  Viet- 
nam, and  8.100  are  projected  to  be  there  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  In  addition,  an  undis- 
closed nximber  of  non-Vietnamese  foreigners 
on  the  Pentagon  payroll  until  mld-1973.  a 
group  that  has  declined  only  slightly  slnct, 
provide  11.337  "man-years."  "I  could  not  put 
any  termination  date  on  it,"  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Richardson  confessed  when 
queried  about  all  these  advisers,  but  esti- 
mates of  three  to  five  years  were  later  men- 
tioned despite  the  fact  the  exact  date  re- 
mains classified.  But  contracts  for  such  serv- 
ices increased  $63  million  In  two  months  to 
$18  million  last  May  31. 

Meanwhile,  President  Thieu's  army  is  now 
scheduled  to  spend  an  annual  $277  million 
on  munitions,  "a  continuation  of  the  level  of 
recent  consumption"  that  the  Pentagon's  of- 
ficials on  Aug.  3  assured  the  House  they  fully 
controlled.  That  sum  will  buy  nearly  140.000 
tons  of  explosives. 

The  cost  of  Saigon  and  Laotian  forces  lio 
the  U.S.  this  year  will  come  to  $18  blllloh 
In  outlays,  one-third  more  than  the  Nixon 
Administration  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
priate. The  balance  will  be  taken  from  ear- 
lier vinexpended  budgets,  and  the  total  will 
include  71  F-5E  aircraft  for  Thieu's  aviators. 
This  plane,  which  the  Administration  Insists 
is  legal  under  the  replacement  proviso  in  the 
Paris  Agreemen*^.  nevertheless  costs  over 
twice  as  much  as  the  earlier  model  and  Is 
far  naore  advanced. 

Full  Southeast  Asia  outlays  for  the  U  S. 
this  fiscal  year.  Including  only  military  costs 
for  Itself  and  Its  three  dependents,  will 
amount  to  ?4  6  billion  should  the  Congreas 
approve  the  Pentagon's  requests.  And  what 
Congress  will  not  appropriate  for  Indochina, 
provisos  such  as  Section  735  of  the  1973  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  allow  the  Pentagon 
itself  to  determine  when  the  "national  in- 
terest" requires  shifting  additional  funds  to 
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the  war.  In  1973  It  obtained  $492  million  in 
this  manner. 

Lr.st  Sepieml3?r.  when  Western  journalists 
confirmed  that  Saigon  was  using  its  vast  sup- 
piy  of  arms  to  initiate  the  current  upsurge 
cf  fighting  in  Vietnam,  the  danger  of  re- 
newed U.S.  sir  war  licroa  ed  as  well.  If  Amer- 
ican men  are  also  called  upon  to  utilize  tlie 
contingency  plans  and  equipment  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  in  place,  then  our  worst 
fears  will  come  to  pass. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   1,   1973] 

6,000  Ameeic.^ns  in  Spobt  Shirts  ScrroRT 

Saigon's  Army 

Saigon,  March  3'. — Thousands  of  U.S. 
clvUlans  remain  in  Vietnam  exercising  mili- 
tary-related skllli.  their  operations  masked 
by  official  secrecy  and  confusion. 

The  green,  blue  and  khaki  U.S.  military 
uniforms  have  gone,  making  the  men  in 
grey  coveralls  and  sportshirts  all  the  more 
noticeable  around  South  Vietnam's  military 
bases  and  civilian  bai-s. 

Official  Uj8.  advisers  are  prohibited  by 
the  Paris  accords.  Aa  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, however,  6,000  to  7,000  American 
clvlllana — many  recently  in  military  ser\'- 
ice — are  directly  or  indirectly  supporting 
South  Vietnam's  mllllon-man  military  ma- 
chine. That  is  about  2.000  more  than  the 
figure  at  the  end  of  last  year,  although  no 
precise  official  statistics  are  available. 

Exactly  how  many  are  here?  What  arc  they 
doing  that  they  weren't  doing  before  the 
Jan.  2a  cease-flrp? 

Civilian  contractors  refer  queries  like  that 
to  the  U.S.  Defense  Attache  Office,  successor 
to  the  VS.  Military  Command — and  the  De- 
fense Attache  Office  says  it  doesn't  know  the 
answer. 

Most  of  the  civilians  are  employed  by  a 
dozen  major  and  mere  than  100  minor  con- 
tractors. Ostensibly,  their  main  Job  is  teach- 
ing, mainly  mechanical  and  electronic  skills. 
But  some  are  reported  to  be  actuadly  main- 
taining  aircraft  and   communications   gear. 

About  800  are  assigned  to  the  Defense  At- 
tache Office,  which  has  an  allotment  for  400 
more  clvUlans,  along  with  it«  50  mUitary  per- 
sonnel. It  has  taken  over  the  former  U.S. 
Command  headquarters  at  Tansonnhut  air 
base  Saigon. 

The  command's  old  "far  room"  has  become 
the  "readtaeas  room,"  and  is  no  more  accessi- 
ble than  It  was  before  the  military  puUout. 
No  detaQs  are  divulged  of  what  goes  en 
inside. 

The  spokeswoman  for  the  Defense  Attache 
Office,  Ann  Bottorff.  said  the  office's  business 
Includes  overseeing  the  performance  of  con- 
tractors, eventually  turning  over  contractor 
equipment — most  of  It  formerly  owned  by 
the  U.8.  mUltary — to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
disposing  of  U.S.  property,  running  the  one- 
for-one  replacement  of  war  material  allowed 
under  the  Paris  peace  acctMtl  and  developing 
Vietnamese  self-sufficiency. 

An  undisclosed  number  of  the  office's  civil- 
ian personnel  have  military  backgrounds. 
But  Mrs.  Bottorff  said  the  Pentagon  Is  hiring 
nobody  who  Is  less  tlian  three  years  out  of 
uniform,  except  under  waivers  granted  only 
111  extraordinary  circumstances. 

She  acknowledged  that  some  will,  in  ef- 
fect, be  giving  advice  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese on  military  matters,  but  "in  the  technical 
assistance  sense,  not  In  the  adviser  sense." 

DefenFe  Attache  Office  civilians  "will  not 
accompany  combat  forces  into  the  field." 
Mrs.  Bottorff  said,  and  they  will  operate 
either  at  headquarters  "or  comparable 
places." 

Such  guidelines  do  not  restrict  civilians 
much  more  than  most  U.S.  military  advis- 
ers were  restricted  during  the  \tirt  six  months 
or  so  of  their  prcer.ce  here.  They  were  un- 


der orders  to  avoid  getttog  caught  in  combat 
situations. 

"We're  really  making  our  rules  as  we  go 
along."  she  said. 

About  5,300  U.S.  civilians  are  wwklng  on 
$243  million  In  U.S.  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts In  Vietnam,  she  said.  A  celling  of 
6.500  such  employees  was  established  during 
the  Paris  negotiations.  The  U.S.  embassy  says 
U.S.  employees  of  civilian  contractors  num- 
ber fewer  than  6.000. 

An  official  of  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  which  has 
aircraft  maintenance  functions  among  other 
things,  referred  a  question  to  the  Defense 
Attache  Office,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  give 
a  figure  "because  they  might  come  out  with 
a'-iother  on?." 

The  Vletcong  al'.eged  Saturday  that  17,000 
U.S.  military  personrel  remain  In  South 
Vietnam  disguised  as  civilians.  No  evidence 
Is  available  to  support  that  assertion. 

The  U.S.  emba'ssy  estimates  the  total  U.S. 
civilian  population  In  South  Vietnam  at 
9,000  to  9,500.  Including  children  and  tour- 
I'sts.  Officials  have  not(»d  that  the  peak  num- 
ber of  U.S.  civilian  contract  workers  In  the 
country  was  14,000  four  years  ago. 

The  contractors  require  skills  that  by  na- 
ture almost  have  to  be  acquired  during  re- 
cent military  rervlce.  Lear  Siegler  has  ad- 
vertised in  Vietnam  and  the  United  Statea 
for  aircraft  crew  chiefs,  mechanics  and  tech- 
nicians for  sophlsticatecl  electronic  gear.  One 
widespread  complaint  In  the  last  half-year 
has  been  of  too  little  military  experience 
among  contract  employees,  not  of  too  much. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  16,  1974] 
Food  tor  Peaci  Posters  War,  Ssnator  Says 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. — Sen.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (D-Iowa)  said  Friday  that  "the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  Is  being  twisted  Into  a 
food-for-war  program." 

He  said  that  44'"-  of  the  program's  funds 
"will  be  channeled  Into  Just  two  countries — 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam." 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  In  his  honor,  the 
senator  cited  news  reports  that  much  of  the 
VS.  rice  sent  in  the  program  is  destined  for 
soldiers'  rations  rather  than  refugees'  meals. 

"If  past  practice  continues,"  Hughes  said, 
"the  money  gained  from  any  sales  of  these 
commodities  will  be  turned  right  over  into 
pay  for  troops  This  means  that  we  will  be 
padding  our  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
by  27%  and  to  Cambodia  by  45%." 

He  said  the  Nixon  Administration  decided 
secretly  in  the  last  few  months  to  double  the 
share  of  Pood  for  Peace  aid  to  those  two 
countries. 

"While  these  military-related  programs 
have  been  soaring,  the  amounts  avaUable  for 
humanitarian  efforts  by  voluntary  agencies 
such  as  CORB  and  church-sponsored  relief 
programs  have  been  cut  back.  More  people 
are  starving,  but  20  million  fewer  people  are 
being  helped  than  two  years  ago,"  Hughes 
said. 

He  said  Congress  has  delayed  until  fiscal 
1975  a  change  in  the  Food  for  Peace  law  to 
end  Its  use  for  military  purposes. 

"We  must  not  let  this  program  be  twisted 
into  Just  another  way  to  promote  wars,"  he 
added. 

JFrom  the  New  York  Times,  J.^n.  28,  1974] 
Data    on    U.S.    Arms    for    Saigon    Given — 

Supply  Since  Truce  Put  at  75  Percent  of 

Previous  Year's 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Jan.  27. — Offlrial 
American  figures  show  tliat  since  the  cease- 
fire agreements  were  signed  a  year  ago,  the 
United  States  has  provided  South  Vietnam 
with  approximately  $284.7-mllllon  worth  of 
weap-ns  and  ammunition. 
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This  flgiire  Is  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the 
level  at  which  armaments  were  supplied  to 
the  South  VleUiamiese  In  1372,  a  year  that 
saw  extremely  heavy  fighting  during  the 
spring  Communist  ofifenslve. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Saigon,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  total  last  year — about  $27G- 
mlUlon  —  went  for  ammunition.  Including 
bombs,  rockets,  artillery  shells,  grenades, 
small-arms  ammunition  and  the  like. 

The  remaining  $8.7-mllllon  was  spent  on 
weapons  and  equipment  such  as  aircraft, 
tanks  and  artUlery  pieces. 

NO  accord  on  inspection 

American  officials  Insist  that  the  United 
States  Is  faithfully  observing  the  Paris  cease- 
fire agreement,  which  permits  only  "periodic 
replacements  of  armaments,  munitions  and 
war  material  which  have  bcsn  destroyed, 
damaged,  worn  out  or  used  up  after  the 
cease-fire,  on  the  basis  cf  plece-for-plece, 
of  the  same  characteristics  and  properties." 

However,  no  Independent  verification  cf 
this  has  been  possible  because  of  the  Inabil- 
ity of  the  two-party  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sion and  the  International  Commission  cf 
C-«ntrol  and  Supervision  to  agree  on  a  meth- 
od cf  inspection. 

There  are  no  indications  that  the  United 
?tnt«s  has  placed  strict  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures for  ammunition  or  has  rationed  the 
resupply  of  weapons  as  a  way  of  restraining 
the  South  Vietnamese  from  making  attacks 
a'^d  vi-iiatlng  the  oease-fine. 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  reports  from 
Washington,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Saleron,  Graham  A.  Martin,  has  asked  for 
additional  new  equipment  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

One  item  that  is  expected  in  the  near 
future  is  the  P-5E,  a  jet  fighter  plane  that 
is  faster,  more  maneuverable  and  capable  of 
carrying  more  bombs  than  the  P-5  now  used 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

American  officials  contend  that  the  new 
plane  does  not  violate  tb«  Paris  agreements' 
requlreme'..t  that  replacemorits  be  "of  the 
same  characteristics  and  properties." 

SAIGON    ACCUSED    Of    ATTACKS 

Tlie  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  been 
accused  by  the  Vletcong  of  conducting  inten- 
sive air  strikes  against  military  positions  and 
towns  and  villages  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  Government  has  termed  the 
attacks  defensive. 

In  any  case,  American  cfficlals  say  they 
make  no  effort  to  differentiate  between 
weapons  lost  and  ammunition  used  in  of- 
fensive actions  as  against  defensive  actions, 
since  it  Is  Impossible  to  Oetermlne  without 
being  on  the  scene. 

The  result  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
generally  get  what  they  aek  for.  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Some  high  South  Vietnamese 
military  officials  have  been  grumbling  about 
restrictions  on  Jet  fuel.  And  a  few  tanks, 
reported  destroyed  last  spring,  were  found 
to  have  been  repaired,  and  therefore  were  not 
replaced,  the  Americans  say. 

The  total  figures  on  armament  resupply 
since  the  ceasefire  had  not  been  made  public 
before,  and  were  provided  this  time  only 
after  American  officials  were  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned by  The  New  York  Times  over  a  period 
of  two  weeks. 

At  first,  officials  said  the  figures  had  been 
given  a  restrictive  classification  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  because,  it  was  feared, 
"they   would    be   useful    to   the   enemy." 

data    on    AKMUNinOK    RESTRICTED 

When  pressed,  officials  decided  that  an 
over-all  dollar  amount  could  be  made  public, 
but  they  would  not  say  how  many  rounds  of 
any  Kjjecific  kind  of  ammunition  had  been 
resiippUed  In  the  year  following  the  Paris 
agreement. 
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In  early  October,  American  officials  released 
some  information  on  resupply,  but  ex- 
cluded the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  which 
uses  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  ammuni- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Officials  said  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  had  put  the  figures 
in  a  restricted  category. 

Figures  for  the  navy  and  air  force  showed 
that  during  the  first  six  months  after  the 
cease-fire  the  United  States  gave  the  South 
Vietnamese  142,000  bombs,  rockets  and  flares, 
13.8  million  rounds  of  small -arms  ammuni- 
tion and  8,200  rounds  of  ammunlton  for  large 
naval  guns.  The  total  cost  was  put  at  $2.7 
million. 

The  money  spent  on  ammunition  and 
weapons  accounts  for  only  a  part  of  the 
total  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  which 
this  fiscal  year  is  budgeted  at  (813  million. 
Most  of  the  rest,  officials  say,  goes  for  fuel, 
clothing  for  uniforms,  C-ratlons,  spare  parts 
and  the  salaries  of  American  civilians  em- 
ployed In  maintenance  jobs  here. 

Another  statistic  was  issued  today.  Accord- 
ing to  the  South  Vietnamese  military  com- 
mand, In  the  year  since  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  agreements,  60,984  Vietnamese  have 
died  in  combat.  Of  these,  13,778  were  listed 
as  Government  soldiers,  45,057  were  listed  as 
Communist  troops  and  2,159  were  civilians. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Posit,  Feb.  4,  1974] 
What  Are   We   Underwriting   in   Vietnam? 

In  the  first  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
celebrated  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement  of 
January  1973,  there  was  good  reason  for 
Congress  and  most  of  the  rest  of  us  to  hail 
America's  disengagement  from  combat,  to 
cheer  the  return  of  the  POWs,  to  accept  rou- 
tlnley  the  high  cost  of  continuing  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Thleu  government, 
and  more  or  less  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  In  fact  no  cease-fire  and 
no  perceptible  progress  toward  a  permanent 
peace.  Soothingly,  we  were  told  that  you 
couldn't  expect  the  shooting  to  stop  over- 
night, but  that  the  foundations  of  a  "struc- 
ture for  peace"  were  In  place,  and  that  the 
business  of  building  upon  this  structure  to 
produce  elections  and  a  division  of  territory 
and  a  sharing  of  political  power  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  With  a  year's  experience, 
however.  It  is  now  clear  that  it  hasn't  worked 
out  that  way.  (Well  over  60,000  Vietnamese 
have  reportedly  been  killed  in  combat  during 
this  "cease-fire"  so  far.)  Worse,  there  is 
precious  little  prospect  that  It  will.  So  it  Is 
not  only  appropriate  but  urgent  for  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  force  their  atten- 
tion back  to  Vietnam.  And  the  new  budget, 
with  Its  provision  for  continuing  heavy  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, offers  a  powerful  argument  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
Presirter.t  spoke  wltheringly  of  those  who 
would  aba".don  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
abruptly  shutting  off  all  our  aid — as  If  the 
Issue  was  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course,  it  Is 
not.  Most  people,  we  suspect,  are  fully  aware 
of  this  cour.try's  obligation  to  continue 
helping  Saigon  defend  Itself  against  fiagrant 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  by  the  North 
Vietnamese;  larger  American  policy  Inter- 
ests over  at  least  a  decade  and  a  half,  after 
all,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  creating  Saigon's 
heavy  dependence  on  our  continuing  patron- 
age. But  the  real  issue  is  much  more  com- 
plex, for  it  has  to  do  with  who  is  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  breakdown  of  the  cease- 
fire. It  has  also  to  do  with  whether  our  aid. 
in  conjunction  with  our  diplomacy,  is  work- 
ing to  improve  the  chances  of  real  {>eace  in 
Indochina,  or  whether  it  is  in  fact  working 
toward  perpetuation  of  a  vicious,  costly  war 
by  discouraging  the  kinds  of  concessions  on 
both  sides  that  might  bring  about  a  genuine 
settlement. 


We  do  not  profess  to  have  the  answers — 
and  that  is  just  the  point.  Nobody  in  Wash- 
ington seems  to  have  the  answers — or  even 
particularly  to  care.  For  the  past  year,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  to  blame  both 
sides  for  the  myriad  violations  if  not  to  ig- 
nore them;  to  cancel  off  these  violations 
against  each  other;  and  to  conclude  some- 
what cynically  that  this  is  the  natural  or 
inevitable  or  Vietnamese  way  of  resolving 
conflicts.  There  is,  moreover,  the  formidable 
difficulty  of  finding  the  facts.  With  their 
supreme  interests  at  stake,  both  Vietnamese 
sides  have  had  powerful  incentives  to  high- 
light their  own  observances  of  the  agree- 
ment and  to  hide  their  own  violations.  Field 
conditions  limit  the  capacity  of  objective  ob- 
servers, such  as  journalists,  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

All  this  gives  no  reason,  however,  to  avoid 
trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  it  should  be 
understood  that  avoiding  the  question  of 
which  side  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  agreement  Is  answering  the  ques- 
tion to  the  benefit  of  President  Thleu.  Time 
and  again,  administration  figures  have  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  alleged  violations  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  (Vletcong) .  The  Imminence  of  a 
big  Communist  offensive  has  been  built  up 
as  a  special  bugaboo,  while  the  open  threats 
of  some  sort  of  pre-emptive  strike  by  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  plain  evidence  of  provo- 
cations by  the  Saigon  government,  have  been 
presented  to  us  as  no  more  than  legitimate 
acts  of  self-defense.  To  this  have  been  added 
regular  and  wholly  unrealistic  suggestions  of 
American  re-entry  Into  the  war,  including 
the  possibility  of  renewed  bombing  of  the 
North. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  before  and 
we  should  know  by  now  where  it  leads — to 
blind  and  unquestioning  support  of  a  Saigon 
government  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  our  aid,  with  no  real  capability  to 
defend  Itself,  by  Itself,  and  with  no  incentive 
to  yield  up  anything  for  the  sake  of  a  com- 
promise settlement.  From  this,  one  can  safely 
project  an  open-ended  conflict  betv.-een  the 
two  Vietnams.  True,  it  is  largely  their  war 
now,  which  is  a  lot  better  than  it  being 
largerly  our  war,  as  it  was  for  seven  agoniz- 
ing years.  But  we  are  nonetheless  subsidizing 
a  substantial  part  of  It.  Thus,  It  seems  only 
reasonable  for  the  two  sets  of  armed  forces 
and  foreign  relations  committees  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  conduct  a  searching 
Inquiry  Into  the  administration's  current 
Vietnam  policy.  For  this  country  has  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  political  commitment  to  the  ob- 
jective of  a  cease-fire  and  an  ultimate  Vlet- 
uame-e  settlement  which  the  administration 
so  proudly  proclaimed  to  be  very  nearly  ac- 
complished facts  a  year  ago.  And  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  a  right  to  know  whether,  and 
how,  this  objective  is  being  served  by  our 
continuing  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  We  would 
not  argue  that  the  answer  turns  entirely  on 
what  this  country  does  or  doesn't  do  for 
rre.=.lde:.t  Thleu.  Part  of  the  answer  obvi- 
ously must  come  from  Hanoi.  Part  of  it  also 
depends  on  the  efficacy  and  validity  of  that 
larger  "structure  for  peace,"  reaching  from 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  Washington,  of  which 
the  President  had  made  so  much.  But  a  big 
part  of  the  answer,  nonetheless  depends  upon 
Ealj-.ou.  So  we  think  that  before  Congress 
approves  more  billions  for  President  Thleu.  it 
ought  to  try  to  find  out  whether  the  easy 
avaliabiUty  of  this  subsidy  may  not  be  pro- 
longing an  Intensified  Vietnam  war  by  con- 
solidating a  militant,  recalcitrant  and  repres- 
sive regime  in  Saigon.  For  there  Is  at  least 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  selective 
and  judicious  application — or  denial — of  this 
money  could  make  it  work  to  far  better  effect 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  wider  diplomatic  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  something  more  nearly 
resembling  a  Vietnam  peace. 


[Prom    the    Baltimore   Sun.   Nov.    28,    1973] 

Vietnam  Half  Wab,  Half  Peace  for 

Americans   Who   Remain 

(By   Matthew   J.   Seiden) 

Saigon. — Eight  months  after  the  iMt  Gl'a 
went  home,  the  United  States  government 
continues  to  maintain  a  massive  American 
civilian  operation  here. 

The  American  presence  ranges  from  the 
United  States  postal  office,  bus  line,  moviea 
and  supermari-.et  In  Saigon  to  the  pine, 
paneled  "compound"  that  houses  at  least 
one  American  official  in  virtually  each  of  48 
provinces. 

American  ml.s;;lon  guards  patrol  with  Soutrt 
Vietnamese  police  In  American  station  wag« 
ons  in  Saigon,  officially  "for  the  protection 
of  American  civilians."  I 

A  steady  stream  of  American  "contract'^ 
workers  can  be  seen  filing  In  to  work  every 
morning  through  the  gates  of  any  of  South 
Vietnam's  big  military  Installations. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
claimed  that  this  extensive  civilian  presence 
is  used  for  military  and  police  objectives, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  here  Insists  that  the  entire 
operation  is  conducted  for  purely  peaceful 
purpcses,  within  the  limits  of  the  Paris  agree 
meut. 

ACTUAL     situation 

The  actual  situation  appears  to  lie  some» 
where  between  the  claims  of  the  two  govern-* 
nients. 

Tiiere  is  no  question  that  the  basic  na* 
ture  of  the  -American  presence  has  changed 
dramatically  since  the  days  when  more  than 
a  half-mllUon  U.S.  troops  were  fighting  here. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  thousands  of 
civilians  who  replaced  the  troops  are  now 
apparently  engaged  in  war-related  jobs— 
often  doing  work  that  was  previously  done 
by  soldiers. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  says  this  Is  why  the 
number  of  Defense  Department  civilian  em- 
ployees nearly  doubled  as  the  GI's  left  la 
1972  and  1973, 

Maintaining  and  repairing  military  equip- 
ment, training  South  Vietnamese  tech- 
nicians, and  gathering  military  Intelligence 
are  some  of  the  jobs  now  done  by  civilians, 
according  to  a  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman. 

The  embassy  spokesman  says  government 
employees  do  not  act  as  military  advisers 
siJice  this  is  forbidden  by  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. 

However,  some  U.S.  officials  have  privately 
admitted  to  offering  military  advice  "when 
they  [South  Vietnamese  officers)  ask  for  it." 

According  to  American  figures,  there  were 
nearly  6,000  American  civilians  working  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  VS.  government 
at  IcLSt  count,  in  June  1973.  1 

The  U.S.  government  also  employs  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese,  Philippine,  South  Ko- 
rean and  other  foreign  civilians  not  Included 
in  this  figure. 

Nearly  2,000  of  the  Americans  work  di- 
rectly for  the  VS.  government  In  Vietnam. 
More  than  half  of  these  employees  work  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  others  are 
lilvlded  among  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  fUSAID),  the 
State  Department  and  a  half-dozen  other 
U.S.  government  agencies.  Including  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  I 

U.S.    embassy  I 

The  nerve  center  for  the  government 
ci.lUan  network  is  the  VS.  Embassy  In  Sai- 
gon— A  dazzling',  white  structure  rivaled  in 
size  and  splendor  only  by  the  Presidential 
Palace,  which  is  on  the  same  street. 

There  are  many  other  American  govern- 
ment buildings  in  Saigon,  including  an  em- 
bassy "annex,"  and  two  USAID  buildings. 
known  as  "USAID  I"  and  "UBAID  n." 

lu  each  of  the  country's  four  main  mill- 
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t&ry  peglona,  the  V3.  government  also  main- 
tains a  50-man  consulate — bigger,  busier, 
and  better-staffed  than  any  South  Vletnam- 
euo  government  bulldlns  In  the  town. 

Beyona  that,  there  Is  an  "American  com- 
pound" in  even  the  most  remote  and  sparsely 
populated  of  South  Vietnam's  46  provincial 
capitals. 

Once  the  headquarters  of  the  VS.  military 
advisers,  these  prefabricated,  pine-paneled, 
suburban-liice  structures  now  house  at  least 
one  USAID  or  State  Department  official. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  all 
these  government  employees  do. 

OfflclaUy,  they  are  here  to  "monitor"  the 
distribution  of  U.S.  funds  and  other  lElnds  of 
aid,  as  well  as  to  "advise"  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  on  nonmllltary  matters. 
"After  all  the  time  and  money  we've  sunk 
In  this  place.  It  would  be  pretty  stupid  to 
Just  walk  off  without  at  least  keeping  an  eye 
on  what's  going  on  here,"  one  American 
official  explained. 

"Keeping  an  eye  on  what's  going  on"  in 
many  cases  means  reporting  on  the  political 
and  military  situation.  This  is  done  in  a 
series  of  monthly,  classified  reports  from  each 
province.  These  reports  are  prepared  by 
USAID  as  well  as  embassy  employees. 

Aside  from  the  2,000  direct  government 
employees,  there  are  4,000  more  American 
civilians  working  for  companies  under  con- 
tract to  the  VS.  government.  These  civilians 
are  known  here  as  "the  contractors." 

Often  retired  military  men  with  military- 
related  skills,  the  contractors  can  be  seen 
during  the  day,  usually  dressed  In  overalls 
or  paramilitary  safari  suits,  flying  planes, 
driving  trucks  and  entering  and  leaving 
South  Vietnamese  military  bases. 

CO   TO   THE    MOVZZS 

At  night  they  go  to  the  American  movies 
shown  by  the  American  government,  or  fre- 
quent the  bars  where  the  QI's  once  hung  out. 

The  VS.  Embassy  says  most  of  the  con- 
tracts are  for  "maintaining  and  repairing" 
complicated  equipment — ranging  from  hell- 
copters  to  radar  stations. 

Soma  of  1:he  contracts  are  obvious.  Air 
America  provides  transportation  for  U.S. 
Embaaey,  USAID  and  other  American  gov- 
ernment employees. 

Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers  runs  the 
Defense  Department  commissary — a  govern- 
ment-subsidized supermarket  that  sells 
American  food  at  less  than  American  prices, 
despite  the  cost  of  air  shipping. 

Ho-A-ever,  there  are  a  dozen  major  and  more 
than  a  hundred  minor  firms  woridng  here. 
Many  send  American  civilian  "technlotans" 
to  work  every  day  In  closely  guarded  mili- 
tary installations  around  the  country. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1974] 

Okx  Tkas  Arm  the  Paus  Accobo 

(By  Prances  PltzGerald) 

(Note. — Prances  PltzGerald  is  author  of 
"Plre  In  the  Lake:  The  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americana  In  Vietnam.") 

CaMBUocs,  Uass.— A  year  ago  yesterday 
the  United  State*  signed  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
In  Vietnam.  Since  then  the  number  of  com- 
bat deaths  in  Vietnam  has  reached  far  above 
50.000.  or  to  alKtut  the  level  It  reached  In 
19Ge,  an  "average"  year  In  the  war.  Only  the 
circumstances  of  these  deaths  has  changed. 

Whereas  a  year  ago  Vietnamese  were  dy- 
ing In  military  operations,  they  are  dying  to- 
day In  oease-flre  violations.  Aooording  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon  they  are  dying  not  to  win 
the  war  but  to  win  the  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Prom  theee  facts  many  might  draw  the 
conohislon  that  the  peace  agreement  accom- 
pli3hed  nothing,  that  it  changed  nothing  In 
the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war.  TTiey  would 
be  wrong. 


Last  Christmas  was  the  first  In  twelve  years 
that  the  United  States  was  not  bombing 
Indochina  or  maintaining  American  ground 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Pwrthermore,  the  other 
events  In  Vietnam  this  last  year  did  not 
duplicate  those  of  the  year  before.  They  were 
repetitions  of  events  much  further  back  in 
history. 

Take  any  recent  nsws  reports — President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  deolares  he  will  not  hold 
a  national  election  as  the  peace  accord  speci- 
fies, tracts  given  to  South  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants revert  to  former  landlords,  military-in- 
telligence analysts  fear  foe  will  cut  country 
In  half.  You  will  not  find  a  similar  report 
since  1956  or  1964.  It  Is  Just  that  there  la  a 
certain  symmetry  to  the  war,  a  symmetry 
that  extends  beyond  the  period  of  American 
troop  engagement  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Amsricaa  intervention  in  Vietnam. 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  a  war  against  Communism  In  Indo- 
china since  1950.  As  the  history  books  for 
American  children  unborn  at  the  time  now 
show,  the  policy  has  been  perfectly  consist- 
ent; only  the  means  have  changed.  In  1950- 
54  the  Elsenhower  Adrolnlstration  paid  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  Preach  colonial  war.  After 
the  French  defeat,  the  Administration 
created  and  financed  a  regime  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  would  contravene  the  Oeneva  Ac- 
cords by  refusing  to  hold  national  elections 
and  by  building  an  aimy  to  compete  with 
that  In  the  North. 

When  the  southern  guerrillas  came  near 
to  defeating  this  regime  on  their  own,  the 
United  States  Introduced  counterinsurgency 
teams  and  helicopter  sq\iadron3;  In  1964,  Just 
after  Congressional  passage  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  the  United  States  began  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  and  a  few  months  later 
to  send  regular  American  forces  in  to  the 
South.  Four  years  later,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Tet  offensive.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ended  the 
troop  buUd-up;  he  did  not.  however,  change 
the  policy  of  pursuing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  Mr.  Johnson,  and  later  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
means  became  known  as  Vletuamlzation — 
the  slow  withdrawal  of  American  troops  com- 
bined with  a  further  build-up  of  the  Saigon 
Government's  Army  and  the  increased  use  of 
American  firepower.  Tbe  period  of  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  ended  with  the  peace  agree- 
ment; It  took  foiir  and  a  half  years  to  ac- 
complish, or  slightly  longer  than  the  build- 
up, and  In  the  first  three  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  it  cost  the  lives  of  20,000 
Americans  and  some  half  a  million  Viet- 
namese. 

Since  then  the  Nlxoa  Administration  has 
been  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  traditional 
way,  by  proxy.  Last  year  it  spent  $3  billion 
In  support  of  a  mllltaiy  regime  that  resists 
any  form  of  political  settlement  as  specified 
In  the  peace  accords. 

The  history  books  Ibr  children  recount 
most  of  this  story,  but  they  do  not  answer 
the  question  of  why  the  United  SUtes  pur- 
sued tills  policy  for  so  long.  As  the  intelli- 
gence documents  In  the  Pentagon  Papers 
show,  neither  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  John  F. 
Kennedy  nor  Mr.  JohnBon  could  have  had 
any  confidence  of  winning  the  war  with  the 
measures  they  were  usUig. 

In  1981.  for  example,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  questioned  the 
value  of  sending  a  tokeai  American  force  to 
Vietnam,  warning,  "We  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  get  increasingly  mired  down  in  an 
Inconclusive  struggle."  A  few  months  later 
the  Kennedy  Administration  sent  Just  such  a 
token  force  and  publicly  predicted  success 
for  It,  suggesting  that  no  fiirther  measures 
would  be  necessary. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  in 
an  essay  called  "The  Quagmire  Myth  and 
the  Stalemate  Machine,"  Daniel  Ellsberg  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  why  three  Adminis- 
trations concealed  their  most  realistic  estl- 
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mat«s  and  continued  to  step  up  the  war  on 
that  basis.  His  answer,  to  put  It  briefly  u 
that  even  though  all  three  Presidents 
strongly  suspected  that  the  war  could  not  be 
won,  they  also  strongly  suspected  they  could 
not  politically  survive  the  "loss"  of  Saigon 
or  a  land  war  in  Asia  during  their  Admin- 
istrations. Their  solution,  therefore,  was  to 
maintain  the  stalemate  ae  cheaply  as  possible 
whUe  hoping  for  a  miracle.  And  If  the  mira- 
cle did  not  occur,  they  cotUd  pass  the  prob- 
lem on  to  their  successors.  Mr.  Johnson's 
misfortune  was  that  he  occupied  the  White 
House  at  a  time  when  the  guerrilla  war  had 
reached  such  a  peak  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain the  Government  In  Saigon  without  com- 
mitting American  troops.  Mr.  Nixon,  by  con- 
trast, came  to  the  Presidency  after  the  crisis 
had  passed. 

The  Ellsberg  theory  is,  I  think,  sound.  But 
today  we  have  no  need  of  theory  in  order  to 
predict  the  future  course  of  the  war  under 
a  Nixon  Presidency.  Mr.  Nixon  has  already 
made  that  course  perfectly  clear  by  his  ac- 
tions in  Indochina  over  the  last  six  years. 
Elected  at  the  height  of  ttoe  peace  movement 
and  over  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
whose  Administration  had  been  discredited 
by  the  war,  Mr.  Nixon  had  the  option  of 
disavowing  the  Johnson  war  policy  and  mak- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam.  He  did  not  do  so.  In- 
stead, ho  chose  to  maintain  the  stalemate  at 
a  price  far  higher  than  »ny  other  President 
bad  paid. 

Militarily  the  cost  included  the  invasion 
of  Camoodia  and  the  beginning  of  a  destruc- 
tive, long-term  war  In  that  country,  the  in- 
vasion of  Laos,  the  secret  lx>mblng  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  tiae  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  harbora  and  Inland  waterways 
and  the  terror  bombing  of  Hanoi  In  Christ- 
mas, 1972.  But  these  actions  were  only  the 
most  spectacular  of  his  military  measures. 
Equally  Important  was  the  sustained  bomb- 
ing of  three  countries,  the  destruction  of  two 
or  three  national  economies,  the  uprooting 
of  soveral  million  Indochinese  and  the  build- 
ing of  an  army  that,  statistically  speaking, 
drafts  all  able-bodied  South  Vietnamese  men 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

These  measures,  taken  before  the  cease- 
fire, have  had  an  important  impact  on  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam,  but  they  have 
not  meant  victorr  for  the  United  States.  In 
the  Paris  agreement  the  United  States  had 
to  accept  what  It  refused  to  acknowledge  in 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964:  the  principle  of 
unity  and  territorlai  integrity  of  aU  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  presence  of  North  Vietniimeee 
troops  In  the  Soutb. 

Mr.  Nixon's  measures  have  not  Insured  a 
stable  situation — a  permanent  stalemate,  as 
it  were — because  the  Saigon  Government. 
V  hile  larger  than  before,  remains  what  it 
always  was:  a  parasite  that  lives  on  what  one 
Frenchman  called  la  density  de  la  pourriture 
(the  density  of  corruption).  President 
Thiou's  control  over  Soutit  Vietnamese  (even 
in  tha  absjnce  of  the  Northern  troops)  rests 
o~t  his  ability  to  maintain  American  aid  et 
a  level  at  which  he  can  keep  the  majority  of 
the  population  In  the  army,  the  jails,  the 
cities  and  the  refugee  camps.  While  Ameri- 
can military  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
analysts  predict  a  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive and  propose  more  military  aid  for  Sai- 
gon, President  Thleu  Is  actively  trying  to 
realize  that  prediction  and  that  aid  br  call- 
ing for  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  base 
areas  in  the  South. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  Is  to  create  a 
stalem:}te  that  may  last  imtll  the  end  of 
bis  t:rm  and  whose  preservation  may  well 
require  the  renewal  of  American  bombing  in 
the  South.  What  he  has  done  Is  to  bring  the 
United  States  full  x.lrcle  to  the  same  moment 
of  decision  In  which  the  Tlonkln  Gulf  resolu- 
tion was  passed  In  1964. 
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On?  difference  is  that  now  the  w.ar  is  a 
decade  older,  and  thres  countries  have  been 
partly  destroyed.  The  other  difference  is  that 
b;rause  thj  American  public  will  not  permit 
f-e  r?lntrodiiction  of  American  ground 
troops,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  know 
J;r^■:isely  what  th  ^  final  outcome  will  be. 
They  support  the  war  in  perfect  cyncism. 
After  the  visit  to  Peking  they  hive  no 
Ideological  pretext,  much  le.ss  a  Jvistlflcntlon 
lor  that  support.  Over  th »  Inst  six  years 
about  a  mlHlr  n  Inc'.ochinese  have  died  for 
the  prestige  of  two  men.  A  lot  more  will  (He 
If  the  American  public  continues  to  pay  the 
war  no  mor."  attention  t!  an  it  did  in  1P64. 

[From  the  New  Repu'oUc,  Jan.  5  and  12,  1974] 

Vietnam  Build-up 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

In  Salmon  one  day  back  In  the  early  1960s 
I  was  drinking  with  a  U.S  army  Information 
officer  at  a  dockside  cafe  when  I  noticed, 
coming  into  Eight  down  the  river,  a  huge 
U3  aircraft  carrier  laden  with  helicopters. 
The  Kennedy  p.dmlriistratlon  rv.-is  pretend- 
ing Et  the  time  to  be  observi-  .-  t;-.c  Geneva 
agrcjment's  ban  en  shipping  :.  litary  equip- 
ment to  Viet'^am,  a"!d,  alth^  -jh  everyone 
knew  that  the  pledge  was  bei!.g  violated.  I 
pointed  to  the  aircraft  carrier  as  a  rather 
blatant  transgression  of  the  accord.  The  of- 
ficer stared  at  the  vessel,  now  growing  larger 
as  It  approac'ncd,  and  replied  placidly:  "I 
don't  see  any  aircraft  can-ler." 

Under  the  terras  of  the  ce.ise-fire  agree- 
ment sigr.ed  in  Paris  last  January,  the  Nixcn 
administration  pledged  to  provide  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  only  with  "periodic  re- 
placements of  armaments,  munitions  and 
war  material  ...  on  the  basis  cf  piece-for- 
plece,"  these  shipments  to  l>e  theoretically 
monltcred  by  the  Saigon  government  and 
Vietcong  representatives  on  the  Joint  Mill- 
t.arj'  Commission  and  the  Indonesian,  Iran- 
ian, Polish  and  Hungarian  members  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision.  But  US  officials,  like  my  dock- 
Bid©  drinking  companion  of  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  currently  refuse  to  discloee  what 
military  hardware  the  administration  Is  ac- 
tually sending  to  Vietnam. 

Recent  attempts  by  Journalists  Including 
myself  to  obtain  cfRclal  information  on  the 
extent  of  the  US  supply  effort  to  Vietnam 
have  been  rebtiffed  by  both  the  State  and 
Defe:^se  Dcpartnncnts,  and  memliers  of  Con- 
gress have  met  with  the  same  obstacle,  even 
though  such  details  are  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lic, A  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  the  Penta- 
gon rejected  a  rec  uest  for  information  from 
Rep.  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsiu  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  "classified  and  unauthorized  dis- 
closure would  be  injurious"  to  South  Viet- 
namese President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu's  gov- 
ernment. The  letter  of  rejection,  signed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John  O. 
Marsh  Jr.,  said  that  the  information  had 
been  given  to  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Commit- 
tee, A  check  with  the  commlttae  revealed, 
however,  that  It  had  received  no  such  in- 
formation. 

Bits  of  evidence  from  assorted  sources  sug- 
gest that  an  enormous  Bow  of  military 
equipment  is  still  pouring  into  Vietnam  de- 
spite the  Pre  id'Ht's  a  sertion  "peace  with 
honor"  hr.:s  been  reached  there.  One  reason 
that  the  administration  has  fcught  to  con- 
tinue subsidizing  its  Vietnam  operations 
through  the  Boecial  Military  Assistance 
Service  Fui.d  rather  than  through  regular 
channels  Is,  t^■:i  former  Pentagon  Counsel  J. 
Prerl  Ruzhardt  admitted  in  a  letter  to  Budg- 
et Director  Roy  Ash  last  spring,  to  make 
the  e.crendltures  "less  visible"  by  spreading 
them  "through  the  vp.rlous  Defease  Depart- 
Kie:it  accounts."  Stnrtlng  in  May  1972,  as  the 
possibility  of  a  c?nse-fire  was  anticipated, 
the  administration  launched  Project  En- 
hance, under  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  delivered  larje  qiiantlties  of  airplanes 
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and  helicopters,  tank?,  armored  cars,  naval 
craft  and,  besides  personnel  weapons,  such 
s'phtstlcated  hardware  as  the  TOW  antitank 
missile.  Six  months  later,  after  Henry  Kis- 
sino'er  a'lnounced  that  "peace  Is  at  hand." 
tiie  administration  initiated  Project  Enhance 
Plus,  an  accelerated  quarcer-blllion  dollar 
progr.^m  under  which  Thleu  was  given  addi- 
t'o  .al  equipment,  including  mo.e  aircraft 
than  he  coi;ld  u:e.  Tlse  i-urpcse  of  these  in- 
t:-nsiv;  prcgr..ms  was  to  lay  down  tlie 
fouadEtlon  f^r  "piece-fcr-piece"  replace- 
ments, but.  it  appears,  supplies  are  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  without  rer-ard  Icr  the  levels 
set  by  the  Paris  agreement.  For  instaiice.  the 
admi  istration  U  cuircily  planning  to  re- 
place Saigon's  F-5.As  with  F-5Es,  a  superior 
model  that  might  have  "oeen  de.:lgiiaicd  dif- 
ferenliy  had  not  tlie  Pentagon  cOiisiderid  it 
expedient  to  camouflage  tlie  airpiir.e  with  a 
similar  num'oer.  The  Air  Force  has  also  been 
asking  f';r  increased  supplies  of  bombs  fcr 
Southeast  Asia.  It  recently  requested  $35.5 
miiiloa  f-r  38,359  CBO-52  cluster  bombs. 
9100  more  than  it  purchased  this  year,  and 
$21.6  million  for  36,000  CBU-52  2000-pound 
bombs,  16,750  more  than  it  required  in  1973. 
Wiien  Rep.  John  McFall  of  California  noted 
during  House  appropriations  hearings  in 
September  that  "we  are  replenishing  war 
res.rv3s  at  a  fast;r  rate  of  prccarement" 
than  during  tlje  Vietnam  conflict.  Air  Force 
Gonc.al  Jonas  Bl,--.:  k  answered  la  Pentagon 
jargon  that  tlie  objective  is  'to  protect  a 
Southeasi,  As;.\  conti  gency  caiability  that 
we  had  not  previously  planned." 

Meanwhile,  some  administration  military 
spoice.<5nien  hove  been  issuing  tough  state- 
ments amid  reports  that  the  Ncrtli  Vietnam- 
ess  may  be  preparing  to  s*i*p  up  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  On  August  17.  two  days  alter 
the  U.3  bombing  of  Cambodia  stopped  as  the 
result  of  a  congressional  amendment  order- 
ing an  end  to  American  air  activltes 
throughout  Indochina,  Defease  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  warned  Hanoi  that  the 
administration  would  suppcrt  South  Viet- 
namese forces  from  the  air  "in  the  event  of 
overt  North  Vietnamese  aggression."  Echoing 
that  threat  on  November  1,  tlie  commander 
of  the  US  forces  in  Thailand.  General  Jchn 
Vogt,  said  that  "now  that  we're  not  actually 
dropping  t>ombs,  we  must  maintain  cur 
capability  to  resume  such  action  il  -.ve  have 
to." 

Kissinger  has  promised  to  advise  Congress 
before  any  new  military  moves  are  under- 
taken la  Vietnam.  It  Is  difficult  to  forecast 
liow  Congress  might  react.  Some  senators 
say  that  they  would  bar  the  use  of  US  forces; 
others  argue  tliat  their  decision  would  de- 
pend on  tlie  situation.  Most  significantly, 
though,  neither  Congress  nor  the  public 
knows  how  close  we  are  to  returning  to 
Vietnam,  and.  In  that  respect,  we  recall  the 
days  when  we  were  sending  aircraft  carriers 
up  tiie  Saigon  riv  er  and  claiming  them  to  be 
invisible. 


CONGRESSMAN   BLATNIK   WILL   BE 
MISSED  IN  HIS  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hi,s- 
torj'  has  a  way  of  shrinking  to  proper  size 
the  episodes  which  capture  the  public's 
attention  for  a  fleeting  moment.  And  It 
has  a  way  of  raising:  to  proper  rize  the 
acts  of  wisdom,  of  viiion,  and  of  courage. 

On  February  11,  1974,  after  34  years  of 
public  service — 28  of  wiiich  were  served 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives — 
Congi-essman  Jchn  A.  Blatnik  of  Min- 
ne-ota  announced  his  decision  not  to  s?ck 
reflection.  As  a  Mirmesotan,  a  fellow 
Democrat,  and  a  colleague  of  John's,  I 
know  that  we  need  not — and  must  not — 
wait  for  hi-toiT  to  put  John  Blatnik's 
career  in  perspective  and  determine  its 


worth.  His  career  has  not  been  one  of 
sensational  headlines  and  rhetoric.  It  has 
been  one  of  ste?dy,  conscientious,  de- 
pendable service  to  his  district,  his  State 
and  his  countrj' — service  which  is  re- 
ilected  in  the  political,  economic,  rocial 
and  poi'Eonal  well-being  of  his  consti- 
tuents and  our  rounlrj'. 

JoaiN  Elatnii:  was  elected  to  the  Min- 
n.aola  State  Senate  in  1941,  where  he 
V. as  the  author  of  the  T.:conite  Act  which 
laid  the  base  for  solid,  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  for  Minnesota'.  Iron 
Range.  In  194C,  Slate  Senator  Bl.mnik 
wa^.  elected  to  serve  his  Ii'on  Range  con- 
t  ituents  and  the  entire  Eighth  Congres- 
sional Diitrict  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
rcientatives.  As  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  Eighth  District  have  changed  over 
the  years — the  district  now  covers  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  and  luns  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul — Blatnik's  attention  to  his  consti- 
tuents' problems,  regional  economic  con- 
cerns, and  enviroiim:iital  causes  also 
changed  and  grev.-. 

Perhaps  the  mo3t  significant  mca.sure 
oi  an  individual's  service  arc  the  projects 
and  causes  with  which  he  identifies  him- 
self publicly.  Among  those  achievements 
of  which  Congressman  Elatnik  feels 
most  prou:l  are  his  efforts  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  an  extended  naviga- 
tion season  for  the  Great  Lakc^.  the  Voy- 
ageurs  National  Park,  the  Grand  Portage 
National  Monument,  protection  of  the 
Botmdary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program, 
tho  National  Water  Quali  y  Laboratory 
in  Dtiluth.  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  area  redevelopment  and 
community  facilities  program. 

But  while  John  Blatnik's  rervice  is  a 
matter  of  record  in  public  law — and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  account  of  his 
career  in  Congress — I  would  be  remiss 
in  not  mentioning  his  effective  .<^ervice 
as  ch?irman  of  the  Hou.=e  Public  Works 
Committee.  To  recite  the  areas  of  juris- 
diction of  this  committee — all  federally- 
aided  highway  programs;  Water  Re- 
soiuce  Management;  Disaster  Relief; 
Economic  Development  programs:  and 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — is  to  re- 
cite great  responsibility  and  service.  And 
John  assumed  that  responsibility  and 
responded  with  exceptional  service. 

Johns  career  of  public  service  has 
earned  him  widespread  recognition  and 
praise.  Several  awards  and  honors  in  the 
field  of  con.servation  and  environmental 
protection,  to  which  he  has  devoted  so 
much  attention,  deserve  mention.  In 
1967.  he  received  the  Bernard  Baruch 
Prize  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to 
the  Fieid  of  Conservation;  in  1969.  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  Water  Com- 
mission and  Management  Award;  in 
1970.  the  Minnesota  Izaak  Waltcai 
League  State  Couser\ation  Award;  and 
in  1971,  the  National  Limestone  Institute 
Distinguished  Service  Aw::rd. 

Ho'.vever,  the  greatest  tribute  to  John 
Blatijik — personally  and  politically — 
has  been  given  by  his  eighth  district 
constituents  in  electing  him  to  14  con- 
secuUve  terms  in  the  House.  He  will  be 
mLs-^ed,  but  he  will  have  a  lasting  im- 
jjact  on  the  eighth  district,  the  State, 
and  the  covmtry. 
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In  closing  his  Fftbruary  11  statement, 
Congressman  Blatnik  said: 

It  has  been  an  extraordinary,  unique  prlv;- 
leg»  to  have  served  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  most  representative  body  In 
the  world. 

'•I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  the  wonderful  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict for  this  privilege  and  honor  and  for 
their  strong  support  and  encouragement 
which  have  been  a  great  source  of  Inspiration 
to  me  over  the  years.  The  Eighth  District 
and  particularly  the  Iron  Range,  will  always 
be  my  home.  Here  is  where  my  best  friends 
are;    this  Is  the  land  I  love. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  this  l?nd 
also  loves  John  Blatnik.  On  behalf  of 
the  Eighth  District,  the  Democratic 
Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota,  and 
all  who  have  benefited  from  John's  at- 
tention to  their  causes  and  interests,  I 
extend  hearty  thanks  and  appreciation.  I 
know  that  history  will  deal  kindly  with 
John  Blatnik  and  that  the  perspective 
of  time  will  be  to  his  credit.  John  will  be 
remembered  by  the  historians  of  Minne- 
sota and  Congress,  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  colleagues  and  friends.  Al- 
though we  will  miss  John  Blatnik  in 
Congress,  we  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued presence  in  Washington,  and  wish 
him  good  health,  happiness,  and  success 
in  his  new  endeavors. 

John  Blatnik  will  now  have  some  time 
for  relaxation  and  physical  and  spiritual 
refreshment.  He  will  have  time  for  his 
wonderful  family  and  his  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  of  February  12,  and  an 
article  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
February  17,  which  are  personal  and  po- 
litical tributes  to  John  A.  Blatnik,  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Blatnik's  Retirement 

Without  John  Blatnik,  the  political  scene 
In  Minnesota's  8th  Congressional  District  will 
seem  like  a  worked-out  open-pit  mine.  For 
28  years  Blatnik  has  represented  that  dis- 
trict, and  has  assumed  a  commanding  role 
In  the  district's  DFL  politics  unmatched  by 
any  congressman  In  the  sUte.  In  a  district 
that  now  stretches  from  the  wilderness  of 
the  north  country  to  the  mining  operations 
on  th»  Iron  Range  to  the  shipping  and  In- 
dustry of  Duluth  to  the  farming  of  the  east- 
ern border  counties  to  the  Twin  Cities  sub- 
urbs, Blatnik  has  been  able  to  represent  all 
these  diverse  Interests  and  please  his  con- 
stituents so  that  they  have  reelected  him  In 
every  election  since  1946. 

Hla  accomplishments  have  been  many  and 
great — he  has  been  called  "Mr.  Water  Qual- 
ity "  for  his  efforts  to  clean  up  water  pollu- 
tion; he  fought  to  bring  Jobs  to  the  area  In 
taconlte  plants  built  when  the  area  had 
slid  Into  a  depressed  economic  state;  he  has 
worked  for  a  Voyageurs  National  Park.  So 
popxilar  has  he  been  with  the  voters  that  he 
seldom  faced  more  than  token  opposition  In 
elections — Republicans  figured  It  wasn't 
worth  spending  money  on  a  campaign,  and 
top  GOP  figures  In  the  district  didn't  want 
to  take  him  on. 

In  recent  years,  Blatnik  has  been  criticized 
by  environmentalists  for  not  speaking  out 
against  Reserve  Mining  Co.  for  dumping  tail- 
ings Into  Lake  Superior.  But  Blatnik  prefers 
the  role  of  mediator  and  Is  concerned  about 
the  possible  Impact  to  the  area  of  any  cur- 
tailment of  Reserve's  activities.  It  has  al- 
ways been  his  etyle — amid  such  clashes  as 
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those  of  the  warring  factions  of  the  district's 
DFL — to  be  a  conciliator  and  seek  solutions 
acceptable  to  all.  It  has  not  always  been  easy, 
but  most  of  his  constituents  seem  to  agree 
that  Blatnik  works  with  the  best  Interests 
of  his  district  in  mind.  In  the  process,  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  and,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  retiremeait  that  he  announced 
Monday,  has  become  ^n  institution  In  Min- 
nesota's politics.  I 

-^         4- 

Blatntk's  Departure  Ends  Era  in  House 

(By  AlEIsele) 
W.'.sHiNGTON. — John  Blatnik  was  indlg- 
nap.t.  He  has  just  sati  through  a  meeting  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol  at  wHlch  a  group  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  Officials  had  been  hag- 
gling for  mere  than  an  hour  with  federal 
bureaucrats  over  govejrnment  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  Lower  St.  Cropx  River  from  develop- 
ment. 

There  were  at  least  40  people  at  the  meet- 
ing. Including  Gov.  Vifendell  Anderson,  Sens. 
Walter  Mondale  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  and 
all  eight  Minnesota  congressmen,  the  head 
of  the  Mlnne.sota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  a  bevy  of  Nixon  administration 
o.tnclals. 

But  no  real  progress  had  been  made.  As- 
sistant Interior  Secretary  John  Kyi  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  officials  made  a  vague 
promise  to  pursue  the  matter,  but  they  also 
made  it  clear  that  there's  little  If  any  chance 
of  finding  the  additional  $11  mUllon  to  carry 
out  a  plan  to  protect  the  relatively  unpol- 
luted river. 

The  meeting  broke  up  and  a  reporter  in- 
tercepted  Blatnik   in  the   hallway. 

"What  the  hell  did  we  have  to  waste  an 
hotir  arguing  with  these  people  over  a  pid- 
dling $11  million?"  he  exclaimed. 

"All  A-e  had  to  do  was  to  get  George  Mahon 
(chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee)  and  Joha  McClellan  (chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee)  to- 
gether and  bring  Roy  Ash  (Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  up  here 
and  tell  them  what  he  wanted." 

Blatnik  couldn't  understand  why  so  much 
fuss  was  being  made  over  a  mere  $11  mil- 
lion spending  authorization.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Conamlttee,  he  Is 
used  to  dealing  with  projects  costing  not 
millions  but  billions. 

His  committee  authorizes  projects  costing 
a  total  of  $20  blllloa  or  more  every  year, 
and  he  had  Just  come  from  the  luncheon 
meeting  at  which  executives  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry Informed  him  of  plans  to  spend 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doUars  on  ex- 
pansion of  their  taconlte  facilities  In  his 
northeastern  Minnesota  district. 

Blatnik's  reaction  to  the  St.  Croix  meeting 
Illustrates  his  view  of  how  Congress  should 
exercise  Its  power.  It  also  explains  the  dra- 
matic Impact  of  his  announcement  last  week 
that  he  Intends  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

The  departure  of  the  62-year-old  8tli  Dis- 
trict Democrat  after  28  years  in  Congress 
will  mark  the  end  of  aa  era  for  Blatmk  him- 
self, for  the  Stat©  of  Minnesota  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  for  Congress  and  the  nation. 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  19 —  in  a  freshman  class  that  In- 
cluded Richard  Nixon,  the  late  John  Ken- 
nedy, and  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  At  the 
time,  Hubert  Humphrey  was  still  mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  former  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
a  struggling  young  economics  Instructor 
at  the  College  of  St.  Thoma.s,  and  Walter 
Mondale  a  20-year-old  student  at  Macalester 
College. 

Humphrey,  McCartljy  and  Mondale,  of 
course,  all  have  run  or  are  still  running  for 
the  presidency,  but  none  has  exercised  more 
power  or  ,had  a  more  lasting  influence  on 
Minnesota  or  the  nation  than  Blatnik. 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  Iron  miner  from 
Yugoslavia,  where  he  later  served  as  a  U.S. 
military   adviser    to   partisans    fighting    the 


Nazis  in  World  War  11,  the  tall,  intense 
Blatnik  is  without  question  the  most  power- 
ful Mlnnesotan  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
government. 

He  used  that  power  in  various  ways,  some 
of  which  have  been  controversial  and  all  of 
which  have  changed,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
ecoaomy  and  envLrou.ieut  oi  iMinnesoiauiid 
much  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  i^tate  senator  and  as  an  influential 
member  of  Congress  and  finally,  since  197i 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Blatnik  can  be  legitimately  credited 
witii  liaving  been  a  r/rime  mover  of  the  eco- 
nomic renaissance  of  the  Iron  Range 
through  the  development  of  the  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  taconlte  industry;  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion-plus  interstate  highway  program;  of  the 
ongoing  effort  to  clean  up  the  nation's  pol- 
luted waier  supply,  estimated  to  cost  no- 
wards  of  SlOO  billion;  of  the  multi-billion- 
dollar  economic  development  program  to 
bolster  depressed  areas;  and  of  the  creation 
of  the  nation's  first  water-oriented  national 
park  on  the  Minnesota-Canadian  border. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Blatnik's  role  In  shaping  these  and  other 
pieces  of  legislation.  Some  of  It  was  accurate 
and  some  of  it  was  political  hyperbole.  Con- 
sumer crusader  Ralph  Nader  and  others,  for 
example,  have  criticized  him  for  not  pushing 
hard  enough  to  protect  the  environment 
against  industrial  polluters,  the  prime  exam- 
ple of  which  is  the  current  court  case  In- 
volving the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  discharge  of 
taconlte  tailings  Into  Lake  Superior  from  Its 
Silver  Bay,  Minn.,  plant.  But  even  his  critics 
agree,  he  was  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control  legislation. 

Other  persons  have  criticized  Blatnik  for 
being  too  sympathetic  to  the  highway  lobby 
and  other  Interests  that  benefit  from  the 
hug©  public  works  programs  rather  than  try- 
ing to  turn  the  nation  toward  better  mass 
transit  systems  and  highway  safety. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  that  criticism  was  at 
least  partly  Justified.  As  a  practical  politician, 
Blatnik  was  no  stranger  to  compromise  He 
quickly  learned  the  value  of  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn's  dictum  that  to  "get  along  in 
the  House,  go  along."  Once  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party's  liberal  wing  in  the  House, 
Blatnik  Is  now  identified  with  the  House 
establishment. 

But  It  would  be  both  Inaccurate  and  un- 
fair to  assert  that  he  ever  compromised  his 
basic  principles  or  wavered  from  his  belief 
that  he  was  In  Congress  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district. 

"I  think  I've  fulfilled  my  obligations  to  the 
people  back  home,  particularly  on  the  Iron 
Range."  Blatnik  said  Sunday  as  he  confirmed 
his  intention  to  retire.  "We've  helped  up- 
grade that  whole  region  from  a  severely 
depressed  area  Into  one  that  will  be  eco- 
nomically strong  for  the  next  hundred  years." 

Ironically,  Blatnik's  greatest  legislative 
accomplishments  came  before  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Less  than  a  year  after  taking  over  In  No- 
vember 1971,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

It  came  In  the  midst  erf  Intensive  delibera- 
tions over  the  landmark  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill  that  was  enacted  In  1972,  and  some 
pecq)le  felt  the  strain  of  putting  together  the 
complex  legislation  triggered  It. 

Blatnik's  lengthy  convalesence,  which  in- 
cluded hospitalization  m  1972  and  1973  for 
related  heart  aliments,  prevented  him  from 
ever  taking  full  control  of  the  powerful 
committee. 

As  a  result,  subcommittee  chairmen  such 
as  Robert  Jones  of  Alabama  and  James 
Wright  of  Texas  and  key  committee  aides 
such  as  chief  counsel  Richard  Sullivan 
operated  with  an  unusual  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Even  though  he  climbed  steadily  In  senior- 
ity (he  is  one  of  only  seven  members  of  the 
1947  class  stUl  In  the  House)  Blatnik's  latter 
years  In  Congress  were  marked  by  political 
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conflict  that  merely  added  to  the  burden  of 
his  health  problem. 

His  political  difficulties  were  best  summed 
up  by  former  state  Sen.  Ray  Hlgglns  of 
Duluth  In  1970  when.  In  the  midst  of  a  bitter 
controversy  over  the  proposed  Voyageurs 
National  Park,  the  Reserve  case  and  partisan 
sniping  by  tie  Perplch  brothers,  he  was  asked 
what  he  and  Blatnik  had  talked  about  during 
a  meeting  In  Washington. 

"The  three  P's."  replied  Hlgglns.  "Parks, 
Pollution  and  the  Perplches." 

But  It  was  a  fourth  "P" — personal  rea- 
sons— that  finally  caused  Blatnik  to  step 
dow!i,  thotigh  he  was  virtually  assured  of 
reelection. 

He  had  hoped  to  stay  in  Congress  until  he 
vjas  65,  when  he  would  have  completed  30 
rears  service,  but  a  recent  physical  examina- 
tion indicated  he  might  be  headed  for  an- 
other heart  attack. 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  retirement  state- 
ment, Blatnik  wanted  to  be  able  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
and,  for  the  first  time  In  his  life,  to  be  free 
to  do  "some  of  the  thlnf»s  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  but  haven't  had  time  to." 

Blatnik.  who  is  one  of  the  best-liked  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  when  he  retires,  and  certainly 
by  the  people  of  northeastern  Minnesota, 
who  benefited  most. 


THE  LE- SONS  OF  THE  WHEAT 
SUPPLY  PINCK 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  Uii.  President,  on 
February  4.  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentuc^  (Mr.  Httd- 
DLESTON) ,  held  an  important  hearing  ou 
our  wheat  and  feed  grain  supply. 

Coincidentally,  on  that  date,  the  Aber- 
deen American-News,  a  dally  newspaper 
in  my  State,  reprinted  an  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  entitled.  "The  Skimpy  Wheat 
Reserve." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Register's  editor 
is  the  conclusion  which  was  expressed 
in  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
and  that  which  was  said  in  a  similar 
fashion  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HxjwpHREY>  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  a  strategic 
reserve  of  storable  grain  commodities 
has  been  with  us  for  decades.  For  most 
of  my  pubUc  career  this  Nation  has  had 
a  "reserve"  of  sorts — in  the  form  of  a 
price-depressing  surplus.  It  is  time  that 
we  had  a  genuine  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies such  as  the  one  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  I  ask  unanimous' consent 
that  the  editorial  b3  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The     Skimpy     Whe.^t    Reservz 

Re-ld^nts  cf  the  wheat-producing  state  of 
South  Dakota  are  concerned  about  factors 
In.ni^encing  the  production  and  prices  of 
tl-.e  1974  crop.  They  will  find  interesting 
tha  f  llowlnp  commsnts  of  the  Des  Moines 
He-ister.  published  in  Iowa,  another  great 
ai-rl-ultural  state: 

President  NLxon  has  lifted  the  import 
ciuota-;  on  wheat,  a  sensible  action  In  view  of 
the  hieh  price  of  wheat.  There  ought  to  be 
CO  restriction  at  any  time  on  Imports  of 
wceat,   a   commodity   which   tbe  U£.  pro- 


duces BO  efficiently  that  It  Is  the  world's  lead- 

Ing  exporter. 

The  lifting  of  Import  quotas  Is  unlikely 
to  result  m  a  big  Increase  In  Imports.  Millers 
may  ship  In  a  little  wheat  from  Canada.  It 
Is  even  poesiWe,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Millers  National  Federation  said,  that  the 
United  States  could  import  some  flour  from 
E^urope.  But  that  won't  amount  to  much, 
either. 

The  Unitsd  States  produces  more  than 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  It  consumes,  and 
the  1973  crop  v.as  a  record.  Moreover,  the 
1071  harvest  promises  to  be  even  larger, 
since  acreage  Is  being  Increased. 

The  general  shortage  of  wheat  dtiring  the 
l^st  two  years,  largely  because  of  short  crops 
la  Rtis=ia  and  South  Asia,  has  resulted  in 
e.iLremcly  high  prices.  The  rush  of  many 
countries  to  rebuild  stocks  is  keeping  prices 
high.  United  States  millers  have  to.  pay  up 
to  7et  wheat  under  the  circumstances.  Other- 
vi-e.  exporters  would  drain  the  country  of 
v.'-'^at. 

Th2  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estl- 
m.ites  that  wheat  reserves  may  be  drawn 
c'ov.n  to  182  million  bushels  by  next  July  1. 
This  reems  a  tiny  reserve.  Indeed,  conslder- 
OT  T\z  t^e  fact  that  500  million  to  700  mU- 
Ilon  bushels  of  carryover  have  been  normal 
In  rscent  years.  However,  it  is  far  from  a 
disaster. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
taken  ste:^s  much  earlier  to  assure  a  larger 
reserve  supply.  It  could  have  done  so  under 
present  legislation. 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  government 
n~:ion,  the  United  States  Is  not  likely  to  be 
In  a  desperate  shape  for  wheat.  There  Is 
n->  reason  to  exoect  the  price  of  bread  to 
rls2  to  ?l  a  loaf,  as  one  reiresentatlve  of 
the  baking  ln-!u'try  sugrgested. 

Yo'i  wauin  think  that  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  Bu'7  and  his  aivl-^ers  had  learned 
th'jir  Ie'.?oi  fr,-m  the  depletion  of  wheat 
E'DT'-s  .IS  a  rerult  of  the  sale  to  Etissla  In 
1972.  But  they  have  gone  blissfully  along 
their  wny.  trustlnr;  in  the  "free  market"  and 
the  "ublic  snlrl^e-incss  of  the  big  grain  com- 
pcnle".  The  result  Is  a  huee  export  sale  and 
sklm-iy  re-;r  es  at  home.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  all  the  excitement  about  the  wheat  short- 
a-e  an-l  the  talk  r.bout  $1  bread. 

Unless  a  weather  disaster  overtakes  the 
country  this  snrtn^,  however.  It  seems  that 
the  nation  wUl  skin  through.  Congress,  we 
tru^t,  will  not  need  another  lesson  before 
passing  a  grain  reserve  bUl  that  will  re- 
rulre  the  ac'mtnistratlon  to  manage  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  program. 


WFOTES\LE  PRICE  JUMP  UNDER- 
SCORES NEED  FOR  INCOMES 
POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
released  the  Wliolesale  Price  Index  for 
Januar".  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis 
the  WPI  went  up  a  whopping  3.1  percent 
or  at  pn  annual  rate  of  mere  than  35  per- 
cent. This  tremendous  Increase  in  a  1- 
morth  peri-d  has  been  topped  only  once 
in  tlie  poet-World  War  n  ^period,  in 
August  1973.  What  a'arms  me  most,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  3  or  4  years  ago  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude  were  incon- 
ceivable. At  that  time,  if  the  ^VPI  rose 
as  much  as  four-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
1  month,  the  public,  the  press,  and  the 
Congress  expressed  great  concern.  Yet  In 
the  last  year,  price  increases  have  become 
so  enormous  that  we  are  inured  to  the 
rates  of  Inflation  of  1.8,  2.2,  and  3.1  per- 
cent which  we  have  experienced  in  the 


last   3    months,    as    measured    by    the 
Wholesale  Price  Index. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  special,  one 
time  factor  which  explains  the  price 
Jump  in  January.  The  increase  was 
broadly  based,  with  ever>'  major  category 
In  the  WPI  rising  at  least  2  percent  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  The  following 
table  illustrates  how  severe  the  price  in- 
crea.?es  have  become  in  recent  months : 

PERCENT    CHANGE    IN    WHOLESALE    PRICE    INDEX    AND 
COMPONENTS,'  JANUARY  ISM 


Percent 

Percent       chanpe  Iro.-i 

diani^e  Iro.n       3  nio>  ago  at 

pievious  compounil 

Coxponent  month        annual  rales 


Allile.TS 

3.1 
2.3 

s  1 
3.S 
Z.S 

1.9 

32  3 

Industrial  commoditie? 

Far;n      p»oduch.      processed 
tcoiis,  and  feeds 

37.3 
21.4 

Cpnstin  er  foods 

ConJUiier  finished  goods 

Consu.v.ei     toods,     excluding 
food    -- 

15.7 
44.1 

E7.4 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

It  will  be  only  1  to  3  months  before 
these  wholesale  price  increases  will  be 
pTs-cd  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  fonn  of 
higher  prices  at  retail.  Consumer  food 
prices  rose  3.9  percent  in  Januai-y  and 
15.7  percent  in  the  last  3  months  at  an- 
nual rates.  These  will  probably  be  reflect- 
ed in  higher  grocery  store  prices  in 
February.  The  prices  of  constimer  goods, 
excluding  food,  rose  1.9  percent  in  Janu- 
ary, but  more  than  67  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rale  in  the  last  3  months.  This 
m'^ans  sharply  higher  prices  for  clothing, 
fuel,  appliances,  furniture,  paper  prod- 
ucts and  many  other  consumer  items  in 
the  next  2  or  3  months. 

Tlie  snowball  effect  of  higher  prices 
will  not  end  there.  In  January,  Industrial 
commodities  prices  rose  2.3  percent. 
These  are  materials  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  manufacturing  process. 

It  will  take  several  months  for  these 
price  increases  to  work  their  wny  up  to 
the  consumer  level.  I  regret  to  say  that 
forecasts  of  8  or  9  percent  inflation  at  the 
consumer  level  for  1974  which  appeared 
high  a  month  ago  now  seems  quite  likely. 

It  is  with  these  data  before  us  that 
Congress  must  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  junk  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  United  States  finds  itself  in 
a  highly  inflationary  ecorwimic  environ- 
ment during  the  first  half  of  1974,  and 
to  completely  abandon  controls  at  this 
point  may  touch  off  another  more  severe 
inflationary  spiral. 

At  the  very  least,  even  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  lift  controls,  we  must  make  a 
long-term  commitment  to  incomes  palicy. 
This  policy,  if  effectively  rdminijtered, 
can  assure  that  a  reasonable  level  of 
economic  stability  is  maintained  by  keep- 
ing wage  and  price  incre"-ses.  in  general, 
at  levels  justified  by  rising  productivity 
and  real  production  cost  increases.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  fallen  on  this  current 
administration,  which  abhors  the  use  of 
wage  and  price  policy  and  which  would 
reb'  almost  blindly  on  the  market  adjust- 
ment process,  to  deal  with  the  most  se- 
vere Inflation  the  United  States  has  ex- 
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perienced  in  the  last  25  years.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  current  controls 
program  would  have  been  more  success- 
ful if  public  officials  who  believed  in  in- 
comes policy  had  been  administering  it. 
I  caution  my  colleagues  that  inflation- 
ary pressures  will  continue  to  be  with  us 
for  an  extended  period.  The  United 
States  is  now  competing  with  a  number 
of  other  mature  economies  for  relatively 
scarce  resources.  At  home,  the  worker  has 
justifiable  demands  as  his  wage  contracts 
come  up  for  negotiation  in  the  next  2 
years.  He  has  seen  his  real  income  eroded 
by  1.5  percent  in  the  last  year  alone  by 
sharply  rising  prices.  If  we  are  to  face 
these  problems  and  break  the  inflation- 
ary spiral,  then  we  must  all  be  committed 
to  some  form  of  incomes  policy,  whether 
it  is  admlnstered  by  a  revised  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  or  a  wage-price  board  or 
whatever.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  care- 
fully assess  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic stabilization  proposals  in  view  of 
the  inflation  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  and  for  the  next  several  years. 


Fehruainj  19,  19 


THE      DICKEY-LINCOLN     DAM— ITS 
TIME  HAS  COME  AT  LAST 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days,  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation 
have  been  contacted  by  the  New  England 
electric  utilities  pointing  out  the  serious 
economic  impact  on  our  region  caused  by 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  imported  resid- 
ual fuel  oU.  The  utilities  have  urgently 
requested  oiu:  assistance  in  obtaining 
price  relief  from  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice. 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  which  we 
are  debating  this  afternoon  includes  pro- 
visions which,  I  am  hopeful,  will  alle- 
viate this  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  cannot 
help  but  note  the  irony  of  the  private 
utilities  request  when,  in  virtually  the 
same  breath,  they  continue  to  oppose 
the  construction  of  hydroelectric  power 
projects  in  New  England  which  would 
lessen  our  region's  dependence  upon  fos- 
sil fuels. 

I  refer  in  partictUar  to  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project,  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  but  never  fully 
funded— ha  large  part  due  to  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  private  utilities. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues to  section  301(2)  (C)  of  thelegis- 
lation  before  us  which  would  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  "to  conduct  a  study  of  the  further 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
resources  of  the  Nation,  including  an  as- 
sessment of  present  and  proposed  proj- 
ects already  authorized  by  Congress." 

Dickey-Lincoln  Is  needed  more  today 
than  ever  before.  This  provision,  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  will  enable  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  in  1974  to  move 
the  project  off  dead-center  where  It  has 
been  since  1965. 

I  want  to  place  the  private  utilities  on 
notice  that  if  they  expect  to  receive  con- 
tinued congressional  support  of  their  re- 
quests for  "equitable"  treatment  from 
Federal  energy  officials,  they  also  ought 


to  consider  carefully  their  position  on 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  crU  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  series  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  in  recent  days  pointing  out 
not  only  the  significance  of  Dickey-Lin- 
coln in  the  context  of  the  cmTent  energy 
shortnse,  bu'  also  tlie  extreme  lengths  to 
which  the  private  utilities  in  New  Eng- 
land went  to  oppoee  the  project  in  the 
halls  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  February  5  letter 
fr':^m  the  New  England  power  pool. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston|Globe,  Feb.  10,  1974] 

Dickey -Lincoln  Dam,  Lobbied  to  Death, 
Looks  GIeat  in  1974 
(By  Stan  Wallersteln) 

Over  the  years.  New  Englanders  have  paid 
more  for  their  electiiicity  than  residents  of 
any  other  region  of  Uie  country.  In  the  last 
two  years,  numerous  rate  increases  forced 
our  bills  still  higher,  and  now,  because  of 
the  fuel  adjustment  clause,  they  are  in- 
creasing  every  single  month. 

Some  of  the  rea.sont  for  the  high  rates  are 
both  obvious  and  valid— rising  fuel  costs, 
labor  costs,  and  th«  cost  of  money.  But 
one  important  reason  why  our  bills  are  so 
high  hasn't  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves—that over  tiie  past  ten  years.  New 
England's  prlvately-©wned  utility  compa- 
nies, acting  together,  have  worked  to  pre- 
vei-.t  low  cost  power  projects  from  being  built 
in  tlie  region. 

Tliey  have  fought  on  many  fronts:  against 
the  municipal  utilities  in  Massachusetts, 
again-t  the  importation  of  low-cost  power 
from  Canada  and  frcm  New  York,  against 
the  Maine  Public  Power  Authority.  But  per- 
haps the  clearest  case  of  the  utility  company 
elTort  to  keep  power  costs  up  in  New  Eng- 
land Involves  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  in  Maine. 

MUCH    CHSAPER    power 

If  the  dam  had  been  built,  it  would  today 
be  supplying  New  England  with  1  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annually — elec- 
tricity not  dependent  on  Arab  oil,  high-sul- 
phur coal,  or  nuclear  reactors. 

Because  its  fuel  si^jply  would  have  been 
both  unlimited  and  free,  Dickey-Lincoln's 
power  would  have  ccKt  about  .4  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  instead  of  the  1.7  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  private  plants  built 
to  take  Dickey's  place.  How  the  private  util- 
ities managed  to  kUl  this  money-saving.  Job- 
creating  project  through  a  lobbying  effort  of 
over  $500,000,  of  which  you  and  I  picked  up 
the  entire  tab.  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Since  1919,  engineeis  have  been  interested 
in  the  possibility  of  harnessing  the  tides  of 
Pascamaqvoddy  Bay  In  Maine  for  power  pro- 
duction. Numerous  studies  were  undertaken, 
but  each  time  the  Passamaquoddy  project 
was  written  off  as  eccnomlcally  unfeasible. 
However,  in  1963,  the  Interior  Department 
reiiorted  to  President  Kennedy  that  the  proj- 
ect might  be  feasible  on  the  St.  John's  River 
(Dickey-Lincoln).  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered   further   study. 

Shortly  after  the  Interior  report  to  Ken- 
nedy was  made  public,  the  presidents  of  the 
16  largest  private  utilities  in  New  England 
held  a  meeting  and  formed  the  New  England 
Electric  UtUItles  Preslflent's  Conference.  The 
stated  objectives  of  the  organization  in- 
cluded "flndlng  and  implementing  the  most 
effective  means  to  defeat  the  Passamaquod- 
dy-St.   John's   project,"    and    "developing   a 


regional  climate  of  public  opinion  which 
would  prevent  any  expansion  of  government- 
owned  or  tax  subsidised  electricity  withi- 
New  England,"  and  Instead,  "permit  the 
gradual  elimination  of  government  power 
operations  presently  existing  in  the  area  " 

On  July  9,  1965,  tho  Interior  Department 
recommended  construction  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  dam.  Three  days  later,  the  Senat« 
Public  Works  Committee  approved  the  proj- 
ect's inclusion  In  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Hnrbors  bill,  which  parsed  the  Senate  on  a 
voice  vote  on  July  27. 

LOBBYING   CAMP.AIGN 

Having  failed  to  stop  Dickey  in  the  Senate 
the  utUlties  began  an  intensive  lobbylnt; 
campaign  to  kill  the  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  enlisting  the  support  of  utility  com- 
panies throughout  the  country.  An  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  project  failed  on  a  lOO-loo 
vote,  but  an  amendment  to  require  a  re- 
study  of  the  project  passed  by  134-132. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  political  power 
of  the  utilities  that,  although  the  project 
wo'old  have  meant  over  $200  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  for  New  England,  would  have 
lowered  the  cost  of  electricity  throughout 
the  region,  and  would  have  created  thou- 
sands of  construction  job?  in  economically 
depressed  Maine,  only  four  of  the  region's 
Congressmen— Macdonald,  Stafford,  Tupper 
and  Hathaway— supported  the  project. 

Congressman  Tupper  remarked  after  the 
vote:  "There  was  Boston  Edison  up  in  the 
galleries  ready  to  put  on  the  pressure.  There 
were  more  lobbyists  on  the  Hill  against 
Dickey  than  there  were  Congressmen." 

Although  the  House  had  rejected  the  proj- 
ect, the  Conference  Cbmmlttee,  appointed 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  decided  to 
keep  the  project  in  the  bUl.  Because  the 
conference  report,  which  contained  pork  bar- 
rel projects  throughout  the  country,  could 
only  toe  voted  up  or  dovm  without  further 
amendment,  Dickey-Lincoln  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  cn  Oct.  20. 

The  private  utilities  had  failed  in  their 
effort  to  prevent  the  dam  from  being  au- 
thorized, but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
still  need  yearly  appropriations  of  funds  to 
actually  construct  the  project. 

The  Electric  Coordinating  Counsel  of  New 
England  (the  lobbying  arm  of  the  private 
utilities)  set  up  a  special  unit  to  draft  a 
battleplan  for  the  appropriations  fight  The 
plan  was  entitled,  "A  ttejKJrt  for  Action  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  Project"  and  outlined 
the  utilities  strategy  for  killing  the  dam 
Included  for  the  following  actions: 

Continuing  and  personal  contact  with 
each  member  of  the  New  England  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Recep- 
tions and  dinners  would  be  given  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  and  a  "tote  board"  would  be  main- 
tained to  record  assignments  and  progress. 
Development  of  a  media  program  backed 
by  personal  visits  to  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  stations  by  local  utility  officials 
The  program  would  "contain  persistent  ref- 
erence to  the  publicly  stated  goal  of  a  40 
percent  reduction  in  electric  rates  by  1980.' 
Development  of  contacts  with  unions, 
suppliers,  industrial  allies.  Among  the  com- 
panies mentioned  were  Westinghouse,  GE, 
Allis  Chalmers,  US  Steel,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel. 

In  addition,  an  advertising  program, 
speakers  bureau,  and  the  solicitation  and 
WTiting  of  "nonpartlsaa"  articles  were  also 
proposed  in  the  report. 

COUNTEai-PUINT  DEIVE 

As  a  political  lo^jbylng  strategy,  the  Call 
for  Action  Is  hardly  unique,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  program  ($567,- 
057.97)  was  entirely  paid  for  by  the  utilities' 
customers.  (The  Federal  Power  Commission 
does  not  permit  lobbying  and  public  rela- 
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tlons  expenses  to  be  Included  In  the  rate 
base,  but  the  utilities  classified  their  Dlckey- 
Lincoln  expenditures  as  "miscellaneous  gen- 
eral expenses"  which  could  be  passed  on  to 
customers). 

But,  like  the  major  oil  companies  who 
have  deliberately  shut-in  their  wells  to  drive 
the  price  of  petroleum  up,  the  utilities  did 
not  restrict  their  campaign  against  public 
power  only  to  public  efforts. 

On  Dec.  22,  1965,  a  meeting  of  utility 
executives  was  held  In  Boston.  It  was  chaired 
by  William  Dunham,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Maine  Power  Company.  He  proposed  to 
the  group  that  they  publicly  announce 
plans  to  construct  a  large.  Jointly  owned 
nuclear  power  plant  somewhere  In  Maine. 

The  announcement  of  the  plant  would 
have  to  be  made  before  January  7,  1966,  be- 
cause the  "incorporation  schedule  objective 
is  to  announce  the  new  company  and  its  plan 
of  operation  as  much  in  advance  as  possible 
before  the  special  session  of  the  Maine  leg- 
islature Is  convinced  on  Jan.  17."  (The  special 
session  had  been  called  to  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Maine  Power  Authority,  similar  to 
the  one  recently  voted  down  In  Maine  after  a 
massive  advertising  campaign  by  the  state's 
private  utilities). 

According  to  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
one  of  the  participants  at  the  meeting:  "Dun- 
ham believes — and  several  of  those  present 
agreed — that  a  large  low-cost  power  plan  by 
the  private  companies  must  be  announced  at 
once,  or  else  the  Maine  Power  Authority  will 
be  approved." 

Dunham  suggested  that  the  publicly  an- 
nounced price  for  electricity  from  Maine 
Yankee  would  be  Abt  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  (The  actual  cost  of  Maine  Yankee 
power  Is  1.7c  per  kwh,  almost  400  percent 
higher) .  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Dunham 
asked  for  commitments  from  the  other  utili- 
ties to  participate  in  the  project,  though  even 
the  site  for  the  plant  hadn't  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

However,  all  the  utilities  except  Boston 
Edison  agreed  to  participate.  Among  the  rea- 
sons why  Boston  Edison  didn't  participate 
were  the  following :  "Its  Investment  in  Maine 
Yankee  couldn't  be  Included  In  the  rate 
base";  "Tliere  wasn't  any  Important  public 
relations  value  to  Boston  Edison  with  Its  own 
customers";  and  "Maine  Yankee  would  not 
lower  the  cost  of  power  to  Its  customers." 

On  Dec.  31,  representatives  of  Eastern 
Utilities  Associates  and  the  New  England  Gas 
and  Electric  Association  visited  Boston  Edi- 
son to  persuade  the  company  to  change  its 
position.  According  to  a  Boston  Edison  Inter- 
ofBce  memo,  both  representatives  "stated  that 
their  basic  motivation  for  participation  in 
Maine  Yankee  is.  In  effect,  'self-serving  pub- 
licity' for  Investor  owned  utility  Industry. 
They  both  feel  that  the  public  power  thrust 
Is  in  Maine  and  must  be  met  in  Maine,  and 
In  particular,  they  consider  Dickey-Lincoln 
the  chief  threat." 

To  Its  credit,  Boston  Edison  did  not  reverse 
Its  position. 

Not  content  with  the  announcement  of 
Just  one  power  plant  to  combat  Dickey-Lin- 
coln, the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  three 
weeks  later  announced  plans  for  the  "Big  11 
Power  Loop,  a  $1.5  billion  regionally  planned 
construction  program  the  utilities  claimed 
would  lower  the  cost  of  power  in  New  Eng- 
land by  40  percent  by  1980." 

Tlie  council  lost  no  time  in  Informing 
every  member  of  Congress  about  the  project 
and  In  approving  a  six-month,  $360,000  ad- 
vertising budget  to  publicize  the  program. 
Only  in  1968  did  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  discover  that: 

"Although  representatives  of  the  Council 
advised  that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the 
problems  of  supplying  the  power  needs  of 
New  England  on  a  central  coordinated  basis, 
they  have  not  produced  any  document  sup- 
porting this  central  planning  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  public  press  in  January  1966." 


Meanwhile  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Senat« 
passed  a  $1.2  million  appropriation  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  work  on  the  project,  while 
the  House  approved  only  $800,000.  A  com- 
promise appropriation  of  $800,000  was  finally 
approved,  with  a  proviso  to  the  funds  added 
by  Cong.  Boland  calling  for  an  Independent 
Investigation  of  Dickey-Lincoln  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  staff. 

That  study  was  completed  on  June  5,  1967. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  staff  con- 
cluded that  Dickey-Lincoln  was  needed  to 
help  meet  New  England's  need  for  electricity, 
and  that  Dickey-Lincoln  could  provide  that 
power  at  less  cost  than  any  other  alternative, 
including  those  submitted  by  the  private 
utiliTies.  It  also  found  that  the  project  would 
return  about  $1.80  in  power  revenues  and 
other  benefits  to  the  Federal  government  for 
e.'ich  $1  Invested  in  construction  costs. 

The  staff  study  was  a  setback  to  the  utility 
interests.  Congressman  Boland,  who  had  pre- 
viously opposed  Dickey,  was  now  advocating 
construction  of  the  dam.  But  the  utUitles 
found  a  way  to  undercut  the  Appropriations 
Committee  study  with  the  other  members 
of  the  House. 

On  July  7,  1967,  Connecticut  Congressman 
Robert  Oiaimo,  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  every  member  of  the  House. 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  document 
entitled:  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Reveals  Dickey-Lincoln  Project  Economically 
Inefficient,  Economically  Unfeasible.  What 
followed  was  a  collection  of  what  we  now 
call  "misstatements" — distorted  and  incor- 
rect facts  about  the  project.  To  the  casual 
reader,  it  appeared  that  the  report  was  ac- 
tually written  by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee staff.  Only  if  one  persevered  to  the  end 
of  the  long  and  complex  document,  did  one 
find  that  the  report  was  actually  prepared 
by  the  Northeast  UtUlties  Company  of 
Connecticut. 

The  document,  together  with  stUl  another 
Intensive  lobbying  effort,  had  Its  effect.  On 
July  25.  1967,  Congressman  Glaimo  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  appproprlatlona 
bill  deleting  Dlckey-Llncoln.  It  passed  the 
House.  And  once  again,  the  Senate  and  the 
Conference  Committee  restored  funds  for 
the  dam. 

However,  this  time,  the  House  refused  to 
compromise  and  voted  down  the  conference 
report  by  a  236-162  margin.  In  Nov.  7,  the 
Senate  voted  to  restore  the  funds  again,  but 
two  days  later,  the  House  rejected  the  proj- 
ect by  a  vote  of  263-118. 

Dickey-Lincoln  was  dead. 

It  Is  now  1974.  The  cost  of  power  In  New 
England  has  not  fallen  40  percent,  it  has 
risen  out  of  sight.  Ova  nuclear  power  plants 
have  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Vermont 
Yankee  has  been  shut  down  because  of 
safety  problems,  and,  when  operating,  sells 
Its  power  at  a  cost  800  percent  higher  than 
Dickey-Lincoln  wovild  have. 

The  output  of  the  PUgrlm  Station  nuclear 
power  plant  has  been  severely  limited  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  New  England's 
oil  burning  plants  are  now  being  converted 
to  coal  and  our  environmental  laws  are  be- 
ing changed  to  permit  this  dirty  fuel  to  be 
burned. 

Clearly,  Dickey-Lincoln  vrtth  its  free,  un- 
limited fuel  is  a  project  whose  time  has 
come.  If  it  had  been  built  on  schedule  it 
would  be  operating  today.  If  Congress  ap- 
propriates funds  for  It  this  year,  it  can  be 
ready  in  the  1980's  when  New  England's 
electricity  consumption  will  be  close  to 
double  what  it  is  today. 

Right  now,  the  chances  for  getting  the 
necessary  money  to  start  the  project  look 
good.  The  Energy  Emergency  act,  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  President  to  develop  all  exist- 
ing hydroelectric  sites  In  the  country. 

The  latest  Corps  of  Engineers  study  shows 
that,  with  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel  skyrocket- 
ing, Dickey-Lincoln  is  a  better  project  today 


(returning  $2  for  every  $1  Invested)  than  It 
was  10  years  ago.  And  as  strong  a  private 
power  advocate  as  John  Nasslkas,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  recently 
gave  his  support  to  the  project. 

But  In  no  sense  Is  it  certain  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  get  funded  this  year.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  the  sincere  belief  of 
many  Congressmen  that  the  utilities  did 
have  the  best  interest  of  the  region  at  heart, 
the  utilities  were  able  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority of  New  England's  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  unite  solidly  to  prevent  a  $200  mU- 
lion  public  works  project  from  being  buUt 
In  their  own  region. 

Whether  in  1974  that  situation  can  be  re- 
versed— whether  New  England's  Congress- 
men will  unite  to  fight  for  a  project  vital  to 
the  region's  economic  health — will  depend 
on  whether  members  of  Congress  realize 
that  by  having  accepted  without  serious 
question  over  the  past  10  years  the  state- 
ments and  positions  of  the  nation's  utility 
oU  and  gas  corporations,  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  energy  crisis  we  now  find  our- 
selves in. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  11,  1974) 

DiCKEY-LlNCOLN    DaM     NEED    NoW    CLEAS 

(By  Torbert  Macdonald) 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  energy 
crisis  has  enveloped  the  country  tempts  us 
to  look  at  many  of  the  "roads  not  taken" 
and  to  ask  whether  they  might  have  made 
"all  the  difference".  And  It  Is  not  a  paradox 
to  say  that  a  look  back  could  really  be  a 
look  ahead. 

In  tlie  early  1960's,  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  flood  con- 
trol and  hydroelectric  project  at  Dickey  and 
Lincoln  School  on  the  upper  Saint  John 
River  in  Maine.  The  Introduction  of  this  bill 
touched  off  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
which  has  left  the  fate  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  still  undecided. 

The  value  of  the  project,  especially  in  light 
of  the  current  energy  crisis,  is  painfully  ap- 
parent. Had  the  efforts  to  construct  Dickey- 
Lincoln  not  been  frustrated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  private  utilities  and  by  the  In- 
difference of  the  public,  the  consumer  In 
New  England  could  be  paying  up  to  $40  mil- 
lion less  this  year  for  electric  power.  With 
energy  In  short  supply.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  annual  output  of  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  could  be 
the  equivalent  of  300  oU  wells. 

But  Instead  of  benefiting  from  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project,  New  England  remains  the 
only  region  of  the  country  without  a  Fed- 
eral power  project.  Coupled  with  the  lack 
of  Indigenous  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  the  failure  to  utUlze  government 
resources  leaves  New  England  to  the  whim 
of  the  producer  states  who  may  be  IncUned 
to  allow  us  to  "freeze  In  the  dark,"  as  they 
have  publicly  threatened. 

The  turning  point  on  Dlckey-Llncoln  came 
In  1967.  At  that  time,  a  preliminary  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  been  com- 
pleted under  funds  appropriated  In  1965. 
Supporters  of  the  project  sought  further 
funding  so  that  planning  could  be  concluded 
and  construction  could  begin.  Despite  a 
favora':le  report  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  funds  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln  were  deleted  from  the  P»ublic 
Works  appropriations  bUl  during  debate  on 
the  House  floor. 

Some  New  England  congressmen  opposed 
the  funding  whiie  others  stood  by  silently 
as  critics  from  outside  of  the  region  attacked 
the  project.  Rep.  John  Rhodes  (R-Arlz.>, 
who  recently  became  the  House  Republican 
leader,  was  among  those  who  spoke  against 
Dlckey-Llncoln,  and  he  criticized  the  com- 
mittee staff's  report  for  not  having  given 
"more  weight"  to  the  position  of  "the  prlvat« 
power  companies". 

Outside  of  the  Maine  delegation,  only 
three  New  England  members — Ed  Boland  of 
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Maasachnsetta.  Bob  Stafford  of  Vermont,  and 
myseii — spoke  In  f»voc  erf  the  project.  A  yeai 
earlter  I  h«d  been  Ute  otUy  otber  member 
to  support  U  durixig  tbe  debate. 

Dosplte  repeated  efiorta  in  subsequent 
years  to  revive  the  project  and  despite  the 
active  support  erf  several  more  New  England 
members.  Dickey -Lincoln  remains  unbuUt. 
The  primary  opposition  to  Dlckey-Uncoln 
has  come  from  the  private  utllUlse  who  have 
i-rgued  that  they  were  capable  of  meeting 
New  England's  energy  needs  without  govern- 
ment iHToivement.  Just  how  close  they  came 
to  being  proven  wrong  In  1973  ie  frightening 
•.  J  consider,  and  the  latest  round  of  rate  in- 
creaaes  Indlcatee  the  price  which  consumers 
are  being  forced  to  pay  for  the  continued 
autonomy  of  the  private  power  compaidea 
Their  opposition  to  Dlckey-Llucoln  and  to 
other  sources  of  low-coet  power,  such  as 
Churchill  PaUa.  has  virtually  guaraiUeed  the 
steady  cacalatlon  of  the  price  of  electric  pow- 
er In  New  Sngland. 

In  receikt  yrear*.  the  private  power  compa- 
nies have  not  been  as  vocal  In  their  oppoei- 
tlon  to  Dlckey-Llncoln  as  they  were  during 
the  early  years  of  the  project,  although  there 
IS  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  their  basic 
stance  remains  unchanged.  Their  voices  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  environmental- 
ists who,  after  six  years  of  silence  on  the  mat- 
ter, became  concerned  abotrt  the  Impact  of 
Dtckey-Llncoln  on  the  natural  beauty  and 
wildlife  of  the  Maine  woods.  There  is'  more 
than  a  IJttle  Irony  In  that  position  since  the 
project  was  conceived  as  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  fiocd  coittroi  efforts  in  New  Etiglai>d. 
It  Is  worth  considering  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  today's  energy  crisis  the  major  rols- 
coneeptlODS  on  which  the  opponents  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  have  based  their  argument*. 
First,  there  was  the  promiss  by  the  private 
power  eooipcwles  that  they  were  capable  of 
prodnclng  cheaper  power  for  New  England, 
largely  through  the  use  of  nuclear  ard 
pumped  storage  plants.  The  realities  of  1974 
show  this  to  have  been  an  empty  promise. 
Bven  by  the  most  conservative  estimates,  the 
cost  ot  Buclear-geofrated  elecUlclty  in  New 
Bngland  Is  200  percent  higher  than  predicted 
by  the  private  wtHltles  eight  years  ago. 
Riwer  generated  by  pumped  storage  plants, 
such  as  the  one  at  Northfleld  Mountain, 
which  are  reUed  on  for  peak  power  needs,  have 
stanllariy  proves  to  be  far  more  expensive 
than  orlglnAny  estimated.  As  a  result,  the 
cost  of  power  In  New  Bngland  continues  to 
mount,  notwithstanding  the  Impact  of  the 
oU  shortage. 

The  second  mlsceticeptlon  was  that  EMck- 
ey-LlBcoln  would  amount  to  another  TVA 
with  the  Federal  government  assuming  the 
role  of  marketing  agent  for  Wew  England. 
Dtekey-ttaeota  amaot  be  compared  to  TVA 
hj  terms  ot  stae  or  Impact.  Its  total  con- 
trtbtjtlon  to  the  power  needs  of  New  Kng- 
Und  would  be  small  to  terms  ot  the  com- 
posite picture,  but  It  would  provide  an 
tavaluable  source  of  peaking  power  (power 
needed  during  high  demand  periods)  which 
could  be  relied  npon  to  alleviate  Mackouts 
and  brownouts.  As  I  said  i  urlng  the  debate 
m  1965,  "The  project  will  stipplement.  rather 
than  supplant,  private  developments  In  this 
field." 

A  related  misconception  was  that  there 
would  be  no  economical  method  for  utilizing 
Dlekcy-Uncoln's  power  even  If  the  project 
vere  compl-ted.  unless  th  government  was 
to  spend  mllllona  more  for  Uanamisslon  fa- 
nitles.  This  Is  no  longer  a  fact.  The  New 
England  Power  Pool  now  Interconnects  95 
•ercent  of  New  England's  power  pUnts.  A 
r:Utively  short  Ue-ln  Is  all  that  would  be 
required  to  coiuiect  Dickey-Lincoln  to  the 
-iaPOOi.  line  running  from  N<-w  Brunswick. 
ihis  tie-in  would  make  Dlckey-Llncoln's 
power  available  thr>u«hout  New  Enghind 
.it  a  time  when  it  is  most  nee<fed. 

Tlie  advantages  ot  rWcfcey-Uncoin  remain 
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as  before.  It  would  provide  peaking  power 
which  is  relatively  lov^•  In  cost  and  which  is 
nonpoUutlng.  It  would  j  aaXer  than  nuclear 
plants  and  more  reliable  than  those  which 
use  oil  or  co«kl. 

The  need  for  Dickey- Lincoln  has  grown 
greater  everj-  year.  Power  rates  In  New  Eng- 
land contlnje  to  rise  twice  as  fast  as  rates 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  burden  on 
the  conaumer  hafi  becooae  excessive.  By  1978, 
the  capacity  of  present  faculties  will  "be  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  New  England. 

Dickey-Luicolu  may  not  make  •all  the 
difference",  but  it  would  be  a  big  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  not  an  Id-a 
bi  led  li  the  past  but  rathor  an  Idea  wh"se 
time  has  finally  arrived. 

[Prom  the  Bcston  Glebe,  Feb.  12.   1974] 

ThK     DiCKKY-LlNCOLN     DaM— ITS     TrME     Has 

CoMz  AT  Last 

It  has  to  be  said,  and  said  with  some  de- 
gree of  burning  Indignation,  that  if  ever  the 
time  has  come  to  start  coii.strnetlcn  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam  project  on  the  St.  John's 
River  in  Maine,  th:it  time  Is  now.  Not  tom.;r- 
row,  or  the  day  after,  but  now. 

It  sliould  have  been  started  10  years  asro. 
The  CHobe  repeatedly  campaigned  for  It  edi- 
torially as  far  back  as  1»66,  and  through  the 
years  since.  Bat  ours  was  then  a  lonely  voice. 
Just  as  lonely  were  the  Ave  out  oi  ocr  25  New 
England  congressmen  who  supported  the 
project— Torbert  M.icdonald  (D-Mass.)  who 
Introduced  the  bill:  Stafford  (R-Vt),  Tiipper 
(R)  and  Hathaway  (D)  erf  Maine,  and  later. 
Edward  Bol;u>d  (D-Mass.) . 

Dickey-Lincoln  was  a  project  that  could 
liave  been  in  operation  by  now,  supplying 
New  England  with  a  baiion  klJowatt-hours 
annually  at  a  cost  of  about  .4  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour Instead  of  the  1.7  cents  for  private 
plants  built  Instead  of  it,  and  saving  New 
England  consumers,  according  to  Macdonald, 
up  to  «40  million  a  year  for  electric  power. 

It  could  be  supplying  badly  needed  peak- 
ing power,  the  equivalent  of  what  300  oil 
welte  could  produce,  in  the  country's  only 
region  that  does  not  have  a  Federal  power 
project  and  whose  power  rates  continue  to 
rise  twice  as  fast  as  thty  do  in  the  rest  of 
the    nation. 

TTien  why  was  the  project  killed?  The  de- 
tails of  the  answer  can  be  found  In  Stan 
Wallarsteln's  article  In  last  Sunday's  Globe 
and  Cong.  Macelonald'a  tn  yesterday's  Globe. 
But  the  details  can  be  summed  up  fairly  In 
one  short  sentence.  Tie  private  utilities 
lobby  klUed  It. 

They  kiUed  It  in  spite  of  studies  by  con- 
gressional ctHnnilttee  staffs  and  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  showing  that  It  was  not  only 
feasible,  but  would  provide  power  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  alternative;  and  that  for 
every  Federal  doUar  invested  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  govwmment  woiild  get  back  about 
SI. 80  as  of  1967  and  as  of  tcxlay,  according  to 
the  latest  study,  it  wouiti  douijle  Its  money. 
They  killed  it  with  lobbying  on  such  a 
massive  scale  that,  as  Cong.  Tupper  de- 
scribed it  after  a  cnici^  vote.  "There  ware 
nuH-e  lobbyiiits  on  the  HUl  against  Dickey 
than  there  were  congressmen."  And  they 
killed  it  with  a  lobbying  program  that  cost 
5667.000  but  was  paid  for  by  the  consumers, 
since  it  was  classified  as  "miscellaneous  gen- 
eral e.xpenses  "  to  get  around  a  Federal  Power 
CeMnmifision  regulation  that  is  supposed  to 
prevent  lobbying  e.xpenaes  from  being  in- 
clueled  In  the  rate  biise. 

With  today's  energy  shortage,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  continue  unabated  until 
long  after  the  years  It  wlU  take  the  $200 
miUion  Dickey-Lincoln  project  to  be  buUt, 
Congress  must  loee  no  time  at  all  In  voting 
the  necessary  motiey.  The  Energy  Emergency 
Act,  now  before  that  boely,  contains  a  prejvi- 
slou  requiring  the  President  to  develop  ail 
of  the  existing  hydrc-electrlc  sites  In  the 
country. 


Dickey-Llnooln  Is.  k,  Car.g.  Macdonald  ha* 
written,  "an  idea  whose  time  has  fliully  ar- 
rived.  '  aad  an  li:cUr>-i.ant  pecpl>3  all  ever  Kow 
Englui-.d  should  acquaint  the;r  rcprc^e  .la- 
tives  with  their  fctli   j.  ■.  about  it. 

Ffbru/by  5, 1974 
PnirioN   ON   Tsuh-LF  o7  »-iiE  New  Enci.\,no 
PowEB  Pool  WrrH  Respect  to  the  Price 

OF  iMPOriTrD  CIL  ' 

To:   New  England  Conrcfsional  Delegr.tlon. 

The  dlll?e'  t  and  e.rcctive  efforts  of  tl:e 
New  England  Congre.  1  ^-.al  Delegaticn  in 
seeking  to  insure  f:lr  tr.-atment  cf  We  v 
Enpland,  in  view  of  tbe  rc^rio  I's  heavy  reli- 
ance on  Imported  oil.  In  the  distribution  of 
available  supplies  cf  rcsKIval  fuel  have  been 
commendable.  While  It  Is  yet  too  soon  to 
Judge  whether  the  goal  of  equitable  distri- 
bution amor.g  replo  s.  a  stated  objective  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  .Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  wUl  In  fact  result  from  the  operation  of 
the  allocation  program  being  administered 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  program 
for  residual  oU  was  designed  to  achieve  that 
objective.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  the  people 
of  New  England  In  conserving  energy,  going 
far  beyond  the  national  average,  are  assist- 
ing greatly  in  this  effort. 

The  1973  Act  also  states  the  objective  that 
oil  be  made  available  to  all  regions  or  the 
nation  at  "equitable  pricjes"  [Section  4;bi 
(I)(P)1.  Like  the  quantity  provision  this 
price  criterion  resulted  from  recognition  that 
the  current  energy  crisis  is  a  national  prob- 
lem resulting  from  national  policies.  No 
steps  have  been  taken  to  Implement  this  ob- 
jective with  respect  to  residual  oil  and  New 
England  utilities  and  Industry  have  been 
faced  with  staggering  Increases  In  the  price 
of  residual  oU  since  the  Arab  embargo.  As 
an  example,  one  member  of  NEPOOL  now  Is 
being  charged  511.05  per  barrel  for  residual 
oil  by  one  supplier  (whose  preembargo 
source  was  Libya  and  price  In  September 
1973  was  $4.G4)  and  $12.37  per  barrel  by  an- 
other major  supplier  M-ith  Venezuela  as  a 
source  (and  an  early  September  1973  price  of 
55.13  per  barrel).  These  outrageous  Increases 
by  exporting  countries  have  resulted  Lu  in- 
dustry and  utmtles  of  New  England,  and 
their  customers,  being  required  to  carry  a 
grossly  ellsproportionate  and  unfair  share  of 
the  economic  burden  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  is  Imperative  to  the  eceinomy  of  New 
England  that  this  region  not  be  required  to 
continue  to  piay  the  extorttonate  prices  being 
charged  for  lmpt>rted  oU.  UntU  a  reduction 
in  such  prices  can  be  accomplished  by  ef- 
forts on  the  lnternatle>nal  scene,  the  excess 
of  such  cost  over  the  cost  of  domestic  fuels 
available  to  utilities  and  Industry  In  other 
regions  of  the  country  sliould  be  assumed  as 
a  national  burden. 

Failure  promptly  to  relieve  the  excess  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  New  England  resulting 
from  the  skyrocketing  imported  oil  prices 
wiU  place  this  region  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage which  will  result  In  a  deterioration 
erf  Its  economy  with  loss  of  Jobs  and  Income. 

We  urge  prompt  and  effect  ive  action  deal- 
ing with  this  urgent  problem. 


"PLEASE  LISTEN" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
often  been  thought  or  said  that  a  crisis 
brings  out  the  best  in  the  American  char- 
acter. If  it  is  true,  it  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate that  we  must  drive  ourselves  to 
the  wall  of  desperation  before  our  better 
nature  begins  to  surface. 

Shortly  before  the  Lincoln  E>ay  recess, 
in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  and  the  trucker's 
strike,  I  opened  a  piece  of  mail  signed  by 
a  trucker  from  Rapid  C?ity,  S.  Dak., 
known  as  "Pooh  Bear."  I  want  to  share 
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his  letter  with  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  for 
there  is  wisdom  enough  in  this  one  short 
letter  to  revitalize  all  those  who  have 
spent  months  and  years  beating  their 
heads  against  the  lethargy  of  our  na- 
tional institutions  with  the  simple,  two- 
word  plea:  "Please  listen." 

The  letter  needs  neither  further  intro- 
duction nor  lofty  embellishment.  It  needs 
only  to  be  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

I  am  a  truckdrlver  and  I'd  like  to  know 
what's  happening?  I  mean  Just  what  the 
heck  la  really  going  on.  And  don't  ask  me 
where.  If  you  can't  think  of  any  Instance 
where  your  life  has  been  profoundly  affected 
by  something  that  you  really  can't  figure  out, 
then  you  haven't  been  paying  attention. 
There  are  things  going  on — to  me,  some 
very  dlsttirblng  things — that  portend  of  a 
future  of  bureaucratic  holocaust.  A  govern- 
ment of  committees  and  "due-process"  con- 
ceived In  the  18  th  century  trying  to  deal  with 
economic  and  social  problems  tha^  evolve 
from  our  super-rapid,  technological  20th 
century  world.  There  are  good  men  lost  in  the 
Jungle  of  red-tape  and  polltlclng  In  the 
various  capitals  of  this  Nation.  The  "magnily- 
Ing  glass"  atmosphere  of  Washington  makes 
things  a  lot  easier  to  see — but  It  Is  hap- 
pening at  all  levels.  A  lot  of  good  legislation 
takes  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  to  clear 
the  legislative  process  and  the  111  that  It  was 
drafted  to  eliminate  continues  for  Just  that 
much  longer — usually  catching  the  "little 
man"  right  where  he  lives. 

The  reason  I'm  writing  this  Is  the  so-called 
"Energy  Crisis."  In  the  energy  crisis  It  Is  very 
easy  to  see  the  "legislative  time  lag."  Truck 
drivers  live  In  Its  vacuum — when  did  the 
fuel  prices  go  up?  When  did  you  get  the  rate 
hike?  Answer?  Just  before  the  fuel  prices 
went  up  again.  Or  Just  after  depending  on 
exactly  how  slow  the  D.O.T.  was  In  your  case. 
But  you  can't  blame  them,  I  mean  there 
are  certain  channels  and  procedures  that 
one  must  follow.  But  the  whole  effect  of  this 
Inability  to  deal  with  problems  fast  and 
effectively  Is  borne  by  the  man  out  on  the 
road.  We're  always  trying  to  catch  up  to 
where  we  were  six  months  ago.  But  some  guys 
Jufit  can't  make  it. 

Every  month  that  goes  by,  a  few  more 
trucks  that  can't  pull  the  financial  weight 
loaded  on  them  In  better  daj's  have  to  be 
pulled  off  the  road.  This  is  the  area  that  di- 
rectly affects  my  life.  This  Is  why  I'm  con- 
fused and  angry.  I  personally  feel  that  the 
entire  situation  has  been  manipulated  and 
mls-hancUed  from  the  outset — but  this 
doesn't  help  me  now.  I  don't  need  a  commit- 
tee to  Uivestlgate  the  oU  companies  or  tax 
their  excess  profits.  I  need  an  immediate  (if 
not  retroactive)  price  rollback,  higher  speed 
limit,  uniform  licensing,  and  the  whole  list 
that  has  been  In  print  many  times,  but  no- 
body seems  to  be  doing  anything  about  very 
quickly. 

This  Is  my  gripe,  but  I  want  to  adelresa 
my  remarks  to  everj-one  who  happens  to 
read  this — not  Just  truckers.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  in  his  reply  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  address  brought  up  a  very  serious 
point — it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  do 
anything  about  It.  He  made  the  observation 
that  the  energy  shortage  wUl  be  the  first  of 
many  "shortages"— the  smaU  end  of  the 
wedge.  There  are  almost  3  billion  people  In 
the  world  today.  There  wlU  be  many  more 
tomorrow.  AH  these  people  are  devouring 
vast  amounts  of  resources.  We  don't  need 
solutions  for  yesterday's  problems,  we  need 
them  for  tomorrow's.  The  people  of  this 
country  need  help.  We  need  relief  from  some 
of  the  pressures  we  have  to  deal  with  living 


In  today's  world.  The  "working  cIeiss  here>es" 
of  this  nation  need  $87  billion  more  than  the 
Pentagon  does.  Spend  the  money  for  dis- 
covering and  living  rather  than  protecting 
and  killing. 

The  professional  truck  drivers  are  stopping 
their  rigs  to  make  someone  listen.  To  make 
someone  listen  and  hopefully  realize  that 
things  are  getting  tough  for  people  and  they 
haven't  been  making  headway  In  relieving 
the  pressure. 

I'm  trying  very  hard  not  to  make  this 
sound  pessimistic— but  I  really  think  things 
are  becoming  very  serious.  I  also  know,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  lack  for  know-how  or 
energy  to  mold  a  much  better  tomorrow. 
People,  It's  time  to  get  serious.  School's  out 
and  Its  time  to  do  something.  Write  a  letter 
t3  your  congressperson,  or  go  out  and 
picket — anything,  just  make  yourself  heard 
Get  Involved — don't  wait  for  "things  to  hap- 
pen, 'cause  by  the  time  they  get  to  you,  they 
may  not  be  what  you  were  expecting.  Every- 
one has  to  get  out  and  try  to  Inject  a  little 
self  government  into  their  lives.  We  have  to 
find  out  exactly  how  things  are  run  because 
to  deal  with  the  future  they  are  going  to 
have  to  run  much  more  efficiently.  And  that 
lutiire  Is  just  around  the  comer. 

There  has  to  be  a  major  change  In  the 
priorities  this  country  seems  to  have — I 
mean  It  is  cmr  country,  isn't  It?  But  a  lot  of 
people  have  to  get  together  on  It.  I'm  a 
trucker  and  I'm  proud  of  what  the  truck 
drivers  of  this  eiountry  are  doing.  It's  a 
tragedy  that  people  are  being  hurt  and 
killed  but  It  Is  also  somewhat  of  a  tragedy 
that  people  can't  see  that  this  profoundly 
affects  them,  also.  The  truckers  are  catching 
the  flak  right  now,  but  If  we  can't  cope  with 
It  today,  by  tomorrow  It  wlU  be  getting  Into 
everybody's  life  In  greater  and  greater  de- 
grees. The  time  to  stop  and  take  a  look  Is 
right  now.  America  needs  help  to  change. 
Government  needs  to  be  made  more  respon- 
sive, more  accessible  to  the  people.  The 
government  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
everything  under  control  Indefinitely — they 
are  going  to  need  help.  And  If  I've  been  down 
and  out  of  a  job  for  six  months,  I  don't 
think  I'd  be  of  as  much  help  as  I  can  be 
now. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  harder  it  Is  to  get 
back  to  where  we  are  even  now.  I  hope  that 
the  people  with  power  can  realize  this.  But. 
more  meaiUngfully.  I  hope  that  a  lot  of 
other  truck  drivers  participating  in  the  shut- 
down can  see  beyond  the  fuel  aiwi  regulation 
aspects  of  this  situation  to  a  more  serious 
undercurrent.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  get 
with  it  and  try  to  figure  out  exactly  who 
and  what  are  rumiing  things.  I'm  asking — 
telling — everyone  who  reaels  this — please,  go 
complain  to  someone.  That  sounds  pretty 
negative  but  there  happens  to  be  a  very  con- 
crete political  reality  to  deal  with — this  Is 
an  election  year  and  a  lot  of  complaints  will 
get  a  lot  of  fast  action.  If  you  don't  like 
something,  wTlte  a  letter.  The'government  Is 
supposed  to  work  "one  voice,  one  vote"  so 
make  that  voice  heard.  I  suppose  if  your 
completely  satisfied  with  the  life  yovir"  liv- 
ing you  can  write  and  tell  them  that — but  If 
your  not — the  government  Is  supposed  to  be 
there  to  help  people  cope  with  the  problem 
of  existing  and  have  to  make  sure  It  remem- 
bers where  the  real  priorities  are.  All  we  need 
Is  an  even  break. 

Yours  truely, 

J.  P.  VanHartesveldt. 


NATIONALIZING    THE     CRUDE     OIL 
AND   PETROLEUM   INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  more  urgent  sign  of 
the  need  for  immediate  congressional 
action  to  restrain  the  oil  companies  from 
taking  further  advantage  of  the  current 
crisis  than  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 


Massachusetts  State  Senate  last  month 
that  resolution  calls  on  Congress  to  na- 
tionEilize  the  oil  industrj'. 

The  degree  of  anger  and  frustration 
of  the  citizens  of  my  State  Is  amply 
expressed  in  this  action  by  their 
representatives. 

The  resolution  questions  whether  this 
industry — an  industry  which  has  sho'R-n 
itself  to  be  uniquely  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic weU-being  of  the  Nation,  an  indus- 
try in  which  virtually  all  decisions  are 
keyed  to  maximizing  profits,  whether 
this  industry  should  remain  in  pri\ate 
hands. 

I  present  this  resolution  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  I  personally 
feel  that  other  steps,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  Oil  Industry,  the  creation 
of  a  competing  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  chartering 
and  regulation  of  the  oil  companies,  may 
prove  more  desirable.  But  it  Is  clear 
that  the  failure  to  act  rapidly  and  firmly 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  ■winter's 
distortions  in  supply  and  price  will  find 
more  and  more  individuals  around  the 
country  calling  for  total  Federal  take- 
over of  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutions     ^IEMORI.^Lm^}G     Congress    To 

Enact     Legislation     Nationalizino     the 

Crude  Oil  and  F^tkoleitm  Industries 

Whereas,  The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  fast  becoming  exhausted, 
resulting  in  reliance  upon  foreign  supplies  of 
such  critical  Imports  as  fuel,  gas  and  oil;  and 

Whereas,  Corrective  measures  which  have 
been  attempted  to  date  to  curb  the  rapidly 
Increasing  shortage  of  all  resources  have  been 
short-range  and  ineffective:  and 

Whereas,  Courageous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  natural  resources  for  the 
coming  decades  and  essential  to  avoid  sky- 
rocketing prices  and  monopolistic  control  of 
such  resources  by  a  very  few  companies;  and 

Whereas.  The  energy  and  fuel  problems  of 
the  United  States  has  demonstrated  to  Its 
citizens  the  need  for  better  government  con- 
trols and  regulation  on  the  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  Industries,  whether  the  present 
crisis  Is  real  or  fabricated  and  whether  short- 
term  or  long  lasting;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  immedi- 
ately which  would  nationalize  the  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  Industries  of  the  United 
States:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forth\4-lth  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 


STONES   BAKERY 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Lom- 
bard Street  is  the  heart  of  Baltimore  in 
more  than  one  sense.  It  Is  not  merely 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  city, 
but  it  is  a  warm,  hospitable,  and  human 
place  where  friendship  is  keenly  felt  and 
long  remembered. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  go  there  as 
often  as  I  can,  and  the  welcome  I  always 
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receive  is  heartwarming.  One  of  my  lat- 
orttc  xOmeea  to  visit  is  a  family  balury 
whose  products  axe  famous  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area.  It  is  the  kind  of 
landmark  that  is  fast  f  adlngr  from  the  ur- 
ban scene,  but  it  survives  with  a  special 
quality  to  remind  us  what  we  are  losing. 

8t<»ie's  Bak«7  on  Lombard  Street  is 
that  kind  of  a  landmark.  It  was  recently 
described  in  an  article  in  Baking  Indus- 
try magaaine,  which  I  a«k  muinimous 
consent  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  worttiy  tribute  to  the  value  of  experi- 
ence, long  hours,  and  the  pers«mal  touch 
in  creating  a  superior  product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOTFRJfORS  AND  MaTOSS  COME  TO  EAI-TTMOHE'S 

BTHmc  Bakesy  iw  tut  Ghetto 
(1**  BaltlBWM  gh«tto  ie  a  summer  resort 
comparBd  to.  Csartst  Russia,  Irom  whence  tlie 
Stones  came.  So  they  stay  and  prosper.) 

la  Balttmore,  Lombard  Street  le  «  long, 
Durrow  busy  one-way  thorougWare  which 
carries  traac  through  the  heart  ol  the  city's 
downtown  and  ghetto  district  alike. 

A  drive  over  Lombard  Street  is  a  drive 
through  the  history  of  a  cKy.  Lombard  Street 
bufkliBfs,  many  of  them  125  years  old  and 
near  the  historic  waterfront,  liow  lie  In  the 
path  oT  urban  renewal. 

One  ot  Lombard  Street's  landmarks  is 
Stone's  Bakery..  Although  one  of  the  nation's 
dying  breed  ol  ethnic  retaU  bakeries,  it  still 

U  one  of  tlie  most  successful  and  active 

despite  Its  location. 

With  50  borroweU  ciollars.  the  elder  Stone 
who  Sed  RussU  for  his  life  during  the  Bol- 
shevttcBevohrtloD.  began  the  bakery  which 
has  Aouilaticd  for  55  years  on  Lombard  Street, 
the  last  4S  la  the  same  location  in  a  build- 
ing more  than  lOO  years  old. 

"It  was  on  Ciulstnaas  Eve  49  years  ago  Uiat 
w«  moved  Into  our  present  location  froni 
down  the  street ".  recalls  Marty  Stone,  at  60 
th*  aldest  of  the  children,  all  of  whom  still 
participate  in  the  operation  of  the  bakery. 

The  Stone  store  fronts  a  crowded  gbetto 
street  where  the  cop  on  the  beat  is  accom- 
panied by  a  German  Shepherd.  But  at  first, 
the  Stones  operated  the  bakery  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  single  store  and  the  entire  family 
of  six  Uved  upstairs  In  one  room  and  a  kitch- 
en. Aa  business  grew,  the  operation  ex- 
panded until  four  stores  were  purchased  side 
by  side. 

Stone's  Bakery  now  does  about  $500,000  In 
business  amiuaUy.  with  Its  specialty  dinner 
rolls,  rye  sticks,  platted  bread,  and  such  old 
country  delights  as  bopka,  a  Slavic  coffee  roll 
poppyseed  cake,  strudel,  bagels,  hoUy,  twist 
roUa,  hand  made  B:osher  hot  dog  rolls,  rye, 
pumpernickel,  New  York  rye.  a  combination 
loaf  of  rye  and  pumpernickel  and  many 
many  others. 

In  the  business  with  Marty  are  his  brothers 
Julius,  57.  Ludgee.  55,  a  sister,  Pannye,  51, 
and  her  husfcaad.  Max  Engle,  who  acts  as 
controller. 

Ludgee  oversees  most  of  the  baking,  ■"We 
make  abcut  100  different  items  dalh-,"  he 
says.  "We  have  forrr  outside  routes  with  two 
trucks  and  two  station  wagons  end  we  sell 
about  1,000  dozen  dinner  rolls  dally." 

About  half  of  the  total  business  is  whole- 
sale, with  the  other  half  retail,  Marty  over- 
sees the  sales.  The  bakery's  retail  business 
is  busy  constantly  during  the  day,  but  par- 
ticularly ttnrlng  itmch  when  the  uptown 
bosJiiesB  men  ocme  do^^^l  to  Lombartl  Street, 
many  drtrtng  expensl-»e  car*,  to  eat  and  buy 
ctiinle  balKd  gtxxte. 

"It's  »  Baltimore  cnetcm  to  come  to  Stone's 
for  dessert,'  'says  Ludgee. 

The  Stones  use  no  chemicals  cr  preserva- 
tives In  any  of  their  baked  goods. 

"People  come  here  because  they  want  old 
time,  selected  freshfy  made  baked  goods. 
They     don't     want     packaged    Items,"     says 


Ludgee.  "We  make  the  oM  time  stuff.  People 
froQx  the  suburbs,  and  froaa  as  far  away  as 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  come  to  our 
store." 

"People  come  to  our  bakery  because  they 
know  they  can  get  a  wlde^  variety  of  fresh 
baked  goods  seven  days  a  week.  Through  tl>e 
years  our  trade  has  gone  from  predominantly 
Jewish  to  blacks  and  gentiles,"  observes 
Marty.  "We  have  governors  and  mayors  who 
come  here." 

Alibough  the  Stones  sell  wholesale,  every- 
thing they  bake  they  consider  retail.  "We 
don't  skimp  with  oil,  sugar  or  eggs,"  says 
Luidgee.  "We  m&ke  iruiiviclual  dough." 

For  their  dinner  rolls,  the  Stones  wash, 
or  baste  them,  with  fKsh  eggs  which  Marty 
notes  gives  tliem  color  and  e.itra  taste 

The  Btoore.s  charge  84  cents  a  dozen  for 
their  dinner  roUs  retail,  and  55  cents  a  dozen 
wholesale. 

The  bakery  long  hits  been  unionised,  but 
rising  prices  have  cut  liito  profits  and  caused 
the  Stones  to  increase  some  of  their  retail 
prtcea  Caraway  seeds,  for  Instance,  have 
jumped  from  60  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
*2.96  and  fresh  o:iions  fcr  rolls  are  now  $35 
per  50-pound  bag. 

The  bakery  opens  at  6  ajn.  with  tJie  first 
shilt  of  its  35  emploiees.  During  the  week- 
end, tills  total  often  goes  to  46  when  extra 
sales  help  is  added.  During  the  weekend  as 
many  a^  12  school  girls  are  employed  to 
"man  '  the  retail  counters. 

Store  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  7  p  m.  dally  and 
the  bakery  is  closed  only  three  days  of  the 
yesx,  for  Jewish  holidays. 

In  addition  to  the  dinner  rolls,  bopka  and 
poppyseed  cakes  made  from  honey  are  the 
most  popular  items.  All  of  the  formulas  are 
committed  to  memory,  but  they  are  kept  in 
writing,  often  jotted  down  <m  old  paper. 

Here  is  the  Stones'  formula  for  bopka, 
enougli  fcr  30  loaves: 

Vi  lb  yeast;  1  gal  of  water;  10  lb  high 
gKiten  flour.  This  Is  made  into  a  sponge,  to 
which  these  ingredients  are  added: 

1  gal  water;  i  lb  yesst;  4  lbs  sugar;  4  lbs 
high  ratio  shortening;  3  oz  salt;  2  qts  eggs: 
a  lbs  cake  flour;  12  lbs  lilgh  gluten  flour: 
10  lbs  white  ral^ns;  S  lbs  walnuts.  Flavor 
v.  1th  butter  and  almonds. 

TOPPING 

Cinnamon  sugar  plus  streu?el  mi.r — dip 
coffee  mix  Into  mix. 

Streusel  nix:  5  lbs  high  ratio  shortening 
quick  blend;  3  llJs  sugar;  1  qt  honej';  8  lbs 
cake  flour:  \_.  lb  cinnamon;  butter  flavor. 
Add  crumbs. 

Allow  to  proof,  then  bake  at  325  degrees  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour 

Another  speciality  Item  made  by  the  Stones 
Is  a  small  combination  loaf  of  pumpernickel 
and  rye  bread.  The  Marriot  Pilots  to  Puerto 
Rico  purchase  50O  of  these  loaves  monthly. 

In  the  Baltimore  artsi,  the  Stones  serve  40 
restaurants,  including  Holiday  Inns  and  other 
leading  eateries. 

In  Russia,  the  Stones  were  Stoenkl  and 
lived  Jn  Kiev.  Their  father.  Nathan,  was  a 
miller.  'When  the  Revolution  began,  he  was 
Identified  with  the  Czarlsts.  ••He  was  put  be- 
fore a  firing  squad  four  times,"  recalls  Marty, 
who  then  was  11  years  old,  "Each  time  he  was 
able  to  buy  his  freertooi.  He  had  given  flour 
away  to  many  people  who  prayed  for  him 
and  helped.  The  new  government  took  every- 
thing we  had." 

The  Stoenkls  escaped  Russia  and  walked 
to  Prance,  where  they  lived  a  year,  and  then 
to  Bucharest,  Romania,  where  they  remained 
two  years.  In  Bucharest,  the  Stoenkls  Uved 
over  a  bakery  where  their  father  learned  the 
trade.  Prom  Bucharest,  they  moved  to  the 
port  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  there  were 
ships  lea»hig  for  the  United  States.  It  took  a 
year  there  to  save  enough  money  for  the  fam- 
ily to  travel  steerage  to  the  U.S. 

"It  was  the  greatest  sight  of  my  life."  re- 
calls Marty,  "when  I  saw  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  we  debarketf  at  Ellis  Island  on 
Christmas  Eve." 
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The  family  survived  the  15-day  Journey  by 
ship  without  any  funds.  The  elder  Stone 
went  to  work  In  a  laundry  In  Hoboken,  N.j 
for  an  uncle,  and  another  relative  then  came 
forward  with  the  $60  loan  so  that  the  family 
could  move  to  Baltimore. 

The  Stones  moved  to  Lombard  Street  upon 
their  arrival  and  have  been  an  Institution 
there  ever  since. 

StUl  In  use,  but  now  only  to  heat  coffee,  is 
an  old  open  gas  stove,  one  of  the  original 
appliances  that  the  elder  Stone  turned  up 
with  the  original  $50  loan. 

After  their  father  died  in  1945,  the  family 
continued  to  prosper  wltai  the  bakery.  Marty 
who  worked  with  his  father  from  the  start 
continued.  Ludgee,  who  began  In  the  bakery 
when  he  was  10,  was  serving  in  the  Army  in 
Italy  during  World  War  II  when  the  elder 
Stone  died,  but  after  he  was  discharged  he 
returned  to  the  bakery. 

Through  the  years,  the  Stones  have  done 
well.  While  the  famUy  has  made  a  profitable 
living  from  tlie  bakery,  none  of  their  chUdren 
Is  Interested  In  taking  It  over. 

What  wai  happen  when  the  Stones  die  cr 
retire?  Says  Marty:  "We'll  probably  turn  it 
over  to  our  employees  or  cloee  up.  The  mas- 
ter baker  is  a  dying  breed." 


THE  WAR  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Cam- 
bodia was  the  last  nation  of  Indochina 
to  fall  victim  to  the  Vietnam  war  and, 
today,  it  is  destined  to  be  Uie  last  to  see  it 
end.  The  bloody  and  senseless  rocket  at- 
tacks on  Phnom  Penh  this  past  weekend 
underscore  again  the  high  level  of  vio- 
lence which  continues  unabated  in  Cam- 
bodia. Each  day  the  ■roar  drags  on,  trag- 
edy is  piled  upon  tragedy. 

Some  say  that  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  has  become  a  "cease-fire  war." 
At  least  in  Cambodia,  where  a  cease-fire 
has  never  been  declared,  the  conflict  is 
labeled  for  what  it  is— war.  But,  as  in 
the  past,  the  true  measure  of  the  vio- 
lence is  the  toll  in  civilian  war  casualties 
and  refugees. 

Over  the  past  year  the  number  of  new 
refugees  created  by  the  conflict  has 
climbed  by  at  least  500,000.  These  home- 
less men,  women,  and  chDdren  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  over  2  million  other 
refugees  who  have  been  displaced  since 
1970,  after  the  escalation  of  the  war 
into  Cambodia  following  the  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  army  invasion. 

The  Cambodian  Government  now  con- 
trols less  than  20  percent  of  the  land, 
and  the  few  provincial  towns  that  remain 
under  Its  control  are  bulging  with  new 
refugees.  Agricultural  life  has  be«i  so 
disrupted  that  Cambodia's  once  plentiful 
supply  of  rice  has  turned  into  a  scarcity 
that  threatens  famine  if  American  ship- 
ments of  food  were  to  stop. 

But  notliing  symbolizes  more  the  cruel- 
ty and  mindless  character  of  the  war  in 
Cambodia,  than  the  rocket  and  artillery 
attacks  on  the  marketplace  and  civilian 
areas  of  Phnom  Penh  last  week.  These 
attacks  are  an  outrage  against  humanity 
and  the  laws  of  war.  Their  horror  is 
hardly  lessened  because  they  are  only 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  outrages 
from  all  sides  against  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent V.  omen  and  chiidren. 

Although  America  is  no  longer  directly 
involved  in  Cambodia — and  American 
airmen  have,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
stopped  their  bombing— we  are  still  in- 
volved In  Cambodia,  even  if  Indirectly. 
For  America  continues  to  provide  the 
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weapons  of  war — to  the  time  of  several 
hiuidred  million  dollars  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  lingering  and  bloody 
war  in  Cambodia  deserves  better  of  our 
diplomacy.  It  is  time  for  tlie  administra- 
tion to  take  the  continuing  ti-agedy  of 
Cambodia  off  the  back  burners  of  the 
State  Department  and  actively  pursue 
renewed  efforts  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire. 
And,  if  tliis  administration  truly  cares 
about  the  people  of  Cambodia,  it  will  sup- 
port humanitarian  relief  and  a.ssistance 
programs  with  the  same  determination  it 
now  supports  military  aid. 

In  light  of  the  escalating  violence  to- 
day, our  Government  should  immediately 
offer  addiLional  support  to  those  interna- 
tional and  voluntary  agencies  now  work- 
ing to  h:lp  the  refugees  and  war  victims 
of  Piinom  Penh.  To  date,  and  only  after 
long  congres-sional  pressure,  some  $4  mil- 
lion out  of  a  tot.Tj  economic  aid  package 
of  $105  million,  have  been  earmarked  for 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  in 
Cambodia. 

Following  the  recent  rocket  attacks  on 
Phnom  Penh  our  Embassy  reportedly 
offered  less  than  $10,000  in  local  currency 
to  help  an  estimated  10,000  homeless  vic- 
tims of  those  attacks — or  just  $1  to  help 
each  war  victim. 

Mr.  President,  America  can  do  better 
than  that — and  the  war  victims  of  Cam- 
bodia deserve  better  than  that. 

There  are  available  channels  and  or- 
ganizations to  use  whatever  humani- 
tarian assistance  our  Government  pro- 
vides—from the  Indocliina  Operational 
Group  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  to 
a  host  of  American  voluntary  agencies. 
They  can  and  want  to  do  more  to  help 
Cambodia's  war  victims,  if  only  they  are 
given  the  resources  to  carry  out  their 
programs. 

The  outrage  last  week  in  Phnom 
Penh — where  hundreds  were  killed  and 
thousands  made  homeless  by  an  act  of 
senseless  violence — must  not  now  be 
matched  by  a  nearly  equal  outrage  of 
neglect  and  a  failure  of  our  Government 
and  others  to  help  those  in  Cambodia 
who  so  desperately  need  help. 

That  would  be  an  outrage  against 
America's  longstanding  tradition  of  hu- 
manitarian concern  and  leadership. 


JANET  WURTZBURGER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unusual  to  the  point  of  paradox  to  be 
known  for  strong  and  vigorous  commu- 
nity leadership  in  many  fields  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  knowTi  for  gentleness  and 
generosity.  And  yet  that  was  how  Janet 
Wurtzburger  was  known. 

Her  life  was  a  lesson  in  gentleness  and 
beauty.  I  never  heard  her  raise  her  voice 
to  try  to  overwhelm  by  sheer  voliune;  she 
convinced  through  the  depth  of  her  own 
conviction.  She  surrounded  herself  with 
beauty  which  she  shared  abundantly 
with  her  friends  and  with  the  public. 

The  force  of  her  leadership  was  none- 
theless very  powerfid  and  very  real.  She 
could  command  the  attention  and  co- 
operation of  influential  figures  in  the 
governmental,  social,  cultural,  and  busi- 
ness worlds.  Projects  Uiat  she  endorsed 
were  destined  for  success,  because  of  her 
approval  and  support. 


But  to  her  friends,  it  was  not  her  in- 
fluence, but  her  character  that  appealed. 
She  was  always  willing  to  help  and 
always  reluctant  to  question.  In  the  uni- 
versal sense,  she  loved  her  neighbors  and 
they,  tmderstandably,  loved  her. 

It  was  a  twist  of  fate  that  such  a  spirit 
could  liave  been  extinguished  by  a  vio- 
isnt.  anonymous,  lightning  act  of  negli- 
gence. The  careless  driver  who  struck  her 
on  a  ruial  Jamaican  road  and  then  ran 
away  rather  tlian  stopping  to  htlp  is  ttill 
not  identified.  Little  though  he  may 
realize  it,  she  would  be  the  first  to  for- 
give. I  hope  the  Goveninient  of  JaT^alca 
may  some  day  find  liiin,  so  that  he  may 
learn  the  measure  of  the  unique  life  he 
destroyed,  and  that  by  that  measure  his 
appreciation  of  human  life  would  be  .^o 
enhanced  that  never  again  would  be 
threaten,  by  any  act  of  commission  or 
emission,  the  safety  and  health  of  an- 
other fellow  creature  on  this  planet 
E;.rtii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying articles  about  Mrs.  Wuriz- 
L'arger  from  tlie  Baltimore  Sun  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.erc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RKMEMBEUIN'G    J.\NEr    WuRTiBfRGES 

Peopio  are  remembered  as  variously  as  their 
acquaiiitanceshlp  Is  larae,  and  Janet  Wurtz- 
bur'rr,  who  ^^-as  killed  last  week  In  Jamaica. 
hid  a  very  large  acquaintanceship.  A  fr  end 
of  ot-.r",  who  knew  her.  wrote  us  a  letter 
when  he  heard  of  her  death. 

"I  cannot  claim  any  long-standing  or  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Wurt:'burger," 
he  wrote,  "but  on  a  number  of  occasions  slie 
v.as  kind  to  me  for  no  other  reason — there 
v.as  nothing  I  could  do  for  her — than  that 
s"e  wanted  ta  be.  I  fir.st  met  her  srme  years 
aso,  but  didn't  see  her  a?Btn  until  a  party 
something  over  a  year  ago.  Recently  she  had 
become  almost  as  well  known  for  her  love 
of  cooking  as  for  the  sculpture  ccUectlon 
which  her  husband  (the  late  Alan  Wurtz- 
burger) and  she  assembled  and  which  is  so 
magnificently  displayed  in  the  garden  of 
their  home  In  Baltimore  covuity.  At  the  party 
we  talked  a  little  about  cooking,  and  I  ex- 
pre.^^ed  an  interest  in  learning  more  about  It. 

"A  few  weeks  later  I  received  an  Invitation 
to  her  house  for  dinner.  She  was  one  of  three 
cooks — she  often  liked  to  have  jieople  over 
to  prepare  a  me&l  with  her — and  she  made  a 
delicious  chicken  creation  which  everyone 
admired.  Some  time  &fter  that  she  called 
to  suggest  that  we  go  to  a  new  French  res- 
taurant together.  We  went,  and  had  a  fine 
time  talking  about  the  menu,  the  food,  the 
surroundings,  the  service.  She  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  her  knowledge  about  each  course, 
and  when  we  got  home  she  ran  upstairs  and 
plopped  down  on  the  floor  of  her  sitting 
room  to  pull  out  old  copies  of  Gourmet  and 
look  up  a  recipe  for  one  of  the  dishes  we  had 
both  enjoyed,  a  sort  of  Italian  rice  fr:tter. 
Alter  I  left  she  sat  down  and  wrote  me  a  long 
letter  into  which  she  put  some  more  thouglits 
about  the  meal. 

"Not  long  after  that  her  sctilpture  garden 
was  -pen,  as  it  was  every  so  often,  and  I  took 
my  mother,  who  had  never  seen  It,  out  for 
a  tour.  As  we  were  walking  around,  Mrs. 
W'.irt^burger  cauf^ht  sight  of  us,  insisted 
tliat  we  see  the  Inside  of  the  hDU.<:e,  Ux>, 
though  It  wasn't  open,  and  pointed  out  to 
zr.y  mother  the  charming  little  Henrv-  Morre 
pieces  that  echo  the  giant  sculpture  outside. 

"On  another  occasion  she  asked  me  to  a 
dinner  at  which  the  only  other  guest  was 
Dr.  Milton  EiseiUio.ver.  Dr.  Eiseiihower  cUdn't 
like  big  parties,  she  e."qDl.iincd  when  she 
called  up  to  Issue  the  in\ii.ation,  and  so  It 


would  be  Just  the  three  of  us.  I  picked  him 

up  at  his  house,  and  on  the  way  out  he 
remarked  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
a  certain  kind  of  nut— I  forget  now  which 
kind — and  that  every  time  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Wurtz'oerger's  he  found  a  bag  of  the  nuts 
la  his  coat  pocket  when  he  le;t. 

"We  had  a  simple  but  e'.egant  dinner  of 
sweetbreads  that  eveilng.  and  at  one  pol.it 
tii3  conversation  turned  to  sculpture.  Mrs. 
Vvurtzourger  mentioned  that  some  time  be- 
fore she  had  loaned  her  beautiful  C-iacomeiil 
to  a  she*'  In  Pennsylvania,  and  tliat  the 
people  had  called  her  up  mortified  that  the 
back  of  it — a  figure  of  a  sta:iding  man — ha'i 
rccei.ei  a  Ir.rge  scratch,  they  didu'i  kno'.v 
ho..-. 

••'Ihey  told  me  they  would  have  It  're- 
paired.' Mrs.  Wurtzburger  said,  'and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  see  it  first.  I  said  i.o.  I 
couldn't  itand  to  see  it.  to  fix  it  and  send  it 
back.  So  th?y  did,  and  I  had  it  put  back  in 
place,  and  I've  never  looked  at  the  back 
of  It  since  then.' 

"We  didn't  stay  late:  when  we  left  Mrs. 
Wurtzburger  pressed  a  dozen  eggs  on  each 
of  us — she  had  her  own  her.s.  atfid  got  good 
brown  country  eggs  from  them.  As  \vc  got 
\o  the  car  I  reached  into  the  pocket  of  my 
overcoat  for  mv  ke;s  a-^d  pulled  out  a  bag 
of  nuts,  put  there  by  mistake.  I  handed  them 
to  Dr.  Eisenhower.  'I  told  you  so.'  he  said." 

It  was  only  last  month  that  Janet  Wurtz- 
burger assembled  her  special  friends  for  one 
of  Timberlane's  best  parties  yet.  James  Beard 
was  there,  to  issue  verdicts  on  the  loaves  of 
home  bread  that  everyone  was  er:]olned  to 
bring.  It  was  only  the  month  before  that  her 
book  was  published:  the  elegantly  Illustrated 
collection  of  variotis  persons'  favrrite  recipes 
publlsl:ed  by  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  with 
Mrs.  Wurtzburger  as  editor.  And  It  was  Just 
a  short  while  earlier  still  that — so  the  memo- 
ries hover  round,  In  silent  swarm,  when  the 
i.ews  is  that  a  Baltlmorean  of  prominence 
and  respect  has  met  sudden,  premature  death 
abroad. 

It  was  somewhat  the  same  in  19C3.  when 
Alan  Wurtfburaier  died.  As  collector  and  do- 
nor. speciali"lng  In  primitive  art  and  modern 
sculpture,  he  and  she  together  had  !u 
scarcely  ten  years  opened  Baltlmoreans'  eyes 
and  minds  to  unfamiliar  domains.  Hubband 
and  wife  were  mutuaUy  animated  by  this 
pa.5slon  for  art.  and  brought  to  it  unprece- 
derted  rapports — with  living  artists,  with 
mu";eum  directors.  One  story  of  the  1950's 
was  that  Adelyn  D.  Breeslcln,  asked  what 
the  Baltimore  Mubeum  of  Art  needed  next, 
said  "Pre-Columbian."  Duly,  a  couple  of 
years  later,  it  received  an  outstanding  ac- 
cumulation In  that  field.  Now,  the  expectsv- 
tion  is.  the  sculpture  garden  from  the  Wurt^;- 
burgers'  Stevenson  estate  will  form  "an  out- 
door wing"  at  the  museum. 

Cohn.  May.  Jacobs.  Epstein,  Wurtzburger— 
a  mn'eum,  a  whole  city's  art  appreciation, 
depend  on  r.ot  only  the  generosity  but  also 
the  discriminating  Judgment  of  a  lew  mem- 
orable Individuals.  Janet  E.  C.  Wurtzburger 
did  wonders  to  make  this  an  even  more  hv- 
able  city. 

Janet  WtTBTZBtTPCER 

One  of  the  world's  finest  private  scti'.pt'.Te 
{gardens  graces  the  lawns  and  hills  and  slopes 
and  woods  at  Timberlane.  In  Stevenson  in 
Baltimore  county:  and  ::ow  Its  mistress  Is 
dead,  suddenly  and  tragically  In  an  accident 
In  Jamaica.  Those  who  knew  Janet  Wurtz- 
burger's  love  for  those  modern  masterworks 
will  find  It  h6Jd  to  Imagine  them  without 
her.  But  it  Is  as  a  public  benefactor  rather 
than  a  private  collectcr  that  Baltimore  is 
permanently  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Wurtzburger 
lUid  her  late  husbamd.  Alan,  who  died  a 
decade  ago.  Prominent  among  the  elements 
that  make  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  the 
excellent  and  vital  place  It  is  are  two  mag- 
nificent collections  dcn-ted  by  the  Wurtz- 
burgers.  The  first  was  a  notable,  Indeed  a 
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brUUant.  gathering  together  of  African,  pre- 
Columbian  and  Oceanic  art.  The  second, 
given  after  Mr.  Wurtzburger's  death,  was  a 
major  portion  of  the  modem  sculpture  the 
couple  had  collected  with  such  care,  dis- 
cernment and  affection.  As  we  Join  Mrs. 
Wurtzburger's  family  In  grief  at  her  death, 
we  also  as  citizens  express  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  her  benefactions  to  the  com- 
munity. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS — A  MANDATE  FOR  500,000 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  February  14.  1973, 1  was  privi- 
leged to  chair  a  most  enlightening  hear- 
ing in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  This  hear- 
ing was  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
which  I  chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  hearings  that  the  Emploj-ment  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wis- 
consin, will  hold  In  the  coming  months 
on  the  Job  impact  of  the  energy  crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution made  by  the  participatitHi  at 
the  hearing  of  Senator  Mondale,  the 
subcommittee  was  privileged  to  receive 
testimony  from  a  number  of  distin- 
guished and  knowledgeable  witnesses. 
The  insights  and  expertise  shared  with 
us  by  important  public  officials — includ- 
ing the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Tom  Brad- 
ley, the  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Ken  Kahn. 
and  former  Secretary  of  Labor.  James 
Hodgson — as  well  as  representatives  of 
labor,  industry,  and  community-based 
groups,  were  most  helpful  in  enabling  us 
to  explore  numerous  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  situation  in  Califor- 
nia as  it  Is  affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 
We  also  received  excellent  testimony 
from  economists  Robert  K.  Arnold  and 
Michael  Peevy.  All  of  this  testimony  was 
extraordinarily  iiseful  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  learning  more  about  the  problem, 
and  receiving  further  recommendations 
for  possible  solutions,  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  a  combination  of  the 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing,  and 
information  made  available  to  me  prior 
to  the  hearing,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
job  impact  of  the  energy  problem  con- 
fronting California  and  the  Nation  can  be 
absolutely  devastating  to  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  their  families.  I 
believe  that  one  step  we  can  and  must 
take  immediately  to  deal  with  this  threat 
is  to  create  many  more  Jobs  in  public 
service  and  Industry. 

Last  March.  I  introduced  legislation, 
the  PubUc  Service  Employment  Act  of 
1973  (S.  793),  which  would  provide  for 
a  continuing  program  of  public  service 
employment  producing  1.15  million  pub- 
lic service  jobs,  and  would  operate  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Emergency  Employ-ment  Act  of 
1971. 

In  the  Interim,  however,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  legislation  enacted  Into  law 


this  past  December,  the  Comprehensive 
Emplojroent  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
Under  this  act.  I  fought  for  and  we  es- 
tabhshed.  in  law,  an  "open-ended"  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  public 
service  employment  jobs. 

At  last  week's  hearing,  I  announced  my 
intention  to  propose,  with  Senator  Mon- 
dale and  Senator  Javits,  an  amendment 
to  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  when  it  is  considered  this 
spring,  to  add  $1  billion  for  public  service 
jobs  imder  title  I  of  the  new  act.  These 
funds  would  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation  for  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  not  jixst  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment— 6^2  percent — which  is  the 
case  under  title  n  of  this  act. 

This  $1  billion  would  be  in  addition  to 
tlie  $250  million  already  earmarked  and 
in  the  budget  for  distribution  under 
title  n.  The  total  of  |1.25  billion  would 
equal  the  amoimt  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1973  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

For  fiscal  year  1975.  we  will  then  pro- 
pose an  appropriation  of  $2  billion  for 
this  same  purpose — in  addition  to  the 
$350  million  specifically  earmarked  imder 
title  n  for  6 '2  percent  unemployment 
areas. 

These  two  appropriations  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  for  about  500.000 
new  public  service  jobs  across  the  Nation 
over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  our  plan  '  ould  bring 
about  a  six-fold  increase  in  the  83.500 
public  service  jobs  which  the  adminis- 
tration wni  make  available  under  the 
new  program  enacted  last  December 
28.  There  are  signs  already  that  the 
administration  will  soon  itself  abandon 
its  Umit  on  public  service  funding  of 
$600  million  through  fiscal  1975. 

This  would  mean  many  more  jobs  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  as  a  result  of 
an  amendment  I  wrote  into  law.  For 
them,  unemployment  shot  up  one  full 
point — a  20-percent  increase — last 
month,  and  the  rate  for  the  under-25- 
year-old  veteran  exploded  3  full  points — 
from  7.5  to  10.6  percent. 

We  need  not  raise  taxes  to  find  the 
funds  for  these  public  service  jobs.  First, 
the  $3.6  billion  spent  over  the  next  year 
or  so  would  result  in  savings  in  welfare 
payments  and  imemployment  insurance 
and  increased  tax  revenues  of  about  $1.44 
billion.  In  addition,  it  lias  been  estimated 
by  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic 
Committee  that  for  every  10  public  serv- 
ice jobs  created,  4  private  sector  jobs 
will  be  created  immediately  and  that 
eventually,  over  the  next  18  to  24  months, 
another  6  will  be  generated  from  the  GNP 
increase  resulting  from  those  14  jobs. 

California,  alone,  received  $217  million 
of  the  first  $1.2  biUion  allocated  imder 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  a 
year  ago — at  the  height  of  EEA  fund- 
ing—some 20,000  Calif omians  held  jobs 
under  the  EEA. 

But  creating  jobs  for  Government  serv- 
ices, for  police  and  fire  departments,  for 
schools  and  health  services,  for  park  and 
road  maintenance,  for  nursing  home  as- 
sistance and  all  the  other  services  neces- 
sary for  Insuring  a  high  quality  of  life 
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for  all  Americans,  is  not  the  whole  answer 
to  our  current  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  dealt  with  other  as- 
pects and  other  possible  answers  to  the 
current  problem  in  my  opening  remarks 
at  the  Los  Angeles  hearing  on  unem- 
ployment and  the  energy  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
these  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
followed  by  a  February  15  article  by 
Harry  Bernstein  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  entitled  "500.000  New  Public 
Service  Jobs  Foreseen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator 
Alan  Cranston 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  open  the  first  hearing 
on  unemployment  and  the  energy  crisis  here 
in  California  where  there  are  700,000  unem- 
ployed persons — far  more  than  any  state  In 
the  nation.  Only  one  other  state — Michigan, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics- 
has  experienced  so  drastic  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment due  to  shortages  of  basic 
resources  In  the  course  of  the  last  two 
months. 

Today's  hearing  Is  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee's Special  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, which  I  chair,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory 
Labor.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
hearings  that  the  Employment  Subcommit- 
tee, under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  will  hold  In  the 
coming  months  on  the  Job  Impact  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

Today,  we  will  be  concerned  specifically 
with  the  current  unemployment  situation  In 
California  as  it  Is  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis.  Together,  we  will  try  to  answer  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  import&nce  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  particular  Importance  to 
Calif  omians. 

Is  California  going  to  experience  even  more 
intolerable  levels  of  unemployment  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  and.  If  so,  from  what 
causes? 

Which  industries  and  occupations  will  be 
hardest  hit,  and  for  how  long? 

Are  current  public  and  private  sector  re- 
sponses sufficient  to  deal  with  the  present 
7.3  percent  statewide  vmemployment  rate, 
let  alone  projected  increases  In  that  rate? 
Should  we  be  taking  steps  now  to  alter 
or  strengthen  existing  reeponses,  such  as 
manpower  training  and  retraining,  public 
service  employment,  extended  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  special  short  term  aid  to 
falling  businesses,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  fiscal,  employment,  construction,  and 
procurement  policies? 

Do  we  need  to  develop  wholly  new  mech- 
anisms in  order  to  better  predict,  and  to 
respond  to.  the  problems  raised  by  such  un- 
employment, and  if  so,  what  kinds  of 
mechanisms? 

These  are  difficult  questions,  and  the  an- 
swers will  not  come  easily.  But  these  are 
questions  which  I  believe  must  be  answered 
if  we  are  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  we  should  not 
limit  the  remedies  we  develop  to  Just  energy 
crisis-caused  unemployment — even  if  that 
term  could  be  defined  accurately.  Programs 
initiated  to  cope  with  unemployment  and 
develop  Jobs  should  not  disorimlnate  between 
the  former  employee  of  the  plastics  firm 
closed  down  for  want  of  new  petroleum  ma- 
terials and  the  former  defense  or  aerospace 
worker  out  or  work,  off  and  on,  for  the  last 
two  years. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  first  tesponslblUties  of 
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a  democrat!:  roclety  Is  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy — an  economy  which  will  pro- 
vide all  citizens  with  a  fair  opportunity  to 
find  work  and  earn  a  decent  living. 

Tlie  present  Administration  has  not  be- 
gun to  fulfil!  that  responsibility,  and,  in 
fact,  has  for  the  most  part,  ignored  it.  When 
this  Administration  took  office  in  January 
1969,  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
stood  at  only  3.4  percent.  By  December  1970, 
however — after  a  'utile  two-year  attempt  to 
control  inflation  by  deliberately  sacrificing 
Jobs— unemployment  stood  at  6.2  percent, 
with  5.1  million  Americans  cut  of  work. 

Now  the  energy  crisis  is  upon  us  and  it 
Is  my  feeling  that,  amidst  talk  of  projected 
shortages,  the  credibility  of  Industry  data, 
voluntary  conservation  and  now  voluntary 
rationing,  the  fundamental  problem  of  Jobs 
is  not  receiving  sufficient  attention.  National 
unemployment  took  ir-s  biggest  one  month 
jump  in  four  years  last  month  to  5.2  percent 
of  the  work  force. 

Right  now  some  4.7  million  Americans  are 
unemployed,  and  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  5  mllilou  mark  of  1970. 

And  new,  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
game,  w)  ich  tM3  Aclmiuistraitcn  has  played 
so  adroitly  In  the  past,  we  have  a  language 
game,  better  known  as  "if  the  definition 
doesn't  suit  you,  change  It."  I'm  sure  most 
economist-,  who  ere  accustomed  to  tislng 
the  term  "recession"  to  mean  two  subsequent 
quarters  of  no  economic  growth,  were  some- 
what surprised  when  Herbert  Stein,  chalr- 
n-an  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said  recently  that  this  definition 
was  simplistic,  and  that  two  straight  quar- 
ters cf  shrinkage  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
recession. 

After  all,  the  President  did  say.  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  address,  that  "there  will  not  be 
a  recession"  this  year.  He  should  have  said 
"another  rece.sslcn"  since  his  policies  brcught 
on  the  1970  recession.  Now,  he  seems  to  have 
found  the  perfect  anti-recession  measure — 
a  firm  voice,  a  fixed  stare,  and  executive  flat. 

1  guess  that,  despite  all  the  economists' 
predictions  to  the  contrary,  there  won't  be 
anothcT  cne-not  as  long  as  the  Adminis- 
tration redefines  the  word  recession  to  mean 
Bometl^in^  other  than  the  standard  historic 
tisage. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  most  economists 
that  we  are  heading  for  a  recesslcu.  and  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  4.7  million  peo- 
ple cut  cf  work.  4.7  million  people  approxi- 
mates the  entire  civilian  labor  force  of  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  being  out  of 
work  at  the  same  time.  Or,  if  one  could 
Imagine  the  approximate  total  civilian  labor 
force  of  Coloratdo,  Montana,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  Wyoming.  Alaska, 
Idaho,  and  Washington  being  unemployed 
at  the  same  time,  tl  en  cue  could  begm  to  ap- 
preciate the  dimension  of  the  problem  In 
terms  of  numbers  cf  ruined  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods, when  we  speak  of  a  national  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5J2  percent. 

These  numbers  represent  hundred  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  persorial  tragedies — some- 
tliing  this  Administration  has  ne\-er  seemed 
to  Uiiderstand.  The  h.ard  facts  are  that  these 
numbers  represent  human  beings,  and  that 
words,  such  as  "reocssion".  define  a  situa- 
tion which  bears  directly  upon  the  human 
condition  of  all  Americans. 

Here  in  California— 700.000  people  are  out 
of  work,  and  more  tivan  20.000  appllcante  for 
unemploymont  compensation  have  In  recent 
weeks  attributed  their  layoff  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

A  survey  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  devel- 
oped the  following  examples  of  present  and 
projected  hardship  resulting  from  the  energy 

crisis : 


The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  has  Implemented  a  mandatory  10  per- 
cent cutback  of  electricity  usage. 

The  State  Public  UtUltles  Commission  Is 
asking  for  a  15  percent  cutback  in  industrial 
electrical  usage. 

Urxemployment  in  heavily  industrialized 
Compton  is  up  from  9  jjercent  in  December 
to  12  percent  in  January. 

Attendance  at  some  of  southern  Califor- 
nia's top  tourist  attractions,  such  as  Marine- 
land  and  the  Queen  Mary,  are  off  40  to  50 
percent. 

Hotel/motel  and  related  tourist  businesses 
have  already  begun  to  suffer  around  the  state. 
In  the  Morro  Bay-Pismo  Beach  area,  btisi- 
ncss  is  off  as  much  as  25  percent.  In  San 
Luis  Obispo,  room-occupancy  figures  are 
down  10  to  20  percent.  In  San  Diego,  attend- 
ance Is  off  10  percent  or  more  at  the  Sa  i 
Diego  Zoo  and  Sea  World.  And  two  major 
conveutiotis  to  be  held  there  totaling  5,000 
to  6.000  delegates  have  been  cancelled  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis. 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  (PSA),  the 
state's  major  ccmmuter  airline,  has  already 
laid  oIT  500  workers  In  one  of  the  state's  larg- 
est energy-related  cutbacks.  Air  traffic  at 
Orange  County  Airport,  the  nation's  busiest 
in  the  number  of  t.ikeoffs  and  landings,  has 
dropped  off  by  10  to  15  percent. 

What  is  to  be  dene  to  mitigate  the  long- 
ra-.^ge  Impacts  of  these  cuts  en  the  men  and 
women  of  California  and  the  nation,  who 
must  have  Jobs  to  support  their  families  and 
themselves? 

The  President's  Council  of  Econcmlc  Ad- 
visors— these  paladins  cf  computer-assisted 
optimism— projects  only  a  one  percent  real 
growth  In  the  national  economy  fcr  the  en- 
tire year,  alrng  with  a  5.5-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Yet  we  knew  that  we  can  expect 
cu.-  lab~r  force  to  grow  by  2.4  percent  cr 
some  1.6  nilUi-n  workers,  in  1974. 

What  should  be  done? 

A  ma^or  difficulty  in  attempting  to  ansv.er 
this  question  is  cur  Ignorance. 

The  oil  Industry  supplies  most  of  our  in- 
formr.iion  concerning  domestic  fuel  res,  urres 
ar.d  production.  Currently,  there  Is  great 
skepticism  regarding  the  available  data,  and 
many  feel  that  Industry  figures  cannot  be  re- 
he  1  upon. 

S3  we  don't  really  know — and  we  must 
know — what  the  fuel  situation  is  today,  let 
alone  what  it  is  likely  to  be  la  the  months 
ahead. 

Moreover,  the  functioning  of  our  eco -omy. 
Itself,  is  not  understood  in  sufficient  de- 
tail for  us  to  know  precisely  what  im-^art  a 
shortfall  in  petroleum  resources  for  a  spe- 
cific industry  will  have  upon  Jobs  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  Arthur  D  Little  consulting  firm  did  do 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences such  a  shortfall  might  have  for  An 
Industry  that  ma  iufactures  plastic  parts 
from  a  substance  called  "feeder  stock",  a 
petroleum  by-product.  The  AD.  Little  study 
shows  that  a  15  percent  cutback  in  feeder- 
stock  to  this  cne  Industry — about  $7  billion 
i  1  am.ual  sales  nationally — would  result  In 
sliortagjo  and  ripplc-eSect  unemployment 
for  the  nation  ultimately  of  between  1.6 
and  1.8  million  workers,  with  a  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity of  more  than  $65  billion. 

I  am  not  surgesting  that  the  A.D.  Lit;i» 
study  is  the  lust  word.  Wliat  does  seem  clear 
to  me,  however,  is  that  the  lob  ini-act  of 
the  energy  problem  Is  poteutiaily  devastating 
to  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amerlc_i"s  and 
their  families. 

The  hearings  we  are  beglnnlns  tod;"iy  in 
Los  Angeles  will  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
threat  by  gathering  all  available  tnforma.ion, 
and  developing  proposals  for  coping  with  the 
situation,  as  It  exists  now,  and  as  it  may 
exist  m  the  not  too  distant  future. 


Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  one  major  step 
we  can  take  immediately  to  create  a  poten- 
tial of  one  million  Jobs  in  public  service 
and  Industry  to  forestall  the  recession  econ- 
omists are  warning  us  is  or.  the  way.  In 
1971 — when  unemployment  stood  at  6  per- 
cent — we  funded  a  *1  billion  PubUc  Service 
Employment  prot;ram.  The  job  opportuni- 
ties created  by  that  program  were  not  just 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Right  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
provided  many  aeroppace  workers  and  en- 
gineers with  the  opportunity  to  earn  and 
contri-jute  to  the  public  good,  despite  the 
fact  that  their  industry  was  su3ering  catas- 
trophic cutbacks.  A  year  ago,  at  the  height 
of  the  E.E.A.,  there  were  30,000  employed  in 
California  under  that  Act. 

Last  March,  I  introduced  legislation.  The 
Pub'ti:  Service  Employment  Act  of  1973  (S. 
7D3),  which  would  provide  for  a  conlinvung 
progrtni  of  public  service  employment,  and 
.  ou'.i  operate  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Vce  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Under  mv 
At.  1.15  mil.ion  fublic  service  Jobs  would 
bo  tre.ited. 

In  the  iuterlm.  however,  we  must  tike 
a^i.aatace  of  legislation  ena-ted  into  law 
this  past  December,  the  C;mprehen^i.e  Eui- 
ployuicnt  a:.d  Trai.iug  Act  of  1973.  legis- 
lation V.  ritten  by  this  committee.  Under  this 
Act,  i  fought  for  and  we  established.  In  law, 
an  "Or  en -ended'  auihoi.zation  of  ap,  rj- 
pri-tions  f^r  public  scr.  ice  employment  jobi 

I  pla.1  to  take  full  advantage  of  that 
"opea-e_Ldei"  authorisation  to  help  deal 
e;-ec,lvely  w.th  the  present  job  shortage.  I 
in.ead  to  propose,  along  with  Se-iator  Mon- 
dale. an  ame-.dment  to  the  Second  Supple- 
jv.entul  Appropriaticns  bUl  this  spriag,  to 
add  *1  billion  for  Public  Service  Employ- 
rui.it  jobo  under  title  I  of  the  new  Act. 
'i.hc-c  if.i.ds  wccJi  be  distributed  through- 
out ^iie  nation  for  public  service  cmploy- 
uie..l,  a,id  n.t  just  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
pi^yi-iaat — GVk  percent- — which  Ls  the  case 
u  .ctr  title  U  of  this  Act, 

'rh.s  SI  billion  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
$iit.  millioa  already  earmarked  and  in  the 
buiiiTCu  for  d.s'.ributioa  tmder  title  11,  The 
total  of  $1J25  billion  would  equal  the  amount 
:,pcn.  n  Fi  1973  under  the  Emergency  Era- 
pioyiiic-  .t  Act. 

I  or  Hscal  yoar  1975,  we  will  then  propose 
an  appropriation  of  $2  billion  for  this  Sinie 
purpo^ — la  addition  to  the  $350  millioa 
specJlcaUy  earmarked  under  title  II  for  6ia 
perc^i.t  unempioymoiit  areas. 

Theie  two  appropriations  would  provide 
EtL.7:ci3..t  ftmding  for  at)out  500,000  new 
p  bile  service  Jobs  acrois  the  nation  over 
the  nc.^t  year. 

Cur  plan  would  bring  about  a  6-fold  in- 
r:e.iee  in  the  83.500  public  service  Jobs  which 
the  .Administration  will  make  available  under 
the  new  program  enacted  last  December  28. 
There  are  signs  already  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  soon  itself  abandon  its  limit  on 
public     service     funding     of     $600     millioa 

t^r^•.•::n  es~ai  1975. 

Thl3  would  meati  many  more  Jobs  for  Vlct- 
r,ani  cr.\  veterans,  as  a  rrsv.lt  cf  an  amend- 
ment I  -^vrote  1  ilo  law.  For  them,  ttnemplcy- 
ni«-it  E'l-t  tip  one  full  print — a  20"  !n- 
crea'^e — last  moith,  and  the  rate  for  the 
un'ler-25  year  old  veteran  exploded  3  full 
ry,".tr— from  7,5  to  10.6% 

C.tr  C-Tort  to  obtain  there  fxicd-;  v.il!  be 
.%  b'piv-lsai  o..e.  Senator  Jac:b  J.^vlts  of 
Kc.v  T  rk.  the  rankn^  Reptiblican  on  the 
L^b  r  Committee  a"d  a  leader  in  the  public 
ETvice  employment  fleH  who  la-t  week  In- 
tro Iv-*-!  hi?  own  M  bi^l'on  txo  year  PS  E. 
bill,  has  1  'dlcated  h's  asrrcement  with  the 
Immedl.ito  appropriations  approach  I  am 
proDoslng. 

V.'e  .  csd  not  raise  taxes  to  find  the  funds 
for  the^e  public  service  Jobs.  First,  the  J3.S 
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billion  spent  over  the  next  year  or  so  would 
result  In  savings  In  welfare  payments  and 
unemployment  Insurance  and  Increased  tax 
revenues  of  about  $1.44  billion.  In  addition,  It 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Economic  Committee  that  for  every 
1">  pr.biic  service  Jobs  created.  4  private  sec- 
trr  jobs  will  be  created  Immediately  and 
that  eventually,  over  the  ne.xt  18  to  24 
n.onths.  another  6  will  be  generated  from 
the  GN'P  Increase  resulting  from  those  14 
jobs 

Thus,  we  can  create  1  million  new  Jobs  In 
the  public  and  private  sectors  with  an  in- 
vestment of  $2.2  bUUon. 

The  remaining  »2  2  billion  could  come  out 
of  the  "faf  In  the  $30  billion  authorized 
fcr  maintaining  some  2.000  U.S.  military 
bases  and  installations  in  aboi't  30  foreign 
countrir.'  Many  of  tliese  bases  are  over- 
sized and  obsolete.  The  United  States  has 
more  than  600.000  troops  abroad,  more  than 
half  of  them  in  Europe. 

These  kinds  of  military  spending  cuts 
would  Improve  our  balance  of  payments — 
a  significant  factor  In  causing  the  Interna- 
tlon.ll  instability  of  the  dollar  Thev  also 
would  create  more  civilian  Jobs  here  at 
domestic  military  bases  to  supnort  standby 
troops  here  Instead  of  abroad.  Right  now, 
we  pay  150.000  foreign  civilians  to  work  at 
our  overseas  bases.  As  we  reduce  our  oversesis 
troops  and  bring  them  home,  we  can  bring 
a  lot  of  those  civilian  Jobs  home  too. 

California,  alone,  received  $217  million  of 
the  first  $1.2  billion  allocated  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  a  year 
ago— at  the  height  of  the  E.E.A.  funding- 
some  20,000  Callfornlacs  held  lobs  under  the 
E.E.A. 

But  creating  Jobs  for  government  services, 
for  police  and  Are  departments,  for  schools 
and  health  services,  for  park  ar.d  road  main- 
tenance, for  nursing  home  assLnance  and  all 
the  other  services  necessary  for  ensuring  a 
high  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  Is  not 
the  whole  answer  to  our  current  problem. 

We  must  also  explore  ways  in  which  we 
can  make  the  private  economy  work  more 
effectively  for  the  nation  &s  a  whole. 

California — a  state  where  the  economy  has 
contributed  much  to  the  space  and  defense 
effort*  of  this  nation — knows  well  how  ef- 
fectively private  enterprise  can  be  put  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

Another  way  to  deal  with  energy  crisis 
unemployment  could  be  through  the  bill, 
S.  2809,  which  Senator  Mondale  and  Sen- 
ator Hart  Introduced  in  December,  designed 
to  prevent  economically  unjustified  plant 
cl06m?;s.  The  bUl  offers  many  novel  ap- 
proaches which  deserve  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. I  feel  we  must  take  appropriate 
steps  to  eliminate  the  enormous  disruption 
in  the  lives  of  workers,  and  their  families, 
victimized  by  unexpected  shutdowns  of  bus- 
inees  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  putting  private  sector  Jobs 
to  work  for  the  nation,  we  must  rapidly  ex- 
pand our  investment  in  areas  that  provide 
Jobs  while  conserving  fuel  resources  and  pre- 
serrtng  the  environment.  Such  areas  Include 
maas  transit  equipment  and  facilities,  the 
construction  of  antl-poUutlon  facilities,  and 
programs  to  ensure  orderly  growth  in  our 
countryside  and  physical  regrcwih  in  our 
cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
a-i  Aei:  as  absolutely  necessary,  to  put  the 
entire  American  work  force  to  work  on  the 
n\imerous  tasks  which  must  be  carried  out 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  environment  and 
our  standard  of  llring — through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Industiy,  l*bor.  local  and  national 
government,  citizen  groups,  and  economic 
ezpen«. 

Tnere  an  other  Bt«pa  we  ahould  be  Uk- 


Ing  now  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  to  contain  the  rampaging 
Inflation  which  by  the  end  of  last  year  cost 
the  average  American  wage-earner  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  buy  the  same  food  he 
bought  a  year  before  for  a  dollar. 

First,  steps  should  be  taken  to  freeze  fuel 
prices,  and  those  fuel  prices  that  are  found 
to  be  excessive  and  not  directly  related  to  oil 
price  Increases  imposed  by  Middle  East  oil 
producers  should  be  rolled  back.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Mondale,  has  been 
a  leader  In  the  fight  fcr  legislation  to  bring 
this  about. 

Second,  steps  must  be  taken  to  curb  the 
poteiiiially  inflationary  profits  being  accrued 
by  the  oil  Industry.  An  excess  or  windfall 
profits  tax  on  the  oil  industry  Is  one  possible 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Third,  and  related  to  the  problem  of  ex- 
cess profits  taxes,  is  tte  problem  of  how  we 
can  Insure  that  industry  reinvests  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  profltB  in  expanding  capac- 
ity and  new  technology,  so  that  the  national 
goal  of  energy  self-suiaciency  becomes  a  real- 
ity for  the  not  too  distant  future,  rather  than 
a  far  off  dream. 

Fourth,  this  country  must  re-evaluate  its 
priorities.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the 
enormous  national  deljt,  we  must  get  a  grip 
on  defen.^e  spending,  once  and  for  all.  De- 
fen.se  spending — especially  the  ,S30  billion 
spent  overseas — is  the  biggest  drain  on  our 
economy  in  the  federal  budget,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  Inflationary.  It  also  adversely 
affects  our  balance  of  payments. 

Fifth,  is  the  need  for  tax  reform.  Our  loop- 
hole-ridden tax  system  clearly  has  an  efl'ect 
on  our  economy  and  employment,  which  I  do 
not  believe  has  ever  been  thoroughly  under- 
s-ood  or  accepted.  More  Importantly,  it  is 
simply  inequitable.  Our  society  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  a  worker  is  going  to  get  a  fair 
share,  but  far  too  many  workers  are  Just  not 
getting  it  under  the  present  tax  system. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  Joined  with  Senator 
Kennedy  in  taking  two  simple  steps  toward 
tax  reform.  First,  the  Senate  voted  to  Increase 
the  income  tax  personal  deduction  from 
$750  to  $850.  Second,  we  adjusted  the  mini- 
mum tax  to  plug  loopholes  to  raise  $860  mil- 
lion in  revenues  from  the  very,  very  wealthy. 
The  measures  failed,  but  we  are  going  to 
press  for  substantial  reforms  this  year,  and 
I  think  there's  a  good  chance  for  some  action 
on  the  Senate  side. 

Sixth,  we  must  remedy  the  inexcusably  low 
pay  that  literally  millions  of  workers  are  re- 
ceiving with  the  present  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour.  Aside  from  being  substan- 
tially below  the  federal  defined  poverty  level, 
this  wage  is  simply  creating  "slave  labor." 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
last  week  reported  out  another  minimum 
wage  bill — to  raise  the  minimum  to  $2.20. 
We  must  enact  this  bill  over  another  veto,  if 
necessary. 

These  hearings,  then,  will  explore  what  is 
known  about  the  unemployment  problem, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  leaim  more  and  to 
develop  workable  solutions  to  meet  it. 

We  are  privileged  today  to  have  at  this 
hearing,  representatives  of  many  of  these 
sectors  of  our  society  Involved  with  these 
complex  determinations  and  decisions. 

I  am  especially  honored  to  welcome,  as  our 
first  wltne.ss,  the  distlrgulshed  Mayor  of  I.os 
Angeles,  the  Honorable  TTiomas  Bradley. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angelei  Times,  Feb.  15,  1974) 
About  500,000  New  Public  Service  Jobs  Fore- 
srEN — Cranston  Pbbdicts  Creation  With- 
in 2  Teass  as  Means  of  Combating  Grow- 
ing Joblessness 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 
The  creation  of  500,000  new  public  service 
Jobs   within   two   years   was   predicted   here 


Thursday  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (I>-Calif.) 
as  a  means  of  averting  a  growing  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

In  California  alone,  layoffs  have  reached 
3,000  a  week  because  of  the  energy  crLsis,  a 
top  state  official  has  estimated. 

Cranston  made  his  prediction  while  con- 
ducting a  hearing  here  of  a  Senate  Labor 
Committee  subcommittee  looking  into  the 
energy  crisis  impact  on  unemployment. 

Most  of  those  testifying  supported  the  pro- 
posal for  public  service  Jobs  along  with  others 
aimed  at  curbing  the  growing  unemployment 
rate. 

The  estimate  of  3,000  Job  losses  a  week  In 
California  was  made  in  Sacramento  by 
Dwight  Geduldig,  director  of  the  California 
Employment  Development  Depanment. 

By  July  1,  he  said,  fuel-related  job  losses 
could  hit  100,000.  When  asked  how  long  the 
layoffs  will  continue,  ha  replied,  "When  are 
we  going  to  get  some  oil?" 

Similar  reports  of  growing  Joblessness  have 
come  from  most  other  states,  and  proposals 
to  deal  with  the  problem  were  heard  here 
before  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Cran- 
ston, with  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Miun  ) 
assisting. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  agreed  with  Los 
Angeles  County  Labor  Federation  Secretary 
Slgmund  Arywitz  that  the  nation  "is  on  a 
collision  course  with  economic  disaster." 

Cranston  said  present  law  permits  crea- 
tion of  public  service  Jobs,  and  he  will  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  appropriate  the  $3  billion 
it  will  take  to  finance  a  giant  Job  program 
under  which  the  federal  government  finances 
jobs  set  up  by  local-level  governments. 

The  first  $1  billion  should  come  up  as  an 
emergency  fund  appropriation  in  April  or 
May,  he  said,  with  another  $2  billion  to  be 
made  part  of  the  regular  federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1975,  due  on  the  Senate  floor  by  July. 

The  Administration,  he  said,  Is  so  far  lim- 
iting its  support  to  a  plan  which  would 
create  about  83,500  JobB  at  a  cost  of  $600 
million,  but  he  said  there  are  indications 
from  the  White  House  that  Mr.  Nixon  may 
soon  support  a  substantial  Increase  In  that 
plan. 

Cranston  said  he  bellaves  his  proposal  will 
be  approved  by  Congress. 

Cranston  contended  the  $3  billion  needed 
to  finance  the  creation  of  500,000  jobs  could 
be  done  without  a  tax  hike  because  cuts  in 
welfare  and  unemployment  compensation 
payments  and  Increased  tax  revenues  from 
the  newly  employed  would  be  worth  $1.4 
billion  to  the  government.  The  rest,  he 
maintained,  would  come  from  what  he  called 
the  "fat"  in  the  $30  billion  authorized  for 
maintaining  2,000  U.S.  military  bases  and 
installations  In  about  30  foreign  countries. 

Both  he  and  Mondale  said  it  is  "disgrace- 
ful" for  the  Adminlstxatlon  to  continue 
closing  military  bases  In  this  country,  in- 
cluding Ft.  MacArthur  here,  while  making 
no  significant  cutbacks  in  U.S.  military  bases 
abroad. 

Cranston  said  the  $2,2  billion  needed  to 
provide  the  funds  for  new  public  service  Jobs 
could  come  by  cutbacks  In  U.S.  military 
operations  abroad,  "many  of  which  are  over- 
sized and  obsolete." 

Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  warned  of 
"ma.ssive  unemployment"  in  this  area,  and 
"dramatic  increases"  in  the  welfare  rolls 
unless  action  is  taken  to  offset  the  Impact 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

Arywitz  said  Nixon  Administration  policies 
ranging  from  encouragement  of  high  interest 
rates  to  the  "mindles*  refusal  to  spend 
money  allocated  by  Congress"  helped  bring 
about  the  pre.sent  threat  to  the  nation's 
economy. 

John  F.  Hennlng,  head  of  the  California 
State  APL-CIO,  said  there  are  already  700,000 
Californlans    actively    seeking    work,    and 
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called  that  level  of  unemployment  "intoler- 
able." 

He  called  for  an  end  to  wage  controls  and 
high  interest  rate  policies,  imposition  of  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  all  Industries,  regula- 
tion of  the  oU  Industry  as  a  public  utility, 
liberalization  of  Jobless  benefits  and  new 
financing  for  public  service  Jobs. 

Major  Tom  Bradley  outlined  the  problems 
facing  Los  Angeles,  and  urged  Increases  in 
small  business  loans  and  Jobless  benefits; 
new  funding  for  Jobs  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas;  Increased  Job-training  pro- 
grams, and  creation  of  a  "Joint  Economic 
Revltallzatlon  Board  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia" to  help  the  area  deal  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:52  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway). 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill,  S.  2589, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  to 
the  bill  (3.  2589)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
reducing  petroleum  consumption,  and 
assuring  the  continuation  of  vital  public 
services  In  the  event  of  emergency  fuel  short- 
ages or  severe  dislocations  in  the  Nation's 
fuel  distribution  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  conference  report, 
until  4  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from 
V Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  communication  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  relative  to  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  from  the  time  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  designated  by  the  Vice  President, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  to  deUver  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  in  the  Senate.  This  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  Senate  since  a 
resolution  was  adopt^'d  by  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1901. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  discharging 
that  assignment.  However,  during  the 
Senate  recess  for  the  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington birthday  holidays,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  de- 
liver an  address  there  at  ceremonies 
sponsored  by  the  Sertoma  Club,  honor- 
ing America,  the  day  being  designated 
as  Honor  America  Day. 

So  I  felt  it  was  my  responsibility,  along 
with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  Members  of  the 
House  delegation,  to  be  on  hand  to  ex- 
tend a  cordial  welcome  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  visiting 
Alabama  for  the  second  time  during 
his  tenure  as  President. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  majority  leader  to  get  someone  else 
to  fill  this  assignment,  and  he  did  call 
on  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  to  dehver  Washington's 
FareweU  Address,  which  he  did  in  his  in- 
imitable style. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  President  was  extencied  a  warm, 
southern  welcome  as  he  came  to  Hunts- 
ville and  as  he  came  to  Alabama.  A  tre- 
mendous crowd  assembled  along  the 
route  from  the  airport  to  the  park  where 
the  President  spoke.  There  were  no  dis- 
cordant voices  heard  In  the  tremendous 
throng. 

The  President  made  an  outstanding 
speech  on  the  subject  of  "What  Is  Right 
With  America,"  and  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived most  enthusiastically  by  all  those 
present.  He  was  welcomed  to  Alabama  by 
our  distinguished  Governor,  the  Honor- 
able George  C.  Wallace,  who  appeared 
on  the  platform  and  who  introduced  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  in 
Alabama  toward  the  Pre.":ldent  of  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  this  good 
will  was  manifested  on  that  occasion  as 
the  crowd,  which  was  variously  estimated 
at  anywhere  from  25.000  to  50,000,  as- 
sembled for  the  puipose  of  greeting  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So,  certainly  speaking  for  the  people  of 
Alabama,  we  were  dehghted  to  ha\e 
President  Nixon  come  to  Alabama.  He  is 
always  welcome  there.  We  invite  him  to 
come  back  any  Ume  that  he  is  able  to  do 
so  with  the  schedule  that  he  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  explanation 
becau.se  I  see  no  reference  to  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday,  the 


statement  being  made  merely  that  Mr. 
Hughes  deUvered  the  address  in  heu  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  wished  to 
make  an  explanation  of  his  absence  from 
the  Senate  on  that  occasion  and  to  ex- 
plain why  he  was  not  here  to  carry  out 
the  assignment  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  him. 

Mi-.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  As  usual, 
he  rc^e  to  the  occasion  and  did  what 
he  thought  was  proper  for  his  State  and 
the  Nation.  I  know  he  would  like  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  dehvering  the  ad- 
dress, but  he  forewent  that  privilege  so 
he  could  supply  a  proper  reception  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
resi?ect  htm  for  that. 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  iS.  2589)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  and 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
contingency  plans  for  reducing  petro- 
leum consumption,  and  asserting  the 
continuation  of  vital  public  services  in 
the  event  of  emergency  fuel  shortages 
or  severe  dislocations  in  the  Nation's 
fuel  distribution  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
soon  be  voting  once  again  on  still  an- 
other version  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
This  most  recent  version  of  S.  2589  con- 
tains necirly  all  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
older  conference  report  plus  additional 
infli-mitie?. 

If  you  desire  to  help  perpetuate  the 
energy  crisis  and  with  it  unemployment, 
a  decline  in  the  gross  national  product, 
and  predictably  related  outcomes.  I 
would  urge  you  to  vote  against  recom- 
mittal and  for  passage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  help 
overcome  the  fuels  shortage,  increase 
domestic  supplies,  decrease  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  costly  and  insecure  foreign  oil 
imports,  keep  American  businesses  oper- 
ating and  the  labor  force  employed,  you 
could  help  make  it  happen  by  voting  for 
recommittal  and  against  passage. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  congres- 
sional demagogueiy  regarding  the  en- 
ergy ciisis  and  to  start  voting  for  meas- 
lu-es  to  increase  energj-  supplies. 

Arizona  has  no  oil  production.  Arizo- 
nans  need  to  look  to  out-of-State 
sources  for  their  oil  and  gas  needs.  In 
order  to  help  them,  rather  than  hurt 
them,  meet  their  energj*  needs.  I  am 
voting  for  recommittal. 

The  Washington  Post  agreed  with  this 
position  In  an  editorial  of  February  11. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  o'-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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On.  PalCES  AND   CONTHOLS 

For  one  narrow  category  of  American  oQ 
prrduction,  a  price  roll-back  makes  sense.  A 
l.tnlt  needs  to  be  set  on  the  oil  that  la  not 
cxirrently  controlled  at  all.  Btjt  It  Is  dlsln- 
(renuouA  for  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wasb.) 
ij  suggest  that  this  kind  of  roll-back  would 
result  tn  large  reductions  in  gasoline  prices 
I.:r  consumers.  The  dispute  revolves  around 
a  provision  l:i  the  Energy  Emergency  Bill, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  conference 
c  jinmlttce  but  still  faces  a  sharp  challenge 
from  the  oil  state  delegations  tn  both  houses 
c  f  Congress.  The  first  question  Is  whether 
Congress  ought  to  legislate  oil  price  ceilings 
at  all,  and  the  second  is  where  to  fix  them. 

L/Cgislatlng  fixed  ceilings,  and  trying  to 
wr.te  prices  Into  lav.-,  is  always  a  bad  idea. 
It  is  particularly  dangerous  when  applied 
10  a  commodity  like  oil,  the  future  prices  of 
which  are  very  difficult  to  predict  precisely. 
Co!igress  Js.  of  course,  thrashing  about  In 
frustration  as  It  tries  to  And  some  way  to 
e.Kpress  its  constituents'  wrath  over  gasoline 
costs.  So  far  none  of  the  various  proposals 
to  attack  excess  profits  or  to  set  prices  has 
given  any  hope  of  working  effectively.  But 
there  ts  one  thing  that  Congress  could  do 
immediately.  It  could  extend  the  price  con- 
trols to  cover  all  of  our  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion, not  just  part  of  it.  That  would  compel 
the  administration  to  set  a  top  price  for  the 
oil  that,  under  the  present  exemptions,  is 
now  selling  for  abcut  $10  a  barrel.  The 
Energy  Emergency  Bill  woud  let  the  Presi- 
dent put  the  celling  as  high  as  (7.09,  which 
is  Just  about  the  right  range  under  present 
circumstances.  But  circumstances  change 
quickly,  as  we  have  all  seen,  and  Congress 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  the  figure  flexible. 

About  one-fourth  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tl(Ma  la  now  exempt  from  conlTols.  The  ad- 
ministration took  the  controls  off  oil  from 
new  wells  to  stimulate  drilling,  and  Con- 
gress exempted  small  wells.  The  rest  of  our 
domestic  production  is  controlled  at  (5.25  a 
barrel.  Domestic  production  Is  two-thirds  of 
the  oil  that  we  are  now  consuming.  The 
country  Imports  the  other  third,  and  the 
world  price  for  crude  oil  Is  now  around  $10 
a  barrel. 

The  trouble  with  the  present  very  high, 
uncontrolled  prices  is  that  they  are  inducing 
more  expensive  production  than  we  are  likely 
to  need.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  thought  In 
midst  of  the  present  shortage.  But  It  Is  Im- 
portant not  to  let  the  shortage  chase  us  Into 
extremely  coetly  petroleum  ventures  that  re- 
quire $10  a  barrel  to  be  viable.  Most  evidence 
suggests  that  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
probably  In  the  right  range  wben  it  says 
that,  over  the  next  several  years,  the  price  oX 
crude  oil  In  the  United  States  will  come  to 
rest  at  about  $7.  Since  the  administration 
Itself  assumes  that  the  country  does  not  need 
more  expensive  oU.  it  Is  hard  to  see  any  rea- 
son to  Induce  production  baaed  on  higher 
prices.  It  Is  not  only  the  producers  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  qiiestlon.  If  very  high  prices 
become  established  In  praictLcc,  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Indu.'^try  adapts  to  tliem, 
it  can  be  expected  to  tise  its  very  conislderable 
political  Influence  to  protect  them. 

The  chief  reason  for  expecting  a  price  of 
$7  a  barrel  ts  tba;t  large  new  sources  of  oil 
become  profitable  at  that  figure.  Shale  ex- 
traction Is  one  example,  and  coal  liquification 
is  possibly  another.  A  number  of  economists 
also  believe  that,  at  that  same  price,  con- 
ventional drllUng  and  the  present  methods 
of  recovery  may  give  w>  enough  oil  to  meet 
our  nattonal  requirements. 

Both  tbc  petroleum  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment often  spcAk  as  though,  except  for 
oT-^hore  drilltng,  oor  dooiestlc  production  has 
a  rigid  physical  limit  and  Is  now  irrevocably 
declining.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  oil  drawn 
frum  a  well  depends  on  the  price  for  which 


that  oil  can  be  sold.  If  the  oil  is  forced  up 
the  vrell  by  the  pressxire  of  gas  or  water 
trapped  underground,  producing  it  is  com- 
paratively cheap.  But  in  time  the  pressure 
vrtll  fall,  and  then  recovery  begins  to  get  ex- 
pensive. At  that  point  tt  becomes  necessary 
to  pump  the  oil  up.  In  tbne,  again,  the  pump 
no  longer  reaches  the  oU.  Then  recovery  be- 
comes still  more  expensive,  and  perhaps  the 
producer  has  to  pump  water  or  gas  down  to 
force  the  oil  up.  Or  perha{)s  he  Just  closes  the 
well  as  csJinusted.  In  this  country  wells  have 
typically  been  shut  down  with  two-thirds  of 
the  ell  still  in  the  reserve  that  it  has  tapped. 
But  at  present  prices  it  will  t)ecome  profitable 
to  get  many  of  these  wells  back  into  produc- 
tiun.  It  will  aLso  be  vorth  sinking  wells 
deeper  in  the  old  fields. 

The  administration  is  letting  crude  oil 
prices  rLce  in  order  to  induce  more  produc- 
tion. It  Is  letting  retaU  prices  rise  to  dls- 
courcige  consumption.  But  both  of  these 
processes  take  time.  Bringing  in  new  wells 
and  reviving  old  ones  will  take  months  and 
years.  For  the  consxunor,  it  will  be  a  slow 
process  of  switching  to  mere  elficlent  ca*3 
and  appliances.  Insulating  houses  and  re- 
organizing patterns  of  commuting.  To  keep 
the  shortages  in  hand  during  this  time  of  ad- 
justment, the  country  will  require  gasoline 
rationing.  While  some  parts  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Bill  can  better  be  deferred,  the 
section  providing  the  authority  for  ration- 
ing  needs   to   be   enacted   itntnediately. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  reasons  wtiy  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Let  me  refer  to  rome  of  the  testimony 
given  during  the  hearings  held  recently, 
on  February  13  and  14,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  C.  John  Miller,  president  of  the 
Independent  Producers  Association  of 
America,  made  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  the  impact  on  gasoline 
prices: 

The  answer  is  so  near  nothing  that  It 
would  be  less  than  a  cent  a  gallon.  We 
have  made  calculations  on  the  basis  of  rolling 
it  back  to  tlie  $5.25  Senator  Jackson's  bill 
proposed  and  then  the  President  had  to  come 
to  ti:e  Congress,  I  belle»e,  and  try  to  go  back 
to  the  $7.09.  Now  that  rollback  would  equate 
to  about  $4.26  a  barrel  on  roughly  2',i  million 
barrels,  and  mixing  that  across  the  entire 
stream  of  use  of  about  18  million  barrels  a 
day  I  think  we  will  come  out  to  something 
In  the  general  ranjje  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

In  further  testimony,  on  the  question 
of  the  impact  on  operations  and  futui'e 
supply,  Mr.  Miller  had  this  to  say: 

Less  domestic  crude  oil  would  be  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  price  rollback  because 
the  independents  would  not  be  able  to  fi- 
nance the  greatly  increased  exploration  ac- 
tivity which  is  required  If  we  are  to  attain  an 
acceptable  level  of  energy  se'.f-suflSciency. 

In  fact,  a  price  rollback  hurts  the  inde- 
pendent producer  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  major  oil  company.  This  is  so 
because  independents  drill  80  percent  of  the 
stripper  wells. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
impact  on  opcratioas  and  future  sup- 
ply, Mr.  A.  V.  Jones,  Jr..  president  of  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Ai^sociatlon,  had 
this  comment: 

We  have  experienced  since  the  prices  have 
gone  up  recently  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
every  service  that  we  use.  Our  service  and 
supply  people  were  discounting  that  $10 
oil,  they  said  it  la  going  to  be  here.  If  wo  get 


a  rollback  in  that  ell  it  is  going  tc  shut  the 
thing  down  Just  as  quick  as  it  turned  it  on. 

Mr.  C.  John  Miller,  president  of  the 
Independent  Producers  Associ-.tion  of 
America,  had  this  to  say  on  the  sume 
subject: 

We  had  a  rig  count  up  to  1440  during  iiie 
month  of  December  and  it  is  now  softened 
to  1350,  and  this  indecision,  this  continual 
sniping  that  Is  coming  into  the  industry 
Is  making  many  of  the  people  reconsider  the 
plans  that  they  had  made:  and  we  can  ciie 
instances,  specb'ics  across  the  country  m 
every  oU-producing  area  operators  have  come 
back  into  business,  where  they  have  leased 
lands,  started  to  rework  old  wells  and  putting 
together  new  drilling  rigs,  and  these  things 
will  come  to  a  screeching  halt  if  we  have 
this  roll-back,  not  out  of  spite,  but  out 
of  the  fact  there  will  not  be  the  dollars  to 
do  the  Job. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  incen- 
tives under  the  present  price  structure, 
Mr.  A.  V.  Jones,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Association, 
stated: 

There  is  a  lot  of  oil.  as  I  say  in  my  state- 
ment, I  am  saying  tens  of  thousands  and 
possibly  as  high  as  50  to  100  thousands  of 
these  wells  that  have  Just  been  abandoned 
in  the  country  because  they  weren't  eco- 
nomical. We  can  bring  this  type  of  oil  on 
immediately,  and  this  oil  would  be  avail- 
able to  us  at  a  price  lower  than  the  world 
price  Is  at  this  time.  That  is  one  thing  we 
would  like  to  see  possibly  in  this  bill  that 
exempted  the  stripper  well.  We  think  these 
service  wells  that  are  Involved  in  the  water 
fiood  exploration  and  everything  should  be 
included  as  part  of  the  well.  They  are  costly 
to  maintain,  and  shotild  serve  as  much  as 
the  producing  well  in  establishing  a  stripper 
well. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  is  involved  as  far  as  a  price  roUback 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  time  be 
taken  out  of  both  sides. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a>k  the  Republican  leader  if  I  might  have 
a  few  minut«s  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
te  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  like 
m.ost  of  us  I  spent  the  pest  8  or  9  days 
in  my  home  State,  trayeling  around  the 
State  and  trying  to  sense  what  is  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  unique  State. 
It  is  the  second  fastest  growing  State 
in  the  Nation  in  population,  and  because 
of  that  and  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
energy  people  back  here,  thie  southern 
part  of  my  State  is  in  very  bad  c<Midl- 
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tlon  relative  to  fuel,  while  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  which  Is  a  heavily 
tourist  occupied  section  in  the  summer, 
is  not  having  any  particular  trouble  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  grown  about  14 
percent  since  1971,  and  yet  the  energy 
people  have  based  our  allocations  on 
1971.  and  have  allowed  us  83  percent  of 
that  period.  This  is  not  sufficient,  and  in 
spite  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  in 
Congress,  and  by  the  Governor,  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere. 

So  the  issue  that  is  predominantly  on 
the  minds  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  Ari- 
zona is  fuel.  They  could  not  care  less 
about  the  energy  bill  that  we  have  been 
debating  about  for  the  last  3  months;  in 
fact,  I  think  we  have  passed  nine  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  legislation,  and  if  we 
forget  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  which  has 
been  on  our  minds  for  many  years,  or 
the  opening  of  the  Elk  Hills  Resen^e  in 
northern  California,  I  cannot  recall  one 
single  piece  of  legislation  passed  by  this 
body  or  the  other  that  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  one  American  motorist  to  buy  1 
more  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  this 
afternoon  an  energj'  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  do  anything  for  the 
American  people,  unless  you  want  to 
count  placing  more  regulations  on  the 
business  of  selling  petroleum  from 
wholesale  to  retail,  or  placing  more  em- 
phasis on  making  it  impossible  for  oil 
companies  to  operate  and  service  sta- 
tions to  operate.  Unless  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  make  it  impossible  to  attract 
money  to  drill  wells  for  oil  and  gas,  or  to 
do  private  research  in  the  fields  of  new 
energy,  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
should  be  recommitted  but  it  should 
never  see  the  light  of  day  again. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  in- 
terested In  what  we  are  voting  on  this 
afternoon,  because  it  does  not  do  one 
single  thing  for  the  man  who  is  out  of 
gas.  I  happen  to  be  In  that  category  right 
now.  My  gas  station  that  I  do  bushiess 
with  will  not  have  gasoline  until  March 
1.  This  Is  only  a  5-mlle  walk,  so  I  do  not 
mind  that,  but  I  enjoy  riding  once  in  a 
while,  just  as  every  American  does. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  us,  in  my  opinion.  We  are  told  by 
the  knowledgeable  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York 
that  if  we  depend  on  petroleum  to  solve 
our  energy  needs.  If  we  do  not  develop 
any  new  sources  of  petroleum  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  gohig  to  cost  $1,350  triUion 
to  get  this  country  in  a  self-sufficient 
position  once  again.  I  am  told  bv  men 
for  whom  I  have  respect  and  upon  whose 
judgment  I  rely  that  we  need  eight  re- 
fineries this  afternoon— not  10  or  15  or 
20  years  from  now,  but  right  now.  It 
seems  that  we  have  a  lot  of  ci-ude  oil  in 
this  country,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  change  It  into  the  other  forms 
of  fuel  that  we  need. 

I  think  what  this  body  should  be  doing, 
instead  of  trying  to  fhid  out  what  Is 
wrong  with  large  oU  corporations  and 
small  oil  companies,  Is  to  start  enticing 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  have  money— 


which  means  individuals,  companies,  and 
corporations — into  drilling  wells  for  oil 
and  for  gas.  We  have  practically  done 
away  with  the  depletion  allowance  that 
we  used  to  use  to  get  people  to  find  fuel 
for  us,  and  instead,  for  over  40  years  a 
man  who  has  been  interested  in  produc- 
ing petroleum  for  this  country  has  been 
looked  on  as  some  kind  of  a  crook. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  say  to  American 
businessmen,  "Look,  if  you  have  got  the 
money  to  go  out  and  risk  drilling  a  well, 
we  are  willing  as  a  Government  to  see  to 
it  that  you  have  some  return  in  the  form 
of  tax  reduction  in  the  event  that  you 
come  up  with  an  empty  hole." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  things 
that  we  are  short  of  in  this  country,  that 
we  have  not  been  addressing  ourselves 
to.  When  I  visited  Iran  last  December,  I 
went  out  to  visit  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  they  were  loading  tankers. 

The  smallest  tanker  in  that  30-ship 
service  station,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
was  about  a  100.000-ton  tanker,  and  the 
biggest  one  ran  around  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  one 
place  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  that  can  handle 
a  tanker  of  that  sizi\  There  were  13  of 
those  ships  being  loaced,  with  52  waiting 
in  line,  as  we  waited  a  day  to  get  filled  up 
ourselves.  On  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
there  is  one  loading  dock  that  will  handle 
two  500.000-ton  tankers.  We  have  no 
place  in  the  United  States  that  will  han- 
dle tankers  of  that  size,  and  no  longer  do 
we  build  or  even  handle  small  tankers. 

I  can  remember  back  in  the  1950's,  I 
think  it  was  1955,  when  I  commissioned 
the  U.S.S.  Hassayampa,  a  tanker  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  of  35,000  tons.  I  will  never  for- 
get it;  I  stood  on  the  bridge  of  that  ship 
and  I  thought,  nothing  will  ever  be  built 
that  is  any  bigger  than  this.  But  that  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  by  the  present  stand- 
ards of  oil  producers.  Is  a  very,  very  small 
ship.  But  that  is  about  the  maximum  size 
of  tanker  that  we  can  handle  easily  in 
this  country. 

So  when  we  get  to  the  question  of 
getting  oil  off  the  ships  that  are  sailing 
to  this  countr>',  we  have  to  spend  money. 
I  do  not  believe  in  spending  Federal 
money  to  solve  problems  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  spending  of  private  money, 
but  we  have  to  make  it  interesting,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  that  is  going  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  produce  more  fuel,  gasolhie,  JP-1 
and  PJ-4  for  the  jet  aircraft  and  for 
private  aviation,  and  for  all  the  other 
uses  we  put  fuel  to  In  this  countrj'.  Not 
one  thing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
conference  committee,  I  certainly  shall 
vote  for  that,  and  I  shall  offer  my  hope 
at  that  time  that  it  be  forgotten  and  that 
we  never  see  it  on  this  floor  again,  but 
instead  that  the  committee  get  to  work 
and  write  some  legislation  that  will  en- 
able Americans,  In  very  short  order,  to 
purchase  fuel  for  the  engines  that  they 
need  to  run  the  wheels  of  this  country. 
If  that  hope  falls,  then  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
vote  against  final  passage,  because  this 


piece  of  legislation  is  not — I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  is  not— in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  completely 
phony,  and  I  think  the  American  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  just  what  it 
contains.  If  it  unfortunately  passes,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  President 
would  not  sign  it  into  law;  it  is  that  bad. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  co.m- 
mend  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
very  logical  statement.  We  talk  about 
lov.er  costs  without  even  preparing  our- 
selves for  self-sufficiency.  In  fact,  what 
this  bill  would  accomplish  is  ver>'  much 
against  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
Some  countries  can  transport  oil  across 
the  waters  for  half  of  what  it  is  now 
costing  us.  because — as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  illustrated — we  do  not  have 
the  facilities  to  handle  the  supertankers 
now  in  use  around  the  world. 

This  situation  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  still  many  object  to  construc- 
tion of  modem  faciUties.  and  to  other 
steps  so  essential  to  lowering  the  cost  of 
fuel  in  this  country.  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  colleague  very  highly  for 
his  commendable  statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hath.away).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
made  a  number  of  statements  on  which 
I  should  like  to  comment. 

For  example,  he  stated  that  this 
measure — 

Wm  save  consumers  $20  million  a  day  in 
cheaper  fuel  costs  and  will  still  allow  the  oil 
companies  financial  returns  sufflclent  to  fi- 
nance new  Investment  and  enjoy  reasonable 
profits. 

I  think  that  this  figure  is  misleading. 
There  is  no  justification  for  it.  The  figure 
given  by  the  FEO  is  that,  if  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  receive  all  the 
benefits  from  the  rollback  in  that  20  per- 
cent, or  actually  18  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  oil  in  this  coimtry,  when 
they  purchase  a  gallon  of  gasoUne  they 
will  receive  1,4  cents  in  savings,  or  14 
cents  on  a  10-gallon  purchase. 

That  14  cents  Is  a  very  small  invest- 
ment with  the  assurance  that  we  will 
have  an  ongoing  program  to  find  addi- 
tional supplies  of  oil  and  gas  and  energy 
in  this  country.  i 

We  had  a  distinguished  Harvard  pro-  | 
fcssor  testify  before  tlie  committee. 
Later,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  pointed  out  that 
in  his  estimation,  about  $2  billion  in  sav- 
ings could  be  realized,  instead  of  the  $7.3 
billion  as  staled  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Then  he  pointed  out  that 
the  $2  billion  in  higher  costs  that  exists 
with  the  free  market  operating  today, 
compared  to  the  problems  of  the  short- 
ages we  now  have  of  2  million  barrels 
per  day,  with  the  multiplier  elTect  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  Gross  National 
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Product  of  $50  billion  IT  that  $2  billion 
had  not  been  Invested. 

I  think  that  the  small  investmait  each 
individaal  would  make  in  the  14  cents 
saving  on  10  gallons  ot  gasoline,  with 
the  assarance  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
energy  eventually  in  this  country,  Is  cer- 
tamly  worth  tlie  small  investment. 

But  this  particular  proposal  locks  in 
the  sliortages  and  will  assure  this  Nation 
that  we  will  have  shortages  in  the  future 
rather  tluui  self-sufSciency. 

This  measure  also  will  preclude  many 
companies  from  entering  into  efforts  to 
bring  en  alternative  fuels.  I  had  infor- 
mation  from  Amoco  to  the  effeet  that 
they  would  not  themselves  be  engaging 
in  the  effort  to  extract  oil  from  shale, 
and  also  that  they  would  reduce  their  in- 
vestment in  drin^  projects  for  1974  by 
one- third,  or  $200  aiUllon. 

■nien  I  have  some  notes  from  Mr. 
Clyde  Wheeler,  of  Sunoco,  because  I 
asked  him  what  does  it  cost  to  extract 
oil  from  tar  sands — and  they  are  the  only 
company  I  beUeve  doing  this  in  Canada 
with  the  Athabaska  tar  sands.  The  cost 
of  50,000  barrels  of  anticipated  produc- 
tion per  day  from  the  tar  sands  in  Utah, 
Cahfomia,  and  Texas,  would  be  $8  a  bar- 
rel. With  production  of  250.000  barrels  a 
day,  it  would  cost  $12  per  barrel  and  to 
up  that  to  bOOjaWi  barrels  per  day,  the 
estimated  cost  per  barrel  would  be  $20. 
So  we  can  see  ttiat  the  opportunity  to 
bring  on  attemative  fuels,  which  are 
greiuly  needed,  would  not  exist  if  this 
raDbaek  takes  place. 

Also  the  distinguished  chairman  said 
that  this — 

Glvee  Mr.  Nixon  the  authl:^ity  In  ^)eciaJ 
eaaes  to  Lncrea**  the  price  to  $7.08  a  barrel. 

I  beheve  that  this  is  the  only  legisla- 
tion providing  price  controls  that  would 
restfict  the  amount  of  the  increase,  and 
this  restricts  it  to  35  percent. 

Then  there  is  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  that  must  be  followed,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. So  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
or  very  difficult  at  best  for  the  President 
to  provide  this  increase. 

If  Jus  were  such  good  legisIaticMi,  and 
this  is  the  way  to  handle  the  problems  of 
increased  prices,  and  also  to  deal  with 
the  need  for  additional  reserves  of  energy 
in  this  country,  why  did  we  not  use  the 
same  procedure  when  we  had  a  300-per- 
cent Increase  in  the  price  of  wheat? 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  wheat-pro- 
ducing State.  I  do  not  believe  the  wheat 
producers  anticipated  the  price  wou'd  go 
up  as  high  as  it  did  but,  nonetheless,  it 
reflected  the  total  demand  placed  on 
wheat  in  this  country. 

If  this  were  such  a  good  idea,  then  why, 
when  we  were  plagued  with  rising  prices 
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In  plywood,  did  not  the  dlsttngiiished 
Senator  see  fit  to  have  this  kind  of  con- 
trol written  into  the  law,  in  legal  cement, 
on  timber,  and  also  placed  chi  the  prod- 
ucts from  timber  such  as  pljrwood.  I  do 
not  think  this  would  work  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  I  know  that  it  would  not.  I  also 
know  it  would  not  bring  on  additional 
supplies  of  timber  to  Increase  the  output 
of  plywood  and  decrease  the  price  of 
plywood,  which  has  been  reduced  in  the 
past  several  months. 

The  distinguished  Senator  also  men- 
tioned that — 

Prices  beyond  J7  a  barrel  actu«13y  lead  t-o 
less  production  sjid  are  counterppcductive. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  price  t^ill  be  $7  or  that 
it  will  be  pegged  and  fixed  at  $5.25.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  producing  companies  are 
going  to  decrease  their  drilling  opera- 
tions by  one-third  to  one-half  in  1974 
if  this  proposal  should  become  the  law. 

Senator  Jackson  also  said  on  the  floor 
that— 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
new  wildcat  acreage,  the  present  price  struc- 
ture does  the  opposite.  It  encourages  drilling 
of  new  wells  on  old  reservoirs  that  are  al- 
ready In  production. 

Well,  it  is  very  obvious  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  drilling  business,  when 
the  price  of  oil  was  stagnant  and  flat  for 
some  15  years,  that  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  dropped  off  in  lfi71  to  one-half  the 
rate  from  1956  and  this  drop  was  more 
or  less  on  a  continual  basis. 

Then  in  1973,  tlie  price  increases  have 
increased  rather  drastically,  or  signifi- 
cantly at  least,  the  number  of  wells  that 
were  drilled. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  drilling  of  wild- 
cat wells  that  is  important,  because  when 
one  wildcat  well  is  successful  it  is  then 
important  to  develop  that  field  so  that  it 
brings  on  all  the  potential  production  In 
the  field.  Under  the  present  laws  that 
exist — the  present  regulations — and  the 
law  on  stripper  wells,  it  permits  an  in- 
centive in  the  free  market  for  new  oil 
and  ako  for  stripper  oil.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  stimulate  drilling  for  develop- 
mental wells  as  well  as  for  wildcat  wells. 

I  should  Uke  to  r«raind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wa.shington  that 
in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  increase  in 
production,  it  is  equally  important  to 
bring  on  developmental  wells  as  well  as 
to  bring  on  tlie  wildcat  wells. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  O.  Frederick,  the  editor  of  Drill- 
hig  magazine,  and  he  has  a  study  which 
.'hows  that  the  anticipated  drilling  in 
1974  shows  exploi-atory  locations  are  up 
33  percent  from  a  year  ago.  This  refers 
to  the  wildcat  wells.  The  developmental 
wells  are,  fortunately,  up  25  percent. 


The  PRESIEHNG  OFFICER.   The   10 

minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  another  5  minutes' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  rfeased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frwn  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter,  Mr.  Frederick,  editor  of  Drilling 
magazine,  says: 

CXir  study  demonstrate!  conclusively  that 
Improved  prices  for  crude,  products,  and 
natural  gas  are  generatiag  the  oU  and  gas 
eiploration  they  were  designed  to  generate. 

We  have  already  seen  retardation  of  oU 
and  gas  exploration  by  artificially  depressed 
prices.  A  price  rollback  threatens  to  return 
us  to  those  unhappy  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  and  letters 
and  a  report  from  Dr.  Thomas  Stauffer, 
of  Harvard  University,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoejx, 
as  follows: 

The  WEixjBm  Pttblication, 
Dallaa,  Tex.,  February  15,  1974. 
Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 
Senate  Office  Building,       j 
Washington,  B.C.  \ 

Deah  Senator  Baetlett:  In  view  of  the 
Impending  vote  on  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  and  the  price  rollback  It  Uicorporates, 
you  will  be  interested  In  this  preliminary 
proof  of  an  article  on  whldh  we  are  ciirrently 
working. 

Our  study  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
Improved  prices  for  crutfe,  products,  and 
natural  gas  are  generating  the  oU  and  gas 
exploration  they  were  designed  to  generate. 

We  have  already  seen  retardation  of  oU 
and  gas  exploration  by  artlflclally  depressed 
prices.  A  price  roUback  tlxreatens  to  rettmi 
us  to  tboee  unhappy  days. 

Please  use  this  material  however  you  8«* 
fit. 

SlBcerely, 

RC»EBT  O.  FREDEaiCK, 

Editor. 

Some   Notts 
Exploratory     locations     now     holding    or 
awaiting  rigs  In  the  U.S.  are  up  33  percent 
from  a  year  ago. 

Development  locations  on  "active"  and 
"pending"  lists  are  up  35  percent. 

Total  locations  at  which  woi*  Is  In  prog- 
ress or  scheduled  are  running  2  percent 
higher  than  at  the  like  period  of  1973. 

New  locations  staked  dtirlng  the  flrst  five 
weeks  of  1974  In  the  reasonably  typical  State 
of  CaUfomla  were  up  95  percent  from  the 
opening  weeka  of  1»73. 

Botarj'  rigs  running  are  up  12.6  percent. 

And  suppliers  are  scrambling  to  flU  back- 
logs of  orders  that  would  put  more  rigs  to 
work  on  more  wildcat  and  field  wellsltes. 
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Locations  holding  or  awaiting  rigs 
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i  Not  available. 

Harvard  UjrivBBsrrT. 

C?BNTER  FOR  MlDDLB  EASTKHN  STTTMES, 

CambriA^,  Mass.,  FtXmiary  4,  1974 
Hon.  Hknkt  jAcxaoiT, 

Committee  oti  interior  and  /Tutelar  Affairs, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dbae  Sinatok  Jackson  :  I  hope  that  I  may 
submit  this  following  additional  material, 
which  ampllfLes  some  of  the  diacusslon  from 
the  hearings  on  February  2nd  dealing  with 
the  economic  Impact  ot  blghar  oil  prices. 

It  had  been  observed  that  the  economic 
costs  ot  not  getting  oil  probably  tar  exceed 
any  extra  price  burdeuB  Involved  in  stimu- 
lating higher  levels  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. The  impact  of  higher  prices  was  esti- 
mated to  be  between  one  and  th*«*  cento 
per  gallon,  or  between  $1.4  oud  (4.3  billion 
dollars  per  year. 

The  cost  of  "no  oil"  Is  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  However,  the  economic  cost  of  the 
current  oil  embargo  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  cost  of  not  gcttiag  oiL  A  Imb  at  two 
million  barrels  per  day  translates  into  $60 
billion  or  more  per  year,  excluding  the  some 
54  billion  which  we  are  donating  to  Israel  in 
this   fiscal    year.    Thus    the   total   costs    and 
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losses  associated  with  the  embazco  ("bo"  oil) 
axe  vastly  greater  tban  those  Uavolved  result- 
ing tram  higher  oil  prices. 

These  calculations  are  necessarily  highly 
appraxin:iate.  Yet  they  do  suffice  to  iUustrat* 
the  tact  that  the  tw«  eSects  can  difier  by 
a  factor  of  ten-to-one,  which  siiggests  two 
policy  thrusts.  First,  our  aSorts  should  be 
focused  upon  expediting  or  conipelluo^  a 
setUciuent  in  the  Ukidle  East  aud  restoiiug 
the  flow  ot  oil  to  the  United  States.  Secoiul, 
we  must  know  more  about  the  interaction 
between  oil  supply  and  prices  before  curbing 
domestic  prices  when  domestic  supply  is  so 
necessary. 

Indeed,  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  resumption 
of  normal  flovre  ot  oil  Itself  shoiUd  greatly 
dampen  oil  prices  both  here  and  abroad, 
since  panic  bidding  for  tight  supplies  of  non- 
Arab  oil  would  cease.  The  current  '•spot" 
prices  of  crude  oH  often  are  double  the  etjul- 
librlum  "OPBC-cartrt"  price  and  th\»  are 
entirely  aruaclal.  More  than  any  other  aoeaa- 
iire,  a  setllentent  In  tha  Middle  £ast  aloiM 
would  both  reduce  prices  and  restore  Jobs. 

The  estimated  econoniic  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent oil  embargo  is  based  upon  calculr.tiona 
froni   the    National    Petroleum   Council    and 


is  consistent  with  others  developed  by  Ch.-ise 
Econometrics.  Both  Involve  an  energy  mn!tl- 
pller  which  Increases  as  the  shortage  deepens. 
Both  caK-ulatlons  err  «»n  the  optimistic  side 
because  both  trnplleitlr  presume  an  omni- 
scient and  hrper-efflctent  allocatloB  sy^-.em 
for  oil  in  which  no  bottlenecks  occur. 

That  te  obTiously  quite  unrealistic  :..id 
when  shortages  accumulate  to  any  ore  In- 
dnatry  or  compan*.  a  fiurther  multiplier — the 
'  supermul'iplier  —  IS  mvcked,  which  further 
coB»pound8  the  economic  losses.  If  any  one 
pl«uat  or  iiHlustry  is  affected  mor»  than  pro- 
portlonatery.  Its  svippllers  and  Its  customers 
arc  sUso  a^Tected  disproportionate  It.  Thus, 
tha  estimates  of  the  KPC  really  reflect  the 
best  case,  rather  thain  tbe  aoore  dlsxxal  "prob- 
able" or  "vorst  '  cases.  Hence,  altowing  for 
the  "botttenecX  eBci'V  aiid  shonages  oi  sut>- 
stitvte  tvwls.  we  might  suggest  that  a  mere 
p^a«sible  a^ure  is  peroapa  ■iisiO  biUton. 

On  the  oiher  hand,  higlier  prlcaa  as  such 
do  not  ui\ol\e  a  direct  ccottoouc  burden 
xipon  tbe  eooaoiay  bir.  instead  uivolve  pri- 
marily the  trsuisfer  oX  money  from  one 
potket  to  another  within  our  economy. 
Whereas  the  lack  of  oil  creates  ^-enulne  un- 
employment,      higher      prices      redistribute 
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money.  Thus  the  "multiplier"  effect  for  In- 
creases In  domestic  prices  (as  distinct  from 
Increases  In  real  costs)  Is  in  fact  less  than 
one. 

First  of  all,  between  one-eighth  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  increased  priced  accrues  to  the 
royalty  owners,  rot  to  the  oil  companies,  and 
thus  Is  collected  in  part  by  State  govern- 
ments or  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Then,  be- 
tween 24  and  about  38% — say,  on  balance, 
one-third — of  the  remaining  amount  is  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
form  of  Incremental  income  taxes.  Thus 
about  half  is  left  at  the  disposition  of  the 
producing  ccHnpanles.  to  be  reinvested  and/ 
cr  disbursed  aa  additional  dividends. 

One  can  object  to  this  form  of  redistri- 
bution. Including  higher  taxes,  on  grounds 
ot  equity.  But  one  must  also  know  how  much 
more  output  of  oil  might  ensue,  and  then 
draw  a  balance.  The  short-run  appeal  of 
controlled,  lower  prices  might  be  meretri- 
cious and  must  be  weighed  Judiciously 
against  the  medium  and  longer-run  burden 
of  sustained  shortages  of  domestic  energy. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  disingenuous,  if 
not  deceptively  misleading  to  focus  on  prices 
rather  than  supply.  Presently,  Americans  are 
being  forced  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price  in 
terms  of  loot  Jobs,  reduced  Income,  and 
growing  tnconvenience  for  laclc  of  oil — a  cost 
far  greater  than  any  burden  of  higher  prices 
charged  for  domestic  supplies.  Such  higher 
prices.  If  successful  in  creating  new  supplies 
to  offset  imported  oU,  provide  cheap  ms\jr- 
ance  indeed  against  a  perpetuation  of  our 
present  Middle  Eastern  policy. 

Americans  collectively  would  be  much 
better  off  If  Middle  Eastern  oil  were  to  flow 
to  us  once  more,  bringing  the  collateral  ben- 
efit of  lower  prices.  However,  as  a  second- 
beat  solution,  we  are  still  somewhat  better 
off — m  the  sense  of  losing  less — if  we  pay  the 
hopefully  modest  extra  prices  necessary  to 
produce  more  domestic  oil  la  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Arab  supplies  denied  to  us 
through  our  own  foreign  policies. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Stauffer. 

Hasvakd   Untversttt, 

Center  roa  Middle  Eastesn  Studies, 

Cambridge.  Mast.,  February  4,  1974. 
Senator  Plotd  Haskzix, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Haskell:  During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  20th  of  December,  you  inquired 
whether  a  lack  of  world-wide  refining  ca- 
pacity wa«  a  factor  In  the  shortage  of  oil 
In  the  United  States. 

The  attached  table,  based  upon  1972  data, 
reveals  that  there  was  indeed  sufficient  sur- 
pltis  refining  «4?aclty  in  Canada,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  Western  Europe  to  more  than 
cover  th«  total  needs  of  the  U.S.  for  refined 
product*.  Although  it  might  weU  b^  desirable 
to  have  more  capacity  located  within  our 
own  territories,  we  nonetheless  could  have 
obtained  adequate  supplies  this  year — except 
for  poeslble,  occasloaal  localized  dlstribu- 
Uonal  difflculties — If  it  had  not  been  for  our 
Involvement  in  the  Middle  East  war  last  Oc- 
tober. 

Idtck  of  domestic  refineries  is  not  the  root 
of  today'*  shortages  of  gasoline  or  residual 
oil.  Updated  flgvires  might  Indicate  that  the 
sufficiency  margin  may  have  narrowed  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  leaving  us  now  propor- 
tionately more  dependent  upon  refined 
products  o«t  of  Europe.  If  so,  that  fact  only 
hlghll^ts  the  risks  and  costs  of  our  diplo- 
matic ls<daUon  since  October  of  last  year, 
since  the  Europeans,  too,  had  embargoed  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Thomas  Brt/ivrrzR. 


REFINING  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  (1972) 


Refioing  Consump- 
capacity  tion 


Refining 
tMlance 


United  States 13,  #50  15,980 

Canada l.fso  1,665 

Caribbean 4,p20  'UigS 

Subtotal 19,820  18,840 

Western  Europe 17,140  14  205 

Middle  East 2, 115  1,145 

Japan 4,*10  4,800 

World  (excluding  bloc 

states) 49,875  44,705 


0.842 
1.051 
3.448 


1.025 

1.207 

2.109 

.919 


1.116 


Source:  British  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltl  "Statistical  Review  of  the 
World  Oillndustry" (1972).  j 

EcoKOMC  Cost  of  U.  S.  Cbvoe  On,  Peoduction 

(By  Thomas  R   Staufler,  SPE-AIME, 

Harvard  0.) 

INTKODtJCTlON 

The  cost  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  figured 
Importantly  lu  discussions  of  U.  S.  energy 
policy  since  the  mid-1950s.  The  paper  will 
focus  upon  measuring  tha  economic  costs  of 
domestic  oil  vs  Imported  oil  and  relating  the 
size  of  that  domestic  supply  to  alternative 
income  tp.x  systems. 

In  Part  One  we  shall  estimate  the  economic 
costs  of  finding  and  producing  U.S.  crude  oU 
for  the  base  year  1965,  excluding  any  trans- 
fer payments  such  as  royalties  or  lease  bon- 
uses and  omitting  all  Uicome  tax  effects, 
whether  liabilities  or  oiTsets.  Tills  calculation 
evaluates  the  economic  resources  that  were 
consumed  in  producing  thst  oil  supply,  which 
th»n  becomes  the  point  of  reference  for  ex- 
amining the  eJfects  of  tax  preferences,  im- 
port restrictions,  or  other  policy  instruments. 

In  Part  Two  the  economic  cost  of  Imports 
Is  derived  by  correcting  the  price  of  imported 
oU  for  two  significant  externalities — the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  Impact  and  the  economic 
risk  borne  implicitly  by  the  consumer  of  oil 
Imported  from  Insecure  sources.  The  "dollar 
drain"  generated  by  incremental  oU  Imports 
is  measured,  and  a  scarcity  premium,  or  im- 
plicit devaluation,  is  assigned  to  the  U.  S. 
dollar,  reflecting  the  fact  that  a  dollar  paid 
abroad  is  more  costly  to  the  U.  S.  economy 
than  one  paid  domestically.  This  is  a  device 
long  used  in  project  evaluation  In  underde- 
veloped countries  whoso  currencies  were 
officially  overvalued. 

The  security  premium  or  risk  premium  is 
approximated  as  the  cost  of  maintaining 
crude  oil  inventories  or  security  stockpiles 
large  enough  to  bridge  "probable"  interrup- 
tions in  Imported  supply.  Buch  a  measure,  if 
deemed  adequate,  would  render  imported  oil 
equivalent  to  domestic  oil,  and  the  inventory 
cost  thus  reflects  the  hi*len  differences  in 
"value".  Comparison  of  the  economic  costs 
of  imports  and  domestic  supply,  as  appropri- 
ated derived,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Im- 
ports were  probably  more  coetly  than  domes- 
tic oil,  even  though  prices  of  Imports  were 
lesB. 

T;ie  role  of  income  tax  policy  in  fostering 
domestic  production  is  trented  in  Part  Three. 
For  a  given  price  level,  the  effect  of  different 
tax  regimes  upon  supply  is  determined,  con- 
sidering (1)  elimination  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance;  (2)  capitalizing  of  in- 
tangible drilling  costs;  (3)  capitalizing  of  dry 
holes;  and  (4)  combinatipns  of  these.  The 
U.S.  domestic  crude  oil  sopply  l£  shown  to 
be  extremely  sensitive  to  tax  Incentives, 
wlience  it  is  finally  concluded  in  Part  Four 
that  the  mandatory  restrictions  on  imports, 
even  though  far  from  optimally  designed,  im- 
plied no  significant  net  coat  to  U.  8.  economy 
and  that  the  tax  environment  was  Indispens- 
able In  facilitating  this  balance. 


part   one — ECONOMIC   COSTB   OF   CHtTDE   OIL 
PRODUCTION' 

The  price  of  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following 
separate  components:  resource  costs,  tax  ef- 
fects,  and  transfer  payments.  In  this  section 
we  shall  focus  upon  resource  or  economic 
costs  exclusively.  Tax  effects  will  be  reserved 
for  Part  Three:  and  transfer  payments- 
royalties,  lease  bonuses,  and  severance  taxes- 
are  omitted  completely.  Even  though  royal- 
ties and  lease  bonuses  are  to  Individual  oil 
producers  very  real  expenditures,  they  do 
not  represent  the  utilization  or  consumption 
of  economic  resources  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  economy.  Instead,  they  are 
pure  transfer  paj-ments,  involving  the  ex- 
change only  of  financial  claims,  as  distinct 
from  economic  resources  such  as  labor  or 
equipment. 

FINDING    COSTS 

The  "costs"  of  finding  oil  are  customarUy 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  expenditure  In- 
curred per  barrel  of  recoverable  reserves  dis- 
covered. Because  a  barrel  of  reserves  Is  re- 
covered only  over  a  protracted  period  of  time, 
to  determine  the  economic  discovery  cost  per 
barrel  produced,  the  finding  outlay  mtist  be 
distributed  over  that  future  period. 

To  Illustrate  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
penditure per  barrel  discovered  and  the  dis- 
covery cost  per  barrel  as  produced,  let  us 
assume  that  10  million  bbl  Is  discovered  in 
a  given  year  and  produced  at  a  constant 
ra',  of  1  million  bbl/year  for  the  next  10 
years.  If  the  exploration  outlay  was  $1  mil- 
lion, the  expenditure  per  barrel  of  reserves 
Is  only  lot.  However,  If  we  take  a  16-percent 
cost  of  capital  and  spread  the  exploration 
outlay  over  the  future  stream  of  production, 
each  barrel  must  bear  an  exploration  "cost" 
of  19.9c',  almost  twice  the  figure  derived 
from  the  conventional  engineering  definition 
of  discovery  expenditures  per  barrel  of 
reserves. 

More  generally,  the  relationship  between 
the  expenditure  per  barrel  of  reserves  and 
the  economic  discovery  cost  depends  upon 
the  following  physical  and  economic  param- 
eters: 

1.  Discount  rate  (opportunity  cost  of 
capital). 

2.  Reservoir  production  time  pattern  (de- 
cline rate) . 

3.  Well  lifetime. 

4.  Time  lag  between  discovery  and  ex- 
ploitation. For  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
factors,  see  Appendices  A  and  B. 

For  the  values  of  the  parameters  u.sed 
in  this  study  (see  Appendices  A  and  B),  the 
economic  cost  la  3.82  times  the  expenditure 
per  barrel  of  reserves  discovered.  Thus,  an 
outlay  of  32c  per  barrel  of  reserves  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  economic  cost  of  $1.22/bbl  a3 
produced. 

To  estimate  the  average  economic  finding 
cost  for  U.  8.  crude  oil  in  the  early  1960's 
we  have  used  data  developed  by  Poster  Asso- 
ciates.^ (Although  there  Is  aome  Imprecision 
Inherent  in  their  allocation  of  dryhole  expen- 
ditures, It  does  not  materially  affect  these 
results.) 

Expendlttires  per  barrel  of  recoverable  re- 
serves discovered  are  given  In  the  first  column 
below:  . 

•From  annuity  tables,  19£3<  must  be  re- 
covered each  year  for  10  years  to  yield  » 
15-percent  rat©  of  return  on  an  Initial  In- 
ve.stment  of  $1. 

Footnotes  at  end  oX  artlclt. 
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Outlays  lor 
reserves 


Econom.c 
cost 


ExjilOfation  dry  holes $0.16  JO.  61 

Gfc3l3;ical  and  geophysical .16  .61 

Total .32  1.22 


Whereas  the  engineering  "finding  cost"  is 
Z".  bbl,  the  eccncnil-  flndlnj  cost  -allowing 
f  jr  the  delay  Isetween  exploration  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  reserves  and  con- 
fiderlng  the  time  required  to  produce  the 
rcervolr — Is  $1.22/bbl  (  =3.82  x  $0.32) .  Lea.-Je 
rentals  and  acqul.«itlon  expenditures  are 
transfer  payments  and  are  excluded  here. 
Later,  when  we  cor.sider  after-tax  corporate 
costs  we  shall  use  a  discount  rate  of  12  per- 
cent and  also  include  lease  costs.  If  we  use  a 
lower  opportunity  cost  of  capital-  8  percent 
instead  of  12  percent — the  economic  finding 
ccst  drops  to  84c,  bbl,  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  Since  the  lower  figure  of  8  percent  Is 
more  compatible  with  the  disccunt  rates  or- 
dinarily used  to  evaluate  public  sector  ex- 
penditure programs,  such  as  those  of  the 
TVA,  we  suggest  that  the  average  economic 
finding  ccst  might  be  about  80c,  bib. 

We  mu£t  Interpret  this  $1.22  ae  a  nation- 
wide "average"  value.  Since  we  are  interested 
In  an  estimate  of  the  natlorml  economic  cost, 
and  since  all  oil  that  Is  discovered  must  bear 
the  costs  of  all  exploratory  effort  within  the 
continental  a^^a  and  adjacent  waters,  wheth- 
er successfiil  or  not,  such  an  average  figure 
for  the  U.S.  Is  appropriate  In  this  special  case. 
Dry  holes  are  a  necessaj-y  and  inevitable  ad- 
junct to  the  process  of  finding  oU.  and  It 
would  be  Incorrect  to  Include  only  that  ex- 
ploration expenditure  that  is  explicitly  iden- 
tified with  successful  oU  plays. 

nevKLOPMENT    COSTS 

Under  this  heading  we  liy-lude  the  costs  of 
drllltng  ard  eompletlngr  producing  wells  and 
equipping  the  lease,  consistent  with  the  def- 
initions used  In  the  Joint  Association  Sur- 
Teys.5  The  e.xpenditure  for  drilling  and  com- 
pleting a  given  well  depends  upon  both  the 

depth  to  which  It  Is  drilled  and  the  area 

offshore,  onshore,  in  a  mangrove  s^.vamp.  etc. 
The  development  cost  t)ome  by  the  oil  pro- 
duced from  a  well  depends  also  upon  the 
flow  of  the  well  and  the  decline  rate  of  the 
reservoir. 

For  the  types  of  input  data  used  to  cal- 
culate development  costs,  and  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mathematical  model  used  to  esti- 
mate the  development  cost  per  barrel  of  pro- 
duction, see  Appendix  C. 

WELL    COSTS 

The  average  expenditures  for  drilling  and 
completing  producing  oil  wells  as  a  func- 
tion of  depth  are  surveyed  each  year  and 
published  In  the  Joint  Association  Surveys. 
These  costs  remained  remarkably  coa.<;tant 
until  about  1968,  since  technological  prog- 
ress essentially  offset  inflation.  This  source 
provided  the  data  on  tlie  average  total  ex- 
penditures for  producing  well  drUled  to  the 
median  depth  in  each  of  the  five  well-depth 
classes  into  which  U.S.  producUon  was 
divided:  0  to  2,000  ft,  2,000  to  4,000  ft  4  000 
to  6.000  ft,  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  and  8,000  ft  and 
deeper. 

LEASE   EQUIPliENT  COSTS 

Leoso  equipment  expenditures  can  vary 
wiaely,  depending  upon  location,  the  tvpe 
Of  reservoir  drive,  crude  treating  require- 
ments, or  .salt-water  prrductlcn.  V/e  hnve 
approximated  the  outlays  for  lease  equipment 
at  30  percent  of  the  total  well  cost,  ba.sed 
upon  the  average  relationship  between  ex- 
penditures for  producing  wells  and  costs  of 
equipping  leases"  as  reported  by  the  Joint 
Association  Survey.'.  •=  The  resulting  capital 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


outlays  per  annual  barrel  of  production  are 
given  in  Table  1  for  the  range  of  depths  and 
w:ll  fiv^w  rates. 

EKSrKVOIR     DECLIKB     KATE    AUD     WmX     LUglLMX 

Since  the  flow  rate  fPom  a  well  decreases 
with  time,  reflecting  the  gradual  exhaustion 
cf  the  rc^ervcir's  drive  energy.  It  is  necessary 
t:)  include  an  estimate  of  an  aggregate  reser- 
ve,r  dc:ll:iG  rate  and  the  well  lifetime  To 
f-ctermi  e  ii!ternally  consistent  measures  rr 
the  aggregate  reservoir  decline  rat*  and  ttM 
".iverare  •  well  lifetime.  U.-o  'ets  cf  evidence 
V.  :r;  a--alyzed: 

1  Data  en  the  rate  at  which  wells  are 
r.;j.T,::d:ned.  as  cmnpared  w.'.h  the  total  st.-^ck 
cf  rr-ducinc  wellF  ' 

2.  The  nationwide,  average  reserve-to-pro- 
tl'-i-.i'.n  r.^t;o  iR  Pi.  which  is  a  function  of 
the  well  lifetime,  the  reservoir  decline  rate, 
and  the  piwit  ht?tory  of  drllli-g  a"ti"it-  B  -h' 
the  R  P  ratio  and  the  well  afcand^nmert 
rates  are  empirically  obser\ablc,  and  Appen- 
dix A  describes  how  that  Infcmation'^^a-s 
used  to  derive  estimates  for  t»!c  decline  r-»e 
and  well  llfetinie — neither  ef  which  is  di- 
rectly observable.  Using  the  methodologv  de- 
veloped In  Appendix  A.  we  have  estimated  f^e 
reservoir  decline  rate  "S"  as  5  p<?rcent  year 
and  the  efiective,  a-erage  wr?n  Hfet'mc.  T. 
at  30  years. 

(It  is  Important  to  n'-te  t'-at  the  decline 
mte  Is  ''enificantly  l.>«;s  than  the  reriprccal 
--•i  V.\e  R  P  ratio.  u=e  cf  whk-h  to  estlm.ite  ".5" 
proves  to  be  quite  Incorrect.  It  has  been 
arruod  t'-at  the  de.-Ilne  rate  eqiinis  8  per- 
cent, for  example.  If  the  HP  ratio  is  12  1 
Aoncndix  A  s>^owb  that  this  simple  cmpu- 
tation  o-/entates  the  eoui^alent  average  de- 
cline rate.  More  penerally.  the  econom*c  life- 
time of  a  wen  fcs  determined  bv  the  time  at 
which  the  net  wellhead  revenue,  after  de- 
ducting royalties  and  severance  tax»s.  Hret 
er;iiclr-.  the  variable  operation  cost,'.  An  eff^^rt 
was  ma.de  to  use  Uus  more  accurate  meaffnr" 
of  T,  allowing  it  to  vary  with  the  depth  and 
How  rate  of  each  weU,  but  trial  runs  sug- 
gested that  this  scarcely  aflected  tlie  final 
results,  so  that  the  much" greater  mathemati- 
cal comijlexity  was  not  justified.) 

TABLE    l.-OirriAYS    FOR    DRILUriG    A.'iD    COMPLETING 
PROD'JCIN'G  Wn.LS 

lOollars  per  barrel  p»r  year) 


Well  now 
rat< 

!>epfh  diss  (twt) 

(barrels 

Oto 

ismxr, 

4,«00to 

6,000  to 

8,00»- 

pet  day) 

2,000 
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1.01 

1.57 
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OPl-ORTrNITT    COST    OP    CfPTTAL 

A  figure  of  12  percent  was  buUt  into  the 
fiJiancial  and  economic  calculaUons  as  de- 
tailed In  Appendix  C.  This  ^Mxe  is  consistent 
with  the  average  rate  of  return  for  Integrated 
oU  companies  or  with  the  corrected  rate  of 
return  for  domestlcaUy  baaed  crude  oil  pro- 
ducing compaiiles.  (For  a  critique  of  meas- 
urements cf  oil  Industry  rates  of  return,  see 
Ref.  8.)  A  figure  of  12  percent,  however' is 
rather  high  for  a  social  opportunity  cos:  of 
capital,  and  it  Is  much  higher  than  the  dis- 
count rate  ordtnarlly  used  in  eraluatlng  proj- 
ects in  the  public  sector.  Au  alternative  value 
tor  the  ecoaMBic  finding  cost,  based  upon  a 
discount  rate  of  8  percent,  was  given  above, 
but  the  economic  coet  of  domestic  crude  oU 
cannot  be  compared  directly  with  pubitc- 
aector  projects,  such  as  hydropower  from  the 


TVA,  OT-  nu:aear  power,  without  careful  veri- 
fication that  the  appropriate  discou-ic  rate* 
have  been  used. 

Using  the  above  data  o-  the  out'.avs  for 
wells  of  dL'^erent  depths  plus  dirr.ed  esu- 
mates  of  reaenoir  declme  rates  .aid  reUted 
paramete.-s,  it  U  poosiaie  lo  compute  ;Le 
capital  cost  per  oarrel  of  pro..ucticjn.  iFor  ihe 
methodologj,  see  Appendix  C:  a;id  for  the  re- 
sulting capital  charge — including  a  12  per- 
cent return  on  capi-al,  but  excluding  any 
•^'<-es — see  Table  3.)  A  distmct  capital  cow 
per  barrel  is  determined  for  each  combination 
of  weU  depth  and  average  flow  rate.  sUice 
both  variaales  affect  the  unit  cost  of  each 
barrel  produced. 

UFTIK6    COSTS 

Tlie  variable  oierating  co  1=  or  lifting  costs 
(VOC  s)  alro  depend  upon  a  number  of  ahvsl- 
cal  and  locatlonal  fac.ors.  and  are  mari.ediy 
p-TecfKl  by  secondary-recovcrv  or  pressiire- 
maintrnruice  operation.-!  Tn  this  study,  we 
h...ve  asEumed  more  simply  that  the  annuai 
oneratlns  costs  of  a  well  denend  upon  only 
depth  and  fiow  rate. 

';  he  estimated  opera  tine  costs  were  taken 
from  Steele  s  f.gures  in  Bef  l  Those  figures, 
kr  /.oii  down  by  well  depth  and  well  flow  rate 
nj-e  meretriciously  preci.se,  since  they  appe..,r 
to  hear  been  derived  UFing  •.;nenunciated 
iuncUonal  detrencences  upon  depth  and  flow 
rale.  We  have  used  those  data  here:  however. 
Steeles  ligures  on  VOC  s  are  of  very  much 
lower  quality  than  the  dau  on  capital  e.v- 
peuditures  i>.r  welte  and  lease  f.^cUltiea.  5uice 
Uie  capital  chari;t?s  account  for  60  pe.^cent 
m-re  of  total  costs,  errors  in  the  VOC  esU- 
niates  are  somewhat  iess  significant  Steele's 
estimates  are  broadly  const  tent  with  U^'. 
Bureau  of  ilines  Enures  lor  selected  leases 
which  were  based  upon  te.hnlcal  econonuc 
calculations." 

As  shown  In  Table  2,  the  lifting  cost  v-les 
from  SI. 82  bbl  for  the  deepest  well  with  a  lev 
now  rate  (0  to  4  B  'D)  to  a;  low  as  13(r  fcr  a 
shnllow  well  whore  average  ficrw  rate  excee^?? 
70  B  D,  Table  3  gives  the  capita!  and  urtlrg 
costs,  equal  to  the  development  and  produc- 
tion costs,  for  the  full  range  of  well  d^iha 
and  flcrw  rates. 

TABLE  Z.— VARIABLE  OPERATING  COSTS' 
[Cents  per  banc*! 


W«*  flow 
nat*ltarr«ts 
per  day) 


Well  depttv  class  (!•»♦> 

0  to  2,oeo  lo  4.800  to  6,eee  to 

2,00il       4,000       5.D00       8,00*) 


J"?; 33  58  75  8i  1.03 

Ijoje 27  4?  6!  72  85 

J^to20 i5  «  55  65  78 

^Y™?* 73  39  59  60  71 

"toes 20  35  45  54  64 

»J°32 U  33  43  »  " 

H'°^-- U  31  U  47  56 

36  plus 13  22  28  34  40 


JOINT  PEODrCT  CRTDrrS 

Concurrent  with  the  produciicn  of  erude 
oil  at  the  lease  is  the  production  ct  wet  uat- 
urai  gas.  and  we  m\!st  accordliigly  l:Klud«  aa 
allowance  lor  the  value,  netted  baclt  at  the 
prcduciug  lease,  of  the  two  ocprodu*: t& — the 
associated  natural  gas  and  the  natural  gas 
liquids  (NGL) .  The  coste  of  producing  the 
coproducts  are  already  emb*tlde<t  in  the  esti- 
mated cocits  of  the  lease  lacllities  and  well, 
so  the  or.Iy  additional  costs  for  commercial- 
izing the  g£is  and  liqiUds  would  be  the  gath- 
erliig,  extracting,  and  compression  co6t.«. 

The  natural-gas  credit  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  associated  gas  that  is  siarlteted 
acd  its  seUing  price.  F;  om  1961  through  1963, 
appruMuciately  doo  cu  ft  of  associated  gas  wm 
marketed  per  barrel  of  crade  oU  produced,  the 
wellhead  price  of  the  gas  being  15«  u>  lit/ 
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eluded  as  the  average  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives. It  has  further  been  aasumed  that  80 
percent  of  lease  bonuses  can  be  written  off 
against  taxable  Income  after  a  yeatv,  and 
that  the  remainder  is  capitalized  and  un- 
available as  a  tax  deduction  since  the  opera- 
tor claims  percentage  depletion.) 

The  tax-paid  corporate  cost  distribution 
curve  Is  shown  as  Curve  (a)  in  Pig.  4.  (Not 
printed  in  Recokd.)  "Cost"  here  requires 
careful  interpretation— It  has  been  defined 
through  the  equations  in  Appendix  C  as  the 
lowest  price  at  which  a  corporate  operator 
can  seU  the  crude  oU  and  stUl  realize  a  12 
percent  return,  net  of  all  taxes.  Where  the 
price  exceeds  that  "corporate  cost",  the  op- 
erator wUl  of  course  pay  higher  taxes  but 
also  will  realize  a  higher  net  rate  of  return. 
Conversely,  If  the  price  is  less  than  corporate 
cost,  the  rate  of  rrtum  will  be  less  or  even 
negative.  Here,  the  tax  shield  due  to  the  ex- 
pensing of  Intangibles  more  than  ccmoen- 
sates  for  the  Incremental  Income-tax*  lia- 
bility, so  that  the  weighted  average  corpo- 
rate cost  was  »1.40.  which  is  TO/'bbl  less  than 
the  economic  cost. 

We  can  use  the  same  set  of  basic  data  to 
estimate  how  much  of  the  crude  supply  ac- 
tually available  in  1985  might  not  have  been 
produced  If  th?  tax  provisions  had  been  dif- 
ferent. Just  as  a  related  analysis  permits 
one  to  determine  the  Impact  of  lower  prices 
upon  supply.  This  requires  a  three-step  pro- 
cedure to  calculate  how  much  oU  production 
would  have  been  "lost"  under  different  tax 
regimes  : 

1.  Derlre  the  tax -paid  corporate  costs  un- 
der the  several  revised  tAZ  regimes;  and, 

2.  Bstlmate  how  much  of  the  increase  In 
corporat«  cost  could  have  been  absorbed  la 
the  form  of  reduced  lease  payments. 

3.  Determine  the  volume  of  higher-cost  oil, 
the  production  of  which  would  not  have  been 
financially  feasible  under  the  revised  tax  re- 
gime after  correcUng  for  reduced  lease  bonus 
payments. 

Th»  correction  for  lease  bonuses  and  ren- 
t»ls  U  important  la  this  context,  since  these 
rather  aubstantlal  payments  by  the  ladxis- 
try  to  tfa«  ownera  of  mineral  rlghta  reflect 
the  industry's  ex  ante  projections  of  the  dif- 
ference between  th?  future  price  level  and 
th«  stochastically  determined  costs  of  pro- 
duction, net  of  tax  ahlelda.  Thus,  if  the  tax 
regime  had  been  different  and  had  resulted 
In  higher  tax  liabilities,  the  first  con- 
sequence would  have  been  an  immediate  re- 
duction tn  bonuses  or  rentals.  Only  if  any 
Increase  ia  tax-paid  costs  were  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  the  lease  payments  would  de- 
relopment  and  production  activity  have  been 
reduced  at  the  margin. 

When  we  consider  di Cerent  tax  regimes,  it 
to  not  only  the  corporate,  tax-paid  costs  for 
development  and  production  that  are  af- 
fected, but  alao  corporate  finding  costs.  The 
latter  would  be  increased  by  a  reduction  In 
or  loss  of  the  tax  shield  associated  with  the 
ex^e.-l.sine  dry  holes  or  emioratlon  co<rts  con- 
nected with  unsuccessful  properties.  The 
finding  co;tB  are  also  increased  by  any  In- 
crease in  the  effective  tax  rate,  which  reciulres 
commensurate! y  greater  levels  of  pre-tax  rev- 
enue to  yield  the  same  after-tax  return  on 
capital.  The  corporate  fl  .ding  cost,  therefore 
Is  nflueaced  bv  neroentag^e  denletlon  as  weu' 

Using  the  Fteter  estimates  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  average  finding  exnendlture 
together  with  the  financial  modeU  from  Ap- 
pendices B  ani  c.  v/-!  have  rom-u'-Ki  the  'ox- 
paid  corporate  finding  coets  under  various 
alternative  tax  packages,  and  these  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  4.  along  with  the  average 
tax -paid  corporate  production  and  develop- 
meit  costs  that  would  have  resulted  if  the 
'96S  prediction  pattern  had  been  maintained 
lu  spi'e  of  the  postulated  changes  la  taxa- 


TABLE  4.-(MPACT  OF  TAX   WGIMES  UPON   CORPORATE 
FIN0IM6.  DEVELOPMENT.  AIO  PUOOUCTIOH  COSTS 
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Tix-piM  eorporite  costs 

Finding  costs 

Outlay 
for  re- 
serves 

Deple- 
tion 
allowed; 
IOC's 
Preset  capiui- 
taies        ued 

Depletion 
disallowed 

IDC's 
capital-        IDC's 
ued  eipensed 

Dry  hales 

G4G. 

.    JO.  16 

-        .16 

.13 

JO.  44      JO.  77 
M         NA 

JO.  96 
.96 
NA 

JO.  52 
.96 
NA 

Leasei 

Total 

.45 

l.bl 

1.57 

1.91 

1.54 

Average 
corporate 
development 
cast 

1.41 

1.73 

, 

2.20 

1.76 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  three 
ciianges  in  the  present  tax  provisions  that 
affect  the  oil  and  gas  industry:  (i)  ci-pitallz- 
Ing  lutangibi3  draiing  costs;  (2)  capitalizing 
exploration  outlays,  InclucUng  explorat.on  dry 
holes;  and  (3)  eliminating  percentage  dcpic- 
t-on.  SUice  each  of  the  three  principal  tax 
provisions  could  be  eliminated  independ- 
ently, there  are  n!i.e  poa^ible  combinations. 
Tae  resiiicing  estimates  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction that  would  have  been  forgone,  as- 
suming no  countervailing  Increase  in  the  do- 
mesUc  price  level,  are  tabulated  below  for 
five  of  th;  possible  combinations  of  tax  meas- 
ures. All  details  of  the  computations  have 
been  omitted. 

Percentage  depletion  retained  but  intangibles 
capitalised 

I  Volume 

Lost.  1965 
(B/D) 
Impact  of  Tax  Changes: 

Dry  holes  still  expensed o 

Dry    holes    and    geological    and 

g:ophyslcal  coits  capitalized.        —550,000 
Percentage  depletion  disallowed 

Intangibles  expensed —850,000 

Intangibles  capitalized : 

Dry  holes  expensed —1,600.000 

Dry  holes  capitalized —3.800,000 

If  the  only  change  in  ti«  ta.x  laws  had  been 
the  capitalization  of  intangibles,  tho  impact 
upon  supply  in  this  case  would  have  been 
negligible,  smce  the  increase  in  the  weighted- 
average,  tax-paid  cost  of  production  would 
have  be^n  less  than  the  component  of  le&ze 
bonuses  and  iea-se  rentals.  In  that  case,  a 
reduction  in  lease  bonuse*  and  rentals  would 
have  compensated  for  the  increased  tax-paid 
cost3  resulting  from  the  Increased  tax  bur- 
den. None  of  the  production,  on  the  average, 
would  have  been  rendered  uneconomic.  How- 
ever, U  the  capitalization  of  intangibles  had 
been  ccmbined  with  the  capitalization  of  ex- 
ploration ouUays  as  weU.  mcludlng  explora- 
tion dry  holes,  about  8  percent  of  production, 
or  some  550,000  B/D.  would  have  become  un- 
economic. 

The  probable  Impact  upon  domestic  supply 
wou;d  have  been  far  more  serious  if  percent- 
age depletion  had  been  disallowed,  again 
presuming  that  price  levels  remained  unaf- 
fected. The  elimination  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance t.-ik2n  alone  woulij  have  reduced  sup- 
ply by  about  850,000  B/D.  Coupled  with  the 
capitalization  of  Lntanglblss,  the  loss  of  the 
depletion  allowance  would  have  reduced  sup- 
ply by  about  20  percent  and  Increased  the 
need  for  Imported  oil  by  1.6  million  B/D. 
Flaaliy,  the  simultaneous  cKmlnation  of  the 
depia.on  allowance  and  lie  capitalization  of 
both  intangible  dr  lllng  outlays  and  explora- 
tion expenses  would  ha-.e  cut  domestic  sup- 
ply almost  in  half,  necessitating  an  Increase 
In  imports  by  almost  4  n^llion  B/D  (19<55). 


This  analysis  contains  two  Important  as- 
sumptions. On  one  hand,  tt  is  presumed  that 
the  htghest-coet  soiuxes  of  oU  could  be  elim- 
inated selectively  ia  order  to  reduce  the 
average  corporate  cost  of  supply  in  response 
to  higher  tax  llabUitles.  This  Is  imreallsUc 
smce  much  of  the  higher-cost  oil  Is  produced 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  exploration  process  and 
hence  Is  a  co-product  of  the  lower-cost  oil 
that  Is  also  found  To  that  extent,  otir  cal- 
culation understates  the  loss  in  supply  that 
might  have  resulted  from  the  different  tax 
regimes. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  clearly  possible  for 
operators  to  differentiate  between  exploration 
prospects  of  different  potential;  and  one  re- 
sponse to  higher  taxes  and  reduced  tax 
shields  would  have  been  greater  selectivity 
In  exploration  activity.  This  would  have  re- 
duced the  average  finding  cost  by  an  amount 
that,  unfortunately,  cannot  readily  be  ascer- 
t.\ined.  This  second  effect  biases  our  result  la 
the  direction  of  overstating  the  loss  In 
production. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  assess  which  of  these 
two  compensatory  effects  dominates,  but  tt 
appears  prob.-ible  that  the  calculations  still 
err  In  the  direction  of  underestimating  the 
effect  upon  domestic  supply. 

PABT    FOTJR SUMMAKT    AWD    CONCLUSIONS 

The  analysis  outlined  above  has  demon- 
strated that  a  significant  fraction  of  total 
VS.  domestic  oil  production  in  1965  was 
produced  at  an  economic  cost  of  less  than  $1 
The  weighted-average  development  and  pro- 
duction cost  was  about  $l,20/bbl,  and  the 
economic  flndl-g  cost  was  almost  the  same 
$1.22.  After  crediting  50c/bbl  for  co-products 
we  estimated  an  effective  economic  cost  of 
about  $2/bbl  at  the  wellhead. 

To  compare  the  economic  cost  of  domestic 
oil  with  imports  it  was  neceesary  to  Introdu-^ 
three  corrections:  (1)  the  costs  of  an  above- 
ground  storage  reserve  equil  to  90  d'lys'  sup- 
ply of  Imported  oil;  (2)  a  shadow  price  for 
the  net  foreign  exchange  outflow  (balance  of 
payme  Its  effect)  per  barrel  of  Imports;  nnd 
(3)  average  costs  of  gathering  and  dellvcrl  g 
domestic  oU  to  District  One,  teken  as  the 
common  point  of  comparison  for  Imports  vs 
domestic  supply.  On  this  basis  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  economic  or  resource  cost  of 
imports  w.ia  as  much  as  40»/bbl  higher  than 
the  cost  of  domestic  oil  computed  on  a  com- 
parable basis. 

Thus,  even  though  Imports  were  ostensibly 
Cheaper  tiian  domestic  oil  by  about  $1  25  to 
$1.60/bbl.  the  relative  prices  significantly 
distort  the  relative  economic  costs;  and  *he 
resource  cost  of  Imports,  allowing  for  a  "ery 
modest  level  of  "msuranco",  is  actuMly 
greater  for  Imports,  the  price  disparity  not- 
wlthstc.nding.  On  that  baste,  the  oil  imoort 
control  program,  despite  Its  Inherent  ineffi- 
ciencies and  the  parallel  economic  waste  <m- 
posed  by  the  several  state  proratlonin-? 
programs,  Imposed,  on  balance,  no  slgnifl-a-it 
economic  burden  upon  our  national  economy 
Indeed,  the  oU  import  control  pro:^am  may 
quite  inadvertently  have  resulted  In  a  small 
but   positive   net   economic  benefit. 

The  same  analytic  model  was  modlflcd  to 
permit  estimation  of  the  effect  of  alternative 
income  Ux  packages  upon  the  corporate  eco- 
nomics of  producing  different  volumes  of 
crude  oil.  using  1905  as  the  base  year.  Under 
the  assu-naption  that  prtce  levels  otherwise 
would  have  remained  unchanged,  the  elim- 
ination of  any  of  the  special  write-off  pro- 
vlsl-n.3  known  to  the  oil  Industry  would  have 
Increased  the  corporate  cost  of  finding,  de- 
veloping, and  producing  crude  oil.  The  effect 
of  such  Increased  corporate  costs — If  per- 
centage depletion,  expensing  of  Intangibles, 
cr  expensing  of  dry  holes  were  eU.mlnated 
singly  or  collectively— would  first  have  been 
to  reduce  the  lease  rentals  and  bonuses.  Any 
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excess  Increeise  In  tax-paid  coets  over  the 
equivalent  amount  of  the  bonuses  and  ren- 
tals would,  however,  have  necessitated  a 
reduction  in  drilling  at  the  margin.  Simul- 
taneous elimination  of  all  three  tax  features 
would  have  forestalled  discovery  and  devel- 
o.rmeiit  of  about  one-half  of  U.  S.  crude  sup- 
ply or  a  volume  of  almost  4  million  B  D  In 
1965. 

EPILOGUE 

These  calculations,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
were  possible  only  because  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  quite  fortuitously  carried  out  a  study 
that  classiaed  oil  production  in  the  U.S.  in 
1965  by  well  depth  and  well  fiow  rate.  This  is 
the  crucial  body  of  data  needed  to  permit 
determining  cost  distributions  and  hence  to 
measure  the  Impact  of  tax  changes  or  price 
levels  upon  supply.  Further,  If  national 
policy  In  this  strategically  vital  subsector  of 
our  energy  economy  Is  not  to  be  made  In  a 
vacuum,  more  refined  analyses  of  this  nature 
should  be  carried  out,  emphasizing  the  ef- 
fect of  cost  and  discovery  trends  and  em- 
bodying realistic  models  of  the  probabilistic 
process  of  exploring  for  hydrocarbons. 

Such  studies,  buttressed  by  a  systematic 
tuid  more  Inspired  program  for  collecting  the 
statistical  data  needed  for  policy  analyses, 
are  Indispensable  if  the  legislative  environ- 
ment for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  Is  to  be 
guided  by  reasoned  judgments  and  careful 
deliberation,  as  contrasted  with  being  dic- 
tated by  the  vagaries  of  the  national  media 
or  political  sloganeering. 

Although  the  volume  of  writings  or  hear- 
ings on  the  industry  Is  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, all  too  little  Is  known  about  the  inter- 
actions of  the  key  economic  and  policy  fac- 
tors, and  these  gaps  are  now  much  more  .seri- 
ous than  ever  before. 
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.'i.PPENDIX    A 

EsTiM.'^TiON  OF  Aggregate  Reservoir  Decline 
R.\TES  AND  Well  Lifeiimes 

Our  analysis  requires  both  an  estimate  of 
the  average  decline  rate  for  oil  reser\-olrs  in 
the  U.S.  and  a  measure  of  the  approximate 
average  lifetime  for  a  producing  well.  Neither 
of  these  parameters  can  be  estimated  or  cal- 
culated directly,  but  two  related  variables — 
the  aggregate  reserves  to  production  ratio 
(R'P)  and  the  well  abandonment  rate — can 
be  observed  empirically.  We  shall  use  these 
two  sets  of  data  to  estimate  internally  con- 
sistent values  for  the  aggregate  decline  rate 
applicable  to  U.S.  oil  reserves  and  the  eco- 
nomic well  lifetime. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  reserve  additions 
have  been  made  at  an  exceptionally  Increas- 
ing rate  over  a  period  of  T  years,  where  T  is 
the  average  economic  lifetime.  This  case  can 
then  be  specialized  to  include  steady-state 
equilibrium  where  reserve  additions  and  pro- 
duction levels  are  approximately  constant. 
If  7('  is  the  Initial  level  of  production  real- 
ized from  the  reservoirs  added  In  the  current 
year,  then  the  total  current-year  produc- 
tion, Vi,  from  all  reservoirs  added  during 
the  T  prior  years  is. 


TABLE  5.-DEPENDENCE  OF  R/P  RATIO  UPON  RESERVOIR 
DECLINE  RATES 


■'=^■"1' 


e-»'e-i'rff  =  T,'.?(J+y) 


S(z)  =  -  (l-e-»n 
f =growth  rate 


(A-1) 


under  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  expo- 
nential reservoir  decline  rate,  8. 

Similarly,  the  reserves  remaining  after  a 
given  reservoir  has  been  exploited  for  T  years 
are 


p,=  XV^'  (c-^'■=e-'^^  .  .  . 
o 


(A-2) 


The  total  reserves  remaining  In  all  the 
reservoirs  of  ages  zero  through  T  are  equal 
to  the  Integral  of  Eq.  A-2  over  time : 


R,=  ^'lS(.{+«)-c-"-S(ff))  . 


(A-3) 


The  R  P  ratio  equals  Eq.  A-3  divided  by 
Eq.  A-1: 


6  j_  i>\4+J)  J 


(A-4) 


This  relationship  defines  8  and  T  Jointly 
In  terms  of  the  direct  observables.  g,  and  the 
R  P  ratio.  If  g  vanishes,  we  obtain  the  limit- 
ing case. 


Ilm 

(R/P)e=  s — *  R/P= 


i\_  i'(«)    J 


(A-5) 


The  most  immediately  discernible  feature 
of  Eq.  A-4  or  A-5  is  the  fact  that  the  equiv- 
alent decline  rate  Is  not  equal  to  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  R,  P  ratio,  nor  Is  that  reciprocal 
even  a  reasonably  good  proxy  for  the  res- 
ervoir decline  rate.  Since  the  second  term 
within  the  brackets  In  Eq.  A-4  Is  less  than 
unity,  the  decline  rate  will  be  appreciably 
less  than  the  reciprocal  of  the  R  'P  ratio; 
or  conversely,  the  true  R'P  ratio  will  be 
significantly  less  than  the  reciprocal  of  the 
aggregate  reservoir  decline  rate.  The  discrep- 
ancy Is  illustrated  in  Table  5. 


Well  lifetimes 

Decline  rate 

T  =  15 

T  =  25 

T  =  35 

0.01    

6.9 
I? 

(6.4) 

12.0 

(13.9) 

10.0 

(9.4) 

16.8 

0.05 

(19.7) 
12.6 

0.08          

(13.8) 
10.2 

(10.6. 

Source:  Eqs.  A-4  and  A-5. 

Note:  R'P  ratios  given  in  parentheses  correspond  to  case 
whsre  lolai  reserves  grow  at  the  rale  g  =  li.04. 

Thus,  if  r  25  years  and  the  growth  rate  is 
zero,  an  R/P  ratio  of  10  to  1  is  equivalent  to 
a  decline  rate  of  0.05.  This  is  one-half  the 
value  given  by  the  reciporcal  of  the  R  P 
ratio;  ie.,  1,  10  equals  0.10.  We  note  also  from 
Table  5  that  the  values  for  the  R  P  ratio 
where  the  growth  rate  is  4  percent/year 
(given  in  parentheses)  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  for  the  zero-growth  case,  unless 
the  decline  rate  Is  unrealistlcally  low.  Thus, 
the  subsequent  calculations  will  be  based 
upon  the  zero  growth  assumption,  since  the 
average  growth  rate  in  new  reserve  addltior.s 
has  certainly  not  been  greater  than  4  per- 
cent, if  indeed  it  is  much  different  from 
zero.  Tliere  has  been  little  growth  in  the  level 
of  annual  additions  to  U.S.  domestic  reserves 
since  World  War  II,  and  we  are  justified  in 
tislng  the  zero-growth  assumption,  recogniz- 
ing that  in  any  event  the  results  are  not  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  underlying  growth 
rate. 

The  observed  R  P  ratio  for  the  U.S.  fluc- 
tuated between  about  11.5  and  13.5  from  1947 
to  1964  and  declined  thereafter,  approaching 
10:1.  If  we  take  12  as  a  representative  aver- 
age figure  for  the  postwar  i>erlod,  then  that 
ratio  is  equivalent  to  a  range  of  pairs  of 
values  for  a  and  T — If  8=0.01,  then  T 
must  equal  25;  If  8  =  0.05.  then  the  asso- 
ciated value  of  r  Is  about  31;  anc"  If  8  Is  as 
high  as  0.08.  the  associated  value  of  T  must 
be  appreciably  greater  than  40   years. 

The  choice  may  be  narrowed  if  we  Intro- 
duce additional  information  from  an  analysis 
of  the  pattern  of  well  abandonments,  which 
delimits  the  admissible  values  of  the  average 
well  lifetime,  T.  Using  the  same  production 
model  as  before,  one  may  show  that  the  frac- 
tion of  all  wells  abandoned  in  any  year  in  the 
steady  state  becomes 


Abandonmeut  rate  = 


(i+(r)l(l+ff^''-ll 


(A-«) 
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If  the  growth  rate  Is  zero,  then  the  abandon 
ment  rate  simply  equals  the  reciprocal  of  the 
average  lifetime,  (I'D.  If  g  Is  not  zero.  th& 
abandonment  rate  Is  a  more  compllcatedJ 
function  of  T.  For  example,  where  7"  =  3a 
years  and  g  —  0.04.  the  aljandonment  rsiel 
would  be  0.017.  The  empirical  value  for  th« 
abandonment  rate  has  oscUlated  between 
0.017  and  0  022  from  1958  through  1955.  and 
a  parametric  study  of  values  for  T  and  .' 
which  we  shall  not  reproduce  here,  has  led 
to  the  a.'^sessment  that  the  values  f  =  0.05 
and  T  =  30  years  were  most  consistent  with] 
the  observed  data  on  the  R  P  ratio,  thej 
growth  rate  In  reserve  additions,  and  the  well 
abandonment  rate.  I 


Appendi.x  B 
Calculation   or  Economic   Discovkry  Costs 

The  costs  of  finding  hydrocarbon  reserves 
are  conventionally  stated  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
penditure per  betfTcl  of  recoverable  oil  re- 
serves discovered  or  per  Mcf  of  producible 
gas.  The  flgrures  are  obtained  by  relating  his- 
torical data  on  annual  expenditures  for  ex- 
ploration to  the  annual  data  on  increases  in 
reserves.    We   must    use   these   figures,   smce 
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they  are  all  that  preaently  exist,  de^-pile  the 
following   serious  deficiencies: 

1.  Even  IX  otherwise  correct,  the  figure  of 
X  dollars  per  barrel,  for  example,  seriously 
understates  the  economic  cost.  A  barrel  of  re- 
serves U  produced  over  a  period  of  years,  not 
lastA-^itaneously.  so  one  must  allow  for  the 
t;me  la^  between  dlsco-ery  and  the  ultimate 
prod;icL.on.  It  Ls  this  effect  that  we  shall  com- 
pute in  this  appendix. 

2.  The  ■•finding-cost"  fl-ures  are  retrospec- 
tive, reelecting  prior  technology  and  prior 
avaiiablllty  of  get^Ioglcil  prospect;.  The  esti- 
mates. If  confined  to  a  narro-.vly  defined  geo- 
logical province.  eve;i  when  corrected  as  sug- 
gested above,  are  likely  to  be  low,  reflect!:  g 
the  steady  exhaustion  of  the  better  prospects. 
M..re  generally,  the,  future  findlnc;  C3s:  can 
decrease  If  technology  Is  Improved  or  It  can 
1  xreasc  If  no  new  areas  with  better  rrospccts 
are  opened  up. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  Increased  reserves  Is 
related  to  exte-slons  and  revisions  of  re- 
serve estimates  for  fields  long  s'.nie  drcov- 
ered. 

4.  The  allocation  of  exploration  activity 
between  oil  and  gas  discoveries  necessarily 
Involves  rither  arbitrary  assumption?,  since 
the  ••directionality"  of  e.xploratlon  Is  dif- 
ficult to  specify. 

Here,  we  mu'^t  perforce  accept  the  avail- 
able estimates  for  the  expenditure  per  bar- 
r'Jl  of  reserve?,  and  we  shall  derive  a  rela- 
tionship that  permits  us  to  compute  either 
the  economic  or  the  corporate  costs  of  find- 
ing a  barrel.  To  estimate  the  TxiM  cost  of 
tU-'covering  a  barrel  of  oil.  we  need  to  con- 
vert a  "finding  cost."  which  Is  stated  in 
ter.ms  of  an  expenditure  per  barrel  of  re- 
serves. Into  the  equivalent  figure  per  barrel 
of  oil  produced.  In  other  words,  the  static 
flgtire  must  be  converted  Into  a  dynamic 
value,  since  the  development  and  lifting 
costs  are  related  to  production  levels,  where- 
as the  finding  cost  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
re-erve  Inventories. 

The  economic  finding  cost,  therefore.  Is  a 
function  of  (1)  the  time  lag  between  the 
exploration  for  and  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  reerve.s;  (2)  the  decline  rate 
of  the  reservoir,  which  In  turn  depends  upon 
the  development  pattern  and  the  reservoir 
drive  mechanism;  and  (3)  the  opportunity 
cost  of  capital  or  the  discount  rate.  Let  us 
idealize  the  discovery/development  produc- 
tion sequence  as  shown  In  Fig.  5.  Let  the 
midpoint  of  the  exploration  program  (shown 
cross-hatched  In  the  figure)  be  taken  as 
time  zero;  then  there  is  a  lapse  of  t  years 
until  development  begins  and  a  ftirther  lag 
of  1  year  between  the  commencing  of  de- 
velopment and  the  production  of  those  re- 
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serves  discovered  t  -;-  l  years  before.  The 
reservoir  is  assumed  to  be  produced  at  an 
Initial  rate  of  Vi  bbl  s«ar.  and  production 
beginning  of  the  year  In  which  production 
declines  exponentially  at  a  rate  d  until  it 
terminates  in  year.  T* 

The  present  discounted  value  of  the  physi- 
cal stream  of  production,  referenced  to  the 
cotnraences,  is 


(B-^) 

If  Eq.  B-4  is  substituted  into  Eq.  B-2  we 
obtain  an  expression  for  the  finding  cast  per 
barrel,  or  production  In  terms  of  the  ex- 
ploration outlay  per  barrel  of  reserves  dis- 
covered {Kf/V,),  which  Is  an  observable 
quantity; 


rv-r 


n+ii 


e-h-Kt^l 


ll-.-(-"'«^= 


Fiiifling  ct«t  =  a-f)c<  f't  si'/i,!  (v^-) 
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■     ■     ■     (B-5) 
I.',  particular,  ttie  economic  or  resource  cost 
Is  obtained  by  letting  t  Vanish  abo,-e: 


'B-D 


If  tho  e:ipl:ration  expi  ndlture,  K',  is  com- 
pounded forward  to  the  same  point  In  time, 
allowing  the  lag  of  t  yeajs  until  development 
and  the  additional  year  between  development 
and  commercial  production,  we  find  for  the 
present  value  of  the  etxploration  expencil- 
turc, 

PV(Expl)  =  (l_r)iC/eff  +  l'^     .     ,     .     (B-2) 

where  r  Is  the  efTectlve  tax  rate  applicable 
to  exploration.'* 

The  effective  exploration  charge,  net  of  any 
applicable  tax  offsets,  which  must  be  borne 
by  each  barrel  of  en.suing  production,  equals 
tho  after-tax  cxpcndlturs.  Eq.  B-2.  divided 
by  the  discounted  volume  of  future  produc- 
tion, Eq.  B-1:  I 

^-<"— "f^^"    •  •    •  'B-3) 

Exploration  expei^ditures  are  most  readily 
measured  in  relation  to  reserves  discovered; 
the  reiatioushlp  betweqn  reserves  V„,  the 
li.iual  flow  rate,  V,  and  5  is 


Eronomip  finding  cost  = 


'■/.■ 


e-'>dt 


V 


l-c-ir)=V,S(t). 


•Although  this  model  Is  starkly  idealized, 
further  refinements  add  little  to  the  pre- 
cision  of   the  ensuing  calculations. 

••The  applicable  effective  tax  rate  can  be 
only  estimated,  since  tlie  tax  status  of  the 
several  prlj.cipal  compoaents  of  exploration 
e.xp?nditures  are  differant.  The  intangible 
cosLji  of  dry  holes  can  be  wTltten  off  directly, 
where-is  the  other  expenditures  are  generally 
capitalized  If  the  search  is  succes.sf uL  or  writ- 
tea  off  later  against  taxable  Income,  once 
an  area  is  abandoned.  Tlius,  even  though  a 
sizable  fraction  of  the  total  outlays,  besides 
exploratory  dry  holes.  wUl  ultimately  be  de- 
ducted fr?m  Income,  that  deduction  Is  gener- 
ally deferred  and  the  jjte.sent  value  of  the 
deduction  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

TABIE  6.-EC0N0M1C  FlNOING  COST  FACTORS 


(B-6) 

Thus.  If  the  average  reservoir  decLlno  rate 
S.  Is  0.05,  T  Is  30  years,  iS  Is  12  percent,  and 
the  n;e3tation  lag.  t.  equals  2  years,  the  ecc- 
nomio  lindmg  cost  per  barrel  of  productioa 
Is  3.82  times  the  expenditure  per  barrel  of 
roser.es  found.  For  example,  if  the  average 
expenditure  per  barrel  of  reserves  Is  30f,  the 
eco.'.oniic  co:.c  per  barrel  of  production  equals 
$1.15.  which  is  sij^nlficantly  greater. 

The  corporate,  after-tax  cost  can  be  de- 
rived using  an  analysis  parallel  to  that  illus- 
trated in  detail  In  Appendix  C.  On  the  one 
hand,  when  taxes  are  considered  the  cost 
compared  with  the  econoraic  cost  is  reduced, 
since  a  large  part  of  the  exploration  outlay 
Is  deductible  from  taxable  Income  elsewhere 
and  thus  reduces  the  fj-m's  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  "cost"  is  increased  in  the  sense 
that  a  tax  liability  is  incurred  on  future 
production,  so  that  Increased  receipts  are 
needed  per  barrel  In  order  to  yield  a  net 
cash  flow  equivalent  to  an  after-tax  rate 
of  return  of  12  percent. 

The  resulting  calculations  are  summarized 
In  Table  6.  The  factor  by  which  the  cost 
per  barrel  of  reserves  must  be  multiplied 
lies  between  3.41  and  3.93,  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  net  income  limita- 
tion upon  the  depletion  allowance  applies. 
Tlius.  a  finding  expenditure  of  30('  per  barrel 
of  reserves  adds  $1.02  to  $1.18  to  the  corpo- 
rate cost  per  barrel  of  production. 

Appendix  C 

E:.oNo:Mie  Analysis  of  Development  and 
Production  Costs  at  the  Wellhead 

Tlie  principal  determinants  of  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  production  at  the  wellhead 
from  a  given  reservoir  are  (1)  the  depth  ol 
the  formaUon;  (2)  the  location  of  the  field 
(on-shore,  offshore,  the  middle  of  a  mangrove 
swamp);  (3)  the  initial  flow  rate  of  the 
wells:  and  (4)   the  reservoir  decline  rate.' 


Tax-paid  costs 


Depletion  allowed 


Depletion  disjllowed 


IDC's 
expensed 


IDC's 

capitalized 


IDC's 
expensed 


IOC's 
c^italized 


Resource  cost 


'  Sj^iuTie  unsuccesslul  einlofatun  outla^-s  are  an-oftijed  raihef  than  expoflsed. 

^i..e   Ic  obtain  cwpwate  w  etonoir  .c  costs  pet  bariel  produced,  use  factors  in  table  to  multiply 

lh<  ujtu/ per  barrel  of  reserves  di'ccvertd.  ou  <.  »<  ii.umiii/ 


ll.e  gross  capital  investment  for  drlllirg 
a-.a  compietlfg  a  well,  plus  the  requisite 
lea.  e  faculties.  Is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
i.i  I  two  physical  factors  and  secondarily 
di;)eiident  upon  the  third.  The  unit  lifting 
-o  :.  Elthough  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
thlid  factor.  How  rate.  U  Inlluencod  by  llie 
lirNt.   two. 

Tt  In  ir«>nerally  po<'3tbl«  t<i  apprirr  a  value 
f.ir  the  wrll  r>n)|av.  IrcliidlnK  Inutc  eqiilp- 
I'lPti".  and  atvi  for  lh«  lifting  r,»,<s   (Vfx:») 


2. 75  1  4. 83 
3.67  '4.83 
3.67 


3.24 
S.96 


5.96 
5.96 


3  82 
3.82 


as  a  function  of  depth  apd  production  rate. 
The  a:'Bl:-s!s  below  prcsurned  that  the  capi- 
tal outlays.  K,  and  lifting  ccsts.  C.  depend 
upop.  both  depth  and  flow  rate— i.e.. 
K  ^K[d.V,)  —  ao  Uial  a  different  set  of  co«t 
figuron  will  In  pra<  tJce  be  obUlned  tor  dlf- 
ferc  u  well  depths  and  O^w  ratca.  The  eTua- 
tk  ia  arc  Invariant,  hows^r. 

Lot  tlM  phjfelc.l  pniiun«l«rtf  be  •uUuiiuid 
liiti  tli«  'ii)Uiwiug  re  <>  iirniu  variablM: 


c  average  lifting  cost  per  barrel  of  produc- 
tion 

C      annual  lifting  eoeU  p«>r  well 

K-     loase  equtpmei.t  outluy 

/f<^  allocated  outlay  for,  drilling  develop- 
mr    I  dry  holes 


Include 


•We  do  not  expll' Illy  iticUide  eecond.nrv 
recu.  rry  project*  here  Tl>#  a.«)oclited  coeti 
nre  iiiii>inerf'r<l  In  the  netfrriiate  rodtii  and 
liiveitiiMtnt  d(\ta.  nnti  It  wTvn  ihux  n»i  r"'- 
Wt)lu  to  rf  (.1.1   i.nr  Hi.,il¥ll('«l  iui,ar\ 
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jr"=outlay  for  drUUng  and  completion  of  vide  the  operator  with  a  given  rate  of  re- 
well  turn,   R,   on   his   Investment   after   covering 

t=tlnie  all  costs  and  taxes: 

T==average  well  lifetime 

V<=inltlal  flow  rate  _\  r    f  Cr\         /ii'\         f  ^'\        f  li^\'\ 

V»=average  recoverable  reserves  per  well  ^'^~7<\.^\V.)~^^\\r,)'^^\.V,)^^\'v\)y 

5=^ well  decline  rate  (presumes  exponential  (C-T) 

decline  y 

T     lead  time  TABLE  T.-COMTdNENTS  OF  COEPORATE 

The  well  investment  is  assumed  to  be  made  WELLHEAD  COST  ' 

1   year  before  the  beginning  of  production, 

which  is  at  the  annual  rate  Vi.  Production  27 ■.  percent  ol         iOpercei.t  cot 

cteclines  exponentially  at  a  rate  of  J,  until  it         Co<-nici«ut        gross  ease  case 

ceases  completely  after  T  years  (see  Pig.  6).  — 

•The  empirical  determination  of  these  varl-  ^ .«.«+fl),i-o.725r)    .^u-+«),i_o..ir) 

ablea  wiu  be  discussed  later.  b (i-r)*ftJi)  (i-o.Sr)ai«) 

The  operator's  after-tax  cost  of  drilling  the  D »«il— r)  »*i.-r) 

well  and  equipping  the  lease  equals  the  In-  ^- («-r.?(S+/?}  e"    0.5rS(J+7?) 

itial  gross  outlay  less  the  tax  shield  gener-  f  e«(i_eVr)—  ««(l-0  7r)'-*^ 

ated  by  the  deduction  for  intangible  drilling         e.3rSt»+«)  e.l.'irSii-l-i?) 

costs    (estimated  at  70  percent   of  the  well  S(4)  Si,i) 

outlay)  and  the  expenditure  for  development 

dry  holes :  i  ni*  laeior  t*  in  coelTiciciiis  D,  K,  auU  F  iucorporat*s 

After-tax  Initial  outlay^  lli^  assumpuon  of  a  5-jcar  i.ig  between  tlie  invtstrucnt 

and  the  t^rst  cash  ftow. 


(l-0.7r)A-+(l-r)A'''+A'« 


(C-1) 


■mhet*  r  Is  the  Income-tax  rate. 

The  net  wellhead  value  of  the  crude  is  P.v, 
after  deducting  the  royalty  and  any  rever- 
ance  or  production  taxes;  and  the  aiu^ual 
wellhead  receipts  are 

Revenue  (f)  =PiVie-"'  ....  (C-S) 
Tbe  deductible  costs  for  determining  tax- 
able Income  are  tJie  lifting  cost,  C«,  plus  the 
depreciation  or  amortization  of  the  lease 
equipment  Investment  and  the  tangible  drill- 
ing outlays : 


Dedui  liiiie  exp«;ii:os  (/)  =  C.+  (0.3A'''+ A"-) 


(f"-3) 


Where  we  have  assumed  that  both  classes  of 
expenditures  are  depleted  on  a  unit-of- 
productlon  basis. 

To  determine  the  Income  tax  liability  we 
must  Incorporate  the  depletion  allowance, 
which  Involves  two  csMes:  37.5  percent  (of 
wellhead  receipts  before  revlaion),  or  60  per- 
cent of  net  income.  The  latter  is  equivalent 
to  an  effective  tax  rate  of  0.5r.  Any  real  ex- 
ample iB  a  mixture  of  these  two  subcases, 
since  the  latter  option  is  Invoked  if  the  for- 
mer case  Implies  a  depletion  allowance  de- 
ducllon  that  would  otherwise  exceed  one- 
hall  of  net  Income.  The  tax  liabilities  become, 
respectively. 


'[ 


t\  •.725/'.vV,f-"-C.-'0.3Ar--J.A-.: 


^'■■•] 


(C-4) 


^  I  P.V v,t->'- r.- (fl 3A-+/f-)  -i-' f-*.  j    (c-s) 

These   two   cases   are   the   upper   and   lower 
bounds  for  the  tax  liability. 

The  net  after-tax  cash  flow  accruing  to  the 
operator  equals  the  wellhead  revenue  (Eq. 
C-2)  mlnne  the  operating  coats,  C,  and 
minus  the  tax  liability  (Eq.  C-4  or  C-5 ) : 

PilV  •M-o.rJ5f)-(l-r)C.+ 

r(e3ir-4-A.'*/    ~  c-*'  ■  ■  ■  tC-fci) 

P.K.#-"(l-»Sr)-(l-'^  C.-I- 


t'  (•.3<f-+Jlf.)^'^f-'' 


«'-«bi 


If  we  take  the  present  value  of  the  two 
afiei-iAX  caali  Oow  smaaM  denned  above 
and  equau  tbe  rcavtia  to  tbe  after-taa  value 
<'f  lip  luuinl  capital  outlays  (K<|  C-1).  «• 
obta»n  MinatioiM  lor  «)>•  aintmum  net  well- 
h»«U  revraiM  per  barret,  !»■,  wMeb  will  pro- 


where  the  coeffieients  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  F  are 
given  in  Table  7  iot  the  two  assumptions 
concerning  the  depletion  allowance. 

The  economic   cost   is   obtained   from   Eq. 
C-7  by  letting  r  vanish,  or 


IM+fi 


U  [«'f>^:+i^('f'+*-+A'.)] 


(C-8) 


EMPIEJCAL     CONSUEEATIONd 

In  practice.  C.  and  Vi  are  not  directly 
ob£:crvable:  instead  one  measures  C,  the 
average  lifting  cost  lor  a  given  category 
of  weil.  weighted  over  all  ages,  whereas  the 
investment  figures  are  obtained  in  one  of 
two  forms:  (1)  investment  per  barrel  of 
reserves;  ot  (2)  investment  per  daUy  aver- 
age barret  of  production.  Under  our  basic 
assumption  of  an  exponential  decline  rate, 
2.  the  average  per-barrel  lifting  cost,  as 
measured  over  a  sample  of  all  wells  of  ages 
aero  to  T,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
well  lifetime,  T,  the  decline  rate,  5,  the  an- 
nual VOC's,  C,  and  the  initial  flow  rate, 
v.; 


f.«(*l 


(C-9) 


provided  that  the  drllllnB  rate  has  been  ap- 
prcalmately  constant,  so  that  the  age  dis- 
tribution is  stable.  Thus,  the  expression 
S(S)C/T  should  be  substituted  for  C./V'i  in 
Eq.  C-7  or  C-8.* 

In  the  ease  of  the  first  alternative,  above, 
the  reserves.  V,,  as.sociated  with  an  initial 
flow  rate  of  Vi  eepial  S(»).  so  that  it  suffices 
to  replace  V.  in  terms  D,  E,  and  F  by 
V./S(S),  and  the  expressions  (K-ZFc)  etc., 
are  then  empirically  observable.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bvireau  of  Mines  survey  data,  on  the 
other  hand,  average  flow  rates,  V,  are  re- 
corded for  a  group  of  wells  in  a  given  class. 
and  the  equiv.-ilent  value  for  Vi,  asruming  a 
steady-state  development  history. 


TV 
Sii) 


tC-lO) 


•The  economic  lifting  cost  per  barrel  is  less 
tbaa  the  average  lilting  cost.  Since  the  lift- 
ing eoeU  vary  Inversely  wltb  the  flow  rate, 
they  are  loweat  in  the  earlier  years,  and  thus 
the  lower  figures  are  weighted  more  heavily 
when  the  present  value  Is  taken. 

When  the  above  la  mibatltuted  Into  Eq. 
C  7.  tbe  terms  (X./V).  etc..  again  are  meas- 
urable. 

The  value  of  tbe  parameters  used  berc  are 
aa  hallows:  «  0.06,  r-^-SO,  A- 0  13.  and 
r  CI  50.  aud  Uke  coeOclenU  In  Bq.  C-7  aud  C- 
•  (rtr  botb  caaea  nre  given  in  Table  8. 


TABLE8.-C0ET  COMPONENT  COEFriClENTB 

(AFTER  TAX) 


Cases 


4 


Term 


r!4 

R» 

^  P<>I^ 

p»r- 

s«Hirei 

LllUt 

teiit 

<  USt 

net 

gro?? 

(no 

tal 

drfilo- 

depir- 

ofl- 

Uuu 

U«3i 

i^U) 

Average  lifting  coft.         C 

DevtlopmcBt (A'«  V.) 

Dry  holes (K'/V) 

Lfase — (AT'/V.) 

Equipuieot  out-  (K'/V) 
lays 

Well  Uriiling  and  (/r-/r.) 

completions i.K'iV) 


0.M1  e.rw  n.Tii 

Z  35  L  t»7  i.  M 

.078       .Mtt  tm 

3.  'ji  3. 6;  ;;.  ja 

.130        .122  .IIB 


2.H 
.094 


2.40 
.083 


to 


Thus,  if  the  observed  average  lifting  cost 
for  wells  in  a  given  class  is,  say,  35«  bbl, 
the  economic  cost  is  0  714  r  X  35<,  or 
26«,  and  the  contribution  to  after-tax  cost* 
would  be  somewhere  between  19.7c  and 
25.1  f,  depending  upon  which  alternative 
form  of  the  depletion  allowance  prevails. 

Similarly,  if  the  well-drilling  expenditure 
per  barrel  of  reserves  is  estimated  to  be  40*. 
the  economic  coet  equals  2.99  .-  40<.  or 
81.20,  and  the  after-tax  cost  component  le 
81.00  to  $1.12.  FinaUy,  if  the  drUling  in- 
vestment per  well  is  expressed  in  terms  at 
dollars  per  average  flow  rate — for  example, 
if  the  figure  is  $7.07  per  annual  average  barrel 
lor  a  6,000-ft  well  with  an  average  flow 
rate  of  21.3  B/D — this  is  equivalent  to  a 
drillmg  cost  of  87.07  x  0.10.  or  71<,bbl, 
spread  over  tho  whole  production  histor^ 
flora  yeai  zero  through  year  T  =  30  | 

Paper  (SPE  4129)  was  presented  at  SFE- 
AIME  47Ui  Annual  Fall  Meeting,  held  ;n 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  (Dct.  8-11,  1972.  Copy- 
right 1973  American  Institute  of  Mining, 
Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers    Inc. 

Discussion 

(By  Arlon  R.  Tussing.  Committee  on  Inte:  lor 

and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate) 

This  comment  on  Thomas  R.  Stauffer's 
paper  "Economic  Cost  of  US.  Crude  08 
Production"  is  probably  impolitic.  It  is  a  ven- 
ture into  essentially  destructive  criticism, 
because  the  principal  policy  issue  that  i?en- 
eratcd  Stauffer's  essay  has  become  mooti. 
The  import  quota  system  was  moribund 
when  the  paper  was  written,  and  it  has  now 
vanished  with  hardly  a  whimper.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  up  my  negative 
comments  with  any  calculations  of  my  own. 

Imported  oil  has  been  cheaper  to  American 
consumers  than  domestic  oil;  but,  as  Sta-;f. 
fer  argties.  price  differences  ex.-vggerated  the 
advantages  of  imports  to  the  ecomcaaoy  as  a 
whole.  He  concludes  that  In  his  base  year 
(1966)  oil  import  quotas  ".  .  .  imposed  on 
balance  insignificant  economic  burdens  on 
our  national  economy  .  .  .  |and  may]  have 
resulted  in  a  small  but  positive  net  econcniic 
benefit."  | 

Stauffer  measures  the  economic  cost  cf  thf 
quota  system,  per  barrel  of  oil  consumed,  by 
the  difference  between  average  productioa 
and  transportation  coet-b  for  domertlc  cil  (der 
flated  by  a  credit  for  the  production  of  asi 
seriated  natural  gas  and  na^^ral  gas  liquids) 
and  the  landed  price  of  foreign  oil  (ln.-Tea<:e<i 
by  the  cost  of  storage  a?  in.«!tirance  ag-jilnst  an 
lnt<^m^ptlon  of  imports  ard  by  a  premium  for 
the  "scarcity  value"  of  the  U.8  dollar)  ThU 
comparison  impliclty  assumes  (1>  that  eacb 
addiUoiial  barrel  of  liAported  crude  oil  dls« 
places  exactly  one  barrel  of  domestic  crude; 
<a)  that  the  coat  of  Imported  crude  oil  to  the 
U.S.  economy  la  ita  price  (plus  adJustzneuU); 
and  at  the  same  tiOM  (3)  that  tbe  re)e^an| 
cwAt    of    dounestic    crude    oil    is    tbe   •i>€rag4 
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they  are  all  that  presently  exist,  despite  the 
following  serious  deficiencies: 

1.  Even  If  otherwise  correct,  the  figure  of 
X  dollars  per  barrel,  for  example,  seriously 
uuderstAtes  tlie  economic  cost.  A  barrel  of  re- 
serves is  produced  over  a  period  of  years,  not 
Instantaneously,  so  one  must  allow  for  the 
t;me  la^  between  dUco-ery  and  the  ultimate 
prodiictlon.  It  Is  this  effect  that  we  shall  com- 
pute In  this  appendix. 

2.  The  "flnding-cMt"  figures  are  retrospec- 
tive, reflecting  prior  technology  and  prior 
availability  of  gc:i:og;c3l  prospect?.  The  esti- 
mates, if  confined  to  a  narrowly  defined  geo- 
logical province,  even  when  corrected  as  sug- 
gested above,  are  likely  to  be  low,  refiectlng 
the  steady  exhaustion  of  the  better  prospects. 
M>ire  generally,  the  future  finding  cost  can 
decrease  If  techRolo,:?y  is  Improved  or  It  can 
1  icrease  If  no  new  areas  with  better  prospects 
are  opened  up. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  Increased  reserves  la 
related  to  exte:  sions  and  revisions  of  re- 
serve estimates  for  fields  long  since  dl.-cov- 
ered. 

4.  The  allocation  of  exploration  activity 
between  oil  and  gas  discoveries  necessarily 
Involves  rather  arbitrary  a^.^umptlon?,  since 
the  "•directionality"  of'  e.Nploratlon  Is  dif- 
ficult to  specify. 

Here,  we  mu^t  perforce  accept  the  avail- 
able estimates  for  the  expenditure  per  bar- 
rel of  reserve?,  and  we  shall  derive  a  rela- 
tionship that  permits  us  to  compute  either 
the  economic  or  the  corporat,e  costs  of  find- 
ing a  barrel.  To  e>?timate  the  full  cost  of 
dl-'coverlng  a  barrel  of  oil.  we  need  to  con- 
vert a  "finding  cost,"  which  Is  stated  in 
terms  of  an  expenditure  per  barrel  of  re- 
serves. Into  the  equivalent  figure  per  barrel 
of  oil  produced.  In  other  words,  the  static 
figure  must  be  converted  Into  a  dynamic 
value,  since  the  development  and  lifting 
costs  are  related  to  production  levels,  where- 
as the  finding  cost  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
re-erve  Inventories. 

The  economic  finding  cost,  therefore,  is  a 
function  of  (1)  the  time  lag  between  the 
exploration  for  and  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  re-erves;  (2)  the  decline  rate 
of  the  reservoir,  which  In  turn  depends  upon 
the  development  pattern  and  the  reservoir 
drive  mechanism;  and  (3)  the  opportunity 
cost  of  capital  or  the  discount  rate.  Let  us 
idealize  the  discovery/development  produc- 
tion sequence  as  B^own  in  Pig.  5.  Let  the 
midpoint  of  the  exploration  program  (shown 
cross-hatched  in  the  figtire)  be  taken  as 
time  zero;  then  there  is  a  lapse  of  t  years 
until  development  begins  and  a  further  lag 
of  1  year  between  the  commencing  of  de- 
velopment and  the  production  of  those  re- 


serves discovered  t  +  1  years  before.  The 
reservoir  Is  assumed  to  be  produced  at  an 
Initial  rate  of  Vi  bbl  year,  and  production 
beginning  of  the  year  In  which  production 
declines  exponentially  at  a  rate  i  untU  it 
terminates  In  year.  T.* 

The  present  discounted  value  of  the  physi- 
cal stream  of  production,  referenced  to  the 
commences,  is 


rv=r, !    e-'.-K'dt 

^0 


(B-4) 

If  Kq.  B-4  is  substituted  into  Eq.  B-2  we 
obtain  an  expression  for  the  finding  cost  per 
barrel,  or  production  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
ploration outlay  per  barrel  of  reserves  dis- 
covered (Kf/V.),  which  Is  an  observable 
quantity:  i 


c+a 


[l-.-l"*"-]-  l\S'.S+Ii) 


Finding  cost  =  (l— r)e<  *'> 


S(J+«)  \V,J 


....      (B-5) 
I;i  particular,  the  economic  or  resource  cost 
13  obtained  by  letting  t  ^nl&h  above: 


'B-D 


If  the  exploration  expenditure,  K',  Is  com- 
pounded forward  to  the  same  point  in  time, 
allowUig  the  lag  of  t  years  until  development 
and  the  additional  year  Ijetween  development 
and  commercial  production,  we  find  for  the 
present  value  of  the  eecploratlon  expendi- 
ture, 

PV  (Exp\)  =  (l— r)K/enn>it     .     .     .     (B-2) 

■where  t  Is  the  effective  tax  rate  applicable 
to  exploration.** 

The  effective  exploration  charge,  net  of  any 
appllc.\ble  tax  offsets,  which  must  be  borne 
by  each  barrel  of  ensuing  production,  equals 
the  after-tax  expenditure,  Eq.  B-2,  divided 
by  the  discounted  volume  of  future  produc- 
tion, Eq.  B-l: 


Economic  finding  cost=f"+  '■ 


S(i)_ 


m 


Fludlng  cost: 


.  (l«T)g/e('*i)B 


(B-3) 


Exploration  expenditures  are  most  readily 
measured  in  relation  to  reserves  discovered; 
the  relationship  between  reserves  V„,  the 
liiltlal  flow  rate,  V,  and  S  is 


'■■J. 


e-*>dt 


'  i 


l-e-»n  =  V'.S(J). 


•.M though  this  model  Is  starkly  Idealized, 
further  refinements  add  little  to  the  pre- 
cl.-iion  of   the  ensuing  CRlculations. 

••The  applicable  effective  tax  rate  can  be 
only  estimated,  since  th»  tax  status  of  the 
several  principal  compoaents  of  exploration 
expenditures  are  different.  The  intangible 
costs  of  dry  holes  can  be  written  off  directly, 
whereas  the  other  expenditures  are  generally 
capital l?ed  If  the  search  is  successful,  or  writ- 
ten off  later  against  taxable  Income,  once 
an  area  is  abandoned.  "ITius,  even  though  a 
sizable  fraction  of  the  total  outlays,  besides 
exploratory  dry  holes,  will  ultimately  be  de- 
ducted from  Income,  that  deduction  is  gener- 
ally deferred  and  the  i»esent  value  of  the 
deduction  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

TABLE  6.-EC0N0HIC  FINBING  COST  FACTORS 


(B-e) 

Thus,  If  the  average  reservoir  decline  rate, 
«.  is  0.05,  r  Is  30  years,  B  Is  12  percent,  and 
the  gestation  lag,  t,  equals  2  years,  the  eco- 
nomic finding  cost  per  barrel  of  production 
Is  3.82  times  the  expenditure  per  barrel  of 
reser.-es  found.  For  example.  If  the  average 
expenditure  per  barrel  of  reserves  is  30^,  the 
economic  cost  per  barrel  of  production  equals 
$1.15,  which  Is  significantly  greater. 

The  corporate,  after-tax  cost  can  be  de- 
rived using  an  analysis  parallel  to  that  illus- 
trated In  detail  in  Appendix  C.  On  the  one 
hand,  when  taxes  are  considered  the  cost 
compared  with  the  economic  cost  is  reduced, 
since  a  large  part  of  the  exploration  outlay 
la  deductible  from  taxable  Income  elsewhere 
and  thus  reduces  the  f.rm's  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  "cost"  is  lncrea,sed  in  the  sen.se 
that  a  tax  liability  Is  Incurred  on  fiiture 
production,  so  that  increased  receipts  are 
needed  per  barrel  in  order  to  yield  a  net 
cash  flow  equivalent  to  an  after-tax  rate 
of  return  of  12  percent. 

The  resulting  calculations  are  summarized 
In  Table  6.  The  factor  by  which  the  cost 
per  barrel  of  reserves  must  be  multiplied 
lies  between  3.41  and  3.93,  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  net  income  limita- 
tion upon  the  depletion  allowance  applies. 
Thus,  a  finding  expenditure  of  30('  per  barrel 
of  reserves  adds  $1.02  to  $1.18  to  the  corpo- 
rate cost  per  barrel  of  production. 

Appendix  C 

Economic  Analysis  of  Developiment  and 
PBODtJCTiojT  Costs  at  the  Wellhead 

The  principal  determlniints  of  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  production  at  the  wellhead 
from  a  given  reservoir  are  (1)  the  depth  of 
the  formation;  (2)  the  location  of  the  field 
(on-shore,  offshore,  the  middle  of  a  mangrove 
swamp);  (3)  the  initial  flow  rate  of  the 
wells;  and  (4)   the  reservoir  decline  rate.* 


Tax-paid  costs 


Depletion  allowed 


Depletion  disallawed 


IOC's 
expensed 


IDC's 
capitalized 


IDC's 
eiponsea 


IDC's 
capitalized      Resource  cost 


Dry  holes .  . 
G*G, 

Lease  costs. 


'  assume  onsuccesstui  exploration  outiav's  are  axof  ired  rathef  than  expensed 
No.e :  To  obtain  cof  pwate  of  econon-ic  costs  per  barrel  produced,  use  fadors  in  table  to  mulUply 
the  outlay  per  barrel  of  reserves  discovered. 


2.75 
3.67 
3.67 


M.83 
'4.83 


3.24 
5.96 


5.96 
5.96 


3.82 
3.82 


The  gross  capital  Investment  for  drilling 
a.:d  completli'g  a  well,  plus  the  requisite 
lea,:;e  facilities,  is  primarily  a  function  of  tlie 
firtt  two  physical  factors  and  secondarily 
dependent  upon  the  third.  The  unit  lifting 
cost,  although  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
third  factor,  flow  rate,  Ls  influenced  by  the 
first  two. 

It  is  generally  possible  to  specify  a  value 
for  the  well  outlay,  including  lease  equip- 
ment, and  also  for  the  lifting  coets  (VOCs) 


as  a  function  of  depth  Mid  production  rate. 
The  analysis  below  presumed  that  the  capi- 
tal outlays,  K,  and  lifting  costs,  C».  depend 
upo;i  both  depth  aiul  flow  rate — i.e., 
K^K(d,Vi)  — so  that  a  different  set  of  cost 
figures  will  In  practice  be  obtained  tor  dif- 
ferent well  depths  and  flew  rates.  The  equa- 
tio  IS  are  invariant,  howaver. 

Let  the  physical  parameters  be  subsumed 
l:ito  the  following  economic  variables: 


c  aver.age  lifting  cost  per  barrel  of  produc- 
tion 

C=  annual  lifting  coets  per  well 

K'^lease  equipment  outlay 

K<  — allocated  outlay  for  drilling  develop- 
mei  t  drv  holes 


•We  do  not  explicitly  include  secondary 
recovery  projects  here.  The  associated  costs 
are  submerged  in  the  aggregate  costs  and 
investment  data,  and  It  was  thus  not  pos- 
sible to  refine  our  analytical  model. 
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K*=outlay  tor  drilling  and  completion  of  vide  the  operator  with  a  given  rate  of  re- 
well  turn,    R,    on    his   investment   after   covering 
r=Ume  all  costs  and  taxes: 
T=«verage  well  llfetlrae 

ir<=imtlal  flow  rate  -1\  n(  £i\^n(J^*\  j.,,(^'\  jlvI^'M 

V<=average   recoverable  reserves  per  well  -■!  L     \  V*/  '      V.  V7/        \  Vi/ ''    V,  V<,^J' 

B^' well  decline  rate  (presumes  exponential  (C-7) 

decline) 

T=^lead  time  TABLE  7.-COMrONENTS  OF  COEPORATE 

The  well  investment  is  assumed  to  be  made  WELLHEAD  C08T  ' 

J   year  before   the  beginning  of  production.  

which  is  at  the  annual  rate  v..  Production  27}i  percent  oi         50p«c«iitDet 

decimes  exponentially  at  a  rate  of  f.  untU  it         CoffficieDt        gross  ease  case 

ceases  completely  after  T  years  (see  Pig.  5). ■ 

'^,*  '"'^m'^H^  determination  of  these  varl-  ^ S(i+R) (1^0.7250    S(i+R)(l-0.5r) 

ables  wlU  be  discussed  later.  b (l-r)*tJi)  (l-«.ar)St«) 

The  operator's  after-tax  cost  of  drilling  the  D ««a— i)  »*(.— r) 

well  and  eq\iippicg  the  lease  equals  the  In-  •^- '''^^\^  e'-tLSrS^i+R] 

Itial  gross  outlay  less  the  tax  shield  pener-  f  4i(i_t7,)_  ,ji(i_Q.7r)_ 

ated  by  the  deduction  for  Intangible  drilling         ».3tS{t+R)  fi-lbrSii+R) 

costs    (estimated  at  70  percent   of  the  well  S(»)  Si.i) 

outlay)  and  the  expenditure  for  development  

dry  holes :  i  'Hi*  faetor  t*  in  coefficients  D,  K,  aiul  f  incorporat«s 

After-tax  initial  outlay  =  ^^  assunipuon  ol  a  5-year  lag  between  the  investment 

«nd  the  ftr-t  cash  flow. 


(.l-Q.7r)K'+a-T)K'+K' 


(C-1) 


where  r  Is  the  income-tax  rate. 

The  net  wellhead  value  of  the  crude  is  Px, 
after  deducting  the  royalty  and  any  sever- 
ance or  production  taxes;  and  the  annual 
wellhead  receipts  are 

Revenue  (t)  =PMVie-"  ....  (C-2) 
The  deductible  costs  for  determining  tax- 
able income  are  the  lifting  cost,  C,  plus  the 
depreciation  or  amortization  of  the  lease 
equipment  investment  and  the  tangible  drill- 
ing outlayB: 

Deductible  e»pfcB;cs  (/)  =  C,+{0.3K'+K-) 

•  ~e-».  (0  3) 

where  we  have  assumed  that  both  classes  of 
expenditures  are  depleted  on  a  unlt-of- 
productlon  basis. 

To  determine  the  income  tax  liability  vre 
must  incorporate  the  depletion  allowance, 
which  Involves  two  cases:  27.5  percent  (of 
wellhead  receipts  before  revision),  or  50  per- 
cent of  net  Income.  The  latter  is  equivalent 
to  an  effective  tax  rate  of  0  5r.  Any  real  ex- 
ample iB  a  mlxtiue  of  these  two  subcases, 
since  the  latter  option  Is  Invoked  if  the  for- 
mer case  Implies  a  depletion  allowance  de- 
duction that  would  otherwl.se  exceed  one- 
half  of  net  income  The  tax  liabilities  become, 
respectively, 


'[ 


r  J  «.raP.t  V,f-"-  C-  '0.3/?-+  K') 


^.--] 


i[psy."- 


C.-(e.3A-+/f' 


^'- 


] 


(C-«) 


(C-5) 


TTiese   two   cases   axe   the   upper   and   lower 
bounds  for  the  tax  liability. 

The  net  after-tax  cash  flow  accruing  to  the 
operator  equals  the  wellhead  revenue  (Eq. 
C-2)  minus  the  operating  costs,  C,  and 
minus  the  taji  liability  (Eq.  C-4  or  C-5) : 

P*  Vi*-»'a- a725r)  -  (1 -r)  C.+ 

TiOdR'+K'!  ^  (-*>..  .  (C-fe) 

■^  {«.3K'+K')^t-f  ■   .   -   (C-6b) 

If  we  take  the  present  value  of  the  two 
aftei-tai  cash  flow  streajma  ciefined  above 
and  equate  the  results  to  the  after-tax  Talue 
of  the  initial  capital  outlays  (Eq.  C-1),  we 
obtain  equations  for  the  mlniwuir^  net  well- 
head revenue  per  barrei,  P»,  which  win  pro- 


where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  F  are 
given  in  Table  7  for  the  two  assumptions 
concerning  the  depletion  allowance. 

The   economic   cost   is   obtained   from   Eq. 
C-7  by  letting  r  vanish,  or 


1 


[ 


S(«)^'+^<  «■"+«■•+*■•) 


] 


(C-8) 


EMPISaCAL      CONSIaJEEATIONS 

In  practice,  C  and  Vi  are  not  directly 
observable;  Instead  one  meaaures  C.  the 
average  lifting  cost  for  a  given  category 
of  weil.  weighted  over  ail  ages,  whereas  the 
Investment  figures  are  obtained  in  one  of 
two  forms:  (1)  investment  per  barrel  of 
reserves;  or  (2)  ini-estTJicnt  per  daily  aver- 
age barrel  c)  Tproduction.  Under  our  basic 
assumption  of  an  exponential  decline  rate, 
^.  the  a-.erage  per-barrel  hfting  coet.  as 
measured  over  a  sample  of  all  wells  of  ages 
zero  to  T,  can  be  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
well  lifetime.  T.  the  decline  rate,  S,  the  an- 
nual VOCs.  C,  and  the  Initial  flow  rate, 
v.: 


(C-9) 


provided  that  the  drilling  rate  has  been  ap- 
proximately constant,  so  that  the  age  dis- 
tribution is  stable.  Thus,  the  expression 
S{i)C/T  should  be  stibetituted  for  C./Vi  In 
Eq.  C-7  or  C-8.* 

In  the  case  of  the  first  alternative,  above, 
the  reserves.  V»,  associated  with  an  Initial 
flow  rate  of  Vi  equal  S(«),  so  that  it  suffices 
to  replace  V.  in  terms  D,  B.  and  F  by 
Y,/S(fi),  and  the  expressions  (K^/Vv)  etc., 
are  then  empirically  observable  In  the  case 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  surrey  data,  on  the 
other  hand  average  flow  rates.  V,  are  re- 
corded for  a  group  of  wells  in  a  given  class, 
and  the  equivalent  value  for  Vi.  as-uming  a 
st-eady-jtate  development  history. 


V.= 


TV 

S{6) 


(C-10) 


•The  economic  lifting  cost  per  barrel  Is  lese 
than  the  average  lifting  coet.  Since  the  lift- 
ing costs  vary  Inversely  with  the  flow  rate, 
they  are  lowest  m  the  earlier  years,  and  thus 
the  lower  figures  are  weighted  more  heavily 
when  the  present  value  Is  taken. 

When  the  above  la  substituted  into  Eq. 
C-7,  the  terms  (Kw/V),  etc.,  again  are  meas- 
urable. 

The  value  of  the  parameters  used  here  are 
as  follows:  i=<J.05,  T=30,  R  =  0.12,  and 
r  =  0  50,  and  the  toefficients  in  Eq.  C-7  and  C- 
8  for  both  erases  are  given  in  Table  8. 


TABLE8.-C06T  COMPONENT  COE»riClENTI 
(AFTER  TAX) 


Cases 


27H 

R^ 

no  pep- 

Vf 

sour«« 

ctul 

tent 

t(«J 

net 

grosf 

(RC 

tai 

<le»le- 

depip. 

oC- 

Term 

tWtt 

U«u 

eebt) 

Average  lifting  cest. 

C 

&M2 

•.TM 

fi.Tl) 

DtTelopmeDt. 

(*:•  V.) 

1^36 

LW 

•.iW 

Dry  holes 

(K'/V) 

.078 

.•M& 

m 

Lease- 

(«:•/>'.) 

3.i>l 

3.6i 

-'£i 

£qiU[jineDt  out- 

(KW) 

.130 

.12:2 

.VJt 

lays 

Well  (IrilUng  and 

(K'lW) 

2.81 

2.49 

Z.99 

completions 

(X--/V) 

.OM 

.083 

.K» 

Thus,  if  the  observed  average  lifting  cos* 
for  wells  in  a  given  class  is,  say,  35«/bbl, 
the  economic  coet  is  0.714  r  X  35<,  or 
2b4,  and  the  contribution  to  after-t&x  costs 
would  be  somewhere  Ijetween  19. 7<  and 
25.1<,  depending  upon  which  alternative 
form  of  the  depletion  allowance  prevails. 

Similarly,  if  the  well-drilUng  expenditure 
per  barrel  of  reserves  is  estimated  to  be  40c, 
the    economic    coet   equals    2.99  40<.    ct 

%1.20,  and  the  after-tax  cost  component  is 
$1.00  to  $1.12.  Finally,  u  the  drUling  in- 
vestment per  well  is  expreseed  in  terms  of 
dollars  per  average  ficw  rale — for  example, 
11:  -he  figure  is  $7.07  per  annual  average  barrel 
for  a  6,000-ft  well  with  an  average  ticw 
rate  of  21.3  B/D — this  is  equivalent  to  a 
drUling  cost  of  $7.07  x  0.10,  or  71</bbl. 
spread  over  the  whole  production  hlstort 
from  year  zero  through  year  T  =  30.  1 

Paper  (SPE  412S)  was  presented  at  SPE- 
AIME  47th  Annual  Fall  Meeting,  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  8-11,  1972.  Copy- 
right 1973  American  Institute  of  Mlnmg, 
Iklttallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers,  Inc. 

Discussion  i 

(By  Arlon  R.  Tussing,  Committee  on  Interlo* 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate) 

This  comment  on  TTiomas  R  StaulTer'4 
paper  "Economic  Cost  of  U  S.  Crude  Oil 
Production"  is  probably  impclltH-  It  is  a  ven- 
ture into  essentially  destructive  criticism, 
because  the  principal  policy  Issue  that  .-en- 
eratcd  Staufier's  essay  has  become  moot. 
The  import  que  ta  system  was  moribund 
when  the  paper  was  written,  and  it  has  now 
vanished  with  hardly  a  whimper  Moreover, 
I  do  not  propc'se  to  follow  up  my  negative 
comments  with  any  calc-ilations  of  my  own. 

Imported  oil  has  been  cheaper  to  American 
consumers  tlaan  domestic  oil:  but,  as  Sta';f- 
fer  argries.  price  diSerences  ex.'tggerated  the 
advantages  of  imporr*  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  He  concludes  that  In  his  base  year 
(1966)  oil  import  quotas  ".  .  .  imposed  on 
balance  insignificant  economic  burdens  on 
our  national  economy  .  .  .  land  may]  have 
resulted  in  a  small  but  positive  net  economl 
benefit." 

Staufl^er  measures  the  economic  cost  of  Uv 
quota  system,  per  barrel  of  oil  consumed.  i:y 
the  difference  between  average  prodnrtion 
and  transportation  costs  for  domestic  cil  (de- 
flated by  a  credit  for  the  production  of  as- 
sociated natural  pas  and  natural  gas  liquids  i 
and  the  landed  price  of  foreign  oil  (lncTea-«e<1 
by  the  cost  of  storage  a.«  ln.«nrance  apalnst  an 
Interruption  of  imports  and  by  a  premium  for 
the  ■scarcity  value"  of  the  US  dollarl  Thia 
comparison  impllclty  assumes  (1>  that  each 
additional  barrel  of  imported  crude  oil  dis- 
places exactly  one  barrel  of  domestic  crude: 
(2)  that  the  coet  of  imported  crude  oil  to  the 
U.S.  economy  is  its  price  (plus  ardju^ments) . 
and  at  the  san:ke  time  (3)  that  the  relevant 
eost   of   domestic   crude    oU   ia   the   tverage 
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economic  coat  oi  producing  It  (less  co-prod- 
uct adjustmenta) . 

Each  of  these  assumptions  Is  In  principle 
unacceptable  and  Imparts  a  substantial  bias 
to  the  total  cost  estimate. 

1.  An  Increase  In  Import  volumes  would 
have  reduced  UJS.  crude-oU  prices  and  there- 
by Induced  an  increase  In  crude-oU  consump- 
tion (for  example,  by  encouraging  substitu- 
tion of  oil  for  coal  as  boiler  fuel).  The  re- 
duction In  domestic  production  would  there- 
fore be  less  than  the  Increase  in  Imports. 

a.  Staufler's  main  thesis  hinges  on  the  dif- 
ference between  price  and  economic  cost,  but 
apparently  only  with  respect  to  domestic  out- 
put. The  assumption  that  Import  costs  are 
equal  to  their  price  assumes  away  the  exist- 
ence of  any  "transfers"  from  buyers  of  im- 
ported crude  oil  to  the  IntemaUonal  (UjB.) 
oil  companies.  There  are  sufficient  theoreti- 
cal grounds  and  a  considerable  quantitative 
literature  (Including  Stauffer's  own  WTltlngs) 
arguing  that  these  rents  are  substantial. 

3.  An  Increase  In  oil  Import  volumes  would 
have  backed  out  not  average-cost  domestic 
production  but  the  highest-cost  domestic 
production.  The  argument  thereby  under- 
states the  economic  cost  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction displaced  by  Imports,  because  it  con- 
fuses average  and  Incremental  cost.  This  last 
and  most  damaging  error  Is  remarkable  be- 
cause Stauffer  derived  his  average  cost  figure 
from  an  array  of  cost  estimates  for  different 
well  depths,  which  together  with  flow  rates 
woiild  have  permitted  some  approximation  of 
an  incremental  cost  calculation. 

Further  comments  I  make  advisedly.  De- 
spite mathematical  appendices,  Stauffer's 
definitions,  assumptions,  sources,  and  proce- 
dures are  not  always  clear.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  evident  flaws  In  several  of  the  in- 
dividual cost  and  adjustment  Items. 

Stauffer  defines  "finding  costs"  as  outlays 
for  exploration  dry  boles  and  for  geological 
and  geophysical  work;   "development  costs" 
are  outlays  for  drilling  and  completing  pro- 
ducing  wells   and   equipping   the   leases.   A 
standard  technique  was  used  to  allow  for 
the  delay  between  these  outlays  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  reserves  and  to 
take  into  account  the  period  over  which  the 
reservoir  la  produced.  This  procedure,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a  substantial  doublecountlng. 
The  bulk  of  reserve  additions  in  a  particular 
reservoir,  or  a  particular  year,  takes  the  form 
of  extensions  and  revisions,  rather  than  new 
field  discoveries.  Therefore,  reserve  additions 
are  mainly  attributable  economically  ( that  la, 
at  tiie  margin)   to  outlays  for  development 
rather   than   for  exploration   as  defined   by 
Stauffer,  to  practice  it  is  impossible  to  segre- 
gate the  proportion  of  total  production  owing 
to  the  two  categories  of  outlay,  but  Stauf- 
fer's method  distributes  the  payoff  for  ex- 
ploration costs  over  the  entire  life  of  a  reser- 
voir proportionally  to  production,  and  there- 
by  seriously   exaggerates   the   average   wait- 
ing time  for  recovery  of  this  investment.  The 
bia."?  injected  by  this  procedure  works  egalnst 
the   author's   thesis   because   it   exaggerates 
domestic  finding  costs.   (It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  Pester  A.^soclates  report  from  which 
he  derived  his  cost  estimates  does  not  rely 
upon  the  addition  of  such  exploration  and 
development  coits.  but  rather  upon  a  dis- 
counted   cash    flow    analysis    relating    the 
stream  of  revenues  to  the  single  stream  of 
exploration  and  development  expenditures.) 
Despite  the  fact  that  field  price  regulation 
for  natural  gas  has  existed  since  1954  it  la 
doubtful   that   "the   regulated   price    [was] 
less  than  the  opportunity  -joat  of  gas"  before 
about  1969.  In  Stauffer's  base  year,  1966,  there 
were  no  signs  of  an  undersuppiy  dlsequUib- 
rltim.  His  figure  of  6U/Uef  U  certainly  much 
too  high  for  the  opportunity  cost  of  gas  at 
the  wellhead  because  that  price  had  to  cover 
transporution  of  gas  to  the  most  distant 


market  In  which  it  would  have  been  com- 
petitive with  oU.  It  could  be  reasonably 
argued  that  actual  wellhead  prices  in  1965 
were  higher  than  the  opportunity  cost  of  gas, 
because  the  prices  at  which  gas  equlUbrlated 
with  oU  were  those  of  domestic  rather  than 
imported  oil.  In  any  event  there  is  no  one 
meaningful  figtu-e  for  the  opportunity  value 
of  the  natural  gas  that  would  have  been 
displaced  by  oU  Imports;  a  valid  estimate 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  move- 
ment in  space  of  the  gas-oil  price  waiisrshed 
as  well  as  the  direct  impacts  of  price  and 
volume  change. 

Calculation  of  the  appropriate  premium 
on  domestic  oU  to  reflect  the  "scarcity 
value  "  of  the  U.S.  doUar  la  in  Stauffer's  word 
"elusive".  He  has  committed  another  anach- 
ronism here,  becau.se  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  significant  balance  of  pajTnents  disequi- 
librium actually  existed  In  1965.  "Buy-Amer- 
ican" legislation  affecting  military  pur- 
chases existed  even  when  we  had  an 
embarrassingly  chronic  payments  siuplus, 
and  it  Is  hardly  evidence  either  for  the  exist- 
ence or  for  the  size  of  a  premium  on  domestic 
oil  purchases.  We  do,  however,  have  a  clue 
concerning  the  overevaluxitlon  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  that  existed  In  early  1972,  In  tlie  re- 
valuations that  took  place  along  the  way  to 
t!ie  present  floating  exchange  rates.  The  dol- 
lar fell  about  20  percent  against  the  world's 
strongest  currencies,  and  its  average  drop, 
weighted  by  the  volume  of  U.S.  trade,  was 
considerably  less.  Accordingly,  Stauffer's  esti- 
mate of  the  balance  of  payments  premium 
would  have  been  an  exaggeration  even  in 
1972.  and  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  1965. 

Finally,  experience  over  the  life  of  the 
mandatory  Import  quoUs  suggests  that 
Stauffer's  estimate  of  the  risk  premium  Is  too 
high,  at  least  for  1965.  The  incidents  that 
have  actually  threatened  partial  Interruption 
of  imports — the  two  Suez  wars — could  have 
been  offset  even  under  conditions  of  unre- 
stricted L.-iports  with  considerably  less  than 
90  days'  storage  capacity  calculated  against 
all  imports,  regardless  of  how  secure  or  inse- 
cure. I  do  not  mean  by  this  comment  to  un- 
derrate the  present  risk  ot  supply  interrup- 
tions nor  the  cost  of  InsurUig  against  this 
rLsk. 

In  summary,  Stauffer  has  raised  some 
poUits  that  economic  hiatorlans  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  wlien  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Control, 
and  partlciUarly  the  Task  Force  estimates  of 
the  historic  cost  of  the  quota  system.  More- 
over, in  any  future  beaeflt-cost  exercise 
concerning  tarifl  or  quota  protection  for  the 
domestic  petroleum,  adjuetments  need  to 
be  made  for  transfer  payments,  or  co- 
products,  for  the  risk  of  supply  Interruption, 
and  for  the  overevaluatloa  or  underevalua- 
tion  of  the  national  currency.  In  our  present 
circumstances,  however,  the  magnitude  or 
importance  of  most  of  these  adjustments 
should  not  be  exaggerated. 

The  economic  costs  of  new  domestic  energy 
supplies— domestic  oil  and  gas,  clean  fuels  for 
coal  or  oil  shale,  or  nuclear  power— will  not 
generally  be  less  than  the  delivered  cost  of 
imported  crude  oU.  If  the  domestic  fuels 
that  currently  do,  or  could  in  the  future 
substHute  for  Imported  oil  did  indeed  cost 
less  than  Imports  they  would  be  competitive 
with  foreign  supplies.  For  example,  expert- 
ence  sugscste  that  substantial  new  petroleum 
supplies  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
in  Alaska  could  be  developed  and  delivered 
to  U.S.  markets  at  cost  less  than  the  landed 
price  of  foreign  crude  oil.  But  such  low-cost 
reserves  would  therefore  Illtely  be  developed 
even  if  foreign  oU  were  imported  without 
limitation.  Production  from  the  CCS  and 
Alaska  is  not,  however,  expected  to  meet  the 
whole  of  the  tfnited  States'  replacement  and 
Incremental  fuels  demand.  The  bulk  of  this 
growth  must  be  served  either  from  costlier 
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domestic  sources,  or  from  oil  Imports  (whose 
future  costs  are  now  highly  uncertain). 

The  conclusions  of  Stauffer's  Part  'Three 
"Impact  of  Taxation  Upon  Costs  and  Supply 
Availability."  are  extremely  Important  if  they 
are  valid.  I  have  not  commented  upon  them 
in  detail  because  the  methodology  of  that 
section  is  particularly  obscure.  There  Is  Ian- 
guage  suggesting  that  an  Incremental  cost 
approach  was  used  or  at  least  understood 
("it  is  presumed  that  the  highest-cost  sources 
of  oU  could  be  eliminated  selectively.  .  .  .••) 
but  the  repeated  references  to  the  use  of 
"average  tax-paid"  cost*  indicate  otherwise 
If  Stauffer  is  indeed  projecting  the  average 
Impact  of  each  tax  provision,  his  conclusions 
exaggerate  the  sensitivity  of  oU  production  to 
these  provisions,  and  are  of  little  theoretical 
or  policy  interest. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  One  other  comment 
is,  that  unregulated  prices  are  encoui-ag- 
mg  drilling  for  loopholes  rather  than  oil. 
U  I  recall  correctly  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  he  referred  to  a 
big  loophole  in  the  stripper  well  provi- 
sion which  would  permit — he  said  he 
checked  this  out — the  twinning  of  a  well, 
drilling  one  well  next  to  another  in  a 
stripper  field,  and  that,  somehow  or 
other,  this  was  going  to  defeat  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  violate  it  and  would  en- 
able that  producer  to  illegally  or  im- 
properly make  more  money  himself  but 
not  really  to  bring  in  more  oil.  Senator 
Hansen  very  ably  pointed  out  that  there 
v;as  no  incentive  to  drill  a  new  well  where 
stripper  production  existed,  because 
strippers  are  already  exempt  from  price 
controls. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  that  the  State  regula- 
tory agencies  do  not  allow  wells  to  be 
di-illed  right  next  to  another  well,  as  he 
implied.  In  almost  every  State,  they  have 
spacing  requirements  that  limit  one  well 
to  10  acres,  20  acres,  40  acres,  160  acres, 
or  360  acres,  and  another  well  would  not 
be  legal. 

In  addition,  the  tremendous  cost  for 
drilling  a  well  precludes  an  operator  from 
putting  down  a  well  adjacent  to  another 
well,  because  his  only  hope  would  then 
be  to  have  the  two  wells  produce  what 
the  one  well  already  is  producing,  and  he 
would  be  suffering  from  a  doubling  of  his 
lifting  costs  and  his  investment.  So  this 
would  not  be  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
the  floor  and  to  have  the  time  available 
to  me,  which  I  have  not  used,  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wonder  if  the  floor 
manager,  Mr.  Jackson,  could  clarify  one 
point  about  the  rollback  provision  of  this 
conference  report  which  has  been  of 
paramount  concern  to  me.  And  that  has 
to  do  with  the  staggering  increases  in  the 
price  of  propane  gas  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  year — in  some  cases 
increases  of  300  percent.  You  might  recall 
that  you  and  I  discussed  this  problem 
prior  to  the  hearing  on  the  rollback  pro- 
vision. As  It  stands  In  this  report,  is  it 
clear  that  the  rollback  provision  includes 
propane? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
raised  that  point,  because  tt  is  a  problem 
of  concern  to  many  Senators  here.  The 
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answer  to  his  question  is  yes,  rollback 
provision  does  include  propane.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  Senators  interest  in  this 
question  ai^d  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
I  had  the  words  "including  propane" 
rddid  to  the  provision  so  as  to  remove 
aiu'  question  about  it  being  covered.  Spe- 
cifically, we  estimate  a  rollback  of  about 
53  percent  in  the  price  of  propane  if  this 
conference  report  is  adopted.  Where  the 
avei-age  nutional  price  is  now  about  42 
cents,  it  would  go  back  to  about  22  cents. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  for  his  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  which  is  of  serious 
concern  in  Missouri  which  is  the  No.  2 
user  of  propane  in  the  Nation.  I  whole- 
heai'tedly  support  the  rollback  and  I  will 
support   the   conference   report. 

OVERCHAilGE     IN     OH.     PSICES     WTLX     COST     CON- 
SOMERS  $7.7  BII.LIOK  A  TEAE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  jneld  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
failure  to  Impose  ceilings  on  crude  oU 
prices  is  incomprehensible  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons. 

First,  It  Is  costing  consumers  $20  mil- 
lion a  day,  $7.7  billion  a  year,  in  over- 
charges. 

Second,  it  ts  bad  economic  policy.  Un- 
controlled oil  prices  at  artificially  high, 
cartel-set  levels  feed  Inflation. 

Third,  the  administration's  decision  to 
deregulate  one-third  of  all  domestic 
crude  oil  is  illegal.  Section  4  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  re- 
quires that  all  crude  oil  be  under  price 
controls. 

Today  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance 
to  reverse  this  policy  that  overcharges 
consumers,  that  benefits  only  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  which  violates  a  law  Con- 
gress adopted  only  4  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  if  firm  and  decisive  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  to  roll  prices  back  to 
reasonable  levels,  this  unconscionable 
overcharge  will  cost  American  consum- 
ers $7.7  billion  over  the  next  year.  This 
is  $35  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country.  For  the  average  family, 
this  will  mean  an  additi<nial  $140  to 
$200  a  year  increase  in  their  fuel  bill  for 
gascrfine,  heating  oil,  and  propane.  This 
increase  is  over  and  above,  and  In  addi- 
tion to,  the  major  increases  in  fuel  prices 
which  were  experienced  late  last  year. 

Ciurent  domestic  price  levels  for  im- 
regtilated  crude  oil  of  $10  per  barrel 
and  up  are  totally  artificial  prices.  These 
prices  are  not  determined  by  the  forces 
of  competition.  These  prices  are  rigged. 
They  are  being  dictated  by  an  interna- 
tional caitel  of  Arab  nations.  These  are 
the  same  nations  that  imposed  the  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States  in 
retaliation  for  our  aid  to  IsraeL 

Respected  oil  aruilysts  on  Wall  Street 
and  elsewhere  say  that  these  price  levels 
will  not  buy  increased  supply.  The  real 
constraint  on  supply  today  is  not  price. 
At  $5.25  a  barrel,  there  is  plenty  of  in- 
centive to  bring  in  new  stipcdy.  This  Is 
32  percent  higher  than  the  price  of  crude 
oil  last  May,  less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
constraints  today  are  shoitages:  short- 
ages of  trained  manpower,  tubular  goods. 


drilling  rigs,  and  practically  every  other 
material  a  high  technology  industry 
needs. 

The  imregulated  sind  su-tificially  high 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  Is  counterpro- 
ductive. It  is  retarding  exploration  for 
and  development  of  new  oil  discoveries. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  new  wildcat  acreage,  the  present  price 
structure  does  the  opposite.  It  encourages 
the  drilling  of  new  wells  on  old  reservoirs 
that  are  already  in  production. 

These  new  wells  divert  scarce  drilling 
rigs,  pipe,  other  equipment,  and  man- 
power away  from  new  explnration  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
major  loopholes  in  the  price  system. 
These  loopholes  enable  the  unscrupulous 
to  take  advantage,  to  double  the  value  of 
their  "old"  oil — their  presently  produc- 
ing fields — by  simply  drilling  and  pump- 
ing; the  oil  through  new  wells. 

Pursuit  of  this  loophole  enriches  own- 
ers of  producing  fields.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce more  oil.  There  is  no  requirement 
under  the  administration's  program  that 
1  cent  of  this  windfall  be  put  back  into 
the  ground  to  develop  new  supplies.  And 
the  facts  are  that  precious  little  is  being 
put  back  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  year,  aver- 
age crude  oil  prices  ha've  doubled.  They 
have  gone  from  $3.40  per  barrel  in  Janu- 
ary 1973,  to  $6.75  in  January  1974.  And 
while  domestic  crude  oil  prices  have 
doubled,  domestic  production  has  re- 
mained constant.  A  doubUng  of  prices 
has  failed  to  elicit  any  new  supply.  In 
January  1973,  total  domestic  production 
was  10,859,000  barrels  per  day.  In  Jan- 
uary 1974,  total  production  stood  at  10,- 
8D3.000  barrels — an  mcrease  of  only 
34,000  barrels. 

This  is  what  the  Americcn  consumer 
Is  getting  in  the  way  of  new  supply  at 
a  cost  of  $20  million  a  day. 

Mr.  Pi-e.?ident,  the  present  system  is 
the  worst  possible  of  all  price  systems, 
from  the  standpoint  of  developing  new 
energy  sotirces. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  elsewhere  that  today's  un- 
regulated prices  are  artificial  and  un- 
stable, and  that  they  do  not  provide 
benchmarks  for  long-term  investment 
decisions.  Instead,  they  provide  only  a 
short-term  opportunity  for  taking  wind- 
fall profits  and  investing  these  pwofits 
el.'^ewhere,  where  there  Is  more  sta- 
bility— in  land  development,  in  circuses, 
in  the  stock  market,  and  in  Government 
bonds. 

Wliy  is  there  wide  recognition  on  Wall 
Street  and  in  the  industry  that  these 
pi-ices  will  not  hold  up  for  long? 

First,  the  administration's  exemption 
of  three  of  the  major  categories  of  crude 
oil  from  price  controls  Is  illegal.  It  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
which  became  law  on  November  27,  1973. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  litigation 
is  initiated  to  require  the  administration 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Second,  as  noted  above,  these  artificial 
cartel  price  levels  serve  no  economic 
purpose.    "Hiey   are.   In   fact,    counter- 


prcdiictlve.  They  reduce  Icnper  term  sup- 
rly.  They  compel  cynical  nni  forll'h  dis- 
tortions in  the  Pllocation  of  capitsl,  ma- 
terial, and  !a*:or. 

Tliird,  the  Confre^;"  -it  scne  To\r\t  vr.Y, 
re*,  to  protect  the  public  by  rolMi-'g  the.~e 
prie'i  bick  by  Icgis'a'iv?  notion. 

Mr.  Simon,  the  FED  Admini.sti-alo.-, 
rec^gi'.izes  that  present  price  levels  arc 
unrcso'^W?  Reror.s  in  the  natioi:a: 
pre=:s  ard  in  trade  journar  contend  th?,' 
vithin  the  admini'^trati ^n  he  has  pd- 
vocatrd  a  pi  ice  rollback  but  has  b?e'i 
t\imrd  down  hv  R~>y  Ash.  Herbert  Stein 
ar"^.  the  White  House  palafe  guard. 

Tho  trade  association-:  for  the  oil  com- 
p~r!ies'  own  studies  ard  data  reccgnizrf: 
that  current  d'"rpgi,-lati?d  prices  are  $3  td 
$5  per  barrel  above  long-term  price  levels 
required  to  achieve  domestic  self-sufS- 
c'-^ncy  and  to  bring  in  alternate  sourcrS 
of  energy-  such  as  oil  shnl-.  coal  lique- 
faction and  gasification,  ar.d  geothei-mal 
res''>urces.  I 

The  Federal  Government's  studies  pIso 
conclude  that  thei-e  is  no  justification 
for  average  oil  prices  of  $10  per  barrel. 

Tlie  FEO  says; 

Tlie  long-term  supply  price  ...  Is  $7  pe# 
barrel.  .  .  .  (January  1974.)  1 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  says: 
Our  best  estimate  Is  that  it  would  be  in  the 

neighborhood  of  »7  per  barrel  icithin  the  nezt 
few  years.  (December  1973.) 

The  Independent  Petroleimi  Associa- 
tion of  America  says  that — 

...  an  average  price  of  about  $3.65  per 
barrel  for  crude  oil  would  be  required  In  the 
long  run  to  achieve  85%  self -sufficiency  .  .  . 
by  1C30.  (1973  projections.)  i 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  says 
tliat — 

Fca-  maximum  attainable  self-sufficiency 
by  1980  a  price  of  $4.05  would  give  a  10  per* 
cent  rate  of  return,  while  a  price  of  *5.74 
per  haj-rcl  would  give  a  20  percent  rate  of 
return.  (December  1973.) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ludicrous  for  the 
admiiustration  to  be  asking  Canada, 
Venezuela,  Iran,  the  Arab  nations,  and 
other  producing  countries  to  lower  the 
prices  of  their  oil — something  we  have 
no  control  over — when  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  limit  domestic  oil  prices- 
something  we  do  ha\'e  control  over. 

The  producing  nations'  best  argument 
for  maintaining  artificiaily  high  prices 
for  their  oil  is  that  tlieir  prices  are  about 
equal  to  the  price  of  uncontrolled  UA 
crude  oil.  Why,  they  ask,  should  they  sell 
to  us  for  less  tlian  we  allow  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  charge?  That  is  exactly  w.hat 
the  Canadians  told  U::  to  our  faces  a  fe'W 
days  ago  when  we  asked  them  to  cut 
back  their  prices. 

This  administration  is  still  committed 
to  the  19th  century  notion  that  the  way 
to  deal  u-lth  the  energy  shortage  is  t« 
limit  demand  by  raiding  consumer  pricest 

The  White  House  either  does  not  know 
or  does  not  care  that  this  foolish  and  in- 
tellectually indefensible  policy  has  cruel 
and  disastrous  consequences  for  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class.  It  is  a  stuiud  policy 
because  It  Is  counterproductive  to  th« 
national  interest.  It  is  an  unfair  policy 
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because  it  enables  the  affluent  to  buy 
their  way  out  and,  at  the  same  time,  It 
gives  the  oU  companies  billions  of  dollars 
in  unearned  profits. 

The  only  relief  in  sight  for  the  con- 
suming public  is  congressional  action  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act. 

The  price  rollback  provisions  of  the 
report  will  bring  uncontrolled  oil — new 
oil,  released  oil,  State  royalty  oil.  and 
stripper  well  oil — under  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  price  ceilings.  At  present,  these 
four  categories  of  oil  constitute  29  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  supply  and  are  sell- 
ing at  an  average  price  of  about  $10 
per  barrel— 2^2  times  the  level  of  less 
tlian  a  year  ago.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
if  Congress  fails  to  act,  at  least  44  percent 
of  all  domestic  oil  will  be  selling  at  world 
cartel  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  unreasonable  windfall  profits  the 
major  oil  companies  are  receiving  is  for 
the  Congress  to  roll  back  unreasonable 
prices. 

Today  the  Senate  has  that  opportu- 
nity. 

The  debate  over  the  price  rollback  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  other  provisions 
are  of  critical  importance  in  dealing  with 
the  shortage,  splraling  prices,  growing 
inflation,  and  the  confusion  and  near 
panic  facing  the  country. 

These  provisions  include: 

tTNEMPLOYMEKT    ASSISTANCK    BFNEFnS 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  $500 
million  in  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to 
provide  minimum  of  6  months'  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits to  individuals  left  jobless  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  shortage.  This  assistance 
will  enable  the  249.000  working  men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  shortage  to  meet  essential 
food  and  houshig  needs.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide assistance  for  many  of  the  addi- 
tional 2  million  working  people  that 
economist  Walter  Heller  predicts  will  be 
added  to  the  unemployment  rolls  this 
year. 

NKW    LKCAL    PROTECTION    FOR    SERVICE    STATION 

i>eaij:rs 

The  bill  provides  valuable  new  legal 
rights  and  judicial  remedies  designed  to 
prevent  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  ac- 
tions by  large  oil  companies  against  serv- 
ice station  dealers.  This  provision  as- 
sures fair  dealing,  due  process  and.  where 
necessary,  guarantees  that  dealers  will 
have  a  day  in  court  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. This  pronslon  will  slow  and  halt 
the  arbitrary  lease  and  franchise  cancel- 
lations which  have  shut  down  thou-^ands 
of  stations  across  the  country. 

MANDATO«Y    DISCI-OSXmE   OF   OIL    INDUSTRY    DATA 

The  blU  requires,  for  the  first  time,  the 
mandatory  disclosure  by  the  oU  Indus- 
try of  reliable  data  and  Information  on 
reserves,  production  levels,  refinery  nms 
stock  levels.  Imports,  prices,  and  other 
information  essential  to  understanding 
and  dealing  with  the  energy  shortage. 
Information  furnished  under  the  bill  Is 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Administra- 


tor, the  Congress,  the  States,  and  the 
public.  This  new  authority  wUl  bring  to 
an  end  the  comedy  of  eirors  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  present  voluntary  reporting 
systems.  Present  systems  find  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  sometimes  mil- 
lions of  barrels,  apart  on  the  volume  of 
oil  Imports  and  other  vital  categories  of 
information. 

STRr.v-CENT    AKTITKUtT    SAFEGUARDS 

The  bill  contains  mandatory  standards 
ar,d  procedures  designed  to  insure  that 
a^rerments  among  and  common  courses 
of  action  by  the  oil  companies  to  deal 
with  the  ihorta.jes  do  not  result  in  per- 
mp.ticnt  violations  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  antitru'^t  laws.  In  recent  years,  the 
o;l  industry  has  experienced  a  whole 
series  ol'  major  adjustments  and  market 
realinements  which  pose  serious  threats 
to  competition.  Under  shortage  condi- 
tions these  threats  can  become  reahty  as 
the  big  companies  grow  stronger  and 
more  profitable  and  the  small  companies 
grow  weaker,  more  dependent  and  more 
vulnerable.  ThLs  provision  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  will  msure  that  this  does 
not  happen. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  REGULAR  GAS  STATION  OPERAT- 
ING HOURS,  ENERGY  CONSERVATION.  PLANS 
AND    GASOLINE     RATIONING 

The  bill  provides  the  ba.sic  legal  au- 
thority for  a  wide  range  of  actions  de- 
signed to  conserve  scarce  energy  re- 
sources in  a  manner  that  is  fair  to  all 
classes  of  consumers  and  all  regions  of 
the  country.  These  actions  must  be  pro- 
posed in  specific  terms  and  are  subject  to 
Congressional  review  and  veto.  One  of 
the  most  important  actions  contemplat- 
ed is  a  program  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  certainty  and  regularity  as 
to  service  station  hours. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for  the 
estabh.'^hment  of  a  national,  stand-by 
gasoline  rationuig  program.  Implemen- 
tation of  rationing  may  prove  inevitable 
in  the  months  ahead  if  shorteges  persist 
and  if  other  State  and  Federal  programs 
do  not  serve  to  bring  some  sense  of  order 
to  the  chaotic  situation  which  exists  in 
many  regions  of  the  country. 

ADDmoNAL    AUTHORITY 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  are  vital  to  effectively  dealing  with 
shoi-tages  include  statutory  authority 
for: 

Allocation  of  fuels  and  essential  mate- 
rials to  those  engaged  in  developing  new 
energy  supphes; 

Convention  of  stationary  powerplants 
from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act; 

Accelerated  domestic  oil  production; 

Insuring  that  all  emergency  actions  are 
taken  in  an  equitable  manner  which  pre- 
vents arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action; 

Restricting  exports  of  needed  fuels; 

Increasing  the  use  of  carpools; 

Grants-in-aid  to  assist  State  aiid  local 
governments; 

Low-interest  loans  to  home  owners 
and  small  businesses  to  assist  in  Im- 
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provement  projects  which  are  designed 
to  conserve  energy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  Is  looking 
to  Congress  for  leadership  and  action 
We  are  in  a  national  emergency,  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  Gallup  poll 
shows  Congress  at  its  lowest  level  in  his- 
tory so  far  as  its  standing  with  the 
American  people  is  concerned.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  a  grave  emergency 

If  this  Congress  sends  this  conference 
report  back  to  conference  so  that  it  is 
there  for  a  third  time,  I  know  what  the 
American  people  are  going  to  say.  They 
are  going  to  say  that  Congress  cannot 
deal  with  a  national  emergency,  and  they 
will  be  right  in  sayhig  so.  Every  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  relates  to  things  hap- 
pening to  people  each  and  every  day.  To 
say,  "Leave  things  alone  and  everything 
will  be  fine,"  provides  no  answer;  that 
is  what  is  going  on  now.  Prices  are  going 
up  and  the  supphes  available  to  meet  the 
needs  are  gohig  down.  We  are  having  fist 
fights  hi  gas  stations  and  we  will  soon 
have  riots  in  the  streets  unless  we  pass 
this  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  the  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pebbuary  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairrnan,  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Washington,  D.C;  ' 

UAW  strongly  supports  unemployment 
compensation  provisions  of  the  emergency 
energy  conXerence  report  and  urges  Congress 
to  enact  S.  2589.  Wltli  unemployment  rising 
at  frightening  rates,  especially  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  type  of  assistance  for 
workingmen  and  women  proposed  In  S.  2589 
Is  desperately  needed.  We  urge  most  strongly 
an  affirmative  vote  on  the  conference  report 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
VAW  International  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Washington. 
We  work  together  on  many  issues  but  we 
simply  have  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  this  particular  case. 

I  would  like  to  first  comment  on  a  ques- 
tion I  had,  sitting  as  a  back  seater  some  7 
years  ago  when  I  saw  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  who  has  now  left  the 
Senate,  hurry  into  the  Chamber  toward 
the  end  of  a  vote.  He  said  to  the  clerk 
standing  alongside  the  door,  "What  are 
we  vothig  on?" 

The  clerk  said,  "Clean  water." 
"My  heavens,"  the  Senator  said,  "how 
can  I  be  against  that?"  And  he  voted 
"aye." 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
read  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  studied  all  of  the  legislation  in  this 
particular  field.  As  Senators  we  are 
greatly  dejjendent  upon  the  work  of  our 
committees.  But  I  presume  that  if  some- 
one came  in  who  had  not  studied  it  and 
saw  the  title  of  this  bill,  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act,  he  would  wonder  how 
he  could  possibly  be  against  that  in  light 
of  the  emergency  with  which  we  are  faced 
today. 

But  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  simply  because  we  have 
an  emergency  today,  to  rush  in  and  adopt 
legislation  that  is  as  controversial  in 
its  impact  as  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  be.  I  would  like  to  summarize  very 
briefly  some  of  the  principal  reasons  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  recommittal  of  the 
conference  report  and,  then,  if  the  legis- 
lation is  voted  on  up  or  down,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  Time  permitting, 
I  wish  to  go  into  greater  detail. 

The  first  reason  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  legislation  is  because  I  es- 
sentially do  not  come  from  an  oil-pro- 
ducing State.  Some  oil  is  produced  in 
nimois  but  essentially  Illinois  is  a  State 
of  consumers,  with  11 1/2  million  of  them. 
My  job  is  more  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer than  the  producer.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  consumer  is  not  going  to  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation.  The  consumer, 
at  the  very  best,  will  have  a  short-term 
rollback  in  the  price  of  gasoline  of  a 
maximum  of  2  cents  per  gaUon.  If  in  the 
end,  the  bill  does  reduce  available  sup- 
ply, as  I  beUeve  it  will,  pressure  on  prices 
will  be  upward  rather  than  downward, 
and  I  defy  Congress  to  legislate  against 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  That  is 
another  reason  I  feel  this  price  rollback 
provision  is  not  good  legislation. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  wise  for  Congress 
to  move  into  the  free  economy  and  to 
put  into  law  the  price  of  a  particular 
product  which  is  sensitive  to  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  and  sensitive  to 
all  prevailing  pressures.  The  President 
already  has  adequate  authority  to  roll 
back  prices  of  all  except  stripper  oil.  If 
after  a  thorough  study  and  knowing  the 
consequences  the  President  decides  to 
use  that  authority  he  can  do  so  without 
fixing  the  prices  in  statute. 

So  I  feel  the  price  effect  will  be  nega- 
tive on  the  consumer  in  the  long  run. 
Certainly  it  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  developing  alternate  sources  of  fuel, 
such  as  shale.  That  is  a  highly  costly  and 
risky  project  right  now.  Anything  that  is 
done  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  return  on 
that  investment  will  not  help  to  attract 
the  kind  of  capital  we  want. 

The  second  reason  I  am  against  the 
conference  reix)rt  is.  as  the  distingiushed 
Senator  from  Washington  knows,  that 
the  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  would  give  stat- 
utory authority  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator. 

The  bill  that  we  are  now  voting  on  has 
a  very  sparse  FEEA  section,  compared 
with  the  well  researched  bill,  S.  2776, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
awaiting  action  by  the  House. 


The  third  reason  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  set  up  special 
unemployment  benefits  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  simply  because  of  the  energy 
crisis,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  the  reasons  for  the 
unemployment  would  be.  I  would  rather 
have  legislation  involving  the  unem- 
ployed which  would  go  through  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
have  everybody  treated  on  the  same 
basis.  If  one  is  unemployed,  for  whatever 
reason,  he  is  unemployed.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  one  set  of  benefits  for  those  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  and  another  set  of  benefits  for 
those  who  are  imemployed  for  another 
reason,  we  are  going  to  have  a  hodge- 
podge that  would  be  grossly  unfair  for 
people  who  are  imemployed  for  other 
reasons. 

The  fourth  reason  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report  is  that 
I  believe  it  violates  the  clean  air  require- 
ments in  the  provisions  on  auto  emission 
standards  and  on  tlie  conversion  of 
powerplant  to  coal. 

I  am  certamly  not  ready  to  say  the 
nature  of  the  energy  emergency  is  such 
that  we  should  proceed  in  a  wholesale 
sweeping  aside  of  legislation  that  it  has 
taken  years  to  enact  into  law. 

The  fifth  reason 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  veiy  happy  to 
yield,  on  the  Senator's  time.  Our  time  is 
very  limited  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thmk  I  can  take  about 
30  seconds  to  make  a  statement,  which 
I  will  expand  upon  later. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Maine  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  expand  on  this 
later,  but  as  I  understood  the  Senator's 
statement,  he  describes  the  environ- 
mental provisions  in  this  conference  re- 
port as  sweeping  aside  the  safeguards 
that  we  have  developed  over  10  years.  I 
will  challenge  that  characterization.  I 
shall  get  into  it  later  when  I  have  my 
own  time.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair 
characterization  of  what  Is  In  the  bill. 

I  have  seen  such  sweeping  descriptions 
of  the  bill  in  the  press,  and  I  intend  to 
answer  them  later.  I  simply  rise  at  this 
time  to  establish  a  convenient  point  of 
reference  for  what  I  sliall  say. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  have  any 
clarification  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a 
delay  in  the  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards in  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  pro- 
vision for  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal, 
and  that  certain  clean  air  requirements 
could  be  suspended  for  an  additional  5- 
year  period;  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  the  Senator  document  or  clarify 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  characterization  I 
objected  to  is  not  the  one  the  Senator 
has  stated,  but  the  language  "sweeping 
away  environmental  safeguards."  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  I  shall  never  be  a 
party  to  any  such  result.  I  have  clearly 
been  a  party  to  these  provislcms  of  the 


legislation.  I  intend  to  describe  them  as 
objectively  as  I  can.  I  simply  object  to 
that  description,  and  I  will  speak  on  it 
later.  ] 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tiie  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said  there  is  a  sweeping  aside,  in  his 
judgment,  of  the  tune  frame  in  which 
those  regulations  were  established.  | 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  there  is  no  sweep- 
ing aside.  1 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  I  said  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  this  stage  that  the  emer- 
gency is  such  that  we  should  sweep  them 
aside  when  the  Senator  has  been  fight- 
ing for  years  for  the  kinds  of  standards 
we  should  have.  If  there  Ls  to  be  a  set- 
ting aside  of  those  standards,  the  appro- 
priate committee,  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  should  report  back,  after 
appropriate  study  and  hearings,  that  thej 
standards  should  be  set  aside.  1 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  1  more  minute.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  an>-thing  in  the 
record  to  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  inclined  to  be  reckless  about 
tampering  with  the  environmental  laws 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  been 
so  closely  associated  with  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  record  of  deliberations  on  those 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  to 
justify  that  kind  of  characterization. 

Whether  or  not  a  particular  change 
can  fully  be  described  as  sweeping  away 
environmental  safeguards  is  something 
that  Senators  can  judge  for  themselves 
when  they  read  the  Record.  I  object,  and 
object  strongly,  to  any  such  characteri- 
zation, and  I  shall  not  imdertake  to  tres- 
pass further  on  the  Senator's  time  on 
this  point.  I  will  later,  on  my  own  time, 
make  thst  point.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
able  to  do  that,  but  I  object  to  that  kind 
of  sweeping  characterization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  such  a  characterization  is  a 
disservice  to  the  environmental  objec- 
tives and  safeguards  to  which  he  and  I 
subscribe.  It  is  the  kind  of  exaggerated 
language  which  I  find  sometimes  in  the 
press  and  from  others  who  have  not 
read  carefully  what  we  have  done  in  this 
conference  report,  and  a  disservice  to 
the  energy  crisis  legislation.  However, 
I  will  cover  it  later. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  clarify  what  he 
believes  this  bill  accomplishes,' of  course, 
but  it  was  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  compromises  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  made  in  the  interest  of  speedy 
enactment  of  the  energy  legislation.  I 
understood  that  the  bill  has  been  delayed, 
the  Senator  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  those  compromises  should  have 
been  made.  But  I  v,-ill  remain  on  the  floor 
to  hear  the  Senator  clarify  his  position, 
because  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  wish  to  misstate  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc 
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taatl/  take  another  minute.  So  long  as 
the  Senator  continues  to  refer  to  what 
he  understands  my  position  to  be.  I  am 
under  pressure  to  respond  at  the 
moment. 

The  reservatlona  during,  I  think,  the 
week  before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  had 
to  do  with  the  credibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration's commitments  to  the  need  for 
uigent  legiilation  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis.  My  own  understanding  of  what  we 
have  done  with  respect  to  the  environ- 
mental pro'jlems  is  no  different  than  it 
was  when  the  conference  report  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  I  made  the  point  I 
made  tiie  week  before  last  because  it 
seemed  to  the  administration  was  fudg- 
ing on  the  need  for  urgent  action.  What 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  environmental  problems  has  been 
carefully  structured  on  long  established 
safeguards  and  environmental  laws. 

I  repeat  again.  I  object,  and  object 
vigorously,  to  the  characterization  of 
those  efforts  as  a  sweeping  away  of  the 
environmental  safeguards,  with  which  I 
think  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  In  erect- 
ing ss  anyone  in  the  Smite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  light  of  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  it  does  rp- 
pear  that  my  initial  statement  was  too 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  I  withdraw  It. 
To  clarify  the  record.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  the  Congrbssiowal  Record 
exacUy  what  the  Senator  from  Mnlne 
said  in  his  statement  of  Febru-r>-  7.  He 
said,  as  appears  at  page  2695  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  February  7 
1974:  ' 

Now.  thew  p.r«s  chaneea  In  environmental 
policy  In  this  bill  that  merit  long  and  delib- 
erate consideration;  matters  that  were  not 
even  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
but  were  Included  In  the  House  version  of 
t^e  bill.  I  was  willing  to  consider  these  mat- 
ters, because  Mr.  Simon  tdd  us  he  needed 
this  authorltv  and  asked,  would  I  not  please 
resolTe  my  doubts— In  the  Interest  of  ur- 
gency. 

I  would  hope  that  whatever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  lias  said  would  be  con- 
sistent with  his  Interpretation  of  this 
particular  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  fifth  reason  why  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation  is  that  It 
places  the  brll  for  rationing  right  In  the 
Presidents  court  and  puts  us  in  the  posl- 
Uon  of  a  $1  billion  decision  on  whether 
we  ration  or  not.  In  doing  this,  the  C(hi- 
grcss  really  abdicates  its  responsibility  on 
the  crux  of  a  question  that  is  vital  to 
most  Americans  today  who  are  motorists 
We  simply  walk  away  from  thit  respon- 
sibility and  delegate  it  to  the  President 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
whenever  we  get  Into  the  questions  of 
ta.xes  we  should  leave  that  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who  are 
now  holding  hearings. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  resolved  this 
matter  satisfactorily.  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  the  Finance  Committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  biU  on  the  mi- 
nority side  be  wiiling  to  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Harris  survey  confirms  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence American  people  have  in  the 
energy  ciisLs.  Only  10  percent  of  those 
respondin.?  to  the  survey  approve  of 
Congress'  handling  cf  the  energy  short- 
ages, while  fully  82  percent  di-approve 
cf  our  actions  in  the  face  of  this  crkls. 
Another  nationally  recognized  survey, 
by  the  NationEl  Opinion  Research  Cen- 
ter at  the  Univerrity  of  Chi: ago.  hardly 
offers  more  solace.  Over  38  percent  of  the 
reople  inteniewed  during  the  week  of 
February  7  placed  primary  responsibility 
fcr  the  cuiTcnt  energy  ?liortage  on  the 
Federal  Goverr.ment  and  48  percent  of 
the  res'^ondents  rated  the  Federal  re- 
sronse  to  thi:  crisis  as  ^o^^. 

The  low  esteem  demonstrated  by  these 
surveys  i.s  richly  deserved  by  the  Con- 
gress, v.hen  one  considers  the  wav  we 
have  hurdled  S.  2535,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Three  full  months  have  n:w 
ra.<;.sed  since  this  ur^antly  needed  leg- 
i-.lation  was  ni  hed  through  the  Senate, 
tj  give  the  Frcrident  tho.se  sweeping 
powers  we  were  told  he  needed  to  cope 
wi'h  the  i.npenclijig  energy  emergency. 

I  realize  that  many  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  branch,  and  in  the 
State  governments  all  across  the  Nation 
have  worked  diligently  to  come  to  giips 
wU-h  our  rerious  shortage  of  petroleum 
produ-ts.  But  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  American  people  per- 
ceive the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  as  being  totally  inadequate  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem.  Now. 
why  Is  this  so? 

During  the  pa-t  3  month",  S.  2.589  has 
tv.'ice  boen  rushed  throi^h  midnight  con- 
ferences with  the  House,  only  to  see  the 
Congress  go  into  reces-:;,  in  order  to  con- 
temr>iate  the  bill  I  Eui^rose,  before  voting 
on  it. 

Now,  v^ith  most  of  winter  behind  u.",  we 
are  once  a^ain  asked  to  vote  on  the 
emergency  bin,  while  public  skepticism 
grows  dai^y  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
energy  emergency.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  true  emergency,  we  must  not  act  in 
haste.  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
that  v.-e  m?,de  on  year-round  davlight 
ra\  ings  time.  If  we  hnd  gotten  more  fa-^ts 
before  acting  on  that  pronosal,  we  wou'd 
have  dl':coverod  that  March  1  would 
probably  have  b?en  a  better  date  to  begin 
daylight  savings  time  than  January  6. 

Meanwhile,  the  administrrti^n,  which 
originally  a<!ked  for  the  emergency  au- 
thorities in  S.  2589  on  an  urgent  basis, 
now  appears  to  be  itself  di\1ded  as  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  present  fuel 
crisis.  OMB  Director  Ash  calls  the  situa- 
tion "manageable,  one  time,  and  short 
term"  while  energy  chief  Simon  warns 
of  shortages  for  years  to  cme. 

The  administration's  previous  ambiva- 
lence about  the  need  for  this  bill,  now 
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rlarified  by  Its  outright  opi»sltkm  and 
threatened  veto,  is  matched  by  that  of 
the  bill's  prime  sponsors  in  this  body  if 
the  emergency  authorities  were  so  impor- 
tant in  November  that  the  bill  needed 
to  be  passed  after  only  2  days  of  Senate 
hearings.  2  days  of  markup,  and  3  days 
of  debate,  then  why  was  the  conference 
bill  allowed  to  be  saddled  mith  so  many 
extraneous  House  amendments?  And 
faced  with  such  tremendous  opposition  to 
the  unworkable  windfall  profits  provision 
In  the  first  conference  r^Dort,  why  was  it 
necessary  to  include  an  equally  contro- 
versial price  rollback  provision  in  the 
second  conference  report,  the  effect  of 
which  will  certainly  be  to  reduce  avail- 
able supplies  needed  to  meet  current  and 
future  demand  and  bring  prices  dowTi? 

All  of  these  extraneous  provisions, 
drafted  hastily  in  conference  without  the 
fce'iefit  of  full  hearlnps,  only  have  the  ef- 
ff^ct  of  delaying  the  bill  further,  and  thus 
further  diminishing  public  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  act.  Congress 
has  rarely  looked  so  foolish  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  than  it  has  on  this  bill.  Con- 
gr3ss  hps  appeared  unable  or  unwil"in<» 
to  complete  the  rel  ttively  simple  task  of 
providing  ba^c  energy  conservation  au- 
thorities to  the  executive  brpnch  without 
burdening  the  legislation  with  irrelevant 
nnd  ill-conceived  provisions  that  many 
consider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee primarily  resT>onslble  for  this  bill. 
These  Irrelevant  provisions  should  be 
dropped  from  the  bill.  We  should  quickly 
enact  only  those  emergency  authorities 
that  are  truly  needed,  and  safeguard 
them  with  adequate  congressional  over- 
sight. 

Let  us  look  again  at  these  superfluous 
provisions  which  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  when  I  voted  to  recommit  this  bill 
tb"  first  time. 

"First  Is  section  103,  which  establishes 
In  only  the  most  skeletal  form  a  statutory 
Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion. The  agency  is  given  no  clearly  de- 
fined functions  or  staff.  No  new  authori- 
ties are  transferred  to  it.  This  section  of 
the  bill  seems  far  moi-e  intent  on  in— r- 
ing  that  the  agency's  budget  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  bj'pass  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  than  In  providing 
it  ulth  any  kind  of  meaningful  authority 
to  manage  an  energy  emergency. 

As  the  sponsors  of  S.  2589  know  vcr>' 
well,  the  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
much  more  carefully  designed"  till  to  give 
statutory  status  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration.  Iliat  I  ill, 
which  passed  the  Srnate  bef:re  Cliii-t- 
mas  by  rn  overwhe'm'ng  majorit-,  1: 
S.  2776.  It  was  reported  by  the  Gov°rn- 
m-nt  Operations  Committee,  the  com- 
mUtee  of  jurisdiction  o^-er  executive  re- 
organization. The  House  companiDn  bill 
was  poised  for  passape  by  the  Hou-e, 
only  to  be  delayed  because  of  the  re- 
emergence  of  S.  2589  from  conference. 
Tlio  House  is  ready  to  pass  a  gocd  FEE  \ 
bill  this  very  week,  so  tliere  is  no  need 
whatever  for  section  103  in  S.  2589. 

I  urge  that  we  strike  section  103  from 
this  conference  report,  and  let  the  FEEA 
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bill  i>ass  the  House  and  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Another  extraneous  provision  Is  sec- 
tion 116,  which  grants  unemployment  as- 
sistance to  those  unemployed  due  to 
energy  shortages,  without  regard  for 
their  eligibility  under  the  well-estab- 
lished State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  This  section  is  inequitable 
because  it  discriminates  against  those 
who  cannot  prove  they  lost  their  jobs  as 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  It  is 
unwise,  because  it  disregards  the  care- 
fully established  criteria  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  eligibility  imder  present 
programs.  And  it  is  illogical,  because  it 
does  nothing  to  help  the  unemployed 
get  what  they  need  most — a  new  job. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  an  immediate 
Increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
public  employment  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  provide  jobs,  not  handouts, 
for  the  unemployed. 

Section  116  should  be  deleted  from  this 
conference  report,  and  the  problem  of 
unemployment  assistance  should  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  unemplojinent  com- 
pensation programs. 

A  third  extraneous  provision  is  section 
201,  which  permits  suspraision  of  certain 
clean  air  requirements  for  up  to  5  years 
In  powerplants  that  convert  to  coal.  As 
I  said  In  my  January  29  statement,  I 
believe  the  coal  conversion  and  auto 
emission  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port go  too  far  in  turning  back  the  en- 
virorunental  clock  for  the  sake  of  an 
energy  emergency  whose  true  extent  is 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Senator  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
has  stated  that  he  was  asked  to  make 
compromises  with  the  environmental 
provisiais  of  S.  2589,  in  the  interests  of 
speedy  enactment  of  the  emergency  au- 
thorities. Now  that  the  bill  has  been 
delayed,  he  has  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  those  compromises  should  have 
been  made.  I  believe  the  inclusion  in  the 
conference  report  of  the  House  provisions 
affecting  air  quaUty  standards  has  upset 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  need  for 
energy  and  the  need  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  The  balance  has 
been  tipped  too  heavily  against  the  en- 
vironment in  this  bill. 

We  know  now  that  the  initial  predic- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  this  winter's 
shortage  of  crude  oil  were  exaggerated 
due  In  part  to  a  relatively  mild  winter. 
Now  that  we  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  shortage, 
it  would  be  good  to  review  the  com- 
promises that  this  bill  makes  with  the  en- 
vironment. Let  us  eliminate  from  the 
bill  any  long  term  suspensions  of  clean 
air  standards,  and  let  the  committee  with 
proper  jurisdiction,  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  make  a  more  carefuj  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  any  such  derogation 
o*'  environmental  quality, 

A  fourth  extraneous  provision  Is  of 
course  section  110,  which  establishes  cell- 
ing prices  on  domestic  crude  oU,  resid- 


ual oil  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
This  section  was  drafted  in  conference  as 
a  substitute  for  an  almost  totally  un- 
related House  provision  on  pricing  to 
prevent  so-called  windfall  profits. 

The  old  section  110  would  have  been 
im-.vorkable  in  practice  and  would  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  profits  of  oil  com- 
panies this  year.  It  was  politically  attrac- 
tive for  some  because  it  was  incorrectly 
described  in  the  media  as  a  "windfall 
profits  tax"  on  the  major  oil  companies. 
In  reality,  it  was  not  a  tax  on  any  profits, 
"w  indfall"  or  otherwise. 

Tlie  new  section  110  is  undesirable 
for  both  economic  and  energy  oolicy  rea- 
sons, because  it  will  reduce  the  incentive 
for  domestic  exploration  by  independent 
oil  producers.  Like  the  old  section  110, 
it  will  have  almost  no  effect  on  the  profits 
of  major  oil  companies  this  year.  How- 
ever, this  new  section  is  considered  polit- 
ically attractive  by  some  who  mistaken- 
ly believe  that  it  will  significantly  reduce 
consumer  prices  of  gasoline  and  heating 
oU. 

If  the  political  intent  of  section  110  is 
somehow  to  punish  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  is  both  improper  and  faulty. 
Under  this  provision  neither  the  price  of 
foreign  oil,  which  is  totally  out  of  con- 
trol, nor  the  price  of  "old"  domestic  oil. 
which  is  already  under  Federal  controls, 
would  be  affected  in  the  slightest.  The 
only  effect  would  be  to  roll  back  the  un- 
controlled price  of  "new"  domestic  oil, 
about  90  percent  of  which  is  produced 
by  small  and  indeiiendent  oil  producers, 
not  the  major  oil  companies. 

In  Illinois  for  instance,  where  90  per- 
cent of  all  oil  production  is  carried  on  by 
independents,  the  effect  of  a  price  roll- 
back would  be  immediate  and  severe, 
some  say  even  disastrous.  The  new  higher 
prices  have  made  high-risk  drilling  and 
exploration  profitable  again  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  increased  supply  can  be 
brought  to  market.  But  a  rollback  of  $3 
or  $4  a  barrel  would  reduce  or  totally 
remove  the  incentive  for  this  explorationi. 
It  would  decrease  total  oil  production  in 
niinois  by  15  or  20  percent  immLdiately 
and  perhaps  by  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
the  long  run  according  to  geologists  and 
economists  advising  the  Independent  Oil 
Producers  Association  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Kentucky. 

The  result  of  any  action  we  take  must 
be  to  Increase  the  incentive  for  explora- 
tion and  production,  not  decrease  it.  For 
example,  we  should  be  looking  for  ways 
to  encourage  development  of  offshore  oil 
resources,  if  the  environmental  safe- 
guards can  be  met.  rather  than  discour- 
aging the  risky  exploration  ventures  that 
have  just  recently  begun. 

If  the  political  purpose  of  section  110 
is  to  reduce  dramatically  the  price  to  the 
consumer  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil.  it 
falls  on  that  count  too.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Shultz  indicated  in  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  a  rollback  of 
about  $3  or  $4  per  barrel  of  new  oil  would 
reduce  the  retail  gasoline  price  by  less 
than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Finally,  some  have  said  that  one  of 


the  purposes  of  this  section  Is  to  politi- 
cally embarrass  the  administration.  U 
this  is  so.  it  is  Ukely  to  backfire  on  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  administration 
already  has  authority  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  to  roll  back 
prices  of  all  except  stripper  oil,  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  is  already  giving 
careful  and  detailed  consideration  to 
rollbacks  in  the  price  of  new  oil  and 
propane,  but  I  trust  will  only  so  after  it 
determines  the  full  effect  of  this  action. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  Congress  to  legislate,  and  thus 
build  into  law,  specific  prices  on  specific 
products  that  are  subject  to  the  vola- 
tility of  the  marketplace.  When  we.  by 
such  action,  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  we  are  taking  unto 
ourselves  a  responsibility  that  requires 
more  wisdo.m.  flexibility,  and  swiftness  of 
movement  than  we  have  heretofore 
demonstrated. 

If  we.  in  the  Congress,  are  to  effect  any 
meaningful  reform  of  the  oil  pricing  sys- 
tem, we  should  be  looking  at  the  special 
tax  structure  that  has  been  built  up  for 
the  major  oil  companies,  rather  than 
playing  games  with  price  ceilings.  For 
example,  are  the  oil  companies  really 
paying  an  income  tax  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries or  is  it  actually  a  larger  royalty  or 
an  excise  tax?  If  it  is  really  an  excise  tax, 
both  the  tax  and  any  royalties  should 
logically  be  treated  as  expenses  and  de- 
ducted from  total  revenues,  rather  than 
being  credited  against  U.S.  tax  hability. 
Other  areas  which  certainly  need  further 
examination  and  correction  are  the  de- 
pletion allowances  on  foreign  drilling 
and  the  practice  of  transferring  income 
between  countries  in  order  to  avoid  U.S. 
taxes.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
areas  which  need  to  be  looked  into  more 
carefully.  Both  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  been  considering  these 
and  other  ideas  in  their  recent  hearings 
on  oil  company  taxes.  The  expertise  these 
committees  possess  should  not  be  byj- 
passed  or  disregarded. 

We  should  end  the  political  gimmickry 
which  has  plagued  this  energy  emergency 
bUl  from  the  start.  Let  us  eliminate  sec- 
tion 110  from  the  conference  report  and 
let  those  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  revenue  matters  report  a  bill  that 
will  deal  responsibly  with  the  problem  of 
excessive  oil  company  profits — through 
the  tax  mechanism. 

There  is  one  other  section  of  this  con- 
ference report  which  troubles  me  greatly. 
This  is  section  104,  wlilch  explicitly  re- 
serves to  the  President  the  sole  power  to 
institute  nationwide  mandatory  coupon 
gasoline  rationing. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  is  totally  in- 
consistent: It  flaunts  congressional  veto 
power  over  some  relatively  minor  energy 
conservation  proposals,  while  handing 
over  to  the  President  carte  blanche  to 
make  the  djnamite  political  decision  of 
the  year— gas  rationing — without  so 
much  as  a  "by  your  leave"  from  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  irresponsible  gamesman- 
ship in  my  judgment. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  gasoline 
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ntiotdHg.  We  should  avoid  It  at  all  costs 
and  exluuiBt  every  altenuttive  first.  It 
will  cost  a  bUUon  dollars  a  year  and  will 
be  unequitable  and  unfair — a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare.  But  if  all  else  fails 
and  it  does  become  necessary,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  participate  in  making 
that  decision  and  fully  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  November,  tlie  Senate  voted  40  to  48 
against  imposing  mandatory  gasoline  ra- 
tioning by  January  15.  The  issue  has  not 
since  been  brought  to  a  vote.  Yet  this 
conference  report  would  let  the  President 
decide  if  and  when  to  impose  mandator^' 
rationing.  It  would  tell  the  President  to 
make  that  tough  decision  for  us,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  avoid  the  poUtical  risks. 

The  Congress  should  face  up  to  the  ra- 
tioning question.  Section  104  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  any  proposal 
foi  gasohne  rationing  should  be  submit- 
te  I  to  the  Congress  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval under  section  105,  Just  like  any 
other  energy  conservation  plan. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  is  a  sorry  prod- 
uct of  the  congressional  process.  It  was 
hastily  molded  before  Thanksgiving, 
hastily  remolded  before  Christmas,  has- 
tily re-remolded  before  Lincoln's  birth- 
day— and  between  holidays  it  has  jiuit 
moldered. 

S.  2589  is  the  kind  of  energ>'  legislation 
that  has  helped  earn  Congress  the  dis- 
approval of  82  percent  of  the  American 
public.  I  am  against  S.  258d  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  stated  here  today. 

I  will  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  con- 
ference, where  it  should  be  stripped  to  its 
essential  conservation  authority.  I  pre- 
dict that  a  simple,  straightforward  bill 
containing  only  the  necessary  energy 
emergency  authorities  for  the  President, 
tempered  by  adequate  congressional 
oversight,  and  unencumbered  by  irrele- 
vant extra  baggage,  would  pass  both 
Houses  of  Congress  expeditiously. 

If  the  bill  is  not  recommitted  to  con- 
ference. I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

THK  CLK&K  Afll  PKOVISIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  clean 
air  provisions  Incorporated  in  this  con- 
ference report  are  substantially  similar 
to  those  originally  reported  to  the  Senate 
last  December.  The  mechanism  then,  as 
now,  reflected  a  careful  concern  for 
meeting  the  energy  crisis  and  for  protect- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  our  environ- 
mental programs.  The  conferees  have  in- 
corporated a  few  modifications  in  the 
language  of  the  clean  air  provisions  to 
correct  some  minor  technical  problems 
and  to  tighten  the  coal  conversion  and 
stationary  source  plan  revision  proce- 
dures. 

The  mechanism  for  coal  conversion  In- 
corporated In  the  report  remains  a  two- 
rhased  program.  The  first  phase  provides 
a  temporary  variance  until  November  1, 
1974,  to  permit  conversions  from  oil  or 
sas  to  coal  in  the  face  of  the  Immediate 
cnsis.  The  second  phase  provides  for  a 
modification  of  air  quality  Implementa- 
ti m  plans  so  that  conversions  to  coal 
may  continue  for  a  longer  time. 

benator  Muskie  has  outlined  the 
modifications  made  with  regard  to  the 
stationary  source  provision  in  his  state- 


ment, and  I  will  not  prolong  the  debate 
by  restating  the  details  of  these  changes. 
I  would  like  to  discuss,  however,  some 
basic  policies  which  foimded  the  strategy 
adopted  by  the  conferees  last  E>ecember, 
which  are  clarified  in  modifications  made 
during  conference  meetings  earlier  this 
week. 

There  are  some  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  our  present  predicament — primary 
among  these  as  regards  the  clean  air 
program  is  that  fuel -switching  strategies 
which  mke  us  dependent  xipon  foreign 
oil  sources  are  neither  environmentally 
safe  nor  politically  prudent. 

During  the  past  sc»eral  years,  several 
air  quaUty  regions  have  depended  heavily 
U!>on  foreign  low-sulfur  oil  to  avoid  seri- 
ous air  quaUty  problems.  It  is  ironic  and 
tragic  that  these  communities  which  had 
most  r^idly  movDd  to  meet  air  stand- 
ards in  response  to  urgent  health  prob- 
lems are  now  confronted  by  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  their  strategy. 

The  strategy  modification  which  is  dic- 
tated by  title  II  ol  S.  2589  wUl  not  avert 
totally  the  environmental  problem  which 
the  failure  of  existing  strategies  is  caus- 
ing— but  I  am  convinced  that  by  develop- 
ing a  mechardsm  that  directs  us  toward 
increased  utilization  of  domestic  coal  re- 
serves, ths  provision  will  lead  the  Nation 
toward  a  clean  air  strategy  which  will  be 
more  dependable  than  previous  strategies 
and  one  which  wiil  start  us  toward  our 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Under  U\e  clean  air  provision  in  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  Senate, 
stationary  sources  which  elect,  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  sufficient  supplies 
of  complying  fuels,  to  continue  burning 
coal  beyond  November  1,  1974,  may  be 
granted  a  revision  of  Btate  implementa- 
tion plans  to  permit  tliem  to  (k>  so. 

The  revised  pi-ogram  of  controls  would 
provide  that  the  source  should  bum  low- 
sulfur  coal  as  a  substitute  for  unavailable 
low-sulfur  oil  or  gas  as  soon  as  such  coal 
is  available.  In  the  event  that  low  sulfur 
coal  is  not  available,  the  source  must 
choose  an  alternative  strategy  to  achieve 
emission  reductions  consistent  with 
standards  apphcable  at  the  date  of  con- 
version as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  1979.  Alternative  strate- 
gies based  upon  the  use  of  high-sulfur 
coals  could  consist  of  stack  gas  scrub- 
bing systems,  coal  gasification  or  lique- 
faction systems,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
other  developing  strategies  which  might 
come  on  line  by  1979. 

No  matter  which  strategy  a  source 
chooses  to  meet  the  apphcable  emission 
limitation,  there  art  two  safeguards 
which  apply  to  prevent  the  source  from 
substantially  contributing  to  a  health 
hazard  until  that  strategy  becomes  effec- 
tive. First,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  pre- 
vent coal  conversions  or  may  place  con- 
ditions upon  couverting  sources  in  order 
to  protect  health.  These  conditions  could 
include  the  specificiition  of  the  maxi- 
mum sulfur  content  of  coal  which  might 
be  burned  by  the  converting  plant.  Sec- 
ondly, th3  Administrator  may  require 
interim  sta-ategies  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  emissions.  The  interim  strategies 
could  include  maintenance  of  emergency 
resen-es  of  complying  fuels  and  utiliza- 
tion of  intermittent  control  strategies. 
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But  the  hallmark  of  the  new  strategy  is 
that  it  places  emphasis  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  low -sulfur  coal.  The  United  States 
possesses  almost  half  of  the  world's 
known  reserves  of  coal.  We  possess  in 
excess  of  200  billion  tons  of  low-sulfur 
bituminous  coal.  But  we  have  not  made 
a  commitment  to  the  development  of 
these  reserves;  and  we  have  not,  insofar 
as  v.e  have  made  that  commitment. 
1  laced  proijer  emphasis  upon  develop- 
ment of  low-sulfur  reserves. 

Eventually,  an  effective  technology 
may  be  found  to  remove  sulfur  emis- 
sions after  the  burniiig  of  high-sulfur 
coals.  Presently,  however,  available  tech- 
nologies are  tremendously  expensive  and 
are  frought  with  environmental  ramifi- 
cations which  could  beccme  equally  as 
serious  as  those  they  control.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  it  is  amaaing  and  indefen- 
sible that  low-sulfur  coals  do  not  enjoy 
a  competitive  advantage  over  higher  sul- 
fur coals.  If  coal  is  to  play  a  significant 
i-ole  in  meeting  our  immediate  «iergy 
needs,  this  situation  must  be  corrected. 

A  matter  of  direct  consequence  to  the 
strategy  outhned  in  the  clean  air  pro- 
viJon  is  the  Surface  Mine  Reclamaticn 
Act  which  the  Senate  passed  last  fall 
and  which  is  presently  awaiting  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
aware  of  a  sentiment  which  is  being  cul- 
tivated in  some  areas  that  stiff  reclama- 
tion controls  are  inconsistent  with  pljuis 
for  expanded  coal  use.  Such  an  attitude 
c::.n  only  be  characterized  as  callous  and 
cynical.  It  Is  only  logical  that  if  we  are  to 
have  expanded  coal  production,  we  must 
have  strong  and  eflective  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  further  proUferation  of  the 
devastation  which  has  been  pei-mitted 
to  occur  in  Appalachia  and  other  coal- 
bearing  regions. 

Our  heritage  is  replete  with  bromides 
to  the  effect  that  preparedness  and  pre- 
vention are  virtues,  procrastination  and 
shortsightedness  vices.  But  aphorisms 
are  not  a  substitute  for  a  determination 
to  follow  wise  policies. 

I  hope  tliat  the  Congress  Is  beginning 
to  develop  a  little  farsightedness  in  view 
of  the  environmental  and  energy  crisis 
which  are  becoming  a  chronic  condition 
in  our  society.  We  are  making  a  ctanmit- 
ment  to  increased  utiliiation  of  coal  by 
the  programs  incorporated  in  this  con- 
ference repoi-t.  It  is  cleer  and  incontro- 
vertible that  if  we  do  not  make  provision 
to  produce  that  coal  in  an  enviromnen- 
tally  sound  manner,  in  a  short  time  we 
will  be  confronted  by  yet  another  en- 
vironmental crisis.  And  there  Is  no  en- 
vironmental problem  more  devastating 
and  frustrating  and  difficult  to  repair 
than  the  land  pollution  associated  with 
improperly  reclaimed  strip  mining.  Anj-- 
ono  who  does  not  fully  appreciate  what, 
I  mean  need  only  survey  the  Ctmiber- 
land  Mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  to  be  made  painfully  aware 
of  the  fact 

On  a  separate  issue,  I  am  pleased  that 
s-^ction  118  of  the  conference  report,  pro- 
viding for  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures  for  review  of  actions  taken 
imdcr  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  has 
remained  intact.  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Initial  conference  on  this  bill 
to  increase  procedural  safeguards  in  con- 
nection with  the  many  precedent  setting 
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decisions  which  will  be  made  imder  the 
authorities  of  this  act.  Under  this  meas- 
ure, these  actions  will  be  subject  to  full 
public  disclosure  with  ample  opportimity 
for  presentation  of  views  by  the  pubUc. 
In  my  opinion,  the  provision  fully  com- 
ports with  due  process  requirementj^and 
provides  adequate  safeguards  against  ad- 
ministrative abuse  of  the  powers  granted 
by  the  act. 

While  I  still  retain  reservations  ^ath 
regard  to  some  provisions  of  this  act.  the 
measure  contains  safeguards  and  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  badly  needed 
relief  from  our  energy  problems.  I  sup- 
port the  measure  and  urge  its  adoption. 

ITNEMPLOYMEKT   COMPENSATION — AN    IMPOR- 
TANT   PAKT    OF   THE   CONFERrNCK   HEPOBT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2589  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  2  months.  It  has 
been  examined  in  minute  detail  during 
that  time  both  before  and  after  its  re- 
commital  to  the  conference  committee. 

This  is  a  very  complex — ^though  care- 
fully developed — measure  Intended  to  al- 
leviate the  impact  the  energy  shortage 
otu-  country  is  now  enduring.  This  legis- 
lation was  designated  from  the  outset  as 
an  emergency  bill  which  should  be  ex- 
pedited. I  deeply  regret  that  it  was  not 
enacted  nearly  2  weeks  ago.  Much  has 
already  been  lost  by  delay  and  much 
more  will  be  lost  If  we  equivocate  today. 

My  feelings  on  the  urgency  of  action 
are  well-known.  I  likewise  discussed 
many  other  aspects  of  the  bill  during 
Senate  debate.  I  have  explored  such 
topics  as  air  pollution,  coal  conversion, 
transportation  controls,  gasoline  ration- 
ing and  other  energy-saving  features  of 
the  bill.  Therefore,  I  will  not  review  these 
subjects  again  as  we  approach  the  deci- 
sive votes  on  this  conference  report. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  one  f  eatin-e  of  the  leg- 
islation whl(^  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
personal  hardship  that  Is  already  being 
inflicted  on  our  citizens  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

Almost  daily  there  are  newspaper 
stories  of  layoffs  of  workers  from  our  in- 
dustries. Thousands  have  already  lost 
their  Jobs  In  the  automobile  industry  and 
more  are  likely  to  be  tmemployed  as 
stocks  of  unsold  cars  continue  to  mount. 
Throughout  our  economy  unemployment 
may  ultimately  mount  Into  the  millions. 

Section  116  of  the  conference  report 
provides  Federal  assistance  to  ease  the 
human  side  of  the  energy  crisis.  It  au- 
thorizes Federal  grants  to  the  States  to 
provide  compensation  payments  to  In- 
dividuals who  have  become  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  These 
tmemployment  funds  will  be  available 
to  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  such  payments  or  who  may 
have  exhausted  their  eligibility.  The  sec- 
tion also  directs  the  President  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days  on  the 
existing  axid  prospective  impact  of  en- 
ergy shortages  on  employment.  He  must 
also  assess  the  :idequacy  of  existing  com- 
pensation programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  and  include  such  legis- 
lative recommendations  as  he  feels  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  sponsored  the  pro- 
visions of  section  116  and  urged  their 
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inclusion  in  this  conference  report. 
These  provisions  are  similar  to  those  that 
I  have  sponsored  in  other  legislation 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
including  the  surface  mine  control  bill. 

In  addressing  the  problems  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  we  must  not  become  so  en- 
grossed in  the  physical  shortages  of  fuel 
supplies  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  our  people.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  report  will  enable 
many  Americans  to  survive  through  per- 
sonal trials  imposed  on  tJiem  during  this 
difficult  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
fMr.  Muskie),  who  did  such  a  yeoman's 
job  in  handling  provisions  of  the  bill, 
such  time  as  he  may  requu-e,  starting 
with  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  Uke  to  say  that  the  bill  in  confer- 
ence involved  three  committees — the 
Commerce  Committee,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  was  an  ac- 
tive participant,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, in  which  Senators  Randolph 
Baker,  and  Mxjskh  played  such  an  im- 
portant role,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  the  Senators  should  know  that 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  coordination  of 
respective  committees  involved  here. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskik) 
had  the  toughest  assignment  in  the 
meetings  of  his  subcommittee.  We  had 
two  of  those  meetings.  1  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  courageous,  sensible 
way  in  which  the  Senator  dealt  with  the 
economic  problems  on  the  one  hand,  the 
real  problem  affecting  the  life  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  America,  and  the 
environmental  question  on  the  other 
hand. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  economic  decisions  that  are  being 
made  here  day  after  day. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  John  Pearson 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  rollcall  votes  on 
the  pending  measure. 

The  PREISIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  who  has 
given  such  leadership  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  measure. 

It  is  not  an  easy  challenge  to  meet 
legislatively.  It  runs  across  several  com- 
mittee lines  of  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  Interests  In  our  society 
which  are  vmderstandably  controversial 
and  difficult. 

I  will  confine  my  comments  this  after- 
noon to  the  environmental  issues  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  bill.  I  think  that 
I  might  be  moet  helpful  to  my  colleagues 
If  I  were  to  refer  first  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  16.  1974.  under  the  byline  of 
Morton  Mintz.  on  page  Al  of  that  issue. 
It  appears  imder  the  headline  "Shift  to 
Coal  Seen  Shortening  Lives." 


I  will  read  the  first  three  paragraphs 
of  that  article  and  will  comment  on  each 
of  them  in  order  to  put  them  strongly 
into  perspective  with  this  bill. 
The  first  paragraph  reads  as  fellows : 
Thousands  ol  persons  with  heart  and  res- 
piratory dlBe&5e«  wiU  die  prematurely  if 
plans  go  through  for  a  massive  conversion 
of  po-.ver  plants  to  coal,  American  Public 
HeuliU  Association  scientists  warn. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  flatly  and 
I  think  beyond  any  successful  possibility 
of  contradiction  that  if  that  kind  of  risk 
were  involved  in  any  proposal  to  convert 
to  coal  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill, 
it  would  not  be  permissible. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  article 
reads  as  follows: 

Ter.s  of  thousands  more  persons  with  such 
diseases  wUl  suffer  acute  attacks,  accord- 
ing to  the  scientists,  who  have  made  an 
unpublished  study  for  the  association. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  if  there  were  any 
risk  that  tens  of  thousands  more  per- 
sons with  such  diseases  might  siiffer 
acute  attacks,  that  would  be  prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 
The  third  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
The  Nixon  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  give  Federal  Energy  Office  Director 
William  E.  Simon  authority  to  order  all 
power  plants  that  can  convert  to  ccal  to 
do  so. 

The  implication  of  that  paragraph  is 
that  the  admhilstraticm  is  requested  and 
that  this  bill  provides  the  kind  of  massive 
conversion  of  powerplsmts  to  coal  which 
is  described  in  the  article.  No  such  re- 
quest has  been  made  and  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  permit  any  such  massive 
conversion. 

So,  the  story  which  was  published  at  a 
time  that  may  have  given  some  persons 
fear  that  It  related  to  this  bill  does  not 
relate  to  the  bill  at  aU. 

That  was  my  own  evaluation  of  the 
story.  In  order  to  reassure  myself  on 
this  matter.  I  «Tote  on  February  18. 1974. 
to  Mr.  S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Project,  whicli  is  the  spon- 
sor of  this  impublished  study  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Post  article. 

My  letter  among  other  things  states: 

Recent  news  accounts  of  this  stud;  suggest 
that  the  report  Is  directed  to  the  matter  of 
conversion  of  electric  power  plants  from 
petroleum-based  fuels  to  coel.  Because  the 
Senat«  will  consider  legislation  tomorrow 
which  would  direct  or  permit  certain  limited 
conversions  of  this  type,  I  would  appreclai* 
a  copy  of  the  referred-to  study. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  basic 
a.si>umptlons  of  the  study;  how  it  relates  to 
the  pending  legislation;  and  the  extent  to 
which  Its  findings  could  or  shotild  be  applied 
to  the  legislation  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Freeman  and  on  February  18,  1974,  I 
received  his  reply  which  says  in  part: 
Members  of  my  staff  have  had  access  to 
some  wcH'king  pa]}er8  associat«d  with  the 
study  but  a  completed  draft  has  x^t  been 
submuted  to  \xa.  When  It  la  the  study  wUl 
be  reviewed  by  outside  experts  and  will  then 
be  published.  I  therefore  cannot  supply  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  study  because  as  far  as  I 
know  It  has  not  yet  been  coaipleted  even  In 
a  preliminary  draft. 

So  the  so-called  unpublished  study  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Post  article  of  February 
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16  does  not  exist  In  any  authorized,  fin- 
ished, completed  or  evaluated  form. 

Does  it  relate  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion? Well,  let  me  read  from  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Freeman's  letter  which 
reads : 

It  was  certainly  not  designed  to  answer  the 
questions  inherent  m  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  which  I  gather 
tt:riis  on  Judgments  as  to  how  long  the  emer- 
gency may  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett€rs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Pubuc  Works, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1974. 
Mr.  S.  David  Freeman, 
Director,  Energy  Policy  Project, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Freeman:  I  understand  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  funded,  through  your 
Energy  Policy  Project,  a  study  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  regarding 
health  effects  of  energy  by-products. 

Recent  news  accounts  of  this  study  suggest 
that  the  report  Is  directed  to  the  matter  of 
conversion  of  electric  power  plants  from 
petroleum-based  fuels  to  coal.  Because  the 
Senate  will  consider  legislation  tomorrow 
which  would  direct  or  permit  certain  limited 
conversions  of  this  type,  I  would  appreciate  a 
copy  of  the  referred-to  study. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  study;  how  it  relates  to 
the  pending  legislation;  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  findings  could  or  should  be  applied 
to  the  legislation  before  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

EDMtTND   S.    MUSKIE, 

V.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Pollution. 

The  Energy  Pouct  Project, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18, 1974. 
Senator  Edm-ono  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Senate  Public  Worki  Commit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senate  Mitskie:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  received  this  mc«-nlng  for  a 
copy  of  a  study  of  "Health  Effects  of  the 
Various  Forms  of  Energy"  undertaken  as  part 
of  the  research  for  this  Project  by  a  Task 
Force  of  health  experts  assembled  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  I  am 
responding  to  your  letter  since  the  APHA 
offlclalB  are  not  available  because  of  the 
holiday. 

Members  of  my  staff  have  had  access  to 
some  working  papers  associated  with  the 
sturdy  but  a  completed  draft  has  not  been 
submitted  to  us.  When  it  Is  the  study  will  be 
reviewed  by  outside  experts  and  will  then  be 
published.  I  '^hereforfi  cannot  supply  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  study  because  as  far  as  I 
know  It  has  not  yet  been  completed  even 
in  a  preliminary  draft. 

The  grant  to  the  APHA  was  made  In  De- 
cember of  1972  to  undertake  a  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able Information.  Our  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide such  an  evaluation  as  part  of  our 
Project's  analysis  of  national  energy  policy 
options  In  order  to  give  relevant  weight  to 
the  Important  objective  to  protecting  hu- 
man health.  The  study  was  designed  as  part 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Project's  objective  of 
providing  public  information  in  the  energy 
:leld.  It,  of  course,  had  no  relationship  to 
any  legislation  and  In  fact  was  designed 
and  well  underway  before  the  present  emer- 
gency  situation   began   in   October   of   1973. 


It  was  certainly  not  designed  to  answer 
the  questions  inherent  in  the  emergency  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress  which  I  gather 
turns  on  Judgments  as  to  how  long  the 
emergency  may  last. 
Sincerely, 

S.  David  Freeman,  Director. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  address  myself  now  to  what  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  does  with  respect 
to  the  environmental  issues  which  it 
raises. 

As  result  of  discussions  with  the  House 
ccnferee-s,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  clarify  two  provisions 
of  the  legislation  relative  to  coal  con- 
version and  clean  air.  This  attempt  at 
clarification  is,  in  part,  a  response  to 
Senator  Nelson's  questions  as  to  the 
length  of  time  available  to  a  converted 
powerplant  to  achieve  compliance  with 
applicable  emission  limitations. 

I  pointed  out  during  debate  that  the 
maximum  extension  of  time — the  maxi- 
mum— under  the  conference  bill  would 
be  18  months  beyond  current  Clean  Air 
Act  deadlines — January  1,  1979  rather 
than  July  1,  1977.  The  new  conference 
report  clarines  this  question  in  two  re- 
spects: First,  it  rect^nizes  that  coal  con- 
verters whii  h  choose  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  emission  limits  by  use  of 
low  sulfur  coal  are  required  to  achieve 
compliance  with  applicable  Umitations  as 
soon  as  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  of  the 
proper  sulfur  content  can  be  delivered. 
And  may  I  say  that  the  amount  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  in  this  country  appears  to 
be  virtually  vmlimited.  In  other  words, 
a  utility  choosing  to  use  low-sulfur  coal 
in  a  converted  plant  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  could  not  deter- 
mine to  wait  until  January  1,  1979,  be- 
fore that  plant  actually  begins  to  burn 
low-sulfur  coal.  The  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  cause  that  plant  to  begin 
to  utilize  complying  coal  as  soon  as 
a  supply  could  be  made  available. 

Priority  consideration  to  use  of  low 
sulfur  coal  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
extended  violation  of  applicable  emis- 
sion standards. 

As  to  sources  far  which  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  or  scrubbers, 
as  they  are  called,  are  required,  the  re- 
vised language  requires  that  the  faclUty 
achieve  required  levels  "not  lat«r  than 
January  1,  1979"  bnt  "by  a  date  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator."  In  addition 
use  of  the  provision  requires  a  showing 
that  conforming  coal  is  not  available. 

This  change  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Administrator  has  broad  administrative 
flexibility  to  review  a  plan  for  compliance 
for  each  source  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  After  a  showing  of  un- 
availability of  conforming  coal — that  Is 
coal  that  would  meet  environmental 
standards— the  Administrator  must  de- 
termine the  availability  of  stack  gas  con- 
trol technology  to  that  source  and  estab- 
lish a  date  by  which  that  source  mast 
achieve  comv^Uance  with  the  applicable 
emission  Umitationa  The  date  for  com- 
pliance could  be  any  time  between  enact- 
ment and  January  1,  1979,  depending 
only  on  the  time  required  to  Install  nec- 
essary continuous  emission  reduction 
systems,  but  in  no  event  could  compliance 
be  later  than  Jatiuary  1.  1979. 


This  authority,  combined  with  the  au- 
thority to  set  priorities  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  available  continuous  emission  re- 
duction systems  and  the  Administrator's 
authority  to  f  imd  advanced  developments 
of  stack  gas  control  technology,  com- 
bined with  the  Administrator's  general 
responsibility  to  review  the  health  im- 
pact of  air  pollutants  and  minimize  dis- 
ruption to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, should  allay  many  of  the  fears  of 
environmentalists  in  and  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerned  by  the  provison  as  initially 
drafted. 

Finally,  this  provision  has  been  clarl- 
fled  technically  to  assure  that  the  emis- 
sion hmitation  to  be  achieved  is,  in  fact, 
that  emission  limitation  which  the  par- 
ticular source  in  question  would  have 
been  required  to  achieve  had  the  imple- 
mentation plan  in  effect  or  coming  into 
effect  not  been  delayed  by  this  provision. 

So  the  delay  that  is  contemplated  is 
a  maxinaum  of  18  months,  and  it  could 
be  substantially  less. 

The  second  clarification  of  the  con- 
ference report  relates  to  those  facilities 
which  take  advantage  of  the  extension 
of  deadline  as  result  of  a  voluntary  con- 
version in  an  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
national  effort  to  conserve  petroleum 
fuels. 

There  were  three  questions  related  to 
voluntary  conversion  which  the  con- 
ferees wanted  to  clarify: 

First,  what  constituted  the  beginning 
of  voluntary  conversion; 

Second,  whether  voluntary  conversions 
would  be  evaluated  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis;  and 

Third,  whether  a  volimtary  conversion 
would  be  automatically  eligible  for  exten- 
sion of  deadline  on  whether  such  conver- 
sion was  subject  to  the  same  case-by- 
case  environmental  balancing  judgment 
as  a  mandated  conversion. 

On  the  first  point,  the  conferees  have 
attempted  to  establish  that  eligibility  for 
extension  of  deadline  as  result  of  volun- 
tary conversion  must  be  the  result  of  a 
considerably  greater  effort  than  a  single 
solicitation  of  bids  for  coal.  Not  only 
must  the  effort  have  been  directed  toward 
conversion  of  Individual  plants,  but  other 
steps  such  as  applying  for  an  air  pollu- 
tion variance,  obtaining  a  contract  for 
coal,  or  making  a  substantial  investment 
for  conversion  of  the  particular  source 
must  have  been  made  for  such  source. 

The  Administrator  would  not  be  able 
to  approve  an  extension  of  deadline  for 
utility  generally,  but  only  for  specific 
plants  owned  by  that  utility  would 
quaUf  y — the  second  point. 

On  the  third  point,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  would  be  expected,  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator, to  make  a  careful,  case-by-case, 
balancing  analysis  of  the  eligibility  of 
individual  powerplants  for  an  extension 
as  a  result  of  voluntary  conversion.  And 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  could 
not,  according  to  my  Interpretation  of 
section  106,  require  conversion  unless  the 
purposes  of  the  act  so  necessitated.  This 
would  mean  that  conversion  under  sec- 
tion 106  can  only  be  required  as  a  result 
of  fuel  shortages. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental    Protection     Agency     Is     ex- 
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pected  to  prohibit  conversion  under  this 
section  where  there  Is  a  potential  for  en- 
dangerment  to  health.  In  these  ways 
public  heslth  protection  would  be  maxi- 
mized while  permitting  use  of  coal,  where 
aT^propriate.  In  lieu  of  petroleum  fuels. 

Additionally,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  retains 
the  authority  for  sources  which  convert 
either  on  a  volimtary  or  mandatory  basis 
to  require  the  use  of  coal  of  certain 
grades,  types  and  pollution  characteris- 
tics. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Administrator  should  use  this 
mechanism  to  limit  high  sulfur  coal  in 
highly  polluted  areas.  Where  necessary 
to  assure  distribution  of  such  low  sulfur 
coal,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Administrator  must  use  his  au- 
thority to  require  the  issuance  of  ex- 
change orders. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees  were  anxious  to  clarify 
these  questions  to  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  provision — to  as- 
sure that  the  public  liealth  would  be 
minimally  disrupted  by  the  require- 
ments of  this  tct  and  to  assure  our  col- 
leagues of  a  continued  commitment  to 
environmental  enhancement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cover 
further  the  points  I  have  raised,  if  ap- 
propriate questions  are  raised. 

I  should  like  to  concentrate  now  on  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Post  story,  and  by 
the  concerns  that  that  story  may  have 
generated  hi  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Ever  since  we  wrote  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970,  our  preoccupation  with  the  prob- 
lem has  been  that  our  standard  of  per- 
formance must  be  that  standard  dictated 
by  public  health  requirements.  That  is 
the  foimdatlon  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970.  Notwithstanding  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  pending  leg- 
islation, in  my  judgment  that  standard 
Is  stUl  held  high  by  this  legislation. 

Let  me  make  four  or  five  points  with 
respect  to  the  pending  legislation,  to 
clarify  that  question. 

First  of  all,  no  conversion  Is  permitted 
by  this  bill,  by  its  express  terms,  which 
presents  "Imminent  pnd  substantial  en- 
dangerment"  to  health. 

Second,  no  conversion  Is  permitted  by 
the  pending  bill  which  "materially  con- 
tributes to  a  significant  health  risk" 
deals  with  risks  to  health  which  are  less 
severe  than  these  specified  by  the  Agen- 
cy's "endangerment"  regulation.  What  is 
intended  Is  that  "some  violation  of  the 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  can  be  permitted  so  long  as 
any  of  the  public  would  not  be  exposed 
to  significant  health  risks." 
■  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
standard  does  not  permit  the  kind  of  risk 
which  is  described  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Washington  Post  story  of  last 
week. 

The  third  point  I  make  Is  that  the 
owner  of  a  conversion  facility  must  first 
show  that  low  sulfur  coal  which  con- 
forms to  preconverslon  limits  is  not 
available  before  nonconforming  coal  can 
be  burned. 

The  fourth  point:  The  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
can  require  use  of  coal  of  i>artlcular  pol- 
lution characteristics  to  reduce  environ- 
mental risk. 


Incidentally,  I  understand  that  1  per- 
cent sulfur  coal  is  in  virtually  unlimited 
supply  in  this  country. 

The  fifth  point  I  would  make  Is  that 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  can  require  re- 
distribution of  available  low-sulfiu-  coal 
to  minimize  environmental  risk. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1070  as  it  is  now  vritten  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  coal.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1070  as  it  is  now  written  does  not 
prohibit  the  u-se  of  scrubbers  to  clean  up 
tlie  emissioiis  from  the  use  of  coal. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Could  I  have  1  more 
minute?  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lishes emission  limits  which  are  honored 
and  protected  by  the  pending  legislation. 
The  only  slippage  involved  is  a  possible 
maximiun  of  18  months  delay  because  of 
the  time  requirement  to  install  the  nec- 
essai-y  hardware.  I  do  not  consider  this 
a  sweeping  away  of  the  safeguards  of  tlie 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for 
his  leaderehlp  in  handling  this  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Act. 
The  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  to  whom 
I  am  about  to  yield.  Senator  Randolph, 
has  been  one  of  the  highhghts  of  our 
working  together. 

The  author  of  the  energy  study  we  are 
involved  in,  approved  back  in  July  of 
1971,  is  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) .  I  now  yield  to  him  and  extend 
to  him  my  deep  appreciation  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  conference. 
It  was  a  dif&cult  one,  especially  after  go- 
ing through  two  rounds. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  question  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  as  to  section 
110  of  the  conference  report  as  it  relates 
to  prices  for  oil  from  stripper  wells.  Un- 
der this  provision,  the  President  Is  au- 
th-^rized  to  establish  ceiling  prices  for 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products 
in  order  to  prevent  inequitable  prices  for 
these  commodities.  While  in  principle  I 
support  this  temporary  authority  for  the 
prevention  of  windfall  profits  through 
the  establishment  of  ceiling  prices,  I  am 
concerned  for  the  possibility  that  a 
single  uniform  price  may  be  estabUshed 
nationally  for  all  domestic  sources  of 
crude  oil. 

I  recognize  that  the  conference  report 
does  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
Insure  that  this  does  not  happen  through 
the  establishment  of  celling  prices  on 
the  basis  of  individual  production  areas 
or  fields. 

Using  tills  authority  the  President  can 
establish  maximum  permissible  prices 
for  domestic  crude  oil  which  are  actually 
variable  in  character.  Within  this  frame- 
work, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
fiexibility  also  exists  to  differentiate  be- 
tween oil  from  stripper  wells  and  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery  and  oil 
from  other  sources. 


I  read  from  the  conference  report: 

Caiegories  which  the  conferees  envision 
could  be  granted  a  ceUlng  price  above  the 
average  ceiling  price  of  $5.25,  would  be  crude 
oil  produced  from  stripper  wells,  oil  pro- 
duced by  secondary  tertiary  re;oven,',  and 
other  sources  of  crude  which  require  higher 
prices  to  .permit  recovery  of  costs  and  to 
provide  additional  Incentives  to  maintain 
production  and  stimulate  new  development. 

There  is  general  recognition  that  the 
13  percent  of  the  U.S.  production  which 
come?  from  stripper  wells,  which  produce 
less  than  10  barrels  per  day,  is  more 
costly  to  produce  than  oil  from  other 
sources.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress when  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  was  enacted  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1973.  "niat  Act  exempted  stripper 
well  production  from  price  controls. 
Reading  from  the  conference  report  on 
S. 1570: 

Section  4  (e)  (2)  states  that  the  regulation 
promulgated  .  .  .  shaU  not  apply  to  the  first 
sale  of  crude  oa  produced  in  the  United  States 
from  any  lease  whose  average  daily  produc- 
tion of  crude  oU  for  the  preceeding  calendar 
year  does  not  exceed  ten  barrels  per  well.  To 
qualify  for  the  exemption  ....  a  lease  must  be 
operating  at  the  maximum  feasible  rate  of 
production  and  in  accord  with  recognized 
conservation  practices. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  in 
approving  the  conference  report  may  re- 
j)cal  this  earlier  distinction  between 
stripper  well  production  and  other 
sources  of  oil.  Three  months  after  pro- 
viding recognition  of  the  cost  of  stripper 
production  through  an  incentive  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the 
Congress  now  intends  to  remove  that 
incentive. 

Stripper  wells  in  the  United  States  are 
operated  by  approximately  4,000  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers  and  ex- 
plorers. These  small  businessmen — the 
independent  producers — are  responsible 
for  some  75  to  80  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory drilling  In  the  United  States  to  find 
new  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  cost  of 
stripper  well  operations  and  secondary 
recovery,  I  would  hope  tliat  the  Congress 
would  encourage  the  President  to  estab- 
lish the  ceiling  price  for  oil  from  these 
sources  at  the  maximum  provided  for  in 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  S. 
2589.  It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  that 
this  distinction  would  be  consistent  with 
section  110. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senator  Jackson, 
tlie  manager  of  tliis  conference  report,  to 
comment  on  the  validity  of  the  distinc- 
tiMi  I  have  set  forth  for  stripper  well  pro- 
duction and  secondary  recovery  sources 
when  maximum  ceiling  prices  are  estab- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  comment  on  this  question. 
On  page  63  of  the  conference  report,  the 
conferees  addressed  themselves  to  the 
special  cost  problem  of  stripper  wells. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virgina  has  read 
from  page  63  of  the  report.  I  concur  in 
his  interpretation  and  the  language  of 
the  report  on  stripper  wells. 

I  would  therefore  reassure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  the  conferees  fully 
expect  that  the  petroleum  price  scheme 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  will 
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reflect  the  dllTerential  cost  structures  of 
different  producers.  It  was  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  conference  that  the  price  of 
stripper  well  oil  be  set  sufflclently  high  to 
cover  their  higher  production  costs  and 
to  provide  a  reasonable  profit.  The  con- 
ference report  would  do  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  may  I  merely 
add  that  when  we  discussed  the  striw)er 
well  issue  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  I  worked  out  a  compromise 
amendment  which  was  adopted.  This 
amendment  provided  for  the  exemption 
from  price  controls  of  crude  oil  coming 
from  stripper  wells  producing  10  barrels 
a  day  or  less. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  philosophy  here. 
Obviously  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
in  what  the  price  should  be  for  a  well 
that  produces  only  10  barrels  a  day  and 
a  well  that  produces  100  or  1,000  or  10,000 
barrels  a  day.  It  is  a  question  of  cost. 
The  distingiiished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  addressed  himself  properly 
to  that  Issue.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
certification  requirement  in  here  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  administrator  of  the 
energy  program  to  make  necessary  ad- 
justments related  to  the  cost.  So  there 
will  be  at  least  two  tiers,  and  maybe  more 
than  two  tiers  of  prices,  in  connection 
with  the  equity  of  taking  care  of  those 
operators  who  have  higher  costs.  Costs 
will  vary,  obviously,  by  the  nimiber  of 
barrels  being  produced  daily  by  a  given 
well.    

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  find  this  colloquy 
very  interesting  because  my  State  has  a 
large  number  of  stripper  wells  and  many 
of  them,  I  may  say,  produce  below  10 
barrels.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  closed 
down  which  are  capable  of  producing  2, 
3,  or  4  barrels  and  which  the  operators 
already  anticipate  they  might  reopen  at 
this  $10  price. 

I  have  had  them  come  to  see  me  and 
write  to  me.  They  want  to  know  about  the 
price.  It  Is  marginal  as  to  whether  they 
can  afford  to  reopen  them,  clean  them 
out,  and  get  new  pipes  and  new  pumps. 
These  wells  have  been  closed  down. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  $7.09  maximum 
has  been  testified  to  as  being  adequate. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  Some  of 
the  very  small  ones  say  it  Is  not.  It  would 
be  my  purpose,  if  this  conference  report 
is  enacted  and  they  still  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  produce  at  that  price,  to  follow 
up  on  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Ws^hlng- 
ton  has  said,  a  third-tier  price  may  be 
necessary  for  the  very  small  ones,  sim- 
ply in  the  public  interest.  We  need  the 
oil.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  sub- 
sidize or  enrich  the  owners.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  small  stripper  wells  that 
they  do  produce  a  sizable  amoimt  of  oil, 
and  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  have 
It  produced. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  am  dubious 
about  Congress  setting  prices  In  this  or 
any  other  area,  because  it  creates  a  cer- 
tain rigidity  that  Just  does  not  work  in 
our  economic  system.  But,  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  emergency,  particularly  with 
respect  to  propane  prices.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  the  conference  re- 
port. I  reserve  my  right  to  disagree  with 
llie  stripper  v.-ell  price  provi-.iop..  I  plan 


to  Introduce  a  bill  on  the  stripper  matter 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  offered  the  exemption  on  the  strip- 
per well,  and  we  were  assured  that  the 
price  would  go  up  at  the  most  a  dollar, 
and  it  went  from  $8.90  to  $10.35.  I  did 
not  contemplate  such  a  rise. 

I  am  totally  sympathetic  with  the 
stripper  well  problan.  It  is  a  problem 
that  involves  all  elements  of  equity.  I 
share  the  view  of  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  has  previously  expressed 
his  concern  about  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  equitable 
solution  here,  and  we  can  review  it  and 
follow  it  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  make  the 
observation  that,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  said,  we  do  have  wells  in 
Arkansas  that  are  capable  of  producing 
some  oil.  Some  of  them,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  probably  will  not  pro- 
duce any  oil  even  at  this  level.  But  this 
is  a  beginning,  and  this  does  insure  pro- 
duction from  a  great  many  of  them. 

As  my  colleague  has  stated.  If  this 
does  not  reach  far  enough  to  get  the 
other  oil  that  is  available,  that  Is  needed, 
we  will  simply  have  to  reach  down  fvu:- 
ther  later,  to  make  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  that  oil.  This  oil  Is  needed.  As 
long  as  it  is  in  the  groimd  and  as  long 
as  the  opportunity  la  there  to  get  it  dur- 
ing this  emergency,  we  should  get  that 
oil  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  Uke  to  re- 
spond further,  and  then  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arkansas  are  realistic  about 
tills  matter.  They  are  concerned,  as 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  con- 
cerned, with  production  from  the  so- 
called  stripper  wells  as  well  as  secondary 
and  tertiary  recover^-.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  earlier  statement:  There  are 
4,000  persons  in  this  category— frankly, 
not  all  are  companies. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Just  individuals. 

Mr.  RANDOIJPH.  No.  These  individ- 
uals are  small  business  people.  And  they 
account  for  approximately  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  exploratory  drilling  in  this 
countr>'  to  find  new  reserves  for  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Incentives  are  needed  if 
these  individuals  are  going  to  continue 
their  exploration  and  development 
activities. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd,  and  I,  recognize  the 
need  for  such  incentives  for  stripper  well 
production  as  well  as  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery. 

Under  the  conference  report,  in  the 
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state  of  West  Virginia,  when  we  talk 
about  the  maximum  for  stripper  produc- 
tion It  would  come  to  approximately  $8  a 
barrel,  rather  than  just  the  $7.09  that  is 
frequently  referred  to.  It  wUl  vary  in  cer- 
tain areas.  The  base  price  of  May  15, 
1973,  plus  the  $1.35  incentive  would  bring 
it  to  $5.96.  With  the  additional  35  per- 
cent, as  many  who  I  have  spoken  to  have 
indicated,  this  would  bring  the  maximum 
price  to  about  $8  a  barrel  for  stripper 
well  production  in  West  Virginia. 

I  have  talked  with  literally  dozens  of 
concerned  stripper  wdl  production  peo- 
ple. They  feel  that  they  would  like  to  and 
would  have  to  have  a  higher  price.  The 
Senators  from  Arkansas,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Senator  Fulbright,  also 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  matter 
of  incentives.  But  there  has  been  little 
realism  on  this  matter  until  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  realistic 
and  I  think  this  Is  very  important  that 
we  be  realistic  at  thia  time.  There  is  a 
flexibility  In  this  provision,  section  110, 
to  deal  with  the  special  situation  repre- 
sented by  stripper  wells  and  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery.  In  fact,  this  is 
reflected  In  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill  how  many  provisions  are 
in  the  conference  report  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  cope  with.  One  provides  un- 
employment compen«ation  for  those 
persons  who  are  dispossessed  of  Jobs  be- 
cause of  an  energy  crisis.  How  many 
provisions  are  there  all  together? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  a  long  list, 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pricing  provision  and  the 
unemployment  Insiirance,  we  provide 
legal  protection  for  service  station  deal- 
ers. This  bill  prohibits  the  termination  of 
franchises  for  both  branded  and  un- 
branded  dealers.  This  has  been  a  serious 
complaint  all  over  the  country. 

Then  we  require  reporting  of  data  that 
ought  to  be  disclosed.  Even  now,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  In  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  tell  us  how  much  oil  Is  coming 
Into  the  coimtry.  And  industry  disagrees 
with  the  Government  figures.  Under  this 
bill,  we  will  have  mandatory  data  dis- 
closure. 

Then  there  are  provisions  for  adequate 
safeguards  in  connection  with  antitrust 
matters.  Also,  regular  authority  to  man- 
date operating  hours  for  gas  stations — 
something  that  the  whole  country  is  up 
in  arms  about.  No  one  knows  what  hours 
a  given  station  is  going  to  be  open. 

Then  we  have  a  long  list  of  things,  such 
as  allocation  of  fuels  and  essential  ma- 
terials to  fuel  producers.  We  brought  out 
yesterday  that  the  major  international 
oil  companies  have  more  than  half  of 
the  available  drilling  equipment  brought 
up,  so  the  little  Independent  cannot  get 
it.  Under  this  bill,  there  can  be  manda- 
tory allocations  of  suoh  essential  goods. 
It  would  stop  this  hoarding. 

Let  me  go  on  down  the  list.  It  covers 
some  10  additional  Items. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Including  the  con- 
version of  oil  and  gas  burning  plants  to 
the  use  of  coal. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tha,t  is  right. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Keeping  in  mind 
their  environmental  impact. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  the  46  generating 
plants  on  the  east  coast,  some  one-half  of 
them  can  be  converted  with  minimum 
environmental  impact,  without  any 
health  impairment.  As  of  today,  there 
have  been  10  volimtary  conversions.  If 
this  conference  report  is  approved  by  the 
House,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  carefully  into  the  environmental  and 
public  health  impacts  of  these  and  any 
future  conversions  of  other  generating 
plants.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  Just  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  that  he  has 
summed  it  up  very  well.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency bill.  It  will  only  last  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  It  will  expire  on  May  15 
of  next  year.  We  are  dealing  v.ith  an 
emergency. 

If  the  country  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  Congress  can  do  Is  to  bring  in  a 
conference  report  and  refer  it  back — this 
has  been  going  on  since  early  in  De- 
cember— I  think  they  are  going  to  lose 
faith  In  our  governmental  Institutions. 

I  feel  very,  very  deeply  that  we  have 
made  a  last-ditch  effort  to  get  the  best 
bill  we  can  get.  This  Is  a  good  bill.  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything  In  it.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  been  In  conference  never 
agrees  with  everything  In  a  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  makes  clear  Its  position. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  a  clari- 
fication on  the  Senator's  statement  that 
the  price  could  go  above  $7.09.  In  read- 
ing the  description  in  the  report,  it 
would  seem  that  $7.09  Is  the  upper  limit, 
but  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
saying  under  certain  circumstances  it  Is 
possible  to  go  above  $7.09. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. May  I  respond  that  the  $7.09  is  an 
average  figure.  In  the  case  of  oil  It  de- 
pends on  the  grade  of  oil.  There  is  sweet 
crude  which  is  low  sulfur  and  there 
Is  sour  crude  which  is  low  sulfur;  so 
that  the  price  can  go  above,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  oil  coming  out  of 
the  stripper  well  and  the  location. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Would  the  Senator 
agree 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  a  minute.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  said,  that 
these  price  controls  are  temporary.  Fun- 
damentally, I  do  not  approve  of  Con- 
gress or  any  other  legislative  body  set- 
ting prices  in  a  free  economy.  Usually 
they  are  inflexible  and  I  do  not  approve 
of  them.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  only 
because  it  is  temporary.  I  am  sure  that 
events  we  cannot  foresee  may  alter  the 


situation.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  only 
because  there  Is  an  emergency,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  price  of  propane. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prcoident,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  ' .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  a  question.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  referred  to 
the  stripper  well  situation  and  the  flexi- 
bility provided  for  there.  It  would  be  my 
imderstanding  that  on  new  oil,  that  is, 
a  new  discovery  of  oil,  the  higher  price 
of  $7.09  per  barrel  could  be  granted  by 
administrative  action.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  reaction  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  this  situation.  Assiune 
that  the  President  Just  decides  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  old  oil  as  well  as  new. 
As  I  read  the  conference  report,  this 
would  be  an  unintended  action  as  a 
matter  of  law.  This  type  of  action  is 
not  intended  by  the  conferees.  Would 
the  Senator  from  WasWngton  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Section  110  places  on  the  President  the 
specific  burden,  to  Justify  In  detail  any 
crude  oil  price  Increases  above  the  base. 
As  discussed  here.  In  the  case  of  stripper 
wells  a  justification  for  such  an  increase 
could  be  made;  this  is  a  special  situa- 
tion but,  that  does  not  mean  he  could 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  raise  it  up 
to  $7.09.  He  has  to  make  detailed  find- 
ln£?s  in  accordance  with  section  110,  and 
that  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  assume  the  Senator 
would  concur  it  is  probably  desirable 
for  newly  discovered  oil  to  have  a  differ- 
ent price  than  old  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Idea  Is  to  increase 
production. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Ai'kansas  has  clarified  the  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understood  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  that 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  price  will 
be  increased  to  $7.09  for  stripper  wells. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Prices  for  stripper 
wells  could  be  raised  to  $7.09  where  justi- 
fied; but  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
asking  the  question  as  it  relates  to  oil 
generally. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  woiUd  be  clearly  im- 
proper. However,  an  advance  In  new 
stripper  oil  would  be  quite  proper. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  agrees  with 
both  Senators  from  Arkansas  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATl:ME^^r  by  Senator  Haskeix 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee conducted  three  days  of  hearings  on 


proposed  legislation  Introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man ol  the  Committee  (Mr.  Jackson)  which 
provided  for  a  roll  back  oI  crude  oil  prices. 

The  Chairman  and  his  colleagues  In  the 
conference  dellberatlonB  on  8.  2589,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  used  the  expertle 
gained  In  those  hearings  on  drafting  the 
price  roll  back  provisions  contained  In  the 
conference  report. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Comnilttee 
I  v;as  privileged  to  sit  through  those  hear- 
Inrs  r.v.d  to  gain  a  new  Insight  into  the  cur- 
rent pricing  situation. 

In  short,  It  is  a  mess.  Even  the  so-called 
experts  cannot  at^ree  as  to  what  course 
should  be  followed.  It  is  clear  there  is  a 
need  for  action  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  wUUng  to  exercise  the 
authority  already  given  them  to  control  crude 
oU  prices. 

Let  me  cite  two  particularly  blatant  ex- 
amples  of  statements  by  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us  which  I  be- 
lieve show  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  immediately  U  the  situation  is  to  be 
controlled. 

Two  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  appeared  before  us.  Tlie  As- 
El.star.t  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy,  Mr.  Fiedler,  appeared,  along  with  Mr. 
Gerald  Parsky,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energj-  Office. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fielder:  "How  far  wovUd  you 
roll  back  the  present  price  that  I  gather 
today  Is  $10.25  on  new  oil?"  He  replied: 

"My  concern  Is  primarily  with  the  price 
of  all  oil  because  this  is  a  function  of  con- 
ser\ation  that  depends  on  the  price  con- 
sumers are  paying  and  they  are  paying  a 
price  of  Imported  and  domestic,  not  only 
new,  but  the  old  as  well  and  stripper. 

"I  don't  have  a  specific  number  In  mind, 
but  I  think  that  the  85.25  price  that  Sena- 
tor Jackson  mentioned  earlier,  rolling  all  oU 
prices  back  to  that  level,  would  be  disas- 
trous." 

Sen.  Haskell.  "To  what  level?" 

Mr.  Fio-DEB.  "To  the  $5.25  Senator  Jack- 
son mentioned  earlier." 

Sen.  Haskell.  "Do  you  have  any  opinion  at 
all  as  to  where  it  should  be  rolled  back  to?" 

Mr.  Fielder.  "Not  any  specific  number." 

I  Interpret  that  as  an  Indication  that  Mr. 
Fielder — one  of  those  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  Administration's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  oU  prices — has  no  opinion  whatso- 
ever as  to  what  those  oil  prices  should  be. 

Let  me  contrast  his  statement  of  no  opin- 
ion with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Parsky : 

JAi.  Paesky.  "We  woxild  agree  that  the 
a^rerage  price  of  $9.50  or  so  Is  too  much  too 
i&at.  no  question  about  that.  We  are  now  In 
the  process  of  studying  the  pricing  situation 
and  trying  to  carefully  assess  the  economics 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  as  well  as 
the  economics  of  operating  stripper  wells  In 
order  to  come  up  with  an  accurate  level  that 
can  continue  to  increase  supply." 

Later  on  he  stated : 

"The  Intention  at  this  point  would  be, 
or  at  least  all  Indication  that  we  have  are  the 
$5.25  on  old  oil  Is  sxifflclent." 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's designated  spokesmen,  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  testified  that  a  price  of 
$5.25  on  old  oU — the  price  contatoed  In  the 
Conference  Report — is  sufficient.  Now  they 
are  lobbying  actively  to  have  the  bill  de- 
feated by  sending  it  back  to  the  Conference 
Committee. 

Let  me  set  forth  another  example  of  con- 
tradictory testimony  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  John  MUler.  President  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
appeared  and  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
small  busmessmen  In  the  oU  industry.  He 
stated: 

"Much  of  the  public  attention  on  oil 
prices,  oU  profits  and  oil  taxes  during  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  has  centered  on  a 
handful  of  large  international  oil  companies. 
This  has  obscured  and  overlooked  the  fact 
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th»t  some  10.000  small  biulnesoaeD — the 
tadependent  producers — are  responsible  lor 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  exploratory,  or  wUd- 
cat  dmiing  directed  at  andiog  aew  reeerves 
of  oil  and  natival  gaa  lo  ttae  Dulted  Statea. 
"The  increases  In  domeirtlc  crixie  oil  price, 
however,  have  increased  VS.  exploration  aud 
development  and  we  are  convinced  will  re- 
s'llt  In  lncrea.«ed  supplies  for  consumers." 

Mr.  MlUer  then  does  on  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion analysis  of  oU  prices  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  U.S.  exploration  and  develop- 
ment healthy  and  expanding.  He  explained: 
"Dsing  the  1973  price  of  crude  oil,  the  IPAA 
analysis.  In  terms  of  constant  1973  dollars, 
sliows  that  an  average  price  of  about  »6.65 
P«*"  b*>Tel  fc«  crude  oil  for  all  domestic 
crude  oil  would  be  required  over  the  long 
run  to  achieve  85  percent  self  sufficiency  In 
oU  and  gas  by  19«0,  and  $&A0  for  100  percent 
self  sufBclency." 

Keeping  that  $S£&  per  barrel  price  In 
Bind  It  la  appropriate  to  look  at  the  cur- 
rent price  situation  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  a  price  roll  back. 

The  IPAA  analysis  of  the  current  supply 
situation  is  that  we  are  currently  getting 
24.6  percent  of  our  available  crude  from  im- 
ported sources  which  are  priced  at  »10;  new 
production  represenU  18.8  percent,  also  at 
«10;  old  production  represents  56^  percent 
at  a  95.03  average.  The  current  supply — as  of 
the  date  of  Mr.  Miller's  statement— ends 
up  with  an  average  price  of  $7.18  per  barrel. 
That  price  of  $7.18  per  barrel  Is  far  above 
the  $«.65  per  barrel  price  IPAA  believes  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  85  percent  self  suf- 
ficiency. 
Their  assessment  of  what  would  happen 

if  new  oil  is  controlled  at  or  near  a  $7  level 

a  contingency  which  is  clearly  provided  for 
and  Intended  In  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
Conference  Report — Indicates  that  the  $7 
price  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  Mr. 
Miller  stated.  "If  we  were  to  consider  the 
roll  back  of  new  oU  to  the  $7  level  and  go 
through  this  same  mathematical  sequence 
(described  above)  we  would  end  up  with  the 
average  price  of  supply  at  $«.ei7." 

That  price  is  within  four  cents  per  barrel 
of  the  price  desired  by  the  original  IPAA 
analysis  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  domestic 
self  sufBciency.  It  is  certainly  much  more  in 
line  than  tha  $7.18  per  barrel  average.  And 
with  new  and  stripper  oil  prices  skyrocketing 
that  $7.18  per  barrel  average  is  likely  to  in- 
creaae  dramatically  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
aaontba  if  we  don't  force  reasonable  price 
controls  to  be  Implemented. 

It  la  amaslng  to  me  that  the  IPAA  can 
Ignore  the  Implications  of  their  own  statistics 
and  k>bt^  against  thla  legislation. 

As  a  final  note  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
statement  made  by  Federal  Energy  Office 
Administrator  Simon  In  a  press  conference 
which  he  held  January  23.  1974.  He  stated: 
"Now.  as  far  as  $5J5  U  concerned,  that  has 
presently  generated  enough  exploration  In 
this  country  and  la  giving  the  Incentive  to 
go  out  and  bring  on  all  this  additional  ex- 
ploration and  production  that  we  need  to 
get  the  Job  dene." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PAKNIN.  Mr.  President,  wifl  the 
Senator  yieid? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  only  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Very  well;  on  my  time. 
Why  does  the  Senator  set  the  price  of 
$7.09  when  the  chance  of  its  going  to 
$7.0a  is  minute?  This  is  an  emergency 
WIL  It  will  create  a  real  emergency  I 
think  we  oagbt  to  hare  the  facts.  Wlien 
he  says  oU  could  go,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, to  $8,  he  knows  that  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Micliael  Hatlia- 


way,  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  dlstingtilshed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
BOLPH)  that  this  provision  would  tear 
the  heart  out  of  the  stripper  amendment. 
With  litigation  and  with  hearings  that 
will  take  place,  there  is  no  opportunity 
that  $7.69  wUI  even  be  realized  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  act.  In  addition, 
we  have  money  now  being  spent  on 
stripper  wells  with  the  $10.25  being  re- 
dnced  to  $5.25.  This  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  takeover  of  many  stripper 
wells. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  underscore  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arlacma;  that  is,  in  the  effort  to  handle 
the  emergency,  we  are  going  to  be  creat- 
ing a  worse  emergency.  I  would  hope 
that  the  distingui&lied  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fui.briceht> ,  for 
whom  I  have  great  rospect,  would  really 
barken  back  to  his  experience  in  eco- 
nomics. What  the  bin  will  do  is  to  create 
an  emergency  unparaUeled  in  our  hte- 
tory.  There  Is  no  way  to  extricate  the 
emergency  problem  oter  short  run  from 
the  longrun  problem.  The  longrun  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  cannot  solve  the  situa- 
tion without  having  more  oiL 

When  we  talk  about  rationing  and  al- 
location, we  are  really  apportioning  the 
burden,  as  everybody  must  know.  If  we 
are  to  lift  the  burden,  we  have  to  do  it 
by  increasing  the  flow  in  the  market- 
place, so  that  we  can  increase  produc- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  very 
knowledgeable  In  foreign  affairs.  Maybe 
he  can  explain  to  me  \thy,  if  he  and  I  had 
a  million  dollars,  and  were  going  to  invest 
that  money— and  we  are  oil  people--why 
should  we  invest  the  money  in  Arkansas 
Alaska,  Texas,  or  Oklahoma  if  we  can 
take  the  same  million  dollars  and  go  to 
Indonesia,  or  the  Northeast,  or  the  Mid- 
dle East,  aad  prodiice  oil  and  sell  it  at 
$10  a  barrel,  rathei-  than  being  restricted 
to  a  price  of  $5  in  this  country?  We  can 
pass  all  the  laws  we  want  to  about  gravity 
or  economics,  but  it  will  be  to  no  avail. 

So  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill  today, 
but  I  promise  you  we  will  be  debating 
this  matter  6  months  from  now,  and  the 
hues  at  the  gas  stations  will  be  twice  as 
long  as  they  are  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expijed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  ■aill  tiie 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  3  mhautes  to  the 
Seaiator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  whom  nre  the  peo- 
ple going  to  blame?  If  Senators  think  we 
ai-e  low  in  the  polls  now,  hang  on  be- 
cause we  cannot  solve  the  problem  by 
shrinking  the  supply.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  legislation  does.  It  chases 
capital  out  of  this  country  to  their  places. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  causes  inflation,  be- 
cause as  we  shrink  the  supply  In  the 
United  States,  we  push  up  supplies 
abroad.  So  we  will  not  be  buying  oil  at 
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$10  a  barrel;  we  will  be  buying  it  at  $15 
a  barrel  and  we  win  have  an  outflow  of 
dollars  that  win  place  our  economy  in 
jec^ardy.  If  not  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  There  is  only  one 
possible  way  In  the  short  term  to  get  re- 
hef.  and  that  is  to  settle  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  disagree  with 
my  colleague,  that  is  absolutely  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen,  because  if  tlie 
Arabs  lifted  their  embargo,  the  crisis 
would  subside  and  we  would  continue 
to  send  the  dollars  abroad. 

We  win  be  sending  abroad  in  1980  $20 
billion  a  year,  and  nobody  has  an  answer 
for  this  overflow  of  capital.  Our  mone- 
tary system  wiU  be  coatrolled  In  Zurich 
by  the  Arabs  or  anybody  who  has  the 
American  dollars.  Is  that  what  my  col- 
league is  seeking? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  short  term 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  short  term  problem 
is  the  same  as  the  long  term  problem. 
The  only  reasons  we  have  a  shortage  of 
energy  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
oil.  We  are  asked  to  pass  legislation  that 
win  add  to  the  shortage.  It  Is  simple 
economics.  A  shortage  increases  prices. 
If  we  want  to  bring  the  price  down,  we 
do  not  do  it  by  legislation;  we  Increase 
the  supply.  What  we  have  to  do  in  this 
coimtry  is  increase  the  supply  of  oil,  and 
the  price  wiU  come  down. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  From  1952 
untU  1971  the  price  of  oil,  in  constant 
dollars,  had  gone  down.  In  1958  the  price 
was  $2.80  a  barrel,  In  constant  dollars. 
The  price  of  oil  had  gone  down.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  followed  that?  The 
money  was  not  spent  for  explorati«m.  The 
American  public  said:  "We  do  not  want 
to  invest  our  money  in  gas  and  oil,  be- 
cause it  is  not  profitable." 

This  conference  report  has  many  good 
features.  One  Is  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  only  problem  is.  It  is  not 
large  enough,  because.  If  this  measure 
passes,  we  will  have  to  treble  and  to 
quadruple  It.  This  bill  wiU  put  people 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial,  letter,  and  fact 
sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows: 

PouTiciANs    Lack   thi:   CcraAoi:    To   Let   a 
Free  Oil  MAaxsr  Work 

The  present  political  cliBiate  in  Washing- 
ton makes  tight  price  controls  and  a  roUback 
for  domestic  crude  seems  tragically  Inevita- 
ble. 

Congressmen  are  vociferous  In  denouncing 
'■$10  oU."  Federal  energy  cfBcials.  pressured 
to  act,  are  entangled  In  Jerry-buUt  statutes 
and  are  asking  for  clear-cut  sweeping  au- 
thority over  on  prices. 

The  situation  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
headaches  involved  in  poittical  attempts  to 
tinker  with  prices  of  a  basic  commodity.  It  is 
the  best  argument  possible  for  permitting  a 
free  market  to  ttctermftie  prices  for  oil 

The  contradiction  of  "oM"  oil  selling  for  a 
»6.25/bbl  while  "new"  aad  "stripper"  oil 
commands  a  $lO-plu8  top  was  predictable 
under  a  two-tier  price  structure.  Unequal 
price  pressures  were  bounc)  to  rise  with  old 
oU  under  controls  but  with  new  production 
freed  by  administration  edict  and  stripper 
output  freed  by  act  of  Congress.  The  unreal- 
istic rules  invited  some  unrealistic  prices. 
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These  prices  :till  aren't  as  unreal  as  critics 
say  "$10  oil'  Is  actually  an  overstatement. 
Average  price  for  free  oil  is  only  $9.50  by  bov- 
ernment  calculations;  and  since  It  represents 
only  about  a  fourth  of  domestic  oil,  average 
price  for  all  oil  Is  $5.95. 

The  two-tier  structure,  despite  its  faults, 
has  proved  a  por^t  The  higher  prices  of  free- 
market  oil  have  forced  a  more  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  controlled  prices  for  old  oil  and  also 
excited  industry  interest  In  new  supply, 
throughout  the  oil  country,  plans  are  being 
made  for  reconditioning  wells  and  for  drill- 
ing wells  and  for  drilling  and  developing  new 
production.  Capital  budgets  have  been  in- 
creased enorraoiifily.  New  supply  from  these 
sources — given  tAme — inevitably  will  soften 
hie;h  prices.  Two  politicians  obviously  aren't 
willing  to  wait  for  this  correction. 

The  danger  of  a  price  rollback  now  is  that 
it  may  destroy  new  incentives  for  increasing 
domestic  supply  which  ultimately  is  the  route 
to  greater  energy  independence. 

Federal  energy  officials  want  to  restore  a 
single  structure  by  endlrg  the  free  market 
for  new  and  stri^ner  ell.  'Whether  this  will 
prove  a  disaster  by  killing  off  the  budding  oil- 
country  activity  depends  in  part  on  how  tight 
the  politicians  screw  the  price  clamp.  The 
uncertainty  it  poses  for  future  prices  could 
ha'.-o  Just  as  dead!.,  aii  Impact. 

The  guiding  principle  still  must  be  a  price 
high  enough  to  attract  new  effort  and  invest- 
ment In  expanding  the  supply  of  petroleim. 
The  workings  of  a  free  market  could  even- 
tually adjust  to  such  a  price.  It's  doubtful 
that  price  controllers,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
teniioned  will  be  allowed  to  set  such  a  price. 

Only  a  single  price  structure  free  of  arti- 
ficial controls  makes  sound  economic  sense 
The  consumer  will  be  better  served  in  the 
long  run  by  toughing  out  a  period  of  high 
prices  in  order  to  get  more  supply.  His  choice 
really  Is:  high  prices  with  more  oil  or  lower 
prices  with  less  oil.  The  politicians  apparently 
haven't  the  courage  to  accept  this  fact. 


Independent  Petrox-ettm 

Association  op  AMEracA, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Dewey  P.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Dewey:  Tliis  is  to  express  our  deep 
concern  about  the  rollback  of  domestic  crude 
oil  prices  as  proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  In 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act  (S.  2589) . 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposal  would  cause  a 
drastic  curtailment  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  reserves  forcing  U.S. 
consumers  to  become  more  dependent  on  im- 
ports which  cost  from  $10  to  $20  per  barrel 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  average  for  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  Because  of  the  improved 
prices  for  crude  oil  that  occurred  in  1973 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  and  wide- 
spread reactivation  of  independent  explorers 
and  producers,  as  has  not  been  witnessed  In 
more  than  15  years.  Tlie  Jackson  proposal 
would  apply  to  "new"  oil  and  stripper  well 
production.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  ex- 
empted "new"  oil  from  price  controls  and  the 
Congress  exempted  stripper  well  production 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  permitting  the  mar- 
ket place  to  stimulate  domestic  exploration 
and  production.  This  Is  now  working  most 
effectively  and  the  average  price  of  this  ex- 
empted oil  is  only  $9.50  per  barrel,  well  be- 
low the  price  being  paid  for  Imports  which 
would  continue  to  be  passed  on  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 

We  also  submit  that  Senator  Jackson  Is 
completely  wrong  In  holding  out  to  the  U.S. 
consuming  public  that  his  proposal  will 
bring  about  a  meaningful  reduction  In  con- 
sumer prices.  His  rollback  applies  to  only  15 
percent  of  total  oil  supply  from  both  do- 
mestic production  and  Imports.  At  most  this 
could  mean  about  1  cent  per  gallon  reduction 
on  all  oU  products.  This  savings  would  be 
temporary  because  domestic  exploration  and 
production    will     be    reduced,     aggravating 


existing  shortages  and  necessitating  an  In- 
creased use  of  far  higher  priced  imports. 

Furthermore,  the  domestic  produc^lcn  that 
is  rolled  back  is  primarily  owned  by  Inde- 
pendents who  do  most  of  the  exploratory 
drilling.  They  would  thus  be  denied  funds 
vitally  needed  to  expand  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development. 

For  your  further  information  the.e  Is  en- 
closed a  fact  sheet  on  this  matter. 

Very  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Dan  Jones. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Crude  Oil  Prices 

A  roUbac'K  of  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  as 
propoeed  by  Senator  Jackson,  would  result 
in  less  U.S.  oil  and  gas  supplies,  increased 
dependency  on  higher  cost  foreign  oil  and 
higher  prices  for  oU  products  to  consumers. 

During  1973,  the  government  permitted  the 
price  of  U.S.  crude  oil  to  rise.  According  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  average  price 
of  controlled  domestic  crude  oil  is  $5.25  per 
bnrrcl;  the  average  price  of  uncontrolled 
crude  oil  which  Includes  new  and  stripper 
production  is  S9.51  per  barrel;  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  all  domestic  crude  oU  Is  $5.95 
p:r  barrel. 

The  Increased  prices  have  brought  forth 
an  increase  in  the  activities  related  to  domes- 
tic petroleum  exploration.  The  number  of 
cctive  rotary  rigs  at  the  end  of  January  1974, 
for  example,  had  risen  by  12  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1973.  Although  there  is  a  time 
lag  between  increased  exploration  and  pro- 
duction there  is  some  evidence  already  that 
domestic  supplies  are  being  Increased.  U.S. 
crude  oil  production  declined  steadily  from 
9.637,000  barrels  daily  in  1970  to  9.077,000 
in  Septeznber  1973,  a  decrease  of  560.000  bar- 
rels per  day.  This  trend  has  been  reversed 
and  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  pro- 
duction in  January  1974  was  approximately 
0,200,000. 

A  price  rollback  hurts  the  independent  pro- 
dticer  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  major 
oU  company.  This  is  so  because  Independents 
diUi  80  percent  of  exploratorj-  wells  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  they  operate  80  percent  of  the 
stripper  wells.  Most  of  the  oil  which  the 
major  oil  company  sells  is  "old"  or  controlled 
oil.  But  the  price  rollback  would  only  apply 
to  new  and  stripper  well  oil. 

To  approximate  the  financial  loss  to  the 
Independent  due  to  this  rollback,  new  and 
stripper  oil  produced  by  Independents  con- 
stitutes approximately  i.9  million  barrels  of 
the  9.2  million  barrels  of  oil  produced  each 
day.  The  price  of  this  oil  would  be  rolled 
back  from  $9.51  to  $5.25  per  barrel,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $4.26  per  barrel  which  would  deprive 
the  Independent  segment  of  over  $3  billion 
per  year,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  be 
spent  on  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  professed  reason  for  the  rollback  Is 
to  save  money  for  the  consumer  through 
lower  product  prices.  The  rollback  would 
apply  to  only  15  percent  of  total  supply 
(domestic  and  foreign)  and  could  only  re- 
sult in  temporary  savings  to  consumers  of 
about  1  cent  per  gallon  on  all  oil  products. 

There  has  been  understandable  concern 
as  to  Increases  in  price  of  oil  products  to  the 
consumer  and  speculation  that  we  may  be 
facing  gasoline  prices  of  75  cents  or  even 
$1.00.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  pertinent  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  current  average  price  of 
domestic  crude  oU  is  only  some  6  cents  a 
gallon  over  the  1972  price.  Obviously,  since 
the  average  price  of  gasoline  in  1972  was  36 
cents,  domestic  crude  oil  prices  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  be.  the  cause  for  50  cent, 
75  cent,  or  $1.00  prices  for  gasoline.  Sharply 
higher  gasoline  prices  can  be  attributed  to 
high  prices  of  Imported  foreign  crude  oU 
ranging  In  price  from  $10.00  to  $20.00,  and 
higher  charges  for  refining  and  marketing, 
iiot  domestic  crude  oil  prices. 

A   rollback    of   domestic   crude   oil    prices 


would  not  solve  the  problem  of  increased 
prices  for  gasoline,  home-heating  oil,  jet  fuel 
and  industrial  fuels.  By  reducing  domestic 
supplies  of  crude  oil.  the  rollback  would  re- 
sult in  Increased  dependency  on  foreign  oU 
and  higher  prices  for  oil  products  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  01  debate  over  price  gouging  and 
price  rollbacks,  excess  profils  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  the  Senate  must  not  lose 
pig'ht  of  the  objective  of  the  energy  legis- 
lation we  consider  today.  Our  goal  is  to 
insure  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  reason- 
able prices.  We  are  not  here  to  punish 
oil  companies  nor  are  v,e  here  to  promise 
the  American  people  plentiful  supplies  of 
cheap  gasoline. 

To  achieve  our  objective,  we  must  write 
legislation  which  strikes  an  equitable 
balance  between  the  returns  on  invest- 
ment which  are  needed  to  encourage 
energy  production  and  the  prices  con- 
sumers can  afToi-d  to  pay  for  gasoliiie, 
home  heating  oil,  and  other  energj-  re- 
soui'ces.  Our  task  is  not  easy.  The  eco- 
nomics of  energy  production  and  distri- 
bution are  incredibly  complex,  but  I 
believe  that  we  can  identify  basic  stand- 
ards which  the  legislation  we  consider 
today  must  meet. 

First,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  should 
reflect  the  limited  choices  available  to 
us  in  the  short  run.  We  can  marginally 
increase  imports  from  some  foreign 
sources  and  we  are  doing  so.  We  can 
utilize  energj'  more  efficiently,  and  we 
are  doing  that.  But  a  most  important 
part  of  our  short-term  efforts  to  fill  the 
gap  between  our  energy  needs  and  energy 
supplies  must  come  from  domestic  petro- 
leum resources  which  are  already  de- 
veloped or  which  can  be  developed 
quickly. 

In  this  domestic  production,  independ- 
ent oil  producers  play  a  vital  role.  We 
must  carefully  consider  the  impact  of 
any  legislation  on  their  ability  to  fully 
utilize  existing  reserves  and  to  develop 
new  oil  fields. 

Also  in  the  short  term,  the  major  oil 
companies  should  bear  most,  but  not  all, 
of  the  burden  of  price  increases  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  and  OPEC  price  increases.  The 
majors  must  accept  responsibility  for 
short-term  dislocations  caused  In  large 
part  by  overdependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  inndequate  investments  in  domestic 
resources.  These  major  oil  companies 
made  the  decision  to  invest  in  foreign  oil 
and  should  bear  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  the  investments.  Therefore,  on 
Me  short  term,  the  major  oil  producers 
should  rot  be  permitted  to  reap  excess 
profits,  and  they  should  not  be  allovced 
to  pass  through  all  cost  increases  of  for- 
eign oil  to  American  consumers. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  amend  or  repeal  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  American  con- 
sumers are  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  petrolemn  products,  producers  must 
have  a  reasonable  return  on  their  capital 
investments — reasonable,  not  exorbitant. 
Legislation  which  discourages  invest- 
ment in  energy  resources  will  ultimately 
lead  to  insufficient  production  and  higher 
prices. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today,  the 
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Energy  Emergency  Act,  has  numerous 
provisions  which  win  help  us  to  manage 
our  energy  problems  and  to  meet  our 
long-term  energy  needs.  But  <aie  provi- 
sion, section  110,  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  It  meet  the 
basic  tests  I  have  outlined. 

Section  110  would  roll  back  prices  of 
domestic  crude  to  a  maximum  of  $7.09. 
Section  110  would  not  regulate  the  price 
or  supply  of  Imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

On  the  short  term,  a  price  rollback  of 
this  magnitude  would,  In  all  likelihood, 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  supplies  of 
domestic  oil.  Some  stripper  wells  now 
producing  may  not  be  profitable  at  lower 
prices.  Many  marginal  wells  which  could 
be  uncapped  and  brought  on  itream  at 
higher  prices  will  remain  capped.  Ex- 
ploration for  oil  bi  high  risk  areas  will 
not  be  profitable.  We  would  do  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  no  favor  If  we  would  enact 
legislation  which  leads  to  n»duced  pro- 
duction at  a  time  of  acute  energy  short- 
age. 

The  long-term  impact  of  section  110  is 
much  more  dlfiScuIt  to  judge.  If  the 
eventual  equttibriom  price  for  crude  is 
above  the  price  established  under  au- 
thority granted  by  section  110,  it  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  domestic  pro- 
duction ot  oil.  If  the  equilibrium  price  is 
less  than  the  price  estaWished  by  the 
Administration,  then  the  American  con- 
sumers would  be  paying  more  for  oil  than 
they  should.  The  point  Is  that  nobody 
can  presently  calculate  the  long-run 
equilibrium  price  of  oil  nor  can  they  de- 
termine the  long-run  impact  of  section 
110. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reluctantly  vote 
to  recommit  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
I  say  rriuctanUy  because  this  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  should  be  enacted 
If  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  problems. 
However,  In  my  Judgment,  section  110 
haa  failed  to  meet  either  t^e  short-  or 
long-nm  objectives  of  insiiring  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
approval,  without  any  further  delay 
whatsoever,  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emergency  Act, 

If  ever  a  piece  of  legialatlcm  deserved 
to  have  the  overused  word  "emergency" 
In  Itfi  title,  this  bill  does.  The  shortage 
of  petroleum  producfas  has  become  a  na- 
tionwide fact  of  life  and,  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  a  true  emergency.  Never- 
theless, this  "emergency"  bill,  drafted  to 
deal  with  an  "emergency"  need,  has  been 
lang:uiflhing  In  a  legislative  pigeonhole 
for  more  than  8  weeks!  This  is  a  repre- 
hensible rec(M-d  which  must  be  set  right 
Immediately. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Smate  began 
the  recent  Washtncrton's  Birthday  recess, 
I  rose  to  make  clear  my  dlnnay  that  we 
had  not  first  acted  on  this  conference  re- 
port. I  must  reiterate  today  what  I  said 
then— the  tactics  employed  by  opponents 
cf  this  legislation  to  delay  action  on  It 
r  r"  simply  InexCTisable. 

In  the  short  ttaie  we  were  in  recess  the 
ripple  effect  of  the  fuel  shortage  has 
spread  rapidly  across  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  States  which  were  pre- 
viously virtually  untouched  are  now  hav- 


ing to  come  to  grips  with  the  full  im- 
pact of  this  situation.  Others  which  are 
today  still  exempt  from  the  most  serious 
ramifications,  will  certainly  begin  to  feel 
them  very  soon. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  is  still  in 
the  grip  of  what  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed— and  must  continue  t«  de- 
scribe— as  a  gasoline  crisis.  I  am  some- 
what encouraged  by  the  apparent  success 
of  Governor  Byrne's  forthrigrht  action  to 
allocate  gasoline  sales  on  an  odd-even 
day  basis.  Purthermore,  I  am  most 
heartened  by  reports  that  New  Jerseyans 
have  responded  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner to  comply  with  this  program;  they 
have  overwhelmingly  shown  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  individual  in- 
convenience for  the  common  good.  And 
finally,  I  believe  the  combined  efforts  of 
New  Jersey's  congressional  delegation 
and  the  Governor  have  finally  succeeded 
in  prying  loose  additional  fuel  to  make 
New  Jersey's  allocation  more  equitable. 

Nevertheless,  New  Jersey — and  a  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  other  States — 
is  still  in  very  serious  trouble. 

The  true,  and  as  yet  largely  unex- 
plored dimensions  of  the  emergency  fac- 
ing us  were  brought  home  to  me  just  1 
week  ago.  Last  Tuesday.  I  charged  a 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
in  Trent«i,  N.J.,  to  explore  employment 
dislocation  effects  of  the  energy  crisis. 
The  testimony  we  heard  was  most  dis- 
turbing. 

For  example,  Joseph  A.  Hoffman,  New 
Jersey  commissioner  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry, told  us  at  least  11,000  New  Jer- 
seyans were  out  of  work  during  the  first 
week  of  this  month  as  a  direct  result  of 
energy  shortages.  And  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  this  was  only  a  partial  report, 
and  the  actual  total  could  easily  be  50 
percent  higher. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Jack  W.  Owen, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Hoepital 
Association,  told  us  of  surgeons  who  have 
run  out  of  gas  on  the  way  to  operations ; 
of  patients  imable  te  reach  hospitals  for 
treatment;  and  of  truckloads  of  medical 
supplies  prevented  from  reaching  their 
destinations. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  ofiBcials  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  respond  to  this 
emergency.  I  am  sure  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  directed  their 
staffs,  as  I  have,  to  provide  all  the  help 
they  can  on  an  emergency,  case-by-case 
basis. 

But  whai  we  really  need  is  the  kind  of 
coordinated,  camprehen.sive  response 
that  can  only  be  mounted  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  At  our  hearing  last  week, 
virtually  all  of  the  more  than  20  wit- 
nesses made  impasBloned  appeals  for 
effective  leadership  by  Congress.  And  I 
think  Commissioner  Hoffman  under- 
scored the  urgency  of  these  appeals 
when  he  declared: 

It  goes  wltbout  saying  that  unless  con- 
structive action  ts  taken,  a  serious  situation 
can  very  quickly  become  a  desperate  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  represents  the  kind  of  constructive 
acMon  that  is  needed.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
bill  that  makes  me  proud  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Senate.  And  I  would  point 
out  th:^t  until  we  became  bogged  down 
on  final  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port,  this  Congress  had  literally  been 
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years  ahead  of  the  administration  in 
recognizing  the  developing  threat  of  en- 
ergy shortages. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
solid  bill  shaped  by  the  tireless  efforts  of 
some  of  the  most  able  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  estaJjlish  the  necessary 
administrative  framework  to  deal  with 
the  energy  crisis;  it  provides  the  specific 
legislative  authority  to  effect  maximum 
conservation  of  fuel  supplies;  it  author- 
izes whatever  steps  may  prove  necessary 
to  equitably  and  effectively  distribute 
those  resources  we  do  have;  and  it  pro- 
vides additimal  assistance  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  the  contents  of  this  bill 
are  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 
body  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go 
over  them  again.  Also  well  known  to  all 
of  us  is  the  single  issue  that  has  delayed 
final  approval  of  this  measure — the  ceil- 
ing and  resulting  rollback  in  petroleum 
prices. 

In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  legislation  is  needed  to  slow  down 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts. Certainly,  we  all  agree  on  the  need 
for  incentives  for  additional  oil  explora- 
tion and  development.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  simply  abandon  the 
American  consumer  and  allow  him  to  be 
bled  dry  by  unconscionable  prices. 

The  staggering  profits  being  reported 
by  virtually  every  oil  producer  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  oil  companies  are 
prepared  to  charge  whatever  the  market 
will  bear.  And  in  the  hght  of  the  crisis 
that  now  confronts  us,  the  market  will 
bear  a  high  price  indeed.  But  the  burden 
of  paying  that  price  will  fall  most  in- 
equitably on  the  American  people.  And 
those  least  equipped  to  bear  it,  will  be 
criished  by  it  imless  this  Congress  offers 
them  protection. 

The  petroleum  price  ceiling  contained 
in  the  conference  report  on  S.  2589  would 
provide  the  necessary  protection,  while 
allowing  producers  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  investment.  It  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  alter  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  by  very  able  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  both  equitable  and  workable, 
and  merits  the  approval  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  no  fur- 
ther delay  in  approving  this  conference 
report.  The  demand  for  action  from  the 
American  people  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  thousands  of  letters  which  I,  and 
I  am  sure  most  other  Senators,  have 
received. 

We  must  not  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  Conference  Committee.  We  must  vote 
to  make  it  law. 

I  can  only  join  with  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, a  man  from  Stockton.  N.J.,  who 
asked  me  in  a  letter — 

Isn't  It  atxmt  tlm«  for  tbe  Senate  to  act 
on  tbe  en^'gy  crisis? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  by  two  serious  reservations  to 
vote  today  to  recommit  the  emergency 
energy  conference  report. 

First,  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  conference  report 
authorizing  the  relaxation  of  clean  air 
standards,  as  established  by  the  Conjrress 
in  1970. 

Time  and  sigain  I  have  stated  my  op- 
position to  using  the  energy  crisis  as 
an  excuse  for  relaxing  auto  emission 
standards.  Progress  on  the  energy  front 
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must  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  vital 
progress  in  protecting  our  Nation's 
health. 

Auto  emissions  are  responsible  for  70 
percent  of  air  pollution  in  our  urbanized 
nreas.  By  authorizing  a  further  delay  in 
the  Implementation  of  statutory  auto 
emission  standards,  the  conference  re- 
l)ort  would  take  a  step  backward  in  the 
concerted  program  to  remove  harmful 
pollutants  from  the  air. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
language  would  allow  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  exempt  cei-tain 
electric  powerplants  and  other  industries 
from  air  pollution  regulations  for  the 
next  5  years.  This  provision  would  clearly 
compromise  a  hard-fought  national  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  quality  of  our  air. 
Especially  in  th3  densely  populated  re- 
gions of  the  Northeast,  a  severe  health 
problem  would  be  created.  In  fact,  one 
study  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  has  estimated  that  such  a 
conversion  would  cause  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  both  morbidity  and  mortality 
due  to  respirators'  and  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

To  weaken  the  Federal  commitment 
to  clean  our  air  without  more  thorough 
analysis  would  represent  an  Irresponsi- 
ble and  untimely  action  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  and  most  importantly.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  broad  ajnd  permis- 
sive grant  of  authority  to  the  President 
relative  to  rationing.  EarUer  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  mandating  the 
President,  upon  consideration  of  various 
alternatives,  to  implement  some  form  of 
gasoline  rationing  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment o&  the  bill.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  face  the  severity  of  the  gasoline 
shortage  and  tackle  the  tough  policy- 
making issues,  rather  than  abdicate 
more  and  more  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

During  the  debate  on  the  emergency 
energy  bill  late  last  year.  I.  along,  with 
39  other  Senators,  voted  in  favor  of  man- 
datory rationing.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  nitnessed  severe  spot  shortages  and 
panic  buying  in  various  r^ons  of  the 
country  as  a  result  of  a  fragmented 
8tate-by-State  approach  to  a  national 
problem.  Effective  national  leadership  is 
essential  to  insure  an  equitable  sharing 
of  the  bxirden.  The  time  has  come  to 
imderstand  that  this  is  a  national  crisis 
and  it  requii-es  a  national  solution. 

An  effective  rationing  program  would 
allay  the  fears  of  motorists  reacting  to 
uncertain  conditions.  I  am  confident  the 
American  people  can  comply  to  a  vmi- 
form  rationing  scheme,  just  as  they  ad- 
justed their  lifestyles  In  response  to  gov- 
ernmental appeals  to  conserve  fuel  sup- 
plies. But  so  long  as  we  sacrifice  pollution 
standards  and  faO  to  take  positive  action 
for  gas  rationing,  I  cannot  support  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today's 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  tbe  proposed  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  could  be  one  of  tbe  most 
important  votes  of  this  ttfagjon.  or  of  any 
session.  It  could  very  weii  determine 
whether  this  oountry  achieves  energy 
£elf-stifficieiM7.  or  whether  our  citizens 
face  an  endless  period  of  shortages  and 
probable  rationing  of  fuel. 


If  this  bill  should  pass  in  its  present 
form,  with  the  rollback  on  the  prices  of 
domestic  crude  oil.  residuals  and  prod- 
ucts, it  virtually  guarantees  that  this 
country  is  going  to  be  short  of  fuel  from 
now  on.  It  further  guarantees  that  we 
are  going  to  be  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  Middle  East  for  whatever  crude 
we  can  get  from  those  countries. 

According  to  a  knowledgeable  source 
in  Oklahoma,  a  rollback  of  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  at  this  time  would  pro- 
duce these  results: 

A  substantial  number  of  wells  would 
be  plugged  and  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able at  the  i-olled  back  prices,  causing 
loss  of  vitally  needed  barrels  of  crude 
that  will  never  be  produced. 

Drilling  operations  and  additional  re- 
coveiy  programs  which  are  now  being 
expanded  because  of  an  improved  price 
incentive  would  be  severely  curtailed. 

The  already  critical  energy  shortage 
would  be  greatly  intensified  with  fur- 
ther and  serious  economic  detriment  lo 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  the 
dependence  of  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  on  imported  crude  oil  would  in- 
crease considerably,  and  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  such  dependence  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  last  few  months. 

In  effect,  imposing  a  rollback  on  our 
domestic  oil  producers  would  be  more 
disastrous  than  any  Arab  oil  embargo, 
because  it  would  choB.e  off  the  capital 
wliich  is  needed  to  expand  exploration 
efforts  and  develop  the  potential  new 
sources  of  energy  which  we  have  in  this 
country.  I  refer  to  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic crude  oil  from  coal  and  oil  shale 
at  the  prices  set  in  this  bill  no  invertor 
will  seriously  consider  building  the 
mulUmillion-dollar  plant  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  synethetic  oil  this  Nation  must 
have. 

In  all  probability,  what  this  bill  ulti- 
mately would  mean  is  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  energy  industry  In  the  United 
States,  because  under  this  kind  of  leg- 
islatioo  the  private  sector  probably 
could  never  meet  our  country's  enei'gy 
requirements.  If  the  private  sector  fails 
because  of  congressionally  appliec"  hob- 
bles here  would  likely  be  a  move  to  get 
the  Government  to  take  over. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  even  the  most  frustrated 
motorist  waiting  in  line  at  the  station 
to  pay  50  cents  a  gaDon  for  gas  wants 
that  to  happen.  It  is  better  to  have  50- 
cent  gasoline  today  than  no  gasoline 
tomorrow. 

If  there  ever  has  been  a  bill  before  Uie 
Congress  that  it  was  important  to  have 
defeated.  It  is  this  bill,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  conference  report  be  re- 
committed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
Oklahomaus — and  that  certainly  in- 
cludes the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — are 
concerned  about  solving  the  energy  crisis. 
Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have  been 
provided  with  a  report  from  the  Okla- 
homa Energy  Advisory  Council,  which 
was  composed  of  180  citizens  of  my  State, 
of  which  oriy  26  were  associated  in  any 
way  with  the  oil  and  gas  production  busi- 
ness. This  citizen-member  cooncil  stud- 
led  the  various  problems  of  energy  pro- 
duction, trani?portatlon,  distribution,  im- 


portation, exportation,  refining,  and  con- 
sumption. They  concluded  that  the  pres- 
ent energy  shortage  is  not  contrived,  but 
real,  and  that  today's  crisis  was  brought 
about  by  a  supply  and  demand  imbal- 
ance that  has  been  "severely  irritated 
and  di.=rupted  by  governmental  policies 
and  action  here  and  abroad."  to  quote 
tin  council  chairman.  Robert  A.  Hefner 

ni. 

Mr.  President,  within  recent  weeks  two 
other  bodies  of  public  opinion  in  Okla- 
homa have  come  forth  with  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  energy  crisis, 
stressing  the  need  for  incentives  for  our 
energy  producers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oklalioma  State  Senate  and  a  list  of 
recommendations  from  an  energy  policy 
statement  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of 
CommeiTe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

A  Cbisis  That  Dictates  Action 

T5-e  gravity  of  the  energy  crisis  Is  sucb 
that  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  tbe  Okla- 
homa legislature  should  memorialize  Con- 
eress  to  take  the  following  action  immedi- 
ately; 

1.  Extension  of  offshore  leasing  to  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  areas.  Since  the  outer  contin- 
ental shelves  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
serves estimated  at  190  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  1.100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gaF. 
more  frequent  and  larger  lease  sales  should 
be  scheduled  for  exploratory  and  develofi- 
ment  drilling — Including  tracts  o£E  the  At- 
lantic aud  Pacific  Coasts.  I 

2.  Incentives  /or  constntction  of  needed 
refining  capacity.  The  equivalent  of  sixty 
150,000  barrels  per  day  refineries  are  needed 
between  now  and  1985  to  help  heat  Amer- 
ica's homes,  fuel  our  vehicles  and  operate  our 
factories.  Support  should  be  given  in  making 
this  increased  re&ning  capacity  available  to 
help  alleviate  tbe  energy  shortage. 

3.  Deregulate  tlie  price  of  natural  gas  at  Vie 
v-ellhcad.  Natural  gas  suppUes  one-third  Of 
our  nation's  energy — heating  hftlf  our  na- 
tion's homes,  fueling  4S  percent  of  Indus- 
trial production  and  producing  25  percent 
of  tbe  nation's  electricity.  Gas  requirement.'', 
by  1990  are  expected  to  be  nearly  double  what 
they  are  today.  Yet,  there  has  been  only 
limited  economic  liK^ntive  to  explore  for 
aud  develop  new  reserves  of  this  euerfry  com- 
ponent. 

It  is  a  historic  fact  that  federal  regula- 
tion has,  since  1964.  kept  the  price  of  rv.atural 
gas  at  unrealistlcally  low  levels  compared 
With  equivalent  energy  units  derived  from 
other  energy  types.  Demand  for  cheap  arid 
clean  natural  gas  has  splraled — creating  a 
wide  breach  between  supply  and  demand.  As 
a  result  of  regulated  prices,  return  on  capital 
Invested  In  the  exploration  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  gea  reserves  as  has  been  below 
that  of  average  Industry  profitability  and  In- 
terest on  long-term  corporate  bonds. 

Oklahoma's  12,000  square  mile  portion  of 
the  wultl-sUite  Anadarko  Basin,  the  Arkonia 
and  other  deep  basins  should  be  developed  as 
the  state's  more  prospective  and  fcnown  gas 
reserves.  The  Anadarko  Basin  reserves  are 
estimated  at  30  trillion  ctiblc  feet  of  gas. 
High  cost  of  drilling  to  these  deep  reservoirs 
Is  staggering.  Necessary  exploration  and  de- 
velopment efforts  have  been  perverted  by  fed- 
eral control  of  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead.  TU© 
Uiceutlve  of  a  free  market  for  natural  gas  Is 
necessary  If  these  reserves  are  to  be  brought 
Into  production.  Economic  benefits  from 
multlmnilon  dollar  eicploratory  and  develop- 
ment programs  win  sustain  the  Oklahoma 
economy  and  provMe  additional  supplies  for 
the  need.s  of  our  citizens. 
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Increased  prices  to  the  consumer  would 
result,  but  studies  indicate  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  consumer  would  be 
neither  sudden  nor  large.  We  agree  that  in- 
creased earnings  resulting  from  price  de- 
rpgulatlon  of  gas  should  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide additional  supplies  from  domestic  re- 
sources. 

4.  Continue  the  depletion  allowed  on  oil 
and  gas.  Maintenance  of  this  and  other  In- 
centives for  high  cost  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  necessary  for  an  expedited 
program  of  drUline  for  oU  and  gas. 

5.  Inaugurate  an  investment  credit  on 
basic  capital  Invested  In  such  energy  produc- 
ing activities  as  secondary  and  tertiary  proj- 
ects and  production  increasing  remedial 
work  on  stripper  well  leases.  This  incentive 
Is  vitally  needed  in  Oklahoma,  where  known 
reserves  subject  to  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery are  estimated  at  10  bUllon  barrels. 
(This  is  exclusive  of  heavy  oU  and  tar  sand 
reserves.)  Seventy  percent  of  Oklahoma's  oil 
wells  are  stripper  wells,  producing  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  four  barrels  dally.  Produc- 
tion from  these  wells  represents  40  percent 
of  the  state's  total  oil  output.  The  potential 
for  more  production  from  these  wells 
through  remedial,  rework  and  In-fleld  drill- 
ing lies  In  Increased  oil  prices  and  other  in- 
centives. 

6.  Rescind  Phase  IV  controls.  These  and 
predecessor  controls  have  created  unexpected 
shortage  of  all  kinds.  Typical  is  the  short- 
age of  drUlLng  pipe,  casing  tubing  and  some 
other  rig  components  xised  in  drilling  wells. 
This  shortage  has  materially  affected  the 
drilling  of  wells  in  the  past  few  months. 
Some  of  the  available  supplies  are  being  ex- 
ported because  prices  are  better  outside  the 
U.S. — due  to  Phase  IV  controls.  Industry, 
labor  and  the  consiuner,  alike,  are  asking 
Congress  to  take  this  action,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber reports. 

7.  Air  pollution  and  health/safety  regula- 
tions should  be  carefully  administered.  This 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  impoeltlon  of 
unnecessary  economic  costs  and  restrictions 
on  Industrial  maintenance  and  development. 
They  should  be  directed  toward  minimizing 
real  hazards  to  environment  and  to  the 
worker — with  impairment  of  industrial  op- 
erating efficiencies  only  where  required  for 
environmental  maintenance  and  worker 
safety. 

8.  Expand  operations  in  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum  Reserves  of  California  and   Alaska. 

9.  Suspend  all  lead-in-gasoline  restrictions. 
This  will  significantly  Increase  mileage  per 
gallon,  without  seriously  altering  any  air 
pollution  controls.  Restoration  of  previous 
lead  levels  alone  will  mean  less  gasoline 
burned  per  mUe.  The  EPA  now  admits  It 
does  not  have  any  real  case  against  leaded 
gasoline  on  health  grounds. 

10.  Support  the  states  in  effective  recla- 
mation of  surface-mined  lands.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  coal  be  a  major  source  of  basic  fuel 
for  electrical  utilities  through  the  rest  of 
this  century.  It  is  essential  that  suitable 
means  be  developed  to  assure  that  this  vital 
fuel  resource  be  available  for  electric  gen- 
eration and  other  energy  uses.  The  federal 
government  should  support  the  efforts  of 
the  states  and  the  mining  industry  In  effec- 
tive reclamation  of  surface-mined  lands, 
while  continuing  to  permit  use  of  this  min- 
ing technique. 

11.  Comm.on  energy  goals  should  be  sup- 
ported by  massive  private  and  governmental 
research  and  development.  Energy  experts 
rtH:ognlze  that,  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  wUl  be 
e.vpected  to  carry  much  of  our  nation's  en- 
ergy   supply    load,    with    imports    rnaUng    up 

tiie  difference  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand.  Our  dependence  upon  energy  sup- 
ply sources  not  directly  within  our  national 
control  will  be  reduced  In  direct  ratio  to  a) 
le  discovery-development  of  new  energy  re- 
.sjrves  and  b)  advanced  recovery  techniques 


for   know   petroleum   reserves   unproduclble 
by  methods  now  In  use. 


Enholled  Senate  Risolution  No.  86 
a  resolutio^f  memorializing  congress  to  act 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis;  and  directing 
distribution 

Whereas,  Oklahoma  holds  a  unique  posi- 
tion In  the  nationwide  energy  crisis,  being 
a  principal  supplier  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  In  that 
approximat-ely  two-thirds  of  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  produced  in  Oklahoma  Is  exported  to 
other  states  and  essentially  100  percent  of 
total  energy  consumption  In  Oklahoma  is 
from  natural  gas  and  petroleum  products  and 
Is  therefore  vitally  affected  by  national  en- 
ergy policies,  some  of  which  have  served  ac- 
tually to  exacerbate  the  energy  crisis,  accel- 
erate the  depletion  of  our  reserves,  and  pro- 
vide economic  barriers  to  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  our  resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  federal  govern- 
ment Intervention  in  the  marketplace  Is  not 
such  to  inspire  conficleiice  In  Its  ability  to 
correct  Imbalances  in  lupply  and  demand; 
end 

Whereas,  most  of  this  nation's  greatest 
economic  problems,  such  as  the  current  en- 
ergy shortage,  are  largely  the  result  not  of 
government  Inaction  but  of  government  In- 
terference In  the  working  of  what  Is  still 
basically  a  free  market  economy;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  bad  government  and  bad 
governnient  Is  usually  the  result  of  too  much 
government;  and 

Whereas,  when  Washington  substitutes  the 
wisdom  of  the  bureaucrRcy  from  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  marketplace.  Washington  Itself 
deserves  the  blame  wHen  the  bureaucracy 
guesses  wrong,  but  the  solution  Is  not  to 
create  a  bigger  and  better  bureaucracy  to 
ration  resources  and  manage  prices;  and 

Whereas,  this  wrong-guessing  is  exempli- 
fied in: 

Speculative  and  often  contradictory  state- 
ments by  Washington  ofBclals  about  fuel  sup- 
plies causing,  among  other  things,  declining 
automobile  sales  in  an  industry  employing 
directly  or  indirectly  one  out  of  six  people 
In  this  countrj-; 

Shortages  of  propane  this  winter  and  gaso- 
line last  summer  as  a  direct  result  of  distort- 
ing refinery  price  Incentives  through  an  arti- 
ficial control  mechanism; 

Current  shortages  of  dlesel  fuel  for  farmers, 
truckers  and  energy  producers  resulting  from 
allocation  priorities  for  middle  distillates; 

Natural  gas  shortagas  directly  resulting 
from  artificially  low  prices  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  encourage  substitution  of  this  fuel  for 
others  such  as  coal  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
provide  no  economic  incentive  for  explora- 
tion and  production; 

Ctirrent  shortages  of  tubular  steel  goods 
as  a  result  of  lifting  price  controls  on  other 
steel  products;  and 

Whereas,  State  of  Oklahoma  officials  have 
attempted  to  call  officials'  and  the  public's 
attention  to  the  problem  of  exhaustible  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gae  resources;  and 

Whereas,  while  conservation  measures  for 
all  users  of  all  forms  of  energy  are  necessary 
and  desirable  in  present  circumstances,  over- 
reaction  and  short-term  solutions  which  Im- 
pose additional  rigidities  on  our  economy 
and  resources  will  do  irreparable  harm;  and 

Whereas  to  date  in  the  current  crisis,  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  federal  government,  other 
than  expansion  of  allocation  systems  and 
price  controls,  has  been  limited  to  Imposing 
Daylight  Saving  Time  and  legislation  which 
would  reduce  highway  speed  limits  and  pro- 
hibit gasoline  sales  on  Sunday. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  and  Session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma 
Legislature : 

That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
hereby  memorialize  ttue  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  constructive  action  by  the 


federal  government  Is  needed  to  deal  with 
both  short-  and  long-range  energy  problems 
including  steps  to: 

Lift  controls  on  oil  and  natural  gas  prices 
to  provide  more  incentive  for  exploration 
and  production,  including  production  from 
presently  marginal  wells  and  fields; 

Restore  the  domestic  depletion  allowance 
to  Its  previous  level  of  27,5  percent,  and  fur- 
ther, eliminate  the  depletion  allowance  in 
its  entirety  on  foreign  production  of  oil  and 
gas; 

Eliminate  price  controls  on  production  of 
tubular  steel  goods  and  other  products  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  more  oil  and 
gas  (supplies  at  any  price  being  better  than 
no  supplies  at  all); 

Give  highest  priority  to  developing  non- 
petroleum  fuel  sources,  including  nuclear 
energy,  for  generation  of  electricity,  devel- 
opment of  vast  areas  of  oil-bearing  shale, 
and  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  from  coal; 

Call  on  those  states  whose  legislatin-es, 
regulatory  agencies  and  environmentalists 
have  effectively  prevented  offshore  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas,  construction  of  petro-chem- 
ical  plants,  refineries  and  offshore  terminals, 
to  redirect  their  attention  toward  positive 
approaches  to  solution  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, such  as  exploration  off  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  including  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel which  contains  oil  reserves  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  barrels. 

That  copies  of  this  Hesolutlon  be  for- 
warded to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
la  the  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  with  the 
request  that  this  Resolution  be  officially 
entered  In  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
Memorial  to  the  Congress. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  also  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislatures 
or  assembUes  of  every  State,  territory  and 
protectorate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  5th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1974. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning  the  vote  on  this 
bUl  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  ever  cast 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  TTie  outcome  will 
likely  determine  the  course  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Passage  of  this  bill  means 
a  weakened  America,  dependent  upon 
insecure,  costly  foreign  sources  for  vitally 
Important  energy  supplies.  A  vote  to  pass 
this  bill  is  a  vote  to  cut  America's  jugular 
and  reduce  our  great  Nation  to  economic 
and  political  as  well  as  military  Impo- 
tency.  This  bill  Is  no  favor  to  consumers. 
It  is  rather  a  deadly  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion, to  every  American  citizen.  I  urge 
its  recommltal. 

PROPANfl 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  dedi- 
cation in  seeking  solutions  of  the  oil  crisis 
which  we  have  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  obtaining  a  reduction 
in  the  confiscatory  price  of  propane,  the 
Senator  has  distinguished  himself 
through  his  dedicated  efforts.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  his  construction  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  report  dealing  with 
propane. 

Between  the  summer  of  1973  and 
January  1974,  the  average  price  of  crude 
oil,  both  domestic  and  imported,  in- 
creased about  10  cents  per  gallon.  Be- 
cause two-thirds  of  our  propane  supplies 
come  from  domestic  lease  condensate 
and  natural  gas  liquids,  the  average  price 
increase  for  propane  raw  materials  in- 
creased only  7.2  cents  per  gallon.  Yet 
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propane  Itself  has  increased  at  retail  by 
359  to  400  percent. 

If  the  raw  materials  price  Increase 
were  allocated  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
bii:i3  to  the  retail  price  of  propane,  that 
price  would  now  average  aroimd  24  cents 
per  gallon  in  contrast  to  actual  prices  of 
over  40  cents  rer  gallon. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
T/ould,  first,  roll  the  price  of  propane 
back  about  2  cents  per  gallon,  on  the 
basis  of  th3  general  rollback  of  raw  ma- 
terial prices,  and  second,  by  requiring  a 
proportional  allocation  of  raw  material 
price  increases  on  an  historical  basis,  the 
conference  report  would  reduce  retail 
propane  prices  by  another  11  to  15  cents. 

If  the  legislation  were  in  effect  now. 
the  retail  price  would  average  22  or  23 
cents,  lnster.d  of  over  40  cents. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
feel  that  this  is  the  intent  and  mo\'ing 
of  the  language  of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  indeed  stated  the  intention  of 
th3  conferees  and  the  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation exactly.  The  increases  over  prices 
of  1  year  ago  for  propane  would,  tm- 
der  this  legislation,  te  reduced  to  an  in- 
crease in  line  with  tlie  increases  in  raw 
material  piices,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing tliat  tlie  result  would  be  an  average 
retail  price  of  about  23  to  24  cents  per 
gallon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  many  Senators  share  my  con- 
cern over  the  high  price  of  propane. 
However,  these  high  prices  have  a  par- 
ticular significance  to  me  since  Arkansas 
is  the  largest  per  capita  user  of  propane 
In  the  Nation.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
for  many  Arkansans  the  price  of  propane 
is  not  stretching  their  budgets.  It  is  bust- 
ing them.  Many  rural  Arkansans  living 
on  fixed  Incomes  are,  in  spite  of  conser- 
vation efforts,  facing  monthly  propane 
bills  of  $80.  $90,  and  even  $100.  A  citizen 
living  on  social  security  or  on  a  veteran's 
pension  just  cannot  afford  to  pay  that 
much. 

Furthermore,  the  propane  price  situa- 
tion is  having  an  adverse  impact  on  agri- 
cultural production.  For  example,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  effect  of  these 
price  increases  indicates  an  added  cost 
to  Arkansas  broiler  producers  of  from 
$7.5  to  $11  million. 

As  the  distinguished  floor  manager  is 
well  aware,  propane  prices  have  increased 
much  faster  than  other  refined  products. 
While  the  average  refined  product  has  in- 
creased 30  to  50  percent  in  price,  propane 
prices  have  increased,  in  many  cases,  300 
percent  in  the  last  9  months.  Does  not 
this  act  require  that  the  historical  rela- 
tionship between  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products  be  considered  in  the  allocation 
of  any  price  reductions  that  may  occur 
under  the  rollback  established  by  the  act? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  Section 
110  requires  that  any  reduction  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  that  would  result  from 
this  act  would  be  passed  through  to  the 
consumer  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis.  It 
is  specified  that  this  passthrough  be  al- 
located on  a  proportional  basis,  "taking 
into  consideration  historical  price  rela- 
tions among  such  products."  The  man- 
ager's statement  specifies  that  1972 
should  be  the  base  period  for  determining 


this  historical  relationship.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products.  gasoUne,  diesel  oil,  propane, 
and  so  forth,  be  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  existed  in  the  comparable  period 
of  1972.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  restore  the  relative  price  relationships 
of  petroleum  products  to  their  historic 
levels. 

M  •.  FULBRIGHT.  Therefore  the  result 
should  be  that  propane  prices  will  be 
rolled  back  to  the  point  where  tliey  are 
on  a  par  witli  the  prices  of  other  petro- 
leum produ-ts  with  respect  to  the  per- 
centage increase  since  May  15,  1973? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  precisely  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  we  are.  with  re- 
spect to  propane,  not  talking  about  a  1- 
cent  or  2-cent  reduction  in  price;  we  are 
talkiiTig  about  a  large  reduction,  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  50  percent  from  some  current 
propane  prices? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mj-  colleague  is  correct. 
Because,  as  he  knows,  the  price  increases 
for  propane  have  been  so  wholly  dispro- 
portionate, a  restoration  of  historical 
price  relalionslaip,  together  with  a  roll- 
back in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  will  partic- 
ularly benefit  the  propane  user.  We  esti- 
mate that  a  per-saUon  price  reduction 
for  propane  of  about  20  cents  will  result 
from  passage  of  this  act. 

This  is  contrast  with  actions  taken  to 
date  by  the  executive  branch.  Specifical- 
ly, on  Januarj'  30,  prompted  by  congres- 
sional action,  the  FEO  for  the  first  time 
acknowledged  the  catastrophic  propane 
price  situation.  At  that  time,  they  prom- 
ised nction  to  reduce  propane  prices 
"sharply  and  promptly."  As  this  morn- 
ing's Oil  Daily  describes  that  action: 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  refuses  to  assign 
a  price  floor  or  celling  to  propane,  leaving 
some  question  about  what  it  means  by  stated 
intentions  to  reduce  propane  prices  "sharply 
and  promptly." 

FEO  called  in  25  top  propane  producers  last 
WBek  to  explain  mandatory  propane  alloca- 
tion regulations  and  a  January  30  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  designed  to  cut 
prices.  The  amendment  ties  the  price  of  pro- 
pane proportionately  to  the  actual  cost  of 
crude  oU. 

To  date,  the  regulation  has  caused  more 
confusion  than  price  reductions.  But  FEO 
says  the  regulations  should  reduce  prc^ane 
prices  "promptly  and  sharply"  and  advises 
companies  that  FEO  Is  prepared  to  take  any 
further  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce prices  promptly. 

The  onb'  prompt  action  we  can  antici- 
pate is  that  which  we  in  the  Congress 
t^ike  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Roughly  speaking, 
what  would  be  the  price  of  propane  tmder 
section  110  of  this  act? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Our  estimate  for  an 
average  national  price  for  propane  after 
the  proposed  rollback  is  23  cents  per 
gallon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Federal  Energy  OfHce  has 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
February  19,  1974,  a  new  ruling  on  pro- 
pane prices.  I  am  happy  to  see  this  new 
ruling,  although  it  is  too  little,  too  late. 
However.  I  certainly  believe  that  we 
should  take  this  further  action  on  the 
Senate  floor  today  to  insure,  by  force  of 
law,  a  lower  propane  price. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I,  too,  am  gratified  to 
see  indications  of  some  positive  action  by 
the  FEO.  However,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  in  the  hght  of  past  experience, 
we  cannot  relj'  on  administrative  action 
to  solve  this  protlem.  I  share  the  view 
of  my  distuigAiished  colleague  that  we 
must  cct  here  today  by  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  to  insure  that  these 
prices  0 re  lowered.  j 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  price  of  propane  be  reduced,  and 
that  is  the  major  reason  why  I  intend  to 
support  the  conference  report.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  find  several  provisions  in 
this  report  troublesome.  I  .nm  concerned 
that  the  Congress  is  not  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gation as  a  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment when  we  grant  such  broad  powers 
to  the  President.  Corxgress  sliou'd  develop 
more  specific  programs  to  deal  with  the 
shortage. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  rollback 
provision  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
crude  oU  production  from  stripper  wells. 
Furtliermore,  it  will  hit  the  small  inde- 
pendents, who  are  vital  to  a  competitive 
oil  industrj-,  particularly-  hard.  i 

We  must  not  take  the  short-run  view] 
of  our  energy-  shortage.  In  the  long  run. 
the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  pro- 
viding the  adequate  incentive  needed  to 
encourage  greater  production  of  all  tjijes 
of  fuels.  We  cannot  afford  to  discourage 
stripper  production  at  this  time;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  my  intention,  should  the 
Congress  adopt  this  conference  report,  to 
introduce  legilsation  to  exempt  stripper 
wells  from  price  controls. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas.  It  is  mj'  opinion  that 
these  controls  have,  by  discouraging 
natural  gas  exploration  and  production, 
been  a  major  factor  in  causing  the  pres- 
ent energy  crL<!is.  Let  us  not  make  a 
similar  naistake  by  implementing  unreal- 
istic, rigid  controls  on  other  fuels. 

COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR  JACKSON'S  tXADER- 
SHIP  IN  THE  rNERGT  mXD  AHD  KZCOCNl'llun 
OF  SMALL  BtrSlNZSe  IN  THIS  ZMZSCEIfCT 
ENERGT  ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  final  Senate  consid»fration 
of  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  <S.  2589', 
I  v.ant  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson*  for  his  out- 
standing achievement  in  originating  this 
bill  and  guiding  it  into  law. 

I  am  plea?ed  also  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  <Mr.  Bible  >  in 
praising  the  Senator  for  his  personal  ef- 
forts in  assuring  recognition  in  the  bill 
of  our  countr>'"s  84  million  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  40  million  homeowners. 

rSSrNTlAL  HOLE   OF  SMALL   BCSTNTSS 

For  the  past  several  months.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
energy  problem  facing  the  Nation  and 
particularly-  new  and  smaller  business- 
men. We  have  learned,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  has  discovered,  that  energy,  and 
particularly  oil,  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
industry  and  commerce.  A  few  basic  sta- 
tistics illustrate  this; 

With  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  consume  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  energj'; 

About  70  percent  of  U.S.  energj-  is  uti- 
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lized  for  industry  and  business-related 
purposes;  and 

Small  businesses  furnish  more  than 
one-half  of  the  jobs  in  our  economy  and 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months,  partic- 
ularly the  strike  of  independent  truck- 
ers over  fuel  matters,  has  shown  dra- 
matically that  small  businesses  operate 
at  vital  junctures  of  the  economy.  In  our 
interdependent  society  there  are  many 
such  ways  in  which  we  are  dependent  on 
small  and  independent  business  ftrms. 

FATE  OF  SMAIX  nXMS  DT7RING  SHORTAGES 

Historical  experience  has  shown  that 
whenever  there  are  shortages  of  fuels  or 
materials,  the  impact  of  Government 
regulation  falls  hardest  on  smaller  busi- 
ness firms.  Some  reasons  for  this  are  the 
great  number  of  such  businesses,  the  lack 
of  high-powered  advocates  associated 
with  their  smaller  size,  and  their  almost 
infinite  diversity.  Because  of  these  fac- 
tors, it  is  many  times  more  difficult  for 
small  business  interests  to  be  identified 
and  properly  represented  before  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  any  crisis  situation. 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    HELP 

In  order  to  cope  with  problems  in  the 
energy  area,  I  began  an  intensive  in- 
quiry last  autimin.  As  part  of  this  in- 
vestigation. I  met  with  the  representa- 
tives of  18  small  business  organizations 
on  November  1.  Later,  3  days  of  public 
hearings  were  held  on  November  27-29, 
1973.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  No.  659  to  S.  2589 — 
Emergency  Energy  Act — asking  that  the 
varied  interests  of  small  business  be 
given  recognition  and  that  these  firms  be 
given  fair  treatment  in  the  drafting  and 
implementation  of  the  regulations  which 
would  form  the  heart  of  the  country's 
energy  program  for  actual  and  impend- 
ing fuel  shortages.  This  amendment  was 
modeled  after  section  214  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  and  expressed 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  small  busi- 
ness be  given  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the 
riiles  that  would  affect  their  financial 
destiny. 

AMENDMENT    ACCEPTED    ON    BASIS    OF 
COOPEBATION    BT    SENATOR    JACKSON 

All  of  us  in  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
pressures  resulting  from  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  mid-December  1973.  Pro- 
found economic  and  social  issue  crowded 
each  other  for  the  attention  of  Senate 
and  House  Members  attempting  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  legislation  to  deal 
with  our  national  energy  diflQculties. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  (Mr.  Jackson),  amendment 
No.  659  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
became  section  308' b)  of  the  compre- 
hensive emergency  energy  bill  in  De- 
cember. Appreciated  also  was  the  sup- 
port given  this  measure  by  its  cospon- 
sors :  Senator  Bible  and  Senator  Javits, 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: Senators  Nelson,  McIntyre  and 
Taft. 

However,  it  was  very  disappointing 
that  the  House-Senate  conference  ini- 
tially did  not  approve  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment. The  problems  facing  the  conferees 
in   llieir  deliberations  were,  of  course. 


tremendous.  In  fact,  Senator  Jackson's 
own  amendment  authorizing  loan  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  and  small  businesses 
wishing  to  make  energy-conserving  al- 
terations to  their  insulation,  storm  win- 
dows and  heating  ecpiipment — sec.  308 
(a) — at  one  time  fell  by  the  wayside. 

RECONSIDERATION   BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

This  conference  action  was  of  great 
concern  to  me.  I  strongly  urged  the  con- 
ference to  reconsider  the  inclusion  of 
both  of  these  provisions  of  section  308 
in  the  final  bill. 

In  letters  to  the  Senate  and  House 
conference  chairmen,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  importance  of  both  small  business 
and  homeowners  to  our  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  almost  two-thirds  of  our 
people  own  their  own  homes.  If  the  long- 
term  objectives  of  energy  conservation 
legislation  are  to  be  successful,  there 
must  be  some  positive  incentives  as  well 
as  penalties  to  "think  conservation"  for 
the  great  majority  of  our  population. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  even  a  relatively 
small  loan— at  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  eo  there  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  Treasury — could  exert 
widespread  influence  on  our  population 
to  make  the  changes  necessary  and 
thereby  save  scarce  fuel  and  energy. 

I  can  report  to  this  body  that  it  was 
only  because  of  a  determined  battle  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  sec- 
tion 308  was  restored  to  the  conference 
report. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SECTION  308 

This  action  demonstrates,  I  believe, 
that  Congress  is  concerned  with  small 
businessmen  and  small  homeowners  who 
are  struggling  to  remain  solvent  in  an 
uphill  battle  against  inflation. 

I  hope  the  loans  thus  authorized  will 
keep  some  small  business  firms  in  busi- 
ness and  allow  others  to  grow  and  give 
better  services  to  consumers.  I  hope  these 
loans  help  homeowners  save  money  and 
give  some  timely  assistance  to  the  falter- 
ing home  building  and  restoration  in- 
dustries. Beyond  this,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  declaration  of  policy  will  have 
direct  and  immediate  consequences  upon 
administrative  regulations  on  fuels. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  tEOUlATIONS 

Several  small  business  organizations, 
including  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  have  pointed  out  to 
my  subcommittee  that  the  regulaUons  of 
January  11  on  motor  gasoline,  middle 
distillates,  and  residual  fuel  oil  do  not 
treat  smaller  business  equitably. 

Many  thousands  of  small  entrepre- 
neurs depend  on  their  vehicles  for  their 
livelihoods.  Yet,  under  the  January  11 
regulations  it  appeans  that  they  are 
forced  to  line  up  at  the  gas  pumps  with 
Sunday  pleasure  drivers  with  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  receive  fuel  for  their 
vehicles. 

The  regulations  make  no  provision  for 
service  station  owners  to  reserve  fuels — 
even  for  their  long-term  customers 
whose  customers,  employees  and  owners 
may  experience  severe  discomfort  or  dep- 
rivation because  of  the  lack  of  fuel. 

Essentially,  these  regulations  provide 
that  large  bulk  purchasers  of  fuels— that 
is,  84,000  gallons  a  year  or  233  gallons 
per  day— receive  100  pe-cent  of  1972  sup- 
plies before  smaller  businesses  can  re- 
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ceive  90  percent.  This  to  me  is  unfair  and 
should  be  remedied  without  delay.  This 
was  part  of  my  presentation  to  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  taken  into  account  as  legislative 
history  in  the  course  of  implementation 
of  allocation,  conservation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, rationing  programs. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  section  308  of 
this  legislation  has  pointed  the  way  and 
that  the  regiilations  should  follow  suit 
My  subcommittee  will  be  watching  this 
situation  closely  to  see  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  is  respMisive  to  the 
will  of  Congress  in  this  regard. 

HISTORY  OP  CONORESSIONAI,  CONCERN  FOR 
ENERGY  MATTERS LEADERSHIP  OP  THE  SENA- 
TOR  FROM  WASHINGTON 

I  would  like  to  say  a  fiu-ther  word 
about  the  pioneering  work  of  Senator 
Jackson  in  the  energy  area.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  in 
February  of  1971  Senator  Jackson  joined 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  as  principal 
proponents  of  Senate  Resolution  45  to 
authorize  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study  by  three  committees  of  the 
Senate.  This  resolution  was  cosponsored 
by  50  Senators  and  also  approved  on 
May  3,  1971. 

Thereafter,  study  under  the  personal 
leadership  of  the  Senatw  from  Washing- 
ton has  produced  29  sets  of  hearings  and 
40  committee  reports  or  prints  on  various 
aspects  of  our  energy  problems.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive 
compilation  of  information  and  comment 
on  U.S.  energy  problems  ever  assembled. 
(See  publications  list  of  the  National 
Fuels  and  Qiergy  Policy  Study,  Decem- 
ber 1973.) 

Along  the  way.  In  June  1972,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  set  forth  in  the 
letter  to  the  President  his  conclusion 
that  tiiere  should  be  an  "indepth  study 
and  assessment  of  national  security,  for- 
eign policy,  and  domestic  energy  policy 
implications  of  our  growing  dependence 
on  imported  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  from  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where." 

Thus.  Senator  Jackson  was,  in  1971 
and  1972,  calling  for  help  from  the 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  having 
the  responsibilities  in  the  energy  field 
and  the  manpower  and  budget  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  out 
these  responsibilities. 

If,  in  response  to  these  Senate  requests, 
such  a  comprehensive  study  had  been 
launched  by  the  executive  branch  in 
mid-1971  or  mid-1972  or  in  mid-1973,  the 
Nation  and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
deal  with  energy  shortages  in  1974. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  express  £«ain 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  and  legislative 
craftsmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  as  to  energy  in  general,  and 
as  to  the  Emergency  Energy  Act — S. 
2589 — and  its  small  business  and  home- 
owner sections  in  particular. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1974,  a  House  and  Senate 
conference  committee  referred  their  sec- 
ond report  on  the  Emergency  Energy  Act 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Today  the 
Senate  must  consider  whether  or  not  to 
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accept  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
conference  report. 

Section  110  entitled  "Prohibition  on 
Inequitable  Prices"  is  being  touted  as  a 
crude  oil  price  rollback  provision.  Yet,  if 
one  carefully  examines  the  wording  of 
the  section  and  the  recent  history  of  the 
administration's  price  increases,  one 
quickly  notices  that  this  section  not  only 
does  not  roll  back  the  price  of  crude  oil, 
but  makes  legitimate  the  totally  im jus- 
tified and  excessive  price  increases  of  the 
last  9  months.  Thus,  If  the  Senate  votes 
its  approval  of  the  conference  report,  it 
will  go  on  record  approving  the  major  oil 
companies'  price  gouging  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

To  clearly  imderstand  what,  in  fact, 
section  110  of  the  conference  report  will 
do,  the  following  facts  must  be  noted. 
Tlie  section  sets  a  ceiling  price  on  all 
domestic  crude  oil  of  $5.25  a  barrel.  In 
addition,  according  to  paragraph  (5)  (A)  : 

The  President  may  .  .  .  amend  the  regula- 
tion ...  to  specify  a  different  price  for  domes- 
tic crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  producUs,  or  a  different  manner 
for  determining  the  price  ...  if  he  finds  that 
such  different  manner  for  determining  such 
price  is  necessary  . . . 

Paragraph  (5)(C)  states  that — 
No  price   for  domestic  crude   oil   or  any 
classification  thereof  .  .  .  shall  exceed  the 
celling  price  by  more  than  35  percent. 

Therefore,  paragraph  (5)  (C)  would 
give  the  President  discretion  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  all  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  to  $7.09  per  barrel. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  First  of  all 
we  must  realize  that  the  United  States 
produced  3.2  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil 
in  1973.  Of  this  amount  currently  one- 
third  is  considered  so-called  new  oil 
and  two-thirds  comes  under  the  heading 
of  "old  oil."  Currently,  "old  oil"  prices 
are  frozen  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  "New  oil"  is 
uncontrolled  and  is  fetching  prices  be- 
tween $10  and  $11  a  barrel.  Therefore,  if 
we  use  the  figure  of  1  bilUon  barrels 
of  "new  oil"  selling  at  an  average  of 
$10.50  a  barrel  we  arrive  at  a  cost  of 
$10.5  billion.  Then,  if  we  take  "old  oil"  oil 
of  roughly  2  billion  barrels  at  $5.25  a 
barrel,  we  get  a  cost  of  $10.5  billion  for 
a  total  of  $21  billion  for  1  year's  produc- 
tion of  domestic  oil  at  current  price 
levels. 

Now,  how  would  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  conference  report  roll  back 
these  prices?  The  report  would  eliminate 
the  two-tiered  pricing  system  and  set  a 
ceiling  price  for  all  domestic  oil  at  $5.25 
a  barrel.  Furthermore,  it  would  allow  the 
President  at  his  discretion  to  raise  the 
price  to  $7.09  a  barrel.  Assuming  that 
President  Nixon  will  continue  to  look 
upon  the  oil  industry  in  the  same  way  a 
doting  father  looks  upon  his  one  and  only 
son,  the  public  can  expect  that  President 
Nixon  will  quickly  take  advantage  of  the 
35 -percent  increase  provision  and  allow 
the  oil  companies  their  $7.09  per  bar- 
rel price.  At  the  production  level  of  3 
billion  barrels  this  $7.09  per  barrel  price 
will  amoimt  to  a  cost  of  $21  billion — the 
same  amount  we  are  currently  paying. 

In  short,  the  Senate  would  make  legiti- 
mate a  $10  bUlion  transfer  of  earnings 
from  the  pockets  of  consumers  Into  the 
bank  accounts  of  the  major  oil  com- 


panies. This  is  the  $10  billion  that  tjhie 
Nixon  administration  has  allowed  the 
major  oil  companies  since  It  began  in- 
creasing prices  on  May  15.  On  May  15, 
1973,  the  average  price  of  a  barrel  of 
domestically  produced  crude  oil  stood 
at  roughly  $3.62.  Multiplied  times  pro- 
duction of  3  billion  barrels  the  price 
tag  equaled  roughly  $11  billion. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission July  1973,  investigation  of  the 
petroleum  industry  the  top  20  major  oil 
companies  in  1970  controlled  over  93  per- 
cent of  domestic  proven  oil  reserves.  Also 
in  1970,  20  companies — 16  of  which  are 
the  same — controlled  over  87  percent  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  gasoline  refining 
capacity.  Many  of  these  same  companies, 
according  to  the  November  1973,  report 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  were  the  ones  primarily 
responsible  for  restricting  output  in  1972 
and  1973  and  directly  causing  both  fuel 
oil  and  gasoUne  shortages.  That  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortages  have  been  caused  by 
a  shortage  of  crude  oil  in  the  world  and 
the  Arab  embargo.  The  oil  companies 
and  the  Nixon  administration  would 
have  this  Congress  and  the  public  believe 
not  so.  The  fuel  shortages  have  been 
caused  by  the  deliberate  and  joint  ac- 
tions of  the  major  oil  companies  and  the 
Nixon  administration.  By  voting  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report  the  Senate 
would  capitulate  to  the  power  of  the  oil 
oligopoly  and  force  the  American  peo- 
ple to  give  in  to  the  biggest  holdup  in 
hi.'story. 

The  conference  report  assumes  that 
the  fuel  shortages  and  so-called  "energy 
cri«:is"  i~  real.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  as  far  as  many  of  my  constituents 
are  concerned  the  fuel  shortages  have 
been  skillfully  contrived  and  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  is  nothing  but  a 
hoax.  It  is  a  hoax  designed  to  fleece  the 
American  people — to  Increase  oil  com- 
pany profits;  to  achieve  their  legislative 
objectives;  to  eliminate  competition  at 
every  level;  to  raise  prices;  to  forestall 
environmental  safeguards;  and  to  grant 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
unlimited  dictatorial  power. 

The  conference  committee  report 
stated  clearly  that  the  executive  branch 
will  be  given  "a  full  spectrum  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  cope  with  the — 
emergency — situation — as  defined  by 
President  Nixon  on  November  8,  1973. 
when  he  'addressed  the  Nation  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  energy  crisis.'  "  The 
conferees  expect  that  once  these  "ex- 
traoi'dinary  powers"  have  been  granted 
to  the  President,  that  he  "will  use  them 
forthwith,  and  take  strong  action  to  re- 
duce demand  for  energy  during  this 
period  of  national  energy  short- 
ages *  •  •" — 43-45.  The  Congress  was 
also  told  that  the  President  would  fully 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
investing  President  Nixon  with  "ex- 
traordinary powers"  at  a  time  when 
only  28  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  any  confidence  in  his  adminis- 
tration would  not  only  be  unwise,  but 
disastrous  for  the  economic  and  po- 
litical health  of  the  country. 

The  report  urges  the  granting  of  "ex- 
traordinary  powers"   to   the   executive 


branch  on  the  basis  of  the  as  yet  un- 
proven  premise  that  the  shortages,  the 
crisis,  faced  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  re?l,  rather  than  tlie  result  of 
carefully  designed  and  coordinated  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Nation's  major  petro- 
leum companies  with  the  approval  and 
assistance  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Senate  will,  by  voting  its  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act,  grant  legitimacy  to  the 
as  yet  unproven  assumption  that  the 
fuel  shortages  are  real.  At  tlie  present 
time  this  action  is  both  precipitous  and 
uncalled  for.  Tlie  President  already  has 
broad  powers  to  allocate  and  set  the 
price  for  j^etrolrum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. And  as  for  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  such  as  un- 
employment assistance,  these  should  be 
passed  on  their  own. 

I  would  Uke,  with  the  Senate's  in- 
dulgence, to  briefly  suggest  why  I  be- 
lieve the  current  shortages  and  the  so- 
cp.Ued  energy  crisis  are  part  of  a  hoax, 
a  scheme  to  blackmail  the  American 
people  by  making  them  believe  there  is  a 
shortage  when  there  is  none.  I  spent  the 
past  week  in  South  Dakota.  Some  gas 
stations  there  were  open  24  hours  a  dav. 
There  were  no  lines.  The  average  price 
for  a  gallon  of  regular  gasoline  was  ap- 
proximately 46  cents.  Yet,  in  the  major 
cities,  in  Washington,  in  New  York,  in 
Chicago,  in  Boston,  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
Miami,  in  Philadelphia — people  are 
forced  to  wait  in  long  lines.  It  is  in  these 
cities,  the  major  U.S.  markets  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  press  and 
media  coverage,  that  people  are  being 
conditioned  to  shortages.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  called  for  reduced  speed 
limits,  lowering  of  temperatures,  and  a 
switch  to  daylight  saving  time.  All  of 
these  things  are  nothing  but  psycho- 
logical methods  to  convince  a  corifused 
and  disbelieving  population  of  the  so- 
called  reality  of  the  shortages. 

The  major  oil  companies  have  been 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  adver- 
tising to  psychologically  persuade  us  that 
the  shortages  are  real.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  heads  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  key  administration  officials 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions  regarding 
the  effect  fuel  shortages  would  have  on 
the  country.  These  men  reasoned  that 
most  Americans,  given  the  fact  that  they 
are  used  to  a  certain  lifestyle  extremely 
dependent  on  energy  consumption,  would 
be  more  ullling  to  pay  higher  prices  if 
they  were  forced  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  shortages,  lines,  rationing, 
and  so  forth.  In  short,  the  way  to  get 
higher  prices  was  to  first  condition  peo- 
ple to  the  so-called  reality  of  the  short- 
ages. Once  the  people  were  forced  into  aj 
choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  these  oil 
company  executives  and  their  adminis- 
tration friends  reasoned  that  people 
would  be  forced  to  accept  higher  prices 
for  their  fuels,  rather  than  put  up  with 
continued  shortages  of  gasohne,  heating 
oil,  propane,  and  so  forth.  j 

A  recent  example  of  how  a  major  oil! 
company  helped  contrive  a  heating  oil 
shortage  in  New  York  City  may  under- 
line the  reasons  I  believe  the  Senate  must 
not  give  its  approval  to  the  conference 
report. 
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On  January  13.  1974,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  a  subsidUury  ol  the 
Shall  Oil  Co.  had  been  selling  heating  oil 
in  Metropolitan  New  York  "at  prices  3 
times  what  it  had  paid  to  import  it"  Th« 
Shell  subsidiary  paid  an  estimated  16.5 
r.^nts  a  gaU<>n  for  the  oil  which  it  bought 
last  summer  and  sold  the  oil  beginning 
in  November  at  prices  ranging  from  47.5 
cents  a  gallon  to  55  centa  a  gsillon. 

On  February  4,  1974,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  a  Shell  spokesman 
explained  that  the  reason  why  there  was 
a  gasoline  shortage  in  the  Northeast  was 
due  to  "the  fact  that  we  have  stored  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  oil  in  the  Northeast, 
so  that  people  will  not  suffer  from  the 
cold,  and  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
gas  has  risen  too  fast." 

On  Pebniary  7.  1974,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  New  York  attor- 
ney general  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
SheU  Oil  Co.  for  "diverting  and  holding 
eeeretly  in  storage  home  heating  oil 
meant  for  New  York  homeowners.  At  the 
same  time  according  to  the  complaint, 
Shell  "was  telling  its  New  York  customers 
that  it  could  not  meet  their  requirements, 
because  it  did  not  have  enough  oil."  The 
complaint  further  charged  that  under  an 
arrangement  involving  four  Shell  sub- 
sidiaries, 1  million  barrels  of  No.  2  heat- 
ing oil  were  kept  under  customs  bond  in 
New  Jersey,  not  "officially"  imported,  and 
were  not  sold  until  last  November — 
"after  the  imposition  of  the  Arab  oil 
emhargo  at  exorbitant  prices." 

Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowitz 
called  the  complaint  "the  first  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  uncovered 
what  we  charge  to  be  a  oocitrived  fuel 
shortace."  Shell  Oil  Co.  does  not  deny 
the  charge;  it  merely  says  nothing  illegal 
was  done. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  ac- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  fuel  oil  was  never 
reported  to  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. It  is  the  API  upon  which  William 
Simon's  Federal  Energy  Office  depends 
for  much  of  its  statistical  data.  It  is  this 
data  used  by  both  the  FEO  and  the  major 
oil  companies  which  has  tended  to  sup- 
port the  oil  industry's  and  the  admin- 
istration's contenticms  that  there  are 
major  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  fuel. 

While  there  is  no  shortage  of  oil  com- 
pany advertising  and  administration 
rhetoric  defending  excess  profits  and 
high  prices,  there  is  an  enormous  short- 
age of  truth.  For  example,  in  January, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  revealed  that  the  oil 
industry  had  near-record  stockpiles  of  all 
petroleum  products.  From  January  to 
October  1973 — the  last  complete  record- 
ing period — supplies  of  oil  products  to- 
taled 4.8  milUon  barrels  w^hile  demand 
reached  4.7  biUion  barrels.  Moreover,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  showed 
that  oil  imports  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber increased  by  30  percent  over  last 
year.  In  fact,  according  to  the  API's 
figures  hone  heating  oil  stocks  were  203.5 
milHcm  barrels  at  the  yearend — up  28 
percent  over  1*72.  Gasoline  stocks  were 
aI.<:.o  holding  at  over  200  miUion  bar- 
rels. 

While  the  above  figures  are  surely  con- 
servatWe,  they  are  also  uimudited.  The 
Federal  Energy  Office  has  the  power  of 
Eubpena  which  it  could  use  to  demand 
information  on  oil  company  reserves, 


production,  and  inventories.  But  the  FEO 
has  refused  to  use  this  power,  and  so  the 
Government  and  the  public  are  wiUiout 
reliable  information.  Energy  informaJiou 
ha.s  been  and  continues  to  be  a  well-kept 
secret  of  tlie  oil  companies.  Elxecutives  of 
supposedly  competing  companies  are 
well-acquainted  with  Information  about 
each  other's  operations  due  to  their  num- 
erous joint  ventures  and  mutual  interests. 
The  Senate  today  is  being  at,ked  to  grant 
price  increases  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  extraordinary  power  to  the 
President  without  the  benefit  of  reliable 
and  accurate  Inlormaiion  on  energy  re- 
serves, co6ts,  production,  supplies,  et 
cetera.  To  make  these  decisions  without 
reliable  data  would  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  how  easily  the  Senate 
Is  influenced  by  the  economic  and  po- 
litical power  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  discussing  this  bill  on  the  floor 
Monday,  I  commented  that  many  people 
of  my  State  are  now  at  the  point  where 
they  have  to  choose  between  spending 
money  on  food  or  on  fuel.  They  connot 
afford  both.  Pood  costs  roee  by  more  than 
20  percent  in  1973.  UiUess  there  is  a  real 
rollback  in  petroleum  products,  the 
American  fstmily,  I  am  convinced,  will 
face  in  1974  another  increase  in  their 
weekly  food  bill  of  at  least  that  amoimt, 
and  possibly  even  mor«. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  grown  in  a 
week.  A  steer  is  not  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket in  a  month.  The  basic  food  products 
that  we  are  now  consuming  on  the  mar- 
Icet  were  produced,  processed,  and  trans- 
ported when  energy  costs  for  all  food 
production  and  marketing  processes  were 
something  like  half  tf  vihat  they  are 
now. 

The  increase  in  prices  for  petroleum 
products  that  the  admini.stration  has  al- 
ready allowed  has  yet  to  be  reflected  In 
the  cost  of  groceries  at  the  supermarkets. 

TOioae  new  Increases,  that  we  have  aJ^ 
lowed  to  occur  since  December  1  of  la&t 
year,  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  food  bill 
until  next  fall  or  until  1975. 

And  I  predict  further  timt  there  are 
going  to  be  some  awfuily  angry  families 
when  tliis  spiral  den  Is  its  new  blows  this 
year  and  next. 

One  does  not  have  to  have  a  doctorate 
in  eccmomics  to  make  these  predictions. 

The  USDA  has  estimated  that  the  value 
of  all  farm  products  sold  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers in  1973  at  $51  bilUon  and  the 
costs  to  transport,  process,  and  sell  these 
products  is  estimated  at  $83  billion. 

The  USDA  also  reported,  in  its  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  report,  Farm  In- 
come Situation,  July  1073,  that  fertilizer 
costs  $2.5  billion;  fuel  and  oil  costs  $1.78 
billion;  and  electricity  $182  million — for 
a  total  cost  of  fuel  and  fuel  related  prod- 
ucts of  $4,489  million. 

Any  farmer  can  tell  you  that  these 
costs,  with  the  exception  of  electricity, 
have  doubled  and  in  seme  ca.ses  trebled 
since  this  report  was  published. 

Thus,  there  is  at  the  very  least  an 
additional  $5  billion  in  increased  costs 
that  will  be  a  part  of  the  food  we  produce 
in  1974  and  the  cattle  *at  came  to  mar- 
ket in  1975. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Let 
us  take  cattle,  as  an  example.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  reporUs  that,  as  of 


July  1973  the  cost  of  feed  for  producing 
livestock  was  $8.9  bilUon. 

The  effect  <rf  higher  feed  costs,  from 
crops  produced  in  1974.  wiU  thus  not  be 
felt  m  the  meat  prices  until  1975— -but 
those  increases  are  certain  to  occur  with- 
out a  real  rollback. 

Similarly,  the  added  costs  of  process- 
ing, transporting,  and  marketing  food  be- 
cause of  the  increases  In  all  petroleum 
products  are  yet  to  be  felt  on  the  market 

What  will  all  of  this  mean?  It  means  a 
continued  spiral,  at  lea«t  20  percent  in 
the  cost  of  food  in  1974  and  more  in  1975. 

EFFECT    OF    SO-CAIXED    ROLLBACK    PROVISION 

Section  110  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  conference  report  is  called  a  price 
rollback  pix)Vision.  However,  the  ex- 
tremely likely  result  of  the  langtiage  con- 
tained in  section  110  will  be  either  a 
freeze  of  prices  at  the  existing  high  levels 
or  a  slight  increase. 

Section  110  of  the  conference  report 
presently  calls  for  all  crude  oil  prices, 
old  and  new,  to  have  a  top  limit  of  $5.25 
per  barrel  with  a  35-percent  increa.se  to 
$7.09  per  barrel  at  the  option  of  the 
President. 

Under  present  prices  old  crude  oil 
under  price  controls  is  limited  to  an  av- 
erage of  $5.25  per  barrel,  and  new  crude 
oil  and  small  stripper  irells  are  uncon- 
trolled and  presently  average  $10.25  .per 
barrel.  Presently  one-third  of  our  do- 
mestic production  is  selling  at  an  average 
of  $10.35  PCT  barrel  and  two-thirds  is 
domestically  produced  "old"  crude  oil 
at  an  average  of  $5,25  per  barrel. 

Using  our  present  daily  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  price 
rollbtick  can  be  demonstrated  as  follows: 

Under  present  prices : 

New  suid  stripp«r  weU  oB — domestic : 

3.5  minion  bbls/dayx  $10.35,  $36.2  million. 

7,7  mUUon  bbls/dayx •5.2S,  $40.4  million. 

Total  Daily  Cost  to  Cojjcunaer,  $76.8  mil- 
lion. 

tJnder  so-called  "roll"back"  section  110  of 
conference  report : 

All  crude  oil — domestic: 

11.3  million  bbls/dayx S5.25,  $88.8  minion. 

11.2  mUlion  bbls/day  x  $1.(»»,  $78.1  million. 

If  the  President  decides  to  leave  crude 
oil  prices  at  $5.25  per  ban-el,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  $17.8  million  per  day; 
however,  given  the  present  momentum  of 
administration-allowed  price  increases, 
the  top  price  of  $7.09  per  barrel  win 
most  likely  be  in  eCTect  before  the  end 
of  a  3-month  period.  If  "we  are  to  effect 
a  real  rollback,  section  110  should  be 
deleted  from  the  conference  report  and  a 
separate  provision  acted  upon  immedi- 
ately to  give  American  consumers  fuel 
price  relief  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  announce  today 
my  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  S.  2589,  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act. 

On  January  29,  I  also  with  the  same 
reservation  voted  to  recommit  this  bill 
for  the  reason  that  the  conferees  had  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  windfall  proflts  tax 
section,  which,  most  experts  agreed,  was 
disastrous  and  virtually  unadministrable. 

Today  my  negative  vote  is  based  solely 
upon  my  opposition  to  the  so-called 
crude  oil  price  rollback  provision. 

Were  It  not  for  the  rollback  provision, 
S.  2589  would  have  my  complete  support 
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with  little  reservation.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill  are  vitaUy 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  the  energy  crisis.  I  sup- 
port, without  any  reservation  whatso- 
ever, the  effort  to  broaden  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  for  per- 
sons put  out  of  work,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  energy,  the  low-interest  loans 
to  homeowners  and  small  businesses  for 
the  installation  of  energy  saving  devices, 
the  improved  Clean  Air  Protection 
Standards,  the  energy  conservation 
plans,  grants  to  States,  and  the  many 
other  constructive  provisions  in  this 
legislation. 

I  consider,  however,  the  crude  oil  price 
rollback  provision  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  it  will  sei-ve 
as  a  deterrent  to  increased  exploration 
and  discovery  of  new  crude  oil  and  other 
new  som-ces  of  energy. 

Energy  is  important  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion. With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  are  consuming  one-third 
of  Its  total  energy.  About  one-third  of  the 
oil  which  we  are  now  consuming  comes 
from  imports.  The  price  of  the  foreign 
crude  oil  has  increased  dramatically  and 
now  averages  about  $10  a  barrel.  The 
remaining  two -thirds  of  our  oil  consump- 
tion comes  from  domestic  production. 
Currently  75  percent  of  our  domestic 
production  is  controlled  Pt  $5.25  per 
barrel.  The  remaining  25  percent  is  un- 
controlled, as  a  result  of  both  congres- 
sional action  and  Executive  order.  The 
average  price  of  uncontrolled,  domestic 
crude  oil,  which  includes  new  and  strip- 
per production,  is  $9.51  per  barrel.  This 
new  crude  and  stripper  well  crude  ac- 
counts for  only  15  percent  of  our  total 
supply.  Including  both  domestic  and 
foreign  oil. 

The  rollback  provi.sion  in  S.  2589  ap- 
plies only  to  this  new  domestic  crude  and 
the  stripper  or  marginal  well  crude.  It  is 
estimated  that  such  a  rollback  only  could 
result  in  temporary  savings  to  consumers 
of  about  1  cent  per  gallon  on  all  oil 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  re- 
sult in  diminished  incentives  for  domes- 
tic exploration  and  production,  both  from 
new  reserves  and  from  stripper  wells 
which  have  heretofore  been  economically 
unfeasible  to  produce. 

The  increased  prices  allowed  by  the 
Government  for  "new  oil"  have  brought 
forth  an  increase  in  the  activities  related 
to  domestic  petroleum  exploration.  Since 
January  of  1973,  this  activity  has  in- 
creased by  12  percent.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  as  a  result  of  this  explora- 
tion the  domestic  supplies  available  are 
being  increased,  although  there  is  natu- 
rally a  time  lag  between  exploration  and 
actual  production. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  that  the 
proposed  price  rollback  will  hurt  the  in- 
dependent producer  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  it  will  affect  the  major  oU  com- 
panies. This  is  true  because  the  independ- 
ents drill  80  percent  of  exploratory  wells 
in  this  country,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
they  operate  about  80  percent  of  the 
stripper  wells.  This  Is  a  fact  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a 
major  oil-producing  State.  A  rollback 
would,  I  am  certain,  not  only  result  in  re- 
duced production  In  Wyoming  but  would 
also  have  a  negative  Impact  on  employ- 


ment in  our  No.  1  industry.  Furthermore, 
unless  we  encourage  new  production  do- 
mestically, we  will  find  an  increasing  de- 
pendency on  higher  priced  foreign  oil 
followed  by  higher  prices  for  oil  prod- 
ucts to  tlie  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  rollback  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  bill  and  also  why  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  S.  2589  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  remain  hopeful  that  the  con- 
ferees will  agree  to  eliminate  the  roll- 
back provision  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  so  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
the  bill  and  the  important  emergency 
energy  measures  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  stand  vigorously  opposed  to  exor- 
bitant energy  prices  to  the  consumer, 
such  as  those  we  have  experienced  in  the 
past  year  with  regard  to  propane.  I  also 
stand  opposed  to  excessive  windfall 
profits  for  those  companies  in  the  energy 
business.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Senate  finance  Committee  is  consider- 
ing legislation  which  will  prevent  such 
windfall  profits,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  built-in  incentives  for  in- 
creased investments  for  exploration  and 
production  of  new  energy  reserves.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  approach  which  we 
should  be  taking  ratiier  than  the  one  we 
aie  considering  here  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  this  measure  hke  so  many  others 
that  affect  mining  is  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Recently  we  had  the  surface  mining 
bill  with  provision  for  determinations  to 
be  made  by  following  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Other 
mining  laws  now  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  similar 
requirements.  Too  many  owners  or  oper- 
ators who  are  affected  by  this  provision 
are  not  just  sure  what  it  means.  They 
wonder  if  in  having  their  rights  deter- 
mined in  this  manner  they  are  being  de- 
nied their  day  in  court. 

I  see  my  friend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Subconnimit- 
tee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, here  and  I  direct  my  question  to 
him.  What  do  these  provisions  regarding 
determinations  imder  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  mean  for  an  owner  or  op- 
erator who  may  find  himself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  officials  of  the  agency  in 
charge  of  carrying  out  an  act  or  deter- 
mining his  rights? 

Mr.  HRUSKLA..  I  thank  my  coUeague. 
Basically,  the  reference  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  In  a  bill  was  put 
in  there  as  a  protection  to  the  property 
owners  or  operators  against  the  possi- 
bility of  overzealous  administrative  ac- 
tion. Any  conflict  arising  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  act  would  have  to  be 
handled  through  proceedings  of  admin- 
istrative tribunals  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  if  that  Is  the  agency 
charged  with  enforcement.  Before  any 
citizen  could  be  deprived  of  any  substan- 
tial right,  he  would  be  given  due  notice 
of  the  charge  brought  by  the  enforcing 
agency  and  given  a  hearing  in  an  ad- 
ministrative court. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Administrative  trial  is 
meaningless  to  an  owner  or  operator. 
He  thinks  he  is  being  denied  his  day  in 
court.  The  judge  is  an  employee  of  the 
agency.  If  he  is  bold  enough  to  make  a 
decision  favorable  to  an  owner  cr  oper- 
ator, he  can  be,  and  usually  is,  re- 
versed by  higher  administrative  author- 
ity. The  law>-er  who  handles  the  case  for 
the  complaining  agency  is  often  an  as- 
sistant to  the  lawyer  for  the  appellate 
administrative  agency  to  whom  the  Sec- 
retary delegates  the  final  decision.  Tiie 
administrative  court  system  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  resentment  among  per- 
sons affected  by  displaying  more  inter- 
est in  carrying  out  administrative  policy 
dictated  by  department  heads  than  they 
show  for  the  rights  of  citizens. 

What  protection  does  a  citizen  have  if 
the  administrative  court  hands  him  an 
unfair  decision,  How  does  he  really  get 
his  day  in  court,  as  we  know  it,  if  he  ever 
does? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  an  owner  or  operator 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  adminis- 
trative tribunals  have  handled  the  case 
brought  against  him,  and  if  he  is  not 
economically  exhausted  by  the  fight  on 
the  administrative  levels,  he  can  obtain 
judicial  review  of  the  finrl  administra- 
tive decision  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
U.S.  District  Courts  are  given  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  and  to  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found 
to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law,  contrary  to  constitutional 
right,  or  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  or  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
That  Is  the  substance  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  706,  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  realize  that  Congress 
intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  but 
as  a  practical  matter  do  the  courts  make 
a  meaningful  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative actions  and  decisions?  \\Tiat 
about  the  complaints  we  get  that  the 
Federal  judges  are  unduly  influenced  by 
the  decisions  of  the  administrative  courts 
and  hesitate  to  reverse  bureaucratic  ac- 
tion? Particularly,  the  courts'  track  rec- 
ord in  mining  cases  to  date  has  shaken 
the  citizen's  faith  in  the  courts.  They  feel 
that  the  Judges  never  fully  review  the 
record,  never  attempt  to  "determine  if 
there  is  proof  to  substantiate  the  admin- 
istrative findings  and  decisions,  rather 
that  they  take  the  easy  way  out  by  saving 
that  there  was  evidence,  without  giving 
it  weight,  to  uphold  the  agencv  finding. 
Judicial  review  is  a  farce  if  the  courts 
are  going  to  put  a  rubber  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  whatever  decision  Interior  has 
made.  We  hear  as  I  have  said  all  too 
often  that  the  Federal  judges  are  so  im- 
pressed by  Interior's  claim  of  having  ex- 
pertise in  matters  connected  with  the 
public  lands  and  with  mining  that  the 
judges  adopt  the  administrative  conclu- 
sions and  affirm  the  administrative  deci- 
sioi:is  without  really  reviewing  the  record 
In  the  case,  so  long  as  Interior's  attor- 
neys can  point  to  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  decision  brought  in  for  review 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  courts  remain  the 
only  protection  for  a  citizen's  constitu- 
tional rights  which  our  governmental 
framework  offers.  It  may  help  somewhat 
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If  we  go  on  record  here  as  to  what  Con- 
gress intended  to  accomplish  by  writing 
Into  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
the  provision  for  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action.  The  courts  should 
not  be  rubberstampE :  it  Is  their  duty 
to  protect  the  citizens  against  bureau- 
cratic injustice.  Congress  intended  that 
the  courts  should  review  administrative 
decisions  critically.  If  tiie  decision  be- 
low was  wrong,  if  it  was  contrary  to  the 
evidence  in  the  record,  the  court  should 
reverse.  Reverence  for  Interior's  exper- 
tise and  policy  should  not  cause  the 
court  to  wield  any  rubberstamp  of  l.j- 
proval  for  such  a  decision.  And  the  same 
principle  applies  to  review  of  adminis- 
trative decisions  from  otlier  depart- 
ments. 

Ilie  way  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  is  meant  to  be  carried  out,  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  are  expected  to 
make  specific  findings  as  to  the  eviden- 
tiary facts  in  each  case  they  hear  and  to 
frame  tbeir  ultimate  conclusions  ac- 
cordiogly.  If  the  case  is  brought  up  for 
judicial  review,  the  reviewing  court  is 
not  intended  to  dispose  of  the  case  mere- 
ly by  looking  for  some  evidence  in  the 
record  to  support  the  decision  below. 
The  reviewing  court  should  consider 
whether  or  not  each  of  the  rulings  on 
evidentiary  fact  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  courts  should  not 
adopt  uncritically  findings  of  ultimate 
fact  made  below  simply  because  they  are 
labeled  "findings,"  when  they  are  really 
conclusions. 

The  reason  why  it  is  essential  for  the 
Judge  who  hears  the  evidence  to  make 
specific  findings  at  evidentiary  fact  was 
pointed  out  in  Saginaw  Broadcasting  Co. 
against  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Judge  Stephens  came  right 
out  with  the  statement  that — 

TU«  requirement  of  flndftiga  is  far  from  a 
teclintcaUty.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  to  In- 
sure against  Star  Chamber  metbods,  to  make 
certain  that  Justice  shall  be  administered 
to  facts  and  law.  This  Is  fully  as  Important 
in  respect  of  commissions  as  it  is  In  7e<ipe<;t 
of  «rarta. 

When  the  trial  judge  bases  his  con- 
elusions  upon  specific  evidentiary  find- 
ings, these  furnish  to  a  reviewing  court 
the  fotndation  upon  which  to  base  an 
intelligent  review  ol  the  decision.  And 
the  reviewing  court  should  not  shrink 
from  the  sometimes  laborious  task  of 
examining  the  record  to  evaluate  the 
findings  made  bekrw.  The  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  eection  706  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  makes  It 
the  duty  of  the  reviewing  court  to  review 
the  vihcAe  record,  or  such  portions 
thereof  a»  may  be  cited  by  any  party, 
and  to  take  dtie  account  of  the  rule  of 
prejudiel&l  error. 

If  the  reviewing  coort  will  take  the 
troiH>te  to  make  the  critical  examination 
of  the  administrative  record  which  Con- 
gress intended  when  writing  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedinr  Act,  the  court 
.should  be  able  to  detect  instances  where 
bureaucratic  policy  has  been  tdlowed  to 
overrkle  the  facts  wMcii  support  the  citi- 
zen's rights.  Cltiaais  must  look  to  the 
cotH.bS  to  protect  thehr  constitutional 
rishts  and  give  them  meaning.  Unless 
the  coorts  will  stand  out  against  in- 


stances of  bureaucBatlc  injustice,  the 
Constitution  becomes  only  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  tkank  my  colleague. 
This  wfll  be  most  reassuring  to  those  who 
have  expres.sed  concern  over  administra- 
tive tribunals  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment must  necessarily  make  use  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  the  course  of 
history  has  shown  many  times  and  in 
many  countries  that  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  agencies  is  to  reach  out  for  in- 
creasing power,  to  expand  the  scope  of 
their  authority  and  the  number  of  their 
personnel  until  what  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  called  the  fouith  branch  of 
government  becomes  truly  a  bureaucracy. 
And,  more  recently  tlie  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Senator  Goldwater,  expressed 
similar  concern  about  the  bureaucracies. 
Power  alters  the  perspective  of  the  per- 
sona who  wield  it,  and  particularly  where 
agencies  administer  large  areas  of  public 
resources,  there  is  a  tendency  to  create 
and  enlarge  a  Federal  empire  which  is 
Inside  the  50  States,  kut  really  independ- 
ent of  them. 

The  temptation  to  consolidate  that 
empire  by  dispcssessing  citizens  of  prop- 
erty rights  lawfully  acquired  imder  acts 
of  Congress  is  a  strong  one.  To  a  zealous 
bureaucrat  the  project  may  look  a  right- 
eous ciTisade,  while  the  citizen  screams 
'Confiscation."  The  ta.«;k  of  preserving 
our  kind  of  country,  one  where  a  citi- 
zen's ccxistitutional  rights  are  a  reality,  so 
that  it  win  not  turn  Into  a  bureaucracy 
where  those  rights  have  no  meaning, 
calls  for  the  courts  to  check  and  correct 
administrative  abuse  of  power. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  making  this  record.  It  win 
help  greatly  to  alleviate  the  fears  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me  by  owners  and 
operators. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  voted  3  weeks  ago  today  to  send 
the  conference  report  on  S.  25^9,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  back  to  confer- 
ence it  recognized  that  tlie  report  con- 
tained many  good  pnovisions  that  should 
be  retained  wliile  several  otlier  sections 
merited  further  consideration.  The  con- 
ferees have  made  several  modifications 
while  retaining  the  best  sections  of  the 
original  language.  The  unconstitutional 
and  surely  workable  so-called  windfall 
profits  tax,  which  in  fact  was  not  a  tax 
at  all,  has  been  replaced  with  a  con- 
sumer aiding  price  rollback  provision  af- 
fecting all  petroleum  products  and  pro- 
pane. The  uncmplojmient  compensation 
and  employment  impact  section  has  been 
considerably  and  pioperly  expanded. 
And  finally,  the  language  dealing  with 
the  conversion  of  faeihties  from  natin^ 
gas  and  fuel  oil  to  coal  has  been  clarified 
and  tightened. 

By  retaining  the  best  provisions  of  the 
original  language  and  amending  and  re- 
fining these  three  sections,  the  conferees 
have  come  back  with  a  substantially  im- 
proved piece  of  legislation.  Consequently, 
I  will  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Each  of  thse  three  revisions  deserves 
additional  attention.  First,  the  windfall 
profits  section  insured  individual  Ameri- 
cans only  years  of  fruitless  litigation, 
while  the  price  rollb&ck  will  save  Amer- 


ican consumers  $20  million  a  day  or 
$7,300  millloD  a  year  by  reducing  fuel 
prices.  This  provlsioa  would  make  all 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States 
subject  t9  price  ctmtrols,  and  put  it  all 
under  an  initial  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel. 
The  President  could  then  allow  the  price 
ol  some  kinds  of  crude  to  rise  as  high  as 
$7.09  a  barrel,  but  no  higher.  This  roll- 
back which  is  a  far  better  consumer  pro- 
tection concept  will  reduce  the  average 
price  of  gasoline  about  4  cents  a  gallon. 
In  addition,  an  Interior  Committee 
energy  expert  estimates  that  the  price 
rollback  will  cut  the  consiuner's  propane 
fuel  bill  in  half. 

Recent  price  increases  lor  propane, 
gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  and  diesel 
fuel  have  added  unconscionable  profits 
to  the  oil  Industry  while  delivering  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  average  American. 
The  Federal  Energy  Office  estimates  that 
every  dollar  cost  increase  for  a  barrel  of 
crude  translate*  into  a  2.5-cent  increase 
in  a  gallon  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil. 
From  January  to  October  1973,  percent 
changes  in  the  wholesale  price  index 
included  increases  of  79.6  percent  for  fuel 
oil,  53.S  percent  for  gasohne,  22.7  per- 
cent for  crude  products,  and  55.8  percent 
for  all  rained  petroleum  products.  By 
December,  fuel  price  increases  accoimted 
for  40  percent  of  the  increaee  in  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index. 

Tlie  rollback  provision  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  like  but  it  is  the  most  we 
could  get  and  not  force  a  Presidential 
veto.  The  price  rollback  provisiota  pro- 
vides essential  interim  protection  against 
unprecedented  price  gouging  of  the  pub- 
lic untU  longer  term  pricing  policies  can 
be  developed. 

Second,  the  conferees  have  examined 
the  questions  I  raised  In  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  (Mr.  Muskie)  con- 
cerning the  length,  of  time  available  to 
a  converted  facility  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

We  are  in  a  shortage  situation  and  we 
will  continue  to  remain  in  one  fc»:  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned with  drafting  a  system  that  will 
allow  variances  from  air  pollution  stand- 
ards when  it  Is  ccwclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  low  sulfur  fuels  and /or 
natural  gas  does  not  exist  in  sufficient 
supplies.  We  must  insure  that  tliere  is 
a  national  aUocation  program  for  our 
limited  low-sulfur  supplies  in  order  to 
minimize  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent the  adverse  environmental  and 
health  effects  associated  from  high  sul- 
fur emissions.  And  at  the  very  least  wo 
must  insure  that  the  i)lants  that  are  per- 
mitted or  that  will  be  ordered  to  convert 
to  coal  will  install  as  ^tuicldy  as  possible 
continuous  emksion  control  systems  and 
revise  tbeir  const^Jance  timetable  In  or- 
der to  fuUy  meet  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  secticns  of  the  conference  report 
dealing  with  industrial  plant  conversion 
from  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal  and 
the  necessity  to  sHspend  air  pollution 
standards  have  been  tightened.  The  new 
language  clearly  recognizes  that  coal 
converters  who  choose  to  comply  with  the 
proviskMis  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  using 
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low  sulfur  coal  nrust  comply  with  emis- 
sion limitations  as  soon  as  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  with  the  proper  sulfur 
content  Is  secured.  The  Administrator 
is  required  to  mandate  the  use  at  com- 
plying coal  as  soon  as  sufficient  supplies 
become  available. 

The  revised  language  mandates  plants 
that  have  converted  to  coal  be  required 
to  use  continuous  emission  reduction  sys- 
tems to  achieve  required  air  pollution 
levete  as  soon  as  possible.  The  conf eience 
report  now  contains  language  establish- 
ing January  1,  I»79,  as  the  latest  possible 
date  to  achieve  compliance.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Piotectlon 
Agency — EPA — ^would  be  able  to  move 
that  date  up,  and  the  use  of  this  pro- 
vision now  places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  Industry  to  demonstrate  that  low  sul- 
fur coal  Is  not  available  before  a  suspen- 
sion may  be  granted. 

The  second  significant  improvement 
concerns  those  plants  that  vitfuntarily 
wish  to  convert  to  coal  in  order  to  con- 
serve petroleum.  A  suspension  from  com- 
pliance win  only  be  granted  after  the 
plants  COTiclusively  demonstrate  intent  to 
convert  for  at  least  3  years.  A  single  alter- 
native bid  for  coal  is  not  sufflclent  cri- 
teria to  warrant  a  suspension  from  com- 
l^lance.  Other  steps  win  be  necessary, 
such  as  apidylng  through  proper  chsm- 
nels  for  an  air  polhrtion  variance,  ob- 
taining a  firm  contract  for  sMpplies  of  low 
sulfur  coal,  or  ol  making  a  substantial 
investment  in  conversion  eguiiMnent  in 
order  to  receive  any  delay. 

The  Administrator  of  the  EPA  woiild 
be  prohibited  frcan  approving  an  exten- 
sttm  if  these  efEeats  eotdd  not  be  dem- 
onstrated to  his  satisfaction.  I  believe 
Mr.  Russell  Train,  Administrator  of  the 
EPA,  recognizes  the  comptexities  of  the 
situation  we  are  attempting  to  rectify 
and  will  sternly  b\rt  fairly  make  those 
determinations . 

The  AdminiBtrator  ol  the  Federal 
Energy  Offlce  along  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  would  make  a  plant- 
by-plant  analysis  ol  the  environmental 
and  health  tmirficationB  before  allowing 
conversion  and  preventing  a  suspension. 
The  EPA  would  be  expected  to  deny  such 
extensions  where  there  is  a  potential  for 
endangerment  to  the  public's  health. 

I  believe  this  compromise  will  allow 
the  grantmg  of  the  short-term  variances 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  energy  crisis 
whUe  moving  us,  a  little  more  slowly 
than  perhaps  I  would  like  but  moving 
nevertheless,  toward  the  goats  estab- 
lished to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Pmally,  the  conferees  have  taken  a 
positive  first  step  in  providlnc  and  ex- 
panding coverage  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  either  been 
laid  off  or  liave  lost  their  jobs,  because  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

Unemployment  related  to  shortages  ol 
energy  amd  other  natural  resources  must 
also  be  one  of  our  major  concerns  in  the 
iionths  ahead.  The  national  wiemploy- 
ment  rate  for  the  months  of  January  rose 
-^:ur' tenths  erf  1  percent  to  5.2  percent, 
for  the  largest  single  aionth  gain  In  4 
-oars.  Some  600,000  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  this  country  since  October, 
ad  no  one  believes  the  end  Is  yet  in 
sight. 
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Section  116  of  the  conference  report 
now  represents  a  valid  attempt  to  solve 
part  of  tlads  massive  unemfteyment  prob- 
Icai.  It  has  been  moeh  improved  since 
the  Senate  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
Cttaierence,  and  it  now  allows  a  wider 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  Federal  and 
State  cflOeials  to  define  energy -related 
unemployment 

There  is  no  expectation  on  our  part, 
of  course,  that  this  provision  will  solve 
all  the  unemployment  problems  that  will 
arise  in  the  next  few  m<M:iths — or  even 
that  it  will  solve  all  the  problems  that 
can  be  solved  by  unemployment  compen- 
sation alone.  As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Empicyment.  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor  erf  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  I  wiU  be  taking 
a  long,  hard  took  at  additional  proposals 
to  strengthen  our  arsenal  of  weapwis  in 
the  war  against  uneniplojonent.  In  that 
regard,  and  as  a  necessary  complement 
to  section  116  of  this  bill,  I  eagerly  an- 
ticipate rapid  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals being  made  to  strengthen  our 
entire  imenr^iloyment  compensation  pro- 
grajo — including  the  administration's 
proposal  to  augment  all  existing  benefits 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  by  $1 
billion  between  now  and  June  1975,  and 
to  bring  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  for  the  first  time 
.^ome  of  the  many  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  have  thus  far  been 
ineligible  fca-  such  benefits.  In  addition, 
1  expect  quick  action  on  meaningful  ap- 
propriations for  puMtc  service  employ- 
ment under  the  recently  enacted  Com- 
prehensive EBiployment  and  Training 
Act;  on  adequate  funding  for  job  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  for  those 
who  need  than ;  and  on  careful  consider- 
ation of  new  proposate  for  soiutiorB  to 
both  short-  and  ksig-tenn  unemploy- 
ment profolemis  relatted  to  present  and 
future  shortages  ol  natural  resources.  I 
might  note  here  that  my  Emc^yment 
Subcommittee  1$  holding  hearings  on 
these  and  related  topics  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  1  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  to 
3.  3589,  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act  of  1973. 

Recently,  when  the  Senate  first  con- 
sidered this  conference  report,  I  sup- 
ported the  nwtion  trf  the  distinguirfied 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsoh) 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference. 

D\mng  the  debate  on  tlie  conference 
report  I  stated : 

Th*  f^ut  tene  wbteti  afltects  every  Amert- 
can  working  taatMj  la  ih«  iaereddM*  kic»as«B 
i»  tli«  i^ica  o*  ciude  oil  eioA  petioleuia 
products  to  which  we  have  beea  subjected 
in  recent  months  .  .  .  Americans  are  being 
slowly  bled  to  death  by  ristng  prlcrs,  and 
rlstog  ou  prices  are  the  most  tframatic  and 
most  Important  source  of  this  crtiel  ln«a- 
tlon.  The  real  Issue  Is  price.  1  Oiejefore  Re- 
lieve that  we  should  foca>  att«rthjn  am 
quickly  as  we  possibly  can  to  leglsJatlcn 
which  attacks  the  real  pHroblesi  o2  prise. 

1  believed  then  and  I  beBeve  now  that 
there  Is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
an  immediate  freeze  and  roDbark  in 
domestic  crude  c&  amO.  reflncd  petro- 
leum product  prices.  Stace  the  beginntag 
of  1973,  the  price  of  "oW" — price  con- 


trolled— crude  petroleum  has  risen  from 
about  $3.59  per  barrel  to  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel. Included  in  this  increase  was  an  in- 
crease of  $1  per  barrel,  allowed  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  on  December  19, 
1973,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
revenue  to  the  oil  companies  of  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  without  any  promise  of  in- 
creased domes*:ic  production. 

In  the  same  time  period,  the  price  of 
"new" — decontrolled — domestic  crude  oil 
has  more  than  tripled,  to  a  current  level 
of  about  $10  per  barrel. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conferees  have 
now  grappled  with  the  central  issue  of 
price.  And  I  am  particularly  gratified 
that  the  conference  report  which  we  now 
have  before  us  recognizes  the  need  for 
a  price  rollbeck  to  a  definite  price  level 
as  the  most  efBclent  and  most  equitable 
means  to  relieve  pressure  on  American 
consumers,  while  stm  affording  the  oil 
industry  the  Incentive  it  needs  to  develop 
new  domestic  oil  resources. 

The  effects  of  higher  oil  prices  are  al- 
ready being  felt  in  the  sharply  higher 
unemployment  figures  recently  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattsties,  with 
January  recording  the  largest  jump  for 
a  single  month  in  4  years. 

This  should  not  be  surprising.  In  the 
past  3  months  alone — since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Arab  oil  embargo — higher  oil 
prices  have  taken  up  to  $20  billion  an- 
nually out  of  the  American  economy  and 
much  of  that  increase  has  gone  into  oil 
company  coffers. 

Part  of  this  increase,  of  course,  has 
been  the  result  of  foreign  oil  price  rises, 
over  which  we  have  Mttle  control. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  prices  on  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  to  rise  by  an  estimated  $7  to  $10 
bilhon  aiinuaUy.  And  these  increases 
have  played  an  important  and  devastat- 
ing role  in  forcing  an  economic  downturn 
in  this  country,  by  taking  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  hands  ol  the  American 
consuming  public. 

On  Januarj'  24,  I  presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Democratic  conference  and 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  price 
rollback  on  domestically  produced  crude 
cdl  and  petroleum  products  to  the  levels 
prevailing  on  November  I.  1973.  At  these 
levels,  the  average  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  was  approximately  $4,75  per 
barrel,  above  the  estimates  which  many 
In  the  industry  have  gtven  on  the  price 
levels  needed  to  stimulate  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production. 

It  is  clear  that  many  within  the  in- 
*J?tr>'  as  recently  as  last  summer  felt 
that  movements  in  the  price  of  "new" 
domestic  crude  oil  to  the  area  of  $5  50 
per  barrel  would  be  strong  incentives  to 
increase  the  level  of  domestic  expfora- 
tion  and  production.  By  early  November. 
theee  price  levels  have  been  reached,  and 
the  trade  press  wtthtn  the  o»  industry 
was  reflecting  a  good  deal  <rf  sattsfactfon 
wtth  the  prices  then  in  existence. 

Pot  example,  on  October  24,  197J— 
when  the  price  of  old  crude  was  $4.25  per 
barrel  and  the  price  of  new  crude  was 
about  $5  50 — John  Swearingen,  chair- 
man ol  the  Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indiana, 
stated : 

Bec«nt  tacreasea  Ui  the  prices  of  domestic 
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crude  oU  and  natural  gas  have  provided  addi- 
tional Incentives  and  additional  funds  for 
intensified  exploration  for  new  supplies  of 
oil  and  gas.  Our  company  has  embarked  upon 
the  most  extensive  exploration  and  develop- 
ment program  in  Its  history  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  U.S. 

The  Petroleum  Independent,  the  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America,  in  its 
November  1973  issue  quoted  a  Houston 
producer-geologist  as  saying: 

There's  no  doubt  that  prospects  are  for  In- 
creased drilling.  Everybody  I  know  Is  plan- 
ning on  it.  With  new  oil  prices  from  $5.30 
to  $6.00  per  barrel,  there's  incentive  now  to 
go  looking  for  oil. 

And  the  same  issue  of  that  magazine 
quotes  another  producer-geologist: 

The  oil  price  rise  is  definitely  a  healthy 
sign.  I've  never  seen  so  much  outside  Investor 
money  available  for  drilling.  It  wouldn't  be 
difficult  for  one  geologist  to  raise  more  money 
than  he  can  Intelligently  spend. 

Clearly,  •with  so-called  old  oil  selling 
at  $4.25  per  barrel,  and  new  oil  at  about 
$5.75,  the  prices  in  existence  on  Novem- 
ber 1  ix>sed  no  real  barrier  to  increasing 
our  domestic  petroleum  reserves. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  however,  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  began  skvrocketing  upward  in 
response  to  rises  in  the  world  price  of 
oil.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  15  years 
the  domestic  oil  industry  had  operated  on 
a  two-price  system,  in  which  lower  priced 
foreign  oil  was  kept  out  at  a  yearly  cost 
to  American  consumers  of  over  $5  billion, 
we  suddenly  began  to  hear  that  a  two- 
price  system  simply  could  not  work,  and 
that  domestic  prices  had  to  ri.se  to  what 
were  termed  the  "free  market"  prices  of 
foreign  oil. 

Clearly,  however,  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  free  market  in  the  pricing 
of  foreign  oil.  A  classic  cartel  controls 
supply,  and  feels  free  to  charge  whatever 
prices  It  chooses.  This  cartel — OPEC — 
is  attempting  to  bring  economic  havoc 
on  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
Western  world,  and  to  pretend  for  an 
instant  that  It  partakes  of  a  free  market 
is  sheer  delusion. 

In  spite  of  these  undeniable  facts,  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  continues  to  tell 
us  that  prices  must  rise  to  world  levels. 

Now  it  has  become  clear  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  curb  excess  profits  is  to 
control  price,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  fuel  costs  back  to  reasonable  levels 
is  to  roll  back  these  prices  to  a  definite 
level. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  ^Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  speed 
with  which  he  has  moved  in  bringing 
back  to  the  Senate  a  conference  report 
which  contains  provisions  dealing  with 
this  central  issue  of  price. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  have  liked  the 
rollback  to  have  gone  further.  While  I 
beUeve  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  conference  report  are  a  start  in 
bringing  prices  back  to  reasonable  levels, 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  prices 
which  this  bill  would  set. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
heard  the  continued  pronouncements 
from  the  administration  that  a  $7  per 
barrel  price  is  what  Is  needed  as  a  long- 
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term  supply  price  to  draw  forth  addi- 
tional domestic  production.  Yet  the  docu- 
mentation for  this  assertion  has  been 
rather  skimpy:  indeed,  the  principal  price 
estimates  based  on  substantial  evalua- 
tion are  those  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  which  estimated  an  adjusted 
price  of  about  $4.55  per  barrel  £is  needed 
to  encourage  expanded  production. 

And  the  trade  press  over  the  months 
leading  up  to  the  Arab  embargo  makes 
clear  the  industr>-'s  belief  that  even  the 
prices  contemplated  in  the  rollback  sec- 
tion of  thi.s  bill  were  above  their  expecta- 
tions. 

I  recognize  that  within  the  framework 
and  time  constraints  of  this  legislation, 
the  present  rollback  is  probably  all  that 
could  be  obtained.  I  hope,  however,  that 
we  will  continue  to  focus  attention  on 
this  crucial  i.ssue  of  price,  and  that  the 
justification  of  the  administration  will 
be  subjected  to  the  most  searching  scru- 
tiny if  attempts  are  made  to  raise  prices 
on  new  oil  above  the  basic  $5.25  level 
contained  in  the  bill. 

And  I  believe  that  we  should  once  again 
eive  careful  consideration  to  rolling  back 
the  price  of  so-called  old  oil  to  the  more 
reasonable  price  level— $4.25  per  bar- 
rel— which  prevailed  before  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  gave  the  oil  industi-y  a  $3 
billion  per  year  profit  increase  on  De- 
cember 19  by  raising  the  price  of  such 
oil  by  $1  per  barrel. 

I  also  note  with  some  concern  that 
the  language  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  does  not  limit  the  categories 
on  which  prices  could  be  increased  to 
$7.09  per  barrel  to  so-called  new,  re- 
leased, and  stripper  oil.  The  conference 
report  indicates  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  increases  beyond 
the  basic  level  of  $5.25  per  baiTel  be  con- 
fined to  those  categories,  and  that  the 
required  Presidential  justification  be 
given  in  rnv  event.  I  trust  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  disregard  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  in  this  regard,  and  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of 
so-called  old  or  flowing  crude  oil.  Any 
such  attempt  would  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  and  would. 
I  believe,  fail  to  meet  any  conceivable 
."Standards  of  justification,  including 
those  required  under  this  legislation. 

In  short,  the  price  rollback  provision 
contained  in  section  110  of  this  con- 
ference report  is  beginning  in  bringing 
some  sanity  back  to  the  pricing  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
rollback  of  so-called  old  oU  prices  was  not 
included,  since  the  major  oil  companies 
produce  a  greater  proportionate  share  of 
old  oil  than  do  independents,  but  the  es- 
sential thrust  of  the  conference  report 
provision  is  moving  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  deserves  support. 

In  addition  to  this  provision,  there 
have  also  been  substantial  improvements 
in  two  other  -vitally  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

In  particular,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
note  the  improved  provisions  relating  to 
unemployment  compensation  for  work- 
ers affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  This  re- 
vised section,  which  makes  clear  our 
Intent  to  allow  provision  of  benefits  for 
workers  whose  imemployment  befc'an  be- 
fore the  enactment  date  of  this  legisla- 


tion, and  for  workers  -whose  unemploy- 
ment is  the  result  of  shifts  in  consumer 
buying  preferences  and  other  similar 
causes,  is  a  much -needed  Improvement 
over  the  similar  provision  in  the  previous 
conference  report.  I  trust  that  these  pro- 
visions will  be  liberally  construed  by  the 
administration,  and  that  workers  will 
not  be  penalized  for  energy-related  ac- 
tions or  decisions  beyond  their  control. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  there  have 
been  some  improvements  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  provisions  of  this  bill.  While  still 
not  containing  all  the  safeguards  whicli 
may  be  necessary,  these  revised  provi- 
sions do  improve  upon  the  provision  in 
the  original  bill,  and  shofuld  offer  greater 
protection  to  insure  that  the  sometimes 
competing  interests  of  energy  and  en- 
vironment are  more  successfully  har- 
monized during  this  period  of  energy 
shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  approved  and  this  legis- 
lation is  swiftly  signed  by  President 
Nixon.  There  are  indications  that  he  will 
veto  this  measure  because  of  the  price 
rollback  provisions  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  hope  that  the  President  recalls  his 
words  of  urgency  back  in  November  of 
last  year  in  attempting  to  get  emergency 
legislation  tlirough  the  Congress.  And  I 
hope  that  the  American  people  are  made 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  bern 
this  administration,  time  and  again, 
which  has  sought  to  delay  progress  on 
this  legislation. 

This  is  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for.  Now,  it  is  legislation 
which  the  President  threatens  to  veto. 
Yet  on  balance  it  Is  legislation  which  the 
Nation  needs,  and  which  the  President 
can  i'l  pfford  to  reject. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  several 
respects  this  conference  report  is  a  major 
improvement  over  the  initial  report  pre- 
sented to  us  3  weeks  ago.  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  adoption  of  this  revised  report  and 
urje  my  colleagues  to  join  in  passing  this 
Enorpry  Emergency  Act  and  sending  It  to 
the  House  for  final  congressional  action. 

When  the  initial  report  of  the  con- 
ferees was  presented  to  us  on  January  29, 
I  expressed  serious  concern  regarding 
section  116,  which  provided  expanded 
and  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  workers  displacod  by  the  energy 
crisis.  The  old  section  116  would  not 
have  covered  thousands  of  workers  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana,  and  elsewhere,  al- 
ready unemploj'ed  due  to  the  energy 
cri.sis.  Moreover,  the  old  section  116  was 
worded  in  such  a  way  that  there  were 
questions  raised  regarding  which  workere 
who  lost  their  Jobs  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment would  be  covered. 

Because  the  energy  crisis  has  already 
had  a  severe  impact  on  the  economy, 
throwing  people  out  of  work  in  a  variety 
of  industries.  It  was  my  feeling  that  the 
unemployment  compensation  section  of 
the  bill  should  be  retroactive.  In  addi- 
tion, I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  clear 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  cover  all 
workers  affected  by  the  energy  crisis,  not 
just  the  direct  victims  of  Bpeciflc  govern- 
mental action. 

Thus  when  the  conferees  resumed 
their   work   following   the   recommittal 
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vote  on  January  29,  I  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  (Mr.  Jacksow)  suggesting 
specific  ways  in  which  section  1 16  might 
be  improved.  The  able  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing job  on  this  bill  and  several 
others  necessitated  by  the  energy  crisis, 
took  my  suggestions  to  conference.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  my  suggestions 
and  the  revised  report  contains  a  vastly 
improved  provision  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  unemployment  benefits  of  up  to 
1  year  will  be  available  to  all  workers 
now  unemployed  due  to  the  energy  crisis, 
as  well  as  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
In  the  f  utin-e  because  of  the  energ>'  prob- 
lem. Workers  are  covered  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  normally  are  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation. 

Also,  to  remove  any  possiljle  confusion 
on  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  section 
116,  the  revised  section  specifically  says: 

Unemployment  resulting  from  the  energy 
crisis  means  unemployment  which  the  State 
determines  to  be  attributable  to  fuel  alloca- 
tions, fuel  pricing,  consumer  buying  decisions 
ctearly  influenced  by  tHe  energy  crisis,  and 
governmental  action,  associated  with  the 
energy  crisis. 

In  the  care  of  Indiana,  which  already 
has  severe  imemplcyment  due  to  major 
shutdowns  in  tlie  recreational  vehicle  in- 
dustry, reduced  automobile  buying,  and 
other  energy-related  joblessness,  the  re- 
vised section  116  covers  thousands  of 
workers  who  would  not  have  been 
covered  under  the  original  conference 
report. 

I  would  Kke  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  offered  my  snggested  revision  of 
section  116  when  the  conference  met,  and 
the  other  corrferees  who  adopted  the 
clartfpng  language  of  the  section.  This  is 
a  far  more  equitable  prevision,  treating 
all  workers  displaced  by  the  energy  crisis 
equally  and  giving  hope  to  thousands  of 
American  families  where  the  wage 
earner,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is 
out  of  work. 

The  revised  conference  report  improves 
on  the  original  report  in  another  Im- 
portant area.  I  refer  to  section  110,  which 
substitutes  a  rollback  in  crude  oil  and 
refined  product  prices  for  the  old  sec- 
tion prohibiting  windfall  profits  in  the 
oil  industry. 

This  revision  provides  desperately 
needed  relief  for  consimiers  who  have 
found  gasoline,  heating  oil,  propane,  and 
other  fuel  costs  rising  beyond  all  reason. 
Prices  have  risen  beyond  the  point  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  new  exploration  and 
drilling.  It  is  time  to  stop  the  unnecessary 
fuel  price  spiral.  So  instead  of  de-vising 
techniques  for  dealing  with  windfall 
profits  after  the  fact,  the  revised  section 
110  forestalls  windfall  profits  by  lower- 
ing prices  directly.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
help  consumers  so  bard  hit  by  rising 
prices. 

Prices  would  be  brought  back  to  a  point 
which  guarantees  the  oil  companies 
reasonable  profits  in  order  to  encovurage 
the  development  of  new  oil  reserves.  But 
the  projected  price  drop  of  3  cents  a  gal- 


lon is  quite  Important  to  consumers  for 
whom  soaring  fuel  costs  have  com- 
pounded months  of  inflation  in  virtually 
every  sector  of  the  economy.  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  section  as  punitive,  but  I  think 
it  does  say  to  the  oil  companies  that  we 
wtll  not  tolerate  exorbitant  prices  and 
profiteering  in  the  midst  of  tlie  energy 
crisis. 

In  still  another  important  area,  the 
suspension  of  air  quality  standards,  the 
revised  craif  erence  report  must  be  viewed 
as  an  improvement  over  the  initial  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees. 

I  recognize,  as  do  nost  Americans,  the 
need  to  suspend  air  quality  standards  in 
certain  cases — where  the  public  liealth 
will  not  be  endangered — to  permit  the 
use  of  coal  while  petroleum  and  natural 
gafi  are  in  short  supply.  As  I  said  during 
our  first  debate  on  the  conference  report 
©n  January  29: 

I  support  the  separate  section  of  the  bill 
which  directs  that  coal  be  used  iu  lieu  of 
oil  and  gas  whea  possible  during  tlie  energy 
emergency.  Such  action  may  well  be  neces- 
s.iry  for  more  than  one  year,  but  there  sim- 
ply is  no  evidence  to  Justify  a  decision  now 
to  push  the  air  quality  roles  back  to  1979. 

The  revised  conference  report  deals 
constructively  with  this  very  problem, 
making  it  quite  clear  that  any  delay  in 
implementing  air  quality  rules  beyond  the 
current  emergency  must  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  then  only  after  oral  argu- 
ments on  the  proposed  exception  from 
existing  air  quality  regulations. 

Thus  the  revised  title  n  deals  thought- 
fully with  the  legitimate  competing  in- 
terests of  meeting  our  energy  require- 
ments and  protecting  our  environment. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  conferees  that 
they  utilized  the  second  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  improve  these  three  sec- 
tions of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  In 
all  three  instances  significant  progress 
v.as  made,  and  any  reservations  which 
may  have  existed  regarding  the  initial 
conference  report  have  been  resolved 
favorably. 

Besides  these  three  main  sections,  the 
conference  report  gives  us  an  opportnuity 
to  take  several  other  important  steps  to 
deal  with  our  national  energy  problem : 

Authority  to  limit  tlie  expcart  of  coaL 
petroleum  products  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks  is  given  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  new  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration,  Also,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  use  his 
authority  to  limit  exports  of  these  vital 
products  if  the  Administrator  deems  it 
necesi-ary  to  meet  the  energy  emergency. 
For  more  than  2  months  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
use  his  existing  authority  to  limit  petro- 
chemical exports.  Domestic  industry,  es- 
pecially small  businesses,  has  been  hurt 
severely  by  the  shortage  of  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Secretary  is  deplorable.  At  last,  this  bill 
provides  a  solution  to  that  inaction. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  limits  to 
which  v.'e  can  balance  energy  supply  and 
demand  by  increasing  supplies  in  iXke 
short  term,  the  bill  gives  the  adnainistra- 
tion  needed  authority  to  limit  energy  de- 
mand tlirough  mandatory  conservation 


methods.  Such  conservr.tion  may  be  our 
best  hope  for  avoiding  economic  disaster 
due  to  the  enerry  crisis. 

In  a  further  effort  to  avoid  energy 
wctste.  the  bill  irustructs  the  regulatory 
agencies   to   revise  their  regulations  to 
l^ermit  fuel  savings  in  interstate  com-  I 
mcrce.  | 

Since  end-u«c  sasoline  rationing  may 
be  necessary  if  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is 
eiTective  and  sustained,  the  biH  creates 
the  necessary  authority  for  rationing. 

As  part  of  the  overall  program  of 
energy  conservation  the  bill  provides 
Federr.l  assistance  to  States  and  localities 
iu  developing  carpool  programs. 

Since  the  major,  integrated  oil  com- 
panies have  used  the  fuel  shortage  as  a 
tool  against  gasoline  service  station  op- 
erators who  do  not  follow  the  company 
line,  the  bill  contains  needed  protections 
for  the  franchise  rights  of  tiiese  small 
businessmen. 

The  bill  has  tough,  effective  antitr-ast 
rules  to  make  certain  the  oil  companies 
do  not  act  improperly  in  concert  in  re- 
sponding to  the  eiu^rgy  crisis, 

Mr.  President,  in  many  respects  this  is 
an  excellent  bill,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment wer  the  original  ccmlerence  re- 
port. I  am  pleased  to  give  It  my  support 
and  hope  it  will  become  law  in  the  very 
near  future.  I 

DOMESTIC    on.    PRICE    HOT.IBACK  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  price  rollback  pro- 
posed in  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  is 
counterproductive  and  fails  to  meet  itfl 
.stated  ends.  A  price  rollback  would  have 
relatively  little  effect  on  its  main  target, 
the  oil  mr.jors,  who  have  only  recently 
experienced  a  profitability  improvement 
over  a  historically  depressed  period.  Yet, 
the  current  profits  yield  a  rate  of  re- 
turn which  is  still  low  for  an  industry 
which  must  expand  production  through 
internally  generated  funds. 

The  price  rollback  can  naturally  affect 
only  domestic  prices  and  profits.  Yet  with 
foreign  prices  doubling  or  tripling 
domestic  prices,  any  further  control  wiH 
drive  exploratory  incentive  abroad.  Per 
example,  i:i  a  year  when  GPuIf  Oil  re- 
ported record  .sales  and  profits,  its  rate 
of  return  on  domestic  assets  was  only 
7.1  percent,  a.gainst  a  return  of  24.7  per- 
cent on  foreign  assets;  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  experienced  a  rate  of  return  on 
domestjc  petroleum  equity  of  4  6  per- 
cent against  a  return  of  79.7  percent  on 
foreign. 

But  the  real  tragedy  cf  a  price  rollback 
is  that  it  puts  a  brake  on  expansion  cf 
domestic  oil  production  Independent 
producers,  who  supply  cbout  20  percent 
of  tlie  domestic  prodiiction  but  drill  80 
percent  of  the  exploratory  wells  and 
operate  80  percent  of  the  stripper  wells, 
would  be  the  real  target  of  a  rollback. 
The  elTect  of  this  price  control  would  be 
to  deprive  the  independent  segment  of 
ihe  industry  of  apjM-oximately  $3  billion 
annuallj-,  money  aorelj-  needed  for  new 
exiMoration. 

Finally,  a  rollback  is  really  a  throw- 
back to  less  efficient  means  of  extracting 
our  domestic  resource.  A  5-to-7  dollar- 
per-barrel  maximum  discourage^  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery  methods, 
wasting    oil    that    would    otherwise    be 
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brought  into  our  domestic  supply.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  oil  discovered  is 
recovered  without  the  use  of  water 
flooding — secondary  recovery — or  even 
more  expensive  tertiary  recovery  meth- 
ods. Thus  it  is  possible  that  rig:id  price 
controls  over  a  3 -year  period  will  result 
in  an  intensified  energy  crunch  with 
devastating  effects  on  the  economy.  In 
the  longer  run  it  will  lead  to  higher 
pi-ices,  because  not  even  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Oui-  national  goals  of  energj-  self-suffi- 
ciency and  elimination  of  waste  are 
frustrated  by. the  price  rollback  provi- 
sion. Governmental  interference  with 
the  free  market  price  mechanism  during 
this  lime  of  rapid  changes  in  the  indus- 
tiT  and  the  world  situation  threatens 
the  development  of  a  sound  energj' 
base. 

HOLE     OF    SENAIOB    JACKSON    IN    GAINING 
ENACTMENT     OF     S.     2589 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
conference  report  is  approved  as  final 
Senate  action  on  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act  (S.  2589),  I  wish  to  pay  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  I  would 
also  like  to  note  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  cMr.  Nunn) 
in  behalf  of  smaU  business  in  connection 
with  this  measm-e.  To  say  that  Senator 
Jackson  is  the  author  of  this  legislation 
is  to  understate  the  credit  due  to  him. 

On  February  4,  1971,  Senator  Jackson 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  to  introduce  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45  to  authorize  a  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy.  Pursu- 
ant to  approval  of  this  resolution  on  May 
3,  1971,  Senator  Jackson's  personal  lead- 
ership has  resulted  in  literally  a  book- 
shelf full  of  studies  on  the  various 
aspects  of  our  complex  energy  problem. 
The  Publications  List  of  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  study,  dated 
December  1973,  itemizes  more  than  29 
sets  of  public  hearings  and  40  prints  and 
reports  which  were  produced  during  this 
inquiry  over  the  last  3  years.  This  prob- 
ably represents  the  most  comprehensive 
compilation  of  information  and  com- 
ment on  energy  issues  ever  assembled. 

Out  of  this  serious  scholarship  emerged 
the  conclusion  that  the  Nation  must  deal 
with  our  energy  problems  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  Senator  Jackson  saw 
this  and  acted  to  propo.se  such  solutions. 

On  October  18,  1973,  he  proposed  S. 
2589  as  comprehensive  energj-  conserva- 
tion legislation  as  a  part  of  this  effort. 
Later,  because  of  his  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject and  experience  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess, the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
able  to  steer  this  bill  to  passage  in  the 
Senate  on  November  19,  1973. 

In  the  crisis  atmosphere  following  the 
imposition  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been 
steadfast  in  working  for  the  eventual  en- 
actment of  this  measure. 

The  adequacy  of  energy  now  looms  as 
America's  No.  1  problem.  Energy  and 
particularly  petroleum  is  the  muscle  of 
American  business,  industry,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  standard  of  living— 
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both  at  work  and  in  recreation  which  is 
vital  to  my  own  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Emergency  Energy  Act  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  Nations  efforts  to  deal 
with  this  problem  sensibly  over  the  long 
term. 

RECOGNITION    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS    PROBLEMS 

Another  matter  close  to  my  heart  Is 
the  provision  for  smaller  businesses 
whic-h  was  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  as  section  130  of  the  bill.  Es- 
pecially as  chaii-man  of  the  Senate  Small 
Bu'^iness  Committee,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Jackson  for 
his  battle  to  have  this  provision  for  equi- 
table treatment  of  America's  8V2  million 
small  businessmen  restored  to  this  bill. 
The  story  of  this  achievement  will.  I  un- 
derstand, be  recounted  more  fully  In  a 
statement  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ntjnn)  on  this  subject. 
Senator  Nttnn  is  certainly  entitled  to 
commendation  for  the  speed  and  dili- 
gence with  which  he  has  been  able  to 
grasp  small  business  energj-  problems  and 
his  effectiveness  is  gaining  acceptance  of 
th?  language  now  written  into  this  bill. 

Small  businessmen  throughout  the  Na- 
tion should  be  grateful  to  Senator  Jack- 
son and  Senator  Nunn.  The  people  of  my 
State  of  Nevada,  and  all  of  the  countrj?, 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  initiating, 
shaping,  and  guiding  Into  law  this  vital 
leslslatlon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  energy  conference 
report  because  I  believe  many  of  Its  pro- 
visions are  vital  to  permitting  us  to  cope 
with  the  current  crisis.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  price  ceBing  set  under  this 
bill  is  still  too  high  for  the  American 
consumer. 

The  decision  to  rollback  prices  to  $5.25 
for  all  crude  oil  but  permit  the  President 
the  discretion  to  Increase  that  price  by 
35  percent  still  provltjes  a  potential  for 
windfall  profits  to  the  oil  companies. 

However,  the  bill  does  provide  an  im- 
mediate rollback  from  the  level  of  prices 
now  being  charged  for  new  crude  oil 
production.  Oil  producers  are  naturally 
taking  advantage  of  the  current  unreg- 
ulated price  situation  affecting  new  oil 
to  obtain  prices  of  more  than  $10  a  bar- 
rel. Therefore,  there  should  be  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  consumers  a-s  a  result 
of  the  conference  report  provisions  re- 
stricting crude  prices.  Also,  any  Increase 
proposed  by  the  administration  will  re- 
quire public  hearings  and  submission  of 
the  justification  to  the  Congress  before 
they  take  effect. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  the  level  of  old 
oil  prices  rolled  back  to  the  $4  25  per 
barrel  level  of  November.  The  adminis- 
tration decision  last  December,  to  add  a 
dollar  to  the  old  oil  price  merely 
boosted  the  oil  companies'  profits  and 
did  not  provide  any  incentive  to  secure 
a  <;ingrle  additionnl  bsrrd  of  oil. 

I  regard  the  price  provisions  as  a  first 
step  in  breaking  the  fuel  InHatlon  cyrle 
and  I  intend  to  work  for  a  further  roll- 
back in  crude  oil  and  refined  product 
prices.  The  price  of  fuel  has  led  the  worst 
explosion  of  inflation  that  this  country 
has  witnessed  since  the  Korean  war. 
Last    month's    soaring    wholesale    fuel 


prices  bears  all  too  clear  a  portent  of 
what  is  yet  to  come  if  more  stringent 
price  restrictions  are  not  put  into  effect 
I  believe  that  this  second  conference 
report  also  strengthens  the  protections 
for  the  health  and  safetiy  of  communities 
in  the  event  the  waiver  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provisions  is  utilized.  I  am  apprecia- 
tive to  the  conferees  for  having  recog- 
nized the  great  and  legitimate  concerns 
of  States  such  as  my  own  where  air  pollu- 
tion is  a  continuing  danger.  Although  I 
still  question  the  1979  waiver  and  would 
have  preferred  a  year-by-jear  deter- 
mination the  new  language,  both  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  statement  of  managers 
is  encoui-aging. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  the  strengthening  of 
the  section  regarding  employment  bene- 
fits is  essential.  It  directs  the  State  to 
make  the  determination  whether  workers 
unemployed  have  been  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  And  it  then 
provides  for  extended  benefits  for  those 
who  have  exhausted  State  benefits  and 
full  benefits  for  those  who  are  not  eli-^i- 
ble  for  State  benefits.  These  benefits 
would  contmue  for  up  to  1  year. 

This  provision  is  vital  given  the  indica- 
tion of  substantial  increases  in  unem- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 
We  already  have  seen  a  rise  from  4.8 
to  5.2  percent  in  tlie  last  month  and  every 
indication  is  that  additional  numbers 
will  be  affected  in  the  future.  Traveling 
around  Massachusetts,  it  is  clear  that  the 
energy  crisis  already  is  responsible  for 
many  jobless  In  my  State.  Our  December 
unemployment  rate  of  7.3  percent  was 
the  worst  December  on  record  since  1S60. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  does  meet  a  national  need 
by  providing  specific  rationing  author- 
ity, by  providing  the  authority  to  damp- 
en demand  through  stringent  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  by  estabUshing  by 
statute  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, I  will  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2589,  the  Emergency  Energy  Act,  should 
not  be  approved  by  this  body.  Everyone 
knows  the  controversial  history  of  tMs 
conference  report,  the  unusual  parha- 
mentary  proceedings  which  attended  its 
birth,  and  the  discrepancies  which  re- 
main even  after  reconsideration.  The 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  detailed  these  on  the 
floor  the  other  day,  expressing  his  frus- 
tration at  the  unconventional  tactics 
which  surrounded  the  sliaping  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  legislation  which 
was  conceived  in  haste,  marked  up  with 
slipshod  recklessness,  and  which  brought 
us  into  direct  conflict  with  the  wishes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Even  now 
it  is  filled  with  duplication  of  effort,  am- 
biguity of  authority,  and  administrative 
nightmares.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  it  will  never  accomplish  what  it  sets 
out  to  do. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill 
is  wrong  in  its  substance  as  well.  If  we 
were  really  serious  about  energy  conser- 
vation we  would  seek  every  substantial 
means  of  cutting  down  on  wasted  energy. 
It  was  brought  out  on  this  floor  that 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  was   a 
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luxury  that  we  could  no  longer  afford  in 
a  time  of  shortage.  A  substantial  portion 
of  this  body  agreed  that  it  is  simply  too 
great  a  waste  of  gasoline  to  continue 
forced  busing  at  a  time  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  shorten  school  hours,  cut  down 
on  heat  in  schools,  and  even  to  close 
schools  for  extended  periods.  The  House 
agreed  completely  and  passed  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  cme  I  proposed  in  the 
Senate  to  cut  out  forced  busing. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  body  agreed  three  times 
to  the  proposition,  and  the  other 
House  agreed  overwhelmingly,  the  House 
amendment  was  eliminated  in  confer- 
ence. I  recall  a  newspaper  story  at  the 
time  which  reported — and,  of  course,  I 
realize  that  not  all  newspaper  reports 
are  correct — that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  had 
argued  in  conference  that  to  include  the 
antibusing  amendment  would  delay  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  perhaps  prevent  it 
from  passing.  At  any  rate,  the  amend- 
ment was  deleted.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  bill  was  delayed  any- 
way, indicating  that  the  fears  of  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  were  directed 
to  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  we  are 
perhaps  not  really  serious  about  the  en- 
ergy shortage.  Yet  the  bill  Itself  moves 
to  involve  the  Federal  Government  more 
heavily  in  the  decisionmaking  about  en- 
ergy sources  and  use.  It  moves  us  toward 
raticmlng,  it  moves  us  toward  Govern- 
ment control  of  personal  mobility,  and  it 
moves  us  toward  Government  control  of 
the  essential  business  decisions  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Everybody  is  properly  concerned  about 
the  energy  crisis,  with  its  shortages  of 
gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  gas.  But,  the  last 
thing  we  need,  and  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen,  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  move  toward  a  nationalized 
oil  Industry.  Yet,  in  this  moment  of  frus- 
tration, that  suggestion  is  being  heard 
more  and  more  often.  It  wrill  be  a  sad 
day  for  America  if  It  ever  comes  to  pass. 

It  is  not  popular  to  dispute  the  loud 
political  condemnations  of  the  oil  indus- 
try that  are  being  heard  with  Increasing 
fury.  It  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  want  to  hear  us  politicians 
propose  easy  answers  to  difficult  prob- 
lems. The  trouble  is,  there  is  no  easy  an- 
swer to  difficult  problems.  The  trouble  Is, 
there  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  problem. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  it  by  Federal 
controls,  or  by  finding  a  political  scape- 
goat. We  have  got  to  face  up  to  the  hard 
facts  of  Ufe. 

For  many  years  now,  our  Federal 
Government,  by  one  device  after  an- 
other, has  been  limiting  the  exploration 
for  new  domestic  .sources  of  petroleum. 
Therefore,  production  has  been  limited. 
Instead  of  developing  new  sources  at 
home,  we  have  been  turning  to  foreign 
countries,  and  importing  larger  and 
larger  amounts  of  oil.  Our  short- 
sightedness is  now  catching  up  with  us. 
The  crimch  Is  on. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  oil  companies.  I 
do  not  own  even  one  share  of  stock  in 
any  oil  company.  And  I  do  not  like  to 
pay  high  prices  for  gasoline  any  more 
than  any  other  citizen  does.  Still,  in 


fairness,  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  bear  In  mind  that  they  still 
have  more  fuel  available  to  them,  at  less 
cost,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  ought  to  get 
busy  with  exploration  for  more  sources 
of  domestic  petroleiun,  build  some  new- 
refineries,  and  stop  all  of  the  name 
calling.  Otherwise,  no  matter  what  laws 
Congress  passes,  or  what  regulations  the 
Federal  Government  imposes,  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  get  worse. 

We  ought  to  compare  our  situation, 
unpleasant  as  it  is,  with  that  of  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  world.  Then  we 
would  be  made  aware  of  a  fact  that 
many  people  are  forgetting — that  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  competition  is 
our  best  hope.  Indeed,  it  is  our  only 
hope. 

I  realize  that  it  is  popular  to  vote  to 
roll  back  prices.  But  I  say  we  must  look 
to  the  future.  Such  a  move  can  have  no 
other  result  than  a  further  reduction 
of  exploration  and  production  of  petro- 
leum, thus  further  delaying  the  hope  of 
an  adequate  supply  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

I  am  sure  I  will  be  criticized  for  these 
thoughts,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  Only  through  produc- 
tion and  competition  in  the  marketplace 
can  we  hope  to  enjoy  lower  prices  for 
the  goods  we  buy,  whether  they  be  gaso- 
line, food,  or  whatever.  We  cannot  im- 
prove upon  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  my  reasons  for  voting  to 
recommit  this  conference  report  and  if 
necessary,  against  final  passage  of  S. 
2589.  I  reach  these  decisions  only  after 
a  great  deal  of  serious  deliberation  be- 
cause, as  I  have  publicly  stated  on  several 
occasions,  this  bill  has  several  features 
that  are  essential  in  combating  our  cur- 
rent energy  dilemma. 

Illustrative  of  these  essential  provi- 
sions are  those  which  allow  limited  modi- 
fication of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  both 
stationary  and  mobile  sources,  prohibit 
discrimination  against  any  class  of  user 
of  petroleum  products,  protect  fran- 
chised  gasoline  dealers/ distributors  in 
their  business  relations  with  their  sup- 
pliers, and  give  the  executive  branch  the 
authority  to  deal  effectively  with  specific 
kinds  of  energy  shortages. 

As  essential,  as  vital  as  these  and  other 
provisions  are,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference version  of  this  bill  contains  a 
fatal  flaw.  That  fatal  flaw  is  a  provision 
to  put  a  ceiUng  on  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  which  is  irrational  and  self- 
defeating  when  examined  from  the  view- 
point of  trying  to  make  petroleum  prod- 
ucts meet  the  demand  for  those  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  dras- 
tically decrease  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil,  reducing  the  supply,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  lower  consumer 
prices,  increasing  demand.  That  com- 
bination of  effects  is  absolutely  wrong,  it 
defies  understanding  and  it  will  work  to 
the  detriment  to  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run. 

Another  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
It  does  not  fit  into  our  efforts  tt)  gain 


long-range  energy  independence.  This 
Nation,  represented  so  brilliantly  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  is  attempting  far  beyond  the 
normal  call  of  duty  to  lessen  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  achieve  a  durable 
and  lasting  peace  in  that  volatile  part  of 
the  world.  There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
a  legitimate  expected  benefit  from  those 
tortuous  negotiations  is  to  encourage  the 
Ufting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  in- 
crease the  availability  of  foreign  oil  for 
our  use  here  in  the  United  States.  1 

In  the  face  of  this  diplomatic  venture; 
Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  criminal  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  American  crude  at  one-half 
or  less  the  price  of  foreign  crude.  The 
price  ceiling  would  clearly  discriminate 
against  the  small  domestic  producer  who 
has  discovered  about  80  percent  of  new 
domestic  oil  in  recent  years  and  it  will 
put  those  domestic  producers  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage  in  relation  to  inter- 
national oil  giants  who  produce  or  own 
foreign  crude  and  bring  it  into  this  coun- 
try at  prices  which  are  totally  imcon- 
trolled.  The  comparative  result  is  that 
even  new  domestic  crude  would  have  a 
base  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel,  subject  to 
increase  for  certain  unspecified  cate- 
gories, while  foreign  crude  is  right  now 
bringing  up  to  $13  a  barrel.  This  situation 
is.  in  a  word,  ludicrous,  Mr.  President. 

I  feel  so  strong  on  the  discriminatory 
aspect  of  this  bm  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  separate  measure  to  exempt 
from  price  controls  all  cru<ie  oil  produced 
by  independent  domestic  producers. 

Additional  reasons  for  that  separate 
legislative  initiative  are  contained  in  my 
introductory  remarks  in  today's  Record. 

All  too  often,  Mr.  President,  we  in  Con- 
gress are  faced  with  issues  which  appear 
so  uncomplicated,  so  easy  and  so  bene- 
ficial on  the  surface.  But  when  the  sur- 
face is  drawn  away  and  the  imderlying 
complexities  revealed,  other  courses  of 
action  are  required.  By  then,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  difficult  to  pass  a  rational 
judgment  without  being  pasted  with 
some  ridiculous  label.  The  proponents 
of  this  bill  are  quick  to  point  out  its 
prospective  immediate  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. So  good,  so  far,  but  what  will 
consumers  do  when  domestic  production 
falls  and  higher  priced  foreign  crude,  as 
a  great  percentage  of  total  consumption, 
forces  the  price  back  up — a  movement  no 
(Hie  in  this  country  can  control  or  resist? 
What  w-ill  consumers  do,  Mr.  President, 
when  foreign  coimtries  on  the  least  whim 
or  caprice  decide  to  withhold  their  crude 
at  any  price?  Where  will  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  be  then?  Who  will  they  be 
pointing  to  as  the  culprit  and  how  will 
they  appease  the  indignant  anger  of  the 
consumers  whose  cause  they  now  so 
righteously  promote? 

A  look  beneath  the  surface  has  caused 
me  to  take  this  strong  stand  and  make 
this  strong  statement.  I  am  convinced 
the  path  I  have  chosen  is  correct.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly consider  the  points  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  discussing  sec- 
tion 106  on  February  7  with  the  floor 
manager  for  this  conference  report,  the 
use  of  new  technologies  and  coal  deriv- 
atives, such  as  synthetic  gas  and  oU  from 
coal  and  solvent  refined  coal,  were  de- 
termined  to   be   within  the   term    'by- 
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products"  of  coal,  as  that  term  Is  used 
with  respect  to  existing  facilities.  By  way 
of  further  clariflcatlon,  however.  It  wovdd 
seem  clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  all  such  products  or  deriv- 
atives from  coal  ere  included  witlaln  the 
broader  term  'coal"  as  used  in  section 
106.  since  that  section  seeks  to  make 
such  fuels  available  for  not  only  exist- 
ing facilities,  but  as  well  for  plants  now 
in  the  plannin:^  process.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
comment.  Since  the  pturiose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  stretoh  available  fuel  suppllas, 
it  was  obviously  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  term  "coal"  to  its 
most  narrow  definition.  This  wa-s  made 
explicitly  clear  with  regard  to  fuel  use 
in  existing  rlanta.  Yet  the  omission  of 
explicit  reference  to  coal  by-products  in 
the  discussion  of  plants  in  the  planning 
process  was  not  intended  to  imply  that 
they  should  be  excluded.  The  conferees 
Intended  that  both  coal  and  coal  by- 
products be  con-sldered  for  consumption 
by  powerplants  in  all  phases  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  petrochemical  feed- 
stock shortage  and  Its  serious  impact  on 
our  domestic  economy  should  this  short- 
age continue.  I  endorse  the  language  the 
conference  committee  has  included  in 
section  107(c)  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor to  exercise  whatever  authority  he  has 
to  alleviate  shortages  of  petrochemical 
feedstocks  and  report  back  to  Congress 
on  this  problem.  I  wo'Ud.  however,  ap- 
preciate the  clarificati  m  of  two  points. 

Although  petrocheml».al  feedstocks  are 
not  defined  in  section  107  or  in  the  eisso- 
clated  report  lan«\u«e,  a  good  definition 
of  petrochemical  feedstocks  does  appear 
In  the  report  language  in  section  115 — 
Exports.  I  presume  that  the  committee 
intends  this  definition  to  also  apply  to 
section  107(c>— is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  conference  committee's  definition  of 
the  term  "petrochemical  feedstocks"  is 
set  forth  as  follows  on  page  70  of  the 
conference  report: 

In  using  the  term  "petrochemical  feed- 
stocJcs"  the  Conunltte*  Intends  to  Identify 
the  basic  hydrocarbon  derivatives  of  crude 
oil  such  as  propane,  butane,  naphtha,  olefins 
such  as  ethylene  and  propylene,  aromatlcs 
such  aa  bensene,  tolaene  and  the  xylenee, 
extender  oil  uaed  la  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber, and  aromatic  oils  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  carbon  black. 

Although  this  definition  was  specifical- 
ly addressed  to  the  conference  substitute 
for  section  115,  it  does  reflect  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  throughout  the  report, 
including  section  107  (c>. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  language  of  section 
107 tc>  instructs  the  Administrator  to  ex- 
ercise any  authority  he  may  have  to  take 
steps  to  alleviate  shortages  of  feedstocks. 
Could  you  describe  what  some  of  these 
steps  might  be  and  do  they  include 
allocation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Allocation  is  one  of  the 
possible  actions  that  could  and  should 
be  considered.  The  Administrator  can 
take  feedstock  laxxluction  into  considera- 
tion in  the  assigning  crude  oil  alloca- 
tions and  adjusting  gasoline  production. 
He  can  also  allocate  certain  feedstocks 


themselves.  In  discussing  the  allocation 
of  "distillates,"  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1570.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  that  allocation  au- 
thority was  discussed  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  committee's  Intent,  however,  that 
this  term  also  reach  to  Include  naphtha  and 
benzene  so  as  to  reqtilre  the  allocation  of 
t:i06e  products  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plliili  the  objective  of  restoring  and  fostering 
competition  In  Uie  petrochemical  sector  of 
In-Justry.  In  this  respect  the  conference  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphacize  that,  U\  exnress- 
ing  con?re3fional  concern  with  fostering 
competition  in  the  petrochemical  industry, 
the  co.mmlttee  intends  to  also  identify 
petrochemical  feedstocit  needs  as  important 
end-uses  for  which  allocation  should  be 
made. 

Another  alternative  is  the  use  of  price 
incentive,  although  in  the  short  term  for 
the  hard-pressed  end  user  the  use  of  this 
tool  is  uncertain.  I  shiare  the  view  Uiat 
the  Administrator  may  well  need  fiutlier 
authority  in  this  area  and  ttiat  is  why  we 
have  included  the  requirement  that 
legislative  recommendations  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  ■Rlthin  3  days. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  will  vot€  for  this  energy  emer- 
gency legislation,  I  must  express  reserva- 
tions wiih  section  118  dealing  with  the 
imr)ort»tion  of  natural  gas.  This  pro- 
vision wa3  included  in  the  House  but  not 
the  Senate  version  of  the  legislation,  and 
I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  is 
included  in  the  conference  report. 

The  proposed  section  would  emix)wer 
the  President  to  authorize  shipments  of 
liquefied  natural  gas— LNG— to  the 
Uniled  States  from  a  foreign  country. 
Under  present  law,  only  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  authorized  to  isstie 
a  permit  for  such  imports.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  holds  hearings  on  the 
appUcation  to  determine  that  the  impor- 
tation is  in  the  pubUc  interest.  It  care- 
fully considers  supply  and  demand,  pric- 
ing, technical  feasibOity,  and  national 
security  impact.  But  it  must  also  examine 
an  environmental  impect  statement  and 
pay  particular  attention  to  Important 
safety  considerations.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Fedeial  Power  Commission  has  such  ex- 
pertise to  evaluate  appUcations.  It  seems 
foolish  and  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est to  invest  this  authority  in  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  drafted,  the  proposed  provision 
would  permit  short-term  LNG  Imports 
witliout  adherence  to  the  environmental 
impact  statement  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Nat- 
ural gas  is  clean  burning  and  an  environ- 
mentally desirable  fuel,  but  in  liquid  form 
It  is  an  extremely  hazardous  substance. 
To  allow  it  to  be  shipped,  even  in  small 
quantities,  into  congested  ports  near 
densely  populated  areas,  such  as  Staten 
Island  or  Boston  without  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  accident  prevention  measures, 
alternate  import  sites,  and  adequate,  safe 
storage  facilities  poses  a  threat  to  prop- 
erty and  citizens  in  that  region.  The 
hazards  are  present,  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  studying  their 
natiu-e  and  control.  The  committee  plans 
to  soon  hold  hearings  on  the  crucial 
safety  issues  involved  with  the  importa- 
tion of  liquefied  natural  gas,  but  now,  in 
light  of  the  dangers  involved,  such  im- 
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portation  applications  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  a  thorough  safety  assess- 
ment. 

Liquefied  natural  gas  is  natural  gai 
which  has  been  cooled  to  —260°  P.  and 
condensed  to  one  six-hundredths  of  its 
original  volume.  In  this  liquid  state,  it  is 
highly  flammable,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, explosive.  When  LNG  is  spilled 
on  water,  experimenters  have  found 
that  there  is  a  flameless  explosion  or 
"little  pops."  They  cannot  be  explained 
When  the  substance  is  spilled  on  polluted 
waters,  such  as  in  a  typical  port,  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  explosion.  LNG  expands 
geometrically  to  several  times  its  origi- 
nal volume  when  it  is  spilled  on  water 
and  a  vapor  cloud  Is  formed.  This  cloud 
can  travel  several  miles  downwind  and  it 
is  highly  flammable.  Nearby  ships  and 
communities  are  threatened.  It  would 
only  take  one  "emergency"  shipload  of 
LNG  to  cause  havoc,  and  yet  this  pro- 
posed provision  would  authorize  such  a 
shipment  without  any  safety  considera- 
tions. 

Shipment  by  shipment  is  a  particu- 
larly poor  choice  of  words  in  this  pro- 
posed section,  because  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  term  could  applv  to  a  senes 
of  shiploads.  In  fact,  an  entire  gasfleld 
could  possibly  be  contracted  for  wi»h  such 
rague  terminology.  Tht  Federal  Power 
Commission  interprets  this  proposal  to 
apply  only  to  short-term  Imports,  but 
even  this  Is  uncertain.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  long-term  controversial  LNG  im- 
portation applications  pending  before  the 
Commission  which  shoold  not  suddenly 
be  approved  by  Presidential  order. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Chair- 
man Nasslkas  expressing  the  Federal 
Po\ver  Commis-slon's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  provision.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  my  concern  for  the  safety  and 
lives  of  affected  citizens  should  this  pro- 
vLslon  be  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asfoUows: 

Pkderal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  10, 1974 
Hon.  V/KB.XEJS  O.  Macndsom, 
Chairman,    Committee   on    Commerce.    US 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mm.  Chaebman:  Ttils  is  in  resnonsc 
to  your  request  of  December  14,  1973,  for 
comments  on  Section  118  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act.  S.  2589  as  adopted  bv  the 
House  contained  that  provision;  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bUl  did  not. 

The  proposed  provision  would  add  a  new 
Section  9  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  which  would  cmoower  the 
President,  notwithstaudlnf  Section  3  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  717b)  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  to  authorize  ship- 
ments of  liquefied  natural  gas  (UTG)  to  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country.  This 
authority  would  not  apply  to  shipments  in 
transit  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  Act 
and  which  had  not  been  prevlotisly  author- 
ized. 

We  Interpret  the  proposal  as  a  grant  of 
LNG  import  jurisdiction  to  the  President 
concurrently  with  that  held  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  Section  3  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  Section  3  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  Issue  an  order  authorizing  im- 
portation (or  exportation)  unless,  after  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  it  finds  that  the  pro- 
posal will  not  be  consistent  with  the  public 
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interest.  In  passing  upon  import  applications 
the  Commission  considers  data  regarding  the 
economic  and  technical  reasonableness  of 
the  proposal  as  well  as  data  on  envlromnental 
Impact,  including  safety  considerations.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Commission  has  expertise  in 
exercising  such  Import  Jurisdiction,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  w^ould  be  expedient  to  have  the 
authority  to  grant  temporary  emergency  or- 
ders contemplated  by  the  proposal  vested  in 
the  Commission  rather  than  in  the  President. 

LNG  import  applications  filed  with  the 
Commission  involve  either  long-term  or 
short-term  contractual  commitments.  Long- 
term  Imports  are  characterized  by  20-  to  25- 
year  contracts  for  substantial  quantities  of 
LNG  (see  annexed  Table  I);  short-term  im- 
ports are  usually  for  one  or  two  shipments 
over  a  limited  period  of  time  (see  Table  II). 
WhUe  it  is  not  clear,  w©  assume  that  the 
proposal  is  Intended  to  cover  short-term  im- 
ports only.  The  Commission  would  favor  the 
procedure  proposed  regarding  single  cargoes 
of  short-term  shipments  but  would  oppose 
such  expedited  procedure  for  long-term  Im- 
ports. To  clarify  the  e\ident  piu'pose  of  the 
proposed  change  to  authorize  spot  shipments 
of  LNG  urgently  needed  to  maintain  ade- 
quate local  supplies,  we  recommend  that  the 
term  "shlpment-by-shlpment"  be  changed  to 
"shlpload-by-shlpload".  This  would  insure 
that  a  separate  public  interest  determination 
will  be  made  for  each  shipload  of  LNG  for 
consistency  with  the  energy  emergency  upon 
which  the  legislation  is  predicated. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  If  the  President  (or  the  Com- 
mission) exercises  the  authority  to  author- 
ize an  import  that  Commission  review  will 
not  be  necessary  under  Section  7  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  where  the  sale  or  transportation 
of  the  gas  for  resale  in  Interstate  commerce 
U  contemplated  or  facilities  for  such  service 
will  be  required.  Expedited  action  approving 
short-term  Imports  of  the  type  authorized  by 
the  proposed  legislation  could  be  effectively 
frustrated  if  the  public  convenience  and  nec- 
essity certification  procedures  and  standards 
are  applicable  to  the  gas  once  imported. 

Presumably,  as  drafted  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  intended  to  permit  the  authoriza- 
tion of  short-term  LNG  Imports  without  ad- 
herence to  any  applicable  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  requirements  of  the  Natlontil 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  In  order 
to  avoid  time  consuming  litigation,  we  be- 
lieve that  any  waiver  of  NEPA  requirements 
should  be  specified  In  the  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  administrative  steps  now 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  import  applications,  it  is 
evident  that  the  proposed  amendment  may 
have  an  expeditious  effect.  The  minimum 
time  required  for  the  processing  of  an  LNG 
Import  application  which  does  not  involve 
a  formal  hearing  is  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  necessity  for  a  public  hearing  can  add 
months  to  the  processing  required.  A  pro- 
cedure which  expedites  approval  of  spot  Im- 
ports should  Improve  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can gas  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
available  shipments  as  they  arise. 

In  the  event  the  emergency  power  is  given 
to  the  President,  we  suggest  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  In  making  a  finding  of  public 
interest  that  this  agency  should  be  con- 
sulted prior  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
granted  In  the  section.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend the  provision  be  revised  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "President"  the  words  "m 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mLsslon". 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas,  Chairman. 

THE  on.  PRICE  ROIiBACK :  LET'S  DO  IT  EIGHT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon    the    Senate    will    vote    on 


whether  to  send  the  Emergency  Energy 
bill  back  to  conference  for  a  second  time. 
At  issue  will  be  the  price  rollback  formula 
the  conferees  have  Inserted  in  place  of 
of  the  "windfall  profits"  provision  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill. 

There  may  be  strong  reasons  for 
adopting  the  conference  report,  as,  for 
example,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion provisions  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  the  energy  crisis.  But 
the  so-called  rollback  provision  is  not  as 
great  as  it  should  be. 

Today  the  United  States  produces  ap- 
proximately 9.2  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  a  day.  About  71  percent  of  that  oil  is 
flowing  from  fields  developed  prior  to 
1973  and  is  controlled  at  a  price  of  $5.25 
per  barrel.  The  remaimng  29  percent  is 
exempt  from  price  controls  on  various 
grounds  and  sells  for  about  $9.50  a  barrel. 
Only  about  one-third  of  this  exempt  oil 
is  "new" — from  fields  not  flowing  in  1972 
or  before. 

Under  the  conferees  formula,  the  price 
for  all  domestic  crude  would  be  nomi- 
nally set  at  $5.25  per  barrel.  But  the 
President  is  expressly  given  the  power  to 
raise  the  price  as  much  as  35  percent — 
for  a  maximum  ceiling  of  $7.09  per 
barrel. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  proposal 
tlierefore  is  to  impose  roughly  a  $2.41 
reduction  on  the  30  percent. which  is  not 
presently  controlled.  No  change  in  the 
price  of  the  other  70  percent  is  mandated. 
Indeed,  further  price  increases  on  this 
"old"  oil  totaling  nearly  $2,  or  5  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  consumer  level,  are  per- 
mitted. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  confer- 
ence approach  for  three  reasons.  First, 
the  plan  would  leave  intact  the  Presi- 
dents recent  decision  to  raise  the  price  of 
controlled  or  "old"  oil  by  $1  per  barrel— 
from  $4.25  to  $5.25.  Second,  the  admin- 
istration would  retain  the  right  to  further 
increase  the  price  of  old  oil  by  nearly  $2 
more.  And  third,  the  conference  formula 
would  result  in  only  small  savings  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Consumer  Energy  Act  of  1974 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  is  con- 
sidering this  week  and  will  shortly  report 
out  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  including  myself  offers  the  con- 
sumer a  sounder  and  better  thought  out 
policy.  It  would  roll  back  prices  to  the 
December  1  level  and  permit  a  rise  in 
prices  only  to  reflect  rising  costs  or  to  give 
incentives  to  independent  producers  and 
wildcatters.  It  would  not  permit  the  ma- 
jors to  reap  the  windfalls  possible  under 
this  bill. 

During  the  last  15  weeks,  consumer 
fuel  prices  have  increased  on  the  average 
approximately  10  cents  a  gaUon.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  propane  and  home 
heating  fuel,  consumers  have  paid  as 
much  as  200  to  300  percent  more  this 
year  than  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  profits  of  the 
major  oil  companies  have  gone  up  even 
more  rapidly  than  fuel  costs.  During  the 
first  9  months  of  last  year,  the  31  largest 
oil  companies  posted  a  47-percent  in- 
crease over  the  comparable  1972  period 
and  a  63 -percent  Increase  in  the  third 
quarter  alone.  For  the  largest  companies, 
the  results  v.-ere  even  more  dramatic: 


Exxon's  third-quarter  profits  were  up  81 
percent;  Gulf's,  91  percent.  Although  the 
final  1972  figures  for  all  companies  are 
not  yet  in,  one  company,  Gulf,  reported 
a  153-percent  increase  In  its  fourth- 
quarter  profits  and  a  full  year  profit 
rise  of  79  percent.  Exxc«i  posted  a  60- 
percent  overall  profit  increase  last  year. 

Although  the  majors  stress  that  asub- 
stantial  portior^  of  their  new  riches  come 
from  foreign  operations,  the  rising  price 
for  domestic  crude  has  been  a  significant 
factor.  In  1958,  domestic  crude  sold  for 
an  average  price  of  $3.09  a  barrel.  The 
price  of  crude  which  averaged  less  than 
$3  a  barrel  during  the  1960's  increased 
gradually  to  about  $3.40  in  late  1972.  On 
May  15,  1973,  the  administration  per- 
mitted a  35-cent  increase  in  the  then 
controlled  price  of  $3.90  per  barrel.  This 
new  $4.25  price  was  further  increased  by 
executive  fiat  to  $5.25  last  December. 

Thus,  under  the  Nixon  price  controls, 
crude  oil  went  up  36  percent  in  less  than 
a  year.  That  $1.35  increase  was  greater 
than  the  81-cent  rise  during  the  prior  15 
years. 

According  to  Ervin  Wolf,  chairman  of 
one  of  the  largest  exploration  compaiiies, 
and  other  industry  experts : 

Approximately  80  to  90  percent  of  all  the 
old  oil  which  was  recently  increased  $1  per 
barrel  Is  owned  by  the  major  oU  companies. 

He  estimates  that  the  dollar  Increase 
was  worth  approximately  $30  billion  to 
the  majors  on  their  existing  inventory  of 
crude  oil.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this 
oil  was  found  and  developed  years  ago. 
It  would  have  continued  to  be  produced 
without  any  increase  in  price. 

As  Senator  Johnston  of  Louisiana 
pointed  out  in  debate  on  February  7,  this 
dollar  increase  amounts  to  a  pure  wind- 
fall profit  to  the  major  oil  companies.  It 
was  granted  for  wells  which  were  devel- 
oped and  flowing  prior  to  1973.  For  these 
wells  there  is  no  exploration  or  develop- 
ment risk.  Those  costs  were  inc;uTed  10 
and  20  years  ago.  The  only  present  costs 
are  in  pumping  it  up  from  the  ground 
which  Business  Week  sets  at  $1.10  a 
barrel  and  many  other  experts  even 
lower.  The  rest  Is  pure  imadulterated 
profit — at  present  prices  more  than  $4  a 
barrel. 

As  Senator  Johnston  pointed  out.  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  old  oil  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  an  Incentive 
to  produce  new  oil.  And  in  a  colloquy 
with  him.  Senator  Jackson  admitted 
that  the  dollar  increase  was,  and  I  quote, 
"clear  windfall." 

And  so  I  ask  with  Senator  Johnston: 

Why  not  roll  back  the  price  of  old  oil — 
which  represents  approximately  70  percent 
of  domestic  crude — to  its  December  price  of 
$4.25  and  eliminate  the  $1  per  barrel  wind- 
fall that  -vas  allowe<'  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  really  a  viable  Incentive  to  produce 
more  oil? 

My  second  objection  follows  logically 
from  the  first.  If,  as  Senator  Jackson  has 
said,  the  dollar  increase  on  old  oil  was 
"clear  windfall"  why  should  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  specific  authority  to  grant 
nearly  $2  of  future  increases? 

The  conference  report  says  that  it  ex- 
pects this  new  authority  to  be  used  only 
with  respect  to  newly  produced  crude 
and    oil    extracted    through    expensive 
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technology  such  as  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery.  But  the  same  could  have 
been  said  before  the  December  price 
Increase. 

Moreover,  the  administration  has  an- 
novjic?d  plans  to  gradually  increase  the 
price  of  crude  to  $7  per  barrel  over  the 
next  3  years  In  connection  with  Its 
so-crUed  windfall  profits  excise  tax.  As 
Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  testified  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
February  4: 

A  tax  w-hlch  bltea  hard  on  Immediate  price 
increases  (but  would)  not  Interfere  with  the 
production  of  needed  oil  supplies  If  It  grad- 
ually phases  out  so  that  after  three  ^ars 
there  would  be  no  tax  on  oU  prices  at  around 
$7  or  less  per  barrel,  (emphaiis  suppUcd). 

Under  the  mechanics  of  the  plan  the 
Secretary  described,  the  base  not  sub- 
ject to  tiie  proposed  tax  would  be  in- 
creased by  80  cents  a  year  for  a  non- 
taxed  price  of  $7.15  In  3  years.  His 
precise  calculations  furnish  a  good 
benchmark  against  •wWch  to  judge  the 
adminlstratloo'B  intentions  regarding 
oil  price  control  policies. 

In  the  face  of  tJiose  statements,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  conference  can  be  so 
sanguine  about  future  increases  in  old 
oil  prices. 

The  third  question  Is  how  much  the 
proposed  limited  price  rollback  would 
save  the  consumer.  Senators  Jackson  has 
estimated  that  it  would  reduce  consumer 
prices  by  4  cents  a  gallon  or  more  and 
save  the  consumer  upwards  of  $4  bil- 
lion. Yet  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
expert  witnesses  before  the  Interior 
Committee  just  2  weeks  apo  was  that 
a  25-percent  decrease  in  the  price  of 
uncontrolled  oil— roughly  equivalent  to 
proposed  formula — would  save  the  con- 
sumer perhaps  1  cent  a  gallon. 

The  administration  estimated  that  the 
December  dollar  increase  on  71  percent 
of  domestic  production  would  increase 
fuel  prices  by  2.5  cents  per  gallon  and 
cost  the  consumer  approximately  $2.5 
billioa  a  year.  On  that  basis  a  $2.41  re- 
duction on  29  percent  would  save  the 
consumer  about  $2  J  billion  which  works 
out  to  about  2.3  cents  per  gallon. 

Bat  under  the  price  control  regula- 
tions, the  fuel  presently  being  consxuned 
Is  priced  based  cm  the  average  cost  of 
crude  oil  In  the  refiner's  Inventory  at 
the  time  the  fuel  was  refined.  In  general, 
fuel  consmned  today  is  based  on  crude 
refined  30  days  ago  or  more.  In  many 
cases  that  crude  was  purchased  weeks  or 
months  before  at  substantially  lower 
prices,  fixpensive  Arabian  crude,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  45  days  Just  to  be  shipped 
In  tankers  to  the  United  States. 

Since  uncontrolled  cnide  sold  for  less 
than  $7  «0  days  ago  and  about  $8.25  30 
days  ago,  the  effect  of  the  conference 
proposal  would  be  at  best  to  stabilize 
fuel  costs  at  their  present  levels.  In  some 
cases,  costs  will  continue  to  increase  be- 
cause of  tbe  falfher  cost  of  foreign  crude. 
In  others.  It  will  decrease  because  of 
greater  stobUlty  In  foreign  prices.  This 
would  depend  on  the  source  of  ofl  for 
individual  rompanies  contacted  for 
weeks  and  months  ngo  and  explains  why 
Exxon  reeentlr  nlaed  Its  price  on  the 
same   day   that   Amoco   announced   a 


I  point  this  out,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  that  the  public  may 
again  be  disappointed  with  the  Con- 
gress whoi  the  promised  price  reduc- 
tion fails  to  materialize,  or  is  less  than 
expected,  in  the  event  the  conference  re- 
port is  adopted. 

The  better  alternative— Is: 

First,  to  roll  back  the  $1  windfall  on 
old  oil  the  President  granted  last  Decem- 
ber; I 

Second,  to  set  a  pride  for  bona  fide  new 
oil  and  stripper  well  production  at  a  level 
which  will  insure  expanded  production 
and  protect  the  consumer  from  price 
gouging; 

Third,  to  remove  from  the  administra- 
tion the  authority  to  increase  the  price 
for  old  oil; 

Fourth,  to  carefully  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  price  for  new 
and  stripper  oil  can  be  increased,  subject 
to  congressional  cxjncurrence; 

Fifth,  to  aboli.sh  the  administration's 
so-called  release  program  \mder  which 
old  oil  ts  exempted  from  price  controls; 

Sixth,  to  repeal  the  oongressionally  im- 
posed exemption  for  stripper  wells  from 
price  controls  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  mistake  by  the 
administration  as  well  as  the  conference 
committee;  and 

Seventh,  to  require  these  cost  savings 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Most  of  these  proposals  are  clear  from 
what  I  hsve  said  regarding  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  price  for  new  oil  adopted  in  the 
Magnuson  bill  is  about  $7  per  barrel. 
That  is  the  price  the  administration  and 
the  Industry  originally  said  was  adequate 
to  provide  a  sufficient  Incentive  for  the 
development  of  new  sources  such  as  oil 
shale  and  finance  new  expensive  recovery 
techniques  and  deep  wells.  Predictably 
enough  their  estimates  have  drifted  up- 
ward ^^ith  the  price. 

I  am  not  suggesting  an  absolute  limit 
of  $7  for  new  oil.  What  I  am  suggesting 
Is  a  present  $7  price  which  could  be  ad- 
justed upv.ard  if  the  President  showed 
proper  reasons  for  doing  so  and  the  Con- 
gress concurred. 

So  far  as  released  oil  is  concerned.  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  It.  Under  cur- 
rent price  control  program,  the  admin- 
istration in  effect  permits  one  barrel  of 
old  oil  to  be  decontrolled  for  each  new 
barrel  of  oil  produced  from  an  existing 
field.  It  seems  to  me  that  todays  present 
high  prices  Jor  new  oil,  even  if  they  were 
rolled  back  to  the  $7  level,  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  producing  the  new  oil. 
There  is  no  justification  now  for  adding 
a  "bonus  barrel." 

These  seven  steps  would  permit  us  to 
return  to  the  consumer  price  levels  which 
prevailed  last  December  plus  the  in- 
creased costs  of  foreign  crude  since  then. 
Today  we  Import  nearly  40  percent  of  our 
crude  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
win  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the 
world  price  for  oil.  Recent  statements  by 
Mr.  Yamanl  of  Saudi  Ambia  and  other 
spoke.<!nien  of  oil  exporting  nations  to 
the  effect  that  the  present  price  risks  a 
wDridwlde  depression  offer  some  hope 
that  this  will  be  done.  IT  thlo  is  done,  con- 
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sumers  will  benefit  not  only  from  lower 
foreign  crude  prices  but  less  pressure  on 
domestic  prices  as  well. 

But  wlaile  we  wish  the  Secretai-y  well 
in  his  travels,  let  us  at  least  liold  dov.Ti 
oil  profiteering  at  home  in  a  rational 
way.  We  may  not  yet  have  the  ability  to 
affect  foreign  prices,  but  we  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  restrain  domestic  prices. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
sti-ess  tliat  I  believe  that  the  conference 
has  found  the  right  idea  for  dealing  with 
the  oil  price — profits  problem.  We  should 
roll  back  oil  prices — the  question  Is  wliich 
oil  and  how  far. 

Ptirther,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  that  the  Congress  does  not  put 
itself  in  tlie  position  of  promising  the 
consumer  a  greater  rollback  tiian  the 
bill  delivers. 

Although  I  regret  that  the  price  roU- 
back  in  the  conference  report  is  not 
greater  than  it  is,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
for  this  measure  and  against  recommit- 
tms  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  probablj' 
the  be3t  bill  we  have  anj'  chance  of  get- 
ting sigxied  into  law  this  time.  Perhaps 
we  can  do  better  at  a  later  date 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
few  moments,  I  shaU  vote  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2589.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  aboe^ 
this  bill  for  several  months  now.  It  has 
come  to  be  viewed  by  many  people  as  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  solution  to  our 
energy  crisis,  and  the  President  has 
caUed  for  its  enactment.  Why.  then  rh?:'] 
I  vote  to  send  it  back  to  conference  and 
why  do  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise? 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  should  pass  If  It  could  meet  sev- 
eral tests.  It  should  pass  if  it  represented 
a  real  solution  to  our  energy  problem. 
It  should  pass  if  It  provided  the  Pi-esident 
with  authority  which  he  needed  in- 
stantly, which  was  not  available  to  him 
now.  and  which  could  not  be  provided  in 
any  other  way.  And,  if  those  conditions 
are  met  it  sliouid  pass  even  if  it  meant 
that  certain  States — even  if  it  meant 
that  New  Mexico — might  be  harmed.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  it  should  pass 
because  the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation, 
of  all  the  50  States,  demanded  it.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  this  bill  cannot 
pass  those  tests.  I  think  the  debate  of 
the  past  4  or  5  legislative  daj-s  has 
shown  tliat.  I  think  the  Information  we 
have  received  In  our  offices  and  the  In- 
fonnatlcn  we  have  seen  for  ourselves  as 
we  have  sur\'lved  this  crl'ls  thuo  far  h?.vs 
sho^Ti  that.  Moreover,  tifcie  bill  would,  in 
fact,  hurt  many  States,  my  own  included. 
That  being  so,  I  conclude  that  this  bill 
should  go  back  to  conference  for  revision. 

The  first  test  I  spoke  of  concerned  the 
Nation.  Was  there  in  this  report  a  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  crisis?  I  think  not.  This 
bill  does  provide  a  price  rollback,  and  it 
Is  estimated  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  we 
might  expect  to  spend  1.6  cents  to  4 
cents  per  gallon  less  than  we  would 
otherwise.  Now  that  Is  a  worthy  objective, 
but  what  are  Its  costs?  Its  costs.  I  fear, 
are  a  higher  price  for  gasoline  In  another 
year  or  so.  Why  would  that  be?  It  would 
be  because  no  one  is  golag  to  go  out  and 
risk  his  capital  to  drill  an  oU  well  which, 
even  if  It  is  successful,  Is  going  to  pro- 
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vide  him  witli  a  return  of  only  1  or  2 
percent  on  his  investment.  It  would  make 
more  sense  for  someone  to  put  his  money 
in  the  bank  than  it  would  to  drill  an  oil 
well  under  such  circumstances,  and 
money  in  the  bank  is  not  going  to  provide 
us  with  the  petroleum  which  we  will  need. 

l\Tr.  President,  the  sn-iall  independent 
oil  producers  in  my  State  are  ready  to 
begin  drilling  again.  There  has  been  a 
long  decline— a  decline  at  a  time  of  a 
shortage— in  the  amount  of  oil  which  has 
been  produced  in  our  State.  Between  1970 
and  1973  alone,  oil  production  in  New 
Mexico  declined  18  percent  from  118,- 
412,374  ban-els  to  100,785,080  barrels.  The 
independent  oil  people  are  anxious  to  re- 
verse that  trend,  but  they  tell  mc  that 
their  efforts  will  fail  if  they  are  forced 
to  accept  a  price  of  $5.25,  or  $4. CI  as 
would  be  the  case  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  New  Mexico.  They  say  they  will 
not  risk  their  money  if  there  is  no  chance 
at  all  of  possibly  earning  more  than  1.5 
percent.  If  we  produce  less  oil  instead  of 
more,  tlie  price  is  sui-ely  going  to  go  up. 

One  of  our  great  national  goals  today 
is  independence  in  our  fuel  supply,  and 
part  of  that  independence  in  fuel  supply 
Is  independence  in  oil.  We  can  produce 
more  oil  here,  but  if  there  is  a  price  roll- 
back in  the  name  of  saving  1.6  to  4  cents 
a  gallon,  we  are  not  going  to  produce 
more,  we  are  going  to  produce  less.  The 
demand  for  the  oU  will  not  change.  It 
will  still  be  there,  and  it  will  be  met.  It 
will  be  met,  however,  with  foreign  oil  at 
a  price  which  we  will  have  no  way  under 
heaven  of  controlling.  The  foreign  price 
now  ranges  around  $12.15  a  barrel.  Some 
oil  has  sold  for  $20  a  barrel.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  pay  $10.35  a  barrel  for  American 
producers  to  produce  American  oil  than 
it  is  to  pay  higher  prices  to  Arab  coim- 
tjies.  In  one  case  we  are  buying  our  eco- 
nomic freedom;  in  the  other  case,  we  are 
paying  someone  to  take  us  and  hold  us 
for  ransom. 

The  second  test  was  whether  this  con- 
ference report  provided  to  the  President 
any  authority  which  he  needed  instantly 
and  which  could  not  be  provided  to  him 
any  other  way.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  also  no.  The  President  lias  a  bat- 
tery of  laws  which  he  can  employ  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  He  has  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  and  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
He  and  Mr.  William  Simon  have  already 
used  the  authorities  contained  in  these 
acts  to  good  purpose.  They  have  not  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  additional  authority,  and,  imless 
there  is,  I  do  not  think  the  Ccmgress 
should  give  it  to  them.  We  have  spent  a 
whole  year  trying  to  regain  some  congres- 
sional authority  that  previous  Congress 
let  slip  away  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
We  had  to  fight  very  hard  to  pass  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  we  are  still  fighting 
to  give  the  Senate  the  right  to  pass  on 
the  confii-mation  of  the  Director  of  tlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Does 
it  make  sense  to  say  that  we  will  take 
back  the  war  making  power  and  the 
rower  to  control  the  budget  and  yet  give 
away  the  power  to  de^l  with  the  energj- 
cii  Js?  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does. 

Some  Senator  may  say  to  mc,  "But 
what  if  an  emergency  arises?  What  if 


tiie  President  decides  that  he  needs  the 
authority  to  ration  gasoline?"  My  answer 
to  tiiat  Senator  is,  if  the  President  has  a 
special  request  for  special  authority,  let 
him  submit  it  to  tlie  Congress.  I  beheve 
tliat  the  Congress  will  honor  tiie  request. 
I  beheve  that  on  a  piece  by  piece  basis 
the  Congress  will  act  very  quickly  to  give 
him  the  auUiority  which  he  honestly 
needs.  Just  think  back  to  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December.  Dur- 
ing tliat  period  the  President  asked  for 
Eix  pieces  of  energy  legislation  and  we 
gave  it  to  him.  Some  of  that  legislation 
we  passed  m  record  time,  and  I  am  con- 
fident tiiat  in  the  face  of  emergency  we 
would  pass  it  again  or  pa.ss  similar  legis- 
lation with  just  as  much  haste. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  said  that  if  the 
bill  could  pass  the  two  tests  I  have  men- 
tioned then  the  Senate  should  pass  it 
even  if  it  meant  that  certain  States  were 
going  to  be  harmed.  The  bill  does  not 
pass  the  tests,  but  it  does  hurt  my  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  it  hmts  many  other 
States  as  well.  That  being  so,  I  think  it 
is  mandator^'  that  we  return  tins  confer- 
ence report  for  further  revision. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  a  little  about 
what  this  bill  means  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  We  are  an  oil  producing  State. 
We  are  also  a  very  poor  State.  For  us,  the 
oil  which  comes  out  of  the  groimd  is  a 
special  blessing  because  we  tax  it  rather 
heavily  and  we  use  the  revenues  from 
those  taxes  to  run  our  school  system.  In 
1973,  we  collected  $45.5  million  worth  of 
State  royalty,  school,  severance,  conser- 
vation, and  ad  valorem  taxes  from  the  oil 
companies.  In  1974,  we  are  going  to  col- 
lect at  least  $72.3  million  from  them  if 
the  price  of  oil  on  the  average  settles 
down  at  about  $7  per  barrel.  If  we  roll 
the  price  back  to  $5.25  per  barrel,  how- 
ever, we  are  going  to  collect  only  $52.1 
million.  If  we  roll  these  prices  back,  we 
are  going  to  have  $20  million  less  to  run 
the  schools  in  New  Mexico  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  our  pr(«)erty  taxes. 
A  home  owner  in  Albuquerque  who  now 
pays  $250  per  year  on  a  three  bedroom 
house  is  going  to  have  to  pay  $600  or 
$700.  I  do  not  think  he  is  going  to  find 
it  much  of  a  bargain  to  be  able  to  pay  2 
or  3  or  4  cents  less  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line while  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  pay 
$200  or  $300  or  $400  more  in  real  estate 
taxes.  That,  In  a  nutshell,  is  wliy  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  returned  to 
conference. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  a  few 
other  reasons  as  well  which  I  want  to 
touch  on  only  briefly.  Just  this  past  week- 
end, we  received  a  report  from  the  Amer- 
ican miblic  Health  Association  which 
states  that  if  we  proceed  with  plans  to 
convert  power  plants  from  oil  to  coal, 
we  are  going  to  have  an  increase  in 
heart  attacks  in  this  country.  We  are  go- 
ing to  see  500  people  die  each  year  who 
would  otherwise  have  survived.  We  are 
also  going  to  see  almost  17,000  children 
suffer  serious  respiratory  attacks  which 
will  require  medication.  I  think  that  the 
conference  should  take  this  report  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  today,  on 
February  19,  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  was  in  November  when  tlie  en- 
crg>-  crisis  was  new  and  wlien  this  legis- 


lation first  came  before  the  Senate.  A% 
that  time  no  one  knew  how  serious  the 
cri.si.s  v--ould  be.  No  one  knew  whether  we 
would  have  a  severe  or  a  light  winter, 
No  one  knew  how  long  the  embargo 
might  last.  To  some  extent,  we  have 
learned  since  that  time  to  live  with  this 
crisis.  We  have  learned,  at  least,  that  the 
passage  or  the  failure  of  this  bill  today 
is  not  going  to  worsen  or  lessen  the  crisis: 
That  being  so.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
be  doing  a  disservice  to  tlie  country  if  it 
pusiied  forward  and  failed  to  return  tliis 
bill  to  conference.  I  think  we  have  an 
oblig'atiori  to  the  country  to  proceed  ex 
peditiously  but  also  thoughtfully. 

I  urge  a  recommittal  of  the  confer 
cnc?  report. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again,  for  the  thii-d  time,  in  opposition 
to  the  emergency  energy  lepislaticn  con- 
ference rejxjrt.  Wc  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  sre  talking  here,  net  of  the  "out-. 
ragcous"  profits  cf  the  international  oil 
companies,  which  have  made  those 
profits  largely  oversea.s;  we  are  talking 
about  the  economics  of  domestic  energr; 
and  about  seeing  that  we  solve  our  en- 
ergy problems. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asked  to  approve  emergency  energy  legis-i 
lation  that  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee.  Once 
again,  we  are  confronted  with  legislation 
that  not  only  vests  an  improvident  de- 
gree of  authority  in  the  Executive  but 
will  have  the  clinical  effect  of  compound- 
ing our  energy  shortages  rather  than 
moving  in  the  direction  of  emancipating 
us  from  an  excessive  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  This  legislation  will  provide  the 
Executive  with  authority  for  spreading 
the  current  misery  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner. It  will  do  no  one  thing  to  relieve 
us  of  that  misery  by  encouraging  the  dis- 
covery or  production  of  a  single  addi- 
tional barrel  of  oil.  On  the  contrary,  the 
provisions  euphemistically  described  as 
"prohibition  on  inequitable  prices"  will 
force  the  shutdown  of  marginal  produc- 
tion while  postponing  indefinitely  plans 
for  extending  tlie  productivity  of  deplet- 
ing fields.  It  will  also  disqualify  from  ex- 
ploration the  hsu-der,  higher  bulk  pros- 
pects whose  energy  cannot  be  justified 
at  the  price  levels  mandated  in  the  bill 
under  consideraticai.  We  should  have 
learned  from  our  experience  with  price 
controls  that  we  cannot  legislate  people 
into  producing  goods  at  a  loss. 

It  was  once  the  proud  boast  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  it  was  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body.  The  steamroller  at- 
mosphere that  attended  the  adoption  of 
the  price  rollback  provisions  demon- 
strates how  far  the  Senate  has  wandered 
from  the  days  when  it  could  claim  to 
have  biised  its  legislation  on  a  rational 
rather  from  an  emoticmal  examination 
of  our  national  needs.  We  make  a  mock- 
ery at  tbe  hearing  process  when  we  sum- 
mon expert  witnesses  from  across  the 
Nation  apparently  more  lor  purposes  of 
appearance  than  for  aivy  serious  desire  of 
informing  ourselves  about  the  usues  be- 
fore casting  legislation  in  concrete.  What 
is  absolutely  clear  from  the  record  is  that 
the  princiiMl  sponsors  of  toe  price  roll- 
back had  reached  their  conchisions  be- 
fore  hearing   tbe   witnesses;    and    that 
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t}iore  was  no  Intention  to  allow  time  for 
their    testimony   to    be   examined    and 

weighed. 

That  I  do  not  exaggerate  Is  clear 
from  the  statements  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  at  the 
br-'ginning  of  the  first  and  second  davs 
of  hearings.  At  the  opening  of  the  first, 
a.:d  before  hearing  any  of  the  evnldence 
noni  any  of  these  witnesses,  the  distin- 
eui.shed  chairman  stated : 

By  all  evidence  we  have  seen  Americana 
are  paying  unconscionable  and  unnecessarily 
high  prices  for  essential  petroleum  products. 
Price  Increases  which  result  in  enormous 
profit  gains  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
t'  e.xploltatlon  of  the  American  people.  This 
e.xploliatlon  must  be  stopped.  A  rollback  of 
petroleum  prices  U  more  reasonable  and  rea- 
listic levels  is  absolutely  essential.  That  is  the 
snbject  of  these  hearings  today. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der why  the  di'-tinguished  chairman  did 
not  show  this  same  compassion  for 
American  con.sumers  who  have  seen  the 
price  of  wheat  rise  by  more  than  100 
percent  and  com  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent, keeping  in  mind  that  food  consti- 
tutes more  than  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  average  family's  budget  as  op- 
posed to  6  or  7  percent  for  energy. 

The  following  day,  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 1,  the  chairman  announced: 

Before  hearing  from  our  witnesses  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  on 
Monday,  at  ten  a.m.  [I.e.,  In  three  days  time]. 
Chairman  Staggers  and  I  will  reconvene  the 
Con.:erence  on  S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency BUI.  At  that  time,  we  will  urge  our 
fellow  conferees  to  consider  Including  in  the 
bUl  a  price  roll-back  and  price  ceUlng  pro- 
vision for  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products. 

During  the  third  day  of  hearings,  on 
Saturday.  February  2— just  2  days  be- 
fore the  conferees  reconvened — a  panel 
of  petroleimi  economists  drawn  both 
from  the  academic  and  petroleum  com- 
munities took  the  stand.  It  was  their 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  problem  of 
pricing  was  so  complex,  the  dangers  to 
the  consumer  in  making  wrong  decisions 
so  large,  that  it  would  be  irresponsible — 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  irresponsible — 
to  proceed  with  any  provision  for  the 
roU  back  of  prices  without  the  most 
careful  marshaling  of  the  facts  and  a 
most  serious  analysis  of  the  potential 
consequences.  Unfortunately,  no  more 
than  2  of  the  21  conferees  were  on  hand 
to  hear  this  testimony. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  even  if  the 
price  of  all  uncontrolled  crude  oil — that 
is,  stripper  and  "new"  oU— were  to  be 
roUed  back  to  a  price  of  zero,  the  net 
effect  to  the  motorist  would  be  a  saving 
of  no  more  than  5  cents  per  gaUon  of 
gasoline.  On  the  other  hand,  to  hold 
prices  below  optimum  levels  would  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  that  massive 
investment  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ent,  in  gas  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion, and  in  the  recovery  of  oil  from 
shales  that  alone  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  stated  goal  of  a  reasonable 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  by  the  mld- 
1980  s;  an  Investment  that  would  aver- 
age more  than  $60  million  during  each 
of  the  next  11  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  see  the  logic 
that  on  the  one  hand  Insists  that  we 
must  lift  price  restraints  from  agricul- 


tural products  so  that  farmers  will  have 
the  incentive  to  increase  supplies  to  meet 
demand,  while  on  the  other  hand  insist- 
ing that  the  way  to  meet  our  domestic 
energy  needs  is  to  clamp  a  price  lid  that 
will  discourage  the  search  for  new  oil 
and  the  production  of  marginal  fields  on 
which  v.e  currently  depend  for  so  large 
a  percentage  of  our  domestic  production. 
The  fact  that  13  percent  of  our  current 
oil  comes  from  wells  averaging  four  bar- 
rels per  day  should  be  warning  enough 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  economics 
of  producing  oU  of  the  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer of  this  attempt  to  save  him  2  or  3 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
The  effect  will  be  either  to  require  our 
motorists  to  cut  back  still  further  on 
their  consumption  of  gnsoline  or  to  re- 
quire them  to  pay  the  far  higher  prices 
commanded  by  imported  petroleum. 

Mr.  President.  I  sliall  not  vote  to  adopt 
legislation  that  can  only  intensify  the 
energy  crisis,  legislation  that  can  only  be 
described  as  constituting  a  fraud  on  the 
consumer  who  would  rather  pay  2  or  3 
cents  more  per  gallon  for  assured  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  than  spend  endless 
hours  in  line  for  a  gallon  or  two  at 
present  prices.  I  urge  the  American  pub- 
lic to  hold  accountable  for  future  short- 
ages those  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  responsible  for  so  shortsighted  an 
approach  to  meeting  our  greatest  do- 
mestic needs,  namely  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial self-sufficiency  in  energy. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  bad  enough  that 
the  current  legislation  will  compound  the 
energy  crisis  by  virtue  of  the  price  con- 
trols that  have  been  introduced  In  con- 
ference. The  bill,  however,  was  alrc.dy 
unacceptable  as  originally  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

As  the  ACLU  has  pointed  out.  the 
act  delegated  to  the  Executive  plenary 
powers  to  intrude  into  every  sector  of  the 
economy,  every  facet  of  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs  in  a  manner  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  emergency.  Elementary 
safeguards  were  scrapped,  and  In  area 
after  area  the  Congress  abdicated  ele- 
mentary responsibilities  while  passing 
the  buck  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  either  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  or  the  need  to 
assign  necessary  powers  to  cope  with  it. 
These  powers,  however,  should  be  defined 
as  narrowly  as  possible;  and  where  It  is 
possible  to  insist  on  anpropriate  hear- 
ings and  review  without  needlessly 
handicapping  the  ability  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  act,  those  safeguards  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  both 
the  short  and  the  long  term  needs  of  the 
American  consumer  will  best  be  served 
if  we  admit  that  we  have  allowed  the 
current  bill  to  grow  out  of  all  control, 
and  return  to  the  drawing  board.  We 
could  then  reconsti-uct  a  taut,  prudent 
assignment  of  responsibility  that  will 
not  only  delegate  only  those  powers  es- 
sential to  the  job  of  seeing  that  our 
shortages  are  equitably  shared,  but  we 
can  report  out  legislation  that  will  allow 
our  energy  industry  the  freedom  to  go  to 
work  and  develop  the  new  resources  that 
alone  will  liberate  us  from  the  current 
emergency. 
I  urge  the  American  public  to  hold  ac 
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countable  for  future  shortages  those 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  so  shortsighted  an  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  greatest  domestic 
need,  namely,  the  need  for  substantial 
self-sufficiency  of  energy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  if  this  body  today  could  roll  back 
prices,  that  is,  roll  back  inflation,  it 
would  have  done  it  a  long  time  ago.  We 
would  have  done  away  with  inflation  a 
number  of  years  ago  if  we  had  the  magic 
to  do  that. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  we  have  four 
policy  options  to  pursue. 

One  is  Incentives,  which  Is  what  we 
have  been  doing.  That  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. 

The  second  is  taxation.  That  is  what. 
I  think,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
was  confusing  with  the  free  market.  Tax- 
ation depresses  the  money  available  and 
gives  the  Government  money.  However. 
it  does  not  add  to  the  supply  available! 
The  third  is  rationing.  Rationing  dis- 
tributes a  product  but  does  nothing  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  last  Is  to  reduce  prices.  The  money 
then  does  not  go  into  Government,  but 
goes  to  increase  the  supplies  and  affords 
money  with  which  to  dig  wells,  and 
lay  pipe  and  do  other  things. 
There  is  no  magic  involved. 
We  can  take  our  choice.  The  capital 
can  come  from  the  consumers.  They  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  products.  If  that 
does  not  happen,  and  we  want  to  solve 
the  problem,  we  can  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  suggested  do- 
ing in  Alaska.  That  is.  we  can  have  the 
Government  drill  for  oU.  Then  we  will 
have  the  people  of  this  country  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  refining  and  the  pipe  and 
the  drilling.  The  person  who  pays  is  the 
taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  and  the  con- 
sumer are  the  same  person. 

We  can  take  our  choice  as  to  what 
system  we  want  to  emplqy  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining' 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  contains  some  of  the 
basic  authorities  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  energy 
scarcity  and  fuel  shortages  in  America. 
It  would  establish  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  as  a  separate  government 
agency.  It  provides  the  basis  for  putting 
rationing  into  effect  If  necessary.  It  deals 
with  allocations,  unemplojmient  assist- 
ance, environmental  regulations  and  a 
number  of  other  important  features  of 
our  framework  for  dealing  with  energy- 
related  questions. 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  passed  the 
Senate  on  November  19. 1973.  On  Decem- 
ber 17  it  was  approved  by  the  House. 
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Since  then,  a  House-Senate  conference 
report  has  come  before  the  Senate  in  two 
different  forms,  and  the  bill  has  still  not 
been  sent  to  the  Piesident  for  signature. 

SECTION    110 

But  the  story  of  this  bill  is  not  only 
that  it  has  failed  to  become  law.  The  full 
story  involves  the  attitudes  and  tactics 
of  some  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who — given  the  choice  between  the  public 
interest  and  political  opportunism — have 
r^ieatedly  set  their  own  narrow  ambi- 
tions above  the  country's  interest  of  hav- 
ing a  sound  national  energy  policy.  And 
to  understand  this  point  we  need  look 
no  further  than  section  110  of  the  bill. 

Section  110  did  not  exist  when  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  November.  At  that  time  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  Senate  supported 
enactment  of  a  basic,  straightforward 
biU  to  provide  needed  statutory  tools 
for  handling  the  energy  crisis.  Tlie  vote 
of  78  to  6  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
serious  bipartisan  attitude  that  pre- 
vailed then. 

But  when  the  bill  went  to  the  House, 
a  successful  effort  was  made  to  turn  it 
Into  an  emotional  and  empty  play  on 
the  concerns  held  by  many  Americans 
over  possible  windfall  profits  to  the 
energy  industry'  as  a  result  of  the  fuel 
crisis. 

IXCrriMATE  PUBLIC  CONCERN 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe 
the  concern  over  windfall  profits  is 
proper  and  legitimate.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, excuse  or  justification  for  any  in- 
dustry, business  or  corporation  to  get 
rich  on  the  sacrifices  and  hardship  the 
energy  situation  imposes  on  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  public  has  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  protected  from 
profiteering,  price  gouging,  or  any  other 
unfairness.  If  sacrifices  are  called  for, 
then  equality  and  basic  justice  must  be 
guaranteed.  This  is  the  American  way, 
and  In  this  sense  the  energy  crisis  is 
no  different  from  World  War  U  or  any 
other  great  challenge  to  our  abilities 
and  resources. 

srrpPORT  roR  excess  PBOFrrs  tax 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  already  spoken  out 
in  support  of  a  technically  sound  and 
administratively  effective  means  of  tax- 
ing excess  profits,  with  a  plowback 
provision  to  encourage  greater  efforts 
toward  increasing  energy  supplies.  Hear- 
ings have  already  begun,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  write  a 
bill  which  is  effective  in  providing  this 
necessary  protection  while  contributing 
to  the  overall  energy  effort  at  the  same 
time.  Any  such  measm-e  must  be  MVTitten 
so  it  assures  more  energy  for  America 
not  less. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between 
identifying  a  broad  public  concern  and 
doing  something  responsible  and  effec- 
tive to  deal  with  it.  And  the  case  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  windfall  profits 
issue,  so  far,  shows  how  great  that  gap 
can  be. 

kast  fostcss 

With  much  publicity  and  pious  rhetoric 
section  110  was  unveiled  in  the  House  as 
the  great  cure-aU  for  this  problem.  Its 
supiJorters  went  on  television  to  proclaim 


how  it  would  protect  the  average  citizen, 
hold  the  corporate  giants  in  check  and 
provide  the  answer  to  profiteering  in  the 
energy  crisis. 

Of  course,  this  sounded  good.  How  can 
anyone  lose  by  being  for  the  Uttle  guy 
and  against  the  forces  of  corporate 
greed?  But  a  look  beneath  the  surface  re- 
vealed an  astounding  example  of  pure 
political  hokum.  Instead  of  holding  the 
promise  of  public  protection,  this  provi- 
f=ion  actually  hid  a  grave  threat  of  whole- 
sale economic  disruption.  Section  110  was 
not  a  tax.  It  was  not  a  n^ans  of  provid- 
ing more  energy.  It  did  not  even  go  into 
effect  until  1975.  In  fact,  a  panel  of  tax 
experts  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  could  not  tell  us  ex- 
actly what  section  11  was — other  than  a 
sure-fire  prescription  for  disaster. 

It  was  a  prescription  written  by  some- 
one who  either  had  no  real  idea  of  the 
problems  we  are  facing — or  did  not  really 
care  about  solving  them. 

MEANINGLESS    MECHANISM 

The  heart  of  section  110  was  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  an  obscure  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  has  not  done  much  of 
anytiiing  since  being  created  in  1951.  The 
Board  was  to  hear  complaints  from  citi- 
zens who  felt  they  had  been  charged  too 
much  for  "petroleum  products."  And  if 
the  Board  agreed  with  the  complaint  and 
found  that  the  price  was  too  high,  it 
could  order  a  refund  of  the  "windfall 
profit." 

But  what  petroleum  products  were 
covered?  What  sales  were  included? 
What  was  a  windfall  profit?  Who  could 
bring  a  complaint? 

DANGEROrSLY  VACXTE 

Section  110  did  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions. But  the  experts  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  agreed  that 
it  would  give  anyone  the  right  to  file  a 
complaint  against  any  dealer,  merchant 
or  company  that  sold  petroleum  products. 
And  this  right  extended  all  the  way  down 
from  the  major  international  oil  com- 
pany to  tl:ke  comer  service  .station. 

There  have  been  some  logjams  in  ad- 
ministration of  many  laws.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  fights  a  continu- 
ing backlog  of  labor-management  cases. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  aD  are  faced  with 
weeks  and  months  of  docketed  cases. 
But  can  you  imagine  the  tidal  wave  of 
complaints  that  would  have  swept  over 
the  Renegotiation  Board  if  it  was  told 
to  decide  whether  every  tankful  of  gaso- 
line sold  in  America  resulted  in  windfall 
profits  to  the  seller  or  his  company? 

No  one  knot's  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  fortunately  we  will  never  find 
out.  But  a  rough  estimate  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  it  now  takes  some 
Si'i  years  for  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  decide  one  of  its  cases. 

After  looking  at  this  provision  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  that  its  impact 
on  America  would  have  been  totally  dev- 
astating. It  would  have  brought  every 
element  of  the  petroleum  industry  to  a 
grinding  halt  in  a  web  of  redtape.  And 
the  American  people  would  liave  been 
left  high  and  dry  with  no  fuel  and  no 
real  protection  against  unfair  profits. 
This  is  not  hard  to  see. 

The  point  that  is  hard  to  understand 


is  that  any  serious  Member  of  Congress 
could  have  proposed  such  a  scheme — or 
that  it  would  have  been  sold  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  was  able  to 
recognize  tliis  hoax  and  the  threat  it 
represented,  and  by  a  57-to-37  vote  re4 
fused  its  approval.  I 

Those  of  us  in  the  majority  on  that 
vote  were  hopeful  that  any  alternative 
to  section  110  would  have  to  be  an  im- 
provement. But  we  were  mistaken. 

CRCDE  OIL  ROIXBACK 

When  the  bill  reemerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  windfall  profits 
provision  was  gone.  But  it  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  so-called  rollback  on  cruda 
oil  prices. 

Of  course,  it  sounds  good  to  say  "Lefa 
roll  back  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  which 
makes  all  of  our  fuels,  fertilizers,  and 
other  petroleum  products  so  expensive." 
But  before  jumping  on  this  bandwagon, 
it  would  be  wise  to  look  at  the  details 
and  effects  of  such  a  plan. 

LIMPTED  EFFECT 

In  the  first  place  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  country 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  rollback.  A 
third  of  our  oil  comes  from  imports,  and 
no  act  of  Congress  is  going  to  change  the 
prices  charged  by  Canada,  Venezuela, 
and  the  other  exporting  countries.  Fxir- 
thermore.  two-thirds  of  the  oil  produced 
domestically  in  America  is  now  under 
price  controls  at  levels  equal  to  or  below 
the  rollback  level,  so  there  wovUd  be  no 
effect  on  this  oil.  Together,  imports  and 
old  oil  add  up  to  more  than  82  percent 
of  our  consumption  from  both  foreign 
and  domestic  sources. 

This  leaves  only  one-sixth  of  all  the 
oil  in  the  United  States  to  be  covered  by 
a  roUback.  And  what  oil  is  this?  It  is  the 
so-called  new  oil  which  represents  the 
new  discoveries  and  increased  depend- 
ence on  costly  imports.  And  it  is  the 
production  of  the  small,  marginal  strip- 
per wells.  Tliere  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  wells.  And  although  they 
each  produce  less  than  10  barrels  per 
day,  they  supply  some  12  percent  of  our 
total  domestic  production — an  extremely 
critical  margin  in  these  days  of  em- 
bargoes and  other  uncertainties.  In  addi- 
tion these  stripper  wells  consUtute  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  oil  wells  in 
Kansas. 

In  consumer  terms  it  is  estunated  that 
this  rollback  would  mean  less  than  a 

penny  per  gallon  on  all  oil  products 

hardly  a  significant  measure  of  relief  and 
liardly  worth  the  price  of  undermining 
our  efforts  to  expand  oiu-  domcstir  pe- 
troleum supplies. 

ANOTHER  ROAJC 

So  the  congressional  opportunists  have 
struck  again  by  promising  a  simplistic 
cure-aU  for  the  energy  crisis.  This  roll- 
back would  affect  very  little  of  the  oil 
produced  by  the  major  oil  companies 
whose  profits  are  sui  h  a  great  concern  to 
many  of  the  more  prominent  energy  ex- 
perts. It  would  make  no  difference  at  all 
on  tlie  prices  of  the  growing  voJume  of 
imports.  But  it  would  have  a  massive  im- 
pact on  the  system  of  incentives  that 
have  been  set  up  to  expand  tiie  search 
for  new  oil  within  our  boarders.  And  it 
would  probably  mean  a  substantial  re- 
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duction  In  the  numbers  and  production 
of  the  thousands  of  small  stripper  wells 
in  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 

PRICE   SHOtnj)   BB   BEASONABU 

I  do  not  beUeve  $10  per  barrel  prices 
for  oil  in  this  country  Is  some  sort  of  a 
magic  figure  so  far  as  adequacy  of  our 
domestic  supplies  is  concerned.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  reasonable  incentive, 
and  beyond  that  there  is  unnecessary 
sravy.  But  a  sizable  diflference  exists 
between  the  incentives  in  a  $5  barrel  of 
oil  and  in  oil  priced  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  long-term  equilibrium  level  for  oil 
which  is  estimated  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  $7  to  $8  range. 

Today's  prices  for  new  and  stripper  oil 
average  $9.51.  The  rollback  proposed  in 
the  energy  bill  would  mean  a  45-percent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  this  oil— and 
make  It  no  different  to  the  so-called  old 
oil  that  involves  no  expense  or  risk  to 
produce  This  sort  of  approach  simply 
dcp£  not  make  sense. 

It  would  mean  that  all  the  incentive 
differential  for  new  and  stripper  oil 
would  be  removed,  and  prices  would  be 
held  below  the  expected  long-term  equl- 
librmm  level  Of  course,  the  provision 
contains  a  discretionary  feature  allow- 
ing the  President  to  raise  oil  prices  by  35 
percent. 

But  this  is  only  an  attempt  to  let  Con- 
gn-s.s  off  the  hook  and  put  the  moiikey 
for  high  fuel  costs  on  the  President's 
back.  Practical  pressures  would  probably 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  this  So 
we  would  wind  up  being  locked  into  a 
situttion  which  would  provide  no  real 
price  reUef  to  the  public  and  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  effort  to  expand 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

ThL-,  rollback  is  not  good  sense  on  any 
count.  It  would  mean  nothing  to  the 
giants  of  the  oil  industry  whose  sales  In 

this  country  are  mostly  of  foreign  oil 

at  from  $10  to  $20  per  barrel— and  old 
oil  which  is  not  affected  at  all  by  the 
rollback. 
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EFFECTS    ON    INDEPENDENT    PETBOLET7M 
INDUSTRY 

But  it  would  have  an  immediate  and 
crushing  impact  on  the  independent 
petroleum  industry.  These  smaU  oper- 
ators account  for  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
ploratory weUs  drilled  In  this  country 
and  they  operate  some  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  350,000  stripper  wells.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  rollback  to  these  inde- 
pendents would  be  an  estimated  $3  bil- 
lion—much of  which  would  go  to  further 
expand  their  domestic  exploration  and 
drilling  operations. 

Aside  from  these  direct  costs,  the  roll- 
back would  further  cripple  the  independ- 
ents by  reducing  their  ability  to  attract 
out'^ide  financing  for  their  operations.  A 
45 -percent  reduction  In  the  price  they 
could  expect  to  receive  for  their  product 
would  seriously  alter  their  attractiveness 
to  any  Investor  with  money  to  place  In 
possible  profltmaklng  activities. 

This  two-pronged  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendent petroleum  Industry  would  only 
harm  our  Nation's  energy  posture — and 
deal  a  crippling  blow  to  an  Industry  that 
IS  vital  to  the  economy  of  Kansas  and 
which  is  crucial  to  the  energy  outlook  for 
every  American. 


As  just  one  indication  of  the  Impact 
this  proposal  is  already  having  L\  Kansas 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
from  a  businessman  in  Wichita  who  per- 
forms contract  drilling  operations  for 
independent  oil  companies 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 
Sticklb  Drilling  Co., 
Wichita.  Kana,,  February  14, 1974 
Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  would  appreciate  It 
If  you  would  -ead  this  very  brief  letter  to 
your   colleagues    on    th»    Senate    floor,    and 

II  you  think  It  is  appropriate,  have  it  Inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  I  request 
this  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
United  States  Senators  are  advised  of  the 
consequences  of  rolling  back  the  prices  of 
domestic  crude  oil. 

Stickle  Drilling  Company  makes  Its  in- 
come drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  In  the  Mld- 
Contlnent  area  of  the  United  States  only.  In 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  had  --.wo  firm  com- 
mitments to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  revoked 
because  small  independent  operators  said 
that  If  the  price  of  crude  oil  was  rolled  back 
as  Is  now  being  discussed  in  Congress,  they 
did  not  think  that  they  would  be  Justified  in 
drllUng    their    wells. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  that  wiU  only  last 
a  few  weeks  and  merely  points  at  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  During  these  few  weeks  we  have 
a  firm  indication  of  what  is  happenhig  when 
the  operators  withdraw  commitments  that 
they  have  already  given.  Later  on,  of  course 
they  simply  do  not  give  out  the  contracts 
In  the  first  place. 

There  Ls  no  way  to  mea«ure  the  tremendous 
number  of  wells  that  wlU  never  be  drilled  if 
the  price  Is  rolled  back,  but  these  decisions 
to  withdraw  firm  commitments  are  a  positive 
and  clear  sign  of  what  a  roll  back  in  crude 
oU  prices  wiU  do.  Of  course,  we  will  get  a 
rough  measure  of  the  effects  of  a  price  roll 
back  in  a  few  years  as  the  shortages  of  crude 
oil  increase  m  the  United  States 
Very  sincerely, 

R.  B.  Parriott. 

CONCERN  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  overly  concerned  with  the  Im- 
pact of  this  proposal  only  in  Kansas.  But 
It  Is  difficult  to  observe  these  proposals 
and  the  statements  of  some  Senators 
without  becoming  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  State— as  well  as  the  future  of 
our  entire  Nation. 

It  is  easy  for  someone  from  a  State 
which  produces  no  oil  or  gas  to  stand  up 
in  the  Senate  and  say  "roll  back  the  price 
of  oil."  They  can  say  this  and  then  go 
homo  and  tell  their  constituents  of  heroic 
efforts  to  reduce  the  prices  of  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  and  other  petroleum 
products.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  this.  And 
it  is  popular  with  the  folks  back  home- 
that  is,  unless  a  major  .segment  of  your 
State's  economy  happens  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  finding  and  producing  oil  or  the 
people  in  your  State  know  the  difference 
between  irresponsible  appeals  for  pub- 
licity and  serious  efforts  to  gain  more 
energy  for  this  country.  And  I  assure  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  this  differ- 
ence is  clearly  understood  in  Kansas. 
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What  is  not  so  weU  understood  by  my- 
self and  by  other  Kansans  Is  how  much 
punishment  is  going  to  be  inflicted  on 
our  State. 

First,  there  is  a  major  call  for  ex- 
panded reserves  and  production  of  do- 
mestic petroleum. 

Second,  the  Kansas  independent  oil 
mdustry  is  whipsawed  on  the  prices  for 
its  oil. 

Next,  there  is  talk  that  the  oil  pro- 
duced In  Kansas  wUl  be  forced  out  of 
the  State  by  aUocatlon  regulations  so 
the  cars  and  homes  In  nonproducing 
States  can  be  kept  supplied. 

wanting  it  BOTH  WA»S  ON  ENERGY 

Needless  to  say,  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas—and quite  understandably— are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  is  going  on.  They 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  some  In  the 
Senate  are  not  embarked  on  a  campaign 
to  have  it  both  ways  on  this  energy  Issue 
And  I  wonder  myself  sometimes. 

If  one  State  or  region  does  not  want 
to  make  a  contribution  to  expanding 
energy  supplies  within  its  borders,  that 
is  its  business.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  heard  to  complain  about  the 
Incentives  offered  for  those  elsewhere  to 
explore  for  and  develop  new  energy  sup- 
plies. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  aware  of 
these  attitudes,  and  I  suspect  that  they 
are  becoming  rather  tired  of  hearing 
people  say.  "We  want  you  to  produce 
more  oil,  but  we  want  It  all  for  ourselves 
and  we  want  it  at  prices  that  we  like." 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  generous 
They  do  not  want  their  fellow  citizens  to 
suffer  unnecessary  hardships.  But  the 
people  of  Kansas  are  not  stupid,  either 
And  they  see  little  reason  for  their 
precious  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  being 
subjected  to  punitive  pricing  regulations 
and  then  being  forced  out  of  the  State  to 
supply  people  who  support  policies  which 
work  against  finding  real  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems. 

CRUDE  OIL  PRICE  IMPACT  ON  KANSAS  INDEPEND- 
ENT    PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  that 
higher  crude  oil  prices  have  had  on  the 
Kansas  independent  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, I  would  cite  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  wells  drilled  during  January 
1974  was  up  some  30  percent  over  Janu- 
ary 1973. 

This  year,  in  spite  of  poor  weather 
and  extremely  severe  shortages  of  tu- 
bular steel  goods.  206  new  wells  were 
drilled  in  January,  compared  to  151  in 
the  same  month  of  1973. 

In  addition,  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.'s  re- 
port on  the  monthly  average  number  of 
rotary  drilling  rigs  in  Kansas  shows  an 
Increase  from  38.8  in  January  and  19.5 
in  March  1973  to  41  In  January  1974. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the  Kansas 
impact  of  the  rollback  proposed  In  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  pending  bill  is  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $85  million. 
And  when  divided  by  a  rough  average 
$40,000  cost  of  drilling  a  well,  this  trans- 
lates into  approximately  2,000  wells — 
wildcat  and  development — that  would 
not  be  drilled  In  Kansas  this  year. 

Many  other  less  concrete  examples  of 
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the  new  price  structure's  Impact  In 
Kansas  are  to  be  seen. 

One  Kansas  independent  reports  that 
an  out-of -State  company  is  entering  in- 
to partnership  with  him  for  the  first  time 
to  undertake  operations  in  Kansas.  Oth- 
ers report  new  drilling  rig  purchases, 
new  orders  and  new  plans. 

All  agree  that  they  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  do  much  more  if  the  steel 
shortages  could  be  solved. 

But  overall,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  question  that  a  new  spirit  and  a 
greatly  increased  level  of  activity  has 
resulted  in  the  Kansas  independent  pe- 
troleum industry.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  section  llO's  rollback  would  be 
disastrous  to  this  industry  and  to  its 
efforts  at  expanding  America's  oil  and 
gas  supplies. 

RESPONSIBLE  RESTRAINTS  NEEDED 

I  certainly  understand  the  concern  of 
many  Americans  over  the  vastly  in- 
creased prices  they  have  been  forced  to 
pay  for  gasoline,  propane,  heating  oil, 
and  other  petroleum  products.  To  most 
people,  these  items  are  not  luxuries  but 
absolute  essentials  in  their  daily  lives. 
For  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  all  those 
living  on  fixed  or  limited  incomes,  these 
price  increases  have  been  especially 
severe  and  burdensome.  So  I  believe 
every  effort  must  be  made — in  a  respon- 
sible way — to  restrain  the  increases  In 
fuel  costs. 

As  I  have  said,  a  wholesale  rollback  on 
new  and  stripper  oil  is  not  a  responsible 
approach,  because  the  measures  of  relief 
It  would  provide  consumers  would  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  toll  it  would 
take  on  the  independent  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  on  the  long-term  need  of 
America  to  expand  its  energy  supplies. 
One  of  the  fundamental  tests  that  must 
be  applied  to  any  measure  in  this  field — 
whether  an  excess  profits  tax,  a  price 
rollback,  or  any  other  approach — is 
whether  it  is  compatible  with  our  addi- 
tional efforts  to  provide  more  energy  for 
America.  And  in  the  case  of  the  broad 
rollback  proposed  by  section  110,  the 
answer  clearly  is  that  It  would  work 
against  these  energy-expansion  efforts. 

LIMITED    ROLLBACK 

But  ar>  I  said  earlier  $10  per  barrel  is 
not  a  magic  figure,  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  oil  produced  in  America — or 
e'  en  a  major  portion  of  this  oil — needs 
to  sell  at  this  price  to  assure  success  in 
our  energy  campaign.  TTierefore,  I  have 
voiced  my  support  for  a  limited  rollback 
on  new  crude  oil  prices  as  a  means  of 
showing  the  American  consumer  that  the 
controllable  price  structure  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run  wild.  But  such  a  rollback, 
to  reasonable  levels  which  would  main- 
tain an  adequate  incentive  for  continued 
exploration  and  development,  would  also 
be  an  indication— particularly  to  the  in- 
dependent petroleum  industry— that  its 
economic  future  is  not  going  to  be  jeo- 
pardized by  unrealistic  and  shortsighted 
congressional  action. 

My  detailed  views  on  this  matter  were 
contained  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Simon  last  week,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

SUPPORT   FOR    RECOMMITTAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Energy  Emergency  Act  with 
the  present  provisions  of  section  110  is 
a  constructive  or  responsible  approach 
to  America's  energy  problems. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  committee 
has  twice  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems  in  a  manner  which  would 
provide  real  solutions  rather  than  pub- 
licity or  partisan  advantage. 

I  will  vote  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  conferees  will  at  last  arrive  at  a 
workable,  fair  and  constructive  means 
for  dealing  with  America's  energy  needs. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  there  are  strong  pressures  for 
its  enactment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  But  the  stakes  in  this  energy  area 
are  too  high  for  us  to  allow  an  un- 
wise and  harmful  measure  to  become 
law. 

We  must  have  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation and  the  most  sound  policies  to 
support  our  efforts  to  establish  America's 
energy  independence.  With  continued 
work  and  sense  of  serious  purpose  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  can  come  much  closer  to  meet- 
ing these  necessarily  high  standards. 
Exhibit  2 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  14,1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal   Energy   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  I  have  noted  reports  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  is  considering  the 
implementation  of  a  rollback  on  crude  oil 
prices. 

Since  the  Intent  of  any  such  action  is  to 
provide  relief  to  consumers  from  the  burden- 
some rise  of  fuel  prices,  I  would  prefer  to 
see  a  rollback  on  the  end  product  itself  In- 
cluded in  your  considerations.  If  this  proves 
unworkable,  however,  I  would  support  a 
crude  oil  rollback,  provided  it  meets  two 
conditions;  (1)  the  rollback  be  limited  to 
so-called  "new  and  released"  oil  and  not  ap- 
ply to  the  oil  produced  by  the  more  than 
350,000  stripper  wells  In  America;  and  (2) 
such  a  rollback  be  reasonable  so  as  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  incentive  for  increased 
discovery  and  production  of  new  domestic 
petroleum  supplies. 

While  protection  for  consumer  Interests 
may  require  the  imposition  of  some  limita- 
tions on  new  and  released  oil,  it  should  t>e 
kept  in  mind  that  greatly  expanded  supplies 
of  new  oil  will  be  necessary  to  meet  Ameri- 
ca's energy  needs  from  secure  domestic 
sources.  Therefore,  the  return  on  this  oil 
should  be  greater  than  on  the  "old"  oil  which 
requires  no  risk  or  significant  new  expendi- 
tures to  produce.  Some  current  prices  for  new 
oil  may  exceed  the  requirements  of  an  ade- 
quate Incentive,  and  I  should  think  that  a 
price  level  in  the  range  of  long-term  equilib- 
rium price  estimates  would  be  appropriate. 

In  my  opinion  an  uncontrolled  free  mark- 
et price  should  be  allowed  for  stripper  oil. 
The  wells  currently  producing  this  oil — some 
12  percent  of  domestic  output — can  only 
be  kept  In  operation  through  a  price  struc- 
ture which  fully  Justifies  the  costs  of  their 
tipkeep  and  maintenance.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
told  yesterday  that  a  strong  price  for  strip- 
per oU  can  lead  to  the  reactivatton  of  many 
aba.ndoned  wells  and  increased  production 
from  them  of  some  250,000  barrels  por  clay.  1 


believe  the  need  to  maintain  existing  strip, 
per  production  and  the  hopeful  prosp>ect  for 
expanding  our  domestic  production  from 
abandoned  wells  fully  justifies  a  free  market 
price  for  stripper  oil.  And  I  would  urge  that 
this  oil,  therefore,  be  exempted  from  any 
rollback. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments 
on  the  points  I  have  raised  and  urge  that 
they  be  taken  Into  consideration  as  you  .study 
petroleum   price    matters. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Seriate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reser\'^ 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yiel^ 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  I 
intend  to  vote  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  very  important  to  note 
that  all  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  all  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  who  have  served  on 
this  conference  committee  have  endorsed 
the  report. 

I  think  that  many  here  have  over- 
looked the  main  problem  facing  the 
country,  public  enemy  No.  1  in  this  Na- 
tion. That  is  the  problem  of  inflation.  If 
there  is  anything  that  anyone  can  do 
about  it,  I  think  we  arc  the  ones  who 
ought  to  try  to  do  something. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  around 
my  State.  I  have  traveled  around  Alaska 
for  4  weeks  since  the  first  of  this 
year.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  the 
price  of  oil  in  Alaska  is  $4.09,  not  $5.23. 

Anyone  who  says  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  further  increase  to  bring  in  more  pro- 
duction ought  to  explain  to  me  why  an 
industry  that  is  investing  more  money 
in  my  State  to  recover  oil  is  receiving,  at 
the  wellhead,  a  price  of  $4.09. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  Fred  Hartley  bel- 
fore  the  committee.  In  his  testimony  lie 
said  that  he  now  is  producing  85  percent 
of  his  refining  capacity.  He  has  had  to 
buy  15  percent  of  his  refinery  capacity  in 
the  open  market.  The  State  of  California, 
asserting  its  royalty  in  kind  provision, 
has  offered  oil  at  competitive  sale  with 
the  posted  price  as  the  minimum  bid 
allowable.  Thus,  Mr.  Hartley  is  now  pay- 
ing more  money  for  that  oil  than  the 
posted  price  for  that  area.  So,  the  sale 
of  royalty  oil  in  California  results  in  in- 
flation in  the  price  to  consumers. 

If  we  let  pricing  of  oil  go  up  and  up 
and  Up  without  justification,  and  we 
really  need  a  higher  market  price  to 
bring  in  more  oil,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
are  building  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  We  are 
doing  it  to  bring  vast  quantities  of  oil  to 
this  country.  We  will  bring  in  the  equiv- 
alent of  almost  50  million  gallons  of  gsis- 
oline  a  day  when  we  start  this  pipeline— 
2  million  barrels  per  day  at  peak 
capacity. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  temporary 
solution.  It  is  a  permanent  one.  If  we  had 
not  been  delayed  in  building  that  pipe- 
line, we  would  not  have  this  oil  crisis  in 
our  country  today.  And  there  would  not 
be  any  necessity  for  legislation  of  this 
type — we  would  have  no  shortages. 

In  Alaska,  we  have  a  price  of  $4.09. 
The  price  of  stripper  well  oil  is  now 
$10.40  a  barrel.  But  Alaskans  are  not  get- 
ting any  more  for  our  oil  today  than  we 
were  a  year  ago.  Something  is  wrong 
when  this  happens. 
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I  am  from  an  oil  State.  However,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  nntlonnl  interest,  we  have  to 
think  about  inflation.  And  if  someone 
dj33  not  think  about  it,  the  reople  of  this 
counti-y  will  suffer.  We  are  losing  their 
5,upi;ort  in  the  Congress  because  we  vacil- 
late back  and  forth. 

I  hope  th-it  the  Senate  will  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  able  nnd  distinguished 
S:nator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  ^Tr.  President,  I  h^d  not 
Intended  to  speak  in  this  debate  today. 
However,  I  feel  in  fairness  to  my  col- 
lejigue  from  the  State  of  New  York  that 
I  should  point  out  the  reason  why  I  will 
vote  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  will  do  so  for  two  reasons.  One  rea- 
son is  that  we  need  finality.  We  will  never 
know  what  will  happen  here  unless  this 
measure  goes  to  the  President.  Even  if 
he  vetoes  it  and  it  comes  back,  something 
worse  will  happen,  because  I  consider 
this  worse  than  the  List  one. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  bill  I  believe 
cannot  be  put  off  any  longer.  Certainly 
the  conference  report  contains  some 
troubling  provisions  but  the  need  for 
mandatory  conservation  and  rationing 
authority  is  so  critical  that  the  country 
cannot  be  asked  to  await  new  legislation 
and  the  hazards  In  Its  way  dealing  with 
these  measures. 

The  conference  report  has  one  grave 
deficiency.  The  Congress  has  neither  the 
capability  nor  the  expertise  to  set  prices 
for  crude  oil  and  the  conference  report 
does  just  that— and  without  the  benefit 
of  detailed  industry  and  administration 
testimony  on  what  price  is  neces.'^ary  and 
what  will  produce  most  oil  exploration. 

Legislation  can  prevent  a  runaway 
price  on  crude  oil  from  gouging  hard 
pressed  consumers  and  businesses.  But 
that  price  cannot  be  rolled  back  so  far 
that  the  incentives  for  increased  domes- 
tic exploration  and  production  of  crude 
oil  are  eliminated.  And,  the  rollback  In 
section  110,  may  even  put  a  damper  on 
the  Increased  exploratory  activities  al- 
ready being  conducted — mostly  by  Inde- 
pendents and  wildcatters. 

But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  how  far 
we  are  willing  to  let  the  price  of  oil  rise 
to  encourage  new  production.  For,  at 
some  point  in  that  price  progression  the 
benefits  are  outweighed  by  the  disad- 
vantages. I  am  convinced  that  $7.09,  al- 
though criticized  by  industry  and  admin- 
istration representatives,  is  momentarily 
high  enough  to  provide  considerable  in- 
centive for  new  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  administration  has  suggested 
that  a  more  attractive  price  level  would 
be  $7.88.  Surely,  some  marginal  oil  pro- 
ducers will  make  a  greater  investment 
for  $7.88  per  barrel  than  for  $7.09.  But 
those  figures  are  not  really  that  far 
apart.  If,  in  fact  $7.09  is  found  to  have 
a  limiting  effect  on  new  exploration  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  will  act,  via  tax 
legislation  to  provide  special  incentives 
for  new  domestic  production,  or  through 
new  price  control  legislation,  to  insure 
that  produf-ers  rre  given  enough  incen- 
tives to  conMnue  their  active  search  for 
ne-".'  oil  within  our  borders.  American 
self-sufficiency  in  oil  Is  a  goal  we  all 


share  and  we  in  the  Congress  will  not 
forget  that  our  efforts  toward  that  goal 

are  paramount. 

I  have  witnessed  the  problems  that 
New  York  residents  r.re  experiencing  in 
obtaining  the  limited  supplies  of  gaso- 
line available.  I  am  convinced  that  un- 
less some  brcaktluough  is  achieved  with 
the  oil-producing  nations  rationing  is 
the  oiily  fair  alteniativc  to  these  intoler- 
able bUidcns.  Ilcnce,  we  need  the  au- 
tlioiity  contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port to  pro\ide  that  aecess^ry  alterna- 
ti,?.  TliD  American  rcorle  already  have 
v.aited  too  lorig  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
liver on  lis  prjmises  for  that  authority 
and  the  other  mandatory  conseivation 
mcasui-es  included  in  this  report.  They 
arj  entitled  to  some  mcasui-e  of  finality 
by  the  Government.  This  report  con- 
tains that  fin -lity— which  is  already 
long  overdue  and  cannot  be  shelved  for 
another  round  of  political  compromise. 

It  i3  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel 
justified  in  supporting  the  conference 
report. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  our  present 
problem  is  inflation.  The  problem  these 
gentlemen  speak  of,  of  discovering  more 
oil,  is  a  very  real  one,  but  it  is  much 
longer  range  than  the  immediate  grave 
danger  of  infl  tion  and  equality  of  sup- 
ply. Because  I  think  this  bill  seeks  to 
strike  a  blow  affirmatively  in  those  two 
respects,  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  J.WITS.  I  have  cnly  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  where  in  this  bill  there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  the  ability  to  increase  supply? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  that.  The 
Senator  did  not  listen  to  me.  I  said  this 
deals  with  inflation  and  the  fairness  of 
distribution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDETNT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  a 
half  minu'^e. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  just  wish  to  make  one 
point.  We  are  not  dealing  with  finality, 
or  with  a  short-term  emergency  crisis. 
We  have  an  immediate  prospect  of  at 
least  a  5 -year  crisis  of  the  proportions 
we  have  today.  The  only  way  to  solve  it, 
today  or  next  year-  or  in  5  years,  is  by 
increasing  the  supply.  You  can  only  in- 
crease the  supply  by  increasing  the  cost. 
It  will  cost  money  to  bring  that  supply 
to  the  market. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRA\^L.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  a  few  facts. 

This  Nation  is  very  dependent  upon 
oil  and  gas,  because  nearly  80  percent 
of  our  energy  comes  Irom  those  two 
sources.  This  bill  will  not  do  one  thing 
to  make  more  oil  and  gaR  available  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  wiU 
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make  less  available,  because  in  my  of- 
fice we  have  received  over  300  letters 
and  wires,  to  say  nothing  about  50  phone 
calls,  from  people  actually  in  the  busi- 
ness, people  who  are  operating  stripper 
wells,  people  v.  ho  know  that  more  oil  can 
be  gotten  out  cf  the  groimd  if  we  are 
villi ng  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  gi-ound 
if  we  roll  the  price  be.ck  to  a  point  that 
is  only  half  of  what  it  is  now. 

Let  us  remember  this,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  jobs.  Obviously  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is, 
beccuse  he  has  a  provision  in  this  bill 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pick  up 
the  unemployment  checks  In  States 
around  the  country  where  imemploy- 
ment  results  from  the  energy  crisis,  and 
he  certainly  should  have  it  becau.se  if 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  wUl  have  that  kind 
of  rn  energy  crisis. 

The  reason  we  are  having  unemploy- 
ment right  now  is  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  oil  and  gas.  Let  ub  do  more  about 
that  problem,  and  not  cut  back  on  these 
efforts  that  we  have  made  to  augment 
our  production,  in  order  that  oil  and  gas 
can  be  available. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ume  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iias  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Another  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIQENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tirnal  minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
are  concerned  about  unemployment,  let 
us  remember  there  is  no  better  way  to 
bring  It  about  in  this  country  than  to  put 
people  out  of  work.  You  can  talk  about 
inflation,  but  there  Is  one  thing  worse 
than  inflation,  and  that  it  to  have  people 
out  of  jobs. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  it  Is  Important  that  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill.  Secretary  Simon  has 
said  that  with  the  provisions  that  are 
in  it,  the  President  will  be  forced  to  veto 
it.  and  he  Is  going  to  be  forced  to  do 
that  If  we  do  not  change  it  for  very  good 
reasons.  He  is  concerned  about  Ameri- 
cans. He  is  concerned  about  our  self- 
sufficiency.  He  Is  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  right  now  we  are  tools  In  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs. 

If  we  want  to  get  back  our  independ- 
ence, let  us  do  something  about  our  re- 
serves here,  so  as  not  to  become  further 
dependent  upon  the  Arab  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  3  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  3V2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  very  brief.  I  have  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  the  situa- 
tion when  he  said  that  there  is  some- 
tliing  worse  than  inflation,  and  that  is 
people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  very  clear 
tliroughout  the  Nation  that  we  have 
both.  We  have  ihe  most  damnable  in- 
flation this  country  has  experienced  in 
27  years.  Here  Is  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
quoting  the  administration.  I  read  from 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  page  2. 
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Not  only  do  we  have  already  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  out  of  work  directly  due 
to  the  energy  crisis,  but  let  me  read  the 
administration's  own  position.  Here  Is 
the  quotation: 

The  January  rise  In  the  wholesale  price 
Index — this  Is  with  free  oil,  with  no  Ud  on  It. 

The  January  rise  In  the  wholesale  price 
index  was  at  an  explosive  37.2%  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  clip,  the  second  biggest 
Jump  in  27  years.  There  were  sharp  Increases 
In  almost  every  sector  of  the  economy,  espe- 
cially for  fuels  8md  foods. 

Then  they  goon: 

The  administration  placed  much  of  the 
blame  for  both  figures  on  the  energy  squeeze. 
Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  the  price  rise,  es- 
peclaUy  for  industrial  products,  was  due 
largely  to  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  used  to 
produce  goods  In  recent  months. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say : 

Fuel-price  Increases  accounted  for  almost 
40%  of  the  rise  In  Industrial  commodities  In 
January.  Refined  petroleum  products,  for  ex- 
ample, soared  7.7%,  and  crude  oil  skyrocketed 
22%,  while  coal  prices  cUmed  3.6 "^'c. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  with- 
out restraint  we  can  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic fabric  in  this  Nation.  It  is  happen- 
ing In  Europe,  but  it  does  not  need  to 
happen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  adopt 
the  cartel  price  of  the  Middle  East. 

That  Is  the  Issue  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AU  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  shall 
vote  against  this  conference  report  with 
the  so-called  price  rollback,  because  it 
Is  not  a  price  rollback.  It  is  a  price  in- 
crease provision  being  sold  as  a  price 
rollback.  What  it  will  do  is  allow  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  to  raise  crude 
oil  prices  to  $7.09  a  barrel,  and  if  anyone 
would  like  to  make  book  on  when  he  will 
do  that,  I  think  he  will  find  a  lot  of 
takers  that  he  wUl. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  do  so,  because  if  we 
do  not  get  a  real  rollback  instead  of  this 
so-called  rollback,  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  be  knocking  down  the  pillars  of 
this  Capitol  demanding  to  know  why 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Approxi- 
mately 2  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  to  the  remarks  of  the  man  who 
would  have  jurisdiction  to  administer  the 
proposed  legislation,  Mr.  William  Simon: 

...  the  provision  which  would  "roll  back" 
the  price  of  all  crude  oil  to  an  artificially 
established  price  creates  economic  uncer- 
tainty , . .  would  have  the  effect  of  discour- 
aging production  of  domestic  crude  oU  at  a 
time  when  the  Administration's  policy  and 
the  Nation's  need  Is  to  Increase  supply. 

Here  is  his  comment  about  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  provision: 

An  im  workable  employment  assistance 
provision  Is  also  Included  m  the  conference 
report. 


Then  he  says: 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  contains 
authority  for  HUD  and  SBA  to  make  low 
interest  loans  to  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  finance  Insulation,  storm  windows 
and  heating  units.  If  every  eligible  home- 
owner and  small  businessman  took  advan- 
tage of  this  section,  the  government  could 
spend  as  much  as  $75  billion  on  this  pro- 
vision alone.  The  actual  energy  savings  pro- 
duced by  these  vast  expenditures  would  be 
disproportionately  small. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  many  objection- 
able features  ol  S.  2589. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  of  February  19,  1974,  from  Mr. 
Simon  to  the  minority  leader,  Hon. 
Hugh  Scott,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Deptttt   Secretary 

OF   THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  The  Energy  Emergency  Con- 
ference Report  (S.  2589)  before  the  Senate 
today  contains  so  many  objectionable  pro- 
visions that  the  President  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  veto  the  bill  should  It  reach  his  desk 
in  its  current  form. 

We  do  believe  that  additional  statutory 
authority  is  needed  In  the  energy  area,  and 
the  Energy  Act  does  address  several  of  these 
areas.  We  do  need  the  authority  to  mandate 
conservation  measures.  We  do  want  direct 
authority  to  institute  end  use  rationing.  We 
do  want  authority  to  require  conversion  of 
power  plants,  so  that  greater  use  may  be 
made  of  coal.  Finally,  we  do  support  changes 
in  the  environmental  area  which  the  Act 
also  addresses.  Nevertheless,  In  total,  the  leg- 
islation goes  far  beyond  these  areeis  and 
has  so  many  unworkable  provisions  and  un- 
warranted controls  that  It  would  exacer- 
bate the  fuel  shortage  rather  than  relieve  it. 

For  example,  the  provision  which  would 
"roll  back"  the  price  of  all  crude  oil  to  an 
artificially  established  price  creates  economic 
uncertainty  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  at  a  time  when  the  Administration's 
policy  and  the  Nation's  need  Is  to  Increase 
supply.  We  need  flexibility  in  setting  prices 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  prices  will  be 
reasonable  to  the  consumer  and  yet  wUl 
stimulate  needed  Investment  and  increase 
domestic  production.  Our  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  crude  allocation  program  has 
shown  how  difficult  It  can  be  If  enough  flexi- 
biUty  Is  not  provided  by  statute.  We  asked 
Congress  not  to  require  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil  at  all  levels,  but  the  current  law 
does  so  and  makes  administering  such  a  pro- 
gram most  difficult. 

We  must  work  together  to  build  a  strong 
domestic  energy  Industry  so  that  our  coun- 
try will  not  be  so  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  crude  oil.  At  the  came  time,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  industry  does  not 
profit  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  feel  the  Presidents  "windfall 
profits"  proposal  will  assure  that  no  one  will 
take  advantage  of  the  shortage  by  unreason- 
able profits. 

Another  unworkable  portion  of  the  Act  Is 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration.  It  contains  virtually 
no  administrative  authorities,  no  viable  ex- 
ecutive structure  and  no  provision  for  con- 
tinuity with  existing  activities  under  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  We  prefer  enactment 
of  a  measure   more  along  the  lines  of  the 


Energy  organization  already  passed  by  thfl 
Senate  and  now  on  the  House  calendar.  Wa 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  agency  to  do  the 
proper  Job. 

An  unworkable  employment  assistance 
provision  is  also  Included  in  the  Conference 
Report.  The  states  would  determine  eligibil- 
ity using  vague  open-ended  guldeimes  that 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  define  unem- 
ployment due  to  "the  energy  crisis."  Wa 
support  the  President's  unemployment  com- 
pensation proposals  pending  before  Congress 
which  are  workable  and  reaisonable. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  contains 
authority  for  HUD  and  SBA  to  make  low  in- 
terest loans  to  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  finance  insulation,  storm  windows 
and  heating  units.  If  every  eligible  home- 
owner and  small  businessman  took  advan- 
tage of  this  section,  the  government  could 
spend  as  much  as  $75  billion  on  this  provi- 
sion alone.  The  actual  energy  savings  pro- 
duced by  these  vast  expenditures  would  be 
disproportionately   small.  | 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  many  objectionable 
features  of  8.  2589.  It  unfortunately  con. 
tains  very  few  needed  authorities  and  Im- 
poses costly  requirements  that  hmder  rather 
than  help  deal  effectively  with  the  energy 
shortage.  There  are  some  provisions  m  this 
bUl,  such  as  the  requirement  for  Increased 
reporting  of  energy  data,  which  are  Impor- 
tant. However,  every  one  of  these  provisions 
Is  addressed  in  separate  and  more  reasonable 
legislation  already  In  the  Congressional 
process. 

I  know  most  Senators  are  eager  to  be  help- 
ful in  solving  fuel  problems,  but  the  Con- 
ference  Report  now  before  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  President,  after 
careful  consideration,  has  decided  that  the 
only  reasonable  course  is  for  him  to  veto 
S.  2589. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Simoh 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  another  letter  from  Mr.  Simon 
which  provides  the  answer  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  section  110  on  the  price  of  pro- 
pane. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Peder.\l  Energy  Office, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De-ar  Paul:  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry 
regarding  recent  FEO  actions  pertaining  to 
propane  prices.  I  understand  many  of  your 
colleagues  from  States  which  are  heavy  pro- 
pane users  have  been  Justifiably  concerned 
about  the  price  increases  of  propane  that; 
have  taken  place  over  the  last  several 
months. 

On  January  30,  1974,  the  FEO  Issued  a  spe- 
cial propane  price  rule  which  limited  the 
amount  of  costs  which  refiners  can  pass 
through  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  to  pro- 
pane. Refiners  are  allowed  to  Increase  the 
price  of  propane  after  February  1,  1974,  only 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  that 
propane  sales  represent  to  total  sales  over 
the  coming  year.  The  amount  this  ■will  re- 
duce propane  prices  will  depend  on  the  sales 
volume  of  the  product  and  the  amount  of 
costs  the  refiner  Incurs.  Based  on  current 
costs  and  sales  volume  of  a  typical  company 
the  company's  price  for  propane  should  be 
reduced  to  approximately  15  cents  per  gal- 
lon at  the  refiner  gate  and  Its  retaU  price 
drop  to  approximately  30  cents  per  gallon. 
This  would  be  a  savings  of  25 'i  or  more 
for  propane  consumers. 
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Because  of  the  iirgency  of  the  matter  to 
consumers,  on  February  14  tb*  FBO  eon- 
ducted  a  meeting  attended  by  major  pro- 
pane producers  at  which  FEO  staff  stressed 
the  need  for  the  Immediate  reduction  In  pro- 
pane prices.  It  was  made  clear  to  those  at- 
tending that  FEO  was  ready  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  If  the  industry  did  not  volun- 
tarily reduce  prices. 

Additionally,  the  attendees  were  advised 
that  we  are  conducting  an  intensive  investi- 
gation Into  speculator  type  transactions  and 
that  we  would  be  reviewing  purchase  rec- 
ords to  Identify  the  participants  and  the 
source  of  purchased  propane. 

The  results  of  our  special  pricing  rule  and 
the  meeting  with  the  26  top  refineries  are  al- 
ready appearing.  Cities  Service  cut  prices 
4<^^  a  ^lon.  Shell,  oil  ii  a  gallon,  Phillips 
cut  propane  prices  BVit  a  gallon  and  Is  con- 
sidering an  additional  decrease  this  week. 
Qulf  has  made  a  4.75<  a  gallon  decrease  and 
Getty  Oil  cut  prices  2.2*  a  gallon  above  that 
which  is  called  for  by  the  regulations.  Sun  Oil 
Is  announcing  a  decrease  tomorrow.  Exxon 
will  announce  a  decrease  on  March  1st.  Skelly 
Oil  has  remained  at  the  10«  or  11 «  level 
throughout  the  program  because  of  the  lack 
of  Increased  coats.  Ashland  OU.  Atlantic  Rich- 
field and  Standard  of  California  have  In- 
formed ua  they  will  decrease  prices.  Other 
companies  have  Indicated  their  willingness  to 
make  price  cuts  but  have  not  yet  made  the 
calculations  on  which  to  base  decreases. 

Section  1 10  of  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  (S.  2589)  which  calls 
for  a  rollback  of  crude  prices  to  (5. 2d  per  bar- 
rel with  a  celling  of  $7.09  per  barrel  would 
have  little  impact  If  any  Ln  further  reducing 
the  price  of  propane.  We  feel  that  the  action 
we  have  already  taken  should  be  sufficient  to 
protect  American  consumers  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  propane.  Accord  higly,  I  would 
hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  would  vote 
to  reconunlt  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  In  as  much  as  there  Is 
little  m  It  that  could  further  rectify  the 
matter  of  propane  prices. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Simon. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  far  less  effective  than  many 
here  this  afternoon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. He  sdded: 

Accordingly,  I  would  hope  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  would  vote  to  recommit  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  In  as  much  as  there  Is  little  In  It  that 
could  further  rectify  the  matter  of  propane 
prices. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  on  S.  2589  to 
the  conference.      

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  has  made  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  for 
that  motion.  I  move  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  S.  2589  with  instructions 
to  eliminate  section  110  of  the  conference 
report,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  suid  nays. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  Just 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Aboubzzk)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
..Senator  from  South  Dakota  win  be 
^stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  the  Instructioas  In  Abourezk  mo- 
tion and  Insert  Instead:  "with  Instructions 
to  strengthen  section  110,  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition of  inequitable  prices;  by  revising  sec- 
tion 110  to  protect  the  American  consximer  of 
petroleum  products  by  providing  for  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  the  adjustment  of 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  to  m.aximl2e  Incen- 
tives for  the  exploration  and  production  of 
increased  U.S.  petroleum  supplies  and  to 
avoid  the  likelihood  of  Increasing  VS.  de- 
pendence upon  high  coat  and  tinstable  Arab 
oil;  and  to  make  other  necessary  revisions 
consistent  with  the  aboTe  stated  objectives." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  motion  offered 
was  made  by  way  of  a  substitute.  Is  it  in 
order  to  ofifer  an  amendment  to  that  sub- 
stitute? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
amendment  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  are  we  voting  on? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  question  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  Senate  is  voting  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bttckley)  to  the  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aeourezk) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  long  as  there  are 
going  to  be  a  numlier  of  rollcall  votes 
back  to  back,  that  tlte  first  one  take  up 
the  usual  15  minutes  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing rollcall  votes  take  up  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
80  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
still  c(»ifuslon  as  to  what  we  are  voting 
on.  Would  the  Chair  state  the  issue — the 
Senator  from  New  York's,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota's,  and  then  the  prime 
Issue,  so  that  we  will  know  In  what 
sequence  the  votes  will  occur? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  response 
to  tiie  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  Chair  would  ask  the  clerk 
to  read  the  substitute  and  then  to  read 
thereafter  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute as  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckiky)  . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
vote  will  (x;cur  on  what? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  the  substitute  will 
come  first. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  substitute  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  subsequent- 
ly report  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 


stitute as  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  the  Instructions  In  Abourezk  mo- 
tion and  Insert  Instead:  "with  Instructions 
to  strengthen  section  110,  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition of  Inequitable  prices;  by  revising 
section  110  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer of  petroleum  products  by  providing 
for  an  administrative  procedure  for  the  ad- 
Juitnient  of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  to 
ma.xiniize  incentives  for  the  exploration  and 
production  of  Increased  U.S.  petroleum  sup- 
plies and  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  Increas- 
ing U.S.  dependence  upon  high  cost  and  un- 
stable Arab  oil;  and  to  make  other  neces- 
sary revisions  consistent  with  the  above 
stated  objectives." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate please  be  in  order?  The  occupants  of 
the  galleries  are  reminded  that  they  are 
guests  of  the  Senate  and  must  remain 
quiet. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  approved 
or  disapproved,  will  not  the  vote  then  oc- 
cur on  the  substitute  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  correct.  Whether  the 
substitute  is  amended  or  not  amended, 
the  next  vote  will  come  on  the  substitute 
to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  tQl  three — that  is.  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute,  the  substitute, 
and  then  with  regard  to  the  motion  to 
recommit? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  win  state  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  it  a  violation  of 
Senate  rules  to  provide  instructions  or  to 
require  instructions  to  a  conference  re- 
port on  any  point  not  In  any  original— 
any  of  the  original  bills  ha  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  matter 
must  be  related  to  what  is  in  the  con- 
ference report,  or  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  versions  as  passed  by  either  body. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Btjcki^t)  .  on  the  ground  that 
the  subject  of  his  amendment  is  not  con- 
tained in  either  House  or  Senate  bill  and 
therefore  is  l>eyond  the  scope 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President— Mr. 
President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Saiator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  point  out  that 
my  substitute  is  as  relevant  to  section 
110  as  section  110  is  to  anything  which 
appears  in  the  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  House  or  Senate. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
after  reviewing  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute,  rules  that 
the  substitute  is  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  to  the  substitute 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk* . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.     

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofEci.il  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Ecnctor  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TOWER)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  36  L«g.] 
YEAS— 37 


NAYS — 62 


Alkcn 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

McC  ure 

Eart'ett 

Eastland 

'Tontoya 

Be«'l 

Fannin 

"carson 

Bellmon 

Feng 

?'ercy 

Bennett 

I  ^   :'-.at?r 

iioih 

Bentsen 

C  re  vol 

K?ott  Hugh 

Brock 

rrlflBn 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Gurney 

William  L. 

Cook 

]'an:cn 

Stennls 

Cotton 

T-Tc'.ms 

Tart 

Curtis 

j^rvka 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Johnston 
NAYS— 62 

Abourezk 

naskell 

Moss 

Allen 

I'-.Uiiel'i 

MuRkle 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

NelECU 

Blb'.e 

T^olMng-s 

Nunn 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Par.kwood 

Brooke 

Hnrhes 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

B5Td. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Jackson 

Randolrh 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  ^avlts 

Riblcoir 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scbwelker 

Case 

Ms-nuEon 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Church 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mccnellan 

Stevenson 

Crsnston 

McGee 

Symlntrton 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Met  calf 

VVeicker 

Hart 

Metzenbaiim 

Williams 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Young 

NOT  VCyilNG- 

-1 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Abourezk's  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  substitute  oflferad  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is 
absent  on  oflQciol  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  37. 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 
Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dole 


cxx- 
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YEAS— 37 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Fastland 

Pcnnln 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

.Johr.olon 

Long 
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McClure 

McGee 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Percy 

Poth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Slcnr.ls 
Taft 
Thurmond 


Allen 

Hartke 

Moss 

Baker 

Faskell 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hai.haway 

Nunn 

Biden 

Kollings 

Packwood 

Brooke 

HuSdieston 

Paitore 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bvr'1. 

Tltun^hrey 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Inouye 

Randolph 

B:  rJ.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Klblccff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Schwelkrr 

Cr.-- 

Kennedy 

Snn-kman 

Chiles 

Miignuson 

Stafford 

Ch>  •■ch 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

M.'Clellan 

Symington 

Easleton 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Pu'^rlLjht 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Griffin 

M^tvorbaura 

Win  lams 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young 

NOT  VO'llNG- 

-1 

Tower 

So  the  substitute  motion  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mi-.  Abou- 
RE.~K)  vas  reiected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question 
recurs  on  the  motion  to  recommit  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  yeas  and  navs  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  without 
insti-uctions.  Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  correct.  It  is  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  without 
insti-uctions. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowEE)  was  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bea'l 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brork 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Allen 

Baker 

Ba>h 

Blb'e 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 


(No.  37  L^.J 
■YEAS — 38 

Domenid 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwatcr 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

lione 

McClure 

NAYS — 60 

Church 

Clark 

Cock 

Cranston 

F.agleton 

Ervin 

Ful  bright 

Grlffln 

Hart 

Hanke 

H:;skell 


McOee 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Boott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Stennls 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Wolcker 


Hatfield 

Haitibway 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Miiskle 

Scbwelker 

Mathias 

Nelson 

Stafford 

McCIeKan 

Nunn 

Stevens 

McGovera 

Pack  wood 

Stevenson 

Mclmyre 

raslore 

Symington 

Mctca:f 

Pell 

Talmadge 

Metzenbaum 

Proxmlre 

Tunney 

Mondale 

Randolph 

wniiams 

Moss 

R'bicoff 

Young 

PRESENT   AND   CnTNG    A   LIVE   F.\IR,    AS 

PRE-vIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Sparkman.  against 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Tower 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACBLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
pureed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prc-^ident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second  [putting  the  question]? 
There  is  a  suificienl  second.  The  yeas  and 
n.ay'5  are  ordered. 

The  qupstion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question  the 
yras  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th3  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

Tiie  result  was  annoimced — yeas  67, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Alkeu 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P-.  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Ciark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
£rvin 
Fulbright 
Griffin 
Hart 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bean 

Bellmon 

BniEeit 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Bi'.ckley 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


[No.  38  Leg] 
YE.\S— 67 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfleid 

Mathias 

McClelian 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Met2enbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

NAYS— 32 
Domenicl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 

Gold  water 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 


Mu&kie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Sc^hweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

W-Ullams 

Young 


Hruska 

McClure 

M?Gee 

Montoya 

Percy 

Roth 

6ooW. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Tfcft 
Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING 
Tower 


— 1 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  more  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THIRD  UNITED  NATION'S  LAW  OP 
THE  SEA  CONFERENCE— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  to  attend  the  Third  United 
Nation's  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  to 
be  held  In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  June  20 
through  August  29,  1974. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  LOCATION  OP  NEW 
FEDERAL  OFFICES  AND  OTHER 
FACILITIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr 
Stevens)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  message  is 
as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral oflaces  and  other  facilities  In  rural 
areas  of  America. 

The  enactment  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  has  further  strength- 
ened the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment toward  raising  the  economic  level 
of  rural  America.  This  Administration 
strongly  supports  this  objective  of  mak- 
ing rural  America  a  better  place  to 
work  and  enjoy  life  by  providing  n- 
nanclal  and  technical  assistance  to  rural 
communities. 

This  report  reflects  the  efforts  of  aU 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in 
giving  first  priority  to  locating  their  new 
oflBces  and  other  facilities  in  rural  areas 
as  re<iulrcd  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

Our  efforts  this  past  fiscal  year  have 
resulted  In  the  placing  of  51.8  percent  of 
the  newly  located  offices  and  other  facu- 
lties in  rural  areas.  This  accomplishment 
substantiates  the  sui^wrt  of  thia  Ad- 
ministration In  attaining  this  Nations 
objective  of  balanced  and  beneficial 
growth. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  19,  1974, 


PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OP  1974— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  industrialization  of  America  is  es- 
sentially a  story  of  change  and  progress. 


For  most  communities,  that  change  is 
usually  beneficial,  enhancing  general 
prosperity.  But  for  some,  adjustment  to 
change  can  be  difficult.  As  new  develop- 
ments unfold  in  energy,  defense  needs 
technology,  and  international  trade,  some 
areas  of  the  country  will  inevitably  suf- 
fer transitional  pains  even  as  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  benefiting. 

There  are  now  over  400  areas  in  the 
country  which  have  experienced  chronic 
unemployment  and  low  income  levels,  de- 
spite a  general  increase  in  national  pros- 
perity. In  these  depressed  areas  it  is  also 
not  unusual  to  find  inadequate  educa- 
tional and  health  arrangements  as  well 
as  substandard  housing. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Regional  Action  Planning 
Commissions  have  been  attempting  to  al- 
leviate economic  distress  and  restore  eco- 
nomic viability  to  these  chronically 
distressed  areas.  Last  year  I  proposed  to 
terminate  the  programs  of  EDA,  and 
remove  the  Federal  role  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  Title  V  Regional 
Commissions,  because  those  programs 
had  not  been  effective.  Subsequently  I 
agreed  with  the  Congress  to  continue 
those  programs  for  one  more  year  while 
we  reexamined  the  problems  and  the 
abihty  of  current  and  proposed  Federal 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

The  study,  conducted  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  was  completed  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  February  1,  1974.  It 
concludes  that: 
— Current  economic  development  pro- 
grams fail  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance for  eocnomic  change  before 
the  changes  have  done  serious  dam- 
age to  the  viability  of  recipient  com- 
munities; 
—The  project-by-project  aUocation  of 
Federal  assistance  results  In  disper- 
sion    of     avEdlable     resources     in 
amounts  too  small  to  do  much  last- 
ing good,  and  it  also  fails  to  encour- 
age a  comprehensive  and  planned 
mtilti-level  government  and  private 
response  to  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment; 
— There  is  a  need  for  a  more  effective 
form  of  Federal  assistance  to  permit 
States  and  communities  to  develop 
comprehensive    and    targetted    ad- 
justment efforts. 
If  new  economic  opportunities  can  be 
developed  in  an  area  before  labor,  cap- 
ital, and  hope  are  dispersed,  the  normal 
rhythm  of  economic  life  can  be  main- 
tained. We  can  then  avoid  the  enormous 
outlays  for  economic  assistance  that  are 
required  to  help  distressed  areas,  and  we 
can  prevent  the  Irretrievable  loss  of  re- 
sources   that    occurs    in    spite   of    this 
assistance. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 
PBO<atALM 

Based  upon  our  experiences  with  cur- 
rent programs  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
recent  Government  study,  I  believe  it  Is 
time  to  revamp  our  approach  to  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  to  Congress 
today  my  proposal  for  an  Economic  Ad- 
justment Act.  This  measure  Is  designed 
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to  help  States  and  commtmities  provide 
smoother  and  more  orderly  adjustment 
to  economic  changes  and  limit  the  num- 
ber of  new  distressed  areas.  It  wiU  also 
permit  more  effective  long-range  areas 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  areas  now 
suffering  from  economic  distress. 

By  granting  State  and  local  officials 
greater  fiexibility  in  the  way  they  spend 
Federal  funds  within  distressed  areas  it 
IS  our  hope  that  they  will  have  greater 
success  in  reducing  unemployment  and 
raising  general  Income  levels  in  those 
areas. 

Although  this  act  is  not  intended  as  an 
emergency  measure  just  to  deal  with 
dislocations  caused  by  the  energy  crisis 
It  could  serve  as  an  extremely  important 
tool  for  States  and  communities  in  re- 
sponding to  energy  problems.  This  pro- 
posal, along  with  my  recent  proposal  for 
extending  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits for  individuals  in  areas  heavily  im- 
pacted by  energy  problems  would  help 
reduce  hardships  while  adjustment  ef- 
forts are  pursued. 

RETURNINP    DECISION  MAKING    TO    THE    STATES 
AND    COMMUNrriES 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  a<;t 
is  to  return  to  States  and  communities 
the  principal  responsibility  for  deciding 
how  to  use  the  proposed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  achieve  program  objectives   If 
this  assistance  is  to  be  used  to  maximum 
advantage,  the  decisions  must  rest  with 
State  and  local  officials  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  imderstand  theh-  needs. 
In  order  to  return  this  responsibility  to 
the  States  and  communities,  a  minimum 
of  80  percent  of  the  funds  avaUable  un- 
der the  act  would  be  automatically  allo- 
cated to  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
that  would  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  communities  for  assistance. 
The  formula  would  take  into  account  un- 
employment levels,  p<w)u]ation  dispersal, 
income  levels,  and  other  factors.  The  re- 
maining funds  would  be   allocated  to 
States  on  a  discretionary  basis  to  meet 
special  needs  arising  from  State,  regional 
or  local  problems,  or  from  Federal  ac- 
tions such  as  closing  of  large  Federal 
installations.  The  funds  allocated  to  a 
State    would    automatically    be    made 
available  to  the  State  upon  preparation 
and  approval  of  a  general  State  plan 
which  specifies  the  target  areas  selected 
for  economic  adjustment  and  the  gen- 
eral objectives  planned  for  each  area. 
Because  the  money  would  be  given  to 
the  States  as  a  block  grant,  the  States 
could  apply  it  to  only  one  or  a  few  prob- 
lem  areas,   with   each   project  getting 
enough  money  to  make  a  difference.  By 
contrast,  much  of  the  EDA  funding  has 
been  dispersed  in  smaller  amounts  for 
many  different  projects,  thereby  making 
it  difficult  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  overcome  the  problems  of  any 
area.  Furthermore,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. States  should  be  able  to  apply 
funds  to  areas  before  economic  distress 
becomes  acute. 

This  approach  would  also  maximize 
State  and  local  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  economic  adjust- 
ment efforts,  while  providing  assurance 
that  the  funds  are  being  used  to  pursue 
national    objectives.    It    would    permit 


States,  and  adjustment  areas  within 
States,  to  develop  and  put  into  effect 
their  economic  adjustment  plans  in  con- 
junction with  related  programs  such  as 
those  under  the  recently  enacted  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act,  the  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
the  proposed  Better  Communities  Act. 
States  and  communities  could  also  con- 
duct more  rational  planning  for  econom- 
ic adjustment  because  they  would  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  resources  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  for  that  purpose.  And  they 
would  no  longer  design  programs  on  the 
basis  of  what  States  and  local  govern- 
ments think  Washington  wants,  rather 
than  what  they  themselves  need. 

STRENGTHENING    REGIONAL    PLANNING    ANO 
CDOEDINATION 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  would 
authorize  interstate  compacts  to  permit 
States  to  work  together  on  common  ad- 
justment efforts.  States  which  psu-tici- 
pate  in  multi-State  economic  adjustment 
organizations  could  use  funds  allocated 
under  the  act  for  joint  adjustment  ef- 
forts, including  administrative  costs  and 
planning  activities  of  the  regional  orga- 
nization. Regional  organizations  could 
participate  in  the  development  of  the 
plans  of  the  member  States  to  assure 
that  the  State  plans  reflect  any  regional 
adjustment  needs. 

The  principal  Federal  authority  and 
responsibility  under  the  act  would  be 
given  to  ten  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators, one  in  each  Standard  Federal 
Region.  The  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators would  have  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing State  plans,  obligating  funds  to 
the  States,  and  evaluatiiig  performance 
by  the  States  in  using  the  funds. 

The  Federal  Regional  Administrators 
have  the  responsibility  of  working  closely 
with  the  Federal  Regional  Councils  in 
each  Federal  region  to  help  assure  Im- 
proved coordination  among  the  many 
Federal  programs  which  affect  economic 
activities  In  an  area  or  region.  I  plan  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  the  central  Federal  adminis- 
trative and  policy  responsibilities  imder 
the  act. 

TBANSmON  PEUOO  PEOPOSEO 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  would  replace  the  programs 
now  conducted  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Regional 
Action  Planning  Commissions.  Although 
current  authority  for  those  programs  is 
now  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  legis- 
lation to  extend  that  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Congress 
yrill  provide  the  required  legislation  for 
the  new  program  and  will  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  EDA  and  the  Regional  Com- 
missions, my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
includes  funding  for  EDA  and  the  Title 
V  Commissions  at  a  level  of  $205  million. 
The  budget  also  includes  an  additional 
$100  million  as  initial  funding  for  the 
new  act.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  $305 


million  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  an  Increase  of  nearly  $50  million 
over  the  1974  levels. 

The  concerns  and  suggestions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  played  a  major 
role  in  shaping  this  legislative  proposal. 
I  hope  that  the  dialogue  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  will 
continue  as  the  Congress  considers  this 
proposal. 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  can 
provide  the  basis  for  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  abUity  of  our  States 
and  communities  to  adjust  to  economic 
changes  and  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
tress and  hardship.  By  helping  to  raise 
employment  and  income  levels  for  some 
Americans,  it  can  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  19.  1974. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hour-e 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  cf  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Hjuso  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
h:rcd  3  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6186)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1947  regarding  taxability  of  dividends 
received  by  a  corporation  from  insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings  in- 
stitutions, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Fraseh,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Haksha.  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  attend  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  on  the  Reaffirmation 
and  Development  of  International  Hu- 
manitarian Law  Applicable  in  Armed 
Conflicts  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  to  be  held  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland.  February  20  through 
March  29,  1974. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  SENATORS 
HUGH  SCOTT  AND  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
extended  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  on  official  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Curtis).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  the  same 
request. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Chance  for  Auto  Insurance  Reform", 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday,  February  9,  1974. 

Th.ere  being  no  objecticm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£3  follows: 

A  Chance  roa  Auio  Insurance  Rkfobm 

When  people  buy  automobile  Insurance, 
they  like  to  believe  that  their  hefty  premi- 
ums are  purchasing  them  financial  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  accident — that  the 
man?.-  thjy  s^end  is  for  something  caUed 
•■iX>versge."  Vet  more  and  more  Americans 
&r3  finding  out  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  c^r  Insurance  dcUars  is 
wasted  oi  a  s.,stsm  that  doeen't  really  pro- 
tect them  the  way  It  should.  Instead  cf 
Cetti-.-g  swift,  direct  compensation  at  a  Jus- 
t-aa^jle  cost,  they  arj  running  into  need- 
less, time-consuming  lltlgraUon,  red  tape  and 
u    f^lr  payofTs. 

In  1072,  for  example,  the  nation's  motcr- 
lEts  paii  premiums  of  S3  blUlon  merely  for 
auto  personal  Injury  llabUltv  Insurance. 
They  got  back  only  $3.36  biuion,  however, 
a'-cording  to  the  Senate  Antifamst  Subcom- 
mittee staff.  Of  the  $4.6  billion  that  they 
did  not  get  back,  lawyers'  fees  accounted  for 
$1.4  billion.  Moreover,  the  system  o«  law- 
suits and  nego-tlatlon  often  results  In  over- 
compensation for  small  lossss  and  undercom- 
psnsation  for  Urge  losses. 

In  fact,  the  auto  insurance  system  In  most 
states  Is  I't  reaUy  designed  to  deal  with  acci- 
der,ts  in  the  r?il  "^er.pe  of  the  word:  its  Is  con- 
cerned Instead  with  the  expensive,  cumber- 
some husl  .e.'-s  cf  Identifying— or  arguing 
over — fault  in  vehicular  mishaps.  That  Is 
why  the  no-fcult  approach — whereby  irisur- 
a-ce  crn-.par.les  pay  for  losses  without  regard 
to  *ho  caused  t^e  damages — has  become  an 
increasingly  popular  Issue  with  consumers 
as  well  as  insurance  companies. 

Lnst  week,  the  reform  movement  for  a  fed- 
eral no-fault  InsTira-ice  law  gained  new 
momentum  In  the  Senate,  where  foes  of  a 
pe-:d:n:r  bUl  had  based  much  of  their  opposi- 
tion on  crnTtitutlonal  arguments.  In  a  15;- 
pafc  cpi..lcn.  former  Solicitor  General  of  f-.e 
United  States  Erwln  N.  Grlswold  termed  the 
Senate  le<r'.slatlon  "ccnstltutlonal,  both  over- 
all and  with  re<^nect  to  each  of  Its  provisions." 
He  concluded  that  "Congress  has  the  power 
to  ena~t  a  national  no-fault  automobile  in- 
sura-ce  statute." 

llT.  Grisv.old  said  the  authority  lies  l-i 
chutes  cf  the  Constltuticn  t^at  empcwer 
Conrress  to  regulRte  Interstate  commerce. 
to  build  public  reads  and  to  make  r.U  "neces- 
sary ard  proper"  laws  to  execute  Its  powers. 
The  former  s  llcltcr  general  also  r?^cnde^ 
to  arc^ments  that  a  no-fault  system  deprive 3 
people  cf  f:  e'.r  common-law  right  to  sue  In 
court  f-r  injury  catised  by  the  negligence  of 
others  He  n-tcd  that  t*>e  Supreme  Court  had 
found  t'-rt  th»  Conctitutlcn  did  not  forbid 
the  creatio  1  rf  new  rights  or  the  aboHt'.ou 
cf  old  ones  rec^cnlzed  by  common  law  ti 
Dtialn  a  permissible  legislative  objects  e. 

In  addition,  according  to  tie  opinion,  there 
Is  pre:ed?nt;  RiLany  workmen's  ccmpeiisatlon 
acts  totally  abolished  t"  e  common  law  rlgiit3 
of  employees  to  recover  for  pain  and  suITerlng. 
The  Senate's  bill  merely  eliminates  this  claim 
In  relatively  miner  cases.  Mr.  Griswold  argued 
that    the    legislation    actually    provides     » 
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broader  remedj-.  since  It  calls  for  "basic  pro- 
tection without  fault,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  additional  recovery  for  the  more 
serious  losses  resulting  from  negligence." 

In  effect,  then,  the  Senate  bill  would  give 
people  the  right  to  recover  directly  for  dam- 
ages Instead  of  merely  the  right  to  sue  to 
recover.  It  would  not  eliminate  lawsuits  In 
serious  cases;  they  would  still  be  permitted 
when  loss  exceeded  basic  benefit  limits.  Suits 
for  "non-economic  detriment" — which  Is  to 
say.  Intangible  losses— would  be  permitted 
only  If  an  accident  victim  died,  suffered  seri- 
ous and  permanent  disfigurement  or  Injury 
or  suffered  more  than  six  continuous  months 
of  total  dlsabUlty.  These  suits  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  $2,500  deductible,  however. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  more  sensible,  efficient 
and  fair  system  for  compensating  losses,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  It  would  result 
in  lower  premiums.  One  cost  study  received 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  shows 
that  any  plan  complying  with  the  standards 
of  8.  3S4,  the  Senate  bill,  would  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings  In  the  average  personal  In- 
Jury  premium  (20  per  cent  for  the  District 
and  West  Virginia,  10  per  cent  for  Maryland 
and  6  per  cent  for  Virginia) .  The  study  has 
been  analyzed  by  a  Joint  group  of  actuaries 
from  three  insurance  groups — including  two 
major  groups  that  oppose  the  bill. 

The  approach  to  no- fault  embodied  In 
8.  354  is  Important,  too,  for  it  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  "federalize"  Insurance  systems  In 
the  states.  Instead,  the  legislation  provides 
»  framework  In  which  each  state  could  pro- 
ceed to  enact  no-fault  programs — a  Job  that 
■tate  legislatures  controlled  by  trial  lawyers 
have  been  slow  to  take  on.  The  bill  would  al- 
low states  to  regulate  Insurance,  set  rates  and 
overiee  procedures  for  claims  and  litigation. 
Indeed,  8.  364  grows  out  of  years  of  ex- 
haustive studies  and  hearings,  and  It  has  won 
Important  support  from  the  nation's  largest 
auto  Insurer.  State  Farm  Mutual,  which  re- 
tained Mr.  Grlswold,  as  well  as  the  American 
Insurance  Association.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  approved  the  bUl  by  a 
16-to-3  vote.  Now  the  legislation,  imder  the 
main  sponsorship  of  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  (D-Wa«h.)  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.) , 
Is  before  the  Judiciary,  with  assurances  that 
this  committee  wUl  permit  It  to  come  to  a 
vote. 

We  believe  that  8.  364  offers  a  sound  for- 
mula for  reforming  America's  auto  Insurance 
mesa,  and  that  reasonable  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  recognize  the  need  to  do 
something  about  it  this  year— to  end  the 
frustration  and  discontent  of  auto  Insurance 
buyers  as  weU  as  accident  victims. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  286— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
INCREASE  THE  SUMS  ALLOTTED 
TO  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAM- 
PAIGN ACTlVri'IES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  myself,  and  at  the  request 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities,  I  wish  to  present  two 
resolutions  to  the  Senate,  and  I  might 
add  these  matters  have  been  cleared  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  submit  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  and  have  refer- 
red directly  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  a  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  sums  allotted  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  by  $300,000. 


For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuRiis).  Tlie  resolution  will  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  text  of  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  286,  is  as  follows: 

S.   Rts.   286 
Resolution  to  Increeae  the  sums  allotted  to 
the    Senate    Select    Committee    on    Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities 
Resolved,  That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6   of  Senate  Resolution  60,   which  was 
adopted    on    February    7,     1973,    is    hereby 
changed  to  read   as  follows:    "The  expenses 
of  the  select  committee  through  May  28,  1974, 
under  this  resolution  shall   not  exceed  $1,- 
800,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $70,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof."  ' 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  287,  TO  EX- 
TEND UNTIL  MAY  28,  1974,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  PRE^SIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES,  WHICH 
WAS  CREATED  BY  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 60.  FOR  MAKING  ITS 
FINAL  REPORT  AND  RE<X>MMEN- 
DATIONS    TO    THE   SENATE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  for- 
ward to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  myself,  and  other  members 
of  the  select  committee,  a  resolution,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

S.  Re6.  287 
Resolution  to  extend  until  May  28,  1974,  the 
time  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  which 
was  created  by  Senate  Resolution  60,  for 
malting  its  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate 

Resolved,  That  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5  of  Senate  Resolution  60  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Select  Committee  shall  make  a  final 
report  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution, together  with  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  new  congressional  legisla- 
tion It  deems  necessary  or  desirable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
no  later  than  May  28,  1974." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  select  committee  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Special  Prosecutor  not  to 
file  a  committee  report  at  this  time, 
which  would  be  made  public,  because  he 
anticipates  that  the  grand  jury,  which 
has  been  investigating  the  Watergate  af- 
fair, will  return  as  true  bills  a  number 
of  Indictments  during  this  month. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  has  pointed 


out  that  any  public  r«port  from  the  com 
mittee  making  any  reference  to  these 
matters,  might  t^nd  to  prevent  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  indictments 
and  the  trial  of  cases  based  on  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  postponed 
hearings  set  in  January,  at  the  reque.st 
of  the  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  He  asked 
the  committee  to  postpone  the  hearings 
because  he  felt  it  might  prejudice  the 
trial  of  the  case  against  Mitchell  and 
Stans  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  a  trial  which  was  begim  today 

I  would  like  to  state  further  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  change  in  circumstances 
between  the  time  we  scheduled  the  last 
hearings,  which  were  postponed  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  present  moment. 

At  that  time  it  appeared  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  is  in- 
vestigating impeachment  resolutions 
was  not  organized  to  go  forward  with 
that  matter.  The  converse  Is  true  now.  It 
appears  that  the  committee  now  has  as- 
sembled a  staff,  that  the  House  has 
adopted  a  resolution,  giving  it  broad 
powers  of  subpena,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  immediately  with 
this  Investigation. 

Furthermore,  It  appears  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor that  the  courts  are  ready  to  move 
in  this  matter  at  this  time,  a  condition 
of  which  we  had  no  knowledge  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  committee  had  a  meeting  today 
in  which  It  recognized  the  change  in 
circumstances  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  committee  should  not  con- 
duct public  hearings  which  might  im- 
pede the  Investigation  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  or  the  trial  of  the 
cases  in  the  courts. 

So  the  committee  voted  not  to  conduct 
further  public  hearings.  The  committee 
voted  further  to  complete  the  hearings 
now  in  progress  in  executive  sessions  and 
to  delay  making  public  the  evidence  it 
has  obtained  until  a  date  when  it  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  actions  of  either  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  ac- 
tions of  the  courts. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  open  public 
hearings  If  some  unprecedented  and 
novel  evidence  would  be  developed,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  wants  to  complete  the 
hearings  now  in  progress  in  executive 
sessions,  as  authorized  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  It  wishes  to  have 
no  further  public  hearings  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  writing  of  its  report  and 
a  consideration  of  its  recommendations 
to  the  Senate. 

It  also  agreed  to  appeal  the  ruling  by 
Judge  Gesell  in  the  District  Court  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  simply  because  we  do  need  a 
file  of  tapes  we  are  seeking,  in  order  to 
pass  upon  the  credibility  of  some  of  the 
witnesses.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
constitutional  question  involved,  in  that 
Judge  GeseU  held  in  effect  that  the 
committee  was  entitled  to  the  tapes  but 
that  the  court  had  the  discretionary 
power  to  withhold  them  at  this  time  in 
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order  to  prevent  prejudice  In  trials  in 
the  courts. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  congres- 
sional committee  would  be  subordinated 
by  this  opinion  to  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  and,  the  Senate  would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  powers. 

The  Helect  Committee  appreciates  the 
fine  cooperation  it  has  received  from  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  from  the  ma- 
jority lea,der,  and  the  fine  cooperation 
we  have  had  from  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  and 
the  majority  and  minority  staff. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
we  adopt  the  resolution,  we  can  proceed 
by  the  28th  of  May  to  make  our  final  re- 
port with  findings  and  recommendations 
for  legislation  by  the  Senate.  For  that 
reason,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
resolution.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  really  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions I  am  about  to  propound,  but  I  think 
that  what  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Watergate  and  related 
matters  has  said  should  be  emphasized. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
had  it  been  allowed  to  do  so,  It  would 
have  completed  its  work  and  gone  out  of 
existence  on  the  28th  of  February? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  the  3 
months'  extension  has  been  asked  for  is 
that  Mr.  Leon  Jaworski,  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  requested  the  committee  to 
do  so,  because  he  believed  that  not  to 
have  done  so  would  have  interfered  with 
the  indictments  he  is  preparing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  hold  televised 
or  public  hearings  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  develop? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  the  decision 
reached  by  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  as  of  now,  barring  something 
unforesen,  to  go  out  of  existence  defi- 
nitely on  May  28? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  Is  that  . 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  Mr.  Leon  Jawor- 
ski, Is  working  with  expeditious  move- 
ments In  many  of  his  responsibilities  to 
some  sort  of  conclusion,  and  It  has  been 
indicated  that  Indictments  will  be  sub- 
mitted this  month  or  next,  and  that  this 
matter  will  be  in  the  cotu-ts,  where  the 
President  said  It  should  be.  With  that 
statement,  I  agree,  because  all  that  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  can  do  Is  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  turn  over  its  evidence  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Furthermore,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  conduct- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  im- 
peachment; and  that  takes  the  burden, 
at  least  in  part,  off  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, and  makes  It  possible,  with  good 
grace,  to  make  an  exit? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  Is  the  difference 
today  which  has  arisen  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  At  that  time  we  had  scheduled 
hearings  for  January.  We  had  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Special  Prosecutor  would 
take  the  action  he  has. 

Also,  at  that  time  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  had  not  organized  itself  to 


conduct  impeachment  hearings.  Since 
that  time,  those  conditions  have  changed, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
have  further  public  hearings  which  could 
interfere  with  either  the  courts  or  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  or  delay  be- 
yond May  28,  1974,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's report  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  because  I 
think  the  record  should  be  made  clear. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  Just  a 
minute  more,  speaking  of  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  does  it 
contain  anj'thing  in  the  way  of  subpena 
powers? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  only  extends  the  reso- 
lution to  May  28.  It  leaves  us  with  sub- 
pena powers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  leaves  the  com- 
mittee with  subpena  powers? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  anticipate  that  those 
powers  will  be  used? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Only  to  complete  the  in- 
vestigation we  have  started,  and  that 
would  be  done  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  a  serving  of  a 
subpena  require  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  can  it  be  done  by  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  working  agree- 
ment vrith  the  committee,  subpenas  are 
issued  either  on  the  order  of  the  com- 
mittee or  by  consent  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  would  not  be 
allowable  for  an  Individusd  member  to 
so  act  in  the  serving  of  a  subpena,  solely 
in  his  own  person? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Only  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the 
other,  can  issue  a  supena. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
original  resolution,  the  committee  had  3 
months  following  the  date  of  Febru- 
ary 28  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  business  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the  res- 
olution that  is  being  submitted  today, 
does  this  mean  that  the  committee  will 
have  an  additional  3  months  beyond  the 
date  of  May  28? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  as  I  construe  it,  this 
would  only  change  the  date  of  the  report. 
Otherwise,  the  resolution  would  stay  In 
effect.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  every  member  of  the  select 
committee  to  complete  this  matter  en- 
tirely, if  it  is  humwily  possible,  by  the 
28th  of  May  and  to  put  an  end  to  its 
activities  at  that  time. 
.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  will  not  auto- 
maticalls'  extend  beyond  May  28  an  addi- 
tional 3  months  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
business  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  do  that,  because 
it  changes  the  original  resolution,  as  I 
construe  it,  in  only  one  respect,  and  that 
is  in  changing  the  date  of  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  date  for 
the  final  report  will  be  May  28? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  we  hope. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  th*^n 
there  will  be  90  days  in  addition  for  a 


final  windup  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  right;  but  not  to 
hold  hearings  or  anything  like  that  In 
those  90  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  want  the  Record 
to  indicate  that,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  indicated,  the  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate  does  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  and  is  cosponsored  by  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  state  that  this  is 
pursuant  to  a  policy  statement  of  the 
committee  adopted  today,  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  1.  The  dissenting  vote  was  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
dissented  on  the  grounds  that  he  thought 
the  hearings  should  end  immediately, 
and  that  the  committee  should  proceed 
with  the  writing  of  its  report  and  making 
Its  recommendations  immediately. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
so-called  Watergate  Committee  has  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  Mr.  Jaworski 
not  to  file  Its  report  on  February  28  as 
originally  scheduled,  it  does  seem  to  be 
in  order  that  the  date  for  filing  of  the 
report  wUl  have  to  be  postponed  by  some 
action  of  the  Senate.  The  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  postpone  that  date 
for  3  montlis. 

I  also  wish  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
asked  that  another  resolutloi,  calling 
for  an  additional  $300,000  for  the  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  where  the 
amount  of  money  could  be  scrutinized 
by  the  appropriate  committee  under  Its 
jurisdiction.  I  think  that  Is  most  appro- 
priate. The  approval  of  this  resolution, 
recognizing  the  need  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  committee,  would  not  necessarily 
carry  with  It,  I  am  sure  it  could  be  noted, 
the  automatic  approval  that  an  addi- 
tional $300,000  would  be  needed.  At  least, 
that  might  be  the  view  of  sc«ne  Mem- 
bers. I  think  the  opportimlty  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  take  a  look  at  that 
request  is  most  appropriate. 

With  those  observations,  I  indicate 
that,  so  far  as  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

How  much  money  has  the  Watergate 
Committee  cost  thus  far? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  had  appropriated  to 
it  $1.5  mUUon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  this  additional  sum 
sum  would  make  it  $1.8  million? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
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voted  "No"  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Rac- 
ORD  wiU  so  Indicate. 
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NATIONAL  OCEAN  POLICY  STUDY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Saiate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  660. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  222)  to  authorize  a 
aatlonal  ocMui  p<Hlcy  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  {>age  3,  line  6.  after  the  word  "na- 
tional", strike  out  "oceans"  and  insert 
"oceans":  tn  line  23,  after  the  word 
"competitive",  strike  out  "oceans"  and 
insert  "ocean";  on  page  4,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "assessing",  Insert  "national 
growth  policy  needs";  on  page  5,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "Senate",  strike  out  "hav- 
ing jurisdiction"  and  insert  "with  a  ju- 
risdictional Interest  over  specific  ele- 
ments of  this  study";  In  line  8,  after  the 
word  "amended",  strike  out  "over  specific 
elements  of  the  study  authorized  in  sec- 
tion I";  in  Une  15,  after  the  word  "chair- 
man", strike  out  "and"  and  insert  "or"; 
at  the  begirming  of  line  18,  insert  "for  the 
purposes  of  this  study";  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  "this",  strike  out  "resolution" 
and  insert  "study";  and,  on  page  6,  sifter 
line  2,  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  For  tbe  purpose  ot  thU  resolution 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
expend,  through  Pebruary  38,  1075,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $200,000. 

Ur.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  dlstlnet  plejuure  that  I  call  up  for 
approvAl  by  the  Senate  today  Senate 
Reaohitian  222  authorizing  a  national 
ocean  policy  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  A  study  of  our  Nation's  needs 
and  how  they  can  be  met,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  the  vast  resources  of  the 
oceans  is  long  overdue. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Ui3.  Senate  have 
joined  together  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution. Personally,  I  am  imaware  of  any 
similar  undertaking  which  has  received 
such  a  broad,  bipartisan  outpouring  of 
assi«tance  from  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  and  from  all  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Wasxxn  G.  Magititson.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  principal  author  of  the  resolution, 
is  to  be  personally  commended  for  his 
continuing  tireless  leadership  on  matters 
of  ocean  policy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  recent 
administration  budget  policlefi  and  prior- 
ities have  had  a  serious  impact  on  our 
Nation's  effort  to  achieve  a  sound  oceans 
policy  and  program.  During  the  past  5 
years,  and  to  a  certain  extent  during  the 
previous  administration  as  well.  It  has 
been  congressional  Initiative  which  has 


maintained  the  identification  of  ocean 
policy  as  an  important  national  goal.  Of 
course,  economic  and  political  necessity 
would  seem  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  be  a  major  world  ocean  power. 
Congressional  policy  has  always  sup- 
ported such  thinking.  But  in  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  developed  a  "no-pol- 
icy policy"  toward  the  oceans  and  coastal 
areas.  Such  a  lack  of  policy  has  had 
disastrous  results,  not  only  in  the  all- 
important  field  of  ooastal  zone  manage- 
ment, but  in  reductton  of  valuable  stocks 
of  fish,  deterioration  of  water  quality  in 
the  ocean,  and  innccessibility  to  raw 
materials. 

Our  present  energy  crisis  can  be 
blamed  partly-  on  our  refusal  to  develop 
an  adequate  natioiml  policy  toward  the 
oceans.  The  sea  can,  indeed,  be  an  im- 
portant source,  not  only  of  petroleum, 
but  of  new  types  of  energy.  But  frankly, 
too  few  of  our  Nation's  leaders  have  been 
aware  of  the  promise  of  the  oceans.  That 
must  be  changed.  Seimte  Resolution  222 
can  help  bring  about  meaningful  change 
in  our  approach  to  ocean  programs  by 
elevating  "ocean  thinking"  to  a  higher 
plateau  here  in  tiie  Senate  and  in  the 
Congress.  Congressional  leadership  has 
brought  our  natioiial  ocean  program  to 
where  it  is  today.  Congressional  leader- 
ship can  give  our  national  ocean  program 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  make  the 
United  States  the  world  leader.  We  in  the 
Senate  can  prove  to  the  Nation  that  the 
oceans  are  critical  to  solving  our  national 
problems. 

As  I  said  on  Decambcr  19,  when  Sen- 
ator Macnuson  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  must  make  a  com- 
mitment. Part  of  that  commitment  must 
be  to  open  the  resources  of  the  sea  to 
American  capabilities.  But  equally  as 
important  Is  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  ocean  and  its  coastal  lands 
and  waters. 

Today,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
takes  the  all-important  first  step  toward 
this  new  commitnient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  all  cosponsors  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names  of 
the  cosponsors  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  of  CospoNsotifi  of  S.  Res.  222 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  HoUings.  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  MoClellan,  Mr.  Fujbright,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Stennls,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Errln,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee. 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Hlbicoff,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  MetcaU. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Gravel. 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  EJomenlcl,  Mr.  Domlnlck, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Welcker, 
Mr.  Blden,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Mathlas.  Mr.  Mnskle,  Mr.  BeaU,  Mr. 
Inouye,  l^.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  wsis  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  In  the  third  line  of  the 
first  paragraph,  after  the  world  "man- 
kind", strike  out  "at  least  in  part ".  and 
in  the  same  Une,  after  the  word  "may", 
strike  out  "well". 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  oceans  offer  the  potential  for 
major  contribution  to  world  peace  and  to 
the  equality  of  life,  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind may  be  dependent  upon  his  knowledge 
and  wise  use  of  the  sea;  and 

Whereas  the  oceans  are  of  enormous  pres- 
ent and  potential  benefit  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  owing  to  their  extensive 
supply  of  living  and  nonliving  resources  and 
because  of  their  utlUzetion  as  a  pathway 
for  maritime  commerce  and  as  a  continuing 
source  of  impact  upon  tlie  national  security, 
balanced  growth,  technology,  scientific  un- 
derstanding, and  the  quUlty  of  the  world  en- 
vironment; and 

Vf^ereas  the  depletable  living  and  non- 
living resources  of  the  oceans  will  necessarily 
be  utilized  Increasingly  In  future  years  as  a 
principal  source  of  protein,  raw  materials, 
and  energy;  and 

Whereas  the  coastal  markin  of  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  prime  re- 
sources, is  under  ever-expanding  pressure  due 
to  its  desirability  for  siting  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  habitation,  and  due  to  in- 
creasing needs  for  reoreation,  transporta- 
tion, urbanization,  and  biological  reproduc- 
tion; and 

Whereas  serious  national  and  global  prob- 
lems exist  and  are  growing  in  ocean  con- 
tamination as  a  residt  of  l&nd-  and  vessel- 
source  pollution;  and 

Whereas  tlie  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1968  (33 
U.S.C.  2  et  seq.)  was  enacted  to  develop  a 
comprehenslTC,  long-range  national  ocean 
policy,  but  siich  Act  has  been  neither  fully 
Implemented  nor  completely  Bucoessful  In 
achieving  that  goal;  an4 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  ocean  resources 
and  solving  ocean-related  problems  depend 
directly  upon  developing  oceanic  knowledge 
and  technology,  resolving  conflicts  of  na- 
tional and  international  Jurisdiction  over 
the  ocean,  protecting  the  qviallty  of  the 
marine  environment,  and,  foremocrt,  upon 
establishing  a  clear  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional ocean  policy:    Now,   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  aooordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended, 
to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  national  ocean  policy  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(1)  determining  current  and  prospective 
natlonaJ  capabilities  in  the  oceans,  includ- 
ing marine  sciences  and  their  application, 
oceanic  research,  advancement  of  oceanic 
enterprise  and  marine  technology.  Interdis- 
ciplinary education,  policy  planning;,  profes- 
sional career  and  employment  needs,  ana 
overall  requirements  of  the  United  States 
consistent  with  attainment  of  long-range 
national  goals; 

(2)  determining  the  adequacy  of  ciirrent 
Federal  programs  relating  to  the  oceans  and 
recommending  Inrprovements  In  agency 
structure  and  effectiveness  to  meet  national 
needs  and  achieve  oceans  capabUities,  and 
assessing  existing  pmlides  and  laws  allect- 
Ing  the  oceans  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  changes  n^ght  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  strong  and  internationally  competi- 
tive ocean  policy  and  program  for  the  United 
States; 


(3)  establishing  policies  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  ixill  utilization  and  conservation  of  Uvlng 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  recommending 
solutions  to  problems  In  marine  fisheries  and 
their  management,  rehabilitation  of  United 
States  fisheries,  current  and  future  Interna- 
tional negotiations  on  fisheries,  as  well  as 
aquaculture  and  the  extraction  of  drugs  from 
the  sea; 

(4)  assessing  the  needs  for  new  policies 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
nonliving  resources  of  the  oceans.  Including 
the  mineral  reso\u-ces  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  the  deep  seabed  so  that 
the  national  mineral  needs  can  be  met  in 
an  economically  and  environmentally  sound 
manner; 

(5)  encouraging  Implementation  of  coastal 
zone  management  through  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  by  assessing  na- 
tional growth  policy  needs  regional  and 
interstate  problems.  State  functions  and 
powers  In  coastal  zone  manfkgement,  infor- 
mation sources,  recreation  needs,  pollution 
problems,  population  trends,  and  future  pres- 
sures in  the  coastal  zone; 

(6)  establishing  comprehensive  national 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  and 
protecting  the  global  ocean  environment 
through  education,  exploration,  research,  and 
international  cooperation;  and 

(7)  making  an  assessment  of  proposals  for, 
and  current  negotiations  with  respect  to, 
achieving  adequate  national  and  Interna- 
tional Jurisdiction  over  the  oceans,  develop- 
ing an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
the  oceans  to  world  order,  and  examining 
United  States  policy  with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  with  a  Jurisdictional 
interest  over  specific  elements  of  this  study 
under  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended,  may  participate  In 
that  study,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Public  Works,  Foreign  Relations,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Armed  Services,  or  a  member  of 
such  committees  designated  by  each  such 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  to 
serve  In  his  place,  shall  p>«Lrtlclpate  In  the 
study  authorized  by  this  resolution  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  shall  name  three  majority  and  three 
minority  Members  of  the  Senate  who  rep- 
resent coastal  States,  without  regard  to  com- 
mittee membership,  to  serve  as  additional 
ex  ofiSclo  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  purposes  of  this  study. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate. 


FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MANAGEMENT  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  661  S.  2296,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  action  on  this  meas- 
iire  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2296)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
nation^  forest  system.  Its  lands  and  re- 
sources; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Torest 
and  Rangeland  Environmental  Management 
Act  of  1974". 

"Sec.  2.  Findings. — The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that — 

"(a)  the  air,  soil,  water,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals are  resources  that  are  finite  and 
renewable, 

"(b)  the  minerals  are  not  a  renewable 
resource, 

"(c)  the  conservation  of  the  environment 
and  esthetic  values  Is  essential  to  achieving 
an  ecologically  healthy  and  economically 
functioning  resource  base. 

"(d)  the  United  States  Is  richly  endowed 
with  land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing, 
forest  trees  as  Its  principal  vegetal  cover, 
land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing  forage 
as  its  principal  vegetal  cover  and  other  as- 
sociated lands,  some  of  which  contain  both 
tj-pes  of  cover,  which  lands  by  their  very 
nature  produce,  or  are  capable  of  producing 
multiple  renewable  resources,  products,  and 
benefits, 

"(e)  the  maintenance  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  these  lands  and  their  renewable 
resources  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  vigor, 

"(f)  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the  'For- 
est Service') ,  Is  responsible  for  essential  pro- 
grams and  services  which  must  be  main- 
tained on  an  integrated  basis,  including  pro- 
grams to  aid  private  and  State  forest  land 
managers  through  cooperative  efforts  to 
achieve  resotirce  management  goals,  pro- 
grams of  research  which  produce  knowledge 
that  can  be  disseminated  to  Improve  achieve- 
ments, and  through  t^e  management  of  the 
Natioiial  Forest  System. 

"(g)  comprehensive  Inventories  and  plan- 
ning are  needed  to  secure  the  greatest  net 
public  benefit  from  I\>rest  Service  coopera- 
tive programs,  research,  and  National  Forest 
System  management, 

"(h)  proper  levels  of  funding  for  invest- 
ment in  managing  the  varlotis  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Forest  Service  are  essential 
to  achieving  and  sustaining  the  optimum 
potential  flow  of  benefits  from  renewable 
resources  on  a  balanced  and  timely  basis, 

"(1)  the  National  Forest  System  Is  made 
up  of  diverse  lands,  tn  different  geographic 
regions,  with  many  ecological  associations 
which  vary  in  their  relation  to  the  lands  and 
people  in  each  region, 

"  (j)  the  National  Forest  System  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
suring a  continuing  yield  of  net  benefits  and 
resources  for  the  enjoyment  and  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  expect,  and 
are  entitled  to  receive,  the  fuU  yield  of  bene- 
fits and  resources  as  set  forth  in  the  Multiple- 
Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  UjS.C. 
628-531) ;  and  that  there  wUl  be  a  continuing 
demand  for  the  benefits  and  resotirces  avaU- 
able  from  the  National  Forest  System, 

"(k)  It  Is  essential  that  the  organization 
of  service  to  be  provided  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Forest  Service  shall  be 
designed  and  maintained  to  meet  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  needs  commensurate 
with  the  relative  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  costs. 

"Sec.  3.  Renewablk  RESotjRCE  Assess- 
ment.— (a)  In  recognition  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  America's  renewable  resources 
of  the  forest,  range,  and  other  associated 
lands  to  the  Nation's  social  and  economic 
well-being,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  long- 
term  perspective  in  planning  and  undertak- 
ing related  national  renewable  resource 
programs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  shall  prepare  a 
National  Renewable  Resource  Assessment 
(hereinafter  called  the  'Assessment').  The 
Assessment  shall  be  prepared  not  later  than 


December  31,  1974,  and  shall  be  updated 
during  1979  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter, 
and  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to-^ 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  present  and  antici- 
pated uses,  demand  for,  and  supply  of  these 
renewable  resources,  with  consideration  of 
the  International  resource  situation,  and  an 
emphasis  of  pertinent  supply  and  demand 
and  price  relationship  trends; 

"(2)  a  generfci  inventory  of  these  present 
and  potential  renewable  resources  and  op- 
portunities for  improving  their  yield  of  tan- 
gible and  Intangible  goods  and  services  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  Investment  costs 
and  direct  and  indirect  rettims  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

"(3)  a  description  of  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  in  research,  co- 
operative programs,  and  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  their  Interrelation- 
ships, and  the  relationship  of  these  programs 
and  responsibilities  to  public  and  private 
activities;  and 

"(4)  a  discussion  of  Important  policy  con- 
siderations, laws,  regulations,  and  other  fac- 
tors expected  to  significantly  Infiuenoe  and 
alTect  the  use,  ownership,  and  management 
of  these  lands. 

"(b)  To  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
data  and  scientific  information  needed  for 
development  of  the  Assessment,  section  9  of 
the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  May  22,  1928 
(45  Stat.  702,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  681h) ,  la 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  keep 
current  a  comprehensive  survey  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  present  and  prospective  condi- 
tions 01  and  requirements  for  the  renewable 
resources  of  the  forest  and  range  lands  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  supplies  of  such  renew- 
able resources,  including  a  determination  of 
the  present  and  potential  productivity  of  the 
land,  and  of  such  other  facts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  useful  In  the  determination  of 
ways  and  means  needed  to  balance  the  de- 
mand for  and  supply  of  these  renewable  re- 
sources, benefits  and  vises  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  survey  and 
analysis  under  such  plans  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  eqthtable,  and  cooperate 
with  appropriate  officials  of  each  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  either  through  them  or  directly  with 
private  or  other  agencies.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.' 

"Sec.  4.  Renewable  RESotnicE  Psogbam. — In 
order  to  provide  for  consideration  and  peri- 
odic review  of  programs  for  management  and 
administration  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, for  research,  for  cooperative  State  and 
private  programs,  and  for  conduct  of  other 
Forest  Service  activities  In  relation  to  the 
findings  of  the  Assessment,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculttire  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  President  a  Renewable  Resource  Program 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  'Program')  which 
shall  provide  In  appropriate  detaU  for  pro- 
tection, management,  and  development  of 
the  National  Forest  System.  Including  forest 
development  roads  and  trails,  for  coopera- 
tive programs  on  non-Federal  lands,  and  for 
research.  The  Program  shall  be  developed  In 
accordance  with  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (74  Stat.  215;  16  U.S.C.  528-31),  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(86  Stat.  852;  42  U.S.C.  4321-47),  and  other 
applicable  legislation.  The  Program  shall  be 
prepared  not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
to  cover  the  five-year  period  beginning  JtUy 
1,  1975,  and  at  least  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
decades  next  following  such  period,  and  shall 
be  updated  no  later  than  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1980, 
and  the  first  half  of  each  fifth  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  cover  at  least  each  of  the  four 
fiscal    decades    beginning    next    after    such 
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updating.  Th«  Progrwn  Bball  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

"(1)  An  Inventory  of  a  fuU  range  of 
specific  needs  and  opportunities  for  both 
pubHc  and  prlTate  program  Investments.  The 
Inventory  shall  differentiate  between  activi- 
ties which  are  of  a  capital  nature  and  those 
which  are  of  an  operational  nature. 

■'  (2)  Specific  Identification  of  Program  out- 
puts, results  anticipated,  and  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  Investments  In  such  a  nuinner 
that  the  anticipated  costs  can  be  directly 
coDopared  with  the  total  related  benefits  and 
direct  and  Indirect  returns  to  the  Federal 
GkrrammeBt. 

"(3)  A  discussion  of  priorities  for  accom- 
plishment of  Inventoried  program  needs. 

-Sec.  6.  Nationai,  Fomst  Stbtem  Resoutick 
IirvKifTOKiss. — As  a  part  of  the  Assessment 
the  Secretary  «>f  A^culture  shall  develop 
and  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis  a  com- 
prehensive and  appropriately  detailed  Inven- 
tory of  all  National  Forest  System  lands  and 
renewable  reeources.  This  Inventory  shall 
be  kept  current  so  as  to  refiect  changes  in 
conditions  and  Identify  new  and  emerging 
resources  and  values. 

"Sec.  6.  National  Forest  Systfm  Resource 
PLANirufc. — (a)  As  a  part  of  the  Program 
provided  for  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop,  maintain,  and,  as 
•pprofwiate,  revise  land  and  resource  use 
^aos  for  units  of  the  National  POrest  Sys- 
tem, coordinated  with  the  land  use  planning 
proecasea  of  State  arvd  local  governments 
and  otlMr  r^Mte^aI  agencies. 

"(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  nae  plans,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
ayiita  watte;  Interdleciplinary  approach  to 
•chteva  integrated  consideration  of  physical, 
bloiogtcal,  economic,  and  other  sciences 

"Sac.  7.  CoopEaATioi*  m  RKSotTmcz  Pi^n- 
Kixc— The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
the  AssesEment,  resource  surveys,  and  Pro- 
grams prepared  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  States 
and  other  organizations  In  planning  the  pro- 
tection, use,  and  management  of  renewable 
resources  on  non-Federal  land. 

"Sbc.  8  Natiowai.  Pakticipatiok. — <a)  In 
order  that  the  optimum  benefits  win  be  bet- 
ter aesuped  to  each  generation  of  citizens  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  such 
parUclpation.  Inchidlng  public  hearings, 
meetings,  and  advisory  groups,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  has  proivided  for  by  regula- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  Assessment, 
Program,  resource  Inventories,  and  planning 
provided  for  in  thU  Act. 

"(b)  On  the  date  Ckjngress  first  convenes 
In  1975  and  following  each  updating  of  the 
Assessment  and  the  Program,  the  President 
(ball  transmit  to  the  Congress,  when  it  con- 
venes. Vb»  Aaaeaament  as  set  forth  in  section 
8  of  this  Act  and  the  Program  as  set  iortb 
In  sectkMi  4  at  this  Act. 

"<c)  The  Congrtas  shall  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  said  Assessment  and  Program,  and 
within  one  year  after  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  shall  by  resolution  estab- 
tuti  a  statement  of  policy  which  shall  be  a 
guld*  to  the  PresMent  in  framing  fiscal 
budget  for  F^x^st  Service  and  related 
agencies'  activities  for  the  five  or  ten  year 
Program  period  beginning  during  the  term 
of  such  Congress. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  convening, 
each  Congrees  shaU  publicly  review  the  state- 
ment of  policy  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  and  make  such  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  guide  to  the 
President  In  framing  the  budgets  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  beginning  thereafter. 

"(e)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  budget 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  requests 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
covering  Forest  Service  and  related  agencies' 
activities  shall  express  In  qualitative  and 
quan^tltatlve  terms  the  extent  to  which  the 
Programs  and  pollclas  projected  under  tbot 


budget  meet  the  policies  eetabllabed  by  the 
Congress  In  accordanoe  with  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  I  any  case  In  which 
such  budget  so  presented  reoommends  a 
course  which  falls  to  meet  the  policies  so 
established,  the  President  shall  specifically 
set  forth  the  reason  cr  reasons  for  so  recom- 
mending and  shall  state  his  reason  or  reasons 
for  requesting  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
lesser  programs  or  policies  presented:  Pro- 
vided, That  amounts  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses covered  by  the  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (c) ,  as  modified,  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  ( 1 )  the  appropriation 
Act  provides  speclflcaDy  for  discretion  as  to 
such  expenditures,  or  (2)  the  President  finds 
that  becau.se  of  events  occurring  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  siich  appropriation  Act. 
such  expenditure  would  fall  to  accomplish  its 
purpose. 

"(f)  For  the  purpoEe  of  providing  infor- 
mation that  will  aid  CcnEress  in  its  oversight 
responsibilities  and  tmprove  the  account- 
ability of  agency  expenditxires  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 
which  evaluates  the  component  elements  of 
the  Program  required  to  be  prepared  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  which  sliall  be  fiimlshed 
to  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  submission 
of  the  annual  fiscal  budget  commencing  with 
the  third  fiscal  vear  aifter  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(g)  These  annual  evaluation  reports  shall 
set  forth  progress  in  Implementing  the  Pro- 
gram required  to  be  prepared  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  together  with  accomplishments 
of  this  Program  as  they  relate  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Assessment.  Objectives  should 
be  set  forth  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
terms  and  ccccmplishments  should  be  re- 
ported accordingly.  The  report  shall  contain 
appropriate  measure meiits  of  pertinent  costs 
ar.d  benefits.  The  evaluation  shall  assess  the 
balance  between  economic  factors  and  envi- 
rorunental  quality.  Program  benefits  shall  be 
considered  in  a  broad  context  and  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  environmental 
quality  factors  such  as  esthetics,  public  ac- 
cess, wildlife  habitat,  recreational  and  wil- 
derness Twe.  and  economic  factors  such  as 
the  excess  of  cost  savings  over  the  value  of 
foregone  benefita  and  the  rate  of  return  on 
renewable  resources. 

"<h)  The  reports  sllall  indicate  plans  for 
implementing  correcttve  action  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  where  war- 
ranted. 

"(i)  The  reports  sball  be  structured  for 
Congress  in  concise  summaxy  form  with 
necessary  detailed  data  in  appendices. 

"S«c.  8.  National  Forest  Ststem  Progbam 
Elkments. —  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  will  assure  that  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  Nation*!  Pore=t  System  Is  In 
full  accord  with  the  concepts  for  multli)le 
use  and  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
services  as  set  forth  In  the  Multiple -Use 
Sustained-Yield  Act  cd  1960  (16  U.S.C.  52&- 
531).  To  further  these  concepts,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  sets  the  year  2000  as  the  target 
year  when  the  renewable  resources  of  tiie 
National  Forest  System  shall  be  In  an  oper- 
ating posture  whereby  all  backlogs  of  needed 
treatment  for  their  restoration  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a  current  basis  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  planned  intensive  multiple-use  sus- 
tained-yield management  procedvires  shall 
be  Installed  and  operating  on  an  envlron- 
ntentally  sound  basis.  The  annual  budget 
&hall  contain  requests  for  funds  for  an  or- 
derly prograon  to  eliaiinate  such  backlogs: 
Proi;ided,  That  when  the  Secretary  finds  that 
(1)  the  backlog  of  areas  that  will  benefit  by 
such  treatKieut  has  been  elunluated,  (2)  the 
cost  of  treating  the  remainder  of  such  area 
exceeds  the  economic  and  environmental 
benefits  to  be  secured  from  their  treatment, 
or  (3)  the  total  supplies  of  the  renewable 
resource  of  the  United  States  are  adequate 
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to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  American 
pe<9le,  the  budget  reqriest  for  these  ele- 
ments of  restoration  may  be  adjtisted  ac- 
cordingly. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  in- 
stallation of  a  proper  system  of  transporta- 
tion to  service  the  National  Forest  System, 
as  is  provided  for  In  Public  Law  88-657,  the 
Act  of  October  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  532-638), 
shall  be  carried  forward  In  time  to  meet 
anticipated  needs  on  an  economical  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  baeis,  and  the  method 
choeen  for  financing  the  construction  suid 
maintenance  of  the  transpkortatlon  system 
should  be  such  as  to  enhance  local,  regional, 
and  national  benefits.  If  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  budget  request  for  appropriations  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  (Includ- 
ing the  amount  available  under  the  four- 
teenth paragraph  under  the  heading  'Forest 
Service'  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (16 
U.S.C.  501 )) ,  Is  less  than  the  amounts  au- 
thorized therefor,  or  a  portion  of  such  appro- 
priation is  subsequently  impounded,  the 
amount  of  construction  under  clause  (2)  of 
the  Act  of  October  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  535), 
for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  below 
such  amount  of  financing  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  by  an  equivalent  sum.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Impounding 
includes — 

"(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  budget  authority 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) appropriated  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  and  the  termination  of 
authorized  projects  for  which  appropriations 
h.-ive  been  ma.de,  and 

"(2)  any  other  type  of  Executive  action 
or  inaction  which  eflectively  precludes  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  authorized 
budget  authority  or  the  creation  of  obliga- 
tions by  contract  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions as  Bpeclfieally  authorized  by  law  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails. 
In  applying  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Act  of  October  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  532-638), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  avoiding  actions  which  may  unduly  Impair 
revenues  received  and  thus  affect  adversely 
paj-ments  to  particular  counties  within  the 
National  Forest  System  made  tinder  the  sixth 
paragraph  under  the  heading  'Forest  Service' 
of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (16  U.S.C.  500), 
or  imder  section  33  of  the  Bankheod-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U  S.C.  1012) ,  but  nothing 
in  this  sentence  shall  be  construed  to  reduce 
timber  sale  offerings  ».ith  provLslons  for 
purchaser  road  construction,  the  net  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  Increase  revenues  from 
which  such  payments  are  made  to  counties. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Nattonai,  Forest  System  De- 
TTtTFo — Congress  declares  that  the  National 
Forest  System  consists  of  units  of  forest, 
ranee,  and  related  lands  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Its  territories,  united  Into 
a  nation?.lly  significant  system  dedicated  to 
the  long-term  benefit  for  present  and  future 
generatlon.s,  and  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  include  all  such  areas  Into  one 
integral  system.  The  "National  Forest  Sys- 
tem' shall  include  all  national  forest  lands 
reserved  or  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  all  national  forest 
lands  acquired  through  purchase,  exchange, 
donation,  or  other  means,  the  national  gmss- 
lands  and  land  utilization  projects  adminis- 
tered under  title  III  of  the  Ban khead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat.  525,  7  U.S.C.  1010- 
1012)  and  other  lands,  waters,  or  interests 
therein  which  are  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  or  are  designated  for  administration 
through  the  Forest  Service  as  a  part  of  said 
system. 

"(b)  Organization. — The  oa-tbe-ground 
field  offices,  field  supervisory  offices,  and  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  be  so 
situated  as  to  provide  the  optimum  level 
of  convenient,  useful  services  to  the  public, 
giving  priority  to  the  maintenance  and  loca- 
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tion  of  facilities  In  rural  areas  and  towns 
near  the  national  forest  and  Forest  Service 
program  locations  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  In  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of 
November  30,  1970  (84  Stat.  1383),  as 
amended.". 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  21.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARGARET  G.  COBLE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  30.  1974,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  Senate  Resolution  251,  which  author- 
ized the  payment  of  a  gratuity  to  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  former  employee  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Senate  Oflace  Buildings  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
a  clerical  error,  the  name  of  the  recip- 
ient of  the  gratuity  and  the  deceased 
employee  was  misspelled  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  agreed  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
correct  the  spelling  of  the  names  in  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  2394, 
R(X:KY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  7  p.m.  today  to  file  the  report 
on  &.  2394.  a  bill  relating  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  providing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs orders  the  bill  reported  later  this 
afternoon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXINITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS CHILES,  GRIFFIN,  AND 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  21.  1974,  AND  FOR 
PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2296 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day after  the  two  leaders  or  their  de- 
signees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  , 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bybd)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  miiiutes  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  al- 
ready has  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
Calendar  No.  661,  S.  2296. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tho  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.'>  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  Senate  v.ill  stand  in  recess  until  tha 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday 
next.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
isnees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(?vlr.  Chiles  I  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  aft:r  which  tha 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minut:s,  aft^r  which  th?  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
v.ill  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
niornin;^  busine.ss  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
period  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  661,  S.  2296, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  its  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  could  occur. 


RECESS    TO    THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  21.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President) 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next.  ■ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 : 24 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. February  21,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DR.  BARRY  SIMMONS,  ATHENS,  GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  today  on  the  very  fine 
humanitarian  work  being  done  by  Dr. 
Barry  Simmons,  a  dentist  from  Athens, 
Ga.,  to  help  people  throughout  the  world 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  and  to 
build  goodwill  for  the  United  States. 

Each  stmimer  for  the  past  11  years. 
Dr.  Simmons  has  traveled  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  emerging  nations  throughout 
the  world  to  provide  free  dental  care  to 
needy  people,  many  of  whom  have  never 
seen  a  dentist  in  their  lives.  In  1972, 
Dr.  Simmons  was  named  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  of  America  by 


the  U.S.  Jaycees,  and  he  has  won  praise 
from  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

All  Georgians  are  very  proud  of  Dr. 
Simmons,  and  I  join  In  wishing  him  well 
in  all  of  his  future  endeavors  to  help  the 
world's  needy  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Oregonlan,  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
of  November  4,  1973,  an  excellent  article 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  Simmons.  I  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia  Dentist  Works  To  Aid  Needy  in 

Fo&EiCN  Countries 

(By  Ann  SuUlvan) 

Dr.  Barry  Simmons,  36,  dentist,  unmarried, 
amateur  omlthologlat,  expects  to  spend  three 
months  out  of  every  year  of  the  rest  of  his 
life  doing  something  for  other  people. 


The  something  Is  what  he  knows  bestj 
dentistry,  and  the  people  are  the  underpriv- 
Ueged  in  a  loiig  succession  of  countries  ha 
has  been  visiting  the  past  10  years. 

He  has  a  list  of  120  and  hopes  he  can  go 
to  most  of  them,  maybe  two  at  a  time.  In  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

It  Isn't  exactly  easy,  for  this  oce-man  den- 
tal Tom  Dooley  Fotindation  has  been  doing 
it  all  himself,  lugging  along  some  17  to  18 
cases  of  1,500  pounds  of  tools  and  supplies. 

V.'heii  wars  and  floods,  bureaucracy,  heat 
and  disease  throw  up  roadblocks.  It  just  chal- 
lenges Mm  a  little  more.  Simmons,  who  prac- 
tices three-quarters  of  the  year  in  the  -ower 
floor  of  his  Georgian  house  in  Athena  Ga., 
came  upon  his  life's  passion  by  aaidrnt; 
through  his  love  of  birds  and  animals. 

He  went  to  the  Colombia  Jungle  crf\  tha 
Amazon  river  with  a  collector.  | 

"It  was  pretty  primitive,  and  th*  locaj 
priest  found  out  I  was  a  dentist  and  a^ke(] 
me  to  treat  some  patients.  I  was  hooUed." 

That  was  1963,  the  first  of  11  sui  ces3lve 
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aummers,  June  to  September,  In  South 
America,  Tahiti,  Thailand,  the  Slnal  desert, 
the  Oasa  strip.  Ball,  Indonesia,  Cameroon, 
Nigeria  and  last  summer  In  Bangladesh. 

Always  concentrates  on  teaching  dental 
hygiene  to  a  couple  of  volunteers  who  go  to 
the  schools  to  teach  the  teachers  to  teach 
the  children. 

He  winds  up  the  portable  gas  generator 
that  was  a  gift  of  the  Adec  Co.  of  Newberg 
and  goes  to  work  on  the  never-ending  pain- 
ful mouth  troubles  presented  to  him.  The 
generator  la  boxed  In  a  case  from  another 
Oregon  firm.  Grants  Pass  Environmental 
Containers. 

Dr.  Simmons,  visiting  in  Portland  through 
Monday,  spoke  to  a  group  of  dental  and  medi- 
cal students  at  a  dance  Saturday  night.  He 
will  q>eak  to  a  public  meeting  at  Portland 
Elks  Club,  1615  SW  Morrison  St.,  Monday  at 
7:30  pjn. 

His  pitch  Is  securing  help  for  his  newly 
founded  Dental  Health  International,  which 
helps  him  now  to  recruit,  outfit  and  send 
other  dental  and  dental  hygiene  volunteers 
to  stlU  more  covmtrles.  So  far  about  60  have 
gone. 

Mailing  address  Is  847  S.  MUle  dge  Ave., 
Athens,  Oa.,  30501.  Various  church  mission 
groups  are  beglnnmg  to  help  set  up  visita- 
tions. Transportation  Is  the  biggest  buga- 
boo. 

Dr.  Simmons  once  found  himself  and  1,600 
pounds  of  dental  equipment  stranded  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  unable  to  get  tato  the  cyclone- 
tormented  area  of  Bhola  Island. 

He  recruited  a  Soviet  heUcopter,  and  offi- 
cials simply  said  OK.  But  when  he  wanted  to 
come  back,  the  Russians  were  no  where  to 
be  found.  Nor  any  other  air  vehicle.  He  and 
the  boxes  came  back  by  a  small,  slow  boat. 
Dr.  Simmons  was  named  by  the  Jaycees  as 
one  of  the  nation's  10  outstanding  young 
men  In  1971.  He  has  a  busy  practice  with 
five  chairs  and  five  staff  people. 

He  thinks  he  might  like  to  get  married 
and  notes  that  many  Scandinavian  dentists 
are  female,  blond  and  beautiful.  He  also  col- 
lects parrots. 

In  the  meantime,  he's  trying  to  figure  how 
to  hire  enough  Sherpas  to  get  his  boxes  to 
Nepal  next  summer.  He's  very  serloiis: 

"The  pleasure  Is  that  you  can  give.  You 
can  give  relief  for  a  physical  problem  such 
as  an  abcessed  tooth.  You  give  better  health 
with  the  education  you  have.  It's  not  Just 
an  8  to  6  life.  It  means  you  have  done  some- 
things with  your  life.  It's  a  fantastic  feeltog 
when  you  leave  and  you  see  the  faces.  They 
know  you  were  there  to  help. 

"The  best  feeling  you  can  have  Is  to  give 
something  and  not  expect  a  return." 

Dr.  Simmons  is  staying  to  Portland  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Don  and  Dr.  Chris  Wilson,  1205 
SW  Myrtle  Drive. 


JOHN  FOLTZ  SELECTED  FOR  EAGLE 
SCOUT  TASK  FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 

OF  TIBCnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  this  month  of  February  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  celebrating 
their  64th  anniversary.  I  wish  to  add  my 
tribute  to  this  "ageless"  youth  movement 
and  join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
in  wishing  Scouts  of  all  ages — Cubs, 
Scouts,  Explorers,  and  adult  Scouters,  as 
well— a  "happy  birthday."  All  of  us  can 

take  pride  in  their  accomplishments 

achieved    through    their    many    "good 
deeds"  every  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  young  man  from  Virginia  has 
been  singled  out  for  special  recognition 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  statement  regarding  this  Scout  In  the 
Record  as  an  example  of  how  some  of  our 
young  people  spend  their  time  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  Poltz  Selects)  For  Eaole  Scout 

Task  Force 
John  Foltz,  16,  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  recently  formed  Task  Force  of  the 
National  Eagle  Scout  Association  (NESA). 
The  primary  purpose  of  NESA  Is  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  manpower  potential  repre- 
sented by  those  who  bold  the  Eagle  Scout 
rank,  as  well  as  to  promote  and  support  the 
Ideals  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  (BSA). 
John  Is  one  of  six  youths  In  the  nation 
selected  to  formulate  the  initial  policies  of 
this  new  organization.  He  travels  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  for  the  first  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 16  and  17.  Currently  active  Eagle  Scouts 
were  picked  to  assure  that  programs  are  de- 
veloped which  will  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 
John  earned  his  Eaple  rank  at  the  age  of 
13,  while  a  member  of  Mt.  Vernon  Troop  1680, 
where  he  was  also  a  Patrol  Leader.  He  had 
previously  served  as  Cub  Scout  Den  Chief 
and  received  the  coveted  God  and  Country 
Award.  Soon  after  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout, 
John  Joined  Kmghts  of  Dunamis,  the  na- 
tional Eagle  Scout  honor  society.  This  or- 
ganization served  as  a  forerunner  of  NESA. 
John  Is  now  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Chapter  83  of  NESA,  In  the 
National  Capital  Area  Council    (NCAC). 

Though  busy  with  school  and  other  activi- 
ties. In  addition  to  NBSA  leadership,  John 
has  added  a  Bronze  Palm  to  his  Eagle  award. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  Family  Banquet  for 
Eagle  Scouts  in  the  metropolitan  area,  to  be 
sponsored  by  NESA  this  spring.  At  the  BSA 
Southeastern  regional  meeting  last  fall  in 
Washington.  D.C..  John  assisted — as  a  NESA 
representative— with  the  presentation  of  the 
first  "Outstanding  Scoutmaster"  award. 

John  has  attended  four  simimer  sessions 
at  Goshen  Scout  Camps,  including  NCAC 
Conservation  Camp.  He  was  elected  by  his 
fellow  Scouts  to  the  Order  of  the  Arrow, 
the  national  brotherhood  of  Scout  honor 
campers.  In  1972  he  was  a  Crew  Leader  at 
Phllmont  Scout  Ranch  In  New  Mexico.  Last 
summer  he  held  a  staff  position  at  the  vmth 
National  Scout  Jamboree  in  Idaho.  Holder 
of  the  Scout  Ufeguard  rating,  he  was  the 
youngest  member  on  the  waterfront  staff. 

As  he  climbed  the  Soouting  ladder,  John 
has  gone  into  Exploring.  He  is  presently  a 

member  of  two  Explorer  Poets.  Post  1334 

one  of  the  most  unique  In  the  country — is 
made  up  exclusively  of  Eagle  Scouts  from 
the  Washington  area.  Post  891  conducts  a 
Medical  Explorer  program  at  DeWltt  Hospital 
on  Ft.  Belvoir,  near  his  home  in  Fairfax 
County.  John  has  his  sights  set  on  a  career 
In  medicine. 

This  past  simMner,  Poet  1334  took  part  in 
the  Explorer  Olympics  held  at  Quantlco 
Marine  Base.  Competing  in  both  track  and 
swimming  events,  John  won  one  gold,  two 
silver,  and  two  bronze  medals.  As  one  of  the 
top  three  winning  posts,  this  "Eagle  Post "  is 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  National  Exploring 
Olympics.  John  is  already  making  plans  to 
go  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  where  the  na- 
tional finals  will  be  run  off  on  the  campus 
of  Colorado  State  University  in  August.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  olympiad,  he  wUl  par- 
ticipate In  the  first  National  NESA  Confer- 
ence, also  being  held  at  CSU. 

John  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Poltz,  6301  Remington  Dtrlve,  Mount  Vernon 
Terrace. 


Febnmry  19,  1974. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ALBERT  McKEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  Bdssormi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occa- 
sion of  his  100th  birthday  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Albert  Mc- 
Kee,  of  Kahoka,  Mo.  His  life  has  spanned 
a  time  of  great  progress  in  this  country. 
Mr.  McKee  has  contributed  much  to  his 
community. 
The  article  follows: 

TRiBtrTE  TO  Mb.  Albekt  McKek 
(By  Jeanne  E.  Brewer) 
Being  active,  happy  and  healthy  is  what  we 
all  look  forward  to  In  our  lives. 

For  Albert  McKee  It  has  been  all  three.  Mr 
McKee  win  be  100  years  young  Sunday,  Janu-* 
ary  27.  and  counting  all  the  activities  during 
those  years,  the  milestones  will  measure  100 
or  more. 

Born  the  son  of  J.  T.  and  JuIU  Ann  Fergu- 
son McKee,  he  lived  his  early  years  on  a  farm 
north  of  town  in  the  Anson  community.  At 
the  age  of  17,  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
Kahoka. 

Attaining  the  title  of  centenarian  Is  not 
unusual  In  the  McKee  family.  Mr.  McKee's 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Nellie  McKee  Wilson,  reached 
her  103rd  birthday. 

They  always  Jokingly  attributed  their 
longevity  to  not  drinking  coffee. 

At  the  age  of  20,  Albert  and  his  father 
formed  the  firm  of  J.  T.  McKee  and  Son  It 
all  began  in  1894  In  a  store  building  situated 
where  the  present  Western  Auto  now  stands. 
The  building  was  purchased  from  Clarence 
Sherwood  and  the  Inventory  price  was  listed 
at  $380.61.  Prom  the  original  Inventory  sheets 
appear  such  retail  prices  as  a  lap  robe  for 
♦1.00,  a  buggy  whip  for  45  cents,  and  a  horse 
blanket  at  $1.15. 

After  operating  the  store  together  for  three 
years,  Mr.  McKee  bought  his  father's  share 
in  1897  continuing  the  business  imder  its 
original  name. 

In  the  early  days  of  business,  handmade 
harness  was  its  main  product.  Hides  were 
bought  by  the  roll,  each  roll  containing  ten 
hides,  weighing  approximately  300  lbs.  About 
1,000  lbs.  were  purchased  at  a  time.  Ready 
made  good  were  also  sold  along  with  Items 
made  at  the  shop. 

In  1913,  a  saloon  owned  by  Dick  Brothers 
Brewery,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square  became  avaUable  and  the  store  relo- 
cated into  Its  present  home. 

As  the  tractor  became  more  popular  In  the 
30's  and  horses  did  less  work,  the  harness 
business  began  to  decline.  In  1933  a  shoe  de- 
partment was  added  along  with  a  line  of  fine 
luggage.  These  items  are  etlll  a  part  of  the 
business. 

Towards  the  1940's  sulky  racing  became 
very  popular  and  Mr.  McKee  would  make  as 
many  as  twelve  sets  of  racing  harness  a  year. 
He  was  especially  proud  of  these  sets.  He  re- 
called that  out  of  six  horses  starting  at  the 
Clark  County  Pair  one  year,  four  of  the  rigs 
were  wearing  McKee  made  racing  harness. 

Serving  J.  T.  McKee  and  Son  as  a  faithful 
full  time  employee  was  Mr.  John  Seyb,  who 
was  with  the  firm  over  SO  years  until  his 
death  in  the  late  1950's. 

During  these  years  his  personal  life  away 
from  busmess  was  varied  aiul  exciting. 

Sometime  In  the  1890s  a  young  lady  from 
Glenwood,  Missoiu-i  traveled  by  train  Into 
Elahoka  to  work  in  the  milimery  shop  of  Mrs. 
George  P.  Kroh. 

Late  in  1900,  the  following  news  Item  ap- 
peared in  the  Clark  Coimty  Courier.  "Albert 
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3.  McKee  and  Miss  Dora  B.  Penny,  both  of 
Kahoka,  were  married  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Carrlck, 
at  his  residence,  Tuesday  evening,  October  30, 
1900  at  7:30  o'clock  In  the  presence  of  imme- 
diate relatives  and  friends.  They  left  on  the 
west  bound  evcntog  train  on  a  brief  wedding 
tour.  They  will  reside  In  Kahoka." 

They  were  tlessed  with  three  children: 
Mrs.  Julia  May  Connolly  who  resides  In  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dixon  living  in 
Phoenix  and  Dale  of  Kahoka.  He  also  proudly 
claims  a  granddaughter,  D.  A.  (Dora  Alice) 
the  daughter  of  Julia  May,  and  two  great 
grandchildren. 

After  22  years  cf  marriage,  Dora  passed 
away.  For  22  more  years,  he  remained  a 
widower  until  his  marriage  to  Lillian  Wray 
In  1943  with  whom  he  shared  22  years  until 
her  death. 

One  of  his  most  loved  hobbies,  of  course, 
was  harness  racing.  He  very  seldom  missed 
attendmg  the  Springfield  Grand  Circuit 
races. 

Rnnninu  away  with  the  circus  was  every 
child's  dream.  "This  dream  became  a  reality 
for  McKee.  In  the  first  years  of  the  century, 
a  clrcu3  ran  a  circuit  in  the  area  of  Knox 
City,  Edina,  Memphis,  Kahnka  and  other 
Northeast  Missouri  communities.  Being  one 
of  the  best  baritone  players  around,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee followed  the  circuit  playing  in  the  cir- 
cus band  and  acting  as  an  advance  man. 

It  was  during  this  time  with  the  circus 
that  he  became  friends  with  Miss  Ella  Ewlng. 
Miss  Ewlng,  touring  as  the  tallest  woman  (a 
towering  8'4')  would  come  to  Kahoka  to 
have  Miss  Maude  Wilson  custom  make  her 
clothes.  On  these  visits  she  and  Mr.  McKee 
would  engage  in  several  serious  games  of 
Pitch  and  Rook. 

His  expertise  at  playing  the  baritone  led 
Mr.  McKee  to  a  seat  in  the  Kahoka  band 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bill  Bowers.  This 
band  was  in  much  demand  at  local  functions. 

Mr.  McKeo  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  in  the  1920's  and  remained  as 
treasurer  of  the  board  for  several  yeai-s  there- 
after. He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Kahoka  Klwanls  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
the  I950's  he  Eerved  as  secretary  of  the 
Kahoka  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  1935  Mr.  Albert  McKee  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  after  successfully  and  faith- 
fully serving  the  Kahoka  and  Clark  County 
area  for  71  year3.  His  son.  Dale,  who  re- 
turned In  1957  to  open  an  electrical  shop  In 
the  rear  of  the  store,  remains  In  the  store, 
continuing  the  same  loyal  service  as  has  been 
the  tradition  of  J.  T.  McKee  and  Son. 

Dale  recalls  the  day  of  his  dad's  retire- 
ment. "Usually  when  a  man  retires,  he  cleans 
out  his  desk  and  takes  home  a  lot  of  personal 
Items,  Not  Dad.  He  Just  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out."  It  Is  from  these  items  left  be- 
hind that  we  are  able  to  relate  some  of  the 
Interesting  parts  of  his  life. 

Mr.  McKee  now  resides  at  the  Clark  County 
Nursing  Home.  Although  his  eyesight  Is  poor, 
he  is  still  a  cardplaylng  fan.  Until  his  recent 
bout  with  the  flu,  you  could  find  him  any 
afternoon  Jn  the  all  purpose  room  of  the 
Home,  playing  a  game  of  solitaire. 

In  this  year  of  1974,  Mr.  McKee  celebrates 
his  century  birthday  and  the  firm  of  J.  T. 
McKee  and  Son  observes  its  80th  year. 

Mr.  McKee  has  indeed  enjoyed  activity, 
happiness  and  gocd  health.  This  week  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  many  friends  ex- 
tend  to  him  their  most  sincere  good  wishes?^ 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  KJJFORM 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

07    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful 
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article  by  David  Broder  entitled,  "A  New 
Look  at  Election  Financing,"  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Simday's  Washington  Post. 
There  are  few  people  in  this  body  who 
are  not  concerned  with  election  reform, 
and  fewer  still  who  do  not  believe  that 
concern  about  the  last  election  should  be 
translated  into  legislative  action  to  in- 
sure more  satisfactory  and  less  easily 
abused  means  of  election  financing.  Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  a 
deliberative  body,  capable  of  studying 
and  rc-^pondlng  to  the  comrlexities  of  an 
l^sue,  rather  than  a  pell-mell  foot  race 
acio.ss  the  closest  finish  line.  I  am  sure 
we  will  eventually  embody  in  our  election 
laws  some  form  of  public  finance,  but  I 
am  also  sure  that  the  major  public 
financing  provision  pending  in  the  other 
bodj-  requires  the  kind  of  caution  on  our 
part  that  Mr.  Broder  suggests.  I  rm  not 
asking  for  delay,  but  for  the  kind  of 
analysis  v.hich  looks  at  the  fme  print  as 
well  as  the  demonstrated  need  and  the 
fplendid  purpose.  The  article  follov.-s: 
A  New  Look  at  Election  Financing 

The  December  filibuster  conducted  by  Sen. 
Jamjs  Allen  (D-Ala.)  and  his  allies  against 
quick  passage  of  the  bill  for  public  financing 
of  federal  election  campaigns  ha3  served  the 
classic  purpose  of  the  flliljuster — to  slow 
down  action  and  permit  a  second  look  at  an 
issue. 

The  measure  had  whipped  through  the 
Ssnate  the  first  time  wlMi  barely  a  day's  de- 
bate, as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  celling 
bill.  Tiic  House  had  balked  at  accepting  such 
a  majr  piece  of  legislation  as  a  rider  ta  an- 
other bill.  And  Allen's  filibuster  caused  the 
Senate  sponsors  to  accept  a  compromise 
undsr  which  public  financmg  would  be  given 
fpjiarato  consideration.  In  both  houses,  early 
In  1974. 

The  tims  for  that  consideration  Is  now  at 
hand,  and  If  ever  there  were  legislation  that 
needs  careful  examination,  the  public  financ- 
ing bill  is  it. 

The  public  and  political  reaction  to  Water- 
gate has  created  what  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson 
(R.-m.)  rightly  calls  "an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  fashion  a  campaign  financing 
system  that  can  service  this  nation  well  for 
decades  to  come." 

But,  as  Anderson  went  on  to  say  In  the 
next  sentence  of  a  recent  speech,  "if  we 
proceed  with  too  much  haste  or  without 
rigorous  conceptual  and  empirical  analysis 
of  the  problems  to  be  corrected,  that  tre- 
mendous opportunity  may  be  tragically  frit- 
tered away." 

"I  think  we  would  be  well  served  to  pro- 
ceed with  utmost  caution  and  restraint," 
Anderson  said,  "yet  already  we  can  detect 
the  warning  signs  that  public  finance  is 
being  treated  as  an  all-embracing  panacea 
rather  than  a  solution  for  an  Important  but 
limited  set  of  problems  .  .  .  ." 

Lest  Anderson  be  thought  an  opponent  of 
reform,  trying  to  place  roadblocks  In  the 
path  of  legislation,  let  It  be  noted  that  he 
and  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.)  are  co- 
sponsors  of  a  major  public  financing  pro- 
posal which  has  been  backed  by  more  than 
160  other  members  of  the  House. 

Wti&t  he  understands  Is  that  adoption  of 
a  system  of  taxpayer-financed  campaigns 
will  alter  the  whole  structure  of  American 
politics — the  terms  of  competition  within 
and  between  the  parties,  the  relationships 
between  candidates  and  the  parties  and  be- 
tween candidates  and  the  public.  Unless  at- 
tention is  paid  to  what  Anderson  calls  the 
"total  system  Impact "  of  campaign  spending 
reform,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  opposite 
what  the  reformers  Intend. 

Regrettably,  the  Senate  has  little  of  that 
kind  of  analysis  available  to  it  as  It  pre- 
pares for  the  debate.  The  four  days  of  sub- 
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committee  hearings  on  the  bill  last  Sep -J 
tember  and  the  brief  fioor  debate  Included  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  "evils'  of 
private  financing,  but  not  much  that  13 
thoughtful  on  the  effects  of  a  switcho^ei? 
to  partial  or  complete  tax-financed  cam-j 
palgns.  I 

The  ta<?k  the  Senate  faces  is  made  difficult, 
not  only  by  the  skimpiness  of  the  hearlnca 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committea 
has  chosen  to  package.  In  a  single  bill,  pro- 
posals to  limit  private  contributions,  to 
control  campjiign  spending,  and  to  finance — • 
in  varying  ways— the  primary  and  ge-ieral 
elecaon  campaigns  for  President,  senatoS 
ard  reprecentative.  I 

Unless  the  result  Is  to  be  disastrous,  fioof 
debate  and  amendments  will  have  to  clar- 
ify the  quite  dl.lerrnt  problen-.s  in  each  rf 
the  areas  the  bill  tackles — and  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  each. 

For  example,  in  House  races  the  malTl 
problem  to  be  sol  ed  i-  achie-.  ins  adcq'.i:.-} 
financing  and  rough  parity  of  funds  for  chal- 
lengers. But  the  problem  cf  adequacy  and 
parity  is  not  a  serious  problem  at  all  where 
major  party  presidential  candidates  are  con^ 
cerned. 

Thus,  a  scheme  that  provides— a^  the  S:n" 
ate  bill  doe.s— for  full  Treasury  funding  ct 
all  federal  office  general  election  campaign* 
may  well  have  the  efTect  of  discouraging  or.« 
of  the  most  widely  used  and  valuable  form* 
of  citizen  participation  In  politics — the  small 
gift  to  a  favorite  president  candidate. 

At  the  same  time,  full  federal  financlnj 
of  House  races,  If  passed  at  all.  Is  likely  t4 
be  at  so  low  a  dollar  level  as  to  leave  undis- 
turbed— :r  e.cu  to  incrs's: — the  present  In- 
ctimbents'  advantage,  which  Is  the  mala 
problem  to  be  solved. 

That  la  why  it  Is  terribly  Important  for  the 
Senate  to  take  time  to  analyze,  not  Just  the 
Imperfections  of  the  present  system,  but  the 
effects  of  any  new  system  of  campaign 
finance. 

re-e'-iding  on  how  the  b  11  ic  finally  stTv\r- 
tured,  it  can  serve  to  centrallae  or  disperse 
power  within  the  federalized  political  system 
we  now  have;  to  strenpthen  or  weaken  th« 
two-party  system;  to  Improve  or  dlminlih 
Congress's  leverage  with  future  Presidents  to 
reduce  or  increase  the  present  public  cyni- 
cism about  politics. 

What  it  cannot  do  is  simply  "prevent  fui 
ture  Watergates"  and  leave  everj-thlng  e!s» 
unchanged.  This  is  a  fundamental  alteration 
In  our  politics  that  is  bemg  proposed — as 
fundamental  as  the  introduction  of  the  di- 
rect primary  cr  the  prmulgation  of  one 
man-one  vote  decisions.  It  needs  to  b«  de- 
bated In  those  terms. 


CAPTIVE  NATION'S  INDEPENDEIJC: 
DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

rir.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Sp~aker,  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  United  States  and 
around  th^  world  obs'-r/ed  during  th3 
past  weekend  the  commemoration  of 
th^h-  captive  nation's  Independence  Day. 

Althou7h  the  Soviet  Union's  occupa- 
tion of  that  little  Baltic  state  prevents 
its  citizens  from  holding  any  public  cere- 
monies to  mark  the  event,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Lithuanian  people  th?re 
indeed  did  obsrrve  it  in  their  hearts  and 
in  th?  safety  of  private  iret-tot?ethers.  A 
public  patherinj  of  exactly  that  kind 
wa-j  held  in  Holy  Cros:  Parish  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  within  my  congressional  district. 
The  event  also  received  a  good  deal  of 
publicity  from  Dayton  n:ws  media  aa 
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surely  was  the  case  In  many  other  com- 
munities across  the  United  States. 

These  observances,  and  the  many 
others  conducted  by  natives  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  imfortunate  circumstances  besetting 
those  lands.  Additionally,  we,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  also  are  reminded  of  the 
preciousness  of  our  ovm  society.  Al- 
though It  is  not  perfect,  our  way  of  life 
appropriately  reflects  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  to  do  and  say  as 
he  pleases  under  a  government  of  law 
freely  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  in  bondage,  I 
believe,  are  as  strong  in  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  their  country  one  day  re- 
turning to  free  and  independent  status 
as  Americans  are  tn  preserving  that  same 
tradition  In  this  country.  I  am  pleased 
and  honored,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to 
add  my  remarks  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  reflecting  on  this  observance  of  Lithu- 
ania's Independence  Day. 


APPEAUa  FROM  OSHA 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP   BOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  received 
complaints  from  constituents  who  have 
been  hoimded  by  Federal  inspectors  op- 
erating under  the  purported  authority 
of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  South  Carolina  happens  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  some  other  States  in  that 
our  inspectors  operate  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  government,  and  have 
generally  Interpreted  the  law  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  maimer.  But  It  seems 
that  under  OSHA  some  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  capricious  and  arbitrary 
type  of  government  bureaucracy  have 
surfaced  in  many  States  throughout  the 
country. 

Recently,  however,  a  fine  editorial  in 
the  Orangeburg  Times  and  Democrat 
described  the  mechanism  through  which 
some  hope  for  reason  is  being  held  out 
to  businesses.  The  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Review  Commission  has 
shown  imcomimon  good  sense  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  acting  as  a  damper 
on  some  of  the  more  outrageous  exam- 
ples of  overzealous  enforcement  by  Fed- 
eral OSHA  Inspectors. 

Without  endorsing  in  any  way  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  Review 
Commission,  or  its  relationship  with 
OSHA  itself,  I  did  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues might  be  interested  to  review 
several  of  their  recent  cases,  as  compiled 
by  the  editor  of  the  Orangeburg  Times 
and  Democrat.  For  this  reason,  I  Include 
the  editorial  entitled  "Appeals  From 
OSHA."  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 24  issue  of  the  Orangeburg  Times 
and  Democrat,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Appkau  Prom  OSHA 

It  appears  that  there  can  be  some  relief 
from  arbitrary  rtUlngs  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
mcnts  Inspectors  charged  with  enforcing 
the    Occupational    Health    and    Safety   Act 
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(OSHA).  There  have  been  few  complaints 
of  ridiculous  charges  made  by  those  Inspec- 
tors In  South  Carolina  because  the  law  is 
administered  by  the  state  and  the  state's 
Inspectors  have  used  oommon  sense  in  their 
Interpretation  of  how  it  should  be  Inter- 
preted. There  have  been  many  complaints 
from  employers  In  other  states  where  fed- 
eral control  has  been  established,  however. 

Now,  complaints  agHnst  capricious  rul- 
ings by  Labor  Department  inspectors  may 
be  carried  to  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Review  Commission  (OSAKRC) 
whose  members  appear  to  be  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  intent  of  the  law. 

In  a  recent  case  brought  before  OSAHRC, 
It  was  ruled  that  the  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
Advance  would  have  to  pay  only  a  $10  fine, 
Instead  of  the  $145  demanded  by  the  Labor 
Department,  for  12  "nonserious"  1972  Job 
safety  violations.  The  charges  Included 
failure  to  "use  a  feasible  method  of  reducing 
noise,  failure  to  provide  machine  guards 
and  guards  on  five  s*ws.  a  housekeeping 
violation  and  failure  to  require  safety 
shoes." 

In  other  recent  cases,  OSAHRC: 

Dismissed  charges  against  an  airport 
operator  in  Hawaii  because  OSHA  admitted 
that  an  inspector  had  failed  to  show  his 
credentials  before  'beginning  his  inspection; 

Reduced  from  $700  to  $1  the  fine  for  a 
small  builder  in  Tennessee  who  admitted 
his  failure  to  meet  an  open-sided  platform 
railing  requirement;  it  was  ruled  that  the 
large  fine  would  place  a  burden  on  the 
builder's  poor  financial  condition; 

Refused  to  permit  a  new  charge  to  be 
made  against  an  employer  while  an  earlier 
'-harge  was  stlU  in  effect;  OSHA  had  modi- 
fied the  first  charge,  of  which  the  employer 
was  apparently  not  guilty,  so  as  to  bring 
the  action  into  violation  of  another  stand- 
ard; 

Relied  on  the  minor  gravity  of  a  firm's 
offenses  and  its  safety  record  to  dismiss  $90 
In  penalties  against  a  California  remodeling 
firm; 

Ruled  that  an  order  Rgalnst  one  employer 
did  not  become  binding  on  second  employer 
who  later  purchased  a  plant;  and, 

Agreed  that  toilet  facilities  for  employers 
need  not  be  located  on  the  Immediate  pre- 
mises of  the  employer:  in  this  Pennsylvania 
case,  C^H.^RC  found  that  It  was  sufficient 
for  female  employes  to  use  toilet  facilities 
located  In  an  adjacent  retail  establishment 
which  was  less  than  200  feet  away. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that  some  controls 
have  been  established  ever  the  overbearing, 
power-hungry  and  arbitrary  actions  of  some 
petty  bureaucratic  agerjts  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. OSHA,  well  administered,  is  a  pro- 
tection to  both  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployes— but  only  If  common  sense  is  used. 


SIGNIFICANT    PRIVATE    FORESTRY 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  tenure  in  Congress  I  have 
strongly  supported  legislative  prc*)Osals 
to  encourage  a  higher  level  of  forest  re- 
source protection  and  incentives  toward 
development  and  management  of  forest 
lands  by  small  nonindustrial  owners. 

In  view  of  our  Nation's  growing  de- 
mands for  timber  and  the  need  for 
proper  management  of  forest  resources, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
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a  development  in  Arkansas  that  Is  of 
great  significance  to  private  forestry.  The 
remurks  which  follows  are  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1974  newsletter  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Products  Association: 

Direct  annual  payments  to  small  land- 
owners in  return  for  growing  and  manag- 
ing young  timberlands  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company  of 
Hope,  Arkansas.  This  first-of-lts-klnd  pro- 
gram guarantees  annual  payments  for  10  to 
15  year  terms  and  is  patterned  after  the 
popular  "Soil-bank"  program  of  the  federal 
government.  Tracts  40  acres  and  larger  are 
eligible  under  the  program.  Hines  plans  to 
lease  2,500  acres  annually,  with  lease  pay- 
ments amounting  to  more  than  $2  million 
by  the  time  tlie  first  leases  mature.  Graduate 
foresters  wiU  evaluate  the  timberlands  and 
negotiate  Income  and  length  of  lease  with  the 
individual  landowners.  Hines  assumes  all 
risk  of  loss  from  natural  hazards,  such  as 
fire,  windstorm  and  bark  beetles,  insuring 
security  of  the  landowners  income. 

The  innovative  action  by  the  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  Is  a  direct  response  to  the 
commendations  of  the  Presidents 
Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment 
and  to  those  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy.  Both  of  these 
official  bodies  pointed  out  that  national 
needs  for  wood  products  would  double  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  In  order  to  meet 
projected  wood  requirements,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
some  4,000,000  small,  privately  owned, 
nonindustrial  forests.  Hines  Lumber  has 
found  a  way  to  do  it. 


MEDAL   WINNER   A  REAL   PATRIOT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OP   TXRCnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Fort  Nelson  chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  presented 
its  National  Society's  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Sparks.  The  DAR  award 
is  presented  only  to  those  Americans 
who  have  displayed  exceptional  leader- 
ship qualities  and  have  performed  out- 
standing patriotic  service. 

Although  Mrs.  Sparks  has  a  severe 
physical  handicap,  she  plays  an  active 
part  in  civic  afifairs.  The  following  is  a 
newspaper  article  written  by  Shirley 
Winters  and  published  In  the  January  6 
Virginian  Pilot  newspaper  which  serves 
the  Tidewater,  Va.,  area.  The  article  de- 
scribes her  many  activities  which  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  Tide- 
water community: 

Mkdai,  "WanrsR  a  Real  Patriot 
(By  Shirley  Winters) 

Portsmouth. — Hemophilia  and  a  series  of 
strokes  may  have  confined  Jane  Sparks,  but 
an  Indomitable  perseverance  enables  her  to 
range  far  horizons  via  letter  and  telephone. 

"She's  a  one-woman  communications  cen- 
ter," said  Mrs.  Marian  Whltehurst  Rawles, 
veteran  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 
member,  describing  the  recipient  of  the  or- 
ganization's National  Society's  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Presented  In  absentia  last  Thursday  be- 
cause of  Mrs.   Sparks'   Inability   to   attend 
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public  gatherings,  the  coveted  DAB  award 
recognized  the  Cradock  native  who  lives  in 
Norfolk  for  her  active  role  In  patriotic  re- 
search, her  telephone  outreach  In  national- 
defense  projects,  and  work  on  "Support  Your 
Local  Police"  committee  activities. 

"Historians,  Journalists,  law-enforcement 
officers,  have  sought  her  counsel  becaxise  of 
her  known  devotion  to  duty  and  dedication 
to  cause,"  Mrs.  Rawles  said.  "She's  a  born 
teacher." 

Readers  of  The  Virglnlan-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  newspapers  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  stand  on  national  and  local  issues 
often  taken  by  Mrs.  Sparks.  "I  felt  I  simply 
have  to  share  with  others  my  convictions. 
I'm  simply  trying  to  live  up  to  being  a  good 
American,  which  Is  something  everyone 
should  do  to  deserve  the  privilege  of  living 
In  this  wonderful  country,"  she  said  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  DAR  citation. 

She  said  she  recently  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  her  letterwrltlng  constancy  had  caught 
the  attention  of  administrative  officials  of 
the  newspapers,  one  of  whom  traced  her  cor- 
respondence "to  at  least  a  once-a-month 
published  letter  since  1958." 

Mrs.  Sparks  has  gained  the  respect  of  area 
police  chiefs,  who  have  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  her  encouragement  of  public  support 
for  their  efforts,  Mrs.  Rawles  said. 

This  Included  active  engagement  in  the 
distribution  of  "Support  Your  Local  Police" 
bumper  stickers  and  an  effort  to  underwrite 
the  purchase  of  American  Flag  uniform 
patches  for  the  police. 

Mrs.  Sparks  maintains  a  busy  phone  ob- 
taining speakers  for  public  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  SYLP  Committee,  meetings  that 
she  is  unable  to  attend. 

Her  mind  is  a  veritable  mental  filing  cab- 
inet of  congressional  legislation  action  that 
Mrs.  Sparks  keeps  abreast  of  through  re- 
search, and,  which  she  makes  available  to 
the  sincerely  Interested. 

Describing  herself  as  "no  Joiner,"  the  for- 
mer Jane  Barnes  treasures,  she  said,  her  inde- 
pendent status  in  politics.  "I  vote  and  work 
for  the  promotion  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  a  candidate  Is  a  Republican  and  he 
supports  this  cause,  he  gets  my  vote.  If  he's 
an  Independent,  he  gets  It.  I  haven't  been 
able  to  vote  democratic,"  she  said,  her  voice 
trailing  Into  a  small  laugh. 

It  was  her  conservative,  zealous  stand  on 
matters  of  national  significance  that  first 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  DAR  nearly 
10  years  ago.  "To  visit  this  woman  in  her 
home,  to  learn  of  her  Incapacitating  condi- 
tion. Is  to  admire  a  spirit  which  overcomes 
adversity,"  Mrs.  Rawles  explained  in  the  pre- 
sentation ceremony  sponsored  by  Port  Nelson 
Chapter,  DAR  In  Portsmouth. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  by  the 
award  winner  are  letters  from  internationally 
and  locally  known  personalities  including 
Gen.  Douglas  McArthur  and  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Locally,  she  communicates  regularly  with 
Norfolk  Chief  of  Police  Claude  Staylor.  "He's 
going  to  run  for  Norfolk  City  Council  after 
he  retires,  and  I'm  already  working  on  his 
behalf,"  Mrs.  Sparks  announced. 

Letters  written  In  lieu  of  testimonial 
speeches  by  Staylor  (an  admirer  and  long- 
time associate)  and  Harold  B.  Anderson,  re- 
tired police  chief,  attest  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Sparks'  endeavors. 

Staylor  wrote:  "I  know  of  no  person  more 
interested  In  preserving  the  Ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  and  who  has  worked 
so  diligently  to  combat  those  influences  bent 
on  destroying  the  American  way  of  life.  She 
is  a  true  American  In  every  respect.  We  need 
more  of  her  calibre." 

Anderson,  who  retired  after  43  years  of 
military  and  police  activity  including  service 
as  chief  of  police  of  Norfolk  and  Petersburg. 
said:   "Of  the  hundreds  of  persons  I  have 
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come  to  know,  the  one,  most  unforgettable 
personality  Is  Mrs.  Jane  Sparks.  As  a  private 
citizen  she  Is  a  most  steadfast  and  loyal 
friend  of  the  police.  All  of  the  Tidewater 
police  officialdom  know  and  appreciate  her 
efforts,  which  have  been  accomplished  In 
spite  of  stark  Incapacity  and  physical  suf- 
fering." 

Although  he  wasn't  present  for  the  award 
ceremony,  Mrs.  Sparks'  husband  Jerry  was 
commended  by  his  wife  and  the  award's 
chairman.  "People  credit  me  with  working 
on  projects,  for  my  ideas,  but  Jerry  Is  the 
shoulder  I  have  to  lean  on,"  the  wife  said. 

Mrs.  Rawles  noted  that  the  couple  shared 
a  patriotic  bond  of  Interest.  "Jerry  Is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Battle  of  Iwo  Jhna,  and  he  Is  In 
complete  accord  with  what  Jane  tries  to  do 
for  her  country." 

She  emphasized  that  the  DAR's  Medal  of 
Honor  is  not  lightly  or  regularly  given  but 
Is  presented  on  occasion  to  an  adult,  native- 
born  American  who  has  displayed  excep- 
tional leadership  qualities  and  performed 
outstanding  patriotic  service. 

The  award.  Initiated  at  the  local  level  by 
Ft.  Nelson  Chapter,  DAB,  was  screened  by 
the  state  organization  before  recommenda- 
tion to  the  national  awards  committee  and 
the  president-general  of  DAR. 

"The  nominee  is  never  aware  that  he  or 
she  is  being  considered.  The  Medal  of  Honor 
is  to  the  civilian  patriot  what  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  is  to  the  military  patriot,"  the 
chairman  explained. 
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NON-COM^nSSIONED  OFFICERS  AS- 
SOCIATION REGISTER  PROTESTS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  looking  the 
other  way,  a  few  Americans  are  looking 
at  a  flight  pay  bill  which  Is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  House  this  week.  The  bill 
treats  the  officers  magnificently — it  does 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  enlisted  men. 
Here  is  how  the  Non-Commissioned  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  expressed  their  opposition  to 
this  legislation  in  a  letter  received  in  my 
office  today: 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  THE  United  States 
OF  America 

Washington,  DC.  February  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Otis  G.  Pike, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pike:  The  Non-Com- 
missioned Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (NCOA)  noted  with  In- 
terest your  opposition  to  H.R.  12670,  to  pro- 
vide incentive  pay  for  flight  crew  members. 
Although  your  opposition  may  be  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  we  Join  you  In  taking  issue  to  the 
legislation  as  adopted  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Early  in  the  calendar,  the  NCOA  appealed 
by  letter  to  the  Honorable  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton,  M.C.,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  4,  to 
consider  revising  the  pay  ratings  for  certain 
enlisted  personnel.  For  example:  enlisted 
pilots,  flight  engineers,  crew  captains,  and 
others  having  responsibility  for  the  air- 
craft's maintenance  in  flight.  The  Justifica- 
tion offered  was  simply  this:  "equitable  pay 
for  responsible  duties." 

The  Association  Invited  the  subcommit- 
tee's attention  to  pay  rates  for  flight  sur- 


geons and  nurses.  Under  the  present  and 
proposed  legislation  they  have  been  and  will 
be  receiving  Incentive  pay  based  on  their 
grade  rather  than  responsibility  to  the  air- 
craft or  crew  members.  The  question  was,  of 
course,  "Why  should  they  be  entitled  to 
higher  pay  than  certain  enlisted  crew  mem-» 
bers?" 

It  Is  yet  unknown  as  to  why  the  subcom« 
mlttee  chose  to  Ignore  amending  certain 
enlisted  incentive  pay,  but  should  H.R.  12670 
pass  the  Congress,  tliere  is  little  If  any  hopa 
that  it  will  be  amended  in  the  near  future. 

We  seek  your  assistance  in  having  thU 
legislation  at  least  returned  to  the  subcom- 
mittee for  further  evaluation  of  enlisted  pay 
rates.  There  Is  no  rationale  that  we  are  able 
to  conceive  that  justifies  pmyliig  navigators, 
bombardiers,  surgeons,  nurses,  and  other  of- 
ficer flight  crew  members  as  much  incentive 
pay  as  authorized  for  pilots,  or  more  than 
certain  enlisted  personnel  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  plane  flying. 

We  also  question  the  subcommittee's  op- 
position to  provide  equitable  incentive  pay 
for  enlisted  pilots.  Their  only  answer  ap- 
peared to  be  that  there  wUl  soon  be  none^ 
However,  we  offer  that  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  in  particular,  have  had  enlisted  pilots 
In  the  last  three  large-scale  conflicts.  We 
see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe  they  will 
not  appear  again  in  future  hostilities. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  noted  that  H.R.  8537, 
now  Public  Law  93-64,  continued  entitle- 
ment of  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  avia- 
tion cadets.  Like  the  "Flying  Sergeants. "• 
there  are  no  more,  but  the  same  legislators, 
members  of  Subcommittee  No.  4,  provided 
this  benefit  Just  in  case  there  would  be 
others  in  the  future.  So  why  not  provide  fot 
future  enlisted  pilots — Just  In  case?  I 

There  are  many  existing  provisions  lii 
Titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  that  are 
Inequitable  to  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  We  ask  your  help  In  cor- 
recting these  Injustices  now — and  with  thif 
bUl.  H.R.  12670. 

With  grateful  appreciation  from  the  non- 
commissioned and  petty  officers  of  this  As- 
sociation, we  are,  . 
Respectfully  yours,  I 
Mack  McKinnby,  | 
Director  of  Legislative  Affairs. 


OUR  GROWING  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  health 
care  in  the  United  States  is  our  second 
largest  expenditure,  consuming  more 
than  $75  billion  annually.  Yet,  despite 
this  tremendous  investment,  America 
lags  far  behind  many  other  developed 
nations  in  such  health  care  indicators  as 
life  expectancy,  and  infant  mortality. 
Spiraling  health  care  costs,  inefficient 
utilization  of  resources  and  a  shortage  of 
trained  physicians  all  contribute  to 
America's  current  health  care  crisis — a 
crisis  that  calls  for  a<;tion. 

Attention  now  is  focusing  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals  for  national  health  insur- 
ance in  the  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  statement 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  last  De« 
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cemljor.  Congressman  Eckhakdt,  a  co- 
ppansor  of  my  Health  Security  Act,  H.R. 
22,  documents  the  magnitude  of  our  cur- 
rent health  care  ctIbIs,  and  argues  per- 
Lua  lively  that  only  the  Health  Security 
Ac  t  provides  the  comprehensive  program 
;  ::essary  for  effective  reform.  His  state- 
ment follows : 

i  -  \TEMENT  BT  U.S.  RKPRKSE JCT.MIVK  BOB  BCK- 
HAROT,  EieHXR  DISTRICT,  OF  TEXAS,  BETOiU 
THE  HOI7EE  INTEBSTATI  AND  POBEIGN  COM- 
MERCB   SUBCOMMTTTEE 

Chairman  Rogers,  Members  of  Congress, 
r.  d  guests,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
i-lty  to  participate  In  these  hearings  on 
health  care  reform  legislation.  There  are  so 
many  varying  and  Important  viewpoints  In 
this  area,  I  look  forward  to  future  hearings 
on  health  care  reform  legislation  when  others 
Interested  In  this  problem  can  be  heard.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  dlscuae  the 
conoema  of  many  people,  primarily,  those 
who  receive  health  care  and  thoee  who  need 
to.  but  for  whom  It  Is  unavailable. 

President  Nixon  told  a  news  conference  In 
July,  19€9,  that  unless  action  was  taken  by 
both  the  Administration  and  Congress  to 
meet  a  growing  health  care  crisis,  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
breakdouTi  of  our  medical  system.  Pew  would 
disagree  with  that  statement;  the  very  fact 
that  these  hearings  are  being  held  Indicates 
that  we  are  at  least  In  agreement  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  problem  In  our  system  of  health 
care.  The  dlaagfreement  arises  out  of  our  ap- 
proaches to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Today,  more  and  more  families  live  In  fear 
of  a  major  Illness  or  disability.  In  fear  that 
they  win  be  unable  to  get  the  medical  care 
they  need,  and  In  fear  that  even  tf  the  medi- 
cal care  Is  available  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  afford  It.  .. 

Let  us  examine  aotne  aspects  of  the  over-all 
health  care  problem  and  aotne  alternatives 
which  are  offered  In  the  He&ltb  Security  Act, 
the  national  system  of  health  Insurance  I 
have  co-sponsored  In  the  U.S.  Hoiue  of  Bep- 
reoentatlves  and  which  I  strongly  support 
against  the  weak  and  inadequate  altematives 
urged  upon  us  on  grounds  of  false  frugality. 

I  shall  sp^ak  o*  human  needs  upon  which 
Is  twaed  a  gigantic  business.  Health  care  Is 
now  the  nation's  second  largest  business  with 
expenditures  of  more  than  <75  blUlon  an- 
nually. Only  In  the  area  of  killing  people,  or 
In  preparing  the  means  of  doing  so,  do  we 
spend  more  of  our  national  income.  The  de- 
fense budget  la  higher,  but  it  will  not  con- 
tinue at  its  present  rate. 

In  1972,  we  were  spentUng  8.5  T:  of  our  per- 
sonal Incomes  on  personal  health  services 
such  as  hospitals.  Insurance  payments,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  other  vital  health  serv- 
ices. Tills  compares  with  6.6%  In  1962,  and 
only  5.1%  in  1951.  Thus,  health  costs  have 
Increcksed  mar*  than  fivefold  over  the  last  29 
yeara  and  coaatlnue  to  rlae.  It  would  aeem 
that  Americans  would  be  getting  more  and 
better  care  for  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend.  But  now,  Americans  axe  spending 
more  for  health  care  and  enjoying  less  as 
compared  to  others  In  the  famUy  of  devel- 
oped nations.  (See  Figures  1,  2  and  3) . 

Another  very  disturbing  fact  is  refiected  In 
the  data  available  on  the  racial  and  geo- 
graphical breaJtaowas.  The  Infant  mortality 
rate  for  ncm-whttes  is  considerably  higher 
than  for  wbltes.  This  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  lower  non-white  Incomes  and  hence  less 
medical  care.  Infant  mortality  rate  is  signif- 
icantly higher  In  the  South,  again  nrflect- 
Ing  a  lower  income.  For  example,  in  my  own 
state  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  the  0th  most 
populous  city  in  the  United  States  with  a 
large  Mexican-American  cammunlty.  Is  rich 
in  poverty  with  an  average  per  capita  income 
Of  tl.6S3  as  compared  wltli  a  national  average 
of  13,189  and  an  average  of  12,810  for  Texas. 
Most  San  Antonlans  have  no  access  to  health 
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care,  which  accounted  for  the  shocking  dlp- 
therla  epidemic  In  1970.  The  cost  of  a  single 
immunization  against  dlptherla  Is  17  cents. 
Yet  four  chUdren  died  and  269  were  hos- 
pitalised leaving  many  with  permanent 
damage  because  they  were  not  immunized. 

X  find  these  statistics  alarming.  But,  what 
Is  even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  can  exist  In  a  nation  rich  In 
material  wealth  and  medical  know-how. 
America  has  won  more  Nobel  prizes  In  medi- 
cine and  science  than  any  other  country. 
We  have  some  of  the  beat  doctors,  the  best 
faculties,  and  the  most  advanced  technology 
and  yet  the  masses  are  not  deriving  their  due 
from  these  resources.  The  problem  Is  clearly 
one  of  delivery:  how  can  we  best  get  the 
services  to  the  people?  It  Is  evident  that  the 
system  we  now  have  cannot  do  the  job.  It 
cannot  do  the  job  becatise  it  Is  weighted 
with  inefticienccs,  shortages,  and  waste.  The 
Health  Security  Act  recognizes,  identifies, 
and  attacks  these  problemB. 

Americans  have  learned  to  depend  on 
health  insurance,  but  the  private  health  in- 
surance system  does  not  alleviate  their  prob- 
lems; rather.  It  exacerbates  them.  Despite 
the  deluge  of  dollars  fiovlng  Into  the  enor- 
mou.5  health  Insxu-ance  business.  In  1972, 
16.5  vi  or  30  5  million  Aaierlcans  under  65 
had  no  hospital  insurance;  24.9%  or  45.9 
mUlion  had  no  in-the-hospital  medical  ex- 
pense Insurance;  19.2%  or  35.5  million  had  no 
surgical  Insurance;  and  26.2%  or  48.3  mil- 
lion had  no  Insurance  to  cover  X-ray  and 
laboratory  examinations  when  not  In  the 
hospital.    (See  Rgure  4) 

In  this  same  year,  1972,  private  health  in- 
surance covered  only  26.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  personal  health  ser?ices.  The  other  74 
percent  was  an  out-of-pocket  expense  to  the 
consumer  or  was  paid  by  government.  Pri- 
vate health  Insurance  pays  only  4.7  percent- 
age points  more  of  the  total  health  bill  than 
it  did  12  years  ago.  A  good  example  of  the 
Inefflcient  coverage  by  private  health  insur- 
ance can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  8  year  old 
Kenny  S.  who  was  paralyzed  in  a  car  crash 
In  which  his  mother  was  Silled.  Kenny's  hos- 
pital bill  for  the  first  six  months  was  $45,- 
000  of  which  the  insuranoe  paid  $17,000.  Be- 
cause Kenny's  father  earns  $24,000  a  year, 
the  hospital  claims  the  family  is  not  medi- 
cally Indigent  and  Kenny's  father  must  pay 
the  remaining  $50,000  in  bills,  which  was 
accum\ilated  over  the  following  ten  months. 

In  addition  to  often  not  providing  ade- 
quate coverage,  insurance  policies  contain 
Internal  Incentives  and  pressures  to  use  our 
physical,  technical  and  mental  resources 
wastefully.  People  are  hospitalized  when  they 
could  better  be  treated  on  an  out-patient 
basis  and  much  more  cheaply.  This  comes 
about  because  most  health  Insurance  plans 
cover  hospital  bills,  but  not  bills  for  treat- 
ment on  an  out-patient  ba^is.  Unnecessary 
surgery  is  encouraged.  Figures  show  that 
more  than  twice  as  much  Biugery  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  Federal  en^loyees  enrolled  in 
the  indemnity  reimbursement  plan  than 
occurs  in  the  case  of  enroUees  in  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  In  tlie  Federal  program. 
Too  often  patients  are  put  into  hospitals  for 
testing  when  the  testing  could  be  done  out- 
side the  hospital  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  Interna- 
tional Union,  UAW,  stated  in  a  press  release 
on  July  13,  1973,  that  because  this  Admin- 
istration refused  to  control  outrageous  in- 
creases in  health  insurance  premiums  under 
Phase  U  and  IH,  the  eI«  largest  Insurance 
companies  alone  increasad  their  gain  from 
group  health  operations  to  $140.1  mUlion  last 
year  from  $31.9  million  la  1971,  representing 
a  350  per  cent  Increase  in  profits. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  private  health 
Insurance  Industry  has  failed  us.  It  provides 
only  partial  benefits — not  oomprehenslve 
benefits;  It  provides  acuta  care — not  preven- 
tive care;  the  Insurance  companies  have  no 
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incentives  to  hold  down  hea:rh  care  costs- 
and  it  Ignores  the  poor  and  the  medically 
Indigent. 

In  addition  to  the  Inefflctencles  and  waste 
perpetuated  by  the  health  Insurance  1:  dus- 
try,  we  find  our  system  severely  handicapped 
by  a  tremendous  shortage  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  trained  technicians  in 
the  medical  field.  In  1970.  there  were  mere 
than  100  counties  In  the  UJ3.  wlthou.  a  sin- 
gle physician.  More  than  one  fifth,  or  twenty- 
two,  of  these  were  in  Texas,  and  some  of 
those  countries  are  almost  two  hundred  miles 
from  border  to  border.  Texas  is  well  below 
the  national  average  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  physicians  per  1000  population 
with  58  percent  of  the  doctors  In  the  state 
concentrated  in  seven  counties.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  are  very  dependent  on  physicians 
trained  outside  of  this  country,  many  in 
poorer  countries  offering  Inferior  medical 
training. 

Our  health  situation  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  over  the  years  into  the  very  complex 
malady  it  is  today.  Because  this  is  so,  the 
remedy  cannot  be  a  simple  one.  We  cannot 
place  a  bandage  on  one  of  the  sore  spots  In 
the  form  of  a  makeshift  health  program  and 
expect  a  complete  cure.  We  must  attack  the 
whole  and  set  out  to  develop  a  totally  com- 
prehensive health  program. 

The  idea  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
scheme  is  neither  new  nor  radical.  We  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  few  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  without  such  a  system, 
and  many  authorities  believe  that  the  lack 
of  such  a  system  is  a  major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  our  jxjor  relative  health  position. 

President  Truman  first  proposed  national 
health  legislation  in  1945.  Although  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  act  on  this  proposal  during 
the  Truman  Administration — partly  due  to 
the  effective  campaign  launched  by  the  AMA 
and  the  insurance  Industry — a  compromise 
measure  was  passed  elevea  years  later.  In 
105G,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Congress  enacted  medicare 
as  a  limited  program  of  national  health  In- 
surance for  persons  65  and  over,  and  shortly 
after,  medicaid,  as  a  Federal-State  medical 
care  program  on  a  means  test  basis  for  in- 
digent and  medically  indigent  persons. 

Our  experience  with  medicare  and  med- 
icaid demonstrates  very  clearly  tluvt  money 
alone  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Bo  long  Et6  the  delivery  system  re- 
mains basically  unchanged,  no  amount  of 
money,  new  hospitals,  or  the  estenslon  of 
old  programs,  can  hope  to  resolve  the  health 
care  problem.  Anything  sbort  of  a  major 
overhavU  of  our  health  delljvery  system,  like 
the  Health  Security  Act,  can  only  serve  as  a 
temporary  expedient  at  best  and,  at  worst, 
exacerbate  the  prol^lem  under  the  pressure 
of  increasing  public  4emaads  for  adequate 
health  care. 

Congresswoman  Maitha  W.  Griffiths,  first 
introduced  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
in  the  House  in  1970.  By  similar  legislation 
also  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  that  y«ar 
by  Senators  Yarborough  and  Kennedy.  The 
Health  Security  Act,  HJt.  S2  and  S.  3,  was 
Introduced  concurrently  by  Representative 
Griffiths  and  Senator  Kennedy  In  the  92nd 
Congress  and  again  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  93rd  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  HesOth  Security  Act 
is  twofold.  It  seeks  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  national  health  Insurance  for 
the  U.S.  which  Is  capable  of  providing  the 
same  high  quality  healtb  care  to  every 
resident. 

It  also  seeks  to  "effect  modifications  In  the 
organization  and  meUioda  of  delivery  of 
health  services  which  will  increase  the  avail- 
ability and  continuity  of  eare,  enhance  its 
qutkllty,  emphasize  the  maintenance  of 
health  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  illness 
and,  by  Improving  the  efficiency  and  the 
utilization  of  services  %nd  by  strengthening 
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professional  and  financial  controls,  restrain 
the  mounting  cost  of  care  while  providing 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  those 
who  furnish  It." 

Under  the  Health  Security  Act  all  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  health  benefits.  These  benefits  would 
include  all  necessary  physician  services  and 
all  necessary  hospital  services.  This  Includes 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  otlier  approved 
non-custodial  Institutional  health  services, 
and  home  health  services.  The  program  will 
include  pathology  and  radiology  services  and 
all  other  necessary  services.  Psychiatric 
services  and  ultimately  all  dental  services 
will  be  Included.  W^ith  only  a  few  exceptions, 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  on  needed 
services,  no  cut-off  points,  no  co-Insurance, 
no  deductibles,  no  waiting  periods,  and  no 
bUls — all  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
program. 

Medicines  will  be  provided  to  in-patients 
or  administered  to  out-patients  while  In  a 
hospital  and  to  persons  enrolled  in  compre- 
hensive group  practice  plans  and  professional 
foundations  as  long  as  the  drugs  were 
from  a  broad  list  approved  by  the  Health 
Security  Board.  For  others,  drugs  would  be 
covered  if  they  were  necessary  for  specified 
chronic  diseases  and  conditions  requiring 
long  or  costly  drug  therapy.  Health  Seciwlty 
would  also  provide  coverage  of  therapeutic 
devices,  appliances — including  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids  and  prosthetic  devices — and 
equipment.  Many  other  miscellaneous  and 
supporting  services  too  lengthy  to  mention 
are  included.  In  sum,  the  legislation  would 
assure  protection  for  every  American  family 
against  the  health  service  costs  cf  serious, 
prolonged  or  expensive  Illness  or  disability. 

The  bill  places  great  emphasis  on  encour- 
agement of  group  practice.  The  program  not 
only  will  provide  seed  and  development  funds 
for  more  group  practice,  it  will  also  favor 
group  practice  and  teamwork  along  personnel 
In  the  way  services  will  be  paid  for. 

Another  very  Important  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram, Is  that  it  will  offer  additional  financial 
incentives  for  health  personnel  to  serve  in 
disadvantaged  areas. 

In  order  to  control  cost,  the  total  expense 
of  the  Health  Security  program  will  be  estab- 
lished annually,  in  advance  of  the  program 
benefit  year.  Advance  budgeting  wUl  restrain 
the  steeply  rising  costs  and  provide  a  method 
of  allocating  available  funds  among  categories 
of  covered  services. 

The  financing  of  Health  Security  would  be 
through  a  Health  Security  Trust  Fund,  simi- 
lar to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  Em- 
ployees would  pay  a  1  percent  tax  on  the  first 
$15,000  a  year  In  wages  and  non-earned  in- 
come. Employers  would  pay  a  3.5  percent  tax 
for  their  employees,  and  unions  can  negotiate 
to  have  employers  pay  the  workers'  tax  as 
weU.  (In  Septeniber,  1973,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers and  the  Chrysler  Corporation  which  pro- 
vides that  Chrysler  will  pay  the  full  cost  to 
an  auto  worker  of  any  taxes  levied  to  meet 
the  cost  of  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram). Another  2.5  percent  tax  will  come 
from  the  first  $15,000  a  year  on  self -employ- 
ment income  with  the  remaining  50  percent 
coming  from  Federal  general  revenues.  The 
money  the  Federal  government  will  be  pay- 
ing, which  originally  fiows  from  the  people 
in  taxes,  is  not  an  additional  burden  beyond 
what  Is  now  being  paid  for  health  care.  It  is 
a  rechanneling  of  money  actually  being  spent 
now  under  other  governmental  programs,  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  and  consumer  expendi- 
tures. 

The  future  of  our  nation  and  the  health  of 
its  citizens  is  not  a  partlsaii  issue.  Let  us 
unite  to  establish  and  protecl  once  and  for 
all  the  right  of  every  Indl^dual  to  good 
health  care;  the  Health  Security  Act  is  the 
only  bUl  that  wUl  do  this. 
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FIGURE  1 
INFANT  MORTALITY 


Rank  and  country 

Rate  per 

1,000  live 

births 

1.  Iceland 

11.7 

2.  Finland. 

.      .                  12.5 

3.  Netherlands 

12.7 

4.  Japan 

13.1 

5.  Sweden  (1968) 

13.1 

6.  Norway  (1968) 

13.7 

7.  Denmark  (1969) 

14.8 

8.  France 

15.1 

9.  Switzerland 

15.4 

10.  New  Zealand 

16.7 

11.  Australia 

17.9 

12.  United  Kingdom  (1969) 

18.6 

13.  Ireland 

19.2 

14.  Canada 

19.3 

15.  United  Stales 

19.8 

Source:  1970  Demographic  YeartxMk  of  the  United  Nations. 

FIGURE  2 
MALE  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH 


Rank  and  country 


Life  expect- 
ancy at  birth 


Data  year 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Sweden 

Norway. 

Netherlands 

Iceland 

Denmark 

U.S.S.R 

Israel... 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

East  Germany... 

Switzerland- 

United  Kingdom. 

New  Zealand 

Ireland 

Australia 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium 

France 

West  Germany... 

Greece 

Czechoslovakia... 

Spain 

Italy. 

Hungary. 

Poland 

United  States.... 

Romania 

Austria 

Uruguay.. 

Finland 


71.85 

1970 

71.03 

1961-65 

71.00 

1968 

70.8 

1961-65 

70.7 

1968-69 

70.0 

1967-68 

69.55 

1970 

69.05 

1968 

68.81 

1965-67 

68.75 

l%5-67 

68.72 

1965-66 

68.72 

1958-63 

68.5 

1967-69 

68.44 

1960-62 

68.13 

1960-62 

67.92 

l%0-62 

67.74 

1965-67 

67.73 

1959-63 

67.6 

1969 

67.55 

1966-68 

67.46 

1960-62 

67.33 

1%6 

67.32 

1960 

67.24 

1960-62 

67.00 

1964 

66.85 

1965-66 

66.6 

1968 

66.45 

1964-67 

66.34 

1970 

65.51 

1963-64 

65.4 

1961-65 

Source:  1971  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


FIGURE  3 
FEMALE  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH 


Rank  and  country 

Life 

expectancy 

atbirtli 

Data 
year 

1.  Sweden 

2.  Netherlands 

3.  Iceland 

4.  Norway ... 

5.  Denmark 

6.  France 

7.  Canada 

8.  United  Kingdom 

76.54 

76.4 

76.2 

75.97 

75.6 

75.3 

75.18 

74.7 

74.30 

74.18 

74.13 

74.0 

73.75 

73.66 

73.58 

73.57 

73.52 

73.51 

72.96 

72.83 

72.67 

72.6 

72.27 

71.90 

7L86 

1970 

1968 

1961-65 

l%l-65 

1968-69 

1969 

1965-67 

1967-69 

9.  Japan „. 

1968 

10.  Australia 

11.  Switzerland 

12.  United  States 

1960-62 
1958-63 
1968 

13.  New  Zealand 

1960-62 

14.  East  Germany 

1965-66 

15.  West  Germany 

16.  Czechoslovakia 

17.  Austria „ 

1966-68 

1966 

1970 

18.  Belgium 

1959-63 

19.  Israel 

1970 

20.  Poland 

21.  Bulgaria _ 

22.  Finland  

l%5-66 
1965-67 
1961-65 

23.  Italy 

1960-62 

?4.  Spain 

1960 

25.  Ireland _ 

1960-62 

FIGURE  4 
THE  GAPS  IN  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE    | 

01  the  183,000,000  nonmstitulional  civilian* 
Percent     Millions    in  the  United  Stales  in  1971  under  65— 


16.5 30.5    Had  no  hospital  insurance. 

19.2 35.5    Had  no  surgical  insurance. 

24.9 45.9    Had   no  in-the-hospital   medical  expense 

Insurance. 
26.2 48.3    Had    no    insurance   to   cover   X-ray   and 

laboratory  examinations  when  not  in  th« 

hospital. 

43.6 80.0    Had  no  visiting  nurse  services. 

46.5 85.4    Had  no  insurance  against  the  cost  c(  pre« 

scribed  drugs. 
46.9 86.1    Had  no  insurance  to  cover  private  duti 

nurses. 
52.0 95.5    Had   no  insurance  (or  visits  to  doctors* 

offices  or  doctor  visits  to  their  homes. 

85.0 155.7  Had  no  insurance  for  nursmg  home  care, 

89.7 164. 2  Had  no  insurance  against  dental  expenses. 


Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHANGE 


Source;  1971  Statistical  Yearbook  of  tht  United  Nations, 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congi-ess.  the  Honorable 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  was  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Gene  Zuckert  has  had  an  out- 
standing  public  career  as  a  Harvard 
business  professor,  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner,  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  In  private  life,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  attorneys  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  have  just  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  a  speech  which  Mr.  Zuckert  de- 
livered to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Association  on  November  30,  1973.  This 
speech  titled,  "The  Management  of 
Change:  A  Call  for  National  Plamiing," 
Is  a  result  of  the  Grene  Zuckert's  long 
years  of  public  service  and  outstanding 
analytical  mind.  I  feel  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  administrators  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
and  Americans  at  large  can  learn  and 
profit  from  this  outstanding  speech. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  include  it  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks. 
Thb  Management  op  Change:  A  Call  fo» 
National  Planning 
(Remarks  of  Eugene  M.  Zuckert) 

The  founders  of  the  Cambridge  Research 
Institute  made  very  clear  their  intentioa 
that  the  organization  would  seek  assign- 
ments with  an  unusual  intellectual  chal- 
lenge. This  policy  had  long  drawn  my  inter- 
est and  when  I  signed  up  with  the  Institute 
a  few  years  back,  a  key  factor  for  me  was  !;;• 
opportunity  to  join  in  eflforts  directed  to 
problems  of  clear  relevance  to  modern 
society,  including  those  of  importance  to  In- 
dustry. Although  an  onlooker  rather  than  a 
participant.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  study  of  Deaconess  Hos- 
pital and  CRT's  subsequent  activities  in  the 
health  field  serve  the  goal  of  taking  on  the 
unusual  and  the  Important. 

Working  with  the  responsible  and  con- 
cerned people  in  tlie  health  area,  CRI  haa 
sought  to  assist  In  assessing  the  environ- 
ment in  which  hospital  administrators  must 
operate  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
care  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
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that  your  environment  1b  one  of  Increasing 
complexity,  with  a  new  element  of  public 
Interest  represented  in  state  regulation  of 
the  business  of  provlfllng  hospital  services. 

CrudjLl  to  the  success  at  such  an  effort — 
IdentlAoatlon  aod  analysis  of  the  external 
factors  which  bear  iipon  yonr  operations — 
is  the  ability  to  foresee  the  implications  ot 
change,  change  in  standards  of  hospital  care, 
changes  In  population  distribution  and  ac- 
cesalbiUty  to  hospital  centers,  changes  in 
people's  habits  tJoA  tastes,  continuing  and 
rapid  change  in  the  technology  of  hospital 
care,  and,  in  your  case,  change  In  the  rela- 
tionship with  government. 

It  Is  Btranee  that  so  often  we  are  so  casual 
about  change.  Perhaps  It's  because  change  Is 
80  much  a  part  of  us.  Man  Is  the  product,  the 
victim  and  the  instrument  of  change.  Yet,  be 
has  trsMUtlonaliy  given  little  attention  to 
coping  with  change  as  such.  He  sometimes 
seems  to  pretend  it  doesn't  exist;  then  when 
he  recognizes  it,  he  usually  (^poses  It. 

Some  people  may  say  that  the  tlUe  I  have 
put  on  these  remarks,  "The  Management  of 
Change,"  Is  pretentious.  How  can  you  man- 
age change?  Well,  there  are  several  ways,  or, 
at  least,  several  things  you  can  do  to  make  it 
easier  to  live  with.  You  can  even  make  It 
work  lor  you,  particularly  If  you  can  spot 
changes  ae  they  are  taking  place,  If  you 
can  identify  the  compKinents — if  not  the 
causes— of  change,  and  if  you  bave  clearly 
In  mmd  your  own  priorities  so  that  you 
can  evaluate  the  Impact  o*  change.  This 
proceas  is  «n  essential  of  any  planning  effort. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  sometimes 
downright  painful  to  spot  change.  We  op- 
pose rtiange,  or  even  fear  tt,  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  Is  that  we  hate  to  acknowledge 
tltat  our  pMvlons  Investment  of  time,  brains, 
energy  or  means,  or  faUuxe  to  so  inveet,  was 
k  mistake.  We  bate  to  adntit  we  were  wrong, 
cither  by  ooraaiaslon  or  omlsaion.  Second, 
we  shrink  from  baving  to  do  the  tblngs 
necessary  to  adjust  to  the  change,  whether 
we  are  trying  to  dam  tt,  change  its  direction, 
or  repair  tts  dsmage.  This  Is  true  for  Indi- 
viduals, for  famlllee,  for  communities,  and 
for  nations. 

THE  NATioNju,  snsrr 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  about  clianges  taking 
place  Va.  the  broader  environment  in  which 
■we  In  this  comrtry  are  living.  In  particular, 
1  want  to  disouoB  two  aspects  of  our  aoene 
-wbere  onr  Xallure  to  asseas  the  Impact  of 
change  tbzeatcns  our  national,  political  and 
eoonomlc  health.  Often,  some  dramatic  event 
Is  required  to  spark  the  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  any  problem  facing  society. 
In  the  context  of  my  remarks,  Watergate  Is 
one  such  event  and  Illustrates  gross  Imper- 
fections iB  our  political  process  and  eerioue 
shortcomings  In  -our  educattonal  efforts.  An- 
other event,  tbe  so-called  "energy  crisis". 
jaoakea  the  change  In  our  economic  poeture 
vlTld.  Both  of  tbeee  heatUine  items  are  of 
.great  in^ortance  in  tbemaelvea.  But  they 
also  call  for  change  In  tbe  conduct  of  our 
Affairs  If  tbe  maladies  they  have  exposed 
•re  to  be  arrested. 

Tbeee  ^Iramatic  events — Watergate  and  the 
energy  crisis — may  be  looked  upon  as  mark- 
ing tbe  end  of  an  era,  a  quarter-century  over 
which  tbe  ourve  of  our  national  spirit  faae 
plummeted  frem  Its  peak  in  the  brief  period 
after  -Worbi  War  U  to  a  low  perhaps  even 
4leeper  tiian  ttte  Depreealon  at  tbe  start  «tf 
tbe  tblrtlea.  The  pre-Korean  period  seenw 
to  have  been  a  higta  potait  m  several  ways. 
We  emerged  from  World  War  II  having  paid 
a  heavy  price  brut  unseatSied  relative  to  the 
other  peat  nations.  In  the  military  sphere, 
we  bad  Atonic  anperlority  and  aeemiiig  long- 
tenn  teTvlnerablUty  beeauae  of  it.  Because 
«r  tk*  maftiiltude  «f  our  reaoniceE  and  be- 
caruae  we  tbougbt  we  bad  learned  seme  -very 
apeotal  iesacms  about  war.  we  were  ataie  to 
launch  the  Marshall  Plan  and  provide  crucial 
assistance  In  rebuilding  both  allies  and  en- 
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emles  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  We  were, 
unquestionably,  the  world  leader. 

Then  what  happened?  We  became  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  cold  war  and  fear  of 
communism  at  home  that  we  forgot  the  les- 
sons we  had  learned.  We  fought  a  war  in. 
Korea  that  was  so  indecisive  that  a  general 
won  the  presidency  by  promliiing  to  get  us 
oirt  of  it.  We  went  through  the  fifties  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  slgnifiance  of  the 
changes  taking  place  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisia  shook  our  faith  In 
our  invulnerabUity  to  attack.  Since  then, 
we've  taken  even  heavier  blows  to  the  body 
politic,  to  our  pride  and  to  our  standing  in 
the  world,  and,  more  important,  our  stand- 
ing in  our  own  eyet. 

We  have  fought  the  longest  war  in  our  his- 
tory and  failed  to  deter  a  people  less  than 
one-tenth  our  size.  It  vas  a  war  that  we 
didn't  Intend  to  get  Into  and  many  of  our 
people  couldn't  understand  why  we  were  in 
it.  It  cost  us  dearly  in  lives  and  resources.  In 
waging  it,  w©  caused  cleavages  among  our 
people,  we  undermined  faith  in  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  our  military  conscription  sys- 
tem, and  we  sowed  among  our  people  cancer- 
ous seeds  of  doubt  that  their  government 
levels  with  them. 

It  win  take  some  time  to  mea,sure  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  all  this  on  our  defense  posture. 
Not  only  has  the  stature  of  our  military 
suffered,  but  this  trauma  has  bred  a  danger- 
o\is  skepticism  toward  ttae  need  to  maintain 
forces  we  need  to  deter  attack  and  cotmter 
pressure  tlireats  against  us. 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  infinite  Im- 
portance and  complexity.  The  change  in  tbe 
nature  of  war  brought  abcrut  by  the  develop- 
ment of  ultimate  weapons  and  the  Inevitable 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capability  are  obvi- 
ous lact«  of  life  and  thua  war  will  become  a 
leas  and  less  rational  solution.  But  the  ta- 
abllity  to  develop  more  effective  and  better 
ways  to  resolve  issues  lietween  nations  and 
the  manifest  existence  of  danger  require  ub 
to  mamtain  armed  forces  of  credible  degree. 

But  there  are  other  factors,  other  changes, 
which  have  gotten  "out  ©f  control."  Look  at 
what  has  hi^pened  in  ova  cities.  Despite  the 
time  and  energies  of  well-meaning  people 
and  an  outpouring  of  pxiblic  and  private  re- 
sources, we  have  been  unable  to  control  vio- 
lence and  rot  in  our  great  cities.  We  can  pro- 
vide healthful  life  support  for  astronauts  in 
outer  space  while  slum  dhlldren  live  In  rat- 
Infested  housing,  suffer  ftom  lead  poisonmg, 
and  are  retarded  in  learning  because  of  basic 
shortcomings  in  diet.  And  outside  of  the 
slums,  our  cities  are  being  choked  by  too 
many  vehicles  grossly  unsuited  to  the  urban 
environment. 

Our  education  structure  too  has  been 
shaken  by  a  generation  of  young  people  who 
grew  tired  of  academic  bureaucracy  and 
questioned  the  relevance  of  what  had  long 
seemed  most  basic  in  education.  In  monu- 
mental facilities  which  should  foster  In- 
aplration,  we  have  tratoed  people  in  admin- 
istration and  management  in  a  way  that 
makes  manipulation  of  tbe  system  more  im- 
portant than  the  mlseioii.  neglecting  basic 
social  values  and  the  essential  standards  for 
living  together  and  governing  ourselves.  The 
Xallure  in  our  instilutione  of  bigh  education 
to  provide  some  kind  ef  value  system  along 
with  the  techniques  of  management  and  con- 
trol Is  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of  the  privi- 
leged elite  In  the  Watergate  parade. 

Now,  we  are  beglrmlng  to  douYrt  the  validity 
■of  our  conservative  economic  beliefs,  our 
conunitaoent  to  growth,  our  quest  for  abun- 
danoe  without  restraint,  and  our  trust  in 
technological  progress.  We  have  begun  to 
realize  that  such  an  approacrh  failed  to  t^e 
into  acooui^t  the  incredible  magnitude  and 
grwwth  etf  our  demand  aad  the  fact  tbat  owr 
xesources  are  not  unlimited.  We  now  Icnow 
that  we  -can  ne  iongar  af  oid  the  waste  that 
In  some  ways  we've  treated  as  economic  in- 
centive. We  know  now  that  some  problems 
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are  of  sucb  magnitude  they  cannot  be  solved 
on  a  "crash"  basla.  W©  are  learning  the  neces- 
aity  of  difflctilt  choices  and  maintaining  bal- 
ance In  pursuing  objectives  however  desir- 
able. As  the  rest  of  the  world  changes,  and  as 
other  nations  become  formidable  economic 
competitors,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  our 
Ibnitations. 

What  I  have  said  to  "^his  point  is  undoubt- 
edly gloomy.  But  let's  not  despair.  This 
country  has  accomplishmttnts  to  cite.  For 
example,  I  believe  tbat  hiatorlans  will  agree 
that  progress  In  ctvil  rigbts  has  been  remark- 
able considering  the  roots  and  Inherent  dif- 
ficulties of  the  problem.  We  could  cite  ac- 
complisbments  in  space,  medicine,  tbe  de- 
velopment of  cultural  activities  and  a  host 
of  others.  But,  to  my  mind.  It  Is  much  more 
useful  to  examine  the  cauaes  of  the  drop  in 
our  national  spirit  and  oxix  relative  position 
in  the  world. 

'Watergate 

As  I  mentioned  before.  1  believe  that  two 
dramatic  and  topical  events — Watergate  and 
the  energy  crisis — provide  significant  Insights 
into  fundamental  changes  we  have  failed  to 
comprehend  and  deal  with  in  time.  Water- 
gate is  shorthand  designation  for  a  serious 
national  illness,  rooted  In  eome  very  funda- 
mental changes  to  our  political  environment 
and  recovery  may  be  slow  and  costly. 

At  a  time  when  we  most  need  strong  lead- 
ership and  respected  government,  the  na- 
tion hajs  been  weakened  by  a  dreadful  virus 
within  the  White  House  Itself  that  threat- 
ens our  most  respected  Institution,  the  presi- 
dency. The  disease  entered  the  system 
through  the  channels  of  twisted  loyalties  of 
men  close  to  the  president,  men  vrtio  had 
never  learned  tbat  our  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment depends  upon  the  will  to  make  it 
work.  The  system  necessarily  calls  for  men 
of  good  will,  of  moral  standards,  and  d 
devotion  to  the  principles  clearly  stated  in 
the  Bill  of  Eights  attached  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  men  exposed  by  the  opening  oT 
Watergate  were  expert  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  machinery  of  government,  but  they 
lacked  respect  for  it. 

The  rutblessness  with  wliich  they  sought 
power  for  its  own  aake.  their  crass  conspir- 
ing to  invade  the  privacy  of  citizens,  and 
the  cynicism  with  which  they  preyed  upon 
tbe  weaknesses  and  exploited  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  people  outside  their  own  protective 
walls  are  more  than  an  aflront  to  freedom- 
loving  people.  Sucb  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
those  bearing  public  trust  are  a  threat  to 
freedom  itself.  Tbe  re^^onees  of  these  nxen 
to  public  exposure  of  their  betrayal  of  tbat 
trust  have  not  revealed  oourage  aiod  con- 
viction. Instead,  exposure  has  been  met  with 
disaenxbling  rhetoric  and  dafenslve  legalisms. 
Government  anA  the  press 

Watergate  Is  threatening  national  Institu- 
tions other  than  the  presidency.  Tbrentened 
-with  exposure,  government  officials  have  at- 
tacked the  press.  The  poww  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  economic  vulnerability  o*  the 
pres.s  are  such  that  an  attikck  on  the  preas 
by  the  rtilef  of  state  can  only  be  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  prese.  Trtie  prees — and' 
I  mean  the  eleotronk;  as  well  as  the  jwint 
media — is  due  continuing  critlclMn  toy  all 
ele>ment«  of  society — except  the  government. 
A  press  subject  to  pressure  from  govern- 
ment or  Btibservlent  to  the  demands  of  of- 
ficers of  government  is  not  a  free  prese. 
Whatever  laie  fatilts  of  a  free  press — there 
are  not  many  free  press  areas  in  the  world — 
whatever  Its  shortcomings  and  however  It 
discharges  its  responsibilities  under  a  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom,  the  only 
fhhig  to  be  feared  moi*  than  a  free  press  Is 
an  unfree  press. 

Both  history  and  eommon  sense  tell  us 
to  beware  wben  any  governtnent  attempts  to 
dL-'-credlt  the  preas  ef  its  own  country.  We 
are  now  witnessing  an  ill-concealed  effort  on 
the  pnrt   of  our  government   to  undermine 
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the  credibility  of  the  prese.  TTiere  Is  an  of- 
fice in  ttae  Wblte  House  whl6h  gathers  am- 
munition against  tbe  press. 

In  addition,  one  of  tbe  best-known,  gov- 
ernment supported  "think  tanks"  has  re- 
ceived federal  funds  to  gather  data  on  the 
ownership  and  control  of  tbe  media  of  mass 
conamunicatlon.  Such  data  are  publicly  avail- 
able, of  course,  but  a  special  study  of  this 
type  financed  by  government  funds  is  worri- 
some in  a  free  society. 

But  the  examination  of  tbe  functioning  of 
a  free  press  cannot  be  one-sided.  Watergate 
has  called  into  question  whether  the  press  is 
living  up  to  Its  responsibility  to  safeguard 
our  rigbts  and  liberties.  Among  tbe  most 
sacred  of  those  rights  is  tbe  right  to  a  fair 
trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's  peers  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  and  unless  guilt 
is  proved.  This  is  an  area  quite  different  from 
the  reporting  of  activities  of  goverimient.  In- 
tensive reporting  of  various  aspects  of  a 
crime,  or  of  the  police  efforts  to  solve  a  crime, 
can  impair  tbe  rights  of  the  accused,  and  it 
can  Interfere  with  the  Investigation.  It  can 
also  essentially  convict  the  accused  as  far  as 
the  public  Is  concerned  without  benefit  of 
trial.  I  believe  we  have  seen  examples  of  both 
in  the  Watergate  case.  The  fault  will  not  lie 
wholly  with  the  press,  however,  because  those 
in  official  positions  involved  either  In  inves- 
tigating Watergate  or  trying  to  avoid  e.vpo- 
sure  have  exploited  the  press  through  news 
"leaks"  to  serve  their  respective  ends.  The 
press  is  at  fault  for  permitting  itself  to  be 
used  by  those  unwUllng  to  toe  held  account- 
able for  what  they  tell  reporters.  Where  the 
Judicial  process  Is  involved,  there  ia  need  for 
much  more  discipline  and  restraint  than  Is 
being  shown.  The  problem  is  how  to  avoid 
Interference  with  that  process  without  In- 
terfering in  other  ppooeeses  equally  Impor- 
tant to  freedom. 

Selection  reform 

The  Impact  on  the  Jndtcial  process  of  un- 
restrained piriMlc  reporting  la  not,  however, 
the  central  issue  In  Watergate.  Of  lar  greater 
import  and  concern  Is  tbe  undermining  of 
our  faith  in  tbe  elective  process,  which  Is 
such  an  essential  oompoi>ent  of  tbe  ma- 
chinery of  democracy. 

The  solutions  to  the  Watergate  type  of 
•problem  are  not  wboHy  clear,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  oar  efforts  to  prevent  recurrence  are 
starkly  clear.  We  must  revise  tbe  elective 
prooess  to  reduce  the  inltueaice  of  money. 
Money  Is  not  new  In  poiitlcs,  but  ttae  i«oent 
months  have  shocked  us  into  the  xealization 
of  the  colossal  growth  in  its  role  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  growth.  We  can  certainly 
find  ways  to  prevent  the  twe  of  funds  con- 
tributed to  a  political  campaign  from  being 
used  for  purposes  not  covered  by  statutory 
reporting  requirecaents  or.  purposes  not  in- 
tended by  tbe  contributor. 

Controlling  political  expenditures  Is  a 
must  if  we  want  to  aasure  tbe  validity  of  our 
elective  pvocees.  If  llmiu  are  imposed,  we 
nrast  have  tbe  watohdog  organlzatkm  for  ef- 
fective enXorooment  of  -Oioee  llmtte.  And  of 
allied  Importance,  we  must  have  full  dlaclo- 
sure  of  financial  ertattiM  and  businees  connec- 
tltms  of  i)otb  elected  and  appointed  offlclals. 
complete  enough  to  permit  identification  of 
possible  confilcts  of  interest. 

One  Buggeated  method  for  oontroUlng  po- 
litical campaign  expenditures  is  tbrou^ 
provision  of  public  tunds.  TTie  poBslbllity  is 
intriguing  in  theory,  but  any  system  would 
be  difficult  and  complicated  to  administer. 
oonsiderlBg  requirements  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution amoztg  tneumbents  and  chal- 
lengera,  especially  iu^ieixlentB.  PoUtical 
parties  wouM  have  to  take  major  Teapoxul- 
bUlttes,  but  tbey  would  bave  to  xiake  -nm- 
changM  Icstde  «wch  ae  astaMltfilmg  clearly 
defined  and  poUlcfty  visible  meOioda  ot  se- 
lecting their  own  nanagera.  The  importaat 
point  Is  that  elements  oniciai  to  our  oon- 
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cept  of  a  democracy  are  functioning  Imper- 
fectly, and  we  have  to  do  something  about  it 
The  energy  crisis 

Now,  let  us  look  at  ttae  otbar  situation  we 
have  selected  wbkAi  dramaitlaae  our  failure  to 
assess  the  course  and  Indicated  Impact  at 
change.  If  anyone  needs  evidence  of  tbe  need 
for  definition  and  aligiunent  of  national 
priorities — planning  in  the  economic  field — 
let  him  examine  the  roots  of  the  fuel  debacle. 

The  President,  in  his  discussion  with  the 
Associated  Press  managing  editors,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  energy  crisis  was  not  brought 
on  entirely  by  the  machinations  of  the  oil 
export  countries  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
Bast  through  their  embargoing  of  oil  as  a 
new  kind  of  economic  warfare.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  place  the  blame  on  Congress, 
citing  his  energy  message  of  two  years  ago. 
His  hindsight  is  a  bit  shortfilghted.  to  say  tbe 
least. 

Solution  to  the  energy  crisis  lies  not  in  de- 
terminmg  whose  fault  it  is,  but  in  starting 
now  in  earnest  to  do  something  about  it.  As 
far  as  the  fault  is  oonoemed,  there  Is  blaoae 
enough  for  everybody.  "Hie  crisis  has  been 
ooniing  on  for  a  long  time,  and  almost  every- 
body has  seen  it  coming.  Ttae  point  is.  we 
didn't  do  enough  about  it. 

In  a  book  published  in  1966.  wblch  I  oo- 
authored  with  Or.  Arnold  Kramish.  titled, 
"Atomic  Energy  For  Your  Busine^."  w© 
urged  Intensive  development  of  niiclear 
power  by  1970,  and  I  quote,  "the  nation 
would  begin  to  feel  tlae  plocb  In  fluid  fuel 
resources."  When  I  served  as  a  member  of 
AEC,  that  one  government  agency  used  about 
5%  of  the  nation's  electric  power,  then  some- 
thing like  10  billion  kUowatt-hovirs  a  week. 
The  subsequent  rise  In  demand  was  clearly 
visible.  Last  week  it  had  reached  nearly  36 
bUllon. 

Back  in  the  late  forties,  Dr.  Lawrence  Haf- 
stad,  when  he  vtras  bead  of  reactor  develop- 
ment for  AEC.  said  that  nuclear  fuels  would 
be  an  interim  source  of  fuel  energy  to  tide 
us  over  the  period  l)etween  exbaustion  of  the 
sun's  stored  enei-gy — stored  in  the  ioBnii 
fuels,  such  as  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — and 
full  use  of  tbe  sun's  energy  direct.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  si)eeded  up  our  consump- 
tion of  energy,  both  In  terms  of  per  capita 
usage  by  an  expanding  population  and  in 
terms  at  dhanging  patttems  throtigfa  a  belated 
effort  to  quickly  achieve  environuiental  con- 
trols, thereby  reducii^  efficiency  of  utili- 
zation and  causing  a  swltcb  from  more 
plentif  td  to  more  precious  f  urts.  m^rowgho^t 
the  period  of  approach  of  this  energy  crisis. 
And  it  Is  at  least  a  decade,  neither  tbe  gov- 
emnaent  nor  tbe  energy  sqppUers  bave  sfaown 
tbe  foresight  tbey  should  bave.  One  reaeac 
is  that  "planning,"  thA.nir»  lu  part  to  the 
allergies  of  business  interests  fearing  govern- 
ment's role,  has  bean  a  bad  word  sinoe  the 
days  of  tbe  New  Deal.  We've  been  obarglDg 
ahead  for  tbe  past  ^usrter-oentury  wltb 
practically  no  waetsj  planning.  Now  we  are 
paying  the  price. 

The  search  for  devils  to  blame  for  the  fuel 
siKxtage  ean  be  very  divisive.  It  is  more  than 
a  partliian  matter.  Suneiy  it  results  in  part 
from  lack  of  leadersta^  at  tbe  top,  bot^  in 
industry  and  in  government,  but  it  won't  do 
any  good  to  make  big  busmees  the  whipping 
boy  for  what  has  bappened.  Dor  will  it  kelp 
to  blame  Israel,  tbe  Arabs  or  both.  The  Ar»b 
embargo  didn't  cause  tbe  orisis;  it  only 
Bbortoned  tbe  fuse. 

There  is  no  question  but  we  ore  in  for 
eome  personal  discomfort  and  oostly  ineon- 
venienoe.  Our  hope  b^  to  be  UuU,  our  gov- 
ernment will  adopt  policies  designed  to  as- 
sure as  equitable  as  poasible  distribution  of 
both,  and  to  alleviate  any  snfierlng.  As  a  re- 
sult of  sucb  events  as  Watergate,  confidei^e 
in  tlMJse  policies  may  be  Aaw  In  building. 

Tben  Is  also  no  vnastlcai  tbat  tbe  dilB- 
cnlty  will  be  with  ns  tor  more  than  one 
winter.  In  tbe  long  mn,  bowewr,  ttae  prok- 
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lem  Is  solvable.  It  will  take  some  courageous 
government  policy  guidance,  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development,  and 
establishment  of  specific  national  priorities 
and,  above  all,  time — but  the  job  can  be  done. 
The  fuel  energy  shortage  highlights  the 
fact  that  our  conventional  fuels,  as  con- 
trasted with  nuclear  fuels,  containing  the 
compacted  organic  residues  of  ages  past,  are 
critically  valuable  for  other  than  tbelr  en- 
ergy content.  As  hydrocarbons,  they  are  one 
of  our  most  important  raw  materials.  Oil  is 
an  increasingly  important  feedstock  for  the 
chemical  industry.  Petro- chemicals  are  the 
source  of  plastics  aiul  synthetic  fibers. 
The  eoviing  foateuils  crisis 

In  the  energy  crisis,  we  will  thus  get  a 
taste,  and  doubtless  a  bitter  one,  of  a  far 
worse  crisis  to  come.  This  is  the  crisis  of 
basic  raw  materials.  TTie  same  economic  and 
political  realities  will  emerge,  but  with  far 
greater  impact.  Nor  is  tbe  solution  so  readily 
foreseeable — only  the  approach  of  tbe  crisis, 
and  It  is  commg  fast.  The  population  of  the 
■world  continues  to  Increase  and  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  materials  continues  to 
increase.  The  result  is  an  exponential  demand 
curve.  But  the  amount  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources Is  fixed,  and  new  technologlee  are  not 
yet  visible  which  will  change  that  fact.  Here 
is  an  ultimate  crisis  but  we  are  going  to  feel 
it  long  before  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
recoverable  supply  of  such  materials  as  ba\ix- 
Ite,  cobalt,  copper,  fluorspar,  lead,  manganese, 
molybdenum,  nickel,  tin  and  zinc. 

We  and  all  of  the  industrially  atlvanoed 
countries  will  feel  the  pinch  long  before  ttae 
supplies  run  out.  This  Is  because  of  tbe  places 
In  which  the  earth's  mineral  wealt*  is  found, 
much  of  It  In  the  smaller  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Arab  experience  in  withhold- 
ing on  will  not  be  lost  on  those  nations  which 
have  the  raw  materials  needed  by  the  Indus- 
trialized wortd. 

The  nations  possessing  raw  materials  which 
their  own  economies  cannot  utfflze  will  want 
more  ttian  Just  money  for  tbelr  natural 
wealth.  They  may  want  political  accommoda- 
tion as  the  on  exporters  do,  and  tbey  will 
want  a  piece  of  the  action.  They  may  want  to 
do  the  processing  and  sell  partly  finished 
products  to  the  purchasers  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials. Whatever  tbey  want,  tbey  are  learn- 
ing bow  to  trEide  and  they  will  Insist  upon 
trading  as  equals. 

Everybody's  Independence  thus  becomes 
Interdependence.  Whoever  has  something  to 
trade  takes  bis  place  at  tbe  table.  "Ibis  Is  a 
change  we  can  manage.  Xbe  ''f>"dltlon  of  de- 
tente between  two  great  nuclear  powers  is  a 
reflection  of  It.  Detente  Is  not  a  panacea,  a 
guarantee  of  security  and  relief  team  com- 
petitive national  pressure.  Oetente,  if  any- 
thing, is  a  reoognition  of  conflicting  Interests 
with  a  mutual  acknowledgemant  tbat  tbe  is- 
sues cannot  be  solved  by  inilit*i7  violence 
Detente  necessarily  takes  Into  account  tbe 
resources  problem  and  tbe  on-ooatii^  ma- 
terials crisis.  Tbe  most  highly  indvstrializad 
nations  are,  of  course,  tbe  most  vulnerable. 
We  are  near  the  top  of  that  list. 

IfSTXOKAI.    FLAKNTNC 

If  we  are  to  cope  with  tbls  threat  to  our 
security  and  well-being— and  it  is  far  more 
than  a  threat.  It  is  a  certainty — there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  must  be  done. 
Changes  are  on  the  way,  and  we  must  make 
ourselves  aware  of  them.  We  must  identify 
tbe  compoi^ents  of  these  chaises,  try  to  as- 
sess tbelr  potential  Impact.  How  '•^n  we  bave 
a  coherent  strategy,  how  can  we  define  artd 
align  our  priarlUes,  that  Is.  put  tbem  in 
order  of  Importance  to  our  natioital  life,  un- 
less we  have  tbe  basic  tniormatiocii  for  de- 
cision making  and  a  system  for  InAuenclng 
those  deoisionfi? 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  development 
of  a  natlcnal   planning  system  moi*  omb- 
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prehensive  and  authoritative  than  our  scat- 
tered and  primitive  efforts  up  to  now. 

Thl8  means  we  must  upgrade  and  broaden 
the  planning  function  In  government.  It 
means  we  establish  a  better  system  of  clari- 
fying and  coordinating  the  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  management  and  la- 
bor, business  and  government.  It  also  means 
we  devise  a  better  means  of  federal  pro- 
gram development  than  the  techniques  of 
comi>etition  between  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies of  government.  The  competition  is  some- 
tlmea  as  much  bureaucratic  as  functional. 
The  ordering  of  priorities  demands  a  readi- 
ness to  reduce  or  restructure  government 
agencies,  change  their  missions,  and  deal 
straightforwardly  In  public  view  with  the 
constituencies  supporting  those  agencies  or 
benefiting  from  their  programs. 

The  Impact  on  the  business  community 
will  be  much  greater.  Oovemment  will  have 
to  exercise  a  far  greater  participation  in 
those  decisions  which  affect  the  availability 
and  utilization  of  resources  and  the  capacity 
for  processing  them.  Steel,  cement,  oil,  and 
chemicals  are  prime  examples.  Cement  pro- 
duction capacity,  for  instance,  has  actually 
declined  In  the  face  of  Increasing  demand. 
Higher  returns  elsewhere  draw  capital  away 
from  cement  plants.  Refinery  capacity  and 
operations  have  followed  too  closely  the  dic- 
tates of  Immediate  profit.  Higher  Interest 
rates  represent  increasing  demand  for 
money,  especially  capital  to  Invest  In  new 
facilities.  Ways  must  be  found  to  guide  capi- 
tal Into  areas  of  n&tlonal  need.  The  cost  of 
the  various  aspects  of  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis — partial  relief  for  the  short  term  and 
real  solution  for  the  long  term — is  going  to 
make  necessary  some  quite  untradltlonal,  for 
this  country,  actions  on  the  part  of  public 
agencies.  And  we're  not  prepared  for  the 
change. 

We  must  have  the  organization,  people  and 
techniques  to  plan  In  order  to  gain  greater 
coherence  In  national  effort.  We  have  seen 
what  the  Japanese  have  done  In  the  area  of 
national  planning.  I'm  not  suggesting  that 
the  Japanese  economic  system  Is  either  a 
panacea  or  Importable  to  the  UJ3.,  any  more 
than  the  British  parliamentary  system  Is — 
even  though  some  people  might  have  wished 
It  were  In  recent  months.  But  there  Is  much 
we  can  learn  from  the  Japanese.  Japan  has 
developed  the  technique  of  economic  plan- 
ning because  she  had  to.  Now  we  have  to. 
Her©  Is  change  that  is  forced  upon  vis.  Hav- 
ing made  economic  planning  a  bad  word  way 
back  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's  days,  we  now 
have  to  change  attitudes  as  well  as  practice. 

The  Japanese  practice  dep>ends  upon  close 
cooperation  between  government  and  indtis- 
try.  but  for  the  national  benefit,  not  Just  In- 
dustry's. One  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  Japanese  system  is  that  the  very  best 
people  go  Into  the  planning  offices  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  Finance  Office,  the 
Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry,  which  are  highly 
respected  by  business  and  provide  the  most 
prestigious  employment  for  professionals  at 
all  levels. 

One  firm  step  forward  In  the  planning  field 
by  our  government  was  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  It  contains  a  policy  base 
for  a  rudimentary  economic  planning.  The 
Act  calls  for  a  yearly  report  by  the  President 
on  where  we're  going,  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  to  oversee  the  fed- 
eral effort,  and  created  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  CongTMs  to  handle  the  legis- 
lative responsibilities.  This  machinery  must 
be  greatly  expanded  and  strengthened.  Our 
national  planning  requirements  are  far 
broader  than  the  relatively  rudimentary  ef- 
fort to  create  and  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  piirchaslng  power. 

As  one  of  my  wise  friends  has  said,  the 
United  States  must  get  used  to  being  a  "have 
not"  nation.  This  la  not  a  cause  for  despair. 
Realization  of  the  change  In  our  situation 
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must  lead  to  more  precise  systems  for  plan- 
ning to  determine  what  we  can  and  should 
afford.  A  determined  Innovative  spirit  be- 
yond planning — in  the  area  of  finance,  for 
example — can  lead  us  to  develop  new  ways  to 
maximize  the  strengths  we  vmdoubtedly 
possess.  We  will  have  to  develop  more 
sophisticated  skUls  In  the  multi-dimensional 
field  of  international  trade  relationships. 
There  wUl  be  dislocations  and  rude  awaken- 
ings, but  I  am  confident  of  the  viability  of 
our  economic  system. 

Obviously,  in  the  time  we  have  had,  I 
could  not  treat  these  problem  areas  or  their 
solution  comprehensively.  But  I  hope  we 
have  covered  enough  ground  to  see  that  the 
future  of  our  country  Is  critically  depend- 
ent upon  the  degree  to  which  we  can  man- 
age changes  of  the  depth  and  breadth  we 
have  seen  In  recent  years.  Success  depends 
upon  more  than  national  determination.  It 
will  require  continuing  and  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  political  and  economic  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live,  of  the  very  many 
complicated  dynamics  of  our  total  environ- 
ment. It  win  depend  upon  our  readiness  and 
skill  In  planning,  on  the  Ingenuity  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  solving  problems,  and  In  the 
discipline  with  which  we  face  and  meet 
the  changes.  These  are  the  elements  of  the 
management  of  change,  and  they  are  the  key 
to  the  quality  of  our  future. 


RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  LITHUA- 
NIAN AMERICAN  COUNCIL,  LAKE 
COUNTY,  IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    IXDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  17,  I  attended  the 
banquet  and  meeting  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Lake  County,  which 
was  held  In  East  Chicago.  This  gathering 
wtis  in  commemoration  of  the  56th  An- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  A  resolution  was 
imanlmously  adopted  by  the  Lithuanians 
of  the  Indiana  Calumet  region  which  I 
ask  to  include  with  my  remarks: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  In  Vllnuls, 
whereby  a  sovereign  Lithuanian  State,  hav- 
ing more  than  700  years  of  history,  was  re- 
stored : 

Whereas,  the  forcible  occupation  and  Il- 
legal annexation  of  the  independent  Republic 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  between 
Stalin  and  Hitler: 

Whereas,  the  Lithuanian  American  citizens 
extend  their  sincere  gratltute  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  continued  non-recognltlon 
of  the  seizure  of  Llthnanla  by  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas,  the  Communists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  persisted  on  practicing  geneclde  thru 
out  these  years  of  occupation,  but  failed  to 
eliminate  all  religious  worship,  have  renewed 
efforts,  during  the  past  several  months,  and 
those  who  dare  to  speak  up  for  their  rights, 
are  now  put  under  arrest  and  sentenced  to 
free  trips  to  Siberia;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraw  its  military  forces  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  from  Lithuania,  thus 
permitting -the  Lithuanian  people  to  exercise 
their  sovereignty  and  self-government,  of 
which  they  were  deprived  as  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  between  the  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Stalin,  and  the  war  criminal,  Hitler; 
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That  we  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  Issue  of  liberation 
of  Lithuania  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  seeking  Eu- 
ropean  sectirlty; 

That  we  respectfully  request  President 
Nixon  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  on  behalf  of 
the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  to  protest  the  present 
violation  of  human  rights  and  the  Soviet 
colonial  rule  in  the  occupied  Lithuania; 

That  Slmas  Kudlrka,  who  unsuccessfully 
sought  freedom  in  the  United  States  be  re- 
leased with  his  family  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  the  free  world; 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  both  Senators  and  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  our  State  and 
to  the  news  media. 


FARMWORKERS  SUBJECT  TO  EX- 
TREME HAZARDS  IN  WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
perhaps  no  greater  struggle  for  human 
dignity  imderway  today  in  this  Nation 
than  the  efforts  by  farmworkers  to  se- 
cure improvement  of  employment  and 
living  standards. 

The  United  Farm  Workers  of  America 
has  made  definite  gains,  under  the  most 
adverse  of  obstacles,  in  recent  years.  Still 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  continuing  plight  of  the  workers 
In  the  fields  has  been  singled  out  in  many 
instances  by  Cesar  Chavez,  the  tmion's 
dedicated  and  inspirational  leader.  Re- 
cently, Chavez,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  outlined  the  di- 
mensions of  one  other  problem  of  the 
worker — farm  safety.  The  story  is  not  a 
happy  (Mie  but  a  real  one  and  I  recom- 
mend that  all  Members  read  It.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Chavez 
accoimt  in  the  Record, 

In  Florida,  Gulf  &  Western  Products  Co., 
a  major  sugar-cane  grower,  hauls  Jamaican 
cane  workers  In  8-by-36-foot  aluminum  vans 
with  no  windows,  no  seats  and  no  inside 
lighting.  The  company  says  It  has  a  policy  of 
carrying  only  80  men  per  vehicle  but,  in  the 
pre-dawn  darkness  of  Monday,  Jan.  7,  up- 
wards of  130  farm  workers  were  Jammed 
into  a  van  headed  for  Gulf  &  Western's 
Oakeelanta  mUl  near  South  Bay.  The  truck's 
steering  failed,  and  the  vehicle  overturned 
In  a  ditch.  One  cane  cutter  died  and  86  were 
injured. 

Like  most  Florida  cane  growers.  Gulf  & 
Western  Imports  Jamaican  labor  throujjh 
an  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Jamaican  governments.  If  a  cutter  does 
not  fulfill  his  quota — 200  feet  of  cane  per 
hour  or  eight  tons  per  day — or  If  he  com- 
plains about  his  working  conditions  or  food, 
he  is  likely  to  be  summarily  deported  to 
Jamaica — and  charged  for  his  passage.  The 
Miami  News  quoted  one  Florida  grower  who 
sununed  up  the  process  this  way:  "We  \ised 
to  own  our  slaves;  now  we  rent  them." 

Florida  is  not  alone  In  allowing  such  in" 
human  treatment  of  farm  workers.  Many 
California  and  Arizona  growers  have  their 
own  System  for  "renting"  them. 
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T'Acy  go  to  "The  Pit"  In  Mexlcail.  a  crude 
dump  wl;cre  hun^jry  people  from  Mexico  offer 
tliem-elves  to  employers  from  the  rich  Amcr- 
Itiran  crrplands.  From  2  a.m.  on,  l^uncircds  cf 
E^en,  w^mcn  and  children  sl.ow  up  to  h:car 
fie  prices  tVat  ^riv:si-z  ar.;  v,^n!;r<;  to  nay  fcr 
that  day.  Then  they  climb  aboard  buses  pro- 
vici^-d  by  lal'  r  "-ntracL  .- ■,  v.'.  d  taUc  f.r;.:  to 
v.'ork  at  dLstant  points  in  the  Imperial, 
CJr.c'^rlla.   Yrni''.    r.n^l   r.;!o   Vcrie  va!'.?-^. 

On  Mrndar.  Jr.-'  11,  p.iM.o  .^rcn.m  '-,  5'. 
started  picking  up  farm  workers  at  2  a.m.  for 
Jc;u3  Ayala,  a  labcr  ccntractcr.  By  3  cr  3:3.) 
a.m.  Pablo  had  a  busload  of  people  and  began 
his  135-mile  trip  to  High  and  Mighty  Farms 
lettuce  fields  near  Blj-the.  Then,  after  a  full 
day  working  in  the  fields  himself,  Pablo  drove 
the  workers  back  to  Mexico  at  nlg?n  and 
cleaned  the  bus  before  trying  to  get  some 
sleep  for  the  next  day. 

Early  Tuesday,  he  again  picked  up  a  crew 
of  farm  workers  and  headed  north.  On  ap- 
proaching Blythe  shortly  before  sunrise,  the 
bus  missed  a  turn  and  careened  off  the  road 
into  a  drainage  ditch.  On  impact,  seats  and 
farm  workers  were  thrown  to  the  front  of  the 
bus,  crushing  Pablo  to  death  and  trapping 
many  others  who  soon  drowned  In  the  ditch. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident,  I  was  lu  At- 
lanta— along  with  other  farm  workers — tak- 
ing part  In  services  marking  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Ktng.  When  we  heard  of  the 
tragedy  tn  Blythe,  we  canceled  the  day's 
meetings  with  Coretta  King  and  other  black 
leaders,  and  took  the  first  flight  to  Los  An- 
geles. That  night  we  drove  to  Calexico. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  visited  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  dead  workers  and  sought  more 
Information  about  the  causes  of  the  accident. 
Among  the  dead,  we  discovered,  were  men, 
women  and  children.  In  one  family,  a  father 
and  his  three  teen-age  children  were  killed. 

Amid  the  grief  there  was  great  bitterness. 
The  workers  were — and  still  are — bitter  be- 
cause they've  been  throtigh  this  kind  of  trag- 
edy too  many  times  before.  The  workers 
learned  long  ago  that  growers  and  lator  con- 
tractors have  too  little  regard  for  the  value 
of  any  Individual  worker's  life. 

The  trucks  and  buses  are  old  and  unsafe. 
The  fields  are  carelessly  sprayed  with  poisons. 
The  laws  that  do  exist  are  not  enforced.  How 
long  win  it  be  before  we  take  seriously  the 
Importance  of  the  workers  who  harvest  the 
food  we  eat? 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  19,  2,000  farm  workers 
crowded  Into  the  Calexico  National  Guard 
Armory  for  a  funeral  mass  celebrated  in 
Spanish.  Afterward,  at  the  request  of  the 
farm  workers'  families,  on  behalf  of  their 
union,  I  made  the  following  remarks  In 
Spanish,  printed  here  In  English  for  the  first 
time: 

"Brothers  and  Sisters:  We  are  united  here 
In  the  name  of  God  to  pay  final  tribute  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  lost  their  lives 
In  a  tragic  bus  accident.  We  are  here  also  to 
show  our  love  and  solidarity  for  Uie  famUies 
who  have  lost  so  much  In  the  deaths  of  their 
loved  ones. 

"We  are  united  In  our  sorrow  but  also  in 
our  anger.  This  tragedy  happened  because  of 
the  greed  of  the  big  growers  who  do  not  care 
about  the  safety  of  the  workers  and  who 
expose  them  to  grave  dangers  when  they 
transport  them  in  wheeled  coffins  to  the 
fields  . .  . 

"There  have  been  so  many  accidents — In 
the  fields,  on  trucks,  under  machines,  in 
buses — so  many  accidents  Involving  farm 
workers. 

"People  ask  if  they  are  deliberate.  They  are 
deliberate  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the 
direct  result  of  a  farm  labor  system  that 
treats  workers  like  agricultural  Implements 
and  not  as  human  beings.  These  accidents 
happen  because  employers  and  labor  contrac- 
tors treat  us  as  If  we  were  not  important 
human  beings. 

"But  Ijrothers  and  sisters,  the  men  and 
women  we  honor  her©  today  are  Important 
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huaian  beings.  Thsy  are  Important  because 
they  are  from  us.  We  cherish  them.  We  love 
them.  Wo  will  nuss  ihem. 

"They  arc  Important  because  of  the  Ici-e 
they  ca.o  to  their  husbands,  their  children, 
their  v/lvei,  their  parents — all  those  who 
wore  C!o:.e  to  tl;etn  and  who  needed  them. 

"Thoy  are  Important  because  of  the  work 
t'-.cy  do.  They  are  not  Implements  to  be  used 
ad  discarded.  They  are  human  beings  who 
E .'.cat  a:id  sacrifice  to  bring  food  to  the  tables 
of  millions  and  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world, 

"They  are  important  because  God  made 
them,  gave  them  life,  and  cares  for  them  In 
liio  a-.d  in  death. 

"Now  that  they  are  gone,  how  can  we  ke^ 
showing  how  important  they  are  to  us?  How 
can  we  give  meaning  to  their  Uves  and  their 
sacrifice? 

"Ttiese  terrible  accidents  must  be  stopped! 
It  is  our  obligation — our  duty  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  died — to  see  to  it  that 
workers  are  not  continually  transported  in 
these  wheeled  coffins,  these  carriages  of  deatli 
aiid  sorrow.  The  burden  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  farm  workers  is  squarely  on  our 
ehoulders. 

"Tlie  farm  workers'  union  is  .  .  .  demand- 
ing a  full  Investigation  by  the  grand  Jury  In 
Riverside  County.  We  are  also  asking  for 
hearings  by  the  California  Legislature  as  a 
first  step  toward  stronger  legislation. 

"Let  the  whole  world  know  that  the  pain 
that  today  fills  our  hearts  with  mourning 
also  unifies  our  spirits  ai.d  6trei;gthens  our 
determination  to  defend  the  rights  of  every 
worker. 

"Let  the  labor  contractors  and  the  growers 
know  that  our  union  intends  to  press  the 
boycott  of  grapes,  lettuce  and  Gallo  wines 
until  our  contracts  are  restored,  and  let  them 
know  that  we  will  never  stop  working  and 
struggling  untU  there  Is  an  end  to  the  in- 
human treatment  of  aU  farm  workers." 

Oiae  dead  in  a  Florida  cane  workers'  truck 
accident  ...  19  In  a  California  drainage 
ditch  .  .  .  when  wUl  It  all  end? 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN: 
JEFF  WILLIAMS.  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DERIOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or    WTOHINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  enter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
speech  written  by  Mr.  Jefif  WilliamB, 
which  won  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Wyoming's  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest. 

Jeff  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
A.  Williams,  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  He  is  a 
junior  at  Central  High  School,  and  ex- 
cells  in  both  scholastic  and  extracurricu- 
lar pursuits. 

I  congratulate  Jeff  for  his  achieve- 
ment, and  am  heartened  by  his  belief 
that  the  events  of  the  last  year  have 
served  to  strengthen  citizen  loyalty  to 
our  Nation. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Mt  RBSPONsranjTT  as  a  CmzEn 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America",  to  this  country  I 
pledge  allegiance,  this  being  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen.  In  those  few  words  from 
the  American  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  I  discover 
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tliat  I  as  a  citizen  have  a  r&ioousibili.v  la 
fulflll.  ' 

In  as  much  as  this  country  has  grontrd 
me  numerous  civic  rights  since  tlie  day  I  was 
born,  I,  as  a  true  cit'.zcn  ewe  allegianca 
through  responsibliity  for  the.e  wonderful 
gifts. 

I  am  living  in  a  tinae  or  scjidal  and  criti- 
cisms, there  are  tho^e  who  have  degraded 
the  Image  of  America  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  nation.  It  1-  my  responsibility 
ati  a  Citizen  to  speak  out  against  this  nega- 
tive pessimism  tt^ward  our  country.  True,  I 
must  be  concerned  with  finding  out  what's 
wrong  with  America,  but  more  Important.  I 
should  find  out  what  is  right  about  Amerlra. 
For  it  is  not  my  duty  to  overly  react  to  the 
calamities  of  tlie  nation,  on  the  contrarj-, 
it  is  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  to  provide 
optimistic  support  and  provide  a  solution. 
As  part  of  the  solution  I  must  keep  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  country  by  not  dov.-ngTadlng 
it  because  of  its  political  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. America  will  stand,  and  its  affairs  will 
be  carried  out.  regardless  of  the.*  misfor- 
tunes. Individuals  may  fall,  but  not  thej 
ruition. 

It  Is  therefore  my  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen to  support  my  government  and  obey  its 
laws  which  have  been  so  specifically  outlined 
in  the  Constttutlon  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  James  A.  Garfield  once  said. 
"A  Law  is  not  a  Law  without  coercion  behind 
it."  I  too,  feel  it  liecessary  to  provide  our 
laws  with  that  needed  enforcement  by  re- 
specting the  statutes  of  this  nation.  Ob- 
viously then,  being  a  citizen  does  not  mean  I 
can  act  as  I  please  however,  but  rather  I 
should  decide  how  I  will  act  by  understand- 
ing and  completing  my  civic  duties  vrtth  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

This  responsibUity  Ues  In  ir.dlvlduallsm.  I, 
being  that  Individual,  am  a  citizen  of  this 
nation.  I  have  a  share  here,  and  a  part  to 
bear,  a  character  to  form,  frame  and  present 
to  the  United  States.  I  will  present  my  char- 
aoter,  carrying  out  my  reeponstblllty  as  a 
citizen,  by  accepting  a  challenge.  America 
has  always  had  the  (ftiallenge  of  building 
something  entirely  new,  with  each  Indlvld-.tal 
having  a  task,  a  reeponslbillty.  So  I  will 
thnist  forward,  testing,  trying  the  new,  fan- 
Ing  and  trying  again  and  again  by  using  my 
own  Individualism.  i 

Carrying  out  my  individual  responsibility  | 
AS  a  citiaen  I  must  not  aseiune  an  apathetic 
attitude.  I  cannot,  as  the  cliche  goes,  'atlek 
my  head  in  the  sand  and  Ignore  what's  go- 
ing on  around  me  '.  I  will  not  be  like  Phil- 
lip Nolan,  Edward  Hales  main  character  In 
Th.e  Man  \Vtth.out  A  Country,  who  because 
of  general  lack  of  concern  did  not  wtSi  to 
hear  about  his  country  any  more,  only  to 
have  I2iat  wi^  become  peallty.  I  maintain 
to  properly  fulfill  my  responeibUtty.  I  must 
train  myself  to  act  reeponsible  by  gaining  the 
true  facte  on  any  given  matter.  This  entails 
a  total  commitment  on  my  part  to  study.  In- 
quire of  the  present  proceedings,  and  get  a 
good  education. 

Since  I  have  a  place  in  the  pattern  and 
perfectltm  of  the  United  States  the  final  suc- 
cess, at  failure  lies  In  my  hands.  Ever  since 
this  nation  was  founded,  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
to  become  loyal  citizens.  I,  a  20th  century 
American,  must  take  my  place  in  history  by 
carrying  out  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen, 
through   the  acceptance  of  duties. 

It  is  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  have  a 
place  in  my  heart  for  all  those  Americans 
who  have  carried  out  their  citizenship  to  the 
utmost  by  giving  their  lives  to  preserve  my 
freedom.  I  commit  myself  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps  by  pledging  my  allegiance  as  a  citi- 
zen to  the  maintaining  of  the  civic  rights 
of  this  country.  I  accept  this  responsibility  as 
a  citizen  to  set  an  exaniple,  for  If  I  don't 
who  will? 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  aENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoirsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year,  the  Wisconsin  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin,  and  its  auxiliary,  was 
a  young  man  from  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  Michael  Rindo,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Rlndo,  of  Muskego,  Wau- 
kesha Coimty. 

Michael  will  be  In  Washington  next 
month  for  the  final  Judging,  competing 
against  similar  winners  from  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Michael's  speech  is 
entitled  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen." 
It  contains  some  very  mature  thoughts, 
In  a  concise  manner.  I  commend  the  con- 
tents of  his  presentation  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues: 

Mr    RZSPONStBtLITT    AS    A    CiTIZEK 

(By  Michael  Rlndo) 

The  world  is  an  armored  camp  these  days, 
and  the  fate  of  freedom  hangs  In  the  balance. 
Yes,  today  America  Is  threatened  from  all 
Bides,  tyranny  outside  and  anarchy  within, 
and  we  the  people,  the  citizens  must  do  what 
we  can  to  keep  this  greatest  living  example 
of  freedom  alive.  That,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
Is  our  responsibility  as  citizens. 

Today  the  United  States  is  being  threat- 
ened by  factors  which  are  both  internal  and 
©xternaL  Tyranny  Is  spreading  throughout 
the  world  and  may  even  soon  be  knocking 
on  our  door.  The  ideas  of  i&rx  are  becoming 
much  more  appealing  to  many  more  people. 
Communism,  Democracy's  greatest  foe,  al- 
ready niles  one  third  of  the  globe  and  Is 
winning  more  victories  each  day.  It  also  has 
»  foothold  only  ninety  miles  off  of  our  shore 
in  Cuba. 

These  factors  are  surely  a  threat  to  our 
nation,  but  are  not  nearly  as  damaging  as 
the  internal  problems  we  now  face. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  ugliest  political 
scaiulal  In  this  nation's  history,  Watergate, 
the  Vice  President's  resignation,  and  talk  of 
impeachment  are  contributing  to  the  erosion 
of  the  very  base  of  our  Oovernment.  Infla- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  higher  prices  have 
caused  an  economic  depression,  and  crime 
has  reached  an  aU  time  high. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  however,  the  result 
of  all  this.  If  we  dont  take  care,  could  cause 
utter  chaos  and  an  end  result  In  which 
anarchy  would  be  the  supreme  ruler. 

Now  what  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
you  and  me?  How  can  you  and  I  possibly 
do  anything  that  would  change  the  course 
of  human  events? 

The  answer  as  I  see  it  starts  with  this 
dedication.  I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one 
and  one  is  one  himdred  percent  more 
than  none.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I 
can  do  something,  and  what  I  can  do  I  will 
do,  so  help  me  God. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  keeping  the  free- 
dom of  this  nation  alive  and  thus  uphold- 
ing our  responsibUlty  as  citizens  is  involve- 
ment. 

Involvement,  starting  at  the  local  govern- 
ment level,  such  as  attending  Common  Coun- 
cil meetings  and  voicing  your  opinion  In 
City  government.  Involvement  in  Federal 
Government  by  going  to  the  polls  and  voic- 
ing your  opinion  through  the  vote.  Support- 
ing the  candidate  of  yoxu  choice,  or  voting 
for  the  memorandum  you  want  passed.  In- 
volvement by  taking  a  few  minutes  out  of 
your  day  to  write  your  cong^ressmen  about 
something  you  want  done,  something  you  do 
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or  don't  like,  whichever  the  case  may  be,  or 
Just  writing  to  let  hUn  know  he's  doUig  a 
good  Job.  And  finally.  Involvement  by  sup- 
porting o\xx  Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  Ui>- 
hold  the  law,  you  and  I  mxist  support  o^xe 
law  agencies  in  order  to  keep  law  and  order 
In,  and  crime,  chaos,  and  anarchy  out. 

If  all  citizens  were  to  exchange  their  "I 
dont  want  to  get  involved"  attitude,  for  an 
attitude  of  Involvement,  we  would  all  become 
better  citizens,  and  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  this  great  nation  would  be  up- 
held. Strengthening  the  nation  and  defeat- 
ing the  anarchy  and  tjxanny  I  talked  about 
earlier. 

The  role  of  a  citizen's  Involvement  in  gov- 
ernment was  best  stated  by  I>anlel  Webster 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  "Nothing  will 
ruin  this  nation  if  the  people  themselves 
undertake  its  safety.  Nothing  can  save  it  if 
they  leave  that  safety  In  any  hands  but  their 
own".  This  statement  is  true  more  so  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 

AU  of  us,  in  our  homes,  in  oiu:  schools. 
In  our  work  and  churches  should  begin  today 
to  get  Involved  and  take  the  safety  of  this 
country,  as  Daniel  Webster  stated,  "into  our 
own  hands".  This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is 
the  most  vital  obligation  to  our  nation  at 
this  time. 

For  in  this  time  of  National  strife,  the 
citizen  will  decide  upon  how  we  come  out 
of  the  conflict.  We,  as  citizens,  should  follow 
this  plan  of  Involvement,  for  after  all,  De- 
mocracy is  not  a  spectator  sport.  I  believe 
that  through  involvement  we  wUl  not  omy 
become  better  citizens,  but  we  wUl  also 
uphold  our  responsibUlty  as  citizens. 

Can  you,  can  we  meet  this  challenge? 


EARTH  WEEK  FOR  EAGLES 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 


OF   WISOONSIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  worthwhile  campaign 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  vanislilng 
bald  eagles,  our  national  symbol,  has  now 
been  underway  for  several  years.  Spon- 
sored by  Eagle  ValJey  Environmental- 
ists— EVE — and  its  president,  Terrence 
N.  Ingram,  this  project  of  raising  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  1,000-acre 
wilderness  eagle  reserve  in  southwestern 
Wisconsin  along  the  eagles'  migratory 
route  has  won  wide  public  acceptance. 

Last  year  I  was  pleased  to  assist  EVE 
In  their  sponsorship  of  "Walk  for  an 
Eagle"  which  raised  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  this 
reserve.  This  year  I  am  again  urging  sup- 
port for  EVE'S  program:  "Earth  Week 
for  Eagles."  I  hope  that  schools  and  en- 
vironmental groups  can  give  this  pro- 
gram the  support  it  deserves  and  take 
this  concrete  step  forward  toward  pro- 
tection of  the  bald  eagle.  I  include  the 
following  Information: 

Earth  Week  for  Eagles 
Since  the  flrst  observance  of  "Earth  Week" 
in  1969,  seven  days  In  the  spring  of  each  year 
have  been  set  aside  for  public  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  environment. 
The  surge  of  concern  for  environmental  qual- 
ity that  characterized  the  late  1960'3  was  a 
rebirth  of  ideas  and  concerns  that  had  lain 
dormant  during  a  quarter-century  or  more 
of  unprecedented  national  economic  growth. 
Today,  it  is  time  for  a  rebirth  of  taterest 
in  the  welfare  of  wildlife  species  that  have 
become  endangered,  wbolly  or  in  part  as  a 
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result  of  our  prosperity.  The  majestic  bald 
eagle,  our  national  aymbol.  U  one  of  the  en 
dangered  species.  It  would  indeed  be  flttlne 
to  dedicate  Earth  Week  1974  to  the  bald 
eagle,  as  part  of  a  national  attempt  to  ore. 
serve  it  from  extinction. 

With  its  gleaming  white  head  and  seven- 
foot  wlngspread,  the  bald  eagle  is  a 
magnlflcent  bird.  Once  common  In  many 
states,  it  Is  now  threatened  with  extinction 
in  much  of  the  country  that  has  adopted  it 
as  a  symbol.  Tragically,  few  Americans  have 
ever  seen  bald  eagles  Uting  free,  and  unless 
our  treatment  of  the  great  birds  and  their 
environment  changes  soon,  the  eagles  of  the 
future  may  soar  only  in  the  silence  of  dustv 
museum  exhibits. 

The  bald  eagle  was  selected  as  our  national 
symbol  in  1782,  becaiise  it  embodied  ".  a 
free  spirit,  high-soaring  and  courageous" 
In  the  hearts  of  many  Americans  the  eagle  is 
synonomous  with  grace,  dignity  and  strength 
To  thousands  of  young  people,  it  represents 
the  true  spirit  of  their  country,  a  rallying 
point  for  energy  and  commitment  to  the  Idea 
that  the  Umted  States  of  America  is  a  Kreat 
land. 

But  the  bald  eagle  population,  particularly 
In  the  lower  48  states,  la  dangerously  low 
Along  the  Atlantic  seabofwd,  about  600  eagles 
remam  of  the  thousands  that  once  lived 
there.  In  the  Middle-West,  only  1,100  eagles 
have  survived.  Many  eagles  stUl  live  In  the 
Alaskan  wUdemess,  but  even  there  eagle 
numbers  have  decimed. 

Bullets,  chemicals  and  bulldozers  are  re- 
sponsible. 

During  36  dark  years  of  our  country's  his- 
tory, more  than  100,000  bald  eagles  were 
kUled  in  Alaska — for  bounties  ranging  from 
50<  to  $2.00.  And  although  the  bird  no  longer 
carries  a  price  on  its  head,  iUegal  shooting  by 
Ignorant  and  fearfiU  men  is  still  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  unnatural  eagle  deaths. 

In  recent  years,  slgnlfloant  numbers  of  bald 
eagles  have  fallen  prey  to  pesticides  and  to 
chemical  wastes  such  as  poly-chlorinated  bi- 
phenyls,  which  can  kill  adult  eagles  or  ren- 
der them  sterile. 

And  human  encroachment  on  eagle  nest- 
ing and  roosting  areas  contmues  to  reduce 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  special  hab- 
itat types  the  birds  require  to  survive  and 
maintain  their  numbers. 

The  plight  of  the  bald  eagle  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  American— not  only  be- 
cause the  bird  is  our  national  symbol,  but 
because  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  quality  of 
our  land.  Eagles  are  enTlronmental  barom- 
eters, perched — and  vulnerable — as  we  are, 
on  the  end  of  a  long  food  chain.  Can  an  en- 
vironment that  Is  lethal  to  eagles  support 
healthy  human  beings?  In  the  long  nm,  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  happening  to  eagles 
today  could  also  happen  to  ua. 

Fortunately,  Increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans are  becomtog  concerned  about  the  bald 
eagle,  and  a  small  but  growing  "movement" 
of  professional  scientists,  amateur  ornithol- 
ogists and  students  of  aU  ages  has  taken  on 
the  formidable  task  of  saving  the  eagles  that 
remain  In  the  lower  48  states. 

A  citizens  group  called  "Eagle  Valley  En- 
vironmentalists, Inc."  Is  part  of  that  move- 
ment. Today,  the  250-member  organization 
is  buying  a  1,000-acre  eagle  roost  and  nature 
preserve  located  along  the  Mississippi  River 
In  southwestern  Wisconsin.  More  than  a 
hundred  eagles  commonly  winter  In  that 
area,  and  many  of  them  seek  the  protection 
of  a  two-mile-long  wooded  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  preserve. 

Because  eagles  cannot  tolerate  people  and 
their  machines  near  the  areas  that  are  used 
as  roosts,  EVE's  flrst  goal  is  to  purchase  the 
valley  and  protect  it  from  real  estate  devel- 
opment, off-road  vehicles,  and  other  distur- 
bance. When  more  of  EVE's  $190,000  land 
debt  has  been  paid,  the  organization  will 
establish  a  private  nature  education  center 
for  students  of  all  ages  who  can  use  the  land 
as  an  outdoor  laboratory, 
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EVE  also  recognizes  the  value  of  simply 
letting  most  of  Its  land  alone,  to  grow  and 
develop  as  natural  forces  dictate.  If  EVE 
can  buy  the  land  and  hold  it.  Eagle  Valley 
and  the  surrounding  woods  and  prairies  will 
remain  as  an  example  of  the  wild  land  that 
once  lined  the  Mississippi. 

At  present,  EVE  owns  70  acres  of  the  valley 
outright,  and  holds  land  contracts  and 
options  on  the  remaining  acreage.  Much  of 
the  money  that  has  been  paid  on  the  con- 
tracts has  been  raised  by  school  children 
throughout  the  Middle- West,  and  the  energy 
and  imagination  they  have  devoted  to  fund- 
raising  projects  has  served  as  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  EVE'S  adult  members. 

In  1972,  for  example,  63  young  people  from 
Weston,  Missouri  hiked  a  total  of  870  miles 
as  part  of  a  "Walk  For  an  Eagle"  program 
that  raised  $1,700  for  Eagle  Valley. 

In  1978,  a  fourth -grade  class  in  Lodi,  Wis- 
consin sold  EVE  buttons,  shoulder  patches 
and  stationery  and  raised  more  than  $650 
from  a  oonmimiity  of  only  1,800  people. 
School  children  in  dozens  of  other  cities  and 
towns  have  held  similar  campaigns,  demon- 
strating their  willingness  to  work  without 
compensation  for  the  welfare  of  birds  that 
few  of  them  have  seen. 

This  year.  Eagle  VaUey  Environmentalists, 
Inc.,  is  sponsoring  an  earth  week  campaign 
for  eagles,  and  Invites  every  school  and  con- 
servation orgtinization  in  the  country  to  Join 
the  effort.  Donations  are  badly  needed,  and 
because  EVE  Is  a  non-profit  organization  of 
volunteers,  all  funds  raised  during  the  cam- 
paign will  be  tised  for  land  purchase,  which 
la  of  direct  benefit  to  the  eagles.  Concerned 
persons  should  contact  EVE  President  Ter- 
rence N.  Ingram,  Box  155.  Apple  River.  Bll- 
nols  61001  for  more  Information. 


PERFECTLY  CLEAR  ON  TRANSIT? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration, through  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  1975  budget,  has  painted  a 
somewhat  rosy  picture  of  the  outlook  for 
American  communities  in  the  field  of 
rapid  transit. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me.  however,  and  ap- 
parently to  many  in  the  media  that  this 
lofty  goal  of  providing  significant  sup- 
port to  fast  and  pollution-free  mass 
transit  has  been  translated  into  a  mean- 
ingful poUcy. 

The  budget  we  now  have  before  us 
contains  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional funding  to  local  and  regional 
transportation  offices  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  planning  assistance  for 
new  systems.  However,  the  administra- 
tion still  places  its  fullest  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  a  highway  system  as 
the  ultimate  solution  to  local  and  Inter- 
state transportation  needs.  I  would  like 
to  offer  one  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  In-house  confusion  on 
Just  how  it  envisions  development  of 
rapid  transit  as  a  high  national  priority. 

Last  month,  while  in  Los  Angeles, 
Transportation  Secretary  Claude  Brine- 
gar  made  it  quite  clear  to  local  officials 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
substantially  assist  in  financing  a  $6.6 
billion,  116-mile  fixed  raU  and  bus  net- 
work in  the  area. 
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At  the  time,  Mr.  Brlnegar  opted  In 
support  of  a  highly  sophisticated  car 
pooling  program  in  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  area  as  a  solution  not  only  to 
the  current  energy  emergency,  but  as  a 
form  of  ultimate  solution  since  the  area 
has  an  extensive  highway  and  freeway 
system. 

The  Brinegar  statement  prompted  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  comment : 

We  think  Brinegar  is  wrong  In  opposing 
the  raU  system.  Obvioiisly  Southern  Cali- 
fornia needs  more  car  pools  and  more  buses. 
But  there  is  no  way  to  make  it  all  hang 
together  as  a  rapid  transit  system — emphasis 
on  the  words  "rapid"  and  "mass" — without 
a  backbone  of  raU  service. 

I  concur  entirely  with  the  editorial 
viewpoint.  The  development  of  modem, 
efficient,  low-cost,  and  nonpolluting 
rapid  transit  in  the  United  States  has 
not  been  an  easy  task  and  certainly  will 
not  be  made  easier  by  policy  outlooks 
such  as  the  one  espoused  by  Brinegar. 

I  believe  that  the  efiforts,  such  as  those 
in  Los  Angeles,  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  given  short  shrift  by  an  ad- 
ministration not  willing  to  show  even  the 
slightest  inkling  of  future  conceptual 
planning  and  development  in  local  trans- 
portation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  taking  more 
than  a  cavalier  attitude  to  a  metropolitan 
area  with  a  population  of  7,032,075  cit- 
izens which  ranked  second  eimong  the 
Nation's  263  metropolitan  areas  meas- 
ured in  the  1970  census.  The  statements 
of  Brinegar,  in  my  view,  certainly  run  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  somewhat  optimis- 
tic statements  made  by  Mr.  Nixon.  Es- 
sentially, the  Congress  should  now  ask 
Mr.  Nixon  if  he  is  running  the  store,  does 
he  ever  take  time  to  confer  with  its  man- 
ager? 

Recently,  too,  other  publications,  such 
as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  have 
questioned  the  policy  logic  of  the  admin- 
istration in  planning  for  future  trans- 
portation needs.  In  a  February  1  edi- 
torial, the  Monitor  noted : 

The  case  for  mass  transit  legislation  really 
does  not  lie  in  the  short-term  crisis.  The  ad- 
ministration's bin — with  its  expected  em- 
phasis on  bus  systems  rather  than  rails — 
Is  more  geared  to  the  short  term.  Bo  Is,  lor 
that  matter,  the  appeal  of  many  existing 
transit  system  managements  who  find  in- 
creased rider  demands  also  Increasing  the 
deficit  at  which  they  operate. 

The  lack  of  straightforward  transit 
goals  also  was  noted  In  a  January  22  edi- 
torial of  the  Sacramento  Bee  which 
stated,  in  part : 

In  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis,  there  is 
oratory  and  there  is  commitment.  President 
Nixon  in  his  November  address  on  energy 
needs,  solemnly  called  for  greater  use  of  mass 
rapid  transit.  However,  two  months  before 
his  eloquent  plea  for  people  to  shift  from 
private  automobUes  to  public  transportation, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  bad 
blocked  federal  funds  for  cities  to  start  new 
rail  transit  systems  for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

In  a  recent  nationally  broadcast  mes- 
sage on  transit  goals.  President  Nixon 
stated  that  he  would  ask  the  Congress 
to  spend  $16  billion  for  metropolitan  and 
rural  transportation  over  the  next  6 
years.  However,  at  no  point  in  that  mes- 
sage did  the  PresidMit  spell  out  a  na- 
tional goal  to  provide  such  urbanized 
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centers  as  Los  Angeles  with  the  long- 
term  commitment  necessary  to  plan  for 
decades  or  longer  needed  to  develop  a 
full  rail  system  for  local  transportation. 

The  President  stated  that  local  offi- 
cials, who  understand  their  community 
better  than  anybody  in  Washington, 
would  determine  transportation  priori- 
ties, choosing  between  construction  of 
highways  or  public  transit  systems,  or 
the  purchase  of  buses  or  rail  cars.  This, 
he  said,  would  provide  for  flexibility  be- 
tween capital  investments  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

To  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  assessment 
still  falls  far  short  of  a  policy  which  local 
communities  can  grasp  for  long-range 
planning  purposes.  I  would  suggest, 
rather,  that  the  Congress  adopt  a  policy 
of  transit  insurance  which  would  offer 
guarantees  to  our  largest  and  most  di- 
verse metropolitan  areas  and  the  latitude 
to  plan  systems  which  the  Government 
will  contribute  to  in  the  fullest  possi- 
ible  manner.  Rapid  transit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  one  area  where  Mr.  Nixon  h&s  the 
chance  to  put  some  teeth  in  the  so-called 
New  Federalism.  From  his  most  cur- 
rent comments,  I  would  venture  to  say 
those  teeth  are  becoming  impacted. 


REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER  WAKE- 
FIELD ITEM  WANTS  TO  KNOW 
"WHAT  THE  HELL  IS  GOING  ON" 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  fine  editorials  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Wakefield  Item 
which  is  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  that 
serve  my  district.  These  editorials  are 
significant  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  cap- 
ture accurately  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  my  district.  While  I  was  at 
home  during  the  recent  brief  recess  of 
the  Congress,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  many  of  these  same  complaints 
and  concerns  on  a  firsthand  basis  from 
my  constituents. 

Second,  the  Wakefield  Item  is  known 
within  the  area  of  its  circulation  as  a 
newspaper  with  decided  Republican 
leanings.  This  factor  makes  its  criti- 
cisms that  much  more  significant  and 
deserving  of  attention. 

I  commend  the  Item  for  publishing 
these  deeply  felt  expressions  of  concern, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  these  two  editorials. 
[From  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item,  Jan.  17, 
1974] 
What  the  Hell  Is  Going  On! 

Prices  go  up.  Jobs  go  down  the  drain.  An 
affluent  nation  is  caught  m  an  "energy  crisis" 
which  many  doubt  is  real.  WhUe  a  federal 
government  proposes  a  wide  range  of  volun- 
tary conservation  methods  for  Its  Individual 
citizens,  the  oil  Industry  Is  "lured"  by  profits 
to  research,  explore,  and  seek  to  make  the 
country  Uidependent  as  far  as  fuel  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Watergate  scandal,  pushed  In  the 
background  for  a  while  by  the  ever-growing 
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energy  shortage  and  a  sorely  Injured  econ- 
omy, surfaces  again  i^tb  the  disclosure  thaX 
the  tnlamous  Haldeman-Mixon  tape  had  been 
erased  and  re-recorded  at  least  five  times 
and  perbc^s  as  many  as  nine  times.  The 
Whit©  House,  of  course,  denies  that  the  Presi- 
dent either  deliberately  or  accidentally  erased 
the  tap»^but  It  has  no  explanation  to  offer 
as  to  what  might  have  happened.  And,  fol- 
lowing the  established  line,  the  White  House 
feels  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  comment 
on  the  latest,  shoe-drc^iplng  Incident,  while 
the  tape  controversy  Is  under  court  review. 

The  public  is  weary  of  the  Involved  mess. 
It  has  looked  with  Increasing  dismay  on  an 
Administration  that  has  been  decimated  of 
personnel,  that  has  lost  those  once  In  high 
places  who  have  either  been  Indicted  or  have 
been  found  guilty  of  Illegal  actions.  It  winced 
as  It  saw  a  Vice  President  disgraced  and 
driven  from  ofBce  by  his  own  admitted  mis- 
deed, and  It  recoiled  as  It  read  of  the  de- 
cision of  three  Maryland  Judges  that  he  Is 
"unflt"  to  be  a  lawyer  and  that  he  should 
be  disbarred. 

And  while  John  Q.  Public  Is  struggling 
with  spiralling  prices.  Incredible  shortages, 
and  rising  taxes,  he  reads  of  a  President 
weasellng  out  of  paying  his  full  tax  share — 
legally,  perhaps,  but  certainly  unethically. 
He  reads  of  a  President  maintaining  two 
palatial  estates  with  taxpayers  digging  deep 
to  finan?e  them.  He  reads  of  the  ITT's  and 
the  milk  Industry's  beclouded  contribu- 
tions. He  reads  of  major  industries  admit- 
ting they  had  contributed  illegally  to  the 
1972  campaign. 

John  Q.  Public  has  always  had  a  healthy 
respect  for,  even  a  reverence  for.  the  office 
of  the  Presidency.  When  talk  of  Impeach- 
ment was  first  whispered,  he  experienced 
horror.  It's  strong  medicine  and  difficult  to 
swallow.  With  the  beginning  of  1974,  and 
the  continuing  bad  news  out  of  Washington, 
hea  beginning   to  change  his  attitude. 

There  is  too  much  to  be  done,  too  much 
that  needs  doing  Immediately.  The  country 
needs  solutions  to  the  glant-slsed  problems 
e»nfronUng  it.  There  must  be  direction,  lead- 
ership. Innovative  measures  Introduced,  and 
John  Q.  Public,  wondering  "what  the  hell 
Is  happening"  to  his  country,  grows  Impa- 
tient. He  also  has  Increasing  doubts  that  a 
federal  government,  shorn  of  credibility, 
weakened  and  distracted  by  scandal  In  high 
places,  can  meet  this  challenge.  Let's  get  on 
with  It  and  let's  have  a  return  to  something 
resembling  normalcy — this  Is  the  message 
being  heard  on  Wakefield  streets  and  on  Main 
streets  throughout  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)   Item,  Feb.  8, 
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What  thi  Hzix  Is  Ooinc  On? 

PAST  n 

Well,  we've  heard  from  our  leader.  We  lis- 
tened to  the  State  of  the  Union  broadcast, 
and  we've  drawn  our  own  conclusions.  TTie 
State  of  the  Union  In  1974  Is  a  state  of  dis- 
union, discontent,  chaos  and  frustration. 

Platitudinous  mutterings,  pathetic  pledges 
that  "there  will  be  no  recession  In  the  United 
States."  and  a  proud  parade  of  "five  years  of 
success"  add  up  to  a  placebo  unacceptable 
to  growing  numbers  of  Americans  who  are 
suffering  from  the  Ills  besetting  their  coun- 
try. 

Disunion?  It  ranges  throughout  our  so- 
ciety. Take  the  oil  and  gasoline  shortage. 
There  are  many  who  doubt  a  shortage  exists, 
and  among  them  are  owners  and  operators  of 
gasoline  stations  and  owners  of  fuel  com- 
panies. The  soaring  costs  are  straining  tem- 
pers as  well  as  pocketboolcs,  and  full  page 
advertisements  from  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies, even  after  a  thorough  and  information- 
seeking  study,  fall  to  satisfy  the  consumer 
thi.t  those  huge  profits  are  not  so  huge,  after 
all,  and  are  earmarked  for  research  and  ex- 
ploration fur  increased  American  oil  sources. 
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"Big  is  Indeed  not  necessarily  bad",  but 
when  one  group  can  eontrol  all  fuel — oil, 
coal,  gas,  from  their  sources  to  the  consum- 
er's home  or  place  of  business — that  con- 
trol better  be  In  the  Interests  of  the  public. 
And  It  Isn't.  Aided  and  abetted  by  a  benev- 
olent government,  the  oil  beat  goes  on.  In 
generous  paternalism  it  grants  oil  depletion 
tax  allowances.  It  allows  the  writing  off  of 
"taxes"  (or  shouldn't  they  more  accurately 
be  called  "royalties"?)  paid  oil-producing 
companies  from  the  taxable  Income  In  the 
United  States.  When  this  type  of  thing  exists, 
the  "biggies"  can  become  the  "baddies",  and 
there  are  many  who  Tiould  av,'ard  the  oil 
barcns  the  black  hat  of  the  villain.  Private 
capital  is  necessary  for  a  venture  as  gigantic 
as  oil  exploration,  and  profit  is  the  carrot 
dangled  as  the  lure — But  there  has  to  be 
some  Intelligent  restraint  and  some  control. 
And  if  It  Isrt't  done  valuntJirlly  by  the  oil 
"biggies,"  it's  time  for  the  goveriinae.it  of,  by, 
and  for,  the  people  to  step  in. 

Lilce  a  giant  octopus.  Its  tentacles  reach- 
ing into  a  myriad  of  other  businesses  and 
Industries,  the  e:.ergy  crisis  Is  affecting  Jobs, 
production,  and  prices.  Tell  the  Wakefield 
housewife  there  will  be  no  recession — she'll 
show  you  the  family  income  oncl  the  family 
outco,  from  checks  and  bills  dated  February, 
1974.  Bread  prices  continue  to  go  up,  and  she 
Is  warned  cf  a  wheat  shortage  looming  and 
higher  prices  to  come.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
comforting  news  that  the  USSR  will  be  able 
to  sell  us  wheat — wheat  that  we  exported  to 
the  Russians — at  a  "price." 

And  while  grocery  bills  mount  and  families 
cut  down  aud  eliminate  some  items  from 
their  menus.  Irate  trucksters,  protesting  the 
pinch  they  are  feeling  because  of  petroleum 
prices,  called  the  strike  that  will  block  de- 
livery of  fresh  food  products. 

Chaos?  Try  to  buy  gas.  Mark  the  differing 
prices.  See  the  long  lines  of  waiting  motor- 
ists. Look  at  their  faces.  Look  at  the  faces 
of  the  pump  attendants.  Look  at  the  faces  of 
police  officers  trying  to  keep  traffic  movlrg, 
unclog  tie-ups,  and  prevent  accidents. 

Some  commentators,  discussing  the  State 
of  the  Union  message,  focused  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  President.  He  look  vigorous, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  healthy.  Maybe  so,  but 
the  health  of  the  union  is  anything  but  good. 

Watergate?  One  year  of  Watergate  la 
enough?  The  majority  of  Americans,  whether 
or  not  they  support  the  President,  would 
agree  that  one  day — one  minute — of  "Water- 
gate"  was  more  than  enough.  It  should  never 
have  happened.  There  Is  disunion  among 
the  pec^le  on  the  resignation  proposal  and  on 
the  question  of  Impeachment.  There  Is  una- 
nimity, however,  that  out  of  Watergate  must 
come  reform.  Never  again  must  there  be  a 
Watergate. 

Frustration?  Tes.  But  the  American  people 
are  not  helpless.  They  do  not  have  to  become 
meek  sheep  standing  by  for  their  slaughter 
while  their  government  deteriorates.  Now 
Is  tiie  time  for  petitions,  for  strong  letters 
and  wires  to  Washington.  There  Is  strength 
In  numbers,  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  if 
lifted  In  tumultuous  unison,  will  be  heard.  If 
the  Presidential  hearing  is  not  too  acute, 
there  ts  nothing  wrong  with  the  auditory 
sense  of  the  Congress. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXn 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesaay.  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  indis- 
criminate possession  cf  handguns  often 
leads  to  unintended  injury  or  decitli.  The 
following  article  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
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ruary  11,  1974,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  tells  the  story  of  a  17-year-old 
youth  who  shot  off  the  tip  of  his  finger 
and  critically  injured  a  woman  acquaint- 
ance while  cleaning  his  pistol,  a  pistol 
for  which  he  had  no  need: 

Qui*    DiSCHABCES,    lUJTTHINO    Two 

A  17-year-old  youth  was  cleaning  a  pistol 
in  his  apartment  at  1116  eth  St.  NW,  yester- 
day when  the  gun  accldentaUy  discharged, 
shooting  off  the  tip  of  his  left  mdex  finger 
and  wounding  a  20-year-crfd  woman  visitor  in 
the  chest,  metropolitan  police  reported. 

The  woman,  Barbara  A.  Anthony,  1213  4th 
St.  NW,  was  taken  to  Preedmen's  Hospital, 
where  she  was  In  critical  condition  last  night. 
Hospital  officials  said  the  bullet  hit  her  la 
the  right  chest  and  lodged  In  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  Juvenile  was  taken  to  DC.  General 
Hospital  for  treatment  after  the  6:30  p.m.  in- 
cident and  then  arrested  and  charged  with 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 


WHY  CAMPAIGN  FINANCINa 
SHOULD  REMAIN  PRIVATE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Spealter,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  of  February  18  carried 
a  syndicated  article  by  Richard  Wilson 
headlined  "Why  Campaign  Financing 
Should  Remain  Private." 

The  same  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star-News  yesterday  eve- 
ning. 

The  Wilson  article  is  part  of  a  growing 
body  of  commentary  which  points  up  not 
only  the  desirability,  but  the  need,  to 
maintain  a  private  system  of  financing 
for  Federal  elections. 

The  Wilson  article  is  especially  inter- 
esting, because  it  makes  two  points  which 
have  largely  escaped  editorial  notice  so 
far.  The  first  is  that  rich  patrons  can  al- 
ways find  ways  to  support  causes.  The 
so-called  single-piurose  lobby  groups 
whose  Issues  are  tailored  to  the  candi- 
dates they  favor  are  a  good  example. 

The  second  point  is  that  public  financ- 
ing will  tilt  the  election  pendulum  toward 
groups  which  can  muster  manpower  or 
publicity  in  favor  of  their  candidates. 

This  article,  like  every  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle on  campaign  financing,   develops 
new  and  powerful  reasons  why  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections  is  a  poor  idea: 
WuT  Campaign  Fznanccnu  Should  Remain 

PaiVATE 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington. — The  big  money  Is  already 
assembling — $23  mlUlon  of  It  so  far — and 
the  prospective  presidential  backers  are  rally- 
ing (meeting  with  Sen.  Kennedy,  among 
others)  for  another  go  at  multtmllUon -dollar 
politics. 

The  time  has  come  to  head  off  the  big 
blowout  through  the  federal  financing  of 
election  campaigns,  right? 

No,  absolutely  wrong,  notwithstanding  the 
proposed  reforms  of  Common  Cause,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  »nd  AFL-CIO.  This 
Is  oie  Instance  where  liberal  wisdom  collides 
with  fairly  Impressive  scholarship  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  seems  so  simple.  Ambassadorships  are 
"sold."  "Milk  money"  la  large  sums  goes  to 
politicians  who  will  fight  for  higher  prices. 
Campaign  money  sl'.ows  up  In  a  hush  fund  to 
keep  the  V/atergate  burglars  quiet.  High  of- 
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flclals  are  caught  in  sleazy  deals  to  win 
favors  for  generous  contributors.  A  big  cor- 
poration seeking  favor  at  the  highest  level 
finances  a  national  political  convention. 

This  is  enough  to  show,  it  Is  argued,  that 
political  money  and  public  policy  have  be- 
come so  adhesive  that  they  must  be  ripped 
apart  once  and  for  aU  if  decency  and  honesty 
are  to  be  restored  to  politics. 

A  complex  scheme  for  public  financing 
supported  by  Kennedy  and  others  died  in 
the  closing  days  of  Congress  last  December. 
It  would  have  established  a  new  system  of 
federal  campaign  subsidies  for  candidates  In 
congressional  elections  and  presidential  pri- 
maries and  broadened  existing  law  to  make 
public  funding  mandatory  for  presidential 
nominees. 

Now  a  new  attempt  is  underway  In  the 
House  and  Senate  to  revive  the  legislation 
making  the  public  generally  foot  the  bills  for 
presidential  and  other  federal  campaigns. 
President  Nixon,  doubting  If  Congress  will 
finally  act  on  such  a  broed  proposal.  Is  un- 
derstood to  be  preparing  a  new  campaign- 
reform  program  which  will  further  compli- 
cate the  Issue. 

In  this  murky  atmosphere,  Kennedy  has 
not  placed  aU  his  faith  In  the  prospect  for  a 
federally  financed  presidential  election  In 
1976.  He  has  met  with  a  California  real 
estate  developer  who  Is  a  kind  of  informal 
spokesman  for  well-to-do  liberals  who  pro- 
vided funds  for  both  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
In  1968  and  Sen.  George  McOovern  In  1972. 

According  to  one  report,  the  liberal  Cali- 
fornia grapevine  is  now  carrying  the  word 
that  Teddy  will  "go"  for  the  presidency  In 
1976,  and  the  big-money  West  Coast  liberals 
are  described  as  eager  for  the  fray. 

These  are  the  people  who  financed  the  anti- 
war politics  of  the  '60s  and  the  "106,  and  the 
fact  they  are  becoming  active  again  is  a  good 
illustration  of  why  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential campaigns  won't  work.  A  niunber  of 
scholars  of  politics  In  the  academic  world 
have  pointed  out  that  rich  patrons  find  ways 
to  support  causes,  and  there  are  many  ways 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Kennedy  without 
organizing  a  formal  campaign  for  him. 

The  same  is  true  of  organized  labor.  It  Is 
in  a  position  to  contribute  highly  valuable 
"volunteer"  services  without  violating  any 
campaign-spending  laws,  existing  or  planned. 
Already  Its  unpaid  services  for  Democratic 
candidates  can  be  costed  out  In  the  mUllons 
(according  to  one  challenged  estimate,  as 
much  as  (60  mllUon). 

If  federal  financing  Is  made  the  law,  the 
advantage  will  go  to  him  who  can  command 
the  most  "volunteer"  support,  which  orga- 
nlKd  labor  Is  better  able  to  provide  than  any 
existing  campaign  organization.  Second  to 
that  powerful  force  come  the  cause -oriented 
organizations  capable  of  mobUlzlng  man- 
power and  creating  publicity  supporting 
candidates  with  whom  they  agree,  and  with 
or  without  direct  political  participation. 

Fundamentally,  there  Is  a  faUacy  In  the 
arg\unent  of  those  who  argue  that  good 
causes  and  campaigns  collapse  for  lack  of 
money.  ISor^  often  It  Is  the  other  way 
around:  Strong  causes  and  candidacies  at- 
tract money.  Contrary  to  the  liberal  wisdom, 
there  is  no  showing  that  money  has  been 
decisive  In  presidential  elections.  Certainly 
McOovern  did  not  lose  for  lack  of  It.  Demo- 
crats elected  presidents  from  1932  to  1962  at 
less  expenditure  than  Republicans,  according 
to  a  study  by  Prof.  Ralph  K.  Winter  of  the 
Yale  Law  School. 

Existing  scholarship,  according  to  Winter, 
Is  completely  at  odds  with  the  impression- 
istic conclusions  that  money  has  so  cor- 
rupted politics  that  the  public  will  Is 
thwarted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FliORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
when  the  House  is  scheduled  to  begin 
consideration  of  H.R.  11793,  the  Federal 
Administration  Act  of  1973, 1  plan  to  of- 
fer three  amendments,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time.  I  bring  them  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  order  to  afford  timely 
notice. 

The  first  amendment  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  prepare  preliminary  sum- 
mer guidelines  for  citizen  fuel  use  so  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  plan  for  their  summer  va- 
cations and  the  businesses  dependent  on 
such  tourists  can  make  the  necessary 
plans. 

The  amendment  requires  a  response 
from  the  Administrator  which,  unfortu- 
nately, I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  apparently  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  attempting  to  elicit  from  Mr. 
Simon  through  verbal  and  written  re- 
quests. It  has  been  some  time  since  I 
joined  with  others  in  attempting  to  call 
Mr.  Simon's  attention  to  the  serious 
problems  already  faced  by  the  tourist  in- 
dustry and  asking  that  he  issue  such 
guidelines  so  that  those  plsmning  sum- 
mer vacations  can  do  so  on  some  realistic 
basis. 

The  only  response  to  these  repeated  re- 
quests has  been  a  remark  by  Mr.  Simon 
carried  in  a  magazine  interview  the  other 
day  in  which  he  responded  to  the  same 
questions  we  have  been  posing  by  assert- 
ing that,  "Summer  is  a  long  way  off.  .  ." 

I  submit  it  is  only  a  short  time  off  for 
the  tourist  industry  of  my  State,  as  well 
as  of  the  northeast  and  other  areas,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  for  the  many  thousands  of 
citizens  now  planning  their  summer  va- 
cations. The  time  to  act  is  now.  Since 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  same  courtesy  from  Mr.  Simon  In 
responding  to  our  questions  that  he  has 
given  to  the  editors  of  national  maga- 
zines, I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
imposing  a  statutory  responsibility  on 
the  Administrator  to  resi>ond  within  30 
days. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  offer 
requires  the  Administrator  to  develop  a 
plan  to  use  the  waste  oil  that  is  now  in- 
discriminately disposed  of  by  the  U.S. 
Government  itself  in  this  time  of  energy 
shortage. 

Facts  and  data  developed  through  the 
diligence  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Vanik,  of 
Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  has  es- 
tablished a  shocking  volume  of  oil  that 
is  now  simply  wasted  which  could  be  re- 
cycled and  reused  if  the  effort  were  made. 
Because  the  Government  ought  to  take 
the  lead  Itself  in  setting  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  mandate  development 
of  a  plan  for  sharply  reducing  this 
wastage  and  incresise  use  of  recycled  oil. 

The  third  amendment  would  reverse 
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the  mistake  this  Congress  made  In  creat- 
ing year-round  dayUght  saving  time. 

A  new  report  just  the  other  day  of  the 
death  of  a  youngster  in  Maryland  in  the 
predawn  hours  again  calls  tliis  problem 
to  our  attention  in  a  tragic  way,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  incidents  of  such  tragedies 
in  my  own  State  of  Florida  have  been 
well  publicized.  Those  tragedies,  smd  the 
lack  of  any  significant  saving  of  energy 
which  have  resulted,  have  generated  a 
clear  feeling  by  the  people  in  my  judg- 
ment that  Congress  should  waste  no  time 
in  ending  this  unfortunate  provision 
promptly  and  without  further  delay. 

For  that  reason,  the  amendment  I 
offer  affords,  I  believe,  an  immediate 
opportunity  for  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  about  the  germaneness 
of  this  third  amendment.  However,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  language  of  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose in  section  2(a)  on  page  14  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  declares  that 
among  the  purposes  of  the  act  is  to 
require  "positive  and  effective  action"  in 
order  to  promote  "the  general  welfare 
and  the  common  defense  security  .  .  ." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  this 
broad  language  and  for  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  act  that  the  general  welfare 
declaration  permits  an  interpretation 
and  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  the 
enumerated  and  authorized  activities 
established  for  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, if  executed  within  the 
framework  of  the  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  provision,  would  not  serve 
the  general  welfare. 

What  is  germane,  Mr.  SpeaJter,  is  the 
deaths  of  at  least  eight  schoolchildren 
in  Florida,  many  more  injuries,  many 
more  deaths  of  youngsters  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  now  of  a  Marj- 
land  youngster,  and  the  prospect  of  more 
such  tragedies  until  Congress  acts  in 
order  to  preserve  the  general  welfare  in 
this  instance. 

Therefore,  I  shall  also  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
urge  an  interpretation  of  germaneness 
based  on  the  general  welfare  declara- 
tion and  the  clear  fact  that,  in  terms  of 
these  needless  deaths  of  schoolchildren, 
that  the  general  welfare  is  not  being 
served  by  establishing  a  Federal  Energy 
Administration  that  would  be  charged 
with  carrj'ing  out  the  declared  purposes 
of  this  act  if  required  to  do  so  in  the 
framework  of  continued  daylight  sav- 
ing, and  in  fact  could  not  carry  out 
the  act's  purposes  in  tliat  framework. 

The  full  text  of  the  amendments 
follow : 

AMrNDMENTS  OTTEBXD  BY  MH.  GCNTEE   TO 
HJi.    11793    AS   RXPORTED 

Page  19,  line  23,  add  the  following  new^ 
subsection :  ' 

(11)  Issue  preliminary  summer  guide- 
lines for  citizen  fuel  use  within  30  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Page  19,  line  23,  strike  out  "(11) "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 12)  ".  i 

Pag©  20.  line  1,  strike  out  "(12)"  and  in-! 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  23,  line  21,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

(k)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  a 
program  for  the  use  of  waste  oU  from  all 
motor    vehicle    fleets    of    any    government 
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agency  one  calendar  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  ol  this  Act. 

Page  33.  line  31.  atrllce  out  "(k) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  38,  Une  31,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

Sec.  22. 

a.  The  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1B73,  PX.  93-183; 
(87  St«t.  707)  la  hereby  repealed. 

b.  This  section  shall  take  effect  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  first  Sunday  which 
occurs  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


NTEU  WINS  COURT  CASE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALsroaNiA 
IN  TECEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1974.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Is- 
sued its  decision  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
seeking  to  overturn  the  President's  3- 
month  postponement  of  the  October  1, 
1972.  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees. 

The  coiut  found  that  the  President 
acted  lllesrally  in  withholding  the  pay 
raise  and  that  he  acted  with  no  regard 
for  the  mechanisms  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparabihty  Act  of  1970  mandated  by 
Congress. 

The  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of 
NTEU  is  of  extreme  importance  not  only 
to  the  more  than  2  million  general  sched- 
ule and  military  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  stand  to  recover 
the  back  pay,  but  also  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  By  bidding  the  President  sub- 
ject to  suit  for  failure  to  enforce  an  act 
of  Congress  and  to  a  Judicial  decree  that 
he  should  Implement  the  law,  the  deci- 
sion has  a  brottd-range  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Through  thii  decision,  the  court  has 
reafSrmed  the  congressional  Intent  in 
enacting  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  which  was  to  guarantee  that 
Federal  employees  receive  annual  wage 
Increase  comparable  to  those  received  by 
private  sector  workers.  The  language  of 
the  act  speclfles  a  procedure  by  which 
the  President  can.  In  extreme  economic 
conditions,  delay  or  decrease  Federal 
employees'  comnensatlon.  However,  the 
statute  speciflcally  requires  that,  to  'do 
so.  the  President  must  submit  an  "alter- 
nate" plan  to  Congress.  President  Nixon 
attempted  to  circumvent  the  Compara- 
bility Act  by  saying  that  he  was  not  sub- 
mitting an  "alternate"  plan,  but  rather 
was  acting  as  required  by  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

The  court  of  appeals  rejected  the 
President's  action  in  language  which 
rro\'ldcs  a  vital  delineation  of  the  Chief 
Extcutive's  power.  The  court.  In  essence, 
ruled  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  be  selective  as  to  which 
acto  of  Congress  he  chooses  to  enforce. 
The  court  also  niled  that  the  President, 
like  any  other  citizen,  is  subject  to  suit 
and  Judicial  decree. 

NTEU  is  to  be  commended  for  pursu- 
ing this  niit.  The  union's  effort  will  In- 
ure to  the  benent  of  all  citizens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  insert  Into  the  Record  an  editorial 
concerning  the  unprecedented  ruling 
which  appeared  in  the  Washhigton  Post 
on  January  31,  1974: 

Execution  of  the  Laws 
In  legal  as  well  as  political  terms.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  presidency  are  having  Just  the  opposite 
effect.  Time  after  tUae,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
claimed  sweeping  authority  and  autonomy — 
to  withhold  Information  from  Congress  and 
the  courts,  to  wiretap  without  a  warrant  In 
domestic  security  case*,  to  dismember  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  kiU  pro- 
grams, to  impound  appropriated  funds.  And 
time  after  time,  federal  courts  have  rejected 
these  vast  and  novel  claims  as  LncoaslsLent 
with  the  first  principles  of  constitutional 
government.  The  thrust  of  such  cases  so  far 
has  been  to  sharpen  and  reduce  the  bounds 
of  executive  discretion  and  extend  the  reach 
of  Judicial  review. 

These  Issues  arose  la  yet  another  context 
last  week,  when  the  i;.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here  ruled  that  the  President,  as  w.U  as 
lesser  federal  ofBcials,  nmy  be  cued  for  failure 
to  perform  duties  mandated  by  law.  This 
landmark  decision  came  In  a  suit  brought 
by  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
which  had  charged  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  vio- 
lated a  federal  pay  law  by  refusmg  either  to 
grant  a  scheduled  federal  pay  raise  In  Octo- 
ber. 1972,  or  to  submit  an  alternative  plan  on 
time.  The  union  had  asked  the  court  for  a 
writ  0/  mandamus  directing  the  President  to 
pay  the  Increases,  and  had  argued  that  this 
was  the  only  way  to  get  relief  because  the 
chief  executive  wns  the  only  official  author- 
li«d  to  carry  out  that  particular  law. 

The  Justice  Department's  arguments  re- 
sembled those  advanced  in  other  contro- 
versies over  the  .sccpe  of  executive  power.  The 
department  asserted.  fir«t,  that  Congress  had 
meant  to  give  the  President  the  flexibUlty  to 
set  the  pay  law  aside;  s3cond,  that  the  whole 
matter  was  "politica.1"  arid  outside  the  Jxiris- 
dlctlon  of  the  courts;  end  third,  that  the 
President  oould  not  be  sued  because  that 
would  violate  his  constitutional  immunity 
and  could  cause  "intolerable  Interference 
with  the  effective  functioning  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  appellate  court  properly  rejected  that 
entire  chain  of  argument.  'To  begin  vith.^' 
Judge  Prank  A.  Kaufman  wrote,  "fhera  Is  a 
serious  question  whether  presidential  ac- 
tions inconsistent  with  congressional  man- 
dates constitute  effective  government."  If 
Issues  of  statutory  interpretation  are  "po- 
litical," the  Judge  continued,  "a  President 
coidd  render  every  legal  issue  'poUtlcar  by 
publicly  expres.sing  his  opinion  .  .  .  hetore 
that  Issue  reached  the  court<;."  To  suggest. 
as  the  Justice  Department  did.  that  the  only 
remedy  in  such  cases  U  impeachment  "re- 
sembles making  available  a  nuclear  bomb 
aa  the  sole  weajxjn  to  bring  down  a  pheas- 
ant." After  a  careful  review  of  laws  and  prec- 
edents, the  court  concluded  that  the  pay 
statute  had  indeed  been  In  effect  in  autumn 
1972.  and  that  Mr.  Ni«ou,  like  any  other 
federal  officer  assigned  certain  ministerial 
duties,  could  be  orderod  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

Thus  another  federal  panel  has  ruled  that 
the  President  may  be  held  answerable 
through  Judicial  procesees  for  his  steward- 
ship of  the  laws.  While  advancing  this  basic 
principle  of  limited,  sccxjuntable  goveru- 
meat,  the  court  did  temper  its  firmness  with 
some  deference.  "In  order  to  show  the  ut- 
most respect  to  the  office  of  the  presidency." 
the  court  stopped  short  of  ordering  man- 
damus relief  and  instead  suggested  that  the 
President  "be  given  every  opportunity  to 
Implement  the  law"  or  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  prudent 
course.  It  illustrates  again  that  disputes  over 
constitutional  issues  need  not  become  full- 
blown  constitutional   t0sts.  And  It  tmder- 
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scores  the  extent  to  wbleh  Mr.  Nixon  could 
minimize  such  confrontAtlons  by  adherlne 
to  less  extravagant  doctrines  of  presldenti^ 
power,  and  by  accepting  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Judiciary  as  the  arbiter  of  disputes 
between  branches  of  government  and  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  elected  governors. 


THE  NEED  TO  KEEP  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  n-LiNOrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Ur.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, both  within  the  Congress  and 
outside  of  it,  who  are  advocating  the 
abo'ition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

Those  who  advocate  this  position  ad- 
vance the  thesis  that  there  are  no  real 
threats  to  our  internal  security  and, 
since  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  congressional  committee  to  concern 
itself  with  this  matter. 

There  are  others  who  state  that,  while 
there  may  be  minor  tluieats  to  the  inter- 
nal security,  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
"takeover"  of  our  Qovemment  and, 
therefore,  it  Is  futile  for  the  Congress  to 
concern  itself  with  sub'versive  and  poten- 
tially subversive  groups. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  short-sighted 
analysis  of  the  problem.  In  a  letter  to 
Representative  Richard  Bolling,  Prof. 
William  A.  Stanmeyer  points  out  that: 

The  "no-takeover  therefore  no-problem" 
argument  Is  a  false  dlsjimctlon;  It  Is  like 
saying,  "not  dead,  therefore,  perfectly 
healthy."  Actually,  every  serious  student  of 
a  free  society's  political  health  recognizes,  if 
not  blinded  by  Ideological  preconceptions, 
that  there  are  degrees  of  danger  to  the  polity, 
and  that  "takeover."  like  death.  Is  only  the 
most  extreme.  In  America  there  have  l>ecn 
para-mmtary  groups  attacking  the  rights  of 
minorities.  like  the  Ku  Klux  man;  estranged 
radicals  who  have  used  bombs  and  terror  to 
harass  the  "system" — and  crime  syndicates 
spreading  heroin  addiction. 

Professor  Stanmeyer  vrrltes  that: 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  on  how  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  problems.  But  what  is 
unreasonable  is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  them, 
to  pretend  that  they  do  not  exist.  Yet  this 
ostrlch-llke  posture  Is  Just  what  the  critics 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
usually  display  .  .  .  the  Congress  .  .  .  should 
dismiss  out  of  hand  their  petition  to  strip 
the  nation's  legislature  of  any  systematic  In- 
stitutional method  of  discovering  this  real- 
ity. 


At  a  time  when  radicfels  have  engaged 
in  murder  and  kidnap  in  California, 
when  airplane  hijackings  and  other  acts 
of  sabotage  have  become  of  concern  to 
nations  around  the  world,  and  when 
there  are  numerous  serious  threats  to 
the  national  security  and  tranquillity 
from  groups  which  advocate  violence,  it 
is  essential  that  tlie  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  be  preserved  and  enabled  to 
continue  its  Important  work. 

I  vdsh  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  letter  of  Prof.  William  A. 
Stanmeyer  of  the  Georgetown  University 


February  19,  197^ 
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Law  Center,  and  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
oRsat  this  time: 

NOBTHBROOK,  lU.., 

January  30, 1974. 

Hon.    BlCUASD    BOLUNG, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Deab  Cohgresskak  Boujkcs:  Under  the 
rubric  of  "transfer  of  Jtirisdlctlon"  your  Se- 
lect Comnrittee  presently  entertains  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

As  a  law  professor  broadly  conversant  with 
the  Committee's  work  and  a  serious  student 
<rf  both  the  variety  of  threats  to  domestic 
tranquUlity  and  the  problems  of  dealmg 
therewith,  I  wish  to  protest  this-  plan  and  to 
present  a  case  for  another  course  of  action 
far  more  in  keeping  with  the  manifest  desires 
ot  the  American  people. 

I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  law  profes- 
sors have  submitted  to  the  House  a  petition 
urging  abolition  of  the  Committee.  While  re- 
specting their  right  to  state  their  opinion, 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of 
them,  I  must  state  that  In  most  cases  this 
topic  lies  far  outaide  the  petitioners'  teach- 
ing assignments  and  scholarly  research.  In- 
deed, Just  because  their  expertise  lies  else- 
where it  Is  likely  that  few  of  the  signers  are 
any  more  qualified  to  be  considered  an  ex- 
pert on  mtemal  security  problems  than  any 
other  literate  citizen.  Yet  the  Impression  is 
given,  perliaps  because  the  opponents  of  the 
Conunlttee  are  organized  and  the  propo- 
nents are  not.  that  only  one  argument  can 
be  made.  The  "phenomenon  of  transferred 
expertise" — a  person  expert  in  one  thing  Is 
therefore  expert  in  everything — became 
widespread  a  few  years  ago  when  movie  stars 
and  baby  doctors  began  lecturmg  college 
audiences  on  foreign  policy;  but  I  am  suro 
that  the  reflective  members  of  yotir  Select 
Committee  realize  that  the  merit  of  any 
case  lies  not  In  the  prestige  of  the  speaker 
but  the  power  of  the  argument. 

In  the  comments  that  follow,  I  wish  to 
point  out  some  fallacies  in  the  case  for 
aboUtlon  and  to  suggest  some  reasons  why 
a  better  course  would  be  the  suggestion  of 
Congressman  Ichord  for  a  new  Committee 
with  a  well  defined  mandate  and  oversight 
fimctlons. 

KOlfAMTIC    IGNORANCE    OF    HISTORY 

Reikdlng  the  statements  of  Mr.  Drinan, 
Bome  law  professors,  and  other  opponents  of 
•njf  measures  to  protect  mternal  security, 
one  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that  If  the  issue 
were  budget  for  a  city  fire  department  they 
would  recommend  Its  abolition  because, 
walking  through  their  home  neighborhoods 
that  morning,  they  could  see  no  bouses  on 
Are. 

It  Is  a  little  frlghtenmg  to  hear  otherwise 
respectable  tatellectuals  airily  dismiss  the 
posslbUity  of  subversion  when  the  twentieth 
century  is  replete  with  cases  where  demo- 
cratic societies  were  harmed,  rendered  law- 
less, and  even  destroyed  because  of  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  mtemal  security.  The  sa- 
lient cases  are  Kerensky's  Russia  and  tlie 
Weimar  Republic  Ui  Germany. 

One  may  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
leading  Congressional  foe  of  Internal  se- 
curity legtelatlon  that  "there  Is  no  cogni- 
sable threat  of  a  communist  takeover  in 
this  country,"  and  yet  remain  distressed  at 
his  apparent  historical  amnesia  not  only  of 
world  history  In  his  lifetime  but  even  of 
events  as  recent  as  the  last  10  years. 

Part  of  his  eplstemological  problem  may 
be  that  threats  are  not  recognizable  to  those 
who  wm  not  recognize  them.  But  a  greater 
failure  la  lack  ftf  logic;  a  selective  choice 
of  data  and  false  geaeralizatlon,  namely,  the 
willingness  to  lump  aU  threats  into  one  and 
decide  that  the  one  does  not  exist.  A  doctor 
could  dl^lay  this  same  style  of  thought  If 


he  said,  "We  have  eradicated  malaria  In 
the  United  States;  therefore  disease  Is  no 
longer  a  problem  In  our  country." 

The  "no-takeover-tiierefore-no-problem" 
argiunent  is  a  false  disjunction;  it  is  like 
saying,  "not  dead,  therefore  perfectly 
healthy."  Actually,  every  serious  student  of 
a  free  society's  political  health  recognizes,  if 
not  blinded  by  ideological  preccmceptions. 
that  there  are  degrees  of  danger  to  the 
polity,  and  that  "takeover",  like  death,  is 
only  the  most  extreme.  In  America  there  have 
bceu  para-mUitary  groups  attacking  the 
rights  of  minorities,  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan; 
estranged  radicals  who  have  used  bombs  and 
terror  to  harass  "the  system."  like  those  who 
in  1970  destroyed  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Math  building,  killing  an  innocent  stu- 
dent, and  those  who  bombed  the  New  York, 
oifices  of  ITT  on  September  28,  1973;  crime 
syndicates  spreading  herom  addiction,  like 
ilie  Mafia;  extremist  right-wing  groups 
readying  their  illegal  weapons,  like  the  Min- 
utemeii;  and  possibly,  despite  the  feeling  of 
security  by  intellectuals  walking  through 
their  home  neighborhoods  In  the  morning,  a 
few  persons  in  the  crawling  federal  bu- 
reaucracy who  would  use  their  sensitive  posi- 
tions In  Defense,  or  State,  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlssion,  or  wherever,  to  liarm 
their  own  country. 

TliO  health  of  a  free  society  is  not  meisured 
solely  by  surface  tranquUlity.  The  illegal 
acts  described  in  tiie  prior  paragraph  re- 
quire advemce  plannmg,  organizational  sup- 
port, collective  agreement.  As  the  Dennis 
case  held,  society  has  a  right  to  prevent 
the  pi eliminaries  to  the  "takeover."  which 
harm  society  through  its  ultimate  dissolu- 
tion may  be  averted.  Individual  citizens  and 
society  s  free  Institutions  riiould  enjoy  the 
masunum  of  real  tranquUlity,  secure  because 
Uiey  have  mvestigated.  Informed  the  public 
of.  and  legislated  agamst  threats  ui  ad- 
vance, while  they  are  small.  It  Is  foolish  to 
mflict,  by  Ignorance  and  maictlon.  the  sul- 
fermg  of  having  to  repair  the  damage  after 
the  fact,  when  the  victim  cannot  be  restored 
to  life  or  the  victimized  society  readily  pro- 
tected against  serious  harms  already  set  in 
motion. 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  on  how  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  problems.  But  what  \a 
unreasonable  is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  them. 
to  pretend  that  they  do  not  exist.  Yet  this 
ostrlch-llke  posture  is  Just  what  the  critics 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
usually  display.  Until  the  critics  begin  to 
deal  with  historieal  and  contemporary  real- 
ity as  it  is,  not  as  Uiey  wish  It  were  by  hark- 
Ir^  back  wistfully  to  the  pre-revolutionary 
Victorian  era,  your  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  ebould  dtsmiss  out  of  hand 
their  petition  to  strip  the  nAtlon's  legisla- 
ture of  any  systematic  institutional  method 
of  discovermg  this  reality. 

VXBGTTISED  ABOLmON 

In  this  period  of  public  distrust  of  govern- 
ment, when  on  all  sides  people  demand  full 
disclosure  and  utter  honesty  In  reaction  to 
governmental  secrecy.  It  is  shocking  that  the 
Congress  shotild  seriously  entertata  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  through  such  a  devious  and  secret 
stratagem  as  pretending  to  transfer  its  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  already-overworked  Judici- 
ary, without  giving  any  clear  mandate  and 
insuring  adequate  budget,  staff,  permanent 
subcommittee  stattis,  a  chairman  committed 
to  its  function,  etc. 

The  public  win  think  that  the  opponents 
of  Internal  Security  are  afraid  of  a  straight 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  continuation  of 
the  Committee.  They  are  afraid  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  move 
icill  be  to  put  the  Committee  out  of  cxist- 
ence.  Where  Is  the  honesty  In  this  tactic? 
Though  some  of  your  Select  Committee  will 
applaud  the  end  result,  their  conduct  will  be 
Just  one  more  Instance  of  the  amoral  maxim 
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that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Let  them 
no  longer  go  before  their  constituents  to 
complain  that  oil  companies  display  too 
much  secrecy  or  that  Presidential  aides  are 
devious  or  that  we  need  "full  disclosuie'  in 
public  ELfTairs. 

The  hypocrisy  manifested  in  the  movenieutt 
for  difiguised  abolition  shows  iiielf  yet  an- 
other way.  Many  of  the  critics  of  ttae  Cent- 
mi  ttee  make  aa  economic  argument:  lock  at 
all  the  tax  money  we  can  save,  they  declare, 
by  merging  (or,  a  few  are  candid  enough  to 
say,  abclishi'igi  the  Committee.  This  sudden 
discovery  of  the  virtue  of  frugailty  is  com- 
mendable, but  Its  evenlianded  appiKsatitoi  tz> 
other  governmental  spending  issues  would  be 
more  inspiriug.  By  and  large  the  opposite  Is 
the  c:i,c.  they  tend  to  vote  fir  every  spend- 
ing measure  that  has  a  wishiv;!  connection 
Xo  tlie  general  welfare,  to  expand  programs 
that  have  been  utter  failures,  to  create  com- 
missions and  bureaus  and  agencies  with  no 
specific  mandate  beyond  the  direction  to  "do 
something"  and  no  efTectlve  means  of  cost- 
accounting  or  productivity  evaluation. 

Again,  reasonable  men  may  differ  on  the 
merits  of  a  given  si>ending  program.  But  It 
seems  dishonest  to  build  a  consistent  voting 
record  supporting  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  en  every  possible  issue  and 
then  turn  around  and  attack  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Ccmmiitee  because  It  spends 
taxpayers'  mcuey.  The  real  objection,  though 
disgxiised  under  rhetoric  about  cost-effective- 
ness, is  philosophical. 

THE    PHILCEOPHIC.^I-    AVTRSION     TO    S>iLF- 
PROTECnON 

A  careful  reading  of  the  statemeii 
those  who  would  abolish  the  Committee  oh 
Internal  Security  (whether  cvertly  by  voting 
it  out  of  existence  or  covertly  by  transferring 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  an  overworked  Judiciary 
Committee  unprepared,  unfunded,  un- 
manned, and  possibly  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing in  this  field)  reveals  one  continuing 
prejudgment:  they  declare  that  a  free  society 
la  best  preserved  by  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
Its  defense. 

A  few.  like  the  outright  revolutionaries  «f 
our  epoch,  simply  want  to  make  their  own 
task  easier.  The  fox  is  never  happy  when  the 
farmer  sets  a  large  watchdog  outside  the 
hencoup. 

Most,  like  many  academics  who  crjtici3e 
the  Committee,  truly  woiUd  be  distressed  If 
the  hens  were  eaten  by  a  fox;  but  never  hav- 
ing ventured.  In  their  work  ot  their  reading, 
outside  the  farmhou.-=e,  they  thtak  that  fox«s 
are  extinct.  Or  perhaps  they  have  mellowed. 
Obviously  If  there  Is  such  thing  as  a  fox  or 
if  he  is  now  tame,  well-fed,  and  friendly, 
there  is  no  reason  to  buy  a  watchdog. 

And  there  are  a  few  that  believe  the  sys- 
tem of  farming  will  be  more  idyllic  under  a 
policy  of  social  laissez-faire.  aboIishUig 
fences  and  watchdogs,  letting  hens,  domestic 
arUmals,  foxes,  and  the  farmer's  children  ^1 
wander  the  woods  In  pursuit  of  self-fulfill- 
ment. Probably  nothing  wUl  h^pen  to  them; 
if  somethmg  doea,  well,  that  is  the  price  one 
pays  for  a  free  society. 

Attractive  as  may  be  such  a  theory,  it 
utterly  falls  to  deal  with  the  real  challenges 
to  internal  security,  many  of  which  because 
nominally  "political"  it  deems  beyond  the 
reach  of  society's  Inhibitory  laws  or  ia- 
vestlgatory  agencies.  Thtts  we  are  told  that 
"political  opinions"  and  "free  associations" 
are  Inhibited  by  HCIS's  mere  existence:  that 
this  one  body  has  such  impact.  This  is  amaz- 
ing, since  the  existence  of  the  FBI  and  the 
State  police  did  not  prevent  the  bcmbings  or 
inhibit  the  bombers  alluded  to  above.  But  in 
any  event.  In  a  free  society  not  everything 
"political"  is  permissible.  There  are  "rules 
of  the  game.  "  as  Watergate  so  sharply  re- 
minds us;  certam  tactics  in  the  pursuit  of 
"political  change"  are  legitimate  and  others 
illegitimate.  It  is  simply  captious  to  claim 
that  any  group  or  cause  Is  legitimate  a:'>d 
cannot  be  exposed  Just  because  its  actions  are 
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called  "political"  rather  than,  say  subver- 
sive. KKK  bombings  of  Black  churches  and 
8D8  bombings  ol  corporate  offices  are  crimes, 
pure  ana  simple,  whatever  their  "•political" 
veneer. 

Though  most  libertarians  are  troubled  by 
such  crudities  as  bombing  and  assassina- 
tion— and  should  be  troubled  by  the  "leak- 
ing" of  State  security  secrets  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments— they  nonetheless  attack  any  pre- 
ventive actions  by  the  authorities.  Not  only 
do  they  denoimce  Infiltration  of  violence- 
prone  groups  or  Intelligence  flies  on  potential 
awwuwlnw.  they  decry  even  the  most  Innocuous 
Information-gathering  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee, such  as  its  occasional  Reports  on  the 
causes  of  disruptive  attacks  on  various  In- 
stitutions [see,  e.g..  Reports  by  HCIS,  93rd 
Congress,  1st  Session,  "Revolutionary  Target: 
The  American  Penal  System"  (December  18. 
1973)1,  designed  to  Inform  the  American 
people  and  provide  a  basts  for  Congressional 
action.  They  don't  think  there  are  any  hostUe 
animals  In  the  forest,  and  want  to  abolish 
any  way  of  finding  out. 

Being  absolutists,  they  cannot  balance 
rights.  Many  of  the  people  who  object  to 
studies  on  Internal  security  object  to  elec- 
tronic screening  of  passengers  at  airports. 
They  forget  that  Innocent  passengers  have 
rights  not  only  to  privacy  but  also  to  security. 
Indeed,  the  parallel  is  close:  In  every  society, 
especially  In  an  emotion-charged  revolu- 
tionary era,  there  are  those  who  would  "hi- 
jack" or  at  least  disable  that  society.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  Indeed  burdensome, 
annoying,  and  at  times  Interruptlve  of  ab- 
solute privacy.  But  they  are  the  small  price 
one  must  pay  to  maintain  essential  freedoms. 

In  the  limited  space  of  a  letter  of  this  type, 
I  cannot  elaborate  on  all  the  fallacies  the 
philosophical  absolutists  commit.  I  have  at- 
tempted a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
these  points  In  my  testimony  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Oath  Support  Act,  HS,.  6241, 
which  will  be  found  In  the  Hearings  before 
HCIS  of  AprU  11,  1973,  Part  1-A,  p.  391-408. 
While  there  is  no  "last  word"  on  complex 
matters  of  practical  policy,  I  believe  the 
arguments  stated  there  are  comprehensive 
and  original:  one  may  hope  that  fair-minded 
persons  who  sincerely  want  to  hear  both 
sides  will  consider  them. 

IMPROVING    THE    COMMnTEE 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  insist  on  exorcising  yes- 
terday's demon.  Whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  defunct  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  the  sins  of  the  ances- 
tors should  not  be  visited  upon  the  descen- 
dants. The  Internal  Security  Committee  has 
taken  a  narrow  mandate  in  a  very  contro- 
versial area  and  exercised  Its  authority  with 
decorum  and  resp>onslbillty.  The  main  line  of 
attack  these  days  seems  to  be  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  done  much,  that  Its  files  are 
secret,  etc.  It  should  be  obvious  that  If  It  had 
striven  for  quantity  in  Its  work  Instead  of 
quality,  the  attackers  would  say  It  has  done 
too  much,  that  It  harms  reputations  by  not 
keeping  its  records  secret,  etc. 

The  fact  is.  even  these  charges  are  un- 
fovnded,  as  Congressman  Ichord  and  others 
have  pointed  out  (see  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  119.  pt.  7,  p.  9018  and  following).  And 
an  equally  telling  fact  is  the  high  regard 
In  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Ichord,  Is  unl- 
versaTIy  held.  The  period  1969-1974  was,  at 
least  In  Its  earlier  part,  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent domestically  In  our  history.  In  ac- 
cepting direction  of  the  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Ichord  took  a  thankless  task  that 
promised  him  no  personal  return  except  a 
headache.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  futiire 
years  the  House  leadership  cannot  appoint 
successors  with  the  same  qualities  of  hard- 
headed  realism  about  domestic  security 
problems  coupled  with  personal  discretion, 
detachment,  and  honor. 
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Considering  Mr.  Ichord's  experience  and 
record  of  moderation  in  this  sensitive  field,  it 
is  gravely  troubling  that  your  Select  Com- 
mittee appears  utterly  to  disregard  his  emi- 
nently sensible  recommendation  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee's  mandate  be  ex- 
panded to  such  areas  as  all  statutory  crimes 
afi'ectlng  national  security,  the  general  loyal- 
ty-suitability programs  for  federal  employ- 
ees, industrial  and  defense  facilities  security 
programs,  and  other  directly  cognate  matters 
such  as  Congressional  oversight  of  Federal 
Investigative  agencies  dealing  with  Internal 
security. 

These  are  the  tasks  which  the  average  citi- 
zen presumes  his  government  performs  for 
him.  People  I  talk  with  are  shocked  when 
told  that  in  a  time  of  political  assassination, 
prison  riots,  organized  drug  trade,  world- 
wide intelligence-gathering  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  scale  that  dwarfs  the  espionage 
efforts  of  all  other  nations  combined,  the 
United  States  cannot  even  exclude  her  sworn 
enemies  from  defense  plants,  insist  on  a  sim- 
ple oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  among 
federal  employees,  or — if  the  abolitionists 
have  their  way  through  this  Jurisdiction- 
transfer  sleight  of  hand — even  maintain  a 
single  Committee  of  Its  national  parliament 
to  Investlagte  these  matters  full-time! 

Such  a  move  will  be  one  more  abdication 
of  responsibility  by  the  government.  For 
the  prime  responsibility  of  government,  as 
any  political  theorist  knows.  Is  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  country's  citizens  from 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  Without 
this  precondition,  all  the  other  welfare  and 
education  programs  are  meaningless.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  write  a  law  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  domestic  security  when  one 
knows  nothing  about  that  problem;  yet.  here 
we  have  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Congress 
apparently  ready  to  aboliajh.  under  the  guise 
of  reorganization,  the  one  Committee  that 
can  give  the  problem  the  attention  it  de- 
serves er.d  thereby  provide  a  sound  factual 
basis  for  legislation.  In  the  name  of  "effi- 
ciency" we  are  to  act  in  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Boiling,  I  write  botli  as  a  law  professor 
and  as  a  private  citizen.  As  a  lawyer  I  am 
troubled  that  your  Select  Committee  seems 
ready  to  adopt  the  fallacious  romanticism 
of  libertarian  absolutists  who  think  we  can 
get  something  for  nothing,  viz..  domestic 
tranquillity  without  working  for  it.  liberty 
without  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance.  Law- 
yers know  that  in  the  real  world  the  man 
who  promises  you  something  for  nothing 
almost  always  plans  a  fraud.  And  the  history 
of  our  real  world  In  this  oentury  shows  that 
free  societies  are  not  self-perpetuating 
through  sheer  momentum,  but  rather  that 
they  must  develop  continuing  Institutions 
to  deal  with  the  varieties  of  security  threats 
as  they  develop. 

As  a  private  citizen  I  am  outraged  that  the 
Congress  may  be  on  the  brink  of  abolishing 
a  standing  Committee  by  subterfuge,  a  Com- 
mittee that  enjoys  tlie  strong  support  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  de- 
spite sometimes  ragged  performance  of  Its 
lineal  ancestor  and  the  Intense  controverslal- 
Ity  of  Its  mandated  field.  I  challenge  those 
Inclined  to  kill  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee under  the  guise  of  transferring  Us 
Jurisdiction  to  put  the  matter  to  the  public 
first  by  announcing  their  intention  through 
such  forums  as  press  conferences,  floor 
speeches,  and  so  on:  to  allow  a  few  months 
for  public  opinion  to  develop;  and  then  to 
have  a  straight  up-or-down  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter. Of  course,  such  a  stand-up-and-be- 
counted  approach  would  be  less  traumatic 
If  your  Committee  would  endorse  the  sen- 
sible Ichord  compromise,  which  would  clarify 
the  mandate  and  collect  the  disparate  secu- 
rity functions  where  they  belong  under  one 
Committee's  Investigative  iind  oversight  con- 
trol. 
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But  whatever  you  do.  for  Ood's  sake  do 
It  above-board,  openly,  and  honeetly.  When 
my  little  child  began  to  put  her  hand  in 
the  cookie  Jar  when  she  thought  no  one  was 
looking,  I  insisted  that  she  pretend  Mommy 
and  Daddy  were  right  there,  watching,  and 
then  ask  herself  whether  she'd  do  something 
like  this,  which  she  claimed  she  didn't  know 
was  wrong.  Shnllarly.  I  think  some  people 
in  Congress  have  their  hands  In  the  cookie 
jar  on  this  matter  and  I  wonder  why  they're 
afraid  to  do  It  with  the  American  people 
watching. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Stanmbyek, 
Associate  Professor  of  taw,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Lithuanian-Americans  and 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  com- 
memorated the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  paying  rec- 
ognition to  this  event.  Ironically,  the  only 
country  in  which  Lithuanians  were  im- 
able  to  celebrate  this  historical  occasion 
was  in  Lithuania  Itself,  because  of  the 
continuing  subjugation  and  oppression  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  22  years,  from  February  16.  1918, 
until  June  15,  1940,  the  nation  grew  and 
prospered  before  It  was  overrun  and  en- 
gulfed by  Communist  forces  during 
World  War  n.  It  Is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  we 
have  steadfastly  maintained  a  policy  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  forceful  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  into  the  So- 
viet empire.  The  courageous  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  are  still  risking  their 
lives  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

We  applaud  the  great  efforts  of  peo- 
ple of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the  United 
States  who  have  kept  alive  the  cause  of 
liberty  since  1940  for  their  countrymen 
at  home.  Tyrants  in  world  history  have 
not  permanently  enslaved  nations  and  I 
predict  the  day  Is  not  too  far  distant 
when  Lithuania,  as  well  as  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  will  again  take  their  position  In 
the  world  with  freedom,  Independence, 
and  self-government. 


STATEMENT:    U.S.   ASSISTANCE   TO 
THE  ARABS.  1968-73 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.^RTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  gathered  certain  Information  on 
U.S.  assistance  to  Arab  NatlcHis  from 
1968-73 — especially  prior  to  the  Yom 
Klppur  war — which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  I  am  therefore  In- 
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serting  several  tables  detailing  my  find- 
ings together  with  a  statement  explain- 
ing those  tables: 

Statement:   U.S.  Assistance  to  the  Arabs, 
1968-73 

1.   StrMMAHT   OF  THE  DATA 

A.  Introduction:  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  has  not  been  what  It 
appeared  to  be.  As  the  figures  that  I  am 
presenting  to  you  today  will  show,  the  VS. 
provided  more  assistance  to  the  Arab  arms 
buildup  that  preceded  the  October,  1973, 
Tom  Klppur  war  than  did  the  Russians, 
generally  thought  to  be  the  principal  Arab 
supporter. 

Taking  the  11  Arab  countries  that  partic- 
ipated In  some  way  In  the  Yom  Klppur  war 
(Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia.  Libya,  Morocco. 
Tunisia,  Syria,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Eigypt.  Algeria, 
and  the  Sudan),  one  finds  that  from  1968- 
73  (prior  to  the  Yom  Klppur  war)  total  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  Arabs  was  2.4  times  total 
Russian  assistance  to  the  Arabs  over  the 
san-.e  period. 

B.  Direct  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Arab 
arms  buildup — 1968-73.  Total  direct  con- 
tributions— $1927  million  (Table  I). 

1    U.S.  arms  supplies  (see  Table  I). 

Prom  FY  1968-FY  1973,  U.S.  arms  supplies 
to  Arab  countries  totaled  $803  million.  In- 
clttded  are  figures  for  the  Military'  Assistance 
and  Security  Supporting  Assistance  programs 
and  figures  for  deliveries  of  arms  sales. 

2.  U.S.  bilateral  economic  aid  to  the  Arabs 
(Table  I). 

From  FY  1968-FY  1973.  TJ.S.  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Arabs  amount  to  8868  mil- 
lion. This  economic  assistance  came  from 
AID  programs,  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  other  official 
loans. 

3.  U.S.  share  of  multilateral  aid  to  the 
Arabs  (Table  I ) . 

Total  multilateral  aid  to  tlie  Arabs  from 
FT  1988-PY  1873  was  $914  mUUon.  Most  ol 
this  aid  came  from  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association  (IDA) 
In  which  the  U.S.  share  Is  28%.  "nierefor*. 
the  U.S.  share  at  multilateral  aid  to  the 
Arabs  was  estimated  to  be  $256  mUUon,  oc 
28%  of  the  total. 

C.  "Invisible  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Arab  coun- 
tries— Tax  credits  claimed  by  Ameriran  oU 
companies  on  Arab  oil  royalties,  1968-1973 
(see  Table  II) 

1.  Total  tax  credits  claimed  by  U.S.  oil 
companies  on  royalties  to  Arab  oil  producers 
from  1968-73  are  estimated  to  have  been 
»7i)35  blUlon. 

This  $7  billion  estimate  Is  probably  low. 
First,  Arab  oil  production  has  Jumped  sharp- 
ly since  1968.  Thus,  56%.  as  the  estimated 
part  of  total  foreign  tax  credits  claimed  by 
American  oil  companies  that  go  to  Arab  oil 
producers,  may  well  be  low.  Second,  both  oU 
prices  and  the  take  per  bairrel  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments have  Jumped  considerably  since 
1971.  Therefore,  foreign  tax  credits  claimed 
by  American  oil  companies  for  Arab  royalties 
la  1972  and  1973  should  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  1971  level.  However,  the  1971 
level  of  tax  credits  was  used  to  estimate  "In- 
visible foreign  aid"  to  the  Arabs  for  1972  and 
1973. 

I.e.  2.  Question:  Are  U.S.  tax  credits  for 
Arab  oil  royalties  "invisible  foreign  aid'  or 
simply  part  of  a  higher  price  per  barrel  which 
the  U.S.  Is  wUllng  to  pay  for  Arab  oil? 

Respon-se:  The  U.S.  system  of  dollar-for- 
dollar  tax  credits  for  royalties  paid  to  Arab 
governments  has  enabled  American  oil  com- 
panies to  continue  high  levels  of  Investment 
In  the  Arab  oil  states.  This  Investment  has 
led  to  higher  levels  of  prodxiction  and,  with 
greater  reliance  by  the  West  on  Middle  East 
oil,  h£k3  greatly  increased  Arab  oil  revenues. 

A  different  U.S.  tax  policy  would  have  en- 


oouraged  more  development  of  domestic  re- 
sources and  would  have  averted  increased 
dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

In  fact,  it  Is  probable  that  the  United 
States  encoviraged  these  maostve  InTestments 
In  Arab  oil  countries  by  helping  the  Arabs 
write  appropriate  tax  laws.  (See  quotation  at 
end  of  statement  entitled.  "United  States 
Government  Role  in  Establishing  Invisible 
Foreign  Aid.") 

These  U.S.  tax  credits  for  royalties  paid 
to  Arab  governments  divert  dollars  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  Arab  treasuries  through  the 
American  oil  cwnpanles.  There  Is  no  incen- 
tive for  American  firms  to  resist  Arab  royalty 
Increases.  In  fact,  an  increase  in  royalties 
may  help  shield  from  U.S.  tcuces  other  for- 
eign operations  of  the  companies,  such  as 
reflnmg  and  shipping — for  years  to  come. 

D.  Russieua  assistance  to  Arab  Nations  from 
1968-73   (see  Tables  III  and  V) 

1.  Russian  arms  supplies  to  Arabs  {see 
Table  III). 

FYom  1958-73,  Russian  arms  supplies  to 
the  Arabs  were  estimated  to  have  been  $2  6 
billion,  not  mcluding  the  Soviet  re-supply  of 
Arab  armies  during  and  after  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  war. 

This  $2.6  billion  estimate  is  probably  low, 
for  it  uses  the  annual  average  of  arms  im- 
ports from  1968-71  as  a  base  for  estimating 
total  Russian  arms  imports  from  1968-73. 
However.  Russian  arms  supplies  Increased 
substantially  in  1972  and  1973  as  the  Arabs 
prepared  for  the  October,  1973,  war. 

3.  Russian  economic  aid  to  the  Arabs  {see 
Table  V). 

Russian  economic  aid  to  the  Arabs  from 
19G8-73  came  to  $1.1  billion.  Among  the  four 
largeiit  reclplenis  (1988-72)  were  Egypt. 
S>Tia,  and  Iraq,  the  three  major  Arab  bellig- 
erents in  the  October,  1973,  war. 

3.  Total  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Arabs  com- 
pared to  total  Russian  assistance  to  the 
Arabs  (sec  Summary  Table). 

Total  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Arabs,  1968-73, 
was  $8.95  billion.  Total  Russian  aasistanoe 
over  the  same  period  was  $3.7  blUlon.  Th\is, 
total  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Arabs  was  2.4 
times   total   Rtisslan  assistance. 

E.  U.S.  Economic  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
1972-73. 

1.  The  figure  of  total  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Arabs  of  $8.95  billion  does  not  even  Include 
$1.1  billion  In  various  forms  of  economic  aid 
which  the  U.S.  has  provided  to  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  last  two  years: 

(a)  $316  million  In  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  with  associated  private  financing  and 

(b)  $750  million  In  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  over  3  years  (July,  1972- 
July,  1975). 

I.  E.  2.  The  Soviet  economy  has  been 
starved  for  decades  in  order  to  build  up  a 
vast  military  machine.  Therefore,  this  $1.1 
bUllon  m  U.S.  economic  aid  enabled  the  So- 
viets to  a-v<dd  shifting  resources  from  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial development  and  thus  enabled  the  So- 
viets to  give  more  aid  to  the  Arabs  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

II.  Proposed  actions 

In  general,  we  must  rethink  American 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  must  weigh  the  eSecta  of  ovir  actions  to- 
v,-ard  other  countries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  our  Middle  East  policies. 

We  must  revise  oui  tax  policies,  as  they 
aSect  oil. 

A.  First,  I  am  calling  for  an  International 
Conference  to  Limit  Military  Assistance  and 
Arms  Sales,  especially  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States 
would  caU  such  a  Conference  and  would  use 
all  Its  Influence  to  secure  agreement  by  arms 
exporters  to  a  substantial  reduction  of  arms 
shipments,  arms  aid,  and  military  training 
to  the  Middle  East. 


Why  Is  such  action  needed? 

Because  the  oil  revenues  pouring  int 
Arab  countries  are  creating  ar.  explorlvc  ?lt 
nation.  European  nations,  Euch  as  Brttal 
and  France,  are  begging  the  Ar:ibs  to  barte 
arms  for  oil.  Russia  is  always  willing  to  sel 
arms.  Thus,  the  Middle  Ea=t  arms  race  wll 
accelerate. 

The  higher  the  price  of  oil.  tl.e  more  valU' 
able  are  the  untapped  oil  supplies,  and  th* 
more  insecure  these  Arab  countries  will  be- 
ccMne.   Conflict   may   erupt   among   the   Ara' 
countries  themselves. 

Finallv.  another  Middle  Ea^t  conflict  ma' 
Ignite  World  War  III. 

What  pressure  can  we  bring  to  bear?  W' 
can  withhold  further  economic  concesslont 
to  the  Soviet  Union — gram  sales,  loans  for 
truck  factories,  supply  of  computer  tech- 
nology, etc. — until  tlie  Soviets  are  wlllinj 
to  help  UK  calm  tensions  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middlle  E^ast. 

B.  The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  to 
change  our  tax  policies  in  repard  to  oil  t« 
stop  encouraging  U.S.  investment  capital 
to  go  abroad. 

I  have  Just  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate 
U.S.  tax  credits  for  oil  royalties  paid  by 
American  firms  to  foreign  governments,  thus 
ending  the  major  source  of  our  assistance  to 
the  Arabs  and  providing  an  incentive  for  oil 
compariies  to  develop  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

In  October.  1973  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tiou  callinf;  for  long-term  solutions  to  out 
energy  problem  by  increased  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  I 

U..S.    GOVKRNMENT  ROLE    IN    EST.^BLISHmC    | 
"I-N-VISIELE    FORFIGN    Am" 

"In  fact  when  Saudi  Arabia  Initiated  an 
Income  tax  they  received  considerable  help 
In  drafting  of  the  tax  legislation  from  the 
American  government  so  that  the  tax  coulfl 
be  used  by  American  firms  as  tax  credits,  thus 
Initially  transferring  tax  revenue  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  govern- 
ment rather  than  Increasing  the  total  talc 
burden  of  the  oU   companies."  | 

From  United  States  Taxation  and  the  In- 
centive to  Develop  Foreign  Primary  Energy 
Resources,  Glenn  P.  Watkins,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, prepeared  for  Ford  Foundation  En- 
ergy Project,  July,  1973;  pp.  35-36  (citing 
J.  E.  Hartshorn,  Politics  and  World  Oil  Ecor- 
nomics,  Praeger,  1967,  pp.  198-200). 


StJMMAEY  Table — Comparison  of  U.S.  Assist- 
ance AND  RirssiAN  Assistance  to  Arab 
Nations,  1968-73 

A.  U.S.    assistance    to    ARAB    NATIONS 

1.  U.S.  arms  supplies,  economic  aid,  and 
U.S.  share  of  multilateral  aid  (26"^^),  FT 
1968-FY  1973:    (Table  I),  $1927  mUllon.     | 

2.  U-S.  "invisible  foreig^n  aid"  to  Arabs- 
tax  credits  for  Arab  royalties  (Table  II >, 
$7026  mllUon. 

Total  U.S.  assistance  to  Arabs.  $8956 
million.  I 

B.  SOVIET  ASSISTANCE  TO  ARAB  NATIONS  I 

1.  Soviet  arms  supplies — not  including  So- 
viet arms  resupply  during  and  after  Yom 
Klppm-  war    (Table  III).   $2803  mllllor 

2.  Soviet  economic  aid — with  estimated  fig>- 
ure  for  1973   (Table  V),  $1104  million. 

Total  Soviet  assistance  to  Arabs,  $37Wr 
milUon.  | 

C.    COMPARISON    OF    U.S.    AND    SOVIET   ASSISTANC^ 
TO    ARABS 1968-73  I 

U.S.  assistance  to  Arabs  equals  $8952  mllr 
lion  equals  2.4 

Soviet  aid  to  Arabs  eqvials  $3707  miUioii. 

Thus,  total  U.S.  assistance  to  Arabs  (19<>a- 
73)  was  2.4  times  total  Russian  assistance  to 
the  Arabs  over  the  same  period. 
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TABLE  l.-O.S.  ARMS  SUPPLIES.  U.S.  ECONOMIC  AID,  AND  MULTILATERAL  AID  TO  11  ARAB  NATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-731 

(Figures  in  millioas  ol  dollars) 
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Country 


U.S.  share  of  Total  U  S. 

U.S.  economic       multilateral  direct 

U.S.  arms  aid  aid  assistance 


Jordan $370.5 

Saudi  Arabia 302. 7 

Libya 65.2 

Morocco 39.4 

Tunisia 17  7 

Syria I  i.i 

Iraq i.g 


J73.8 

25.4 

4.3 

315.3 

272.5 

1.0 

1.5 


JI2.3 
1.3 
1.2 
70.4 
51.5 
11.8 
38.6 


Country 


U.S.  economic 
U.S.  arms  aid 


U.S.  share  of 

multilateral 

aid 


Total  U.S. 

direct 

assistance 


Kuwait •  ji  2 

Efypi. .1 

Algeria ,  \ 

Sudan .  1 

Total 803.1 


0 
$104.6 
42.4 
26.8 


$0.5 
36.3 
14.7 
17.4 


867.6 


256.0 


J1.7 
141.  S 
57.2 
44.3 


1,926.7 


'  Multilateral  «id  figures  are  from  fiscal  years  1968-72  with  figures  for  the  World  Bank'IDA 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Iran  is  not  included  in  these  figures  because  although  It  is  a  Moslem  State 
It  IS  a  non-Arab  State  and  did  not  participate  in  the  recent  Mideast  conflict.  It  should  be  noted 
tiowever,  that  Iran  has  maintained  a  hard-line  policy  on  oil  prices  and  supply.  Lebanon  is  not 
included  as  it  has  not  been  a  participant  in  the  most  recent  conflicts. 

iQ«"?m-  'kr  ■^;  *'7« '"VJIlV  i^')  ""•^-  O^-erseas  Loans  and  Grants."  July  1,  1945-June  30, 
197Z;  AID  publication(May,  1973);  for  security  supportingassistance  and  military  assistance(MAP) 
funds,  fiscal  years  1968-72.  (b)  "Military  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Facts  "  May  1973 
Department  of  Defense;  for  fiscal  years  1968-72  deliveries  of  government-to-government  cash  and 
credit  arms  sales:  pp.  21-22.  (c)  Congressional  Liaison,  Department  of  Defense;  for  commercial 


arms  sales  deliveries,  fiscal  years  1968-73  and  fiscal  year  1973  foreign  military  sales  fFMS^  a» 
Irtreries.  (d)  'Senate  Hearings  on  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  P^oS  AooroDMatnnV 
seal  year  1974,"  pt.  I  .  po.  1333-1386;  for  military  assistance  program  (mTp)  funds  anrsecLrt,' 
sapporting  assistance  fun(s  for  fiscal  year  1973. 2.  U.S.  economic  aid :  (a)"U.S.  Overseas  Loansand 
?4."nf;JZ  •  '^^-J""? 30  1972, "cited  in  1(a) above;  for  all  figures  through  fisca  year  1972  (b) 


Table  II — Estimati:  op  Foreign  Tax  Credits 
Claimed  bt  U.S.  Oil  Companies  for  Arab 
On,  Royalties  to  Libya,  Iraq.   Kuwait, 
AND  TO  Saudi  Arabia  (1968-1973) 
Source:  'Taxation  of  Income  of  Multina- 
tional Corporations:   The  Case  of  the  U.S. 
Petroleum  Industry,"  Qlenn  P.  Jenkins  and 
Brian  D.   Wright,  Harvard   University.  Jan- 
uary,  1974,  an  unpublished  manuscript. 

1.  Foreign  tax  credlte  claimed  by  U.S.  oU 
companies  for  oU  royalties  to  four  Arab 
countries  In  1968 

Libya.  $262.37  mUUon. 

Iraq,  $14.97  million. 

Kuwait.  9182.01  mUUon. 

Saudi  Arabia,  $443.54  million. 

Total,  $902.89  miUion. 

$903  mUlion  Is  66%  of  total  foreign  tax 
credits  claimed  In  1968  by  U.S.  oil  companies 
($1609.36  mUllon). 

2.  Estimate  of  foreign  tax  credits  claimed 
by  U.S.  oil  companies  for  royalties  to  four 
Arab  countries  above — 1968-1973 

a.  take  1968  figure  of  $0,903  billion. 

b.  take  66%  of  total  foreign  tax  credits 
claimed  by  U.S.  oil  companies.  1969-1971 
(total  flgxires  from  IRS) . 

c.  use  1971  figure  for  1972-1973. 

d.  thus  total  .  .  . 

1968,  $0,903  billion.  66%  of  $1,609). 

1969.  $0,996  billion,  (56%  of  $1,779). 

1970.  $1,019  billion,  (56%  of  $1.820) . 

1971.  $1,369  billion.  (66%  of  $2,444). 

1972,  $1,369  bUllon. 

1973,  $1,369  bUllon. 
Total,  $7,025  billion. 

TAX    CREDITS  AS   FOREIGN   AID 

1.  U.S.  tax  credits  tor  royalties  paid  to 
Arab  governments  have  enabled  American  oil 
companies  to  continue  high  levels  of  Invest- 
ment in  the  Arab  oil  states.  This  investment 
has  led  to  higher  levels  of  production  and, 
with  greater  reliance  by  the  West  on  Mid- 
dle East  oU.  has  greatly  increased  Arab  oil 
revenues. 

A  different  U.S.  tax  policy  would  have  en- 
couraged more  development  of  domestic  re- 
sources and  would  have  averted  Increased 
dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

2.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  United 
States  encouraged  these  massive  Investments 
tn  Arab  oil  countries  by  helping  the  Arabs 
write  appropriate  tax  laws. 

8.  These  U.S.  tax  credits  for  royalties  paid 
to  Arab  governments  divert  doUars  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  Arab  treasxirles  through 
American  oil  companies.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive for  American  firms  to  resist  Arab  royalty 
Increases,  as  an  increase  tn  royalties  may  help 
shield  from  U.S.  taxes  the  companies'  other 
foreign  operations. 

Tablx  m — ^Russian  Arms  Supplies  to  Arab 
Nations  1968-73 
Source:  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment   Agency    report.    "The    International 
Transfer  of  Conventional  Arms,"  (A  Report 


to  the  (ingress  Pursuant  to  Section  302  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of 
1972    (PL.   92-352)).   September,    1973. 

A.  How  figure  of  total  Russian  arm3  sup- 
plies to  Arab  nations,  1938-73,  was  arrived  at. 
1.  From  Table  III  of  AODA  report,  obtained 
proportion  of  total  arms  imports   (1961-71) 
by    each    country    that    were    supplied    by 
Russia: 
Note:  Figures  In  millions  of  dollars. 
Egypt,  $2,080  Russian  arms  out  of  $2,197 
total  arms  equals  90  percent. 

Syria.  $388  Russian  arms  out  of  $443  total 
arms  equals  88  percent. 

Iraq.  $632  Russian  arms  out  of  $760  total 
arms  equals  83  percent. 

Libya,  $60  Russian  arms  out  of  $210  total 
arms  equals  29  percent. 

Morocco,  $10  Russian  arms  out  of  total 
arms  of  $125  equals  8  percent. 

Algeria,  $286  Russian  arms  out  of  $311 
total  arms  equals  92  percent. 

Sudan,  $63  Russian  arms  out  of  $136  total 
arms  equals  46  pre  cent. 

Jordan,  $0  Russian  arms  out  of  $289  total 
arms. 

Saudi  Arabia,  $0  Russian  arms  out  of  $322 
total  arms. 

Tunisia,  $0  Russian  artos  out  of  $46  total 
arms. 

Kuwait,  $0  Russian  arms  out  of  $46  total 
arms. 

2.  From  Table  II  In  ACDA  report,  took 
total  arms  Imports  from  1968-71  and  divided 
by  4  to  obtain  annual  average  of  arms  Im- 
ports by  country. 

Then  multiplied  country  annual  averages 
by  6  to  estimate  total  arms  imports  to  each 
country  for  1968-73  from  all  suppliers. 

Finally,  multiplied  estimated  total  arms 
Imports  (1968-73)  for  each  country  by  pro- 
portion of  total  arms  flows  to  each  country 
from  1961-71  that  were  Russian  to  obtain 
estimated  total  Russian  arms  flows  (1968- 
73)    to  Arab  countries. 

Egypt,  $1,679  mUllon  in  Russian  arms, 
1968-73. 

Iraq,  $375  million  In  Russian  arms,  1968- 
73. 

Syria,  $324  million  in  Russian  arms,  1968- 
73. 

Libya,  $77  million  In  Russian  arms,  1068- 
73. 

Algeria,  $94  million  In  Russian  arms,  1968- 
73 

Morocco,  $4  million  In  Russian  arms,  1968- 
73. 

Sudan,  $50  million  In  Russian  arms,  1968- 
73. 

Total,  $2,603  mUllon  lu  Russian  arms, 
1968-73. 


Table    rV— U.S.    Arms    Supplies,    U.S.    Eco- 
nomic Aid,  and  Multe-ateral  Aid  To  Is- 
rael. FY  1968-FY  1973 
U.S.  arms  supplies,  $1332.6  million. 
U.S.  economic  aid,  $420.8  million. 


U.S.share  of  multilateral  aid.  $34.4  mlUlon. 
Total,  $1807.6  mUUon. 

PS.  total  multilateral  aid  to  Israel.  ($122  7 
million). 
Sources;  same  as  those  cited  on  Table  L 

Table  V — Soviet  Economic  Aid  To  Arab 
Countries,  1968-1973 

Algeria,  $189  mlUlon. 

Morocco,  $44  million. 

Sudan.  $42  million. 

Egypt,  $196  million. 

Iraq.  $365  million. 

Syria.  $84  miUlon. 

Kuwait,  $0. 

Libya,  $0. 

Saudi  Arabia.  $0. 

Jordan,  $0. 

Tunisia,  $0. 

Total   (•88-'72),  $920  million. 

Estimated  1973  Soviet  economic  aid,  $184 
mllllom.* 

Total  Soviet  economic  aid  to  Arabs,  1968- 
73,  $1104  million. 

Source:  "Communist  States  and  Devel> 
oping  Countries:  Aid  and  Trade  in  1972." 
State  Department.  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  Table  2. 


THE  CniiAMOR  TO  DRIVE  NIXON  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  experiencing  trying  political  times 
these  days.  We  are  hearing  the  term  im- 
peachment from  both  local  and  national 
press  sources,  and  from  the  folks  back 
home.  The  Chicago  Tribune  ran,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  an  article  by  Nick  Thlmmesch 
which  I  think  my  colleagues  may  find  of 
interest.  I  submit  that  article  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

The  Clamor  To  Drive  NtxoN  Our 
(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washington. — The  air  crackles  here  with 
demands  for  impeachment,  and  sometimes  I 
hear  other  cries  underneath  and  behind  that 
urging — cries  like  finish  him  off,  run  him  out, 
hang  him. 

Richard  Nixon's  enemies,  and  they  are 
legion,   sniff  blood.  The   other   day.  Father 

•1973  Soviet  economic  aid  to  Arabs  was 
estimated  by  dividing  total  Soviet  economic 
aid  to  Arabs,  1968-72  by  five  to  obtain  annual 
average.  This  annual  average  ($184  million) 
was  added  to  the  1968-72  total  to  obtain 
total  Russian  economic  aid  to  Arabs,  1988-73. 
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Robert  Drlnan,  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Demo- 
cratic congressman  from  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounced that  he  got  a  telegram  reading,  "If 
you  can't  Impeach  him,  exorcise  him" — thus 
a  constituent  suggests  that  the  President  is 
possessed  of  Satan. 

The  clamor  for  the  End  of  Richard  Nixon 
Is  on  bathroom  walls  and  bumper  stickers. 
The  cruelest  cartoons  and  marked-up  photo- 
graphs imaginable  splash  the  walls  of  con- 
gressional offices.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are 
In  a  time  comparable  to  the  worst  hours  of 
the  Joe  McCarthy  era,  for  reason  Is  dimin- 
ished and  passion  flows  freely.  TTien  [when 
I  was  a  college  boy]  and  now,  the  hope  must 
be  that  the  reasonable  will  win  out. 

The  difference  between  that  hysterical 
period  and  now  Is  that  one  man,  then,  a 
pirate  on  horseback,  Joe  McCarthy,  flailed 
against  the  world,  and  now  a  world  of  op- 
ponents flails  against  one  man,  Richard 
Nixon.  Where  have  all  civU  libertarians  gone? 
WeU,  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union 
[which  we  all  need]  mounted  and  now  con- 
ducts a  huge  campaign  to  oust  Nixon,  clut- 
tering the  malls  with  repetitive  urglngs  and 
items  like  "Impeachment  Speakers'  Kit." 
The  mighty  AFL-CIO  pours  money  into  the 
Impeachment  effort.  Other  liberal  groups 
mount  campaigns  like  World  War  II  generals. 
Indeed,  the  press,  which  has  pursued  the 
Watergate  story  relentlessly  [as  it  should 
have]  now  finds  itself  a  victim  of  Its  own 
momentum;  and  for  many  In  the  press  there 
Is  a  vested  Interest  In  getting  Nixon's  head, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  entraUs. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  body  which  must 
first  consider  impeachment,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Isn't  so  noisy  about  all  this. 
On  the  Senate  side,  some  members  refuse  to 
discuss  It  on  the  logical  grounds  that  they 
might  have  to  vote  on  it  one  day. 

Others  have  spoken  out.  and  thus  fore- 
closed impartiality.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.]  declared  if  Nixon  denied  access 
to  Presidential  tapes  and  Congress  didn't  Im- 
peach him.  "It  would  be  Chile,  really,  with- 
out the  bloodshed."  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovern 
[D.,  SX».J  declared:  "Nixon  should  be  im- 
peached in  order  to  save  the  country."  Ben. 
Edmund  Muskie  [D.,  Me.]  urged  the  House 
to  impeach  because  "What  the  President  has 
done  threatens  to  destroy  our  system."  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  [D..  Ind.],  supposedly  Judicial, 
vowed  that  If  Congress  can't  legislate  Itself 
a  new  Watergate  prosecutor  then  Congress 
would  have  no  alternative  but  Impeachment. 
Tho  the  aforementioned  Father  Drlnan 
Is  often  fiamboyant,  his  resolution  of  im- 
peachment [July  31.  1973]  amounted  to  a 
plausible  case  for  Impeachment  on  a  political 
basis  without  any  evidence  of  crimes  being 
necessary.  Thus  far.  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Nixon  committing  any  crimes.  [Father 
Drlnan.  by  the  way,  says  he  Is  available  for 
weddings,  baptisms.  Impeachments,  but  not 
for  exorcisms.) 

Anyway,  when  the  yelling  and  rhetoric  get 
too  one-sided,  reliable,  classic  liberals  often 
stand  up  to  defend  the  accused. 

Murray  Kempton,  a  long-time,  respected 
sheriff  over  liberal  behavior,  recently  ob- 
served on  a  CBS  Spectrum  commentary  that 
"we  seem  to  have  entered  one  of  those  periods 
when  virtuous  men  feel  driven  toward  quite 
vicious  devices."  Kempton,  while  sharing  the 
Impulse  to  Impeach  Nixon,  deplored  the  char- 
acter of  the  ACLU  campaign  and  Its  stam- 
pede-the-Congress  tactic.  He  wondered  whom 
Congress  was  moving  too  slowly  for — "some 

mob  of  the  moral  betters  of  the  accused" 

and  noted  that  "polluting  is  a  very  dubious 
remedy  for  pollution." 

Columnist  Milton  Vlorst,  likewise  no  Nixon 
fan,  wrote  that  the  Nixon  impeachment  crisis 
Is  "also  exposing  some  of  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  some  of  his  persistent  enemies." 
Viorst  went  on  "I  wish  the  ACLU  would  go 
back  to  worrying  about  clvU  liberties.  I  wish 
the  National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress would  refocus  its  attention  to  the  effec- 
tiveness  of   Congress.   I'd    be   happy   if   the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  thought  a 
little   more  about  democracy. 

"As  for  Common  Cause,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  Its  cause — the  impeachment  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon — ^has  become  so  common  that  It's 
humdrum.  I  admired  the  organization  more 
when  it  was  more  selective  In  its  goals."  Im- 
peachment is  "an  act  of  religious  devotion," 
for  these  liberal  organizations,  Vlorst  con- 
cluded. 

That  Is  quite  an  army  lined  up  against 
Nixon.  Three  Watergate  grand  Juries,  the 
composition  of  each  unfriendly  to  Nixon.  A 
House  Judiciary  Committee  chairman,  Peter 
Rodlno  [D.,  N.J.],  who  accepted  a  whopping 
$31,000  campaign  contribution  from  AFXr- 
CIO  unions,  which  are  fierce  to  impeach  Nix- 
on, and  who  must  answer  to  a  largely  anti- 
Nixon  constituency  back  In  Newark. 

The  Senate  Watergate  committee,  which  Is 
hardly  leakproof,  and  Is  loaded  with  money 
and  lawyers.  And  the  special  prosecutor's  of- 
fice, far  better  on  confidentiality,  but  also 
loaded  with  money  and  legal  talent. 

If  It  all  gets  too  lopsided  against  the  Presi- 
dent, people  living  in  the  more  rational  sec- 
tions of  the  U.S.A.  might  react  against  this 
overkill  clamor  we  have  here,  and  Nixon 
might  wind  up  in  a  brtar  patch. 


DISASTER  BRINGS  HAPPY  ENDING 
FOR  VETERAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  13, 1974,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat carried  a  story  about  a  disabled 
Vietnam  veteran  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  While  the  cir- 
cumstances which  prompted  the  article 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Dean,  staff  writer  for  the 
Democrat,  brought  havoc  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Conway,  Ark.,  the  article  singles 
out  that  some  good  may  sometimes  come 
from  tragedy.  Following  a  tornado  that 
struck  his  mobile  home  on  November  22, 
1973,  the  future  looked  bleak  for  veteran 
Gary  Speer  even  though  his  wife  and 
3-month-old  baby  were  spared.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Little  Rock 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Arkansas  National  Alliance  for 
Business,  Gary  Speer  and  his  family  are, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  on  the  road  back- 
building  for  the  future.  I  think  it  is  note- 
worthy that  some  3  years  ago,  President 
Nixon  recognized  the  need  to  enlist  tlie 
support  of   the   private  sector   of   our 
economy  through  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
National  Committee  to  assist  the  return- 
ing Vietnam  veteran.  This  effort  has  re- 
sulted in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  throughout  the  coun- 
try  realizing   the   American   dream   of 
getting  good  jobs  and  building  for  the 
future.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  foresight,  Mr.  James  Oates, 
Chairman  of   the  President's  Jobs   for 
Veterans    Committee,    and    Donald    E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
employees  that  comprise  these  organiza- 
tions for  the  splendid  job  they  are  doing 
as  partners  to  assist  America's  veterans. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 


:  see 
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III  Wind  Blows  Some  Good  for  Vet De- 
struction OF  Mobile  Home  Leads  to  Job 

(By  Jerry  Dean) 
An  extremely  ill  wind  blew  some  good  for- 
time  in  the  direction  of  26-year-old  Gary 
Speer  of  Conway  recently,  shortly  after  a 
tornado  destroyed  his  mobile  home  on  Route 
4  near  that  city. 

Speer,  a  disabled  veteran,  occupied  the  mo- 
bile home  with  his  wife  and  three-month  old 
child.  When  the  twister  struck  Nov.  22,  Speer 
said,  he  was  Just  completing  the  paperworrk 
that  would  have  allowed  him  to  begin  a 
workstudy  program  at  a  Little  Rock  elec- 
tronics school. 

"I  heard  the  wind  rising  outside,  but  I 
didn't  think  much  about  it  at  first,"  Speer 
said.  "Then  It  began  coming  in  gusts,  and  I 
went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  Couldn't  see 
a  thing." 

St7MM0NED    WUTE 

Speer  said  he  called  his  wife  to  bring  tfce 
Speers'  child  and  told  them  to  lie  down  with 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"The  next  thing  we  knew,  we  were  tossed 
in  the  air,"  Speer  said.  He  said  the  55-foot 
mobile  home  landed  on  Its  top  about  30  feet 
from  where  its  foimdatlon  blocks  were  sUlll 
Intact. 

The  only  injuries  sustained  by  the  Speers 
were  a  few  bruises.  The  child  was  uninjured. 
alters  plans 

Speer.  a  Nebraska  native,  said  he  counted 
his  family  fortunate  that  they  had  relatives 
and  friends  in  Conway  to  assist  them  in  re- 
covering after  their  trailer  was  demolished. 
An  Insurance  policy  quickly  replaced  the 
mobile  home,  but  the  disruption  drastically 
altered  Speers  plans. 

He  said  he  felt  he  had  to  have  a  full-time 
job  to  help  recover  financially  from  the  near- 
disaster,  and  so  he  wrote  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office  in  Little  Rock  to  tell 
them  his  situation  had  changed  and  that  he 
wanted  to  postpone  his  VA-funded  25 -month 
training  program  until  he  had  regained  his 
footing. 

A  VA  counselor  talked  with  Speer  Dec.  13, 
and  learning  that  Speer  was  looking  for  a 
good  job,  referred  Speer's  situation  to  Charles 
Parsley,  acting  state  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

Parsley  is  a  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  official  "on  loan"  to  the  alliance  for  one 
year  to  help  administer  the  state's  part  of  a 
nationwide  program  which  helps  veterans 
and  disadvantaged  persons  obtain  Jobs. 

Parsley  contacted  about  16  of  the  130  mem- 
ber businesses  in  Arkansas  before  learmng 
that  his  own  firm  had  a  vacancy  in  Llttile 
Rock  for  an  employe  with  Speer's  experienoe. 

Speer  said  he  was  anxious  to  have  the 
Job,  and  the  battery  of  tests  he  took  showed 
him   to  have   a  high   clerical   aptitude. 

He  started  work  for  Southwestern  Bell  as  a 
service  results  clerk  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. After  only  one  week  of  on-the-job 
training,  Speer's  supervisor.  Cedric  WUllartK, 
said  that  ^eer  had  "shown  an  excellent  de- 
gree of  accuracy"  in  his  work. 

Speer  now  handles  tabulations  of  tele- 
phone senlce  operations  for  the  Pine  Bluff 
area. 

At  the  time  Speer  wrote  to  the  VA.  th»t 
agency  was  participating  in  a  random  ao 
per  cent  sampling  of  Vietnam  War  veterans 
who  were  questioned  regarding  any  problems 
they  might  be  having  in  employment,  edi 
cation   and   other  areas. 

GIVEN    precedence 

A  VA  spokesman  said  that  Speer  was  not 
one  of  those  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
but  that  his  situation  had  a  sense  of  Imme- 
diacy that  gave  it  some  precedence. 

Speer's  future  now  seems  far  brighter  than 
it  did  a  month  ago.  He  and  his  family  are 
re-established  in  a  new  mobile  home  near 
Conway;  he  has  a  good  Job  and  a  car  poal 
In  which  to  commute;  and  he  rla:is  seen  tb 
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reapply  for  VA  bsneflts  th»t  will  aUow  hta 
to  begin  taking  night  cour8«8  In  psychology 
at  State  College  ot  Arkansas. 

Parsley  said  that  after  Speer  had  l>een 
a  Bell  employe  about  six  months,  he  would 
become  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
which  that  firm  pays  a  portion  of  its  em- 
ployes' tuition  for  study  In  job-related  fields. 
Speer  also  Is  eligible  for  VA  benefits. 

JOBS  LOCATED 

Pursley  said  that  the  VA,  NAB  and  state 
and  federal  employment  agencies  had  helped 
locate  Jobs  for  870  disadvantaged  persons  and 
507  Vietnam  War  veterans  at  Arkansas  NAB- 
msmber  companies  s.nce  July   1973. 

Parsley  said  that  the  goal  was  now  to 
help  1,G00  disadvantaged  Job  seekers,  400  vet- 
erans and  40  disabled  veterans  to  find  jobs  by 
June  30. 

The  NAB  works  with  the  federsj  labor 
Department  and  the  state  Employment  Se- 
curity Division  in  locating  Jobs.  Jim  Lloyd 
of  Little  Rock  Is  the  state  ESD-NAB  coor- 
dinator. He  13  assisted  by  ESD  Russellvllle 
employe  Harold  Thomas  and  state  JOBS 
program  coordmator  Pete  Riegler  of  the 
ESD  Manpower  Training  Office  at  Little  Rock. 

Veterans  seeking  Job-locating  assistance  In 
Arkansas  may  cor  tact  the  VA  at  378-5971  In 
Little  Rook  or  the  state  Veterans  Service 
Office  at  378-5680.  Others  seeking  employ- 
ment assistance  should  call  their  local  state 
Employment  Security  Division  office. 

Employers  wishing  to  hire  veterans  or  dis- 
advantaged persons  may  contact  the  NAB 
office  at  374-3755. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
QUESTIONED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  financial  support  by  the  U.S. 
Eximbank  of  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
who  have  not  questioned  this  institution 
previously  are  beginning  to.  I  am  one  t^  ho 
has  raised  questions  about  this  Institu- 
tion which  Is  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  A  recent  column  by  Thomas  A. 
Lane  entitled  "Eximbank  Bleeds  U.S. 
Taxpayer"  raises  many  interesting  points 
and  should  be  given  consideration  by  all 
concerned  with  the  present  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Eximbank. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
this  thought-provoking  column: 
(Prom  Public  Affairs,  Jan.  2, 1974] 
Eximbank  Bleeds  U.S.  Taxpatxr 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  US. 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  was  established 
In  the  depression  year  of  1934  to  promote  ex- 
ports to  the  recently-recognized  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  which  now  Is  doing  a  world-wide  bus- 
iness, made  direct  loans  of  $2.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  bank  financed  U.S.  ex- 
ports for  such  projects  as  an  Algerian  gas 
facility  and  a  Russian  truck  factory,  charging 
«%  interest  even  when  the  prime  rate  was 
up  to  lO'-o.  The  U.8.  exporter  simply  goes 
to  his  own  bank  which  then  arranges  the 
Eximbank  loan  to  the  foreign  buyer.  Exim- 
bank grants  a  credit  to  the  commercial  bonk 
which  pays  the  U3.  exporter.  Thus  the  U.S. 
exporter  is  promptly  paid  in  dollars,  the  U.S. 
baiJc  Is  cut  in  on  the  deal,  the  foreign  im- 
porter gets  a  subsidized  Interest  rate;  so 
all  thes2  patrljlpants  in  the  transaction  are 
happy  with  the  arranjement. 

Who  pays  the  Interest  subsidy?  The  U.S. 
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taxpayer  does  through  Treasury  grants  to 
the  Eximbank.  If  the  buyer  defaults,  who 
takes  the  loss?  Again,  it  Is  the  taxpayer  who 
takes  the  loss. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  business 
In  which  the  government  paid  you  in  full 
for  all  sales  and  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  collecting  all  accounts  due?  Would  you 
be  happy  if  in  additioa  the  government  of- 
fered your  customers  a  rate  of  Interest  4% 
below  the  going  rate?  Wouldn't  you  think 
that  a  government  which  did  this  was  pretty 
Btupia? 

Why  is  the  prime  rate  at  10%?  When  Con- 
gress is  depreciating  the  dollar  at  5  7c.  per 
year,  you  have  to  charge  10%  to  make  five. 
If  a  buyer  borrows  dollars  at  6%  for  five 
years,  and  In  that  period  the  dollar  has  de- 
preciated 25%.,  the  buyer  has  only  paid  1% 
per  year  for  hl3  loan. 

In  this  syslera,  the  U.S.  exporter  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  sales  to  bad  credit  risks.  The 
U.S.  commercial  bank  has  nothing  to  lose. 
The  inclination  therefore  under  our  profit 
system  Is  to  sell  products  to  anyone  who  will 
sign  a  loan  agreement  which  you  c.in  run  by 
the  Eximbank.  Irresponslb:lity  Is  rewarded. 
A  recent  counsel  for  the  bank  has  charged 
bank  directors  with  approving  bad  loans  un- 
der pressures  from  President  Nixon  and  Dr. 
Kl.sslnger. 

It  is  an  old  story.  Public  money  Is  no- 
bo:Iys  money.  As  a  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility declines,  the  public  money  is  u "ed  to 
private  advantage.  But  more  than  that,  the 
reckless  profligacy  of  the  Congress  In  pro- 
viding funds  for  such  purposes  undermines 
the  sense  of  civic  virtue  in  our  government. 
The  whole  concept  of  the  Eximbank  Is  de- 
structive of  our  political  order.  It  places  In 
government  an  authority  whl>2h  government 
cannot  administer  prodently  and  should  not 
have.  It  Is  against  the  public  Interest  to 
charge  public  officials  with  evaluating  the 
risks  of  international  trade.  It  is  the  proper 
responsibility  of  the  corporations  engaged  In 
this  trade  to  make  the  Judgment,  to  charge 
suitable  rates  of  Interest  according  to  the 
risk  Involved,  and  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
payment. 

In  this  operation,  tho  Inside  operators  of 
international  trade  have  arranged  a  bonanza 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  defense- 
less taxpayer.  Whatever  the  depression  pur- 
pose may  have  been  In  the  thirties,  the  bank 
has  long  outlived  Its  usefulness.  Let  our  pri- 
vate bankers  set  up  their  own  Export-Import 
Bank  and  charge  an  adequate  Interest  rate 
to  cover  the  risks  Involved.  Let  them  depend 
on  their  own  Judgment  of  who  is  entitled 
to  credit. 

Congress  should  close  the  b.ank  forthwith, 
putting  industry  on  notice  that  there  wUl 
be  no  loans  nor  guarantees  after  fiscal  year 
year  1974. 


WHERE,  BUT  IN  AMERICA! 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
February  17,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  Prank 
E.  McKinney  Southside  Boys'  Club  in 
Indianapolis. 

Pew  persons  have  accomplished  more 
in  a  life  span  of  69  ye*rs— a  life  accom- 
plishment that  could  only  occur  In 
America. 

Prank  M.  McHale,  another  great 
Hoosier  and  a  lifetime  friend  of  Prank 
McKinney  WTote  the  following  tribute  to 
him  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  it: 


February  19,  1974. 

Fbank  E.  McKxNNtT— 19<H-74 

Prank  B.  McKinney— «  great  Hoosler.  His 
achievements  were  many.  He  was: 

A  bank  messenger  who  became  Chalrm-n 
of  the  Board,  Chief  Executive  Officer  and 
principal  stockholder  of  Indiana's  lari^est 
bank:  ° 

A  high  school  drop-out  who  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana 
University; 

A  precinct  Committeeman  who  rose  to  be 
National  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party; 

A  Hoosler  who  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Spain; 

A  Catholic  lajonan  who  was  made  a  Knleht 
of  Malta; 

A  buck  private  who  became  a  Colonel; 

A  sandlot  baseball  player  who  became  the 
owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates: 

A  Southside  lad  who  was  named  the  Out- 
standing; Citlzsn  of  Indianapolis  in  1968; 

A  recipient  of  the  Boys"  Club  Horatio  Alger 
Award; 

An  advisor  and  consultant  to  Governors 
and  Presidents; 

A  devoted  husband  to  a  wonderful  wife 
and  a  concerned  parent; 

All  these  he  accomplished  without  losing 
tho  common  touch.  Indianapolis,  all  of  Indi- 
ana and  the  Nation  will  miss  him. 


STUDENT  BACKS  NIXON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prairie  Statement,  a  student  publication 
of  the  Prairie  State  College  in  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois,  printed  a  very  effec- 
tive commentary  by  Miss  Mary  Cum- 
mlngs,  a  reporter  of  this  publication,  in 
its  January  17  issue. 

Her  article  Is  an  inter<ating  summary 
of  the  effects  of  the  conuoversy  revolv- 
ing aroimd  the  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  her  article  at 
this  time: 

Stttdent  Backs  Nixon 
(By  Mary  Cummlngs) 

"Impeach  Nixon."  "How  did  he  ever  get 
into  office,  anyway?"  "He  has  got  to  be  the 
worst  president  we've  ever  had." 

I  have  been  hearing  comments  like  this 
for  a  long  time  now  and  I'm  not  going  to 
"grin  and  bear  it"  any  more.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  someone  ta  speak  for  Nixon, 
Instead  of  against  him.  I  have  chosen  to  do 
that.  I  imagine  by  now  a  lot  of  f.aple  ha\o 
quit  reading  this  just  for  the  fact  that  I  ati 
not  speaking  against  Nixon  and  they  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  that  doesn't  colncld.! 
with  their  own  opinion.  I  hope  the  rest  of 
you  hear  me  out. 

First  off,  I  want  to  make  one  thing  perfect- 
ly clear  (sorry,  but  I  couldn't  resist).  I  am 
not  a  Republican.  Nor  am  I  a  Democrat.  1 
vote  for  the  man,  not  the  party. 

Why  are  we  agal.Tst  President  Nlxou?  Is  It 
bocaiiss  you  are  a  Democrat,  do  or  die  and 
are  against  any  and  all  Republican  presi- 
dents? If  this  Is  the  case,  you  are  the  type  of 
person  that  woiUd  no  doubt  vote  for  Hitler 
If  he  were  r-onnlng  on  Uie  Democrat  ticket. 
Are  you  agal-ost  him  because  everybody  else 
seems  to  be  and,  God  forbid,  if  you  are  going 
to  bo  considered  "different"?  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  true  for  the  majority  of  the 
people.  I  have  noticed  some  people  being 
passive  while  listening  to  a  "cut-down  Nixon" 
discussion.  How  strange  it  Is  that  that  per- 
son *IU  then  speak  up  and  throw  in  a  single 
remark  that  they  know  will  get  a  laugh  or 
two.  But,  then,  some  people  will  do  anything 
for  attention. 
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Or  are  you  against  Nixon  because  of  the 
whole  Watergate  mess?  Because  you  believe 
he  is  "lying"  and  does  "know  all"?  Do  you 
know  if  he  is  lying  for  a  fact?  Can  you  be 
sure  that  he  knew  about  the  taping  going 
on?  This  taping  business  has  been  g^ing  on 
ever  since  tape  recorders  were  Invented.  ITiat 
was  in  the  newspapers  many  years  ago.  Why 
Is  it  just  now  being  played  up?  CovUd  it  be 
from  hard  feelings  because  a  Republican  is 
in  office? 

Now,  about  the  question  of  him  possibly 
not  knowing  that  taping  was  going  on.  You 
think  "how  could  the  president  not  know 
about  something  like  this"  and  "how  could 
It  be  kept  a  secret  without  him  finding  out?" 
There  la  an  analogy  to  this,  though  un- 
related, still  it  proves  the  point  somewhat. 
Have  you  ever  had  a  surprise  peuty?  You  did, 
you  say?  And  was  it  a  surprise?  It  was?  Well, 
how  could  you  possibly  have  not  known, 
when  under  your  own  roof  it  was  being 
planned?  Or  have  you  ever  gotten  presents 
and  had  no  idea  what  they  were  til  you 
opened  them?  Ah  ha,  but  even  though  they 
were  in  the  same  house,  and  plans  and 
secrets  were  going  on?  What  I'm  trying  to  get 
across  to  you  is  that  jiut  because  this  was 
g(Hng  on  right  under  his  noee,  he  still  might 
not  have  known  because  It  was  kept  so  se- 
cret; same  as  your  surprise  party  was. 

Because  I  happen  to  stand  up  for  Nixon 
(while  most  of  you  have  sat  down)  does  not 
mean  I  condone  this  kind  of  behavior.  Not 
at  aU.  I  believe  if  he  is  guilty  he  should 
be  punished  for  it.  However,  I  don't  believe 
be  should  be  constantly  ridiculed  for  it.  I 
don't  think  that  Is  fair  for  any  human  being, 
no  matter  what  the  crime  Is,  because  by  then 
the  guilty  would  already  know  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  harping  on  it  wouldn't  help  any. 
Thoee  of  you  who  make  me  the  angriest 
are  those  who  voted  for  Nixon;  were  100  per 
cent  for  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  trouble 
you  desert  him  when  he  needs  your  sup- 
port the  most.  With  this  sort  of  attitude, 
I'd  really  hate  having  you  for  a  friend  and 
I'm  sure  most  everyone  else  would,  too.  If 
you  were  a  true  friend,  you  wouldn't  desert 
me  if  I  were  In  deep  trouble.  That  would  be 
the  time  in  my  life  I'd  need  you  more  than 
any  other  time  in  my  life.  I  would  need  your 
sympathy,  kind  words,  support  and  help. 
You  would  be  the  kind  of  "friend"  I  could 
easily   do   without. 

One  more  thing  and  then  I've  spoken  my 
piece.  Everybody  makes  mistakes.  Every  per- 
son you  see  has  made  mLstakes  in  his  life- 
time. I  admit  I  have,  and  I'll  be  the  first 
to  admit  this,  too.  We're  only  human.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  only  human.  He  Isn't  a  god  or 
super-human  like  most  of  you  seem  to  think. 
He  Is  a  human  being,  a  person.  Just  like  you 
and  me  who  has  made  mistakes,  but  can't  do 
anything  about  them  because  they  are  all  in 
the  past.  We  don't  dwell  on  past  mistakes, 
we  couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  anyway. 
Whatever  happens  to  Nixon,  let  him  be  able 
to  forget  too.  Let  him  have  peace  of  mind 
like  we  do.  He  Isn't  the  first  President 
who  has  made  terrible  mistakes.  If  he  has 
made  them  at  all,  nor  will  he,  unfortunately, 
be  the  last. 

Until  people  start  to  care  fc*  their  country 
again,  and  look  up  to  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent no  matter  what  party  he  Is  from,  will 
a  change  ever  be  made.  I  hope  a  change  is 
coming  In  politics  and  government,  and  I 
only  hope  I'm  stUl  around  to  see  them 
made. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  BRIDGE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
modore  John   Barry   Bridge   over   the 


Delaware  River,  which  was  ccanpleted  in 
January  of  this  year,  honors  the  m«nory 
of  one  of  America's  great  naval  heroes. 

Nearly  4  miles  in  length,  it  is  the  larg- 
est cantilever  bridge  in  the  United  States 
and  the  third  largest  In  the  world. 

The  bridge  was  dedicated  on  Pebruary 
1, 1974.  At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  summary  of  the  speech  made  on 
that  occasion  by  John  M.  Elliott,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 
Remabks  or  CoiuussioNER  John  M.  Elliott 

This  Bridge  appropriately  dedicates  the 
Gateway  of  the  Delaware  Valley  to  Commo- 
dore John  Barry,  the  father  of  the  American 
Navy.  John  Barry,  who  shared  his  home 
county  of  Wexford  Ireland  with  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  was  a  Isu'ge  and  deserving 
spirit  whose  achievements  are  appropriately 
memorialized  today.  John  Barry  was  a  con- 
temporary man — a  Renaissance  man  of  broad 
Idesis  knd  ideals.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Bar- 
ry's ships  of  wsir  sailed  beneath  today's  bridge 
to  defeat  the  enemies  of  our  young  nation. 
John  Barry's  diplomatic  skills  sailed  to  Prance 
with  Franklin  to  protect  the  Alliance  which 
sealed  the  seas  against  Cornwallls  at  York- 
town  and  won  the  American  Revolution.  John 
Barry's  egalitarian  spirit  encouraged  Thomas 
Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the  Constitution 
which  courageously  sought  to  abolish  slavery 
80  yecu-s  before  a  bloody  civil  war  seared  our 
national  spirit.  None  less  than  the  great 
American  naval  historian,  Samuel  Eliot  Mor- 
Ison  reminds  us  that  John  Barry's  vision  led 
the  Pennslyvanla  Legislature  to  ratify  the 
United  States  Constitution  on  Its  last  day  of 
session. 

Today  the  dedication  of  this  great  bridge 
conunemorates  John  Barry's  transcendent 
spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  war  who  sought 
peace.  A  son  of  both  great  states  touched  by 
this  bridge,  John  Barry  fought  on  land  at 
Trenton;  stored  his  naval  provisions  at  Ches- 
ter; and  protected  the  Continental  Congress 
by  clearing  the  British  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  River. 

Today  if  Commodore  Barry  stood  at  the 
ai>ex  of  this  bridge,  he  would  easily  see  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  Camden  and  the  state  of 
Delaware.  In  doing  so,  be  wo\iId  view  the 
refineries,  the  ships,  the  great  industrial 
complex  that  was  developed  and  worked  by 
millions  of  Americans.  No  doubt,  John  Barry 
would  especially  appreciate  the  strong  dreams 
and  dignified  labors  of  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low Irish-Americans  who  brought  their  cour- 
age, stabUlty,  and  vigor  to  all  aspects  of  ovur 
American  way  of  life.  John  Barry  was  a  man 
of  vision,  a  man  of  strength,  a  man  of  peace — 
and  as  one  of  our  own — we  take  a  special 
pride  In  this  considerable  tribute  to  his 
hvimanlty. 


SHIFTING  THE  BLAME 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    FENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one, 
am  becoming  increasingly  tired  of  the 
advertising  compaigns  by  which  the  gi- 
ant oil  firms  are  seeking  to  blame  the 
current  gasoline  crisis  on  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  act  In  time  to  avert 
it. 

This  is  a  hollow  claim  at  best.  Under 
our  free  enterprise  system,  the  compan- 
ies supplying  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
any  one  field  are  presumed  to  be  capable 
and  responsible  enough  to  keep  their 
service  functioning. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  the 
oil  firms.  They  have  not  provided  for  the 


contingencies  which  their  businesses 
faced.  They  have  sQlowed  this  coxmtry, 
which  has  been  so  beneficent  to  them  in 
the  way  of  tax  advantages,  to  fall  into  a 
very  critical  situation. 

No  amount  of  advertised  alibies  can  get 
aroimd  this  fact.  The  effort  to  blame 
the  Government  by  claiming  that  warn- 
ings were  soimded  and  that  Washington 
failed  to  act  upon  them  is  unjust.  I  be- 
lieve, the  public  will  be  unpersuaded  by 
such  shenanigans. 

The  so-called  warnings  may  have  been 
issued  but,  they  were  discreetly  soft- 
pedaled  amidst  all  kinds  of  merchandis- 
ing devices  to  increase  gasoline  sales  at 
the  service  stations  and  to  publicly  con- 
vince that  all  was  well. 

In  addition,  the  petroleum  companies, 
as  we  now  have  learned,  have  been  amor« 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  Nixon 
political  campaigns  and  to  others  over 
the  last  many  years.  If  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  what  the  Government  was 
doing,  or  not  doing,  about  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  them  and  to  all  of  us, 
then  why  were  they  so  anxious  to  retain 
in  office  those  they  now  charge  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  energy  crisis? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  obvious.  It  Is 
an  attempt  to  pass  the  buck.  And,  I  am 
sure,  nobody  is  going  to  be  fooled  by  an 
industry  which  has  failed  so  badly  on  its 
obligation  to  a  nation  which  has  de- 
pended upon  it  and  given  it  every  oppor- 
tuity  and  advantage  to  meet  what  should 
have  been  its  primary  responsibility— 
that  of  keeping  the  fuel  fiowlng. 


A  1953  WARNING  ON  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fac- 
ing an  energy  crisis.  Contrary  to  what 
we  may  read  and  hear,  this  energy  crisis 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  peo- 
ple. If  we  had  listened  to  warnings  given 
years  ago,  we  could  have  avoided  our 
present  situation.  One  of  those  individ- 
uals who  warned  us  against  overdepend- 
ence  on  overseas  soiux;es  of  petroleum 
was  a  Houston  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Butler,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1953,  a  warning  given  over  20  years  ago. 
I  include  a  copy  of  this  prophetic  testi- 
mony in  the  Congressional  Record. 
ExcEEPTs  From  Statement  op  J.  R.  Bun-ia 

Although  most  of  the  time  prior  to  World 
War  II  my  activity  was  chlefiy  concerned  with 
routine  production  c^jM'atlons,  my  wM-k  dur- 
ing the  time  Just  before  World  War  II  wm 
directly  connected  with  the  planning  and  en- 
gineering behind  the  new  mechanisms  Just 
coming  into  use  In  this  country  for  the  re- 
covery of  oil  and  gas,  so  that  during  World 
War  11  I  was  In  a  position  to  experience  the 
tremendous  responslbUltles  placed  upon  the 
oU  producing  companies  and  accepted  by 
them,  which  resulted  In  there  being  made 
available  for  our  war  effort  the  products  used 
In  normal  business  activities  and  for  normiU 
usee  In  our  war  machine.  I  also  witnessed  our 
oil  technology  meet  the  necessity  to  develop 
rapidly  processes  to  make  available  to  ouj 
armed  service?  the  Ir^edlerts  for  exploslvei 
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and  rubbsr  and  other  products  ^tilcfa  we  aim- 
ply  did  not  have  and  vblob  we  could  nowhere 
elao  obtain  durlag  the  early  stagea  ot  that 


If  thia  tremendous  effort  made  by  the  oU 
industry  during  the  last  war  and  Its  vital 
In^xotance  to  the  national  welfare  are  un- 
derstood. It  should  be  obvious  why  this  na- 
tional resource  can  nevec  be  allowed  to  stag- 
nate to  the  potnt  where  It  cannot  meet  any 
atmllar  demand  which  might  be  placed  upon 
It  In  the  f utiu«  during  a  similar  fight  for  oiu 
life. 

I  baye  seen  the  statistics  concerning  the 
Toliun«  of  crude  petroleum  available  to  the 
world  from  the  Near  East  Fields.  They  have 
over  twice  the  amount  of  our  domestic  proven 
resarves  Immediately  available  in  the  ground. 
These  reserves  can  be  produced  much  under 
the  cost  of  what  they  can  be  produced  for  In 
the  United  States.  Knowing  that  the  natural 
Inclination  of  many  would  be  to  put  these 
products  on  the  market  for  our  use.  I  see 
how  dependent  we  might  be  on  Near  East 
and  other  foreign  reserves  for  our  economic 
existence  plus  the  dependence  we  have  on  it 
in  time  of  war.  The  Kremlin  in  plotting  the 
destruction  of  this  country  would  no  doubt 
encourage  greater  use  of  this  alien  oil  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  ahould  become  a  com- 
mon practice  and  we  become  dependent  upon 
It,  It  would  then  be  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
prive us  of  these  reserves.  It  would  then  be 
too  late,  and  the  creation  of  any  number  of 
agencies,  having  any  conceivable  arrange- 
ment of  the  alphabet  for  a  name,  and  having 
any  number  of  billion  dollars  to  spend,  and 
being  mn  by  the  highest  quality  of  brains  in 
the  country,  derived  from  the  oU  Industry  or 
otherwise,  will  not  replace  that  oil  until  many 
years  have  passed. 

I  think  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to  flLnd 
an  answer  to  this  problem.  There  can  be  no 
merit  to  saving  our  reserves  for  use  In  case 
of  an  emergency  because  reserves  saved  are 
never  available.  Only  oil  In  oommerce  Is  of 
any  value  for  our  defense,  for  only  through 
the  sale  of  oil  can  we  continue  the  necessary 
development." 


MR.  LARRY  BROUSSARD  SPFAKS 
OUT  ON:  "MY  RESPONSIBIUTY 
AS  A   CITIZEN" 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or   LOtnSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  TTIEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conduct 
a  "Voice  of  Democracy  Contest."  The 
contest  theme  for  this  year  was:  "My 
Responsibility  as  a  Citizen."  Over  500,000 
students  from  over  7,000  secondary 
schools  participated  In  this  year's  27th 
anniial  "Voice  of  Democracy"  program. 
The  competition  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  is  consequently  very  fierce. 

This  year  Mr.  Larry  Broussard,  one  of 
my  young  constituents,  who  attends 
Catholic  High  School  in  New  Iberia.  La. 
had  the  distinction  of  giving  the  winning 
speech  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  And 
he  will  come  to  Washington  In  March, 
with  the  other  State  winners,  to  compete 
for  one  of  the  national  scholarships. 

At  a  time  when  the  viability  of  our 
political  process  Is  under  a  barrage  of 
critique,  I  think  we  could  all  do  well  to 
reflect  on  the  ideas  presented  by  Mr. 
Broussard  in  his  speech:  "My  Respon- 
slblUty  as  a  Citizen."  Mr.  Spei^er,  I 
therefore,  insert  this  speech  In  the 
RxcoKD  at  this  time: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mt  RxspoNsmLrrf  aa  a  CrnzMx 

"When  we  speak  of  patriotism,  we  gen- 
erally think  of  soldier*  carrying  our  flag 
through  gunfire  to  destnoy  our  enemies.  But 
there  are  other  kinds  of  patriotism.  I  think 
a  man  or  woman  who  Is  willing  to  give  time 
and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  a  patriot  I" 

By  these  words,  attorney  Ralph  Richards 
expands  the  concept  of  allegiance  to  coun- 
try. To  him.  true  citizenship  is  returning 
something  to  a  country  which  gives  so  much. 
Steadfast  service  is  patriotism. 

All  good  citizens  know  that  when  they 
have  rights  granted  by  our  Constitution, 
they  also  have  equal  reaponsiblUties.  Rights 
always  carry  parallel  respooslbllltles. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  of  any 
good  citizen  is  to  inform  himself  concerning 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  duties  given  him  by 
the  Constitution.  He  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  "individual  liberty"  as  defined 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  He  should  under- 
stand that  these  truly  gjeat  men  established 
a  constitutionally  limited  power. 

A  basic  principle  of  cur  Constitution  is 
that  our  government  is  to  be  limited  In  its 
power  and  duties — limited  in  its  control  over 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inflependence  and  the 
Constitution  that  the  rights  of  citizens 
should  be  secure,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  given  "Just  powers"  by  consent 
of  the  governed.  "Just  powers"  are  the  powers 
that  the  Government  should  "Justly"  have 
because  they  are  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  people — by  its  citizens. 

All  of  us  need  to  understand  what  the 
Constitution  says  about  the  preservation 
of  rights.  It  is  one's  responsibility  to  under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  framing  Constitu- 
tional Convention — to  understand  this  great 
docxunent  as  It  was  explained  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  James  MadlsoBi,  and  John  Jay  in  a 
series  of  essays  known  as  the  Federalist 
Papers. 

The  Government  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  Republic.  In  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, power  rests  with  the  Nation's  voters 
and  is  exercised  by  representatives  elected  by 
the  voters  and  responsible  to  them.  Nearly  all 
adults  are  eligible  to  vote  In  the  United 
States.  Having  a  "voice"  in  one's  govern- 
ment is  what  we  call  a  democracy. 

Individual  liberties  and  rights  are  cher- 
ished In  our  country,  but  these  are  balanced 
by  our  reeponaiblUtles.  In  return  tor  rights 
and  privileges  of  cltizeoshlp,  we.  as  young 
citizens,  have  certain  duties  to  perform; 
moreover,  we  have  a  recponslblllty  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  duties  which  wUl  be  ex- 
pected of  us  when  we  reach  maturity. 

One  of  our  duties  Is  education:  we  have 
to  take  our  studies  seriously  and  apply  our- 
selves to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  Another 
duty  is  finance :  when  we  become  adults,  we 
will  have  to  pay  taxes  tot  the  support  of  our 
National,  State,  and  local  governments.  We. 
therefore,  have  a  duty  to  study  accounts  of 
how  public  money  is  spent.  This  is  a  phase 
of  economics  one  should  understand  so  that 
he  will  be  prepared  to  support  sound  pro- 
grams and  vice  versa. 

This  "two-way  partnetahlp"  Idea  fits  Into 
citizenship  In  our  home,  oiu'  school,  church, 
local  community.  State,  and  Nation.  It  la 
our  reaponsibillty  to  live  up  to  the  dutlea, 
aa  well  as  the  rights,  of  a  citizen. 


Febnulry 


ALEXANDER  SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PEKNSTtVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  believe  people  should  be  free 
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to  speak  their  mlnd»  and  express  their 
opinions. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  hac  been  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  countiy  does  not  dare 
to  let  people  say  what  they  believe.  The 
leaders  of  the  Russian  people  are  afraid 
of  freedom  and  they  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  person  who  refuses  not  to 
be  free. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  deserves  our 
admiration  and  applause  and  we,  as  a 
people  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  he  does  not  suffer  any  more 
harassment. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  must  now  decide 
where  he  will  hve.  If  he  chooses  to  re- 
side in  the  United  States  or  to  visit  this 
country,  I  believe  we  should  permit  him 
to  enter  without  delay. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Citizenship 
and  International  Law,  I  have  asked 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  to  proc- 
ess any  application  for  entry  into  this 
country  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  this 
time  I  enter  into  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General: 

FmuABT  13,  1B74.    ' 
Hon.  Wu-LiAM  B.  Saxbz, 
Attorney   General,   Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Attornst  Gen^ial:  The  press  has 
reported  today  that  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn 
has  been  forcibly  exiled  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  is  presently  In  West  Gennany. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  a  Nobel  prize  winner,  has 
been  the  object  of  severv  persecution  and 
h&nussment  by  the  Soviet  Government  for 
expressing  bis  beliefs  about  the  actions  of 
that  Government. 

In  the  event  Mr.  Scdzbenitsyn  applies  for 
conditional  entry  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provlslona  of  section  203(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  I  request 
that  your  office  consider  tbls  request  as  ex- 
peditiously aa  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  circusKtances  surround- 
ing Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  situation  bring  him 
within  the  purview  and  latent  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
to  offer  entry  Into  the  United  States  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  forced  to  depart  from  a 
Communist  country  "because  of  persecution 
or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion.'* 

With  best  wishes.  i 

Sincerely  yours,        | 

Joshua  EnaEso,  Chairman. 


PUBLIC'S  OPINION  OP  CONGRESS 
DECLINES  TO  69-21  PERCENT 
NEGATIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  XZXIKOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12,  1974,  the  Washington  Post 
ran  Harris  study  poll  resiUts  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  handling  various  issues  facing 
the  country.  The  results  indicate  the 
public  opinion;  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  leadership  in  this  body, 
in  particular,  will  find  the  results  of  this 
poll  interesting.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  text  for  public  in  the  Record: 
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The  Harris  Survey:    Puklic's   Opinion   of 
Congress     Declines     to     69-21     PEacENx 

NEGATn'E 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  public's  rating  of  Congress  fell  to  69 
to  21  per  cent  negative  In  January,  the  lowest 
recorded  by  the  Harris  Survey.  This  is  lower 
tlian  ttie  over-all  Job  rating  for  President 
Nixon,  also  at  its  lowest  point,  63  to  30  per 
cent  negative. 

Between  Jan.  18  and  22,  a  cross  section  of 
1,594  households  across  the  country  was 
aslced: 

"How  do  you  rate  the  job  Congress  is  do- 
ing— excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or 
poorT" 

pn  pefcenti 


January 
1374 

Febniarv 
1373 

Positive  (good-ew«Hert) 

Negative  (only  fair-poor) 

Not  sure 

21 

69 

10 

3S 
45 
17 

People  were  also  a.'^ked : 

"Nolo  let  me  ask  you  some  specific  qv^s- 
tions  ab&iit  Congress.  How  trould  you  rate 
the  fob  Congress  has  done  on  (read  list)  — 
excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

lU  percenl, 


Pisi-      Nega-  Not 

live        live         sure 


Handling  Ihe  WaterEate  case 19 

KeepinsMre  etonomy  healthy 13 

Handiiiif!  impeachment  croceedings 

against  President  Nixon _..  11 

Handling  reiations  with  President 

Nixon 11 

Inspirwi!  confidence  ID  gfiveriuoent—  10 

Han'JIing  the  energy  shortase 10 

Keepine  spen*f>«  Btidef  control 10 

C»i»tn)lli«g  inflation i 


Earlier  in  January,  the  Harris  Survey  had 
tested  public  opinion  on  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  same  Issues.  Here  Is  how  Con- 
gress and  the  President  cou^pare: 


72 

9 

80 

7 

71 

18 

79 

10 
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8 
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83 

7 

88 

6 

(In  percentl 


Posi- 

Neg»- 

Not 

tive 

liva 

SU(S 

Ovei-all  job  rabat: 

Nixon. 

30 

68 

? 

Congress 

21 

69 

10 

HaodHng  WatMgsM  case: 

Nixon 

13 
19 

82 
72 

5 

Con£(ess.. 

9 

Keeping  economy  healthy: 

Ntron . 

19 

7« 

:? 

13 

80 

7 

><Bp)nng  oaMvnce  M  GsvannMnt: 

N(Xo« 

17 

78 

■i 

CoBgress 

10 

82 

S 

Hsmtfinf  energy  shertag*: 

K\m 

22 

74 

4 

Congress 

10 

82 

g 

Nixon 

?1 

7< 

s 

CoitgrBss 

M 

SS 

1 

CoMmWo);  inflatoB: 

■  Nixon  .     .. 

12 
i 

86 
88 

2 

Congress 

ft 

Nixon): 

Numi  ... 

It 

77 

S 

CMgrest. 

11 

79 

10 

The  maa  In  charge  of  the  energy  altua- 
tion,  WUUam  E.  Simon,  was  also  rated  by 
tbe  pubUe: 

"How  would  you  rmte  the  joh  4one  by  Wil- 
How*  g.  Simon,  tKa  nets  energy  eMef  excel- 
lent, pretty  good,  oniy  fmir.  or  poor?" 

Total 
PnhHe 

Positive    (good-excellent) 2«% 

Negative  (only  fair-poor) 35 

N'ot  sure 39 

CXX 221— Part  3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  HUMILIATION. 
FASriNG,  AND  PRAYER 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZNlATrVES 

Tuesday,  Fehruari/  19,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  April  30.  1974.  as  a  'Na- 
tional D!iy  for  Humiliation,  Fastine,  and 
Prayer."  An  icicntical  resolution,  initiated 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Honorable  Maux  H.'vifif.ld,  v:&z  mun- 
imously  passed  by  a  voioD  \ule  in  the 
Senate  last  December. 

Tlie  proposal  is  modeled  after  similar 
action  taken  by  Abraham  Li»e©ifi  in 
1863 — a  year  in  which  the  Nation  was 
badly  torn  apart  by  civil  war.  Even 
though  today  we  are  not  at  war,  the  mood 
of  the  counti-y  is  not  unlike  that  of  18G3. 
Faith  in  the  leadership  of  the  country 
continues  to  deteriorate  and  the  Nation 
lacks  the  spiritual  foundation  that  would 
re.store  its  vision  and  purpose. 

President  Lincoln  had  a  profound  sense 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He  knew  how 
the  Nation  stood  accountable  to  God's 
.judgment.  In  the  mid.st  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Senate  requested  and  Lincoln  re- 
r.ponded  to  resolutions  setting  aside  a  day 
for  national  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer. 

One  such  occa.slon  was  on  Apiil  30. 
7863.  3  months  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  3  months  before  the 
Eattl3  of  Gettysburg.  Seeing  the  effects 
of  a  Nation  torn  apart.  President  Lin- 
coln did  not  appeal  to  any  pretentious 
ima,?e  of  national  self-righteousness: 
rather  he  called  the  Nation  to  repent- 
ance. He  believed  that  only  throngh  the 
acknowledgement  of  our  corporate  juilt 
and  confes.slon  of  national  rAns  could  the 
country  regain  its  national  punxise  and 
unity.  Lincoln  recognized  that  though 
the  Nation  had  proposed,  "we  have  for- 
gotten God."  Because  the  Nation  had 
begun  to  believe  that  It  had  flourished 
through  Its  own  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue,  Lincoln  stated: 

It  behooTBS  ns  .  .  .  to  bumble  ourselves 
before  tbe  offended  Power,  to  confess  oar  na- 
Uonal  slna,  and  to  pray  for  cLetnency  and  for- 
given e^is. 

Today,  many  say  we  have  lost  a  sense 
of  national  purpose,  that  the  country  is 
"sick."  T^ere  is  a  growing  Iws  of  faith 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Natloiv.  We  tend 
to  put  our  country  beyond  the  reach  of 
God's  judgment  and  would  rather  believe 
that  we  merit  God's  hiesEing  than  admit 
that  we  stand  under  His  judgment  and 
in  need  of  IBs  forgireness.  But  however 
difficult  It  is  to  admit  ooi-  sin.  the  evi- 
dence of  It  is  all  ai'otmd  tis.  in  the  per- 
sonal dilemmas  of  our  lives  and  in  the 
crises  that  afflict  our  Nation.  Our  refusal 
to  acknowledge  our  dependence  and  need 
for  a  power  beyond  ourselves  ha^  severely 
damaged  our  national  soul.  I  beheve  that 
only  a  national  confession  of  corporate 
gtint  can  save  us  from  the  worship  of 
our  own  finite  power  and  the  tragedies 
that  this  worship  ci^ates — we  are  in  need 
erf  repentance. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
gressional resolution  calling  for  a  'Na- 
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tlonal  Day  of  Humiliation,  Pasting,  and 
Prayer,"  incorporating  much  of  the  orig- 
inal v.-ording  of  President  Lincoln's  res- 
olution. On  that  day,  our  government  and 
the  other  institutions  of  our  society  would 
all  cease  business  as  u?ual  so  that  we  all 
would  be  free  to  consider  actions  appro- 
priate to  a  time  that  wTDiild  sj'mbollze 
n:^t:onaI  repentance. 

There  is  hope  for  a  ln.nd  and  a  pcrpl.3 
who  have  tlie  capacity  to  recognize  th::r 
sins  and  their  faults.  ai:d  turn  from  them. 
In  £0  doins,  we  recognize  that  past  event-s 
and  present  condition?  cannot  be  ration- 
cJiiitd  or  justified;  rather  they  must  be 
repented  of.  so  a  whole  new  waj*  can  hi 
.nought.  This  is  how  individuals  and  hovr 
our  land  can  seek  authentic  renev.ii!  ar^d 
transformation. 

Despite  national  tioubles.  like  Merrill 
LyncJi,  I  am  bulh&li  on  America.  I  be- 
lieve 1974  can  be  a  gi-eat  year  of  accom- 
pli=hment  on  a  host  of  issues — if  we  can 
heal  our  spirits.  So  it  is  with  hope  tliat 
I  conmaend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Kou^-e 
this  resolution  calling  for  a  "Day  of 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Praj'er." 


HAROLD  DUNBAR  COOLEY 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NOIiTH    C.^nOLtSA 

i:j  the  house  op  represent.'Mtves 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  ANDHEWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation, 
the  Honorable  L.  H.  Fottntaiw.  and  other 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  in  Jan- 
iiai-y  of  former  Congressnum  Harold 
Dunbar  Cooiey. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  potitical  ac- 
tivity was  at  the  age  of  9  when  Mr. 
Coolcy  was  1  of  6  candidates  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  for  the  seat  frmn  North 
Carolina  s  Fourth  Congressioiial  District, 
the  seat  I  am  now  privileged  to  hold. 

That  was  in  1934.  and  I  recall  Mr. 
Cooley's  campaign  vlstts  to  my  home 
county  of  Cliatham  aiKl  the  support  he 
had  from  my  father  and  zny  father's 
friends.  In  that  campaign,  tbe  saying 
went.  "Don  t  you  worry,  don't  you  fret, 
Harold  D.  Cooiey  will  get  there  yet." 

And  get  to  CcKigress  he  did — for  32 
years,  half  of  which  he  served  as  chali- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. His  was  a  distinguished  career, 
and  his  service  to  agriculture  is  especial- 
ly well  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
his  many  friends  In  North  Carolina  and 
elsewhere. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  man  whose 
service  in  this  body  spanned  the  middle 
third  of  the  20th  centurj-,  I  realize  my 
personal  debts  to  lilm. 

He  more  than  any  other  person  in- 
spired in  me  an  early  and  abiding  int«r- 
ert  in  poMtlcs  and  public  service.  It  wr"^ 
my  privilege  to  vote  for  him  more  times 
than  I  have  voted  for  any  other  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  Coolty  was  especially  helpXuI  to 
me  tills  time  last  year,  wbeo  I  arrived 
in  Washincton.  In  ai^v^ering  my  numy 
questions  and.  most  of  all.  in  letting  me 
stay  with  him  imtil  I  found  an  apart- 
ment. 
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His  death  at  the  age  of  76  caused  In 
me  and  many  others  a  deep  sense  of  loss, 
yet  also  one  of  gratitude  for  him  many 
years  of  dedicated  service.  At  his  funeral 
in  Nashville,  the  sanctuary  of  the  church 
was  filled.  Many  others  stood  outside. 

Those  there  remembered  Harold 
Cooley's  service  to  agriculture,  to  the 
Fourth  District,  to  North  Carolina,  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  world. 

After  the  fimeral,  my  office  contacted 
a  niunber  of  Mr.  Cooley's  friends,  and 
they  have  graciously  provided  some  elo- 
quent tributes  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Bailey  Williamson,  tobacco  farmer  of 
Route  1.  Knlghtdale,  said: 

As  a  voung  boy,  I  remember  the  hard  fight 
Harold  D.  Cooley  put  up  to  become  a  public 
servant.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  32  years. 
he  never  quit  fighting  tar  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  farmer,  and  all  causes  that  were 
best  for  hia  congressional  district,  his  state 
and  this  nation. 

James  A.  Shepard,  Raleigh  realtor, 
said: 

What  I  remember  most  about  hUn  was  his 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party,  regardless 
of  his  circumstances,  regardless  of  his  opposi- 
tion, regardless  of  what  It  meant  to  him  per- 
sonally. If  a  person  was  a  Democratic  candi- 
date, that  was  all  Harold  Cooley  needed  to 
know.  He  worked  for  that  candidate,  and  un- 
fortunately we  don't  have  many  Harold 
Cooley  types  around  today. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  said: 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Harold  Cooley 
l3  dead.  Despite  his  long  service  In  the  Con- 
gress, he  kept  the  air  and  appearance  of 
youtbfulness  all  his  days.  But  those  whom 
he  served  need  to  remember  now  the  long 
years  In  which  he  steadUy  tended  the  best 
Interests  of  agriculture  In  America. 

He  was  active  and  useful  in  other  fields, 
but  he  saw  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  as 
the  foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
6o  he  contributed  much  to  the  happiness 
»nd  prosperity  of  us  all. 

North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture James  A.  Graham  termed  Mr. 
Cooley  "the  father  and  protector  of  the 
tobacco  farmers  In  North  Carolina." 
pointing  out  that  he  served  In  Congress 
in  "the  formative  years  of  the  tobacco 
program  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  tobacco  industry  and  is  stUl  felt  to- 
day. This  has  been  proven  to  be  the  best 
and  most  long-lasting  farm  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Ccngress." 

B.  C.  Mangum.  North  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  president,  Raleigh, 
termed  Mr.  Cooley: 

A  great  agricultural  leader  and  champion 
of  the  famUy-elzed  farm.  Over  the  years  be 
waa  responsible  for  keeping  a  sound  tobacco 
program  which  meant  so  much  not  only  to 
farmers  in  North  Carolina  but  also  to  the 
total  tobacco  industry.  He  was  one  of  my 
dearest  friends. 

Fred  Bond,  general  manager  of  the 
Plue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabil- 
isation Corp..  Raleigh,  said: 

Everyone  who  knew  Congressman  Cooley 
respected  him  for  bis  ability,  leadership  and 
b«alc  knowledge  of  the  whole  spectrum  of 
government  operations.  He  possessed  a 
unique  capacity  to  quickly  analyze  iasuea 
confronting  governmental  committees  under 
his  chairmanship. 

We  owe  him  a  great  debt,  aa  under  his 
iMMlerahlp  and  guidance  there  have  come 
•grtcultuTAl  policy  and  legislaUon  which  have 
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provided  the  people  of  this  nation  with  food 
and  fiber — the  basic  necessities  of  life.  He 
spent  his  entire  adult  life  creating,  build- 
ing and  maintaining  agricultural  programs 
which  have  made  living  in  this  great  coun- 
try the  envy  of  people  the  world  over. 

Raleigh  Mayor  Clarence  Lightner 
said: 

I  am  convinced  that  Harold  Cooley  con- 
tribu'.ed  more  to  the  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural Interests  la  general  than  any  congress- 
man I  have  known.  Wa  shall  all  be  grate- 
ful for  the  fine  service  he  rendered  his 
country  and  for  his  friendship.  We  all  suf- 
fer a  great  loss. 

Dr.  John  Caldwell,  chancellor  of  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 
praised  Mr.  Cooley  for  being  "not  only  a 
sincere  and  irtelligent  champion  of  the 
agricultural  enterprise  and  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  but  a 
most  effective  champion.  My  visits  with 
him  always  found  a  good  listener  and  an 
action-oriented  congressman.  He  got  the 
job  done  promptly  and  intelligently." 

William  S.  "Bill"  Humphries,  former 
farm  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer 
and  now  food  and  agriculture  news  edi- 
tor at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
•wrote  that  Mr.  Cooley  "was  dedicated  to 
the  caase  of  agriculture"  and  served  this 
cause  with  distinction  in  his  many  years 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Humphries  added : 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
so-called  "farm  bloc"  to  realize  that  farm- 
ers, with  their  own  polltica.  clout  dwindling, 
needed  to  seek  broad-based  support  from 
other  groups.  For  this  reason,  he  voted  for 
many  worthwhile  non-farm  programs  In 
which  he  had  no  direct  Interest,  and  in  re- 
turn received  widespread  backing  for  agri- 
cultural legislation  that  he  considered  vltaJ. 

He  believed  that  farm  prosperity  was 
essential  to  national  prosperity  and  that  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  government  farm  pro- 
grams were  not  farmers  but  consumers,  be- 
cause they  were  assured  of  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food,  feed  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  hie  death,  agriculture 
appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  its  Golden 
Age.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  rightfully  belongs  to  a 
man  who  undeniably  was  one  of  the  greatest 
farm  lawmakers  of  this  or  any  age — Harold 
D.  Cooley. 

Jack  Riley,  now  of  Raleigh,  was  editor 
of  Graphic  In  Nashville,  while  Mr.  Cooley 
was  a  young  attorney  there,  and  cam- 
paigned with  him  In  his  bid  for  Con- 
gress. He  said: 

Subsequently,  I  enjoyed  the  prlvUege  of 
a  close,  personal  friendship  which  I  shaU 
forever  cherish. 

Today  we  scarcely  appreciate  the  despair 
of  tobacco  farmers  of  the  early  Thirties. 
Harold  Cooley  did  and  he  set  about  to  help. 
In  Congress  he  established  for  himself  a 
position  from  which  to  bolster  the  tobacco 
economy.  The  resultant  price  stabUlzation 
meant  millions  and  mUlions  to  the  agricul- 
tural South  and  the  entire  nation.  Even 
when  stabilization  did  not  show  a  net 
profit,  its  benefits  outweighed  many-fold  its 
minimal  cost  to  government. 

Had  Harold  Cooley  accomplished  nothing 
more,  the  tobacco  program  would  stand  as 
a  monument  to  his  service.  However,  he  did 
aocomplish  much  more;  his  support  assured 
myriad  programs  such  em  soil  conservation, 
crop  insurance,  cotton  aind  peanut  support, 
farm  and  forest  research,  farm  credit,  etc. 

In  private  life,  Harold  Cooley  was  generous 
to  a  fault  with  family  and  friends.  Those 
privileged    to    know    hUn    intimately    will 
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treasure  his  memory  as  an  outgoing  extro- 
vert and  an  irrepressible  optimist. 

Weldon  Denny  of  Raleigh,  former 
Slate  ASCS  executive  director,  said: 

North  Carolina  and  the  nation  have  lost  a 
great  statesman  in  the  death  of  Haroia 
Cooley.  No  Individual  that  I  have  known  con- 
tributed any  more  to  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  than  did  Harold  Cooley.  i 
deeply  admired  his  brilliance,  his  open  mind 
and  the  concern  he  had  for  people  in  all 
v.alks  of  life. 

John  Winters,  Raleigh  businessman 
and  current  candidate  for  the  North 
Carolina  State  Senate,  called  Mr.  Cooley 
"a  dedicated  and  fine  public  servant  who 
took  his  responsibilitie3  very  seriously. 
He  v.'a.s  always  concerned  about  the  for- 
gotten man,  and  this  was  the  farmer  in 
our  primarily  agricultural  stato.  He  will 
be  sorely  mLssed,  but  appreciation  v.ill 
continue  to  be  felt  for  his  influence  and 
his  service  in  Washington." 

Wiley  J.  Latham,  retired,  of  R;\lei;4h, 
noted  Mr.  Cooley's  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
praised  him  as  "a  very  loyal  Democratic 
Party  man.  He  made  many  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  he  believed  bi  the  principles  of  his 
party  and  lived  up  to  its  standards." 

Mclvin  H.  Hearn,  former  North  Caro- 
lina Farmers  Home  Administration  di- 
rector now  with  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  recalled  Mr. 
Cooley's  "compassion  and  'ooundless  en- 
ergy which  he  spent  without  hesitation 
to  help  other  people." 

Mr.  Hearn  added: 

During  the  32  years  he  served  in  Congress, 
he  was  the  prime  architect  of  the  most  suc- 
ces.sful  farm  programs  which  this  country 
ever  developed.  Farmers  and  non-farmers 
benefited  from  these  programs  Congressman 
Cooley  helped  develop,  even  though  many, 
imfortunately,  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
beneficiaries  of  his  talenta  and  service.  His 
distinguished  record  of  leadership  will  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  those  that  follow  who  would 
labor  to  improve  our  world. 

John  C.  Williamson  of  Raleigh,  former 
president  of  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Association,  said : 

With  the  death  of  Harold  Cooley,  the  peo- 
ple Involved  in  agriculture  lost  a  most  true 
friend  and  advocate  of  a  strong,  healthy 
agricultural  economy. 

He  often  spoke  of  agriculture  as  tlie 
"mother  of  the  arts,"  and  for  32  years  in 
Congress  he  worked  to  keep  those  who  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  of  this  country  rep- 
resented and  with  a  strong  voice  in  Congress. 

Closer  home,  the  tobacco  farmers  of  the 
South  had  a  champion  in  Harold  Cooley  for 
he  was  always  ready  to  do  battle  with  the 
memy  people  who  attacked  the  excellent  to- 
bacco programs  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
authored  by  him  and  have  worked  success- 
fully over  the  years. 

CUfton  Daniel,  native  of  Zebulon  and 
now  Washington  correspondent  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said: 

I  always  thought  of  Harcdd  Cooley  as  my 
congressman,  although  I  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  him,  and  I  moved  out 
of  his  district  37  years  ago. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  my  attach- 
ment to  him.  He  was  the  first  congressmsui 
I  ever  met.  He  was  young  enough  for  us  to 
be  friends. 

He  came  from  a  small  town  down  the  road 
from  mine.  I  thought  of  my  town  as  home 
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long  after  I  ^^^  '*■  ^'^'^  Harold  Cooley  w.i.s 
the  congressman  from  my  home  district. 

Later  I  lived  for  17  years  In  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  in  New  York,  and  it  had 
some  good  congressmen,  but  I  still  thought 
of  Harold  Cooley  as  my  congressman.  If  I 
had  ever  wanted  a  favor  in  Washington.  I 
suppose  I  would  hare  gone  to  him.  He  would 
have  obliged  me. 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Wendell,  has  lived  in  the  Washington 
area  since  Mr.  Cooley's  first  term  "when 
agricultural  America  was  in  deep 
trouble."  Mr.  Knott,  former  administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, commented  that  Mr.  Cooley  'con- 
centrated his  great  talent  and  energy  in 
the  improvement  of  tills  vital  part  of  the 
American  economy." 

Mr,  Knott  added : 

His  dedication  and  p-asp  of  the  needs  of 
agricultural  America  gained  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  his  coHeagues  In  the 
Congress,  and  his  legislative  contributions 
in  this  field  of  endeavor  stand  ab  a  memorial 
to  htm. 

James  E.  Hunt,  Jr..  North  Carolina's 
Lieutenant  Governor,  SF.id: 

Harold  Cooley  was  one  of  North  Carolina's 
greatest  congressmen  and  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  agrlciUtural  leaders.  He  did 
more  than  anyone  In  Congress  since  the  De- 
pres.sion  to  build  a  strong  rural  economy  In 
America. 

For  years,  he  was  the  protector  and  de- 
fender of  our  tobacco  farmers  and  the  way 
of  life  that  has  meant  so  much  to  all  North 
Carolinians.  We  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Horace  Godfrey,  of  Washington,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili::a- 
tion  and  Consei'vation  Service  both  in 
NorUi  Caiolina  and  nationally  called 
Mr.  Cooley: 

The  best  friend  that  the  farmers  in  North 
Csroima  and  throupliout  the  United  States 
have  ever  had.  Through  the  pas.S8ge  of  .suc- 
cessful farm  progr.^ms.  which  provided 
abundant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  he  was  also  a  friend  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  and  even  the 
world. 

Ho  served  unselfishly  and  we  have  all  lived 
better,  particiUarly  farmers,  as  a  result  of  hia 
dedication  and  untiriiig  efforts.  He  often  said. 
"Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  iliis  N.Tllon, 
and  I  intend  to  keep  it  strong. 


EUKONATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION FROM  THE  OFFICE 
OP  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E,NT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  wliich  I 
have  Introduced  to  make  all  U.S.  citizens 
eligible  to  hold  the  Office  of  President  has 
generated  considerable  debate  because  of 
the  successes  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  there  are  ob\iously 
many  thousands  of  Americans  to  whom 
it  would  also  apply.  As  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  the  distinguished  columnist 
CL-.j-ton  Fritchey  apUy  points  out,  the 
ariendment  would  also  eliminate  any 
question  as  to  whether  a  child  bom 
abroad  to  U.S.  citizen  parents  might  be 
disqualified  from  becoming  President. 
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The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruarj'  16  edition  of  the  New  York  Post 
follows : 

President  Kissinger? 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

WisiiiNCJiON. — Why  should  the  "nioi^t  ad- 
mired" man  lu  America  be  br.rred  from  be- 
coming Pre.'^ldent  of  the  United  StRtes? 

The  qtiestion  concerns  Secretary  of  State 
Heiu-3'  Kissinger,  who  in  a  recent  GaUup  Poll 
stirpassed  everybody  else  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellow  Americans.  It  is  the  first  time  any 
Cabinet  officer,  or  few  others  for  that  matter, 
has  ever  topped  the  President  in  the  history 
ol  the  particular  poll. 

The  question  also  concerns  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution, speciflially  Article  II,  Section  1. 
It  requires  the  President  to  be  a  "natural- 
born"  American  citizen,  which  Kissiufer 
isn't.  He  is  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen,  but 
he  was  born  In  Germany  of  foreign  parentage. 

Finally,  it  is  a  question  tluit  tas  long 
troubled  Rep.  Bingham  (D-N.V.),  who  has 
Etirred  up  interest  in  the  matter  by  Intro- 
ducing a  coustitulional  amendmeiit  that 
Vrould  repeal  the  prcliibltory  article.  Bing- 
ham was  animated  by  general  considerations 
r.ither  than  the  particular  ci'?e  cf  Kissinger, 
but  it  Is  the  latter  which  has  provoked  atten- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  tills  connection,  Bingham  remarked 
that  while  his  amendment  "does  not  amoviut 
to  an  endorsement  of  Henry  Klaaiuger  as 
Prasident,"  he  wovUd  have  to  say  "in  all  can- 
dor that  Kissinger's  achievements  as  Secre- 
tary of  Stat*  hnve  highlighted  the  constitu- 
tions! problem." 

Natu.alized  ci'.lzeiis  may  serve  in  every 
otlicr  poKllion  la  the  government.  In  fact,  as 
Bingham  points  out,  "there  would  be  great 
i-estutmeiil  if  it  were  proposed  that  a  nat- 
I'rali.-^ed  citizen  be  barred  fr:>m  serving  in 
the  Cabinet  or  on  tlie  Supreme  Cotirt  or  in 
Congress."  It  makes  no  sense,  he  argues, 
that  the  Presidency  should  be  any  diSerent. 

VPliy,  he  asks,  "should  a  citizen  of  Dr. 
Kissinger's  talents  be  barred  from  the  Presi- 
dency? More  impcrtantly,  why  should  the 
American  people  he  denied  the  right  to  elect 
a  Kiiisinger  to  any  office?"  The  same,  he 
adds,  could  equ.illy  well  be  said  ol  "many 
other  dlEtinguLshcd  nattirallzcd  Americans." 

Bingham,  regarded  as  one  of  the  mast 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Hovise,  is  the 
son  of  a  former  Senator,  the  late  Hiram 
Bingham  of  Connecticut.  Back  in  1928,  the 
older  Bingham  was  mentioned  for  the  Repub- 
lican vice-presidential  nomination,  and  this 
r:vised  the  question  of  his  eligibility,  for  he 
had  been  born  in  Hawaii  before  the  annexa- 
tion. 

Actually,  t'.ie  full  meaning  of  Article  II, 
Section  i  has  long  been  debated  incon- 
clusively. There  i.s  no  doubt  that  it  b«ir8  nat- 
tiralized  citizens  from  the  White  House,  but 
does  it  also  rule  out  tlioee  who,  by  some 
quirk,  happen  to  be  born  abroad  of  American 
citizens? 

Tt\l3  troublesome  question  Is  sfill  unset- 
tled It  was  last  raised  prominently  when 
George  Romney,  the  former  Governor  erf 
Michigan,  w.is  momentarily  the  front-runner 
for  the  1968  GOP  presidential  nomination. 
Romney  was  born  in  Mexico  of  Arnerlcan 
parents,  but  didn't  live  in  the  U.S.  until 
he  was  7  years  old. 

The  qtiestlon  seemed  so  significflnt  at  the 
time  that  the  New  York  Law  Jotimal  com- 
missioned a  special  study  by  Prof.  Isldor 
Blum,  an  authority  on  constitutional  law. 
Citing  legal  precedents  back  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Blum  concluded  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  "natural-bom"  to  mean 
"native-born."  Hence,  aU  those  born  outside 
the  U£.  were  ineligible  to  be  Pre&ldent. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  Wasblngtoa, 
however,  was  voiced  by  the  late  Edward  S. 
Corwin,  Princeton's  famous  authority  on  the 
Presidency,  who  said: 

"Should  the  American  people  ever  choose 
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for  President  a  per.son  bom  abroew!  erf  Ameri- 
can parents,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
other  constitutional  agency  v.'ould  venture 
to  ciiaUenge  tlieir  decision." 

Pcrhr:ps  so.  but  wliy  not  eliminate  the  un- 
certainty by  adopting  Blngliam's  amend- 
ment? His  legislaVico,  incidentally,  was 
prompted  by  a  Bronx  const  it  aeut  who  has 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  quallfled  as  "nat- 
ural-born" except  one.  Tlie  patents,  both  U.S. 
citizens,  were  unhappy  that  even  one  of  their 
offspring  was  not  eligible  to  be  President. 

It  happened  that  the  child  was  bom  in 
Ireland  while  the  father  was  serving  overseas 
in  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Rep.  Bingham  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  special  bill  making  the 
youngster  a  full  native-born  citizen.  It  was 
pa-^sed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
s.^r.ed  by  tlie  PrcE:dent. 

"It  is  Uie  liailmark  of  a  great  nation," 
Bingham  said,  "that  it  can  Uxk.e  the  time  and 
uouljle  to  vindicate  the  ri^ts  and  fccll-gs 
of  one  smaU  child." 


EDWARD  SIMONE  WIKKER  OF  NEW 
YOUK  STATE  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    Nrw    TORK 

i:<  TItE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRE3KNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of 
Democracy  Srhclarship  program  •spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
cf  the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary is  conducted  anni'ally  in  our  Na- 
tion's secondary  scliools  during  the  fall 
term.  It  is  a  national  broadcast  script- 
WTiting  program  which  provides  rn 
opportunity  for  10th,  llth.  and  12th 
grade  students  in  our  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools  to  think,  write,  and 
speak  up  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

This  year,  a  youns  mar.  from  my  home- 
tov.n  of  Saratoga  Spriiig,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Simone,  won  the  State  title  in 
tiii^j  aiinual  contest.  Edward,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Simone.  is  a 
senior  at  St.  Peter's  Hlgli  School,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.Y.  In  winning  the  Stntc 
title.  Edward  is  now  eligible  to  compete 
in  the  national  competition  with  winners 
fiom  51  other  States  and  territories. 

Urider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  T 
would  like  to  include  Edward  Slmonc's 
outstandinfT  speech  in  the  Concressional 
Record  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  his  ap- 
propriate remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Speecji  by  Eow.\kd  SIMCN'T 
If  we  wish  to  know  what  it  means  to  be 
a  citizen,  we  must  first  explore  wh.at  citi- 
zenship is,  and  how  it  applies  to  our  society. 
Prom  the  curliest  of  times  man  has  soupht 
bo'.'.ds  with  his  fellow  man.  The  ccxjperative 
groups  initiated  by  prehistoric  peoples  were 
the  Urst  examples  of  organized  societies  with 
requirements  lor  membership.  With  the  later 
advent  of  language  and  religicn  men  ai.d 
wamen  of  sauilar  tongues  and  beliefs  pacted 
to  form  tribes.  With  the  advancement  of 
civilization  these  loose  unions  grew  In  sirt» 
and  number,  varying  according  to  speech, 
religious  practices,  and  political  p>hUoeophie.s. 
It  18  this  form  of  unlflcatlon  that  first  used 
the  concept  known  to  us  as  citizenship. 

A  ciXXata.,  by  definition,  is  a  member.  Just 
as  a  club  member  proiui.sej  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  his  organization's  code,  a  citizen 
pledges  hia  support  for  the  ideals  cf  his 
nation. 
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The  pledge  of  support  is  the  oath  one 
takes  to  become  a  citizen.  In  swearing  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  his  country  of 
allegiance,  he  Is  given  all  the  privileges  en- 
titled a  citizen  by  that  country's  laws.  He 
al<o  takes  up  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
Ills  word  In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  United  States,  citizenship  has  al- 
ways had  a  special  meaning;  this  is  because 
America  was  founded  on  a  unique  precedent 
of  freedom  and  equal  Jxistice  for  everyone. 
There  are  those  whose  dream  is  to  become 
au  American  citizen,  many  make  unbelievable 
sacrifices  to  fulfill  that  dream,  others  were 
bom  into  America's  bounty;  but  all  citizens, 
whether  natural  or  naturalized,  have  a  re- 
fcponslbllity  to  the  nation  that  gives  them 
BO  much. 

Because  we  live  In  a  Democracy,  each  man 
has  his  own  life  to  lead.  He  worlcs  for  him- 
self, and  for  the  betterment  of  his  family 
and  dependents.  He  dees  not  work  solely  for 
the  state,  yet  he  beneflts  the  state  when  he 
works  for  himself.  Thus  he  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  most  of  his  abiliiies,  not 
only  for  his  good,  but  for  the  good  of  others. 

Though  It  could  be  said  that,  in  the  United 
States,  each  citizen  in  his  own  nation,  when- 
ever a  man  advances  himself  by  some  dis- 
covery or  achievement,  he  also  moves  our 
nation  onward.  Likewise,  when  a  number  of 
citizens  in  our  nation  suffer,  the  entire 
Union  suffers,  and  those  that  are  able  must 
work  to  pull  those  In  trouble  out  of  that 
Buffering.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  respon- 
sibilities we  have  toward  each  other  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  must  have  leaders;  those  out- 
standing members  of  our  nation,  chosen  by 
their  fellows  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States,  on  both  the  national  and  local 
levels.  Here  there  lies  a  twofold  responsibility: 
The  first  is  for  the  citizens  to  elect  wise  and 
dependable  leaders,  for  they  are,  in  electing 
these  men  and  women,  voting  on  their  own 
luture,  and  the  future  of  all  they  believe 
In.  Second,  for  those  elected  to  serve  well  the 
citizens  who  chose  them,  and  to  remember 
that  their  offices  exist  to  benefit  the  body  of 
citizens,  not  Just  themselves. 

There  are  many  other  responsibilities  that 
we  citizens  must  maintain,  and  they  are  as 
numerous  as  our  liberties:  to  serve  In  the 
bonor  of  our  nation's  defense,  if  what  she 
stands  for  is  challenged,  to  keep  the  soil 
on  which  our  ideals  were  founded  and  are 
maintained  clean  and  prosperous,  and  to 
speak  out  as  our  Just  conscience  dictates  in 
order  to  revise  or  support  the  position  of  our 
nation. 

We,  the  young  people  of  America,  have  the 
great  responsibility  of  seeing  that-our  unique 
system  of  freedom  and  trust  is  preserved  and 
continued  when  the  present  generation 
passes  its  -workings  on  to  us,  for  we  will  be 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  future,  and  the 
spirit  of  this  country  will  be  ours  to  uphold 
and  renew. 

Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  being  an  Amer- 
ican is  more  than  saluting  the  flag,  or  sing- 
ing a  patriotic  song,  it  ts  much  more!  And  if 
we  examine  the  troubled  times  we  are  now 
experiencing,  and  look  ahead  to  the  situa- 
tions we  will  face  in  years  to  come,  we  will  see 
that  the  key  to  keeping  the  United  SUtes 
a  free  and  secure  nation,  prosperous,  un- 
polluted, and  respected  by  the  world,  is  to 
fulfil  these  obligations  for  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  countrymen.  It  is  then  that  we  will 
have  realized  our  responsibility  as  American 
Citizens. 
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THERE  IS  ONE  THING  WORSE 
THAN  AN  ARMS  RACE:  LOSING 
ONE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  months  I  have  read  into  the  pages 
of  the  Record  several  important  articles 
showing  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
arms  capabihties  of  the  United  States 
are  becoming  steadifc'  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  ahnost  everj'one  is  concerned 
tliat  we,  as  a  government,  must  spend 
more  to  meet  military  needs,  wishing 
instead  that  we  could  spend  those  funds 
on  other  priorities.  The  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation, however,  is  that — the  spirit  of 
detente  notwithstanding — we  continue 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  &  crucial  arms  race. 

Why? 

Because  the  Soviet. Union  continues  to 
build  and  build  its.  military  strength. 
Specifically,  the  Soviets  have  just  un- 
veiled four  extremely  powerful,  new  mis- 
siles, new  strategic  missiles,  whereas  all 
the  U.S.  missiles  are  a  generation  old. 
And,  the  Soviets  rather  clearly  have  the 
staggering  total  of  around  12  addi- 
tional missile  designs  in  various  stages 
of  research  and  development.  The  fact 
is,  too,  that  they  have  10  army  divisions 
for  every  1  of  ours,  ajid  much  more  and 
newer  ships  at  sea  as  well. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  an 
arms  race:  that  is  losing  one.  Arms  in- 
feriority can  be  no  substitute  for  a  mili- 
tary strength  suflBcient  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

I  insert  into  the  Rrcord  this  afternoon 
an  article  by  the  distingul.shed  foreign 
and  military  affairs  commentator,  Jo- 
seph Alsop.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  his 
observations  to  all  who  are  committed  to 
a  policy  of  preserving  the  peace  through 
maintaining  our  strength.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 

.■^UCLEAB  AIMS  Race 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schleslnger's 
grave,  disturbing  explanation  of  the  in- 
creased defense  budget  makes  one  thing 
abundantly  plain.  We  are  in  for  another 
round  of  talk  about  "arms  races"  and  "de- 
stabilization"  and  "restraint."  So  it  may  be 
well  to  try  to  give  some  of  the  background 
of  the  present  defense  problem. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  simple  indeed. 
We  should  not  be  In  trouble  with  our  de- 
fenses today,  if  gobbladygook-peddlers  had 
not  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  area  of 
defense  theory  for  way  too  long  a  period. 
Rather  early  in  the  "608,  in  fact,  it  became  a 
popvUar  doctrine  that  the  Soviets  would 
never  bother  to  build  large  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  becau-se  it  would  cost 
too  much,  and  would  not  help  the  Soviets 
anyway. 

It  is  hard  to  credit,  but  this  nonsense  had 
extremely  powerful  adherents  high  Ui  the 
U.S.  eovemmeut,  especially  in  some  segments 
of  the  intelligence  community  and  among 
the  "defense  Intellectxials."  Furthermore, 
these  people  fought  a  powerful  rearguard 
action  against  the  facts,  which  some  con- 
tinue to  this  day,  long  after  their  argu- 
ments were  all  too  visibly  dLsproved. 
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Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  episode  was 
a  row  iu  the  intelligence  community  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Soviets  had  already  de- 
ployec:  something  like  1,100  intercontinental 
nuclear  missiles.  In  the  prior  period,  I.OOQ 
Soviet  missiles  deployed  had  become  one  of 
those  sacred  numbers  the  U.S.  government 
.sometiiiies  gees  in  for.  Probably  because  we 
hpd  1,000  Minuteman  missiles,  the  doctrine 
was  thai  tlie  Soviets  would  never  w.int  more 
than  1 ,000 — for  such  are  the  strange  ways  of 
bureaucratic  rearguard  actions  agnlust  facts. 

With  1,100  Soviet  missiles  deployed,  of 
course,  the  sacred  number  was  beginning  to 
be  substantially  surpassed.  Whereupon  ana- 
lysts with  the  most  onerous  responsibilities 
literally  argued  that  we  could  still  count  on 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  their  extra  missiles, 
in  order  to  get  back  down  to  the  sacred  num.' 
her.  A  row  then  occurred  because  this  cun- 
ou.'a  view  was  not  universally  persuasive. 

Such  are  fragments  of  the  intellectual  his- 
tory of  tlie  present  defense  problem  within 
the  U.S.  government.  You  must  then  add  the 
powerful  and  active  anti-defense  lobby  in 
Washington.  And  you  must  finally  stir  into 
the  mixture  the  follies  of  the  left-wing  in- 
tellectuals in  the  interwar  years  in  Europe 
in  general,  and  in  Britain  in  particular — the 
follies  which  really  gave  Adolf  Hitler  the 
chance  that  nearly  won  the  world  for  him. 

Hitler's  strongest  aid,  In  fact,  came  from 
the  left-wing  theory  that  "arms  races"  are 
the  main  causes  of  wars.  This  was  dedticed 
from  a  remarkably  false  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  First  World  War.  In  the  British 
Labor  Party,  it  was  almost  holy  writ  as  late 
as  Munich. 

Becatise  of  the  hold  it  gained  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  theory  further  reduced 
Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  to  paltering 
and  faking  with  British  rearmament,  when 
the  menace  of  Hitler's  tirms  program  was 
only  too  plain. 

Yet  the  plain  truth  is  that  in  all  of  history, 
no  single  war  has  ever  been  caused  by  an 
arms  race.  No  one  who  troubles  to  read  the 
record  can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  Ger- 
mans started  both  the  1914  war  and  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  with  an  overwhelming,  quite 
intoxicating  sense  of  their  own  military 
superiority. 

Instead,  history  bristles  with  the  stories 
of  wars  that  began  because  arms  races  were 
recklessly  lest,  or  were  thought  to  have  been 
lost,  as  in  the  two  casea  above-cited.  Arms 
races  are  costly,  wasteful  and  undesirable. 
But  the  worst  thing  of  aH  is  to  lose  an  arms 
race. 

None  of  this  is  exactly  current  news,  to 
be  sure.  But  as  we  go  into  the  struggle  over 
the  Increased  defense  budget  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  painstakingly  explained  the 
other  day.  It  Is  essential  to  remember  that 
in  the  crucial  area  of  national  defense,  this 
town  is  still  piled  high  with  left-over  intel- 
lectual garbage,  and  still  full,  too,  of  doughty 
fighters  of  rearguard  actions  against  the 
facts. 

The  first  fact  is,  meanwhile,  that  the 
Soviets  have  Just  unveiled  four  extremely 
powerful,  brand  new  strategic  missiles, 
whereas  all  the  American  missiles  are  a  gen- 
eration old.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  So- 
viets rather  clearly  have  the  fairly  staggering 
total  of  around  12  additional  missiles  in  the 
stage  of  research  and  development.  It  is  fact, 
too,  that  they  have  10  divisions  for  every  one 
of  ours,  and  more  and  much  new|er  ships  at 
sea  as  well. 

Yet  we  hear  the  cry  that  this  country  is 
starting  an  "arms  race,"  and  will  be  guilty 
of  "de-stablllzatlon"  If  we  seek  to  defend 
ourselves.  It  was  more  accurate  when  some- 
one said  to  Secretary  Schlesinger  that  his 
new  budget  was  stUl  far  from  enough,  like 
Stanley  Baldwin's.  "Oh,  it's  not  as  bad  as 
that,"  he  is  reported  to  have  replied,  mildly. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  INVADES 
INDIVIDUAL'S  PRIVACY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    AKriAN'SAS 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue&day,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  ALEX.^NDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
the  President's  state  of  th3  Union  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  30,  he 
said  of  one  of  his  priorities  for  1974: 

We  will  make  an  historic  b€bUiulng  on  the 
task  of  defining  and  protecting  the  right  of 
personiU  privacy  for  every  American. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  been 
especially  concerned  with  fully  protect- 
ing this  precious  constitutional  right,  I 
was  plea.sed  that  the  President  was 
recognizing  this  urgent  need.  Article  IV 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  wiiich  became  a  part 
of  Nation's  Constitution  on  December  15, 
1791,  states  that: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
imreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
afflrmjition  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  tiie  persous  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

I  look  forward  to  the  initicaives  by  the 
President  and  his  administration  t/O  sup- 
port those  actions  which  are  in  progress 
at  the  present  time  in  tlie  Congress  to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  reaffii-ming  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy  which  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

FAEMERS'     TAX     EEIURNS     Ol'KSlAi     TO     USDA 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  as  a 
first  step  the  President  will  rescind 
Executive  Order  11697,  issued  by  him  on 
January  17,  1973,  and  Executive  Order 
11709,  issued  by  him  on  March  27,  1973, 
which  authorize  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  turn  over  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  tax  returns  of  3 
million  American  farmers.  Should  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  a  clearly, 
legally  justified  need  for  information 
which  may  be  available  via  the  IRS  any 
Executive  order  issued  by  the  President 
should  carry  authority  absolutely  limit- 
ing the  information  to  be  provided  to  the 
names,  addresses,  and  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation numbers  of  farmers  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  on  October  18,  1973. 

That  recommendation  came  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  the 
meaning.  Intent,  and  implications  of  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  11697  and  11709  ■which  I 
requested,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  it  conduct. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation 
which  I  have  just  discussed,  the  subcom- 
mittee made  two  others: 

That  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  utiliz- 
ing lists  of  persons  having  farm  operations 
provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
seek  the  voluntary  informed  consent  of 
farmers  in  obtaining  private  financial  infor- 
mation needed  to  design  statistical  mail  sur- 
veys. 

And— 

That  the  appropriate  Congressional  Com- 
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mittees  consider  legislation  amending  Sec- 
tion 6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  tax  ret-.irns  explicitly  confidential  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  limited  for  tax  adminin- 
l.'?tratlou  enforcement  ar.d  other  purposes  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Since  dcliveiy  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
mc-.'^"aee.  I  ha\e  been  informed  by  the  In- 
tern?! Revenue  Service  that  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  v.-ork  cut  Dgreemeiits  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultme  in  compliance 
\^ith  the  fii.ht  two  recommendations.  The 
IR3  al.'-o  reconfirmed  its  support  of  the 
reconunendation. 

It  is  important  here  to  make  two 
points.  First,  the  actions  being  taken  by 
IRS  do  not  meet  the  need  for  wilhdraw- 
ir.g  the  Executive  orders  i5.?ued  by  the 
President. 

DANGEROUS     PRECEDLNT     SET 

Second,  the  implications  for  the  future 
of  all  Americans  contained  in  these 
orders  are  particularly  chilling  in  the 
light  of  testimony  before  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  that  certain  White  House  aides 
had  sought  to  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  a  political  weapon  against  the 
administi-ation's  "enemies." 

These  Executive  orders  present  the 
frightening  prospect  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  begin  the  process 
of  making  personal  income  information 
of  whole  classes  of  people  available  to 
various  depaitments  and  agencies  with- 
out i-egard  to  the  private  nature  of  the 
information,  or  protecting  individuals 
from  possible  abuses. 

These  are  strange  orders.  They  are  so 
broad  that  any  Agriculture  Department 
employee  could  be  authorized  to  go  down 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
inspect  the  tax  returns  of  any  farmer. 

The  name,  address,  social  security 
number,  size  of  farm,  gross  income,  and 
expenses  are  in  these  returns. 

They  would  allow  Federal  bureaucrats 
to  examine  such  personal  financial  in- 
formation with  no  other  reason  than  for 
statistical  purposes. 

The  opportimity  for  abuse  of  these  Ex- 
ecutive orders  is  obvious.  The  USDA  said 
this  data  was  vital  to  its  operations.  If 
this  is  true,  then  why  did  the  same  ad- 
ministration which  issued  this  order 
totally  eliminate  funds  from  its  budget 
for  a  farm  census  in  1974? 

Such  blanket  authority  to  inspect  in- 
individual  tax  returns  of  any  group,  as 
these  Executive  orders  provide,  clearly 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  of  that  group. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  a  citizen 
submits  a  tax  return  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment and  that  is  to  compute  taxes — it  has 
no  other  purpose. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  historj', 
an  entire  class  of  our  people  could — as  a 
result  of  these  orders — laave  their  pri- 
vacy invaded. 

INCREASING     GOVERNMENT     ENCROACHMENT     ON 
CITIZENS'  PRIVACY  ALARMING 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  technical  capacity 
of  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  the 
Government  to  engage  in  invasions  of  the 
right  of  privacy  of  our  people.  Aided  by 
computer  technology,  with  its  enormous 
storage  and  rapid  retrieval  capabilities. 
Government  has  at   its  fingertips   the 
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pover  to  compile  a  "profile"  or  dosder 
on  any  mdividual  from  bils^  and  pieces  of 
data  gleaned  from  many  sources. 

With  only  a  .'^ocial  security  number,  the 
most  personal  information  can  be  com 
promised,  can  be  manipulated,  and  mis 
used  for  political  or  other  purposes. 

The  classic  atmosphere  of  person?! 
privacy  is  a  political  climate  where  each 
person  decides  for  himself  wliat  personal 
information  he  will  share  with  vhom. 

In  this  Instance,  no  one  asked  a  single 
farmer  in  the  United  States  whethtr  he 
V  as  willing  to  share  this  personal  fi- 
nan^iPl  information  with  the  Depart- 
uieut  of  Agiiculture. 

There  was  no  consultation  with  any 
farm  organization,  nor  was  there  even  « 
public  announcement  from  the  White 
House,  or  the  USDA  when  the  order  wag 
issued.  It  ju-t  popped  up  like  Pandora 
iu  the  Fedeial  Register  one  day. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
undertook,  at  my  request,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  invasion  of  piivacy  impii- 
cations  of  the  order. 

rrp.sT   F.«-nMEP.s'   RicrrRNs,   then   whose? 

There  were  a  number  of  questions  it 
our  minds.  Is  this  first  Executive  order  a 
model  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  inspect  tax  returns  of  homeowners  re- 
ceiviiog  insured  loans  tlirough  FHA?  Is 
this  a  plan  for  the  Department  of  Laboi* 
to  pry  into  the  tax  returns  of  wage  earn- 
ers? Does  it  mean  that  HEW  now  in- 
siJects  tax  returns  of  doctoi-s  and  teach- 
ers? 

Is  this  evidence  of  a  master  plan  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  o\-ersee  the  pri- 
vate affaii-s  of  everj'  group  of  citizens? 

We  were  shocked  at  what  we  eventu- 
ally uncovered.  In  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  subcommittee  a  Department  of 
Justice  official  admitted  that  the  Execu- 
tive orders  favoring  the  USDA  were 
specifically  designed  as  prototjises,  or 
models,  for  future  snooping  into  tax  re- 
turns by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Well,  I  for  one,  am  not  going  to  stand 
idly  by  while  the  first  waves  from  1984 
wash  over  me  and  the  fine  people  o: 
Arkansas  whom  I  represent. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
could  not  help  but  remember  the  obser- 
vation once  made  by  the  British  states- 
man Edmund  Bm-ke: 

AU  that  is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evu 
to  win  in  the  world  is  for  enough  good  meii 
to  do  nothing. 

Let  us,  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  not  be  among  the  "good  men" 
who  do  nothing  whom  Burke  warnedj 

again.st.  ' 

privacy:     IHE    EbSLNCE    OF    BEilOCRACV 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said  that: 
Every  unjustifiable  intrusion  by  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
whatever    the    means    employed,    must    be 
deemed  a  ^  iolation  of  the  fourth  amendment. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  USDA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  seeking  statistics  and  other 
information.  But,  the  road  to  tyranny- 
is  too  often  paved  with  good  intentions. 
And,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  not  been  impressed 
in  the  last  year  with  how  far  allegedly 
good  intentions  can  go  asti"ay. 
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Let  us  talk  a  moment  about  Uic  liglit 
of  privacy.  Or,  rathex  the  concept  of 
privacy.  Privacy  is  the  ability  to  be  con- 
fident of  security  in  our  homes,  persons, 
and  papers.  It  is  not  only  the  bedrock  of 
freedom.  Privacy  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. If  we  cannot  speak  or  transact 
business  without  being  snooped  on  by 
hordes  of  bureaucrats — we  soon  will  not 
be  able  to  speak,  or  transact  business 
V.  ithout  government  permission.  Every 
American  must  insist  that  government  is 
the  servant  of  the  people — not  our 
niaster. 


THE  OIL  MASTERS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NKW    JXaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFREBENTATIVES 

Tuesdas.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  current  energy  situation. 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  ^ 
have  begun  to  focus  their  attention  on 
the  disproportionate  power  wielded  by 
the  big  oil  companies.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  addtUonal  informa- 
tion which  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tentkm  concerning  this  concentration  of 
power. 

The  following  article,  entitled  "The 
on  Masters:  Captains  of  Our  Pate,"  was 
written  by  Melville  J.  Ulmer  and  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  Republic 
magazine.  The  article  was  forwarded  to 
me  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Raymond 
Kaplan  of  Englewood,  N.J.,  and  offers 
additional  insight  into  the  Influence  a 
few  corporate  executives  can  exert  over 
our  economy  and  our  lives. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Ulmer  offers  some 
recommendations  concerning  ways  In 
which  Congress  and  society  at  large  can 
cope  with  this  Imbalance  of  power.  Por 
example,  he  argues  that  Congress  must 
make  certain  that  public  lands,  contain- 
ing oil,  oH  shale  and  coal,  are  not  leased 
or  sold  "In  excessive  amounts  at  give- 
away prices  to  the  captains  of  the  Indus- 
tiy  who  are  lusting  after  them." 

Today,  I  would  Mke  to  share  the  entire 
article  with  my  coDcagues.  Mr.  Ulmer 
presents  some  perceptive  insights  and 
interesting  arguments  which  I  believe  in 
view  of  our  current  situation  are  worth 
considering. 

The  article  follows: 
Captaiws  or  Ow«  Fatb — ^Ths  On.  jr.^sTEUs 
(By  MelvUle  J.  Ulmer) 
We  resent  the  Arabian  producers  because 
of  tbe  IneonTentences  and  high  fuel  prices 
we  are  suffering,  but  hardly  a  word  Is  heard 
about  the  International  cartel  that  has  eo 
carefully  regulated  the  world's  supply  of 
petroleum,  dividing  markets  and  fixing 
prices,  ever  since  the  first  and  Infamous 
Achnacarry  Agreement  of  1928.  On  the  con- 
trmry.  the  adTntnlrtnttlon.  Congress  and  the 
public  look  for  auccor  to  our  corpc««te 
petroleum  glauts,  Um  leaders  of  that  c«xt«L 
They  are  invited — ardently  Implored — to  ex- 
ploit the  iLatlou's  public  lands  (containing 
more  than  half  the  United  States'  oil  re- 
nerves)  Just  as  swiftly  as  they  can,  and  never 
mind  tb«  enTtronment.  They  are  promised 
Seneraoaty  higher  prices  as  Incentives,  not 
only  for  oil  but  for  natural  gas  and  coal.  In 
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v.'bich  years  ago  tbe  satne  companies  bad 
prudently  secured  a  dominating  Interest. 

Though  prices  of  petroleum  are  already 
90  percent  above  a  year  ago,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  last  week  saw  fit  tj  raise  the 
Selling  price  of  crude  oil  by  another  24  per- 
cent. Kor  has  either  Congress  or  the  admln- 
istratlcn  yet  contrlbutsd  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  noble  objective  of  "taking  the 
prolit  out  of  a  national  disaster."  President 
NlKon's  proposed  "emergency  windfall  profits 
tax"  Is  simply  en  excise  tax  on  crude  oil, 
re  where  near  as  large  as  that  on  cigarettes, 
that  can  be  passed  con\itniently  on  to  con- 
sumers. Even  so,  the  President  suggested 
that  the  ta.\  might  wel'  be  refunded  to  thoee 
patriots  who  "plowed  back"  some  of  their 
gains  in  "energy  producing"  Investments. 
Wrath  against  the  Arabs  for  international 
blackmail  is  not  unjustified,  nor  is  the  new 
trs  "war  of  Independence"  to  loosen  tis  from 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  unreasonable  or 
quixotic.  But  both  mask  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  can  never  be  sectire  In  Its  sup- 
ply of  energy  until  It  controls  the  controllers. 
Those  controllers — Exxon.  Standard  OU  of 
California,  Texaco.  Mobil,  Gulf  and  a  few 
other  "major"  producers — rank  high  among 
the  100  largest  Industrial  corporations  In 
the  United  States.  They  have  acquired  stich 
enormous  wealth  and  wield  svich  awesome 
power,  enough  to  strike  fear  In  the  most 
courageous  of  statesmen,  that  when  neces- 
sai7  they  can  mobilize  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  service  of  their  balance 
sheets.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"The  trouble  with  this  country  Is  that  you 
c«n't  win  an  election  without  the  oil  bloc 
and  you  can't  govern  with  it." 

"nie  central  fact  of  the  petroleum  industry 
Is  that  the  demand  for  Its  product  Is  "In- 
elastic." Its  inelasticity  means  that  the  de- 
mand Ls  built  in  our  cars,  roads,  the  configu- 
ration of  our  cities  and  suburbs,  and  our 
heating  plants.  Hence,  even  when  the  price  of 
petroleum  Is  raised  out  of  line  with  other 
prices  and  Incomes,  the  quantity  purchased 
barely  declines,  if  at  all.  So  long  as  the  oil 
barons  can  maintain  diaclpllne  in  their  in- 
dustry, as  they  regrularly  manage  to  do,  it 
always  pays  to  keep  prices  on  an  upward 
track.  The  opulence  of  tbe  return  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  skyrocketing  energy  re- 
quirements that  can  be  counted  on  to  boost 
di-mand  from  year  to  year.  Promoted  by  com- 
mercially calculated  waete  as  much  as  our 
wealth,  the  United  States  consumes  about  a 
third  of  the  world's  annual  petroleum  supply. 
In  a  single  generation  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption has  tripled,  while  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  industrially  de%'eloped  world  Is  catch- 
ing up.  It  Is  no  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  then,  to 
learn  that  profits  In  oU  are  the  lushest  of  all, 
that  sereral  great  American  fortunes  built  up 
In  this  century  mostly  <Ierlve  from  oU,  and 
that  tbe  tnfiuence  this  industry  wields  in 
government  is  second  to  none.  The  profits  in 
1973  of  Exxon,  which  (in  assets)  is  the  largest 
industrial  corporation  in  tbe  world,  were  50 
percent  above  the  year  before  and  have  dou- 
bled In  eight  years. 

Because  of  the  inelastic  demand  Just  de- 
scribed. It  is  financially  advantageous  for 
petroleum  producers  to  keep  their  customers 
a  little  hungry.  Here,  government  has  coop- 
erated magnanimously.  The  Hot  Oil  Act  of 
1935  enables  the  major  producers  to  exercise 
collective  control  over  the  nation's  output 
with  the  obsequious  assistance  of  state  ag'^n- 
cies.  A  waiver  of  the  antltri-.st  laws  permits 
them  to  integrate  fully  £rom  oU  wells  through 
pipelines,  linkers,  refineries  and  retail  out- 
lets. The  same  governmental  benevolence  en- 
courapres  them  to  buy  up  the  sellers  of  po- 
tentially competing  fuele.  especially  coal,  and 
U>  join  with  British,  French,  Lmtch  and 
Icaltan  companies  in  International  "consorti- 
ums." Import  quota.s,  administered  by  com- 
plaisant government  ofliclals,  serve  to  crown 
the  perfection  of  their  control  over  the  na- 
tion-i  energy  supply,  and  henre  of  the  prices 
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at  v/hich  It  sells.  No  wonder,  as  Middle  East 
expert  Christopher  Band  relates,  the  oil  com- 
panies are  able  to  "sell  gasoline  wholesale  at 
21  cents  a  gallon  when  it  costs  them  only 
four  cents  a  gollon  to  provide  it."*  To  cap  the 
financial  bliss  of  this  sector  of  our  free  en- 
t'3rprise  system,  the  22  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance virtually  absolves  the  oil  companies 
ironi  the  corporation  incotae  tax. 

The  oil  Industry  has  been  carefully 
planned,  but  in  the  interest  of  monopoly 
profitfi  not  the  public.  For  example,  the  22 
percent  depletion  allowanoe  is  calculated  ou 
g"oss  income  from  oil  proivtction,  not  refin- 
ing. This  arrangement  stimulates  the  inte- 
grated producers  to  maximize  their  tax  sav- 
ing by  keeping  prices  of  cmde  oil  at  the  well- 
head abnormally  high.  Since  they  "seU"  much 
oi'  the  crude  oil  to  themselves,  this  tactic  is 
no  inoonvenience.  However,  aside  from  the 
tremendous  saving  in  taxes,  It  also  yields  an- 
other significant  contribution  to  their  finan- 
cial welfare.  For  the  majors  sell  part  of  their 
crude  oil  to  Independent,  nonlntegrated  re- 
finers. By  hiking  its  price  they  can  squeeze 
these  potential  competitors  at  will,  narrowing 
their  profit  margins  until  they  cry  "help!" 
Help  means  sellout  or  merger.  Between  1950 
and  1967,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmilssion,  the  majors  In  this  way  absorbed 
73  large  Independents  with  aggregate  a.'reets 
of  more  than  six  billion  dollars. 

The  various  tax  benefits  oil  companies 
have  received,  like  the  higher  prices  they 
are  now  getting,  have  been  justified  as  In- 
centives for  domestic  oil  exploration.  They 
have  Indeed  encouraged  exploration  In  the 
past,  but  Ui  foreign  countries  more  than  lu 
the  United  States.  That  ovrtcom3  Is  expedited 
by  a  convenient  provision  of  the  law  that  per- 
mits our  producers  to  treat  as  "taxes"  the 
royalties  on  oU  output  exacted  by  *riti<n»» 
Eastern  countries.  So  interpreted,  the  royal- 
ties are  creditable,  dollar  for  dollar,  against 
taxes  the  producers  might  otherwise  owe 
the  US  Treasury.  Meanwhile,  even  before  the 
embargo,  the  normally  low  cost  crude  oil 
pumped  out  of  tbe  Middle  East  was  sold  at 
fat  prices  largely  outaOe  the  United  States. 
Such  observations  take  the  &lng  out  of 
the  noble  aspiration  that  by  1980  we  may 
be  free  of  reliance  on  foralgn  oil  reserves.  If 
all  gees  as  planned,  we  may  remain  as  we 
are  now,  in  bondage  to  the  oil  barons.  Maybe 
more  so.  For  they  8ure  being  offered  access  to 
the  precious  resources — ofiTshore  and  on- 
shore oil,  oil  shale  and  carefully  developed 
techniques  for  coal  gaslfioatlon — stUl  owned 
by  the  federal  government.  They  are  being 
enticed  almost  at  any  price,  with  almost  no 
restrictions,  to  exploit  them  to  the  full. 

In  Illustration  of  this  point,  over  the  last 
two  weeks  alone  substaatlal  tracts  of  oO 
shale  In  Utah  and  of  geotherm&l  land  in  Cali- 
fornia wei'e  turned  over  tar  private  company 
bids  by  Interior  Secretary  Morton.  The  leas- 
ing of  rich  oil  tracts  off  tbe  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama  and  Florida  was  accelerated 
over  the  objections  of  environmentalists.  The 
Interior  Department  also  revealed,  reluc- 
tantly, that  for  20  years  It  has  been  aUowlng 
Southern  Oil  of  Callfornta  and  other  ma- 
jors to  drain  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
by  drillhig  near  their  bo«ndaries  in  an  ap- 
parent violation  of  federal  law.  Getting  in 
on  the  act,  the  coal  Indtistry  (with  close  fi- 
nancial links  to  oU)  pledged  Ifist  week  to  in- 
crease output  by  10  percent  in  1974,  pro- 
vided work  safety  as  well  as  poUution  stand- 
ards were  waived  and  the  unions  promised 
not  to  rock  the  boat. 

In  toto  the  oil  shale  on  public  lands  is  cal- 
culated to  contain  350  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
approximately  equivalent  to  all  Middle  East 
resources,  and  enougli  by  itself  to  satisfy 
our  reqtilrements  for  more  than  40  years  at 
the  1980  expected  rate  of  consumption.  But 
of  course  so  huge  a  mining  operation.  In  its 
entirety,  will  not  be  necessary  In  the  fore- 
,sceable  future.  For  there  are  other  enormous 
unexp'oited  and  accessible  resoxircee  In  the 
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United  States,  Canada,  the  North  Sea,  the 
Barents  Sea  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  once 

readily  available  reserves  are  there,  we  wUl 
have  no  valid  reason  for  not  buying  inex- 
pensive Middle  Eastern  oil,  which  in  the  long- 
er run  the  Arab  countries  will  be  forced  to 
sell  at  prices  In  line  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Through  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  Middle  East  will  remain  dependent  on 
others  for  the  refining,  transportation  and 
marketmg  of  their  prodtict.  Finally,  it  is  al- 
most Inconceivable  that  we,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  other  developed  countries,  will  go  on 
in  our  profligate  way,  wasting  energy,  pol- 
luting our  cities  and  ourselves,  at  the 
same  astronomical  rate  as  we  have  In  the 
past.  More  mass  transportation,  smaller  cars, 
more  functional  architecture,  use  of  nuclear 
or  solar  energy  where  feasible,  and  similar 
economies  are  virtually  Inescapable. 

Ihe  most  stubborn  and  serious  problem  in 
oil  promises  to  be  Institutional  rather  than 
technical.  With  the  oil  barons  in  command, 
and  given  their  expertise  at  public  deception 
and  contrived  scarcity,  how  can  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  assured  of  an  adequate  fuel 
supply  at  reasonable  prices?  Regulation  by 
government  seems  no  more  effective  than 
hiring  Boy  Scouts  to  rout  out  the  Mafia,  The 
oil  moguls  have  demonstrated  their  talent 
for  cowing  or  confushig  public  officials, 
whether  In  the  Interior  Department,  the 
State  oil  prorating  agencies  or  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Emergency  Pieparedness. 
Nor  has  any  government  official,  concerned 
•  with  "truth  in  advertising,"  ever  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  oil  companies  reveal  the 
homogeneity  of  gasoline — the  ti'ea-sured  trade 
secret  that  aU  gasoline  of  the  same  octane 
ratling,  like  all  aspirhi,  is  the  same  regard- 
■  less  of  the  label  under  which  it  Is  sold.  Tlie 
consumUig  public  Isn't  even  permitted  to 
learn  the  octane  rating.  In  research  for  this 
article  I  found  that  basic  statistical  infor- 
mation on  the  oil  bushiess,  available  from 
federal  officials  is  limited  to  the  sketchy  bits 
that  the  major  producers  from  time  to  time 
have  been  wUllng  to  disclose. 

Stronger  measures  are  necessary.  The  most 
promising  measure  known  to  me  is  not  with- 
out precedent  or  present  supporters.  It  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  government  enterprise  as 
a  yai-dstick  for  the  performance  of  private 
enterprise — one  oi  the  seminal  ideas  intro- 
duced In  the  New  Deal,  though  its  initial 
formulation  appeared  in  an  article  by  Walter 
Durand  In  The  New  Republic  of  May  26, 
1926.  Among  the  very  first  elements  In  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  plan  for  recovery  and  rede- 
velopment, the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
had  as  one  of  Its  major  objectives  the  pro- 
duction of  public  power  as  a  competitive 
check,  and  also  a  cost  standard,  for  assesiing 
and  Influencing  the  service  of  private,  mo- 
nopolistic electric  utilities.  However,  the 
TVA  was  a  multlpiu-pose  project,  eminently 
successful,  and  hi  ensuing  years  the  yard- 
stick function  was  largely  overshadowed  by 
its  other  activities.  And  of  course,  as  a  result 
of  the  InsiUl  scandals,  other  legislation  and 
regulatory  agencies  were  strengthened  or 
newly  adopted  to  safeguard  the  public 
against  abuse  by  electric  utilities. 

There  are  no  such  safeguards  against  abtise 
by  the  oil  barons,  a  situation  that  most  of 
our  legislators  have  chosen  to  Ignore,  but 
not  all.  Most  notably.  Senator  Adlal  Steven- 
son III  (D,  111.)  has  addressed  himself  ima- 
ginatively to  the  problem  and  has  suggested 
org.mizatlon  of  a  public  corporation  to  ex- 
ploit publicly  owned  oil  and  gas  resources  on 
public  lands  Ui  free  and  open  competititlon 
with  the  private  companies.  The  chances  for 
pa.'isage  of  his  bUl,  or  of  overriding  an  ex- 
pected veto  il  it  Is  passed,  are  probably  slight 
under  present  circumstances,  with  nearly 
everyone  clamoring  for  the  petroleum  bar- 
ons to  save  us.  But  to  expose  the  proposal 
at  the  present  juncture  is  an  Invaluable 
service.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
time  for  the  Idea  has  already  arrived.  From 
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a  political  standpoint,  its  time  will  come  in 
the  not  so  distant  future,  for  the  yardstick 
principle  may  be  the  only  effective  tool  avail- 
able, barring  total  nationalization,  to  Insure 
that  the  petroleum  and  other  big  business 
Industries  operate  more  In  the  public  serv- 
ice. Meanwhile,  It  Is  essential  In  the  present 
crisis  that  Congress  muster  the  courage  to 
see  to  It  that  public  lands,  containing  an 
Immeasurable  treasure  of  oU,  oil  shale  and 
coal  resources,  not  be  leased  or  sold  In  exces- 
sive amounts  at  giveaway  prices  to  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  who  are  lusting  after  them. 


POWER  MAKES  TODAY'S  MARE  GO 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  ai-e  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  our  energy  crisis  and  its  im- 
pact upon  society.  In  the  mandatory  fuel 
allocations  which  were  imposed  January 
15  by  the  Federal  Energj-  Office,  based  on 
legislation  enacted  by  this  Congress,  ag- 
riculture received  a  top  priority  for  all 
categories  of  petroleum  products.  There 
may  be  some  who  wonder  at  the  signif- 
icance of  this  people  living  in  urban 
areas  and  those  engaged  in  other  im- 
portant segments  of  our  economj-. 

An  old  friend.  Mr,  Ross  Wuim,  of 
Modesto,  Calif.,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  agricultuial  industry  for  many, 
many  years,  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
"Power  Makes  Today's  Mare  Go"  which 
was  published  in  the  most  recent  edition 
of  Dow  Chemicals'  magazine.  Elements, 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article  which 
certainly  is  an  easy  reading  piece,  that 
properly  directed  energy  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  modern-day  fai-m  management 
is  all  about.  There  have  been  many 
names  used  to  describe  the  great  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  that  enabled  the 
American  farmer  to  become  the  most 
efQcient  food  producer  in  the  world  over 
the  past  half  decade.  Of  these,  "The 
Green  Revolution"  is  probably  the  most 
familiar. 

Mr,  Speaker,  so  that  I  may  share  this 
well-stated  article  with  my  colleagues,  I 
include  Mr.  Wurm's  fine  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Po-.\-i.n  Makes  Tod.\y's  Mare  Go 
(By  Ross  Wurm) 

A  farmers  yard  Is  like  a  businessman's 
desk.  An  appraisal  of  either  will  give  the 
visitor  some  clues  about  the  man  who  parks 
his  tractor  in  the  yard,  as  It  will  about  the 
man  behind  the  desk. 

Looks  can  be  deceiving  in  the  barnyard  as 
well  as  the  business  office,  and  a  qtilck  first 
glance  Is  not  the  only  way  to  measure  func- 
tion. But  that  first  glance  can  tell  a  great 
deal  about  what  considerations  are  upper- 
most. 

Most  U.S.  ftirm  yards  contain  a  gas  purr.p. 
They  also  have  a  strong  ovitdoor  "light  and 
power-driven  implements  either  In  Imme- 
diate view  or  closeted  neatly  in  a  shed.  There 
Is  prob.^bly  an  electric  transformer  on  a  pole 
do\vn  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  A  bxitane  l^nk 
may  sit  be.slde  the  hired  man's  house.  The 
ublqtiltous  pickup  is  parked  nearby,  deco- 
rated with  a  broom  or  a  pitchfork,  an  exter- 
nal toolkit,  and  a  traUer  hitch.  There  n.av 
be  a  landing  strip  near  the  ro.td. 

Power— energy- in    whatever    form:     g?-. 
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buta.ie,  diesel,  electricity — ^Is  what  makes  to- 
day's inare  go,  [ 

If  you  are  a  farmer  and  want  to  get  yotir 
corn  kneehigh  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  youll 
have  invested  a  large  amount  of  energj-  be- 
fore that  hallowed  date.  And  you  wlU  have 
employed  energy  Indirectly,  In"  the  forms  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  pimiped  water,  needed 
chemicals,  tires,  the  effort  It  took  you  or 
your  supplier  to  haul  It  to  the  ranch,  anid 
in  a  rayilad  o*her  ways. 

Properly-directed  energy  Is  a  great  deal 
of  what  modern  day  farm-management  is  hI! 
abovit.  There  have  been  many  names  u.sed 
to  describe  the  great  technological  break- 
throughs that  enabled  the  American  farmer 
to  become  the  most  efficient  food  producer 
in  the  world  over  the  past  half  decade.  Of 
there,  "The  Green  Revolution"  is  probabh- 
the  most  familiar,  ]' 

The  figures  are  well  known,  but  neverth9- 
less  remain  astonishing.  To  put  It  simply,  o:tc 
farmworker  supplied  farm  products  (mainly 
food,  some  fibre  such  as  cotton  and  flat, 
and  a  few  flowers)  to  seven  people  in  1910. 
Today  it  Is  estimated  that  he  supplies  him- 
self and  49  others.  The  farmer's  ability  to 
feed  us  all  has  Increased  seven-fold. 

There  is  about  a  quarter  as  much  faraj 
lalx>r  now  as  there  was  In  1910.  Total  crop- 
land has  actually  declined  significantly  sinoe 
1930,  with  about  50  million  fewer  acres  iJi 
production. 

Of  the  breakthrough.',  tiie  coming  of  thic- 
hybrid  grains  has  been  the  most  dramatii'.e<l. 
Tlie  geneticists  have  made  contributions  Ui 
both  plant  and  animal  life.  But  we  note  that 
eenetic  advances  have  all  been  accompan'.ett 
by  an  incre.ised  demand  for  energy. 

To  cite  a  simple  example,  the  use  of  ynoe- 
rlor  germ  plasm  through  artificial  Insemiiir^ 
tlon  calls  for  the  use  of  liquid  nitrogen  ,sto"- 
age  and  a  small  truck  for  the  technician  ip 
make  his  daily  rounds  as  a  stirrogate  "Mt. 
Bull."  A  fevr  mouthftils  of  hay  are  all  thi^ 
is  required  to  replace  the  energy  burned  up 
by  more  direct  methods  of  gene  implantatiojl. 

An  acre  of  highly-productive  hybrid  corn 
or  mlio  is  going  to  take  up  more  water,  mort 
fertilizer,  a'^d  require  more  chemical  preten- 
tion than  Its  le,ss  productive  counterpart. 
Of  co'iU'so.  In  ell  fairness,  no  one  has  sde«- 
quately  measured  the  energy  output  of  n 
row  of  hillside  open-poUlnated  dent  corn 
when  converted  to  white  lightning  and  storpd 
In  a  clear  mason  jar.  a  traditional  market" 
for  this  most  ancient  of  American  home^ 
manufactured  energy  foods. 

Improved  genetics  have  had  their  imoact 
So  has  fertilizer,  the  manufactvire  of  which 
requires  prodielous  amounts  of  enerev.  St 
have  herbicides  that  remove  the  unwanted 
\'egetatlon  from  competing  for  water  and  soa 
nutrients  with  vanted  varieties  of  foods.  So 
have  cheiiilcals  that  protect  crops  from  In- 
sects, nematodes,  and  rodents.  So  has  fan* 
credit.  So  has  the  American  supply  and  serv- 
ice system  that  Is  often  labeled  by" the  coi'.el 
word  "agribusiness."  I 

But,  when  you  stand  back  and  look  at  llj. 
the  real  breakthroueh  came  about  when  the 
horse  and  the  hired  man  left  the  farm. 

The  hor.'-«  aii'1  tbe  iTi"le  were  mainstays  un^ 
til  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  fact,  countlesf 
fortunes  were  made  in  the  horse  busine.s?  or* 
the  v,e<:tcrn  r:nc-es  during  the  years  1913  1":!. 
when  green-broke  range  horses  were  puri- 
chased  at  hij-h  prices  by  oi.;r  Allies  and  U.S 
Remount  to  perish  in  t!^e  shellholes  o ' 
P'.c->rdy. 

The  hr>!-se  and  the  mule  were  main5^tvil'  un 
workers,  working  alongside  of  the  st enm  en  . 
giue  and  the  combustion  engine,  well  Inl* 
the  1930s,  In  a  typical  mldwesterji  s.-'ene  oi 
the  early  '30s  you  might  have  seen  bundle* 
of  grain  brought  by  leam  and  wagon  to  a 
gas  engine,  belt-driven,  statloriary  threshin| 
rig,  while  the  threshed  grain  was  hauled  tc» 
the  elpvr.tor  by  truck  to  be  loaded  on  a  So(J 
line  railroad  bo-^cav  pi:llcd  by  a  ,steam  englni 
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that  took  It  aU  the  way  to  Minneaoolis  to 
tbe  mills. 

The  replacement  of  the  horse  with  the 
combustion  engine — a  process  finally  com> 
pleted  by  the  '40s — did  something  more  than 
craata  larger  power  sources,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible to  farm  larger  acreages  better.  It  took 
millions  of  acres  out  cf  production  for  oats, 
alsike,  timothy.  ladlno  clover,  swamp  hay, 
and  other  roughages  needed  to  fuel  the  horse. 
It  gave  the  farmer  more  time  to  be  a  better 
manager,  and  more  good  land  from  which 
to  choose  In  planting  crops  for  human,  not 
horse,  consuntption. 

Northern  Wlscon^iln  and  northern  Michi- 
gan have  many  abandoned  farm  sites.  They 
differ  only  from  the  other  homeless  bome- 
feads  scattered  across  the  midwest  and  west 
lu  that  some  face  on  the  Great  I^kes.  The 
homes  were  well  constructed.  So  were  the 
barns.  Why  are  they  no  longer  occupied? 
Why  did  the  people  leave? 

There  are  many  answers,  both  social  and 
eoonomic.  On«  basic  cause  Is  that  many  of 
these  farms  produced  hay  for  a  profit.  It  was 
barged  and  lightered  to  cities  like  cailcago, 
MUwaukee.  and  Cleveland  to  feed  the  dray 
horse*  that  were  the  trarwportatton  Ufeblood 
of  the  cities. 

There  are  still  a  lot  oX  horses  around.  Bnt 
not  many  are  Clydewlalee,  Belgians,  or  Perch- 
crons.  The  draft  horse  was  a  worker.  Bxcept 
for  a  few  cutting  horses  used  In  c&tUe  range 
work  or  borsee  that  puU  hay  aleds  to  feed 
beef  catUe  In  winter,  today's  horse  ie  usually 
a  pleasure  animal.  When  a  Wyoming  rancher 
acquaintance  waa  asked  why  he  used  teams 
of  boraea  with  a  driver  apiece  to  feed  cattle 
on  a  ranch  that  supports  a  good  many  trac- 
tors, hay  balers,  feed  grinders,  and  other 
combustlon-englno  and  electrtcally-driven 
devices,  he  had  the  foUowlng  to  say.  'One, 
It  U  sometimes  easier  to  get  a  horae  started 
on  a  40°  below  morning  than  it  Is  a  tractor 
Tw<\  you  can't  get  a  tractor  to  stop  by  yeUIng 
WHOA!  at  tt,  and  finally,  I  guess  I  lust  like 
horaea." 

But  whether  It's  boarded  at  a  stable  and 
ridden  Rngliah  style  in  a  gymkhana  or  hauled 
in  a  horse  traUer  to  the  weekend  barrel  race 
or  team  roping,  the  horse  la  now  a  prime 
status  symbol  In  an  affluent  society.  It  Is  not 
a  primary  source  of  energy  on  the  farm. 

As  to  the  hired  man.  some  had  more  energy 
than  others.  Those  who  worked  hard  and 
long  without  complaint  and  disappeared 
only  on  occasional  weekends  wer«  rewarded 
by  getting  to  stay  over  the  winter.  The  others 
departed  quleUy  after  some  late  barreet  pay- 
day to  ride  out  as  lonely  companions  of  "Ilie 
Emperor  of  the  North  Pole. 

Not  omy  are  the  hoiee.  the  mule,  and  the 
hired  man  gone,  but  so  Is  the  sharecropper 
He  was  the  last  to  leave.  The  gas-powered 
cotton  harvester  made  htm  "redundant"  In 
an  iBdnstrtal  society. 

Before  there  were  many  tnetors  and  be- 
fore tlM  BKA  had  llgtatad  up  the  country- 
side, cows  were  milked  by  hand;  hiiy  was 
pitched  on  a  wagon  with  real  pitchforks  and 
not  moved  by  machine  in  elegantly-framed 
cubes;  barbed  wire  was  stretched  with  arm 
power;  and  a  man  had  to  feed  and  water 
the  horses  as  weU  as  harness  and  hitch 
them.  The  traditional  complaint  of  the  hired 
man  concerned  "those  few  hours  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  night  when  nothing  seems  to  be 
going  on." 

Cream  was  separated  on  the  farm  by  a 
device  known  In  bucolic  humor  as  "The 
Armstrong  Motor. '  One  of  the  women  or  a 
small  boy  usually  provided  the  motive  power 
Getting  In  the  wood,  coal,  and  kindling 
carrying  water,  preparing  food,  and  attend- 
ing to  other  household  comforts  and  neces- 
sities were  human -poweved  tasks. 

Now.  the  smaU  boy  has  been  replaced  by  a 
smaller  electric  motor.  The  mOk  Is  hauled  off 
to  the  creamery  In  a  giant  tanker  truck  and 
ttkere  separated  from  its  cream  10.000  gaUons 
at  a  time.  The  farm  wife  buys  canned  and 
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baked  goods,  gets  her  water  from  a  tap.  tiuns 
on  the  heat  In  winter  without  need  to  check 
the  coal  or  wood  pile,  often  has  air  condl- 
Uo-ilng  in  summer  (someUmes  even  on  the 
tractor),  uses  a  gas  or  electric  clothes  dryer 
(one  of  the  great  underrated  comforts  of 
the  ase),  and  fights  locellness  with  televl- 
tiaii. 

All  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  ai-d  his  wife  get  much  more  done, 
certi^mly  in  fewer  hours,  and  they  do  it  with 
fewer  people  on  the  farm.  What  they  get 
done  is  tlmnks  to  the  avaUabillty  of  energy, 
Eiiipped  In  from  oS  the  farm. 

Even  that  last  bastion  of  pioneer  life, 
l;ie  western  stock  ranch,  is  far  more  depend- 
ent on  euergy  generated  off  the  ranch  than 
the  cowboy  likes  to  admit.  Yes,  horns  are 
tut  off  of  dogle5  with  electrically-powered 
saws,  and,  yes,  alas,  there  are  electric  sheep 
clippers. 

There  are  othr  more  subtle  and  measurable 
advantages  that  power  have  brought  to  the 
western  open  range  catUe  and  sheep  ranch. 
Heated  stock  waterers  have  helped  to  open  up 
win  tar  ranges.  Giant  pivot  Irrigators  mcrease 
the  carrying  capacity  and  total  digestible  nu- 
trient output  of  summer  pastures.  And  the 
pickup  truck,  not  the  horse.  Is  what  keeps 
it  all  hung  together  and  manageable. 

The  farm  and  ranch  uses  of  energy  are  In- 
numerable. But  we  must  look  beyond  the 
farm  and  ranch  today  to  perceive  that  it  is 
Uicreashigly  dlfflcult  to  tell  where  the  land 
leaves  off  and  food  processing  begins. 

A  farmer  or  rancher  who  grows  specified 
crops  or  animals  on  contract,  or  to  the  known 
desires  of  a  buyer,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
food-manufacturing  process.  Seller  and  buv- 
er  are  moving  towards  each  other  and  becom- 
Uig  Inextricably  intermixed.  Whether  the 
economlsfs  version  of  Integration  Is  for- 
ward, backward,  vertical,  or  horizontal.  It  all 
spells  more  handling,  packaging,  modernity 
in  drying,  processing,  and  refrigeration,  and 
more  applications  of  energ:,-. 

In  these  days  oX  fast  transportation,  effi- 
ciency is  going  to  dictate  whether  rice  Is 
dried  on  the  ranch  or  at  a  commercial  fa- 
culty, whether  peaches  are  graded  In  the  or- 
chard or  at  the  cannery,  whether  green 
beans  are  harvested  and  hauled  to  the  freeser 
by  the  new  owner  or  the  old  one.  or  wheth- 
er the  packer  takes  over  the  animals  on  the 
ranch  or  in  the  feedlot. 

The  farm  and  ranch  have  become  manu- 
facturing plants.  They  no  longer  stand  alone 
as  a  way  of  life.  Agriculture  and  food  produc- 
tion are  part  of  a  vast.  Indivisible  business 
process  that  brings  more  high-quality  food 
daily  to  Americans  than  Is  available  to  the 
residents  of  any  other  nation. 

This  great  manufacturing  plant,  by  what- 
ever name  we  may  call  It,  gulps  In  energy 
and  returns  It  In  massive  quantities  of  food. 
If  in  the  months  ahead  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  energy  to  power  our  na- 
tion's food  plant  is  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able, a  bit  of  good  advloe  Is  to  start  buying 
alslke  and  timothy  seed.  They  are  both  good 
horse  feed,  and  well  be  needing  lots  more 
horses,  soon. 
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states  when  he  was  12  years  oW.  All  his 
life,  be  was  a  prolific  Inventor  in  the 
field  <a  firearms,  "nie  records  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  Indicate  64  patents 
in  which  he  Is  named  as  inventor  He 
v/as  first  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  the  Springfield  Armory  in  1919 
and  there  he  devoted  his  superb  inven- 
tive talents  to  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  small  arms.  His  englneerin"^ 
genius,  disciplined  mind,  and  dedication 
to  his  tasks  led  to  the  development  and 
invention  of  the  ifporld  famous  M-1  Ga- 
rand  semiautomatic  rifle.  It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  those  who  worked  with  Mr 
Garand  that  the  birth  of  the  M-1  rifle 
was  "due  to  the  inventive  genius,  energy 
drive,  and  concern  of  Mr.  Garand  and 
that  the  M-1  results  were  unique  In  that 
for  the  first  time,  a  semiautomatic  rifle 
was  being  developed  by  a  single  Indi- 
vidual while  most  thinking  was  still 
geared  to  the  single-shot  1903  era." 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  4  milUon  M-l's 
were  produced  during  the  World  War  11 
years.  Praise  for  the  performance  and 
battlefield  elBclency  of  the  weapon  came 
from  officer  and  Infantryman  alike.  I  cite 
President  Eisenhower's  message: 

Thanks  to  your  technical  skill  and  dili- 
gence, the  American  infantryman  has  had 
your  Invention,  the  Garand  Rifle,  as  a  re- 
Uable  and  competent  friend  on  the  battle- 
field. 


JOHN  C.  GARAND:  188«-1974 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHtSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mi-.  Speaker,  John  C. 
Garand,  the  famed  inventor  of  the  M-1 
rifle,  died  last  Saturday  In  SprlnepQeld, 

Mass. 

Mr,  Garand  was  bom  on  January  1, 
1888.  in  St.  Reml,  Province  of  Quebec. 
Canada.  His  family  moved  to  the  United 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  proclaimed 
the  weapon  as,  "one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  our  Armed  Forces." 

And  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  said,  "the 
gi-eatest  battle  implement  ever  devised." 
I  am  sine  that  John  Garand  was 
pleased  with  these  tributes,  but  I  know, 
too,  that  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfy- 
ing accolades  came  from  the  very  manv 
battle-fatigued  infantrymen  who  wrote 
to  thank  him  for  putting  into  theii- 
hands  sind  saving  their  Uves  the  super- 
lative weapon  that  he  invented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  man 
served  his  adopted  country  magnifi- 
cently, devotedly,  and  patriotically, 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his 
adopted  coimtry.  the  D.S.  Government, 
has  not  given  him  the  recognition  he  de- 
served. A  grateful  government  should 
have  given  him  more  than  perfunctorj- 
promations,  small  salary  Increases,  and 
upon  retirement,  the  small  pension  he 
earned  for  the  many  years  of  his  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  ago  as  1941,  one 
of  my  predecessors  hi  the  Congress,  the 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Clason  filed  a  bill  to 
reward  Mr.  Garand  with  a  $100,000  grant. 
I  have  sponsored  similar  proposals  in 
four  difference  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
None  of  these  efforts  have  been  success- 
ful, because  of  the  conristent  opposition 
and  adverse  reports  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  War  Department  over  the 
past  32  years.  Like  former  Congressman 
Clason,  I  have  constanfiy  asserted  that 
this  is  a  moral  obligation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  equity  and  good  conscience 
should  honor.  For  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Garand  could  have  reaped  a  fortune  from 
other  governments  and  iNrlvate  manufac- 
turers if  his  inventive  genius  had  been 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid,  our  country, 
Massachusetts,     and     my     community 
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mourns  the  passing  of  this  truly  great 
and  good  man. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  editorials 
from  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News 
and  Springfield.  Mass.,  Union  comment- 
ing on  the  death  of  John  C.  Garand: 
(From  the  Springfield  Dally  News,  Feb.  18, 
1974] 
John    C.    Garand 

John  C.  Garand,  inventor  of  the  M-1  rifle, 
T.as  praised  oy  generals  and  GIs  alike  for  the 
gun  he  designed  at  the  Armory  here  In 
Springfield  and  that  became  standard  equip- 
ment for  American  servicemen  for  more  tlian 
20  years. 

The  Garand  Rifle  was  the  rifle  of  World 
War  II — the  weapon  that  Gen.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton  described  as  the  "greatest  battle  imple- 
ment ever  made."  AlUed  commanders  D wight 
D.  Elsenhower  and  Douglas  MacArthur  also 
lauded  Mr.  Garand's  world-famous  rifle 
which,  because  of  its  increased  fire  power, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  weapons  used 
by  UJ3.  combat  troops. 

Yet,  the  Irony  for  Mr.  Garand  was  that 
despite  world  wide  acclaim  for  the  M-1,  he 
was  "a  prophet  without  honor"  here  at  home. 

The  government  never  paid  him  for  his 
invention. 

This  falltire  by  the  American  government 
to  compensate  Mr.  Oaraiid  was  an  inexcus- 
able omission,  since  It  is  certain  that — had 
he  sold  his  Invenilon  to  private  industry 
instead  of  giving  it  to  the  government— >ie 
would  have  been  paid  handsomely  for  the 
M-1  rifle  design. 

Recent  attempts  by  Massachusetts  legisla- 
tors to  obtain  a  $100,000  grant  from  Congress 
for  Mr.  Garand  also  met  with  failure — with  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  government's  con- 
tinuing Indifference  toward  a  man  whose 
many  inventions  here  at  the  Armory  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  country. 

Fortunately,  however,  whUe  Mr.  Gnrand's 
scientiflc  genius  did  not  earn  htm  the  com- 
pensation he  was  entitled  to.  his  work  was 
recognized  in  many  honors  and  awards  that 
were  bestowed. 

la  1944,  he  received  the  Medal  of  Merit — 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  VS.  govern- 
ment to  clvlllana  for  outstanding  war  service. 
And,  when  the  Army  decided  to  replace  the 
M-1  with  an  Improved  weapon,  the  M-14.  the 
new  rifle  was  based  on  Mr.  Garand's  original 
design. 

Springfield,  where  Mr.  Garand  worked  and 
where  he  died  Saturday,  can  take  particular 
pride  In  the  accompllslunents  of  this  man 
who  served  his  country  long  and  well. 

[Pr<Hn  the  Springfield  Union.  Feb.  19.  1974) 
John  C.  Gasaicd 

A  man  whose  dedication  matched  his  tal- 
ent, John  C.  Garand  probably  gave  as  much 
•a  any  individual  to  this  nation's  military 
superiority  In  three  wars.  The  Garand  M-1 
rifle  added  spectacularly  to  the  firepower 
of  U.S.  ground  forces. 

Garand.  whose  funeral  Is  being  held  this 
afternoon,  received  niunerous  honors  from 
professional  groups,  praise  from  top  XSS.  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  recognltloa  from  the  gor- 
emment — whh*,  however  never  saw  fit  to 
pay  him  for  his  M-1  Invention. 

He  had  reason  to  believe  such  payment 
would  be  made,  and  he  discontinued  negotia- 
tions with  a  civilian  firm.  In  the  absence  of 
compensation,  a  blU  seeking  $100,000  to  pay 
Garand  for  the  rights  to  the  M-1  was  filed  by 
U3.  R^.  Edward  P.  Boland,  but  it  failed  to 
pass. 

The  Inventor's  own  reluctance  to  press  the 
matter  was  prtri>ably  a  factor.  Certainly  It  re- 
flected his  quaUty  of  selflwwixiw  and  a 
brand  of  pstrloUam  that  has  baeome  all  too 
rare  In  the  years  stnoe  World  War  II. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NTW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Litii- 
uania.  The  date  was  commemorated  by 
free  men  around  the  world,  but  the  cap- 
tive people  of  Lithuania  had  no  cause 
for  rejoicing. 

Every  administration  in  the  United 
States  since  issuance  of  the  statement  of 
the  Freedom  Charter  of  the  Baltic  States 
in  1940  has  opposed  the  subjugation  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Unani- 
mous passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416  in  1966  reaffirmed  our  Nation's 
opposition  to  oppression  of  these  liberty- 
loving  people. 

East-West  detente  moves  closer  day 
by  day.  but  we  must  not  let  ourselves  lose 
sight  of  basic  human  principles.  Dr.  Denis 
G.  Mazeika.  president  of  the  Uthuanian 
Club,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  has  again  urged 
that  we  continue  to  fight  forceful  terri- 
torial incorporation,  and  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Mazeika: 

DiTENTs:    Altak  of  Afpkasekekt  ob  Step  to 
Fbecdom 

Pebruarj'  16  this  year  has  t.n  even  more 
Important  meaning  to  Lithuanian  Anjert- 
cans  and  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world. 
This  date  marks  the  723rd  anniversary  ol 
the  founding  ol'  the  Lltliuaniaa  State  and  the 
5eth  annlversarv  of  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  in   1918. 

It  has  been  34  years  .  .  .  since  1940  .  .  . 
Lithuania's  Independence  was  terminated 
when  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  States  and  forcibly  annexed  Llth- 
uaiTla.  Latvia  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States,  true  to  Its  own 
basic  principles,  as  well  as  the  other  West- 
em  powers,  has  steadfastly  maintained  a 
policy  of  non -recognition  of  the  forceful  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  So- 
viet Empire. 

Today  the  text  of  the  recently  published 
new  book  "The  Gulag  Archipelago"  by  the 
Russian  author  Alexander  SolzhenJtsyn  is 
being  broadcast  over  Radio  Liberty  for  the 
first  time  exposing  communist  Inhumanities. 
Lithuanians,  unfortvmately.  can  not  hear 
these  broadcasts  In  tbelr  own  language. 
However.  Congress  can  rectify  this  situation 
by  adequately  funding  native  langu£Lge 
broadcasts  for  Badio  Liberty.  To  those  who 
have  always  lived  In  a  free  society  such 
revelations  of  the  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  are  reprehensible.  But  to  those  of  us 
who  were  personaUy  exposed  to  these  In- 
human conditions,  such  memories  are  still 
painfully  vivid. 

Detente — The  new  concept  in  East-West 
relations  la  the  force  which  must  now  be 
realistically  considered,  with  all  Its  Implica- 
tions, and  caottooity  approacbed.  DAtent* 
could  mean  a  relaxation  of  the  iron  fist  of 
comniunlst  regimes  providing  for  the  begin- 
ning of  real  religious  and  personal  freedom 
within  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  start  of  a 
free  flow  of  Ideas  with  the  Western  world. 
Tbi»  would  provide  the  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians and  Bstoalana  a  reprieve  from  the 
present  envlrenineat  al  severe  c^>prea8ion. 

Detente  In  its  worst  sense  could  mean  the 
recognition  of  the  territorial  "status  quo"  in 
Europe — a  complete  violation  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  of  the  peoples  and  the 
Captive  Nations  of  Eastern  Europe-^tanta- 


mount  to  UJS.  recognition  of  the  infamovji 
"Molotov-Ribbontrop  Pact  of  1939".  In  es- 
sence, oSering  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Burette 
upon   the   altar  of   appeasement. 

Dfcteu»e  Is  not  and  cannot  be  considered 
the  Lnal  answer  for  the  oppressed  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Time  and  time  a^n  they 
cry  out  for  Independence.  The  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  have  provided  numerous 
examples  of  this  tlilrst  for  independence, 
liecent  mauifesfations  include  the  sell-im- 
mol^i'-ion  of  Romas  Kaianta.  mass  street 
demonstrations  by  tliousands  of  young  Lith- 
uanians, a  petition  signed  by  17,000  Roman 
Catholics  calling  the  attention  of  United 
Nations  Secretary — General  Kurt  Waldheim 
to  Soviet  persecution  ol  their  chtirch  and 
the  unsuccessful  escape  attempt  of  the 
LiihuaniJui  saJor,  Siniss  Kudirka.  Now,  e'.en 
the  late  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  is  peri- 
lous merely  for  documenting  the  inhuman 
conditions  under  which  all  people  of  the  So- 
\let  Union  are  forced  to  endure. 

Congress  In  visible  support  of  Lithuania 
should  again  urge  the  President  to  direct  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Baltic  ccun- 
tries  lu  the  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational forums  as  it  did  during  the  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  when  House  Con- 
curring Resolution  416  was  adopted. 

The  lessons  Lithuania  and  here  people  have 
heroically  given  to  the  world  should  not  be 
forgotten  and  ignored  today,  xinder  the  guiae 
of  detente. 


OUTRAGE  AND  FRUSTEATIOi:  OVER 
GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP    MASSAC  HTTSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  recent  trips  to  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  discovered  an  increasing 
sense  of  outrage  and  frustration  over  the 
gasoline  shortage  and  skyrocketing 
prices.  The  American  people  have  always 
been  willing  to  make  t^e  necessary  sacri- 
fices during  times  of  crises;  however, 
they  are  asking  legitimate,  hard-hitting 
questions,  quefitlons  which  demand  an- 
swers: Is  the  oil  crisis  real?  Is  the  allo- 
cation program  fair  and  equitable  across 
the  Nation?  What  is  the  Congress  doing 
to  alleviate  the  problem?  Are  the  oil 
giants  benefiting  from  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Nation? 

Despite  warnings  from  many  of  us, 
particularly  those  of  us  from  New  Eng- 
land, leaders  in  Washington  have  ignor- 
ed the  danger  for  years,  and  It  took  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  to  wake  them  up. 

Now  we  are  paying  the  price — ^with 
long  waits  at  gasoline  pumps,  by  paying 
double  the  price  for  oil  to  heat  our  homes, 
by  sending  our  children  oO  to  school  in 
the  dark  and  praying  they  make  it  safely, 
by  seeing  our  friends,  neighbors  ai^ 
relatives  lose  their  jobs  because  the  fac- 
tories where  they  work  cannot  get 
enough  fuel. 

The  shortage  Is  vlvWly  real,  but  many 
ask  me  if  It  has  been  contrived  by  the 
oil  giants  who  admittedly  are  reaping 
fantastic  profits  from  the  crisis.  I  wish 
it  were  that  simple,  but  it  was  not  con- 
trived that  the  demand  for  energy  In  the 
United  States  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  of  4  to  5  percent  a  year  for  the  past 
20  years.  It  was  not  contrived  that  tf  the 
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present  trend  continues,  our  energy 
needs  by  1990  will  be  twice  as  great  as 
last  year.  It  was  not  contrived  that  do- 
mestic exploration  peaked  in  1956,  and 
domestic  production  peaked  in  1970. 

The  shortage  is  real,  and  even  with  an 
end  to  the  oil  embargo,  we  will  still  come 
up  short.  And  no  one  really  knows  how 
iihort. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  despite  the 
critical  Importance  of  petroleum  to  oiu- 
economy  and  our  national  defense,  our 
Oovemment  really  has  no  hard,  verifi- 
able, data  on  the  energy  crisis.  Instead, 
we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  information 
the  oil  Industry  sees  fit  to  supply  us.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  introduced  the  En- 
ergy Reporting  and  Information  Act  set- 
ting up  machinery  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  gather  objective  information 
Eo  that  the  public  can  accurately  gage 
the  extent  of  the  crisis  and  so  that  we 
can  develop  realistic  programs  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

In  addition,  I  have  just  launched  my 
own  survey  of  gasoline  stations  and 
suppliers  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  to  gather  hard 
data  on  how  severe  the  shortage  is  in 
the  communities  I  represent. 

I  have  met  with  William  Simon,  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  plead- 
ing for  more  gasoline  shipments  to  my 
District  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  He 
said  he  needed  "hard  data"  before  he 
could  act  on  my  request.  I  have  gathered 
this  hard  data  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Simon  for  his  immediate  attention.  It  is 
imperative  that  he  respond  without  de- 
lay. We  in  New  England  need  more  gaso- 
line and  heating  oil  now,  and  I  intend  to 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  make  offi- 
cials in  Washington  understand  how  bad 
the  situation  really  is. 

I  also  told  Mr.  Simon  that  the  pres- 
ent strategy  of  discouraging  consump- 
tion by  simply  letting  the  prices  of  fuel 
skyrocket  plsuies  a  grossly  unfair  burden 
on  the  average  worker,  the  senior  citi- 
zen and  those  sdready  having  diflBculty 
paying  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life  as 
the  cost  of  food  and  housing  goes  out  of 
sight.  The  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis  should  be  borne  equally  by 
every  segment  of  society.  And  that  in- 
cludes the  oil  giants. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  uncon- 
scionable profits  the  industry  is  making, 
and  I  voted  against  taking  up  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  the  oU  supporters  tried 
to  nish  through  Congress  on  the  eve  of 
the  Christmas  recess  after  gutting  it  of 
Its  excess  profits  tax  provisions. 

Passage  of  emergency  legislation  is  vi- 
tal, but  it  must  be  eflfective.  I  intend  to 
see  that  two  major  provisions  are  in- 
cluded: a  windfall  profits  tax  to  prevent 
private  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
public  sacrifice  and  a  meaningful,  well- 
funded  program  of  imemployment  In- 
surance to  assist  workers  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis.  I  shall  firmly 
support  a  strong  energy  bill  which  ad- 
dresses the  public  need,  strikes  the  proper 
balance  between  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  needs  of  the  environment, 
and  guarantees  an  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 
Additionally,  the  Congress  must  push 
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forward  with  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources to  bring  together  all  energy  re- 
lated responsibilities  into  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  energy  problem.  Our  Im- 
modiate  thrust  must  be  to  alleviate  the 
present  petroleum  shortage.  Our  future 
thrust  must  be  to  develop  national  suffi- 
ciency in  energy  so  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
Arab  States,  or  any  foreign  powers,  to 
meet  our  energy  needs. 

We  already  have  begtm  establishing  a 
permanent  "conservation  ethic"  in 
America,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  way  my 
constituents,  as  patriotic  and  responsible 
citizens,  have  responded.  They  are  turn- 
ing down  their  thermostats.  They  are 
driving  at  50  miles  per  hour.  They  are 
waiting  In  long  lines  at  the  service  sta- 
tions with  a  lot  more  patience  than  their 
negligent  leaders  in  Washington  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  age  of  unlimited  supplies  of  cheap 
energy  is  ended.  We  have  been  extrav- 
agant in  the  past:  With  but  6  percent  of 
world's  population,  we  consume  35  per- 
cent of  the  world  s  energy.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  our  energy  is  wasted  in  one  way 
or  another — wasted  in  conversion  from 
one  form  to  another,  wasted  in  trans- 
misislon,  wasted  in  urmecessary  usage. 
We  must  mount  a  major  attack  on 
waste;  conservation  of  energy  must  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  our  lives. 

America  must  push  forward  with  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy. 
Long,  long  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
made  energy  crisis  a  household  word,  I 
sponsored  specific  legislation  to:  develop 
commercially  feasible  processes  for  con- 
version of  coal  to  crude  oil  and  other 
liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons;  har- 
ness solar  energy,  a  particularly  promis- 
ing effort  in  that  technology  already  ex- 
ists to  heat,  and  even  cool,  the  average 
home  with  energy  from  the  sun;  provide 
further  research  in  geothermal  energy. 
We  must  find  ways  to  exploit  our  coal 
reserves  more  effectively.  America  has 
1,500  billion  tons  of  identifiable  coal  re- 
serves, half  of  the  reserves  In  the  en- 
tire non-Communist  world.  We  must 
develop  ways  to  utilize  tliis  abundant  re- 
source, to  develop  ways  to  deep-mine 
coal  and  still  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners,  and  to  develop  ways  to 
mine  surface  coal  without  destroying 
our  landscape. 

America  has  an  estimated  1,800  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  locked  in  shale.  Fur- 
ther research  and  development  can 
yield  techniques  for  extracting  this  oU 
in  environmentally  sound  ways. 

Solving  the  energy  crisis  will  require 
the  commitment  of  every  segment  of  our 
society.  There  is  no  reason  why  America 
cannot  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  energy. 
We  are  blessed  with  great  natiu-al  re- 
sources. Our  technological  genius  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

What  we  need  Is  strong  leadei-ship  at 
the  top.  America  has  always  risen  to  the 
great  challenges  that  beset  the  Nation.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  again.  I  have  faith 
in  the  American  people.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  making  the  often 
sevei-e  sacrifices  during  the  crisis,  must 
have  answers. 
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NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPttESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  in  San  FrancJBCo  I  addressed 
the  32d  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rui-al  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
on  the  subject  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  role  of  nuclear  power  in  Its  solution 
That  address  follows: 

Rf  MARKS    BY    REPRESENTATIVE    CRAIG   HOSMER 

You  have  asked  that  I  begin  the  mornlng'.s 
program  by  appraising  the  factors  influenc- 
ing our  Nation's  energy  problem  and  discuss- 
ing  the  role  of  nuclear  power  in  solving  it 
My  task  Is  unique  because  for  over  30  years 
110  American  ever  had  to  worry  about  or 
explain  any  energy  problem. 

Since  colonial  times,  and  extending  all  the 
way  Into  the  1960's,  the  United  States  was 
self-sufflclent  In  energy.  How,  then,  did  w© 
get  from  that  surplus  position  so  quickly  to 
the  point  where  we  do  not  have  enough  gas 
for  our  cars  or  enough  oU  to  heat  our  homes 
or  enough  clean  coal  to  generate  our  elec- 
tricity? The  answer  Is  found  in  a  series  of 
complex  and  Interrelated  miscalculations. 

GROWTH    DEMAND 

Miscalculations  for  Instance  as  to  conse- 
quences inevitable  from  the  last  10  years'  of 
sharply  rising  growth  In  total  energy  con- 
sumption. .  .  An  average  4.3%  per  year.  .  .  . 
Which  doubles  total  consumption  In  only  17 
years. 

Moreover,  amongst  different  types  of  en- 
ergy this  growth  rate  haa  varied  sharply. 
Consumption  of  refined  petroleum  went  up 
rapidly.  Likewise  electricity,  doubling  in  only 
10  years.  But  the  use  of  coal  lost  groimd. 

PETROLEUM    PRODUCTS 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  petroleum,  la 
relation  to  the  discovery  of  vast  amounts  of 
very  low-cost  oil  In  the  Middle  East.  Much  of 
this  oil  can  be  recovered  at  production  costs 
of  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  barrel  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  United  States  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  U.S.  crude.  This  has  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent to  our  domestic  oil  industry.  So  has  our 
yo-yo,  stop  &  go,  green  light-red  light  vacU- 
latlon  In  Washington  over  the  oU  Import 
quotas. 

Meanwhile  domestic  development  of  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope  and  our  Continental 
Shelf,  have  been  delayed  by  environmental 
objections.  Construction  of  additional  refin- 
eries and  of  deep  water  oil  and  liquid  natural 
gas  ports  for  super  tankers  has  also  been 
stalled. 

WhUe  these  factors  adversely  affected  the 
supply  side  of  the  oil  equation,  the  demand 
Bide  ballooned  from  the  use  of  ever  heavier 
cars,  additional  accessories,  and  the  unex- 
pected imposition  of  efflclencv  rcduclne  nol- 
lutlon  controls. 

COAI, 

And,  what  about  coal?  It  Is  by  far  our 
most  abundant  domestic  energy  resource. 
But  Its  share  of  the  energy  supply  has  been 
declining. 

The  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1669  closed  many 
small  underground  mines  and  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  over  possibly  punitive  strip  min- 
ing legislation  acta  as  another  deterrent.  In 
addition,  the  Clean  Act  restricted  the  use 
of  high  sulphur  fuel,  causing  400  east  coast 
electric  power  plants  to  switch  suddenly 
from  coal  fired  boUers  to  oil — and  now  oil 
shortages  force  them  Into  another  180°  turn, 
all  because  nobody  bothered  to  anticipate  the 
interrelationship  between  these  two  energy 
sources.  The  aggregate  efle<*  of  such  exer- 
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cises  In  do-good-mans-shlp  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample ot  the  kind  of  roto-rooter  analysis 
that  sometimes  characterises  Washington. 

NATURAL    GAS 

Here  is  another  example.  In  the  1950'8  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  allowed  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  To  please  con- 
sumers— voters — the  PPC  impcsed  an  artifi- 
cially low  price  Ml  natural  gas.  Coal,  espe- 
cially, with  higher  priced  b.t.u.'s  couldn't 
compete.  But  eventually  the  goose  tliat  laid 
the  golden  gas  egg  started  to  roll  over  with 
its  feet  In  the  air.  The  price  Incentive  for  gas 
exploration  to  maintain  reserves  was  weak- 
ened, drllUng  declined,  creating  a  new  gaa 
energy  shortfall  that  only  increased  the  de- 
mand for  crfl. 

HYDRO  POWER 

In  this  dreary  diagnosis  of  our  energy  Ills 
tliere's  at  least  one  bright  snot,  but  it's  a 
small  one — hydro  power.  It  supplies  only 
4%  of  the  Nation's  enerey— but  It  does  so 
steadily,  cleanly,  reliably,  and  cast-effectively. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  happy  state  of 
affairs  Is  due  In  no  small  part  to  the  wise 
and  persuasive  Influence  In  Washington  far 
over  three  decades  of  the  Nafl  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  AssoclEtlon.   Congratulations! 

NUCLEAR    POWER 

OU.  gas,  coal  and  hydro — those  are  tlie  con- 
ventional energy  sources.  To  that  now  add 
nuclear  i>ower,  currently  supplying  little 
more  than  1%  of  our  total  demand — but 
with  a  potential  for  more  than  half — and  for 
restoring  the  traditional  American  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  energy  sources. 

Currently,  licensing  and  technical  delays — 
together  with  shortages  of  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated craftsmen — have  kept  nuclear  power 
from  carrying  the  load  It  should  be  shoulder- 
ing by  this  time.  Remedial  steps  are  In  mo- 
tion— but  meanwhile  averting  large  scale 
power  blackouts  has  been  accomplished  only 
by  diverting  refinery  capacity  from  gasoline 
to  keroslne  to  power  ttirbo-electrlc  gener- 
ators which  represent  more  than  22%  of  the 
total  electric  goiierating  capacity  installed 
in  the  three  years  1970  thru  1972.  ' 

BNERCY   CRISIS  CAUSES 

These  interacting  factors  I  have  Juit  tie- 
scribed  produced  what  was  called  the  energy 
"crunch,"  in  which  we  faced  a  progressively 
tightening  energy  situation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  petroleum  products.  The  dra- 
matic Arab  oil  embargo  Involves  only  about 
10%  <rf  U.S.  petroleum  requirements,  but  that 
was  encfugh  to  turn  the  crunch  into  a  crisis. 

As  I  see  tt  in  retrospect — It  took  a  whole 
string  of  short-sighted  policies  and  mis- 
calculations to  transform  the  favorable  en- 
ergy picture  of  the  mid  1960's  quickly  Into 
today's  crisis: 

We  faUed  to  anticipate  the  Impact  of  price 
controls  on  the  gas  industry  and  to  assess 
the  ability  of  the  Arab  nations  to  work 
together. 

We  failed  to  anticipate  the  Impact  of  en- 
vironmental regulaliouB  on  energy  supply. 

We  failed  to  develop  olTshore  oil  resources 
on  a  timely  b:^ls  and  to  build  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  and  new  reflnrries  and  supertanker 
ports  In  time. 

We  failed  to  increase  the  e3icieiicy  of  cur 
automobUes  or  to  develop  any  energy  con- 
servation ethic. 

We  failed  to  anticipate  the  need  to  develop 
coal  grtslflcation  and  sulphur  removal  tech- 
nology and  realistic  timetables  for  coal  nine 
safety  and  environmental  impact  reforms. 

We  failed  to  get  Into  order  our  nucliar 
licensing  ana  regulation  mechanisms  and  we 
failed  on  the  energy  front  In  countless  other 
ways. 

Why?  Well  one  sxire  conclusion  from  thU 
only  partial  catalogue  of  failures  Is  that  the 
popular  game  of  finding  the  energy  villain  i> 
for  ding-bats.  There   are  enough   tempting 
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t.-.rgets  to  fit  ercryonc's  biases.  But  the  reality 
Is  that  the  energy  crisis  was  not  caused  by 
Arab  sheiks,  by  environmental  activists,  by 
the  International  oil  companies,  by  Federal 
energy  planners,  or  even  by  profllpste  advo- 
c-^tes  of  uurestraincd  growth. 

GOVERNMENT   ENERGY  REORGANIZATION 

To  my  mind,  tlie  pruicipal  cause  of  the 
energy  crisis  is  the  lack  of  United  Statea  in- 
stitutional tnecliautsras  capable  oX  foreseeing 
:iad  de.^ling  Vsith  ail  of  the  complex  inter- 
related elements  of  (r. )  the  world  energy 
situation  and  (b)  as  the  worlds  large.-,t  en- 
ergy user,  the  American  sensitivity  to  tlie 
continuing  kaleidoscope  of  geopolitical 
c'nange  which  keeps  that  world  energy  situ- 
ution    both   dynamic   and   dangerous. 

Look — the  environmentalists  were  ric-ht 
vho  pointed  out  that,  as  a  nation,  we  pur- 
sued technological  and  economic  progress 
without  adequate  regard  for  environmental 
ror.sequences.  At  the  same  time  the  Santa 
Br-.rbara  Channel  drlllors  were  right  who 
pointed  out  that  it  Is  provident  to  assume 
1  reasonable  environmental  risk  to  get  the 
luel  we  need  to  propel  our  energy  depei:dent 
.sjciety  of  over  202  million  souls.  It  Is  a  cou- 
blaut  matter  of  balauciug  risk  \r,.  rew-rds— 
costs  vs.  benefits. 

And  the  economists  were  right  who  told 
U3  that  dire  consequences  flow  from  pricing 
different  sources  of  energy  artificially  low 
(as  with  n.atural  gas)  or  artificially  high 
(as  ciuTently  with  Arab  oil).  Lots  of  other 
wise  voices  warned  us  agaiiist  every  error 
we  have  ever  committed  in  tlie  miiinaiiage- 
n.ent  of  our  energy  affairs. 

Tl-,e  ti-ouble  is  that  for  the  mc->t  part,  tliia 
government  of  ovirs  simply  is  not  cruuked  up 
to  liear  those  w.ruiiigs — or  e^eu  if  it  could — 
to  do  anything  timely  or  effective  about 
Uitiu. 

We  clearly  need  new  governmental  arrar.ge- 
luents  in  congress  and  the  V/hite  House  to 
provide  the  breadth  of  analy.sis  riec^ssary  to 
develop  sound  policies — to  balance  risks  vs 
benefits  promptly — and  to  decisively  carry 
forward  decisions  once  they  are  made. 

In  this  energy  area  we've  got  to  have  ar- 
rangements which  take  into  account  the  in- 
finitely complicated  interplay  ci  multitudes 
of  causes  and  uijTiads  of  effects — arrarge- 
meuts  which  collect  data  swLfty  and  total- 
ly— which  analyze  in  real  tln.e — add  the 
value  Judgments  of  experts — aU  to  the  end 
thr.t  future  energy  crises  are  averted  and  not 
invited. 

It  would  be  slow  suicide  to  maintain  the 
present  fragmentation  in  which  administra- 
tion is  scattered  and  in  which  nuclear 
policy,  oil  import  quotas,  natural  gas  regula- 
tion, air  quality  standards,  petroleum  ex- 
plorutlou  incentives  and  a  thousand  otiier 
factors  are  all  developed  in  isolation. 

Many  proposals  for  governmental  reorgani- 
zation liave  been  nuide — you've  heard  of  the 
acronyms  'ERDA'  'NEC'  'Pj;.A.'  'F.E.O.' 
'D  ELN.R.'  ■D.O.E.'  and  even  more  but  this  Is 
neither  the  forum  for  defining  them  nor 
examining  them.  I  Just  wanted  to  stress  the 
tasic  importance  of  establishing  a  truly  ef- 
fective framework  for  energy  administration 
in  our  country.  In  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  suggested,  that  framew.  rk  should, 
of  course,  include — 

An  efficient  technology  assessment  func- 
tion which  tells  us  which  euere'y  R  jc  D  horses 
to  bet  o:i,  and 

A  realistic  tuue  frame  which  distingtilshes 
between  short,  medium  and  long  term  pos- 
sibilities for  f>ayoffs  in  energy  R&D  and 
focuses  first  priority  on  those  quickest  to 
realize. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY HOPE  FOR  THE  rUTTTHE 

T  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  one  thing 
other  than  wise  go\'eTOment  organbiatlon 
thRt  hoWs  the  greatest  potential  w«  know 
about  for  assuring,  that  for  all  time.  America 
will  have  abundant  po«^-er  from  domestic 
80\irces  at  reasonable  cost. 
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And,  that  Is  the  power  of  ttte  peaceful 
atom — nuclear  energy.  We  have  the  natural 

resources,  the  technology,  the  manufacturing 
base  and  the  personnel  beginnings  to  move 

n'lica'i  with  nttclear  power  oti  ?n  accelerated 
ba.<!ls. 

Already,  today,  this  fled^Dns  Industry  ha' 
42  nuclear  electric  prwer  Et:\tions  licensed 
and  In  operation.  Another  56  plants  are  beintj 
built  and  101  more  are  on  order.  That  totals 
199  nuclear  power  stations  with  combined 
«iectrioal  generating  capacity  of  laa.OOO.OOO 
lUijwatts  or  188,000  megawatts  of  power. 

Let's  get  tiiooe  statistics  in  perspective — 
today's  new  nuclear  power  plants  are  at  least 
a  mUlion  kilowatts  big.  Thai's  1000  me^a- 
-atts.  So  every  time  you  think  about  1000 
Lnegawaits  of  nuclear  power,  tiiink  of  it  in 
terms  of  one  giant  nuclear  power  station. 

Recently  the  AEC  forecast  tliat  by  19S6  the 
United  Stales  "most  lil:ely"  would  have  300 
such  stations  o:i  the  line,  and  by  19^  a  to'L.al 
of  500.  An  atomic  Induairial  ioriun  study  re- 
leased Just  a  few  weeks  ago  indicates  that 
these  figures  can  be  oetiertid.  An  accelerated 
profyam  is  possiole.  By  1935  we  could  have 
365  stations  instead  of  300,  and  by  1990  we 
could  have  700  giant  nuclear  power  plants 
instead  of  the  preaicted  600 — an  added  200 
nuclear  plants,  and  acditional  new  200,000 
megawatts  or  an  enormous  200,000,000  more 
kilowatts  at  elocixical  general  ng  c:tpacl.-y. 

And.  lets  get  those  statistics  In  perfpec- 
tlve.  Today  oil  supplies  46'«,  of  our  energy 
r.eetis  and  tras  supplies  32''  ,  together  that's 
76  ;  .  An  additional  200  nuclear  power  plants 
would  di.splace  the  need  for  6'^  million 
barreUi  of  oil  per  day  or  ito  natural  gas 
equivalent- — almost  tlie  total  of  our  import 
deficit  now.  Over  the  UXetiias  of  those  200 
exU'a  nuclear  plants  ti:ey  would  replace  the 
need  for  almost  50  billion  barrels  of  oil.  Ihat 
id  more  oil  tlian  the  proven  reserves  In  a.l 
the  United  Elates,  including  .'Alaska  and  i'uS 
North  Slope.  In  the  process,  tiiese  200  stations 
extra  would  wipe  out  our  potential  uiuiti- 
billlon  dollar  energy  balance  of  paymen'^s 
deficit.  Ard  that's  Just  the  extra  200  plants — 
not  the  500  that's  predicted  we  11  get  anyway. 

FOUR    IMI=aOVEMEr.-T    nEC0M:v:ENDATION3 

Unfortunately,  our  nuclear  energy  trajec- 
tory isn't,  in  reality,  leading  us  toward  this 
increase  in  nuclear  power.  Momentarily.  It's 
li?adiag  us  to'>vard  a  shcrtfall  of  10^  — ap- 
proximately 60  plants  below  the  600  esti- 
mated by  AEC  lor  1990.  So.  let  me  mention 
only  four  quick  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  reverse  this  downtrend  and  put  us  back 
on  the  accelerated  track. 

Firct.  tlie  regulatory  process  must  be 
streamlined.  It  now  requires  8  to  10  years  to 
buUd  a  nuclear  pov.vr  station  If  'v.e  work  at 
it,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  that  to  about 
6  years. 

Seroud,  tlie  nuclear  industry  must  persist 
in  efforts  to  stand.u'dize  desi^,ns  and  boost 
plant  reliability  and  quality. 

Third,  new  capacity  must  be  Insrtallfd  f^r 
enriching  uranlnm.  This  Is  t^e  fuel  btrmed 
by  nuclear  reactors.  Uranium  is  enriched  in 
plants  owned  by  AEC  origlnali  /  built  to  sup- 
ply no  loiifer  txlsting  needs  to  make  atomic 
bombs.  Ihe  enriching  capp.clty  of  those 
plantb  will  soon  Us  exceeded  I;.,  new  civiiiaa 
nuclear  power  demands. 

Unceitainty  ni'.ist  be  resolved  as  to  whether 
Government  or  private  liidtistry  or  neither  or 
both  win  add  new  enrichment  capacity  be- 
cause iitiliiles  will  hesitate  to  order  new  nu- 
clear power  plants  unless  tbey  are  certain 
fuel  will  be  available  for  them  years  later 
when  tliey  a.-e  compieied.  Aiwl  my  fourth 
reconunendation :  piutouium  is  aLiO  a  nu- 
clear fuel,  lil-c  enriched  urar.luin.  In  tie  kind 
of  realtors  v,e  build  today  sor^.e  plutor.ium 
is  made  as  a  by-product.  In  reactors  of  the 
futtire  more  of  It  will  be  bred  during  the 
plertricity  generating  process  than  consumed 
(Uius  the  breeder  reactor).  Today  tbers  Is 
uncertainty  as  to  how  to  bum  pltitonlum  as 
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a  nuclear  fuel.  Hiat  uncertainty  needs  to  be 
removed  by  research  and  development — and 
a  parallel  R.  &  D.  effort  carried  on  for  safe 
and  permanent  disposal  of  high  level  nuclear 
wastes. 

These  foregoing  steps  are  needed  to  enable 
>ps  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  today's 
.•^merioa!i  light  water  reactors  which  have 
;.chieved  worldwide  acceptance. 

BSEEOEK   StEACTORS 

But.  Simply  because  uranium  Is  a  rare  and 
5'mited  resource,  someday  we  will  use  it  all 
np.  Light  water  burner  reactors  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  breeder  reactors  which  prom- 
:se  us  an  endless  supply  of  nuclear  fuel.  I 
nm  proud  to  say  that  your  organization  is 
<^ne  of  the  patriotic  American  groups  sensi- 
tive to  this  need  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
Americans  of  the  future  will  be  assured  their 
requirement  for  nuclear  fuel.  N.R.E.C.A.  is 
participating  in  the  funding  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
project  in  cooperation  with  Uncle  Sam  and 
a  large  number  of  other  U.S.  public  and  pri- 
vate utility  interests.  Thereby,  in  these  some- 
what brief  remarks,  I  have  a  second  opportu- 
nity to  offer  you  my  congratulations  for  goe  ' 
works.  However.  I  must  be  candid  and  stfcte 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  LAfFBR  prb^ 
gram  at  the  moment  is  moving  as  fast  as  it 
abould.  It  Is  going  through  the  birth  pains 
of  a  new  organization.  But  I  am  confident 
that  its  objectives  will  be  met  and  that  the 
time  schedule  for  their  accomplishment  will 
be  approached. 

In  closing  let  me  say — 

That  when  one  speaks  to  an  organization 
such  as  yours  he  realizes  the  richness  and 
vitality  of  the  American  people.  He  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  whatever  are  our 
problems,  the  genius  of  that  people  will  sur- 
mount them. 

And  thus,  when  one  assumes  this  platform 
he  cannot  but  be  both  humble  and  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  so  distin- 
guished a  gathering. 

I  thank  you  sincerely. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  AN  OIL  PRICE 
ROLLBACK  ON  SUPPLIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  national  policy  regarding 
energy  must  be  twofold:  first,  encourage 
increases  in  the  production  of  sources  so 
that  supplies  will  be  adequate  and,  sec- 
ond, keep  prices  for  consumers  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  WhUe  these  are  our  two 
goals,  each  Is  dependent  upon  the  other 
and  caimot  exist  alone.  They  are  linked 
by  the  basic  economic  principle  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

As  a  result,  it  is  our  duty,  In  develop- 
ing policy,  to  attempt  to  establish  a  price 
that  would,  first,  encourage  oil  com- 
panies, to  produce  more  oil  and,  second, 
that  would  not  further  fuel  the  fires  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Jackson's  proposal  would  set  the 
price  of  oil  at  $5.25  per  barrel  except  for 
oil  from  stripper  wells  and  oil  produced 
by  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  which 
could  by  Presidential  action  go  to  $7.09 
a  barrel. 

At  this  point,  I  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  letters  from  several  oil 
producers  regarding  the  effect  of  a  i-oll- 
back  on  supplies  of  oil: 
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Independent   On.    and    Gas 

PRODUCBas  OF  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Glenn  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Enclosed 
please  find  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss  pertaining  to  Oallfomia 
oil  prices  and  the  effect  on  California  pro- 
dxicers  and  consvimers  if  the  price  of  crude  oil 
is  rolled  back. 

This  copy  has  been  mailed  to  you  for  your 
Information  and  consideration. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Glen*  C.  Pergttson, 

President. 

Independent  OD-  .\tn>  Gas 

Proddcfrs  cp  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  12,    1074. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bit  tiding, 
Washington,  DC. 
De^B— Mr.  Moss:  In  accordance  with  your 
iuest,  tit*  following  laformation  la  in  sup- 
port  of   my   statement.   "Senator   Jackson's 
price  rollback  proposal  for  domestic  petro- 
leum prices  will  adversely  affect  California 
independent  producers  »nd  consumers  more 
than  any  other  state : " 

1.  The  price  of  crude  oil  In  California  has 
been  lower  historically  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  past,  there  has 
been  a  valid  reason  for  this  marked  dlfleren- 
tial  in  prlcUig,  Except  for  the  la.st  few  years, 
California  refineries  were  tooled  to  produce 
a  high  percentage  of  fuel  oil.  The  supply  and 
demand  for  fuel  oil  at  that  time  pretty  well 
governed  the  price  that  could  be  paid  for 
crude  oil.  This  is  not  true  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  Major  oil  refineries  by  necessity  were 
retoolPd  and  modernized  to  permit  crack- 
ing of  low  gravity  oils  Into  higher  percent- 
ages of  ga.sollne  and  other  products  more 
profitable  than  fuel  oil.  This  change  over  of 
refining  procedures  was  accelerated  by  the 
banning  of  the  burning  of  fuel  oil  by  indus- 
try and  the  substitution  of  natural  gas  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  of  California.  The 
pricing  policies  nevertheless  persisted  be- 
cause the  additional  profit  was  used  to  pay 
for  the  m^Ddernlzatlon  of  the  refineries.  Gov- 
ernment, in  freezing  prices,  froze  them  as 
they  stood  without  permitting  the  proper 
readjustment  after  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  refineries  had  been  recovered. 

2.  If  the  price  of  new  iind  released  oil  (In- 
cluding stripper  weU  oil)  is  rolled  back  to 
coincide  with  the  price  of  old  oil,  the  impact 
will  be  devastating  on  eCorts  being  made  to 
recover  additional  oil  tlirough  secondary  re- 
covery methods.  At  long  last,  purchasers 
have  started  posting  prices  on  the  basis  of  a 
2i  differential  per  degree  of  gravity  per  bar- 
rel for  new  oU  below  24".  To  give  you  soma 
examples,  the  price  for  old  oil  for  12  gravity 
ranges  between  $3.85  and  $3.90  per  barrel, 
while  the  posted  price  for  new  oil  for  12 
gravity  ranges  between  $8.54  and  $9.22  per 
barrel  depending  on  the  quality.  You  can 
well  appreciate  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
costly  secondary  recovery  projects.  The  aver- 
age gravity  of  oil  produced  in  California  is 
18.9,  which  of  cotirse  commands  the  price  for 
18  gravity  oil.  Tlie  price  for  new  oil  for  18 
gravity  oil  ranges  between  SB. 72  and  $9.34 
depending  on  quality.  The  price  for  old  oil 
for  18  gravity  ranges  froan  $3.99  to  a  high  of 
$4.23.  The  price  for  higher  gravity  oils  is 
more  nearly  comparable  to  that  In  other 
States.  Rather  obviously,  a  domestic  price  re- 
duction of  tills  magnitude  will  dlscotu-age 
not  only  secondary  recovery  projects,  but 
will  discourage  exploration  and  development 
drilling. 

3.  In  the  ease  of  my  own  company,  all  our 
plans  for  drill  lug  some  14  development  wells 
will  be  cancelled  simply  because  the  pro- 
jected returns  on  the  price  of  old  oU  will 
not  pay  for  the  greatly  increased  well  costs 
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that  have  resulted  since  the  price  of  oil  has 
been  Increased.  This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  well  costs  had  nearly  doubled  be- 
tween 1957  ar.d  1973.  Furthermore  we  will  be 
forced  to  look  rery  carefully  at  new  explora- 
tory projects  now  being  considered.  We  have 
already  (if  rollback  is  finalized)  been  "stuck" 
with  the  drilling  and  completion  costs  of  one 
well  approaching  an  expenditure  of  $100,000 
which  would  have  been  commercial  at  the 
higher  price,  but  non-commercial  at  the 
lower  price.  Frankly,  we  are  losing  faith  in 
our  Government.  When  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  Involved,  why  shotild  any 
operator  take  a  chance  on  bankruptcy  re- 
sulting from  Governmental  action.  There  are 
enough  rLsks  involved  without  having  to  risk 
an  abrupt  break  in  price  by  edict. 

4.  Reduced  exploration  and  drilling  of 
domestic  development  wells  v.'Ul  obviously 
prolong  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  this 
country  to  become  self-sufficient.  Higher 
prices  for  crude  oil  merely  provide  the  capital 
flow  to  obtain  the  objective  more  quickly. 
Lower  prices  will  prolong  the  period  of 
shortages. 

5.  The  posted  price  is  the  amount  of  money 
being  paid  for  the  purchase  of  independently 
produced  crude  oil  (by  Inflependent  produc- 
ers) .  Independent  producers  have  historically 
drilled  75  to  80  %  of  all  exploratory  wells,  a.nd 
the  rollback  of  prices  will  have  its  greatest 
impact  upon  this  segment  of  the  industry 
and  virtually  not  at  all  on  the  major  pur- 
chasing companies.  While  the  majors  may 
lose  on  the  production  of  their  own  oil.  they 
will  gain  on  the  piu-chase  of  independently 
produced  oil.  The  ill  effect  of  the  Jackson 
proposal  will  far  outweigh  the  effects  of  its 
avowed  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Glenn  C.  Ferguson. 

President. 
P.S. — It  has  been  estimated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  an  additional  3,000,000.000  barrels  of 
oil  in  California  alone  can  be  recovered 
through  secondary  recovery  projects  under 
the  new  prices  that  cannot  be  economically 
recovered  under  the  old  prices. 


Abco  Petroleum  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Glenn  Anderson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Anderson:  We  are  currently 
drilling  evaluation  wells  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary reservoir  Information  to  make  an  eco- 
nomic study  of  a  substantial  lease  block  in 
the  Wilmington  Field.  A  ^eat  Investment  In 
time  and  money  has  been  made  over  a  period 
of  two  years  to  assemble  this  land,  secure 
permits  etc.  This  Investment  was  predicated 
on  the  expectation  of  reasonable  prices  for 
crude  oil. 

As  you  are  aware,  expensive  waterflood 
operations  are  necessary  to  recover  much  of 
the  oil  at  Wilmington.  Previously,  the  price 
of  Wilmington  oil  would  not  justify  the  in- 
vestment and  operation  of  Argo's  current 
project.  A  rollback  In  the  price  of  new  oil 
to  old  oil  prices  or  near  that  figure  may  re- 
duce this  project  to  a  marginal  level  and 
when  compared  to  Investment  rettirn  In 
other  areas,  could  preclude  the  project  being 
developed  to  full  potential. 

The  exact  recoverable  oil  within  the  proj- 
ect Is  unknown,  however  it  is  of  a  magnitude 
in  excess  of  20  million  barrels.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  this  quantity  of  oil. 

Costs  of  material,  casing,  fuel,  drilling 
equipment  and  labor  are  Increasing  rapidly 
and  the  independent  producer  must  be  al- 
lowed a  fair  profit  commensurate  with  the 
risk  of  oil  finding  and  producing.  Current 
prices  for  new  oil  are  not  out  of  line  and  only 
indicate  the  value  of  the  product  In  the  mar- 
ket place.  Reasonable  expectation  of  a  fair 
return  on  investment  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
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dependent  will   permit  continuation  of   the 
active  search  for  new  oil. 
Very  trttly  yours. 

Cecil    O.   B.».senberg. 

Vice   President. 

CAl.n"0RNlA    Indkpendei-.t 

PaODCCERS     AsSOCLVrlON, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  13,  1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon. 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  O.IJice,  Treas- 
ury Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  We  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  13,  that  you  ere  ssriously  con- 
sidering rolling  back  and  .setting  a  new  cell- 
ing price  of  $7.87  per  barrel  lor  new  oil.  We 
ha\e  constantly  opposed  the  roll-back  of 
crude  oil  prices,  however,  we  feel  that  your 
proposal  is  far  superior  to  the  proposal  put 
forth  by  Senator  Jackson.  Any  roll-back  in 
the  price  of  new  oil  should  definitely  be  ac- 
companied by  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
old  oil  to  the  same  price  level. 

Your  proposed  celling  of  $7.87  per  barrel 
v.ovild  generate  capital  from  old  oil  produc- 
tion to  make  It  possible  for  Independent  Op- 
erators to  explore  for  and  develop  new  re- 
serves. A  great  majority  of  the  oil  produced 
in  California  is  old  oil  produced  at  costs 
which  are  skyrocketing.  Much  of  the  old  oil 
in  the  United  States  Is  produced  from  high 
cost  secondary  and  tertiary  projects,  the  pro- 
duction from  which  is  declining. 

We  feel  that  the  two-tier  system  of  crude 
oil  pricing  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
is  discriminatory  to  the  producers  of  old 
crude.  All  crude  oil  of  like  quality  sliould  be 
sold  at  the  same  price. 
Yours  truly. 

C.  C.  ALERiciir,  President. 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Feb.    13. 

1974] 
Energy  Oifice  Is  Studying  Price  P-olldack 

FOR  Some  Oil,  Bur  Less  Than  in  Pending 

Bill 

Washington. — The  Federal  Energy  OiSce 
said  it  is  seriously  considering  rolling  back 
the  price  of  some  domestic  crude  oil.  but  it 
wouldn't  go  as  far  as  Congress  would  in  the 
pending  emergency  energy  legislation. 

The  rollback  is  being  considered  only  for 
"new"  oil,  that  which  Is  produced  above  1972 
levels  and  which  Isn't  currently  controlled  by 
the  energy  office  with  the  aim  of  stimulating 
added  output.  It  has  been  selling  for  more 
than  $10  a  barr  '.  Oil  pumped  at  pre-1972 
output  levels  is  currently  sold  imder  a  fed- 
eral price  celling  ox  $5.25  a  barrel. 

The  emergency  energy  legislation  would 
roll  back  the  price  of  the  uncontroUed  crude 
oil  to  $7.09  a  barrel,  but  opposition  to  that 
has  delayed  a  final  vote  on  the  bill. 

An  energy  office  spokesman  said  the  agency 
is  considering  setting  a  new  ceiling  price  of 
$7.87  a  barrel  for  the  "new"  oil.  the  level 
energy  chief  William  Simon  had  been  advo- 
cating all  along.  A  final  decision  hasn't  been 
made,  the  spokesman  emphasized.  Such  a 
roll  back  would  cut  retail  gasoline  prices  by 
one  cent  or  two  cents  a  gallon,  energy  offi- 
cials said. 

The  effect  that  a  price  rollback  by  the 
Nixon  administration  would  have  on  the 
pending  energy  bill  isn't  clear.  One  energy 
omce  official  said  that  If  a  rollback  to  $7.87 
is  decided  upon,  it's  hoped  that  Congress 
would  decide  a  further  price  drop  isnt  nec- 
essary and  would  strike  It  from  the  energy 
bill.  Officials  also  said  that  options  other 
than  a  set  price  of  $7.87  also  are  being  con- 
sidered, such  as  allowing  the  price  of  new 
oil  to  vary. 

A  price  rollback  by  the  administration 
could  perhaps  jeopardize  the  energy  legisla- 
tion, which  also  would  give  the  government 
authority  to  ration  gasoline  and  to  make 
mandatory  certain  energy  conservation  meas- 
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ures  the  public  is  currently  being  urged  to 
foUow  voluntarily.  A  Senate  vcte  on  the  biU 
is  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

The  price  rollback  being  considered  by  the 
energy  office  doesn't  Include  oil  from  low- 
out-put  stripper  wells  or  oil  from  fields  that 
needs  costly  efforts  for  continued  extrac- 
tion. Any  change  there  would  require  legis- 
lation because  Congress  exempted  such  wells 
from  contrcls  last  year.  The  energy  bill  woiUd 
repeal   th;vt  exemption. 

Stripper  wells  account  for  13 '.i  of  domes- 
tic crude  production  and  the  "new"  oil  for 
another  12',;,  accordirg  to  the  energy  office. 

In  another  move,  the  energy  office  barred 
service  station  owners  from  selling  gasoline 
only  to  regular  customers  or  from  selling 
large  amounts  by  requiring  prep.n-ment.  Such 
practices  have  been  growing  natiouv.ide  ai  <i 
are  discriminatory,  the  olice  said. 

California  Independent 

Producers  Associatio:-:. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  February  8,  1974. 
Hgu.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wafiiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  The  proposed  roll- 
back of  all  crude  oil  prices  to  the  existing 
level  of  old  crude  controlled  prices  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Independent  Operators  in 
California.  Such  action  as  propoc-ed  by  the 
Jackson  Bill  wotild  dv.ll  the  incentives  for 
further  exploration  and  woiUd  immediately 
halt  the  movement  that  Is  now  underway  to 
rehabUlt:ite  and  recomplete  some  of  the 
State's  22,000  stripper  wells  that  now  only 
produce  102,000  barrels  per  day.  A  great  per- 
centage of  those  wells  are  owned  by  Inde- 
pendent Operators.  The  result  of  such  action 
v.ould  be  lo  stagnate  the  domestic  producer 
and  make  us  become  more  dependent  on 
foreign  crude. 

W'e  ask  that  you  give  this  careful  consider- 
ation and  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Jackson 
proposal. 

Yours  truly, 

Jebome  J.  O'Brien. 

Vice  President. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rather  sad  commentai-y  to  note  that  most 
of  the  February  16  Independence  day 
celebrations  that  Lithuania  has  held 
have  been  under  the  suppression  of  either 
the  Nazis  or  the  Russian  Communists. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  the  whole 
stor>'  of  Lithuania's  past. 

For  a  period  in  Its  illustrious  histoi-j-. 
Lithuania's  boundaries  extended  from 
the  Baltic  in  the  north  to  as  far  south 
as  the  Black  Sea.  Since  then  however, 
she  lias  suffered  from  the  expansion  of 
both  Russia  and  Grermany.  The  present 
Communist  domination  is  not  the  first 
time  Lithuania  has  suffered  under  the 
Russian  yoke.  From  1795  to  1918,  Tsarist 
Russia  controlled  all  of  Lithuania  and 
followed  many  of  the  policies  the  Com- 
munists do  today.  They  replaced  Lithu- 
anian,s  in  high  posts  of  the  government 
with  their  own  people  and  banned  higher 
education,  which  had  existed  in  Lithu- 
ania since  the  ISOO's.  As  during  the  WW 
II  occupation,  many  Lithuanians  during 
the  1800's  emigrated  from  their  home- 
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land.  Ma.-t  of  them  came  to  the  United 
States.  Some  retitmed  to  their  mother 
country  to  preach  of  the  freedom  they 
had  found  in  this  country  and  others 
sent  books  wliich  had  been  banned  iii 
Lithuania  back  to  relatives. 

Lithuanian  resistance  to  foreign  rule 
has  never  disappeared.  Last  March,  over 
17.000  Catholic  Lithuanians  sent  peti- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  protesting 
religious  persecution.  In  May  of  1973. 
there  vere  2  days  of  rioting  in  Lithu- 
ania's capital.  Kaunas,  partly  over 
religious  freedom.  The  petitions  which 
were  sent  to  the  U  J^.  stated  that  the  sys- 
tematic suppression  of  the  church  and 
other  social  institutions  by  the  Sonet 
LTnion  has  brought  with  it.  "a  growing 
collapse  of  morals,  and  law  and  order.' 
Alcoholism,  suicides,  and  other  sociaJ 
problems  have  increased  drastically  un- 
der Soviet  rule. 

Education  as  well  has  become  a  toaJ 
of  the  Communist  regime's  attempt  to 
absorb  the  Lithuanian  people  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Article  78  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian Constitution  said  that  the,  "edu- 
cation of  children  is  the  highest  rir;ht 
of  parents."  The  Communists  have  nai 
only  denied  this  ri"ht,  but  pei^verted  it 
to  use  the  school  system  as  an  instrument 
of  communist  indoctrination.  Subse- 
quently education  has  seriously  declined. 
Only  25  percent  of  the  students  who  be- 
pin  the  7-year  program  eventually  fin- 
ish. Tlrvough  all  this,  even  today  tire  So- 
viet Union  has  shown  little  willingne.'-* 
to  change  its  poUcy  of  suppression.  In 
Itvct  it  is  now  asking  for  a  vote  of  the 
P^uropean  Security  Conferenre  to  legalize 
the  forced  occupation  of  Lithuania,  it 
has  been  carrying  on  for  34  years. 

The  United  States  has  ahvays  svi>- 
ported  the  self-determination  of  a  peo- 
ple and  ."Should  not  forsake  the  people  of 
Lithuania  during  this  time  of  detente. 
Many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  ValiasaittF 
of  Stamford.  Conn,  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  United  States  should  not  forget 
thj  pUght  of  their  determined  kin.  I 
therefore  give  my  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion to  direct  our  delegation  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  to  oppo.ve 
any  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  le- 
galize their  takeover  of  Lithuania. 

No  countrj'  which  has  given  so  many 
of  its  people  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  and  has  admired  oui" 
democratic  system  so.  should  be  left  mit- 
aided  at  a  time  of  need.  I 


THE    THREAT   OF    CORPORATION 
FARMING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  E 
came  to  the  Congress,  I  was  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  "corporation  farming." 
In  fact,  while  still  serving  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Assembly  in  Madison,  I  introduced 
some  of  the  earUest  legislation  to  curb 
corporation  farming.  Since  I  came  to 
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Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Aboosbzk  and  with 
Congressman  Boa  KASTsmoEixa  and 
others  In  introducing  the  Family  Farm 
Act. 

I  often  wonder  now  whether  those  of 
iu>  who  have  studied  and  spoken  out  on 

corporation  farming"  were  remiss  in 
labeling  it  Uiat.  What  we  are  talicing 
iiijout  when  we  say  "corpoi'ation  fai'm- 
ing"  is  not  a  narrowly  defined  corporate 
i-ntity.  We  are  referring  to  the  takeover 
of  farming  by  large,  nonfamily  opera- 
tions— regardless  of  whether  these  op- 
erations are  legally  incorporated  or  not. 

Unfortunately,  for  some  time  the 
USOA  has  neglected  to  recognize  that, 
and  has  continued  to  minimize  the  threat 
of  corporate  fanning,  because  they  say 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  aU  farms  are  "in- 
corporated." 

But,  as  any  farmer  would  tell  you,  it  Is 
not  the  legal  status  of  the  f  ai-m  operation 
that  is  important.  What  is  important  is 
the  share  of  tlie  market  which  a  farm 
operation  conti-ols.  Our  troubles  with  a 
few  oil  giants  should  make  us  realize  that 
if  a  relatively  few  f  aim  operations  take 
over,  they  can  manipulate  the  supply 
and  the  price  of  food  to  meet  then-  con- 
venience— not  the  consumers. 

The  USDA's  seemingly  unconcerned 
attitude  does  not  make  me  any  less  wary 
of  the  potential  disaster  that  could  befall 
farmers  and  consumers  alike  if  corpora- 
tions take  over  food  production  and  if 
decisions  over  food  production  are  made 
in  board  rooms  rather  than  in  farmei's' 
living  rooms  or  ASC  ofQces. 

What  we  must  remember,  as  a  stoiy 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Joui-nal  points  out. 
is  that  bigness  is  not  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  in  farming.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  in 
more  and  more  cases  that  a  modem 
family  fai-m  is  still  the  most  efficient 
f ann  there  is.  I  know  that  is  true  of  dairy 
fai-ms  and  there  aie  thousands  of  them 
in  my  district.  And  the  USDA  studies 
show  this  is  true  of  many  other  kinds  of 
farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
USDA  stop  looking  at  the  problem  of 
corporation  farming  as  a  narrowly  de- 
fined legal  entity  and  start  looking  at  the 
problems  which  a  takeover  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  would  create  in  terms  of 
the  price  and  supply  of  food  in  this  coun- 
try. If  they  do  not,  I  can  see  some  very 
ti'oubled  times  ahead. 

For  those  who  are  not  aware  of  what 
corporate  agriculture  involves,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  very  descriptive  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
OoMMoomzs:    If   Pbopo-j^d    Cospohate   Hog 

Par.m  Succeeds.  PtrrTJEB  or  Small  Producer 

Mat  Be  in  Doubt 

(By  Gene  Meyer) 

Chicago — Charles  McQuold,  a  businessman 
here  who  has  never  fed  a  hog,  hopes  to  be 
rststng  3.5  znlllion  ol  them  In  six  years. 

If  that  happens,  Mr.  McQuoid's  planned 
6.000-acre  hofr  farm  In  Kahoka,  In  northeast 
Uifiaouri,  would  be  producing  and  slaughter- 
ing 3^%  of  that  state's  total,  and  in  a  given 
week,  he  would  seU  more  pork  than  any  other 
US.  producer — enough  port:,  said  one  llve- 
stock  analyst,  to  lower  prices  recet-.'«d  by  all 
other  0.8.  hog  farmers  as  much  as  8°^.  The 
prapa«e<l  complex  would  employ  2.000  per- 
sons— or  almost  as  many  as  KahoKa'e  popu- 
lation of  2,200. 
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Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  McQuold's  plans  are 
controversial.  A  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  subcommittee  i£  looking  into  them 
inXormaUy,  and  other  observers  are  predict- 
ing that  success  ultimately  will  mean  the 
end  of  the  small  independent  hog  producer. 
The  project  also  Is  sUmiflatlng  renewed  at- 
tempts to  assess  corporate  farming's  impact 
on  all  of  VS.  agrlcultura. 

Mr.  McQuold's  plans,  hav.'ever,  appear  to  be 
a  logical  extension  of  trends  that  have  de- 
creased farm  numbers  32''^.  and  Increa.'ted 
national  average  farm  size  34 "X  since  1959. 
Fanning  has  grown  Into  a  more  complex 
business  operation,  which  requires  fanners  to 
sharpen  their  managerial  und  technical  skills 
and  acquire  more  caplt.il,  as  they  try  for  a 
bi^igcr  share  of  the  market  dollar  to  make  a 
living. 

In  dclng  so,  some  fanntog  operations  have 
prowa  dramatically.  For  example,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  said  that  jrtst  over  half 
of  the  U.S.'s  nearly  27  million  feed  cattle  come 
from  711  feedlots;  the  other  hall  come  from 
more  than  154,000  much  smaller  lots.  Farmers 
have  been  Joined  by  businessmen  and  cor- 
porations seeing  a  chance  to  make  money  by 
expanding  on  an  even  griuider  scale. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  and 
other  department  spokesmen  steadfastly 
maintain  that  small.  Independent  farmers 
will  prevail,  but  other  observei-s  are  less  san- 
guine. They  contend  the  same  economics  that 
have  helped  family  farms  grow  are  even 
more  beneflclal  to  large  operations. 

Mr.  McQuold,  for  instance,  said  he  has  gone 
to  institvitional  lenders  and  to  industry  and 
colleges  for  technical  aid.  Just  as  the  family 
farmers  does.  The  dlfTerence,  of  course,  Is  one 
of  scale — Mr.  McQuold's  visits  to  the  bank 
have  produced  more  than  $115  million  for 
his  operation. 

".'Ill  the  components  (breeding,  feeding 
and  killing)  work  by  thainselves,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Quold said.  "Were  Just  putUng  them  to- 
gether," he  added. 

Mr.  McQuoid  has  incorporated  as  Missouri 
Foods  International  Inc.,  with  himself  as 
major  owner.  Tliu.';,  though  privately  held, 
the  Kahoka  operation  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
'corporate  farmer,"  a  sinister  term  to  some 
farmers. 

"But  the  corporate  farmer  is  really  some- 
thing of  a  straw  man,"  claimed  William  Sco- 
field,  an  Agriculture  Department  economist. 
Ho  added:  "Most  small  farms  which  have 
vanished  have  been  taken  over  by  other  farm- 
ers jr.st  down  the  road.  Less  than  22,000  farms 
(out  of  2.7S  million)  are  incorporated  and 
90',:  of  the-se  Involve  families  who've  done  it 
for  a  tax  break  or  some  other  advantage. 
There  are  less  tlian  1,800  farms  with  10  or 
more  owners." 

Richard  D.  Rodefleld.  a  Michigan  Stats 
tJnlverslty  rural  sociologist,  said  those 
numbers  may  be  misleading.  If  farming  in- 
terests are  redefined  according  to  their  con- 
trol over  growing  and  marketinp:  decisions. " 
he  argued,  "the  figures  vould  show  non- 
family  farms  sell  more  tlian  half  the  coun- 
try's farm  products."  He  said  family  farms — 
meaning  those  owned  by  families  that  rais,e 
the  money,  supply  the  labor  and  make  the 
management  and  marketing  decisions  them- 
selves— have  been  getting  le  s  than  half  the 
national  farm  receipts  since  1959. 

Nonfamily  farms  get  diHeriug  sales-receipt 
shares  in  diilerenl  parts  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Rodefeld  said.  These  r.inge  from  over  70  %  in 
the  Pacific  btates  to  IS^l  ia  the  Corn  Belt  and 
to  generally  45 'i  or  more  elsewhere. 

About  14'^r.  of  the  nation's  crops  and  36-" 
of  its  livestock  are  sold  itnder  some  sort  of 
Integrated  or  contractval  arrangement, 
though  p»ercentages  vary  widely  among  com- 
modities, some  sources  said.  Ne-irly  all  feed 
grains,  which  dcwninate  Corn-Belt  farming, 
are  sold  on  the  open  market,  but  96%  of  the 
country's  processed  vegetHbles,  more  prev- 
alent in  the  Pacific  statea,  aren't.  Sluularly, 
about  95  .„   of  the  U.S.  Hfoiler.crop  Is  sold 
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under  contract  but  only  £%  of  all  hogs  are 
sold  that  way. 

Some  critics  fear  the  hog  picture  coriid 
change  radically  because  of  Mr.  McQuold's 
project.  "If  that  deal  comes  off,"  said  Mr 
Rodefeld,  "It  will  be  especially  indicative  of 
the  nonXamily-farm  take-over.  Hogs  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  bastion  of  the  famUy 
larmer." 

About  1.000  of  these  family  farmers  rallied 
in  Kahoka  earlier  this  month  to  protest  the 
proposed  complex.  They  cheered  gtistfly  when 
Oren  L.  Staley.  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  pledged,  -"We  aren't 
going  to  allow  a  handful  of  corporate  execu- 
tives to  control  food  production  in  this  coun- 
try." 

The  ti\ke-over  feared  by  small  farmers  is 
far  from  assuj-ed,  however,  other  critics  said. 
Other  integrated  pork  complexes,  planned 
on  more  modest  scales  than  Mr.  McQiioid's, 
liave  folded  wltliin  five  years.  And  concerns 
such  as  Tenneco  Inc.,  Purex  Inc.,  Gates  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  CBK  Industries  Inc.  have  steadi- 
ly retrenched  to  cut  losses  or  have  gotten  out 
of  farm  programs,  which  Ufce  hog  raising,  re- 
quire lo:.s  of  hard  work  and  skilled  manage- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  Agriculture  Department 
said  studies  Increasingly  s)K>w  that  a  small 
farmer'.3  size  mightn't  be  (ucb  a  drawback 
after  all.  In  fact,  the  most  efficient  farm  size, 
the  department  suggested,  le  that  which  can 
oe  handled  by  one  farmer  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery  and  technological  expertise 
available. 

Figuring  that  is  true,  other  fanners  are 
more  bemused  than  alarmed  by  the  complex 
of  hog  houses,  feed  mills  and  packing  plants 
expected  near  Kahoka.  "If  tbe  man  wants  to 
bet  his  money  tliat  way,  why  that's  his  right," 
observes  an  American  Farm  Bureau  spokes- 
man. 


STRONGER  ENERGY  DATA  REPORT- 
ING AMENDMENT  NEEDED  TO 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICIUCAV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
11793,  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  in  order 
to  make  the  reporting  provisions  of  that 
bill  conform  exactly  to  the  reporting  pro- 
viMons  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  December  1973,  In  connection  with  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  provisions  which 
were  accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

The  present  reporting  provisions  in  the 
bill,  H.R.  11793,  are  an  abomination,  as 
noted  by  my  colleagues  on  page  48  and  49 
of  House  Report  93-748. 

I  will  point  out  that  hearings  I  held 
January  16,  17,  and  18,  1974,  in  my  sub- 
committee on  the  Activities  of  RegulatOi-j' 
Agencies  of  the  Select  Small  Business 
Con-miittee,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  endorsed  by  reporting 
amendment  and  Mr.  Sawllill,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FedcraJ  Energy  Office, 
testified  that  he  could  find  nothing  sub- 
stanlivclj-  wrong  with  it.  Ee  certainly  did 
not  endorse  the  blanket  confidentiality 
provisions  contained  within  H.R.  1179?. 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  Con- 
gress, the  public,  and  most  Federal  agen- 
cies of  needed  energj-  data. 
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Tlie  confidentiality  and  reporting 
provision  of  H.R.  11793  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "the  oil  companies'  dream." 

This  amendment  I  will  propo.se  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  11793  as  reported  on 
December  28,  1973 : 

l.(a)  On  page  34,  hue  22,  strike  "(c)"  and 
insert  therein  "Sec  16."  (b)  On  page  35, 
strike  all  beginning  on  line  11  through  the 
period  on  line  21. 

2.  Strike  all  beginnii'g  on  line  7  of  page 
33  through  the  period  on  line  21  of  page  34, 
and  Insert  therein  the  following: 

EEPORTS    ON    NATIONAL    ENEROV    RESOURCES 

"Sec  15.  (a)  For  the  p\irpose  of  providing 
to  the  Administrator.  Congress,  the  States. 
and  the  public,  to  the  moxim\Tni  extent  pos- 
si'ole,  reliable  data  oa  reserves  prod-iKtion, 
distribution,  and  use  of  petrolcam  products, 
natural  gas,  and  coal,  the  .'Vdrninislrator  shall 
promptly  publLsh  for  public  comment  a  regu- 
lation requiring  that  per^^ons  doing  business 
in  the  United  S'i,ates  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  tliis  Act,  are  engaged  in  e:':ploring. 
developing,  processing,  refining,  or  tran.sport- 
ing  by  pipeline  any  petroleum  product  nat- 
ural ga-s,  or  coal,  shall  provide  detailed  re- 
ports to  the  Administrator  every  sixty  cal- 
endar days.  Such  reports  shall  show  for  the 
preceding  sixty  calendar  days  such  person's 
(1)  reserves  of  crude  oil,  nat\iral  gas,  and 
coal;  (2)  production  and  de.stination  of  any 
petroleum  product,  natural  gas,  and  coal; 
(3)  refinery  runs  by  product;  and  (4)  other 
data  required  by  the  Admiul-strator  for  such 
ptirpose.  Such  regulation  shall  also  reqviii'e 
that  such  persons  provide  to  the  Adminis- 
trator such  reports  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  to  the  date  of  such  person's 
first  sixty-day  report.  Such  regulation  shall 
be  promulgated  thirty  days  after  such  ptib- 
lication.  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
quarterly  in  the  Federal  Register  a  meaning- 
ful stimmary  analysis  of  the  data  provided 
by  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  reporthig  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  retail  opera- 
tions of  persons  required  to  file  such  reports. 
Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part  of  the 
data  required  by  this  section  Is  being  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  another  Federal 
agency,  the  Administrator  may  exempt  such 
person  from  reporting  all  or  part  of  such  data 
directly  to  him,  and  upon  such  exemption, 
such  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  provide  such  data  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized,  upon  application  of 
the  Administrator,  to  require  enforcement 
of  the  reporting  requirements  of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  a  showing'satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  by  any/person  that  any  report 
or  part  thereof  obtaJned  under  this  section 
from  such  person  orVfrom  a  Federal  agency 
would.  If  made  publA:,  dl'vulge  methods  or 
processes  entitled  to  protection  as  trade  se- 
crets or  other  propijetary  Information  of 
such  person,  such  report,  or  portion  thereof, 
shall  be  confidential  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  1905  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  report 
or  part  thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  confi- 
dential for  purposes  of  disclosure  to  ( 1 )  any 
delegate  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tills 
Act,  (2)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, or  the  General  Accounting  Office 
when  necessary  to  carry  out  those  agencies' 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  and 
other  statutes,  and  (3)  the  Congress  or  any 
Committee  of  Congress  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  expire,  as  provided  in  section  19  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  plan  to  offer  the 
following    two    amendments    regarding 
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energy  advisoi-j-  boaids  aiid  ll;e  positions 
held  by  Mi'.  William  Simon,  Administi'a- 
tor.  Federal  Energy  Office  and  Deputy 
Secretai-y.  Department  of  the  Treasui-j'. 

On  page  22.  line  10,  insert  immediately 
after  the  period  the  following: 

Tlie  membership  of  each  s'acli  ad'.lsory 
board  shall  be  fairly  balanced  in  terms  of 
points  ot  view  represented  and  the  functions 
to  be  performed  by  s'ach  board  and  shall  lu- 
clvide  consumer,  small  business,  and  enviroxi- 
mental  representatives.  The  advice  and 
recommendations  of  each  such  board  shall 
be  the  result  of  that  board's  independeiit 
judgment  and  shall  not  be  inllueuced  by  the 
Admmistrator  or  any  o'^-her  Federal  official 
or  special  interests.  All  such  advice  and 
recommendations  shall,  when  made,  be 
promptly  m:ide  available   to  the  public. 

And,  the  following  amend.ment: 

On  page  2.'5,  .^-trike  all  begiiming  on  line 

5  through  tlie  period  on  line  13,  tvad  on 

line  14  change  "if » '■  to  "te)". 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

ClF    M^.INE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii.  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  collca^i'es"  attention  Maine's  win- 
ring  essay  in  the  annual  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  do  so  this  year  because  Chris 
Stephens'  essay.  "Tlie  Responsibilities  of 
the  American  Citizen,"  deals  in  very 
specific  terms  v.  ith  some  of  the  under- 
lying problems  facing  our  .society  and 
v.ith  what  can,  and  must,  be  done  to 
solve  them.  Mr.  Stephens  turns  to  the 
ideals  of  integrity,  unselfishness,  and 
dedication,  and  the  lesson  he  draws  is 
one  from  which  we  can  all  leam.  Maine 
and  the  VFW  can  be  \'ery  proud  of  Chris 
Stephens'  essay. 

The  essay  follows : 

The  Responsieilities  of  the  American 
CrrizEN 

In  the  aftermath  of  recent  political  up- 
heaval in  the  United  States,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  there  have  been  some  vitally  im- 
portant qualities  lacking  in  our  social  and 
political  lives.  Tliere  is  an  air  of  dislllusion- 
nient  with  leadership  and  government  in 
general.  Wliat  are  the  basic  qualities  we  look 
for  in  our  leaders?  'What  are  the  Important 
characteristics  we  want  our  representatives 
to  ejcpress? 

There  are  three  essential  qualities  tliat 
should  be  present  in  every  good  leader:  integ- 
rity, unselfishness,  and  dedication.  Most 
people  expect  these  characteristics  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  our  political  representatives,  and 
are  appaUed  when  these  high  principles  are 
compromised.  Ho-,vever.  many  of  us  never 
expect  these  qualities  of  ourselves.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  v.ere  to  make  it  their 
responsibility  to  consistently  express  these 
principles  themselves,  we  could  bring  this 
nation  much  closer  to  the  Ideals  upon  which 
It  was  founded.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  try  at  all  times  to  live 
the  three  qualities  of  integrity,  unselfish- 
ness, and  dedication.  There  are  many  ways 
that  we  can  do  this. 

Integrity  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  American  ideals.  By  defini- 
tion. Integrity  refers  not  ouiy  to  honesty,  but 
to  moral  soundness  as  well 

Both   of   the.=e   Ideals  seem   to  have   been 
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pu.il'.ed  into  obscurity  by  the  emergence  Of 
the  "with-it"  generation,  and  the  "new  moi<- 
Rllty.  Integrity  needs  to  be  a  constant  ra- 
spouslbiliiy  of  all  citizens.  Americans  ret-tl 
to  be  more  honest  in  everything  they  do. 
and  especiHlly  so  with  themselves.  We  Ciji 
tjR.sily  bring  this  close  to  home.  We  can  ob>v' 
o-'r  traffic  la'KS.  not  because  there  is  a  pollcq- 
nvn  at  the  corner,  but  because  we  want  IJo 
be  honest,  and  '.ve  recognise  the  safety  the??' 
la-.-s  represent.  We  can  refuse  to  cheat  on 
tests,  to  shoplift,  or  to  falsify  informatioji 
on  tp.x  forms.  Since  Integrity  also  involves 
moral  soundness,  we  should  be  honest  i«i 
our  relationships  with  other  people,  r.i*t( 
honor  our  commitments  to  those  in  rcspou- 
s'bllity,  to  our  employers,  and  to  business 
a'ad  personal  contracts.  No  one  is  too  youii: 
to  begin  to  practice  the  basic  principles  ^i" 
honesty  in  thought  and  deed. 

Unselfishness,  or  the  vvUlingne.ss  to  malt"! 
a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  something  greater 
tl.an  one-self,  is  vitally  important.  We  nc9c( 
to  make  it  our  rerponsibllity  not  to  be  sein*: 
With  our  energy  resources,  either  in  tnues 
oX  crises,  or  prosperity.  'We  sl.oiild  not  1^ j 
self-hidulgent  with  our  other  natural  rf  • 
sources.  Pollution  is  essentially  caiised  b  • 
such  self-indulgence;  the  placing  of  ou<i  > 
own  desires  and  convenience  above  otiitr 
considerations.  Self-iudulgeuce  Is  seen  evef  >• 
day  In  such  petty  things  as  hoarding  or  over- 
use of  gasoline  or  oil.  Uttering,  and  dis- 
courtesy or  recklesoness  in  driving.  A  goal 
example  of  a  more  selfless  attitude  is  tUe 
person  who  is  always  ready  to  help  perfcrji 
a  service  for  a  community,  with  no  thou^ljit. 
of  recompense  for  hhnself.  This  attltitde  il- 
lustrates that  unselfishness  Is  essential  li 
our  lives,  uecaitse  it  helps  to  promote  ho.r- 
mony  between  people,  and  progress  in  si- 
ciely.  T 

As  good  cilizens,  we  all  need  to  exprcfi 
dedication.  Dedication  is  a  total  commit- 
ment to  a  particular  cours-e  of  thought  ©;' 
action;  It  Is  the  quality  which  carries  an  idea 
to  completion.  The  commitment  to  expret-' 
Inteerlty  and  unselfishness  takes  a  great  debl 
of  dedication.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  also  need  to  feel  a  dedication  t  < 
ovT  countrj-.  This  does  not  mean  that  \f? 
have  to  agree  -with  everything  that  occnl-i 
in  tlie  country,  but  v,e  need  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  Beca'.i$e 
the  founders  of  this  nation  were  dedicatact 
to  the  cause  oi  freedom,  we  have  the  liberi;- 
and  well-being  we  enjoy  today. 

The  ideas  of  Integrity,  unselfish ne.ss,  aii'i 
dedication  are  the  basis  on  which  the  man;/ 
privileges  of  the  American  citizen  are  built, 
and  they  form  a  strong  foundation  of  re- 
sponsibility that  needs  to  be  reaffirmed  lii 
the  United  States  today.  The  original  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  'R'ent  ao 
far  as  to  pledge  their  "Lives",  "Fortunes''. 
and  "sacred  Honor"  to  these  principles.  C.tIii 
v.e  do  less? 


CONSPIRACy 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDE^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPP.ESrNTATIVES  I 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974         ' 

Mr.  L.'VNDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUr 
recent  issues  of  the  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Times-Union,  published  by  Mr.  Reub 
Williams  and  edited  by  Mr.  Normaii 
Hagg,  contained  editorials  which  deserve 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues.  Tlie 
first  of  the  editorials,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  William  K.  Mollenhour,  is  en- 
titled "Conspiracy,"  and  it  briefly  but 
competently  says  some  things  that  des- 
perately need  to  be  .•'aid.  I  include  M  •. 
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Mollenhour's  editorial.  "Conspiracy,'   to 

be  printed  in  the  Rbc(mu>  at  this  point: 

0>mii'ii>i.  I 

(By  WUHjon  K.  UoUeimonr) 
ILmm  STmxzr,  XJ3-K. — Consplrsc;  is  the  by- 
\.orU  In  WafthlT^top  tbese  days.  More  atten- 
t  :oa  ■bould  be  paid  the  word  on  Main  Street, 
VSJL.  Our  dictionary  defines  conspiracy  as 
'a  combLoatlon  oX  persona  for  an  evil  pvir- 
pose,  a  plot".  Is  there  a  real  conspiracy  in 
'1  he  United  States?  We  believe  there  Is,  but 
113  name  is  not  Watergate! 

Its  evil  face  rftflects  the  plot  of  Karl  Marx. 
r:°ake  advantage  of  youth  corrupted  by  drugs, 
tdults  befuddled  with  alcohol.  Spend  untn 
t-ie  taxpayer  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden. 
Add  aoclallstk:  scheme  ui>on  socialistic 
Fcheme.  Discredit  the  government  and  the 
Liien  In  It.  If  they  help  the  cause  by  stupid 
politics,  8o  much  the  better  for  the  Com- 
raunlst  purpose.  Fan  the  fires  of  dissension 
untU  neighbor  distrusts  neighbor,  officials 
spy  upon  each  other. 

Attack  all  portions  of  our  system.  Make  It 
look  bad.  Oet  government  to  control  every- 
thing. Then  take  over  the  government.  With 


this  plan  you  have  won  a  nation  without 
firing  a  shot.  Is  it  happening?  We  think  tt  is. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  dollar  was  under 
attack  abroad.  Fortunately  It  stood.  More 
about  that  In  later  days.  Take  an  18  minute 
segment  of  tape  no  one  ever  beard  about 
until  a  few  months  ago,  and  blow  it  Into 
something  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  tnie 
value  and  distrust  multliflles. 

We  have  an  energy  shortage.  Ralph  Nader 
gee.?  before  a  Congressional  committee  and 
with  a  knowing  look  dedares  It  Is  a  device 
to  raise  profits  of  oil  companies,  bxtt  offers 
not  one  vrord  of  proof.  Be  does  create  dls- 
tru.st. 

One  branch  of  government  orders  part  of 
the  economy  to  cease  advertising  Its  products 
and  adds  Insult  to  Injury  by  forcing  the  same 
companle.'s  to  spend  an  eqiilvalent  amount 
to  unsell  their  product! 

After  all  this  conies  the  most  preposter- 
ous suggestion  of  all.  While  with  one  band, 
liberals  accuse  the  oil  companies  and  util- 
ities of  profiting  on  a  shortege,  they  rise  in 
righteous  anger  In  Congress  and  criticise  the 
same  companies  for  running  ads  urging  con- 
sumers to  conserve.  You  can't  have  It  both 
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ways  so  confusion  relgna.  Communism  feeds 
on  confusion.  We  are  playing  the  Karl  Marx 

game  unwittingly. 

There  is  hardly  a  segment  of  our  economy, 
our  businesses,  oin-  government,  our  poli- 
ticians, that  haa  escaped  the  insidious  ero- 
.slon  of  confidence.  This  will  result  In  apathy 
The  average  voter  is  apt  to  say,  "to  hen  with 
It"  so  only  a  few  will  go  to  the  polls  ana 
rule  the  many. 

If  the  Communist  Party  of  the  world  had 
v.Tltten  the  scenario  of  The  TTnited  States 
for  the  past  several  years,  the  game  plan  of 
Karl  Marx  could  not  have  bten  followed  more 
closely. 

The  media  cannot  escs^M  Its  share  of  re- 
sponsibilUy  either.  National  news  gatherers 
have  been  so  anxious  for  a  headline,  we  hear 
on  one  day  that  loaded  oil  tankers  are  stand- 
ing off  our  shores  with  plenty,  and  the  next 
day  that  giant  Con  Edison  of  New  York  Is 
running  out  of  fuel. 

Stop  It  Americans,  you  are  committing 
democratic  suicide.  E\'ery  doud  has  a  silver 
lining.  Tomorrow  vre  want  to  write  about 
ours,  for  which  we  Amerloans  can  take  no 
credit. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tferf/ies(fai/,  February  20, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McPall).  The  Clerk  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing communication. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Thx  Sfkaka's  Rooms, 
17.8.  Honss  of  Represent ATrvES, 
WathingUm,  DX!.,  February  20,  1974. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Johm  J. 
McFall  to  act  aa  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
Cahi.  Albblt, 
Speaker  o/  the 
Bouse  of  Representatiies, 


PRAYER 

The  Cliaplain,  Rev.  Ed-ward  G.  Latch, 
DJ},,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Httegrlty  and  uprightness  preserve 
me;  for  I  wait  on  Thee. — Psalms  25:  21. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  mifailing 
source  of  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  we 
come  to  Tbee  conscious  of  our  needs, 
awmre  of  our  shortcmnings,  and  yet  con- 
fident that  Thou  art  with  us  leading  us 
in  the  ways  of  justice,  peace,  and  good 
will.  Strengthen  us  to  be  diligent  in  do- 
ing our  duties,  give  us  wisdom  to  make 
wise  decisions,  and  make  us  ready  for 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  these  dis- 
tressing days. 

Bless  Thou  our  country  and  the  Insti- 
tutions of  tills  free  land.  Sustain  with 
Thy  power  and  enlighten  with  Tlu'  grace 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  our  Members 
of  Congress,  and  an  who  su*  entrusted 
with  our  safety  and  our  security. 

Increase  the  faith  of  our  people  in 
our  Government.  Help  them  to  realize 
how  truly  sound  it  is  and  though  it  may 
be  slow  in  some  actions,  it  is  neverthe- 
less seeking  the  good  of  our  people  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

In  this  hour  of  our  national  life,  give 
to  OS  all  cointige,  faith,  and  good  will 
that  ve  fall  not  man  nor  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  tiie  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2588)  entitled  "An  act  to  declare  by  con- 
gressional action  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency ;  to  authorize  the  President  to 
immediately  undertake  specific  actions  to 
conserve  scarce  fuels  and  increase  sup- 
ply; to  invite  the  development  of  local. 
State,  Nationsil,  and  international  con- 
tingency plans;  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services;  and  lor  other 
purposes." 


ELECTION  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  P.   O'NEILL,   JR.,  AS 

SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  DURING 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  8«4)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  884 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neili.,  Jr.,  of  the  Conixoouwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

Beaolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
of  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  dudng  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  CNehl,  Jk. 
was  thereupon  sworn  in  a£  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 


THE  HONORABLE  TENO  RONCALIO. 
VOICE  OF  REASON  ON  AEC  MAT- 
TERS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Tsxo  Roncalio. 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  has  long  been  the  voice 
of  reason  on  AEC  matters.  He  lias  re- 
cently prepared  a  brilliant  detailed  re- 
port on  the  AEC's  Plowshare  program 
which  proposes  natural  resom-ce  recoverj- 
through  underground  nuclear  explosions 
In  the  West.  The  report,  "Plowshare:  A 
Technology  in  Search  of  a  Use,"  recounts 
past  Plowshare  failures  and  warns  that 
the  prc^ram  wastes  money  and  natural 
resources.  It  further  warns  that  Plow- 
share may  jeopardize  public  health  and 
other  alternative  energy  recovery  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  column  in  tlie  Denver  Post, 
Leonard  Larsen  says  this  about  Con- 
gressman RoHCALio's  effort  to  in- 
corporate sanity  In  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram: 

Almost  alone  In  the  Congress,  Rep.  Teno 
Roncalio.  D-Wyo.,  has  be«n  taking  a  long 
look  at  the  ABC  Plowshare  program  and  its 
appalling  plans  for  underground  A-bomb 
blasts — scores  of  them,  hundreds  of  them, 
thousands  of  them — in  an  effort  to  produce 
natural  gas  In  his  state,  Oolorado  and  who 
knows  where  else  In  the  West. 

It  goes  on : 

Roncalio,  lawyer,  bankar  and  legislator 
who  has  never  shed  the  inatlncts  of  a  child- 
hood battler  In  Rock  SjH-ings,  bellevee  It's 
time  we  ask  the  AEC  and  ottrselvea  Just  what 
the  hell's  going  on  here. 
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Mr.  RoNCALio's  report,  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  trl-State  energy 
conference  In  Denver,  will  appear  soon 
in  the  Record  In  Installments.  I  urge  all 
to  read  it. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PROHIBIT  FORCED  BUSING  FOR 
RACIAL  BALANCE 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  sisked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex-- 
tend  her  remarks  > . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Immediately  after  this  1 -minute  speech 
it  Is  my  intention  to  file  a  discharge 
petition  on  House  Joint  Resolution  T71, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  provldhig  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prevent  the  forced 
busing  of  students  throughout  this 
country.  In  my  20  years,  this  Is  the  only 
time  I  have  ever  filed  a  discharge 
petition — and  seldom  have  I  signed  them. 
But  this  problem  is  bringing  greater 
polarization,  Is  dividing  the  country  and 
is  counter  productive  in  achieving  edu- 
cational objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  on  several 
occasions  has  spoken  very  decisively  on 
this  matter.  By  overwhelming  votes  the 
Members  have  indicated  their  disap- 
proval of  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  to 
require  the  forced  busing  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  purely  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition,  for  the  first 
time  In  my  20  years  in  Congress,  I  sMit  a 
questionnaire  to  my  constituents  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  when  I  make  these  com- 
ments it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mi' 
mailing  list  Is  probably  75  to  80  percent 
Democratic  in  an  industrialized  urban 
area.  The  question  wa&  phrased  by  a  per- 
son who  is  an  expert  In  phrasing  ques- 
tions in  an  objective  nonpartisan  way 
so  they  will  not  be  "loaded."  The  ques- 
tion said: 

Would  yon  favor  a  oonstltntlonal  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Executive  or  licglslative  or  Ju- 
dicial branches,  from  forcing  the  busing  of 
studenta  from  neighborhood  schools  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance? 

We  have  tabulated  over  10,000  of 
those  questionnaires,  and  more  than  70 
percent  from  a  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic mailing  list  expressed  their  support 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit this  forced  bushig. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  as  msuiy  as  are  In- 
terested in  this  problem  will  examine 
House  Journal  Resolution  771  and  sign 
the  discharge  petition. 


provide  pension  refoi-m,  along  with  any 
separate  and /or  supplemental  views. 

The  SPEABCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Orcgon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FEBRUARY  21 
TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12855' 
AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  PROVIDE  PENSION 
REFORM 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  February  21,  1974  to  fUe 
a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  12855.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
CXX 222— Part  3 


LET  US  TAKE  OUR  TIME 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks smd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  the  House  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  persuasions  and  pressures 
of  those  who  oppose  daylight  saving  time 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Many  who  would 
repeal  that  measure  advance  the  argu- 
ment that  there  has  l)een  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  deaths  of  schoolciiildren  en 
route  to  school,  because  of  earlj'  morn- 
ing darkness. 

Figures  just  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  tell  an  opposite 
story. 

January,  the  first  month  of  daylight 
saving  time  this  year,  showed  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
deaths.  Here  are  the  statistics : 

In  January  1973,  there  were  396  pe- 
destrians and  bicycUsts  who  died  in  traf- 
fic accidents.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  total  of  such  deaths  was  down  to  271. 

Of  those  deaths  last  month,  57  were 
schoolchildren  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
19.  In  Januai-y  of  1973,  however — with- 
out daylight  saving  time— 93  children 
died  in  pedestrian  or  bicycle  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

In  offering  these  DOT  findings,  I  real- 
ize it  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  possibly 
beneflci$d  effect  of  reduced  auto  speeds 
and  tlie  smaller  number  of  cars  on  the 
road  in  1974  as  compared  with  lasi  year. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  it  is  still  too 
eaily  either  to  brand  year-round  DST 
a  tragic  mistake,  or  to  hall  it  a  proven 
success. 

For  the  grieving  famfly  of  a  child  who 
has  been  killed,  there  will  be  no  comfort 
in  statistics.  I  would  caution  colleagues, 
however,  to  study  carefully  the  prema- 
ture effort  now  underway  to  repeal  last 
year's  act  calling  for  a  2-year  test  of 
fulltime  DiST. 


THE   WATERGATE  MATTER 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today,  introduced  a  bill  that  will  allow 
our  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  have 
immediate  access  to  all  information  and 
work  products  that  have  been  acciunu- 
lated  by  the  Special  Prosecutor — ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  Watergate 
matter — and  any  other  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  biU  is  very  slihilar  to  the  excellent 
woi*  done  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Raileback)  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  bill  Is  identical  to  his 
with  one  exception:  I  have  added  a  sec- 
tion that  is  designed  to  provide  protec- 


tion for  the  eonfidentiaUty  of  a  prosecu- 
tor's work  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
tired  of  this  Watengate  mess.  They  want 
the  issue  resolved — one  way  or  another. 
Tliey  want  to  know — one  way  or  ajaoth- 
er — whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  beai  Involved  In  illegal 
activities. 

The  Watergate  affair  is  not  a  partisan 
is.sue.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
want  this  mess  resolved.  However,  re- 
sponsible Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  want  the  Issue  ressolved  properlj-  and 
in  accordance  with  our  system  of  justice. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  syE- 
tem  of  justice  has  been  dragging  its  feet. 
The  work  of  tiie  Justice  Department,  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  the  grand  jury  sys- 
tem the  Senate  Committee,  and  our  own 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
going  along  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Watergate  investigation  is  a  com- 
plex matter.  If  properly  conducted,  as 
it  has  been,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
gather  legitimate  evidence  that  will  re- 
veal the  real  truth. 

The  role  of  our  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  different  from  the  other  investi- 
gative bodies  in  that  our  committee  Is 
interested  only  in  possible  Presidential 
involvement.  The  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  grand  juries  are  looking  at  the  pos- 
sible involvement  of  many  persons. 

In  my  bill,  I  have  tried  to  protect  the 
Prosecutor's  work  product  by  requiring 
the  committee  to  keep  matters  confiden- 
tial when  these  matters  would  jeopardise 
the  prosecution  of  a  third  party.  In  other 
words,  the  American  people  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  Presidential  involvement 
in  the  Watergate  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  our  people  want  the  guilty  punished 
and  the  innocent  absolved.  They  do  not 
want  someone  let  off  scott-free  because 
confidential  prosecution  Information  was 
leaked  to  the  press  for  the  benefit  of  a 
personal  headline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  blD  Is  prompts- 
considered  and  passed,  oin-  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  win  be  able  to  pr(MnpU>- 
and  efficiently  look  Into  all  aspects  of 
possible  Presidential  involvement  in  the 
Watergate  matter.  Individual  Members 
of  this  House  will  be  able  to  responsibly 
make  a  judgement  on  the  grave  mattei' 
of  impeacliment. 


AD^^NTSTRATOR  OP  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  OFFICE  HAS  NOT 
REPLIED  TO  INQUIRY  REGARDING 
RATIONING 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4,  1974,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  William  E.  Simon,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  pointing  out 
that  section  4(a)  of  the  EmerKenc>- 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  gives  authority, 
as  well  as  other  provisions  of  that  act,  to 
the  Presidrait  to  put  into  effect  rationing. 
I  asked  Mr.  Simon  to  either  confirm 
that,  as  I  think  he  must  do  under  the 
law,  or  say  that  the  proposition  is  not 
true,  because  I  think  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know. 
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The  letter  has  been  kicking  around  in 
that  ofQce,  and  my  office  has  received 
word  that  the  letter  is  In  the  mail  and  in 
the  lawyers'  offices  and  ultimately  word 
was  received  that  it  has  been  lost,  so  I 
sent  a  letter  by  messenger  to  that  office 
trying  to  get  an  answer.  Again,  the  FEO 
reported  that  it  had  lost  the  messenger- 
delivered  letter,  and  we  sent  a  thud 
letter.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 

However,  on  February  6,  Mr.  Simon, 
speaking  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  said  in  resijonse  to  Sena- 
tor Pastore's  question  that  the  General 
Coimsel  of  FEO  thinks  it  has  the  au- 
thority to  ration.  Of  course,  theie  is  no 
question  that  it  does  and  the  General 
Counsel  should  say  so;  however,  Mr. 
Simon  added  that  some  lawyers  disagree. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Simon  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  msike  a  clear  declara- 
tion with  respect  to  the  law  on  the  point. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM^UTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  StJeaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON  H.R.  2154 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rem&iks. ) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  have  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
the  discharge  petition  on  H.R.  2154,  now 
containing  something  over  60  names, 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would,  at 
least  in  the  future  and  as  to  future 
occasions,  give  Members  of  this  body  the 
chance — wtiich  they  ought  to  have  and 
the  duty  which  they  ought  to  have — 
to  vote  on  proposed  salary  increases. 

I  urge  Members  to  pla.e  theii*  signa- 
tuies  on  the  petition. 


SPACE  CRYSTALS 

(Ml-.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tliis  morn- 
ing's Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee we  had  a  testimony  by  Prof.  Harry 
C.  Gatos  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  made  a  statement 
which  really  amazed  me  regarding  the 
growing  of  crystals  in  space.  He  said  tliat 
the  results  from  the  Skylab  are  far  more 
exciting  than  expected  and  that  in  his 
opinion  manufacturing  in  space  is  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever 
afforded  to  benefit  mankind.  That  is 
quite  a  statement  from  tliis  noted  scien- 
tist. As  we  questioned  him  about  tliis, 
the  fuU  worth  of  this  Skylab  experiment 
became  clear.  Through  the  pi-ogram  of 
;-rov-.i:i?  cr.vstals  in  space  ■s'.e  \\'?\q  devel- 


oped new  means  of  creating  and  storing 
power.  If  fully  developed,  within  tiie 
next  5  years  lije  would  have  a  practical 
economic  basis  of  using  .solar  power.  It 
i-<  n  treniendoiis  discoc/ery  and  one  which 
will  be  worth  maqy  times  over  the 
amount  invested  in  Sk.vlab. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ADMINISTER  THE  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE TO  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  <H.  Res. 
871).  Report  No.  93-801,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


CALL  OF  TEE  HOUSE 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Streaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  37] 

Arencls  Edwnrds,  Ale.  Patmnn 

Aspln  FadceU  Pejser 

Badillo  F/eUughuys«>u  PoweU.  Ohio 

Blatsgi  Gabser  Raugel 

Blumik  Huber  Rartclc 

Brasco  Jolinson.  Colo.  Reld 

Breaux  Johnson,!Pn.  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Brooi:ifield  Jones.  Toiu.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif.  Klucsnrngfcl  Rostenkowskl 

Carey.  N.Y.  Leygelt    I  Suyder 

Cederberg  Loug,  Mcft  Stokes 

Chlsholin  McCloskop-  Talcott 

Clark  McEweu  VaiUk 

Conyeis  Mailliard  Wnre 

Craue  Mills  WiKuLns 

Dellums  Moorliead.  Pa.  Wilsou,  Bob 

Digas  Moss  WriRht 

Dorn  Murphy,  K.Y.  Zablocki 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roll  call  375  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fm-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ADMINISTER  THE  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE TO  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.   P.E3.  871 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  PenneyUanla, 
John  P.  Murtha;  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  John  P.  Murtlia  to  a  seat  in  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  be  referred  to  the 
Conunitteo  on  House  Administration,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  in  relttion  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  rcsolitlioji. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  \ira  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Kr.  Havs>  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  brief  and  self-explana- 
tory. It  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Hou!=e  Adminiitratioa  by  a  vote  of  17  to 


0.  I  v.ould  just  say,  vei-y  briefly,  that 
rights  of  no  one  are  in  any  way  precluded 
This  is  something  tiiat  has  happened 
before.  On  the  last  occasion  we  did  tlii.-, 
we  seated  a  Republican  from  Pennsyll 
vania,  while  the  election  was  being  re- 
counted end  contested. 

The  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
*Mr.  Dent>,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elections,  as  I  say, 
being  from  Pennsylvania,  is  familiar 
with  the  Pennsylvania  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent  »  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  5th 
day  of  February  1974,  a  special  election 
was  held  in  the  12th  Congressional  Db^- 
trict.  Commonwealth  of  Peimsylvania,  to 
fill  the  seat  vacated  by  tlie  death  of  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Saylor. 

On  February  13.  1974,  Armstrong. 
Cambria,  Clarion,  Somerset,  Jefferson, 
and  Indiana  County  Board  of  Elections 
certified  that  the  retui-ns  in  the  si>ecial 
election  to  fill  said  congressional  seat 
were  as  follows : 

John  P.  Murtha,  60,523;  Harry  M.  Fox, 
60.281;  and  Duane  H.  McCormick,  467. 

Hairy  M.  Fox  filed  timely  objection,, 
and  asked  for  a  recovmt  of  the  vote  in 
five  counties  involving  74  precincts. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  legal 
proceeduigs  emanating  from  the  objec- 
tions and  the  request  for  a  lecount  will 
probably  result  in  protracted  litigation 
and  would  thereby  deprive  the  12tli  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  of 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  is  clear  from  precedents  that  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  seat  a  Member  without  hav- 
ing before  it  certified  returns  from  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State.  The 
present  situation  is  one  wherein  it  is 
proper  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  follow  this  precedent  and  seat  Mr. 
John  P.  Miu-tha. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  House 
v.ould  not  be  in  the  least  irregular  or  in 
any  way  effect,  compromise,  or  prejudice 
tlie  rights  of  Harry  M.  Pox  to  contest  the 
election  imder  the  Contested  Election  Act 
of  December  5,  1969,  Public  Law  91-138. 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
provides  tliat: 

Each  House  shaU  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  07.ni 
.Members,  and  majority  of  each  shall  co!\- 
stitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business;   .  .  . 

Accompanying  this  1  have  before  me 
tlie  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Congress, 
2205  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515: 

COMMONWEAI-TH  OF  PENNSYI.V.^NW, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  U.S. 

Congress.  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washingtvn.  D.C. 

Deau  Mr.  SPEAiiEP.:  Plense  be  advised  that 

the  oflicial  count  of  the  votes  cast  for  the 

Special   EHection   in   the   12th  Congressional 

District  of  Pennsylvania  on  February  5,  1974, 

and    officially   tabulated    by    the   respective 

County  Boards  of  Electioiia  comprising  the 

District  are  as  fellows; 


Februartj  20,  1974. 
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Duane  H. 
John  P.  Harry  M.  McCormick, 
Uurtka,  Fox,         Consbkt- 

Democrat    Republican  tional 


S  451 

n,52i 

Ca»brii  County 

29,921 

21.857 

Cl*.o>i  County 

S2j 

722 

Somerset  County 

S,?«? 

9.fV 

JeOofSon  Coiin»y 

4.843 

6,654 

iiKii»itiC»«i>ty - 

9,b«2 

io.&;fi 

Total 

60,523 

60,281 

88 
2V6 
3 
73 
61 
3b 

A67 


This  official  tabulation  gives  John  P. 
Murtha  a  342  Tote  margin  over  Ms  nearest 
opponent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Election  Code  provides 
for  a  period  of  five  days  from  this  official 
count  by  the  County  Boai-ds  of  Elections  for 
a  candidate  to  file  objections  and  ask  for  a 
recount.  You  will  receive  from  this  office 
the  proper  Certiflcatlon  upon  expiration  of 
the  time  of  appeal  or  after  any  recount, 
hhould  that  occur. 

Sincerely  yours, 

0.  DeiLobes  Tucker, 
Secretary  of  the  Cotnmot: wealth. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Tlie  gentleman  may  have  been  asked 
this  question,  but  I  could  not  hear  be- 
cause of  the  noise.  Has  the  gentleman 
in  question  been  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  t^e  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  The  only  information 
we  have  is  the  olHcial  count,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Has  the  official 
count  been  read? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  j-jst  read  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  understand  a  lot 
of  ballots  were  disqualified. 

Mr.  DENT.  On  both  sides.  In  any  con- 
test they  are,  on  both  sides.  Tliere  are 
49  additional  boxes  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  Uiaiik  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  members  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee are  in  somewhat  reluctant  agree- 
ment on  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 871.  As  everyone  in  this  House 
knows,  the  election  contest  is  under  a 
recount  procedure  now,  and  there  aie 
other  legal  contests  possible  in  this  par- 
ticular election.  The  Republican  candi- 
date, Mr.  Pox,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Oliio  (Mr.  Hays>, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  indicating 
some  of  tlie  recoimL  problems  and  pro- 
cedures in  contact. 

^  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coixscnt 
that  the  content  of  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  the  Honorablj  V7xr^E  Hays  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Recohd  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Fox  FOR  COITGSESS  COMMITTEE, 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  February  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hats, 

Chairmnri,  House  Administration  Committee. 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, U  C. 

Oeax.  CoKua£:ss:iiAM  Havs;  It  has  come  to 
my  attemiou  that  yoiur  Committee  Is  con- 
sidering a  rerolutlon  to  seat,  as  a  M«nber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  John  P.  Murtha,  lor 
that  office  in  the  Special  Election  heid  on 
'i  uesday,  February  6,  1974. 

FollowiDg  that  election,  the  ofQciJ  vote 
counv  showed  that  the  Democratic  nominee 
received  242  votes  more  than  myself,  the 
Republican  nominee.  In  accordance  with  tho 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  filed 
petitions  In  Stat*  coiu-ts,  for  a  recount  of 
the  vote  in  certain  precincts  In  the  Dtstrict. 

That  cSRclal  recount  is  now  in  process.  On 
Saturday,  February  16Ui,  under  cotu-t  super- 
-.Isicai,  certain  ballot  boxes  in  Cambria 
County  were  opened.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  Irnow  that  of  the  27  boxes  opened,  errors 
were  di.TCovered  In  the  count  of  20  boxee. 
The  final  result  of  that  recounting  was  a 
net  gain  of  47  votes  for  myself. 

The  courts  in  Armstrong  and  Somerset 
Covmties  have  set  Friday,  Febriisu-y  22nd,  as 
tiie  date  for  the  recounting  of  tlie  petitioned 
l.'allot  boxes  in  those  t-xo  counties.  The 
courts  in  Indlnna  and  Jefferson  Counties 
have  set  Thursday,  February  28th.  as  the 
date  for  the  recounting  of  the  petitioned 
!j.;lIot  bo.xes  in  tho.se  two  counties. 

Considering  the  closeness  of  the  vote,  and 
jiiasmuch  as  I  have  complied  with  Penusyl- 
\auia  law  in  petitioning  for  a  recount  of 
certain  ballot  boxes,  I  respectfully  ask  that 
your  Committee  defer  action  on  any  reso- 
lution pertaining  to  the  seating  of  either 
nominee,  until  the  recount  Is  completed  arxl 
the  results  of  the  Special  Election  aT«  offi- 
i:;'l  and  incontestable. 

I  am  advised  by  legal  counsel  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  State  cannot  cer- 
tify the  election  as  complete  uutu  the  re- 
loxint  is  finished. 

I  asked  for  the  recount  of  certain  boxes — 
not  to  delay  the  seating  of  a  new  Congress- 
man— but  because  of  Irregularities  discovered 
111  the  voting  and  counting  on  Pebriiary  5th. 
Many  citizens  were  baffled  by  the  straight 
party  box  on  the  left  side  of  the  ballot  and 
the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the  right — 
for  one  elective  office.  This  resulted  In  an  ex- 
cessive ntunber  of  voided  ballots  (approxi- 
mately 900  district  wide).  We  have  already 
clscovered  that  many  of  those  ballots  should 
have  been  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beliere  I  have  won  th.!s 
e.'ection  and  the  recount,  when  completed, 
will  bear  ovit  my  contention.  In  the  Interest 
of  fairness  to  m^-self  and  the  voters  of  the 
12th  ConpresElonal  DL-trlct,  I  again,  respect- 
-nUy.  ask  tliat  any  seating  resolution  be 
celerrf  d. 

Sincerely, 

HAE.-.Y   M.  Fcx. 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion, our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congi-essional  Committee, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
Ircm  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dekt),  chair- 
liiaji  of  the  s-abccmmittee,  indicating  the 
nature  cf  the  recount,  the  number  of 
boxes  to  be  opened,  and  the  score  of  the 
recount  as  of  the  date  of  February  19. 

I  ask  unanirious  concent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Elinols'  (Mr.  Michel)  letter 
be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Minnesota? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Tl»e  letter  lef erred  to  is  as  follows: 
National  Republican 

CONGRfiSSIONAL   CoMMTrTEE. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  19,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Din^-r, 

Chairman,  Elections  Suhcotnrriittee,  Hovf- 
Administration  Committee,  Washington. 
DC. 

DcAs  Mr.  ChAajA.\n:  The  official  canvass 
for  the  Special  Election  for  Representative 
In  Congiess  from  the  12ih  District  cf  Fecn- 
syU-enla  resulted  In  a  showing  that  the 
Democrat  candidate  received  242  more  voleh 
thnn  the  Republican  candidate 

An  official  recount  wr.s  requested  and  thus 
far  In  that  recount,  27  boxes  have  t>een  re- 
counted in  Cambria  County  with  errors  dis- 
covered 111  20  bo.xes,  resulting  In  a  net  g.'^.iii 
cf  47  voles  for  the  Republican  candidate*. 
There  are  49  additional  boxes  to  be  opened 
In  other  counties,  as  follov.s; 

Armstrong  County,  12  boxes:  Indiana 
County.  21  boxes;  Jefierion  County.  6  boxes: 
and  Somerset  County,  10  boxes. 

In  Somerset  County,  precinct  Somerse' 
No.  4,  there  was  an  eirc«-  of  71  votes  on  t'ac- 
tally  sheet  on  election  nitht.  The  Cotiiity 
EoUcllor  ruled  against  opening  this  box  on 
election  night  and  again  during  the  offlclal 
canvass  he  i-uled  a{^lnst  opening  the  box  so 
that  this  error  mlg^ht  be  corrected.  Repub- 
lican Party  officials  In  Somerset  County  are 
positive  the  71  votes  were  cast  for  ttoe  Repub- 
lican candidate  and  this  ts  one  of  the  bcxe^ 
yet  to  be  opened  for  recovmt. 

There  are  41  void  ballots  in  qiiestlon  in 
tha  lour  coumies  mentioned  above  which 
Xflnorlty  Election  Officials  In  the  precincts 
Involved  have  stated  should  not  have  been 
voided  and  are,  in  fact,  votes  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate. 

Opening  of  the  boxes  involved  Is  requLrec! 
to  subst.^ntlate  the  fact  that  these  are  lit  fact 
votes  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  thax  20  boxes  out  of  22 
in  Cambria  County  had  errors  In  the  count, 
and  that  there  are  49  additional  boxee  to  be 
recounted,  there  Is  a  definite  poesibllity  that 
Uie  resulU  of  this  election  wlU  be  changed. 

Based  on  the  infonnatiou  provided  In  thi.>; 
letter  f!us  the  fact  tliat  the  Secretary  o: 
btate  oi  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
cannot  certify  the  election  results  as  ccm- 
plete  until  the  recount  is  finished,  I  there- 
fore formally  request  that  your  Subcommit- 
tee withhold  any  action  on  the  resolution 
seating  John  Murtha  as  Congressznan  from 
the  12th  District  of  Pennsylvania  until  this 
recount  Is  completed  and  the  results  certified 
officially  and  legally  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  tite  Commonwer.Itli  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Mioiiei.. 

Chairmen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  exrirod. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  5  additional  minutp.s 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-v-ania 
'  Mr.  Dfkt')  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yentlemm  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FR-EirZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  otir  rel-jctance  stems  from 
tiie  fAct  that  there  is  still  a  possibility 
for  Candidate  Fox  to  be  adjudged  winner 
hi  the  recount.  Hov.ever,  we  are  familiar 
with  the  precedent  undei-  which  this 
committee  seated  oui-  former  colleague, 
Ivlr.  Conover  from  Pennsylvania,  v.ho 
was  also  not  certificated.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  itself,  which  does 
.'-tcte  tha'.  the  final  right  of  Mr.  Murtha 
for  his  seat  in  Congiess  is  submitted  to 
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the  Comniittee  on  House  Administration, 
we  believe  that  this  resolution  gives  us  a 
chance  to  change  the  seating  of  Mr. 
MtjHTHA  in  case  the  recount,  or  the  liti- 
gation, would  indicate  the  need  to  do  so. 
We  believe  the  resolution  preserves  Mr. 
Pox's  right  to  be  seated,  sliould  the  re- 
count prove  tiim  the  victor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  invite  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  committee  report 
which  was  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  wliich  indi- 
cates tliat  the  action  that  wa  take  today 
on  this  resolution  does  not  compromise, 
prejudice,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  rights 
of  Candidate  Fox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  be  happy  to,  if  I 
can. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  think  the  understanding  of  the 
minority  group  In  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee, that  the  action  we  take  today 
plows  no  new  ground  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
and  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Con- 
over  case,  in  preserving  the  right  of  Mr. 
Fox,  should  he  be  adjudged  tlie  winner, 
to  a  seat  in  the  House.  Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  side  of  the  committee 
will  support  the  resolution. 

We  do  so  with  the  good  faith  assur- 
ances of  the  majority  that  should  Mr. 
Fox  win  the  recount  he  will  get  his  right- 
ful seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kindness. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agieed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HONORABLE  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commiuiication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.'se  of  Representatives : 
Washincton,  d.c. 
February  19, 1974. 
Hon.  C.\EL  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mk.  Speakes:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  sealed  envelopes  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  office 
at  2:40  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent— the  Economic  Adjustment  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Location 
of  New  Federal  OfBces  and  Other  F"acllities. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  jcNNOrcs, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives . 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  LOCA- 
TION OP  NEW  FEDERAL  OFFICES 
AND  OTHER  FACILITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanyhig 
peiiers,  referred  ta  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 

To  the  Coiigiess  ofzhe  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  third 
annual  report  on  the  location  of  new 
Federal  offices  and  other  facilities  in 
rural  areas  of  Amerira. 

Tlie  enaclment  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  has  further  strength- 
ened the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment toward  raising  tlie  economic  level 
of  rural  America.  Tliis  Administration 
strongly  supports  this  objective  of  mak- 
ing rural  America  a  better  place  to  work 
and  enjoy  life  by  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  i-ural  com- 
munities. 

This  report  reflects  the  efforts  of  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in 
giving  first  priority  to  locatmg  their  new 
olTices  and  other  facilities  in  rural  areas 
as  required  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

Om*  efforts  this  past  fiscal  year  have 
resulted  in  tiie  placing  of  51.8  percent  of 
the  newly  located  oflQces  and  other  facili- 
ties in  rural  areas.  Tliis  accomplishment 
substantiates  the  support  of  this  Ad- 
ministration in  attaining  tliis  Nation's 
objective  of  balanced  and  beneficial 
prowth. 

Richard  Nixov. 

The  White  Houat.  February  19.  1974. 


ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH. 
DOC.  NO.  93-2 16 > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works  and  oidered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  industrialization  of  America  is  es- 
sentially a  story  of  change  and  progress. 
For  most  communities,  that  change  is 
usually  beneficial,  enhancing  general 
prosperity.  But  for  some,  adjustment  to 
change  can  be  difficult.  As  new  develop- 
ments imfold  in  energy,  defense  needs, 
technology,  and  international  trade,  some 
areas  of  the  countrj-  v.ill  inevitably  suf- 
fer ti-ansitional  pains  even  as  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  is  benefiling. 

There  are  now  0f\er  400  areas  in  the 
country  which  have  expeiienced  chronic 
unemployment  and  lov\-  income  levels,  de- 
spite a  general  increase  in  national  pros- 
perity. In  these  depaessed  areas  it  is  also 
not  unusual  to  find  madequate  educa- 
tional and  health  nrrangements  as  well 
as  substandard  housing. 


For  nearly  a  decade,  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Regional  Action  Planning 
Commi£.sions  have  been  attempting  to 
allexiate  economic  distress  and  restore 
economic  viability  to  these  ciironically 
distre.ssed  areas.  Last  year  I  proposed  to 
terminate  the  programs  of  EDA,  and 
remove  the  Federal  role  m  the  decision- 
maldng  process  of  the  Title  V  Regional 
Commissions,  because  those  programs 
liad  not  been  effective.  Subsequently  i 
agreed  with  the  Congress  to  continue 
those  programs  for  one  more  year  while 
we  reexamine  the  problems  and  the  abil- 
ity of  current  and  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  problems. 

The  study,  conducted  over  the  last 
several  months  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  was  completed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congi-ess  on  February  1 
1974.  It  concludes  that: 
— Current  economic  development  pro- 
grams fail  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance for  economic  change  before 
the  changes  have  done  serious  dam- 
age to  the  viability  of  recipient  com- 
numities; 
— The  project-by-pa'oject  allocation  ot 
Federal  assLstance  results  in  disper- 
sion    of     available     resources     in 
amounts  too  small  to  do  much  last- 
ing good,  and  it  also  fails  to  en- 
courage     a      comprehensive      aud 
planned  multi-level  government  and 
private  response  to  the  problems  ol 
economic  adjustment; 
— There  is  a  need  for  a  more  effective 
form  of  Federal  assistance  to  pennit 
States  and  communities  to  develop 
comprehensive  and  targetted  adjust- 
ment efforts. 
If  new  economic  opportunities  can  be 
developed  in  an  area  before  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  hope  are  dispersed,  the  normal 
rhythm  of  economic  life  can  be  main- 
tained. We  can  then  avoid  the  enormous 
outlays  for  economic  assistance  that  are 
required  lo  help  distressed  areas,  and  we 
can  prevent  the  h'retrievable  loss  of  re- 
sources that  occurs  in  spite  of  this  assist- 
ance. 

THE   ECONOMIC   ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 
PROGBAM 

Based  upon  our  experiences  with  cur- 
rent pi'ograms  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  recent  Govermnent  study,  I  beUeve 
it  is  time  to  revamp  our  approach  to  ad- 
justment assistance. 

I  am,  tlierefore,  sending  to  Congres.s 
today  my  proposal  for  an  Economic  Ad- 
justment Act.  Tliis  measme  is  designed 
to  help  States  and  communities  proride 
smoother  and  more  orderly  adjustment 
to  economic  changes  and  limit  the  num- 
ber of  new  distressed  areas.  It  •will  also 
permit  more  effective  long-range  areas 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  areas  now 
suffering  from  economic  distress. 

By  granting  State  and  local  officials 
greater  flexibility  in  the  way  they  spend 
Federal  funds  within  dlstresesd  areas, 
it  is  our  hope  that  they  will  have  greater 
success  in  reducing  unemployment  and 
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raising  general  income  levels  in  those 
areas. 

Although  this  act  is  not  intended  as 
an  emergency  measure  just  to  deal  with 
dislocations  caused  by  the  energy  crisis,  it 
could  serve  as  an  extremely  important 
tool  for  States  and  communities  in  re- 
sponding to  energy  problems.  This  pro- 
posal, along  with  my  recent  proposal  for 
extending  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  individuals  in  areas  heavily 
impacted  by  energy  problems  would  help 
reduce  hardships  while  adjustment  ef- 
forts are  pursued. 

BETCRNING      DECISIONMAKING      TO     THE      STA-ii:s 
AND  COMMUNITIES 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  act  is 
to  return  to  States  and  communities  the 
principal  responsibility  for  deciding  how 
to  use  the  proposed  Federal  assistance 
to  achieve  program  objectives.  If  this 
assistance  is  to  be  used  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage, the  decisions  must  rest  with 
State  ajiG  local  officials  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  understand  their  needs. 

In  order  to  return  this  responsibility  to 
the  States  and  communities,  a  minimum 
of  80  percent  of  the  fmids  available  under 
the  act  would  be  automatically  allocated 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that 
would  recognize  the  needs  of  the  States 
and  commimities  for  assistamce.  The 
formula  would  take  into  account  miem- 
ployment  levels,  population  dispersal, 
Income  levels,  and  other  factors.  The  re- 
maining funds  would  be  allocated  to 
States  on  a  discretionary  basis  to  meet 
special  needs  arising  from  State,  regional 
or  local  problems,  or  from  Federal 
actions  such  as  closing  of  large  Federal 
installations.  The  funds  allocated  to  a 
State  would  automatically  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  upon  preparation  and 
approval  of  a  general  State  plan- wliich 
specifies  the  target  areas  selected  for 
economic  adjustraent  and  the  general 
objectives  planned  for  each  area. 

Because  the  money  would  be  given  to 
the  States  as  a  block  grant,  the  States 
could  apply  it  to  only  one  or  a  few  prob- 
lem areas,  with  each  project  getting 
enough  money  to  make  a  difference.  By 
contrast,  much  of  the  EDA  funding  has 
been  dispersed  in  smaller  amounts  for 
many  different  projects,  thereby  making 
it  difficult  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  overcome  the  problems  of  any 
area.  Furthermore,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram, States  should  be  able  to  apply 
funds  to  areas  before  economic  distress 
becomes  acute. 

This  approach  would  also  maximize 
State  and  local  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  economic  adjust- 
ment efforts,  while  providing  assurance 
that  the  funds  are  being  used  to  pursue 
national  objectives.  It  would  permit 
States,  and  adjustment  areas  witliin 
States,  to  develop  and  put  into  effect 
their  economic  adjustment  plans  in  con- 
junction with  related  programs  such  as 
those  under  the  recently  enacted  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act,  the  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
the  proposed  Better  Communities  Act. 
States  and  communities  could  also  con- 
duct more  rational  planning  for  eco- 
nomic adjustment  because  they  would 
have    a    better    understanding    of    the 


amount  of  Federal  resources  which 
would  be  available  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  they  would  no  longer  design 
programs  on  the  basis  of  what  States 
and  local  governments  think  Washington 
wants,  rather  than  what  they  them- 
selves need. 

STBENGTKENIXt-.    RrnlONAL    PLANNING    AND 
COORDINATION 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  would 
authorize  interstate  compacts  to  permit 
States  to  work  together  on  common  ad- 
justment efforts.  States  which  partici- 
pate in  multi-State  economic  adjust- 
ment organizations  could  use  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  act  for  joint  adjustment 
efforts,  including  administrative  costs 
and  planning  activities  of  the  regional 
organization.  Regional  organizations 
could  participate  in  the  development  of 
the  plans  of  the  member  States  to  assure 
that  the  State  plans  reflect  any  regional 
adjustment  needs. 

The  principal  Federal  authority  and 
responsibility  under  the  act  would  be 
given  to  10  Federal  Regional  Admmls- 
trators,  one  in  each  Standard  Federal 
Region.  The  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators would  have  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing State  plans,  obligating  ftmds  to 
the  States,  and  evaluating  performance 
by  States  in  using  the  funds. 

The  Federal  Regional  Administrators 
have  the  resix)nsibility  of  working  closely 
with  the  Federal  Regional  Councils  in 
each  Federal  region  to  help  assure  im- 
proved coordination  among  the  many 
Federal  progi-ams  which  affect  economic 
activities  in  an  area  or  region.  I  plan  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carrj'  out  the  central  Federal  adminis- 
trative and  policy  responsibilities  under 
the  act. 

TRANSrnON    PERIOD    PROPOSED 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance 
Pi-ogram  would  replace  the  programs 
now  conducted  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  the  Regional 
Action  Planning  Commissions.  Although 
current  authority  for  those  programs  is 
now  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  legislation 
to  extend  that  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  new  Economic  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  required  legisla- 
tion for  the  new  program  and  will  extend 
the  programs  of  EDA  and  the  Regional 
Commissions,  my  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  includes  fimding  for  EDA  and  the 
Title  "V  Commissions  at  a  level  of  $205 
million.  The  budget  also  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  as  initial  funding 
for  the  new  act.  This  will  provide  a  total 
of  $305  million  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase  of  nearly 
$50  milUon  over  the  1974  levels. 

The  concerns  and  suggestions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  played  a  major 
role  in  shaping  this  legislative  proposal. 
I  hope  that  the  dialogue  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  wUl 
continue  as  the  Congress  considers  this 
proposal. 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  can 
provide  the  basis  for  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  ability  of  our  States 


and  communities  to  adjust  to  economic 
changes  and  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
tress and  hardsiiip.  By  helping  to  rsuse 
employment  and  income  levels  for  some 
Americans,  it  can  improve  the  quality  of 
lile  for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  19,  1974. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM; 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  give  it 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  th:^ 
time  to  announce  that  tomorrow  we  wr.l 
call  up  H.R.  12670,  Aviation  Career  In- 
centive Act  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
houi'  of  debate  and  S.  1''52,  the  Nation.il 
Commission  on  Productivity  under  aa 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate.  ! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 4 
tleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  ^-ill  be  fflad  to  yicM 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  status  of  th^ 
energy  conference  report?  I 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  can  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  the  energy  conference  report 
will  not  be  coming  up  this  week.  It  1$ 
hoped  that  It  will  be  available  to  con-.fj 
up  sometime  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th9 
gentleman  yield?  I 

l\Tr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemarj 
from  Ohio.  | 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Does  the  gentlemaii 
care  to  inform  the  House  why  the 
energj'  bill  has  been  stricken  from  the 
calendar?  I  understand  it  was  original! v 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  It  was  first  con- 
sidered in  December  and  we  are  still  3 
months  now  without  an  energy  billi 
What  is  the  reason  we  are  delaying?      | 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  advised  becau.*;^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  rule  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rtiles  this  morning,  which 
is  a  different  kind  of  rule,  that  the  bill 
will  not  come  up  before  next  week. 

Mr.  DETVINE.  Would  the  gentlemari 
yield  further? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  constituents,  like  thos2 
across  the  countiy,  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  energy  matter  and  this  kind  of 
maction  and  this  kind  of  lack  of  leader- 
ship suggests  why  the  Congress  has  a 
lower  rating  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  will  not 
mind  if  I  smile  at  his  suggestion,  since 
we  have  not  voted  on  this  bill  before 
because  we  did  not  have  Repubhcaii 
votes  in  the  Rules  Committee.  f 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  can  assure 
us  that  the  conference  report  will  come 
up  on  Monday?  There  seems  to  be  some 
concern  whether  it  might  come  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  or  Wednesday. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  advised  that  it 
could  come  up  on  Monday  or  at  sometime 
later  in  the  week;  however,  I  am  sun: 
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that  the  minority  leader  could  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  Speaker.  If  there 
would  be  some  reason  the  minority 
leader  would  not  want  to  bring  this  up 
on  Monday,  we  ought  to  discuss  this  and 
:  oe  if  that  is  the  time  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  -sill 
yield  further,  I  have  no  desire  to  hold 
up  consideration  of  this  very  important 
conference  report.  My  only  concern  was 
that  we  should  let  the  membership  Icnow 
if  it  is  coming  up  on  Monday,  so  Mem- 
bers could  change  anj-  plans  they  have 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  McF/iLL.  With  respect  to  that.  I 
can  assure  the  mmority  lender  that 
Members  will  be  advised  and  the  pro- 
feram  for  next  week  will  be  announced 
by  the  majority  leader  on  tomorrow. 

We  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  the  minority  leader  In  order  to 
niake  certain  that  it  Is  scheduled  at  the 
proper  time. 


DONALD  JACKSON.  OP  GEORGIA, 
WINNER  OF  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
pnd  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  was  origi- 
nated 27  years  ago  by  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry and  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education 
to  give  senior  high  school  students  the 
opportunity  to  speak  up  for  democracy 
and  freedom.  Since  that  time,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  VFW,  thousands  of 
young  people  have  participated  in  the 
annual  scriptwriling  contest. 

This  year's  theme  is  "My  Responsibil- 
ity as  a  Citizen"  and  I  am  pleased  tliat 
the  winner  from  the  State  of  Georgia  is 
a  young  man  from  the  Ninth  District 
named  Donald  Jackson,  of  Toccoa.  I 
have  read  this  young  man's  speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  know,  if  Donald  Jackson 
is  an  example  of  the  young  generation  in 
this  country,  th&x  the  future  of  our 
country  is  assured.  We  will  leave  it  in 
good  hands.  I  want  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  this,  too,  and  I  include  a 
copy  of  Donald's  speech  along  with  my 
remarks: 

Mr   RXSFONSIBIUTT    AS    A    CiriZENT 

Being  »  cltlwn  is  a  prlvUege  and  privileges 
carry  reoponslbutles. 

What  la  a  citizen?  There  are  several  defini- 
tions, but  the  an«  I  reel  that  Is  most  rela- 
tive to  my  topic  Is  as  follows:  a  citizen  Is  a 
member  of  a  .overeign  state  to  which  he 
owea  his  allegiance  and  shares  la  Individual 
political  rights.  I  am  a  citizen. 

What  does  being  a  citizen  mean  to  me? 
Here  Is  where  I  oome  to  recognlise  my  re- 
sponslbUitles.  What  can  be  aocompUshed 
through  my  funetloa  as  a  citizen?  What  can 
I  do  for  my  community  and  my  country 
as  an  American  citteen? 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  citizenship's 
meaning  to  me.  I  must  confess  I  will  ever  b© 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  Ood  to  be  in  a  na- 
tion of  strength,  opportunity  and  beauty  be- 
yond tbat  of  any  other  nation,  and  to  be  the 
position  to  help  many  lees  fortunate  than  I. 

What  can  be  accomplished  through  my 
function  a«  a  citizen?  Within  Itself,  the  very 
history  of  our  nation  gives  reply  to  that 
question.  All  of  our  country's  great  leaders 


were  citizens  with  Ideas  and  beliefs.  After  the 
United  States  was  declared  sovereign,  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  basic 
uui>llecable  freedoms  were  absolutely  essen- 
Ual  for  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness.  One  of  the  freedoms  that  they 
recognl;^ed  most  readily  was  the  freedom  of 
speech,  winch  Is  the  most  es.'.entlal  freedom 
.\merioans  have  today.  It  is  through  tl\e 
ircectom  Oi  sneech  that  I  am  able  to  voice  my 
opinion  to  .lid  the  locaL  state,  and  national 
giivcrnments  in  detcrm^iiug  the  noe^ls  and 
necessities  that  rre  lacking  throughout  our 
nation. 

Pact:  the  suppresiott  of  a  constructive 
idea  can  be  harmfu!. 

Feehng:  To  me  the  privilege  of  the  free- 
dom of  spce' h  cai.  be  compared  to  a  coin  in 
that  tliey  both  have  tT.o  sides  and  unless 
uaed  properly  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  any- 
one. As  an  American  citizen,  if  I  do  not  use 
this  most  es.?ential  of  unullenable  rights  for  a 
beneficial  purpose  what  good  can  possibly  be 
accomplished?  And  what  of  my  other  basic 
freedoms,  the  freedom  of  assembly,  the  free- 
dom of  petition,  tiie  freedom  ol  religion, 
and  the  Ireedom  of  press?  I  must  utilize  all 
of  these  freedoms  coastructlvely  to  help 
make  this  nation  a  boCter  one.  I  mu't  be- 
criune  It  is  my  responsibility. 

As  ft  young  American  citizen  I  realize  that 
I  have  the  future  within  my  grasp.  One  of 
the  most  profound  responsibilities  and  priv- 
ileges I  wiU  have  in  tint  future  will  be  the 
rlg:.t  to  vote.  Soon  I  wUl  face  the  responsi- 
bility cf  voting  for  public  ofScials.  Many 
psopls  neglect  their  rcsponKibillty  to  t'ote. 
How  csu  I  help  my  country,  if  I  neglect  my 
ro.sponslbtlity  to  vote?  Our  government  is 
the  only  major  social  instltutloa  that  can 
make  any  nttempt  to  solve  the  problems 
confroatinj;  us  today.  Thus,  I  feel  I  am 
obligated  to  go  to  the  poll  booths  to  vote 
for  thot;8  persons  I  feel  most  competent  to 
handle  the  offices  coaccmed  with  the  public 
needs.  Voting  helps  to  m^ike  ovu'  government 
v.ork  at  Its  peik  t,f  efflclDncy.  Therefore,  I  feel 
I  mi'st  vote  in  order  to  try  to  help  keep  my 
government  functioning  at  its  peak  of  efla- 
riency  servhig  the  indlvk.ual  for  the  good 
cf  ail. 

WTiat  can  I  do  for  my  community  and 
country  as  an  Amercan  citizen?  As  a  citizen 
of  this  great  country,  I  realize  certain  prob- 
lem.s  may  ar!.'<e  In  my  community.  As  a  cit- 
izen I  feel  It  is  my  responsibility  to  help 
In  finding  solutions  to  these  problems.  Com- 
munity organizations  and  youth  programs 
need  support.  Because  these  organizations 
serve  an  important  fimctlon  in  structuring 
our  communities,  I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  give  them  my  support. 

Properly  structured  commitnlties  help  to 
malce  a  better  nation. 

The  following  five  Item-  dUplay  In  es- 
sence my  feelings  toward  my  responsibilities: 
I  feel  that  I  must  nurture  and  increase 
my  personal  motivations  to  my  daily  activ- 
ities by  willingly  conceraing  myself  with  my 
community  and  nation  and  trying  to  under- 
stand them. 

I  feel  that  I  must  render  my  service  in 
any  way  that  will  promote  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  my  natloa. 

I  feel  that  I  must  try  to  understand  and 
safeguard  the  principles  by  which  my  coun- 
try was  founded. 

I  feel  I  should  remain  open-minded,  re- 
specting the  values  of  tradition  and  seeing 
need  for  eipertmentatioa.  I  feel  I  should  try 
to  understand  change,  lace  the  problems  it 
may  bring,  and  try  to  devise  methods  by 
which  to  deal  with  them. 

As  Daniel  Webster  oace  said,  "We  have 
been  taught  to  regard  »  representative  of 
the  people  as  a  sentinel  t  i  the  watchtower 
of  Liberty."  .Wlxat  Ls  my  responsibility  as  a 
citizen?  I  feel  that,  as  a  citizen  who  Is  a 
representative  of  the  people.  I  mu."rt  main- 
tain my  heritage  and  fififlll  my  obUgatlone 
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to  my  fellow  man  and  my  government  to 

remain  forever   at   liberty     o  seek   and  find 
my  goal  iu  life. 


JUDGE  JOHN  O.  HENDERSON 

(Mr.  DULSia  asked  and  was  given 
peruiissi'jn  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  infoma  the  House  of  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  finest  members  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Chief  Judge  Jolm  O.  Hen- 
derson of  the  Vvestern  db-trict  of  New 
York.  i 

Judge  Henderson  waslstricken  Mondav 
\vhile  riding  in  an  automobile  and  died 
in  Buffalo  General  Hospital  late  yester- 
day following  emergency  surgery. " 

The  Judge  was  one  of  the  Buffalo 
area's  best  known  and  respected  citizens 
He  had  served  in  the  Federal  judiciarv 
since  1953  when  he  was  named  by  the 
lato  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  vrestem  New  York 
dii^trict. 

In  1959,  President  Elsenhower  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Henderson  for  judge  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  western  New 
York.  As  a  freshman  Congressman,  it 
was  v.-ith  great  pride  that  I  appeared  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
support  of  Mr.  Henderson's  conflrma- 
tion. 

IVe  in  Buffalo  already  knew  well  of 
Judge  Henderson's  fine  qualities  as  a 
man,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic citizen.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  learn  of  the  out- 
standing colleague  it  had  acquired. 

Judge  Henderson  ran  a  stern  court,  yet 
tliere  was  evident  a  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  fellow  mon  which  was 
heartwarming.  The  judge  was  a  towering 
individual,  physically  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually. He  stood  6-foot-4  and  no  one 
believed  in  and  displayed  more  pride  and 
re.=;pect  for  the  public  office  he  held. 

Bom  in  Buffalo  in  1909.  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Buffalo  Law 
School  m  1933.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  U  and  hnd  an  outstand- 
ing combat  record,  rising  to  the  i-ank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Buffalo  and 
v/estem  New  York,  but  our  Nation  is  the 
poorer  with  the  loss  of  Judge  Henderson. 
I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  wonderful  family, 
his  widow,  Clara,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane 
Egli.  and  his  granddaughter. 


LET'S  STOP  DRUG  "GAMES'  NOW 

(Mr.  CHAPPELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  here  In  the  Congress  continue  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion In  the  United  States.  Last  week,  I 
encountered  a  shocking  situation  which 
threatens  to  burst  Into  a  shattering  ex- 
perience for  cotmtless  families  and  It 
will  render  our  work  meaningless  unless 
we  can  auicldy  stamp  It  out. 

The  situation  of  which  I  speak  is  that 
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of  selling  bubble  gum  so  similar  to  drugs 
in  packaging  that  it  is  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  play  like  drug  users. 

One  mother,  Mrs.  Connie  Ward,  told 
me  she  had  foimd  her  11-  and  12-year- 
old  daughters  and  a  neighborhood  child 
playing  "drugs."  One  child  told  the 
others : 

I'm  going  to  pop  a  rainbow  and  you  have 
to  guess  whether  I'm  going  up  or  coming 
down  on  a  trip. 

Mystified,  the  mother  asked  what  they 
were  doing,  and  the  answer  came  back: 
We're  playing  drugs. 

The  product  they  were  using  was  bub- 
ble gum  In  the  shape  of  pills. 

Upon  investigation,  she  fomid  that  the 
"game"  was  "rampant"  over  the  neigh- 
borhood and  she  has  since  spent  count- 
less hours,  attempting  to  get  the  product 
removed  from  the  shelves  at  all  the  mar- 
kets carrying  them.  When  she  carried 
the  drugs  to  the  drug  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter in  Daytona  Beach,  she  was  told  that 
tlie  rainbow  capsules  were  identical  to 
nine  different  illegal  narcotics  in  weight, 
size,  and  color.  The  health  department, 
drug  rehabilitation  center,  a  guidance 
counselor,  and  the  Red  Cross  all  told  her 
the  situation  was  "harmful." 

I  linow  all  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  join  with  me  in  commending 
Mrs.  Ward  for  her  perseverance  in  trying 
to  protect  children  from  this  type  of  dan- 
gerous game  that  could  lead  to  an  :ntro- 
duction  of  actual  drug  experimentation. 

We  must  not  permit  this  type  cf  prod- 
uct lest  oiu:  children  interpret  such  mar- 
keting as  our  condonation  of  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs.  I  have  contacted  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  concerning  this 
matter  and  they  assure  me  that  the  com- 
pany will  remove  the  product  from  the 
shelf.  If  they  do  not  do  so  promptly,  then 
the  FDA  will  issue  a  recall  of  the  product 
from  the  shelves  as  being  a  hazard  to 
health.  If  these  efforts  fail,  legislation 
may  be  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  urging  all  parents 
everywhere  in  America  to  be  watchful 
for  this  type  of  product  in  the  future  so 
we  can  take  action  to  get  it  promptly  off 
the  market.  Our  children  must  be 
protected. 

AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  disturbing  reports  of  late  re- 
garding the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  American  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  some  of  the  Com- 
munist governments.  The  technology 
and  capital  equipment  in  question  have 
definite  critical  military  appUcation.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  that  advanced  tech- 
nology obtained  by  any  Warsaw  Pact 
government  will,  in  turn,  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.S.R. 

For  instance,  in  1959  the  Bryant- 
Chucking  Grinding  Co.  sold  46  Centa- 
lign-B  machines  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  man- 
ufacture of  miniatiu-e  ball  bearings — a 
product  extensively  used  in  missiles. 


The  Soviet  aircraft  industry  is  based 
on  Rolls  Royce,  Junkers,  and  BMW  tech- 
nology. 

The  Soviet  tanks  used  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  later  in  Indochina  and  more 
recently  in  the  Middle  East  conflict  have 
a  Christie-type  suspension  system. 

Christie  was  an  American  inventor. 
The  Soviets  bought  it  from  the  United 
States  Wheel  Track  Layer  Corp. 

About  100  Soviet  ships  were  used,  or 
are  used,  on  the  Haiphong  run  to  carry 
Soviet  weapons  and  supplies  to  Hanoi. 
Today,  some  of  them  are  being  used  to 
haul  supplies  to  the  Middle  East.  None 
of  the  main  engines  was  designed  and 
manufactured  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  In  ad- 
dition, all  the  larger  and  faster  vessels 
on  the  Haiphong  run  and  Middle  East 
run  were  built  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  was  finally 
able  to  purchase  146  highly  sophisticated 
machines  from  Bryant  Chucking  Grind- 
ing Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  precision 
miniature  ball  bearings  precision  to 
.000064  part  of  an  inch;  all  imperative 
to  the  guidance  mechanism  used  for  the 
MIRV's.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  today 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  only  70 
such  machines  operational. 

The  transfer  of  American  and  British 
computer  technologj',  according  to  reli- 
able Government  sources,  advanced  So- 
viet MIRV  operational  readiness  by  2  to 
4  years.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
has  gi-ave  imnlications  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  In  1982,  the  Soviets 
will  have  5.000  operational  MIRV's  aimed 
at  the  United  States.  Without  American 
computer  and  precision  miniature  ball- 
bearings, tills  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

Every  Soviet  strategic  or  military  tech- 
nology textbook  emphasized  the  need 
and  the  role  of  computers  in  solving 
command  and  control  problems. 

According  to  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie, 
Director  of  Research  and  Development 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House — 

As  nearly  as  our  people  can  tell,  the  Soviets 
are  making  a  determined  effort  In  the  high- 
energy  laser  field. 

Another  Pentagon  official  noted  that, 
of  the  three  Nobel  prizes  awarded  for 
research  on  lasers,  two  have  gone  to  the 
Soviets.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
Soviet  major  breakthrough  in  laser  beam 
teclmology — the  weapon  of  the  future — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  technological  edge  over  the 
United  States  the  Kremlin  will  need  im- 
proved computer  technology  which  can 
be  obtained  only  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary has  benefited  directly  from  the 
transfer  of  Western  technology  and  cap- 
ital goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Transfer,  however,  of  American  capital 
goods  and  technology  is  recognized  as 
having  an  immediate  military  utility  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is,  to  us,  an  even 
more  direct  contribution  to  the  Soviet's 
abihty  to  ultimately  destroy  our  country. 
Recent  reports  about  agreements  signed 
by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. — which 
I  would  like  to  stress  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  defense  contractors — and 
the  So\iet  Union's  State  Committee  for 


Science  and  Technology  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing. Control  Data  Corp.  has  also 
recently  signed  and  entered  into  a  broad 
agreement  with  the  State  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Council  of  Ministers 
for  Finance  and  Technology  to  transfer 
sophisticated  computer  technology  and 
manufacturing  know-how  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Recently,  I  received  disturbing  nc^s 
ahout  a  deal  between  the  Fairchild  Corp. 
and  the  Communist  GoveiTunent  of  Po- 
land for  the  sale  of  U.S.  integrated  cir- 
cuit technology — third  generation  com- 
puter technology' — which  is  extensively 
used  in  nodern  weapons  systems  as  well 
as  in  advanced  scientific  computers.  l 
For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  concerncdl 
about  export  of  highly  sophisticated 
technology  to  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  the 
critical  technology  areas  is  the  one  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft.  In 
that  area,  we  have  the  absolute  lead 
which  manifests  itself  in  an  ability  to 
manufacture  aircraft  with  a  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity at  this  moment  unsurpassed 
any  place  in  tlie  world.  However,  there 
are  ongoing  negotiations  which  might 
deprive  us  of  our  productivity  and  tecli- 
nology  edge.  As  an  example  of  the  gen- 
erous attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  part  of  some  American  companie.';, 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  study  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Schemmer,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  which  ap- 
peared in  that  publication  in  February 
1974  and  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

RrssiA  Asks  U.S.  Help  on  New  Plane  Fac- 
tory Three  Times  the  Size  of  Boling'3 

COMMERCML   jET   FACILITT 

"XJ.S.    COMPANIES    DIFPEB    ON    WHAT    TECH- 
NOLOGY   TO    EXPORT  " 

(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer)  | 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  U.S.  help  to  build 
a  commercial  Jet  aircraft  complex  in  Russia 
that  would  employ  over  80,000  people — three 
times  the  commercial  airplane  labor  force 
at  Boeing  or  McDonnell  Douglas.  Export  of 
American  know-how  to  build  the  multlplant 
Russian  complex  Is  one  of  several  conditions 
laid  down  by  Soviet  negotiators  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  buying  up  to  30  wide-bodied 
U.S.  Jet  transports,  a  sale  U.S.  firms  are  gen- 
erally anxious  to  make.  Russia  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  potential  8500  million  deal  with 
McDonneU  Douglas,  Boeing,  and  Lockheed 
since  October,  1973. 

Russian  negotiators  have  pegged  annual 
output  of  the  proposed  new  Soviet  plant  at 
over  100  planes.  This  would  equal  almost 
half  of  all  commercial  transports  built  by 
the  United  States  iu  1972  and  more  than 
a  third  of  all  large  U.S.  Jet  transports  de- 
livered last  year. 

U.S.  manufacturers  are  taking  widely  dif- 
ferent stands  on  how  far  to  go  In  exporting 
U.S.  know-how.  To  make  the  deal  McDonnell 
Douglas,  for  Instance,  delivered  47  DC-lOs 
in  1973,  but  deliveries  have  slowed  down  as 
a  result  of  airline  belt-tightening  and  the 
energy  crisis;  Bcelng  delivered  30  747'8  and 
Lockheed  delivered  39  L-lOll's.  Thus,  a  sale 
of  30  planes  to  Russia  or  any  other  cu-tomer 
is  Important  new  sales  prospect  for  each  of 
the  companies. 

Soviet  negotiators  have  also  approached 
Lockheed,  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglaa 
about  undertaking  Joint  design  efforts  on 
"derivative"  models  of  the  DC-10,  L-lOll,  or 
747,  and  in  some  cases,  on  completely  new 
aircraft  using  advanced  technologies.  Con- 
currently, Russia  Is  pressing  for  a  bilateral 
airworthiness  agreement  with  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment that  would  permit  Soviet  planes  to 
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cperat*  uxd  be  sold  In  the  United  SUte* 
as  IX  they  had  already  baen  certificated  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  strin- 
gent alrworthlnes«  standards.  Some  govern- 
ir.ent  offlctals  believe  such  an  agreement 
would  be  highly  publicized  by  the  Russians 
to  enhance  siUes  prospects  of  Soviet  alrcralt 
In  nstlona  where  Russia  has  been  unable  to 
penetrate  commercial  aviatlou  markets  hcrc- 
to:ore  don-^insted  by  Ap.ierlcan  manulao- 
lurers.  Developing  countries  in  the  past  have 
often  rejected  offers  of  HiiTilan  aircraft  even 
when  offered  at  crtremely  Hberel  terms,  be- 
cause they  lacked  U.S.  ccrttncatlon. 

One  concern  of  U.S.  lirn-s  and  sorr.e  govern- 
ment officials  Is  the  Impact  such  an  air- 
worthineaj  a:resment.  coupled  with  a  mod- 
era  SoTlet  commercial  aircralt  mauuTactur- 
in-  complex  built  to  U.S.  standards,  raight 
h.'jve  on  future  foreign  sales  of  U.S.  planes, 
a  marfeet  where  VJ3.  technology  has  been 
dominant. 

Aeroepace  products  account  for  8%  of  all 
U.S.  exports  and  are  the  biggest  single  con- 
tributor to  the  Nation's  positive  trade  bal- 
ance. In  1973.  Commerce  Department  fig- 
ures shoa-,  ovtr  27  4  of  U-S.  aerospace  pro- 
duction was  exported,  accounting  for  $5.3 
bUllon  In  foreign  sales,  the  highest  m  his- 
tory. Over  leo  civil  Jet  trahsports  valued  at 
more  than  (2  billion  were  exported  In  1973; 
these  represent  60%  of  al,  large  transports 
delivered  and  over  65%  of  their  dollar  value. 
Worldwide.  73%  of  all  carrier  Jeto  are  now 
U.S.  manufactured. 

The  Soviets  have  also  asl>ed  for  liceuslug 
rlghte  and  U.S.  production  know-how  to 
build  in  Russia  a  substantial  part  of  how- 
ever many  wlde-bodled  Jets  it  might  buy. 
Ufl.SJl.  negotiators  have  been  vague  about 
tlie  prospect  of  imy  outright  sale,  indicating 
that  m  substantial  part  of  the  payment  would 
be  by  credit  or  offset  .'^alcs. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  hint  in  tlie 
public  press  of  the  extensive  pre-conditions 
with  which  Soviet  negotiators  have  quali- 
fied their  prospective  wide-bodied  Jet  sales 
buy.  The  deal,  however.  Is  picking  up  momen- 
tum. A  Soviet  team  visited  all  three  firms  last 
October;  Boeing  and  Lockheed  teams  visited 
Russia  reoentlr  to  further  the  negotiations 
and  a  McOoonell  Douglas  team  will  visit 
Russia  this  month.  Lockheed  annotinced  on 
SO  January  th*t  It  had  Just  signed  a  commer- 
cial protocol  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
wtoich,  (tecording  to  chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton.  anticipate*  cooperaUon  in  the 
areas  of  elvUlan  aircraft  and  helicopter  con- 
■trnctloti  and  related  systems,  as  well  as  other 
commercial  products.  The  Lockheed  protocol 
waa  signed  for  Etusala  by  the  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Mlnlstera  of  the  VS.BS,.  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

AH  three  U£  firms  are  reluctant  to  dla- 
cusB  apeciflcs  of  their  proposals,  although 
senior  company  officials  and  spokesmen  have 
given  the  Armed  Forces  JournoJ  enough  de- 
taUs  to  outline  the  conditions  spelled  out 
above.  Soviet  negotiators  have  suggested 
some  conditions  to  one  company  not  spelled 
out  to  the  others;  thus,  each  U.S.  firm  has 
a  rilfhtly  different  Interpretation  of  what 
quid  pro  qwys  the  deal  really  involves. 

The  prospect  of  a  major  sale  to  Russia  Is 
real  eno\igh,  however,  and  Russia's  intent 
to  bny  VS.  aerospace  know-how  (as  wen  as 
planes)  has  been  made  clear  enough,  that 
VS.  government  officials  called  the  three 
companies  together  on  13  December  and 
asked  them  to  spell  out  In  writing  what  tech- 
nologlas  each  believed  could  and  coiild  not 
be  aalely  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thre  anawera  rary  widely.  Tlie  companies' 
replica  were  sent  on  January  10  and  11  to 
SUven  Labarua.  Oommerce'a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Seev^ary  tar  Ba»t-W«st  Trade  and  to 
Jack  P.  Baiinett,  TvMaucy'a  Deputy  Und«r 
Secretary    for    Moneftary    Affaln.    Compaoy 


officials  decline  to  provide  any  specliics  of 
their  proposals,  calling  the  letters  "proprie- 
tary" or  "confldentlal"  (although  none  were 
.w  mar'tied)  and  private  Information.  Without 
revealing  any  one  firm's  proposal  (and  thus, 
perhaps,  its  proposed  negotiating  stance  with 
the  Soviet  Union ) .  APJ  can  report  that  the 
three  firms  collectively  have  recommended 
exporting  ciurently  certilii.-ated  U.S.  trans- 
ports as  vvell  as  U-.e  technology  needed  to 
oper.itc.  rapport  and  maintain  the  aircraft. 

Wli'.re  Boeing.  Locktteed,  and  McDonnell 
Dovglas  differ  is  on  tlie  kind  of  technology 
arid  manvifaciuring  know-how  which  should 
not  be  exported  to  Ku.-sla: 

One  firm  says  tl.at  Ucusliig  of  current 
wide-bcclled  Jets  for  co^^roduction  In  Russia 
should  be  limited  to  50%  of  the  weight  of 
liie  .lircraft.  with  a  furtiier  limitation  that 
the  license  apply  only  to  planes  ordered  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  cr  U.S.S.tt.  bloc  cour.trles.  It 
has  proposed,  informallj^,  a  minimum  sale  of 
;50  Hide-bodied  Jets  before  any  such  licens- 
ing agreement  is  midertaken  for  joint  pro- 
duction. 

Another  firm  is  flatly  opposed  to  providing 
Russia  any  "technical  isslstance  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  new  aviatlou  com- 
ple.i."  At  the  opposite  extreme,  however,  a 
tlilrd  U.S.  manufacturar  says  that  the  U.S. 
could  safely  undertake  a  "prime  systems 
management  role  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  manufacturing  facility  for 
commercial-type  subsonic  aircraft  in  the  So- 
viet Union." 

Kciua  of  llie  ilrra.';  codorse  exporting  tlae 
tcchnclo^y  implicit  In  ttie  "Joint  design  of  a 
new  aircraft  with  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology." One  company  says  that  although  it 
has  dtscuE-sed  "derivative  models  of  its  wlde- 
bodled  Jet  with  the  Soviets,  we  have  not  con- 
templated licensing  a  brand  new  transport." 
The  firm  said  it  would  agree  "to  exclude  such 
a  technology  transfer." 

Noting  that  a  "modem  tran  .sport  aircraft 
Is  one  of  the  most  complex  products  in  our 
economy,"  another  company  chairman  says 
that,  "If  the  US.S.R.  were  to  acquire  ...  In 
the  form  of  broad  technical  assistance  for 
UceuBed  production  of  our  latest  commercial 
Jet  transports  and  the  technology  traiisler 
Inherent  in  providing  (Eussia)  wlih  a  tmn- 
key  aviation  complex  .  .  .  our  primary  re- 
maining element  of  dominance  In  the  field 
of  aviation  would  vanish"  In  the  competitive 
atmaspliere  stimulated  by  U.S.  government 
poUcles.  he  cautioned,  "It  Is  likely  that  a  ra- 
tionale for  giving  away  (this)  valuable  and 
deep-rooted  technology  can  be  developed, 
Justified,  and  approved." 

All  of  the  companies,  understandably,  have 
cautioned  against  exporting  technology  or 
manufacturing  know-bow  unique  to  the 
military  sector  (althouj^  two  of  them  differ 
somewliat  ou  how  specifically  to  define  that 
know-how) . 

The  prospective  Soviet  buy  of  L-lOll's, 
DC-10'8  or  747's  Is  especially  appealing  to 
U.S.  firms  because  Russia  represents  a  huge 
but  unpenetrated  market  for  commercial  jet 
transports  and  because  the  free -world  mar- 
ket, as  one  company  official  told  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  "is  pretty  well  sold  out"  at  the 
moment.  Aeroflot,  the  So\'let  state-qwned  air- 
line. Is  the  world's  largest  and  operates  over 
1,720  planes.  (The  largest  U.S.  earrler,  by 
comparison.  Is  United  Airlines  with  364 
planes;  30  of  these  are  wlde-bodled  Jets.  18 
747s  and  18  DC-lO's.)  By  one  estimate,  Aero- 
flot may  have  in  service  as  many  airplanes  as 
all  U.3.  scheduled  carriers  put  together, 
2,246  as  of  the  last  count  compiled  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association.  One  informed  Com- 
merce Department  official  .'^ays  the  U.S. -Soviet 
sale  could  entail  as  many  as  loo  planes,  al- 
though he  takes  "30  as  a  serious  number." 

Gowerntaent  officials  are  somewhat  divided 
on  bam  far  to  go  in  exporting  American  tech- 
nology In  order  to  seU  the  Soviets  a  wlde- 
bodled  Jet  order  that  U3.  firnia  need.  Senior 
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olEcialK  in  Commerce,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  all  tell  Armed  Forces 
Jo^irnal  they  have  "grave  dotibts"  that  a  bi- 
lateral alrwortlilnep^  aereement  would  be  «.-. 
cepted  by  the  United  States.  Japan  current!  v 
has  the  broadest  form  of  Buch  an  agreement 
which  In  lay  terms  means  that  the  U.S.  ac- 
cepts Japan's  word  tiiat  any  plane  it  certifi- 
cates .-tiso  meets  equivalent  F.AA  standards 
The  "narrowest"  airworthiness  bilateml  1-^ 
vrlth  Poland  and  It  covers  only  gliders.  One 
Mnlor  Ko-emrnent  oBlclM  told  the  Armed 
Forces  Journn',  "Rather  than  sign  the  agree- 
ment Russia  waut^.  we  should  pay  America;, 
companies  to  keep  the  bu.^-iness  here." 

Almost  all  of  the  government  offlolals  the 
Armei  Forces  Journal  tlilked  to  In  recent 
weeks  agree  that  there  is  "no  way"  tlae  Ui5 
v.ould  aeree  to  build  In  Russia  a  "tui-nkey" 
modern  aviation  complex.  One  U.S.  firm  ac- 
l:no',7ledses  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  talklnc 
of  a  7-plRnt  complex  that  would  not  only 
design  and  build  modern  wide-bodied  Jet.^ 
but  their  engines  and  arionics  as  well,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  their  maintenance 
and  overhaul.  No  such  integrated  facility 
exists  in  this  country,  in  pjtrt  because  of  anti- 
trust laws.  One  official  snmmcd  up  the  chance 
of  such  a  deal  being  approved  as  "le«i3  than 
Koro,   if   you    can   find   such   a   number." 

Govenuncnt  officials  share  tliree  niajor 
concerns  as  the  Sovlet-tT.s.  cegotiations 
progress.  One  is  'how  to  keep  U.S.  firms  from 
being  'whip-sawed',"  lest  Russian  negotiators 
play  one  ag.iinst  the  other.  (The  problem 
wouldn't  exist  were  the  Soviets  ncgotlatln?: 
^vlth  Prance  or  Encrlnnd,  since  those  coun- 
tries nep-otlftte  major  export  sales  on  a  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  basis;  the  U.8.  gen- 
erally exercises  a  "hands-otf"  policy  on  such 
nesotiations  and  exercises  only  a  veto  power 
over  proposed  exports.) 

A  second  concern  is  defining  in  specific 
terms  what  aerospace  technologies  could 
safely  be  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  wlth- 
ottt  risking  "leakage"  of  technologv  with 
military  applications. 

A  final  concern  is  the  extent  to  which  So- 
viet Ucenslng  of  VS.  know-how  cotUd  eventu- 
ally cut  into  U.S.  commercial  airplane  sales 
iu  free -world  markets.  This  field  has  played 
a  dominant  role  In  America's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  aerospace  employment  (161,000 
fulltlme  Jobs  In  1973  were  directly  attributed 
to  V3.  aerospace  exports,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.)  It  is  also  an  area 
in  wlilch  U.S.  production  management,  mar- 
keting expertise  and  after-eales  service 
clearly  lead  the  Soviet  Union,  know-how 
which  Russia  obviously  would  like  to  Im- 
port. Government  agencies  responding  to  an 
interagency  questionnaire  on  the  proposed 
Soviet  airworthlneas  bllaterals,  few  instance, 
voice  concern  that  Russia  is  really  mote  In- 
terested in  buying  this  know-how  than  in 
any  out-right  purchase  of  American  aero- 
space products  on  a  conttnulng  basis.  More- 
over, it  Is  feared,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
offer  its  aircraft  products  in  normal  U.S. 
markets  at  prices  and  financing  terms  vrlth 
which  the  U.8.  could  not  compete.  TlUs  has 
happened  In  the  past,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Yak-40.  a  27-pas3enger  Jet 
powered  DC-3  replacement  which  Russia 
hopes  to  sell  in  the  Americas  and  is  offering 
at  $1.3  million.  The  Yak-40's  closest  competi- 
tors are  Etirope's  VFW-814,  which  sells  for 
close  to  $3  million  and  the  65-passenger 
Fokker  F-28,  which  eeUs  for  $3.6  million.  Be- 
cause of  Its  non-market  economy,  Russia  can 
price  its  planes  without  rqgard  to  true  costs. 
Soviet  ads  in  western  aviation  trade  Journals 
frankly  proclaim:  "The  TiSLk-iO  has  opened 
tlie  horizon  of  the  export  age  to  the  entire 
r.mge  of  commercial  aerospace  products  man- 
ufactured In  the  Soviet  Union."  Some  ob- 
servers believe  the  plane  la  being  eold  at  a 
deliberate  loss  as  a  relatively  cheap  way  for 
Russia  to  penetrate  the  Ixuge  western  com- 
mercial aviation  market.  Knut  Hagrop,  Preet- 
deut  of  Scandinavian  Airlines  System,  wrote 
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In  an  Armed  Forces  Journal  article  iu  No- 
vember, 1973:  "The  plane  Is  formidable.  It 
can  compete  wltb  any  other  airplane.  And 
the  price  Is  half!"  Rockwell  International  has 
l>een  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
modify  the  Yak-40  In  the  VS.  to  meet  FAA 
standards  and  tlie  VS.  market  for  the  plane 
13  estimated  at  between  50  and  150  planes. 
A  senior  officer  of  one  of  the  three  U.S. 
manufacturers,  whose  firm  Is  particularly 
anxious  to  clooe  the  Soviet  sale,  discounts 
the  risk  of  Soviet  competition.  He  told  Armed 
Force*  Journal  that  it  is  "ridiculous  to  tliink 
Che  Russians  could  compete  effectively  in 
1978  or  1980  (when  their  first  U.S.  designed 
wide-bodied  Jet  could  be  built)  vrtth  a  plane 
based  on  1967  technology."  By  that  time,  he 
notes,  VS.  Industry  will  be  offerirg  second 
generation  models  of  today's  L-lOll's,  DC- 
10'8,  and  747's. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  SIMAS 
KUDIRKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dakielsoii)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hahuahan),  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  which  falls  on  February 
16,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  thousands  of  Americans 
everywhere,  and,  in  particular,  of  grow- 
ing concern  among  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent.  I  am  speaking  of  the  un- 
just imprisonment  of  one  of  Lithuania's 
countrymen,  Slmas  Kudirka. 

In  spite  of  her  cunent  unenviable  posi- 
tion, the  Lithuanian  World  Congress, 
meeting  in  August  1958.  adopted  a 
unanimous  resolution  declaring  that 
"Lithuanians  continue  fiercely  resisting 
the  ahen  rule"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
asserting  that  Lithuanians  "have  not  and 
never  will  accept  Soviet  slavery."  A  de- 
termination and  spirit  such  as  this  de- 
serves recognition  by  $dl  who  hold  their 
freedom  dear.  And  I  personally  salute 
the  great  state  of  Lithuania. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  worked 
through  every  available  channel  for  the 
release  from  So'viet  prison  of  Kudirka — 
whose  only  crime  was  to  seek  the  God- 
given  gift  of  freedom — a  precious  gift 
that  many  of  us  can  barely  appreciate, 
since  we  have  never  had  to  earn  for  it  as 
Kudirka  does.  During  my  endeavors,  I 
have  met  with  the  State  Department. 
I  have  retraced  every  step  in  the  events 
that  took  place  on  that  fateful  day  of 
November  23,  1970.  I  am  told  there  are 
rules  and  regulations  now,  preventing  an 
incident  such  as  what  happened  to  Ku- 
dirka from  ever  occurring  again.  If  a  man 
like  Kudirka  came  seeking  political 
asylum  in  onr  coimtry,  he  could  not  now 
be  returned  to  Communist  authorities. 
But  that  does  not  help  Kudirka. 

I  am  told  that  things  should  have  been 
handled  differently  on  that  November 
day.  But  that  does  not  help  Kudirka: 

I  am  t(dd  by  Russian  authorities  in 
then-  Embassy  here  to  mind  my  own  bus- 


iness and  forget  Kudh'ka.  I  maintain  that 
Kudirka  is  my  business,  and  he  is  your 
business,  too. 

Since  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Anatoliy  Dobrynbi,  would  not 
meet  with  me  to  talk  about  the  Kudirka 
problem,  I  have  recently  forwarded  a 
petition  to  Soviet  Premier  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  signed  by  the  entire  Dlinois 
congressi<»ial  delegation,  urging  the  re- 
lease of  Simas  Kudii'ka.  We  have  asked 
that  if  they  will  not,  at  this  time,  release 
him,  at  least  assure  us  that  he  is  well, 
and  his  family  safe  and  secure.  I  have 
received  no  response  to  my  efforts. 

My  request  for  a  visa  to  visit  Kudirka 
was  denied. 

I  have  written  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  again  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Illinois  delegation,  asking  that  he 
convey  to  the  Russian  authorities  the 
deep  and  growing  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  seaman. 

On  January  31,  1974,  over  50  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing a  concm-rent  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  Inform  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  of  our  concern  for  Kudirka,  and 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  request  his  re- 
lease from  prison,  or  at  least  an  assur- 
ance of  his  health  and  well-being.  We 
have  been  joined  by  many  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side; 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  sup- 
port my  colleagues  have  offered. 

Through  many  hundreds  of  years, 
Lithuania  has  fought  aggression  in  its 
land.  It  hsis  withstood  Russian  domlna- 
ticHi,  followed  by  German  occupation 
during  the  First  World  War.  After  two 
decades  of  independence,  Lithuania 
again  fell  under  Russian  domination 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Red  army  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Still,  as  late  as 
1958,  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania  de- 
clared they  would  never  accept  Soviet 
slavery.  I  think  this  t3T?e  of  courage  and 
spirit  is  personified  In  Simas  Kudirka.  In 
his  "trial"  after  his  attempted  defection, 
Kudirka  defended  himself.  In  his  re- 
marks In  the  courtroom,  he  explained 
that  the  death  of  Stalin  was  all  that 
saved  the  Lithuanian  people  from  phsrsi- 
cal  extermination — thousands  had  al- 
ready filled  the  concentration  camps  and 
hundreds  had  died  there.  "Now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  are  destined  to  die  a  much 
slower  death — assimilation.  However,  we 
do  not  want  to  die."  Before  sentencing, 
Kudirka  declared — 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  aJ- 
ready  said,  only  one  wish,  more  specifically,  a 
request  both  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union:  I  ask  that 
you  grant  my  homeland.  Utliuania,  inde- 
pendence. 

When  asked  how  he  pictured  an  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  Kudirka  explained: 

An  independent  Lithuania,  in  my  opinion, 
has  a  Bcverelgn  government  and  is  not  occu- 
pied by  any  army.  The  government  has  a 
national  administration,  its  own  legal  sys- 
tem, arid  a  free  democratic  system  of  elec- 
tions. The  laws  of  other  countries  are  not 
binding  on  this  government,  as  the  laws 
of  Russia  are  here  today.  An  independent 
Uthuauia  would  not  be  dominated  by  the 
Russian  language  as  It  is  today.  I  would  like, 
he  concluded  bis  description,  there  to  be 
no  more  trials  such  as  mine  In  LiihranJa. 


Ironically,  the  tragedy  of  Simas 
Kudirka  occurred  just  a  few  miles  from 
the  site  where  the  first  refugees  on  the 
Mayflower,  the  FUgrlm  Fathers,  landed. 
Also  ironicallj-,  the  incident  took  place 
on  the  eve  before  Thanicsgiving. 

We  have  our  freedom  hei-e — and  a  few 
times  a  year  we  celebrate  that  freedom 
and  rejoice  in  our  good  tidings.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  are  many  who 
do  not  have  our  freedom — and  who  have 
very  little  over  which  to  rejoice.  Let  ug 
not  forget  Siroas  Kudirka. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Will  tlie  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  his  views  and  wish  to  associata 
myself  with  his  remaiks. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1973, 1  was  proud  to  join  witli 
the  entire  Illinois  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  sending  a  letter  to 
General  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  to 
request  the  immediate  release  of  tha 
Lithuanian  seajuan  Simas  Kudrika. 

On  November  23,  1970,  this  brave  man, 
a  crew  member  of  a  Soviet  trawler, 
sought  political  asylum  on  a  U.S.  Coai,6 
Guard  ship  at  sea.  However,  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  ship  were  later  allowed 
to  board  tiie  Ameiicau  vessel  *here  they 
seized  Kudiika  and  forcibly  removed  him 
to  tire  Soviet  sliip.  It  was  later  learned 
that  Kudirka  was  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  for  his  attempt  to  live  in  freedom 
and  excicise  liis  human  i-lghls. 

In  that  letter  to  Brezluicv,  we  askei 
that  he  and  the  Soviet  Government  dem- 
onstrate "basic  human  compassion  foi| 
Simas  Kudiika  and  his  family."  ] 

We  also  said : 

If  the  immediate  release  of  Simas  Kudirka 
is  not  possible,  we  wish  to  earnestly  request 
tliat  your  government  treat  this  prisoner 
with  all  the  dignity  and  rights  due  a  Soviet 
citizen.  Many  of  our  LIthuanlan-Amerlca:j 
constituents  are  deeply  concerned  that  Simas 
Kudirka  Is  being  ill-treated  by  jnur  govern- 
ment. We  ask  you,  Mr.  Oeneral  Secretary,  t.j 
help  us  reassure  them  that  this  Is  not  no-.v, 
nor  ever  has  been,  the  case.  If  the  immedlat  s 
release  of  Slmas  Kudirka  Is  not  possible,  :i 
it  possible  to  find  cut  from  your  govemme:.': 
if  his  famUy  is  safe  p.nd  secure? 

Of  course,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  no; 
received  an  answer  from  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev regarding  the  fate  of  this  heroic 
seaman  and  his  family.  Not  now  or  ever, 
have  Brezhnev  or  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment answered  the  pleas  of  free  peoples 
all  over  the  world  for  recognition  of 
fundamental  human  liberties.  Even  more 
important,  the  leaders  of  the  U.SJSJ?. 
have  never  answered  to  their  own  people 
for  tlicir  brutal  misrule  and  their  subver- 
sion of  human  dignity,  and  have  never 
recognized  the  just  aspirations  for  self- 
determination  among  the  many  nation- 
alities which  find  themselves  under  il- 
legal and  forcible  Soviet  control. 

It  is  for  the.^e  reasons  that  I  joined 
some  60  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  introduction  of  a  concurreBt 
resolution  which  reads  as  follows: 
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H.  Con.  Res.  420 
V.liereas  Slmas  Kudirka.  a  Lithuanian  B«a- 
n-aa.  attempted  to  seek  asylum  In  the  United 
St.ttes  while  hU  ship  was  moored  beside  a 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  vessel  In  United 
states  territorial  waters;  and 

VVheres^  Slmas  Kudirka  was  forcible  seized 
ftom  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  vessel 
3ud  returned  by  Soviet  aviihoritles  to  a  Soviet 
.«?s«el.  and  sub:>€qaeiUly  Imprisoned  in  the 
f-o  ict  Union;  and 

V.liere!>s  Airieiicaii  citii-ens  are  iucrea,siiit.;lv 
f.>ii.-erned  aijcxtt  tills  flagrant  violation  of 
Iv  insn  rights:  and 

Whereas  hLs  rontinued  Imprisonment  and 
tlie  inability  to  learn  of  his  welfare  raise 
r.aiona:  Americrtu  ciu'ens  an  impediment  to 
tlie  impiovemenc  of  relations  between  the 
S:j\  iet  Union  and  the  United  States;  Kow, 
ilierefore,  be  it 

Reiolrcd  by  the  House  of  Reprcscntatiics 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sen.se 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bring 
to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Soviet  Qov- 
ernmer.t  the  deep  and  ^rowine;  concern 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  over 
the  plight  of  Slmas  Kudirka  and  to  urge  his 
release  from  imprisomneut  and  his  retinn  to 
hi.?  family. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Cougre.=;s  th.'it 
the  President  of  the  United  States  forward 
a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  for  transmls-Mon  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  or  the  Division  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  all  of  mv 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  in  this 
e.xpression  of  concern,  because  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  remain  free  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world,  aiding  and  encouraging  them 
in  their  continuing  stniggle  to  realize 
their  aspirations  for  freedom,  dignitv, 
and  justice. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Saturday,  Febi-uary  16,  was 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day — a  time 
for  all  people  of  democratic  principles 
to  recognize  the  plight  of  their  fellows 
in  Lithuania.  The  Republic  of  Lithuania 
has  been  in  existence  for  56  years,  having 
declared  Independence  from  the  Russian 
Empire  on  this  day  in  1918. 

During  the  past  34  years  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  suffered  the  domination 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  armexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1939  the  Lithuanian 
Government  permitted  the  Soviet  Union 
to  station  troops  in  the  country  in  an 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  Nazis  from  in- 
vading Lithuania  as  they  had  her  neigh- 
bors. In  1940  Russia  forcefully  incor- 
porated Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  state. 
This  situation  has  continued  to  exist 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  from 
1941  to  1944  when  tlie  Nazis  tyrannized 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  launched 
an  extensive  campaign  to  Russianize  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  deporting  Lithua- 
nians to  Russia,  promoting  the  migration 
of  Russians  to  Lithuania,  and  denying 
fundamental  civil  rights  to  the  Luthua- 
nian  people.  These  people  have  resisted 
oppression,  despite  the  dangere  and  hard- 
ships that  such  behavior  entails,  with  the 
persistent  determination  of  regaining  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  actions  of  Simas  Kudirka  exem- 
plii'y  the  Lithuanian  spirit  of  resi.stance 


to  tyranny.  In  1970  Kudirka,  a  crew- 
member  on  a  Russian  trawler,  attempted 
to  defect  to  the  United  States.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  courageous  actions  and  those 
of  his  subjugated  fellow  citizens,  I  have 
jomed  in  cosponsoring  tlie  Hanrahan  res- 
olution protesting  the  denial  of  self- 
deterniiuation  to  the  Lithuanian  people, 
and  I  look  foi-waid  to  the  day  when  all 
Litl'Uiini&ns  will  once  ajain  be  truly  free 
and  independeiit. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Ml".  Speaker.  February 
16  marked  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
tstsiblishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. This  i.s  indeed  a  ?ad  occasion  for 
all  freedom-loviug  individuals,  for  it 
documents  the  strujrgle  that  this  Baltic 
nation  has  waged  tor  over  30  years  to 
free  itself  from  bcKi  political  and  reli- 
gious suppression. 

Although  these  brave  people  tasted 
freedom  for  22  short  years,  in  1940  they 
were  involmitarily  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  this  day.  the  tiny  na- 
tion of  Lithuania  exists  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Free  men  will  probably  never  knov,- 
the  battle  that  the  Litliuanians  have 
fought  time  and  time  again  m  an  effort 
to  establish  a  free  and  independent 
homeland.  However,  their  sti-uggles  have 
instilled  a  spirit  of  courage  and  vigor 
in  them  that  cannot  be  hidden  behind  an 
Iron  Curtain. 

Back  in  1970,  tlie  Lithuanian  sailor 
Simas  Kudirka,  v.ith  this  desire  for  free- 
dom, sought  sanctuary  on  an  American 
Coast  Guard  vessel.  In  1972,  the  Lithu- 
anians staged  a  brief  but  unsuccessful 
insui-rection  against  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  their  countryland.  These  are  not 
isolated  examples,  but  rather  a  testi- 
mony to  the  essence  of  courage  and  bra-i  - 
ci-y  wliich  exi5t,s  in  tliis  Baltic  nation. 

I  know  tiiat  this  fearless  nation  will  be 
free  again  some  day.  And,  I  join  with  all 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  pray- 
ins  that  this  liberation  will  come  to  pass 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.-ith  Feb- 
ruary 16  marldng  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  ray  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  that  brave  nation  and  to 
one  of  her  countrj'men,  Simas  Kudirka. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  the 
tiny  Baltic  State  of  Lithuania  prospered, 
only  to  see  its  young  democracy  shattered 
during  World  War  n.  In  1940,  with  So- 
viet troops  already  on  Lithuanian  soil, 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for- 
mally incorporated  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  following  year,  the 
forces  of  Germany  invaded  Lithuania 
and  subjected  it  to  Nazi  rule  until  1944 
when  the  Soviets  eicpt-lled  the  German 
armies.  Lithuania  has  never  again  been 
free  of  foreign  domination. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  history  of 
Lithuania  has  been  one  of  continuous 
struggle  against  Soviet  oppression.  An 
armed  patriotic  resistance  movement 
waged  war  against  tlK  Soviets  until  1953. 
Nearly  50.000  lost  their  lives.  In  the  years 
since  then,  counties*  Lithuanians  have 
been  deported  again-st  their  will  and  sent 
to  other  areas  of  the  Soviet  world.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  Russians  in  an 
effort  to  quell  resistance.  But  these  tac- 
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tics  have  not  repressed  the  peoples'  vi- 
sion of  a  free  Lithuania  and  their  desire 
for  self-rule.  Courageous  protests  to  the 
Soviet  Government  continue  and  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  escape  cruel  and  insen- 
sitive rule  are  many. 

Some  4  years  ago,  Americans  witnessed 
the  efforts  of  a  young  Litliuanian  sailor 
Simas  Kudirka,  to  seek  asylum  aboard  a 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel  moored  near  hi^ 
ship  in  our  tenitorial  waters.  In  a  tragic 
mistake,  Soviet  officials  were  permitted 
to  board  the  American  ship,  the  Viailant 
and  take  Simas  Kudirka  back  to  faco 
trial.  Simas  Kudirka  is  now  in  a  Soviet 
prison  and  information  about  his  wel- 
fnre  has  been  banned. 

Se\eral  of  my  colleagues  and  I  h^ve 
joined  with  Congressman  Hanrahan  in 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  tli- 
President  inform  the  United  Nations  and 
that  the  Secretary  ol  State  inform  the 
Sonet  Union  of  our  concern  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  Simas  Kudirka.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
join  with  us  in  this  congressional  ex- 
pression of  concern.  The  indestructiblf 
spirit  of  Simis  KudlrKa  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  also  remind 
ourselves  that  the  United  States  mast 
make  every  effort  to  help  the  courageous 
nation  of  Lithuania  find  the  freedom  we 
have  enjoyed  for  nearly  200  years.  In 
1966,  Congress  first  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  which  urges  the 
President  to  bring  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  realize 
this  goal.  As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we 
must  be  vigilant  in  the  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedom. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Slpeaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  to  join  mj'  able  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  sponsorship  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  420.  If  adopted 
by  tills  and  the  other  body,  this  measure 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman 
who  unsuccessfully  sought  asylum  aboard 
a  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  ship. 

V.Qien  I  consider  the  persecution  of 
Russian  Jews,  the  exile  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn.  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Simas  Kudirka,  I  wander  how  sincere 
the  leaders  of  the  Soivlet  Union  are  in 
their  expressed  concern  about  world 
opinion. 

If  this  be  so,  let  them  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentence  by  pennitting  Simas 
Kudirka  to  begin  life  anew  outside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  Simp=i 
Kudirka  is  but  one  man,  but  he  repre- 
sents the  longings  of  more  tlian  200.- 
000,000  residents  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  freedom  that  is  enjoyed  by  more  than 
200.000,000  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Let  us  speak  with  a  united 
congressional  voice  by  adopting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  420  unanimousl;. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  citizens 
of  a  nation  foimded  on  freedom  it  is 
ea.sy  for  us  to  forget  that  there  are  men 
like   Seaman   Simas   Kudirka   who   are 
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willing  to  risk  everything  just  to  taste 
the  freedom  we  too  often  take  for 
granted. 

As  you  may  recall,  this  courageous 
Lithuanian  seaman  jtmiped  to  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  from  his  Soviet  fish- 
ing trawler  moored  nearby.  Kudirka 
sought  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States  but  due  to  a  series  of  misunder- 
standings, he  was  sul)seciuently  seized  by 
Soviet  authorities,  returned  to  his 
trawler  and  later  imprisoned  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  since 
Seaman  Kudirka  made  his  desperate 
leap  for  freedom,  yet  no  official  word 
has  come  out  of  Russia  on  his  well-being 
or  that  of  his  family. 

Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  resolution  to  seek  relief  for  Seaman 
Kudirka  and  show  that  while  America 
may  have  ml.stakenly  turned  her  back 
on  him  In  1970,  she  has  neither  forgot- 
ten him  nor  his  coimtrymen  whose  only 
crime  is  their  desire  for  freedom. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORCED  BUSING  TO  ACHIEVE 
RACIAL  BALANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  CMi-s.  Green)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  momenta  ago,  imder  a  1 -minute 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  announced 
that  I  have  today  filed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion on  House  Joint  Resolution  771,  a 
constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
prevent  the  forced  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  fi'om  Arizona, 
Congressman  John  Rhodes,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  this  House. 

Most  of  the  Members  In  this  body 
know  my  position  on  forced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  busing  out  of  choice  to  achieve 
an  educational  purpose.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  family  with  children  who 
buy  a  farm  and  know  when  they  purchase 
the  farm  that  there  Is  no  school  nearby 
and  that  they  will  necessarily  have  to 
bus  their  children.  That  was  their  deci- 
sion, not  a  Government  decision.  It  was 
a  decision  based  entirely  on  their  choice. 

We  are  talking  about  a  family  who 
establishes  residence  in  a  particular  area 
and  where  a  major  factor  that  entered 
mto  buying  their  home  or  establishing 
their  residence  there  was  the  school  in 
that  area  which  they  had  every  right  to 
expect  their  children  to  attend.  Let  me 
repeat,  what  we  are  talking  atxMit  is  not 
voluntary  busing  but  forced  busing.  I 
have  for  some  time  opposed  forced  bus- 
mg.  It  is  not  within  the  realm  of  possi- 


bility for  us  to  go  beck  100  yeai-s  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  our  ancestors.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  Is  look  at  the  present 
state  of  education  In  this  countrj'  and 
decide  what  is  happening  to  it. 

I  oppose  farc«i  busing  because  I  be- 
lieve we  have  seen  it  is  absolutely  un- 
workable. I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
it  has  axu:omplished  its  objective.  It  has 
no  educational  value  and  dubious  social 
value. 

Some  time  back  Stewart  Alsop  inter- 
viewed 20  different  people  on  this  subject. 
Let  me  quote  from  one  of  those  inter- 
views: 

Julius  Hobson,  Washington's  leading 
black  militant: 

Of  course — integration  is  a  co.nplete  fail- 
ure .  .  .  what  we've  got  is  no  longer  an  isaue 
of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle  class  against 
the  poor,  with  the  Federal  government  stand- 
lug  idly  by  .  .  .  the  schools  in  Washington 
have  deteriorated  to  a  point  almost  beyond 
repair — If  I  could  afford  It,  I'd  send  my  own 
children  to  a  private  school  ...  I  have  an 
opinion  I  hesitate  to  voice,  because  It's  too 
cloee  to  Oeorge  WaUace,  but  I  think  It's  Ume 
we  tned  to  make  the  schools  good  where  they 
are  .  .  .  the  Integration  kick  is  a  dead  Issue. 

In  that  same  article,  John  Gardner, 
former  Seci-etary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  and  now  head  of  Common 
Cause,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  should  proceed  to  upgrade  the  schools 
T>here  they  are  now  and  not  sit  around  wait- 
ing for  Integration  that  may  never  happen. 

In  November  1973,  I  sent  a  question- 
naiie  to  constituents  In  my  congressional 
district.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  predominantly  m-ban.  Indus- 
trialized area  located  in  a  State  which,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  had  adopted  progres- 
sive anti-discrimination  laws  long  before 
the  Federal  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  an  area  which  has 
never  experienced  any  bitter  expeiience 
over  forced  busing.  The  mailing  list  for 
my  questionnaire  is  probably  75  to  80 
percent  Democratic.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  was  on  forced  busing — the  question 
was  phrased  carefully  by  an  individual 
with  expertise  in  drawing  up  such  ques- 
tionnaires so  as  to  word  the  question  in  as 
objective  and  nonpartisan  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. The  question  asked:  "Would  you 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  executive,  legislative  or  judi- 
cial branches — from  forcing  the  busing 
of  students  from  neighborhood  schools 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance?"  We  have  tabulated  over  10,000 
responses  and  more  than  70  percent  from 
that  predominantly  Democratic,  enlight- 
ened, urban  community  have  expressed 
their  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  forced  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  is  obviously  good 
reascm  for  such  support.  No  one  would 
deny  that  our  schools  are  plunged  in  a 
crisis  of  unprecedented  severity.  Funds 
are  no  longer  available  for  adequate  pro- 
fessional staffing,  for  proper  learning  fa- 
cilities, for  satisfactory  compliance  with 
court  orders,  or  sufficiently  long  school 
sessions.  Our  public  schools  are  rapidly 
decaying.  School  leaders  have  had  to 
hack  away  at  the  fibre  of  school  budgets, 
dismembering  limb  by  limb  the  tree  of 
learning. 


More  and  more  rank  and  file  black 
Americans  are  speaking  out  for  quality 
education  rather  than  the  mere  mathe- 
matical matching  of  numbers  of  children 
of  a  certain  skin  pigmentation,  in  a 
given  group.  At  tiie  largest  tlack  caucus 
which  has  ever  been  held  in  this  country 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  a  couple  of  years  back, 
it  is  my  understanding  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  opposition  to  forced  busing. 

Many  white  and  black  pajenLs  ai-e  ari- 
noyed  by  the  disruption  of  theii"  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  incensed  by  tlie 
dreams  of  lliose  vlio  liiink  Uiat  children 
are  merely  numbers. 

While  we  squander  funds  in  these 
matliematical  games,  the  very  strong 
need  for  general  aid  for  all  of  oiu*  schools 
is  overlooked.  We  can  be  witness  to  tlie 
travesty  of  seeing  a  child  hauled  at  tl:e 
crack  of  dawn  in  a  shiny  new  bus  from 
his  neighboriiood  to  a  scliool  from  which 
the  heart  and  viscera  have  been  plun- 
dered by  the  budgetary  ax. 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Uie  subject  of  the 
Charlotte-Mccklenbuig  decision,  it  is 
now  costing  tiie  local  and  State  govern- 
ments about  $1.6  niiUion  a  year  to 
operate  the  fleet  of  buses  compared  with 
$784,000  3  yeais  ago.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  school  population  has 
dropped  by  7,000.  Some  children  ride  up 
to  40  miles  a  day  and  spend  2  horns  and 
45  minutes  daUy  on  tlie  buses. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  we  find  more  than 
52,000  on  the  systems  109,700  students 
are  transported  on  428  buses.  For  this, 
Jacksonville  is  paying  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
Uon  a  year — more  tlian  three  times  the 
expenditure  3  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  busing  for  integration  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  last  year  was  $507,000. 

An  example  I  have  cited  before  is  the 
Los  Angeles  school  district  which  I  visited 
some  3  or  4  years  back.  The  superintend- 
ent of  scliools  and  the  school  board  mem- 
bers with  wliom  I  met  were  very  much 
concerned  and  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  that  area  had  voted 
down  all  of  the  ta.x  levies  and  bond  is- 
sues for  the  support  of  the  schools.  As 
a  result,  they  had  to  cut  out  $50  million 
worth  of  services  for  children,  programs 
that  would  make  the  difference  between 
domiciliary  care  and  real  quality  edu- 
cation. 

Then  the  State  supreme  court  ordered 
that  school  district  to  desegregate  and 
the  superintendent  told  me  that  for  the 
first  year  it  would  require  approximately 
$42  million  just  to  buy  the  buses  and  to 
hire  the  busdrivers  and  that  for  each 
year  thereafter,  they  would  have  to  spend 
between  $20  and  $25  million  for  the  buses 
and  drivers.  That  means  that  that  $42 
million,  and  $20  million  or  $26  million 
each  year  thereafter  will  not  go  Into  the 
classrooms  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education 

Forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance does  not  create  good  schools.  Indeed, 
busing,  with  its  attendant  costs,  with  its 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  its  destruction  of  the  coheslve- 
ness  encouraged  through  neighborhood 
meetings,  only  exacerbates  existing 
problems. 

I  have  read  as  much  material  as  I  can. 
and  I  do  not  find  one  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence that  forced  busing  has  achieved  its 
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rtated  goals  or  its  stated  objectives.  I 
welcome  efforts  to  deemphasize  busing 
and  bring  some  rational  order  to  our 
priorities.  Otherwise  a  lost  generation 
of  American  chldren  will  later  under- 
stand that  their  elders  smugly  practiced 
"ea.^y  virtue"  because  it  was  fashion- 
able— at  what  expen.e  to  the  cliildren 
remains  to  be  seen. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica Is  in  the  mood  for  tricks,  political  or 
otherwise.  I  believe  that  v.hat  white  and 
black  parents  desperately  want  is  quality 
education  for  their  children  and  I  fur- 
ther believe  th.at  the  promotional  claims 
that  busing  will  achieve  this  are  danger- 
ou.-ly  deceptive.  Too  many  promises  have 
already  proven  hollow;  too  many  hopes 
have  long  since  faltered.  In  a  country  be- 
«ct  by  a  grave  crisis  in  confidence,  we  can 
ill  afford  the  further  disillusionment  that 
comes  from  forcing  policies  for  whose 
extiected  results  there  is  no  evidence. 

We  must  use  our  national  resources  to 
strengthen,  not  to  weaken  our  local  com- 
munities and  our  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
th?t  the  responsibility  of  this  House  is  to 
come  up  with  a  program  that  will  really 
provide  the  highest  quality  education 
that  we  can  for  all  youngsters,  regard- 
less of  the  pigmentation  of  their  skin, 
regardless  of  theh-  economic  class,  re- 
gardless of  the  geographic  area  of  the 
country,  and  to  quit  resorting  to  these 
superficial  answers  that  have  only  served 
to  aggravate  our  educational  problems. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  many  of  m>' 
.colleagues  will  join  me  in  .signing  the 
discharge  petition  on  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vuglnia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  no  issue  of 
dci'per  concern  to  our  citizens  than  court 
ordered  busing  of  school  pupils  to  alter 
the  racial  mixture  in  public  schools.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  and  cou- 
rageous colelague  from  Oregon.  Eorrn 
Green,  for  filing  her  petition  to  dis- 
charge House  Joint  Resolution  771,  a 
proposed  constiutional  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  John  Rhodes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  of  House  Joint  Resolution  771. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  re- 
marks are  not  intended  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  integration  of  public  schools 
vis-a-vis  segregated  public  schools  for 
that  is  not  at  issue.  I  speak  instead  out  of 
concern  that  public  school  pupils  are  in- 
voluntarily assigned  and  transported  be- 
5  ond  their  neighborhood  schools  for  the 
sole  piupose  of  achie\'ing  a  specific  mix 
in  a  particular  school. 

I  speak  of  tliis  because  of  my  deep 
concern  over  the  impact  of  such  action 
on  the  present  and  future  quality  of 
public  education  and  the  diminution  of 
excellence  in  education  which  Is  its  re- 
sult. 
Our  federal  system  of  government  is  a 


good  one,  cr.pable  of  perfccflon  in  its  op- 
eration. It  is  my  view  that  the  failure  to 
realize  its  full  potential  has  been  due  to 
the  frailties  of  man  and  not  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system  itself.  However,  we 
will  never  achieve  that  potential  if  we 
abandon  the  basic  premise  Inherent  in 
the  freedoms  secured  to  us  all  in  oiu-  Con- 
stitution, that  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, man  should  control  his  own  destiny 
and  that  of  hi.-5  minor  children. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  of- 
fending judicial  edicts  have  become  ob- 
scured by  the  use  of  the  term  "busing" 
and  that  as  a  result  the  real  points  at 
issue  have  been  obfu.scated.  The  busing 
of  vhich  I  s!:eak,  and  about  which  I  com- 
plain, is  the  busing  of  pupils  by  force, 
pmsuant  to  judicial  order,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  ?.n  artificial  racial  bal- 
ance of  student.s  in  public  schools. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  primarily  in  an 
effort  to  mitigate  the  gravity  of  the 
forced  busing  i:^sue,  that  busing  is  historic 
in  America  and  that  through  the  years 
thousands  of  students  have  ridden  school 
bu.ses  to  and  from  school.  But  there  is  a 
serious  difTerence  between  that  kind  of 
busing  and  the  forced  busing  of  which  I 
speak.  That  difference  can  be  described 
in  one  word — compulsion. 

The  historic  busing  to  which  these  in- 
dividuals refer  emerged  v.  ith  the  develop- 
ment of  the  motor  vehicle  and  was  em- 
ployed to  replace  the  long  walk  or  horse- 
back ride  to  tlie  nearest  school.  It  devel- 
oped as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  assist 
pupil?  in  their  efforts  to  attend  the  near- 
est school.  It  was  voluntary. 

Court  ordered  buying  plans,  on  the 
other  hand,  transfer  students  by  bus.  not 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  merelv 
to  achieve  some  arbitrarily  established 
level  of  racial  mix  among  pupils.  The 
court  thus  replaces  the  parent  in  deter- 
mining what  school  lus  child  shall  attend 
and  how.  It  thus  seizes  all  control  over  a 
child's  education  and  denies  to  the  par- 
ent the  right  and  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence an  important  aspect  of  his  child's 
education. 

I  reahze  that  there ha\e  been  instances 
in  the  past  where  a  black  child  was  bused 
past  his  nearest  school  to  attend  a  black 
school  or  a  white  child  bused  past  his 
neighborhood  school  to  attend  a  white 
school.  That  was  wrong. 

It  Is  just  as  wrong  today  to  bus  a  black 
or  a  white  child  past  his  neighborhood 
school  in  order  that  he  will  become  a  part 
of  an  artificial  racial  balance  in  a  school 
miles  away. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
some  sociologists  and  psychiatrists  have 
suggested  that  proi:>er  public  education 
demands  a  certain  degree  of  racial  mix 
and  that  parents  lack  the  abUity,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  their  own  children  and  that 
these  suggestions  have  been  used  to  de- 
fend forced  busing.  I  would  observe, 
however,  that  neither  suggestion  has  es- 
caped serious  challenge  and  that  argu- 
ments supporting  the  principle  of  free 
choice  must  of  necessity  transcend  both 
in  importance. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  individuals  who  express  the  view 
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that  forced  busing  is  necessary,  do  so  witli 
the  mistaken  idea  that  areas  now  under 
busmg  orders  have  made  no  effort  to  in- 
tegrate their  schools  or  that  they  ha\e 
deliberately  resorted  to  subterfuge  to 
prevent  integration. 

Speaking  of  the  area  I  know  best,  I  caii 
clearly  state  that  tliis  is  not  the  case  hi 
my  district.  Even  if  it  were,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  other  scdluLions,  not  nearly 
so  har.sh,  wliicli  can  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  quality  education.  We  may 
have  been  slow  to  react  to  the  Brown  de- 
cision but  we  did  take  steps  to  ccnforra 
to  what  it  said. 

In  1966  the  school  system  in  the  inde- 
pendent city  of  Riclunoud  inaugurated 
a  freedom  of  choice  system  for  enroll- 
ing pupils  in  our  public  schools. 

This  plan  was  devoid  of  any  possibility 
of  gerrymandering  a  school  area  siiice  it 
employed  no  geographic  zones  at  all.  It 
E>ermitted  parents  to  send  tlieir  children 
to  any  school  of  tlieir  choice  within  the 
corporate  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Richmond.  It  conformed  to  the  1969  court 
definition  of  a  umtary  system  as  being 
one  within  which  no  person  is  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race. 
That  it  was  achieving  integration  in  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond  is  evident. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  the  fact  that  in 
1961,  prior  to  implementation  of  this 
freedom  of  choice  plan,  only  1.8  percent 
of  34,956  pupils  attended  integrated 
schools.  In  the  1967-68  school  year,  the 
second  under  this  freedom  of  choice  plan, 
that  figure  had  risen  to  44.6  percent  and 
in  the  1969-70  school  year  to  50.2  percent. 
In  1969-70  every  white  student  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  attended  an  integrated 
scliool. 

The  subsequent  decision  of  the  Federal 
Court  at  Richmond  ordering  forced  bas- 
ing of  pupils  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 
racial  mixtiu-e  of  students  in  the  Rich- 
mond public  schools  and  its  further  order 
requiring  the  reassignment  of  teachers 
to  achieve  a  racial  mixture  in  each 
school's  faculty  as  well,  produced  a  pro- 
found and  undesirable  effect  upon  the 
Richmond  school  system  and  the  quality 
of  education  provided  by  that  system. 

All  of  us  have  heard,  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  statement;  that  in  oi"der  for 
a  black  child  to  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion he  must  attend  a  ."chool  in  which 
white  children  are  em'olled.  That  is  a 
racist  statement  which  makes  no  more 
sen.'ie  than  another  racist  statement 
which  we  have  also  heard,  that  a  white 
child  cannot  receive  a  quality  education 
in  a  school  also  attended  by  black  stu- 
dents. Both  statements  are  erroneous, 
but  they  do  serve  to  focus  upon  a  critic?! 
question  relative  to  the  effects  of  forced 
busing. 

No  doubt  there  are  instances  where 
one  might  conclude  that  a  bused  pupil 
will  achieve  a  better  education  in  the 
school  to  which  he  is  bused  than  he  re- 
ceived previously.  But  what  about  that 
child  who  will  receive  an  inferior  edu- 
cation as  a  result  of  being  bused?  A  clas- 
sic example,  which  can  be  documented 
but  which  is  by  no  means  exclusive,  has 
occurred  in  Richmond. 
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The  Richmond  School  Board  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  concept  of  providing  acceler- 
ated courses  in  math,  chemistry,  and 
physics  through  which  exceptionally  tal- 
ented students  would  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  knowledge 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  was  possible  in 
the  standard  curriculum.  Pilot  courses 
were  commenced  in  one  high  school  and 
gradually  extended  to  others  when  and 
where  a  need  became  evident.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  forced  busing  order,  some 
who  were  already  pursuing  the  course  of 
study  provided  in  these  advanced  classes 
were  plucked  out  of  their  neighborhood 
school  and  bused  to  schools  which  do  not 
provide  any  accelerated  courses  of  study. 
These  unfortunate  students  were  forced 
to  waste  the  balance  of  their  high  school 
careers  repeating  classwork  they  had  al- 
ready completed  in  their  accelerated 
studies. 

Can  one  really  justify  forced  busing 
when  this  is  a  direct  result?  Of  course, 
we  must  exert  every  effort  to  provide 
equal  quahty  education  to  all  pupils,  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  economic  situa- 
tion in  life.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone 
can  condone  a  plan  which  may  improve 
the  quality  of  education  of  one  student 
at  the  expense  of  another  or  which 
threatens  a  decrease  in  overall  quality 
education. 

Do  the  rights  of  a  student  who  may 
improve  his  educational  lot  through 
forced  busing  outweigh  the  rights  of  a 
student  who  thereby  suffers  a  diminution 
in  the  quality  of  his  education?  If  this 
then  be  a  result  of  forced  busing,  and 
it  is,  on  what  conceivable  constitutional 
theory  can  it  be  supported?  I  submit 
there  is  none. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
to  prohibit  forced  busing  by  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  practical  course  now  open  to  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  beheved  that 
Congress  could  enact  legislation  which 
the  Supreme  Court  would  sustain  to  pro- 
hibit forced  busing  to  achieve  an  arti- 
ficial racial  balance  or  to  eliminate  a  ra- 
cial imbalance  in  public  schools.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  my  optimism  in  this 
regard  was  destroyed  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  in  Swann,  et  al.  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, et  al. 

That  opinion  left  no  doubt  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  concluded  there  shall 
be  a  reordering  of  the  ratio  between  the 
races  among  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
in  areas  where  de  jure  segregation  is  said 
to  exist.  Moreover,  it  makes  quite  clear 
that  busing  is  an  acceptable  tool,  and, 
therefore,  a  constitutional  tool,  which 
may  be  utilized  to  effect  the  necessary 
involuntary  transfers. 

When  I  consider  that  determination, 
when  I  consider  the  faciUty  with  which 
the  Supreme  Court  swept  aside  perti- 
nent language  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  as  well  as  congressional  expressions 
in  subsequent  enactments,  and  when  I 
consider  the  distances  pupils  must  be 
moved  from  one  school  to  another  to  im- 
plement that  decision,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  its  own  volition.  wiU  embrace  Euid  ap- 
prove any  legislative  act  having  the  ef- 


fect of  prohibithig  such  forced  busing 
or  eliminating  forced  busing  already  in 
progress  as  a  result  of  its  decision. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress sincerely  believe  we  can  prohibit 
forced  busing  simply  by  enacting  legis- 
lation. I  respect  their  right  to  this  view, 
of  course,  but  I  disagree  with  their  con- 
clusion. We  are  dealing  with  a  decision 
predicated  upon  the  Supreme  Court  s  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  can  alter  such  a  decision 
by  mere  legislation.  The  groundwork  is 
already  laid  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  can  render  a  decision  which  would 
declare  such  legislation  vuiconstitutional 
and  I  believe  that  is  precisely  what  it 
woiild  do. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  for  each 
of  us  to  contemplate  a  perplexing  aspect 
of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision. 
I  refer  to  the  Court's  failui'e  to  make 
that  decision  appUcable  to  public  schools 
located  in  areas  where  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  said  to  exist.  What  may  be  of 
greater  significance,  however,  is  the 
Courts  refusal  in  that  decision  to  hold 
that  these  areas  are  exempt  from  its  ap- 
plication at  some  futiu-e  date. 

I  find  it  difiQcult  to  justify  the  appar- 
ent conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  civil  rights  of  a 
black  child  in  North  Carolina  are  so 
violated  by  a  condition  of  segregation  as 
to  demand  redress,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand  the  civil  rights  of  a  black  child  in 
another  area  who  experiences  the  same 
condition  of  segregation  are  not  violated 
simply  because  the  former  condition  is 
determined  to  be  de  jure  segregation 
and  the  latter  de  facto  segregation.  I 
deem  it  self-evident  that  the  rights  of 
both  children  are  the  same  and  that  if 
the  rights  of  one  are  violated,  then 
the  rights  of  both  are  violated  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  establishing  the  offending  condition. 
There  can  be  no  serious  doubt,  absent  ef- 
fective action  by  Congress,  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  Supreme  Court  will 
conclude  that  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg decision  apphes  to  de  facto  and  de 
jure  segregation  with  equal  force.  In- 
deed, considering  a  minority  decision  in 
the  Denver  case,  there  is  evidence  of  this 
possibility  already. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  of  us  to  recog- 
nize, for  what  it  is,  the  distinction  which 
has  been  created  between  de  facto  and 
de  jm-e  segregation;  that  it  is  a  dehb- 
erate  effort  to  divide  into  two  camps  the 
potential  objectors  to  forced  busing  and 
to  keep  the  two  camps  divided  by  holding 
out  to  one  the  hope  that  it  will  not  suffer 
the  same  indignity  of  forced  busing  vis- 
ited upon  the  other.  I  suggest  that  the 
long  range  result,  if  we  fail  to  act,  is 
that  both  camps  will  suffer  the  same  fate, 
separately. 

Those  who  feel  secure  today  because 
they  reside  in  areas  identified  as  having 
de  facto  segregation  will  be  well  advised 
to  heed  the  argmnents  of  those  of  us 
who  are  currently  under  the  gim.  Where 
some  of  us  stand  today,  they  will  surely 
stand  tomorrow. 

Some  who  advocate  the  legislative  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  as  opposed  to 
the  constitutional  amendment  approach 


seem  to  be  saying  that  a  certain  amount 
of  involuntary  transportation  for  racial 
purposes  is  acceptable.  I  hold  otherwise, 
for  if  busing  is  wrong  in  one  place  then 
it  is  wrong  evei-y  place.  I  carmot,  there- 
fore, imderstand  or  accept  such  an  ajj- 
proach  as  a  method  for  dealing  with  tljie 
issue. 

Forced  busing  under  court  ordesr 
solely  to  achieve  an  artificial  racial  mix 
of  pupils  in  pubhc  schools  is  a  fact.  In 
the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.,  for  example, 
it  has  existed  for  more  than  3'^  school 
years.  To  date  every  determination  to 
impose  forced  busing  upon  separa'je 
school  systems  have  been  made  by  tlw 
judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. None  have  been  made  by  the  legii- 
lative  branch  through  which  the  people 
of  this  Nation  speak. 

We  .should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
failing  to  recognize  that  citizens  across 
this  land,  especially  those  in  jurisdictio:is 
already  subject  to  court  ordered  busing 
are  growing  restive,  not  simply  because 
of  their  objection  to  forced  busing  but 
because  this  practice,  so  vital  to  them 
and  their  children,  has  become  a  renl- 
ity  without  any  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  the  issue  either  by  diiect 
vote  or  through  their  duly  elected  repre- 
seiitatives. 

This  fact  alone  offers  a  compelling 
argument  against  reliance  now  upon  so 
questionable  a  remedy  as  a  legislative  ac-t, 
for  the  vahdity  of  such  an  act  will  re- 
main undetermined  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  perhaps  several  years.  Meanwhile, 
existing  court  ordered  busing  would  con- 
tinue unabated  and  consohdation  ordeiT, 
even  if  stayed  tlrroughout  appeal,  v.ill 
have  been  decided  long  before  such  leyis- 
lation  can  be  tested  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  express  r.iy 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tioir  771  and  the  discharge  petition  filed 
by  my  able  colleague,  Mrs.  Green,  to 
bring  that  resolution  to  the  House  floor 
for  action.  For  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  771  will  establish  the  con- 
stitutional foundation  for  vahd  legisla- 
tive action  to  properly  and  effecti\ely 
deal  with  this  Issue.  1 

Its  language  is  appealing  because  it  js 
brief  and  exphcit  and  because  it  proper^' 
extends  to  ultimate  conclusion  the  exist- 
ing principle  that  the  Constitution  1- 
color-blind. 

Proponents  of  forced  busing  Ynxve 
charged  that  such  an  amendment  would 
roll  back  progress  in  school  integration 
which  began  with  the  Brown  decision  in 
1954.  This  is  an  invalid  argtunent. 

First  of  all.  the  charge  ap>pears  to  be 
predicated  upon  a  conviction,  which  raa 
amount  of  fact  seems  to  dispel,  that  eve:>- 
opponent  of  forced  busing  is  an  unrelent- 
ing segregationist  whose  sole  objection 
to  it  is  his  unswerving  aversion  to  mixing 
black  and  white  children  in  public 
schools.  That  simply  is  not  a  fact.  Op- 
position to  forced  busing  is  not  related  lo 
race,  for  the  principle  that  public  schools 
shall  be  raciaU>'  integrated  is  now  well 
established  and  accepted.  This  has  been 
evident  in  letters  I  have  received  from 
constituents  in  my  district  just  as  it  is 
evident  now  in  other  jurisdictions  includ- 
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ins  some  where  de  Jure  segregation  has 
never  existed. 

Second.  It  Is  appsrent  that  opponents 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  are  in- 
consistent. On  one  hand,  they  embrace 
the  proposition  that  our  Constitution 
holds  that  a  public  school  pupil  shall  not 
be  prevented  from  attending  a  particu- 
lar public  school  on  account  of  his  race, 
creed  or  color,  yet  reject  on  the  other,  this 
proposed  amendment  wiiich  compliments 
that  proposition  by  stating  that  hence- 
forth the  Constitution  will  also  forbid  the 
assignment  of  that  pupil  to  a  particular 
school  because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color. 

Such  a  position  supports  the  patently 
unequal  proposition,  that  for  some  pur- 
poses the  CcMistitution  is  color-blind  but 
for  others,  it  is  not. 

An  important  facet  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach  I  recom- 
mend, which  should  allay  some  of  ttie 
fears  expressed  by  its  detractors  is  that 
even  though  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  passed  and  ratified,  subsequent 
legislation  wffl  be  required  to  implement 
it.  The  question  as  to  what  school  plans 
will  result  and  whether  the  neighborhood 
schotrf  concept,  freedom  of  choice, .  or 
some  other  plan  will  be  permissible  win. 
no  doubt,  be  detennined  by  subsequent 
congressional  legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argimient  that  this 
amendment  might  produce  a  result  con- 
trary to  the  one  I  seek.  I  would  observe, 
however,  that  its  adc^tion  and  ratifica- 
tion win  provide  Congress  with  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  decisions  involved 
rather  than  to  continue  to  leave  them 
to  the  Federal  courts.  I,  for  one,  feel  far 
better  about  rdytng  upon  the  will  of 
Congress  than  I  do  about  having  to  rely 
upon  the  discretion  of  Federal  Judges 
who  are  not  accountable  to  the  people 
for  their  actions.  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  dttzecs  of  this  Nation,  wlien  im- 
portant issues  are  involved,  to  be  fair  and 
objective  and  to  reach  a  correct  decision. 
Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  together  in 
our  antibusing  effort  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  place  our  case  before  the  body 
poUtie  who  wiU  speak  throuiA  their 
elected  repreaentattves.  I  think  it  is  fair. 
then,  to  ask  thore  who  oppose  us  why 
they  are  anwilUng  to  do  the  same. 

In  conclosiaQ,  let  me  reiterate:  our  ef- 
fect here  is  not  one  to  perpetuate  seg- 
regstl(Hi  as  some  will  chsu-ge,  it  Is  simply 
an  effort  to  prohibit  the  utilization  of 
compulioiy  busing  of  pupils  to  achieve 
an  arbttraiy  lacial  mixture  in  puUlc 
schooia. 

It  Is  an  effort  to  redirect  national  focus 
upon  the  proposttlon  that  puUic  schools 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  qual- 
ity education,  not  for  experimentation  in 
soddoslcal  projects. 

It  is  an  OVort  to  provide  the  frame- 
work upon  which  permissible  legislation 
can  be  f  ommlated. 

It  is  an  effort  to  afford  to  the  peofAe 
an  opportunltr  to  act. 

Mrs.  OREBf  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  coUeacne,  the  gentleman  fram 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HOOAir.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
genUewoman  yteld? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 


1&.  HOOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle*  oman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  £^peaker,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  taking  this 
action  in  filing  the  discharge  petition.  I 
am  pleased  to  supix)rt  the  dlschargre  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  gentlewoman  in  the 
wen  on  House  Joint  Resolution  771  I 
support  her  efforts. 

On  the  first  day  cf  the  93d  Congress  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  85 
which  is  an  identical  resolution.  Tiiis 
proposal  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  provides  that  "no 
public  school  student  shall,  because  of  his 
race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attend  a  perlicular  scliool." 

In  the  first  14  montlis  of  this  Congress 
there  has  been  no  willingness  to  bring 
this  issue  out  of  committee  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Hoiise.  This  is  certainly  contrary 
to  tiie  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
House.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  was  the 
vote,  221  to  192,  of  the  House  on  Decon- 
ber  13,  1G73.  on  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit excessive  busing  in  connection  with 
energy  legislation.  A  discharge  petition 
with  bipartisan  support  is  called  for. 
This  we  now  have.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  signing. 

Let  me  review  v,hat  has  happened 
since  court-ordered  racial  balanced  bus- 
ing has  come  to  Maryland.  I  represent 
the  school  system  whi(ii  has  been  faced 
with  the  largest  court-ordered  racial  bal- 
anced busing  in  the  coimtry  to  date.  This 
is  the  Prince  Georges  County  schools,  the 
10th  largest  in  the  Nation,  which  were 
ordered  on  January  29,  1973,  to  establish 
maximimi  and  minimum  black-white 
figures  of  school  attendance  in  each  of 
the  235  schools  which  it  operated.  This 
court-ordered  busing  was  api>ealed  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Court  deci- 
sions have  all  been  unfavorable.  Itie  only 
answer  to  a  reversal  lies  in  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Scnoolbusing  is  a  big  business.  The 
State  of  Maryland  which  has  a  school 
budget  of  approximat^y  $1  bflllon  uses 
over  4  percent  of  that  amount  for  trans- 
portation. The  Prince  Georges  County 
scho<^  which  undoubtedly  have  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  Inising 
fleet  in  the  world — 813  btises — spend  $7 
million  annually  for  busing — Metro  has 
105.  It  was  estimated  that  the  racial  bal- 
anced busing  which  was  ordered  in  Jan- 
uary 1973  resulted  in  increased  gasoline 
consumption  of  30  to  40  percent.  Pres- 
ently the  schools  open  earlier  and  close 
later  than  the  other  systems  in  Maryland 
which  means  that  the  buses  are  used  the 
greater  part  of  the  school  day.  Since 
Prince  Georges  Cotmty  is  eight  Umes  the 
size  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  45 
miles  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  buses 
travel  greater  distances  and  make  a 
greater  number  of  stops  for  racisil  bal- 
anced busing. 

I  have  always  strongly  opposed  busing 
because  it  is  illogical  and  because  the 
neighborhood  school  provided  better  ed- 
ucation. The  parents,  black  and  white, 
overvrtidmlngly,  support  them.  My  most 
recent  poll  showed  88  percent  opposed  to 
basing.  In  the  year  that  has  transfrired 
since  oar  busing  order  went  Into  effect 
viitoally  all  of  the  defects  of  such  busing 
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have  come  to  pass  without  any  of  the  real 
achievements  which  we  sought.  School 
population  has  decreased  substantially 
l>ecause  of  the  flight  of  youngsters  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  out  of  the  county.  And 
this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Prince 
Georges  County  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  country.  Vastly 
increased  seciuity  has  been  necessary. 
Special  classes  for  disruptive  students 
have  been  organized.  There  was  the 
tragic  death  of  a  black  youngster  in  a 
busing  accident. 

Now,  with  the  energy  crisis,  the  ques- 
tion is  being  asked:  Why  are  we  busing 
so  much  and  wasting  so  much  fuel.  Our 
busing  fleet  in  Prince  Georges  County 
is  eight  times  the  size  of  public  mass 
trjinsit  which  provides  service  through- 
out the  county  and  in  and  out  of  the 
District.  If  the  fleet  were  expanded  to 
the  required  size  for  "normal"  school 
hours,  it  would  be  nearly  1,200  vehicles 
which  begins  to  approach  the  size  of  our 
present  Metro  fleet  for  the  entire  Wash- 
ington metropoUtan  area.  In  these  criti- 
cal times  it  certainly  appears  that  there 
should  be  a  reevaluation  of  our  school 
busiiig  i-equirements. 

Although  I  have  applauded  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  Georges 
County  citizens  obeyed  the  busing  order 
and  sought  to  overturn  it  through  the 
legal  process,  I  have  from  the  outset 
recognized  that  legislative  action  in  this 
area  is  needed. 

It  Is  now  13  montiis  since  Judge  Kauf- 
man's order  was  implemented  on  vir- 
tually 30  days'  notice.  One  could  ask  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  perifxi. 

•Riere  have  been  some  obvious  and 
concrete  results  of  the  busing  order  of 
Judge  Kaufman. 

First.  School  hours  now  start  as  early 
as  7:30  ajn.  and  conclude  as  late  as  4:30 
p.m.  This  means  that  with  tHising 
mothers  can  have  their  children  at  the 
bus  stops  shortly  after  6:30  a.m.,  or  as 
late  as  5:30  pjn.  Mothers  with  children 
at  several  levels  need  moch  patience  in 
meeting  the  new  and  varied  bus  times. 
Daylight  saving  time  has  caused  several 
changes  in  even  this  drastic  scheduling. 

Second.  At  least  12,000  additional  stu- 
dents were  bused  for  the  first  time.  The 
order  added  aproxtmately  60  buses  so 
that  the  Piince  Georges  County  school- 
bus  fleet  now  totals  over  800,  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world. 

Third.  Gasoline  consumption  for  the 
additional  buses  certainly  does  not  help 
the  energy  crisis.  Gasoline  consamp>tion 
has  increased  probaWy  30  to  40  percent. 
Schoolbuses  because  of  start-stop  opera- 
tions get  only  5  to  5%  miles  per  gallon  of 
gas. 

Pom-th.  School  attendance  for  the  fall 
session  is  down  2,300  under  the  estimate. 
The  estimate  is  well  under  the  161,000 
peak  sdiool  attendance  of  a  couple  years 
ago.  In  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation,  private  tmd  church 
schools  are  gaining  and  public  schools  are 
losing  students. 

Fifth.  Disciplinary  problems  are  man- 
ifold as  evideiKed  by  the  request  of  the 
Prince  Gemges  Ooantir  aettools  for  "al- 
ternative educational  programs  for  dls- 
mptive  students."  T%e  Increased  cost  Is 
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Indicated  as  $296,000  annually.  The  se- 
curity staff  of  the  schools  has  required 
an  addition  of  13  positions. 

Sixth.  One  4-year-old  youngster  being 
bused  for  racial  balance  from  Palmer 
Park  to  New  Carrollton  has  been  killed 
in  a  bus  accident.  It  was  a  tragic  com- 
mentary on  Judge  Kaufman's  order  that 
the  individual  was  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group,  so  young,  and  the  accident 
60  unnecessai-y. 

Seventh.  Results  of  spring  educational 
tests  have  been  made  public.  The  lead 
sentence  in  publicity  concerning  the  tests 

was: 

Prince  George's  County  public  school  stu- 
dents continued  to  decline  in  learning  abil- 
ity, but  showed  moderate  Improvement  over 
previous  years  in  achievement  . . .  only  two 
grades  scored  above  the  national  average. 

This  is  hai-dly  quality  education. 

Eighth.  The  outlook  is  for  substan- 
tial readjustments  of  school  busing  for 
racial  balance.  As  predicted,  minority 
growth  has  resulted  in  the  need  to  re- 
schedule under  Judge  Kaufman's  for- 
mula twice  a  year. 

Ninth.  The  legal  fight  was  costly.  Un- 
der a  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  received 
$68,000  in  fees.  They  had  sucked  for  $117,- 
000.  The  principal  attorney  was  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School  which  is  under  the  Maryland 
State  superintendent  of  schools  as  is  the 
Prince  Georges  County  school  system. 
The  attorneys  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
Americsm  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  The  provision 
of  attorney  fees,  at  least  to  a  paid  em- 
ployee of  the  school  system,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  unfair  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. 

If  the  experience  of  the  Prince  Georges 
Coimty  schools  is  to  be  perpetuated  and 
expanded  over  this  Nation  I  know  that  its 
citizens  will  realize  that  the  benefits  are 
negligible  and  the  costs  substantial.  To- 
day when  people  are  fighting  at  the  gas 
pumps  for  gasoline  to  take  them  to  work, 
they  are  not  happy  to  see  hundreds  of 
schoolbuses  with  plenty  of  gasoline 
carrying  their  cliildren  miles  across  the 
county. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
Belf  with  her  remarks  and  to  state  that  I 


concm-  in  all  of  the  remarks  she  has 
made  on  the  floor.  I  should  Uke  to  com- 
mend her  for  this  attempt  tliat  she  is 
making.  I  hope  that  it  is  very  successful, 
because,  being  a  former  educator  for  14 
years,  I  know  what  she  is  talking  about. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlev.oman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
for  introducing  the  petition  which  I 
proucUy  sign  and  I  will  join  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman in  her  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  lovely  lady  from  Oregon's  petition  to 
discharge  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  forced  busing  of  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

Those  of  you  who  resist  such  a  cease- 
Eud-desist  order  brand  those  of  us  who 
propose  it  as  'racists"  and  "rednecks." 

That  is  absurd. 

Surely  there  is  not  one  Member  who 
would  advocate  an  inferior  education  for 
any  child — black,  brown,  red,  or  white. 

I  say  surely,  but  then  I  wonder. 

Is  this  not  what  we  have  accomplished 
by  compulsory  busing  as  a  tool  for  inte- 
gration ? 

At  a  time  when  school  districts  are 
knocked  to  their  knees  by  rising  costs,  we 
kick  them  again  with  a  demand  for 
busing. 

That  is  the  dollar  element — schools  in 
my  district  have  spent  millions.  And  we 
have  the  odd  quirk  that  oiu-  school  sys- 
tems in  Texas  operate  the  largest  mass 
transit  systems  in  my  area — far  larger 
than  the  city  bus  systems. 

And  school  districts  have  spent  over 
another  miUion  more  for  gasoUne — need- 
less to  say  this  is  poor  timing  when  fuel 
is  a  commodity  we  are  recognizably  short 
on. 

But  as  importsmt  sis  economics  is — 
sincethat  is  what  pays  for  teacher  sal- 
aries, books,  supplies  and  buUdlngs — 
there  is  another  factor  even  more  im- 
portant. 

And  that,  my  friends  in  the  Congress, 
is  the  children. 

Have  you  looked  at  what  we  have 
asked  them  to  do? 

On  a  recent  trip  home  to  my  district, 
I  stopped  at  a  school  and  talked  with 
some  students. 

And  you  know  what  they  said? 

"I've  got  to  go  now  to  catch  my  bus." 

That  is  the  answer  these  children  give 
when  I  ask  them,  "how  goes  baseball 
practice?  " 

Some  high  school  students,  who  were 
good  band  students  at  their  old  school, 
now  cannot  play  in  the  band  because 
they  cannot  stay  after  school  to  prac- 
tice. These  kids  "have  got  to  catch  a 
bus." 

This  reason  applies  to  sports,  music, 
clubs  and  yes,  even  to  parents. 

Forced  busing  discriminates  against 
the  child  whose  parents  both  work  and 


are  not  able  to  drive  across  town  to  pick 
up  their  student. 

Educators  have  known  forever  the 
value  in  parents  being  involved  in  their 
son  or  daughter's  school  life — their  ed- 
ucation, wiiich  is  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about. 

Yet,  the  parent  or  parents  who  come 
home  from  work,  who  used  to  go  the 
few  block.s  to  their  child's  school  to  PT-\ 
meetings  or  to  discuss  their  child's  per- 
formance with  a  teacher,  now  have  to 
travel  as  much  as  15  or  20  miles  to  do 
that. 

Ii-istead  of  encoux aging  parents  to  be 
involved,  we  are  discouraging  them.  We 
are  particularly  discouraping  the  family 
where  both  mom  and  dad  work,  and  we 
are  totally  prohibiting  the  poor  child's 
parents  from  participating. 

We  are  saying,  to  them,  in  fact,  you 
do  not  count.  It  is  better  that  we  load 
your  kid  on  a  bus  and  .ship  him  across 
town,  than  to  have  a  community 
school — the  old  fashioned  neighborhood 
school. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  in  the  era  of 
today,  when  people  complain  about  tl:e 
isolation  and  loneliness  of  the  cities  ai.d 
how  we  need  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity involvement,  and  people  are  flock- 
ing to  small  groups,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  along  and  says,  "you  don't 
need  that,  you  need  forced  busing  in- 
stead." 

And  I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  that 
when  you  take  a  child  out  of  his  neigh- 
borhood to  send  him  to  school  so  that 
he  no  longer  can  walk  to  and  from  school 
with  "Johimy"  or  "Sue."  He  can  no 
longer  go  to  school  with  his  next  door 
neighbor.  Also,  I  submit  that  when  you 
tell  this  child  it  is  better  for  him  to 
"catch  the  bus  on  time"  than  to  partici- 
pate in  sports,  clubs,  music  and  that 
when  you  make  it  harder  and  farther 
for  his  parents  to  try  to  stay  in  touch 
with  daily  school  life,  you  are  destroy- 
ing the  community  school,  and  producing 
an  inferior  education  for  all — black, 
brown,  and  white. 

Destroying  a  community  school  dimln- 
i-^hes  the  contact  between  neightxirs,  it 
destroys  the  community. 

And  if  we  continue  to  erode  commu- 
nity spirit  by  attacking  it  through  forced 
busing — scattering  a  community — we 
w-ill  have  destroyed  the  spirit  and  cohe- 
siveness  which  has  made  America  great 
since  its  pre-Revolutionary  War  days. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  a 
former  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Ccwtnmittee. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

In  regard  to  the  discharge  petition  and 
the  legislation,  I  think  it  will  probably 
be  the  most  important  single  item  that 
we   will   work   on  in   this   session. 

I  remember  well  my  service  with  the 
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gentlewwnan  on  the  Edxicatlon  and  La- 
bor Committee.  I  always  admired  her 
commonsense  point  of  view  and  h«r  keen 
iosight.  This  discharge  petition  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman,  I  believe,  will  lay 
the  foondatlon  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation for  the  yoimger  generation  ot 
/anerica. 

Iii  the  10  years  during  which  we  have 
had  schoolbuslng  for  racial  balance,  not 
cue  single  school  system  in  America  has 
gained  or  achieved  any  progress  as  a 
result  of  busing.  Not  a  single  district. 

I  was  interested  in  seeing  the  results 
of  a  survey  made  by  Harvard  University 
which  showed  the  way  to  achieve  prog- 
i-ess  for  students  was  to  have  parents 
who  encouraged  the  education  of  their 
children.  When  mom  and  dad  take  a 
personal  interest  at  home,  the  young- 
sters do  better.  When  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  entire  matter  of 
educational  standards  out  for  full  dis- 
cussion I  tliink  we  should  spend  more 
time  talking  about  parents'  responsi- 
bility. Parents  who  are  interested  in  de- 
veloping their  youngsters  will  have  tlie 
greatest  positive  effect.  The  second  thing 
that  was  brought  out  by  the  survey  was 
the  Importance  of  having  books  at  home 
and  having  the  parents  read  the  books  at 
home.  Riding  a  bus  does  not  cause  chil- 
dren to  read  and  to  write  better.  More 
parents'  Interest  will  Improve  education 
in  this  country  more  than  anything  we 
hav«  ever  done. 

TTie  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
annoimced  that  this  will  be  her  last  ses- 
sion In  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  that 
the  fulfillment  of  this  discharge  peti- 
tion will  represent  the  greatest  contribu- 
tloo  toward  progress  in  education.  In  the 
Hans  of  Congress  where  so  much  is  said. 
we  wiU  always  remember  Esith  (Hesit, 
of  Oregon,  wbo  can  say  more  in  fewer 
words  and  makes  more  logic  than  any 
Member  tn  Congress. 

Mrs.  GREE3f  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  oomaaents. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  ot  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  BURGENER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  express 
my  aiHireclatlon  to  her  for  her  reason- 
able, reasoned,  and  imemotlonal  ap- 
proach to  a  veiy  difficult  and  important 
problem.  I  most  enthusiastically  associ- 
ate myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  move  to  discharge  Vbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  con- 
slderaUon  of  legUatloa  which  wouU 
halt  tlie  coort-oniered  boslnK  and  forced 
crosstown  busing  of  our  children  for 
other  than  leasons  which  contribute  to 
a  better  education. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  author  of  much 
leslslatloQ  from  tha  day  I  Joined  this 
body  I  hare  reltictantly  concluded  that 
there  Is  lltUe  chance  to  secure  hearings 
on  these  proposals  with  the  present 
iaeml»erdili)  of  the  committee.  My  latest 
bm,  Hotise  Jotat  Resohrtlon  58,  was  In- 
troduced on  January  3  of  1973,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Subcommittee  on  Canstitutlonal 
Amendments.  There  has  been  no  action. 

On  April  26  of  1973, 1  wrote  Chairman 
Peter  Roniwo  as  follows: 

May  I  point  out  that  the  situation  in  our 
schools  cowld  hardly  be  -Aorse.  It  Is  tmpos- 
3lWe  to  prevent  violcnoe,  much  leae  teach 
our  children.  Many  school  officials  attribute 
much  of  this  violence  to  students  forced  to 
attend  schools  not  of  Uieir  own  choice.  Mr. 
Joe  Ore.'ily,  head  of  tha  International  As- 
sociation of  School  Senility  Directors,  haa 
said,  "It  used  to  be  moat  children  went  to 
school  in  their  own  areas.  Now  they  are  mov- 
ing outside  those  areas  Into  new  surround- 
ings—back and  forth.  This  has  to  coutribut« 
to  some  of  tl;e  unsettling  of  the  students.  ' 

Mr.  Clialrman,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion I  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  58.  H.J.  Res.  58 
Is  one  of  many  bills  la  the  House  which 
would  stop  the  forced  assignment  of  our 
children.  I  believe  we  should  now  hold  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  and  bring  the  question 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  By  an  overwhelming 
majority,  parents  have  so  demanded.  My 
constituent:,  cannot  understand  why  the 
Congre.ss  is  unwUHng  to  fully  consider  this 
question.  I  would  very  natich  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  hearingg  on  forced  assign- 
ment of  our  children,  at  an  early  date. 

Despite  all  such  requests  no  such  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  nor  are  they  sched- 
uled. I  believe  we  have  no  other  choice 
left  but  to  ask  that  this  committee  be 
discharged  from  consideration  of  the 
legislation  and  nllow  the  House  to  con- 
sider It  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  771,  which  is  identical 
to  my  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
58,  has  been  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  several  months  and 
should  have  been  considered  long  ago. 

I  strongly  support  the  discharge  re- 
quested in  petition  No.  4. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely 
that  I  reiterate  my  stand  on  the  bus- 
ing of  our  schoolchlidree  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  our  schools  and  express  the 
sentiment  of  my  constituents  in  Texas. 

I  am  a  passionate  believer  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  home — the  importance  of 
the  home  in  shaping  the  character  of  the 
ctiUd  and  the  adult  that  Is  to  be.  I  am 
also  a  passionate  believer  in  the  Im- 
portance of  roots.  Humans  need  roots 
just  as  much  as  trees  need  them.  Roots 
involve  not  only  one's  family  but  one's 
neighborhood  and  one's  local  school. 
Most  Americans  grow  up  in  the  certain 
and  sore  knowledge  that  ttielr  closest 
friends  are  those  with  whom  they  grew 
up,  those  with  whom  they  went  to 
school — those  with  whom  they  shared  a 
common  experience.  These  are  the  people 
they  can  call  upon  in  an  emergency.  The 
people  they  turn  to  instinctively  In  times 
of  sorrow,  in  times  of  joy. 

The  problem  we  face,  I  believe,  with 
the  educational-racial  balance  Issue,  is 
one  of  Quality  educatfcm.  One  betters 
himself  because  of  pride— what  he  thinks 
of  himself,  what  his  pe«rs  think  of  htm, 
and  what  he  thinks  of  others.  Pride  is 
something  which  comes  from  within.  The 
busing  of  popHs  from  one  soclo-raclal- 
economlc  sector  to  another,  the  creation 
by  the  Gfnrmment  of  an  environment  in 
wWch  a  child  is  to  grow,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  "natural"  growth.  Such  busing 
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does  not  provide  any  foundation  or  basis 
for  a  neighborhood  of  schoolchildren  to 
succeed  those  who  preceded  them— oq 
any  individualized  level. 

I  believe  tliat  if  half  the  money  that  is 
being  spent  today  for  comptdsory  busing 
were  spent  for  improving  the  quality  and 
Uie  standards  of  education  In  inferior 
schools,  the  problem  coidd  be  solved  ef- 
ficiently and  happily,  without  pain  and 
without  resistance  and  resentment. 

The  youngsters  are  hurting.  In  my  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Speaker,  many  yomigsters  wlio 
used  to  go  to  school  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, are  now  being  transported  for  an 
liour  or  two  daily,  with  incident,  solely  to 
get  an  acceptable  racial  mix  In  the 
schools. 

Honestly.  I  do  not  know  what  this  ac- 
coraplislies.  We  are  dealing  with  chil- 
dren's minds.  I  believe  we  are  generating 
no  progress  in  education.  We  are  generat- 
ing no  relaxation  of  the  racial  issue  in 
those  areas  where  It  Is  a  problem.  We 
have  antagonized  It.  We  are  confusing 
our  piiorities  and  making  our  children 
who  have  such  Impressionable  minds,  the 
victims  of  our  mistakes.  The  philosophi- 
cal theories  are  Utopian.  This  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  through  some  influ- 
ence, has  mandated  that  Americans  fol- 
low a  course  of  racial  integration  that 
solves  no  problems.  Human  beings  grow 
into  Integration  rather  than  follow  leg- 
islative and  vague  judicial  mandates  over 
their  beliefs. 

God  only  knows  why  all  men  do  not 
receive  equal  opportmiity  and  chance. 
God  only  knows  why  all  men  are  not  the 
same  color.  I  beUeve  our  NaUcm.  under 
God,  should  preserve  in  every  detail  tiie 
freedoms  which  have  permitted  individ- 
uals as  Individuals  to  succeed  and  better 
themselves.  God  has  entrusted  man  to 
the  Earth  and  to  following  his  faith  and 
beliefs  in  governing  one  another. 

I  have  sigTied  the  discharge  petitiwi 
wiiich  would  provide  for  the  discharge  of 
an  amendment  to  the  UjS.  Constitutkm 
prohibiting  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

How  we.  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  ever  let  ourselves  get  Into 
a  position  of  constitutional  amendment 
on  such  an  issue  is  beyond  me. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grzew)  for  taking 
this  special  order  today  to  discuss  the 
busing  problem.  Despite  the  widespread 
public  oppodtion  to  court-ordered  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance.  It  continues 
imabated.  Despite  the  severity  <rf  the 
energy  crisis  we  cantimie  to  cansome 
750.000  gallons  of  gasoline  In  Prince 
Georges  Coimty,  Md..  to  meet  radal 
quotas.  The  American  people  are  legiti- 
mately asking  when  this  txmecessary  and 
illogical  practice  will  stop. 

Many  of  us  have  considered  numerous 
legislative  and  administrative  alterna- 
tives to  end  this  situation  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  only  effective  means  of 
terminating  court-orderEd  busing  Is 
through  the  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  This  1b  a  serious  un- 
dertaking.   During    the    Constitution's 
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183-year  Hfe.  It  has  only  been  amended 
25  ttmes.  It  Is  a  document  that  has  sur- 
vived, relatively  Intact,  the  tremendous 
social  and  poUUcal  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  our  Natioru 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  deal  only  with 
problems  of  the  severest  gravity,  and 
that  it  should  always  be  a  last  resort — 
to  be  used  only  when  all  other  solutions 
have  been  exhausted.  The  issue  of  court- 
ordered  bu.<=lng  fulfills  this  criteria.  The 
.American  people  have  consistently  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  busing  in 
numerous  public  opinion  polls.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  registered 
its  opposition  as  recently  as  last  Decem- 
ber through  the  enactment  of  an  anti- 
busing  amendment  to  the  emergency  en- 
ergy bilL  A  constitutional  amendment  is 
the  only  means  to  translate  this  opposi- 
tion into  tangible  results. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  support  the  petition  sponsored  by  my 
colleague  from  OregOTi  (Mrs.  Green). 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican political  process  does  not  serve 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people"  very  well  when 
it  shelters  certain  matters  of  tremen- 
dous public  Interest  and  controversy 
from  public  discussion  in  the  appropriate 
fonim.  A  case  In  point  Is  legislation 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress— of  which  I  am  cosponsor — to  pro- 
hibit court-ordered  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  artificial  racial 
balance  in  the  pubUc  school  system.  It 
is  bottled  up  in  committee.  House  hear- 
ings have  nnt  been  held.  Neither  the  Ju- 
diciar>'  Committee  as  a  whole  nor  its 
appropriate  subcommittee  has  signified 
any  intention  whatsoever  to  move  this 
le^slation  to  the  fioor  of  the  Congress 
where  it  can  be  debated  and  voted  up  or 
down. 

The  American  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  tills  reluctance  of  the  Con- 
gress to  address  itself  to  the  busing  is- 
sue. They  cannot  imderstand  it.  and  in 
areas  of  the  country  where  children  are 
actually  being  bused,  such  as  the  district 
I  represent,  people  are  highly  resentful 
and  outraged  by  the  lack  of  responsive- 
ness of  om-  political  sj'stem  to  their 
strong  feelings. 

The  polls  tell  us  that  85  percent  or 
more  of  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  "busing. "  They  do  not  like  it.  They 
do  not  want  it.  They  believe  every  Amer- 
ican youngster  is  entitled  to  quality  edu- 
cation. Imt  they  want  tlmt  precious  ex- 
perience to  occur  in  his  neighborhood 
schooL  If  that  school  is  inadequate,  it 
should  be  improved.  The  facilities  should 
be  upgraded.  The  quality  of  teaching 
and  textbooks  should  be  enhanced,  ade- 
quate transportation  to  the  schools 
sliould  be  provided  at  public  expense, 
and  the  school  board  slxttdd  be  required 
to  run  the  school  system  in  compliance 
with  the  American  beliefs  in  equality 
and  opportunity.  In  these  ways,  the 
neighborhood  school  system  should  be 
preserved  and  improved. 

But  what  the  American  people  em- 
phatically do  not  want — in  overwhelming 
majority— Is  "busing.-  It  wfll  mean  that 
parents  who  choose  a  certain  neighbor- 
hood hi  which  to  live,  at  least  hi  part, 
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because  they  like  the  school  near  tlielr 
house,  wiH  have  no  guarantee  that  their 
children  wfll  attend  that  sc'hool  in  that 
neighborhood.  It  wlU  destroy  the  neigh- 
borhood school  system.  It  will  undercut 
local  control  of  local  schools  and  pave 
the  ways  for  federalization  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools,  first  by  the  judlciaiy  and 
next  by  HEW.  In  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis, a  school  board  that  was  elected 
on  an  antibusine  platfonn  iias  been  all 
but  emasculated  by  a  Federal  judge  who 
has  overridden  its  desires,  countered  its 
plans,  and  promulsratcd  his  own  re- 
quired busing  procedures.  It  will  create 
vacuums  in  many  urban  are.-is  and  iX)s- 
sibly  eradicate  the  pubhc  school  system 
in  many  of  America's  center-city  areas. 
Again,  to  cite  the  example  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  the  local  school  board  has 
recently  unveiled  a  comprehensive  met- 
ropolitan desegregation  plan  in  response 
to  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Judee  In  his  December  6  "Memorandum 
of  Decision."  According  to  this  proposal. 
25  elementary  schools  and  3  high  schools 
In  the  center-city,  along  with  some  300 
teacher  Jobs,  would  be  phased  out  in  the 
near  future,  and  almost  11.000  black 
pupils  would  be  reassigned  to  suburban 
school  districts  next  fall,  while  another 
9.000  would  be  reassigned  within  the  city 
school  system.  All  this  would  be  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  racially  integrated  edu- 
cational experience  which  is  evidently 
considered  the  prerequisite  for  quality 
schooling  for  our  youngsters. 

The  end  results,  hovever,  will  balloon 
pupil-teacher  ratios  beyond  acceptable 
proportions  in  the  outlying  schools,  and 
perliaps  add  a  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den to  the  tajkpayers  who  will  have  to 
pny  for  accommodatin':  the  Influx.  It  will 
take  children  a  long,  long  way  f  rtxn  their 
homes,  and  make  after-school  partici- 
pation in  extracurricular  activities  of 
youngsters  who  are  bused,  and  of  parents 
who  might  be  interested  In  PTA  meetings 
and  the  like,  difBcult,  if  not  impossible.  It 
will  not  dlscemibly  Improve  the  academic 
performance  of  children  who  are  bused. 
If  experience  to  date  means  anything. 
It  will  cause  many  psychological  and  so- 
cial problems,  and  unquestionably  in- 
crease the  amount  of  polarization  and 
restlessness  in  our  society,  and  It  will 
needlessly  aggravate  an  energy  shortage 
that  is  already  critical. 

Both  blacks  and  whites  feel  this  way. 
Not  all.  to  be  sure,  but  a  majority — and 
I  have  talked  to  many,  many  people 
about  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  white 
racists  trying  to  keep  the  blacks  out.  It 
is  a  fundamental  question  of  wanting  to 
preserve  the  neighborhood  school  system 
and  the  freedom  such  a  sj'stcm  presup- 
poses, and  of  wanting  to  provide  all  of 
America's  children  with  good  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Busing  for  purposes 
of  segregation  was  wrong;  busing  for 
purposes  of  integration  is  no  more  rlgjit. 
In  an  open  society  like  ours,  children 
should  be  permitted  to  go  to  schools  near 
their  homes,  and  parents  should  be  en- 
couraged to  estatdish  c(Mistructlve  rela- 
tlon^tps  with  those  sdiools.  Busing 
makes  that  impossible.  Busing  should  be 
halted  tn  order  that  quality  education 
may  t>e  advanced. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 


the  Congress  for  redress  of  their  griev- 
ance agaln.st  court -ordered  busing.  It  Is 
a  national  problem  requiring  %  national 
solution.  Twelve  States — inclifdiag  my 
own  of  Indiana — are  so  displeased  with 
Congress  Isu^situde  about  facing  the  bus- 
in?  Issue,  that  they  liave  called  for  a 
const it«tional  convention  to  force  atten- 
tron  to  this  s-.ibject.  Surely  we  can  act 
before  that  becomes  necessary.  Surely  we 
can  muster  thp  moral  cnurage  to  face 
this  i.=!sue.  Surely  we  can  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves clffarly  and  unequlvocaUj'  to  the 
social  planners.  bureaucrats.  and 
.iud^es — none  of  whom  serve  at  tlie 
plea.sure  of  the  people — ^who  want  busing. 
Surely  we  can  take  action  one  way  or 
another  on  an  i.'^sue  that  i"?  vexing  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  85  to  95  percent  of 
our  citizenry. 

Tliat  is  why  I  am  ^iziiing  the  dis- 
charge petition  sponsored  by  my  pres- 
tigious colleague,  the  Honora'ble  EorrH 
Grfen,  of  Oregon,  arid  the  Honorable 
JOHW  Rhodfs,  of  Artiona,  to  dischaipe 
the  Judiciary  Committee  from  further 
connderation  of  Rouse  Joint  Resolution 
771  that  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  say: 

No  public  school  student  shall,  bec&uso 
of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  ajBid^ned  to 
or  nquired   to   attend   a  particular   school. 

I  do  this  somewhat  reluctantly,  be- 
cause dl.=;charge  petitions  are  a  last  re- 
sort and  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly 
c^  ill-ad\1sed!y.  But  if  those  who  control 
the  Judiciary-  Committee  power  structure 
will  not  act  on  their  otm,  we  must  force 
them  to  act  even  if  it  means  circum- 
venting resrular  procedures. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  act.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  debste  the  issue  of  busing,  and 
decide  whether  or  not  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  our  public  school  systems  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people  and 
the  education  of  their  children.  There- 
fore. I  apiJeal  to  my  colleagues  to  help 
get  this  legislation  to  the  fioor.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port this  effort  and  to  demand  a  re- 
sponse from  a  hitherto  imresponsive 
Congress. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

I 

Mr.  KLAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  13,  I  was  absent  and 
missed  two  recorded  votes,  because  of  a 
long-standing  engagement  in  my  district. 
'Pot  the  Recobo,  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  roUcall  No.  32.  a  motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  HJl.  11864, 
to  establish  a  program  to  demonstrate 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology.  I 
would  also  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  33.  final  passage  of  BJR.  11864.  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology. 


SURFACE  COAL  MINING  RECLAMA- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 

The  i^EAKKR  pro  teropoi^.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  <Mr.  "Btjaam.),  Is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dorlog  the 
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past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
concern  In  Congress  over  the  need  to 
regulate  and  control  the  stirface  mining 
of  coal  In  the  United  States.  The  genesis 
of  this  concern  to  regulate  and  control 
.'-trip  mining  is  the  legitimate  need  and 
desire  to  protect  and  enhance  our  en- 
vironment. This  Is  a  need  which  strip 
miners  In  the  past  largely  have  ignored. 
They  will  continue  their  depredations 
unless  they  are  stopped.  To  this  end  the 
Subcommittees  on  Eiivironment  and 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  worked  long 
and  diligently  to  produce  Hit.  11500,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  in  the  United  States. 
And,  similar  legislation  has  passed  the 
other  body. 

Throughout  the  committee  delibera- 
tions on  HH.  11500  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  my  concern  is 
shared  by  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  bill  and  the  bill.  S.  425, 
which  passed  the  other  body,  go  too  far 
in  unnecessarily  restricting  and  ciulail- 
Ing  the  Nation's  supply  of  coal.  My  con- 
cern In  this  regard  has  markedly  in- 
creased with  the  impinging  energy  crisis 
and  the  factual  recognition,  by  most  en- 
ergy experts,  that  there  must  be  increased 
reliance  on  our  coal  reserves  as  the  es- 
sential short-term  solution  to  our  energy 
crisis. 

HJR.  11500  and  S.  425  have  the  common 
fault  of  drastically  overweighting  en- 
viroimiental  considerations  in  relation 
to  other  public  interests  which  fairly 
should  be  in  mind  In  making  the  costs 
versus  benefits  evaluation  of  programs  to 
regulate  the  strip  mining  of  coal.  HR. 
12898,  on  the  other  hand,  while  strictly 
regulating  mining  practices,  nevertheless 
retains  the  necessary  incentives  for  the 
coal  mining  industry  to  supply  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements. 

KNEBGT     LOAD    GROWTH 

By  1990,  the  United  States  will  prob- 
ably double  its  present  energy  consump- 
tion. Domestic  oil  and  natiu'sd  gas  which 
today  accoimts  for  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  supply  will  be  able  to  meet 
only  40  percent  of  the  1990  demand.  Nu- 
clear, hydropower,  solar,  geothermal,  and 
other  nonfossil  fuels  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply only  another  20  percent  of  the  de- 
mand. The  remaining  40  percent  must 
be  supplied  by  coal,  which  today  pro- 
vides only  about  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
energy  demand.  Unless  we  make  this 
growth  In  coal  use  possible  we  will  be 
In  the  Impossible  situation  of  a  contin- 
uously Increasing  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  In  view  of  the 
present  Arab  embargo  which  is  severely 
Impacting  our  energy  requirements 
across  the  country,  the  logic  is  on  turn- 
ing to  our  vast  coal  reserves  to  meet  our 
near-term  energy  shortfall.  Economic 
reasons,  based  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  foreign  exchange  deficits  also 
are  compelling  in  this  regard. 

There  are  approximately  3  trillion  tons 
of  coal  scattered  from  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  to  Washington  State  and 
from  Alaska  to  Alabama.  If  only  a  quar- 
ter of  these  known  reserves  can  be  tapped 
to  meet  our  energy  demands  they  would 
satisfy  the  Nation's  domestic  energy  for 


200  to  300  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
anticipated  demand  for  coal  in  1974  will 
Increase  to  660  millions  tons  while  do- 
mestic production  forecasts  the  produc- 
tion of  only  590  to  650  million  tons  of 
coal. 

SHUT  FROM  ENEHGT  SURPLUS  TO  SHORTAGE 

H.R.  11500  and  S.  425  were  bom  in  a 
climate  of  abundant  energy  supply.  Al- 
ternatives to  coal  as  an  energy  source 
were  cheap  and  plentitful.  The  situation 
has  now  changed  drastically.  The  facts 
are  that  there  no  longer  is  an  abundance 
of  energy  resources  to  meet  our  require- 
ments and  there  is  a  severe  energy  short- 
age in  oiu-  country  today.  The  need  for 
access  to  our  coal  resources  available  by 
surface  mining  is  now  critical. 

The  present  energy  crisis  dictates  that 
we  not  legislate,  at  this  time,  on  a  bill 
which  seelcs  to  severely  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  by  imposing  rigid  and 
unreasonable  regulation  and  environ- 
mental standards  on  surface  coal  mining. 
H.R.  11500  is  designed  to  do  just  that— 
to  reduce  surf£u;e  mine  coal  production 
by  stringent  regulations,  to  make  surface 
coal  mining  so  diflBcult  and  so  costly  that 
coal  mining  in  the  United  States  Is  driven 
underground. 

The  widescale  adverse  reaction  to  HJR. 
11500  since  it  was  reported  by  the  sub- 
committees together  with  the  descent  of 
the  energy  crisis  have  convinced  me  of 
the  need  to  seek  a  legislative  vehicle 
which  provides  a  more  balanced  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  or  strip  coal  mining.  Whether 
you  like  them  or  not,  and  whatever  are 
their  motives,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Mining  Congress,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies  have  pointed  out  that  H.R. 
11500  will  stifle  coal  production  at  the 
very  moment  that  as  a  nation  our  na- 
tional interest  requires  that  it  be  in- 
creased. MllUcMis  of  people  have  never 
seen  a  strip  mine,  but  over  a  hundred 
million  people  in  the  last  week  have  seen 
a  gasoline  line  at  their  neighborhood  fill- 
ing station.  The  need  for  coal,  petroleum, 
and  all  forms  of  energy  is  great  and 
growing.  In  the  face  of  that,  something 
has  to  give.  Considerations  other  than 
the  strictly  environmental  ones  must  be 
fairly  brought  into  play. 

ADMDnSTSATION  OPPOeiS  H.R.   11  BOO 

The  administration  objections  to  H.R. 
11500  are  documented  In  a  letter  to  the 
committee  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  dated  February  6,  1974.  It  states 
that  the  enactment  of  HJl.  11500  will 
result  in  serious  losses  of  substantial 
amounts  in  our  coal  supplies,  approxi- 
mating a  20-  to  30-percent  shortfall.  The 
administration  in  its  letter  of  February 
6  goes  on  to  list  14  specific  objections  to 
H.R.  11500  as  reported  from  the  subcom- 
mittees and  urgently  requests  that  the 
legislation  be  "reappraised  In  light  of 
current  fuel  shortages." 

HJl.    12898    INTRODUCED 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  H.R.  12898  which  Is  Just  that 
kind  of  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  Is  firmly 
committed  to  the  strict  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  our  natural  inheritance  by 
reckless  mining  practices  and  the  shame- 
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ful  neglect  of  sound  reclamation  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  bin  which  Is  environmen- 
tally soimd  In  protecting  society  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  surface  mining,  it  calls 
for  the  expenditures  and  the  efforts  nec- 
essary to  dig  coal  and  obtain  its  value 
without,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificins? 
other  values.  It  will  cost  money  to  pre- 
serve these  environmental  values.  But 
preserving  them  is  worth  that  money  and 
the  cost  will  be  paid  by  the  users  of  en- 
ergy. However,  there  will  be  users  of 
energy,  because  there  will  be  energy  to 
use.  That  is  what  H.R.  12898  wUl  accom- 
plish. That  is  what  H.R.  11500  would  not 
accomplish. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  strict  Federal 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to 
encourage  them  to  likewise  regulate  sur- 
face coal  mining. 

RATCHETINO 

H.R.  12898  must  be  a  good  bill  because 
it  seems  to  make  everybody  a  little  un- 
happy: The  administration  does  not  like 
parts  of  it,  the  environmentalists  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  EPA  being  denied  an 
arbitrary  veto  in  the  coal  mining  area, 
and  industry  is  screaming  that  it  is  being 
put  In  a  straitjacket  and  threatened  with 
jail.  That  is  OK  with  me.  Let  them  all 
scream.  Let  them  all  come  in  with  their 
amendments  and  let  the  full  Interior 
Committee  resolve  the  issues.  I  do  not 
contend  that  It  is  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is 
written  clearly  and  in  a  manner  which 
is  amenable.  In  contrast.  H.R.  11500  has 
turned  into  such  a  bucket  of  snakes  that 
amending  it  is  an  almost  Impossible  task. 

In  putting  this  bill  together.  I  sought 
the  views  of  all  parties  concerned  and 
requested  their  input.  This  is  what  I  call 
a  ratcheting  process.  I  sought  to  let  them 
work  out  their  frustrations  and  discover 
for  themselves  how  hard  it  is  to  write  a 
bill  and  how  much  compromise  is  re- 
quired in  the  legislative  process.  In  seek- 
ing consensus  on  the  various  proposals 
and  counterproposals  I  hoped  to  produce 
a  resignation  to  the  need  to  fairly  bal- 
ance environmental  values  and  energy 
values  and  other  values  recognized  by 
society. 

I  believe  the  White  House  will  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  statement  indicating 
that  It  favors  H.R.  12898  over  H.R.  11500 
as  a  vehicle  for  markup,  but  It  will  still 
want  to  recommend  certain  amend- 
ments. I  believe  coal  industry  people  and 
utility  representatives  wUl  huff  and  puff, 
but  eventually  acknowledge  H.R.  12898 
as  a  superior  vehicle  for  markup  pur- 
poses and  probably  have  some  amend- 
ments they  want.  I  do  not  expect  the 
environmentalists  who  had  it  all  their 
way  In  designing  the  one-sided  H.R. 
11500  will  embrace  H.R.  12898.  but  maybe 
if  they  really  believe  there  should  be  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  this  year,  they 
could  grudgingly  admit  that  It  could  be 
done  with  H.R.  12898  and  a  bill  with 
reasonable  respect  for  the  environment 
enacted,  rather  than  no  bill  at  all  if  HJR. 
11500  continues  as  the  vehicle. 

CONCLtrslOM 

To  reiterate,  the  objective  of  my  bill 
as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  11500  Is  to  con- 
tinue the  production  of  coal  by  sm-face 
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coal  mining  techniques,  with  due  re.spcct 
for  the  environment,  and  a  conscious 
consideration  of  the  energy  requirements 
of  this  Nation.  The  ratcheting  approach 
to  wTiting  this  legislation  has  produced  a 
reasonable  bill  that  c-an,  I  hope,  become 
the  aUeriiative  approach  to  that  of  H.R. 
11500.  As  a  substitute  for  H.R.  11500.  the 
bill  H.R.  12893  can  be  marked  up, 
amended,  and  be  subjected  to  the  full 
legislative  process.  If  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  provide 
this  opportunity  for  deliberative  consid- 
eration of  the  sub.^titute.  then  thereafter 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  then 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
on  a  bill  which  permits  the  continued 
production  of  coal  by  surface  coal  min- 
ing methods  with  due  respect  for  com- 
mensurate environmental  values. 

But,  there  should  be  no  illusion  that 
nij'  bill  will  accoinplLsh  this  at  no  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consimier. 
Nobody  gets  something  for  nothing.  It 
was  cheap  to  rape  the  landscape.  We  will 
have  to,  and  we  should,  pay  to  stop  that 
sort  of  foolish  waste.  The  increased  cost 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  which  will  result 
from  the  legislation  I  propose  is  the  nec- 
essary tradeoff  for  the  pro\isions  pro- 
tecting tlie  envhonraent  from  any  recur- 
rence of  the  past  excesses  of  hresponsi- 
ble  sm-face  mine  operators. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  12898 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations,  to  authorize 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  cncoxirage  the  State 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress    assembled,  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Coal  Min- 
ing Beclamatton  Act  of  1974". 
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TITLE  I — FINDINGS  AND  P0RPOSES 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  t'.at — 

(a)  the  extraction  of  coal  by  underground 
and  surface  minlne  fioni  the  earth  is  a  slg- 
iiificajit  and  essential  activity  which  con- 
tributes to  the  economic,  social,  and  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  Nation; 

( b )  there  are  sui-f ace  and  unac'rf;iouud  coal 
milling  operations  on  public  and  private 
limds  in  the  Nation  which  adversely  affect 
tlie  euvironmcnt  by  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  availability  of  land  for  commercial. 
induiitiial,  recreational,  agricuiioral,  historic 
and  forestry  purpcces.  by  causing  erosion  and 
landslides;  by  contributing  to  Goods  and  the 
pollution  of  water,  land,  and  air:  by  destroy- 
ing public  and  private  property;  by  creating 
hazards  to  life  and  property;  and  by  pre- 
cludinfj  postailnlng  laud  uees  common  to  the 
area  of  mixung; 

(c)  surface  and  underground  coal  minXng 
operations  presently  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requliemcnts.  and  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  the  Nation's  coal  re- 
herve^  lie  cloBe  to  the  surface,  and  can  only  be 
recovered  by  surface  mining  methods,  and 
therefore,  it  is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest to  Insure  Uie  existence  of  an  expand- 
ing and  economically  bealthly  coal  mining 
industry; 

(d)  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  aHect  interstate  commerce,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  should 
be  conducted  in  an  environmentally  sound 
maiuier; 

(e)  the  Initial  and  principal  continuing 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
environmental  regidatlons  for  surface  and 
underground  coal  mining  operations  should 
rest  with  tbe  States;  and 

(f)  tbe  cooperative  effort  established  by 
this  Act  Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  present 
and  future  surface  coal  mining  operations. 

PUKPOSBS 

Src.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(a)  encourage  a  nationwide  effort  to  reg- 
ulate sturface  coal  mining  operations  to  pre- 
vent or  substantially  reduce  their  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age the  development  of  new,  envlronmentany 
sound  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
techniques,  and  to  assist  the  States  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  for  those  pvirposes; 

(b)  assure  that  the  rights  of  s^orface  land- 
owners and  other  persons  with  a  legal  In- 
terest in  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  protected  from  tbe  adverse  Impacts  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations  pursruint  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(c)  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  not  conducted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  Is  not  feasible; 

(dj  assure  that  tbe  coal  supply  essential 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and  to 
its  economic  and  social  well-being,  is  pro- 
vided In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Min- 
ing amJ  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1970;  and 

(e)  assure  Qiat  appropriate  procedtires  are 
provided  for  public  participation  in  tbe  de- 
velopment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  reg- 
tilatlons.  standards,  mining  and  reclamation 


plans,  or  programs  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  State  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act. 
TTTL,E     n — CONTROL     OP     ENVIR0NT\»T:N- 

TAL  IMPACTS  OF  SITRFACE  CO.«iL  ^^N- 

ING  OPERATIONS 

INTEaiM   KrCUI..\TOaV   r.-.OCEDlTBE 

Sec.  201.  <a)  On  and  after  ninety  days 
tvMa  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
person  shall  open  or  develop  any  new  or 
previously  mined  or  abandoiied  site  for  sur- 
face coal  milling  operatlo;i8  on  lands  on 
which  such  operations  are  regulated  by  a 
State  regulatory  authority  unless  such  per- 
son has  obtained  a  permit  Irom  such  reru- 
latory  authoiity.  AU  such  permits  shall  con- 
tain terms  requiring  compliance  with  the 
i.iterim  surface  coal  mlnir,g  and  reclamation 
performance  standiu-ds  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  act  upon  all  applications  for 
such  permit  ■althin  thirty  days  from  the 
receipt  thereof. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actme.it  of  this  Act  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  review  and  amend  all  exlitlnt: 
f)ennits  In  order  to  Incorporate  in  them  the 
interim  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  of  subsection  (ci  of 
tills  section.  On  or  before  one  hundred  and 
twenty  da>-8  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  amended  permit,  all  surface  cosd  min- 
ing operations  existing  at  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  lands  on  which  such 
oportitions  are  regailated  by  a  State  regu- 
latory authority  shall  comply  \\ith  the  in- 
terim surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  n  ith  respect  to  lands  from 
which  the  overburden  has  not  been  removed. 

(c)  Pending  appro.tU  and  Implementation 
of  a  State  proerani  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act.  or  prepar>^tlon  and 
implementation  of  a  Federal  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204  of  this  Act.  the 
following  Inierim  surface  coal  mlnlnp  and 
reclamation  performance  standards  shall  be 
ai.'V/licrihle  to  snrffice  coal  mining  operations 
0'-i  lands  on  which  such  operattons  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  State  regulatory  authority,  as 
specified  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbis 
section: 

( 1 1  with  respect  to  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  steep  slopes,  no  spoil,  debris, 
or  abandoned  or  discarded  mine  equipment 
may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  otber  down- 
alope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  e.'ccept  that  apoU  from  the 
cut  necessary  to  obtain  access  to  the  coal 
seam  may  be  placed  on  a  limited  or  specified 
area  of  the  downsiope:  Prcwided.  That  the 
spoil  is  shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  eo 
as  to  prevent  slides,  and  minimise  erosion, 
and  water  pollution,  and  Is  revegetated  la 
accordance  with  paragraph  (S)  below.  Pro- 
vided further,  however.  That  the  regulatory 
authority  may  permit  limited  or  temporary 
placement  of  spoil  on  a  ^>ecifled  area  of  tbe 
downslape  on  steep  slc^jes  In  conjunction 
with  surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
will  create  a  plateau  wltb  aU  highwalle 
eliminated,  if  such  placement  Is  consistent 
with  the  approved  postmlnlng  land  use  of 
the  mii.e aite; 

(2)  with  reject  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operatlocs  backfill,  compact  (wbere  advis- 
able to  Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching 
of  tcxic  materials ) .  and  grade  in  order  to 
restore  the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  with  ail  high  walls,  spoil  piles,  and 
depre&Jons  eliminated,  unless  depressions  are 
consistent  \^-lth  the  approved  postmining 
land  u^e  of  the  mine  site; 

(3)  the  proilslons  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
surface  oral  mining  operations  where  tbe 
permittee  demonstrates  that  the  overburden. 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
pansion, is  Irs'.ifHdent  to  restore  the  approxi- 
mate original  contour,  in  which  case  the  per- 
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mlttee,  at  a  minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade, 
and  compact  (where  advisable)  in  order  to 
cover  all  acld-formlng  and  other  toxic  ma- 
terials, to  achieve  an  angle  of  repose  based 
upon  sou  and  climate  characteristics  for  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected,  and  to  facUltate 
a  land  use  consistent  with  that  approved 
1.  r  the  postmlnlng  land  use  of  the  mlue 
tite; 

(4)  the  regulatory  authority  may  grant 
exceptions  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  If  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  one  or  more 
variations  from  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  will  result  In  the 
land  having  an  equal  or  better  economic 
or  public  use  and  that  such  use  is  likely  to 
be  achieved  within  a  reasonable  time  and  Is 
consistent  with  surrounding  land  uses  and 
with  local.  State,  and  Federal  law; 

(5)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  permanently  establish,  on  re- 
graded  and  all  other  lands  affected,  a  stable 
and  self-regenerative  vegetative  cover,  where 
cover  existed  prior  to  mining  and  which, 
where  advisable,  shaU  consist  of  native 
vegetation; 

(6)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  remove  the  topsoil  in  a  separate 
layer,  replace  it  slmultaiieously  on  a  back- 
fill area  or  segregate  It  In  a  separate  pile 
from  the  subsoil,  and  If  the  topsoU  is  not 
replaced  In  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid 
deterioration  of  topsoil,  mamtaln  a  successful 
cover  by  quick  growing  vegetation  or  by  other 
means  so  that  the  topsoil  Is  protected  from 
wind  and  water  erosion,  contamination  from 
any  acid  or  toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable 
condition  for  sustaining  vegetation  when  re- 
placed during  reclamation,  except  If  the 
topsoil  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  vegeta- 
tion, or  If  another  material  from  the  mining 
cycle  can  be  shown  to  be  more  suitable  for 
vegetation  requirements,  then  the  operator 
8haU  so  remove,  segregate,  and  protect  that 
material  which  is  best  able  to  support  vege- 
tation, tmless  the  permittee  demonstrates 
that  another  method  of  soil  conservation 
would  be  at  least  equally  effective  for  re- 
vegetatlon  purposes; 

(7)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of  coal 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other 
wastes  In  areas  other  than  the  mine  work- 
ings or  excavations,  stabUize  all  waste  pUes 
In  designated  areas,  through  compaction,  lay- 
ering with  Incombustible  smd  impervious  ma- 
terials, and  grading  followed  by  vegetation 
of  the  finished  surface  to  prevent,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  air  and  surface  or  ground 
water  pollution,  and  to  assure  compatibility 
with  nattiral  surroundings  In  order  that  the 
Bite  can  and  wlU  be  rtabillzed  and  revege- 
tated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(8)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  coal  processing 
wastes  or  other  liquid  or  solid  wastes.  In- 
corporate sound  engineering  practices  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  water  retention 
faculties  which  will  not  endanger  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  In  the  event  of  failure, 
that  construction  will  be  so  designed  to 
achieve  necessary  stabUlty  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  against  failure, 
that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface  or 
ground  water,  and  that  no  fines,  slimes  and 
other  unsuitable  coal  processing  wastes  are 
used  as  the  principal  material  In  the  con- 
struction of  water  Impoundments,  water  re- 
tention facilities,  dams,  or  settling  ponds; 

(9)  prevent  to  the  extent  practicable  ad- 
TMTse  effects  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  in  surface  and  ground  water  systems 
both  during  and  after  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation;  and 

(10)  minimize  offslte  damages  that  may 
result  from  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  Institute  Immediate  efforts  to  correct 
such  conditions. 

(d)  (1)  Upon  petition  by  the  permltte*  or 


the  applicant  for  a  permit,  and  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  by  In- 
terested parties,  the  regulatory  authority  may 
modify  the  application  of  the  interim  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  perform- 
ance standards  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  If  the  permittee  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority 
that— 

(A)  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
equipment  necessary  to  comply  vrtth  such 
standards; 

(B)  the  surface  coal  mining  operations 
will  be  conducted  so  a«  to  meet  all  other 
standards  speclUed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  will  result  In  a  stable  surface 
configuration  in  accordance  w^lth  a  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan  approved 
by  the  regulatory  authority;  and 

(C)  such  modlftcatiou  will  not  cause  haz- 
ards to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
or  significant  imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  considered  reclaimable. 

(2)  Any  such  modincatlon  will  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  the  regulatory  authority  and 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  Implementa- 
tion of  a  Slate  program  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  this  Act  or  a  Fedeml  program  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  to 
be  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  section 
202,  establishing  an  interim  Federal  surface 
coal  mining  evaluation  and  enforcement  pro- 
gram. Such  program  shUl  remain  in  effect 
In  each  State  in  which  there  are  surface 
coal  mining  operations  regulated  by  a  State 
regulatory  authority  until  the  State  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  and  Implemented 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  until 
a  Federal  program  has  been  prepared  and 
implemented  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this 
Act.  The  interim  Federal  surface  coal  mining 
evaluation  and  enforcement  program  shall — 

( 1 )  Include  Inspections  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  a  random  basis  (but  at 
least  one  inspection  for  every  site  every  three 
months) ,  without  advance  notice  to  the  mine 
operator,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  State 
administration  of,  and  ascertaining  com- 
pliance with,  the  interim  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  performance  standards 
of  subsection  (c)  above.  The  Secretary  shall 
cause  any  necessary  enforcement  action  to 
be  Implemented  In  accordance  with  section 
217  with  respect  to  violations  identified  at 
the  Inspections; 

(2)  provide  that  the  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  copies  of 
inspection  reports  made; 

(3)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  State  In- 
spection reports  Indicating  that  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation  has  been  found  In 
violation  of  the  standards  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  during  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive State  Inspections  or  upon  receipt  by 
the  Secretary  of  information  which  would 
give  rise  to  reasonable  belief  that  such  stand- 
ards are  being  violated  by  any  surface  coal 
mining  operation,  the  Secretary  shall  order 
the  Immediate  Inspection  of  such  operation 
by  Federal  Inspectors  and  necessary  enforce- 
ment actions.  If  any.  to  be  Implemented  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
217.  The  Inspector  shall  contact  the  Inform- 
ant prior  to  the  Inspection  and  shall  allow 
the  Informant  to  accompaiiy  him  on  the  in- 
spection; and 

(4)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act 
to  reimburse  the  States  for  conducting  those 
Inspections  In  which  the  standards  In  sub- 
section (c)  tibove,  are  enforced  and  for  the 
administration  of  this  aectlon. 
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Sec.  202.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
himdred-and-elghty-day  period  Immedlatelv 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
tlie  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  regulation.?  covering 
a  permanent  regulatory  prccediu-e  for  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  set- 
ting permanent  surface  coel  mining  and  rec- 
lamation performance  standards  based  on 
the  provisions  of  sections  213  and  214,  and 
estahlLshing  procedures  and  requirements  for 
preparation,  submission  and  approval  oi 
State  programs,  and  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  Federal  programs  under 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  not  be 
promulgated  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  has — 

(a)  published  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  Interested  per- 
sons and  State  and  loc»l  governments  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty-five  days  after 
such  publication  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

(b)  consulted  with  and  considered  the 
recommendations  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Envlronniental  Protection  Agency  with  re- 
epect  to  those  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  which  relate  to  air  or  water 
quality  standards  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1161-1175)  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857)- 
and 

(c)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  regulations. 

The  date,  time,  and  place  of  any  hearing 
held  on  the  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
set  out  in  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
comments  and  relevant  data  presented  at 
such  hearing  before  final  promulgation  ar.d 
publication  of  the  regulations. 

STATE   PBOCRAMS 

Sic.  203.  (a)  Each  State  In  which  surface 
coal  mlnmg  operations  are  or  may  be  con- 
ducted, and  which  proposes  to  assume  Slate 
regulatory  authority  under  this  Act.  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  the  end  of  the 
txenty-four  month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  State 
program  which  demonstrates  that  such  State 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  purposes 
through — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  in  acoordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or 
conditions  of  permits  concernmg  surface  coal 
mlntag  and  reclamation  operations,  which 
sanctions  shall  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  Including  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties,  forfeiture  of  bonds,  sus- 
pension, revocation,  and  withholding  of  per- 
mits, and  the  Issuance  of  notices  and  orders 
by  the  State  regulatory  authority  or  its 
hLspectors; 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  wltli  sum- 
clent  administrative  and  technical  person- 
nel, and  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the 
State  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  title  for  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  on  lands  within  the  State; 

(5)  establishment  of  a  process  for  the  des- 
ignation of  lands  imsultable  for  surface  coal 
mining  operations  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 205;  and 
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(6)  eatAbUahMent,  tor  tbe  purpoae  of 
avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  for  co- 
ortUnAtlng  tbe  review  and  Issuance  of  per- 
mits for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  wltb  any  other  Federal  or 
State  permit  process  applicable  to  tbe  pro- 
posed ojwratloas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  under  this  section 
until  be  has — 

(1)  BoUcited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  tbe  beads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
expertise  pertinent  to  the  prcq[>osed  State 
program: 

(2)  consulted  with  and  considered  tbe 
fecommendatlons  of  the  Administrator  of 
tiie  Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
respect  to  those  aspects  of  a  State  program 
which  relate  to  air  or  water  quality  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
UJ9.C.  1151-1175)  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (42  UB.C.  1857); 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
tbe  State  program  within  the  State;  and 

(4)  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal  au- 
ttiority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  tbe  surface  coal  nUning 
Mid  reclamation  performance  standards.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  State 
program.  In  whcde  or  In  part,  within  six  full 
calendar  months  after  the  date  such  State 
program  Is  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be 
ttiaU  notify  the  State  in  writing  of  bis  deci- 
sion and  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  there- 
for. The  State  shall  have  sixty  days  in  which 
to  resubmit  a  revised  State  program,  or  por- 
tion thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
aectlon  204,  the  inability  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  to  prepare,  submit,  or  enforce  a 
State  program,  or  any  portion  thereof,  be- 
cause the  action  Is  enjoined  by  tbe  issuance 
of  an  injunction  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shtdl  not  result  in  a  loss  of  eligi- 
bility for  financial  assistance  under  title  ni 
of  this  Act  or  in  tbe  imposition  of  a  Federal 
program.  Regnlatlon  of  the  siuface  coal  min- 
ing operations  covered  or  to  be  covered  by 
tbe  State  program  subject  to  the  injunction 
Shall  be  conducted  by  the  State  until  such 
time  as  the  injunction  terminates  or  for  one 
fear,  whichever  is  shorter  at  which  time  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  section  204 
shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

(e)  If  State  compliance  vritb  this  section 
requires  an  act  of  the  State  leglslatuire,  the 
Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for  sub- 
mission of  a  State  program  up  to  an  addi- 
tional twelve  months. 

FESEBAL  PBOGRAMS 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  sliaU  prepare, 
promulgate,  and  Implement  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  regulation  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  in  any  State  which  fails  to — 

(1)  submit  a  State  program  covering  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
by  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  resubmit  an  acceptable  State  program, 
or  portion  thereof,  within  sixty  days  of  dis- 
^proval  of  a  proposed  State  program,  in 
whole  or  in  part:  Providei.  Tliat  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  implement  a  Federal  program 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  initial  period 
allowed  for  submission  of  a  State  program 
as  provided  for  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; or 

(3)  adequately  implement,  enforce,  or 
ttialntaln  a  State  program  approved  pursuant 
to  section  203. 

(b)  Prior  to  implementation  of  a  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  section  2(M(a>.  the 
Secretary  shall   consult   with   and   puWlcly 


disclose  the  views  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlculttuv,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  or  having 
expertise  pertinent  thereto  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  public  hearing  within  the  State 
iot  which  the  Federal  program  is  to  be 
implemented. 

(c)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  is  pro- 
mulgated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
any  statutes  or  regulations  of  such  State 
which  are  in  effect  to  regulate  surface  coal 
mining  operations  subject  to  this  Act  shall. 
Insofar  as  they  are  Inconsistent  or  Interfere 
with  the  purposes  and  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  Federal  program,  be  pre- 
empted and  superseded  by  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

DESICNATIKG     ABCAS     IJMSITITABLE     FOR     SVBFACE 
COAL   MINING   OPEBATTONS 

Sec.  205  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  assume  pri- 
mary regulatory  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203,  each  State  shall  establish  a  plan- 
ning process  enabling  objective  decisions  to 
be  made  based  upon  public  bearings  and 
competent  and  scientifically  sound  data  and 
Information  as  to  which,  if  any.  areas  or 
types  of  areas  of  a  State  (except  Federal 
lands)  cannot  be  reclaimed  with  existing 
techniques  to  satisfy  applicable  standards 
and  requirements  of  law.  The  State  agency 
will  not  issue  permits  for  surface  coal  min- 
ing of  such  areas  unless  it  determines,  with 
respect  to  any  such  permit,  that  the  tech- 
nology Is  available  to  satisfy  applicable  per- 
formance standards. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  and,  in  the  case  of 
national  forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  determine,  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, areas  or  types  of  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  cannot  be  reclaimed  with  existing 
techniques  to  satisly  applicable  standards 
and  requirements  of  law.  Permits  for  stirface 
coal  mining  will  not  be  issued  to  mine  such 
areas  unless  It  is  determined,  with  respect 
to  any  such  permit,  that  the  technology  is 
available  to  satisfy  applicable  performance 
standards. 

(c)  In  no  event  is  an  area  to  be  designated 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  which  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  under  a  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  where  sub- 
stantial legal  and  financial  conualtments  in 
such  operations  are  m  existence  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Designation 
of  an  area  as  unsuitable  for  mlnmg  shall 
not  prevent  mineral  exploration  of  the  area 
so  designated. 

EFFECT  CM  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  206.  Any  provision  of  State  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effec- 
tive thereafter,  and  provides  more  stringent 
regulations  of  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  than  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act. 


Sec.  207.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  on  and  after  six 
months  from  the  date  on  which  a  State  pro- 
gram Is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  Act,  or  the  Secretary 
has  promulgated  a  Federal  program  for  a 
State  not  having  a  State  program,  pursuant 
to  section  204,  no  i>erson  shall  engage  in 
siu-face  coal  mining  operations  unless  such 
person  has  obtained  a  permit  in  full  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  from  the  appropriate 
regulatory  authority. 

(b)  All  permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be 
nontransferable:  Provided.  That  a  successor 


in  interest  to  a  permit  holder  who  applies  for 
a  new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  succeeding 
to  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to  obtain 
the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  permit 
holder  may  continue  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  until  such  successor's 
application  Is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  Any  person  engaged  in  surface  coal 
mining  operations  pursuant  to  a  permit  is- 
sued tmder  section  201  and  awaiting  admin- 
istrative action  on  his  application  for  a  per- 
mit from  the  appropriate  regulatory  author- 
ity In  accordance  ■ftlth  this  section  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  for  a  four-month  period  be- 
yond the  time  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  If  the  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority has  not  acted  on  his  application. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  permit 
pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  program  under 
this  Act  shall  be  submitted  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  the  regulatory  authority  and 
shall  contain: 

( 1 )  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  per- 
mit applicants  (if  the  applicant  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  parent  corporation  shall  be  Included) ; 
every  legal  owner  of  the  property  (surface 
and  mineral)  to  be  mined;  the  holders  of  any 
leasehold  or  other  equitable  Interest  In  the 
property;  uny  purchaser  of  the  property  un- 
der a  real  estate  contract;  the  operator  if 
he  Is  a  person  different  from  the  applicant; 
and,  if  any  of  these  are  business  entitles 
other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  principals,  officers,  and  resi- 
dent agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  offi- 
cer, partner,  director,  or  person  performing  a 
function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the  appli- 
cant, together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  any  person  or  group  owning,  of  record  or 
beneficially  10  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
class  of  stock  of  the  applicant  and  a  list  of  ail 
names  under  n-hlch  the  applicant,  partner, 
or  principal  shareholder  previously  operated  a 
surface  ooal  mining  operation  within  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  and 
possessions; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  surface  coal  mining  operation  that  exists 
or  Is  proposed; 

(4)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  the  area  affected; 

(5)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  own- 
ers of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface 
areas  abuttln.g  (x^  kr:e  permit  area; 

(6)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
surface  coal  mliUng  permits  in  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
identification; 

(7)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  ap- 
plicant, has  held  a  FMleral  or  State  surface 
coal  mining  permit  which  subsequent  to 
1960  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has 
had  a  surface  cocJ  mining  performance  bond 
or  similar  security  deposited  In  lieu  of  bond 
forfeited  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  facts 
Involved  in  each  case; 

(8)  such  maps  and  topographical  informa- 
tion. Including  the  location  of  all  under- 
ground mines  in  the  area,  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  require,  which  shall  be  in 
sufficient  detail  to  clearly  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  overburden  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  the  drain- 
age of  the  area  to  be  affected; 

(9)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertisement 
of  the  ownership,  location,  and  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  site  of  the  siurface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operation  (such  adver- 
tisement shall  be  placed  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four 
successive  weeks  and  may  be  submitted  to 
the  regulatory  authority  after  the  applica- 
tion Is  filed ) : 

(10)  a  schedule  listing  any  and  all  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  and  any  law.  rule,  or  reg- 
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ulatlon  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  de- 
partmemt  or  acency  In  tlie  United  States 
pertaining  to  air.  or  water  environmental 
protection  Incurred  by  tbe  applicant  In  con- 
nection wltti  any  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ation during  the  one-year  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  application.  Tbe  schedule  shall  also 
Indicate  the  Qnal  resolution  of  any  such 
notice  of  violation. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, as  part  of  the  permit  application,  a 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
which  ahall  contain : 

(1)  tbe  engineering  techniques  proi>osed 
to  be  used  In  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  and  a  description  of 
the  major  equipment;  a  plan  for  tbe  con- 
trol of  surface  water  drainage  and  of  water 
accumiUatlon;  a  plan  where  appropriate  for 
backfilling,  aoU  stabilization,  and  compacting, 
grading,  and  appropriate  revegetatlon  (where 
vegetation  existed  prior  to  mining)  r  an  estl- 
nuOe  of  the  coat  per  acre  of  the  reclamation, 
including  statements  as  to  how  tbe  permittee 
plans  to  comply  with  each  of  tbe  applicable 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  i>er- 
formance  standards  established  nnder  this 
Act; 

(2)  tbe  consideration  wblCh  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  plan  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  local  plxyslcal,  environmental,  and 
dlmatologlc&I  conditions  and  ettrrent  sttr- 
tace  coed  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies; 

(3)  tbe  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  Insuring  tbe  maximum  practicable  re- 
covery of  tbe  coal; 

(4)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  In  tbe 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan; 

(6)  tbe  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  mating  tbe  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamatlfm  operation  consistent  with 
applicable  State  and  local  land  use  programs; 

(6)  a  description.  If  any,  of  the  hydrologlc 
consequences  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation,  both  on  and  off  the 
mine  site,  with  respect  to  the  hydrologlc 
regime,  quantity  and  quality  of  water  In  sur- 
Xaoe  and  ground  water  systems.  Including  the 
dissolved  and  suspended  solids  under  sea- 
sonal flow  conditions,  and  tbe  collection  of 
Bulficlent  data  for  tbe  mine  site  and  sur- 
rounding area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be 
made  of  tbe  probable  cumulative  Impacts  of 
all  anticipated  surface  coal  mining  In  the 
area  upon  tbe  hydrology  of  tbe  area  and 
partlculacly  upon  water  availability: 

(7)  a  statement  of  the  results  of  test 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  tbe  land  to 
be  affected,  including  where  appropriate, 
tbe  aurfaoe  elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill 
holes  so  that  the  strike  and  dip  of  tbe  coal 
seams  may  be  determined;  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  various  strata  of  overbiu'den; 
the  location  of  subsurface  water.  If  en- 
countered, and  Its  quality:  tbe  thickness  of 
the  coal  seam  found;  an  analysis  of  tbe 
chemical  properties  of  such  coal  to  deter- 
mine the  sulfur  content  and  the  content  of 
other  potential  acid  or  toxic  forming  sub- 
stances of  the  overburden  and  the  stratum 
lying  Immediately  underneath  tbe  coal  to 
be  mined;  and 

(8)  proprietary  Information,  which  If 
made  available  to  the  public  would  result 
in  competitive  Injury  to  tbe  applicant,  may 
be  dee^ated  confidential  and.  If  accepted 
by  the  regulatory  aatbority  shall  be  subject 
to  tbe  piovlalope  oC  aectfcn  1906  of  title  16, 
XTBlted  States  Oode.  Appropriate  protective 
orders  against  unatrtborteed  disclosure  or  use 
by  Ottrd  partiee  may  be  lBBu«d  with  respect 
to  such  Information,  and  violations  of  mtdi 
orders  slMdS  be  subject  to  penalties  set  forth 
In  seetlon  119  of  this  Act. 

<c)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  ooal  min- 
ing and  reelafmation  permit  Shall  Sle  a  oopy 


of  his  application  for  public  inspection  with 
an  appropriate  official,  approved  by  the  reg- 
ulatory authority.  In  the  locality  where  the 
mining  Is  proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that 
Information  pertaining  to  the  coal  seam 
Itself. 

(d)  A  valid  permit  Issued  pxn-suant  to  this 
Act  shall  carry  with  It  a  right  of  successlre 
renewals  provided  that  the  permittee  has 
complied  with  such  permit.  Prior  to  approv- 
ing the  renewal  of  any  permit,  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  review  the  permit  and  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion and  may  require  such  new  conditions 
and  requirements  as  are  necessary  or  pre- 
scribed by  changing  circumstances.  A  per- 
mittee wishing  to  obtain,  renewal  of  a  perm  ft 
shall  make  application  for  such  renewal 
within  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
permit.  The  application  for  renewal  shall 
contain: 

(1)  a  listing  of  any  dahn  settlements  or 
Judgments  against  tbe  applicant  artetng  out 
of,  or  In  connection  with,  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  under  saM  permit; 

(2)  written  assuraiKX  by  tbe  person  issu- 
ing the  {jerfomiance  bond  In  effect  for  said 
operation  that  the  bond  oontlnues  and  will 
continue  In  full  force  and  etTect  for  any  ex- 
tension reqxiested  In  such  application  for  re- 
newal as  well  as  any  additional  bond  tbe  reg- 
nlatory  authority  may  require  pursuant  to 
section  210  of  this  Act; 

(3)  reviaed,  additional,  or  updated  infor- 
mation required  under  this  section. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  extension  of  the 
permit,  the  regulatory  anthorlty  shall  notify 
all  parties  who  participated  In  the  public  re- 
view and  hearings  on  the  original  or  previous 
permit,  as  well  as  providing  notice  to  the  ap- 
propriate public  authorities,  and  taking  such 
other  steps  as  required  In  section  209  of  this 
Act. 

PXBUrr    APPBOVAJL.    OR    OEMTAI.    PBOCEDUHES 

8rc.  a09.  (a)  "Hxe  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  tbe  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  within  a  period 
of  time  established  by  law  or  regulation,  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days,  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  or  dlsapproveii.  If  ap- 
proved, tbe  permit  shall  be  Issued  after  the 
performance  bond  or  deposit  and  public  lia- 
bility Insurance  policy  required  by  section 
210  of  this  Act  has  been  filed.  If  the  applica- 
tion Is  disapproved,  specific  reasons  therefor 
must  be  aet  forth  in  tbe  notification.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  applicant  is  notified 
that  the  permit  or  any  portion  thereof  has 
been  denied,  tbe  applicant  may  request  a 
bearing  on  the  reasons  for  said  disapproval 
unless  a  bearing  has  alieady  been  held  un- 
der section  a09(f).  Such  hearing  shall  be 
held  In  the  locality  of  tbe  proposed  surface 
ooal  mining  operation  aa  soon  as  practicable 
after  receipt  of  the  request  for  a  hearing  and 
after  appropriate  notice  and  publication  of 
the  date,  time,  and  location  of  such  hearing. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  hearing  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  Issue  and  furnish  the 
applicant  and  any  other  parties  to  the  hear- 
ing tbe  written  decision  of  the  reg^ulatory  au- 
thority granting  or  denying  the  permit  In 
whole  or  in  part  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(b)  Within  ten  days  after  tbe  granting 
of  a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  tbe  State  and  the  local  official  who 
has  tbe  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes 
In  the  local  political  subdivision  In  which 
the  area  of  land  to  ha  afiected  Is  located 
that  a  permit  has  been  Issued  and  shall  de- 
scribe tbe  location  of  the  land. 

(c)  Prior  to  tbe  issuanoe  of  a  permit,  the 
regulatory  authority  ma^  require  tbe  appli- 
cant to  alter  his  proposed  stirface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  plan  with  respect  to  the 
methods,  aeq\ience,  timing  of  specific  opera- 
tions In  the  plan,  or  the  deletion  oC  spcdflc 
operations  or  areas  tsom  all  or  part  of  tbe 


plan  In  order  to  assure  that  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  objectives  of  this 
Act  are  met. 

(d)  NTo  permit  wUl  be  Issued  unless  the 
regulatory  auttiorlty  finds  that: 

(1)  all  applicable  reqniivments  of  Uiis 
Act  and  the  State  or  Federal  program  have 
been  satisfied : 

(2)  the  applicant  can  denionstrate  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and 
the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  program 
Tmder  this  Act  can  be  aeeompliafaed  under 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  contained  in  the  pertalt  application; 

(8)  the  land  to  be  affected  does  not  Me 
within  three  hundred  fee*  from  any  occu- 
pied dwelling,  unless  the  owner  thereof 
waives  this  requirement,  nor  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  any  public  bonding,  school, 
cburch,  community,  or  livtltuttonal  build- 
ing, or  cemetery;  or  the  I«nd  to  be  affected 
does  not  Me  within  one  hqndred  feet  of  the 
outside  right-of-way  line  of  any  public 
road,  except  that  the  regulatory  authortt%- 
may  permit  such  ro««l8  to  be  relocated.  If 
the  Interests  of  the  public  and  the  land- 
owners affected  thereby  wlB  be  protected: 

(4)  no  lake,  river,  stream,  creek,  or  water- 
conrse  may  be  moved,  interrupted,  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  surface  coal  mining  or 
reclamation  process  except  that  lakes,  riv- 
ers, streams,  creeks,  or  watercourses  may  bp 
relocated  where  consistent  with  tbe  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan:  and  no  sur- 
face coal  mining  or  tvclamatlon  actlvltleE 
will  be  conducted  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  any  lake,  river,  stream,  or  creek,  except 
where  permitted  by  the  approved  mining  and 
reclamation  plan; 

(5)  surface  coal  mining  operations  will  not 
tskke  place  on  any  area  of  land  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  parks  or  places  listed  In  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Sites,  unless 
screening  or  other  measures  approved  by  the 
regulatory  authority  are  used  or  If  the  mining 
of  the  area  will  not  adversely  affect  or  re- 
duce the  usage  of  the  park  or  place;  and 

(8)  the  application  on  Ite  face  Is  complete, 
accurate,  and  contains  no  false  Information. 

(e)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  not  issue 
any  new  surface  coal  mining  permit  or  re- 
new or  revise  any  existing  surface  ooal 
mining  permit  If  it  finds  that  tbe  applicant 
has  failed  and  continues  to  fall  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provlslona  of  this  Act  appli- 
cable to  any  State,  Federal,  or  Federal  lands 
program,  or  If  the  ap>plicant  falls  to  submit 
proof  that  violations  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (10)  of  section  208  have  been  corrected  or 
ore  In  the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority,  de- 
partment, or  agency  whkA  has  Jurisdiction 
over  such  violation. 

(f)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed surface  coal  mining  and  redamatton 
operation  or  any  Federal,  fttate,  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  having  responslbllUles 
affected  by  the  proposed  operation  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  written  objections  to  any  per- 
mit application  and  request  a  public  hearing 
thereon  within  thirty  days  after  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  advertisement  pursuant  to 
section  208(a)(9).  If  written  objections  are 
filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the  regulatorj- 
authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  In  the 
locality  of  tbe  proposed  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operation  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  date  of  recelprt  of  such  ob- 
jections and  after  appropriate  notice  and 
publication  of  the  date,  time,  and  location  of 
such  hearing.  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
hearing  the  regulatory  authority  shall  issue 
and  fmnlsh  the  parties  to  the  hearing  the 
written  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority 
granting  or  denying  the  permit  In  whole  or 
In  part  and  stating  the  reasons  therefor. 

POSTING    OF   BOND    OR    DBPOBTT:    mSURANCE 

Sbc.  210.  (a)  After  a  surface  ooal  mining 
and  reclamation  ptavait,  appUcaUon  has  been 
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approved  but  before  such  a  permit  is  issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  on  a  form  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  regvUatory  authwity,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  the  State,  under  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  and  conditioned  that 
the  applicant  shall  faithfully  perform  all  tbe 
applicable  requirements  under  this  Act.  The 
bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  laud  within  the 
permit  area  upon  which  the  applicant  will 
initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  within  the  Initial 
rear  of  the  permit  term.  As  succeeding  In- 
crements of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  are  to  be  initiated  and 
conducted  within  the  permit  area,  the  per- 
mittee shall  file  annually  with  the  regula- 
tory authority  an  additional  bond  or  bonds 
to  cover  such  increments  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  amount  of  the  bond  re- 
quired for  each  bonded  area  shall  depend 
upon  the  reclamation  requirements  of  the 
approved  permit  and  shall  be  determined  by 
the  regulatory  authority.  Tlie  amount  of  the 
bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reclamation  plan  if  the  work 
had  to  be  performed  by  a  third  party  in  tbe 
event  of  forfeiture;  in  no  case  shall  the  bond 
be  less  than  (10.000. 

(b)  The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  the 
applicant  and  a  corporate  surety  approved 
by  the  regulatory  authority,  except  that  tbe 
applicant  may  elect  to  deposit  cash,  negotia- 
ble bonds  of  the  United  States  Qovernment 
or  such  State,  or  negotiable  certificates  of 
deposit  of  any  bank  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States.  The 
cash  deposit  or  market  value  of  such  securi- 
ties shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  bond  required  for  the  bonded 
area. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
the  regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time 
as  affected  land  acreages  are  changed  or 
where  the  cost  of  future  reclamation  in- 
creases or  decreases. 

(d)  After  a  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation permit  application  has  been  approved 
but  before  such  permit  U  Issued,  the  appU- 

.  cant  for  a  permit  shall  be  required  to  sub- 
-  mit  to  the  regulatory  authority  a  certificate 
issued  by  an  Insurance  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  United  States  certifying 
that  the  applicant  has  a  public  liability  In- 
surance policy  in  force  for  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operation  for  which 
such  permit  Is  sought,  or  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  satisfied  State  or  Federal  self- 
insurance  requirements.  Such  policy  shall 
provide  for  both  on-  and  off-site  personal 
injury  and  property  damage  protection  in  an 
amount  adequate  to  compensate  any  per- 
sons injured  or  damaged  as  a  result  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
and  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law, 
•  but  in  any  event  shall  not  be  less  than 
•100,000.  or  for  such  higher  amounts  as  the 
regulatory  authority  deems  necessary  in 
light  of  potential  risk  and  magnitude  of  pos- 
sible off-site  damages.  Such  policy  shall  be 
for  the  term  of  the  permit  and  any  renewal, 
including  the  length  of  any  and  all  recla- 
mation operations  required  by  this  Act. 

REtE.\SE  OP  PERrORM.^NCE  BONDS  OR    DEPaSITS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  permittee  may  iiie  a  re- 
quest with  the  regulatory  authority  for  t!ie 
release  of  all  or  part  of  the  performance  bond 
or  deposit.  Within  thirty  days  after  any  ap- 
plication for  bond  or  deposit  release  has  been 
filed  with  the  regulatory  authority,  the  per- 
mittee shall  submit  a  copy  of  an  advertlae- 
meut  placed  at  least  once  a  ueek  for  three 
consecutive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  surface  coal 
mining  operation.  Such  advertisement  sUaU 
be  considered  part  of  any  bond  release  ap- 
plication and  shall  contain  a  notification  of 


the  location  of  the  land  affected,  the  number 
of  acres,  the  permit  number  and  the  date 
approved,  the  amount  of  the  bond  filed  and 
the  portion  sought  to  be  released,  and  the 
type  of  reclamation  work  performed.  In  addi- 
tion, as  part  of  any  bond  release  application, 
tlie  permittee  shall  submit  copies  of  letters 
which  have  been  sent  to  adjoining  property 
owners,  and  local  governmental  bodies,  plan- 
ning agencies,  sewage  and  water  treatment 
authorities,  water  companies,  and  all  other 
public  utility  compsnles  whose  facilities  cross 
or  may  be  sufficiently  close  to  the  concerned 
area  to  be  affected  thereby  in  the  locality  in 
which  tbe  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion activities  took  place,  notifying  them  of 
intent  to  seek  release  of  the  bond. 

(b)  The  regiUatory  authority  may  release 
in  whole  or  in  part  said  bond  or  deposit  if 
the  deposit  or  portion  thereof  has  been  ac- 
complished as  required  by  this  Act ;  Provided, 
however.  That — 

<1)  no  bond  shall  be  fully  released  until 
all  reclamation  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
fully  met,  and 

(2)  an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  the 
affected  siirface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operation  is  made  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity or  its  authorized  representative  prior  to 
the  release  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  bond. 

(c)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disapproves 
the  application  for  release  of  the  bond  or 
portion  thereof,  the  authority  shaU  notify 
the  p>ermlttee,  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  recommending  actions 
necessary  to  secure  said  release.  Tlie  permit- 
tee shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  bearing  in  accordance  vrtth  tbe  pro- 
cedures specified  in  section  209(a) ,  unless  a 
hearing  has  already  been  held  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  sectton. 

(d)  Any  person  having  an  interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed release  of  the  bond  or  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency  having 
responsibilities  affected  by  the  proposed  re- 
lease shall  have  the  right  to  file  written 
objections  to  the  proposed  release  of  the  bond 
and  request  a  public  hearing  thereon  to  the 
regulatory  authority  within  thirty  days  after 
the  last  notice  has  been  given  in  accordance 
with  sxibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  If  written 
objections  are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  tbe 
interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  which  shaU  be  held  in  the 
locality  of  the  affected  surface  coal  mining 
operation  as  soon  as  practicable  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  request  for  such  hearing.  The 
date,  time,  and  location  of  such  public  hear- 
ing shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory 
authority  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  locality  once  a  week  for  three 
consecutive  weeks. 

aEVISION  AND  REVIEW  OP  PERMrTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  During  the  term  of  the  per- 
mit the  permittee  may  submit  an  application, 
together  with  a  revised  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  plan,  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority for  a  revision  of  the  permit. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  (4}proved  unless  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  and  the  State  or  Federal 
program  can  be  accomplished  under  the  re- 
vised surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan.  The  revision  shall  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved within  a  period  of  time  established 
by  the  State  or  Federal  program,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  ninety  days.  The  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  estabUsh  guidelines 
for  a  determination  of  the  scale  or  extent  of 
a  revision  request  for  which  all  permit  appli- 
cation Information  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, including  notice  and  hearings  shall 
apply:  Provided,  Tliat  any  revision  which 
proposes  a  substantial  change  in  tbe  intended 
future  use  of  tbe  land  or  significant  altera- 
tions in  the  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  be  ."subject  to  the  notice 


and  hearing  requirements  of  section  209  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Any  extensions  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions shall  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(d)  TTie  regulatorj-  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit:  Provided.  That  such  revision  or  mod- 
ification shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirements  establiijhed  by  the  State  or 
Federal  program. 

(e)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Following 
promulgation  of  a  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  such  permits  to  de- 
termine if  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
being  carried  out.  If  tlie  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  permit  has  been  granted 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and  provide 
him  a  reasonable  t^portunlty  for  submis- 
sion of  a  new  application  and  reasonable 
time  to  conform  ongoing  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  program. 

(f)  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
progiam  to  the  Secretary  after  a  Feden.! 
program  has  been  promulgated  and  imple- 
mented, and  if  the  Secretary  approves  the 
State  program,  the  Federal  program  shaU 
cease  to  be  effective  thirty  days  after  such 
approval.  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  program  shall  be  valid  but  review- 
able under  the  approved  State  program.  Tlie 
State  regulatory  authority  many  review  such 
permits  to  determine  if  tbe  requirements 
of  the  approved  State  program  are  being 
carried  out.  If  the  State  regiUatory  authority 
determines  that  any  permit  has  been  granted 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  approved 
State  program,  it  shall  so  advise  the  permit- 
tee and  provide  a  reasonable  opportuuit.\' 
for  submission  of  a  new  applicatkm  and  rea- 
sonable time  to  conform  ongoing  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  to 
tlie  requirements  of  the  approved  State  pro- 
gram. 

StmFACL-    COAL    MINING    AND    RECLAMATION 
PERFORMANCE   STANDARDS 

Slc.  213.  (a)  Any  pernut  Issued  imder  any 
approved  St«.te  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  surface  ooal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  applica- 
ble surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  following  general  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  performance  stand- 
ards shall  be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  shall 
require  the  permittee  to — 

(1)  conduct  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  coal  being  mined  so  that 
reaffectlng  the  land  In  the  future  through 
surface  coal  mining  operations  can  be  mini- 
mized: 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condition 
capable  of  supptorting  the  uses  which  it  wus 
capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any  mining, 
or  au  equal  or  better  economic  or  public  use 
suitable  to  the  locality; 

(3)  minimize  to  the  extent  practicable, 
any  temporary  environmental  damage  so  that 
it  will  affect  only  the  permit  area: 

(4 1  limit  the  excavation  area  from  which 
coal  has  been  removed  at  any  one  time  dtir- 
ing  mining  by  combining  the  process  of  rec- 
lamation with  the  process  of  tnining  to  keep 
reclamation  operations  current,  and  complet- 
ing such  reclamation  in  any  separate  dis- 
tinguishable portion  of  the  mined  area  as 
soon  as  feasible,  but  not  later  than  the  time 
specified  in  a  reclamation  schedule  which 
shall  be  attached  to  the  permit; 

(S|  remove  the  topsoll  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer,  replace  It  simultaneously  on 
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a  backmi  &re«  or  segregate  It,  and  if  the  top- 
6oQ  is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  su-ea  wltbln 
a  tune  short  enough  to  avoid  deterioration 
of  th«  Ui^aoil,  maintain  a  succesaTiU  cover  by 
quick  groviog  plant  or  other  means  there - 
atter  so  that  the  topsoll  is  protected  Xroru 
wind  and  water  erosion,  and  contamination 
Ircvm  any  acid  or  toxic  material,  and  Is  in  a 
\isable  condition  for  sustaining  vegetation, 
except  If  the  topsoll  U  not  capable  of  sus- 
taining vegetation  or  If  another  material 
from  the  mining  cycle  can  be  shown  to  be 
more  suitable  for  vegetation  requirements, 
then  the  permittee  shall  so  remove,  segre- 
gate, and  protect  that  material  which  is  best 
able  to  support  vegetation,  unless  the  per- 
mittee demonstrates  In  the  reclamation  plan 
that  another  method  of  soil  conservation 
would  be  at  least  equally  effective  for  re  vege- 
tation purposes: 

(C)  stabilize  and  protect  all  surface  ai«as 
affected  by  the  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operation  to  control  as  effectively 
aa  possible  erosion  and  attendant  air  and 
water  pollution; 

(7)  provide  that  all  debris,  acid,  highly 
mineralized  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  are  hazard  are  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  In  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
and  sustained  combustion; 

(8)  backfln  compact  (where  advisable  to 
provide  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials),  and  grade  In  order  to  re- 
store the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  wtth  all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles  and 
depressions  eliminated  (unless  sman  depres- 
sions are  xieeded  In  order  to  retain  moisture 
to  sjstot  reregetatlon  or  as  otherwise  au- 
ttaorteed  puraraant  to  paragraph  (9)  of  this 
subsection) :  Provided,  hovsever.  "mat  In  stir- 
faee  coal  mining  operations  where  the  per- 
mittee demonstrates  that  the  overburden, 
giving  dxie  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
pansioa,  la  insufficient  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate ortgtnal  contour,  the  permittee, 
at  a  mtntmTzm.  shall  backfill,  grade,  and 
compact  (where  advisable)  in  order  to  cover 
an  acld-formlng  and  other  toxic  materials. 
to  achieve  an  angle  of  repose  based  upon 
soil  and  climate  characteristics  of  the  area 
at  land  to  be  affected  and  to  facUltate  a  land 
•aan  consistent  wtth  that  approved  for  the 
post  mining  land  use  of  the  mine  site; 

(0)  ooostruct.  If  authorized  in  the  ap- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  and  permit,  permanent  impoundments 
of  water  on  mining  sites  as  part  of  reclama- 
tion activities  cmly  when  it  is  adequately 
demonstrated  that — 

(A)  the  siae  of  the  Impoundment  is  ade- 
quate for  its  intended  purpoces; 

(B)  the  Lmpoundmanit  dam  construction 
wUl  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety; 

(C)  tbe  quaUty  of  Impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  Its  in- 
tended uae  and  that  degradation  of  water 
quaUty  in  Uie  receiving  stream  as  a  result 
of  discbarges  from  Uie  impoundment  will  be 
minimized; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(B)  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users; 
and 

(F)  dlmlAutloa  of  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  water  utliljged  by  a4jac«nt  or  surround- 
ing landowoeis  for  agricultural.  Industrial, 
recreational.  «r  dotaestlc  uses  will  be  mlnl- 
mteed; 

(10)  refrain  from  the  ooostructlon  of 
roads  or  other  boobbs  ways  up  a  stream  bed 
or  drainage  channel  or  In  such  proxtaslty  to 
sucb  bed  or  channel  so  as  to  result  in  se- 
rions  adverse  siCects  on  the  normal  Sow  of 
water, 

(11)  replace  tbe  topsoD  or  the  other  more 
suitable  material  from  the  mlnlag  cycle 
wfeteh  has  been  s^regated  and  protected; 


(12)  establish  on  the  regraded  areas  and 
all  other  lands  affected  a  stable  and  self- 
regenerating  vegetative  cover  (including 
agricultural  crops  if  approved  by  the  regu- 
latory authority),  where  cover  existed  prior 
to  mining,  which,  where  advisable,  shall  be 
comprised  of  native  vegetation; 

(13)  assume  the  responsibility  for  suc- 
cessful revegetatlon  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  reclamation  (as  de- 
termined by  the  regulatory  authority)  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  stable  and  self-regenerating 
vegetative  cover  suitable  to  the  area,  except 
in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  annual  average  precipitation  is 
twenty-sU  Inches  or  less,  then  the  permit- 
tees assumption  of  responsibility  and 
liability  will  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  full 
years  after  the  completion  of  reclamation: 
eroviiixiX,  That  unless  prior  thereto,  the 
operator  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  regulatory  authority  that  such 
a  vegetaUve  cover  has  been  established  for 
at  least  three  full  growing  seasons; 

(14)  minimize  the  dlfiturbances  to  the  hy- 
drologlc  balance  at  the  mine  site  and  In  as- 
sociated oSsite  areas  aad  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  water  in  swface  and  ground  wa- 
ter B3rstems  both  during  and  after  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  to  the  extent  practicable  by  pre- 
venting, retaining,  or  treating  drainage  to 
reduce  mineral  content  which  adversely  af- 
fects downstream  water  uses  when  it  released 
to  water  courses; 

(B)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  prevent  add  or  other  toxic  drain- 
age to  ground  and  surface  waters; 

(C)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations so  as  to  mlnlmla?  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  adverse  eSfccts  of  water  runoff 
from  the  permit  area; 

(D)  if  required,  removing  and  disposing  of 
slltatlon  structures  and  retained  silt  from 
drainways  in  an  envircminentaUy  safe  man- 
ner; 

(B)  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable recharge  capacity  of  the  aquifer  at 
the   mineslte    to  premlning  condition;    and 

(P)  relocating  surface  snd  ground  water 
In  a  manner  oonslEtent  with  the  permittee's 
approved  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(15)  minimize  offslte  damages  that  may 
result  from  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  Institute  Immediate  efforts  to  correct 
such  conditions; 

(16)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  dlsp>oeaI  of  mine  wastes  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes,  incorporate  sound  en- 
gineering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facflltles  which 
will  not  endanger  the  health  aiKl  safety  of 
the  public  in  the  event  of  failure,  construct 
such  facilities  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect against  failure,  prevent  leachate  from 
polluting  surface  or  ground  water  and  pro- 
hibit fines,  slimes,  and  other  unsuitable  coal 
processing  wastes  from  being  used  as  the 
principal  material  in  the  construction  of 
water  impoundments,  water  retention  facili- 
ties, dams,  or  settling  ponds; 

(17)  with  respect  to  surface  dlspoeal  of 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the  mine 
vrorklngs  on  excavations,  stabilize  all  waste 
piles  In  designated  areas  through  construc- 
tion In  compacted  layers  with  Incombusti- 
ble and  Impervious  materials,  and  provide 
that  the  final  contour  otf  the  waste  pile  will 
be  compatible  with  natural  surroundings  and 
that  the  site  can  and  will  be  stabilized  and 
revegetated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(18)  with  respect  to  the  tise  of  explosives — 
(A)  provide  advance  written  notice  to  local 

governments  and  advance  notice  to  residents 
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who  would  be  affected  by  the  use  of  euch 
expioeives  by  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  locaUty  of  the 
proposed  site  at  least  once  a  week  for  fou- 
successive  weeks  of  the  planned  blasting 
schedules  and  the  posting  of  such  schedules 
at  the  entrances  to  the  permit  area,  and 
maintain  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years 
a  log  of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts- 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nattng  equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (i) 
injury  to  persons,  (U)  damage  to  public  ard 
private  property  outside  the  penmt  area 
and  (ill)  adverse  Impacts  on  any  under- 
ground mine,  and 

(C)  refrain  from  blasting  in  specific  areas 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natural  formations  of  more  than 
local  interest  are  endangered: 

(19)  retrain  from  surface  ooal  mining 
within  five  hundred  feat  of  active  under- 
grotmd  mine  workings  to  order  to  prevent 
breakthroughs; 

(20)  construct  access  roads,  haulroads,  or 
haulageways  with  appropriate  limits  applied 
to  grade,  width,  surface  materials,  spacing. 
and  size  of  culverts  In  order  to  control  drain- 
age and  prevent  erosion  outside  the  permit 
area,  and  upon  thf  completion  of  mining 
either  reclaim  such'iroade  by  regradlng  and 
revegetatlon  or  provide  for  their  maintenance 
so  as  to  control  erosion  and  slltatlon  of 
Etresons  and  adjacent  lands;   and 

(21)  fill  auger  holes  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  three  times  the  diameter  with  an  im- 
pervious and  non combustible  material. 

(c)  The  following  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  sball  be  applicable  to 
steep-slope  surface  coal  mining  and  sball  be 
In  addition  to  those  general  performance 
standards  required  by  this  section:  Provided, 
hcytoever.  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  shaU  not  apply  to  tboee  situations 
In  which  an  operator  Is  mtaing  on  flat  or 
gently  rolling  terrain,  on  which  an  occasional 
steep-slope  is  encountered  through  which 
the  mining  operation  Is  to  proceed,  leaving 
a  plain  or  predominantly  flat  area: 

(1)  No  spoU,  debns,  soil,  waste  materials, 
or  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  equipment 
may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 
slope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  except  that,  where  neces- 
sary, spoU  from  the  cut  necessary  to  obtain 
access  to  the  coal  seam  may  be  placed  on  a 
limited  or  specified  area  of  the  downslope, 
provided  that  the  spoil  Is  shaped  and  graded 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  prevent  slides  and 
minimize  erosion  and  water  pollution  and 
that  the  other  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  can  still  be  met. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "steepslope"  Is  any  slope  above 
twenty  degrees  or  such  other  slope  as  the 
reg\Uatory  authority  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  based  upon  soil,  climate,  and  other 
characteristics  of  a  region  or  State. 

(d)  (1)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  residential,  recreational 
or  public  facility  development  is  proposed 
for  poetmlning  use  of  tbe  affected  land,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  grant  appropriate 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  for  regradlng, 
backfilltog,  and  spoU  plaocment  as  set  forth 
In  subsection  213(b)(8)  and  in  subsection 
213(c)  (1)  of  this  Act,  if  the  regulatory  au- 
thority determines: 

(A)  after  consultation  wtth  the  appropriate 
land  use  planning  agencies.  If  any,  the  pro- 
posed development  Is  deemed  to  constitute 
an  equal  or  isetter  economic  or  public  use 
of  the  affected  land,  as  oompared  with  the 
preminlng  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  most  effectively  obtained  only  if 
one  or  more  exceptions  to  the  reqiilre- 
ments  for  regradlng.  badcflUlng,  and  spoil 
placement  as  set  forth  in  subsection  213(b) 
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(8)    and   subsection   21S(c)(l)    of  this   Act 
are  granted. 

(2)  With  respect  to  subsection  213(b)  (12) 
and  subsection  213(b)  (13)  of  this  Act, 
where  postmlntng  land  use  development  is  In 
compliance  with  all  the  reqxilrements  of  this 
subsection  and  where  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  fouTid  that  an  exception  to  the 
rereset-atlon  standards  la  necessary  to 
achle\-e  the  jjostmlnlng  land  use  develop- 
ment, the  re^latory  authority  mny  grant 
an   appropriation    exception. 

(3)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  will  be  reviewed 
pertodlcaUr  by  the  regulatory  authority  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  trrms  of  the 
approved  schedttle  and  reclamation  plan. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  develop,  promul- 
gate, and  devise  as  may  be  appropriate  im- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclaniation 
performance  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  environment  and  public  health  and 
safety.  Such  development  and  revision  of 
Improved  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  sball  be  based 
upon  the  latest  avtiilable  s'-ientific  data,  the 
technical  feaslbllltj"  of  the  standards,  and 
experience  gained  under  tMs  a:id  other  envi- 
ronmental protection  statutes.  Tlie  perform- 
ance standards  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  be  appllr^blc  until  super- 
seded la  whole  or  in  part  by  iir.proved  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  perform- 
ance standards  promul<Tated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  improved  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  performance  standartls  prom- 
ulgated under  this  sub.<ectlon  shall  reduce 
the  protection  afforded  the  environment  and 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  below 
that  provided  by  tlie  performance  standards 
contained  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section.  Improved  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  p>eriom)ance  standards  shall  not 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  until  he 
has  followed  the  procedures  specified  in  sub- 
sections (b),  and  (c)  of  section  202  of  this 
Act. 

MUnnO  AND  1H5CI.AMATION  PERPOSMAMCS  8TANI>- 
ARDS  FOR  StniFACK  OPFEATION3  INCIDEITT  TO 
rffI»CRGKOUNr  COAL  MrrONG 

Sec.  214.  (a) .  In  order  to  regulate  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  surface  operations  Incident 
to  underground  coal  mining,  the  Secretary 
Shan,  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  under  section  202  of  this  Act, 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  embodying 
the  requirements  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
surface  operations  Incident  to  vrnderground 
coal   mining. 

(b)  The  performance  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  such  operations  until  super- 
seded in  whole  or  In  part  by  Improved  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of 
section  213  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  approved  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act  and  relating  to 
surface  operations  Incident  to  underground 
coal  mining  shall  require  the  underground 
coal  mine  operator  to — 

(1)  seal  all  portals,  entryways.  drifts, 
^ULfts,  or  other  openings  between  the  sur- 
face and  underground  mlneworlLinga  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  condiK:t  of  the 
underground  coal  mining  operation; 

(2)  wltb  respect  to  surface  dlspoeal  o( 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  in  areas  other  tliaa  mine  work- 
ings or  excavati<K».  stabilize  all  waste  piles 
created  by  the  current  c^ierations  in  des- 
ignated areas  through  construction  In  com- 
pacted layers  with  incombustible  and  im- 
pervious n:kateriala,  and  provide  that  the 
final  contour  of  tbe  waste  pUe  will  be  com- 
patible with  natural  surroundings  and  that 
the  site  Is  stabiUaed  and  revegetated  accord- 
ing to  tba  piovlaiona  of  Uila  section; 


(3)  wtth  respect  to  the  use  of  Impov.nd- 
ments  for  disposal  of  mlr>e  wastes  or  other 
liquid  and  solid  wastes  Incorporate  sound 
engineering  practices  fc^-  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  vrhich 
will  not  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  In  the  event  of  failure,  construct 
such  facilities  t-o  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  8deq\'.at«  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect against  failure,  prevent  leachate  from 
polluting  surface  or  ground  water,  and  pro- 
hibit fines,  slimes  aiid  other  unsuitable  c-oal 
processing  wastes  from  being  used  as  the 
principitl  material  In  the  construction  of 
water  impoundments,  water  retention  facili- 
ties, dams,  or  settling  ponds: 

(4)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  afTected,  a  stable  and  self-regcn- 
f-ratlng  ve^-etative  cover,  where  cover  exlsrea 
prior  to  mining,  which,  where  ad^  i£able,  shall 
Ije  comprised  of  native  vegetation: 

(6)  mtnlmizo  off-site  damages  restjlting 
from  surface  operations  Incident  to  under- 
ground coal  mining;  and 

(6)  prevent  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
cll:,charge  of  wuterborne  pollutants  both  dur- 
ing and  after  mining. 

(d)  All  operators  of  underground  coal 
mines,  both  dm-lng  and  after  mining,  shall 
iiave  abatement  and  remedial  programs  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  waterborne  pollu- 
tants to  the  extent  practical  and  to  eliminate 
fire  hazards  and  other  conditions  which  con- 
fctltuto  a  hazard  to  public  health  and  safety. 

JtTDICIAL    TLEVTZVI 

Sec.  215.  (a)(1)  Any  acUon  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  oc 
to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  program 
pursuant  to  secUon  204  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  State.5  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  filing  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition 
by  any  person  who  participated  In  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  related  thereto  and 
v.'ho  Is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that 
the  action  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  other  parties,  the  Secretary,  and  tbe 
Attorney  General  and  thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  file  in  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  issued, 
as  provided  la  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Any  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  212.  214, 
and  221  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  only  by  the  a|H>*'tM?rl«te  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  suhsortlon  (1> 
of  this  section. 

(3)  All  other  orders  or  deci&lons  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  slwU  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  locality  In 
which  the  stnrface  coal  mining  operation  la 
located,  fuch  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
In  tbe  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an 
order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  219ib)  of  tills  Act,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  re- 
quiring payment  of  any  civil  penalty  assees- 
ment  enforced  by  its  judgment. 

(b)  The  covvt  sbaU  hear  such  petition  or 
ccm^laint  on  the  evidence  presented  and  on 
the  record  made  before  ttae  Secretary.  Tbe 
court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  order 
or  decision  or  ntay  remand  tlie  proceedings  to 
the  Secretary  for  sucb  further  actixtn  as  it 
may  directs 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceedir^  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  isftued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  the  court  may,  uuder  such 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary    relief   aa   It   deems    approprlata 


pending  Cnal  determination  of  the  proceed-^ 
inglf— 

( 1 )  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  have  beea 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
lieard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

(2)  there  i£  a  substantial  lilielihood  that 
the  person  requcskiug  such  relief  will  prevail 
on  the  mexitb  of  the  final  determination  of 
the  ptorefdir.g;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  present  Imminent 
djiuger  to  the  public  health  and  si^fety  or 
cause  sigruHcaut  iuuniuent  rnvironinental 
liuriu  to  the  land,  ulr,  or  w  iter  resources 
which  cannot  reaaouHbly  tw  considered  re- 
claimable  withiu  Vat  scope  of  toe  bostded 
reclamation  plan. 

(d)    Tlie   commei-cement  ol   a  proceeding 
'.tiidtr  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stal- 
er tVie  order  or  decision  of  the  Secretary. 
rwsPEcnoNS  aito  MO«ri."oniNC  i 

S;:r.  216.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  uispectioES  of  any  surface  co;d 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  aa  ue 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  at 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
eiiforce  any  Federal  program,  aiid  for  &ucJb 
purpoeeii  authorized  represeniatlves  of  tl^e 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  tlirough  any  surliwe  coal  mir.im 
and  reclamation  opertkHons, 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  develcpinf  or  aesii<ti- 
iug  in  the  development,  administration,  and 
enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  under  this  Act  or  in  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcenieat  cf  any  permit 
under  his  Act.  or  determining  whether  any 
person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  cxf 
any  such  State  or  Federal  program  or  any- 
other  requirement  of  this  Act,  the  regulatorj^ 
authority  shall — 

(1)  require  any  permittee  to  (A)  establish 
rnd  maintain  appropriate  recc.rds,  (B)  make 
monUi'y  reports  to  the  regulatory  authorttj. 
(C)  Install,  use,  and  maintain  any  necessary 
monitoring  equipment  or  methods.  (D> 
evaluate  results  in  accordance  with  sucb 
methods,  at  such  locations.  Intervals,  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  pret^cribe.  and  (E)  pirovide  such  other 
information  relative  to  surface  coal  rnintng 
and  reclamation  operations  as  the  regulatory 
authority  deems   reasonable   and   necessary; 

(2)  for  those  surface  coal  mining  uoi 
reclamation  operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
turb strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which 
significantly  Insure  tbe  hydrologic  balancB 
or  water  use  either  on  or  cS  the  n\int»\g 
site,  specify  those — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quantity 
and  qoaUty  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
btiow  tfa*  mlzkealte  as  well  as  in  tbe  potentM 
zone  of  influence; 

fB)  monitoring  sites  to  record  le-vel, 
amouDt.  and  samples  of  ground  water  anfl 
aquifers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  t?>e  lowcnnoat 
(deepest)   coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  records  of  wen  logs  and  borehole  dat» 
to  be  maintained;  and 

(D)  monitoring  altes  to  record  preclpltar 
tion.  Tlie  monitoring,  data  collection,  and 
analysis  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  standards  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority 
in  order  to  assure  their  rfeliabUlty  aud 
vallday;  and 

(3)  tlM  antborizcd  representatives  of  tt» 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  notice 
and  upon  preeeatatlon  of  appropriate 
credentials  (A)  shaU  have  tbe  right  of  entry 
to,  upon,  or  through  any  surface  coal  "»»'^»"^ 
and  reriamstloa  operatlona  or  any  premtaee 
In  which  any  records  required  to  be  main* 
tained  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  gubsac> 
tion  are  located;  and  (B)  may  at  reasonable 
times,  and  wlOiout  delay,  have  access  to  and 
copy   any  records.  Inspect   any   monltortnf 
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eqtilpment  or  method  of  operation  required 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
1'iority  shall  (1)  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
i  -.Tra^ng  not  less  than  one  Inspection  per 
)  nth  for  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
:  rlaniatlon  operations  for  coal  covered  by 
1    -h  permit;   (2)  occur  without  prior  notice 

■  the  permittee  or  his  agents  or  employees; 
rt  (3)  include  the  filing  of  inspection  re- 
■r's  adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements 
1  and  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  purposes 
1  •■  this  Act.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
:  lake  copies  of  such  inspection  reports 
■  eely  available  to  the  public  at  a  central 
!  cation  In  the  pertinent  geographic  area 
•  ;"  mining.  The  Secretary  or  the  regulatory 
1  athorlty  shall  establish  a  rystem  of  con- 
1'nual  rotation  of  inspectors  bo  that  the 
.'  une  inspector  does  not  consistently  visit 
1  le  same  operations. 

(d)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
1  laintaln  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
c  ,>al  mining  and  reclamation  operation  a 
)  learly  visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the 
1  ame,  business  address,  and  phone  n\imber 
<  f  the  permittee  and  the  permit  number  of 
ihe  surface  coaling  mining  and  reclamation 
I  pe ration. 

(e)  Each  authorized  representative  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  upon  detection  of  each 
\lolatlon  of  any  requirement  of  a  State  or 
Federal  program  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall 
forthwith  Inform  the  permittee  in  writing, 
and  shall  report  In  writing  any  such  viola- 
tion to  the  regulatory  authority. 

rCDEKAL     EKTORCEMENT 

Sec.  217.  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
r^ny  Information  available.  Including  receipt 
of  information  from  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is 
In  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or 
any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shell  notify  the  State  regula- 
tory authority.  If  one  exists.  In  the  State  in 
which  such  violation  exists.  If  no  such  State 
authority  exists  or  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority falls  within  ten  days  after  notifica- 
tion to  talce  approprltae  action  to  cause  said 
violation  to  be  corrected  or  to  show  good 
cause  for  such  failure  and  transmit  notifica- 
tion of  Its  action  to  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  order  Federal  in- 
spection of  the  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion to  take  appropriate  action  to  cause  said 
occurring  unless  the  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  Ls  a  result  of  a  previous  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  such  surface  coal  mining 
operation.  When  the  Federal  inspection  re- 
sults from  Information  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person  when  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tion Is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  such 
person  aball  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  during  the  inxpectton. 

(2)  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  In- 
spection, the  Secretary  or  hla  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  any  permittee  is 
In  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act, 
which  violation  also  creates  an  Imminent 
danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public, 
or  Is  causing,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  significant  Imminent  environmental 
harm  to  land,  air.  or  water  resources,  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  considered  reclalmable 
within  the  scope  of  the  bonded  reclamation 
plan,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
.°entatlve  shall  immediately  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  or  the  portion  thereof  relevant  to 
the  violation.  Such  cessation  order  shall  re- 
main In  effect  until  the  Secretary  or  bis  au- 
thorized representative  determines  that  the 
\loIatlon  has  been  abated. 

(3)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection which  Is  carried  out  during  the 
enforcement  of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Fed- 
eral lands  program,  or  during  Federal  en- 
'orcement  of  a  State  program  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec< 


retary  or  his  authorized  representative  de- 
termines that  any  permittee  is  in  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  permit 
condition  required  by  this  Act,  but  such 
violation  does  not  create  an  imminent  danger 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  tlie  pxibllc,  or 
cause  or  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause 
significant  Immiueut  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air.  or  water  resources  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  considered  reclaimable  within 
the  scope  of  the  bonded  reclamation  plan,  the 
Secretary  or  hLs  authorized  representative 
siiall  issue  a  notice  to  trie  permittee  or  his 
agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation.  If,  upon  tlie  expiration 
of  the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or 
sub.sequeutly  extended,  the  Secretary  of  his 
authorized  representative  finds  that  the 
violation  has  not  been  abated,  he  shall 
immediately  order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  iterations  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  violation. 
Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative determines  that  the  violation  has 
been  abated. 

(4)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  In- 
spection which  Is  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  program,  or  a  Federal 
lands  program,  or  during  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  a  State  program  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  determines 
that  a  pattern  of  violatlone  of  any  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  any  permit  conditions 
required  by  this  Act  exists  or  has  existed, 
and  if  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative also  finds  that  such  violations  are 
caused  by  the  unwarranted  failure  of  the 
permittee  to  comply  with  any  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  any  permit  conditions,  or  that 
such  violations  are  willfully  caused  by  the 
permittee,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order 
to  the  permittee  to  show  cause  why  the 
permit  should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

(5)  Notices  and  orders  ISFued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  set  fortb  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
the  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 
time  establish  for  abatement,  and  where 
appropriate,  a  reasonable  description  of  the 
portion  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  to  which  a  cessation 
order  applies.  Each  notice  or  other  order 
issued  under  this  section  shall  be  given 
promptly  to  the  permittee  or  his  agent  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive who  issues  such  notice  or  order,  and  all 
such  notices  and  orders  shall  be  In  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  such  authorized  repre- 
sentative. Any  notice  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  modified, 
vacated,  or  terminated  by  tbe  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative.  A  copy  of  any  such 
order  or  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  State 
regulatory  authority  In  the  State  In  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
violations  of  an  approve<I  State  program 
appear  to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State 
to  enforce  such  program  effectively,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  failure  extends  beyond  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice  of 
such  finding.  During  the  period  beginning 
with  such  public  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  It  wUl 
enforce  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce 
any  permit  condition  required  under  this 
Act,  shall  Issue  new  or  revised  permits  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  and  may  issue  such  notices  and  orders 
as  are  necessary  for  compliance  therewith. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief,  Includlhg  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
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surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion is  located  or  in  which  the  permittee 
thereof  has  his  principal  office,  whenever 
such  permittee  or  his  agent  (A)  violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or 
decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  or  (B)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
ir  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
(C)  refuses  to  admit  such  authorized  rep- 
resentative to  the  mine,  or  (D)  refuses  to 
permit  inspection  of  the  mioe  by  such  au- 
thorized representative,  or  (E)  refuses  to 
furnish  any  Information  or  report  requested 
by  the  Secretary  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  (F)  refuses  to  permit 
access  to,  and  copying  of,  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  such  relief 
a.s  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary  restraining 
orders  shall  be  Issued  in  accordance  with 
Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  any  relief  granted  by  the  cotirt 
to  enforce  an  order  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
subsection  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the 
completion  or  final  termination  of  all  pro- 
ceedings for  review  of  such  order  under  this 
title,  unless,  prior  thereto,  the  district  court 
granting  such  relief  sets  it  aside  or  modifies 
it. 

REVIEW    BT    THE    SECBETABY 

Sec.  218.  (a)  (1)  A  notice  or  order  Issued  to 
a  permittee  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
217  of  this  title,  or  to  any  person  having 
an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  notice  or  order  or  by  any 
modification,  vacation,  or  termination  of 
such  notice  or  order,  may  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  review  of  the  notice  or  order  with- 
in thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof  or  within 
thirty  days  of  its  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  or  person  having  an  interest 
wlilch  is  or  may  be  adversely  affected,  to  en- 
able the  applicant  and  such  person  to  present 
information  relating  to  the  issuance  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  notice  or  order  or  the  modi- 
fication, vacation,  or  termination  thereof. 
The  filing  of  an  application  for  review  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  cerate  as  a  stay 
of  any  order  or  notice. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested 
persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  tbe  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  bearing  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written  decision. 
Incorporating  therein  an  order  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  notice 
or  order,  or  the  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plained of  and  Incorporate  his  findings  there- 
in. 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary 
relief  from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under 
section  217(a)  (3)  of  this  title  together  with 
a  detailed  statement  giving  reasons  for 
granting  such  relief.  The  Secretary  may 
grant  such  relief,  with  or  without  a  hearing, 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
if— 

( 1 )  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;   ami 

(2)  such  relief  will  not  present  Imminent 
danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public 
or  cause  significant  imminent  environmental 
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harm  to  the  land,  air,  or  water  resources 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  re- 
clalmable within  the  scope  of  the  bonded 
reclamatlsn  plan. 

(d)  Following  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked  pumiant  to  ?eotlon  217 
(a)(4),  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  after  giving  written  notice  of  the 
time,  place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  ?uch  liear- 
Ing  shall  be  of  rei:ord  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  554  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sixty  days  following  the  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  furnish 
to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties  to  the 
hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the  rea?.or»s 
therefor,  concerning  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes 
the  permit,  the  permittee  shall  Immediately 
cease  siu'face  coal  mining  operations  on  the 
permit  arcn  and  shall  complete  reclainatlon 
within  a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  shall  declare  a.s  forfeited  the 
performance  bonds  for  the  oporation. 

(e)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  subtuUtcd  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  cectioti,  action  .shall  be  taken 
as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
adequate  consideration  or  the  Issues  in- 
volved. 

PrM.iLTIEo 

Sec.  219,  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral progdnxi  or  Federal  lands  program,  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  sectloa  217(b)  of  this  Act, 
any  permittee  who  vioiaiei  any  permit  con- 
dition or  who  violai^s  any  ot-her  provision  of 
this  title,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  Secretary.  e.<^:cept  that  if  such  violation 
leads  to  the  i.ssuauce  of  a  cessation  orcicr  un- 
der section  217  (a)(3),  tbe  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assei^sed.  Such  penalty  i-hall  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  viola- 
tion may  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  In 
determining  the  anoMiut  of  the  penalty,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  Uie  permittee's 
history  of  previous  violations  at  the  pskrtic- 
ular  surface  coal  milling  operation;  the  ap- 
proprlateivess  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  permittee  charged: 
the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  including 
any  irreparable  harm  to  the  environment  and 
any  hazard  to  tbe  health  or  safety  of  the 
public;  whether  tbe  permittee  was  negli- 
gent; and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  permittee  charged  in  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notification  of 
the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged  with 
a  vMatlMk  described  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  sectioo  h!w  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  pubUe  hearing.  Where  such  a  public 
bearing  has  be«m  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  fiivilnes  at  fact,  and  slmll  Issue  a  writ- 
ten decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  vio- 
lation aJDd  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which 
is  warranted.  Incorporating,  when  appro- 
priate, an  order  therein  requiring  that  the 
penalty  be  paid.  When  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  coDiSoUdate  such  hearings  with 
other  proceedings  under  section  218  of  this 
Act.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Where  the  person  charged  with  such  a  viola- 
tion falls  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  ^cretary  after  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  a  violation  did  occur, 
and  the  amount  of  the  i>enalty  which  is  war- 
ranted, and  has  Issued  an.  order  requiring 
that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c>  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 215  ol  tlikls  Act.  is  filed  wiUilu  thlity 
(i&ys  from  the  date  of  tlie  final  order  or  6»- 
ciiloa  iBsued  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  oX  this  section,  such  order  and 
decision  shall  be  conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  shall  be  charged  p.galnst  a  per- 


son on  any  unpaid  cl^l  penalty  assessed 
against  h:m  pursuant  to  the  final  order  oi 
•the  Secretary,  said  interest  to  be  computed 
from  the  thirty-first  day  after  issuance  of 
L'lch  final  assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
cither  pursviant  to  subsection  (c)  cf  this 
scciiou  or  pi.ir6uant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  215  of  this  Act,  may 
be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  in  any  appropriate  district  court 
of  tiie  United  States. 

( ' )  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  l£- 
s'.ied  pursuant  to  a  Federal  program  or  a 
Federal  lands  program  or  fails  or  rei"ases 
to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  UJicIer  s:-c- 
t'on  217(3)  of  this  Act,  or  any  order  lii- 
drporated  in  a  final  decl-slon  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  except  an  order 
Uicorporated  in  a  decision  issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  or  section  305 
of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
I  uni.'jhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  by  IinprtMiiment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  pernilttee  vio- 
lates a  couciition  of  a  permit  issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
program  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  under  section  217 (a)  of  this 
Acf,  cr  any  order  Incorporated  in  a  final 
decision  Issued  by  tbe  Secretary  under  this 
Act  except  an  order  lncorpora..ed  in  a  de- 
cision issued  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  section  305  of  this  Act,  any  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  of  such  corporation 
who  wiUIully  ai\d  knowiixgly  autliorlzed.  or- 
dered, or  carried  out  such  violation,  faUure, 
or  refusal  s\\t\\\  be  stibject  to  the  same  civil 
poiialties.  fines,  and  imprisonment  that  may 
be  imposed  itpon  a  person  under  subsec- 
tions (a»  and  (f)  of  tliis  section. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  maUes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  fails  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  federal  proeram  or  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
sr.im  or  any  order  or  decision  l-^sued  by  the 
.Secretary  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
SlO.OfV).  or  by  lmpr!s<Kiment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

<1)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  this  Act.  the  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
corporate penalties  no  less  stringent  than 
those  set  forth  In  this  section,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  or  staillar  procedural  require- 
ments relating  thereto. 

ESTABI.ISHMENT    OP    RIGHT    TO    BRU^Q     CTHZKNS 

surrs 
Sec.  220.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  subeec- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section  any  person  having 
an  lntere.;t  which  is  or  m&y  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  actions  oif  tbe  SecreUry  or  the 
regulatory  authority  may  cotninence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court — 

(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A)  Xina 
United  States,  and  (B>  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  per- 
mit Issued  tinder  this  Act; 

(2)  against  Uie  Secretary  where  there  is 
alleged  a  faUure  of  the  Secretary  or  State 
regulatory  authority  to  perform  any  act  or 
du^  under  this  Act  which  Is  not  discre- 
Uooary. 

Hw  district  coorts  shall  have  Jurtsdlction, 
without  regard  to  tbe  amount  In  coatrorrersy 
or  the  dtiaenebtp  of  tbe  parties,  to  remetfy 
such  violation  or  failure  and  to  apply  any 
appropriate  clvU  penalties  or  Injunctive  relief 
under  this  Act. 


(b>   No  action  may  be  comr.'^enced — 

(1)  under  eub.section  {a)(l)  oftbls  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintliT 
has  niven  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (|) 
to  the  Secretary,  (II)  to  the  State  In  whi-jh 
any  alleged  violator  occurs,  and  (111)  to 
any  alleged  violator  of  the  regulation,  (jrter, 
or   permit,    or    provision    ol    this    Act; 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  State  has  com- 
meiiced  and  's  dllicre.aiy  prose<  utiiig  admit- 
istralire  or  judicial  action  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  regtilatlon.  permit,  order, 
or  prv-Tteion  of  this  Act,  birt  tn  any  stieh 
action  In  a  court  cf  the  United  States  any 
person  described  In  subsection  fa)  may  In- 
tervene AS  a  n«atter  of  rl^ht; 

(2)  under  subeectlon  fa>(3)  c^  this  spc- 
tioii  prior  to  sl.xty  days  after  the  pfalntlff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  regii- 
latorv  avithorlty.  Notice  under  this  subsectloa 
shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the  Secite- 
t?,ry  shall  prescribe  by  resnlation. 

(c)  Tbe  court.  In  Isstilng  sny  fii^l  (TrrJer 
In  any  ricMon  brought  pursu-int  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  costs  of  Iftlpatlor.  (tnclnc!- 
Ing  reasonable  attorney  aiid  enpett  wltrers 
fee^  )  to  auT  pcrty.  excef»t  against  tbe  United 
States  or  any  Federal  officer  or  agency,  when- 
ever the  court  determlr.es  such  awsrd  Is  »p- 
proprlate.  The  court  may.  If  a  temporary  re~ 
straining  order  or  preilmlT.ary  injunctien 
Is  sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  dotkI  tyr 
equivalent  s(>curlty  In  accordance  wtth  the 
Federal    Bules   of    CivH    Procedure. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  rtiaD  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  dass  of  per- 
sons) may  hare  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  cf  this  Art 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (Indudlrtg  reHef 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  State  agency). 

(e)  TTie  Secretary,  If  not  a  pmrty  In  ary 
action  under  this  section,  may  Intervene  as 
a  nwtter  of  right. 

FEDER.^L    L.^NUS 

Sec.  221.  (a)(1)  After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  all  new  surface  coal  mtrvt^.^; 
permits,  leaiies,  or  contracts  Issued  wttJa  te- 
^>ect  to  surface  coal  mining  op»erattons  on 
Federal  lands  shall  incorporate  therein  ttie 
Interim  surface  coal  mining  and  rcclAaaatltKL 
perforniance  standards  o<  subaecUoo  (c)  of 
section  201  of  this  Act. 

(a)  (2)  Within  sixty  day*  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Sccretery  sImlU 
review  and  amend  all  existing  surface  C4»l 
mining  permits,  leases,  or  contracts  tn  onfar 
to  incorporate  therein  the  interim  surface 
coal  miobig  and  reclamation  perfonnajicp 
standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
of  this  Act.  On  or  before  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  amended  permit,  lease,  or  contract,  all 
surface  coal  mining  operations  existing  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  Federal 
I&nds  shall  cmnply  with  the  Interim  surface 
coal  mining  and  redamatioo  perfamutnce 
standards  with  respect  to  lands  wtuch  tbe 
overburden  has  not  been  removed. 

(b)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  wMh 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  land  mam^gtpjr 
departnienVs  and  agencies,  shall  promuigatc 
and  imp>lenkent  a  Federal  lands  program 
which  ?hal!  be  applicable  to  sU  siu^ace  ca«l 
mining  atul  reclamaUon  opcratlcnia  taking 
place  on  any  Federal  land.  The  Federal  lamto 
program  shall  luccrporate  all  surface  coal 
mining  reclamation  reqalrexnents  of  this 
Act  and  s^iall  take  into  consideration  tbe 
diver&a  physical,  rl'matSoclral.  and  other 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Federal  Iaivi:i 
In  qnc-tion. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  e:iactm(int  of  this  Act,  all  surface  coal 
mining  reclamatloa  requirements  of  this  Act 
through  the  Federal  lands  progrsm  shaU  be 
incorporatsd  by  reference  or  otherwise  tn 
Mkj  Federal  mineral  lease,  perult.  cr  con- 
tract Issued  by  the  Secrctaiy  which  may  in- 
volve surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  or  surface  operations  incident  jto 
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underground  coal  mines.  Inoorporatlon  of 
such  requirements  shall  not.  however,  limit 
la  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  subsequently  issue  new  regulations,  revlae 
t!ie  Federal  lands  program  to  deal  with 
c  iane;lng  conditions  or  changed  technology, 
uiid  to  require  the  lease,  permit,  or  contract 
i  older  to  conform  any  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  to  the  reqtilre- 
iiients  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  With  respect  to  na- 
tional forest  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  permits,  leases,  and  contracts  those 
conditions  and  requirements  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  administer  the 
provisions  of  such  surface  coal  mining  leases, 
permits,  or  contracts  relating  to  reclamation 
and  surface  use,  and  Is  authorized  to  en- 
force such  provisions. 

The  Secretary,  or  In  the  case  of  lands 
within  national  forests  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cxiltvire,  may  enter  Into  agreements  with  a 
State  or  with  a  number  of  States  to  provide 
for  a  Joint  Federal-State  program  covering 
a  permit  or  permits  for  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  on  land  areas 
which  contain  lands  within  any  State  and 
Federal  lands  which  are  Interspersed  or 
checkerbocu'ded  and  which  should,  for  con- 
servation and  administrative  purposes,  be 
regulated  as  a  single-management  unit.  To 
Implement  a  Joint  Federal -State  program 
the  Secretary,  or  In  the  case  of  lands  within 
national  forests  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  States, 
may  delegate  authority  to  the  States,  or  may 
accept  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duality  of 
administration  of  a  single  permit  for  surface 
ooal  mining  and  reclamation  operations. 
Such  agreements  shall  Incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  Inspection  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 216  and  217. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (c),  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  delegate  to  the  States  any 
authority  or  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  or  ad- 
minister surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  or  other  activities  taking 
place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  delegate  to  the 
States  any  authority  or  Jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late or  administer  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  other  activities 
taking  place  on  Indian  lands  or  to  delegate 
to  the  States  trustee  responsibilities  toward 
Indians  and  Indian  lands. 

TITLE    in — GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

AUTHORrrr  or  the  sxchitart 
Sec.  301.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations provided  for  In  this  title: 

(2)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
in  the  United  States; 

(3)  assipt  the  States  in  the  development  of 
State  programs  for  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

(4)  publiRh  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(5)  conduct  hearings,  administer  oaths, 
issue  Eubpenas,  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  written  or 
printed  materials  as  necesssiry  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  thU  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  re- 


sponslhllltles  under  this  Act,  including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Eecretary  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement the  services,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  Federal  agency. 

STCDY  OF  SUBSroCNCE  AND  UWDEnGHODNl)  WASTE 
TIISPOS.KL   IN   CO.\L   MINES 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  practices  of  backfilling  all  coal  mine 
wa-stcs  and  coal  processing  plant  wastes  in 
mine  voids  or  other  equally  effective  dis- 
posal methods  and  the  control  of  subsidence 
to  ma.xlmize  the  stability,  value,  and  use 
of  lands  overlying  underground  coal  mines. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
the  resvilts  of  such  study  nnd  investigation 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  two-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  Act. 

RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  304.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any 
State  regulations  approved  pursuant  to  it 
shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with  any  of  the 
following  Acts  or  with  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder: 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S  C.  *721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969   (30  U.S.C.  801). 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1151-1175),  the  State  laws 
enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water  quality. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857). 

(5)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3251 ) . 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  VS.C. 
407). 

(7)  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act   (10  U.S.C.  661-666C). 

EMPLOYEE    PHOTICTION 

Sec  305.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge,  or 
in  any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against,  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employees  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  such  employee  or  representative  has 
filed,  instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  xuider  this  Act,  or 
has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  pro- 
ceeding resulting  from  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discrlmmated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  ew^h  discharge  or 
alleged  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
who  wUl  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  review  to  enable 
the  parties  to  present  Information  relating 
to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  sect'on  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  investigation  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  a 
violation  did  occur,  he  shall  l.ssue  a  decision 
Incorporating  therein  hLs  findings  and  an  or- 
der requiring  the  party  committing  the  vio- 
lation to  take  such  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
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prlale,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  re- 
hiring or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or 
representative  of  employees  to  his  former 
position  with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that 
there  was  no  violation,  he  shall  issue  such  a 
finding.  Orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  in  the  same  maar.er  as  other  or- 
ders and  decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under  thLs 
section,  at  the  request  of  applicant,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ccsts 
and  expenses  (Including  attorney's  fees),  to 
have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  appli- 
cant for,  or  In  connection  with,  the  Institu- 
tion and  prosecution  of  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  persons  commit- 
ting the  violation. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  developing, 
administering,  and  enforcing  State  programs 
under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  program  development 
costs  Incurred  during  the  year  prior  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  costs  incurred  during 
the  first  year  following  approval,  45  per 
centum  during  the  second  year  followiup: 
approval,  30  per  centum  during  the  third 
year  following  approval,  and  15  per  centum 
during  the  fourth  year  following  approval. 
Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
following  approval,  the  State  program  shall 
be  fully  funded  from  State  sources,  and  each 
application  for  a  permit  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  or  a  Federal  program 
under  the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  provide 
for  payment  of  fees  as  determined  by  the 
regulatory  authority.  Such  fees  shall  be  based 
as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  actual  or  an- 
ticipated costs  of  reviewing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  such  permit,  and  shall  be  pay- 
able on  a  phased  basis  over  the  period  of  the 
permit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  to  the  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  enforcement  oi" 
lis  State  programs.  Such  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance shall  Include — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training,  in- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  curricular  and 
instruction  materials,  in  the  development, 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  of  Information 
on  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. Such  assistance  shall  include  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  making 
available  data  relevant  to  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  and  to  the 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  progranas  concerning  such 
operations. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  SURFACE  OWNER 

Sec.  307.  (a)  In  those  instances  in  wliich 
the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations,  the  application 
for  a  permit  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  the  written  consent  of,  or  a  waiver  by, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands 
Involved  to  enter  and  commence  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  such  land,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof, 

(2)  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to 
seciu%  the  immediate  payment  equal  to  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate  which  the 
surface  coal  mining  operation  will  cause  to 
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the  crops  or  to  the  tangible  Improvements 
of  the  surface  owner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  partlee  involved  or  as  determined  and 
fixed  m  an  action  brought  against  the  per- 
mittee or  upon  the  bond  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  This  bond  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  by  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "stirface  coal  mining  operation"  does 
not  Include  underground  mining  for  coal. 

PROTECTION    OF    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  308.  Section  1114,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior"  after  the  words  "Department  of 
Labor"  contained  In  that  section. 

BKVERABnjTT 

Sec.  309.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circiunstancee  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

DEFINnTONS 

Sec.  310.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise 
described; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam; 

(3)  the  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmls- 
sl<Mi,  or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  any  other 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  Interstate  commerce; 

(4)  the  term  "surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions" meaiu — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 
lands  in  connection  with  a  siu^ace  coal  mine 
the  products  of  which  enter  commeroe  or 
the  operations  of  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
affect  commerce.  Such  activities  include 
excavation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ooal 
Including  such  common  methods  as  contour, 
strip,  auger,  mountaintop  removal,  box  cut, 
and  area  mining  (but  not  open  pit  mining) , 
and  in  situ  distillation  o.  retorting,  leaching, 
or  other  chemical  or  physical  processing,  and 
the  cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other  proc- 
essing or  preparation,  or  loading  of  coal  for 
Interstate  commerce  at  or  near  the  mine  site : 
Provided,  however.  That  such  activities  do 
not  Include  the  extraction  of  coal  Incidental 
to  the  extraction  of  other  minerals  where 
coal  does  not  exceed  16%  per  centum  of  the 
tonnage  of  minerals  removed  for  purposes 
of  commercial  use  or  sale;  and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
include  land  affected  by  mineral  exploration 
operations  which  substantiaUy  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface,  and  any  adjacent  land 
the  use  of  which  Is  Incidental  to  any  such 
activities,  aU  lands  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  or  the  improvement  or  use 
of  existing  roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site 
of  such  activities  and  for  haulage,  and  exca- 
vations, workings.  Impoundments,  dams, 
refuse  banks,  dumps,  etockpUes,  overburden 
piles,  spoil  banks.  ciUm  banks,  holes  or  de- 
pressions, repair  areas,  stta-age  areas,  proc- 
essing areas,  shippmg  areas,  and  other  areas 
upon  which  are  sited  structures,  faculties 
or  other  property  or  materials  on  tbe  surface 
resulting  from  or  incident  to  such  activitlee; 

(5)  the  term  "surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations"  means  surface  ooal 
mining  operations  and  aU  actlvtOes  aeoe*. 
sary  and  Incident  to  the  reclamation  of  such 
operations; 


(6)  The  term  "lands  within  any  State"  or 
"lands  within  such  State"  means  all  tends 
within  a  State  other  than  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands; 

(7)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  or  Interest  in  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  how  the  United 
States  acquired  ownership  of  the  land  and 
without  regard  to  the  agency  havUig  respon- 
sibility for  management  thereof; 

(8)  The  term  "State  program"  means  a 
progrswn  established  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
title  II  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  wlthm  a 
State  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(9)  The  term  "Federal  program"  means  a 
program  estabUshed  by  the  Secretary  to  reg- 
ulate surface  coal  mming  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lands  within  any  State  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  lands  program" 
means  a  program  established  pursuant  to 
title  II  to  regulate  siu-face  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  Federal  lands; 

(11)  The  term  "mining  and  reclamation 
plan"  means  a  plan  submitted  by  an  appli- 
cant for  a  permit  under  a  State  program. 
Federal  program,  or  Federal  lands  program 
which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  mining  and  rec- 
lamation of  the  proposed  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  purusant  to  section  208; 

(12)  The  term  "State  regulatory  author- 
ity" means  the  department  or  agency  in  each 
State  which  has  primary  responsibility  in 
that  State  for  administering  the  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(13)  The  term  "regulatory  authority" 
means  the  State  regtUatory  authority  where 
the  State  is  administering  this  Act  under 
an  approved  State  program  or  the  Secretary 
where  the  Secretary  Is  admlnlstermg  any  or 
all  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(14)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual partnership,  association,  society,  joint 
stock  company,  firm,  company,  corporation, 
or  other  business  organization; 

(15)  The  term  "permit"  means  a  document 
Issued  by  the  regulatory  authority  for  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  site  pursuant  to  a  State 
program,  or  a  Federal  lands  program,  author- 
izing the  permittee  to  conduct  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(16)  The  term  "permit  applicant"  or  "ap- 
plicant" means  a  person  applying  for  a 
permit; 

(17)  The  term  "permittee"  means  a  person 
holding  a  permit; 

(18)  The  term  "backfiuing  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour"  maung  that  part  of 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
process  achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading 
of  the  mmed  area  so  that  It  cloeely  resembles 
the  surface  configuration  of  the  land  prior 
to  surface  coal  mining  and  blends  into  and 
complements  the  drainage  pattern  of  the  sur- 
rounding terrain,  with  aU  hlghwalls.  spoil 
piles,  and  depressions  eliminated  except  that 
water  impoundments  may  be  permitted 
where  the  regulatory  authority  determines 
that  they  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  rec- 
lamation or  public  recreation  purposes; 

(19)  The  term  "operator"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(20)  The  term  "reclamation"  or  "reclaim" 
means  the  process  of  land,  air,  and  water 
treatment  that  restricts  and  controls  water 
degradation,  air  pollution,  damage  to  aquat- 
ic or  wildlife  habitat,  flooding,  erosion,  and 
other  harmful  effects  resulting  from  surface 
coal  mining  operations,  so  that  the  affected 
areas,  including,  where  expropriate,  areas 
adjacent  to  the  mining  site  are  restored  to  a 
stable  condition  capable  of  supporting  the 


vises  which  they  were  capable  of  supportLnf 
prior  to  mining  or  an  equal  or  better  eco- 
nomic or  public  use  suitable  to  the  locality; 

(21)  The  term  "unwarranted  failure  to 
comply"  means  the  failure  of  a  permittee  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  violation  oJ 
his  permit  or  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
due  to  IndUIerence,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack 
of  reasonable  care,  or  the  failure  to  abat« 
any  violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due 
to  indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  otf 
reasonable  care: 

(22)  "Open  pit  mining"  means  surface 
mining  In  which  (1)  the  amount  of  material 
removed  Is  large  in  proportion  to  the  8ur^• 
face  area  disturbed:  (2)  minmg  continues  it 
the  same  area  proceeding  downward  with 
lateral  expansion  of  the  pit  necessary  to 
maintain  slope  stability  or  as  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  orderly  expansion  of  the 
total  mining  operation;  (3)  the  operatlor»> 
take  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time:  (4) 
there  is  no  practicable  method  to  reclaim 
the  land  in  the  manner  required  by  this 
Act;  and  (5)  there  is  no  practicable  alterna- 
tive method  of  mining  the  mineral  or  ore 
involved; 

(23)  The  term  "imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public"  means  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice,  or 
any  violation  of  a  permit  or  other  require- 
ment of  this  Act  in  a  siu-face  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operation,  which  condition, 
practice,  or  violation  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  to  persons  outside  the  permit  area  bo- 
fore  such  condition,  practice,  or  violation 
can  be  abated. 


HOUSE  ACTS  RESPONSIBLY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OP  AMERICA'S  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill  >, 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  mj- 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Veter- 
ans' Education  and  Rehabilitation  Act. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  the  action  we  took  yesterday  in  up- 
dating a  program  which  has  brought  in- 
calculable educational  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  veterans. 

The  legislative  merits  of  the  bill  speak 
for  themselves.  First,  the  13.6  percent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  allowance  for  ed- 
ucational assistance  to  all  veterans  Ie 
necessary  to  make  these  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  benefit  levels  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  previously  in  1972  have  long 
been  outstripped  by  spiraling  costs  o! 
living  which  have  risen  more  than  IS 
percent.  The  increase  in  monthly  al- 
lowances for  the  veteran  will  enable 
thousands  more  veterans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  opportimlties 
which  they  have  rightly  earned. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  bill 
is  the  pro\ision  extending  to  10  years  the 
time  during  which  a  veteran  must  use 
his  educational  benefits.  This  provision 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  would  be  ineligible 
for  further  financial  assistance  In  the 
middle  of  their  education  unless  such  an 
extension  were  enacted. 
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lajerallzatlon  of  eUglble  participation    societies.".  If  I  were  a  Soviet  leader.  I        From  the  Western  viewDolnt  diSfpnt^ 
?  **^J?St^*°^  rehabiJltaUon  program    would  regard  that  as  a  green  light  for    can  be  ^n  as  p^eS^'^tl^'t 

for  disabled  veterans,  by  reducing  the    proceeding  at  full  speed  down  the  toj^l  •  ^  Jn-eaiest 

reouirement  from  30  to  10  percent  disa- 
bility, will  open  up  this  training  pro- 
gram for  thousands  more  veterans. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  Impact  of 
the  bin  will  be  the  provision — extending 
to  Vietnam-era  veterans  the  same  cri- 
teria for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
educational  assistance — as  those  veter- 
ans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  have  enjoyed.  I  firmly  believe 
Uiat  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  deny 
Vietnam  veterans  comparable  benefits 
simply  because  they  fought  in  an  un- 
popular war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  12828  is  a  ver>- 
thnely  measnre  to  help  relieve  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  facing  veterans  who 
want  to  pursue  their  educational  and 
-vocational  training.  I  have  wholeheart- 
«dly  endoned  this  led^aticm  and  con- 
gratulate an  my  oolleagues  on  both  sides 
of  «ie  aisle  fw  their  farsightedness  in 
taking  this  liberal,  yet  responsible  and 
sound  legislative  action. 


THE  BCg^HENlTSYN  CASE:  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  SOVIET-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

Tlie  SFBAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Government  in  exiling 
Nobel  laureate  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
and  stripping  him  of  his  citizenship  poses 
a  dilenmui  for  Americans:  how  can  we 
continue  to  strive  for  improved  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  while  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinues to  crush  the  dissenting  views  of  its 
own  people? 

This  dilemma  raises  a  number  of  tan- 
d amenta!  questions  in  international  re- 
lalioDs:  Should  American  foreign  policy 
be  Influeoced  at  all  by  the  way  another 
govenuoent  treats  in  its  own  citiaens? 
Does  "power  politics"  mean  that  for  the 
sake  of  our  natkxaal  security  we  must 
look  the  other  way  when  other  powerful 
governments  tread  upon  basic  human 
rights?  Al  what  point  do  our  contribu- 
tions to  detente  become  contributions  to 
repression? 

The  Soviet  leadership  would  answer  by 
reciting  the  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, Inslting  that  the  way  it  runs  its  own 
society  is  not  the  concern  of  other  gov- 
ernments and  that  any  other  attitu^  on 
the  part  of  foreign  countries  is  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  Government  answers  these  ques- 
tions in  a  way  luA  very  different  from  the 
Soviets.  To  be  sure,  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  would 
be  welcome  to  come  live  in  this  coimtry, 
but  on  that  and  other  occasions  he  made 
It  clear  that  the  Nixon  administration's 
efTorts  for  detente  will  not  be  affected  by 
Soviet  violations  of  human  rights. 
Rather,  he  emphasizes  only  that  "our 
foreign  policy  should  not  be  directed  to- 
ward affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  those 


of  neo-Stalinist  repression. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Oovcmment  is  pro- 
ceeding in  Just  that  way.  Already  the 
poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko — a  man  with 
good  establishment  credentials — has  been 
punished  for  lodging  a  gentle  protest 
about  the  handling  of  the  Solzhenitsyn 
case,  in  whiich  lie  even  stated  strong  dis- 
agreement with  many  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
views.  He  said: 

Nerertheless,  in  response  to  my  Blncere, 
confidential  appeal,  there  followed  Immed- 
iate, crude  and  humlllattng  punishment. 

Without  a  word  of  explanation,  Yev- 
tushenko's  forthcoming  nationally  tele- 
vised poetry  recital  was  cancelled. 
Taking  note  of  the  obvious  danger  of 
defending  Solzhenitsyn,  Yevtushenko  de- 
clared: 

Tbea  ue  shall  gradually  lose  aU  our  writers. 

The  record  of  the  past  decade  is 
swollen  with  evidence  to  support  Yevtu- 
shenko's  frustrated  prediction.  The 
names  of  Pasternak.  Daniel,  Sinyavskiy, 
Panov,  Sakharov,  Medredyev,  and  Ros- 
tropovich  are  only  ttie  ma«*  prominent 
among  the  many  gifted  Soviet  writers 
and  artists  whose  Intellectual  freedom 
has  been  squelched.  Official  Insen&itivity 
to  accepted  standards  of  human  rights 
was  demonstrated  clearly  to  me  in  con- 
versations with  Soviet  diplomats  and  pol- 
iticians who  told  me  that  Western  con- 
cern over  Solzhenitsyn  was  unjustified 
because  "Solzhenitsyn  is  really  not  a 
very  good  writer"  and  that  anyone  who 
reads  Russian  can  see  that  he  deserves 
very  little  literary  statm-e. 

Many  Americans  take  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  Solzhenitsyn  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  instead  of  be- 
ing sentenced  to  prison,  and  believe  thLs 
indicates  some  Soviet  sensitivity  to  world 
opinion.  But  what  satisfaction  can  we 
feel  over  the  forced  exile  of  a  man  who 
had  no  desire  to  leave  Ws  own  country, 
whose  works  could  not  be  published  In  his 
ouTi  country,  and  whose  only  offense  was 
to  state  his  own  persona^  views? 

Fundamental  to  the  Soviet  attitude  to- 
ward peaceful  coexisteQce  Is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  capitahstic  desire  for  profit 
Is  such  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
able  to  reap  the  material  benefits  of  ex- 
change with  the  West  on  its  own  terms 
without  fear  of  insidious  "fallout"  from 
Western  values  wlthm  Soviet  society.  Re- 
grettably, the  Nixon-Kissinger  poHcy  of 
detente  tends  to  accommodate  this  So- 
viet attitude.  That  policy  accepts  a 
closed  Soviet  society  as  a  basic  premise 
and  proceeds  to  reach  ai^eemenbs  wiUiin 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

Certainly  it  is  In  the  interest  of  oor 
national  security  to  find  areas  of  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
place the  mutual  hostility  of  the  cold  war. 
In  Soviet-Amerlc«m  r^atlons  nuclear 
war  is,  after  all,  the  overriding  issue  at 
stake  for  the  entire  world.  But  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  be 
allowed  to  jreach  the  point  of  collabora- 
tion in  maintaining  a  police  state. 


oppratunity  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  at 
long  last  into  the  mutually  beneficial  ex- 
change among  nations  wWch  has  been 
enjoyed  for  so  long  by  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  the  Soviet  viewpoint  is 
just  the  reverse;  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
closed  society  are  Intensified  as  ex- 
changes with  the  West  are  widened. 

In  this  context,  "exchange"  takes  on 
a  new  meaning.  It  becomes  a  one-way 
street  along  which  the  Soviet  people  can- 
not travel.  Through  controlled  media, 
threats,  and  reprlsais,  poUcy  surveillance 
and  careful  monitoring  of  all  walks  of 
life  by  party  ofllcials.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  ke^  its  people  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  life  in  the 
international  community. 

*nie  altema«ve  to  the  present  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  tacitly  aceommodattog  Soviet  re- 
pression is  not  a  return  to  the  cold  war. 
The  American  people,  I  am  convinced, 
will  stand  firmly  behind  a  policy  which 
reflects  their  respect  for  human  rights 
while  striving  to  ease  tensions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Particularly,  hi  the  areas 
outside  security  agreements,  such  as  com- 
mercial relations,  people-to-people  ex- 
changes, and  technology  sharing,  the 
human  rights  factor  shoald  figure  much 
more  prominently  in  r\t^^in^  with  tlie 
Soviets.  And  when  gross  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  do  occur,  as  la  the  Solzhenit- 
sj-n  case,  surely  the  United  States  can  do 
better  than  to  merely  say.  as  did  Secre- 
tary Ellssinger  last  week,  that — 

The  necessity  for  detente  .  .  .  does  nor, 
reflect  approbation  of  tbe  Soviet  domestic 
structure. 

Soviet  leaders,  for  all  their  seeming 
intransigence,  are  not  liamime  to  inter- 
national pressTO-e,  as  can  be  plainly  seen 
by  the  commutation  of  the  death  sen- 
tences for  the  Leningrad  hijackers  and 
the  Increased  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

What  is  lacking  now  la  a  commitment 
by  U.S.  decisionmakers  to  show  greater 
concern  for  human  rights  In  foreign  pol- 
icy. Without  that  concert!,  foreign  policj' 
serves  only  the  narrow  Interests  of  those 
In  power.  Too  often,  we  forget  that  people 
should  be  the  primary  concern  of  foreign 
policj'. 

TAX  CHECKLIST  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  C0i.ver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  April 
15,  millions  of  Americans  will  have  de- 
clared their  1973  income  taxes.  In  a 
time  of  shortages,  and  increasing  Uvlng 
costs,  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of 
those  filing  will  overpay  tbeir  taxes. 

Of  the  78  miUion  who  will  be  filing, 
those  with  lower  and  middle  incomes, 
and  the  elderly,  will  oi«rpay  the  greatest 
amount.  It  is  Ironic  that  those  who  over- 
pay their  taxes  often  earn  and  are  taxed 
proportionately  higher  than  those  in  up- 
per Income  brackets. 

I  am  sxire  ttiat  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  tBfflcnltle*  faced  by  the 
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elderly.  These  senior  citizens  are  tryiiig 
to  live  their  golden  years  in  dignity  and 
security  in  the  midst  of  a  strongly  and 
persistently  inflationary  economy.  It  is 
deplorable  that  the  elderly  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  ovir  society,  are 
depriving  themselves  of  critically  needed 
dollars  because  they  cannot  easily  pene- 
trate the  complexities  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

An  inspection  of  our  tax  laws  will  re- 
veal the  existence  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cial provisions  designed  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  those  over  65.  Deductions  and 
credits  for  retirement  income,  medical 
expenses,  interest,  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  taxes  are  some  of  these  items. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  these  deductions  are 
not  widely  recognized  by  our  elderly. 
This  is  even  more  alarniing  when  we 
realize  the  large  numbers  of  senior  citi- 
zens who  overpay  their  income  taxes. 
One-fifth  of  the  population  of  this  coim- 
try is  over  65,  and  as  many  as  half  these 
people  may  be  overpaying  their  income 
taxes. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  see  the  de- 
velopment of  a  checklist  which  has  been 
prepared  to  help  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. This  list  simply  states  those  ex- 
penses for  which  legitimate  deductions 
may  be  made.  It  is  a  short,  simple  guide 
which  I  feel  will  be  beneficial  to  anyone 
using  it,  and  especially  to  the  elderly. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this 
checklist  of  allowable  deductions  and  tax 
relief  provisions  as  part  of  the  Record: 

Checkust  of  Itemized  Deductions  for 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL  AKD  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductiiMe 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3  %  of  a  tan- 
payer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

INSUBANCE  PRtMIlJMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premlvima  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
jected to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15.  Form 
1040). 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation)  : 

Abdominal  supports 

Ambulance  hire 

Anesthetist 

Arch  supports 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 

Back  Supports 

Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  yoxtr  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  In  \alue. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized 

Convalescent  home  ( for  medical  treatment 
only ) 

Crutches 


Dpntal  serrices  (eg.,  cleaning  teeth.  X-rays, 
filling  teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eyeglasses 

Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Hospital  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 

Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care) 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 

Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physiotherapist 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radium  Therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  mainteuauce 

Splints 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Pan  B) 
under  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Transportation  expense-s  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6c  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actxial  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

V^ltamlns  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical   purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arrhing 
at  your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the 
amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of 
items:  automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile 
homes  and  materials  used  to  build  a  new 
home  when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Socal  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Aiuiuities) . 

CONTRIBimONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal  so- 
cieties are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
-literary  or  educational  purpose*,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  chUdrea  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  exp>ense8  (actual  or  6c  per  mile  pUis 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  sctivltles  (eg.,  scoutmaster). 


Purciia.se  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  exp>enses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer* 
home  under  a  WTitten  agreement  wl.h  a  qual- 
ifying organization  (deduction  Is  limited  X^ 
»50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage 

Auto  loan 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — c-an  deduct  the  flnanci 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  la  for  servic* 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  re- 
ports. If  classified  as  service  charge,  may  stlU 
deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly  bal- 
ance (average  monthly  balance  equals  tlse  to- 
tal of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12  month.s, 
divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  aUocable  to  ti\* 
year. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
that  they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lenders 
money.  Not  deductible  If  points  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
institution  (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest;  . 
Not  deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "fin.ince  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  compvuett 
monthly. 

CASUALTT    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful negligence)  or  theft  losses  to  nonbusi- 
ness property — the  amount  of  your  casualty 
loss  deduction  is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1) 
the  decrease  in  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
rety  as  a  resvilt  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your 
adjusted  basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  insurance  or 
other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  property 
held  for  personal  u.se.  by  the  ftl(X)  limitatioa. 
You  may  use  Form  4684  for  compxiting  your 
personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSE^ 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposefe 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
payer who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expense(< 
incurred  In  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  15.  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deductlor 
Is  e400  a  month  (W.800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  if  Incxirred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  Individual  In  the  taxpayer's  house* 
hold.  However,  an  exception  exists  for  cbllti 
care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
abled dependent  or  a  disabled  8p>oit6e ) .  In 
this  case,  expenses  outelde  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  Is  »200  per 
month  for  one  child.  $300  per  month  for  t 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Incom^ 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de> 
ductlon  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  ln> 
come  above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de» 
ductlons,  see  Publication  603,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  D^>endent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 
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Alimony  and  B«p«n«e  nwlnteiuuioe  (peri- 
ocHc  payBMnU) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
r<>rnil]3«  tbe  fair  market  raliie  at  ebarltable 
rontrlbuttoa*. 

Campaign  contributions    (up   to  $100  for 
joint  retUTiiE  and  «M  for  alngie  persons) . 
Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  retorn. 
Cos;   of    tools    for   employee    (depreciated 
i'ver  the  useful  life  of  tbe  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Coounerce  (U  as  a 
business  expense ) . 

Rental  ooet  of  a  aafe-deposlt  box  for  in- 
<  ome  producing  property. 
IPeea  paid  to  investment  couoaelors. 
Subscolptlons  to  buslcesR  publications. 
TW^hone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
InTestmenta. 

Untfoms  re<]-iired  for  employnkuit  and 
not  geaarallr  wearable  off  tbe  job. 

Maintenance  of  uulfomu  required  for 
employment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
.hoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers;  special  masts  worn  by  weMera) . 
Bustoeas  entertainment  expenses. 
Wnalnwi'i  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Baployment  agency  fees  for  securing 
eoqikoyiiient. 

Ooat  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Coat  of  iHHtaltattan  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone    required    by    tbe   taxpayer's   em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use ) . 
Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  en^loyment. 
Kzpenaes   of   an   office   in   your   home   if 
enoirioyinent  requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mucatlonal  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Taxpay- 
ers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction  (line 
33.  Schedule  A,  I\>rm  1040)  or  a  credit  (line 
32.  Form  1040).  for  campaign  contributions 
to  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination or  election  to  any  Federal,  State  or 
local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  special 
election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is  also  ap- 
plicable for  any  ( 1 )  committee  supporting  a 
candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  natt<mal  political  party,  (8)  state  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4) 
local  committee  of  a  national  political  party. 
Tbe  maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for 
oouples  filing  jointly) .  The  aaK>unt  of  tbe 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  p<dltlcal  contrl- 
butloo.  K-tth  a  $12.60  oeillng  ($25  for  couples 
miag  jointly). 

Presidential  Sleetion  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($3  on  joint  returns) 
•o  lielp  defray  the  eoeU  of  the  1876  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
aarmaric  $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  on  joint 
reiums)  to  help  defray  ttM  cost  of  the  1076 
preskleBtia]  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  in  ttie  space  provided  above  tbe  signatura 
line  OB  jour  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  ooneeming  any  of  these 
ttems.  ooQtact  your  local  ISS  office.  You  may 
aiso  obtain  beipfol  poblkaitlons  and  addi- 
tional fOTBts  toy  eootactlng  your  local  IBS 
office. 

Otheh  Tax  Reuet  MrAsrmBs  roa  Oloeb 

Piliafi  itaius— Required  to  fiU  a  tax  nturn 

V  grou  income  it  at  leaat 
Siagle   (under  age  06) $2,060 

•Single  (age  68  or  older) 2,800 

Married  couple   (both  Rouses  under 

65)    filing   Jointly 2,800 


Married  couple  (1  spouea  Ga  or  older) 

flllng   Jointly $3,560 

Married  couple    (both  spouses  65  or 

older)     flUng    jointly 4,300 

Married   filing   separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $760  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  uho 
are  65  cr  older  on  the  List  day  of  the  taxable 
ye?.r  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  f750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  •jlrthday  is  on 
January  1,  1974,  you  ullj  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  Income  tax 
return. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  Ave  tests  are 
met:  (1)  Support,  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3) 
Member  of  Household  or  BelationEblp,  (4) 
Citizenship,  and  (5)  Separate  Betum.  But 
In  some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals  pro- 
vide support  for  an  Individual,  and  no  one 
has  contributed  more  than  half  the  person  s 
suppo!-t. 

However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  tise  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  ae  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  cf  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  tljan  10  percent  of  tbe  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  0/  Wiera, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Kaoh  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  de- 
pendency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple 
Support  Declaration)  may  bo  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly 
Tax  papers:  A  ta.xpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  Ho  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (Th-?  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjnstec  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exducle  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sate  or  Excliange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  belpful  In  deter- 
mining what  gain.  If  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  be  sells  his 
home. 

Additlonany,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  de- 
fer reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  at  his  per- 
sonal residence  If  within  one  year  before  or 
one  year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  tima  is  allowed  If  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  recidence  or  (2)  you 
wero  on  active  duty  in  the  "a.S.  Armed  P^orces. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Sening 
Ycmr  Home)   may  be  helpful. 

Retirement  hteovie  Cretit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  fb)  hav«  re- 
ceived earned  income  In  excess  of  $000  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973, 
and    (c)    have   certain   types   of    qualifying 
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•retirement  income".  Five  types  of  Income 

pensions,  annuities,  intertst,  and  dividends 
included  on  line   15,  Form   1040,  and  gross 

rents  from  Schedule  E,  part  n,  column  (b) 

qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 
The  credit  Is  16  percent  of  tl^e  lesEer  of  • 

1.  A  taiqiayers  quallfytcg  retirement  in- 
come,  or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  mhius  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Inoome  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  tlie  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  re- 
duce the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of 
earned  Income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  person.s 
at  least  62  year^  old  but  less  than  72,  thl.s 
amount  la  reduced  by  one-balf  of  the  earned 
income  In  excess  of  $1,200  np  to  $1,700.  plus 
t±ie  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  ii 
and  over  are  not  subject  to  tbe  earned  in- 
come limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who 
claim  the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compote  the  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  be  bas  reqoested  that  ms 
compute  his  tax  and  he  answers  the  ques- 
tiOQB  for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes 
lines  2  and  S  on  Schedule  3. — relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  tneome  (pensions! 
annuities,  taterest,  avMecds,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  -RIC"  on  line 
17,  Form  1040. 


SAVE  ENERGY  IN  FLORIDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordra-  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappkll)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  has  cat  deeply  Into 
one  of  our  foremost  industries  in  Flor- 
ida—the tourist  trade.  Many  thousands 
of  hotels,  motels,  attractions  and  serv- 
ice stations  are  being  especially  hard 
hit.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Florida  Times-Union  In  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  describes  the  situation  in  more 
detail: 

Save  Energt:   Caus.  «o  FLoaroA? 

It's  perhaps  primarily  a  matter  of  con- 
science. It's  also,  aasuiedly,  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  jobs,  bread  and  butter.  Any 
way  you  lock  at  it,  it's  a  severe  problem  for 
the  Sunshine  State. 

The  "it"  in  this  case,  is  simply,  tourism. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  face  an  energy  short- 
age. We  are  a.sked.  ua  a  patriotic  duty,  to 
conserve  gasoline.  Vv'e  are  a^ed  to  avoid  un- 
necessary driving.  Gaslese  Sundays  are 
thrust  upon  us.  We  are  told  to  quiz  our- 
selves— "Is  this  trip  necessary?" — every  time 
we  ge'  Into  the  car. 

On  the  other  hand,  Florida's  tourist  In- 
dustry— a  $5  billion  annual  affair  which  pro- 
vides countless  Jobs  and  enriches  the  state's 
tax  coffers — Is  suffering.  In  some  areas 
harshly. 

The  decline  has  hit  Miami  Beach  (where 
83  cents  of  every  dollar  of  Income  comes  from 
tourists) .  It  has  hit  areas  off  the  main  routes 
(Interstate  and  turnpike)  even  more:  North- 
east Florida  Is  Indeed  the  most  severely  hit, 
with  hotels  am',  motels  and  attractions  in  the 
St.  Augustine  and  Daytona  Beach  areas  re- 
porting "business  off"  as  much  as  "60  per 
cent." 

The  number  one  tcvurtat  attraction  of 
them  all,  Disney  World,  has  laid  off  seven 
per  cent  of  its  regular  work  force.  Highway 
301  through  Ocala  is  lined  with  motels  of- 
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ferlng  cutrate  rooms  for  $6  to  $8  (in  con- 
trast to  usual  winter  season  rates)  and  many 
rooms  are  still  empty. 

Tourist  travel  is  so  light  In  some  central 
Florida  areas  (again  c^  the  beaten  patb) 
that  service  stations  are  actually  having  to 
stay  open  on  Sunday  In  order  to  sell  all 
their  gasoline  allotments.  The  first  full  week 
this  month  less  than  10.000  cars  stopped  at 
the  tourist  welcome  stations,  nearly  a  third 
less  than  the  count  for  the  same  week  a  year 
ago. 

In  part  a  "scare  psychology"  seems  re- 
sponsible. Oasollne  shortages  (and  UlegaUy 
jacked-up  prices)  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  for  example,  give  people  there  the 
impression  it's  that  way  all  over.  It  Isn't. 

Even  near  Disney  'World,  certainly  a  focal 
point  tor  tourism,  "plentiful"  supplies  of 
j;asollne  are  reported. 

In  larger  part,  however,  the  reluctance  to 
travel  runs  deeper.  Many  a  citizen  asks  him- 
self: In  a  gas  shortage,  shoiild  I  use  gas  for 
what  is  essentially  a  pleasure  trip?  Vacation- 
ing, in  fact,  has  virtually  turned  into  a  seem- 
ingly unpatriotic  act. 

To  combat  this  blow  to  Its  tourist  Industry, 
to  the  many  thousands  whose  Jobs  depend  on 
tourists,  and  the  lews  to  Its  own  tax  revenue, 
the  state  bas  launched  a  $300,000  advertismg 
campfUgn.  This  may,  as  it  Is  designed  to  do. 
assure  motorists  that  tbey  will  have  "no 
trouble"  getting  gas  for  their  trip  down. 

We  can't  help  wondering,  however,  if 
something  more  couldn't  perhaps  be  said: 
something  to  cut  closer  to  the  core  of  the 
dilemma. 

We'd  like  to  see  some  authoritative  studies, 
for  example,  on  what  happens  when  Ma  and 
Pa  (retired)  come  to  Florida  for  the  cold 
part  of  tbe  winter.  Assuming  they  travel 
with  two  friends,  a  thousand-mile  trip  (one 
way)  In  a  car  giving  20  miles  per  gallon  would 
consimie  only  25  gallons  of  gas  per  person — 
round  trip. 

How  much  fuel  on  will  be  saved,  In  the 
cold  northern  winters,  over  a  two  or  three 
montb  stay?  Or  even  a  month?  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  tbe  net  result  might  turn  out  In 
many  caaes  to  be  a  net  savings,  not  loss,  of 
energy. 

If  we  could  honestly  proclaim  "Save  en- 
ergy— come  to  Florida" — then  we'd  have  an 
unbeatable  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  impressive  is 
their  statement  that  spending  time  in 
Florida  could  possibly  even  save  fuel.  At 
any  rate,  the  fact  that  many  businesses 
are  off  as  much  as  60  percent  is  impoi'tant 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  I  hope  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  recognize 
this  situation  as  we  again  consider  the 
energy  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tbe  prime  indus- 
tries in  my  State  of  Florida  needs  the 
same  consideration  as  all  the  other  in- 
dustries. 'We  ask  only  for  fair  treatment. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
BUDGET 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  Just  con- 
cluded 2  days  of  hearings  in  which  we 
heard  Director  Roy  Ash  of  the  Ofttce  of 
Management  and  Budget  defend  the 
President's  proposed  budget. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  proposed 
budget  contains  many  items  of  dubious 
value  to  the  American  taxpayer,  particu- 
larly in  these  days  of  gasoline  i^ortages, 
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job  locises,  and  unbelievable  price  in- 
creases. 

I  fail  to  understand  how,  with  all  these 
things  happening  to  our  people,  the 
•White  House  can  defend  its  proposal  to 
dramatically  increase  defense  spending, 
how  it  can  defoid  continuing  food  sub- 
sidy programs  to  Arab  nations  already 
glutted  with  American  dollars,  and  how 
the  administration  can  defend  cutting 
back  on  basic  social  programs. 

I  asked  Mr.  Ash  on  Tuesday  whether 
he  had  ever  been  made  aware  of  that 
old  American  homily  that  "charity  be- 
gins at  home."  I  did  not,  as  expected, 
receive  a  satisfactory  ans'wer. 

But  nothing  I  could  have  said  to  Mr. 
Asli  could  have  expressed  the  problems 
of  my  constituents  quite  as  simply  and 
iitraightforward  as  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  from  a  13-year-old  schoolgirl 
in  my  district. 

The  letter  was  from  Sylvia  'Walker  of 
Ozone  Park  and  I  will  Insert  It  into  the 
Record  because  I  believe  that  13-year- 
old  Sylvia  understands  and  states  the 
problem  far  better  than  Mr.  Ash  and  his 
bureaucratic  experts  and  their  com- 
puter wHI  ever  put  it. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sis:  My  name  is  Sylvia  Walker  and  I 
iun  13  years  old.  I  am  in  Junior  High  School 
210.  I  would  like  to  teU  you  about  the  food 
prices  in  the  stores.  The  prices  are  so  high 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  prices 
are  high.  One  day  I  went  to  the  store  to  boy 
some  food  and  I  went  to  go  for  some  meat. 
And  when  I  look  at  the  meat  tbe  price  of 
the  meat  was  so  high.  Why  you  put  the  meat 
so  high? 

That  is  why  some  of  the  stores  are  getting 
enoxigh  of  money  frc«n  customers  because  of 
the  prices  on  food.  Some  people  who  is  klnded 
of  poor  don't  have  money  to  buy  food  be- 
cause of  the  prices.  Like  when  I  went  to  get 
milk  it  was  62  cents  or  63  cents  and  It  went 
tip  13  cents  or  12  cents  and  now  it  is  75  cents 
now. 

Some  people  cannot  afford  money  for  mUk 
because  of  the  prices  on  milk.  They  may  have 
a  lot  of  children  that  drink  mUk  and  they 
don't  have  money  to  buy  milk  everyday  for 
children  who  drink  milk.  Please  try  not  to 
higher  the  food  prices.  Some  people  buy  food 
at  the  stores  and  it  looks  like  if  the  people 
didn't  buy  anything  but  empty  bags. 
Yours  truly, 

Sylvia  'Waijces. 

■Wen,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  said,  "out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes."  My  friend  SyMa 
nails  down  the  problem  quite  nicely: 

Try  not  to  higher  the  food  prices  ...  It 
looks  like  If  the  people  dtdnt  buy  anything 
but  empty  bags. 

That  Is  the  real  world  out  there  for 
SyMa's  family  and  millions  of  other 
American  families  as  well,  and  if  the 
Nixon  administration  doesn't  wake  up 
soon  to  reality,  impeachment  is  going  to 
be  the  least  of  its  problems. 

I  am  all  for  helping  starving  people 
around  the  world,  but  when  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities,  when  we  do  not  have 
enough  food  available  at  reasonable 
prices  here  in  this  Nation,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  send  food  elsewhere.  I 
do  not  believe  in  times  like  this  we  need 
to  spend  vast  billions  for  exotic  weapons. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  taxpayer 
should  pay  a  penny  to  ^read  TJB.  Influ- 
ence around  the  globe  when  the  Govern- 


ment fails  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  its 
own  people. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
just  this  week  published  a  4-year  study 
that  seeks  to  demonstrate  to  us  just  how 
weU  off  we  all  are,  thanks,  I  assume,  to 
the  Presidency  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Well,  I  do  not  need  graphs  and  charts 
and  4-year  studies  to  prove  liow  wrong 
they  are  in  the  white  tower  isolation  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Oval  OfSce.  I  have  Sylvia  and 
thousands  of  others  from  my  district,  in- 
cluding my  own  wife,  to  tell  me  just  how 
expensive  life  in  this  country  is  today. 
And  the  stcry  they  tell  me  is  not  what  I 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Ash. 

Somebody,  somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
telling  stories.  And  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  Sylvia  who  is  wrong. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CH.  DOC.  NO.  93-218) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
D^NiELsoN) .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

The  follov.ing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  20.  1974. 


AWARDS  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi'. 
Danielson)  .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  ttie  United 
States. 

The  following  me.s.'^age  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  w2ls  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers*, 
without  objection  referred  by  the  Speiaker 
pro  tempore  'Mr.  Danielson)  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1965,  the  Congress  authorized  par- 
ticipation by  military'  personnel  in  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  awards  for  suggestions,  in- 
ventions and  scientific  achievements. 
Nearly  1.5  million  suggestions  have  been 
submitted  since  that  time,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  successfully  motivated  mihtary 
personnel  to  seek  ways  of  reducing  costs 
and  improving  efficiency.  Of  those  sug- 
gestions submitted,  235,378  have  been 
adopted,  resulting  in  tangible  first-year 
benefits  in  excess  of  |728  million. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  131.944  sugges- 
tions wei-e  submitted  and  20.854  were 
adopted.  The  adopted  suggestioDs  repre- 
sent tangible  first-year  benefits  of  |66,- 
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525.250.87,  as  well  as  many  additional 
benefits  and  improvements  of  an  Int^mgl- 
ble  natiire.  Cash  awards  in  fiscal  year 
'D73  totalled  11.467,531.98.  of  which  82 
percent  went  to  enlisted  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  10 
U.3.C.  1124,  I  am  foi-warding  reports  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transr>ortation  containing  statis- 
tical information  on  this  program  and 
brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  made  by  mill- 
taiy  personnel  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  20,  1974. 


REPORT  OP  1972  UPLAND  COTTON 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danieisoit).  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Danielsoni 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu'e: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

In  accordance  with  Uie  provisions  of 
section  609  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  1972  upland  cotton  program. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  20.  1974. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  MADE  IN 
IMPLEMENTING  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  8ia  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  mes.saBe  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  w  as  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Danielsoni 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public 
Law  93-155) ,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
following  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  in  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  812  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

Several  months  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  812,  this  Administration 
took  the  initiative  to  seek  Allied  coopera- 
tion in  developing  a  solution  to  the  fi- 
nancial problems  arising  from  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe. 
We  initiated  discussions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  in  May  1973 
with  a  view  toward  negotiating  another 
bilateral  offset  agreement  covering  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976.  Then  at  the  June 
1973  meeting  of  NATO  Defense  Minis- 
ters, Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  pro- 
posed to  the  Allies  that  they  develop  a 


program  to  relieve  the  U.S.  of  balance  of 
payments  burden  we  bear  as  a  result  of 
stationing  forces  in  NATO  Europe.  He 
also  asked  that  the  U.8.  be  relieved  of  the 
additional  budgetary  costs  Involved  in 
stationing  forces  in  NATO  Europe  rather 
than  in  the  U.S.  A  NATO  study  group 
was  established  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem. This  group  submitted  a  report  on 
October  20  to  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil, giving  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
problems  arising  from  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  territory  of  other 
NATO  countries  and  developed  options 
for  Allied  action  to  deel  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

On  November  29,  1973,  follov/ing  the 
enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1974, 
Ambassador  Rumsfeld,  the  UJ3.  Per- 
manent Representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Coimcil,  tabled  an  illustrative 
program  of  militaty.  procurement  and 
budgetai-y  support  which  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Section  812  of  the 
Act  and  thereby  avoid  unilateral  U.S. 
force  reductions  in  NATO  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently, during  the  December  1973 
meeting  of  NATO  defen.se  ministers,  our 
Allies  declared  their  intention  "to  par- 
ticipate in  miatilateral  or  bilateral  ar- 
raneements  towards  providing  a  common 
solution  to  the  United  States  problem", 
agreed  "to  examine  how  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  tlie  civil  and  military 
budgets  of  NATO  and  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture program  might  be  substantially  re- 
duced", and  noted  that  "consideration 
was  being  given  to  widening  the  eligibil- 
ity of  projects  for  funding  imder  the 
common  infrastructure  program."  We 
are  contlnuiiig  to  point  out  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Coimcil  and  elsewhere  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  812  if  we  are  to 
avoid  unilateral  U.S.  force  reductions. 
We  continue  to  stress,  therefore,  the  m-- 
gent  need  for  Allied  action  to  fulfill  the 
intentions  declared  at  the  December 
1973  meeting  of  NATO  Defense  Minis- 
ters, regardless  of  the  evolving  balance 
of  payments  position  of  the  U.S.  and  it-s 
Allies. 

Pursuant  to  Section  812(a)  of  the  Act 
cited  above,  n  working  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  developed  concepts  for  use 
in  calculating  the  pertinent  deficit  once 
the  receipt  and  expeixditure  information 
becomes  available  for  all  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  An  inter-agency  committee  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  has  prepared 
recommendations  concerning  what  ac- 
ceptable actions  our  Allies  could  take  to 
offset  the  expected  deficit.  Applying  the 
concepts  developed  by  the  working  group 
chaired  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  U.S.  expenditmes  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ployment of  forces  in  NATO  Europe  in 
fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments  and 
obhgations  of  the  United  States  In  fis- 
cal year  1974  will  be  approximately  $2.1 
billion.  In  response  to  a  U.S.  request,  a 
study  is  now  imderway  in  NATO  to  col- 
lect more  complete  data  than  in  the  past 
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on  Allied  military  pnxjurement  from 
the  U.S.  In  fiscal  year  1974.  A  high  level 
of  military  procurement  will  be  essential 
if  the  requirements  of  Section  812  are 
to  be  met. 

Bilatei-al  offset  negotiations  with  the 
FRG  constitute  the  major  element  in 
our  effort  to  obtain  Allied  payments  to 
offset  these  expenditures.  The  cui-rent 
discussions  are  based  on  a  German  offer 
which  represents  an  increase  over  the 
amount  of  military  procurement  and 
budgetary  support  included  in  the  FY 
1972-73  agreement.  However,  major  cost 
increases  of  deploying  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many, international  economic  and  finan- 
cial developments,  and  the  multilateral 
burdensharing  discussions  have  com- 
bined to  make  negotiations  imusuall^v 
complex  and  time  consuming.  Once  a 
satisfactory  bilateral  offset  agreement 
has  been  concluded,  we  will  look  to  our 
other  Allies  for  the  remaining  amount 
needed  to  offset  our  estimated  expendi- 
tuies  of  approximately  $2.1  billion.  Al- 
though the  energy  crisis  and  the  chang- 
ing overall  balance  of  payments  positions 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  EXu-opean  NATO 
countries  have  made  it  more  difficult  for 
the  other  Allies  to  respond  promptly  to 
our  request  for  burdendiaring  assistance, 
we  are  continuing  to  stress  to  them  the 
urgent  need  to  develop  a  specific  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  oui*  military  ex- 
penditures are  fully  offset. 

Action  to  reduce  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  costs  and  budgetary  burdens 
associated  with  the  stationing  of  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  Europe,  while  important, 
are  not  the  only  measure  of  equity  in 
sharing  the  common  defense  burden. 
Our  European  Allies  are  ccntinuing  to 
improve  their  forces  for  NATO.  These 
improvements,  reflected  in  increasing 
European  defense  budgets,  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  in  sharing  the  defense 
burden.  We  are  encoura«ing  our  Allies  to 
continue  these  improvements  and,  when 
possible,  to  direct  their  increased  spend- 
ing into  areas  which  serve  also  to  re- 
duce the  U.S.  share  of  the  common 
burden. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  HoirsE,  February  20.  1974. 


BALANCED  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC, 
NO.  93-217) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection  referred  by  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempoi-e  (Mr.  Danielson)  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Good  health  is  basic  to  the  well-being 
of  any  society,  as  basic  as  education,  Jobs 
and  individual  liberties.  Improving  the 
level  of  health  in  America  and  assuring 
that  all  Americans  have  financial  access 
to  quality  health  care  remains  a  top  pri- 
ority of  this  Administration. 


f^elyruary  20,  1974 
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By  world  standards,  the  health  of 
Americans  is  good,  and  our  health  care 
system  is  capable  of  driivering  the  finest 
and  most  modem  care  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

But  there  are  still  inequities  and  de- 
ficiencies. Improvements  can  and  must  be 
made. 

The  objectives  we  seek  for  health  care 
in  this  country  can  be  simply  stated: 
— We  want  ail  Americans  to  have  the 
necessary  financial  resources  to  pur- 
chase the  health  care  they  need  at 
reasonable  prices. 
— ^We    want   an    adequate    supply    of 
health     professionals     —     doctors, 
nurses,    and   others — to   serve   our 
communities. 
— ^We  want  a  full  range  of  health  serv- 
ices to  be  used  efficiently  by  those 
who  need   them;   over-use  is  poor 
health  caie  and  bad  economics. 
— ^And  we  want  a  strong  research  pro- 
gram to  find  ways  to  prevent  and 
cure  diseases. 
These  are  common  objectives  all  rea- 
sonable people  can  agi'ee  on.  But  we  must 
also  reach  a  ccxisensus  on  bow  best  to 
achieve  them. 

Neither  the  private  sector  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acting  alone  can  assure 
financial  access  to  care  for  all.  Improve 
U)e  quality  of  services,  and  guarantee 
that  biomedical  research  is  both  sup- 
ported and  utilized.  We  must  rely  In- 
stead upon  a  partnership  among  private 
physicians  and  institutions.  State  and 
local  authorities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  partnership  that  builds  upon 
the  strengths  of  the  present  system  and 
gives  it  new  vitality. 

We  have  already  made  great  progress. 
By  strengthening  and  expanding  om* 
peutnership.  we  can  achieve  even  more. 
I  have  already  proposed  an  integrated 
strategy  that  includes  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Insunmce  Plan  as  well  as  rapid 
development  of  Professional  Standard 
Review  Organizations,  continuation  of 
price  controls  in  the  health  sector,  and 
increased  biomedical  research  funding.  I 
am  recommending  other  health  proposals 
on  planning  and  health  manpower. 
Taken  together,  these  measures  repre- 
s«it  a  realistic  and  effective  health 
strategy  for  the  1970's — a  strategy  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  In  this  message,  I  want 
to  review  the  components  of  that  strategy 
and  outline  the  additional  proposals  that 
the  Administration  vsiH  soon  be  sending 
to  the  Congress. 

COMF&SaENSIVX    HEALTH   INSUKANCK 

Today  the  health  insurance  possessed 
by  many  Americans  is  often  inadequate 
or  encourages  misuse  of  the  health  care 
system.  Usiuilly  it  pays  for  a  stay  in  the 
hospital,  but  not  for  visits  to  the  doctors 
oflBce.  It  will  pay  for  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  hospitaL  Often  it  falls 
to  cover  prescription  and  life-saving 
drugs,  or  preventive  services  for  the 
young,  or  mental  health  care.  Finally, 
while  it  often  encourages  unnecessary 
use  of  expensive  services  in  the  short 
nm,  It  fails  to  protect  our  citizens  against 
the  massive  financial  loss  from  cata- 
strophic illness  in  the  icmg  run. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  that  I  recommended  to  the  Congres-s 


two  weeks  ago  would  correct  these  and 
other  deficiraicies.  Our  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  very  comprehensive  package  of 
health  services.  It  includes  preventive 
health  services  for  children  and  preg- 
nant mothers,  dental  care  for  children, 
smd  mental  health  care  for  all.  It  would 
provide  for  free  choice  of  care,  whether 
from  traditional  fee-for-servlce  physi- 
cians or  from  pre-paid  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide incentives  to  control  costs.  It  would 
also  eliminate  duplicate  billing  and  ac- 
counting procedures  for  both  patients 
and  providers.  Most  importantly,  it 
would  remove  the  threat  of  family  baink- 
ruptcy  due  to  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
Illness. 

Placing  health  benefits  within  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  all  Americans  is  the 
central  element  of  our  health  strategy 
for  the  1970's.  But  such  benefits  alone 
are  not  enough. 

prokession.m:.   standards   Rertrw 

Under  my  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance proposal,  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  now  being  es- 
tablished by  law  would  be  expanded  to 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
all. 

As  presently  contemplated,  there  will 
be  a  nationwide  system  of  locally  run 
physician  organizations  which  will  re- 
view the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  care  delivered  to  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, and  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
beneficiaries.  These  new  organizations, 
called  PSRO's,  provide  great  potential 
for  bringing  about  improvements  in 
health  care  practices  by  the  best  possible 
utilization  of  health  care  facilities  and 
Eemces. 

This  program  is  a  xmlque  Federal  ef- 
fort. It  recognizes  that  physicians  at  the 
local  and  State  level  are  best  suited  to 
judge  quality  and  appropriateness  of 
care.  Individual  PSRO's  will  be  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  local  physicians, 
although  the  Federal  Govemmait  will 
pay  the  operating  costs.  A  number  of 
PSRO's  are  expected  to  be  designated 
and  set  into  operation  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

OONTROLLING    HEALTH  COBTB 

Assurance  of  quality  Is  not  enough.  We 
must  also  avoid  the  cost  Inflation  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Our  health  insurance  pro- 
posal would  call  for  States  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  Insurance  carriers  and  es- 
tablish sound  procedures  for  cost  con- 
trol. Until  these  or  other  controls  are  In 
place.  I  recommend  that  our  present  au- 
thorities to  control  health  care  costs  be 
continued.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for 
ruch  authority. 

Between  1969  and  1971.  when  con- 
sumer prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5.3  percent,  medical  care  services  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
7.7  percent  a  year,  with  hospital  costs  ris- 
ing by  over  13  percent  each  year.  In  these 
years  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program,  the 
health  industry  v.'as  the  most  inflationary 
sector  in  the  American  economy.  As  such, 
it  was  a  special  economic  problem  requir- 
ing special  regulations. 

Tvro  and  one-half  years  of  controls 


brought  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  in 
medical  prices  down  from  7.3  percent  to 
3.7  percent  in  1972  and  4.4  percent  in 
1973.  The  1973  rate  was  below  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  inflation.  But  inflationary 
pressures  are  still  strong  in  the  medical 
field,  so  that  we  must  maintain  Federal 
controls  untfl  other  measures  are  adopt- 
ed under  Comprehensive  Health  Insur- 
ance. 

IMP«0\TNG  HrALTH  SESVICE  DUjnilBL  HON 

Improved  professional  standards  and 
sensible  cost  controls  should  be  comple- 
mented by  iniprcvements  in  health  sei-v- 
ices. 

Presently,  much  of  our  health  care  is 
delivered  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion.  Too 
few  American  communities  know  how  to 
balance  their  health  services  properly. 
There  are  too  many  hospital  beds  In 
many  communities  and  not  enough  out- 
patient ser\'lces;  few  communities  are 
capable  of  delivering  high-quality  emer- 
gency medical  care ;  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals delivering  primary  health  care. 
These  problems  could  grow  more  serious. 
Removal  of  financial  lianiers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  create  new  demands  on  our 
health  care  delivery  .system. 

We  must  de%elop  a  better  capacity  to 
forecast  and  anticipate  health  needs 
rather  than  having  to  react  hurriedly 
after  the  fact.  The  delivery  of  health  care 
must  be  planned  and  guided  In  the  States 
and  communities  by  those  persons  who 
best  understand  the  health  problems  of 
the  people  and  localities  concerned. 

There  are  many  concrete  steps  to  be 
taken.  For  example,  we  must  maintain 
our  efforts  to  demonstrate  for  local  com- 
munities the  benefits  of  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  care  systems.  We 
must  also  maintain  our  newly  enlarged 
capacity  to  produce  well  trained  health 
professionals,  we  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  train  primary  care 
physicians  and  we  should  demonstrate 
ways  of  bringing  services  of  physicians 
into  rural  and  inner  city  areas  where  doc- 
tor shortages  exist.  Further,  we  must  im- 
prove our  methods  of  quickly  converting 
i-esearch  findings  into  physicians'  prac- 
tice. The  Nation  should  perfect  a  system 
where  scarce  lifesaving  technology  is 
available  to  serve  all  those  who  need  Its 
benefits. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  most  en- 
courage State,  local  and  private  author- 
ities to  modify  some  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations and  laws  relating  to  health 
regulation,  licensing,  planning,  produc- 
tion and  manpower  aDocatlon. 

Existing  planning  agencies  have  faced 
these  Issues  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
Some  have  performed  well,  helping 
States  and  communities  plan  for  new  and 
improved  health  resources  In  a  rational, 
orderly  and  economical  way.  Others, 
however,  have  failed  to  bring  about  ma- 
terial improvements  in  the  health  care 
system  and  are  not  well  suited  to  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

HEALTH  putmnKa 

We  will  shortly  be  submitting  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  would  author- 
tee  the  Department  of  HeaHh,  Ecfucatlon, 
and  Welfare  to  support  local  health  plan- 
ning boards  composed  of  representatives 
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of  the  puUle.  health  care  proTlders.  In- 
suren.  health  educat<»«  and  tieotiQd  of- 
ficials. These  boards  would  prepare  com- 
prehNielve  health  plans  for  health  care 
d^very  systems  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pe<^le  In  their  areas.  States 
would  continue  to  have  the  primary  role 
of  approving  new  facilities  and  would  re- 
ceive assistance  in  monitoring  rate  in- 
creases In  the  health  industry. 

The  boards  would  assume  the  present 
planning  activities  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Program,  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  Service,  and 
the  Hill -Burton  program,  all  of  which 
now  overlap  at  the  local  level.  They  would 
coordinate  the  planning  and  activities 
of  health  care  providers,  third-party  fi- 
nancing organizations,  health  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  government  with- 
in each  area  in  order  to  promote  hl^ 
Qoality  care  for  the  public  good.  Tliey 
would  also  advise  on  Federal  health 
grants  In  the  areas  served  to  ensure  con- 
rfstency  of  such  activities  with  regional 
plans. 

oiSTUBtmoN  or  health  manpowsb 

Our  most  important  health  care  re- 
source Is  health  manpower.  It  is  this  re- 
source upon  which  all  else  depends.  As- 
suring that  there  are  enough  health 
professionals  of  the  right  kind  available 
in  the  right  place  to  provide  the  needed 
care  is  one  of  our  most  challenging  health 
delivery  problems. 

The  number  of  UJ3.  medical  and  osteo- 
pathic schools  has  grown  from  92  in  1963 
to  121  in  1974.  Total  enrollment  increased 
60  percent  from  33,072  to  53.100  and 
graduates  Increased  over  40  percent,  from 
T,681  to  10,900.  These  increases  in  health 
manpower  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
the  Nation's  total  supply  of  health  pro- 
fessionals is  beooming  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs  during  the  next  decade.  In  fact, 
over-supi^  in  the  aggregate  could  pos- 
sibly become  a  problem. 

WiUiout  major  alterations  in  ^ther 
present  enrollments  in  domestic  schools 
or  Immigration  patterns  of  foreiepi- 
tralned  doctors,  we  estimate  that  Uie 
number  of  physicians  by  1985  will  ap- 
proximate 500.000.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
at  least  50  percent  over  1970,  and  would 
be  more  than  three  times  the  expected 
growth  rate  of  the  n.S.  population  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  i^siclans  per  100,000  popula- 
tion should  Increase  from  159  in  1970  to 
as  high  as  217  in  1985. 

Ironically,  the  Increase  in  overall  phy- 
sician supply  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  maldistribution.  Some  rural  and  inner 
city  areas  still  lack  a  sufficient  supply  of 
general  practitioners,  and  many  areas 
lack  certain  medical  specialists.  We  must 
now  shift  our  attention  away  from  a  con- 
cern with  aggregate  numbers  toward  an 
emphasis  on  solving  specific  health  man- 
power problems. 

HEALTH  KANFOWES  INCENTITXS 

We  will  soon  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  designed  to  maintain  present 
enrollments  but  also  to  gradually  shift 
the  method  of  support  for  medical  educa- 
tion from  genereil  institutional  operating 
subsidies  to  direct  assistance  to  medical 
students  through  individual  loans  and 
scholarships.  Funds  provided  directly  to 
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institutions  will  be  targeted  on  special 
projects  such  as  the  production  of  more 
primary  care  physicians. 

We  shall  also  continue  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  expand  the  training  and  the  ef- 
fective use  of  physician  assistants.  Some 
3.300  of  these  new  health  professionals 
are  now  being  trained  sis  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral initiatives.  They  are  demonstrating 
that  they  can  enable  phjsiclans  to  prac- 
tice more  efficiently  and  thereby  extend 
their  skills  to  more  patients.  Their  serv- 
ices would  be  reimbursable  imder  our 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Other  measures  that  I  have  proposed 
would  assure  that  qualified  students 
would  be  able  to  receive  training  in 
health  education  institutions  regardless 
of  financial  barriers.  Under  my  proposed 
scholarship  legislation,  scholarships 
would  be  offered  to  any  student  who 
agrees  to  serve  in  programs  or  shortage 
areas  of  national  need  after  graduation. 
I  am  also  proposing  to  Increase  the  up- 
per limits  on  guaranteed  loans.  The  loan 
guarantee  program  would  provide  larger 
annual  loans  to  students  with  repay- 
ment deferred  until  after  graduation. 
These  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
those  seeking  education  in  the  health 
professions,  but  would  be  available  in  all 
fields.  Loans  for  education  costs  are  a 
particularly  appropriate  financing  mech- 
anism for  health  professionals  who  can 
look  forward  to  exceptionally  favorable 
lifetime  earnings. 

ENCOCKAGINO  HEALTH   MADJTKNANCE 
ORCAinZATIONS 

One  of  our  major  initiatives  to  im- 
prove the  access  to  care  is  the  encour- 
agement of  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations. In  certain  Instances.  HMO's 
have  proved  their  ability  to  deUver  qual- 
ity health  care  to  people  when  and  where 
they  need  it  at  prepaid  premium  rates. 
It  may  be  possible  to  use  this  mechanism 
to  extend  health  care  services  into  im- 
derserved  areas  where  individual  health 
practitionei-s  are  unavailable. 

Since  1970  we  have  been  seeking  dl- 
i-ect  authority  to  demonstrate  the  HMO 
concept  more  broadly.  This  past  De- 
cember 29,  I  signed  legislation  hito  law 
which  will  stimulate  the  development 
of  HMO's  in  many  different  settings. 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $125  million 
for  1974  and  1975  to  begin  this  Impor- 
tant new  program.  We  expect  to  fimd 
170  HMO's  during  the  life  of  this  leg- 
islation. Our  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance Plan  would  require  employers 
to  also  offer  HMO  care  where  available, 
a  provision  that  we  believe  will  further 
promote  HMO  development. 

We  will  use  Federal  funds  to  support 
feasibility  and  planning  studies,  to  pay 
initial  development  costs.  Emd  to  sub- 
sidize initial  operating  deficits  of  HMO's 
for  the  first  three  years.  In  addition,  loan 
guarantees  will  be  offered  to  profit-mak- 
ing HMO's  in  medically  miderserved 
areas  for  planning.  Initial  development 
and  initial  operating  deficits. 

The  HMO  law  I  signed  represents  an 
Important  response  to  the  challenge  of 
finding  better  ways  to  improve  health 
care  for  the  American  people.  It  will 
build  on  the  partnership  that  already 
exists  between  the  Federal  and  the  pri- 


vate sector  by  allowing  both  the  provider 
and  the  consimier  of  health  services  to 
exercise  the  widest  possible  freed(Kn  of 
choice. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION   FOB   ALL 

Access  to  health  care  is  also  affected 
by  the  degree  to  which  our  citizens  exer- 
cise their  individual  responsibility  to 
maintain  health,  prevent  serious  illness 
and  properly  use  the  health  services' 
which  are  available  to  them.  By  accept- 
ing this  responsibility  and  acting  wisely 
they  can  prolong  their  lives  and  prevent 
much  needless  disease  and  disability 
They  can  also  make  full  and  efficient 
use  of  the  health  services  available  to 
them. 

Yet  despite  major  efforts  and  invest- 
ment of  resources  by  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessary  knowledge  Is  not  reaching 
enough  of  our  people  and  that  many 
people  who  have  acces»  to  that  knowl- 
edge do  not  act  upon  it. 

During  the  past  year  I  received  the 
report  of  a  distinguished  group  of  profes- 
sional and  civic  leaders  whom  I  had 
asked  to  recommend  an  action  program 
to  improve  health  education  hi  the 
United  States 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  group  we  will  establish  an  office 
of  health  education  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  new  organization  will  bring  to^ 
gether  and  coordinate  the  existing  frag- 
mented health  education  efforts  now  un- 
derway in  many  health  programs  and 
agencies.  It  will  also  evaluate  the  ap- 
proaches we  now  use  In  attempting  to 
encourage  people  to  lead  healthier  lives 
and  will  develop  more  effective  educa- 
tional techniques. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  work  with 
the  private  sector  to  develop  a  National 
Center  for  Health  Education.  While  the 
Federal  Government  will  assist  in 
launching  the  center,  we  intend  that  it 
eventually  be  supported  by  private 
fimds. 

Potentially,  these  actions  could 
sharply  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
health  education  through  many  chan- 
nels, including  our  schools,  mass  media, 
neighborhood  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  the  health  care  system  itself. 

ASSTTROiO    QTTALITT    AND    SAFETY 

We  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  health  care  and  consimier  serv- 
ices on  a  niunber  of  fronts.  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  will  al- 
low physicians  to  monitor  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  services.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  hold  promise 
for  delivering  quality  care  efficiently  to 
great  numbers  of  people,  even  those  in 
rural  areas.  Demonstrating  improved 
emergency  medical  systems  can  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  quality  of  care  ren- 
dered in  situations  where  minutes  mean 
life  or  death. 

But  there  are  some  elements  of  per- 
sonal health  care  and  management  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
and  often  beyond  the  Influence  of  the 
health  care  system.  One  such  area  Is 
protection  against  unsafe  food,  drugs, 
cosmetics  and  medical  devices. 

This  year  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
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to  appropriate  $200  million  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  an  increase  of 
$35  million.  These  added  funds  would  al- 
low the  FDA  to  intensify  its  inspection 
activities  and  increase  its  research. 

Furthermore,  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  swift  action  on  the  legislation  I 
proposed  last  year  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
medical  devices.  This  new  authority  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  assure  that  new 
technology  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  both  safe  and  effective. 
Legislation  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  would  upgrade  the  quality  of 
foods  and  drugs  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  These  amendments  would: 
— Broaden  inspection  authority. 
— Broaden  FDA's  authority  to  inspect 
quality  control  records  in  food,  drug, 
device  and  cosmetic  factories. 
— Authorize   FDA   to   require   needed 
record-keeping    and    reporting    for 
foods,  certain  drugs,  medical  devices, 
and  cosmetics. 
— Require  the  labels  of  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs  to  show  the  quantity  of  all 
active  ingredients. 
— Authorize  FDA  to  detain  products 
suspected  of  being  unsafe  or  con- 
taminated. 
FDA  has  also  initiated  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  licensing,  registering  and  in- 
specting blood  banks.  This  extensive  pro- 
gram  should   significantly    reduce    the 
chances  of  blood  recipients  contracting 
hepatitis. 

niPROVEO  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

In  1971 1  launched  a  major  new  initia- 
tive to  improve  the  quality  of  caie  in  our 
nursing  homes.  Since  then  we  have 
worked  with  State  governments  to  im- 
prove their  nursing  home  inspection  ef- 
forts, and  we  have  barred  substandard 
facilities  from  participating  in  our  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs.  Yet  mauiy 
long-temi  care  facilities  in  this  coimtry 
still  do  not  meet  accepted  fire  and  safety 
standards.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  we  are  taking  steps  to  im- 
prove it. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  issued  new 
standards  to  improve  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal services  in  nursing  homes  caring  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.  Very 
soon,  the  Department  will  issue  addi- 
tional regulations  to  improve  the  medical 
services  in  these  homes.  As  a  Nation  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  warehousing 
of  our  older  citizens  in  unsanitary  and 
utisafe  facilities.  They  have  given  us 
much.  In  return  they  deserve  quality  care 
in  their  declining  years  that  is  second  to 
none.  Our  efforts  to  expand  our  biomedi- 
cal knowledge  about  diseases  will,  of 
course,  improve  the  care  that  can  be  ren- 
dered hi  nursing  homes. 

MEDICAL   RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  attacking  problems  of 
the  delivery  system  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving our  health  care,  we  must  also 
continue  to  support  our  basic  scientific 
research.  It  is  this  work  that  will  tomor- 
row yield  the  remedies  to  diseases  that 
affect  our  people. 

We  will  continue  to  give  high  priority 
to  research  in  cancer  and  heart  disease 
because  these  two  diseases  together  ac- 
count for  more  tlian  half  of  all  deaths 


each  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
will  not  neglect  research  on  aging, 
arthritis,  neurological  diseases,  dental 
diseases,  and  other  major  health 
problems. 

S.  EKING    A    CURE    FOR    CANCLR 

Cancer,  in  its  more  than  100  forms, 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing health  problems  confronting  man- 
kind. This  year,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute estimates  that  655.000  Americans 
will  develop  cancer,  and  335,000  will  lose 
their  lives  from  it.  Three  years  ago  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  I  annoimced 
that  the  conquest  of  cancer  was  to  be  a 
new  national  goal.  In  December  of  1971 
I  signed  the  National  Cancer  Act.  Since 
that  time,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  other  institutes  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  accelerjted  the 
drive  against  cancer. 

The  intensified  effort  has  two  goals: 
Fh-st,  the  main  effort  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  knowledge  by  an  in- 
tensive and  coordinated  research  effort 
throughout  all  medical,  biological,  chem- 
ical and  physical  sciences.  Secondly,  we 
are  seeking  the  most  effective  methods  of 
disseminating  across  the  Nation  vital  in- 
formation on  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

In  1971,  appropriations  for  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  were  approximately 
$233  miUion.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  I  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $600 
million. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
bringing  the  results  of  research  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  a  maximum  number  of 
people.  The  latest  advances  in  cancer 
therapy  are  being  made  widely  available 
throughout  the  country  for  patients 
with  leukemia.  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
other  Ij-mphomas.  We  will  assure  that 
the  newest  and  best  cancer  therapies 
win  be  available  to  the  medical  commu- 
nity. Major  studies  are  underway  at  sev- 
eral institutions  to  detect  lung  cancer — 
the  major  cancer  klUer — at  its  earliest 
stages.  In  addition,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  pooled  its  resources  with 
the  American  Cancer  Society  to  open  20 
demonstration  centers  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  breast  cancer,  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  American  women  in 
their  reproducitve  years. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Important 
advances  in  our  cancer  program  dedi- 
cated to  informing  and  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  America  today,  whDe  continuing 
the  search  for  causes,  cures  and  means 
of  preventmg  all  cancers. 

HEART    DISEASE    RESEARCH 

The  greatest  single  risk  to  health  and 
life  m  the  United  States  is  heart  dis- 
ease. Collectively,  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung  and  blood  disease  affect  more  than 
30  million  Americans.  High  blood  pres- 
sure is  one  of  the  most  commonly  en- 
comitered  forms  of  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sel disease,  affecting  an  estimated  23 
million  adult  Americans,  or  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  in 
1972,  I  promised  to  give  these  diseases 
increased  attention.  Later  that  year  I 
signed  into  law  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972.  To  Implement  that  act,  I  have  re- 


quested apppropriations  of  $309  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase  of  $23 
million  over  this  year.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  research  to  prevent 
heart  attacks  and  high  blood  pressui-e. 
The  programs  in  sickle  cell  disease  will 
also  be  continued. 

IlsTET-NATIONAL    HEALTH    PROGRESS 

We  have  lonjr  recognized  that  health 
problems  are  universal  and  that  their 
solution  requires  international  collabor- 
ation. We  have  been  heavily  involved 
with  activities  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  v;e  have  worked  directly 
v,-ith  many  different  countries.  Amoncr 
tlie  most  significant  of  these  bilateral 
activities  is  our  recent  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  enjoyed  16  years  of  fruitful 
relationships  in  the  field  of  health.  From 
1958  until  1972,  under  a  general  exchange 
treaty  between  our  State  Department 
and  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministr>-,  we  have 
exchanged  many  of  our  best  mediccl 
scientists. 

Recently,  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  guest  of  Soviet  Health  Minister  Petro\  - 
sky.  During  his  visit,  he  inaugurated  a 
new  Telex  link  between  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  Moscow  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  here  in 
Washington.  This  new  "health  line"  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  direct  communications 
necessary  for  successful  fulfillment  of 
the  program's  goals  and  has  been  in  daily 
use  since  its  inauguration. 

EUMINATION    OP   SMALLPOX 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  report  thtt  ' 
one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever 
undertaken  to  improve  world  health  ^t11 
soon  realize  its  goal — the  global  eradica- 
tion of  smallpox.  This  is  an  activity 
originally  endorsed  and  consistently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

The  Eighteenth  World  Health  Assem- 
bly In  1965,  at  the  initiative  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing worldwide  eradication  of  smallpox 
a  major  World  Health  Organization  ob- 
jective. When  the  program  t)egan  in  1966, 
45  coimtries  reported  smallpox.  At  the 
end  of  1973,  this  number  had  l>een  re- 
duced to  11.  In  1966,  smallpox  was  en- 
demic in  25  coimtries.  Today  it  is  endem- 
ic In  only  four.  In  the  Americtis,  where 
smallpox  was  a  devastating  disease  for 
centuries,  not  a  case  has  been  reported 
since  April  1971. 

As  a  result  of  this  global  effort,  the 
probability  of  contracting  smallpox  in 
the  United  States  today  is  virtually  non- 
existent. There  has  not  been  a  docu- 
mented case  of  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  since  1949. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  results,  our 
Public  Health  Service  has  decided  that 
routine  immunization  of  children  should 
no  lor.ger  be  required. 

CONCLUSION 

The  policies  outlined  in  this  message 
can  make  1974  a  pivotal  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  health  care  in  the  United  States. 
By  preserving  all  that  is  best  In  our  tra- 
ditional medical  system,  and  by  devis- 
ing the  fairest,  most  efficient  means  to 
deal  with  health  challenges  that  He 
ahead,  we  can  strike  a  uniquely  Ameri- 
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can  balance  that  will  presei  ?e  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  patient  and 
licalth  professional  alike. 

"Health,"  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson, 
rrarly  two  centuries  ago,  'is  ttie  first 
i-eci'olsite  after  morality."  Today,  as  we 
apraoach  our  Bicentennial  as  a  nation, 
f,  e  can  lay  the  foimdations  for  a  bal- 
anced health  care  system  thai-  will  con- 
vert the  age-old  ideal  of  high  quality 
health  care  for  all  into  a  new  American 
reality.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  rapidly 
on  the  measures  I  am  proposing  to 
achieve  the  objective  we  all  share. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  20,  1974. 


WITHHOLDING  TAX  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  till".  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HCXIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  au- 
tliorize  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States  of  Main- 
land and  Virgmia  to  withlaold  State  in- 
cc8ne  taxes  from  the  pay  of  congres- 
sional employees. 

Every  year  I  receive  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  ctxigresslonal  employees  who 
express  their  difBculties  and  hardships 
la  meeting  their  State  tax  demands. 
With  our  escalating  cost  of  living,  it  is 
becoming  Increasingly  dlfiBcuIt  to  balance 
the  household  budget.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  enable  individuals  to 
plan  their  expenses  in  a  more  orderly 
way.  Additionally,  it  Is  the  best  way  to 
assure  that  the  States  receive  the  money 
due  them  from  this  tax. 

Under  this  bill,  the  following  employ- 
ees would  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  State  Income  tax  withheld  volun- 
tarily : 

First.  An  employee  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  of  a  committee  of  either  House, 
or  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses^ 

Second.  An  elect«d  officer  of  either 
House  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress; 

Third.  The  Legislative  Coimsel  of 
either  House  and  &n  employee  of  his 
offlce; 

Poarth.  A  member  of  the  Caplt<d 
Police; 

Fifth.  A  Monber  of  Congress; 

Sixth.  An  employee  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  If  the  pay  of  the  employee  Is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

Seventh.  The  Architect  of  the  Capital 
and  an  employee  oi  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol ; 

Eighth.  An  employee  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and 

Ninth.  An  employee  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  of  this  legis- 
lation is  clear  and  Its  Implementation 
would  be  relatively  simple.  AH  that  needs 
to  be  done  la  for  Consress  to  take  tlie 
time  to  consider  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  bin  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


HJl.   12333 
A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary  withholding  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Uiconae  taxes  in  the 
case  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Congres- 
slon.".!  employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  th(  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  55  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  sectiou  5516  the  foUuwlng  uew  section: 
"i  5516A.  Voluntary    withholding    of    Mary- 
land said  Virginia  income  taxes: 
Members  «>f  Congress  and  Con- 
gressional employees 

'The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Virginia  at 
the  request  for  such  an  tirretmer.t  from  the 
proper  official  of  oBch  such  State.  Each  svch. 
agreement  shall  provlcfc  that  the  appropriate 
disbursing  officer  shall  withhold  State  In- 
come tiiixes  for  each  Member  cf  Congress  and 
Coagrcaslonal  employee  who  Is  subject  to 
such  Uicome  tax  ana  »ho  voluutarUy  agrees 
to  such  withholding." 

(b)   The  table  of  cectious  for  such  sub- 
chapter  is   anK-nded    by   Inserting  after   the 
item  relating  to  section  5516  the  following: 
"5'"iie.^.  Voluntary  withholding  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  income  taxes:  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Congressional 
employees." 


'INCREASES  FOR  VETER.A.NS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  IS  SORELY 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rand.ull)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  our  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  bringing  to  the  floor 
yesterday  HH.  12628,  which  will  liberal- 
ize provisions  of  current  educational  ben- 
efits programs. 

This  bill  increases  the  rates  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance, and  special  traiiiing  allowances  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Overall 
the  increase  amounts  to  13.6  percent,  and 
while  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  only  8  percent,  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  finds  as  of  this 
past  December  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex showed  an  Increase  of  10.2  percent 
since  the  last  IncreaBe  and  expects  that 
it  will  reach  13  percent  by  May  of  1974. 

There  are  many  worthwhile  provisions 
In  this  bill.  It  should  be  noted  li  increases 
from  8  to  10  years,  the  period  during 
which  a  veteran  Is  required  to  complete 
his  training.  Most  properly,  It  reduces 
from  30  to  10  percent  the  disability  re- 
quirements. There  are  so  many  other 
good  provisions  that  it  would  take  con- 
siderate time  to  mention  them  For  ex- 
ample, this  bill  increases  from  100  to  200 
hours  per  semester  the  time  a  veteran 
may  work  and  the  maximum  he  may  earn 
from  i250  to  $500. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  veteran  who  to 
already  qoallfled  under  a  refresher  train- 
ing course  to  update  himself  on  techno- 
logical advances  made  while  on  active 
duty.  Training  must  begin  within  12 
months  of  the  veteran's  discharge. 
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Tiie  bill  also  extends  eligibility  to 
wives,  widows,  and  children  to  pursue 
farm  cooperative  training  and  will  in- 
clude thone  who  are  already  covered  un- 
der the  war  oriihans  ed'acational  pro- 
gram. 

Tliose  courses  in  an  educational  insti- 
tution which  do  not  lead  to  a  major  de- 
gree may  still  be  measured  on  a  semester 
or  quarterly  bnsio.  Moreover,  tliis  bill 
would  permit  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  &hai-e  r.  forv/arding  fee 
to  a  "Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee.'" 

One  of  the  more  important  provisiw^ 
of  the  bUl  is  to  establish  a  Vietnam-era 
veterans  communications  center  within 
the  VA  staffed  by  Vietnain  veterans  to 
periodically  evaluate  tlie  elTcctiveness  of 
the  Vetem  ?  Outrea;h  S^ivices  procrrrm 
and  to  make  reports  to  tlic  Administra- 
tor. Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  bear  so  much  rhe- 
toric about  our  failure  to  do  as  much  for 
tlie  Vietnam  veteran  as  we  have  done  for 
the  veterans  of  other  waa-s.  Such  provi- 
sion included  in  this  bill  is  most  refresh- 
ing and  I  for  one  am  most  happy  to  see 
the  provision  for  such  a  communications 
center  established. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  increase  in  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational allowances.  About  all  I  can  add 
is  that  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  President  can  recommend 
only  8  percent  rather  than  the  13.6  per- 
cent increase  in  rates  of  veterans'  allow- 
ances passed  out  by  our  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  reason  that 
I  suggest  that  I  cannot  understand  the 
attitude  of  this  administration  is  that 
the  President  has  said  again  and  again 
that  the  Vietnam  veteran  may  very  wen 
become  the  forgotten  veteran.  If  the  ad- 
ministration means  what  it  says,  then 
there  should  be  no  opposition  to  tills  bill, 
and  when  It  passes  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress it  should  promptly  be  signed  Into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  H894  on  the  roll- 
coll  vote  on  H.R.  12628  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  there  were  382  yeas  and  no 
nays.  This  legislation  is  imnoitant  to  the 
future  well-being  of  thotxsands  of  our  vet- 
erans because  it  will  allow  them  the  same 
educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties as  others  have  enjoyed.  When  our 
brave  Vietnam  veterans  returned,  they 
discovered  that  during  the  years  when 
they  were  in  Southeast  Asia  the  cost  of 
a  good  education  had  become  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Educational  benefits  had  not 
been  Increased.  This  measure  today  will 
eliminate  soma  of  the  tnequity. 

Up  until  now  we  have  had  too  much 
rhetoric  but  no  action.  This  legislation 
today  represents  a  positive  response  by 
the  Congress.  By  a  vote  with  no  opposi- 
tion, this  should  say  to  our  veterans  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  care 
and  that  we  have  not  forgotten  our  vet- 
erans in  their  time  of  need. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LEONID  PLYUSCH 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living 
In  an  era  when  one  of  the  most  repres- 
sive coimtries  in  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  within  it  some  of  the  bravest 
dissenters.  The  names  of  Solzhenitsyn 
and  Sakharov  to  cite  just  two,  will  be 
recalled  as  giants  of  this  era  long  after 
we  have  died.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  personal  liberty  and  few 
have  the  corn-age  to  stand  against  the 
oppressive  forces  that  exist  everjnvhere 
Including  our  own  country. 

The  difference  however  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  that 
cur  system  of  government,  with  all  of  its 
faults,  contains  protections  which  ulti- 
mately permit  the  public  to  stop  the  at- 
tacks upon  their  liberties.  Unfortunately 
that  is  not  true  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  the  government  is  dictatorial  and 
its  oppression  cannot  be  fought  in  the 
electoral  process  or  the  courts.  It  is  re- 
markable that  even  without  those  pro- 
tections, men,  and  women  of  courage  will 
still  stand  and  resist  oppression  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  may  mean  exile,  im- 
prisonment In  a  penal  institution  or 
mental  institution,  or  death. 

What  is  particularly  striking  today  is 
that  Dr.  Andreia  Sakharov,  himself  in 
great  danger  because  of  his  dissent,  has 
asked  the  world  for  help  to  save  the  life 
of  Leonid  Plyusch  who  is  now  incar- 
cerated hi  Dnepropetrovsk  Psychiatric 
Hospital  in  the  southeastern  Ukraine. 

The  appeal  of  Dr.  Sakharov  was  sent 
to  the  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  for  transmittal  to  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim. 

Leonid  Plsoisch,  a  mathematician,  had 
been  a  research  officer  at  the  Institute  of 
Cybernetics  of  the  Ukradnlan  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Kiev  until  he  was  dismissed 
to  1968  for  dissident  activities.  One  of 
fifteen  who  johied  in  1969  to  form  the 
Initiative  Group  for  the  Defense  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  he  was  arrested  in  Janu- 
ary 1972. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
moved  by  totemal  legal  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  Individual,  It  has 
been  estabUshed  that  It  will  move  In  re- 
sponse to  world  public  opinion.  Every- 
one who  believes  In  personal  liberty  and 
wishes  to  honor  Andreia  Sakharov  and 
to  save  Leonid  Plyusch  should  write  to 
Secretary  Brezhnev  In  Moscow  urging 
the  release  of  Leonid  Pljoisch. 


RECRUmNQ  RESULTS  FOR 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCES 
(Mr.   DAN   DANIEL   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remark* 


at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  again  inserting  for  the  Record  the 
results  of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
cruiting efforts— this  time,  for  the  month 
of  January  1974.  This  report  contains 
more  information  than  in  my  previous 
monthly  reports,  so  that  each  Member 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  working.  It  now  con- 
tains not  only  the  recruiting  results  by 
source,  but  it  also  contains  data  on  the 
participation  of  high  school  graduates 
in  the  various  mental  groupings.  In  addi- 
tion, I  include  Reserve  strengths  and  how 
they  are  being  met : 
Dep.\btment  of  Defense  RECEtrrriNc  Restjlts 

Recruiting  results  for  January.  The  four 
Armed  Services  obtained  39,710  enlistments 
during  January,  Including  prior-service  and 
non-prior-service  personnel.  This  was  93% 
of  their  January  program  objective  of  42,820. 
It  was  the  largest  monthly  total  since  Jan- 
uary 1973.  exceeding  even  the  results  ob- 
tained last  June,  which  is  normally  the  best 
recruiting  month  of  the  year.  Results  by 
Service  were  as  follows: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS-ALL  SOURCES 


January  Og. 

"T ' cember 

Program  Percent       percent 

objective      Actual  objective    objective 


J"^y 21.?00  19,040 

Na'y-v--- s.zoo  «.290 

Marine  Corps 4,950  4.860 

Air  Force 7,470  7.520 

Total  DOD 42,820  39,  710 


90 

90 

93 

101 


102 
91 
92 

101 


93 


99 


Year-to-Date  Recruiting  Results  by  Serv- 
ice. During  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  four  Military  Services  had 
achieved  93%  of  their  cumulative  recrulUng 
objectives.  The  following  table  shows  year- 
to-date  performance  by  Service: 


RECRUITING     RESULTS-ALL     SOURCES, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

[Thousandsl 


YEAR-TO-DATE, 


Program 
objective, 
July- 
January 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objecUve 

Army... 

Navy '/."" 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

125 
53 
34 

45 

n2 

52 
30 
45 

89 

97 

88 

101 

Total.  DOO 

257 

238 

93 

Enlistments  by  Source.  The  number  of 
non-prlor-servlce  men  enlisted  was  33,630  or 
91%  of  the  Senrloes'  January  objective;  the 
number  of  non-prior-servlce  women  was 
8,290  or  about  97%  of  the  objective;  and 
the  number  of  prior-service  personnel  was 
2310  or  about  119%  of  the  objective.  The 
foUowlng  table  shows  the  distribution  oX 
January  enlistments  by  source: 


RECRUITING  RESULTS  BY  SOURCE 


January 

Decemler 

percent 

objective 

Program 
objective 

Actual 

Percent 
objective 

Nonprior  service: 

Men 

Women 

Prior  service 

37,060 
3, 390 
2,370 

33. 580 
3.290 
2,840 

919 

97 

120 

96 
129 
119 

Total.  DOO... 

42,820 

39,710 

93 

99 

Total  Military  Strength  by  Service.  Tl.e 
total  DOD  military  strength  was  2%  below 
the  strength  level  planned  at  the  end  of 
December,  as  shown  In  the  following  table  : 

STATUS  OF  MILITARY  STRENGTH,  BY  SERVICE 


End  ot  December 
(thousands) 


June 
1974 
(thou- 
sands) 


Objec- 
tive 


Actual 


Current 

Short-  objec- 

lall  Percent       tive ' 


Army 802  782 

Navy 566  .  556 

Marine  Corps 194  189 

Air  Force 674  674 

Total,  DOD..  2,235  2.202 


20 
9 

4 
0 


7S2 

551 
196 
645 


33 


2,174 


'  Reflects  reductions  recently  imposed  by  Congress  for  ti-e 
end  of  ttiis  fiscal  year,  plus  other  misceUaneous  program  re- 
ductions. 

Non-Prior-Service  Enlistments,  Men  and 
Women,  by  Service.  During  January  the  Serv- 
ices achieved  the  foUowlng  results  against 
their   non-prlor-servlce   objectives   for   men 

and  women : 

NON-PRfOR-SERVICE  RECRUITING  RESULTS 


January 


Program 
objective 


Percent 
Actital    objective 


December 

percent 

objective- 


MEN 

Army 18.000  15,670 

Navy 8,000  6,910 

Marine  Corps 4.600  4,490 

Air  Force 6,460  6,620 

Total,  DOD...  37,060  33,580 

WOMEN 

Army 1,800  1,700 

Navy 600  600 

Marine  Corps 100  110 

Air  Force 880  880 

Total,  DOD...  3, 390  3, 290 


87 

86 

98 

101 


97 

89 

94 

101 


91 


96 


94 
100 
100 
100 


138 
153 
(■) 

100 


97 


129 


'  No  objective  in  December. 

Mental  Groupings;  High  School  Graduates. 
In  January  about  91%  of  all  non-prlor-serr- 
Ice  enlistees  were  In  Mental  Categories  I-lII, 
which  are  the  average  and  above  average 
mental  groups;  only  9  %  were  In  Mental  CaU:- 
gory  rv,  the  below-average  group.  High 
school  graduates  amounted  to  63%  of  enlist- 
ments; this  Is  below  the  66%  figure  achieved 
dxirlng  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  Is  in  line  with  seasonal  trends.  The 
average  for  July-January  Is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  along  with  the  January  results : 


3S54 
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ilTCfl  SCHOOL  GRAOUATIS  A«D  MENTAL  GBOUPtNGS 
INoo-prior-s«fvice  men  and  women] 
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I 


*■   T 


High  ^ctrool  gndratn 


iioipt.  I,  11,  III  I 


January 


NutilMr 


Ptrcmt 


VMrlo 

dMt> 

(Perc«nO 


Jamnry 


Number 


Percent 


Amy 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


Total,  000. 


9,400 
i020 
2[000 


23(250 


54 

68 
43 
% 


54 

72 
51 

96 


14,720 
7,360 
4,210 
7,370 


85 
SB 
9Z 

91 


Year  to 

date' 

(PercenO 


«l 


65 


33,650 


91 


SO 


1 5*^'.?"^ •**l""'5f.."1?'?''^  .      ,     .cr  ,     .  _^     ^    .       .  .      82  percent  tor  mental  groups  I,  II,  and  111.  Ttw  miflimums  »r«  to  be  »pplied  1»  fatal  yeer  1974 

>  Recent  legislation  has  established  minimum  levels  of  S5  percent  lar  high  sctiool  graduates  and      tauls  on  a  by-seivice  basis. 


PebnMnr  Ob^tfou.  Th*  SerrlcM*  man- 
power programs  for  February  called  for  th» 
following  enlistment  objectives  from  all 
sources : 

February  program  objectives : 

Army 17,600 

Navy 6,400 


Marin*   CtMTje— 4,450 

Air   Force , 8,130 


Total  DOD 34,580 

In  addition  to  Its  pro-am  objective  tb« 
Marin*  Corps  is  seeking  1,610  additional  en- 
listments to  belp  make  up  for  shorLfalls  sus- 
tained In  prior  months. 

Reserve   Components.   Tho   total   selected 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELtaEO  RE5ER'/E  STRENGTHS  i 


reserve  strength  increased  In  December,  wltb 
the  two  National  Guard  Components,  the  Na- 
val Reserve  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  show- 
ing net  gains.  Althongh  non-prlor-serrJce 
enlistments  In  all  reserve  components  are 
lower  than  the  objectives  for  the  year  to 
date,  the  shortfalls  have  been  partially  offset 
by  successes  In  recruiting  priar-servlc«  en- 
listed personnel: 


ARNG 


UStlVB 


USNR 


USMCR 


A.'IG 


USAFR 


OOD  loUl 


Authorized  end  strangth 

Actual: 

June  30.  1973 

SepL  30.  1973 

Oct  31,  1973 

Not.  30.  1973 ^.. 

Dec  31,  W73.. , 

Net  short/over  authorized  end  strength. 
PtRent  s*o«Vov«r_ „ 


411,979 

385, 600 
384.318 
386.  590 
388  626 
392.461 
+3, 835 
-19,518 


260.  554 


116,857 


39,488 


92,  473 


51,503 


972,054 


73%  499 

126.  206 

23k  459 

2251830 

119,113 

119.232 

228,556 

118,647 

277,238 

119.113 

-1318 

+466 

-31316 

-2,256 

-4.7 


-12.8 


+  1.9 


37,509 

90,371 

43,785 

918,970 

35.339 

90,469 

43,257 

904, 555 

34,840 

91. 192 

45, 319 

907. 003 

34,024 

91,969 

46, 155 

907, 977 

33,124 

92,471 

4C.211 

910.618 

-900 

+502 

+56 

+2,6*1 

-6,364 

-2 

-5,292 

-64,492 

-16.1  .... 

-10.3 

6.4 

>Oaia< 
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SOVIET  JEWRY:  DEBATE  ON  A  REC- 
OMMKNDATICHX  BY  THE  CONSUL- 
TATIVE ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  COUN- 
CIL OF  EUROPE 

(Mr.  PRASER  asked  smd  was  given 
I>ennlssla>x  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ipolnt  in  the  Rbcoju  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Rkcoxo  a  report  "On 
the  situation  ol  the  Jewish  Community 
In  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  report  reprinted  to  the  ^bruary 
13  Record  at  pages  2958-2959,  an.  Soviet 
Jewry  was  the  basis  for  a  Council  of 
Europe  Consultative  Assembly  debate 
held  January  21,  1974. 

The  words  of  our  fellow  parliamentar- 
ians from  various  European  democracies 
on  the  question  of  Soviet  Jewry  are 
worth  reprinting  in  our  Rscoao.  Dur- 
tog  the  debate  many  of  the  speakers  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  speaking  out 
on  this  human  rights  Issue.  I  share  the 
view  ol  lir.  Ahlmark.  a  member  td.  the 
Assembly's  Commttkee  on  &iropean 
Non-Member  Countries  and  Rapporteur 
for  the  report  that: 

Pabllo  aplBk>ii  tn  th*  West  U  of  dcdslvv 
importaiw*  for  fmura  ilev«iop<nentB  In  M» 
Soviet  Dniozk  In  regard  to  Jewiab  commtt- 
nlUes  tbere. 


We  BUBi  continue  to  ^leak  out  The 
report  of  the  debate  follows: 

SrruATioif  or  th«  Jewish  CoMMtrNrrY  in 
THi  Soviet  Union 
Presentation   by  Mr.  Ahlmark  of  the  re- 
port of  tbe  Committee  on  European  Non- 


Member  Countries,  debate  and  vote  on  the 
draft    recommendation.    Doc.    3374 

The  President.  Mr.  Ahlmark,  you  have  the 
flocMT,  Sir. 

Mr.  ahuiark  (Sweden)  (Rapporteur) .  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  that  is  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed has  been  before  tbe  Council  of  Europe 
for  years.  Several  recommendations  have  been 
adopted.  The  last  two  reports  by  Mr.  Bruno 
Pltterman  on  Jewish  communities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  dealt  with  the  situation  before 
emigration  started  In  March  1971.  Now,  again, 
3  years  later,  we  have  to  face  the  achieve- 
ments, the  tragedies  and  the  prospects  In- 
volved. That  is  why  the  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Non-Member  Countries  has  unani- 
mously decided  to  present  this  report  and  a 
draft  recomendatlon  to  the  Assembly.  There 
has  been  considerable  development  for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse  dnoe  January  1971  the 
Assembly  adopted  the  l«£t  recommendation. 

My  task  as  Rapporteur  has  in  some  ways 
been  easi^  to  fulfil  because  of  emigration. 
It  is  now  possible  to  meet  with  many  Jews 
with  different  backgrounds  who  have  recently 
left  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  on  behalf 
of  my  committee  I  last  summer  had  some 
hearings  In  Israel  with  Jews  in  order  to  col- 
lect as  much  information  as  possible  about 
their  earlier  lives.  I  am  grateful  to  those  who 
gave  me  tluat  opportunity  to  discuss  the  dsny 
Ufe  at  Soviet  Jews  with  thoac  who  know  more 
about  it  than  anyone  eiae  with  when  yoa 
can  meet  and  freely  talk  to.  Alao  In  the  last 
few  years  nu>re  and  move  material  about  the 
Jewish  communltlea  la  that  country  has 
been  available,  mainly  because  thousands  at 
Jews  in  several  parts  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  want 
to  let  the^  outside  world  know  about  their 
Situation.  I  have  also  bad  the  opportunity 
to  meet  experts  here  la  Europe  and  discuss 
their  Judgement  on  the  latest  events. 

In  our  hearings  In  Ismel,  at  some  of  which 


the  Chairman  of  otir  committee,  Mr.  Hofer, 
was  present,  a  theme  never  vanished :  do  not 
believe  that  the  awakening  c^  Soviet  Jews 
to  national  consclousnesa  can  be  crushed 
or  will  disappear.  Wbst  has  happened 
is  the  re-emergence  of  a  pride  over  their 
Jewlsliness  amckn^;  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
strengthened  link  with  ISie  state  of  Israel 
and  an  Increased  detem\lnatk>n  not  quietly 
to  accept  persecution  in  the  name  of  anti- 
Zionism.  However  fierce  t^e  attacks  against 
Israel  may  be — they  cannot  discourage  So- 
viet Jewa  from  expresdag  their  soiidarity 
with  the  JewlKh  atat«.  Show  trials  agatnet 
Jews  who  have  applied  for  visas  might  be- 
come stni  more  dlsgtisting — but  they  win 
not  prevent  other  Jews  from  applying  foe 
exit  visas.  Even  tf  the  baraasment  against 
Jewish  families  who  want  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  grow  In  Intensity — this  will  not 
silence  them  or  their  friends.  The  so-called 
"Jews  of  Silence"  are  no  more.  They  will 
ctmtinue  to  demand  ttie  rl^t  to  oaafeii 
their  creed  and  to  express  their  convicUoa. 

That  is  the  backgroiind  when  we  In  the 
OoimcH  ot  Europe  once  again  study  this  Is- 
erae.  and  Z  think  It  wlU  stlQ  follow  ne  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Slooe  March  1971  al- 
most 80,000  Jews  have  been  able  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  more  have  applied 
for  visas  without  receiving  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bnropean  and  United  Nations 
Conventions  on  Human  Rights  every  man  has 
a  right  to  leave  bis  own  country.  These 
conventlona  have  been  the  lD«»k:  documents 
when  prevloxis  Assemblies  have  demanded 
the  ri^t  for  Jews  in  diflerent  countrlee  to 
leave  if  they  wlsli  to. 

However,  we  all  know  that  this  right  Is  not 
respected  in  some  countries  around  the 
world,  not  least  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore 
it  is  particularly  heartening  that.  In  spite 
of  this,  thousands  of  Jews  during  the  last 
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three  years  have  got  the  opportunl'v  'o  emi- 
grate and  to  reunite  with  their  families  and 
friends.  That  achievement  is  stressed  In  the 
draft  recommendation,  where  we  ask  the 
AssemlJly  to  note  '•with  satisfaction  that  a 
c:>nsiderable  number  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  granted  permits  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  beginning  of  1971". 

Unfortunately,  that  does  not  mean  that 
tlie  pressures  upon  the  Jews  who  stay,  or 
are  forced  to  siay,  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  lessened  In  the  last  years.  Still  the 
authorities  close  down  synagogues  and  for- 
bid books  and  pamphlets  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  languages.  Still  Je^'S  are  barred 
from  many  professions  and  careers.  Many 
of  those  who  apply  for  visas  are  fired  from 
their  jobs.  Young  people  of  Jewish  origin  are 
often  kept  out  of  universities  or  hindered 
from  beginning  to  study  subjects  they  are 
qnalrfled  to. 

Nor  has  the  so-called  anti-Zionist  cam- 
paign been  weakened.  On  the  contrary,  you 
find  more  and  more  cases  of  expressions, 
which  have  been  given  a  clear  anti-Semitic 
form  and  content.  The  way  the  Israelis  are 
sometimes  officially  described  is  basically  the 
same  type  of  cUch^  of  hatred  and  prejudices 
which  anti-Semites  have  always  used  about 
Jews — that  they  are  disloyal,  deceltftri, 
mendacious,  cruel  to  others,  and  that  they 
conspire  across  national  boundaries  in  order 
to  deceive  and  enslave  other  peoples,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  Libels  of  that  kind  are  to 
be  fo\md  In  books  and  papers.  In  cartoons 
and  statements,  even  tn  Press  releases  In- 
tended for  other  countries. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  campaign  !s 
to  deter  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  from  ex- 
pressing their  sympathies  with  Israel.  The 
result,  however,  Is  often  a  still  firmer  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  country  In  which  they 
are  not  fully  accepted.  The  same  process, 
which  we  have  so  often  seen  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  70-80  years,  la  repeated  over 
again.  Oppression  of  Jews  does  not  diminish 
hut.  Instead,  strengthen  the  Jewish  con- 
sciousness and  becomes  a  stimulus  to  it. 
OlBclal  campaigns  against  Zionism  thus  for 
the  Jews  become  an  added  confirmation  that 
Zionism  "Is  right",  and  Increase  their  wish 
to  leave.  Attempts  to  prevent  Jews  from 
leaving  finally  spread  the  will  to  leave  among 
Btin  more  Jews  and  make  their  will  more 
nnoompromislng.  The  antl -Zionist  campaign 
thus  paradoxically  strengthens  Zionism  and 
Is  counter-productive  to  one  of  its  own  alms. 

This  is  part  of  the  historical  and  Ideologi- 
cal background  to  the  present  situation. 
Without  mentioning  It  yon  cannot  under- 
stand the  mechanisms  of  oppression  and  re- 
Blrtance  among  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the 
report  to  analyse  for  Instance  the  connection 
between  barassments  against  Jews  and  the 
spread  of  Jewish  eonsclouMiess.  The  report 
does  not  take  a  stand  on  the  Soviet  attitu<le 
towards  Israel.  We  do  not  at  all,  of  course, 
deal  wtth  the  conflict  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  draft  reeommendstton  has  limited  itself 
to  the  basic  problems  of  certidn  human  rights 
for  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  have 
prevfons  recommendations.  The  explanatory 
memorandtnn  partly  concentrates  <m  a 
factnal  description:  what  happens  to  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  want  to  leave  their 
cmmtry? 

The  report  has  tried  to  answer  that  very 
question  somewhat  tn  detail.  Every  Jew  who 
wants  to  leave  has  to  get  a  so-called  viaov, 
a  "family  tovttatlon",  from  abroad  In  order 
to  prove  that  he  has  relatives  in  some  other 
comitry.  Every  applicant  needs  a  hharaktrr- 
istika,  a  document  delivered  by  the  place  of 
work  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  fellow 
workers  to  condemn  the  applicant  and  Isolate 
hhu  from  others.  A  "family  approval"  Is  re- 
qptred — his  parents  or  grandparents  have  to 
apprtnre  his  emigration.  This  gtves  the  an- 
thorlttes  an  opportunity  to  press  his  parents 
not  to  give  this  permit. 


A  potential  applicant  needs  about  a  do.~en 
documents  before  he  can  formally  ask  for  an 
exit  visa.  After  having  applied,  he  is  often 
fired  from  his  work  or  degraded  to  less  im- 
portant Jobs.  His  children  are  often  expelled 
from  universities  or  biidly  treated  In  schools. 
If  iio  is  fired  and  dees  not  get  a  new  Job. 
v.'hlidi  is  often  linpos-slble  when  tl^e  name  of 
"Isvael"  is  mentioned  tn  Ills  work  book,  he 
might  be  punished  under  the  "law  on  para- 
.•sltism",  which  makes  worldjig  compulsory. 
He  or  his  children  sometimes  are  conscripted. 
No  one  hxs  a  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
within  less  than  5  years  after  having  de- 
mobilised from  the  army.  Pensions  are  often 
taken  from  applirants  or  reduced.  Those  who 
very  actively  and  openly  strive  for  gettinp 
their  visas  have  their  telephones  cut  and 
tiieir  apartments  periodically  searched  by 
police  officials. 

Most  of  the  applications  arc  rejected  always 
without  any  written  motivation.  The  meet 
ccHnmon  explanations  for  refusals,  given 
orally,  are  "knowledge  of  state  secrets",  or 
"need  for  the  person's  talents",  etc.  These 
explanations  are  often  used  In  a  way  that 
proves  that  they  are  not  seriously  meant  but 
serve  as  a  cover  for  other  reasons.  Some- 
times families  are  split — the  authorities  give 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  one  or  a  few  mem- 
bers of  a  family  but  not  to  all  of  them.  Often 
show  trials  are  used  against  active  applicants 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  applying  few 
visas.  The  pattern  during  the  last  years  has 
been  that  trials  now  take  place  In  smaller 
and  more  remote  towns  than  In  the  big  urban 
centers.  Jews  are  sent  to  labour  camps  with- 
out having  committed  any  crime.  Thus  the 
authorities  tell  other  Jews  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected if  they  also  apply  for  an  exit  permit. 
The  living  conditions  for  these  prisoners  ar« 
often  especially  hard. 

These  details  of  harassment,  oppression 
and  terror  all  fall  within  the  frames  of  basic 
human  rights.  The  Council  of  Europe  there- 
fore should,  according  to  our  committee,  con- 
centrate on  that  very  problem.  But.  of  course, 
all  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Unoln  are  not  openI>' 
oppressed  or  oppressed  in  the  same  way. 
In  my  hearings  I  met  with  men  and  women 
who  had  not  been  living  in  a  feeling  of  ta- 
security  but  still  wanted  to  raise  their  chD- 
dren  In  a  Jewish  state.  Some  had  received 
exit  permits  fairly  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand  I  listened  to  others  who  had  been  taken 
to  prisons  or  labour  camps  for  years  becatise 
of  so-called  •'Zionist  activities"  but  who  re- 
fused to  give  up  and  finally  had  got  the 
long-desired  vLsa.  I  met  people  where  the 
whole  family  had  been  able  to  leave.  I  met 
others  where  the  wife  desperately  fought 
for  the  release  of  her  husband  or  where  chfl- 
dren  tried  to  persuade  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  let  out  their  old  and  sick  parents.  Many 
of  these  fates  are  full  of  unending  suffering 
and  unbelievable  courage. 

Another  pattern  has  now  become  more 
clear  than  before,  but  not  yet  very  much 
observed.  TTie  chances  for  a  Jew  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  are  radically  and  sur- 
prisingly different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  large  majority  of  the  Jews 
authorised  to  leave  come  from  areas  contain- 
ing only  a  smaU  minority  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  population.  The  more  "liberal"  areas 
are  the  Baltic  States,  the  areas  formerly 
belonging  to  Hungary,  Romania,  Ceecho- 
dovakla  and  Poland  and  Inecnporated  into 
the  Ukranlan  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  after 
World  War  n,  and  Georgia  and  Usbeklstan. 
Of  the  total  Jewish  population  of  Georgia, 
for  Instance,  more  than  40  per  cent  have 
now  gone  to  Isrart.  In  Lithuania  the  cor- 
responding figure  la  more  than  30  per  cent, 
but  tn  the  inner  parts  of  the  Urrton  and  tn 
the  Republics  which  belonged  to  "Old  Rus- 
sia" K  is  Often  totally  impoesfble  to  get  a 
permit.  la  the  Republic  of  Russia  leas  than 
'4  per  cent  at  the  Jews  have  been  able  to 
leave,  in  East  Ukraine  less  than  one  per  cent. 
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b'r  in  West  Ukrplr.e  more  than  15  per  cen. 
of  the  Jewish  population  have  left.  These 
figures  have  not  been  discussed  before  In  the 
lnt.ernaaoiml  debates  on  Soviet  Jewry,  but 
are  immensely  important  also  from  the  pcmt, 
of  view  of  human  rights. 

One  mitrht  speculate  about  the  reasons  for 
these  vast  regional  differences  v,hlch  seem  to 
be  maintained  from  month  to  month.  But 
trie  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  statistics  is  that  the  emigration  during, 
the  last  3  years  has  changed  only  very  little 
the  life  and  prosp<>cts  for  the  future  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  Jewish  community  who| 
do  not  live  In  the  geographical  periphery  c; 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time — somethin(»  which  I  wan 
to  stress  asaln — the  authorities  try  by  vigor 
ous  efforts  to  limit  the  "desire  to  emigrate 
to  these  specific  areas  and  to  pre'^ent  It  frc 
spre.-iding  to  the  re.'st  of  the  country.  , 

In  my  hearings  tliey  repeatedly  voiced  the 
same  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Europe:  the  in- 
ternational care  about  Soviet  Jews  will  prob- 
ably be  of  utmost  Importance  in  the  future 
as  it  has  already  been  in  the  past.  The  So4 
Viet  leaders  find  themselves  ureter  consider-i 
able  pressure  from  public  oplcior  in  the  Wes-. 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  probao!;" 
pressed  by  hard-liners  within  the  cotmtni 
to  stop  or  curb  the  emigration.  Therefore,  ir.-j 
ternational  organizations  like  the  Council 
of  Europe  must  never  refrain  from  distrlbut- 
ing  facts  or  cease  criticising  cruelties.  If  th© 
pressure  from  the  democracies  in  Europo 
v.-cre  to  diminish,  the  pressure  upon  the  So^ 
Viet  Jews  would  increase  still  more. 

That  is  why  the  Committee  on  European 
Non-Member  Countries  asks  the  Assembly 
today  to  express  Its  opinion  about  certain 
fundamental  human  rights  including  the 
right  to  leave  one's  ca-n  country  and  to  rec- 
ommend the  Committee  of  Ministers  to  Invite 
member  governments  to  urge  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  Improve  East-West  relations  bv 
respecting  these  rights. 

I  think  that  almost  all  members  of  the 
Assembly  regard  it  as  a  democratic  and  hu- 
maniUrian  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the- 
tragedies  which  are  always  the  consequence 
of  persecution  of  Jews.  Anti-Semitism  be- 
longs to  the  most  evil  and  dsingerous  epi- 
demics of  our  world.  Three  years  ago  the  then. 
Rapporteur  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bruno  Fitter- 
man,  concluded  his  report  with  the  words 
"the  vigilance  of  pubUc  opinion  and  above  all 
of  governments  ought  to  be  maintained. ' 
This  holds  as  true  today. 

The  Council  of  Europe  might  not  have  the 
Influence  alone  to  make  decisive  contribu- 
tions on  the  struggle  against  oppression  or 
Jews  in  other  countries.  But,  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  a  shame  IX  we  did  not  do  this  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  President  thanked  the  Rapportevir  and 
stated  that  the  time  allowed  for  each  speak- 
er would  be  6  minutes  an<i  for  representatives 
of  political  groups   10   minutes. 

Mr.  Qessnes  (Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many) expressed  his  approval  and  admira- 
tion for  the  report,  which  stres.sed  the  basic 
right  of  every  person  to  settle  where  be 
wishes.  Jevn-y  had  been  scattered  through- 
out history,  but  the  oommunity  of  nations 
had  laid  the  foundations  for  a  national 
home  for  Jews.  The  Soviet  Utolon  had  lent 
its  approval  to  this  and  should  now  co- 
operate In  its  implementation. 

Large  numbers  of  Jews  had  emigrated  l;-i 
the  last  few  years,  but  this  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
was  not  a  matter  of  course.  However,  it  wa!= 
Important  to  stress  that  the  number  of 
Jews  who  wished  to  emigrate  was  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  those  who  had  received 
permission  to  do  so. 

He  appealed  to  the  USSR  to  show  gen- 
ero.slty  In  line  with  their  world  position.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  assume  that  this  could 
harm  their  interests:  on  the  contrary.  In 
most  countries  this  would  be  taken  as  proof 
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of  thea-  readiness  to  help  the  process  ol 
detente.  It  was  a  moral  obligation.  Only  120 
out  of  the  82,000  Jews  emigrating  in  the  last 
2  years  wished  to  go  back  to  the  U8SB.  This 
proved  that  Isrsiel  was  able  to  offer  a  new 
home  to  the  emigrants  and  it  should  en- 
courage the  Council  of  Europe's  support  of 
their  right  to  return. 

The  PmxsiDKirr  called  on  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  AacHKK  {United  Kingdom).  The  facts 
as  set  out  in  this  report  will  make  it  easier 
to  keep  this  debate  brief.  I  seek  the  floor  for 
only  2  reasons:  the  first,  to  speak  simply  of 
what  I  saw  18  months  ago  when  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  at  a  r.iilway  terminus  in 
Vienna  a  traiuload  of  emigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  accompany  them  to  the 
castle  at  Sch6na0.  They  were  families  who 
had  gathered  together  such  of  tiieir  belong- 
ings as  they  could  carry  and  had  left  their 
former  homes  seeking  a  new  life.  They  were 
not  vigorous  new  recruits  to  the  Israeli 
Army.  Most  of  them  were  middle-aged.  Many 
of  them  were  elderly  and  sick;  and  many 
of  them  carried  with  them  as  the  last  recol- 
lections of  the  land  which  they  had  left, 
recollections  of  petty  spite  which  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  forget. 

I  met  a  watchmaker  whose  life  savings 
were  represented  by  the  watches  which  he 
carried  in  a  suitcase.  They  had  been  smashed 
beyond  repair  by  a  frontier  official.  All  those 
people  without  exception  were  intensely 
gratefiU  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  the 
faculties  which  that  government  had 
afforded  them.  Last  year  some  of  those  fa- 
cilities were  withdrawn  and  some  of  us  ex- 
pressed our  disappointment.  But  we  all  of 
us  recognised  the  pressures  to  which  that 
government  was  subjected,  and  everyone 
appreciated  that  It  was  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  compassion  on  the  part  of  the  Aiistrian 
Oovemment. 

Secondly,  I  wanted  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Rapporteur  on  the  simple, 
factual  presentation  in  this  report.  We  often 
have  to  be  careful  lest  it  Is  thought  that 
we  are  Implying  something  more  than  we 
are  saying,  or  that  we  are  assenting  to  some 
wider,  more  dangerous  principle,  almost  as 
though  when  we  want  simply  to  produce 
a  human  reaction  to  a  human  tragedy  we 
have  to  apologise  for  saying  what  is  obvious. 
If  we  mention  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
people  In  the  Soviet  TTnlon  there  is  the 
danger  that  we  may  be  thought  to  be  over- 
looking the  problems  of  Christian  com- 
munities—and as  an  English  Methodist  I 
hope  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  that — or 
making  light  of  the  problems  of  the  Ukrain- 
Una  who  are  finding  that  their  own  lan- 
ruAge  la  being  progressively  replaced  by  Rus- 
sian in  their  own  universltlee. 

We  are  not  making  light  of  these  prob- 
lems. To  recognise  the  difflcultles  of  one 
group  of  people  Is  not  to  Ignore  the  diffi- 
culties of  other  groups.  We  simply  cannot 
dlscius  all  the  world's  wrongs  in  the  course 
of  one  debate.  Sometimes  we  fear  that  in 
pointing  to  injustices  in  the  Soviet  Union 
we  may  be  thought  to  be  emphasising  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Left  tyrannies  as 
against  the  Right  tyrannies. 

Some  ventured  to  say  In  the  last  session, 
when  we  were  discussing  human  rights  In 
Chile,  that  when  we  see  a  WTong  we  do  not 
ask  whether  It  Is  perpetrated  by  the  po- 
litical Right  or  the  political  Left,  or  whether 
the  llttto  guys  who  are  the  victims  belong 
politically  to  the  Right  or  to  the  Left.  When 
we  emphasise  the  position  In  the  Soviet 
Cnion  we  are  simply  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion of  human  beings  who  ask  only  to  be 
allowed  to  make  their  home  v.here  their 
heart  Is. 

Sometimes  we  are  concerned  lest  v.e  should 
be  thought  to  be  overlooking  the  virtues  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  overlook  or  for- 
get the  occasions  when  they  did  recognise 
the  right  freely  to  move;  and  this  is  rec- 
ognised In  the  case  of  Soviet  Jewry  In  the 
course  of  the  report.  Many  of  us  welcomed 
the  Russo-Pollsh  Repatriation  Agreement  of 


1957.  We  are  simply  saying  the  father  of 
the  child  Maria  Tlomiciu  was  entitled  to  ap- 
ply to  take  his  child  to  Israel  to  join  other 
members  of  tlie  family  without  it  being  de- 
clared that  he  thereby  forfeits  his  right  to 
call  her  his  daughter. 

We  are  saying  that  tlie  middle-aged  sci- 
entist In  Moscow  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the 
telephone  was  entitled  to  ask  to  go  to  Israel 
without  forreiring  his  career  and  being  forced 
to  work  as  a  labourer.  We  are  saying  that 
I.saac  Dymchii.s.  who  has  been  seeking  a  per- 
mit to  emigrate  for  over  2  years,  is  entitled 
to  see  his  mother  in  Israel  before  she  dies. 

The  Russian  people  are  not  without  com- 
passion. It  is  when  hviman  compassion  be- 
comes ennie.shed  wiih  politics  that  it  be- 
comes distorted.  Of  course,  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  this  human  situa- 
tion will  influence  certaiu  poUtical  processes 
which  are  now  happening;  but  the  families 
who  are  discussed  in  this  report  ask  only  that 
poiiiics  may  be  able  to  restore  to  them  the 
happiness  of  which  politics  has  so  far  de- 
prived them;  which,  a=;  1  understand  it,  is 
what  this  report  is  about. 

Mr.  Kahn-Ackbrman  (federal  Rcimblic  of 
Germany)  referred  to  Germany's  historical 
burden  In  relation  to  the  Jews.  He  was  glad 
that  the  committee's  report  was  presented 
with  such  conviction.  The  Soviet  minority  in 
Russia  bad  a  riglit  to  be  dealt  with  like  other 
minorities.  He  was  worried  at>out  treatment 
of  Israeli  participants  at  the  international 
student  competitions  in  Moscow  last  year 
where  tliere  were  open  demonstratioixs  of  an- 
ti-Semliism  not  In  keeping  with  a  great 
power.  He  implored  the  Soviet  Government 
to  give  the  Jewish  minority  the  same  rights 
as  other  minorities,  and  hoped  that  in  the 
future  they  would  not  hear  of  di.scrlminatlon 
in  the  USSR. 

The  Pre.sujknt  regretted  to  point  out  that 
some  speakers  were  not  keeping  to  their  time 
limits.  He  called  on  Mr.  Charitons  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  white  light  showing 
speakers'  time  limits. 

Mr.  CHARrroNS  (Head  of  Office,  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Procedures)  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  whit*  and  red  lights  behind 
the  President's  chair. 

Mr.  HorES  {Sicitzerlaiid)  (Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  European  Non-Member  Coun- 
tries) asked  whether  the  limits  of  5  minutes 
on  speakers  and  10  minutes  on  representa- 
tives of  political  groups  also  applied  to  rap- 
porteurs. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  there  were 
11  or  12  ^>eaker8  on  the  list  and  that  If  they 
did  not  abide  by  time  limits  It  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  to  the  time-table.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  time  limit  lor  rapporteurs 
and  chairmen  of  committees  but  that  they 
tisually  limited  their  speeches  to  16  minutes. 
He  made  an  appeal  that  they  should  keep 
to  the  time  limit,  and  said  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  only  10  minutes  should  be  set 
aside  for  rapporteurs'  and  chairmen's 
answers. 

Mr.  VooGD  (Netherlanis) . — I  read  with 
deep  concern  the  well-documented  and  mov- 
ing report  of  Mr.  Ahlmar*  on  the  situation 
of  the  Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  although  we  are  grateful  that  at 
least  some  Improvement  has  been  made  as 
a  result  of  world-wide  Indignation  and  as  a 
result  of  detente,  the  situation  of  the  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  very  far  from  being  In 
accordance  with  fimdamectal  hmnan  rights. 
We  In  this  Assembly  who  all  have  oiu-  families 
must  be  horror-stricken  by  the  fact  that  as 
a  result  of  the  policies  In  the  Soviet  Union 
families  are  separated,  perhaps  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Tlie  scars  of  such  separation 
will  never  disappear  for  many  families. 

I  therefore  strongly  support  the  appeal 
In  paragraph-lO  of  the  draft  recoounendatlon 
to  the  Soviet  authorities  to  Improve  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  community  by  the  4 
measures  mentioned  In  paragraph  10. 

I  have  slight  criticism  to  make  of  para- 
graph 10.  however.  It  Is  proposed  that  we 
should  ask  our  governments —  ".  .  .  to  urge 
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the  Soviet  authorities  to  contribute  further 
to  the  Improvement  of  East-West  rela- 
tions .  .  ." 

This  could  be  read  as  a  one-sided  appeal 
only  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  our  own 
governments  have  their  own  contributions 
to  make  towards  improvement  of  East-West 
relations.  1  woxxld  therefore  prefer  paragraph 
10  to  read; 

"Recommends  that  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  Invite  member  governments  to 
make  their  own  contribution  toward  detente, 
and  to  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  also  to 
contribute  to  this  improvement,"  and  so  on. 
I  am  not  proposing  an  amendment  on  this 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
Rapporteur  that  the  opening  of  this  para- 
graph may  be  made  to  read  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, because  the  less  one-sided  are  our 
appeals  towards  dCueate,  the  better  the 
chances  for  detente  and  for  the  position  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  resist  the  temptation  to  speak  at 
this  point  on  our  agenda  of  other  minorities. 
or  even,  as  In  South  Africa,  majorities,  which, 
alas,  in  this  world  are  oppressed,  tortured, 
deprived  of  himian  rights.  But,  sticking  to 
our  subject  of  today,  I  am  glad  to  mention 
the  initiative  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dutch 
Laboxu"  Party  who  this  month  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
The  Hague,  from  which  I  quote: 

"To  my  deep  regret  I  must  note  that  the 
Government  of  Syria  does  not  wish  to  co- 
operate m  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East  conflict.  Moreover,  I  am 
very  worried  by  information  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Israeli  prisoners  of  war,  which  even 
goes  so  far  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
killed.  I  would  appreciate  if  your  government 
would  intervene  in  this  matter  with  the 
Syrian  Qoveriunent." 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  keep  oiu- 
eyes  shut  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
Jews  In  other  parts  of  tlie  world  is  very 
.awkward,  too,  that  other  groups  in  the  world 
are  living  In  deplorable  conditions,  too,'  and 
we  should  not  keep  our  eyes  shut  to  the 
fact  that  even  In  countries  in  the  western 
world  signs  of  antl-Semittsm  can  be  de- 
tected. 

I  make  these  remnrks  not  to  weaken  the 
Impact  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Ahlmark,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  strengthen  its  Impact,  be- 
cause the  more  honest  we  are  the  stronger 
our  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities  will  be. 
I  ntay  conclude  by  once  again  stressing  grave 
concern  about  what  are  in  many  respects  the 
inhuman  situations  described  In  the  report, 
and  by  hoping  sincerely  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorttlea  may  show  receptiylty  for  this  ap- 
peal to  them  for  humanity. 

Miss  BKaoxGRKN  (Sweden).  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Ahlmark  oti  a  report  which 
gives  a  very  vivid  and  moving  picture  of  the 
present  situatlcm  c^  the  Jews  in  ths  Soviet 
Union,  both  of  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life 
In  Russia  generally  and  more  partictilarly  of 
the  dlfflctUties  those  Jews  run  Into  who  wish 
to  leave  the  country.  Many  of  the  details  are 
really  shocking  and  discouraging,  but  on  the 
other  hand  one  should  keep  in  mind  that 
tilings  have  been  much  worse  and  mCNPe 
hopeless  in  a  not  very  distant  past.  The  very 
fact  that  stMne  75,000  Jews  have,  after  all, 
been  permitted  to  emigrate  from  this  closed 
society  diu-lng  the  last  2  years  alone  should 
of  course  be  seen  as  a  conslflerable  step  for- 
ward and  also  give  us  some  hope  for  a  fur- 
ther alleviation  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  this  Council  to 
watch  the  develc^ments  In  this  area  and  to 
take  a  clear  stand  on  the  vital  principles  in- 
volved, although  we  certainly  should  not 
harbour  any  great  Illusions  about  the  Impact 
in  Moscow  of  our  declarations  or  resolutions: 
and  vice  versa  we  should  not  keep  silent 
either  out  of  disbelief  or  despair.  We  may  at 
least  be  rather  certain  that  our  voices,  or 
the  voice  of  this  Council,  are  being  heard  or 
registered  by  certain  agencies  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  if  they  do  not  reach  the  public 
or  party  members  generally. 
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This  resolution  has.  moreover,  a  direct 
beartng  on  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  current  Conference  on  European  Secu- 
rity and  Co-operation  in  Geneva,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  all  people,  and 
it  Is  very  much  In  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  bring  the  conference  as  a 
whole  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  as  I  said  before,  let  as  not  harbour 
any  too  great  ilh.i.?tams  about  tbe  outcome; 
even  If  the  detente  works  more  and  mere  be- 
tween the  states  cf  East  and  West— and  let 
me  say  here  that  this  Is  a  very  poeitlTc  devel- 
opment— we  do  not  see  much  of  a  corre- 
sponding growing  detente  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  particularly  between  the  state  appa- 
ratus on  the  one  band  and  dissidents  or 
critics  on  the  other.  A  sad  and  Indeed  fright- 
ening reminder  of  this  has  been  the  vtru- 
leot  attacks  during  the  past  week  against  the 
writer  Alexander  Solzlienitsyu,  attacks  clad 
m  words  Etron^y  reminiscent  of  the  reli- 
glooa  conflict  and  heresy  procesaes  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  should  also  net  forget  the 
pressures  brought  upon  internal  critics  like 
the  scientists  Sakharov.  Kledvedev  and  Lev- 
itch  and  many  others,  or  the  police  sacking 
the  other  day  cf  the  home  of  the  poet 
Victor  Nekrassov. 

We  shonld  always  welcome  detente,  but  a 
trtie  detente  is  Impossible  to  aciueve  as  long 
as  freedom  of  expression  or  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  people  and  ideas  are  being  sup- 
pressed. Irrespective  of  whether  these  things 
occur  In  the  East  or  In  cerUiln  countries  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Stkat  (NoTKoy) .  I  have  asked  for  the 
floor  in  order  to  support  the  draft  recom- 
ncsdatloit  preaented  by  Mr.  Ahlmark,  the 
Rapporteur.  I  believe  we  were  all  Impressed 
by  what  he  told  us  In  his  speech  and  by  the 
warm  feeling  for  fellow  htmian  beings,  which 
was  the  underlying  theme  of  what  he  said. 

When  dealing  wiih  the  situation  of  tlie 
Jews  tn  the  Soviet  Union,  the  question  of 
humanity  and  the  rights  of  man  I3,  of  course, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  topic.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  close  oue's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  question  also  has  a  broader 
significance.  The  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe  is  mentioixed  in  the 
draft  recommendation  and  was  also  just  now 
mentioned  by  Miss  Bergergren.  I  assume 
we  all  remember  that  for  many  years  It  was 
the  Soviet  Uuloa  which  asked  for  such  a 
conference  to  be  held.  Tiie  nations  of  the 
West  on  their  side  v.'cre  rather  hesitant.  The 
reason  was  not  that  the  people,  the  politi- 
cians and  the  governments  In  the  West  were 
less  interested  in  peace  and  detente  than 
tbelr  counterparts  In  the  East.  To  put  it 
frankly,  the  reason  was  that  we  did  not  trust 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  end  the  eonference 
was  convened,  but  still  it  Is  so  Uiat  the  re- 
sult of  all  tlM  discuasions  and  negotiations 
in  Helsinki,  Geneva  and  Vienna  will  depend 
iK)t  so  much  on  wlmt  Is  put  into  documents 
or  treaties  and  that  the  decisive  thing  will 
be  if  the  parties  are  able  to  trust  each  other. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  I  think  each  gov- 
ernment and  we  the  Council  of  Europe  should 
ask  the  Soviet  Union  how  tliey  can  expect 
that  we  shall  believe  that  they  wUl  respect 
the  rights  of  our  people  when  they  slxow  such 
little  respect  for  some  of  their  own  citizens. 
We  should  say,  how  can  we  believe  in  the 
peaceful  co-existence  at  home  with  a  group 
of  people  who  in  no  way  thi-eaten  your  so- 
ciety or  your  pcAitical  system,  but  who  onJy 
ask  you  to  esercfcje  the  principles  of  thie 
Human  Rights  Declaration?  I  tliink  we  should 
make  it  quite  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  wUl  judge  their  mtentlons  not  least  by 
what  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  their 
policy  concerning  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cusshig  today. 

I  very  wa:-nily  support  the  draft  recom- 
i:!endation. 

»tr.  Aako.  (Ifoncay)  I  want  to  add  a  few 
wenis  o*  congratulation  and  also  to  say  that 
I  tern  deeply  mmed  by  the  report  before  us. 
I.:s  evidence  Is  both  convincing  and  fright- 


ening. The  Council  of  Europe  has  a  special 
obligation  to  protest  against  vtolatlona  of 
conventions  of  human  rights  and  to  cham- 
pion the  Ideas  of  these  baste  lights  wherever 
they  are  endangered.  In  this  context  we  can- 
not accept  the  argument  ooncemtng  "inter- 
ference a'ith  Internal  affairs"  as  valid.  One 
can  use  here  the  argument  of  that  great 
mail  of  letters,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  when 
he  said,  in  his  famous  Nobel  Prize  speech, 
concerning  this  argument  about  mtemal  af- 
fairs: 

"Newspaper  headlines  (till  cry  out:  Ho- 
body  has  the  right  to  mix  in  our  internal 
affairs.  But  in  fact  there  arc  rto  internal 
afiairs  left  on  our  suffermg  earth!  Man's  only 
salvation  lies  in  the  acceptance  ooT  the  de- 
maJid  that  every  human  being  makes  every- 
thing on  the  earth  his  affair,  that  people 
in  the  East  eagerly  take  port  in  thoughts 
of  the  West,  and  that  people  Ln  the  West 
eagerly  take  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Bast." 

This  Is  also  the  only  hope  for  a  realistic 
and  lasting  detente  also,  as  Mr.  Stray  has 
just  mentioned.  In  the  political  ai>d  milltarv 
field. 

Sometimes  the  argument  comes  from  quar- 
ters la  our  own  countries:  Do  we  help  these 
suffering  people  by  always  crying  out  from 
our  safe  positions?  To  this  I  find  the  obvious 
answer  tn  the  report  itself  tn  paragraph  3: 

"Most  of  the  persons  interviewed  knew 
about  prevlotis  activities  of  the  CouncU  of 
Europe  on  their  behalf.  All  a^ed  that  such 
activities  should  be  pursued.  For  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  thanks  to  the  pressure 
of  wortd  opinion  that  emigration  Is  possi- 
ble, that  the  gates  have  opened  a  slight 
crack,  that  hardships  fc*'  those  who  wlsli 
to  leave,  and  for  those  who  will  remain,  could 
be  dintlnlshed." 

Similar  convincing  expressions  of  help  tn 
this  way  have  reached  us  from  the  suffering 
Christian  community  that  has  also  been 
mentioned  here,  and  from  the  groups  of  tn- 
dividtials  fighting  for  greater  freedom  erf  ex- 
pression, led  by  outstanding  personaMtles 
such  as  Professor  Sakharov  and  Solzhenitsyn. 

If  we  do  not  address  ourselves  with  such 
urgent  appeals  toward  the  East,  how  can  we 
prove  political  honesty  when  we  criticise 
vlclattor.s  against  human  rights  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  such  as  Greece  and  Chile? 
Maybe  our  actions  here  In  ths  Council  of 
Eui-ope  cany  no  weight  at  direct  power.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  give  away  our  hope  and 
faith  in  the  power  and  importance  of  world 
opinion. 

Mr.  DrsMOND  {iTcland) .  This  report,  brlelty, 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Irish  ddegation. 
It  te  apuroprtate  that  I  as  an  Irish  delegate 
on  the  Sodalixt  Grotrp  of  this  Council,  tlxmki 
also  endorse  t)-.e.se  emphatic  recommenda- 
tions to  the  USSR  contained  In  this  report. 
It  is  also  p-pproprlate  thnt,  ccmlng  from  a 
small  Eurorean  country,  which  Intends  In 
the  very  near  future  to  establSsb  full  Otp- 
lomatic  relations  with  the  USSR,  we  should 
at  tills  stage  endorse  tbla  reocmmendatlcn.  I 
^velcome  tl.e  detente  and  the  contact  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  my  own  country,  but 
this  ill  no  way  inhibits  me  from  strongly 
recommending  the  report  to  a  very  mueii 
larger  nation. 

V.'e  in  Irtiand  may  not  necessarily  be  in  a 
\iry  s'.rons  position  to  address  many  sUlc- 
tuTcs  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  matter  of 
ethnic  and  sectarian  prejudices.  We  in  Ire- 
land internally  in  same  respects  have  experi- 
enced at  firit  hand  the  catastrophic  effect, 
the  disastrous  effect,  on  human  rights  and 
human  relations  as  between  cue  country 
and  a.notlier;  the  eJTect  of  sectarian  prejudice, 
of  pcUUcal  prejudice,  and  discrlniinatlan 
built  into  this  prejudice,  ou  the  issue  of  hu- 
man rights.  TiiereXore.  It  is  necessary  that 
on  occasions  such  as  this  we  shculd,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  political  hygiene,  address  ourselves  to 
the  USSR  and  point  out  the  appalling  effect 
of  the  perverse  and  abnormal  Inteipretatlons 
which  iiave  been  ptit  en  the  role  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  by  the  gorernmewt  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 


This  support  this  afternoon  Is  confined  to 
the  report.  It  In  no  way  suggests,  nor  should 
It  t>e  construed  as  suggesting,  support  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  Israel.  Those  are  other  Is- 
sues to  be  discusaed  on  other  occasions  aB«i 
In  srMther  context.  Bat  aanB.iBij  oot  en- 
dorsement of  this  report  is  ecaiccmed  n.  lah 
the  issnes  of  human  rlg&e^  an*  with  ehza^ 
inatiiig  from  civUlsattona  tbeas  aspects  e^ 
gross  and  abncirmal  ethjite  aoid  racial  prej- 
udice w!;lch  this  Oounetl  teas  sa  historic 
nbllsation  to  hiehlight.  We  on  ttae  Irish 
dele(:atlon  suriport  the  repcrt  strangly  and 
put  it  emphatlCEllT  to  the  USSR  0:1  this  oc- 
casion. V.hetber  our  ^oice  is  Listened  :o  or 
net  is  not  the  Isst'e.  though  I  bare  no  doubt 
that  it  is  being  itstcned  to  aiid  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  and  that  we  win  ■■  cacii  strongK 
affect  the  foreign  policy  and  the  interna: 
domestic  policy  of  the  USSR. 

Mr.  JxTBG  (f  roncci  oongratBlated  the  Rap- 
porteur on  the  report.  He  behered  tliat  iti 
reftisal  to  adhere  to  hiimsm  rights  did  no 
honour  to  the  Soviet  Uniooi.  The  A&senibl\' 
couM  only  accept  the  draft  recommendation. 
He  had  heard  with  pride  Mrs.  Golds  Melr  at- 
tributing the  Improvement  in  Jewish  im- 
migration in  part  to  the  work  of  the  Assem- 
bly. He  felt  despondent  when  he  saw  men 
persecuted  for  their  religion  but  he  was  also 
optimistic.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  1&7-: 
would  give  Soviet  Jews  who  wished  to  go  to 
another  cotintry  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kaxasek  (Austria)  was  glad  that  item 
9  in  the  draft  recommendation  referred  t.> 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Secxirity  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  There  had  been  consid- 
erable debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  and  of  thought.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Geneva  conference  could  be 
considered  a  success  if  It  achieved  real  prog- 
ress towards  liberty  of  movement  froxn  East- 
ern Europe. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  reported  as  ratifying  the  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  He  was  not  Interested,  how- 
ever. In  mere  Up  service;  what  mattered  was 
action.  Tlie  Council  of  Europe  was  tiie  voice 
of  their  consciences.  Last  Octobfr  the  Coun-  ^ 
cil  of  Europe  had  welcomed  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel  who  had  made  an  extraordi- 
nary speech.  At  that  time  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  under  pressure  from  Arab 
terrorists.  Mr.  Karasek  claimed  that  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  to  Austria  had  net  demin- 
ished  despite  the  closure  of  the  Schouau 
transit  camp,  one  cf  the  main  subjects  touch- 
ed upon  by  Mrs.  Melr  in  her  speech.  Some 
people  might  question  the  point  of  adopliiit' 
mere  recommendations.  Mr.  Karasek  believed 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  lay  In  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  had 
helped  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  education 
tax  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  Eliav  (Israel  Observer).  My  creden- 
tial- for  saying  a  few  words  to  you  about  thli 
problem  which  deeply  touches  our  very  be- 
ing as  JpTTs  are  thest?.  I  was  born  in  Moscow. 
USSR.  My  parents  ran  away  Illegally  about 
50  year.";  «go  and  iwtyugtit  me  as  a  etiHd  to  th<' 
lard  of  Israel.  About  *»  \-ears  later  I  wen- 
bs, -k  to  Moscow  as  an  emissary  working  In 
the  embassy  of  the  Jewish  faith  of  Israel  In 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  couple  of  years,  criss- 
crossing this  country  and  meeting  thousands 
nnd  thousands  of  Jews.  A  cowple  of  years  apr. 
I  ha*!  the  prlvllee^  to  have  a  mlntetertnl  poin 
In  charge  of  abecrbinir  the  flist  Inimlgraiit.^ 
faito  Israel  from  the  Servtet  Union. 

What  can  a  man  like  myself  teD  this  notde 
As=emb'.y  In  five  minutes?  I  would  cxpresE 
myself  just  in  the  expression,  "thezik  vow.' 
May  I  be  the  mouth^ece  of  Bnany  people 
like  myself  and  of  newecnieiB  by  the  tenr 
cf  thous?.nds  and  maybe  the  Inisdreds  <* 
thfusa3>d<i  of  fathers  who.  ff  they  eowJd  cocae 
and  speak  in  their  own  Tan^va^.  Kwtataai. 
v.-oulcl  similarly  expre.s?  themaeSsmm  fci  tfcp 
word  "spasibo."  Thoee  who  speak  Yiddish 
would  say  "&dan.i:"  and  tbcr«  wtio  Ira  rail 
their  own  language  illceaJfty  in  RtiHsin,  ar 
learned   It  in   Israeli   woMki  e^.;   "taod^k." 

I  do  not  hare  to  elaborate  on  tiie  eaoei^iE 
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report  oC  Mr.  Ahlmark  and  on  the  very  good 
n>— eh—  which  I  h«v«  bMrd  this  aftsmooo. 
PtesM  do  not  dtmlnteh  your  partlcipfttlon 
Im  this  proMam.  Pleaae  do  not  miniinti^  it. 
In  yvni  own  way  you  ara  doing  a  great  work 
ta  helping  the  renataeanoe  of  a  aegment  of 
our  old-new  people  to  come-back  of  their 
own  Ttatlnnal  qplrttual  and  reUglo\u  well- 
being.  Z  MBim  you  that  In  doing  this  you 
are  helping  thoae  tens  and  perhaps  hundreds 
ot  thouaanda  at  little  babies  In  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  to  have  their  national  spiritual  fight 
but  not  against  Oollath.  We  have  this  In 
our    history.    We    are    not    cold    warriors. 


February  20,  197Ji, 


ing  human  rights,  that  creates  obstacles  to 
a  general  d6t«nte. 

Mr.  Voogd  asked  me  If  it  would  be  possible 
to  add  some  words  to  paragraph  10  to  ask 
member  governments  to  make  contributions 
to  detente.  Of  course.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Voogd 
as  to  the  purpose  and  oontents  of  his  suc- 
gested  amendments.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
that  It  Is  wise  to  make  the  amendment  in 
this  text  because  the  recommendation  deals 
only  with  the  human  rights  of  the  Jewish 
communities  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does 
not  deal  primarily  with  East-West  relations 
our    niawry.    we    are    not    cold    warriors.      In  general.  I  undersUnd  that  this  Asapmhiv     "'^    -'"'  -"'•'-•^"""'>  «=*Hi;»Bioi«  m  omcui 

tt^ch  .«  h«^?,^».P   H  ^J^*  '"■"P**""  ^""'^'"^     *»»^«  "^^de  an  impact  on  public  opinion 
^^  ^r^^Z.      ^  ^"^^  recommendation.         i  hope  we  can  now  unanimously  ^opt  the 
The  first  time  some  yiears  ago  I  came  to  ^ 


tunity  to  say.  "See,  these  countries  which 
have  troubled  us  for  so  long  and  so  much 
with  their  Interest  in  our  Jews  seem  now  to 
be  less  Interested,  so  now  we  can  carry  out 
oxa  poUcy  without  fear  of  International 
reaction". 

For  this  reason  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Aano 
that  we  shall  never  cease  criticising  the 
cruelties  or  distributing  the  facts  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  never  cease  demanding  that 
basic  human  rights  be  granted  to  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  shall  never  refrain  from  condemn- 
ing the  antl-Semltlc  expressions  In  official 


are  not  cold  warriors  In  our  part  of  the 
world.  We  do  want  detente  but  we  want  that 
detente  to  Include  us  Jews  In  the  Middle 
Beat  and  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  have 
always  been  a  litmus  paper  In  hlstofy  to 
ahow  how  aoelety  goes,  and  In  this  case  we 
hope  that  the  litmus  called  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  a  good  sign  for  detente 
In  Europe. 

I  aee  the  red  light  going  on.  I  finish  by 
saying  *^le8a  you"  for  the  green  light  you 
are  giving  to  my  people. 

The  PaxsmKNT  called  the  final  speaker  Mr. 
Schmltt, 

ISx.  ScRKTrr  (Switzerland)  paid  tribute  to 
the  Bapporteur  and  to  the  qualities  which 
he  had  brought  to  his  work.  It  was  not  their 
task  to  be  Judges  or  teachers.  The  history 
of  antl-SemltUm  showed  that  they  all  had 
cause  for  self-reproach.  But  they  had  a 
duty  to  denounce  violations  of  the  United 
Katlons  Charter,  especially  by  signatories. 
The  protest  must  be  the  same  whether  dis- 
crimination U  practised  against  an  ludlvid- 
UAl  or  a  whole  group. 

There  might  be  doubts  about  the  effec- 
ttvenees  of  such  debates.  Yet  there  was  now 
e  faint  glimmer  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  beginnings  of  a  public  opinion.  Such 
pronouncements  were  also  useful  vts-a-vts 
their  own  governments,  since  it  let  them 
know  the  feelings  of  parliamentarians  In 
their  own  countries.  As  a  representative  of 
a  neutral  country,  it  was  essential  to  em- 
phasise that  neutrality  was  not  possible 
where  persecution  was  concerned.  The  road 
to  peace  required  frankness  and  sincerity. 
It  " 


know  of  the  alarming  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  when  I  read  a  book  entitled  "Be- 
tween the  Hammer  and  the  Sickle".  The 
author  at  the  time  had  the  pen-name  Bon 
Ami.  I  know  that  thousands  of  people  In- 
terested In  International  politics  and  In  hu- 
man rights  got  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
problem  from  the  experiences  described  in 
this  book.  Now  It  is  reprinted  and  translated 
Into  several  languages  with  the  authors  real 
name  on  it,  Aryeh  Ellav. 

Today  we  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  once  again  to  listen  to  Mr.  Ellav  as 
an  Observer  to  the  Council  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Ellav  has  now  given  us  a  few  personal  im- 
pressions of  Soviet  Jewish  life.  These  Judge- 
ments, made  by  an  expert  on  the  subject,  by 
an  outstanding  member  ©f  the  Israeli  Knes- 
set, have  been  of  great  moral  value  to  this 
debate.  I  have  the  right,  I  think,  on  behalf 
of  thoiLsands  of  Europeans,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Ellav  for  the  very  fact  that 
he  has  awakened  us  to  oon.sclousness  about 
the  fates,  the  tragedies  and  the  dangers  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  In  our  days 
and  very  close  to  our  part  of  the  world. 

Several  speakers  stressed  that  the  draft 
recommendation  is  based  on  International 
conventions,  and  that  Is  true.  First,  under 
Article  13J!  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  December  1948,  everyone  has  a  right 


recommendation  In  the  same  tradition  and 
with  the  same  values  as  previous  Assemblies. 
This  Is  not,  however,  the  limit  of  our  respon- 
sibility. When  we  go  gack  to  our  respective 
parliaments  the  same  facts,  the  same  inter- 
national conventions  and  the  same  Judge- 
ments and  values  should  be  presented  to  our 
national  political  assemblies.  As  Mr.  Archer 
stressed  in  his  statement,  the  purpose  is  to 
Inform  the  citizens  of  Europe  on  Soviet  Jewrj- 
and  thus  to  continue  to  build  up  pressure 
In  order  to  help  In  the  future  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  suffering.  That  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  members  of  this  Assembly. 
That  is  our  duty  as  parliamentarians  In  free 
coiintrles. 

The  President  called  on  Mr.  Hofer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  oa  European  Non- 
Member  Countries. 

Mr.  Hons  (Switzerland)  (Chairman) 
praised  the  Rapporteur  and  said  that  this 
report  was  more  significant  than  normal, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Ahlmark.  He 
thanked  the  speakers  for  their  contributions 
to  the  dlsciisslon  which  had  been  conducted 
on  a  high  political  and  moral  level.  He  said 
that  when  he  was  In  Israel  last  summer  he 
had  spoken  to  Soviet  Jews  who  had  recently 
Inunlgrated.  Eo  said  that  there  was  undoubt- 
edly discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews  In 
Ru!;sia  and  that  this  Increased  If  a  Soviet 
citizen  identified  himself  with  Israel  or  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  emigrate.  He  qxioted  the 

mu- 


waa  vital  to  speak  the  truth,  especially     to  leave  any  country.  Including  hls^wn  and     ^vor.^,.     f  Vk  """B^aw-  «•  q"ote< 

on  behalf  of  thoee  who  suffer.  TheV  were     to  return  io  his  countir    Al!o    undw  the     tT      '^  l^l^V'^u!''^  k'  »  Leningrad 
'- -^.  »-A-f«.^_«>^  -^^.^  ^1^  '-  '-«     international  Conventlon^on^^^^'eir^nltJ^^     T^s^l''^^^':^1.1T:^'l^\'':^:X 


persecuted  and  to  the  persecutors.  Their  peo 
pies  would  not  accept  cowardice  in  this  mat- 
ter, united  as  they  were  by  respect  for  human 
dignity. 

The  PE£sn>ENT  said  that  the  list  of  speakers 


of  aU  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Part  1, 
Article  5,  everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  one's  own,  and  to  return 
to  one's  country.  As  Mr.  Karasek  mentioned, 
this  convention  was  ratUIed  by  the  Praesld- 

he  wished.  Thus,  In  our  draft  recommendation  we  are 

Mr.  Am.MA.w    {Sweden')    (RaoDorteur) .—     ^"'^'^K  °^^y  'o'   rights   which   are   already 


only  able  to  do  so  through  the  Intervention 
of  American  senators. 

He  said  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  re- 
port were  nothing  to  do  with  anti-commu- 
nism or  a  new  cold  war.  We  should  not  re- 


ucAUE  (Sweden)  (Rapporteur). — 
Mr.  President,  having  listened  to  Interven- 
tions made  during  the  last  60  minutes,  I 
cannot  possibly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
no  debate  on  Soviet  Union  Jewry  I  have 
heard  or  read  In  an  international  fonun  or 
In  a  national  parliament  has  been  as  In- 
formative or  dedicated  as  this  one.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  for  the  points  made,  the 
(acta  given  and  the  moral  values  expressed 
by  several  members  of  the  Assembly.  I  can 
only  agree  to  most  of  these  observations. 

It  waa  right.  I  think,  when  Mr.  Gessner 
■aid  that  the  number  of  Jews  who  want  to 
emigrate  tram  the  Soviet  Union  is  much 
greater  than  the  ntunber  ot  Jews  who  are 
permitted  to  leave.  Aleo  I  think  It  U  very 
important  to  streas.  aa  Mr.  Kahn-Ackermann 
■nd  Ur.  Schmltt  did.  that  one  of  the  main 
problems  In  this  regard  is  that  a  Jewish 
minority  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  granted 
**>•  ■ame  rights  as  other  minorities  have  In 
llukt  ootintry. 

I  •!«>  believe  It  is  very  Important  to  ob- 
■•rve.  as  Uim  Bergegren,  Mr.  Desmond  and 
Mr.  Stray  did.  that  respecting  human  rights 
lua.  Indeed,  improved  East- West  relations. 
Ott  tlM  contrary,  when  a  big  power  is  vlolat- 


guaranteed  In  Soviet  legislation  and  Interna- 
tional treaties  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  only  want  Prime  Minister  Kosygln  to  live 
up  to  the  promise  which  he  gave  in  Paris 
In  December  1966 : 

"If  there  are  families  which  wish  to  re- 
unite or  even  to  leave  the  USSR  the  road  Is 
open  to  them.  There  is  absolutely  no  problem 
here." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Kosygln. 

May  I  conclude  by  referring  to  our  re- 
sponsibility as  an  International  democratic 
organisation  and  as  parliamentarians  In  free 
countries?  Whenever  one  meets  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  they  express  one  convic- 
tion— that  public  opinion  In  the  West  Is  of 
decisive  Importance  for  future  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  Jewish  com- 
mimltles  there.  The  Soviet  authorities  are 
immensely  sensitive  to  publicity  and  protest 
In  our  countries.  Probablv  thousands  of  Jews 
have  been  saved  because  jt  political  pressure 
built  up  In  Europe  and  North  America;  but 
If  our  attention  to  this  problem  should 
diminish  there  is  tremendous  risk  of  further 
oppression  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  hard-Uuers  In 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  get   an  oppor- 


cause  it  was  so  powerful.  He  pointed  out  that 
"Pogrom"  was  a  Russian  word  and  that  even 
m  the  time  of  the  Tsars  Russia  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  antl-Semltlo.  The  Arabs 
continued  to  blame  the  suffering  of  Jews 
under  antl-Semttlsm  on  Europeans  but  he 
(Mr.  Hofer)  would  place  particular  responsl- 
bUlty  with  the  friend  of  the  Arabs,  Russia. 

He  admitted  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  had  been  given  permission 
to  emigrate,  but  the  decisions  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials on  emigration  were  arbitrary.  He  point- 
ed out  that  families  should  not  be  separated 
and  quoted  from  a  letter  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  woman  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  but  separated  from  her  children  who 
were  not  given  such  permission.  He  appealed 
for  respect  of  the  basic  human  right  for  fam- 
ilies to  remain  united,  and  said  he  was  for- 
warding this  letter  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

The  Presidsnt  closed  the  debate,  and  said 
that  the  Assembly  would  proceed  to  vote  by 
a  show  of  hands  on  the  draft  recommenda- 
tion contained  In  the  report  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union  (Doc.  3374) . 

The  draft  recommendation  waa  agreed  to. 

The  PaEsmsNT  caUed  on  Mr.  Cermolaooe 
to  explain  his  vote  against  the  recommenda- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Cermolacce  (France)  asked  why  the 
Assembly  had  considered  only  the  Soviet 
Union,  only  the  Soviet  Jewish  minority,  and 
why  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  the  mis- 
treatment of  groups  of  the  population  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  example  South 
A'rlc.'i,  Chile,  Greece;  and  on  the  treatment 
of  migrant  workers  In  the  so-called  develoiied 
countries.  He  stated  that  as  a  member  oi  the 
Communist  Party  he  was  obliged  to  vote 
against  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Hofer  (Switzerland)  (Chairman)  said 
that  Mr.  Cermolacce  had  not  been  a  member 
long  enough  to  be  entitled  to  make  such 
a  criticism  and  pointed  out  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  recently  held  a  debate  on  Chile  and 
was  shortly  to  debate  the  situation  in 
Greece. 


GREECE:  WRITTEN  DECLARATION 
BY  MEMBERS  OP  THE  CONSULTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  EUROPE 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-^ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
noted  that  during  a  visit  to  Strasbourg, 
Prance,  and  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  I  was  deeply 
Impressed  by  two  reports  prepared  for 
the  Assembly's  Committee  on  European 
Non-Member  Countries. 

One  of  these  reports,  "On  the  Situation 
of  the  Jewish  Communuity  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  I  placed  in  the  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1974,  at  page  H779. 

The  report  "On  the  Situation  in 
Greece"  which  follows  these  remarks  was 
the  basis  for  a  Consultative  Assembly 
debate  held  January  21,  1974.  The  writ- 
ten declaration  adopted  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  that  day  is  also  re- 
printed below,  followed  by  the  names  of 
the  members  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  situation  in  Greece  is 
perceptive  and  infonnative.  Anyone  lack- 
ing clear  insights  into  the  Greek  situa- 
tion will  gain  them  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Consultative  Assembly;  Written  Declara- 
tion No.  20  or  THE  SiTu.ATioN  IN  Greece 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Assembly, 

1.  Recall  that  the  Assembly  adopted  Rec- 
ommedations  511  (1968)  and  547  (1969), and 
Resolution  519  (1972)  on  the  situation  in 
Greece; 

2.  Note  that  in  a  statement  made  on  23 
April  1973,  Mr.  Karamanlls,  former  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  spoke  of  "the  moral  revolt  of 
the  students  which  the  government  endeav- 
our to  throttle  by  repressive  measures  of  un- 
precedented brutality  after  provoking  it  in 
an  Irresponsible  way"; 

8.  Note  that  on  14  May  1973,  Mr.  Kanellop- 
oulos,  former  Greek  Prime  Minister  protested 
"against  the  measures  taken  against  the  stu- 
dents, and  especially  the  fact  that  the  rea- 
sons for  their  arrest  are  being  kept  secret 
In  violation  of  elemont.iry  principles  of 
Justice"; 

4.  Deplore  the  fact  that  In  taking  these 
measures  the  Greek  Government  have  once 
again  put  off  the  possibility  of  an  early  re- 
turn of  Greece  to  the  community  of  free 
European  countries; 

5.  Appeal  to  the  Greek  Government  to 
treat  the  prisoners  in  accordance  with  hu- 
manitarian standards  and  in  particular  to 
safeguard  their  health  and  permit  them  free 
contacts  with  their  families  and  their  legal 
representatives.  ^ 

Signed: 


Abens,  Hulplau,  Deleforge,  Voogd,  Czemetz, 
Schleder.  Llllas,  Schlaga,  Tanghe  De  Clercq, 
Wlklund,  Walston,  and  Dankert. 

Relnhart,  Letschert,  Leynen,  Radinger, 
Cravatte,  Spautz,  Dequae,  Ahrens,  Mart,  Van 
Lent,  Adriaen.^ens,  Bergegren,  and  Boulloche. 


consvltative    assembly:     repor.t    on    the 

Situation  in  Greece  ^ 

(Rapporteur  Mr.  Abens) 

I.    DRAFT    RESOLUTION 

(Presented  by  the  Committee  on  European 
Non-Member  Countries)  » 
Tlie  Assembly, 

1.  Recalling  its  Recommendations  511 
(1963)  and  547  (1969)  and  its  Resolution  519 
(1972)   about  the  situation  in  Greece; 

2.  Eieeply  concerned  by  the  confused  polit- 
ical developments  In  that  country; 

3.  Regretting  that  hopes  for  a  progressive 
return  to  democracy  have  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled; 

4.  Condemning  the  continued  violation  of 
human  rights  by  the  regime  in  Athens,  espe- 
cially the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention  without  trial  of 
Greek  citizens; 

5.  Urges  the  new  Greek  Government  to  give 
effect  to  its  promise  reiterated  by  President 
Ghiziki.s  in  his  New  Year's  Day  message,  "to 
create  the  necessary  foundations  for  a  genu- 
inely democratic  and  unhindered  political 
life"; 

6.  Expresses  its  conviction  that  esseulial 
preconditions  for  the  latter  include; 

(a)  the  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency 
and  release  of  all  political  detainees; 

(b)  the  restoration  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  right 
to  organise  political  parties  freely; 

(c)  local  and  municipal  elections,  with 
secret  ballot,  held  under  conditions  of  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  expression; 

(d)  election  under  the  same  conditions  of  a 
parliament,  which  might  also  be  a  constitu- 
ent assembly; 

(e)  the  drafting,  adoption  and  promulga- 
tion of  a  genuinely  democratic  constitution 
guaranteeing  effective  powers  to  parliament; 

7.  Appeals  to  governments  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  this  end,  both  Individually  and 
collectively  within  organisations  such  as 
NATO  and  EEC; 

8.  Invites  the  members  of  the  Assemblv^ 
do  all  in  their  power  to  urge  th*tf~f overn- 
ments  to   take  such  action; 

9.  Expresses  its  support  for  the  repeat- 
edly reaffirmed  position  of  the  EEC  that 
unfreezing  of  the  Association  Agreement  of 
1961  depends  on  a  return  to  parliamentary 
democracy  In  Greece; 

10.  Looks  forward  to  welcoming  Greece 
back  into  the  Council  of  Europe  when  the 
above  conditions  have  been  fulfilled; 

11.  Instructs  its  Committee  on  European 
Non-Member  Countries  and  Its  Political  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  continue  to  follow  the 
situation  in  Greece. 


'  See  Doc.  3114,  Resolution  519  (1972)  of 
15  May  1972. 

-Unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  10  January  1974. 

Members  of  the  committee:  Mr.  Hofer 
(Chairman),  MM.  Jung,  Gessner  (Vlce- 
Chalrman);  Abens,  Ahlmark,  Amason,  Mrs. 
Cattaneo-Petrlni,  MM.  Collins  G.,  Cornellssen 
(Alternate:  van  Ooijen^,  Ertug,  La  Combe 
(Alternate:  Laureiit-Thonverey) .  Mason, 
Mende  (.Alternate:  Btc/iter) ,  Mrs  Munkebye 
(Alternate:  Mrs.  Aason) ,  MM!  Nothomb 
(Alternate;  Adriaennaens) ,  Oestergaard, 
Radinger,  Reale,  Wall. 

N.B.  The  names  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  vote  are  in  italic, 

Secretaries  of  the  conmiittce;  MM.  Massie 
and  Ringhelm. 


Tt.    EXPLANATOHY    MEMORANDUM 

(By  Mr.  Abens) 

1.  The  last  report  (Doc.  3114)  presented 
by  this  committee  to  the  Assembly  sharply 
criticised  the  Greek  regime,  which  was  in- 
crea-singly  personified  by  one  man,  for  its 
continued  failure  either  to  progress  towardd 
the  restoration  of  democracy  or  to  respect 
human  rights.  The  report's  conclusions  con- 
tain a  passage  which  would  seem  to  provide 
a  useful  point  of  departure  for  the  present 
report : 

"There  are,  hov,'ever,  indications  that  the 
Greek  dictator  Is  prepared,  because  it  would 
iiicrease  his  international  respectability,  par- 
ticvi'.arly  in  the  West,  and  might  Impro'e 
the  prospects  for  unfreezing  the  EEC  Asso- 
ciation Agreement  and  for  military  aid  by 
the  NATO  allies,  to  offer  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance some  shadow  of  a  system  as  practised 
in  the  West  .  .  .  this  development  in  the  long 
run  might  open  the  perspective  of  a  syotem 
which  is  far  more  difficult  to  control  by  one 
man." 

2.  Events  would  seem  to  give  substantial 
Justification  to  this  analysis,  since  the  "po- 
litical phase"  set  in  train  by  the  strong  man 
of  Greece  did  rapidly  escape  his  control, 
wliich  he  attempted  to  maintain  even  at  the 
cost  of  international  respectability,  all  claims 
to  which  were  abandoned  when  tanks  we;:t 
into  the  Athens  Polytechnic  on  the  night  of 
16  November. 

3.  Wliether  Mr.  Papadopoulos'  overthrow  bv 
the  army,  which  followed  9  days  after  this 
tragic  blunder  wiU  benefit  Greece  or  the 
cause  of  democracy  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
present  report  must  consider  the  events 
which  led  up  to  this  dramatic  denouement, 
and  first  of  all,  answer  the  question  of  why 
Mr.  Papadopoulos  should  have  embarked. 
aftPr  more  than  6  years  of  Immobility,  upon 
the  series  of  major  political  moves  whose 
declared  aim  was  to  transform  the  dictatorial 
regime  into  a  "presidential  parliamentary 
democracy",  less  than  6  months  after  he  had 
assured  the  country.  In  his  1972  Christnia.s 
mes.'iage,  that  no  political  changes  should 
be  expected  during  1973. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

4.  2  new  factors  radically  altered  the  ap- 
parently stable  situation  described  In  our 
last  report,  namely  Inflation  and  student 
unrest.  Political  opposition  in  Greece  wa-s 
reactivated  as  a  result.  A  short  section  on 
Greece's  external  relations  is  also  included 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Inflation 

5.  TJp  to  mid-1972,  the  Greek  military  i^- 
gime  had.  largely  by  Imposing  strict  price 
controls  a  year  earlier,  been  able  to  benefit 
more  than  most  countries  from  the  economic 
boom  In  the  West.  OECD's  Economic  Survpv 
(Paris.  November  1972)  states  en  page  47 
that  "The  Greek  economy  is  in  a  pha.se  of 
rapid  economic  growth  .  .  .  Economic  ex- 
pansion is  taking  place  imder  rather  more 
stable  price/'cost  conditions  than  .  .  .  in 
most  other  member  countries".  However,  the 
Inflationary  pressures,  which  have  subse- 
quently made  themselves  felt  In  all  western 
countries,  wore  greatly  accentuated  i:i 
Greece  a?  a  result  of  the  parity  of  the 
drachma  with  the  doll.ir  which  depreciated 
.sharply  against  most  European  currercles. 
A  .serle.s  of  measures,  including  the  announce- 
ment on  30  March  1973  by  Mr  Makarezos, 
The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  with  special  re- 
sponsiblli'ies  for  the  economy,  of  a  drastic 
10  billion  drachma  cut-back  in  government 
spending  (largely  on  prestige  public  works 
projects)  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  currency  falling  by  up 
to  507c.  The  result  was  a  dramatic  decline 
of  the  regime's  popularity  with  the  popula- 
tion at  large,  as  veil  as  a  fall  in  its  credibility 
with  the  international  business  community 
which  had  repeatedly  teen  given  to  under- 
stand that  Greece  was  a  haven  of  stability  in 
a  sea  cf  economic  disorder.  The  dictatorship's 
margin  for  manoeuvre  was  thus  greatly 
reduced. 
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2.  Student  unrest 

6.  The  Papadopoulos  regime's  carrot-and- 
sUc!:  metbods  ■  of  seeking  the  loyalty,  or  at 
least  the  quiescence,  of  the  students  failed 
utterly,  and  can  be  seen  to  havejjontrlb'jted 
more  than  any  other  single  facfer  to  the 
regime's  demise. 

7.  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  "crisis  of 
higher  education"  affecting  western  countries 
since  the  mld-slxtles  shoiild  reach  Greece 
sooner  or  later,  and  It  is  only  si^rprlslng  that 
the  regime  should  have  been  able  to  avoid 
serious  confrontation  for  5  years,  during 
which  the  student  population  v.hlch  had  not 
only  greatly  expanded  follo-s^ln^  abolition  of 
student  fees  aft«r  April  1967,  but  also  had 
ample  opportunity  for  contacts  with  their 
contemporaries  from  tho  derr.ocrr.clca,  and 
even  with  the  writings  of  Jlarcii-e  and  others, 
which  circulated  freely  in  Greek  translation. 
The  continued  presence  cf  ex-military  Politl- 
cal  Commissioners  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  constituted  a  major  provocation. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  the  rc-^lme  became 
aware  of  the  political  threat  In  the  autmun 
of  1972.  "Greek  youth!  It  Is  no  e"r.~2eratlon 
when  I  can  declare  with  pride  before  the 
whole  nation  that  you  are  the  best  in  the 
world!"'  said  Prime  Mhilster  Papadopo-alos 
when  opening  the  Salonika  Trade  Fair  In 
September.  When  flattery  failed  Deputy 
Prim©  Minister  Makarezos  hoped  to  forestall 
a  worsening  of  the  situation  by  offering  a 
wide  range  of  economic  advantages,  Inch'.d- 
Ing  free  text  books  and  special  rates  for 
theatre  and  cinema  tickets.  But  the  greatest 
concession  was  the  authorisation,  granted  in 
October  1972  to  hold  elections  for  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  student  unions  in  order 
to  participate  In  the  elaboration  of  the  high- 
er education  charter  proposed  by  the  riir.is- 
ter.  However,  the  blatant  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  official  and  student  conception  of 
free  elections  was  responsible  for  mobilising 
the  broad  mass  of  students  against  the 
regime  for  the  first  time.  The  results  of  the 
elections,  at  which  only  pro-rcglme  candi- 
dates had  been  permitted  to  present  them- 
selves, were  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
higher  education  establlahments  throughout 
Greece,  provoking  spontaneous  assemblies 
called  to  elected  'authentic  representatives". 
ThB  harshness  with  which  such  dissident 
manifestations  were  repressed »  only  eerved 
to  stiffen  and  polltlclae  opposition,  and  win 
the  sympathy  of  other  sectors  of  the  popiila- 
tion.  and  in  particular  of  formerly  "reliable" 
teaching  staff. 

8.  More  sertoua  disturbances  were  sparked 
off  by  the  announcement  by  the  Defence 
Ministry  on  16  February  that  the  total  of 
dissident  students  deprlTed  of  their  national 
service  deferment  and  conscripted  at  once 
was  raised  to  88.  Over  2.000  students  occupied 
the  Athens  Law  School  for  30  hours,  and  only 
accepted  to  leave  after  agreeing  to  a  10-day 
truce,  during  which  period  the  Athens  Uni- 
versity Senate  undertook  to  Intercede  with 
the  government  for  the  revocation  of  the  de- 
cision on  conscription. 

10.  The  authorities'  reaction  took  the  form 
of  pressing  "advice"  to  Athens  newspapers 
to  play  down  the  disturbances,  which  pro- 
voked the  widely  publicised  protests  of  Mr. 
Athanasslades.  and  Mr.  Claras,  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  conservative  opposition 
paper  Vradtrni.  The  English  language  Athent 
New$  published  a  letter  condemning  inter- 
ference with  academic  liberty  signed  by  194 
senior  members  of  Oxford  University,  an 
Institution  not  generally  known  for  support 
of  revcdutlonary  causes. 

11.  On  3  March  the  Minister  for  Ediicntlon, 
Mr.  Gadonas,  announced  a  draft  law  au- 
thorising free  theatre  and  cinema  tickets  for 
students,  and  Mr.  Papadopoulos  appealed  to 
university  offlclala  and  student  union  leaders 
in  the  following  terms:  "If  there  Is  any  dls- 
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turbance  to  public  on'.rr  and  tTanqulllity 
during  the  critical  1973-74  period.  It  will  be 
a  catastrophe.  We  shall  founder— not  Just  I 
and  the  revolution — btit  the  entire  coun- 
try"." Yet  the  students^  v.-hore  demands  for 
academic  freedom  wert  not  satisfied,  con- 
tinued to  protest. 

3.  Internal  md  external  Creek  opposition 
1.  The  Moderate  (Conservative  and  Liberal) 
Opposillon 
12.  The  represcntalivts  of  the  partly  dis- 
credited "bourgeois"  pairUes  of  the  "old  po- 
lit'cai  world",  the  conacivative  National  Rad- 
ical Union  (EEE)  renresemed  by  former 
Prime  Minister  Mr.  Pariayotis  Caneliopoulos 
and  the  Center  Union  lEK),  reprerentcd  by 
MM  Georges  MaiTos  tend  loannls  Zlsdl-s, 
maintained  the  alllnnco  which  they  hr.d  ce- 
mented in  May  1971,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrations  of  the  180th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence.  Ihey  seized  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  trials  of  students 
and  other  active  cpponaiUs  of  the  regime,  to 
give  expression  to  tiieir  own  opposition  while 
supporting  the  defeudrmts.  Tluis  the  70-year- 
old  Mr.  Caneliopoulos  was  among  the  79 
voUmteer  witnesses  called  by  defence  lawyer 
Mangakis  at  the  trial  of  arrested  Athens 
Polytechnic  students,  atid  proclaimed  on  18 
Fel)ruary:  "God  protect  lis  if  our  society  were 
to  consist  of  men  who  as  young  students, 
instead  of  standing  up  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom,  were  Eomcolent  conformists".' 
Simiiarly  Mr.  Mavros.  at  the  trial  of  Wing 
Commander  Mini3  and  Dr.  Stofanos  Pande- 
lakls,  who  were  to  be  gi\tn  long  sentences  for 
planting  bombs  under  pprked  American  cars, 
said  "Resistance  agaiiiet  a  regime  which 
poople  regard  as  a  product  of  violence  is  the 
a  at  y  of  everyone.  How  this  resistance  should 
be  expressed  is  up  to  each  patriot  to 
decide'* 

IL  The  "Karamanlls  Declaratiom" 
13.  Of  greater  signifleance,  however,  was 
the  challen!^  issued  by  Mr.  Con.stantine 
Karamanlls,  the  former  ERE  leader  (replaced 
by  Mr.  Caneliopoulos  in  1965),  at  present 
resident  In  Paris,  and  generally  regarded  as 
Greece's  ablest  post-war  Prime  Minister.  Im- 
mediately after  the  6th  anniversary  of  the 
regime,  on  23  AprU,  he  broke  a  3-year  polit- 
ical silence  to  call  upon  the  regime  -heioie  it 
reaches  the  poiiit  of  no  return  '  to  recall  the 
King,  the  symbol  of  lesaUty,  from  his  exile 
and  surrender  power  "to  a  strong  and  ex- 
perienced government"  (he  himself  had  held 
power  continuously  from  1057-63)  which 
"would  assume  extraordinary  powers  for  a 
specific  time,  so  that,  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  passion  and  the  desire  for  revenge,  con- 
ditions should  t>e  created,  permitting  democ- 
racy to  function  and  the  sovereign  people  to 
determine  Its  future  freely  and  in  good  time". 

14.  The  declaration,  the  full  text  of  which 
la  appended  to  this  report,  identified  the 
threat  of  Isolation  from  Europe,  the  most 
serious  danger  for  Greece.  "Integration",  on 
the  other  hand,  "would  have  consolidated 
her  security  and  freed  her  from  the  hazards 
of  a  local  war  which  ware  and  stui  are  the 
nightmare  of  contemporary  Greece  and 
which  force  her  to  seek  strong  protectors  at 
the  expen.se  of  national  bidependence". 

15.  This  appeal,  which  provided  a  basis  for 
unity  between  a  wide  spectrum  of  democrat- 
ic, royalist  and  anti-American  opinion  in 
Greece,  alarmed  the  regime  sufficiently  to 
order  the  seizure  of  the  newspapers  Vradyni 
and  Thea»aUmik\,  which  published  It.  This 
move  was  only  partially  Eucce.-^-ful,  as  sup- 
port for  the  "Karamarilb  solution"  was  to 
grow. 

ill.  Other  Opposition  Groups 
19.  Other  political  forces,  whose  Influence 
seems  marginal,  are  the  Panhellcnlc  Libera- 
tion Movement  (PAK),  ■which  la  led  from 
exile  by  Andreas  Papandreon.  The  extreme 
left  is  split  between  tlie  EDA,  under  the 
leadership  of  mas  Illou,  which  won  12% 
o<  the  TOtea  In  tlie  last  free  elections  held 
In    Greece,    and    the    Moscow-Independent 
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Communists  "of  the  hatorlor",  led  by  Char- 
alambos  Drakopoulos. 

17.  The  regime  has  traditionally  reserved 
the  harshest  treatment  for  the  small  groups 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
by  any  means.  These  Include  the  Rigas 
Feraios  Group,  the  Patriotic  Front,  Greek 
Youth  against  the  Dictatorship  (EAN).  and 
the  Anti-hnperialistlc  Anti-fascist  Student 
Resistance  Front  of  Greece  (AASPE).  it 
must  be  stressed,  hovrever,  that  the  student 
revolt  considered  above  was  largely,  and  cer- 
tainly In  its  origins,  concomed  with  academ- 
ic and  Intellectual  freectom  and  that  stu- 
dents, although  no  "polltlcr.l  eunuchs",  are 
more  likely  to  look  to  such  courageous  ijon- 
polit'cal  fiiTUies  as  I>rofessor  John  Pezmaz- 
of^lu  whose  cultural  movement,  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Greek  Prrblems,  v,as  dis- 
scived  by  the  regime  in  May  iy72. 

Iv.   Opposition   Within   the   Armed  Forces' 

18.  Prime  Minister  Payjud.ipoulos'  Increas- 
ing tendency,  alreaily  nol»d  in  the  commit- 
tee's last  report,  to  concantiate  power  In  his 
ov/n  hands  at  the  e:;p03U2  of  his  fellow 
putJ0hist3  meant  that  the  pjsslbilitv  of  the 
reslmo's  overthrow  by  the  armed  forces 
could  not  be  excUuled.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the 
regime  was  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  possibility  of  Its  overthrow  by  the 
forces  of  the  bourgeois  con.«;er^atlve/Liberal 
coalition,  even  with  the  support  of  students 
and  some  workers,  was  flight  hidecd,  as 
events  were  to  prove. 

4.  Greece  and  the  out6ide  world 

19.  The  most  Important  external  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  Greece  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Papadopoulos'  "second  coup"  of 
1  June  was  the  continxied  refusal  of  the 
European  Communities  to  unfreeze  the  Asso- 
ciation Agreement  before  progress  towards 
democracy  was  made.  This  position  was  to  be 
reaffirmed  in  strong  terms  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Soames,  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mission with  responsibllitj-  for  external  re- 
lations, before  the  European  Parliament  in 
Strasbourg  on  9  June  and  12  December  and 
to  Greece's  Ambassador  to  the  Communities 
on  28  November.  The  Greek  threat  to  take 
this  matter  before  the  International  Court 
at  The  Hague  did  not  impress  Europeans. 

20.  The  United  States'  role  as  Greece's  most 
important.  Indeed  essential,  ally  continued, 
although  the  growing  an ti -Americanism  In 
Greece  was  matched  by  Increasing  doubts 
In  Congress,  which  had  already  voted  to  cut 
off  military  aid  to  Greece  in  February  1972, 
but  was  overruled  by  the  President  in  view 
of  "the  overriding  requirements  of  national 
security".  The  agreement  concerning  home 
port  facilities  for  units  of  Vlth  Fleet  In  the 
Plraeus-Phaleron  Bay  area  was  severely  crit- 
icised m  a  report,  published  on  31  December 
1972,  by  a  House  of  Representatives  Foreign 
Affairs  Sub-Committee.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment's decision  of  15  January  1973  to  forgo 
the  free  arms  supplied  by  the  US  since  1947 
under  the  "Truman  doctrine"  Is  seen  as  a 
gesture  to  placate  Congiess.  Even  before 
tlio  Watergate  affair  and  the  corruption 
scandal  which  led  to  his  resignation.  Vlce- 
Pre.^ldent  Agncw  had  lacked  conviction  as 
the  Administration's  leading  supporter  of 
tlie  regime,  and  relations  between  the  latter 
and  Ambassador  Henry  J  Tasca  cooled  fol- 
lowing his  Involvement  la  Professor  Man- 
gakis' departure  in  AprU  1872  for  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.'  The  former  Pto- 
fesaor  of  Penal  Law  had  received  an  18-year 
prison   sentence   for   anti-regime   activities. 

21.  Greece  received  visits  In  the  course  of 
1972  from  the  British  Defence  Minister,  Lord 
Carrlngton,  and  from  Under-Secretaries  of 
Foreign  Affairs  from  Prance  and  the  Federal 
Republic.  Despite  rumours  of  disaffection 
especially  among  "Nasserlte"  or  'Khaddaflst " 
young  officers,  the  Greek  armed  forces  seem  to 
have  given  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves In  the  NATO  exercise  "Alexander 
Express".' 

22.  Greek  diplomatic  InltiatWes  to  improve 
relations   with   her   Communist  neighbours 
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and,  more  spectacularly  the  recognition  of 
Peking,  are  Interpreted  less  as  a  deliberately 
independent  "eastern  policy"  threatening 
Greece's  position  In  the  Alliance,  but  rather 
as  the  pursuance  of  a  traditional  Balkan 
policy  and  also  as  an  attempt  to  disguise  the 
scarcity  of  western  contacts. 

n.  POLmCAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

1.  The  abortive  navy  coup 

23.  The  static  situation  which  had  existed 
for  6  years,  although  ever  more  precariously 
since  the  autumn  of  1972  (see  above) ,  wa.s 
finally  undermined  by  the  naval  plot.  There 
had  already  been  signs  of  discontent  In  the 
navy,  traditionally  an  611  te.  strongly  royalist 
force,  resentfvd  of  army  rule.  On  23  May  1973 
a  planned  mutiny  at  the-  Salamis  base  was 
discovered.  According  to  an  official  commu- 
nique a  group  of  naval  officers  had  conspired 
to  take  3  warships  to  sea  and  then  broadcast 
an  iiitlmatum  to  the  government  to  resign. 

24.  Some  60  officers  of  the  navy,  Includmg 
2  retired  admirals,  were  arrested.  Later  3 
former  Cabinet  Ministers,  among  them  for- 
mer Foreign  Minister  Evangeios  Averoff,  al- 
leged to  have  been  Involved  in  the  plot,  were 
also  placed  under  arrest.  Mr.  Averoff  had  pre- 
viously been  mentioned,  with  Mr.  Markezinis 
(see  tielow ) ,  in  connection  with  possible 
"bridge  building"  between  the  nailitary 
regime  and  "the  old  poUtical  world".  The 
regime  also  tried  to  Implicate  Mr.  Karamanlls 
In  the  conspiracy.  Revelations '  made  by  one 
of  the  conspirators  since  the  fall  of  Papadop- 
oulos do  not  confirm  this,  although  the 
source  mentions  the  Involvement  of  most  of 
the  navy,  part  of  the  air  force,  Mr.  Averoff, 
"a  high  rankmg  diplomat  in  service  abroad" 
and  "a  businessman".  The  plot  was  laetrayed 
86  hours  before  It  was  due  to  go  Into  opera- 
tion. The  King  had  been  "kept  Informed". 

25.  A  spectacular  event  In  this  connection 
was  the  departure  of  the  Greek  destroyer 
"Velos"  from  a  NATO  exercise  for  Italy  where 
Its  commander.  Captain  Pappas,  and  some  of 
the  crew  successfully  sought  polliical 
asylum. 

2.  The  proclamation  of  the  Republic 

26.  Ever  since  Mr.  Papadopoulos  had.  In 
March  1972,  appointed  himself  regent  In 
place  of  General  Zoitakls,  the  military  regime 
had  clearly  been  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  eliminating  the  monarchy  which, 
although  to  some  extent  compromised,  con- 
stituted a  potential  danger,  especially  since 
the  "Karamanlls  declaration"  of  23  April. 

27.  The  naval  conspiracy  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  Ac- 
cusing King  Constantlne  of  complicity,  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  announced  on  1  June  1973 
that  the  King  had  been  deposed.  At  the  same 
time  he  proclaimed  the  Institution  of  the  Re- 
public of  Greece  and  declared  himself  provi- 
sional president.  He  added  that  the  popula- 
tion would  have  the  possibility  within  2 
months  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  through  a  referendum. 

28.  The  procedure  by  which  a  new  form  of 
government  embodied  In  a  "constitutional 
act"  was  Introduced — in  violation  of  the  1968 
Constitution — can  Justifiably  be  described  as 
a  second  coup  d'etat. 

3.  The  constitutional  referendum 
1.  The  Constitutional  Amendments 

29.  The  object  of  the  referendum  held  on 
29  July  was,  In  the  regime's  formulation,  "to 
submit  to  the  people  for  ratification  In  a 
referendum  a  draft  resolution  elaborated  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  modifying  the 
Constitution  of  15  November  1968".  The 
"resolution"  consisted  of  34  articles  con- 
taining amendments  to  the  Constitution  ap- 
proved by  a  previous  referendum,  but  never 
more  than  parUally  applied. 

80.  The  1968  Constitution  was  pronounced 
■undemocratic  by  the  CouncU  of  Europe's 
Parliamentary  Assembly,  l>astng  Its  Judge- 
ment on  the  opinion  "  rendered  by  3  eminent 
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constitutional  lawyers.  The  1973  amend- 
ments introducing  the  "presidential  parlia- 
mentary republic",  although  allegedly  based 
on  "western  models"  did  nothing  to  dispel 
fears  for  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
powers  to  be  vested  in  the  president  far  ex- 
ceeded those  previously  held  by  the  King,  to 
the  extent  that  he  would  not  only  nominate 
the  Prime  Mmister,  but  the  Ministers  for 
Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Interior  as 
well.  The  president  woixld  thus  have  been 
able  to  exercise  virtually  unlimited  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  The  attributions  of 
the  parliament,  on  the  other  hand  were  left 
extremely  vague.  The  latter  was  however  spe- 
cifically btirred  from  subsequently  revising 
a  number  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  resolution  Itself; 
other  articles  could  only  be  amended  by  a 
nine-tenths  majority,  thereby  giving  the 
president,  who  directly  nominates  20  out  of 
the  200  deputies,  a  blocking  vote.  Thus, 
Greeks  were  bidden  (the  vote  was  compul- 
sory) to  accept  or  reject  a  profoundly  un- 
democratic constitution,  with  minimal  pos- 
sibilities of  future  evolution,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  confirm  r.ir.  Papadopoulos  as  Presi- 
dent and  Generrl  Arv;helis,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  arrrsd  forces,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent until  1  June  1"^  il. 

31.  As  for  the  n'lernatlve,  the  seml-offlcial 
newspaper  Acropolis  stated  on  10  July  that 
a  vote  of  "No"  would  have  the  result  that 
"power  would  be  returned  to  the  armed 
forces,  military  law  decreed  In  the  whole 
country,  the  tanks  would  reappear  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  the  presence  of  the 
army  would  be  felt  in  the  whole  of  Greece". 

32.  From  Paris,  Mr.  Karamanlls  denounced 
the  regime  for  placing  the  nation  before  the 
d'.lemraa  of  si.-- "ry  or  civil  war. 

it.  The  Referendum  Campaign  and  Vote 

33.  In  a  statement  adopted  In  Florence  on 
5  July  1973,  the  Political  Affairs  Committee 
emphasized  that  "If  the  referendum  Is  to 
have  any  value  or  significance,  it  mxist  at 
least  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the 
following  safeguards: 

Prior  ending  of  martial  law; 

Restoration  of  freedom  of  expression,  and 
freedom  for  the  parties  to  reconstitute 
themselves; 

Guaranteeing  of  secrecy  of  voting  and  su- 
pervision of  voting  operations  by  Impartially 
appointed  supervisors; 

Release  of  all  political  prisoners". 

In  the  event,  none  of  these  conditions  was 
met,  except,  and  only  partially,  that  concern- 
ing freedom  of  expression. 

34.  Mr.  Per  Ahlmark,  a  member  of  this 
Committee  and  of  the  Swedish  parliamen- 
tary delegation  of  observers,  declared  that 
It  was  "a  falsified  referendima".  Numerous 
Irregularities  were  observed  both  before  and 
during  the  voting.  Including  acts  of  Intimi- 
dation. 

35.  Tlie  politicians  who  nevertheless  can- 
vassed the  "No"  vote  were  In  many  cases  pre- 
vented by  the  police  from  talking  to  the 
voters  and  detained  In  their  hotels,  especially 
In  country  districts. 

36.  During  the  campaign  radio  and  TV 
were  totally  monopolised  by  the  regime.  The 
only  poster  to  be  seen  urged  a  vote  of  "Yes". 
The  opposition  was  given  some  restricted  pos- 
sibilities to  express  an  opinion  in  the  press, 
mainly  In  3  major  Independent  Athens  daily 
newspapers — Vradyni  (conservative).  To 
Vima  and  Ta  Nea  (liberal).  2  weeks  befcwe 
the  referendum,  a  mysterious  strike  (Illegal 
In  Greece)  of  printers  silenced  these  papers, 
but  not  the  regime's  unofficial  mouthpiece 
Eleftheros  Cosmos.  2  days  before  the  refer- 
endum an  Improvised  press  conference,  not 
foreseen  by  the  regime,  was  held  In  an  Athens 
hotel  by  Mr.  Caneliopoulos  and  5  other  oppo- 
sition leaders.  All  former  politicians  in  Greece 
and  living  abroad  were  united  In  xirglng  a 
"No"  vote,  except  Mr.  Spyros  Markezinis,  for- 
mer leader  of  the  small  right-wing  Progres- 
sive Party  who  pronounced  himself  ambigu- 
ously in  favour  of  "Yes,  but  .  .  .". 


37.  According  to  the  published  results, 
78.4%  of  the  population  voted  "Yes"  and 
21.6%  "No".  The  protest  votes  came  mainly 
from  Athens  and  the  other  larger  towns. 
There  are  strong  Indications  that  this  res\ilt 
was  manipulated,  and  had  Indeed  been  de-  ' 
cided  in  advance. 

38.  Tliere  were  many  protests  about  the 
results  of  the  referendum  and  the  conditions 
In  which  it  was  held:  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected 11  appeals,  one  of  them  lodged  by  3 
former  Ministers  for  Justice  (MM  Marvos, 
Pap?.constantluou  and  Stef  anakis ) . 

4.  Move  towards  liberalisation  and 
democracy? 

39.  With  surprise  but  also  with  scepticisni 
the  Greeics  received  the  announcement  by 
the  government  of  a  return  to  normality  and 
democracy. 

40.  These  promises  were  embodied  in  a  na- 
tion-wide broadcast  held  by  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos following  his  Inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent on  19  August  1973.  Urging  the  Greek 
people  to  "forget  the  past  and  to  look  to  the 
future  which  Is  opening,*!^  before  us,  brocd 
and  hopeful",  the  Pte^ident  undertook  to 
respect  the  timetable  leading  to  a  general 
election  and  even  to  expedite  it.  He  con- 
tinued: "Parliament,  elected  by  your  vote, 
will  be  established  in  1974,  instead  of  early 
1975,  because  elections  will  be  proclaimed 
long  before  the  end  of  next  yeai  and  will 
be  held  35  days  later". 

41.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  civilian  government  with 
instructions  to  resolve  the  most  pressing 
economic  and  social  problems  and  speed  up 
tlie  process  of  political  renewaJ  (see  t>elow). 

42.  In  his  speech,  the  President  further 
promulgated  a  series  of  liberalisation  meas- 
ures: the  ending  of  martial  law  In  Athens 
and  Piraeus,  abolition  of  the  emergency 
courts,  an  amnesty  for  all  political  crimes 
aiid  offences  committed  since  1967  (except 
those  committed  outside  Greek  territory),  an 
amnesty  for  press  offences,  and  the  entry  Into 
force  oi  some  10  suspended  articles  of  the 
1963  Constitution  concerning  Individual  lib- 
erties and  political  rights. 

43.  On  21-22  August  1973  almost  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  (about  350),  Including  the  60 
officers  Involved  in  the  naval  plot  of  May, 
were  released.  In  the  view  of  the  opposition, 
however,  the  amnesty  tliough  welcome,  wb^j 
only  an  Isolated  action  giving  no  guarantee 
for  the  futxire. 

44.  On  14  September  1973  a  Constitutional 
Court,  whose  members  were  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  was  Inaugx'.- 
rated.  Its  task  would  be  to  approve  the  stat- 
utes of  political  parties,  to  decide  on  the 
eligibility  of  the  candidates  for  parliament 
and  to  super\lse  their  activity.  The  court 
could  thus  forbid  the  creation  of  a  party  and 
dissolve  an  existing  one. 

45.  Developments  up  to  this  point,  althovigh 
not  entirely  without  positive  aspects,  omi- 
no\isly  recalled  the  Judgment  expressed  In 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee's  last  report 
(Doc.  3114)  on  the  situation  In  Greece:  "Tlie 
so-called  measures  of  liberalisation  only 
indicate  that  Mr.  Papadopwulos  notwith- 
standing 8J1  his  public  declarations,  still 
seemj  sensitive  to  what  the  West  is  thinkint; 
about  his  regime  and  feels  himself  sufficiently 
in  control  to  grant  the  West  and  some  Greeks 
a  favour.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  mistake 
the.se  mea.'^ures  for  the  relntroduction  of  de- 
mocracy". But,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  there 
was  one  Important  difference:  concessions 
were  no  longer  made  from  a  position  of 
strength,  but  rather  forced  upon  him  by  the 
re^inie's   Increasing   weakness. 

5.  The  "Markezinis  experiment" 

46.  In  accordance  with  his  promise  to  in- 
stall a  civilian  government,  Mr.  Papadopou- 
los forced  the  military  members  of  his  own 
government  to  resign.  This  was  strongly  re- 
sented by  many  of  them  in  spite  of  extremely 
generous  pensions.  MM  Makarezoe,  former 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
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StAt«  Aaamldls  and  Balopoulos  gave  public 
expression  to  their  displeasure,  speaking  of 
"betrayal  of  the  revolution".  The  "unfulfilled 
mission"  of  the  latter,  so  vaguely  and  ao 
vaxlouBlj  deflaed  over  the  previous  6  years, 
was  described  by  Mr.  Aslanldis  as  "the  ap- 
plication of  a  genuine,  honest,  unadulterated 
democracy."  " 

47.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Markezlnls  to 
bead  the  govenunent  was  not  completely 
unexpected  In  view  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  referendum  coupled  with  his  reputation 
as  an  ambitious  "EealpolUlker"  and  financial 
expert  who.  as  Finance  Minister  In  the  SOs. 
had  successfully  devalued  the  drachma,  re- 
storing stability  to  the  curre:;cy  after  the 
upheaval  of  the  cfvtl  war. 

48.  In  a  flood  of  statements  the  new  Prime 
Minister  sought  to  stimulate  the  deetred 
"pwUtlcal  euphoria"  among  thc,-e  so  recently 
represented  and  scorned  by  the  military 
regime  as  the  corrupt  old  political  world. 
In  a  reveal  tog  interview,  in  the  Times  (H 
October)  h«  declared  "As  long  es  Impec- 
cable elections  are  held  Bnd  Greece  has  a 
parUam«nt.  I  think  It  wUl  be  no  problem 
to  restore  relations  with  the  Ei!rf->pean  orga- 
nizations'.  AU  who  were  ready  to  "forget 
tiie  past"  were  welcome  to  participate  in 
these  elections.  After  6  years  of  heavy-handed 
rule,  his  task  was  vlrtu.-'Uy  Impossible.  The 
former  leader  of  the  right-wing  "Progres- 
sive Party"  even  confessed  an  admiration 
for  Lenin  (In  an  interview  with  Le  Monde 
on  13  Octot)er)  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
Mr.  niou,  leader  of  the  extreme  left-wing 
EDA  party,  not  to  boycott  the  planned  elec- 
tion*. The  same  Interview  praised  Presi- 
dent Papadopotilos  as  a  potential  "Tito  of 
Greece".  At  flr»t  some  party  leaders  hesitated 
between  exploiting  this  offer  to  participate 
in  political  Ufe  and  the  fear  of  seeming  to 
give  Um  regime  their  moral  sanction.  But 
flnaUy  they  withdrew.  Mr.  Markezlnls  was 
left  In  a  political  vacuum.  Without  a  party 
or  any  popular  support  hU  attempted  brldge- 
buUdlng  lacked  all  credlbUity  and  the  "mas- 
querade" waa  to  b«  nniUly  and  cruelly 
vtpomei  by  the  evente  of  4  November  (see 
below  . 

49.  .  t  seems  unneoeaaary  to  give  details 
on  the  >rogramme  of  a  government  that 
lasted  caly  for  48  days.  The  more  realistic 
part  of  the  programme  was  the  proposed 
economic  policy  which  In  Its  subetance  was 
a  disavowal  of  that  pursued  by  the  preced- 
ing government.  But  lacking  any  power  base, 
Mr.  Markezlnls  was  plainly  unable,  In  a 
pre-election  atmosphere,  to  take  the  drastic 
measures  to  combat  Inflation,  especially  with 
the  added  complication  of  the  oil  crisis.  His 
practical  meaf3ures,  which  Included  reval- 
uing the  drachma  by  10%  only  to  allow  It 
to  float  back  to  near  its  former  parity,  had 
an  air  of  hopeful  Improvisation. 

«.  Changing  of  the  guord 
t  TTie  November  Blots 

50.  Widespread  social  discontent  and  the 
accumulated  political  fnistration  of  6  years' 
dictatorship  had  created  a  state  of  ferment, 
furthermore,  as  a  consequence  of  the  am- 
nesty many  mlUtant  opposition  leaders  were 
able  to  resume  their  actlvltv.  Conscripted 
students  returned  to  the  universities  in  a 
mood  to  continue  the  struggle.  Police  provo- 
catloB  and  ov«r-re«ctk>a  from  the  authoritlea 
prMslpltated  disMtar  in  this  already  explosive 
■ItuaUon. 

61.  On  4  November,  more  than  10.000  In- 
habltanU  of  Athena  participated  In  a  march 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  5th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Ooorge  Papandreou,  the 
popular  leader  of  the  Centre  Union  party.  To 
all  appearances  the  police  moved  to  break  up 
a  peaceful  demonstration.  A  number  of  dem- 
onstrators were  arrested,  and  there  were 
many  eases  of  brutality. 

62.  The  trial  of  17  of  the  demonstrators, 
which  ended  In  the  acquittal  of  12  of  the 
defandants  and  mospended  sentences  for  the 
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rest,  hiu-dened  opinloa  against  the  authori- 
ties who  showed  so  little  regard  for  the  "3 
F"*"  (forgive,  forget,  free  elections)  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Markezlnls.  The  student  pro- 
test movement  had  survived  the  summer 
vacation  intact  since  the  regime  had  still 
not  satisfied  their  cJemands  of  the  previous 
spring  (see  Chapter  I.  nbove).  On  14  Novem- 
ber about  2.000  studeuts  of  all  faculties 
occupied  the  Polyteclinlc  in  Athens  setting 
up  their  own  radio  station  whlcli  broadcast 
calls  for  "an  immediate  end  of  the  tjTannl- 
cal  Junta  regime,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  natior;."l  independence"."  The 
red  and  black  flags  of  1958  Paris  were 
notably  absent  and  the  "comm'jnist  and 
anarchist  agitators",  learned  by  the  authorl- 
tlfi.'i.  clearly  carried  very  Uttlo  weight  within 
the  Co-ordir>atiug  Co<nn-Jtteo  which  estab- 
lished its  headquarters  In  the  building.  The 
former  c3n.ser-.-at!ve  Pi-lme  Minister.  Canel- 
lopoulo.r.  hal!cd  the  stt.deTits  as  the  "avant- 
S.-Li-fle  ,->f  the  r.atlon"  on  the  p:ith  to  de.mcc- 
racy.  The  public  response  to  a  broadcast 
appeal  for  food  and  medical  supplies  was 
ninsslve  and  crowds  r.hose  numbers  were 
variously  estimated  at  50-100,000  dcmoa- 
ctrated  tbeir  si:pport  la  front  of  the  building. 

53.  During  the  ntgtjt  of  15-17  November 
police  and  troops  Inteitv-cr.cd  brut?.Uy.  Tanks 
were  used  to  brc.ik  d^wn  the  gates  of  the 
Polytechnic  p.nd  annonred  units  cleared  the 
building  of  the  unarfied  students,  killing 
some  and  wounding  niany  more.  A  weekend 
of  bloody  rioting  foUcwed,  in  which  more 
people  died.  A  state  of  emergency  was  pro- 
claims'i  throu^^icHit  the  country  with  a  cur- 
few In  Athens,  mas»  arrests,  emergency 
coTirt.5,  the  dissolution  of  all  students'  as- 
sociations, the  Introduction  cf  army  censor- 
ship for  newspapers.  Opposition  leaders  were 
placed  under  house  araost. 

54.  The  Papadopoulrs  rej»!me  finally  did 
not  flinch  from  playing  Its  last  card,  aban- 
doning the  pretence  of  rule  by  consent  which 
It  had  maintained,  though  with  blatant  dis- 
regard for  human  rights,  since  the  bloodless 
"revolution"  of  21  April  1967. 

11.  The  Generals'  Coup 

55.  The  army,  deeply  humiliated  by  the 
role  It  had  been  obliged  to  play  to  rescue 
a  regime  so  recently  ""demilitarised",  over- 
threw Mr.  Papadopoulos  and  his  civilian  gov- 
ernment ta  a  meticulously  planned  blood- 
less coup  and  25  November,  thus  ending  at 
one  stroke  personal  dictatorship  and  the 
dubious,  and  obviously  failing,  move  to- 
wards the  restoration  cf  a  im^lted  form  of 
political  Ufe.  The  "continuity  of  the  revolu- 
tion" was  stressed  in  an  Order  of  the  Day 
to  all  service  units  issued  by  General  Bo- 
nanos,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armed  forces:  "You  are  all  conscious  of 
your  sacred  calling  and  you  have  helped  the 
country  back  to  the  path  opened  up  by  the 
revolution  of  21  April  1967."  It  Is  as  hard 
as  ever  to  know  what  Is  meant  by  this. 

66.  A  new,  or  rather  renewed,  military 
Jtmta  has  taken  power  and  appointed  the 
virtually  unknown  General  Ghlzikls.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  General  loannldls,  the 
reputedly  incorruptible  and  uncompromising 
chief  of  the  Papadopoulos  regime's  military 
police,  who  had  recently  declined  transfer 
with  promotion,  is  seen  as  the  prime  mover 
of  the  cotip.  Mr.  Androutsopoulos,  who  was 
for  6  years  the  previous  regime's  Finance 
Mtalster.  heads  the  new  govenunent,  which 
Includes  2  former  members  of  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls'  government.  Early  speculation  that 
Mr.  Karamanlls  himself,  and  possibly  the 
deposed  King,  might  be  recalled  has  so  far 
proved  unfounded. 

67.  The  new  regime  has  carried  out  purges 
of  the  close  collaborators  of  Mr.  Papado- 
poulos. A  ntmiber  of  the  highest  command- 
ing officers  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  and  of  the  police  have  been  removed 
from  their  posts.  Some  poliUcal  prisonara 
and  detainees  have  bean  discreetly  released 
but  new  arrests  have  been  mada.  Includlnc 
students    charged    in    connection   wlUi    tha 
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disorders  of  the  night  of  18  November  which 
affected  many  imlversities  outside  AthonZ 
notably  Salonika  and  Eatras.  CenaorahliTof 
newspapers  luu  offlcUUy  ceased,  but  Vra 
dyni  was  closed  down  on  3  December  and 
editors  of  Athens  newspapers  have  twice 
been  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  and  given  clearly  to  understand  that 
certain  topics,  including  the  constitution 
and  the  date  of  elections,  are  taboo  The 
long  but  Imprecise  policy  statement  dell-  - 
ered  by  the  new  Prims  Rnnlster  on  28 
November  excluded  the  possibility  of  early 
return  to  democracy,  while  promising  elec- 
tto;i3  "when  the  coimtry  is  ready".  Predic- 
tably tlie  first  priority  was  a  return  to  law 
and  order  but  the  Intimids'xjry  tone  came 
as  a  surprise,  dashmg  hopes  of  liberalisa- 
tion raised  by  the  conciliatory  first  state- 
ments of  the  new  Junta.  He  warned  that  op- 
ponents "wiU  be  swept  aside  ndthout  hesi- 
tation" and  continued  "our  students  can 
express  tbcir  views  and  disagreements  a^ 
sironply  as  they  wish  as  long  p.s  they  do 
not  disturb  public  order.  Bat  they  have  no 
right  to  resort  to  demonstrations."  3t-a. 
dents  were  tlie  victims  of  exploitation  "by 
certain  Individuals".  He  emphasized  the 
need  for  drastic  reforms  but  praised  the 
achievements  of  the  previous  regime,  par- 
ticularly to  the  economic  field.  The  1963 
Constitution  and  the  amendments  of  29 
July  were  denounced  as  "violating  the  most 
elementary  constitutional  prtaclples"  and 
suspended.  Constitutional  acts  would  be 
promulgated  whenever  the  regime  considered 
it  necessary. 

58.  The  first  such  Aet,  of  17  December 
1973,  limited  the  powers  of  the  President, 
whose  mandate  was  reduced  from  7  years  to 
6,  while  at  the  same  time  removing  all  ref- 
erence In  existing  constitutional  texts  to 
municipal  and  p-^.rliHmentary  elections  in 
1974;  the  second,  of  1  January  1974.  abolish- 
ed the  Constitutional  Court  set  up  on  14 
September  1973  (see  para.  44  above).  A  new 
Constitution  "which  should  be  the  work  of 
all  Greeks"  w.is  promised  by  General 
Ghlaikls  In  his  New  Year's  Day  message. 

59.  Prom  the  first  the  new  regime  has 
shown  itself  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism 
from  abroad,  which  It  rejects  as  "interfer- 
ence". Foreign  broadcasts  in  Greek,  toclud- 
Ing  Deutsche  Welle  of  Cologne,  have  been 
deuotmced  for  dlstorUng  the  facts,  and  it 
seems  as  U  the  authorities  may  be  attempting 
to  Jam  them.  Moreover  3  members  of  a  par- 
liamentary delegation  entrusted  by  the 
Socialist  International  with  a  fact-finding 
mission  were  turned  back  at  Athena  airport 
on  28  December  1973. 

m.  coNCLusioifa 

60.  Some  clear  lessons  have  emerged  from 
the  events  described  above.  The  dictator, 
who  almost  untn  the  last  Inspired  con- 
fidence at  least  to  some  quarters  In  the 
West,  had  In  6  years  so  completely  alienated 
the  Greek  people  that  whatever  dcmbts  they 
may  now  have  for  their  future  It  Is  certain 
that  the  fall  of  Papadopoulos  was  unre- 
gretted  except  by  a  few  close  collaborators. 
His  hasty  attempt  to  rescue  a  situation 
which  had  become  desperate  by  tatrodudng 
a  spiulous  form  of  "polltlclsatlon"  did  not 
deceive  his  compatriots  and  precipitated  his 
downfall.  It  is  doubtful  whether  opinion  In 
the  West  will  allow  Itself  to  be  duped  again. 

61.  The  Assembly  will  bare  profound  mls- 
gtvlngs  concerning  the  army's  tightened 
grip  on  the  life  of  the  Greek  nation,  but  will 
continue  to  watch  the  situation  very  clo.sely, 
drawing  some  encouragement  from  the  dec- 
laration»  of  the  new  Minister  for  Informa- 
tion, Mr.  Constantlne  RalHs  (a  civilian  who 
held  the  same  post  under  Mr.  Canellopoulos) , 
describing  the  regime  as  transitional  and 
"unlikely  to  last  as  long  as  30  months." 
President  Ghizlkls  In  his  New  Year's  Day 
message  spoks  of  creattog  "the  necessary 
foundations  for  a  genuinely  democratic  and 
unhindered  political  life". 

C2.  For  tills  reason  it  can  perhaps  tem- 
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ponrflf  aiBpenil  JudgmaDft  am  ttis  new  '. 
erAip.  wkoaa  mia  iisp— islim  ^MUvAt. 
wbKsli  msjr  taarvs  i>aaa  neceasaiy  to  amid  fur- 
ther dvU  stciXe  and  blood^aed.  auggests 
tliat  It  wm  not  raise  false  hopes  by  premis- 
ing elections  under  conditions  which  would 
plainly  hav*  led  to  a  mere  pscudo-democratte 
AnrwAc.  Tiw  latwt  news  of  fresh  arr rtfts  frf 
pollttdaHS,  students  «n<  Joumaltets  oppam- 
ta^  tks  revise  and  of  the  reopegUag  of  tbe 
Botariavs  camp  on  tbe  ialBnil  of  Varos  Is 
eztt«aMly  disturbing,  bowev«r. 

£3.  If  tbe  regime  does  indead  see  tbe  dura- 
tion of  Its  m.l£slon  in  terms  of  months  rather 
than  yaars,  ft  wm  need  to  move  very  soon 
to  create  ttie  essential  prrjcondlttons  for  a 
return  *o  democratic  life.  This  •v.-m  in  voire 
tht  rt>andam— nt  by  the  army  of  the  concept 
of  Ms  oiva  reAe  as  a  "school  for  the  nation". 
Tbie  end  of  tha  "corrupt  personal  rule"  of 
Papadopoutoe  does  Indeed  o&er  an  oppor- 
tunity t«  "clean  up  pubUc  Ufe"  but  this  is 
precisely  the  task  of  the  people,  whose  Judg- 
ment should  rapidly  be  sou£bt,  as  a  first 
step.  In  local  and  murrtctpal  elections  or- 
ganised under  conditions  of  crwnpl^te  Irepar- 
tlmltty  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  expres- 
sion wliich  only  the  army  can  guarantee.  Tbls 
admittedly  assumes  that  the  army  wSl  hat« 
sMOcesded  in  purging  and  "depoltttdsl&g" 
Itself.  The  drafUng  and  adoption  of  a  new 
Ooostittitlon  might  be  an  appropriate  task 
tor  a  constltutent  assembly. 

C4.  When  the  army  so  clearly  holds  the 
kry  to  the  frtttiatlon,  Europe's  best  hope  of 
ecerctslng  po54ttv«  influence  wwuM  seem  to  be 
(tirmi^  the  mOltary  Aninnce  to  wldcli  Uke 
nerr  leadership  seents  as  strongly  attaclied  as 
ever.  Is  It  ooncelvaVtle  that  tbe  fortbcanajns 
giiwps  P<3.  defease  asfotlatlona  oouM  lsa4 
ts  an  arrangement  whereby  European  ooun- 
tdes  could  relieve  America  ol  some  of  the 
material  and  political  burden  of  her  over- 
wtirtmlug  }we»enve  In  Oreeoe.  InconipatfW* 
i«Mi  a  smaH  tavt  proud  nation's  desire  for 
tedc^adence  and  sense  of  European  Iden- 

6&.  Tha  Council  of  Europe  has  no  doubt 
gamed  stature  by  staiuUng  fU-mly  by  Um 
principles  of  respect  for  democracy,  human 
rtghts  and  the  rtde  of  law  t^hen  dealtng  with 
ttia  Qraek  case.  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
r.  that  It  Is  r*  "twycotting"  Oreeca, 
partlctpates  in  soase  of  tbe  Orgsnias 
tiaa's  latargovernmentel  activities,  tn  tka 
field  of  culture  and  education  for  t-vnmpio 

88,  The  Assembly  wlH  no  doubt  wish  to  i»- 
aSrm  that  Qreece*s  eventual  retnm  to  the 
OmncH  of  *«T©j»e,  nn  event  to  wWch  R 
c«BMt}  looks  forward,  must  depend  oa  her 
ngtnai^  wBUngness  to  xubacrCba  ta  thaas 
prtacl^es  aod  also  to  tmplcnnent  theaa.  Ttm 
OtmmcA  of  fiuropa  sboald  therefore  canthuss 
to  faUow  the  sltuaUoa  as  it  evolves  particu- 
larly la  the  field  of  human  rights,  with  clase 
attentlos. 

AFPISW  uix 

IText  0/  the  declaration  covuntuiicatei  to 

the  prest  fry  »fr.  Ctmstnntine  Karamanlta 

on  23  AprU  1973)  " 

Par  the  past  6  year*,  tl«  Greek  military 
gofwaanent  lias  heen  tn(rtea<Hng  the  cuwnti'y 
and  «T3rtd  p«a«te  optaioa  with  Its  many 
fUaa  yisulsea  of  a  ratam  to  democsatiG 
kgaUty.  Beet  by  remaining  in  power.  «««h 
the  anrMwiwhitloa  of  prahlams  this  cntaUa, 
l^hs  preeeui  government  Is  dangerous  and 
hannfifl  to  the  nation. 

It  has  drawn  -up  and  arranged  ttie  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitution,  the  main  provlB*OMi 
af  wUch  are  Ignored  or  violated,  and  it 
mates  aaa  of  this  OoDStltnttoa  la  ortar  «o 
•aerdse  a  dictatorship  wtde'b  U  heathBg  tot 
general  ooaf«sion. 

Freadam  of  assadattaK,  ta  which  ofllclal 
Hp  service  is  paSH,  la  ^t^^'hsd  fram  tt» 
Gmek  people  T)y  Kvtay  poHlMa  niBsna.  in- 
**"*»*«^^  meet  tuWtnttT.  Twedum  of  the 
fwas,  ■D]f%ad  *»  Its  amjUaal  MnausUaa  hy  • 
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dzaeooSstn  Ivw.  Is  trlind  oat  altogatber  by 
blackssal.  reprvaatoa.  and  eoaaoialc  aasm- 
tions.  Tha  raoaat  case  of  Vradgmi.  a  dally 
paper  arlth  tong-stanrting  laatloual  tradi- 
tioaa,  is  a  cJinching  example. 

Tlie  democratic  rights  of  uBiv£r.siUefi  Imiw 
been  abolished.  BtecUone  falsified  by  force 
and  violence  were  enacted  last  Navesabcr  to 
trap  the  stvidents.  This  has  led  ta  a  ^oral 
revolt  by  the  students,  which  the  govem- 
mexU  has  sought  to  sUfie  by  reprar.sii'e  meas- 
ures of  unprecedented  brutailtjr. 

T^iere  are  a  thousand  and  one  other  deeds 
to  show  that  tbe  present  govai-ument  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  based  on  lies.  Foreignen  of 
good  faith,  and  Americans  in  partic»ilar.  iBS,y 
luive  iteen  taken  in,  but  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which.  If  it  Is 
not  playing  a  direct  part  in  the  campaign  to 
t!ti:e  in  the  Greek  people,  seems  all  too  will- 
ing to  be  taken  In  itself  in  order  to  Justify 
its  contradictory  policies. 

AT7»y  Mittty  sfisf  tered 

The  Oreek  leaders  seem  coutemt  to  keep 
in  po««r  hy  vumricg  and  Oeoeption,  for^e*- 
ttng  that  these  Aeslcaa,  e*«u  more  than  o^ 
pression.  may  give  rtae  to  the  anear  nf  a 
nation  wounded  ia  its  pride.  The  aoq«iss- 
ceoce  of  tbe  early  days  has  air«ady  ig^vea. 
v;i.7  to  almost  general  hostility,  ofienly  ex- 
pressed toy  an  avant-garde,  the  university 
student-?.  *nie  real  issue  Is  not  the  govem- 
menVs  capacity  to  keep  Itself  in  power  at 
any  priee,  bat  whether  tha  toterasts  of  t}:ie 
ociuBUy  are  ooapatlble  with  keeping  this 
goaemanent  in  paa>er.  6  stars'  esperlemee  has 
sliovtL  that  this  is  bad  for  the  narion  and 
hiys  it  open  to  gmve  dnaflrrs 

The  unity  ol  the  army  has  been  shattered 
by  opposrtng  farces  that  Imve  grown  up  In- 
sWe  It.  and  «ie  political  identlG  cation  of 
tha  govenuweat  vrttik  tha  aiBked  foroes  has 
fatally  dim  rij^d  tlia  amrh  prasd^  and 
created  a  paychaAoctesl  g«df  tetaraen  tt  and 
tha  people,  af  tneaieMiataia  canaegmiiw  tor 
the  nation. 

The  first  cracks  are  now  a(>paarla(  In  our 
national  economy  as  a  zesnit  oT  a  policy  of 
"Cxcesstre  consumptton  and  •nmntng  into 
debt.  Tbe  dvll  aerrtee,  the  Clmreh  and  tha 
s«9aoal  sySImn  hava  been  tflanipted  by  fieoc- 
meol  Imprcwlwitaiii  and  aca  now  In  a  atata 
at  breakteam.  As  a  result  at  Its  axbltrarf 
act  tons.  £av<MHitim  aad  its  dsparteaecxts'  fear 
of  anjr  lespanstbaity.  the  stats  has  herrtmn 
the  enemy  of  the  people  and  a  brake  cm  ajof 
progress. 

The  government  Is  not  beyond  iepiuacb  In 
tiM  ctwU  war  now  tlweatenteg  Cypaan.  It 
coaM  ata^e  oS  Uila  war  by  gtrtng  ■■teltcr- 
iSK  sHiipart  to  tha  tecaa  Bomuiiamt  at  tha 
Island.  It  has  failed  to  do  this,  and  In  tall- 
lag  to  do  so  Is  bouad  ta  anooiira^  subver- 
sion. 

But  the  greatest  danger  Is  the  threat  of 
a  break  between  Qreece  arid  Europe.  There  la 
a  danger — «  It  is  stai  a  tfasger  and  not  al- 
ready a  Caet— that  as  a  raaidt  of  Cfae  Acta- 
taslal  icfflae  in  Athena  ow  BDuatry  Biay  teU 
to  Join  the  Corope  that  la  now  behag  wmtttA. 
To  Join  Europe  would  radically  alter  tha  fu- 
ture of  one  peoikta  ky  ■'^^''g^T  our  eooaoailc 
and  social  progress  into  line  with  that  of 
Suropa.  and  by  ending  any  danger  oT  local 
u-sr.  a  threat  -Which  has  Vrag  led  us  to  seek 
foreign  protectlan  to  XbK  detrhnaat  of  our 
BatroBal  Inoejsendenoa.  T'lie  BvR<epeaa  pref- 
ec»  bwV  Is  this  raeaciitissdl^-oiniM 
the  new  "great  Idaa"  a(  Xha  Oieek  aat 
■IkWh  iHvul«L  at  the  mmn  ttaoe.  presena  and 
dffoelop  its  own  special  charaetBrlBUca. 
Cultural  mii4trd€9eJojnaaU 

iMai  tait  not  least.  Our*  U  U^  ja^jor  moral 
problaBi  of  (he  suppusaOou  at  our  ftwidom. 
d nagging  us  back  to  cultund  uaderdevslop- 
ment  at  the  rery  time  when  Tt  Vs  our  legltl- 
tsate  ahn  to  become  an  Integrated  part  of 
«taaact«tle  Eorapa.  Ta  Maha  «p  fcr  thU,  tbe 
aaiilHB  *krwa  ami  tOtammr. 
^Sars.  But  9rwm  If  averytMng  was 


gcttlus  better  in  Oreeoe.  apMdh  K  la  certainly 
not,  the  price  would  be  so  high  that  only 
volunteers  for  eiavery  eoaM  agree  t«  pay  It. 
When  we  call  on  the  Qraek  worlierm  and  peas- 

an'vS  to  wl'.hijtand  commualam,  ^le  Ao  siot 
do  so  on  tlie  tmsls  at  a  hypotbaUcal  loss  of 
jtiiipw  ty  they  d^  n^  pusscsa,  b^t  e€  the  ^hin  - 
ger  of  iCTSl»!»  their  fia^dwm.  If  wa  applied 
pmely  uial^  iel  miteilu,  aovns  x)t  then  'Bight 
Indeed  eboe^e  red  tyranny  raltoee  than  ^fhMe, 
f"T  the  former  wtwrtd «*er  order  and  ealia  but 
also  scmie  kind  of  aochil  Jeistlca. 

x'he  highest  national  interests  require  Ihe 
rcil.raticn  of  deuioetf.tlc  legality,  the  trans- 
f  crmattaH  cf  puMlc  tWe  in  twma  of  sawi  end 
parljes,  arwS  the  ntoderctsation  t*  pnWic  Ufe 
In  terms  oC  instltutloBS  and  Mieas.  Greece 
n-iust  and  can  create  a  modem,  pre^resslve, 
worthy  democracy,  combining  freedom  and 
EcKial  Justice;  and  freedom  without  order 
cannot  arist.  I  aaa  oonvlaoed  that  the 
younger  generation,  whit*  Is  better  grounded 
than  otr  own  and  has  ka rrrt  Iiaca  our  «iis- 
fortunes.  sriii  tm  ahte  to  Aad  the  <i£ht  ap- 
proach to  our  oountxy''  prohtems  and  strive 
Sot  our  people's  happiness.  Its  entry  inlo 
tb.e  political  arena  wUl  make  pointless  any 
rctm  n  to  the  men  and  babha  e<  the  past.  e.s 
we!l  as  the  surrbral  cf  the  prsaant  rtgtme. 

Tt  is  true  that  tha  ^usimxnsaat  Is  ooo- 
st:^ntly  hddlsc  out  jsaMihis  hath  to  restore 
legahty  and  to  tcaii^araa  Ceaek  public  iUe. 
But  it  is  incapable  of  hrlnglng  these  promises 
ob.Tiit.  Tt  lacks  the  popular  support  needed 
for  trajisformation,  and  It  Is  too  afraid  <A 
Icplng  jKiwet  to  TeaU.se  denocra<7.  l%ls 
drives  U  to  tt^irks  a»«  aQhtaifagsi.  It  haa  Ht 

op  a  "conaraltattre  ""^ '^'*^^'  to  CMMr  Um 

Uaeloa  that  It  Ja  saowlnB  leas  aHtborMarSaa; 
arhlle  hawwing  aU  jMlittcal  activlttas.  U  oou- 
Jures  up  lay&i  or^panisationa,  systemallrBlly 
denigrates  the  poUtlcal  world,  and  enga^s 
In  IrantJc  demagTTgy  in  the  vain  hope  of 
wtnntnj  the  pei^jle  a^er.  tnttmately. 
e\«r ,  tt  eaa  fiad  aniy  a  haaMM  «(  ai 
partaeca,  the  peraoadly  aiafcitaoas  sad  rep- 
reaeatattocs  at  the  aciMMMitr  d%archy. 

TMal  daaAack 
The   gw  u  lawent  has  th«s  reached  totid 

\m  a  way  o^L,  oaa  hcaa,  it  could 
rk  wpoB  a  coofeed-vp  elecUoa.  Tbe  (ov- 
ctnsaent  may  rest  aasiad  that  mm  «ae  In 
Greece  or  abroad  wocdd  he  faded.  And  tlv 
government  would  be  able  to  oontrol  the 
new  factors  such  an  election  wotdd  nnlesth: 
no  freedom,  however  Tlnilted — and  the  ge^- 
eiinuent  ^^OT4d  be  uUHged  to  hand  omI  a  fnr 
moraelB  Id  tha  siawl  of  aa  aleeUoa — k  cobs- 
patJhte  with  ksaplnc  Cl^e  swenuasnt  ta 
power.  This  Is  horoa  a«t  hy  tha  Teptcaaion 
ander  which  mo  many  at  the  Gtanaek  people  are 
now  £ulTerls£. 

m  the  face  oT  This,  "I  bold  that  the  gorem- 
ment  must  reapfu-alse  its  policy.  Bren  at 
this  tate  Warar.  It  wiw^  do  <«Aat  ahaaM  have 
baan  dona  lane  afp,  and  what  I  base  already 
twtoe  propoaHl:  tt  zaao*  caU  back  the 
who  Is  tha  ayasbol  «tf  tavOi^  aad  maki 
for  an  eKpertanced  and  stroi^  goaennneui. 
Tills  government  would  have  ezceptlouai 
powers  for  a  spedBed  period,  during  which. 
aisp*sS5onatrty  and  Tree  from  any  spWt  of 
Tangeauee.  It  wmihl  teeter  the  coudttluni 
aa^ter  wblrt^  teHHteraey  eovM  ©perate  tn 
Qreeee  and  the  aavcrei|^  peaiAe  fkaely  de- 
chfte  itaowa  futnta. 

In  an  earner  slsli  »■  ill.  I  — i  isid  the  gor- 
enunent  that  1/  K  pandrrts  hi  Ma  prssatK 
course.  It  w^iil  one  day  iaaeh  the  point  of  na 
reUiixi.  Most  people  think  this  poiat  has 
already  bpen  rea^aied.  For  my  part,  T  think 
the  govemiBcnt  BWl  has  some  leeway,  but 
very  WtOe.  It  Is  flse  ♦aty  of  the  tufuiiauwrt. 
and  it  Is  ht  Its  Irrtereat  to  Tise  this  leeway 
while  than  k  stn  tto^  -and  hatora  it  la  toa 
late,  both  ftir  tiaelf  aad  Cvr  ftas  camtry. 


>  Sec  also  Writtan  DactareiloB  No  2*  {Doc 
3MSt  tt  IT  Mar  1*73^ 
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•  The  Timet.  3  UarHh  1078. 

•  The  Times,  18  February  1878. 

•  The  Times.  30  February  1878. 

*'n>e  abortive  navy  coup  la  dealt  wltb  In 
ebapter  ll  below. 

^U  Monde.  17  January  1973. 

•According  to  Information  supplied  to  the 
committee  at  Ita  meeting  in  Strasbourg  on 
18  November  by  Ifr.  SOaua  Rlchter  (8PD) 
vho  had  attended  tbe  exercise  as  an  observer. 

»Agence  France  Preaae.  27  November  1973. 

x>  See  Doc.  3467  and  appendix  dated  26  Sep- 
tember 1068. 

"  The  Times.  23  October  1973. 

"Neiie  Ziirctier  Zeitung,  10  November  1973. 

^AgeTice  France  Prease.  29  November  1873. 

"  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Surope  Secretariat. 


POLITICAL  KIDNAPING 

(Mr.  ICHORO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
testable abduction  of  Patricia  Hearst  on 
the  night  of  February  4,  1974,  has  pro- 
duced the  first  American  Instance  of  a 
crime  that  has  been  increasing  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  during  recent  years — 
a  political  kidnaping. 

As  we  are  now  fully  aware,  members  of 
an  organization  called  the  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army  forcibly  entered  the 
apartment  cf  Miss  Hearst,  beat  up  her 
fiance  and  escaped  to  a  hideout  with  the 
19-year-old  granddaughter  of  the  late 
publishing  czar,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  as  a  hostage.  After  a  lengthy 
silence,  the  abductors  notified  Patricia's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  tliat  before  any  negotiations  on 
the  release  of  their  daughter  could  be 
conducted,  the  Hearst  family  would  have 
to  finance  the  distribution  of  $70  worth 
of  food  to  every  needy  family  in  the  State 
of  Cahfomia,  a  sum  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $300  million. 

The  only  previous  Indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  Symblonese  group  had 
taken  place  in  November  1973,  with  the 
slaying  of  the  highly  regarded  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  public 
schools — Marcus  Poster,  a  black  educa- 
tor— and  the  serious  wounding  of 
Poster's  deputy  Robert  Blackburn  In  a 
parking  lot. 

As  a  result  of  the  Foster  assassination, 
two  members  of  the  Symblonese  Libera- 
tion Army — SLA — are  presently  In  San 
Quentln  Prison  awaiting  trial  for  mur- 
der. They  are  Russell  J.  LitOe,  24— also 
known  as  Robert  J.  Scalise  and  George 
Devoto — and  Joseph  M.  Remlro,  27.  Still 
another  SLA  member,  Nancy  Ling  Perry, 
26 — also  known  as  Nancy  Devoto  and 
Lynn  Ledworth— Is  a  fugitive,  wanted 
on  an  arson  cliarge  following  a  fire  that 
was  set  to  destroy  evidence  In  a  house 
used  by  the  SLA  terrorists  as  headquar- 
ters, arsenal,  and  bomb  factory. 

In  the  hope  that  we  could  be  helpful 
In  the  intensive  but  very  sensitive  in- 
vestigation of  the  Hearst  kidnaping,  I 
inunediately  directed  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  to 
gather  all  information  available  from 
our  files  without  delay  and  turn  It  over 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
This  was  done  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1974,  and  FBI  Director  Clarence 
M.  Kelley  has  gratefully  acknowledged 


the  committee's  help  and  cooperation  in 
the  following  letter  of  appreciation: 
U.S.  Dkpaxtment  of  Jdbtici:,  Fxd- 

ERAI.    BtTSEAU    of    INVESTIOATIOK, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  19, 1974. 

Hon.  RiCHABD  H.  ICHORD, 

Chairmxin.    House    Committee    on    Jntemal 
Security,     House     c/     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Me.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  making  avaUable  the  material 
your  staff  had  compiled  on  the  Symblonese 
Liberation   Army,    the   group    which   claims 
responsibUity  for  the  kidnaping  of  Patricia 
Hearst.  It  was  indeed  thoughtful  of  you  to 
do  this.  This  is  the  type  of  cooperation  which 
Is  certainly  meaningful  to  law  enforcement. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  M.  Keixey, 

Director. 

Before  going  into  further  detail  about 
this  group,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  on 
August  1,  1973,  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  published  a  staff  study 
on  political  kidnaplngs  which  had  oc- 
curred In  various  parts  of  the  world  to- 
gether with  a  warning  that  we  could  ex- 
pect such  incidents  in  the  United  States 
if  we  failed  to  exercise  extreme  vigilance. 

I  woiild  also  point  out  that  it  appears 
those  involved  in  the  Symblonese  Libera- 
tion Army  were,  in  some  degree,  original- 
ly Identified  with  the  Venceremos  Orga- 
nization about  which  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  reported  In  great 
detail  in  June,  1972,  and  that  many  of 
those  in  the  Symblonese  movement  were 
active  in  efforts  to  radicalize  inmates  of 
California's  penal  institutions.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  recall  that  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Internal  Security 
CcMnmittee  last  year  conducted  a  search- 
ing Inquiry  into  efforts  by  revolutionary 
groups  and  organizations  to  exploit  pris- 
on unrest  in  such  States  as  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  California.  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  extensive  backgroimd  work,  research, 
investigations,  and  hearings  done  by  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  in 
these  fields. 

I  now  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  information  our  commit- 
tee was  pleased  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
FBI. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  SLA  sur- 
faced on  November  6, 1973,  with  the  mur- 
der of  Foster  and  the  wounding  of  Black- 
bum.  The  victims  had  been  attacked  by 
an  unknown  number  of  assailants — pos- 
sibly three  all  told — who  fired  .380  caliber 
bullets  packed  with  cyanide  and  also 
carried  a  shotgun. 

A  letter  of  that  same  date,  purporting 
to  come  from  the  "Western  Regional 
Youth  Unit"  of  SLA,  stated  that  a  "Court 
of  the  People"  had  found  the  victims 
"guilty  of  supporting  and  taking  part  In 
crimes  committed  against  the  children 
and  the  life  of  the  people." 

The  letter — identical  copies  of  which 
were  mailed  to  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  radio  sta- 
tion KPFA — an  afllllate  of  the  Paclfica 
network — and  received  November  10, 
1973 — specified  that  Foster  and  Black- 
bum  were  pushing  for  the  tightening  of 
security  in  the  public  schools  by  advanc- 
ing use  of  an  identity  card  among  pupils, 
by  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  police, 
probation  officers,  and  school  officials  In 
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setting  up  a  police  unit  just  to  protect 
the  school  system.  This  Issue  had  earlier 
been  the  target  of  an  Oakland  group 
called  the  Coalition  To  Save  Our  Schools 
which  Included  one-time  members  of  the 
extreme  Maoist-Commimist  Venceremos 
Organization— VO.  The  VO  had  been  or- 
ganized in  1971  by  a  splinter  faction  of 
the  Revolutionary  Union— RU.  RU  was 
formed  in  California  early  In  1969  by  a 
group  of  American  Marxist-Leninist  ad- 
mirers of  the  teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
who  believed  In  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  a  violent  revolution  they  Insisted  was 
inevitable  in  the  United  States.  However, 
when  a  majority  of  RU  members  con- 
cluded the  time  to  begin  such  a  revolu- 
tion lay  some  years  in  the  future  those 
In  the  minority  who  believed  violence 
should  commence  immediately  .split  off 
to  form  VO.  VO  gradually  disintegrated 
in  the  spring  of  1973. 

There  is  evidence  now  that  in  August 
of  1973,  VO  ceased  its  overt  operations 
and  some  of  the  members  split  off  into 
the  SLA  and  another  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  area  terrorist  organization, 
the  August  7  guerrilla  movement. 

The  SLA  letter  of  November  6,  1973, 
was  conveyed  in  an  envelope  bearing  an 
8-cent  Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial 
commemorative  stamp  with  the  slogan 
"Rise  the  Spirit  of  Independence."  As  a 
cover  to  Its  three  pages  of  text  on  the 
shooting  of  Foster  and  Blackburn,  was 
a  photocopied  drawing  of  a  coiled  seven- 
headed  cobra,  similar  to  the  part-serpent, 
part-human  "naga"  of  Hindu  and  Bud- 
dhist mythology.  This  drawing  was  sim- 
ilar to  a  design  that  appeared  on  a  1967 
record  album  by  rock  singer  Jimi  Hen- 
drix.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  slogan: 

Death  to  the  Fascist  Insect  that  prej-s  upon 
the  life  of  the  people. 

The  base  for  the  Foster  murder  team 
Is  believed  to  have  been  a  two-room, 
third-floor  apartment  at  1621  Seventh 
Avenue  In  Oakland,  just;  five  blocks  from 
his  school  district  office.  The  apartment 
was  rented  by  a  woman  resembling  Nancy 
Ling  Perry  in  the  name  of  Lynn  Led- 
worth and  the  rent  was  paid  by  money 
order.  Joe  Remiro  has  also  been  tenta- 
tively identified  as  having  been  seen  in 
the  Seventh  Avenue  address.  It  is  also 
speculated  by  law  enforcement  investi- 
gators that  the  SLA  assassins  had  main- 
tained some  form  of  surveillance  on  their 
victims  prior  to  the  actual  kiUing  and 
very  possibly  returned  to  their  apart- 
ment to  hide  out  for  perhaps  3  weeks 
after  the  shooting. 

On  November  12,  1973,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  carried  an  analysis  of  the  SLA 
letter  and  the  Poster  murder  prepared 
by  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the  well-known 
semantlclst  and  retired  president  of  San 
Francisco  State  University.  He  described 
the  letter  as  the  product  of  a  "high  grade 
Intellect,  devoted  to  revolutionary  ide- 
ology." 

Noting  that  the  letter  made  frequent 
reference  to  the  "Black,  Chlcano,  Asian 
and  conscious  White  youth,"  Dr.  Haya- 
kawa concluded  that  the  word  Symblo- 
nese on  the  letterhead  apparently  was 
derived  from  symbiosis  as  the  root  word. 
Symbiosis  means  the  partnership  of  dis- 
similar groups  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

On  November  15,  1973,  the  Oakland 
school  authorities  suspended  plans  for 
tlie  identity  cards  "untU  the  feelings  of 
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students  find  parents  can  be  reassessed" 
and  OB  that  same  day  SLA  sent  out  an- 
ottier  letter  praising  tJje  schoc*  board's 
decision  and  anmcwmcing  that  a  "iSioot- 
^Or^^tA  order"  by  ^LA.  was  being  wltJi- 
drawn.  This  second  letter  wam»d,  how- 
ercr,  that  any  attempt  to  reimpose  "pi'o- 
grams  of  political  police  forces  in  our 
schoob"  would  lead  to  a  death  war- 
rurt  order  being  reactivated  without 
warning. 

N9  break  in  the  Poster  mui-der  case 
occurred  until  Janriary  10,  1974,  when 
at  1:W  a.tn.,  a  police  patrolman  cruising 
in  a  »«bur4>  20  miles  northea^  of  Oak- 
lacd  spotted  a  red  1965  ChevTolc-t  ran 
rmiBing  through  the  community  with- 
OTft  any  clear  i»urpose.  The  officer  pulled 
the  van  over  to  tite  cm*  and  approached 
it  OB  foot.  As  he  did  so  he  was  fired  on 
by  one  or  both  of  the  van's  occupants. 
T*e  shots  missed  him  but  shattered  the 
windshield  of  his  patrol  car.  He  returned 
th;  Sre  as  the  van  sped  atny  but  he  was 
aWe  to  apprehend  the  vehicle  a  few 
blocks  away  and  arrested  one  of  the  men, 
Htbsequently  identified  as  Russell  J. 
Little,  who  had  been  slightly  wounded 
to  the  shoulder.  Forir  hours  later,  the 
ottier  man — Joseph  M.  Remiro— was  ar- 
restol  in  a  yaM  ne:ir  the  scene.  Remiro 
was .  Jmed  aiUi  a  .380  WalUier  semiauto- 
matic  pistol  «-hicli  has  since  been  identi- 
fied as  tiie  aeapot  used  In  the  slaying 
©f  Foster. 

A  search  of  the  van — reg:istered  to 
Hancy  Devoto  of  3S56  Whittle  Avenne, 
Oakland — ^turned  up  2,000  SLA  leaflets 
piinted  in  English,  Spanish,  Chinese,  aiKi 
SwaMQ,  a  2&  Colt  revolver,  a  9-mm  pis- 
UA  und  a  carton  of  tools.  LiUie  aaxl 
Eeadro  were  charged  with  assaxdt  vrttli 
li^tent  to  murder  suburban  police  Ser- 
geant Davtd  Duge  and  ball  was  set  at 
$250,000  each.  As  a  security  measure, 
both  men  were  transferred  to  San  Quen- 
tln State  prison. 

liUIe  used  the  alias  ol  Robei-t  James 
ScaUse.  27.  of  1621  Seventh  Street,  Oak- 
land when  he  «as  inoksd  but  it  whs  later 
dtseorered  that  this  false  mane  actually 
had  belonged  to  an  OaWnnd  difld  who 
had  died  at  the  age  of  tt  from  leukemia 
in  195S,  and  the  address  should  have 
been  Seventh  Avenue  since  the  Seventh 
Street  location  was  a  parkiiac  lot.  Uttle 
luui  beea  bum  In  Oefcland  and,  under 
te  reai  name,  had  been  living  raost  re- 
centtr  at  S939  Chabot  Road,  OaHand. 

Under  another  alias,  George  Devoto, 
LitWe  had  lived  at  a  house  in  the  suburb 
of  Concord  where  he  was  apprehended  isy 
police,  and  this  house  was  found  to  have 
beea  uaed  by  the  SLA  as  a  heaApiarters 
and  armory.  ThJ«  house  had  been  rented 
by  Nancy  Ling  Perry  usii^  the  name 
Wancy  Deroiw. 

^^w  an  OTidetermined  period  of  tbne, 
LM!e  was  associated  with  the  radical 
and  revDlutionary  United  Piisoners 
Union— UPU — in  San  Francisco — an  or- 
gauizaUam  .seeking  to  radicalize  inmates 
of  penai  institutions  to  bring  aboat  the 
abolition  of  prrisons.  UPU  has  been 
waTiSy  InrHrated,  if  not  controlled,  by 
icrmer  members  of  VO. 

paring  1S73.  Uttle  visited  Polsom  Stale 
prison  on  several  occasions  to  meet  wllh 
a  Ciiffcrd  Jeffeison,  kno«-n  as  "Death 
K.c>w  Jeff."  who  has  spent  nearly  28  years 
of  his  life  in  prison  for  such  crimes  as 
burglarj-  and  first-  and  second-degree 


murder.  Jefferson  is  reported  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  inmate- organlBed  black 
guerrilla  family,  a  Mandst-Leninl^ 
group  characterized  as  the  prison  branch 
of  the  black  liberation  army. 

Pvcmiro,  a  former  paratrooper  claiming 
18  months'  active  duty  in  "Vietnam  and 
released  by  the  Army  in  1968,  was  bom 
in  San  Francisco  where  his  family  lives 
at  1476  Seventh  Avenue.  It  was  t3*c  San 
Francisco  address  which  he  gave  in  pur- 
rhf».f!n»  a  .389  Walther  pistol  in  Jaly 
1 373.  from  the  Traders  Gun  Shop  in  the 
San  Leandro  Bay  area. 

In  1970  Remiro  had  been  arrested  In 
San  Francisco  for  desecrating  the  Amert- 
cn.n  flag  by  wearing  it  sewed  to  tt«  seat 
of  liis  pants.  The  charge  was  later  re- 
duoed  to  diiordeil>-  coiidijct  and  he  was 
given  a  20-day  suspeudod  sentence.  In 
19£7.  while  sUll  in  ihe  Army,  he  was 
-charged  with  smiigshng  marijuana  but 
the  disposition  of  that  case  is  not  known. 

Ill  1972,  Remiro  helped  found  the  East 
BnT  chnpter  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Agoinst  the  War/Winter  Soldier  Organi- 
zation and  lemained  active  in  that  group 
uiUil  Silavcii  1972.  He  was  also  active  in 
working  v  ilh  Has  miliUuit  United  Farm 
'A'crker*.  v.ith  the  Oakland  municipal 
eleclion  campaign  of  Black  Panther 
leader  IBobby  Scale,  and  with  ottuir  com- 
iT^irriiy  efToTts. 

Nancy  Ling  Perry  vas  bom  In  Santa 
Rosa.  CaUf..  where  her  father  is  k  furni- 
ture de.'-vier.  She  attended  WhittteK-  Col- 
lege In  1956,  transferrod  to  the  Drilver- 
Fity  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  earned 
an  A.B.  degree  tn  EogtlBh  literature.  She 
then  began  graduate  stadles  tn  chemis- 
try, presumably  as  part  oC  a  pre-med 
course.  In  1967,  Nancy  ting  married  Gil- 
bert. Scott  Perry,  a  black  mxisiaan  but 
they  were  separated  in  Febraary  of  1973. 
Sie  was  employed  until  August  of  1973  as 
a  topless  bteckjack  dealer  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco night  dob  and  as  a  counter  hand 
in  a  fruit  juice  stand  in  Berkeley.  Her 
,iulce  stand  employer  said  that  of  the 
$1!0  per  week  she  earned,  S130  of  it  went 
to  VacaTiiie  state  Prteon  Imnates.  Sbe 
also  visited  that  prison  every  we^.  lias 
also  Tistted  FVilsom  Prison  and  has  been 
x^.ssociated  with  the  DPU  and  with  the 
BfcxcJc  CultiuBl  Association  at  VacaAilie. 

The  Conconl  area  sofamben  home 
which  Little  and  Nancy  Lins  PeriT  lived 
in  under  the  name  of  George  and  Mancy 
Devoto  was  located  at  1969  Sotheiland 
Coort.  Clay  ton,  and  wax  cot  only  SIA 
headquarters  and  anaory,  bat  also  a 
bomb  factory.  It  Is  a  $21,000  hoBse  with 
three  bedrooms  and  two  toaths  and  the 
rent,  since  August  1973,  $500  per  montii 
plus  an  Initial  $1M  security  deposit,  has 
been  pciid  by  money  orders  from  "an 
eastern  United  States — pn>baMy  a  Wew 
York  City — bank,"  aeeortSng  to  tS^e  prop- 
erty owner.  Ken  Homer  of  Rath  Healtj', 
Concord.  References  given  by  Nancy 
when  she  first  rented  the  propertj-  were 
Geoi^e  Ling,  her  brother,  <rf  SSS*  Whit- 
Ue  Avenue,  Oakland,  and  an  Andrew 
Botisfard  of  Quogue,  N.Y.,  listed  only  as 
a  "friend  of  a  friend." 

On  the  same  day  that  Utile  and  Re- 
miro a<eie  apprehended  the  Concord  Fire 
I>epartnieut  respaided  t«  a  fitre  at  the 
1560  Sutheriaod  Coort  address.  Beftxe 
firemen  aiTived  and  just  moments  after 
neighbors  six>tted  smoke  coming  from 
the  house,  Nancy  Bevoto  ^^ith  cue  and 


perhaps  three  other  people,  left  the  house 
and  drove  off  In  a  Bulck  Riviera.  *nie  car 
was  heavily  loaded  and  was  drtren  at  a 
hi^  speed.  The  re^i^ratlan  of  the  car 
v.-as  later  traced  to  William  "Willie" 
Wolfe.  4616  Bond  Street.  OaHand— an 
addrers  also  used  by  Remiin.  Wolfe  has 
been  associated  with  the  UPU  and  ac- 
companied Little  on  the  %i5its  to  Folsom 
prison  to  see  Clifford  Jefferr^m. 

Firemen  were  aWe  to  determine  the 
cnnse  of  the  fire  as  being  gasoline  from 
a  S-pallon  container  poured  over  floors 
and  walls  plirs  black  powder  spread  cvei- 
the  floor,  "nie  prompt  anivrJ  of  the  fire- 
fighters, however,  preventrd  the  explo- 
riDn  nnd  kept  tiam'ase  to  apj^roximately 
$10J)00.  Much  evidenre  of  the  SLA 
was  tlnis  preserved  Inchiding  several 
pountls  of  rotassinm  cyanide,  bullets 
packed  Willi  cyanide,  pipe  bombs,  explD- 
.■:;i\-C5,  ammtmltian  cartons  for  12-5axrge 
Ehoiguns  and  .?t)-CB  rifles,  two  boxes  of 
9  mm  ammunition,  parts  of  dismantled 
weapons  and  strrk  for  carbines.  Also 
found  Tr2,s  evidsnce  the  SLA  had  new 
LaTa^.Ttte  "KTilkie -talkies,  wilderness 
maps  for  adjoinlns  counties  and  the 
Grand  Teton  mountain  ran^,  maps  of 
the  Oakland  area  marked  up  to  tntficate 
possible  escape  routes  to  and  from  the 
city,  a  list  cf  California  prison  officials 
and  their  wives  marked  for  assassination. 
a  record  of  sur\-EiIlai:ice  conducted  0:1 
those  maikcd  for  execution,  the  orighial 
copy  of  the  SLA  communicue  on  Poster'^ 
murder  and  numerous  press  clipping.s 
and  revoluUcnary  books  and  pamphlets. 

Alter  search  wanajits  vcert  obtained, 
a  search  of  Little's  home  address  at  5939 
Chabot  Road,  Oakland,  produced  hun- 
dreds of  rounds  of  pistol  and  rifle  ammu- 
nition, aa  M-1  rifle.  2  tjiiewTfters,  an 
electric  hand  drill  and  28  separate  drill 
biti,  pairs  of  boots,  jackets,  and  a  box  of 
papers  and  4  posters. 

Remiro's  home  address  at  451B  Bond 
Street,  Oakland,  provided  searchers  wttli 
several  typewilters,  a  printing  press,  oth- 
er printins  equipment  and  SLA 
literature. 

Evidence  was  also  found  that  Indicated 
the  SLA  intended  to  finance  itself  by 
wcll-orfianizcd  burglaries. 

Public  somxe  material  links  a  number 
of  people  from  the  hay  area  with  the 
Fo.-^ter  assassination  inTestl^ation. 

These  include: 

David  Gunnell,  56.  a  freelance  arti:-t 
who  Is  laTrfDnrd  of  5939  Clhabot.  Hte  wife. 
Jean  Wah  Chan  GimneTl  has  In  the  part 
vi-sited  Folsom  prison  with  Nancy  ling 
Perry. 

Robin  Sue  Stehser,  of  2614  Channiug 
Way,  Bcrkelpy,  who  had  received  mail 
at  SS39  Chabot  and  has  been  identified 
as  a  farmer  gid  Iiiend  of  Uttle. 

Jean  Taishis  DoHy,  nee  Bonner,  who 
resides  at  4ol4  Bond  Street  with  a  2-year- 
old  daughter,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  VO  and  Is  now  associated  with  the 
West  Oakland  W.^wrWSO  discharge 
upgrading  project  and  was  in  December 
nominated  for  the  post  of  a  national  co- 
ordtnntor  of  WAW/WSO. 

Bob  Hoort.  2«.  4«14  Bond  Stieet.  Is  the 
WAW/WSO  regional  coordinator  who 
operates  from  a  TeVgraj^lT  A-venne  offirte 
formerly  ased  hi'  Remiro. 

■Reese  EiTich,  who  \iilii  Ms  wife  Bved 
at  4616  Bond  last  year,  and  who  has  been 
associated  sinco  1967  with  revolutionarj' 
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groups  in  the  bay  area  ranging  from 
student  activists  through  the  Interna- 
tional Liberation  School  to  the  VO.  In 
1969  he  took  a  major  part  in  organizing 
antiwar  riots  in  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dan  Siegel.  a  former  student  activist, 
treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  a 
vocal  Maoist  who  was  admitted  to  the 
State  bar  last  October  after  a  protracted 
fight  regarding  his  suitability  because  of 
his  student  arrest  record.  Siegel,  who 
now  writes  for  the  Guardian  was  present 
at  both  the  Chabot  and  Bond  Street  ad- 
dresses acting  as  a  legal  adviser  to  the 
occupants  during  the  period  of  the  police 
searches.  The  Guardian  is  self -described 
as  an  "independent  radical  newsweek- 
ly"  pledged  to  "assist  in  bringing  to  birth 
a  new  revolutionary  political  party, 
based  in  the  working  class,  armed  with 
the  science  of  Marxism-Leninism,  com- 
mitted to  Socialist  revolution." 

Robin  M.  Yeamans,  a  member  of  the 
NLG  who  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1969  and  has  trav- 
eled to  Cuba  as  a  member  of  the  Vencer- 
emos  Brigade.  Robin  Yeamans  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Law 
Commune.  Robin  Yeamans  is  the  at- 
torney of  record  for  Joseph  Remlro. 
Little  is  represented  by  John  Bain,  a 
deputy  public  defender  in  Oakland. 

Ray  Hofstetter,  31,  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  titular  head  of  VO  In  San 
Francisco  and  the  operational  leader  of 
UPU.  On  January  15,  1974,  he,  with  a 
Robert  McBriarty,  25,  claiming  to  be 
investigators  from  Robin  Yeamans  of- 
fice, was  allowed  by  police  to  sift  rubble 
and  remove  materials  from  1560  Suther- 
land Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  worthy  of  note  with  re- 
spect to  the  kidnapping  of  Patricia 
Hearst  was  a  letter  received  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  January  19,  1974, 
from  fugitive  Nancy  Ling  Perry  who  gave 
her  Symblonese  membership  name  as 
"Fahl2£Ji"  and  said  the  pseudonym 
means  "one  who  Is  victorious."  The  letter 
stated  that  she.  Little,  and  Remlro  are 
"an  information/inteUigence  unit  of  the 
United  Federal  Forces  of  the  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army"  whose  duty  It  Is  to  sup- 
port such-  acts  as  the  assassination  of 
Foster  but  not  to  carry  out  the  acts. 
Others,  she  said,  must  take  credit  for 
the  killing. 

In  what  she  entitled  her  "Letter  to  the 
People,"  she  said  Little  and  Remlro  would 
be  defended  and  described  the  two  men 
as  "my  closest  companions." 

She  added: 

You  have  not  been  forgotten  and  you  will 
b©  defended  because  there  has  been  no  set 
back,  and  aU  combat  forces  are  intact.  .  .  . 

As  a  member  of  the  SIA  Information/ 
intelligence  I  fight  against  our  common  op- 
pressor and  this  I  do  with  my  gun  as  well 
•a  my  mind. . . . 

The  writer  criticized  other  radical  or- 
ganizations which  suppoit  armed  revolu- 
tion abroad  but — 

When  It  comes  to  the  struggle  here  in 
Amerlkka  (sic)  they  consistently  denounce 
militancy  and  revolutionary  violence.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  whenever  people  are  con- 
fronted with  oppression,  starvation  and  the 
death  of  their  freedom  that  they  wart  to 
fight  .  .  .  there  has  never  been  a  precedent 
for  a  nonviolent  revolution — 


She  concluded: 

AU  members  of  the  SLA  recognize  that  we, 
right  here  in  Amerlkka  are  in  a  state  of  war 
and  that  in  a  state  of  war  all  must  be  armed 
and  understand  the  true  meaning  of  self- 
defense. 

This  is  the  letter  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  a  month  ago.  The 
Examiner,  as  you  know,  Is  published  by 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Patricia's  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  these 
remarks  by  quoting  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Febi-uai-y  14,  1974,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal: 

At  the  same  time,  the  SLA  certainly  shows 
how  easy  it  is  for  groups  spewing  out  violent 
rhetoric  to  tiu^n  their  fantasies  into  reality. 
Yet  we  have  heard  it  suggested,  have  we  not, 
that  concern  over  sucli  "dissenters"  is  some- 
how not  qxiite  a  legitimate  concern  of  the 
FBI  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies, 
that  such  concern  is  evidence  of  ofBcial  "para- 
noia," if  not  indeed  a  plot  to  change  the 
U.S.  into  a  police  state.  How  many  of  those 
who  have  made  these  suggestions,  we  won- 
dor,  would  be  willing  tp  make  them  in  front 
of  the  Hearst  family?     [ 


CONGRESSMAN  CHET  HOLIFIELD : 
MR.  ENERGY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  suffer  a 
very  serious  loss  as  a  consequence  of  the 
planned  retirement  of  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Chet's  recent  announcement  of  his 
plans  finds  many  of  us  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. We  will  miss  his  presence  in  this 
body,  his  cordiality,  and  his  leadership. 
At  the  same  time,  \ve  respect  his  desire 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  wonderful 
family  and  pursue  activities  which  he  has 
postponed  again  and  again  because  of 
the  press  of  his  legislative  duties. 

Chet  is  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. In  his  32  years  of  service,  he  has 
established  a  record  of  accomplishments 
qualifying  him  as  a  legislator  and  states- 
man without  peer.  Although  his  accom- 
plishments in  goveiTunent  were  legion  in 
all  areas— security,  health,  welfare,  and 
good  government  in  general — I  want  to 
focus  special  attention  at  this  time  on 
his  accomplishments  in  the  energy  field. 

In  my  30  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  know  of  no  person  who  has  de- 
voted himself  more  completely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  energy  supplies 
for  this  Nation.  In  the  energy  field  many 
know  him  only  as  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  his  interests  go  beyond  that 
and  indeed  encompass  the  entire  spec- 
tnun  of  energy  resources. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Chet  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  since  its  inception  in  1946.  I  have 
seen  him.  In  the  consideration  of  a  plan- 
ned civilian  nuclear  power  program,  ask 
the  fundamental  questions — What  justi- 
fication is  there  for  such  a  program?  Do 
we  really  need  nuclear  energy  as  a  source 
of  electric  power?  What  about  coal,  gas, 
and  oil?  What  about  alternate  sources? 
He  insisted  that  the  potential  of  nuclear 
power  be  considered  In  context  with  all 
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other  practicable  energy  sources  The  rp 
views  he  initiated  with  his  fundamentii 
questions  in  the   1950's  were  consur^ 

ff!^  i".i^^^-  ^'■°'"  "^«°  on  we  have 
followed  the  goals  laid  out  as  a  result  of 
the  reviews  he  initiated. 

I  recaU  how  Congressman  Holifield 
while  m  furthering  our  development  of 
nuclear  energy,  continually  emphasized 
how  important  it  was  to  plan  for  major 
increases  in  the  utilization  of  coal  our 
greatest  developed  energy  resource  ' 

One  cannot  overemphasize  his  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  in  furthering  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  He  more 
than  anyone  I  know,  is  deserving  of  full 
credit  for  providing  the  iniUative  to  this 
new  and  vital  source  of  energy  into  being 
How  fortunate  this  Nation  is  to  have  a 
new  source  of  energy  to  turn  to  at  this 
time. 

In  further  description  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  nuclear  field  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 'an 
article  from  the  February  18,  1974  issue 
of  Weekly  Energy  Report. 

HOOFIELD,     FaTHEE     OP     AMERICA'S     ATOMIC 

Establishment,  is  Bowing  Out 
Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld  will  call  a  press  con- 
ference this  week  to  announce  that  he  is  net 
planning  to  run  for  Congress  again.  Holi- 
field's  decision,  based  on  a  variety  of  factors 
Including  his  age  (70),  family  considerations 
and  redlstrictlng  of  the  19th  District  in  Cali- 
fornia which  he  represents,  are  understood 
to  have  contributed  to  his  decision  not  to 
seek  re-election.  Hollfleld  has  been  the  chief 
legislative  architect  of  the  nuclear  industry' 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
has  done  more  to  bring  the  atom  along  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other  man.  "iwr. 
Hollfleld,"  as  most  people  refer  to  him,  also 
has  been  the  undisputed  mastermind  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  has 
nursed  and  bullied  every  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation affecting  atomic  energy  through 
Congress. 

On  learning  of  his  imminent  retirement, 
Rep.  Mike  McCormack  of  Washington  State 
said:  "The  lion  is  going.  Mr.  Hollfleld  has 
been  without  peer  in  Congress  and  the  nu- 
clear establishment  Is  a  tremendous  monu- 
ment to  his  dedication  and  slngleminded- 
ness."  Holifleld's  departure  represents  the 
end  of  a  dynasty  that  brought  the  atom 
from  the  Manhattan  Project  to  the  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder.  Among  a  group  of  re- 
markable men  who  devoted  themselves  to 
atomic  energy,  including  Hyman  Rickover, 
Craig  Hosmer,  James  T.  Ramey  and  Clinton 
Anderson,  Hollfleld  stood  head  and  shoulders 
higher.  He  has  been  their  leader,  their  driver 
and  the  most  completely  devoted  friends  of 
atom. 

He  entered  Congress  in  1942  and  was  for 
years  considered  to  be  on  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  with  the 
passing  of  time  and  with  his  closeness  to 
the  defense  establishment,  HoUfleld  gained  a 
public  image  as  being  crusty  and  conserva- 
tive. His  capacity  for  work  is  a  legend  in 
Congress  and  his  personal  stature  among  his 
colleagues  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  man  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Hollfleld  has  always  conceived 
of  himself  as  a  simple  public  servant  and 
has  allowed  himself  to  Incur  the  virrath  of 
presidents,  colleagues,  icientlsts  and  er.- 
vlronmentallsts  to  carry  out  the  work  that  he 
believed  was  In  the  public  Interest.  HolifieM 
sees  issues  \n  black  and  white  terms:  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  those  who  are  ob- 
structing what  needs  to  be  done.  Likewise,  he 
has  appeared  to  divide  men  into  two 
grotjps — those  who  are  with  him  and  those 
who  are  against  him.  This  simplicity  of  ap- 
proach contributed  to  Holifleld's  strength 
and  the  respect  he  commands.  In  an  envlron- 
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ment  in  which  compromise  is  a  mainstay  of 
survival,  Hollfleld  has  had  little  time  for 
dealing  and  conniving.  He  has  approached 
the  countless  battles  that  he  has  fought  in 
the  House  with  an  attitude  that  a  man  was 
better  armed  with  a  battering  ram  than 
with  the  silver  tongue,  although  when  all 
else  had  failed,  he  would  drive  a  bargain  to 
save  those  programs  and  objectives  that  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Probably  Holifleld's  most  persistent  critic 
of  recent  years  has  been  Ralph  Nader.  They 
have  fought  a  series  of  running  battles  ex- 
tending over  a  variety  of  Issues  including 
government  reorganization  and  the  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plants. 

In  personal  terms  Hollfleld  In  recent  years 
has  given  the  air  of  a  country  squire — 
tweedy,  courtly  and  distant.  Holifleld's  per- 
sonal and  political  dealings  have  always  he?  n 
beyond  reproach.  A  haberdasher  by  trade, 
he  had  a  reputation  for  being  careful  with 
his  own  money  and  miserly  with  te  public 
money,  although  he  foresaw  the  energy  crisis 
and  insisted  on  heavy  government  spending 
on  nuclear  power.  He  set  a  tone  of  whole- 
someness  in  the  Joint  Committee  and  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  has 
never  been  impugned.  Both  the  committee 
and  the  agency  have  been  above  any  of  the 
venality  that  from  time  to  time  clouds  the 
Washington  scene.  This  success  is  but  one 
smaU  gem  In  a  tiara  of  aohievements  for 
Chet  Hollfleld. 


port  would  prove  enhghtening  and  help- 
ful. 


FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  DROWNS 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  businessman  is  drowning  in  a  sea 
of  paperwork  demanded  by  a  vast  array 
of  Federal  regulations. 

The  majority  of  the  business  estab- 
lishments in  my  south  Texas  district  fall 
in  the  categoi-y  of  small.  Their  proprie- 
tors are  in  most  cases  sole  owners.  "Typi- 
cally, they  have  one,  three,  half  a  dozen 
employees.  The  boss  works  along  with 
them — and  when  he  shuts  up  shop  in 
the  evening  he  often  has  to  stay  behind 
to  wrestle  with  a  multitude  of  forms, 
questionnaires,  and  reports  required  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Some  of  this  paperwork  is  no  doubt 
necessary.  Much  of  it,  I  venture  to  think, 
Is  not.  The  small  businessman,  struggling 
to  keep  afioat  in  this  inflationary  i>eriod, 
sorely  needs  to  be  relieved  of  any  part 
of  the  proliferating  papei-work  burden 
that  serves  no  essential  purpose. 

Comprehensive  information  in  this 
area  is  hard  to  come  by.  In  an  effort  to 
find  out  more,  I  have — with  some  of  my 
colleagues — introduced  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
burden  of  reporting  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral regiUatory  programs  on  independent 
business  establishments. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  study  is 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these 
requirements  may  be  revised  in  order  to 
lighten  the  load  on  small  business  estab- 
lishments. The  bill  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  complete  his 
study  within  a  year's  time  and  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
remedial  administrative  actions  and  leg- 
islative enactments.  I  believe  such  a  re- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

To  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  60  minutes, 
todav;  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
miirks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Btjrgener  )  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burgener)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jordan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CiTLVER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Satterfield)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Adams,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Eraser  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$992.75. 

Mr.  Eraser  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$940.50. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,403.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuscENER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  Winn  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Ketch UM. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  In- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Ml'.  CoNLAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  II.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hog  AN. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jordan)  and  to  include 
extianeous  material:) 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mi-s.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Obey  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Califomla  in  10  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Dfjtt. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califomla  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Satterfield)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  iiistances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  February  21, 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location. 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  varloua  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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1914.  A  letter  from  th*  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, tranamltttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  auttiortae  appropriations  for  tbe 
Department  of  State,  and  fcr  otber  pur- 
poses; to  lb*  OommlUee  on  Ftsttiga  Affairs. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  19«5,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1-year 
period,  to  establish  an  economic  adjust^nent 
assistance  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cwmmltttie  on  PnbUc  Works. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
t  lonal  AerooauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  propoeed 
transfer  of  certain  NASA  land  at  WaUops 
Station,  Va.,  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, pursuant  to  section  SOT  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  b]r  a>ictton  7  of  PnbUc  Law  S3-74: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  aixl  Aatronau- 
tics. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission,  transmlttLng  the  57th  Annu- 
al Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  at  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlnUac  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  m  foUovs: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  871.  SMolutlon 
authorizing  tbe  Bpaalrrr  to  administer  the 
oath  of  offlcs  to  John  P.  Murtha  (Bept  No. 
93-801).   Ordered   to  !)«   printed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  ResolTttlon  894.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  ta>e  eomtderatlon  «rf  H.R.  12670. 
A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  incentive  pay,  to  at- 
tract and  retain  volunteers  fcr  aviation  crew 
member  duties,  and  for  otbcr  porpoKS. 
(Rept.  No.  fl3-802).  Bef erred  to  tbe  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MDSPHT  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Roles.  HoTtse  Resohrtlon  895.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  S.  1752.  An  act 
prescribing  the  objeettves  and  foDctlone  of 
tlu  MktloDal  CoomlMlan  on  Frodocttrlty 
and  Work  Quality.  (Rept.  Ko.  98-808).  B0- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BISK :  Committee  on  Rulaa.  House  Ses- 
olution  896.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR,  2.  A  bill  to  revise  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
(Rept.  No.  98-aM).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BIU^   AND  RE80LUTIDNS 

l^xler  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutJons  were  tetrodoced  and 
sererally  referred  as  foDows: 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  heraeif 
and  Mr.  Pounx)  : 
HJl.  12897.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the   Social   Security   Act   to   tndiKle   breast 
prosthesis  among  the  Items  and  services  for 
vhlch  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program;   to 
the  Cemmttee  tn  W«y«  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  B08MBI: 

U88t.  A  bin  to  provl<te  fbr  tftie  rapu- 
oC  cviteaa  oeal  "'«—*"g  aperattons,  to 
ClM  eecMtary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
>  ffwate  to  States  to  oneeurag*  the  Stete 
ot  aurfaoa  ooal  mlnii«,  aad  for 
.     .1  a«M:  to  the  Ootnaitttee  on  Interior 
aii4  UauUr  Affaiea. 


Bylls.  AEZUG:  , 
H.R.  12899.  A  bin  to  direct  the  President 
to  halt  all  exports  of  gasoline.  No.  2  fuel  oU, 
and  propane  gas  until  he  determines  that 
no  shortage  of  such  fuels  exists  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  12900.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  developmeut  of  near  energy 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In-^ular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
I«nds  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effi- 
eieot  and  equitable  mettu>d  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  derelopment  of  oU  sbale 
resources  on  Federal  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  preserve  and  promote  competition 
among  crporations  in  the  production  of  oil, 
natural  pas,  ooal,  on  shale,  tar  sands,  ura- 
nium, geothermal  steam,  and  solar  energy;  to 
the  Coanmlttee  on  the  Xidlciary. 

HJi.  12903.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utie  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prcvlde  for  emergency 
Federal  assistance  grants  to  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  individuals  whoee  supplemental  se- 
curtty  Income  checks  (or  the  proceeds  there- 
of) are  lost,  stolen,  or  undelivered;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12B04.  A  bill  to  amend  tl»  Internal 
Herenue  Oode  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  energy 
conservation  tax,  to  establish  the  Energy 
Development  and  Suppjy  Trust  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OE  LA  OARZA : 
H.B.  12905.  A  bin  to  direct  the  ComptroUer 
Oenend  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burtien  of  reporting  requiie- 
ments  of  Federal   regulatory   programs   on 
Independent    business    establishments,    and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DBNT: 
H.B.  1290e.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Pl«ms  Dtodosurt  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HR.  12907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
stady    ffl«'    the    establishment    of    certain 
blcyde  trallr  to  tbe  Oomailttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJI.  L290e.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  the  dty 
of  AsoUn,  Wash.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRASEB    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abztjg,  Mr.  AsFiK,  Mr.  Baotllo,  Mr. 
Bergland,   Mr.   Bolakd,   Mrs.   Cms- 
HOLM.  Mr.  CoMTsaa,  Mr.  Dxu.ttms, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.   Knama,   Mr.   Pascell,   Mr. 
Pauntrot,  and  Mr.  Ford)  : 
Kit.  12900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  elimi- 
nate ttie  exemption  of  tbe  first  sale  of  erode 
oU  of  certain  leases  from  price  controls,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  acd  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  GtJNTTa.  Mr.  Hxchus  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Miss 
HoLTZMAN,    Mr.    KASTKNimxa,    Mr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Nnsi,  Mr. 
Ns,  Mr.  Poazxx.,  Mr.  EtOE,  Mr.  Boy- 
aai^  Mr.  SoBixuKe,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  ; 
HJI.  12910.  A  bfU  to  amend  the  Smeigency 
Petroleum  AHocatlon  Act  of  1973  to  elimi- 
nate the  exemption  of  the  first  sale  of  cmde 
oU  o<  eertatn  leasee  from  price  controls,  and 
for  otber   pinpoees;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJI.  12911.  A  bni  to  require  the  execution 
of  an  oath  or  afllrmatloB  or  declaration  of 
allegiance  before  a  passport  is  granted  or  is- 
■led;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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UH.  12912.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
special  education  furnished  to  a  child  or 
other  minor  dependent  wbo  is  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   M£LCHER    (for  himself,  Ms. 
BuRKx  of  Callforola,  Mr.  Chap'pku, 
Mr.    CoHKK,    Mr.    Rtajt,    and    Mr 
SisK) : 
HJl.  12913.    A    blU    to    designate    cerUin 
lands  as  wilderness;    to  tbe   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILPORD: 
H.R.    12914.   A  bUl   to  provide  for  appro- 
priate access  by  the  Congress  to  informa- 
tion required  in  coiinectloa  with  proceedings 
relating   to  the   Impeachnjent  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  tbe  Vice  President  and  to  protect  a 
prosecutors   confidential   v/orlt   product;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY : 
H.R.   12S16.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve    Act   uxid    tbe    Federal    Deposit   In- 
suranoe  Act  to  provide  a  minimum  rate  of 
interest  which   banks  must  pay  on  Christ- 
mas  club   accounts;    to   tbe   Committee  on 
Banltlng  and  Currency. 

HR.  129 1«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  avu 
Bighte  ABt  of  18M  to  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  discriminate  against 
Individuals  who  are  physically  handfcapped 
because  of  such  handicap;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  12917.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  ster- 
ilizations which  are  financed  by  Federal 
funds;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Oonuaeree. 

H.R.  12918.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
tetrator  of  the  Federal  Entrgy  Office  to  take 
certain  action  so  as  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  operations  tn^Krivlng  the  trans- 
porting, by  truck  or  trucks,  ot  perishable 
food,  including  fruit,  Tegetablea,  meats,  and 
ail  seafood  items;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Ctnnn^ree. 

H.R.  12919.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  aUow  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  on  a  part-time  basis  to  de- 
duct under  section  214  expenses  for  house- 
hold and  dejjendent  care  eervlces  necessary 
for  gainftd  emptoyment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MCXtGAN  (by  request)  : 
H.B.  12920.  A  bUI  to  anthortz*  additional 
appropriaUoos  to  carry  out  tbe  I^aoe  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    blmself.    Ms. 

JoRDAK,    Mr.    ^tesviwsKr,    and   Mr. 

SEXBDn.nrG) : 

HA.  12921.  A  btU  to  permit  the  attomeyB 

general  of  the  wveral  States  to  aecore  redieas 

to  the  citizens  and  polltiical  subdlTlsiana  at 

their    States    for    damagw    and     InjurlM 

sustained  by  reason  of  untewful  nctralnta 

and  monopolies;   to  the  (^xumlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAOT: 
H.R.  12922.  A  bili  to  provide  for  tbe  dispo- 
sition of  abandoned  money  orders  and  trav- 
eler's checks;  to  the  Committee  oa  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  12923.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dumping 
of  spent  oil  shale  on  any  P^ederal  land  otber 
than  Federal  land  leased  for  the  operation  of 
shale  oU  reoowry  faculties  and  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  Injury  to  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  unlawful  dump- 
ing of  spent  oil  Sbale;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8IKB3: 
H.R.  12924.  A  bill  to  aaiend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic   Oevckqjtnent  Act  OC 
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1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  5- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
H.R.  12925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
OU  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.   Lehman,    Mr. 
HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,    Mr.    PuQUA,    Mr.    Green    of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  McKay)  : 
H.R.  12926.  A  blU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  sam- 
ple survey  of  population,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  12927.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  for  other  pvirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  12928.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  most  feasible  and  suitable  means  of 
preserving  the  resources  of  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  12929.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery   or   attempted   robbery  of   any 
narcotic  drug   from   any  pharmacy;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bero- 
LAND,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Fisher, 
.     .  Mr.    Gttntir,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Mayne,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Skbelius,  Mr.  Spknce, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Won    Pat,    Mr.    Wright,    and    Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
H.R.  12930.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Art  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  12931.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
grain  produced  In  the  United  States  to  any 
country  participating  in  any  oil  embargo  of 
the  United    States;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Cxurency. 

HR.  12932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
for  States  adopting  safety  belt  use  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  12933.  A  bUl  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Income 
taxes  In  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  employees;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self,   Ms.    Abzug,   M^.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Alexandxk,   Mr.   Andesson   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Carter,  Mrs.  Chisbolm, 
Mrs.   Collins  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Cob- 
man,    Mr.    GuNTER,    Mr.    Moss,    Hit. 
Ndc,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Thornton,    Mr.    Waldie.    and    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 
HH.  12934.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation   subsistence   aUowance,    educa- 
tional assistance  aUowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  chapters  31.  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  special 
programs    for    educationally    disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  imder  chapter  34 
of  such   title;    to  Improve  and  expand  the 
veteran-student  services  program;   to  estab- 
lish a  veterans  education  loan  program  for 
veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 


tain veterans  by  improving  and  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Seirice  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  plan  for  the  employ- 
ment of  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans; 
to  make  Improvemente  In  the  educational 
assistance  program;  to  recodify  and  expand 
veterans'  reemployment  rlghte;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional benefits;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  12935.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amoxuit  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
certain  increases  in  monthly  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  12936.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  determine  If  bounties, 
grants,  or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wpys  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    TIERNAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bergland.    Mr.    Cor- 
M.AN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
PiippER,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sr  Germain. 
and  Mr.  Vigorito)  : 
H.R.  12937.  A  bin  to  protect  the  environ- 
meut  and  conserve  natural  resources  by  stim- 
ulating the  recovery,  reuse,  and  recycling  of 
waste  materials  and  by  decreasing  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  moved  In  commerce  which 
must   be   disposed   of   xUtlmately   as   waste; 
to  promote  and  regulate  commerce  by  Iden- 
tifying and  establishing  standards  and  guide- 
lines lor  the  proper  management  of  waste 
which  poses  a  substantial  hazard  to  human 
health   or   the   environment,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,     Mr.      Corman,      Mr.      Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Peiper,  Mr. 
RiECLE.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, and  Mr.  Vigorito)  : 
H.R.  12938.  A  bill  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resoiu-ces  by  stim- 
ulating the  use  of  recycled  or  recyclable  ma- 
terials by  effecting  rate  changes  tn  the  move- 
ment of  these  materials  by  common  carrier, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Baoillo, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr, 
McCloskjey,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Podell,    ilr. 
Prttchard,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  433.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  885.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
revision,  update,  and  distribution  of  "Can- 
non's Procedure  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  886.  Resolution  to  provide   funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations   and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  163: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.   Res.   887.  Resolution   disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
tran.smitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CalUornia : 
H.  Res.   888.  Resolution   disapproving   tlie 
recommendations  of  the  President  v.ith  re- 


spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MOAKIXY: 
H.  Res.  889.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
s\ibcommittee  on  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  health  effects  of  the 
current  energy  crisis  on  the  poor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.  Res.  890.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  te  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mayne,   Mr.   Bennett,  Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi,   Mr.    Mosher.    Mr.    Crane,    Mr. 
Jarman,   Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
ZiON,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Owins,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  SHOtn>,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  SiKEs.  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Loxr,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Fisher,    Mr.   Heinz,   Mr.    Rose,   and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri)  : 
H.   Res.   891.   Resolution  disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.   Re.s.   892.   Resolution   disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  (Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.  Res.  893.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT, 

Mr.  STEPHENS  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
12939)  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Kwan-Sang 
Shum.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308  (b>,  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representetlves  and 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretery,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  RrcriRD. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  suid  have 
included  all  regi.st rations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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REGISTRATIONS' 
^^^^^haaua^rlc  ch«r«t«  ai«l  monetary  amounts  rerer  to  ^^ 

The  following  registraUons  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1973  •  I 

Fii*  Omx  Oorr  Wmi  rax  tecKTAar  of  the  Sxhatx  awd  Fn*  Two  Oopim  Wtt«  -m*.  Clksk  or  th»  fibuss  or 


HU.  paee  (pace  1)  Is  <te«i«ned  to  .upply  Identifying  data;  and  piige  8  (on  tl»«  back  of  this  page)  deal.  wUH  flnuicba  date. 
Pi^c*  AN  "X"  Below  tbx  Apptopkat*  LrrreB  oa  Pigttm;  in  the  Box  a»  the  Eight  of  the  ~Repq«t-  Heamn*  Bekiw:        . 
TwBJMnfA«T-  RB>orr  (-Regtatratkm-) :  To  "register,-  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P-  and  flU  ont  page  1  only 


Tear:  IB. 


REPOET 
PuE&irAi«T  TO  Federal  Rectjlation  of  Lobbttng  Act 


«D 


let 


ad 


3d 


4tta 


(Mark  one  aquare  only) 


"*^rir'SL«2«!^'*i„^«.*'*""**^-    "^  !?*!S^"  '***^  may  be  uaed  by  either  an  organlaatlon  or  an  todlTldual  as  follow- 

««SSS^l.T^^^r  "employee",  atate  (In  Item  "B")   tke  name.  «ldres8,  and  natuit.  erf  ba^^Mof  tte"«^2Zr-      nt  th. 

<j^  "^ptofer".— To  flto  aa  aa  "employer",  write  "None"  In  anawer  to  Item  "B" 

<ir^S^LS!^^>;,J^*TJ'*i*»*°^yr'  "***'^  "^^  attempt  to  combine  bta  Report  wltb  the  employer'.  Beoort-  ' 
*'mS'g^2:SiS&'o^eS^L"'^  '^  -"^"^  ^-P"**  -<»-««*  renewed  oT  tbl,  requlr^^f  S^STt^auae  Report,  .r. 

^""l^y'I^^ie^  "^^  ^*=*  '""^^  ^  '"P^^  ««P*^  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  b«»«.e  Report-  ar. 


<b) 


A.  OmcAinzATioiv  or  ImmriDTTAL  FnjNo: 

1.  Btate  name,  addrem,  and  nature  of  buslne**. 


L«  ii^^?^S[i^,"'.??'P^°y^'  ""  ''^™«  °^  Henta  or  employees 
who  wlU  flie  Rq>ort.  for  this  Quarter. 


member,  of  tte  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the'oo^^^^'  ^  "^^ ^^rT^' ^l^^J'  \lX  '^^'^Zl^^^''  ^^^l  ''"*  ^" 
one  pen«n  but  payment  therefor  1,  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-namlng^i;^th%ero^t-  -^^JLX-^^^ TmJt:^'^^^!" 
B.  Employer— SUte naae.  wldreaB.  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None.- 


SS5^'^o7:^"n''^-erer°r^f^S«^.r«-^^ 

Act  l^\^^Z^S^'^A^^^:^T.;^nl^S^ulT  '^'*^""  ^*"*^  organizations  and  individual,  subject  to  the  lobbying 


C.  LEcisLAirw  IMTKXSXB,  AMB  FusjcATioirs  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 
ttra  Intanata  are  to  codUnue.  Ifreeeipta 
and  expenditures  in  oonnection  with 
legislative    interest,    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  w>  that  thlB  Office  will  no 
looser  a^QMCt  to  reeetTe  Reports. 

(Anawer  items  1,  0,  and  3  in  the  apace  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislatlre  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
leglslaUTe  Interert.  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
title,  of  statutes  and  bQls:  (b)  Houae  and 
Senate  nmnher.  of  biiia,  where  known;  (e) 
citations  of  statutea.  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  MKh  rtatutes  and 
MlU. 


3.  In  the  com  of  thOK  puidlcatlooa  which  the 
peraon  flUng  ha.  cauaed  to  b«  tMued  or  dis- 
tributed in  nntinfirtton  with  legitfattve  in- 
terests, aet  forth:  (a)  Oeacrtpttoo.  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlatillratlon,  (d) 
name  at  printer  or  puhllidMr  (If  pobUcatlons 
wwe  paid  lor  by  penon  ffling)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  pofaUcaUoa.  war*  received  as  a 
«if*). 


Attach  addlttaul  pagas  If  more  qiace  te  needed) 


iiL*^Uii-"^"e^  ^"^^^^TeL^^yH  ^^IS-^t'^e^'Sr-  ^T^"-  What  ^  nature  and  ««,unt  or  antlcl- 
V  tUla  U  a  -Q««rt«rir-  B«port.  dlaregH^  ^uS"<^-'  ^  fmU^^iL^^J^  ^^^^^\^  ^^"^  ~**  '^  «mnp%o,Moa  Is  to  be. 
•nmmm  a  -Prrttatauwy"  »5ort  ^R^Sitton)  ^  a  -Q^SS^"^^!^<^  ^    «-onthaUtckafthi.pa^.    Donot  attempt  to 


AFPiDAVrr 

I  Omitted  In  printing] 
PAO>  K 
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A.  Aberg,  BeU.  Blaka  *  BCatnar.  222  West 
WaAi^^ton  AvanMB.  Madtsoai.  Wla.  5Sm. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Aiworiatton.  Inc., 
ICU  Services  Corp.,  1617  Sherman  Avenue, 
Ma^fwi,  wis.  53704. 

A.  Bobert  K.  Aiierg.  ssa  West  Wastitngtou 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis.  6X703. 

B.  Aberg.  BeU.  Blake  ft  Metzner,  222  West 
Washington  Avcnua,  Bfadiaaai,  WU.  &3T03. 

A.  Herbert  B.  AiMman.  1790  K  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  American  Society  oC  Pension  Actuaries, 

1122    Sinclair    Building.    Fort    Worth.    Tex. 
TS102. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  aOOM. 

B.  HoSWiana-Lia  Roche.  Inc.,  Nutley,  If.J. 
«7110. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  3003«. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Blactrical 
Wethers.  1125  16th  8t(«et  NW.,  Waablngton, 
DC. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  trW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Watlonal  Realty  Committee,  Inc,  S30 
Park  Avenue,  Hew  York,  N.T.  10017. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman,  Jr.,  1250  Con- 
necticut Areniw  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  CJeary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  *  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  N\V.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman.  Jr..  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wa^lngton,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

aoos6. 

A.  Ba«r  &  Marks,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street,  Kcv  York,  N.Y.  lOOM. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
ATenue  NW.,  Washington.  O.C. 

B.  Showell  Poultry  Co.,  SboweU,  Ud.  3ia82. 

A.  DooaldBaUwia.OOS— laxSIStMStKW., 
Washington.  UXi.  20000. 

B.  Papoo.  UMIO  Pannsylvania  Avenne  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schaplro  &  Simon.  28 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  127 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York  Coffee 
»Bd  Sugar  Ex<aiaage,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wlliiam  M.  Bate..  BeU  &  Stanton,  Inc., 
2016  PeachtiM  Center  Building,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

sosor 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau. 

A.  Berl  Bornhard.  Suite  1100.  1660  I.  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sngelhard  Industries.  430  Mountain 
Avenue,  Murray  Hill,  N  J. 

A.  neanor  Blssinger,  2T6  Central  Park 
West,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOM. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Itic.,  90  Sast 
68th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOTl. 

A.  Nancy  Blum,  316  IMh  Stnet  SK..  Wash- 
ington, DC  10003. 

a  Wooan-a  Lobky,  Ibc,  1345  O  Straet  8E.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Calling  Coooamad  CbiistiaB  OUteaua, 
P.O.  Box  «8«,  WatfOoBtgn,  DXJ.  9NIS. 


A.  Capim  A  Dryadals.  1 101 17tai  Street  tiWi., 
Suite  1100,  Waatnogton.  D.C.  80086. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford.  Conn.  08116;  Fidelity  Mntual  Life 
Insuranoa  Oo,  PX3.  Boa  7318,  PhUadelplila, 
Pa.  iSlOl:  Jolin  Hancock  Mntnal  Uf*  Insur- 
ance Co.,  aOO  Berkeley  Street.  Boston.  Ma.ss. 
02117. 

A.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  1717  Massachnaett.  Avenue  KW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..   Suite  600,   WadUngton.   D.C.   30036. 

B.  National  Leagtie  of  Insured  Savinga  As- 
aocUtiona.  1300  17th  Straet,  Suite  SOO.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20038. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  *  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
3003S. 

B.  Alabama  Refining  Co..  Inc.,   310  One 

Office  Park,  Mobile,  Ala.  36609. 

A.  Cleary,  Oottlleb.  Steen  U  Hamntmi,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  ITW,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Charter  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4726, 
Jacknmville,  Fla.  3ao3. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hanailton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa*lngton.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  F«ugeot.  Inc.,  300  KuUer  Road,  Clifton, 
N  J.  07016. 

A.  ClUTord.    Wamke.    Olass.    IdcRwaln    & 

Finney,  815  Connecticut  Av«enue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  2O0O6. 

B.  Bessemer  and  lAke  Erie  RaUroad  Co., 
600  Grant  Street,  P.O.  Box  638,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.  15230. 

A.  Heanor  M.  Cole.  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  USA,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  B.  CoUyer,  720  Hotei  Washing- 
ton, Washington,  D.C.  ZOiXVL 
B.T7BA.Inc. 

A.  Consuniar  Action  Now,  Inc..  30  East 
68th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  John  R.  Cooper,  Suite  Ml,  1630  K 
Street  NW,   Wa.hlngt«>.  UG.  30006. 

B.  National  Itoionporta  Committee.  Suite 

801,    1629   K   Street  NW.,  Washington.   DC. 
20006. 

A.  Council  For  A  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NK,  Washington,  D.C.  30002. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  LoomLs,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenne,  Washii^ton.  'ajC.  X>0S6. 

B.  Aaaoolation  of  Bt/taatatKm  Contimc- 
toes,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  MW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  tc  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waetilngton.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Nattoaal  Kractora  AaBociatton.  1800 
North  Kent  Street,  ArtlngtoB.  Va. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox,  1107  National  Press 
Bnfldtng.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women.  Inc., 
1107  National  Press  Bulldtng.  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

A.  Wlliiam  J.  CodUp.  330  Kew  Center 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  4B303. 

B.  Motor  Vakida  Manufacturaca  Aasoela- 
tion  of  ttM  United  States.  Inc.,  SSO  Ifew 
Center  Building,  Detzoit,  Midi.  4S303. 

A.  Daniels  &  Hontlhan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
WaaMngton,  D.C.  30008. 


B.  Oert>er  Chaaoo  Co,  Inc.  PjO.  Box  3116, 
Ridgwav  Center  Building,  Stamford,  Oann. 
06906. 

A.  Fred  E.  Darling,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
KB..  Washington.  OC  lOOOB. 

B.  Nonooouniaatoned  OBcara  A«oclation 
of   the    USA,    PO.   Box  SSn,   Ban   Antonio, 

Tex.  78298. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davts,  One  Rrat  Katiocal 
Plasm,  No.  6300,  Chicago,  Dl.  OOet*. 

B.  The  First   National   BaiA   of  Chicago. 

One  Finst  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  m.  60670. 


A.  John  L.  Delano.  Box  1172.  Helena,  Mont 
59G01. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association. 


A.  Andrew  Drance.  Room  511  WHaon  Pia^a 
Bulldtng,  3425  WBson  Boulerard,  Arttngton, 
Va  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Graoo 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  2S219. 

A.  John  R.  Engtehom,  P.O.  Box  948,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  O6904. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017;  Noranda  Mines,  Ltd.,  Com- 
merce Court  West,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. 

A.  Environmental  Lobby,  Inc.,  2233  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Fair,  1900  Lamont  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  2D010. 

B.  Calling  Concerned  Christian  Country- 
men, P.O.  Box  2366.  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 

A.  James  F.  ITlemlng,  991  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers.  1001  International 
BoiUevard.  Suite  1106,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30364. 

A.  Foley  k  Lardner,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  Subaidlariea.  125  High 

Street,  Boston,  Mas..  02110. 

A.  Jean  Fox,  88  Central  Park  West,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Tnr  30  Sast  68th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Onbert  M.  Frtmet,  26800  Ttlegraph  Road, 
Suite  310,  Southaeld.  Mich.  48070. 

A  G&usewitz.Carr*BotiianJ»eis,  Suits  711, 
South  Tower,  Union  Bank  Sqaaia,  Orsr^. 
Calif.  92688. 

B.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles. Suite  711.  South  Tower.  Union  Bank 
Square,  Orange,  Calif.  93CB8. 

A.  Llewellyn  Henley  Gerson.  B21  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  1*21  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30005. 

A.  Glassie,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks.  I81| 
H  Street  KW.,  WatfUngton.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Music  Pubhshers'  Association, 
Inc.,   110  East  60th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

10022. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  30008. 

B.  Oedft«y  Assoelatea,  Tnc,  318  IBth  Street 
NW.,  Washliigton,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Ilene  Ooldman,  7«>  Parte  Avenue.  Wea 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Wow,  Inc.,  30  East  68ta 
Street.  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

A.  John  Ooldsum,  P.O.  Box  1148,  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  L.  Light  Co,  P.O.  Box  6331, 
DanBS,Tn. 
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A.  Isabel  HalUbrirton,  330  Xast  67Ui  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Ck>nsuiner  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  Yorfc,  N.T.  10021. 

A.  Heavy  Duty  Tmck  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 8ult«  1300,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  P  HeinUlch,  1725  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Asaoclation  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44  Street.  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  C.  Alexander  Hewes,  Jr.,  Suite  606,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbothara,  Pittsburprh, 
Pa.  16230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  &  MeUon  Natl.  Corp, 
Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  W.  HoUand,  Suite  370,  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  1105  East  Ohio  Build- 
Ing,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

B.  McDonald,  Hopkins  &  Hardy  Co.,  1105 
East  Ohio  BuUdliig,   Cleveland,   Ohio  44114, 

A.  Vivian  Homer,  30  West  90th  Street  New 
York,  N.T.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  IrmgarU  Hunt,  336  Central  Park  West 
New  York.  N.Y.  10026. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  David  R.  Ignatius,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  John  H.  Johnson.  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  D.  Krause,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  HamUton  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,'  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Susannah  Lawrence,  216  East  72d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Lawyers  To  Preserve  the  Constitution, 
36  West  44th  Street,  Room  600.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10036.  ^ 

A.  Oeorge  Lefont,  1819  Peachtree  Road  NE 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  30300. 

B.  Computech  Systems,  Inc.,  1819  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30309. 

A.  Albert  Lehrer. 

B.  American  Consumer  Action  Ptounda- 
Uon,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Life  Lobby,  Inc.,  Box  224,  Wantagh,  N  Y 
11793.  -^   •     ■    ■• 

A.  Gay  Lord,  150  East  73d  Street,  New  York 
NY.  10021. 

B.  Consvuner  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shliigton,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  W.  Terry  Magulre,  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,   Washington,   DC.   20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUding, ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004.  1 


A.  Barbara  Maltby,  600  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.   10021. 

A.  Carlln  Masterson,  801  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10026. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

A.  Carles  R.  McCalla  Jr.,  Route  2  Box 
72P,  New  Wlnd.sor,  MD.  21776. 

B.  U.S.  Tobacco  Co.,  100  West  Putman  Ave- 
nue, Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney,  2401  Vh-glnla  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washlngfton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  One 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Suite  1100,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Engelhard  Industries,  430  Mountain 
Avenue,  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

A.  William  H.  MegonneU,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Asscclatioo  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615,  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Marc  Messing,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Pension  Actuaries, 
1122  Sinclair  Building,  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 
76102. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  John  V.  Moller,  1919  Mtissachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manxtfactiurers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  320  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Maryann  Napoll,  800  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

B  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Nash,  Ahem  &  Abell,  4400  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  The  National  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dency, Inc.,  23d  Floor,   1221   Avenue  of  the 

Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10020. 


A.  National  Crganlaatlon  for  Women   Inc 
1107  National  Press  Building,  Washlneton' 
DC.  20004.  ^       ' 

A.  Barbara  Nlles,  170  East  79th  Street  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  SterUns 
ni.  61081.  ^' 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yor;- 
N.Y. 10036. 

A.  David  A.  Oxford,  314  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Washington  Affairs  for  MobUe  Homes 
Manufacturers  Association,  14650  Lee  Road 
Chantilly,  Va.  22021. 

A.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Log 
Angeles,  Suite  711,  South  Tower,  Union  Bank 
Square.  Orange,  Calif.  926684 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Association  of 
West  Virginia  P.O.  Box  1740,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.  26301. 

A.  Peabody,  RlvUn  &  Lambert,  1730  J.I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Center  of  New  England, 
Inc.,  470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 
02210. 

A.  Peabody,  RlvUn  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mass  RetaiUng  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania    Avenue     NW.,     Washington,     D.C. 

B.  United  States  Golf  Association,  Golf 
House,  Far  Hills,  N.J.  07931. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001i 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amarlllo  Convention  and  Visitor's 
Board,  AmarUIo,  Tex. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  L.  T.  Barringer  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Graham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Campbell-Taggart,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Graham   Purcell,    1819   H   Street   NW., 
Satte  »0,  Wa-shlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Independent    Milk    Producer-Distribu- 
tor Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Graham   Ptircell,    1819    H    Street    NW., 
Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Graham   Ptucell.    1819    H   Street    NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Graham   Purcell,    1819   H   Street   NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rolling   Plains    Cotton    Growers,    Inc., 
Stamford,  Tex. 

A.  Graham   Purcell,    1819    H   Street   NW., 
Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  Ama- 
rlllo, Tex. 

A.  Howard   Pyie.    1000    16th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,   200  East   Randolph 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gnlf  on  Corp,   P.O.   Box   116B,   Pitts- 
btirgh.  Pa. 


A.  Ragan   &   Mr.-.on.  9C0   17lU   Sireet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries,    Inc.,    401 
North  Main  Street,  Wlnslou-Salem.  N.C. 

A.  GaU  Rakow,  77  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011. 

B.  Cousumer  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68tli 
Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10021. 


A.  David  A.  Rapopmt,  2626  South   12th 

Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth.  901  East  Capi- 
tol Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Lola  Redford,  1125  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Paul  M.  Riley.  1730  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  820 
First  Nattoiuil  Bank  Ballding.  Peoria.  lU. 
61602. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Byron  G.  Ropers.  918  leth  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue,  Denrer,  Colo.  80202. 


A  Rogers  &  Wells,  1668  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation of  America  College  Retirement  Equi- 
ties Fund,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 
10017. 

A.  Uury  M.  Eloaensteln,  1730  FsniiEylTaata 
AraaiM  iJW,  Washington.  D.C.  aOSML 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Averne  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  As.50ciates.  Inc  .  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  1730 
M  Street   NW.,   Suite   20G.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carroll  J.  Savage,  1700  Per.nsylvanla  Av- 
en\;e  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


B.    Blue    Bell,    Inc.,    835    Church    Street, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 


A.  Carroll    J.    Savage,    1700    Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,    Washington,   D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  Rochester  Tax  CouncU.  1100  Mid- 
town  Tower,  Rochester,  N.Y.   14604. 


A.  Ann  Scott,  1107  National  Press  Build- 
in-!,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organtzatlon  foj-  Women,  Inc. 
1107  National  Press  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

A.  Sharman   Associates.   Inc,   Suite   1000. 

1100     17lh    Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C. 
20033. 

B.  Movers'  Committee  for  Emergency  Fuel 
Resources,  c/o  Robert  K.  Lee,  P.O.  Box  272, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

A.  .Sharcn.  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crollus  ft.  Fin- 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  W'sslungton,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  .Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sharon.  Pierson.  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  The  Leh!?h  Coal  and  Navlgatton  Co..  528 
Noij-th  Ksw  Street.  BethOehexn.  Pa.   loOlS. 


A.  Charles  W.  Shipley.   1140  Connecticut 

Avenvc    NW.,    Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  N?tioual  A!«soclaUon  of  Secttic  Ooa.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washing  ton, 
L'.C. 

A.  Frederick  Siniplch.  910  16th  Street  NW, 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peuceot,  Ir.c,  300  Kuller  Road,  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015. 


A.  Donald  K.  Simpson.   1100  King   Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.   1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrigau  &  Her  long,  888  17  th 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  Leagtie,  2  Pennsylvania 

Plaza,  Suite  2480,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Robert  H.  Starkey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RtttsI  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Cynthia  Stein.  50  West  96lh  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  Ea.st 
68lh  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10021. 


A.  Steptoe  A  Johnson,   1260   Connecticut 
Arenue   NW,   Washington.  D.C.  3003C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co^  515  South  Flow- 
er Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071 . 


A.  Steptoe  k  Johnson,  1259  Connectlctit 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc,  1S25  Con- 
necticut Avenue  ICW,  Washington.  D.C.  2000C. 

A.  Stror^c!:,  Stroock  and  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut AveniTp,  Wa.shtngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nr.tional  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  59th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc.,  1825  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Sun  OU  Co.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Wasli- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Surrey,    Karaslk    &    Morse.    1156    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  EmbassT  of  the  Socialist  Bepnhllc   of 

Romania,  1G07  23d  Street  NW,  Wasbtngtoci, 
D.C.  20008. 

A.  Samuel    Thurm,    1725    K    Street    NW, 
Washmgton.  DX;.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  155 
F;.-t  44  Street,  New  York,  NY    10017. 

K.    United   Egg   Producers.    1001    Intema- 
tLoii&l   Boulevard.   Suite    1106,   AU&nta,   Ga. 

30354. 

A.    Uuiied    States    Golf    Association,    Golf 
Hon.  e.  Far  HiUs.  K  J.  07S31 . 

A.  Robert  V.  Varrghn.  25  Br".ftdwnT,  Room 
1012,NewToT*,  NT  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 25  Broad'.vay,  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 


A.  Mary  E.  Vogel,  1107  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organizatloo  for  Woinen,  Inc  . 
1107  National  Press  BuUdinfi,  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

A.  .'i.nne  Wal'Ker. 

B.  American  Consr.mer  Action  Foundation. 
1700  Peniuylvaiiia  Avenue  NW,  Wasliijjgtou, 
D.C.  2000c 

A.  Anne  Walicer.  FoUxnac  Piasa,  No.  ,501, 
2475  Virgmia  Avenue  NW.  Washington,  DC. 
20037. 

B.  Committee  tor  Ethical  Medical  Stand- 
ards In  PsyiiiJatrlc  Practice  and  Re.search. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  ASBJClates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  W^hlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  Kattonal  Bank,  Laredo.  Tex.: 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Alamo  NatioutJ  Bauk,  San  Antoalo 
'lex. 

A.  Pamela  R.  Warner.  121  Second  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  2000Z 

B.  National  Health  FederaT'on,  P.O.  Box 
683.  Moiu-ovi*,  Calif.  81016. 

A.  Weismnn.  Celler,  Spett,  Modlin.  &  Wer- 

tUeimer.  1026  Connecticut  Aj>eiiue  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Waeiiilngton.  D£;.  20036. 

B.  Beneliciiil  Managenieat  Corp..  200  South 
Street,  iloriisto»-u.  HJ. 

A.  Arlene  Weltnian.  239  CAniial  Park  West, 
New  York.  NY.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  luc,  30  Ea.st 
C8th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10021. 


A.  William  E.  Wickens,  1520  33d  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Howrey.  8iiBM>.  Baker  A  Mmchison, 
1730  Peunsj'ivania  Aieaue  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Williams  &  Jen?e«.  1130  ITtii  Street  NW., 
Wa<>hlngton.  DX;.  200S6. 

B.  Globe  Feather  i  Down  C».,  10»0  West 
North  Avenue,  ChlCBgo,  IIL  606-2. 

A.  Ciirtlu  Wlnsor,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washii^gUm.  QC  30006. 

B.  The  Chase  MAnhsttan  Bank,  1  Cha.'^e 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  NT.  1001&. 

.\.  J.  S.  Yonk,  P.O.  Box  5K8.  Greenwood 
Plam.  Denver.  Colo.  89217. 


A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  1  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Food   Chaiivs, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Ziimas,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
V.'ashinglon.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AilEX  Champlain  Co..  177  Ocean  Lane 
Drive,  Key  Blscayne,  Fla. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
R«i>o'^i^m.'^"°*"*°  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1973 :  I 

ror^a^J!r::::^V°"^  "ffl  ^°^  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.)  ^  "^  """^  ^^^  ^'^^ 

Fhj:  Onx  Copy  With  the  Secectahy  op  the  Sen.^te  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Cleek  of  the  House  op  REPREsBa«TATiVEa : 

ThlB  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropeiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminaky"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  aDDroDriat» 
figure.     FUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  num 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■'4,"  ■•5,"  "6."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
PxmsuAUT  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


<b) 


Notk  on  Itm«  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual   as  follows- 

(1       Employee  .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  •'B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "emnlover"      fif  thn 

SaR^ponL.^"tmp?oy«".)'^^  ^"^  °'  "'"'''"'  "''"°'^  ^''  ^^""^  '^'^  '"'"'''^  ^'^  '"^'"^"^  °'  «^^»^  ^ ^^  J™ 
(U)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Stparati  Rrpoets.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

fllS^by  ^^'"en^o^e^*'lo*'eer^*  ^'*  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

*"fllJdby'toe^em''irer^  *^^  "*'^*  ™"^*  ^^*  ^*P""*«  Reports  aiyl  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


azid 


a.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
Who  wUl  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B  .—Repents  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  excent 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTT  ON  Item  C  .—(a)  The  expression  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
"*^,  A°S  °f  T"'  ?fl**  °^^"  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
Bubject  of  action  by  either  House" — S  302(e).  n^v-i^  majr  ud  i,iiD 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  vv.  •-   ^  iiuuujiiiu 

«o  /'iL  '"**'■  *'*?.S°'°1!.'J''^  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests.  "i"" 

C.  Lecislativz  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith:  I 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  Eotise  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUlB,  where  known;  (c) 
Citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstrlbuUon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publlsber  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

J*^*^™lJLi'^r^^d  ^^Jn^T""""^  '?"""  *^^?  *  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amomit  of  antlcl- 
p«t«a  expenses  WUl  be,  and  U  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  comocnsatlon  la  to  be 

^^^^  *..;?Y.'^'y    ^P^^'  'I'^^K*"!  ^^  »t«*i  "C4 "  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  a£d  "E"  on  the  b^^  thl^  pLecTTot  Attempt  t^' 
combine  a  "PreUminary"  Report  (ReglstraUon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^  u    *.    on  me  oac*  ox  inis  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


APFiDAvrr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAQK  !•< 
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Note  ON  Item  "D  "— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anytKing  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  tisea 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance   or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  vrtth  the  influencing  of  legislation— wlU  have  no  receipts  to  reoort 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  ' 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts  sucU 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  thr.t  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  mode  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (1)  77i  General.  In  the  case  of  many  emplovees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Itemi 
'D  5"  (received  for  services)   and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).     In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary   15 

Will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 
(11)   Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee   etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under    D  5,  '  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  pnge  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  L>oans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.    II  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed   or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5") 

7.  $ Received  during  prex-ious  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

12.  9 "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  tlu-ough  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  esch  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example:  | 

Amount         Name  and  Addrcts  of  Contributor  \ 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

$1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


$3,285.00     Total 


None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  *^ 

(b)  IP  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 
8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etO.)_ 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  ( Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


16. 


Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  m;»de  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
Amount 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  I Expended  dtiring  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  f — .. Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,760.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  8214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

•2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  montb. 

•4,150.00    TOTAI. 
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A.  Aberg.  BeU.  Blake  &  Metzner,  222  West 
Washington  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.  63703. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association ,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.  63704. 

D.    (6)    $4,815.     E.    (9)    $5,750.51. 

A.  Robert  K.  Aberg,  222  West  Washington 
.Vveuue,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  At)erg,  BeU,  Blake  &  Metzner,  222  West 
Washington  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

D.    (6)    $2,675.     E.    (9)    $186.37. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kthyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth   Street, 
Klchmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060,  1730  Peun- 
sjlvauia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vepco,   Seventh    and   FrankUn    Streets, 
Blchmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $950. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   Pood    Chain.=i, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Shipbuilders,  1200 
^dSth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6J    $300.     E.    (9)    $14,382.93. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $9,228.49.     K.   (9)    $9,228.49. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 


A.  Randolph  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $45. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  BuUdlng,  625  School  Street 
SW,  Washington.   D.C.   20024. 


A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leonard. 
105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Fovindatlon,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 


A.  WUlis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room 
2,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.   (9)    $1,666.16. 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Cbk»go.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $750.      E.   (9)   $184.91. 


A.  Altman,  Kurlander  &  Weiss, 
Clark  Sti«et,  Chicago,  ni.,  60603. 
D.  (6)  $550. 


125  South 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  403.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64114. 

D.  (6)    $6,863.39.     E.    (9)    $6,863.93. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $6,066.98. 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology. 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 
D.   (6)    $1,402.70.     E.   (9)    $1,402.70. 


20 


A.  American  Farm  B\lreau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

D.  (6)    $45,804.     E.    (9)    $45,804. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $63,816.42. 

A.  .Ainerlcnr.  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  Nortli  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $300.      (E;    (9)  $300. 

A.    American   Frozen   Food   Institute.   919 
18th  Street  NW..  Wa.shlcgton,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $56,039.95.     E.  (9)   $1,737.30. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,851.     E.  (9)  $3,018.15. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association,  5351 
South  Roslyn  Street,  P.O.  Box  1266,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,800.  I 

A.  .American  Insurance  Association,  85  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Admiral  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.  of  Illinois,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

D.    (6)    $34,848.88.     E.   (9)    $34,848.88. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  ASairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $26,547.02.     E.  (9)  $26,580.86. 

A  American  Land  Title  Association.  Suite 
303,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,304.67. 


A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006.  i 

E.  (9)   $2,019.33.  I 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.  (9)  $26,750.75. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl.,  60606. 
E.   (9)   $3,275. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo., 
80202. 

E.    (9)    $2,900, 

A.    American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    260 
Madison   Avenue,  New  York,   N.Y.   10016. 
E.   (9)    $1,130.11. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1145 
19th    Street    NW.,    WMhnlgton,    D.C.    20036. 
D.    (6)    $7,050.96.     E.   (9)  $6,860.52. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.   20006. 
D.    (6)    $3,307.     E.    (9)    $59,077. 
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A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005* 

D.  (6)    $7,510.56.     E.   (9)    $7,610.66. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $10,816.73. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,218,223.64.  E.  (9)   $126,874.65. 


A.  American  Rivers  Cottservation  Council. 
324  C  Street  SE.,   Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   $533.76.     E.   (9)   $631.69. 


A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  600  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  836.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $705.73.     E.   (9)    $4,292.45. 


A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America,  Inc..  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10058. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $74.29. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, luc  ,  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng.  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28281. 

D.    (6)    $19,837.93.     E.    (6)    $19^37.93. 

A.   American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $64,896.80. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  502, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $93,002.     E.  (9)  $2,846.30. 

A.  Ted  E.  Amick.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  $750. 

A.  Donald  E,  Anderson. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,750.     E.    (9)    $324. 

A.  J.  Lem  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Room  809,  Washington,  HC.  20001. 

B.  Eastex  Inc.,  229  North  Bowie  Street, 
Jasper,  Tex.  75951. 

D.  (6)  $900.     £.  (9)  $408.15. 

A.  Leonard  Appel,  Wilson,  Woods  &  Vllla- 
lon,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1032.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  Hewitt  Ave- 
nue Marine  Terminal,  P.O.  Box  1478,  Everett, 
Wash.  98206. 

D.  (6)   $5,100.     E.   (9)   $241.09. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indians  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Local  Dlv. 
689,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  No.  403,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1139  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
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B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.   (6)   $550.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Arent,  Fox.  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Soft   Drink   Association,    1101 
16th   Street,    NW.,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.   (6)   $280.     E.   (9)    $4, 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.   1801   K 
Street,   NW.,   Wa.shington.   D.C.   20006. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Realty   Committee,    230   Park 
Avenue,   New  York.   N.Y.   10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $37.98. 


A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $49.18. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Bottled    Water    Association, 
.  1411    W.    Olympic    Boulevard,    Los    Angeles. 

Calif.  90015. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffmann-LaRoche  Inc..  Nutlev.  N.J. 
07110. 

D.    (6)    $260.     E.    (9)    $2. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp.. 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View.  Calif.  94040. 

D.    (6)    $825. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  lOth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Judith  A.  Assmus,  17G3  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Lawyers 
Association,  c/o  George  Ballman.  3720  Far- 
ragut  Street,   Kensington.   Md.   20795. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)  $48.13. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $392.01.     E.   (0)   $10. 

A.  Judith  A.  Assmus,  1763  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $95.    E.  (9) $199.45. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Suite 
607.  1725  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006. 

D,  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  301,  Crystal 
Mall  1.  1911  Jefferson  DavU  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va,  22202, 

D.    (6)     $160.     E.    (9)     $2,941.14. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Room  211.  1920 
i  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200M. 


D.    (6)    $7,063.89.     E.    (9)    $7,053.89. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.    Association   of   Oil    Pipe   Lines.    1725   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $410. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Ncv  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9). $1,000. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  .South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90071, 
D,    (6)    $1,050.     E.   (9)    $975. 


A.  Robert  L.  .Augenblick,  1775  K  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775 
K  S'.reet  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averil!,  1730  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Assoclntioii.  c  'o 
Jack  h.  Potter,  820  First  National  Brink 
Building,  Peoria,  III.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  8301. 

A.  Nicholas  R.  Bach,  1500  Rhode  Island 
.^venue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1500  Rhode  Island  A\eniie  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman.  Jr.,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman,  Jr„  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washlngt.on,  DC.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  1230  M  Street  NW., 
Suite   800,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $443.     E.  (9)  $156.30. 

A  Baer  &  Marks.  70  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N,Y,  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,353.86. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian   Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  James  P.  Bailey.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,175.     E.  (9)  $431.73. 

A.  Grace  C.  Baislnger.  2870  Arizona  Terrace 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111.  6061 1. 

E.  (9)  $497.48. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Baker.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $113.58.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale,  955  L'Enfant  Pla^a  North 
SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 


B.  The  Boeing  Co..  Post  Office  Box  3707, 

Seattle.   Wash.   98 1 24. 

D.    (6)    $575.     E.    (9)    $174.  I 

A.  Markham  Ball,  815  Connecticut  Avenue ' 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Coi-p,  3044  W,  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A,  Tlionias  H.  Barksdale,  1801  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $7,837.      E.    (9)    $584. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  A:  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
.\vcnue  NW..  Washington,  D,C.  20036, 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  St<>en  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 


A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Burnett,  919  18tl. 
Street  NW„  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners.  30  ■ 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  8ET,  England 

D.   (6)    $2,500,     E.    (9)   $9,381,95. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW,.  Suite  315. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $117,50. 

A.  Barrett.  Smith,  Schapiro  &  Simon,  26 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.,  127  Jolin 
Street,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y.:  New  York  Cofiee  A- 
Sugar  E.^change.  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $8.50. 


A.  Robert  W.  Barrie,  777 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General    Electric    Co, 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  ^C)   $180. 


14th  Street.  NW., 
,    570    Lexington 


.\  Da\id  S.  Barrows,  214  Centurv  Building, 
Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  k  California  I^nd 
Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $596.98. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $82.36. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $3,069.41.     E.   (9)   $99.84. 

A.  William  M.  Bates,  Bell  &  Stanton,  Inc. 
2016  Peachtree  Center  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga 
30303, 

B,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
D,  (6)   $9,000.     E.   (9)   $2,367.42, 

A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1,123  L  Street  Nnv.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E     fOt    $377.52. 
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A.  BatzeU   *   Nunn.   1623   L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
cUtlon,  1623  L  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  esoo. 

A.  DcMiald  S.  Beattie.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Coa«reas  of  RaUw&y  Unions.  400  First 
Street    NW..    Wastungton,   D.C.    20001. 

D.  (6)  »S7».67. 

A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600,  Wajihlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Automobile,  Aeroepace  &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America 
(UAW),  aooo  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $6,229.24.     E.  (9)  «450.75. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler.  lias  IBtii  Street  NW. 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Arenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  4S214. 

D.  (6)  $7,8371)3.     E.  (9)  $515.68. 

A.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20006. 

E.  (9)   $212. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $199.98. 

A.  Winston  Everett  BeU,  P.O.  Box  1718,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

A.  Berry  &  Qipson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Atalanta  Corp,  17  Varlck  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10013. 

E.  (9)  $94.28. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson.  1700  Pennsylranla  Ave- 
nxie  NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bast-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
WW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  Robert  L.  Sevan,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connoctlcirt  Aventw  NW.,  Washlnirton  DC 
30038.  .  ■ 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (0)  $98. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemiUer.  815  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indostrlal  Organisations.  Federatksn 
of  Trades  aiKl  Labor  Unions,  816  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $9,100.     E.    (9)    $169.35. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  6025  Wisconsin 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  Wis- 
consin Ave.  NW..  WaslUngton.  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Lydla  Bitter.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.    (6)    $460.     E.   (9)    $450. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJorason,  SO  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  NaUonal  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $125.10. 
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A.  John  W.  Black,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
920,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  NT.  and  8_A..  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Fi&nclaco.  Calif.  94137 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $506. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross.  Gottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  676  Madtson  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $6,875.01. 

A.  Becky  Bogard,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Jerald  BlLziu.  1425  K  Street  NW..  W^asb- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  KnowItoB,  Inc.,  633  Tlilrd  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $300.     B.   (9)   $75. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Bosweil,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnstou  Building  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28281. 

D.   (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    $77.05. 


A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Salte  301,  Crystal 
Mall  1,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  HiKbwav  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202.  '^^fuway.  at- 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  in- 
vention and  XnnovaUon,  Suite  301.  Crystal 
Mall  1,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlinc- 
ton,  Va.  22302, 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinldey,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National    Cable   TV   Association     Inc 
918   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)   $136.    E.   (9)   816.60. 

A.  John  Broadbent,  161  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $435.     E.    (9)    $llli)l. 


A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Suite  609,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suit©  814,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (0)   $1,068.77. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  415  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 415  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37403. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7365.36.     E.   (9)    $1>42.0». 

A.  Melvin  J.  Boyle,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $6,333. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley.  1341  G  Street  NW.. 
W^rtshington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA,  1341  G  Streot  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $800. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  81 1 1  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  Room  122.  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles  G.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   OouncU  of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  88112. 

D.   (6)    $1,325.76.     E.   (B)    $80.06. 


A.  John  Broadbent.  181  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  J.  R.  Tlmmlns  &  Co.,  37  WaU  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

D.   (6)    $375. 

A  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washmgton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,500. 

A.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $38.78. 

A.  David  W.  Broome,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   847. 

A,  J.  Colvin  Brown,  Jr,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009.  I 

D.    (6)    $100.  I 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Vlrgima  Avenue  NW.,  Washtogton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown.  2626  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Brown,  Vlassls  &  Bato,  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  88616. 

D.    (6)    $2,375.     E.    (9)    $790. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  Schomer  & 
Chase,  Suite  BOO.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  Suite 
308,  10920  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90024. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeldman,  Schomer  & 
Chase,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20086. 
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A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  Inc., 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Man.  02110. 

K.  (9)   $86.72. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Cormectl^'i*  Avenue  KW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobile  Home  M..iiufacturers  Assocla- 
iUa,  14650  Lee  BOMi,  Chantllly,  Va.  22021. 


A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
Suite  900,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Oxiaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 


A  Lawrence  E  Bruce,  Jr.,  1126  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  15th  Street  NW.,  Wa6hln.g:ton,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,438.     E.  (9)  $3,052. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  700,  WaahUgton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers'  'Beneflolal  As80clati<m, 
APL-CIO,  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict, 17  Battery  i^lace.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $280.57. 

A.  George  S.  luck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12286, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  13000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $482.42. 


A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  929.  Washington,  D.C  20008. 

B.  The  3.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Oo.,  Butte,  Mont.. 
69701. 

A.  Bin-ley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington.  Ky.  40501. 
D.  (6)    $11,001.96.     E.   (9)    $991.18. 

A.  PhU    Burnett,    1030    15th    Street    NW , 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $538.13.     E.  (9)  $117.99. 


A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1626  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  United   States   Steel   Corp.,   600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $302.     E.  (9)  $384. 


A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $179.80. 

A.  Business  ExecuUves  Move  for  Vietnam, 
Peace  and  New  NaUonal  Prtwltlea,  001  North 
Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.   (6)    $1,810.     B.   (9)    $2,133. 

A.  Harry  W.  Buzzerd,  Jr.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113 

D.  (6)  $312.60.     (9)  $8S8. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Cabot  Oorp.  and  Subeidlariec,  126  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  OS  110. 
D.    (6)    $9,160.      (9)    $402.31. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  000  16tli  Stieet 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  000 
15th  Street  iJw.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $5,542.05.     E.  (0)   $416.10. 

A.   Calling  Concerned  Christian  Coimtry- 
men,  P.O.  Box  2868,  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $280.10.    E.  (9)  $278.60. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1030  16th  Street  NW, 
Smie  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $52.84. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $256.80. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

A.  Sharyn  G.  Campbell,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washingtoin,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard,  Inc.,  666  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $2,716.66. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  B,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  B,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91109. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
BuUdlng,  LouisvUle,  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,458.     E.  (9)  $101.70. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Klrltn,  Campbell  k 
Keating,  Room  505,  The  Parragut  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Ave.,  London  BC3A  BET,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $5,008.12.     E.  (9)  $279.17. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20088. 

B.  Gulf  OH  COTp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)   $376. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafairers  International  Union,  875 
Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

D.  (8)  $2,500.     E.  (B)  $1,837.32. 

A.  Charles  B.  Carlisle,  BoHe  003,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  F*roducers  Committee. 

D.  (6)   $1,057.50.     E.   (9)   $1,084.56. 

A.  Carnegie  Endowment  tot  International 
Peace,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $148.43. 

A.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  1425  K  Street  NW, 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  L.   C.   Carpenter.   201    South   Seventh 

Street,  Columbia,  Mo. 

B.  Midcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 


D.  (6)  $5,29932.     E.  (9)  $348.40. 


A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington.  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  David  C.  Carter,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
1156  15th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  John  L.  Casey,  127  East  6»t:i  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,    Inc.,    127    East    69tJi    Street,   New 

York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.   10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Assodatlon,  PO. 
Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)   $7,017.97. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.      E.  (9)  $63.95. 

A  James  Casaese,  Sr.,  400  First  Street  NW., 
\Va.shlngton.  D.C.  20001. 
B.    Brotherhood   of   Maintenance   of   Way 

Empicves. 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A  Prank  R.  Cawley,  611  Wilson  Plaza 
Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association,  611 
Wilson  Plaza  Building,  2425  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $46.      E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley.  Boom  611  Wilson 
Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D,  ^6)  $67.20.      E.  (9)  $26.24. 

A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)    $24341.43.     E.   (9)   $26,832.28. 

A.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  400  World  Center  Building,  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $726.91. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  SUeet 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Satra  Corp..  476  I»ark  Avenue  South. 
New  York.  N.Y.   10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  SwazUand  Sugar  Association.  P.O.  Box 
446.   Mbabane.   Swaziland. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.   (9)     $3,603.88. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  1700  New 
York  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  DX3.  20006. 

B.  Intematkmal     Association     of     Game, 

Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  6727 
Blake  Boad,  Miimeapolis,  Minn.  65348. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Wa.shmgtou,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1825  I 
Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   200M. 
D.   (6)    >1,411. 

A.  WUliam    C.    Chapman.    1660    L    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     K.   (9)    »4,047,83. 

A.  Nancy    H.    Chasen,    133    C    Street    SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  A5aociation,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  516,  Blake 
BuUdmg,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $250. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr..  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $57.50.     E.   (9)  $4.95. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $63,449.73. 

A.  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal  Spend- 
ing. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $57,163.75. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.    (6)    $1,650.     E.    (9)    $123.79. 

A.  Kimball  Clark,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads,  1920 
L   Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

D.   (6)  $166.88.     E.   (9)  $79.25. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ctmimon  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,749.99.     E.    (9)    $282.90. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
III.  60604. 


A.  Joan     Claybrook,     133 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress    Watch,     133 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $300. 


C    Street    SE., 
C    Street    SE., 


A.  Jacob  Clayman.   816   16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006! 

D.   (6)   $942.30. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  8c  HamUton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Alabama   Refining   Co.,   Inc. 
Office  Park.  Mobile,  Ala.  36609. 
E.   (9)    $2. 
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A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Charter  OU  Co  ,  P.O.  Box  4726. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32208. 

E.   (9)    $10. 

I 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  k  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wa.shmgton 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600. 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10022 

D.  (6)    $100. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WashinKton. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  deary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Peugeot.  Inc.,  30*  Kuller  Road.  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015.  I 

E.  (9)    $16.  I 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue, Suite  224,  Scarsdale,  NY.  10533 

D.  (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clemente,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc..  245  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y..  10017. 

E.  (9)   $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clement*.  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 
Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 

B.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  177C  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers.  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  ClemenU.  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lorlllard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York  NY 
10017. 

E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clement*,  177G  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris.  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc..  Winston - 
Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblug-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $80. 

A.  ClifTord,  Warnko,  Glass,  McIIwain  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Afenue  NW.,  Washina- 
ton,  DC.  2OO06 
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B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  Yorl- 

NY.  10017.  ' 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $122.20. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass.  McDwaln  &  Pin- 
ney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnc- 
ton,  D.C.  20006.  ^ 

B.  Bessemer  &  Lake  Brie  RaUroad  Co  GOO 
Grant  Street,  P.O.  Box  536,  Plttsbureh'  Pa 
15230. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwain  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW    Wa^hin-' 
ton.  D.C.  20006.  "       ° 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  AssocUtion 
13    Columbus   Circle,  New  York,   NY    10023 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $560. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  &  Pin- 
ney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washine 
ton,  D.C.  2OO06. 

B.  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corp 
(AMTRAK),  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $136.60. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwain  &  Fin- 
ney. 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc  127 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Commodity  Exchange,  luc  ' 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.     E.  (9)  $1,216.80. 

A.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population  Pol- 
icy. Suite  1010,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Coalition  to  End  Grand  Jure  Abuse 
412  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Room  708,  Washlne- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $545.34. 

A.  Gro\'er  B.  Cobb,  1200  Travis,  Houston 
Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $3,072.22. 

A.  Grover  C.  Cobb,  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  16« 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

E.  (9)  $600.80. 

A.  John  M.  Coffey,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006'. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusett*  Avenue  NW ,  No 
800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $999.99. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,562.44.     E.  (9)  $311.85. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmericard,  Inc.,  555  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.  (0)  i.7,291.66.      E.  (9)  $7,496.11. 

A.  R.  Micl-iael  Cole,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW... 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   <6)    $4..5O0.     E.   (9)   $220.46. 
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A.  Robert  T.  Cole,   1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)    $4,715.83.     E.    (9)    $104.18. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PPG    Industries,    Inc.,    One    Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 


A.  Lynn  R.  Coleman,  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls, 
Connally  &  Smith,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1120,  Wa.slilngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,2o0. 

A.  Coles  &  Goerlner,  1000  Connecticut 
.Ivenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manliattan  Pliza,  New  York, 
N.y.  10005. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $3,167.50. 


A.  WUliam  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.   60610. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $900. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D  C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $25. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  ChaUis, 
1725    I    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  WasWngton,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU,  1155  15th 
Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20005. 

D.    (6)    $300. 

A.  CoUier,  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  WashingtcMi,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1G66  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $526. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  HI  Westminster  Street, 
Trovidence,  R.I.  02903. 

B.  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
RJ.  02903. 

D.   (6)    $68.75. 


A.     Colorado     Bailroad     Association,     702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
D.   (6)    $850.     E.   (9)    $2,200. 

A.  Committee  for  Sttidy  of  Revenue  Bond 
Pinar.clng,  1000  Rhig  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $5,873.82. 


A.  Committee  of  Copyright  Owners,  c  o 
Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin.  Krlm  &  Ballon, 
477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $54,473.66.     E.   (9)   $46,308.39. 


A.  Committee  on  Strikes  In  Transporta- 
tion. 1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Common    Cause,    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Wp.-shington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,560,540.01.     E.    (9)    $253,976.57. 


A.  Computer    Industry     Association,  Inc., 
16255     Ventura     Boulevard,     Encino,     Calif. 
D.    (6)    $121,270.      E.    (9)    $6,269. 


A.  Harold    B.    Confer,    245    Second    Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National   Legis- 
lation,  245   Second   Street   NE.,   Washington, 

DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,767. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
K\V.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American    Academy    of    Actiiarles,    208 
SouU.i    LaSaUe    Street.    Chicago,    Ul.,    60604. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $157.60. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Wa.shirgton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $200. 


A.  Congress  of  RaUway  Unions,  400  First 
Ptreet  NW..  W.ashington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)   $7,296.78. 


A.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

D.  (6j   $2,215.     E.  (9)   $2,215. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Corinecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    ^6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $83.40. 

A.    Connecticut   Bankers    Association,    100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 
D.   (6)    $3,983.86.     E.   (9)    $3,983.86. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  liOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

b.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $275. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,812.50. 


A.  Cook  (fe  Franke,  660  East  Mason  Street, 
MUwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

B.  Marshall  &  Hsley  Bank.  770  North  Wa- 
ter Street,  Milwatikee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Howard   Lee   Cook,  Jr.,    1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     635 
Kiirth  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  00410. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.  (9)   $800. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American    Library    Association,    60    E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60811. 

D.   (6)  $608.40. 


.\.  John  R.  Cooper.  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $565.67. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Ijee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Comniittee,  Inc..  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $1,830.     E    (9)  $1,245.38. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
.^vsnue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1065  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ei-8   Association,   444   Madison   Avenue,   New 

York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3.72. 


A.  Darren  Coover.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
812,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
.-'.-.rcrs,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
C0018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $212. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
308,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6^  $975.     E.  (9)  $87.50. 


A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Corning    Gliiss    Works,    Corning.    N.T. 
14830. 

A.  William  R    Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse   International    Ltd..    1707    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $4,789. 


A.  Bertram  Robert  Oottlne,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Heal  til  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Robert  M.  C^jultas,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
S  1  te  .508,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20006. 


A.  Coimci!  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


A.  CouncU  of  State  Chamber?  of  Commerc? 
1028  Connecticut  Aventw.  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $294  48.     B.  (9)  $294.48. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  4  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  fc  Sealant  Co^incll.  1410  Higgins 
Poad,  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068. 


A.  Counihan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Corn  MUlers  Federation  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  AssocU- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Aventie,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Counih&n.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washlngtcm,  D.C.  20086. 
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B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  2003J. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.,  53004. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  God/rev  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  33140. 

A.  Coimihan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers.  101  Executive  Building,  Elms- 
ford,  N.Y.  10523. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Erectors  Association,  1800  North 
Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20031. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  »105.80.     E.  (9)  $120.15. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachu.setts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  k  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washmgton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $174.30. 

A.  Covington  &  Burimg,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive.  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co,,  1150  17th 
St.  NW.,  Wishlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $46.     E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20038. 

E.  (»)  $a. 

A.  Cox,  Langlord  &  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, U.S.  Highway  60  and  Nail  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kana.  66222. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $28.50. 


A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) ,  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Oblo. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20008. 

D.    (6)    .$9,999.90.      E.  (9)    $1,218.24. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  P.O.  Box  2180.  Hou.stou, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P  O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex, 

A.  Hubert  M.  Creaa,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petrolaum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  H.  C.  Ciotly.  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48203. 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johiii^ton  Building,  Charlotte  NC 
28281. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.      E.  (9)  $11.45. 

A.  Frank  Cummings,  Gall,  Lane  &  Powell, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  En- 
gmeers,  345  East  47th  Street,  New  York  NY 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $2,750. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $8,250.     E.   (9)   $3,388.54. 

A.  WUllam  Kay  Dalnes.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $246. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Dtink  Association.  1101 
16tli  Street  NW.,  WasHlngton,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $130. 


A.  Daniels  k  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington    Avenue,    N»w    York.    N.Y.    10017 

D.  (G)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,545.09. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  A.ssocJaiion. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 1510  Jarvls  Avenue,  Elkgrove,  111.  60007 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $592.07. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Wasiilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Orgallme,  Br-issela,  Belgium. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $263.64. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,374.    S.  (9)  $135.14. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 


A.  Aled    P.    Davies.    39    East    Van    Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60605. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60605. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $115.47. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Bankers   Life    and    Casualty   Co.,   4441 
Lav.ronce  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davla,    1    First    National 
Plaza,   No.   5200,   Chicago,   HI.   60670. 

B.  The    First    National    Bank    of   ChicaE.'o, 
1   First  National   Plaza,   Chicago,   111.   606to' 

E.  (9)  $236.11. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.   5200,   Chicago,   HI.   60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,   HI.   60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Offlc? 
Box  1178,  Colorado  .Springs.  Colo.  80901. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    First    National 
Pla2a,   No.   5200,   Chicago.   111.   60670. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,    Tnc,    400    West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.   5200,   Chicago,   111.   60670. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

E.    (9)  $1,779.39. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Pla-.;a. 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jack.sou 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $1,050. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaaa, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  1  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rvural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chanaber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago.  HI.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  M.C.  No.  3101,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30326. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $287.87. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Buildmg,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101, 

D.    (6)    $4,600.     E.    (9)    $745.37. 
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A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)   $325.     E.   (9)    $325. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Dear,  1225  Martha  Custts 
Drive,  No.  1216,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $236.44. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  P.O.  Box  1172,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
1172,  Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

E.  (9)  $499.85. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  George  W.  Delia  m,  1115  Maryland 
National  Bank  Building,  10  Light  Street, 
Baltimore,  :.Id.  21202. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric BuUding,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Delta  Group,  Ltd.,  2535  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
eueet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,399.     E.  (9)  $446.85. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlrgton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Alyeska  Ppellne  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
676,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publislaers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York 
N.Y. 10023. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  i20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E. (9)  $160. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $2,860.     E.  (9)  $1,678.39. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  BuUdlng  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $6,029.28.     E.  (9)   $375.68. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Ccld  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.    (6)  $41,178.     E.  (9)  $41,178. 


A.  William  H.  Dodds,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  6C0,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  .America,  8000  East  Jeflerson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)  $6,763.24.     E.  (9)  $877.16. 


A.  James  F.  Doherty.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washlrgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $4,374.99.     E  (9)  $1,161.16. 


A.  John  D.   Doherty.  Jr.,  900   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan   Bank,   1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $25.75. 


A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  BuUding,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 28231. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  As.soclatlon  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $348.75.     E.  (9)  $123.14. 

A.  Edward  V.  Donahue,  1900  L  Street  FTW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,669.     E.  (9)  $2,757. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $305.25.     E.  (9)  $56.55. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Suite  529,  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Suite  529, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.    (6)  $3,701.95.     E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  133  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C,  20003. 

B,  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)  $200. 

A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   1104,   Washmgton,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdmg.  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)   735.30.     E.  (9)   $608.10. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,031.25. 


A.  Andrew  Drance,  Room  611  Wilson  Plaza 
Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $23.     E.  (9)  $18.55. 

A.  Wilbur  B.  Drcnen.  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (Q)  $1,600.     E.   (9;   $871.63. 

A.  Dean  W.  Drulias,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Wa.shmgton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $205.80.     E.  (9)  $258.06. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (G)   $120.      E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Evelpi  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  N.Y. 
10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work-' 
ers'  Union.  1710  Bro.adway,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,329.     E.  (9)  $3,481.83. 

A.  William  DuChessi,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $1,475,     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  William  E.  Duke,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (G)  $600.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Norman  Duncan.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.,  10019. 

D.     (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $87. 

A.  R,  Michael  Duncan.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D  C 
20036. 


A.  Pauline  B.  Dunckel.  1901  North  Fon 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  GOO, 
Arlington,  Va,  22209. 


A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shmgton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  1003. 

D.  (6)  $1,975.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street   NW.,   Washmgton,   D.C.   20006. 

E.  (9)   $410. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easlev.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW . 
Washmgton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ea-st-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $875.10. 
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A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  1100  ConnectlcvU  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil    Oil    Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street, 
New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  J8. 
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A.  Arthur    B.    Edgeworth.    Jr..    1709    New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Hallett   D.   Edson,    956    North   Monroe 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  958  North  Monroe  Street,  Ailington 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  E.  Neel  Edwards.  921  Wasi.togton  Build- 
ing. Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $620.89. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  2C0  Madison 
Aienue.  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 G. 

E.  (9)   $92. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Menaphls,  Tenn.  38U2 

D.    (6)    $350.25.     E.    (9)    $23.96. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Elulnghaus.  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1778  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  UC  20006. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington.  DX:.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  and  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)  $250.     E.  (9)  $136.57. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Quincy  Street, 
Hy-attsvUle,  Md.  20784. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott.  5500  Quliicy 
Street.  Hyattavllle.  Md.  20784. 

D.  (6)   $3,204.51.     E.  (9)  $3,675.59. 

A.  Prank  Ellla  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  400, 
1730   Nortli  Lynn  St..  Arlington,  Va.  2220a. 

E.  (9)   $195.10. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20030. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)   $4,200.     E.  (9)   $723.75. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DX;.  20036. 

D.  (8)   $44,128.05.     E,  (9)   $40,264.84. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  the  American 
Offshore  Service  Industry,  2000  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002 

E.  (9>   $3,291.71. 


A.  Rlcbard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  Building,  a  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.  Tlmocilum  State  Fair  OroiuKls, 
Timonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.    (9)    $35.59. 

A.   Employers   Insurance  at  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)  $1.106.ai. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Awum 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


B.  Na-tlonal  Rural  E&ctrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sjciatian.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $225. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,    WashUigton.   D.C   20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co..  York 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $330.32. 


A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $414. 

A.  Glean  R.  Erickbon.  1C16  H  Street  NW., 
Washlngt-on.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Ainorlcau  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washliigtau,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (G)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Rur..sel!  G.  Erne.-;!.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1014.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y    10020 

A.  John  D.  Pagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC.  20O02. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tbe  United 
Slates. 

D.  (6)  iS.OOO.     E.  (9>  $20. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  11030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  CargUl,  Inc.,  12C0  CargUl  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  ^6)  $2,500.     K.   (9>  $44. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 

V.'ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  cf  labor  and  Cou- 
press  of  Industrial  Organizations,  S15  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (G)  $7,161. 


B.  Council  of  Forert  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver   1,   Britlsli   Columbia,  Canada.     ' 

D.   (C)   $8,499.     E.   (9)    $210. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Riag  Building 
Washingtcn,  D.C.  20033. 

B.  Joint  Camniittee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  321  Bloor 
Street.  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada 

D.   (6)    $999.99.     E.    (9)   $130. 

A.  Francis  S.  FUbey.  817  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  200C5. 

B.  American  Post.^1  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington  D  V 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,504.41. 


A.  Mrs.  Joeeph  S.  Fair,  l»00  Lanwut  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  80010. 

B.  The  Four  C's,  P.O.  Box  2866,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  20013 

D.  (6)  $55.     E.  (9)  $28.55. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $62,670.28.     E.  (9)  $33,078.64. 

A.  Edward  J.  Parrell.  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
Wasiangton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  George  Bronz.  883  nth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  19)  $3. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  35  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y  10004 

D.  (6>   J67S.76.     E.   (9)   $678.78. 

A.  Federation  of  Amarlcan  Hosnitnls,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Fruzsina  H.  Fedlana,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  I 

D.  (G)  $550.  I 

A.  Fensterwald  &  Ohihauaen,  910  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washinf^ton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc.. 
11  West  60th  Street.  N«w  Tofk.  H.Y.   10033 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     B.    (9)    $610.20. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Uoyd  Flllion,  3-308  Ro£3  Place  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20008, 

B.  National  Committee  Agair.st  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room 
2,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.    (6)    $1,010.     E.    (9)    $1,150.79. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW , 
Vk'aoUlngton.  D.C.  20Q0C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $7.50.     E.    (9)    $2.95. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  1030  15th  Street  NW , 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DJC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Cbuncil  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 

D.  (6)  $975.  E.  (9)  $25.50. 

A.  James  W.  Finley,  1015  18th  Street,  Suite 
303,  Washington.  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  1  Bush  Street, 
Sail  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America.  319  Fifth 
Sireot  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  SG,808.  E.  (9)  $5,852.76. 

A.  WUliajn  J.  Flaherty,  1221  MassacOiusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $7,250.  E.  (9)  $52.68. 

A.  James  F.  Fleming,  991  rrational  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers.  1001  Intern*- 
tional  Boulevard,  Suit©  11C5,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30354.  1 

D.    (6)  $1,000.  I 

A,  John  F.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Associiition,  535  Nortii 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Hi.  C0610. 

D.  f6)  $2,000  E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes.  203  Hanover  Building, 
430  Cedar  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  RaUroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $500.  E.  (9)  $347.82. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  E.xecutive 
Park  East  NK.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
WBEhiugton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  A.ssodatlon.  535  Nortli 
Dearborii  Street,  Cliicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (8)  $3,300.  E.  (9)  $800. 

A,  John  S.  Porsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $176.  E.  (9)  $350JJ3. 

A.  David  Foster. 
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B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,600.  E.  (9)  $237.50. 

A.  John  G.  Pox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co, 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $4,376.89. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A,  Nicole  Gara,  1736  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  200O6. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $2,206.91. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,200. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $1,489.37. 


A.  Susan  Fridy.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $10.10. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Gay  H.  Frledmann.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  Dallas.  Tex. 
75001. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $180. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $6,375. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)    $1,296.08. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $870. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $81,083,     E.  (9)  $12,692. 

A,  Friends  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, 2128  Wyoming  Avenue.  Washington. 
D.C.  20008. 

E.  (9)  $3,750. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattsm  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $510.     E.  (9)  $2,842.18. 

A.  Prank  W,  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  James  E.  Gafflgan.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

D.   (6)   $207.70.     E.   (9)   $40.06. 

A.  Robert  E.  Gallamore,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,656.24. 


B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J., 

07470. 

D.   (6)    $418.     E.   (9)   $171.68. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  65401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Edward  Goflieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  W.  Lafavette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $12,809.09.   E.    (9)    $6,214.02. 


A.  Nicole   Gara.    1735   New   York   Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $19,353.80.     E.   (9)   $119,270.42. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $1,820. 

A.  George  W.  Gephart,  1412  Gas  &  Electric 
Building.  Balthnore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oas  & 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.   (6)    $61.52.     E.   (9)   $19.62. 

A.  Lesley  Chapman  Gerould,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $4,933. 

A.  WUlIam  T.  Gibb  in,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $10. 

A.  Wayne  Glbbens,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Mid -Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thomr:stn  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $333.92. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D.C.   20033. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)    $60.     E.   (9)   $210. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Rallroaid  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  GUdden-Durkee,  Division  of  SCM  Corp., 
6601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  21224. 

E.  (9)   $50. 

A.  John  Goldsum,  P.O.  Box  1146.  Austin. 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box  8331. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

E.    (9)   $1,257.46. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1626  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
014,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  David  B.  Graham,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
Bociatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $110. 


A.  Graphic  Arte  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 
D,  (6)   $2,669.      E.  (9)   $2,757. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $23,156.92.     E.  (9)  $181.14. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1425  K  Street  NW, 
W"ashington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,474.     E.  (9)  $468.07. 


A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  110 
Mfiryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)   $199.25. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho.  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

E.  (9)   $1,839.42. 

A.  Richard  Greenspan,  133  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $120. 


A.  Chellls  O'Neal  Gregory,  Jr.,  161  North 
Carolina  Avenue,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Center  for  PubUc  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 

D.   (6)   $8,461.49. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,995.19.     E.  (9)  $9,995.19. 


A.  James  J.  Gudinas,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
FaUs  Church,  Va.  22042. 
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B.  AnMrtcan  AntomobDe  Asooelatton,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Galdo,  Jr.,  2030  M  Street 
HW.,  Washtngtoa.  D.C.  30096. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  DC.  20096. 

D.   (6)   fM3.49. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  1225  19th  Street  NW , 
Waaliiagton.  D.C.  300S8. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1225  Itth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
300S6. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    *1,200. 

A.  HaroM  T.  Halfpenny,  111  Wert  Wash- 
lngt<H\  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60602. 

A.  J.  Q.  H»U,  1660  L  Str»et  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Uoton  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 

D.  («)   •4.S00.     E.  (9)   $2,779.66. 

A.  Keith  Halliday,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  1725 
K  Street  HW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th 
Street  IIW„  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2S0. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hardaway  Co.,  11th  Street  and 
Ttilrd  Avenue.  Oolumbua,  Oa.  39102. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Waabington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Sopply  U  Bqulpment 
Association,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  840 
TlUrd  Avenue,  Nev  ToA,  N.Y.  10032. 

A.  James  E.  Hanson,  Ron  Ahern  &  Associ- 
ates, 121  Second  Street  NE.,  Washingttm  D  C 
30002. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co,  1102 
Southwest  Massachusetts  Street.  Seattle 
Wash.  98134. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sontbarn  CaltXomla  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  CaUf.  91770 

D.  (6)  $35a     E.  (9)  $72.58. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
me  P  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     K.  (9)  $758.S6. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D£.  aoooe. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $76.50. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $205.25.     K.  (9)  $35.09. 


A.  A.  J.   Harris  n,   425   13th   Street  IfW., 
Washington  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  435  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

D.  (6)  $402.90.     E.  (9)  $42.92. 


A.  Rita  M.  Harte,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,060.60.     B.  (9)  $614.90. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30033. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $722.03. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  8339,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $13,918.29.     B.    (9)    $13,918.29. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $503.81.     E.    (9)   $508.81. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  N%V.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW,  Washington,  DX:.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $3950. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  VanderbUt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1145 
19th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  P.  HeUman,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $4,375. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine.  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co,  Inc.  P.O.  Box 

8339,  Chicago.  HI.  60680. 
D.    (6)    $53.     E.    (9)    $206. 

A.  PhU  D.  Helmig.  I0t25  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AUajitlc  Hiclifield  Co..  516  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90O71. 

D.   (6)    $450.     £  (9)   $676. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Edmund  P.  HennelJy.  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $174.65. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hickey.  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2000S. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
1133  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20O05. 

D.   (6)    $8,946.16.     E.   (9)    $359.93.  - 

A.  M.  P.  Hlcklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines,  Iowa  60300. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  BuUding,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60309. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbotham,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $666.66.     E.   (9)   $68.83. 
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Pa*i5M0^**'*^  Hlgglabotham.  Plttrtwrgh. 

B.  Mellon   Bank.   N.A.  ft  MeUon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  1521a 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (0)   $3»:  ' 

A.  J   Edred  Hill.  Jr..  T20  Hotel  Washing- 
ton, Washington.  D.C.  200D4.  ° 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors  Inc 
D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $2,000.  ' 


A.  James  J.  HUl,  5035  Wlsconshi  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-cio 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,  Washinston' 
DC.  20016.  *        • 

A.  Richard  Hinds,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

,o^;  'i^^'''^'    <^°""«1^'    3^een    ft    Hamilton, 
DC    «X)M^'"'"^"*  ^^"""^  ^^-^  Washington! 

A.  Harry  R.  Hinton,   1776  K  Street  Kw 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  31  60610 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $800 

A.  Lawrence  8.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20037 

2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $480. 


A.  Claude  E.   Hobbs.   1801   K  Street  NW 
Ninth  Floor.  Washington,  D.O.  20006 

B.  Westinghouse  Blectertc  Corp.,  WestJne- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $195. 

A.  Philip  B.  Hochberg,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League.  Two  Pennsyl- 
vanU  Ptasa,  Suite  3480,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

E.  (9)   $150. 


A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
^c.  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.c! 
20006. 

A  Dale  Curtis  Hogue.  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
^latlon,  11001  Bast  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204. 
EI  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Henry  W.  Helling,  100  Nortteast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  HI.  61602 

D.  (6)  $S40.    E.  (9)  $1,157. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  .Mortgage  Bankers  Association  cf  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (G)  $3,825.    E.  (9)  $15,823. 

A,  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tlie  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Conriectlcnt  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Miles  B.  Hopkins,  5601  Eastern  Avenue. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21224. 

B.  Glidden-Durkee  Division,  SCM  Corp., 
5601  Eastern  Avenue,  BaltimoTB,  Md.  21224. 

A.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  1106  East  Ohio  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

B.  McDonald.  Hopkins  ft  Hardy  Co.,  1105 
East  Ohio  Building.   Cleveland,   Ohio  44114. 
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A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 


A.  Douglass  C.   HorsUnan.   1612  K  Street 

NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  Maytag 
Co. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $126. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Qas  Corp.,  1200  Travis, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $21,807.92. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  300  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  111.  60568. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

D.  (6)   $224. 

A.  Tliomas  Howartb,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW,  Suite  1301, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3352.88.     E.  (9)   $3,36238. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  EnterprLses,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insvirance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  lU.  60062. 

A.  Charles  L.   Huber,   1221   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $5,769. 


A.  WiUlam  J.  Hull,  1025  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  WUliam  J.  Hull,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  No.  605,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 

mc 

A.  Richard  M.   Hunt,   490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,   Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)   $562. 


A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,545.73.     E.   (9)    $773.48. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2255,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. 

B.  Elmer    P.    Hutter,    Lobbyist.    P.O.    Box 
2265,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

D.   (6)    $5. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Lobbyist,  P.O.  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

B.  Harry  E.  Chapman,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $272. 


A.  David  Ignatius.  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public    Citizen,    Inc.,    Duxrant    Circle 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

A.  Prank    N.    Ikard,    1801    K    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801   K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Independent  UJ8.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW,  Suite  610.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

E.    (9)    $3,280.40. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFli-CIO, 
816  SUteenth  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

20006. 

D.  (6)    $8,666.14.     E.   (9)    $8,666.14. 

A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washinglwn,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)    $36.96. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  Bast  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  6060a 

D.  (6)    $6320.34.     E.   (9)    $640. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $7y839.10. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $4,520.30. 

A.  Int-ematlonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $16,533.88. 


A.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agrlculttuul  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6J    $147,764.     E.   (9)    $147,764. 


A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)   $3,788.45. 

A.     Investment     Counsel    Association    of 
America,    Inc.,    127   East   60th    Street,    New 

York.  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)   $1,093.75. 


A  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  $3,113.58.     E.  (9)  $9,505.48. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociaUon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D. (6)  $115. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  Seventeenth 
Street  NW,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $170.76. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  1800  K  Street  ITW., 
Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

D.  (6)  $315.     E.  (9)  $277.60. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  SmlthKllne  Corp,  1600  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  $735. 

A.  David  M.  Jenkins  H,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  622,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  ft  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morrlstown, 

N.J.  07960. 

A.  Anita    Johnson,     2000    P    Street    KW, 
Suite  708.  Washington,  DX:  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW,  Suite  708,  Washin«rutn,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $224. 


A.  Charles  E  Johnson. 

B.  Recording     Indttotnr     As.'iociatlon     of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Jess   Johnson,   Jr,   Suite    300,    1700    K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OH  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  John  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $55.75. 


A.  Rady  A.  John=:on.  1000  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6J  $1,820.62.     E.  (9)  $12.33. 

A.  Reuben  L  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  ol  America,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)  $4,674.43.     E.  (9)  $445.30. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart.  Ind.  40514. 

E.  (9)  $6,769.03. 


A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  1616  P  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616   P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $332.38. 

A.  Charlie  W  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW, 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C   20038. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  HI,  Suite  1001,  1160 
Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28281. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  llOl  16th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9J  $18. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1136  16th  Street  NW, 

Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assoclatkni  of  Anter- 
ica,  1125  Fifteenth  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $813.     E.  (9)  $8,569. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jones,  900  Union  Oonuneree 
BuUding,  Cleveland,  Olilo  44116. 

B.  OUdden-Durkee,  Division  of  SCM  Corp, 
900  Union  Commerce  Building,  Oeveland. 
Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones,  8209  Carrleigh  Park- 
way, Springfield,  Va.  22152. 
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B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufactxmra  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  Chantllljr,  Va.  32021. 
D.  (6)  »5,530.     E.  (9)  $230. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Stre«t, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Oerber  Products  Co..  445  State  Street, 
FYemont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  W50.     E.  (9)  $60, 
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A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washlngt.on,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kaplan,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Suite  512,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  Inc..  285  Dorche=;ter  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02127. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Oerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  k  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Timoniiun  St,%te  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $35.59. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Keating.  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  655  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  555  South  mower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071.  ■ 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  tlie 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  556  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2O036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,500,     E.   (9)    $289.30. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    2,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
Suite  5200,  Chicago,  Illinois  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80001. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrttz  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Company,  Flndlay,  Ohio 
45840. 

E.  (9)  $426.35. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)   $40.86. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1515  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209, 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUsou 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)    $660.     E.    (9)    $160. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon,  Reilly,  Carr  & 
Chapin,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adanis,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  86364;  Emma  Glambald. 
1461  West  16th  Place.  Yuma.  Ariz.  86364; 
George  Halllngby.  4104  Chestnut  Drive  East, 
Forest  Hills,  Holldav,  Fla.  33689. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


D.   (6)   $875. 


A.  Thoma.s  P.  Kerester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  K\V..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corporatlt*.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15230. 

D.    (6)    $923.      E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2000G. 

D.  t6).f..-525.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  .MS. 


A.  Susan  B.  King.  421  Fourth  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006.  I 

b.    (6)    $6,734.  I 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Wa-^hington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    5X500.     E.    (9)    $694.12. 

A.  Walte^^^Clschefsky.  5408  Rickenbacker 
Avenue,  No.  302,  AlexandrUi,  Va.  22304. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.  22201.  I 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  ' 

A.  Eriiest  A.  Kisller,  Two  North  Ninth 
Street,  Allentowu,  Pa.  18101, 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company. 
Two  North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 
18101. 

D.   (6)    $1,159.40.     E.   (9)   $928.20. 

A.  James  D.  Kittelton,  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Wesrpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $7,033.42.    E.  (9)  $^.45. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700.  1G20 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  Douglas  E.  KUever,  J250  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20030. 


A.  Paul    R.   Kiiapp.    loll   K   Street   NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  LumJ>ermens     Mutual     Casualty     Co., 
Ix)ng  Grove,  III.  60049. 


A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  1666  16th  Street  NW 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca  Cola  Bottlers'  Association  ICS 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30318 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates  Inc 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    ' 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.s- 
sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtlon.DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chaln.<; 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20O09. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $125.50. 

A.  Robert  D.  Krause,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticvit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20038. 

A.  LawTence  E.  Keider,  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss,  225  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Pp.rk  Ridge,  Hi.  60068. 

D.  (6)   $891. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $7,092.     E.   (9)   $2,142.94. 

A.  Norman  G.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..   Waslilngton,   D.C    20036 
D.  (6)  $3,715.     E.  (9)  $3,281.40. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1200  15th 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Manasement  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $9,273.     E.    (9)    $8,524. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16Ch  Street  NW., 
V.'ashlngton.  DC.  20006, 

E.  (9)  $14,055.93. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird.  Suite  300,  1700  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaea,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113, 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Wa.:,hineton,  D.C. 
30001. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edisou 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.,  22203. 

B.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation, 10612  Dalerose  Avenue,  Inglewood, 
Calif.  90304. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $236.05. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  Inteniatioual  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (8)  $542.39. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  955  L'Enfaut  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  08124. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $372.78. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashlev.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurcnts,  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Bprtngfleld,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Berrices,  966  North  Monroe  .Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1515  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Lawyers  Committee  To  End  the  War, 
One  Wall  Street,  25th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10005. 

E.  (9)  $1,356.46. 


A.  Lawyers  To  Preserve  the  Constitution, 
36  West  44th  Street,  Room  500,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

D.   (6)    $7,468.55.     E.   (9)    $7,216.09. 


A.  Monte    Lazarus.    1825    K    Street    NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Unlt«d  Ah-  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $92. 

A.  William   Lazarxw,    1616   H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Rotiert  W.  Lee,  1038  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  John  Blrclt  Society,  Ine,  396  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 


A.  G«aiige  Lefont,  1819  Peachtree  Road  NE., 
Atl&nta,  Oft.  30309. 

B.  Computech  Systems,  Inc.,  1819  Peachtree 
Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

D.  (6)  $123.07.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Legi.-^latJve  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,527.     E.  (9)  $2,035.03. 


A.  Gilbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Suite   501,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701:  Washington  Water  Power 
Co..  Post  Office  Box  3727,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99220. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  N.  Fairfax  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  N.  Fair- 
fax Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $673.71. 


A.  Donald   Lerch    &    Co..    Inc.,    1101    17th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co,  3401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 


A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  ti,  Op- 
p>€nheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10016. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Cable  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH,  Neue  Mainzer 
Strasse  33-35,  6  Frankfurt  am  Main  16,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Hany  LeVine.  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
.Avenue,   New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $127. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  aoOOl. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,223.05. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educatk>n  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,384.61.     E.  (9)  $110.83. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  1226  19tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co,  Post  Office  Box  8707, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98134. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (0>  $336. 

A.  Lest«r  W.  Llndow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Telc- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A.  John  E  Linster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wau;;au,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Wcs'.wood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Joseph  Llppman,  133  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE,  Wa*ih- 
ington.  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen. 

B.  National   Cable   Television   Association, 
Inc,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wa&hington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,442.34.     E.  (9)  $426. 


A.  Roi>ert  G.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National    Association    of   Electric    Cos, 

1140   Connecticut   Avenue   NW..   Suite    1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $316.50.     E.  (9)  282.71. 


A.  Laurence  London,  25  Broadway,  Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation     of     American     Controlled 
Snipping.  25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20(X)5. 

B.  National  Home  FTirnishlngs  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

D.    (6)    $400.      E.    (9)    $455  50. 


A.  Philip  J  Loree.  25  Broadway,  Room  1012, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation     of     American     Controlled 
Shipping,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
V.'ashlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westtng- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  1101  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Exec\i- 
tives.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

20030. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 

Street  XW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lncey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  433  Park 
Avenue  South.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)    $500.      (E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Lunibermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Crove,  n\.  60049. 

E.  (9  I  $1,550. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ebaslnt  International  Inc.,  One  Penn 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morristown. 
N.J.  07960. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqiiist,  4822  TUden 
Street   NW.,   Washington  DC.   20016. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
390,  National  Press  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

D.  (6)    $600. 

A.  Lusk-Evans  Ltd..  1120  Connecticin 
A-enue  NW.,  Suite  940,  Wa.shingtou,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  i9)   $5. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr.,  1325  M.issachu- 
setts  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,208.70.      E.  (9)   $.'>34.36. 

A.  Mark  H.  Lynch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  1.33  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    1,359.40. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $52.50. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Madsen,  963  Wayne  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Ma.  20ri0 

B.  Park  Mobile,  Inc.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  100  6. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries,  Corn..  900  17'.h  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  J. 

D.  (6)  $73.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Andre  Malsonplerre.  66  l^th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North   Wacker  Drive,   Chicago,   ni.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $495. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Malone,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $71.54. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite 
700.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

b.  (6)  $1,638.     E.  (9)  $379.51. 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coil  Association,  1130  17th 
S-reet  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,374.99.     E.  (9)  $100.15. 

A  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1 1 04.  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45^02. 

D.   (6)    $110.13.     E.   (9)   $011.75, 


A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $445. 


»Iann,  12*0 


Travis,  Houston, 


A.  H.  Warren 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gae  Corp..  Post  Office 
Box  1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77D01. 

D.  (6)  $190.     E.  (9)  $577.81. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemlst.s  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.      E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Dallace  E.  Marable. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Aveiuie,  New  Yprk,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)  S485.      E.  (9)  $430. 

A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  District  Nb.  1— Pacific  Coast 
Dls'rict,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

E.  (9)  $5,716.85. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Wa-shington.  DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,175. 

A.  Dau  V  Maroney,  Jr..  502,')  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washiiigton 
D.C.  20016. 


NW., 


A.  William  J.  Marschalk.  1619  Massachu- 
iieits  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036, 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.      E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Marshall  Sc  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L   Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $265.83.       E.  (9)   $833.25. 

A.  Guy  R.  Martin,  655  O  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $7,875      E.  (9)  $3,897.26. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martlndale,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
niie.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $800.      E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  Flr»t  National  Bank 
BuUdUig,    Peoria,    111.    61602. 

D.   (6)    $551.30.     E.   (9)   $541.85. 


I 
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A.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds 
Timoniura,  Md.  21093. 

E.   (9)    $35.59. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2031  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  2003(5.  '" 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee 
2021   L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036^ 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  2021  L  Sticet  NW.,  Wa,sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 


,  2021  L  sac 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  2003G. 

B.  We.st  Mexico  Vegeta'ile  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogtiles,  Ariz.  85621 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  Guy  B.  MaseritK.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.27.     E.    (9)    $510. 

A.  Craig  Mathews,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenhelmer. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,094.27.     E.   (9)    $1,030.13. 

A.  Barry  D.  Matsumoto,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
22  Peace  Plaza.  Suite  203,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94115. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)   $69.26. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)   $331.82. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  HUE  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee,  1 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D,  (6)  $200,     B.  (0)   $177.70. 
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A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
^0006. 

D.  (6)  $95.     E.  (9)  $17.56. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO.  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60657. 

D.  (6)  $6,260.     E.  (9)  $760. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  Suite  400.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Brunswick  Corp.,  1  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Bkokle,  111.  60076. 

A,  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60C11. 

E,   (9)    $470. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La 
Balle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  Williams  &  Clayton  Burch  fami- 
lies, %  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  60693. 

D.  (6)   $3,625. 


A.  WUliam  J.  McAulilTe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $966.     E.  (9)  $10.90. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B,  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylnavia 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A,  William  C.  McCamant,   1725   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300, 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20001. 

B,  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $3,522.61. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  DC 
20036.  .       ■    • 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  30301. 

D.    (6)    $3,878.13.  E   (9)    $57.63. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wa.shington  DC 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  and  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza,  New  York.  NY 
10023. 

D.   (6)    $9,612.  E   (9)    $127.65. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  1700  Magnavox  Way 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  Ea.st  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.,  10017. 

D.   (6)    $8,685.56.  E.   ((9)    $93.23. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36103. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600  Washhigton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  16302. 

A.  M.Ciure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slauer,  640  Fifth  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Harry  G.  McComas.  1036  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing. Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $637.50.     E.    (9j    $159.12. 


A.  E.   L.   McCulloch,   Room  819,   400  First 
Street    NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.    (6)    $284.60.     E.    (9)    $81.50. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6j    $434.40.     E.   (9)   $161.15. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1110,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
One  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111    60670 

E.  (9)    $236.11. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1110,  W'ashington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

E.   (9)    $1,779.39. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  E<ist  Broadway 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Bulte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.   (9)    179.53. 

A.  Robert  M.  McElwaine,  American  Im- 
ported Automobile  Dealers  Association,  1129 
20i  h  street.  Washington,  D  C.  20036 

E.    (9)    $829.95. 

A.  Robert  E.  McGarrah.  Jr..  2000  P  Street 
NW.,   Suite   708.   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite   708,  Washington,  D.C    20036 

D.   (6)    $22. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlauglilin,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit 
Mich.  48203. 

D.    (6)    $7,080. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1G20  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $111.85. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGuigan,  815  ICth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  lC!h 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,927.50.     E.    (9)    $319  17 


A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  first  Street  NW.,  Washinpon,  DC. 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $681.67. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
Fociations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $32002. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKmr.ey.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  Suite  321,  933  North  Kenmore  Street. 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $24.78. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKinaey.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78298. 

D.  (C)   $2,700.     E.  (9)   $3,494.52. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamoer  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  WUliam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
^■W.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $115.50. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Suite  1015,  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ralph  J.  MiNair.  17,50  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue mv.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  17;<0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $190. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  N"W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  N\\'.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    *2, 162.86. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Loscii. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107;  Great  Lakts 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  228  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  in  60601;  Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredg- 
ing Co.,  22720  Michigan  Avenue.  Dearborn 
Mich.  48124. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E    (9)  $2,257.10. 

A.  Carlos  R.  McCalla,  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box  72  F. 
New  Windsor,  Md.  21776. 

B.  U.S.  Tobacco  Co.,  100  West  Putnam  Ave- 
nue, Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr..  Suit©  1100, 
ICCO  L  Street  NW.,  Wsuhington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward,  Inc.,  619  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

D.  (6)    $1,507.50. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  1616  P  Street  NW , 
W;<.s:.JUt,ton.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  Amciican  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $G,000.     E.   (9)   $226.78. 


A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  1C25  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Amertcsa  Society  of  ClvO  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  845  Bast  4Ttb 
Street,  Wew  Toilc,  K.T.  10017. 

D.  («)  •430.     E.  (9)  »480. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerinn  Fe<Jeratlon  of  lAbor  and  Con- 
grew  of  Industrial  Organizations,  BIS  19tti 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $7,339.     E.   (9)  $212.78. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1730  Pennsj'lvanla 
Avenxie  NW,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  17S0  Pennsylranla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-. 
Ington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.    (6)  8350.     E.    (9)  $80. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  KW.,  Suite  515,  Blake 
BuIbUng,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.   (8)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $250. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  1611  North  Kent 
Stxeet,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  (9)  $212.74. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Mertliau,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.T. 

D,   (6)  $1,701.25.     E.   (9)  $408.35. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  llffl  aotb  Street  NW_  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $392. 


B.    Oulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9)  $83.01. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $286.24. 
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A.  James  G.  Mlchaiii,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Waablngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ^derated  Department  Stores,  Inc,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ranald  Mlchlell,  Suit©  1015,  National 
Press  Building.  14tli  and  F.  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1001  LlQColn  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  8020X 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 
D.  (6)  $33.53.     S.  (9)  $798.65. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  310  16th  Street  KW.. 
Boom  3flS,  Washington,  D.C.  20CO8. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 25  Broadvi-ay.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Mnier  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building,  Louisville,  K}'.  40201 

B.  (B)  $600. 

A.  umer  tt  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Klayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. SOOSfl. 

B.  Dallas.  Ttexas.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
D.  (6)  $195.    E.  (9)  $435.68. 


A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller,  Union  Pacinc  Build- 
ing, 1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebrcoaka  Railroad  Association,  Union 
Pacific  Building,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68179. 

D.  (6)  $6,550.02.     E.  (9)  $1,553.20. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Cliicago,  111.  G0610. 

B.  American  Modical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  {875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.;  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion; Hormel  Co. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.      E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Lvman  O.  Miller,  6»0  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  Etiilding,  Suite  912,  Portland,  Oree 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South- 
\rest  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Suite  912.  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $1514.24. 

A.  Jack  MUls,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ttie  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   DC.  20008. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    »250. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mlt<^ell.  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Georgla-Paclflc  Corp ,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Qreg .  97204 

B.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road.  Chantilly, 
Va.  32021. 

D.   (6)    $1,730.     E.   (9)    $1,730. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankem  AsGoclatlon,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford.  Conn.  06103. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)   f2S3.86. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1660  L 
Street  >rw..  Suite  1001.  Washington.  DC. 
30038. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  Hi.  60680. 

E.  (9)    $3,313.50. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody,  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

D.   (6)    $100.30.     E.   (9)    $103.75. 

A  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20008;  Gas 
Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $13,333.     E.   (9)    ?8,706. 

A.  O.  WiUiajn  Moody,  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
mv..  Room  501,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Washlngtoi, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $791.61. 


A  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Waslt- 
Ington.  D.C.  20030. 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steea  ft  HamUton  I2S0 
Connecticut  Avenv.e  mv.,  Washington,'  D.C 
20036.  * 


A.  Donald    L.    Morgan.    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton   1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington'  D  c 

20039.  ' 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  2OO05. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  ft  Haddock 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washlnrt<m' 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  P.  Morrell,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     K.    (9)    $907. 


A.  Jack   Moskowlta,   2030   M  Street  HW 
Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2030    M   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.  (9)    $24C.21. 


A.  Lynn   E.   Mote,    1133    15tli   Street  NW 
Siilte  503,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gaa  Co.,  222S  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)    $2,000. 

A.  WUlUm  O.  Mullen.  491  NatlontU  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  tOO(H. 

B.  National    Newspaper    Association.    491 
National   Press  BvUldlng,    Washington.  DC 

20004. 

E.  (9)   $291.91. 


A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  loe  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  F^Minda- 
tion.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  808  15th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  1109.  Waablngton.  D.C.  SOOSS. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rah.vay,  N.J.  07085. 
D.   (6)   $500. 


A.  Tom  O.  Murphy,  1186  l,-5th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Assoclatton, 
1156    15th    Street    NW..    Washington,    DC. 

20005. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Sulto  841,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  PadSc 
Railroad  Co..  518  West  Jackson  Bouvelard, 
Chicago,  111.  S0806. 

D.   (6)    $95.     E.   (9)    $140. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Suit©  843,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co,  1480 
Union  Commerce  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 

D.    (G)    $75.     E.    (9)    $119. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington.  DJC 
20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Indu.'^trlol  Parks. 

A.  Donald    L.    Morgan,    1250    Connecticut      1800  North  Kent  Street.  Arlingtoo.  Va  22209. 
A-.enuefTW..  Washington,  p.C,  20036.  D.   (6)    $100.     E.  (9)    $158^0. 
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A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  842.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1425  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $120. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $185. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,   1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.  (9)   $15. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Piaines,  ni 
60018, 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E    (9)   $400. 


A.  Nash,  Ahem  &  Abell,  4400  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)   $82.50.     E.  (9)  $116.95. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  As.soclation  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation, Inc.,  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33706. 

D.  (6)   $812.50.     E.   (9)   $604.56. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe  Street,  ArlinKton.  Va 
22201. 

D.   (6)   $29,769.     E.  (9)   $13,574.03. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,287.68.     E.  (9)  $11,070.44 


A.   National   Association   of   Pood    Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers, 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  El 
60611.  *  '       ■ 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
10038.  '      '    ■ 

E.  (9)  $24,467.36. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20001.  .      •   • 

D.  (6)  $3,967,191.72.  E.  (9)  $48,189.52. 

A,  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1202,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Coe.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,166.77.     E.  (9)  $3,166.77. 


D.    (6)    $2,353.97.  E.    (9)    $2,353.97. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $9,615.36.      (9)    $9,615.36. 

A.    National    Broiler    Council,    1165    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (ti)   $300.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  I'ational  Building  Granite  Quarries 
A.sscciation.  Inc.,  202  South  Second  Street, 
Cold  Spring,  Minn. 

A.  NationtH  Coal  .Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $471,714.22.     E.  (9)  $3,577.95. 


A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6J    $2„.06.95.     E.   (9)   $2,806.95. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20008. 

D.    yC)    153,802.      E.    (9)    $3,000. 

A.  The  National  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dency, Inc.,  23d  Floor,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10020. 

D.    (6)    $4,076.     E.    (9)    $624.04. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)    $11,021.12.     E.    (9)    $11,021.12. 

A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  To 
End  the  War,  32d  Floor,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Ma£S.  02110. 

E.  (9)    $526.16. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20039. 

D.    (6)    $2,828.25.     E.    (9)    $55. 


A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30326. 

E.    (9)    $9,765.87. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20014. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $291,754.68.     E.    (9)    $22,705.53. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $55.93. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $118,097.38.     E.    (9)    $12,420. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.  60654. 
D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $455. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  $372,112.42.     E.    (9)    $612.02. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building. 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68107. 


A,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2OO01. 
D.    (6)    $3,265.89.      E.    (9)    $3,265.89. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association. 
1225   19th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.      E.    (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

D.    (6)    $12,500.     E.  $19,941.78. 

A.  National   Soft   Drink   Association,    1101 
16ih  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6j    $503.      E.    (9)    $2,896.98. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  <fc  Re' readers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $510.     E.    (9)    $510. 

A.  Navajo  Tribe,  c/o  Controller.  Windc.v 
Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 

E.  (9)    $3,165. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr..  1015  18th  Street 
l-iW.,  Washini^ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)    Sl,395. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1041,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P  O. 
Box    800,    Rosemead,    Calif.    91770. 

D.    (6)  $150.      E.    (9)  $50. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  512  Washington  Build- 
hig,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  512  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)  $300. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  215  Second  Streel 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Conamittee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,120. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc,  1611  N.  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.     E.    (9)  $190.05. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  .\veuue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  DC.  20C09. 

D.    (6)  '160. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  Suite  700,  1010  16th 
Street    NW  ,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.     E.    (9)  $174.95. 


A.  E.  John  Neumann,   1515  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlmgton,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1516  Wilson 
BovUevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  ISth  Street  NW., 
Suite  5C5,  Waiahington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  Natkmal  BMtMirknt  AanoUtton.  1530 
Korth  Lake  Shore  Drtve,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  <«)  9S.0M.     K.  (V)  IMl.?!. 

A.  Loots  H.  NevlBB,  1709  K«v  Tork  AvAaue 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  AssodatkMi  c<f  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,   too   Park   Avenue,   N«w   Tork,   H.T. 

10017. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  <9)  $G03.29. 

.^.  B.  J.  NewbM^ld.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  2003G. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  lostltute.  350  W. 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111.  60014. 

D.  (6)  $150.     K.  (9)  $15.50. 

A.  Richard  Wey,  Watergate  South.  700  New 
Hampshire  Aveuue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  PhyslclanB, 
1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $3,128.55. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avei;iie 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $357.25. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
HenryvUle,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  88102. 

D.  (6)  $1,630.     E.  (9)  $575.67. 

A.  Patrlct  J.  Nnan.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Poetal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,496.31.     E.  (9)  $903.39. 

A.  NXi  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 
E. (9)  $562. 

A.  Chartes  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sman  Bustnesa 
XDrntraent  Cob.,  811  Washington  Bulldtng, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $135.85. 

A.  Robert  r.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Waatilij^tos.  D.C. 

3.  International  Aagoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Mantifacturere  &  MHk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $514. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nymaa.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Waahlngtoo.  DC.  30015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Aasoclatlon.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (B)  $85a 

A.  O'Connor  tt  Hannan,  1747  Pennsj-lvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  O^onnor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  Amarlcan  Transit  Association.  465 
L'Enfaat  Plaaa.  West  SW,  Suite  2900,  Wash- 
ington. HC  20034. 

D.  («)  $2,210.     E.  (9)  $233. 

A.  O'Connor  8:  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inrestors  Dtvenlfied  aervlces.  Inc..  2900 
IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  S5401. 

A.  OConnor  &  Hannan,  1747  PRmsytrmnla 
Avenue  NW..  Stm»  WO,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Sterling, 
111.  61081. 

D.  (6)  $2320.     E.  (9)  $229. 


A.  O'Connor  St  Haaaan.  1747  Puuiaylvanla 
Avenua   NW,   SulU   MO,   Waahlngtoa,   D.C. 

20006. 

B.  Pasco.  lac,  530  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork, 
NY.  10036. 

E.  (9)  $420. 

A.  O'Connor  A  Hannan,  1747  I^nnsylvanla 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Boom  110,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55435. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.      E,  (9)   $192.84. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 

Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  CoUiicil  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60006. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
CleveUnd,  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)   $895.08. 

A.  John  B.  ODay,  U  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  lU,  60603. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America. 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  James  L.  O'Dea.  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Qovernment  Em- 
ployees.  Inc.,  285  Dorchester  Aveuue,  Boston, 
Mass.  02127. 

D.  («)  $2,000.     £.  (9)  $95. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1001  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  71$,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonnaU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  P.O.  Box  978. 
Manila.  Philippines. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  615  ISth  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)   $4,529.98.     E.  (9)   $2,897.3d. 

A.  Hartley  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.04. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
BiUldlng,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  ot  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  DL  60601. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  10  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbua,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver.  128  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
725  ISth  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Edward  W.  OUver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  AmalgaouLted  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
502*  Wisconsin  Avenu$  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 


A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh, 
NC.  


B.  Carollnas  Assoclatton  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27602. 


A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  280  Madison  Avenue  Hen 
Tork,  NY.  10016.  ' 

B.  American  P;^per  Iiiatitute,  260  Madison 
Ave.iue,  New  York,  NY.  10018. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Waiihlnglon,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankara  Aaaoctatlon,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnjrtoa' Dr- 
20038.  ' 

D.  (6;  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $103.08. 

A.  Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Leva.  Hav.es,  Symington,  ICartin  k  Od- 
peuhebner. 

A.  Franz  II.  Oppenlielmcr.  815  Connecticut 
.'\'.e:u'e  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva.  Hav.'es.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 

poi-iirimer. 
K.  (9)   $12.50. 


A.  Oi-g.nnlzatlon  of  Profei;,-lonal  Employees 
of  the  U.3.  Department  of  Agriculture  1341 
G  .St.-cot  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000s' 

D.  (6)  $2,730.26.     K.  (9)  $1,944.90. 

A.  David  E.  Osterhout.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
ni'O  NW.,  Washington,  IXC.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1735  New  York  Arenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006.  ' 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $2,206.91. 

A.  David  A.  Oxford,  314  C  Street  SB,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (G)  $3,000. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  SOth  Street,  Itew 
Yorl:,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne.  Pa.  1903S. 

B.  OampbeU    Soup    Co,    Campbell    Place, 

Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  638  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Ooanca  at  the  United 

States,     Inc.,     538     Pennsylvania    BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Wimam  O.  Painter,  324  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Amerlcaa  Blvers  Conservation  Council. 
324  C  Street  SB.,  Wasbingtcn,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $480. 

A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  1776  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Aasoclatlon, 
API,-GlO.  1775  K  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,545.73.     E.  (9)    $1,014.64. 

A.  Frederick  Panaer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   Tobaooo   Instttuto,    Inc.,    1776  K 

Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  Bobeit  D.  Partrldgei.  2000  Florida  Av- 
enue NW.,  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Eloctrie  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $217.13. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Plpallne  SwTloe  Corp,  P.O.  Box 

676.  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.   (6)    $7,760.     E.   (9)   $127.67. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)    $650. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  i  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Associations.  401 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL  60601; 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers.  537  Steamboat  Boad,  Green- 
wich, Conn    06830. 

D.   (6)    $7,000.     E.    (9)    $1,200. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (8)    $1,300. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Sl  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chippewa -Cree  Tribe,  Rocky  Boy  Route, 

Box  Elder,  Mont.  59521. 
D.    (6)    $130.     E.    (9)    $114. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

D.   (G)    $2,000. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc, 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,433.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation. 5100  Edlna  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marcor.  Inc..  619  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  lU.  00607. 

D.   (6)    $840. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Moody's     Investors     Service.     Inc.,     99 
Church  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10008. 

D.   (6)   $75. 

A.  Patttm,  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  ITth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New    Process    Co.,    220    Hickory    Street, 
Warren.  Pa.  18365. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Ralston      Purina      Co,      Checkerboard 
Sqi'are,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

O.   (6)    $225. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200S6. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc, 
antvUle,   N.Y.    10570. 

D-   (6)   $2,500. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Strt^et 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America.  2441  Hon- 
olulu Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  WhBrton  &  Gfir- 
rison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  2;.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard. Burbank.  Calif.  91 505. 

D.   (6)    $5,100. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1750  N<;w  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $2,556.28. 

A.  Pennzoil  Co,  900  Soutliwest  Tower, 
Houscon,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)    $6,330.98. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2000C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2000G. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  J.  C.  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  24C3,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.    (6)    $1,009. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
WiLShington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washi;  _ton,  D.C. 

D.    ^6)    $7,161.     E."  (9)    $349.49 


A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20033. 

D.    (6)    ,«500. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Waslilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kalsw  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 


A.  John  P.  PhUbiu,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  MobU   OU   Corp,   150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $18. 


A.  Howard  PhUUps,  5  Lobao  Drive,  Danvers, 
Mass. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.  (9)   $251.45. 


A.  Plerson.  Ball  ft  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,222.22.     E.   (9)    $158.72. 

A.  Pierson,  BaU  ft  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SUndard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,   HL   60606. 

D    (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C.  S00t8. 

B.  Tezaoo  Inc.,  135  Bast  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
10425,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79406. 

D.     (6)     $8,570.51.     E.     (9)     $1,350. 

.\.  Nathaniel  Polster.  2128  Wyoming  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  AmTican  Cancer  Society.  219  East  43d 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10017;  Research  to 
Prevent  Blindness,  5$)8  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10022;  Neuro-Research  Founda- 
tion.   35    Chestnut    Place,    Brookline,    Mass. 

D.    (6)    $10,750.     E.   (9)    $2,671.49. 

A.  Ranxsay  D  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Instltiite.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $28. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  N^V  , 
Washington.  D.C.  2000G. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Assodatloa  of 
America.  Inc..  127  East  59th  Sireet,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $1,074.50.     K   (9)   $19.25. 

A.  Richp.rd  M.  Powell.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated V.'arehoiisee.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  2O014. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Paikaay, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $5J0.     E.   (9)   $107.31. 

A.  John  J.  Power.  lOl  Constitution  Avej.xie 
NW..  Washiiigton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiiiera  of  .\merica,  lOi  Constitution  A.enuo 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    5G:J0.      E.    (9)    $41. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chisago,  HI.  60601. 

B.  Uultc^d  States  Ler.gue  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, ill  Bast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ul.  60eOL 

D.   (6)    5500. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Compames.  730  15th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $312.C0. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr,  1736  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  .American  InsUtute  <rf  ArchltecU.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  WaslUngtaa.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.  (9)    $au>2030. 

A.  PBOD,  Inc.,  Suite  TOO,  2000  P  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

E.  (9)    $38. 


A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Ci^icago,  HI   60606. 

A.  Proprietary  Association.   1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D    (6)    $40.     E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  .Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 
DC   2001C. 

A  Joseph  E  Qutn.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $7M. 


.A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn.  1T4T  Pennsylvania 
Aveuue  NW,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 
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B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Pliuuiclng,  1200  IBth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  »1,666.60.     E.  (9)  »378.68. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacber,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,209.20. 

A.  Alex  Radln.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
aflOO  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)  $393.12. 


A.  Raymond   Raedy,    1701    K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701   K  Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $10,692.     E.  (9)  $10,692. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801   North 
Fairfax  Str«et.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $1.S00. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $177.75.     E.   (9)    $63.43. 


A.  O.  J.  Rauscbenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,294.38. 


A.  Carl  L.  Rechln,  900  Union  Conmierce 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Olldden-Durkee,  Division  of  SCM  Corp., 
SCO  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 


A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  BuUd- 
tng,  PeorU,  m.  61602. 

D.   (6)  $15.12.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $76.72.    E.  (9)  $«. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  68430  Huntington  Circle 
Bast,  NapervUle,  m.  60640. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  m. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe.  69  Fountain  Place,  Capi- 
tal Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  Capital  Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
40601. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $2,614.51. 

A.   The   Retired   OfBcers   Association,    1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $1,973. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  VS.  Government,  Suite  629, 
Munaey  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $6,04430.    E.  (9)  $8.464.6«. 


A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $381.29. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street, 
Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  In.sured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $190.    E.  (9)  $102. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.  ; 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Apt.  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Aseociatlon  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036, 

D.  (6)   $625. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  American  Footwe»r  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $270.  E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckatt,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rickett,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Slert  F.  Riepma,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1202.  Washincton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Msu-garlne  Man- 
ufacturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  W.  Ritter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Road,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  111.  62002. 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,661. 


Fehrmry  20,  1974. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $285. 


A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $210. 


A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O36. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc  .  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 


A.  William  L.  Rodlch,  5601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21224. 

B.  GUdden-Durkee  Division,  SCM   Corp., 
5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Md.  21224. 


A.  Byron  G.  Rogers,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $922.60. 


A.  WUliam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $224.95. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblna,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  wmiam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009.       I 

D.   (6)    $75.  ' 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


A,  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D. (6)  $750.  I 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  Oil  tc  Oas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IndeF>endent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,150.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
900,  Washington,  D.C.  200O6. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  Southwest 
Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33129. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  III,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Larry  M.  Roeensteln,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourko,  231  East  Vermijo 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S,A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Mexico. 

D.   (6)  $2,820.     E.   (9)  $2,599.56. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  622,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 


February  20,  1974. 

D.  (6)  $150. 
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A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &,  Associates,  Inc..  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  514,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie    American    College    of    Radiology, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.   60G06. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $902.70. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Slreei  NW..  No.  514.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003S. 

D.   (.6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $589.45. 

A.  MlUard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370,  1  Dupoiit 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370.  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis. Tenu.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Teun.  38112. 

D.   (G)    $l,4ol.82.     E.   (9)    $308.72. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $113.25. 

A.  William  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Iiiterriational  .'Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $149.05. 


A.  Sachs.  Greenebaum  &  Tayler.  1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B,  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson 
Street.  Muncie,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $520.    E.  (9)  $7.53. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $6,291.60.     E.  (9)   $3,873.53. 


A.  Irene  Saunders,  2827  28th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elections, 

201  Massachvisetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $2,995. 

A.  Thomas    H.    Saunders,    1825    K    Street 
NW,,  Suite  501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dci.v  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 


A.  Ruth  M,  Saxe,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,249,98.     E.    (9)    $266.45. 

A,  Jacqties  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  Sc  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Mar>'land  State  Fah-  &.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Timonium.  Md.  21093. 

E-   (»)    $35.59. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  1125  15th  Stieet 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House.  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214 

D.   (6)    $8,823.53.     E.    (9)    $684.74. 


A.  Hllllard  Bchulberg.  5010  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  B-3.  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association.  Inc.. 
5010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  B-3, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $55. 

A.  HilUard  Sclialberg.  5010  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  B-3.  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Washington,  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
A.s.-:ociatlon.  Inc.  5010  Wisconsin  Aven\;e 
NW..  Suite  B-3,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.    (6)    S.553.     E.   (9)    $120. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
iNE.,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stales. 

D.   (6)    $2,014.05.     E.   (9)    $7.50. 


A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwart*.  900  15th  Street 
NW..  Wa-shington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $879,75.     E.   (9)    $44. 

A.  John    W.    Scott.    1616    H    Street    NW.. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A,  Scribner,  Hall,  Tbornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B,  Jcflerson  Pilot  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  21008, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27102. 


A.  Scribner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Chattanooga,  lenn.  37402. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis, 
Teun.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CotincU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenu.  38112. 

D.    (6)    $153.     E.    (9)    $13.08. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams.  Emma  (Adams) 
Giambald,  George  Halllngby. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  Rot>ert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

D.  (6)  $510.     B.  (9)  $155. 

A.  Sharon,  Pterson,  Semmes.  Croltus  & 
Flnley,  1054  3ist  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Albright  Title  tt  Trust  Co..  100  North 
Main  Street,  Newklrk,  Okla.  74047;  American 


Title  Insurance  Co.,  150  Southeast  Third  Av- 
enue, Miami.  Fla.  33131;  Chelsea  Title  & 
Guaranty  Co.,  1300  Baciiaiach  Boulevard,  At- 
lantic Citv,  N,J,  08401. 

D.  (6)  $7,459.07.     E.  (9)  $1,526.39. 


A.  W.  O    Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gas   Supply   Committee,   1725   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.  (9)  $236. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrtll,  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C,  20004. 

E.  (9)   $196.04. 


A.  Sha;,)n.  Plerson.  Semmes.  CroUus  & 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Av- 
enue, New  Yoik,  N.Y..  10022. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $54. 

A.  Sharon.  Pierson.  Semmes.  Crolius  fc 
Finlev.  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Wa.»hlngtoii. 
DC. 

B.  Howard  AUington.  Estate  of  Robert  P. 
Anninger,  Henry  Amhold. 

E.  (9)  $165. 


A.  Sharon.  Pierson.  Semmes.  Crolius  & 
Finley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance.  300  Weit 
Adams  .Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606;  Topco  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  7711  Gross  Point  Road,  Skokle, 
Hi.  60076;  Alpena  Wholesale  Grocer  Co.,  P.O. 
Bo>:  475,  Alpena.  Mich,  49707 

D.  (6)   $17,027.28.     E.  (9)   $344.61. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson.  Seromes,  Crohus  Se  Fln- 
ley. 1054  3in  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Cc.  528 
North   New  Street,  Btthleluni.  Pa,   13013 

E.  (9)   $103,77. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  -American    Fur    Merchants    Association, 

224   West   30th   Street.  New   York.   N.Y.,  Fur 
Conservation  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $114.50. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ametalco,  Inc.,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  Ncir 
York.  N.Y. 

A,  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &.  Trowbridge,  Barr 
Building.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton, 
DC.  20006 

B  Doubleday  &  Co,,  Inc,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  W,  Lee  Shield,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wasli- 

ington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shlelda,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUianoe,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

E,  ^9)  $1,140. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
S.  iie  1103.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportatioa  Co.,  Six 
Peim  Center  Plata.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

D.  (6)  $250,     E.  (9)  $1,393,15. 

A,  L.  J,  Slchel.  1730  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20036, 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago.  111. 
60064. 

E,  (9)   $18, 

A.  Da\'ld  Silver.  1775  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20006, 

B.  Investment  Companv  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlneton,  DC,  2O0O6. 


A.  Frederick  Slmplch.  010  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Peur'eot.  Inc.  300  Kuller  Road,  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015. 

A.  Talmage  E,  Simpklns.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue N'W.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 
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B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $207.05. 


A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S.C.  29201. 

D.  (6)  $30.42.     E.  (9)  $19.69. 


A.  Julian  H.  Singman,  724  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 


A.  Robert  WUliam  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washin|ton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
48121. 

D.    (6)    $424.     E.    (9)    $466. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  3611  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

D.    (6)  $650.      E.  (9)  S80. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Ford    Motor    Co..    Dearborn,    Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,848.75.     E.    (9)    $1,025.10. 


A     Carstens    Slack,    1825    K    Street    NW.,         A.   Arthur  V.   Smyth.   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Phillips    Petroleum     Co.,     Bartlesvllle,  B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 


Qkla.  74004. 

A.  WllUam  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $2,206.91. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111   East   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc ,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $1,843.19. 

Smathers,  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Amercan  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.  (9)   $32.05. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,   Suite   2480,   New   York.   N.Y.   10001. 

D.  (6)    $8,500.     E.    (9)    $62.29. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $322.15. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   300,   Washington,  DC.   20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Everard  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich    48121 
D.   (6)    $320.     E.    (9)    $32245. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  A3Soclates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
Saint  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $235. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue,   Suite    502.    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  602, 
V/ashlngton,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 


D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  E>ark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40501. 

D.    (6)    $640.75.      E.    (9)    $351.43. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snvder,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washtagton,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,296. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)    $350. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  DC.  20007. 

D.    (6)    $913.42.     E.    (9)    $2,470.17. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  One  East  First  Street, 
Room  803.  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street,  Room  803.  Reno,  Nev.;  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Co.,  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

A.  Fred  Solowey.  412  Fifth  Street  NW., 
Room  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Coalition  to  Ead  Grand  Jury  Abu.se, 
412  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Room  708,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $155.34.     E.  (9)   $240. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  Ea.st  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  60611. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shitigton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chlciigo,  111.  60601. 

D.    (6)    $1,466.     E.    (9)    $5.05. 

A.  Prank  J.  Specht,  1726  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr..  1105  Ban  Building, 
Waaliington,  D.C.   200C6. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and   MUk   Industry  Founda 
tlon,    1105   Barr  Building,   Washington    dp" 
20006.  '      ^' 

A.  William  C.   Spence,  Box  683,  Houston 
Te>:.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf   Transmission  Co     Bo{ 
683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $580.     E.   (9)   $462.82. 


A.  Joseph  L.   Spilman,  Jr..    1801   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 


A.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, 10612  Dalerose  Avenue,  Inglewood 
Calif.  90304. 

E.  (9)  $616.05. 


A.  Squibb  Corp  ,  40  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 
E.  (9)  $167. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  The  Madi.son  Bui'd- 
Ing,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 

A,  Lynn  Stalbaum,  400  World  Center  Buld- 
Ing,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federation, 
Inc.,  Room  400,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $575.     E.    (9)    $65.75. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  102],  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $896.08. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Blake  BuUding,  Wasli- 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insiu-ance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211,  Wai>i.- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $350. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ccmmittee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $104.45. 


A.  Steptoe   &  Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  315  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
Ea.st  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerw.-ild,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  2247 
West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 

A.  Edward  T.  Stevenson,  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20(X)6. 

B,  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  951,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $562.50.     E.  (9)  $555.38. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  EUngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  NJ.  07110. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,820. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)   $6,039.35.     E.  (9)  $400.60. 


A.  WUUam  M.  Stover.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer.  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)   $1,640. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $319.47. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Wa.shington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Sullivan,  Beauregard,  Meyers  &  Clark- 
son,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036.  ■    ■ 

D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)   $684.47. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $475.      E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  905,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.   (6)    $17,901.15.     E.   (9)    $3,146.15. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1156  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen.  Suite  61.  128  C 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  Solar  Building,  lOOO 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18016. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.  (9)   $296.25. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwindeU,  P.O.  Box  2635.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
P.O.  Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)  $153.84.     E.  (9)  $198.35. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2(X)36. 

A.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
CharlottesvUle,   Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  David  Tarr,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $225. 

A.  Tax  Reform  Research  Group.  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  426,  Washington,  D,C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $718.15.     E.  (9)   $718.16. 

A.  Richard  M.  Tempero.  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $343.74. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington,  DC.  2(K)36. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  1735  New  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $2,920.80. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,255.16. 

A.  CjTUS  C.  Tichenor.  III.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007.  Washington.  D  C 
20006. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cununings 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)$3, 165.67. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $213.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  R.  Timmins  &  Co.,  37  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  E.  Liuwood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20(X>6. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 


tion.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.    Tobacco    Associates,    Inc.,    1101     17tU 
Street  N'W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)   $1,651. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30     , 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $41.19,  | 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
No.    1010,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $685.25.     E.  (9)  $658.67. 

A.  Cliristine  Topping,  Suite  614,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Absentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  Suite  614,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $114.97.  I 

A   John  P.  Tracey.  ' 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales  1 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50.  | 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Gleuwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.     E.  (9)  $27.90. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle,  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C,  28281. 

D.   (6)   $1,074.30.     E.   (9)   $115.94. 

A.  J.  Drake  Turrentine.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.  DC.   20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawe^^,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

A.  John  D.  T^■son. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.  Room  700.  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $185.75.     E.  (9)  $147.50. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $8,880.98. 

A.  United  Egg  Producers,  1001  Interna- 
tional Boulevard,  Suite  1105,  AtlanU  Oa 
30354. 

E.  (9)  $1,475. 

A.  United   Mine  Workers   of  America.   900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 
E.  (9)  $7,019.40. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticxit  Avenue.  Wasli- 
ingttm,  D.C  20036. 

E.  (9)  $255.47. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

ill  East  W.^cker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $67.17879. 

A.  Universal  Development  Consultants, 
Inc..  425  13lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20004. 
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B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
Vsa. 

D.  (6)  >625.     E.  (9)  MS. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl.  leoo  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20096. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  and  Klectrlc  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Call!.  94106. 

D.  (6)  9S91.25.  E.  (9)  $447.96. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1166  15th 
etreet  NW.,  Suite  912,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Ah-  Lines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

A.  Lois  Van  Valkenbxirgh,  1673  Preston 
Koad,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICES,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $77.50.  E.  (9)  $5.40. 


A.  Robert  V.  Vaughn,  25  Broadway,  Boom 
1012,  New  York.  N.T.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
100O4. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Ufe  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $136.     E.   (9)    $21.50. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Callfomla.  Suite 
1204.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

£.   (9)   $155. 

A.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $4,933. 

A.  Robert  E.  Vinson.  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $15. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  615,  Blake  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  102S 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615,  Blake 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $167.25.     E.   (9)    $24.05. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner.  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Atrtomo- 
blle.  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    $5,198.78.     E.   (9)    $168.02. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  AMOdation  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

O.   (6)   $70.44. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  BW,  Washlagton,  DX;. 
20006. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1057R, 

Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DjC. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Penns>  ivanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem    Pa. 

18016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co  .  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

O.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Asaoctatea.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  I 

D.  (6)  $238.10.  I 

A.  Charls  B.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Bulldlag,   Detroit.   Mich.   48202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Penn.sylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylvaiUa  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  Washington,  DXJ.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  St«el  Corp..  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16219. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Procter  k  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46201. 

D.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  and  Life  BuCdlng, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  WaDcer  Associates,  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp  .  1600  Vallev  Road, 
Wayne,  N.J.  07040. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  George  R.  Walker,  3901  Hawkins  Point 
Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21336. 

B.  Glldden-Durfeee  Dtnsioft  8CM  Cotp , 
3901  Hawkins  Point  Hoad.  Baltimore,  BM. 
31326. 
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A.  John  S.  Walker,  liOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086 

B.  Giidden-Durkee  Olrlslon  of  8CM  Ooro 

5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  21224    ' 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  380  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  Americ«ui  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
MadLson  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1750  New  York  Avenre 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlnc- 
ton.  DX;.  30006.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $5,869. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1125  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Unloa,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  BClch   48214 

D.    (6)    $5,725.68.     E.    (6)    $1,273. 


A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B    National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  9]8 
]«th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
D.   («)   $127.60.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Hghtb  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  60612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans.  66613. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $450. 


A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  Bast  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)   $5,894.94.      E      (9)    $518.73. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

D.    (6)    $8,100.     E.    (9)    $422. 


A.  James  A.  Warren,  6500  Friendship 
Boulevard.Chevy   Chase,  Md.  30016. 

B.  REA  Express  Inc.,  219  Bast  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  10017. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.O. 
20009. 

D.  (6)   $3,066.53.     E.   (9)    $3,66137. 


A.  George  B.  Watts,  1166  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federatton  of  GovenMnent 
Employees,  1326  Massach'osetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D,   (6)   $11,583.60.     E.   (9)   $1,534.99. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Weiner,  676  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D    (6)   $10,000. 

A.  Weisnmn,  Cellar,  Spett,  Modlln  Sc  Wert- 
heimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avmue  NW,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D  C.  30038. 

B.  Lawrence  N.  Brandt  &  Co.,  4201  Con- 
necticut A\enue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

D.  (6)   $400. 
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A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  &  Wert- 
heimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Welch,   1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $114.86 

A.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fred  M.  Weithelmer,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500      E.  (9)  $174.73. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids,  Pa  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $1,810. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,   Wis.   53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Donald  F.  White.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 

E.  (9)   $747.80. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2003S. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
Room  1008.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Robert  L.  White,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington.  DC.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington 
DC.  20014. 

A.  Douglas  Whitlock  II,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1005,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zaie  Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Alan  J.  Whitney,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Suite  512,  Wasliington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  Inc.,  285  Dorchester  Avenue.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02127. 

D   (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann,  2G0  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
.\\  enue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GuU  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $503.96. 


A.  David  WUken.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  Williams,  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  P.O  Box  391,  Ashland, 
Kv.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bankers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico,  ""f 
Wender,  Murase  &  White,  350  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  WiUiams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Globe  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  1030  West 
North  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60622. 

D.  (6)  $33.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU    International    Management    Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19102, 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 407  N  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward    Industries,    Inc.,    P.O.    Box    849, 

Conway,  Ark.  72032. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  WUllams,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $511.91. 


A.  Samuel     M.     WUllams,     1515     WUson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Kenneth  WUliamson.  2130  LeRoy  Place. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Seventh-Day  Adventists  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 6840  Eastern  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20021. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $165.47. 


A.  WUmer,    Cutler    &    Pickering,    1666    K 
Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Basketball  Association,    1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $364.74.     E.  (9)  $47.17. 


A.  Wilmer,    Ctitler    &    Pickering,    1666    K 
Street  NW..  WashingtMi,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  1776 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Wilmer.    Cutler    &    Pickering,    1666    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Hottston.  Tex.  77005. 


A.  W.  E.  WUson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shre^e- 
port,  I^.  71108. 


B.  PeuozoU  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $229.98. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,901. 

A.  Curtin  Wiusor.  Jr..  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Cliftse  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.   10015. 

D.    (6)    $50.     E.    (9)    $13.69. 

h.  Rlch.Trd  F.  Witherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUding,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $2,200. 

A.  Barry  Wolf,  631  North  Carolina  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D,  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $1.75. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe.  2000  P  Street  NW  . 
Suite  708,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW  , 
Wiusliington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D    (6i    $9,693.60.     E.   (9)   $1,632.90. 

A.  -Mbert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc..  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Signal  Co.,  Inc..  9665  WUshtre 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,550.     E.  (9)  $341. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc  .  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Wyatt,  Saltzstein,  Mlnton  &  Howard, 
1300  Wyatt  BuUding,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc..  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $59.75. 


A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff.  7315  Wiscoivsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  20014. 

A.  Wyman,  Batitzer.  Rothman  &  Ktichel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  160  Avenue  de  Ver- 
sailles, Paris  16'.  France. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kucbel, 

1211    Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc.,  1676 
C  Street.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs.  3200  Tahquitz- 
McCalluni  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262. 
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A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  aoo3«. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  BuUdlng,  Saa  Francisco,  Calif.  94106 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee. <%  PblUlpa,  Nlaer,  Benjamin,  Krlm 
Ballon,  477  Madlaon  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Bothman  tc  Ku- 
chel, 1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 


A.  Wyumn,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

D.  (6)  $,550. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Vamamoto,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optcmetrlc  Association,  % 
Jack  A.  Potter,  830  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $187.46.    E.  {9)  $184.30. 


B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $142.9«. 


A.  Charles  S.  Yerrid,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optcmetrlc  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  830  First  National  Banlc 
Building,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $540.     E.  (9)$63387. 


A.  John  H.  YlngUng.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washingtou,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815   16th  Street  Nw 

Wa-shington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrgarUzations,  815  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $7,322.     E.   (9)»407.30. 

A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW 

Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771   N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $72.88, 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas,  1990  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association 
110  East  69th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $450. 
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•AU  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  rece73  were  received  too  late  to  b€  hichidad  in  the  published  reports 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  19lpts  »»<»  expenditures  on  pxge  2.  paragraphs  D  and  b  of  the  (Joartarly 

for  that  quarter. 

VTut  0»ix  CoPT  With  the  SEcaETACY  of  tue  £en.\tk  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clfrk  op  the  House  or  Repee3SKt.\tTv«8: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  sv.pply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  flnrinclal  data. 

PLiCi:  Ai»'  "X"  Below  the  Appropri.'^te  Letter  or  Ficlt.e  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  ofth*  "Report"  Headinc  Below: 

"Prelimikaky"  Repobt  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X'  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  oiUy. 

•'QuA«TXki.Y"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  tl  e  appropriate 
figure.  FUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  k>e  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  tlie  rest  of  such  pages  .^hould  be  '4,"  "S,"  "G,"  etc.  Preparation  and  f.ling  in  accordat:ce  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
PCESTJAKT    TO    FEDFK  1L    RECrLATIOV    OT   LOBSTIKG    ACT 


1                      Q-JARTEB                     1 

P                         I 

1st 

2d 

3d      4th 

(Mark  oi 

'.e  square  only )      j 

NoTB  ON  ITBM  "A". —  (a)  IN  Gekerai..     This  "Rcporf  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  nn  individual,  as  follows; 

(i)    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "empL.yer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  [sucli  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  sUUI  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(U)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "Kone"  in  ans'.^-er  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Repop.ts.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fi'e  sepc^ate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  reqvUrement  merely  becaure  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(Li)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becavi.,9  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.    ORCANIZAnON    OR    INDIVIDTTAL    FrLING  : 

1.  state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Err.ployer,  list  names  of  agent'5  or  employeee 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on-  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  EmployeM.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  fljiaaced  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B,  Employer. — State  nttne,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  w  rite  "None." 


NoTB  ON  ITEU  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bill*.  resoluUona.  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congrese,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  actlvitiea  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  IndlTlduals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  Alter  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarttr  in  wldch  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  , 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith:  | 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  CMAce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  rpecific 
legislative   interests  by  reciting:    (a)    Short 

titles  of  statutes  and  biUs;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  thoee  public&t  lous  which  the 
p>er&on  filing  has  cattsed  to  be  lasued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  qtian- 
Uty  distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  i  d ) 
name  of  {xlnter  or  publlaher  (if  puhlicaUoiia 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gUt), 


3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"'  R^ort  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  natiure  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
psted  expenses  will  be:  and  U  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  tbe  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rats  at  eompsnsatloB  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "X^i"  vaA  fill  out  Item  "O"  and  "£"  on  the  back  at  this  pactk  Do  not  aUampt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. •< 

AFFnyAVTT 

(Omitted  In  prtntt^) 

PAOB  1^ 
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A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  926  PUteentb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  165 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $2,850.     E.    (9)    $68.15. 

A.  Action  for  legal  Right.s,  1346  Connectl- 
rut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  533,  Washington,  D.C. 
L0036. 

D.    (6)    $11,509.     E.    (9)    $12,425.89. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $27,195.77.     E.   (9)   $27,195.77. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $7,516.24. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.    10016. 
D.    (6)    $37,061.60.     E.(9)    $37,061.60. 
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A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
.tlon.  Inc.,  1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.    (6)    $5,316.28.     E.    (0)    $5,315.28. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $2,161.75. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.    (6)    $46,951.78.     E.    (9)    $46,951.78. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $200.      (9)  $77J20. 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Assocltlon,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J.  07102. 

D.   (6)    $220.     E.   (9)    $93.55. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleiun  Re-Reflners, 
1600  North  Qulncy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va   22207. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.    (6)    $1,050.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  James  Arthur  Austin,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Assn., 
Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $1,873.93. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Emil  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  1 

A.  Markham  Ball,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 

Portland.  Greg.  97205 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  4000  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  611,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corporation,  1155  15th  Street 
mv..  No.  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 
D.   (6)    $579.57. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2000G. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,300. 

A.  H.  Michael  Bennett,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  583,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Itights,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Room  533,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,250. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $8,450.     E.    (9)    $169.95. 


A.  Billlg,   Sher   &    Jones,    126    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Steamship  Conferences. 
E.   (9)    $94.48. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,   U40  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ad    Hoc    Coalition   for   Cemetery   Care, 
6216  S.  Stanford  Way,  Whittier,  Calif.  90601. 

E.   (9)    $11.51. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,   1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Occidental    Life    Instu^nce    Co.,    12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90054. 

E.    (9)    $11.27. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The     Paul     Revere     Corp.,     Worcester, 
Mass.  01608. 

E.   (9)    $3.50. 
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A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $475. 

A.  Boston  Lawyers  Vietnam  Committee, 
32d  Floor,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02110.  1 

E.  (9)    $3.52.  I 


B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFI^CIO-CLC,  1126  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,333. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122,  Sheratoi 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,   1909  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  C44. 

A.  r>avid  W.  Broome,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
D.C. 

D. (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  &  Steam. 
ship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rosemont,  111 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $19,457.35.     E.  (9)  $19,457.35. 


A.  W.  P.   Broxterman,   1730   Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,744.58.     E.  (9)  $87.30. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $300. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003S. 

E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  W.  67th  Street, 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y, 
10801, 

D.  (6)   $4,249.98.     E.   (9)    $365.52. 

A  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  Eaet  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Powet  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $42.65. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 
E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  Suite  903,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $1,057.50.     E.  (9)  $753.26. 

A.  Blue  Carstenson,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  509,  Washington,  D.C. 
2003G, 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,         A    James  B.   Cash,   Jr..   1120  Connecticut 
Washhigtou,  D.C.  20006.  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 
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B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $49.75. 

A.  Albert  T.   Church,  Jr.,    1625   K   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

20006. 

D.  (6)  $57.50.     E.  (9)  $4.95. 


A.  CitlBcns  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D    (6)  $14,735.      E.  (9)  $8,162.59. 

A.  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal  Spending, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $28,160.94. 

A.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population 
Policy,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan.  Jr.,  1625  L  .Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,124.99.     E.  (9)  $527.95. 

A.    The    Caca-Cola    Bottlers'    Association, 
168  16th  Street  NW.,  AUanta,  Ga.  30318. 
D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $415.34. 

A.  Cohen  and  Ureta,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rice,  c/o  Jose 
A  Cabranes,  2210  R  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1700  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Finance  Corp.,  3855 
Lakewood  Boulevard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90601. 

D.    (6)    $6,819.49.     E.    (9)    $49.85. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  BJ.  02903. 

B.  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Is- 
land.   Ill    Westminster    Street,    ProTldence, 

R.I.  02903. 
D.  (G)  $68.75. 

A.  Colson  ft  Shapiro,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Committee  for  tbe  MarUn  Report,  1735 
New   York   Avenue   WW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

20005. 
D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $486.15. 


A.  Colson  &  Shapiro.  1736  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
federated  Inrestors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.   10023. 
D.     (6)     $8,167.86.      K.     (9)     $16,361.56. 


A.  The  Committee  trf  Publicly  Owned  Co'g., 
22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOOS. 
D.    (6)    $69,100.     B.    (9)     $100,272. 

A.  Coanmunltles  in  Action  Together,  1717 
Massachusetts  Arenuo  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $19,915.78.     E.    (9)    $17,075.40. 


A.  Congress  of  RaQway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   30001. 
D.  (8)  r7.a»6.78. 

A.    Consumer    Action    Now,    Inc.,    30    East 
68th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.   10031. 
D.    (G>    $2,407.35.     E.    (9)    «8J57jr7. 


A.  Charles  P.  Cook.  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Bu;Id;ng,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Cooperatl\e  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wa^hlP^jton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $965.50 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
ne-ticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &i  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hig- 
gins  Road.  Park  Ridge,  ''11.  60068. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15:h  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  CounlhJtn,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticv.t  Avenue,  Washington    D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  53004. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
075  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Mi;ani  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 

A.  Counihan,  Cxsey  &  Loom'.s,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey  Sz  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers,  101  Executive  Building,  EItis- 
ford,  NY.  10523. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  t  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washlngto_,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Coa- 
Eectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Sueet,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  A.  Couture,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  f6)  $4,687.52.     E.  (9)  $262.71. 

A.  Ciedlt  Union  National  Association,  luc, 
1517  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.68.     E.  (9)  $673.15. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  i9)  $498.04. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Gerber  Cheese  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3n5, 
Ridgeway  Center  Building,  Stamford,  Conn., 
06*06. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $8.45. 


A    Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1810  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.  (6)   $1,850.     E.   (9)   $43.25. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
\':>.ohington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Ofllce  MacJiine  Dealers  Associ- 
ation, 1510  Jarvis  Avenue,  Blkgrovc,  111, 
60007. 

D.   (6)    Sl,500.     E.   (9)    $81.90. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shl:,gton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Orgalime,  Brussels.  Belgium. 


A.  Richard   C.    Darling,    1156   15th    Streets 
NW.,  Washirgton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc  ,   1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.   (91   $170.88. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washlngtoa 
Building,  Washhigton,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America.  1250 
Coiinectictit  A'.enue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 


A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Riddell.  Taylor  *  Davis 
723  Washington  Biiildi:ig,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell.  Taylor  *  Davis 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plalr.tiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn.  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  C.IT.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madisont 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  J.  Edifard  Day,  21   Dupoat  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  P.O.  Box  1172,  Helena, 
Mont.  SBOOl. 

B.  Montaiia  Railroad  A-isoclntlon,  P.O.  Box 
1172,  Helena.  Mont.  59601. 

E.    (9)    $430.58. 


A.  P.ay  Denison,  815  16th  Street  NW.J 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organteatlons,  815  16tii 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (G)    $0,604.      E.    (9)    $324.45. 

A.  Leslie  B.  Dennis,  400  Flri-t  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Alrtlne  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont. III.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $876.     E.  (9)  $128. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A  DDlon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land  Avenue   NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Caltf.  95802. 

D.  (6)  $2,257.05.     E.  f9)  $228  "^S. 
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A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW.,   Waahlngton,   D.C.   20036. 

B  Marysvllle  Dam  Committee,  P.O  Drawer 
B,  Marysvllle,  Calif.  95902. 

D.  (6)  $744.10.     E.  (9)  $34.10. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  P.O.  Box 
815,  West  Sacramento,  Calif 

D.  (6)   $1,665.25.     E.  (9)  $45.25. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doshler,  1625  L  Street  NW . 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  200?6. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of    the    United    States,    1625   L   Street   NW 
Washington,  n.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.89.     E.  (9)  $209.59. 

«^'  '^"1'*™  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
university  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

D    (6)  $1,476.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Duke,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,   1126    16th   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

D.  (6)  $1,975.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  BuUdlne 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Rint; 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,175. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc  , 
734  16th  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC   20005 
r>.  (6)  $32:27.     E.  (9)  $34.52. 

A.  Hope  B.  Eastman,  410  First  Street  SE 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

D.   («)    $37,061.60.     E.   (9)    $37,061.60. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)   $1,125. 

A.  E.  Neel  Edwards,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing,  Washington,    D.C.   20005. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $183.73. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $124. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates  Inc 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20038 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $44.37. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni  60018. 

D.  (6)    $5,943.34.     E.   (9)    $907.57. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW 
No.  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

E.  (9)   $600. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,396. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE.,   Washington,  D.C.  20002 
D.    (6)    $3,404.75.     I.    (9)    $10,875.53. 

A.  Frank  C.  Fini,  2020  Brooks  Drive,  Apt. 
506,  Sultlaiid,  Md.  20028. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  6101 
Twenty-eighth  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713 
Marlow  Heights.  Md.,  80031. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20OO5. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.   Box   12285,  Men^hls.  Tenn.   38112 

D.  (6)    $585.     E.    (9)    $99.07. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Assoc  ,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.,  660  West  Ewing 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash.  98119. 

E.  (9)    $975. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankis,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenua,  Madison    Wis. 

D.    (6)    $1,279.32.     K    (9)    $31.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation. Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $117.     E.   (9|   $18. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Conununity,  Box  142, 
Metlakatia,  Alaska. 

D.   (6)    $1,687. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)    $8,500.     E.   (9)    $576.17. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 
D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Fried,   Frank,   Harris,   Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,    600   New   Hampshire   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  COO  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Box  120.  Route  1,  Scottfidale,  Ariz 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $4.00. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Wa.shington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  268- 
A,  Irving,  N.Y.  14081. 

D.   (6)    $1,430.     E.   (9)    $8.10. 
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A.  Friends  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro 
grams,  2128  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washinstnn 
D.C.  20008.  B'uu, 

E.    (9)    $3,750. 

A.  Prosh,  Larie  and  Edson,  1025  Connect 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  '  ' 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Consult- 
ants,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW     Wnsh 
Ington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  and  Bdson,  1025  Connect! 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Institute     for      Oovernment     Assisted 
Housing,     1025    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  " 

D.   (6)   $900. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  and  Edson,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  and  Bdson,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Gas    Supply   Committee,    1725   DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 
D.    (6)    $37,475.     E.    (9)    $76,151.38. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111    60611 

D.  (6)    $1,838.95.     E.   (9)   $143.93. 

A.  Lou  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash. 
Ington,  DC.  20006, 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)    $3,055.18. 

A.  Llewellyn  Henley  Oerson,  921  Washing- 
ton Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $3,400. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Pair,  815  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fried,   Frank,   Harris,   Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,   600   New  Hampshire   Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20037, 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation,  Lewlston, 
N.Y. 


A.  Caesar  A.  Giollto,  1700  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  200O9. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009 

E.   (9)   $2,150. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
E.  (9)  $138.67. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
ducers and  processors. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrev,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa-shlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $138.67. 

A.  Gore.   Cladouhos  &   Brashares,    1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  UJ3A.,  2066  West 
190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

A.  George  W.  Gowen,  27th  Floor,  161  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

B.  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
Inc.,  51  Ea.st  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Harold  E.  Grlffi  •.  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,   155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $86.de. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006;  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.  Norando  Mines  Co.,  Ltd., 
Commerce  Courts  West,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.     E.  (9)  $950. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1909  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Americr.n  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Streat  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $116.60. 

A.  Hubert  D.  Hagen,  Suite  1800.  500  North 
Broadway,  fat.  Louis,  Mo.  6310" 

B.  Arch  Mineral  Corp.,  Suite  1800,  500 
North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D.  (6)  $352.     E.  (9)  $414.22. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $119.16. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $98. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  Riley  Street  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
20031. 


B.  Northern  TextUe  Association;    Maytag 
Co. 

D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $125. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $675. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamou,  2500  Peachtree  Center- 
Cain  Tower,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  30303. 

B.  American  Society  of  Pension  Actuaries, 
1112  Sinclair  BuUding,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
76102. 

D.   (6)    $5,656.21.     E.    (9)    $1,493.79. 


A.  Philip  R.  Hochberg,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  Leagrue,  Two  Pennsyl- 
vania Plaza.  Suite  2480,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $150. 


A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  \Vh.<-hinKtc.n.  DC, 
20006. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
E.   (9)   $20. 


A.  Prank  J.   Holczman.   Suite  405,   1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GAC   Corp.,  7880  Blscayne  Boulevard, 
Miami.  Pla.  33152. 

D.    (6)    $14,525.     E.    (9)    $16,268. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons ' 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association.  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $66.48. 


A.  William  J.  Hull.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.    No.    505,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
um  NW.,   No.  505,  Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $199.50. 


A.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  1105  East  Ohio  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

B.  McDonald,  Hopkins  &  Hardy  Co.,  1105 
East  Ohio   BuUding,   Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.    (6)    $10,150.     E.    (9)    $1,825. 

A.   Dougla.ss  C.   Horstman.   1612  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Irmgard  Hunt,  336  Central  Park  West, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.,  Box  2255,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  P.O.  Box  225,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20013. 

B.  Harry   E.   Chapman,   Washington,   D.C, 

E,  (9)    $223, 


A.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1025  Connectlout  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $900. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

E.  (9)    $8,008.60, 


A.  Charles  E.  Johnson. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW,,  Suite  310,  Wa-sh- 
ington.  .3,C.  20036. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,   1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $975. 


A.  James  J.  Judge,  1619  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Man- 
ufacturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  John  G.  Keller,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $5,396.27.     E.   (9)   $647. 


A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1515  Wilson  Bov-le- 
vard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Gibson  Kingren.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $1,403.75. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washingto.T,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $691.49. 

A,  Walter  A.  Kischefsky.  5408  Rickenbacker 
Avenue,  No,  302,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304, 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201.  J 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A,  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  D,C, 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Rinj; 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $725. 

A,  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr..  200  I12th  Avenue 
NE..  Bellevue.  Wa.sh.  98004. 

B.  Alveska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 

E.  (9)   $3,144.05. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  1666  16th  Street  NW,, 
Atlanta,  Ga,  30318, 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association. 
1666  16th  Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Oa.  30318. 

D.  (6)   $225. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036.  ' 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc  , 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

A.  Koob,  Robert  L,,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  311,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  IMCO  Services  Division,  Halliburton  Co  „| 
2400  West  Loop  South,  Houston,  Tex.  77C27, 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $93. 

A.  Philip  Kugler.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $211.50. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller BuUding.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1909  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $118.47. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson.  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B,  National  Right  To  Work  Committee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  I 

D,  (6)   $80. 

A.  Dillard  B,  Lasseter,  P.O,  Box  270,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1616  P 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  1 

D.  (6)   $3,525. 


A.  Robert  B.  I.aurents.  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22201, 

D.  (C)  $2,700, 

A.  George  H.  Laurence.  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. .Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUsor< 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $550.     E.  (9)  $126. 
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A.  Siuammb  Lawrence,  215  East  72<1  Street, 
T?ew  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  Kast  88tb 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Richard  J.  Leigh  ton,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  ManxiTacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc..  1101  I7th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  SheU  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon.  Calif. 

A.  L«7a.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everj-- 
where.  Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 
10016. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Cable  Corp.,  730  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH,  Neue  Malnzer 
Strasse  33-35.  6  Frankfurt  am  Main  16,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  308  Shenandoah 
Building,  P.O.  Box  2887,  Roanoke.  Va.  24001. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  317 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $18,943.86.     K.  (9)  $19,211.02. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  An^rlcan  Nurses'  Assoclatton,  Inc..  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 

D.  (6}  $3,866.81. 

A.  Oay  Lord,  150  East  73rd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Madsen,  962  Wayne  Avenue 
Room  802.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20010. 

B.  Park  Mobile,  Inc,  61  Broadway  New 
York,  NY.  10006. 

D.  (6)   $18,000.     E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Atsociatlon. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  William  J.  Marschalk.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Forest  ProducU  AssocUtlon, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,  Washlne- 
ton.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $160. 

>^.  Craig  Mathews,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Ov- 
per.heimer.  "^ 

A.  Charle*  E.  Mattingly,  1608  K  Street  NW 
Wa-shlngton,  DC. 

B.  Tne  Americaji  Legion,  700  North 
Pennsylvania  Btnet,  IndUiiapoUs    Ind 

D.  (6)  $4,363.     m.  (9)  $354.09. 
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A.  Albert  E.  May.  1625  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $95.     E.  (9)  $16.58. 

A.  John  L.  McComieU,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite   1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Inc.,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Robert  M.  McElwalne,  American  Im- 
ported Automobile  Dealers  Association,  1129 
20th    Street,    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

E.  (U;  $1,664.62. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
>rw..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6)  $(3,604.      E.  (9)  $311.40. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington  DC 
20036.  .      ■    • 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $3,853. 

A.  Medical-Svu-gical  Manufacturers  As.«;ocl- 
atiou,  1666  K  Street  NW-  Suite  703,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,447.75.     E.    (9)    $3,741.44. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW„  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $6,604.     E.   (9)    $361.95. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menick,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  Building 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  615.  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  a003« 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building.  Louisville,  Ky.  40201 

E.  (9j    $500. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Majflower  Hotel  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  DalUs.  Tex  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
D.    (6)    $195.     E.    (9)    $61.74. 

A.  Dale  MiUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  A.^soclatlon, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.    (9)    $66.21. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  TexasguU,  Inc.,  New  York,  N  Y. 
D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    868.61. 

A.  Joseph   L.   Miller.    1612   K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Hormel  Co. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW^  'Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $278.     E.    (9)    |6. 


B.  The  NaUonal  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW..  Waehlneton 
D.C.  20005.  '  '    ^ 

D.  (6)  $399.99. 

A.  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  410  First  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  ' 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  Bast 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

D.  (6)   $37,061.60.     E.  (S)   $37,061.80. 


A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006' 

E.  (9)  $637.10. 


A.  George    E.    Myers,    1730    Rhode   Island 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison   Wis. 

D.   (6)    $971.57.     E.   (9)    $126.05. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Pla2«,  Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza* 
Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $82.50.     E.  (9)  $11.05. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 
D.  (6)  $2,623.03.     E.  (9)  $2,623.03. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticxrt  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $646.63.     E.  (9)  |1,0I9.83. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $15,861.37.     E.   (9)   $16,133.61. 


A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlinprton. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $32,617.    E.  (9)  $8,788.02. 

A.  National  Association  <rf  BuUdtag  Manu- 
facturers.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 

Washingt<)n,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chlcaco, 
111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (0)  $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)   $74,565.89.     E.   (9)      $38,213.80. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Mann- 
facturers.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Rev- 
enue Sharing,  707  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  To 
End  The  War,  32d  Floor,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)   $1.57. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 337  Southern  Building,  16th  and 
H  Streets  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,660. 


A     ir^r,  n    xt  V.        ^.   ,.  ^-    National    Federation    of    Independent 

A.  John  O^Mohar   194  ISth  Btr*e4  NW ,     Business,     920-922     Washington     BuUdlng, 

Washington,  DC.  20006.  Washington,  D.C. 
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D.  (6)  $9,860.66.     E.  (9)  $9,860.66. 
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A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1126 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $21,241.63.     E.  (9)   $32,045.76. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $539.50.     E.  (9)  $2,392.59. 

A.   National    Realty   Committee.   Inc.,   230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.    (6)    $1,499.56.     E.    (9)    $1,499.56. 

A.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $1,950.     E.    (9)    $1,950. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  No.  529,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,079.     E.    (9)    $2,517. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier^'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,945.     E.    (9)    $3,173. 

A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,592.68.     E.    (9)    $8,476.45. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,271.16.     E.    (9)    $3,860.07. 

A.  Navajo  Tribe,  Co  Controller,  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1041.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $163.50. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connectic\it 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $441.88. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc  . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $393.65. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gels  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209 

D.    (6)    $320.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenxie  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20030 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  W.  Brice  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  Building 
W  ashinglon,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Conf;ress.  llOO  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannau,  1747  Pennsvlvanla 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
iT^   ^f^^'^stors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  2900 
IDS  Tower,  Miimeapolls,  Minn.  55402. 


A.  L.  L.  O'Connor,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $257.     E.    (9)    $7. 


A.  James  J.  O'Neill.  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $686. 


A.  Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer,  815  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer. 

A.  Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer. 

D.   (6)    $360. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ruig  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUding.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,475. 

A.  LawTence  Parachinl,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Bo.x  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Conser- 
vation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  576.  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.  (6)    $19,663.     E.    (9)    $897.46. 

A.  E.  L.  Patton.  200  112th  Avenue  NE  . 
Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 

E.  (9)   $139.75. 

A.  Patil,  Weiss,  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison, 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $1,325. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  RJ5.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $1,833.23. 


A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
W;Ujhington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,279.     E.  (9)  $665.79. 


A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $376. 

A,   Plains  Cotton   Growers,   Inc.,   PO    Bo.\ 
10425,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79408. 

D.   (6)   $17,423.67.     E.  (9)   $1,380. 


A.  Nathaniel  Polster,  aiSS  Wyoming   Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  30008. 


B  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  NY.  10017;  Research  to 
Prevent  Blindness,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10022;  Neuro-Research  Founda- 
tion, 35  Chestnut  Place,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $13,250.     E    (9)   $2,016.24. 

A.  Carl  Pope.  5729  Vicente,  Oakland,  CaUf. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  901  East  Capi- 
tol .Slreet,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  William  I.  Powell.  1100  Ring  BuUdinr. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Mining   Congress,    1100   Rui-; 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E. (9)  $41. 

A.   Profit   Sharing   Council    of   America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drue.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Graham   Purcell,    1819    H   Street   NW  , 
S\ute    230.    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B.  Amarillo      Convention      and      Visitor's 
Board.  Amarillo,  Texas. 

D.    (6)  $500. 


A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW  , 
Suite  230,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  L.  T.  Barringer  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)  $600. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW  , 
Suite   230,   Washington,   DC.  20006. 

B.  Campbell-Taggart,  Inc..  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Graham  Purcell.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230.   Washington,  DC.   20006. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW . 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Milk  Producer-Distributor 
Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

D.    (6)  $300. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Graham  Pvircell.  1819  H  Street  NW  . 
Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rolling    Plains    Cotton    Growers.    Inc 
Stamford.  Tex. 

D.    (C.)  $100. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Department  of  Totuism,  Hamilton. 
Bermuda. 

D.   (6)  $1,066. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
the  Farragut  Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Ski  Areas  Association,  Inc., 
99  Park  Avenvie,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (0)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $4. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
the  Farragut   Building.   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1050. 
Elizabeth.  N.J 

D   (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
the  Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co.  and  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Pacific  BuUding,  PorUand. 
Oreg. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
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B.  National  RnnU  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1760  Pennaylvanla  Avenue  NW .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (0)   $287.    E.  (0)   98. 

A.  David  A.  Bapoport,  3626  South  12th 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  32204. 

B.  2ero  Population  Growth,  901  East  Capi- 
tol Street  BE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $139. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshire 
Dallas,  Tez.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  BheUers  Aasoda- 
tlon,  6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas.  Tex    75225 

D.  (6)    $160. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc . 
3720   Dea   Plalnes  Avenue,   Dea   Plaines,   111! 

E.  (9)    $15,143.13. 

A.  John  T.  Regglttfl,  Jr..  RX>.  No.  3  Boon  ton 
Avenue,  Boonton,  N  J.  07006. 

A.   Research   To   Prevent   BllndnesB,  Inc, 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York    N  T  ' 
K.   (9)   $2,500. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  AsaocUtion  of  UJ3     1 
ConsUtutlon  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D  C 
D.   (6)   $1,213.18. 

A.  Jamas  J.  Reynolds,  1626  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $109.72. 

A.  JcAn  Arthur  Reynolds,  P.O.  Box  612 
Fresno,  Calif.  93709. 

B  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
C^omla.  P.O.  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif   93709 

D.   (6)    $1,145.84.     E.   (9)    $1,281.47. 

A.  James  W.  RlddeU,  733  Washington 
BuUding,  Washington.  DC.  30006  '^'^"^^'^ 

B  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America 
61  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

T.,"^-/*°^^^    ^-    ^<W«".    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  KeUogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  James  W.  Hidden.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DXJ.  30006. 

»«^L^'  ^-  ^*"°e«  Foundation,  BatUe  Creek, 
Mich, 

A.  Slert  P.  Rlepma.  1725  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1202.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, 1725  K  Street  NW,  Suite  1202 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  RUey,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 
B    National  Association  of  Home  Builders 

wJ^.*J?°**^^^**-    **2=   L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $51.03. 

A.  George  W.  Ritter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Boad,  Aanandale,  Va.  33003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co..  Alton,  lU.  62002 
r>.    (6)    $2,600.     K.    (9)    $1,126. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Boad 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11581. 
«  ^  Jff!ll  Importers    Council    of   America. 
Inc.,  TOe  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10017 

D.  (6)   $30.     E.   (9)   $6.  iwi/. 

icTO    w*"*^  °  Boberts.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C.  20009  ' 

D.   (6)   $80. 
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A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of    the    United    States.    1625    L   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,437.50.     E.   (9)    $121.98. 

A  John  P.  Rolph  III.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  A-enue  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6;    $500. 

A.  LouU  T.  Rosenberig,  118  Broadway,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  78205. 

B.  The  Sierra  Club,  P.O.  Box  6466.  South 
Te.xas  Group    San  Antonio,  Tex.  78205 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $375. 

A.  William  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machhiists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D-    <6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $66.72. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schallar.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington  DC 
20006.  ^ 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3M  Center  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  65101 

E.    (9)    $257.85. 
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B.  The  Committee  of  PubUcIy  Owned  Con, 
parses,   22   Thames   Street,    NeVi^S,  N^ 

D.   (6)    $8,021.     E.    (9)   $734. 

A  Laua  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building.  Columbia,  S.C.  29301. 

B.  South  Carc^lna  R»Uroad  Association 
i^n^ooni"'^^^'   ^^''"^    Building,    Columbia: 

D.  (6)    $20.28.     E.   (9)    $11.09. 

A.  HaU  Sisson,  1925  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C    3000fi' 

E.  (9)    $3.288JI8.  " 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  1709  North  Glebe 
Road.  Arlington,  Va.  32207. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Be- 

sources,  1346  Connecticut  Ave  NW.  Suite  712 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,953.38.     E.   (9)    $1,146.23. 

A.  John  M.  Snow.  8401  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 
XII.   60611. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $30. 


A.  Arlle  W.  Schardt,  410  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  LlberUes  Union  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $37,061.60.     E.  (9)  $37,061.60. 

A.  Phyllis  Schultz,  12224  Valerie  Lane 
Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE 
Washington.  D.C.  20003 

E.  (9)    $15.65. 

A.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nicolet  Place,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85364;  Emma  (Adams) 
Giambald,  1461  West  16th  Place,  Yuma,  Ariz 
85364;  George  Halllngby.  4104  Chestnut  Drive 
East,  Forest  HUIs,  Holiday,  Fla.  33589. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)  $165.     E.  (9)  $161.44. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.    (6)  $2,079.     E.  (9)  $317.37. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  llOO  Ring  Building: 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.    (6)  $1,175. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ah:  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)  $865.     E.  (9)  $514.16. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  904,  2600  Vh-ginla 
Avenue  NW.,  Watergate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC.  30037. 

D.   (6)  $6,912.     K.  (9)  $6,872.46. 


A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1838  L  Street  NW 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  V£Ji.,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington  DC 
20036.  ' 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $826.60. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Sbellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex    75226 
D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Step  toe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Waahlngtou,   D.C.  20036 

B.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  P.O  Box 
5439,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63160;  Merck  &'  Co.,  Inc., 
126  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Bahway,  N.J  07065- 
S.  B.  Penlck  Sc  Co.,  100  Church  Street  New 
York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Edward  T.  Stevenson,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Southern  FinrUture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  951,  High  Point,  N.C. 
37261. 

D.  (6)   $562.50.     E.  (9)   $566.36. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1606  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania  Street,    Indianapolis.   Ind.    46306 

D.    (6)    $6,150.     E.   (9)    $(770.10. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  United  States  Banknoite  Corp.  200  Park 
Avenue,  New   York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)   $2,265. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Blng 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $576. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   1200,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Bailvray,  AlrUne  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Boad,  Bose- 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $3,666.68.    E.  (9)  $1,649.97. 
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A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  601  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $4,376.    E.  (9)  $168. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  Bockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Bocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Drake  Turrentine,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   30006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  b.  Op- 
penheimer. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  United  States  Banknote  Corp.,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
K  (9)  $2,318.78. 

A.  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
Inc.,  61  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E  (9)  $60. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006;  Committee  of  Copy  Bight  Owners,  477 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10O22 

D.  (6)  $570. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  NaUonal  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $905.21.    E.  (9)  $34.65. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Friendship 
Boulevard.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  30016. 

B.  BEA  Express,  Inc,  219  East  t2d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Judy  Waxman,  19036  Canadian  Court, 
Gaithersbvug,  Md. 

B.  Women's  Lobby.  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  8E, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  1025  Coimectlcut  A\-e- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Blchfield  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeels,  Calif.  90071. 

A,  Janet  H.  Wegner,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Betired  Per- 
sons/National fietired  Teachers  Association 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arlene  Weltman.  239  Central  Park  West. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  TerreU  M.  Wertz,  1608  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.     E.  (9)  $210.55. 

A.   Western   Cotton   Growers   AssodBtion, 
P.O.  Box  612.  Ftesno.  Calif.  83700. 
D.  (8)   $2,704.82.     K.  («)   $2,767.67. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cmgun  &  Bailier,  1786  New 
Ywk  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)   $69.30. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Port  Washa- 
kie. Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $8.75. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
Vork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brtgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)  $34.70. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  66  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ccmfederated  Salish  and  SLootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reserration,  Mont. 

E.    (9)    $8. 

A.  Wilkinson,  ca-agim  k  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EsUte  of  Albert  W.  Small,  6803  Green 
Tree  Boad,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue   NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10038. 

WUklnscm,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Qulnatelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Tabolah, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)   $6.50. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1736  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Ptort 
Berthold  Beservatlon,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)   $8.50. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  605,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  S91  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)   $260. 

A.  Samuel  M.  Williams,  1515  Wllscai  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  33208. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  33209. 

D.   (6)   $330.     E.   («)   $150. 

A.  John  A.  Wilson,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
room  601,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  1146  l©th 
Street  NW,  room  601,  Wa«ailngton,  D.C. 
30038. 

D.  (6)   $6,593.68.     E.   (0)   $8.47e.4£. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1636  L  8tre«t  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,343.75.     E.   (9)   $520.46. 

A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton,  1500  North  Qulney 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Association   of   Petj-oleura   Re-Refiners, 

Bos  7116,  Arlington.  Va.  32207. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1308  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  80036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW,    Washington,   DC 

20036. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Str»et  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,799.     E.   (9)   $353.48. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growtb,  801  East  Cap- 
itol Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,  Washlngt<Mi,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morisset  &  bnstoff,  3101 
Seattle -First  National  Bank  BuUding.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Oolvnie  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O.  Box  160,  Nenoelem, 
Wash.  99155. 

E.  (9)    $1,498. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morisset  tc  ErBStoff,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  809, 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

E.  (9)  $23.96. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morisset  A  Bnwtofl,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  BuUdli^,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  116,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

E.  (9)  $20.40. 

A.  Ziontz,  PirUe,  Morisset  »l  Emstoff.  3101 
Seattle -First  National  Bank  BuUdii^  Seattle 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  138, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.  59043. 

D.  (6)  $576.     X.  (9)  $7Jt. 

A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle.  Morisset  ft  b^iatoff,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building.  Seattle 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  656, 
Suquamlsh,  Wash.  98392. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1709  New  Tork  Av«nue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Assodation. 
D.  (6)  $1,816.     E.  (9)  $342.76. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas,  1990  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  Tork.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connoctlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Wastiliwtan  TiX2. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $108,69. 
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SENATOR  JACKSON  BLAMES  BIG 
OIL  COMPANIES  FOR  ENERGY 
CRISIS  AT  PROTEST  RALLY  IN 
FAYETTEVILLE,  TENN. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Democrat  of 
Washington,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  rally  attended  by  some  2.000  per- 
sons In  Fayettevllle,  Tenn..  held  last  Fri- 
day to  protest  the  energy  crisis. 

As  Representative  for  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  in  the 
Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  introduce 
Senator  Jackson  who  made  an  excellent 
speech  and  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
big  oil  companies  for  their  role  in  the 
energy  crisis. 

I  was  pleased  in  my  introduction  to 
point  out  that  Senator  Jackson  is  the 
recognized  authority  on  energy  matters 
In  the  Congress  and  is  in  addition  "1 
of  the  10  most  respected  men  in  America 
today,"  according  to  a  recent  poll. 

Senator  Jackson  discussed  a  $20  bil- 
lion energy  research  bill  which  he  Is 
sponsoring  and  which  is  designed  to  score 
scientific  breakthroughs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy  as 
a  direct  means  of  assuring  American  in- 
dependence in  fuel  supply  and  remove 
dependence  on  foreign  imports. 

Senator  Jackson  also  called  for  a  roll- 
back of  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  for  a 
more  stringent  regulation  of  the  oil 
industry. 

In  my  brief  remarks,  I  pointed  out : 
There  are  a  lot  of  facts  about  big  oU  com- 
pany operations  that  need  to  be  made  known. 
Indeed  there  appears  to  be  more  than  one 
cover-up  In  Washington. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter.  I  place  In  the 
Record  articles  from  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner and  Tennessean  concerning  this 
rally. 

Tlie  articles  follow : 

Jackson  Blames  Major  Oil.  Firms  fob 

Shobtaoe 

(By  Orady  GalUnt) 

Pavltteville. — At  a  rlp-roarlng  rally  here 
over  the  nation's  growing  energy  crisis.  Sen. 
Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson,  D-Wasb.,  predicted 
"a  very  serious  second  quarter"  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  blamed  major  oU  producers  for 
the  situation  In  which  the  nation  finds  it- 
self. 

More  than  1,500  persons  packed  Lincoln 
County  Central  High  School  auditorium  to 
hear  Jackson,  a  possible  presidential  candi- 
date in  1976. 

Congressman  Joe  Evlns.  D-Tenn..  called 
him  "one  of  the  10  most  respected  men  In 
America  today,"  and  the  stage  was  filled 
with  political  figures  from  Alabama.  Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky  and  Mississippi. 

"The  facts  are — and  there  Is  no  dispute 
about  this — the  oU  Industry  has  brought 
about  a  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
has  become  dependent  for  one-third  of  its 


petroleum  from  abroad.  Thai's  where  all  the 
trouble  starts,"  Jackson  said. 

The  mass  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
citizens'  Energy  Committee.  Joe  Sir,  Fayette- 
vllle businessman  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Distinguished  guests  included  Sen.  John 
Sparlcman  D-Ala.;  Congressman  Bob  Jones, 
D-Ala.;  Congressman  Frank  Stubblefield,  D- 
Ky.;  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  TVA  board  chairman 
and  John  McBride,  TVA  board  member;  Lt. 
Gov.  John  Wilder  of  Tennessee  and  Teiuiessee 
House  Speaker  Ned  McWherter. 

H.'id  the  oil  companies  developed  resources 
in  tlie  United  States  iostead  of  the  Middle 
East  and  some  of  tht  other  places,  "we 
wouldn't  be  In  the  fix  we  are  today,"  Jackson 
.said. 

"I  don't  see  the  Arab  countries  even  if 
the  dispute  Is  settled  tomorrow  increasing 
their  production.  They -have  learned  some- 
thing. They've  learned  to  operate  a  cartel. 
Tliey've  reduced  production  In  Saudi  Arabia 
from  eight  million  barrels  a  day  to  six  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day — and  they  are  making  four 
times  as  much  money,"  he  said. 

Jackson  said  he  had  sponsored  a  $20  billion 
research  bill  "like  the  Manhattan  Project  of 
World  War  II  "  which  pessed  the  Senote  82 
to  0  and  "will  be  passed  by  the  House  short- 
ly." This  bill  directs  Intensive  research  into 
development  ol  new  fuel  sources. 

"We  must  go  down  that  route  as  readily 
as  we  can.  including  the  development  of  our 
great  coal  resources.  And  In  Alaska  alone 
-.••eve  got  100  billion  barrels  of  oil. '  Jackson 
said, 

"I  will  be  introducing  in  a  fevv  days  a  bill 
that  will  require  a  federal  charter  for  the 
International  oil  companies,"  the  Senator 
said.  "They've  been  running  their  own  for- 
eign policy,  even  cuttmg  off  supplies  to  our 
Si.xth  Fleet  during  an  alert. 

"I  cant  think  of  anything  more  disloyal 
than  that  kind  of  conduct.  That's  why  we 
need  a  federal  representative  on  these  boards 
to  see  to  it  that  American  policy  is  carried 
out.  I  do  think  we  need  some  regulation.  We 
need  to  put  some  of  them  on  a  leash. 

"I  believe  in  the  prtvate  enterprise  system, 
but  I  believe  we  have  to  break  up  some  of 
this  kind  of  operation  bi  which  the  prices 
have  got  out  of  control."  he  said. 

ROLLBACK 

Next  Tuesday.  Jackson  said  that  among 
Other  things  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on 
rolling  back  the  price  from  $10.35  a  barrel  to 
$5.25  a  barrel. 

"Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  oil  was  selling  at 
$3.90  a  barrel."  he  said. 

Investigators  have  been  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  from  the  Permanent  Sulxjomuiittee  on 
Investigation.  Jackson  said,  and  they  found 
price  gouging  on  propane, 

"We  found  a  family  on  social  security  of 
$160  a  month. 

"Their  propane  bill  during  the  winter  of 
$30  a  month  has  gone  to  $100  a  month.  Think 
of  It.  And  we  are  on  the  trail  of  speculators 
that  have  made  over  $1  million  In  24  hours 
speculating  in  propai'.e." 

Jackson  said  he  wants  to  help  the  con- 
siuner  by  rolling  prices  back.  When  this  l9 
done,  he  said,  "you  roll  profits  back." 

"And  you  also  help  to  save  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  prefer  regulation  (to  nation- 
alization of  the  oil  Industry)  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  t>est  course  to  follow  to 
step  up  production  and  to  step  up  compe- 
tition." 

ON   PLATFORM 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Tenne.s.see 
General  Assembly  were  on  the  platform  with 
Jackson.  Sen.  Ed  Blank,  D-Columbla,  and 
Sen.  Jim  Roberson,  D-NashvUle,  were  there 


along   with   Sen.  Reagor  Motlow,  D-Lvnch 
burg. 

Also  introduced  were  Rep.  Ed  Murray  Jr 
D-Jackson;  Rep.  W.  R.  (Spot)  Lowe'  d'J 
Lewisburg;  Sen.  BUI  Peeler,  D-Waverly;  Rep 
Stanley  Rogers,  D-Mancbester;  Sen.  Ernest 
Crouch,  D-McMlnnvlUe;  Sen.  Douglas  Henry 
D-NashvlUe:  Rep.  C.  E.  DePrlest.  D-Pulaskl' 
Rep.  Mike  Murphy.  D-Nasbville;  former  Conl 
gressman  Ray  Blanton.  D-Tenn.;  Bob  Clem- 
ent. Tennessee  Public  Service  Commissioner 
and  others. 

Congressman    Richard    Fulton.    D-Tenn 
wired  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  present 
due  to  earlier  commitments. 

jACTtSON     SAVS     Hf.'D     WELCOME     WaLL.\CE    AIO 

(By  Jim  O'Hara) 
Hdntsville.— Gov.  George  Wallace  "is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  be  vice  president  or  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  .  .  .  and  I  would  welcome 
him  on  a  ticket,"  Sen.  Henrv  Jackson  said 
here  yesterday. 

Jackson  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the 
Alabama  governor  as  a  presidential  running 
mate  durUig  a  press  conference  at  the  air- 
port here  while  en  route  to  Fayettevllle, 
Tenn..  for  an  addre.ss  last  night  on  the  energy 
crisis. 

"I  think  he  is  qualified  and  I  would  wel- 
come him  on  a  ticket,"  said  the  Washington 
state  senator,  thought  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in 
1976.  "I've  said  that  all  along." 

At  Fayettevllle.  Jackson  called  for  a  roll- 
back of  propane  gas  price  hikes,  charging 
that  some  dealers  and  major  oil  companies 
have  gouged  Southern  rural  families  during 
tlie  energy  crisis. 

The  senator  told  a  mass  meeting  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  citizens  at  Lincoln  County 
Central  High  School  that  recent  federal  reg- 
ulations to  control  the  price  of  propane  are 
inadequate  and  have  come  too  late. 

In  an  earlier  interview,  Jackson  said  the 
only  way  to  "beat  the  excess  price  and  profit 
problem  is  by  a  rollback."  He  said  emergency 
legislation  to  be  considered  by  Congress  this 
week  includes  provision  for  rollback  of  petro- 
leum product  prices. 

"The  facts  of  the  energy  crisis  are  that 
we  do  not  have  the  facts."  Jackson  said  at 
a  Fayettevllle  press  conference  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. "The  emergency  energy  legislation 
which  rolls  back  prices  also  arms  the  federal 
government  with  subpoenn  power  to  go  out 
and  get  inforxnatlon  from  the  oil  companies." 
He  said  the  government  has  previously  had 
to  depend  on  Senate  committees  to  put  wit- 
nesses under  oath. 

Speaking  to  an  overflow  crowd  of  1,600  at 
the  Lincoln  Coun:,y  school,  Jackson  said, 
"The  major  oil  enterprises  have  been  un- 
able to  register  large  price  hikes  In  more  vis- 
ible petroleum  product^  such  as  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil.  The  government  and  the  public  have 
l>een  watching  too  closely. 

"But  with  propane  gas,  the.profits  could  go 
up.  and  nobody  did  anything  to  stop  them. 
The  very  people  who  are  least  able  to  fight 
back  became  the  victims  of  the  fast-talking 
brokers  and  the  big  oil  companies  as  the  price 
of  propane  Was  allowed  to  go  up  by  as  much 
as  400% ."  the  senator  said. 

"Because  they  were  to  a  large  extent  poor 
and  rural  and  Southern,  the  families  who  rely 
on  propane  to  heat  their  homes  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  marketplace." 

Jackson  was  Introduced  last  night  by  Rep. 
Joe  L.  Evius  of  SmlthviUe. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  facta  that  need  to  be 

known  and  indeed  It  appteare  to  me  that  there 

is  more  than  one  coverup  in  Washington." 

Evlns  said. 

Tlie  4th  District  congressman  charged  that 
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the  major  oil  companies  are  becoming  "en- 
ergy oonglocnerates"  and  said  they  need  "to 
be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  antltnist  laws." 
He  »Xbo  called  for  the  elimination  of  wind- 
fall profits  and  said  "exorbitant"  overseas  tax 
credits  for  oU  oompanies  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Other  area  congressmen  present  were  Reps. 
Bob  Jones  of  Alabama  and  Prank  Stubble- 
field  of  Kentucky  and  Sen.  John  Bparkman 
of  Alabama.  Telegrams  of  support  were  re- 
ceived from  Rep.  Richard  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see and  Ala.  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

The  meeting  at  which  Jackson  spoke  was 
sponsoivd  by  the  Citizens  Energy  Committee, 
an  ad  hoc  group  which  represents  residents 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama  con- 
cerned with  the  energy  crisis. 

Joe  Sir  of  Fayettevllle,  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  branch  of  the  committee,  said  the 
group  invited  Jackson  because  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  on  Investigation  has  disclosed 
many  "facte"  about  the  energy  crisis. 

Jackson  said  investigators  for  his  subcom- 
mittee who  have  been  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
in  recent  weeks  have  discovered  that  propane 
gas  price  hikes  have  resulted  from  "manipu- 
lations and  wheeling  and  dealing." 

The  investigators  discovered  one  instance 
in  which  three  brokers  traded  14  mUIlon  gal- 
lons of  propane  In  a  24-hour  period  for  a 
profit  of  $1 J  million,  he  said. 

Jackson  also  cited  propane  price  increases 
by  major  oil  companies  over  the  past  year 
ranging  from  354%  to  406%.  He  said  these 
figures  are  "shocking  when  you  consider  the 
Incomes  and  the  lives  of  families  which  use 
propane." 

He  said  one  Tennessee  man  and  his  wife 
live  on  a  fixed  Income  of  $165  a  month  and 
that  their  normal  heating  bill  of  $30  to  $40 
per  month  has  hicreased  to  $100  a  month  this 
winter. 

"We  thought  the  people  simply  wanted  to 
know  what  is  really  happening  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis,"  Sir  said.  "Government  agencies 
which  are  re^Mnsible  for  energy  policies 
don't  have  the  facts  and  the  oil  Industry  has 
been  recalcitrant  in  leveimg  with  the  people 
and  with  the  government." 

After  Jackson's  speech,  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee offered  a  resolution  to  the  crowd,  packed 
Into  the  school's  auditorium,  asking  for  a 
"vote  of  affirmation." 

The  resolution  urged  the  committee  to 
meet  with  members  of  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  government  agencies  to: 

Investigate  TVA  rate  hikes  allegedly  caused 
by  the  monopolistic  control  of  coal  supplies 
by  "a  few  giant  energy  conglomerates." 

Create  "a  yardstick  for  gas  and  oil  produc- 
tion, giving  consideration  to  a  TVA  type 
agency  which  would  establUh  costs  by  ex- 
ploration and  production  on  public  lands." 

Stop  "giveaways"  at  nuclear  production 
processes,  developed  at  public  cost  and  now 
being  sought  by  private  syndicates. 

File  antitrust  suits  "where  evidence  ap- 
pears of  monopolistic  practices." 

The  Citizens  Energy  Committee  was  formed 
In  December  l»y  members  of  the  Elk  River 
and  Upper  Duck  River  development  associa- 
tions. The  original  committee  then  asked 
representatives  of  government  and  power 
dlstrtbutor  associations  throughout  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  to  Join. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  DAM: 
LOBBIED  TO  DEATH 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    M ASSACH U SE1T3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Tuesday.  February  19.  197 i 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  England  consumers  have  absorbed 
staggering  rises  In  their  electricity  bills 
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in  the  past  several  years.  Yet  since  1963, 
the  Ne-w  England  States  have  had  a 
means,  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  substantially 
lowering  the  cost  of  their  electricity — 
construction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hy- 
ciio-electric  power  project  in  Maine. 

Why  have  we  been  prevented  from  go- 
ing ahead  with  construction?  A  story  by 
Mr.  Stan  Wallerstein,  published  recently 
in  the  Boston  Globe,  documents  the  ef- 
fort mounted  by  the  area's  privately 
owned  utilities  to  lobby  the  project  to 
death.  The  energy  crisis  compound's  New 
England's  critical  need  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  interest  of  providing 
information  on  the  forces  threatening 
renewal  of  the  project,  I  Include  Mr. 
Wallerstein's  article  below: 
DidtKY-LlNcou*  Dam,  Lobbied  to  Dxaiu. 
Looks  Gssat  in  1974 
(By  StAn  Wallerstein) 

Over  the  years,  New  Englanders  have  paid 
more  for  their  electaiclty  than  residents 
of  any  other  region  of  the  country.  In  the 
last  two  years,  numerous  rate  increases 
forced  our  bills  stUl  higher,  and  now,  because 
of  the  fuel  adj\iEtment  clause,  they  are  In- 
creasing every  single  month. 

Some  of  the  reesons  for  the  high  rates  are 
both  obvious  and  valid — rising  fuel  costs,  la- 
bor costs,  and  the  eoet  of  money.  But  one 
Important  reason  why  our  bills  are  so  high 
hasnt  received  the  attention  It  deserves — 
that  over  the  past  ten  years,  New  England's 
privately-owned  utility  companies,  acting  to- 
gether, have  worked  to  prevent  low  cost 
power  projects  from  being  built  In  the 
region. 

They  have  fought  on  many  fronts:  against 
the  municipal  utilities  In  Massachusetts, 
against  the  Importation  of  low-cost  power 
from  Canada  and  from  New  York,  against 
the  Maine  Public  Power  Authority.  But  per- 
haps the  clearest  case  of  the  utility  com- 
pany effort  to  keep  power  costs  up  in  New 
England  Involves  the  Dlckey-Llnc<rtn  hvdro- 
electrlc  project  in  Maine. 

MUCH    CHEAPER    POWER 

If  the  dam  had  been  built,  it  would  today 
be  supplying  New  Kngland  with  1  biUlon 
lUlowatt-hours  of  electricity  annuaUy — elec- 
tricity not  dependent  on  Arab  oU,  high-sul- 
phur coal,  or  nuclear  reactors. 

Because  its  fuel  supply  would  have  been 
both  unlimited  aiul  free,  Dickey-Llnooln's 
power  would  have  cost  about  .4  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour  lnBt,eari  of  the  1.7  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  private  plants  built  to 
take  Dickey's  place.  How  the  private  utUltlea 
managed  to  kill  this  money-savU^,  job-cre- 
ating project  through  a  lobbying  effort  ot 
over  $500,000,  of  which  you  and  I  picked 
tip  the  entire  tab.  Is  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

Since  IS  19,  engineers  have  been  interested 
in  the  possihility  of  harnessing  the  Udee  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  In  Maine  for  power  pro- 
duction. Numerous  studies  were  undertaken. 
but  each  time  the  Passamaquoddy  project 
was  written  off  as  economlcsilly  unfeasible. 
However,  in  1963,  the  Interior  Department  re- 
ported to  President  Kennedy  t^at  the  project 
might  be  feasible  on  the  St.  John's  Rlvw 
(Dickey -Lincoln).  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered further  study. 

Shortly  alter  the  Interior  report  to  Ken- 
nedy was  made  public,  the  presidents  of  the 
16  largest  rrlvate  utilities  in  New  England 
held  a  meeting  and  formed  the  New  Eng- 
land Electric  Utilities  President's  Confere  tee. 
The  stated  objectives  of  the  organlEation 
included  "finding  and  Implementing  the 
most  effective  means  to  defeat  the  Passama- 
quoddy-St.  Sdtm'B  project,"  and  "develop- 
ing a  r^ional  climate  of  public  oplnioa 
which  would  prevent  any  expansion  of  gov- 
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ernment-owned  ot  tax  subsidized  electricity 
wlthm  New  England,"  and  Instead,  "permit 
the  gradual  elimination  of  government  pow- 
er operations  presently  existing  in  the  area." 
On  July  9,  1965,  the  Interior  Department 
recommended  construction  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  dam.  Three  days  later,  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  approved  the  proj- 
ect's Inclusion  m  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  a 
voice  vote  on  Ju'y  27. 

LOBETING    CAMPAIGN 

Having  failed  to  stop  Dickey  in  the  Senate, 
the  utilities  t)egan  an  intensive  lobbying 
campaign  to  kill  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  enlisting  the  support  of  utility  com- 
panies throughout  the  country.  An  ameud- 
xaeat  to  kill  the  project  faUed  on  a  100-100 
vote,  but  an  amendment  to  require  a  re- 
study  of  the  project  passed  by  1S4-132. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  political  power  of 
the  utilities  that,  although  the  project 
would  have  meant  over  (200  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  New  England,  would  have 
lowered  the  cost  of  electricity  throughout 
tl  e  region,  and  would  have  created  thou- 
sands of  construction  job  in  econocnlcally 
depressed  Maine,  only  four  ot  the  region's 
Congressmen — ^Macdonald.  Stafford.  Tupper. 
and   Hathaway — supported    the    project. 

Congressman  Tupper  remarked  after  the 
vote:  "There  was  Boston  Edison  up  In  the 
galleries,  ready  to  put  on  the  pressure.  There 
were  more  lobb>-ist-  on  the  Hi"  against  Dic- 
key than  there  were  Congressmen." 

Although  the  House  had  rejected  the  proj- 
ect, the  Conferenoe  Committee,  appointed  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  decided  to 
keep  the  project  m  the  bilL  Because  the 
conference  report,  which  contained  pork 
barrel  projects  throughout  the  country, 
could  only  be  voted  up  or  down  without  fin-- 
thor  amendment,  Dickey -Lincoln  was  finally 
approved  by  the  Congress  on  Oct.  20. 

The  private  utllltlee  had  failed  in  their 
effort  to  prevent  the  dam  from  being  au- 
thorized, but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
still  need  yearly  appropriations  of  funds  to 
actually  construct  the  project. 

The  Electric  Coordinating  Counsel  of  New 
England  (the  lobbying  arm  of  the  private 
utilities)  set  up  a  special  unit  to  draft  a 
battieplan  for  the  appropriations  fight.  The 
plan  was  entitled,  "A  Report  for  ActlMi  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  Project"  and  outlined 
the  utilities  strategy  for  killing  the  dam. 
Included    for    the    following    actk>ns: 

Continuing  and  personal  contact  with  each 
member  of  the  New  England  Congresalonal 
delegation,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  axul 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Receptions  and 
dinners  would  he  given  on  a  regular  ba&te 
and  a  "tote  board"  would  be  maintained  to 
record  assignments  and  progress. 

Development  of  a  media  program  backed 
by  personal  visits  to  newspapers,  radio,  and 
Television  stations  by  local  utility  officials. 
The  program  would  "contain  persistent  refer- 
ence to  the  publicly  stated  goal  of  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  In  ele«!trlc  rates  by  1980." 

Development  of  contacts  with  unions,  sup- 
pliers, Indnstrlal  allies.  Among  the  companies 
mentioned  were  Westlnghonse,  GE.  Allls 
Chalmers.  US  Steel,  and  Bethlehem  SteeL 

In  addition,  an  advertising  program,  speak- 
ers bureau,  and  the  solicitation  and  writing  of 
"nonpartisan"  articles  w^re  also  proposed  in 
the  report. 

COTTNTER-PLANT  duvx 

As  a  political  lobbying  strate^.  the  C*ai  for 
Action  is  hardly  unique,  except  for  the  fact 
tiiat  the  cost  of  the  program  (•667,067.87) 
was  entirely  paid  for  the  utilities'  custom- 
ers. (The  Federal  Power  CommisBlon  doee  not 
permit  lobbying  and  pablic  relations  expenaea 
to  be  Included  in  the  rate  baae,  but  the  ntih- 
tles  classified  tiieir  Okskey-Uaooln  expendi- 
tures as  "misoellaneoua  general  azpexaeE" 
which  oould  be  paened  on  to  customers) . 
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But,  like  the  major  oU  oompanlee  who  have 
deliberately  sbut-ln  their  wells  to  drive  the 
price  of  petroleum  up,  the  utilities  did  not 
restrict  their  campaign  against  public  power 
only  to  public  efforts. 

On  Dec.  22,  1966,  a  meeting  of  utUlty  execu- 
tives was  held  in  Boston.  It  was  chaired  by 
WUllam  Dunham,  president  of  the  Central 
Maine  Power  Company.  He  proposed  to  the 
group  that  they  publicly  announce  plans  to 
construct  a  large.  Jointly  owned  nuclear 
power  plant  somewhere  In  Maine. 

The  announcement  of  the  plant  would  have 
to  be  made  before  January  7,  1966,  because 
the  'Incorporation  schedule  objective  Is  to 
announce  the  new  company  and  its  plan  of 
operation  as  much  In  advance  as  possible  be- 
fore the  special  session  of  the  Maine  legisla- 
ture U  convened  on  Jan.  17.  (The  special  ses- 
sion had  been  called  to  consider  the  creation 
of  a  Maine  Power  Authority,  similar  to  the 
one  recently  voted  down  in  Maine  after  a 
massive  advertising  campaign  by  the  state's 
private  utilities).  -^       j  «»  <>» 

According  to  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
one  of  the  participants  at  the  meeting- 
Dunham  believes— and  several  of  thoL 
nIaTt'K  *8Teed-that  a  large  low-cost  power 
plant  by  the  private  companies  must  be  an- 
*?.Y?°*?.  «t  once,  or  else  the  Maine  Power 
Authority  will  be  approved. 

Dunham  suggested  that  the  publicly  an- 
nounced   price    for    electricity    from    Maine 

T-?^^  7'°^^'^  ***  •■*'"=  P*'  kUowatt-hour. 
(The  actual  actual  cost  of  Maine  Yankee 
powe.  U  1.7c  per  kwh,  almost  400  percent 
higher) .  At  the  cloee  of  the  meeting^  Dun- 
uJi^fl^^r*  for  commitments  from  the  other 
utUltUw  to  participate  In  the  project,  though 
even  the  site  for  the  plant  hadn't  yet  befn 
aetermlned. 

However,  all  the  utUitles  except  Boston 
Bdlson  agreed  to  participate.  Among  the  rea- 
eons  Why  Boston  Edison  didn't  participate 
were  the  following:  "Its  Investment  In  Maine 
K  *^.**.  ,^"^**°'*  ''*  included  m  the  rate 
ease  :  There  wasn't  any  Important  public 
relations  value  to  Boston  Edison  with  Its 
own  customers":  and  Maine  Yankee  would 
not  lower  the  cost  of  power  to  its  custom- 

mniM^*?  31.  representatives  of  Eastern 
UtUitles  Associates  and  the  New  England  Oas 
ana  Electric  Association  visited  Boston  Edl- 
»c«  to  persuade  the  company  to  change  its 
poeitlon.  According  to  a  Boston  Edison  in- 
torofflce  memo,  both  representatives  "stated 
that  their  basic  motivation  for  participation 
!f  K^!f •.  J*°*««  •»•  ^  "ffect.  'self -serving 
publicity  for  Investor  owned  utUlty  Indus* 
try.  They  both  feel  that  the  public  power 
thrust  la  In  Maine  and  must  be  met  In 
itotoe,  and  in  particular,  they  consider 
Dlckey-Llncoln  the  chief  threat." 

To  Its  credit,  Boston  Edison  did  not  re- 
verse Its  poeitlon. 

Not  content  with  the  announcement  of 
JuBt  one  power  plant  to  combat  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln the  Electric  Coordinating  CouncU  three 
weeks  later  announced  plans  for  the  "BIk  11 
Power  Loop,  a  ti.S  bUllon  regionally  plaimed 
construction  program  the  utuitles  claimed 
would  "lower  the  coet  of  power  In  New  Eng- 
land by  40  percent  by  1980. 

The  councU  loet  no  time  la  InfwminK 
every  member  of  Congress  about  the  projea 
and  in  approving  a  six-month,  (360,000  ad- 
vertising budget  to  publlclre  the  program. 

Committee  discover  that : 

-l!!^**?*!"**'  Pepreaenutlves  ot  the  CouncU 
advised  that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the 
problMas  of  supplying  the  power  needs  of 
New  England  on  a  central  coordinated  bMls. 
they  have  not  produced  any  document  bud- 
portlng  this  central  planning  with  the  ex- 
cepuon  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  In 
the  pubUc  press  In  January  1966  " 

Meanwhile  on  Capitol  HIU,' the  Senate 
passed  a  $1.2  mlUlon  approprtatlon  for  tlM 
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Corps  of  Engineers  work  on  the  project,  whUe 
the  House  approved  otdy  $800,000.  A  compro- 
mise appropriation  of  $800,000  was  flnaUy 
approved,  with  a  proviso  to  the  funds  added 
by  Cong.  Boland  calling  for  an  Independent 
investigation  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  staff. 

That  study  was  completed  on  June  5,  1967. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  staff  conclud- 
ed that  Dickey-Lincoln  was  needed  to  help 
meet  New  England's  need  for  electricity,  and 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  could  provide  that  power 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  alternative  In- 
eluding  those  submitted  by  the  private  util- 
ities. It  also  found  that  the  project  would 
return  about  $1.80  in  power  revenues  and 
other  benefits  to  the  Federal  government 
for  each  $1  Invested  in  construction  costs. 

The  staff  study  was  a  setback  to  the  utility 
interests.  Congressman  Boland,  who  had  pre- 
viously opposed  Dickey,  was  now  advocating 
construction  ot  the  dam.  But  the  utUltles 
found  a  way  to  undercut  the  Appropriations 
Committee  study  with  the  other  members 
of  the  House. 

On  July  7.  1967.  Connecticut  Congressman 
Robert  Glaimo.  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague  " 
letter  to  every  member  of  the  House. 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  document 
entitled:  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Reveals  Dickey-Lincola  Project  Economi- 
cally Inefficient,  Economically  Unfeasible 
What  followed  was  a  collection  of  what  we 
now  call  "misstatements"— distorted  and  in- 
correct facts  about  the  project.  To  the  casual 
reader,  it  appeared  that  the  report  was  actu- 
ally written  by  the  Appropriation  Committee 
staff.  Only  if  one  persevered  to  the  end  of  the 
xong  and  complex  document,  did  oi.e  find 
that  the  report  was  actually  prepared  bv 
the  Northeast  Utilities  Company  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  document,  together  with  stUl  another 
Intensive  lobbyftig  effort,  had  Its  effect.  On 
July  25.  1967,  Congressman  Glaimo  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
bill  deleting  Dlckey-Uncoln.  it  passed  the 
House.  And  once  again,  the  Senate  and  the 
Conference  Committee  restored  funds  for 
the  dam. 

However,  this  time,  the  House  refused  to 
compromise  and  voted  down  the  confer- 
ence report  by  a  236-162  margin.  On  Nov  7 
the  Senate  voted  to  restore  the  funds  again' 
but  two  days  later,  the  House  rejected  the 
project  by  a  vote  of  263-118. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  was  dead 

England  has  not  fallen  40  percent,  It  has 
risen  out  of  sight.  Our  nuclear  power  plants 
have  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Vermont 
Yankee  has  been  shut  down  because  of 
safety  problems,  and.  when  operating,  sells 

l^oSf'^f.  **  .*  "**  ^  percent  higher  than 
Dlckey-Llncoln  would  have. 

The  output  of  the  PUgMm  Station  nuclear 
power  plant  has  been  severely  limited  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  New  England's 
oU  burning  plants  are  now  being  converted 
to  coal  and  our  environmental  laws  are 
being  changed  to  permit  this  dh-ty  fuel  to 
be  burned. 

Clearly.  Dickey-Lhicola  with  its  free,  un- 
limited fuel  is  a  project  whose  time  has  come 
If  It  had  been  buUt  on  schedule  it  would  be 
operatUig  today.  If  Congress  appropriates 
funds  for  It  this  year,  it  can  be  reidy  in  the 
1980s  when  New  England's  electricity  con- 
sumption wui  be  close  to  double  what  It  Is 
today. 

Right  now.  the  chances  for  getting  the 
necessary  money  to  start  the  project  look 
good.  The  Energy  Emergency  act.  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  President  to  develop  aU  existing 
hydroelectric  sites  In  the  country. 

The  latest  Corps  of  Engineers  study  shows 
that,  with  the  coet  of  fossil  fuel  skyrocket- 
ing, Dlckey-Uncoln  is  a  better  project  today 
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(returning  $2  for  every  $1  invested)  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  And  as  strong  a  private 
power  advocate  as  John  Nasslkas,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  recentiv 
gave  his  support  to  the  project. 

But  in  no  sense  is  it  certain  that  Dlckev 
Lincoln  win  get  funded  this  year  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  the  sincere  belief  of 
many  Congressmen  that  the  utUltles  did 
have  the  best  Interest  of  the  region  at  heart 
the  utilities  were  able  to  convince  the  ma' 
Jorlty  of  New  England's  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  unite  solidly  to  prevent  a  $200  mu 
Hon  public  works  project  from  being  built  In 
their  own  region. 

Whether  In  1974  that  situation  can  be 
reversed— whether  New  England's  Congress- 
men  wiU  unite  to  fight  for  a  project  vital 
to  the  region's  economic  health— will  depend 
on  whether  members  of  Congress  realize  that 
by  having  accepted  without  serious  ques- 
tion over  the  past  10  years  the  statements 
and  positions  of  the  nation's  utUlty  oU  and 
gas  corporations,  we  have  contributed  to  the 
energy  crisis  we  now  find  ourselves  In. 

Last  Vote  Taken  oM  Dicket  Dam 
The  Dickey-Lincoln  dam  was  on  the  verge 
of  victory  seven  years  ago— until  it  was  shot 
down  in  the  House.  The  measure  would  have 
provided  funds  for  the  go-ahead  and  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Every  year  since  that  time,  Dlckey-Llncoln 
has  been  on  the  books  for  some  stage  of  ac- 
tion, except  for  last  year  when  It  was  totallv 
submerged.  ' 

The  crucial  House  vote,  on  Nov  9.  1967 
that  marked  the  high  point  was:  236  no  162 
yes.  Here  Is  how  the  New  England  mem'bers 
of  the  House  at  that  time  voted: 

FOR 

Maine— Kyros  (D).  Hathaway  (D) 
Massachusetts— Boland     (D),     Macdonald 

Rhode  Island— St.  Germain   (D).  Tlernan 

Vermont— Stafford  (R)., 

AGAINST 

Massachu.se  tts— Con  to    (R).    Phllbln    (D) 
Donohxie  (D),  Morse  (R).  Batos  (R).  Heckler 
(R).   Burke    (D).   Keith    (R). 

Connecticut— Daddario  (D).  Glaimo  (D), 
Irwin  (D).  Monagan  (D).  MeskUl  (R) 

New  Hampshire- Wyman  (R),  Cleveland 
(R)-  I 

AJBSEirr 

O'Neill  (D-Mas8.)  and  Sti  Onge  (D-Conn.) . 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fehruarg  19,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  placing  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  President's  message  on 
Veterans  benefits  which  was  prepared  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  In  light 
of  today's  vote  on  veterans  legislation 
which,  although  inadequate  for  today's 
needs,  far  exceeds  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House.  I  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing study  might  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

Veterans  Education  and  Job  Opportunities 
Out  of  a  $13.6  billion  overall  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Budget  for  FT  76,  $2.8  billion 
is  budgeted  for  the  GI  BiU  program  and  wUl 
be  spent  prlmarUy  In  the  nation's  cities, 
much  of  it  at  community  colleges.  The  al- 
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most  $3.3  billion  In  FY  74  spending  for  the 
GI  BUI.  Including  a  $750  mUUon  supple- 
mental, would  drop  to  $2.6  billion  In  FY  75. 
because  fewer  veterans  are  expected  to  use 
the  program.  However,  with  the  President's 
proposed  8  percent  Increase,  costing  $200  or 
more  million,  m  across-the-board  GI  Bill 
benefits,  this  figure  will  be  almost  $2.9  bil- 
lion. An  8  percent  Increase  In  benefits  would 
give  each  single  veteran  $237  per  month  for 
education  and  Uving  expenses  for  a  maximum 
of  36  months. 

The  Veterans'  Cost  of  Instruction  Pro- 
gram imder  HEW's  Higher  Education  Act, 
which  has  greatly  Increased  the  participa- 
tion rate  in  the  GI  Bill  program  in  many 
cities  and  provided  enrollment,  counseling, 
and  remedial  course  assistance  to  thousands 
of  veterans,  was  Included  by  Congress  in  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  a  $23.7  million  for 
FY  74,  its  second  year.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested for  this  program  by  the  President 
in  FY  75,  nor  were  any  requested  in  FY  74. 
No  special  energy  crisis  work  program  fund- 
ing was  requested  for  FY  75  which  might 
benefit  veterans  laid  off  during  the  energy 
crisis  due  to  a  lack  of  seniority. 

COMMENT 

The  President's  budget  provides  only  an 
8  percent  Increase  or  $17  per  month  more 
to  GI  BUI  users,  making  the  basic  benefit 
$237  a  month,  which  Is  less  than  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  (the  cost-of-living  is  up  12.8 
percentage  points  since  the  last  GI  Bill  In- 
crease) ,  and  recommends  no  restructuring  to 
remove  geographical  disparities. 

Much  controversy  has  surrounded  the  ade- 
quacy of  GI  BUI  benefits.  The  Congress 
ordered  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  1972 
to  do  an  Independent  study  comparing  bene- 
fits avaUable  under  all  three  GI  BUls.  The 
Educational  Testing  Service,  which  did  the 
study  for  the  V.A.,  concluded  In  Its  Septem- 
ber 1973  report  that  today's  benefits,  when 
adjusted  for  the  cost  of  living,  provide  less 
assistance  toward  the  purchase  of  a  post-sec- 
ondary education  than  did  the  World  War  II 
GI  BUI.  The  Veterans'  Administration  dis- 
agreed with  the  study,  claiming  that  the  av- 
erage veteran  attending  the  average  public 
school  has  parity.  Hearings  held  by  the 
League  and  Conference  Special  Veterans'  Op- 
portunity Committee  resulted  In  a  final  re- 
port supporting  the  ETS  conclusions.  The 
hearings  were  chaired  by  Congressman  SUvlo 
Conte  and  Mayors  Gibson,  Perk,  and  Uhlman. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training  on  February  5 
passed  a  13.6  percent  Increase  in  across-the- 
board  GI  Bin  benefits.  This  bill  would  cost 
$300  million  more  than  the  administration 
proposal,  suggesting  that  the  education  budg- 
et may  be  understated.  In  the  Senate,  34 
members  have  co-sponsored  a  bUl  which  also 
Increases  the  GI  BiU  across-the-board  bene- 
fits by  13.6  percent  and  provides  a  tuition 
equalizer  provision  with  payments  covering 
tiutlon  costs  between  $419  and  $1,000.  Such 
legislation  appears  necessary  and  would  cor- 
rect the  fact  that  geographical  disparities 
often  prevent  equal  education  opportunity 
for  equal  mUltary  service.  It  would  add  $200 
million  for  the  FY  75  Budget. 

The  faUure  to  request  funds  for  the  Vet- 
erans* Cost  of  Instruction  provision  is  an- 
other example  of  the  Income  strategy,  fund- 
ing the  consumer,  not  the  Institution.  Tui- 
tion falls  to  cover  actual  costs  of  education 
at  colleges  and  Junior  colleges.  Few  colleges 
Bet  up  special  veterans'  offices  to  cope  with 
theU-  problems  before  these  funds  were  avail- 
able; It  U  unlikely  that  they  wUl  continue 
them  without  federal  funding. 

Unemployment  figures  for  veterans  aged 
20-24  rose  in  January  1974  to  10.6  percent, 
compared  with  a  7.2  percent  rate  for  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age.  Veterans  may  be 
hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis  if  unemploy- 
ment rises  due  to  their  lack  of  seniority 

In  calendar  years  1970-73,  the  number  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  in  the  labor  market 
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rose  from  3  million  to  6.5  million  men.  These 
men  have  relied  heavily  on  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  Jobs.  The  lower  levels  of  EEA 
spending  for  FY  75  than  In  earlier  years  wiU 
also  hit  the  veteran,  particularly  if  the  previ- 
ous trend  of  energy  crisis  layoffs  continues. 


REFORM  OF  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for 
campaign  spending  reform  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  myself  to  reform 
the  way  we  finance  campaigns.  But  those 
who  think  we  should  adopt  the  simplistic 
and  downright  dangerous  Senate  pro- 
posal now  resting  in  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  ought  to  read  David  Broder's 
column  from  Sunday's  paper  which  I  am 
inserting  below: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17.  1974) 

A  New  Look  at  Election  Financing 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  December  filibuster  conducted  by  Sen. 
James  Allen  (D-Ala.)  and  his  alUes  against 
quick  passage  of  the  bill  for  public  financing 
of  federal  election  campaigns  has  served  the 
classic  purpose  of  the  filibuster — to  slow 
down  action  and  permit  a  second  look  at  an 
Issue. 

The  measure  had  whipped  through  the 
Senate  the  first  time  with  barely  a  day's  de- 
bate, as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceUlng 
bUl.  The  House  had  balked  at  accepting  such 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  as  a  rider  to  an- 
other bill.  And  Allen's  filibuster  caused  the 
Senate  sf>onsors  to  accept  a  compromise  un- 
der which  public  financing  would  be  given 
separate  consideration,  in  both  houses,  early 
in  1974. 

The  time  for  that  consideration  Is  now  at 
hand,  and  If  ever  there  were  legislation  that 
needs  careful  examination,  the  pubUc  financ- 
ing bin  Is  It. 

The  public  and  political  reaction  to  Water- 
gate has  created  what  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson 
(R-in.)  rightly  calls  "an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  fashion  a  campaign  financing 
system  that  can  serve  this  nation  well  for 
decades  to  come." 

But,  as  Anderson  went  on  to  say  in  the 
next  sentence  of  a  recent  speech,  "if  we 
proceed  with  too  much  haste  or  without 
rigorous  conceptual  and  empirical  analysis 
of  the  problems  to  be  corrected,  that  tre- 
mendous opportunity  may  be  traglcaUy  frit- 
tered away." 

"I  think  we  would  be  well  served  to  pro- 
ceed with  utmost  caution  and  restraint"  An- 
derson said,  "yet  already  we  can  detect  the 
warning  signs  that  public  finance  Is  being 
treated  as  an  aU-embracing  panacea  rather 
than  a  solution  for  an  Important  but  limited 
set  of  problems  .  .  .  ." 

Lest  Anderson  be  thought  an  opponent  of 
reform,  trying  to  place  roadblocks  in  the 
path  of  legislation,  let  it  be  noted  that  he 
and  Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU  (D-Arlz.)  are  co- 
sponsors  of  a  major  public  financing  pro- 
posal which  has  been  backed  by  more  than 
160  other  members  of  the  House. 

What  he  understands  Is  that  adoption  of  a 
system  of  taxpayer-financed  campaigns  will 
alter  the  whole  structure  of  American  poli- 
tics— the  terms  of  competition  within  and 
between  the  parties,  the  relationships  be- 
tween candidates  and  the  parties  and  be- 
tween candidates  and  the  public.  Coleas 
attention  is  paid  to  what  Anderson  calls  the 
"total  system  impact"  of  campaign  spend- 
ing reform,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  op- 
posite what  the  reformers  intend. 
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Regrettably,  the  Senate  has  little  of  that 
kind  ol  analysis  available  to  it  as  It  prepares 
for  the  debate.  The  four  days  of  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bUl  last  September 
and  the  brief  floor  debute  Included  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  "evils"  of  private 
financing,  but  not  much  that  is  thoughtful 
on  the  effects  of  a  switchover  to  partial  or 
complete  tax-financed  campaigns. 

The  task  the  Senate  faces  Is  made  difficult 
not  only  by  the  sklmplness  of  the  hearlng.s 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  chosen  to  package,  in  a  single  bill,  pro- 
posals to  limit  private  contr'butions.  to  con- 
trol campaign  spending,  and  to  finance — in 
varying  ways — the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  President,  senator  and 
representative. 

Unless  the  result  Is  to  be  disastrous,  3oor 
debate  and  amendments  wUl  have  to  clarify 
the  qvilte  different  problems  In  each  of  the 
areas  the  bill  tackles — and  the  remedies  ap- 
propriate to  each. 

For  example,  in  House  races  the  main  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  Is  achieving  adequate  financ-  ' 
ing  and  rough  parity  of  funds  for  challeuger.s. 
But  the  problem  of  adequacy  and  parity  is 
not  a  serious  problem  at  all  where  major 
party  presidential  candidates  are  concerned. 

Thus,  a  scheme  that  provides — as  the 
Senate  bUl  does — for  full  Treasury  funding 
of  all  federal  office  general  election  campaigns 
may  well  have  the  eflect  of  discouraging  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  and  valuable  forms 
of  citizen  participation  In  pontics- the  small 
gift  to  a  favorite  presidential  candidate. 

At  the  same  time,  full  federal  financing 
of  House  races,  if  passed  at  all,  is  lUiely  to 
be  at  BO  low  a  dollar  level  as  to  leave  un- 
disturbed— or  even  to  increase — the  present 
incumbents'  advantage,  which  is  the  maUi 
problem  to  be  solved. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  terribly  Important  for  the 
Senate  to  take  time  to  analyze,  not  Just  the 
imperfections  of  the  present  system,  but  the 
effects  of  any  new  system  of  campaign 
finance. 

Depending  on  how  the  bUl  is  finally  struc- 
tured, It  can  serve  to  centralize  or  disperse 
power  within  the  federalized  political  system 
we  now  have;  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
two-party  system;  to  Improve  or  diminish 
Congress's  leverage  with  future  Presidents  to 
reduce  or  Increase  the  present  public  cyni- 
cism about  politics.  I 

What  It  cannot  do  Is  simply  "prevent  fu-  | 
ture  Watergates"  and  leave  everything  else 
unchanged.  This  is  a  fundamental  alteration 
in  our  politics  that  is  being  proposed— as 
fundamental  as  the  introduction  of  the  direct 
primary  or  the  promulgation  of  one  man-one 
vote  decisions.  It  needs  to  be  debated  In  those 
terms.  I 


THE  1973  VOTING  RECORD  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  ROY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is 
important  that  constituents  be  aware  of 
the  actions  taken  by  their  elected  offi- 
cials. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  send  pe- 
riodic newsletters  to  my  constituents. 
Space  limitations  of  a  newsletter,  how- 
ever, prevent  me  from  informing  my 
constituents  of  my  vote  on  every  matter 
which  is  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  compiled  the 
list  of  the  votes  taken  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  and  have 
indicated  how  I  voted  on  etich  of  these. 
My  voting  record  appears  below: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOTING  RECORD— mill  AM  R.  ROY.  930  CONG..  1ST  SESS. 


February  20,  197^ 


Mi.    1973 


qatstioik,  and  result 


Vkit* 


1 Jan.   3..  Cafl  ot  the  Hoose 

2-- -.do...  EI«ctauis/S«)Mt<er(Mbef1  236— fordid) 

3 -do H.  Rei.  6:  On  Ofderinsthe  prew«Hj$q«estJor  on  the  resolution 

adopting  the  rules  ol  the  House  of  RepteseMatives  (0(  ttw 
93d  Congress  (passed  208-206). 
Qwninicall 


4.. 

5.. 
6.. 

».. 


Jm.  IS. 
ia.23. 

Ja&29. 
J«a31. 
...do... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
M. 


Nk.  S. 


Feb.  6. 
fefc.  7. 


15. 


17. 


IS 

19 

Fe*L20 

do... 

20 

....  Feb.  21 

n 

....  I*b.n 

23 

« 

Feb.  27.. 
...do.... 

H 

26 

F«l28.. 
...dOL... 

27... ...... 

...de.... 

a... 

...d«.... 

29 

30.„ 

Mer.  1.. 
...do.... 

31 _. 

32 

Mar.S.. 
...do.... 

H.  Res.  176:  On  ortfeTing  ttw  previoos  question  on  the  "rule" 
imder  whith  to  considet  the  reso  ttior  crcatinp  a  select 
camauttee  to  study  the  operation  uirl  implemeotationo!  the 
r««l«s  at  tJi«  House  oS  Repeesentativos  (passed  206-167). 

H.  Res.  176:  On  auopt'on  o  the  "rule"  unrier  v.hich  to  con- 
sider the  resotntion  creatinp  :>  select  committee  to  study 
the  operation  and  imiil«nientatia<>  o(  the  reles  of  the  House 
ol  RepfeseatMives  (passed  238-135). 

H.  Res.  132:  On  a<lo(ticn  ol  the  resolution  creating  3  select 
oommitte*  to  study  'he  operation  and  mplemeirtation  of 
ttie  nrtes  of  the  House  ot  Representatiyes  (passed  282-91X 

HJ.  Res.  123  (S.J.  Res,  42):  On  a  motion  to  sasjwnd  the  rules 
and  pass  the  ioiat  resotntion  estsblishinp  the  Cemtnrssion 
on  H«(b«ay  Beautiiicatioa  (passed  283-40). 

Quofuio  can 

(to. V'^^ '"'''/ ..V^'^'^'. 

H.  Res.  in:  Oe  ordariac  tile  previoos  question  oe  llie  "rute" 
mdm  «p(ach  to  censidar  H.R.  2107.  Itie  RenI  Ei\-in>iiinental 
Assisuiica  Progrein  (passed  237-150). 

H.R.  2107:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assntance  Prowwn  wtrtch  soosht  to  reduce  funds  in  the 
MH  by  tB.0O0.0iM  (defeated  176-217). 

H.R.  2107:  Oa  la  aniendaieal  to  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Pragraei  whtdi  sought  to  restrict  REAP  pay- 
ments to  farmers  wllti  an  average  annual  net  income  durini; 
tHeprgeediwi  3  rears  ol  JlO.OOOor  less  (defeated  132-2150) 

H.R.  2107:  Oa  flaal  (Mssa^e  ot  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Pioran  (passed  2SI-I42). 

Qhotiub  call. 

H.R.  3694:  Oe  a  motion  to  suspend  tfw  rules  and  pass  the  bin 
afflendmg  ftie  )omt  resotrtion  establishaag  the  American 
■•vaMrtion  BiceMeanial  Conuaissioa  (passed  286-72). 

H.J.  Ras.  345:  Oa  passage  ol  the  resolution  making  further 
continying  appropriatwa:  for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed 
311-73) 

H.R.  1975:  On  an  amendment  o  the  Emergeacy  Loan  Program 
which  allows  elicit>ie  api:lica«ts  ni  nataral  disaster  areas 
destaoated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultore  tc  apply  or  one 
percent  disaster  loan.  IS  days  after  the  elTective  date  ot  this 
act  (passed  196-160). 

H.R.  1975:  On  pessaxe  o»  the  Emergency  Loan  Progiim  troder 
tlM  Coasolidated  Farin  and  Rural  Oeve  opewnt  Act  (passed 
269-95). 

Quoruir  ca'l 

H.R.  3577:  On  passage  ot  the  Interest  Equabirtion  TsxExtoa- 
lien  Act  at  1973  (passed  358-23). 


*.28..  QMnn 
daL...  H.  Ret. 


caO. 


33_ 


34. 

35. 

as. 


7... 


40. 


C. 
4lL 


Mar.  6. 
Mar.  7. 


„.*_. 


Rei.  256:  Oa  passage  of  Uio  rcsatutioa  creating  a  selec 

committee  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime  affecting  tt»e 

United  States  (passed  317-75). 
H.  Res.  18:  Oa  orderin'-  t1»e  previoos  question  on  the  resolu- 

lioa  aatheriziai  tlie  Coaaniittee  oa  Bankiag  asd  birrency  to 

conduct  isvtsliptioiis  and  stiidws  of  al  nutters  within  its 

jurisdi:;tion  (passed  204-191X 
H.  Res  257:  On  passage  of  the  resolution  aathorinag  the  Com- 

aiittae  en  the  District  ot  Oilumbia  to  i»adact  stodies  and 

iaeestigatitBt  (deteaM  153-234X 

Mtam  call 

R.  3298:  Oo  passage  of  the  bil'  to  rartore  the  rural  water  and 

sevper  gran    program  onder  the  ConeeMated  Fana  and 

amat  DevekviMnt  Act  (passed  297-54X 

Oaanini  call 

H.R.  4278:  On  a  motion  to  susaend  the  rules  aod  pijs  Bie  bin 

assuring  that  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  ctiild  natii- 

tton  prrnrams  be  maintained  at  the  level  badgeled  tor  &scal 

year  1973  (passed  352-7). 
HJ.  Bes.  393:  On  a  ewtioii  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 

!■♦*<  resokrtwn  extending  the  authorization  ot  the  National 

f» ■■""«•"  oa  Ibe  Financing  of  Postseeaadary  Edacaliea 

(passed  332-29). 

QMMtUBCall _ 

do.  ■    "" 


.U. 


N-  te.  272:  Oa  orderiai  Mm  previous  queetien  en  tbe  reioi*- 
t—  aadef  »bkh  to  cenaider  H.  Res.  ^59  to  aawed  ttw  ralet 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  to  streHtbea  the  reqeii*- 
ment  that  committee  pniceedings  be  held  in  open  session 
(vaesad  197-196). 

H.  Res.  2SS:  Oo  an  amendoent  to  the  resolution  to  amend  the 
Mes  ft  Ae  Meese  ol  Representatives  wbieh  aethorijes  de- 
partiaental  repreteatatives  to  attend  dosed  comaattoe 
■aatiags  if  aatherized  bv  tbal  committee  (^laed  201-198X 

"■  T!-  °''  °"  P«w»li  •»  ••  'e»h*on  amending  the  Roles 
of  the  House  o(  RepcesaaUtives  to  strentthen  tbe  require- 
ment that  eenrniinee  proceedinci  be  haM  in  open  session 
(paeaad  371-27X 

Quannn  cat 

da _..!"."  

H.R  17:  On  an  amendment  to  Q«t  VticaliaMl  Retiabictirtion 
fg  wim  soi«Mta  aaOtoTM  VUb  mWaa  lor  fiscal  year 
1»3,  t630.QOLQM  tot  bacal  ;aar  1974.  aat  StSBJO^ 
tor  Bscal  vear  1975  for  the  caatinuation  at  pwimanii  aaMtor- 
o^aa^  mm  Vecationa.  MiaMlitatiaa  Act  (deiaaaad 

"-^^^PfSy*  '*  **>*  VflcitiMal  fMMMMitian  Ad  af 
M?3(paeaad  318-57). 


Present 
Absent. 
Yes 


Present 
Piescnt 
Pre  ent 
Present 
Yas. 


Yes 

Yes. 

Absent 


Absent 
Present 
Yes. 


Ho. 
No. 

Yes. 

Absent 
Absent. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 


Present 
Yes. 

Present 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes 


Yes. 


Present 
Preseat 
Yes 


No. 


Yes 


Present 
PresaaL 

No. 


Yes 


Rbllcalt  No.    1973         Measure,  questioa.  and  result 


I 


4* Mar.  13..  H.R.  71:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 

sought  to  substitute  the  text  of  H.R.  4318  (ijefe^ted  168- 
229). 

H.R  71  (S.  50):  On  passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(passed  329-69). 

Quorumeall... 

Quorum  call ._ .1 . ._.._"." ' 

S.  583:  On  passage  of  the  bill  promoting  the  separation  of" 
conslitutiona'  powers  by  securmg  to  the  Congress  additional 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  roles  of  evidence  lor  U  S 
courts  and  magistrates,  the  amendownts  to  ttie  Federai 
Rules  of  Civil  f^ocedure  and  the  tmendaieats  to  Uie 
Federal  Rules  ol  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Nov  20, 1972,  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  (passed  399-1). 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  2246:  On  passage  of  the  bill  amending  yiePublic  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
aufhoriza'ions  for  a  1-yr  period  (passed  278-108). 

Quorumeall 

H.  Res  285:  On  passage  of  the  resolution  auttioriziiig  hinds 
for  the  CofTimittee  on  Public  Woiks  (passed  372-9). 

(Joorum  call __. 

H.R.  5446:  On  passage  ot  the  bill  \o  extend  the  Solid" Waste 
Disposal  Act  for  I  yr  (passed  392-2). 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  308  On  passage  cf  the  resoietion  "providiiiV  funds  "for 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  (rassetl  289-101) 

H.R.  5445:  On  passage  o'  the  bill  to  extend  the  Cle.-in  Air  Act 
for  1  yr  (passed  387  IX  . 

Quorum  call I 


...do.... 

f/lar.H.. 
...do.... 
...do... 


Mar.  15.. 
...do.... 


Mar.  20.. 
...do.... 

Mar.  21  . 
...do... 

Mar  22.. 

...do.... 


Vote 
Absent 

Absent 


Mar.  27. 
Mar.  28. 

Mar.  29. 
...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


?r* 


Present 
Yes 


Preseet 
Yet. 

Present 
Yes. 

Preseat 
Yas. 

Yes. 

Present 
Present 
Preseet 
No. 


62. 
63. 

64 


...do  .. 
Apr.   2. 

...do... 


Apr.   3. 
...de. 


...do... 
...do... 
Apr.  4. 
...do... 


H.R.  5293:  On  a  notton  to  recommit  the  Peace  Corps  Aathor- 

ization  bid  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  torttmith  containing  an  amendment 
that  woitld  liaiit  autlwriration  to  1  yr  and  reduce  lea*  bv 
$17,000,000  (defeated  132-238). 
H.R  5293:  On  oassage  of  U>e  bill  authorizing  continuing  ap- 

rjpriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  (passed  299-72). 
3153:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Secarity  Act  to  make  certain  technical  and 
conlorming  changes  (passed  340-1). 
H.  Res  331':  On  a  motioa  to  suspend  die  rules  and  pass  the    Absent 
resolution  repardina  MS.  ocean  policy  al  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  (passed   303  52). 
Quorum  call 
.do 


Yes. 
A!)sent. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


71. 


H.R.  3577:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  Ae  biB  to  pn>- 
vide  an  extensioa  ot  tiw  interest  equahzatioa  tax  (passed 
396-18). 

.do H.  Res.  337:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  en  the  "rule" 

under  vrhich  to  ctmstder  H.R.  5683  the  bin  amending  the 
Rural  Electrificatioo  Act  ot  1938  (passed  244-170). 

.de Quorumeall 

-do .do ' 


Apr.  5. 
...do... 


Apr.  9. 
...do... 


81.. 
it.. 


a.. 

84.. 

85.. 


...do... 
Apr.  10 

...di.... 
Apr.  11.. 

...de.... 


J. 

Ml. 

J. 

90.. 


Apr.  12.. 


.IC. 


.do.. 
.da. 


H.R.  5683:  On  an  amendment  to  tbe  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 

Electrifieation  Act  ot  1936  which  sought  to  insert  the  text  ot 

H.R.  5536  (defeated  162-244X 
H.R.  5683:  On  passage  ot  the  biU  to  enwed  tbe  Rural  Etoctri- 

fication  Act  ol  1336  to  establish  a  Rural  Elecfaihcatioa  and 

Telephone  Revohring  Fund  (passed  317-92). 

Suorum  call  
Res.  340:  On  passage  ot  the  r«nliitioa"aaMiDrizia«  aM^' 
tienal  investigative  authority  to  the  CoaHnitlee  on  lotorior 
and  Insular  Allalrs  (passed  281-70). 

Suorum  caH _ 
-R.  4586:  On  passage  ol  tbe  MM  incorpwating'taMw "District 
of  Colanbia  tbe  National  lernnaeniemd  SpoftsoMs's 
Association  (passed  328-OX 

H.R.  342:  On  passage  ol  the  biB  authorizing  tke  District  ol 
Columtna  to  enter  into  the  trterstate  Agreement  on  Quali- 
ification  of  Educatioaal  Persennet  (passed  531-1). 

(jBorum  can 

I^.R.  3298:  To  override  the  Pre^nt's  vctoet'MM  tiiH"to  le^ 
store  the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program  under  the 
Consottdatwl  Farm  and  Rural  Devetopment  Act  (defeated 
225-179;  a  H  vale  being  aecassary). 

H.  Res.  348:  Oa  passage  et  the  reaehrtian  previitag  a  rale  fir 
tbe  coasideratian  of  HJ.  Res.  205  to  create  an  AUaatiG 
Union  delegation  (defeated  197-210X 

H.  Res.  349:  On  adai>tien  of  the  "•rote"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R  3180,  the  bill  clarifyiat  tbe  proper  use  of  tbe 
frankwi  privitefi  by  Menban  of  (^pess  (passed  371- 

H.R.  3180:  On  passage  of  the  bill  darilying  the  proper  use  ol 
the  Iranking  privilage  by  f^embers  ot  Congres$<passed  354- 

H.J.  Res.  496:  On  passai^  o(  ttie  ieiat  resoMioa  nakiat 
supplemeatal  appropriatioas  far  bscal  year  1973  (or  Ibe 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  tbe  Veterans'  /Wministration 
(passed  367-0). 

Suorumcall 
Res  357:  On  ordering  the  previoas  qaKtioami  ibe  Vale'' 
under  v^ich  to  consider  UK.  (161.  the  biU  to  aaMad  and 
extend  the  Economic  StabiFization  Act  of  1970  (defeated 
147-258). 

(}narumcail 

H.R.  6168  On  aa  atnandoieal  to  a  sabstkote  arneadawiil  to 
the  bill  to  amend  and  eJOead  tbe  Econoaic  Stabiiizatioa 
Act  of  1970  nhich  soajdit  to  impose  a  caiTine  on  prices  at 
tovels  no  bigber  than  iiose  on  Apr.  16.  1971  except  agri- 
cultural prices  at  tbe  larn  levei  (deiaaiad  1»-2E3). 


Preseat 
Present 
Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Preseat 
Present 
No. 


Yet. 

Present 
Yes. 


AbsasL 
Absent 


Absent, 


PreseA 


No. 
res. 

Yes. 
Vm. 


Na. 
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Vote 


Apr.  16.. 


92 ..;..do... 


93 do.. 


94. 


......do — 


95 do. 


96 do. 


97.. 


98... 
99... 
100., 


101.. 
102. 


103.. 
104., 


105.... 


106. 
107. 


...do.... 

Apr.  17.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Apr.  18. 
...do... 


....do... 
....do... 


..do. 


.do. 

.do. 


108 do.... 


109. 
110. 


Apr.  19. 
...do.... 


111. 


112. 
113.. 
114., 


do. 


115.. 
116. 

117. 

118.. 


Apr  30. 
...do... 
...do... 


May    1. 
...do... 

...do.... 
May  2. 


119 do. 


120. 
121. 


122. 


May   3.. 

do 

Footnotes  at 


H.R  6168:  On  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  ol  1970  which  requires  that  hearings  te  heic  teloie  an 
agency  reduces  wages  or  salaries  and  that  a  statement  of 
explanation  shall  be  written  to  the  parties  involved  wilhin 
30  days  (passed  271-132) 

H.R.  6168:  On  a  substitute  amendment  to  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  Ihe  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1S70  which  sought  to  extend  liie  act  foi  60  days 
and  diiect  the  President  to  develop  a  program  to  stabilize 
interest  rates,  lents,  piices,  and  wages  and  transmit  the 
piogiam  to  Congress  by  Nlay  15,  li73  (defeated  151-253). 

H.R.  6168:  On  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  which  sought  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Piesident  to  stabilize  rents  at  levels  prevdiling  on  Jan.  10. 
1973  (defeated  173-225). 

H.R.  6168  On  an  amendmenl  to  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  ol  1970  which  sought  to  authorize  the  President  to 
stabilize  tents  al  levels  prevailing  on  Jan.  10,  1573,  and 
allow  lor  a  2.5-petcent  increase  annually  (deteateo  147-250). 

H.R.  6168;  On  fn  amendmenl  to  a  substitute  amenCireni  to 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  which  sought  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  ail  food 

fiices  al  levels  no  higher  than  those  prevailing  on  Mar.  16, 
973,  and  to  stabilize  tents  at  levels  pievailing  on  Jan.  10, 
1973  (deleated  101-303). 
H.R.  6168:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  amend  ,ind  ex- 
lend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ol  1970  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currencv  (deleated  164-243). 
H.R.  6168:  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  ,he 

Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (passed  293-114). 
Quorum  call 

do.. '."""""""";"." 

H.R.  6691:  On  an  amendment  to  the  1974  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Bill  which  sought  to  strike  out  $58,000,000  loi  the 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  (defeated  189-195). 

Ouoium  call. 

H.R.  66S1:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  1974  Legislative 
Appropriation  Bill  to  the  Committee  on  Appiopria'ions  with 
instructions  to  report  it  back  to  Ihe  House  deleting  J58,- 
000.000  for  the  extension  of  the  west  (font  of  the  Capitol 
(defeated  185-215). 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  360;  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  "rule" 
under  which  to  consider  H.R.  4204,  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  Amendments  ot  1973  (deleated  193-209). 

H.  Res.  360:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  under  which  to  consider  H  R  42C4, 
Emergency  Employment  Act  Amendments  ot  1973,  which 
sought  to  substitute  the  text  ol  H  R.  6710  lor  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  4204  (deleated  157-245). 

(Juorumcall 

H  Res.  360:  On  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  .he 
"rule"  providing  lor  the  consideration  ol  H.R,  4204,  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  Amendments  ol  1973  (passed 
183-173). 

S.  50;  On  concurring  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  House  to  the  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act  ot  1965  (.passed  348-0). 

Quorum  call 

S.  502;  On  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act' 
which  sought  to  permit  local  officials  in  urban  areas  o  use 
$700,000,000  Ircm  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  lor  nonhighway 
transit  needs  (deleated  190-215). 

S.  502:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
which  deletes  language  which  earmarks  lunds  lor  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  4O0,0CC  Irom  the  urban 
system  lunds  (passed  292-93). 

Quorumeall 

...do "'"I"""""""'""" 

S.  398;  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
(passed  267-115). 

H.  Res.  351 :  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  3932,  the  bill  requiring  confirmation  ol  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (passed  318-56). 

H.R.  3532;  On  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  bill  requiring  confirmation  ol  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  ot  the  Office  ot  Mangaement  and  Budget  which 
sought  to  exempt  the  current  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  OMB  but  require  confirmation  of  all  future  nominees  tor 
those  posts  (deleated  130-263). 

H.R.  3932;  On  passage  ol  the  bill  requiring  confirmation  of 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Diiectoi  ol  the  Office  ol  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (passed  229-171). 

H.  Res.  370:  On  adoption  ol  the  "rule  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R.  6388,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  under  such  act  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce  (passed  385-2) 

H.R.  6388;  On  passage  ol  the  bill  amending  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  ot  1970  to  i  ncrease  the  U.S.  share 
of  allowable  project  costs  under  such  act  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  ot  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State  tax- 
ation ol  persons  in  air  commerce  (passed  386-16). 

Quorum  call. 

H.R.  982:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  sought  to  strike  out  the 
3-step  civil  and  criminal  penalty  procedure  tor  imposing 
sanctions  on  employers  who  knowingly  employ  aliens  in  the 
United  States  (deleated  96-266). 

H.R.  582;  Cn  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (passed  297-63). 

end  of  table. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Absent. 
Present 
No. 


Present. 
No. 


Present. 
Yes. 


No. 


Present 
No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Absent. 
Present. 
No. 


Absen.. 
No. 

Yes. 
Absent 

Absent 


Present 
No. 


Absent 


Rollcall  No.    1973         Measure,  question,  end  result 


Veto 


123. 
124. 


.  May  7. 
....do... 


125 do... 


126. 
127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 
131. 

132. 


133. 


...do.... 
...do.... 

May  8.. 
...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 


134.. 
135.. 

136.. 

137.. 

138 

139 

140 


141. 

142. 
143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 
148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
152. 


153 


....  May  10. 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Mavis.. 
...ao 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

May  16.. 
...do 

May  21.. 

...do.... 

May  22.. 
...00 

...do.... 


Quorum  cjll Absent. 

H.R.  4967;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Ihe  bill    Absent 
authorizing  appropriations  lor  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion foi  tiscal  yeai  1574  (passed  336-8). 
H.R.  6574:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  lules  and  pass  the  bill    Absent, 
encouraging  persons  to  join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guaid  by  providing  tuil-time  coverage  under  Ser- 
vicemen's Group  Life  InsuiaiKe  lor  such  members  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  (passed  342-1). 
H.R.  2828;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  Absent 
establishing  a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administiation  (passed  340-1). 
H.R.  29;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill    Absent 
providing  lor  payments  by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  tor  increases  in  the  unfunded 
liability  ol  the  fund  due  to  increases  in  benef.ts  for  Postal 
Service  employees  (passed  344-0). 
H.R.  5452:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill    Yes. 
extending  and  making  technical  corrections  to  the  National 
Sea  Gran;  College  and  Pro£ram  Act  ot  1966  (passed  368-9). 
H  R.  5451 :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  Ihe  rules  and  pass  the  Oil    Yes 
Pollution  Ac;  Amendments  of  1973  (passed  37C-1) 

Quorum  call _ Present. 

H.R.  7445:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation    Yes 

Act  ol  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  2  years  (passed  388-0). 
H.R,  6370;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  certain  laws    No. 
relating  to  the  payment  ot  ■nterest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  which  sought  to  delete  language  that  prohibits 
Negotiable  Order  of  Withdrawal  savings  accounts  (deleat- 
ed 98-264). 
H.R  6370:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  certain  laws  relat-    Yes 
ing  to  the  payment  ol  interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
(passed  376-4). 
S.  394;  To  approve  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  to  amend    Yes 

the  Ruial  Electrification  Act  ot  1936  (passed  363-25). 
H.  Res.  389:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  "rule"     No. 
under  which  to  consider  H.R.  7447,  the  bill  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year   1973  (defeated 
184-222). 
H.R  7447  •  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplenental    Yex. 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  while  in  the  Committee 
ol  the  IWhole  that  deletes  language  which  would  authorize 
the  transter  ot  $430,000,000  by  the  Department  ot  Delense 
(passed  219-188). 
H.R  7447 ;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental    No. 
appropi'ations  tor  fiscal  year  1973  that  sou^t  to  postpone 
the  provisions  ol  the  amendment  which  prohibits  the  use 
ot  funds  to  finance  combat  activities  in  Cambodia  (defeated 
180-219). 
H.R  7447;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental    Yes. 
appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
lunds  by  the  Department  ot  Defense  to  finance  combat 
activities  in  Cambodia  by  US,  forces  (pa;sed  224-172). 
H  R.  7447:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental    Yes- 
appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973  that  increases  the  lund- 
ing  lor  category  B  impacted  aid  school  assistance  Irom  54 
percent  to  68  percent  (passed  211-178;. 
H.R.  /  447;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental    Yes. 
appropriations  tor  fiscal  year  1973  that  delete?  language 
which  would  authorize  the  tiansler  ol  $430,000,000  by  the 
Department  ol  Delens    similar  to  rollcall  136  in  Committee 
(passed  194-187) 
H.R.   7447:  On   passage  of  the  bill   making  supplemental    Yes. 
appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  Z84-96) 

Quorum  call , _ Present 

H.R,  6768:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  tor  par-     No. 
Ucipation   by   the   United  States   in   the   United   Nations 
environmental  program  which  sought  to  reduce  lunds  Irom 
$40,000,000,    available    until    expended,    to    $2,500,000, 
available  lor  fiscal  year  1974  only  (defeated  164-216). 
H.R  6768;  On  an  amendment  tc  the  bill  to  provide  loi  par-    No. 
ticipation   by    the   United  States   in  the   United   Nations 
environmental  program  while  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  reduce  funds  from  $40,000,000,  available  until  expended, 
to  $5,000,000,  available  for  fiscal  year  1974  only  (passed 
200-184). 
H.R.  6768:  Cn  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  'or  partici-    No. 
pation  by  the  Uniteo  States  in  the  United  Nations  environ- 
n-.ental  p.ogram  which  sought  to  reduce  funds  Irom  140.- 
000.000  availatle  until  expended,  to  $5,000,000,  available 
for  fiscal  year  1974  only,  similar  to  roll  call  144  in  com- 
nittee  (defeated  112  198). 
H.R.  6768:  Cn  passage  ot  the  till  to  provide  tor  participation    Yes. 
by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  environmental 
program  (passed  266-123). 

Quorum  call Absent 

H.R.  5777:  Cn  passage  of  the  bill  to  protect  hobbyists  against    Absent, 
the  reproduction  or  manulacture  of  certain  imitation  hobby 
items  and  to  provide  additional  protection  tor  American 
hobbyists  (passed  382-7) . 
H.J.  Res.  512:  Cn  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  oass  the    Yes. 
joint  resolution  extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
ot  Housing  and  UrLan  Ccvclopn  ent  with  respect  to  the 
insurance  ot  loans  and  mortgages  and  extending  authcriza- 
tion  under  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
(passed  357-1). 
H.R.  6330;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  iu!e<.  and  pa^s  the  bill     No 
amending  section  8  ot  the  Public  Buildings  ^ct  ol  1959 
relatini  to  the  District  ol  Columbia  (passed  270  58). 

Quorumeall .  Present 

H.R.  6717 ;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill    Yes 
to  amend  section  210  ot  the  Flood  Control  Act  ol  1968 
(passed  307-50). 
H.R.  7200:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  amend  the    Nj. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  ot  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  and  the  1  nterslate  Ccn  mttce  ^ct  to  the 
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■■.    1973         Moisure,  question,  Md  result 


Vote 


154.... 

...fcra. 

15S 

15« 

:::."X.^.: 

157 

15< 

d«.... 

(Je.... 

159. 

160. 
16!. 

162. 

163.. 


.do. 


-ibf  29. 


.do. 


164.... 
165.... 

■-1^°- 

166.... 

„ do^... 

167.... 

do.... 

168... 
169.... 

::::."X.!!: 

170.... 

dOL... 

171.... 

*.... 

172.... 

do... 

173.... 
174.... 

....  Jme   4. 

dOL.-.. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  (defeated 
l»-J93). 
.  Itt.  7200:  On  pisace  of  ttw  bHI  (o  imend  die  ReiVeed 
RMireaeat  Act  of  1937  md  Ibe  IMrawl  Retirpment  Tax 
Act  aadlhe  Interstate  Cematefce  Act  Cpasied  387  5). 

Qaonffli  can 

&  S18:  To  override  t^e  PresMenf  s  veto  el  the  bill  providing 
Hut  appointments  to  ttie  offices  et  tNrectOf  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  ol  *Ii  nafemenf  »nrf  Bodget  shall  be 
sob)ect  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  (defeated  236-178; 
a  J<  vote  beinj  necessary). 

QDOmm  can 

H.8  7Ei28:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bii  to  atrthorizc  appro- 
priation: Id  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Speee  Adminij- 
tration  lehich  ronglit  to  proMbit  tlie  ice  of  foods  iof  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  in  Sooth  Africa  (deJeatec  104-294). 

H.R.  752!:  Ob  paiiage  of  the  bill  to  antlwrze  ppropriations 
to  fbe  Nationa'  Aeronzo^cs  and  Spsce  Adreiaistrjticn  for 
research  and  developmi>trt,  constrnction  of  fittiMties.  and 
research  and  proiram  manaEeraeiit  (psjsed  322  73) 

R.  Res.  408:  On  adoption  ct  the  "role  order  which  to  con- 
sider It  R.  6912,  the  bin  to  amend  the  r:r  Valoe  Madifca*ien 
Act  (passed  299-9). 

HJt  6912:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bin  to  amend  the  Par 
Vahie  ModUicatian  Act  which  sought  to  pem^  private 
pudrase,  sale,  and  ownership  of  wH  after  Dec  31.  1973 
(defeated  162-162). 

VUk  €912:  On  an  amendment  to  The  bit  to  amen',  the  Par 
Valm  Modification  Act  ahidi  sonrht  to  strike  out  'an^jua^e 
that  prov;des  for  Presidential  deterTiunatiOfl  and  a.oproval 
of  private  gold  our  erstup  (defeated  100-218). 

H.R.  6912:  On  passage  of  ttic  bifl  to  aoiend  tfie  Par  Value 
Modiheation  Act  (passed  181-63). 

QuorMin  call _ 

-do. 


Ves. 


Present. 

Yes 


Present 
No. 


HJt.  5857  On  passage  of  the  bih  to  amend  rile  National  Visitors 
Caster  Fec^ities  Act  of  1968  passed  288-75) 

H.R.  5858:  On  passage  of  the  bill  ■TjtiKiriTint  tnrther  appro- 
priations to  the  Secreti«rr  of  the  Merior  lor  services  neces- 
sary to  tfie  Donperlorming  arss  functions  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
■eoir  Canter  (ar  the  Pertonnint  Arts  (passed  260-100). 

Ouuruuicatt. . 

H.R.  7806:  On  passage  of  the  bill  exteiHlingttirouKh  fiscal  year 
1974  certain  eipirinf  appropriatiore  aothorirations  m  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  ConimanitT  Mental  Health 
Centen  Act  and  the  Devetopmentat  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facititjes  (k)nstTiicttoo  Act  (passed  372-1) 

H.R.  7724:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Nationa!  Biomedicai  Re- 
search Fettowship  Traineeship,  and  Traimnf  Act  of  1973 
«hidi  prohibits  live  fetus  research  (passed  354-9). 

M.R.  7724:  On  passage  of  ttie  National  Btomedicsl  Research 
Feltowship.  Traineeship.  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (uaisea 
361-5). 

M.R.  6458:  On  passage  of  the  bih  aothoriztnf  assistance  for 
planning,  deveiopment  and  imfial  operation  reseerch,  and 
trainirig  projects  for  systems  for  the  efledive  provision 
of  healni  care  senrices  under  emergency  conditions  (passed 
261-96). 

Quorom  call 

n.  Ras.  398:  On  a  motion  to  sospeod  9m  rntes  and  pass  the 
rvolation  providing  tor  the  promotioas  to  positions  of  a 
supervisofT  capacihr  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
authorized  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Representatjves 
aad  to  red«ca  by  15  paaitioas  the  total  nmnber  ol  posi- 
tions on  soch  force  under  tfte  Hon*  (passad  299-0). 

Qaoraai  call 

H.R.  8fi70:  On  a  notion  to  sospend  the  roies  and  pass  the  b«ll 
aatborizins  grants  for  vocatioaaf  rehatiilitatKjn  services 
(pasted  384-13). 

QMrumean... 

.do. 


No, 

Absent 
Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 
Abaant 

Absent 

Absent 


175 
176. 

Jooe    5 

do... 

177. 
178. 
179. 

*... 

imt%.. 

.*.... 

180. 


181. 


182. 


Its. 


184. 


.do.. 


H.R.  793S:  On  an  ajnandmcnt  to  a  wtisWuhi  aniendment  to 
tba  bin  Is  amend  the  Fair  tabor  Stattdards  Act  of  1938  to 
increasa  the  niiiiimini  waia  rates  ooder  (hat  act  and  to  ex- 
M>d  Iba  coverage  ol  that  act  which  noght  to  increase  the 
minimvm  wage  rate  for  agritaHaral  aimloTees  equal  to 
that  of  ladustrial  employees  (deleatad  18S-232). 

HJt.  7935:  On  aa  ameadimtnt  in  (he  natne  ol  a  subshtnte  to 
tba  bin  to  ameod  the  Fair  labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
iaciaaaa  the  mioimum  wage  rates  ondar  (ha  act  and  to  ex- 
pand the  caveraga  o(  that  ad  which  soaght  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  8304  (deleatad  199-218X 

U.K.  7935:  On  aa  amaadment  to  (he  bill  to  anend  the  Fair 
Labor  Staadards  Ad  ot  1938  to  increase  the  Rimimam  wage 
rates  under  the  act  aad  to  expand  (he  coverage  ot  that  act 
which  sought  to  set  the  mini  mom  wage  rate  for  employees 
carerad  before  1966  at  J1.90  per  hoar  tor  the  1st  year, 
$2.10  tor  the  2d  year,  and  $2.20  per  boor  thereafter  (de- 
laalad  193-225). 

H.R.  7935:  On  an  ameadiiient  to  the  bill  ts  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Staadards  Act  ol  1938  to  incraase  tha  minimum  vkajia 
rates  luOm  that  act  which  sought  to  set  the  mtnimam  wage 
rata  for  employees  covered  before  1966  at  J2.10  per  hour 
is(  Hm  year  bqano'uig  July  1,  1974,  and  to  J2.20  per  hour 
anar  Juae  30. 1975  (detaated  18^224). 

H.R.  7935:  On  9ie  amendment  io  ttta  natnre  ol  a  substitute 
to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (•  increase  the  miainiw  araga  rates  MMlar 
■wt  act  and  to  expawj  the  cavtraga  if  HM  act  which  sought 
to  set  tha  minimum  wage  rate  tor  agrioMaral  workers  at 
$L50  per  hour  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $UC  per  hour  tor  fatal 
«wr  197Si,  aad  U.85  per  bow  thaterftw  (deleated  195- 

H.R  7935:  On  an  amendment  to  (he  til  to  aisend  the  Fair 
Liter  Staadards  Act  ol  1S38  to  increaaa  Ibe  auaimum  wage 
nlaa  aad*/  Oiat  act  aad  to  expand  dto  cooerage  el  thai 
act  wtuch  tougbt  to  increase  tha  siuiiaiua  wage  r3te  for 
agricultural  employees  equal  to  that  of  Indiistrial  emnlovees 
(defeated  102-313) 


Present 
Yes. 


Absent. 
Absent 
Yes. 


AI»stnL 

Absent 


Absant. 

AbseM. 


Absent 
Present 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Footnote  at  end  ot  table. 
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voto 


185. 


Jane  6. 


185 do 


187. 


189. 


190... 


191. 
182. 
183. 
194. 


1S5. 
196. 
187 


-do.... 


.do. 


.do. 


...do... 
...do  ... 
June  7.. 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
June  8.. 


ips do. 


2O0.. 
201.. 
202.. 


do.... 


June  II. 
...do. 


H.R.  7935:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  L^e  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  el  1938  to  i«cr«ase  (he  aMninuim  wwa 
rates  ot'der  that  act  and  to  expand  Ae  eeverage  of  that  act 
rlrich  sMighf  to  strike  oot  extended  coverage  for  Federal 
empfjrees   defeated  157-249) 

H  R.  7935:  Co  en  amendment  to  the  bi«  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  onder  tttat  act  and  to  expand  the  eovenge  ot  that  act 
which  sourhl  to  strike  oat  extenrled  coverM  lor  local  and 
state  wvemmental  ewplorees  (defeated  10-233) 

H  R.  793b:  On  an  ainewlnient  to  the  btR  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labnr  Standards  Act  ol  1938  Io  increase  Ihe  minimum  vKage 
rates  under  that  act  and  to  expaml  ttie  oa»e«ge  ot  that  act 
which  deletes  fh»  section  on  seasonal  industry  eMPtoyaas 
(passed  251-153). 

H.R.  7935:  On  an  amendnieot  to  the  bill  to  amend  ;he  Fair 
labor  Standards  Act  ol  1938  to  increase  the  mimrnim  wage 
rates  under  tfijt  act  and  to  expand  (he  coverage  ol  that  act 
which  soofhf  to  establish  a  sohminimom  wase  rato  lor 
workers  under  the  age  ot  18  or  fall-time  stodenK  s\  80  per- 
cent ot  the  applicable  mimmam  wa^e  of  ft. CO  per  hour 
(J!  30  per  hoor  tor  agrictiltaral  emptoyees)  whichever  is 
higher  (deleated   199-215). 

H.R.  7935:  On  an  amendment  to  tfie  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair 
Latmr  Standards  Act  ol  1933  to  increase  the  minimum  wace 
rates  under  that  act  which  freeres  the  miniimim  wape  rite 
in  the  Cana  Zone  at  its  present  level  (passed  213  203). 

H.R.  7935:  On  passage  ot  (h«  biH  to  amend  Itie  Fan  Labor 
S'andards  Act  ot  1938  to  increase  the  mininwm  ¥.,o?e  rates 
ooder  that  act  and  to  expand  the  coverage  of  Uul  act 
(passed  287-1  JO). 

(Jtior  urn  call 

On  a  motion  to  adioom  (defeated  9-143). '.'.'.'.. 

Quorrnn  caR ' 

H.  Res  382:  On  passape  of  the  resolotto*  disappioving  Bt^ 
organizaiiofl  Plan  No  2  (deleated  130-281) 

H.R.  7645:  On  passage  of  Hie  bit!  autheri^ms  appicpriatioos 
tor  the  Department  of  State  (passed  331-57). 

MR  7446:  On  passage  ot  tha  biM  to  estaMisli  the  American 
Revolution  Btcenlenaial  Adoimjstration  (passed  344-14). 

H  R  2246  To  approre  ftie  cortoreiKe  report  on  tt)a  biU  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  FcenowMC  Oeveioiment  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  auttiorizations  for  a  1-yi,  period 
(r^assed  276-2). 

H.  Res.  426 :  On  .idop'ion  of  the  "rale"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  7670.  to  au*oiiie  apprapiiatiom  tor  fiscal  year  1974 
(or  certam  maritime  programs  of  (tie  Deparhnen!  of  Coui- 
merte  (passed  274  0). 

H.R  7670:  On  passage  of  the  biH  to  aufhciie  Ippiopriations 
lor  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  maritime  prpgra.iis  ol  Uj« 
Departmenf  ol  Commerce  (passed  266-10). 

Quorom  can 

do 


I 
205.. 

207.. 
208.. 

l 


-do On  a  motion  to  dispense  vrith  ca'endar  Wedrwaday  business 

ol  Jane  13  (defeated  221-119;  a  ~t  vote  heine  nacossary). 
'3 do H  R.  4083:  On  passape  ol  the  biH  to  imorove  Itit  laws  relatirig 

fo  the  rewila'Kin  of  insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

(passed  330-0). 
— do H.R.  6713.  On  passajc  ot  the  biil  amending  Ihe  District  of 

Colombia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times  tor  Mmi  certain 

petitions,   regufeting  the  primary  elections  for  delegate 

from  tfie  District  of  Cokimbia  (passed  330-12) 
do H.R.  8250:0    passageofttiebrfl  to  aottwrize  certain  prograais 

and  activities  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  ColumlHa 

(passed  268-84) 
fJo H.R.  4771:  On  passage  of  the  biH  to  refditate  the  maximum 

tents  to  be  charged  by  landtords  in  the  Oistric!  ol  Columbia 

(passed  2r- 144) 
Jtoie  12.  H.R.  5293:  Tt   approve  ttto  oonfenenee  repo«»  on  the  bill 

atrthormng  additional  appropriatiom  far  (ha  Peace  Corps 

(passed  329-64) 
-- do H.  Res    423:  On  adoption  o'  the  "nile"   under  which  to 

consider  H.R.  77.   to  permit  employee  coatributions  to 

jointly   adounistered   trust   fuads   established   by    lattor 

organizations  to   defray  costs  ot  legal  scryices  (passed 

307-91). 

da H.R.  77 :  On  a*  amendaeot  to  acaovnittaa  aiaaadment  to  the 

taM  to  peraut  employee  caatrikutions  to  ioiaily  administered 
trust  'unds  eslablisfieo  by  tabar  organi^aiians  to  defray 
costs  of  legai  sarvicas  wluch  ailo«n  emplofeas  to  laiect 
I  aay  attoraay  af  their  ciMica  ratlMr  Uiaa  itt  choice  of  their 

untaa  (passed  2;9-126). 

210 tfe H.R.  77:  On  an  aniciNhweal  to  aa  amcndawat  to  the  bill  lo 

permit  employee  coatiihafiaai  to  (oiatlv  adnrinistered  trust 
funds  established  by  labor  orgaaizaliaas  to  defray  costs  of 
togal  services  whidi  soagM  to  strike  oat  laaguaga  that 
speciftes  as  an  antair  labar  practioe  tha  aoilateral  modifica- 
tion or  termioatioa  al  (he  legal  sarvicas  U«*t  fund  agree- 
ment or  taitore  or  refosal  to  bargain  in  goad  taith  la  flto 
next  sabseqacnt  contract  aegotiatiaa  bijiaaen  the  same 
parties  (datoated  111-2S1)l 

J  1 ;. da H.R.  77:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bifl  to  permit  employee 

cootraiutions  to  jointly  administe/ed  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  labor  orgaoiutions  lo  defray  costs  of  legal  serv- 
ices which  sought  to  specify  legal  serrice  trast  tonds  as  a 
"permissive"  subject  of  c.ot'.ecttve  borgaining  and  refusal 
to  bargain  in  good  laith  would  not  constitate  an  unfair 
labor  practjca  (defeated  1/7-223X 

,..d« H.R.  77:  On  passage  of  Ihe  bil!  to  permit  eiaplayae  contriba- 

hons  to  jaiatly  adsuMstered  bast  fundi  aeUblished  by 
labor  organ iiatiods  to  defray  costs  of  leia!  se4\'ices  (passed 
25?-M9)L 

213 J«aa  13.  Q«ani«ca« „ 

2l4_ da H.  Res.  437:  On  ordering  the  previoos  qaestion  po  the  "ruto" 

under  which  to  coniider  H.R.  8410,  Bie  bitt  ta  contino*  tha 
existing  tcirporary  increase  in  the  putrtic  debt  limit  through 
ffov.  30,  1973  (defeated  21-395). 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

Yes. 

Absent 
Ahscrt. 
Present 
Na. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent. 

Absent 

Absent. 
Absent 

Absaot 
Absent 

Absent 
Absent. 
Ves. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 


February  20,  1974. 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Voto 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
No. 


215 June  13  H.  Res.  437:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  •rule"  under  which  to  coauder  H.R.  8410.  the 
bill  to  cootinue  the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  Uiroygh  Nov.  30,  1973  (passed  254-160). 

216 da...:.  H.  Res.  437:  On  an  amendment  tn  the  nature  ol  a  substitute 

lo  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider  H.R  8410,  the  bill 
to  coatinue  the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  throagh  Nov  30,  1973,  wludi  struck  out  languaje 
i«  the  rale  that  made  it  in  order  to  consider  the  text  ol  H  R. 
3932.  to  provide  that  appointments  to  the  Office  ot  Director 
aad  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ofhce  ot  Managemeat  and 
Budget  shall  be  subiect  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
(passed  248  163). 

217 da H.  Res.  437:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  yoder  which  lo  con- 
sider (be  bill  to  continoe  the  existing  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  through  Nov.  30.  1973  (passed  271- 
141) 

I18..„-. do —  Quorum  call 

219 do H.R.  1410:  On  passage  of  the  bill  tc  contiuue  the  existing 

temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Nov. 
30.  1973  (passed  261-152). 

June  14.  Quorum  call 

do. 


Ho. 


Ye=. 


220. 
221.. 
222. 


223.. 


224.... 


225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 


..di H.R.  3926:  On  an  amendment  to  the  btU  to  extend  the  Nationa. 

Foundation  en  tha  Arts  aad  the  Huaiauities  Act  which 

sougkt  to  cat  tending  to  iSl.OOajoea,  a  reduction  of  ^,- 

000,000  (deleated  141-248). 
.  -do....  H.R.  3926:  On  an  amendmant  to  the  biil  to  extend  the  National 

FoaadatwR  or  the  Arts  aad  the  Haatonities  Act  which 

sought  to  delete  the  authorization  ior  fuoding  in  fiscal  years 

1975  and  1976  (deleated  146-236). 
..da H.R.  3926:  On  passage  af  the  biO  to  extend  the  National 

Foatidalion  aa  the  Arts  and  the  Haniamties  Act  (passed 

389-63). 
<2aanMicall 


JaaaU. 

...do.... 


-do. 


229. 


23L. 


H.R.  8619:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bHI  making  appropna- 
tiaas  far  a^uttare-envireaaiental  aad  consumer  protec- 
lioaprsirans  tor  Ibe  hscal  year  endiac  June  30, 1974,  which 
forbids  funds  for  payment  of  salanas  lar  "Cotton  Inc." 
(passed  234-U5). 

H.R.  8Ci9:  On  a  sabstitate  amendmeat  to  an  amendment  to 
Iba  bdl  autoag  tppropriatioas  tor  apiculture-environ- 
mental and  coasamer  uatectiBn  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  which  isrbids  toads  tor  salaries 
al  parsaaaal  aiha  fenaalato  or  carry  oat  programs  of  which 


■la  prica  sapaort  Haiit  aicaeds  iXjOOb  per  crop  (other 
IhaasacaraadaMlJ 


231......; 

232 

I-..da 

233 

....do 

234 

235 

....da. 

236. 


237.. 

....z.z..«0.... 

m.. 

Jaae  X9. 

.      239.. 

di 

240.. 

....;.-..*.... 

241.. 

.— ;-— da 

242.. 

;...^„.di.... 

243.. 

....-„...<».... 

244.. 

— .i....di.— 

245.. 
246.. 

Jaaeza. 

da.... 

•I)ar  a  pfogram  aMcb  sanctions  the  sale 
or  lease  of  cotton  acreage  aUatioents  (passed  195-157). 
H.R.  8619:  On  passage  af  Ibe  bill  makjat  appropnattons  for 
agricoltiira  eaviroanieatai  and  eonaaaer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  3U,  1974  (passed 

(2aoraaicalt 

do ;  . 

H.R.  8658:  On  passage  of  the  bill  makiag  appropriations  for 
the  (overomeot  of  the  Dist/id  ol  Colabia  for  the  hscal 
yaar  endiac  Jaaa  30. 1974  (passed  321-64). 

OuaramcaU _ __ 

H.8.  8152:  On  aa  aoiendaieat  to  Hie  bUi  to  improve  law 
aatoreeaKnt  aad  criaaaal  iasticc  which  yrould  make 
apltoaal  rather  Hun  anndatafy  the  stipiilation  that  State 
ptaaaiag  apeiKiui  and  ii|iinil  ptonaiai  uaits  shall  iaclude 
wpratoiaUtnuJ  al  citiMfl,  pasttssMaaL  and  community 
arpaaizaUDMS  (passed  Z27-162). 

HJL  ns-  Oa  aa  aaMadaaad  to  Ibe  biU  to  improve  law 
aafawameat  aad  uaaiual  rastice  aibicb  adds  language 
staliaf  Ibat  natMai  ia  Hie  Mil  sbaH  be  osastrued  lo  require 
Am  adaptiaa  by  a  tcaalaa  af  a  aaeto  aystan  or  other  pio- 
•nai  to  achiea  lacia'  balaaoe  ar  to  daay  er  discontinue  a 
paat  bacaase  al  the  lalaari  ol  a  tnatae  to  dopt  such  a 
•uata  siohea  <passad  231-WU 

MJL  ast :  Oa  passape  al  Iba  biM  to  iaipaaat  tew  enforcement 
aad  cnaMaal  lesbee  (painid  MM)). 

UJL  689:  Oa  a  motior  to  suspend  tba  fataa  ^Jid  pass  Iba  bill 
la  paohibil  penaas  aHenptiai  to  oalKt  Iheir  owe  debts 
taaai  ansoiing  manas  to  ceaaay  Iba  iitse  impression  that 
■a*  ataacy  al  Ibe  i  edarai  Caiiwaal  is  invdved  in  such 
caiadiea  (passed  399-4). 

ICfi.  St2t:  On  a  etaliaa  to  sespeod  ih«  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
providing  for  the  continuaaea  al  eieil  amrernment  for  the 
iMat  Tanitories  a(  ttn  Padlic  lataoii  (pmad  387-14). 

M.B.  1127:  Oa  a  oaltoa  to  aaipaad  Ibe  nles  and  pass  the  bill 

lioi  a  paapaoi  far  ibe  praaareatton  of  additional 

ptepartiailbWM*eal  (ha  Watiaa  (passed  385-16). 

N.  ■■.  434:  Oa  adapliaa  afa»  "nria"  eader  which  to  con- 
sider H.R.  5464,  the  bill  to  authorize apprapriations  for  the 
atfn  talar  paapaa  lar  tacal  yaar  1974  (passed  3«9-4X 

aa.  $464:  OaaaanandmaM  to  tbebHI  to  aatborize  appropria- 
patma  tor  feacal  year  1974  which 
ind  iraai  $1^00  fiOO  to  19,100,000 
cpessea  zpi-m). 

ILCmM  :  Oa  passaie  al  tbe  bill  to  aatftoiize  appropriations 
tor  the  saline  water  pfntw  t"  Ihcal  year  1974  (passed 

N.R.  SOM:  Oa  passate  al  Mm  bdl  to  mvide  tor  the  reclas- 
aibeaSea  ««  piiMiai  ml  4apaty  iLS.  marshal  (passed 
30-04). 


Ves. 


PiesenL 
No. 


Present 
Present 
No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Present 
Present 
No. 


No. 


Yes 


Present 
Present 
Yes. 


Present 
No. 


Yes. 


thehafe 


OoaMi 

lUt  I 


Oa  aa  leadmaal  to  tbe  Ml  aaiiing  appropria- 
tions tor  the  Bipaibaeal  al  Tooapertation  and  related 
apiaricT  tor  ibe  baca  yaar  ondiai  Joaa  it,  1974,  a*kb 
asa0kt  ts  eat  tljBa«.«M  lar  naaraia  lor  (be  Coaal  Guard 
omer  Macfcinav  al  Cfeabay|M^  mS.  (deleated  107-309). 
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247 

248. 
249. 

250. 
251. 


252. 
253. 
254_ 


255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

2« 

261 

262 

263 


do H.R.  8760:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bin  making  appropria-    Tes. 

ttotB  tor  tb«  Department  ol  Transportatioa  aiie  nlated 
ateaaes  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974,  which 
saaghl  10  add  J3,00.,CCC  lor  resewch  aad  developn-ent 
uader  tlie  urban  rrsss  transportation  program  tor  allevi- 
ating the  transBorlatioii  problems  at  handKapped  persons 
(deleated  2&4-2U) 

do H.R.  8760.  On  ar  ari,endii<n'  lo  the  bill  making  appicpria-    No. 

tioos  lor  tiie  Department  ot  Traniporlatior.  and  related 
ageiic.es  for  the  hscal  year  erdijig  June  30.  1974,  which 
sought  !c  ad'i  59,700, oci  (or  reseaich  and  demonstration 
tor  a  personal  rapid  transit  tystem  (defeated  137-277). 

oo H.B  8760;  On  a  subilitute  air.eiidmerl  tc  the  bil    rak  ng    No. 

appropriations  tor  the  Oepaitmen!  of  Transporla  ion  and 
related  agencies  tor  the  tisc.-l  year  eodii^  June  50.  1974. 
which  scugh;  Ic  elirninale  a.i  (u-vlina  for  research,  Cevel- 
opmeiit,  ana  demons  rations  lor  the  urban  mass  '.laaspor- 
fation  progiam  (deleated  17-392) 

lie H.R.  8760   On  passage  ol  the  bill  raaking  appropriations  lor    Yes. 

the  Dep3rtmenl  ot  Transportation  and  related  agencies  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974  (passed  414-2). 

do H.  Res.  435:  On  adoption  ot  the  resolution  providing  tor  the    Yes 

ceasideration  ot  and  2  hours  ol  general  debate  on  H  R  7824 
to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  (passed  358-34).' 

..June  21.  Quorum  call Present 

-do do ].\[\[[["   Present 

Yes. 


.do... 


do. 


.do. 


...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do.. 
...d«... 
..do... 


264. 
265. 


._Jna2Z. 
„..de_.. 


Yes. 

266 do... 

Yes. 

267 do... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

268 ..„._do_. 

269 4»„. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

270 ...-._di... 

Yes. 

271 do... 

Yes. 

Prase  nL 
No. 

272 June  25 

273 do... 

H.R.  7824:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  prohibits  the  corporifion  from 
aadartakirig.  by  grant  or  contract  activities  in  backup  re- 
search centers  (passed  246-166) 

HJi.  7824 :  On  an  amendment  to  tbe  bill  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporalion  which  sought  to  insert  language  allow- 
ioc  persons  to  bring  suit  against  the  corporation  and  re- 
UBbersHig  costs  and  tees  lo  olainlifls  who  win  such  court 
adioas  (deleated  159-237). 

H.R.  7824:  Oo  an  amendment  to  the  biH  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  includes  administrative  advo- 
cacy to  the  bill's  prohibition  against  togislative  advocacy 
(pssad  20C-18I).  ' 

H.R.  7S24:  Oo  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  prohibits  IWJ-time  attorneys  ol 
ttie  oorporatioa  Irom  engaging  in  political  activities  (passed 
297-171). 

H.R.  7124:  Oa  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  estoblish  a  Legal 
Servkas  CUirpo/ation  which  prohibits  legal  services  with 
respect  to  any  proceedinp  or  itigation  relating  lo  the  deseg- 
reutjm  ol  schools  (paassd  221-150X 

H.R.  7824:  Oa  aa  amendment  to  the  bill  to  establish  a  legal 
Services  (^rporation  which  strikes  laogaage  authorizing 
activities  ol  backup  research  cantors  (passed  233-139). 

H.B.  7824:  Oo  a  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whale  "do 
sow  rise"  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  withrecam- 
aiaadatiop  that  tbe  eaacting  clause  be  stricken  out  (Aelaated 
91-283). 

H.R.  7124:  On  a  subslifuto  amendment  to  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Itgit  Services  Corporation  which  prohibits  legal  assist- 
ance in  litigation  to  compel  north erapeotc  abortions  con- 
trary to  religious  beliefs  (passed  316-53). 

H.R.  7S24:  Cut  aa  araeodoieat  to  the  bHI  to  establish  a  Legal 
Sorvioes  Corporation  which  prohibits  legal  assistance  in 
btigsbofl  regardmg  abortion  (as  amended  by  the  previous 
tabttiluto  aaeodneBO  (passed  301-68). 

H.R.  7824:  On  passage  of  the  bill  lo  estaMab  a  Legal  Services 
Cerperatwa  (passed  276-45). 

Qooruoicall 

II.R.SS1I):  On  an  ameadawnt  ta  the  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  Natioaai  Scuoce  Foundation  which 
saaght  to  strihe  Uia  proportiooal  ebiwatna  requirement 
aad  Msart  laagua^  ra-establisbmg  the  budget  transfer 
aiMority  aadar  whicb  tha  NSF  has  operaUd  in  prior  years 
(dalaatod  U)9-Z38). 

H.R.  SSIO:  Oa  aa  aoieedannt  to  tbe  bi8  authorizing  appro- 
pintiHB  tar  activities  ol  the  NatMai  Saence  Foundation 
ailMdi  prohibits  faads  lor  reseaich  oa  baiiiao  livuif  Ictuses 
(peCMd  288-73) 


H.t.  tSW:  On  passage  of  the  bill  auOioriTini  appropriations 
tor  activities  of  the  National  Sdenee  Foondation  (passed 


No 

No. 
No. 
Yes 

Yes 

Ho. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

.  Present 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Qmnm 
hX«2 


cal. 


ttZS:  OaaRamendmaot  to  tbcbiJlaulungap 
r  ke  eeparUaent  af  Housing  aad  Urban  Di 


apcropriatioas 

tar  fte  eepartment  af  Housing  aad  Urban  Development; 
for  space,  science,  and  veterans  (or  Ibe  fisca  taai  aadiog 
i«ae  30.  1974,  which  soBtht  to  raise  by  95,000/000  the 
apprapriatiea  lor  caaiounuti  ceraprebansive  planning 
Vaato  (deleated  :68-184). 

NJl.  t>25:  Oa  aa  aiaand<neat  to  tha  bill  otokiag  appropiiatioos 
tor  the  OepartaMnl  at  Hausiag  asd  Urbaa  Development ;  for 
space,  science,  asd  veterans  lor  the  hscal  year  endigg  June 
30,  1974,  which  sought  to  raise  by  StOOfiOB.tUX  the  appra- 
prialiaa  for  urban  renewal  prograias  (defeated  106-241). 

H.R.  8SZ&:  On  passi^  ol  the  bill  aakiof  appropriations  lor 
the  OeparliBeal  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oeuelopmaot  for 
spaoe,  science,  and  veterans  tar  (he  hscal  year  tn^mt 
Juae  30,  1974  (passed  316-2 IX 

Quorum  call.. 

H.R  7*47  On  a  motran  tc  recede  from  Us  ds^gieeoMnt  to 
Senato  amendment  No  83  to  ih«  MP  making  sapptei.>ealri 
appwjpnations  tot  the  i.seai  year  eadiag  Jane  30.  l«3. 
adoGh  prohibits  use  of  faads  to  support  directty  er  oi- 
tfireeU)  cambal  activities  in  Cambodia  er  Laos  (pesaed 


Presaat 
Tes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


3620 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RfeMARKS 

VOTING  RECORD— WILLIAM  R.  ROY,  930  CONG..  1ST  SESS— Continued 


February  20,  197 U 


RoHcall  Na.    1973         Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


275. 


276 
277. 


278 

279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 


.June  25  H.R.  7M7:  On  a  preferential  motion  that  the  Houne  concur 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  83  with  an  amenrtmenl  to  the  bill 
mak'ng  supplemental  approcriations  for  the  fsca.  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  which  sought  'o  prohibit  use  ot 
funds  to  support  directiv  or  mdirectly  combat  activities  in 
Cambodia  or  Laos  :itter  Sept  1,  1973  (defeated  2C4  2M). 

H  Res  45*:  On  adoption  o'  tlie  reso'ution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  during 
the  week  of  June  25, 1973  (passed  276-129) 

()uorum  call .   .  .,   _. 

H.R.  166" :  On  an  amendmeni  to  the  'lili  to  authorize  appror^na- 
tions  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  sought  to 
permit  State?  to  set  standards  for  radiation  :m  ssions 
stricter  than  those  estabMsher  by  the  AEC  (defeated 
136-2:6) 

H.R.  8662:  On  passage  of  (he  hill  authorizing  appropriaMons 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (passed  398-4). 

(Riorum  call  . 
do .       


....do 


-.do.... 
..do.... 


^!o 


Yes 


-do.. 


...do.... 
...do..  . 
June  26 
...do.... 


283 
284 

2«5 

786 
287. 


288. 
289. 
290 


291 


292 


293. 


2M 


2K. 


...do...  

H  J  Res.  636:  On  passage  of  the  motion  limiting  debate  to 
20  min  on  the  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  to 
the  bill  making  contimimg  ariproi.nations  for  '.'.'.e  fiscal  year 
1974  (passed  275-136) 

do..  .  H.  J.  Res.  636:  On  an  amendment  to  the  sub-tilule  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  mrhich  eliminates  the  bO-day  Brace  period 
and  prohibits  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  resolution  and 
all  funds  previously  appropriated  from  beinc  used  for 
combat  activities  in  Cambodia  or  Laos  (passed  218-194). 

do H.  J.  Res.  538:  On  a  substitute  amendment  a.  amended  by 

the  previous  roll  call  No  283  to  the  bill  makm?  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  which  allowed  a  60- 
day  grace  period  after  which  no  funds  appropriated  under 
the  resolution  could  be  used  for  combat  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  (passed  232-181 V 

..  .do  .  .  H.  J.  Res. 636;  On  an  amendment  as  amended  hy  the  previous 
rolkall  No.  284  to  the  bill  n-aking  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  which  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to 
support  military  activities  by  U.S.  forces  in,  over,  or  off  the 
shores  of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
without  the  consent  ot  Congress  (passed  240  172). 

do  H.  J.  Res.  636:  On  passage  of  the  joint  resolutir^n  makinj  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  (i  asseU  325- 
86). 

do  ...  H.  Res.  455:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  v.hich  to  con- 
sider H.R.  8877.  the  bill  making  appropnaiions  lor  ttie 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  (pa  sed  395  3), 

— do Quorum  call 

.do do.  


....do. 


..do. 


do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


H.R.  8877:  On  an  amendment  to  an  amendn^ent  to  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  cl  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  which  sought  to  reduce  the  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  $100,000,000  (defeated 
110-288). 

H.R.  8877;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department!  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  yetr  ending  June  30,  1974,  which 
sought  to  reduce  by  K32,000,0OO  the  appropriation  for 
HEW  and  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (defeated 
186-213). 

H.R.  8877:  On  an  imendmant  to  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
ind  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  ear  ending  June  30, 1974,  whidi 
souik  to  add  {15,000,000  'or  bilingual  education  programs 


(defMtwJ  161-244). 
H.R, 


2«.... 
»7.... 

...  iune27 
do... 

29t.... 

do... 

m.... 

do... 

300.  .. 


.-..do. 


301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 


305. 
306. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


June  28 
...do... 


8877:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Oepartmants  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  which 
soufht  to  restrict  grants  to  local  education  agencies  lor  each 
State  to  a  miniintim  ol  90  percent  of  the  amounts  made 
availaMa  in  fiscal  year  1972  (defeated  190-218). 

H.R  8877:  0*  a  motipn  to  recommi  Uie  bill  making  appnapri- 
atioos  for  the  Dtoartments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu.ation, 
and  Welfare  tor  Um  fisca  year  endin|  Jun«  3U,  1974,  to  the 
Committaa  on  Approp nations  with  instructions  to  report 
it  back  forthwith  with  an  amendment  that  sought  o 
delete  $632,000,00r  from  the  bill  (defeated  18&-219). 

H.R  8877 :  On  passafe  of  the  biN  makini  appropriations  lor  ttta 
Otpsrtments  of  Labor  and  HeaHb,  Education,  and  Welfafs 
for  tlia  fiscaf  year  ending  Jone  ""0, 1974  (passed  347-58). 

Quonim  cad _ 

H.R  8215:  On  the  committee  amendments  to  the  bili  to  provide 
for  tfta  sttspansion  of  d;;ty  on  certain  copy  ng  shoe  latfies 
until  tha  close  of  June  30  1976  (passed  403-0). 

H.R.  4200:  On  passaie  of  the  bit!  to  amend  section  122  of  the 
Internal  Rtvenur  Code  of  1954  (passec  402-0). 

H.  Ras.  470:  On  adoption  st  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  8317,  the  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the  Depart- 
ment of  ttie  Interior  and  related  agencies  (or  the  fiscal  year 
endinf  Jane  30.  1974  (passed  101-12). 

H.R  7447 :  To  override  die  President's  veto  of  the  bill  making 
supolemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juna  30,  1973  (defeated  241-173;  a  2/3  vo'e  being  neces- 
sary 

Quorum  cal 

do : 

do ..V.'  [.]'.'.][ 

H.R  8917 ;  On  passage  ol  Uie  bill  making  appropriations  for  itie 
Department  of  the  n  erior  and  related  agencies  lor  the 
fiscal  year  endmt^  Jjiie  30,  1974  (passed  405  1) 

Quorum  call    .   

H.R.  8537;  On  .i  mot.cn  to  instruct  the  conlerees  t  nsist  on 
the  Mouse  disagreemen*  to  ti  le  III  ot  the  Senate  ar  endment 
to  f-e  bill  making  uprmaneiit  ceilain  orovi«ions  of  the 
Derieiidenls  Assistance  Act  ol  1950  (pasr-ccl  238-175) 


Pre'.eiit. 
Yes. 


Yes 

Present. 
PrtswiL 
Present 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 

Ye; 

Yes 

Yes 


Present. 
Present. 
No. 


No 


Yes 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes 


Y8i 


Present. 
Prasant 
Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes 


Footnotes  at  er.d  of  table. 


Rpllcall  No.     1973         Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


3  7 

3  8. 


;  9. 


3  0 


32 


314 


35 


3  6 
3  7. 


31! 


31) 


it) 

321 


..do. 
..do. 


do 


■.:  8' 


322. 
3S- 


324. 

T 


32B 


3» 


331 


33J. 


331. 


331. 
334. 


33$. 


June  28.  Quorum  can 

.  -  .do H  R.  8947 ;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations 

for  public  works-AEC  for  fisca  year  1974  which  sought  to 
reduce  the  operating  expenses  for  the  AEC  by  $3  800  000 
(defeated  108  303).  '      ' 

do.  H.R  8947-  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions lor  public  works-AEC  for  fisca  year  1974  which  adds 
$4,700  noO  lor  geothermal  research  by  the  AEC  (passed 
206-205). 
...do....  H.R.  8947;  On  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
Public  Works-AEC  for  hscal  year  1974  (passed  384  26) 

.dp H.R.  8548:  Cn  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  International 

Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  to  change  the  membership  of 
the  Council  on  International  Efoncmiic  Pohr;  (passed 
322-62). 

June  29.  Quorum  call 

...do H.R.  9055    On  an  an-endn-ent  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill 

making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  which  sought  to  e«te:irt  the  ban  on 
combat  activities  to  cover  hostilities  in  any  sovereien  'tatc 
(defeated  57-346).  »;-'>': 

.do  H.R.  9055;  Cn  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  SLpplemental 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
which  sought  to  provide  for  an  immediate  and  complete! 
cutoff  of  funds  for  combat  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
(defeated  169-236). 
--do —  H.R.  9055;  On  passage  of  the  bill  makine  sup()lemental  appro- 
priations tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  (iiassed 
278-124). 

'jorum  call 

R.  8916:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions tor  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  1974  hscal'year 
which  adds  $2,100,000  for  salaries  for  additional  probation 
officers  and  increases  by  $709,000  funds  lor  travel  by  the 
Judiciary  (passed  220-164). 
H.R.  8916:  On  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  ol  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  tor  the  1974  fiscal  year 
(passed  370-U).  ' 

do —  H.R.  8410:  On  a  ,.  otion  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Nov 
30,  1973  (defeated  185-190). 

.  June  30.  Quorum  call 

—  do H.R.  8410;  On  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  to  the  Senate 

amendment  to  the  bill  to  continue  the  existing  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Nov.  30  1973 
(passed  294-54). 
— do..  H.J  Res.  636- On  adoption  of  the  conference  repart  on  the  bill 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
(passed  266-75). 
do H.R.  7445;  On  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  the  amend- 
ment in  Senate  amendment  No.  2  to  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  1  yr  (passed 
327-9). 

.  July  10  .  Quorum  call  - 

do H.R.  8860;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  tt  reasonable 
prices  which  reduced  the  subsidy  per  crop  for  farmers  from 
a  $37,500  limit  to  $20,000  (passed  313-89). 

do —  H.R.  8860;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 

ttie  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  ot  assuring 
consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  hber  at  reason- 
able prices  wtikh  reduced  the  subsidy  limitation  to  $20,000 
per  farmer  and  prohibits  farmers  from  leasing  or  selling 
part  of  their  cotton  allotments  (passed  246-163). 

- .  do H.R.  8860:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  tor  the  purpose  of  assuring 
consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of  tood  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able pricjs  HKtiich  sought  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  to  financa  any  future 
wheat  tales  to  Russia  or  China  (defeated  139-264). 

July  11-  Quorumeall 

...do H.R.  8860:  On  an  amendment  to  the  biM  to  extend  and  ameiid 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
consumers  ot  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices  which  ends  the  $10,000,000  annua!  authoriza- 
tion (or  cotton  promotion  and  research  by  Cotton.  Inc. 
(passed  241-162). 
...do —  H.R.  8860:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
consumars  ot  piantiful  supplies  ot  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
aUa  prices  which  sougfit  to  remove  die  escalator  clause 
providing  for  an-ual  adjustment  of  target  prists  (dafeatad 
174-239). 
. .  -do.  . .  H.R.  8880:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bHI  to  extend  and  amend 
tha  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  ol  assuring 
consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices  which  sought  to  add  language  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  loan  provisions  to  non- 
cooperators  under  the  «>heat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  pro- 
grams (defeated  160-247). 
-do —  HR  8860:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
ttte  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumera  oi  p  entiful  supplies  of  food  and  (iber  at  reasonable 
prices  vrhich  sought  to  restore  the  farm  program  to  a  marliet- 
orlonted  system  by  providing  a  3-year  phaseout  of  income 
payments  and  by  shifting  the  se>-aside  program  to  a  cnm- 
land  basis  (defeated  186-220). 

Jaly  12.  Quorum  eai 

...do H.R.  8860;  On  a  motion  that  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  "do 

now  rise"  while  considering  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricuilura.  Act  ol  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers ot  pientilu.  supplies  ot  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices  'passed  325-67). 
.  -do. .  .  H.R.  8606 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  SmaH 
Business  Act  vi-hich  sought  to  strike  the  disaster  ioans  pro- 
visions from  Hie  inll  (de'eated  167-245) 
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Yes. 
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Present 
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336 July  12 

337 J«iiy  lt„ 

338 -«»• 


339. 
340. 


341. 

342. 


343. 

344. 

345. 
346. 


..*L... 

..da.  -. 


.July  17. 

....do... 


.do. 

.d«. 
.da. 


S47 *)..- 


34S. 

349. 


My  U. 

...00... 


350 40. 


351... 


352. 


353. 
354. 


...do.-.. 
July  19- 


.do. 


355. 


^ 


357... 


358 do..... 


H.R.  299(1;  On  passage  ot  the  till  to  provide  trr  anntral  auttior- 
izatma  ot  appropriauons  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (eassed 
328-S5X 

QuoruBi  can - 

H.R.  8860;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  te  exlesd  and  amend 
tke  Agricultural  Actol  ISTb  tar  the  purposes  ot  assuring  coi- 
sutners  ot  |>.eetilul  supplies  ol  lood  and  Eixi  at  reasonah'e 
prices  which  strikes  Hie  cetton  program  provisions  Irom 
the  bill  (passed  207-190). 

Suoruni  can 
-R.  8260;  Oa  an  amendment  to  the  hil!  to  extend  and  amend 
Uie  Agiicultwal  Act  tt  197G  U»  the  puipose  ol  assuring 
consumers  ot  p^atilul  supplies  ot  lood  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices  wa'ick  strikes  Irom  the  biH  the  section  txans- 
ierring  tiom  the  Labor  Departiieiit  to  tiie  Oep.'irtmenl  ot 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  establish  regulations  to  protect 
iietd  workerifron)  ewosure  to  dangerous  ^sticides  (passed 
221-177).                                        »          K^ 

Quorum  call _   

S.  504;  On  adcgtion  of  the  conference  revolt  cn  the  bill  to 
amend  (fee  Pabltc  He^th  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
•ad  eacOiMagement  iat  the  develspmeni  ot  co:1lpre^cnsive 
area  edeiKeocy  medical  services  systems  (passed  306- 
111). 

HJ!.  6078;  On  a  motioii  to  saspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  Mdude  inspectors  ol  Uie  Imniigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  or  the  Bureau  ol  Customs  withiu  the  provisions  ol 
section  8336(c)  ot  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
retuemeat  d  certain  employees  engaged  in  hazaidou: 
eccupjtMMts  (passed  296-123) 

H.R.  8949;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  amend  tatle  38  ol  the  United  Stales  Code  relathig  to  basic 
provisions  ol  the  loan  guaranty  progcra  (or  veterans 
(passed  412  3). 

H.tL  9048:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule^  anJ  pass  the  bill 
to  provide  loiproved  medical  caie  to  veterans  (passed  421- 
0). 

S.  2120:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rales  tni  pass  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  ol  1970  and  other 
relaled  acts  to  luUioiue  additioual  appupiu'ions  (passed 
409  7). 

S  1752:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
prescribiRg  the  objectives  aiiJ  tuoctiaos  o(  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality  (defeated 
174-237). 

Querum  call 

H.  J.  Res.  542:  On  an  amendment  lo  ttie  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  Uie  joint  resolution  coBCerning  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  which  soughi  to  require  Con- 
gress to  specifically  appicve  or  disappiove  by  bMI  or  resolu- 
tun  the  ccmmitmenl  ot  forces  by  the  Piestde'it  lo  the 
absence  at  a  declaration  of  war  wittiiii  90  days  ot  such 
ixacative  action  (defeated  166-250). 

H.  J.  Res.  512:  On  an  amendment  in  die  naUire  of  a  substitute 
te  Uie  joint  resolution  concermag  the  uar  powers  of  the 
Caosress  and  the  Piesident  whidi  soac^it  to  piotiibit  the 
President  from  coauiiitljr.g  tioops  arless  (kinsress  de- 
clared war  ar  authorized  such  comm.tBient.  or  if  the 
Preskleut  found  such  action  avilbin  liii  constiluticnal  au- 
thority (defeated  153  262). 

U.  J.  Res.  542:  On  an  amendment  to  the  |eint  resolution  con- 
ceraing  the  war  powers  of  the  (kinpiess  ind  the  President 
whtch  sought  to  require  Congress  lo  specihcally  approve 
or  disapprove  the  conunitmenl  of  troops  within  120  days 
by  a  declaration  of  v;ai  or  by  passage  of  a  resolution  (de- 
feated 200-211). 

H.  J.  Res.  542:  Oa  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  concerninf, 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  aiid  the  President  (passed 
244-170). 

Quorum  call _ - 

iljR  8860:  On  ao  ameodoient  to  an  aiaendnent  to  the  bill 
axiendiig  and  araending  the  Agricultarai  Ad  «  1970  tor  the 
parpese  ef  assutior  consunarr  oi  pientiiu  supplies  of  ood 
and  fiber  at  iaasonai>le  prices  which  deletes  an^uape  mak- 
ing reciptents  of  supplementa.  security  iicome  eligible  for 
food  staaps  and  the  food  distnt>iitiOfl  piogiam  (passed 
238-173).  f    e         VM 

H.R  8860;  On  an  amendiaent  te  an  aiaeodmert  to  the  bill 
exteadiag  and  amending  the  Agricultarai  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  assuriag  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  ol  lood 
aod  fit>er  at  leasonsble  prices  which  prohibits  strikers  rom 
receiving  food  stamps  unless  ttiey  were  previously  eligible 
(passed  213-203). 

H.R.  8860;  On  an  amendment  to  the  tood  s'arBp  provis.ons  of 
the  hill  extendinp  and  amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
iartl>epurpose«i  assuring  coBSumerso  piertitui  supplies  ot 
'ood  and  fiber  a'  leasonab.e  prices  whicti  removes  the 
fequirement  ol  a  prior  certification  ol  eligibility,  restores 
flie  eligibility  ot  students  loi  stamps,  aod  permits  the  use 
a(  food  stamps  to  purchase  imported  footis  (passed  210- 

H.R.  8860;  Ou  an  amendment  to  the  biH  extending  and  amend- 
Uie  Agricultural  Act  ol  1370  lor  the  pu.pose  of  assuring 
consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  ot  lood  a.>ii  Ijjer  at  leason- 
able  prices  which  sought  Ui  add  language  prohibiting 
Covernment  sobsidies  to  a  producer  ol  agricultural  com- 
modities tor  any  crop  planted  or  harvested  durme  a  labor 
dispute  involving  the  producer  or  his  enipioyees  (defeated 
85  326). 

H.R.  886C:  On  an  amejjdnient  to  the  amendment  in  ttie  nature 
ot  a  substitute  to  the  bif!  extending  and  amending  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  ot  1970  tor  the  purpose  of  asswinj  coASaaers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  leasonab'e  pr.ces 
whirti  adds  langaape  prehit)itjnf  strikers  Ircm  receiving 
food  stamps  unless  ihey  were  fre»io«stv  ebgible  (passed 

208^0?)  >  »  '6-        ^H~o 
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360. 
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3C9. 
370. 

371. 


372. 
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374. 


375. 


376. 
377. 


378. 


379- 
380. 


381- 
382. 


383. 


Jtily  19. 

.-do  ... 
.--do... 

...do.-. 

...do.. 
JuhM. 

...do.-. 
July  23. 

...do... 

...do... 
...do... 

...do.-. 


....da. 

...-do. 


.July  24. 


.do.... 


-do. 
..do. 


.do. 


Ju»y25. 
...do... 


...do.... 
...do.... 


H.R.  886(!:  On  en  Bmendmcwt  to  the  amendment  hi  ttie  aatwe 

of  a  suliitiUile  tc  the  bill  extending  and  amending  the  Agri- 
cnttwal  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assortng  conswners 
«f  pteaWu!  supplies  of  food  awd  fiber  »i  reasonable  puces 
whicli  reinserts  a  CDtton  prngrem  m  t*te  bW  but  eliminates 
funds  »ot  Cotton.  Inc.  (passec  250-165). 

H.R.  8860;  On  »  motion  ttiat  ttw  (^mrtirttee  of  the  Whole  "do 
now  nsc"  and  report  ttte  brJI  hack  to  the  tteuse  with  the 
recommendation  that  {he  enacting  clause  be  striekea 
(detoated  73  338). 

H  R,  8866'  On  an  smenflment  to  t*>e  rrmtion  to  recommit  ^ 
YrM  ewendng  and  sme^din*  tt>e  Afficifftorm  *ct  «i  11(70 
tor  ttie  ruip'tsp  ot  s«stjr»T>^  consumer'  ol  ple*n*4i»l  s»f>t>l*es 
ol  toad  and  finer  et  reasonalrte  prices  which  s'lAes  Ine 
"escalJ^or  cliuse"  tor  cottoti  '.passed  248-165i 

H.R.  8860  On  s  motion  (as  amendea  by  rnli  call  rio  361)  to 
recomniii  ftie  bill  extending  and  amending  t^e  Agricultuial 
Act  of  1370  lor  the  purpose  of  arsMrini  consumers  ol 
ptentitr;!  supplies  of  tood  and  fibe-  at  reasonatjie  ptiees 
to  ttie  Comroittee  on  Afrnn/lure  wth  nslmctions  to  report 
It  bwlt  to  the  Hwse  with  the  "escatr.or  cause"  provisions 
sucker,  (delealed  1S2  22^) 

KR.  88S8;  On  passage  oi  the  bitl  erte-^.ng  end  amentfiflg 
tfie  Agrcutuial  Art  of  1970  (or  the  purpase  ol  assuring 
consum-'.n  of  plewitul  supples  ot  tood  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able pr  crs  (passed  226-1S2). 

Oooram  caf. 

h.R  8538:  On  an  amendment  to  ttie  bit  to  amerid  ttie  Com- 
mmaeations  Act  ol  1934  to  extend  certam  authorizations 
for  die  CoiporJtion  hji  Public  Bioadcsstmf  which  sought 
towillil'ild  grants  for  constrtjctinn  nntesi  the  lecipient  was 
found  lo  be  in  compliance  with  all  laws  prchibi'ing  dis- 
criBinaiion  m  employment  practices  (defeatec  189-190) 

H.R.  S538:  On  passaged  the  bill  tc  amend  ttieCommumcations 
Act  ot  1934  to  extent)  certain  author izMions  tor  the  Corpoia- 
tioa  tor  Public  Broadcasting  (passed  363-14). 

H.  Res.  493:  On  adoplion  of  the  "lule"  unriei  wtiich  «e  con- 
sider H.R  5356,  ttie  bil.  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  lo 
protect  health  and  the  environment  (rom  hazardous  chemi- 
cal suti^tances  (passed  351-4) 

H.R  5356.  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  regulating  inteistate 
commetce  lo  protect  tiealtb  and  ttie  environment  Item 
hazardous  c'^iemxal  substances  while  m  the  (^mmittee  of 
tfie  Wide  wh:ct-  directs  the  Administrator  to  use  tt)e 
Water  Pollution  Coitrol  Act.  Clean  Air  Act,  or  ano'.hei  act 
under  h,s  jurisd.cUon,  where  appropriate,  to  regulate  chemi- 
cal abotances  (passed  193- 192) 

H.R.  5356  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  regulating  interstate 
oamBie.'ce  to  protect  health  and  the  environment  Irom 
hazardous  chemical  substances  which  sought  to  specify 
that  no  rule  shall  be  promulgated  until  a  hearing  is  eon- 
ducted,  with  full  opportunity  tor  cross-examination  (deleat- 
ed  159-236). 

H.R.  53S6;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  regulating  interstate 
ct>aimer:e  lo  protect  health  and  the  environment  Irom 
hazardous  chemical  subsiances  which  sought  to  direct  the 
Administrator  to  use  the  Water  Pollution  Contra:  Act,  {^lean 
Air  Act.  or  another  act  under  hrs  jurrsdirtion.  wtiere  appro- 
priate, to  icguJate  chemical  substances  similar  to  roWcatl 
368  i*  commirtee  Ideteated  189-202). 

H.R.  5356:  On  passage  of  the  bill  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce to  orotert  health  and  ttie  emnronment  from  hazardous 
chemical  sut;sUiices  (passed  324-73). 

Quorum  c.tt 

H.  Res.  <S5:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R  8929.  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Postal  Aniend- 
meats  o'  1973  (aeleztrt  lSC-20r». 

S.  1888:  Oa  orderi.ig  the  previous  question  on  Itte  nrotion  tti- 
structir^  House  conlerees  to  insist  on  langua^  in  the  House 
amendmer!  which  prohitiits  The  saie  ot  agricultuial  com- 
modities to  North  VieTnain  tt  the  AgriciHture  and  Consumer 
frotection  Act  ot  1S73  (passed  ?44  155). 

S.  1888:  On  a  motion  tc  instruct  Hous?  caoterees  to  insist  on 
tonguage  m  the  House  amendment  v.hich  prohibits  the  sale 
of  agriixltural  commodities  to  North  Vietnam  to  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Piotertton  Act  of  1973  (passed 
37 1-35). 

Quomm  ciH 

n.R.  8480;  On  an  amendment  to  the  Impoundment  Control 
and  1974  Expenditure  (^ling  bill  which  sought  to  empower 
flie  Con:plriileT  General  to  exempt  tticse  impoundments  he 
delE/mnes  to  be  id  accordance  vnth  tlie  Anti-Ceticiency 
Art  (detested  180-229). 

H.R.  8480-  On  an  a.-ncodmenl  to  ttie  Impoundment  Control 
and  1974  Expenditure  Ceding  tifl  which  sought  to  reaune 
both  Houses  ot  Congress  to  disapprove  impoundments  by 
concwr?n1  resolution  (deteated  2^5 -K'6). 

Qoaramcoll _ 

S.  1423:  On  adoplion  of  the  confereace  feport  on  the  bili  to 
pennit  e«ployer  contiibuttons  lo  laintly  adminutered  trust 
funds  established  by  lalioi  oiganizatioos  ta  defray  costs  of 
legal  tai  vices  (passed  2li6-155). 

QuaraiBcall - 

H.R.  8480;  On  an  amendment  to  the  Impoondment  Control 
and  1974  E.xpenditure  Ceiling  l)ill  wtiicti  sought  tc  piovide 
for  a  hatt  of  impoundment  after  60  days  unless  the  im- 
pouodmenl  is  ratified  by  Congress  by  passage  of  a  con- 
carraa'  lesoUitioo  (defeated  %-318). 

HJi.  MtO.  Oa  an  aniaadwent  U>  an  ameadaart  to  the  Im- 
!n(  Caatial  and  1974  £(aerM)iturt  Calling  hill  v^ich 
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384 .....do H.R.  8480;  On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  I 
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Vote 


3?5 


3&_ 

337. 
388. 

389. 

390.. 
391.. 


July  25  H.R.  8480:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  Impoundment  Contfol  No 
and  1974  Eipenditurt  Ceilmi  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  instructiofls  ttaet  it  be  repofted  bxk  forthwith  con- 
taining an  amendment  that  would  require  both  Houses  of 
Congfesj  to  disapprove  impoundments  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (defeated  ;W-2I2). 

do H.R.  8480:  On  pasM(e  of  the  Impoundment  Conlrol  and  1974    Ves 

Ejpenditure  Ceiling  bill  (passed  2M-1G4). 

-  •Wy2«-  Quorum  call rresenL 

Present. 
Present 
Present. 
f<o. 


.do. 
-de. 

.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
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400 
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«07. 
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414.. 
41S.. 


Y(- 


No. 


Fresen . 
Yes. 


Yc?. 


...(Jo.. 
July  30. 

...do  .. 


.do 


.do. 
.do- 
.do. 


. .  H.R.  9360:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  sought  to  reduce  funds  au- 
thorized for  population  planning  and  health  by  $75  000  000 
(doleated  131-271). 

39? do H.R.  9360-  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  ot  1961  which  sought  to  strike  the  section  of 
the  bill  auttiorizing  J93,000.000  (or  selected  development 
problems  (defeated  203-204) 

*> H.R.  9360:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  sought  to  strike  language 
•wthorizing  J60,000.000  for  assistance  to  selected  countries 
end  orgenizations  (defeated  173-232). 

do ()uorum  call 

*> H.R.  9360:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  tlie  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  ot  1961  which  adds  language  prohibiting 
foreign  assistance  to  any  nation  which  seizes  US  property 
unless  the  President  determines  that  effective  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  (passed  278-102) 

* H.R.  9360-  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  strikes  out  the  section  which 
sought  to  establish  the  U.S.  enport  development  credit 
tund  (passed  240-137). 

*> —  H.R.  9360:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  amend  the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with    amendments   reducing   the   total   authorisation   by 
J68,a00,00C  (passed  232-139). 
H.R.  9360:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (passed  188-183). 
H.R.  8947:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  reiwrl  on  the  bill 
making  apptopriations  for  public  works  for  fiscal  year  1974 
(passed  373-9) 
H   Res  512-  On  adoption  ol  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider S    1989,  the  bill  to  amend  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  o(  1967  with  respect  to  certain  executive 
legislative  and   udicial  salaries  (defeated  156-237). 
S.  Con   Re  42:  On  adoption  of  the  rcolution  providing  for  a 
conditional  adiournmen!  of  the  two  Housei  from  Aug    3 
until  Sept.  b,  1973  (pa'.sed  370-22). 
H.R.  9474  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  niles  and  p3<;s  the  bill 
to   increase  the  monthly  rates  of  disability  and  death 
pensions,  and  rtciiendency  and  indemnity  coniDentation 
(passed  385-0). 

'J''°'j7""- Present. 

H.R  928G:  On  an  amendment  to  tlie  miiifary  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  t  seal  year  1974  which  sought  to 
ilrike  J6b7.000.COO  tor  the  CVN-70  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
(defeated  88  323). 

...do  ...  H  R.  9286:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  tor  fiscal  year  1974  which  soui?hl  to  delete 
$473,500,000  for  research  and  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber  (defeated  96-313). 

...do —  H.R.  9286:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procureme»l 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  sought  to  add 
language  setting  a  deadline  of  June  30,  1974,  tor  main- 
taining U.S.  fortes  in  any  nation  tor  defense  it  that  nation 
pays  a  smaller  portion  of  its  gross  national  product  for  its 
.  2*'SJ'J  "■*"  """^  ""  United  States  (defeated  130  282). 

..00 —  H.R.  9286:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  sought  to  re- 
duce the  total  of  U.S.  troops  overseas  by  322,000  and  to 
place  i.  ceiling  of  300,000  on  the  number  ot  troops  to  be 
t^         u  o"'?"""*  ""•f'Ms  ""'r  fiscal  year  1974  (defeated  67-339). 

...10.  .  HK.  9286:  On  an  amendmeot  in  the  nature  ot  a  substitute  to 
an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  requires  a  report  to  the  House 
by  Apr.  1,  1974,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
the  advisLbihty  of  maintaining  the  present  US.  military 
commitment  in  Europe  in  view  of  the  current  European 
S",2?."'''  ^"^  miliUry  situation  (passed  242  163). 

...00 H.R.  9286:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  ptoLurenient 

authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  reduces  the 
funds  authorized  by  $950,000,000  by  setting  a  ctilmg  equal 
to  the  fiscal  year  19/3  level  plus  a  4  5  intlatlon  increase 
(P'ssed  242-163  . 

...M H.R.  9286:  On  passage  of  the  military  prncurement  :i;ithoiiza- 

tion  bin  (or  Ascai  1974  (passed  367-37) 
A«i.  I..  H.R.  8825:  On  adoption  of  the  confe'ence  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agencies,  bosrds  com- 
missions, and  corporations  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed 

...do H.R.  8825:  On  a  motion  that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagree-    No 

mont  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbeied  '>•',  tu  the 
bill  making  appropriations  lor  the  Department  ol  Housing 
and  Urban  Development:  for  space,  science  veieidns  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agencies,  boaids,  com- 
rn"\aa'  ^""^  ""I""*'"""  '"'  f'^^l  year  1974  (passed 

...<• Quorumcali Piesent 

...<• H.R  9590:  On  an  ainendnient  to  the  bill  making  appropriations    Yes. 

(Of  the  Treasury  Department  the  U  S  Postal  Service  the 
EiecuUve  Olfice  or  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
aiencies  (or  hscal  year  1974  which  sought  to  reduce  fundi 
(Of  salaries  and  expenses  ot  the  Otfice  o(  Management  and 
P""*"  l>»  $800,000,  a  5-petceflt  reduction  (defeated 
l?7~2u9X 
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.^6. 


Ye- 
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No. 


Ve-. 
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Nd 


Yes 


No. 


r-o 


Yes 


417 

418. 


419 


420. 


42 


Aug.  1 


Aug.  2 
...do.. 


-do. 


.do. 


Yes, 

Ye-s. 


42 

42 

42 

424.  .. 

i 

««  -  ■ 

42  ... 

421  .... 
42!  .... 

43(   ... 
431   .  . 


432 


433 
434 


435 
436  .. 

437 

431, 

439. 

440. 


..  do  . 
...do... 

...do  .. 

..do.. 
Aug.  3. 
..-do... 

,    do. 

...do... 

...do-. 

...do... 
do 


.do 


Sept.  5 
do. 


do. 

do. 

Sept  6. 
...do... 
...do  .. 

...do  . 


H.R.  9590:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  makingappropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  PostalService  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  sought  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  (or  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  ot 

Telecommunications  Policy  by  $518,000,  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion (defeated  190-217). 

.  Quorum  call ^ 

.  H.  Res  515:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  iinder  which  to  con'-' 
consider  H.R  S130,  the  bill  to  amend  section  28  ot  the 
(Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  (passed  401-11) 

.  H.R.  9130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  ameid  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  which  sought  to  make  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  on  rights-o(-way  inapplicable  to 
national  parks  and  refuges  unless  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  the  proposed  right-of-way  meets  environmental  pro- 
tection tests  (defeated  160-261). 

.  H  R  9130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  which  sought  to  delete  lan- 
guage which  removes  from  judicial  review  under  NEPA  the 
grant  of  authorizations  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline  and  expedite  the  proceedings  in  any  U  S 
Federal  court  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  NEPA  and  the 
proposed  pipeline  (defeated  198-221). 

.  H.R  9130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amead  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  which  sought  to  assure  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  equitable  allocations  of  crude 
oil  (defeated  179-233) 

.  H.R.  9130:  On  on  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  which  requires  all  articles  ma- 
terials, and  supplies  for  the  pipeline  to  be  manufactured 

u  l."  i^?^";!,''^''  ^'^'^  ^^^f  *"8   2,  1973  (passed  334-65). 
.  11. K  9130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ot  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  which  sought  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prant  rights-of-v;ay  and  permits 
as  are  neces.iary  for  the  construction  of  the  pipeline  (de- 
feated 177-228> 
H.R.  9130:  On  passage  of  the  tiil'  to  amend  section  28  of  the 
Minera    Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  (passed  356  €0). 
.  S   1636:  On  adoption  of  Ihe  conference  report  or  the  bill  to 
amend   the    Inlefnationa)    Economic   Policy   Act   of    1972 
(passed  335  71).  ' 

.  H  Res.  518:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  v.hich  to 
considers.  1264.  the  bill  o  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  h)  make  grants  to  Eisenhower  College 
in  Seneca  Falls.  N  Y..  out  o  proceeds  from  the  sale  ol  silver 
dollar  coins  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  P'esident  o  the 
""itedStates  DwightDavid  Eisenhower  (defeated  183  230). 
S.  502:  On  adoption  ot  the  confeience  report  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  n  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  (passed  382  34) 
H.R.  7935:  On  adoption  ot  the  conference  report  on  the  biH 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand.irds  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act  to  expand  the 
covprage  of  that  act  (passed  2bJ-!52). 
S  1888:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
concur  with  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
rumers  of  plenfi  ul  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices  (passed  349-54). 
S.  1888:  On  a  motion  to  concur  with  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senate  to  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill  ta 
extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of  hjod  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices  (passed  252-151) 
H  R  8658:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  (passed  342-47). 
H.R  8760:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974  (passed  359  5). 

Suorum  call 
.J  Res  512:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
on  the  resolution  to  extend  through  June  30   1974    the  var- 
ious insuring  authorities  ol  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration to  the  committee  of  conference  (passed  202-172) 

H.R.  8920:  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (passed  368-11) 

H.R.  8449:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  e»pai'd  the  natkinal  flood 
insurance  program  by  sub-^tantially  increasing  limits  ot 
coverage  and  total  amount  of  insurance  authorised  to  be  out- 
standing and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  communities 
to  participate  in  the  program  (passed  359-21) 

H.R  6912:  On  adoption  ol  the  conference  report  oa  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Par  V-ilue  Modihcation  Act  (passed  322-59). 

H.R.  8351 :  On  pjs^age  ol  tiie  bill  to  piuvide  hnanci:Hl  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Corpoulion  (passed  357  37). 

H.  Re>^  484:  On  adoption  oi  the  'rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H  K.  8b4'.  ii,.'>  bill  to  amend  the  Expoit  Administra- 
tion Act  of  :j69  (passed  304  84). 

H  R  8547:  On  an  amend.-nent  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1%9  which  sought  to  require  the 
Secretary  ol  Commerce  'o  repoi'  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  ot  the  Senate  any 
decision  he  makes  on  prohibition  or  cuitailmert  ot  com- 
modities expoited  and  permit  either  House  of  Congre5S  to 
disapprove  such  decision  by  simple  resolution  (utieated 
154  211). 
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....do... 
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No. 
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448. 

449. 


450. 


Sept.  12. 
...do... 


.do. 


451 do.... 


452 Sept.  13 


453. 


«4. 

455. 


457. 
458. 

459. 
460. 

461. 


«2. 

463. 


464. 
465. 


466.. 


.do. 


-do... 
.do... 


...do.... 

...do.... 
Sept.  17 

Sept.  18 
...do.... 
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...do.. 
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Presen, 
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Yes. 


<67 do.... 


H.R.  8547 :  On  passage  ot  the  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  ot  19G9  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  dram  of  scarce  materials  and  commodities 
and  to  reduce  Ihe  sericus  inflationary  impact  ol  abnormal 
loieign  demand  (passed  220-133). 

H.  Res.  536 :  On  passage  ol  the  resolution  directing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  ot  Representatives  to  certify  a  certain  report 
on  G.  Gordon  Liddy  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ol  the  House  ol  Representatives  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  lor 
the  Distric:  of  Columbia  (passed  334-11) 

H.R.  7482:  Cn  pass.-pc  ot  the  bill  snendinf  the  Federal  Cipa- 
retle  Labelini-and  Advertisin'  Act  ot  1S6'  arrenCed  by  the 
Public  Health  Ciparette  Smokinp  Act  of  1969  lo  def  ne  the 
term  "little  cigar"  (passed  287-63). 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  7C45:  On  a  motion  to  reject  sec.  13  of  tlie  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  lo  authorize  aprioprialicn  (or  the  Depart- 
menl  ot  State  which  soupht  lo  halt  (unds  (or  toreif  n  affairs 
agencies  which  do  no'  ■:ompl  within  35  days  with  any 
request  for  information  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (passed 
213-185). 

H.R.  20S6:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposition  by 
the  States  of  discriminatory  burdens  upon  iiterslate  com- 
merce in  wine  (passed  24e-r2). 

H.  Res.  ■•11:  On  adoption  ot  the  "rule"  unc'er  which  to  con- 
siders. 1697.  the  bill  lo  require  the  Presid=n!  to  luinish  pre- 
disaster  assistance  in  oir'er  lo  avert  or  lessen  the  ettects  ol  a 
major  disaster  in  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Cosla 
Calit.  (defeated  163-233) 

Que  rum  call 

S.  504  To  override  the  President's  veto  ot  the  bill  amending 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  assistance  for 
planning,  developnent  and  initial  operation,  research,  and 
traminf  projects  tor  systems  tor  the  effective  provisions  ot 
health  care  services  under  en-ersency  conditions  (defeated 
273-144;  a  %  vote  beinp  necessary). 

H.R.  7974:  Cn  passage  of  the  bill  to  an-end  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encouragement  lor 
the  establibhnent  and  expansion  ot  health  maintenance 
organizaticns  (passed  3R9-40X 

H.R.  8789;  Cn  passage  of  the  hill  to  provide  a  nev/  coinage 
design  and  date  emblen-atic  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Aneiican  Revolution  toi  dollais,  hal(-dollsrs,  and  Quarters 
(passed  396  4). 

H.R.  8619:  Cn  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist  on 
House  language  lo  the  till  n  aking  appropriations  for 
agriculture,  environmental  and  consuner  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  endinj  Iup»  30,  1S74,  which 
lin:its  the  Federal  farm  subsidy  lo  $20,0nr  per  farm  and 
bars  payment  for  cotton  acreage  allotir.ents  after  Dec.  31 
1973 (passed  231-160). 

H.R  6576:  On  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  teasibility  investigation  ot  certain 
potential  water  resource  development  (passed  321-74) 

Quorumcall. 

H.R.  9639:  On  anamendmen  to  the  b  II  to  amend  the  NationaV 
School  Lunch  and  Chile  Nutrition  Act  lor  the  purpose  ol 
providing  additional  Federa,  hnancial  assistance  to  the 
school  lunch  and  schoo'  breakfast  programs  which  sought 
to  delete  a  section  ol  he  bil  which  raises  the  reimburse- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  lor  school  lunches  Irorn 
8  cents  per  lunch  to  10  cents  per  lunch  (deieated  127-272) 

H.R.  9639 :  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  the  Nationa.  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrilion  Act  lor  the  purpose  o;  providing 
additional  Federal  hnancial  assistance  to  he  school  lunch 
and  school  breaklast  programs    passed  385-4) 

H.R.  9553:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  ol  1934  with  regard  to  'he  broadcast  np  oi  certain 
P'ofessional  spoils  ciubs'  games  (passed  336-37^. 

H.R,  7265:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  provide  lor  the  operation  ol  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  to  establish  certain  new  such  programs  (passed 

H.R.  8070:  On  adoption  ot  the  conference  reports  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  grants  lof  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
(passed  400-0) 

H.R.  7730:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  relus  and  pass  the  bill 
lo  authorize  the  Secretary  ol  Ihe  Interior  to  purchase  prop- 
erty located  within  the  San  Carlos  mineral  strip  (deieated 
236-164). 

H.R.  37  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  provide  tor  the  conservation,  protection,  and  propagation 
ot  species  or  subspecies  ot  fish  and  wildlite  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within  the  toreseeable 
lutuie  to  become  threatened  with  extinction  (passed  390- 

Ouorum  call 

H.  Res.  420 :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  res- 
olution to  estab  ish  as  part  ot  the  congressional  internship 
program  an  internship  program  tor  secondary  school 
teachers  ot  government  or  social  studies  in  honor  ot  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  (passed  345-64) 
Suoium  call 
R  793b:  To  overide  the  Presi(ieiit's  veto  ot  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ot  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rales  undei  that  id  and  In  expand  Ihe 
coverage  ot  that  act  (deieated  .'sB  164,  a  -i  vote  beinc 
iiecessaiy). 

H.R.  9715:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appro- 
priations lor  the  United  Slates  Intormaticn  Agency  which 
IS  designed  to  wilhold  lun:.s  Irom  Ihe  Agency  should  Ihe 
Agency  not  luini';li  any  inloin  alien  that  congressional 
committees  ..lav  reouest  (passed  24C-178). 

H.R.  9710:  On  passage  ol  the  Dill  authorizing  appiopiiations    Abstnt 
lor  Ihe  U.  S  Intormalion  Agency  (passed  305  108). 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 


Rollcall  No.  1973        Measure,  question,  and  result 
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468 
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470. 
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473.. 
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....do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
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477. 


478. 


479. 


480.. 
481.. 
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.do.. 


-...do.... 


do... 


H.  Res.  546:  On  adoption  ol  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R.  9256,  the  bill  to  increase  the  contribution  of  the 
Government  lo  the  costs  ol  health  benefits  lor  Federal 
employees  (passed  311-81). 

Quorum  coll 

H.R.  8917:  On  adoption  ol  ihe  conisrencs  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriatiors  for  Ihe  Department  ot  Interior 
and  related  agencies  lor  fsta!  year  1974  (passed  386-14). 

H.R.  6917-  On  a  moti'jn  that  th"  House  recede  and  concur  with 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  Ho.  4C  en  the  til'  making 
appioprv'tions  tor  the  Department  ol  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  lor  fiscal  vear  1974  (passed  326-73). 

H.R.  9281:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  reoarding  the 
retirement  ol  certain  lav;  enlorcement  and  lire  fighter 
personnel  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Otfice  and  Civil  Service 
with  intructions  to  report  it  back  lorthwith  containing 
several  amendments  (deteatefl  lie-282V 

H  R.  9281 :  On  passage  of  the  bill  regarding  the  retirement  ol 
certain  law  entcrcement  and  firefighter  personnel  (passed 

H.R.  9256:  On  the  passase  ot  the  till  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tions ot  the  Government  to  the  costs  ol  health  benefits  tor 
Federal  employees  (passed  217-155). 

H.R  861S:  On  adoptirn  cl  the  conference  report  cn  the  bill 
making  appropriaticns  for  a.criculture,  environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs  lor  fiscal  year  1974.  (passed 
348-24) 

H.J.  Res.  727:  On  a  substitute  amendment  for  an  jmendment 
to  the  bill  making  further  continuing  apprcpnations  for 
fiscal  year  1974  which  provided  for  fu  1973  funding  levels 
lor  loca:  school  districts  cn  a  per  pupil  basis  (deleateC  184- 

H.J.  Res.  727:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  further 
continuing  appropr  aliens  lor  fiscal  year  1974  which  is  de- 
signed to  insure  85  percent  ot  the  tunds  authorized  lor  local 
school  districts  (passed  266-54). 

H.J.  Res.  727:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  makins  turlher 
contmuinp  appropriations  tor  fiscal  year  1974  which 
prohibits  lunds  tor  the  Cost  ol  Living  Council  to  tormulate  or 
carry  out  a  program  which  discriminates  amons  petroleum 
marketers  in  the  method  ot  establishing  prices  for  petroleum 


Absent 

Absent. 
Absent. 
Absent. 

Absent. 
Absent. 
Yes 

No 

No. 
Yes 


.do. 


Sept.  26 
...do... 


...do.. 


products  (passed  371-7) 
HJ.  Res.  727:  On  passage  of  the  joint  resolut  on  mak 


Precenl 
No 

483.... 

-do.- 

484... 
485.-.- 

....  Oct.  1 
do.. 

Ves 

486.... 

do.. 

487.... 

do.. 

Yes 

Ye-. 

488... 

....  Oct  2 

489... 

.- do.. 

Yes 

Yes. 

490  ... 
491.... 

...  Oct.  3 
do-. 

Yes. 

492  -.- 
493.  . 

do.. 

do.. 

Present 
Yes. 

494 

do.. 

495 

do  . 

Absent. 
Absent. 

496... 

do.. 

497.... 

do.. 

Absent. 

498... 
499... 

-..Oct.  4 
do  . 

further    continuing   appropriations    tor    hscal    year    1974 
(passed  368-7). 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  981 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  ameiid  the  Irn'migra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Ad  which  sought  to  provide  a  maximum 
allocation  ol  35.000  visas  each  tor  Canada  and  Wexico  and 
20.000  tor  other  foreign  states  (defeated  174-203). 

H.R.  981:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  which  sought  to  add  language 
providing  for  a  5-yoar  aggregate  limit  on  th  extension  of 
1-year  visas  tor  H-2  migrant  workers  and  specifying 
employment  contract  requirements  and  working  conditions 
(defeated  70-310). 

H.R.  981:  On  passage  ot  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  N?tioiiality  Act  (passed  336-30). 

Quoium  cat! 

H.R.  8029:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rii'eV  and  pass  "the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  distributicn  ol  funds  appiopriated 
in  satisfaction  of  certain  ludgments  ol  the  Indian  Qaims 
Commission  :nd  the  Court  ol  Claims  (passed  331-33) 

S.  2419:  On  a  motion  tc  suspend  the  rules  and  pas-  the  bill  to 
correct  lypographica  and  clerica  error?  n  Public  Law 
93-36  (passed  33C- 28). 

H.R.  10397:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  ot  appropriations  lor  the 
Cabinet  Committee  cn  Oppor, unities  lor  Spamsh-Speakin? 
People  (deteaieo  241-130;  a  -'•S  vote  be  n-  nec.'ssai*. 

S.  795:  On  adoption  ol  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (passed  294-106). 

S,  1914:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  estabhshmenf 
of  the  Board  lor  International  Broadcasting,  to  authorize 
the  continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  ind 
Radio  Liberty  (passed  313-90) 

Quorum  call 

H  Res.  372  On  sdcpticnol  the  "ruie"un(jen«h'ichtoojiisider 
H.R  1)452,  a  til  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  o!19t>4  (passed  282  131). 

Suorum  call 
.R  6452:  On  an  arnendment  to  the  bili  to  anend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  ot  1964  while  in  the  Committee 
ol  the  Whole,  to  strike  a  section  which  provides  for  Federal 
grants  for  jperation  expenses  of  mass  transportation  systems 
(passed  206  203). 

H.R.  6452;  On  a  oreterential  motion  to  the  bill  to  amend  Ihe 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ac:  ol  1964  which  sou^hl  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  defeated  143-2ij8) 

H  R.  6452  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportal-c  Act  ct  1964  which  sought  to  stnke 
a  section  which  provides  tor  Federal  grants  loi  operating 
eipenses  01  urban  mass  transportation,  sin.ilai  to  rollcall 
No.  493    in  committee  (defeated  205-210). 

H.R.  6452;  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act   ol    1964     passed  219-195). 

H.R  10088  On  oassage  ol  the  Dill  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  m  the  State  ot  f  londa  (Passed  376-2). 

Suorumcall _ 
I  Res  /48  On  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
to  tne  'Oint  lesolulion  making  an  appropriation  tor  special 
pjvmems  tc  international  hnancial  institulionj  tor  the  hscal 
yeai  1974  which  sought  to  reduce  the  appropriation  trooi 
V,29O,CijO,C00  to  $477,000,000  (defeated  129  237). 


g    Yes. 
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No 
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I 

Februt^ry  20,  1971 


Rollcan  No 

1973 

l-Ofl ■ 

Oct  4 

501 

5« 

Oct.  9. 
...d«... 

^•03 

b« 

505 

...do... 

Oct  10 
...do... 

Measure,  question,  tnd  resutt 


Vota 


506. 


.do 


59T. 


50«. 


509. 
510. 


Sll. 


do... 


...do... 
Ha... 


.A>. 


Present 
No. 


No. 


512. 


513. 
514. 
515. 


Yes. 


oeLii- 
do... 


516. 


517. 
518. 

do.. 

—Jo.. 

519. 
5». 

Oct.  12 

do.. 

?;:  8: 


521 


522. 
523. 
524. 
525. 


..-(to... 

oa.iv 

...do... 


526. 


-d*. 


527. 
528. 


529.... 
S30.... 

S31.... 

532 


<Jet.  W. 
...do... 


do. 


C33. 


H.J.  Res.  748:  On  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  making  an    Yes 
appropriation  for  special  payments  to  international  financial 
institu'ions  lor  the  f  seal  year  1S74  (passed  274-90) 

-  Quorum  c?ll     ^ PresenL 

.  H.  Res.  581-  On  adoption  ot  tl)e  "iiii"  under  wtiicli  to  con-     Yes. 
sidCT  H.S.  9682.  the  Pistrict  of  Columbia  Sell-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganizalion  Act  (passed  346-50) 

.  Quorum  call Present 

do  .  ...  Present. 

.  H.R.  968?   On  an  amendme-it  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature    Yes, 
•!  a  suisJilMte  to  the  Distric-  ol  Colamtita  Sell-Government 
and  tovernmental   Reoiganization  Act  i-'ytch  re'sins  the 
Presidential   appointment   ot   iiidses   to   the   District    of 
Columbia  Court  ol  Appeals  and  Uie  District  ol  Columbia 
Saperior  Court  (passed  228-186) 
.  H.R  9682:  On  an  arr.endn  err  to  ttie  a.Tiendrr.eni  in  the  nature    No. 
ol  a  substitute  to  the  District  ot  Colu.-nbia  SeK-Cicvernnient 
and   Governmental   Reo/ganuation  Act   which   sought  to 
authorize  a  right  for  the  Congress  or  the  President  to  veto 
any  legislatton  by  the  City  Council  (defeated  138-273X 
.  H.R  9682:  On  an  amendment  Id  the  amendment  in  the  nature    flo. 
ot  a  substihjte  to  the  Distiict  oi  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  which  e'tablishes  a 
Federal  enclave  (passed  209-2&2). 
.  H.R.  9682:  On  jn  amendment  tc  the  amendment  in  the  nature    No. 
ol  a  substitute  to  the  District  ol  Columbia  Selt-Government 
aiid  Government  Reofgnaizalion  Act  which  sought  to  create 
a  3-rTun  police  commission  to  submit  3  nominees  from  which 
the  President  would  appoint  one  as  Ih:  duet  ol  police  (de- 
feated 132-272). 

.  Quorum  cafi 

.  H.R.  9682;  On  an  amendment  to  the  ameadirent  in  the  nature 
ot  a  substitute  to  the  D.stric!  ot  Columbia  Self-Government 
aod  Governmental  Reo/^enization  Act  wtiich  sought  to 
exclude  MarylawJ  aod  Virgima  from  the  planning  for 
Federal  estaWishmcnt  by  the  National  Cipilol  Planning 
Commiision  (defeated  130-278') 
HX  9682:  On  a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  fl>e  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govornmeni  and  Government.aJ  Reorganization  Act 
which  contains  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10692  (defeated  144- 
2731 
H.R.  96C-  On  passage  of  the  District  ei  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmenta.  Reorganlutioi.  Act  Cpassed 
343-74). 

OiorumcaJl _ Present 

-i,-,--""----.;^-  -r - - Present. 

n-L  ns.   7Z7:  On  a  motion  to  recommU  the  conference    No. 
report  on  the  resolution  making  further  continuing  appro- 
piiations  for  the  fiscal   year   1974  to  the  committee  of 
conference  (defeated  1"2-Z25). 
HJ.  Res.  727    On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the    Yes. 
resolution  making  further  conlinmng  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  309-99). 

Quorumc^ll..   Present 

H.R.  10614;  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  M*criz'e  ceitaiii  con-    Yes. 
strurtion  at  military  mstsllations  (passed  3S9-28> 

uorum  call 

-J.  Res.  542;  On  adoption  of  the  conlifence  report  on  the 
resolution  concerning  the  war  powers  o)  Consress  and  the 
President  gjassed  Z3S-U3X 
H.R.  10203;  On  passage  ol  the  bin  authori2inf  the  construe-    Yes. 
tiofi,  repair   and  preservation  ot  certain  putXic  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  and  flood  control  (passed 
337-14). 
Quorum  call _  Present 

* -.rr!"""""""!.;  present. 

do __  Present 

S.  907;  On  a  motion  to  u»Mnd  Oia'nilM'an'd'pasrthe  bill  to    Yes. 
authorize  the  appropriatioo  ot  ^50.000  to  assist  in  finawtng 
the  artie  wiirterBames  to  be  held  ia  Iha  State  ot  AlasXa  in 
1974  (passed  30Sr-54) 

H.R.  834£  On  a  rrtotHM  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  No. 
to  amend  the  Housins  end  tlrtiao  Development  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  a  more  elective  approach  'o  the  problem  of 
devrtoping  sno  maintaining  a  rational  relationship  between 
building  codes  and  related  regut*iry  requuemenls  and 
fcoddoti  tedmolonr  in  the  Untted  States  (defeated  108- 
zsex 

Qoorom  call Present 

H.R.  9590:  On  adoption  ol  the  coitereoce  report  on  the  bil:    Yes. 
mskrei  appropriatrans  tor  the  Treesurv  Department  Hie 
U.S.  Portal  Service,  the  Execotivc  OSce  of  the  President, 
and  certain  rndependen!  agencres  '.or  final  1974  (passed 
403-10). 

H.R.  9S50  Otis  motion  te  recede  arid  cooeor  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  14  to  the  bill  makinp  appropTrations  for  tlie 
TrMserr  Depedmat  the  U.S.  Poilai  Service,  ttie  aecaUue 
Z?r?,*iJ?*  Presifcet  aoe  caftaio  ndeyciidcnt  agencies  lor 
iacal  197«(pa«a»d2SJ-153>L 

HJL  9590:  On  a  (■otiea  to  recede  aed  concur  in  Senate 
aoieadaient  No.  15  to  the  bdJ  aukieg  appropriations  for 
?•  ''""3!  Departmeat  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
twcufine  Office  ot  the  Preiideat  a«d  certain  independent 
aieflcici  tor  iscal  1974  (passed  302-107). 

H.R.  6691  On  adoption  of  the  contetBOce  report  on  the  bill 
mifcing  sppropn 'trons  tor  the  legtslativi,  branch  for  the 
fiKat  vea-  eedin^i  tone  30,  1974  (passed  400-11). 

HA  10717;  0«  a  motioe  to  nspeae  ka  rules  and  pas  the 
Ml  to  lapeal  the  act  termmatiRt  Federal  sepervisicn  over 
the  property  and  members  of  the  Ueeoiuiiae  Indian  fribe 
*  W;sconsui  a:  a  ederaHy  recocuized  sovereign  Jodian 
tnba(pas6ed  404-3)l 

fUt  SGB:  Oo  an  amemimeot  to  !Ue  tuU  lo  au;iionze  ..nd  re- 
(pure  the  Preiident  of  the  United  States  to  .Hoc  tte  crude 
ea  and  ratuied  petreleoAi  products  lo  deal  with  existing  or 
rniminen;  shortages  which  sought  tc  add  Kinguage  pro- 
viding ihat  an  allocation  ol  crude  oil  should  not  apply  to 
producers  unless  ihe  President  finds  that  i!  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  ol  the  bill  (defeated  136-2'15) 
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Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Yet. 


Yes. 


No. 


Rollcall  No.  1973        Measure,  question,  and  re-ult 


Voti 


34. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


..do. 


Oct  17 
...do.. 


.do.. 


do.. 


.do- 


9W. 

341. 


»2... 


13. 
•4. 


:  15. 


518. 
519. 


Oct  18. 
...dc... 


.do... 


.  OU.  23. 

....do... 


....do... 
.  Oct.  24. 
....do... 

....do... 
....do... 


Yes. 


Present. 
No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


PreccKt. 
Yes. 


No. 


5»0 do... 

5H Oct  25. 

5j2. <|o... 

553 Oct    30 

5J4 dt... 

5S5 Oct   31, 

5S6 do... 

557 Nov.    6. 

558 iJo.... 


t 


SfiZ.. 
553.. 

sa.. 


....do... 
...do... 

...do... 

«o».7.. 

...do.... 


565. 
566. 


567.. 

561.. 

56$.. 
571.. 


.«e. 
-do. 


...do. 

...do. 


.  H.R.  9681:  On  a  motion  lo  the  bill  to  authorize  arid  r»gulrethe 
President  e)  the  United  States  te  aUacate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with  existing  or  im- 
minent 'horta^es  which  sought  to  hmit  time  for  debate 
on  pending  amendments  lo  15  minutes  (defeated  161-lW) 

.  Quorum  call  '' 

.  H.  Res.  601:  On  adop'tioa  of  the'  "rule''  under' which  to  con-' 
sider  the  conference  report  oe  H  R.  92t5,  th"  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  fcr  hscal  year  137!  (defeated 
193— Zlq). 

.  H.R.  9681:  On  an  amendment  lo  tlie  bill  to  su^t-arize  and 
require  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  allc':ate  crude 
oil  and  retired  petroleum  products  to  deal  .-.ih  exislin? 
or  imminent  shortages,  v.tiich  soo^t  to  transfer  the 
monrtoriBE  ol  allocation  programs  from  the  Feri-rai  Trade 
f?.!"I!l'?s""'  ^  **  Genera;  Accoanting  OHice  (defeated 
I5Z-256). 

.  H.R.  9fi81 :  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  ard  require  the 
President  ot  the  Umled  States  to  aUocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  tc  deal  with  exuimg  or  im- 
minent sh:ir:ases  fpas-ed  337-72). 

.  S.  2016:  On  adoption  rf  ttie  conference  report  c-i  'he  bill  to 
provide  financial  assistance  tc  the  Wationa!  Railri.  i:j  Passen- 
ger Corporation  (passed  346-51X 
8 uorum  call 
R  10397-  On  passage  of  the'bili  to  ex'toad  *a'..ut'ho"rlza"t"ion' 
of  appropriations  U>t  the  Calimet  Coaumttee  on  Opportuni- 
ties  for  Spanish- Speaking  People  (passed  Z73  V) 

.  H.R^  J639-0n  ;  motion  to  corKiK  to  the  Senate  ffme.idmenlto 
the  House  airendmcnt  to  the  Senile  amendaiertt  Ne  5  to 
the  bill  10  amear.  the  National  School  Luoeh  arr'  Chiid  Nu- 
trition Acts  101  the  porpese  of  providHif  additional  Federal 
liiiincia.  assistanc*  to  the  schotJ  hinch  and  school  breakfast 
programs  (deieaied  U5  21S>. 

.  Quorum  call ,...  Absent 

.  H  R  105Sf>:  On  passage  ot  the  bilt  t«  authorize  ttie  iise'oflie'aTth"  Yes 
mamtenance    oifaniTMoni    m    providing,   t-eplth    eve    as 
as  alternative  lo  C«A«PUS  (passed  345-41)  * 

■  C"""'""« - Present 

"0 Present 

■  "SV-  ^i  °i  ad(>ptt(iB  ol  the  "rule"  under  «hic'i  lo  consider '  Yes. 

M.K.  3^^J,  the  biU  to  extend  the  Envtronmenta!  Education 

Act  lor  3  years  (passed  369-15). 

.  Qiiorumcall. _ _ Present 

.  H.R.  3927:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  eiten*  the  Eiivirori-    No. 

mental  Educalieo  Act  tor  3  years  which  soupbt  >o  limit  the 

bill  to  a  1-year  authorization  (defeated  140-252i 
.  H.R^3927-  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  exteed  the  E:;iironmenlal 

EducatKiB  (^ct  for  3  years  (passed  335-60). 

■  ",Vl^?^^-°"*''*l>'''"t^'f''e  "rule"  ondar  which  to  consider 

.nV,  -     '•'■  ''^'^  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sy  ;ems  Act  ol 
1973  (passed  3S0 -2). 

H.R.  10956.  Ob  passage  ot  the  Einergency  Med  ca!  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973  (passed  364-18). 

H.  Res.  656:  On  adoption  ot  ttie  "rule"  under  nhich  to  con- 
sider H  R.  9A56,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  for  3  years  (passed  376-4) 

H.R  9456;  On  passage  ot  the  bill  lo  extend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Educational  Act  of  1970  tor  3  years  (passed  372-13) 

Q»">"'«":»H -- - Present 

H.R.  9286:  On  a  mstioti  to  the  conference  report  on  the  niili-    No 
Ury  procurement  aettiorization  bill  for  fiscal   year  1974 
which  touglit  to  delete  sec.  817  (defeated  103-290) 

Qearaai  call 

H.t  Res^TIV  On  a  motion  lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
lornt  reTOtetion  aethorizmj  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  receive  tnr  instruction  at  the  U.S.  ftaval  Academy  two 
o*!"!"  'nd  subjects  ol  the  Empire  of  Iran  (Passed  343-38). 

H.R.  5R74:0n  a  met) on  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  hill 
to  wtabltsh  i  Federal  Finaucing  Bank  (passed  349-25). 

H.R.  8219:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  auttiorize  the  President  to  extend  certain  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  Organiiation  ol  Atrkan  Ui;,ty  (pasaed 

H  R.  10937:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  aod  pass  the  bill 

to  extend  the  ule  ol  the  June  5, 1972  yand  jury  of  tbe  U  S. 

District  Coort  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (passed  378-i) 

Own""  all - .  Present 

H.J  Res.  5J2:  To  override  the  Presideat's  veto  of  the  bill  con.    Yes 

cernmg  the  war  powers  ot  Congress  and  die   Presideul 

(passed  284-135). 

H.  Res.  6«7:0«  ordering  (he  pevicus  question  oi;  the  "rule" 
ander  which  to  consider  H.R  1HC4,  (kebiti  to  provide  for  a 
»e«porarv  increase  a<  Jl3W),0O0.OOe  m  Bie  public  debt 
limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  teffworary  limit 
appuei  to  June  30,  1974  (passed  274-135).      ' 

Quorum  C3fl Present 

H.8.  11104:  On  aa  amendnMal  to  the  biil  ta  provide  lor  a    Yes. 
temporary  increase  al  H3,OO0,000.OO0  la  the  public  debt 
liiml  and  lo  extend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary  limit 
apphes  to  June  30,  1974,  which  reduces  the  intrease  n  Ihe 
debt  lioiit  bt  12,308^)00,000  (pas»d  2S3-147) 

H.R.  11104:  On  pasnfe  of  the  bill  te  previde  tor  a  temporary 
incre3ie  o(  S13,0cn,O(j0,0O0  m  the  public  debt  hmit  and  to 
extend  tbe  peried  to  whicb  Bus  tentperBry  hmit  applies  lo 
June  30,  1?74  (passed  ^03-153). 

H.  Res.  Ui:  0«  adaition  et  tlie  "rule"  4»ml«r  which  te  cei>- 
sider  H.R.  9142,  «-ie  Regional  Reil  Reorg3nini;ion  Act  ol, 
1973  (passed  393-2). 

Quorum  can Present 

H.R.  9142 .  On  an  amendme.it  to  ttie  fiegiooal  Sail  Reorganiza-    No. 
lion  Ad  ol  1973  which  songht  to  add  language  providing  that 
no  payments  tie  made  to  any  protected  employee  for  longer 
than  6  years  beyond  the  acquisiticn  ot  Ihe  railroad  by  the 
Corporation  (deleatcd  148  24S). 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Absent. 

Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 
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Vote 


873. 
574. 


t7S. 


.  Nov.  12. 
....do.... 


..do. 


J76.... 
677.... 

....  Nov. 
do. 

13 

578.... 

do. 

- 

579.... 

do. 

.. 

sn. 

581. 


...do.... 
...do.... 

Nov.  14. 


m 

5S4 

585 

do... 

do... 

do... 

586 

587 

...  Nov.  15 
do... 

588 

do  .. 

589 

do... 

571  Nov.  7...   H.R.  9142:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza-    No. 

lion  Act  of  1973  which  sought  to  limit  the  payment  of  the 
monthly  displacement  allowance  for  emp  oyees  who  are 
transferred  to  another  lailroad  to  6  years  (defeated  187-198). 

B72       do H.R.  9142:  On  passage  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act    Yes. 

of  1973  (passed  306-82). 

Quorum  call Present 

S.  1081 :  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on  the    No. 
bill  to  authorize  a  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline  to  the  committee 
on  conleience  with  instiuction  to  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  insist  on  disagreen-ent  to  title  III  (subpena 
and  injunctuie  lelieO  end  to  sections  601  (conf.rmation  ot 
the  Diiecloi  ol  the  Eneigy  Policy  Office)  and  602  (confirma- 
tion ot  the  head  of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration)  of  the  Senate  bill  (defeated  162-213). 
S   1081:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
authoii2e  a  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  (passed  361-14). 

8 uorum  call Present 
.R.  8916;  On  adoption  ot  the  conference  report  on  the  bill    Yes. 
making  appropiiations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Commeice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1974  (passed  394-11). 

H.  Con.  Res.  378:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  providing  for    No. 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Thursday,  Nov.  15  to 
Monday,  Nov.  26  (passed  215-190). 

H.R.  8877:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on    No. 
the  bill   making  appropriations  lor   the  Departments  ol 
tabor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare.and  related  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  committee  of  confeience  (passed 
272-139). 

Quorum  call Pre^  iit. 

S.  1570:  On  adoption  ol  the  conlerence  report  on  the  Emer-    Yl... 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ot  1973  (passed  348-46) 

H,  Res.  128:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  expressing  the    Yes. 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
actions  which  should  be  taken  by  Members  ol  the  House 
upon  being  convicted  ot  certain  aimes  (passed  388-18). 

Quorum  call Prasen;. 

8 uorum  call Present 
.R.  11459:  On  passage  ol  the  bill  making  appropriations  lor    Yes. 
military  construction  lor  the  Department  ol  Delense  lor 
fiscal  year  1974  (passed  366-29). 

(Juorum  call. Present 

H.  Res.  702:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  com-    Yts. 
mittee  amendment  to  the  resolution  providing  lunds  lor 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (passed  230-182). 

H.  Res.  702:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu-    Y" 
tlon  providing  lunds  lor  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(passed  233-186). 

H.  Res.  702 :  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  providing  No. 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the  Comnnttee 
on  House  Administration  with  instructions  to  report  the 
resolution  back  torthwith  with  an  amendment  which  sought 
to  earmark  \i  of  the  lunds  to  the  minoiity  and  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  lunds  until  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  de- 
fines the  nature  and  scope  ol  the  studies  and  investigations 
(defeated  190-227). 

HO..;... do H.  Res.  702:  On  adoption  ot  the  resolution  providing  lunds  lor    Yes. 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (passed  367-51). 
S91 do H.R.  11333:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  a  7-    Yes. 

Bercent  nciease  in  social  security  benefits  beginning  with 
larch  1974,  and  an  additional  4-peicent  increase  beginning 
with  June  1974,  and  to  provide  increases  in  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  which  deletes  language  which 
sought  to  allow  States  to  raise  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  by  amounts  provided  in  the  bill  to  qualify  for 
their  "hold  harmless"  protection  (passed  246-163) 

592 do H.R.  11333;  On  passage  ot  the  bill  to  provide  a  7-percent  in-    Yes. 

crease  in  social  security  benefits  beeinning  with  March  1974 
and  an  additional  4-percent  increase  beginning  with  June 
1974,  and  to  provide  increases  in  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  (passed  391-20). 

(Juorum  call Piesent 

H.R.  11238'  On  passage  oi  the  bill  to  provide  tor  an  improved    Yts. 
system  ol  adoption  ot  children  in  the  District  ot  Columbia 
(passed  350-0). 
H.R.  7446 :  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
establish  the  American  Revolution  B  centenial  Administra- 
tion (passec'  357-34). 
H.  Res    718:  On  adoption  of  the  "rules"  under  which  to    Yes. 
consider  H.R.  11324,  a   bill  to  provide  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  a  year-round  basis  tor  a  2-year  trial  period  (passed 
349-40) 
HR.  11324-  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  daylight    No. 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  foi  a  2-year  trial  period 
(oassed  311-88) 
H.  Res.  719:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
sider  H.R.  11010,  the  bill  to  assure  opportunities  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  anc  underemployed  persons  (passed 
3*6-7) 

SM ... do H.R.  11010 :  On  in  amendment  to  the  bill  to  assure  opportuni-    Yes. 

ties  and  training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons which  reduces  the  popu'ation  requirement  tor  re- 
ceiving assistance  'rom  manpower  programs  from  100  000 
to  50,000  (passed  ?4«-149). 

MO..;....... .do H.R  UOIO:  On  an  amendment  as  amended  by  the  substitute    Yes. 

amendment  to  the  bill  to  assure  opportunities  tor  employ- 
ment and  training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons wh:cl.  adds  language  which  lermit?  areas  where  the 
units  ot  ocal  goveinment  iiave  an  ag  legate  population  of 
50,000  ci  mole  U)  quality  loi  financial  assistance  (passed 
2vO-14C). 

•Ol..^.;-.;.i..d0....  H.R  UOIO:  Or  an  amendment  to  "he  billto  assure  op'ortuni-    No. 
hes  and  'rainmg  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  peisons 
which  sought  to  raise  liom  J5OC,000,00C  to  SI  000.000,000 
the  'unds  appropriatec  tor  1975  tc  be  reserved  toi  public 
employm;nt  oroirams  under  title  II  (de'eafed  107-292) 

WZ..»»:.^..lia H.I..  UOIO :  (.n  passage  o.  the  bili  to  assure  opportunities  and    Yes. 

tra'ning  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  (passed 
369-31). 
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.  Nov. 
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595 

.  Nov. 

27 

595 

....do 

- 

597 

....do 
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.  Nov. 

28 

Rotleall  No.  1973        Measure,  question,  and  result 


603 Nov.  29.  H.  Res.  721 :  On  rdoption  ol  the  resolution  disagreeing  to  the 

Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11104,  the  bill  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  of  110,700  000,00(  in  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary  limit 
applies  to  June  30,  1974  (passed  347-54). 

604 do Quotum  call 

605 do H.R  11575:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  cppropria- 

tion;  lor  the  Department  ol  Delense  lor  fiscal  1974  which 
sought  tc  restore  Jl,250,000  lor  face  relations  tra'ning  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  An  Foice  (deleated  178-226). 

606 Nov   30.  (Juorum  call 

607 do H.R.  11575:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appiopria- 

tions  ,or  Ihe  Department  ol  De:ense  oi  fiscai  1974  which 
sought  to  strike  anguage  providing  tha;  no  more  than 
(851,672,000  be  available  tor  repair,  alteiation,  and  overhaul 
of  vessels  in  Navy  shipyaids  (deteated  170-203). 

608 do H.R.  11575:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  makinp  appropiia- 
tions for  the  Depaitnient  of  Defense  lor  fiscal  1974  which 
sought  tc  lequire  lundinf  ol  the  J3, 50(1,000,000  ol  the  total 
appropriation  from  backlog  "pipeline"  lunds  left  ovei  from 


609. 


610... 

611... 
612... 


613. 


614. 
615. 


do... 


..do.... 


piior  years  (defeated  118-250). 


..do... 
..do... 


616. 


617. 


618. 
619. 


620.... 

621.... 
622.... 


Dec     3. 
...do.... 


.do. 


...do. 


Dec    4 

...do.... 


.do. 


.do. 


623.. 


Dec.    5. 
...do.... 


624 do... 


625. 


.do.... 


626. 


.do. 


627. 


<2i. 


11575:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions lor  the  Department  ol  Delense  for  fiscal  1974  which 
sought  to  reduce  the  end  strength  lioop  .evel  by  22,000 
(defeated  160-210). 

H.R.  11575:  On  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  ol  Delense  lor  fiscai  1974  (passed  336-23). 

Quorum  cal. 

H.R.  1 1576 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental 
appropiiations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
which  sought  to  raise  by  $35,000,000  the  funds  appropriated 
for  grant  programs  for  State  social  rehabilitation  services, 
thereby  restoiing  the  appiopnalion  to  the  level  ol  J650,- 
000,000  piovided  in  the  authoii^aUon  (deleated  160-164). 

H.R.  11576:  On  passage  ol  the  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974  (passed 
295-8). 

Quorum  call 

S.  1 191 :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 

firovide  financial  assistance  tor  a  demonstration  program 
or  the  prevention,  identification,  and  treatment  ot  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  to  establish  a  National  Centei  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (passed  354  36). 

H  R.  11710:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  insure  that  the  compensation  and  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  Office  ot  Atlomev  General  are  those  which 
were  in  effect  on  Jan  1,  1969,  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  daiily  the  proper  use  ol  the  tranking 
privilege  by  Membeis  ol  Congiess  (passed  261  129) 

H.R  9437;  On  a  motion  lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act  ot  1961  to  authorize 
appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  year  1974-76  (passed  272-120). 

()uorum  call 

H  Res  725:  On  adoption  oil  le  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conleience  lerort  on  S.  1443,  Ihe  bill  lo  authorize 
the  luinishing  ol  delense  articles  and  services  lo  loieign 
countries  and  international  organizations  (passed  265-137), 

S.  1443:  On  adop'ion  ol  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  ot  defense  articles  and  services  to 
foreign  countries  and  international  organizations  (passed 
210-193). 

H.  Con.  Res,  173:  On  a  mo'ion  lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  U.S.  fishing 
industn  (passed  405-0). 

H.R  8877:  On  adoption  ot  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  ot  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Weltare  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (passed  371-33). 

H.R.  8877:  On  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  amendments 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  1  on  the  conlerence  'eport  on  the 
bill  making  appiopriations  lor  the  Departments  ot  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education  and  IMellare  and  related  agencies  lor 
fiscal  year  1974  (passed  263-140). 

H.R.  7130:  On  an  amendment  lo  the  bill  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
Congressional  control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals  and  to  provide  lor  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and 
staff  which  sought  to  prohibit  consideration  of  authorizing 
legislation  after  July  m  lieu  ol  Mar.  31  of  each  year  (de- 
feated 106-300). 

H.R.  7130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
Congressional  control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals  and  to  provide  lor  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and 
staff  which  sought  to  require  the  pilot-testing  ci  all  Federal 
programs  prior  to  the  implementation  unless  the  committee 
report  on  such  legislation  indicates  why  this  is  unnecessary 
(deleated  18S-218). 

H.R.  7130:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Rules 
ol  the  House  ol  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
Congressional  control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals  and  to  provide  tor  a  Legislative  Budget  Direcloi  and 
staff  which  sought  to  provide  tor  a  maximum  limitation  on 
authorizations  for  appropriations  to  3  yr  except  those  funded 
through  user  taxes  (defeated  192-217). 

H.R.  7130:  On  an  amendment  lolhe  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  ol 
the  House  ol  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
congressional  control  Over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals  and  to  provide  tor  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and 
staff  which  sought  to  require  all  appropriations  bilb  be  sent 
to  the  President  at  the  same  time  with  no  exceptions 
(deteated  117-389) 

H.R  7130  On  an  amendment  to  the  b  II  to  amend  the  Rules  ot 
the  House  ot  Recesentatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
congressional  control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals  anc  tc  piovide  lor  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and 
slah  which  sought  to  delete  the  title  on  impoundment 
control  (deleated  108  295). 
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629. 


630. 


631. 


638. 
639. 


640. 
641. 
642. 
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653. 


654. 
655. 
656. 
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632  ... 
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do  . 
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...  eee  7. 
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...do... 
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644 


645. 


646. 


647. 


648. 
649. 
650. 


651 


652. 


.do. 


do. 


.do. 

.da. 
.do. 


..do. 


K 


"■*  ^J*!?  ■"  »"*"dm»iitli»w  bin  li  mnend  th*  luin  o( 
Ifco  Mfw  «f  flapioNiitaiMm  and  Via  Saaatc  to  improve 
tenOTesnaaal  eantnl  o*ar  bodgetarr  •adar  and  receipt 
Mah  aad  ta  no"*  tor  a  LegraMvc  BMlgeK  Director  and 
staff  «*tofe  saaiW  to  fequira  bulk  Hofan  tt  Congress  to 
toka  actwa  Iwfefaa  freudanlial  Mwaandnwrtl  ii  dis- 
awMfvd  and  to  aMnr  lalective  (fisapeioval  o(  Mr.po«n(l- 
iwbS by  Canfwss  (defeated  ISS-RI). 

.  H.R.  713S:  0«  an  amemJmeBt  to  the  bill  to  »ineo<l  l"e  Rules  of 
fta  Hovsa  of  l»et>re»e»ifati(>e«  and  tbe  Swisle  to  improi^ 
CaaawiwatiaJ  controJ  owr  beripetsfy  onttar  i>n<!  teewpt 
Man  and  to  provrdo  tor  a  ttftsistive  BudgPt  Oiiecior  and 
Staff  which  souftit  to  msVe  titte  II  Crmpoandment  coi-.trol) 
efJertwe  on  Oct.  I,  1975  (defeated  185-221) 

.  B.t  n3e;  On  pas5i)«e  of  ttie  biH  to  smend  ttie  Pule?  of  the 
""me  at  tepresentstiye!  3n<1  the  Senate  to  improve  con- 
ffessteiisl  control  o»ef  bo<»fetary  OBflay  and  rece«f>«  totals 
and  to  pmirirte  for  a  Legislative  Budjet  Director  and  itaH 
(passed  :?86-23). 

.  Oeorum  can 

.  H.  Res.  738:  On  adoption  of  ff»e  Sole'*  order  which  to  con- 
sider H.  Res.  735.  the  re^iltftron  n)nfin»ti»f  the  nemmatiofl 
of  GetTfld  R.  Ford  of  the  State  of  fdichifan  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  UiTtted  States  (passed  3»-lSV 

.  H.  Res.  735:  On  adoptjon  of  the  resotaben  confirming  the 
rremnation  of  Gerald  R  Fort  of  Ibe  STate  ef  Wchfffw  to )» 
Vice  l^esident  of  tfw  Onited  States  fpasieJ  387  3S) 

•  '^LiL***'  '■'"  »deptioe  of  tt)e  ceefeieeee  report  on  the  bifl  to 
matte  appropriabons  for  milTlary  oonstrection  for  the  Oe- 
parbnent  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  rear  endim!  June  30  1974 
(oMied  325-40). 

.  B.  fes.  673:  On  sdotrtion  of  ffce  "rate"  nmlerwhich  to  con- 
sider H.R  9107,  a  bin  to  prowtte  inereases  in  certain  annui- 
bss  parat^  under  chapter  83  of  Ma  5.  B.S.C.  (passed 
295-70). 

.  H.R.  9107:  On  passsye  of  a  bffl  to  proride  increases  in  certain 
Ijnji''"  P'*'"'''^  ""''^'  chapter  «3  of  t«e  5,  U.S.C.  (passed 

.  Qoorum  cill 

II.  Res.  657:  On  adoption  of  fhe  "r«te"  iiideT  which  to  coii- 
ro?r  H.R.  10710.  a  bill  to  promote  the  developmenl  of  an 
open.  rwndiscTiminatorT.  and  fair  world  economic  system 
aid  to  stimulate  the  econorric  growth  of  ttre  Uulted  Slates 
(passed  230  147). 
Cuorem  call. .. 

rto "  

do ;.;";;;  !!;ij"";""i"" 

H.t.  10710:  On  an  amendment  to  fbe  Nfl'to'proiTtote  tlie 
devetepment  of  an  open,  nondrscriminBtery  and  fair  world 
Konomic  system  and  to  stimulate  the  econormc  grewfb  ef 
the  Unrted  States  which  denies  loans,  credits,  and  guaran- 
tees to  m>mnar*et  coontries  denying  freedom  of  eraiBration 
(passed  319-80). 

.  H.ft.  10710:  On  an  arrendment  to  the  bifl  to  promote  the 
devolopment  of  an  open.  nomJiscnminatery,  end  (air  world 
economic  system  and  to  stimulate  tlw  economic  growth  of 
tbe  United  States  wtiich  sooght  te  strike  litis  IV  (failed 
106  298). 

.  H.»r  10710:  On  pttsraje  of  a  N«  to  prowwte  f»te  development 
of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory,  and  fak  worM  economic 
system,  and  to  stimulate  the  ecooomic  trowth  ol  Iho  United 
States  (passed  r72-14<J). 

.  H.R.  11888:  On  an  amendment  to  Hie  M  (a  provide  emer- 
eency  security  assistance  ambuiiiaBwi  tor  Israel  and 
Cambodia  which  »u(ht  to  wpport  tbe  implemryitatien  el 
United  na*ons  Sec»rily  Council  RenMimn  242  and  338 
(Wted  82-334). 

assistance  aatbonzatiein  tor  Israel  aod  Camledia  (pass«d 

^•4— at). 

.  vwynun  crt 

lla.- 

.  H.R.  11771:  On  an  anwndaawt'to  »e"i«"niikirg  appro'pria^" 
taras  loi  Famga  AstutaMa  and  ariatid  programs  for  the 
^•I'fli!^*^""*- 1"*"***""!*'*  Oslete funds 
tar  Hd  pnhiM  aid  to  Chile  (taMad  102-J04X. 

■  ■•?■  ^"]}P*  •"  ■^"diaaat  to  the  Ml  nikins  appropria- 
beat  tor  Fonaign  AsaitaKx  and  hMhI  nograms  for  the 
Sscal  rear  aoding iana  30. 1974  whitfc  »oo«W  a  $100  million 
reduction  in  emergency  militanr  uastaace  lands  for  Cam- 
bcdiartailed  147-256). 
H.R.  11771:  On  an  amendment  to  the  UB  making  apprppria- 
Loas  for  Foreiya  Assistance  and  reltted  pmgrams  for  the 
ticH  year  ending  June  30.  1974  wlin*  aeagbt  to  deny  E«- 
pofl-linixm  Baak  credits  to  nomnaiket  economy  countries 

rilad  134-266). 
11771:  On  passage  of  a  biJI  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  ptogrjuns  tor  the  hscal  vear 
endingJune30,1974(passed219  180) 
Qioram  call.. 

da -'-^"..v.v''^ 

^i^  IJIi?"  »?*?•«•"<'"•••  "fule"  •»*>rwl»ich  to  consirier " 
H.B.  U450,  a  bdt  to  direct  Ike  PresideiS  to  fake  action  to 
aswre.  tkieugk  enern  consenratna.  rjitianing  and  other 
i»ea«,  that  the  essenlisi  energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met(pass«l  272-129). 
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660. 


.11450:0.1  an  amcMlawnt  to  the  kU  to  <Jwect  the  Presi- 
teai  to  toka  actnn  to  asame.  threm^  amrar  con>;ervation, 
ntomnt.  aad  other  nwaos.  Itrat  the  essential  energy  needs 
•f  tna  IMiied  Stales  a<a  net  artaick  aaugkt  to  strike  the  pro- 
eisiM  reqainw  tkat  Ike  Piesidaal  siAmit  all  energy  conser- 
lion  plans  to  Congiess  for  apprapciato  actma,  and  instead 
nera-it  either  House  of  Confiiess  to  tela  any  »lan  provided 
t^         u  IW,  '."J!,  '''"PP'Ova'  "MM  *»*<■  IS  days  (failed  152  -296). 
— M U.K.  11450;  Os  an  amendmajfl  to  QiaUB  toArect  the  Presi- 
de^ to  tali«  action  to  asinre.  tbrough  eitor©  conservation, 
faJionim,  and  other  means,  that  the  essentia!  energy  needs 
01  the  United  States  aie  met  whidi  sttengHieas  and  clanhes 
antitru-M  provisions  of  the  bin  (passed  286  112). 
Dee.  13.  QuoruT,  call 


Preseat 

No. 


Yes. 


PraseiM. 


Rollcall  Ho.  1973  Measure,  question,  and  result 


VMa 


661. 


662... 


663.. 
664... 


6«S. 


666  .. 
667... 


668. 


669. 


•«.  13    H.riWSrOn  an  HiinriMiiittathetilto  (ftracl  the  nm- 

dej«t»  take  m*«i  to  asaM.  lhaoi«h  enaicr  conservation 

..  ""Ji!*"  ^5"  "^  ™*-  •**  «««>"«»  coal  from  the 
A  uo"??!^'?'''***    »•'*'»  "'*«'^(8««6^2K  list 

do....  H.R.  11450:  On  an  amendment  to  atoki  to  dwect  the  Presi- 

<lent  to  take  actiao  to  assiue.  through  eaarcr  oo:  sarvattML 
rattomnt,  and  other  owaic,  that  the  esSBatia]  erbrgy  Mads 
of  the  United  States  are  ai*.  which  haas  the  a 'xation  of 
petroteuin  fw  tosto^  of  public  scbaal  ttodenf.  to  schools 
^         _™rtbertk3nfteschoalneai«stthe<rhome<pass€i221-192\ 

*•----  «R   ll«0:OBamtttoatottmit*iiato<ta»od5S  351) 

"•— -  H.R.  U4S0:  On  an  amewhneat  lathe  hillto  direct  the  Presjl 

dent  to  take  action  to  assare.  fbroafh  enamv  cciservation 
rationmg.  and  athef  means,  that  fte  esseahal  er.^rgy  needi 
of  Ike  United  States  are  wet.  whieh  swght  la  le^uie 
"windfall  oroftts"  (faJted  188-ZUI. 

0«c.  13.  H.R.  lUSt:  On  an  auieadjifiui  to  Uie  hdl  to  dime*  fee  rtasi- 

dent  to  take  artien  ta  assare.  tt  rough  CDargy  oc;iser»*ioii 
ratwninp.  and  other  means,  that  the  esse*al  ei  erpy  needs 
ol  the  United  StJrtes  are  mA.  which  >eta«s  en.ission  ccn- 
tioi  standiius  L:,dei  tlia  biil  (passed  199-Utl) 

Qoorenicall    

H.R.  not:  On  ■•»  amendmeot  to  tlia  bill  ii  direct  ItiePreii-" 
dent  to  i.'.ke  a'lino  ta  assure,  thfwij.h  eaan>y  co:iservalion 
rationiiTF,  and  other  means,  that  the  esseMial  energy  aeeds 
of  the  L'mted  States  are  met,  irkichsoBght  to  sin'  e  sec.  114 
the  antitrust  ejomplions  on  rEt3iitiBaness«>iu"tari,' asree- 
ment";(iaUed  170-223). 
H.R.  11450:  On  an  amcTciment  to  the  ba  to  dire;!  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  thiough  eaergy  ccnservaion. 
ratiemnn.  and  other  means,  that  the  esseftiil  eiieriv  seeds 
of  theUrite'1Stt:tesa»ia«t«hit*aD»^toclp!.iy  by  three 
rears  tbe  effective  date  for  eiaissiea  coatrcls  (taited  IW- 
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€84. 


cas. 
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0«c  M. 

...do.... 


.d«. 


I 


IP). 


.da. 
.do. 

do. 


.do. 


da 


.do. 


..  H  R  11450:  On  an  amendment  to  the  biH  to  dire!  the  Pre.'ii- 
denl  to  take  actioa  to  assaie,  tbto*^  eaerar  cc  nservation 
rationing,  and  other  mcaas.  that  the  essential  energy  aeeds 
ol  the  Unileti  St.»!es  are  met  which  aou^  to  reniovefrora 
energy  controls  school  besmg  that  via  yoluntatiiy  ertered 
into  by  a  school  tieard  or  apprapnate  actiool  authority 
(failed  185-202). 

..  H.R.  11450:  On  a  niction  tc  limit  dciiate  (oaised  197-196) 

..  H.ft  114SC:  On  a  maten  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  (failed 
56-335) 

..  H  R.  1145C:  On  an  amencknent  to  IJie  t)ill  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assere.  Hwou^  enerw  anserratioo. 
rationinf.  and  otoer  ateaas.  that  the  essenhal  energy  needs 
of  the  UiiiteJ  S:  i!e^  .^re  --.et.  which  limits  the  number  of  fuel 
melScient  Tehictesusedby  the  red;falCo«Binn;ent(p«sse(i 
299-89). 

..  H  R.  11450:  On  an  amendment  to  tbe  biU  to  iirert  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  through  enercy  conservation, 
rationing,  and  oOier  means,  that  ttw  essential  enerey  needs 
ol  tbe  United  States  are  met,  which  sought  to  exempt  pro- 
ducers of  less  thaa  25,000  barrels  of  oil  pti  itny  fiom  the 
restrirncns  on  "windfall  profits"  (failed  189  194) 

-.  H.R  11450:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bdl  toArect  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assare.  tbroaib  eaeicy  conservation, 
rationir>i?,  ant!  othermeaar.tiiit  Itie  essential  energy  i«eds 
of  the  Onited  States  are  met.  wtach  reijoife»ll-?t  the  energy 
conservation  plans  sutunitted  under  the  *<•  include  propo- 
sals tor  Fedwal  aid  to  stiimilato  mass  traiait  use  and  sub- 
sidiw  low  lares  (passed  197-1»4). 

..  H.R.  11450:  On  a  nwlieo  that  tbe  ConHnittee  rise  (failed 
104-.J88). 

..  H.R  11450:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  tweti  gh  enerpy  coatarvation, 
rattomng.  and  other  means,  frat  9te  e^ieiHtol  energy  needs 
ef  the  Omted  States  are  mot.  silHCh  directs  tlie  President 
to  make  grants  to  Stales  teprevi^tmemployment  benefits 
to  workers  displaced  as  a  result  (4  the  act  (Jwssed  31 1-73). 

..  H.fl  11458:  On  an  arBendment  to  the  bill  to  direct  the  fresi- 
dent  to  tahe  action  to  assnre,  thnw^h  enarp  consereatien. 
rationing,  and  ottier  means,  ttiaflheessentfc  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  met  whk*i  lonraats  iscrimiiu- 
boa  against  businesses  wfiit*  operate  at  tiimrs  other  than 
9  to  5,  r^onday  tttrwigh  Fri(?ay  (passed  3M-6G). 

..  H.H  U430:  Ob  an  amendaent  to  tbe  bill  to  direct  the  P/Psi- 
deii*  to  taJia  actM  to  asawe.  throagti  aiiei(y  conservation, 
,.?*^  "^  ***•  "»»»*.  Oul  fte  esseotiil  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  arc  met,  which  indudci  n-arine  activi- 
ties witttin  the  calecory  oJ  agricultaie  (paasad  332-lS). 

.  H.R.  U450:  On  an  anendmeiit  to  the  bill  to  direct  the  PresHent 
to  take  action  to  assure,  through ener.'9coBS«rv,;tion,  ration- 
mftand  oihw  naaans.  tuat  tbe  essenhal  eae«y  needs  at  Ike 
Unrted  States  are  wet  winch  authorizes  tlie  En.rgy  Admin- 
isirator  to  restrict  eiports  at  caai,  pelra'euai  products,  or 
petrochemical  te»:isf)c:-s  if  fhe^e  exports  wtu!  J  contributo 
to  unemployment  ta  tbe  United  States  (passed  327  -2>). 

.  H.R.  11450:  On  an  aiaendneat  to  Ike  bill  to  diroet  the  President 
tofake  action  to  assare,  throofti  eneiBy  caais^rvalion,  ra- 
tiomag,  and  other  nKsns,  tliat  the  essaatial  «iergy  needs  of 
the  Uniteri  States  are  met,  wtndi  sought  to  piBl.ct  the  naval 
petroleum  reserfes  and  other  reserves  andar  the  jutisdic- 
fion  ol  the  Defense  Department  freoi  tticcrad?  oil  produc- 
t»n  requtremeatx  imposed  m  ailbilds  an  Federal  lands 
(farted  174-202). 

®' *--  -  M"-  "'59:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  dtre«!  the  President 

to  take  action  to  asswe,  through  eneffy  conservation  ra- 
tioning, and  other  mean?.,  ti:at  the  essential  energy  needs  of 
the  tJntted  States  are  me*,  which  soaght  toknemptoertata 
oflpjodwers  (rem  ttie  "wimHidl  prprtis"  prav,3ions  (failed 
lW-tc6). 

""SlL'*^'  ""  '"  ^"'Bndmont  to  the  bifl  to  dilect  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  thrnagh  energy  conservation, 
raboinnt  and  other  means,  ttrat  fhe  essential  energy  needs 
w  ttw  tJnItod  States  are  mot,  wfiich  ilirects  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  eliminate  tftscrrTT!n,:jnn  against 
the  shipment  ol  recycled  materials  (passe^i  JIS  S) 
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Dec.  19. 
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...do.... 
...do.... 


H.R.  U450:  On  a  n^otion  tkat  Iha  C««mitt*e  rise  (fatted  86- 
290X 

H.R.  11450:  On  an  smendment  to  the  WTI  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  tuke  action  to  assure.  Ihroogh  energy  conservation, 
rationtng,  and  other  means,  tnit  the  tsse  <ial  energv  needs 
of  the  Ututed  States  are  met  which  sougtu  to  prs.'iibn  \i\e 
export  o!  crude  til,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  rcfir'cS  pel.'oleKm 
rroducts  unless  approved  by  the  President  (defeated  152- 
205). 

H.R.  11450:On  an  amendmentto  the  bill  to  d.rcct  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  Utipugk  energy  conservatian, 
r.itioning,  and  other  means,  that  the  essential  enercy  iteeds 
of  the  United  Siotes  are  met,  which  sought  to  delay  by  2 
years  the  effective  date  (or  emission  co.itrols  (failed  170- 
205). 

H.R.  U450:  On  an  ameniimeni  !o  the  bill  to  direcl  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  aclun  to  assure,  througb  energy  conservation, 
rationing,  jnd  other  means,  th?t  the  et'entiJH  energy  nee<fe 
of  the  United  Slstes  are  met.  which  piot.ibits  the  eipoita- 
tion  of  petroleum  products  foir  use  in  milrtnry  operations  in 
Sooth  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  (passed  201  172X 

H.R.  11450:  On  an  Mierulmen!  to  the  hill  to  direct  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  assure,  through  energy  tonservalion, 
rationing,  and  other  means,  that  the  essential  energy  needs 
ef  tbe  United  States  are  met  which  sought  to  prtikibit  tka 
exportation  cf  petroleum  products  for  use  in  Qn.ilarv  opera- 
tions in  South  Israe;  (failed  5C  320). 

H.R.  11450;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  (failed  173-205). 

H.R.  11450:  On  passageof  a  bill  to  direct  the  Picsuleiitto  '.aka 
acbon  to  assure,  through  energy  conservation,  rationing. 
and  other  means,  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  Bw 
United  States  are  met  (passed  265  112). 

Quorum  call 

do 

S.  143:>:  On  a  motion  tc  recommit  the  Conference  Report  on  an 
Act  to  provide  an  elected  r.la/or  and  City  Cotiiicii  for  tba 
District  of  Coluni'jia  (tailed  80  259). 

S.  1435:  On  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report  on  an  Act  to 
provide  an  elected  N'ayor  and  City  Cou.icil  for  the  Custiict 
ol  Coluaibia  (passed  272-74) 

S.J.  Res.  180 :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  joint 
resolution  relative  to  the  convening  of  the  2d  sers.  of  tka  33d 
Cong,  (passed  263-91). 

S.  24^ :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  an  act  to 
amend  tbe  SoisU  Business  Act  as  amended  (pasaad 
339  21). 

Sucrum  call _._ . 
.R.  9256:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  billte 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
cost  of  health  benefits  for  Federal  employees  (passed 
397-82). 

H.  Res.  746:  On  agroeing  to  tbe  resolution  to  .iiithorize  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  saspend  tbe  rules  on 
Wednesday.  Dec  19,  1973,  and  for  tbe  balance  of  the  week 
(passed  284  101). 

S.  2166;  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  p3ss  an  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile, 
as  amended  (passed  270-122). 

S.  2316.  On  i  notion  to  suspend  the  rutes  and  pass  an  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  copper  from  the  national  stockpito 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  anended  (passed 
315-73X  ^^ 

H.R.  11714;  On  n  motion  to  Jospend  tfie  ruler  sndp:ssa  bill  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  impioved  design,  lighting, 
i.isulation,  and  architectural  standards  to  promote  elRcicnt 
Bse  in  residential,  commepcial,  and  indusliiai  buildiacs.  as 
amended  (passed  230-160X 

H.R.  11763:  On  a  moboD  to  suspend  the  rules  and  puss  a  bill  to 
amend  tba  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  intefcily  has 
terminal  (passed  356-18). 

Quorum  call _ ___ 

H.R.  11576;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  with  iiistjuclioos  tba' 
coatorenca  report  on  the  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propiutioQs  lot  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 974  (passed 
216-180). 

(Juorum  call _ ___ 

H.R.  11510;  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Goveiaraeot  io 
the  new  Eneriy  Research  and  De»elopmenl  Admmistra- 
tion  and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  in  order  to  prv- 
mote  more  efficient  ntanagement  af  such  fvncboas.  whiA 
sought  to  add  one  additional  administiatar  desigiratod  tor 
energy  conservation  (failed  112-271). 
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H.R.  11510:  On  p'.:s3?e  ol  the  bill  to  reorganire  and  con- 
solidate certain  iuactiaas  of  fee  Federal  Goveraoent  ia  the 
(lev;  Energy  iiascaick  aad  Developtreiil  Admmistntiaa  aad 
fn  a  NucUar  toeigy  Com:nission  in  order  to  proiiote  mo« 
•fficicnt  management  of  sock  fanctions  (passed  355-25). 

Quorum  ciU 

S.  1559:  Oj  a  uioiio.n  b  itcomaait  tba  conlerance  leporion  ttie 
act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  enaWe  State  and  total 
gorornments  to  assume  responsibilities  foi  job  traioiataad 
connunity  seivices  (laJad  93  264X 

S.  1559:  On  adoption  of  the  con'ererce  report  on  an  sd  to 
provide  hnaiici ai  assistance  to  enaWe  St;te  and  local  8cven»- 
rneiits  to  assume  i  espoc'-ilulities  tor  job  tratnmg  an4  eaa- 
munity  seiv.CiS  (p.::,s*:  330  ZZ). 

H.R.  11575:  On  a  mobrw  to  recommit  th^  oonference  report  on 
bill  m'kint  apprepiiatioos  tat  the  Dcpailmeot  oi  Octoasa 
tor  fhe  fiscal  >6i-i  cidiag  June  30. 1974  (laiiad  88-280). 

HJl.  11575:  On  adoTJtron  of  tf>e  conference  report  on  a  bil 
making  app(opfi?tisas  tor  tha  Departoneat  at  Dalanse  tor 
the  fiscal  ye^ii  enoiag  Jtiae  30.  1974  (passed  334-32X 

H.R.  11171:  Cr  ai.op'iori  ol  the  Conference  Repo/t  on  the  bill 
making  appn>on.iti«»s  tor  foeign  assistarce  and  related 
programs  tor  Uie  bsc^  year  eadint  Juae  X,  1974  (pasttd 
216-145).  ^ 

1983 :  On  adoption  ef  fhe  Crnference  Iteport  on  an  act  to 
provide  tor  the  conscnralion.  protadiea.  aad  paopegalian 
of  species  or  sutscfiuu  cf  l.sb  iaa  wJciifc  Uiat  ate  Uueat- 
encil  with  ei^incticn  or  I  kety  v»,1^ir  the  foreceeable  future 
to  become  tbrertened  with  extmctiui  (pasced  355-4). 

If.  P;s.  754:  On  a  nrlien  to  suspend  ine  reles  and  a(raa  to  a 
resolution  to  take  liom  the  Spcrkci's  ULIe  tbe  till  (H.R. 
£1M)  to  ameod  tt^»  District  ef  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  regardmj  taxability  o«  divideiKs  received  by  a  cto- 
iwation  from  ir^suraiice  ccirpanies.  baiiks.  and  othar 
savings  iiistiinttoTi'.  with  Sena'e  smer-'merrts  thereto,  and 
ajiee  to  the  Senate  amencTieets  rttiBbtred  1  and  2  wd 
agree  to  Senile  asieiidaiwit  ouKber  i  v>itb  a>  niiiiiliaial 
(passed  ?19  26). 

H.B.  dJ42 :  On  adsntiea  of  live  Conference  Repnrt  oa  a  biH  to 
restore,  suaport  and  aidtntam  raooera,  ekicieat  rail  servca 
ia  the  northeast  region  of  the  Uriiied  Sl.;:t:s.  k,  i£Si«Aata  a 
system  cf  eswittal  rail  lines  m  fhe  nortt-e?'!  Kprm.  to 
provide  fnancial  assistance  to  rail  earners  «  tfc  oonhaast 
refion,  to  ictirovc  con  ptuuve  eiiuiy  Ln^ng  surlace  liaos- 
portatirn  mof'cs,  to  inrprove  the  process  of  Goveriiirert 
reculatioa  (passed  284  59X 

li.R.  11576;  On  auopuoa  of  tiie  Ceaference  Peport  en  a  tot 
Biaking  supplemental  aj;propriatlons  for  iiie  fiscal  year 
er,;ring  Jane  30,  1974  (peised  3»-l«). 

Poerum  call 

H  R.  11333;  On  concurring  in  the  Sciule  amencmant  to  tie 
L'lli  to  pr»vi<le  a  7  percent  increase  m  social  security  benefits 
beginning  with  llafch  19/4.  aad  an  additiaairi  4  penxat 
increase  ceg,anini  witk  June  13/4.  a,id  In  provide  uiciaases 
ia  sapp!em?ir»!  s^ccri'y  inmme  trneft'  (pa'scd  3G1-13). 

H.  Res.  759;  Oa  a  antenlrra  s*c«wl  to  tharsaolKSoato  take 
Nam  the  S()aakar  s  Ubie  ttie  Saiiate  btU^.  !)2i,  to  aonad  tka 
nid  and  Scenic  Rivets  Act  V'iU,  a  Senate  aniiadment  (S. 
2589)  to  tlie  House  amendment  thereto,  and  Ofree  to  Bie 
Seoale  aaieattment  to  tka  Hease  amendnieat  wife  aa 
amendment  (H.R.  12128— energy  biH  with  windfall  cnCti 
piaals  ion)  (passed  148-113). 

U.  Rh.  759:OnamDtKntosus»a«dlharatesaiufagMatotha 
resotulioQ  to  take  tiora  tJi«  Speaker's  taUe  Ibe  Serate  htk 
S.  921,  to  amend  the  Wi'd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  with  a 
Senate  aaieodment  (S.  25»)  to  the  Hease  ameadaient 
thereto,  aad  agree  to  the  bcaata  amendment  to  the  Hoata 
amatidment  v,iLh  an  j:nendTMinl  (H  P.  i;i2E-e<Ki£y  bill 
wOb  windtall  profits  proviMon)  (laited  1€9-».V 

n.  Res.  760;  On  a  notioa  to  suspend  the  nMes  ani:  aane  to  tha 
resalutioo  ts  lai^e  from  Uie  S^aekei  s  tatji£  the  Senate  hall 
S.  921,  to  amend  ftie  Wi^i  and  Scenic  Rntrs  Act,  vrtth  a 
Senate  amgndmaat  (S.  2539)  to  tbe  Hoose  imnih— t 
thereto,  and  a^ee  to  tbe  Senate  ametulineat  to  tha  Hoasa 
amendment  with  an  amendment  (tf  R  12129 — energy  bill 
wifewinoldli  prohts  provision  deiatod)  (foiled  22-248) 

H.  ias.  761;  Oa  a  laehaa  to  saspcird  Uie  rules  aai  tfne  to  the 
resolution  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  tabte  tha  Senate  bill 
S.  921,  to  amend  Hv  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  with  a 
Senate  aocfxlment  (S.  2586)  to  fee  Itoase  aiBeailmaal 

thereto,  and  agree  Ic  tbe  Senate  UBsadaMnl  (Jiiled  36-228X 

H.  CaiL  Res.  411-  Cn  agieeinf  to  the  connnrtnt  resotalinn 
providing  tor  tha  adlaununeiit  siaa  din  at  ita  Is]  Sassica 
of  tfw  93d  Congress  (failed  74-171). 

Oa  a  tootion  to  adjoom  (failed  39-iro). 
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HCIS  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1973 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPaESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  FOxntary  19,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  the  gen- 
tleman from  ICtesourl  (Mr.  Ichord)  haa 
CXX ^229— Part  3 


filed  the  committee's  1973  annual  report 
■nith  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
copy  of  this  report  wm  be  available  to 
each  Member  in  the  next  few  days.  Aa 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portuiiity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlaaoarl  for  the  fairness  that 
he  has  shown  to  the  minority  of  the 
committee.  Our  committee  Is  one  of  the 
few  In  ttie  Honse  that  has  an  augmented 
minority  staff  In  addition  to  the  three  re- 


quired by  lav:.  As  the  result,  the  minor- 
ity membei-s  and  staff  have  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  signiflcantly 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. Tlie  1973  annual  report  indicates  in 
detail  the  extent  of  minority  particip-i- 
tion  in  commiUee  activities. 

Dui'ing  the  comoiit  tee's  extensive 
hearings  into  subversive  activities  aimed 
at  prison  disturbances  minority  mem- 
bers participated  in  the  questtoninc  of 
witnesses,  oue  of  whom  was  semred  by 
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the  minority  staff.  A  valuable  report  on 
the  Workers  World  Party,  a  violence- 
oriented  Communist  group  active  In 
prison  disturbances,  was  also  pre- 
pared by  the  minority  staff.  A  minority 
InvesUgator  testified  about  the  Com- 
munist Par^rs  new  front  National  Al- 
liance Against  Racist  and  Political  Re- 
pression and  Its  plans  for  future  prison 
disturbances. 

The    committee    held    hearings    on 
theory  and  practice  of  communism.  Mi- 
nority participation  included  the  devel- 
opment of  evidence  concerning  the  Com- 
munist Party.  UJ3-A.,  as  a  defender  of 
Soviet    antisemltlsm;    Communist    at- 
tempts to  repenetrate  the  trade  imion 
movement;  Red  China's  role  In  the  nar- 
cotics traffic;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Chile.  The  minority  has  made 
a    particular   contribution    in   studying 
the  role  of  the  Trotskyite  Communists 
In  the  international  terrorist  movement 
The  committee  accomplished  a  wide 
spectrum  of  substantial  projects  during 
the  past  year  despite  a  reduced  appro- 
priation which  forced  a  cut  In  personnel. 
We  are  already  well  Into  a  more  ambi- 
tious program  for  this  year.  Our  work  Is 
proof  of  the  Boiling  committee's  error  in 
recommending  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  transfer  of  its  functions 
to  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  No  sub- 
committee,   however    well-intentioned, 
could  carry  on  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant work  that  has  been  done  by  this 
committee.    The   Judiciary    Committee 
particularly  Is  so  overworked  that  it  has 
been  tmable  to  fully  accomplish  the  work 
assigned  to  it  by  this  Congress  when  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime's  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  to  Judiciary.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  has  had  one  3-day 
legislative  hearing  and  no  investigative 
hearings  according  to  their  staff. 

The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  that  the  Crime 
Committee  functions  be  turned  over  to 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  Is  a 
welcome  one.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Is 
a  member  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee he  could  continue  the  Important 
work  that  he  started  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  by  chairing  a 
permanent  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  this  legislative 
body  to  support  the  full  appropriation 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  to  de- 
feat the  Boiling  committee's  proposal 
to  destroy  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Seciulty. 


POW  WIVES  NEED  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS AND  DEPENDENTS  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NrW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  just  reported  the  results 
of  a  study  conducted  by  Drs.  Richard  C 
Hall  and  William  C.  Simmons  on  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

psychological   disturbances  siiffered  by 

Vietnam  POW  wives.  The  doctors  dis- 
covered guilt  feelings  among  the  wives 
about  their  own  ambivalent  feelings  con- 
cerning their  husbands'  return. 

Hall  and  Simmons  said: 

Any  expression  of  negative  feeling  toward 
their  hiwbands  was  treated  by  famlllee, 
neighbors  and  the  military  comnnmlty  as 
signs  of  unfaithfulness  or  cruelty. 

They  said  the  suppressed  anger  and 
resultant  guilt  were  channeled  into  vari- 
ous medical  complaints  that  Increased 
their  sense  of  inadequacy  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  this  study, 
I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  joined  in  cosponsorlng  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  and  Dependents  Psycho- 
logical Readjustment  Assistance  Act  to 
do  so  now.  The  act  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  progi-am  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war,  and  their  depend- 
ents who  are  experiencing  psychological 
problems  as  the  result  of  the  mlhtary 
service  performed  by  such  veterans.  We, 
as  a  Nation,  cannot  afford  to  delay  aid  to 
those  who  so  selflessly  sacrificed  years  of 
theh-  lives  to  the  service  of  their  counti-y. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
Inserting  the  Washington  Post  article, 
"POW  Wives  Shown  in  Severe  Stress  " 
and  my  bill.  H.R.  10882  in  the  Record:  ' 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17.  1974] 
POW   Wives   Shown   in    Severe   Stress 

(By  AlRos«lter.  Jr.) 
A  study  of  11  prisoner  of  war  wives  who 
sought  psychiatric  help  showed  they  felt  os- 
tracized by  both  the  military  and  civilian 
communities. 

Drs.  Richard  C.  W.  Hall  and  WUllam  C 
Simmons  said  their  research  Indicated  that 
the  POW  family  was  often  in  need  of  psy- 
chiatric help  but  that  it  was  only  reluctantly 
offered  by  their  physician  and  seemed  to 
have  a  significant  stigma  attached  to  It. 

The  two  psychiatrist*,  then  attached  to  a 
naval  hospital  and  writing  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  said 
the  11  women  studied  exrerlenced  increasing 
peychlc  disturbances  as  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
gan to  wind  down. 

Their  major  concern,  the  report  said,  was 
their  ambivalence  concerning  their  husband's 
return  and  the  subsequent  guut  that  this 
feeling  caused.  Their  conflicts  were  high- 
lighted by  their  inability  to  express,  even  to 
one  another,  the  anger  they  felt. 

"Any  expression  of  negative  feeling  tov/ard 
their  husbands  was  treated  by  famUies, 
neighbors  and  the  military  community  as 
Blgns  of  unfaithfulness  or  cruelty,"  Hall 
and  Simmons  said.  They  said  the  suppressed 
anger  and  resultant  guilt  were  channeled 
into  various  medical  complaints  that  In- 
creased their  sense  of  inadequacy  and  hope- 
lessness. 

The  report  said  a  wile's  opposing  feelings 
about  her  husband  were  compounded  by 
the  uncertainty  of  what  he  would  be  like 
when  he  returned  home.  She  wondered  If  he 
would  BtUl  find  her  desirable  and  she  him 
would  he  support  the  major  decisions  she 
had  made  In  his  absence,  and  should  she 
have  gotten  a  divorce? 

All  of  the  POW  wives  studied  faced  severe 
problems  of  sexual  role  adjustment.  Hall  and 
Simmons  said.  They  said  the  women  were 
not  viewed  as  individuals  but  as  stereotypes. 

"The  military  community  was  most  likely 
to  regard  them  as  van^s,"  the  report  said. 
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"Fellow  military  wives  viewed  them  with  sus- 
picion and  In  many  cases  overt  distrust  All 
of  the  wives  In  this  study  reported  that  aft»r 
an  Initial  period  of  "social  mourning  •  whi  -h 
lasted  about  six  months,  they  were  politely 
dropped  from  the  mmtarys  iniorni.u  socL.'i 
rolls. 

"They  differed  from  the  war  widow  siuc.^ 
male  companions  could  not  be  inviiecl  lo 
parties  as  their  dates.  Men  who  chatted  with 
them  In  more  than  a  cursory  manner  we'-e 
considered  by  the  rest  of  the  group  to  be  oin 
of  line.  Other  wives  considered  them  'on  tlip 
prowl.' 

"The  clvUlan  community  tended  to  rernrd 
the  POW  wife  as  an  atexual  superwoman 
virtuous  to  a  fault,  honest,  trustworih-' 
frigid,  and  unaffected  by  lonellne.-s  in  th> 
case  of  honor.  This  Image  persisted,  howeve--" 
only  so  long  as  the  POW  wife  refubed  ail 
male  acquaintanceship." 

Hall  and  Simmons  said  the  wives  sought 
treatment  as  a  group  and  set  strong  taboos 
against  members  seeking  individual  treat- 
ment. One  group  sought  help  when  one  whe 
attempted  suicide  and  the  other  sought  treat- 
ment when  one  woman  was  hospitalized 
when  she  no  longer  was  able  to  cope  with  htr 
problems. 

H.R.  10882 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
State  Code,  to  direct  tlie  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  Initiate  and  carry  out 
a  special  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
counseling  program  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  especially  former  prisoners  of 
war,  and  their  dependents  who  are  e.xpcrl- 
enclng  psychological  problems  as  the  result 
of  the  military  service  performed  by  such 
veterans 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ilou^e  of 
Representatives  of  ths  United  Statca  of 
America  in  Congrcs  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
and  Dependents  Psychological  Readjustment 
As,slstance  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  620 
a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  620A.  Special     PSTCHOLooitAL     eeadjust- 

MENT  ASSISTANCE  PROCR.AM. 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  Tlie  term  'veteran'  means  any  person 
who  served  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  his  discharge,  and  who 
is  In  need  of  the  services  provided  for  under 
this  section  because  of  the  performance  of 
such  service  or  because  of  a  servlce-coniiected 
disability. 

"(2)   The  term  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)    the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran; 

"(B)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
died  while  In  service  or  who  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  service-connected  disability; 

"(C)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  In  a  mlssmg  status  (as  de- 
fined in  section  551(2)  of  title  37);  or 

"(D)  any  member  of  the  Immediate  fam- 
ily of  a  veteran  or  dependent  (including  a 
legal  guardian),  or,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
or  dependent  who  has  no  Immediate  family 
(or  legal  guardian),  the  person  in  whose 
household  the  veteran  or  dependent  certifies 
his  mtentlon  to  live,  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  provldmg  services  under  this 
section  to  such  member  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  successful  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(b)  The  Admmistrator  shall  Initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  program  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  especially 
former  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  depend- 
ents who  are  experiencing  psychological 
problems  as  the  result  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran. Such  program  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  such  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  services  (In  addition 
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to  those  services  otherwise  authorized  by  this 
chapter)  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  successful  treatment  and  rehabillta- 
Uoa  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  special  program 
provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
lioa.  the  Administrator  shitll,  under  such 
rales  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
contract  for  psycliiatrlc.  psychological,  and 
counseling  services  from  public  or  private 
sources  whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
inines  that — 

"(1)  such  services  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  tlie  successful  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  veteran  or  dependent  and 
such  services  are  unavailable  or  Inadequate 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities; 

"(2)  an  undue  hardship  would  be  placed 
upon  the  veteran  or  dependent  because  of  the 
distance  the  veteran  or  dependent  would 
have  to  tra^■el  In  order  to  obtain  such  serv- 
ices at  a  Veterans'  Admlnistratioa   facility; 

"(3)  the  hours  at  whioh  such  services  are 
avalUble  st  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility are  Incompatible  with  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  the  dei>eudeiit  and 
would  result  in  a  financial  or  other  hardship 
on  the  veteran  or  dependent  to  receive  such 
services  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cllitf ;  or 

"(4)  such  services  provided  outside  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  would,  for 
any  rea.son,  be  more  beneficial  to  the  treat- 
ment and  reliabllitatlon  c^  the  veteran  or 
dependent. 

"(d)  The  parllcipation  of  any  veteran  or 
dependent  In  the  program  prcided  for  t-.nder 
this  section  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or 
receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from,  or  participation  In,  any  other  program 
under  this  title". 

Sec.  3.  TTie  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
utag  of  chajiter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  be- 
low 

"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care." 
the  following: 

"C20A.  Special  psychological  rcadjtislmenl  as- 
sistance program.". 
Seo.  4.  Tlicre  are  autUoiized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  section 
2of  this  Act. 


PROSPECTS  BRIGHT  FOR  SOLAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVRS 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  this  country  to  develop  new  sources 
of  energy  Is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day.  Tlie  United  States  must  be 
Clergy  self-sufficient  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  society  and  culture  as  we  know 
it  today.  If  we  become  energy  dependent 
on  other  nations,  we  will  be  susceptible  to 
energj-  blackmail  and  economic  warfare. 
Actions  of  this  sort  are  not  impossible, 
witness  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  price 
of  oil  by  the  Arab  Nations  and  Iran  wliich 
will  cause  many  energy  dependent  na- 
tions to  have  a  serious  trade  imbalance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  some  research.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  need  a  form  of  energy 
tli3t  is  clean,  healthful,  and  reasonably 
inexpensive.  Of  the  various  sources  that 
we  are  now  exploring  for  possible  devel- 
opment, the  one  that  offers  the  most 
promi.se  to  this  Nation  and  the  world  is 
that  derived  from  the  Sun — solar  enerav. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  edition  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology's 
journal.  Technology  and  Human  Affairs, 
volume  5,  No.  3,  tliere  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Alexander  Goldsmith,  who  is 
a  senior  engineer  at  IIT  Research  Insti- 
tute, entitled,  "Prospects  for  U.«ing  Solar 
Energy,"  wliich  Is  vei-y  informative  and 
v.'orthwliile  reading  about  the  utilization 
of  so3ar  energy-. 

The  ai'ticle  follows: 

P.'j-i.srEcrs  roa  Using  Sol.^r  ENrRcv 
(By  -Mexp.nder  Goldsmith) 

THE    Kf.TCT.r    OP    S01..\K    TJTCr.CT 

£"olar  energy,  or  energy  from  the  sun, 
reaches  the  earth  In  the  form  of  radiation 
whose  intensity  Is  nonunlformly  distributed 
over  a  range  of  wavelengths.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  radiation  is  in  the  wavelength 
baud  between  0.4  and  0.7  microns,  which  Is 
the  spectrum  of  visible  light,  and  nearly  aU 
the  radiation  Is  at  wavelengths  below  4  mi- 
crons. The  rp.dlant  energy  can  be  absorbed, 
reflected,  or  transmitted  through  certr.ln 
tran-.parent  materials,  and  otherwise  behaves 
lilie  visible  light  and  follows  the  lav,s  of 
optics. 

It  Is  the  nattire  of  radiant  energy  that 
Its  spectral  distribution  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  radiating  source.  The  sun 
ridlates  essentially  as  a  sotirce  at  6000*  K. 
having  a  maximum  fpertral  Intensity  at  a 
wavelength  of  about  0.5  micrrns  (in  the 
visible  range).  A  thermal  collector,  on  the 
other  hand,  operating  at  a  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  for  ex  ,mp!e.  would  h"»ve  a 
maximum  spectral  inten'^itv  at  a  wavelength 
of  about  10  microns.  This  difference  mtiJces 
possible  the  so-called  "greenhouse  elTect" 
which  depends  en  the  relective  transmis- 
slvtty  of  certain  glasses  and  permits  heat  en- 
trapment. That  Is,  the  glass  Is  transparent 
to  the  short-wave  radiation  from  the  sun, 
aUowing  Its  entry  Into  an  enclosure.  However, 
the  same  glaps  Is  opaque  to  the  longer-ware 
radiation  originating  within  the  enclosure 
and  does  not  allow  Its  exit.  Additional  en- 
trapm.er.t  can  bp  gained  by  using  special  coat- 
ings on  absorbing  surfaces  within  a  solar  col- 
lector. I'hcse  coat'.ngs  have  a  high  absorp- 
tance  for  solar  radlntlon  and  a  low  emlttance 
for  radiation  from  a  relatively  low-temperp.- 
tiu-e  source.  They  therefore  .'erve  to  Increase 
hent  absorption. 

Outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  a  surface 
perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays  would  receive 
about  430  Btus  per  hour  per  rqnare  foot  of 
area.»  In  passing  through  the  atmoephere. 
part  of  this  energy  is  lost  by  scattering  and 
is  absorbed  by  gases  such  as  water  vapor, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ozone.  At  the  earth's 
surface,  the  maximum  energy  received  is 
abotit  290  Btus  per  hour  per  square  foot  In  a 
clear  p.tmosphere.  and  about  200  In  an  Indus- 
trial fttmopphere  such  as  New  York  city  (2). 
Conciderably  lesser  amo-.mts  are  received  at 
other  orientations  a".d  under  less  ideal 
weather  conditions. 

Some  observers  think  that  If  the  effort  and 
funds  d?vot«d  to  solar  energy  development 
had  been  ccmiparable  to  the  amounts  directed 
to  the  development  and  utlH^'Stlon  of 
fossil  fuels,  our  economy  In  the  19708  would 
be  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the  use  of  solar 
energy.  Wera  thnt  so,  current  environmental 
protectirin  problems  would  be  considerably 
les"?.  and  the  x-ast  reserves  of  fossil  fuels 
could  be  utili.^ed  for  purposes  other  than 
combustion. 

However,  tl-.e  course  of  history  has  run 
dlffprently  nnd  the  planned,  controlled 
f.tlliT-atlon  of  solar  energy  today  Is  minima! 
and  of  practically  no  worldwide  slgnlflcnn'^. 
Only  the  recent  recognition  of  an  impending 
sUorta^e  of  petroleum  fuels  has  stirred  Inter- 
est In  other  possible  energy  sources.  Includ- 
ing solar  cnergry. 


Foctiint.s  at  end  of  article. 
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In  an  era  of  Increa.'j'ng  energy  consump- 
tion, rising  petroleum  prices,  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  the  use  cf  solar  energy  as  a 
partial  replacement  for  burning  fossil  fuels 
offers  some  Imposing  advantages:  Solar  en- 
ergy Is  abundant  and  mexhaustlble;  It  Is 
free;  It  produces  no  form  of  environmental 
pollution.  The  problem  at  present  Is  to  make 
the  use  of  solpr  energy  economically  com- 
petitive with  other  energy  sources. 

Although  the  advantages  have  caused  a 
few  people  in  the  technical  commtinlty  to 
give  consldenible  thought  to  the  ecrnomic 
and  other  problems  of  solar  energj'  utllten- 
tlon.  the  actual  effort  and  funds  expend?d 
imtil  now  toward  soh'lng  them  have  been 
rather  Insignificant.  Vario'.is  schemes  for 
oolar  energy  utilization  have  been  siig^ejt-'d; 
some  were  never  carried  beyond  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  concept,  and  others  were  carried  to 
t!ie  point  of  constructing  a  v.'orklng  model. 
None,  hov.ever,  reached  the  stage  of  lart-e- 
scale  commerci£.l  utilization,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  flat  solar  collectors  for 
hot  v.:ttcr  healing  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world. 

Tl^e  schemes  that  have  l>een  suggested 
range  from  the  growing  of  a!gae  or  the  In- 
creased photo.synthetic  production  of  plant 
nia'.erial  lor  fuel,  to  the  generation  of  power 
by  thermal  engmes  operating  in  tropical 
seas  on  temperature  diSereaces  between 
water  at  the  surface  and  at  great  deptiis. 
Other  approaches  showing  gre&ter  promise 
Oi  more  iinmedliite  success  lu.;lude  the  direct 
conversion  of  sunlight  to  electricity  by  pho- 
tovoltaic devices,  ajid  meins  for  uUlizuig 
the  sun's  thermal  energy  directly  for  heat- 
ing and  coolmg  of  buildings,  or  for  generat- 
ing electricity  hy  couvenUcmal  tiiermal 
engines. 

SOLAR     t.tii.M,X'S     LIMITATIONS 

Solar  radiation  is  the  most  s.bundant  form 
of  energy  available  to  maulcL'id.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  tlie  ener -y  arriving  on  one- 
Italf  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  the  total  energy  needs  of 
the  coimtry  projected  to  the  year  2000.'  In 
spite  of  this  abundsuce.  the  dlRicuItles  In- 
volved in  utilizing  solar  energy  are  formida- 
ble and  Include  both  Inherent  and  technical 
limitations.  Among  the  Inherent  Umltatloire 
are: 

1 )  The  avaUahlllty  of  so?ar  e'lergy  depends 
greatly  on  geography,  and  It  Is  most  abun- 
dant m  regions  far  removed  from  the  malor 
centers  of  enerey  consumption.  On  a  worid- 
wlde  basis,  sunshine  Is  most  prevalent  in  the 
troj-.lcal  regions.  v.hlch  are  the  least  devel- 
oped teJhnlcRlly  Furthermore,  between  the 
Tronics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  90  per  cent 
of  the  earth's  surface  Is  water.  Withta  the 
United  States,  much  sunshine  and  otherT*-lse 
tmproductlve  land  Is  most  available  In  the 
Southwest,  while  the  greatest  energy  needs 
are  in  the  Northea,st.  2)  Thi  supply  of  solar 
energy  varies  not  only  with  the  diurnal  cycle, 
but  Is  also  subjert  to  local  weather  condi- 
tions and  to  major  vsirlntlons  with  the  sea- 
sons. 3  4  The  radiant  enerrry  reaching  the 
e;irth  is  vnrlnbl?.  dLfu^ie.  end  of  relatively 
law  Intensity.  During  cert  sin  times  of  the 
year,  derpndlnr;  on  location,  up  to  40  per 
c*nt  of  the  total  energy  Is  In  the  form  of 
diffuse  sky  radlntlon  v.'hlch  cannot  be 
focused.  The  angle  of  the  Incident  radlatio.i 
var!"s  continuously  during  the  day. 

The  technical  problems  Involved  in  titUiz- 
Ing  solar  energrj-  for  power  gene.-ation  pertain 
prirwirny  to  the  low  conversion  ef9rler.(-y  and 
the  lack  of  laree-scale  eccmr.ialcal  energr 
storaj^e  device.^,  be  they  thenr.nl.  electric,  or 
other  t>-p«s. 

PKOTOVOLTMC    CONTHI^'nOM 

The  bulk,  of  the  research  and  deve2opni3ut 
eTort  on  solar  energy  to  date  has  been  de- 
voted to  photovoltaic  co.iversion  devices  as 
p.irt  of  the  national  space  program.  The  suc- 
cess Of  this  program  Is  at  le.ist  partially  at- 
tribut.ible   to  the   efTertue  u.-.e   of  solar-cell 
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power  generators,  used  ou  90  per  ceut  oX  un- 
manned space  vehicles.' 

Silicon  solar  cells  have  conversion  efficien- 
cies or  10  to  12  per  cent,  but  are  relatively 
expensive,  costing  approximately  $4  for  a 
1x1  Vi  Inch  cell  (5).  Cadmium  sulfide  ceUs 
have  efficiencies  of  only  4  to  5  per  cent,  but 
their  cost  Is  l/30th  that  of  silicon  cells  per 
unit  area.  The  emphasis  In  the  space  pro- 
gram has  been  on  the  silicon  cells  primarily 
because  of  their  lower  v/elght.  Oriented  space 
solar  arrays  cost  as  much  as  $2  million  per 
kilowatt,  but  this  cost  is  not  indicative  of 
practical  applications.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  terrestrial  applications  can  be  made  for 
about  $15,000  per  kilowatt  or  less,  but  even 
this  cost  Is  high  In  comparison  with  conven- 
tional power  generating  plants,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  Indicating  20 -year  costs  of 
Installation,  maintenance,  and  fuel  for  large 
power  stations.^ 

Cost  per 
Type:  kUowatt 

Hydroelectric _  $170-590 

Gas-flred 463 

Oll-flred    516 

Coal-flred  534 

Nuclear-fired 653 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
solar  power  plant,  even  without  considering 
problems  of  energy  storage  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time.  Is  more  than  an  order  of 
magnitude  greater  than  that  of  plants  urging 
fossil  fuels  or  nuclear  fl.ssion.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  la  no  good  basis  for  estimating 
coets  because  everything  to  date  was  space- 
directed,  and  there  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween various  economic  forecasts. 

Eventually,  as  more  efficient  and  low-cost 
photovoltaic  cells  are  developed,  their  utiliza- 
tion will  be  possible  In  one  of  three  ways: 
Rooftop  array,  solar  farm,  satellite  station.' 

A  rooftop  array  would  consist  of  a  number 
of  photovoltaic  panels  located  atop  residen- 
tial or  commercial  buildings.  Such  panels 
would  require  backup  either  in  the  form  of 
a  conventional  energy  source,  or  as  an  elec- 
tric energy  storage  system  In  the  form  of 
batteries.  A  solar  farm,  on  the  other  hand, 
woiild  involve  a  large  area  of  solar-cell  ar- 
rays whose  total  generating  capacity  would 
be  comparable  to  a  central  power  station.  In 
this  case,  the  location  could  be  selected  for 
better  performance,  and  energy  storage  could 
be  a  p\imped-water  system.  Such  a  system 
Involves  using  surplus  electrical  energy  dur- 
ing periods  of  ample  sunshine  to  pump  water 
to  a  large  elevated  reservoir.  The  potential 
energy  of  the  water  can  then  be  used  as 
needed  by  running  the  water  through  a  tur- 
bine located  at  the  lower  elevation. 

A  more  exotic  proposed  system  Involves 
orbiting  a  large-scale  array  of  solar  cells  out- 
side the  earth's  atmosphere  In  order  to  avoid 
problems  with  diurnal  and  seasonal  changes 
and  the  attenuation  caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  weather.  A  typicsU  scheme  •  vis- 
ualizes a  10,000  megawatt  station  (enough 
for  New  York  City  and  vicinity)  that  would 
consist  of  the  following  compKDnents:  The 
Bolar  collector  would  be  a  5-x-5-mUe  satel- 
lite, together  with  the  means  for  converting 
Bolar  energy  to  microwave  energy,  and  for 
transmitting  the  latter  to  earth.  A  6-x-6-mlle 
receiving  antenna  would  be  required  on  earth 
to  absorb  the  microwave  energy  and  reconvert 
It  Into  a  usable  form.  Clearly,  a  scheme  like 
this  Is  far  from  Impiemeutalion  In  the  near 
futvure. 

HEAT    ENGINES    AND    DIRECT    APPLICATIONS 

Solar  energy  reaching  the  earth  may  also 
be  collected  as  thermal  energy  and  utilized 
either  for  power  generation  by  conventional 
heat  engines,  or  for  direct  utUlzation  as  heat. 
TTie  use  of  solar  collectors  to  generate  power 
by  heat  engines  has  not  found  widespread 
application.  Plat -plate  solar  collectors  that 
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can  be  made  at  reasonable  cost  are  not  suit- 
able for  use  with  heat  engines  because  to  date 
It  has  been  Impossible  to  produce  a  collec- 
tor that  can  heat  a  working  fluid  to  high 
temperatures.  Consequently,  conversion  effi- 
ciencies are  low  because  of  fundamental 
thermodynamic  limitations. 

TABLE   l.-SOLAR   HEAtiNG   COST   COMPARISON 
(REFERENCE  7) 

/  Cost  of  heat  (dollar  per  10'  Btu) 


Climate  classification 


Santa  Maria;  Mediterranean  or 

dry  summer,  subtropical 

Albuquerque:     Tropical    and 

subtropical  steepe , 

Ptioenix:    Tropical    and    sut>- 

tropical  desert 

Omaha:     Humid     continental, 

warm  summer , 

Boston:     Humid    continental, 

cool  summer ' 

Charleston:  Huiiid  subtropical . 
Seattle  Tacoma:   Marina  west 

coast , 

Miami:  TropicI  savinnah 


;ejl: 


Solar  heat 

Elec- 
tricity 

Gas-oil 
(aver- 
age) 

1.10-1.59 

4.36 

1.52 

1.60-2.62 

4.62 

1.48 

2.05-3.09 

4.25 

1.20 

2.45-2.98 

3.24 

1.18 

2.50-3.02 
2.55-3.56 

5.25 
4.22 

1.75 
1.26 

2.60-3.32 
4.05-4.64 

2.31 
4.90 

1.92 
2.27 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


•  Assumes  auxiliary  heat  fromlother  sources  used  as  necessary 
to  optimize  solar  design.  Range  lis  based  on  $2  to  J4  per  square 
foot  collector  cost. 

>  Tyboutand  Uf  actually  used  Blue  Hill  Observatory  solar  data 
rather  than  Boston.  Located  at  ar  altitude  of  1,500  feet,  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  receives  23.5  percent  more  solar  energy  than 
Boston,  enough  to  make  a  solfr  collector  there  perform  about 
35  percent  better. 

A  heat  engine  Is  a  device  for  converting 
thermal  energy  (heat)  into  mechanical  ener- 
gy as  represented  by  a  tvirning  shaft  that  can 
drive  an  electric  generator  or  do  other  use- 
ful work.  A  working  fluid  In  an  engine — 
usually  steam  or  gas— is  heated  In  one  part 
of  the  cycle  against  a  piston  In  a  cylinder 
or  against  blades  In  a  turbine  to  turn  a  shaft. 
The  overall  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  Is 
the  mechanical  energy  output  divided  by  the 
thermal  energy  Input.  This  efficiency  has  a 
theoretical  maximum,  known  as  Carnot  cycle 
efficiency,  which  depends  ou  the  extreme  tem- 
peratures of  the  working  fluid  In  the  cycle. 
Since  the  lower  temperature  Is  usually  that 
of  our  environment  ( the  air  around  us  or  a 
body  of  water)  and  le  therefore  essentially 
fixed,  the  efficiency  is  largely  governed  by  the 
high  temperature  in  the  cycle. 

In  order  to  achieve  higher  temperatures 
and  more  reasonable  thermodynamic  efficien- 
cies. It  Is  necessary  to  concentrate  solar  ener- 
gy by  focusing  devices.  A  focusing  device  may 
take  the  form  of  a  parabolic  cylinder  which 
would  focus  the  Incident  energy  upon  a 
straight  line  that  could  be  a  pipe,  or  It  could 
be  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  in  which  case 
the  focus  would  be  a  point.  These  devices  are 
expensive  and  are  only  partially  effective 
since  they  cannot  focxus  diffuse  sky  radia- 
tion. They  are  further  complicated  mechani- 
cally by  the  need  to  Iseep  them  oriented  to- 
wards the  sun. 

A  more  attainable  application  of  solar  ener- 
gy In  the  near  future  con.slsts  of  Its  use  di- 
rectly as  heat  in  instances  where  a  heat 
source- at  moderate  temperatures  can  be  uti- 
lized. This  Includes  applicalloiis  such  as  wa- 
ter heating,  heating  and  cooling  cf  buildings 
(space  conditioning),  and  refrigeration  by 
the  absorption  process,  in  terms  of  total  ener- 
gy consumption  in  these  categories,  residen- 
tial and  commercial  space  healing  represents 
by  far  the  greatest  single  Item.  For  this  ap- 
plication, fixed  flat-plate  solar  collectors  are 
adequate. 

There  has  been  cocilderable  Interest  In 
using  solar  energy  for  ^ace  heating  for  many 
years,  and  a  niunber  of  demonstration  build- 
ings have  been  buUt  at  MIT,  in  Denver.  In 
the  Washington,  DC.  area,  and  In  Australia. 
The  reason  that  the  use  of  solar  energy  for 
space  heating  has  not  found  wide  applica- 
tion is  economic;  It  Is.governed  by  the  rela- 
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tlvely  low  cost  of  fossil  fuels,  and  tte  lack 
of  good  and  low-cost  energy  storage  devices. 

ENERGY    STORAGE 

Because  of  the  variable  and  unpredictable 
nature  of  solar  radiation,  energy  storage  is  an 
es-seutlal  p.irt  of  ary  system  used  for  space 
conditioning.  Since  a  number  of  days  may 
elapse  without  sunshine,  a  system  dependent 
solely  on  solar  energy  would  require  a  heat 
stcrage  capacity,  and  a  collector  of  sufficient 
slzs  to  carry  a  cttrrent  load  plus  the  addi- 
tional capacity  to  fill  the  heat  storage  unit. 
This  would  require  a  large  capital  lnve.<;t- 
ment  that  would  go  unused  much  of  the  time 
and  yield  no  benefit.  The  alternative  Is  to 
provide  a  conventional  fuel-burning  back-up 
system.  "When  the  sun  doesn't  come  out, 
fuel  Is  burned."'  The  conclusion  has  beeii 
reached  that  the  size  of  a  heat  stcrage  unit 
fcr  residential  heating  should  be  enough  to 
carry  the  system  overnight.  This  conclusion 
would  change  only  If  erlar  collectors  and 
heat  storage  devices  were  so  cheap  that  In- 
frequent use  would  Justify  the  capital  Invest- 
ment, or  If  the  Investment  could  be  Justified 
by  the  conservallon  of  natural  resources  (a 
large  Increase  In  the  cost  of  fuel),  or  by 
pollution  reduction. 

An  economic  study  of  solar  heating  over 
the  world  was  carried  out  by  R.  A.  Tybout 
and  G.O.G.  Lof.'  They  compared  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  solar  heet  with  gas  and  oil 
heat,  and  with  electricity,  for  a  house  located 
In  each  of  eight  types  of  climate.  Their 
comparison  was  based  on  the  following  as- 
sumptions : 

(1)  Heating  load:  25,000  Btu  per  degree 
day. 

(2)  Cost  of  roof  collector:  $2  to  $4  per 
square  foot. 

(3)  Other  capital  coEls:  $375  -f  $1  per 
square  feet  of  collector. 

(4)  Amortization:  20  years  at  6  per  cent 
Interest. 

The  results  of  their  study  are  summarized 
In  Table  1.  The  table  shows  that  partial  solar 
heating  compares  favorably  with  electric 
heat,  and  that  the  gap  between  the  cost  cf 
solar  heating  and  gas  or  oil  is  not  so  great 
that  the  economic  advantage  could  not  .shift 
to  solar  heating  In  the  near  future. 

WHAT  IS  HBQTJIRED 

Although  the  solar  energy  reaching  the 
canh  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all 
human  needs  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
cost  of  collection,  storage,  transmission,  and 
conversion  prevent  Its  widespread  use  at  the 
present  time.  To  make  solar  energy  more 
competitive  with  other  sources  of  energy, 
the  following  major  reseai'ch  and  develop- 
ment efforts  will  be  required: 

( 1 )  Increase  efficiency  of  photovoltaic  solar 
arrays. 

(2)  Reduce  cost  of  producing  solar  arrays 
by  three  to  four  orders  of  mangltude. 

( 3 )  Develop  more  effective  means  for  trans- 
mitting electric  energy  over  long  distances. 

(4)  Develop  Improved  long-lasting  ma- 
terials and  coatings  with  selective  absorp- 
tance  and  emlttance  characteristics. 

(5)  Develop  economical  materials  for 
latent  heat  storage. 

(6)  Develop  economical  batteries  or  other 
methods  for  storage  of  electric  energy. 

(7)  Develop  large  satellite  solar  energy 
collection  devices. 

(8)  Develop  energy  converters  for  trans- 
forming solar  energy  to  a  type  that  can  be 
transmitted  from  space  (microwave,  laser 
beam,  or  other) . 

(9)  Develop  low  cost  automatic  heliotropes 
(devices  for  tracing  the  sun) . 

(10)  Develop  photochemical  reactions  to 
produce  usable  chemical  compounds  as  a 
possible  solution  to  problems  of  energy 
storage. 

(11)  Develop  low-cosf  and  reliable  eolar 
concentrators. 

With  the  exception  of  Bolar  energy  conver- 
.sion  devices  pertaining  to  the  space  program. 
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research  and  development  efforts  on  solar 
energy  utilization  have  not  received  much 
support  from  governmental  agencies.  Wliat 
is  needed,  according  to  one  advocate  of  solar 
energy'  Is  "...  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
Research  like  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  or 
better  yet.  a  Solar  Energy  Commission  like 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

A  Solar  Energy  Panel  was  organized  jointly 
last  year  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  NASA  to  assess  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  as  a  national  energy  resource,  and 
the  state  of  the  technology  in  the  various 
solar  energy  application  areas.  In  its  report." 
the  Panel  expresses  confidence  that  solar  en- 
ergy can  be  developed  to  meet  sizible  por- 
tions of  the  nation's  future  energy  ueeds.  It 
predicts  that  with  a  substantial  development 
program,  solar  energy  cotild  economically 
provide  the  follov.  ing  fractions  of  otu-  energy 
needs  by  the  year  2020 : 

Btiildlng  heating  and  cooling.  35  percent. 

Gaseous  fuel  supply,  30  percent. 

Liquid   fuel  supply,  10  percent. 

Electric  energy  requirements,  20   percent. 

There  are  no  Inherent  technical  barriers 
to  the  utilization  of  solar  energy.  Whether 
or  not  the  above  predictions  will  be  realized 
will  depend  on  the  availability  of  support  for 
the  required  development  programs,  and  on 
the  future  economic  merits  and  environmen- 
tal benefits  of  using  solar  energy  in  favor  of 
other  candidate  energy  sources. 
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VETERANS'  RIGHTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman with  a  large  number  of  veterans 
In  my  constitutency,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  with  a 
constituency  of  nearly  thi-ee-fourths  of  a 
million  black  Vietnam  era  veterans,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  natiu'e  of 
H.R.  1262B,  veterans  education  and  re- 
habilitation amendments,  which  is  tin- 
satisfactory    in    many    respects.    I    am 
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equally  concerned  about  its  relationship 
to  administration  policies. 

The  administration's  budgetaiy  plans 
for  the  veterans  of  our  Nation,  for  the 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
particular,  highlight  the  moral  crisis 
which  exi-ts  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  within  the  executive 
brand  1  of  om-  Government.  It  is  a  sad 
state  oi  affairs  when  the  recently  de- 
liveied  Presidential  message  on  veterans 
proposes  a  series  of  actions  which  aie 
in  diametric  conflict  with  the  stated 
policies  of  evei-y  national  veterans  organi- 
i-ation,  including  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Jewish  Vv'ar  Vet- 
erans, and  many  others. 

The  administration's  veterans  policies 
are  not  only  out  of  tune  with  the  policies 
of  the.^e  old,  established  groups,  they  are 
also  out  of  tune  with  the  policies  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  testified 
before  Congress,  and  such  Vietnam 
veterans  groups  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Concerned  Veterans  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Puerto  Ricau 
Ci\il  Rights. 

The  President's  policies  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities,  with  the  needs, 
with  the  carefully  formulated  positions 
of  organizations  concerned  with  veterans, 
and  with  such  independent  organizations 
as  the  National  League  cf  Cities  and  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  and 
Commmiity  Colleges,  and  with  the 
Princeton  Educational  Testing  Service's 
study  on  benefit  levels  and  services. 

The  recently  called  for  8-percent  in- 
crease by  the  President  in  the  GI  bill 
was  actually  a  statement  in  opposition  to 
virtually  all  groups  that  have  articulated 
a  public  policy  on  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  It  was  also  a  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  veterans  educational 
amendments  which  we  have  before  us 
today.  Above  all.  however,  it  was  in 
opix)sition  to  commonsense. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  House  Veterans' 
Affaiis  Committee  members  have  been 
told — in  so  many  words — to  press  for  the 
mimmum  increase  in  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, from  the  meager  legislation  which 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee.  I 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  in  my 
district  and  am,  therefore,  unable  to  op- 
pose this  legislation,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  gone  far  enough  in  meeting 
tlie  needs  of  today's  veterans.  I  feel  sure 
that  are  niar.y  other  Membere  who  are  in 
the  same  position  as  I  am.  Therefore,  I 
feel  obliged  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Read- 
justment of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  plans  to  hold  additional  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  educational  costs 
this  year  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  today  is  obviouslj-  inade- 
quate in  this  area. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  House  instruct  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  work  closely  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  other  body,  and  in  those 
Instances  where  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  bill  exceeds  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  own  bill,  to  acceed 
to  the  Senate  committees  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  making  this  suggestion  in 
view  of  the  possible  outcome  and  devel- 
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opments  on  the  Senate  side,  the  possible 
change  In  attitude  by  this  administration 
toward  veterans,  and  the  outcome  of  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  the  House  side, 
which  hardly  will  encompass  recom- 
mendations that  provide  less  benefits  and 
sei'\ices  than  those  which  were  approved 
today. 

As  the  legislation  stands  today,  it  is  in- 
adequate and  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  economic  issues  aiid  problems  facing 
the  majority  of  Vietnam  era  veterans 
who  seek  to  enter  an  institution  ol  higher 
education. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  WAREHOUS- 
ING THE  DISABLED 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
JN   /HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  EHDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  an  opportmiity  to  visit  and 
inspect  personally,  the  Redwoods  United 
Workshop  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Leon  Berliner. 

Through  a  matching  Federal-local  fi- 
nancing arrangement,  the  Redwoods 
United  Workshop  was  founded  in  1971 
to  provide  the  facilities  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  disabled  adults  to  develop  basic 
skills,  benefit  from  the  dignity  of  earning 
an  income,  and  enjoy  a  more  productive 
and  rewarding  life — rather  than  just  let- 
ling  life  pass  them  by  in  idleness,  bore- 
dom, and  something  less  than  tlie  dig- 
nity due  them. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  what  I  saw 
at  the  workshop,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
asked  the  executive  director  to  furnish 
me  a  copy  of  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Redwoods  United  Work- 
shop in  order  that  I  might  share  this 
success  story  with  all  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Berliner's  report  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  tliis  time: 

tire  histoet  akd  accomplishments  of 
Redwoods  United  Woeksbop 

(A  brief  history  of  Redwoods  United  Work- 
shop; how  it  came  into  bfing  and  its  ac- 
compUshments  to  date.) 
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A  group  of  Humboldt  County  citizens, 
aware  and  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  voca- 
tional alternatives  for  dL-iabled  adults,  joined 
forces  and  formed  an  organization  called 
"The  Open  Door  Training  Center'  .  They  met 
frequently,  they  drew  attention  to  commu- 
nity needs  through  small  fund  raismg  cam- 
paigns and  ultimately  set  up  a  Steering 
Committee  chaired  by  Mr.  Raymond  Schnei- 
der, our  County  Counsel,  to  bring  about  a 
multi-disability  facility. 

Paralleling  these  developr-ieuts,  a  small 
group  of  individuals  had  established  a  tiny 
•workshop  for  mentally  retarded  adults  called 
"Sequoia  Crafts".  This  facility  was  sparsely 
funded  and  very  primitive,  it  served  28  in- 
dividuals. 

Tl:ie  Steering  Committee  recommended  to 
Ihe  community  that  ail  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  disabled  be  merged  into  one  purposeful 
organization  A  Board  of  Directors  of  15  in- 
dividuals was  established  on  a  provisional 
basis  and  in  June  of  19'il,  a  separate  name 
was  created  for  this  Joint  community  ven- 
ture;  Redwoods  United  Workshop,  Inc. 
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The  Callfornl*  Department  of  Rehaliilita- 
tlon  was  approached  for  an  Initiation  grant. 
Four  lay  Individuals,  Mr.  Walter  Noah,  Mr. 
Ray  McDonnell,  Mr.  Pred  Stockbrtdge  and 
Mr.  Jon  Japport  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  smrtmcr  drawing  up  a  grant  pro- 
Dosal  for  $108,000  in  federal  funds  which 
woold  neeeasltata  $37,000  in  commnnlty 
..latching.  The  Board  proceeded  with  a  series 
uf  fund  raisers. 

In  September  of  1971.  they  had  raised 
510,000.  hired  an  Executive  Director.  Mr. 
I.eon  Berliner,  who  had  had  15  years  of  ex- 
perience In  this  field  and  a  Masters  Degree 
in  Rehabilitation;  and  he  hired  a  secretary. 
Redwoods  United  Workshop  would  be  on  Its 
way  two  months  hence. 

SEPTEMBER    1971    TO    NOVEMBER    1971 

Three  major  goals  faced  the  Director  din- 
ing this  period: 

1.  Secure  a  site  for  the  Workshop. 

2.  Secure  the  grant. 

3.  Find  $37,000  to  match  the  grant. 

The  Manila  School  had  been  idled,  unoc- 
cupied, vandalized  and  weather  worn  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  It  was  built  cai  a 
Echool  bond  in  the  50's,  a  balance  of  $388,000 
remained  to  be  paid.  Redwoods  United  Work- 
shop obtained  the  building  for  $1,032.00  per 
month  tn  rent. 

The  Greater  Eureka  Developmeut  Corpora- 
tion put  up  collateral  based  on  43  Humboldt 
citizens'  personal  guarantees  to  secure  a  loan 
for  $27,000  to  match  the  grant.  The  grant 
was  approved  as  of  September  1,  1971. 

On  October  1.  l»71,  we  moved  Into  the 
Manila  School.  The  Director  had  been  operat- 
ing out  of  a  room  at  the  Eureka  inn  rent 
donated. 

The  arst  weekend  in  October.  50  National 
Guardamen  spent  two  days  painting  the  en- 
tire building,  donating  their  labor  and  time. 
The  paint  waa  donated  by  the  school  dlrtrlct. 

On  November  1.  1971.  12  disabled  adulte 
started  and  thus,  opened  Redwooda  United 
Workshop. 

NOVEMBER    I.    1971    TO   JAKT,ABT    1972 

We  started  manufacturing  Redwood  prod- 
ucts. We  purchased  a  van  to  transport  peo- 
ple, a  tmck  to  pt«k  up  materlaia  and  deliver 
finished  good,  17  radial  arm  saw.s.  a  planer, 
a  band  saw  and  drill  press. 

We  built  a  motel  which  would  house  Indi- 
viduals who  could  not  commute  to  and  from 
the  Workshop  and  thus,  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  train  motel  maids. 

A  warehouse  was  built  under  the  grant. 

We  started  a  kitchen  program  to  prepare 
generous  hot  lunches  at  ao<  per  meal  and 
thus,  coold  train  bus  boys,  bos  girls,  kitchen 
helpers,  dlahwaahers.  and  salad  makers. 

Ws  started  a  janitorial  training  program 
for  our  office. 

We  tised  the  office  as  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
train  clerical  workers  and  payroll  clerks. 

Otir  grant  was  renewed  for  tlie  second 
year.  This  time,  however,  we  were  to  receive 
OBhf  $43,000. 

Basically  we  operated  tliree  proKrams: 

1.  A  transitional  workshop  for  mildly  dte- 
abted  Individuals  who  had  the  potential,  after 
eval-oatUm  and  a  period  of  work  adlastment, 
to  engage  In  competitive  employment. 

2.  A  long-term  Work  Activity  Center  for 
dlsahlad  tadlvtduals  who  would  need  shel- 
tered employment  as  their  only  vocational  al- 
ternative. 

3.  A  regular  wt)r*  program  was  designed 
for  individuals  unable  to  obtain  cmploy- 
ment,  yet  capable  of  performing  at  cojnpet- 
lUve  le*eis.  These  people  a  ere  giiaratiteed  at 
lea.st  a  minimum  wage. 

JSMoaar  i»72  to  pbesent 
January  of  1972.  Redwoods  United  Work- 
shop took  another  step.  We  started  our  Home- 
maker  Program  under  contract  with  the 
UiunbohU  County  Department  of  Welfars. 
We  trained  18  woosen,  1$  of  whom  were  Wel- 
fare redptents.  They  participated  ka  a  13$ 
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hour  curriculum  to  prepare  them  for  Home- 
maker  activities.  They  were  then  employed 
by  Redwood.s  United  Workshop  to  go  Into  the 
homes  of  elderly  people,  blind  people,  or 
totally  disabled  people  and  help  them  with 
basic  household  duties,  such  as:  House 
cleaning,  meal  preparation,  shopping,  budg- 
eting, personal  care,  etc.  By  providing  tliese 
tervices.  these  people  couJd  remain  in  the 
community  v.'lthout  need  of  Institutionali- 
zation. This  program  is  unique  in  the  nation 
for  ti  workshop. 

Our  griut  was  renewed  for  $32,000. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  our  accomplioh- 
menta  to  date: 

1.  The  budget  for  Redwoods  United  Work- 
shop's liscal  year  (Julv  1,  1973  through 
June  30,  1974)   Is  $505,000. 

2.  Client  and  Homemaker  payroll  te  approxi- 
mately $12, ^XW  a  month.  Staff  payroll  is  $9,000 
a  month. 

3.  In  calendar  year  1973,  more  than  IGO 
disabled  people  were  ssrved. 

4.  We  have  a  staff  of  15  people,  six  of  these 
started  as  clients  and  are,  therefore,  dis- 
abled themselves. 

6.  Redwood-s  Unlt-ed  Workshop  employees 
will  pay  close  to  $50,000  In  Income  taxes  this 
year. 

6.  Nhiety-four  people,  who  have  come  to 
Redwoods  United  Worshop  as  clients,  most 
of  whom  were  on  Welfare,  left  Redwoods 
United  Workshop  for  Industrial  placements. 
If  80  of  these  were  on  Welfare  and  If  the 
average  Welfare  grant  were  $2,600  per  year, 
this  would  constitute  a  savings  of  $234,000 
each  year.  These  people  are  now  tax  payers.  If 
they  pay  an  average  of  $800  a  year  each,  this 
will  add  $64,000  more  per  yew  to  our  tax- 
rolls.  Adding  the  Welfare  savings  to  the  taxes, 
paid,  this  would  constitute  a  yearly  return 
to  the  tax  payer  of  over  $328,000.  Shall  we 
estimate  savings  for  10  years?  This  alone 
documents  why  rehabilitation  is  still  the  best 
Investment  In  our  society. 

7.  Over  $100,000  each  year  Is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  tools  In 
the  local  community  to  permit  us  to  operate. 
Our  local  vendors  benefit  from  the  wages 
earned  as  well.  We  arc  a  new  business  in 
Humboldt  Coimty,  selling  our  goods  mostly 
outside  of  Humboldt  Oounty  (over  $170,000 
last  year)  and  spending  our  dollars  In 
Humboldt  County.  The  economy  of  Humboldt 
County  Is  depressed.  Our  contribution  to 
this  economy  cannot,  therefore,  be  mini- 
mized. 

We  must  provide  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
abled adults  to  benefit  from  the  dignity  of 
earning  an  income  and  to  pursue  productive 
actlvlUes  during  their  (lays  rather  than  aim- 
lessly letting  life  pass  them  In  Idleness  and 
boredom. 

Faculties  for  the  disabled  present  a  two 
edged  sword  for  society,  monetary  savings 
and  humane  consideration,  each  edge  is 
honey  coated.  j 

Sincerely  yours,    j 

Ieon  Berlinxr, 
Executive  Director. 


GOVERNMENT  REQULATORY  POLI- 
CIES HAVE  PRODUCED  SHORT- 
AGES AND  DRIVEN  UP  PRICES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    KEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RlPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  improving  quickly-  our 
Nation'ii  ccontimic  health  is  to  return  to 
the  use  of  the  liiw  of  KUijply  and  demand. 

Government  control  and  regulation  can 
never  be  an  efOcient  subitilute  for  the 
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interplay  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. The  past  2  years  have  proved 
this.  Shortages  have  been  produced  and 
prices  driven  upward  by  Government 
control  and  regulatloa. 

Shortages  are  best  solved  by  programs 
which  foster  production,  not  by  those 
which  discourase  it— freezes,  rollback^ 
controls,  and  regulations.  And,  when 
goods  are  in  available  and  sufficient  sup- 
ply, the  prices  drop  automatically.  That 
is  one  of  tlie  most  admirable  chaiacter- 
i.':tics  of  a  market  economy. 

An  outstanding  article  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  over  the  past  weekend,  an 
analyses  of  "scarcity  economics"  and  how 
the  Federal  Governments'  Interventionist 
pohcies  have  "substituted  delibeiately 
contrived  scaicities  for  the  planned 
abimdance  which  is  well  within  our  re- 
sources." 

The  article  by  Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserlint', 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  details,  example-by- 
example,  the  severe  shortages  which  have 
been  caused  as  a  direct  result  of  Govern- 
ment policy:  Energy,  transportation, 
foodstufifs,  housing,  even  national 
defense. 

How  have  these  policies  hurt  our  Na- 
tion? 
Since  1953,  Dr.  Keyserling  concludes— 
We  have  had  four  recessions  and  are 
now  entering  our  fifth; 

We  have  had  a  national  production 
level  almost  $1,800,000,000,000— that  is 
$1.8  trillion — short  ol  reasonably  full 
production; 

We  have  forfeited,  at  an  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, enough  tax  revenues  to  have 
financed  about  $451  billion  in  additional 
public  outlaw's  for  priority  needs;  and 

We  have  suffered  more  than  48  million 
man-years  of  unemployment  or  job 
scarcity. 

If  we  do  not  change  our  policies  and 
reorient  this  Nation  toward  the  economic 
prosperity  which  arises  naturally  from 
the  market  system.  Dr.  Keyserling  pre- 
dicts that  we  are  likely,  between  1973 
and  1980  to  forfeit  an  addiUonal  almosfr^ 
$1.7  trillion  of  gross  national  product, 
about  $239  billion  of  public  revenues  and 
services,  and  about  16.5  million  man- 
years  of  employment. 

I  do  not  agiee  100  percent  with  Dr. 
Keyserling  in  aU  the  remedial  measures 
he  proposes  in  this  article;  I  think  the 
Rravlty  of  the  proposals  warrant  more 
thorough  study  than  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  give  them  since  their  publication. 
But  his  premises  are  certainly  accurate 
and  his  conclusions  worthy  of  the  utmost 
consideration.  Listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say,  as  I  read  this  important  article  into 
the  Record : 

An  Analysis  or  Scascptt  Economics  and 

Ixa  Results 

(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 

The  current  "energy  trlsls"  should  not 
distract  us  from  Unmedlate  attention  to 
many  fundamental  troubles  of  very  long 
duration.  For  20  years  or  longer,  shortage 
situations  have  arisen  and  grown  through- 
out our  economic  and  related  social  perform- 
ance becaiuse  we  have  substituted  deliberately 
contrived  scarcities  for  the  plemned  abun- 
dance which  Is  well  within  our  resources. 
We  now  need  a  veritable  rerolutlon  in  eco- 
nomic thought  and  action. 

Shoriiigea  in  many  types  of  energy  have 
gained  momeiuum  over  the  years,  as  regula- 
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tory  policies  have  held  expansion  far  below 
long-range  needs.  And  national  policies,  e.g., 
gcarce  (tight)  money  and  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  have  stopped  the  utilities  from  enough 
expansion  of  product,  plant  and  service. 

Regulatory  policy  has  encouraged  railroads 
to  elect  to  carry  mainly  what  they  deemed 
the  more  profitable  traffic,  and  to  neglect  the 
mass  passenger  transportation  which  could 
ameliorate  so  many  of  our  other  problems. 
And  If  we  today  had  adequate  raU  service,  the 
shift  of  traffic  to  the  rails  could  Immensely 
reduce  the  "energy  crisis." 

tJuder  the  contrived  scarcity  farm  policy, 
farm  acreage  and  farmers  have  been  reduced 
excessively.  For  two  decades,  our  total  farm 
output  has  been  consistently  inadequ.ate  to 
provide  a  nutritious  diet  for  all  American 
families,  and  to  export  the  food  required  for 
a  war  against  starvation  and  underdevelop- 
ment in  various  countries.  Farm  families  by 
the  millions  have  been  driven  into  urban 
areas  where  they  have  constituted  one-third 
to  one-half  of  total  excessive  unemployment, 
with  consequent  Impact  tipon  unmanageable 
welfare  costs. 

Despite  the  promise  of  the  Hou.?ing  Act  of 
1949  of  "a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family"  within  a  decade,  today  from  oue- 
flfth  to  one-fourth  of  our  people — depending 
upon  the  criteria  applied — live  in  unsatisfac- 
tory housing.  Inadequate  home  construction 
long  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
scarcity  of  total  output  and  employment.  The 
two  most  important  housing  Impediments 
have  been  scarce  money  and  fantastic  inter- 
est rates,  sud  the  scarcity  approach  to  federal 
public  Investment  In  the  great  domestic 
priorities. 

We  also  may  be  threatened  by  a  scarcity  of 
investment  in  national  defense,  promoted  by 
focus  upon  what  a  scarcity  overall  economy 
"can  afford,"  instead  of  upon  what  a  fully 
used  economy  could  allocate  to  various  pur- 
poses. 

The  policies  conducive  to  these  sector  scar- 
cities have  been  ntu'tiu-ed  in  the  environment 
of  a  scarcity  approach  to  overall  economic 
performance.  And  by  interaction,  the  overall 
and  the  sector  scarcities  liave  aggravated  oi'.e 
another. 

In  the  overall,  we  have  since  early  1953  ex- 
perienced four  successive  and  rather  consist- 
ent cycles  of  Inadequate  upturn  failing  to 
reach  reasonably  full  resource  use,  stagnation 
and  then  recession;  we  are  now  lu  the  second 
stage  of  a  fifth  cycle.  The  resultant  scarcities: 
Prom  the  start  of  1953  through  third-quarter 
1973,  total  national  production  (measured  in 
1970  dollars)  was  almost  $1.8  trillion  short  of 
reasonably  full  or  "maximum"  production. 

Consequently,  we  have  forfeited,  at  all 
levels  of  goverruneut,  enough  tax  revenues  to 
have  financed  about  $451  billion  of  addi- 
tional public  outlays  to  overcome  the  danger- 
ously scarce  servicing  of  our  great  domestic 
priorities.  And  we  have  suffered  more  than  48 
million  man-years  of  true-level  imemploy- 
ment  or  Job  scarcity,  in  excess  of  the  level 
consistent  with  "maximum"  employment. 
This  true  level  includes  officially  repwrted 
full-time  unemployment  in  the  form  of  those 
not  "participating"  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
(and  therefore  not  officially  counted  as  un- 
employed) because  of  scarcity  of  job  oppor- 
tunity. 

Projecting  the  national  policies  now  In  be- 
ing, we  are  likely  during  1973-1980  to  forfeit 
an  additional  almost  $1.7  trUllon  of  gross 
national  product,  about  $239  billion  of  public 
revenues  and  services,  and  about  16.5  million 
man-years  of  excessive  true  level  unemploy- 
ment. 

These  scarcity  ravages  have  sprung  mainly 
from  one  core  error:  repeatedly,  uatioual 
policy  has  sought  to  check  each  upturn  be- 
fore restoration  of  reasonably  full  econonUc 
activity,  thus  turning  the  economy  toward 
stagnation  and  then  recession — all  la  the 
name  of  restraining  Inflation.  But  the  em- 
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plrlcal  evidence,  1953  to  date.  Is  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  effect  that  more  idleness  of  plant 
and  manpower  generates  more  rather  than 
less  inflation. 

Even  during  periods  when  national  poliry 
Is  seeking  to  avert  downturn  and  accelerate 
real  growth — as  today — prevalent  policies  are 
colored  by  a  pronounced  scarcity  bias.  Despite 
some  undulations  downward  the  monetary 
policy  remains  fur  too  tight  and  interest 
rates  far  too  high. 

The  orgy  of  tax  reductions,  for  a  decade  or 
longer,  hnve  helped  the  monetary-  policy  to 
distribt'.te  income  regressively.  which  is 
inimical  to  optimum  Rrowth,  priorities  and 
social  Jtistice;  we  have  leaned  toward 
bonanzas  for  the  select  few.  and  scarcity  for 
the  maiiy.  Progressive  tax  changes  are 
urgently  needed.  The  President's  1975  budget 
i3  close  to  neutral  In  its  economic  effects:  it 
should  be  highly  stimulative.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  protesting  that  we  may  not  have 
an  absolute  recession  in  1974,  but  it  Is 
resigned  to  its  own  stagnation  foreca.st  in- 
Ftead  of  trying  to  prevent  its  actualization 
by  proper  policies.  Such  policies  could  do 
much,   despite   the   energy   outlook. 

Apart  from  the  changes  Implied  ju.<t  above. 
wliat  else  is  required'  Instead  of  excessive 
emphasis  upon  mere  forecasts  and  supiiie 
resignation  to  the  evils  they  foretell,  the 
policy  makers  should  focus  upon  afUrmative 
goals  and  the  means  to  their  attainment, 
consistent  with  the  promptest  feasible 
restoration  of  "ma.ximum"  economic  activity 
and  appropriate  attention  to  priority  needs. 
Instead  of  improvising  disconnected  pro- 
grams to  "defend"  us  agaluit  uadenslrable 
developments  after  they  occur,  we  need  to 
take  the  offensive  with  lotig-raiige  and  con- 
sistent undertakings.  We  need  lon^- -range 
pro-prosperity,  not  short-range  antirecession, 
programs.  We  need  procibundance,  not  anti- 
shortage,  programs. 

We  need  to  re-exaniiiie  the  true  causes  and 
consequences  of  inflation,  le^t  we  continue 
In  the  long  mn  to  get  more  Instead  of  less 
inflation,  and  endure  so  many  other  evils 
besides.  And  instead  of  conjtu'ing  up  an 
antithesis  between  full  employment  and 
price  stability,  and  between  c^tlmum  eco- 
nomic growth  on  the  one  hand  and  priority 
servicing  and  social  Justice  on  the  other,  we 
need  to  learn  from  much  experience  that 
fulfillment  of  these  five  objectives  ■.<:  one 
inseparable  task. 

We  need,  In  short,  more  long-range  plan- 
ning under  freedom,  steering  between  the 
Scylla  of  aimles-sness  in  a  "free  market"  and 
the  Charybdis  of  excessively  centralized  fiat. 
Tlie  work  of  the  CoimcU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  economic  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  recent  years — due  to  narrowness  of 
coverage  and  not  Just  errors  in  analysis — 
have  almost  reduced  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  a  state  of  de4suetude. 

Under  a  national  purposes  budget,  loug- 
range  quiintitative  goals  should  be  set  for 
"maximum"  employment,  production  and 
purchasing  power,  and  for  the  broad  relation- 
ship.s  among  components  of  outlays  and  in- 
comes comparable  with  these  goals.  This 
budget  should  include  also  perspective  goals 
In  such  vital  areas  as  energy,  transjaort.  hous- 
ing, food  supply,  education,  health  and  some 
others.  Then,  and  only  then,  could  all  rele- 
vant policies  and  pros'rams — public  and  pri- 
vate— be  united  harmoniously  toward 
achievement  of  these  goals,  and  corrected 
from  year  to  year  luider  a  balauced  model  o: 
our  needs  and  capabilities. 

This  now  approach  does  not,  per  se.  pre- 
determine the  respective  respon.sibilitie.-,  of 
various  levels  of  government  and  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  It  would  bring  one  increasini; 
purpose  into  our  iiattonwide  efforts,  promote 
compatible  public  and  private  actions  by  en- 
larging public  understanding  and  substitute 
the  Inspirational  force  of  what  we  can  acJileve 
for  the  dead  hand  of  what  we  should  not  e\eu 
trj-  to  do. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  mj'  efforts 
to  repeal  phase  IV,  the  regulatory  scheme 
which  has  had  a  near  disastrous  effect  on 
our  economy.  My  vote  last  spring  against 
the  continuation  of  these  controls  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  my  most  impor- 
tant votes,  as  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple wiU  hold  strictly  accountable  those  in 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  who 
gave  us  these  controls  and  the  resultant 
beef  freeze,  food  and  fuel  shortages,  and 
who  gave  us  only  pohtical  answers  to  our 
economic  problems. 

Only  a  consistent,  sound  fiscal  and 
inorotary  policy  can  return  our  economy 
to  a  jxisition  hi  which  stable  growth  and 
stable  prices  are  the  rule  rather  than  tlie 
exception. 

To  this  dii'cction.  I  am  committed. 


PERSPECTR'E      ON     THE      ENERGY 
SHORTAGE  :  THE  LAST  LEGACY  OF 

VIETNAM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALtFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
brief  overview  of  this  important  confer- 
ence, I  would  Uke  to  divide  my  remarks 
into  tliiee  areas: 

Fiist.  Parameters  of  the  energy- 
shortage: 

Second.  Conflicts  raised  by  the  short- 
ages: and 

Third.  The  last  legacy  of  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  sketching  what 
I  i^ee  are  some  of  the  key  parameters 
within  wliich  this  conference  will  oper- 
ate over  the  next  3  days : 

First.  In  absolute  terms,  there  is  no 
real  current  shortage  of  energy.  In;itead, 
I  see  that  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of 
available  energy  at  prices  which  consum- 
ers are  accustonied  to  paying.  If  prices 
weie  high  enough — and  discounting  all 
other  related  factors — there  would  be  no 
current  shortage: 

Second.  Current  energj-  delivery  sys- 
tems are  the  catalyst  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic system: 

Third.  Bad  as  tilings  may  seem  to  be 
here  in  the  United  States,  this  Nation  is 
pi-obably  much  better  off  in  every  possible 
way  than  most  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, and  certainly  we  are  not  hit  as 
severely  and  drastically  as  vu  tually  every 
lesser  developed  economy; 

Fourth  Overreaction  to  the  current 
shortage  could  have  extreme  and  long- 
term  disastrous  effects: 

Fifth.  Government  pohcies  have  prob- 
ably contributed  more  to  the  current 
shortages  than  aiiy  other  set  of  factors. 
Yet  it  is  consumers  wiio  are  being 
asked — and  requiied — to  £isj>ume  most  of 
the  adjustments; 

Sixth.  If  we  indeed  are  moving  into  an 
economic  downtiu-n.  that  situation  Is 
only  aggravated  by  the  enei-gy  shortai:e — 
and  wa.s  not  caused  by  it: 

Seventh.  Exlstmg  environmental  con- 
trol legislation  did  not  cause  the  energy 
short.ige;  and 

Eighth.  Finally,  the  point  I  will  de- 
velop more  fully  later,  the  current  energy 
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shortage  is  the  last  major  economic 
legacy  at  tbe  overall  distortions  brought 
about  by  10  years  of  direct  U.S.  adven- 
turism In  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  cur- 
rent American  support  of  repressive 
redmes  in  Baigon.  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  is  diverting  and  paying  for  as 
much  as  85,000  barrels  a  day. 

Given  those  parameters,  many  of 
which  will  be  discussed  and  analyzed  in 
upcoming  panels  and  presentations,  I 
sec  that  the  energy  shortage  has  created 
a  series  of  critical  conflicts  which  m\ist 
be  resolved  in  both  short-  and  long- 
range  terms.  Here  is  what  I  see  as  top- 
most of  those  conflicts: 

First.  How  are  we  to  balance  incon- 
veniences brought  about  by  the  shortages 
against  reahties  of  absolute  survival  for 
both  families  and  nations?  How  do  we 
measure  the  discomfort  caused  by  longer 
waiting  lines,  marginally  lower  tempera- 
tures and  speed  limits  and  curtailment 
of  some  activities  against  the  resil  dan- 
gers that  families  may  starve  or  die  if 
they  are  cut  off  from  energy? 

Second.  Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  the 
environmental  control  advances  we  have 
just  started?  In  my  view,  important  en- 
vironmental legislation  such  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  is  not  cosmetic ;  these  laws  were 
passed  to  save  lives  and  to  insure  future 
health  and  safety.  Easing  them  now 
would  only  mean  that  whatever  we  have 
gained  might  be  completely  lost,  and 
that  future  costs  of  just  getting  back  to 
where  we  are  today  would  be  huge  and 
the  problems  difficult; 

Third.  How  do  we  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic trade  offs  between  Jobs  and  Infla- 
tion. Must  we  abandon  existing  concepts 
and  goals  of  a  full  employment  economy? 

Fourth.  How  do  we  measure  growth  as 
compared  to  real  development?  Is  more 
for  more's  sake  a  true  objective,  or  should 
we  be  talking  about  redistribution  of 
wealth,  income,  and  power  within  current 
limits  and  levels; 

Fifth.  How  should  the  share  of  adjust- 
ment be  allocated?  If  past  Government 
policies  have  led  to  overconsumptlon 
of  certain  energy  forms  by  all  sectors — 
consumers,  industry,  and  Government — 
why  should  the  readjustment  process  aim 
to  burden  consimiers  more  than  either 
industry  or  Government? 

Sbcth.  Are  we  to  allow  the  greatest 
thrust  for  monopolistic  control  of  our 
economy — and  society — to  go  unchal- 
lenged, and,  if  not,  what  must  be  done  to 
stimulate  real  competition?  The  petro- 
leum Industry  conceivably  could — and 
probably  would  like  to  dominate  all  en- 
ery  sources  and  delivery  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  found  that  the  oil 
industry  already  controls  the  rate  of  en- 
ergy research  and  keeps  for  itself  most  of 
the  crltlcsd  information  needed  by  Gov- 
ernment and  consumers  about  energy 
supplies,  technology,  and  costs.  It  Is  fairly 
apparent  that  current  Government  poli- 
cies favor  maintaining  the  current  sys- 
tem, and  that  there  has  been  a  large  lack 
of  effective  application  of  existing  laws 
to  control  monopoly  and  monopolistic  be- 
havior; and 

Seventh.  Plnally,  we  have  the  con- 
flicts rsilsed  by  Government  policies  and 
programs  themselves.  What  should  con- 
cern us  vei-y  much  is  the  fact  that  the 
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Nixon  administration  Is  now  asking  tor 
major  new  powers  giving  the  executive 
branch  vast  discretionary  controls — and 
generally  taking  power  away  from  the 
legislative  branch — a  move  which  would 
revei'se  many  recent  trends. 

For  example,  the  administration'?  en- 
ergy bill  called  for  a  complete  turn- 
around in  constitutional  roles,  with  Con- 
gress giving  broad  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive with  the  legislature  retaining  only  a 
veto  power  over  presidential  actions.  In 
addition,  the  Nixon  approach  would: 

Create  a  Federal  "energy  police"  with 
the  power  to  delve  into  many  personal 
activities ; 

Establish  a  Federal  bureaucracy  with 
the  authority  to  determine  priorities  In 
the  allocation  of  scarce  fuels  and  to  de- 
cide whether  individual  use  of  energ\-  is 
essential  or  nonessential  in  their  terms; 

Limit  or  ban  Sunday  travel,  thereby  in- 
terfering with  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  the  lndl\idual  right  to  choose 
whether  to  use  limited  fuels  for  travel  to 
church  or  work  or  for  recreational 
purposes; 

Issue  orders  and  regulations,  directly 
or  indirectly  through  an  administrative 
agency,  which  become  effective  immedi- 
ately without  any  requirement  for  public 
hearings  until  afterwards.  Enforcement 
of  such  orders  against  uninformed,  or  in- 
adequately informed,  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses constitutes  a  diie  violation  of  due 
process ; 

Restrict  the  energy  u.se  of  the  com- 
munications media,  thereby  endangering 
first  amendment  rights :  and 

Delegate  authority  to  States  which  in 
turn  could  set  up  their  own  enforcing  au- 
thorities and  bureaucracies  within  these 
same  Federal  guidelmes. 

Those  are  some  of  tlie  policies  proposed 
to  solve  the  energy  shortage.  Let's  look 
now  at  what  past  government  policies 
and  programs  have  given  us. 

First.  Start  with  price  policies. 

Government  price  controls  held  prices 
at  artificial  levels  which  then  led  to: 

Subsidized  consumption  of  the  price 
controlled  fuel  versus  other  energy 
sources ; 

Subsidized  investment  of  resources  into 
developing  the  cheaper  fuel  rather  than 
alternative  sources;  and 

Overconsumptlon  within  an  econoooy 
where  ths  price  is  artificially  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  other  nations  where 
th?re  are  no  such  controls. 

Two  examples  are  important  testimony 
to  the  pitfalls  of  Government  price  con- 
trols. The  first  is  that  of  cheap  gasoline 
which  meant  more  cais,  more  pollution, 
more  suburban  land  development  and 
sprawl  and  less  mass  transit.  The  second 
is  that  of  wellhead  controls  on  natural 
gas  prices,  controls  which  affected  only 
interstate  sales  and  shipment,  but  did 
not  apply  to  Intrastate  conditions.  The 
result  was  a  massive  Ehift  by  industries 
to  States  where  they  could  get  all  they 
wanted  at  nonregulated  prices,  thus  low- 
ering the  supply  of  natural  gas  for  inter- 
state customers — most  of  whom  turned 
out  to  be  consumers.  Another  result  was 
that  cheap  natural  gas  was  used  in  ac- 
tivities made  economical  only  by  the  arti- 
ficial price,  instead  of  more  logical  al- 
ternative fuels. 
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Second.  A  second  area  was  that  of  tbe 
Government  Imposed  Import  quotas  on 
petroleum,  quotas  which  did  not  benefit 
consumers,  but  instead  maintained 
markets  and  prices  for  the  oil  industry. 
And  there  is  ample  indication  that  the 
import  quota  levels  were  decided  by  po- 
litical factors  and  favortism,  not  by  any 
rational  economic  decisiaiunaktng. 

Third.  Next  is  the  big  area  of  the  Gov- 
ernments tax  preferences  granted  the 
oil  and  energy  industry. 

Because  it  is  one  thing  to  compain 
about  high  windfall  profits  and  an- 
other thing  to  realize  that  current  tax 
favortism  allows  the  oil  Industry  to  get 
away  without  paying  anty  fair  tax  share: 

Five  oil  companies  with  net  income  in 
1970  0  f$8.4  billion  paid  an  average  in- 
come tax  rate  that  year  of  2.5  percent. 

Nineteen  oil  companies  with  total  net 
1970  income  of  $11.4  billion  paid  an  aver- 
age rate  of  6  percent. 

The  highest  rate  paid  that  year  for 
those  companies  was  32  percent;  the  low- 
est rate  was  1.2  percent 

Fourth.  Consider  next  the  Government 
trust  funds — the  most  obvious  being  the 
highway  trust  fund — which  are  used  to 
build  specified  projects — such  as  more 
and  more  highways — without  any  ra- 
tional land-use  energy  transportation 
planning  or  priorities. 

Fifth.  Finally,  In  this  abbrevlatec'  list 
of  Government  policies  which  have  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  energy  shortage 
Is  the  area  of  distorted  regulatory  ac- 
tions. Like  so  many  other  areas,  the 
agencies  established  to  regulate  the  en- 
ergy industry  have  become  the  clients  of 
the  industry,  to  the  absolute  detriment 
of  consumers. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
parameters  upon  which  this  conference 
is  based  and  some  of  the  conflicts  raised 
by  the  shortage.  Now.  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  an  area  that  I  believe  has 
not  received  much  attention  to  date,  but 
Is  of  critical  importance. 

That  topic  is  the  relation  between  In- 
dochina and  the  energy  shortage. 

According  to  a  new  study  by  the  Indo- 
china Resource  Center,  at  the  height  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department's  share  of  total  na- 
tional consumption  of  ell  fuels  doubled 
to  the  point  where  the  military  was  con- 
suming 8  percent  of  all  oil  in  the  Unltel 
States. 

Last  year  when  the  United  States  w^is 
bombing  Cambodia,  experts  estimated 
that  3  million  gallons  a  day  were  being 
used  by  the  bombing  operations. 

As  It  is,  the  United  States  Is  today 
sending  65.000  barrels  a  day  to  support 
current  mllitaj-y  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Air  Force  bases  In  Thailand  con- 
sume approximately  26.000  barrels  a  da> ; 
the  140  aircraft  statkmed  on  two  of  the 
7th  Fleet's  airci-af  t  carrters  off  the  coasts 
ot  Indochina  use  approximately  13,000 
barrels  a  day;  the  7th  Fleet's  own  naval 
operations  consume  another  26,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  And  these  figures  do  not  In- 
clude the  amount  of  fuel  used  just  to 
transport  the  other  fuel  to  Indochina. 

That  figure  of  65,000  barrels  a  day  for 
Indochina  Is  Interesting,  since  the  new 
Federal  allocation  of  fuel  to  truckers  in 
settlement  of  their  slowdown  equals  76,- 
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©00  barrds  a  day.  Or,  as  the  Indochina 
Eesoorce  Center  study  notes: 

If  tba  DelensB  Department  weie  to  curtail 
Its  tuel  ablpraeiUs  to  Soutbeast  Aala  and  1b- 
stead  allocate  that  Xuel  to  this  country's  ovar 
the  road  trucken,  no  fuel  would  have  to  be 
dlFcrted  from  other  sectors  of  tbe  economy 
to  a&lisSj  the  truckers  demands  for  100% 
fuel  allocation. 

Here  is  another  perspective  on  that 
65,000-barrel-a-day  amount.  According 
to  best  estimates,  civilian  fuel  oonsump- 
tion  in  Soatheast  Asia  ranges  at  around 
35,000  barrels  a  day,  while  military  op- 
erations utilize  around  84,000  barrels  a 
day.  And  that  military  level  will  jump 
drastically  if  South  Vietnam  undertakes 
any  major  new  offensive;  according  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassay's  Viet- 
nam tjulietin.  during  tiie  Kprtng  1»7J 
oSeasire  South  Vietnam's  Armed  Forces 
used  three  times  the  amoimt  they  are  now 
consuming. 

And  perhaps,  because  of  the  energy 
shortage,  there  just  may  be  a  marginally 
better  chance  for  real  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Given  the  already  tight  constraints 
on  domestic  fuel  tise  and  the  realization 
that  most  of  the  fuel  needed  by  the  exist- 
ing regimes  in  Saigcax,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  would  be  diverted  from  UJS.  sup- 
plies, 1  ooestion  wheUier  thtt  American 
public  woalrd  allow  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
to  make  such  a  move — because  if  you 
think  there  is  a  shortage  now,  Just 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  flow 
of  fuel  to  Indochina  were  increased  by  a 
factor  of  10. 

I  do  think  that  as  long  as  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  State  Dei>artment  remains 
that  the  United  States  should  both  po- 
lice tbe  world  and  mi^^e  it  over  in 
America's  image  that  we  always  will  be 
faced  with  critical  resource  shortages 
here  at  htjme. 

For — like  It  or  not — the  energy  short- 
age is  not  unique,  nor  Is  it  isolated  from 
other  related  shoitages  of  these  critical 
resource*.  Tiie  period  of  this  Nation's 
unlimited  affluence  is  over — there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  free  lunch.  And  we  must 
be  preipared  to  Question  many  of  our  tra- 
ditional— and  sacrosanct — habits  and 
philosophies. 

We  are  slowing  moving  away  from  two 
<iecade6  ol  toniga  policy  which  iiave 
iiaaknipted  this  Nation— and  tte 
•wld — in  both  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic terms.  Our  imperial  adventurism 
has  cost  not  only  minions  of  lives,  but 
also  the  widening  of  the  gap  between 
haves  and  have-nots. 

Our  own  ecoDOBty  which  has  been  beset 
by  an  unprecedented  trend  of  both  soar- 
ing inflation  and  unemployment  now  is 
sjowing  down  altogether.  The  myth  of 
*he  wartime  boom  jtoould  be  exposed  as 
nonsense  by  these  trends. 

But,  finally,  behind  all  these  trends 
«na  statistics,  ttiere  rtfll  lurks  the  grim 
JwJIty  that  today  our  Government  stffl 
*nnds  repressive  and  authoritarian  petty 
dictators  like  Ihieu.  tliat  our  Ux  doUan 
are  still  being  used  to  prop  up  a  legftme 
which  imprisons  and  tortures  hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  pohtteal  pilsoners,  that 
our  Gtovemaeat  aiiU  cUngs  to  «on««n- 
^onal  wladons  about  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  third  world,  that 
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we  rtlU  are  reflponsflsle  for  continuing 
this  tragic.  Illegal,  hnmoral,  and  insane 
adventurism  throughout  Indochina. 

So,  to  paraiihrase  a  recent  Baying,  "two 
decades  of  Vietnam  are  enough,"  and  as 
we  sit  here  dealing  with  ttie  energy 
shortage,  we  must  not  forget  how  much 
that  shortage  is  a  legacy  of  Vletncus  and 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  one  problem 
without  dealing  with  the  other. 


U.S.  ITXECUnVES  HOST  SOVIET  OF- 
I^CIALS  TO  PROMOTE  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  XH£  HOUSE  OF  aEPfi£S£VTATIVES 

Tnesdajf,  Februarg  19.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  February  16  article  in  the  New 
Yoi  k  Times,  a  number  of  American  ijusl- 
ness  executives,  including  the  chairman 
of  General  Motors,  intend  to  bring  So- 
viet trade  ofaclals  to  their  local  commu- 
nities this  mouth  to  seek  grassroote  sup- 
poit  for  Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  plan,  devised  by  the  UjS.- 
U£B.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council.  Is 
purportedly  designed  '*to  combat  a  grow- 
ing antl-So^^et  mood  hi  the  country  that 
ttireatens  to  block  further  expansion  of 
Soviet-American  trade." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing anti-Soviet  mood  in  tiie  United 
States?  The  Soviet  Union's  treatment 
and  exile  of  novrtist  Alexander  Sol*e- 
nitsj^i  is  Just  the  latest  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  Kremlin  on  Its  own 
pecrple.  Americans  abhor  the  repressive 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  recixne  and  increas- 
ingly are  gucsUoning  whether  the  United 
States  slKMild  trade  with  a  natian  vfbieh 
cannot  tolerate  the  inteliectual  indepen- 
dence of  one  man. 

Pillowing  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times : 

IFrom  the  Kew  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  10741 
VS.  CoBucDNtTiEa  To  Keet  Bvskaks 
(By  Bemanl  Gw«rtEman> 

VfASHiHCTow,  February  15. — About  a  /!»»•*» 
brxMneaa  executtres,  InclTidlng  the  chalrzaan 
of  General  Motors,  Intend  to  brlQg  Sovlat 
trade  ofllclals  to  their  local  communities  fhii? 
month  to  aeek  grassroots  support  for  broad- 
ened commerce  with  the  Soviet  UiUon. 

The  "person  to  person"  plan,  devised  by  the 
XJS.-VSBM.  TratJe  M»d  Economic  Conncll, 
repceaeats  another  effort  by  American  bnsl- 
neM  iMders— backed  by  tbe  Nhton  A<Snilnls- 
txmtlim — to  oembat  a  growing  antWSorlet 
BMod  to  tbe  oouBtry  that  threateos  to  Woe* 
f oTtber  eKpansloB  of  Bovlet-Amertcan  trade. 

PLAWOTD  SOME  TIICE  AGO 

"We  want  local  communltiea  to  caeet  tte 
Russians  and  to  realize  that  trade  is  not  an 
esoteric  issue — that  Jobs  are  at  stak«  and 
tbe  resources  -we  need  to  fuel  our  planta," 
wild  Harold  B.  Scott,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can shSe  of  the  council,  In  a  teaephone  inter- 
view today. 

The  trip  to  this  country  by  the  Sovtet  offl- 
dals,  led  by  Nikolai  S.  Patolichev.  the  Por- 
etgti  Trade  Mlntoter.  was  planned  well  be- 
fore the  Sortet  TTnloo's  arrest  and  eitpulslOH 
pf  Aleksandr  I.  Bolzaienltsyn  this  week,  trade 
oomicH  and  Administration  ofllclals  said. 

But  they  acknowledged  prtyately  that  the 
Sotehenltsyn  case  would  probably  cast  a 
Shadow  over  the  visits  oI  the  Busslans  to 
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American  cittee.  Questlona  are  sure  to  Im 
raised  about  the  proptlttf  of  doing  boalBees 
with  a  atEite  tbat  treat*  its  moat  notable  Itr- 
ing  novelist  tn  socte  faabtoB,  tbey  aatd. 

A  hint  of  t^lB  new  was  prorlded  today  by 
aenator  Henry  M.  Jac^aon.  DeoHtcimt  at 
Washington,  m-fao  atroa^y  attacked  tbe  Ad- 
ministration for  not  dectaiTcly  criticizing 
the  Btsslana  about  tbe  Sotstf^oittsyB  caa^. 

f  ACK30M    LEADS    riGHT 

Mr.  Jackson  has  led  the  nght  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  block  liberalized  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians mitn  Moscow  allowa  unrestricted  eml- 
£-atlon  of  its  citizens.  The  so-called  Jackson 
A)nendment  has  the  suppKsrt  of  majorities  In 
b:>th  houtes  of  Congress,  it  would  bar  the 
granting  of  normal  tariff  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union  aod  deprive  tbe  Eusslans  of 
United  States  Government -backed  ci-edlts. 

Secretary  oT  State  Klssir^er,  in  a  news 
coiifereace  on  Wednesday,  said  the  United 
States  always  supported  freedom  of  thought 
and  that  efforts  to  Improve  relations  with 
Moscow  did  not  reflect  approval  of  the  So- 
viet system. 

But  lie  said,  explaining  the  reluctance  of 
Warhlr.gton  to  debate  wltli  Moscow  on  th« 
Solzhenitsyn  case  and  similar  ones: 

"The  necessity  of  detente  is  produced  by 
the  unacceptabillty  of  general  nuclear  vsn 
under  present  conditions.  Tlie  accumulation 
of  nuclear  arms  has  to  be  canMraJUzBd,  ii 
mankind  is  not  to  destroy  itself." 

Accusing  Mr.  Kissinger  of  "walHing"  on  the 
SoUbenttsyn  aSair,  Mr.  Jackson  said: 

"The  Administration  bas  posed  a  false 
cboica  between  avoiding  r.uctear  irar  ""H 
keeping  faith  with  tradltlo^.al  values  of  hu- 
man decency  and  individual  llber^. 

"It  is  false  and  miate*dlng  to  suggest  *>>»* 
the  pursuit  of  peace  requires  cffidal  iAdiSer- 
cnce  to  the  fate  of  those  brat>e  men  and 
wooaen  who  are  struggling  to  resist  tyranny. 

"It  is  high  tltne  for  the  A^lauclstratioii  to 
Indicate  that  tbe  pace  of  tbe  deiwiaiplag  de- 
tente, and  tbe  loevltabie  aoocMaoiDdatiroa  on 
our  part  that  this  wUl  tequira.  must  bs  ood- 
ditioiied  oa  rectproc^  aooomiBaciatiaii  by  tbe 
aoTiet  Union." 

SAMAOx  snx4'  ctnrs&acD 

Sereral  State  Department  ofRdals.  sAed 
their  view  of  the  Sotehenltsyn  case,  aecTned 
to  agree  that  hj  eatpNlIng  rather  than  im- 
prisoning the  novelist,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties limited  tbe  extent  of  the  ■rtaaiacr  to  tbe 
pcllry  of  Improving  relatlona. 

'■You  could  probably  argue  that  because 
of  Detente,  tbe  Kremlin  bae  to  traat  Solz- 
henitsyn  more  carefully  than  it  this  was  the 
old  cold-war  days."  oae  Soviet  specialist 
said, 

Mr.  Kissinger  8tm  plans  to  visit  Moscow 
late  next  month  to  discuss  auamjssnenta  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  tbe  Soviet  Union 
m  Jnne,  state  Department  officials  said. 

The  ao-man  delegation  headed  by  Mr. 
PatoHcbev  win  arrtre  Is  Hem  York  on  »«J  »♦ 
aari  go  dta-ectty  to  WaShtngton  for  a  meet- 
ing of  tbe  SoTlet -Aiaerleau  trade  oonadl  on 
Feb.  26  ...  the  Oat  tormal  meetb^  at  tbe 
group  that  v.-as  set  up  after  last  June's  risit 
to  the  United  States  by  T.^.'^ld  i.  Brezhnev. 
the  Soviet  Communist  party  leader. 

Mr.  Patolichev  shares  the  honorary  chair- 
manship of  the  COTTncfl  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Oeorge  P.  Shulta.  The  woiMng  chair- 
men are  Darld  U.  Ke!uL'.lL,  ehabmaa  ct 
Fepsico.  and  Vladlm^  8.  AVkiJ^mtyw.  Depnty 
Foreign  TtMie  JvUnleter. 

Pr-sident  Kixon  is  espeUod  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Patoliober  Feb.  26  and  naOaa  tba  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  fulfln  Its 
coomtltment  to  secure  tEberallzed  trade  treat - 
nier.t  from  Congress. 

After  the  meeting,  each  of  the  American 
meanbers  of  the  Council — tbers  wOI  be  abovt 
20  on  each  slcie — plana  to  triag  a  Sorlec 
official  back  to  his  locil  cojnmunity. 

Most  of  tbe  Russians  KiU  £tay'  ia  local 
hotels,  a  council  official  said. 
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tr^.    EXPORTS    MORE 


While  In  the  community,  the  Soviet  of- 
ficial will  not  only  visit  the  host's  company, 
but  is  also  expected  to  meet  civic  and  buBl- 
neas  leaders  and  acquaint  Americans  with 
the  possible  advantages  that  Increased  So- 
viet-American trade  might  have  on  the  com- 
munity's econcxny,  Mr.  Scott  said. 

"We  expect  the  Soviets  will  talk  about 
•.he  problems  of  getting  Soviet-American 
irade  In  balance,"  Mr.  Scott  said.  At  present, 
•  xcludlng  the  heavy  grain  sales  of  1972-73. 
Soviet-American  trade  Is  running  about  $600 
inlllion  a  year,  with  the  United  States  ex- 
porting about  three  times  as  much  as  it  Is 
imnortlng. 

Moreover,  the  Ru£°:lans  have  proposed  Joint 
ventures  to  exploit  natural  gas  and  other 
materials  in  Siberia.  But  that  project  has 
been  held  up  over  uncertainty  with  long- 
range  American  energy  policy  and  the  prob- 
lem of  guaranteeing  sufflclent  American 
credits  to  pay  for  the  sale  of  American 
equipment. 

Under  the  council's  tentative  plans,  Mr. 
Patolichev  will  accompany  Pachard  C.  Ger- 
stenberg.  the  General  Motors  chairman,  to 
Detroit.  Other  pairs  are  thepe: 

A.  W.  Clausen,  president.  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, San  Francisco,  with  Y\u-i  A.  Ivanov,  chair- 
man, Foreign  Trade  Bank. 

Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  chairman.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries, Oakland,  Calif.,  with  Nikolai  N.  Ino- 
zemteev.  deputy  chairman.  State  Planning 
Committee. 

C.  Peter  McColough,  chairman.  Xerox, 
Rochester.  N.T..  with  Vladimir  A.  Sallmovsky, 
head  of  the  Soviet  Patent  Trading 
Organization. 

C.  WUllam  Verity  Jr.,  chairman,  Armco 
Steel  Corporation,  Mlddleton,  Ohio,  with  Ni- 
kolai P.  Makslmov,  president.  Soviet  Metal- 
lurglc  Import  Ag^ency. 

Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  chairman,  Occidental 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  with  Nikolai  G.  Islpov. 
Deputy  Foreign  Trade  Minister. 

David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase 
Manhattan.  Benjamin  P.  Crane,  a  New  York 
attorney,  and  Howard  L.  Clark,  chairman  of 
American  Express  Co.,  wUl  give  a  lunch  In 
New  York  la  honor  of  Mr.  Alkhlmov  and 
some  others  to  Introduce  them  to  many 
New  York  businessmen. 


WOMEN  CAN  NOW  BE  CHECKED  FOR 
GENETIC  DISEASE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Ms.  AZBUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  unusually  Interesting  and  informative 
article  on  a  most  unpleasant  subject, 
that  of  genetic  diseases.  But  the  article 
is  not  one  of  despair,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  it 
describes  a  procedure  that  can  detect 
such  diseases  before  birth. 

The  article,  by  Dr.  Amltal  Etzionl  in 
the  November  1973  edition  of  Psychology 
Today,  describes  a  new  procedure  called 
amniocentesis  In  which  fluid  samples 
from  the  womb  can  be  withdrawn  and 
analyzed  to  determine  if  the  fetus  has 
one  of  many  genetic  diseases. 

Amniocentesis  does  have  its  mental 
and  physical  risks,  however,  and  they 
are  described  explicitly. 

Dr.  Etzioni  also  conducts  a  discussion 
on  the  reasons  many  obstetricians  will 
not  Inform  their  patients  amniocentesis 
exists. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  however, 
the  article  examines  basic  questions  In- 
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volvlng  the  fundamental  right  to  control 
one's  own  body.  Dr.  Etzioni  postulates 
that  this  right  is  so  elusive  in  America 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  personal  ques- 
tion but  inextricably  bound  to  our  total 
"legal,  economic,  political,  institutional 
continuum." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  of  both  sexes  find  these 
topics  of  use,  topics  which  the  author 
whose  \\Titing  follows  calls  "public  as- 
pects of  our  personal  lives." 

The  article  follows: 
Doctors  Know  More  Tb.an  They're  Telling 
You   About   Geketic   Defects 
(By  Amltal    Etzioni) 

If  a  raving  maniac  struck  your  child  on  tha 
head  with  an  iron  bar,  causing  mental  re- 
t.irdatlon.  reduction  of  life  expectancy  to 
seven  years,  and  ln.stitutlonallzatlon.  the  act 
would  be  considered  a  horrendous  crime.  The 
perpetrator  would  be  Instantly  incarcerated. 

When  a  physician  refrains  from  telling  a 
woman  that  her  next  diild  may  be  a  mon- 
goloid and  that  the  tragic  birth  can  be  avoid- 
ed, and  then  she  bears  a  retarded  child  who 
dies  young,  nobody  make.s  a  fuss.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  are  not  told.  Three  out  of  every  hun- 
dred children  born  has  a  genetic  defect,  two 
more  hnve  a  hidden  genetic  malformation 
that  will  affect  them  later  In  life  (causing 
such  Ulne.?.ses  as  spinal  cerebellar  degenera- 
tion, which  Is  a  hereditary  disorder  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  appearing  In  the 
mid-20s,  of  Huntington's  chorea,  which 
causes  a  deterioration  of  the  brain,  usually 
between  ages  30  and  60) .  However,  a  rapid- 
ly Increasing  number  of  these  illnesses  can 
now  be  avoided. 

Until  the  early  "eos.  each  child  conceived 
represented  a  gamble.  Researchers  i.nd  doc- 
tors could  tell  pregnant  women  that  the  old- 
er they  were,  the  Ukeller  they  were  to  have 
children  afflicted  by  any  one  of  a  large  set  of 
crippling  or  even  fatal,  genetically  caused 
diseases.  Doctors  could  even  give  prospective 
parents  fairly  precise  probabllltv  estimates. 
Yet,  every  woman  who  wanted  a  child  had  to 
take  her  chances,  because  statistical  pro- 
jections, of  course,  tell  you  nothing  about 
the  outcome  of  Individual  events.  Thus,  if 
you  are  told  there  Is  a  26  percent  probability 
that  your  next  child  will  te  a  mongoloid,  you 
still  don't  know  what  your  next  child  would 
be.  Nor  do  you  know  whether  out  of  three 
or  five  children  all  or  none  would  be  mon- 
goloids, or  whether  your  present  pregnancy  Is 
any  different  from  what  future  ones  will  be. 
Such  a  formulation  provides  a  rather  poor 
guide  to  action:  It  leaves  parents  only  two 
drastic  choices:  the  gamble  that  the  next 
child  will  be  all  right,  or  the  decision  to  have 
none. 

A     SIMPLE     TEST 

While  many  prospective  mothers  are  still 
left  with  only  these  two  choices,  the  sltu- 
atlon  need  no  longer  be  so  drastic.  A  relative- 
ly simple  test  called  amniocentesis  can  tell, 
with  a  very  high  degree  cf  accuracy,  whether 
or  not  the  speclflc  fetus  a  woman  is  carrying 
is  deformed.  Now  even  a  woman  with  a  high 
predLsposltlon  to  moDgoUsm  can  have 
healthy  children. 

The  test  Is  done  by  inserting  a  hollow 
needle  Into  the  sac  in  which  the  fetus  floats. 
The  doctor  withdraws  some  of  the  fluid  and 
sends  It  to  a  laboratory.  Here,  fetal  cells 
four.d  In  the  fluid  are  grown  in  a  culture  and 
subsequently  studied  to  determine  whether 
thoy  carry  a"y  one  of  40  or  more  (the  num- 
ber is  rapidly  rising)  genetic  abnormalities. 
If  the  test  Is  negative,  the  parents  can  be 
quite  sure  the  child  to  b«  bom  will  not  suffer 
from  these  diseases.  If  it  Is  positive,  prospec- 
tive parents  u>:ually  choose  abortion,  soon  to 
be  followed,  in  most  case.'i,  by  another  preg- 
nancy. Other,  later  embryos  can  also  be 
tested.  In  this  way,  a  cot.<ple  can  be.  In  effect. 
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secuie  of  a  child  free  from  mongolism  and 
other  diseases  like  Turner's  sjmdrome  (which 
entails  severe  sexual  abnormalities).  Tay- 
Sachs  disease,  or  galactosemia.  Tay-Sachs  oc- 
curs almost  exclusively  Iq  Jewish  families  of 
Eastern  European  descent;  infants  become 
blind,  deaf  and  mentally  retarded,  with  death 
usually  following  In  the  second  cr  third  year 
Galactosemia,  a  metabolic  disorder,  can  mean 
cataracts,  clrrhOEis  of  the  liver,  or  mental 
retardation. 

THE    DOCTORS    DECTOE 

Many  doctors  I  have  interviewed  are  not 
familiar  with  amniocentesis;  many  more  re- 
ply that  they  would  not  Inform  a  pregnant 
woman  about  the  availability  of  amniocen- 
tesis, or  would  do  so  only  if  the  woman  was 
over  40  years  old,  an  age  at  which  the  risk  of 
having  a  genetically  deformed  child  sharply 
rlfes.  (The  risk  of  mongolism  is  one  In  3,000 
for  women  under  30;  one  in  600  for  tiiose 
aged  30  to  34;  one  In  280  for  those  35  to  39- 
one  in  80  for  ages  40  to  44;  and  one  in  40  for 
85es  44  and  up,  according  to  Virginia  Apgar 
clinical  professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Cornell 
University  Medical  Collega.) 

•  »  •  •  » 

DOCTORS'    CATCH    NUMDER    ©NE:     "THE    EISK    IS 
TOO    HIGH    FOB    you" 

Unlike  new  drugs,  new  medical  procedures 
are  not  reviewed  by  any  public  authority  or 
agency  to  determine  their  safety.  Hence,  each 
doctor  must  personally  decide  about  amnio- 
centesis, and  there  Is  strong  disagreement 
about  how  dangerous  It  is.  One  doctor  flatly 
stated:  "It  (amniocentesis]  is  safe";  he  uses 
it  freely.  Another  said  It  should  be  required 
of  all  pregnant  women.  But  most  doctors  op- 
pose the  test  because  they  think  It  entails 
risks  that  are  "too  high."  What  are  thoso 
risks?  How  high  is  high?  And,  how  does  ono 
determine  which  risks  are  "too  high"? 

*  •  •  •  • 
The  test  presents  a  variety  of  risks,  which 

differ  in  severity  and  frequency  and  are 
harder  to  total  up  than,  say,  the  risk  of  being 
mugged  cr  being  involved  in  a  traffic  acci- 
dent. 

The  list  of  risks  runs  as  follows: 

Between  one  and  two  percent  of  the  wom- 
en tested  win  have  a  spontaneous  abortion 
after  the  test  is  made.  (Some  of  these  abor- 
tions might  have  occurred  anyway,  since 
most  tests  have  been  done  for  older  women 
who  have  a  higher  rate  of  spontaneous  abor- 
tion.) 

Three  percent  of  the  women  tested  suffer 
an  Infection  as  the  result  of  the  procedure, 
btit  most  Infections  respond  to  antibiotics. 

In  eight  to  10  percent  cf  the  women,  the 
test  wUl  cause  some  bleeding  because  the 
needle  has  punctured  the  placenta;  In  some 
cases  there  will  be  a  puncture  of  the  bladder; 
in  some,  of  the  Intesthies.  All  but  the  last, 
which  seems  very  rare,  usually  have  no  seri- 
ous consequences.  Also.  In  those  few  cases, 
where  both  the  mother's  blood  vessels  and 
those  cf  the  fetus  are  punctiu-ed,  and  the 
mother  is  Rh  negative,  and  the  fetus  Rh 
positive  a  reaction  will  tend  to  result  that 
may  adversely  affect  future  pregnancies. 

There  is  no  record  of  fatality  of  an  expec- 
tant mother. 

In  very  rare  cases — there  are  only  two  or 
so  on  record — the  needle  punctures  the  fetus 
and  harms  it;  in  one  case,  an  eye  was  lost. 

•  •  •       .        •  • 

(Had  we  studied  amniocentesis  Instead  of, 
say,  defoliants  for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
would  know  much  more  about  the  exact 
degree  of  risk;  after  all,  the  procedure  has 
been  used  to  collect  genetic  Information  for 
over  10  years.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

WE   MUST  JUDGE  NOW 

We  must  Judge  the  acceptabUlty  of  these 
risks  now,  and  decide  whose  values  will  be 
uaed  in  such  Judgments. 
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Por  eiaxople,  a  one-percent  to  two-percent 
danger  that  the  fetus  wUl  be  lost  because  of 
A  test  aimed  at  securing  a  normal  child  will 
seem,  and  In  this  sense  will  be,  extremely 
high  to  a  40-year  old  woman  who  is  desperate 
to  have  a  child  and  who  Is  quite  willing  to 
accept  a  deformed  one  rather  than  risk  not 
being  able  to  conceive  again. 

«  •  •  «  • 

I  cunnot  see  wtiat  moral  or  other  basis  dcx;- 
tora  use  to  dls&llaw  the  prospective  parents 
to  rMider  thetr  own  Judgment.  •  •  •  I 
quarrel  with  those  who  do  not  give  their 
pattents  the  loformatlon  that  they  do  have 
a  <^olce,  and.  If  a  woman  wants  the  test, 
provide  ttie  necessary  referrals  If  tliey  them- 
selves cannot  or  wlU  not  adminl.?ter  tlie  pro- 
cedure. 

•  «  •  •  * 

DOcroas"  catch  Nui.:BEa  two:   "rriE  DsrisioN 

IS  TOO  ilUCH  FOB  YOTJ  TO  HANDLE." 

Several  of  the  doctors  interviewed,  and 
several  who  have  written  about  the  test, 
state  that  if  a  woman  came  to  them  to  ask 
about  amaiooen tests,  or  was  seriously  worried 
about  the  abiK>rmallty  of  her  fetus,  pcrhafis 
because  of  a  family  history  of  genetic  illne}^:<. 
tlkeo,  oh  yea,  tjiey  wouid  tell.  But  they  would 
not  suggest  to  a  wome.n  \^ho  did  not  fear 
genetic  malformation  the  possibility  tli&t  her 
child  might  be  aevcxely  deformed.  Not  on 
your  life,"  my  oan  doctor  tola  me.  They  say. 
this  would  cause  her  anxiety,  even  U  the  test 
•mat  oegatiTe.  •  *  »  This  an:-;iet:',  ihcy  say, 
wouid  harra  both  the  woman  and  her  fetus, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  course,  the  teat  is  wors-e  thnn  useless  If 
tt  cannot  be  followed  up  by  au  abortton. 
but  tbe  country  has  already  allowed  abortion 
for  otb^-puipasea,  despite  the  possibiUty 
of  these  p*v-chiriogical  problems;  it  can 
hardly  reject  tt  for  this  purpose. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Could  a  few  therapeutic  discu-sbions  or 
groiip  sessions  for  women  who  face  the  same 
problem  reduce  the  anxiety  to  quite  tolerable 
leTels?  "That  Is  not  oirr  busliiess,"  a  conser- 
vative doctor  fxointmed.  Wc  l^ad  better  muke 
It  ours. 

DOCTORS'  C.^TCH   NTTMBTS   TH1>i:f:    "C.TKT^IC    IN'- 
TERVLNTIOlfS  Wni  DinAS«:  TUF  RACE" 

Some  of  the  many  doctors  opposed  to  the 
test  echoed  an  objection  that  sceral  distin- 
guished scientists  ha'.-e  stated:  What  about 
the  welfare  of  the  racef  They  fear  that  new 
medical  developments,  interfering  with  nat- 
ural-aelectlou  processes,  will  lead  to  an  ever 
weaker,  less  Ct,  race. 

***** 

On  the  face  of  it.  these  arguments  woitld 
lead  one  to  favor  ma^ive  use  oX  amniocen- 
tesis to  try  to  correct  lor  all  of  these  fatilts  by 
"weeding  out"  weak  genes.  However,  other 
scientists  have  pointed  oiTt  that  biological 
trait*  that  are  highly  undesirable  In  the 
present  condition  might  be  essential  for  sur- 
vival If  oia'  envlroament  were  to  change. 
Thus,  sickle  c^l  anemia,  n  terrible  illness 
which  plagues  many  black  Americaus,  might 
be  eUmiuated  one  day,  only  for  us  to  flud  out 
that  It  is  a  usefid  combatant  to  malaria.  It 
would  ser\'e  its  rU  wen  follo'A'lng  n  brenk- 
dowu  iQ  chlltBatlon,  eny  after  a  nuclear 
WW.  or — if  we  are  aent  to  serve  In  Vietnam. 
StmUarty.  dtabetea  has  been  characterized  as 
a  "thrifty"  genotype,  useful  when  food  sup- 
plies are  very  Limited  and  "deleterious  only 
in  the  context  of  the  grossly  excessive  and 
unbalanced  diets  which  clinrncterlzo  our 
civilization." 

•  •  •  *  • 

If  you  tell  a  woman  not  to  use  amniocen- 
tesis tiecause  the  race  might  suiTer.  you  are 
either  grossly  misjudging  the  .'cjope  of  the 
damape  or  Implying  a  supyerlority  of  the 
societf*!  needs  over  those  ol  Indlvldiiala. 
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DOCTOKS*    CATCH     KUTytBEK    FOCH:     "BOTOW     T   IE 
SLrFPEBT  SLOPE" 

"One  thing  leads  to  anoUter:  you're  better 
off  not  touching  the  sttiff.  because  while 
some  of  It  may  seem  quite  OK,  soon  you  slip 
Into  even  further  out  and  toEoe  dangerous 
usr.jes."  tome  doctors  say.  The  argument  Is 
fanitMnv:  it  has  been  advanced  to  tell  mari- 
juana smokers  they  will  end  up  shooting 
heroin,  to  tell  girls  that  premariuai  sex  will 
lead  to  proinlscuity,  and.  now,  to  tell  pros- 
pecLiv3  pflrcuts  that  while  amniocentesis 
ivii^ht  be  quite  hne  lor  detection  of  mcngol- 
ism.  It  one:is  a  whole  Pandora's  bm  of  ge- 
netic tricks. 

Inde^.  the  answer  le  far  from  obxious. 
r.Toug:llsin  Is  usually  such  a  severe  affliction 
that  the  decision  of  what  to  do  about  it  is 
roliiiively  straightforward.  But  the  r;.piclly 
rising  numljcr  of  other  genetic  a'o normal itles. 
which  can  be  detected  by  amniocentesis  and 
by  other  mesnE,  offers  no  such  clear  indica- 
tions. 

Thus  some  gencntic  ab:ionnilltle8  fene- 
ratr3  mly  relatively  mild  dfcsortJrra  audi  as 
PKU  and  diatetes,  which  can  be  treated  by 
srrick  diets  or  dmnrs.  If  the  fetus  Is  dlft^nosed 
a3  having  these  disorders,  should  the  couple 
abort  it,  betting  on  a  normal  fetus  next  time, 
or  should  they  allow  It  to  be  b:rn  and  leed 
a  lc?3  than  normal  life? 


MoreoFer.  amniocentesis  can  be  tued  to 
discover  not  only  disorders  but  also  to  dis- 
cover unde'-lrable  biological  attributes,  for 
example,  so  called  'criminal  genes."  There  is 
acscuinulating  evidence  th?.t  people  born 
with  XTT  peLCs.  one  out  of  every  1.000  male 
birti'is,  may  have  a  predi^xjbiticu  toward 
criminal  trisaEity. 

»  «  •  *  • 

Should  the  parents  1>e  spared  the  informa- 
tion? And  Kho  Shan  fleclde  whether  they 
.should  be  snared  or  not?  Does  each  doctor 
decide?  The  state  health  anthoritlcs?  An 
AT.TA — or  APA — Committee? 

CHOOSING  A  CHILD'S  SiT: 

The  test  also  reveals  quite  easily  whether 
t'-iB  feti-.s  is  male  or  female.  Most  doctors. 
including  those  v.  ho  are  quUo  wUling  to 
recommcivd  amniocentesis  for  health  reasons, 
f.'.lainautly  oppose  people  talcing  the  risk  for 
£uch  a  "whiin&ical,  arbitrary"  reason  as 
learnlJig  the  sex  of  their  child.  "If  tiiey  are 
that  desperate  to  have  a  boy  (or  a  girl),  let 
tiiem  adopt  one!"  exclaimed  one  doctor.  B'.it 
a  suri-ey  C'>uu2iio&ioued  by  wkbc  -TV  ia  Iwlay 
1972.  revealed  that  •  •  •  one  out  of  four 
Amerisaus  stems  to  feel  rather  strongly  that 
they  would  rather  have  a  child  of  his  "own." 
•  •  *  •  « 

And  many  have  strong  (ee'iings  about  the 
desired  cex  of  their  child.  Can  ve  tell  thun: 
"No.  you're  not  allowed"?  Is  it  OK  for  medi- 
cal tc>cietleB.  In  effect,  to  pressure  their  mem- 
bers to  refuse  Intervention  for  tlieae  non- 
th'ertipeutlc.  eugenic  purposes,  by  deflnir.g 
sneh  utlUeation  as  "unscnmd  practice"?  •  •  • 
AttI.  if  xise  of  the  prooed\»re  for  this  purpose 
Is  prohibited,  will  other  Interventiooa,  to 
get  a  taller  child  (relatiTely  easy)  or  one 
with  a  higher  IQ  (nuiybe  Impassible)  also 
*5e  crwUawed?  If  so,  by  id* om?  If  not.  who 
shall  d«;4de? 


llicre  are  alternatives,  amniocentesis  is 
not  tlic  only  was  of  Intervening  to  affect  the 
genetic  composition  of  the  future  person. 
Feopla  caja  affect  the  heredity  of  their  ofi- 
apriug  by  haiing  tlicir  genes  tested  in  high 
scliool.  uud  tlien  avoiding  what  might  be  a 
gencUcaUy  unsound  marriage.  For  example, 
a  match  between  a  man  and  woman  who 
each  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait  produces  a 
cue  in  four  chance  that  their  clUldrcn  will 
have  sickle  cell  anemia. 
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Agnln.  people  may  wkh  to  complete  their 
families  while  they  arc  yown^  t>ecau9e  the 
Incident  of  genetic  lilnrM  ri'es  with  the 
a^e  of  the  mother.  Should  people  to  whom 
ICTs  risky  procedtn  es  like  these  are  avail  .hie 
be  steered  axay  from  amnlccentesls?  1 

A    «Ui£TION    or   ATTTKORirr 

All  of  tlie.'ie  "catches"  rai,;.e — directly  cr 
indu^ctly — a  quesUou  of  authority.  Who 
speaks  for  scciety?  Who  decides  what  people 
aie  told  or  not  Usiiii  Vkhut  steps  are  reooin- 
zncuded?  Wli^vt  intervenUous  are  to  he  ciis-i 
ccurtged? 

Mo:.t  doctors  argue  thst  all  the -e  declsior.al 
are  beat  left  in  their  iumds.  •  •  •  At  leasb 
the  doctors  say.  If  they  go  as  far  :,s  to  briu.i 
the  patient  into  thoir  decision,  doctors  shoulca 
retain  the  right  to  render  the  "ultimatd 
declMon." 

I  say  tJiat  the  rclcs  sho-ol J  be  reversed : 
the  doctor  should  advise  Uie  patient;  th^ 
pnlie-it  should  make  tlie  ultimate  decision] 
If  petple  are  allowed  to  have  abortions  th;.t3 
do  entail  a  ri»k  without  accounting  to  any-^ 
body,  I  fall  to  see  why  amnlccentesls  Is  anv{ 
diCereut — unless  of  course  future  studiea 
show  a  much  higher  ratio  of  serious  conse-J 
tiu?tices  than  now  Is  known.  | 

WHO    IS    TiiK    ALriiOailLNo    P-iELfci? 

So  far  it  IE  quite  simple.  It'a  not  the  do,:- 

tcrs  values  but  tho.se  cf  the  people  whosj 
lives  arc  affected  that  sbould  preralL  BlS 
tliere  are  some  additional  coiaplezicief .  Fire;, 
who  should  be  the  aotborizlng  "pai«nf '?  Itia 
prcspecUve  mother?  She  and  ber  apooacl 
Should  not  a  w..>man  liare  tbe  final  aay  orer 
her  body?  Should  one  risk  the  well-being  l( 
a  fetus  witiiout  consulting  the  husband-* 
Xatiier?  It  is  too  easy  to  say  thai  botJi  ma.i 
and  woman  shtjuld  decide,  Itecause  a  couplt» 
may  net  agree  between  themsijives.  Should  .-% 
doctor  refrain  from  action  ui.less  both  par* 
en*i.s  agree?  *   •   •  i 

If  one  endorses  a  basically  libertarian  viewj 
as  I  do,  that  an  inforniied  adi'U  should  niaka 
up  her  or  his  own  mind  as  long  as  there  H 
no  clear  and  present  sggrega*?  danger  to  so- 
ciety (and  ultimately  t-o  tVe  Individual  i 
liom  tlicse  decisions,  there  st'.Tl  remains  thj 
question  cf  whether  the  ten  should  be  pro* 
motcd  (or  even  rfqtii.-ei)  be~:;T:se  of  pot?;:* 
tial  sC'Cietal  gocd.  Take  tnorsroMsm,  whlcii 
costs  us  1.7  bffllon  a  year.  Many  people  who 
have  monsololrt  chll-lren  don't  rahe  thtTi^.; 
thpr  abandon  them  to  public  Instltutlor  j 
where  they  decay  and  die.  One  can  qirtckiy 
rejcr^  the  idea  of  requiring  the  test,  because 
cf  the  horror  of  forcing  women  to  he  tested 
and  perhaps  iindergolng  abortion.  B".rt  wh7 
not  at  lea.st  promote  the  test?  Why  ehouldnt 
pubUc-health  departments  B'S-.Trtlse :  IT  yio  l 
check  your  fettts.  youTl  get  a  normal  chflcJ, 
Eiid  we  •will  aM  f''>«n*  the  billion  ssTcci? 
•  »  •  •  • 

The  answer  to  all  the  varied  and  coBiplet 
questions  raised  by  tlK  tntroductioa  of  am- 
niooeutesis,  vhlcfa  Is  Just  one  t^oi  of  genet i3 
engineering  and  'oreruniier  oi  many  to  ooo^e, 
is  to  be  found,  la  part,  in  a  rev  iustitutio 
a:.d.  in  part.  In  new  poiiticb. 

A   COCJftTL   OP    S»GrS 

If  we  arc  not  to  rrpr.^.t  t'  e  nit»t?,yes  o!' 
Industrialization.  w*ipn  r.ev.-  technologies 
forced  their  way  Into  STlety  and  m&de  it 
adapt  to  their  needs,  tt  rrnrst  review.  eTuni- 
ir^,  screen  ar.d  gtilde  the  new  blolotrlcal  tefh- 
riques.  To  »cr«tlal.'«  these  n*w  techniques 
w^  require,  ftrjtt  of  all.  the  n->ortern  equlTi.'. - 
ent  of  a  trJbRl  ouiM^l  of  wtee  people  t3 
refiert  on  these  nisttery  and  proBo^ince  tht-ir 
reconimerjdatlons.  They  may.  fc^r  Instsnce, 
tn-g»  the  publlc-heilth  departments  actively 
to  promote  tbe  use  of  amulooen  teals  to  oom« 
bat  mongolism;  sug^st  tiiat  ctoetarB  con- 
Eult  b:>th  spo';=e.o.  not  Just  the  wife,  wbe'l 
am.Qiooei^te;  is  is  indicated:  ask  for  greater 
t.^xer:iuce  for  iit>  o^  for  aex  choice,  aiid  sii 
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on.  The  council's  advice  should  not  replace 
or  consider  Individual  choices  but  further 
seek  to  inform  the  Individual.  Thus,  the 
ultimate  decision  would  continue  to  rest 
with  each  person.  But  she  (and  her  bus- 
band,  If  any)  will  be  made  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities, risks,  catches  and  considerations 
pointed  up  in  the  careful  deliberations  of  a 
*"lse  body. 

This  modern  equivalent  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cil will  have  to  IncUide  not  Just  scientists 
but  also  humanists,  the  theologians,  and  so- 
cial scientists.  Such  a  wide  representation 
will  help  to  assure  that  the  whole  person, 
not  Just  specific  individual  needs,  will  be 
taken  Into  account. 

•  •  •  *  * 

INFOBMIXG  THT  PTTBLIC 

The  deliberations  should  be  public,  so 
that — like  Congresssional  hearings  on  other 
topics — they  will  generate  a  wide-spread  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  issues  involved.  Without  It, 
the  reconunendations  to  emerge  from  the 
deliberations  will  probably  not  be  supported 
by  the  public,  and  the  development  of  new 
mores  will  not  take  place.  .  .  .  New  defini- 
tions must  be  evolved  to  deal  with  such 
questions  as  when  life  actually  begins  (e.g., 
to  allow  for  amniocentesis  and  abortion  after 
four  and  a  half  months  of  pregnancy,  which 
many  people  stUl  emotionally  oppose)  and 
when  It  ends. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  has  suggested 
that  such  an  authoritative  l>ody  be  set  up 
as  a  Congressional  Commission.  The  Senate, 
at  one  point,  unanimously  endorsed  the  idea, 
but  the  House  did  not  act,  and  the  Commis- 
sion U  now  In  Umbo,  It  should  not  be. 

•  •  «  «  • 

All  suggestions  are  Important,  but  they 
leave  one  with  the  feeling  that  the  problem 
would  not  be  adequately  handled.  What  is 
missing? 

PERSONAL    t-rSEHTIES    AND    CIVIC    INTERSECTIONS 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  libertarian  answer 
may  seem  to  provide  a  sufficient  response. 
"Let  each  person  make  up  her  or  his  mind; 
let  society — through  a  council  of  wise  per- 
sons— Inform  the  public  and  alert  It  to  the 
l&sues  Involved,  so  decisions  will  be  edu- 
cated. There  is  no  place  for  Government 
control  In  these  matters." 

On  second  thought,  the  issue  becomes 
more  of  a  political  concern,  because  our 
personal  decisions  are  not  made  In  a  social- 
political  vacuum.  Thxis,  we  may  be  all  in 
favor  of  amniocentesis,  but  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  still  difficult  even  to  get 
an  atoortlon,  especially  In  a  public  hospital. 
We  might  favor  waiting  longer  to  "pull  the 
plug"  on  a  terminally  111  patient,  but  the 
soaring  cost  of  boepitalization  may  make 
such  delays  a  luxury  only  the  affluent  can 
afford.  We  may  favor  sex  choice,  but  If  the 
AMA  labels  this  (or  any  other  such  prac- 
tice) "unsound,"  doctors  may  then  very 
well  lack  protection  In  case  of  malpractice 
Bulta  and  therefore  refuse  to  render  the 
service.  And  so  on. 

In  short,  what  we  can  do  as  citizens  In 
regard  to  our  bodies,  is,  unfortunately,  not 
Just  a  personal  question  between  us  and  our 
families,  us  and  our  physicians.  The  whole 
legal,  economic,  political.  Institutional  con- 
tinuum has  to  be  dealt  with.  And  whether 
wc  like  It  or  not,  the  road  to  personal  liber- 
ties passes  through  many  civic  Intersec- 
tions; we  must  participate  In  shaping  the 
conditions  of  our  lives  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  be  masters  of  our  own  bodies.  Only  when 
we  devote  more  attention,  lime  and  energy 
to  study  and  to  act  on  these  public  aspects 
of  our  personal  lives,  will  the  political  force 
necessary  to  countervail  the  technocrats, 
bureaucrats,  and  the  Teseaich-Uber-Alles 
cult,  be  formed. 

As  war  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  our  bodieis  are  too  vital  to  be  loft 
to   genetic   engineers   and   doctors. 
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A   CRISIS   OF  POLLOWERSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  8EPRESENTAT1VES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  12,  1974,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  article  by  Joseph 
Kraft.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  column 
for  publication  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  it: 

A  Crisis  of  foLLowERsiiip 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

("President  Nixon  has  been  crippled  by 
Watergate.  But  the  country  has  not,  as  all 
presidential  polls  show,  gone  over  to  the 
Democrats  ") 

The  leading  countries  of  the  advanced 
world,  gathered  here  for  the  Washington  en- 
ergy ccnference.  present  a  sad  and  puzzling 
spectacle.  Their  governments  are  growing 
weaker  without  their  oppositions  gaining 
strength 

In  the  absence  of  leedershlp,  historic  na- 
tional diseases,  born  of  the  uncured  afflic- 
tions of  the  violent  past,  are  approaching 
fever  pitch  again.  There  Is  a  crisis  of  follow- 
ershlp. 

Great  Britain  presents  the  classic  exam- 
ple. Galloping  inflation  precipitated  a  clash 
between  the  Conservative  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  and  the  coal 
miners.  Mr.  Heath,  having  zigged  and  zagged 
on  Inflation  over  the  past  year,  was  too  weak 
to  compromise  gr.icefuJly.  When  the  miners 
stuck  fast,  Mr.  Heath,  sensing  a  chance  to 
score  points  off  the  divided  Labor  party, 
called  a  snap  election. 

Given  Labor's  weakness,  the  Tories  are  ex- 
pected to  win.  But  a  pyrrhic  victory  at  best. 
For  as  the  electoral  campaign  starts,  there  Is 
a  surge  of  the  British  disease — class  struggle, 
which  has  retiorned  after  a  remission  of  some 
40  years. 

In  Prance,  the  Illness  of  President  Georges 
Pompidou  has  precipitated  a  struggle  for  the 
succession.  But  the  governing  parties  are 
split  between  the  claims  of  a  faithful  Gaul- 
list,  former  Premier  Jacques  Chaban-Delmas, 
and  a  more  orthodox  conservative.  Finance 
Minister  Valerie  Gulscard  d'Estatng.  The  op- 
Ijosltion  is  divided  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Socialists  led  Ijy  Francois  Mitterand. 

The  upshot  has  been  a  spread  of  the 
French  rash — the  conceit  (embodied  In  Louis 
XIV,  the  two  Napoleons  and  General  de 
Gaulle)  that  the  world  can  only  be  at  peace 
when  France  is  running  things.  Messrs.  Pom- 
pidou and  Mitterand  have  dates  with  the 
Russians  coming  up.  Foreign  Minister  Michel 
Jobert.  after  cutting  a  number  of  bilateral 
deals  with  Arab  oil  producers,  arrives  In 
Washington  asserting  that  France  Is  only 
"restoring,  as  often  as  we  can,  conditions 
which  foster  world  equilibrium  with  progress 
of  peoples  and  lor  peace." 

In  West  Germany.  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
has  only  Just  turned  back  a  push  against  his 
leadership  from  within  his  own  Social  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Socialist  Insurgents  could 
afford  the  challenge  because  the  opposition 
Christian  Democrats  are  In  total  disarray. 

But  the  In-flghtlng  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  marked  German  reluctance  to  cooperate 
with  France  in  money  matters,  with  Britain 
hi  support  of  its  depressed  regions,  and  with 
the  U.S.  in  paying  troops  costs.  The  Ger- 
man affliction — the  no-forelgners-are-golng- 
to-take-advantage-of-ufi  feeling — Is  having 
a  reutrn  engagement. 

In  Japan,  Prime  Minister  Kakuel  Tanaka 
has  been  buffeted  by  both  Inflation  and  the 
energy  crisi.s.  Though  wit.hout  serious  chal- 
lenge from  the  Socialist  opposition,  he  has 
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had  to  appoint  his  chief  rival  within  the  nil- 
ing  Liberal  Democratic  party,  Takeo  Pukuda 
to  the  key  post  of  finance  minister.  ' 

While  sorting  out  Internal  disputes,  the 
Japanese  have  found  themselves  Increasingly 
pulled  apart  by  contacts  with  rival  out- 
siders— the  U.S.  and  Russia  and  China  and 
Pormo.sa  and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Near 
East  and  Europe.  The  Japanese  disease- 
mordant  Introspection  about  Japan's  role  In 
the  world — has  made  a  comeback.  When  a 
leading  European  asked  a  Japanese  profesi?or 
about  what  role  Tokoyo  would  p!ay  In  the 
future,  he  was  told:  "No  role." 

In  the  United  States,  President  Nixon  has 
been  crippled  by  Watergate.  But  the  coun- 
try has  not,  as  all  presidential  polls  show, 
gone  over  to  the  Democrats. 

Instead,  the  country— truck  drivers  and 
all — Is  blaming  its  troubles  on  a  conspiracy 
among  people  in  authority,  whether  In  gov- 
ernment, business  or  abroad.  The  American 
rash — the  know-nothing,  levelling  Instinct 
known  by  its  carrier  as  populism — is  back 
in  voF?tie. 

J\ist  why  the  atmoephere  of  politics 
throughout  the  advanced  industrial  world 
has  soured  is  not  clear  to  me.  Perhaps  tlie 
fault  lies  In  the  corrosive  effects  of  inflation 
which  is  universal.  Since  the  U.S.  plays  such 
a  central  role.  It  may  toe  that  troubles  in 
Washington  have  had  a  ripple  effect.  Perhaps 
the  ending  of  the  cold  war  confrontation  is 
responsible.  Or  perhaps  all  the  conditions 
are  at  work. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
International  energy  conference  Is  only  yield- 
ing modest  results.  The  conditions  are  not 
ripe  for  large  achievements  by  cooperation 
between  this  country  and  its  friends  and 
allies  in  any  field.  Great  expectations  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed,  and  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  is  a  long,  slow  uphill  battle  to 
achieve  understanding  In  the  face  of  what 
has  now  become  a  system  of  family  squabbles. 


ARTHUR  BOSWORTH  McGINLEY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  today  of 
my  very  dear  friend,  ttie  eminently  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  Connecticut's  sports 
writers:    Arthur  Bosworth  McGinley. 

A  newspaper  journalist  for  68  years 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times 
for  over  half  a  century,  Art  McGinley 
has  made  a  deep  and  enduring  contribu- 
tion to  the  profession  he  loved  and  the 
people  he  served. 

His  long  career  began  in  1905  when, 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  started  working  as  a 
part-time  reporter  for  his  father's  news- 
paper the  New  London  Day.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  distinguished  playwright 
Eugene  O'Neill  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
sight and  information  for  theater 
scholars,  and  a  delight  to  every  theater 
buff. 

Art  joined  the  Hartford  Times  In  19f0. 
In  his  years  on  the  Times  sports  staff  he 
developed  friendships  with  professional 
athletes  including  Babe  Ruth,  Ty  Cobb, 
and  Mickey  Mantle.  He  began  in  the 
1940's  to  write  two  columns:  One  for  the 
sports  page  and  another  called  Good 
Afternoon  on  the  people  he  knew  and 
met.  For  25  years  he  contributed  each 
column  six  times  a  week.  People  in  the 
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greater  Hartford  area  came  to  look  to 
both  columns  as  continuing  sources  of 
entertainment,  insight,  and  cogent 
comment. 

Over  the  years.  Art  attended  literally 
thousands  of  banquets  and  sports  dinners 
where  he  was  in  demand  as  a  toastmaster 
and  headtable  wit.  His  attendance  at 
dinners  in  Windsor  Locks  my  hometovm. 
was  always  a  special  pleasm-e.  Art  would 
delight  his  audiences  with  humorous  and 
moving  accounts  of  his  many  and  varied 
adventures:  He  was  always  kind,  v.arm, 
and  friendly. 

Art  retired  from  the  Times  as  sport 
editor  emeritus  last  January  8.  In  char- 
acteristic fasliion  his  comment  on  his 
retirement  was  "It's  about  time."  Truly, 
he  was  a  man  of  irrepressible  wit  and 
deep  personal  wannth  and  friendship. 

One  of  Art  McGinley's  favorite  ex- 
pressions— a  lyric  he  used  often — went 
something  like  this: 

For,  when  the  one  great  Scorer  comes 
To  write  against  your  name. 
He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lo.sl 
But  how  you  played  the  game. 

Art  McGinley  played  the  game  of  life 
like  a  champion.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  cherished 
his  friendship. 


IF  A  JUDGE  CAN.  SHOULD  NOT  A  PO- 
LICEMAN BE  ENTITLED? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  rampant  inflation  which 
besets  the  Nation.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  this  study  increase  in  the 
rate  of  our  Inflation  has  been  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
implementing  its  5.5  percent  wage  guide- 
line. Because  the  Coimcil  has  failed 
to  adliere  to  its  guideline,  several 
unions  across  the  country  have  not  re- 
ceived the  benefits  afforded  to  their  fel- 
low workers,  who  have  had  their  con- 
tracts sanctioned  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  with  an  increase  greater  than  5.5 
percent.  The  uneven  hand  of  the  Council 
has  failed  to  consider  the  regional  effects 
of  our  high  cost  of  living,  making  this 
5.5  percent  guideline  even  more  inade- 
quate. 

The  Nassau  Conty  Patrolmau'.s  Benev- 
olent Association  recently  reached  a 
contractual  agreement  with  the  County 
of  Nassau,  providing  a  7.5  percent  In- 
crease in  salary  for  the  members  of  the 
association.  Tlie  high  cost  of  food,  in 
rents,  and  in  fuels  within  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  requires  that  wage 
settlements  within  the  region  take  into 
account  this  higher  than  average  rate 
of  inflation.  To  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  our  police  is  just  as  important  as  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing population.  Just  today,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Federal  district  judges  in  New 
York  also  requesting  support  for  a  slat- 
ed increase  of  7.5  percent  in  pay.  Are  we 
to  deny  many  of  the  Nation's  finest  jur- 
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ists  a  well  deserved  mcrease  in  compen- 
sation? If  judges  are  entitled  to  receive  a 
7.5-percent  increase  in  pay,  do  not  the 
police  officers  of  Nassau  County  who 
seiTe  on  the  front  lines  in  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  enforcement  of  laws 
subject  to  the  same  benefits?  Certainly  in 
light  of  the  ravages  of  inflation  in  New- 
York,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  should 
strongly  review  its  ill-considered 
decision. 


THE  SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  was  away  from 
Wasliington  and  missed  the  vote  on  the 
Sclar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act,  H.R.  11864,  last  week.  As  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  this  legislation  and  one  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  and  use  of 
alternative  energy  sources  to  solve  both 
our  energy  and  environmental  needs.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that,  had  I  been  able 
to  be  on  the  floor,  I  certainly  would  have 
supported  this  important  bill.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  great 
deal  of  constructive  and  creative  use  of 
the  abundant  clean  power  of  the  Sun. 

I  vould  also  at  this  time  like  to  have 
entered  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Sunday  home 
section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
December  30,  1973.  Although,  the  article 
is  short,  it  provides  a  very  clear  and 
specific  description  of  one  kind  of  solar 
hoase  particularly  suited  to  climates  like 
that  in  southeiTi  California.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Simplest  Kind  of  Solar  House 
(By  Dan  MacMasters) 

Before  we  talk  about  this  most  prophetic 
solar  house,  let  \is  keep  these  four  points  in 
mind. 

1.  Our  Southern  California  climate  is  the 
most  nearly  Ideal  in  the  Unit-ed  States,  free 
of  most  extremes. 

2.  If  we  have  a  crisis.  It  Is  one  resulting 
from  lack  of  fuel,  or  power,  but  not  of  basic 
energy,  sunshine. 

3.  We  don't  have  to  keep  our  houses  at 
exactly  75  degrees  the  year  around  to  be  com- 
fortable. 

4.  Simplest  solutions  are  sometimes  hard- 
est to  accept. 

The  house  described  here  is  the  concept 
of  a  spare.  Intense  chemist  named  Harold  R. 
Hay.  who  says  It  could  reduce  the  need  for 
electricity  by  60  percent  In  an  all-electric 
home.  He  e.xpects  it  to  meet  all  its  cooling 
needs  in  the  Atascadero  area  and  about  90 
percent  of  the  heating  needs.  Such  a  house 
in  Los  Angeles  might  meet  all  heating  needs 
during  niodeiate  winters. 

Hay  has  been  knocking  on  academic  and 
industrial  doors  for  years  with  his  ideas,  but 
It  took  the  fuel  crisis  to  make  people  listen, 
llie  tangible  result  is  this  three-bedroom 
house  constructed  of  concrete  block.  It  looks 
conventional.  If  not  inspired,  and  it  will  be 
lived  In  lor  a  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Neudeck  and  their  three  small  chUdren. 

The  basic  idea  of  a  solar  house  is  to  collect 
heat  when  the  sun  shines  and  store  It  for  use 
when  needed.  In  Hay's  Atascadero  house, 
lartje  v.ater  bags  lO-inches  thick  cover  the 
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roof  and  absorb  heat  on  sunny  days.  (These 
bags,  of  plastic,  are  a  spin-off  of  the  water- 
bed.  Tlie  latter  proved  that  you  could  bag  up 
a  lot  of  water  and  keep  it  m  the  house  for 
several  years  with  no  risk  of  flooding.)  The 
heat  from  the  bags  is  gradually  released  over 
a  period  of  as  much  as  two  daj-s.  Normally 
it  would  be  absorbed  during  the  day.  re- 
leased that  night,  abiorbed  again  the  next 
day,  and  so  on.  To  control  the  release  and 
direct  it  downward,  there  are  panels  on  the 
rooftop  that  can  be  slid  over  the  water  bag?. 
These  panels  are  Insulated,  of  course,  as  are 
the  walls  and  floors  of  the  house.  Doors  and 
windows  are  double-glazed  for  insulation, 
too.  The  house  is  thus  an  InsvUated  box.  ex- 
cept for  the  portion  under  the  water  bags. 
But  there's  more.  Hay  also  cools  the  houL;e 
during  the  hot  mouths  by  reversing  his  de- 
vice, using  the  night  sky  as  a  heat  sink.  As 
the  drawings  show,  in  the  summer  the  panels 
would  cover  the  water  bags  by  day.  so  that 
the  bags  would  absorb  heat  from  within  the 
house  whUe  the  sun's  heat  would  be  reflected 
Then  at  night,  the  panels  would  be  slid  back 
av.d  the  he.it  In  them  released  to  the  cool 
night  sky.  Tlie  Insulating  panels  thus  ac: 
as  a  thermal  valve.  (Hay  calls  his  Los  An- 
geles-briFsd  firm.  Sky-Tlierm.)  This  dual  ca- 
pacity of  heating  and  cooling  is  rarely  en- 
countered in  solar  heating  systems.  Such  a 
house  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  could  prob- 
ably maintain  a  temperature  in  the  low  80.s 
durir.g  the  hottest  spell,  elimiuatlug  the 
need  for  air  conditioning. 

Tlie  fewer  the  moving  parts  in  any  device 
tl'e  better.  Here  only  the  panels  move,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  hand  if  the  power  fails. 
Normally  they  will  be  moved  by  electric 
motors,  and  Ideally  they  would  be  activated 
by  a  combination  of  three  thermometers — 
in  the  house,  the  water  bag  and  the  outside 
air — for  maximum  efficiency. 

Another  plus  for  Hay's  concept  is  that  thlsj 
looks  like  any  other  flat-topped  house.  It 
can't  have  walls  of  glass,  obviously,  but  the 
Interior  can  be  quite  conventional.  It  thus 
should  be  easy  For  builder  and  buyer  to  ac- 
cept. Many  solar  houses  have  their  heat  col- 
lectors—great areas  of  black — on  a  south 
wall,  and  they  look  unusual,  if  not  unsightly. 
Br.t  then,  that's  what  we  said  about  TV 
antennas  at  first. 

The  house  was  personally  financed  by  Hav 
."^nd  ia  being  studied  under  a  grant  from  HUD 
to  tlie  California  State  PoUtechnic  Univer- 
sity at  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  design  was  by 
Environmental  Planning  Consultants  and  the 
study  is  being  directed  by  Prof.  Philip  Niles 
of  the  department  of  environmental  engi- 
neering at  Cal  Poly.  Atascadero  was  chosen 
as  the  site  because  the  temperature  there 
ranges  between  10  and  110  degrees  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  there  can  be  a  30-degree 
differential  in  one  day.  The  south  wall  is  of 
block  construction,  and  its  heat-storing  ca- 
pacity is  also  being  studied.  East  and  west 
walls  are  e.xternal  plywood  over  studs.  On  the 
north  side  are  the  carport,  utility  room  and, 
patio,  and  over  them  the  insulating  panels 
on  the  roof  are  slid  and  stacked  to  expose 
the  water  bags.  I 

How  has  it  worked  so  far?  It's  too  soon  tol 
tell.  Two  omissions  have  afl'ected  perform- 
ance. A  plastic  him  was  supposed  to  have  been 
installed  a  few  Inches  above  the  water  bags 
to  create  a  greenhouse  effect,  trapping  heat 
that  oLher^s  ise  would  be  lost  from  the  bags  by 
convection.  Also  an  area  aroimd  the  edge  of 
the  panels  was  not  weather-stripped  and  In- 
svUated.  The  film  and  weather-stripping  have 
since  been  in.stalled,  but  not  before  the  In- 
door temperature  steadily  declined  to  tha 
mid-50s  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  installing  of  automatic  controls, 
coupled  to  a  sensing  device,  will  Increase 
efficiency  perceptibly.  But  a  fuU-scale  test  of 
the  heating  ability  will  probably  have  to 
wait  until  another  winter.  One  thing  1$ 
clear — there  are  no  abrupt  changes,  no  wild 
swings  111  temperattire  within  the  house,  no 
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taatt«r  what  bappemi  outside.  The  greatest 
dally  Inside  change  was  three  degrees.  What 
happened  was  that  each  day  the  tempera- 
ture dropped  another  fraction  of  a  degree, 
and  there  was  no  recovery. 

Th«  occupanta  have  a  personal  concern  for 
cuvlronmental  matters  that  enable  them  to 
:ake  most  deficiencies  In  stride.  '"When  the 
•hermometer  ctrqpped  below  65  we  put  on 
u  sweater."  says  Roger  Neudeck.  "But  we 
;:lso  fovmd  that  you  can  be  comfortable  at 
■■<.  lower  temperature  In  this  house  because 
iL's  an  even  temperature.  There  are  no  cold 
vails  or  drafts."  As  with  all  radiant  heating 
^here  Is  no  air  movement,  but  he  says  they 
have  not  missed  that. 

People  listen  now  when  Harold  Hay  talks 
:.hout  "solarchltecture,"  as  he  calls  it.  He's 
iieen  traveling  constantly  about  the  country 
.with  his  here-and-now  proposals.  There's 
"aothlng  of  the  visionary  or  mystic  about 
1:1m.  He  cites  facts.  Our  houses  in  this  area 
receive  each  day  on  their  rooftops  twice  the 
I  nergy  each  family  needs.  If  we  can  use  that 
.sunshine  for  heating  water — as  In  Japan. 
Australia  and  Israel — we'll  save  15  percent 
uf  our  gas  or  electric  bUl.  If  we  also  use  the 
rooftop  for  heating  and  cooling,  we  could 
:>ave  up  to  60  percent  more. 

This  is  not  only  a  cost  saving,  not  only 
a  relief  from  the  uncertainty  of  power  black- 
outs. It  also  frees  gas  and  electricity  for 
essential  uses  In  Industry  and  public  services. 
At  the  present  time,  about  25  percent  of  all 
electricity  in  the  United  States  is  constuned 
in  th«  home.  Reducing  that  figure  to  10  per- 
cent or  less  would  be  a  substantial  savings  la 
the  power-hungry  days  ahead. 

But  what  about  solar  cells  and  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  on  the  housetop?  At 
present,  such  cells  are  extreznely  expensive 
in  terms  of  what  you  get  from  them.  It  will 
be  some  years,  If  ever,  before  they  are  widely 
used.  What  about  the  hlghrise  apartment 
building?  If  it  Is  properly  oriented,  heat  col- 
lectors can  be  put  In  a  south  wall.  And  if 
properly  Insulated,  it  should  stay  cool  In 
:  umtaer  In  our  climate. 

So  you  sea  why  we  call  this  house  In 
.■itascadero  prophetic.  And  you  can  also  see 
Lhat  wa  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  one 
of  the  great  chainges  in  architecture,  and  a 
good  change.  Away  from  tiie  anonymous, 
tntematiozud  box  and  back  to  a  responsive, 
respansibte  local  architecture.  By  the  end 
oX  this  century  whea  we  look  back  at  the 
houae  of  the  lOSOa  in  which  we  grew  up,  it 
wlil  seem  as  naive  as  the  log  cabin. 


STREAKING  WOLFPACK  VOTED 
NO.    1   IN  AP  POLL 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THB  HOtTBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
!^>eaker,  basketball  fans  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  alongr  the  eastern  seaboard  have 
been  well  a-ware  of  the  prcwess  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Wolfpack  for  some 
time. 

Many  of  us  have  long  considered  them 
No.  1,  and,  with  the  publication  of  the 
latest  Associated  Press  poll,  this  fine 
team  coeiched  by  Norman  Sloon  Is  No.  1 
in  the  Nation. 

For  far  too  long,  the  top  spot  has  been 
lield  by  a  certain  team  on  the  west  coast 
Now  this  top  ranking  is  held  by  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh  and 
in  the  Fourth  Con^-essional  District  i 
am  prh'ileged  to  represent. 
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Members  of  the  Nation's  top-ranked 
include:  Tommy  Burleson,  Michael 
Buurma,  Bruce  Dayhuff,  Kenneth  Geh- 
ring.  Greg  Hawkins,  Craig  Kuszmaul, 
William  Lake,  Mark  Moeller,  Steve  Nuce, 
Timothy  Stoddard.  Jerry  Hunt,  Dwlght 
Johnson,  Morris  Rivei-s,  Philip  Spence, 
Steve  Smith,  David  Thompson,  and 
Monty  To  we. 

Coach  Noi-m  Sloan  is  assisted  by  Ed- 
vs-ard  Biedenbach,  Arthur  Musselman, 
and  Sam  Esposito. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
salute  the  North  Carolina  State  Wolf- 
pack  on  this  achievement  and  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  yesterday's 
news  story,  "Streaking  Wolfpack  Voted 
No.  1  in  AP  Foil."  from  the  News  &  Ob- 
server, and  the  editorial,  "We're  No.  1," 
from  the  Raleigh  Times: 
STRrAKiNC  WoLFr.ACK  Vqted  No.  1  inAP  Poll 
(By  Bob  QuUen) 

"Where  we  really  want  to  be  Number  One 
Is  in  the  ACC  tournament  and  the  NCAA 
toiu-uanient  In  March." 

But  for  now,  N.C.  State  basketball  coach 
Norm  Sloan.  U  •pleaaecl  and  proud"  Umt  his 
team  is  at  the  top  in  ttOs  week's  Associated 
I'ress  poll. 

The  Wolfpack,  i^tth  20-1  record  on  the  sea- 
son, ecTged  Notre  Dame  for  the  top  spot  by 
16  points  after  UCLA,  the  perennial  poll 
leader,  dropped  two  games  over  the  week- 
end. 

N.C.  State  had  been  fated  second  In  most 
of  ths  weekly  poUs  since  last  season.  The 
t<»am  was  ineligible  for  tournament  play  last 
year  because  of  a  recruiting  violation. 

Sloan  thinks  the  sportswriters  who  picked 
his  club  made  the  right  decision. 

"We're  a  vastly  improved  baU  club  over 
December  (when  State  lost  by  18  to  UCLA 
in  St.  LoutB) ,  '  he  said. 

"The  two  new  starters  on  the  team  have 
come  a  long  way.  Morris  Rivers  (a  Jtinlor 
coUege  transfer  at  guard)  is  playmg  beau- 
tifully now,  and  Tim  Stoddard  at  the  big 
forward  position  is  getting  over  a  slow 
start. 

"Defensively,  we're  coming  together  much 
better,  partlctilarly  on  our  press.  We've  beat- 
en two  of  the  top  five  teams  (Maryland  and 
North  Carolina)  on  their  home  covirt.  We 
beat  Purdue,  which  was  leading  the  Big 
Ten.  on  their  court." 

Sloan  stopped  practice  briefly  to  tell  his 
players  about  the  poll.  They  smiled  a  bit  and 
posed  for  a  picture.  "Wa  had  It  all  the  way." 
(grinned  Steve  Nuce,  a  reserve  center  who 
was  back  to  practice  drills. 

"It's  not  that  we're  not  enthused,"  aaid 
7-foot-4  center  Tommy  Burleson.  "It's  Jtist 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  other  things  on  our 
minds." 

Those  other  things  include  four  more  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  games,  Including 
one  with  sixth-ranked  Korth  CaroUna  next 
week. 

Then  It's  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
tournament,  in  Greensboro,  where  the  Wolf- 
pack win  have  to  prov»  all  over  again  that 
It  deserves  the  leagtie's  berth  In  the  NCAA 
toumameat. 

Worth  Carolina  State,  runnerup  to  UCLA 
In  last  week's  balloting,  received  30  first- 
place  ballots  and  1,034  points  in  Monday's 
voting  by  a  nationwide  i»nel  of  sportswriters 
and  broadcasters.  Notre  Dame,  No.  3  last 
week,  tallied  22  flrst-ptece  votes  and  l,Oia 
points  for  second  place. 

UCLA,  18-3,  garnered  cnly  three  of  the  top 
votes  and  842  points  after  losing  61-57  to 
Oregon  State  and  then  dropping  a  56-61  de- 
cision to  Oregon. 

Vanderbllt,  which  raised  its  record  to  20-1 
by-  beating  Louisiana  Stalte  91-88  and  Georgia 
83-78.    eoilected    the   oaly   other   Urat-place 
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vote  and  698  points,  good  for  fourth  place 
Maryland,  17-4,  helped  by  a  91-ao  victory 
over  No.  6  North  Carolina,  climbed  Into  flfth 
place  with  635  points  wfclle  the  Tar  Heels 

slipped  from  fourth  last  week  to  sliih.  with 
602  points. 

AP    C.ICE    POLl. 

1.  North  Carolina  State  30 20-1  1,P34 

2.  Notre   Dame   22 20-1  1018 

3.  UCLA    3 l»-3  '842 

4.  Vanderbllt   1 20-1  698 

5.  Maryland 17-4  635 

6.  N.  CaroUna 18-3  60a 

7.  Pittsburgh    21-1  493 

8.  Alabama 18-3  383 

9.  Marquette 19-3  379 

10.  Indiana    16-3  296 

We 'HE  No.   1 

We're  number  cne! 

N.C.  State's  basketball-  team  ha.<5  scram- 
bled to  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest.  The  Pack  has 
reached  the  pinnacle  In  the  iwUs. 

It  is  a  rewarding  moment,  not  just  for  the 
State  f  jns,  but  lor  the  entire  Univwslty.  It 
calls  public  attention  to  N.C,  State  Univer- 
sity hi  a  manner  and  with  more  effectiveness 
than  has  State's  fine  school  of  architecture 
and  Its  excellent  schools  »t  the  sciences. 

State  has  been  number  one  on  many  pre- 
vious unheralded  occa^ons.  Ptrr  example,  it 
was  N.C.  State  that  came  up  with  the  cure 
for  black  shank,  the  tobacco  disease  that 
several  decades  ago  laid  waste  tfte  state's 
foremost  crop  and  left  thotieandB  of  penni- 
less farmers  hi  its  wake.  But  It's  not  a  thing 
remembered  by  rank  and  file. 

Being  number  one  In  basketball  is  new 
and  exciting  to  the  Univei-sity.  Congratula- 
tions are  in  order. 

But  the  players,  coaches  and  fans  should 
keep  in  mind  that  fame  Is  fleeting. 

One  stumble  and  the  crown  Is  dashed  to 
pieces.  A  Notre  Dame,  a  Carolina  or  a  Mary- 
land is  walthig  to  be  crowned. 

And  there's  always  the  ACC  tournament, 
after  that  the  regiontJs  and  then  the  NCAA 
finals.  And  there's  alwis^s  UCLA — despite 
three  losses. 

But  today  State  fans,  and  these  of  other 
North  Carolina  schools,  too,  can  savor  the 
sweetness  of  the  moment:  "We're  number 
one!  ' 


LOYALTY  TO  PURPOSE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OV    NEW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  Fehvuam  25,  ISli 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  year  since  the  first  at  more  than  500 
prisoners  of  war  were  released  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  For  some,  it  has  been 
a  difficult  year,  but  overall  most  adjusted 
Eurprisingly  well  to  the  cultural  shock. 

One  who  has  done  so  is  Col.  John 
Dramesi,  a  constituent  at  mine  from 
Blackwood,  N.J.  A  man  who  became  a 
nationally  known  figure  overnight  when 
his  "prisonmade''  fla?  flew  over  the  po- 
dium at  the  White  House  dinner.  A  man 
who  served  6  years  in  a  Vietnamese 
prison.  A  man  who  escaped  twice.  A  man 
who  fought  personal  battles  with  his 
captors.  But  above  aU  else,  John  Dramesi 
is  a  military  man,  a  career  soldier  who 
has  returned  to  the  military  because  he 
has  "loyalty  to  purpose,"  and  "loyalty  to 
country." 

John  Dramesi,  one  would  suppose, 
would  have  ample  reason  to  be  bitter, 
ample  reason  to  "chuck"  the  military 
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uniform  he  so  proudly  wore.  After  all, 
he  served  his  country  with  honor  for  18 
years  and  who  could  slight  him  for  say- 
ing "I  have  had  it." 

Dramesi  is  not  that  kind  of  a  guj',  how- 
ever. He  values  the  military  and  its 
standards.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
unwavering  allegiance,  that  deep  belief 
that  what  he  was  doing  was  right,  he 
may  never  have  survived  liis  ordeal. 

He  is  committed  to  freedom.  But  he 
is  woi-ried.  Worried  about  complacency 
which  seems  to  be  runnmg  through  the 
jugular  vein  of  this  country.  A  distinct 
feeling  that  we  might  not  be  willing  to 
pick  up  the  gauntlet  again.  Of  particular 
concern  to  him  is  that  the  United  States 
is  becoming  a  second-rate  miUtary  power 
and  some  are  willing  to  accept  this. 

John  Dramesi  has  fought  and  suffered 
for  his  country  and  he  is  wiUhig  to  do 
it  again.  For  6  long  years  he  was  with- 
out his  freedom.  How  many  of  us  could 
cope  with  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  know  Col.  John  Dramesi,  an 
American  soldier  dedicated  to  country 
before  self  so  that  each  one  of  us  might 
live  in  freedom. 


A  RETREAT  PX)R  RARE  ANIMALS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  had  an  excellent  edi- 
torial in  its  February  20,  1974,  edition 
regarding  the  need  for  additional  "survi- 
val centers." 

As  what  we  like  to  call  civilization  con- 
tinues to  encroach  upon  the  habitats  of 
many  endangered  species,  many  of  these 
species  will  become  extinct,  and  tlieir  few 
survivors  will  be  found  only  in  zoos.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  zoos 
become  more  than  "a  few  feet  of  con- 
crete and  steel,"  and  that  animals  are 
given  the  space  they  need  in  order  to 
live  and  breed. 

My  bill,  H.R.  12047,  would  provide 
fimds  for  the  proper  development  of  zoos 
and  aquariums  into  appropriate  homes 
for  these  creatures,  many  of  whom  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  exist  elsewhere.  In 
addition,  section  4(d)  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  the  financial  assistance  to  zoos 
planning  "survival  centers"  such  as  the 
one  the  National  Zoological  Park  plans  to 
establish. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Reed  on  this  major  step 
forward,  as  well  as  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  assist  me  in  effecting  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12047. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 

A  Rktreat  fob  Rare  Animals 
"It's  breed  or  go  out  of  business,"  said  Dr. 
Theodore  Reed,  the  director  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  the  other  day,  announcing 
the  establishment  of  a  breeding  farm  at  the 
old  Army  Remount  Station  at  Front  Royal, 
Va.  Many  animals.  Dr.  Reed  explained,  insist 
on  privacy  to  raise  a  family.  Others  need  the 
choice  and  social  interaction  found  only  In 
the  herd  before  they  will  mate.  Neither  con- 
dition exists  in  our  crowded  city  ?:oos.  Animal 
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collections  are,  therefore,  largely  maintained 
by  catching  more  animals  In  the  wild.  "We 
can't  continue  this,"  said  Dr.  Reed.  "Most 
rare  species  are  now  protected  by  law.  Unless 
we  breed  them  in  captivity,  zoos  won't  have 
them.  And  captive  breeding  can  be  impor- 
tant to  the  survival  of  some  species." 

As  Bernard  Fenslerwald,  counsel  to  the 
Committee  for  Kumaiie  Legislation  wrote  on 
this  page  Feb.  7.  a  growing  number  of  people 
want  Eoos  phased  out  by  attrition.  "As  ani- 
mals in  existing  zoos  die  off,  they  shovUd  not 
be  replaced."  wrote  Fensterwald.  "Has  man 
become  so  avaricious  that  he  cannot  spare 
endangered  species  more  than  a  few  feet  of 
concrete  and  steel  in  which  to  'survive'?"  he 
asks. 

It  is  our  view  that  7.oos  should  not  be  re- 
stocked at  the  risk  of  further  endangering 
already  endangered  species.  But  we  do  not 
welcome  the  day  when  zoos  are  replaced  by 
nature  films  on  the  life  of  animals  in  theii- 
natural  habitats.  So  v.-e  applatid  the  initiative 
of  the  Smithsonian  and  its  zoo  in  establish- 
ing the  breeding  farm.  Among  the  first  spe- 
cies to  roam  the  farm's  4.000  acres  will  be 
Pere  David's  deer,  a  species  that  has  long 
been  extinct  in  the  wild  and  survives  only  in 
captivity.  Other  zoos.  Incidentally,  are  Invited 
to  Join  in  cooperative  programs  to  send  their 
rare  animals  to  the  Front  Royal  retreat. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OP    CALIFOr.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mis.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. E.^tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have 
existed  as  distinct  communities  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Durmg  the  First  World 
War.  patriots  in  the  three  Baltic  States 
seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
co3iflict  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
the  distintegration  of  the  czarist  Rus- 
.sian  Empire,  and  the  general  chaos  to  re- 
assert national  independence.  Lithuania 
of.irially  declared  its  independence  on 
FebniPiy  16,  1918.  Although  the  Russian 
Army  attempted  to  destroy  Lithuania, 
occupying  approximately  four-fifths  of 
it  in  1919,  the  small  armies  of  the  three 
states  succeeded  In  clearing  the  Baltic 
lands  by  the  end  of  1919.  The  next  year, 
in  1920,  the  three  Baltic  States  entered 
into  peace  treaties  with  Soviet  Russia. 
In  these  treaties  the  independence  and 
Estonia  was  recognized  by  the  Russian 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic.  The 
latter  "volimtarily  and  forever"  re- 
noimced  all  sovereign  rights  over  the  peo- 
ple and  territory  of  the  Baltic  States. 

However,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Rei)ubllc  of  Lithuania  became  a 
victim  of  aggressions  by  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. As  a  result  of  secret  agreements 
between  those  two  powers,  Lithuania  was 
invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Armed  Forces  on  June  15,  1940. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
watched  the  admirable  progress  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  self-government  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
any  form  of  intervention  on  the  part  of 
one  state  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
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other  sovereign  state.  We  are  also  op- 
posed to  any  system  which  seeks  to 
abolish  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
nation,  creed,  and  individuality. 

The  captive  peoples  should  know  tliat 
they  are  not  forgotten,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  their  fate.  We  share  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  entitled  to  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  day  in  the  near 
future  when  the  Baltic  countries  will 
a?ain  experience  national  independence. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

.Mr.  S.\NDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ulea?ed  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  my  February  1974  news- 
letter to  my  constituents:  I 

CONCP.E.SSMAN    SaNDMAN'S    FEBRUARV  | 

1974    NEWSLETrER 

De.\r  Constititents  ;  For  the  past  month, 
your  Congressman  has  been  occtipied  almost 
around-the-clock  on  problems  and  possible- 
solutions  t-o  the  very  serious  energy  crisis, 
particularly  the  severe  gasoline  shortage.s 
in  oiu  area. 

In  my  effort  to  get  straight  answers  and 
prompt  action  to  end  this  problem.  I  have 
met  with  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
on  the  complex  global  euerg>'  picture,  with 
Energy  Chief  VCilUam  Simon  and  many  of 
his  subordinates  on  the  details  of  the  fuel 
allocation,  with  Governor  Byrne  on  the 
State's  responsibility  in  this  crisis,  and  with 
hundreds  of  my  fuel  supplying  and  con- 
si'.miug  const itvients  in  the  Second  District. 

My  mail  is  almost  exclusively  related  to 
the  energy  crisis  with  communications  abo'.'t 
impeachment  ard  other  Congressional  activi- 
ties taking  a  pack  seat  to  tliis  overriding 
public  concern  on  energy  matters. 

First,  though.  I  am  Just  as  suspicious  as 
everybody  else  that  greed  and  political  mo- 
tives by  a  handful  of  powerful  people  19 
involved  somehow  in  otu-  present  sad  energy 
situation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  energy 
sliortages  exist  and  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  things  get  back  to  normal,  whateveB 
that  is. 

ARAB    OIL    EMBARGO 

Tliere  is  also  no  question  that  the  Aral* 
Oil  embargo  has  aggravated  our  energy  short* 
age  problems.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
opporlxmity  to  confer  once  again  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  on  Thurs- 
day. February  14th.  which  ■wns  the  morning 
after  he  completed  the  historic  meeting 
of  the  foiu-teen  leading  oU  consuming  na- 
tions of  the  world  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kissinger  was  very  much  to  the  point. 
He  restated  our  national  position  that  we 
cannot,  should  not  and  will  not  submit  to 
international  blackmail,  which  Is  precisely 
what  the  Arabs  are  new  attempting  with  the 
oil  embargo. 

I  strongly  support  this  foreign  policy.  We 
must  never  alter  our  foreign  policy  just  be- 
cause some  nation  threatens  to  or  actu- 
ally does  cut  off  the  supply  of  a  raw  material 
or  product  thai  we  need.  To  do  so  would  open 
the  door  to  a  logrolling  contest  around  the 
world  that  would  destroy  America's  peace- 
keeping influence  and  otu"  economic 
integrity. 

In  the  pre.«ent  oil  shortage,  it  would  be  so 
ejisy  for  us  to  get  all   the  oil  we  need:   aH 
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AmerVe*  would  ta*ve  to  do  Is  abandon  Israel 
tizul  submit  to  tills  blackmail.  I  give  Presi- 
dent NUon  and  Secretary  Kissinger  high 
)  larlts  for  r«al«tlng  that  temptation  for  short 
:  ange  gain*  such  as  fall  gas  tanKs  at  the 
cxpvnae  of  peaee  and  America's  influence  In 
tie  woiM. 

THB   EONO   KKNSS   PICTmS 

Mis*,  tfce  UWted  States  has  embarked  on 
n  proc^rmm  to  make  ourselTes  self-sufflclent 
;  n  t«rma  of  ovr  energy  needs  by  1980. 1  thlnlt 
we  can  do  It  and  I  am  srippartlng  all  rea- 
.-^^onAble  step*  In  that  direction  consistent 
''Tltb  environmental  protection  and  safety. 

Secondly,  I  beUeve  that  the  Arab  oil  em- 
1  argo  will  soon  come  to  an  end  for  two  very 
(ompelling  reasons:  (1)  the  Middle  East  con - 
lUct,  which  was  the  political  reason  for  the 
«  mbargo,  Is  coming  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
1  hrough  negotiations  condtrcted  by  Secretary 
Kissinger;  and  (2)  the  economic  reasons  for 
the  embw^  aae  wmWilng  as  the  United 
States  reduces  onr  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
:is  we  develop  oar  own  sources  of  energy  and 
i'3  we  substttute  and  saermce  to  meet  this 
crisis. 

The  Impact  of  tBe  Arab  oil  embargo  has 
Ijcen  minor  here  in  ttae  United  States  com- 
pared to  th«  cata8ti<ophlc  eSecte  it  Is  hav- 
ing on  the  economies  and  lifestyles  of  the 
people  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  For  ex- 
ample, Secretary  Kissinger  noted  that  where- 
as Japan  enjoyed  an  «S  bUlion  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  last  year,  Japan  faces  a  $25 
bUUon  or  worse  deficit  this  year,  which  is  a 
torlble  blow  to  their  economy.  Our  European 
frte1id»  are  In  no  better  position. 

SECoifo    coKcuBssoirAL    DisraicT 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  gasoline  short- 
ages we  have  been  experiencing  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  we  can  lo<*  for- 
ward to  Increased  allocations  to  our  gas  sta- 
tions, both  through  appeals  I  and  others  have 
made  to  Stmou's  Energy  Office  and  to  the 
Oovernar,  who  controls  the  allocation  of 
three  percent  of  the  available  gasoline  for 
use  in  areas  that  experience  emergencies. 

The  American  public  has  been  cooperative. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  my  own  con- 
.stltvientB,  who  have  cut  their  gasoline  use 
by  at  least  15  percent  and  their  use  of  other 
fuels  by  nearly  that  amoimt.  Speed  limits 
are  being  adhered  to.  conservations  methods 
are  being  accepted  and  people  have  put  up 
with  the  ever-rising  prices  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  pnxlucts. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  have  taken  action 
on  many  fronts.  To  rejxirt  all  the  details 
would  talce  dozens  of  these  WASHINGTON 
REVIEW  newsletters.  To  mention  but  a  few,  I 
have  repeated  my  call  for  an  investigation  of 
the  major  oil  companle?,  their  sources,  pric- 
ing procedures  and  profits.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  Congressional  agency 
d«wtgned  to  constantly  monitor  our  natural 
resources  so  that  we  will  never  again  be 
raught  by  a  surprise  shortage  or  resource 
crtsts.  I  am  supporting  the  development  of 
domestic  sources  of  energy  so  we  can  reach 
the  goal  of  self -sufficiency  In  1980.  And  I  am 
continuing  my  long-standing  pressure  on 
Detroit  to  produce  more  efficient  automobile 
engines  that  guzzle  less  fuel.  I  am  drafting 
legislation  to  that  direction  If  they  fall  to 
comply  voluntarily.  Also,  I  oppose  Sunday 
closings  of  gas  stations  In  our  resort  area 
and  am  appealing  for  a  change  in  that  policy. 

CRITICISM      AT     CONGRESS 


The  ax«a  tbat  Is  open  to  the  most  crttlclsm 
In.  my  Judgment  is  the  Congress  itself.  Inept 
leadenhlp  on  the  part  of  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority tn  both  houses  has  provided  no  leader- 
ship and  very  little  help  In  finding  solutions 
to  the  tremendous  problems  caused  by  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  Hovse  passed  the  important  energy  bill 
before  Christmas  of  last  year,  but  the  U.S. 
!%na«e  was  unable  to  act  at  aU  imtll  it  fin- 
ally p«esed  Its  version  on  February  19th,  a 
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full  two  months  later.  The  Senators  ai« 
paralyzed  in  their  own  self-serving  dialogue 
that  leaves  very  little  room  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

You  have  a  right  to  Imow  that  the  Houav 
of  Bepresentatives  has  sJso  accomplished  next 
to  noLhing  so  far  this  year.  We  have  had  ons 
long  recess  after  another  because  nothing  has 
been  voted  cut  of  Committee  of  enough  sub- 
stance to  require  floor  action. 

It  Is  time  that  the  media  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  fallings  of  the  Majority 
(Democrat)  leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  people  are  entitled  to  better 
repre«entatlon  In  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  | 

Sincerely,  | 

Charles   W.   Bani)m.4N,    Jr., 

Ifoitr  Congressman. 


MEMBERS    INTRODUCE    THE    CON- 
SUMER ENERGY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CAtlTORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  13  other  Members 
of  Congress.  The  following  Members  are 
cosponsorlng  the  Conaumer  Energy  Act: 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Eckh.^rdt,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio, 
Mi-s.  St;i.livan,  Mr.  Bt.vss,  Mr.  Ashi.ey, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Ms. 
Aeztjg. 

We  will  be  seeking  the  support  of  addi- 
tional Members  who  aie  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  the  energy  shortage  on 
the  consumer  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  Consumer  Energy  Act  is  an  affirm- 
ative congressional  program.  It  is  an  al- 
ternative to  the  existing  administration 
policy  of  Inaction,  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  policies  primarily  reflecting 
the  interests  of  the  major  oil  producers 
and  not  the  American  people. 

Once  again  the  administration  has 
asked  almost  nothing  from  the  giant  oil 
companies  and  almost  everything  from 
the  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Energy 
Act  is  to  provide  a  coneumer  energy  pro- 
gram that  is  comprehensive,  practical, 
and  fair  to  both  the  public  and  the  oil 
industry.  It  Is  designed  to  distribute  more 
fairly  the  burdens  of  the  energy  short- 
age, provide  essential  information  on 
enei-gy  costs  and  supplies  to  the  public, 
infuse  new  vitality  and  competition  into 
the  oil  industry,  and  increase  energy 
supplies  to  the  consumer  at  reasonaUe 
prices. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
background  and  major  provisions  of  the 
Consumer  Energy  Act : 

BACKGRO^TNT) 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  of  the  energy 
shortages  facing  the  Nation.  Statistics  are 
not  reliable,  and  the  Oovemment  is  solely 
dependent  upon  data  which  the  oil  industry 
releases.  Consumers  are  faced  with  shortages 
or  unavailability  of  energy  supplies  and  soar- 
ing energy  prlcea.  Consumers  have  been  asked 
to  restrict  their  driving,  to  slow  down  when 
they  do  drive,  to  turn  down  their  thermo- 
stats, and  tncreasiiig  number.?  are  losing  their 
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Jobs.  At  the  sanw  time,  rising  prices  have  in- 
creased petroleum  company  revenues  by  al- 
most %a&  billion  on  an  annual  basis.  Such 
large  amounts  cannot  be  ^ent  on  new  ex- 
ploration and  development,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  about  $13  binion  of  the  major 
oil  companies'  $25  billion  In  additional  reve- 
nues will  generate  windfall  profits. 

Such  a  policy  of  «cceastve  price  Increases 
can  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  economy 
in  1974.  It  is  lUiely  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  be  accelerated.  The  level  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  higher.  Ihert  wlU  be  shortages 
resulting  In  dislocation  to  many  Industries. 
Press  reports  indicate  that  the  median  fore- 
cast of  some  30  different  economic  forecast- 
ing groups,  Including  th»  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic AdvLsers,  predicts  an  Inflation  rate 
next  year  of  5.9  percent.  The  estimates  of 
next  year's  unemployment  level  range  from 
p-Qout  6  to  9  percent.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex advanced  about  9  percent  in  1973,  the 
lilghest  rise  In  more  than  22  years.  Many  of 
ihe.se  economic  forecasts  do  not  reflect  "the 
increases  in  petroleum  prices  which  have  al- 
ready occurred  which  aro  likely  to  accentuate 
the  Nation's  economic  ills.  Rising  energy 
prices  are  causing  consumer  discontent,  as 
most  vividly  iUuatrated  by  the  shootings, 
"iieatlngs,  and  other  vtolenoe  which  has  flared 
along  the  Nation's  major  highways  as  in- 
dependent truck  owners  protested  the  ricmg 
price  of  diesel  fuel.  These  Independent  own- 
ers have  caused  a  nationwide  strike  that  may 
temporarily  disrupt  shipments  of  steel  and 
other  vital  materials  as  well  as  threatening 
some  cities  with  food  shortnges. 

As  spring  approaches  and  the  demand  for 
gasoline  and  other  fuels  increases,  the  lines 
at  gasoline  stations  are  likely  to  get  longer 
while  tempers  become  shorter. 

Increasingly,  critics  are  suggesting  drastic 
Rolutlons  to  the  Nation's  energy  shortages: 
nationalization,  complete  break-up  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  or  total  regulation  and 
domination  of  the  industry  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Consumer  Energy  Act  rejects  this  ap- 
proach. Its  focus  Is  on  revltalizatlon  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  encouragement  of 
competition  while  providing  the  minimum 
amount  of  regulation  that  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  those  sectors  of  the 
industry  that  ara  not  workably  competitive, 
or  In  which  market  forces  are  Inoperative. 
The  goal  of  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  of  1974 
13  to  make  the  free  enterprise  system  work. 

THE  COITSUMER   EWERCf  ACT  n*  VSJEF 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  Consumer 
Energy  Act  is  to  create  incentives  toward  a 
gradual  and  orderly  restructuring  of  the 
natural  gas  and  oil  Industry  by  enlarging  the 
roaxket  share  and  inflaenc4  of  the  Independ- 
ent producer.  Currently,  there  are  more 
than  10.000  oil  and  gas  producers  In  the 
United  States.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  production,  however.  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  doren  natural  gas  and  oil  com- 
F>anles.  Because  of  Inervaatng  eoncentration, 
the  ranks  of  the  lndepen<enc  oilman  have, 
untU  recently,  been  dwiadUng  rapidly.  In 
1954,  there  were  about  40,000  oil  producers 
in  the  United  States.  Today,  there  are  les,i 
than  one-quarter  that  ninnber.  These  In- 
dependent producers  are  often  small  entre- 
preneurs who  are  willing  to  risk  their  for- 
tunes on  the  discovery  of  oil.  Although  they 
do  80  to  90  percent  of  the  wlldcattlng  in  the 
Nation,  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to  en- 
gage In  expensive  production  drlUlng.  and 
as  a  result,  most  of  the  oU  and  gas  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  today  is  not  done 
by  the  Independents,  the  risk-takers,  but  by 
the  major  oil  companies,  /te  the  cost  of  drill- 
ing increases,  as  seismic  and  geological  tech- 
niques become  more  sopBlstlcated,  as  new 
discoveries  are  made  in  moee  remote  areas 
or  far-offshore,  as  lease  boaoses  inerease  and 
as  con&tructlou  co«ts  soar,  the  independent 
oilman  Li  becoming  an  endangered  species. 
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The  proposed  bill  is  Intended  to  reverse  tl^s 
trend. 

It  provides  spedat  Incentives  to  independ- 
ents— price  deregulation,  access  to  Federal 
lands,  access  to  oU  pliMUnes,  protection  for 
both  Independent  and  franchlsed  dealers.  It 
is  hoped  tbat  with  these  Incentives  the  mar- 
ket iftuure  of  the  Independent  sector  of  the  oil 
Industry  will  increase  from  the  current  10 
to  40  percent  In  a  decade.  Independents  will 
then  be  a  viable  competitive  force  In  the 
marke^lsce;  at  that  time  It  may  be  appro- 
priate to  review  the  need  for  price  controls 
on  major  producers. 

The  Ccmsumer  Knergy  Act  of  1974  also 
proposes  new  Incentives  for  the  major  oil 
companies.  The  premise  of  the  bill  Is  that  the 
free  market  Is  the  best  allocator  of  scarce 
resources,  but  for  the  free  market  system 
to  work  properly,  multinational  oil  com- 
panies must  be  structured  competitively. 
Mounting  evidence  suggests  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  marke^Iace  is  not  operating 
to  establish  reasonable  oil  prices  for  products 
sold  by  major  petroleum  companies.  Instead 
of  market  forces,  the  world  oil  price  Is  deter- 
mined by  an  oil-producing  cartel.  Oil  that 
is  selling  on  the  world  market  for  $11 .60  costs 
but  (0.15  to  produce  in  the  Middle  East. 
World  oil  prices  and,  consequently,  domestic 
oil  prices  have  soared  not  becavse  of  the 
operation  of  the  free  market  but  becaiise  of 
the  monopoly  power  of  a  few  Middle  Eastern 
nations. 

Since  the  dlecipltne  of  the  f^'ce  market  is 
not  functioning  effectively  with  respect  to 
the  major  oil  companies,  the  consumer  Is 
faced  with  two  choices:  (1)  tolerate  the  dis- 
tortions and  misaUocatlons  resulting  from 
oligopolistic  or  m(»opollstlc  supply  and  pric- 
ing patterns,  or  (2)  endure  the  dlfllcultles 
associated  with  regulation  and  effective  con- 
trol. The  Coi>6umer  Energy  Act  proposes,  for 
the  major  companies,  a  firm,  fair,  stream- 
lined, and  workable  system  of  price  controls 
and  Incentives  to  encourage  maximum  effi- 
cient levels  of  prodtictlon  of  oil  and  gas  at 
reasonable  prices.  This  goal  would  be 
achieved  by  a  reformed  system  of  Federal 
Power  Commission  oversight  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion as  a  supplier  of  last  resort. 

■TKOPSIS    or    TBZ    COIfStmCES    ENESGY    ACT    OF 
1974 

Title  I — NotaraJ  gaa  and  oil  regulatory 
reform 

Because  nattiral  gas  and  oil  are  generally 
produced  by  the  same  companies  often  from 
the  same  wells,  and  because  both  fuels  are 
generally  end-use  substitutes  for  each  other, 
the  bill  proposes  to  treat  both  fuels  uni- 
formly for  purpHJses  of  well-head  price  regu- 
lation. For  the  largest  multinational  com- 
panlefl.  the  ones  that  remain  subject  to  FPC 
controls,  these  controls  would  apply  to  the 
well-head  prices  of  both  natural  gas  and 
oil. 

The  bill  proposes  to  deregulate  sio&U  pro- 
ducers. Small  producers  would  be  any  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas  or  ofl  solely  engaged  in 
the  business  of  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  natural  gas  or  oil  in  the  United 
States,  as  wen  as  any  one  of  the  foUowlng 
sectors  of  the  oU  Industry:  transiwrtation, 
refining,  or  marketing.  Such  producers  are 
relatively  competitively  structured.  They  do 
not  administer  prices.  Any  Increase  in  price 
to  them  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
In  larger  supplies  of  needed  energy  sources 
for  the  United  States. 

In  order  for  price  o-strols  to  operate  fairly 
and  effectively,  an  producers  in  the  same 
class  should  be  atibject  to  a  fair  system  of 
regulation.  The  Consumer  Energy  Act  pro- 
poses that  the  largest  companies  subject  to 
regulation  chould  be  subject  to  controls  botli 
In  the  Interstate  and  Intrastate  markets. 
This  approach,  however,  does  not  Interfere 
with  traditional  State  jurisdiction  over  In- 
trastate  producers.    The   bill   proposes   that 
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the  Federal  Power  Commission  would  not 
exercise  such  jurisdiction  If  the  producing 
State  regtulatc«y  commission  meets  certain 
mlnlmtmi  standards  to  Insure  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  valid  objections  raised  by  the 
industry  to  ciu-rent  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion practices  is  the  enormous  regulatory  lag 
associated  wltl.  the  establishment  of  well- 
head prices.  The  bill  proposes  to  slmpltfy 
this  process  by  providing  an  annual  review 
of  rates  on  a  national  basis  with  regional 
adjustments,  effective  Congressional  over- 
sight, and  restriction  on  Judicial  review.  The 
national  area  rate  would  be  established  at 
a  rate  Justified  by  the  costs  of  expkiration, 
development,  operatkm,  or  maintenance.  In- 
cluding a  fair  rate  of  return.  It  further 
pkrovides  the  FPC  with  authority  during 
shortages  to  equitably  allocate  petroleum 
supplies  among  all  custcMscrs  and  regions 
of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  assure  the  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  this  section 
woulQ  require  the  Commission  to  "xmcvr- 
rently  submit  its  budget  estimates  and  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  Congreaa  and 
the  Executive  Brani^.  It  would  permit  the 
Commir-.ion  to  undertf.ke  civil  actions  tn 
Its  own  name  and  through  its  own  attc^neys. 
To  provide  continued  Congressional  over- 
sight, no  authorization  shall  be  for  more 
than  3  years. 

It  l8  proposed  here  tbat  the  Commission 
undertake  an  evaluation  of  proved  and  po- 
tential reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oil  In  the 
United  States  and  to  undertake  an  updating 
oC  such  an  evaluation  each  year.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  Is  also  authorized 
to  collect  the  Information  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Title  II — Emergency  interim,  relief  for  con- 
sumers of  oU 
This  title  would  impose  a  temporary  in- 
terim price  rollback  for  all  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  prices  to  December  1, 
1973,  price  levels.  Price  Increasea  since  that 
time  would  also  be  rolled  back,  except  for 
actual  nonpetrolenm  cost  Increases,  such  as 
gasoline  station  overhead  that  have  occurred 
since  then.  It  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
rollback  under  the  Energy  Etaicrgency  Act 
of  1973  (now  m  conference),  to  reduce  the 
wladfall  profits  earned  by  petroleum  com- 
panies last  year,  and  to  slow  the  runaway  In- 
fiatlon  fueled  primarily  by  skyrocketing  en- 
ergy prices. 

TttU  in — Federat  OU  eend  Gaa  Corporation 
Title  in  votdd  establish  a  Ftderal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation  to  explore,  devtiop,  and  pro- 
duce natural  gaa  and  oU  from  publicly  owned 
lands.  The  Corporation  Is  Intended  to  satisfy 
national  energy  needs,  fitimulate  competition 
In  the  petroleum  business,  and  provide  the 
public  with  knowledge  of  the  actual  coet  of 
producing  oil  and  gas  so  that  public  po!ley 
can  be  geared  to  the  Ration's  interests.  It 
would  give  the  Nation  a  yardstick  agatnet 
which  to  judge  the  performance  and  prietng 
of  the  private  oil  companies.  It  could  provide 
a  means  for  effective  exploration  of  Federal 
lands,  the  establishment  of  strategic  re- 
serves, and  provide  the  Nation  with  a  supplier 
of  last  resort.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  a  forerunner  for  natlonallelng 
the  American  petroleum  Indvatry.  Its  piorpoae 
Is  to  develop  public  tesources  while  preaerv- 
Ing  the  free  enterprise  system  in  tbe  oU  and 
gas  industry.  It  would  provide  a  spur,  a  yard- 
stick, an  incentive  fox  competition.  The  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  proposal  Is 
modeled  after  the  highly  successful  record 
and  structure  of  the  Tennessee  TalTey 
Authority. 

Title  rv — Equal  treatment  for  smalt 
producers  of  oQ  and.  gaa 
Title  IV  requires  that  petroleum  pipelines, 
■tthich  are  the  highways  of  the  oil  Industry,  be 
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open  to  all  who  wish  to  ship  their  products. 
Currently,  these  pipelines  are  owned  by  a 
few  of  the  largest  major  oU  companies.  Yet, 
they  are  the  lifeline  upon  which  independent 
prodncexB,  refiners,  and  marketen  depend. 
The  title  would  perfect  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  authority  to  assure  that 
oU  pipelines  are  common  carriers  tn  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  It  provides  that  petroleum 
pipeline  owners  establish  service  and  storage 
facilities  for  independent  producess  and  re- 
finers who  meet  reasonable  mlnintum  re- 
quirements. If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission does  not  substantially  respond  to 
complaints  of  unfair  treatment,  then  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  given  authority 
over  oil  pipelines  to  assure  that  appropriate 
action  la  taken. 

The  title  also  proposes  the  estaMtshment 
of  a  new  system  at  hhtrtlng  for  drilling 
rights  on  Federal  land  under  which  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  leaec  sales  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  royalty  rather  than  bonus 
bidding.  The  present  bonus  bidding  system 
for  rights  to  develop  off-shore  lands  requires 
an  enormous  initial  capital  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  successftU  Mtider.  The  effect  of 
this  system  is  to  exclude  small  and  mdepend- 
ent  oU  companies  from  the  opportunity  to 
develop  natural  gas  and  oil  on  public  lands, 
except  In  Joint  ventures  with  major  corpo- 
rations. By  moving  toward  a  royalty  system 
of  bidding  on  an  experimental  basis,  such 
entry  barriers  could  be  reduced  and  the 
small  Independent  bidder  woald  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  gaining  access  to  ttoe  oCahore 
properties  which  contain  a  large  percental 
of  the  Nation's  future  oU  and  gas  supplies. 
The  royalty  bidding  experiment  weuld  t>e 
combined  with  a  system  of  performaiice  re- 
quirements and  royalty  adjustments  to  as- 
sure the  maximum  efficient  level  of  produc- 
tion over  the  life  of  the  reservoir  and  the 
maximum  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Title  V — Fair  treatment  for  retailers  of 
petroleum  products 

Shortages  of  fuel  have  fallen  unevenly 
among  the  Nation's  gasoline  retailers,  strik- 
ing particularly  hard  at  independent  retail 
outlets  which  provide  significant  price  com- 
petition tn  petroletnn  marketing.  More  than 
3,000  Independent  dealers  were  forced  to  cloae 
their  doors  last  year.  In  addition,  branded 
dealers  are  often  faced  with  a  severe  bar- 
gaining disadvantage  when  dealing  with  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  Therefore,  this  title  would 
protect  all  gasoline  dealers  from  arbitrary 
termination  of  their  leases  or  franchises,  and 
assure  that.  In  the  event  of  shortages,  sup- 
plies would  be  allocated  fairly  to  an  classes 
of  retailers. 

Title  VI — Termination  of  wasteful  rate 
structvrea 

When  It  appeared  that  the  Nation's  sup- 
plies of  oU  and  gas  were  abundant,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  COmmlsalan  provided  leadership 
for  the  establishment  of  natural  gas  rate 
structures  that  now  encourage  waste.  As 
consumption  Increases,  the  unit  price  typi- 
cally declines,  "nils  title  proposes  to  revise 
priorities  by  shifting  In  a  gradtal  and  or- 
derly fashion  toward  rate  structares  that  en- 
courage conservatJon  rather  than  waste.  , 

STTMMiatT 

The  Intent  of  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  of 
1974  is  to  promote  competition  and  revitalize 
the  free  enterprise  b.vstem  by  providing  spe- 
cial Incentives  to  Independent  prcducers,  and 
by  regulating  those  sectoes  of  the  Industry 
where  market  forces  in  the  past  have  pioven 
to  bo  inadequate.  In  this  way,  the  propoeed 
bill  would  Increase  svpplles  of  natural  gas 
and  oil  while  aastiring  that  such  ewppHes 
will  be  provided  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
cacLsamer  and  wlthont  an  emcaMte*  Infla- 
tionary Impact  on  the  Nation's  fragile 
eoonomv. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
RAY  GUILLEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24,  the  friends  and 
associates  of  Councilman  Ray  Guillen,  of 
Paramount.  Calif.,  will  honor  him  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  behalf  of  his 
community. 

The  10th  child  of  Guadalupe  and  Cruz 
Guillen,  Ray  was  bom  in  Paramount  in 
1938.  He  attended  the  local  schools — Los 
Cerritos  School,  Lincoln  Elementary, 
Clearwater  Junior  High,  and  then  Para- 
mount High  School.  After  graduation  in 
1953,  Ray  attended  Compton  Junior  Col- 
lege and  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  business  administration  from 
WoodbiUT  College  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  college,  Councilman  Guillen  was 
employed  by  North  American  Rockwell 
for  8  years,  where  he  was  recognized  with 
the  "outstanding  contributor"  award  for 
the  role  he  played  during  the  Apollo 
Space  progrram. 

An  active  participant  and  leader  in  the 
area,  he  was  a  moving  force  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Mexican-American  Scholar- 
ship Association,  which  has  helped  80 
youths  attend  college  over  its  18-year  his- 
tory. In  addition,  Ray  Guillen,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paramount  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  successfully  guided 
proposals  to  create  three  new  parks  in  the 
Paramoimt  area. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Guillen  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southeast 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services — the  first 
lay  person  to  serve  in  such  a  capacity.  He 
is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Para- 
moimt Boys  Club  and  serves  as  a  direc- 
tor of  that  organization. 

A  businessman  with  his  own  account- 
ing and  tax  service  firm  located  in  Para- 
mount, Ray  was  first  elected  to  the  city 
council  in  1970 — the  first  Mexican- 
American  elected  to  such  a  position  in 
Paramount — and  was  selected  vice  may- 
or for  the  1971-72  term.  As  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  he  has  continued 
his  innovative  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Paramount.  Specifically,  Coun- 
cilman Guillen  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  highly  successful  "16th 
of  September"  committee  that  conducts 
the  aimual  parade  and  fiesta  which  has 
been  the  highlight  of  the  social  year  in 
Paramount.  He  has  worked  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Boys  Club  of  Paramount  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  Paramount  health 
clinic  to  the  area  in  order  to  serve  the 
underprivileged  children. 

In  addition,  Coimcilman  Guillen  has 
worked  to  create  a  minipark  on  San 
Vincente  Street,  an  area  of  high  resi- 
dential density,  but  moderate  Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Coimcilman  Ray  Guillen 
is  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  of 
Paramount  and  is  the  kind  of  person  to 
whom  all  of  us  are  indebted.  Council- 
man Guillen's  faithful  service  and  his 
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devoted  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
have  earned  him  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  have  come  to  know  him. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  call  him 
my  friend  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  people  of  Paramount  in  saluting 
Councilman  Ray  Guillen  for  his  many 
contributions  to  our  community,  to  our 
society,  and  to  om-  Nation. 


H.  W.  'PAT'  KELLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or   CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American. 
H.  W.  "Pat"  Kelly.  Rarely  has  a  man 
been  so  deserving  of  praise  as  Pat  Kelly. 

As  a  teacher,  businessman,  legislator, 
and  civic  leader.  Pat  Kelly  has  brought 
to  his  community  a  tireless  energy  and 
unflagging  desire  to  help  his  fellow  man. 
In  the  span  of  his  72  years,  Pat  has 
crammed  several  lifetimes'  worth  of  ac- 
tivity. One  recent  newspaper  account 
estimated  that  if  all  lus  overlapping  years 
of  service  in  civic,  church,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  were  added  together, 
they  would  total  over  200  years. 

Bom  in  Jackson,  Amador  County  in 
1902,  Pat  attended  Santa  Clara  High 
School,  and  received  both  a  bachelor's 
and  master's  degree  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. To  this  day,  he  remains  one  of 
Stanford's  most  loyal  sons,  and  active 
brothers.  Upon  completion  of  his  AS. 
degree  in  1924,  Pat  began  a  teaching 
career  marked  by  his  lifelong  devotion 
to  young  people.  He  taught  at  Pacific 
Grove  High  School,  Menlo  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  Visalia  High  School  before  tak- 
ing on  administrative  tasks  in  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  District,  in- 
cluding a  term  as  principal  of  Shafter 
High  School. 

In  1945,  Pat  began  a  new  and  success- 
ful career  in  real  estate  and  insurance, 
from  which  he  recently  retired.  But  a 
list  of  the  civic  activities  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated comprises  a  career  in  itself.  His 
record  of  community  service  includes  the 
presidency  of  the  Shafter  Rotary  Club, 
a  term  as  district  governor,  and  now  a 
position  on  the  legislative  comicil  of 
Rotary  International:  a  director  of  the 
Bakersfield  Savings  and  Loan  for  12 
years:  Eastern  Star  patron;  president  of 
Kern  County  Shrine  Club;  president  for 
1  year  and  8  yeai-s  as  secretary  of  the 
Shafter  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a 
past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Visalia  Elks 
Lodge. 

Perhaps  the  activity-  closest  to  his  heart 
has  been  his  60  years  in  Boy  Scouts.  Pat 
became  a  Scout  in  ID  14,  and  has  served 
the  organization  ever  since.  Scouting  ap- 
preciation of  him  was  shown  when  he 
received  the  Silver  Beaver  Award. 

Always  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  Pat  was  elected  to  the 
California  Assembly  in  1950.  During  his 
8  yeare  of  service  in  the  legislature,  he 
was  an   active  leader  among  his   col- 
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leagues,  sei-ving  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee;  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufacturing,  Oil,  and 
Mining;  and  a  member  of  the  Social  Wel- 
fare, Finance,  and  Insurance,  and  Pish 
and  Game  Committees  among  others. 
Pat  Kelly  continues  to  be  an  active  leader 
of  the  Kern  County  Republican  Party. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  on  with 
a  list  of  this  remarkable  man's  accom- 
plishments. He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
have  contributed  far  more  than  their 
share  to  the  well-being  of  the  world  In 
which  they  have  lived.  I  am  proud  to 
count  Pat  Kelly  among  my  friends,  and 
I  know  my  colleagues  here  would  join  me 
in  congratulating  Pat  on  this  day  of 
tribute  for  his  Ufetime  of  unselfish  pub- 
lic service.  Of  Pat  Kelly  it  can  siu'ely  be 
said,  "Such  men  are  raae;  make  much  of 
one." 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  VAN 
DUSEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OP   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
23  the  Sherman  Oaks  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  honor  its  retiring  president, 
William  Van  Dusen,  with  a  dinner  dance. 
It  is  fitting  that  we,  too,  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  dynamic  civic  leader. 

A  well-known  figure  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  Mr.  Van  Dusen  has  been 
active  in  the  Sherman  Oaks  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  over  20  years.  From  1953 
to  1970  he  served  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors and  has  served  as  its  president  since 
1971. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen  has  participated  in  Ro- 
tai-y  Club  activities  for  over  25  years.  In 
1958  he  was  district  governor  of  Rotary 
International  District  526  and  as  dis- 
trict governor  compiled  an  outstanding 
record.  Over  the  past  10  years  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  has  been  active  in  Rotary  work 
with  foreign  students,  assisting  in  the 
important  work  of  building  people-to- 
people  friendships  and  spreading  good 
will  throughout  the  world. 

A  Boy  Scout  leader  for  over  35  years, 
Mr.  Van  Dusen  has  twice  served  as  dis- 
trict chairman  of  the  Scouts  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board 
from  1958  to  1968. 

He  has  been  active  in  fund  raising  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Crusade 
for  over  three  decades.  From  1964  to 
1970  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Los  Ange- 
les Red  Cross  Chapter's  executive  board 
and  was  a  member  of  the  United  Crusade 
planning  council  from  1972  to  1974. 

In  1985  the  Van  Nuys-Sherman  Oaks- 
Encino  Coordinating  Council  named  him 
citizen  of  the  year.  From  1968  to  1973  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Seven  Seas  Foundation.  He 
sei-ved  1  year  as  an  adviser  to  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  3  years  as  an  adviser 
to  the  attorney  general  of  California. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen  has  also  been  active  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Business  and 
Professional  A.ssociatioii  since  1968. 
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His  long  record  of  commitment  to 
the  civic  progress  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  makes  William  Van  Dusen  well 
deserving  of  this  tribute. 


IHE    NIXON    ADMINISTRATION 
REVENUE-SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETTTATIVES 

Wedjiesday ,  February  20.  1974 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hoped-for  financial  boom  that  many 
Americans  anticipated  witli  the  advent 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  revenue- 
sliaring  program  has  proven  to  be  any- 
thing but  that,  especially  to  the  Nation's 
minorities.  Instead,  money  is  scarcer 
than  ever,  especially  in  urban  areas 
where  many  minority  people  reside,  and 
the  revenue-sharing  funds  that  do  exist 
liave  a  smaller  chance  of  finding  theu- 
way  to  the  disadvantaged  and  minorities 
than  funds  from  the  categorical  grants 
system  which  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  replace  with  special  revenue 
sharing. 

When  initially  proposed,  I  advocated 
and  actively  tried  to  recruit  support  for 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing.  I  be- 
lieved that  our  local  governing  units  had 
more  pressing  needs  than  they  had 
money  for  them.  I,  along  with  many  local 
elected  olficlals,  envisioned  this  to  be 
money  which  would  be  in  addition  to 
existing  categoi-ical  grant  program 
funds.  Unfortunately,  the  experience 
with  revenue  sliaring  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  not  the  itnswer. 

The  cutbacks  in  Fedei-al  programs 
such  as  those  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  manpower  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  have  forced  many 
cities  to  use  revenue-sharing  funds  just 
to  keep  these  programs  going.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  tliese  progi-ams  enjoyed 
economic  stability  under  the  categcHical 
grants  system  and  the  obvious  fact  that 
this  measure  plugs  a  hole  which  did  not 
exist  prer-iously  this  can  hardly  be  called 
progress.  Add  to  this  the  findings  that 
most  cities  are  not  using  their  revenue- 
sharing  funds  for  social  service  progi-ams, 
and  that  these  programs  are  being 
slashed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  under  revenue 
sharing,  minorities  actually  find  them- 
selves with  less  than  they  started  with 
under  the  categorical  grants  system.  The 
reality  of  revenue  sharing  is,  unfortu- 
nately, different  from  the  administra- 
tions promise  of  what  it  would  be. 

Tile  administration  claims  that  these 
social  service  programs  are  not  being 
slashed,  but  merely  cons<rf}dated  to  cut 
6ovm  on  the  bureaucracy  involved.  This 
high  sounding,  economy-minded  um- 
brella Is  actuallj-  an  excuse  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bypass  the  political  uproar 
of  cutting  these  programs  outi-ight, 
while  killing  them  silently  with  the  slow 
strangulation  of  steadily  decreasing 
funds.  Perhaps  Joint  Center  for  PoUtJ- 
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cal  Studies  President  Eddie  WiUianxs 
described  the  situation  best  when  he 
accu.<^ed  the  Government  of  gutting  pro- 
grams like  those  In  OEO  because  they 

stirred  up  too  much  citizen  participation 
and  broue-ht  too  much  political  sophistica- 
tion to  those  who  were  once  only  on  the 
fringes  of  power. 

Among  the  promises  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  from  its  inception  was 
that  certain  strmgs  would  be  atta-hed 
to  the  fundi;  to  prevent  their  being  used 
in  violation  of  the  1964  civil  rights  laws. 
Yet,  cases  of  suspected  discrimination 
?re  beginning  to  surface,  such  as  the 
romplaint  which  went  to  U.S.  District 
Court  just  2  weeks  ago  alleging  that  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  supported 
in  part  by  revenue-sharing  moneys,  is 
guilty  of  racially  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices.  Similar  complaints 
are  being  aired  around  the  Nation 
rerrulaiiy. 

Specific  minority  groups  sudor  from 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  theni, 
along  with  the  ones  they  share  with  all 
mijiorities  under  revenue  shaiing.  Gary, 
Ind.  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  testified 
before  the  Muskie  subcommittee  which 
investigated  the  impact  of  the  "new 
federalism"  on  the  jeopardy  of  a  pro- 
gram which  taught  what  he  termed 
"survival  English"  to  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  his  city.  He  also  testified  that 
a  program  which  in  a  9-month  span  had 
provided  adequste  meals  for  3,153  low- 
income  senior  citizens  was  in  danger  of 
being  terminated. 

We  must  also  consider  the  implications 
of  spending  new  revenue-sharing  fimds 
on  such  things  as  a  lowering  of  property 
taxes.  Not  only  are  manpcrwer  programs 
and  the  like  going  down  the  drain  be- 
cause this  new  money  exists,  but  the  dis- 
advantaged and  minorities  stand  to  ben- 
efit very  Mttle  from  such  a  move,  since 
they  characteristicaUy  are  not  home- 
owners. And  cases  such  as  this  will  occur, 
since  the  most  powerful  local  interest 
gi-oups  are  usually  the  landowning  in- 
tei-ents.  It  is  these  interests,  we  need  not 
be  reminded,  which  control  tlie  new  rev- 
enue-sharing dollais. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  revenue- 
sharing  funds  are  being  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  1970  census.  This  is  an- 
other case  where  minority  groups  stand 
to  lose  what  little  money  does  come 
down,  since  it  has  been  shown  that 
cen.sus  figures  for  minority  communities 
are  often  grossly  inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  system  of  cate- 
sorical  grants  which  revenue  sharing  re- 
placed provided  better  assurances  of 
funds  for  the  underprivileged  than  the 
present  revenue-sharing  programs.  Un- 
der the  present  categorical  grants  sj'stem 
funds  are  targeted  for  specific  areas  and 
have  the  Federal  Government  behind 
them  to  make  sure  they  arrive.  Under 
the  local  control  that  comes  v.ith  reve- 
nue sharing,  groups  that  are  better  able 
to  compete  politically  for  the  funds  are 
more  likely  to  get  them.  Minorities,  who 
for  so  long  have  been  exchided  from  the 
political  process,  lack  the  political  so- 
phistication and  political  clout  vital  to 
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th-'s  competition.  It  is  the  old  case  of 
"Them  that  has,  gits."  Tliis  reaUty, 
wheUier  unconscious  or  not,  is  a  case  of 
discrimination.  Former  HEW  SecreLarj' 
Wilbur  Cohen  perhaps  described  the 
situation  best  when  he  stated: 

We  have  to  have  federal  programs  -aith 
EtrlnE!?  attached  because  It  is  the  only  way 
that  the  disadvantr.ged.  the  poor  whites  and 
the  poor  blacKs  will  get  their  fair  share.  K 
there  are  not  federally  regulated  proTrnms 
to  disburse  money  and  ln?tead  It  is  handled 
by  local  city  governments,  then  th?7  wont 
fe-et,  their  fair  share. 

Unlike  the  federal  government,  city  coun- 
cils are  controlled  by  the  real  estate  and 
industrial  development  Interests  and  they 
■a-ill  divert  the  money  to  their  ends.  We  have 
lo  have  federal  strings  bet-anse  thpre  Is  no 
other  political  means  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  local  real  estate  peoole  with  the 
broader  national  interests. 

Not  onlj'  ai-e  Uie  poor  faced  witli  the 
problems  of  competing  with  better  equip- 
.ned  interests  when  the  money  is  distrib- 
utrd  locally — not  to  mention  the  in- 
fieascd  possibility  of  poor  civil  rights  en- 
forcement— but  in  States  such  as  Nev.' 
York,  Caliiomia,  and  Illinois,  which  con- 
tain larte  urban  centers  with  large  mi- 
nority populations,  the  State  legislatures 
are  dominated  by  i-ural  interests,  which 
will  fuither  divert  the  mooey  when  it 
comes  under  their  control. 

Last  year's  investigations  by  the  Mus- 
kie committee  came  to  just  tliat  conclu- 
sion. The  National  Journal  reported  that 
the  committee  had  found  that  "few  cities 
were  using  the — revenue  sharing — 
money  for  new  social  senrices  to  the 
ixjor."  It  is  plain  that  instances  ol  gains 
in  the  social  services  area  for  the  poor  are 
few  and  far  between  if  they  exist  at  all 
and  that  they  are  far  outweighed  by  in- 
stances of  increased  hardship  under  rev- 
enue sharing.  How  can  there  be  gain 
when,  while  discussing  revenue  diaring, 
Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White  stated: 

I  have  less  money  In  the  short  run  and 
probably  the  prospect  of  leas  momey  m  the 
long  nui. 

The  facts  are  in.  and  the  conclusion 
IS  clear.  Revenue  sharing  programs  have 
v.orked  asalnst  the  people  they  should 
be  helping  most.  Tlie  old  system  of  cate- 
gorical grants  needs  reform,  but  revenue 
shai-ing  Ls  regression.  We  must  reinstate 
the  funds  to  social  service  programs 
which  have  dried  up,  and  reverse  the 
trend  started  by  revenue  sharing,  before 
the  Nixon  administration  succeeds  in 
setting  back  the  cause  of  minority  peo- 
ples, the  economically  disadvantared, 
and  the  elderly  farther  than  it  alreadv 
has. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  NEEDED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 

for  myself.  Ms.  Jokdax, 

MQd  Mr.  Sbuxsuik  new 

rust  legislaUm  designed 
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primarUy  to  make  It  easier  for  States  to 
use  Federal  antitrust  laws  when  seek- 
ing to  combat  anticompetitive  and  mo- 
nopolistic practices. 

Quite  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared in  an  antitrust  case  involving  the 
food  industry,  that  the — 

Antitrust  laws  are  the  Magna  Carta  of  free 
enterprise.  They  are  as  Important  to  the 
preservation  of  economic  freedom  and  our 
free  enterprise  system  as  the  BlU  of  Rights 
IS  to  the  protection  of  our  fundamental  per- 
sonal freedonis. 

Nearly  50  years  prior  to  this  restate- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  had  similarly 
addressed  itself  to  the  basic  antitrust 
law.  the  Sherman  act,  and  observed — 

The  Sherman  act  was  Intended  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  evils  commonly  incident  to 
monopolies  and  those  abnormal  contracts 
and  combinations  which  tend  directly  to  sup- 
press the  conflict  for  advantage  caUed  com- 
petition—the play  of  contendUig  forces  ordi- 
narily engendered  by  an  honest  desire  for 
gain. 

Skyrocketing  food  prices,  energy  crises 
shortages  of  metal,  the  formation  of 
gigantic  energy  conglomerates  with  the 
already  too  powerful  large  oU  companies 
at  their  nucleus,  all  convince  me  that  we 
must  take  action  to  meet  the  threats  to 
the  fundamental  national  policies  that 
have  been  expressed  in  oiu-  anUtrust  laws 
since  1890.  The  competition  and  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  these  laws  are  designed 
to  protect  and  to  promote  mandate  that 
we  in  the  Congress  act  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively to  muster  all  forces  available  to 
hold  these  menacing  threats  in  check 
The  wide  variety  and  direction  of  anti- 
competitive and  monopolistic  threats 
confronting  our  citizens  establish  the 
need  for  us  to  tap  every  resource  that  can 
be  used. 

My  legislation  would  draw  upon  the 
himian  and  legal  resources  of  the  several 
States  under  Federal  law  to  protect  our 
jeopardized  economic  freedoms;  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity that  the  antitrust  laws  foster; 
and,  to  restore  an  honest  desire  for  gain 
to  the  marketplaces  of  the  Nation. 

I  share  the  same  shock  and  dismay 
being  experienced  by  aU  citizens  over 
current  economic  events.  The  current 
congressional  hearings  on  the  oU  indus- 
try estabUsh  the  widespread  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  Government  about  the 
size  and  exercise  of  incredibly  awesome 
, /u  ^  ®^°°°°"*^  P^^^r.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  Subcommittee.  I  am  comlnced  that 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  the  Anti- 
trust Division  and  the  entire  executive 
branch  to  keep  themselves  infonned  in 
executing  the  laws  and  national  policies 
already  statutorily  expressed. 

During  food  price  investigative  hear- 
ings last  June,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  AnUtrust  testified  that  since 
the  President's  institution  of  wage  and 
price  controls  in  August  1971,  little  had 
been  done  beyond  the  Division's  coun- 
seling of  the  Price  Commission  and 
urging  them  not  to  handle  matters  jointly 
with  members  in  the  industry.  It  is  his- 
torically  demonstrable   that   the   most 
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serious  antitrust  prosecutions  in  the  20th 
centui-y  have  foUowed  in  the  wake  of 
Government  controls  because  of  private 
economic  activity  instituted  during  the 
period  of  Govenimeiit  controls.  Despite 
this  history,  little  had  been  done  by  the 
Antiti-ust  Division. 

Last  June,  when  the  Monopolies  Sub- 
committee attempted  to  obtain  facts 
about  the  oil  industry  developments  from 
the  Antitrust  Diviaion,  the  Division's 
response  consisted  mainly  in  explana- 
tions of  why  these  facts  could  not  be  pro- 
vided. In  essence,  tlie  Antitrust  Division 
asserted  that  it  was  bus>-ing  itself  in  ob- 
taimng  these  facts  with  an  overburdened 
staff.  I  have  renewed  my  original  request 
of  7  months  ago  but  express  no  optimism 
In  future  hearings,  I  intend  fully  to  ex- 
plore these  shortcomings. 

The  national  policies  expressed  in  the 
antitrust  lav/s  are  not  new.  They  were 
formulated  by  the  Congress  84  years  ago 
Public  enforcers  of  the  antitrust  laws 
are  the  strategic  forces  designed  by  the 
Congress  to  enable  these  policies  to  be 
earned  out.  Posture  planning  for  these 
strategic  forces  is  both  an  executive 
and  legislative  responsibility  that  in- 
cludes an  examination  of  the  constraints 
created  by  budget  level,  by  technology 
by  opposing  forces,  and  by  the  present 
posture  of  the  strategic  forces  them- 
selves. 

In  one  sense,  my  legislation  mav  prod 
the  executive  branch  to  beef  up  Federal 
antitrust  enforcement  resources  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  suppQementai-y  strategic 
forces  drawn  from  the  several  States. 

The  Nation  has  a  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Every  opportunity  will  be  provided 
to  obtain  his  support  for  tliis  proposal 
and  his  assistance  in  achieving  the  best 
finished  legislative  product  as  soon  as 
possible.  Criminal  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  will  remain  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  how  Federal  re- 
sources are  deployed  presently  and  his- 
torically against  "white  collar  crime" 
and  "crime  in  the  suites"  will  receive 
meticulous  scrutiny.  There  is  yet  a  wider 
background  lending  urgency  to  and  es- 
tablishing a  convincing  need  for  swift 
action  on  this  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing. 

In  1972  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  that  a  State  could 
not  seek  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  for  injur>-  to  a  State's  general  econ- 
omy without  congressional  action 
amending  one  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
Clayton  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
Supreme  Court  rulmg  occmTed  in  a  case 
where  a  State  sought  to  sue  large  oil 
companies  for  fixing  prices  on  wholesale 
and  retail  petroleum  products.  Later  in 
1973,  another  State  bied  to  avoid  this 
bar  to  recovery  in  an  alleged  food  price- 
nxing  case  by  trying  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  its  citizen -consumers  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  them.  The  result,  however,  was 
the  same  as  in  the  earlier  oil  case :  Con- 
gressional action  is  the  only  way  tliat 
States  can  obtain  the  ability  to  protect 
their  own  economy  or  citizen-consumers 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here 
Although  the  foundations  for  my  legisla- 
tion are  made  clear,  only  recently,  on 
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December  5,  the  Ohio  attorney  general 
proposed  that  all  50  States  pool  their 
legal  resom-ces  in  support  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  legal  action  agaiiist 
the  8  largest  oil  companies  filed  last 
July  through  a  so-called  "interstate  net 
work  of  cooperation"  intended  to  over 
come  the  problem  that  limited  legal  re 
sources  of  each  State  presents.  Moreover 
earher  in  1973,  New  York,  Connecticut' 
and  Florida,  among  others,  started  legai 
action  against  sectors  of  the  oil  industn- 
alleging  antitrust  violations. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  antitrust  laws 
protect  competition  and  not  competitors 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  however— 

The  test  of  a  competitive  market  is  not 
only  whether  small  competitors  flourish  but 
also  whether  consumers  are  well  sensed. 

Small  competitors  are  not  flourishing 
nor  are  consumers  being  well  served. 
This  is  common  knowledge  as  a  result  of 
critical  issues  confronting  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  issues  that  properly  demand 
considerable  Federal  resource  expendi- 
ture. Conditions  are  worse  in  State  and 
regional  markets.  Federal  courts.  Federal 
antitrust  law,  and  guidance  of  Federal 
antitrust  enforcers  must  be  made  more 
readily  and  more  effectively  available  to 
States  to  protect  their  own  economies 
their  small  competitors;  and,  their  con- 
sumers. This,  we  seek  also  to  accomplish. 

These  facts  evidence  the  desperate 
situations  affecting  States  and  express 
the  States  ovra  needs  eloquently.  They 
also  serve  to  add  an  urgency  to  my  legis- 
lation that  cannot  be  denied.  Moreover 
other  factors  that  inhere  and  lend  sup- 
port to  my  legislation  can  be  found  in 
observing  that  although  1974  marks  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Clayton  Act,  only 
one  major  amendment  has  been  en- 
acted—and that  was  in  1950. 

Tlie  legislation  follows: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis 
It  has  long  beeu  the  policy  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  and  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  afford  redress  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  who  have  ben  injured  by  the  Il- 
legal practices  those  laws  forbid.  Too  fre- 
quently, however,  this  antitrust  remedy  is 
Illusory,  and  the  injured  consumers  of  the 
nation  must  suffer  monopolistic  wrongs  for 
which  they  lack  any  practicable  remedy.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  serious  burdens 
our  federal  courts  face  today,  and  the  con- 
sequent delays  that  may  postpone  recovery 
of  damages  for  many  years.  We  are  all  also 
familiar  with  the  great  cost  of  antitrust  lit- 
igation against  corporate  defendants  of  great 
wealth,  who  have  the  resources  to  employ 
skUled  counsel  who  place  every  possible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  recovery  and  thus  dis- 
courage any  but  the  most  resolute  claimant. 
Consequently,  unless  the  amount  of  a  claim 
under  the  anti  trust  laws  k  very  substantial, 
the  cost  of  recovering  it  18  so  great  that  the 
wrong  wUl  be  one  without  any  remedy. 

To  some  extent,  the  class  action  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proced- 
ure permit  the  aggregation  of  claims  so  that 
the  expense  of  litigation  may  be  spread  out 
over  many  claims,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
litigating  each  one.  But  the  class  action 
remedy,  ea  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Pro- 
cedures now  provide  it.  is  far  from  adequate 
In  the  case  of  antitrust  consumer  class  ac- 
tions—particiUarly  those  brought  by  State 
Attorneys  General.  Moreover,  recent  court 
decision^  on  clpss  actions  developed  in  non- 
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antitrust  cases  have  seriously  limited  the 
utility  of  this  method  of  securing  redress  to 
Injured  consumers  m  antitrust  suits.  At  the 
same  time,  these  decisions  have  drastically 
limited  the  powers  of  the  States  to  act  on 
behalf  of  their  citizens. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  tcday  will  re- 
Store  to  the  States  the  comiucu  law  powers 
of  the  State  Attorney  General  which  these 
decisions  have  eroded,  so  that  the  States 
may  assume  their  proper  role  in  protecting 
their  own  citizens.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  federal  Attorney  General  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  protecting  in- 
jured consumers,  when  State  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral are  unable  to  do  bo,  themselves. 

This  bill  adds  three  new  sections  to  the 
treble  damages  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  now  contained  in  sections  4,  4A,  and 
4B  of  that  Act. 

New  section  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  au- 
thorizes the  attorneys  general  of  the  various 
states  to  bring  antitrust  treble  damage  ac- 
tions in  each  of  the  following  circumstances : 

First,  the  Attorney  General  may  sue  as 
parens  patriae,  to  recover  for  antitrust  dam- 
ages sustained  by  the  citizens  of  his  state. 
Although  the  Attorney  General  had  this 
power  at  common  law,  a  recent  decision  of 
th;  United  States  Co\irt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Nlnti.  Circuit  holds  that  this  common  law 
power  no  longer  exists.  While  acknowledging 
that  the  rejected  efforts  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California  may  be  a  worthy  State 
aim,  the  court  pointedly  observed,  "It  would 
Indeed  appear  that  the  state  is  on  the  track 
of  a  suitable  answer  (perhaps  the  mo6t  suit- 
able yet  proposed)  to  problems  bearing  on 
antitrust  deterrents  and  the  class  action  as 
a  means  of  consumer  protection.  We  dis- 
claim any  intent  to  discourage  the  state  in 
Its  search  for  a  solution."  Nevertheless,  the 
court  held  that  the  present  statutory  mech- 
anism under  the  antitrust  laws  and  class  ac- 
tion laws  does  not  permit  the  state  to  bring 
this  type  of  action  on  behalf  of  its  citizens. 
In  effect,  if  a  State  is  to  be  empowered  to  act 
In  the  fashion  here  sought,  that  authority 
must  come  not  through  Judicial  Improvisa- 
tion but  by  legislation  and  rulemaking. 
This  bill  therefore  legitimates  the  type  of  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
California,  but  not  allowed  by  the  federal 
courts. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  4C  would 
streamline  and  expedite  the  proof  of  dam- 
ages in  actions  brought  by  State  Attorneys 
General.  One  problem  In  cases  of  this  type 
has  been  the  insistence  of  some  courts  that 
each  individual  consumer  claim  be  proved 
separately,  on  a  purchase-by-purchase  basis, 
Instead  of  allowing  total  purchases  by  all  the 
consumers  within  a  state  and  total  over- 
charges for  all  such  purchases  to  be  proved 
together.  The  result  has  been  vastly  and 
needlessly  to  multiply  the  expense  of  liti- 
gation. The  proposed  law  would  do  away 
with  this  expensive  and  dilatory  procedure. 
Instead,  it  would  permit  the  covirts  to  use 
reasonable  statistical  sampling  methods  and 
other  equitable  and  expeditious  methods  of 
proving  the  amount  of  damages  that  are  at- 
tributable to  proved  violations  of  law. 

Subsection  (b)  would  also  permit  the  At- 
torney General  of  each  State  to  distribute 
the  fund  of  damages  recovered  from  viola- 
tors on  the  basis  of  state  law.  In  the  case  of 
Individual  claims  that  add  up  to  a  total  large 
amount  but  each  one  of  which  Is  extremely 
small,  the  cost  of  paying  out  the  fund  may 
be  excessive.  In  such  a  case.  Instead,  It  may 
be  more  appropriate  that  the  funds  recov- 
ered from  the  wrongdoer  be  applied  by  the 
State  to  a  legitimate  public  purpose  related 
to  the  wrong  that  gave  rise  to  antitrust  re- 
covery In  the  first  place.  In  some  states,  for 
example,  such  antitrust  recovery  from  un- 
lawful overcharges  on  drugs  Js  to  be  utilized 
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for  state  hospitals  or  other  stat«  medical 
programs.  This  procedure  was  explored,  re- 
cently, in  settlements  of  cases  involving  price 
fixing  of  certain  drugs.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit each  State  to  distribute  or  allocate  re- 
covery on  a  reasonable  basis,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  procedural  due  process.  That 
Is,  the  State  would  be  obliged  to  alTord  its  cit- 
izens a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  incii- 
vidual  claims  for  their  share  of  the  recovery, 
less  litigation  and  administrative  costs,  be- 
fore the  state  escheated  the  recovery  or  used 
it  for  some  general  public  purpose.  At  least 
one  court  has  already  approved  Euch  a  plan. 

Second,  the  bill  would  also  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
to  recover  injuries  to  the  general  economy 
of  the  State.  Althovigh  the  State  of  Hawaii 
sought  to  recover  for  such  damages  In  Ha- 
waii v.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  405 
U.S.  251  (1972),  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  then 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  permit  such 
recovery.  They  held  that  the  present  treble 
damage  laws  do  not  permit  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  to  sue  and  recover  for 
such  damages.  This  bill  would  reverse  that 
decision  and  permit  state  attorneys  general 
to  bring  such  suits  as  that  attempted  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  Hawaii. 

Third,  the  bill  would  confirm  the  right  of 
the  State  Attorneys  General  to  bring  class 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  their 
states.  Some  courts  have  allowed  such  ac- 
tions on  the  ground  that  "it  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  better  representative  of  the  retail 
consumers  within  a  state  than  the  state's 
attorney  general."  Coordinated  Pretrial  Pro- 
ceedings in  Antibiotic  Antitrust  Actions, 
333  P.2d  278  (S.D.N.Y.  1971).  Other  covu-ts, 
however,  have  refused  to  permit  such  con- 
sumer cla-ss  actions  to  be  maintained.  This 
bill  would  resolve  this  conflict  In  the  courts 
and  confirm  the  power  of  the  State  Attorney 
General  to  bring  consumer  class  actions  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  his  state. 

New  section  4D  would  make  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  responsible  for 
supplementing  and  assisting  the  activities  of 
the  State  Attorneys  General.  First,  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  obliged  to  advise  the  States 
of  the  pendency  of  government  antitrust 
damage  actions  which  might  also  furnish  a 
vehicle  for  recovery  by  States.  If  the  Stat* 
Attorney  General  Is  unable  to  bring  a  treble 
damage  action  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
his  State,  then  the  federal  Attorney  General 
is  obliged  to  do  so.  If  he  believes  that  bring- 
ing the  action  would  lead  to  a  substantial 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  State.  In  this 
event,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  will  assume  the  role  of  parens  patriae 
of  those  citizens  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
represented  by  their  state  government.  The 
Attorney  General  would  use  the  same  proce- 
dures as  are  prescribed  for  State  Attorneys 
General,  and  he  would  pay  the  recovery  ob- 
tained to  the  respective  States,  for  their  dis- 
tribution to  thsir  citizens  or  for  appropriate 
public  purposes  determined  by  such  States. 

In  bringing  actions  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  various  states,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  permitted  to  offset  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  litigation  against  any  recovery. 
This  would  be  done  pursuant  to  regulations 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  In  order  to  assure  equitable 
and  sound  accounting  procedures.  Any 
amounts  so  deducted  are  to  be  deposited  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  a  special  fund  and, 
subject  to  an  appropriation,  for  use  only  for 
acUvltiea  authorized  In  this  new  legislation. 
The  legislation  In  this  regard  seeks  to  prevent 
unfair  financial  burdens  from  being  imposed 
on  the  Attorney  General;  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  expanded  antitrust  enforcement  that 
would  pay  Its  own  way;  and  to  provide  Incen- 
tives to  the  antitrust  enforcers,  both  the 
federal  and  State. 
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Sfclion  4E  woxUd  deal  with  treble  damage 
recoveries  in  respect  to  federaaiy-funded 
state  programs.  The  var;ous  State  Attorneys 
General  would  be  permitted  to  brmg  treble 
damage  actions  for  tha  entire  amount  of 
overcharges  or  other  damages  that  were  su.s- 
talned  in  connection  with  the  state-operated 
program.  However,  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  secure  equitable  reimburse- 
ment, by  administrative  means,  so  that  it  too 
would  be  made  whole  for  the  antitrust  viola- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  be  authorized  to  inter- 
vene in  any  such  action  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests ol  the  United  States  from  being  com- 
promised, and,  in  appropriate  clrcumstance.s, 
ho  would  be  permitted  to  sue  on  behalf  of 
any  State  unable  or  otherwise  failing  to  bring 
a  suit  in  regard  to  a  federally-funded  pro- 
griim  adversely  affected  "by  aniitruiit 
violations. 


CAN  YOU  BELIEVE  WHEAT  TO 
MIDEAST? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febritary  20,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  south 
Florida  motorists  wait  hours  for  a  fev; 
dollars  worth  of  gasoline,  made  scarce  in 
part  by  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  the  United 
States  is  increasing  its  shipments  of  grain 
to  the  Arabs. 

According  to  a  recent  Associated  Press 
report,  the  Agriculture  Department  says 
shipments  of  wheat  and  other  grain  to 
Arab  countries  may  total  $800  million  in 
the  year  ending  Jime  30.  This  is  double 
the  sales  of  $413  million  in  1972-73. 

Our  policy  of  rewarding  those  who 
wage  economic  war  against  our  Nation 
and  our  people  seems  absolutely  senseless. 

Last  December  3,  I  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing H.R.  11752,  the  Trade  Sanctions  Act. 
which  would  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
goods  and  materials  including  agricul- 
tural products  to  those  Arab  nations 
which  have  restricted  or  stopped  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 

Our  adversaries  abroad  will  respect 
only  strength.  The  continuation  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Arab  States  participating  in 
the  oil  boycott  will  serve  only  to  en- 
courage these  lawless  nations  to  act 
against  us.  That  we  should  be  increasing 
oiu-  grain  sales  to  the  Arabs  at  this  time 
will  surely  result  in  a  continuation  of 
outrageous  and  irresponsible  actions  by 
the  Arab  oil  States  against  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  which  I  feel  clearly  reptesents 
the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  south  Flori- 
da regarding  the  continuation  of  wlient 
sales  to  the  Arab  oil  nations. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Can  You  Believe  Wheat  to  Mideast? 

ITow,  let's  see: 

According  to  the  Agriculture  Department, 
sales  of  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Middle  East  may 
more  than  double  this  fiscal  year.  And  .  . ". 

Chief  Importers  are  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  All  of  them  are  members  of 
OPEC,  the  International  oil  tr\ist  which  has 
tripled  and  then  some  the  cost  of  oil,  when 
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yo«  can  got  n.  AT!  tmt  Iran  are  Moslem  coun- 
trtes  «fM<A  have  an  oU  tooycott  against  the 
Un4«MI  6twt«B.  But  .  .  . 

VS.  «lKa«  ««pp4tei  are  being  <Hepl«t«d 
(I'oadlly  and  the  ftgrtcultMre  rx^MkrtmeBt  has 
t^M  «oam  tlio  laspart  quotas  in  face  oS  the 
rum«M,  which  are  Inaccurate,  that  the  price 
of  bread  per  ]n>«iKl.  IBse  Uie  price  of  gas,  may 
K>*m«»on»'«aaac.Bo  .  .  . 

Ttia  wheat  *>Tt.  b»porteT-type  Untted 
Sta»e«  ta  wmas  searoe  wheat  to  the  Arab 
ceuatrtea  wMch  m«  btocfcadlng  ite  motarlsta 
aii«  IsdvMrtee,  aad  «ie  quantities  wffl  in- 
crease. 

U  WacAUngtoB,  DiC.,  tor  real? 


POLUJTIOT7 


HON.  ROBtRT  f .  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HtMTSE  OP  RSTtESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HANBAHAW .  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  few  years,  pollution  has  heen  one 
of  the  most  widely  discussed  topics  exist- 
ing. I  tWi*  my  eoHctigues  might  be  sur- 
priaed  »nd  interested  to  note  ibs  Xollow- 
hxs  article  Indicating  this  a-as  a  prabicm 
on  at  least  one  man's  mind  as  far  back 
as  I92<S^  and  Ws  iolution  to  that  prob- 
lem: 

Foa  so  YiAas,  rteraoix  Has  Ignored  a  Simple 
Device  Engiwefr  Proved   Can  Halt   All 

Fumes 

<^  TcwH  Valeiithie* 

Profit -b'unBTy  U.8.  -BTrtwrnaters  etH\  refnse 
to  «q«tp  ears  w*h  a  t*Biple  antt-ponutlsn 
devlca  ACered  tkew  alamst  balT  «  cenUtry 
ae»  by  aa  tarventlflB  ^Laima  vba  tttscovewd 
the  aectet  at  elifnlnaUrc  deadly  exhaust 
**"•>' ■'111  gi>a 

AiKl  while  Detroii  ignores  the  existence  of 
this  deyjcp.  America  rushes  tov.ard  the  day 
Trtien  buffocatlng  rto^ids  of  poTltition.  most 
gtven  «fr  by  WTTtemoblles,  will  choke  the 
cVUmm. 

Th»  wtOaw  ta  Inventor  Oearge  Artlngt»n 
MocM  repeated  Cor  Tattaer  how  her  husband 
dei>e)ai>ed  la  laJM  a  cartouretien  system  and 
poUution  coutrol  device  that  was  loexpea- 
siye  to  produce,  controlled  exhaust  emls- 
slOTB  IflD  percent  and  aHo-wed  better  per- 
fonnaTice  and  Impiuved  gasoUne  mileage.   - 

Si  «irei>ed  klB  in^ntloB  to  the  powerful 
mtigmU  ai  the  auto  ladMStrr,  but  In  their 
Aoitslg«*adneMi  tfcey  did  not  listen. 

"Todaf*  paUotioB  protblema  »ew  one  «f 
the  hissfd»%  sttwKes  of  iiuaUaXtou  «o  Georgt^" 
his  widow,  llrs.  Leota  Xloare  of  Chicago,  toid 
Tattler.  ^^ 

■Waaiy  time?,  he  would  WHtch  a  large  Jet 
airliner  apew  ^c^KrOon  tnto  «he  air  a«d  he 
wotdd  abake  lata  feead  la  disgust  and  say  b«w 
simple  It  would  be  to  eliminate  exhaust  pd- 
lutisQ  if  ttoey  ws^d  lxu>e  oifly  listejied." 

'^^^  'e».l  xaaaons  Autamakeiis  choae  to 
ignore  Moore  and  his  ideas  remaLu  ohscui«. 
For  ho  was  certatnlj'  no  crackpot  gaflgeteer 
wltti  tie  Ht'deuMals. 

Geonge  ArHagUm  Uoore  was  knovi-n  t»s 
the  most  jKaaUe  Insentor  of  hie  tliae  Xfe 
took  out  some  l,8M  patents  more  than  the 
1 .200  held  t>f  Thoiuas  £disoa. 

He  was  considered  a  genius  in  the  pacJsag- 
ingfleld.  Reynolds  wrap,  tin  cans,  foldover 
caitoiiii  «ttd  trtfaer  pacfcnglng  Inuovatlons  all 
were  spanned  in  his  feitBe  brain. 

Bwttattie  earty  igaoa.  Moore  sold  his  flist 
pactagti^  yat^ats  to  Conttaental  Can  Co. 
and^  tm  ued^  Ms  teventtve  genltts  to  soto- 

He  pwured  more  than  $400,000  of  his  per- 
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sonal  fortune  tnto  Ch«  development  of  his 
carlwretlon  Ideas.  And  the  result  was  the 
first  ftiel  Injection  system  as  well  as  a  car- 
buretor system  that  provided  total  cambue- 

tlon. 

In  Moore's  system,  there  was  no  pollu- 
tion simply  becatine  In  total  combnstlcm 
th-TTC  are  no  pollutani-s. 

The  Moore  Cwburetlon  System  was  tested 
nt  the  MRson  Laboratory  of  Meohanlcal 
Engineering  at  the  She«ia*d  Sclentlac  School, 
Tale  Unlversltj',  between  June  and  Decem- 
ber of  1925. 

Prof.  E.  II.  IjOckTood  supervised  the  test«, 
wOilcto  coficluded  that  the  Moore  system 
ellBQiaated  erharest  emissions  bv  totally 
bariUng  the  lut-l  aiyn  improved  tooth  jjer- 
lormancc  and  mileB-<e. 

Letikwood'a  report  oa  the  system  read  in 
part: 

'The  tests  indicated  two  feoi-vH-es  of  the 
Mocse  system  of  highest  iin:»ortance 
Tl»e  features  referred  to  ane  the  absence  of 
cartKMi  Monoxkte  from  the  eipine  ex±ia«iBt, 
and  Improved  fuel  economy  under  part 
ttiroiCtle  operation. 

■"Tbe  Urst  feature  Is  import.aut  from 
iiefath  cccosideratlons.  since  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  the  exhaust  Is  a  necognized  menace 
to  public  health. 

"The  second  feature  Is  ImpMt.^.nt  for  fuel 
conservation  in  aulomeblle  ei<g4ne.<?.  wblcb 
opera«e  binder  part  throt;;le  moat  of  ttie  Ume." 

There  w.^s  Uhe  proof.  Koore's  system  solved 
«aie  palUition  problem  by  a.Tpurlz»g  ttftal  eoia- 
■bostSon. 

He  to«»k  his  patents  Eef.i  to  GCTieral  MoIotf. 
bot  ofiiclals  lanched  at  him  for  thlnktng 
eshaujt  eowsions  cou'.4  be  a  healiii  hazaid. 

Tlw  far-sighted  Ins-entor  tlieo  tried 
Chrysler  and  was  a-raia  turnei  away  witti 
a  laagli. 

He  s-as  so  disgu.>tecl  li*  did  ijct  e\cr  batijer 
©otng  toFord. 

Thus*  carburetion  system  that  mifrht  well 
have  signlflcanUy  reduocd  air  pollution  vv;.s 
elfectively  suppressed. 

Mooce  lavHited  almost  ?.5O0,OOO  In  his 
patented  awtamotlve  inventions  ojily  to  have 
the  ahETt-sightetl  a\ito  leingiilns  frustrate  fals 
e«oirt«,  and  was  then  wiped  out  flnancially 
in  the  Oepressiou. 

Ulttmateiy  he  returned  to  Uie  packat^lng 
fleld  msd  became  a  rice  president  witOi 
Keraoiita   Alumlniim. 

OntM  his  death  in  1968  nt  a^e  T8,  Moore 
rcgreUed  that  automaiters  shunted  aside  tt>e 
InrenUoaiB  he  felt  certalji  were  the  ans*®  to 
o«HitrolLtag  auto  exhaust  emteslons. 

•t3earge  al»ay«  maintBtned  that  the  solH- 
UoB  to  poUuUBg  emissions  was  simple  and 
<***  «»™*  "^search  today  was  frotng  at  H 
backwards.-  Mrs.  Mooi*  toW  TatWer.  "He 
»*d    wortlns   with   the   fsel   system   befwe 

*'°r*^  *"  *''*  eagln*  would  woi*  bet^r 
than  tr^^i:  to  treat  em4«s4oTi8  eoming  wit  of 
tt»e  eBgtne." 

Jtrs.  Moore  ta<i!6ts  her  hviband-s  genlns 
was  far  brooder  than  Jusrt  In  »ie  paclmBlnK 
fleld.  •     ^ 

"He  could  solve  pioblems  In  every  fieW  of 
eoi^lneertng."  slw  said. 

Moore  irt^ys  wrote  his  mm  patent 
»pp!lcr»tloTta  and  his  drawings  nrrd  procotrpe 
tBodels  wepe    bea-ntlfully  done. 

"Hta  drawing  would  rtial  Da  Vinci's."  Mrs 
*loor»  saw  proiidly.  "and  he  -was  such  a 
perfectionist  he  refused  to  apply  for  a  pateat 
tmtH  every  Wrja  was  fully  tested  and  proven 
persoTmny." 

Mrs.  Iffoore  saM  her  hiKbjrnd's  jratents  hare 
alt  expired  and  are  ncrw  ptibllc  property. 

"I  wtH  ^tve  the  drawings  and  diagrams  to 
persons  or  groups  w^o  wffl  mafee  Tts*  oT  them 
for  mankind,"  ehe  watd. 

Wtb.  Moore  »a4d  she  mailed  cople«  nt  the 
tirawtogB  and  patent  exphmatlons  to  Arttmr 
Oodfrey  -^hen  the  famed  entertainment  per- 
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sonMlty  WT.S  urging  Arasrlca  to  flght  pen*. 
tlon.  She  also  eent  an  the  material  t©  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Trai»eportaMo«. 

"I've  heard  nothing  from  either  of  them 
and  tliey  have  not  returned  tJie  matertaJs  >• 
Mrs.  Mocrc  said.  ' 

Whf!c  Moare's  worlc  Is  fsrpotten,  m.llliong 
of  tax  do'lars  are  being  poa^ed  Into  swJh 
\mpromisiBg  projects  as  one  Rt  t*e  *!t  Pro. 
pul=^lon  Laboratory   in   Pasadena.  OsJtf. 

The  Natloirel  AeronaBtlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlgtraWon  has  ah-eady  »nnk  $600,000  Into  a 
project  that  -will  eventmally  cost  some  »1 
million. 

All  they  have  to  chow  far  It  is  a  euwber- 
s.inie  man^ter  that  needs  liydrogen  r.s  well  as 
gasoline  and  emits  wa-ber  em  eifliaust. 

Even  if  the  experwlve  syBtem  works,  tt  wHl 
require  a  water  tank  te  asMltlon  to  a  gasoline 
tank,  plenty  of  expensive  parts  and  more 
nK)iiey  for  research. 

And,  all  the  while,  the  irlmple  sj-stem 
George  Arfln^ton  Monre  pwt  together  47  years 
aeo  is  »Btlierlng  duet,  untried. 


EXIT  VISAS  FOR  JTirWS  IN  RI^SIA 

HON.  ALHIONEO  8EIL 

OF    CAUPOaNZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPSttESIOirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fe/brmrry  20,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mndd  llbe 
to  *hare  wit*i  yoa  a  le«ter  a  oonstitaent 
of  mine  receiveti  mid  ftyrwarded  to  me. 
The  letter  is  from  a  Jew,  presently  in 
linssia.  and  It  beaulif  lilly  expre-sses  the 
feelings  timt  ai'e  so  pramiaeiit  there  to- 
day. It  reads  as  foDows; 

DrAH  Mas.  Bix>o«i:  We  barve  recelred  vonr 
letter  of  Nov.  14,  1S73,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you  far  warmth  and  jsiipport.  It  Ir, 
very  pleasant  far  us  to  feel  your  care  and 
ecdidarlty  which  are  «ot  afraid  of  the  tie- 
mcndous  distance  that  divides  us.  We  assure 
you  that  your  energy  end  our  courage  wfll 
not  be  broken  by  any  diaicultles. 

We  are  not  hems.  We  are  Just  everyday 
.Jews.  But  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
^wB,  -we  want  to  live  among  our  people,  in 
our  country,  la  oiir  dear  Israel.  Naehlng  can 
break  us  or  <*ange  our  wishea.  We  beUeve 
that  oor  riestre  wHl  seen  be  fulfllled.  We 
Icaiaw  aU  ttoe  e*-eat}B  that  aoe  bappenlng  tii 
the  woBld.  la  spite  of  th»  fact  tbat  oar 
WMrrces  of  Infonnation  are  Tery  scaroe,  tt  is 
««SH  tfulte  dear  what  tlie  attuatlon  Is. 

We  are  happ^-  that  tke  Daibod  St«.tes  does 
not  refuse  laie  suppcrt  tor  Israel  and  does  not 
leave  it  <Israea)  alone.  Ve  aiso  hope  that 
your  parverniBent  wifl  be  able  to  create  a 
state  of  Peace  in  the  MMdAe  East. 

Our  bnpe  that  Israel  Mawald  Uve  peaw- 
fully  and  quietly,  b  jxatt  w  great  as  eur  de- 
»U>e  to  leave  for  Esrael.  rtli  *ery  painful  for 
us  to  hear  about  the  losses  that  were  suffered 
by  Israel  durtag  tbe  war,  but  tt  to  even  more 
pai;i/nl  because  we  are  taeipleas  tit  helolMg 
from  here.  AO  our  thou^ts  are  abo^rt  Peace 
and  about  the  poeslMlltf  for  leaving  for 
Israel. 

Our  family  oonslsts  of  S  people,  tlie  father 
Molshe.  englaeer  f  electrical  englneerl. 
MotJier  Nina,  a  teacher  of  ^jysics  who  at  the 
present  time  wnrtcs  as  an  engineer  In  a  con- 
«;n.re*lon  burean  «T  fire  preventative  auto- 
matic nmcblnery;  da^igbter  Anna  15»i  years 
old.  englBeerlntheflrldT>t«i!«Tsy.flT«nrrEy- 
produclng  machinery. 

How  do  ^-e  lire? 

Try  -and  picture  people  at  the  Railroad 
station  -walttug  Tor  the  nrrtraS  of  a  train 
w+ilch  must  arrive  bxrt  no  tjne  knows  when 
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.  .  .  today,  tomorrow,  maybe  in  a  yetir.  But 
this  is  the  only  train  and  one  cannot  be  late 
for  It.  Such  is  our  life.  We're  waiting  our 
train  and  we  believe  that  soon  It  will  take 
uB  to  our  own  Israel. 

We  wish  your  family  and  yoxtrseU  per- 
sonally good  health;  the  fulfillment  of  all 
your  wishes.  Please  write  us,  we  await  your 
letters  with  Impatience.  ) 

Shalom. 

We  congratulate  you  and  ybtJtj[|nnily  with 
the  Bearing  Holiday  of  Chanukab.  We  hope 
that  you  will  greet  it  well  and  happy. 

lOSIF  "JOSE3>H." 

I  ask  that  we  take  the  time  to  recog- 
nize the  hope  shared  by  the  thousands  of 
Russian  Jews  who  dared  to  apply  for  exit 
visas  to  Israel  and  put  themselves  into  a 
state  of  continual  harassment,  Job  loss, 
and  possible  imprisonment  in  concentra- 
tion camps  for  the  cause  that  they  be- 
lieve In.  I  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
courage  and  strength  expressed  by  losif 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  family. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STRONG  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP   MAESACITUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
together  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Congressman  James  A.  Burke,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  social  security 
payroll  tax  withholdings.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  financing  the  social  se- 
curity program  and  thus  make  it  part  of 
the  Government's  general  revenues. 

This  three-way  division  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  financing  the  social  security 
program  between  employers,  employees, 
and  Federal  revenues,  will  help  to  dis- 
tribute the  costs  of  the  social  security 
program  more  equitably  among  Ameri- 
cans of  all  Incomes.  As  it  Is  presently 
organized  the  social  security  program 
causes  undue  hardship  for  lower-  and 
middle-income  people. 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  reducing  the 
rate  of  payroll  tax  withholdings  and 
raising  the  wage  base  subject  to  the  pay- 
roll tax.  The  rate  would  be  lowered  from 
its  present  level  of  5.85  to  3.5  percent  and 
the  wage  base  would  be  raised  to  $25,000. 

These  changes  should  provide  relief  for 
the  moderate-  and  low-income  wage 
earners  who  feel  the  penalty  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  every  month,  but  wait  for  many 
years  to  receive  their  social  security 
benefits  if  they  ever  receive  social  se- 
ciu-ity  benefits  at  all. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  considered  promptly  so  that  it  can 
come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  In  the  very 
near  future.  This  reform  is  imperative  if 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  is  to  be- 
come less  of  a  burden  for  the  poor  and 
middle-income  Americans  whom  the  so- 
cial security  program  Is  supposed  to  help. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  State 
and  local  government  is  the  answer.  This 
Nation  is  faced  with  recurrent  crises. 
There  is  a  growing  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
complex  problems  of  our  people. 

We  are  a  vast  nation  of  50  States,  with 
different  geographic  areas  and  diflferent 
problems.  These  problems  cannot  all  be 
solved  In  Washington. 

We  can  turn  this  counti-y  around.  The 
future  of  this  Nation,  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  as  we  know  it,  will 
rest  largely  on  strong  State  and  local 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  those  serving  in 
all  levels  of  government — local,  State, 
and  National,  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  following  article  by  the  noted 
columnist  David  Broder: 

States   Fill   Leadership   Vacuum 

Good  news  is  scarce  these  days,  and  no- 
where more  so  than  in  the  area  of  govern- 
ment responding  to  the  citizens'  demand  for 
straight  talk  and  straight  dealing.  But  two 
recent  reports  contain  heartening  evidence 
that  the  national  picture  is  not  as  bleak  as 
most  of  the  news  from  Washington  would 
indicate. 

The  contrast  Is  most  sharply  drawn  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR) ,  is- 
sued last  week.  ACIR  is  one  of  the  less  costly 
and  more  useful  operations  In  government — 
a  commission  of  federal,  state,  county  and 
local  official-:,  with  a  small  staff  in  Washing- 
ton. Its  Job  is  to  monitor  the  health  of  the 
federal  system  and  provide  prescriptions  for 
improving  it. 

Over  the  years.  ACIR  has  led  the  battle 
against  both  the  centralization  of  power  In 
Washington  and  the  avoidance  of  responsi- 
bility by  state  and  local  governments.  It  has 
not  hesitated  to  toss  around  the  word 
"crisis"  when  referring  to  development  in 
American  government. 

But  its  report  on  the  events  of  1973 — "a 
year  of  shocking  revelations  .  .  .  that  left 
the  American  public  reeling" — makes  a  point 
that  is  considerably  more  cheering  than  most 
of  the  post-Watergate  commentary. 

"At  the  federal  level."  ACIR  concedes  "di- 
rect reaction  to  the  startling  events  of  the 
year  was  cautious  and  limited — consisting 
mere  of  rhetoric  than  action." 

But,  it  notes,  "Direct  response  to  the  crisis 
of  confldence  came  first  from  state  and  local 
governments,  demonstrating  that  govern- 
ments closest  to  the  people  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  at  the  grass  roots.  In  the 
course  cf  the  year,  nearly  half  the  states 
passed  legislation  dealing  with  campaign 
funding,  ethics  or  secrecy  in  government." 

That  this  is  more  than  the  self-congratu- 
latory rhetoric  of  a  body  dominated  by  state 
and  local  officials  is  indicated  by  the  virtually 
identical  findings  of  an  earlier  appraisal  by 
Common  Cause,  the  citizens'  lobby  that  has 
worked  for  reform  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  the  state  legislatures. 

Terming  the  efforts  by  "at  least  25  states 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  money  and  secrecy 
in  their  political  processes"  no  less  than  "a 
grass  roots  political  revival,"  Common  Cause 
said  the  response  contradicts  the  "conven- 
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tional  wisdom  which  assumes  that  state  leg- 
islatures are  unresponsive,  recalcitrant  or  re- 
actionary, particularly  when  contrasted  to 
the  Congress." 

What  these  reports  suggest  is  that  the 
leadership  in  the  needed  rehabilitation  of 
public  trust  in  government  may  come  from 
the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down. 

The  states  which  ACIR  and  Common  Cause 
both  credit  with  the  most  dramatic  reforms 
are  not  the  familiar  pioneers.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. New  York  is  listed  as  one  of  the  most 
retrograde  in  its  legislative  secrecy.  The  Cali- 
fornia leglslatvire  failed  to  pass  a  reform 
package  forcing  Common  Cause  to  take  it  to 
referendum  on  the  June  primary  ballot. 

No,  the  Pignal  successes  came  in  such  un- 
expected places  as  Texas  and  Alabama.  In 
Texas,  where  estate  scandals  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  incumbent  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  House  speaker  in  1972.  and  a  50  per 
cent  turnover  In  the  legislature,  the  1973 
session  passed  a  comprehensive  set  of  buis 
opening  governmental  meetings  and  records 
and  tightening  disclosure  requirements  on 
lotjby  spending,  campaign  spendhig  and  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Alabama,  not  normally  thought  of  as  a 
pioneer  in  such  matters,  passed  ethics  and 
financial  disclosure  statutes  covering  all 
state,  county  and  municipal  officials,  all  state 
employees  earning  over  812.000  a  year,  and  all 
persons  doing  business  with  or  lobbying  the 
state  government. 

In  field  after  field  of  domestic  concern, 
ACIR  reports,  individual  states  have  moved 
out  ahead  of  the  national  goverrment.  Justi- 
fying again  the  claim  to  the  title  of  being 
"laboratories  of  democracy."  Iowa  and  Maine 
have  legislalated  public  financing  of  state 
campaigns.  aj:d  several  other  states  are  con- 
sidering such  a  step. 

While  Congress  Is  still  struggling,  after  five 
months,  to  pass  an  "emergency"  energy  act, 
governors  and  mayors  are  devising  schemes  to 
move  scarce  fuel  to  critical  projects.  It  w£is 
Gov.  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon,  who  came  up 
with  the  even-odd  license  number  gasoline 
sales  plan  that  is  the  best  alternative  to  the 
rationing  system  the  federal  government 
lacks  the  courage  to  Implement.  It  was  Gov. 
Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  who  stepped 
in  where  federal  bureaucrats  feared  to  tread 
in   the  trucker  strike   negotiations. 

The  picture  is  similar,  the  ACIR  reports,  In 
land  use  planning,  environmental  action, 
property  tax  relief  and  a  variety  of  other 
areas,  where  the  national  government  re- 
sponse has  been  timid  or  nonexistent  but 
the  states  have  acted. 

The  contrast  between  the  stumbling  of  the 
national  government,  both  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  improving  performance  of 
state  and  local  governments  is  a  largely  un- 
reported story.  If  it  were  better  known,  per- 
haps the  voters  would  be  less  prone  to  turn 
automatically  to  the  Senate  for  the  1976 
presidential  candidate?. 


THE    5GTH    ANNIVERS.^RY    OF    THE 
IJTHUANIAN  REPUBLIC 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  February  16,  was  the  56th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  in  1918.  Soon  after 
the  Republic  was  foimded,  the  Bolshe- 
viks,  fresh  from  capturing  a  portion  of 
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Russia,  Invaded  miiwaahi  In  wdm  *© 
lead  It  tu  the  ttobc  to  a  "Worker^  Para- 
aise.**  At  that  time  they  railed  In  Xtvelr 
aiais  ot  iotposiog  "'•-?p'pn  r£pi>esaU]a  on 
the  laeaple  of  Uttnuuka.  uad  t^e  Re#uUie 
rcmaiosd  tadependesii  £or  smother  2i 
years. 

In  IMfl.  tJie  Borl*eTilcs,  h«vin»  g^itned 
strength  trvm  aW  and  ti-ade  with  West- 
ern Euroipe  and  the  Dnited  States  lor 
two  decades,  succeeded  la  overcomins 
the  lAthiuuamms,  wui  theix  success  has 
rrmaiaed  umotmreded  to  this  day. 

In  iMHRiiiLUMM  Btbig  the  56th  anniver- 
sary e*  ttrc  famifllHs  of  the  littitjanten 
RepnhHc,  ft  -WTniW  be  inexcusable  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  34  years  of  that  56 
iiave  u»t  been  .siient  in  freedom,  but  in 
BK^senicuce  aad  subj^igaUoa  of  ibe  auast 
brutai  astrt.  The  <inly  prefer  oelebratioa 
of  tte  event  vtalck  oocvTed  i6  years  age 
*s  a  T>en<»nal  and  ptibHc  rededkmtlon  to 
those  prteetpies  upon  which  human  free- 
dom rests.  Rhetoric  will  not  sufSce  if 
Lithuania  is  ever  to  celebrate  its  inde- 
i;>endence  as  an  irtdepeudeiit  nation. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  PfiOORAlii; — 

PART  n 


HON.  LEE  R  HAMILTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPHESE^TTATTVES 
Wednesday,  Febnmcry  29,  1974 

Mr,  HAMITJTQN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ^rtftift  air  reoaarks  In  the 
BacoKs.  I  tedude  tte  ifioUovine  JKne  of 
ay  WNeMnetMi  Report  Cor  F^bniarj'  20, 
1974. 

The  Pkuiuuh  I's   Psocras — Vkkt  II 

"TLB  iti4rml  K"^£i't  Is  botb  a  st»teu^nt 
c^  national  objectives  and  a  pl&u  Xar  acbiev- 
iag  tbaia."  S»  keglos  the  zaaat  imj^orlaut 
document  AwsMant  Nl^ui  will  iaTv<i  t»  tlie 
Ctoofraas  tkte  yeac.  iiis  budget  Xor  Flacal 
Tear  IPTSl 

Ta>«  budget  £or  Plscal  Tear  1075  '^tonric  in 
jBATkad  rnnfraat  to  tbe  jjud^t  for  the  cur- 
caat  y»ar.  2>ast  year  tbe  Preiskieat  defiantly 
talked  about  cutting  gaFemment  spejadlng. 
fiMralnatiwg  aubole  ^(^jcasta,  Imj^uiuodlng 
jasaey,  aad  fa*  rhailfntPd  tbe  Congress  to 
Ary  t0  aUv>  blia.  Xklc  year  tiie  nre^deat  aas 
xaucb  iaoee  cencUlatoj-y.  adoytiug  a  flexible 
■taiiira,  fimyha«ti7lag  contingency  jilan^,  a:!id 
aagit^  that  iie  is  ^epaxed  to  spend  muck 
■Be*e  il  tbe  ccooaaif  sags.  Me  suggested  no 
expenditure  celling  Xor  Uie  xiev  budgeU 
whlcb  was  a  significant  feature  of  last  year's 
budget.  This  switch  in  tone  from  fiscal  dis- 
cipline which  marked  last  year's  budget,  to 
jOscal  flfixlbUity.  which  marks  tbis  year's 
liudget.  1«  most  artrlkSng.  The  reasons  for  K 
are  appai^eH. 

Last  year  the  threat  to  the  economy  was 
Inflation  and  restraint  was  required;  this 
year  Uw  ftoUtrA  nutf  be  {vepand  to  deal 
with  a  recession  as  well  as  inflation.  Last 
year  the  President  Iwd  *>een  reelected  by  the 
lacBWft  yofitfar  iiM|nil1j  la  Aaerlaui'  Ids- 
tory  aad  iie  araa  cleasiy  in  control;  ttUe  year 
he  presents  a  budget  to  a  Congress  whlcb 
tmt  Ua  ^aBaOcn  «f  ImiieacbBieat  aixler  oon- 

sitknaUuu.  Tbe  tai(%et.  KdOcJi  ti  ae fc  a 

IMHttoal  «e  aa  aeanoiaic  tUxMinaiit,  rripie 
.seata  nuicb  leas  oT  a  coofrontatlon  with  Ote 
CongroBB  than  last  yeai^  1gu<ggl. 

TMa  7Mr>  hti«Rat  ts  ifr.  Hiwa'^  eiKlk, 
and  Iqr  paftttog  aS  Ma  totdeeti  toeettiei:;.  ale- 
nificRiit  trends  are  discernible.  There  have 
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been  Mrprni»us  iucreafea  in  incocaa  aseurity 
through  direct  dd  in  vmti  and  medical  care 
to  the  elderly,  the  invalid,  and  the  poor.  Al- 
though the  federal  gowerameufa  ^pending 
tea  Jmac^oa  (Kaeiatieadly.  tbe  peiccctage  cf 
the  gross  national  product  goiAg  to  the  fed- 
eral government  has  leveled  off.  There  has 
been  a  -rtilft  In  emphayH?  from  mWtsry  to 
domestae  speacang.  aad  ttiaeaaefi  tederal  ex- 
penditures allocated  to  .'Jta.te  and  local  budg- 
ets, wliaj  ©T>e  fedwtvl  dotlar  la  ■eJ^t  aow 
BeaohiBg  state  and  local  go-i'smmentB  with- 
out Efrlo^  lluTJUi^h  gaicral  reveziiie  staar- 
teg. 

AlUiaagh  tbe  gexiefal  trend  la  this  ^axa 
budget  is  upaard,  there  are  a  fe>i'  important 
declines.  The  biggest  decline  is  lor  larm 
Bubsidlea,  wtilch  bave  been  ctit  drastically 
tjecause  of  the  Increase  in  farm  prices,  sntl 
there  Is  also  b  drop  (or  »ut>sldies  to  the  Pos- 
tal Service,  as  postal  rRte»  have  risen.  There 
are  sharp  Increases  for  pcfflutloei  control 
<iiui!nly  tor  corrstructiaa  cf  sew.age  treat- 
ment plaatE),  traiisportatlon,  energy  oe- 
search,  and  the  VS'hii«  Bou«e  slafl,  moat  of 
which,  reportedly,  U  for  the  legal  staff  haa- 
dliug  the  complex  Watergate  litigation. 

Tlie  President's  request  for  military  spend- 
ing is  the  largest  In  history  (S85.B  binton) . 
This  fo.a  billion  increase  over  defense  ^end- 
tog  In  the  current  year  covers  steadilf  climb- 
ing military  pay  scales  and  rising  costs  of 
equipment,  supplies  and  fuel.  In  two  areas, 
strategic  auclear  arms  ami  weapons  resei.rch 
and  development,  the  new  budget  ca.ll3  for 
slzealjle  increases  for  the  largest  array  of  new 
weapons  flevelc^ed  in  15  years.  Eventual  de- 
plqymeat  of  these  weapcais,  which  would  run 
Into  bmions  of  dollara.  depeiids  upon  the 
prqgreas  of  the  arms  lUnltaUon  talks.  No 
xaajor  changes  are  pu-opcsed  In  the  present 
military  force  of  about  2.1  million  persons 
neepiie  the  huge  ajnounts.  defense  spending 
has  been  a  shrinking  pencentage  of  the  total 
raderal  budget,  from  4X5  percent  in  fiscal 
IBBS,    to  27.2   percent    la    fieial    1S75. 

The  President  ha£  deaxly  set  the  natioa  on 
the  road  to  providing  inoorae  securliy  for  its 
poocer  -cltiaeas,  Ddvocsting  cask  payioeata 
to  the  poor,  and  shifting  away  from  provid- 
ing aervlces  to  the  poor  through  gonenuaent 
agencies.  His  budget  is  the  first  to  propose 
^peodlag  over  $UW  l»Uii«n  for  Incmae  .secu- 
rity, akore  than  doable  the  aaaouat  that  was 
£peat  when  he  Snt  took  ctfQce.  These  pro- 
erases — social  security,  food  Etamps,  and 
veterans  benefits — have  ejcpaaded  iiramatl- 
cally  la  recent  years.  Tba  taeystooe  to  his  in- 
come security  approach  will  be  his  aualiauaa 
incQiBe  plan,  oae  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  replaee  several  existing  programs  for  the 
poor  wiib  direct  cash  aa£is)cauoe. 

The  Preaideat's  budget.  wiUi  only  a  tiny 
InTease  la  apeadiog  for  advtcatioa,  represents 
a  retreat  oa  ectucatk>n.  T^ie  Atomic  En- 
M^y  CoanateEioa.  esae  al  ti^  b«g  gainers  la 
tbe  brndgrt  vitb  a  SG^  IncreoK  ta  its  ^iciget. 
gets  substantial  addttioBal  rands  for  the  ebe- 
wBtipf  iitaf  D^venei^soiTTcea. 

The  tudget  appean  Id  ta^v^  fever  "gltn- 
tatafca"  in  tt  thaa  mamy  prrvlo\:s  budgBEba.  al- 
thoa^  ttM  Prai«(tent  taas  probaUy  EharplT 
KBciete&ttaaa'ted  tta  atee  of  the  iteflctt,  Trt\idk 
Iw  fK-o)ec5ts  at  $t.4  baiisa,  but  mare  Ukely 
wUi  toe  asucfc  larger. 


THE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  SECUKITY 
ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP    PENSTSTLVArrM 

ail  Xa£  lIOUS£  of  fiBtiU^SE^NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  F<*r«cry  29,  1974 

Mr.  DSMT.  Mr.  SpeBka*.  Z  am  intro- 
ducing today,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Em- 
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plos>ee  Bsnefit  Secnnty  At*  of  lSt4*  em- 

hodying  snbstantiaUy  tt»e  same  language 
as  contained  in  H.R.  127B1,  hitroduced  by 
my.seir  last  week.  This  hill  iiotroduced 
idtiay  t>eaa-s  the  e)idor&emea.t  of  i^y  com- 
mittee. At  ttieir  iostiHtctions  and  pursu- 
ant to  t*ie  ride  eiuutad  yesterday,  xn 
intend  to  combine  tMt  WH  wfth  H.R 
12855,  introduced  yesterday  by  Mr" 
■Dllm-m?  and  Mr.  Sckneebeli,  tnto  a  single 
substitute  for  HJl.  '2,  as  previously  re- 
poi'ted  hy  ihs  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


OUR  LEADERS'  DtPFIClCLTY  Qjf 
JLEADINC 


HON.  MJCHAa  HAWUNGTON 


or  ai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTTVES 

Wc&nes&av.  Fctruary  20.  1$74 

Mr.  HARRBKtTCW .  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  Government  Executive  by 
C.  "W.  Bcrkhmd  oattises  a  iiaslT:  flaw  in 
our  Government:  our  leaders'  difficulty 
in  leading.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Borklund's  portrayal  is  a  fair  and  accu- 
r.ite  one.  He  cites  numerous  examples 
where  Government  has  failetl  to  take  the 
uiitiative  on  the  ftHidlameiital  problems 
facirtg  u£  as  a  nation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Borklund's 
editorial  in  the  Rbcom  at  tMs  tinw  for 
the  consMeratkm  of  my  ceiBeaigTies.  The 
text  f  o^tts: 

GomCHMHSTT  BY  f^Tgr^ 

ShlTcrtng  ta  a  fuel-3eas  nU-'wlBtEr,  we  arc 
ssfXeriac  oaoe  nore  tiM  pcnidltes  ot  a  ba^ 
flaw  In  this  democratic  government.  Its 
leadership  has  great  difflctilty  leading.  Its 
mat*tnery  Hxm  rrcrt  permit  tts  1  wader ^»p  t« 
conceptualt^ae.  at  least  aot  -aCth  aay  parttea- 
lar  eCecttvenesB.  For  the  record,  as  a  aaatter 
of  policy,  prqgraai.  pcaotiae  aad  l^gisiatiai^ 
it  can  ijot  anticipate  a  problem  and  work 
raound  It  untn  it  heits  us  on  the  nose. 

GovernmEiit  has  a  tiflent— ^  debataWle 
sorts — for  leattlng  to  a  ertste.  ft  has  <lnt- 
rate  ablltty  far  ar>nlBg  a  sirtiijeet  nuTUwai 
wlliiwut  reaclilBg  .iny  apeeial  c»Dcliiaicia.  It 
can  respond  with  a  pajvtfr — ^aaost  through 
further  Increase  In  taxes — to  the  pleas  and 
vociferous  flemar.flB  Tor  "hrtp"  from  Jtist 
about  any  minority  stiver  ♦f  war  «ttm\c  cul- 
ture. 

It  caa  ewea  Vad  us  -oat  erf  tbe  riVAerneEs. 
though  not  often  aith  aqy  great  degree  of 
efRclsncy.  -But  Its  most  glartng  Shortfall,  we 
■Sitok,  Is  thwt  It  rant  sipeTB  *d  Ireep  thr  Ra- 
tion tram  St\TOil>liiig  tnto  tSae  JimgJe  In  tbe 
first  place. 

We  don't  tblai  It's  crj-Jag  oi'er  spilt  B»ilk 
to  coinplain  now  that  tliis  energy  crisis 
F>»OTTlci  r.EVCT  Imve  hsppenefl  tn  the  flr* 
place.  The  Great  Teacher  te  tHe  »ky  is  try- 
tag  to  t(33  us  tbtxm  Is  a  lenoa  Co  be  leanMd 
bene  if  we  care  enough  about  our  oan  future 
to  listen.  Otherwise,  this  country's  demo- 
cratic Institutions  win  surrtre  only  so  long 
as  v.e  continue  to  be  the  TwostaBlwtiit  natiwH 
on  eartb.  The  greater  the  weaUb,  tbe  hi^ier 
tiae  te'^ti  cff  Inoompetience  tbat  a  country  or 
a  busi^iess  or  even  a  person  caa  aSco'd. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.,  tben-Navy  Secre- 
tary jBmes  Ponxsta^  -wanwd  tjs  of  the 
lAireaDs  to  worid  fxxS  supfSea  if  a  MUdOle 
Zadt  aar  focaed  peopte  to  tftieois  up  aides  be- 
««eaa  Aiafaa  and  JeaK.  Ita'  U>  tawiblc.  all  te 
eat  a-as  an  itidicitraent  «t  belag  aaU-semlttc 
by  columnist  Drew  Pearson. 
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Proposals  from  the  White  House  on  pre- 
venting the  energy  crisis  have  been  ferment- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  for  more  than  two  years 
while  most  Congressmen  concentrated  on 
reacting  to  some  variation  of  a  thing  called 
the  Watergate  mess.  Washington  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  drum-thump)ed  for  alertness 
and  action.  But  not  until  the  fuel  flow 
dropped  did  his  urging  earn  him  anything 
more  than  the  accusations  of  self-styled  (and 
mostly  uninformed)  environmentalists  that 
he  harlxjred  a  callous  disregard  for  Mother 
Nature's  cleanliness. 

Energy  Is  not  the  only  field  where  Govern- 
ment has  fimabled. 

Item:  experts  on  international  trade  and 
the  economic  aspects  of  foreign  policy  say 
the  basic  merits  of  the  Trade  Reform  Bill 
(luiow  what  that  is?)  are  Inarguable.  Tet, 
largely  through  procrastination  and  thumb- 
twiddUng  its  passage  is  now  threatened.  And 
the  Irony  Is  a  lot  of  the  people  who  will  vote 
on  it  have  precious  little  notion  of  how  non- 
politlcally  Important  it  Is  to  this  country. 

Item:  about  five  years  ago  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts produced  a  study  which  said,  basically, 
the  Nation's  econonilc  and  environmental 
well-being,  as  well  as  military  security,  would 
be  enhanced  Immensely  If  we  poured  as  much 
effort  now  Into  developing  our  oceanic  re- 
sources as  we  had  a  decade  earlier  into  the 
Space  race. 

But  the  Space  race  was  a  reactive  program. 
A  National  Oceanograpbk;  and  Atmospheric 
activity  Is  a  conceptual  idea.  Thus,  what  has 
been  done  about  the  proposal  since  is,  es- 
sentially, nothing. 

Item:  In  April,  1970,  the  President's  Task 
Porce  on  Science  Policy  issued  a  slx-sectlon 
plan  for  using  "Science  and  Technology  (as) 
Tools  for  Progress."  Said  the  report:  "The 
management,  strength,  and  proper  allocation 
of  these  vital  (scientific  and  technological) 
resources  are  political  responsibilities  of  the 
highest  significance." 

If  they  are,  then  it  follows  logically  that 
Government  is  politically  Irresponsible,  be- 
cause It  hasn't  done  anything  appreciably 
significant  about  science  policy  since  1970 — 
except  to  whack  down  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures. 

Item:  as.  In  part,  a  tool  for  keeping  the 
peace,  the  President  la  trying  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram of  trade  expansion  and  economic  in- 
terdependence with  Russia,  China  and  the 
other  Socialist  countries.  But,  summarized 
one  leading  Industrialist  recently,  "The  VS. 
Government  btireaucracy  is  thwarting  the 
thrust  of  the  President's  program  with  the 
USSR  and  is  falling  to  properly  support  his 
trade  expansion  objectives  with  the  other 
Socialist  countries." 

Item:  a  Joint  Defense-NASA -Department  of 
Tran^xirtatlon  study,  completed  in  August 
1972,  on  "R&D  Contributions  to  Aviation 
Progress"  pointed  out  that  Govzmment  R&D 
support  is  what  had  made  the  U.S.  tbe  world's 
leader  In  military  and  commercial  aerospace 
technology. 

But,  as  a  result  of  tbe  di-amatlc  reduction 
hi  that  support  In  recent  years.  It  noted,  "De- 
sign teams  have  been  broken  apart,  techni- 
cal expertise  scattered,  and  the  art  of  design 
has — In  some  cases — stagnated."  And  do  you 
know  there  are  people  In  high  places  who 
can't  see  the  cause-effect  relationship  be- 
tween that  and  tbe  shortage  of  good  schools, 
adequate  medical  care  and  a  higher  U.S. 
standard  of  living? 

We  cotild  "Item"  you  Into  numbness  with 
examples  of  how  the  Federal  Government 
(let  alone  state  and  local  goveriunents)  can't 
seem  to  think  and  plan  ahead.  Mayte,  If  it 
manages  it.  Congress  reshaping  Its  machinery 
so  it  can  budget  within  our  Income  will  help. 
Maybe,  If  they  manage  It,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  creating  a  method  for 
measuring  Executive  Department  perform- 
ance will  help. 

Wise  and  perceptive  people  are  struggling 
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mightily  to  modernize  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  got  to  see  that  they  suc- 
ceed. The  price  we're  paying  for  what  we 
have  now  is  too  horrendotis  to  be  borne 
much  longer. 


SECRETARY  McLUCAS  LOOKS  AT 
PRESSING  AIR  PORCE  NEEDS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKXAHOM.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  1974  issue  of  Air  Force 
Magazine  featured  an  article  by  Senior 
Editor  Edgar  Ulsamer  based  upon  an 
interview  with  Air  Force  Secretary,  John 
L.  McLucas.  "Hie  article,  entitled  "Secre- 
tarj'  McLucas  Looks  at  Pressing  Air 
Porce  Needs,"  covers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  from  pei-sonnel  to  R.  &  D.,  all  of 
which  matters  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of 
ongoing  interest  and  responsibility  for 
tbis  Congress. 

I  was  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
Secretary's  remarks  concerning  the  B-1 
bomber  program.  According  to  Dr. 
McLucas,  there  Is  now  a  coalescence  of 
opinions  regarding  full  program  go- 
ahead.  Since  this  assertion  is  made  with 
sf>ecific  reference  to  a  recent  Air  Force 
Scientific  Advisoi-y  Board  review,  the 
Secretary's  views  are  of  particular  sig- 
nificance and  weight. 

With  the  heightened  prospect  cf  an 
alarmingly  old  and  obsolecent  B-52 
force,  there  is  every  reason  to  applaud 
this  positive  development.  I,  therefore, 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  attached 
article,  with  a  special  call  to  support  for 
the  sound  position  taken  by  Secretary 
McLucas  for  a  full  B-1  program  go- 
ahead: 

[Prom   Air  Force   magazine,   January   1974] 

Secwet.^ry  McLucas  Looks  at  Pressing  Air 

FoRCB  Needs 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

The  United  States  "sees"  almost  Instantly 
any  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  regard- 
less of  where  and  when  it  Is  launched  and 
also  knows  where  It  Is  going.  What's  more, 
this  worldwide  monitoring  capability  has 
been  tested  over  a  number  of  years  and  has 
proved  "very  reliable  and  highly  credible." 
This  high  degree  of  credibility,  In  turn,  en- 
ables the  National  Command  Authority  to  re- 
act rapidly  and  decisively  on  such  warning 
Information,  according  to  Air  Force  Secretary 
John  L.  McLucas. 

"The  basic  objective  of  our  early  warning 
satellites,"  which  provide  that  Information, 
Dr.  McLucas  told  this  reporter,  "Is  to  keep 
track  of  mlssUe  activities  going  on  around 
the  world;  these  satellites  are  deployed  In 
such  a  way  that  they  can  see  missile  launches 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  The  system  re- 
ports in  essentially  real  time  any  missile 
launches  and  gives  an  Indication  where  the 
missile  is  going.  This  worldwide  capability 
provides  precise,  unambiguous  Information 
about  test  launches  or  an  actual  attack." 

Early  warning  satellites  consist  of  so-called 
integrated  satellites,  meaning  spacecraft  us- 
ing a  number  of  different  sensors  that  aug- 
ment one  another.  These  sensors  detect  and 
track  missiles  and  also  monitor  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere  and  space.  While 
it  might  be  possible  to  attack  these  warning 
satellites,  It  would  seem  Impossible,  at  least 
on  the  basi;;  of  presently  available  technol- 
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ogies,  to  do  so  -with  any  real  chance  of  sur- 
prise; the  system  wotUd  presumably  detect 
interceptor  missiles  fired  against  it  hours 
before  the  aggressor  could  reach  the  satel- 
lites' high  orbital   altttudea 

Almost  ten  years  ago.  Secretary  ItScLucas 
told  Aia  Force  Magazine,  the  Air  Faroe 
started  the  development  of  a  nuclear-armed 
antlsatellite  system  at  the  request  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc«amara. 
Known  as  Pi-ogra.m  437,  this  systiem  was  prem- 
ised on  Secrerary  McNamara's  beUef  tliat 
the  United  States  "needed  assurance  that  if 
the  Soviets  or  anybody  else  started  playing 
around  with  our  satellites,  we  should  have 
the  ability  to  do  likev.'tse.  Of  cotirsc.  the  sub- 
sequent prohibition  against  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  spa<:e  caused  us  to  change 
our  position  on  this  matter." 
trsAP's  SPACS  lvdctt:   more  thak  ji   bh-I-ion 

ANrNXrALLT 

The  Air  Force,  Secretary  McLucas  revealed, 
spends  more  than  $1  billion  annually  on 
military  space  program.-!.  Control  over  most 
USAF  space  acUvltles  is  exercised  by  its 
Satellite  Control  Center  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
an  agency  of  AFSC's  SAMSO.  The  Center  op- 
erates ground  stations  scattered  around  the 
globe,  which  relay  information  to  and  from 
the  Individual  satcmtes  "so  that  we  can,  in 
effect,  control  a  worldwide  satellite  net- 
work," according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  "We  do 
have  in  the  works  a  new  approach,  a  satel- 
lite relay  system  that  would  give  us  the 
same  kind  of  controls,  but,  instead  of  ground 
station.?,  would  use  space  stations  or  satel- 
lites." The  advantage  of  the  space-based 
control  system,  the  Secretary  explained.  Is 
"that  it  gives  us  more  communication  chan- 
nels to  a  given  satellite,"  and.  by  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  ground  stations  on  foreign 
territory,  the  political  and  military  vulner- 
abilities of  the  control  system  will  be  re- 
duced significantly. 

Now  under  development  by  Htighes  Air- 
craft Co.  is  such  a  system,  the  Satellite  Data 
System  (SDS),  part  of  the  Air  Force  Com- 
munications System  (.AFSATCOM).  SDS 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  ground  stations. 

THE   AIE    rOaCE    IN    SPACE 

Although  formerly  the  government's  ex- 
ecutive agency  for  all  military  space  pro- 
grams, the  Air  Force,  under  a  1971  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directive,  is  no  longer  the 
sole  service  w-lth  space  responflbUities.  But 
while  service  respoosibUlty  for  new  programs 
Is  now  considered  on  Individual  merit,  the 
Air  Force  remains  the  principal  designer, 
manager  and  operator  of  fpace  systenos. 
"The  only  decision  to  date — as  a  result  of 
the  change  of  1971 — that  involved  a  service 
other  than  Air  Force  is  the  | Navy's]  Fleet 
SateUlte  Communications  System  (PLT6AT 
COM) .  But  even  in  this  Instance,  DoD  agreed 
that  the  Air  Force  should  act  as  the  Navy's 
subcontractor  to  actually  contract  to  buUd 
and  manage  the  system  and  put  it  Into 
orbit.  The  Navy  is  in  charge,  of  course.  In 
the  sense  of  procedural  operations,  but  we 
provide  the  routine  management  function 
such  as  station  keeping." 

Because  the  Air  Force  has  the  people, 
know-hew,  and  facilities.  Secretary  McLucas 
said,  "it  would  not  make  sense  for  the  Navy 
to  duplicate  all  this  at  high  cost."  While 
any  service  that  can  convince  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  it  has  a  good  case  can 
be  granted  a  given  space  mission,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Air  Force  will  conttnue  "to  per- 
form the  actual  work,"  he  suggested.  This 
Is  likely  to  Include  space  launches,  since 
there  are  no  plans  to  build  new  launch  fa- 
cilities. 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  on  BTjTBAT- 
COM  extends  beyond  routine  management 
matters,  Dr.  McLucas  pointed  out.  Altbougti 
primarily  designed  to  serve  a  large  number 
of  Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  the  system  will 
also  carry  Aii  Force  transponders,  which  are 
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part  of  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Conunuuica- 
tions  System  (AFSATCOM).  The  Navy  satel- 
lites. Dr.  McLucas  revealed,  are  to  become 
operational  in  about  two  or  three  years. 
Four  satellites  wUl  form  the  system  and  be 
spaced  around  the  equator  at  ninety-degree 
Intervals  to  provide  broad  coverage. 

Concurrent  with  the  Navy's  tuitlal  interest 
In  FLT3ATCOM  as  a  means  of  providing  re- 
liable communications  w  1th  the  fleet,  the  Air 
Force  was  probing  the  design  of  AFSATCOM 
to  assure  "worldwide  control  of  our  strategic 
forces."  Secretary  McLucps  explained,  adding 
that  "by  Joining  up  with  the  Navv,  we  will  be 
able  to  use  these  four  platforms  "in  space  for 
oxir  own  transponders  and,  therebv,  be  able 
to  control  our  otrateglc  forces  in  ail  areas  of 
of  the  globe  except  the  polar  regions.  These 
gaps,  which  result  from  the  equatorial  place- 
ment   of    PLTSATCOM.    will    be   closed   by 
AFSATCON,    which   is    to    Incorporate    com- 
ponents of  the  SatelUte  Data  Relay  System, 
some  of  whose  spacecraft  are  in  polar  orbits. 
•By  combining  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
sy items,  the  Air  Force  wUl  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  its  strategic  forces,  be  they 
bombers,  other  aircraft  equipped  with  satel- 
lite terminals,  or  an  airborne  command  post, 
Rtiywhere  in  the  world."  This  combined  svs- 
tem  will  have  the  additional  virtue  of  in- 
trinsic   redundancy.    If    one    satellite    falls 
others  can   take  its  place.  In  the  case   of 
FLTSATCOM,  for  instance,  only  three  cut  of 
the  four  in  orbit  are  actually  needed. 

The  redundancy  that  assures  reliable  op- 
erations automatically  makes  th.e  two  sys- 
tems fairly  survivable.  Dr.  McLucas  ooiuted 
out.  "The  two  systems  can  be  categorized  a.s 
medlum-survivable.  We  have  not  gone  all  out 
and  tried  to  do  everything  we  can  think  of 
because  that  would  cost  too  much:  besides, 
it  Is  more  important  to  develop  the  needed 
conununications  capabilities  expeditiously 
rather  than  come  up  with  a  design  that  will 
last  forever,"  he  said. 

Present  trends  point  clearly  toward  multi- 
ple uses  of  spacecraft.  "I  think  the  kind  of 
redundancy  that  is  gained  from  using  piggy- 
back arrangements  (putting  diiferent  trans- 
ponders and  other  components  aboard  Indi- 
vidual satellites],  and  thereby  making  each 
satellite  a  space  bus  of  sorts,  makes  good 
sense,"  Dr.  McLucas  said. 

Secretary  McLucas  expressed  strong  siip- 
port  for  efforts  to  asr.ure  the  survivability  of 
space-based  military  systems.  "If  we  are  go- 
ing to  rely  en  space  communications,  then 
we  must  insist  that  these  systems  be  as 
reliable  and  survivable  as  possible.  One  side 
of  that  effort  is  redimdancy:  the  other  in- 
volves hardening  of  the  satellites  [against 
EMP — electromagnetic  pulse — and  other  de- 
structive radiation  of  nuclear  explosions 
Overpressure,  the  most  lethal  effect  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  atmosphere.  Is  not  a 
factor  in  space  I.  It  would  seem  certain  that 
over  a  period  of  time  more  and  more  hard- 
ening will  be  incorporated  into  our  space 
systems." 

The  Air  Force,  Dr.  McLucas  said.  Is  work- 
ing on  S0RVSATCOM,  the  Survivable  Satel- 
lite Communications  Development  Project 

a  highly  survivable  communications  satellite 
that  can  perform  vital  general-war  command 
and  control  functions.  The  project  involves 
two  satellites,  LES  8  and  9,  which  are  being 
developed  by  Ltacoln  Laboratorv  and  are 
scheduled  for  launch  In  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Military  experts  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity remain  divided  over  whether  the  survlv- 
abUity  of  space  systems  is  better  attalnfed 
through  hardening  or  through  redtnidancy 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas.  Becau.se  harden- 
ing runs  up  both  costs  and  weight,  he  said 
"X  personally  tend  toward  redundancy,  but  It 
will  take  more  time  and  reeearch  to  answer 
this  question. '  Dr.  McLucas  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  U8AP  leaders  that  an  attack  on 
the  US  military  satellites  Is  not  likely;  such 
an  act,  of  Itself,  would  signal,  categorically. 
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the  attacker's  intent  and  could  trigger  a  US 
response. 

He  nevertheless  advocated  "a  fallback  po- 
sition through  hardening  and  redundancy, 
especially  in  case  of  a  relatively  inaccurate 
attack.  In  the  case  of  a  head-on  hit,  of 
course,  hardening  would  not  help  anyway." 

Hardening  or  shielding  involves  a  varletv 
of  techniques  to  contain  the  energies  of 
EMP  in  the  outer  shell  of  a  spacecraft,  de- 
sign of  the  electronics  to  minimize  damage 
from  what  EMP  reaches  them,  and  shutdown 
of  ou-board  circuitry  during  the  split  sec- 
ond of  EMP  elTectlvenesE. 

Finally,  the  surs-ivabillty  is  also  being  en- 
hanced through  the  development  of  advanced 
optical  space  communioatlons  systems,  iix- 
cluding  lasers  and  other  techniques  that  are 
impervious  to  the  communications  blackout 
that  accompanies  the  e.^qslo.sion  of  large  nu- 
cle.-ir  weapons  in  space. 

POSITION-FIXING     AND     NA,VICATION     SATELLITES 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  efficacy  of  military 
operations  depends  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  forces  Involved  know  where  they 
are,  where  they  are  goiue.  and  at  what  rate 
of  -speed.  The  more  mobile  these  forces  and 
the  greater  the  accuracy  and  range  of  their 
weapons,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  need 
for  precise  position-fixing  and  navigation. 
Tliis  has  been  recognized  by  a  multiservice 
program  that  probes  navigation-satellite  sys- 
tein.s  and  associated  technologies.  It  will  cul- 
minate— between  the  j'ears  1977  and  1979 — 
in  a  major  navigation-satellite  experiment  to 
test  and  demonstrate  satellite-navigation 
technology  and  Its  potential.  In  mid-1974, 
the  Air  Force  will  launch  an  experimental 
satellite  to  explore  the  complex  phenomena 
of  signal  propagation  «nd  modulation  in 
space,  in  concert  with  a'  special  simulation 
facility  that  was  placed  into  operation  at  the 
White  Sands  mis.slle  range  last  year. 

The  potential  Inherent  in  navigation  and 
position-flxing  sateUites.  Dr.  McLucas  pointed 
out,  "is  virtually  unlimited  and  largely  un- 
tapped. We  have  had  sorne  important  lessons 
from  the  Navy's  Transit  Navigation  Satellite 
system,  of  course,  and  we  have  run  some 
hardware  experiments  that  show  what  could 
be  done  with  a  multiple  satellite  system  in 
teniis  of  distance  measuring  techniques — 
TOA  (Time  of  Arrival)  aiid  Time  Difference 
of  Arrival. 

"What's  involved  here  Js  preci.se  measure- 
ment of  how  long  it  takes  signals  from  dif- 
ferent s.itellites,  whose  locations  are  known 
with  high  precision,  to  reach  a  point  whose 
position  Is  to  be  flxed.  thereby  establishing 
Its  location.  We  have  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  techniques  with  aircraft  for 
some  time  now  and  know  that  it  can  be  done 
with  extremely  high  accuracy.  It  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  predict  that  It  should 
be  possible  to  fix  the  locution  of  any  point 
on  the  globe  or  in  the  air  with  a  three- 
dimensional  accuracy  of  at  least  100  feet. 
This,  by  Itself,  offsrs  a  rffiolutionary  poten- 
tial for  blind  weapon  delivery,  standoff  sys- 
tems, and — to  a  degree — ^the  elimination"  of 
weather  and  visibility  as  major  factors  in 
military  operations." 

While  the  feasibility  of  systems  with  these 
kinds  of  capabUities  has  been  demonstrated 
convincingly,  the  "major  remaining  question 
is  what  constitutes  the  optimum  hardware 
configuration,"  Secretary  McLucas  said.  This 
bolls  down  largely  to  a  dacision  on  where  to 
put  the  computer,  into  the  spacecraft  or  the 
user  sy.'ftems,  such  as  ahcraft. 

"Vou  could  eitlier  keep  the  satellites  very 
simple  and  have  big,  complicated  computers 
lu  each  aircraft  or  other  users,  or  you  could 
build  a  very  sophisticated  system  mto  the 
satellites  and  put  only  a  small  electronics 
package  into  the  ahcraft.  We  in  the  Air 
Force  tend  in  the  latter  direction— that  l.s, 
put  the  complexity  into  tlie  satellites.  We 
have  had  a  somewhat  competitive  atmos- 
phere with  the  .Vti\y  in  tlJs  regard,  -.vith  the 
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Nii\  y  advocating  one  approach  and  the  Air 
Force  supporthig  another.  But  recently  ^ 
of  us  agreed  on  a  compromise  that  resolved 
this  problem,  and  we  now  have  an  approach 
that  aU  services  think  is  feasible.  One  could 
say  that  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  com- 
promise where  we  acknowledge  that  the 
Navy's  disposition  of  satellites  makes  sense 
provided  they  radiate  An-  Force-like  signals' 
The  present  proposal  is  to  place  enough  of 
this  type  of  satellite  into  space  to  find  out 
how  the  system  can  work  best;  subsequently 
the  Idea  would  be  to  put  up  enough  of  them 
so  that  we  can  get  worldwide  coverage  "  This 
is  likely  to  take  between  eight  and  ten  vsars 
according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

THE  AIP.  rORCK  AND  THE  SPACE  SHTTPTLE 

The  Air  Force  is  aware  of  the  potential  of 
manned  military  space  missions,  but  knows 
that  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  operate  a 
manned  .system  than  an  unmanned  one  The 
cancellation  of  the  MOL  program  is  a'  case 
In  point.  The  Air  Force  considers  it  fortunate 
that  we  don't  have  to  foreclose  the  option  of 
future  manned  space  missions  bet^ause  of  th'» 
national  Space  Shuttle  program,"  a  two----taEe 
reu.sable  space  transportation  system  scl-ed 
uled  to  reach  operational  status  bv  the  end 
of  this  decade.  The  system  will  be  capable 
of  delivering  military  and  civilian  pavloads 
of  up  to  65.000  pounds  into  low  earth  "orbit 

Ihe  Shuttle  is.  however,  limited  to  orbital 
altitudes  of  about  200  miles.  Another  vehicle 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Space  Tug  l^ 
needed  to  deliver  payloads  from  the  Shuttle's 
orbit  to  geosynchronous  or  other  high-enerev 
?h»t  /'T «i*  P">tngon  estimates  indicate 
that  about  fifty  percent  of  all  militHrv  pay- 
loads  will  require  the  higher  orbits  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Secretary  McLucas  told  Air  Force  Maza- 

Shntn^^H^fr'*'^  developer  of  the  Spfce 
Shuttle-and  the  Air  Force  have  agreed  in 
principle  that  the  latter  should  pav  for  and 
develop  an  interim  Space  Tug.  The  initial  up- 
per stage  would  be  a  minimum  cost  modi- 
fication of  an  existtag  expendable  stage  that 
would  meet  most  requirements  d^iring  the 
period  when  payloads  are  transitioning  from 
current  launch  vehicles  to  the  Shuttle  The 
sta^e  vviU  deliver  payloads  to  high  orbits, 
but  will  not  be  capable  of  retrieving  pay- 
loads.  Tlie  stage  Itself  may  be  reusable 

This  tentative  agreement  "has  not  been 
lully  staffed  throughout  government,  and  as 
a  result,  I  don't  know  how  far  we  will  get 
with  it,"  he  said.  The  main  reason  why  the 
Air  Force  supports  this  arrangement  is  that 
we  want  to  get  on  with  a  program  of  this 
type.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have  the  Shut- 
tle and  not  be  able  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way."  according  to  Dr.  McLucas. 

From  the  Ah  Force's  point  of  view  the 
principal  appeal  of  the  Shuttle  Is  that  this 
system  will  make  it  possible  to  fix.  refurbish, 
retrieve,  and  reuse  expensive  space  systems 
operating  within  the  Shuttle's  orbital  range. 
Obviously,  extending  this  capability  Into 
high-altitude  orbits  would  be  equally  desir- 
able. But  the  high  R&D  investment"  associ- 
ated with  a  recovable,  reusable,  and  possibly 
man-rated  "upper  stage"  militates  against 
such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  Air  Force 
Secretary  said.  "On  a  long-term  basis,  it  can 
be  .shown  that  it  would  make  economic  sense- 
to  recover  space  systems  from  synchronous 
orbit,  but  I  seriously  dou'jt  that  this  will 
happen  any  time  soon." 

The  argument  in  favor  of  recovery  of  space 
.systems,  .so  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  concernod. 
must  be  tempered  with,  a  number  of  realistic 
considerations.  One  is  that  the  longevity  of 
space  systems  usually  exceeds  the  original 
specifications  with  the  result  that,  by  the 
time  many  of  these  sy.stem.i  fail,  their  com- 
poneuta.  or  even  their  basic  concept,  may  be 
ohsolete.  Recovery  of  such  older  systems  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulnass  woiUd  not  be 
economical  or  even  desirable.  Dr.  McLucas 
pointed  out. 
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"Simply  put,  the  longer  the  life  of  a  pay- 
load,  the  less  productive  It  Lb  to  recover. 
Obviously,  the  most  profitable  recovery  In- 
volves systems  that  fall  as  you  put  than  up 
and  where,  by  replacing  a  $10  component 
that  doesn't  work,  you  salvage  a  multlmU- 
lion-dollar  spacecraft." 

THE    B-1    PKOGRAoI   HEVtZVf 

On  July  12,  1973,  Secretary  McLucas  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  a  slippage  In  the 
schedule  of  the  B-l  program  and,  concomi- 
tantly, an  Increase  in  the  R&D  costs  as  well 
as  a  postponement  of  the  program's  key  mile- 
stone— the  production  decision — to  May 
1976.  Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  McLucas  ap- 
pointed, under  the  aegis  of  the  Air  Force's 
Scientific  Advisory  Board,  a  thirty-odd  mem- 
ber review  committee.  Headed  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond L.  Bisplinghoff,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Com- 
mittee is  currently  completing  its  final  report 
on  the  program,  covering  both  management 
and  technical  qualities. 

The  Committee's  basic  findings,  conveyed 
orally,  contained,  according  to  Dr.  McLucas, 
"some  good  news  and  some  bad  news."  Iia 
the  first  category,  be  said,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Committee's  intensive,  one-month  study 
confirmed  that  the  B-l  "lodka  like  a  good 
design.  In  the  sense  of  behig  able  to  execute 
the  mission  assigned  to  the  aircraft,  and  that 
It  is  within  the  state  of  the  art."  At  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  and  his  panel  of  ex- 
perts found  the  program  "too  success-ori- 
ented." meaning  that,  in  the  Committee's 
view,  the  B-i  effort  is  funded  and  phased  in 
an  "optimistic  way."  It  Is  Dr.  Bispllnghoff's 
opinion  that  it  would  take  "a  great  deal  of 
luck"  for  things  to  go  the  way  we  planned. 
"Given  the  perverse  nature  of  Inanimate  ob- 
jects. [Dr.  Bisplinghoff]  felt."  Secretary  Mc- 
Lucas said,  "we  are  bound  to  run  Into  some 
problems." 

A  third  feature  of  the  B-l  program  that 
la  behig  quesUoned  by  Dr.  Bispllnghoff's 
committee  Is  "the  fact  that  It  Is  not  easy  to 
see  how  we  get  from  the  first  three  test  air- 
craft to  the  production  aircraft.  In  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  there  should  be  an  Inter- 
mediate step,  a  preproductlon  stage,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  changes  that  the  flight- 
test  program  demonstrates  ought  to  be  made. 
This  would  enable  xis  to  test  out  these 
changes  on  the  preproductlon  aircraft,  before 
we  commit  ourselves  to  full  production," 
Secretary  McLucas  said. 

The  Air  Force  vlei*-s  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  as  "quite 
realistic,  especially  so  far  as  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  preproductlon  stage  Is  con- 
cerned," according  to  Secretary  McLucas.  The 
variance  between  the  actual  structure  of  the 
program  and  what's  being  sought  now  la 
anchored  in  differences  In  objectives.  "Our 
original  approach  was  geared  to  give  us,  at 
minimum  cost,  the  answer  to  one  question: 
T)o  we.  in  fact,  have  a  B-l  design  that  we 
can  go  into  production  with?"  This  meant 
that  we  had  to  flight-test  an  aircraft  that 
wasn't  Jiist  a  bare  airframe,  but  Included  the 
kind  of  equipment,  such  as  avionics,  radar, 
and  so  on,  that  showed  we  could  actually 
execute  the  assigned  mission.  If  our  objective 
had  been  to  go  into  production  quickly,  we 
would  not  have  taken  the  course  we  did. 

"Our  Initial  reaction  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation  Is  positive,  because  more 
than  three  years  have  gone  by  since  we  for- 
mulated the  program,  the  B-52s  have  gotten 
older,  people  are  getting  more  concerned 
about  the  obsolescence  of  these  aircraft,  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  decision  In  favor  of  a 
production  go-ahead  on  the  B-l  has  In- 
creased. Three  years  ago,  the  time  was  not  yet 
right  for  such  a  program  structure,  but  now 
we  have  a  coalescence  of  opinions  regarding 
fuU  program  go-ahead,  and,  therefore.  Dr. 
Bispllnghoff's  recommendation  for  a  prepro- 
ductioii  stage  make  more  sense.  As  a  result. 
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■we  arc  now  pricing  out  such  a  change,  and 
the  B-l  Program  Office  is  analyzing  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  establish  what 
should  be  adopted,"  Dr.  McLucas  told  Aeb 
FoBCE  Magazine.  A  decision  should  have  been 
reached  by  the  end  of  1973,  he  added. 

l^SAF    B&D    SHRINKS    WHU  E    SOVIETS    EKI OHTS 
INCREASE 

USAFs  R&D  budget  has  dropped,  ex- 
pressed in  FY  '74  dollars,  from  $4.4  billion  In 
1968  to  $3.2  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
"I  am  not  sure  tliat  we  can  continue  to  func- 
tion with  an  R&D  budget  of  this  type.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  outcome  of  SALT 
[v.hcse  phase  II  Is  to  be  concluded  by  the  end 
of  1974].  If  we  don't  reach  any  agreements 
v.ith  the  Soviets  about  their  pulling  back 
from  further  developments  and  deployment 
of  strategic  systems,  then  we  will  have  to 
moderni.^e  and  Improve  our  defensive  and  of- 
fensive missile  systems,  as  well  as  update 
other  weapons.  In  such  an  eventuality,  we 
would  have  to  show  greater  progress  and  In- 
crease our  R&D  effort  Ijecause  we  cant  afford 
to  be  left  behind.  At  present,  the  technical 
quality  of  our  systems  Is  still  quite  good,  but 
if  the  Soviets  continue  with  their  high-level 
efforts  f  manifested  by  recent  missile  and 
MIRV  tpstfi],  we  might  have  to  step  up  our 
own  efforts,"  Dr.  McLucas  explained. 

The  Air  Force  Secretary  was  sanguine 
about  the  present  level  of  military  R&D  pro- 
viding "reasonable  a.ssurance  agaln.st  major 
technological  surprise  five  or  ten  years  from 
now."  He  emphasized  the  need  for  a  "bal- 
anced approach  to  our  R&D  effort,  unless 
there  is  good  reason  to  panic,  and  I  don't 
see  that.  I  do  see  a  definite  need  to  maintain 
a  very  aggressive  effort  in  the  ICBM  field, 
and  we  must  somehow  cope  with  the  ECM 
challenge."  While  the  Soviet  weapons  Intro- 
duced during  the  recent  Middle  East  war 
proved  very  effective,  he  said,  they  contained 
no  technological  surprise,  and,  after  an  ini- 
tial period  of  adjtistment,  the  US-supplied 
systems  'proved  quite  effective." 

In  the  tactical  weapons  field,  the  Air  Force 
has  made  great  strides  In  terms  of  smart 
weapons,  "but  they  have  to  be  deployed  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  Is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent. We  don't  have  Europe  stocked  with 
the.«e  weapons  to  anywhere  near  the  degree 
that  we  achieved  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
nuist  be  remedied.  Also,  we  have  not  applied 
these  new  technologies  to  nearly  the  extent 
that  we  could  and  should.  Finally,  we  must 
recognize  that  any  system  embodying  sophis- 
ticated components  is  susceptible  to  counter- 
measures.  We  have  to  assume  that  there  u-Ul 
be  countermeasures,  and  we  will  have  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  defeathig  them,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  McI'Ucas. 

In  the  related  area  of  RPVs  (Remotely 
Piloted  Vehicles)  Dr.  McLucas  cautioned 
that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  potential  of 
this  technology,  it  might  take  years  before 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Air  Force  will  fully 
accept  the  robot  airplane.  "We  started  out 
with  RPVs  flying  photographic  missions,  and 
this,  in  time,  has  become  a  widely  accepted 
mls-iion.  There  are  many  other  applications 
of  equal  promise,  including  high-altitude 
radio  relay  and  a  strike  role.  There  are  many 
missions  where  we  can  use  RVPs  to  form 
samelhing  like  a  LORAN  grid  to  guide  mis- 
siles and  other  weapons  to  a  target.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  RPVs  can  be  used 
to  launch  Maverick  missiles  against  moving 
tanks;  we  have  shown  that  they  can  be  used 
for  both  high-  and  low-altitude  photo  recon- 
nai.^sance:  and  we  have  proved  their  capa- 
bility in  the  radio-relay  area.  The  real  issue 
is  to  get  people  to  accept  the  RPVs.  It  is  only 
natural  for  the  Air  Force  to  be  biased  toward 
the  manned  system,  but  It  Is  also  clear  that 
there  are  missions  that  can  be  performed 
better  with  RPVs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  grad- 
ual acceptance  of  this  fact  will  set  In." 
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NEEDED-    A    NEW    APPRCACH    TO    AEHONAtr^C.^L 

TEST  FA;-IunES 

A  currently  pressing  Air  Force  concern  \? 
the  Inadequacy  of  certain  of  our  national 
aeronautical  test  facUlUes,  to  meet  modern 
needs.  Per  example,  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  has  some  equipment 
datln?;  back  to  World  War  II.  This  Is  costing 
the  Air  Force  and  ethers  a  good  deal  of 
money,  because  It  requires  more  flight  test- 
ing than  would  be  otherwise  necessary'.  Dr. 
McLucas  dlsclored  th?.t  the  Air  Fcrce  a)id 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  currcnlv 
"vv'orklng  with  NASA  in  order  to  come  up 
with  precise  requirements  for  high  Reynolds 
numbers  [high-performance)  wind  tunne!^^ 
as  well  as  V/STOL  wind  tunnels  and  other 
facUitieo,"  to  assess  the  performance  of  nev.- 
aircraft  and  engine  designs. 

"We  have  more  or  less  agreed  on  what's 
needed  and  what  these  new  test  facilities 
should  be.  It  now  becomes  a  question  of  put- 
ting enough  emphasis  on  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  the  support  we  need 
on  Capitol  Hill  once  we  can  come  up  with 
a  fully  coc;rdiuated  program." 

The  Air  Force,  traditionally,  has  advocated 
a  government-wiae,  centralized  approach  to 
aeronautical  test  facilities  In  the  belief  that 
this  would  cut  costs  and  permit  more  effec- 
tive utilization  and  ease  the  funding  of  what. 
in  effect,  becomes  a  ger.eral  national  resource 


ARCHIE  COX  AND  THE  MEDIA 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW    JEPJSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  has 
taken  a  couple  of  swings  at  the  ne'ws 
media  for  their  'Watergate  coverage. 
While  I  certainly  have  not  been  in  agree- 
ment with  this  "darling  of  the  liberals" 
on  other  matters  we  see  eye-to-eye  on 
tliis  issue. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  story  nm  In  the  February 
19  edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  It 
adds  a  new  perspective  to  the  Watergate 
reporting  and  tlie  'power"  wielded  by 
the  three  television  networks. 

The  article  follows: 

Cox    CKmCAL    OF    ROLK    OF    PRE&S    IN 

Watwigati: 

Concord,  K.H.,  Feb.  18.— Former  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  said  today 
part  of  the  press  regards  itself  as  "the  fourth 
branch  of  government,"  and  that  he  had 
"quite  a  few  misgivings"  about  the  way  the 
media  covered  Watergate. 

"The  media  certainly  Is  turning  gradually 
to  a  more  acti\e  role  in  shaping  the  course 
of  events  through  their  news  columns  and 
conmieutaiies  as  well  as  on  their  editorial 
pages,"  Cox  s^iU.  He  addressed  students  and 
faciUty  at  St.  Pauls  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1930. 

"It  Isn't  true  of  smaller  papers  around 
the  country,  but  I  think  it's  Uue  of  Tne 
Washington  Post,  The  New  York  Times, 
Newsweek,  and  a  number  of  big  papers,  and 
I  rather  think  it  seems  to  be  true  of  some  of 
the   network   presentations. "   he  said. 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  selection  of 
Itenis  emphasized  often  reflects  the  sort  of 
a  notion  that  the  press  Is  the  fourth  branch 
of  government,  and  It  should  play  a  major 
role  In  government.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  want 
It  that  way  when  there  are  only  three  net- 
works— to  nie  that's  an  awful  lot  of  power  to 
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give  to  whoever  runs  the  three  networks," 
Cox  said. 

But  Cox  concluded  his  remarks  on  the 
press  Baying,  "I  have  no  groiinda  to  com- 
plain about  the  way  the  media  has  treated 
me.  Indeed,  they've  treated  me  better  than 
I  deserved." 


TAPEWORM 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.second  editorial  by  Mr.  Mollenhour  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Warsaw,  Ind.. 
Times-Union  is  entitled  "Tapeworm," 
and  it  draws  an  analogy  between  a  mag- 
netic tape  and  a  tapeworm,  an  analog>' 
that  could  only  be  drawn  subsequent  to 
the  events  of  the  last  few  montlis.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Every  boy  who  ever  went  barefoot,  then 
ate  and  ate  while  he  got  thinner  ar.d  thin- 
ner, knows  what  a  tapeworm  is.  Webster 
•says  a  tapeworm  is  a  parasite  th?.t  feeds  from 
the  energy  meant  for  man.  The  United  States 
has  an  18  minute  tapeworm.  It  is  a  pnraslte 
in  the  gut  of  the  nation,  eating  away  at  the 
energy  of  confidence  of  our  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  iirhenlthy 
fascination  we  have  with  the  missing  18  min- 
utes on  one  White  House  tape.  Less  than  one 
year  ago  we  t  dn't  even  know  such  a  tape 
existed.  Out  of  literally  hundreds  of  tapes, 
public  attention  has  zeroed  In  on  one — 
especially  the  18-minute  segment  of  one 
tape. 

Watergate  was  quieting  down,  people  were 
becoming  bored  with  the  entire  affair.  Then 
the  nation  caught  its  tapeworm  again.  Fur- 
ther Indictments  of  former  White  House 
staffers  became  a  certainty  and  talk  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President  revived.  This  Is 
an  interesting  bit  of  psychology.  The  tape 
existed  before.  The  hum  was  there  before. 
But  six  experts  say  the  record  key  was 
punched  Ove  and  maybe  nme  times  and  all 
at  once  the  whole  deal  is  big  again.  No  doubt 
the  entire  affair  has  been  bimgled  politi- 
cally—and by  the  President.  But  there  has 
not  been  one  shred  of  solid  evidence  that 
would  tie  Richard  Nixon  to  either  Watergate, 
the  cover  up  nor  the  18  missing  minutes  on 
the  tape.  Should  the  fate  of  The  United 
S.ates  hang  on  18  minutes  of  tape?  We  said 
editorially  one  year  ago,  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
wrong  in  the  way  he  was  trying  to  Ignore 
Watergate.  But  being  wrong  politically  la 
not  a  crime. 

Scholars  are  arguing  whether  or  not  the 
President  can  be  indicted.  This  is  a  symptom 
of  how  sick  our  tapeworm  has  made  us,  for 
up  to  now  there  la  no  evidence  that  he  has 
commuted  an  Indictable  offense.  Even  if  such 
were  proven,  he  could  not  be  indicted.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  Is  above  ordi- 
n.^ry  law  in  his  conduct  of  the  Presidency. 
The  Constitution  provides  a  special  avenue 
of  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  then  a  trial  by  the  Senate  for 
Pre-ldents. 

But  such  has  been  our  deadly  preoccu- 
pation with  possible  wrong-doing  th.^t  we 
I'ave  the  cart  before  the  hor.se.  Even  a  com- 
•.nin  criminal  Is  protected  by  law  prior  to 
»nd  during  grand  jury  proceedings.  We  have 
Mot  extended  that  courtesy  to  the  President 
^•;ght  after  night,  the  American  people  are 
tiombarded  with  new  suggestions  that  he 
resign,  be  Indicted  or  impeached.  If  he  can- 
net  be  st'Iidly  connected  to  a  crime,  if  he 
doe.s  not  roiign.  If  he  ts  not  impeached,  the 
national    press    corps,    e.speclally    TV    com- 
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mentators  wUl  be  sick  at  heart.  They  ha-e 
tried  to  make  It  .^o — hea\  en  knows,  they  have 
tried. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  mismanaged  his  relations 
with  the  press.  He  has  miasnanaged  the  after- 
math of  the  Watergate  affair.  Perhaps  he 
mismanaged  his  campaign.  But  mlsmanage- 
inent  l.s  not  an  Impeachable  oflfense.  Mis- 
management is  a  crime  against  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  in  which  the  penalty  wUl  be  a  blot 
upon  his  page  in  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  nation  should  get 
rid  of  its  tapeworm,  lest  it  sap  the  energy 
we  so  desperately  need  to  solve  our  real 
problems. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IInDIABA 

IN"  THI5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  med- 
ical emergency  may  strike  an  American 
of  any  ase  at  any  time  in  any  place. 
It  may  be  a  heart  attack  or  an  accident. 
It  may  strike  at  home,  at  work,  or  play. 
It  is  the  third  mo.st  common  cause  of 
death  at  all  ages,  and  the  leading  cause 
of  death  among  Americans  aged  1 
through  38.  Tragically,  adequate  care  for 
these  victims  is  all  too  often  simply  not 
availnble. 

It  has  been  estimate^  that: 

The  number  of  American  traffic  fatal- 
ities, now  exceedhig  50,000  annually, 
could  be  cut  by  20  percent  by  improved 
emergency  care  facilities. 

A  similar  reduction  is  possible  in  the 
60,000  annual  nontraffic  deaths  from 
drowning,  fires,  poisoning,  and  other 
accidental  causes. 

Fatal  heart  attacks  could  be  reduced 
by  perhaps  10  percent.  Our  present  rank 
of  20th  In  the  world  in  the  number  of 
heart  attack  patients  re.-^cued,  is  un- 
acceptably  high. 

The  death  rate  in  a  community  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  community's 
ability  to  respond  to  the  individual  in 
an  emergency.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
Americans  spend  more  per  capita  on 
health  care  than  any  other  country,  na- 
tionwide studies  suggest  our  emergency 
care  system  needs  much  improvement: 

Less  than  10  percent  of  hospitals  have 
special  arrangements  with  other  hospi- 
tals for  communications  in  emergency 
situations.  This  frequently  keeps  a  pa- 
tient from  access  to  the  institution  with 
the  best  facihties  for  tieating  his  par- 
ticular condition. 

Few  hospital  emergency  rooms  are 
equipped  to  handle  any  surgical  situa- 
tion. 

Only  half  of  all  ambulances  have  two- 
way  radios,  which  are  essential  to  effec- 
tive coordination  of  emergency  services. 

Expensive  specialized  equipment  is 
needlessly  duplicated  in  some  communi- 
ties, totally  lacking  in  others. 

Few  doctors  are  trained  to  handle 
emergencies,  a  fact  which  leads  to  the 
mistakes  in  the  emergaicy  room.  Only 
seven  institutions  in  the  entire  counti-y 
have  residency  programs  in  emergency 
medicine.  Fortunately  for  southern  Indi- 
ana, among  these  are  Louisville  General 
Ho.«;pital  and  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati Medical  School 
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Vo  more  than  10  percent  of  ambulance 
personnel  have  completed  a  basic  80- 
hour  training  course  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Transpoitation  to  be  es- 
sential for  ambulance  workers.  One 
worker  in  20  has  not  even  received 
training  in  basic  firbt  aid. 

In  some  States,  doctor.'?  and  otiier  pas- 
ser.sby  are  reluctant  to  oiler  assistance  to 
the  injured  becau.^e.  if  unsuccessful,  they 
are  liable  to  suit. 

In  short,  the  natioinvide  picture  of 
emergency  medical  services  emerges  as 
woefully  inadequate.  "Iliese  exami^les 
could  b3  multiplied,  and  they  demon- 
strate the  challenges  confronting  qui- 
system  of  emergency  medical  care: 

More  planning  and  coordination  of 
EMS  systems  between  local  communities, 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
between  health  agencies  ■Rithin  the  com- 
munity, to  avoid  fragmentation  ard 
duplication. 

More  resources,  human  and  financisJ, 
to  improve  facilities  and  persoiinel. 

Better  communications  equipment 
which  can  spell  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  in  emergencies. 

Removal  of  certain  legal  barriers  to 
the  effective  deU-.ery  of  emergency  med- 
ical care. 

Expanded  research  and  training  in  the 
nature,  techniques,  and  delivery  of  emer- 
gency medical  services. 

These  problems — of  planning,  coordi- 
nation, facilities,  personnel — act  every- 
where as  critical  hmitations  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  national  system  of  health 
care. 

Serious  a.s  these  problems  are  in  our 
urban  centers,  they  are  compounded  in 
rural  areas: 

One-fiftieth  of  all  Americans,  many 
of  them  rural  residents,  have  no  access 
at  all  to  a  doctor. 

In  general,  rural  residents  have  only 
about  one-half  the  access  to  physicians, 
hospital  beds,  and  other  resources,  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Rural  emergency  rooms  are  often 
crowded  with  nonemergency  patients 
luiable  to  find  regular  medical  care. 

Health  problems  in  rural  areas  are  ag- 
gravated by  an  older  population,  a  high- 
er degree  of  poverty,  and  a  more  limited 
access  to  many  forms  of  transportation 
than  in  the  cities  or  suburbs. 

Thus,  the  need  for  efficient  emergency 
medical  services  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance as  it  applies  to  rural  America. 

In  passing  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices legislation  last  year,  the  Congress 
showed  a  concern  for  these  problems  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  complexity.  This 
legislation  represents  a  genuine  congres- 
sional initiative.  It  faced  constant  oppo- 
sition from  the  administration.  The 
President  vetoed  the  original  bill  because 
he  considered  it  too  expensive  and  be- 
cause It  prohibited  the  closing  of  eight 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  By  a  very 
small  margin,  the  Congress  failed  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Congress  reasserted  its  decerniination 
to  improve  our  EMS  sj  stems  by  pa.ssing 
a  new  bill  without  mention  of  the  PHS 
hospitals.  This  bill  the  President  signed 
into  lav/  last  November  16. 

The  legislative  intent  of  the  bill  is 
stated  in  the  committee  report: 

To  encourage  and  provide  iiicei; lives  to  ap- 
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proprlate  units  of  local  government  to  in- 
ventory their  resources  for  providing  compre- 
hensive emergency  medical  services,  identify 
the  gaps  in  such  services,  seek  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  through  better  coordina- 
tion or  utilization  of  existing  resources — their 
own  and  those  available  under  other  Federal 
programs — and  develop  the  new  components 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  an  integrated 
comprehensive  emergency  medical  services 
system. 

The  bill  provides  several  means  of 
achieving  these  goals. 

First.  It  creates  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  development  of 
emergency  medical  services.  It  autliorizes 
$185  million  over  the  next  3  years,  to  be 
used  for  aid  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
commmiity-based  systems.  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  $27  million  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1974.  Grants  will  re- 
quire approval  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Since  EMS  systems  all  over  the  country 
are  in  various  stages  of  developmeirt,  the 
bill  provides  three  different  fimding 
mechanisms  for  EMS  grants. 

Planning  and  feasibility  grants  for 
communities  wishing  to  initiate  an  EMS 
system,  with  amounts  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Two-year  grants  for  establishment  and 
Initial  operation,  with  50  percent  Fed- 
eral mat^:hing  in  the  first  year  and  25 
percent  in  the  second  year. 

Grants  for  expansion  and  lmpi*ove- 
ment  of  existing  but  inadequate  EMS 
systems,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  project. 

It  gives  area  wide  health  pi  arming 
agencies  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  proposals  for  these  grants. 

The  Congress  showed  its  concern  for 
the  needs  of  rural  areas  by  providing 
that  HEW  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  applications  for  grants  for  research 
on,  or  implementation  of,  rural  EMS 
systems. 

Second.  It  provides  for  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions for  research  and  training  In  emer- 
gency medical  care.  Special  emphasis 
here  is  on  training  programs  affording 
clinical  experience  in  emergency  medical 
services  systems  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  new  law.  The  amouni  of  money 
authorized  for  these  grants  is  substan- 
tial—$10,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

Third.  It  requires  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish a  imit  for  collecting,  disseminat- 
ing, and  analyzing  Information  on  the 
development  of  EMS  systems. 

Fourth.  It  requires  HEW  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  all  Federal  profeTams  re- 
lated to  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tems, and  make  recommendations  for 
improvements. 

Fifth.  FinaUy,  it  directs  HEW  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  what  legal 
barriers  remain  to  implementation  of  ef- 
fective emergency  care,  and  to  recom- 
mend suggestions  for  new  legislation  to 
overcome  them. 

The  Congress  passed  this  legislation 
not  in  the  mere  hope  that  something  bet- 
ter can  be  done  for  Americans  who  find 
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themselves  in  medical  emergencies.  We 
know  that  an  intensive  and  weU-plaianed 
program  can  work.  This  has  been  shown 
most  dramatically  in  the  case  of  the 
Stat^  of  Illinois. 

In  1971,  Illinois  established  a  "trauma 
care'  program,  with  five  large  regional 
centers  at  key  points  around  the  State 
and  smaller  areawide  centers  in  sparsely 
pojoulatcd  areas.  Using  the  human  and 
material  resources  already  present  in  the 
communities,  it  has  placed  top  priority 
on  the  treatment  of  the  critically  injured. 
Since  then,  the  mortality  rate  from  auto 
accidents  in  Illinois  has  steadily  declined, 
and  is  now  only  one-sixth  of  the  national 
rate. 

The  taxpaying  public,  who  demanded 
the  best  emergency  care  facilities  for 
wounded  soldiers  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  should  not  put  up  with  any  lesser 
effort  to  cut  down  the  number  of  needless 
highway  casualties.  The  same  humani- 
tarian concern  must  apply  equally  to  all, 
whether  victims  of  enemy  fire  or  of  a 
heart  attack.  Too  many  people  have 
suffered  easily  preventable  death  and  dis- 
ability because  of  ineffectual  EMS  sys- 
tems. 

The  amount  of  money  in  lost  wages, 
medical  expenses,  benefits  paid  to  the  in- 
jured, and  property  damage  from  acci- 
dents alone  amounts  to  nearly  $28  bil- 
lion annually. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  interest  to  spend  a 
few  million  more  to  reduce  that  figure, 
and  with  it  much  human  suffering,  as 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  when  it 
passed  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  TME  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
marked  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  remind  our  own  citizens,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  world,  that  Lithuanian 
people  still  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of 
independence  and  self-government. 

On  February  16,  1918.  as  a  cuhnination 
of  years  of  plaiming  and  hoping,  Lithu- 
anian patriots  declared  the  independence 
of  the  Lithuanian  State.  The  triumph  of 
this  rebirth  was  shortlived,  however,  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Lithuanians  was 
stolen  from  them  in  1940  by  the  Soviet 
Union, 

Since  the  occupation  by  the  Russians, 
Lithuanians  have  been  systematically 
denied  their  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom. One  small,  but  dramatic,  example 
of  thLs  oppression  occurred  in  1970  when 
a  Lithuanian  seaman.  Simas  Kudirka, 
jumped  from  his  Soviet  fishing  trawler 
onto  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter,  seeking 
political  asylum  In  the  United  States. 
Tragically,  Kudirka  was  seized  by  Soviet 
authorities,  beaten,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  looking  at  the  misery 
that  Lithuania  has  endured,  we  may  gain 
a  higher  appreciation  of  our  own  free- 
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dom.  In  this  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that 
a  new  light  of  freedom  will  one  day  shine 
down  upon  this  valiant  people,  we  pay 
tribute  to  Lithuania  on  her  independence 
day. 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or   CONNECTICUT 
7N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVEa 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  family 
lias  last  a  friend  and  Connecticut  hi:.s 
lost  a  legend.  Art  McGinley  was  one  id 
a  kind,  a  gentleman,  a  wit,  a  friend  to 
the  great  and  the  little  guy  as  well,  r. 
sportsman's  sportsman. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  death:  yet  the 
niemoiy  of  him  brings  a  smile  becau^-s 
he  lived  life  with  sucii  zest  and  humo'- 
and  warmth.  I  am  honored  to  have 
knov.n  this  tioily  great  man  who  broug'it 
so  much  happiness  into  the  lives  of  so 
many  people. 

Sports  editor  and  sports  editor  emeri- 
tus of  the  Hartford  Times  until  his  re- 
tirement 6  months  ago  shortly  after  hi,= 
84th  birthday.  Art  McGinley  lived  a  truly 
remarkable  life. 

He  was  crippled  by  arthritis,  yet  some- 
how forced  his  gnarled  and  painful  fin- 
gers to  peck  away  at  a  typewTiter,  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  folksy  prose  which 
daily  infonned  and  delighted  readers  of 
tlie  Times. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  Art's  "competition"  for 
many  years,  the  Hartford  Courant's  for- 
mer sports  editor  who  wrote  the  follov.  - 
ing  column  today: 

Wfth  M.^iice  Tow.^RD  No.ne 
(By  Bill  Lee) 

When  Art  McGinley  died  Tuesday,  his 
passing  took  a  man  of  warm  friendship  and 
compassion  to  generations  of  Connecticut 
persons. 

Many,  many  thousands  who  never  saw  M^.c 
face  to  face  will  feel  the  deepest  sense  ol 
loss  because  he  put  so  much  of  his  great 
heart  Into  every  column  he  wrote.  Perhap 
there  has  never  been  a  man  in  o\ir  part  o:" 
the  country  who  had  a  warmer  communi- 
cation with  people  than  Arthur  Boswonii 
McGinley. 

M.-VC    IXFT    SOMETHING    INVALtJ.'VBLE 

Nor  has  he  ever  been  limited  to  reachln^s 
people  only  through  the  two  columns  he 
wrote  dally  for  many  years,  and  almost  th.ii 
often  even  after  he  had  passed  iour  score 
in  years. 

If  a  man  or  woman  ever  attended  a  publi? 
dinner  of  any  kind,  the  chances  are  thr:t 
Arthur  McGinley  was  either  toastmaster  or 
principal  speaker. 

Mac  probably  never  stopped  to  think  much 
about  it,  but  If  he  did  he  might  have  known 
that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  a  legacy 
of  a  million  laughs. 

MOSTLY    IT   WAS   WITHOrT   A   FEE 

If  anyone,  anywhere,  had  a  greater  fund 
of  rib-tickling  stories  than  Arthur,  that  per- 
son does  not  come  to  mind. 

Nobody  ever  heard  or  saw  him  laugh  at 
his  own  jokes.  In  his  prime  at  what  he  liketi 
to  call  v,'orking  the  post-prandial  clrcuii, 
Mac  could  have  become  a  professional,  but 
more  oft^n  than  not  he  spoke  without  fee 
to  groups  that  could  not  afford  to  pay  him 
the  large  stipends  he  deserved. 

Church  groups  of  every  denomination  have 
felt  the  warmth  and  humor  of  Mac's  pres- 
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ence.  He  mlaaed  few  sports  dinners  at  the 
state  prison,  covering  many  wardens  and 
geaeraUons  of  Inmates.  Perhaps  few,  if  any, 
have  been  loved  by  the  latter  more  than  Art 
McGlnley. 

Arthur  was  on  a  first  name  bas's  with  gov- 
ernors, United  States  senators.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  high  churchmen  of  every 
faith,  but  never  In  his  long  rich  life  did  he 
ever  neglect  the  less  fortunate. 

mEVspariRicAjr  mors  than  zi  txaks 

One  can  think  of  more  than  a  few  fields 
In  which  this  man  could  have  enjoyed  suc- 
cess, but  he  never  left  the  newspaper  trade 
once  h*  had  planted  his  feet  beneath  a 
Hartford  Times  desk  54  years  ago. 

Mac  was  sports  editor  of  the  Times  for  half 
a  century,  the  eminent  dean  of  Connecticut 
sportswrlters  dvirlng  aU  of  that  time,  but  a 
biographer  might  come  to  think  that  longev- 
ity was  the  least  of  his  attributes. 

Life  for  Art  was  not  always  easy  or  \m- 
compllcated.  Only  a  man  of  exceptional  char- 
acter could  have  overcome  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  flght.  but  he  beat  them  all  with  forti- 
tude that  was  inspiring  to  all  who  knew  him. 
irrvzB  A  CROSS  word  bli  weer?  trs 
Since  I  came  to  Hartford  five  years  after 
Mac  did,  there  Is  a  flood  of  personal  mem- 
ories, not  a  single  one  of  them  unpleasant. 
We  traveled  the  same  road  side  by  side  for 
almoat  five  decades,  each  striving  for  much 
the  same  things,  but  in  all  that  time,  rivals 
though  we  were  to  a  ser^,  a  cross  word  never 
passed  between  us. 

When  first  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  a 
troUey  car  enroute  to  Clarkln  Field,  the  old 
ball  park  off  Franklin  Avenue.  I  had  no  re- 
mote thonght  that  the  natty  young  feUow 
wearing  a  modish  blazer  and  straw  skimmer 
would  In  the  years  ahead  become  my  dearest 
fnend  In  the  business.  Even  then  he  was  a 
big  naan  in  our  trade.  I  sat  in  awe  several 
seats  behind  where  he  was  riding. 

anSB  49  TSAB8.  A  SHMSK  Or  AW* 

After  49  rears,  I  found  myself  stlU  in  awe 
of  a  man  who,  at  84.  was  banging  out  two 
completely  different  columns  on  hands  so 
crippled  by  arthritis  that  one  wondered  how 
he  ever  pounded  out  a  line,  much  less  sU  or 
seven  hundred  words  every  Ume  he  sat  In 
front  of  hla  typewriter. 

We  walked  together  to  hundreds  of  ring- 
sides  and  press  boxes  aU  over  the  country  We 
once  rode  a  train  together  to  MinneapolU  and 
a  plan*  coming  home,  the  first  commercial 
filght  for  both  of  US.  ^^ 

It  U  diaicult  to  say  a  fond  farewell  to  Art 
McOUUey.  It  Is  Imposeible  to  put  Into  wotds 
all  I  would  like  to  convey  about  thU  wonder- 
ful friMid.  He  was  rarely  criUcal  and  nevw 
unkind.  He  wiu  be  sorely  missed  for  as  lone 
as  a  lot  of  us  are  left. 


I 
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I  have  been  most  disturbed  about  the  in- 
ordinate power  of  labor  -unions  U\  our  politi- 
cal process.  Why  isn't  It  Just  as  wrong  and 
illegal  for  a  n\unber  of  Democratic  congress- 
men and  senators  who  always  vote  pro-labor 
to  receive  thousands  of  dollars  In  campaign 
contrlbtitlons  as  it  Is  for  Splro  Agnew  to  re- 
ceive money  from  construction  companies, 
or  the  Nixon  administration  to  receive  cam- 
paign contributions  from  IT&T  or  the  milk 
producers? 

If  Cor\gress  is  really  Interested  in  reform 
of  our  election  laws,  this  is  one  of  tiie  best 
places  to  start.  j 

blAHT  E.  GOODV.TN. 


AUSTRIA'S   CHAIN 


LABOR  PAINS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   trtW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  enough  has 
been  said  of  late  about  campaign  con- 
tributions so  I  wm  not  belabor  the  point 
The  f  oQowlng  letter  which  was  printed 
in  the  February  12  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  although  brief,  says  it 
all.  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  The 
letter  follows: 

Al.«XAKD«IA.  va. 

Laboh'9  Rolk  IV  PoLrnca 
St«:  I  was  pleased  to  read  your  recent  edi- 
torial "Labor's  Bole  In  Politics."  I  couldnt 
agree  with  you  more. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCX).  Mr.  Speaker,  a  foatnote 
or  two  can  and  should  be  added  to  the 
son-y  spectacle  presented  by  Austria's 
slamming  her  doors  shut  in  the  face  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  Russia.  Chancel- 
lor Krclsky  of  Austria,  himself  bom  a 
Jew.  once  fled  Nazi  persecution  by  going 
to  Sweden.  It  is  my  understanding  he  was 
allowed  to  take  refuge  in  that  then  neu- 
tral nation.  How  fortunate  for  him.  How 
unfortimate  for  his  coreligionists  in  Rus- 
sia who  hoped  for  some  refuge  In  the 
coimtry  he  purports  to  lead  politically. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
would  have  transpired  had  Svreden  not 
opened  her  doors  to  Bruno  Krelsky  and 
offered  him  haven  from  oppression.  How 
grotesque  an  irony  and  stupefying  a 
spectacle  to  note  this  man  today,  suc- 
cessfully slamming  shut  the  door  in  the 
faces  of  another  generation  of  oppressed 
Jews — his  own  people.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  are  of  an  age  with  Kreisky's  own 
family,  which  lived  and  perished  in  Hit- 
ler's Europe. 

It  was  because  so  few  doors  in  so  few 
foreign  nations  swung  open  to  admit 
Jews  neeing  in  desperation  from  Hitler 
and  his  cohorts,  among  them  many  Aus- 
trians,  that  the  holocaust  was  so  com- 
plete. And  as  a  result  of  so  little  com- 
passion, Europe  became  a  vast  cage  for 
her  tormented  Jewish  population. 
Trapped  therein,  they  were  hunted  down 
by  the  Nazi  hordes  and  dispatched  in 
their  millions  to  their  doom.  And  Krelsky 
watched  from  liis  haven  in  Sweden,  as  he 
watches  now.  and  shall  continue  to  watch 
in  the  future,  without  lifting  a  finger. 

Austria  carries  a  chain  about  her.  An 
invisible  chain.  Compare  it  if  you  will  to 
the  ghost  of  Jacob  Marley  in  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol."  We  all  remember 
when  he  came  to  visit  Scroose.  carrying 
the  chain  he  forged  in  life  about  hhn  for 
eternity.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  all  of  us 
wear  one  such. 

So  a  nation  forges  its  cham.  comix»sed 
of  Its  evil  deeds  in  its  national  lifetime. 
Austria's  chain  is  grievously  long,  foi-ged 
willingly  in  the  Hitler  era  bj-  her  own 
people.  By  mass  murderers  who  still  dwell 
peacefully  and  righteously  within  her 
borders. 

In  the  past  yc2.r.  Uie  world  lias  pro- 
fessed shock  to  see  so  many  convicted 
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batchers  walk  smilingly  out  of  Austrian 
courtrooms  into  welcoming  throngs  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  Austria  simply  wcm't 
prosecute  Nazi  virar  criminals.  There  Mr 
Speaker,  is  the  makhig  of  a  very  'ions 
chain  indeed.  ^ 

Kreislij-  had  the  power  to  strike  a  num- 
ber of  links  from  that  chain.  Perhaps  for 
every  Jew  from  Russia  who  breathed  the 
ail-  of  liberty  for  a  day  or  two  in  Schoenau 
Castle,  the  Almighty  lopped  off  Austrian 
guilt  for  another  Jew  slaughtered  by  an 
Austrian  commandant  In  an  extermina- 
tion camp:  or  perhaps  he  forgave  Aus- 
tria for  a  single  death  transport  arranged 
by  Adolph  Eichmann;  another  Austrian 
Perhaps. 

No  one  heard  the  cries  of  agony  and 
pleas  for  help  of  the  Jews  of  yesterday 
No  one  hears  them  today  in  Austria 
Least  of  aU  Bruno  Krelsky.  So  today^ 
Schoenau  Is  closed,  a  monument  to  cow- 
ardice and  heartlessness. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  recognize  him 
for  what  he  is.  Many  national  poUtical 
leaders  have  their  reasons  for  such  ac- 
tions. In  Hitler's  Europe  they  closed  doors 
on  Jews  for  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons. In  some  cases,  Jews  were  an  Incon- 
venience. In  others  there  was  slmpb  fear 
of  Germany.  In  still  others  It  was  basic 
anti-Semitism,  and  a  secret  glee  that  the 
Jews  were  at  last  "getting  theh-s." 

In  many  cases.  Jews  were  betrayed  and 
done  harm  by  a  few  of  their  own.  who, 
desperate  for  survival  or  advancement! 
sold  out  their  own  people.  This  was  the' 
case  with  Jewish  police  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  Who  can  fathom  such  motives? 

Austria  stands  as  shamed  before  the 
world  today  as  a  result  of  what  her  head 
of  state  has  done  as  she  did  when  death 
camps  were  first  opened  to  the  stupefied, 
horrified  view  of  the  world  in  1945.  She  Is 
branded  with  an  international  mark  of 
Cain  now  just  as  she  has  been  since  the 
first  war  criminal  waltzed  out  of  her 
comtrooms  a  free  man,  even  though 
every  person  involved  knew  he  had  blood 
on  his  hands  of  thousands  of  totally  inno- 
cent human  beings. 

Chancellor  Elriesky  Is  to  be  doubly 
pitied.  Not  just  for  what  he  has  done  to 
his  country,  but  for  what  he  has  Inflicted 
upon  his  own  people  by  bh-th.  For  no 
matter  what  he  says  or  does  to  excuse  it, 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world  and  history,  he 
strtnds  amidst  the  accused  rankB  of  those 
who  have  betrayed  and  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  own  peojrte.  Decent  men 
turn  away  from  the  sight  of  such  a  one  as 
this. 

His  chain  Is  the  longest  one  of  all. 


APPROPRIATION    OP    FUNDS 
PEACE  CORPS  FOR  1975 


FOR 


HON.  THORUS  E.  MORGAN 

OF  penhstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATnTES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1974 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  by  request  s  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  .appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  contingency 
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authorization  to  take  care  of  any  in- 
creases in  salaries  and  benefits  and  con- 
tains a  provision  for  the  transfer  of 
funds  to  offset  errors  made  in  the  pay- 
ment of  readjustment  allowances  to  for- 
mer Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  wiU 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation 
at  an  early  date. 


ENCOURAGE  HIRING  OF  DISABLED 
VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  93d 
Congress  convened  last  year  I  reintro- 
duced legislation  to  help  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  employment  of  disabled 
war  veterans. 

Every  service-disabled  war  veteran  Is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  opportimity  to 
maintain  his  independence  and  self- 
respect  through  self-support.  In  all  too 
many  Instances,  though,  employers  are 
reluctant  to  hire  a  disabled  vet  because 
of  the  fear  that  he  may  be  more  prone  to 
additional  injury,  and  that  increased 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  pre- 
miums will  be  required. 

While  studies  have  shown  that  physi- 
cally handicapped  employees  accoimt  for 
a  lesser  percentage  of  additional  job- 
Incurred  disabilities  than  do  able-bodied 
employees,  statistics  alone  do  not  provide 
the  assurance  necessary  to  overcome  this 
employment  obstacle. 

My  bill,  H.R.  794,  would  approach  this 
problem  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  cost  of  increased 
claims  for  workmen's  compensation  ben- 
efits in  the  case  of  disabled  war  veterans. 
This  would  take  the  form  of  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  States'  special  or  subse- 
quent injury  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
abled Veterans  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped adopted  a  resolution  on  this 
Issue  last  November  30,  and  I  want 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  an  Interest  in  re- 
solving some  of  the  problems  of  our  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Disabled  Veterans  of  the 
President's  CoMMmEE  on  Employment  of 
THE  Handicapped — Resolution 
Legislation  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  reimburse  states 
for  workmen's  compensation  expenditures 
for  veterans  with  service -connected  dis- 
abilities who  acquire  disabUlty  by  reason 
of  employment 

Whereas,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  has  conducted  at  least  six 
nationwide  surveys  by  sending  out  pointed 
questionnaires  to  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  for  each 
of  the  respective  states  to  ascertain  their 
reactions  as  to  the  most  obstructive  deter- 
rent in  their  efforts  to  effect  the  employ- 
ment of  physically  handicapped  employ- 
ables; and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  respon-^es  thereto 
very  definitely  concluded  that  the  most  ob- 
structive deterrent  was  the  fear,  on  the  part 
of  too  many  potential  employers,  that  em- 
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ployers  might  thereby  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
ing required  to  Increase  their  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  premium  payments 
because  of  the  posslbUlty  that  any  such  pro- 
spective employee  might  Incur  some  Incre- 
mental disability  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas,  several  other  similar  surveys 
among  many  local  eleemosynary  organbia- 
tlons  specializing  In  the  employment  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  workers,  as  well  as 
among  the  managers  of  many  local  office."?  of 
the  Goodwill  Industries,  as  to  their  elVorts 
to  aiTange  lor  the  placement  of  their  era- 
ployee-t -ainees,  positively  pointed  to  the 
same  conclusion;  and 

Whereas,  the  responses  to  special  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  in  1960-61  to  some  6,000  employ- 
ers located  in  several  typical  States  definite- 
ly indicated  that  employers  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  employ  physically  handi- 
capped workers  If  any  such  Increased  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance  costs,  In- 
curred by  reason  of  any  Job  Incurred  dls- 
abaity  that  they  might  incur,  would  there- 
upon definitely  be  paid  out  of  each  such 
States  Second  Injury  Fund,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  increase  In  their  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  premium  payments  in 
the  future;  and 

V/hereas,  several  other  surveys  among  em- 
ployers have  very  positively  indicated  that 
iheir  physically  handicapped  employees  have 
generally  accounted  for  a  lesser  percentage 
of  additional  Job-mcurred  disabilities  than 
has  been  their  experience  as  to  their  able 
bc-died  employees;  ard 

Whereas,  ail  of  such  surveys  have  had  to 
be  ba^ed  on  opinion  reactions,  but  not  oJi 
verified  statistical  analy.-;es,  and  have  there- 
fore failed  to  remove  such  fears  on  the  part 
of  too  many  employers;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  Disabled 
Veterans  of  "The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  assembled 
In  regular  meeting  In  Washington.  D.C ,  on 
November  30.  1973.  that  the  Committee  on 
Disabled  Veterans  does  hereby  urge  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation  as  wUl  re- 
quire the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to. es- 
tablish a  fully  funded  Section  empowered  to 
acquire  all  pertinent  statistics  pertaining  to 
all  expenditures  made  through  each  State's 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  as  to  all 
Job-lncurrcd  disabilities  and  injuries,  there- 
by to  enable  it  to  prepare  specific  detailed 
comparative  compilations  and  analyses  an- 
nually to  be  furnished  to  all  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  all  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Boards,  and  to  all  others  who  re- 
quest same;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  we  do  hereby  urge  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation  as  to  require 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  reimburse  each 
State  as  to  all  of  its  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion expenditures  as  to  each  employee  with 
a  service-connected  dlsibUlty  who  shall  have 
acquired  some  Incremental  disability  by 
reason  of  his  employment;  and,  be  It  finally 

Resolved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disabled  Veterans  Is  requested  to 
take  action  on  this  resolution  to  bring  It  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  officials. 


IN  APPRECIATION 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs.  Lee  Surs  of  Prairie 
Village,   Kans.,   who  wrote   an   ode   of 
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praise   for  my   distinguished   colleague 
frcwn  the  State  of  Iowa,  H.  R.  Gross. 

I,  in  turn,  would  like  to  insert  her  poem 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
In  Appheciation 
(To  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  "The 

Abominable  No  Man  ") 
Charisma,  you  ain't  got 

Still,  we  have  loved  you  long 
Charisma  s  .~o  much  rot 

We  have  always  loved  you  strong. 
We  are  glad  you  made  a  fuss 

When  the  House  went  on  a  spree 
■you  are  not  too-Gross  for  us 

Money — "comes  not  from  a  tree." 
Farewell  from  a  grateful  taxpayer. 

ESTHEB  Su&s. 


HOMETOWN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
TAMAQUA.  PA.,  RECEIVES  JOHNNY 
HORIZON  '76  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AWARD 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PENNSVLVANL4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  pride  when  yoxmg  stu- 
dents are  cited  for  making  valuable  con- 
tributions to  their  commimity  and  their 
country. 

The  students  of  Hometown  Elementary 
School  in  Tamaqua,  Fa.,  is  just  such  a 
group.  These  young  people  have  been 
awarded  the  "Johnny  Horizon  '76  En- 
vironmental Av.ard"  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  nationwide,  action- 
oriented  environmental  awareness  pro- 
gram, to  clean  up  America  for  our  200lh 
anniversaiT  celebration. 

These  students,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  tlie  Congress,  have  taken  the 
lead  and  followed  the  direction  of  the 
national  symbol  for  environmental  ac- 
tion, Johnny  Horizon.  Because  they 
wanted  to  do  something  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
because  they  wanted  to  improve  the  qual-  i 
ity  of  hfe,  they  acted.  | 

The  program  has  two  major  phases: 
the  first  is  educational,  to  make  all  Amer- 
icans aware,  from  schoolchildi'en  to 
senior  citizens,  that  environmental  im- 
provement and  protection  is  everyone's 
responsibility.  Each  and  every  individual 
can  do  something  about  it. 

Tlie  second  phase  is  action  'on  the 
gi-ound,"   designed  to  inspire  people  to 
work  together  to  prevent  pollution  and  i 
to  clean  up. 

The  students  of  Hometown  Elemental-^* 
School  have  certainly  taken  advantage 
of  this  program,  which  was  initiated  in 
1968  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Many  organizations  frcm  across  the 
country  have  joined  in  supporting  and 
fostering  the  program.  In  fact,  the  Junior 
Women's  Club  of  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  holds 
an  annual  cleanup,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Rotarians,  Lions. 
Jaycees,  Blue  Birds,  Cub  Scouts  and  the 
Concstoga  Telephone  Co. 

Ihe  Hometown  students  and  facility 
have  made  the  Johnny  Horizon  pledge 
"1 11  help,  too."  Tliey  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  number  of  helpful  program 
aids,  moi^t  of  which  are  free.  Interested 
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organizations  majr  purchase  these  aids 
in  volume  at  nominal  cost.  Any  group 
large  or  small,  can  become  a  Johnny 
Horizon  '76  sponsor  and  I  hope  that  many 
5  .hools  and  organlzatlatis  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Sixth  District,  and  throughout 
liie  Commonweaith,  will  following  the 
outstanding  direction  given  by  the 
Hometown  Elementary  School  students 
i:nd  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Ruth  Pumell. 

I  congratulate  them  on  receiving  this 
lienor,  of  which  they  can  be  justly 
i^roud — the  "Johnny  Horizon  '76  En- 
vironmental Award." 


ALL  CITIZENS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT 
CLOTHINQ  WORKERS  EFFORTS 
TO  SECURE  BARGAINING  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2,000  employees,  mostly  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, are  on  strike  from  the  Farah 
Manufacturing  Co.  because  they  demand 
to  be  represented  by  a  union,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Farah  has  repeatedly  been  responsible 
for  unfair  labor  practices  as  it  has  pro- 
hibited union  soliciting  on  its  premises 
and  has  fired  employees  for  union  ac- 
tivities. These  injustices  as  well  as  others 
have  led  to  a  massive  strike  and  boycott 
of  Parah's  men's  pants  until  collective- 
bargaining  rights  are  secured  by-  Farah 
employees. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  Is  a  leader 
in  the  clothing  industry  and  has  con- 
tinually employed  members  of  the 
ACWA  so  as  to  Insure  workers  of  fair 
wages,  frliige  benefits,  and  satisfactory 
working  conditions.  For  this  reason,  the 
city  council  has  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  support  of  the  Farah  em- 
ployees on  strike  so  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  ACWA. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia: 

COUHCH.     OF     THB      ClTT      OF     PHILADELPHIA 

RESOLtmON  No.  249 

Resolution  urging  all  citizens  to  support  th» 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica In  their  efforta  to  secorv  eoileetlTe 
bargaining  rights  for  the  rwmh  employee*. 
who  »eek  to  achieve  economic  justice,  hu- 
man dignity  and  decency  on  the  Job 
Whereaa.  PhUadelphU  has  been  a  national 
leader  In  the  manufacturing  oX  men's  and 
bors'  clotMog;  and 

Wbereaa.  Phiixlelpbla'a  clothing  Industry 
has  long  employed  workers  who  are  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFIi-CIO  In  an  Industry  u-hlch  has 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers of  minority  group  people;  and 

Where**,  Th*  A.C.WJI.  has  lost  8.000  mem- 
bers and  Jobs  Mnoa  1968  due  to  unfair  non- 
union eoBtpctltton  In  tlw  Southwest  which 
has  ezptoltAd  working  people  in  that  area; 
and 

Whereas.  Workers  of  the  Farah  Pants  Com- 
pany of  El  Paso,  T^exBs  hare  been  engaged 
In  a  bitter  etmggle  lor  nearly  three  years 
to  estAbtlab  wi^us;  mmI 

Wbems,  me  Fvah  employees  iiava  a 
basic  buzxuui  rlglit  to  organize  for  collecUve 
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bargaining  aa  a  means  to  aclUere  a  better 
way  of  life  with  dignity  and  security;  and 

Whereas.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  the  APL-CIO.  the  Texas 
Conference  of  Churches,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churclies,  His  Eicellency  Sidney  M. 
Metzger,  Bishop  of  El  Paso,  niany  Philadel- 
phia religious  leaders  and  City  Councils 
across  the  United  States  have  all  ofBcially 
supported  and  endorsed  the  Parah  employ- 
ees' endeavors  to  secure  collective  bargain- 
ing rights;   therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  support  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
In  their  efforts  to  sectire  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  for  the  Parah  employees,  who  seek 
to  achieve  economic  justice,  human  dignity 
and  decency  on  the  Job. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Joint  Board,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  "Philadelphia  Committee  For  Justice  for 
Parah  Workers,"  as  evidence  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  legislative  body. 


CONTROL  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

OF  Aaizc»;A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  but 
poignant  editorial  In  the  current  Issue 
of  Nation's  Business  has  a  message  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  re- 
memljer  whenever  a  spending  vote  is 
taken: 

Ooch! 

In  all  the  years  between  the  founding  of 
our  republic  and  the  middle  of  World  War  II. 
federal  government  epencllng  totalled  about 
$300  billion. 

The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  pro- 
poses $300  billion  for  that  single  year. 

Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

If  It  doesn't,  let  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen know  you  want  spending  brought 
under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  reckless 
spending  habits  of  this  body  over  the 
years,  about  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
posed 1975  Federal  budget  is  vlrtuaDy 
vmcontrollable.  Congress  has  obligated 
that  spending  through  prior  legislation, 
and  those  expenditures  will  continue  un- 
til the  legislation  expires  or  is  repealed. 

In  addition,  past  Congresses  have 
amassed  a  national  debt  of  almost  $500 
billion.  Annual  Interest  on  this  deficit 
alone  amounts  to  more  than  $26  bil- 
lion, or  $125  in  additional  taxes  for  every 
citizen.  That  is  $600  in  extra  taxes  for 
a  family  of  four,  and  continued  deficit 
spending  threatens  to  boost  it  even 
higher. 

Unfortunately,  big  spenders  in  tlie 
Congress,  who  somehow  seem  to  consti- 
tute a  majority  whenever  large  spending 
increases  are  proposed,  add  on  to  this 
already  fat-laden  budget  monster  and 
the  national  debt  every  time  a  chance 
comes  along,  making  it  even  harder  to 
control. 

This  fiscal  Irresponsibility  has  to  stop. 
Federal  spending  must  be  brought  under 
contn^  People  in  Ariaona  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  fed  up  with  Inflation. 
hl^  taxes,  high  pilces.  and  other  eco- 
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nomic  dislocations  that  threaten  their 
ability  to  maintain  famfly  solvency. 

Inderal  spending  that  claims  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $1,300  in  taxes  from 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  coun- 
ti->-  is  ths  major  cause  of  that  threat. 

Like  our  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league H.  R.  Gross,  the  esteemed  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  shall  continue  to  vote 
against  reckless  spending  measures  that 
are  not  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est. The  buck  has  to  stop  somewhere. 
And  unless  we  want  to  bankrupt  this 
Nation  and  its  people,  it  had  better  stop 


no-^y. 


STATE  OP  UOTON  MESSAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febnuiry  20,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  might  find  interesting  the 
following  article  which  ran  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  In  my  home  district. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom   the   Oak   Lawn-Exaning  Park  News, 

Pell.  7.  1«7«| 

"Stats  of  the  Uwidk"  MKaSAOx  to  Conc&kss, 

Janvaxt  30.  1974 

Richard  M.  Nlxon — smUlng — seemingly  as- 
sured— seemingly  confident — begins  his  ad- 
dress. No  good  readers — it  was  not  the  "Plre- 
side  ChaU  "  of  the  PJD.B,  era,  nor  was  It  "Give 
em  Hell"  approach  of  good  ole  Harry  Tru- 
iii.wa,  but  rather  it  was  the  thoughts,  reflec- 
tions, and  goals  of  not  the  "-Trld^  Dick 
Nixon"  some  have  accused  him  of  being,  but 
of  a  very  human  person  caught  up  In  the 
harrowing,  dangerous,  and  realistic  game  of 
politics!  For  thoee  oi  you  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  History  you,  will  find  that  from  the 
Roman  Days  of  the  Caesar's,  right  up  to  the 
present  time.  Politics  with  few  exceptions, 
o'-i  any  level,  has  not  been  a  desired  profes- 
sion. The  scheming,  the  plotting,  and  yes,  the 
cheating  and  stealing  have  all  become  such 
a  "Matter-of-fact  way  of  lite"  for  t>olltlcians, 
that  we  the  people,  who  place  them  In  office, 
have  learned  to  accept  their  "Scallywaggery 
and  Shennanlgans"  with  merely  a  shrug  of 
our  shoulders  commenting  "That's  the  way 
the  System  works  attitude"  and  go  merrily 
on  our  way.  So  really  good  readers  who  Is  to 
blame?  I  think  you  reallstlcaUy  will  have  to 
say  that  we  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  responsible  for  our  political  system, 
that  we  have  today,  and  that  we  have  been 
fully  aware  of  this  system  and  their  sbort- 
comiugs  since  the  inception  of  oxu'  country. 
By  Uiis  premise,  I  am  not  exonerating  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  any  wrong  rtpingg  he  has  been 
parported  to  have  done  or  may  have  been 
aware  of.  However.  I  mtist  agree  with  Mr. 
Nixon  at  this  point  of  time,  (1)  year  of  Wa- 
tergate is  enough!  TTie  lesson  has  been 
learned  and  I  think  and  I  hope  It  has  been 
learned  well.  X  think  politicians  In  both  par- 
ties will  now  think  twice  before  acting  In  a 
situation  that  may  have  illegal  proportions 
c '  any  kind  that  may  aroiise  their  constitu- 
ency. Yes.  the  purge  of  our  political  system 
has  been  good.  For  It  has  made  our  citizenry, 
as  well  &3  our  poUtlclaus  aware  that  all  wrong 
doings  can  be  brought  to  Jtistlce  and  appar- 
ently will  be  In  the  future.  But  In  this  re- 
porter's opinion,  let's  not  overdo  a  good  thing. 
Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  "Prophets  of 
Doom".  America  today  is  a  pretty  good  place 
to  live  in  and  we  as  Amprlcans  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  living  in  this  country-today- 
rathcr  than  the  "Good  old  days"  of  yester- 
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year.  I'<L  *>f  course,  be  completely  naive  to 
g^te  ttist  at  this  time  things  are  perfect. 
But  then — what  really  is?  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  time  has  came  for  all  America  to  band 
toeether  and  forget  the  back-bittng,  and 
pett  .Jalousies  and  Join  our  President  In 
solving  the  ever  prevalent  problems  that  are 
confronting  our  Nation  as  vieU  as  the  World. 
For  those  who  are  crying  "Impeach",  I  have 
only  tills  to  say  and  with  such  application 
pertairtug  to  the  General  Pubiic  as  well  as 
our  politicians  at  all  levels  of  Government — 
-niose  who  are  without  sin  amongst  you — 
cast  the  first  itone". 
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FRUSTRATED  TAXPAYER'S  LETTFR 


REPEAL  OF  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP    NEW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  KING.  lAr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  two  res- 
olutions recently  adCH^ted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  Shenendeliowa  Central 
School  District,  EUnora.  N.Y.,  urging  the 
Congress  to  return  to  tlie  use  of  st-ndaxd 
time  during  winter  montlis. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Shenendeliowa 
Board  of  Education  emphasizes  the  con- 
cern many  of  our  school  officials  have 
expressed  in  regard  to  how  the  use  of 
daylight  time  is  endangering  schoolchil- 
dren who  must  walk  or  ride  buses  or 
bicycles  to  schools  in  early-morning 
darkness. 

I  Sin  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  these  resolutions  and  I  urge 
tliat  action  be  taken  on  the  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1973. 

ITie  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLtJTION    No.    1 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
passed  legislation  requiring  that  Daylight 
Saving  Time  be  utilized  throughout  the 
connfaT  effective  January  6,  1974,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  conserve  energy,  and 

Whereas,  Shenendehowa's  9,06i  students 
are  transported  to  school  by  bus  and  must 
wait  hi  darkness  during  the  ii  Inter  months, 
and 

Whereas,  this  sttnatlon  Is  dangerous  to  the 
children  of  our  school  district  and  of  the  na- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  schools  are  utilizing  more  fuel 
becatise  of  the  time  change,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Shenandehowa  School 
Board  Tirge  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  return 
to  the  use  of  Standard  Time  In  the  winter 
months. 

RESOtTTTION    No.    2 

Whereas,  school  districts  are  planning  their 
time  schedules  for  the  school  year  which  wlU 
begin  In  September,  1974. 

Whereas,  school  districts  must  know  Im- 
mediately what  Is  going  to  occur  during  next 
winter,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Shenendehowa  Central 
School  Board  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
taJw  action  now  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  country  will  return  to  the  use  of  Stand- 
ard Time,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  v^uOever  action  is  taken 
be  made  decisive  and  not  subject  to  change. 
CXX^ »1— Part  S 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCON-SIN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESEJTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Spcal:er,  Mr.  R.  John- 
son, of  Racine.  Wis.,  lias  asked  me  to 

share  his  letter  with  you. 

I  leel  lu.s  letter  is  an  nccurate  as.se.ss- 
merit  of  tlie  frustration  and  uncertainty 
experienced  by  the  Amtricpu  taxpayer. 
The  letter  follows: 

Racinf:,    Wis.. 
Ja^iuary  24,   2.97 J. 
Representative  Les  Aspik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Me.  Aspin:  You  may  rend  this  letter 
to  the  House,  in  fact  I  ask  you  to  read  it  to 
the  House.  Perhaps  If  the  Congressmen  heard 
more  often  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
people,  Uiey  might  just  do  tike  will  of  the 
people  more  often. 

Tab  ma.=>s  of  taxpayers  (the  people  in  the 
middle)  are  srrttlng  higher  prices  and  more 
taxes  whole';alc.  Jobs  too  are  disappearing  be- 
cause of  Ineptness,  stupidity  and  failure  to 
consider  the  people's  welfare  in  making  such 
things  as  oil  depletion  aliowaaces,  price  sup- 
ports, etc.  Wiien  will  the  day  come  when 
La-OS  go  down  instead  of  up. 

Exxon,  the  nation's  largest  oil  corporation, 
estimated  as  of  yesterday  that  Its  profit  for 
the  final  quarter  of  1973  was  up  to  60% 
higher  than  for  the  s.ime  period  In  1972:  and 
this  money  came  from  the  little  taxpayer  who 
drives  the  most.  If  there  really  was  or  is  an 
oil  shortage,  then  every  dram  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line l3  sold,  so  why  the  glrjantlc  price  spread 
In  profiteering.  Since  the  American  pe.-iple 
m-jst — mu.?t — use  gasoline  to  drive  and  oil 
to  heat,  these  companies  have  the  pec^le 
locked  into  paying  anything  they  care  to 
charge — there  Is  no  competition — and  we  now 
see  what  wUl  hi4>pen — t^e  oU  companies  are 
gouging  the  loclied  In  buyers  until  they 
threaten  to  caasume  the  buyer  and  In  an- 
other swoop  cut  down  on  automobile  pro- 
duction— one  of  our  key  Industries  In  our 
economy — all  so  they  can  reap  monstrous 
profits.  The  American  people  may  well  In  tb« 
majority  detest  governmental  controls  in  our 
economy,  but  oil  seems  to  come  under  th« 
heading  of  a  public  utility  now,  and  may  Just 
have  to  be  controlled  as  such.  Congress 
should  lay  down  the  proposition  to  the  oil 
people,  and  let  tbem  know  that  they  cannot 
gouge  and  ruin  Just  for  profit,  and  that  un- 
less prices  are  reeled  back  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1973.  that  controls  wUl  be  instituted  la 
MTder  to  save  our  economy.  It  would  be  tw 
different  then  If  the  water  company  began 
charging  ten  dollars  a  pall  for  fresh  drinking 
water — truly  pure  nonsense.  The  American 
people  are  waiting  for  Congress  to  act  and 
cut  the  prices  back  to  a  sensible  figure;  and 
it  should  be  done  right  now  111 

As  for  rationing;  we  don't  need  It,  and  w« 
don't  want  It.  I  might  say  this  (and  this  I  in- 
sist If  I  may  that  you  read  to  the  House)  if 
rationing  is  proposed,  the  only  kind  of  ration- 
ing that  would  be  acceptable  so  as  to  keep 
our  economy  stable  (keep  men  working)  Is 
that  the  President  (and  if  necesiaary  by 
charge  of  the  Congress)  tell  the  people — tell 
the  people — immediately  and  in  all  truth, 
that  If  rationing  Is  necessary,  then  gasoline 
wUl  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  rated  mUes 
per  gallon  of  that  particular  car — for  ex- 
ample, a  VW  may  be  rated  at  twenty  miles 
per  gallon  whereas  a  Cadillac  may  be  rated 
at  ten  miles  per  gallon,  this  means  that  a 
VW  owner  would  get  one  gallon  to  every  two 
gallons  the  Cadillac  owner  received;  if  ttiis 
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had  b?ea  done  eight  months  ago,  new  big 
car  production  would  liot  be  down  forty  per- 
caul  and  men  would  be  working. 
Very  sincerely. 

R.   JOHWSOM, 


THE   2L'8TH   ANNIVERS.\RY   OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  TH/J^DEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

Oi'    CCi;-.'NECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIJ*TATIVE3 
Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mrs.  GR.\£30.  Mi'.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12  we  celebrated  the  228th  anniver- 
sai'y  of  Uie  birth  ol  Tliaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
an  outstanding  Polisli  soldier  and  patriot 
wlio  played  a  k;-y  role  in  the  stmsgle  lor 
Anierican  independenca. 

Kcsciiurzko  crrivcd  in  this  country  in 
1776,  the  year  the  Dei;laration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drafted  and  signed.  He 
served  as  a  military  engineer  under  Gen- 
eral George  Washington,  whose  birth 
we  also  celebrate  this  month,  and  de- 
signed tlie  defenses  for  the  American 
forces  on  the  Delaware  River.  After  suc- 
cessfully coiiipleting  this  a.?ji?nmeiit  ha 
was  granted  a  colonel  s  commission  and 
as-figned  to  Foit  Ticondcroga  wiiere  h9 
served  as  a  major  adviser  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  tnere.  It  was  a 
failure  to  fellow  this  miUtarj'  expert's 
advic*  tlaat  eventually  led  to  the  fall  of 
Ticondercga  to  the  British. 

Assigned  to  the  American  Army  in  the 
north,  Kosciuszko  directed  the  tactical 
choice  of  battle  fields  and  the  design 
of  fortifications  in  the  victorious  battle 
of  Saratoga,  which  historians  have  come 
to  call  "the  turning  point  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  It  was  this  battle,  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  that  convinced 
tlie  French  to  i>ecoaie  allies  in  our  War 
of  Independence. 

In  1778,  Kosciuszko  took  charge  of  the 
construction  of  American  fortifications 
at  West  Point.  Lat^r  he  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina  where  he  held  the  positions  of 
transportation  officer  and  chief  of  en- 
gineers. Kosciuszko's  participation  in  the 
Battle  ol  Yorktown,  the  last  battle  in 
the  RevtriutionBry  War,  concladed  iiis  6 
years  of  service  to  American  independ- 
ence. 

Soon  after  the  war,  Kosciuszko  re- 
turned to  his  native  Poland  where  he 
took  up  the  struggle  to  make  his  birth- 
place and  his  land  a  free  and  soverign 
nation.  He  succeeded  in  temporarily  lib- 
erating Warsaw — freeing  the  city  from 
foreign  domination — but  his  efforts  were 
defeated  ultimately  by  overwhelming 
odds.  Nonetheless,  Kosciuszko  has  earned 
a  cherished  place  in  Polish  history  as 
one  who  gave  unselfishly  of  him&elf  for 
the  cause  of  Polish  freedom. 

Congress  reec^nlsed  Kocciossko's  val- 
iant contribution  to  American  Independ- 
ence irhen  In  1783  It  granted  him  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  a  commission  as  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Army.  His 
memcvy  was  again  honored  in  1972  when 
those  of  us  In  the  Wd  Congrem  ac- 
knowledged his  great  serrloe  by  estab- 
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llshing  the  Koscluszko  home  in  Phil- 
adelphia as  a  national  historic  site.  This 
PliiJadelphla  residence,  the  only  known 
structure  associated  with  Kosciuszko's 
life  in  this  country,  stands  as  a  living 
tribute  to  this  great  and  noble  hero  of 
our  fight  for  freedom. 

Kosciuszko's  great  and  unselfish  con- 
tributions are  reflected  daily  in  the  many 
meaningful  accomplishments  of  Polish- 
Americans  and  their  descendants  in  Con- 
necticut and  throughout  the  country. 
These  hard-working  men  and  women 
demonstrate  the  same  love  for  freedom 
and  the  same  zeal  for  independence  and 
Justice  that  motivated  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko to  cross  the  sea  and  aid  our  cause 
so  many  years  ago. 

Let  all  of  us,  then,  take  time  this  month 
to  remember  this  great  Polish  hero  and 
patriot,  and  to  honor  those  who  have  so 
ably  carried  on  his  tradition. 


RESOLUTION   OP   WYOMING 
LEGISLATURE 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF   WTOlflNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1974  session  of  the  42d 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  assembled  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  requesting  that  the  Lsmian 
project  in  southwestern  Wyoming  be 
completed  £is  authorized.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  and 
offer  It  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

EinK>Lj.zi>  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  2 

A  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  United 
States  Government  to  Immediately  complete 
Its  contractual  obligation  for  the  Lyman 
Project,  now  five  years  behind  schedule. 

Whereas,  the  Biidger  Valley  Water  Con- 
■ervancy  District,  a  legal  entity  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  was  organized 
^>eclflcally  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
with  the  United  States  Government  for  con- 
struction of  the  Lyman  Project,  an  original 
participating  project  and  Wyoming's  entitle- 
ment under  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  AprU  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  106); 
and 

Whereas,  said  contract  was  executed  In 
good  faith  on  AprU  8.  1904;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  completed  approximately  seventy  percent 
(70%)  of  its  obligation  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Meeks  Cabin  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Blacks  Fork;  and 

Whereas,  said  contract  called  for  comple- 
tion of  the  total  project  in  1969,  but  con- 
struction of  the  second  dam  on  the  Smiths 
Fork  has  not  commenced  Ave  years  after  it 
was  to  have  been  completed;  and 

Whereas,  a  tax  disparity  exists  because  the 
Smiths  Pork  subscribers  are  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  stored  water  as  are  their  neighbors 
on  the  Blacks  Pork,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  conservancy  district  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  organized;  and 

Whereas,  now  more  than  ever,  water  stor- 
age la  vital  If  shortages  in  food  commodities 
■re  to  be  overcome; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  both  Hoiises 
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concurring  therein,  respectfully  Insist  that 
the  United  States  Government  complete  its 
obligation  under  said  contract  and  requests 
immediate  construction  of  the  second  dam  on 
Smiths  Fork,  the  unXulfllled  thirty  percent 
(30%)  of  said  contract. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  United 
States  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  United  States 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Congressman 
Teno  Roncalio  and  S«cretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 


February  20,  1974 

Tin  LESSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
WAR  FOR  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 


PROTECTING  THE  CONSULATES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
by  R.  Peter  Straus,  president  of  WMCA 
radio  in  New  York  City.  The  editorial 
eloquently  states  the  case  for  having  the 
Federal  Executive  Protection  Service  as- 
sume permanent  responsibility  for  the 
guarding  of  foreign  missions  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

HJl.  690,  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
the  91st  Congress,  provides  for  the  alle- 
viation of  a  considerable  burden  from 
local  police  forces  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Richmond,  New  Orleans, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  as  well  as  New 
York  City.  Each  of  these  cities  has  a 
number  of  consulates  located  within  its 
borders,  and  it  is  a  gross  inequity  that 
the  citizens  of  these  localities  must  not 
only  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting the  foreign  missions,  but  sacrifice 
much  of  their  own  police  service  eis  well. 

The  United  Nations  and  foreign  con- 
sulates do  not  just  serve  the  particular 
city  in  which  they  are  located,  but  the 
entire  country,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  rightly  provide  the  guard 
service  they  require. 

The  editorial  follows: 

UJ^.    folACE 

Although  the  United  Nations  makes  its 
home  In  New  York,  the  entire  country  \b 
acting  as  host  for  the  world  organization. 
And  that's  why,  when  it  comes  to  protecting 
the  UJ4.  building  and  the  foreign  consulates 
In  Manhattan,  we  thick  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible — rather  than  the 
New  Tork  City  police  force. 

Currently,  New  York's  men  and  women  in 
blue  guard  over  two  hundred  foreign  mis- 
sions and  consulates,  In  addition  to  the  42nd 
Street  complex.  This  means  that  instead  of 
protecting  New  Yorkers,  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  some  precincts  have  UJi.-related  duty; 
and  It  means  that  the  city  is  shelling  out 
over  two  million  dollars  a  year  for  United 
Nations  security. 

New  York  must  also  bear  an  enormous 
financial  burden,  as  a  result  of  the  real  estate 
and  sales  tax  losses  It  Incurs  because  of  the 
United  Nations'  being  here;  and  we  Just  don't 
think  the  city  should  be  asked  to  shoulder 
the  task  of  protecting  the  U  J^.  and  its  diplo- 
mats, as  well. 

WMCA.  therefore,  supports  a  bUl  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Ed  Koch,  which  would  provide 
a  permanent  staff  of  federal  officers  to  do 
the  necessary  police  work. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  have  become  all  too  aware 
of  the  impact  of  the  last  war  in  the 
Middle  East  upon  our  petroleum  sup- 
plies. But  far  fewer  people  have  taken 
sufEicient  cognizance  of  the  dangerous 
strategic  and  political  implications  of 
the  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  con- 
junction with  the  fighting.  In  an  excel- 
lent article  recently  in  the  German  pub- 
lication Die  Welt,  one  of  Europe's  out- 
standing commentators.  Axel  Springer, 
succinctly  summarizes  the  situation.  He 
cogently  warns  us  that  the  same  offen- 
sive capabihty  demonstrated  by  Soviet 
armaments  in  the  thrust  across  the  Suez 
canal  in  October  could  just  as  easily  be 
repeated  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
across  the  Elbe  in  Germany.  But  instead 
of  uniting  Europe  against  the  potential 
threat,  the  Soviets  have  ironically  been 
able  to  divide  NATO  as  r  consequence  of 
their  aggressive  actions  in  the  Middle 
East.  Just  as  Springer  alerts  Europeans 
to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  complticent 
policy  of  Ostpolitik  by  Brandt,  Ameri- 
cans should  also  be  even  more  skeptical 
about  our  own  policy  of  detente.  The 
actions  rather  then  the  words  of  the  So- 
viets must  govern  our  decisions.  With  the 
wise  counsel  of  people  like  Springer,  we 
may  yet  recognize  the  dangers.  As  he 
concludes: 

It  Is  very  late — but  not  too  late ! 

The  article  follows : 
Yesterday   the  StrKZ  Canal  and  Tomorrow 
THE  Ei^E — It  Is  High  Time  for  Etjhope  To 
Learn   the   Lessons  Op  the   War   in  the 
Middle  East 

(By  Axel  Springer) 

Those  in  the  know  wore  aware  even  before 
Christmas  that  the  war  of  nerves  against 
the  free  part  of  Berlin  was  soon  to  be  stoked 
up  again.  Of  course,  as  had  happened  so 
often  before,  such  Information  could  not  be 
published.  To  do  so  would  have  brought  the 
reproach  of  not  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie, 
l.e.,  of  provoking  hostUlty  by  pubUcatlon. 

So  now  there  were  protests  from  beyond 
the  WaU  against  establishing  in  West  Berlin 
a  Federal  office  for  the  environment.  And  a 
week  ago  there  came  a  relevant  threat:  sud- 
den vexatious  controls— once  again — on  the 
access  routes  to  the  old  German  capital.  Who 
could  believe  the  story  of  a  search  for  Rus» 
slan  or  East  German  deserters,  especially  as 
Allied  vehicles  were  not  Interfered  with  at 
all?  It  was  and  Is  in  reality  all  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  caunpalgn. 

Any  remaining  doubts  must  have  disap- 
peared last  weekend  when  both  the  President 
of  the  State  Council  in  East  Germany,  Willi 
Stoph,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Horst  Sinder- 
mann,  fell  back  into  the  vocabulary  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Cold  War. 

These  events,  which  will  be  repeated  in 
aU  possible  variations,  show  that  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  entire  West  German  "Ost- 
politik", and  especially  of  the  Pour-Power 
agreement  and  the  bUateral  agreements  be- 
tween Bonn  and  East  Berlin,  Is  fading  even 
further  Into  the  distance:  the  defusing  of 
the  critical  situation  of  Berlin. 

The   Soviets'   and   their   vassals'   strangle- 
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hold  on  the  vital  arteries  of  free  West  Berlin 
i«  unbroken.  It  can  be  listened  and  lossened 
at  wUl— a  game  that  has  been  demonstrated 
for  a  long  time,  and  despite  all  treaties  goes 
caily  on. 

"  The  campaign  to  disengage  West  Berlin 
entirely  from  the  Federal  Republic  has  never 
ceased,  despite  many  promises,  great  hopes 
and  ftue  speeches.  Vexatious  controls  on  the 
access  routes  and  protests  with  an  undertone 
of  threats  are  not  so  murh  a  temporary  re- 
lapse Into  old  liabits  as  a  sign  that  at  bot- 
tom nothing  has  changed.  Lenin's  words  still 
apply:  "Wlioever  has  Berlin,  has  Germany; 
whoever  has  Germany,  has  Europe." 

If  Lenin  L"?  not  proof  enotT^h,  just  becnuse 
he  died  60  years  ago,  then  a  st.ntement  by  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Bonn,  Valentin  Palln, 
may  be  recalled:  "The  compulsion  of  his- 
tory— or  natural  gravity — will  see  to  It  that 
one  day  West  Berlin  will  be  part  of  German 
Democratic  Republic'." 

Translated  into  practical  politics  this 
means  that  Berlin  remains  an  important 
s:age  in  Soviet  aims  in  their  much  further- 
reaching  intention  of  becoming  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Europe.  There  is  no  slpn  at  all 
that  Russia  has  gUen  up  this  plan,  or  ever 
wotild.  On  the  contrary. 

In  the  past  month  tlie  Soviets  have  come 
several  steps  nearer  to  this  goal.  The  best 
guarantee  against  the  spread  of  Soviet  power 
beyond  Its  present  sphere  of  influence  is  stUl 
the  Atlantic  Defence  Alliance,  accompanied 
by  an  optimally  close  community  of  econom- 
ically strong  and  socially  sound  European 
countries. 

On  the  way  to  this  commtinity  of  Europe, 
however,  the  recent  past  has  seen  not  prog- 
ress but  a  relapse  into  petty,  selfish  national 
thinking,  which  exactly  meets  the  Kremlin's 
aims.  In  the  military  field  the  Communist 
states  have  increased  their  armaments  to  an 
extent  hardly  realised  by  the  public,  as 
against  the  weakening,  if  not  actual  decay, 
of  and  lack  of  confidence  in  NATO  in  the 
West. 

In  a  great  part  it  was  economic  problems 
which  laid  bare  the  cracks  In  the  structure 
of  the  European  Community.  What  years  of 
effort  by  the  Soviets  and  their  auxiliaries  In 
the  West  failed  to  achieve,  the  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott, or  even  the  mere  fear  of  a  possible 
shortage,  brought  about.  In  mnny  cases  nar- 
row national  self-interest  takes  pride  of  place 
before  considerations  of  the  common  weal. 
The  community  of  Ehiropean  nations,  from 
which  a  united  Eurc^>e  was  to  grow,  has 
failed  its  first  major  Uial.  Oil  provided  the 
breaking  strain. 

"Have  MachlavelU's  works  been  translated 
Into  Arabic?",  the  French  publicist  Jean- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  asks  in  an  anxious 
analysis  in  the  weekly  L'EXPRESS.  But 
translation  was  unnecessary.  For  at  a  de- 
cisive, secret,  conference  held  In  Bagdad  late 
in  1972,  when  plans  for  an  "oil  war"  against 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  West  were 
forged,  Machiavelll  was  present  in  person — 
however  under  the  name  of  A.  S.  Dasokow. 
His  profession:  Soviet  oil  expert;  his  supe- 
riors: the  Soviet  security  police,  the  KGB.  A 
message  of  greetings  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment which  Dasokow  read  out  to  his 
Arab  hosts  stated  that  the  Kremlin  would 
support  the  "Important  struggle  by  Arab  oil 
against  imperialism.'* 

The  strategy  then  worked  out  under  Soviet 
guidance  in  Bagdad  alms  for  one  thing  at 
driving  the  Western  oil-producing  concern* 
out  of  the  Middle  East;  further  at  throwing 
sand  in  the  works  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries' economies  by  arbitrary  and  rigorous 
price  rises;  and  finally  at  impelling  the 
Arab  properletors  of  gigantic  oil-fortunes  to 
coordinate  their  Block -exchange  tranaactlona 
ao  as  to  cause  economic  and  currency  diffi- 
culties for  the  West  on  a  maximum  scale. 

Itils  conference  was  ten  montba  befor* 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  Middle  East  war, 
which  itself  showed  that  the  Soviets  wen 
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supporting  the  Arabs  not  only  with  Machia- 
vellian economic  advice  but  with  supplies  of 
supermodern  war  materials  and  active  assist- 
ance in  world  politics. 

It  was  these  highly  developed  weapons, 
especially  the  latest  antiaircraft  and  anti- 
tank weapons,  together  with  an  cflensive 
tactic  designed  by  the  Soviets  and  precisely 
executed  by  the  Arabs,  which  brouglit  success 
to  the  Esj'ptlans  rnd  SjTians  in  the  first 
dnys  ol  the  October  war. 

Wliat  happened  at  the  Sitcz  Cannl  and  on 
the  Golan  Heights  must  be  a  lesson  to 
Europe.  For  in  a  certain  sense  the  Middle 
Eait  war  last  outunin  was  for  the  Soviets  an 
i;aporlant  cress  rehearsal  just  as  the  Spanish 
civil  vp.r  v.as  for  Hitler's  armies.  For  this 
reason  the  experiences  cf  the  Yom  Kipptir 
w?r  are  ulsctis.icd  In  some  detail. 

From  stajidlng  positions  the  Arabs 
launched  a  grand  attack,  on  tiie  holiest 
feast  of  the  JewUh  year.  There  was  no 
loglotic  march  beyond  the  scope  of  routine 
maneuvre.  which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
warning  period;  the  Israelis  exi.-:ting  defence 
strategy  was  thrown  out  of  joint.  They  were 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  new  operative  ant 
ill  wliich  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  have  been 
trained  since  the  experiences  gained  in  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

At  the  Suez  Canal  Etirope  was  given  a  first- 
hand demonstration  of  this  art :  supermodern 
pioneer  units  with  telescopic  bridges,  sub- 
marine tracks  and  collapsible  bridges  effected 
a  quick  leap  over  the  waterway  obstacle. 
Amphibious  tanks  passed  soundlessly  and 
invisibly  under  water  from  bank  to  bank. 
Battle  helicopters  flying  below  the  radar 
screen  secured  the  first  lines  of  communica- 
tion. And  the  SAM  6  and  easily  handled  SAM 
7  rockets  protected  the  bridges  and  bridge- 
heads successfully  from  the  Israeli  fighter 
aircraft. 

Two  Egyptian  armies  were  thrown  acros.3 
the  150-200  yards  wide  Suez  Canal  in  a  few 
days.  A  thousand  Soviet-type  tanks  with 
night-sights  and  large-calibre  cannon  stood, 
twelve  hours  after  the  attack  began,  ready 
for  battle  on  the  eastern  bank. 

The  trick  only  failed  to  succeed  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  Had  the  Arabs,  with  their  ten -times 
superior  tank  forces  and  their  eaectu-e  anti- 
aircraft and  anti-tank  weapons,  struck  a  less 
experienced,  less  determined  opponent,  one, 
less  imbued  with  the  archaic  fighting  spirit, 
they  would  have  overrun  the  Slnal  Peninsula, 
the  Golan  Heights  and  the  Land  of  Israel. 

The  superbly  equipped  aggressors  were  only 
stopped  by  better  soldiers.  Contempt  for 
death,  nurtured  by  the  certainty  In  every 
Israeli  that  his  only  choice.  Is  to  hold  out 
or  to  fall,  saved  the  situation  and  with  the 
aid  of  good  weapons  from  American  stocks 
averted  catastrophe.  Only  that.  TTiat  Is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned. 

The  hot  w^ar  for  the  stake  of  Israel  was  fol- 
lowed, in  accordance  with  Soviet  Intentions, 
by  economic  war  waged  by  most  of  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  -.against  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  West.  E«en  though  some  oil 
potentates  try  to  turn  back,  because  heavy 
setbacks  to  the  West  would  also  harm  them, 
and  some  of  the  statesmen  among  them  took 
no  part  from  the  very  beginning,  Oils  oil  war 
Is  by  no  means  over.  And  what  is  often  for- 
gotten: besides  its  economic  repercussions 
felt  by  every  citizen,  It  has  grlevcrus  military 
significance. 

Modern  armed  forces  and  their  air  cover 
cannot  operate  without  fueL  NATO  petrol 
reserves  are  enough  for  56  days;  by  the  67th 
day,  therefore,  victory  must  be  won.  If  not, 
what  happens  on  Day  58?  The  question  is 
legitimate. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  armies  are  at  full  war 
strength  and  without  major  preparation  can 
mount  a  limited  offensive  across  the  Elbe 
within  24  hours.  Only  »  few  days  are  needed 
to  start  a  grand  offetvslve  ag&lnat  we^ern 
Europe. 
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Tliis  is  food  for  thought  when  In  the 
"GDR"  the  number  of  large-scale  mUitary 
man,>e--i\res  doubled  last  year:  16  in  1972, 
32  in  1972.  Supplies  and  communications 
capability  of  f.ie  Soviet  forces  in  the  "GDR" 
h.'is  al.so  bee:;  dotibled  'oy  the  introduction  of 
•\:\v  .-.'vcti-t  -■!  tnicl;.-. 

East  Germany's  air  force,  hitherto  aligned 
to  defence,  has  been  converted  to  ofTenslve 
.''tratcgy  by  the  formation  of  new  hunter- 
bomber  diviiir.  WitMn  an  hour  these  air- 
craft can  be  converted  to  operate  with  tacti- 
cal nticlear  bombs. 

Stocks  cf  tactiral  nuclear  vreajwns  in  the 
s.-,c.-.rl'y  area  of  ecrh  air  force  base  where 
huiiter-bomber  formations  are  stationed 
ha"e  r?cent!y  been  increased.  And  tran.sport 
battnlions  of  the  Eist  Ge:man  Army  are 
cotitiauously  rehearsing — with  di'mmies — 
the  movement  of  tactical  nuclear  ro-':;et3 
iiOin  ciimips  to  cperr.tloiial  poi^ltion.". 

And  the  constai,Uy  Incrcising  numbei'  of 
divisions  between  Elbe  and  Oder? 

Besides  sb:  East  German  divisions,  five 
Soviet  armies,  m?.k!ng  21  di\'ls1ons.  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  "GDR";  they  include  such 
elite  formations  as  the  2nd  Guards  Army 
in  the  Ptirstenberg  area  and  the  3rd  Thrust 
Army  in  the  Matrcleburg-Stendal  area. 

PHirther.  in  European  R.issia.  in  C:?e;h- 
oslovakla,  Poland  and  Hungary,  besides 
the  national  armed  forces  a  furf.ier  eight 
Soviet  armies  with  at  le?,st  36  divisions  fire 
stationed,  all  of  them  being  reequipped  with 
improved  offensive  weapon  systems;  ac^iiTi, 
the  f^SR  has  prolonged  conscription  serv- 
ice for  all  the  armed  forces  by  a  year.  This 
makes  it  clear  why  leading  NATO  generals 
are  now  saying  openly  that  for  them  the 
much  praised  programme  v,'crd  "detente"  has 
acquired  a  different  meaning  from  its  orig- 
inal emotional  connotation:  for  them  it 
niean^  a  burden  of  concern  and  precariotis- 
ness.  Within  a  year  a  German  election  slogan 
ha-s  lost  its  glamour. 

This  means  In  figures:  70  divisions  under 
So'.iet  command  in  forward  positions  fB.re 
some  25  NATO  divisions  between  Rhine  and 
Elbe.  Roughly  16.000  tanks  against  5.500. 
The  proportion  is  similar  In  the  air  forces, 
rocket  units,  parachute  regiments  and  air- 
landing formations. 

At  the  Suez  Canal  it  vas  proved  that 
Efryi)tian  ground  troops  could  overcome  a 
wide  waterway  obstacle  at  speed  and  secure 
the  air  space  above  their  attacking  forces 
and  bridgeheads.  The  tank  divisions  beyond 
the  Elt>e  are  equipped  with  the  same  am- 
phibian vehicles  which  crossed  the  Suez 
Canal  under  water:  at  the  Elbe  the  same 
supermodern  bridging  equipment  is  based; 
and  some  10.000  T-62  tanks  with  large  cal- 
ibre cannon  and  infrared  night  si^ts  stand 
ready  for  operations. 

SAM  rockets  and  FROG  anti-tank  rockets, 
which  made  military  history  at  the  Suez 
Csuiai,  are  waiting  behind  the  Elbe:  para- 
chute brigades,  helicopter  lighter  squadrons, 
single  combat  commandoes,  are  at  war 
strength;  hunter-bomber  squadrons  for  sup- 
porting infantry  operations  wait  In  well  con- 
cealed hangars  ready  to  talte  off  and  can  tM 
In  the  air  30  minutes  after  an  alarm. 

On  top  of  this  the  Soviets  have  of  late 
greatly  reinforced  their  pioneer  troops  in 
the  "GDR"  for  crossing  waterways.  Now  pio- 
neer regiments  have  been  transferred  to 
Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Rathenow  and 
Frankfurt,  Oder.  Their  slab-bridges  for  put- 
ting tanks  and  artillery  across  waterways 
were  last  year  increased  to  a  total  length 
of  600  metres — and  at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is 
500  metres  wide. 

In  the  climate  of  head-ln-the-sand  politics 
ao  revered  In  these  times  It  la  considered  la 
bad  tadte  to  write  or  ^>e*k  openly  about 
plans  and  preparations  for  conquest  by  the 
USSR.  To  belittle  is  good  form,  to  warn  U 
shocking. 

The  interferences  on  the  access  routes  to 
Berlin  were  Internal  .security  measures;  tbe 
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threats  of  "ODR"  polltlclana  are  routine 
statements  for  domestic  consxxmptlon,  not  to 
be  taken  seriously;  the  Middle  East  war  broke 
out  against  the  will  and  intentions  of  the 
USSR;  and  the  Increases  In  armaments  are 
only  made  so  that  generous  offers  can  be 
made  at   disarmament   talks. 

That  Is  one  way  of  looking  at  It.  That  or 
something  like  It  was  the  way  the  nations  for 
years  looked  at  events  in  Germany  after 
1933 — untl'  It  was  too  late. 

Today  we  must  see  things  properly  before 
It  is  too  late  again.  What  dees  this  mean? 

It  means  watching  that  not  one  single 
further  piece  of  West  Berlins  viability  is 
sliced  off;  we  have  already  gone  much  too 
far.  Over  and  above  this  the  ties  with  West 
Germany  must  be  built  up  as  provided  in  the 
Pour-Power  agreement.  The  Federal  Office 
for  the  Environment  must  not  remain  the 
only  project. 

To  see  things  properly  also  means  both  to 
Increase  Europe's  own  defensive  potential 
and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  with  America 
again.  It  must  be  said  openly  that  everyone 
who  advocates  reducing  or  diamantllng  the 
American  presence  in  Europe  becomes  an  ad- 
vocate for  Russia's  hegemony  in  Europe. 

To  see  things  properly  means,  finally,  not 
to  take  neutral  attitudes  where,  apparently 
remotely,  one's  own  p>ositlon  is  threatened 
and  on  the  other  hand  one's  heart  Is  en- 
gaged, especially  the  hearts  of  the  Germans — 
in  Israel. 

To  see  things  properly  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly Is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  avert 
catas  trope. 

Only  if  Berlin  despite  all  objections  by  tlie 
ill-qualified  is  built  up  in  close  cooperation 
with  Bonn,  can  it  remain  viable.  Only  if 
Europe  turns  away  from  the  path  of  discord 
and  self-seeking,  can  the  continent  resist  the 
pressure  from  the  East.  Only  if  NATO  is 
strong  and  operable  will  it  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  achieving  its  alms  by  threats  or 
by  the  use  of  arms.  And  only  if  the  entire 
free  world  is  conscious  cf  its  great  responsi- 
bility towards  Israel,  and  acts  accordingly, 
will  a  way  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  be 
found  which  leads  all  concerned  into  a  bet- 
ter future. 
It  Is  very  late — but  not  too  late! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  be  turning  our  backs  on  oppres- 
sion thi-Qughout  the  world. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  It  Is 
imperative  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  Insure  freedom-loving 
people  eveiTwhere  the  right  to  live  as 
they  desire  in  the  world  community. 


TRIBUTES  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN HAROLD  COOLEY 


LITHUANIA— PROUD  LAND 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESirNTATlVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16  Lithuania  observed  the  56th  an- 
niversary of  independence.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  for  me  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  proud  people  and  their  land. 

Through  years  of  oppression,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  and  then  the 
Russians,  these  people  have  remained 
strong  In  faith  and  spirit  under  the  mosf 
adverse  of  conditions.  Today,  still  under 
Russian  domination,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  resisted  pressures  to  change 
their  language,  traditions,  and  religion. 

Their  experience  with  freedom  has 
been  brief,  but  in  the  25  years  she  did 
experience  it,  progress  was  made  toward 
the  betterment  of  her  people.  Her  indus- 
trial capabilities  were  increased,  agricul- 
ture flourished,  and  new  social  programs 
were  introduced  to  provide  a  better  way 
of  life  for  these  freedom-loving  people. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
neighbors.  Turning  our  backs  on  her 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTB    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  PRE^YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley,  died 
in  January,  and  I  rise  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  North 
Carolinian. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  perhaps  remembered 
best  for  his  service  to  agriculture,  yet 
many  will  recall  his  role  in  strengthen- 
ing our  economy  and  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Still  others  associate  Democratic  Party 
loyalty  with  Harold  Cooley,  while  many- 
credit  him,  as  Time  magazine  did,  for 
his  stance  in  1956  as  the  only  Southern 
Democratic  Congressman  who  was  re- 
elected after  refusing  to  sign  the  "South- 
ern Manifesto"  against  racial  integra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cocley  stepped  down  from  this 
body  prior  to  my  farst  term,  and  I  regret 
I  did  not  know  him  as  a  coUeague. 

After  his  death,  some  said  that  he  had 
outlived  his  friends  and  those  who  knew 
liim  best.  Such  is  not  the  case. 

Many  who  do  remember  and  appreci- 
ate Harold  Cooley  have  put  their  mem- 
ories of  him  in  writing,  and  I  am  pleased 
at  this  time  to  join  Congressman  Ike 
Andrews  in  inserting  their  tributes  in  the 
Record: 

Mrs.  Han-y  B.  Caldwell,  N.C.  State 
Grange  ma.ster  in  Greensboro,  said  that: 

Mr.  Cooley  when  he  left  the  Congress  In 
19G6  was  recognized  as  a  statesman  who  had 
left  an  indelible  impressiou  on  the  entire 
economy. 

Congressman  Cooley  was  a  champion  of 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  He  understood 
farmers,  was  sensitive  to  their  needs,  and 
worked  for  them  during  his  many  years  in 
the  Congress. 

We  have  lost  an  effective  leader  and  friend. 
His  devotion  to  duty,  his  penetrating  mind 
and  loyalty  to  agriciUture  shaU  continue  to 
be  an  Inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him. 

Han-y  B.  Caldwell  of  Greensboro,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Farmers  Cooperative  Council  and 
former  North  Carolina  State  Grange 
master,  praised  Mr.  Cooley  saying: 

As  a  loyal  American  and  devoted  public 
servant  who  gave  freely  of  his  talents  in  de- 
veloping programs  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  the  entire  world. 

The  citlzer.s  of  his  beloved  state  and  the 
nation  will  alway.s  be  indebted  for  his  role 
in  developlr.g  farm  programs,  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  services,  the  expansion 
of  world  trade,  PL.  480,  Food  for  Peace, 
A.I.D.,  the  farm  credit  system,  aid  for  low- 
income  farmers.  Pood  Stamp,  School  Lunch 
and  many  other  nicatuies  tliat  have  con- 
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tributed  so  much  to  the  well-beine  of  t>,o 
United  States  and  the  world.  ® 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  nnot 
when  he  said :  P°*' 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 

And  in  parting  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  saads  of  time. 

Joseph  R.  -Williams,  a  native  North 
Carolinian  who  is  president  of  Tobacco 
Associates  In  Washington,  said: 

Mr.  Cooley's  death  represents  a  great  loss 
to  every  farm  famOy  in  the  United  States' 
The  record  shows  that  he  was  closely  identi ' 
ned  with  every  piece  of  major  fai-m  le^'isla 
tlon  from  1934  through  1966.  ° 

He  entered  Congress  in  1934  In  the  mids* 
of  a  bankrupt  agriculture.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  new  and  novel  ideas.  He  assisted  In  de 
veloplng  the  philosophy  of  strict  crop  con 
trols  accompanied  by  mandatory  price  sup- 
port for  the  basic  agricultural  commoditiU 
produced  In  this  country. 

For  16  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
powei-ful  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
during  which  period  he  was  the  Chief  archi- 
tect of  basic  farm  legislation  designed  to 
Improve  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer 

Another  North  Carolina  native 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  came  to  Washington 
m  1934.  the  same  year  Mr.  Cooley  was 
first  elected  to  Congress.  Mr.  Murphy 
now  a  member  of  the  Washington  law 
Arm  of  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  & 
Haddock,  was  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. He  recalls  Harold  Coolev 
as: 

One  who  contrlbiited  greatly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  state  and  his  nation.  A  wise  coun- 
selor and  dedicated  public  servant,  as  well  ac 
a  personal  friend,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
With  measures  to  benefit  the  farm  people  of 
America.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  use  of 
our  marvelous  aaricultural  resources  to  feed 
and  clothe  all  the  people  of  our  nation  and 
our  friends  in  other  lands.  Millions  of  people 
have  had  a  better  life  because  of  what  he 
did  and  said  when  he  served  among  us. 

The  Honorable  Walter  J.  Bone  of 
NashviUe  remembers  that  he  first  saw 
Mr.  Cooley  "when,  as  a  handsome  lad 
he  delivered  the  senior  class  oration  at 
commencement  exercises  in  Nashville 
High  School.  His  appearance  and  mani- 
festation of  outstanding  ability  at  that 
time  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
me." 

After  Mr.  Cooley  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Yale 
University  and  completed  his  service  in 
the  Navy  Flying  Corps  in  World  War  I 
he  returned  to  Nashville.  On  Januai-y  1, 
1925,  he  and  Mr.  Bone  established  a  law 
partnership,  which  continued  mitU  Mr. 
Bone  became  xesident  superior  court 
judge  of  North  Carolina's  second  judi- 
cial district.  Mr.  Cooley  characterized 
their  partnership  as  having  been  an 
"ideal '  one,  and  Judge  Bone  wrote  him 
that  ''the  relationship  which  is  about  to 
end  is  happier  than  any  other  I  can  hope 
to  enjoy." 

Judge  Bone  recalls  Harold  Cooley  as: 

A  loyal  friend,  an  eaoquent  speaker,  a 
brilliant  trial  lawyer  and  the  most  distin- 
guished citizen  our  town  has  ever  produced. 

Although  he  rose  to  great  heights  of  fame, 
both  national  and  international,  he  never 
forgot  his  hometown  and  his  home  folks, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  him.  Not  long 
ago  a  beautiful  pu'ollc  library  was  erected 
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In   Nashville   and   named   "Tlie   Harold   D. 
Cooley  Library." 

There  was  great  affinity  between  him  and 
the  common  people  whose  interest  he  served, 
and  a  myriad  of  them  mourn  his  death.  The 
last  time  I  talked  with  him  he  manifested  a 
Keen  interest  in  the  problems  and  welfare 
of  our  great  country  and  expressed  optimism 
for  Its  future.  I  never  had  a  better  friend 
than  Harold  Cooley  and  in  his  passing  I  feel 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Another  resident  of  Nashville,  Miss 
Alda  Ellen  Jones,  sei-vsd  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Cooley  for  more  than  20  years.  She 
recalls  seeing  him  "in  moments  of  joy. 
In  moHicnts  of  happiness,  In  moments  of 
loss,  and  in  moments  of  triumph."  She 
said: 

Through  all  that  prevaUed,  he  retained 
his  love  for  the  people.  This  love  was  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  after  he  left 
Congress,  he  continued  to  work,  without  fee 
or  remuneration,  for  hundreds  of  small  peo- 
ple In  his  district.  He  actively  solicited  help 
for  them.  Harold  Cooley  was  great  In  that 
he  unselfishly  dedicated  himself  to  helping 
other  people. 

His  loss  is  hard  for  those  who  shared  in 
his  active  life  to  bear.  We  are  sustained  In 
the  belief  that  Harold  Cooley  would  have 
not  desired  us  to  mourn,  but  to  celebrate 
and  be  thankful  for  what  he  was  a")le  to 
accomplish  while  he  was  active  among  tis. 

Arthur  L.  Quinn,  member  of  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Dawson,  Quinn, 
Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis,  wrote  the  widow 
of  his  former  law  partner  describing 
Mr.  Cooley  as : 

A  most  extraordinary  man.  He  was  gentle. 
He  was  always  a  gentleman,  even  though  he 
disagreed  with  his  adversary.  He  left  his 
mark  on  the  national  legislative  process,  of 
that  there  is  no  question. 

There  is  not.  nor  wiU  there  ever  be,  a 
perfect  man.  Harold  Cooley  was  not — neither 
am  I.  But,  Harold  Cooley  was  a  charitable, 
capable  and  forgiving  man.  For  that  he 
commands  my  respect  and  prayers  now  and 
In  the  future. 

Harold  has  gone  to  his  rest.  He  earned 
that  rest  by  hard  work,  loyalty  to  his  friends 
and  brethren  and  service  to  his  country.  He 
was  viUfled  in  the  pubUc  press,  but  history 
will  record  his  victories. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend,  a 
good  citizen  and  a  soul  who  is  now  at  rest 
with  bla  Maker. 


FORT  MIFFLIN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ton's  troops  at  Brandywine,  the  fort  on  the 
Delaware  River  was  one  of  the  defenses  that 
stopped  the  British  from  putting  an  end  to 
the    American    Revolution;    and 

Whereas,  the  fort  that  saved  the  American 
Revolution  is  worthy  of  preservation  for  its 
historic  value;  and 

V/hereas,  the  efforts  of  the  Shackamaxon 
Society,  a  non-prcfit  group  of  young  Phil- 
adlephians,  has  only  partially  restored  the 
old  but  venerable  military  site;   and 

WiierefiS.  the  PMiadelphia  Historical  Com- 
mission recognizes  the  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  that  fell  on  Fort  Mifflin  and  the  need 
to  tell  its  story  to  all  Americans;   therefore 

Res-ilved.  by  the  PhUadelphia  Historical 
Commission,  "fliat  we  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  afflrmative  ac- 
tion now  to  preserve,  protect  and  enhance 
the  hlst?rlcaUy  significant  fort  that  Wash- 
ington's troops  occupied  almost  200  yeara 
ago;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
terior Committees  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  merits  of  H.R.  9867  and  simUar  bills  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Fort 
Mifflin  National  Historic  Site;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  PhUadelphia  Historical 
Commission  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiose  of  Represent- 
atives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Iiiterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  to  the  two  UB.  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  to  each  Represent- 
ative from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  ^x)n- 
sor  of  H.R.  9867  which  seeks  to  establish 
Old  Port  Mifain  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  a  national  historic  site,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Commission. 

The  resolution  follows: 

FOET    MrTFLDI 

Whereas,  Fort  Mifflin,  buUt  to  protect 
PhUadelpbla  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  the  British,  la  a 
tangible  reminder  of  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  1776;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  early  days  of  the  freedom 
flght,  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Washlng- 


THK  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENT OIL  PRODUCER 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VE3 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
of  crisis  we  are  all  concerned  with  gain- 
ing energy  seLf-sufBciency,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, gaining  adequate,  secure  sources 
of  petroleum.  Our  attention  has  under- 
standably been  focused  on  the  activities 
and  immense  profits  of  the  huge  multi- 
national corporations  which  dominate 
the  oil  Industry  and  which  are  accumu- 
lating large  interests  In  the  development 
of  other  energy  sources.  As  we  examine 
the  role  of  these  companies  In  our  econ- 
omy and  as  we  seek  a  workable  and 
equitable  system  for  regulating  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  long-term  public  interest, 
let  us  not  adopt  solutions  which  will  un- 
intentionally and  irrationally  punish, 
with  regulations  originally  directed  at 
the  powerful  majors,  the  small  business- 
men of  the  oil  industry,  the  independent 
producers  who  compete  with  the  titans 
of  the  industry. 

These  small  independent  producers 
are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  do- 
mestic drilling  and  exploration.  Though 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  general  public, 
independents  account  for  over  75  percent 
of  all  wildcat  oil  and  gas  wells  drilled  In 
the  United  States,  provide  over  one-third 
of  all  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  contribute  over  40 
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percent  of  all  capital  investment  spent 
on  domestic  drilling  and  exploration. 

These  small  businessmen  producers 
are  not  reporting  exorbitant  profit  fig- 
ures. In  fact,  over  one-third  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers  who  were  operating  in 
1954  are  no  longer  in  business  today.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  independents,  un- 
like the  majors,  have  no  means  for  off- 
setting their  production  losses  by  laying 
claim  to  alteriiative  sources  of  income 
such  as  might  stem  from  refining  and 'or 
foreign  operation  and  production. 
Neither  are  they  in  a  position  to  benefit 
from  the  foreign  tax  credit  enjoyed  by 
the  majors.  Tlie  higliest  rate  of  return  on 
investment  that  was  reported  by  any  of 
these  small  businessmen  oil  producers 
with  wliom  I  have  talked  was  1  percent. 

Certainly  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  take  steps  to  cope  with  the  energy'' 
crisis.  It  appears  that  some  regtilation 
of  the  powerful  major  corporations  which 
dominate  the  oil  industry  is  necessary. 
However,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  do 
so  in  a  fashion  which  may  seriously  harm 
the  small  independent  producers  who  are 
such  a  significant  source  of  Investment 
in  drilling  and  exploration  for  domestic 
supplies  of  petroleum  secure  from  foreign 
disruption. 


BUYING  BACK  OUR  GRAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vladimir 
S.  Alkimov,  So\'iet  Vice  Minister  of  For- 
eign Trade,  told  New  York  City  newsmen 
during  a  visit  there  the  other  day  that 
his  comitry,  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  detente,  might  be  willing  to  sell  back 
to  us  some  of  the  large  quantities  of 
grain  it  bought  from  us  over  tlie  last  2 
years. 

Should  we  be  grateful?  Maybe  so.  But 
what  puzzled  me  is  the  brief  mention 
which  this  ironic  development  received  in 
the  Nation's  news  media.  We  sold  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  former  cold  war  foe, 
our  grain  surplus.  Now,  grain  short  our- 
selves, we  may  have  to  buy  some  of  it 
back.  Has  there  ever  been  a  more  mis- 
managed arrangement  in  the  jumbled 
history  of  our  foreign  trade  policies? 

If  we  do  attempt  to  get  back  our  grain, 
then  what  price  will  the  crafty  Russian 
negotiators  demand?  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, obviously,  that  they  will  want  far 
more  than  they  paid  us — the  bargain- 
basement  rates  into  which  we  locked  our- 
selves when  the  1972  deal  was  made.  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said 
in  his  recent  Democratic  state  of  the 
Union  speech  that  the  Russians  will 
want  three  times  as  much.  This  about  re- 
flects the  increases  in  world  grain  prices 
in  the  last  2  years. 

But  my  Interest  in  this  is  more  than 
the  price  involved.  I  feel  that  the  matter 
needs  to  be  stressed  to  the  point  where 
no  American  will  overlook  It  or  miss  the 
point  of  how  those  who  managed  the 
grain  sale,  with  their  reckless  disregard 
of  their  responsibility  to  our  people,  now 
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have  us  considering  buying  back  what 
they  so  blissfully  and  cheaply  tossed 
away.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  utter 
absurdity  of  our  "America  last"  approach 
in  dealing  with  other  nations — the  ap- 
proach which  gave  us  the  "Great  Give- 
aways," the  trade  disadvantages  and  aH 
the  other  elements  that  brought  on  the 
devalued  dollar  and  built  up  the  Fed- 
eral deficits. 


A  MODEL  ELECTION  SYSTEM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    KUfNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  lylr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tioos  systems  project  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  has  recently  completed 
a  2-yettr  study  of  election  administra- 
tion in  the  States.  The  league  has  pub- 
lished its  conclusions  in  a  pamphlet 
enUUed  "A  Model  Election  System  "  Es- 
pecially relevant,  considering  the  public 
demand  for  reform  of  the  Federal  elec- 
toral process,  is  the  chapter  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  the  conduct  of 
elections. 

The  National  Municipal  League  is  op- 
posed to  a  uniform,  monolithic  system  of 
national  registration.  The  league  be- 
lieves a  national  system  would  be  exces- 
sively rigid  and  inflexible.  Instead,  Con- 
gress can  facilitate  the  development  of 
innovative  practices  at  the  local  level 
by  providing  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  specified  activities. 

This  recommendation  is  especially  im- 
portant, because  the  House  will  soon  con- 
sider H.R.  8053,  postcard  registration. 
Richard  Carlson,  director  of  the  elec- 
tions systems  project  Tolced  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  In  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections.  He  testified 
that  postcard  registration  Is  probably  the 
least  effective  means  of  registering  new 
voters,  espedaHy  when  attempted  on  a 
national  level.  Door-to-door  canvassing 
and  face-to-face  encounters  are  far  more 
effective. 

I  would  nice  to  emphasize  that  these 
recommendations  are  based  on  2  years 
of  Intensive  study  of  all  facets  of  the 
present  registration  sj^stem  and  45  years 
of  experience  to  the  field  of  election  ad- 
ministration. 

In  accordance  with  the  league's  rec- 
ommendations, I  will  offer  a  substitute 
bill.  H.R.  11713,  when  the  postcard  bin 
comes  to  the  floor.  My  bill  win  give  rev- 
enue sharing  moneys  to  the  States  for 
the  purposes  of  Improving  voter  registra- 
tion, education,  and  participation.  The 
General  Accounting  OfQce  will  conduct 
audits  of  the  programs  adopted  by  the 
States  to  insure  that  the  funds  are  being 
spent  for  the  intended  purposes.  I  urge 
aU  Members  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  Hats  altematlre,  because  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  registratkMk  experts,  it  is  a 
far  better  means  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber ot  resistered  voters: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

6.  Tile  Federal  Role  in  the  Conduct  of 
Elections 

IKTBODUCnON 

The  piii-poee  of  thlB  chapter  is  to  describe 
the  expansion  of  federal  Involvement  In  the 
conduct  of  elections,  to  consider  the  proper 
divLsion  of  governnient  responsibility  for  the 
coiuluct  of  elections,  and  to  suggest  how 
federal  and  state  governments  can  cooperate 
t3  Improve  election  administration.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  continue  to  pivjvlde 
etrong  leadership  in  eeitlng  national  stand- 
ards for  the  expauiian  of  voting  opportuni- 
ties and  Incentives  to  the  states  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  election  administration  and 
voter  registration  prDcedurcs.  At  the  same 
time  the  states  should  bo  free  to  meet  na- 
tional standards  by  developin;»  procedures 
compatible  vrlc^  their  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions, and  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
population  they  serve. 

AN    EXPANDINC    FEDERAI.    ROLE 

State  authority  over  elections  has  de- 
veloped In  the  absence  of  a  clear  federal  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote.  In 
the  years  before  the  Olvll  War  states  took  the 
Inltlatlre  in  extending  the  suffrage,  maKlng 
this  country  the  first  major  democracy  to 
enfranchise  all  white  male  adults.  Since  the 
ClvU  War,  the  federal  constitution  has  be- 
come lncrea.3lngly  specific  about  protecting 
voting  rights.  El^ht  of  the  14  amendments 
enacted  since  that  tbne  have  expanded  the 
suffrage,  from  the  lourteenth  amendment 
through  others  prohibiting  state  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  vot«  because  of  race,  sex, 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  and  age. 

The  Impact  of  these  constitutional  gtiar- 
Rntees  has  been  slguificantly  advanced  by 
the  federal  courts.  Uaing  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  Invalidated  such  racially  discrim- 
inatory practices  as  the  grandfather  clause 
(1915>,  the  white  primary  (1944)  and  the 
poll  tax  In  state  elections  (1966).  In  the  early 
1960s  the  Supreme  Court  b^an  to  apply  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  state  laws  governing  legisla- 
tive apportionment  and  voter  qualifications. 
Its  historic  series  of  legislative  districting 
decisions  gave  significant  new  emphasis  to 
the  franchise  with  the  doctrine  that  equal 
value  must  be  given  %o  each  vote.  Then,  In  a 
less  noted  but  just  as  "revolutkxiary"  series 
of  decisions,  the  court  began  to  apply  a  strict 
standard  of  equal  protection  review  to  state 
laws  governing  eUglltllity  to  vote.  Wlien  a 
state  acts  to  deny  tbe  franchise  to  a  group 
ot  dtiaens,  the  court  ruled  it  must  do  noore 
than  demonstrate  tbftt  Its  laws  are  reason- 
ably related  to  state  policy  goeis.  the  tradi- 
tional Judicial  test.  In  voter  qualification 
cases,  states  must  demonstrate  a  "compelling 
Interest"  In  limiting  the  franchise  and  must 
Tise  the  least  restrictive  device  available.  Ap- 
plying this  Etundard  the  court  turn  InTall- 
dated  state  laws  excluding  military  person- 
nel from  voting,  whether  or  not  they  could 
qualify  as  residents  (1965):  the  poll  tax  In 
state  elections  (1966);  requirements  that 
voters  In  school  board  elections  be  parents 
or  property  owners  (19(J9)  and  requirements 
that  voters  on  bond  Issues  be  property  own- 
ers (1969).  In  one  of  its  latest  rulings  the 
court  invalidated  state  laws  requiring  that 
citizens  be  residents  for  a  specified  period  ot 
time  befor»  becoming  eligible  to  vote  (1S73). 

Through  these  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  severely  limited  the  license  of  the 
states  to  restrict  the  franchise.  Moreover,  the 
court,  by  giving  each  vote  equal  value,  has 
placed  an  Individual's  poltttcal  rights  under 
much  the  same  constit^ntlonal  protection  as 
his  ClvU  lights.  In  efiect  the  cotnrt  has  estab- 
lished a  set  of  natlonai  standards  far  certain 
portions  of  the  electoral  proeeas.  Congreas 
also  Influences  the  conduct  ot  elections  In 
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two  major  ways;  It  can  protect  voting  rights 
In  all  elections  from  Inequitable  Infringe- 
ment and  It  can  regulate  the  conduct  of  fed- 
eral elections.  In  1957  Congress  enacted  the 
first  of  a  series  of  civil  rights  laws  to  elim- 
inate discrhnination  against  black  votcn 
Congressional  efforts  to  protect  voting  rights 
reached  a  peak  with  tha  Voting  Rights  Act  c'' 
1965  which  suspended  literacy  tests  and  au- 
thori7xd  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  send  federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  In  areas  covered  by  the  act.  Then  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
Congress  mandated  naiional  standards  for 
participation  in  presitlential  elections  by 
eiiminaiiug  durational  residence  require- 
ments  and  establishing  national  standard.^; 
for  absentee  voting  and  registration.  The  l!)70 
amer.dments  also  Incltided  a  provision  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  In  all  elections.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  subsequemiv 
ruled  thet  Congress  had  no  authority  to  lower 
age  qualifications  for  state  and  local  elec- 
tions. It  upheld  the  18-year-old  standard  ia 
federal  elections  and  sot  th«  stage  for  adop- 
tion of  the  twenty-sixth  amendment  which 
enfranchised  youijg  voters  In  all  elections. 
The  amendment  was  ratified  in  record  time 
as  states  rushed  to  avoid  the  administrative 
hardships  of  Implementing  different  vot«.- 
qtiallflcatlons  for  federal  and  state  elections. 

THE  PHOPEB  DTSTSIBrrriON   Or  AUTHORrrV 

Now  that  eligibility  barriers  to  voting  have 
been  substantially  overcome,  reform  Initia- 
tives at  the  federal  le\'el  are  beginning  to 
focus  on  administrative  and  procedural  ob- 
stacles such  as  registration.  In  1»72  and  1973 
legislation  was  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
that  would  create  a  national  postcard  regis- 
tration system  for  federal  elections  but  with 
financial  Incentives  to  states  that  accepted  It 
for  state  elections.  Other  plans  have  been 
introduced  to  Involve  the  federal  govern- 
ment directly  In  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  voter  registration,  as  well  as 
proposals  to  provide  states  with  grants-in- 
aid  to  expand  registration  opportunities. 

These  proposals  reflect  an  Important  shift 
In  congressional  concepts  of  federal  respon- 
sibility for  elections,  first  evident  In  the  1970 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments.  Until  the 
passage  of  that  act  the  federal  role  had  been 
directed  at  setting  standards  and  policing 
state  actions  that  might  restrict  individual 
rights.  Thus  when  Congress  amended  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  In  1»70,  esUbllshlng  rules 
for  voting  for  President,  there  was  great  con- 
fusion among  the  states.  To  give  but  one  ex- 
ample, federally-fixed  deadlines  for  receiving 
absentee  ballots  for  President  came  Into  con- 
flict with  state  laws.  The  new  federal  law  de- 
parted from  the  traditional  approach  in 
which  procedures  for  voting  are  left  to  the 
states,  or  more  precisely  to  local  officials  act- 
ing under  state  laws.  For  in  spite  of  its  un- 
disputed power  to  regttfate  Its  own  elections 
the  federal  government  does  not  conduct 
elections  anywhere. 

To  a  large  degree  the  Increasing  federal 
Interest  in  administrative  procedures  is  a 
consequence  of  state  inaction.  The  admin- 
istration of  elections  has  long  been  relegated 
to  a  back  seat  among  state  priorities  and  a 
strong  impetus  is  needed  to  encourage  seri- 
ous reform.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
federal  tnTOlvement  In  regulating  federal 
elections  and  In  setting  standards  for  all 
elections.  Federal  tnterventlon,  moreover, 
ooukt  provide  the  nnijarmlty  that  is  often 
the  key  to  equal  voting  opportunity.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  difi&culties  to  consider. 

Centralization  of  rula-maklng  power  could 
mean  rigidity  as  wen  as  uniformity  if  a  single 
natlonai  system  were  svbetltuted  for  the  di- 
versity of  ctnrent  state  election  practices. 
For  example.  North  Dakota  and  smaU  com- 
munities In  two  states  have  no  registration 
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requirements  at  all ,  an  approach  that  may  be 
appropriate  in  places  with  a  stable  popula- 
tion. A  uniform  national  registration  system  ' 
should  not  impose  registration  In  areas 
where  it  is  not  really  needed  nor  exclude  oth- 
er possibilities  for  reform. 

A  national  system  might  tei-d  to  concen- 
trate on  the  election  of  the  President,  at 
the  expense  of  other  contes^ts  for  congres- 
sional as  well  as  state  and  local  offices.  It 
could  also  have  a  significant  impact  on  state 
primary  elections  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  states'  widely  varying  party  systems.  For 
example,  present  state  diatiiictions  between 
open  and  closed  primaries  might  be  hard  to 
maintain  under  a  federal  registration  system 
that  did  not  keep  concurrent  party  enroll- 
ment records.  Different  state  cp.leudars  for 
holding  primaries  would  ha^e  to  be  changed 
to  meet  the  schedule  of  the  natlon-.U  n^inl- 
natiug  conventions.  Thus  there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  a  federally  administered  system 
geared  to  federal  contests  might  neglect  state 
and  local  Interests.  In  view  of  the  growing 
clamor  for  public  action  and  community 
control  there  is  a  real  need  to  encourage  citi- 
zen activity  in  politics  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  States  might  well  be  encouraged  to 
overhaul  their  own  systems  to  stimulate  voter 
participation  In  the  far  more  numerous 
state  and  local  elections.  The  pro.=pect  of  dual 
bureaucracies  at  the  state  and  federal  levels 
could  cause  great  duplication  of  effort  and 
expenditure  as  well  as  voter  confusion. 

The  national  and  state  governments  should 
not  be  regarded  as  competitors  for  author- 
ity bvit  at  two  levels  of  government  that  can 
complement  each  other  in  efforts  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  on  both.  Tlie  resources  of 
state  and  local  governments  should  stipple - 
ment  national  action  where  necessary  and 
relieve  the  national  government  of  having  to 
divert  Its  resources  and  energies  to  activities 
that  could  be  handled  as  well  or  better  at 
other  levels. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  to  natlonai  ad- 
ministration there  is  a  growing  need  for 
reform  pressures  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  strength  of  the  federal  system  may 
lie  in  the  freedom  that  slates  have  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  solving  problems,  but  elec- 
toral reform  among  the  states  has  been  rare. 
Several  avenues  are  open  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  Improve  election  administration 
without  jeopardizing  the  state  administrative 
role.  The  federal  government  should  continue 
to  pursue  its  traditional  role  as  the  protector 
of  an  Individuirs  right  to  vote.  The  Voting 
Bights  Act  of  1965,  extended  for  an  additional 
five  years  in  1970,  has  been  a  dramatically  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  increasing  black  voter  reg- 
istration in  the  South.  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  act  and  pass  other  legis- 
lation necessary  to  protect  voting  rights  from 
unconstitutional  infringement  by  individuals 
or  governments.  The  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  encouraged  to  en- 
force vigorously  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  to  prosecute  violations  of 
other  federal  voting  rights  statutes.  Congress 
can  encourage  innovative  practices  by  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  to  states  for  specified 
acUvitles: 

1.  Implementation  of  statewide  systems  of 
door-to-door  or  mail  registration  under  the 
supervision  of  a  state  agency; 

2.  Expansion  of  personal  registration  op- 
portunities through  Increased  registration 
hoiu-s  and  locations,  widespread  use  of  deputy 
registrars  and  absentee  registration: 

3.  The  creation  of  statewide  trahdng  pro- 
grams for  local  election  administrators  aud 
precinct  personnel; 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  state  as^socialion 
of  election  administrators  with  regularlv 
scheduled  conferences; 

5.  The  design  and  implementation  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  programs  or  other 
management  techniques  to  modernize  voter 
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registration     and     election     administration 
procedures. 

The  federal  government  should  also  pro- 
mote better  communication  among  state  and 
local  election  officials  and  encourage  con- 
tiuviing  studies  of  the  problems  of  election 
administration  through  the  Office  of  Federal 
Elections  of  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
countiiig  Office.  Tlie  OlBce  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions was  created  to  monitor  the  campaign 
expenditures  reports  required  under  tlie  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  but  the 
act  also  directed  the  Comptroller  General  to 
St  rve  "as  a  national  dearirighouse  lor  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  administration  of 
elections"  and  to  "enter  into  contracts  for 
tlie  purpose  of  conducting  studies  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  elections."  Tills  responsibility 
might  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful 
1  unctions  of  the  office.  Tliere  is  a  critical  need 
for  greater  exchanges  of  information  among 
slate  and  local  election  administrators  and 
the  development  of  comparative  studies  of 
the  problems  of  conducting  elections. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  VIC  LERNER 


CARSON    CITY     CXDUNCIL    OPPOSES 
CLOSING   OF  FORT   MacARTHUR 


MON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C.^LIFOR^'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Defense's 
proposed  closing  of  Fort  MacArthur.  lo- 
cated in  southern  California,  has  been 
opposed  by  many  public  officials  and 
communities,  as  the  fort  provides  neces- 
sary seiTices  for  both  the  retired  sei^vice 
personnel  and  the  military  dependents 
who  reside  in  the  area,  and  it  provides 
an  importaiit  source  of  employment  for 
those  living  in  the  southern  section  of 
Lcs  Angeles  Cotmty. 

The  City  Comicil  of  Carson,  Calif. — 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  county — 
which  has  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
economic  problems  confronted  by  those 
residents  of  the  area  and  has  actively 
worked  to  increase  emplojTTient  oppor- 
timities,  has  adopted  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  closing  of  this  important  mili- 
tary installation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Carson  City  Council  on  Febiniai-y  11  in 
the  Record: 

(Resolution  No.  74-037] 

A    RESOLUTION    or   THE    CiTT    COUNCIL    Or    THE 

City  of  Cabson  Opposing  the  Closing  of 

THE  Fort  MAcARTHtm  Militaey  Base 

Whereas,  the  Pentagon  has  announced  its 
intention  to  close  the  Port  MacArthur  mUi- 
tary  base;  and 

Wliereas,  the  Fort  MacArthur  base  is  an 
important  source  of  employment  in  the  Har- 
bor area;  aud 

Whereas,  the  closing  of  the  base  at  this 
time  would  further  add  to  the  critical  un- 
employment problem  that  presently  exists 
In  this  area,  and  would  cause  additional 
economic  problems  at  a  time  when  Harbor 
area    Ls   facing   major   economic   dislocation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

.Section  1.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Carson  does  hereby  oppose  the  closing 
of  the  Fort  MacArthur  military  base. 

Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  to  the  California  Senators  and 
all  Congressmen. 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
my  consressional  district  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  beacons,  Vic  Lerner.  Well- 
known  throughout  the  bowling  industry, 
he  was  one  of  tiie  integral  factors  in  the 
growth  and  subsequent  popularity  of  the 
game. 

Vic  Lerner  exemplified  the  American 
dream.  He  v  as  a  self-made  man  who  rose 
from  a  humble  beginning  to  the  top  of  a 
multimillion  dollar  business.  During  liis 
lifetime,  he  received  many  honors  and 
awards,  including  being  named  to  the 
Kansas  City  Men's  Bowling  Association 
Hall  of  Fame. 

At  this  time,  I  v.ould  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  which  chronicles  Vic  Lerner's 
many  accomplishments: 

Vie  Lernee.  One  of  Bowling's  Be.\cons 
(By  Sid  Bordman) 

When  Vic  Lerner  died  last  month  the  bcv.l- 
ing  Industry  lost  one  of   its  guiding  lights. 

Nationally  and  locally  the  President  of 
King  Louie  Bowling  Corp.  wa.s  an  integral 
f.tctor  iu  the  growth  of  the  game. 

"A  tremendof.s  loss  to  all  of  bowling,"  said 
Milt  Rudo,  President  of  Brunswick  Division 
and  Vice-President  of  Brunswick  Corp.,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  manufactttrers. 

"Vic  wt^s  a  great  leader  with  great  ideas," 
praised  Rudo.  "Along  with  two  or  three  others 
in  the  nation  he  helped  hold  the  bowllnf; 
Industry  up,  Vic  was  a  driving  force  that 
bowling  had  to  have.  He  had  a  broad  per- 
spective of  the  game  on  the  national  scene 
and  in  his  hometown  of  Kansas  City,  Vic 
was  not  provincial." 

Eddie  Ellas,  founder  of  the  Professional 
Bowlers  Association,  credits  Lerner  with  clos- 
ing the  interclse  between  his  organization 
and  the  nation's  bowling  proprietors. 

"There  aren't  enough  words  to  describe  the 
love  we  had  for  Vic  Lerner  or  the  Impact  he 
had  on  the  gi'ov.th  of  the  P.B.A.,"  Ellas  re- 
marked. "When  our  small  group  was  form- 
ing the  P.B.A.  we  ran  into  opposition  from 
the  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Vic  came  to  our  defense,  explained  our 
cause  and  today  the  bowling  proprietors  are 
the  No.  1  ally  of" the  P.B.A. 

"Vic,  who  sponsored  some  of  our  tourna- 
ments, was  the  one  person  in  the  industry 
who  was  able  to  bridge  the  gap  in  any  mls- 
vinderstanding  the  P.B.A.  may  have  had  with 
any  other  element  of  the  bowling  world, 
whether  it  be  the  association  or  ccrporat*. 
Vic  possessed  a  certain  cool,  a  certain  aware- 
ness and  sense  of  fair  play  that  few  people 
are  ever  able  to  attain.  Friendship  transcend- 
ed business  with  Vic.  Principle  meant  more 
than  profit  and,  above  all,  he  was  completely 
honest." 

In  addition  to  heading  King  Louie  Corp  , 
with  its  world-wide  bowling  shirt  business 
and  six  bowling  establishments  (five  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  one  in  Omaha) ,  Lerner  for  years 
served  In  top  echelon  positions  with  the 
B.P.A.A.  From  1966  through  1968  he  was 
president  of  the  natlonai  association  of  bowl- 
ing proprietors. 

Not  only  was  he  Instrumental  in  the  growth 
of  Junior  bowling  and  the  national  tourna- 
ment with  college  scholarships  as  prizes,  but 
Lemer  helped  put  the  N.A.I. A.  nationals  on 
the  road. 

Without  Lemer  the  annual  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Intierconeglate  Athletics  tourua- 
ment  here  would  not  be  a  reality. 

"Vic  did  the  prtme  moving,"  pointed  out 
A.  O.  Duer.  Executive  EWrecKw  of  the  N.A.I.A. 
"Vic  went  to  Brunswick  and  A.MJ".  and  got 
them  to  help  EubckliEe  our  tournament.  Vic 
furnished  the  shirts  for  all  32  teams  and  the 
lanes  for  the  tournament." 

Lenier,  who  passed  away  Jan.  21  at  the  age 
of  &4,  knew  both  sides  of  the  bowling  counter. 
For  years  he  shot  In  the  city's  leading  scratch 
league,  averaging  from  195  200.  One  of  hli 
King  Louie  Shfrt  teams  claimed  second  place 
In  the  national  te«m  tournament. 

"Something  special  for  me,"  he  smiled  after 
returning  home  with  his  teana.  "It's  some- 
thing when  you  can  sponsor  a  team  that  tin- 
lihes  high.  Bat  when  you  can  bowl  on  It,  too, 
that's  a  genuine  thrUl." 

L«rner  did  not  limit  his  team  sponsorships 
to  Kansas  City.  He  backed  teams  from  coast- 
to-coast. 

"About  aoo  teams  a  year,"  p>cinted  out  Alex 
George,  public  relations  director  for  King 
Louie. 

Ted  Sieler,  a  Tulsa  proprietor  who  suc- 
ceeded Lemer  as  President  oX  th«  B.PJi.A., 
perhaps  bad  one  of  tJhe  best  insights  ot  Vic's 
Impact  on  bowling. 

"When  'Vic  was  elected  president  of  the 
B.P_A.A.  in  '66,"  recalled  Sieler.  "he  Inherited 
an  organization  that  was  enshrouded  with 
many,  many  troubles.  At  the  time  the 
B.P.AA.  was  Involved  in  two  di£Ferent  law- 
suits with  the  Justice  Department  pertaining 
to  restraining  of  trade,  had  several  Individual 
suits  flled  against  it,  had  Its  lo-.-est  member- 
ship In  many  years  and  represented  an  Indus- 
try that  BtlU  was  basically  in  the  helghth  of 
depression.  This  situation  arose  from  the 
overbuilding  that  existed  in  the  late  '50's  and 
early  '60s. 

"Vic's  first  act  was  to  clean  up  the  entire 
internal  operation  of  the  BS'JLA.  Many 
changes  were  made  to  create  a  more  si>artan 
organlzaUon.  The  B.PJV^.  began  to  move 
forward  again.  During  his  administration 
Vic  discussed  many  thoughts  with  me  on 
how  we  could  promote  bowling  and  bring  it 
to  the  fore  in  the  public  eye.  About  three  or 
fotir  months  before  his  term  of  office  ended 
he  called  me  to  tell  me  of  his  million-dollar 
promotion  Idea. 

"This  Idea  was  the  beginning  of  what  now 
is  the  $2  million  promotion  of  the  National 
Bowling  Council.  He  suggested  that  Bruns- 
wick, A.M.P.,  the  American  Bowling  Congress 
and  'Woman's  International  Bowling  Congress 
each  put  up  $200,000  a  year  to  create  the  fund 
for  bowling  promotion.  At  first  I  thought 
there  was  no  way  he  could  sell  the  A.  B  C 
and  W.I.B.C. 

"My  second  thought  was  that  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  sell  otir  proprietors  the  Idea.  Vic 
decided  to  go  ahead.  At  our  next  National 
Bowling  Council  meeting  he  was  very  riersua- 
slve  and  sold  the  idea. 

"At  first  there  was  much  dissent  and  mls- 
trtist  among  the  various  proprietors.  In  time 
*^*y  rwillzed  It  was  to  their  benefit  to  work 
together  and  pull  In  the  same  direcUon  They 
followed  Vic's  lead. 

"The  results  of  this  combined  effort  are 
apparent  to  all  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  bowling  industry.  Bowling  has 
climbed  to  a  point  of  popularity  with  the 
American  public  that  It  had  not  enjoyed  hi 
many,  many  years.  Membership  In  the 
WJ.B.C.  and  A.B.C.  has  grown.  So  has  mem- 
bership in  the  B.PJ^A. 

/'Vic  Lemer  was  a  person  of  great  prtde, 
xHot  only  In  his  business  and  family,  but  in 
his  country,  his  achievements  and  his  friends. 
He  long  wlU  be  remembered  by  the  bowling 
fraternity,  which  for  many  years  wlU  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  many  labors. 

"I  met  Vic  in  '68  at  the  first  BJ-JiA.  con- 
vention I  ever  attended.  I  believe  it  was  his 
first  convention.  Even  in  his  early  yean  In 
the  bowling  business  he  approached  It  in  a 
different  manner  than  had  been  the  custom 
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in  the  past.  He  attempted  to  bring  modern 
business  methods  and  buslncss-Ilke  thought 
to  an  Industry  that  tn  some  degree  had  re- 
mained more  or  less  a  "mom  and  pop'  opei-a- 
tlon. 

"For  many  years  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  more  mlsundeittandlng  between  the 
proprietors  and  bowlers.  There  had  been 
many  years  of  almost  hatred  between  the 
two  scfonent.s.  accompanied  by  much  back- 
biting and  mLstrust.  when  Vic  took  over  the 
Youth  Bowling  Prograin  he  did  net  meet  with 
V.  lot  of  friendly  hanCs.  Soon  afterward  the 
ABC.  and  W.I.B.C.  realized  that  he  was 
fair,  honest  and  only  trying  to  do  a  good  Job. 
The  situation  changed. 

"As  a  longtime  member  of  the  B.P.A.A.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  he  was  chairman  of  many, 
many  committees.  In  everything  he  did  he 
attacked  the  Job  with  zeal  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  do  it  better  than  it  ever  was  done 
before." 

Sieler  described   Lemer  as  a  "kind   man." 

"He  was  a  harsh  taskmaster  and  expected 
the  Job  to  be  done  well."  added  Sieler.  "But 
he  always  .seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  I  don't  believe  at  any  time 
tried  to  insult,  talk-down  or  belittle  a  per- 
son, no  matter  how  lowly  their  position  was. 
I  traveled  thousands  of  miles  with  Vic,  I  feel 
I  knew  him." 

Lemer  rose  to  the  top  from  a  humble  be- 
ginning. 

Vlr  and  his  brother  Morris,  starting  with  a 
$500  bank  loan  for  the  purchase  of  six  used 
sewing  machines,  opened  the  Lemer  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co.  to  1937.  The  brothers 
built  a  multimillion-dollar  business. 

Vic's  honors  have  been  many.  He  was 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Kansas  City 
Men's  Bowling  Association.  Also,  he  was  ush- 
ered Into  that  association's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Five  years  ago  the  Kansas  City  Men's  As- 
sociation and  WyJon  Association  co-spon- 
sored a  testimonial  dinner-dance  for  Lemer, 
and  officials  from  far  and  near  attended. 
Prank  Baker,  then  EUecutlve  Secretary  of  the 
A.B.C..  Fred  Botkln,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  WJ3.C.  and  Dick  Weber,  one  of  pro 
bowlings  greats,  were  there.  So  were  Jack 
Thomas,  a  Vice-President  for  Brunswick.  Joe 
Schoenberg  of  A. MP.  More  than  300  paid 
tribute  to  the  Kansas  ClOan. 

To  me  Vic  was  both  kind  and  co-operative, 
always  willing  to  explain  aspects  of  bowling. 
Althotigh  his  time  was  valuable,  be  didn't 
treat  It  as  such  when  asked  for  help.  He  gave 
me  invaluable  help  during  my  first  years  on 
the  bowling  scene. 

Vic  will  be  missed  by  many. 


ACLU  AGAINST  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW    JSKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Febriutry  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  long  questioned  the 
intentions  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union.  Now,  •wiiile  a  majority  of  the 
country  and  the  Congress  is  pushing  for 
disclosuie  laws,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  has  gone  against  the  grtun, 
thus  proving  that  the  saying  "different 
strokes  for  different  folks"  does  hold  an 
element  of  truth. 

I  offer  the  following  comments  from 
the  State  Headlines  newsletter  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1974: 

NXW    jKBfiET    LOBBYlSTt    RBQtnEED    TO    REVEAL 

Pdkds 
Money  spent  on  legislative  lobbying  and 
the  source  of  such  funds  must  be  fully  re- 
vealed under  a  ruling  by  the  New  Jersey  Elec- 


Febrliary  20,  1971^ 

tlon  La-iv  Enforcement  Commission.  A  date  of 
March  1  wa.«!  set  for  reporting  1973  lobbying 
funds.  A  challenge  to  the  rule  was  announced 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  pre- 
vent revealing  the  names  of  its  contributor^ 
In  other  action,  the  New  Jersey  Asaembfy 
voted  to  change  its  rules  to  provide  for  open 
and  public  voting  by  all  committees  amoiiB 
other  reforms.  ^ 


TRANSPORTATION  INITIATIVES 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    N-rW    JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPP.ESrNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Subcommittee,  I  was  pleased  last  week- 
end to  hear  the  eloquent  and  informative 
reply  to  the  President's  transportation 
proposals  by  our  distinguished  majority 
whip.  John  McFall. 

Mr.  McFall  sets  out  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely the  major  shortcomings  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plans.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  all  my  colleagues: 
Address  of  Congressman  John  J.  McP.\ll 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  o' 
your  Congress  about  the  serious  challenges 
facing  our  nation's  transportation  system 
and  what  we  must  do  to  meet  them. 

In  his  radio  message  last  week,  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  recognized  that  our  transpor- 
tation system — the  nation's  Ufestream— is 
no  longer  working  at  maxlmtun  efficiency  and 
must  be  improved. 

In  cooperation  with  this  and  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
long  and  productive  list  of  measures  to  Im- 
prove that  system — from  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1966  to  the 
Airport  Development  Act  In  1970  to  the 
Northeast  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
■We  recognize  the  continuing  need  for  Im- 
provement In  our  transportation  system,  and 
we  pledge  our  determined  efforts  to  reach 
this  objective. 

Last  week,  the  President  submitted  two 
transportation  bills  to  the  Congress:  one 
dealt  largely  with  urban  highways  and  mass 
transit,  the  other  with  railroads.  The  Con- 
gress welcomes  In  these  bills  what  appear 
to  be  some  helpftil  changes  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration. 

However,  we  must  regretfully  say  that 
neither  of  these  two  proposals  represents 
anything  that  could  be  described  as  a  mas- 
sive, broad  based  assault  on  our  nation's 
basic  transportation  problems. 

In  the  Unified  Tl-ansportatlon  Assistance 
Act,  the  President  for  the  first  time  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  for  mass  transit  operat- 
ing assistance.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to 
our  hard-pressed  cities  and  states.  In  the 
past,  the  Administration  has  flatly  opposed 
such  legislation,  including  the  operating  as- 
sistance bill  now  pending  in  House-Senate 
conference. 

However,  we  should  also  understand  what 
the  Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
does  not  do.  It  has  been  billed  as  a  big- 
money  recommendation.  However,  it  does  not 
provide  the  big  Infushjn  of  funds  that  it 
seems  to  Imply.  The  act  wotUd  simply  re- 
arrange funds,  and  In  some  eases  cities  and 
states  would  come  up  with  less  than  they 
thought  they  had. 

For  example,  mass  treoislt  operating  assist- 
ance, under  the  President's  proposal,  would 
not  be  available  unless  a  city  gave  up  con- 
struction money  to  get  It.  Tliiis,  while  one 
hand  glveth,  the  other  taketh  away. 

After  1977,  all  money  would  be  thrown 
into  a  common  pot,  subject  to  far  more  de- 
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inands  than  it  could  fulfill.  The  Administra- 
tion wouM  make  the  ftind  available  for  mass 
transit  construction  and  operating  aaalst- 
anoe  as  well  as  highway  construction.  As  the 
range  of  choices  widens,  the  money  available 
to  cities  for  each  purpose  diminishes. 

The  bill  also  falls  to  provide  cities  and 
rtates  with  the  guidance  which  they  de- 
sperately need  to  make  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated transportation  decisions.  In  fact,  the 
bUl  ■would  intensify  pressure  on  the  cities 
and  states:  we  wo'old  be  requiring  them  to 
make  more  difficult  choices  without  giving 
them  the  necessary  direction  or  information. 
No  state  can  make  llie  best  use  of  its  trans- 
portation money  If  it  doesn't  know  how  its 
system  will  alTect — or  be  affected  by — ad- 
joining states'  systems  or  the  nation  at  large. 
And  we  cannot  know  this  until  we  develop 
the  national  transportation  policy  that  Con- 
gress has  demanded  for  so  long. 

The  other  thing  the  bill  does  not  do  is  to 
tell  us  what  will  happen  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  After  1977,  the  bUl  would  shift 
the  burden  for  urban  highways  f.s  well  as 
mass  transit  to  the  general  t.Txpayer.  Tiiere 
is  no  mention  of  the  highway  trust  fund — as 
if  the  Administration  expected  to  let  it  die. 

The  President's  other  bill — the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act — would  set  up  a  loan 
guarantee  program  for  the  railroads.  TTils 
follows  an  InltLative  marked  out  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1971  when  it  drafted  and  considered 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  At  that  time 
the  Administration  strongly  opposed  the 
legislation.  Today,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended a  rail  assistance  plan  v.Hlch  incor- 
parates  a  broad  loan  guarantee  program.  In 
the  present  Congress,  similar  legislation  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House. 

The  Tran.sportatlon  Improvement  Act  also 
revives  an  Administration  attempt  to  make 
major  ciianges  in  the  government  regula- 
tton  of  railroads,  tncludlng  rate-making  and 
the  abandonment  of  rail  service.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Administration  urged  radical  de- 
regulation as  the  way  to  help  r.iUroads  out 
of  their  financial  difficulties.  The  Congress 
rejected  that  concept,  and  rightly  so.  De- 
regulation would  have  unleashed  ruinous 
competition  ajnong  the  carriers  and  severely 
damaged  the  industry.  Although  the  dereg- 
«ilation  proposals  in  this  bill  are  raare  mod- 
erate, the  Congress  wUl  want  to  examine 
them  carefully. 

It  has  been  the  stubborn  Insistence  of  the 
White  House  on  three  Inadequate  precepts — 
deregulation,  special  revenue  sharing  and 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— that  has  held  up  the  formulation 
of  a  national  transportation  policy.  None  of 
these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  substitute 
for  transportation  policy,  and  tlie  Congress 
will  continue  to  push  for  the  develapmcut 
of  one. 

This  Congress  is  seel:mg  to  build  with 
President  Nixon  a  better  record  of  coopera- 
tion and  achievement  on  transpwrtation  mat- 
ters. Furthermore,  we  wUl  need  everyone's 
help,  from  the  Administration  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Only  if  we  all  strive  together  can  our 
nation  achieve  the  vital,  flourishing,  pre- 
eminent transportation  system  that  our  well- 
being  today  and  our  children's  future 
demand. 


LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n.i.TTfoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, February  16,  was  the  723d  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Lithuania  and 
the  58th  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
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ence  ■which  that  nation  achieved  after 
World  War  I.  V 

Because  Congress  was  in  recess,  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  were  unable 
to  properly  observe  the  day.  We  ought, 
nonetheless,  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  its 
sister  republics,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  The 
lights  of  freedom  for  the  Baltic  nations 
were  extinsui-shed  in  1940,  when  the 
Communists  seized  their  lands. 

In  theory  these  coimtries  are  still  free 
members  of  the  family  of  nations,  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized their  forcible  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  cold  reality,  they  are 
colonies  of  international  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
independence  v,ill  some  day  soon  become, 
not  a  fiction,  but  a  reality.  Lithuania  and 
its  people  have  suffered  greatly  through 
the  centuries.  May  God  speed  the  day 
when  their  anguished  cries  for  deliver- 
ance from  oppression  will  be  answered. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT?  HIS  FANS  GO  FOR 
IT,  BUT  NOT  H.  B.  G. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  Trx.^s 

TN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  RErRESENT.^TnTS 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
to  you  the  second  in  a  series  of  five  arti- 
cles about  Congressman  Heney  B.  Gon- 
z-iLEz.  My  friend  and  colleague  was  fea- 
tured in  the  San  Antonio  Express  aiid 
News  between  January  7  and  Januai-y 
10  by  Mr.  Jim  McCrory. 

Tae  second  of  five  parts  follows: 

Vice  Peesident?  His  Faks  Go  fob  It,  Bct 

Not  H.  B.  G. 

(By  Jamss  McCrory) 

Henry  B.  for  V. P.! 

When  San  Antonio  businessman  Bill  Sin- 
tin  lofted  a  trial  balloon  this  year  In  that 
direction.  It  drew  a  quick  rejoinder  from  the 
congressman. 

"What  have  you  got  arolnst  me?"  "I  didn't 
even  know  you  were  mad  at  me." 

Bumper  stickers  urging  Gonzalex  for  Vice 
President  had  surfaced  in  both  1968  and  1072 
in  Texas  aj:id  Arizona,  and  GoDzaJes  killed 
the  boonilets  in  both  years. 

KOT  HIS  CJkLXIMG 

While  the  congressman  may  not  hold  the 
■Vice  Presidency  in  the  exact  same  light  as 
lormer  Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner, 
who  more  than  once  compared  it  to  "a  pitch- 
er of  warm  ,"  he  doesnt  feel  the  Vice 

Presidency  wcKild  be  his  bag. 

"I  wouldn't  have  it  on  a  bet,"  GonEStez 
reports. 

In  the  wake  of  former  Vice  President 
Splro  Agnew's  disabUlty,  Gonzales  feels  the 
Vice  Presidency  is  even  less  appeaihig  than 
at  its  unappealing  best. 

"Legislative  advocacy  Is  my  field,"  Goa- 
r;alez  assesses.  "I'm  trnined  for  it,  and  happy 
In  It.  It  Is  the  height  of  honor." 

Tbe  height  of  his  ambition.  Oonealee  as- 
serts, was  the  Texas  Senate,  but  be  couldn't 
live  with  the  pay,  $4,800  a  year.  But  even  at 
Umt.  It  beat  the  Sl,040  a  year  be  was  draw- 
ing as  a  city  councilman  prior  to  nu>vlng 
on  to  the  Senate  in  1956. 

TUB  PAV  IS  BETT£> 

'  Tlie  pay  in  the  Senate  Is  piece  work  pay." 
Gonz&lez  says,  "wliile  the  pay  in  the  VS. 
House  is  union  scale." 

The   Senate,   with   31    members.    Is  aoiall 


enough  to  aUow  individual  nwmbers  with 
flair,  personainy.  and  even  ability,  to  shine, 
certainly  a  more  difficult  feat  la  a  national 
House  body  with  435  members. 

When  Gonzalez  went  to  the  House  in 
1961,  the  pay  was  t-22,500  a  year.  It  was  since 
raised  to  $42,500  a  year,  and  Gonzalez  this 
year  voted  for  a  bill,  which  failed,  which 
■would  have  hi'.-.ed  the  pay  by  some  $10,000. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  Gonzalez 
had  decided  that  he  wasnt  poing  to  stay  in 
the  State  Senate  pa.-^t  1962.  With  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  he  Just  couldn't  aJtoid  the 
luxury,  mucli  as  he  liked  the  work. 

ALMOST  QUIT  POLITjCS 

It  was  the  third  time  he  came  cloae  to 
quilling  politlos  and  nu>vtn3  into  bu&ioess 

I'be  other  two  times  came  wiiUe  be  wa.s 
serviiig  on  the  City  Council  in  the  mid-5<ie, 
trying  to  sustain  himself,  a  wife,  and  sis 
cbiidreu  on  $1.0iO  a  year. 

If  Gonzalez  had  been  less  successful  in 
his  first  venture  into  politics  in  1950  for  the 
Texas  House,  he  probably  wouldn't  have  been 
bitten  by  the  poiillcal  t)ug  and  continued  m. 
politics  at  all.  But  in  that  race,  running 
countywide,  ite  n]iana,ged  to  get  into  a  runoti 
with  Stanley  Banks  Jr.,  losing  ciy  about  2X*00 
votes. 

He  ran  that  race  largely  on  a  $200  bank 
loan  on  the  family  Jalopy,  $100  of  which  went 
to  pay  his  filing  fee.  He  ran  for  Place  3  for 
tlie  good  and  simple  reason  that  his  birth- 
day leU  on  iv'ay  3.  Just  as  he  wos  to  announce 
for  tiie  State  Senate  later  on  his  fortletii 
birthday. 

His  largest  single  contribution  in  1950 
came  from  an  American  of  Japanese  descent, 
Tony  Kawaaoe,  a  restaurant  owner  \ibo  do- 
liated  $.50. 

NO  VOTES  IN  BAE 

It  was  in  that  campaign  that  GonB««e7. 
decided  it  was  neither  healthy,  nor  produc- 
tive,  to  campaign   In   bars. 

Dropping  in  to  Fee  a  taverr  operator  whc 
had  voiced  ."^ome  interest  In  putting  up  pome 
Gonzalez  campal^Ti  slens.  Gonzalez  intro- 
duced himself.  A  patrron  sitting  nearby. 
brooding  over  a  succession  of  beers  about  a 
brother  recently  dL>>patched  t^  the  peniten- 
tiary by  Dist.  Atty.  Profsecutor  M.  C.  Gon- 
zales, mistook  Gon;«!ez  for  C=onz»les. 

He  whipped  out  a  switchblade  knife  and 
started  after  Gonzalez,  and  the  candidate  de- 
parted the  premises  through  the  screen 
door — wliliout   opening   the   door. 

'Wr'hlle  Gonz&lee  was  campaigning  in  an- 
other bar,  an  impromptu  survey  sJiowed  tixat 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  in  the 
bar  even  had  a  poll  tax. 

BAM  OK  POtLL  TAX 

(When  GonxRlez  raised  hl«  right  hand  to 
take  the  oath  of  ofKce  as  Congressman  of  the 
20th  district  In  1961.  he  had  In  his  left  hand 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  TTiat  proposal 
Bubseciucntly  was  Incorporated  into  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Art  of  1965,  and  the  poU  tax  haa 
been  abolished  as  a  ppereqnlvlte  for  voting. 
not  only  on  the  national  lerel  but  the  state 
as  well  ) 

Three  San  Antonio  mllMoratres — Al  Jer- 
glns.  Strr.uder  N^son.  and  Mcrrts  Kalllson — 
sought  him  out  to  run  on  a  ticket  for  the 
City  Council  In  1953.  It  was  the  first,  and 
the  last  time  he  was  to  ron  on  a  ticket. 

Gonzalez  was  the  only  MexlC4in-American 
on  the  San  Antonlans  ttctoet,  and  he  w»8 
running  against  George  de  la  Garza,  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Citizens  Coounittee  ticket.  The 
Citizens  also  had  a  second  lalexican- Ameri- 
can en  its  9-membrr  slate,  Rr.ben  Lozano. 
wrruoL'T  EUNOrr 

When  the  dust  had  setUed  after  the  firf^t 
election.  Goiizaiez  and  Mayor  Jack  White 
had  been  elected  witiiout  a  runoS.  THt  other 
seven  won  the  runoff,  wi'h  Gonzalez  helping 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Steven*  defeat  Ixmno. 

The  new  council  r.amed  OoDzalez  Moyor 
Pro  Tern,  aud  lie  told  lus  fellotv  council  luem- 
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bers  that  "you  have  stamped  out  the  big 
Ue  that  this  country  Is  the  downtrodder  of 
minorities." 

In  bis  first  elective  post,  Gonzalez  early 
deuionstrated  his  Independence  and  his  abil- 
ity to  be  a  constructive  Irritant.  He  opposed 
a  move  by  the  mayor  and  city  manager  to 
oiirn  "conunuulst-tlnged"  books,  told  of  a 
i3ribe  attempt  to  keep  him  from  reporting 
a  mounting  vice  problem,  and  questioned 
propoced  increasea  in  water  and  telephone 
lales. 

o^JLT  stravivoR 

Gonzalez  was  to  be  the  only  survivor  of 
the  lU-fated  San  Antonlans,  five  of  whom 
lesigned  under  recall  pressure.  He  was  elect- 
ed as  an  independent  In  the  1955  elections, 
defeating  four  opponents  without  a  nmoff 
and  carrying  a  number  of  northslde  Anglo 
boxes  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  campaign  reached  Its  climax,  shots 
were  fired  at  Gonzalez  as  he  entered  his 
home  after  a  night  of  campaigning,  but  the 
shots  went  wide. 

On  May  3,  1956.  Gonzalez  decided  to  move 
either  up  or  out.  He  announced  for  the  Texas 
Senate  against  conservative  Democratic  State 
Sen.  Ozzle  Lattlmer.  His  fellow  council  mem- 
bers dug  Into  their  pockets  to  come  up  with 
his  8100  filing  fee,  some  because  they  were 
genuinely  fond  of  him  and  others  because 
they  flgtwed  it  was  worth  the  price  to  get 
him  off  the  council. 

This  was  the  first  term  of  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment League  council,  which  usually  spoke 
with  one  voice  but  couldn't  silence  Independ- 
ent Gonzalez. 

OPPOSED  BT  COP 

Gonzalez  beat  Lattlmer  by  282  votes,  and 
the  Republicans  threw  Atty.  Jesse  Oppen- 
helmer  into  the  fray  In  the  general  election. 
Gonzalez  was  the  only  Bexar  County  Demo- 
crat the  GOP  opposed. 

Oppenheimer  accused  Gonzalez  of  being 
"a  left-winger"  and  "a  creeping  socialist," 
and  Gonzalez  retorted  he  was  a  right-handed 
baseball  pitcher,  making  him  a  "right-wing- 
er." And  he  defused  the  creeping  socialist 
charge  by  quipping  that  the  only  thing  creep- 
ing about  him  was  his  shorts. 

Gonzalez  defeated  Oppenheimer  by  about 
13.000  votes,  and  he  reversed  the  usual  coat- 
tall  political  operation  by  carrying  Bexar 
County  over  the  national  Democratic  ticket 
headed  by  Adlal  Stevenson  by  2,000  votes. 

HE   UADE  HISTORT 

Gonzalez's  election  to  the  State  Senate 
marked  the  first  time  a  Mexican -American 
had  been  elected  to  that  body.  It  was  one  In 
a  number  of  paths  blazed  by  Gonzalez  dur- 
ing his  political  career.  Including  being  the 
first  Mexican -American  Independent  elected 
under  Council-Manager  governor,  the  first 
Mexican -American  Mayor  Pro  Tem  tmder 
Council-Manager,  and  the  first  Mexican- 
American  ever  elected  to  the  VB.  Congress 
from  Texas. 

Not  bad  for  a  man  who  couldn't  speak  a 
word  of  English  when  he  entered  the  first 
grade,  whose  mother  and  father  fled  Mexico 
Just  a  step  ahead  of  the  revolutionaries  in 
J910  and  settled  In  San  Antonio  with  plans 
to  remain  only  until  things  settled  down  in 
the  mother  country. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARING  ON  H.R.  4191  AND 
HH.  8722  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
KIDNAPING  STATUTE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   ICICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.   CONYERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  1201  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thur.sday.  Februaiy  28,  1974, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  2141  Rayburn  House  OfSce 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  H.R. 
4191  which  would  remove  the  parental 
exception  to  kidnaping  and  H.R.  8722 
which  would  permit  the  FBI  to  Investi- 
gate certain  missing  persons  cases. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee will  include  Representative 
Ch.^rles  E.  Bennett,  author  of  H.R.  4191 ; 
Reresentative  Edwis  B.  Forsythe,  au- 
thor of  H.R.  8722:  aaid  John  C.  Keeney, 
Deputy  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


JOSEPH  BELARDI 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CVLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  24  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
Joe  Belardi,  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
by  the  San  Francisco  Trade  Union 
Council  for  Histadrut.  The  proceeds 
from  this  testimonial  will  establish  a  Joe 
Belardi-Histadrut  Scholarship  for  the 
children  of  Israeli  trade  unionists. 

Joe  Belardi  has  dedicated  more  than 
35  years  to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
the  service  of  his  community  and  his 
fellow  man. 

He  came  to  California  from  his  native 
Mississippi  in  1931.  Eight  years  later,  he 
ran  for  business  agent  for  Cooks  Union, 
Local  44  and  won.  He  held  and  worked 
at  that  position  until  1955  when  he  w-as 
elected  president  of  that  union. 

In  1963  Mr.  Belardi  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  executive  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Local  Joint  Board  of  Culinary 
Workers,  Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel,  and 
Club  Service  Workers. 

In  1965  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

This  accounting  of  the  positions  which 
Joe  Belardi  has  held  is  but  a  partial  pic- 
ture of  the  man.  Joe  Belardi  is  not  only 
an  outstanding  labor  leader;  he  is  also  a 
humanitarian. 

He  has  worked  with  the  DeLancey 
Street  Foundation  to  help  former  drug 
dependent  persons  and  pilson  inmates 
to  seek  a  new  start  and  a  new  way  of 
life. 

Joe  Belardi  has  worked  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  San  Francisco  Human 
Rights  Commission  In  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  which  make  up  our  city.  He  has 
fought  for  social  and  economic  justice. 

Joe  Belardi  was  ahead  of  his  time  in 
espousing  the  rights  of  consumers.  He 
is  an  active  participant  in  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  California  and  is  a  leader 
In  the  fight  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
consuming  public. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  few  words 
aU  that  Joe  Belardi  has  done  for  working 
men  and  women  or  to  capture  the  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man  which  motivates 
this  decent  himian  being. 

He  has  earned  the  honor  which  wil! 
be  bestowed  upon  hira  on  Sunday.  It  i<; 
truly  fitting  that  from  this  testimonial 
will  develop  another  expression  of  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man,  the  Belardi- 
Histadrut  Scholarship. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  in  the  Record 
this  brief  picture  of  a  giant  of  a  man 
and  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  well  de- 
sired tribute  which  is  being  paid  to  Joe 
Belardi,  a  champion  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  a  gentleman  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  that  term. 


ARTHUR  A.  BAER 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    lI,LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  thousands  of  Chicagoans  in 
applauding  the  accomplishments  of  a 
dedicated  business  and  civic  leader  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  commimlty.  Arthur  A.  Baer  began  as 
a  local  businessman  and  has  through  his 
own  efforts  and  unique  talents  become 
recognized  as  one  of  Chicago's  most 
prominent  bankers,  pioneering  drive-up 
banking  and  multiple-service  tellers.  He 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  banking  busi- 
ness for  almost  50  years,  serving  first  as 
President  and  now  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Beverly  Bank  for  30  of  those 
years.  Arthur  Baer  is  presently  chairman 
of  the  board  of  four  banks  in  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

Truly,  Arthur  Baer  is  an  exceptional 
individual  gifted  with  the  ability  to  per- 
sonalize banking  with  a  business  philoso- 
phy fostering  warm  and  individual  serv- 
ice, a  refreshing  approach  in  our  ever- 
growing impersonal  society.  Moreover,  as 
a  community  leader  and  founding  father 
of  the  Beverly  Art  Center  and  the  Ridge 
Historical  Society,  he  has  added  another 
dimension  to  the  cultural  life  style  of  an 
urban  area  enriching  the  lives  of  yoimg 
and  old  alike. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  at  this  time 
in  the  Record  two  articles  that  describe 
the  achievements  of  this  man  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  banking  Industry  as  well  as 
citing  his  professional  and  community 
contributions : 

Arthub  a.  Baer  :  Senior  Cftizen  of  the  Year 
Is  Honored  by  the  Chicago  Park  District 

(By  Jane  Schnedeker) 
The  most  radical  idea  that  Arthur  Baer 
Initiated  was  to  apply  retailing  principles  to 
banking  thus  making  him  the  first  peo- 
ple-oriented, rather  than  money-oriented, 
banker.  He  confounded  the  traditional  bank 
attitude  that  the  bank  Is  always  right  with 
the  retail  principle  that  the  customer  Is  al- 
ways right.  Retail  banking  proved  to  be  spec- 
tacularly successful:  Beverely  Bank  Is  more 
than  thirty  times  as  large  as  when  Arthur 
Baer  first  took  a  hand  In  Its  destiny.  And 
suddenly,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  big 
urban  banks  across  the  country  are  discov- 
ering the  value  of  putting  people  before 
money. 
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Among  the  many  other  services  that  Bev- 
erly Bank  extends  to  Its  customers  Is  one 
that,  these  days,  you  don"t  expect  to  find  in 
a  bank :  a  travel  bureau.  And  It's  completely 
free;  the  bank's  own  travel  experts  can  give 
complete  advice  on  tours,  package  trip.=;.  per- 
5onal  lodging,  timetables,  foreign  exchange 
rates,  obtain  tickets  and  make  re=;ervations. 

Part  of  Arthur  Baer's  people-philosophy  is 
that  a  bank's  obligations  extend  beyond  the 
people  it  employs  and  the  people  it  serves 
as  customers.  He  feels  a  bank  owes  much  to 
the  community  In  which  It  lives,  too.  Accord- 
ingly, at  Beverly  Bank,  under  his  direction, 
there  is  a  full-time  Community  Development 
Department  which  serves  the  rmny  schools, 
churches  and  organizations  in  a  wide  area. 
Anhur  Baer  believes  he  o.>  e;  a  pcv-onal  con- 
iribution  to  the  community. 

It  is  part  of  the  par.idox  of  Septuagenarian 
Baer  that  he  can  both  look  Into  the  futtire 
wiih  enihu3i.i.5m  and  cherish  the  best  of  the 
past;  that  he  can  roam  the  world  in  search 
of  new  sights  and  ideas  and  pioneer  In  such 
futuristic  concepts  as  computerized  banking. 
(Arthur  Baer  Ls  Chairman  of  the  Be\erly 
Bancorp  oration,  a  company  providing  ten 
community  bank.?  with  support  services  such 
as,  data  processing  and  market  research.) 

At  the  bank,  he  is  surrour.ded  by  energetic 
young  people  yet  he  sees  farther  into  the  fu- 
ture than  any  of  them  and  has  already 
mastered  the  art  which  most  younger  people 
have  yet  to  learn;  how  to  preserve  individu- 
ality and  warm  human  con:;ern  In  an  increas- 
ingly impersonal  electronic  age. 
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(By  the  Beverly  Bank  Board  of  Directors) 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  commend  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Baer,  Senior  Officer  of  the  Beverly 
Bank  for  Tlilrty  Tears,  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  Forty -Five  Years,  for 
bis  many  contributions  not  only  to  the  bank 
it?elf,  but  to  the  community  of  Beverly 
HlUs/'ilorgan  Park,  the  City  of  Clucago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Baer  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  community  and  other  civic  affairs.  He  has 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Community  Concert  Association  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  is  a  Trustee  and  past  Trea«i- 
iirer  of  Morgan  Park  Academy  and  of  La 
Hablda  Children's  Hospital  and  Research 
Center.  He  was  one  of  the  orEanlaers  of 
Beverly  Art  Center  and  currently  serves  as 
Chairman  of  Its  Eaiecutlve  Committee.  He  is 
a  past  PreMdent  of  the  Chicago  District  of 
Illinois  Bankers  Association  and  of  the  South 
Side  BEinkers  Association.  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  cited  him  as  "Employer  of  the  Year." 
He  has  served  aa  District  Chairman  on  the 
United  States  Savings  Bond  Division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  He  has  also 
served  as  the  District  Representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks. 

Mr,  Baer  was  a  Phi  Bata  Kappa  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  obtained 
his  Ph.B.  degree  in  1918.  He  Is  past  Chairman 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University, 
and  a  past  President  of  Its  Alumni  Fund. 

Mr.  Baer  is  a  past  President  of  The  Chicago 
Literary  Club  and  Is  currently  serving  as 
Chairman  of  Ite  Centennial  Committee. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE  POOR 


EON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    KaaSACBTrBETTS 

IM  THE  HOUBK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februaiu  20,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  poor 
people  In  the  United  States  are  being  hit 
nardest  of  all  by  the  energy  crisis.  They 
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are  also  in  the  weakest  position  to  do 
anything  about  the  situation  which  they 
now  find  themselves  in.  There  is  no 
strong  lobby  fighting  for  poor  people. 
Tlie  poor  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  which  are  often  un- 
sympathetic to  their  problems  and  often 
do  nothing  to  help  them. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  study  the  problems 
faced  by  the  poor  because  ol  the  energy 
crisis.  I  beUeve  th:tt  such  a  committee 
would  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
who  now  seem  to  be  unrepresented.  I  he 
issues  wtiicli  effect  the  poor  wj.l  be  deaJt 
with  in  a  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sible manner  if  this  committee  is  estab- 
U?hed. 

On  Febi-uary  16,  the  National  Journal 
Reiwrts  featured  an  article  by  Karen 
DeWitt  which  examined  the  problems 
faced  by  tire  poor  because  of  the  energy 
crisis.  I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  better  understand  this  issue  and 
support  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  coainiitiee  to  be  composed  of  hXtten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Atiy  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  la 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investljjaiion 
and  sttidy  of  the  health  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  on  the  pocr. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjotirned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary;  except 
thxt  neither  the  committee  oor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

Tt>©  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Us  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  la  not  In  session 
ahall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Welfare     Repo«t/AceitciE8     Act     oir     Fctel 

Crisis    to    Soften    Shortage    I.MPacr    on 

Poo* 

(By  Karen  E.  DeWItt) 

In  the  recent  syndicated  strip.  Luther,  a 
ghetto  child  tells  a  classmate  that  she  is 
fitting  the  energy  crisis  by  turning  up  her 
thermostat.  Incredulous,  the  friend  ad- 
monishes her  for  not  dialing  down  to  a  fuel- 
.savlng  68  degrees.  She  replies  that  at  her 
house  "a  temperature  of  68  degrees  Is  UP." 

The  comic's  humor  might  be  lost  on  many 
of  the  nation's  24.5  mJllioa  poor,  for  whom 
the  energy  crisis  signals  a  new — if  not  un- 
famillar — obstacl*  to  obtaining  llle»  ne- 
cessities. 

Already  reports  are  ti-lckllug  into  tlie  HEW 
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Department  about  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  the  poor.  Some  examples: 

In  Huiitsvllle.  Ala  ,  low-mcome  comestic". 
cannot  get  to  their  Jobs  In  the  suburbs  be- 
cause of  ii^adequate  public  transport  and 
their  employers  no  longer  can  pick  them  up 
be^au-e  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

In  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  a  Headstart  pro- 
pram  that  serves  11  rural  counties  within 
a  700-miie  radius  has  cut  its  operation  from 
five  to  four  davs  a  week  bccaiose  of  fuel 
ihortafres,  leaving  working  parsnts  with  no 
place  to  leave  their  children. 

Federal  officials  acknowledge  that  the  poc^r 
and  near  poor  will  be  hardest  hit  by  the 
eiicrgy  crisis,  but  they  say  they  do  not  know 
how  ir. tense  the  impact  will  be  or  whom  it 
will  affect  the  most. 

'Our  difficulty  l")  simply  a  lack  of  know!- 
cr;  e."  said  an  HEW  paper.  The  Poor  ar.-i 
the  Energy  Crisis.  "We  know  that  ene^^;  »• 
shcrtftgee  can  affect  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  levels  of  unemployment.  Bat  w«  do  not 
know  how  much.  We  know  that  the  energy 
crisis  will  affect  some  nrore  than  others.  But 
we  do  not  Vnow  who  a:id  how  much  more" 

Organized  effortt:  UnMke  .specific  Interci-t 
groups — Euch  as  truckers  or  more  affluei  t 
consumer  organizattons — the  poor  are  not  set 
up  to  let  the  federal  government  know  what 
their  specific  problems  are.  Indeed,  spoke.- - 
men  for  orcanizatlons  stiidt  as  the  Nation.-.! 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  {NWRO>  and 
the  Committee  on  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs 
(CCEA)  maintain  that  their  constltx»ent^' 
poverty  already  onstltuted  a  crisis  that  the 
energy  sliortage  merely  aggravated. 

"Gas  rationing  doesn't  affect  mo.st  of  the 
poor  because  tiiey  don't  earn  enough  to  own 
cars."  said  Eileen  Grcgson  of  the  NWRO. 
"But  they'll  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  trans- 
portation costs  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crteis 
more  heavily  than  a  middle-class  family  will 
when  they  go  to  fill  up  their  car  tank." 

She  explained  that  a  low-income  family 
would  spend  proportionately  more  of  Its  in- 
come on  rising  public  transportation  eost-s 
than  a  middle-Income  family  would  on  In- 
creased gasoline  prtc^. 

Volt/nteers — Ironically,  some  of  the  orgi»- 
nlzations  that  represent  low-Income  oon- 
sMtiiencles  are  limited  In  how  much  they  can 
do  because  many  of  their  workers  are  volun- 
te^'rs  whose  car  usare  will  be  curtailed  as  a 
result  of  gasoline  shortages. 

"We  Just  dont  have  the  reeources  or  the 
personnel  to  rf^poad  to  the  crisis  of  the 
poor,"  said  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Geno  BarxMil.  di- 
rector of  CTTEA.  "We've  done  some  work  with 
getting  fuel  to  elderly  people  llrlng  on  fixed 
Incomes  In  the  Middle  West  and  we've  pro- 
vided the  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity) with  some  Information  on  the  crisis' 
Impact. 

"But  the  real  Issue  la  not  joat  the  poor'3 
needs,  but  how  ycu  shape  and  share  tbe  bur- 
den of  the  energy  crtsts." 

Citizeny  Energy  Conference — In  an  effort 
to  distribute  tbe  burden  at  thm  energy  crisij 
equitably,  groups  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  poor  met  with  oensumer  p-Mxp*^, 
unions,  enrtroninait  crganlxattoas  and  ctvil 
rlghta  groups  In  Wadilngton  Feb.  18- IB  to 
determine  the  Impact  of  federal  energy  poltcy 
on  their  constituents. 

"Everyone  la  hurt  by  this  (the  energy 
crista),"  aald  conference  or?anl2W  James 
GoodeU  of  tbe  Center  for  Conununitv 
Change.  "We  are  looking  tor  points  where 
v.e're  commonly  affected  by  the  wine  rttua- 
t!on,  areas  where  yon  can  find  iJltes." 

Aniong  conference  participants  are  tbe  Jfa- 
tlonM  Organization  of  Women  and  Common 
Caure. 

ncpftcT 

Tlie  energy  shortage  affects  tbe  poor,  like 
the  rest  of  the  population,  through  inflaUon 
and  unemploymeiii. 

But    the  euergy-rclalad  prrrhlffn   ot   ttte 
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poor  are  likely  to  be  "emergency  and  Income 
problems"  rather  than  limits  on  "personal 
luxury  and  comfort,"  said  John  C.  Sawhlll 
in  Jan.  22  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
SJawhill  Is  deputy  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  (FEO) . 

For  example,  he  s.jid,  the  poor  could  have 
more  problems  obtaining  heatlt:g  oil  because 
they  tend  to  be  cash-on-dellvery  customers 
who  deal  with  "small  one-  to  three-truck 
heating  oil  Arms"  on  an  Irregular  basis. 

He  said  emergency  rationing  regulatlon.s 
call  for  a  "degree-day,  usage-factor  system" 
that  depends  on  a  constant,  long-term  rela- 
tionship between  the  supplier  and  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Sawhlll  said  the  Administration  Is  urging 
that  "normal  deliveries"  (to  the  poor)  con- 
tinue to  be  made." 

SawhUl  said  the  Administration  established 
a  "state  set-aside"  of  fuel  oU  of  4  per  cent 
to  handle  emergency  and  hardship  situations. 

Among  the  questions  about  the  poor  and 
the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  that  must  be 
answered  for  sound  policy  making,  Sawhlll 
said,  are:  "Do  the  poor  use  relatively  less  or 
more  energy  than  others?  Are  the  poor  and 
near  poor  more  or  less  likely  to  be  subject 
to   energy-related    unemployment?" 

Commenting  on  Sawhill's  testimony, 
NROW's  Ms.  Qregson  said  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  wasting  "valuable  time"  studying 
the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  poor. 
"They  know  the  problems,"  she  said.  "It  is 
overwhelnUng  how  little  concerned  they  are." 

Herrlngton  J.  Brj'ce,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies, 
testified  before  the  select  committee  that 
studies  would  show  blacks  and  low-income 
people  Initially  would  not  feel  the  effects  of 
the  energy  crisis  because  they  generally  do 
not  work  in  Industries  such  as  plastics  and 
the  airline  Industry,  which  would  be  affected 
directly. 

"But  as  the  energy  shortage  works  Its  way 
through  the  economy,  the  black  unemploy- 
ment rate  wUl  take  off  and  rapidly,"  Bryce 
Bald.  "Inflation  always  affects  blacks  and  the 
lower  working  class  much  more  than  it 
affects  the  middle-class  and  the  rich." 

"We  might  find  that  many  who  Just  had  a 
foot  In  the  middle  class  last  year  may  now 
fall  out  as  they  lose  Jobs  or  as  their  Income 
becomes  inadequate  to  maintain  a  middle- 
class  style  of  life.  And  many  who  had  been 
at  the  brink  of  poverty  will  now  go  under." 

Bryce  said  that  this  would  stem  from  al- 
ready high  unemployment  levels  among  the 
poor,  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  basic  com- 
modities and  the  fact  that  many  low-Income 
workers  are  not  covered  by  imemployment 
insurance  or  social  security. 

HEW:  An  HEW  report  on  the  poor  and  the 
energy  crisis  reached  similar  conclusions. 

"While  a  prediction  of  unemployment 
among  low-income  workers  caused  by  en- 
ergy shortage*  cannot  be  made  with  c-ny  pre- 
cision, it  is  obvious  that  unemployment 
among  low-income  workers  takes  a  heavy 
toll  on  their  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
and   their  families,"   the  report  said. 

It  said  that  an  added  burden  on  the  poor 
would  result  from  difficulties  encountered 
by  social  service  ageucles  in  reaching  needy 
families  because  of  gasoline  shortages.  Fi- 
nally, It  wamod  that  the  use  of  rationing 
and  other  allocation  regulations  would  give 
rise  to  inequities  from  which  "low-income 
households,  will  be  the  least  equipped  to 
seek  redress  and  the  least  equipped  to  adjust 
to  the  burden.^  imposed  by  them." 

FEO:  To  help  the  poor  with  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  shortage,  the  FEO 
is  setting  up  a  Special  Impact  Office. 

According  to  its  acting  head,  Robert  A. 
Knlsely,  the  office  will  have  a  two-fold  func- 
tion: 

Informing  the  poor  about  things  they  can 
do  to  mlnimlae  the  impact  of  the  crisis; 
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Offering  them  a  bureau  from  wlilch  to  seek 
redress  when  they  thlak  they  are  being  un- 
duly penalized  by  a  situation  related  to 
energy. 

"We're  Just  beginning  to  get  started," 
Knlsely  said.  "No  one  lias  taken  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  kind.s  of  problems  that  face  the 
poor  and  those  that  live  on  fixed  Incomes. 
Their  problems  run  acfoss  the  board  and  we 
have  a  whole  body  ot  social  services  that 
could  be  activated  to  help  them.  But  the 
problem  Is  matching  the  service  with  the 
people." 

Knlsely  said  he  had  a  "tentative  okay  from 
a  departing  assistant  administrator"  about 
the  way  the  office  would  work.  (John  A.  Hill, 
assistant  administrator  for  policy,  planning 
and  regulations  at  the  FEO,  is  going  to  the 
OtBce  of  Management  and  Budget  as  deputy 
assistant  director  for  science,  energy  and 
liatural  resources.  Hill  held  the  FEO  posi- 
tion for  two  months.) 

Knlsely  said  one  of  the  things  being  con- 
sidered is  the  printing  of  small  pamphlets 
to  educate  community  leaders  on  the  effects 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

"Wo  could  provide  energy  training  courses 
on  a  regioiul  basis  or  through  community 
action  agencies  or  model  cities  programs," 
he  said.  "I  think  we  should  have  both  an 
advocate  and  advisory  role,  showing  the  poor 
how  to  wend  their  way  through  the  bureau- 
cratic maze." 

ACTION 

Groups  guarding  the  Interest  of  the  poor 
and  low-income  workers  are  concentrating 
on  preventing  or  mitigating  the  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  their  constituents. 

"We've  already  started  telling  our  clients 
to  work  for  increases  In  their  welfare  grants," 
said  Ms.  Gregson  of  NWRO.  "We're  working 
on  strategy  for  survival  because  no  one  is 
paying  attention  to  the  effects  on  the  poor." 

Josephine  Hulett,  flirector  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Household  Employ- 
ment, which  represents  15,000  domestic 
workers,  said  her  organization  is  using  sim- 
ilar tactics. 

"We've  tried  to  get  our  members  to  use  the 
newspapers  to  publicize  their  situations  with 
the  hope  that  they'll  get  some  kind  of  im- 
mediate relief  locally,"  she  said.  "That  is 
about  all  you  can  do  when  your  employer  tells 
yo  I  she  can't  afford  you  for  as  many  days 
because  of  the  fuel  crisis." 

Response:  The  HEW  Department  has  be- 
gun to  accelerate  its  regional  offices'  activi- 
ties to  deal  with  this  kind  of  pressure. 

HEW  energy  task  forces  headed  by  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  Don  I.  Wortman 
have  been  set  up  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. They  are  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  HEW's  major  divisions. 

Wortman  said  the  task  forces  have  estab- 
lished liaison  with  the  FEO  to  "ensure  that 
the  needs  and  probleme  of  the  poor  are  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  policies  and 
regulations." 

He  said  that  HEW's  health  agencies  are 
using  their  relationship  with  state  and  local 
health  agencies  to  monitor  emergency 
health  problems  and  advise  HEW  when  gen- 
eral problems  Indicated  a  need  for  a  policy 
change. 

As  an  example  of  a  policy  change  that  was 
approved,  he  said  that  New  York,  nilnols, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  asked  to  amend 
the  federal  regulations  for  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  caiildren  (AFDC)  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  payment  system  ensuring 
that  grantees  could  get  fuel  even  If  they 
could  not  get  credit. 

He  said  the  procedtire  would  permit  states 
and  the  grantees,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  re- 
quest a  portion  of  the  public  assistance 
grant  to  be  paid  as  a  separate  check  for  en- 
ergy  usage. 

He  said  that  the  AFDC  program  grantees 
and  emergency  and  special  assistance  recip- 
ients  could   be  helped  directly   through   a 
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nunber  of  HEW  programs.  Wortman  said 
that  because  AFDC  payments  levels  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  states,  they  could  be 
modified  to  meet  any  emergency. 

He  said  that  the  Socinl  Security  Act  (86 
Stat  1329)  allows  states  to  provide  up  to  S5oo 
for  home  repair;;,  whiclj  cculd  be  used  to 
Improve  Insulation  and  reduce  heating  fuel 
consumption  for  welfare  recipients. 

Wortman  said  the  aiaatlonary  aspects  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  the  poor  could  be  alle- 
viated to  some  extent  by  the  recent  social 
security  increase,  the  new  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  and  food  stamps. 

James  Goodell  of  the  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Change  said  he  hopes  corisumer  pres- 
sure will  bring  lower  prices. 

OUTLOOK 

The  problems  of  the  poor  are  exacerbated 
by  the  energy  crisis,  but  no  one  knows  to 
what  extent. 

"My  own  view  in  that  we  have  not  yet 
started  to  fathom  the  immense  Impact  that 
the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  will  have  on  the 
poor  and  on  blacks,"  said  Brjxe  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoi-  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies. 
"Worse  yet,  we  have  not  had  a  forum 
through  which  their  views  might  be  heard. " 

He  said  the  Issue  of  whether  the  energy 
shortages  are  contrived  does  not  concern  the 
poor  because  "they're  too  busy  feeling  the 
fallout"  from  the  shortages. 

He  said  the  nation's  lack  of  provision  for 
the  poor  and  needy  during  the  best  of  times 
had  left  them  "cynical  and  under  hardship. 
I  think  the  situation  will  Just  get  worse  if 
the  crisis  is  as  bad  as  we  Ere  told." 

Dting  Agencies  Aid  the  Poob 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  tries  to 
develop  new  mechanisms  to  provide  help  for 
poor  families  affected  by  the  energy  crisis, 
an  old  program — the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram (CAP) — already  has  had  some  success 
in  assisting  them. 

"We're  hearing  that  local  community  ac- 
tion agencies  have  been  very  effective  In  pro- 
viding winterizing  services  and  getting  fuel 
to  people,"  said  Richard  E.  Johnson,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Manpower. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
going  forward  with  plain  to  halt  direct  fed- 
eral funding  of  the  CAP,  which  Is  operated 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO).  The  Administration's  fiscal  1975 
budget  proposes  no  CAP  or  OEO  funding, 
except  that  $33  million  would  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  HEW  Department  for  phasing  out 
OEO  and  CAP.  About  1J)00  OEO  employees 
would  be  transferred  to  HEW  to  perform  the 
phase-out  activities. 

The  budget  proposes  that  states  and  local 
governments  decide  whether  they  want  to 
continue  funding  of  their  community  action 
agencies  (CAAs). 

Dispute :  Congress  and  the  Administration 
have  been  arguing  for  a  year  over  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Community  Action  Program. 
The  White  House  sought  no  funding  for 
CAAs  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  contending 
that  they  failed  to  fulfill  their  mandate  of 
moving  people  out  of  poverty. 

"Community  action  programs  have  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
value  to  local  communities,"  said  the  fiscal 
1974  budget.  "If  the  conatltuencles  of  indi- 
vidual communities  desire  to  continue  pro- 
viding financial  support  to  local  community 
action  agencies,  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  could  be  used." 

Congress  nonetheless  voted  to  finance  the 
program.  CAP  fiscal  1974  outlays  are  esti- 
mated at  $175  m^lUlon,  Including  grants  that 
have  provided  a  bridge  over  the  energy  crisis 
for  many  poor  families,  especially  In  the 
Northeast.  \ 

Northern  New  England:  In  November,  18 
CAAs  In  Maine  received  $478,000  from  OEO 
to  set  up  Project  Fuel  for  poor  families.       * 
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Part  of  the  money  was  put  Into  an  emer- 
gency fund  from  which  welfare  recipients  and 
other  needy  persons  could  borrow  to  pay  for 
heating  oil.  Borrowers  pay  back  the  no-inter- 
est loans  to  keep  the  fund  revolving. 

"People  are  eager  to  pay  the  money  back 
to  keep  the  fund  going,"  said  Joy  L.  Bennett, 
a  staff  member  of  Communities  in  Action 
Together,  which  serves  as  the  national  or- 
ganization for  the  nation's  940  CAAs. 

She  said  the  rest  of  the  money  is  being 
used  to  winterize  low-Income  homes  iu  au 
effort  to  save  on  fuel  costs. 

"In  a  matter  of  three  weeks,  using  man- 
power trainees  and  volunteer  workers,  more 
than  700  houses  have  been  winterized."  she 
said.  The  projection  for  the  six  month  pe- 
riod Is  3,000  homes. 

Community  action  agencies  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  later  received  grants  of 
$200,000  for  each  state  for  similar  programs, 

Connecticut:  Without  federal  funds,  Ms. 
Bennett  said,  CAAs  In  Connecticut  set  up  a 
"hotline"  for  emergency  fuel  calls  and  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  welfare  clients  when  heat- 
ing companies  refused  to  deliver  fuel  without 
cash  payment. 

"They  arranged  for  the  grantees  to  pay  for 
their  fuel  In  small  amounts  on  a  regular 
basis."  she  said. 

Because  the  Northeast  has  experienced 
some  severe  cold  weather  this  winter,  CAAs 
there  have  been  much  quicker  to  organize 
energy  programs  than  CAAs  in  other  areas, 
she  said. 

Other  actions:  "People  are  Just  beginning 
to  form  coalitions,  particularly  In  the  west- 
ern states  where  they  will  have  the  problem 
of  natural  gas  and  gasoline  shortages,"  she 
said. 

One  OEO  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  Iden- 
tified, said,  "It's  funny,  but  the  community 
action  agencies  are  proving  to  be  a  good 
example  of  New  Federalism  and  yet  they  are 
slated  for  death." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE 
POOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  v.hile 
White  House  officials,  and  assorted  bu- 
reaucrats attempt  to  deal  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  It  is  imperative  that  organiza- 
tions and  associations  across  the  country 
not  relinquish  their  responsibilities  in 
representing  their  constituencies  in  this 
matter. 

In  this  light,  I  was  heartened  to  re- 
ceive a  statement  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  concerning 
the  energy  crisis  and  its  ramifications 
for  the  poor.  I  now  submit  the  material 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  states  important  considera- 
tions for  the  future  development  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  government  poli- 
cies to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

Tlae  statement  follows: 
National    Association    op    Sociai.    Workers 
State    Position     on   Energy   Crisis 

"We  believe  the  first  priority  in  the  energy 
crisis  is  the  preservation  of  life,"  Lorenzo  H. 
Traylor,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  (NA3W)  said  today. 

Representing  60,000  professional  Social 
Workers,  Traylor  stated  that  NASW  is  con- 
cerned that  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments guarantee  that  the  poor,  the  disabled, 
the  working  poor,  the  elderly  and  aU  people 
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living  on  fixed  Incomes,  such  as  retirement 
and  soclal  security  benefits  be  protected  by 
receiving  Immediate  assistance  or  short- 
term  aid  during  the  critical  mouths  of 
January  through  March. 

Citing  the  case  of  the  two  elderly  people, 
aged  91  and  93  who  froze  to  death  In  late 
December  In  New  York,  because  their  elec- 
tricity was  turned  off,  Traylor  said.  "There 
can  be  no  place  in  the  human  spectrvun  for 
such  merciless  neglect,  restUtlng  In  the  loss 
of  two  lives." 

Referring  to  the  Proposed  Mandatory  Fuel 
Allocation  Regulations  published  in  the  De- 
cember 13.  1973,  issue  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Section  200.44,  Subsection  F,  Number  4. 
which  states.  "...  to  insure  that  no  Amerl- 
cuu  suffers  life  threatening  cold,  permanent 
dlsabllUy  or  death  because  he  or  she  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  fuel  on  a  priority  allo- 
cation or  emergency  basis,"  Traylor  said  he 
is  requesting  formal  NASW  and  low  Income 
consumer  p.arUcipation  on  national,  regional, 
slate  and  local  fuel  allocation  boards  and 
commissions  and  asking  the  Associ.ation's 
172  Chapters  to  become  directly  involved. 

We  must  not  let  the  energy  crisis  obsctire 
the  fact  that  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  at  an  all  time  high.  The  poor  and  low 
■\\  A^e.  earners  are  already  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  other  health  problems. 

Because  NASW's  major  constituency — peo- 
ple with  personal  or  social  problems — Is  the 
most  alTected  by  the  energy  crisis,  the  Social 
Workers'  concern  In  developing  and  Im- 
plementing long  term  energy  programs,  reg- 
ulations, guidelines,  allocations,  possible 
rationing  or  taxes  and  other  related  actions. 
"Because  administrative  regulations  are 
equally  as  Important  to  the  welfare  of  low 
Income  Americans  as  the  development  of 
broad  policy,  we  believe  it  essential  that  the 
NASW  be  formally  represented  in  Washing- 
ton on  any  federal  Energy  Office  bodies  re- 
sponsible for  drafting  administrative  guide- 
lines Implementing  the  proposed  regula- 
tions," Traylor  said. 

One  subject  which  causes  us  further  con- 
cern, Traylor  added.  Is  the  forecast  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6  to  8%,  or  8  million  un- 
employed. Socio-economic  and  demographic 
Oa'.a  show  that  an  estimated  9  million  peo- 
ple in  the  U.S.  on  fixed  Incomes  live  In  pov- 
erty. This  represents  Vi  of  the  American  peo- 
ple- on  fixed  Incomes.  Of  the  27  million  peo- 
ple in  poverty,  over  7  million  are  In  areas  of 
the  covmtry  facing  severe  winters.  Many  of 
th?  8  million  soon  to  be  unemployed  will  be 
middle  class  Americans  who  will  be  doubly 
alTected  and  must  be  Included  In  the  a.ssess- 
ment  of  potential  human  impact  in  this 
energy  crisis.  Special  Impact  of  the  unem- 
ployed forecast  of  8  million  will  also  double 
rates  In  the  nation's  ghettoes. 

Traylor  pointed  out  that  professional  So- 
cl.'il  Workers  are  working  In  a  variety  of  fields 
other  than  public  welfare,  including:  correc- 
tion, health  care,  rehabilitation,  hospitals, 
grrpduate  and  undergraduate  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work,  Psychiatry,  child  care,  mental 
health,  long  term  care  facilities  and  adult 
and  Juvenile  Justice  systems,  to  name  a  few. 

In  view  of  the  occupational  versatility  of 
professional  Social  Workers,  NASW  has  estab- 
lished the  following  priorities  in  this  energy 
crisis: 

1.  Prevention  of  sickness  and  death. 

2.  Maintenance  of  essential  community 
operations  (employers,  schools,  hospital-s, 
etc.) 

3.  Representation  of  those  people  most  af- 
fected on  policy  making  bodies  at  all  levels. 

4.  Designation  of  the  responsible  person, 
agency,  etc.  at  the  Federal  Regional,  State 
and  local  levels. 

5.  Utilization  of  the  37,000  voluntary 
Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  at  all  levels  to 
locate  possible  distress  cases. 

6.  Assess  supply  of  fuel  resources. 

7.  Enforcement  of  equitable  distribution  of 
fuel  allocations  by  distributors. 
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8.  Insure  that  all  flexibility,  etc.  In  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  is  utilized  to  deal  with 
the  energy  crisis  (i.e..  Health  and  Welfare 
Title  rV-A  funds;  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration— Section  504;  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— Section  115  and  312) . 

9.  Collection  of  data  on  impact  of  energy 
crisis,  especially  on  low  Income  people. 

'NASW  wants  to  help,"  Traylor  said,  "and 
ue  are  in  full  support  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  proposal  to  establish  a 
national  program,  'Energy  Alert'  and  to  assist 
in  any  way  we  can  at  the  National  level, 
through  the  Regional  Offices,  the  SEOOs, 
the  Community  Action  Agencies  and  public 
and  private  organizations  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  We  have  these  communication 
lines  and  outreach  potential  through  our 
60.000  members  in  172  Chapters  throvighout 
the  United  States. 

"We  also  want  to  have  something  to  say 
about  gasoline  rationing,  relaxation  of  stand- 
ards, mandatory  conservation,  energy  taxes, 
economic  impact,  heating  fuel,  energy  allo- 
cation, energy  data  and  mass  transit,  as  all 
of  these  subject  areas  are  primary  concerns 
ct  our  constituency.  We  support  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  the  people  dislocated  by 
the  energy  crisis,  and  believe  they  should  be 
working  on  the  problem  Itself." 

Who  win  ask  the  Administration  these 
questions: 

1.  Win  heating  fuel  be  cut  off  first  for  those 
who  have  the  least  credit? 

2.  W'ill  the  Independent  g£is  dealers  In 
rural  areas  where  the  poor  buy  gas  be  the 
first  to  close? 

3.  Isn't  low  Income  housing  the  poorest 
Insulated? 

4.  Aren't  the  poor  least  able  to  form  car 
pools? 

5.  Will  the  lack  of  gas  make  it  difficult  for 
the  poor  to  travel  long  distances  for  food 
stamps? 

6.  If  you  turn  down  heat  In  a  poorly  In- 
sulated home,  you  wUl  need  twc  sweaters — 
what  if  vou  don't  have  one? 


HOUSE  REJECTION  OF  IDA  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  House's  rejection  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  share  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — IDA's 
fourth  replenishment — I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  wliich  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 9,  1974  issue  of  the  New  Repubhc. 

Tlie  author  analyzes  the  various  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  Congress  deci- 
sion to  deny  U.S.  participation  i-^  this 
multilateral  "soft  loan"  window  the 
World  Bank.  He  argues  peisuasively  tliat 
this  action  makes  suspect  the  Congress 
willingness  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  carry  out  its  in- 
ternational responsibilities. 

I  feel  that  these  remarks  merit  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
submit  this  article  for  their  information. 

The  article  follows : 
Do  Not  Cgitnt  on  Congrfss — Flickt 
From  Aid 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

It  Is  sometimes  said  these  days  that  with 
the  authority  of  the  Persident  on  the  wane. 
Congress  ought  to  exercise  a  more  decisive 
role  in  the  management  of  national  affairs. 
Is  not  Capitol  Hill  a  more  sensitive  gauge 
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than  the  White  Boujse  oX  bow  the  wiuds  arc 
blowing  In  th«  country?  And  In  the  light  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  egregious  abuse  of  power.  Isn't 
the  pluralism  oi  Congress  a  democratic  sale- 
tuard?  Some  advocates  of  a  stronger  leglsla- 
ture  look  longingly  at  Britain  and  suggest 
Uiac  a  parliamentary  system  might  be  more 
lesponsible  than  our  constitutional  system. 
The  speculation  is  Utterestlng,  but  empty 
V.  hen  put  to  the  test. 

Oue  such  test  came  a  couple  of  ti-eeks  ago, 
vkhen  the  Hou^  cf  Represeutalives  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  reject  a  bill  to  provide 
I  lie  International  Development  As£3clal.lon, 
the  easy  money  department  of  the  World 
Bank,  with  fresh  funds  to  help  the  poorest 
<;f  the  world's  poor  regions.  The  vote  part- 
ly mirrored  cougre:>sional  disgust,  par- 
ticularly among  Republicans,  at  the  adixUui- 
litratlon's  miserly  support  of  domestic  pro- 
grams to  improve  health,  housing,  education 
and  welfare.  It  also  reflected  the  fact  that 
Americans,  troubled  by  fuel  shortages,  spl- 
ralLng  prices  and  high  Interest  rates,  feel 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  But  the  House 
iu:tlon  was  nevertheless,  as  World  Bank  pres- 
ident Robert  S.  MoNamaxa  said  In  an  un- 
usually emotional  statement,  an  "unmiti- 
r;ated  dlaaster."  It  me*ns  that  the  US  is  pre- 
jjared,  at  lis  own  futtue  risk,  to  neglect  areas 
that  ar«  going  to  become  more  and  more 
Important  for  vital  natural  resources.  And  It 
signifies  that  Americans,  who  ctHisume 
nearly  half  of  the  raw  materials  on  earth,  are 
giving  Tent  to  their  own  frustrations  by 
condemning  more  than  a  blUlon  impover- 
Uhed  Asians  and  Africans  to  malnutrition 
and  i>erfaap8  starratlon. 

The  general  disillusionment  toward  lot- 
eign  aid  in  recent  years  is  understandable. 
Many  are  disappointed  that  several  Euro- 
pean states,  which  would  have  crumbled 
after  World  War  II  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
Marshall  Plan,  now  coldly  rebuff  appeals  by 
the  DB.  for  cxioperatlon.  There  Is  also  a 
spreading  suspicion,  juztiaed,  that  n.S.  as- 
;  istance  frequently  fills  the  coffers  of  dicta- 
torial regimes  that  have  little  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  their  own  people.  With  the 
abatement  of  the  Cold  War,  Americans  can 
no  longer  be  rallied  to  aid  as  a  weapon 
against  commimlsm.  And  these  attitudes 
have  been  heightened  by  the  sentiment  that 
America's  monetary  and  other  economle 
difficulties  are  largely  the  result  of  past 
generosity.  The  extent  to  which  foreign  aid 
had  faUen  into  disfavor  was  underlined  by 
Congress'  failure  to  autborlae  assistance 
money  In  1971  and  again  hi  1972,  and  finally 
voting  by  a  narrow  margin  last  year  to  give 
the  admlnlstratioii  about  85  percent  of  Its 
request  for  $2A  billion. 

Among  their  other  complaints,  many  con- 
gressmen grumbled  that  other  Industrial  na- 
tions, whose  prosperity  has  soared  within 
the  last  decade,  ought  to  share  more  of  the 
aid  burden.  It  was  precisely  that  complaint 
that  prompted  the  creation  In  the  early 
IMte  ot  the  World  Bank's  Intematlonal  De- 
velopment Association  as  a  multilateral  in- 
strument comprising  25  major  donor  sutes. 
I'unds  for  the  association  would  be  r^len- 
tshed  perlodlcaUy,  and,  under  the  Initial 
agreement,  the  UJ3.  committed  Itself  to  pro- 
vide 40  percent  of  the  financing.  Though 
this  matter  the  IT.S.  the  biggest  single  c«m- 
trlbutor,  its  share  in  proportion  to  its  gross 
national  product  was  smaller  than  every 
other  donor  except  AubUU  and  Italy.  Even 
so.  sensing  the  rising  hostUity  of  Congress 
to  aid  programs.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Shultz  went  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  World  Bank  In  Nairobi  last  September 
determined  to  reduce  further  the  VS.  con- 
tribution. He  succeeded  In  cutting  it  to  33.3 
percent  by  persuading  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  to  boost  their  subsidies  signifi- 
cantly, and  be  retm-ned  to  Washington  to 
ask  Congress  fop  »l.s  billion  to  cover  the  VS 
share  tt  the  assoetatlon-B  funds  for  the  next 
(oar  yean. 
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The  International  Developcoeut  Associa- 
tion was  coaceived  as  a  channel  through 
which  to  funnel  long-term  Interest-free 
loans  to  the  most  marginal  countries.  One 
criterion  for  recipients  is  a  per  capita  Income 
of  $375  per  year  or  leas,  and  in  order  to 
minimize  corruption  the  association  requires 
that  loans  be  linked  to  concrete  operations. 
The  majority  of  thesa  are  designed  to  In- 
crease agricultural  production,  develop  com- 
mtmlcatious  and  Improve  transportation. 
Mo£t  are  concentrated  in  destitute  regions 
of  As  a,  Africa,  Latin  Anacrlca  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Individual  projects  have  ranged 
from  the  construction  of  roads  in  Afghan- 
i.stau,  Malawi  and  thi  Yemen  to  promoting 
livestocli  breeding  in  Pitaguay,  spurring  tea 
cultivation  in  Indonesiji  and  encouraging 
education  In  Ethiopia,  fhere  87  percent  of 
prlmij-y  age  c)  lldren  are  permanent  truant  i. 
Within  recent  months  the  association  has 
been  confronted  by  throe  crises.  What  Mc- 
NaaiAra  calls  "oue  of  the  worst  droughts  In 
hiunan  history"  Is  plajulng  Niger,  Upper 
Volta,  Mall,  Maiu'ltanla,  Senegal  and  Chad, 
the  lauds  that  make  up  the  Sahel  Zone  of 
West  Africa.  Drought  combined  with  a  three- 
fold rise  in  the  price  of  imported  grain  are 
threatening  India  and  Pakistan  as  well  as 
newly  independent  Bangladesh,  where  75 
million  people  strviggle  for  subsistence  on 
en  area  the  size  of  Florida.  Aggravating 
these  conditions,  the  cost  of  Arab  oil  has 
Jumped  fourfold,  which  means  that  the  de- 
velopUig  countries  as  a  whole  wUl  be  forced 
to  spend  $10  bUllon  moie  for  fuel  this  year 
than  they  did  last  year— or,  as  is  more  likely, 
cut  back  the  energy  they  use  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  urgency  of  these  crises  Inspired  the 
Nixon  administration  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  sway  the  House  subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national finance,  which  held  three  sessions 
in  November  and  December  to  consider  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  th"  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  For  the  first  time  the 
President  sent  the  House  a  message  stress- 
ing that  the  U.S.  share  in  the  association's 
funds  had  been  apportioned  "more  equitab- 
ly." The  hearings  featin-ed  Shultz,  former 
World  Bank  president  Eugene  Black,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  board  chairman  David 
Rockefeller  and  C.  Pred  Bergsten  of  the 
Brooltlngs  Institution.  Bergsten,  a  leading 
expert  on  the  economics  of  the  so-called 
Third  World,  emphasized  as  he  has  on  other 
occasions  that  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  be  Increas- 
ingly reliant  on  the  developing  countries  for 
raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  American 
exports,  and  therefore,  he  argued,  cooperation 
with  these  lands  is  essential.  The  testimony 
was  so  convincing  that  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  its  parent  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  voted  unanimously  In  favor 
of  the  U.S.  subsidy.  The  administration 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  in  the  expectation 
that  the  House  would  go  along.  But  the  vote, 
when  It  was  taken  on  January  23,  went  248 
to  155  against  the  U.S.  contribution.  Republi- 
cans opposed  It  by  a  margin  of  three  to  one, 
and  1 1  of  the  39  congressmen  who  had  backed 
the  bin  In  committee  turned  against  It. 
Shocked  administration  officials  afterward 
tried  to  assess  what  went  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  they  conceded,  they  had 
failed  to  lobby  effectively,  partly  out  of  com- 
placency but  largely  because  they  had  scant 
leverage.  The  President  bad  Impounded  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  appropriations  passed  by 
Congress  for  medical  research,  education, 
highway  construction,  pollution  control  and 
other  programs;  now,  aR  one  congressman 
put  It,  "he  was  trying  to  get  us  to  give  Asians 
and  Africans  what  he  has  denied  to  Amerl- 
can.-!."  The  timing  was  also  a  blunder.  It  was 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  presented  to  the 
House  after  the  Christmas  recess,  and  the 
congressmen,  their  ears  stm  ringing  with  the 
gripes  of  their  constituents,  were  In  no  tem- 
per to  finance  foreigners.  This  Isolationist 
Was  was  ftirther  exacerbnted,  accwdlng  to  a 
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senior  House  staffer,  by  a  pervasive  hostUitv 
to  Mr.  Nixon  himself.  "I  doubt  that  he  could 
have  swung  the  vote  even  If  he  had  come 
up  here  In  person,"  he  said.  "This  admia- 
istratlon  Just  has  no  credibility." 

Legislative  maneuvering  usually  goes  on 
In  the  corridors  of  Congress,  but  in  this  In- 
stance the  fate  of  the  bill  was  decided  during 
a  debate  descrilDed  as  "more  chemical  than 
rational."  Republican  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
Kentucky  blasted  the  request  on  the  grounds 
that  most  of  the  African  recipients  opposed 
Israel,  and  besides,  he  added,  "Shouldn't  we 
talio  care  of  our  poor  people  first?"  John  Dent 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat  who  had  bsxked 
the  US  contribution  in  years  past,  proclaimed 
a  change  of  heart.  Factories  are  closing  down 
all  over  his  district  because  of  high  Uiterest 
rates,  he  complained:  "aiving  this  tJd  to 
these  countries  without  soane  kind  of  string 
attached  puts  us  in  the  position  of  behig 
suckers."  John  Flynt,  a  Georgia  Democrat 
objected  to  the  bill  as  one  of  "those  things 
which  would  be  nice  to  have  If  we  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them."  One  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  the  act  came  from 
Ohio  Democrat  Wayne  Hays.  Basing  his  state- 
ment on  a  World  Bank  study,  he  asserted 
that  the  increased  subsidy  would  really  go 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  form  of  Inflated  oil  prices, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  average  congressman's 
instinctive  concern  for  reelection: 

Now  some  of  the  members  can  go  home  if 
they  want  to  .  .  .  and  tell  their  constituents 
they  voted  for  this  $1.5  billion  an.-l  at  the 
same  time  tell  them  this  naoney  goes  to  the.se 
same  countries  that  caused  the  price  of  gaso- 
line to  go  up  to  50  cents  a  gallon,  the  price  of 
fuel  oU  to  go  up  100  percent.  The  RepubUcans 
can  Just  keep  voting  like  that  and  talking 
like  that  .  .  .  and  we  Democrats  probably 
will  take  more  seats  in  the  House  than  any 
party  since  this  Republic  was  foimded. 

A  key  element  In  the  del»ate,  however,  was 
the  Intervention  of  the  influential  Texas 
Democrat  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  He  had 
never  supported  past  US  contributions  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  but 
ft  least  he  had  never  raised  his  voice  against 
them  on  the  floor.  Now  he  spoke  out  in  oppo- 
sition: ^^ 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  Increase  our  com- 
mitments at  a  time  when  we  cannot  take  care 
of  folks  at  home,  when  the  dollar  has  been 
under  heavy  preastire,  when  the  national  debt 
has  Increased  by  about  one-fifth  hi  the  last 
four  years,  and  when  we  are  going  Into  debt 
this  year  another  $16  bllllan. 

Dlanayed  by  the  stunning  defeat  that 
followed,  Shultz  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
promptly  put  out  a  Joint  declaration  assail- 
ing the  House  action  as  "a  major  setback 
to  our  efforts  of  cooperation  and  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  US  to  provld*  leadership  in  a 
world  where  there  Is  an  Increasingly  serious 
tendency  for  nations  to  believe  that  their 
best  Interest  lies  in  going  it  alone."  That 
admonition  did  nothing  to  alter  the  atti- 
tude of  senior  congressmen.  Meeting  with 
Wayne  Hays  and  House  I»orelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee chairman  Thomas  Uorgan  not  long 
after  the  vote,  Kissinger  voiced  his  unhaprpi- 
ness  and  warned  that  rejeotlon  of  the  multi- 
lateral aid  contribution  would  complicate 
the  conference  of  European  oil-consuming 
countries  to  be  held  In  Washington  next 
week.  The  two  congressmen  flnnly  replied  to 
the  effect  that  they  favcwetf  towghness  toward 
the  Europeans,  who,  they  said,  "make  oil 
deals  behind  our  back."  Mcamwhile  Washing- 
ton has  been  seething  with  recrimination. 
World  Bank  officials,  McNamara  among  them, 
privately  blame  the  admlniatration  for  not 
lobbying  effectively.  Congressmen  are  snarl- 
ing at  McNamara  for  abandoning  the  apoUtl- 
cal  posture  he  is  supposed  to  take  as  an  in- 
ternational civil  servant.  And  members  of 
the  administration  are  expressing  displeasure 
with  what  they  caU  congressional  caprice. 

Failure  by  the  White  House  to  get  the  bill 
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passed  would  spell  the  end  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  At  this  stage 
the  24  other  donors  to  the  World  Bank  group 
are  refraining  from  any  comment  which,  they 
fear,  might  prejudice  a  renewed  administra- 
tion effort.  But  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what 
steps  the  administration  Intends  to  take — 
or  whetlier  the  steps  it  does  take  will  reverse 
trie  result.  One  strategy  bein;»  consiciered  is 
to  persuade  Senator  Fulhrifjht.  who  is  recep- 
tive to  Kissinger's  entreaties,  to  guide  the 
proposal  through  his  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee so  that  it  can  be  returned  to  the 
House.  Tills  approach  faces  two  principal 
uncertainties.  First,  it  is  not  at  all  .sure  that 
Fiilbright.  who  has  been  lighting  foreign  aid 
as  a  "Cold  War  relic,"  will  accommodate  the 
administration.  And  if  he  docs,  tliere  is  no 
tniarantee  that  a  compromise  bill  will  offer 
the  World  Bank  the  full  $1.5  billion  pledged 
by  the  US  at  Nairobi.  Specialists  familiar 
with  congressional  thinking  submit  that  the 
most  that  the  White  House  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain is  S960  million,  the  sum  aiithorized  by 
the  legislature  In  1972.  Sucli  a  sum  would 
mean  a  complete  renegotiation  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association's  subscrip- 
tion schedule. 

The  episode  Is  viewed  by  administration 
operatives  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  indication 
that  the  executive  arm  is  going  to  have  hard 
days  ahead  .is  it  seeks  to  convince  congress- 
men that  the  US  still  has  responsibilities 
abroad.  Perhaps  a  more  significant  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  House's  indiscriminate  be- 
havior la  that  Congress  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  It  can  presume  to  ^:-y?r  tiie  mantle 
of  responsible  leadership. 


EMERGENCY  SSI  PAYMENTS  A 
NECESSITY,  HEW  MUST  RESPOND, 
NE-W   LEGISLATION   OFFERED 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  issue  emergency  payments  to 
those  on  the  Federal  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  who  do  not  receive 
their  SSI  checks  because  the  check  Is 
lost,  stolen,  or  undeliverable.  The  bill  fur- 
ther requires  the  SecretaiT  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  where  it  is  verified 
that  a  recipient's  SSI  cash  benefits  have 
been  stolen. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  cases 
of  hardship  which  have  been  visited  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it  by  the  recent 
takeover  of  the  disabled,  aged,  and  blind 
welfare  cases  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Federal  supple- 
mental security  income  program.  On 
January  9,  1974,  a  New  York  Times 
photographer  captured  the  chaos  in  the 
program  with  a  photograph  of  hundreds 
of  blind,  elderly,  disabled  men  and 
women  huddled  outside  the  local  social 
security  offices  on  a  dark,  bitterly  cold 
Jauuai-y  day. 

At  that  time,  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  Members  of  the  New  York  City  del- 
egation, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Treasury  arranged  to  re- 
place these  missing  SSI  checks  on  a  24- 
hour  interim  payment  program.  However, 
though  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  scenes  would  not  take  place 
this  month,  this  24-hour  emerKency  pay- 
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ment  progi-am  was  canceled  on  the  31st 
of  JanuaiT. 

This  month,  many  handicapped  and 
aged  persons  again  had  to  spend  long 
periods  of  time  at  social  security  offices 
without  receiving  the  money  they  des- 
peratel>'  need.  Many  are  without  money 
for  food:  others  are  unable  to  pay  their 
rent;  all  are  suiTcring.  My  colleagues  in 
the  New  York  delegation  and  my  own  of- 
fice have  been  besieged  v.ith  complaints 
and  cries  for  helii. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Admiiiistration  has 
advised  me  that  they  v.lll  not  reinsti- 
tute  their  24-hGur  emergency  assi-stance 
payment  prDjri'atu.  As  a  result,  local  pub- 
lic assistance  agencies  are  beleaguered 
with  SSI  recipients  who  are  in  desperate 
need  of  help.  The  legislation  which  lam 
introdiiciiig  today  will  require  the  Social 
Security  Admiristration  to  give  an  emer- 
gency payment  to  an  SSI  recipient  who 
has  not  received  his  or  her  check  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  his 
or  her  mi.ssing  check. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  fellows: 

HJ?.   12903 
A  bin  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  emergency  Fed- 
eral  assistance   grants   to   aged,   blind,  or 
disabled    Individuals   whose   supplemental 
security   Income   checks    (or   the   proceeds 
tliereof)   are  lost,  stolen,  or  undelivered 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   sec- 
tion   1631    of    the    Social    Security    Act    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tl^e  end  thereof  the 
following  iie.v  subsection: 

"EMERGENCY  BENErlTS  FOR  RiXlPIENTS 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  grant  financial 
assistance  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
to  individuals  who  are  recipients  of  benefits 
tmder  this  title  and  who  are  faced  with  fi- 
nancial emergency  and  make  application 
therefor.  Such  assistance  shall  be  granted  to 
any  such  Individual  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  or  her  application,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  In  such  amounts  as  are  proper 
and  equitable  for  ( 1 )  replacement  of  lost, 
stolen,  or  imdellvered  checks  Issued  to  or  for 
such  Individual  In  payment  of  such  benefits, 
or  (2)  replacement  of  lost  or  stolen  cash 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  regulations  to  constitute  the  proceeds  of 
one  or  more  such  checks,  where  the  loss  or 
theft  has  been  promptly  reported  to  and  veri- 
fied by  the  appropriate  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  checks  Issued  In  payment  of  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  for  months  after  the 
month  In  which  tbis  Act  is  enacted. 


ILLEGAL    CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   I.OI7ISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
and  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal discuss  aspects  of  Illegal  campaign 
contributions,  which  I  believe  deserve  the 
attention  of  my  coUea^es.  The  articles 
follow : 
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(From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    Times-Pica- 
yune, Jan.  31.  1974] 
Uniok   Gifts  to  Demos   Shown 

In  the  drumfire  about  illegal  political  con- 
tributions, one  might  guess  that  about  the 
only  miscreants  were  corporations  or  trade 
groups  and  that  the  recipients  almost  solely 
were  Republican  candidates. 

Federal  law  says  corporate  and  union  treas- 
uries can't  f^ive  anything  of  value  to  candi- 
dates for  federal  elective  office. 

But  tlie  relatively  narrow  spotlight  on  cor- 
porations and  tlie  GOP  has  been  broadenei 
mto  a  floodlight  by  court  revelations  embrac- 
ing a  large  AFL-cio  union,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  many  Demo- 
cratic races  for  Congress. 

As  recounied  In  the  WaU  Street  Journat. 
a  cotirt  ca.se  led  to  the  opening  of  piles  of 
uni.in  docujnents  showing  direct  cash  cam- 
paign gifts  via  the  Machinists  Non-Partisau 
Political  League,  but  of  greater  volume  wer*^ 
contributions  in  league  staff  time  valued  in 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  contribu- 
tions of  campaign  literature  and  contri- 
'outions  of  union  airline  credit  cards  for  use 
by  candidates. 

If  this  coturt  case  shows  such  In  the  In- 
stance of  one  union,  what  could  be  shown 
by  lifting  the  lid  for  a  look  at  other  unioru-' 
political  machinations?  Or  does  the  double 
fact  of  unions  and  Democrats  guarantee  im- 
munity from  a  searching  public  appraisal? 

IFrom  the  V/.tU  .Street  Journal.  Jan.  29.  1971] 

Unions  and  Politics — Money's  Jitst  Oni: 
Tool  Machinists  Use  To  Hllp  Favoreu 
OfTicE   Seekers 

(By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

Los  Angeles. — Like  the  President  himself, 
some  of  Richard  Nixon's  foes  In  organized 
labor  have  l>een  surrendering  sensitive  politi- 
cal records. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, in  a  case  initiated  by  a  gro'tip  of  dissident 
members  of  the  union,  was  forced  by  a  fed- 
eral court  here  to  release  thousands  of  docti- 
ments.  They  reveal  In  unusual  detail  how  the 
I  AM  goes  about  electing  its  friends  to  federal 
office. 

This  rare  glimpse  hito  the  inner  workings 
of  one  of  the  APL-CIO's  largest  (800.000 
members)  and  most  politically  active  unions 
shows  that  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  a  union's 
political  clout  than  the  direct  financial  con- 
tributions reported  to  government  watch- 
dogs— and  labor's  political  experts  say  the 
machinists  probably  adhere  to  the  campaign 
spending  laws  as  closely  as  any  union. 

The  documents  indicate  that  direct  gifts 
are  often  overshadowed  by  various  servicer 
provided  free  of  charge  to  favored  candidates 
under  the  guise  of  "political  education"  for 
union  members.  The  indirect  aid  includes 
some  of  labor's  most  potent  political  weap- 
ons: assignment  of  paid  staff  members  to 
candidates'  campaigns,  use  of  union  com- 
puters, mobilization  of  get-out-the-vote 
drives. 

TRIPS    AND     DINNERS 

Dues  have  also  been  used,  the  documents 
indicate,  to  supply  lAM-backed  candidates 
with  polls  and  printing  services  and  to  fi- 
nance "non-partisan"  registration  drives, 
trips  by  congressional  incumbents  back  home 
during  campaigns,  and  dinners  benefiting 
office  seekers  endorsed  by  the  machinists 
Machinist-backed  candidates  are  almost  in- 
variably Democrats. 

An  Important  question  is  whether  these 
dues-financed  activities  violate  federal  laws 
that  for  decades  have  barred  unions  and 
corporations  from  using  their  treasury  funds 
to  contribute  "anything  of  value"  to  candi- 
dates for  federal  office.  Money  for  such  direct 
contributions  by  unions  must  come  from 
voluntary  donations  coaxed  out  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  federal  statutes  do  permit  unions 
to  spend  dues  for  partisan  politicking  direct- 
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ed  at  the  union's  members  and  their  families, 
on  the  theory  that  this  sort  of  thing  Is  Inter- 
nal union  biislcess,  and  the  money  iised  for 
this  activity  Is  called  "education  money,"  or 
"soft  money." 

The  poUtJcnl  activities  of  the  machlnteta' 
union  are,  Indeed,  aimed  at  the  union's  mem- 
b'Ws  and  are  therefore  proper,  says  William 
Uolayter.  director  of  the  union's  political 
:  rm,  the  Machinists  Non-Partlsan  Political 
League. 

DP.4\VTNC    THE    LINE 

Evcu  labor's  critics  concede  that  it  is  some- 
Times  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  activi- 
1  les  designed  to  sell  a  candidate  to  union's 
1  lembers  and  these  iiiiended  to  s-.vay  voters  in 
general.  A  member  of  the  machinists  as- 
signed to  promote  a  candidate  among  other 
Jiiachluists  may  Inevitably  find  himself  v/oo- 
Mig  other  voters  as  well. 

Still,  the  machinists'  documents  su^^gest 
ihat  the  union  has  often  sought  to  provide 
maximum  assistance  to  a  candidate  by  vise 
of  soft  money.  "The  problem,"  says  one  labor 
political  strategist,  'is  that  the  machinists 
put  too  much  In  writing."  The  late  Don  El- 
:inger,  the  widely  respected  head  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Non-Partisau  Political  League  who 
died  In  1072,  evidently  had  a  penchant  for 
memos. 

Spending  reports  filed  with  the  Senate  for 
the  1970  campaign  show  that  the  Machinists 
Non-Partlsan  Political  League  openly  gave 
Sen.  Gale  McGee  $5,000;  the  internal  records 
now  disclose  that  the  Wyoming  Democrat  also 
received  at  least  (9,300  In  noncash  assistance. 
Dli-ect  donations  to  Te.xas  Democrat  Ralph 
Tarborough's  unsuccessful  Senate  reelection 
bid  In  1970  were  listed  at  $8,950;  one  docu- 
ment Indicates  he  got  other  help  worth  at 
least  $10,680.  WhUe  the  league  poured  $15,- 
300  directly  Into  Democrat  John  GllUgans 
unaiicceBsful  1966  bid  for  an  Ohio  Senate  seat, 
the  document*  show  It  indirectly  provided 
more,  $15,500. 

RECEIPT    CNREPORTTD 

Available  records  Indicate  that  few,  if  any, 
campaign  committees  for  machinist-backed 
candidates  listed  Indirect  aid  from  dues  mon- 
ey as  corrtrtbutlons.  Prior  to  a  1972  toughen- 
ing of  disclosure  reqiilrements,  candidates 
evidently  found  it  easy  to  spot  loopholes  that 
■were  used  to  avoid  reporting  such  Indirect 
assistance. 

The  dissident  machinists  who  forced  dla- 
rloBure  of  their  vmlon's  flies  had  brought 
their  stilt  wtth  the  backing  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation.  The 
dissidents  wanted  the  court  to  bar  the  union 
from  using  dues  money  for  any  political  ac- 
tivity—tacludlng  such  clearly  legal  endea- 
vors as  politicking  directed  at  Its  own  mem- 
bers and  traditional  union  lobbying  efforts. 
The  real  goal  of  the  rlght-to-work  foundation 
to  to  eliminate  the  forced  payment  of  dues. 
A  federal  judge  dismissed  the  suit  Dec.  19, 
largely  because  the  onion  offered  to  start  re- 
bAttng  tta«  dues  of  any  member  who  disagrees 
with  the  union's  stand  on  political  or  legisla- 
tive issues.  Ths  dissident  group  am>ealed  the 
decision  Jan.  10. 

One  questionable  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chiniata  helped  reelect  Sen.  McGee  In  1970. 
Alexander  Barkan,  director  of  the  APL-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education,  asked  the 
machlnisu  early  that  yea»  to  put  the  names 
uf  a5,000  "DemocraU  In  Wyoming"  on  the  ma- 
chlnlsu'  computer  for  the  Senators  use  in 
mailings,  registration,  etc"  The  mmutes  of 
the  Machlni*U  Non-Partlsan  PoliUcal  League 
executive  committee  show  that  Mr.  Kllinger 
recommended  handling  the  chore  but  warned 
that  it  would  have  to  be  financed  with  'gen- 
eral-fund money"  (the  leag\ies  separate  kit- 
ty composed  of  voluntary  donations  and 
'would  be  considered  "a  contrlbutioo  toward 
tbe  Oals  McGes  campaign. " 

Dseplts  the  warnln^i,  internal  rec»rds  show 
tJ»at  bUla  totaiing  «».302.74  for  the  operation 
were  paid  out  of  the  league's  jjwUUcal-educa- 
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lion  fund,  built  from  dues  money.  Computing 
&  Software  Inc.  was  paid  $4,606.84,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturir^  Co.  received  $414, 
and  $4,191.90  went  to  reimburse  the  LAM 
treasury  for  cards  it  provided. 

Doubts  about  such  armngements  may  be 
raised  In  the  coming  report  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee.  Ihough  Republican 
hopes  for  public  hearings  on  union  campaign 
coutributions  will  probaiily  be  disappointed, 
the  committee  stall  has  a^kod  unions  broad 
and  potentially  e.xplosljc  questions  about 
t!if?  services  provided  tO'  candidates. 

Watergate  revelations,  some  union  politi- 
cians believe,  have  demonstrated  that  labor 
can  never  collect  enough  rank-and-file  dona- 
tions to  rival  campaign  contributions  by 
bushiess  bigwigs.  "There  is  no  way  we  can 
match  them,"  says  Mr.  Eolayter  of  the  ma- 
chinists. "It's  Billy  to  try."  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the   Indirect   contributions. 

This  is  one  rea.son  why  tlie  AFL-CIO  Is 
pressing  for  public  flnaTicing  of  federal  cam- 
paigns; its  strategists  obviously  figure  that  a 
ban  on  direct  contributions  would  leave 
labor  in  a  better  position  relative  to  busi- 
ness than  it  Is  in  now. 

If  past  performance  is  any  guide,  the  ma- 
chinists' union  would  stUl  be  a  valuable  sup- 
porter for  its  political  faivorltles  if  public  fi- 
nancing were  adopted.  Its  indirect  a-sslstance 
in  staffers'  time  alone  has  totaled  in  the  tens 
of  tliousands  of  dollars,  tjie  court  documents 
show. 

Printing  is  another  campaign  expense  thnt 
the  lAM  often  helps  its  friends  meet.  With 
the  1970  elections  coming  up,  an  aide  to  Rep. 
Lloyd  Meeds  passed  to  the  machinists  a  bill 
for  the  printing  of  the  Washington  Demo- 
crat's quarterly  newsletter.  "The  newsletter 
went  to  every  home  in  the  Second  District," 
the  aide  rejoiced  in  one  of  the  released 
documents.  "We  had  a  tremendous,  positive 
response  to  it."  Although  the  newsletter  had 
been  distributed  far  beyond  the  lAM's  ranks 
In  an  election  year,  a  solt-money  check  for 
$656.17  to  the  printer  was  quickly  di^atched 
to  a  local  union  official. 

Early  in  the  1972  reelection  drive  of  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre,  the  Machinlstg  Non-Partl- 
san Political  League  agreed  to  spend  $1,000 
"lor  assistance  in  newsletters"  put  out  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Democrat.  And  earlier,  dur- 
ing Rep.  John  Turmey's  successful  1970  bid 
for  a  California  Senate  seat,  the  league  pick- 
ed up  a  $1,740  tab  for  printing  of  a  brochure 
that  compared  the  Democrat's  voting  record 
with  that  of  the  GOP  Incumbent,  George 
Murphy.  Some  of  the  brochures  were  passed 
out  at  a  county  fair. 

The  amount  of  union  staff  time  devoted  to 
candidates'  campaigns  Is  difficult  to  pin 
down.  Ir%-ing  Ross,  a  certified  public  account- 
ant retained  by  the  suing  dissident  ma- 
chinists to  analyze  the  lAM  documents,  filed 
an  alBdavlt  giving  "Incomplete"  tabulations. 
Mr.  Ross  says  the  time  that  LAM  "grand 
lodge  representatives"  and  "special  rep- 
resentatives" spent  on  campaigns  in  1972  was 
worth  $39,175.  The  amounts  were  $68,241  in 
1970  and  $42,921  in  1968,  he  says.  The  lAM 
says  the  figures  are  too  high,  but  it  didn't 
challenge  them  in  court. 

A  status  report  prepared  by  the  machinists 
political  unit  in  late  August  1970  shows  that 
at  iea^t  one  field  representative  was  working 
full  time  on  each  of  over  20  congressional 
campaigns.  lAM  agents  often  become  almost 
part  of  the  candidate's  campaign  staff.  When 
Robert  Brown  was  assigned  full  time  to  In- 
diana Sen.  Vance  Hartke's  reelection  cam- 
paign in  May  1970,  he  set  up  an  office  right  in 
the  Democrat's  headquarters  and  had  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  Hartke.  Another  lAM  representa- 
tive, wnilam  Wolfe,  waa  assigned  to  Yar- 
borough  campaigns  in  Texas  In  1970  and 
lara — and  was  being  pai<t  out  of  the  union 
treasury  In  May  1972  even  though  a  new 
law  efiecave  la  April  1972  speclfleaily  barred 
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a  union  from  using  dues  money  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  to  a  candidate,  thus  spell- 
Ing  out  more  clearly  an  old  prohibition. 

The  union  also  takes  machinists  out  of 
the  shop  for  campaign  duty,  giving  tlicm 
•lost  time'  compensation  out  of  dues  money 
to  make  up  for  the  lo.ss  of  regular  pay.  Thus 
the  files  show,  two  Baltimore  machinists  °ot 
$282.40  a  week  while  working  for  the 
Humphrey  presidential  campaign  for  five 
weeks  in  1968.  A  Maryland  LAM  official  said 
later  that  the  two  -did  a  first-rate  Job,  espe- 
cially in  smoking  out  the  local  Democratic 
politicians  who  were  inclined  to  cut  the  top 
of  the  ticket '  and  persuading  them  not  to 
do  so. 

Rep.  Richard  Hanna  of  CalifOTnia  got  $500 
from  the  machinists  to  help  fiiiance  a  $6,000 
"nonpartisan"  registration  effort  to  help  get 
him  reelected  in  1970.  In  a  letter  requesting 
the  union's  aid,  the  Demcorat  predicted  that 
the  drive  would  "raise  the  district  to  at  least 
53.5%  Democratic  .  .  .  because  most  of  the 
unregistered  voters  are  Democrats."  He  said 
the  registrars  would  be  preceded  by  "bird 
dogs,"  meaning  that  Democratic  workers 
would  roam  out  ahe.id  of  the  registrar  to 
identify  residence  of  unregistered  Hanna 
supporters. 

The  machinists'  union's  aitllne  credit 
cards  come  in  handy  when  Incumbents  are 
eager  to  get  home  in  election  years.  Early  m 
1969,  the  executive  committee  of  the  ma- 
chinist political  unit  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3,600  to  buy  plane  tickets  home  for 
unnamed  "western  Senators  '  during  the  fol- 
lowing year's  campaign.  The  league's  "edu- 
cation fund"  provided  Sen.  Yarborough  and 
his  aides  with  $705.60  worth  of  tickets  dur- 
ing his  1970  reelection  campaign.  The  files 
show  that  $500  went  to  Sen.  Albert  Gore, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  during  his  losing  re- 
election effort  in  1970. 

Machinist  officials  contend  the  organiza- 
tion pays  for  such  travel  because  the  candi- 
date speaks  to  a  union  group  or  "consults 
with  union  leadership  "  in  his  district.  But 
correspondence  in  the  files  Indicates  that 
this  is  more  a  rstionallaatlcn  than  a  reason. 
Take  a  1969  Ellinger  memo  to  Sen.  Yar- 
borough outlining  procedures  "for  all  trans- 
portation matters."  It  states: 

"We  would  like  our  files  to  contain  a  letter 
.  .  .  Indicating  that  you  intend  to  be  in 
Texas  on  a  particular  date  to  constat  with 
the  leadership  of  otir  union.  If  a  trip  in- 
cludes a  member  of  your  staff,  the  letter 
should  also  name  the  staff  member  as  being 
Included  in  the  consultation." 

"Appreciation  dinners"  tor  Senators  and 
Representatives  often  serve  as  a  conduit  for 
"soft  money."  Consider  the  ten  $100  tickets 
the  lAM  bought  to  a  1969  testlmonal  gather- 
ing for  Sen.  Prank  Moss,  Democrat  of  Utah, 
who  faced  an  election  In  1970.  "Since  Moss 
is  not  yet  an  announced  candidate,  we  can 
use  educational  money  for  this  event  and 
later  consider  this  as  part  of  our  overall  con- 
tribution," the  minutes  of  the  league's  ex- 
ecutive committee  explain. 


WINNER  IN  ESSAY  CONTEST  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or   NOSTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Mark  Allan  Munsoa  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  has  won  the  Voice  of  Da9M>cracy 
essay  contest  in  North  Dakota. 

Mark  is  a  student  at  Bismarck  Senior 
High  and  plans  to  enter  the  Unlreraity  of 
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Notre  Dame  this  fall  where  he  plans  to 
study  law. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ardys  J.  Mun- 
son.  Mr.  Munson  likens  America  to  a 
ship,  with  the  Constitution  as  the  ■wheel 
and  the  American  people  as  the  crew. 
He  depicts  Watergate  as  part  of  the  rig- 
ging that  was  left  unattended  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  ship  doe.s  not 
have  to  sink. 

His  essay  deserves  public  attention, 
and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Essay — "Voice  of  DEiiocRAcy" 

Two-hundred  years  ago  a  group  of  honor- 
able men  started  building  a  ship,  which 
over  the  years,  has  grown  to  immense  pro- 
portions. What  has  this  to  do  with  me,  you 
ask?  It  has  evei-ythiug  to  do  with  you  for 
this  very  country  is  that  self-same  slilp  and 
those  men  are  t!ie  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

One  could  liken  the  Constitution  to  the 
wheel  of  the  ship — both  tend  to  steer  their 
ships  along  an  orderly  and  efficient  path.  The 
Captain  and  his  officers  represent  the  leaders 
of  the  country  and  the  overall  decision  mak- 
ing process.  Similar  to  ovir  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  the  rigging,  which  sustains  the 
masts  and  sails,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  wind,  pulls  the  nation  through  the 
rough  as  well  as  the  calm  waters. 

Granted,  all  of  these  aspects  are  Impor- 
tant, but  there  is  one  that  rises  above  the 
aforementioned  things — and  that  is  the 
crew.  We,  the  American  people,  are  the 
crew.  By  going  about  our  everyday  actions 
in  this,  a  democratic  society,  we  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  a  system  that  can  be  truly  un- 
slnkable.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  failure 
of  one  member  of  society  to  carry  out  bis 
responsibilities  does  not  contribute  to  the 
immediate  destruction  of  that  society,  but 
it  does  start  a  process  of  deterioration.  If 
the  situation  goes  unchecked,  ror  example. 
If  a  crewman  neglects  his  duty  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  rigging  tight,  then  he  is 
hindering  the  overall  operation  of  the  ship. 
It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  our  democracy 
has  a  reliable  system,  of  checks  and  balances 
and  that  even  If  a  substantial  minority  veer 
off  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  country  Is 
still  highly  capable  of  healing  Its  own 
wounds. 

You  see.  there  are  things  holding  up  the 
mast  other  than  Just  that  part  of  the  rigging 
that  was  left  unattended.  One  can  readily 
see  this  in  our  own  government  today,  for  as 
recently  as  June  of  1972,  a  group  of  uncx^- 
thodox  individuals  unlawfully  placed  listen- 
ing devices  in  a  certain  party's  campaign 
headquarters.  They  were  caught  aiui  Mae  sys- 
tem Is  now  bealliig  itself.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  ve  are  all  on  the  same  crew, 
each,  directly  or  indirectly,  strlvinig  for  the 
betterment  d  all.  This  is  true  for  any  kind 
of  govenmtent  or  society,  but  ours  to  unique 
among  many,  for  one  ma;  pick  Xk»  way  In 
which  be  rhooeee  to  spend  his  Ufe  and 
abuitiea 

This  U  what  Is  meant  by  "Inalienable 
rights"  guaranteed  to  as  by  our  Constitution 
and  it  Is  the  most  important  responsibility 
that  we  have — to  select  the  best  way  in  which 
to  serve  our  country  as  well  as  ourselves.  For 
example.  If  a  man  who  would  make  an  excel- 
lent first  mate  resigns  himself  to  another 
position  on  board  ship,  then  he  Is  robbing 
that  ship  of  his  ability  to  lead.  Just  as  today's 
American  would  be  wasting  his  God -given 
abilities. 

This  brings  to  light  a  second  major  duty 
that  we  must  learn  to  execute  efficiently.  It 
18  the  ability  to  compromise  smd  without  It 
our  democracy  couM  not  exist.  This  may  be 
seen  more  easily  in  our  Congressional  sys- 
*«n,  lor  there  bargaining  on  a  huge  scale 
takes  iriace.  One  Senator  may  have  to  bend 
Ilia  beliefs  a  litUe  if  he  wishes  a  colleague 
to  vote  for  something  he  believes  in.  Or,  a 
man  on  the  street  may  have  to  relinquish 
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his  right  to  v.-alk  across  an  intersection  vklien 
the  light  is  red  so  that  cars  may  come  and 
go.  Ol  course,  his  turn  will  come  when  the 
light  turns  green.  Both  of  these  examples 
show  that  with  everyone  compromising  and 
cooperauag,  everything  from  the  most  com- 
plex problem  to  the  simplest  can  be  solved. 
As  America  sails  through  the  oceans  of 
liane,  1  envision  many  more  great  things  hap- 
pening to  the  United  States  and  the  world; 
to  think  that  it  all  hinges  on  the  individuals 
who  established  this  country,  wlio  are  devel- 
oping this  comitry.  and  you  and  I,  who  will 
continue  to  m.tke  tliis  country  a  nation  of 
nations.  Good  luck,  America,  and  smcoth 
sailing. 
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Er PECT  OF  ROLLBACK  ON  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  REVENUES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   C.M-irORNIA 
IN   THE  KOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  ciurent  Federal  regula- 
tions controlling  prices  of  crude  oil,  the 
share  of  oil  which  is  owned  by  State  and 
local  governments  produced  from  Gov- 
ei-nment  lands,  is  exempt  from  price  con- 
trols. 

As  a  result,  the  oil  companies  which 
purchase  the  oil  from  State  and  local 
governments  are  being  forced  to  pay 
market  prices  for  this  resource.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, this  revenue,  totaling  millions  of 
dollars,  is  used  by  Uie  State  for  capital 
improvements  of  the  universities  and  coJ- 
leges,  and  it  is  used  by  local  governments 
to  keep  property  taxes  at  a  reasonably 
low  level. 

Under  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  S. 
2589,  howe\'er,  the  exemption  for  State 
and  local  governments  is  reversed  and, 
thus,  the  major  oil  companies  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  c^  from  State  and 
local  governments  at  controUed  prices.  As 
a  result,  the  State  of  California  win  loee 
millions  of  dollars. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  !n 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Houston  Flonr- 
noy,  the  controller  of  the  State,  and  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  from  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  Governor  of  Calif  omla: 

CONTROIXER       or      THE       STATE       OP 

CALrposmA, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Februury  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Aitdesson. 
Afember  of  Coagress, 
House  Office  Building, 
WasKington,  D.C. 

Deak  Concbessicak  Andebsom:  In  recent 
nionths,  your  active  support  has  been  con- 
tributory to  the  Federal  Energy  Ofl^ce's  Jan- 
uary 15,  1974.  dedsloB  tliat  State  and  local 
governments  were  exempt  from  crude  oil 
price  ceilings. 

It  has  come  to  m.y  attention  that  this  de- 
cision might  be  reversed  and  the  exemption 
removed  due  to  pressure  frooa  onajor  oil 
companies  now  actively  working  with  the 
FEO  staff  for  such  reversal  or  removal.  The 
effect  of  such  action  would  be  to  deny  the 
people  of  California  potential  addittocal 
revenue  and  would  be  of  benefit  only  to  the 
major  oil  companies  Involved.  As  you  know, 
the  major  portion  of  tldetands  oil  revenues  In 
California  Is  presently  alk>cated  to  capital 
outlay  for  our  universities  and  eoUeges.  These 
additional  funds  could  be  an  additional 
benefit  to  this  program  azkd  would  allow  us 
to  move  forward  In  otber  State  wide  people- 
bcnefli  programs  which  deserve  otir  atten- 
tion. 


Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  outlining  my  strong  objec- 
tions to  any  reversal  of  the  present  regula- 
tions. 

As  Chairruiin  of  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion, I  am  again  enlisting  your  active  sup- 
port in  opposing  any  change  in  the  FEO  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  the  present  exempt 
status  of  State  and  local  governments  from 
the  crude  oil  price  celling.  I  Invite  you  to 
support  us  in  urging  the  Federal  Energy  O:- 
fice  to  reject  pressure  from  the  oil  companies 
and  to  CGUiiuue  California's  e.xenip'.  status 
ill  regard  to  royally  oil  sales. 
Cordially, 

HotrsTO??  I.  Fx-omTfor, 
Chairman,  State  Landi  Commission. 

[Telegram] 

PEBKtIAET  7,   1974. 
>Tr.  William  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Eticrgy  Office. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SiMoif :  As  Chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Lands  Commission,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  major  oil  companies  are 
now  actively  working  with  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  reverse  or  remove 
the  State's  exemptions  as  defined  In  part  212. 
subpart  C,  section  212.62,  paragraph  (b)  of 
the  FEO  regulations  Issued  on  January  15, 
1974. 

To  consider  mp.klng  the  State's  exemption 
Inoperative  at  this  time  would  deprive  Cali- 
fornia, like  most  State  and  local  governments, 
of  an  established  source  of  public  funds  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  Its  dtteens.  We  as- 
sume that  you  are  not  Ignoring  previous  com- 
ments from  Governor  Reagan,  myself,  and 
members  of  the  California  Congressional 
E>elegatlon.  which  previously  Indicated  the 
effect  of  such  action  on  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Removal  of  these  potential  additional 
funds  from  California,  or  froen  any  other 
State  or  local  government  lor  that  matter, 
would  be  of  major  benefit  to  the  oD  com- 
panies Involved  and  of  ro  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple these  governments  serve.  In  fact,  the  peo- 
ple of  California  would  be  disadvantaged  by 
severe  revenue  Joes  from  a  State  natural  re- 
source which  Is  legally  and  morally  the 
shared  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

If  aerloos  consideration  is  actually  being 
glpen  to  flanging  the  now-ertablisbed  Fed- 
eral regulations,  we  most  urgently  reqtieet 
public  hearings  be  held  before  any  cbange  in 
action  or  decision  Is  snade. 
Sincerely, 

HousTtwr  1.  FLormKOT, 
Chairm^m,  State  Ixtmds  Commission. 

[Telegram  I 

OovKENoa's  OmcK. 

Febntary  «.  1»74. 
Mr.  WnxiAVi  E.  Simon, 
Xdmiitutrator,  Federal  Saerpy  Office, 
Waahiofton,  DC 

It  has  oome  to  my  attentloB  tbat  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Ol&ce  Is  oonskterlng  reversing 
current  regulations  with  regard  to  the  State's 
exemption  from  crude  oU  prtcmg  as  defined 
In  fiart  212,  subpart  C  sectlaa  aia.fi3,  para- 
graph (b>  of  the  FBO  regulations  Uwued  on 
January  15,  1974.  I  miist  object  strongly  to 
any  proposal  to  remove  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  exempt  status  in  tike  sale  of 
"covered  products,"  including  California's 
royalty  share  of  oil  from  State-owned  off- 
shore leases,  California's  offshore  \tamtaf  con- 
tracts net  million  of  dollars  per  year  in  reve- 
nue ton  ca{>ltal  Improvements  at  oar  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Removing  State  and  local  govemnaeBts 
from  exempt  status  Is  tpconslstept  wtth  In- 
tent to  exempt  prices  and  fees  wbtcb  aU  ed- 
ucational institutloBS.  I  urge  tbat  no  aettan 
be  taken  without  adequate  notice  and  a^ed- 
uled  public  hearings. 

BoNAUD  Heacan,  Governor. 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  FINALIST  IN 
'VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY"  ESSAY 
CONTEST 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing essay.  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citi- 
zen," was  written  by  Miss  Susan  Marie 
Hageman  who  has  been  judged  the 
Washington  State  finalist  in  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  essay 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mv  Responsibiutv  as  a  CmzLN- 
(By  Susan  Hageman) 

I  dream  of  a  free  life — free  of  govermnen- 
tal  regulations,  governmental  impositions, 
governmental  Interference.  But  I  also  dream 
of  men  living  side  by  side:  helping  each 
other,  making  compromises  for  the  eake  of 
compatabillty — without  leaders  demanding 
it.  Yes,  I  dream  of  this  eutopian  kind  of 
freedom,  yet  I  know  that  it  cannot  be  be- 
cause I  know  the  reality  of  human  existence. 
Human  beings  have  diHerences  and  human 
beings  argue  about  them.  We  find  that  our 
wishes  conflict  with  our  neighbor's  wishes. 
Wo  sometimes  help  those  who  need  help, 
and  we  sometimes  don't. 

It  took  me  a  whUe  to  realize  that  if  we 
are  to  live  peacefully  under  a  common  name, 
v.e  must  organize  one-to-one  principles  so 
that  they  wUl  work  between  mUlions.  The 
word  'government'  is  simply  a  labelling  of 
the  men  who  carry  out  that  necessity. 

I  think  I  understand  why  we  have  a  gov- 
ernment; that  makes  it  relatively  simple  to 
know  where  I  stand  as  a  citizen.  Those 
things  which  I  hold  in  high  esteem  as  a 
human  being  are  the  very  same  ones  that 
I  must  strive  for  as  a  member  of  this  nation. 
If  it  is  Important  to  mo  that  the  moral 
standards  of  my  nation  be  high,  then  I  must 
maintain  those  standards  In  my  own  life.  If 
I  want  the  poor  of  America  to  prosper,  then 
I  must  be  wUIlng  to  give.  If  I  want  the  word.s 
of  all  to  be  heard,  then  I  must  devote  time 
to  listening.  In  this  way,  I  can  live  as  a  citi- 
zen by  my  own  personal  principles. 

Much  as  I  may  work  for  It,  I  don't  antici- 
pate perfection.  So,  my  obligation  to  society 
is  to  try  to  understand  why  it  Is  that  others 
live  the  way  they  do.  I  can  always  learn 
something  more,  find  a  better  way.  StlU,  It  U 
Important  to  maintain  a  constant  vigilance 
to  prevent  an  open  mlnJ  from  becoming  a 
lax  mind.  There  may  be  a  hundred  "right" 
answers  to  every  question,  but  there  are  also 
that  many — and  more — wrong  ones.  Tes,  the 
abUity  to  view  these  sides  Is  crucial,  because 
only  then  Is  one  capable  of  evaluating  them. 
In  the  end,  I  can  only  adopt  one  way  for 
my:;e.f.  HopefiUly,  It  wUl  be  the  best  way,  if 
such  a  thing  exists.  However,  knowing  that 
I  am  limited  because  I  only  walk  one  road, 
I  can  surely  realize  that  two  people  may  have 
the  same  goal  In  mind,  but  reach  it  by  verv 
different  means. 

Yet,  there  wUl  be  methods  that  I  cannot, 
and  should  not,  accept.  Times  wUl  come 
when  it  is  not  only  right  for  me  to  refuse 
something  in  my  own  life,  but  I  wUl  also 
attempt  to  exert  Influence  to  prevent  Its 
Infiltration  Into  the  lives  of  others. 

There  are  lines  I  have  to  set  to  check  my- 
self; goals  I  place  to  push  myself.  That  is 
also  what  a  nation  must  do.  I  cannot  person- 
ally fill  the  tables  of  the  hungry,  but  I  can 
support  the  local  food  bank.  Otir  nation  can 
never  eliminate  all  the  evils  of  society,  but 
it  can  and  It  should  remove  the  gravest  in- 
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Justices?  within  tJiLs  country.  For  instance, 
this  affluent  society  still  allows  some  of  Its 
poorer  members  to  go  without  needed  medi- 
cal care,  and  there's  Just  no  excuse  for  that. 

If  our  laws  are  really  the  epitome  of  na- 
tional staudard.s,  thea  no  one  has  more  right 
than  I,  as  a  citizen,  t9  work  for  correct  laws. 
I'll  fight  the  wrong  inswers  in  myself;  I'll 
fight  them  in  my  cou|itry.  Actually,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  battle.  If  I  have  weeded  out 
something  in  mysrlf .  ftien  my  covmtry  is  bet- 
ter for  it.  because  I  am  a  fraction  of  the 
whole. 

These  are  beliefs  t»iat  I  wotild  hold  re- 
gardless of  whether  I  lived  under  a  govern- 
ment or  not.  They  ale  things  that  I  value 
simply  because  they  Hold  truth  for  me  ccn- 
cerning  the  inter-relations  of  human  beings. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  tais  nation,  and  equally 
important,  I  am  a  hnman  being.  The  ful- 
fillment of  both  roles  is  complete  when  they 
become  one  through  a  common  goal:  that 
of  giving  my  private  beliefs  the  benefit  of 
my  public  support.  Arid  this  is  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONFIDENCE 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MAaSAC  ITU  .SETTS 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESEN'TATIVi;S 

Wcdvesday,  Febriiary  20,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
3  weeks  I  have  spent  8  days  at  home  in 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, listening  to  and  talking  with 
the  people  I  represent  in  Congress.  They 
are  not  at  all  happy  about  the  state  of 
this  Nation,  the  energy  crisis  or  the  rec- 
ord of  the  93d  Congress  in  dealing  with 
our  problems.  The  recent  Harris  poll  is 
a  stark  indictment  of  what  was  estab- 
lished to  be  the  branch  of  Government 
most  repiesentative  of  the  people.  When 
we  begin  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
people  our  effectiveness  to  govern  must 
also  begin  to  diminish.  So  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  must  reassert  itself,  must  re- 
gain the  respect  and  trust  of  the  people 
by  accomplishments— not  empty  rhetoric 
and  veibose  platitudes.  For  the  further 
inf  onnation  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like 
to  enter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
cogent  and  well  thought  out  argument 
from  the  editorial  page  of  February  17, 
1974  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standaid 
Times. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Congress  Image 
A  large  number  of  Americans  are  aware 
that  pollsters  say  only  26  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
electorate  presently  supports  President  Nixon 
but  probably  not  nearly  so  many  know  that 
the  latest  Harris  poll  revealed  only  20  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  think  Congress  is 
doing  an  eflfective  Job. 

That  is  a  Jru-rlng,  noapartisan.  non-Water- 
gate statistic  that  should  provoke  serious 
thought  among  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans on  the  HIU  who  may  have  thought 
it  was  only  the  Executive  Branch  or  at 
worst,  only  the  OOP,  that  was  In  trouble 
with  the  American  pe<^le.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  new  that  a  majority  of  the  electorate  is 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  congressional 
performance— both  Harris  and  Gallup  polls 
have  revealed  similar  sentiments  for  years — 
but  to  stand  six  percentage  points  below 
tho  President  In  this  particular  hour  of 
history  is  awful. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations undoubtedly  wUl  have  this  in  mind 
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when  it  opens  hearings  on  Feb.  20  on  wav« 
to  improve  the  abUity  of  Congress  to  com 
municate  with  the  American  people  throueh 
the  media.  Many  lawmakers.  hicludiuK  Sen 
ate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield    believi 
that  what  the  Congress  does  and  thinks  la 
little  Known  by  the  public,  whereas  a  presi 
dent  and  his  cabinet  get  for  more  television 
time  and  news-column  inches,  which  trans 
late  into  greater  Influence. 

Mansfield  commented,  "With  the  revolu 
tion  of  communicatious  in  this  country  the 
whole  notion  of  the  separation  of  powers  has 
been  significantly  diminished  bv  the  inordi- 
nate Input  that  the  E.xecutive  Branch 
has  in  the  media.  He  believes.  "It  i.s  time 
for  Congress  to  determine  who  really  shoiuJ 
decide  what  is  a  fair  Input  bv  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  Into  the  perceptior.s 
of  the  American  electorate  ..." 

The  committee  has  its  work  cut  out  for 
it.  for  several  re.isons : 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  a  chickeu-or- 
egg  problem.  Does  the  presidency  command 
more  ready  access  to  the  mass  media  because 
it  has  become  more  powerful  than  Congress' 
Or  Is  intensive  media  coaerage  of  the  Execti- 
tlve  Branch  largely  responsible  for  the  presi- 
dent's expanded  powers? 

Many  of  Congress'  communications  prob- 
lems are  beyond  its  control.  The  president 
and  vice  president  are  the  only  two  federstl 
officials  elected  by  nationwide  popular  vote. 
On  the  other  hand,  senators  represent  single 
states,  and  congressmen  individual  di.stricts 
within  a  given  state.  Furthermore,  Congress 
is  divided  along  party  lines.  Who,  then,  cau 
be  said  to  speak  for  Congress? 

It  has  been  proposed  that  certain  proceed- 
ings on  the  House  and  Senate  floor  be  tele- 
vised. The  problem  here  Is  that  congressional 
debates  and  floor  votes  rarely  provide  any 
drama  and  the  committee  action  most  Ukelv 
to  be  Interesting  is  most  likely  to  be  closed 
to  the  public,  whether  or  not  It  should  be. 

Other  proposals  envision  a  congressionul 
information  service  in  the  Librai-y  of  Con- 
gress, Instructional  films  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  about  Congress,  and  even  the 
establishment  of  a  congressional  broadcast- 
ing system  but  somehow  these  do  not  strike 
us  as  likely  competition  for  even  a  poor 
White  Hotise  press  conference. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  improve  its  im- 
age— and  it  needs  improving — we  propose  a 
simple  approach:  Get  to  work;  provide  some 
leadership  and  direction,  especially  becau.«© 
the  faltering  Executive  cannot. 

Committees  ad  Infinitum,  in  profusion  and 
confusion,  muU  critical  matters  of  inflation, 
unemployment,  export-Import  control,  budg- 
et process  reform,  energy  policies.  Social  Se- 
curity, welfare  and  a  hundred  other  things- 
many  pt  which  have  been  studied  and  heard 
to  death  for  years — and  nothing  much  hap- 
pens, except  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
time  and  money.  The  statesmanship,  stattire 
and  wisdom  that  characterized  Congresses  of 
other  days  are  not  now  In  evidence;  Instead, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Executive  merely  re- 
veal the  weaknesses  of  the  Legislative  Branch, 
Committee  hearings  on  access  to  TV  and 
new.spapers  won't  help  that. 


VIETNAMESE    ORPHANS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  3159,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  Vietnamese  orphans  I  be- 
lieve, along  with  my  colleagues,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  full  discussion  through 
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congressional  hearings  of  the  problems 
facing  these  children  and  their  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents. 

My  mail  from  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation  and  from  social  workers  In 
Vietnam  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
speeding  the  adoption  of  those  orphans 
who  are  without  hope  of  finding  fami- 
lies within  Vietnam — most  particularly 
the  half-American  orphan. 

However,  from  other  branches  of  this 
Government  I  have  received  comments 
about  the  general  question  of  not  only 
Vietnamese-American  adoptions,  but  the 
entire  question  of  Asian-American  adop- 
tiwis. 

On  Febriiary  8,  I  presented  the  first 
in  a  three-part  series  of  refutations  to 
these  common  objections  to  adoptions. 
Today  I  am  craitinuing  the  discussion 
with  further  excerpts  from  The  Chil- 
dren, a  handbook  on  Asian-American 
adoptions,  written  in  1969  by  Jan  de 
Haxtog,  the  father  of  two  adopted  Asian 
daughters.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Athe- 
neum  Pubiishers  for  granting  permis- 
sion for  these  copyrighted  excerpts  to 
appear: 

Some    Coiuion    Objbctioke    to    These 

Adoptions 

2:  "tu£t  can  be  looked  atteil  much  b£ttek 

IN    TH£IB    OWN.    FAlVinjAB    ENVIRONMENT" 

All  experts  agree  that  La  the  long  run,  a 
chUd  is  infinitely  better  off,  emotionally  and 
psychologically.  In  the  environment  of  his 
origin  than  in  another  culture  where  he  haa 
no  roots,  even  If  the  material  circumstances 
there  are  better.  The  argument  sounds  con- 
vincing: tlikere  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbose 
who  use  It  today  are  sincerely  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  abandoned  and  orphaned  children 
of  Vietnam.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  their 
reasoning  Is  that,  obviously,  they  do  not 
know  the  enTlronmeut  ta  which  these  chil- 
dren live. 

In  most  of  the  orphanages  I  visited  in 
Vietnam  all  children  iinder  the  age  of  two 
were  kept  In  Iron  cots  with  a  plastic  webbing 
or  wooden  slats  In  the  bottom.  This  does 
away  with  the  need  for  diapers;  the  child's 
urine  and  feces  fall  on  the  floor  under  the 
cot  and  can  be  swilled  away  by  buckets  of 
water  thrown  at  odd  Interrals.  Babies  are 
picked  up  as  Uttle  as  possible,  because  to 
pk^  them  up  mfmifi  to  stimiilate  tbem  to 
clamor  for  attention,  which  would  mean 
more  wock.  As  a  result  they  aU  Ue  belplceely 
on  their  backs,  rolling  their  heads  from  side 
to  side,  and  flattening  their  soft  small  skulls 
until  they  nlttmately  beeome  pointed.  It  was 
by  the  shape  of  his  bead  that  wc  came  to 
esttmate  the  time  a  given  ctaUd  had  spent  In 
the  urpbartage;  the  Orst  thing  that  struck 
me  on  my  return  to  the  United  States  was 
the  beautiful  round  heads  of  the  babies  and 
the  alertness  with  which  they  observed  the 
world  around  them. 

The  arrival  of  a  visitor  la  an  orphanage 
usoaUy  means  a  sudden  tnirst  of  activity  by 
the  native  women  helpers,  called  amahs.  On 
one  of  my  visits,  when  we  entered  the  ward. 
one  at  the  women  squatting  against  the  wall 
at  the  far  end  of  a  row  of  cots  got  to  her 
feet,  picked  up  two  babies  and  carried  them 
to  a  high  dressing  chest,  where  she  began  to 
paint  the  sores  on  their  heads  with  the 
Btandant  copper-enlfate  solution.  I  turned 
Bway  to  talk  to  the  Mother  Superior,  who 
Vi-as  accompanying  ur,  snddenly  a  Vietnam- 
ese oOeer  in  ovx  party  who  had  »>een  watch- 
l2ig  the  anaah  gave  a  startled  cry.  We  looked 
around  and  saw  that  one  of  the  babies  vvarf 
dropped  off  the  chest  onto  the  concrete  floor. 
The  am&h  picked  the  Inert  Uttle  body  up  by 
f^5™.  carried  it  back  to  tta  cot,  dropped  It 
">•»•  »nd  rvtaoncd  to  the  dreeshag  chest. 
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where  she  continued  to  p&lnt  the  skuU  of 
the  one  who  was  left.  It  was  not  cruelty,  not 
even  callousness;  the  Mother  Superior  ex- 
plained apologetically  that  these  women,  be- 
ing Buddhists,  considered  each  Individual's 
life  to  be  the  contuiuation  of  a  previous  ex- 
istence— all  that  was  meted  out  to  a  human 
being  in  his  present  incarnation  was  the  out- 
come of  his  own  actions  during  that  previous 
existence  and  should  not  be  Interfered  with, 
as  it  might  be  part  of  his  redemption.  The 
pmah  had  picked  up  tlie  babies  in  the  first 
place  only  to  cater  to  our  foreign  attitudes. 

I  saw.  during  the  rest  ot  that  visit,  two 
Infante  die  of  no  apparent  catise  but  emo- 
tional neglect.  Every  nurse  who  deals  with 
babies  knows  that  unless  children  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  sheer  physical  loving  care 
tliey  will,  at  a  given  moment,  ttim  their 
faces  to  the  wall  and  die,  as  if  by  choice. 
During  the  worst  of  the  famine  in  Holland 
in  the  last  winter  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Supreme  Command  of  the  German  army 
of  occupation  allowed  two  bargeloads  of 
babies  less  than  a  year  old  to  leave  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  for  hospitals  In  Frlesland 
across  the  Zulder  Zee,  where  food  was  more 
plentiful  and  where  they  would  be  looked 
after  by  a  professional  staff.  The  barges  sailed 
in  bad  weather  one  of  them  was  blown  off 
course  and  ran  aground  on  the  beach  near 
a  fishing  village  north  of  the  city.  The  babies 
were  In  a  pitiable  state  of  iaunger,  sea- 
sickness and  sheer  terror;  the  fishermen  of 
the  village  waded  out  to  the  ship  and  formed 
a  human  chain  that  passed  them  to  the 
shore,  where  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
women.  That  night  every  woman  In  the  vil- 
lage, young,  old,  single,  married  or  widowed, 
had  a  baby  to  look  after.  A  few  days  later 
the  barge  was  reloaded  and  entered  the 
harbor  to  take  on  Its  load  of  babies  once 
more.  But  the  women  refused  to  give  them 
up  despite  the  dire  threats  from  nervous 
officials,  not  one  child  was  delivered  on  the 
o.uayslde.  TTie  barge  returned  empty  to 
Amsterdam. 

In  each  barge  there  had  been  two  hundred 
chUdren;  of  the  ones  who  ended  up  In  the 
l.ospitals  across  the  water,  where  they  were 
uell  nourished  and  looked  after  by  AiftB 
of  professional  nurses,  one  quarter  died,  yet 
all  the  l>abies  taken  in  by  the  women  of 
the  a.<!hlng  village  survived,  despite  the  fact 
tliat  their  ratkHH  were  far  inferior  and  that 
tliere  was  no  professional  help  available. 

There  is  no  aubstitute  for  the  life -gtv  Log 
comfort  and  wanntta  of  being  hu{»ed. 
nuzzled  and  loved  by  one  motherly  woman, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vietncmeae 
babies  in  the  same  desperate  condition  would 
re^Kind  as  wcU  to  this  treatment  aa  the  kid- 
napped infanta  of  Amsterdam  did.  if  only 
those  whose  professional  duty  It  is  to  safe- 
guard their  well-being  would  close  their 
boks  of  rules  and  let  them  go. 

S  :     "WHT    WOT   A    CiaUl    FROM    TOtTR    OWN 
CUUJNTK I  7" 

The  social  worker  asslgpaed  to  your  case, 
when  she  first  vislsts  your  home,  probably 
win  have  this  questlcni  uppermoet  in  her 
mind.  Bat  site  Is  unlikely  to  put  K  to  you, 
at  least  not  directly;  the  peop^  who  do  are 
usually  acquaintances,  even  toital  s:b^ngera; 
who  for  aome  reason  reset  with  irrltatlosi  and 
hostility  to  the  intormattam  that  yoti  are 
planning  to  adc^t  an  Asian  child. 

Is  the  question  a  valid  one?  Objectively 
Ei)eaklng,  it  Is;  the  social  workers  will  think 
so,  but  as  it  Is  not  her  business  to  berate  you, 
only  to  pass  judgment  on  your  snttablMty  as 
adoptive  parents,  ti>e  will  with  a  sigh  and 
a  shrug  start  tnvestlgatlne  70U,  ascribing 
your  preference  for  a  Korean  or  TmiiiaiiMiiii 
child  to  fashion. 

Shoiild  you  ask  yourself  thl&  queatlOB? 
There  Is  no  harm  !n  doing  so,  but  I  person- 
ally do  B0<  tbkik  ttiere  Is  any  pcAot  to  tt. 
Bvcn  those  wlio  do  not  believe  ta  DivtaM 
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guidance  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  things  in  life 
which  should  be  accepted  and  not  ques- 
tioned; useful  and  sometimes  necessary  as 
self-analysis  may  be,  in  basic  decisions  like 
this  the  danger  is  that  too  intense  a  scrutiny 
of  one's  own  irkotives  will  bring  about  doubt, 
and  that  doubt  will  lead  to  one's  abandon- 
ing the  whole  idea.  As  even  the  most  vuigen- 
erous  social  workers  agree  that  It  Is  better  to 
adopt  a  needy  child  from  Asia  than  no  child 
at  all,  they  will  not  bug  you  with  the  ques- 
tion. But  what  should  your  answer  to  those 
others  be? 

Tlie  relationship  between  you  and  your  fu- 
ture child,  like  the  relationship  between 
any  parent  and  his  oSi^ring.  is  an  emotional 
one.  Only  a  am  all  part  of  our  identity  Is  re- 
vealed \^-lihin  the  horizon  of  our  conscious- 
ness; our  moods  are  ruled  and  our  acts 
steered  by  currents  and  streams  beyond  the 
range  of  our  perception.  Why  did  you  fall  In 
love  with  your  wife  and  not  with  the  girl 
next  door?  Why  do  you  instinctively  like 
one  i>erson  and  just  as  instinctively  dislike 
another?  We  can  analyze  ourselves  until  all 
our  psychological  tendons  and  viscera  lie 
exposed  in  the  unflattering  Kleig  light  of 
our  scrutiny,  and  we  will  know  no  more 
about  the  source  of  our  motivation  and  the 
course  of  crur  destiny  than  we  knew  before. 

I  believe  that  In  this  particTilar  respect 
you  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  guided  by 
whatever  wind  tt  may  have  been  tbat  car- 
ried the  notion,  like  the  seed  of  a  dandelion, 
from  that  unknown  field  half  a  world  away, 
across  plains  and  mountain  ranges  and  the 
Immensity  of  the  ocean  mitU  it  aUghted  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  your  inarticulate  longing. 
In  the  face  of  that  mystery,  the  question 
v.hether  the  thought  of  adopting  a  child 
from  Asia  was  reasonable  when  tt  oocurred 
to  you  is  immateriaL  You  were  moved  to 
reach  out  to  sn  unknown  child  in  an  un- 
known lar.d:  the  essence  of  yoar  bomanlty 
demands  that  yon  shall  go  on  reaching  out 
tintll  you  can  shelter  it  and  give  It  Qfe.  not 
that  you  shall  ftvnlab  a  sodaUy  acccptahU 
motivation  for  your  impulse. 

Maybe  I  have  bad  more  than  my  fair  share 
of  this  type  of  Inqtilsltloner,  but  the  longer 
ctrr  children  are  with  us  the  more  Important 
I  feel  with  people  who,  from  the  objectivity 
of  their  non-Involvement,  denoand  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  quesUon  aa  to  wby  I 
did  not  adopt  a  needy  child  from  our  own 
community.  After  trying  for  a  wlaUe  to  come 
vp  with  a  reasonable  reply  I  at  least  found 
a  retort.  Now.  when  someone  conges  drift- 
ing toward  me  at  a  meeting  or  a  party,  glass 
111  hand,  to  call  me  to  task,  I  say,  "Tbafs  a 
pood  question.  If  you  fert  so  strongly  abont 
it,  wby  don't  ytxxV 

4  :     •*»    TOW     KWOW    TH*T     IHBt     SKI    BOVeHT 

nuiK  THxia  MtKJommy" 
The  origin  of  this  nunor  may  be  tlmt  some 
ageocles  in  last  Asta  are  ta  tbe  haMt  of  gtv- 
tng  a  small  donation  to  an  orphanage  or  re- 
ception center  after  tbey  base  placed  one  of 
its  children  for  adoption  abroad.  Tbe  sum  of 
money  Involved  never  amounts  to  muchi,  and 
Is  certainly  not  to  be  classified  as  "tbe  pritse 
for  the  child".  It  !s  more  like  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture erf  appreciation  to  the  orphssage,  ex- 
pressing awareness  of  the  ctreniBBtanee  that 
the  children  wtio  remain  beblBd  are  the  in- 
nooent  victlma  of  a  caprioe  of  fortime,  or  at 
the  mystarlous  ways  in  whicb  Ood  works  His 
wonders  to  perform,  aocordixig  to  one's  per- 
sonal interpretation.  To  make  a  donation  of 
fifty  dollars  to  an  orphanage  trying  to  care 
for  seven  hundred  orphans.  In  the  space  for 
three  hundred  and  on  a  budget  for  "riP  hun- 
dred, can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  transaction 
In  the  slave  trade.  When  I  was  roaming  the 
nightmarish  halls  of  the  orphanages  of  Viet- 
nam I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  donate 
fifty  debars  to  any  one  of  them  would  be  like 
gletag  a  peanut  to  a  starvtag  elspbaat. 
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Another  cause  for  this  rumor  ma^  be  the 
laudable  practice  of  one  Kore&a  social  agency 
to  make  an  effort  at  rehabilitating  .he  mother 
after  having  placed  her  child  abroad.  It  does 
this  by  giving  her  a  training  which  may  re- 
sult In  her  opening  a  little  shop,  or  by  find- 
ing some  other  type  of  work  for  her  that  will 
save  her  from  having  to  return  to  her  old, 
familiar  environment. 

Although  It  cannot  be  substantiated  and 
is  clearly  a  figment  of  somebody's  private 
demonology,  the  rumor  persists,  so  It  may  be 
more  effective  to  ask  the  person  who  brings  It 
up  whether.  In  his  opinion,  this  considera- 
tion should  decide  whether  a  child  should 
live  or  not.  Suppose  at  some  moment,  In  some 
dark  corner  of  the  twilight  world  where  these 
children  swarm,  some  money  secretly 
changed  hands  In  return  for  a  babe  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  If  one  participant  In  this  trans- 
action Is  innocent,  surely  It  la  the  child  Itself. 
To  refuse  him  a  chance  to  lead  a  normal  life, 
or  any  life  at  all,  as  retribution  for  other 
people's  sins  la  unacceptable  even  to  those 
who  perpetuate  the  rumor.  Or.  at  least,  they 
will  agree  It  Lb. 


H.R.  12898  IS  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
SURFACE      COAL    MINE      RECLA- 
MATION   WHICH    BALANCES    EN- 
VIRONMENTAL     AND       ENERGY 
VALUES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  KM.  12808,  the  Surface 
Mine  Reclamation  Act  of  1974.  It  Is  a 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  Insure 
harmony  between  two  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  goals — providing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  and  protecting  nature 
from  needless  scars.  A  copy  of  H.R.  12398 
Is  set  forth  in  the  body  of  today's  Ricord, 
along  with  my  remarks  on  introducing  it. 

I  am  taking  this  action  out  of  the  con- 
viction that  a  nation  that  is  facing  a 
critical  shortage  of  fuel  caimot  afford 
arbitrary  restraints  on  energy  produc- 
tion. We  must  use  the  resources  we  have 
in  abundance — such  as  coal — to  get  us 
throui^  the  current  fuels  emergency  and 
to  achieve  long-term  energy  self-suf- 
flcleocy.  And  this,  I  submit,  can  be  ac- 
compUahed  with  full  protection  for  the 
oivlronment  U  we  legislate  wlsdy  and 
well  and  do  not  permit  emotion  to  cloud 
the  facts. 

The  surface  mining  bills  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  HJl.  11500  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  and  Tnanif^r  Af- 
fairs Committee,  will  not  accomplish 
these  ends.  They  are  a  product  of  an 
earlier  day  when  protecting  the  environ- 
ment was  a  singular  goal  and  before  the 
current  energy  crisis  proved  forcefully 
that  an  assured  energy  supply  from 
domestic  sources  Is  at  least  an  equal  con- 
sideration. 

Those  bills  cut  needlessly  into  coal's 
ability  to  produce  and  expand  and  in 
many  cases,  their  rigid  constraints  would 
actually  stand  in  the  way  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

The  reasons  behind  this  are  easy 
enough  to  imderstand.  Arab  oil  embctf- 
goes.  growing  queues  at  gasollue  pumpe. 
and  power  cutbacks  from  my  home  In 
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Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  New  York  City 
were  not  the  case  when  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  bills  was  constructed. 

Now.  the  situation  has  changed.  We 
are  mnning  out  of  the  oil  our  economy 
and  lifestyles  depend  on.  And  only  two 
energy  sources — nuclear  fission  and  our 
abundant  coal  reserves — offer  real  alter- 
natives to  Arab  oil  today.  Nuclear  power 
has  much  to  offer  in  the  longer  term,  but 
coal  now  appears  to  be  the  only  domestic 
energy  resource  thiat  can  get  us  through 
the  shortages  we  face  in  the  short  to  mid- 
term. 

A  Cornell  University  report  commis- 
sioned by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
in  preparation  for  her  report  on  energy 
research  and  development,  makes  it  clear 
how  much  of  the  energy  burden  coal 
must  carry  If  we  are  to  get  through  the 
current  fuel  emergency  with  our  econ- 
omy and  national  honor  intact. 

The  report  says  that  if  we  are  to  hold 
oil  imports  to  their  1970  level,  more  than 
one-thh-d  of  the  124.9  quadrillion  Btu 
a  year  energy  production  we  must  pro- 
vide by  1985  will  have  to  come  from  coal, 
even  If  nuclear  powerplants  are  added 
as  fast  as  possible  and  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  by  25  percent. 

The  report  points  out,  however,  that 
this  will  only  be  possible  if  the  coal  in- 
dustry can  expand  production  from 
I973's  590  million  tons  a  year  to  a  mini- 
mum of  1.8  billion  tons  a  year  by  1985. 
The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  ex- 
pand surface  mine  production  from  300 
million  tons  a  year  to  one  billion  tons  a 
year  because  of  constraints  on  under- 
ground production,  the  report  says. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Groff.  Montana's  State  geol- 
ogist, recently  simimed  up  this  whole 
question  neatly: 

I  strongly  favor  reclamation  and  environ- 
mental controls,  but  I  bope  that  reason  and 
flexlbUlty  will  receive  primary  consideration 
In  the  wording  of  the  final  strlpmlnlng  bill. 
It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  recla- 
mation win  be  successful  and  could  produce 
land  of  considerably  more  value  and  use- 
fulness than  the  original  (before  mining) 
surface. 

I  regard  people  as  part  of  the  environment. 
They  should  understand,  cherish,  and  control 
their  suroundings,  but  never  should  we  regu- 
late so  as  to  benefit  a  few  to  the  detriment  of 
the  many. 

Reasonably  controlled  surface  mining 
however,  is  not  possible  with  the  blU 
now  before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  states  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  coal  mining  should 
be  forced  underground.  This,  of  course,  is 
based  on  the  mistaken  premise  that  sur- 
face mineable  reserves  constitute  less 
than  3  percent  of  domestic  coal  reserves. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  According  to 
Federal  Energy  Office  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Simon,  at  least  18  percent  of  the 
Nation's  recoverable  reserves  can  only 
be  extracted  through  surface  mining 
What  is  more,  surface  mining  is  the  only 
means  to  provide  desperately  needed  coal 
now,  when  it  is  most  urgently  needed. 

Another  section  of  the  t)ill  would  pro- 
hibit new  mining  starts  on  Federal  land 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  im- 
plements a  Federal  lands  program.  Al- 
though the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
develop  the  program  within  18  months. 
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by  the  time  impact  statements  are  draft- 
ed and  circulated,  administrative  hear- 
ings and  court  action  concluded  and 
leases  issued,  2 '2  to  3  years  could  go  by 

The  bill  also  insists  on  returning  land 
to  its  approximate  original  contour,  even 
though  that  contour  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  slope  stability  and  erosion  con- 
trol. The  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  says  more  than  100  million  tons 
of  current  coal  production  a  year  comes 
from  steep  slopes — much  of  which  would 
be  eliminated  by  this  provision. 

In  contrast.  H.R.  12898  would  assure 
an  equal — and  in  some  cases,  greater- 
degree  of  environmental  protection.  It 
would  assure  that  land  is  returned  to  an 
equal  or  better  use  after  it  is  mined.  It 
would  protect  streams  against  sUtatlon 
and  acid  runoff.  Insure  the  stability  of 
slopes,  and  guarantee  that  revegetation 
does,  in  fact,  occur.  What  is  more,  it 
would  provide  a  case-by-case  mechanism 
for  prohibiting  any  siutace  mining  oper- 
ation If  the  site  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

In  addition,  HJl.  12898  would  require 
the  States  and  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning process  to  determine  what  areas 
imder  their  jurisdiction  cannot  be  re- 
claimed with  existing  technology.  No  new 
strip  mining  operations  could  be  started 
in  these  areas  imtil  the  technology  is 
available  to  satisfy  the  bill's  environmen- 
tal standards. 

My  bill  also  prohibits  the  placement  of 
spoil  on  steep  slopes.  Exceptions  would 
be  granted  only  where  slides  can  be  pre- 
vented and  the  other  environmental  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  can  be  met.  This 
would  prohibit  the  indiscriminate  dump- 
ing of  spoil  on  hillsides — a  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  enviroimient  that  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

In  short,  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
is  a  tough  but  effective  surface  mine  rec- 
lamation bill.  Unlike  other  measures 
pending  before  Congress,  it  does  not  ad- 
dress imdergroimd  mirilng  but  would 
regulate  the  surface  operations  incident 
to  deep  mining.  It  has  no  land  use  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  exclusionary  zon- 
ing of  large  portions  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  West;  It  would  leave 
that  determination  to  State  and  Federal 
agencies  operating  imder  land  use  legis- 
lation pending  before  State  legislatures 
and  the  Congress.  Nor  does  it  attempt  to 
force  a  shift  to  underground  mining 
through  a  complex  set  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

It  is  what  it  says  it  Is — a  surfsice  mine 
reclamation  bill  that  will  prevent  the  all 
too  evident  excesses  ot  Irresponsible  sur- 
face mine  operators  from  occurring 
again.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  permit 
responsible  operators  to  mine  the  coal  we 
need  to  protect  Jobs,  Industry,  and  our 
national  security.  Achieving  harmony  be- 
tween energy  and  the  environment  is  in- 
deed possible.  This  measure  will  Insure 
this  occurs. 

I  think  H Jl.  12898  is  a  far  superior  ve- 
hicle for  markup  In  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee than  HJl.  11500  and  will,  there- 
fore, seek  to  substitute  it. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  major 
provisions  of  HJl.  12898. 

First.  An  Interim  regulatory  procedure 
wWch  will  take  effect  within  90  days  from 
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the  date  of  enactment.  The  interim  per- 
mit will  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
the  approximate  original  contour,  require 
topsoil  replacement,  and  a  stable  and 
self-regenerative  vegetative  cover.  It  will 
prohibit  spoil  placement  on  steep  slopes, 
require  stabilization  of  waste  piles  and 
the  burying  of  toxic  material,  require 
protection  of  water  quality  and  quantity, 
and  protection  from  offsite  damages.  The 
regulatory  authority  may  alter  down- 
slope  and  contour  restoration  require- 
ments only  if  it  will  result  in  the  land 
ending  up  with  an  equal  or  better  eco- 
nomic or  public  use.  Section  201. 

Second.  A  procedure  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establkh  minimum 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  guidelines 
for  State  regulatory  and  enforcement 
programs  within  180  days  following  tlie 
date  of  enactment.  Section  202. 

Third.  Provisions  for  approval  of  State 
regulatory  programs  which  meet  stiff 
Federal  guidelines  for  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  Section 
203. 

Fourth.  Provisions  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  be  implemented  on  Federal  lands 
and  in  States  which  fail  to  adopt  a  fed- 
erally approved  plan  within  24  montlas 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Sections  204, 
221. 

Fifth.  A  provision  compelUng  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  to  establish 
an  objective  land  review  program  for  des- 
ignating areas  unsuitable  for  surface  coal 
mining  operations  under  existing  tech- 
nology because  they  cannot  be  properly 
reclaimed.  Decisions  would  be  based  on 
public  hearings  and  scientific  data.  Sec- 
tion 205. 

Sixth.  A  ban  on  surface  coal  mining 
operations  except  in  accordance  with  5- 
year  renewable  permits  conditioned  on 
adherence  to  a  sound  mining  and  recla- 
mation plan  setting  forth  the  engineer- 
ing techniques  to  be  used  hi  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation. 
Sections  207-209,  212. 

Seventh.  The  posting  of  a  reclamation 
bond  or  deposit  adequate  to  assure  satis- 
factory and  permanent  reclamation  of 
the  mined  land,  adequate  Insurance  to 
compensate  for  any  offsite  damages  from 
mining  operations.  Sections  210-211. 

Eighth.  Comprehensive  mining  and 
reclamation  performance  standards  for 
both  surface  coal  mining  and  surface 
operations  Incidental  to  underground 
coal  operations.  Sections  213-214. 

Ninth.  Provisions  insuring  public  no- 
uce  of  permit  applications  and  provi- 
aons  for  public  hearings  on  promulga- 
"on  of  State  and  Federal  standards, 
niining  permit  applications,  bond  re- 
♦t**f  procedures,  and  a  provision  au- 
inorlzing  citizen  suits.  Sections  215,  220. 

Tenth.  Provisions  requiring  both  State 
and  Federal  inspections  of  surface  min- 
ing operations  together  with  provisions 
lor  adequate  monitoring  and  record- 
keeping. Provisions  for  studies  of  sub- 
sidence and  undergroimd  waste  disposal 
N      in  coal  mines.  Sections  216-218,  302 

Eleventh.  Stiff  penalty  provisions  for 
violations  by  mine  operators,  Including 
revocation,  suspension,  permit  denials, 
and  civil  and  criminal  fines  and  Im- 
prisonment of  up  to  1  year.  Section  219. 

Twelfth.  Pi-otection  for  owner  of  the 
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surface  estate  by  requiring  wiitten  co!i- 
sent  of  the  surface  owner  prior  to  is- 
suance of  a  mining  permit  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  execution  of  a  bond  to  secure 
payment  for  any  damages  to  the  surface 
estate  as  fixed  by  agreement  or  court 
order.  Section  308. 


CONGRESS  WOMAN  SULLIVAN'S  TES- 
TD.IONY  ON  COMESTIC  SAFETY 
BEFORE  SENATE  HEALTH  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MIS.SOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  be  the  opening  wit- 
ness at  a  historic  set  of  hearings  before 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  legis- 
lation to  close  glaring  loopholes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  36-year-cld  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  cosmetics  for  safety.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  confirmed  my  understand- 
ing that  they  were  the  first  hearings  on 
cosmetics  safety  and  labeling  legislation 
in  the  Senate  committee  since  the  1938 
act  was  passed. 

I  knew  that  they  were  the  first  hear- 
ings on  either  side  of  the  Capitol  on 
cosmetics  legislation  in  the  12  years  since 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  a  week  of  hear- 
ings in  1962  on  my  bill,  H.R.  1235,  to  close 
all  of  the  loopholes — not  just  in  the 
cosmetics  title  but  in  other  areas  also — 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The 
1962  hearings  resulted  in  passage  of  the 
Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Safety  Act,  many 
of  the  provisions  of  which  had  come  out 
of  H.R.  1235  as  originally  introduced 
but  nothing  was  done  at  that  time — or 
since  then— by  Congress  to  tighten  the 
law  on  cosmetics  safety  or  on  many  other 
areas  of  the  basic  consumer  statute. 

SENATOR  EAGUrrON  TAKES  LEAD  ON  SENATE  SIDE 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  exercised  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Missouri,  Senator  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  who  introduced  a  safe-cosmet- 
ics bill  on  the  Senate  side  a  year  ago,  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  of  which  Senator 
Eagleton  is  a  member,  has  set  aside  to- 
day and  tomorrow  for  hearings  on  cos- 
metics legislation. 

Senator  Eagleton's  bill,  S.  863,  Is 
modeled  on.  but  differs  in  a  number  of 
technical  respects  from,  section  11  and 
parts  of  section  2  of  my  omnibus  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  bill— which  has  al- 
ways carried  the  same  number,  H.R. 
1235,  in  every  Congress  since  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1961. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  to- 
day, the  Congress  knew  when  It  passed 
the  1938  act  that  its  cosmetics  provisions 
were  very  w-eak.  Our  colleague.  Congress- 
man James  J.  Delaney,  documented  those 
weaknesses  In  a  very  far-reaching  inves- 
tigation by  a  select  committee  which  he 
headed  hi  the  early  1950's,  which  also  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  food  additives 
section  of  the  1938  law. 
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When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953,  I 
joined  Congressman  Delaney  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  tighten  the  food  ad- 
ditives and  the  ccTmetics  sections  of  the 
1938  act,  and  we  were  .successful  in  enact- 
ing the  strong  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958, 
including  the  provision  we  insisted 
ui:on — usually  referred  to  as  tl^e 
"Delaney  clause" — to  prohibit  the  iLse  in 
food  cf  any  chemical  which  can  causel 
cancer  in  man  or  in  animal.  But  cos-! 
metics  srifety  legislation  was  passed  over! 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  again  in  1962:  and 
since  then,  no  legislative  hearings  were 
even  conducted  on  cosmetics  legislation 
until  tlie  Senate  hearings  started  todav. 

I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Eagleton  for 
persuading  the  Senate  subcommittee  to 
go  into  this  issue.  He  has  been  an  elo- 
quent and  effective  voice  for  new  co.s- 
metics  legislation,  particularly  on  the 
series  of  television  programs  on  cosmetic s 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work this  week  on  Barbara  Walters"  "Not 
for  Women  Only"  program.  j 

FDA  ACKNOWLEDGES  LOOPHOLES  IN  THE  LAW 

Tlie  testimony  today  of  Dr.  Alexander 
M.  Schmidt,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Diugs  and  head  of  the  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration,  acknowledged  the  statu- 
tory limitations  of  his  Agency  in  assurii^g 
the  safety  of  the  billions  of  dollars  wort]! 
of  cosmetics  used  by  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  although  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  not  asked  for  the  specific  powers 
Senator  Eagleton's  bill  and  my  bill  would 
give  to  his  Agency.  Dr.  Schmidt  said  to- 
day he  would  have  no  objection  to  tl-e 
Congress  passing  at  least  some  of  them. 

I  was  gratified  to  hear  Dr.  Schmidt 
generally  confirm  the  fears  I  expressed  in 
mj-  testimony  that  a  proposed  FDA  rcf- 
ulation  to  require  ingredient  labeling  of 
cosmetic  products  under  the  Fair  Pack- 
£iglng  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  may  be 
susceptible  to  successful  court  challenge 
In  view  of  the  legislative  history — and 
particularly  the  House  debate  in  1966 — 
on  the  application  of  that  law  to  cos- 
metics labeling  requirements.  Hence,  if 
we  are,  in  fact,  to  accompUsh  the  long- 
sought  reform  of  having  all  ingredients 
in  cosmetics  placed  on  the  label,  it  is  es- 
sental,  I  believe,  that  we  bring  it  about 
through  a  straightforward  amendment 
to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
both  the  Eagleton  and  Sullivan  bills  pro- 
vide. I 

TZ'^T    OF     MY    TESTIMONY    BEFORE    THE    SENATE  | 
ST7BCO  M  MITTEE 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rzcord 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  testimony  I 
gave  today  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics 
safety,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Conchesswoman    L£nob    K. 

SCLLTVAN     (D.-MO.)     BETOEE    SUBCOMMrrTE": 

ON  Health.  Senate  Commtftee  on  Labor 

AND  PL-BLIC  WEUARE.  AT  OPENINC  OR  HEAR- 
INGS ON  Cosmetics  Satett  and  L.abelii'.'c 
OP  Cosmetics  Products,  Wednesday,  Feb-  [ 

RUAHY20,  1974 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  Is  to  thank 
Chairman  Kennedy  and  Senator  Eagleton 
for  making  It  possihle  for  me  to  partlclpat«  In 
what  I  regard  as  a  historic  occasion.  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  tLme  In  a  d03«n  years  that 
a  legislative  coinmlttee  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  legislation  to  amend   the 
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cosmetics  sectlonfl  of  that  Act.  On  behalf  of 
210  mlUlon  Americana  who  use  cosmetics — 
and  who  are  the  guinea  pigs  for  testing  the 
safety  of  cosmetic  products — I  sincerely  hope 
that  these  hearings  wUl  lead  to  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  close  glaring  loop- 
holes which  were  deliberately  written  Into 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  36  long 
years  apo,  and  which  have  remained  Tlrtual- 
ly  untouched  In  that  Act  ever  since. 

Kven  the  best  of  laws  neec  updating  after 
36  years.  But  the  law  providing  for  Federal 
regulation  of  cosmetics  was  defective — and 
known  to  be  defective — when  it  was  enacted 
in  1938.  Yet  In  the  hiterven!n<:  year.s.  the 
only  change  in  the  law  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coloring  matter  used  in  cos- 
metics. That  was  In  19«'J.  TTiat  was  14  years 
ago.  The  only  reason  changes  were  made  l:i 
the  Act  in  1960  was  that  the  cosmetic  in- 
dustry itself  came  rushing  in  that  year  with 
a  fervent  plea  for  Immediate  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  would  rescue  the  Industry  from 
what  it  regarded  as  a  disaster.  And  Congress 
was  quick  to  ob]lc>e  the  cosmetic  Industry 
by  passing  the  law  the  Industrv  demanded, 
the  Color  Additives  Act  of  1960. 

A  brief  recital  of  that  history  mlrht  be 
instructive  to  this  subconunittee.  The  1938 
Act  provided  that  no  coal  tar  colors  could  be 
used  In  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  unless  they 
were  "harmless."  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration thereupon  set  up  an  elaborate 
system  foe  testing  and  certifying  coal  tar 
color  additives  on  a  batch-by-batch  basis, 
and  developed  numerous  colors  suitable  for 
use  in  dlSerent  types  of  products,  depending 
upon  whether  they  were  Ingested  by  the  con- 
sumer or  whether  they  were  used  In  ways 
which  would  not  lead  to  their  Ingestion.  But 
as  testing  techniques  became  more  sophisti- 
cated, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
discovered  that  »me  of  its  colors  officially 
cei-tlfled  as  harmleaB  were  not,  hi  fact,  com- 
plet«ly  harmlesa  because,  if  ingested  by  test 
anlmala  in  sufficiently  large  quantities — 
usually  very  large  quantities — Injuries  re- 
sulted to  the  liver  or  other  organs.  Therefore, 
some  of  the  popular  colors  used  In  lipsticks 
and  other  cosmetics  had  to  be  wlthdrawia 
from  certification  and  use.  As  soon  as  this 
happened,  the  cosnoetlc  Industry  came  rush- 
ing Into  Congress  to  aak  for  a  revised  color 
safety  law  which  would  eliminate  the  "harm- 
leas"  teat  and  permit  the  use  of  any  color- 
ing matter  which  was  found  to  be  general- 
ly safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended to  be  used.  That  was  In  1960.  But 
nothing  was  «Jone  at  that  time,  and  nothing 
baa  been  done  slnoe  that  time,  to  require 
proof  of  safety  before  marketing  of  any  in- 
gredients In  a  coemetle  product  other  than 
the  coloring  matter. 

KO«r  cosMKTics  san  foe  most  oteiis 
I  want  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  most 
IngredlenLs  lised  in  most  cosmetic  products 
are  safe  for  most  consumers.  Some  of  these 
Ingredients  are  as  old  as  civilization  Itself. 
But  In  a  highly  competitive.  advertUlng- 
on«nted  Industry  where  bcln^  ttrst  on  the 
markel  with  something  new  is  a  great  sales 
promotion  gimmick,  new  products  can  be 
marketed  without  adeqxiate  testing  and  If 
they  turn  out  to  be  dangerous  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  tjp  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlstrBtlon  to  ferret  them  out,  conduct  the 
testing  and  eataWtah  legal  proof  that  a  prod- 
uct ta  uDsafe  in  order  to  move  against  It. 

This  is  wrong.  This  was  also  the  law  as  It 
related  to  new  drags  up  nntU  1958,  but  the 
1938  Act  ended  that  situation  by  requiring 
the  mannfaeturer  to  establish  the  safety  of 
a  drvf  prodoet  before  It  could  be  placed  on 
the  anarkst.  It  «as  also  the  law  as  regards 
food  addlUvee  until  1958.  Between  l»38  and 
1M8.  a  food  oaanuXacturer  could  market  a 
product  containing  unsafe  food  chemicals 
and  it  was  up  to  the  PDA  to  prove  It  was  dan- 
gerous Ln  order  to  remove  the  product  from 
sale.  The  1968  Aa  changed  that  Insofar  as 
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food  additives  are  coucerned.  requiring  proof 
of  safety  before  the  product  could  be  sold. 
But  the  pretesting  of  coemetlc  Ingredients  for 
safety  has  never  been  required  other  than 
for  color  diuring  the  33  years  in  which  cos- 
metics have  been  subject  to  any  form  of  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

This  is  an  indefensible  situation.  Jeopard- 
izing the  health  and  Safety  of  210  million 
American  men,  wcnieik  and  children  who 
•as.0  products  legally  deftned  as  cosmetics  al- 
most every  day  in  som«  form  at  other,  from 
mouthwaslies  and  toothpaste  to  shaving 
cream  and  hair  dye^,  baby  powder  or 
s'.iampoos.  i 

cu:;aENr  exemp-«ion  for  soap 
I  said  that  most  cosiietlc  ingredients  are 
E.ife  for  most  consumers,  and  that  is  true. 
But  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  dis- 
covering that  they  are  allergic  to  many  things 
in  our  environment — tood  additives,  color 
additives,  plants,  fruits,  air  born  chemicals 
from  Industrial  pollution,  and  a  variety  of 
drugs  from  aspirin  to  antibiotics.  Once  an  in- 
dividual knows  what  Chemicals  he  or  she 
is  allergic  to  Uie  consumer  can  look  at  the 
labels  cf  foods  or  over-the-counter  drugs  and 
avoid  those  which  pose  in  a  threat  to  one's 
personp.l  safety  or  well-being;.  But  labels  of 
cosmetic  products  tell  the  consumer  nothing 
whatsoever  about  the  h.grecilents  to  enable 
the  individual  to  protect  himself  or  her- 
self from  a  ccsmetic  which  can  cause  a  pain- 
ful and  even  dangerou*  reaction.  This,  too, 
is  an  iutolei-able  gap  in  consumer  protection. 
The  most  ridiculous  loophole  in  tlie  Food, 
DruE:.  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1933  as  It  relp.tes 
to  cosmetics  Is  the  exemption  for  soap.  Un- 
Oer  the  1938  law,  soap  Is  not  a  cosmetic.  What 
Is  it?  It  is  certainly  not  a  food:  in  rare  In- 
Biances  where  therapeutic  values  are  claimed 
for  it,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  drug.  But 
under  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosnietic  Act, 
soap  is  a  nothing — it  doesn't  e.xist.  This 
loophole,  also,  must  be  closed  after  36  years. 

THE     COAL    TAR     HAIR    DYE     EXEMPTION 

Let  me  cite  another:  hair  dyes — particu- 
larly the  permanent  coal  tar  dyes — are  not 
subject  to  any  regulation  whatsoever  as  to 
their  safety  as  long  as  the  manufacturer 
places  a  warning  on  the  label  of  possible 
danger  and  advises  the  user  to  make  i.  patch 
test  before  applying  the  product.  Perfcanent 
dyes  are  usually  applied  In  beauty  parlors, 
rather  than  at  home.  The  p>atron  of  a  beauty 
parlor  does  not  usually  see  the  container  in 
which  the  product  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturer. So  every  once  In  awhile  an  occa- 
sional woman  loses  much  or  all  of  her  hair, 
or  suffers  indescribable  agonies  from  a 
burned  or  blistered  scalp  because  the  beauty 
parlor  failed  to  make  a  patch  test  before  ap- 
plying the  dye.  You  seldom  hear  of  these 
cases  because  they  seldom  if  ever  get  to 
court — the  manufacturers  are  quick  to  settle 
any  claim  resulting  from  the  horrible  In- 
juries resulting  from  the  use  of  unsafe  hair 
dyes.  How  can  anyone  defend  that  loophole 
in  the  law? 

Just  as  there  are  no  Ingredients  listed  on 
the  label  of  most  cosmetics  products  to 
warn  the  allergic  consumer  of  the  presence 
of  Ingredients  that  he  or  she  might  know  to 
be  Injurious  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  does  not  require  wamlnga  on  the  label — 
other  than  for  a  coal  tar  hair  dye  prepara- 
tlon^-oi  the  danger  inherent  in  the  use  of 
a  particular  product.  Hair  sprays  contain 
flammable  ineredlents  and  also  ingredients 
that  can  cause  lung  disease,  but  any  warning 
that  you  find  on  the  label  is  there  becavise 
the  manufacturer  voluntarily  put  It  there  or 
else  because  state  law  might  require  It. 
Many  ooemetlc  prot^ucts  are  poisonous  if 
•waUowed  by  chUdren.  but  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire a  wanxlng  to  that  eifect  or  to  guide 
the  parent  on  what  to  do  If  the  child  does 
Ingest  nail  polish  remowr  or  other  danger- 
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ous  products.  The  Haiaardous  Substances 
labeling  Act  of  1960  required  warnings  on 
all  household  products  except  that  cos- 
metics, being  covered  by  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  and  presumably  regulated  by 
that  Act.  are  therefore  exempted  from  the 
application  of  the  Haaardous  Subnances 
Lnijeling  Act.  This  is  in  effect  a  double  ex- 
emption for  cosmetics  and  is  another  In- 
tolerable loophole. 

FEW   INJtJRIES  REPOTTED  TO  FDA 

Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  injuries  which 
are  sufTered  by  cousiimers  e.irh  year  in  the 
use  of  cosmetics  is  ever  re.norted  to  the  Pooci 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  establiihed 
that  fact  four  years  ago  when  it  surveyed 
claims  made  to  insurance  ccmpanies  for  in- 
juries resulting  from  cosmetic  products.  The 
Commission  reported  that  there  are  about 
60,000  cosmetic  Injuries  a  year.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  on  th:;  other  hand, 
receives  no  more  than  300  or  400  complaints 
each  year.  Furthermore,  the  inspectors  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  do  not  have 
access  to  tlie  complaint  files  of  the  manu- 
facturers even  though  these  complaints  to 
the  manufacturers  could  Immediately  alert 
the  FDA  to  the  existence  of  a  problem  prod- 
uct which  should  be  investigated  immedi- 
ately for  safety. 

Now  how  have  we  managed  to  allow  this 
situation  to  go  on  for  36  years  under  a  law 
which  presumably  protects  the  co:isumer  in 
the  use  of  cosmetics?  TTiere  are  two  explana- 
tions: the  first  is  that  the  public  doesa't 
re.-tiize  how  poorly  It  U  protected  by  Pederal 
law  in  the  use  of  cosmetics;  and,  secondly, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration — with  a 
variety  of  other  problems  it  has  encountered 
la  recent  years — regards  the  cosmetic  safety 
issue  as  one  of  relatively  low  priority,  and 
has  been  reluctant  for  the  past  five  years  to 
nsk  for  the  kind  of  legislation  It  needs. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  did  not 
always  feel  that  way.  Back  in  the  lOSO's 
when  I  introduced  the  first  cosmetic  safety 
bill  along  with  Congressman  James  J.  De- 
laney  of  New  York — at  the  same  time  that 
we  also  Introduced  the  legislation  which  be- 
c?.me  the  Pood  Additives  Act  of  1958— the 
FDA  strongly  supported  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  I  have  been  Introducing  re- 
peatedly in  every  Congress  beginning  in  1954, 
It  took  us  four  years  to  get  the  Pood  Addi- 
tives Act  passed,  but  nothing  was  done  leg- 
islatively then  or  later  about  the  safety  of 
cosmetics.  In  1960.  as  I  said,  the  Industry  it- 
self came  In  to  ask  for  the  Color  Additives 
Act,  and  Congress  quickly  passed  It  but  re- 
fused to  Include  In  that  law  anything  deal- 
ing with  ingredients  of  coemetlcs  other  thsa 
the  coloring  matter.  Por  an  extended  period 
after  1960,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion attempted  to  stretcii  the  application 
of  the  Color  Additives  Act  to  Include  pretest- 
ing for  safety  of  all  Ingredients  in  a  colored 
cosmetic  product.  But  the  industry  went  to 
court  to  overturn  that  regulation  and  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so. 

ACTTOW     TO     CLOSa     LOOPHOtES     LOKG     OVERDUB 

In  1961  I  introduced  for  the  first  time  the 
bill  US..  1335  to  rewrite  the  entire  Pood, 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  at  1038  to  close  all 
of  the  loopholes  in  that  Act.  dealing  not  only 
with  cosmetics  but  with  the  etBcacy  of  drugs 
and  of  medical  devices,  the  certification  of 
all  antibiotics  and  of  other  erratic  life- 
saving  drugs,  the  use  of  coloring  matter  In 
dairy  products,  and  so  ott.  As  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at  the  time, 
Senator  Riblcoff  endorsed  practically  every- 
thing In  HJa.  1235  aa  Introduced  In  1961;  in 
1962,  the  first  Consumer  Message  ever  sent 
to  Congress  by  a  President,  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  also  called  for  rewriting  the  1938 
Pood.  I>rug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  1235.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held  a 
week   of   bearings    on   this    legislation   in 
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1962 — mostly  for  educational  purposes— In 
contemplation  of  legislation  in  the  following 
Congress.  However,  when  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  broke  upon  the  world  that  summer 
of  1962.  the  Committee  reopened  Its  hear- 
ings, but  only  on  the  subject  of  drug  safety 
and  tlie  Kefauver-Harris  Act  of  1962  was 
the  result.  I  am  protid  to  say  that  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Kefauver-Harris  Act 
came  out  of  the  original  version  of  H.R.  1235 
as  introduced  In  January  of  1961.  But  cos- 
metics safety  legislation  w.is  again  put  off, 
as  it  had  been  in  1958,  until  "later". 

In  the  dozen  years  since  1962,  the  House 
Committee  has  never  held  any  legislative 
hearings  on  H.R.  1235  as  an  ortmibus  bill,  or 
on  the  cosmetic  sections  of  that  bill.  These, 
beginning  today,  are  the  first  hearings,  I  be- 
Ueve.  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  the  subject  of  cosmetic 
safety  in  the  past  dozen  years,  and  perhaps 
as  far  back  as  1938.  although  I  have  not 
researched  that  point. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  STRETCH  APPLICATION  OP 
OTHER   LAWS 

I  said  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion had  strongly  supported  corrective  legis- 
lation on  cosmetics  and  on  other  aspects  of 
the  loophole-ridden  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  in  the  50's.  It  also  did  so  in  the 
1960's.  But  from  the  time  President  Nixon 
took  oflBce  la  1969,  until  last  week.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion or  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ever  asked  for  any  legisla- 
tion whatsoever  dealing  with  cosmetic 
safety.  Instead  it  appealed  to  the  industry 
for  voluntary  cooperation  in  dl3Clo.<;lng  to 
the  FDA,  if  not  to  the  public,  ilie  ingredients 
of  its  formulae.  AUhotigh  hundreds  of  cos- 
metic firms  have  complied  with  the  request, 
the  information  on  ingredients  used  is  not 
available  to  the  public  and  may  never  be- 
come public  knowledge. 

Also,  Just  as  the  agency  tried  after  1960 
to  stretch  the  application  of  the  Color  Ad- 
ditives Act  to  cover  ingredients  not  contem- 
plated In  the  1960  Color  Additives  Act,  the 
agency  now  Is  seeking  to  require  the  ingre- 
dient labeling  of  cosmetic  products  under  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966.  I 
think  the  legislative  history  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act,  particularly  as  It 
was  debated  on  the  House  Floor  in  1966. 
would  provide  any  section  of  the  cosmetic 
Industry — if  it  chooses  to  fight  the  PDA's  pro- 
posed regulation — powerful  ammunition  to 
use  in  the  courts  to  prove  that  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  was  not  designed  to 
accomplish  what  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  trying  to  do  under  It  Insofar  as 
cosmetic  labeling  is  concerned.  A  much  more 
forthright  approach  would  be  to  amend  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
listing  on  the  label  of  all  ingredients,  as  my 
bill  proposes  and  as  Senater  Eagleton's  bill 
proposes,  permitting  exemptions  from  this 
requirement  only  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  no  practical  purpose  is  served.  But  I  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  proposal  which  would  ex- 
empt colors  or — as  the  FDA  itself  has  pro- 
posed to  do — the  listing  of  specific  fragrance 
Ingredients. 

I  am  not  a  chemist  or  an  allergist  and  am 
not  qualified  to  discuss  the  reactions  from 
specific  cosmetic  chemicals  but  I  do  know, 
from  the  many,  many  women  and  some  al- 
lergists I  have  heard  from  on  this  issue  that 
coloring  matter  and  fragrances  are  often  the 
culprits  in  cosmetic  allergies.  A  woman  in  my 
district  has  discovered  that  slie  has  an  al- 
lergic reaction  in  the  form  of  raging  head- 
aches from  all  coal  derivatives,  from  a^phln 
to  coloring  matter.  Her  shopping  experience 
IS.  in  itself,  a  headache  in  trying  to  find 
products  free  of  the  kmds  of  colorhig  matter 
she  must  avoid. 

cosMirrics  safety  is  part  or  a 

LAJIGEB    FEOBLEU 

1  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  work  done  by 
benator  Eagleton  In  pressing  the  cosmetics 
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safety  issue  in  this  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
His  cosmetic  labeling  amendment  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  bill  several  years 
ago  would  have  been  a  strong  step  forward; 
unfortunately,  his  amendment  was  not  ger- 
mane to  that  bill  in  the  Hotise.  If  you  can 
get  a  good  cosmetics  bill  through  the  Senate, 
I  will  certainly  do  my  best  to  help  get  it 
through  the  Hoa.se.  Speaking  personally.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  this  Issue  handled,  as  it  is 
in  H.R.  1235,  as  part  of  an  omnibus  bill  to 
rewrite — and  close  all  of  the  many  major 
loopholes  in — the  36-year-cld  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  There  are  so  many  out- 
dated provisions  of  the  1938  Act  which  pose 
serious  threats  lo  consumer  safety  that  cos- 
metics safety.  Important  as  it  Is,  is  only  one 
part  of  a  much  bigger  problem.  I  introduced 
H.R.  1235  as  an  omnibtis  bill  and  have  re- 
introduced and  expanded  It  In  every  Con- 
gress since  the  87th  Congress  because  I  was 
deeply  concerned  over  the  snail-like  pace  in 
which  Congress  was  acting  to  remedy  the 
faults  in  the  basic  Act — one  aspect  at  a  time 
hi   1958,   1960.   1962.   1965.  and   so  on. 

Many  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  1938 
.^ct  have  been  known  to  us  for  36  years.  All 
of  them  have  been  known  to  us  for  at  least 
13  years.  Much  as  I  want  cosmetics  safety 
legislation  passed — and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  pa-ss  It,  either  as  a  separate  measure  or 
as  part  of  an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
1938  Act — I  would  hate  to  see  Congress  take 
the  attitude  that  by  passing  cosmetics  leg- 
islation alone.  It  was  solving  enough  of  the 
consumer's  immediate  concerns  to  permit 
postponing  further  changes  hi  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  another  dozen 
years  or  so.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  append  to  my  statement  the  title 
of  H.R.  1235  which  lists  all  of  the  areas 
covered  by  this  bill.  I  think  anyone  reading 
Just  the  title  of  that  bill  cannot  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  most  basic  consumer  safety 
law. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LITTON  HELPS 
EXPLAIN  WHY  THE  PRICE  OP 
FOOD  HAS  GONE  UP 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Ml'.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  friend,  Repre- 
sentative Jerry  Litton,  "an  enlightened 
Democrat"  of  Missouri  and  a  Member  of 
great  insight  Into  the  causes  of  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation,  has  au- 
thored a  thought-provoking  article 
which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  supple- 
ment. Family  Weekly,  this  past  weekend. 

Congressman  Litton  raises  the  ques- 
tion: "Did  consumer  advocates  talk  the 
price  of  food  up?"  On  the  whole,  he  has 
made  a  convincing  case  that  they  did  do 
just  that:  They  drove  the  price  of  food, 
particularly  meats,  upward.  And  every- 
one paid  the  price  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  having  succumbed  to 
their  pressures  for  the  imposition  of 
mandatory  price  control  which  back- 
fired. That  is  one  reason  I  am  glad  I 
voted  against  the  extension  of  price  con- 
trol authority  last  April. 

Congressman  Litton,  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  is  working  diligently  on  ways  to  close 
what  he  calls  the  communication  gap  be- 
tween food  producers  and  food  con- 
sumers. I  tliink  this  article  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  that  effort.  I  Join  him  In 
advocating  both  an  end  to  the  political 
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plizse  IV  economics  and  a  return  to  the 
fi-ee  market  economics  which  alone  can 
produce  and  deliver  the  goods  in  the 
rno.st  efficient  and  stable  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  full  te.xt  of  the 
Congressman  from  Missouri's  remarks: 

(From  Family  Weekly,  Feb.  17,  1974) 
Dro   CONSTJjiERs   Advocates   Talk  the  Price 

OF   Food   Up? 
(By  Representative  Jerry  LrrroN   (D-Mo.)) 

(Note. — Jerry  Litton,  36,  is  a  freshman  con- 
gressman from  Chlllicothe.  Mo.  A  farmer  all 
his  life,  he  says  he  is  currently  working  on 
ways  to  close  the  "communications  gap"  be- 
tv/een  the  nation's  food  producers  and  food 
consumers.) 

America  is  faced  with  food  shortages.  -And 
strangely  enough,  those  who  have  expressed 
the  greatest  concern  over  rising  food  prices 
have  been  those  most  responsible  for  the 
shortages  and  the  even  greater  price  increases 
that  followed. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean. 

Trying  to  solve  food  shortages  with  a  food- 
price  freeze  is  like  trying  to  solve  a  teacher 
shortage  by  placing  a  celling  on  teachers' 
salaries.  Instead  of  easing  the  shortage,  you 
would  create  additional  shortages.  Problems 
of  shortages  are  solved  by  programs  that  en- 
courage production,  not  by  those  that  dis- 
courage it. 

Unfortunately,  many  politicians  In  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  took 
the  easy  way  out.  They  yielded  to  pressure 
from  would-be  consumer  advocates  by  sup- 
porting programs  that  appeared  to  help  the 
consumei*.  But,  in  fact,  those  programs  did 
Just  the  opposite.  Congressmen  who  opposed 
the  price  freeze  were  labeled  unsympathetic 
to  the  consumer.  The  fact  Is.  they  were  the 
ones  who  were  being  honest  with  the  con- 
sumers. 

Last  February,  food  prices  responded  to  in- 
creased food  demand :  they  began  to  move  up- 
ward. Farmers,  anticipating  better  pork,  poul- 
try, beef  and  grain  prices,  were  increasing 
their  breeding  herds,  buying  better  machin- 
ery and  preparing  to  produce  a  record  volume 
of  food. 

Then,  in  AprU.  along  came  the  boycotts 
and  threatened  freezes  or  price  rollbacks. 
While  these  moves  were  well -Intended,  they 
accomplished  only  one  thing.  Farmers  who 
were  increasing  theh-  breeding  herds  in  Feb- 
ruary—in anticipation  of  better  prices — 
started  decreasing  them  In  April. 

So,  the  louder  the  cries  for  boycotts  and 
freezes,  the  more  the  farmers  reduced  their 
breeding-herd  numbers.  They  weren't  re- 
ducing the  herd  numbers  or  drowning  baby 
chicks  to  hurt  the  consumer.  Like  everyone 
else,  they  are  in  business  to  make  a  profit. 
Their  income  Is  substantially  below  that  of 
non-farmers.  They  did  these  things  only  to 
le-sen  the  losses  they  anticipated  if  boycotts 
or  freezes  took  place. 

On  March  29.  1973,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  food-price  freeze.  But  in  fairneis 
to  my  Republican  friends,  I  must  admit  many 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  favored 
price  rollbacks — which  would  have  been  even 
worse. 

The  freeze  meant  farmers  were  caught  hi  a 
squeeze  between  the  freeze  and  increasing 
costs  of  production.  Instead  or  being  encour- 
aged to  increase  their  production,  they  were 
discouraged.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
across  the  country  took  this  occasion  to  cull 
their  herds  of  all  but  their  very  best  breeding 
animals.  Maiiy  farmers  decided  to  quit  al- 
together. 

Pork  and  poultry  prices  were  the  first  to 
go  up  because  of  all  the  pregnant  sows  that 
went  to  market  and  all  the  eggs  that  weren't 
hatched.  Then  came  pork  and  poultry  short- 
ages, so  that  prices  for  there  Items  skyrock- 
eted when  the  freeze  was  lifted.  Consumers 
shifted  to  beef,  thus  creating  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  beef. 
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Imagine  that  ytm  own  a  farm.  Farm  debt 
haa  lacr«*ead  400  percent  since  19S0,  bo  the 
chances  are  you  ovn  It  wltb  the  bank.  You 
have  room  on  yoor  farm  to  keep  between 
10  and  100  Bowa  tbW  winter.  You  hear  that 
cousumers  plan  to  boycott  meat,  and  that 
there  may  be  price  freezes  or  rollbacks.  You 
decide  to  keep  10  sows — not  100. 

The  90  eovn  you  didn't  keep  cottld  have 
produced  10  pfga  each — every  six  months. 
The  900  pigs  you  didnt  produce  because  of 
the  90  aowB  you  didn't  keep  represent  180,- 
000  pounds  (200  pounds  per  market  hog) 
of  pork  the  coxifiimer  win  never  see.  Multi- 
ply this  times  thousands  of  hog  farmers — 
aad  you  begin  to  see  why  pork  production 
weut  down.  Constimers  bid  against  each 
other  for  a  limited  amount  of  pork — and 
they  simply  bid  up  the  price. 

So  consumers  In  effect  talked  the  farmers 
into  raising  less  food  and  then  bid  up  the 
price  of  that  food.  If  they  had  a  better  ua- 
derstandlng  of  what  encourages  farmers  to 
produce  there  would  have  been  no  food 
crisis  in  America  last  year.  And  by  now.  food 
production  would  have  begun  responding  to 
hijihar  prices,  and  food  supplies  would  have 
been  more  In  line  with  demand. 

The  price  freeze  hurt  everyone.  It  hurt  the 
coasumer  by  raising  food  costs.  It  hurt  the 
producer  by  denying  him  proQts  from  higher 
production — and.  In  many  cases,  by  forcing 
him  to  take  losses.  It  hurt  the  economy  by 
reducing  the  production  of  goods  we  needed 
to  help  offset  our  balance-of-trade  deficit. 

There  were  other  things  that  brought  on 
the  price  Increases: 

Social  Security  and  Medicare  were  In- 
creased by  $10  bUllon  annually  in  Septem- 
ber. 1972.  Mnch  of  this  Increase  was  spent  by 
retired  people  on  food,  making  food  demand 
greater. 

The  food-stamp  program  was  Increased  17 
percent  last  year.  All  of  this  went  for  food, 
also  increasing  demand. 

Russia  and  China  changed  tlielr  food  and 
trade  pollclea  with  the  I7.S.,  and  experienced 
a  bad  crop  year,  decre.isLng  suppl;/. 

We,  too.  had  unfavorable  weather,  also 
decreasing  supply. 

The  standard  of  living  went  up  around  the 
world.  Increasing  demaiui. 

We  devalued  the  dollar  twice  In  H  months, 
making  American-produced  food  a  much 
better  bargain  abroad;  foreign  buyers 
bought  more. 

We  experienced  a  period  of  high  Inflation. 

Since  Increases  In  food  prices  are  not  offset 
by  corresponding  decreases  In  purchases,  we 
have  food  shortages  and  fast-rising  prices. 
But  the  truth  Is.  food  prices  have  not  in- 
creased nearly  as  much  as  the  prices  of  other 
goods  or  wages  In  the  past  20  years.  If  food 
prices  had  gone  up  as  much  as  wages  during 
that  time,  round  steak  that  sold  at  $1.75  per 
pound  In  April  would  have  sold  at  $2.67.  eggs 
would  have  Increased  from  68c  a  dozen  to 
$1.81,  and  a  frying  chicken  from  89c  to  $1.46 
a  pound.  The  retail  price  of  food  from  1952 
to  1072  went  up  38  percent — wages  went  up 
140  percent. 

Americans  spend  less  than  16  percent  of 
their  average  afler-tax  Income  on  food.  In 
England,  the  same  figure  is  25  percent;  In 
Japan  it  Is  35  percent;  In  Russia  It  is  58  per- 
cent: and  In  Asia  It  Is  80  percent.  But  the 
fanner  who  supplies  all  this  food  Is  himself 
not  well  paid.  Once  you  give  htm  a  seven 
percent  return  on  his  assets  (he  can  get  this 
by  selling  out  and  drawing  Interest),  he  re- 
ceived 74  cents  and  81  cents  an  hour  for  his 
labor  In  1971  and  1972.  But  his  costs  are  go- 
ing up  too.  and  he  can't  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  those  wages. 

Now  many  voices  are  joined  In  asking  the 
government  to  shut  off  exports  of  grain  and 
other  farm  products.  Is  their  advice  sound 
advice?  Again,  Imagine  you  are  a  farmer. 
Grain  prices  have  gone  up  sharply  in  the  past 
few  months.  Because  of  this  you  are  consider- 
ing    making     long-range     Investments     In 
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machinery  and  land  Improvements.  Now  you 
hear  that  the  govemnaent  is  considering 
stopping  the  export  of  American  grains.  What 
do  you  do? 

Chances  are  you  wont  make  the  big  In- 
vestments, and  the  consumer,  eventually, 
will  be  hit  by  shortnges  and  higher  prices. 

How  can  It  be  said  that  food  is  too  high 
In  American  if  it  Is  t!ie  thing  we  produce 
cheaply  enough  to  sell  on  the  world  market 
at  a  surplus?  What  else  do  we  have  to  sell  to 
stabilise  the  American  dollar,  balance  our 
trade  deficit  and  make  It  possible  fo^^  to 
import  ener^-produclnj  products  thrit  keep 
the  country  running?    i  >«>^ 


Fcbnim-y  20,  1974. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    SCAIKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  the  Mnine  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  held  22  hours  of  hearings  on  the 
severe  problems  now  facing  the  nearly 
3.000  Indians  in  Maine.  These  Indians, 
members  of  the  Malebeet,  Micmac,  Pas- 
samaquoddy.  and  Penobscot  tribes,  are 
faced  with  such  an  urgent  situation  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  concluded  that 
the  preliminary  findings  of  their  investi- 
gation should  be  promptly  submitted  to 
the  Commission  aud  made  public. 

I  am  bringing  these  findings  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
end  coiTcct  tlie  injustices  that  have  been 
done  by  the  pernicious  administrative 
discrimination  that  has  been  made  be- 
tween so-called  Stiite  and  Federal 
Indians. 

The  same  day  I  received  the  findings 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  and  Educational  Reform  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable 
more  effective  and  meaningful  participa- 
tion by  the  Indian  people  in  tiie  planning, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  Federal 
programs  and  services.  The  le.glslation 
also  makes  provision  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  services  necessary  to  assure 
that  Indians  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  life  areas  of  their  choice. 
Unfortunately,  though  the  legislation  es- 
tablLshes  vital  national  goals,  it  continues 
to  arbitrarily  exclude  Eignlflcant  portions 
of  our  Indian  population  from  access  to 
these  resources  simply  because  they  do 
not  reside  on  or  near  federally  recognized 
Indian  reservations.  As  I  hope  the  fol- 
lowing findings  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee will  make  clear,  our  Indian  policy 
must  be  changed  to  reflect  human  need, 
rather  than  geographical  accident: 

FlNDIMGS 

The  SJalne  Advisory  Coounittee  to  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
finds: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and 
the  Indian  Health  Serrlce  (IHS) ,  two  Im- 
portant Federal  agencte*  which  provide  serv- 
ices to  many  American  Indiana,  do  not  pro- 
Tldo  such  services  to  Maine  Indians.  The 
denial  of  services  by  th«  BIA.  an  acency 
wltbtn  the  Dep«rtment  at  the  lutertor.  U 
based  on  a  reatrleUve  InterpretatfaMi  by  the 
Department  of  the  Snyder  Act  (43  Stat.  206, 


24  U.S.CJV.  5  13).  This  1321  law  authorizes 
government  appropriation*  for  a  broad  ranm 
of  services  for  the  "beueflt,  care  and  a«i« 
auce"  of  Indians  "throuchout  the  United 
States"  but  is  Interpreted  to  exclude  Mala* 
and  most  Eastern  Indiaas.'  The  denial  of 
services  by  the  IHS  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  aud  Welfare  (HEW) 
according  to  HEW  represenUtives  who 
appeared  before  tlie  Conunlttee,  appears  to 
be  based  primarUy  on  eoouomlc  considera- 
tion—program funds  are  too  Umited  to  pro- 
vide health  bervices  to  Maine  and  Eastern 
ludL-ius.  Secondarily,  the  IHS  eHecUvely 
follows  the  adralnstratlve  decision  of  the 
BIA  to  expend  funds  only  for  Indians  who 
meet  BIA's  definition  of  eliglbUlty  under  the 
Snyder  Act.  This  IHS  policy  appears  partic- 
ularly harmful  in  Maine  where  the  health 
needs  of  Indians,  on  and  off  r.'servatioas  are 
acute.  Maine's  Regional  Medical  Program  la 
a  r?r-eat  study  stated  : 

"The  general  health  status  of  the  Indians 
l3  far  below  that  of  the  U.S.  r^neral  popula- 
tion. They  have  hlcrh  Inftint  mortality,  low 
life  expectancy,  high  morbidity  and  numer- 
ous Infectious  dlsejises  dne  to  Impoverished 
physical  and  sanitary  conditions." 

2.  The  provision  of  services  to  Mslne  In- 
diana by  the  BIA  and  the  IH3  would  dras- 
tically Improve  services  to  Maine  Indians, 
and  result  In  a  better  balance  In  Federal- 
State  resTxin'^lbtlity  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  Indians.  The  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity,  a  Pedcrnl  coordinating  body 
headed  by  the  Vice  Preritlent.  provided  the 
Committee  with  data  which  show  that  two 
states  with  Indian  populations  similar  to 
Maine's  sre  each  currently  receiving  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  approximately  S4  5 
million  from  BT.'V  and  «.5  million  from  IH8. 
In  lieu  of  this  potential  resource  of  J<5  mil- 
lion in  Federal  revenue?,  the  State  of  Maine 
now  ar,l:s  Us  taxpayers  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 81  million  in  yearly  npproprtatlons 
for  Indians. 

3.  The  announced  elimination,  reduction 
or  transfer  of  certain  Federal  programs  and 
services  may  sertou^Iy  threaten  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Maine  Indians.  Although  the 
precise  details  ^  the  announced  reductions 
are  not  available  at  this  time,  statements  by 
public  officials  and  private  citizens  Indicate 
that  a  severe  crisis  may  be  in  the  offlng  for 
Maine  Indians.  Programs  which  currently 
Fer\-e  Maine  Indians  may  be  Jeopardized  by 
transfers  from  one  Federal  agency  to  another, 
particularly  If  the  receiving  agency  is  the 
BIA  and  If  the  funds  are  sdmlnlsteTed  under 
the  BIA's  current  restrictive  Interpretation 
of  the  Snyder  Act.  For  example,  programs 
administered  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDNA)  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  funded  water  and  sewer 
projects  on  Maine  Indian  reservations.  These 
programs  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  turn,  housing  projects 
on  Indian  reservations  in  Maine  will  be 
stymied  If  EDA  (or  BIA)  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  Maine  Indians  for  water  and  sewer 
projects.  While  the  Committee  was  told  that 
existing  proJect,<5  would  not  be  Impmlred,  no 
confirmation  of  this  has  been  obtained  from 
BIA,  and  future  projects  remain  In  doubt. 

4.  The  Inadequate  budget  of  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Indian  AfTalrs  (DIA),  and  the 
restriction  of  the  Department's  services  to 
on-reservatlon  Indians  seriously  limits  the 
De,-)artmenfs  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Main©  Indians.  Present  legislation  authorizes 
the  DIA  to  serve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  reservation  Indians  only.  Yet.   approsl- 


'  The  Paasamaquoddy  Tribe  and  the  Penob- 
scot Nation  have  litigation  filed  In  Federal 
court  challenging  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  simUarly  restrtettve  Interpretation 
of  the  Trade  and  Interoourse  Act  of  1790 
(4  Stat.  730.  B.  S.  I  3 lift)  aSectlng  the  Indian 
lands  in  Maine. 
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mately  half  of  Maine's  nearly  3,000  Indians 
live  oflf-reservatlon.  In  many  Instances,  off- 
reservation  Indians  live  In  poverty,  not  only 
below  most  white  living  standards  In  the 
State,  but  even  below  that  of  reservation 
Indians.  Furthermore,  with  the  backlog  of 
problems  confronting  the  DIA.  and  with  the 
prospect  of  the  possible  loss  of  Federal  funds 
In  some  program  areas,  the  recommended  in- 
crease Lu  the  DIA's  budget  was  only  $12,000 — ■ 
a  less  than  3  percent  Increase  over  the  c\u- 
rent  fiscal  year  budget.  This  augmented 
budget  Is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
reservation  Indians,  and  does  not  provide 
any  funds  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
off-reservation  Indians.  The  present  restric- 
tion of  DIA's  ability  to  serve  non-reservation 
Indians  leaves  a  signlflcaut  portion  of 
Maine's  Native  Americans  without  the  ad- 
mittedly meager  State  resources  which  are 
available  to  reservation  Indians. 

5.  In  too  many  instances.  Maine  Indians 
have  not  shared  in  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  os- 
tensibly designed  for  Indians.  Non-Indians 
have  wTitten  proposals  for  programs  to  serve 
Indlsms,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  mean- 
ingful Indian  participation.  Programs  for  In- 
dians have  been  funded  which  do  not  serve 
Indians  In  a  sub-stantial  manner.  Programs 
for  Indians  have  been  operated  with  limited 
or  no  Indian  staff.  Testimony  at  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  indicated  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above.  Indians  rarely  have  been 
represented  on  citizen  boards  and  commit- 
tees which  participate  In  policy  decisions  on 
Federal  progranxs  which  relate  to  Indians. 

6.  Indians  have  had  almost  no  success  In 
obtaining  Jobs  In  State  agencies.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Executive  Order  No.  11  and  the  newly 
enacted  Federal  Eq\ial  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972  have  had  little  beneficial 
affect  on  Indians.  Testimony  at  the  Com- 
mittee's hearing  indicated  that  Indians  were 
seldom  employed  in  State  Jobs  even  in  areas 
where  they  make  up  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  population;  nor  were  they  rep- 
resented In  those  occupations  which  require 
only  minimal  qualificatiorts.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Correction,  Indians  make  up  less 
than  1  percent  of  State  employment.  The 
Maine  State  Personnel  Board  has  not  de- 
velc^d  affirmative  measures  to  recruit  and 
hire  Indians,  and  thereby  has  contributed  to 
the  critical  employment  problems  facing 
Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  fervent  h(H>e  that 
the  Commission  and  this  Congress  will 
alBrmatlvely  act  on  these  findings  and 
correct  this  tragic  discrimination. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  AT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BREAKFAST 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    JiASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  FeJmiarv  20,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  r.rr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  breakfast  given  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  Cast  Metals  Fed- 
eration in  conjimction  with  their  gov- 
ernmental affairs  conference.  I  include 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  keynote  ad- 
dress and  the  program  of  activities  for 
the  federation's  Washington  conference : 

Keynote  Address  at  Concressionai, 

Breakfast 

(By  Charles  E.  Drury) 

Honored    guests,    members    of    the    Cast 

J-etals  Federation,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
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is  a  privilege  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Important  third  annual  Cast  Metals  Federa- 
tion Governmental  Affairs  Conference.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  to  our  friends  from 
Capitol  Hill  for  taking  time  to  be  with  us. 

Burleigh  Jacobs,  president  of  Grede  Found- 
ries, addressed  the  cpeulug  conference  in 
1972  and  John  Mclntyre,  vice  ciiairmau  of 
Sibley  Machine  and  FouccU-y  Corporation, 
gave  last  year's  keynote  address. 

The  Cast  Metals  Federation  is  ccmposcd  of 
the  Gray  and  Duct.Ie  Iron  Society,  Malleable 
Founders  Society,  Sieel  Founders  Society, 
and  the  National  Foundry  Association — rep- 
resenting the  feiTous  casting  Industry.  Also 
participating  in  this  conference  is  ilie  Non- 
FerroTJS  Founders  Society  and  the  luvest- 
ment  Casting  Institute.  All  in  all.  approxl- 
luaiely  700  companies  are  Involved  in  this 
tliiid  governmental  aiXairs  conference. 

Tiie  purposes  of  this  conference  are  to  pro- 
niot.?,  publicize,  and  create  an  awareness  of 
t;ie  metal  ca.'^ting  Industry  to  those  In 
Wa^hingtoa  whose  decisions  affect  us,  and 
to  alert  management  In  our  industry  to  be- 
come involved  in  public  affairs. 

The  annual  sales  volume  of  the  cast  metals 
ii.dustry  is  approximately  $14  billion.  Of  all 
manufacturing  Industries  It  ranks  sixth  iu 
value  added.  Employment  is  approximately 
400,000  in  approximately  4,000  separate 
foundries.  All  figures  Include  large  and  small, 
captive  and/or  integrated  operations,  along 
with  tlie  Independent,  privately-owned  oper- 
ations that  produce  about  60  percent  of  the 
output.  Approximately  80  percent  of  all 
ioundrles  employ  less  than  100  workers. 

Our  industry  is  capit?.l  intensive,  an  in- 
tensive energy  consuming  industry.  It  is  dlf- 
.*icult  to  control  interior  and  exterior  envi- 
roiuuent.  We  are  also  a  labor  intensive  indus- 
try and  employ  predominantly  minority  or 
less  privileged  people.  In  fact,  some  castings 
operations  in  and  around  larger  metropoli- 
tan aieas  employ  over  DO  percent  of  their 
ejnployees  from  minority  races  or  nation- 
alities, which,  of  course,  includes  consider- 
able numbers  who  are  disadvantaged. 

Growtli  in  metals  consumption  is  one  of 
the  best  single  measures  of  mans  material 
progress.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  per  capita  consumption  of  iron  and 
Elcel  has  risen  from  approximate!"  30  pounds 
to  about  one-half  a  ton. 

Edward  Cole.  General  Motors'  president, 
said  In  a  recent  talk  before  the  cast  metals 
federation,  that  G.  M.  Is  critically  dependent 
on  the  foundry  industry  and  is  very  con- 
cerned about  casting  sliortages.  He  said  that 
"perhaps  even  more  crlUcal  than  the  im- 
portance of  ferrous  castings  to  car  and  truck 
assembly  are  the  severe  shortages  of  short 
rtm  castings  In  some  of  GJJ.'s  nonautomo- 
tive  lines." 

Another  speaker  on  that  same  program, 
William  L  Naumann,  vice  chairman.  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company,  exhibited  the  same 
anxiety  over  casting  shortages. 

A  Lester  B.  Knight  report  says  that  "we 
do  know  from  the  past  that  when  total  fer- 
rous tonnage  demand  exceeds  approximately 
18.5  million  tons,  the  Industry  is  oversold 
and  backlogs  become  lengthy.  Approximately 
85  percent  of  this  tonnage  Is  gray  Iron  f  be 
produced  by  suppliers  whose  numbers  have 
dwindled  from  2,094  plants  In  1969  to  ap- 
proximately 1,570  plants  In  1969.  Industries 
that  are  castings -oriented  show  dramatically 
Increased  requirement*  by  1980  as  forecast 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Overall,  there  are  eight  major  markets  for 
ristings:  Plumbing  fixtures,  valves  and  fit- 
tings, agricultural,  construction,  metal- 
working,  general  Industrial,  motor  vehicles, 
and  railroads.  To  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
ol  these  markets,  the  foundry  Industry  must 
Increase  Its  output  a  minimum  of  6  to  7 
percent  per  year." 

In  a  petition  filed  In  December  with  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  by  the  Cast  Metals 
Federation,   Jerald  Jacobs,   coun.sel  for   the 
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federation,  said  that  'the  current  energy 
crisis  points  up  the  coming  demand  thai 
must  be  satisfied  to  provide  for  expans.on 
of  domestic  enerj-  sources.  Ferrous  castings 
will  be  required  in  large  quantities  as  essei.- 
tial  equipment  components  In  the  following 
manner  : 

A.  At  the  source  in  underground  aud  open 
pit  mining  equipment,  as  well  as  in  drUliii;; 
for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

B.  In  fuel  transportation  as  components 
in  rallcars,  tracks,  and  barges,  as  well  as  1:> 
the  form  of  valves,  pumps,  aud  compressor.-; 
In  plpeime  transportation. 

C.  In  the  conitructlou  of  refij.eries  aad 
conventional  or  nuclear  power  plants,  as 
valves,  fittings,  pumps,  comprcsoors,  coni 
grinding  equipment,  etc. 

In  addition,  he  also  stressed  the  point  that 
foundry  products  are  vital  military  equip- 
ment and  weapons  components  and  that  a 
healthy  metal  casting  industry  is  essential 
frr  national  dcfe.se. 

The  castings  industry  can  and  will  meet  Its 
obligations,  but  it  will  not  be  easy,  and — liite 
the  energy  crisi.s — wont  be  solved  overnight. 
Unfortunately  many  metalcasters  have  not 
g,enerated  the  funds  needed  to  modernize, 
expand,  and  equip.  Cas'tings  plants  are 
locked  into  processes  and  equipment  for  ex- 
'i«nded  periods.  Pollution  control  and  OSHA 
also  require  major  capital  investment's 
amounting  to  half  or  more  of  some  plants' 
net  worth;  it's  generally  felt  that  such  ex- 
penditures do  not  Increase  production  or  re- 
duce costs.  However,  the  elimination  of  pol- 
lution and  excessive  noise  attracts  better 
e.mployces.  improves  morale,  and  enhances 
the  plant's  reputation  in  its  community. 
OSHA  too  can  be  constructive  In  much  the 
same  way;  it  also  contributes  to  less  absen- 
teeism, operating  downtime  and  workmen's 
compensation  expense. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  metal  castings 
industry  has  made  significant  progress.  For 
e.xample,  Mr.  Ccle  pointed  out  that  81  per- 
cent of  all  casting  plants  planned  capita! 
improvements  In  1973.  Few  outside  the  in- 
dvistry  realize  that  for  years  It  has  been  ac- 
tively consorvii-^g  natural  resources.  As  in 
most  modern  casting  plants,  nlnety-slx  per- 
cent of  the  metal  tosed  In  Hayes-Albion's 
operations  is  recycled.  This  is  true  conserva- 
tion of  our  tialural  resources,  whose  by-prod- 
uct is  ecology  improvement.  Unfortunately, 
though,  the  public  in  general  and  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  In  particular 
aren't  aware  of  these  forward  strides.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Cast  Metals  Federa- 
tion to  see  that  they  are. 

In  pollution  control  and  occupational  safe- 
ty legislation,  it  appears  that  Congress  at- 
tempted to  legislate  technology  Instead  of 
stimulating  research  and  development  and 
utilizing  the  lesults  as  they  t>ecame  avail- 
able. 

Many  noncaptlve  US.  foundries  are  long 
on  business  and  short  on  capital.  In  his  brief, 
Jerald  Jacobs  said,  "to  attract  capital  for 
investment,  an  industry  must  have  an  attrac- 
tive return  on  Investment.  If  an  Industry  as 
basic  to  our  Nation's  needs  as  the  foundry 
Industry  is  unable  to  generate  funds  and  to 
attract  capital.  It  will  atrophy  cattslng  our 
Nation's  industrial  strength  to  weaken."  And 
since  mo6t  of  them  have  low  profit  margins, 
the  chances  of  obtaining  capital  for  many  of 
the  smaller,  family-owned  companies  are 
slim. 

The  October  1973  Issue  of  Foundry  maga- 
zine had  a  graph  showing  return  on  capital 
employed  In  the  foundry  Industry  declining 
from  8  percent  in  1965  to  4  percent  In  1971. 
We  all  know  these  figures  include  depreci- 
ated book  values  of  plant  and  equipment. 
The  capital  required  to  replace  these  plants 
at  today's  inflated  costs  and  the  cost  of  work- 
ti:g  capital  at  today's  cost  of  money  would 
show  an  actual  return  closer  to  28  percent. 
Dr.  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcH  gave 
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lUis   same   evaluation    when   dlsciussing    the 
steel  industry  recently. 

According  to  Industry  Week,  the  castings 
inciustr>-  will  need  nearly  $1  billion  m  expan- 
sion capital  over  the  next  few  years,  but  un- 
:L.rtiinately,  most  of  the  Nation's  gray  Iron 
foundries — for  example— are  small  and  lack 
'•orrowing  ability;  many  have  clo.»pd  and 
!af>re  will.  S;me  see  the  industrv'  total  drop- 
ping to  1.000.  Net  result;  the  siicce.=?ful  cast- 
ings facilities  will  have  to  e.tpand. 

Ill  his  comments  to  the  Co^t  oi  Living 
Cor.ncil,  Mr.  Jerald  Jacob.s  commented  tliat. 
■Che  cast  metals  federdlion  and  11=;  members 
have  long  supp.-irved  the  poals  of  tlie  eco- 
in'inic  stabilization  program.  T'-.p  ijiir.dry  in- 
dustry has  done  its  best  to  cope  with  the 
pri'hiem.s  Hint,  have  accoinpniiipd  rr.!;r.roI=;  I'or 
the  past  two  and  a  half  year,-..  Bit'  at  the 
present  time  the  shortiiees  ot  n-.e^Hi  CTtincs 
coupled  with  the  Inability  of  foundries  to 
expand  In  order  to  end  the  Llortases  ha\P 
C'lnpelled    the    mdubtry    to   .^eek   decontn,:." 

The  profit  margin  approach  to  control';  in 
phases  n,  in,  and  IV  has  also  seriously  affect- 
ed the  foundry  industry  and  along  with  the 
environmental  and  safet\  and  health  require- 
ments, has  contrlbtued  to  the  closins  of  hun- 
dreds of  foundries.  Many  more  will  close  if 
the  profit  margin  sqt'ec^e  continues.  I've 
pointed  out  that  capacity  in  the  foundry  is 
-shrinking  Instead  of  expanding.  Today  ca- 
pacity utilization  Is  at  tlie  maximum.  Mr. 
Jacobs  said,  "customer  Industries  are  having 
great  difficulty  finding  sources  of  supply  to 
till  their  casting  requirements.  Controls  have 
had  a  continuing  inhibiting  effect  of  neces- 
sary expansion  of  productive  capacity.  In  ad- 
dition, the  enormous  strain  on  manpower  and 
plant  equipment  during  this  period,  li  sus- 
tained, will  have  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
foundry  production.  Tlie  escalation  in  the 
unit  cost  of  production  and  curtailment  of 
production  will  both  lncrea.se  sharplv  as  the 
stress  continues." 

It  is  an  Intensive  energy  cou.-,iuniiig  in- 
dustry. The  Cast  Metals  Federation  govern- 
mental affairs  bulletin  dat«d  January  7.  1974 
said,  "ferrous  foundries  were  one  of  eleven 
three  digit  Industry  groups  in  which  the 
coets  of  purchased  fuels  and  electrical  en- 
ergy accounted  for  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  materials." 

The  metal  casting  Industry  faces  serious 
shortages  of  materials — steel  scrap,  pig  iron, 
coke,  ferro  alloys,  aluminum  and  copper.  Sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  propane  are  extreme- 
ly critical.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  steel 
scrap  Its  price  Is  skyrocketing.  For  example, 
between  August  1,  1973  and  October  31.  1973, 
the  prlc«  of  steel  scrap  rose  40  percent.  By 
mid-December  1973,  It  had  Jumped  up  an- 
other 40  percent  I  Steel  scrap  U  as  vital 
to  the  steel  Industry  as  It  Is  to  the  gray  and 
maUeable  Iron  Industries;  It  accounts  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  raw  materials  used 
In  the  production  of  ferrous  castings. 

A  Tery  substantial  contributor  to  the  scrap 
shortage,  with  Its  resultant  Innatlonary  price 
spiral.  Is  exportation.  Foreign  countries,  par- 
tlciUarly  Japan,  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
will  continue  to  Import  large  quantities  of 
steel  scrap  from  the  U.S.  because  it  Is  the 
only  major  Industrial  nation  who  permits  the 
export  of  this  essential  raw  material.  We  are 
back  In  the  same  type  of  short  scrap  situ- 
ation that  created  such  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion In  the  1969-70  period. 

Charles  Hood  of  the  American  Steel  Found- 
ries division  of  Amstead  Industries,  In  his 
November  19,  1973  letter  to  Congressman 
PhUlp  M.  Crane  of  Illinois,  said  that  "each 
ton  of  scrap  exported  must  be  replaced  with 
I'.'j  tons  of  ore  (some  of  it  imported).  1  ton 
of  coke,  and  '/i  ton  of  limestone.  This  is  an 
irreversible  depletion  of  resources. 

"Further  that  each  ton  of  ore  requires 
12.6  mUllon  Btu  of  energy  for  conversion  in 
excess  of  that  required  to  process  scrap  (18 
mUllon  for  ore  versus  6.5  mUllon  for  scrap), 
and   that  generating   the   needed  energy  to 
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replace  the  12.4  million  tons  of  scr.Tp.  which 
wUl  be  exported  this  year,  will  require  155 
billiuzi  Btu."  He  stressed  the  point  that  "this 
much  energy  would  require  25.5  mUllon  bar- 
rels of  oil  or  150  billion  cit.  ft.  of  natural  gas." 

Ire  explained  what  prbbleins  confront  the 
metal  casting  industry. ,  I  have  touched  on 
some  of  the  thin5,s  the  Industry  has  done 
and  Is  doing  to  make  It    node  viable. 

In  his  September  1913  talk  to  the  cast 
metals  federation.  Mr.  Cole  concluded  his 
rem!\rl-s  with  this  liif^hl;  pertinent  admoni- 
tion. "Porhaps  the  moi  t  imporlaiu  things 
lor  us  to  realize  is  the  r  ipirilty  of  change  In 
manuiacturing  ...  in  (  conomic  conditions 
.  .  .  find  In  social  concet  tis.  You  and  I  mt'.st 
eiij.  r  a.iticipate  and  d  rect  those  changes 
.  .  or  be  their  vicrtm.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  tomorrow  or  be  lett  with  yesterdays 
hiilldlvgs  .  .  .  and  yestA-day's  management 
philosophy.  This  is  both!  our  challenge  and 
o'lr  opportunity.  | 

Important  as  these  factors  are.  they  are 
not  the  most  important^  Management  Is.  It 
is  the  guts  of  any  busirjess.  The  day  of  the 
bun.-of-the-woods  manaiger  Is  past.  Some 
managers  are  finally  realfeing  that  they  share 
the  constraints  of  other  aont«mporary  Indus- 
tries. Namely:  Tough  competition,  increas- 
ing product  demands,  and  smaller  profit 
margins.  We  need  good  businessmen  in  all 
levels  of  management.  Trained  manrgers  and 
good  employees  are  increasingly  hard  to  come 
by:  consequently,  manngtm.ent  must  provide 
training  opportunities. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  list  some  ways  the 
Congress  can  help  this  vitally  needed  but 
troubled  Industry. 

Special  Interest  groups  are  dirty  words  hi 
Wa.shlugton.  but  is  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  national  defense 
.special?  Sure  it  is  special,  because  that  in- 
terest is  so  vital  to  our  np.tlonal  wellbeing. 

We  must  help  Congress  understand  how 
tax  incentives,  such  as  the  investment  credit, 
will  a.=sist  In  modernization  and  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  OSHA  and  tl»e  elimination  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Perhaps  hicentlves  for  retraining  of  em- 
ployees whose  skills  are  obsoleted  by  mod- 
ernization and  facilities  to  meet  State  and 
Federal  regulations  can  help  to  reduce  plant 
closings. 

Perhaps  incentives  for  the  Initial  traUi- 
Ing  of  new  employees  for  additional  capacity 
win  enhance  capital  for  such  an  Investment, 
remembering  that  In  both  cases  we  train 
underprivileged  or  minority  groups. 

Perhaps  Incentives  for  the  start-up  mod- 
em facilities — encourage  spending  of  dol- 
lars for  additional  capacity. 

Understand  the  effect  of  health  Insurance, 
social  security,  and  other  legislated  employee 
benefits  on  the  company  as  well  as  on  the 
employee. 

Understand  the  effect  that  OSHA  and  EPA 
standards  have  and  are  having  on  us.  That 
such  legislation  did  Increase  foundry  clos- 
ings and  continues  to  b«  a  major  factor  In 
foundries  closing. 

Congress  should  underetand  the  effect  of 
energy  shortages  and  rtelng  costs  on  em- 
ployment and  profitability.  Congressmen,  not 
understanding  the  cost  and  technology  re- 
quired to  reduce  our  curpent  energy  require- 
ments, could  unwittingly  cause  additional 
foundries  to  close. 

Understand  the  effects  on  American  busi- 
ness of  price  and  wage  oontrol. 

Understand  the  effects  on  American  busi- 
ness caused  by  the  export  of  basic  raw 
materials. 

Finally,  the  Congress  may  well  have  to 
decide  whether  the  trend  to  fewer  small  In- 
dependent foundries  in  favor  of  large  captive 
Integrated  operations  and  the  large  con- 
glomerate holding  company,  as  a  horizontal 
operation,  is  In  the  beet  interest  of  our 
country. 

You  will  readily  note  that  the  listed  items 
fit  to  perfection  the  saying  .  .  .  "It's  easier 
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said  than  don?."  However,  in  areas  requiring' 
foundry  expertise  and/or  general  iudustrv 
data,  the  members  of  the  Oast  Metals  Fede^-a 
tlon.  will  effectively  respond  to  your  In 
quh-ifs.  To  this  end,  we  ehall  increase  our 
efforts  to  become  better  acquainted  with  vou 
and  to  better  acquaint  you  with  our  prob- 
lems in  areas  where  you  ctm  be  helpfiu 

Thank  you  for  Joining  us  this  mornin" 
Your  presence  refiects  your  concern.  °' 

Thiro  Annu.vi.  Cast  MET.^LS  Federation  Gov 
r.-;T.rMr:NTAL  Affairs  Confluence  Program 
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9:00   am.:    Eegistration.   East   Corridor 
Ladies    HospitaUty    Suite    Opens,    LaSalle 
lioom.  , 

10:00  a.m.:  Meeting— jstate  Chairmen 
Lafayette  Room. 

12:00  p.m.:  State  Chajrinaii  Luncheon 
Monet  II  Room  (2nd  floor). 

1:00  p.m.:  General  Ses.sian,  BalUoom;  Con- 
ference  Overview— Daniel  L.  LaMarche    Jr 
General  Chairman,  President.  Americim  Mal- 
leable Castings  Co..  Marion.  Ohio. 

1:15  p.m.:  "Propo.sed  and  Current  Legisla- 
tion of  Importance  to  the  Foimdry  Indus- 
trj-." 

Moderator— Walter  Kiplinger,  CMP  Wash- 
ington Representative. 

Panelists — U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

William  P.  McHenrj-— Manager,  Economic 
Security; 

Andrew  A.  Melgard— Director,  Private  Pen- 
sion Programs; 

Brockwel  Heylin— Attorney,  Labor  Rela- 
tions; 

Beu'jen  D.  Siverson — Group  Manager,  Na- 
tional  Economic  Development  Group; 

John  J.  Coffey — Director,  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

Robert  R.  Stathani— Manager,  Taxation 
and  Finance. 

3:30  p.m.:  State  and  Regional  Caucuses. 

Break  out  sessions  by  state  and  region  for 
final  preparation  of  position  statements  for 
presentation  and  discussion  with  Congress- 
men. 

Wisconsin,  Degas  Room  (2nd  floor) . 

Pennsylvania,  Lafayette  Room  (MaUi 
Floor). 

Indiana,  Charles  Room  (11th  Floor). 

Illinois,  Montcalm  Room  (Main  Floor). 

Ohio,  Monet  n  (2nd  Floor) . 

California,    Washington,    Renoir    I    (2ud 
Floor). 
Michigan.  Pierre  (11th  Floor) . 

Specific  room  assignments  for  the  other 
states  and  regions  virlll  be  announced. 

6:30  p.m.:   Industry  Reception,  Ballroom. 

7:30  p.m.:  Industry  Dinner,  Ballroom. 

Speaker — The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Griffin 
United  States  Senate. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRrABT  20 

8:00  a.m.:  Congressional  Breakfast,  Ball- 
room. 

Chairman— Daniel  L.  La  Marche.  Jr. 

Keynote  Address — Charles  E.  Drury,  Presi- 
dent, Hayes  Albion  Corporation,  Jackson, 
Michigan. 

10:00  a.m.:  General  Session. 

"The  Administration's  Policy  on  Scarce 
Material  Exports",  Ballroom. 

Chairman — Robert  Schtimo,  President, 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Hamburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Speaker — Peter  M.  Flaulgan,  President's 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy. 

11:00  a.m.: 

"Update  on  the  Economic  Controls  Pro- 
gram", Ballroom. 

Chairman — Walter  O.  Larson,  President, 
Larson  Consolidated.  Inc..  Grafton,  Ohio. 

Speaker — James  McLane,  Deputy  Dlrectw, 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

12:00  Noon  to  2:30  p.m.:  This  period  waa 
set  aside  as  free  time  for  scheduling  ap- 
pointments or  visitations  with  Congressmea 
or  agency  representatives.  It  may  stUl  be  used 
as  such. 
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However,  for  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  secure  such  appointments — and  have  a 
prime  Interest  in  the  subject — we  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  commitment  from  Dr.  Floyd 
Van  Atta,  OSHAs  Chief  Industrial  Hyglenlst 
who  will  dlscus.s  present  and  proposed  stand- 
ards on  Noise,  Heat  Stress  and  Dust  from 
1:00  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  Tills  session  will  be 
in  the  Charles  Room  on  the  EeveiUh  (11th) 
floor. 

Industry  Specialists  who  will  discuss  these 
areas  with  Dr.  Van  Atia  are — 

Robert  Korevec.  Chairman.  Intersociety 
Safety  &  Health  Committee. 

John  Shockley,  American  Foundrjnien's 
Society. 

Rudy  ZUlmann.  Steel  Founders  Society  of 
America. 

William  Ferguson,  Gr;iy  &  Ductile  Iron 
Pounders'  Society. 

2:30  p.m.:  "The  Cu:isumer  Product  Safety 
Act^ — Its  Implication  to  our  Indu.stry",  Ball- 
room. 

Chairman — Eckard  Von  E.storff,  Secretary, 
Motor  Casiiiigs  Compuay,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. 

Speaker — Constance  Newman,  Commis- 
sioner, Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

3:30  p.m.:  "Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
Update",  Ballroom. 

Chairman — Robert  Eck,  President,  Eck 
Foundries,  Inc.,  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 

Speakers — The  Honorable  William  Stciger 
(E.,  Wis.). 

Howard  J.  Schulte,  Deputy  A.$sistant.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

5:00  p  m.:  Adjourn. 

6:30  pjn.:  Legislative  Reception.  Ballroom. 

7:30  p.m.:  Legislative  Dinner.  Ballroom. 

"The  Metal  Casting  Industry  and  Otir  In- 
dustrial Economy". 

Chairman — Daniel  L.  LaMarche,  Jr. 

Speaker— Donald  Moll,  President,  Mhine- 
apoHs  Electric  Steel  Castings,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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7:30  a.m.:  State  Chairman  Breakfast,  La- 
fayette Room. 

8:30  a.m.:  General  Session.  Ballroom. 

"Taxation — Legislative  Considerations". 

Chairman — Robert  Schumo,  President, 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Hamburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Speaker — The  Honorable  Herman  T. 
Schneebell  (R.  Pa.),  Ranking  Republican, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

9:45  a.m.:  "Energy  and  Material  Shortages", 
Ballroom. 

Chairman — Porst  Robertson,  President, 
Keokuk  Steel  Castings,  Div.  of  Kast  Metals 
Corp.,  Keokuk.  Iowa. 

Speakers — 

Energy — Robert  E.  Shepherd.  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Energy  Programs,  U.S.  Dejiartment  of 
Commerce. 

Robert  Knlsley.  Special  Assistant  For 
Regulatory  Review,  Federal  Energy  Office. 

Materials — Francis  E.  BrauUey.  Acting 
Chief,  Ferrous  Division.  Mineral  Supply, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  US.  Department  of  Interior. 

Norman  A.  Matthews,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  Interior. 

12:30  p.m.:  Adjourn. 

Special  Note:  The  Marquette  Room,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Ballroom,  will  serve  as  Press 
Headquarters  and  CMP  staff  headquarters 
througliout  the  period  of  the  Conference. 

Ladies  Pbogkam 

TtTKSDAT,  riEBBTJABT  19 

9:00   a.m.   Registration,   East   Corridor. 

Ladies  Hospitality  Suite  Opens.  La  SaUe 
Room. 

6:30  pan.:  Industry  Reception  and  Dinner. 
Ballroom. 

■WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    20 

8:00  aon.:  Ladies  Hospitolity  Suite  Opens, 
La  Salle  Room. 
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9:00  a.m.:  Tour  leaves  for  Kennedy  Center, 
Embassy  Row,  iJatlonal  Cathedral.  Luncheon 
at  the  Carriage  House  In  Georgetown,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  the  newly  decorated  Aus- 
tralian Embassy,  Return  to  hotel  at  4:30  pjn. 

6:30  p.m.:  Industi-y  Reception  and  Dinner, 
E;i!h-o.im. 

THXmSDAY,  FEBRUARY  Zl  ^ 

7:00  ajn.:  Ladies  Hospitality  Suitr'Opens, 
La  Salle  Room. 

7.30  a.m.:  Buses  leaves  for  Special  VIP  Tour 
of  White  House  (limited  to  50  persons). 

Guided  bus  tour  of  Washington's  most 
ponula:-  .-iightF:.  Vi-itation  of  Aie:<andrin. — tiie 
nation's  old  incorporated  town — aiid  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Return  to  hotel  for  Confer- 
ence adjournment  at   12:30  p.m 

Reservations  for  the  Special  VIP  Tour  will 
be  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis  For  those 
Indies  v.iio  car.not  or  do  not  wL=h  to  go  on 
the  VIP  Tour,  the  buses  will  be  returning  to 
the  hotel  at  9:15  am.  They  can  Join  the 
group  for  the  tour  of  Alexandria  and  Mount 
Vernon. 


SUTTON  CALLS  FOR  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  CFIARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   Nrw    TOr.K 
I"  THE  HOUSE  OF  RnPPvESENT.ITIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

RIi-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can 
believe  tliat  VvTatergate  has  had  its  posi- 
tive side,  it  would  certainly  be  in  the  in- 
terest that  has  develope'-'  over  the  needed 
reformation  of  our  system  of  financing 
political  campaigns.  Hopefully,  we  are 
moving  toward  some  kind  of  public  fi- 
nancing sy.stem  for  our  political  en- 
deavors. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Citizens  Union 
and  tlie  City  Club  of  New  York,  Man- 
hattan Borougli  President  Percy  E.  Sut- 
ton recently  put  forth  a  cogent  program 
for  the  total  public  financing  of  polit- 
ical campaigns.  I  would  like  now  to  place 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sutton's  speech  in 
the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
Sutton  Caixs  fob  Campaign  Finance  Retohm 

I  want  to  thank  the  City  Club  of  Kew 
York  and  the  Citizens  Union  for  your  very 
dedicated  effort  to  develop  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  the  reform  of  campaign  financing. 
And  I  would  also  like  to  commend  our  munic- 
ipal radio  station,  WNYC,  for  broadcasting 
this  hearing  live  today. 

I  support  the  full  and  exclusive  public 
flcancing  of  all  political  campaigns.  I  have 
supported  this  concept  ever  since  it  first  came 
to  my  attention  during  mv  two  (2)  terms 
In  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 

In  the  mid  1950's,  a  group  of  people  active 
In  the  Civil  Rights  movement  including  the 
distinguished  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  Basil  Paterson, 
the  now  Congressman  Charles  B.  Rangel,  my- 
self, and  others,  decided  that  we  should  move 
into  direct  political  Involvement.  We  dis- 
covered quickly  that  the  deck  was  stacked 
against  us.  We  learned  swiftly  that  as  Insur- 
gents, the  Board  of  Elections  and  the  Courts 
would  automatically  rule  against  us.  We  also 
learned  that  the  cost  of  running  for  public 
office  is  enormous. 

For  11  years  In  Central  Harlem,  either  I, 
or  someone  I  supported,  ran  for  either  Dis- 
trict Leader  or  State  Assembly.  And  for  11 
years,  the  voters  of  Centra]  Harlem.  In  their 
good  Judgment,  rejected  us.  During  this  pe- 
riod, in  order  to  finance  my  campaigns.  I 
went  deeply  into  personal  debt.  I  borrowed 
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from  my  family;  I  mortgaged  my  home,  and 
I  sold  off  personal  property 

Our  opposition,  enjoyliig  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  incumbency  In  raising  canipalga 
funds,  had  no  such  problems.  Candidates  for 
public  and  parly  office  should  not  have  to 
make  the  kind  of  financial  sacrifice  that  we 
were  forced  to  make  In  order  to  break 
through. 

In  a  democratic  system  of  government, 
those  who  hold  public  office  should  be  obli- 
gated only  to  the  voters.  But  the  system 
by  which  campaipis  are  financed  in  tills 
country  creates  obllgp.tlonB  to  wealthy  in- 
terests, obligations  that  are  often  in  conflict 
with  what  the  vast  majoriiy  of  people  want 
au-i  need. 

Throughout  all  of  Amerfcpn  histoid, 
wealthy  individuals,  and  groups,  have  bee:! 
able  to  obtain  special  favors  from  govern- 
ment. But.  in  recent  years,  several  trends 
in  cur  society  have  combined  to  m^ike 
elected  officials  more  dependent  than  ever 
b.fore  upon  those  who  have  the  financial 
resources    to    underwrite    campalens. 

First,  because  cf  civil  service  reform-;, 
h!<!her  levels  of  educatirn,  and  the  advent  of 
plectrcn'c  communication."!  media,  our  sys- 
tem has  moved  from  a  politics  dominated  by 
powerful  political  organizations  to  a  politics 
characterized   by   the   "cult   of   personality." 

I;i  the  p.-vSL,  even  if  a  candidate  lacked 
great  werlth  or  wealthy  bpckers.  he  could 
win  elections  with  the  support  of  a  political 
machine  which.  f\ie!ed  by  patrona^.  had  the 
manpower  and  the  money  nec<>ssary  to  attain 
victory.  Today,  the  powerful  or?:anlzations 
are  dead  or  dying,  and  a  candidate  must 
create  a  campaign  or^nizatlon  from  scratch 
at  ereat  financial  cost. 

Second,  for  major  public  office,  the  way  of 
reaching  voters  with  the  greatest  Impact,  is 
thit>i!gh  radio  and  television.  The  costs  cf 
election  media  time  are  enormous  and  have 
csu.sed  a  vast  increase  In  the  amount  of 
money  ncces.-iary  to  wage  an  effective  cam- 
paign. 

And  finally,  a  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex anrl  government  becomes  involved  In 
more  areas  of  the  economy,  it  has  become 
Increasingly  Important  to  vested  interests  to 
protect  themselves  by  contrclling  elements 
of  government — a  classic  example  of  this  is 
the  publicly  acknowledged  role  of  the  mUk 
industry  in  the  1972  Nixon  presidential  cam- 
pal^. 

And  so  it  Is  that  campalern  Bnanelne  has 
become  the  most  slgntflcant  mechanism  for 
translating  and  transforming  wealth  Into 
political  power.  The  problem  Is  Institutional. 
and  the  recent  disclosures  of  campQipn  f- 
nance  abuse  by  Mr.  Nixon  are  not  a  bi?»rTe 
aberration,  not  an  Isolated  example,  and  net 
a  set  of  practices  limited  to  one  election,  to 
one  office,  cr  to  one  party — they  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  norm  la  our  system. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  here  today  are  la 
acreement  that  some  form  of  public  finance 
of  campalfrns  is  necessary  I  will  now  move 
to  discuss  my  own  views  on  political  cam- 
paign financing  reforms. 

A  political  camjjalgn  can  be  best  analysed 
if  we  think  of  it  as  a  communications  proc- 
ess. A  candidate  makes  use  of  a  variety  of 
communications  media  for  the  purpose  of 
tran.smltting  to  voters  Information  about  his 
or  her  character  and  personality,  positions  on 
issues,  backgrcnind  and  qualifications. 

In  most  campaigns,  the  vast  majority  of 
campaign  expenditures  go  for  the  purchase 
of  communlcaiions  media  and  for  tiie  prep- 
aration of  the  message  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  media.  Tlie  bulk  of  money  is  spent 
on  radio  time,  television  time,  newspaper 
space,  billboard  space,  direct  mall  postage, 
ar-d  telephone  calls. 

ill  advoc.itlng  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns,  what  we  are  realty  calling  for 
is  a  guarantee  of  equal  access  to  the  vartcns 
communications  media  without  the  neces- 
sity of  private  payment  for  that  access. 
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This  point  Is  important,  and  I  stress  It  In 
order  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  goals  of 
public  financing  of  campaigns  can  be 
achieved  toithcnit  direct  allocation  from  the 
public  treasury.  IX  we  can  minimize  the  di- 
rect allocation  of  tax  dollars  for  campaign 
purposes,  we  can  broaden  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  the  reforms  we  seek. 

One  area  where  there  should  be  no  neces- 
sity of  public  expenditure  Is  in  the  allocation 
of  radio  and  television  time. 

TV  AND  RADIO 

The  highest  expenditures  in  tlie  national 
presideutiai  campaigns,  in  state-wide  and 
city-wide  races,  and  in  legislative  races  for 
areas  of  low  population  density  is  for  the 
purchase  of  television  and  radio  time,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  30  to  60  second  spots. 

I  propose  that  Congress  pass  a  prohibition 
of  the  purchase  of  radio  and  TV  time  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate.  Instead,  there  would 
be  a  legislatively  mandated  allocation  of  free 
time  to  all  candidates  for  those  offices  for 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  use  television  or 
radio  in  a  campaign. 

It  is  reasonable  to  require  that  this  time 
be  provided  by  radio  and  television  stations 
as  one  of  the  requirements  for  their  exercise 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  tbsuance  of  a  license  by  the 
F.C.C. 

In  granting  broadcast  licenses,  the  Federal 
government,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  confers  a  monopoly  privilege 
v.ilued  often  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  millions  of  dollars.  In  return  for  that 
license,  stations  are  required  to  devote  part 
of  their  progracamlng  to  "public  affairs." 
And  It  is  altogether  sensible  to  expand  the 
public  affairs  requirement  to  include  politi- 
cal campaign  time. 

Of  course,  this  time  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  exposure  given  to  candidates  during 
regular  news  programs,  debates,  and  talk 
shows. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  how  such  a  mandatory 
time  allocation  might  work. 

First.  Congress  might  require  that  for 
ali  statewide  offices  and  for  every  other  pub- 
lic office  where  residents  of  a  district  com- 
pri.se  at  least  15 ^r  of  a  station's  market  area, 
free  time  must  be  provided  to  candidates. 
(This  formula  is  arbitrary  and  represents  an 
attempt  to  establish  some  kind  of  reasonable 
limits  on  the  number  of  ofOces  which  would 
be  entitled  to  free  time  ...  a  variety  of  other 
formulas  Is  possible.) 

Then,  state  -egislatures  would  be  respon- 
faible  for  establishing  a  scale  of  the  amount 
of  equal  time  allotment  for  each  eligible 
office,  such  allocation  to  be  subject  to  F.C.C. 
approval  as  to  "reasonableness." 

Radio  and  TV  time  could  be  allocated  In 
segments  of  specified  duration  ranging  from 
one  minute  spots  to  one  half  hour  programs; 
also  it  could  te  specified  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  media  time  be  during  prime 
hours. 

Complaints  regarding  falrnesi  of  time 
schediUlng  by  stations  would  be  adjudicated 
by  a  State  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Commis- 
sion. Violations  of  fairness  would  be  grounds 
for  license  removal  by  the  F.C.C. 

DIRECT  MAU.  SDBSmT 

Direct  Mail  Is  another  major  area  of  cam- 
paign expense,  and  Dh-ect  MaU  is  the  only 
medium  of  communication  that,  no  matter 
what  the  office,  can  reach  virtually  every  voter 
within  a  particular  electorate. 

Becaiue  of  the  importance  of  direct  mail  as 
a  means  of  campaign  communication.  I  pro- 
pose that  Congress  establish  a  "Franking 
PrivUege"  a  free  mailing  prlvUege  for  all 
candidates  for  public  and  party  office. 

Kvery  candidate  who  ia  alao  entitled  to  free 
television  campaign  time  would  also  be  en- 
titled to  one  franked  campaign  mailing.  All 
other  candidates  (in  other  words,  those  who 
lack  high  access  to  voters  through  the  elec- 
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tronlc   media)    would  be   entitled   to  three 
free  mailings. 

Mailing  costs  have  two  major  components. 
The  greatest  cost  is  the  postage.  The  other 
component  Is  printing.  I  would  establish  a 
limit  of  perhaps  &<■  per  mailing  per  voter  on 
the  combined  expense  of  printing,  type- 
setting, mail  house,  and  creative  costs. 

OTHER  CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

Other  campaign  cosla  should  be  handled 
according  to  the  excellent  proposal  advanced 
by  the  City  Club. 

All  campaign  expense*  should  be  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  various  governmental  Ixjdies  ac- 
cordiJig  to  a  voucher  system.  A  voucher  sys- 
tem would  discourage  candidacies  by  those 
people  who  might  seek  to  use  funds  allocated 
for  campaign  pu.  poses  for  their  own  personal 
benefit.  Each  candidate  should  receive  a  total 
allocation  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  an  al- 
location based  on  population  in  the  general 
election  and  .>arty  enrollment  in  primary 
elections. 

I  would  guess  that  about  3(V  per  voter 
might  be  a  reasonable  amount,  assuming  that 
elec  ironic  media  and  postage  costs  would  not 
be  Included  In  the  amount. 

No  additional  contriUutions  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  permitted. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  BALLOT 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  address  mvself 
to  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in 
formulating  a  program  of  public  financing  of 
election  campaigns — and  that  Is  how  best  to 
prevent  the  ballot  from  becoming  floocted  by 
candidates,  while  at  the  same  tiine  prevent- 
ing an  unfairness  to  independent  candidates. 

It  woxild  be  unfair  and  undsmocratlc  to 
provide  •'minor"  party  or  "Independent- 
candidates  with  less  funds,  or  less  media 
time,  than  "viajor"  party  candidates.  All 
candidates  for  a  given  office  must  be  able  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  a  major  goal  of 
public  finance  of  campaigns  is  lo  substitute 
the  po'A-er  of  public  support  in  place  of  pri- 
vate financial  power  In  determining  the  out- 
come of  elections,  it  is  reasonable  that  any 
candidate  for  office  be  required  to  demon- 
strate a  sufficiently  large  base  of  public  sup- 
port as  a  pre-requisite  to  appearing  on  the 
baUot.  This,  to  prevent  use  of  an  invalid  and 
"unreal"  or  insincere  candidacy  as  a  public 
attention-getting  device. 

To  guarantee  that  all  candidates  appear- 
ing; on  a  ballot  have  a  constituency.  I  would 
propose  that  the  requirement  for  qualifying 
a  candidate  for  public  or  party  office  be  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  signatures  on  a 
petition. 

Too,  it  is  Important  that  the  signatures  on 
petitions  genuinely  represent  a  base  of  public 
support.  Therefore.  I  would  propose  that  the 
law  expressly  forbid  the  payment  of  workers 
employed  In  the  collection  of  petition  sig- 
natures. Significant  violation  of  thU  law 
should  be  grounds  for  disqualification  of  a 
candidacy. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  a  system  of 
public  campaign  finance  will  institutionalize 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Incumbents  .  . 
advantages  which  under  the  present  system 
can  be  overcome  by  a  wealthy  challenger. 

Tills  is  indeed  a  problem.  It  is  a  com- 
plex problem  .hat  must  be  given  great  study 
to  determine  all  the  answers.  However,  as  a 
suit.  I  would  minimize  the  advantages  of 
incumbency  somewhat  by  limiting  by  law 
the  number  of  subsidized  mailings  and  media 
exposures  allowed  to  public  officials  In  the 
six  month  period  before  an  election. 

I  have  today  outlined  a  variety  of  sug- 
gestions for  reforming  tlie  system  of  cam- 
palt'n  finance.  While  there  are  many  first 
steps  which  can  be  taken  toward  public 
finance  of  campaigns  by  State  and  Local 
levels  of  government,  tlie  toUl  overhaul  of 
the  system  is  dependent  upon  Congressional 
action.  I  am  confident  that  these  hearings 
and  the  good  work  of  tlip  City  Club  of  New 
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York  and  the  Citizens  Union  represent  an 
Important  first  step  toward  the  day  when 
Congress  will  act  so  that  aU  candidates  might 
fah-ly  compete  for  public  office  without  re 
gard  to  personal  wealth  and  free  of  com- 
mitments to  wealthy,  personal  and  organiza 
tlonal  interests.  ' 

Thank  you. 


DISCRIMINATION    PRACTICED 
AGAINST    VETERANS 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  20,  1974 

]VIi-.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  19  the  House  with  my  support 
passed  H.R.  12628,  a  bill  which  increased 
the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  train- 
ing allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  other  persons,  and  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  veterans'  educational 
a.ssistance  programs. 

This  legislation  provided  very  im- 
portant and  well-desei-ved  benefits  for 
the  present  generation  of  veterans,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  speed 
it  to  early  enactment. 

However,  in  extending  and  improving 
benefits  for  these  veterans  who  served 
more  recently,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  have  served  in  other  wars  and 
periods  of  hostility,  with  no  less  lionor 
and  personal  sacrifice. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  had  no 
GI  bill  awaiting  their  return  from  tlio 
trenches  or  the  sea,  there  was  no  vet- 
erans educational  assistance  bill.  Com- 
pensation of  sorts  was  provided  those 
who  had  service-connected  disabilities, 
but  those  veterans  who  became  disabled 
with  nonservlce-connected  disabilities 
receive  very  limited  pensions,  pensions 
which  are  reduced  or  even  cut-off  entirely 
if  the  veterans'  earned  Income  exceeds  a 
maximum  level  set  forth  in  the  statute. 

Under  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act,  even 
social  secui-ity  benefits  are  coimted  as 
part  of  the  outside  earned  Income  of  the 
veteran  in  determining  whether  he  had 
exceeded  the  maximum  level  during  the 
pre\ious  calendar  year  and  should  there- 
fore suffer  reduction  or  loss  of  pension. 
If  a  disabled  veteran  is  fortunate  enough 
to  also  receive  social  security  benefits,  an 
increase  in  his  social  security  benefits 
enacted  by  Congress  or  automatically 
made  because  of  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  may  well  cause  his  "earned  in- 
come" to  so  exceed  his  maximum  that  lils 
veterans  pension  is  reduced  or  lost,  and 
his  aggregate  income  Is  lower  than  be- 
fore the  sociail  security  Increase  was  put 
into  effect. 

Certainly  this  cannot  have  been  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  to  so  discriminate 
against  our  senior  citizens  who  receive 
social  security  benefits  and  who  happen 
to  be  veterans  with  nonservice  connected 
disabilities.  Our  veterans  deserve  to  see 
their  standard  of  living  be  maintained 
with  the  rest  of  our  older  Americans. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  social  se- 
curity benefits  should  be  counted  in  com- 
puting veterans  pensions.  They  are  both 
retirement  incomes  which  the  recipient 
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has  earned  for  two  different  reasons — 
somewhat  comparable  to  qualifying  for 
two  pension  plans  from  two  separate 
companies. 

On  February  28,  1973.  over  a  year  ago. 
I  introduced  H.R.  4965,  to  remedy  this 
deplorable  situation.  This  bill  would 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  vet- 
erans' pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  montlily  social  security  bene- 
fits. My  bill  provided  that  in  determin- 
ing the  annual  income  of  any  person  for 
purposes  of  determining  his  continued 
eligibiUty  for,  and  the  amount  of,  pen- 
sion payable  under  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  disregard  any  part  of  the 
social  security  benefit  increase  the  per- 
son received  imder  section  201  of  Public 
Law  92-336 — which  provided  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  benefits — or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  Increase  in  such 
benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Since  I  hitroduced  H.R.  4965,  the  Con- 
gress with  my  support  has  enacted  two 
further  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, to  take  effect  in  two  stages  this  year. 
Public  Law  93-66  and  Public  Law  93-233. 
I  have  therefor  today  reintroduced  this 
legislation,  revised  to  provide  further 
that  the  social  security  benefit  increases 
received  under  section  201  of  Public  Law 
93-66  and  imder  sections  1  and  2  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-233  shall  also  be  disregarded 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterfins'  Af- 
fairs in  determining  the  annual  income 
of  the  veteran  or  other  person  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  liis  continued  eli- 
gibility for  veterans'  pension. 

In  the  meantime,  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  some  interim 
relief,  H.R.  2687.  introduced  on  January 
23,  1973.  That  bill  would  have  raised  by 
$600  the  limit  on  income  which  a  veteran 
could  earn  without  loshig  his  pension, 
and  would  have  increased  the  benefit 
formula  for  computing  veterans'  pen- 
sions. That  interim  legislation  would 
have  in  effect  permitted  the  veteran  or 
his  widow  or  child  to  retain  the  pension 
despite  the  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  enacted  in  1972. 

At  the  time  I  cosponsored  introduction 
of  that  legislation,  it  was  estimated  that 
unless  this  or  other  remedial  legislation 
were  soon  enacted,  more  than  20,000  vet- 
erans would  have  lost  all  their  veterans 
pension  because  of  the  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Some 
1.3  million  veterans  and  widows  would 
have  seen  their  pension  reduced  by  an 
average  $8.71  monthly,  22,827  single 
veterans  would  lose  an  average  of  $12.14 
per  month,  466,948  veterans  with  de- 
pendents would  lose  an  average  $9.46  per 
month,  and  some  525,000  veterans'  wid- 
ows would  lose  approximatjly  $6.35 
monthly.  These  amounts  may  not  seem 
very  much  to  some,  but  when  an  elderly 
couple  is  living  on  a  shoestring  budset. 
as  are  many  veterans,  this  small  amount 
can  make  a  big  and  tragic  difference.  In 
many  cases,  the  veteran  might  be  better 
off  had  the  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease not  been  enacted. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee finally  recognized  this  problem  and 
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held  hearings  on  my  bills  H.R.  2687  and 
H.R.  4965,  and  on  related  bills  introduced 
by  other  colleagues,  on  June  12  through 
June  19,  1973.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings, the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee di-afted  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  9474.  I 
was  di.sappointed  that  this  legislation 
did  not  go  as  far  as  I  had  proposed,  but 
it  was  a  significant  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  had  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation H.R.  9516  on  July  24,  and  support- 
ed the  House  passage  of  H.R.  9474  on 
July  30.  After  some  amendment  by  the 
Senate,  tliis  legislation  was  signed  into 
Public  Law  93-177  on  December  6,  1973. 

This  new  legislation,  which  took  effect 
January  1,  1974,  increased  ncn-service- 
coimected  pensions  by  not  less  than  10 
percent.  A  new  formula  was  provided  for 
payments  of  pensions  to  veterans  and 
widows — or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  DIC.  in  the  case  of  de- 
pendent parents  of  deceased  .«ervice- 
connected  veterans — which  was  intended 
to  preclude  loss  of  aggregate  income 
when  a  beneficiary  receives  an  increase 
in  income — including  social  security 
benefits — from  some  source  other  tlian 
pension  or  DIC — providing  such  increase 
does  not  place  income  above  the  raa.xi- 
mum  annual  income  limitations. 

This  legislation  helps,  and  is  a  gi'eat 
improvement  over  the  pi'eexisting  law. 
The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
was  deservedly  commended  for  reporting 
this  legislation.  However,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  docs  not  sufRcientlj'  in- 
crease the  maximum  limitation  upon 
earned  income  before  a  pension  is  re- 
duced or  lo?t,  and  it  still  includes  social 
security  increases  in  the  computation  of 
aivnual  income  from  outside  sources.  Al- 
though the  bill  should  prevent  a  vet- 
eran from  losing  his  pension  or  having 
it  so  reduced  that  his  aggregate  income 
v.ould  fall  as  a  result  of  his  receiving  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  it 
docs  not  allow  liim  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  social  .security  benefit  increases  if 
he  was  already  in  upper-income  limits  as 
far  as  his  veterans'  pension  is  concerned. 
In  effect,  such  a  veteran's  aggregate  in- 
come of  veterans'  pensions  plus  social  se- 
curity benefits  is  frozen,  while  other 
senior  citizens  receive  social  security  ben- 
efit increases  t>ecause  of  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  urge  the  House  Veteran-s'  Affairs 
Conmiittee  to  recognize  this  problem,  and 
to  complete  the  job,  by  taking  early  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  I  introduced  today.  Let 
us  end  once  and  for  all  the  discrimina- 
tion practiced  against  veterans  as  far  as 
social  security  benefit  increases  are  con- 
ceined.  America's  veterans  deserve  no 
les.s. 


NATO,  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AND 
FORCE  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAIIYL.VND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
concern  among  many  people  regarding 
the  U.S.  troop  Involvement  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  December  b.suc  of  Tlic  O^icer, 
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Marvin  Leibstone  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Forum  and  Dr. 
James  Dornan,  director,  department  of 
pontics,  Catholic  University,  wrote  an 
article  which  gives  a  broad  perspective 
of  the  situation.  I  recommend  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

N.^TO,  THE  U.S.,  AND  Force  Reductions 

The  following  article  was  written  for  Tlit 
Oaicer  by  Marvin  Leibstone.  a  member  o: 
the  National  Security  Affairs  F\>rum  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Re- 
Ben-e  Officers  Association,  and  Dr.  Jame.- 
Doman,  Director,  Department  of  Politics. 
Catholic  University. — Ed. 

Recent  events  have  again  proved  that  the 
United  Slates  has  a  world  power  interest  hi 
NATO.  Peace  must  be  sustained  hi  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  if  the  Americans  are  to 
survive.  Mediterranean  access  routes  are  now 
as  important  to  U.S.  oil  imports  as  they  are 
to  Europe.  Freedom  and  strength  In  other 
nations  are  as  significant  to  U.S.  policy  to- 
day as  is  domestic  power. 

Our  contributions  to  NATO  pay  for  the 
fulfillment  of  a  larger  national  Interest  than 
is  opted  for  the  smaller  NATO  nations.  This 
does  not  mean  we  should  be  paying  what  we 
are;  It  is  obvious  we  are  paying  too  much 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  unstable.  It 
doe.s  mean  otir  contributions  are  not  so  out  of 
proportion  we  should  liquidate  half  without 
considering  the  effects  liquidation  would 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  alliance. 

Western  Europe  has  grown  affl-ient  bp- 
cai'se  of  a  U.S.  presence.  The  NATO  allies 
realize  this  and  know  that  their  contribr.- 
tiocs  to  the  alliance  should  Increase.  To  elim- 
I'lat*  dependency  on  the  United  Stale? 
several  of  the  allies  formed  the  European  De- 
velopme;'.t  Improvement  Program  (EDIP)  ui 
1970.  Although  the  aggregate  of  funds  and 
resources  this  program  delivers  is  but  one 
percent  of  the  $24  billion  all  the  NATO  coun- 
tries provide  annually,  it  Is  a  step  toward 
Increased  burdeu-shajing.  By  encouraging 
protracted  development  of  this  program,  the 
U.S.  can  insure  greater  European  asaump- 
tioii  of  the  burden. 

Some  critics  favor  larger  European  la- 
creases  now.  But  such  would  be  dangerous. 
Eviropean  nations,  more  affluent  than  in  the 
past,  still  have  unique  social  and  political 
problems  which  drain  a  sizeable  portion  of 
their  respective  GNP's.  If  NATO  were  to  strain 
their  economies,  the  domestic  security  they 
have  gained  wotiJd  diminish.  Contributions 
to  NATO  made  by  European  nations  must  not 
lmb.%lance  their  individual  efforts  in  eco- 
nomic, industrial  or  agricultural  develop- 
ment. NATO  could  not  sunlve  If  sufficient 
tranquility  did  not  exist  In  each  member- 
co  tin  try. 

At  N.ATO's  1971  Ministerial  meeting. 
European  allies  pledged  a  Si  billion  contribu- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  the  allies  are  deliber- 
ately avoiding  burden-sharing. 

MBFR  AND  SALT  PEOMDE  KuE  BIlAiER'.L 
anDUCTION 

Greater  European  brjden-sharing  lits 
within  negotiations  with  eastern  Etirope  for 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductio'is 
(MBFR).  Should  Russia  and  the  United 
States  agree  during  stich  talks  to  lower  troop 
sizes  considerably  so  th.at  parity  between 
Fast  and  West  minimizes  threat  to  either 
side,  then  It  will  be  easier  for  the  United 
State-s  to  shorten  the  buck  and  for  free  Eu- 
rope to  a.=E\ime  a  bigger  NATO  share. 

MBFR  Is  complex.  Because  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Is  superior  to  NATO  in  numbers,  force 
reductions  between  East  and  West  could  not 
be  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  Specific  ratios 
would  have  to  be  establlslied.  One  retrieved 
western  unit  may  seem  less  than  five  eastern 
units,  yet  quantitatively  the  West  coula  re- 
duce a  more  valuable  mUitary  force.  For 
MBFR  to  work,  wheu  It  Is  completed  both 
e:c!e?  must   be  e.:ii-.!illy  as  strong  or  weak.  If 
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on«  side  Is  superior.  MBPB  will  have  been  a 

bORX. 

A  second  factor  impacting  on  NATO  viabil- 
ity Is  SALT,  which  should  affect  the  mini- 
mum number  of  fighting  divisions  Russia  auid 
the  United  States  would  provide  on  European 
son.  A  purpose  of  NATO  Is  not  only  to  repel 
or  eject  an  enemy  but  also  to  prevent  govern- 
ments from  having  to  rely  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  do  the  same  Job,  but  more  devastat- 
uigly.  It  NATO  has  weaker  aud  fewer  con- 
ventional forces,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  n&- 
tioaii  attack,  it  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
trigger  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Neither 
Russia  nor  the  X}£.  wants  this;  it  is  better 
to  maintain  sufficient  forces  to  meet  aggres- 
sion at  the  conventional  level,  to  view  nuclear 
devices  as  lost-resort  measures. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  Lnunediate  uni- 
lateral reducUon  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
would  nullify  the  efiectlveness  of  SALT.  The 
Wariiaw  Pact  would  And  Itself  with  a  secure 
margin  of  strength.  The  U.S.  would  not  have 
a  large  enough  stick  to  carry  while  spc*king 
Softly  In  favor  of  arms  limitations. 

The  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
uet'ouat*  SALT  and  MBFR  indicates  a  desire 
to  divert  future  confrontation.  If  this  wlll- 
ingnesa  were  Russia's  sole  expression  in  the 
European  arena,  we  might  be  Justified  In  see- 
ing detente  as  a  lasUng  possibility.  However, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  expresses  wiiungness  to 
negotiate,  tlvey  also  increase  military  power. 
Busslas  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
have  grown  tenfold.  They  have  moved  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  attack 
submaxinea.  They  have  enough  siirface  ships 
to  gain  control  of  access  roites  that  are  used 
for  shipment  of  oU  to  Europe.  As  to  land 
forces,  the  Soviet  Union  moved  troops  west 
of  the  Ural  mountai;,s  to  facilitate  entering 
:i  European  theatre. 

NATO     BAJtlLT     HOLDS     POWEl     M.^RGtN 

Genera!  Andrew  Ooodp?.'?tpr,  Sunrcme  Al- 
ii^ Commander.  Europe,  stated  that  N.^TO 
holds  "a  barely  sufficient  margin"  in  the  bal- 
ance of  military  power.  NATO's  claim  to  a 
superior  edge  lies  in  strategic  nuclear  force 
and  the  preserce  of  US  troopr,  but  data  col- 
lected by  Oreat  Britain's  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  have  shown  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  grown  in  size  ar.d  improved  In  qual- 
;tv,  especially  tn  nuclear  terms.  This  is  suffi- 
cient rea^n  for  the  U.S.  to  su.staln  Its  pres- 
ent European  force  level.'. 

Unilateral  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  would 
serre  the  Warsaw  Pact  a  signlflcant  military 
advantage.  NATO  allies,  at  this  moment  In 
history,  are  not  prepared  to  fill  the  vacuum 
In  power  that  the  VS.  would  leave.  Unilat- 
eral reduction— a  possible  Instrument  for 
forcing  the  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater  share 
of  NATO's  economic  and  manpower  burden, 
and  a  tool  for  reducing  a  U.S.  ba!ance-of- 
payments  drain— would  make  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  stronger  and  capable  of  revisionism 
through  m.nitary  force. 

By  negotiating  foar  irBFn  and  forgetting. 
f-r  now,  u-.llateral  reduction,  the  U.S.  would 
a'.lcw  its  European  allies  to  prepare  for  In- 
creased burder.-rharirg-  alor.?  a  realistic  time 
Ecale.  If  thoee  who  sre  now  building  stipport 
for  unilateral  recJuctlon  sncceed  before 
MBFR  fTets  off  tfce  ground,  detente  rn  ly  never 
actualize;  perma:.ent  pea.e  In  the  European 
arena  may  never  be. 

Along  w.th  the  holdout,  so-called  male 
chiuvlulsu.  they  h^ne  their  champions.  One 
U  Rep.  Pierre  S.  UuPoxit  of  Delaware,  who 
haa  introduced  HJl.  10705  which  would  alter 
secuiotM  of  the  U.S.  Cjde  in  order  to  allow 
women  to  be  admitted  to  the  three  service 
^caOeaihea.  T7»e  uittmate  purpoee  of  West 
Point,  Annapolis  and  the  Air  Force  A-  ademy 
Is,  or  course,  to  train  cSoers  for  combat 
command. 

Obeerrtng  that  these  academies  should  be 
mo-.ed  "Into  the  20th  century."  Ct^ngreas- 
maa  du  Pont  noted  that  women's  role  lu  ex- 
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panding  rapidly  as  the  military  moves  toward 
Its  all-volunteer  goals. 

•'By  June  of  1978."  he  said,  "their  total 
objective  is  to  have  «jme  45.000  enlisted 
women  and  officers  .  .  .  women's  role  in  the 
armed  forces  is  increasirig,  not  only  in  terms 
of  sheer  numbers,  but  ajlso  in  terms  of  occu- 
pational and  career  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

'In  view  of  the  changing  facts  on  the 
role  of  women  it  is  ridiculous,  wasteful  and 
anachronistic  to  maintain  that  the  best  offi- 
cer traUilng  our  nation  has  to  ofl'er  should 
be  limited  to  men  only." 

The  Delaware  leglslatdr  feels  that  competi- 
tion for  service  acaflemy  appointments 
"would  only  be  enhanced"  by  allowing  wom- 
en to  be  eligible.  He  also  does  not  see  why  a 
commission  from  any  one  of  them  necessarily 
presupposes  combat,  Itetlng  administrative 
and  many  other  skills  and  specialties  needed 
ill  the  armed  forces. 

EXTP.A   EXPElteE  Cm;D 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Callaway, 
however,  is  not  hi  agreement.  In  a  letter  to 
Rep.  du  Pont,  he  said  that  the  UJ3.  MUitary 
Academy  would  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  providing  new  courses  and  other  "facili- 
ties," which  In  turn  would  have  to  be  fl- 
mnced  l)y  Congress. 

Sec.  Cailaway,  a  West  Point  graduate,  said 
he  stUl  does  not  believe  women  should  serve 
in  combat,  and  therefor*  training  leadiug  to 
that  goal  is  not  applicable  to  them. 

Utanwhlle,  as  the  sutiject  Is  discussed  pro 
and  con,  the  distaff  side  Inches  near  the 
front  lines.  The  Army  and  Navy  have  placed 
women  in  flight  training  programs  aimed  at 
the  ferrying  of  support  »tircraft  reminiscent 
of  World  War  n. 

A  proposed  Defense  Oftcer  Personnel  Man- 
agement System  would  involve  a  legislative 
package  incorporating  »iany  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Rep.  du  Font's  H.R.  10705.  It  would 
el!n;inate  such  bars  as  Beet  ion  8549  of  the 
U.S.  Code  which  prohibits  Air  Force  women 
from  asslemment  to  "duty  lu  aircraft  engaged 
In  combat  missions." 

In  World  War  II.  the  fairer  sex  was  gen- 
erally content  to  "back  laie  attack."  whether 
in  uniform  or  engaged  IB  some  civUlan  pur- 
suit. Not  so  uxiay.  Like  their  Chinese  and 
Israeli  counterparts,  women  now  want  to  be 
within  earshot  of  the  cannon. 

Nonetheless,  many  wedpes  have  been  driven 
Into  the  old  Air  Force  since  all  but  five  com- 
bat associated  Job  specialties  have  been 
opened  up  to  women,  while  the  same  sen-ice 
has  appointed  a  woman.  Col.  Norma  Brown, 
as  the  hrst  female  commander  of  a  major  U.S. 
men's  military  umt. 

NAVY    COKBAY   doty? 

Another  part  of  the  contemplated  leglsla- 
Uve  package  would  wipe  out  the  section 
barring  women  from  combat  duty  in  the 
Navy,  except  in  medi:'al  support  roles. 

Cited  as  well  by  those  who  favor  an  in- 
creasingly active  role  of  ivomen  In  the  mili- 
tary Is  the  ROTC,  wh«>re  g^irls  have  already 
made  .spectacular  inroad* — 30  000  in  JROTC. 
alone,  or  double  last  yaar's  female  enroll- 
ment. I 

Naval  regulations  are  ih  the  proce.ss  of  re- 
vLsion  to  permit  women  l)o  aa;;umo  conamand 
of  naval  Pbore  stations  at^d  women  line  offi- 
cers to  compete  with  mea  for  promotion.  In- 
cluding the  rank  of  admiral.  Presently,  they 
may  serve  only  on  hospitkl  ships  and' trans- 
ports. 

The  Coast  Gusrd  is  not  thus  far  that  lib- 
eral, rot  allowing  SPA33  to  .serve  on  its 
limited  fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect 
to  the  American  merchant  marine,  over 
which  It  holds  some  regulatory  and  In.spec- 
tioQ.  control,  the  Coast  Guard  has  sent  tum- 
bling one  of  the  male's  Biost  thnelesa  ram- 
parts: the  "head,"  or  wa.s^room.  Within  rea- 
.sonable  bounds  of  cor.troj.  they  may  now  be 
shared  oix  merchant  vesa  is  by  both  sexes. 
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If  this  seems  Invasion  of  men's  domain 
what  about  the  recent  field  training  for  the 
385th  Evac.  Hosp.,  Spokaae,  Wash.,  in  which 
10  women  have  been  added  to  the  170  mea? 

They  attended  via  truck  convoy  a  two-day 
overnight  bivouac  under  stringent  field  con- 
dltlon.s.  The  gala  o.ualllLed  with  the  M-16 
rifle  and  .45  caliber  revolver  In  addition  to 
such  operations  as  gas  mask  drill  and  nio'ht 
compass  reading,  all  topped  off  by  an  eight- 
mile  forced  march,  complete  with  flew 
pack.  .  .  .  watch  closely,  fellows.  The  soldier 
in  the  next  foxhole  may  be  your  sister. 


HOW  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  CAN 
AFFECT  WILE'LIPE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMmc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  gas  shortage  can 
have  a  serious  effect  on  game  and  fish 
manay'ement.  In  the  event  of  gasoline 
rationincr,  the  reduced  fuel  available  for 
hunters  and  fishermen  could  result  in 
wildlife  overpopulation. 

George  Sura,  the  editor  of  Wyomlns 
Wildlife,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  Commlsslsn 
publication.  I  think  the  article,  which 
follows,  deserves  consideration: 
G.AS.  Game  '.md  Fish 
(By  G.  Sura) 
The  current  enerpy  crbis  may  create  a 
paradoxical  turnabout  In  optimizing  recrea- 
tional opportunity.  If — and  a  big  IP  Is  in- 
volved— gasoline  is  rationed  across  the  board 
or  if  fuels  for  "pleasure  vehicles"  are  ctir- 
talled  by  "60  percent,"  most  game  and  fish 
departments  will  suffer  m>>re  than  "tempo- 
rary Inconveniences." 

If  resident  and  nonresident  sportsmen  are 
unable  to  reach  fishing  and  hunting  desti- 
nations this  year,  the  sutujequent  carryover 
populations  of  wildlife  from  underharvest 
would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  any  Im- 
agined danger  from  theoretical  overkill. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  energy  crunch 
and  the  possible  effects  It  will  have  on  the 
Ule-style  of  people  In  the  densely  setued 
sectors  of  the  East.  Though  we  share  concern 
for  otir  urban  fellows,  the  people  of  the  West 
will  .suffer  equal — even  more  severe — pen- 
alties dttrtog  the  Impending  crisis.  If  the 
ga.9ollne  problem  cannot  be  resolved,  eam« 
and  fish  departments  will  B."q3erlence  a  severe 
paralysis  during  the  prohibition. 

Fatalistic  sources  in  WasWn^ton  have  pre- 
dicted prematurely  that  parks  end  other 
recreational  areas  may  b3  closed  to  deter 
"nones.-entiiil"  travel  and  thus  conserve  gaso- 
line. We  are  fully  aware  of  the  essential 
el-'iiincance  In  protecting  "essentials."  And 
we  seek  no  epeclal  favors  in  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis.  However,  It  should  be  stated  that 
unli>:e  products  produced  by  many  hidus- 
i.Tit\  cur  pro<lutt  (wlld'lfe)  cannot  bs 
stockpiled  Uidefinltely  until  someone  comes 
v;p  with  the  ansAers  to  the  energy  shortages. 
If  vildllfe  populatljus  are  allowed  to  in- 
rrense  beyond  established  maximum  hmits, 
the  entire  resource  may  become  a  perish- 
able commodity:  moreover,  rangelands  can 
be  deetroyed  from  severe  oiverpopulation — it 
coi.ld  take  yeiirs  to  regain  full  recovery  of 
llie  plant  communities.  (Many  Wyoming 
UiAir.e  managers  btill  rec&ll  the  problems  we 
had  when  prontjhorn  overloaded  ranges  Ju£t 
hefore  the  recieatlcn.il  m.-vt..iciit  got  under- 
v,-ay.) 
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The  mere  thought  of  drastic  underharvest 
will  consume  any  educated  wlldllfer  and 
knowledgeable  sportsman  with  anxiety.  Why? 
The  only  practical  method  of  achieving  the 
mandatory  harvest  Is  with  a  full  cross  sec- 
tion of  resident  and  nonresident  sportsmen. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  what  may  evolve 
from  the  present  fuel  shortages.  But  It  wotild 
be  In  violation  of  logic  to  take  the  problem 
Ughtly  lu  view  of  the  large  wildlife  popula- 
tions we  have  in  our  state.  Considerable 
achievement  and  years  of  effort  could  con- 
ceivably be  destroyed  if  we  do  not  partake 
in  the  annual  take. 

Recreation  may  have  little  Importance  in 
any  crisis  when  adjustments  are  made  to 
protect  "essentials."  Therem  lies  a  false  con- 
notation, however.  In  spite  of  the  associated 
pleasures  that  go  with  fishing  and  hunting 
activities,  there  is  essential  pertinence  In 
the  scheme  of  things;  the  only  way  we  can 
maintain  the  wild  resource  Is  through  the 
program  of  annual  cropping.  Now.  when  so 
many  Americans  crave  the  opportunity  to 
flsh  and  hunt,  it  would  be  Ironic  Indeed  if 
our  wildlife  should  become  endangered  by  a 
bizarre  ttirn  of  events  that  would  force  the 
perishables  to  "freeze  on  the  vine."  Aside 
from  any  self-interest  and  the  sportsmen's 
pleasure,  we  must  consider  the  far-reaching 
effects  that  gas  rationing  would  have  on  our 
wild  populations  in  all  remote  areas  distant 
from  our  people  centers.  It  is  In  these  back- 
country  regions  where  North  America's  larg- 
est wildlife  populations  have  receded  to 
establish   last   strongholds. 

Just  how  Wyoming  will  adjust  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  probably  beyond  official  conjec- 
ture at  this  writing.  We  may  be  forced  to 
tough  It  out  and  lick  the  wounds  of  waste— 
biological,  financial  and  Ulogical  waste.  If  any 
pertinent  announcements  are  forthcoming. 
Wyoming  Wildlife  vrtll  publish  the  Informa- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed  under  the  as- 
Btimptlon  that  we  will  fish  and  hunt  as  usual. 
The  best  way  to  conserve  body  energy  is  to 
remain  mentally  cool.  We  have  faith  In  the 
technological  genius  of  our  country;  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  otir  political  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  significance  of  a  rich,  full 
harvest;  and  we  also  believe  that  a  workable 
solution  more  acceptable  than  gas  rationing 
will  be  Implemented  by  Washington,  and 
that  all  people  and  all  areas  will  be  given 
equal  consideration. 

We  must  assure  sportsmen  of  adequate 
gasoline  reserves.  It  will  take  countless  mo- 
bile jjeople  to  manage  the  annual  harvests. 
Though  precarious,  the  energy  crunch  Is  not 
hopeless.  It  will  take  energetic  thought  proc- 
eeses  and  governmental  honesty  to  fill  our 
gas  tanks.  Prom  this  corner.  It  Is  not.  In  all 
smcertty,  a  matter  of  "recreational  fun,"  It 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  Importance.  Our  large 
populations  of  game  and  fish  must  be 
thinned.  Anntiallyl 


FERTILIZER   SHORTAGE:    A 
GROWING   HEADACHE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  of 
my  farm  constituents  in  Minnesota  are 
writing  to  me  these  days  about  the  seri- 
ous shortage  of  fertilizers  that  has  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  and  are  deeply 
concerned  about  price  gouging.  Yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Jouma'.  carried  an  in- 
formative article  by  David  Brand  at>out 
this  whole  situation  which  I  wish  to  in- 
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sert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  the  article  makes  clear,  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  present  fertilizer  trouble 
stems  from  the  virtual  halt  in  new  fer- 
tilizer plant  construction  and  production 
in  the  United  States.  This  .standstill  in 
turn  resulti,  from  the  fertilizer  indu-stry's 
inability  to  obtain  long-term  guarantees 
of  supplies  of  natural  gas,  the  key  raw 
material  e.s.scntial  to  manufactiu'e  nitro- 
gen fertilizer. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Communications  and  Pov;er  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  over  12 
months  ago,  Februarj'  I  of  last  year.  I 
requested  that  first  priority  be  given  to 
hearings  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
problems  with  the  objective  of  finding 
better  legislative  ways  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic fuel  production.  There  has  been 
some  recent  ind'c?tion  that  these  hear- 
ings may  be  he!i,  centering  on  proposals 
to  stimulate  n.i.tural  gas  exploration  and 
production,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  this 
passible  develop'uent. 

But  additionally,  over  the  last  couple 
of  years  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
Agency  for  InteiTiational  Development  to 
suspend  all  tax-supported  fertilizer  ex- 
ports until  domestic  needs  have  been 
met.  AID-financed  fertilizer  ."Shipments 
increased  from  640,879  metric  tons  in 
1971  to  about  959,000  metric  tons  in  fis- 
cal 1973,  an  i:  -rease  of  48  percent.  .About 
two-thirds  of  the  1973  shipments  appear 
to  have  been  purchased  from  U.S.  sup- 
plies, rather  than  from  offshore  sources, 
and  involved  the  expenditure  of  over 
$90  million  tax  dollars. 

Origmally,  AID  estimated  that  its  fer- 
tilizer program  for  fiscal  1974  ending  on 
this  June  30th  would  run  at  about  the 
1973  level.  However,  aji  AID  official  ad- 
vised our  office  yesterday  that  difficulties 
in  obtaining  various  fertilizers  since  last 
October  may  well  alter  that  estimate 
substantially.  We  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  at  all  from  AID  about 
the  projected  size  or  cost  of  this  program 
during  fiscal  1975  which  begins  on  July 
1.  But  the  point  should  be  made  again 
that  this  program  is  apparently  being 
continued  at  a  time  our  own  farmers  are 
desperately  short  of  fertilizer  needed  to 
boost  food  and  feed  supplies  for  America 
and  other  nations  throughout  a  hungry- 
world. 

Over  recent  months,  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  I  have  made  other  suggestions 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  and  the 
Commerce  Department  in  an  effort  to 
help  find  further  waj's  to  alleviate  the 
fertilizer  shortage.  Most  recently,  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Gary  Cook,  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Competi- 
tive Assessment  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment task  force  assembled  last  October 
to  deal  ■with  the  fertilizer  shortage,  about 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  alloca- 
tion program  for  fertilizer.  We  hope  for 
a  response  soon. 

But  to  sum  up,  a  variety  of  Govern- 
ment actions  and  inactions  seems  to  have 
contributed  to  the  fertilizer  shortages 
that  we  face  over  the  next  few  years.  One 
alarming  outgrowth  of  this  situation  has 
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been  evidence  of  price  gouging.  There  is 
no  justification  for  charging  $300  a  ton 
for  anydrous  ammonia,  according  to  Ed- 
win Wheeler,  president  of  the  Fertilizer 
Institute.  If  this  sort  of  profiteering  is 
foimd  to  be  widespread,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  have  to 
establish  machine^-  designed  to  keep  re- 
tail prices  wnthin  reasonable  limits. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows : 
Fertii-izft!  Industry  War>;s  of  a  Shortag-t: 

Food   Pp.ices  May   Go  Highsh  Than   PKf - 

DICTED 

(By  David  Brand) 

The  I.''  S.  is  fast  running  out  of  the  abll:!y 
to  increase  its  production  of  nitrogen  ferti'- 
Izer,  the  stuff  that  helps  produce  bumper 
crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  cotton.  Many  ex- 
perts are  predicting  a  shortage  of  the  fenil- 
Izer  this  year. 

As  a  result,  even  thoueh  farmers  are  bring- 
ing millions  of  acres  back  Into  production, 
the  huge  crops  that  some  people  have  been 
counting  on  to  bring  down  soaring  food 
prices  may  not  be  quite  so  huge  after  aU. 

How  great  a  shortage  of  nitrogen  fertUizer 
threatens  seems  to  be  anyone's  gxiess.  Some 
fertUlaer  producers  say  the  U.S.  will  be  short 
about  5'c  of  its  total  needs.  The  Pertlli.-'er 
Institute  In  Washington,  the  producers 
trade  group,  says  the  shortage  will  be  more 
like  15'"i,  or  three  million  tons.  Com  yields, 
alone  it  says,  will  fall  20  million  to  25  million 
tons  short  of  reqviirements  as  a  result.  Ou 
the  other  hand  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's chief  economist.  Don  A.  Paarlberg. 
while  agreeing  that  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  running  full  out,"  accuses  the 
fertilizer  indtistry  and  farmers  of  "magnify- 
ing their  estimates  of  need."  He  says.  "Crop 
prodvictlon  won't  be  crippled  this  year." 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
matter  begins  today  when  Sen.  CJeorge  Mc- 
Govern's  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification Subcommittee  opens  hearings  in 
Washington  on  the  fertilizer  situation. 

Fertilizer  Industry  leaders  are  expected  'o 
tell  the  panel  that  the  prospect  Is  for  eve.n 
higher  food  prices  than  have  sJready  been 
predicted.  If  less  fertUlzer  Is  used,  and  be- 
comes less  productive.  The  lower  the  supplv 
of  a  grain,  the  higher  the  price.  Higher  wheat 
prices  mean  higher  bread  prices.  Higher  corn 
prices  mean  higher  meat  prices  because  live- 
stock producers  buy  the  com  for  feed. 

A   TWOFOLD   PBOEUCM 

The  reason  for  the  fertilizer  problem  is 
two-fold.  First,  there  was  an  oversupply  of 
fertilizer  untU  a  year  ago;  as  a  result  con- 
struction of  new  fertilizer  plants  virtually 
halted.  Second,  now  that  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  new  fertilizer  production  i:? 
needed,  the  Industry  says  It  can't  buUd  new 
plants  because  it  isn't  able  to  get  long-term 
gtiarantees  of  supplies  of  natural  gas.  a  raw- 
material  essential  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

Because  of  the  fertilizer  situation,  crop 
forecasts  for  1974  may  be  far  off.  the  fertilizer 
Industry  warns.  The  Agriculture  Department 
predicts  corn  prodvictlon  this  year  of  6.7 
bUlion  bushels,  up  from  5.6  billion  bushel?, 
last  year.  It  predicts  wheat  production  of  2.1 
bUlion  bushels,  up  from  17  billion.  Edwui 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  Fertilizer  Institute, 
says  there  Is  simply  no  way  to  meet  the  corn- 
produotlon  estimates  (com  uses  56'";  of  U^S 
nitrogen-fertilizer  production).  He  says  the 
wheat  and  cotton  estimates  are  also  doubt- 
ful. 

The  corn  outlook  is  worse  than  the  wheat 
ovitlook,  Mr.  Wheeler  says.  One  reason  Is  that 
when  farmers  planted  their  winter  wheat  last 
faU  "they  got  the  first  Uck  at  our  nitrogen- 
fertilizer  supplies  and  have  almost  preempted 
the  corn  farmer. "  Mr.  Wheeler  says,    'Wheat 
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baa  already  aoaksd  up  a  lot  of  our  nltrogen- 
lertlUzar  suppUaa." 

For  Uie  vA.  to  meet  the  domestic  demand 
for  cxopa  thU  year  and  also  to  honor  its  ex- 
port contracts,  the  Institute  says,  nitrogen- 
fertilizer  production  would  hare  to  Increase 
by  16% — which  Is  Impossible,  because  there 
nren*t  t^e  factorlea  to  do  this  and  Imported 
icriilizer  is  also  In  short  supply. 

3  PCaCZNT  TO  4  PKaCEKT  BISE  PREDICTED 

The  actual  Increase  In  U.S.  mtrogcn-fertu- 
i::er  production  this  year  will  be  between  3% 
aiid  4%.  Bays  tlie  Agricultural  Department's 
Mr.  Paarlberg.  This  Is  bebig  achieved  by 
"cranking  up  old  plants"— in  some  cases  with 
only  limited  supplies  of  natural  gas — runiilng 
other  plants  at  full  capacity  "around  the 
doit"  and  cuwting  back  on  fertiKzer  e.'cports. 
Tills  extra  XertUizer  will  give  the  U.a  total 
stccks  of  27  million  tjiis  of  feed  gram  hy  Oc- 
tober. Mr.  Paarlberg  esUinates,  'which  will  be 
enough  for  oiir  needs." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  attacks  the  "doleful  cries"  of 
farmers  and  fertilizer  producers  and  says  that 
the  claimed  shortages  are  only  shortages  "of 
what  farmers  would  like  to  buy,"  rather  than 
shortages  of  what  they  reaiy  need.  Crop 
prices  now  are  so  high,  he  says,  "that  farmers 
want  to  maximize  their  yields;  they  want  to 
stock  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  on."  It  Is  true 
that  as  the  price  of  grain  rlse^,  a  farmer 
teudi  to  use  more  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  in- 
ciea^e  bis  yields. 

But  why.  asks  Donald  N.  Collins  of  the 
Fertilizer  Institute,  is  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment allowing  some  20  million  new  acres 
of  wheat,  corn  ajod  cotton  land  to  go  Into 
production  this  year  "if  they  don't  want 
farmers  to  pet  the  maximum  possible  yields?" 
Ha  adds,  "The  Agriculture  Department  has 
thrown  the  farm  industry  Into  a  tizzy  with 
their  planning.  Now  tlwy're  a  moving  target." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  replies  that  the  fertilizer  In- 
«u.?Uy  ia  attempung  to  "diminish  the  esti- 
mate of  supply"  In  order  to  increase  the  price 
for  Its  product.  Already  the  price  for  am- 
monia, a  common  uitrogen  fertilizer,  is  as 
high  as  tiao  a  ton.  up  from  «60  a  ton  last 
October  when  the  Ccst  of  Living  Council 
lifted  price  controls  on  fertilizer. 

Prices  are  also  rising  for  phosphate  and 
potash  fertiUzer.  which  are  used  to  increase 
the  quality  of  crops.  But  it  is  the  nitrogen 
fertiUaer  that  is  essential  to  producing 
grain-lacken   wheat   and   com   plants. 

Nltiogeii  In  Its  normal  state  la  part  of  the 
air  w»  breathe.  Factories  extract  the  nitrogen 
gas  from  the  atjnosphere  and  combine  it  with 
hydrogen  to  make  ammonia.  The  source  of 
the  hydrogen  ta  usually  natural  gas.  Am- 
monia, which  Is  Sa%  nitrogen,  is  the  basic 
form  of  chemical  nitrogen  and  la  widely  used 
by  XJ3.  farmers.  It  can  be  converted  Into 
other  types  of  nitrogen  fprtnjzer,  of  which 
urea  (about  45%  nitrogen)  Is  the  most  com- 
monly used  around  the  world. 

It  Is  so  wMely  used  because  even  deyelop- 
Irg  nations  now  grow  staple  crops  that  are 
dependent  on  nitrogen  fertllteer  the  more 
nitrogen  fertilizer  put  Into  the  ground,  the 
more  grain  the  plant  will  yield.  Over  the 
past  few  years  the  global  use  of  nitrogen 
fertUteer  has  been  climbing  by  9'^n  a  year, 
according  to  Raymond  EwcU.  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  BufTalo.  But,  he  says,  new  fer- 
tiliser-production  capacity  is  growing  by  only 
6%  annually. 

Since  1970  no  new  plants  have  been  bnllt 
In  the  VS.  and  only  seven  have  been  put  up 
In  Europe.  The  future  doesn't  look  much 
better.  Only  six  new  plants  are  being  built 
in  the  West,  Including  Just  two  In  the  U.S. 

James  Calvin,  a  vies  president  of  W.  R. 
Grac«  Jk  Co,  a  major  fertUhcer  producer,  says 
the  U.S.  will  have  to  face  fertUlaer  shortages 
for  at  least  the  next  Ave  years.  Before  manu- 
facturea  can  cisclda  to  bolld  new  plants  they 
recfulre  tmmmaem  of  natural-gas  supplies 
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over  10  to  15  years,  he  says,  "and  right  now 
that  sort  of  gufixaatee  seems  unlikely." 

YKAAS    TO    CATCH    DP 

(Nitrogen-fertilizer  factories  In  the  Va, 
are  designed  for  natural  gas  so  as  to  em- 
ploy an  especially  efflcleut  technology  for 
obtaining  hydrogen.  Naphtha,  a  petroleiun 
derivative,  could  be  used  instead  of  natural 
gas,  but  ths  fertilizer  vronld  be  more  expen- 
sive: besides,  naphtha  Is  also  In  short  supply. 
Coal  could  also  be  used  If  the  factories  were 
redesipned,  but  the  fertilizer  produced  that 
way  would  be  still  mora  expensive.  Neverthe- 
les.s,  coal  Is  being  consiUered  as  a  raw  mate- 
ria by  U.S.  fertUlzer  producers  on  the  theory 
that  something  Is  bettsr  than  nothing.) 

Even  if  the  fertUlzer  industry  were  as- 
sured of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  to- 
morrow'. Mr.  Calvin  says,  It  would  take  sev- 
eral years  and  substantial  Investments  to 
c.Ttch  up  with  demand.  A  typical  plant  pro- 
ducing 1,100  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  daily 
costs  about  $35  mUllon  and  takes  three 
years  to  complete,  he  says. 

So.  in  the  absence  of  Its  own  new  plants 
the  U.S.  will  be  forced  In  future  years  to  be- 
come a  major  importer  of  the  material.  Prof. 
Ewell  says.  Last  year  the  U.S.  did  Import  10% 
of  the  nitrogen  fertillaer  it  needed,  mainly 
from  Venezuela,  the  Nstherlands  and  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago.  Bvit  this  year,  the  Fertilizer 
Institute  saj-3,  imports  will  be  down  "simply 
because  the  product  Lsn't  available;  the 
world-wide  shortage  is  going  to  hurt  us." 

The  U.S.  may  be  helped  by  some  of  the  50 
or  30  nitrogen  fertUi2*r  plants  now  being 
planned  or  built  around  the  world.  Just 
about  all  of  them  are  going  up  in  the  de- 
veloping world  and  in  Communist  nations. 
An  enormous  bullfJing  proEram  In  Eastern 
Europe  (which  Is  docbllng  its  nitrogen- 
feriiiiztr  capacity),  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  apparently  reOects  the  sharing  of 
Vv'citern  plant  technology  In  recent  years.  But 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa  are  putting  up  plants  because  many 
h.ive  bountifiU  supplies  of  natural  gas  and 
oU.  Because  of  this  hydrocarbon  horn  cf 
plenty,  a  World  Bank  spokesman  In  Wash- 
ington says  he  believes  that  theee  nations 
will  ultimately  become  a  major  supplier  of 
fertilizer  to  the  West. 

THE  CURREMT  IRONY 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  facing  overwhelming  construction 
problems,  nxaiuly  due  to  lack  of  capital  and 
skilled  labor — that  are  causing  delays  of  up 
to  three  years.  And  plahts  already  operating 
are  running  at  less  than  eo*?^  of  capacity 
because  o*  erratic  supplies  of  electricity. 

Thus,  ironically,  whOe  these  nations  are 
preparing  future  resources,  they  must  rely 
for  today's  fertilizer  needs  on  Japan  and  the 
wealthy  natluns  of  North  America  and  West- 
ern Europe,  which  control  the  non-Commu- 
ntet  world's  fertlllL-er  supply. 

But  the  developed  nations,  which  now  need 
all  the  fertilizer  they  can  produce,  are  cutting 
back  on  their  exports  (Japan,  it  Is  nunored, 
is  cutting  off  all  sxippllss  to  Indonesia.  India 
and  Pakistan ) .  This  has  caused  the  interna- 
tional price  of  fertilizer  to  skyrocket.  Urea, 
which  18  months  ago  ■was  selling  interna- 
tionally for  $50  to  $60  n  metric  ton,  Is  now 
selling  for  ns  high  as  $250. 

How  did  this  happen  so  quickly?  A  World 
Bank  Internal  repwt  details  the  course  of 
events  that  led  to  a  shortage  of  fertUlzer  at  a 
Ume  of  peak  demand.  World  fertilizer  prices 
reached  their  lowest  levels  in  the  late  19608 
due  to  an  oversupply  (between  1965  and  1971 
the  global  supply  doubled ) .  This  was  partly 
the  result  of  the  plant-bulldlng  boom  in  the 
West  springing  from  a  technological  break- 
throiigh  that  made  new  fertilizer  plants  more 
efficient  and  thus  mors  profitable.  Because 
of  the  oversupply,  construction  had  virtually 
stopped  by  1970. 

But  In  1971.  ttae  report  says,  a  rapid  growth 
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In  demand  began  to  cat<^  up  with  supply 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  obsolete  planu 
in  the  West  were  being  closed,  further  re- 
ducing  the  supply.  The  Inevitable  result. 
Prof.  Ewell  says,  has  beea  the  recent  "cross- 
over in  supply  and  demand." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OUIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRr:SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1974 

Mr.  ASHGROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  SALT 
I  resulted  in  a  .'^eriou.'Sy  weakened  U.S. 
strategic  position.  With  President 
Nixon's  scheduled  trip  to  lloscow  in  June 
and  witii  negotiations  continuing,  it  is 
important  that  the  direction  of  SALT  I 
be  reversed.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence, 
at  least  in  regard  to  one  recent  appoint- 
ment and  one  reported  possible  appoint- 
ment, does  not  point  totrard  a  firmer  U.S. 
stance.  Jerome  Kahan  has  joined  the 
planning  and  coordination  stafT  which 
is  gaining  great  influence  in  the  Depait- 
ment  of  State  and  with  Dr.  Kissinger. 
Mr.  Kahan  seems  to  view  with  alarm  any 
move  of  the  United  States  to  bolster  its 
strategic  forces  as  provocative  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Additionally,  Kahan  believes 
In  the  United  States  unilaterally  cutting 
back  on  a  niunber  of  weapons  systems. 

At  tiiis  point,  I  include  in  tlie  Record 
two  aj'ticles  "Kissinger's  New  Disarma- 
ment Expert"  and  '"nie  Pentagon's 
Nitze:  An  Uncertain  Trumpet"  from  the 
February  16,  1973,  and  February  23, 1973, 
issues  of  Human  Events  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  those  concerned  with 
our  national  security: 

Kissinger's  New   Disuumament  Expert 

Supporters  of  a  strong  national  defense 
posture  were  moderately  pleased  with  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Nixon  Administration's  $85.8- 
billlon  military  budget.  laore  than  $8  billion 
over  the  sums  to  be  spent  In  fiscal  1974 
Pressing  the  argument  for  the  budget  hike 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Bervlces  Committee 
last  week,  tough-minded  Defense  Secretarj- 
James  R.  Schleslnger  stransed  he  offered  "no 
apologies"  for  its  size.  In  real  terms,  he  add- 
ed, it  means  "no  more  ■  than  holding  our 
own."  for  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  is 
consumed  by  pay  and  price  hllcea. 

The  Nlxon-Schleslnger  budget,  however.  Is 
welcomed  by  hawkish  lawmakers  for  some  of 
the  new  Initiatives  and  Increases  In  certain 
critical  categories.  For  Instance,  the  budget 
provides  funds  for  Improving  missile  accu- 
racy, the  acceleration  of  an  advanced  nuclear 
submarine  (the  Trtdent),  the  speed-up  in 
construction  of  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  more 
rapid  development  of  strategic  cruise  mis- 
siles that  can  be  fired  from  either  submarines 
or  aircraft.  Moreover,  tt  revitalizes  our  Navy 
In  two  ways;  by  continuing  to  build  neces- 
sary nuclear  and  conventional  aircraft  car- 
riers and  by  constructing  sn>aller  and  more 
efficient  "mim-carrlcrs." 

So  pleased  vraa  Sen.  Jim  Buckley  (C.-R  - 
N.y.) .  a  defense  hawk,  with  the  NUon  budset 
that  he  was  preparing  to  deliver  a  speech  this 
week  claiming  that  Preeident  Nixon  had 
"presented  a  defense  budget  that  Is  a  very 
welcome  sight  to  those  of  us  In  the  Senate 
who  feared  that  the  euphoria  surroimdlng 
the  aUeged  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  XJntan  might  weU  have 
ca\ised  our  leatlenhlp  t*  dangerousljr  cat 
back  la  areas  of  defei»e  ^lending." 
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While  the  military  budget  reflects  a  cer- 
tain hard  realism,  there  Is  still  mounting 
concern  that  the  new  Initiatives  and  weap- 
onry outlined  by  Schleslnger  last  week  are 
nothing  but  "bargaining  chips."  all  to  be  sac- 
rificed in  the  second  rotmd  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  at  Geneva. 

From  a  variety  of  reliable  sources  vrtthln 
defense  and  diplomatic  circles.  It  is  re- 
peatedly heard  that  the  United  States,  with 
Henry  klsslrger  as  the  master,  behind-the- 
scenes  negotiator,  Is  prepared  to  conclude  an 
offensive  treaty  w'ith  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  leave  this  country  forever  inferior  to  the 
USSR  iJi  strategic  nuclear  weaprnry.  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  (D.-Wash.).  for  Instance,  who 
raised  a  furor  about  the  outcome  of  S.^LT  I. 
Is  said  to  be  especially  concerned  with  the 
course  Kissinger  Is  tailing  In  directing  Amer- 
ican disarmament  policy. 

Kissinger  Is  not  only  a  "soft-liner"  him- 
self, argue  knowledgeable  Pentagon  officials, 
but  he  Is  brlnj^ing  Into  the  Slate  Department 
a  ntunber  of  dovish  theoreticians.  What  par- 
ticularly aU'.rms  some  department  observers 
Is  the  Increasing  Influence  Kissinger  Is  be- 
stowing upon  the  Planning  and  Coordination 
Staff.  The  stall's  diiector,  Winston  Lord,  a 
long-time  Kissinger  intimate,  is  considered 
B  devout  dove. 

As  Newsweek  recently  described  him,  Lord 
is  Kissinger's  "valued  aide,  intellectual  com- 
rade-in-arms and  personal  friend.  He  has 
been  a  Kissinger  braintruster  for  nearly 
five  years:  as  special  a.ssist.'xnt,  he  accom- 
panied his  boss  six  times  to  China,  four  times 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  some  25  times  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. If  anyone  in  the  State  Department 
can  be  called  'Kissinger's  Kissinger,'  it  Is 
Winston  Lord." 

When  Kissinger  appointed  the  36-year-old 
Lord  to  run  the  departmouts  think-tank 
operation,  Kissinger  told  Lord  that  the  plan- 
ning staff  would  play  a  "principal  role"  in 
shaping  policy  options  for  the  secretary  of 
state. 

In  his  effort  to  shape  Kissinger's  options 
on  nuclear  matters,  Lord  has  brought  on 
board  the  PCS  Jerome  Kahan,  a  former  staf- 
fer with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
writing  on  strategic  nuclear  doctrine  for  the 
liberal  Brookings  Institution.  Kahan's  own 
wrltlnrs  plus  what  he  says  to  friends  and 
ac<juaintances  clearly  mark  him  as  an  out- 
right dove.  Indeed,  Kahan's  move  from 
BrookinEjs  to  the  PCS  has  brought  open 
handwringlng  from  Pentagon  officials,  who 
are  now  certain  that  Kissinger,  bolstered  by 
such  disarmament  theoreticians  as  Kahan,  Is 
determined  to  undermine  the  mUitary  at 
SALT  n. 

While  Kahan  might  not  subscribe  to  the 
description,  his  own  writings  project  an  ex- 
treme fear  that  the  United  States  might 
take  some  action  to  protect  Itself  that  would 
provoke  the  Soviets  Into  mounting  a  fresh, 
nuclear  arms  race.  Kahan  Feems  especially 
worried,  for  Instnnce,  that  American  policy- 
makers might  deploy  too  many  defensive 
weapons,  thus  Irritating  top  Soviet  strategists. 
Moreover,  Kahan  appears  to  have  few  wor- 
ries regarding  Soviet  provocations,  including 
Russia's  massive  buildup  of  offensive  weap- 
onry, ever  since  SALT  I. 

The  types  of  options  on  defense  that  Kahan 
might  develop  for  Kissinger  were  outlined  at 
a  conference  on  foreign  p>ollcy  on  Oct.  23, 
1972,  sponsored  by  Pepperdlne  University. 
Kahan  submitted  a  discussion  pvaper  for  the 
conference  In  which  the  central  emphasis 
focused  on  the  need  to  restrain  the  impulse 
of  U.S.  o.Tlcials  to  counter  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat. 

The  V3..  advised  Kahan,  ^ould  reject 
efforts  to  modify  the  SALT  agreements  to  per- 
mit a  nationwide  system  of  antl-balllstic 
missUes.  In  addition.  America  should  "es- 
chew offensive  weapons  programs,  such  as 
Warhead  accuracy  and  yield  improvements," 
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which  would  provide  Its  land  or  sea -based 
missiles  with  the  capacity  to  launch  counter- 
force  strikes  against  Soviet  ICBMs.  (The  fact 
that  the  Soviets  have  the  capacity  to  strike 
OUT  ICBMs  doesn't  appear  to  worry  Kahan 
too  much.) 

"In  fact,"  Kahan  went  on,  "consistent  with 
the  proposition  that  all  nuclear  defenses  are 
potentially  destabillrlng,  the  U.S.  should  also 
avoid  Initiating  massive  anti-submarine  war- 
fare deployment  efforts  .  .  .  and  should  reduce 
rather  than  increase  Its  alr-defenre  network." 

While  the  absence  of  U.S.  ABMs  should  al- 
levl.^'e  any  Kremlin  fear  that  the  U.S.  might 
embirk  on  a  fir.st-stri!:e  strategy,  .said  Kahan, 
the  "combination  of  American  missile  coun- 
ter force,  ASW  and  alr-dcfense  efforts  would 
create  a  serious  threat  to  the  USSR's  deter- 
rent within  the  next  decade." 

"On  a  broader  level,"  K?-han  maintained, 
"U.S.  leaders  should  recognize  that  programs 
vhlch  they  consider  to  be  stabilizing,  such 
as  new  submarines  or  bombers,  might  well 
trigger  Soviet  reactions  based  on  Moscow's 
political  attitudes  or  psychological  outlooks. 
Even  If  certain  U.S.  weapons,  such  as  Trident 
cr  the  B-1,  might  not  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
the  USSR's  retaliatory  capability,  premature 
deployment  of  any  major  strategic  ."systems 
could  stimulate  a  Soviet  reaction  for  politi- 
cal 'force-matciilng'  reasons,  particularly  If 
the  Kremlin  came  to  believe  that  the  U.S. 
W.T.3  moving  toward  some  form  of  superiority. 

Scattered  tl:iro','sh  Kahan's  writings  are  a 
myriad  of  dou'ts  for  U.S.  policy-makers  Ixi  the 
next  phase  of  SALT.  Kahan  even  goes  so  far 
as  To  suggest  that  U.S.  leaders  shouldn't  take 
"high  canfideuce"  measures  to  protect  our 
weapoi-ry!  "Premature  force  decisions  taken 
to  hedge  against  future  Soviet  threats  of  low 
probability  should  be  avoided,  and  In  many 
Instances  reliance  on  high  confidence  meas- 
ures to  ensure  survivability  and  penetrability 
might  have  to  be  foregone  in  favor  of  mec  o- 
ures  'vifhlch  are  less  reliable  but  also  less 
provocative."  "Unilateral  restraints,"  Kahan 
argued,  could  brtag  great  bei:eflts. 

For  the  future,  urged  Kahan,  officials 
"aliould  play  down  our  nuclear  strength, 
avoid  attributing  undue  significance  to  varia- 
tlors  m  the  U.S. -Soviet  force  balance,  and  re- 
frain from  overstating  the  dangers  of  the 
Soviet  threat  or  the  problems  of  nuclear 
parity." 

In  short,  what  Kissinger's  new  disarma- 
ment adviser  believes  is  that  America,  In  or- 
der to  reach  a  productive  outcome  at  SALT 
II,  must  restrain  Its  protective  Impulses,  en- 
g.ig?  In  unilateral  disarmament,  refrain  from 
provoking  the  Soviets  with  "high  confidence" 
defensive  measures  and  virtually  ignore  what 
ever  Time  magazine  now  sees  as  the  growing 
and  ominous  nuclear  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  what  profoundly  disturbs  the 
hard-liners  In  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  Is 
that  they  believe  that  these  days  Kissinger 
and  Kahan  think  very  much  alike. 

The  Pentagon's  Nrrzis:    Aw  UNCERTArw 
Trumpet 

No  sooner  did  it  become  known  that  Heiu^ 
Kissinger  had  hired  Jerome  E^ahan,  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament  advocate,  to  enter  the 
top  councils  of  the  State  Department  (see 
Human  Events,  February  16,  page  3)  than 
word  leaked  out  that  yet  another  controver- 
sial disarmament  expert  had  been  slated  for 
a  key  Pentagon  post.  That  expert :  Paul  Nltze, 
an  old  Democratic  hand  who  played  a  major 
role  In  shaping  the  disarmament  policies  of 
former  JFK-LBJ  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

Nltze  is  expected  to  be  named  to  the  Job 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  the  same  job  he 
held  In  the  Kennedy  years  and  from  which 
he  and  his  successors  exerted  a  powerful  Im- 
I>act  on  the  Pentagon's  defense  and  foreign 
policy  planning. 

While  the  New  Tork  Times'  I/esUe  Gelb 
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quoted  a  former  Nltze  colleague  as  saying 
that  he's  "the  most  knowledgeable  hawk 
in  town,"  others  more  closely  acquainted  with 
his  positions  take  strong  exception  to  the 
"hard-liner"  portrait.  In  the  phrase  of  one 
observer,  Nltze.  at  best,  is  "an  uncertain 
trumpet."  Far  from  strengthe-.lng  the  hawk- 
ish viewpoint  In  the  Deferise  Department,  for 
Instance,  there  are  seme  knowledgeable  de- 
fense experts  who  believe  that  Nitze  might 
seriously  undermine  the  Pentagon's  posi- 
tion on  a  variety  of  Issres,  Including  its 
"scml-hard"  attlti'.de  toward  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks. 

Though  even  his  critics  will  acknowl- 
edge his  hawkish  moments.  Nltze's  rhetoric 
and  actions  in  the  past  are  not  consistent 
with  the  views  of  "hard-liner."  Nltze's  views 
on  disarmament.  In  fact,  have  proved  fairly 
consistent — and   dovish — since    1958. 

In  November  of  that  year,  for  Instance, 
Nltze  presided  over  Section  2  of  the  Rflh 
World  Order  Study  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tlon.-il  Council  of  Chtirches  which  met  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  panel  claimed  the  "aggressive  tactics 
of  the  Communist  powers  are  caused,  In  part, 
by  fear  of  their  own  security  .  .  .  and  the 
history  of  Western  Imperialism  must  be 
taken  Into  account  If  we  are  to  understand 
contemporary  Commvmlst  attitudes."  It  also 
claimed  that  "American  nuclear  stockpiles 
and  widely  scattered  military  bases,  some 
of  them  near  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
arouse  apprehension"  annong  the  Communist 
rulers.  The  clear  Implication  of  that  argu- 
ment, of  course,  was  that  America  should 
relieve  Soviet  fears  by  abandoning  our  over- 
seas missile  bases. 

Furthermore,  the  panel  urged  the  United 
Stn.tes  to  encourage  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
abandon  the  offshore  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
M.atsu.  to  suspend  nuclear  te.sts  unilaterally, 
and  to  use  force  only  if  it  were  "sanctioned 
by.  and  under  control  of.  the  United 
Nations." 

Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  1963,  after  he  had  been  nominated 
as  secretary  of  the  Navy,  Nltze  said  he  had 
vigorously  dLTercd  wlUi  many  of  the  panel's 
points,  though  exactly  which  points  were 
not  al.i'ays  clear.  His  performance  was  not 
altogether  convincing  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  own  thinking  clearly  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  controver- 
sial aspects  of  the  panel  report. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Sectirlty  Affairs  under  Kennedy, 
he  had.  in  fact,  endorsed  an  American  de- 
fense strategy  that  would  not  "provoke"  the 
Soviet  Union:  he  had  favored  wlthdr.iwal  of 
U.S.  mlssUes  from  Turkey.  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  openly  supported  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  pact  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  concluded  was  a  "net  disadvantage" 
to  the  U.S.  militarily.  Moreover,  when  Sen. 
Richard  Russell  (D.-Ga.).  then  chairman  of 
the  Amied  Services  Committee,  asked  Nltze 
if  he  had  believed  in  1958  "that  we  should 
pressure  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  evacu- 
ate Quemoy  and  Matsu,"  Nltze  replied:  "My 
recollection  Is  In  1958  I  think  so."  Nltze  also 
opposed  the  1955  Senate-House  resolution 
empowering  the  President  to  commit  Ameri- 
can forces  to  protect  those  offshore  Islands 
from  a  Red  Chinese  attack. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  resolutions 
emanating  from  the  World  Order  Study  Con- 
ference panel  was  the  proposition  that 
America  should  use  force  only  tf  It  were 
"sanctioned  by,  and  under  the  control  of, 
the^United  Nations."  Nitze  said  he  opposed 
this  part  of  the  panel  recommendations  but 
his  denial  was  less  than  perstiasive  in  view 
of  the  startling  speech  he  delivered  to  mili- 
tary and  clvUian  personnel  in  AsUomar, 
Calif.,  on  April  28,  1960 — nearly  two  yeara 
after  the  World  Order  Study  Conference  la 
Cleveland  and  a  few  months  prior  to  Ken- 
nedv's  election. 
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Th«  Nltzo  speech  consisted  of  a  series  of 
finely  reasoned  assumptions,  but  the  key 
element  was  that  America  should  no  longer 
strive  for  nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  or  what  Nltze  defined  as  a  "Class  A" 
capabUlty.  Instead,  said  Nltze,  the  United 
States  shoxild  aim  for  a  "secure  second- 
strike  capabUlty"  with  the  capacity  to 
retaliate  If  the  Soviets  strike  the  first  blow. 

Indeed,  Nltze's  4,000-word  address  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment policy  pursued  so  diligently  and  disas- 
trously by  the  Kennedy  Administration,  a 
policy  that  called  for — and  resulted  in — the 
deliberate  abandonment  of  U.S.  nuclear  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Asllomar,  Nltze  went  even  further  than 
most  dovish  nuclear  experts  by  explicitly 
proposing  a  plan  that  would  make  the  United 
Nations  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  when  the 
Western  world  could  employ  Its  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Said  Nltze : 

"The  actions  I  propose  are  the  following: 

(1)  That  we  concentrate  on  building  a  va- 
riety of  secure,  ptirely  retaliatory  systems  .... 

(2)  that,  when  we  have  such  a  mix  of  rela- 
tively secure  systems,  we  scrap  the  fixed- 
baaed  vulnerable  systems  that  have  their 
principal  utility  as  components  of  a  Class  A 
[superlOT]  capablUty;  (3)  that  we  multUater- 
allze  the  command  of  our  retaliatory  systems 
by  making  SAC  [the  Strategic  Air  Command  1 
a  NATO  command,  and  (4)  that  we  Inform 
the  United  Nations  that  NATO  will  turn  over 
ultimate  power  of  decision  on  the  use  of 
these  systems  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

"(a)  That  we  and  our  allies  will  assume 
continuing  responsibility  for  mamilng,  main- 
taining and  Improving  these  systems. 

"(b)  That  U.N.  Inspectors  would  be  Invited 
to  Inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these 
are  the  only  nuclear  systems  we  aire  main- 
taining. 

"(c)  That  a  UJI.  order  to  use  them  will 
be  honored  only  In  the  event  some  nation 
has  Initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
other  than  on  or  over  its  ovra  territory  in 
self-defense  against  military  aggression  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  Nltze  proposed  turning 
over  America's  and  NATO's  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  to  the  Afro- Asian -dominated 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Nitze-lmposed  conditions,  moreover,  would 
have  even  rendered  the  U J*.  Impotent,  for  the 
world  organization  itself  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  allow  the  use  of  weapons 
consigned  to  its  control  if  the  Soviets  had 
launched  a  massive,  conventional  assa\ilt. 

Facing  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee three  years  later,  Nltze  initially  tried 
to  downplay  his  proposal,  but  under  con- 
siderable prodding  he  acknowledged  it  had 
been  seriously  put  forth.  Furthermore,  only 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  appearance  before 
the  committee,  Nltze,  according  to  a  Htmum 
Events  source,  had  stoutly  defended  his 
Asllomar  address  before  the  liberal  IJemo- 
cratlc  Study  Group  In  the  Rouse.  When  Sen. 
Harry  Byrd  (D.-Va.)  asked  Nltze  about  hla 
remarks  before  the  DSG.  Nltze  said  that  his 
"recollection"  was  that  "I  said  that  I  very 
recently  reread  this  Asllomar  speech,  and 
there  were  elements  In  It  which  I  thought 
stood  up  after  having  reread  it." 

Sen.  Bobert  Byrd  (D.-W.  Va.),  now  the 
Democratic  whip  In  the  Senate,  remarked  to 
Nltze  at  the  time:  "I  don't  want  to  Impugn 
your  sincerity  .  .  .  (but J  It  seems  to  me  that 
In  my  reading  of  this  speech  I  get  an  im- 
pression that  you  threw  out  an  idea  which 
you  thought  might  really  be  practicable  and 
feasible.  You  attempted  to  destroy  the  an- 
ticipated objections  to  It  ...  I  don't  think 
a  careful  reading  of  the  sUtement  really 
would  oonrtnoe  me  and  persuade  me  that  It 
was  Indeed  Just  a  mere  proposal  which  you 
did  not  beaera  in.  .  .  ." 

Under   Byrd'a   oontUiulng   barrage,   Nltze 
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owned  up:  "I  sincerely  wanted  this  to  be 
analyzed  by  these  psople  who  were  there,  I 
thought  it  was  worthy  of  discussion." 

In  later  years,  Nltee  has  also  been  noted 
for  his  soft  policies.  From  1967  to  1969,  Nltze 
was  No.  2  man  In  the  Defense  Department. 
In  the  Nixon  Admlmstration,  he  has  been 
an  important  member  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks,  and  publicly  defended 
SALT  I,  although  he  has  been  critical  of  the 
outcome  in  private  conversations.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  disarmament  views,  he  also  op- 
posed the  Vietnam  War  and  argued  against 
the  belief  that  Hanoi  could  be  bombed  into 
submission. 

So  much  for  Nltze  "the  hawk."  Nltze  may 
now,  in  fact,  believe  In  a  "harder  line"  than 
he  has  voiced  on  the  record,  as  many  observ- 
ers seem  to  think.  And  Judged  by  the  disarm- 
ament theorists  who  think  the  U.S.  strategic 
arsenal  should  be  reduced  to  a  couple  of 
H-bombs  (a  spare,  In  case  one  goes  flat). 
Nltze  is  probably  considered  a  Dr.  Strange- 
love.  But  if  past  is  prologue,  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  selection  of  Paul  Nltze  is  hardly 
likely  to  firm  up  the  attitudes  of  Defense 
Secretary  Schlesinger  or  send  a  single  shiver 
down  the  spines  of  Kremlin  strategists. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS' 
CUYAHOGA    VALLEY    STUDY 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febriuiry  20,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  to  create  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Historical  Park  and 
Recreation  Area  is  scheduled  before  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  for  March  1.  This  is  in- 
deed good  news  for  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  the  Midwest,  who  have  long  been 
shortchanged  with  regard  to  Federal 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  Ohio,  the  6th 
most  populous  State  in  the  Nation  has  no 
national  parks  or  national  recreation 
areas.  The  Cuyahoga  Valley  park  would 
be,  in  effect  a  "Central  Park"  for  over  4 
million  people  in  the  Akron-Cleveland 
area.  It  would  also  msJce  a  national  rec- 
reation area  within  a  short  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  whole  Detroit  to  Pittsburgh 
urban  corridor.  Certainly  with  the  energy 
crisis,  the  need  is  even  more  acute  to 
"put  our  parks  where  the  people  are." 

Since  last  April,  when  Congressmen 
Vanik,  Regula,  and  myself  introduced 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  park  bill — cospon- 
sored  by  almost  50  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  park  proposal 
has  received  tremendous  support  from 
both  local  and  national  organizations.  I 
personally  have  received  letters  of  sup- 
port from  over  3,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  in  the  Record  an  outstand- 
ing study  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  park 
proposal  prepared  by  the  L^igue  of 
Women  Voters  in  Cuyahoga  County  and 
Summit  County,  Ohio.  These  women  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  describing  the 
imique  historic,  scenic,  and  botanic  fea- 
tures of  the  valley  and  the  park  proposal. 
Their  study  should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  concerned  with  preserving  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

The  study  follows 
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Ctttahoga  Vaixzt  Study 
(The  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  in  Cuyahoga 
County  and  Summit  County,  having  studied 
the  proposed  park  plans  for  the  Cuyahoea 
River  VaUey  between  Akron  and  Cleveland 
present  this  condensed  stunmary  of  their 
study  committee  report,  January,  1974.) 

The  Cuyahoga  River  has  not  always  been 
held  in  low  esteem  and  made  a  butt  of  Jokes 
as  "the  river  that  burns."  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  important  river  from  both  historic  and 
economic  points  of  view.  In  the  very  early 
history  of  this  nation,  the  river  was  known 
extensively  even  in  Europe.  The  river,  plus 
the  eight  mile  portage  south  to  the'  Ohio 
River  system,  was  an  important  route  and  was 
for  a  while  the  northwest  boundary  of  our 
colonial  settlements.  The  Indians  declared  it 
"sacred  ground"  and  kept  it  free  from  war- 
fare for  the  use  of  all.  Explorers,  traders  and 
settlers  in  successions  all  made  use  of  the 
route.  Honored  by  inclusion  in  the  Rivers  0/ 
America  series,  it  has  been  dubbed  "The 
Mighty  Little  River." 

THE  VALLET   DESCRIBED 

That  portion  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  Its  Val- 
ley of  interest  in  this  study  is  about  18  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide  lying  between  two 
growing  cities,  Cleveland  on  the  north  and 
Akron  on  the  south.  It  is  outside  the  city 
limits  of  both  and  In  the  main  is  miraculous- 
ly free  of  development.  As  urban  sprawl  ap- 
proaches urban  sprawl,  it  is  the  last  large 
piece  of  open  green  area  between  the  two 
cities. 

Major  east-west  highways  cutting  across 
the  valley  are  the  Ohio  Turnpike  (1-80), 
1-271  and  1-480.  Lesser  east-west  roads  are 
Rockslde  Road  (proposed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  National  Bark),  State  Route  82, 
Boston  MUls  Road,  State  Route  303  and  Bath 
Road  (proposed  as  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Park) .  North  to  south  are  1-77,  U.S.  21,  and 
State  Route  8.  A  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  RR  runs  the  length  of  the  valley. 

Nearby  centers  of  population  are  Inde- 
pendence, Brecksville,  Valley  View,  Sagamore 
Hills.  Within  the  valley  Is  the  village  of  Pen- 
instila,  the  hamlet  of  Boston,  a  ta^ller  park, 
and  a  growing  housing  development  called 
Towpath. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  In  this  section  varies 
in  width  from  36  to  86  feet  and  in  depth 
from  Inches  to  4  or  6  feet.  Its  level  flood 
plain  varies  in  width  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  a  mile,  and  is  subject  to  swift 
winter  and  spring  floods  which  muy  Inundate 
It  completely.  Major  tributaries  are  Tinkers 
Creek,  Chippewa  Creek,  Brandywlne  Creek 
and  Furnace  Run.  The  Valley  walls  are  heavi- 
ly forested  and  rise  steeply  200  to  300  feet. 
'The  rtver  and  some  stretches  of  the  major 
tributaries  are  badly  poUuted  with  municipal 
and  Indtistrlal  wastes.  However,  there  has 
been  some  recent  Improvement  In  water 
quality. 

For  the  most  part,  the  soil  of  the  flat  valley 
floor  Is  sandy  and  clayey^ — subject  to  flooding, 
poor  in  ability  to  absorb,  poor  In  ability  to 
bear  loads  such  as  housing  and  roads  would 
Impose,  but  fairly  good  for  agricultm-e.  The 
valley  walls  are  predominately  sand,  silt  and 
clay;  meaning  unstable  elopes  and  poor 
ability  to  bear  loads.  Engineers  and  planners 
conclude  that  these  characteristics  along 
with  a  general  lack  of  groundwater  Indicate 
the  land  should  not  be  used  for  commercial 
Of  Industrial  purposes. 

Botanically  speaking,  the  Valley  Is  a  cross 
roads  where  plants  meet  from  all  directions. 
Geologically  speaking,  the  Appalachian 
Plateau  crosses  the  Valley  near  Independence 
and  turns  south,  dividing  eastern  mountains 
from  western  prairie. 

There  are  several  National  Historical  Land- 
marks already  established  In  the  Valley. 
Stretches  of  the  Ohio  Oanal,  towpath,  locks 
and  diversion  dams  ara  still  visible  today. 
Across  from  Tale  Farm  Is  the  restored 
Western  Reserve  Village, 
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Much  of  the  Valley  retains  its  charming 
I9th  Century  way  of  life.  Yet,  all  around 
It  2  major  metropolises  continue  to  grow. 
The  19'70  Cuyahoga  County  population  of 
approximately  1,721,300  and  Summit 
County's  553,400,  a  total  of  2.3  million,  is 
expected  to  Increase  to  2.9  millton  by  1980. 
Within  the  Valley,  however,  the  population 
remains  low.  Industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment on  the  valley  floor  remains  sparse : 
a  paper  mill,  2  or  3  sand  and  gravel  opera- 
tions, top  soil  removal,  a  trucking  firm,  a 
florist  shop,  two  Junkyards,  an  autobody 
shop,  preenhouse,  sodfarm,  crops,  gardens 
and  orchards. 

FACILITIES  IN  THE  VALLEY 

Historical,  natural,  cultural  and  rccrsa- 
tlonal  facilities  are  In  private,  public  and 
quasi-public  ownership.  Of  the  090  acres  pri- 
vately owned,  the  major  pieces  are  Brandy- 
wine  Golf  Course  and  the  2  Ski  Areas 
(Brandywlne  and  Boston  Mills) .  Public  and 
quasi-public  facilities  make  up  an  acreage 
of  6.331  and  2,040  acres  respectively,  and  in- 
clude BrecltsvUle  Reservation,  Virginia  Ken- 
dall Park,  Sand  Run,  Furnace  Rim  and 
Hampton  Hills  (public);  Boy  Scout  Camps 
Manatoc  and  Butler,  Gii'l  Scout  Camp  Ledge- 
wood,  Camp  Mueller,  Blossom  Center,  Hale 
Farm  and  Western  Reserve  Village  (quasi- 
public). 

On  land  overlooking  the  valley  and  domi- 
nating it  is  Nick  Mileti's  sports  coliseum. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  USE  OF  THE  VALLEY 

As  early  as  1921  studies  have  dealt  with 
preservation  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  and  its 
possible  future.  Two  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  been  recently  introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  make  the  valley  a  National  Park. 

The  Rosenstock-HoUand  Associates  study 
[The  Cuyahoga  Valley  of  Ohio:  a  Recrea- 
tional Feasibility  Study,  1968)  concludes 
"that  this  area  MUST  be  preserved  as  open 
space  land.  It  possesses  all  the  requisites  .  .  . 
Situated  In  the  center  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  populous  and  Industrial  sections,  its 
present  status  places  it  on  the  threshold  of 
becoming  completely  urbanized  .  .  .  The 
forces  pushing  this  must  be  arrested,  the  lit- 
ter and  water  pollution  damage  already  cre- 
ated must  be  repaired,  and  the  tranquil  at- 
mosphere and  esthetic  beauty  of  the  river 
and  valley  must  be  preserved.  When  this  Is 
accomplished  and  the  recreational  potential 
for  the  Valley  is  realized,  then  the  Industry 
and  the  people  .  .  .  surrounding  the  Valley 
will  grow  and  prosper  because  of  it." 

A  Statewide  Plan  for  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  Ohio  1971-1977  is  a  sizeable  project  of  the 
Ohio  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  Recreation 
facilities  both  public  and  private  are  Inven- 
toried, undeveloped  areas  are  analyzed  for 
recreation  potential,  supply  and  demand  are 
predicted,  and  recommendations  made.  The 
prediction  is  for  an  increase  in  population 
density  and  an  even  greater  increase  in  rec- 
reational demaiid.  By  1985  Akron-Cleveland 
wUl  need  126,522  acres  of  laud  for  land-based 
recreation  alone.  Sizeable  shortages  are  pre- 
dicted in  relation  to  demand.  The  study 
states  that  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  "should  be 
considered  as  a  prime  area." 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  pub- 
lished its  first  Interim  Report  on  The  Cuya- 
hoga River,  Ohio.  Restoration  Study  {Sept. 
1971)  Appendix  B — Recreational  dealing  with 
plan.s  for  the  complete  river.  Within  the  area 
of  LWV  concern,  they  recommend  tentatively 
6  canoe-launching  sites  on  the  river,  2  canoe- 
launching  sites  on  the  canal  and  a  TraU 
Center. 

The  Northeast  Ohio  Water  Development 
Plan  (Preliminary),  Nov.  1971  emphasizes 
that  river  corridors  or  environmental  corri- 
dors tie  in  with  other  plans  for  the  valley. 
The  corridors  preserve  green  open  space 
along  the  rivers  and  allow  for  public  access. 

Cuyahoga  River  Valley  Acquisition  (Final 
Environmental  Statement.  Dept.  of  the  In- 
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terlor,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  June 
1973)  report  recommends  acquisition  of  a 
tract  of  land  totaling  14,500  acres  in  the 
valley  to  be  used  as  a  park.  Action  woul*  be 
taken  by  the  Ohio  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 
(ODNR)  and  the  two  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
tricts, Akron  (AMPD)  and  Cleveland  (CMPD) 
with  federal  assistance  from  the  Land  &  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  (LWCF) .  The  process 
would  probably  take  twenty  years  and  cost 
$35  million,  during  which  time  prices  are 
expected  to  rise.  The  ODNR  and  the  2  Park 
Districts  vtould  receive  money  from  LWCF 
to  match  money  they  Invest;  they  would 
each  manage  the  various  properties  they 
bouglit.  Land  would  be  obtained  by  outright 
purchase,  by  scenic  easements,  by  life  estates, 
by  lease-back  arrangements  with  many  in- 
holdings  left.  The  small  settlements  of  Bos- 
ton, Jaite  and  Everett  would  not  be  included 
in  the  Park,  nor  would  the  developed  portions 
of  tlie  larger  towns  and  cities  (e.g.  Peninsula 
a:-.d  BrecksvUle) .  The  undeveloped  parts  of 
these  communities  that  become  part  of  the 
Park  are  usually  undesirably  situated  (except 
for  Peninsula) . 

Communities  in  and  around  the  Valley 
have  expressed  great  concern  about  the  loss 
of  land,  i.e.,  money  from  their  tax  duplicates. 
They  fear,  too,  the  nearby  Park  will  force 
them  to  have  extra  expenses  for  police  and 
fire  protection  and  for  road  repair.  This  BOR 
report  has  several  answers  to  this.  Visitors 
speiid  sizeable  amounts  of  money  locally  for 
f  jod,  lodging,  gasoline,  bicycle  rentals,  etc. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  noted  that  around 
all  sucii  parte  and  recreation  areas,  land 
values  Increase  through  the  years. 

The  Proposed  Cuyahoga  Nationd  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Ohio  (Draft  February  1973  by  the 
Dept.  of  the  Interior  National  Park  Service) 
endorses  the  idea  of  a  federal  park.  "Clearly 
the  Cuyr.hoga  Valley  with  its  significant  nat- 
ural, historical  and  recreational  qualities  is 
one  of  the  most  strategically  located  re- 
.sources  in  reach  of  urban  America."  NPS  en- 
visions a  national  park  of  14,843  acres  as  an 
axis  for  a  larger  total  park  of  over  22,000 
acres.  It  would  encompass  the  Valley's  spe- 
cial historic  resources  and  its  natural  re- 
sources, would  develop  and  manage  a  varied 
recreation  program,  emphasizing  urban-re- 
lated cultural  events  and  environmental 
education.  The  main  use  of  the  Park  wiDuld 
be  Intensive  day  use. 

In  summary-,  two  divisions  of  the  Dept. 
of  the  Interior,  the  BOR  (Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation)  and  the  NPS  (National  Park 
Eervice)  have  now  recommended  a  Park. 
Each  operates  differently.  In  acquisition,  the 
BOR  gives  matching  funds:  the  NPS  pur- 
chases outright  lOOTc.  Park  lands  bought  by 
BOR  money  (LWCF)  and  the  locality  to- 
gether are  managed  by  the  locality;  NPS 
manages  the  land  It  purchases. 

Pre-ently  there  are  2  National  Parks  near 
urban  areas  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.A.:  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  in  New  York  Har- 
bor and  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  San  Francisco,  voted  by  Congress 
in  1972. 

Two  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  U.S. 
Congress  to  make  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  a 
National  Park.  In  April  1971  Congressmen 
Selberllng  and  Vanik  co-sponsored  a  bill  to 
create  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area.  In  April  1973  the  same  two  Congress- 
men, Joined  by  colleague  Ralph  Regula.  In- 
trociuced  a  bill  to  establish  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Historical  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  (H.R.  7077).  This  bill  concerns 
Itself  with  the  Valley  area  between  Akron 
and  Cleveland  and  Incorporates  the  following 
features:  1)  the  boundaries  of  the  park  will 
not  be  established  until  after  public  hearings. 
2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
acquire  private  lands  as  long  as  the  owner 
Is  In  compliance  with  zoning  provisions  that 
protect  the  character  of  the  park.  3J  A  land- 
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owner  who  sells  his  holdings  may.  If  he 
wishes,  retain  possession  of  his  land  for 
25  years  or  the  rest  of  his  life.  4)  Without 
selling,  the  owner  may  negotiate  a  "scenic 
easement"  whereby  he  is  reimbursed  for  not 
destroying  the  scenic  appesirance  of  his  prop- 
erty. 5)  The  13  person  advisory  commission 
for  the  Park  will  have  5  members  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  Valley.  6)  Com- 
munities within  the  park  area  may  be  com- 
pensated for  any  erosion  of  the  tax  base  or 
any  extra  expenses  Isr  firemen,  policemen  or 
road  maintenance. 

tECIEION    AS    TO    LAND    trSE 

This  Is  an  emotion-charged  isstte  especially 
for  those  who  live  in  the  Valley.  Everybody 
seems  to  feel  the  need  to  "Save  The  Valley." 
The  actual  methods  urged,  however,  ran  re 
from  the  plea  of  the  land-ov^-neTs  "Leave  us 
alone  and  we'll  take  care  of  our  Valley." 
"We  do  not  want  hordes  of  outsiders  tram- 
pling our  land,"  to  the  professional  objec- 
tivity of  the  land-u.se  planner  whose  tests 
and  c'larts  indicate  "The  Valley  must  be  de- 
clared, legislated  and  acqtiired  as  open  spacs 
for  the  good  not  only  of  the  Valley  but  of 
the  whole  region."  Congressman  Seiberlln?, 
whose  home  is  in  the  Valley  and  who  has 
Kilned  a  scenic  easement  for  his  land.  Etatcs 
flatly  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  VaUey 
in  time  is  the  route  he  has  espoused. 

Tlie  official  governmental  processes  i?i 
this  region  have  produced  "a  planning  pro- 
posal sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Boards  of  Cleveland  and  Akron,  consistent 
with  the  State  outdoor  recreation  plan,  the 
Seven  County  open  space  plan  and  the  Trl- 
County  and  Cviyahoga  Regional  Planning 
Commission's  plans."  NOACA  (Northeast 
Ohio  Areawide  Coordinating  Agency)  has  ap- 
proved it. 

At  the  national  level,  HR  7077  awaits 
hearings,  in  February,  In  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation.  An 
identical  bill,  SB  1362,  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Taft  and  Saxbe. 
CitlEens  have  had  mput,  and  HR  7077  pro- 
vides for  public  participation  every  step  of 
the  way.  'When  the  final  vote  comes  on  HR 
7077,  the  voice  of  the  people  may  well  bo 
the  deciding  factor. 

If  for  any  reason  a  national  park  cannot 
be  established,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  indi- 
cated that  It  will  still  continue  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  park  purposes. 

IMPLEMENTING    THE    DECISION 

If  the  Valley  is  to  avoid  haphazard  deve'.- 
opmcnt,  land  must  be  acquired.  Both  Metro- 
politan Park  Boards  have  been  making 
strategic  purchases.  Tlie  State  of  Ohio  has 
opened  a  purchasing  ofHce  in  the  Valley  and 
expended  several  million  dollars  for  land 
purchase,  the  largest  amount  coming  from 
federal  revenue-sharing  money.  The  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  (BOR)  has  allotted 
funds  from  the  Land  &  Water  Conservation 
F^ind  (LWCF) .  Some  citizens  have  sold  their 
land  (requirements:  cost  set  at,  or  above, 
"fair  price:"  two  appraisals  made:  value  set 
made  public).  No  eminent  domain  or  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  contemplated. 
Because  local  zoning  usually  topples  under 
the  pressure  of  developers,  special  arrange- 
ments clearly  are  needed. 

Though  the  process  of  land  acquisition  Is 
now  accelerated,  some  Important  pieces  cf 
land  have  already  been  lost  (Towpath  de- 
velopment for  instance).  At  the  current  rata 
of  acquisition,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  at  least  20  years  to  acquire  the  desired 
land.  "Only  national  park  stattis  will  permit 
acquisition  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  State 
cotild  achieve,  thtis  saving  more  of  the  Valley 
from  development  and  at  less  Inflated  prices." 
(HR  7077) 

Another  way  of  acquiring  p>ark  land  Is  by 
scenic  easement.  This  means  the  Park  Dis- 
trict has  bought  the  right  to  keep  the  land 
In  Its  natural  state.  The  owner  has  not  sold 
bis  land  uor  must  he  move.  The  community 
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continues  to  have  the  property  on  the  tax 
rolls.  It  is  possible  for  a  landowner  to  donate 
the  scenic  easement  to  the  park  and  to 
count  it  a  charitable  deduction  on  his  in- 
come tax. 

If  a  park  Is  assembled,  how  shall  it  be  ad- 
ministered? Already  both  Metropolitan  Park 
Boards  are  skillfully  administering  several 
thousand  acres  In  the  area.  If  national  park 
status  Is  achieved,  parkland  adjacent  to  the 
federal  boundaries  would  remain  In  the  own- 
ership of  the  two  local  Park  Districts.  Fed- 
eral programs,  as  projected,  would  Incorpo- 
rate local  park  programs. 

POSSIBLE  AcrrvrriEs 
The  two  Metropolitan  Park  Districts  pres- 
ently provide  for  the  familiar  daytime  activi- 
ties of  picnicking,  ball  playing,  hiking,  fish- 
ing, horseback  riding,  nature  study,  etc.  The 
Cuyahoga  River — when  cleansed  of  Its  pollu- 
tion— would  provide  canoeing,  rowboatlng, 
float  trips.  One  of  the  proposed  recreation 
projects  for  the  Valley  is  a  canal  boat  ride 
m  replica  canal  boats  pulled  by  mules  on  a 
restored  towpath.  Another  proposal  is  the  re- 
opening of  the  railroad  with  rides  furnished 
In  vintage  cars.  Existing  B&O  tracks  and 
stations  would  be  utilized  to  provide  mass 
transit  access  to  the  park  for  residents  of 
Akron  and  Cleveland.  Minibus  shuttles  would 
connect  with  train  stations  and  planned  in- 
formation and  recreation  nodes  in  the  park. 
Also  proposed :  a  resident  environmental  ed- 
ucation center,  hostels  for  hikers  and  bike 
riders,  primitive  camping  areas.  Canal  Mu- 
seum, assembly  area(s)  for  folk  festivals,  a 
restored  bam  for  art  exhibits. 

STJMMAJIT 

Pour  miUlon  people  Uve  within  a  half- 
hour's  drive  of  the  proposed  park.  The  next 
nearest  national  park  Is  200  mUes  away.  If 
a  park  is  to  be  established  In  the  Valley, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  land  so 
that  Ureparable  damage  Is  not  done  through 
overuse,  pollution  and  commercialization. 


WHY  DEPORT  HAVTV  SCHIEBER? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Oc- 
tober 1971,  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  a 
column  by  its  veteran  reporter  and  col- 
umnist, Willard  Edwards,  now  retired, 
detailing  the  plight  of  an  anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-Zionist  citizen  of  Israel,  Havlv 
Schleber,  whose  deportation  from  the 
United  States  was  at  that  time  inmiinent 
Since  arriving  in  the  United  States  in 
1959,  the  Sclileber  case  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  action  by  the  immigration 
authorities,  the  courts,  and  Congress,  not 
to  mention  appeals  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  State  Department.  Some 
Indication  of  the  merit  of  the  request  for 
permanent  status  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  interest  in  the  case  of  Senators 
Buckley,  Helms,  and  Thuhmond  and  the 
late  Congressman  James  Utt  who  intro- 
duced three  private  bills  on  Mr.  Schie- 
ber's  behalf. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Edwards,  my  inter- 
est in  the  case  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Koczak,  a  former  Foreign  Service 
officer  who  knew  Mr.  Schleber  In  Israel 
and  who  is  now  research  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees— APL-CIO.  My  confidence  In 
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Mr.  Koczak's  judgment  stems  from  his 
several  appearances  before  our  House  In- 
ten^fil  Security  Committee  and  his  as- 
sistance in  drafting  legislation  relating  to 
due  process  rights  for  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

Yesterday  a  court  decision  in  New 
York  gave  Mr.  Schleber  until  5  p.m.  on 
this  Friday,  February  22,  to  wind  up  his 
afifairs  before  being  subject  to  deporta- 
tion. An  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  now  being  drafted  and  appeals 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  State 
Department  have  been  submitted. 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Schieber  has  received  many  com- 
mendations from  people  who  have  tried 
to  help  him.  He  is  especially  proud  of  his 
tribute  paid  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Meistrell, 
director,  receivership,  of  the  department 
of  i-ent  and  housing  maintenance  of  the 
city  of  New  York  who  stated: 

I  unqualifiedly  recommend  him  for  con- 
sideration as  a  citizen. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Schieber 
employed  without  discrimination  blacks, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  in  his  contracting  business,  this 
excerpt  from  another  commendatory  let- 
ter is  revealing : 

Havlv  Schleber  has  also  exhibited  fantastic 
results  In  working  with  minority  labor 
through  his  ingenuous  program  of  forming 
workers  in  small  collectives,  who  then  take 
Jobs  on  a  contract  base.  Result,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  always  worked  on  an  hourly 
scale,  a  little  more  than  If  he  were  on  wel- 
fare, is  now  In  business  for  himself,  has  pride 
and  monetary  reasons  for  self-assertion, 
works  faster,  learns  quicker,  and  earns  a 
hell-of-a-lot  more.  And  the  beautiful  part  of 
this  is  that  the  contractor  needs  70  Tc  less 
supervision,  and  the  Job  is  completed  on  an 
average  of  6270  of  the  time. 

One  final  argument  for  giving  serious 
consideration  to  Mr,  Schieber's  desire  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States 
is  his  long-held  belief  that  only  a  coali- 
tion of  Arabs,  Chriatiajis,  and  Jews  in  a 
Holy  Land  State  will  bring  peace  to  the 
Mideast,  a  position  certainly  not  appre- 
ciated by  Israel  in  its  present  time  of  trial. 
Mr.  Bruce  J.  Terris,  Mr.  Schieber's  Wash- 
ington lawyer,  spelled  out  the  political 
implications  of  the  case  in  a  detailed 
letter  to  Mr.  Louis  A.  Wiesner,  Director  of 
Office  of  Refugee  and  MigratiMi  Afifairs 
of  the  State  Department  in  support  of 
poUtical  asylimi  for  Mr.  Schleber. 

The  aforementioned  Edwards'  article 
and  the  Terris  letter  foUow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct,  30,  1971 ) 

Refugee's  Despeiate  Plea  Denied 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  Oct.  29.— He  was  small  in 
stature,  low-voiced,  a  little  apologetic  of 
mien,  and  apparently  fearful  that  the  dra- 
matic nature  of  his  appeal  would  inspire 
Incredulity. 

'•I  am  not  a  fanatic,"  fie  said.  "I  ask  only 
for  the  freedom  that  America  has  given  me 
since  1959. 

"Now,  they  are  going  to  deport  me  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  believe  that  if  I  am  sent 
back  to  the  Poland,  now  under  Soviet  con- 
trol, where  I  was  bora,  or  to  Israel  where  I 
later  became  a  citizen,  it  wUl  constitute  a 
deatJ  sentence." 

These  were  desperate  words,  carrying  con- 
viction reinforced  after  listening  to  his 
story.  At  this  moment,  Havlv  Schelber,  58,  of 
New  York  City  is  in  danger  of  being  shipped 
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back  to  either  Poland  or  Israel.  The  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  last  month  denied 
his    plea    for    permanent    residence    in    thi» 
United  States  after  11  years  of  legal  bicker 
Ing  over  his  status. 

Examination  of  the  record  supports  his 
fears  of  Imprisonment  or  worse  U  he  is  re 
turned  to  either  country.  As  organizer  of  the 
Antl-Communlst  League  of  Israel,  he  u 
anathema  to  Moscow.  His  proposals  for  solv- 
ing the  Palestine  question  are  offensive  to 
Israel. 

Two   senators,    James   L.    Buckley    [c  -R 
N.  Y.)  and  Strom  Thurmond  (R.  S.C.J  have 
Interested  themselves  in  the  mystery  of  why 
the  U.S.  seems  determined  to  deport  Schel- 
ber. 

A  number  of  prominent  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment officials  have  testified  to  his  serv- 
ices here  as  a  good  citizen  in  fact  if  not 
in  name.  A  buUdlng  contractor,  he  has  been 
saluted  for  his  contributions  to  housing  for 
tlie  poor  and  employment  of  the  unskilled 
in  New  York  City. 

His  long  fight  to  remain  in  this  country 
was  seemlngy  ended  when  the  immigration 
board  ruled  him  "excludable"  on  grounds 
of  "moral  turpitude."  He  had  been  convicted 
In  Israel  some  20  years  ago,  the  board  said 
of  the  crimes  of  theft  and  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

Buckley  notified  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell 
that  there  was  an  apparent  absence  of  offi- 
cial court  records  to  support  these  charges 
He  forwarded  affidavits  from  persons  on  the 
scene  in  Israel  at  the  time.  They  confirm 
Schelber's  claim  that  the  alleged  crimes  are 
fictitious. 

As  the  elected  mayor  of  Beersheba  in  1950, 
Schelber  said,  he  organized  a  protest  against 
the  lack  of  goveriunent  postal  facilities.  He 
appropriated  two  sidewalk  tUes  to  erect  a 
token  mall  box. 

Arrested  for  theft  of  city  property,  he  was 
fined  5  Israeli  pounds  [about  $1.60]  by  a 
township  Judge  who  then  complimented 
Schelber  for  his  civic  zeal. 

The  other  charge,  according  to  Schelber 
and  the  supporting  affidavits,  was  equaUy  . 
flimsy.  He  irritated  government  officials  by 
buUding  housing  for  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants on  land  abandoned  by  Arabs,  charg- 
ing a  low  rent.  A  Judge  gave  him  three 
months  on  parole. 

Bom  in  Poland  In  1913,  Schelber  played 
a  leading  role  In  facUltatlng  the  Illegal  Im- 
migration to  Palestine  of  Jews  from  Europe 
to  escape  Hitler.  He  became  an  Israeli  citi- 
zen in  1948  but  was  In  constant  conflict 
with  the  government  which  he  accused  of 
Marxist  tendencies. 

"I  am  a  Jew  but  I  am  also  a  realist  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  Israel  can  exist  as  an 
Independent  state  without  the  full  agree- 
ment of  the  Arab  coalition,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  a  'Holy  Land  state'  In  which  Jews, 
ChTistl€kna,  and  IiCotfems  wooild  Uve  peace- 
fully with  equal  standing  and  rights.  Israel 
Is  following  a  dangerous  course  which.  In  the 
long  run  wUl  result  In  Its  destruction." 

Such  assertions  outrage  many.  Without 
getting  into  a  dispute  over  their  merit,  it  Is 
possible  to  suggest  that  silencing  them  by 
deporting  their  author  mars  the  proud  Image 
of  this  nation  as  an  asyltun  for  political  ref- 
ugees with  unpopular  views  In  their  home 
land. 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  19,  1974. 
Re :  Havlv  Schleber 

All  696  969 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Wiesneb, 

Director  of  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wbesner:  I  am  vsxltlng  to  you  as 
the  Washington,  D.C.  attorney  representing 
Mr.  Havlv  Schleber  who  applied  for  political 
asylum  on  October  16,  1973  In  refusing  to 
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return  to  Israel.  My  communication  supple- 
ments letters  which  you  have  received  from 
Mr.  James  A.  Cardlello,  who  Is  representing 
Mr.  Schleber  as  his  attorney  In  New  York. 

I  am  Informed  by  responsible  persons  that, 
if  Mr.  Schleber  Is  deported  to  Israel,  his  life 
wlU  be  tn  serious  danger  because  of  his  po- 
litical views  and  the  activities  which  he  car- 
ried out  in  connection  with  the  Yom  Kippur 
war.  It  appears  that,  no  matter  how  much 
forbearance  or  police  protection  he  might 
be  afforded  by  the  government  of  Israel,  he 
will  still  be  In  danger  of  being  murdered 
such  as  happened  to  Rudolph  Kastner.  Al- 
though found  innocent  of  charges  linking 
him  in  Improper  dealings  with  Adolph  Eich- 
man,  Kastner  nevertheless  was  shot  to  death 
on  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  by  inflamed  Jewish 
groups  who  felt  he  deserved  to  die. 

Inasmuch  as  your  office  has  access,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, to  many  of  the  facts  In  Mr.  Schieber's 
case,  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  Instead, 
I  shall  limit  this  letter  to  an  urgent  request 
that,  prior  to  taking  a  final  decision  regard- 
ing his  petition  for  political  asylum,  you 
consult  with  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Alfred  L. 
Atherton,  and  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  regarding  the  new  evi- 
dence which  I  will  summarize  in  this  letter. 
I  further  request  that  the  Department  of 
State  obtain  the  views  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  as  to  the 
impact  on  American-Arab  and  Arab-Israeli 
relations  if  Mr.  Schleber  were  deported  and 
later  arrested  or  physically  hsumed  in  Israel. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  considerable  Interest 
in  the  Arab  world  In  Mr.  Schieber's  case  as 
reflected  In  stories  being  published  In  Arab 
newspapers. 

I  am  told  that,  during  the  Yom  Kippur 
war,  Mr.  Schleber  permitted  the  Egyptian  au- 
thorities to  record  several  messages  by  him  to 
Israeli  troops  urging  them  not  to  rely  on 
military  might  In  defense  of  the  present 
State  of  Israel  but  to  pursue  their  goals 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Holy  Land 
State  whose  creation  Mr.  Schleber  has  been 
advocating  for  years.  I  am  also  Informed  that 
the  broadcasts  which  Mr.  Schieber  made  over 
Radio  Cairo  are  considered  by  Israelis  as 
tantamount  not  only  to  treason  but  also  to  a 
call  for  revolution  in  Israel.  The  Holy  Land 
State  which  Mr.  Schleber  Is  proposing  would 
transform  Israel  from  a  unitary  Jewish  state 
Into  a  pluralistic  Jewlsh-Christlan-Moslein 
state  modeled  on  Lebanon  or  on  the  cantonal 
system  of  Switzerland. 


The  Department  of  State  may  already  be  In 
receipt  of  an  announcement  by  Palestinian 
guerrilla  leader,  YasU  Arafat,  calling  for  a 
Jewlsh-Chiistlan-Moslem  stato  apparently 
Identical  to  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Schleber. 
The  Reuters  news  service  carried  such  a  re- 
port which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
January  5,  1974. 

I  am  Informed  that  persons  who  heard  Mr. 
Schieber's  broadcasts  over  Radio  Cairo  are 
ready  to  testify  that  his  messages  so  in- 
flamed Israelis  that  they  would  Insist  on  his 
being  tried  as  a  traitor.  Even  If  that  did  not 
occur,  his  life  would  be  In  serious  danger 
from  action  taken  by  individual  Israelis. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  Incumbent  on  the  Department  of 
State  not  to  permit  Mr.  Schieber's  deporta- 
tion to  Israel  until  American  authorities  are 
in  possession  of  the  full  texts  of  his  broad- 
casts over  Radio  Cairo,  and  the  comments  of 
the  American  Embassies  In  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
and  Cairo,  Egypt,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
his  deportation  on  American-Arab  and  Arab- 
Israeli  relations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  of  course,  to  Justify 
Mr.  Schieber's  actions  in  permitting  the 
Egyptian  authorities  to  record  and  broadcast 
his  messages  to  the  IsnieU  army  and  people. 
However,  as  his  attorney,  I  felt  obligated  to 
point  out  that  he  considers  these  broadcasts 
to  be  consistent  with  his  past  political  activi- 
ties both  In  Israel  and  In  the  United  States. 

As  his  position  Is  presented  to  me,  Mr. 
Schieber  considers  himself  to  be  a  loyal 
patriotic  antl-Commimlst  Jew  who  has  al- 
ways regarded  the  "true  Zionist"  movement 
as  composed  of  three  Interrelated  essential 
elements — Judaism-Chrlstianlty-Islam.  His 
rationale  is  that  the  common  ancest(»'  of 
these  religious  is  Abraham.  For  this  reason, 
he  maintains  that  "true  Zionism"  must  give 
equal  weight  to  Judaism,  the  Mosaic  tradi- 
tion develop>ed  by  the  descendants  of  Isaac: 
to  Islam,  develoi>ed  by  the  descendants  of 
Ismael;  and  to  Christianity,  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  religion  dedicated  to  reconciling 
Isaac  and  Ismael,  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  fervent  proc- 
lamation of  such  beliefs  by  Mr.  Schleber 
while  In  Israel  confronted  by  a  hostile  Arab 
world  was  not  conducive  to  popularity.  Fur- 
ther complicating  Mr.  Schieber's  life  in  Israel 
was  an  equally  fervent  belief  that  Marxism, 
In  any  form,  had  to  be  repudiated  because 
of  Its  atheistic  rejection  of  the  Ood  of 
Abraham. 

These  two  tenets  "Abrahamlc  Zionism" 
and  "anti-Marxism"  accounted,  I  am  told, 
for  the  great  bvUk  of  Mr.  Schieber's  prob- 
lems while  he  was  in  Israel,  resulting  In  hi« 


being  arrested  18  times  whUe  there.  Notably, 
Mr.  Schleber  has  never  been  arrested  In  the 
14  years  he  has  been  In  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting his  current  detention  pending  de- 
portation proceedings.  Consequently,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  not  altogether  implausible  to  Infer 
that  his  conflicts  with  the  legal  authorities' 
in  Israel  arose  basically  from  his  political 
and  Ideological  beliefs. 

As  to  his  antl-Marxlst  and  antl-Commu- 
nlst  beliefs,  I  reouest  that  you  consult  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  who  Is  currently  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  Mr.  Richardson  Is  per- 
Eonally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Schieber's  ac- 
tivities In  publicizing  the  evils  of  the  Soviet 
labor  concentration  camps.  In  this  regard 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Richardson  provided 
Mr.  Schieber  with  an  affidavit  sis  far  back  as 
April  29,  1961  attesting  to  Mr.  Schieber's 
anti-Communist  and  pro-American  at- 
titudes. 

Apart  from  the  personal  fate  of  Mr. 
Schieber,  It  appears  that  his  case  has  elicited 
the  Interest  of  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Among  them  are  such  Congressional  figures 
as  Senator  James  Buckley,  of  New  York, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Congressman  John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 
I  believe  that  all  of  them  would  wish  to  be 
assured  that  the  Department  of  State  under- 
took a  full  Inquiry  Into  the  facts  Involved 
before  acquiescing  in  the  deportation  of  Mr. 
Schieber. 

In  addition  to  these  members  of  Congress, 
other  prominent  American  citizens  are  deep- 
ly Interested  In  the  disposition  of  Mr. 
Schieber's  case.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  Joint 
letter  sent  to  President  Nixon  by  Willard 
Edwurds,  Edward  Hunter  and  Charles  Lucom. 

If  the  Department  of  State  would  wish 
to  have  particulars  about  Mr.  Schieber's  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  I  suggest  that  it  may  wish  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Koczak,  a 
former  Foreign  Service  Officer  stationed  in 
Israel  in  the  years  1964-1956,  and  'with  Mr. 
Harold  Williams,  who  was  the  CIA  chief  of 
station  In  the  Embassy  in  Israel  from  1956 
to  1958.  Mr.  Koczak  is  currently  the  Director 
of  Research  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Einployees,  ATL-CIO,  located 
at  1326  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005.  I  vmderstand  that  Mr. 
Williams  is  now  retired  from  the  CIA  and 
resides  In  Seattle,  Washington.  Both  Mr. 
Koczak  and  Mr.  WUUams  knew  Mr.  Schieber 
in  Israel  and  are  familiar  with  the  serioiis 
danger  which  deportation  will  bring  to  Mr. 
Schieber's  life. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  J.  Tauis. 


SENATE— r/iwrsrfay,  February  21, 1974 


(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  February  19.  1974) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  D. 
HuDDLESTON,  a  Scnator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


PBAYER 

Rabbi  Joseph  P.  Weinberg  of 
the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Washington,  D.C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  caimot  merely  pray  to  You,  O  God, 

To  abolish  war  and  starvation; 

To  root  out  prejudice; 

To  end  despair  and  disease. 

For  we  know  that  You  have  made  the 

world  in  such  a  way 
That  man  can  find  his  own  path  to 

peace. 


That  man  can  develop  the  resources 
With  which  to  feed  the  entire  world. 
That  we  c&n  see  the  good  In  all  men 
And  use  our  minds  to  bring  dignity  and 
healing  to  our  brothers. 

Therefore  we  pray  to  You  instead,  O  God, 
For  strength,  determination,  and  will- 
power. 
To  do  instead  of  just  to  pray. 
To  become  instead  of  merely  to  wish. 

For  Your  sake  and  for  ours. 

Speedily  and  soon. 

That  our  land  may  be  safe. 

And  that  our  lives  may  be  blessed. 

May  the  words  that  we  pray. 

And  the  deeds  that  we  do 

Both  be  acceptable  before  You,  O  Lord. 

Our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Presoent  pro  tkmporz, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  21, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senato 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walt^  D. 
HuDDLxsTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal at  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1974,  be  approved. 

TTie  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dtnr- 
ing  the  session    of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  8.  2974  TO  COM- 
MTTTKE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  and 
when  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ports S.  2974,  the  Cargo  Security  Act  of 
1974,  It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  its  consideration  of  title  2 
of  the  bill  relative  to  the  Customs  Port 
Security  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ter  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  ioformed  the  Senate  that 
the  Hanantsle  Thomas  P.  O'Nkll.  Jb.,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

JLM.  108S4.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
OctobST  27,  ini,  MtabUafalng  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  la  Sen  Fran- 
cisco and  Marin  Counties,  CaUf.,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  and 

H.R.  12628.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  tncwase  tlie  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other  penans; 
to  make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


HOUSE  BELLS  REFERRED 

The  fottowlng  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
LoUicated: 

H.R.  10834.  An  act  to  a-mpn^j  the  act  of 
October  27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Are*  In  San 
Francisco  and  Marin  Ooanttea,  Calif.,  and 
for  other  pozpoaea.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  iBtcrlcc  and  liMul&r  ASalrs. 

HJl.  13«28.  Aa  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
vocailonal  rehabUltaUon,  educational  aaslst- 
aoce.  and  special  training  allowances  paid 
to  eligible  veteran*  and  other  persons;  to 
m*ke  improvements  In  the  educational 
aaslBtance  progrmrar  and  for  other  ptrrpoees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTaln. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  to  be  heard  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
a  special  order  reserved  for  me  later' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  I  shall  not  speak 
at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHn.Es)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to 
Senator  Chiles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recogni2ed 
for  his  remaining  10  minutes. 
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THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  telegram  yesterday  from  the  mayor  of 
Venice,  Fla.,  Mr.  William  McCracken, 
and  I  think  it  explains  quite  well  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  In  Florida 
due  to  the  gas  shortage.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  telegram  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VEinc«,  Fi4*..  February  19,  1974. 
Senator  Lawtor  Cvaixs, 
Capitol  HUl,  DC: 

At  9:20  P.M.  Tuesday,  February  19  I  have 
declared  Venice,  Florida,  a  disaster  area  l>e- 
c&use  of  lack  of  gasoline  fuel.  This  was  moti- 
vated because  employees  of  the  hospital  med- 
ical faclUttes,  school  teachers  and  most  basic 
service  people  are  unable  to  get  to  work. 
Within  36  hours  ambulances  will  not  have 
gasoline  to  operate.  Ftre  and  police  services 
are  already  severely  curtailed,  no  gasoline 
purveyors  are  operating  in  this  area  the  local 
bus  services  are  stopped.  There  is  a  very 
real  hazard  to  life,  safety,  health  and  welfare 
of  CUP  citizens.  In  case  of  storm,  or  natural 
disaster  we  are  defenseless  all  services  are 
ccanlng  to  a  standstill.  The  economy  is  para- 
lyzed. A  local  funeral  home  Is  tinable  to  bury 
Its  cadavers. 

William  L.  McCracken. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tlie  mayor  tells  me  in 
this  telegram  that  he  has  declared  his 
city  a  disaster  area.  It  has  reached  the 
point  that  schools  are  closing  or  will  have 
to  close.  Nurses,  doctors,  and  help  cannot 
get  to  the  hospitals.  The  bus  service  has 
been  terminated.  The  local  mortuary 
cannot  bury  the  dead  because  it  does 
not  have  gas;  so  the  cadavers  have  to  stay 
there.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  we 
find  in  Florida  todaj'. 

I  have  been  devoting  my  time  solely  to 
the  terrible  impact  of  «ie  gas  shortage  in 
my  State  of  Florida.  I  believe  that  the 


lower  southwest  portion  of  my  State  can 
justifiably  be  termed  a  disaster  area  i 
have  received  countless  telegrams  and 
calls  and  have  had  personal  contacts  of 
every  kind,  convincing  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  unless  something  is  done  quickly 
Florida  will  soon  be  paralyzed  because  of 
the  extreme  gas  shortage  we  are  ex 
perienclng  In  certain  parts  of  the  State 
I  have  been  in  constant  contact  with 
the  regional  office  in  Atlanta,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Simon's  office  in  Washington,  and 
have  also  contacted  every  major  oil  dis 
tributor  in  Florida.  Local  gasoline  sta- 
tions are  closed.  Dealers  are  on  strike 
saying  that  they  will   stay  closed  in- 
definitely   until    Government    "gets   Its 
hands  out  of  their  businesses."  Schools 
will  be  forced  to  close  in  some  counties 
imless  changes  are  made  quickly. 

I  have  been  getting  calls  from  busi- 
nesses which  are  plannmg  to  lay  off 
employees  because  of  their  Inability  to 
operate  without  fuel.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  those  businesses  have  already  been 
laying  off.  I  have  been  getting  calls  from 
people  who  are  losing  their  jobs  because 
they  cannot  get  to  work.  Ambulances 
cannot  operate  because  they  have  no  gas. 
And  as  I  said  before,  cadavers  cannot  be 
buried  because  the  funeral  homes  are 
out  of  fuel. 

I  have  listened  to  everyone  in  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  weeks  saying  that 
"everything  is  going  to  improve,"  "wait 
untU  next  week."  and  "things  will  stait 
to  straighten  out."  They  have  not 
straightened  out.  "Hiings  have  become 
worse. 

The  statement  yesterday  that  Florida 
was  being  allocated  an  additional  2  per- 
cent of  fuel  flies  in  the  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous disaster  in  my  State.  Governor 
Carter  of  Georgia  qpoke  out  yesterday 
about  his  State  obtaining  an  additional 
5-percent  allocation  of  gas.  He  admitted 
that  while  Georgia  needs  what  It  got. 
other  States  might  need  it  more.  Florida 
is  one  of  those  States. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  com- 
plete shambles  of  this  allocation  system. 
It  has  broken  down,  and  Florida  is  paj- 
Ing  for  it  deaziy. 

Today  I  am  sending  a  comraunicatton 
to  Mr.  Simon  by  messenger,  pointing  out 
the  inequities  in  the  present  allocation 
system  with  regard  to  Florida  and  de- 
manding: First,  that  he  place  Florida  in 
the  5-percent  category,  in  order  to  ma\ce 
some  attempt  to  alleviate  the  dire  situa- 
tion we  are  experiencing;  second,  that 
he  order  the  fuel  companies  to  file  class 
applications  in  behalf  of  their  service 
stations  in  growth  areas  that  require 
additional  fuel  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
areas;  third,  that  he  realize  that  when 
the  FEO  made  their  determinations  of 
percentages,  they  were  looking  at  his- 
tory, rather  than  basing  their  figures  on 
the  situaticm  today  and  the  effect  growth 
has  had  on  our  State;  and  fourth,  that 
there  be  estaWished  a  Federal  set-aside 
of  at  least  1  percent,  so  that  the  FEO 
could  move  in  an  emergency  situation,  in 
any  area  of  the  country,  to  prevent  panic 
buying. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  bring  quick  reHef  to  noridians— 
that  is,  by  placing  Florida  in  the  5-per- 
cent category. 
It  is  obvloua  to  me  that  both  the  Fed- 
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eral  Energy  Office  and  the  oil  companies 
are  completely  bogged  down  In  th^  own 
bureaucracy.  I  read  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  that,  under  questioning  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Mr. 
Sawhill  told  Senator  Proxbdre  that  his 
oCace  will  work  noore  closely  with  State 
ofiBcials  in  the  future  before  deciding 
how  much  gasoline  to  transfer  from 
States  with  relatively  more  gasoUne  to 
States  with  relatively  less.  I  maintain 
that  this  cooperation  Is  sorely  needed  at 
this  time  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  read  about  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  mak- 
ing remarks  that  the  whole  Nation  is  al- 
most over  the  hump  on  fuel  and  that 
by  March  15  everything  is  going  to  be 
leveled  out;  that  it  does  not  look  as 
though  rationing  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary; that  everything  is  going  along 
smoothly,  I  wish  some  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  would  be  able  to  see 
the  situation  going  on  in  my  State.  I 
wish  they  would  be  able  to  take  some  of 
the  phone  calls  I  am  taking  and  that 
my  office  in  Florida  is  taking  from  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  can- 
not get  to  a  hospital,  or  schoolteachers 
who  carmot  get  to  school  because  they 
stay  in  line  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  school  opens,  and  then  the  fill- 
ing station  closes  because  it  has  nm  out 
of  its  allocation  of  fuel.  I  wish  they 
could  listen  to  some  of  these  cases  and 
then  say  that  the  process  is  working 
smoothly  and  that  it  looks  as  though  it 
is  going  to  level  out. 

We  have  a  situation  that  borders  on 
disaster  all  over  the  southern  part  of 
my  State.  We  hear  some  of  these  re- 
marks, and  then  we  see  some  States 
where  there  have  been  no  lines  and  no 
serious  problem  getting  5  percent  ad- 
ditional gasoline.  Someone  sitting  at  a 
desk  in  Washington,  using  his  slide- 
rule  and  figures  based  on  1972,  deter- 
mines that  certain  States  are  going  to 
need  more  fuel;  and  no  one  is  listening 
to  a  Governor  in  a  State  or  to  the 
regional  man  who  is  telling  them  a  crisis 
is  going  on  In  another  State.  It  makes 
me  realize  that  this  allocation  program 
of  the  Government  Is  not  working.  Un- 
less we  do  something  quickly  to  overhaul 
it,  we  are  going  to  have  utter  chaos,  as 
we  have  In  my  State,  going  on  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tele- 
grams I  have  received  In  connection 
with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Telegrams] 

Bradentok,  Fla., 
February  19,  1974. 
Senator  Lawton  M.  CHn.ES,  Jr., 
Capitol  ma.  D.Cj 

Oasoline  shcvtage  In  our  community  has 
how  reached  emergency  pr(^>ortions.  Our 
businesses  are  suffering,  we  may  soon  have  to 
close  far  lack  of  fuel.  Please  help  us  before 
Jt  is  too  late. 

Plrklns  American  Motors,  Sands  Lincoln 
Mercury,  Bill  Oraham  Ford,  Cox  Chev- 
rolet, HllUard  Pontlac  Cadillac.  Daniel 
Chrysler  Plymouth,  Boast  Dodge,  Oor- 
tez  Toyota,  Cortez  Volkswagen,  Conley 
Buick,  Balsinger  Datstm. 


Tampa,  Fla., 
February  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Chiles,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

We  know  you  are  aware  of  the  steadily 
shrinking  gasoline  supplies  In  all  of  Southern 
Florida.  Unless  action  is  taken  immediately, 
serious  and  long  lasting  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  economy  of  our  state.  The  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  citizens  will  be  jeopardized.  This 
condition  is  intolerable  and  deniai;d.s  strong 
and  prompt  action  on  your  part. 

The  problems  of  service  station  operators 
are  real  and  must  be  carefully  considered.  We 
cannot  expect  the  operators  to  absorb  higher 
costs  of  operations  while  they  stxffer  from 
sharply  reduced  Incomes  resulting  from  allo- 
cations which  do  not  Include  Florida's  phe- 
nomenal population  Increases.  Steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  increase  fuel  allocations 
and  deliveries  to  this  area.  Additionally,  we 
recommend  the  following  steps: 

( 1 )  Keep  unrelenting  pressure  on  Federal 
officials  to  increase  the  fuel  allocation  to 
Florida  based  on  this  state's  singular  growth 
factor. 

(2)  Allocate  fuel  in  Florida  to  establish 
equity  in  distribution  throughout  the  state. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  are  dependlng,^n 
you  as  their  elected  representatives  to  take 
action  on  their  behalf  and  to  take  action 
now.  Time  and  patience  are  running  out.  The 
AAA  Clubs  of  Florida,  representing  700.000 
members,  urge  you  to  attack  this  problem 
today. 

•The  AAA  Clubs  of  Florida;  Marv  hi  Hollo- 
way  Peninsula  Motor  Club;  James 
Hendry.  St.  Petersburg  Motor  Club; 
Ellwood  Smith.  East  Volusia  Division, 
AAA. 

Sabasota,  Fla., 
February  20, 1974. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Gasoline  situation  in  Sarasota  County  now 
worse  than  critical.  Stations  closed,  dealers 
striking,  violence  threatened.  State  alloca- 
tions must  be  adjusted  and  the  real  problem 
faced  without  further  delay. 

Lido  Beach  Innkeepers  and  Condomin- 
ium Owners  Association,  Harry  Oallo- 
way.  President;  Around  the  World 
Motel,  Azure  Tides  Hotel,  Beach  and 
Sun  Hotel,  Frontenao  Hotel,  Gulf 
Beach  Hotel,  Holiday  Inn,  Lido  Beach 
Inn,  Lido  BUtmore,  Suntlde  Motel, 
Surfvlew  Motel,  Three  Crowns  Hotel, 
Triton  Inn,  Saint  Armands  Apart- 
ments, Lido  Harbor  Towers,  Presiden- 
tial and  Woodbum,  Mark  Twain,  First 
Lido  Condominium,  Chateau  Village, 
Pelican  Lodge,  Sheraton  Sandcastle, 
Gulf  Side  Motel,  Second  Lido  Con- 
dominium, Coquina  on  the  Beach. 

Lake  Hamilton,  Fla., 

February  20,  1974. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

Gasoime  situation  critical  in  Polk  County. 
Many  of  our  employees  unable  to  get  enough 
gas  to  come  to  work.  We  are  agrlctutural  and 
we  need  help  at  once. 

Ed  Shc«es, 
Vice  President.  Orange  Co.  of  Florida, 
(Formally  Lake  Hamilton  Citrus,  Inc.) 

Sasasota,  Fla., 
February  20, 1974. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
Copifol  Hill,  D.C.: 
Subject:  gasoline. 

Teachers,  nursee,  workers  stranded.  Gaso- 
line lines  mUea  long.  Snergy  Czar  forbids 
normal  customer  preference.  What  have  you 
done? 

Edwin  A.  Zundel. 


DeLand.  Fla., 
February  20.  1974. 
Senator  Lawton  Chujes, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  appealing  to  you  on  behalf  of 
our  entire  work  force  of  approximately  700 
employes  to  please  lend  your  assistance  In 
obtaining  additional  allocations  of  gasoline 
to  the  DeLand  area.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  filling  stations  .n  the  DeLand  area  are 
closed  due  to  being  out  of  fuel.  By  far  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  stations  are  closed 
due  to  a  strike.  Without  this  additional 
fuel  we  face  the  very  undesirable  possibility 
of  closing. 

Respectfully. 

Brunswick  Corp. 


OCALA,  Fla.. 
February  19,  1974. 
Subject:   Energy. 

Good  Day.  Sik  :  Fuel  for  industry  and  gaso- 
line for  agriculture  and  the  business  commu- 
nity is  essential  if  we  hope  to  remain  viable 
as  a  nation.  I.  for  one.  do  not  mind  restrict- 
ing my  non-business  driving  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum, but  I  resent  and  protest,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  gasoline  to  conduct  my 
business. 

If  it  takes  rationing  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  to  business  such  as  mine  (engaged 
in  the  agricultural  Interests  of  Florida  and 
the  nation)  then  please  explore  this  possi- 
bility, along  with  others  as  a  means  of  clear- 
ing up  this  dreadful  mess. 

However:  I'm  basically  against  further 
government  involvement.  (See  Editorial  of 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  13,  1974, 
"Gulf  Challenge"  and  editorial  of  Barrens  of 
February  18,  1974.  "It's  simple.  Simon.") 

But  since  government  has  become  a  part 
of  the  management  team  try  to  make  the 
system  work  or  get  government  out  of  it. 
I'm  sure  you,  as  well  as  the  harassed  and  be- 
wUdered  taxpayer  realize  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem. 

Please  do  your  utmost  to  project  reason- 
able solutions  to  It. 
Regards, 

Howard  W.  Tbttmm. 

Food  Technologist. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  UPLAND  COTTON  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HtTDDLESTON)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  609  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  1972  upland  cotton  program. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  20, 1974. 
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REPORTS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
PBN8K  AKD  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (]i£r.  HuDoutsTOH)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  XJnited  States,  whJch,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1965,  the  Congress  authorized  par- 
ticipation by  military  personnel  tn  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  awards  for  suggestions,  in- 
ventions and  scientific  achievements. 
Nearly  1.5  million  suggestions  have  been 
submitted  since  that  time,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  luccessf  uUy  motivated  military 
personnel  to  seek  ways  of  redacing  costs 
and  ImproTlng  eflBciency.  Of  those  sug- 
gestions submitted.  235,378  have  been 
adopted,  resulting  in  tangible  first -year 
benefits  In  excess  of  $728  million. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  131,944  sug- 
gestions were  submitted  and  20,854  were 
adopted.  The  adopted  suggestions  rep- 
resent tangible  first-year  benefits  of 
$««,525,250.87,  as  well  as  many  additional 
benefits  and  improvements  of  an  in- 
tangible nature.  Cash  awards  in  fiscal 
year  1973  totaHed  $1,467,531.98.  of  which 
82  percent  went  to  enlisted  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  1124,  I  £un  forwarding  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defei»e  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  containing  sta- 
tiatical  Information  on  this  program  and 
brief  descripttions  of  some  of  the  more 
notewurlliy  contributions  made  by  mili- 
tary personnel  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Richard  NntoH. 
Thk  Whitb  Hotjse,  February  20,  1974. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  MADE  DN- 
DER  SECTION  812  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 
ACrr.  1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HTjMLESTOif)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  messaee  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-155) ,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowloc  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  pro- 
visioQs  of  Section  812  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

Several  months  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Section  812,  this  Administration  took 
the  initiative  to  seek  Allied  cooperation 
in  developing  a  solution  to  the  financial 
problems  arktng  from  the  stationing  of 
UJ3.  forces  in  NATO  Eurwe.  We  initiated 
discussions  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  Biay  1973  with  a  view  toward 
negotiating  another  bilateral  offset 
agreement  covering  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  Then  at  the  June  1973  meeting  of 
NATO  Defense  Ministers,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  proposed  to  the  Allies 


that  they  develop  a  program  to  relieve 
the  U.S.  of  balance  of  payments  burden 
we  bear  as  a  result  of  stationing  forces  In 
NATO  Europe.  He  also  asked  that  the 
U.S.  be  relieved  of  the  additional  budget- 
ary costs  involved  in  stationing  forces  in 
NATO  Europe  rather  than  in  the  U.S. 
A  NATO  study  group  was  established  to 
examine  the  problem.  This  group  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  October  20  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  giving  an  analy- 
sis of  the  financial  problems  arising  from 
the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  terri- 
tory of  other  NATO  countries  and  devel- 
oped options  for  Allied  action  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

On  November  29,  1973.  follou-ing  the 
enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1974, 
Ambassador  Rumsfeld,  the  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Coimcil,  tabled  an  illustrative  pro- 
gram of  military  procurement  and 
budgetai-y  support  which  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Section  812  of  the 
Act  and  thereby  avoid  imUateral  U.S. 
force  reductions  in  NATO  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently, during  the  December  1973 
meeting  of  NATO  defense  ministers,  our 
Allies  declared  their  intention  "to  partici- 
pate in  multilateral  or  bilateral  arrange- 
ment towards  providing  a  common  solu- 
tion to  the  United  States  problem", 
agreed  "to  examine  how  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  civil  and  military 
budgets  of  NATO  and  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture program  might  be  substantially  re- 
duced", and  noted  that  "consideration 
was  being  given  to  widening  the  eligibil- 
ity of  projects  for  funding  under  the 
common  infrastructure  program."  We  are 
continuing  to  point  out  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  and  elsewhere  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Section  812  if  we  are  to  avoid 
unilateral  U.S.  force  reductions.  We  con- 
tinue to  stress,  therefore,  the  urgent  need 
for  Allied  action  to  fulfill  the  Intentions 
declared  at  the  December  1973  meeting 
of  NATO  Defense  Ministers,  regardless  of 
the  evolving  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  U.S.  and  its  Allies. 

Pursuant  to  Section  812(a)  of  the  Act 
cited  above,  a  working  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  developed  ctmcepis  for  use 
m  calculating  the  pertinent  deficit  once 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  information 
becomes  available  for  all  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  An  inter-agency  committee  witliin 
the    Executive    Branch    has    prepared 
recommendations  concerning  what  ac- 
ceptable actions  our  Allies  could  take  to 
offset  the  expected  deficit.  Applying  the 
concepts    developed    by    the    working 
group   chaired   by   the   Department   of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense 
estimates  that  U.S.  expenditures  entering 
the  balance  of  pajmients  as  a  result  of 
the    deployment    of    forces    in    NATO 
Europe  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  commit- 
ments  and  obligations  of   the   United 
States  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2.1  billion.  In  response  to  a  U.S. 
request,   a   stiKfy  ig  now  underway  In 
NATO  to  collect  more  complete  data  than 
in  the  past  on  Allied  military  procure- 
ment from  the  U.S.  in  fiscal  year  1974.  A 
high  level  of  military  procurement  will 
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be  essential  if  the  requirements  of  Sec 
tion  812  are  to  be  met. 

Bilateral  offset  negotiations  with  the 
FRO  constitute  the  major  element  in  our 
effort  to  obtain  Alhcd  payments  to  ctflset 
these  expenditures.  The  cturent  dis 
cussions  are  based  on  a  German  offer 
which  r«)resents  an  increase  over  the 
amount  of  militaiy  procurement  and 
budgetary  support  included  hi  the  Py 
1972-73  agreement.  However,  major  cost 
Increases  of  deploying  our  forces  In 
Germany,  international  economic  and 
financial  developments,  and  the  multi- 
lateral burdensharing  discussions  have 
combined  to  make  the  negotiations  un- 
usually complex  and  time  ctaisuming 
Once  a  satisfactory  bilateral  offset  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded,  we  will  look  to 
our  other  Allies  for  the  remaining 
amount  needed  to  offset  our  estimated 
expenditures  of  approximately  $2.1  bil- 
lion.  Although  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
changing  overall  bedance  of  payments 
positions  of  the  U.S.  and  the  European 
NATO  countries  have  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  other  Allies  to  respond 
promptly  to  our  request  'or  burden-shar- 
ing assistance,  we  are  contlnumg  to  stress 
to  them  the  urgent  need  to  develop  a 
specific  program  to  Insure  that  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  fully  (rffset. 

Action  to  reduce  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  costs  and  budgetary  burdens 
associated  with  the  stationing  of  UJB 
forces  In  NATO  Europe,  while  important 
are  not  the  only  measure  of  equity  in 
sharing  the  common  defense  burden.  Our 
European  Allies  are  continuing  to  im- 
pi-ove  their  forces  f«r  NATO.  These  im- 
provements, reflected  In  increasing 
European  defense  budgets,  are  an  im- 
portant a^ect  in  sharing  the  defense 
burden.  We  are  encouraging  our  Allies 
to  continue  these  improvements  and 
when  possible,  to  direct  their  increased 
spending  Into  areas  which  serve  also  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  share  of  the  common 
burden.  | 

Richard  Nntoif . 
The  White  Hotjsb,  February  20,  1974. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  AMERICA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDLESTDK)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  irtiich  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  of  this  Ad- 
ministration over  the  past  5  years  has 
been  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  1960's,  the  number  of  heroin 
users  increased  sutaetantially,  reaching 
more  than  a  half -million  by  1971.  and 
we  saw  an  increase  in  the  abuse  of  other 
narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drugs. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  many  fOT- 
eign  nations  that  were  involved,  we  have 
undertaken  a  massive  response  to  a  prob- 
lem which  was  assuming  massive  propor- 
tions. Our  response  has  been  balanced 
between  rehabfiltatlon  for  drug  users, 
and  strong  enforcement  against  drug 
traffickers.  It  Is  compassionate,  thorough 
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and  tough — and  It  has  been  highly  effec- 
tive. 

KEHABILrrATION 

In  1971,  Federally-financed  treatment 
programs  for  drug  abuse  were  assisting 
20,000  people.  Today,  these  programs, 
linked  with  State  and  local  drug  abuse 
treatment  programs  have  a  capacity  for 
helping  more  than  160,000  people. 

In  1972.  we  had  some  30,000  people  on 
waiting  lists  for  treatment  of  heroin  ad- 
diction. Today,  these  waiting  lists  have 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Those  who  for- 
merly resorted  to  crime  to  support  a  drug 
habit  because  treatment  was  unavailable 
no  longer  have  that  excuse  for  their 
criminal  activities.  These  who  want  help 
can  get  that  help. 

There  are  those  who  need  help  but  are 
unwilling  to  seek  it.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  them  to  come 
in  out  of  the  cold.  As  an  incentive  to 
those  who  are  not  motivated  to  seek  help 
on  their  own,  Federal  agencies  are  in- 
creasing their  support  of  local  programs 
to  provide  treatment  for  addicts  and 
abusers  who  become  involved  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

ENFOaCEMENT 

Federal  drug  investigation  and  intelli- 
gence responsibilities  have  been  consoli- 
dated in  the  new  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Justice  Department 
to  provide  the  strongest  possible  spear- 
head in  the  attack  on  America's  number 
one  public  enemy. 

International  seizures  of  opiates  have 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  year.  The 
number  of  Federal  drug-related  arrests 
has  jumped  from  over  15,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  almost  25,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  continuing  heroin  shortage  in  the 
East  Coast  is  an  encouraging  .sign  of  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  this 
dangerous  drug  into  our  country.  I  am 
informed  that  the  price  of  a  minigram 
of  heroin  in  New  York  City  has  tripled 
in  the  past  24  months.  The  purity  of  that 
heroin  which  is  available  was  reduced  by 
almost  half  in  the  same  period.  While  v.-e 
cannot  solve  the  drug  problem  ^\itliout 
treating  those  who  are  addicted,  the  most 
important  factor  in  seeking  a  solution 
will  be  continued  reduction  of  illicit  drug 
supplies.  If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  sup- 
ply of  illicit  drugs  v.'e  must  remove  from 
our  society  those  who  deal  in  these  drugs. 

I  am  determined  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  those  who  trafTic 
in  human  misery.  Despite  the  very  posi- 
tive eridence  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  in  removing  the  menace  of  drug 
abuse  from  our  society,  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
June  17,  1971,  requesting  legislation  for 
the  present  full-scale  Federal  offensive 
against  drug  abuse,  I  made  It  clear  that 
there  was  much  we  did  not  know  about 
this  problem.  I  noted  in  that  message 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
enforcement  legislation  I  have  asked  for 
here  will  be  conclusive — that  we  will  not 
need  further  legislation.  We  cannot  fully 
know  at  this  time  what  further  steps 
will  be  necessary.  As  those  steps  define 
themselves,  we  will  be  prepared  to  seek 
further  legislation  to  take  any  action  and 


every  action  necessary  to  wipe  out  the 
menace  of  drug  addiction  in  America." 

While  our  enforcement  efforts  are 
proving  effective  in  finding  drug  traf- 
fickers, our  system  of  criminal  justice  is 
not  as  effective  in  dealing  with  them  af- 
ter they  are  arrested.  Justice  Department 
.studies  show  that  more  than  a  quarter  of 
those  v.ho  are  convicted  of  narcotics 
trafficking  do  not  serve  a  single  day 
behind  bars.  These  studies  also  indicate 
that  nearly  half  of  those  arrested  for 
drug  trafficking  may  be  continuing  their 
criminal  activities  while  out  on  bail.  Fur- 
ther, because  of  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  involved  in  trafficking,  a  drug  law 
violator  finds  it  easier  to  post  a  high  bail 
than  do  persons  in\olved  in  other  types 
of  crime. 

We  have  identified  these  loopholes  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and  now  we 
must  close  them.  I  will  submit  shortly  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  which 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  those 
who  traffic  in  narcotics,  provide  manda- 
tory minimum  sentencing  of  narcotics 
traffickers  for  first  time  offenses,  and 
enable  iudses  to  deny  bail,  under  certain 
conditions,  pending  trial. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  AIMrO  AT  ERrC  TRAFFICKHRS 

Tlie  new  penalties  for  narcotics  traf- 
ficking would  provide  minimum  Federal 
sentences  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  tlian  fifteen  years  for  a  first  of- 
fen.'^e.  It  v.ould  provide  not  less  than 
ton  nor  more  than  thirty  years  for  a 
second  offense.  Additionally,  the  proposal 
would  increase  the  maximum  Federal 
penalty  for  illicit  trafficking  in  other 
dangerous  drugs  from  the  present  five 
years  for  a  first  offense  to  ten  years; 
and  for  the  second  offense,  the  minimum 
penalty  v.ould  be  three  years  and  the 
maximum  penalty  would  be  increased 
xrom  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

This  proposal  v,ould  also  enable 
judges  to  deny  bail  in  the  absence  of 
compelling  circumstances  if  a  defendant 
arrested  for  trafficking  dangerous  drugs 
is  found  (1)  to  h?.ve  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  drug  felony.  (2)  to  be 
presently  free  on  parole,  probation,  or 
bail  in  connection  with  another  felony. 
(3)  to  be  a  non-resident  alien,  (4)  to 
have  been  arrested  in  possession  of  a 
false  passport,  or  (5)  to  be  a  fugitive  or 
previously  convicted  of  having  been  a 
fugitive.  Tlie  defendant  must  be  brought 
to  trial  witliin  GO  days  or  the  matter  of 
bail  v.ould  be  reopened,  without  regard 
to  the  earlier  findings. 

CONCLUSION 

Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  that  we  are 
solving  in  America.  We  have  slready 
turned  the  comer  on  heroin.  But  the 
task  ahead  will  be  long  and  difficult,  and 
the  closer  we  come  to  success,  the  more 
difficult  the  task  will  be.  We  can  never 
aflord  to  relax  our  vigilance  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  adjust  our  method  as  ex- 
perience tells  us  they  should  be  adjusted. 

We  will  continue  to  support  treatment 
and  rehabUitatlon  of  abusers  with  all 
the  generosity  and  compassion  v.hich 
victims  of  di-ug  abuse  require. 

But  there  can  be  no  compassion  for 
those  who  make  others  victims  of  their 
own  greed.  Drug  traffickers  must  be  dealt 
with  harshly,  and  where  Uie  law  is  not 


sufficient  to  the  task,  we  must  provide 
new  laws,  and  we  must  do  so  rapidly. 

I  urge  the  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  legislation  which 
I  am  proposing  to  strengthen  our  drug 
enforcement  efforts  by  closing  the  loop- 
holes in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  21, 1974. 


REPORT  OF  CmL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE PROM  TKi: 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDi.:;sTON )  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewitii  a  copy  of 

the  United  Stat<;s  Civil  Service  Commi5- 

tion's    Annual    Report    for    fiscal    year 

1D73. 

Richard  Nixcn. 
The  White  House,  February  20,  1974. 


EXECurni:  messages  referred 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDLESTON )  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  stuadry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  tlie 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  HaiTis  sun-ey  revealed  that 
the  public's  opinion  of  Congress  has  de- 
clined to  what,  I  suspect,  is  the  lowest 
point  m  history.  Only  21  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  a  favorable  or 
positive  opinion  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  survey. 

While  the  public's  rating  cf  President 
Nixon  is  at  a  low  point,  it  should  be  of 
considerable  concern,  I  suggest,  that  the 
public  rates  Congress  even  lower. 

Mr.  President,  while  lines  at  tiie  gas- 
oline pumps  grow  longer  and  longer  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  major  reason  for  public  dis- 
satisfaction is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  in- 
excusable, if  not  irresponsible,  perform- 
ance by  Congress  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  with  respect  to  the  large, 
oversized  package  of  legislative  measures 
known  collectively  as  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
published  an  article  which  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  House  yesterday  postponed  considera- 
tion of  emergency  legislation  aTter  the  Rules 
Ck>mnilttee  voted  to  allow  House  Members  to 
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object  to  key  provisions  of  the  bill  when  It 
came  to  the  floor — a  move  backers  of  the  con- 
troversial legislation  say  effectively  kUls  It. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty 
what  will  happen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  with  regard  to  the  energy  con- 
ference report  which  passed  this  body 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  But  it  does  now 
appear  that  the  report  may  not  even  be 
taken  up  in  the  House,  and  if  it  is  taken 
up  in  the  House  it  may  not  be  adopted. 
In  any  event,  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  is  very  clear.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  approve  the  conference 
report,  the  President  will  veto  it,  and 
there  is  no  doubt — as  I  see  it — that  his 
veto  would  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibility  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  which  leaves  us  in  a 
legislative  stalemate,  must  be  laid  where 
it  belongs,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ma- 
jority party  which  is  in  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  is  in  control 
of  each  and  every  committee,  as  well  as 
the  legislative  program  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  realize  that  what  I  say  appears  to 
carry  the  overtones  and  ring  of  one  par- 
tisan spokesman  throwing  darts  at  the 
other  political  party.  But,  frankly,  what- 
ever may  be  the  partisan  advantage  or 
disadvantage  in  the  existing  situation,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  deep 
concern  which  we  should  all  have  about 
the  institution  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
effectiveness which  has  been  displayed 
by  fsulure  to  deliver  energy  legislation 
in  such  an  hour  of  great  national  need. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  gone  the  last 
mile  In  terms  of  personal  effort  to  get 
this  oversized  package  of  energy-related 
measures  passed  and  enacted  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  presented. 

On  Tuesday  last,  even  though  I  rec- 
ognized shortcoming  In  the  oil  price  roll- 
back provision,  I  swallowed  hard  and 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
and  in  favor  of  the  conference  report.  I 
did  so,  not  because  I  approved  of  the  roll- 
back gimmick,  but  because  I  know  the 
Nation  desperately  needs  and  must  have 
many  of  the  other  provisions  in  that  en- 
ergy package — provisions  which  are  be- 
ing, and  have  been,  held  hostage  in  what 
has  become  a  prolonged  and  rather 
dangerous  game  here  in  Congress. 

My  vote  on  Tuesday  was  the  second 
time  I  have  voted  against  a  motion  to 
recommit.  Earlier,  it  will  be  recalled,  we 
went  through  a  similar  exercise  when 
there  was  Insistence  upon  a  generally 
unworkable  provision  relating  to  rene- 
gotiation of  profits. 

The  time  has  come — indeed,  it  is  long 
past — when  we  should  call  a  halt  to  the 
"monkey  business" — the  legislative  strat- 
egy— that  keeps  these  needed  energy 
measures  from  being  passed.  In  other 
words,  I  suggest  that  it  is  long  past  time 
to  put  aside  the  strategy  of  trying  to  pass 
the  whole  package  of  energy  measures  as 
an  all  or  nothing  legislative  package. 
Continuing  to  pursue  this  approach 
means  that  90  percent  of  the  package 
which  is  noncontroversial  is  held  hostage 
by  those  who  are  determined  to  impose 
their  will  with  respect  to  the  other  10 
percent. 

What  we  need  to  do  now— and  this 
has  been  obvious  for  some  time — Is 
to  consider  and  pass  separately  the  varl- 
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ous  legislative  measures  in  that  emer- 
gency energy  package.  We  should  go 
ahead  and  pass  each  one  that  can  be 
passed  on  its  own  merits  and  put  it  on 
the  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  this  energy  shortage  grows  more 
acute. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  cannot 
be  avoided  in  this  situation  by  merely 
pointing  a  finger  of  blame  at  the  White 
House. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  deliberately  ar- 
ranged the  legislative  process  so  as  to 
require  that  a  bill  must  win  the  approv- 
ing signature  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  unless  his  veto  can  be 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Con- 
gress. Now.  it  is  very  clear,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  national  interest  requires 
that  Congress  get  about  the  business  of 
enacting  separately,  if  necessary,  those 
parts  of  the  emergency  energy  package 
which  can  be  passed  and  can  be  signed 
into  law — measures  which  can  help  the 
people  who  feel  they  are  struggling  al- 
most helplessly  in  this  energy  crisis. 

Let  me  be  specific  about  some  of  the 
legislative  items  in  the  emergency  en- 
ergy package — items  that  have  been  held 
hostage.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  that 
part  of  the  package  which  would  provide 
relief  with  regard  to  auto  emissions 
standards.  Because  of  action  taken  by 
Congress  in  years  pact  requiring  instal- 
lation of  various  antipollution  de- 
vices, automobiles  today  are  consuming 
10  to  15  percent  more  gasoline  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  those  antipollu- 
tion devices  now  on  automobiles  are 
really  not  necessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  health.  But  I  am  not  arguing 
for  elimination  of  exieting  requirements. 

What  Is  desperately  needed,  however, 
is  enactment  now  of  legislation  to  classi- 
fy what  the  auto  emission  standards 
wOl  require  with  respect  to  1976  models. 
The  automobile  industry  is  already 
faced  with  a  massive  retooling  job  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  shift  in  demand  to 
smaller  cars.  The  difOculty  is  compound- 
ed, however,  by  existing  imcertainty  as 
to  what  will  be  required  in  the  way  of 
auto  emission  standards. 

To  some  it  may  soimd  as  though  this 
is  the  plaintiff  appeal  of  one  Senator 
seeking  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a 
single  State.  But  let  me  just  remind  my 
colleagues  of  some  important  facts.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  Michigan  is  par- 
ticularly hard-hit  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mobile layoffs.  But  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten  that  one  out  of  every 
seven  jobs  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
automobile  hidustry.  What  happens  to 
the  automobile  industry  and  the  jobs  it 
generates  is  important,  not  just  to 
Michigan — but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Another  very  important  measure  In 
this  energy  package  which  is  being  held 
hostage  because  of  the  debate  on  oil  price 
rollback  is  one  which  provides  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  for  the 
lald-off  workers  in  areas  like  Michigan 
which  are  being  particularly  hard  hit  by 
imemplojrment  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
shortage. 

Beyond  that,  another  measure  being 
held  hostage  Is  '.he  provision  to  give  au- 
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thority  to  the  President  to  impose  gas  ra- 
tionlng.  As  we  know,  a  contingency  plan 
for  a  standby  gas  rationing  plan  has  been 
developed.  The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  does  not  want  to  put  it  into  effect 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  so  if  circumstarces 
should  suddenly  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so.  He  does  not  have  that  au- 
thority because  the  measure  to  provide 
is  being  held  hostage  as  part  of  the 
emergency  package. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  pack- 
age which  would  require  certain  power- 
plants  to  convert  back  to  the  use  of  coal. 
Such  action  is  needed — it  is  absolutely 
essential  during  this  energy  shortage  sit- 
uation. 

I  have  referred  to  just  a  few  of  the 
most  important  noncOTitroversial  items 
which  could  be  passed  and  enacted  into 
law,  each  on  its  own  merit,  if  the  ma- 
jority party  in  Congress  should  see  fit 
to  set  a  new  course  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  this  energy  legislation.  We 
should  abandon  the  all-or-nothing  pack- 
age approach  with  which  we  have  been 
struggling  since  last  December.  We 
should  move  instead  to  consider  and  pass 
those  measures,  item  by  item,  which  can 
win  majority  approval  and  be  signed  by 
the  President  into  law. 

Of  course,  there  still  would  be  the 
question — and  it  must  be  confronted: 
How  do  we  deal  with  oil  pricing  and 
windfall  profits?  There  should  be  a  de- 
bate on  this  subject  so  the  several  ap- 
proaches can  be  considered — so  the  Con- 
gress can  make  a  decision  as  to  which  of 
the  various  alternatives  would  be  most 
equitable  and  would  do  the  best  job  in 
terms  of  attaining  our  ultimate  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  sufficiency. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  can  be  and 
should  be  a  separate  debate  about  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  legislation.  The  need  for 
a  decision  on  that  issue  should  not  hold 
up  action  on  all  of  the  other  legislative 
measures.  We  can  no  Icaiger  afford  to 
have  the  others  held  hostage— they 
shoiild  be  enacted  suid  put  into  effect. 
They  are  needed  regardless  of  what  we 
do — or  fail  to  do — with  respect  to  oil  pric- 
ing or  windfall  profits. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  were  to  pass 
all  of  the  other  measures  in  the  energy 
emergency  package  which  has  been  held 
hostage,  we  would  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  compile  a  good  record  of  per- 
formance on  the  energy  problem.  There 
are  other  measures,  not  included  in  the 
package,  which  also  require  attention. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  need  to 
authorize  development  of  deepwater 
ports  so  supertankers  will  be  able  to 
deliver  needed  oil  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  United  States.  That  legislation 
has  not  seen  the  light  of  day  In  the 
Congress. 

There  is  the  matter  of  siting  of  nuclear 
powerplants — legislation  to  do  something 
about  the  redtape  and  long  delays  in- 
volved in  constructing  nuclear  power- 
plants — an  alternative  source  of  power 
which  is  desperately  needed. 

Furthermore,  legislation  Is  needed  to 
revise  the  pricing  policies  that  now  apply 
to  natural  gas.  Congress  should  come  to 
grips  with  this  very  difficult,  controver- 
sial issue. 

So,  all  these  energy-related  matters 
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are  on  the  agenda  of  Congress.  I  think  It 
is  my  responsibility,  not  only  as  a  spokes- 
man for  my  party,  but  as  an  individual 
Senator  from  a  State  severely  hit  by  the 
energy  shortage,  to  say  that  Congress 
must  get  going.  Action  is  desperately 
needed.  And  to  achieve  it,  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  strategy,  because  that 
all  or  nothing  package  strategy  has  been 
a  failure  with  no  prospect  of  it  going  anj'- 
v^here  from  here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized  fpr  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  my  distinguished  counter- 
part on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  realizes 
my  strong  friendship  for  him,  and  it  is 
genuine.  I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for 
Senator  Griffin  and  enjoy  working  v.'ith 
him.  I  think  the  relationship  is  mutual. 
I  always  feel  reluctant  to  speak  in  a  vein 
that  rnight  indicate  a  personal  animus, 
but  I  know  that  the  Senator  understands 
that  that  is  not  in  what  I  will  say. 

The  distinguished  Republican  whip 
has  made  reference  to  "monkey  busi- 
ness." He  began  his  eloquent  address  by 
referring  to  the  low  rating  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Harris  poll,  and,  of  course, 
we  all  are  concerned  about  that  low 
rating.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  But  after 
expressing  concern  about  the  low  rating 
of  Congress,  the  Senator  then  went  on  to 
talk  about  Congi-ess  performance  during 
the  last  several  months,  and  he  spoke 
about  the  responsibilities  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  both  Houses. 

He  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
so-called  poor  performance  of  Congress 
during  the  past  several  months  on  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  both  Houses. 
He  said,  "It  must  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  majority  party."  Then  he  went  on 
to  shed  crocodile  tears  for  his  concern 
about  Congress,  our  "failure  to  respond," 
and  all  of  this  was  referred  to  as  "dan- 
gerous monkey  business." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  ever  seen 
"monkey  business"  truly  epitomized, 
may  I  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  talk  that 
constitutes  genuine  monkey  business. 
Those  of  us  who  are  so  concerned  about 
the  low  rating  of  Congress  ought  to  quit 
running  Congress  down. 

We  are  in  a  divided  government,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  that  I  never  Uve 
to  see  another  time  when  there  is  divided 
government  in  this  country.  One  can 
always  except  half  of  the  Congress  to 
be  constantly  running  against  Congress 
in  an  era  of  divided  Government. 

The  President  is  naturally  going  to 
have  the  people  in  his  own  party  in  both 
Houses  defending  his  policy.  And  when 
they  defend  the  President's  policy,  they, 
being  a  minority  of  the  Congress,  are 
going  to  criticize  Congress. 

So  here  we  have  half  of  the  Congress 
making  war  on  the  very  institution  of 
which  that  minority  party  is  a  part.  No 
wonder,  Congress  has  such  a  low  rattag 
when  half  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
nm  against  Congress,  when  they  vilify 
and  castigate  and  criticize  the  Congress 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  friend  un- 
derstands as  well  as  I  understand  that 
the  responsibility  for  enacting  programs 


in  this  country  and  In  Congress  is  a 
shared  responsibility.  It  Is  not  100  per- 
cent the  responsibihty  of  the  Democratic 
leadership.  It  also  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  and  in  the  executive. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  on  this 
floor  that  we  are  fortunate  that  we  have 
the  kind  of  leadersliip  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  has  repeatedly  shown 
the  finest  kind  of  cooperation  in  enact- 
i;:g  legislation  and  in  developing  a  re- 
markable record  on  the  part,  certainly 
oi  the  Senate,  last  year. 

Hundreds  of  bills  were  passed.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  nominations  were  con- 
firmed. The  oversight  function  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  was 
admirably  preformed.  I  think  that  the 
Sen.'\te  can  be  proud  of  its  record,  and 
before  the  end  of  this  session  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  will  have  turned  in  as 
good  a  performance  as  most  Congresses 
r;i:d  better  than  some. 

So  I  think  that  my  friend  has  engaced 
in  a  little  bit  of  finger  pointing  this  day 
when  there  is  really  enough  blame  to  go 
around. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
has  been  no  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  was  in  the  White 
House  last  April,  May,  or  June — I  cannot 
recall  precisely  the  date — v.-hen  the 
energy  situation  was  discussed.  And  my 
friend  from  Michigan  v.-as  there  at  the 
same  time.  The  President  referred  to  it 
as  an  energy  problem.  He  said: 

Tills  Is  not  an  energy  crisis.  This  is  an 
energy  problem. 

If  there  are  any  recordings  down  there 
at  tlie  White  House,  I  think  they  will 
substantiate  what  I  have  said. 

It  was  said  then  by  the  President  that 
this  "is  not  an  energy  crisis,  but  an 
energy  problem."  The  administration 
has  had  5  years.  Mr.  President,  to  foresee 
an  energy  crisis  and  to  foresee  an  Arab 
embargo  and  to  foresee  a  time  when  the 
administration  would  not  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  a  gasoline  shortage.  How- 
ever, what  lias  the  administration  done? 
It  failed  to  foresee  and  to  prepare  to  deal 
wltli  this  situation.  It  is  not  organized. 
It  is  not  prepared.  Even  if  the  President 
wanted  to  institute  gasoline  rationing 
today,  the  administration  does  not,  by 
its  own  admission,  have  the  machinery 
to  implement  such  a  decision.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  administration  speaks  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth.  It  says  there 
would  not  be  gasoUne  rationing,  and  it 
says  there  may  be  gasoline  rationing. 
Meanwhile,  the  presses  are  printing 
gasoline  rationing  coupons.  It  speaks 
with  many  voices. 

Tlie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  says  one  thing,  and  the 
Energy  Director,  Mr.  Simon,  says  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  thing.  Both  men  are 
honorable  men — men  of  integrity.  Who 
knows  what  to  believe?  This  lack  of 
credibility  is  hurting  all  institutions  of 
Government.  And  until  there  is  credi- 
bility restored  to  all  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment, tlie  people  of  this  country  are 
not  going  to  know  what  to  believe  or 
wliom  to  believe,  and  the  Government  is 
going  to  lack  the  kind  of  cooperation  It 
needs  from  the  pubUc  to  deal  with  an 
energj'  crisis  or  any  other  crisis. 


The  people  do  not  laiow  what  to  be- 
lieve and  do  not  believe  what  they  hear, 
for  good  reason.  One  day  we  are  told 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  in  the 
very  near  future.  "I  have  just  had  some 
conversations,"  we  are  told,  "and  I  want 
to  say  that  there  will  very  shortly  occur 
a  very  important  meeting  with  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  hope  that  out  of  that  meeting  v.ill  come 
some  gocd  news  with  respect  to  the  Arab 
embargo."  It  then  turns  out  that  tlie 
meeting  had  been  planned  for  weeks.  It 
v/as  nothing  new. 

Everyone  knew  slreadv  about  that 
meeting  and  when  it  was  going  to  occur. 
We  are  also  told  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
cession; yet,  we  are  in  a  recession  right 
now.  We  are  told  that  we  will  coonerate 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  will  cooperate 
with  this  and  v.ith  that  at  the  very  time 
that  cooperation  is  lacking. 

Tlie  people  hear  one  thing.  However, 
they  see  just  the  opposite.  I  suppose  that 
v.-e  ousht  to  have  taken  at  face  value  the 
maxim  that  was  laid  down  several  years 
aTo  in  the  first  Nixon  administration, 
which  went  something  like  this:  "Watch 
whpt  v.e  do,  not  what  we  say." 

The  trouble  is  that  what  is  being  said 
is  less  than  meaningless,  sjid  what  is  be- 
in?r  done  is  subzero. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  enough  blame 
to  go  around.  And  I  v.-ould  hope  that  the 
time  is  here  when  we  ought  to  stop  try- 
ing to  say  the  kettle  is  blacker  than  the 
pot  and  vice  versa.  . 

The  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  says  that  the  country  needs 
various  provisions  in  the  bill  that  went 
to  the  House.  Yet.  he  also  said  that  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  and  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  package. 

What  are  we  to  beUeve  when  Congress 
has  shown  the  only  leadership  that  has 
been  sho'R-n  in  this  field  for  years?  The 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
R.iNDOLPH>  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  have  shown  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  I  was  speaking  about 
the  possibility  of  a  fuel  shortage  years 
rgo  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  For  years  I  have 
added  moneys  to  appropriation  bills  for 
coal  research. 

So,  there  have  been  ample  voices  In 
the  Congress  for  a  long  time  that  have 
been  calling  attention  to  the  unwisdom 
of  depending  upon  a  vulnerable  foreign 
EOTirce  of  energj'  supply. 

Congi-ess  has  shown  the  only  leader- 
ship in  the  field.  And  not  only  has  it  not 
liad  the  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch;  it  has  often  had  to  fight  the 
executive  branch  in  getting  anj-tliing 
enacted  to  deal  with  and  to  prevent  the 
encrgj'  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  thr.t  all  of  us 
on  both  fides  of  the  aisle  will  reevaluate 
what  we  do  and  reanalyze  what  we  say 
when  we  attack  the  institution  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  We  cannot  bemoan  the 
f^ct  that  its  rating  is  low  when  we,  by 
cur  own  words,  contribute  to  the  obloquy 
that  daily  grows. 

So  I  hope  that  my  friend  will  accept 
what  I  have  said  in  the  spirit  In  which 
I  have  tried  to  say  it.  I  do  not  question 
his  conscientious  purpose.  I  recognize 
tliere  is  a  little  something  in  a  partisan 
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way  to  be  gained,  perhaps,  by  running 
down  Congress;  we  all  have  our  partisan 
views,  and  we  are  not  averse  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  taking  advantage  of  situ- 
ations to  advance  our  partisan  positions. 
But  I  think  we  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  criticize  our  own  insti- 
tution. It  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  we  our- 
selves make  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  There  is  no  point  in  going 
through  the  record  of  wiiat  has  hap- 
pened and  what  has  not  happened.  I 
can  only  say,  like  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  that  he,  his  coUea.gue,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  I 
have  all  been  involved  in  this  energy 
effort  for  some  time. 

I  would  only  point  out,  just  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  things,  that  when  Sen- 
ator Randolph  proposed  a  commission 
to  look  into  the  energy  problem  in  1970, 
which  was  a  bipartisan  effort,  in  which  I 
Joined  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
£ind  I  tliink  over  half  the  Senate  joined, 
the  administration  opposed  his  proposal 
on  grounds  that  there  was  no  need  for  it. 
Then  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Randolph,  adopted  the  reso- 
lution which  will  now  be  expanded.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45.  Out  of  that  effort  has 
come  the  basic  legislation  through  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  something 
about  the  energy  problem,  and  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
tools  to  do  the  Job. 

Over  in  the  Interior  Committee,  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline — let  us  just  take  that  one 
as  an  example — that  would  have  been 
started  a  long  time  ago  had  the  adminis- 
tration listened  when  my  counsel  made  it 
very  clear  to  them  that  they  were  in 
legal  trouble  because  they  needed  au- 
thority beyond  the  50-foot  right-of-way 
requirement  which  was  in  the  then  exist- 
ing law. 

But  what  happened  was  that  they 
would  not  agree.  They  said  they  were 
confident;  the  oil  industry  took  the  same 
po6itlon,  and  the  court  imanlmously 
overruled  them.  But,  let  me  point  out,  It 
was  not  on  environmental  grounds.  So 
we  put  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  bill 
through. 

We  foresaw  the  problem  of  the  need  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy  with  a  $20 
billion  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Michigan  sup- 
ported It,  but  the  administration  opposed 
it,  and  subsequently  came  out  for  their 
own  program.  But  it  passed  the  Senate 
82  too. 

As  to  the  allocation  of  scarce  fuels:  I 
Introduced  that  bill,  and  it  passed  the 
Senate  over  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Simon— who  I  think  Is 
a  dedicated,  competent,  and  loyal  Amer- 
ican, who  Is  doing  his  best  to  do  a  good 
Job — without  the  mandatory  allocation 
authority  could  not  do  anything  today. 
Yet  the  administration  opposed  it.  I  was 
at  that  meeting  In  April  a  year  ago  that 
the    distinguished    asslfitant    majority 


leader  has  referred  to,  and,  very  candidly, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not 
know  that  they  had  opposed  the  $20  bil- 
lion R.  &  D.  program.  That  was  one  of 
those  OMB  decisions. 

I  must  say  that  it  was  very  diflQcult,  on 
the  legislative  side,  to  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  these  problems,  because 
no  one  was  in  charge  of  the  store.  I  do 
not  want  to  bring  up  embarrassing  sub- 
jects, but  Governor  Love  said  he  never 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  energy  program.  That  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Washington  saying  it;  that 
is  what  he  said  in  a  news  conference. 
And  I  must  say  the  facts  are  that  we  had 
no  one  in  charge  until  Governor  Love  was 
appointed,  and  then  he  could  not  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  it  is  no  wonder  that  Governor  Love 
quit  in  disgust. 

Now  Mr.  Simon  has  taken  over,  and 
I  have  given  him  100-percent  coopera- 
tion; I  have  stated  it  publicly.  I  think  he 
is  trying  to  do  a  good  job  in  a  difBcult 
situation.  You  do  not  make  friends;  it  is 
not  a  good  platform  to  be  administrator 
of  this  program  and  expect  to  have  peo- 
ple love  you. 

The  facts  are  that  the  conference  re- 
port we  are  talking  about  stemmed 
from  legislation  that  we  originated  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs.  General  Lincoln,  over  a  year 
ago — and  it  came  out  in  the  investigative 
hearings:  the  distinguished  Senator 
f rorn  Kentucky  who  is  now  occupying  the 
chair  (Mr.  HtroDLisTON)  was  present 
when  it  came  out — General  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  OEP,  said 
that  they  had  a  contingency  plan  to 
deal  with  a  cutoff.  When  we  had  them 
in  closed  session  before  the  committee. 
Governor  Love  and  others  said  there 
was  no  such  contingency  plan.  And,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  they  did  not 
have  a  legislative  program. 

We  went  ahead,  and  I  cooperated  with 
the  man  who  was  coordinating  at  that 
time,  Melvin  Laird.  We  worked  together, 
we  got  a  bill  out,  and  we  passed  it  over- 
whelmingly. I  concede  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  they  added  a  lot  of 
amendments.  I  did  not  agree  with  many 
of  the  amendment*,  but  we  had  two 
conferences  and  we  worked  it  out. 

The  conference  r^iort  Is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  It  must  be 
passed.  I  would  hope  we  can  get  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats 
on  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  the 
waiver. 

Look  at  what  Is  in  the  bill.  People  are 
really  hung  up  on  three  things  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  hung  up  on  these  astro- 
nomical price  increitses,  shortages,  and 
unemployment.  We  tried  to  address  our- 
selves to  all  three. 

We  have  the  provision  in  there  on  the 
price  rollback,  a  provision  on  imemploy- 
ment  insurance,  and  provisions  on  coal 
conversion,  auto  emission  standards,  and 
the  authority,  for  eKample,  to  allocate 
critical  materials  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  oil  drilling  that  is  essential. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
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the  Senator  Is  reciting  the  very  same 
proposals  as  being  included  in  that  large 
package— of  course,  as  he  knows,  there 
are  also  others — that  I  recited.  As  I  indl 
cated  earlier,  I  voted  agahist  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  for  the  conference  re- 
port precisely  because  I  am  aware  that 
the  Nation  desperately  needs  many  of 
the  other  measures  included  in  that 
large  legislative  package. 

But  the  thrust  of  ray  statement  earlier 
was  this:  I  did  not  take  the  floor  to  de- 
fend the  administration;  I  did  not  seek  to 
berate  Congress;  but  I  did  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Congress  does  have 
a  low  rating  in  the  public  mind— a  fact 
we  cannot  wish  away.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  is  so,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way 
Congress  has  dilly-dallied  with  this 
emergency  energy  package — the  way  so 
many  of  the  noncontroversial  measures 
have  been  held  hostage  in  that  package 
The  Senator  from  Washington  may 
think  that  the  House  will  adopt  the  con- 
ference report;  but,  I  believe  the  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  House  probably  will  not 
adopt  the  conference  report.  And,  in  any 
event,  if  it  does,  the  President  will  veto 
it. 

I  do  not  seek  to  justify  or  explain 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  But  those  are 
the  facts.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  one  whose 
job  is  to  count  votes,  that  a  Presidential 
veto  would  be  sustained  in  this  body,  if 
not  in  the  other  body. 

My  suggestion — my  plea — was  that 
Congress — and  those  in  charge  of  strat- 
egy on  this  subject — should  put  the  mat- 
ter of  oil  pricing  and  taxation  to  one  side 
so  we  can  have  a  separate  debate  on  that 
issue.  Let  us  go  ahead  now  and  pass  the 
other  noncontroversial  measures  in  the 
energy  package — those  which  we  know 
can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  voted  almost  two- 
to-one  to  roll  back  prices.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  major  Issues  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  not  Just  what  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  at  the  gas  pump  but 
what  Industry  has  to  pay.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  Industries  which  are  heavy 
lasers  of  energy.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  inflation  that  is  taking  place  not  just 
at  the  gas  pump  or  the  fuel  oil  trucks 
but  I  am  concerned  with  the  impact  on 
the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  see — and  I  would  join 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  in  going  over  to 
talk  to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  House  and  see  If  we  can- 
not let  the  House  vote  on  this  when  a  bill 
such  as  this  conference  report  has  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  two-to-one  margiiL  I 
think  it  is  tragic  that  the  House  cannot 
vote  on  something  that  deals  with  the 
burning  issue  throughout  America  today. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  is  it  fair  to  observe, 
then,  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton— as  it  is  his  privilege  so  to  do — ap- 
parently is  going  to  insist  upon  the  whole 
package,  or  nothing?  Unfortunately,  that 
has  been  the  strategy  since  last  Decem- 
ber, and  nothing  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  if  we  want  to  dismember  the 
bill,  we  will  be  here  for  a  long  time  and 
find  endless  trouble.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  when  the  Senate  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  Its  will  and  the  mo- 
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tlon  was  offered  to  break  It  up,  the  effort 
was  routed  2  to  1.  I  predict  that  if  the 
House  Is  given  a  chance  to  vote,  it  will 
pass  It  overwhelmingly. 

The  American  people  are  in  an  ugly 
mood  right  now.  They  want  action.  They 
want  the  things  that  are  in  that  bill. 

There  is  a  reporting  provision.  The 
oil  companies  must  disclose  their  inven- 
tories, what  they  have,  how  much  they 
are  importing,  and  how  much  they  are 
exporting. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  plea  is  that 
with  the  overwhelming  mandate  from 
the  Senate,  with  the  2-to-l  vote,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  abondon  the  legislative 
approach.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
claims  that  the  House  will  not  pass  the 
bill  as  passed.  I  thhik  it  will  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. If  the  President  wants  to 
veto  it.  we  have  that  threat  on  every  bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out  that 
we  were  told  over  and  over  again — and 
I  could  not  believe  it  and  it  did  not  hap- 
pen— that  the  President  wsis  going  to 
veto  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill.  I  was  told 
that  he  was  going  to  veto  the  mandatory 
allocation  bill.  He  did  not  veto  either  one 
of  those  bills. 

I  have  stated  over  and  over  again  at 
every  opportunity  that  I  want  to  work 
with  Mr.  Simon.  I  think  he  Is  doing  the 
best  job  he  can  under  very  difBcult  cir- 
cumstances. I  feel  strongly  that  he  needs 
the  support  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  Congress.  I  am  going  to  give 
that  support  to  him.  I  will  continue  to 
give  it  to  him. 

But  would  it  not  be  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  let  the  House  vote  on  this  and 
if  the  President  then  sees  fit  to  veto  it, 
we  will  have  to  consider  that  problem. 
But  we  have  had  the  threat  of  a  veto  on 
every  energy  bill  we  have  sent  down 
there.  Those  are  the  facts.  I  would  hope 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation — and  I  want 
to  extend  the  hand  of  cooperation — that 
we  could  work  together  and  get  this  bill 
up  for  a  vote  up  or  down  in  the  House — 
the  conference  report,  that  is.  and  get  it 
to  the  President.  If  the  President  vetoes 
it,  then  we  will  have  to  meet  that 
problem. 

But  I  think  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry, 
Mr.  President,  the  things  in  this  con- 
ference report  are  a  mlnlmimi.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  other 
bills  coming  out  to  expedite  the  leasing 
program,  to  move  on  the  coal  conversion 
program,  and  to  buUd  the  refineries  we 
need  to  build.  There  is  a  long  list  of  such 
bills.  I  would  like  to  see  the  swiministra- 
tlon  take  this  opportiinity  to  extend  the 
olive  branch  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
crisis  throughout  America  in  the  energy 
area  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  other 
urgent  business  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
niay  I  assure  the  Senator  and  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  continue  to 
endeavor  the  best  it  can  to  show  the  same 
kind  of  cooperation — and  I  think  it  is  an 
admirable  cooperation — with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  future,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  past.  The  Democratic 
leadership  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
President  on  these  problenos.  After  all, 
the  American  people  will  not  blame  the 
President  alone  if  we  fail.  The  American 
people  will  not  blame  Congress  alone  If 


we  fall.  They  will  just  blame  "the  Gov- 
ernment" if  we  do  not  work  together. 
When  they  start  cleaning  out,  they  will 
clean  out  everything  and  everybody,  top 
to  bottom — RepubUcans  and  Demo- 
crats— incumbents — ^President,  Senators, 
and  all  if  we  do  not  provide  the  answers 
to  the  mounting  problems.  It  is  about 
time  we  stop  pointing  the  finger  at  each 
other  for  partisan  gain,  and  hold  out  oiur 
hands  and  work  together  in  cooperation 
to  reach  a  solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
send  this  bill  to  the  House  to  give  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  give  it  a  work- 
ing over.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good 
bill.  There  were  some  good  things  in  it. 
There  were  several  things  in  it  that  were 
bad.  Had  the  House  approved  it  as  It  left 
the  Senate  and  the  President  had  vetoed 
it,  I  would  certainly  vote  to  sustain  his 
veto,  because  on  the  whole,  there  were 
more  bad  things  in  it — too  many  bad 
things  In  It — that  more  than  offset  those 
that  were  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUN(7nON  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  THE  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  CZECHO- 
SLOVAK SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion with  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Re- 
public, signed  at  Prague  on  July  9, 1973 — 
Executive  A,  93d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion— transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  convention  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Withont 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmittlns  for  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  along  with  the  Agreed 
Memorandum  and  related  exchange  of 
notes,  signed  at  Prague  on  July  9,  1973. 1 
also  am  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Convention. 

The  signing  of  this  Convention  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  gradual  process  of 
improving  and  broadening  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Consular  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  not  pre- 
viously been  the  subject  of  a  formal 
agreement.  This  Convention  will  estab- 
lish firm  obligations  on  such  important 
matters  as  free  commimication  between  a 
citizen  and  his  consul,  notification  of  con- 
sular oflBces  of  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  their  citizens,  and  permission  for 
visits  by  consuls  to  citizens  who  are  un- 
der detention. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  enjoy  a  long  tradition 
of  friendship.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 


through  this  Consular  Convention  to  im- 
prove the  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the 
convention  its  prompt  £ind  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  V.  Palkie,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  FILE  REPORTS  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  Labor  and  I*ublic  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    FILING    REPORT    ON 
ELECTION  FINANCING  BELL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
repoi't  on  Xhe  election  financing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  FILING  REPORT  ON 
MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
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fare  have  until  the  hour  of  mkinight  io- 
morrow  to  file  a,  report  on  the  minimi^ni 
wage  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NEIGHBORHCX>D      YOUTH      CORPS, 
1974 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors will  recall,  I  have  sought  each  year, 
through  supplemental  appropriation  or 
otherwise,  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequately  funded  summer 
youth  job  program  for  poor  youth,  14 
to  21  years  of  age,  principally  through 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
Job  progrsun. 

Last  year,  we  faced  a  particularly  long 
and  frustrating  conflict  to  provide  that 
funding,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
aftnlnlstratlon  refused  Initially  to 
spend  even  the  basic  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  fcM-  that  purpose  and 
did  so  at  the  last  minute,  and  then  only 
through  Intervention  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

To  encourage  early  planning  of  an 
adequately  funded  program  for  this 
coming  summer,  we  included  in  the 
Comprehen&iTe  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  signed  by  the  President 
on  December  28,  a  special  transition  pro- 
vi^oa  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  directly  for  a  program — es- 
sentially through  the  mechanism  utilized 
last  summer — at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  urged  in  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference that  the  program  be  maintained, 
as  a  minimum  at  last  year's  levels. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  in  re^jonse  to  that  strong 
expression  of  congressional  Intent,  the 
administration  has  now  committed  Itself 
to  a  summer  Job  program  at  a  level  of 
$300  million  for  an  aggregate  of  740,- 
200  jobs,  the  levels  of  last  summer.  Each 
job  will  consist,  as  It  did  last  year,  of  26 
hours  per  week  for  9  weeks  at  a  cost  of 
$423  per  dot 

Tills  commitment  is  expressed  In  a 
letter  to  me  dated  February  4,  1974, 
from  Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter  J. 
Brennan. 

As  noted  In  Secretary^  Brennan's  let- 
ter, the  $300  minion  will  consist  of  $208.6 
minian  as  a  revised  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  request  and  $91.4  million  fnnn 
manpower  funds  carried  over  from  last 
year.  Importantly,  as  noted  in  the  let- 
ter, these  funds  wfll  be  In  addition  to  the 
$250  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration— also  through  a  revised  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974 — ^for  public  employ- 
ment programs  onder  title  11  of  the  new 
act. 

This  Is  In  welcome  contrast  to  the  situ- 
ation last  summer  when  the  adminis- 
tration encouraged  munlclpahtles  to  di- 
vert to  summer  Jobs,  public  employment 
funds  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1«71,  rather  than  to  make  avail- 
able the  funds  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated specifically  tor  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  program. 

This  very  commendable  and  substan- 
tial commitment  of  the  swlministration 
for  this  yetu-  should  enable  early  plan- 
ning for  the  summer  youth  Job  program 
to  cut  Into  the  unemployment  rate  for 


poor  youths — ^which  generally  runs  as 
high  as  30  to  40  percent  and  which  may 
be  further  aggravated  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  downside  economic  projections 
as  the  siunmer  approaches. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  even 
this  amount  of  $300  million  may  not  be 
enough  In  light  of  those  factors  and  in 
that  matter,  I  shall  be  guided  by  a  siu-- 
vey  now  being  taken  at  my  request  by  the 
U£.  Conference  of  Mayors-National 
League  of  Cities,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted later  this  month. 

But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  wish 
publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  administration  for  this  early  basic 
step  and  to  pledge  every  effort  to  insure 
prompt  congressioiial  action  on  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  and 
any  additional  funds  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Secretary  Brennan 
dated  February  4,  togetlier  witli  my  re- 
sponse of  February  14,  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
10,  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 
Washington,  DC-,  February  4.  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate.  WasKingtvn,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javite:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press ray  appreciation  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  ot  ttoe  Compichenslve  Bmployirtent 
and  Training  Act.  I  aza  aware  of  the  arduous 
work  contributed  by  you  during  hearlngB  and 
floor  debate,  as  well  aa  in  the  oonferenoe, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  Act  is  a  better  one 
because  of  your  strong  personal  Interest. 

As  you  pointed  out  during  debate  on  the 
Conference  Report,  autbOTlzatlon  of  the 
Neighborhood  Yo^th  Oorps  is  preserved  In  Its 
essence  In  the  Act.  I  know  of  your  concern 
with  continued  high  rates  of  unemployment 
among  youth  and  related  Interest  In  youth 
programs.  I  am  sure  that  others  with  similar 
concerns  appreciate  the  emphasis  on  youth 
urograms  provided  for  in  Section  304(a)  of 
the  Act. 

wnth  specific  reference  to  the  transitional 
provision  in  Section  3(c),  authorizing  a  sep- 
arate youth  program  this  year,  which  you 
authored,  it  Is  our  intention  to  fund  these 
programs  during  the  Rununer  of  1974  at  a 
leTel  of  tSOO  million.  Of  this  amount,  #308.6 
million  win  appear  as  an  added  request  In 
the  revised  FY  1974  estimate  which  will 
accompany  the  budget  request  of  the  Presl- 
deut  for  FY  1975.  The  remaining  $91.4  mU- 
llon  wM  come  from  manpower  funds  carried 
over  from  last  year.  This  amount  will  provide 
summer  programs  of  the  same  total  capacity 
as  last  year  I  assure  you  that  funds  for  Title 
n.  Public  Employment  Programs,  are  not 
involved  in  these  funding  plans  for  summer 
youth  programs  in  FT  1974. 

Pieate  be  assured  your  eCfective  interest  In 
adequate  funding  erf  gummer  youth  Jobs  is 
appreciated  by  the  Department. 
Sincerely, 

PETHI  BRFNNAIf, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Pebhuart  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Pbter  J.  Bbeknan. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
UJ.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Pm;:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  of  Pebriiary  4  regarding  the  Adminis- 
tration's Intention  to  provide  an  aggregate 
of  $300  milUon  for  summer  yo^th  Jobs  for 
the  coming  summer. 

It  Is  my  uiKler«taading  that  the  amount. 
coDBlstlng  of  $208.0  miUlon  in  new  budget 
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authority  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $91.4  nUUlon 
In  carry  over  funds.  wlU  provide  an  aecretatB 
of  740,200  Jobs,  the  same  number  ^ovlded 
last  summer:  It  Is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  funds  for  tltl«  n  wlU  not  be  used 
to  make  up  the  basic  amount. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  In  this  regard,  and  I  pledee 
every  effort  in  supporting  the  supplemental 
request,  as  weU  as  any  other  funds  that  mav 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  for  this  sum 
mer. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  lo,  1974] 

Pttndb  Promised  foh  StTMXER  Jobs — WHrre 

House,  in  Reversai,,  To  Aid  700,000  Yotjths 

(By  John  Berbers) 

V^ASHiNCToif,  Febrttary  9. — This  Is  the  time 
of  year  when  the  Nliton  White  House  and 
members  of  Congress  ordinarUy  square  off 
for  their  annual  battle  over  funding  sum- 
mer Jobs  for  youths,  with  the  Administra- 
tion talking  of  holding  the  Une  and  legiaJt- 
tors  pressing  for  more  money. 

This  year,  however,  the  White  House  has 
thrown  In  the  towel  even  before  the  match 
began.  It  has  promised  to  spend  $300  million 
f»  more  than  700,000  Jobs  for  poor  teen- 
agers during  a  nine-week  suiimier  period. 

The  move  Is  Indicative  of  the  new  concili- 
atory approach  that  the  Republican  White 
House  is  taking  toward  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress on  a  wide  range  of  Issues. 

"This  is  fresh  evidence  of  the  Administra- 
tion's desire  to  respond  to  Congressional  In- 
tent," said  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republi- 
can of  New  York,  a  leader  In  the  perennial 
fight  for  more  fvmds.  '-YMs  is  In  welcome 
contrast  to  the  situation  last  summer  when 
funds  already  appropriated  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  Administration  only  at  the  last 
minute,  and  then  through  Intervention  of 
the  Federal  courts." 

COMPEOMISIS    MADE 

The  Administration  Is  making  compro- 
mises with  Congress  on  legfcsdatlon  that  It 
pre«vlously  refused  to  amend  c«-  accept:  It 
Is  funding  programs  that  it  had  planned  to 
kill;  it  has  abandoned  the  m»Jor  portion  of 
Its  effort  to  impound  funds,  and  it  is  propos- 
ing some  leglslaUon— hcBlth  and  welfare  re- 
form, for  example — that  Is  much  niore  liberal 
than  the  Nixon  White  House  considered  pos- 
sible last  year. 

Administration  sources  cite  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  the  reason  for  the  policy 
shift.  As  to  the  youth  Job  program,  William 
H.  Kolberg,  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  for 
Manpower,  sakl  last  month,  "I  think  the  Owi- 
grees.  speaking  for  the  country,  has  said  a 
summer  Job  program  for  youth  is  an  im- 
portant thing  and  we're  going  to  have  one." 

The  general  feeling  In  Congress,  however, 
is  that  the  weakened  state  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency is  a  factor  in  the  general  shift  <a  pol- 
icy. President  Nixon  Is  facing  an  impeach- 
ment inquiry  in  the  House  of  Bepresents- 
tives,  and  readers  of  history  there  ar»  re- 
calling that  more  than  100  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  stopped  blocking  leg- 
islation passed  by  his  opponents  In  Congress 
at  the  time  of  his  Impeachment  trial  and 
thus  escaped  expulsion  from  office. 

RtJ'USEU   m    1973 

On  the  matter  of  youth  Jobs,  the  Admin- 
istration's shift  In  position  Is  quit*  radical. 
Ccmgress  appropriated  money  specifically  to 
finance  the  Jobs  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Citing  its  efforts  to  halt  infla- 
tion by  controUlng  Fedeml  expenditures,  the 
White  House  refused  to  spend  the  money. 

Last  March  21,  the  President  announced 
that  the  localities  could  fund  summer  Jobs 
largely  from  money  appropriated  for  emer- 
B«ncy  public  service  employment.  This  caused 
Senator  Javits  to  retort:  "This  Is  Impound- 
ment and  breach  of  promise.  Cities  are  left 
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with  the  Hobson's  choice  of  firing  the  father 
in  order  to  hire  the  son." 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  In  the  Federal  courts, 
which  ruled  against  the  Administration  In 

July. 

On  Feb.  4,  shortly  before  the  budget  for 
the  1976  fiscal  year  was  made  public.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brennan  informed 
Senator  Javits  that  the  Administration  would 
provide  fxinds  for  the  Job  program  this  year, 
even  before  Congress  appropriates  them. 

"It  la  our  Intention,"  he  wrote,  "to  fund 
these  programs  during  the  summer  of  1974 
at  a  level  of  $300  million." 

ADDED   BEQITEST 

He  said  that  of  that  amount,  $208.6  million 
would  appear  as  an  added  Administration 
request  for  the  funds  it  was  seeking  under 
the  new  comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  The  remainder  will  be  $91.4 
million  left  over  from  last  summer  because 
the  court  ruling  ottme  so  late  the  Labor 
Department  could  not  use  all  the  money 
Involved. 

It  Is  considered  likely.  Congressional 
sources  said,  that  additional  funds  for  youth 
Jobs  will  be  supplied  from  other  programs, 
depending  on  the  need  established  by  sur- 
veys and  economic  conditions. 

"This  very  commendable  and  substantial 
commitment  of  the  Administration,"  Senator 
Javits  said,  "should  enable  early  planning 
for  a  summer  youth  Job  program  to  cut  Into 
the  unemployment  rate  for  poor  youths — 
which  runs  generally  as  high  as  30  to  40  per 
cent  and  which  may  be  further  aggravated  by 
the  energy  crisis  and  downside  economic  pro- 
jections as  the  siunmer  approaches." 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  fight  between 
Congress  and  the  Administration  over  the 
fimding  level  has  not  been  settled  until  late 
spring  or  siunmer,  preventing  rational  plan- 
lUng  by  the  localities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Bspo«T  ON  Emergenct  Rail  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
ti<m,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
p<Mt  on  Emergency  Bail  Services,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposso  Legislation  c«r  Sccretast  or 
Tbanspobtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Laterstate  CcMnmerce 
Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that  rates  are 
compensatory,  to  allow  more  flexibUlty  In 
estabUshlng  rates,  to  facilitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  uneconomic  rail  lines,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  r»U 
transporUtion  faclUtles  and  to  develop  a 
rolling  stock  scheduling  and  control  system 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Operations  UNDiai  Airport  and  Airwat 

DEVELOPMENT   ACT    OF    1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  » 


report  on  operations  tinder  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  dated  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Proposed  Lsqislation  or  Department  or 
Health,  Eoucation,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
to  Improve  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety,  to  repeal  the  FUled  Milk 
Act  and  the  Filled  Cheese  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes    (with   accompanying   papers). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uani- 
mous  consent  that  a  communication 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  smd 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Proposed    Legislation    op    Department    of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  adequate 
financing  of  health  care  benefits  for  all 
Americans  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Legislation  op  Department  op 
Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  Improve  the  Nation's  un- 
employment compensation  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Operation  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tartlf 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  dated  1971  (vrtth  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  of  Peace  Corps  Annttal  Operations 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  ACTION 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing   appropriations    for    Peace    Corps 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  on  Programs  Admin imtehed  bt  thx 
ACBNCT      FOR      International      Develop- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  programs  administered  by  that 
Agency,  fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  International  Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  SUte, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  documents 
relating  to  international  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


Report  on  Certaiw  Services  PsovmED  to 
State  or  Local  Governments  bt  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transcript  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
technical  services  were  provided  to  State  or 
local  governments  by  that  Administration, 
calendar  year  1973.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Fiscal  Year  1973,"  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  February  7, 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Changes  In  Law  Rec- 
ommended to  Enable  GSA  to  be  More  Effec- 
tive In  Selling  Excess  Properties  and  In  Ac- 
quiring Public  Building  Sites,"  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  dated  February  15,  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,-,  a  report  entitled  "United  States  Pro- 
grams In  Ghana."  dated  February  12.  1974 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "More  Intensive  Re- 
forestation and  Timber  Stand  Improvement 
Programs  Could  Help  Meet  Timber  Demand." 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  February  19,  1974  (with  an  acoom- 
panylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  of  U.S.  Water  Resottrces  Council 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  plan  for  the  Big  Muddy 
River  Basin,  111.  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  plan  for  the  Genesee  River 
Basin,  N.Y.  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Reports  of  Water  RESotmcES  Council  and 
Ohio  RrvxR  Basin  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  OlBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  Persldent,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  of  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  Commission  on  Com- 
prehensive Studies  of  the  Wabash  River  Ba- 
sin. 111.,  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha 
River  Basin,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  (with  accompanying  pap>ers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  With  University 
or  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Energy  and  Minerals,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  with  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Moscow,  Idaho,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Field  Testing  Tracer  Gas  Surrey 
Techniques  to  Quantify  Leakage  Ventilation" 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed    Amendment   to    Concession 
Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract,  at  the  Kalaloch  Area  of  Olym- 
pic National  Park.  Wash,   (with  an  accom- 
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panylng  p»p«r).  Raferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

Report  or  Oovkknment  Comptroixes 
roR   Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Territorial 
Affairs,  Department  of  tha  Interior,  trans- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rejport  of  tbe 
Government  Comptroller  for  Guam,  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1073  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  Department 
or   State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congreselonal  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  and  Under  Secretary,  Department 
ot  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Min- 
ute No.  242  of  the  Internatiorkal  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  concluded  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
(TIAS  904),  entitled  "Permanent  and  De- 
finitive Solution  to  the  International  Prob- 
lem of  the  Salinity  of  the  Colorado  River 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular'  Affairs. 

PROPOS2D  LfCISI^TION  OF  ATOUIC  ENERCT 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commlaslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  aacord- 
ance  with  section  aei  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  ; 
A  resolution  ot  the  Senate  of  the  State  cf 
Washington.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Resolution  182 

"Whereas,  Tftiere  are  1,127  American  serv- 
icemen still  listed  as  missing  In  action  In  In- 
dochina one  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Vietnam  peace  accords;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  more  than  50  fam- 
ilies In  Washington  with  fathers,  husbands  or 
eons  still  on  the  list  of  men  missing  In  ac- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  The  Jantiary  37,  1973.  peace  ac- 
cords did  make  a  mutual  promise  of  cooper- 
aUon  on  the  exchange  of  information  about 
■11  servloinen  mJwlng  in  action;   and 

"Wbereas,  The  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
provided  such  Informatloa  and  have  In  fact 
hlnrtarred  search  teams  looking  for  the  miss- 
ing man;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Nlzan  prcunlsed  that 
a  complete  accounting  of  the  men  missing 
In  action  would  be  given  the  same  priority 
as  the  return  of  the  566  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  returned  home  from  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  spring  of  1973; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  That 
Congress  ujrge  the  President  to  demand  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  comply  with  the  1973 
Vietnam  peace  accords,  and  that  he  obtain  a 
full  accounting  of  all  American  servicemen 
missing  In  action; 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  o£  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
State  ot  Waihtngton." 

A  reacdutton  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 


Washington.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Reeolution  184 

"Whereas,  The  shortage  of  petroleum  fuel 
has  decreased  the  amount  of  such  fuel  sold 
in  this  state;  and 

"Whereas.  In  their  efforts  to  help  during 
the  energr  crisis.  6be  citlzena  of  this  state 
have  curtailed  drlviag  and  are  attemptmg 
to  use  less  petroleiun  fuel;  and 

"Whereas.  State  highway  fund  income  has 
been  reduced  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
lesEer  number  of  gallons;  of  petroleum  fuel 
sold  In  the  state;  and 

"Whereas.  The  reduction  in  such  revenue 
has  made  this  state  less  able  to  meet  the 
federal  matching  funds  requirements  for  con- 
struction of  hlghwayt  by  the  department  of 
highways; 

"Now,  therefore,  ho  it  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  State  ot  Washington,  that  Con- 
gress should  consider  methods  of  relieving 
the  states  of  their  responsibility  to  match 
federal  funds  and  that  Congress  should  con- 
sider reducing  or  eliminating  the  state 
matching  funds  requirements  for  highway 
construction;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  tl»e  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  mamber  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington." 

A  resoltitlon  adopted  by  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Con.servation  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  leglslatloa  to  fmplement  certain 
recommendations  of  the  National  Water 
Commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Alfair.s. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Desk  and  Der- 
rick Club  of  Houston,  Tex.,  pledging  their 
continued  support  to  the  Nation  relating  to 
conser.'atiou  of  energy.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  pray- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances,  from  Mrs. 
B.  C.  Deatherage.  Sai^  Jose,  Calif.  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  C.\NNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  addltlouil 
amendments: 

S.  1541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  eongreasional  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  flscRl  measures;  to  provide 
ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  In 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional  office  of 
the  budget;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-638) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldemt,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1973,  8.  1541  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rulee  and  Administration 
with  instructloDf  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  not  later  th»n  February  25,  1974. 
This  matter  was  considered  and,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit<£e  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  S^iator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  it  lias  performed  an  out- 
standing job  in  amending  S.  1541  and 
reporting  it  back  now  io  the  Senate  tn 
such  form  that  I  believe  it  wHI  be  a 
monumental  step  forward. 

It  Is  a  long  overdue  reform  bill,  and 
will  go  a  long  waj'  toward  improving 
the  fiscal  processes  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  have  10  days 
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to  prepare  and  file  ltd  report  that  should 
accompany  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  bilL  He  worked  while 
the  Congress  was  not  In  session.  He  had 
a  joint  committee  staff  from  numbers  of 
various  committees  that  were  involved 
with  these  various  questions  covered  in 
the  bill  and  he  has  really  performed  an 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  overly 
generous  comments  concerning  my  part 
in  this  endeavor. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

S.  3044.  An  original  WU  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  financing  and 
conduct  of  such  campaigns.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
689),   together  with  adtUtlonal  views. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   TAL&IADOE    (by   request)  : 
S.  3031.  A  biU  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture; 
to  Increase  the  oouapensatloa  of  certain  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
provide    for   an   additional    member   of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPABKMAN   (for  hhnself,  Mr. 
Tower,    and    Mr.    Johnston)     (by 
request) : 
S.  3032.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for   the  orderly  transition  from  mandatory 
economic  controls  and  continued  monitoring 
of  the  economy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3033.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By     Mr.     ERVIN     (for     himself,    Mr 
MusKiE,  Mr.  PSBCT,  Mr.  Chxles,  and 
Mr.  Javbs)  : 
S.  9034.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  reservaticm 
of  appropriated  funds  except  to  provide  for 
contingencies  or  to  effect  savings.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  od  Gkyverxunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  8TAFPOKD  (for  himself ,  Mr. 
Bakes,  and  Mr.  Raitdolpei)  : 
S.  3035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,   the  Fedetal-Ald   Highway  Act 
of  1973,  and  other  related  provisions  of  law, 
to  establish  a  unified  ta-ansportaitlon  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ccwnmlttees  on  Banking,  Hous- 
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Ing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Flnanoe,  and  Public 
Works,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Ur. 

Young,  Mr.  CtJBJis,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 

McGovERW,  and  Mr.  Psonrmi) : 
S.  803«.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  InspecUon 
of  Imported  daliy  products  and  by  requir- 
ing that  such  products  comply  with  certain 
minimum  standards  for  quality  and  whole- 
someness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on  which 
milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  In  which 
such  products  are  produced  meet  certain 
minimum  stajidards  of  sanitation.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Kx.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Aboukesk,  Mr.  Cl,akk,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

HaTUAWAT,      liX.      Ht7I>OI.SSTON,      Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  3037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  full  financial 
disclosure   by  Federal  elective  officials  and 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3038.  A  bUl  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  <X  the   Department   under   whicSi 
the  U.S.  Coast  Quard  is  operating  to  cause 
the   vessel   Miss   Keku,   owned    by   Clarence 
Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  engage  In  the  American  fisheries. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hamssx) : 
8.  3039.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  valua- 
tion of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a  close!  y  held 
business  for  estate  tax  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLET: 
8.  S040.  A  bill  relating  to  amendments  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
raltteo  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    McCLURE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Raki>ou>h,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 
Gr.\vei,,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
8.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a 
1-yesr  period,  to  estahllsh  an  econtKnlc  ad- 
justment assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.   3042.  A   blU  to  require   the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  cwiailn  Inde- 
pendent   agencies    which    regulate    banking 
and  thrift  Institutions  to  transmit  certain 
r^wrts  and  other  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3043.  A  bin  to  amend  the  statutes  to 
create  a  Federal  Citizens  Appeal  Board,  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of   citizen   appeal   processes,   and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  3044.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  ot  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  ot  primary  and  gm^ral 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. : 
S  J.  Res.    189.   Joint  resolution   to  restore 
posthumously  ftill  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 
S  J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
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and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  from  May  36.  1874.  through  June  1, 
1974.  as  "National  Stamp  Collecting  Week," 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTOODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  CHILES: 
S.  3030.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend 
tlie  Export  Administration  Act  ol  1969. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

NEED  TO  REVAMP  EXPORT  ASMXNISTKATION  ACT  TO 
MEET  CHANGES  IN  WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing proposed  legislation  today 
which,  if  passed,  would  rewrite  the  ba&ic 
authorities  and  policy  context  of  the 
Export  AdministraUon  Act  to  meet  the 
new  circumstances  we  face  today  in  the 
world  economy. 

The  energy  crisis  has  turned  the  world 
economy  upside  down  and  inside  out  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  All  of  this 
sudden  cliaiige  should  cause  us  to  re- 
examine legislation  governing  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,    especially    trade   legislation. 

Most  trade  legislation  deals  with  im- 
ports because  it  is  barriers  to  imports 
which  in  the  past  has  constricted  world 
trade. 

But  the  trade  policies  which  have  had 
the  most  devastating  eCfects  on  the 
world's  economic  outlook  in  the  energy 
crisis  are  export  controls  on  oil,  export 
taxes  on  oil  and  changes  in  oil  export 
prices.  So,  suddenly  attention  should 
shift  to  policies  affecting  exports  in  addi- 
tion to  policies  affecting  imports. 

It  happens  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  article  I  section  9 
prohibits  the  levying  of  export  taxes. 
Export  controls  are  authorized  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
which  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
This  legislation  is  primarily  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  domestic  supply 
from  sources  of  domestic  production. 

Export  controls  can  be  used  to  restrict 
the  outflow  to  world  markets  of  goods 
which  may  be  in  short  suiqily  in  the 
United  States  and  which  may  be  experi- 
encing price  increases. 

So  the  Export  Administration  Act  as 
it  now  stands  makes  export  controls  an 
instrument  of  domestic  economic  policy 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  foreign 
economic  policy. 

Last  year  there  was  very  legitimate 
and  serious  concern  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  HoTislng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  authorities  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  to  deal 
with  shortages  in  soybeans,  cotton  seeds, 
and  scrap. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  export  controls 
can  be  used  only  If  three  conditions  pre- 
vail. There  must  be:  First,  an  "excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials,"  second,  a 
"serious  inflationary  impact."  aod  third, 
the  latter  must  be  caused  by  "ai^normal 
foreign  demand."  This  is  very  tightly 
drawn  language.  Whereas  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  use  of 
export  contrc^  in  every  Instance  and 
Congress  should  have  a  definite  role  to 
play,  my  strong  feeling  is  that  this  au- 


thorizing language  is  totally  inade<ruate 
to  meet  what  can  now  be  seen  as  press- 
ing problems. 

In  my  view  the  policy  context  delined. 
in  the  "findings"  sections  of  the  act  and 
the  auth(Mizing  language  should  contain 
specific  reference  to  the  following  areas 
of  major  concern: 

First,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  legally  respond  with  export  controls  to 
actions  taken  by  other  governments 
which  vitally  affect  the  U.S.  domestic 
economy. 

Second,  the  need  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  access  to  supplies  as  well  as  ac- 
cess to  markets.  j 

Third,  the  fact  that  export  controls 
should  now  be  a  major  item  on  tho 
agenda  of  international  trade  negotia-i 
tions  in  the  GATT.  | 

Fourth,  the  inadequacy  of  existing  in-i 
temationjJ  rules  and  institutions  to  han- 
dle present  problems  arising  from  export 
policies. 

EE6P0NSE  TO  OTHJESS 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  legislation  1 
have  already  introduced  <S.  2947) ,  export 
controls  cannot  now  be  used  to  respond 
in  another  product  of  importance  to  a 
country  which  uses  export  policies  to 
affect  the  price  or  supply  of  a  product  of 
importance  to  us. 

I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  for  the 
United  States  to  have  the  specified  legal 
authority  to  respond  with  export  controls 
of  our  own  to  actions  taken  by  others 
wljch  are  as  damaging  to  our  economy 
as  the  recent  oil  measures  have  been. 

We  must  be  able  to  use  export  controls 
to  persuade  other  countries  to  adjust 
their  policies.  We  do  not  have  that  au- 
thority now.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  includes  provision  of  that  author- 
ity as  in  the  bill  (S.  2947)  that  is  already 
introduced. 

Changes  in  oil  prices,  export  taxes,  and 
the  rate  of  oil  exports  by  the  oU  produc- 
ing nations  have  thrown  the  world  into 
a  ti2zy.  The  effects  on  our  economy  have 
been  tremendous.  They  have  had  and  wfll 
have  major  effects  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
growth  prospects. 

In  August  of  1971  the  United  States 
took  severe  steps  to  try  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order  economically — to 
strengthen  our  curreiKy,  to  eliminate  a 
serious  deficit  In  our  balance  <A  pay- 
ments, and  to  pot  our  economy  an  a  more 
competitive  footing.  All  of  this  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  our  balance  of  trads 
from  a  deficit  of  $917  million  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1971  to  a  surplus  of  $714 
million  In  the  third  quarter  of  1973. 

Now  the  recent  rises  in  oil  prices  have 
thrown  predictions  about  our  future 
trade  balance  way  off.  The  highly  re- 
spected OECD  in  Paris — the  Organlza- 
tion  of  Economic  Cocqseratian  and  Devel- 
c^xnmt,  comprised  of  all  industrial  na- 
tions— had  forecast  before  the  December 
oil  price  increases  that  the  United 
States  would  sell  about  $5  billion 
more  worth  of  goods  abroad  t^ian 
it  imports  in  1974,  a  very  sizable 
trade  surplus.  Now,  in  light  of  tlia 
tremendous  oil  price  rise,  the  OECD  is 
forecasting  a  U.S.  trade  deficit  of  $1.5 
billion.  This  is  a  total  change  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion tn  our  trade  relations  which  is  a 
massive  turnaround  due  to  oil  price  rises. 
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The  effects  on  our  allies  will  be  even 
worse,  given  their  much  smaller  sizes. 
The  OECD  now  predicts  a  ta^e  deficit 
of  $7.5  billion  for  Britain,  $6  biUioa  for 
Japan,  |3.75  billion  for  Prance,  $3.5  bU- 
llon  for  Italy  and  $2.5  bUllon  for  West 
Germany. 

Only  Canada  Is  foreseen  as  balancing 
its  trade  books,  and  that  Is  because 
Canada  has  been  behaving  like  an  oil 
producer  by  raising  its  prices. 

The  OECD  revised  figures  Indicate  that 
inflation  and  unemployment  will  Increase 
sharply  In  the  first  6  months  of  1974,  but 
will  taper  off  considerably  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  They  forecast  an  annual 
rate  of  imemplosmient  of  5.5  percent  up 
from  4.8  percent  last  year.  Inflation  last 
year  was  8.8  percent  overall  with  a  more 
than  20  percent  rise  in  food  prices. 

These  were  the  highest  rates  of  infla- 
tion In  many  years.  Now  the  OECD  is 
predicting  still  higher  rates.  Estimates 
of  real  growth  In  the  United  States  pre- 
dict a  decline  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
In  the  January  to  June  period,  followed 
by  a  recovery  to  a  two-and-a-quarter- 
perc«it  growth  dtirlng  the  second  half 
of  1974. 

These  effects  on  our  economy  and  on 
world  economic  conditions  are  disastrous. 
And  yet  we  have  been  caught  in  this 
crisis,  as  if  there  is  nothing  we  can.  do 
to  try  to  persuade  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions that  their  actions  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  us  but  possibly 
damaging  also  to  their  own  Interests. 

Hence,  the  findings  and  the  policy 
language  of  the  Export  Administration 
Aot  needs  to  take  account  of  this  newly 
I)ercelved  need  to  have  the  capacity  to 
respond  with  export  controls  on  goods  of 
importance  to  other  coxmtries  when  they 
take  «w;tlon  on  their  exports  which  Is 
damaging  to  us. 

ACCESS  TO  SUPPLIES 

Beyond  this,  the  energy  crisis  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  access  to 
markets  la  not  the  only  limitation  on 
trade.  Access  to  supplies,  especially 
sources  of  fuel  and  food  Is  now  seen  as 
the  critical  bottleneck. 

It  Is  as  If  the  supply  problem  suddenly 
leapt  upon  us  after  so  many  years  of 
people  worrying  about  demand  and  ac- 
cess to  markets.  With  Inflation  becoming 
a  woiidwlde  problem,  sources  of  eoon<Mn- 
Ical  food  have  become  more  important. 

Many  studies  have  discussed  problems 
which  might  arise  from  exhausting  fi- 
nite supplies  of  raw  materials  and  natu- 
ral resources.  Tliose  studies  are  getting  a 
better  hearing  now  that  oil  has  become 
such  a  problem. 

All  this  argues  that  assuring  access  to 
supplies  at  the  very  least  should  be  in- 
cluded in  trade  legislation  and  trade 
negotiations.  Clearly,  In  any  bargaining 
BltuatloD,  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
access  to  supplies  abroad  without  al- 
lowlDff  access  to  our  own  sources  of 
supplies. 

This  win  require  that  authority  to  ex- 
ist to  shape  UJS.  policy  on  export  con- 
trols on  the  basis  of  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  access  to  supplies.  Tbis  authority 
does  not  now  exist.  Given  the  fact  th^t 
the  world  now  is  more  a  sellers'  than  % 
buyers'  market,  we  should  legislate  this 
authority. 
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The  trade  reform  bill  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is 
the  legislation  whldh  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  mandate  to  par- 
ticipate in  major  trade  negotiations  with 
other  nations  in  the  GATT.  There  is  a 
need  to  establish  a  conference  between 
the  trade  reform  bill  and  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  so  that  they  reinforce 
rather  than  contradict  each  other. 

The  trade  reform  bill  should  be  the 
vehicle  for  providing  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  and  guide- 
lines with  other  nations. 

The  operational  authority  for  the  use 
of  export  controls  is  contained  and  I 
think  should  remain  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  It  seems  essential  that 
this  act  be  amended  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  major  international  trade 
negotiations  are  in  the  works  and  that  it 
is  within  the  framework  of  these  nego- 
tiations that  international  rules  and  ar- 
rangements regarding  the  use  of  export 
policies  should  be  discussed. 

The  fact  that  the  findings  and  policy 
authorities  of  the  act  define  export  con- 
trols largely  as  instruments  of  domestic 
economic  policy,  make  it  imperative  to 
cast  the  authorizing  language  In  the 
mold  of  foreign  economic  policy  so  that 
the  implementing  authorities  in  this  act 
mesh  with  the  negotiating  authorities  In 
the  trade  reform  bill. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  pro- 
vides explicit  langioage  for  the  Export 
Administration  Act  which  would  link  It 
to  the  trade  reform  bill  and  would  assure 
that  export  controls  become  a  major 
topic  for  discussion  and  negotiation  In 
the  trade  talks  within  the  GATT. 

There  are  some  legislative  proposals 
before  the  Congress  which  would  pl{u:e 
the  hnplementative  authority  for  export 
controls  and  other  measures  within  the 
trade  reform  bill. 

I  would  think  that  keeping  the  Imple- 
mentatlve  authority  for  export  controls 
within  the  Exix)rt  Administration  Act 
would  be  preferable,  given  its  broad  con- 
cern with  domestic  and  International 
dimensions  of  supply,  and  make  minor 
revisions  In  the  language  of  the  trade 
reform  bill  to  provide  explicit  negotia- 
tion authority  for  export  controls  and 
for  addressing  the  International  prob- 
lems of  access  to  supplies. 

THE    mADBQTJACT   OF    HUIKS   AND    rNSTtTUTIONS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
chaos  In  world  economic  relations  shows 
the  Inadequacy  of  International  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  to  develop  agreed 
upon  principles  of  conduct  In  export 
policy  practices  to  avoid  the  kind  of  uni- 
lateralism we  have  recently  witnessed  In 
oil. 

To  be  sure,  this  Is  %  very  dlflttcult  area 
to  deal  with.  In  fact,  the  dlscuslon  of  the 
whole  range  of  so-called  "nontarlff 
barriers"  to  trade,  of  which  export  con- 
trols Is  one,  were  largely  left  out  of  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trsuie  negotiations 
which  dealt  mostly  wHh  tariffs. 

Nontarlff  barriers  are  to  be  a  major 
focus  of  attention  In  the  coming  trade 
talks.  These  are  very  complex  and  diffi- 
cult, and  surely  export  controls  will  be 
one  of  the  most  dlfBcult  matters  to  find 
agreement  on  how  they  should  be 
treated.  But  tt  Is  now  abundantly  clear 


that  deal  with  them  we  must,  and  that 
considerable  effort  must  be  made  to  work 
out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
to  guide  how  nations  take  action  on  ex- 
port controls  affecting  the  welfare  of 
other  nations.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
this  whole  subject  has  been  ignored  As 
the  just  released  "Economic  Report  of 
the  President"  points  out  so  aptly: 

The  existing  patterns  of  thoxight  as  well 
as  existing  trade  rules  were  not  well  geared 
to  dealing  with  trade  policy  measures  aimed 
at  restricting  exports  »nd  preserving  do- 
mestic sources  of  supply. 

Establishing  these  kinds  of  trade  rules 
to  guide  governmental  actions  on  exports 
controls  Is  vital.  The  bill  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing will  hopefully  enhance  this  effort. 

CONCXTTSION 

There  is  a  vacuum  not  only  in  the  ex- 
isting pattern  of  thought  on  these  sub- 
jects but  also  In  the  existing  pattern  of 
legislation.  The  language  I  am  proposing 
today  to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  will,  I  hope,  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  Eichleve  some  order  out  of 
the  economic  chaos  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing. 

If  we  revamp  the  policy  context  and 
authorities  of  this  act  to  provide  the  ca- 
pacity to  respond  with  export  controls  to 
damaging  export  policies  abroad  and 
cast  the  use  of  export  controls  within  our 
overall  effort  to  achieve  through  interna- 
tional negotiations  world  economic  prac- 
tices which  permit  freer  and  more  equita- 
ble access  to  markets  and  to  sources  of 
supplies,  I  think  we  will  have  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  to  strengthen  our  own  hand 
In  deaUng  with  the  new  totemational 
economic  problems  we  face. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request) : 
S.  3031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  Increase  the  c<Mnpensatlon  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; to  provide  for  an  additional 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  so  forth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Asslstcuit  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
legislation,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Ao«ict7i.tube, 
Washington.  D.O.,  February  6,  1974. 
Hon.  O^iAU)  R.  FoBD, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkas  Mb.  PsxsmDrr:  Eacloeed  is  a  dr&ft  of 
a  bill  to  proivkle  the  foUowlng  adjustments 
In  the  top  level  policy  ataff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcultTire : 

Establlalh  two  new  positions  as  Aaslstant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Executive  Levei 
IV; 

Raise  the  position  of  Administrator,  Ani- 
mal and  Plaut  Health  Inspection  Service, 
from  OS-18  to  Executive  Level  V;  and 

Increase  the  membership  of  the  boend  of 
the  CcHnmodlty  Credit  Oorpomtlon  from  six 
to  seven. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  bring 
the  USDA  top  level  staff  In  line  wltb  other 
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(departments  and  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  the  scope  and  conkplexlty  of 
USDA  programs  since  1953,  the  last  time  such 
legislation  was  enacted. 

The  soope.  magnitude,  and  complexity  of 
the  Department's  operations  have  Increased 
substantially  since  1953,  while  the  only  ad- 
ditional top  level  policy  position  approved 
since  that  time  has  been  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Rural  Development 
which  was  Included  In  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Aot  of  1972. 

At  ppcsen*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
available  to  assist  blm  In  managing  and  di- 
recting the  complex  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
top-level  staff  consisting  of  one  Under  Sec- 
retary and  four  program  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, plus  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  This  smaU  group  of  top  policy 
officials  te  reeponslble  for  developing  the  pol- 
icles  and  directing  and  managing  the  opera- 
tions of  a  Department  that  carries  out  Its 
many  complex  programs  at  over  10,000  loca- 
tions. In  every  one  of  the  50  States,  In  over 
3,000  countries,  in  every  major  metropolitan 
■tea,  and  In  many  foreign  countries. 

Many  new  programs  have  been  enacted  by 
the  C<mgress  since  1953,  such  as  watershed 
protection,  m&ndatory  poultry  Inspection, 
National  Wool  Act,  Pood  Stamp  Program, 
ChUd  Kutrltlon  Act,  Agricultural  Pair  Trade 
Practices  Act,  water  and  sewer  program,  co- 
operative farestry  research  program,  and 
programs  for  the  disposition  of  comnMxlitles 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480) ,  and  re- 
so\ux:e  conservation  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Existing  programs  have  been  expanded  In 
the  areas  of  meat  liispecUon,  marketing,  food 
dlsttlbutloci,  nutrition,  consumer  services,  re- 
search, education,  forest  land  management, 
timber  sales,  rural  housing,  technical  assist- 
ance by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
fanners  and  soil  conservation  districts,  and 
rural  area  development  activttlee. 

The  relation^  ips  between  these  programs 
and  other  Government  programs  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complex.  This  has  re- 
sulted, for  exaoiple,  in  designatkni  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Ptdlcy, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Ihe  Water  Re- 
sources Cotmcll   and  other  groups. 

Net  budgetary  expenditures  for  all  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  Increased  from  about 
S4.7  billion  In  165S  to  an  estimate  of  about 
S9.6  bUllon  In  1974.  During  this  same  period 
the  man-years  (average  annual  employment) 
Increased  from  62,479  to  100,993. 

The  need  for  adequate  atafling  of  the  sev- 
cnl  Departments  at  the  Under  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretciry  level  has  been  recog- 
nized In  most  of  the  other  cabinet-level 
agencies  of  the  Government.  We  believe  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  the  activities  which 
the  Congress  has  authrolzed  and  directed  this 
I>epartment  to  carry  out  are  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  those  of  most  other  clvUlan 
cabinet-level  agencies. 

"nils  Department  with  four  Executive  Level 
IV  Assistant  Secretaries  ranks  low  among  the 
Executive  Departments.  Compcu^d  with  four 
such  positions  In  this  Department,  the  De- 
fense Departmient  and  its  service  departments 
has  22;  the  Department  of  Housing  and  tTr- 
ban  Development  has  six;  the  Department  of 
State  has  11;  the  Department  of  Jxistlce  has 
nine;  the  Department  of  Treasury  has  five; 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  six;  and 
the  I>^>artm«nt  of  Labor  has  Ave.  A  position 
as  Director  of  Agricultural  Boonomlcs  was 
established  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  October  13,  1961.  A  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  was 
established  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  ReoTEanlzatlon  Plan  of 
1953. 

We  are  also  proposing  that  the  poslUon  of 
Administrator,  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service,  Xx  established  at  Executive 


Level  V.  This  agency  Is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complex  In  this  Department.  It  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  progz&ms  as  well  as  the  many 
programs  in  the  areas  of  plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest  contix>l.  The  agency  employs 
over  15,CX)0  people  and  administers  a  budget 
of  over  $300  mUlion.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Porest  Service,  no  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment employs  more  people,  and  none  have  a 
greater  diversity  of  responslbUJtles.  However, 
seven  agencies  that  are  smaller  than  this  on© 
have  Level  V  admmistrators.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, which  has  comparable  re^fyonslbUltles, 
has  a  Level  V  commissioner  even  though  Its 
employment  (6,200)  and  budget  ($160  mil- 
lion) are  less  than  half  of  those  admUilBtered 
by  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In^>ection 
Service. 

The  msdn  functions  of  the  OomnKxlity 
Credit  Corporation  have  t>een  in  those  areas 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  commodities, 
and  the  stabUizatlon  of  prices  thereof  In 
line  with  the  objective  of  improving  net  farm 
Income.  Of  recent  years,  greater  public  and 
governmental  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  stabUizatkm  of  the  rural  population  and 
toward  this  end,  major  emphasis  has  been 
directed  to  those  programs  which  enhance 
rural  development.  In  this  regard  the  basic 
economic  decisions  of  the  OOC  Board  need  to 
be  further  correlated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Rural  Development  programs.  We  be- 
lieve this  proposal  to  provide  an  additional 
member  to  the  CCC  Board  of  Directors  will 
strengthen  this  relationship. 

The  Office  of  Management  azMl  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Clayton  Teuttkb. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Johnston) 
(by  request) : 

S.  3032.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  transition  from 
mandatory  economic  controls  and  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  the  economy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkk)  ,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johhstoh)  , 
by  request,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Econcmlc  Stobillzatkm  Act  of  1970, 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  transition  from 
mandatory  eamomic  controls  and  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  the  economy  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  proposals  con- 
tained In  this  bill  are  those  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

The  statutory  authority  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  presently 
will  expire  on  April  30,  1974.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  and  it  will  be  that  commit- 
tee's responsibility  to  give  timely  con- 
sideration to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  three  of  us  introducing  this  bill 
today  are  doing  so  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  be  given  a  forum  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by -section  analysis  of 
the  administration's  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sectiom-bt-Section  Analtsis  of  *  Bmi. 
To  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUizatlon Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  transition  from  mandatory  controls 
and  contlniied  monitoring  of  the  economy 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SECTION    2.    FINDINGS 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1974."  , 

SECTION    1.   SHORT   TTTLB 

This  section  restates  Section  202  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  so  as  to 
set  forth  revised  findings  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  future  requirements  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program. 
These  findings  follow  from  the  Presidents 
proposals  as  presented  February  6,  1974,  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  John  T. 
Dunlop  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaire. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  sets  forth 
findings  related  ^>eclficany  to  the  need  to 
control  inflation  In  the  health  care  Industry. 
It  Is  found  necessary  to  continue  after 
AprU  30,  1974  the  controls  that  have  been 
established  over  the  Industry.  I 

SECTION    3.    PRESmENTIAI,    ATrrHOErTT  I 

This  section  amends  Section  303  of  the 
Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  (effective 
May  1,  1974,  as  provided  in  Section  13  of 
this  Act)  so  as  to  provide  for  mandatory 
controls  with  respect  to  only  the  health  care 
sector  of  the  eoonomy  after  the  scheduled 
termination  date  (April  30,  1974)  for  con- 
trols In  other  sectors.  The  Administration 
may  request  that  a  lew  addlUonal  sectors  of 
the  economy  be  Included  under  continued 
controls.  The  section  also  makes  several  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendments  to  conform 
Section  203  to  the  modified  reqtilrements 
and  objectives  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program.  These  changes  consist  of  ( 1 ) 
changing  the  authority  to  Issue  "standards" 
to  authority  to  Issue  "criteria",  (2)  deleting 
references  to  "rent"  controls,  (3)  adding 
"aggregate  experulitures"  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects along  with  prices,  wages,  and  salaries 
for  which  criteria  may  be  prescrtbed,  and 
(4)  deleting  all  reference  to  "Interest  rates", 
"corporate  dividends",  and  "finance  charges  ". 

The  old  paragraph  (h)  is  deleted  because 
it  pertained  to  rent  controls.  The  new  para- 
graph (h)  is  added  to  make  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  payments 
for  health  care  services  authortzed  under 
Titles  V,  XVm,  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and,  in  cases  of  conflict,  supersede  that 
Act. 

SECTION   4.   CONTINTTAIION   OF  CKRTAZN  ACTIONS 
TAKEN  FRIOa  TO  MAT  1,  1874 

Subeection  (a)  oS  this  section  adds  a  new 
seetloti  a03a  to  the  Boonomlc  Stahillaatlcci 
Act  of  1970.  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
after  AprU  SO.  1974,  of  the  effect  of  certain 
actions  taken  under  the  Act  on  or  before 
that  date.  The  provisions  of  new  Section 
203a  are  Intended  to  continue  the  effect 
of  decisions  and  commitments  reached  on  or 
before  April  30,  1974,  in  accordance  with 
the  limited  terms  specified  In  those  decisions 
and  commitments.  By  authortetag  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  the  operation  of  contract 
reopeners  and  to  enforce  pre-May  1,  1974 
orders  and  commitments,  this  section  will 
prevent  a  disruptive  unraveling  of  the  pres- 
ent controls  and  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tion. 

Section  2030 (a)  dtrecta  the  President  to, 
prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  Inflationary 
surges  that  could  occur  after  April  80,  1974. 
•a  a  result  of  contract  provisions  that  antic- 
ipate the  modlficatton  or  termination  of 
economic  controls  on  or  before  that  date. 
The  subsection  Is  directed  at  both  price  and 
wage    agreements.    On    the    wage    side,    the 
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proTlslon  authorises  th»  President  to  limit 
tbe  operation  of  terms  In  ccHlectlve  bargain- 
ing agreements  expressly  providing  for  wage 
reopenws  or  reversion  to  prescribed  wage 
rates  In  the  event  of  a  modification  of  con- 
trols, and  also  to  limit  implementation  of 
prescribed  wage  rates  that  would  only  be 
permitted  Implicitly  by  such  a  modlficatlcHi. 
However,  the  subsection  Is  not  Intended  to 
authorize  the  President  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  contract  terms  expressly  providing 
for  scheduled  wage  Increases  on  or  after 
May  1,  1974,  whose  operation  Is  not  expressly 
dependent  on  the  modiflcatlon  of  controls; 
thus,  the  operation  of  a  contract  provision 
cannot  be  limited  simply  because  a  wage 
increase  scheduled  by  the  provision  Is  In 
excess  of  guidelines  Issued  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  prior  to  May  1, 
1974.  The  subsection  also  Is  not  Intended 
to  authorize  the  President  to  extend  the 
term  of  a  contract  bey(»ul  Its  Intended  ex- 
piration date  (other  than  a  date  fixed  by  a 
provision  whose  operation  is  contingent  on 
the  modification  of  controls) . 

Section  20Sa(b)  oodtemplates  that  the 
President  will  monitor  decontrol  commit- 
ments entered  into  by  Individual  firms  and 
may  take  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
price  behavior  violative  of  those  commit- 
ments. Further,  the  subsection  authorizes  the 
enforcement  after  April  30,  1974,  of  Cost 
of  Living  Council  orders  Issued  on  or  before 
that  date  that  limit  price  or  wage  behavior 
for  specified  periods  of  time.  The  subsec- 
tion also  authorizes  the  continuation  of 
controls  over  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  ex- 
ecutives for  the  remainder  of  the  control 
period,  which  will  generally  be  the  bsJance  of 
the  firm's  fiscal  year  beginning  prior  to  Bfoy 
1,  1974.  This  authority  for  continuing  ex- 
ecutive compensation  controls  permits  the 
limitations  to  operate  tor  a  full  year  as 
would  be  necessary  to  ensure  a  lasting  effect 
on  this  type  of  compensation. 

8eotloti  303a  (c)  authorlBes  the  President 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position after  April  30,  1974,  of  any  price  or 
wage  matters  relating  to  periods  prior  to 
May  1.  1974.  This  authorl^  would  extend 
both  to  tbe  orderly  disposition  of  matters 
received  but  not  acted  on  prior  to  May  1, 
1974,  and  to  the  disposition  of  matters  re- 
ceived after  that  date,  relating  retroactively 
Into  the  pre-May  1,  1974,  pertod. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  adds  a  new 
section  208  b  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  so  as  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  collect  through  re- 
ports, audits,  recMtUceeplng  requirements 
and  hearings,  as  well  as  from  existing  govern- 
ment sources,  such  business  and  economic 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  monitor 
inflatUm  In  the  nation's  economy  in  the 
future.  This  authority  does  not  extend  to  the 
collection  of  Information  from  another  Fed- 
eral agency  If  disclosure  by  that  agency  is 
prohibited  by  law  or  if  the  Information  con- 
stitutes privileged  or  confidential  Information 
collected  by  that  agency  for  statistical  or  law 
enforcement  purposes.  If  disclosure  would 
frustrate  development  of  accurate  statistics 
or  law  enforcement. 

sscnoir  s.  dxlbcation 
This  section  amends  Section  204  of  tiie 
Economic  Stablllzatton  Act  of  1970  (1)  to 
expressly  authorize  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity under  that  Act  to  State  officials  as  well 
as  to  Federal  officials  and  (2)  to  eliminate 
obsolete  "grandfather"  provistone  exempting 
the  members  of  the  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission  from  the  requirement  of  Senate 
confirmation  while  retaining  that  exemption 
for  the  appointed  members  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Stabilization  Committee. 
SBcnoir  a.  coMrwuiTiAUTT  of  nrroRtcATioir 
This  section  amends  Section  206(b)  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  make 
It  clear  that  all  information  pertaining  to 
aggregate   price  changes   by   product  line. 


prices  or  percentage  of  cost  Justification  col- 
lected by  the  Oovemment  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  shall 
be  available  to  the  public.  This  amendment 
eliminates  the  vaguenees  resxilting  from  hav- 
ing disclosiire  of  such  information  tied  to 
the  size  of  the  firm  concerned,  its  obligation 
to  file  a  particular  report  \inder  superseded 
regulations,  and  a  comparison  of  Eiconomlc 
Stabilization  disclosure  practices  with  those 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommlBslon. 
This  provision  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  new  Section  203b (b) ,  relating  to 
discloevire  of  information  provided  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 

SECTION    7.    ADMINISTRATIVE    PEOCEDX7BES 

This  section  amends  Section  207(c)  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  by  elimi- 
nating "rents,  interest  rates,  corporate  div- 
idends or  similar  transactions"  from  the 
list  of  matters  for  which  public  bearings  are 
to  be  held  when  changes  are  likely  to  have 
"a  significantly  large  Impact  upon  the  na- 
tional economy". 

SECTION    8.    SANCTIONS 

This  section  amends  Section  208  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  make 
it  clear  that  an  agency  exercising  authority 
under  the  Act  has  heretofore  been  authorized 
to  issue  remedial  orders  in  violation  cases 
directing  refunds  or  price  reductions  of  up 
to  three  times  the  dollar  amount  of  the  vio- 
lations. 

SECTION    9.    PERSONNEL 

This  section  amends  Section  212  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  by  (1) 
changing  the  five  Executive  Level  positions 
authorized  under  the  Act  from  three  level 
ni's  and  two  level  V's  to  one  level  II,  who  Is 
to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  one 
level  ni  and  three  level  V's;  and  (2)  exempt- 
ing bipartite  and  tripartite  advisory  com- 
mittees appointed  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  from  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

SECTION  10.  REVIEW  OT  FEDEBAL  PBOORAMS 

This  section  removes  Section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  concern- 
ing mass  transportation  systems,  which  be- 
comes obsolete  with  th«  termination  of  man- 
datory controls,  and  replaces  it  with  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  a  review  by  an  agency 
exercising  authority  under  this  Act  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  Federal  agency  programs 
and  activities  as  measured  against  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SICnON    11.   TERMINATION 

This  section  amends  Section  218  of  the 
Economic  StabllizatioQ  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
tend that  Act,  as  amended,  for  an  additional 
twenty  months  until  tHe  end  of  1976. 

SECTION    12.    NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON 
PRODUCTIVITY 

This  section  amends  Section  4(f)  of  Public 
lAW  92-210  to  provide  continued  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity through  the  end  of  1975,  thus  mak- 
ing its  termination  date  the  same  as  that  for 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  as  amended 
by  Section  11  of  this  Act.  It  also  reduces  the 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  imder 
Commission's  authorized  funding  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

SECTION  13.  KTWECTrre  date 

This  section  provides  an  effective  date  of 
May  1,  1974,  for  the  amendments  to  Section 
203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  made 
by  Section  3  of  this  Act.  This  allows  the  sub- 
stantive regulations  and  orders  issued  with 
respect  to  Phase  IV  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Program  to  remain  In  effect,  subject 
to  ongoing  sector-by-sector  decontrol  amend- 
ments to  those  regulations,  until  the  sched- 
uled termination  date  of  April  30,  1974.  On 
May  1.  1974,  the  existing  Section  203  author- 
ity will  be  replaced  by  the  modified  author- 
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ity  (l.e.  authority  for  mandatory  controls 
with  respect  to  only  the  health  care  and 
Industries) .  " 

In  all  other  respects  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  would  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 

SKCnON  14.  AtTTHORITT  INCORPORATED  IN  EMEB- 
OENCT     PKTROUCnM     ALLOCATION     OF     I973 

This  section  is  added  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  previously  Incorporated  by  refer- 
ence In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tlon  Act  of  1973,  remain  unaffected  and  un- 
altered  by  these  Amendments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  Act. 


By    Mr.     SPARKMAN     (by    re- 
quest: 

S.  3033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  &s  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  7,  1974,  and  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  S033 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  41(d)  (22  XT.S.C.  2681(d))  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  "as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U.S.C.  55a), 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals," and  substituting  therefor  "as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,"  and; 

(b)  deleting  from  the  first  proviso  thereof 
"one  hundred  days"  and  substituting  there- 
for "one  hundred  and  thirty  days." 

(2)  Section  49(a)  (22  U5.C.  2589(a))  U 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  after  "♦22,000,000,"  the 
following:  ",  and  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1976,  the  sum  of  $21,000,000,". 

Ths  Whitx  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmzNT:  Z  am  transmitting 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  along  with 
a  letter  from  the  Director  of  that  Agency  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  toward  this 
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Administration's  high  priority  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  objective  of  establish- 
ing effective  arms  control  arrangements.  Most 
importantly,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  resulted  In 
definitive  treaty  limitations  on  strategic  de- 
fensive systems  and  an  agreement  for  interim 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  systems. 
The  continuing  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  accelerated  by  agreements  reached  at 
the  June,  1973,  Summit  Conference,  now  are 
focused  on  achieving  definitive  treaty  limita- 
tions on  strategic  offensive  systems.  Also  of 
major  importance  was  the  initiation  last  year 
of  negotiations  to  reduce  the  military  con- 
frontation in  Central  Europe. 

The  objective  of  this  Administration  to  re- 
place the  dangers  of  a  continuing  unchecked 
arms  race  with  the  greater  security  afforded 
by  the  establishment  of  reliable  controls  over 
arniiaments  has  been  well  served  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  especially  by  the  Agency's 
Key  role  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  and  the  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  In  Central  Europe.  The  work 
of  the  Agency  in  these  and  other  forums  is 
vital  to  future  progress  In  the  difficult  area 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  draft  legislation  I  am  transmitting  to- 
day would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  It  also  amends  the 
Agency's  authority  to  procure  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  so  as  to  make  this 
authority  comparable  to  that  prevailing  else- 
where In  the  Executive  Branch.  This  change 
is  necessary  for  the  Agency  to  continue  to 
attract  highly  qualified  consultants  to  assist 
It  In  Its  tasks. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  bill  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

U.S.  Arms  Control,  and 

Disarmament  Aoenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  Enclosed  for  your  ap- 
proval and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  Is  a 
draft  bill  that  would  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Agency.  The  current  two-year  authorization 
expires  on  June  30,  1974,  and  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  two-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976.  New  legislation  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  Agency  operating,  and  early  enact- 
ment Is  essential  to  permit  timely  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Agency's  1975 
budget.  The  draft  blU  also  amends  the 
Agency's  authority  to  procure  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  (section  41  (d) 
of  the  ACDA  Act)  to  make  it  comparable  to 
the  generally  prevailing  authority  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

TbXs  authorization  request  Is  supported 
by  plsms  for  what  I  believe  will  be  a  sotmd, 
effective  eind  well-conceived  arms  control  and 
disarmament  effort  by  the  Agency  over  the 
two-jrear  period.  TTie  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks  and  the  negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  In  Europe  will 
continue  to  require  a  major  portion  of  our 
resources.  As  you  know,  this  Agency  now 
has  the  principal  support  responsibility  for 
both  the  SALT  and  MBPR  negotiations. 
Other  important  arms  control  activities,  in- 
cluding those  at  the  UNGA,  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva 
8ind  other  mtiltllateral  forums,  as  well  as 
supporting  research  for  these  negotiations, 
will  also  be  funded  under  this  authorization. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  the  proposed  au- 
thorization of  $21  million  for  two  fiscal  years, 
the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  Include 
S9.5  million  for  ACDA. 
Respectfully, 

nUED  C.  IKLE. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusKEE,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chiles, 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3034.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  reserva- 
tion of  appropriated  funds  except  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies  or  to  effect  sav- 
ings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

impoundment    prohibition    act    of     1974 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Muskie,  Percy, 
Chiles,  and  Javits,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Impoundment  Pro- 
hibition Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  represents  a  significant  de- 
parture from  the  impoimdment  measures 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year,  which  have  been 
stalled  in  a  conference  for  more  than  6 
months. 

Whereas  those  bills  imdertook  to  grant 
the  President  a  limited  power  to  impound 
funds,  with  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  either  approve  or  disapprove  each  ac- 
tion, the  Impoundment  Prohibition  Act 
of  1974  would  prohibit  the  practice  al- 
together except  for  the  very  narrow  man- 
agerial purposes  permitted  in  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  (31  United  States  Code 
665). 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Antideficiency 
Act  permits  the  reservation  of  appropri- 
ated funds  "to  provide  for  contingencies, 
or  to  eCfect  savings  whenever  savings  are 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  in 
requirements,  greater  eflSciency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent 
to  the  date  on  which  such  appropria- 
tion was  mude  available." 

This  last  phrase — or  other  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriation  was  made  available — 
has  served  as  a  loophole  through  which 
Presidents  have  justified  the  impound- 
ment of  funds.  The  Impoundment  Pro- 
hibition Act  of  1974  would  eliminate  this 
loophole.  Where  such  subsequent  devel- 
opments arise,  or  whenever  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  full  scope  and  objectives 
of  programs  can  be  attained  for  less  than 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  them,  the 
Executive  would  be  directed  to  recom- 
mend that  all  or  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion be  rescinded  by  Congress. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  would  be 
amended  further  to  provide  specifically 
that  appropriated  fimds  shall  not  be  re- 
served for  fiscal  policy  purposes  or  to 
achieve  less  than  the  full  objectives  and 
scope  of  programs  enacted  and  funded  by 
Congress. 

Except  as  specifically  provided  by  par- 
ticular appropriations  or  authorization 
acts,  no  reserves  would  be  permitted 
other  than  the  very  narrow  and  limited 
reservations  permitted  by  the  Impound- 
ment Prohibition  Act  of  1974. 

Executive  oflQcers  would  be  directed 
to  notify  the  Comptroller  General  at 
least  10  days  in  advance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  reserves  and  to  give  their 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be 
empowered  as  a  representative  of  Con- 
gress through  attorneys  of  his  own 
choosing,  rather  than  through  the  At- 
torney General,  to  bring  civil  actions  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Impoundment  Prohibition  Act  of 
1974.  Such  actions  would  be  given  prec- 
edence over  all  other  civil  actions. 


The  bill  also  contains  a  disclaimer  that 
nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed  by  any 
person  or  court  as  constituting  a  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  of  anj'  impoundment  by 
the  President  or  other  Federal  employee, 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  impoundment.  This 
disclaimer  is  included  in  order  not  to 
prejudice  any  of  the  numerous  lawsuits 
now  pending  against  the  administration 
over  the  impoundment  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  issue 
of  impoundment  in  considerable  detail 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  alter  my  approach  to  the 
problem  as  circumstances  have  changed. 
In  1971  I  introduced  an  impoundment 
bill  which  was  very  similar  to  H.R.  8480, 
the  bill  which  the  House  passed  last 
July.  It  would  have  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  impound  funds  provided  both 
Houses  of  Congress  did  not  disapprove 
of  his  action  within  60  days. 

After  more  than  2  years  of  hearings, 
study,  and  revisions,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  fashioned  a  bill, 
S.  373,  which  was  stronger  than  my  first 
effort.  It  would  have  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  impound  funds  for  60  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  his  authority  would  ex- 
pire unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved of  his  action.  S.  373  was  a  consid- 
erable improvement  over  my  first  bill, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  House  bill,  it 
provides  a  workable  procedure  for  the 
regulation  of  impoimdments. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  their  respective  impoundment 
bills,  however,  very  few  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging impoundments  had  been 
brought.  Memoranda,  rulings,  and  de- 
cisions have  now  been  rendered  in  more 
than  30  cases  at  the  Federal  district 
court  level,  and  a  few  cases  have  reached 
the  appellate  courts.  While  no  single  rul- 
ing has  yet  emerged,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  original  jurisdiction 
of  one  case  that  squarely  presented  the 
constitutional  issue,  an  unmistakable 
trend  has  emerged  at  the  district  court 
level  against  an  unbridled  presidential 
discretion  to  impound.  In  light  of  this 
trend,  I  feel  it  would  be  unwise  for  Con- 
gress to  delegate  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  gives  it  rather  than  the 
President — the  power  of  the  purse. 

Furthermore,  Congress  is  on  the 
threshold  of  enacting  budget  reform  leg- 
islation which  will  for  the  first  time  in 
generations  enable  it  to  consider  all  of 
the  rsunifications  of  the  appropriations 
and  spending  process  at  one  time.  Con- 
gress soon  will  force  Itself  to  consider 
rescissions  of  appropriations,  or  to  in- 
crease revenues  or  the  debt  ceiling  when 
it  devises  a  budget  each  year.  When  it 
does  so,  the  political  justifications  for 
impoundments  will  evaporate,  and  an 
outright  prohibition  of  Impoundments 
for  E>olitical  or  fiscal  purposes  will  be 
feasible. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  get  off  dead  center  on  the 
impoundment  issue.  It  must  not  delegate 
the  power  of  the  purse  nor  acquiesce  in 
its  abuse  by  the  Executive.  Instead,  It 
must  take  positive  steps  to  reform  its 
budget  procedures  and  to  prohibit  the 
wholesale  and  unlawful  impounding  of 
appropriated  funds. 
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I  strongly  encourage  all  Senators  to 
support  the  Impoundment  Prohibition 
Act  of  1974  so  that  Congress  can  take 
back  its  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Impoundment 
Prohibition  Act  of  1974  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentitives  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Impoundment 
Prohibition  Act  of  1974  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  3679(c)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665),  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation. 
reserves  may  be  established  solely  to  provide 
lor  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirements  or  greater  efficiency 
of  operations.  Reserves  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished for  fiscal  policy  purpK>ses  or  to  achieve 
less  than  the  fuU  objectives  and  scope  of 
programs  enacted  and  funded  by  CongrcJS. 
Whenever  It  Is  determined  by  an  officer  des- 
ignated in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
that  such  reserves  should  be  established, 
the  oCScer  shall  notify  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral at  least  10  days  In  advance  of  such  es- 
tablishment together  with  his  reasons  there- 
for. The  ComptroUer  General  Is  authorized 
as  a  representative  of  Congress  through  at- 
torneys of  his  own  choosing  to  bring  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Tlie  courts  shall 
give  precedence  over  aU  other  civil  actions 
brought  under  this  section.  Whenever  it  is 
determined  by  an  officer  designated  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  to  make  appor- 
tionments and  reapportionments  that  any 
amount  so  reserved  will  not  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  full  objectives  and  scope  of 
the  appropriation  concerned,  he  shaU  rec- 
ommend the  rescission  of  such  amount  In 
the  manner  provided  In  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1931  for  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations. Except  as  speclflcaUy  provided 
by  particular  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tion acts,  no  reserves  shaU  be  established 
other  than  as  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  Into-preted  by  any  person  or  court  as 
constituting  a  ratification  or  approval  of  any 
reservation  of  budget  authority  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  other  Federal  employee.  In  the 
pafC  or  In  the  future,  unless  done  pursuant 
to  statutory  authority  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  reservation. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Randolph;  : 

S.  3035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
State*  Code,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  and  other  related  provisions 
of  law,  to  establish  a  unified  transporta- 
tion as&lstance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Pi- 
nance,  and  Public  Works,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  PubMc  Works 
fMr.  Bakkb)  had  planned  to  introduce 
a  major  le^isIatlTe  propoeal  by  the  ad- 
ministration today.  But  he  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 

On  his  behalf,  and  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  Introdoce 


the  proposed  Unified  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974. 

The  bOl  makes  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  existing  law  gradually  con- 
solidating and  coordinating  the  urban 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs.  The 
bill  would  raise  the  Federal  share  on 
noninterstate  iiighways  to  80  percent 
from  70  percent,  aulhcrize  mass-transit 
operating  subsidies  out  of  the  general 
fimd,  and  establish  a  formula  allocation 
of  part  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  funds.  Each  of  these  proposals 
is  important.  Each  will  help  the  Congress 
fccus  its  attention  on  tiae  issues  relating 
to  improved  uiban  transportation. 

Wliile  I  support  the  general  outlines 
of  tlie  bill,  I  must  express  reservation 
concerning  some  specifics. 

Section  103 (b>,  for  example,  excludes 
urban  areas  of  less  tlian  50,000  popula- 
tion from  support  out  of  the  urban  sys- 
tem. Since  Vermont  has  no  popula- 
tion centers  tliat  exceed  50,000,  my  State, 
which  still  has  many  urban  transporta- 
tion problems,  would  be  excluded  from 
the  program.  And  section  103(e)  elimi- 
nates the  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
urban  system  funds  guaranteed  to  Ver- 
mont and  other  small  States. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  deletes  cur- 
rent statutory  requirements  that  ui-ban 
system  projects  be  designed  to  provide 
access  for  the  handicapped,  replacing  it 
with  a  requirement  that  new  buses  and 
rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail  systems  be  de- 
signed "with  reasonable  and  practical 
featui-es"  to  allow  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  elderly  to  use  them.  Further, 
any  State  could  satisfy  that  proposed  re- 
quirement by  providing  an  alternative 
service  for  tlie  physically  handicapped, 
using  urban  system  funds  to  finance  such 
an  alternative  service. 

Such  a  proposal  may  be  very  sound. 
But  I  shall  only  support  it  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  tiie  handicapped  and  elderly 
Viill  suffer  in  no  way  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  Senator  Baker  had 
prepared  for  delivery  on  tlie  Senate  floor, 
together  with  a  copy  ol  the  bill  and  other 
material  forwarded  by  the  White  House, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  op  Sbnatob  Bakkk 

Mr.  President,  a  major  achievement  of  the 
first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress  was  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal -AJd  Highway  Act  of 
1973  (Pi.  83-87).  That  Act  included  lan- 
guage that  broadened  considerably  the  scope 
of  the  highway  program,  In  line  with  an 
amendment  sponsored  iij  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskle)  and  my- 
self. Under  that  provision,  urban  areas  may 
use  funds  allocated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  both  for  road  construction  and 
capital  expenditures  related  to  public  mass 
trsmslt:  up  to  t200,000.000  for  bus  pur- 
chases during  fiscal  1975,  and  up  to  $800,000.- 
000  for  buses  and  fi^ed  rail  systems  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

That  flexlbUlty  was  written  Into  the  Code 
before  the  "energy  crisis".  Now,  I  believe, 
public  awareness  of  the  energy  savings  made 
possible  by  better  mass  transit  has  aiig- 
mented  public  support  »nd  made  improved 
urban  transportation  a  high  national  pri- 
ority. 

In  resptTnse  to  this  enlaanced  Interest,  I  am 


pleased  to  spyonsor  a  major  legislative  pro- 
posal developed  by  the  Administration. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  I  am  joined 
In  sponsoring  this  Administrative  initiative 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  (Mr.  Stafford).  I  recog- 
nize that  Chairman  Randolph  and  Senator 
StaiTord  may  not  support  every  facet  of  this 
bill.  But  they  share  my  view  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  present  this  bill  now  for 
public  review  and  comment. 

In  the  next  several  months,  the  Subcom-  ' 
mittee  on  Transportation  will  conduct  many 
days  of  f.eld  hearings  into  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  issues.  This  biU  should 
be  a  touchstone  for  much  of  that  comment. 
And  I  believe  that  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Brlnegar  must  be  commended  for  their 
leader^lp  In  developing  this  bill  to  help 
improve  life  In  our  cities  by  making  intra- 
urban tmnsportatlon  more  convenient. 

This  bill,  the  Unified  Ti-ansportatlon  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  proposes  to  (p-adually 
meld  together  various  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams that  now  support  rrban  transporta- 
tion under  differing  criteria.  It  holds  the 
promise  of  Pederal-ald  structures  offering 
greater  flexibility  and  opportunity  for  prog- 
ress. 

In  an  explanation  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  Department  of  Transportation 
says  It  "con.?olid3tes  two  sep-irate  and  rela- 
tively Inflexible  capital  programs  (the 
Fedoral-Ald  Highway  and  Urban  RTjsg 
Transportation  Act  programs)  which  are 
distorting,  in  various  ways,  local  decisions 
on  the  Investment  of  transportation  funds 
and  on  transit  operating  practices." 

This  consolidation  would  be  achieved  in 
a  three-part  program.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
amends  Title  23  of  the  U.S.  Code,  allowing 
a  State  greater  latitude  to  transfer  funds 
among  various  highway  categories.  It  would 
allow  primary  and  secoiidary  road  money 
to  be  spent  to  purchase  buses  to  serve  small 
urban  areas.  It  expands  the  rural  public 
transit  demonstration.  It  would  focus  the 
urban  highway  program  where  it  will  be 
most  effective.  In  cities  with  populations  of 
50.000  or  more.  The  bill  also  contains  an 
authorization  for  urban  and  rural  highway 
funds  for  on©  additional  year  (fiscal  year 
1977). 

The  major  thrust  of  thlB  legislation  is  to- 
ward standardization  of  the  tests  for  an 
urban  transportation  grant,  whether  It  Is 
to  come  under  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
program  or  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  The  bin  raises  the  Federal  share  on 
all  non-Interstate  highway  programs  to  80 
per  cent,  from  70  per  cent,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  new  Federal  share 
brings  the  rate  into  line  with  the  percent- 
age grant  now  provided  under  the  UMTA 
program. 

In  another  move  toward  conformity,  the 
bill  establishes  an  identical  test  In  ear- 
marking funds  for  major  urbanized  areas, 
whether  the  money  is  to  come  from  the 
UMTA  or  Highway  program. 

Tills  bUl  broadens  the  UMTA  criteria,  al- 
lowing funds  to  be  spent  on  highway- 
related  construction,  such  as  exclusive  bus 
lanes  or  fringe  parking  lots.  The  highway 
program  now  permits  sueh  spending.  And 
UMTA  projects  would  be  subject  to  the  co- 
operative planning  process  now  required 
for  highways  under  Section  134  of  Title  23. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  contained  with- 
in Title  n  of  the  bni— the  title  that  amends 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  Thla 
title  establishes  for  the  first  time,  a  system 
that  allocates,  by  formula,  a  portion  of  the 
UUTA  ftmds  among  the  States.  Specifically, 
the  Btuna  allocated  vould  be  $700  mllUon 
In  fiscal  1975,  $800  mUlion  In  fiscal  1976,  and 
$900  mllllDn  In  fiscal  1977.  The  remaining 
funds — $700  million  wmuaUy — would  be 
available  to  finance  Individual  capital  grant 
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applications,  similar  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  present  grant  program. 

One  major  Initiative  In  this  Administra- 
tion bUl  is  the  broadening  of  the  UMTA 
program  to  allow  a  state  to  use  Its  allocated 
funds  to  subsidize  the  operating  costs  of 
local  mass-transit  systems. 

Title  III  of  the  bUl  would  not  take  effect 
untu  fiscal  year  1978.  This  title  would  unify 
the  Urban  Highway  System  program  with  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  program  under 
Title  23.  The  new  program  would  Involve  an 
annual  allocation  of  $2  bUllon  among  the 
States,  with  $700  million  retained  by  the 
Secretary  of  DOT  for  discretionary  mass- 
transit  capital  grants.  Local  agencies  would 
be  allowed  to  use  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
allocated  funds  for  operating  subsidies. 

The  legislation,  I  must  note.  Is  mute  on 
the  futiire  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The 
Fund  expires  on  October  1,  1977,  under  pres- 
ent law.  WhUe  this  bill  necessarUy  would 
draw  on  the  general  fund,  beginning  In  fis- 
cal year  1978,  to  support  a  new,  unified  ur- 
ban transportation  program,  I  do  not  believe 
the  bUl  would  prejudge  any  subsequent  deci- 
sion on  the  source  of  funding  for  turban 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other  Im- 
portant Initiatives  contained  In  this  bUl.  It 
offers  constructive  proposals  that  contribute 
glgnlflcantly  to  our  dialogue.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  coUeagues  wUl  study  this  proposal 
with  great  care,  so  that  we  can  determine 
the  directions  we  wish  to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  one  final  com- 
ment. Attached  to  this  bUl,  when  It  was  sent 
up  to  the  HUl,  was  an  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  explaining  the  bUl's  Impact 
on  the  environment.  Such  statements,  of 
course,  are  required,  but  often  left  off  bUls 
such  as  this  one. 

S.  3036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974". 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  23, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE:  URBAN,  SMALL 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  HIOHWAT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

U'f'lUCTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  102.  Sections  103-105  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  after  June  30,  1974.  The 
other  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  upon  their  enactment. 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  definition  of  the  term 
"rural  areas"  In  section  101(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "urbanized"  for  "urban". 

(b)  Section  103(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  placing  a  period 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  after 
the  words  "urbanized  area"  and  striking  the 
remainder  of  that  sentence  and  the  entire 
third  sentence;  and  by  amending  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"After  June  30,  1976,  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  shall  be  located  In  each  urbanized 
area  and  shall  consist  of  arterial  and  collector 
routes." 

(c)  The  term  "outside  of  urbanized  areas" 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  term  "rural 
areas"  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
104(b),  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  104(b),  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  extensions  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  In  urban- 
ized areas: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  Ui  ur- 
banized areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  such  urban- 
ized areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  all  States  aa 


shown     by     the     latest     avaUable     Federal 

census." 

(e)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  104(b),  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  term  "urbanized  areas"  for  the 
term  "urban  areas"  wherever  that  term  ap- 
pears In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence. 

(f)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  104,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting In  the  first  sentence  "paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3)  or  (6)"  for  "paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)", 
and  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  filrst  sentence 
the  following: 

"Funds  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  104(b)  shall  not  be 
trarLsferred  from  their  allocation  to  any 
urbanized  area  of  400,000  population  or  more 
under  section  150  of  this  title,  without  the 
approval  of  the  local  officials  of  such  urban- 
ized area." 

(g)  Section  104(d),  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Not  to  exceed  the  total  amount  of  funds 
apportioned  In  any  fiscal  year  to  each  State 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
104(b)  may  be  transferred  to  the  appor- 
tionment under  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
104(b)  If  such  transfer  Is  requested  by  the 
State  highway  department  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  such  State  and  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  In  the  pubUc  Interest." 

AVAILABILITT     OF    PLANNINC    AND     URBAN 
STSTEM    FUNDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
104(f),  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  placing  a  period  after  "census" 
and  striking  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  150,  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  "400,000" 
for  "200,000"  wherever  that  number  appears. 

FEDERAL.    SHARK 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
120,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  substituting  "80  percent"  for  "70  per- 
centum"  where  It  appears  In  that  subsection. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
of  section  120,  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  substituting  "80  percent"  for 
"70  percentum". 

(c)  The  amendments  contained  In  this 
section  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  all 
obligations  Incurred  after  June  30,   1974. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated: 

( 1 )  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fvmd,  $800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 
For  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  system  In  urbanized  areas, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $300,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  June  30,  1977. 

(2)  For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
In  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977. 

(3)  For  the  Federal -aid  secondary  sys- 
tem in  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trtist  Fund,  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  104(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  placing 
a  period  after  "June  30,  1975"  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  that  sentence. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  (1)  the  sum  of 
the  authorizations  to  appropriate  funds  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  exceed  (2)  the  sum  of  the  amount 
whlCQ  will  be  available  In  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (excluding  repayable  advances)  to  de- 
fray tb«  expenditures  which  will  be  required 


as  a  result  of  the  authorizations  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
under  subsection  (a)  and  the  total  amount 
of  authorizations  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  through  June  30, 
1977.  an  amovmt  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween (1)  and  (2).  but  not  to  exceed  $2,200,- 
000,000,  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  general  funds  In  the  Treasury  to  liqui- 
date obligations  resulting  from  authoriza- 
tions under  (1)  for  which  the  sums  avail- 
able under  (2)  are  not  sufficient.  For  the 
purposes  of  section  209(g)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  funds  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  constitute 
the  amounts  which  will  be  avaUable  In  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  required  to  be  made  from 
such  fund. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  107.  Section  142,  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (d) 
and  reletterlng  the  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly,  Including  any  references  there- 
to. 

MASS     TRANSPORTATION     FOR     ELDERLY     AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
154. 

"Sec.  154.  Mass  transportation  for  the  elder- 
ly and  handicapped 

"  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional policy  that  elderly  and  physically 
handicapped  persons  have  the  same  right  as 
other  persons  to  utilize  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  services;  that  special  efforts 
shall  be  made  In  the  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transportation  faclUtles  and  services 
so  that  the  avallabUlty  to  elderly  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  of  mass  transpor- 
tation which  they  can  practically  utlUze  wUl 
be  assured;  and  that  all  Federal  programs 
offering  assistance  In  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation should  contain  provisions  Imple- 
menting this  policy. 

"(b)  In  order  to  further  this  poUcy,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  any  bus  or  other 
mass  transportation  rolling  stock  acquire,  or 
any  mass  transportation  station,  terminal, 
or  other  passenger  loading  facility  Improved 
or  constructed  after  June  30,  1974,  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  sections  104 
(e)  (4)  and  142  of  this  title,  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
and  after  June  30,  1977,  chapter  5  of  this 
title,  be  designed  with  practical  and  rea- 
sonable features  which  aUow  their  utiliza- 
tion by  physically  handicapped  persons  and 
elderly  persons  with  limited  mobility. 

"(c)  Any  Governor  or  local  public  body 
may  satisfy  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(b)  by  providing  alternative  transportation 
service  for  physically  handlcapp>ed  persons 
and  elderly  persons  with  limited  mobility. 
The  alternative  service  provided  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  assure  that  handicapr>ed  persons 
and  elderly  ptersons  with  limited  mobUity 
have  available  transportation  service  meet- 
ing standards,  which  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  Funds  apportioned  under 
104(b)  (6)  of  this  title  and  under  tlUe  n 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  alternative 
services  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  Section  166(b)  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng : 

"  '154.  Mass  transportation  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.' " 

RURAL    AND    SMALL    UBBAN    AREA    PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

SBC.  109.  (a)  Section  101,  tlUe  33,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  definition : 

"The  term  'small  urban  area'  means  an 
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urban  place  as  designated  by  the  Burean  of 
the  Census  having  a  population  ot  flve  thou- 
sand population  or  more  and  not  within  any 
urbanized  area,  within  boundaries  to  be  fixed 
by  responsible  State  and  local  officials  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Such  boundaries 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  encompass  the  entire 
urban  place  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census." 

(b)  Section  142(a)  of  title  23,  United 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  142(a)  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(3)  To  encourage  tiie  development.  Im- 
provement and  U3e  of  pubUc  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  vehicles  on 
highways  for  transportation  of  passengers  In 
small  urban  and  rural  arer.s,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  addition  to  the  projects  under  para- 
graph (1).  beginning  with  the  Qscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  approve  as  a  project 
on  the  Pederal-ald  primary  or  secondary 
eystems,  for  payment  from  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  title, 
the  purchase  of  buses." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  142(d)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
herein,  U  amended  by  adding  tlie  following 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"After  June  30,  1974,  notwlthstaiiding  sec- 
tion 209(f)(1)  cf  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1956,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  making  expenditures  to  m.eet 
obligations  resulting  frcm  projects  author- 
Ired  by  subsections  (a)i2)  and  (3)  of  this 
section  and  such  projects  shall  be  subject  to, 
and  governed  in  accordance  with,  all  provi- 
sions of  this  title  applicable  to  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  primary  sys- 
tem and  secondary  system,  respectively,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  determined  Inconsistent 
by  the  Secretary." 

(d)  Section"  142 fg)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Cede,  as  redesignated  herein.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a) 
(2)"  the  following:  ",  and  after  Jtrne  30, 
1974,    under   subsection    (a)(3),''. 

(c)  Section  142(1)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  herein.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  section  13(c)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  m  carrying  out  subsec- 
tions (a)(2)  and  ic)  of  this  section,  and 
after  June  30,  1974.  subsection  (a)  (3)  of 
this  section," 

SURAL    HIGH  WAT    TR.WJSP0ttTAT10N    DEMON- 
ETKATION    PBOCRAIC 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
147  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973 
Is  amended  ta  read  as  follows: 

"To  encourage  the  development.  Improve- 
ment, and  use  of  public  mass  transportation 
systems  operating  vehicle*  on  highways  for 
transportation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
areas,  m  order  to  enhance  access  of  popula- 
tions In  rural  and  small  urban  areas  to  em- 
ployment, health  care,  retail  centers,  educa- 
tion, and  public  services,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  three- 
flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1977,  of 
which  $50,000,000  shall  be  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
for  public  mass  transportation  on  highways 
In  such  areas," 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  147 
of  the  FMeral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  la 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  after 
"other  public  mass  tran^wrtatlon  pas- 
sengers." and  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  and  ad«Ung  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  the  payment  of  operating 
expeusea  Incurred  as  a  result  of  providing 
such  service.". 

TITLB  n— AMENDMEUTS  TO  THB  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1964, 
DESIGNATION  OP  TITUt  I  OF  UMTA 
ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  After  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
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as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601,  et  seq.),  insert 
the  followiiig: 

"TITLE  I— THE  URBAN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAM" 

(b)  Sections  2-15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  19(54,  as  amended  (49 
use.  ieoi-1611) ,  shall  be  included  in  tiUe  I 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  anxeuded. 

(c)  The  introductory  phra?e  of  section  12 
(c)  of  the  Urban  Masi  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S  C.  1607c(c)).  Is 
amended  to  rend  as  fcllcws:  "As  used  in 
Title  I  of  this  Act—". 

(d)  Section  12(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1607c(c)),  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "aryl"  at  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  by  Inserting  ithat  word  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  and  fty  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUov.ing  new  par?.graph: 

"(6)  the  term  'administrative  reservatloii' 
means  a  commitment  by  the  Secretary  which, 
if  accepted,  would  conttitute  an  obligation 
of  the  United  States." 

AUTHOP.I3»TIONS 

Skc.  202.  Section  4(cJ  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  |964,  as  amended  (49 
VS.C.    1603(c)),    is    afiended    to    read    as 

XcjUows: 

"To  finance  grants  a»id  loaiis  uiider  sec- 
tions 3,  7(b),  9  aud  projects  under  title  11, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Incur  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  ^n'ted  States  In  the 
form  of  grant  agreem^ts  or  otherwise  In 
amounts  aggregating  ntt  to  exceed  $7,400,- 
000,000.  Of  this  stim,  thp  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion to  the  Governofe  of  the  fifty  States, 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
ti-lct  of  Columbia  $700,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$9(X).000.000  for  Qscal  year  1977.  pursuant  to 
the  formula  prescribed  by  section  202.  The 
amount  authorized  by  the  first  sentence 
(which  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  amount 
available  to  finance  such  activities  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  shall  become 
available  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section and  shall  remain  available  until  ob- 
ligated. There  are  autlwrlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  In- 
curred imder  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
an  asgre^ate  of  $1,260,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
1074,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,860,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $7,400,000,000,  there- 
after. Administrative  reservations  for  grants 
authorized  under  sectlc«is  3,  7(b)  and  9  of 
this  Act  shall  net  exceed  $700,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  Sums  appropriated  imder  this 
subsection  to  finance  grants  under  sections  3, 
7(b)  and  9  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

INVESTMENT   STAND AKBS 

Sec.  203.  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1864,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1601.  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  may  issue  regulations  establishing 
Investment  standards  Ibr  the  grant-in-aid 
program  under  this  title." 

TECIINTCAt,    AMEirDjrENT 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section.  4(d)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1603d),  Is  amanded  by  striking  aU 
after  the  first  senter.ce. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  aa  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1012) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

THE    URa\N    TP.Al|SPOnTATION 
rOHUULA    CaAi,-T    PaOGRAM 

Sec.  205.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601,  et 
seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 
"TITLE  U— 1118  URBAN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PORMUUl  GaANT  PROGRAM 
"Section  201.  Definitions 
"As  used  In  title  n— 


"(a)  The  term  'construction'  means  the 
supervising,  Inspecting,  actual  buUdlng,  and 
all  expenses  Incidental  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use  In  mass  transportation,  including  de- 
signing, engineering,  locating,  surveying 
mapping,  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  relo-^ 
cation  assistance  and  acquisition  and  re- 
placement of  housing  sites; 

"(D)  The  term  'Governor'  means  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States  and  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(c)  The  term  'local  public  bodies'  in- 
cludes municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  States;  public  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities of  one  or  more  States,  muni- 
cipalities, and  political  subdivisions  of  States: 
and  public  corporations,  boards,  and  commis- 
sions established  under  the  laws  of  any 
State; 

"(d)  The  term 'mass  transportation"  means 
tran.sportatlon  by  bus.  or  rail  or  other  con- 
veyance, either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  provides  to  the  public  general  or  spe- 
cial service  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis; 

"(6)  Tlie  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation; 

"(f)  The  term  "States'  means  any  one  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Colurnbla,  and 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

"(g)  The  term  "urbanized  area"  means  an 
area  so  designated  by  liie  Bureau  of  the 
Censu'3,  within  bouEdaries  to  be  fi.^ed  by  re- 
sponsible State  and  local  officials  in  coopera- 
tion with  each  other,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  boundaries  shall,  as  a 
minimum,  encompass  the  entire  urbanized 
area  within  a  State  as  ciealgnated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 
"Section  202.  Apportionment  of  funds 

"(a)  On  the  first  day  of  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976,  and  1977.  the  Secrcttry  shall  apportion 
the  sums  authorized  by  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act  for  apportlonnient  la  fiscal  years  1975. 
1976,  and  1977,  respectively,  to  the  Governors 
In  the  following  manner: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  in 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  each 
State  bcp.rs  to  the  total  population  in  such 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  all  the 
States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census. 

"(b)  Three  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  planning  activities  author- 
ized by  section  212  of  this  Act.  Such  funds 
shaU  be  made  available  by  the  Governor  to 
the  metropolitan  planning  organizations  In 
urbanized  areas  designated  by  the  Governor 
as  being  responsible  for  carr:-ing  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  212  of  thlsAct.  These  funds 
shaU  be  matched  in  accordance  with  section 
205  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  Interests  of  the  program 
would  be  best  served  without  such  matching. 
"(c)  The  distribution  within  any  State  of 
the  planning  funds  made  available  to  orga- 
nizations under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
BhMl  be  In  accordance  with  a  formula  de- 
veloped by  the  Governor  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  consider  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to,  population,  status 
c*  planning,  and  metropolitan  area  trans- 
portation needs. 

"(d)  The  funds  remaining  after  the  alloca- 
tion required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  which  are  apportioned  to  any  Gov- 
ernor under  section  202(a)  of  this  Act  and 
which  are  attributable  to  urbanized  areas  of 
400,000  population  or  more  shall  be  made 
avanablo  for  expenditure  In  such  urbanized 
areas  for  projects  approved  under  section  207 
of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula  developed  by  the  Governor, 
which  formula  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  formula  shall  provWe  tor 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  Incorporated 
municipalities  of  400,000  of  more  population. 
Whenever  such  a  formula  has  not  been  de- 
veloped and  approved  for  *  State,  the  funds 
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apportioned  to  any  Goremor  mder  sectksn 
303(a)  of  this  Act  which  are  attr1batabl« 
to  urbanized  areas  having  a  population  ol 
400.000  or  more,  or  parts  thereof,  shall  b* 
ijlocatcd  among  such  urb«nleed  areas  within 
gocU  State  toi  projects  i4>prove4  under  sec- 
tion aar  of  this  Act  in  the  ratjn  that  Mut 
popvlation  within  each  such  urbaniaed  area, 
or  port  thereof,  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  such  urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof, 
wlthm  such  State.  In  the  expenditure  of 
funds  allocated  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  shail  be  ac- 
corded Incorporated  municipalities  of  400,000 
or  more  population. 
"Section  203.  Availability  of  sums  apportioned 

"Suasi  arpportiaccd  to  any  Governor  under 
the  Act  shall  tie  available  for  obligation  by 
that  Governor  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
the  close  at  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
stimx  ar«  apportioned,  and  any  amounts  so 
apportioned  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  period  shall  lapse  and  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  deposits  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
"Section  304.  Projects  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect under  this  title,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  (1)  the  acquisition, 
construction  and  Improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment  for  use,  by  <q>eration  or  lease 
or  otherwise,  in  mass  transportation  service, 
(3)  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  to 
improve  such  service,  and  (3)  mass  trans- 
portation related  projects  as  described  In 
section  142(a)(1),  Utle  23,  United  States 
Code. 

'"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Iseue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  sectton  atnd  section  205,  including  regu- 
lations regarding  maintenance  of  eSort  by 
States,  local  governments,  and  local  public 
bodies,  and  the  appropriate  definition  of  op- 
erathig  ecpenses. 
"Sectton  a06.  Federal  share 

"The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  project  financed  with  fands  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  ODSt  at  the  project.  The  remainder 
of  the  cost  <^  the  project  shall  be  provided 
from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds.  Funds 
avedlable  for  czpcndttore  for  man  tranqxir- 
tatlon  projecte  described  by  section  a04(a) 
(3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  supplementary  to  and 
not  In  substltotlon  for  the  average  amount  of 
State  and  local  govenuneLit  funds  expended 
on  the  operation  of  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice for  the  two  Federal  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  Aacal  year  lex  wbidk  the  project  Is 
Intended. 
"Section  aofl.  Progranw 

"(a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ap- 
portionments pursuant  to  section  202  of  this 
Act  have  been  made  for  any  fiscal  year,  any 
Governor  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  ot  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary fcr  his  approval  a  program,  or  pro- 
grams, of  proi>OEed  projects  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  authorized.  The  Secretary 
shall  act  upon  ppograms  submitted  to  him  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  be  may  improve  a 
program  In  whole  or  In  part. 

"(b)  In  approving  propane  for  projects 
under  this  ttlle,  the  Secretary  sban  require 
that  such  projects  be  selected  by  the  appro- 
priate local  oCBclala  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  and,  In  urbanized  areas,  also  to 
accordance  with  the  planning  process  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  312  of  this  Act. 
"Section  20'7.  PlaaE,  specifications  and  estl- 
matee 

"(a)  The  Governor  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  hlB  approval  such  surveys,  plans, 
speclfleationB,  and  estimates  for  each  pro- 
posed prroject  as  the  Secretary  may  reqtiJre. 
The  Secretary  shall  act  upon  such  surveys, 
I^ns,  speclficattone,  and  estimates  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  same  have  been 
submitted,  and  bis  approval  of  any  such 
project  shall   be  deemed   a  contractual  ob- 


ligation of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the 
payment  of  lita  proportional  contribution 
thereto. 

"(b)  In  spproving  the  plans,  specifications 
and  estlmatea  for  any  proposed  project  under 
this  secUsn,  the  Secretary  shaU  assure  that 
poo^iile  adverse  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental efiects  relating  to  any  proposed 
project  have  been  fully  considered  In  develop- 
ing such  project,  and  that  the  final  decisions 
on  the  project  are  made  In  the  best  overall 
public  interest,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
need  for  fast,  safe  and  efSdent  transporta- 
tion, public  services,  and  the  costs  of  elimi- 
nating r>r  minimizing  stich  adverse  effects, 
and  taking  Into  consideration  the  following: 

"'(I)   air,  noise,  and  water  pollntion: 

"'(2)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  and  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  services; 

"(3)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  proptTty  value  losses: 

"H)  injurious  dlsplgu:ement  of  people, 
busiaesses  and  farms;  and 

"(5)  disruption    of    desirable    conimuaity 
and  regional  growth. 
"Section  208.  Public  hearings 

"Upon  submission  for  approval  of  a  pro- 
posed project  under  this  title,  the  Governor 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  he  has  con- 
ducted public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  such  hearings,  and  that  these 
hearings  Included  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  such  a  project,  its 
Impact  on  the  environment.  Including  re- 
quirements under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  and  other  applicable 
Federal  environmental  etatntes,  and  its  con- 
stetenry  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  stich 
urban  planning  as  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  community.  Such  certlfiicartion  shall  be 
accompanied  by  (1)  a  report  which  indicates 
the  consideration  given  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, environmental,  and  other  effects  of  the 
proposed  project.  Including,  for  construction 
projects,  the  effects  of  its  location  or  design, 
and  the  consideration  given  to  the  various 
alternatives  which  were  raised  during  the 
hearing  or  which  were  otherwise  considered; 
and  (3)  upon  the  Seci?etary'8  request,  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings. 
"Section  209.  Certification  acceptance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  ir»y  discharge  any  of 
his  responstbilitles  uncfer  this  title  for  proj- 
ects upon  the  request  of  any  Governor,  by 
accexJttng  a  certification  by  the  Governor, 
or  his  designee,  tf  he  finds  such  projects  will 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  State  laws, 
regulations,  directives,  and  standards  estab- 
lishing requirements  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  contained  in,  or  issued  pursuant  *o, 
this  title. 

"(b)  "The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  final  In- 
spection or  a  review  of  each  such  project 
upon  its  complelrfon  and  shall  reqnlre  an  ade- 
quate report  of  Its  estbnated  and  actual  cost, 
as  well  as  such  other  information  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  an  alternative  to  that  other- 
wise prescribed  in  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
Governor's  certification  umlet  this  section 
may  be  rescinded  by  tbe  Secretary  at  any 
time  if,  In  his  opinion.  It  Is  neccsaary  to  do  so. 

"(e)  Nothing  IB  this  Kctioa  diall  aflect 
or  -^iaclisarge  any  respnsirt Witty  or  obligation 
at  the  Secretary  under  any  Federal  law,  in- 
cluding the  National  SnvlranmeBtal  Policy 
Act  of  1089  (4a  D.S.C.  4331,  et  8a«.>,  aeetioa 
4(f)  of  the  Department  at  TraasportatloB 
Act,  (48  UjSjC.  ia5a(f) ),  tl«le  TI  of  the  Ckrtl 
Bights  Act  at  19M  («2  UJB.C.  aoOO(d),  ct 
seq.).  title  Vin  <tf  tke  Act  a<  AvrH  II,  IMS 
(Public  Law  90-aa4.  43  VB.C.  3601.  et  teq), 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 


Land  Acquisition  Policies   Act   of    1970    (43 
UJ3.C.  4601,  et  seq.),  other  than  this  title, 
"Section  210.  Project  agreements 

""(a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  a  specific 
project  have  been  ^proved,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  enter  into  a  formal  project  agreement 
with  the  Governor.  Such  project  agreement 
shall  make  provisions  for  State  funds  re- 
quired for  the  State's  pro  rata  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  project. 

"■(b)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Governor  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangements  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  a:id  appropriate  local 
o&clals  where  a  part  of  the  project  is  to  be 
eonetrucLed  at  the  expense  cf.  cr  in  co<4>«ra- 
tion  with,  local  subdivibions  ol  tbe  State. 

"Sectton  311.  Payment  to  Governors  for  con- 
struction 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  as  the  work  progresses, 
make  paynients  to  a  Governor  for  costs  of 
construction  Incurred  by  him  on  a  project. 
These  payments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
Federal  share  of  the  co^ts  of  corstruction  in- 
curred to  the  date  cf  the  voucher  covering 
such  payment  plus  the  Federal  share  of  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  have  been  stock- 
piled in  the  vicinity  of  such  cor*structlon  in 
conformity  to  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  project.  Such  payments  may  also  be  msbde 
in  the  case  of  any  such  materials  not  In  the 
rldntty  of  such  constrtictlon  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  because  of  required  fabrica- 
tion at  an  oS-slte  location  the  materlaJf  can- 
not be  stockpiled  in  srich  vicinity. 

"(b)  After  completion  of  a  project  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  speciecations, 
and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the 
Secretary,  a  Governor  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  out  of  the  appropriate  sunu  ap- 
portioned to  him  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  each 
project. 

"(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  title,  except  for  a  project  covered  by 
a  project  agreement. 

"(d)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  be  bound  by 
the  limitations  with  respect  to  the  permis- 
sible amounts  of  such  payments  contained 
In  section  205  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to 
such  frfUcial  cr  nfflrtnig  or  depository  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  and  author- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive 
public  funds  oX  the  Stat*. 

"Section    212.    Transportatlou    planning    In 
urbanized  areas 

"'Th«  development  cA  projects  under  this 
title  tbali  be  baaed  upon  a  continuing,  co- 
peratlve,  and  eomprchensive  planning  proc- 
ess covering  all  modes  of  surface  transporta- 
tion and  carried  on  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 134(.a),  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  this  title  unless  he  finds  that 
such  projects  are  based  on  a  continuing 
comprehnasive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  cooperatively  by  States  and 
local  ecKmnunities  in  conformance  with  the 
oblectives  stated  In  section  IM^a).  title  2a, 
United  States  Cod*.  A  project  under  this 
title  may  not  be  vmdertakcu  unicas  tlie  re- 
spvnatbtc  public  oCslats  at  the  vrbanlasd 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  located  have 
been  consulted  arkd,  eweeiH  for  projects  to 
pay  operating  erpeiwcs,  their  views  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  corridor,  the  lo- 
cation and  the  design  of  the  project. 
"Section  213.  Labor  standards 

"The  provision.'-  of  sacUon  13(c)  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in  carrying  out 
mass  transportatiaa  projecta  undo  this 
title."'. 
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TITLE  m — AMENDtfSNTS  TO  TTTLB  23, 
XJNITED  STATES  CODE:  T7NIFIED 
TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE  PBMD- 
ORAM 

Sec.  301.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
after  June  30.  1977. 

SCDESIGNATION  OF  TTTLX  23 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Th«  tlUe  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  23— HIOHWAYS  AND  MASS 

TRANSPORTATION" 

(b)    The   analysis   of   chapter    1,   title   23, 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 

out  "Chapter  1 — Pedkral-Aid  Hichwats"  and 

Inserting    the   following;    "Chapter    1 — Pkd- 

ERAL-An)     HiGHWATS    AKD     MASS    THANSPOBTA- 

tion". 

DKl'IMI'I'lONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  101  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  (a)  inserting 
after  the  definition  of  "forest  development 
roads  and  trails"  the  following: 

"The  term  'Governor'  means  the  Governor, 
or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States,  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia."; 

(b)  inserting  after  the  definition  of  "main- 
tenance" the  following: 

"The  term  'mass  transportation'  means 
transportation  by  bus  or  rail  or  other  con- 
veyance, either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  provides  to  the  public  general  or  spe- 
cial service  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis.";  and 

(c)  amending  the  definition  of  "construc- 
tion" by  Insertmg  after  the  word  "highway" 
the  following:  "or  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use  in  mass  transportation." 

COVESNOR  AKO  STATE  AOENCT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  term  "Governor"  Is  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  "State"  where  that 
term  appears  in  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
unless  the  context  requires  otherwise. 

(b)  (1)  Section  303,  title  23,  Umted  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  "State 
agency"  for  "State  highway  department" 
wherever  that  term  appears  in  the  section 
and  the  title  of  the  section. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"303.  State  highway  department."  and  Insert- 
ing the  following:  "302.  State  agency.". 

(c)  The  term  "State  agency"  is  substituted 
for  the  term  "State  highway  department" 
wherever  that  term  appears  In  any  other 
section  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

FEDERAL-Am  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103 
(d)(2)  of  title  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "collector  routes" 
the  following:  ",  and  the  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  of  each  urbanized  are*." 

APFOBTIOiriCEMT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  104(b),  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding  the 
commencement."  and  substituting  therefor 
"On  the  first  day.". 

(b)  Section  104(f)(1),  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"(f)(1)  Three  percent  of  tbe  funds  ap- 
porttoned  under  paragraph  (0)  of  subsecUon 
(b)  ot  this  section  for  tbe  Federal-aid  urban 
system  shall  be  aTsUable  only  for  the  piir- 
poae  ot  carrylag  out  the  requirements  of  aec- 
Uoa  184(a)  of  this  tttle." 

(c)  Seetkm  104(f)(3),  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  deleted  and  subsequent 
paragraphs,  and  aU  references  thereto,  are 
renumbered  accordingly. 

(d)  SectloD  104(f)(3),  Utle  33,  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  herein,  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(a)  runds  required  to  be  used  for 
planning  pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  this 
title  shall  be  made  STallable  by  the  Oover- 


nor  to  the  metropolitan  plaiming  organlza- 
ttons  designated  by  the  Governor  as  being 
resp>onsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  134(a)  of  this  title.  These  funds 
shall  be  matched  in  accordance  with  clause 
(A)  of  section  120(a)  of  this  title  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  Interests  of  the 
Pederal-ald  transportation  program  would  be 
best  served  without  such  matching.". 

CERXmCATION      ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  117.  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deletmg  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  the  following  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  therefor,  and  relettering 
the  subsequent  subsections  accordingly. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  relative  to  highway  and 
mass  transportation  projects  on  Federal-aid 
systems,  except  the  Interstate  System,  under 
this  title,  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1969  (49  U.S.C.  4321,  et  seq).  and 
section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1658(f) ).  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Governor,  by  accepting  a  certi- 
fication by  the  Governor  if  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  that  (1)  such  proj- 
ects will  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
State  laws,  regtUations,  directives,  and  stand- 
ards establishing  requirements  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  those  contained  in,  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  acts,  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act,  the  Governor  has  an  agency  suit- 
ably equipped  and  organized  to  carry  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  duties 
under  these  acts. 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretary  has  accepted  a 
certification  by  a  Governor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Governor  for  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  be  considered  the  'responsible  official', 
and  for  the  purposes  of  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act,  he  shall 
be  considered  the  'Secretary',  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  Judicial  remedies  and 
Federal  court  Jurlsdlctlom  with  regard  to 
such  laws  as  the  Secretary  otherwise  would 
be  subject.  This  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  States  from  providing  other  Judi- 
cial and  admmistratlve  remedies. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  117,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  herein, 
ia  amended  by  inserting  after  "final  inspec- 
tion" the  words  "or  review". 

(d)  Section  117(f)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  herein,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  affect 
or  diaoharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal 
law.  includmg  title  VI  at  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000(d),  et  seq.),  title 
Vm  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1968  (Pub.  L.  No. 
90-284,  42  VB.C.  3601,  et  seq.),  and  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Pedicles  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4601,  et  seq.),  other  than  this  title,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act." 

TECHNICAL    AMSNDMENT 

Sec.  308.  Section  134,  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  "transportation 
project"  for  "highway  project". 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  142(a)  (2)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  "roUlng  stock  for  fixed  raU"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  payment  of  operating  expenses 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  improving  mass  trans- 
portation service.  Not  to  exceed  60  percent 
of  tbe  sums  apportioned  to  each  Governor 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and 
IBBO  under  section  104(b)(e)  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  for  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses." 


(b)  Section  142(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  lasue  such  regulations 
to  administer  this  section  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, including  regulations  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  effort  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  an  appropriate  definition  ot 
operating  expenses." 

(c)  Section  142  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  addtog  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (k)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Funds  available  for  projects  for  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  expenses  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
supplementary  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  the  average  amount  of  State  and  local 
government  funds  expended  on  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  the  two  Federal  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  Federal  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  project  is  intended." 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    FARES 

Sec  310.  Section  301  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  fares 
on  public  mass  transportation  systems  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  toll  ot  any  kind." 

RESEARCH   AND    PLANNING 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  307(c)(1),  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  sums  apportioned  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974 
to  any  State  under  section  104(b)(1),  (2) 
and  (5)  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  with 
or  without  State  funds  for  statewide  surface 
transportation  planning,  including  but  not 
limited  to  transportation  studies,  feasibility 
studies  and  social,  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic studies,  for  the  planning  of  rural  and 
small  urban  area  transportation  systems  and 
Inter-urban  transportation  systems;  for  the 
determination  of  appropriate  relationships 
between  locally  adopted  urban  and  State 
transportation  plans;  tor  studies  of  the  de- 
sirable regulatory  and  equitable  tax  policies 
regarding  transportation,  for  studies  on  the 
operation  of  tran^ortation  facilities;  and 
for  research  and  development  to  assist  States 
in  responding  to  their  transportation  prob- 
lems.". 

(b)  Section  301(c)  (2),  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  deleted,  and  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  of  this  section,  and  any 
references  thereto,  are  renumbered  accord- 
ingly. 

(c)  Section  307(c)(2),  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  herein,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  i»o- 
vlded  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one 
per  centima  of  sums  apportioned  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1974  xmder  part^^aphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  purpoees  entimerated  in  para- 
graph {I)  ot  this  subsection,  including  dem- 
onstration projects  in  connection  with  such 
purposes.". 

TRANSPORTATION'    ATmiORIZATIONS 

Sec.  312.  "^r  the  ptirpoeee  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated : 

(a)  For  the  Federal -aid  urban  system,  $2,- 
000,000,000  tor  each  ot  the  fiscal  years  end« 
ing  June  30, 1978,  June  30, 1979,  and  June  30, 
1980. 

(b)  For  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Capital  Grant  Program.  $700,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  endmg  June  30,  1978,  June 
30,  1979,  and  June  30,  1980. 
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Sbc  313.  (a)  The  amounts  authorized  by 
section  312(a)  of  ttils  Act  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  GovemcMTB  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1978,  June  30,  1979, 
and  June  30,  1980,  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  section  10*(b)  (ft),  title  23.  United  States 

code. 

(b)  The  first  Eentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  118,  tlUe  23,  United  States  Cod*,  is 
amended  to  resbd  as  follows: 

"Such  sums  shfkU  contmue  avallaJsle  for 
expenditure  by  the  Governor  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  rums  are  apportiosed.  Any 
■jnoonta  so  apportioned  remaining  unex- 
pended at  tbe  end  oi  such  period  shall  lapse 
and  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  deposits  as  miscellaneous 
recetpta" 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Incur 
obttgatteHis  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  form  of  graut  agreements  or  otlierwise 
for  projects  authorised  by  cliapter  5,  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  amoxmts  authorized  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
atte  June  30,  1977.  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  obligated. 

(e)  Th«re  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  In- 
curred under  subsection  (c)  not  to  exceed 
jaoo.000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  which 
•mount  may  be  increased  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $400,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1979, 
and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  (2,100,000,- 
000  thereafter. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION   CAPTTAL   GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec  314.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  S — The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tloa  Capital  Grant  Program." 
"501.  Federal  financial  assistance 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized.  In  accerd- 
anee  with  the  i^ovlsions  ef  this  cl»pter  and 
OD  such  terms  and  conditions  ••  be  maiy 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  to  assist  Govemors 
and  local  public  bodies  in  financing  the  ae- 
((ulsltlon,  oonstriietlon,  and  improvement  ot 
ftMsUlties  and  equipment  tor  use,  by  opera- 
titm  or  lease  c^  otherwise,  In  mass  trans- 
portation serriee  in  urbanized  areas  and  in 
coonHnating  such  service  with  highway  and 
other  tran^ertatlOB  in  such  areas.  Eligible 
facilities  and  equipment  may  Inchide  land 
(bui  not  putHie  bigliways) ,  btses  and  other 
rontng  stock,  and  other  real  and  personal 
property  needed  for  an  eAelent  and  coonH- 
natcd  mass  transportatlOB  system.  No  grant 
shall  be  provided  under  this  section  unless 
the  Seeretary  determines  that  the  applicant 
has  or  will  have 

(1)  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  proposed  project; 
and 

(2>  satisfactory  continuing  control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otlierwise.  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 

Any  Governor  or  local  pu*llc  body  apply- 
ing for  aaaistanee  under  this  section  for  a 
project  located  wholly  or  partly  in  a  State 
in  which  there  is  statewide  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  shaU  furnish  con- 
currently with  its  submlsslcn  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  copy  of  its  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  affected.  If  within  30 
days  thereafter,  the  Governor  of  an  affected 
State  submits  comments  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Seeretary  must  consider  the  commenti  be- 
fore taking  final  actlen  on  the  sKrilcatlon. 

"502.  Public  hearings 

"Any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  to  finance  the  acc^ulsitlon.  construc- 
tion, or  improvement  of  facilities  or  equip- 
ment which  win  substantially  affect  a  com- 
munity or  its  mass  transportation  service 
shall  Include  a  certification  that  the  ap- 
plicant— 


(a)  lias  aSorded  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  pursuant  to  adequate 
prior  notice,  and  has  held  such  hearings, 
unless  no  one  with  a  significant  economic. 
social,  or  environmental  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter requests  a  hearing; 

(b)  baa  considered  the  economic  and  so- 
cial effects  oi  the  project  and  its  impact  on 
the  environment,  mchiding  the  requlxements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
Federal    Water   Ptdlullon   Control   Act;    and 

(c)  has  fotind  that  the  project  la  conaist- 
ent  with  cfScial  plans  for  ihe  comprehensive 
development  of  the  urbanized  area. 

Notice  of  any  hearings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  a  concise  statement  of 
the  proposed  project,  and  shall  be  published 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  m  the 
geographic  area  to  be  served.  If  hearings 
have  been  held,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings shall  be  submitted  with  the  applicatlcka. 
"503.  Requirements  of  capital  grant  program 

"Federal  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
provided  pursuant  to  section  501  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  faculties  and 
emiipment  for  which  the  asslstajice  la  sought 
are  needed  for  carrying  out  a  program,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  him,  for  a  untfled 
or  ofBcially  coordinated  urbaniawd  area 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urbanized  are.^,  and  are  necessary  for  the 
sound,  economic,  and  desirable  development 
of  such  area.  Such  program  shall  encourage 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  partic- 
ipation of  private  enterprise.  Where  facil- 
ities and  equipment  are  to  be  acquired  which 
are  already  being  used  in  mass  transporta- 
tion ?er\ice  in  the  urbanized  area,  the  pro- 
pram  must  provide  that  they  shall  be  so  im- 
proved (through  modernization,  extensien, 
addition,  or  otherwise)  that  they  win  better 
serve  the  transportation  neede  of  the  area. 

"504  Federal  share 

"The  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  engineer- 
ing studies,  studies  of  economic  feasibility, 
aivd  data  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
expected  utilization  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment,  shall  estimate  what  portion  Of 
tlie  cost  of  a  project  to  be  assisted  under 
sectien  501  cannot  be  reasonably  financed 
from  revenues — which  portion  shall  herein- 
after be  called  'net  pxoject  cost'.  The  Fed- 
eral giant  for  any  such  project  to  be  assisted 
under  section  501  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  net  project  cost. 
The  remainder  of  the  net  project  cost  shall 
be  provided.  In  cash,  from  sources  other 
than  Federal  funds.  Any  public  or  private 
transit  system  funds  so  provided  shall  be 
solely  from  undistributed  cash  surpluses,  re- 
placement or  depreciation  funds  or  reserves 
avaUable  in  cash,  or  new  capital. 

**S05.  Investment  standards 

"The  Secretary  may  tfssue  regulations  es- 
tablishing    investment     standards    for    tbe 
grant-in-aid  program  under  tliks  ch84>ter. 
"506.  General  provisions 

"(a)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  (In  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  him)  have  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in  section  40Q, 
except  subsections  (c)(2)  and  (f),  of  tbe 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  Funds  obtained  or  held 
by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  bis  functions  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  for  tbe  adnxlnistra- 
tlve  expenses  ot  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  such  funeUona. 

"(b)  All  conteacta  for  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  is  made  under  this 
chapter,  entered  into  by  ai>pllcants  under 
other  than  competitive  bidding  procedures 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  provide  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 


of  the  United  States,  or  anr  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination,  have  access 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  contracting  parties  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  operations  or  activities  under 
such  contracts. 
"507.  Definitions 

•■(a)  As  used  m  this  chapter — 

(1)  the  tcnn  ■Go\emor'  includes  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designate,  or  any  one  of  the 
several  States,  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  tbe  pos- 
sessions of  the  Uiiited  States,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

(2)  the  term  'local  public  bodies'  means 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States;  public  aigencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  one  or  more  States;  mtinici- 
paliUes.  and  political  subdivisions  of  States; 
and  public  corporations,  boards,  and  ccm- 
missions  eitablished  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

"508.  Labor  standards 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  con- 
struction work  financed  with  the  aseistance 
of  grants  under  this  chapter  shEill  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  such  grant  under  this  chapter  without 
first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  re- 
qvured  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267: 
5  U.S.C,  133Z-151,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  ame:ided  (48  Stat.  948;  40 
use.  276  c). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  assist- 
ance under  section  501  of  this  title  that  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  are  made,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  employees  affected  by 
such  assistance.  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments, shall  include,  without  being  limited 
to,  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for 

(1)  the  preservation  of  rights.  prtrUeges, 
and  benefits  (including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  tinder  existtag  c<H- 
Icctive  bargaining  agreements  or  otherwise: 

(2)  the  continuation  of  coXIectlve  bargaining 
lights;  (3)  the  protection  of  individual  em- 
(kioyees  against  a  worsening  of  their  positions 
witli  respect  to  their  employment;  (4)  as- 
surances of  employment  to  employees  of  ac- 
quired mass  transportation  systems  and  pri- 
ority of  reemployment  of  eir^Ioyees  termi- 
nated or  laid  ofl;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  re- 
traming  programs.  Such  arrangements  shall 
iiM:iude  provisions  protecting  individual  em- 
ployees against  a  worsening  at  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  employment  which 
shall  in  no  event  provide  benefits  less  than 
those  established  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of 
the  Act  of  February  4.  1887  (25  Stat.  379), 
as  amended.  The  contract  for  the  granting  of 
any  such  assictance  shaU  specify  the  terms 
and  conditioiis  ol  the  protective  arrange- 
ments". 

(b)   The    table    €t    contents    of    tiUe    23, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  adding  tbe 
f cdlowing  at  the  cad  thereot : 
"Chapter  5 — The  Urbaa  Mass  Transprntatlan 

Capttal  Grant  Program 
"501.  Federal  financial  sBlstaDca. 
"502.  Public  hearings. 

"503.  Requirements  of  capital  grant  program. 
"504    Federal  share. 
"606    Investment  standarda. 
"SOfl.  Geneml  provfsloBB. 
"507.  Definitions. 
"508.  Labor  standards." 
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EXPLANATIOK     OF     THK     UNIFIKD    TRANSPOKTA- 

noN  Assist ANCE  Act  op  1974 
There  follows  a  description  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Unified  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
bill's  objectives. 

DESCBIPnOK    OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
Of  1974  is  divided  into  three  titles.  Title  I 
becomes  effective  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  It  contains  amendments  to  the 
urban  and  rural  highway  programs,  respec- 
tively, under  title  23,  United  States  Ckxle,  and 
funding  authorizations  for  these  programs. 

This  title  authorizes  for  fiscal  yettf  1977, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  an  addi- 
tional $8O0  million  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system.  $300  million  for  the  urban  extensions 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  in 
urbanized  areas,  •700,000,000  for  the  primary 
system  in  rural  areas,  and  $400,000,000  for 
the  secondary  system  in  rural  areas.  To 
establish  parity  between  title  23  projects  and 
those  eligible  for  funding  under  the  UMTA 
Act,  the  bUl  increases  the  Federal  share  for 
non-Interstate  projects  from  70  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent. 

This  title  also  revises  the  apportionment 
formulas  so  that  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1975  funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  of  urbanized  areas  (50,000 
or  more)  for  both  the  urban  and  urban  ex- 
tension systems.  The  apportionment  for- 
mulas for  the  primary  and  secondary  systems 
are  adjusted  correspondingly  to  pick  up 
small  urban  areas  of  populations  between 
5.000  and  50.000,  which  presently  are  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  urban  system  and  urban 
e.vtcnslon  system  apportionments.  Consist- 
ent with  these  steps,  it  also  realigns  pro- 
gram.? so  that  projects  In  small  urban  su^aa 
are  financed  out  of  rural  authorizations  and 
urban  programs  finance  projects  only  In  ur- 
banized areas  (those  with  population  in  ex- 
cess of  50,000) .  In  addition,  title  I  changes 
from  200,000  to  400.000  the  population  figure 
In  the  section  of  title  23  which  "earmarks" 
urban  system  funds  attributable  to  urban- 
ized areas  for  use  in  these  large  urban 
centers. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  public  transpor- 
tation of  persons  living  in  rural  and  small 
urban  areas,  title  I  permits  primary  and 
secondary  system  funds  to  t>e  used  for  the 
purchase  of  buses.  It  also  extends  for  one 
year  the  "rural  highway  public  transporta- 
tion demonstration  program"  established  by 
the  Peder&I-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973.  MS  mU- 
llon  is  added  to  this  program — $30  million 
out  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  $15  million  from 
the  general  fund — bringing  the  program's 
total  funding  to  $75  million.  Further,  the 
operating  expenses  of  rural  and  smaU  urban 
public  transportation  systems  are  eligible 
for  Federal  funding  under  this  program. 

In  addition,  to  provide  Increased  flexibility, 
title  23  is  amended  to  permit  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  primary,  secondary,  urban  exten- 
sion and  urban  system  apportioimienta  to 
be  transferred  among  any  of  these  apportion- 
ments. Further,  the  entire  apportionment 
for  urban  extensions  can  be  added  to  the 
urban  system  apportionment.  Current  law 
permits  tr&nsfen  only  between  the  separate 
urban  programs  and  separate  rural  programs, 
but  not  from  uiisan  programs  to  rural  pro- 
grams, or  vice  versa. 

Title  n  amenda  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  19M.  Its  principal  features  are: 
(1 )  the  addition  of  $13  bUllon  to  the  funds 
currently  available  for  maas  transportation 
project*,  (3)  the  eatablishment  of  an  urban 
transportation  formula  grant  program 
through  the  requirement  that  there  be  an 
apportionment  from  the  total  amount  of 
f  linds  available  under  the  UMTA  Act  of  $700 
million,  $800  million,  and  $900  million  for 
fiscal  years  1076,  1976,  and  1977,  respectively, 
and  (3)  the  addition  of  the  payment  of  oper- 


ating expenses  as  a  permitted  use  of  the 
apportioned  funds.  In  addition  to  mass  trans- 
portation capital  projects  and  mass  transpor- 
tation related  highway  projects,  the  appor- 
tioned funds  may  be  uaed  for  mass  transit 
operating  expenses.  Mass  transportation  re- 
lated projects  Include  the  construction  of 
exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  highway 
traffic  control  devices,  bus  passenger  loading 
areas,  and  fringe  parking  facilities. 

The  Federal  share  for  projects  under  title 
n  Is  80  jjer  cent.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
Federal  funds  for  transit  operating  expenses 
assure  improvements  to  public  transportation 
service  and  be  supplementary  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  State  and  local  funds  now 
used  to  operate  the  system.  This  is  referred 
to  subsequently  in  this  explanation  as  a 
"maintenance  of  effort"  limitation. 

Other  provisions  in  title  n  provide  that 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  are  the 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram: that  3  per  cent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  Governors  must  be  passed 
through  to  metropolitan  planning  agencies 
responsible  for  planning  In  all  urbanized 
areas  (areas  of  50,000  population,  ch*  more): 
and  that  projects  selected  for  funding  have 
to  be  the  product  of  a  oomprehensive  urban 
planning  process  involving  the  appropriate 
local  officials.  Further,  like  the  urban  high- 
way program,  funds  apportioned  under  the 
new  formula  grant  program  which  are  at- 
tributable to  urbanized  areas  over  400,000 
population,  must  be  uaed  in  those  specific 
areas.  Federal  environmental,  civU  rights, 
uniform  relocation  and  assistance,  and  labor 
statutes  apply  to  projects  under  this  title. 

The  formula  grant  program  Is  modeled 
upon  the  existing  urban  highway  program. 
A  population-based  allocation  formula  Is 
used  because  It  is  a  more  representative  in- 
dicator of  both  highway  and  public  transit 
needs  than  other  indices.  The  intention  is 
to  establish  a  program  which  parallels  the 
urban  highway  program  so  that  the  program 
can  be  merged  in  title  El  into  a  single  pro- 
gram with  minimum  disruption. 

The  additional  authorizations  provided  In 
title  n,  together  with  those  currently  avail- 
able, are  sufficient  to  retain  a  $700  million 
annual  discretionary  mass  transportation 
capital   grant  program  through   fiscal  year 

1977.  This  program  will  operate  very  much 
like  the  existing  UMTA  capital  program. 
However,  because  a  large  share  of  conven- 
tional transit  projects  can  be  financed 
through  the  urban  formula  grant  program, 
more  rlgorotis  project  selection  criteria  for 
major  projects  funded  under  the  discretion- 
ary program  are  to  be  develoi>ed. 

Title  m,  which  takes  effect  in  fiscal  year 

1978,  merges  the  UMTA  formula  grant  pro- 
gram, as  established  In  title  II  of  the  WU, 
and  the  tirban  highway  program  Into  the 
Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Program. 
This  is  accomplished  by  amending  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1978.  The  more  significant 
amendments  are  as  follows:  (1)  changing 
the  description  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  to  Include  the  public  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  of  urbaQized  areas,  (2)  add- 
ing the  payment  of  operating  expenses  (sub- 
ject to  both  a  "maintenance  of  effort"  limi- 
tation, and  a  50  per  cent  celling  on  the 
amount  of  any  Governor's  apportionment 
which  may  be  spent  for  operating  expenses) 
as  a  permitted  use  of  urban  funds;  (3)  au- 
thorizing $2.7  builon  per  year  for  urban 
highway  and  public  mass  transportation 
projects  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1978,  1979, 
and  1980;  (4)  requiring  that  of  this  sum,  the 
Secretary  is  to  apportion  $2  billion  each  year 
for  the  combined  urban  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs;  (5)  establishing  a  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  remaining  $700  mil- 
lion per  year,  which  vrUl  be  available  for 
major  mass  transportation  capital  projects. 


but  not  for  operating  expenses;  and  (6) 
placing  the  transit  discretionary  program  In 
title  23,  of  the  United  States  Code,  by  add- 
ing a  new  chapter  5  to  that  title  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  analogous  to 
those  now  In  the  UMTA  Act. 

Apportionments  under  title  in  will  be 
made  to  Governors,  and  the  present  require- 
ment that  a  State  have  a  highvTay  depart- 
ment capable  of  carrying  out  the  State's 
responsibilities  under  title  23  is  revised  to 
require  the  existence  of  a  State  agency  suit- 
ably equipped  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  expanded  title. 

Tliree  per  cent  of  each  year's  urban  sys- 
tem apportionment  will  be  reserved  for 
urban  planning.  Governors  are  required  to 
pass  through  to  planning  agencies  in  all 
urbanized  areas  that  portion  of  the  planning 
funds  which  are  attributable  to  these  urban- 
ized areas. 

The  certification  for  acceptance  procedure 
now  in  title  23  is  broadened  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  to  the  Governors  his 
responsibilities  for  projects  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty,  finds  that  these 
projects  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  State  laws  and  regulations  at  least 
equivalent  to  NEPA  and  that  the  Governor 
has  an  agency  adequately  equipped  to  assure 
compliance  with  these  laws  twid  regulations. 
Similarly,  the  Secretary  will  be  authorized 
to  delegate  to  any  Governor  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  preservation  of  parklands  as 
required  by  section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act.  federal  cotula  will 
retain  Jurisdiction  of  projects  approved  un- 
der these  amendments. 

OBJECTtVES    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Nation's  highway  and  public  mass 
transportation  systems  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
codified  in  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  As  a  result  of  the  landmark 
Federal-Aid  EUgbway  Act  of  1973,  $800  mU- 
lion  which  is  authorized  tor  expendittire  on 
the  urban  system  Is  available  for  mass  trans- 
portation capital  projects  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974,  1976,  and  1976.  Seeking  to  con- 
tinue the  p|:ogreas  made  In  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  the  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974  provides  urban- 
ized areas  the  financial  resources  and  flexi- 
bility to  make  rational  decisions  regarding 
their  transportation  problems.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  intensified  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  need  for  urbanized  areas  to 
meet  air  quality  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Increased  sums  are  provided 
in  this  bill  for  mass  tranapcMlation  projects, 
and  for  the  first  time.  Federal  funds  will  be 
permitted  to  be  used  for  transit  operating 
expenses. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  consolidates 
two  separate  and  relatively  inflexible  ct^ltal 
programs  (the  Federal-aid  highway  and  the 
UMTA  programs)  which  are  distorting,  in 
various  ways,  local  decisions  on  the  invest- 
ment of  transportation  funds  and  on  transit 
operating  practices.  Combining  the  programs 
and  expanding  the  range  of  uses  will  encour- 
age better  planning  and  decision-making  at 
the  local  level.  In  addition,  providing  urban- 
ized areas  with  an  assured  source  of  Federal 
funds  over  a  period  of  several  years  will  en- 
courage more  responsible  long-term  local 
planning. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  rural  and  small 
urban  areas  the  flexibility  to  improve  public 
transportation.  It  also  Increases  the  funds 
available  for  highway  construction  in  rtural 
areas. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  beyond  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  urbanized  area  highway  and 
mass  transportation  projects  will  be  funded 
with  general  funds.  The  future  status  of  the 
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Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its  relationship  to 
scheduled  Interstate  completion  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  sometime  prior  to  its 
eviration  in  1977. 

PAYMENT   or   MASS  TRANSPORTATION   OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

'  With  the  enactment  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  providing  capital  assistance 
for  our  cities'  mass  transportation  systems. 
The  landmark  UMTA  Act  of  1970  for  the  first 
time  elevated  Federal  interest  in  mass  trans- 
portation into  a  multl-blllion  dollar  con- 
tinuing commitment. 

Despite  this  capital  assistance,  many  of 
the  Nation's  public  transportation  systems 
lack  sufficient  operating  resources  to  sub- 
stantially Improve  transit  service.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  situation  vary  from  system  to 
system,  but  essentially  they  are  attributable 
to  declining  ridershlp  and  increasing  operat- 
ing expenses. 

The  national  goal  of  clean  air,  as  reflected 
In  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  and  the  current 
energy  crisis  have  increased  the  need  for 
healthy,  efficient  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. Transportation  controls  prescribed 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  many  urbanized 
areas  call  on  citizens  to  reduce  their  use  of 
automobiles  and  use  public  transportation 
systems  more. 

The  Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  seeks  to  strengthen  these  systems  by 
providing  additional  capital  assistance  and 
authorizing  payments  to  augment  the  operat- 
ing funds  for  public  transit  systems  where 
such  payments  will  result  In  service  Im- 
provements. The  funds  available  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  distributed  by  formula  to  State 
Governors.  These  funds  will  be  available  for 
transit  capitaJ  assistance  and  operating  ex- 
penses, mass  transportation  related  projects, 
such  as  exclusive  busways,  and  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1978  when  the  tirban  highway  and 
mass  transit  programs  are  consolidated,  high- 
way construction  projects.  The  amount  of 
funds  available  for  operating  expenses  is  sub- 
ject to  a  "maintenance  of  effort"  limitation 
and  a  50  percent  limit  on  the  amount  of 
each  Governor's  apportionment  which  he 
can  spend  Statewide  on  these  projects. 

We  believe  that  the  flexible  block  grant  ap- 
proach proposed  In  the  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is  superior  to  a 
categorical  grant  program  In  several  rejects. 
First,  in  terms  of  Federal-State  relationships, 
the  formula  distribution  system  prt^x>sed  in 
this  legislation  places  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  determining  how  to  Invest  their 
transportation  funds  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Because  the  decision  regarding 
what  portion  of  available  Federal  money 
should  be  used  to  pay  transit  operating  ex- 
penses Involves  numerous  State  and  locsU 
considerations,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  be  involved  in  detailed 
oversight  of  State  and  local  decision-making. 
A  categorial  grant  program  would  neces- 
sarily require  such  a  degree  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Second,  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram to  pay  transit  operating  expenses  would 
reduce  the  incentives  for  efficient  operation 
of  transit  systems.  Third,  a  categorical  grant 
program  establishes  in  law  the  "use  It  or 
lose  it"  principle.  This  encourages  local  gov- 
ernments to  spend  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses, whether  or  not  these  expendlt\ires  are 
the  most  prudent  for  the  State  or  local  area. 
The  block  grant  approach  permits  funds  to 
be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  activities,  rather 
than  limiting  them  to  a  narrow  categorical 
use.  Additionally,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
fxmds  available  for  operating  expenses  by  the 
"maintenance  of  effort"  factor,  the  proposed 
program  wiU  help  assure  that  the  incentives 
for  good  management  remain  and  that  the 
Federal  dollars  are  well  Invested. 


CONSOUDATION    OF   PROGRAMS 

By  making  certain  mass  transportation 
projects  eligible  for  funding  under  the  high- 
way program,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973  has  taken  an  Important  step  toward 
providing  urbanized  areas  with  flexibility  in 
their  transportation  Investment  decisions. 
Merger  of  the  Highway  and  UMTA  grant  pro- 
grams in  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
in  1978  would  complete  this  process  by  cre- 
ating a  single  pool  of  funds  avaUable  for 
the  full  range  of  highway  and  transit  proj- 
ects. 

In  recognition  of  the  concern  that  the 
competition  at  the  State  and  local  levels  be- 
tween mass  transportation  and  highway  in- 
terests would  not  be  properly  balanced,  the 
bill  vests  the  Governor,  instead  of  the  State 
highway  department,  with  the  allocated 
funds  and  requires  that  certain  sums  be  ear- 
marked for  use  in  urbanized  areas  of  400,000 
or  more  population. 

RtTRAL   TRANSPORTATION    PROGRAM 

In  response  to  the  need  of  persons  living 
in  rural  areas  for  Improved  public  transpor- 
tation, the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
authorized  $30  million  for  a  two-year  demon- 
stration rural  highway  public  transportation 
demonstration  program.  Title  I  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  extend  this  program 
for  an  additional  year,  authorize  $45  million 
more  for  it,  and  expand  Its  coverage  to  in- 
clude small  urban  areas  (5,000-50,000  popu- 
lation ) . 

Recognizing  that  a  number  of  public  trans- 
portation systems  in  rural  and  small  urban 
areas  have  been  able  to  obtain  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment,  but  are  beset  with 
high  maintenance,  management,  bookkeep- 
ing and  promotion  costs,  the  bill  adds  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  as  an  eligible 
demonstration  program  expenditure. 

To  further  strengthen  rural  and  small  ur- 
ban area  public  transportation  systems,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  system  funds  are  made 
available  to  Governors  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  in  these  areas. 

Unified  Transpobtation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974:   Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

The  Unified  Tran^wrtatlon  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  is  divided  Into  three  titles.  Title  I  of 
the  bill  amends  the  urban  and  rural  highway 
programs  by  making  certain  changes  to  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code.  Its  principal 
purposes  are  to  authorize  highway  trust 
funds  for  expenditure  on  the  several  Federal - 
aid  systems  for  fiscal  year  1977,  to  expand 
the  rural  and  small  urban  public  trans- 
portation program,  and  to  revise  the  ^- 
portionment  formulas  in  favor  of  urbanized 
areas. 

Title  n  amends  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  by  divid- 
ing that  Act  into  two  titles.  Title  I  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transpca-tatlon  Act  is  referred 
to  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation  Pro- 
gram" and  includes  sections  2  through  15 
of  the  existing  Act.  These  sections  pertain 
to  the  capital  grant  program  currently  ad- 
ministered by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration.  The  bill  also  establishes 
a  separate  grant  transportation  formula  pro- 
gram, designated  as  title  II  of  the  UMTA 
Act.  This  program  establishes  a  procedure 
for  the  distribution  of  mass  transportation 
funds  to  Governors  by  formula  and  author- 
izes operating  expenses  as  a  new  permitted 
use  of  these  funds. 

Title  m  becomes  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1978  and  merges  the  UMTA  program  and  the 
tirbon  highway  program  by  amendments  to 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  It  exptoids  upon 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  by 
adding  operating  expenses  to  the  purposes 
for  which  urban  system  funds  are  available 
and  establishes  a  new  chapter  5  of  title  23, 


referred  to  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Capital  Grant  Program".  This  grant 
program  augments  the  formula  program  and 
is  similar  in  structure  to  that  currently  ad- 
mir.lstered  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  which,  as  stated.  Is  des- 
ignated under  this  bill  as  title  I  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  sections  of  this 
bill  follows. 

SECTION  101.  SHORT  TITUB 

This  bill  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

Title  I— .Amendments  to  Title  23.  United 
States  Code:  Urban,  Small  Urban  and  Rural 
Highway   Programs. 

SECTION    102.    EFFECTIVE    D,\TE 

Sections  103  to  105  of  this  title  become  ef- 
fective after  June  30,  1974.  The  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  are  effective  upon  their 
enactment. 

SECTION    103.   APPORTIONMENT 

This  section  shifts  the  urban  rural  break 
point  from  5,000  peculation  to  50,000  popu- 
lation. This  Is  accomplished  by  amending 
the  definition  of  "rural  areas"  to  mean  areas 
outside  of  urbanized  areas  (which  are  areas 
in  excess  of  50,000  population),  changing  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  to  apply  to  only 
urbanized  areas,  substituting  the  term  "out- 
side of  urbanized  areas"  for  "rural  areas  "  in 
the  apportionment  formulas  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  and  substituting  ur- 
banized areas  for  "urban  places  5,000  or 
more"  in  the  apportionment  formula  for  the 
urban  extension  system  and  the  urban  sys- 
tem. 

This  section  also  deletes  the  requirement 
that  any  State  not  receive  less  than  'j  of  1 
per  cent  of  each  year's  urban  system  ap- 
portionment. Further,  section  103  amends 
section  104(d)  of  title  23  by  providing  that, 
upon  the  request  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  approval  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary,  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
a  State's  primary,  secondary,  urban  exten- 
sion, and  urban  system  apportionments  may 
be  transferred  to  any  of  the  other  such  sys- 
tem's apportionment,  and  up  to  the  total 
amount  of  a  State's  urban  extension  ap- 
portionment may  be  transferred  to  its  urban 
system  apportionment.  Urban  system  ap- 
portionments are  not  to  be  transferred  from 
their  allocation,  pursuant  to  section  150  of 
title  23,  to  any  urbanized  area  of  400,000 
population  or  more  without  the  approval  of 
the  local  officials  of  that  area. 

SECTION    104.    AVAn.ABn.TTY    OF    PLANNING    AND 
T7RBAN  SYSTEM  FUNDS 

This  section  amends  section  104(f)  of  title 
23  by  deleting  the  requirement  that  no  State 
receive  less  than  'i  per  cent  of  the  planning 
funds  apportioned,  it  also  recommends  sec- 
tion 150  of  title  23  by  changing  the  minimum 
population  level  for  urbanized  areas  to  which 
urban  system  funds  are  allocated  from  200,- 
000  population  to  400,000  population. 

SECTION  105.  FEDERAL  SHARE 

The  Federal  share  for  projects  on  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  urban  and  urban  extension 
systems,  and  for  emergency  repair  and  recon- 
strtiction  projects  Ls  increased  from  70  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  by  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 120(a)  of  title  23.  The  amendments  in 
this  section  take  effect  with  respect  to  all 
obligations  Incurred  after  June  30,  1974. 

SECTION  106.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  following  sums 
to  carry  out  the  purjHSses  of  title  23 :  $800  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Federal  aid 
urban  system;  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems  In  urbanized  areas; 
$700  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  prl- 
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mary  system;  and  $400  mUUon  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  secondary  system.  In  order  to 
direct  primary  and  secondary  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  urbanized  areas,  rather  than  to 
urban  areas,  tiie  fiscal  year  1976  atithorlza- 
tioa  for  thla  system  la  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  Is  repealed,  and  an 
Identical  sum  U  authorized  for  expenditure 
In  ui'jaiilzed  areas  during  that  year  by  this 
title. 

To  protect  r^galnst  the  porslblllty  that  au- 
thorizations In  this  title  may  result  In  ex- 
penditures from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts  In  the  Fund,  section 
106(c>  amends  section  200(f»)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  The  latter  section 
provides  that.  If  s\ich  au  excess  occurs,  the 
amounts  authorized  arc  to  bo  adjusted  by 
appropriate  reductions  In  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem apportiunme.'it.  Section  lOC'C)  of  the 
bill  g\5ards  against  this  by  providing  that  to 
the  e.xtent  that  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  the  authoriza- 
tions to  appropriate  funds  from  the  Trust 
Fuxid  iinder  this  section  and  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Trust  Fund  through  June  30,  1977.  ex- 
ceed (2)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  available 
In  the  Trust  Fund  as  a  result  of  authoriza- 
tions under  this  section  and  thj  total 
amount  of  Hiyliway  Trust  Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  through  .Tune  30,  1977, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  diflerence  be- 
tween these  two  figures,  but  not  to  exceed 
?2.2  billion,  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  general  funds  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  obligations  resulting  from  authoriza- 
tions under  (1)  for  which  the  sums  available 
under  (2)  are  not  sufficient.  For  the  purposes 
of  section  209(g)  of  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  cf  1953,  the  general  funds  so  author- 
ized shall  constitute  amounts  available  in 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditures which  will  be  required  to  be  made 
from  the  Fund.  In  this  way  the  possibility 
of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  there  are  Insufficient  funds  in 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  ai- 1  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  determinalon  are  avoided. 

SECTION    lOT.    TKCKNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  142  Is  deleted. 
Section  134  of  title  23  carries  otit  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (d) . 

SZCnON    108.    MASS    TRAMSPOSTATION    FOR    TUK 
ELXIEU.T    AND    BANDICAPPrD 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  154  to  title 
23.  It  declares  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
that  elderly  and  physically  handlcapp>ed  per- 
sons have  the  same  rights  as  other  persons 
to  utilize  mass  transportfttion  services  and 
facilities,  and  that  special  efi^orts  shall  be 
made  in  the  planning  and  design  of  such 
facilities  and  services  so  that  mass  trans- 
portation which  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
can  utilize  will  be  assured.  To  further  th)3 
policy,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
bus  or  other  mass  transportation  rolling 
stock  acqiUred,  or  any  mass  transportation 
station,  terminal  or  other  passenger  loading 
facility  improved  or  constructed  aft«r  June 
30,  1974,  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  sections  104(e)  (4)  and  142  of  title  23, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  cf  1964, 
and,  after  June  30,  1977.  chapter  5  of  title 
23,  be  designed  with  practical  and  reason- 
able features  wblcb  allow  their  utilization 
by  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

A  Governor  or  local  public  body  may 
satisfy  this  requirement  by  providing  alter- 
native transportation  service  for  the  elderly 
end  handicapped.  This  service  shall  be  sufB- 
clent  to  assure  that  such  persons  have  avail- 
able transportation  service  meeting  stand- 
ards to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Funds  apportioned  under  section  104 fb) 
(6)  of  title  23  and  tinder  title  n  of  the  UMTA 
Act  Eliall  be  available  for  the  Federal  share 


of    the    alternative    services    authorized    by 
this  section. 

Section  165(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  Is  hereby  repealed.  In  title 
II  of  the  bill,  section  16  ot  the  UMTA  Act  Is 
repealed. 

SECTION     109.    EtJKAL    AND    EM  ALL    URBAN    AREA 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

This  section  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  sec- 
tion 142  of  title  23.  It  would  allow  primary 
and  secondary  system  funds  to  be  tised  for 
the  purchase  of  btises  to  serve  small  urban 
and  rural  areas.  "Small  urban  area"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  an  urban  place  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5.000  or  more  and  not  within  any 
urbanised  area.  Its  boundaries  are  to  be  fixed 
by  State  and  local  offlcl»ls  in  cooperation 
\\ith  each  other,  and  such  boundaries  are 
Etibject  to  approval  by  tlie  Secretary.  At  a 
nilnim'im  they  are  to  enoompass  the  entire 
urban  place  designated  by;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

SrCrlON     110.    RtTBAL    HICH'VfAT    PUBLIC    TRANS- 
PCBTATION    DEMONSTRAIrlON    PROGiUM 

This  section  amends  section  147  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  by  hi- 
creaslng  the  authorlzatJoi*  for  this  program 
to  $75  million,  extending  the  period  of  the 
program  to  June  30,  1977,  and  increasing  to 
$30  million  the  portion  of  the  authorizations 
which  come  from  the  Higliway  Trust  Fund. 
In  addition,  the  paymont  of  operating  ex- 
penses is  added  as  an  eligfljle  project. 

TITLE     II AMENDMENTS     TO    THE     URBAN     MASS 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1904 

SECTION    201.    DESIGNATION    OP    TITLE    I    OF   THE 

URBAN  M.^SS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

This  section  amends  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "UMTA  Act"  or  the 
"Act"),  by  designating  sections  2  through 
15  as  title  I  of  the  Act.  This  title  is  referred 
to  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation  Pro- 
gram." The  section  also  amends  section  12 
(c)  of  the  Act  by  narrowing  the  application 
of  the  definitions  herein  from  the  entire  Act 
to  title  I,  and  provides  a  definition  of  "ad- 
ministrative reservation." 

SECTION  202.  AUTHOHIZATIONS 

This  section  amends  section  4(c)  of  the 
UMTA  Act  (a)  by  adding  grants  under  title 
n  of  the  Act  to  the  purposes  for  which  funds 
are  authorized,  (b)  by  adding  $1.3  biUion  to 
the  authorization  level,  (c)  by  directing  the 
Secretary  to  apportion  by  formula  to  the 
Governors  of  the  fifty  States,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Dietrlct  of  Columbia 
the  following  sums:  $700  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  $800  miU'.on  for  fiscal  vear  1976, 
and  $900  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  (d) 
by  Increasing  the  amount  of  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  obligations  incurred  in  this  subsection  to 
not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  $7.4  billion. 
This  section  also  attempts  to  improve  the 
budgetary  discipUne  in  the  UMTA  program  by 
providing  administrative  reservations  (de- 
fined by  section  102(d)  of  the  biU  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Secretary  which.  If  accepted, 
would  constitute  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  United  States),  for  projects  under  title 
I  of  the  Act  shall  not  excead  $700  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Further,  this  section  states 
that  the  stuns  appropriated  for  projects  un- 
der title  I  shall  remain  available  tintil  ex- 
pended. The  period  of  availability  for  sums 
apportioned  to  the  Governors  is  set  forth  In 
section  203  of  title  n  of  the  UMTA  Act. 

SECTION   203.  INVESTMENT  STANDARDS 

Section  104  expressly  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  regulations  establishing  Invest- 
ment standards  for  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram under  title  I  of  the  Act.  This  provision 
Is  needed  to  help  assure  prudent  Investment 
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of  Federal  funds  by  establishing  criteria  few 
UMTA  capital  grants,  particularly  now  that 
the  funds  requested  by  applicants  are  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  such  projects.  Absent  this  provision, 
the  establishment  of  such  cr-tcrla  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prohibited  by  section  4(b)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  49 
U.S.C.  1653(b)(2). 

SECTION  204.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

This  section  deletes  section  16  of  the 
UMTA  Act  regarding  mass  transportation  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Section  108  of 
the  bill  establishes  a  new  section  154  of 
title  23,  United  States  Coda,  to  replace  sec- 
tion 16. 

SECTION  205.  THE  URBAN  TaANSPORTATION 
FOBMUi-A  GKANr  PP-DGRAM 

This  section  establishes  title  II  of  the 
UMTA  Act  which  contains  new  sections  201 
to  211  of  the  Act.  Because  it  Is  the  bUl's 
Intent  to  merge  the  UMTA  program  with 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system  program  in 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  sections  a05  through  213 
are  modeled  after  existing  provisions  In 
title  23. 

Section  201  of  the  Act  proTides  a  definition 
for  the  term  "construction"  which  Includes, 
inter  alia  deilgnlng  and  enghieering  for  mass 
transportation  projects.  It  also  defines  the 
term  "Governor  '  as  the  Governor  or  his  des- 
ignate of  any  one  of  the  50  States,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  the  intent  of  the  bUl  that  the 
reference  to  the  designate  of  the  Governor 
bo  interpreted  broadly,  particularly  in  the 
event  that  the  Governor,  under  State  consti- 
tutional law,  cannot  execute  the  functions 
assigned  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  This  reference  would  authorize  the 
Governor  under  these  circumstances  to  desig- 
nate a  State  officer  or  agency  which  under 
the  State  constitution  is  empowered  to  carry 
out  the  functions  which  would  otherwise 
be  vested  in  the  Governor  by  this  title. 

The  definitions  of  "mass  tran^ortatlon" 
and  "Secretary"  in  title  I  of  the  UMTA  Act 
are  applied  to  title  n.  The  definition  of 
"States"  in  title  II  differs  from  that  in  title 
I  by  not  including  the  poesessions  of  the 
United  States.  The  term  "urbanized  area" 
is  defined  as  an  area  which  is  determined  by 
State  and  local  officials  in  cooperation  with 
tiie  Secretary  and  whose  boundaries  Include 
at  least  the  area  designated  by  tiie  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  defines 
urbanized  areas  as  areas  of  at  least  50.000 
population. 

Section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  apportion  the  sums  authorized  for 
apportionment  by  section  4(c)  of  the  Act. 
The  Secretary  is  to  carry  out  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  first  day  of  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976  and  1977  and  apportion  funds  to  the 
Governors  In  accordance  with  a  formula 
based  on  the  populations  in  urbanized  areas 
in  each  State. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  distribu- 
tion within  a  State  of  plMinlng  funds  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  formula  devel- 
oped by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  sets  forth  criteria  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  formula. 

Subsection  (d)  earmark*  to  urbanized 
areas  of  400,000  popvilation  or  more  the  funds 
apportioned  to  a  Governor  which  remain  af- 
ter the  allocation  of  planning  funds  and 
which  are  attributable  to  such  urbanized 
areas.  This  distribution  is  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fair  and  acceptable  formula  de- 
veloped by  the  Governor  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  If  such  a  formula  has  not  been 
developed,  the  distribution  to  such  urban- 
ized areas  of  planning  funds  and  project 
funds  Is  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  ratio 
that  such  urbanized  areas'  population  bears 
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to  the  population  of  all  such  turbanized  E^eas 
within  the  State.  In  expending  funds  under 
subsection  (d),  fair  and  acceptable  treat- 
ment is  to  be  accorded  Incorporated  munic- 
ipalities of  400,000  or  more  poptilatlon. 

Section  203  of  the  Act  provides  that  funds 
apportioned  to  a  Governor  under  title  n  of 
the  UMTA  Act  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  apportioned. 
Any  amount  remaining  unexpended  at  the 
end  of  that  period  shall  lapse  and  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Section  204  of  the  Act  defines  the  projects 
which  are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  un- 
der title  II  of  the  Act.  Eligible  projects  are 
mass  transportation  capital  projects,  pay- 
ment of  mass  transportation  operating  ex- 
penses to  improve  such  service,  and  msiss 
transportation  related  projects  as  described 
In  section  142(a)(1),  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  This  last  group  Includes  exclusive  bus 
lanes,  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facllitl^,  and  highway  traffic  control 
devices.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
regtilations,  including  regulations  regarding 
maintenance  of  effort  by  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  local  public  bodies,  and  a  defini- 
tion of  ojjerating  expenses,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  administer  this  section. 

Section  205  sets  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  under  title  n  of  the  UMTA  Act  at 
not  more  thEin  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  It  specifies  that  the  remainder  of 
the  project  is  to  come  from  sources  other 
than  Federal  funds,  and  to  assure  that  State 
and  local  governments  maintain  their  finan- 
cial support  of  mass  transportation  systems, 
this  section  states  that  funds  under  this 
title  shall  be  supplementary  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  the  average  amount  of  State 
and  local  government  funds  expended  on  the 
operation  of  mass  transportation  service  for 
the  two  Federal  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  for  which  the  project  Is 
intended. 

Section  206  of  the  Act  requires  the  Gov- 
ernor to  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval a  program  of  proposed  projects  for 
the  utilization  of  the  authorized  funds.  Sec- 
tion 206  parallels  section  106(a)  and  (b)  of 
title  23. 

Section  207(a)  directs  the  Governor  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  such 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
for  each  proposed  project  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  The  Secretary  is  to  act  upon 
submissions  as  soon  as  practical,  and  his 
approval  of  any  project  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Section  207(a)  is  modeled  after  section 
106  of  title  23. 

Section  207(b)  directs  the  Secretary,  In 
approving  the  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates, to  assure  that  possible  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  effects  have 
been  fully  considered,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  projects  are  made  In  the  best 
overall  public  Interest,  and  take  Into  con- 
sideration a  number  of  environmental,  social 
and  economic  factors.  This  section  Is  modeled 
after  section  109(h)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Ckxle. 

Section  208  requires  the  Governor,  upon 
the  submission  of  each  proposed  project,  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  he  has  con- 
ducted public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the 
opporttinity  for  such  hearings,  and  that  the 
hearings  have  considered  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  Impacts  of  the  pro- 
ject and  Its  consistency  with  the  urban  plan- 
ning goals  promulgated  by  the  community 
In  which  it  iB  to  be  located.  Thla  section 
is  analagous  of  section  128  of  title  23. 

Section  209  gives  the  Secretary  the  same 
certification  acceptance  authority  for  proj- 
ects under  title  n  of  the  UMTA  Act  aa  he 
has  for  non-Interstate  projects  under  section 


117  of  title  23.  Under  this  procedure  be  may 
discharge  any  of  his  responsibilities  for  proj- 
ects under  title  n  by  accepting  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Governor  If  he  finds  that  such 
projects  will  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  State  laws,  regulations  and  standards 
establishing  reqtilrements  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  those  contained  in  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
make  a  final  review  of  each  project  and  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  guidelines  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.  He  also 
may  rescind  his  acceptance  of  the  Gover- 
nor's certification  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  This  section  does  not  affect 
or  discharge  the  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  vmder  any  Federal  law,  in- 
cluding the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  section  4(f)  of  the  E)epartment 
of  Transportation  Act,  and  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  und  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970,  other  than  title  II  of 
the  UMTA  Act. 

Section  210  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  formal  project  agreements  with  a 
Governor.  This  section  is  similar  to  section 
110  of  title  23. 

Section  211  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  progress  payments  to  a  Governor  for 
the  costs  of  construction  Incurred  by  him 
on  a  project.  This  section  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 121  of  title  23. 

Section  212  requires  that  projects  devel- 
oped under  title  n  of  the  UMTA  Act  be  based 
on  a  continuing  cooperative  and  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  covering  all  models  of 
surface  transportation  and  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  section  134(a)  of  title  23. 
The  Secretary  Is  prohibited  from  approving 
a  project  under  title  II  of  the  Act  unless  he 
finds  that  such  projects  are  based  on  this 
planning  process.  Further,  this  section  states 
that  a  project  may  not  be  undertaken  unless 
the  responsible  public  officials  of  the 
urbanized  areas  In  which  the  project  Is  lo- 
cated have  been  consulted  and,  except  for 
projects  to  pay  operating  expenses,  their 
views  considered  with  respect  to  the  cor- 
ridor, the  location  and  the  design  of  the 
project. 

Section  213  applies  the  labor  standards  in 
section  13(c)  of  the  UMTA  Act  regarding  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees affect-ed  by  assistance  under  the  Act 
to  title  II  projects. 

Title  ni — Amendments  to  Title  23,  United 
States  Code:  Unified  Transportation  As- 
sistance Program 

SECTION   301.  EFFECTTTVE  DATE 

This  title  becomes  effective  July  1,  1978. 

SECTION    302.    RXDESINGATION    OF    TITLE    23 

The  title  of  Title  23  is  amended  to  read: 
"Highways  and  Mass  Transportation". 

SECTION   303.  DEPINTnONS 

This  section  adds  to  section  101  cf  title  23 
definitions  of  "Governor"  and  "mass  trans- 
portation". In  addition,  it  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  "construction"  to  include  mass  trans- 
portation projects. 

SECTION    304.    COTERNOB    AND    STATE    AGENCY 

This  section  substitutes  the  term  "Gover- 
nor" for  the  term  "State",  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise.  For  example,  "Gov- 
ernor" would  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  In 
the  term  "State  funds"  and  "State  officer", 
or  when  "States"  Is  used  as  a  geographic 
reference.  This  section  also  substitutes 
"State  agency"  for  "State  Highway  Depart- 
ment" In  section  303  of  title  23  and  when- 
ever else  that  term  appears  in  title  23. 

SECTION   30S.  FEDERAL-AID  SYSTEMS 

Section  103(d)(2)  of  tlUe  23  U  amended 
by  adding  public  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems of  urbanized  areas  to  the  description  of 
the  Federal-Aid  urban  system. 


SECTION  308.  APPORTIONMENTS 


Subsection  (a)  changes  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  is  to  apportion  funds  to  the 
first  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Su'bsection  (b)  makes  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation of  three  per  cent  of  the  urban  system 
apportionment  for  planning  functions  pur- 
suant to  section  134(a)  of  title  23.  Governors 
are  to  make  these  planning  funds  available 
to  the  metropolitan  planning  organizations 
designated  by  him  as  being  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  134 (a  i . 

SECTION  307.  CERTtFICATION  ACCEPTANCE 

This  section  amends  section  117  of  title 
23  by  adding  the  Secretary's  duties  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  regarding  non-Interstate 
projects  to  those  under  title  23  which  he 
may  delegate  to  a  Governor.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  Governor,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept a  certification  if  he  finds,  that  ( 1 ) 
projects  for  which  the  certification  applies 
win  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  State 
laws,  regulations  and  guidelines  establishing 
requirements  at  least  equivalent  to  those 
contained  in.  or  issued  pursuant  to  such 
acts,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  NEPA  and  sec- 
tion 4(f),  the  Governor  has  an  agency  suit- 
ably equipped  and  organized  to  carry  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the 
duties  under  these  acts.  In  making  the  above 
findings  on  a  Governor's  request,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  responsibilities  for  projects 
Involving  Federal  lands  will  not  be 
delegated. 

When  the  Secretary  has  accepted  a  cer- 
tification by  a  Governor,  the  Governor  shall 
f^e  the  "responsible  official"  for  the  purposes 
of  NEPA,  and  the  "Secretary"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  4(f).  The  Governor  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  judicial  remedies 
and  Federal  court  jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  NEPA  and  section  4(f)  as  the  Secretary 
otherwise  would  be.  This  section  shall  not 
preclude  the  States  from  providing  other 
judicial  and  administrative  remedies. 

This  section  does  not  affect  any  of  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  under  Federal 
law.  regarding  relocation  assistance  and 
civil  rights. 

SECTION    308.    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

This  section  amends  section  134  of  title  23 
by  substituting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  "transportation  project"  for 
"highway  project". 

SECTION    309.    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

This  section  adds  the  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  Inctirred  as  a  result  of  improv- 
ing mass  transportation  service  to  the  cate- 
gory of  projects  eligible  under  section  142 
of  title  23  for  the  exi>endlture  of  urban  sys- 
tem funds.  Not  more  than  60  i>ercent  of  the 
urban  system  funds  apportioned  to  each 
Governor  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978, 
1979,  and  1980  are  available  for  transit  oper- 
ating expenses.  However,  It  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  section  to  place  any  limitations  on 
where  In  the  State  the  Governor  may  spend 
funds  available  for  operating  expenses.  To 
assure  the  continuation  of  State  and  local 
government  financial  support  for  mass 
transportation  operations,  a  new  subsection 
(k)  provides  that  funds  available  for  oper- 
ating expenses  shall  be  supplementary  to  and 
not  In  substitution  for  the  average  amount 
of  State  and  local  governments  ftinds  ex- 
pended on  mass  transportation  service  In 
the  two  Federal  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  for  which  the  project  Is 
Intended.  Further,  section  309  directs  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  Including  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  maintenance  of  effort 
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by  State  and  local  governments  and  an  ap- 
propriate deflnltton  of  operating  expenses, 
to  administer  this  section. 

SECTION    310.    MASS    TRANSPORTATIONT    FAKES 

This  section  amends  section  301  of  title  23 
to  make  clear  that  fares  collected  on  mass 
'yui.sportation  projects  flnanced  pursuant 
to  title  23  are  not  tolls,  and  therefore  are 
not  prohibited  by  this  title. 

SECTION    3  11.    SESKARCH    AUD    PLANNING 

This  section  amends  section  307(c)(1)  of 
title  23  by  narrowing  to  the  primary,  sec- 
oadary.  and  Interstate  system  apportlon- 
monts  the  basis  for  determining  the  sonount 
of  funds  available  for  research  and  plan- 
ning. It  also  broadens  the  scope  of  author- 
ized planning  activities  to  Include  State- 
wide surface  transportation  planning. 

IQ  addition,  section  310  deletes  section 
307(c)(2)  of  title  23  which  mandates  that 
a  certain  amount  of  funds  be  used  for  re- 
search and  planning  purposes.  Finally,  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  311  eliminates  urban 
extension  funds  from  those  available  for 
reseso-ch  and  planning  under  a  redesignated 
section  307(c)  (2)  of  title  23. 

SECTION   312.   TRAXSPOBTATION   ArTHOP.lZ.\TIONS 

ThU  section  authorizes  $2  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  yerrs  of  1973,  1979  and  1980  for 
the  Pederal-Aid  urban  system.  Pursuant  to 
other  provisions  in  the  blU,  projects  ou  the 
urban  system  include  highway  construction 
In  urbanized  areas,  mass  ira:i5portaiion  capi- 
tal projects  for  both  rail  and  bus,  and  moss 
tran.'^portatlon  related  projects. 

This  section  also  authorizes  S700  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980 
for  espeudittire  pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Traasportatlon  Capital  Grant  Program 
established  by  the  new  chapter  5  of  title  23. 

SECTION  313.  DtsrrJctmoN  or  axtthobized 
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$2  billion  of  each  year's  authorizations 
are  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Oovemors  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  urban 
system  apportionment  formula.  These  sums 
will  be  avaUablo  for  expenditure  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  apportioned  Any  amounts  remaining  un- 
expended at  the  end  cf  each  period  shall 
lapse  and  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

$700  million  per  year  will  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  capital  grants  pursuant  to 
chapter  5  of  title  23,  and  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able  until  obligated. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  a  schedule  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  under 
chapter  5  of  tiUe  23.  It  states  that  not  more 
than  S200  mUlion  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  liquidations  prior  to  July  1, 
1378,  not  more  than  ^400  million  prior  to 
July  1,  1979,  and  not  to  exceed  $2.1  bUllon 
thereafter. 

SECTION  314.  TTSBAN  M.4SS  TRANSPORTATION 
CAPTTAL  GRANT  PROGRAM 

S^tlon  314  amends  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Cede  by  adding  a  new  chapter  to  be 
designated  as  "Chapter  5 — The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Capital  Grant  Progrt«n."  This 
chapter  to  be  designated  as  "Chapter  5 — The 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Capital  Grant 
Program."  This  chapter  contains  provisions 
which  are  similar  to  many  in  the  UMTA  Act 
( which  upon  enactment  of  this  bUl  would  be 
referred  to  as  title  I  of  the  UMTA  Act) . 

SecUon  501  under  chapter  5  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  chapter  5  and  to  any  terms  and 
co:idltlons  which  he  might  prescribe,  to  as- 
sist Governors  and  local  public  bodies  and 
asencles.  in  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  facilities  and 


equipment  for  use  In  mass  transportation 
service  in  urbanized  arets  and  in  coordinat- 
ing such  service  with  highway  and  other 
forms  of  transportation.  Under  section  501 
(a),  land  (except  public  highways),  buses 
and  other  rolling  stock,  and  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  to  am  efficient  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  system  would 
be  eligible  for  grart  funding.  Grant  funds 
cannot  be  tised  to  pay  otrdlnary  government 
or  nonproject  opTatlng  expenses. 

A  grant  can  be  made  Only  if  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  an  applicant  has  or 
will  have  (1)  the  legal,  fl-ir.nclal,  and  tech- 
nical capacity  to  carry  oqt  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, and  (2)  satl^fcctoryl  continuing  control 
over  the  use  of  the  facllStles  and  equipment. 

Each  applicant  for  a  |)roJect  located  In  a 
State  having  a  statewide  comprehensive 
transportation  plan  is  required,  concurrent 
v,'lth  submlscion  of  its  «ant  application,  to 
fumlrh  a  copy  of  its  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Comments  from  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Secretary  stibmitted  during  the 
follov.-ing  30  days  mu=t  l)e  considered  bv  the 
Secretary  prior  to  final  aqtlon  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

Section  602  concerns  pibllc  hearings.  It  re- 
quires that  an  applicatlbn  for  a  grant  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition,  construction,  or  Im- 
provement of  faclUties  or  equipment  which 
would  substantially  affect  a  community  or 
its  mass  tran.sportatl-n  service  must  include 
a  certification  that  (1)  |in  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearings  was  afforded  by 
the  applicant,  and  that  such  hearings  were 
held  unless  no  one  wltlt  a  significant  eco- 
nomic, social  or  environmental  Interest  re- 
quested a  hearing,  (2)  the  hearing  considered 
the  economic,  social  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  project:  and  (3)  the  project  was 
found  by  the  applicant  to  be  consistent  with 
the  official  comprehensive  development  plan 
of  the  urban  area. 

Section  503  provides  thftt  capital  assistance 
shall  not  be  provided  tinder  this  chapter 
unless  the  facilities  and  equipment  sought 
are  part  of  a  unified  urfcanlzed  area  trans- 
portation systsm  and  meet  certain  other 
criteria. 

Section  604  directs  thf  Secretary  to  esti- 
mate what  portion  of  tfce  project  Is  to  be 
financed  from  non-transit  revenue  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Federal 
share  of  the  project's  costs.  Further,  the 
section  establishes  the  federal  share  at  80 
per  cent  and  specifies  wbat  sources  of  local 
funds  are  acceptable  for  a  project. 

Section  505  authorlzet  the  Secretary  to 
establish  Investment  standards  for  the  capi- 
tal grant  program  under  chapter  5.  This  sec- 
tion Is  Identical  to  section  203  of  the  bill. 

Section  50C(a)  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity under  certain  sections  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  It  also  provides  that  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  th"  performance  of  bis  functions  under 
chapter  5  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  Tills  subsection  is  Identical  to 
section  12(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Section  606(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  have  access  to  certain  specified  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  contractors 
whose  contracts  for  the  construction,  or  Im- 
provement of  mass  tran^ortatlon  facilities 
and  equipment  were  let  tlirough  noncompeti- 
tive bidding  procedures. 

Section  607  defines  "Governor"  and  "local 
public  bodies"  as  used  In  the  bill. 

Section  508  applies  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  the  employee  protection  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  mifTA  Act  of  1964,  aa 
amended,  to  projects  under  chapter  5. 
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February  21,  1974. 

ENVmONMBNTAl,    STATEMENT   PtTRSTTANT   TO 

Section  102(2)  (C),  Public  Law  91-190 
The  action  is  proposed  legislation  affecting 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Major  elements  of  the  legislation  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

a.  Amendments  to  the  Pederal-ald  urban 
and  urban  extension  systems  under  title  23 
United  States  Cede:  extends  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1977  at  funding  of  $800 
million  and  $300  mllljon  respectively 
chanjcs  Federal  share  of  projects  from  no 
per  cent  to  £0  per  cent;  changes  distribution 
formula  to  "urbanl:red  areas"  (50,000  or 
more)  and  adjusts  primary  and  secondary 
system  fcrmula  to  pick  tip  areas  between 
5,000  and  50,000  population;  changes  from 
200,000  to  400,000  the  population  figure  of 
areas  for  which  funds  are  "earmarked"  for 
urbanised  area  use. 

b.  Amendments  to  primary  and  secondary 
rural  systems  in  rural  areas  under  title  23: 
CTitends  programs  through  fiscal  1977  at  fund- 
ing level  of  $700,000  and  $400,000  respectively; 
expands  use  of  funds  to  Include  purchase  of 
buses  for  use  In  rural  and  small  urban  areas; 
extends  "rural  highway  public  transporta- 
tion de.Tionstration  program"  through  fiscal 
year  1977  and  Increases  total  program  from 
$30  million  to  $75  million,  and  expands  use  of 
funds  under  the  demonstration  program  to 
include  transit  operating  expenses. 

c.  Amendments  to  Urban  Maas  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1CG4:  Increases  from  $6.1  billion 
to  $7.4  billion  the  amount  of  obligational 
authority;  establishes  formula  allocation  to 
urbanized  areas  for  a  portion  of  this  au- 
thority; provides  that  the  funds  which  are 
allocated  by  formiila  can  be  used  for  transit 
operating  expenses. 

d.  Merges  UMTA  program  and  Federal-aid 
urban  syslems  progiani  mto  Unified  Trans- 
portrtlon  Assistance  Program  beginning  la 
fiscal  year  1978;  amends  Pederal-ald  urban 
systems  definition  to  Include  public  mass 
transportation  systems  in  urban  areas;  de- 
fines use  of  funds  to  Include  payment  of 
operating  expenses  of  transit;  authorizes 
funding  of  $2.7  bUUon  for  fiscal  years  1978, 
1979  and  1980;  requires  allocation  to  Gov- 
ernors in  each  year  of  $2  billion  on  urbanized 
area  basis;  establishes  discretionary  fund  of 
$700  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1978,  1979, 
and  1980  for  mass  transportation  capital 
projects  only;  inccHporates  certain  ctirrent 
provisions  under  UMTA  Act;  establishes  3 
per  cent  apportionment  for  urban  planning 
including  a  pass  through  of  money  to  areas 
of  400,000  or  more  population;  broadens  cur- 
rent title  23  "certification  acceptance"  pro- 
ccdtire  to  include  NEPA  and  DOT  section 
4(f)  responsibilities  for  non -Interstate  proj- 
ect.s  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

(3)  Environxnental  Impect  and  Adverse 
Eiiviroimiental  Effects: 

Tlie  legislation  will  not  Uave  any  impacts. 
Individual  projects  funded  by  the  yarlous 
progrpins  will  have  varying  Impacts  which 
can  be  addressed  only  on  an  indh  idual  proj- 
ect basis.  The  overall  effect  of  the  increased 
flexibility  and  enhanced  funding  provided 
by  the  legislation  should  be  to  facilitate  Im- 
plementation of  transportation  projects  with 
improved  environmental  Impacts. 

(4)  Alternatives  Considered : 

(a)  Categorical  grants  for  transit  operat- 
ing expen-^es. 

(b)  Different  ftmdlng  levels. 

(5)  Request  for  Comments: 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  draft 
statement,  no  comments  have  been  request- 
ed from  Federal,  state  or  local  agencies. 

(6)  Date  of  Availability: 

This  draft  statement  Is  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  the  public  on  February  13,  1974. 
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1.  DESCRIPTION  or  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

This  environmental  statement  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  guidelines  established  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  oth- 
er implementing  instructions.  It  analyzes 
the  potential  environmental  impact  of  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  Etepartment  of 
Transportation  to  amend  existing  laws  gov- 
erning programs  which  provide  funds  to  as- 
sist transportation  planning  and  capital 
needs  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  general, 
the  purjjose  of  this  bill  Is  to  increase  the 
funding  of  such  programs,  and  to  combine 
them  in  a  way  that  will  tocrease  the  scope 
and  flexibility  In  the  use  of  these  funds. 
Overall,  approximately  $18  bUlion  wtU  be 
made  available  for  urt«in  transportation  uses 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  A  substantial  in- 
crease Is  provided  over  the  current  level  of 
funding  for  both  urban  and  rural  programs. 
A  portion  of  this  Increase  is  earmarked  for 
rural  areas  to  sustain  and  Improve  these 
progTEims.  The  greater  portion  of  the  new 
money  Is  for  use  In  urbanized  areas. 

■me  major  new  funding  r  revisions  and 
related  Important  features,  l\"  title,  are  as 
follows: 

Title  I.  Extends  the  hlghv,..y  urban  sys- 
tems and  urban  extension  authorizations 
through  FY  1977,  authorizing  $800  million 
and  $300  million  to  these  programs,  respec- 
tively. The  permitted  use  of  these  funds  has 
already  been  expanded  to  Include  transit 
capital  projects  and  highway-related  tran- 
sit projects.  The  Federal  share  for  projects 
financed  under  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  Increased  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
to  correspond  with  the  proTlslons  applicable 
to  the  UMTA  program.  The  geographic  scope 
of  the  program  Is  reduced  to  urbanized  areas 
(Le.,  areas  over  50,000  population).  This 
tiUfi  of  the  bill  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  rural  primary  and  secondary 
highway  program  through  fiscal  year  1977 
by  providing  for  authorizations  of  $700  mil- 
lion and  $400  mUlion,  respectively,  for  these 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1977.  Also,  $46  mil- 
lion Is  added  to  the  public  transportation 
demonstration  program  In  rural  areas,  the 
program  Is  extended  through  fiscal  year  1977, 
aad  the  funds  are  made  available  to  cover 
operating  expenses.  These  programs  are  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  non-urbanized  areas. 

Title  II.  $1.3  bUllon  is  added  to  contract 
anthorlty  available  under  the  urban  mass 
transportation  fund,  bringing  th©  total  to 
$7.4  billion  to  fund  tbe  mass  transit  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1877.  A  formvUa  al- 
location Is  introduced  whereby  $700,  $800, 
and  $900  mUllon  would  be  aUocated  to  Gov- 
ernors for  fiscal  years  1975.  1976  and  1977.  A 
fund  of  $700  million  for  each  of  these  years 
Is  to  be  administered  In  a  discretionary  man- 
ner as  is  the  current  practice  of  UMTA's 
captial  assistance  program.  The  permitted 
nae  of  the  allocated  monies  Includes  transit 
operating  expenses,  highway-related  transit 
projects,  and  transit  capital  project*.  The 
discretionary  grant  program  funds  may  be 
■used  only  for  transit  capital  projects  and  la 
limited  to  urbanized  areas. 

TUle  III.  Establishes  a  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Program  and  provides  au- 
thorization of  $2.7  billion  out  of  general 
revenues  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978. 
1979  and  1980.  $2  blUlon  in  each  at  the 
years  Is  to  be  allocated  by  formula  based 
on  urbanized  areas  populations.  The  remain- 
ing $700  million  in  each  year  will  be  admin- 
istered in  the  same  manner  as  the  discre- 
tionary grant  program  estabUshed  In  tttle 
I.  The  purposes  for  which  the  allocated  funds 
authorized  under  this  title  may  bo  used  in- 
clude transit  capital  and  operaUng  projects, 
highway  construction,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion related  transit  projects.  The  purposes 
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for  which  the  discretionary  grant  program 
may  be  used  are  restricted,  as  under  title  II, 
to  transit  capital  projects.  This  title  also 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  accept  a  Gov- 
ernor's certification  regarding  NEPA  and  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  DOT  Act. 

In  essence,  the  program  established  under 
title  III  of  the  bill  amalgamates  the  urban 
highway  and  UilTA  programs  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  Thus,  the  transit  capital  and^ 
planning  assistance  program  and  the  urban 
highway  asslsta:ice  programs  will  be  formally 
administered  as  a  unified  transportation  as- 
sistance pro-am. 

2.   THE   PaoBABLE   IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
ACnON    ON    THE    EKVIKONMENT 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  specific  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
cause the  funds  made  available  will  be  used 
fca:  a  variety  of  transportation  purposes  as 
determined  at  the  State  and  metropolitan 
level. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  possible  to  examine  th© 
major  changes  In  the  legislation  and  to  dis- 
cuss, in  general  terms,  their  probable  en- 
vironmental impacts.  From  am  overall  point 
of  view,  the  increased  funding  for  mass 
transpoTuation  projects,  together  with  th© 
fiexibUity  to  use  the  funds  for  transit  op- 
erating expenses  should  promote  improve- 
ment of  th©  quality  and  quantity  of  transit 
service  In  metropolitan  areas.  These  improve- 
ments are  expected  to  result  in  increased 
transit  ridership  with  attendant  reductions 
In  auto  congestion,  air  pollution,  and  energy 
requirements. 

A  somewhat  more  specific  discussion  of 
the  probable  environmental  effects  of  the 
legislation  follows, 

A.  fncreose  in  funds  available  for  mass 
transportation  projects,  establishment  of  an 
urban  transportation  formula  grant  program 
and  flexibility  to  use  funds  for  trojisit  op- 
erating expenses. 

The  legislation,  by  providing  both  Increased 
funding  and  the  fiexlbility  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  funds  for  transit  operating  expenses 
should  be  particularly  helpful  in  assisting 
metropolitan  areas  meet  the  demand  for  in- 
creased transit  service  resultmg  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  implementation  of  trans- 
portation control  plans  necessary  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  achieve  acceptable  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

From  an  energy  efficiency  point  of  view, 
transit  operates  at  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  auto  for  a  typical  urban  work  trip.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report '  prepared  on  en- 
ergy us©  and  transportation  performance  In 
the  New  York  region  in  1970,  the  relative 
energy  consumption  per  passenger  mil©  trav- 
eled for  bus,  subway,  rail,  and  auto  was  aa 
follows: 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  data  repre- 
sents 24  hour  averages  and  that  the  transit 
energy  advantage  for  the  peak  perl(xl  trips 
would  be  even  greater. 

With  respect  to  air  i>ollutlon,  transit  also 
has  a  significant  advantage  over  the  auto 
for  many  urban  trips.  Assuming  an  average 
automobile  occupancy  of   13,  a  bus  occu- 
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pancy  of  30  passengers  and  1976  emission 
rates,  the  passenger  mile  emission  rate  for 
auto.<i  is  about  30  times  the  carbon  monoxide 
emission  rate  and  at  least  12  times  the  hydro- 
carbon rate  of  the  diesel  bus.  Depending  on 
the  type  of  fuel  used  the  emission  reduction 
advantage  for  rapid  rail  can  be  even  greater. 
Also,  the  emissions  from  electric  generating 
plaiits  for  rapid  raU  can  be  located  in  a 
more  remote  area,  thus  reducing  the  popu- 
lation exposed  to  emissions. 

Tlie  transpcrtatlon  control  plans  which 
have  recently  been  promulgated  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  achieve 
the  ambient  air  quality  standards  by  1977, 
require  significant  reductions  in  the  vehicle 
mUes  of  travel  in  15  to  20  metropolitan  area=. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  transit  Improvements 
together  with  Increases  in  carpooliug  are 
viewed  as  an  iniportant  element  in  achiev- 
ing these  reductions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Increased 
funding  and  fiexlbility  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  ultimately  result  in 
Increases  in  transit  ridership  and  reductions 
in  auto  trips,  over  that  wlxich  wotild  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  legislation. 
To  the  extent  that  a  diversion  occurs,  from 
auto  to  transit,  there  should  be  a  reduction 
In  transportation  energy  utilization,  air  pol- 
lution, traffic  congestion  and  the  need  for 
additional  highway  capacity. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  Infer 
that  there  are  no  negative  environmental 
effects  associated  with  transit  programs. 
Obviously  there  may  be  significant  effects 
associated  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  major  transit  systems,  but,  as 
Indicated  earlier,  these  can  only  be  evaltiated 
on  an  individual  project  basis.  As  under 
current  programs  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines established  by  NEPA  will  pertain,  re- 
quiring, among  other  things,  the  prepara- 
tion and  review  of  an  envlronmeni^al  Impact 
statement  for  major  Federal  actions  which 
significantly  affect  the  environment  prior  to 
project  approval.  However,  after  June  30, 
1978.  the  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept Ihe  certification  of  a  Governor  that  he 
has  the  capability  and  laws  equivalent  V) 
NEPA  to  conduct  those  responsibilities  at 
the  State  level  for  non-Interstate  projects. 
In  determining  whether  to  accept  a  Gover- 
nor's certification,  the  Secretary  Is  to  con- 
sult with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qtiallty. 

B,  Authorization  of  funds  for  FY  77  Federal 
Aid  Urban  Spstems,  Urban  Extension,  and 
Increase  in  Federal  share  to  80  percent. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the  urban 
and  rural  highway  programs  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code  for  PY  77,  at  essentially 
the  same  level  as  provided  In  previous  years. 
Further,  It  mcreases  the  Federal  share  for 
non-Interstate  projects  from  70  percent  to 
80  percent  effective  PY  1977. 

An  lmp>ortant  change  In  this  proposal  Is 
the  Increase  in  the  Federal  share  for  non- 
Interstate  projects  funded  under  title  23  from 
TO  percent  to  80  percent.  This  change  Is 
necessary  to  equalize  the  Federal  share  un- 
der title  23  with  that  provided  by  the  Urban 
Maes  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
It  is  likely  that  the  environmental  effect  of 
this  change  will  not  l>e  slgrdficant. 

With  respect  to  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  FY  77  authorizations,  these  can  be 
determined  meaningfully  only  at  the  project 
stage. 

C.  Rural  Public  Transportation  Programs. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  public  transpor- 
tation of  persons  living  tn  rural  and  small  ur- 
ban areas,  It  is  proposed  that  primary  and 
secondary  system  highway  funds  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  buses.  Also  the  act  ex- 
tends for  one  year  the  rural  highway  public 
transportation    demonstration    program    es- 
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tabllBhed  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973.  t4S  million  1b  added  to  the  program 
brtnglng  the  total  funding  to  $76  million. 
In  addition,  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
rural  public  transportation  systema  arc  eligi- 
ble for  funding  under  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
provide  mobility  to  those  who  do  not  norm- 
ally have  convenient  access  to  private  auto 
transportation.  As  such,  the  proposal  has  the 
potential  to  improve  the  quality  ot  life  in 
rural  and  small  urban  areas  by  providing 
transportation  for  a  wide  range  of  trip  pur- 
poses. It  probably  does  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant environmental  Impact. 

D.  Consolidation  of  the  UMTA  and  Federal- 
Aid  Urban  System  Program. 

Title  in  of  the  Act  provides  for  a  merger 
of  the  mass  transportation  formula  grant 
program  and  the  urban  highway  program 
Into  the  Unified  Transportation  Assistance 
Program  beginning  in  FY  1978.  An  author- 
ization level  of  93.7  bUUon  per  year  is  pro- 
posed for  each  of  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and 
1980.  Under  the  bill,  $2  bUlion  would  be 
apportioned  by  formula  based  on  each  State's 
urbanized  area  population.  An  additional 
$700  nUUion  would  be  authorized  for  fund- 
ing mass  transportation  capital  projects  as 
cvirrently  done  under  the  existing  UMTA 
program. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  merger  of  the 
two  separate  formula  grant  programs,  to- 
gether with  the  flexibility  of  fund  transit 
operating  expenses  will  remove  the  distor- 
tions which  the  individual  categorical  pro- 
grams have  produced.  The  resulting  local 
decisions  or  project  selections  should  be 
more  efilcient  and  environmentally  com- 
IMtlble. 

3.  ANT  PROBABLE  ADVI31SE  ENVIBONMENTAL 
BJTECTS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED  IT  THE 
UCOISLATION  IS  IMPI^MENTED 

The  construction  and  operation  of  trans- 
portation faculties  from  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  bill  will  have  some  adverse 
environmental  impacts  such  as  Increased 
noise,  air  pollution,  and  energy  consump- 
tion. These  adverse  effects  vrtll  be  minimized 
through  the  guidelines  and  procedures  ap- 
plied at  the  system  and  project  planning 
phases. 

4.  ALTERNATIVXS  TO    THE  PBOPOSED  LEGISLATION 

A.  Categorial  Grants  for  Transit  Operat- 
ing Expenses. 

An  alternative  to  the  proposed  legislation 
which  provides  funds  for  transit  capital 
acquisition  or  operating  expenses  would  b© 
to  provide  a  separate  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram for  transit  operating  expenses  whereby 
the  Department  would  review  and  act  on 
State  and  local  body  applications  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  there  would 
be  any  significant  difference  in  the  environ- 
mental effects  between  the  funding  mecha- 
msms,  this  alternative  was  rejected  because 
the  categorical  grant  program  would  tend  to 
remove  management  incentives  for  urban 
transportation  operators  and  involve  the 
Federal  government  In  detailed  oversight 
of  State  and  local  declsion-maUng. 

B.  Different  Funding  Levels. 

The  proposed  legislation  Increases  the 
funds  available  for  mass  transportation 
projects  by  $1.3  blUlon  through  FT  77,  adds 
$2.2  billion  in  highway  system  fund  author- 
izations for  FY  77,  and  authorizes  $8.1  bil- 
lion for  the  Unified  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Program  for  the  fliscal  years  77,  78,  and 
79.  In  arriving  at  the  increased  mass  trans- 
portation funding  level,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  requirements  for  Increased 
transit  service  resulting  from  the  energy 
crisis  and  implementation  of  the  transpor- 
tation control  plans  to  achieve  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  Also,  there  were  indi- 
cations that  additional  funds  are  necessary 
to  meet  planned  transit  investments  and 
movmting  operating  expenses.  Not  providing 


the  additional  transit  funds  would  resiUt  in 
Increased  private  auto  travel  with  attendant 
Increases  In  congestion,  air  pollution,  noise, 
and  energy  constmiptlon.  Even  higher  levels 
of  Increased  transit  funding  were  considered 
and  rejected  in  light  of  other  national  fund- 
ing priorities. 

5.  THE  KELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHOBT- 
TERM  USES  or  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG- 
TERM   PRODTJCnVITT 

Transit  and  highway  capital  projects,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  construction  of 
large,  fixed  facilities,  are  by  natxwe  long- 
term  effects. 

Planning  for  urban  transportation  systems 
is  often  based  on  projections  20  to  40  years 
In  the  future.  The  potential  of  such  projects 
for  enhancing  "long-term  productivity"  will 
in  large  part  depend  upon  the  success  which 
urban  transportation  planning  and  compre- 
hensive planning  bodies  have  In  translating 
the  perception  of  need  for  quality  urban  de- 
velopment into  transportation  development 
programs  that  properly  consider  the  role  and 
impacts  of  highways  and  mass  transporta- 
tion in  terms  of  social,  economic,  and  natu- 
ral resource  costs.  This  legislation  recognizes 
certain  inherent  efficiencies  of  mass  transit 
which  may  lead  localities  to  opt  for  transit 
over  a  highway  in  a  given  situation.  It  is 
possible  that  mass  transit  improvements, 
when  combined  with  complementary  public 
policies,  can  significantly  reduce  the  amount 
of  land  which  is  directly  used  for  transporta- 
tion purposes  in  urban  areas  and  as  Indi- 
cated earlier,  result  in  significant  energy 
savings  and  Improved  air  quality.  Because 
of  greater  capacity,  buses  and  other  transit 
vehicles  require  much  less  room  on  roadways 
or  other  rights-of-way  and  their  Increased 
use  for  certain  kinds  of  travel  patterns  can 
minimize  the  need  to  consume  valuable  ur- 
ban land  for  roads.  In  addition,  private  auto- 
mobiles require  considerable  amounts  of 
land  for  parking,  particularly  at  high-den- 
sity destination  points,  whereas  a  mass  tran- 
sit vehicle  requires  less  space  and  can  be 
taken  to  a  relatively  low-density  facility 
when  not  in  use.  Decisions  made  In  the  next 
few  years  with  respect  to  the  us©  of  more 
transit  or  continued  primary  reliance  on 
more  highways  and  automobiles  can  have  a 
very  significant  long-term  impact  on  the  way 
urban  areas  develop. 

6.  IDENTIFICATION  Of  ANT  IRHEVERSIBLE  AND 
IRRETRIEVABLE  ENVISONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OB 
COMMITMENTS  OF  aaSOURCES 

This  legislation  will  not  Involve  any  direct 
irreversible  or  Irretrievable  Impact  on  the 
environment  or  commitment  of  resources. 
However,  the  actual  construction  of  faclli- 
tlea  with  the  fvmds  made  available  can  In- 
duce the  vEirlous  developmental  conse- 
quences which  extend  far  beyond  the  direct 
Impacts  of  such  projects.  Once  set  in  mo- 
tion, these  forces  are  also  difficult  to  predict, 
although  effective  prsllmlnary  planning  and 
continuous  evaluation  can  assist  In  optimiz- 
ing them. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COSPONSORS 
TRANSPORTATION  BILL,  DIS- 
CUSSES  ITS  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  President's  uni- 
fied transportation  assistance  program 
Is  a  proposal  to  reorganize  and  merge  the 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  extend  the  relationship  of  the 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs,  a 
relationship  that  has  been  formalized  in 
recent  years  in  legielation  developed  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Some 
portions  of  this  legislation  merit  our 
consideration  this  year  while  some  of  the 
recommendations  are  long  range  and 
their  adoption  now  would  be  premature. 
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The  impact  of  these  proposals  would 
be  substantial.  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
bill  not  because  I  agree  with  it  In  every 
detail  but  because  this  is  a  proper  way  to 
bring  these  issues  before  the  Congress 
Legislation  of  this  magnitude  deserves 
our  extensive  and  thoughtful  considera 
tion  for  it  affects  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  es- 
sentially financial,  involving  the  shift- 
ing  of  funds  for  both  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs.  There  is  no  new  money 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  either  pro- 
gram.  The  existing  authorizations  are 
simply  extended  for  additional  years. 

For  years  we  have  spoken  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  balanced  transportation 
program  and  have  moved  In  that  direc- 
tion with  such  legislation  as  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  The  admin- 
istration bill  purports  to  continue  this 
evolution  process  and  the  primary  con- 
cern of  Congress  must  be  to  assure  that 
It  does. 

Flexibility  was  a  dominant  theme  in 
the  1973  act,  and  the  committee  will 
give  careful  scrutiny  to  the  portions  of 
the  President's  proposal  which  would 
continue  this  development.  We  must  be 
alert  to  anything  that  would  impede  or 
reverse  the  progress  toward  a  unified 
transportation  system  we  have  made  in 
recent  years. 

Title  I  of  the  administration  bill  is 
concerned  solely  with  modifications  to 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  Our 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  has  already  scheduled  extensive 
hearings  to  review  contemporary  trans- 
portation needs,  providing  us  with  the 
forum  to  receive  reactions  to  the  admin- 
istration plan. 

Title  n  deals  with  the  urban  mass 
transit  program  and  Is  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  the  rec- 
ognized Senate  leader  In  this  field  and 
will  direct  consideration  of  title  n. 

Title  m  would  effect  the  ultimate  mer- 
ger of  highway  and  mass  transit  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1978.  It  is  in  taking  this 
significant  step  that  I  believe  we  must 
proceed  with  caution.  The  provisions  of 
title  m  would  not  take  effect  for  nearly 
three  and  one-half  years,  or  well  into  the 
95th  Ccaagress.  The  implications  of  this 
title  are  farreaching,  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  adequate  time  to  consider  them. 

The  1973  act  is  only  a  few  months  old, 
and  its  provisions  should  be  more  fully 
implemented  before  tiie  Congress  takes 
the  steps  proposed  for  full  integration  of 
highway  and  transit  programs.  We  need 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
the  new  act  on  our  transportation  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  the  administration 
Is  proposing  a  long-range  realinement  of 
Federal  transportation  programs.  Such 
a  basic  restructuring  should  take  place, 
however,  only  when  we  more  fully  under- 
stand what  transportation  needs  will  be 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  relating 
to  the  highway  program  concern  matters 
which  have  been  previously  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  bill  pro- 
poses an  expansion  of  the  rural  highway 
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niihllc  transportation  demonstration  pro- 
-am authorized  in  the  1973  act  by  pro- 
vLions  I  initiated.  This  Is  a  need  that  has 
been  neglected  In  the  past.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  apparently  are  now  In 
agreement  that  the  residents  of  rural  and 
.mall-town  America  must  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  of  mobility  that  is  being  pro- 
vided to  city  dweUers. 

The  President  recommends  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  be  permitted  to  go 
out  of  existence  in  1977  as  now  scheduled. 
The  orderly  development  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system  since  1956  has  been 
possible  because  of  assured  financing 
Irom  the  trust  fund'  There  Is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  Interstate  system  will  be 
completed  by  1977.  If  we  decline  to  con- 
tinue the  trust  fund,  other  sources  of  as- 
sured funding  must  be  dedicated  to  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  system  so  that  this 
massive  project  does  not  extend  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future. 

The  revision  of  the  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs  will  mean  little  if  the 
administration  continues  to  arbitrarily 
impound  congresslonally  provided  spend- 
ing authority.  The  highway  program  has 
been  subjected  to  extensive  Impound- 
ment in  recent  years.  Several  administra- 
tions have  employed  this  questionable 
practice  to  inhibit  congressionaUy  ap- 
proved activities  In  transportation  and 
other  fields.  In  its  consideration  of  the 
unified  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gram the  committee  will  certainly  try  to 
determine  if  the  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  the  spending  levels  proposed 
in  its  bill  or  if  it  wUl  revise;  them  by  Im- 
poundment following  enactment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  op- 
erating assistance  represents  a  signifi- 
cant change  of  attitude  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Public  transportation  systems 
need  this  help  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the  r<de 
expected  of  them  in  the  future.  It  is  un- 
wise to  make  large  public  investments  In 
mass  transit  equipment  without  encour- 
aging its  full  utilization.  Mass  transit 
must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  essential 
public  services  provided  In  a  community. 
It  has  been  neglected  In  the  past,  but  If 
it  is  to  be  revitalized  there  must  be  em- 
phasis on  both  equipment  and  operations. 
While  there  is  a  substantial  backlog 
of  mass  transit  needs  to  be  met,  our 
countr>''s  highway  needs  also  remain 
large.  Therefore,  in  our  desire  to  expand 
transit  services  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  impair  the  continued  orderly  develop- 
ment of  needed  highway's.  Most  mass 
transit  operations,  in  fact,  take  place  on 
streets  and  highways.  Motor  vehicles 
still  are  our  primary  transportation  mode 
for  both  people  and  products.  Any  modi- 
fications in  the  Federal  transportation 
program  must  be  undertaken  In  this  con- 
text and  with  the  understanding  that 
cars,  buses,  and  trucks  will  continue  to  be 
essential  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  Stafford)  and  others  on  the  Uni- 
fied Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Finance  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Youwo,    Mr.    Cuhtis,    Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  McGovern,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  3036.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the 
Inspection  of  Imported  dairy  products 
and   by   requiring   that   such   products 
comply  with  certain  minimum  standards 
for  quality  and  wholesomeness  and  that 
the  dairy  farms  on  which  milk  is  pro- 
duced and  the  plants  in  which  such  prod- 
ucts  are   produced   meet  certain   mini- 
mum standards  of  sanitation.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica, the  land  of  plenty,  has  increasingly 
become  America,  the  land  of  shortages. 
Whether  talking  about  baling  wire, 
plastic  syringes,  or  gasoline,  the  story  ia 
the  same — sorry,  sold  out. 

This  concern  over  the  quantity  of 
goods  available  to  us  is  a  proper  one.  I 
am  worried,  however,  that  in  trjdng  to 
deal  with  problems  of  quantity  we  will 
overlook  problems  of  quality.  Especially 
in  foodstuffs. 

The  American  consumer  has  come  to 
expect  that  the  food  offered  for  his  use 
meets  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
control.  For  the  most  part  that  expecta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

In  the  case  of  imported  food  items 
such  trust  is  not  always  well  placed.  The 
administration  has  recently  expanded 
vastly  the  import  quotas  on  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products.  The  effect  will  be 
to  make  more  of  these  items  available. 
But  when  I  look  at  the  Inspection  record 
on  these  imports  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  care  to  buy  them. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  foreign  food  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  manufactured  with 
the  same  care  as  that  taken  by  Ameri- 
can producers.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration figures  suiggest  that  at  best  only 
15  percent  of  imported  dairy  products 
are  examined  by  American  Inspectors.  Of 
these,  about  10  percent  are  rejected  be- 
cause they  are  contaminated  or  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

To  put  It  another  way.  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  85  percent  uninspected 
Imported  dairy  products  contains  insect 
larvae,  rat  particles,  unsafe  chemical 
substances,  and  other  contaminants  that 
would  not  be  possible  iinder  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  sanitary  requirements. 

That  is  not  a  meal  that  I  would  care 
to  feed  my  family.  But  unless  we  are 
willing  to  Impose  the  same  strict  sanita- 
tion standards  on  Imports  that  we  now 
impose  on  American  production,  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  American  consumer 
risks  every  time  he  buys  Imported  dairy 
products. 

The  wholesomeness  of  American 
domestic  dairy  production  is  assured 
through  the  knowledge  that  strict  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  are  observed  at  every 
stage  in  the  production  process  begin- 
ning at  the  farm.  The  farms  and  plants 
in  which  dairy  products  are  produced  in 
this  country  must  meet  strict  State  and 
local  sanitation  requirements  and  the 
final  products  are  subject  to  Inspection 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  dairy 
products  should  be  held  to  any  less 
rigorous  standards. 


For  that  reason,  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  require  thorough  in- 
spection of  dairy  products  that  are 
brought  Into  this  country. 

Under  this  bill  imported  dairy  products 
will  still  be  subject  to  random  inspection 
by  the  FDA  ju.<!t  as  they  are  now.  In 
addition,  the  plants  where  these  dairy 
products  are  manufactured  and  the 
farms  where  the  milk  is  produced  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  strict  sanitation 
requirements  asked  of  American  farmers 
and  manufacturers.  The  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  no  less. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  dairy  items 
must  meet  all  existing  Federal  standards 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  set  standards  for  imported  products 
for  which  no  Federal  standards  have 
been  set.  This  would  assure  that  fiuid 
milk  production  would  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  that  are  now  required 
at  State  and  local  levels  of  government. 

"Hie  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing these  standards  would  be  left 
with  the  health  officials  of  the  countries 
which  produce  dairy  products  for  export 
into  this  countrj-.  Each  country  that 
wants  to  engage  in  dairy  trade  with  us 
would  be  expected  to  set  up  a  system  of 
farm  and  plant  inspection  that  would  be 
comparable  with  that  existing  in  this 
country. 

However,  the  system  that  would  be  set 
up  in  each  of  these  countries  would  be 
monitored  by  American  officials  to  insure 
compliance  with  American  requirements. 
This  would  be  very  similar  to  the  existing 
program  that  already  operates  with 
regard  to  Imported  meats. 

As  long  as  the  present  administration 
follows  a  policy  of  expanding  dairy  im- 
ports. It  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
protection  for  the  American  consumer 
that  wUl  assure  him  that  these  imports 
are  as  safe  as  domestically  produced 
items.  That  is  the  purpose  behind  my  bill 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  It 
speedy  approval. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  > : 

S.  3037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  full  finan- 
cial disclosure  by  Federal  elective  officials 
and  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Abourezk,  Clark. 
Hart,  Hathaway,  Huddleston,  Hughes. 
Meicalt,  Mondale,  Moss,  Nelson,  Prox- 
mire, and  mj'self,  I  mtroduce  the  Full 
Disclosure  Act  of  1974. 

Never  hsis  the  case  for  full  financial 
disclosure  by  public  officials  been  stronger 
than  it  is  today.  The  criminal  tax  evasion 
of  former  Vice  President  Agnew  and  the 
questionable  tax  deductions  and  non- 
payment of  State  Income  taxes  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  have  given  the  public  a  tragic 
impression  that  there  are  two  sets  of  tax 
laws,  one  for  the  politicians  and  one  for 
everybody  else.  A  national  poll  released 
last  week  showed  Congress  Is  held  In  the 
lowest  esteem  In  a  decade.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  those  polled  felt  that  Congress 
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inspired  confidence  in  Gtovernment.  The 
Congress  must  dispel  the  doubts  about  its 
ability  to  insure  honest  government. 

Financial  disclosure  is  needed  not  so 
much  because  of  the  wrongdoing  it  may 
expose,  but  because  of  the  doubts  it  will 
lay  to  rest.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  pubUc  officials  abide  by  the  laws  they 
make  and  administer.  The  purpose  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  Is  to  compel  a  devotion 
to  public  welfare,  as  opposed  to  private 
gain.  It  is  also  to  convince  the  public  that 
it  can  trust  its  elected  representatives. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Tnist  must  be 
earned  with  facts;  it  cannot  be  elicited 
with  empty  words. 

The  Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1974  would 
provide  the  public  with  a  full  range  of 
financial  information  about  those  who 
occupy  and  aspire  to  elective  offices  in 
the  Federal  Gtovemment.  Specifically,  it 
requires  candidates  and  elected  officials 
to  file  annual  financial  statements  start- 
ing this  year  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  in  turn  is 
required  to  make  the  statements  public. 
The  statements  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

The  amount  and  sources  of  all  Income, 
earned  and  imeamed. 

The  amount  and  source  of  gifts  re- 
ceived by  the  individual  and  members  of 
his  or  her  immediate  family,  other  than 
gifts  having  a  value  of  $100  or  less. 

The  amoimt  of  income  and  property 
taxes  paid. 
All  assets  held  and  debts  owed. 
Transactions  in  securities,  CMnmodi- 
ties,  and  real  property. 

Officeholders  would  be  required  to  file 
such  reports  for  each  year  in  which  they 
serve.  Candidates — ^iacluding  primary 
candidates — would  be  required  to  file 
for  the  year  preceding  the  election  year. 
In  each  case,  the  reports  would  be  due 
on  May  1  of  the  year  following  the  year 
covered  by  the  report.  Failure  to  comply 
would  be  a  criminal  offense  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000,  Imprisonment 
for  up  to  one  year,  or  both. 

I  will  press  for  early  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  that  Its  provisions  can  go  into 
effect  this  year.  In  addition.  I  will  c«i- 
tinue  to  disclose  all  my  financial  inter- 
ests and  for  1973  commence  making  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  my  income  and  taxes  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  my 
bill. 

Watergate  and  the  other  sordid  events 
of  recent  months  have  shown  us  politics 
at  its  worst.  In  the  actions  of  Judge 
Sirica,  Elliot  Richardson,  Archibald 
Cox.  and  Leon  Jaworskl,  it  has  also 
shown  us  public  service  at  its  best.  Wa- 
tergate coxild  have  occurred  anywhere 
in  the  world,  but  only  in  a  great  and 
good  nation  could  the  subsequent  effort 
to  find  the  truth  and  do  justice  have 
been  made. 

The  legacy  of  Watergate  can  be  either 
lingering  public  cynicism  and  govern- 
mental drift,  or  more  open  and  effective 
self-government.  I  believe  we  have  the 
will  and  the  vision  to  make  the  right 
choice,  and  that  the  enactment  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  legislation  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricou>. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  bill  may 
be  referred  to  as  "The  Full  Disclosure  Act 
of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  Immediately  after 
section  304  and  nenumberlng  sub.sequent 
sections  accordingly: 

•'FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE" 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

( 1 )  'income'  means  gross  Income  as  defined 
in  section  61  oX  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954: 

(2)  'security'  means  security  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b) ; 

(3)  'commodity'  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2) ; 

(4)  'dealings  In  s«curitles  or  commodities' 
means  any  acquisition,  holding,  withholding, 
use,  transfer,  disposition,  or  other  transaction 
involving  any  security  or  commodity;  and 

(5)  'tax'  means  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
income  taxes  and  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
property  taxes  paid  by  the  candidate,  or  by 
the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  spouse 
Jointly. 

(b)  Each  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  or  election  to  federal  office  (other 
than  a  candidate  who  holds  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. Vice-President,  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress) shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  financial  disclosure  report  for  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  year  of  that 
individual's  candidacy.  Except  for  cases  to 
which  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  applies, 
such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Individual  becomes 
such  a  candidate,  or  on  May  1  of  the  election 
year,  whichever  Is  later. 

(c)  Each  Individual  who  has  served  at  any 
time  during  any  calendar  year  as  President, 
Vice-President,  or  Member  of  Congress  shall 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a  financial 
disclosure  report  for  that  year.  Except  for 
cases  to  which  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
applies,  such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  May  1  of  the  year  Immediately  follow- 
ing such  calendar  vear. 

(d)  In  cases  wher©  primary  elections,  con- 
ventions, and  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  Federal  elective  office  occur  on  or 
before  May  1  of  the  election  year,  candidates 
for  nomination  shall  file  an  initial  financial 
disclosure  report  not  later  than  10  days  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  such  primary  election, 
convention,  or  caucus  is  held  and  shall  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  election  year  file  a 
supplementary  report  containing  any  addi- 
tional Information  required  by  this  Act 
which  was  not  available  at  the  time  the 
Initial  report  was  filed. 

(e)  Each  financial  disclosure  report  to  be 
filed  tmder  this  section  shall  be  made  upon 
a  form  which  shaU  be  prepared  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  furnished  by  him 
upon  request.  Each  such  report  shall  con- 
tain a  full  and  con^let*  statement  of 

(1)  the  amount  and  sources  of  all  Income, 
other  than  reimbursements  for  expenditures' 
actually  incurred,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  of  a  value  of  mor« 
than  $100  (other  than  gifts  received  from  any 
relative  or  his  spouse)  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  or  by  his  spouse 
or  by  his  children  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Including  any  fee  or  other  honor- 
arium received  by  him  for  or  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of  any 
speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any  con- 
vention or  other  assembly  of  IndlvldualB,  or 


the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other  com 
position  for  pubUcatlon; 

(2)  the  value  of  all  assets  held  by  him 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  and  the 
amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  him  or  bv 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the  close  of 
the    preceding    calendar    year. 

(3)  all  dealings  In  eecurlties  or  commodl- 
ties  by  him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly 
or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pur.' 
suant  to  his  direction  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year;  ^ 

(4)  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  propertv 
or  any  Interest  therein  by  him,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year;   and 

(5)  the  amount  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
candidate,  or  by  the  candidate  and  the  candi- 
date's spouse  filing  Jointly,  during  the  pre- 
ceding  calendar  year. 

(f )  The  Comptroller  General  may  provide 
for  the  grouping  of  items  of  Income,  sources 
of  Income,  assets,  llabUltles,  dealings  in  se- 
curities  or  commodities,  and  purchases  and 
sales  of  real  property  when  separate  itemiza- 
tion is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for 
an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  Income,  net 
worth,  dealing  in  securities  and  conunodl- 
ties,  or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property 
of  any  Individual. 

(g)  All  reports  filed  under  this  subsection 
shaU  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records.  Such  reports  shall  be 
avaUable,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe,  for  in- 
spection by  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  Section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  The  Comptrc^ler  General  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  him  by  this  Act." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Full  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1974. 

At  a  time  when  public  servants  are 
held  in  particularly  low  esteem  and  when 
new  questions  over  Government  (^cials' 
activities  are  raised  almost  dally,  it  is 
particularly  Important  that  we  take  de- 
finitive action  to  restore  the  lost  con- 
fidence and  integrity  of  American  Gov- 
enunent. 

The  existing  disclosure  requirements 
for  Members  of  Congress  are  simply  not 
enough.  Under  prevailing  conditions, 
it  is  inadequate  for  a  Senator  to  forward, 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  the  Comptroller 
General  his  tax  returns  and  various 
forms,  to  have  them  opened  only  if  an 
investigation  is  undertaken  and  only  il 
a  smaU  group  of  his  colleagues  so  decide. 

In  today's  atmosphere — where  there 
is  widespread  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
public  officials — we  need  to  do  more.  We 
need  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table— to 
show  the  American  people  where  their 
representatives  derive  their  Income; 
where  their  holdings  in  securities,  com- 
modities and  real  property  lie;  and  what 
their  taxes  and  tax  deduction  are. 

There  is  nothing  Inherently  wrong 
with  honorariums.  Investments  or  tax 
deductions.  In  and  of  themselves,  they 
are  good  and  desirable  and  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  many  beneficial 
goals. 

But,  when  question  can  be  raised  over 
connections  between  investments  and 
voting  records,  when  great  wealth  can 
apparently  be  attained  In  public  office 
and  when  taxes  paid  can  seem  out-of- 
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line  with  income  earned,  then  doubts 
emerge-doubts  which  redound  to  the 
detriment  of  those  in  Government,  to 
the  institution  of  Government  and  to 
those  Government  must  serve. 

The  ramifications  can  be  widespread: 
A  failure  of  well-qualified  persons  to 
s-ek  pubUc  office;  a  disillusionment  with 
uarticipation  in  the  political  process;  a 
cavalier  attitude  on  the  part  of  citizens 
toward  cooperation  with  Government 
reauests  in  a  host  of  Important  areas. 

To  be  trusted,  a  govermnent  must 
prove  itself  trustworthy.  And,  Govern- 
ment has  not  done  a  very  good  job  of 
this  in  recent  months  and  years. 

The  proposed  legislation  is,  however, 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  open 
new  records  and  give  the  voters  new  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  theh:  de- 
cisions at  election  time— information 
which  relates  directly  and  intimately  to 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  those  who 
seek  and  hold  public  office. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE    (for  himself, 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 

MoNTOYA,    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr. 

DoMENici,  Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr. 

Stafford) : 
S.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  author- 
izations for  a  1  year  period,  to  establish 
an  economic  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Baker,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee ;  Senator  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  and  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  chairman  of  the  Eccaiomic  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  in  presenting 
the  administration  bill  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  for  1  year  and  to  authorize  a 
new  economic  readjustment  program. 

We  have  been  Joined  by  other  members 
of  the  committee  with  whom  \7e  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  proposaJ — 
Senators  Bentsen,  Domenici,  Gravel, 
and  Stafford. 

In  his  economic  message  last  Tuesday, 
the  President  outlined  his  proposal  for 
a  new  economic  adjustment  program.  In 
addition  to  the  new  program,  the  admin- 
istration also  recommended  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  It  is  the  admin- 
istration's intention  that  the  economic 
adjustment  program  be  phased  in  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  and  wUl  operate 
simultaneously  with  the  EDA  program. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  new  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  communities  in  adjust- 
ing to  changing  economic  conditions.  The 
program  seeks  to  meet  these  changes  as 
they  occur,  not  after  they  become  deeply 
entrenched  creating  another  chronlcaUy 
depressed  region. 

It  may  be  that  this  objective  is  one  the 
Federal  Government  should  pursue,  and 
therefore  deserves  fuU  consideration.  But 
the  administration's  proposal,  being  rec- 
ommended as  an  alternative  to  the  exist- 
ing economic  development  legislation,  in- 
troduces a  new  perspective  and  orienta- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  beUeve  Uie  ad- 


ministration's biU  requires  a  fuU  dis- 
cussion of  the  objectives  to  be  pursued  In 
any  new  economic  program;  I  hope  It 
may  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  these  dis- 
cussions. 

The  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  was  created  10  years  ago 
to  assist  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
experienced  chronic  unemployment  and 
low  incomes.  Since  1970  the  act  has  been 
amended  and  extended  three  times.  At 
no  time  did  the  Congress  provide  a  real 
and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  program 
objectives  and  strategies,  or  in  my  view 
adequately  examine  where  these  pro- 
gram changes  were  taking  us. 

Last  year  the  entire  work  of  the  com- 
mittee was  consumed  in  securing  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  EDA  and  title 
V  programs.  The  recommendation  for  a 
one  year  extension  introduced  today  puts 
that  question  behind  us.  It  aUows  us  to 
concentrate  on  a  complete  reexamina- 
tion and  reworking  of  economic  develop- 
ment legislation. 

Every  day  we  see  the  impact  that  Fed- 
eral programs  and  decisions  have  on  the 
States  we  represent.  I  recognize  that 
EDA  is  not — and  cannot  be — the  sole  or 
principle  vehicle  for  coordinating  aU 
these  other  activities.  But  it  is  highly  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  how  the 
program  we  develop  is  coordinated  with 
these  other  ongoing  activities. 

It  is  important  to  understand  how 
legislation  we  may  propose  coordinates 
with  other  program  changes  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  such  as  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act  and  the  1972  Rural 
Development  Act  which  Is  begirming  its 
first  full  year  of  operation. 

In  my  view,  we  should  not  delve  into 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment questions,  such  as  unemplojrment 
compensation  and  welfare  proposals,  but 
we  should  try  to  write  a  bUl  that  relates 
to  other  Federal  programs,  and  we 
should  understand  that  relation. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Baker,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  could  not  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  foUowing  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  President's  message,  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  the  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  Senator  Baker's  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Montoya  and  Sena- 
tor McClure,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  and  a  new  economic  readjustment 
program. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  constructive  and  cooperative 
effort  which  this  bill  represents.  I  was 
very  heartened  by  the  willingness  of  the 
administration  to  meet  with  members  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  to  discuss 
the  national  economic  development  study 
required  by  the  Congress  in  the  1973  ex- 
tension of  the  EDA  program,  and  the  leg- 
islative recommendations  which  were  be- 
ing considered.  For  my  part,  and  I  be- 


lieve I  speak  for  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  appreciated  having  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  very  Important 
legislation  and  to  have  the  committee's 
views  on  record  before  the  report  and 
legislation  were  completed  and  submit- 
ted. 

In  its  continuing  effort  to  streamline 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  system  and 
to  return  more  program  responsibUity 
and  initiative  to  the  States  and  local 
governments,  the  administration  last 
year  proposed  to  terminate  the  EDA 
program,  replacing  It  with  several  alter- 
native programs — some  already  in  exis- 
tence, including  the  Rural  Development 
Act  and  the  loan  programs  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  or  being  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  Responsive  Govern- 
ments Act  and  the  Better  Communities 
Act. 

After  reviewing  the  administration's 
proposal,  I  think  we  generally  screed 
that  it  faUed  to  provide  an  orderly 
transition,  and  that  it  would  end  the 
ongoing  EDA  programs  before  there  was 
some  experience  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  alternative  programs, 
some  of  which  were  not  in  place  and 
operating  at  the  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  goals 
sought  by  the  administration  conform 
with  the  direction  the  PxibUc  Works 
Committee  has  been  moving  in  its  con- 
sideration of  new  economic  development 
legislation — as  in  fact  Indicated  in  our 
report  on  the  EDA  extension  last  year. 
Senate  Report  93-117. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  recognized  the  need  to 
review  and  rework  the  existing  economic 
development  programs.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  PubUc  Works  Committee,  and 
Senator  Montoya,  chairman  of  the  Ek50- 
nomic  Development  Subcommittee,  the 
committee  began  a  comprehensive  review 
of  development  programs  with  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  a  national  development 
program  better  geared  to  today's  eco- 
nomic needs. 

I  beUeve  the  committee  would  Uke  to 
see  more  responsibiUty  for  development 
progratas  returned  to  the  States  and 
local  communities,  said  greater  assurance 
of  reUable  funding — such  as  could  be 
achieved  through  State  apportionments 
and  advanced  funding — which  could  weU 
include  some  blocking  of  development 
fimds  to  these  entitles.  We  very  much 
desire  better  coordination  of  plaiming 
and  implementation  of  all  Federal  grant 
programs. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  this  year  the 
administration  recommended  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  along  with  its 
recommendation  for  a  new  economic  ad- 
justment program. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  message,  the  ex- 
tension is  to  permit  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  new  program.  During  this  year's 
extension,  the  block  grant  program  can 
be  phased  in.  giving  Congress  and  the 
State  and  local  conununities  experience 
with  the  new  program.  This  year  will 
give  the  Congress  time  to  see  if  the  new 
proposal  wiU  work,  and  If  the  programs 
can  be  made  more  responsive. 
Since    1969    the    administration   has 
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been  working  to  rationalize  Federal  pro- 
grams and  regional  arrangements. 

The  Federal  Regional  Coimclls  were 
established  to  improve  coordination  of 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  system  and 
serves  as  a  single  point  ol  contact  with 
the  Federal  agencies  for  the  States.  More 
recently  the  Federal  Regional  Councils 
have  begiin  looking  to  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  region  they  serve.  When 
the  committee  begins  work  on  a  new  pro- 
gram, It  may  be  able  to  relate  to  these 
regional  eflforts. 

Similarly,  the  A-95  review  and  com- 
ment procedure,  established  to  coordi- 
nate categorical  plans  and  programs  and 
to  encourage  areawlde  and  statewide 
planning  and  program  implementation, 
should  be  encouraged. 

I  hope  that  In  the  committee,  working 
with  Chairman  Randolph,  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA,  Senator  McClure,  and  other  In- 
terested members,  we  may  be  able  to 
work  out  a  structure  helpful  not  only  for 
economic  development  but  for  other  pro- 
grams as  well. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  was  to 
provide  public  works  infrastructure  In 
lagging  areas  of  the  Nation  and  I  think 
the  committee  stUl  believes  that  a  base 
of  public  facilities  does  help  a  lagging 
area  become  more  competitive. 

But  I  believe  we  have  also  come  to 
recognize  that  public  works  projects  re- 
Quire  considerable  lead-time  for  con- 
struction and  their  Impact  is  only  felt  in 
the  long  run. 

But  for  the  short-terra  economic  dis- 
locations, due  to  base  closings  or  eco- 
nomic slowdown  In  the  energy  crunch, 
more  flexibility  and  a  wider  range  of 
programs  is  needed.  Measures,  other 
than  public  facilities,  such  as  business 
development,  retraining  and  relocation, 
are  more  appropriate. 

I  would  be  inclined  at  this  time  to  con- 
tinue the  title  V  Regional  Commissions 
now  in  place  rather  than  blanketing  the 
entire  country  with  development  com- 
missions or  moving  to  State  compacts  for 
economic  development.  The  title  V  Re- 
gional Commissions  woold  continue  to 
focus  on  the  special  proWems  of  the  de- 
pressed regional  economics  they  repre- 
sent but  wotdd  be  brought  into  the  de- 
velopment actfvttles  of  the  larger  regions 
proposed  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Is  based  on  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
study  erf  current  Federal  programs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  first  of 
February.  1  am  sure  that  the  bill,  along 
with  the  study,  will  be  given  full  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 


SENATOR  RANDOIJ>H  BELIEVES 
ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
PLACES  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  BE- 
FORE CONGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Adjustment  Act  of  1974  Is  the 
answer  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
national  need  for  sm  ongoing  economic 
development  program.  "While  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  I  do  not  neces- 


sarily believe  that  this  bill  as  introduced 
is  the  final  form  which  this  legislation 
should  take.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  however,  for  I  believe  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bin  Is  at  great  importance 
to  our  country.  In  this  manner,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  carefully  examine 
another  proposal  embodying  one  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

It  was  encouraging  that  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  called  on 
the  committee  recently  to  discuss  with 
us  Its  thoughts  on  economic  develop- 
ment. This  represents  a  refreshing 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  and  hope  it  is  indica- 
tive of  a  new  willingness  to  work  with 
the  Congress  in  developing  legislative 
proposals. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
created  the  initial  legislation  in  the  field 
of  economic  development.  In  recent 
years  we  have  reviewed  its  effect  and 
worked  toward  a  new,  comprehensive 
economic  development  program  with 
nationwide  application.  We  will,  there- 
fore, carefully  examhie  the  administra- 
tions  program  and  determine  how  it 
meshes  with  our  own  approach. 

The  concept  of  regionalism  as  a 
mechanism  for  orderly  development  pro- 
grams has  been  effective  in  facilitating 
optimiun  usage  of  local  and  Federal 
resources.  This  existing  organizational 
structure  should  be  utilized  as  at  least 
the  basis  for  any  new  program,  and  the 
committee  will  seek  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  real  role  for  regional  commissions 
and  local  development  organizations  in 
the  President's  plan. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  recognition 
Implicit  in  the  legislation  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  and  continuing 
economic  development  program.  This 
represents  a  change  of  position  by  the 
administration  from  its  stance  of  a  year 
ago  when  abandonment  of  these  pro- 
grams was  recommended. 

These  proposals  come  at  a  time  when 
our  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment, chaired  by  Senator  Joseph 
MoMTOYA,  is  preparinic  an  intensive 
examination  of  economic  development 
needs  and  programs.  The  President's 
program  will  be  carefully  reviewed  dur- 
ing this  time.  ■ 


ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  1972, 1  Introduced  S.  3381,  the 
Public  Works  Development  Act  as  the 
basis  for  a  new  and  creative  approach  to 
regional  and  economic  development. 
Joining  me  in  cospoDsorshlp  of  that  bill 
were  Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper,  the 
great  former  representative  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  It  Is  In  that 
same  spirit  of  bipartisanship  that  I  add 
my  name  to  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
economic  adjustment  and  assistance  leg- 
islation being  Introduced  today.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  while  I  recognize  the  need  to 
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continue  seeking  Improvements  In  all  our 
endeavors  as  individuals  and  as  a  society, 
I  cannot  accept  any  other  contention 
than  that  the  programs  authorized  by 
current  legislation,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  have  been 
exceedingly  successful  in  meeting  the 
mandates  of  Congress.  These  programs 
have,  in  fact,  been  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful undertakings  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  only  fault  that  may  be 
found  with  these  programs  Is  that  they 
have  had  too  few  resources  to  combat  the 
vast  and  most  difiQcult  economic  prob- 
lems that  beset  many  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. But  this  lack  is  no  fault  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  programs 
themselves  nor  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  carry  them  out. 

Clearly  there  is  a  continued  need  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  economic 
problems  at  the  subnational  or  regional 
levels.  Last  year  in  arguing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  I  pointed  out 
that  dispersal  of  this  economic  focus  as 
then  recommended  by  the  administration 
would  weaken,  not  strengthen,  efforts  to 
assist  economically  distressed  areas.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  or  deterioration  with 
respect  to  every  region  of  the  country  and 
that  economic  progress  itself  creates  con- 
stant economic  disruption.  I  pointed  out 
that  new  technology.  Increased  competi- 
tion, depleted  resources,  changing  trade 
patterns,  changing  tastes,  obsolescence 
all  have  economic  impacts — impacts  that 
fall  disproportionately  among  the  Na- 
tion's regions.  Similarly,  I  pointed  out 
that  changing  national  priorities  them- 
selves, such  as  recent  defense  reallne- 
ments,  can  cause  great  economic  dislo- 
cation. 

It  was  concern  for  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  base  closings  that  moved 
the  Senate  while  extending  current  eco- 
nomic development  legislation  to  require 
from  the  Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee within  the  Department  of  Defense  Its 
plans  and  programs  to  alleviate  the  111 
effects  on  the  Nation's  communities  of 
base  closing.  Additional  action  by  the 
Senate  that  same  day  resulted  In  the 
economic  a4justment  proposal  presented 
to  the  Senate  this  day. 

Never  has  an  economic  focus  on  the 
Nation's  Individual  communities  and  re- 
gions been  more  impoirtant  than  today, 
as  the  consequences  of  the  energy  short- 
age ^read  unevenly  and  inequitably 
throughout  our  national  economy.  Large- 
ly as  the  result  of  thl«  shortage,  unem- 
ployment In  the  Nation  Jumped  from  4.8 
percent  to  5.2  percent  last  month,  the 
largest  monthly  Increase  shice  the  start 
of  the  1970  recession. 

Similarly,  personal  Income  registered 
an  actual  decline  in  January,  the  first 
such  decline  In  19  months.  I  am  gratified, 
therefore,  that  the  President  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 19  message  to  Congress  recognized 
that  regional  economic  programs  can 
serve  as  an  extremely  important  tool  for 
States  and  communities  In  responding  to 
energy  problems. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, of  which  I  am  chairman,  In- 
tends to  hold  heMlngs  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country  In  order  to 
give  the  American  public  and  their 
elected  representatives  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  on  how  best  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Nation  might  be  met.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
result  in  an  economic  development  and 
adjacent  program  that  will  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  our  communities,  regions, 
and  States. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  with  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Economic  Adjustment  Act  of  1974, 
the  administration's  proposal  to  extend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  and  to  authorize  a  new  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program.  Economic 
development  programs  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  among  the  most  successful 
in  achieving  their  fine  purposes.  I  am 
confident  that  by  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  those  programs  can  be  sustained, 
improved,  and  augmented  for  even  better 
results. 

I  am  particularly  encoiuraged  that  this 
bill  would  extend  for  1  full  year  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  As  I  have  consistently  maintedned 
since  coming  to  the  Sraiate,  the  programs 
carried  forward  xmder  this  act  cannot 
be  discontinued  until  we  are  certain  that 
those  fimctlons  will  be  effectively  dis- 
charged by  other  means.  This  bill  we  In- 
troduce today  is  consistent  with  that 
position  since  it  Insures  continuation  of 
the  existing  programs  while  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  work  together  to 
fashion  longer  range  programs  with 
whatever  transitional  arrangements  nec- 
essary. This  bill,  Mr.  Presldait,  will  pro- 
vide the  legislative  vehicle  for  obtaining 
the  Invaluable  advice,  giddance,  and  as- 
sistance of  entities  outside  the  Congress 
or  the  administration. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  understand,  this 
bill  may  contain  specific  points  with 
which  those  of  us  joining  in  its  introduc- 
tion find  either  questionable  or  objec- 
tionable. This,  Is  undoubtedly,  the  case 
here,  but  the  overriding  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  this  bill  represents  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  continuing  dialog  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  the  best  possible  Federal 
assistance  to  the  largest  number  of  our 
citizens,  our  States,  and  communities  to 
promote  their  economic  well-being  with 
all  the  att«idant  benefits  which  flow 
therefrom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  look  forward  to  partici- 
pating fully  In  the  hearings  and  work 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  am  confid^it 
that  we  can  produce  legislation  respon- 
sive to  the  demand  of  the  time  and  cur- 
rait  conditions  and  capable  of  transition 
to  such  other  approaches  we  determine 
offer  the  greatest  f utiffe  potential  for  the 
common  good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3041 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  as*eml)led,  Th&t  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Eoonomlc  Adjustment 
Act  of  1974." 

STATEMEKT    OF    FVllFOSX 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
extend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  for 
one  year  In  order  to  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  an  economic  adjustment  assistance 
program,  and  to  establish  an  economic 
adjustment  assistance  program  to  help  States 
and  local  governments  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  problems  resulting  from  changes 
In  economic  conditions.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  surmounted  are  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  ineffective 
use  of  capital  and  natural  resources,  and 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life  within 
communities.  The  administrative  structure 
provided  in  this  Act,  in  which  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  will  function  as  part- 
ners, is  itended  to  place  the  initiative  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  permit  States  and 
local  governments  to  make  more  effective 
use  of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
resources  to  adjust  to  economic  changes.  The 
Act  Is  to  encoxirage  cooperative  intergovern- 
mental action  to  solve  problems  as  they 
occur,  to  return  resources  to  productive  use 
as  soon  as  possible,  avoid  or  reduce  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  the  Amnlcan  people,  and 
prevent  the  creation  of  new  economically 
distressed  areas. 

DETIKTriONS 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Federal  Region"  means  an  economic 
adjustment  assistance  region  created  by  sec- 
tion 303. 

(b)  "Federal  Regional  Adminlstratcx'" 
means  a  regional  eoonomio  adjustment 
administrator  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
302. 

(c)  "Fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Government  of  the  United   States. 

(d)  "MtUtl- jurisdictional  entity"  means 
any  consortium  of  general  purpose  political 
subdivisions  m  a  State. 

(e)  "Multi-State  organizations"  means  a 
multi-State  organization  authorized  pur- 
suant to  section  209. 

(f)  "State"  ex  "States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Ocdumbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  and  American  Samoa. 

(g)  "State  plan"  means  an  economic 
adjustment  assistance  plan  formulated  pur- 
suant to  section  205. 

irriiB  I — TRANSITION 

AUTHORIZATION     or     TKANSITIONAI. 
AFPaOPaiATIOK 

Sec.  101.  The  foUowlng  transitional  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  amendment  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  DevMopment 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended : 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10&  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
after  the  words  "June  30,  1973,"  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereto 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  c(Hnma  and 
the  foUowing:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  tor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976.". 

(3)  Seotion  302  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "and"  after  the  words  "June  80, 
1973,"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 


comma  and  the  following:  "and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1974",  the  fol- 
lowing :  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30,  1976,". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  509  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  after  the  words  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $305,000,000"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fcrtlowlng: 
"and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
to  be  available  until  expended,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

CONTINUATION    OF    KEDEVELOPMENT   AREAS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970,  as  amended  (Public  Law  91-304),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  June  30, 
1974,  and  any  area  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  on  or  before  that  date  and 
which  has  had  such  designation  terminated 
or  modified  in  accordance  with  section  402 
of  such  Act  of  1965  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Act  of  1965,  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  a  designated  redevelopment  area 
during  such  period  and  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  a  redevelopment  area  tmtll 
otherwise  terminated  or  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  of  1965  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  6,  1970,  (Public  Law  91-304)  as  amended 
by  this  title. 

TITLE  n— ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

OBJECTIVES  or   PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  financial  assistance 
authorized  by  this  title  is  to  be  used  by 
States  to  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Provide  smooth  and  orderly  adjust- 
ment to  changes  in  regional.  State  (xr  local 
economic  conditions,  through  stimulation  of 
alternative  economic  activities  or  other  ac- 
tions which  wHl  minimize  persistent  unem- 
ployment, Ineffective  use  of  resources,  and 
other  economic  hardships; 

(2)  Reduce  unemployment  and  economic 
distress  In  areas  suffering  from  persistent  and 
substantial  \inemployment,  through  stimu- 
lation of  economic  activities  or  other  adjust- 
ment actions;  and 

(3)  Increase  personal  Income  levels  In 
areas  with  low  average  Income,  through 
stimulation  of  more  productive  employment 
opportunities  for  the  imxieremployed,  and 
other  adjustment  actions. 

Acnvrnxs  eugibi.e  for  assibtancx 
Sec.  202.  Funds  provided  to  States  pur- 
suant to  this  title  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
section  201  may  be  used — 

(1)  For  assistance  for  pubUc  facilities,  pub- 
lic services,  business  development,  planning, 
resectf^h,  technical  assistance  and  such  other 
economic  adjustment  piupoees  as  the  States 
may  deem  appropriate; 

(2)  Through  grants,  loans,  subsidies,  loan 
guarantees,  tax  rebates,  salaries  and  wages  or 
such  other  form  of  assistance  as  the  States 
may  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  By  pubUc  entities,  private  profit-mak- 
ing and  non-profit  enterprises,  organizations 
and  Individuals;  and 

(4)  For  administrative  costs  of  State,  local, 
multi-state  or  other  multljuriadlctlonal  or 
single  governmental  organ Igatlrms  resulting 
rf om  responsibilities  for  planning,  coordinat- 
ing or  implementing  economic  adjiistment 
activities  pursuant  to  this  title. 
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AVraOUZATTOW  OT  AmOnUATK»7S 

Sac.  a03.  (ft)  Tbmn  are  hereby  ftutlKXized 
to  be  approprlatecl  $100,000,000  for  Osesl  year 
1875  ftDd  Ricb  wuram  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  four  Bucceedtxtg  fiscal  years.  Stich  sums 
shall  ramatn  available  until  expended. 

(b)  (I)  For  tHe  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  States  of  fxindlng  avail- 
able under  this  tttle,  appropriations  under 
thto  title  are  avthorlEed  to  be  included  In  an 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  flaeal  year  for  which  they  are  to  be 
allocated  for  obligation. 

(3)  llie  authorlBatlon  of  this  subGectlon 
<b)(l)  aaay  be  exercised  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  m^y  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  of  two  separate 
appropnaUoDs.  one  for  the  then  current  fis- 
cal year  and  one  for  (he  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

AIXOCATION   OF  rtrNOe  AMOHC  STATES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  funds  proTlded  from  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
section  203  shall  be  allocated  for  the  States, 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  minimum  of  80  percent  shall  be  al- 
located for  the  States  by  the  President  In  a 
manner  to  be  established  by  regulations  of 
the  President,  and  tn  accordance  with  the 
following  formula: 

(A)  16  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  ^Is  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  at  the  relative  number  of  persons 
residing  tn  the  State  as  compared  to  the 
popnlatlan  of  an  States; 

(B)  25  percent  of  the  amoxmt  allocated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  relative  number  of  persons  resid- 
ing OTTtsWe  metropolitan  areas  of  one  million 
or  more  population  In  the  State  as  compared 
to  such  population  in  all  States; 

(C)  10  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  geographic  sia«  of  the  State  as 
compared  to  the  geographic  size  of  all  States; 

(D)  30  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  paragraph  ahall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  residing  in  areas  of  persistent 
and  rulMtantlal  unemployment  within  the 
State  as  compared  to  such  numbers  In  all 
States;  and 

(B)  20  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  niimber  of  persons 
In  families  with  an  annual  income  below  the 
poverty  level  residing  In  areas  with  a  median 
family  income  of  60  percent  or  leas  of  the 
national  median  within  the  State  as  com- 
pared to  such  numbers  In  all  States. 

(2)  Amotmts  not  allocated  for  States  pur- 
BoaBt  to  paragraph  (1)  may  be  allocated  by 
t»i»  PresldeBt  baaed  upon  special  needs  for 
the  funds  arising  from  regtonal,  State  or  local 
problems  or  from  actions  of  the  Pederal  gov- 
ernment. Such  f  xinds  may  be  allocated  by  the 
President  for  specific  States,  or  allocated  to 
Federal  Regional  Administrators  for  alloca- 
tion by  the  Federal  Regional  Administrators 
to  one  or  more  States  within  their  regions. 

(b)  The  amounts  allocated  for  States  pur- 
aaaat  to  subsection  (a)  w«l  be  apportioned 
by  the  President  to  the  appropriate  PMeral 
Regional  Administrators  for  obligation  to  the 
States  In  acoordanoe  with  sections  205  and 
ao«. 

<c)  Any  funds  allocated  for  a  SUte  par- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  will  remain  avallahle 
for  that  State  ontn  expended,  except  as 
followa: 

<  1 )  Funds  allocated  for  a  State  may  be  re- 
allocated amoag  Stetea  of  a  Bram-«tsto  orga- 
nir.atfam  In  ■rniMilini  wtth  saetian  aO0(e). 

(3)  ronda  alioaated  Ikar  a  State  may  ba 
realtocated  to  mMh*  Sfeatw  by  tlk»  nwlilsMl 
when  the  allowtlan  baa  bwn  tannlBated. 
reduced  or  llialtad  parsoant  to  section  307. 


(3)  Funds  allocated  for  a  State  may  be 
reallocated  to  other  States  by  the  President 
if  funds  allocated  to  a  State  have  not  been 
obligated  to  that  Stat©  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  allocation,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, provided  that  the  State  shall  be  notified 
of  the  proposed  reallocation  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  reallocation  and  may  take  action 
to  obtain  obligation  of  the  funds  during  that 
period. 

(4)  Any  funds  reallocated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  allocated  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  even 
though  this  may  result  In  a  final  percent  of 
less  than  80  percent  allocated  tn  accordance 
with  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

STATE  PLANTTIMG  AS  A  COKOmON  FOB  OBLIGATION 
OF  ALLOCATES  FtTlfOS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  sections  206  and  207,  funds  allocated  for 
a  State  shall  be  obligated  to  the  State  upon 
submission  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  approval  by  the  Federal  Regional  Ad- 
mlntstrator,  of  a  State  plan  or  plans  which 
shall  contain  the  following  elements: 

(1)  An  Identification  of  the  area  or  areas 
selected  within  the  State  for  economic 
adjustment. 

(2)  The  critcrta  used  In  the  selection  of 
the  areas  described  puisuant  to  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  A  statement  of  economic  adjustment 
objectives  for  e8w:h  of  the  areas  described 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  which  objectives 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  title,  and  a  description  of  the  specific 
strategies  designed  to  attain  such  objectives, 

(4)  A  statement  describing  the  funds  re- 
quired to  Implement  the  strategies  described 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  and  the  sources 
of  such  fundjB.  This  shall  identify  the  finan- 
cial resources  available  or  to  be  sought  front 
State.  k>cal  and  private  sources  and  from 
othe~  Federal  programs. 

(6)  A  description  of  the  types  of  assist- 
ance for  which  funds  obligated  under  this 
title  shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  the 
strategies  described  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

(6)  A  description  of  the  proceu  used  in 
formulating  the  plan,  aad  to  be  uaed  in  im- 
plementing the  plan,  which  process  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof.  This  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  to  be  need  in  coordinating 
aotlvUles  to  be  funded  under  this  title  with 
related  activities  to  be  funded  by  other  Fed- 
eral programs  or  by  State,  local  or  private 
sources. 

(7)  Such  other  InXormation,  statements  or 
certifications  which  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  President. 

(b)  Elected  officials  of  general  purpose 
units  of  local  governments  and,  If  multljurls- 
dlctlonal  entitles  are  estnbllshed,  represent- 
attves  at  muIttJurlsdlcUonal  entltiee  which 
have  responsibilities  fo»  economic  adjust- 
ment activities  in  their  mspectlve  areas  shall 
participate  In  the  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation ct  State  plans.  The  President  may 
establish  regulations  regarding  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  developing  and  implementing 
State  plcms. 

(e)  The  Federal  Regional  Administrator 
rtiall  afjprove  the  State  plan  and  a4t)Ilgate 
funds  to  the  State  upon  determining  that — 

(1)  The  plan  is  consistent  with  this  title; 

(2)  The  plan  was  prepared  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  The  plan  meets  any  specific  require- 
ments cutabltahed  by  pegulatloBs  Issued 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  thte  Act. 

(d)  Approval  by  the  Federal  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  State  plan  or  modification 
tlMrsto  does  not  eonstltate  approval  for  al- 
loeatkm  or  obligation  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
■bla  nDdcr  other  Federal  progracM  which  a 


State  has  Identified  In  Ita  plan  as  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (4)  as  a  source  of  financial 
resources. 

(e)  The  amount  of  funds  obligated  to  a 
State  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified 
in  the  State  plan  as  being  required  from 
funds  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  plan- 
ned adjustment  activities. 

(f)  A  State  plan  may  range  from  a  com- 
prehensive Statewide  plan  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  to  a  limited  plan  for 
a  short-duration  effort  to  deal  with  a  spe- 
cific adjustment  problem.  State  plans  for 
use  of  the  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  may  be  submitted  at  any  time 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  alloca- 
tion and  may  be  submitted  after  two  years 
of  the  date  of  the  aUocation  if  the  fimds 
have  not  been  reallocated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  204. 

(g)  Modifications  of  a  State  plan  may  be 
made  by  a  State  whenever  such  State  deems 
apprt^rlate  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title  or  whenever  neoeasary  aa 
a  result  of  determinations  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Regional  Administrator  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  hereof;  Provided,  that  any 
major  modification,  as  defined  by  regulations 
to  be  established  by  the  President,  shaU  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Regional  Admin- 
istrator prior  to  expenditure  of  a  State's 
obligated  funds  for  such  modified  plan. 

(h)  The  Federal  Regional  Administrator 
shall  not  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title,  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof,  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice,  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

USE  OF  FUNDS  FOB   PLANNING 

Sec.  206.  Upon  application  by  a  State,  t;^ 
Federal  Regional  AdmlnUtrator  may  obli- 
gate funds  to  the  State  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  enable  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  multljurladictlonal  entities 
therein  to  prepare  the  plans  required  by  sec- 
tion 205. 

aiEVlXW    or    state    POtFORMANCE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Within  80  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  States  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  Federal  Regional 
Administrator,  which  sball  Include — 

(1)  A  description  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  toward  the  objectives 
of  the  approved  plans; 

(2)  A  description  of  how  the  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  title  were  used  to  pursue 
the  objectlres; 

(3)  A  statement  o*  reasons  for  substantive 
variations  from  tbe  approved  plans; 

(4)  A  statement  of  oorreetlve  actions  taken 
or  planned;  and 

(5)  Such  other  Information,  statanents 
or  certifications  which  may  be  required  by 
regulations  established  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Bach  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
tlUe  shall— 

(1)  Use  such  fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necesssuy  to  cssure 
(A)  proper  accounting  lor  payments  re- 
ceived by  it,  and  (B)  proper  disbursement 
of  such  payments;  and 

(2)  Provide  to  the  Fedaral  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  access  to,  and  the  right  to 
examine,  any  books,  documents,  papws,  or 
records  as  they  require. 

(c)  If  the  Federal  Regional  Administrator, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  (q>portunlty  tot 
hearing,  finds  pursuant  to  evaluatlcm  cri- 
teria established  by  the  President  that  a 
State  Is  falling  to  attain  tlje  objectives  of  Its 
approved  plans  due  to  Inadequate  manage- 
ment or  other  reasons  within  the  control  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  State  has  failed  to 
take  corrective  action,  or  If  the  State  has 
failed  to  comply  substantUHy  with  any  pro- 
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vislcm  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator may — 

(1)  Terminate  obligations  to  such  State 
under  this  Utle.  or 

(2)  Reduce  obligations  under  this  title  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
pavments  which  were  not  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  or 

(3)  Limit  the  availability  of  payments  un- 
der this  title  to  programs,  projects  or  activ- 
ities not  affected  by  such  failures,  or 

(4)  Notify  the  State  to  return  to  him  all 
or  part  of  the  unexpended  sums  paid  under 
this  title. 

(d)  The  Federal  Regional  Administrator 
shall  determine  whetlier  any  reductions  or 
limitations  in  obligations  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  hereof  shaU  be  reserved  for  sub- 
seqxient  obligation  to  the  State  when  cor- 
rective action  has  besn  taken,  or  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  allocation  available  for  the 
State.  If  it  Is  determined  that  the  allocation 
will  be  reduced,  the  funds  shall  be  reallo- 
cated in  accordance  with  section  204. 

(e)  In  lieu  of,  or  In  addition  to,  any  ac- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (c),  the  Fed- 
eral Regional  Administrator  may.  If  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  comply  substantially  v.ith  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  a  recom- 
mendatlon  that  an  appropriate  civil  action 
be  Instituted. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives  a 
notice  of  termination,  reduction  or  limitation 
in  obligations  or  allocation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307  (c)  or  (d)  may  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Federal 
Regional  Administrator.  A  copy  shall  also 
forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Federal  Regional  Administrator 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  which  the  action  was  based,  aa 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  No  objection  to  the  action  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court  unless  such  ob- 
jection has  been  \u"ged  before  the  Federal 
Regional  Administrator. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  or  to  set  it  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Federal  Regional  Administrator  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  contained  tn 
the  record,  shall  be  conclusive.  However,  If 
any  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  contained  in  the  record,  the  court 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Federal  Re- 
gional Administrator  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trator may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  the  previ- 
ous action.  He  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  any  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence contained  In  the  record. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shaU  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation, as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

MULn-STATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts, not  In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  for  cooperative  efforts  In  pur- 
suing the  obJecUves  of  this  Act.  The  States 
participating  In  such  agreements  or  com- 
pacts may  establish  such  agencies  as  they 


may  deem  desirable  to  make  such  agreements 

effective. 

(b)  In  pursuing  the  objectives  of  this  ti- 
tle, each  multi-state  organization  may — 

(1)  Provide  a  forum  few  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region,  and  proposed  solu- 
tions; 

(2)  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  and 
studies  of  the  region  to  foster  effective  eco- 
nomic adjustment; 

(3)  Develop  regional  economic  adjustment 
objectives; 

(4)  Develop  Joint  efforts  among  the  States 
to  pursue  the  regional  objectives;  and 

(■i)  Assure  that  State  plans  are  consistent 
with  or  Include  approved  regional  adjustment 
uojcctlves. 

(c)  Multi-state  organizations  established 
or  designated  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
requhe  that  its  member  States  submit  their 
Stale  plajis  to  tlie  multi-state  organization  or 
ita  agency  Icr  review  or  approval  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  plans  to  the  Federal  Regional 
AflmlnlEtrator. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  a  multi-state  orga- 
nization shall  be  paid  by  the  State  members 
of  the  organization.  Funds  obligated  to  States 
pursuant  to  sections  205  and  206  may  be  used 
by  the  States  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  multi- 
slate  organization,  Including  administrative 
expenses.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  members 
of  the  organization. 

(e)  States  pMticipatlng  tn  multi-state  or- 
gaviizatlons  may  propose  in  their  plans  to 
pocl  all  or  part  of  the  allocations  made  for 
some  or  all  of  the  member  States  of  the  or- 
ganisation pursuant  to  section  204(a),  and 
such  funds  may  be  obligated  to  any  State  or 
States  in  the  organization  In  accordance  with 
State  plans  approved  by  the  multi-state  or- 
ganization and  the  appropriate  Federal  Re- 
gional Administrator.  In  the  event  the  multi- 
suite  organization  Includes  States  in  more 
than  one  Federal  region,  the  President  may 
estAblish  procedures  to  assure  consistency 
of  Federal  actlcais  in  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing tJie  joint  State  plans  and  proposed  real- 
location of  funds. 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

rUKCTIOKS      AND      DUTLLS      OF      THE      PRESIDENT 

Sec.  301.  The  authorities,  functions  and 
duties  assigned  to  the  President  by  titles  II 
and  III  may  be  delegated  by  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  to  any  other 
person  designated  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

FEDEBAL    REGIONAL    AOMIN1STSATORS 

Sec.  302.  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
Federal  Regional  Administrator  for  each  Fed- 
eral Region  established  pursuant  to  section 
303.  Each  of  said  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  provided  for  In  level  TV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule.  Each  Federal 
Regional  Administrator  shall  have  full  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  obligation 
of  funds  and  reviewing  the  use  of  obligated 
funds,  and  shall  perform  the  additional 
functions  and  duties  assigned  to  him  by 
titles  n  and  III  and  as  are  otherwise  assigned 
by  the  President.  The  Federal  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators shall  cooperate  and  consult 
with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  which 
affect  regional  State  or  local  economic 
activities,  may  participate  In  activities 
of  Federal  Interagency  councils  and 
committees  as  necessary  to  promote  inter- 
agency cooperation  and  consultation,  and 
shall  provide  liaison  between  the  Federal 
degl^rtments  and  agencies  and  multi-state 
ofganlzatlonjB  established  or  designated  pur- 
/suant  to  tttle  II. 


FEDERAL    REGIONS 

Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  administration 
of  title  II,  Federal  Regions  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  shall  conform  with  the  Standard 
Federal  Regions  established  by  the  President 
for  administration  of  Federal  programs.  The 
bDundaries  of  such  Federal  Regions  may  be 
modified  as  required  to  conform  to  any 
changes  which  may  be  made  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Standard  Federal  Regions. 

E-TrGt-LATIONS 

Sec.  304.  The  President  may  establish  such 
rules  and  regulation.';  as  may"  be  necessarv-  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  conditions  of 
titles  II  and  III. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  No  person  shiUl,  oa  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, sex,  or  age  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  any  program 
or  activity  funded  In  whole  cr  In  part  with 
funds  made  available  tinder  title  II. 

(b)  Whenever  the .  President  determines 
that  a  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
SDolion  (a)  of  tlus  section  or  an  applicable 
regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  Str;te  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local 
government,  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  such  unit  Is  located)  of  the  noncom- 
pliance and  shall  request  the  Governor  to 
secure  compliance.  If  vi-lthln  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  the  Governor  falls  or  refuses 
to  secure  compliance,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  Insti- 
tuted; (2)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984;  or  (3)  to  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b> 
of  this  section,  or  whenever  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  State  government  or  unit 
of  local  government  Is  ei^.gaged  in  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  including  injunctive  relief. 

L.^BOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  306.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  docore.ting  of  projects, 
btiildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  title  II,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Da\-ls-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a^5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num'^jer  14  of 
1950  (15  FJl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  1.  1934,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U£.C.  276^c) ) . 

XtJ>OBT 

Sec.  307.  At  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  203,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
adjustment  assistance  program  established 
by  title  n  and  setting  forth  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  advisable  for  con- 
tinuation, modification,  expansion  or  termi- 
nation of  such  program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FEDERAL  AOMINISraATrVX 
APPKOPBIATION 

Sec.  308.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
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Bary  for  the  Federal  expenses  of  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 


Thx  WHrrx  Houae. 
To  ttte  CongresM  o/  the  United  States: 

The  Industrialisation  of  America  Is  eesen- 
tlally  a  story  of  change  and  progrees.  For 
most  communities,  that  change  Is  usually 
beneficial,  enhancing  general  prosi>erlt7.  But 
for  some,  adjustment  to  change  can  be  dlffl- 
cult.  As  new  developments  unfold  in  energy, 
defense  needs,  technology,  and  International 
trade,  some  areas  at  the  country  will  Inevita- 
bly suffer  transitional  pains  even  as  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  is  benefiting. 

There  are  now  over  400  areas  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  experienced  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  low  Income  levels,  despite  a 
general  Increase  in  national  prosperity.  In 
these  depressed  areas  It  is  also  not  unusual 
to  find  inadequate  educational  and  health 
arrangements  as  well  as  a  substandard 
housing. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Develc^ment  Administration  and 
the  Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions 
have  been  attempting  to  alleviate  economic 
distress  and  restore  econotnic  viability  to 
these  chronically  distressed  areas.  Last  year 
I  propoeed  to  terminate  the  programs  of  EDA, 
and  remove  the  Federal  role  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  Title  V  Regional  Com- 
missions, because  those  programs  had  not 
been  effective.  Subsequently  I  agreed  with  the 
Congress  to  continue  those  programs  for  one 
more  year  while  we  reexamined  the  problems 
and  the  ability  of  current  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral programs  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

The  study,  conducted  over  the  last  several 
months  by  the  Department  of  Oonunerce  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  was 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  1,  1974.  It  concludes  that: 

Current  economic  development  programs 
fall  to  provide  adequate  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic change  before  the  changes  have  done 
serious  damage  to  the  viability  of  recipient 
communities: 

The  proJect-by-project  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  results  in  dl^)erslon  (^  avail- 
able resources  in  amounts  too  small  to  do 
much  lasting  good,  and  it  also  falls  to  en- 
courage a  oom.pr^enslve  and  planned  multi- 
level government  and  private  response  to  the 
problems  of  economic  adjustment; 

There  is  a  need  for  a  more  effective  form 
of  Federal  assistance  to  permit  States  and 
communities  to  develop  comprehensive  and 
targeted  adjustment  efforts. 

If  new  economic  opportunltl-s  can  be  de- 
veloped in  an  area  before  labor,  capital,  and 
hope  are  dii^ersed,  the  normal  rhythm  of 
economic  life  can  be  maintained.  We  can 
then  avoid  the  enormous  outlays  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  that  are  required  to  help 
distressed  areas,  and  we  can  prevent  the  ir- 
retrievable loss  of  resources  that  occurs  in 
Mplto  of  this  assistance. 

THX   ECONOMIC  ADJTTSTICKNT   ASSISTANCE 
PBOGaAM 

Based  upon  our  experiences  with  current 
programs  and  the  conclusions  of  the  recent 
Government  study,  I  believe  It  is  time  to  re- 
vamp our  approach  to  adjustment  assistance. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  to  Congress  today 
my  proposal  for  an  Economic  Adjustment 
Act.  This  measure  is  deslgiutd  to  help  States 
and  communities  provide  aiuoother  and  more 
orderly  adjustment  to  economic  clxan^es  and 
limit  the  number  of  new  distressed  areas.  It 
will  also  permit  more  effective  long-range 
areas  to  overcome  the  problems  of  areas  now 
suffering  from  economic  distress. 

By  granting  State  and  local  offlclals  greater 
fiexlbUlty  in  the  way  they  spend  Federal 
funds  within  distressed  areas,  It  Is  our  hope 
tliat  tliey  will  have  greater  suooeaB  in  reduc- 


ing unemployment  and  raising  general   in- 
come levels  in  those  areas. 

Although  this  act  is  not  Intended  as  an 
emergency  measure  Just  to  deal  with  dis- 
locations caused  by  the  energy  crisis,  it  could 
serve  as  an  extremely  Important  tool  for 
States  and  communities  In  responding  to 
energy  problems.  This  proposal,  along  with 
my  recent  proposal  for  extending  unempoy- 
ment  Insurance  benefits  for  individuals  in 
areas  heavily  Impacted  by  energy  problems 
would  help  reduce  hardships  while  adjust- 
ment efforts  are  pursued. 

RETURNING     DECISIONMAKIKO     TO     THE      STATES 

AND  coMMimmss 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  act  Is  to 
return  to  States  and  communities  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  deciding  how  to  use 
the  proposed  Federal  as»lstance  to  achieve 
program  objectives.  If  this  assistance  Is  to  be 
used  to  maxLtnum  advantage,  the  decisions 
must  rest  with  State  and  local  offlclals  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  understand  their 
needs. 

In  order  to  return  this  responsibility  to 
the  States  and  communities,  a  minimum  of 
80  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the 
act  would  be  automatically  allocated  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that  would 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  States  and  com- 
munities for  assistance.  The  formula  would 
take  Into  account  vmemplojrment  levels,  pop- 
ulation dispersal.  Income  levels,  and  other 
factors.  The  remaining  funds  would  be  al- 
located to  States  on  a  discretionary  basis  to 
meet  special  needs  arising  from  State,  re- 
gional or  local  problems,  or  from  Federal  ac- 
tions such  as  closing  of  large  Federal  In- 
stallations. The  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
would  automatically  be  made  available  to 
the  State  upon  preparation  and  approval  of 
a  general  State  plan  v/hlch  specifies  the 
target  areas  selected  for  economic  adjust- 
ment and  the  general  objectives  planned  for 
each  area. 

Because  the  money  wotild  be  given  to  the 
States  as  a  block  grant,  tbe  States  could  ap- 
ply It  to  only  one  or  a  few  problem  aresis, 
with  each  project  getting  enough  money  to 
make  a  difference.  By  contrast,  much  of  the 
EDA  funding  has  been  dispersed  in  smaller 
amounts  for  many  different  projects,  thereby 
making  It  difficult  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  overcome  tbe  problems  of  any 
area.  Furthermore,  under  the  new  program. 
States  should  be  able  to  apply  funds  to  areas 
before  economic  distress  bencomes  acute. 

This  appro8M:h  would  also  maximize  State 
and  local  responsibility  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  economic  adjustment  efforts, 
while  providing  assurance  that  the  funds  are 
being  used  to  pursue  national  objectives.  It 
wovild  permit  States,  and  adjustment  areas 
within  States,  to  develop  and  put  into  effect 
their  economic  adjustment  plans  in  con- 
junction with  related  programs  such  as  those 
under  the  recently  enacted  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  and  the  proposed  Better  Com- 
munities Act.  States  and  communities  could 
also  conduct  more  rational  planning  for 
economic  adjustment  because  they  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  amount 
of  Federal  resources  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  for  that  purpose.  And  they 
would  no  longer  design  programs  on  the  basis 
of  what  States  and  local  governments  think 
Washington  wants,  rather  than  what  they 
themselves  need. 

BTEENOTHENING     REGIONAL     PLANNING     AND 
COORDINATION 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  would  au- 
thorize Interstate  compacts  to  permit  States 
to  work  together  on  common  adjustment  ef- 
forts. States  which  participate  In  multi- 
State    economic    adjustment    organizations 
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could  use  funds  allocated  under  the  act  for 
Joint  adjustment  efforts,  Including  admin- 
istrative costs  and  planning  activities  of  the 
regional  w^anizatlon.  Regional  organizations 
could  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
plans  of  the  member  States  to  assure  that  the 
State  plans  reflect  any  regional  adjustment 
needs. 

The  principal  Federal  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  wovUd  be  given  to 
ten  Federal  Regional  Administrators,  one  in 
each  Standard  Federal  Region.  The  Federal 
Regional  Administrators  would  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  reviewing  State  plans,  obligating 
funds  to  the  States,  and  evUuatlng  perform- 
ance by  the  States  in  using  the  funds. 

The  Federal  Regional  Administrators  have 
the  responsibility  of  working  closely  with  the 
Federal  Regional  Councils  in  each  Federal 
region  to  help  assure  Improved  coordination 
among  the  many  Federal  programs  which  af- 
fect economic  activities  in  an  area  or  region. 
I  plan  to  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  the  central  Federal  administra- 
tive and  policy  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

TRANSITION    PERIOD     PROPOSED 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram would  replace  the  programs  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Regional  Action  Plan- 
ning Commissions.  Although  current  author- 
ity for  those  programs  is  now  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  legislation  to  extend  that  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  an  order- 
ly transition  to  the  new  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  the  required  legislation  for  the  new 
program  and  will  extend  the  programs  of 
EDA  and  the  Regional  Commissions,  my 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1&75  Includes  fimdlng 
for  EDA  and  the  Title  V  Commissions  at  a 
level  of  f205  million.  The  budget  also  in- 
cludes an  additional  |100  million  as  Initial 
funding  for  the  new  act.  Tills  will  provide  a 
total  of  $306  million  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase  of  nearly  $50 
million  over  the  1974  levels. 

The  concerns  and  suggestions  of  Members 
of  Congress  have  played  a  major  role  In  shap- 
ing this  legislative  proposal.  I  hope  that  the 
dialogue  between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  contlniie  as  the  Congress 
considers  this  proposal. 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  can  provide 
the  basis  for  an  Important  improvement  in 
the  ability  of  our  States  "-nri  communities  to 
adjust  to  economic  changes  and  prevent  un- 
necessary distress  and  hardship.  By  helping 
to  raise  employment  and  Income  levels  for 
some  Americans,  it  can  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  19,  1974. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

TITLE    I transition 

Section  101 — Authorization  of  Transitional 
Appropriation. — Authorizes  appropriations 
for  a  one-year  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 

Section  102— Redevelopment  Areas. — Con- 
tinues the  designation  ot  redevelopment 
areas  by  preventing  their  termination  or 
modification. 

TITLE     n ECONOMIC     ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 

Section  201 — Objectives  of  Program. — 
States  the  objectives  of  the  economic  adjust- 
ment assistance  program.  These  objectives 
are:  (1)  orderly  adjustment  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  by  stimulating  alternative 
economic  activities,  (2)  reducing  unemploy- 
ment In  geographic  areas  of  high  uncmploy- 
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ment,  and  (3)  increasing  Income  levels  in 
areas  with  low  average  IncMne. 

Section  202 — ActivUies  Eligible  for  Asstat- 
ance. — Lists  the  types  of  activities  eligible 
for  assistance,  such  as  public  facilities,  pub- 
lic services,  busluess  development  and  tech- 
iilcal  asslstADce;  and  lists  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  such  as  grants,  loan.s,  subsidies, 
loan  guarantees,  and  tax  rebates.  This  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  to  public  entitles, 
private  profit  and  non-profit  enterprises  and 
individuals,  aud  to  State  and  other  units  of 
government  for  administrative  costs  In  im- 
plementing this  title. 

Section  203 — Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— -Authorizes  approprlaUons  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  the  four  succeeding  years. 
These  appropriations  are  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  may  be  made  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  planned  obligation  in  order  to  give 
the  States  notice  of  the  funding  available. 

Section  204 — Allocation  of  FuTids  Among 
States. — (a)  Allocates  fimds  to  the  Slates  as 
follows:  (1)  at  least  80  percent  are  allocated 
based  on  the  follow-lng  formula:  (A)  15 
percent  allocated  based  on  population  of 
State  compared  to  Nation's  p>opulatlon,  (B) 
25  percent  allocated  based  on  population  of 
State  outside  metropolitan  areas  compared 
to  Nation's  population  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  (C)  10  percent  allocated  based  on  geo- 
g:raphlc  size  of  the  State  compared  to  all 
States,  (D)  30  percent  allocated  based  on 
areas  of  persistent  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment In  the  State  compared  to  such 
national  unemployment,  and  (E)  20  percent 
allocated  based  on  population  of  State  with 
Income  below  poverty  level  residing  in  areas 
with  low  median  Income  compared  to  such 
population  in  the  Nation.  ( 2 )  The  remaining 
funds  (20  percent  or  less  of  the  total  appro- 
priation) are  allocated  by  the  President  to 
meet  special  needs. 

(b)  Funds  are  Bpp>ortloned  to  the  Federal 
Regional  Administrators  for  obligation  to  the 
States  based  on  section  205. 

(c)  Funds  are  available  for  a  State  until 
spent,  unless  (1)  reallocated  to  a  multi- 
State  organization  encompassing  the  State, 
(2)  reallocated  to  other  States  after  being 
reduced  for  the  State  pursuant  to  section 
207,  or  (3)  reallocated  to  other  States  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  obligated  to  the 
State  within  two  years  of  allocation.  Pvmds 
reallocated  may  be  allocated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a)(2)   above. 

Section  205 — State  Planning  As  A  Condi- 
tion For  Obligation  of  Allocated  Funds — (a) 
Obligates  funds  allocated  to  a  State  when 
the  Federal  Regional  Administrator  approves 
the  State  plan.  A  State  plan  must  contain 
an  identification  of  economic  adjustment 
areas,  the  criteria  used  in  selecting  these 
areas,  the  economic  adjustment  objectives  of 
each  area,  the  funds  required  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  how  funds  provided  by 
this  title  will  be  used,  how  the  economic  ad- 
justment plan  was  formulated,  and  any  other 
Information  required  by  the  President. 

(b)  Requires  local  governmental  offlclals 
to  participate  In  the  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  State  plans. 

(c)  The  Federal  Regional  Administrator  Is 
required  to  approve  a  State's  plan  when  It  la 
consistent  with  this  title,  when  It  was  pre- 
pared according  to  subsection  (b)  above, 
and  if  the  plan  conforms  with  regulatlona 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Approval  of  a  State's  plan  is  not 
approval  for  allocation  of  Federal  funds  from 
other  Federal  prog^ms  Identified  in  the 
plan. 

(e)  Funds  obligated  to  a  State  may  not 
exceed  the  amovmt  required  by  the  plan. 

(f)  A  Stat*  plan  may  be  long-range  or 
short-range. 

(g)  States  may  modify  their  plan*  IX  »p- 


proved  by  the  Federal  Regional  Administra- 
tor. 

(h)  The  Federtd  Regional  Adminlstratof 
may  not  disapprove  a  plan  without  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

Section  20C — Funds  for  Planning. — .Mlows 
Federal  Regional  Administrator  to  obligate 
funds  for  a  State  to  enable  It  to  prepare  the 
required  plan. 

Section  207 — Review  of  State  Perform- 
ance.-— Requires  the  States  to  submit  annual 
reports  Indicating  progress  made  toward 
planned  objectives,  and  how  fimds  were 
used.  States  are  also  reqviired  to  use  proper 
fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting  procedures,  and 
to  allow  Federal  offlclals  to  examine  their 
records.  If  the  Federal  Regiorud  Administra- 
tor finds  that  a  State  is  falling  to  meet 
planned  objectives  because  of  mismanage- 
ment, or  has  failed  to  comply  with  tlie  Act, 
he  may  terminate  or  reduce  obligation  avail- 
able to  the  State,  or  notify  the  State  to 
return  unexpended  funds.  He  may  also  refer 
the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  civil  action. 

Section  208 — Judicial  Review. — Allows 
States  receiving  notice  of  termination  or  re- 
duction in  obligations  to  seek  Judicial  review. 
The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Federal  Regional 
Administrator  will  be  affirmed  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

Section  209 — Multi-State  Organizations. — 
Authorizes  multi-state  organizations  to  form 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
These  organizations  may  approve  State  plans 
before  submission  to  Federal  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators. Expenses  may  be  paid  from 
funds  allocated  to  the  States  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  participating  States  may  pool  their 
allocations  for  use  in  any  State  or  States  in 
the  organization. 

TITLE    ni GENE31AL    PROVISIONS 

Section  301 — Functions  And  Duties  of  the 
President. — Permits  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  titles  n  and  III  to  be  dele- 
gated by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  any  other  person. 

Section  302 — Federal  Regional  Administra- 
tors.— Provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  Federal  Regional  Administrators 
for  each  Federal  Region.  These  Administra- 
tors have  full  resjxjnslblllty  for  administer- 
ing the  obligation  of  funds  and  reviewing 
their  use. 

Section  303 — Federal  Regions. — Establishes 
Federal  Regions  which  shall  conform  with 
the   Standard   Federal   Regions. 

Section  304 — Regulations. — Authorizes  the 
President  to  establish  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  305 — Nondiscrimination. — Prohib- 
its discrimination  under  the  Act  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex  or 
age. 

Section  308 — tabor  Standards. — Requires 
laborers  working  on  projects  pursuant  to 
title  H  to  be  paid  wages  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  307 — Report. — ^Requires  a  report 
by  the  President  to  Congress  4Vi  years  after 
enactment  of  the  Act  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  title  IX's  programs. 

Section  308 — Authoriaation  of  Administra- 
tive Expenses. — Authorizes  appropriations  for 
Federal  administrative  expenses. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3042.  A  bill  to  reauire  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  certain 
independent  agencies  which  regulate 
banking  and  thrift  institutlODS  to  trans- 
mit certain  reports  and  other  Informa- 
tion to  tiie  Congress.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banklnii;,  Housing  and 
Urbaa  Aflairs. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  designed  to  restore  to  the 
independent  agencies  which  regulate 
banking  and  thrift  and  financial  institu- 
tions some  of  the  autonomy  and  Integrity 
which  Congress  intended  them  to  have 
and  which  the  executive  branch  has  at- 
tempted to  take  from  them.  The  bill  ap- 
plies to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. It  provides  that  whenever  one 
of  these  agencies  submits  a  budget  esti- 
m?t€  or  request  to  the  President  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  a 
cony  of  the  estimate  or  request  shall 
also  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  any  testimony 
or  comment  on  legislative  matters  v.-hich 
is  submitted  to  the  President  or  to  OMB 
is  to  be  simultaneously  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  forbids  the  requirement  of 
prior  approval  by  the  executive  branch 
before  any  such  material  is  submitted  to 
Congress.  These  provisions  have  already 
been  enacted  \^1th  respect  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  e\il  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
correct  has  become  well  known  to  the 
Congress  in  recent  years.  If  the  Water- 
pate  scandals  have  taught  us  anything, 
it  is  the  danger  of  the  misuse  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  for  purely  political 
ends.  One  aspect  of  this  misuse  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies  to 
render  to  Congress  a  nonpolitical,  in- 
formed judgment  on  legislative  and  bud- 
getary matters  In  the  areas  of  their 
expertise. 

Censorship  by  OMB  of  agency  budget 
requests  results  in  a  kind  of  impound- 
ment before  the  fact,  since  Congress  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  the  agency  itself  what  resources 
are  needed  to  enable  the  agency  to  carry 
out  the  mission  which  Congress  has  set 
for  it.  Similarly,  the  public  interest  will 
be  better  served  if  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  comments  are  presented 
directly  to  the  Congress,  without  regard 
to  whether  they  conform  to  the  official 
administration  "line"  of  the  moment. 

Because  Congress  delegated  its  own 
legislative  power  to  these  Independent 
agencies.  It  Is  particularly  important  to 
prevent  executive  usurpation  of  their 
powers.  If  these  agencies  are  to  be  effec- 
ti\'e  in  their  vital  role  of  preserving  the 
Integrity  of  our  financial  institutions,  it 
is  essential  tiiat  each  of  their  adminis- 
trators must  be  capable  of  informing 
Congress,  directly  and  without  outside 
interference,  exactly  what  he  and  his 
agency  believe  to  be  the  facts  about  the 
matters  before  it, 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
In  order  to  injure  the  independence  of 
these  important  agencies  and  to  pre6er\e 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  make  informed 
legislative  and  budgetary  decisions. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.  3043.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  statutes 
to   create   a   Federal   Cltiiens   Appeal 
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Board,  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
the  establishment  of  citizen  appeal  proc- 
esses, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  I  be- 
lieve wiU  take  a  significant  step  toward 
closing  the  conildence  gap  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Government 
which  is  intended  to  serve  them. 

The  bill,  entitled  the  'Federal  Citizens 
Appeal  Act  of  1974,"  will  establish  a 
broad  program  of  assistance  to  citizens 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Government 
agencies,  and  provide  a  simple  procedure 
whereby  they  can  register  their  com- 
plaints with  the  Government,  smd  get 
a  fair  and  speedy  hearing  by  an  impar- 
tial board  of  mediators. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  affairs  of  the  individual  has  ex- 
panded so  greatly  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades that  it  is  now  involved  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  We  are  affected 
daily  by  agency  regulations  designed  to 
protect  health  and  welfare,  and  to  assure 
that  our  rights  as  citizens  are  main- 
tained and  strengthened.  In  every  area 
of  concern — social  security,  medicare, 
small  business,  health,  and  now  in  the 
regulation  and  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  other  fuels — decisions  are  made 
which  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  That  reahty  dictates  that  we 
pay  as  much  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  as  we  do  to  their 
creation. 

The  size  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased  threefold  in  only  35  years. 
In  1935,  there  were  just  over  900,000 
people  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. By  the  end  of  1973.  that  total  had 
reached  more  than  2.7  million  employees. 
The  number  of  Federal  agencies  and 
subagencies  has  also  increased  greatly 
over  the  years.  With  the  programs  of 
the  Great  Society,  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  we 
have  seen  the  growth  of  a  class  of  Gov- 
ernment officials — mostly  middle-level 
bureaucrats — which  has  an  inordinate 
amount  of  power  over  people,  and  yet 
very  Uttle  control  by  the  Congress  or 
their  parent  bureaus. 

This  growth  has  made  us  realize  that 
the  UJB.  Government  has  become  a  vast 
impersonal  bureaucracy  which  is  often 
Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reconsider  an  official  action 
Is  bound  up  in  endless  redtape.  legal  de- 
lay, and,  frequently,  inconsiderate  bu- 
reaucrats. There  is  little  recourse  for  the 
average  American  to  break  through  this 
Government  morass. 

In  contrast,  big  business  and  powerful 
special  interest  groups  have  an  easy  time 
getting  the  ear  of  the  Government  with 
their  complaints.  They  have  the  funds 
and  resources  to  hire  large  teams  of  at- 
torneys and  lobbyists,  and  to  file  de- 
tailed objections  to  regulations  and  ini- 
tiate court  action,  if  necessary.  Tliey  also 


have  the  political  influence  to  make  the 
agency  bigwigs  listen. 

In  the  12  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  my  office  has  handled  literally 
thousands  of  complaints  from  constitu- 
ents who  feel  they  were  treated  unfairly 
by  Federal  agencies,  and  yet  could  not 
get  any  assistance  from  the  Government 
in  hearing  their  complaints.  Elderly  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  social  security  and 
medicare  checks,  small  businessmen  have 
been  inconvenienced  because  of  SEA  reg- 
ulations, and  valid  citizen  complaints  are 
totally  ignored  by  Government  agencies. 
Two  cases  in  particular  are  worth  not- 
ing. Last  year,  the  son  of  an  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  dentist  wa.s  kidnaped,  and  held 
for  $50,000  ransom.  The  dentist.  Dr.  Don- 
ald J.  Aim,  was  a  man  of  modest  means, 
and  in  order  to  pay  the  ransom,  had  to 
take  out  a  loan  for  the  $50,000  from  a 
local  bank.  Following  payment  of  the 
ransom  and  the  safe  return  of  Dr.  Aim's 
son,  one  of  the  kidnapers  showed  up  in 
the  local  office  of  the  PHA  and  used  $20,- 
000  of  the  ransom  money  to  pay  off  an 
outstanding  FHA  loan.  Of  course,  the 
kidnaper  was  apprehended,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  prison.  However,  the 
FHA  refused  to  return  the  money  used 
to  pay  off  the  loan — money  admittedly 
obtained  illegally  from  a  ransom  note — to 
Dr.  Aim. 

Eventually,  after  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  directed  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  court  reached 
an  agreement  between  the  parties,  the 
ransom  money  was  returned.  But  it  was 
fully  2  years  between  the  time  that  Dr. 
Aim  began  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
turn of  the  money,  and  the  date  that  the 
ftmds  were  finally  restored  to  the  doctor. 
In  another  instance,  a  meat  packing 
plant  in  Chippewa  Falls  was  informed 
one  day  that  a  meat  inspection  official 
in  Chicago  had  arbitrarily  decided  that 
he  would  inspect  only  25  head  of  cattle 
per  hour,  while  this  particular  plant  re- 
quired the  processing  of  at  least  30  head 
of  cattle  to  just  break  even.  Because  of 
this  agency  decision,  and  because  of  the 
bureaucrat's  refusal  to  consider  the  com- 
plaints that  the  meat  packer  had  ex- 
pressed, the  Chippewa  Falls  plant  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors.  Again,  It  was 
only  through  the  intercession  of  Con- 
gressman David  Obey  and  myself  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  rescinded 
the  decision,  and  the  plant  was  reopened. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  In 
countless  other  situations  of  similar  na- 
ture, had  the  decision  of  a  Government 
bm^aucrat  been  allowed  to  stand,  unrea- 
sonable and  imfalr  harm  would  have 
been  caused  simply  because  of  the  prac- 
tical Inability  of  an  American  citizen  to 
question  the  decision  of  a  Government 
agency. 

With  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis,  we 
have  seen  additional  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  U.S.  Oovemment  is  in- 
considerate of  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

As  the  Nation  proceeds  Into  mandatory 
allocation,  price  regulation  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  and  regulation  of  the 
energy-consuming  activities  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  the  opportunities  for  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  pUght  of  the  average  citi- 
zen expand  greatly. 

Already,  just  2  months  in  1974,  the  evi- 
dence of  such  disregard  for  human  needs 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Recent  news  broadcasts  have  told  the 
story  of  a  California  truckstop  owner 
who  was  forced  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coxmcil  to  lower  his  gasoline  prices  by  2 
cents,  to  correspond  with  the  prices  he 
was  charging  on  May  16,  1973,  which  is 
the  base  date  for  the  determination  of 
gasoline  prices.  However,  it  just  so  hap- 
pens  that  this  gas  station  owner  was 
running  a  sale  on  that  day,  to  Increase 
his  patronage,  and  had  lowered  his  prices 
below  the  profit  line.  To  force  this  indi- 
vidual to  lower  his  present  prices  to  a 
level  where  he  suffers  a  monetary  loss  Is 
clearly  unfair  and  arbitrary. 

A  recent  colimin  by  Jack  Anderson  re- 
ported on  the  lack  of  attention  being 
given  to  letters  from  citizens  who  are 
suffering  undue  hardship  because  of  the 
energy  crisis,  and  are  concerned  about 
conducting  a  normal  life.  One  case  which 
Anderson  reported  on  was  of  an  Indiana 
man  who  needed  to  travel  to  Chicago  to 
receive  medical  and  prosthetic  aid  be- 
cause of  a  recently  amputated  leg.  His 
letter  went  into  the  bin  and  will  be  re- 
sponded to  with  a  post  card. 

The  average  citizen,  Mr.  President  Is 
virtually  helpless  to  affect  materiaUy  any 
administrative  decision  of  a  Federal 
agency.  There  is  Uttle  or  no  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  the  agency  prior  to 
the  handing  down  of  an  agency  action, 
nor  are  there  the  resources  available  to 
most  Americans  to  be  able  to  have  a  say 
in  Government  policy.  Legal  costs  are 
high,  and  if  one  Is  an  elderly,  handi- 
capped, or  generally  on  a  fixed  Income,  it 
is  impossible  to  hire  an  attorney  who 
will  spend  the  needed  time  to  prepare  an 
adequate  case. 

There  exists  currently  a  great  dis- 
parity—and injustice — In  the  manner  in 
which  Government  decisions  are  affected 
by  outside  Interests,  while  the  people  are 
imable  to  have  their  voices  heard. 

What  is  clearly  needed— more  than 
ever  before— is  a  guarantee  of  the  right 
of  free  access  to  the  Government  by  the 
people.  We  must  assume  that  a  citizen 
has  the  right  to  object  to  a  Government 
regulation  which  will  materially  affect 
his  or  her  economic  or  social  well-being. 
The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
restore  the  balance  between  individuals 
and  special  interests;  to  imderwrite,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  the  principle  that 
"the  care  of  human  life  and  happiness, 
not  their  destruction  Is  the  first  and  only 
legitimate  object  of  good  government." 

This  legislation  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  goal,  by  establish- 
ing a  procedure  for  citizen  appeal  of  Gov- 
ernment decisions,  which  will  reaf^rm 
the  rights  of  Americans  to  have  access 
to  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  further  dic- 
tate to  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Government  bureaucrats  that  their  re- 
sponsibilities Include  an  obligation  of 
responsiveness   to  the  public  and  fair 
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treatment  of  an,  and  not  preferential 
treatment  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Through  this  legislation,  10  regional 
Federal  citizens  appeals  boards  would  be 
established,  in  the  standard  Federal  re- 
gicHis.  These  boards  would  each  have  the 
authority  to  investigate,  conduct  hear- 
ings on,  and  rule  on  the  legitimacy  of 
complaints  filed  against  Federal  agencies. 
The  boards  would  be  comprised  of  five 
members  each,  representative  of  labor, 
business.  State  government,  and  the  pub- 
lic, who  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Board 
members  woyld  serve  5-year  terms. 

Citizens  who  believed  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  unfair  Government  agency 
actions  would  be  able  to  file  complaints 
with  a  regional  appeals  board  only  after 
they  had  exhausted  the  appeal  proce- 
dures within  that  particular  agency. 

Once  an  appeal  was  accepted  by  a 
regional  appeals  board,  the  staff  would 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation,  mak- 
ing use  of  all  available  documents  and 
taking  statements  from  both  the  citizen 
and  the  Federal  agency.  Once  the  initial 
investigation  was  complete,  the  full  ap- 
peiils  board  would  meet,  conduct  a  hear- 
ing, and  render  a  decision.  The  hearing 
conducted  under  this  legislation  would 
not  be  an  adversary  proceeding.  Ques- 
tioning Euid  administrative  procedures 
would  be  handled  by  the  board. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  process 
does  not  simply  add  on  more  time  to  the 
already  length  of  time  It  takes  to  ques- 
tion the  Federal  Government,  a  25-day 
limitation  is  placed  on  the  full  appeal 
procedure.  In  addition,  to  provide  relief 
in  the  case  of  emergency  matters  which 
require  immediate  relief  action,  an  ap- 
peals board  is  authorized  to  render  an 
emergency  decision  upon  a  preliminary 
Investigation,  subject  to  full  compliance 
with  hearing  procedures. 

A  citizens  appeal  board  could  rule  in 
any  nmnber  of  ways  on  an  agency  de- 
cision. It  could:  First,  uphold  the  deci- 
sion; second,  render  the  decision  invalid 
In  total  or  in  part,  or  third,  direct  the 
agency  to  conduct  further  proceedings 
toward  msiking  a  new  decision. 

In  all  Instances,  the  final  decision  of 
a  citizens  appeals  board  would  be  ap- 
pealable of  a  Federal  district  court. 

As  noted  before,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  Inequity  between  big  business 
and  the  people  Is  that  large  corporations 
can  afford  the  expenses  of  court  battle 
with  the  Government,  while  most  citizens 
do  not  have  the  vast  financial  resources 
for  such  actions.  Under  the  Federal  Cit- 
izens Appeals  Act,  however,  should  an  ap- 
peals board  rule  In  favor  of  a  citizen 
against  a  Government  agency,  and 
should  that  agency  either  refuse  to  obey 
the  board's  order  or  appeal  the  order  to 
a  district  court,  the  board  is  authorized  to 
provide  legal  representation  to  the  com- 
plainant at  no  cost. 

The  basic  working  principle  imder 
which  this  proposal  Is  predicated  Is  that 
whether  or  not  sui  appeals  board  rules  In 
favor  of  a  citizen  complainant,  that  cit- 
izen should  be  fully  confident  that  there 
has  been  a  fair  hearing,  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  available  information,  and  de- 


cided upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  rather 
than  the  power  of  the  Government  versus 
the  weaknesses  of  one  individual. 

The  legislative  history  for  this  type 
of  proposal  Is  sparse.  In  1968.  the  late 
Senator  Edward  Long  of  Missouri  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  2-year  pilot 
program  for  an  Office  of  Administrative 
Ombudsman,  but  that  bUl  was  not  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  Members 
of  Congress,  notably  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Congressman 
Henry  Retjss  of  Wisconsin,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  expand 
the  concept  of  the  congressional  case- 
worker, providing  assistance  to  Membere 
of  Congress  specifically. 

But  the  basic  difficulty  with  relying  to- 
tally on  the  congressional  casework 
function  to  meet  the  needs  of  citizens 
having  difficulty  with  the  Government  is 
that  caseworkers  rarely  have  the  time 
or  the  resources  to  conduct  adequate  in- 
vestigations into  each  and  every  case 
which  is  referred  to  a  congressional  of- 
fice. Most  offices  have  only  two  or  three 
caseworkers,  and  a  backlog  of  cases 
which  makes  close  attention  almost  im- 
possible. 

More  fundamental,  caseworkers  oper- 
ate only  in  advisory  or  "influence"  capac- 
ities, and  have  no  arbitration  or  decision- 
making authority.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to 
resolve  those  disputes  which  suffer  sim- 
ply from  a  lack  of  communication,  but 
in  cases  of  real  agency  intransigence, 
little  can  be  done. 

The  need  for  an  independent,  non- 
partisan problem-solving  citizens'  board 
in  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
power  and  authority  to  overrule  or  up- 
hold an  action  by  a  Federal  Government 
agency  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  The 
application  of  this  legislation,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  assuring  public  access 
to  the  appeals  process,  should  serve  to 
benefit  all  parts  of  American  society, 
without  prejudice  and  without  preference 
for  one  class. 

For  every  citizen  who  is  affected  by 
administrative  decisions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, this  legislation  will  provide  a  mech- 
anism through  which  they  can  make 
their  rights  as  citizens  felt  strongly  and 
decisively. 

We  face  in  the  coming  years  the  awe- 
some task  of  congressional  action  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
institutions  of  government.  There  exists, 
today,  a  deep  questioning  of  the  .<»biUty 
of  our  system  to  be  sensitive  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  American  people. 

That  task  must  be  met  with  strength, 
not  acqulescense  to  the  power  of  the 
executive.  The  Congress,  intended  to  be 
a  coequal  branch  of  this  National  Gov- 
ernment, must  recognize  that  above  all, 
Its  responslblUty  Is  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  January  13, 1974.  article  by  Jack 
Anderson,  a  summary  of  the  Federal 
Citizens  Appeal  Act  of  1974.  and  a  copy 
of  the  bill  as  Introduced  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Citizens  Appeal 
Act  or  1974." 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  declares  it  a  policy 
of  the  United  States  ol  America  to  guarantee 
citizen  access  to  the  operations  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  to  provide  assistance  to 
citizens  who  have  complaints  against  the 
government  for  agency  actions  which  they 
feel  are  arbitrary,  capricious,  contrary  to 
law,  in  excess  of  authority,  or  harmful  to 
person  or  livelihood.  Further,  the  government 
is  obligated  to  provide  to  the  American  citi- 
zens a  method  through  which  they  can  ap- 
peal decisions  of  Federal  agencies  without 
resorting  to  legal  motions,  and  without  en- 
tering into  adversary  proceedings,  but  while 
still  guaranteeing  swift  hearing  and  decision, 
and  maintaining  the  option  of  judicial  re- 
view. 

Title  II.  Right  of  CrnzEN  Appeal 
Sec.  201.  (a)  This  chapter  applies,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  thereof,  except  to  the 
extent  that — 

(1)  statutes  preclude  citizen  appeal 

(2)  agency  action  is  committed  to  agency 
discretion  by  law. 

(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  It  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by  an- 
other agency,  but  does  not  include — 

(A)   the  Congress: 

(B I   the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  governments  of  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States: 

(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbia: 

(E)  agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  orga- 
nisations of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  de- 
termined by  them: 

(P)  courts  martial  and  military  commis- 
sions: 

(G)  military  authority  exercised  in  the 
field  of  time  of  war  or  in  occupied  territory; 
or 

(H)  functions  conferred  by  sections  1738. 
1739,  1743.  and  1744  of  tiUe  12:  chapter  3  of 
title  41:  or  sections  1622,  1884,  1891-1902.  and 
former  section  1641(b)(2)  of  tlUe  60.  ap- 
pendix: and 

(2)  "person",  "rule".  "Order",  "license", 
"sanction",  "reller",  and  "agency  action" 
have  the  meanings  given  them  by  section  531 
of  Chapter  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  "citizen  review"  means  review  by  the 
Federal  Citizen  Appeal  Board,  under  pro- 
cedures established  by  that  board. 

(4)  "board"  means  the  Federal  Citizens 
Appeal  Board,  as  created  under  Sec.  30i  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  "agency  action"  Includes  any  action, 
omission,  decision,  recommendation,  practice, 
or  procedure. 

See.  202.  Right  of  Review.  A  person  suffer- 
ing legal  wrong  because  of  agency  action,  or 
adversely  sLffected.  or  aggrieved  by  agency 
action  within  the  meaniog  of  a  rele\-aiit 
statute,  is  entitled  to  citizen  review  thereof. 

Sec.  203.  Requests  for  citizen  review  shaU.1 
be  in  p.  form  determined  under  this  Act. 
and  shail  be  heard  by  the  Voderal  Cittaeus 
Api>eal  Board,  created  under  Title  III  of  this 
Act,  according  to  procedures  determiued  un- 
der this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Actions  reviewable.  A*:ency  action 
made  reviewable  by  statute  and  final  agency 
action  for  which  there  is  no  other  adequate 
remedy  are  subject  tor  citizen  review.  A  pre- 
liminary, procedural  or  intermediate  agency 
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actioQ  or  ruling  not  directly  r«Tlewable  U 
subject  to  citizen  review  on  the  revlev  of  the 
fii-al  agency  action.  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly required  by  statute,  agency  action 
oOierwiae  final  to  final  for  tb»  purpoees  of 
this  aectkia  whether  or  not  ttaers  haa  been 
presented  or  detemilned  an  application  for 
a  declaratory  order,  for  any  form  of  reoon- 
sideration.  or,  unless  the  agency  otherwise 
require*  by  rule  and  provides  that  the  action 
Biaaa while  Is  inoperative,  for  an  appeal  to  a 
feuperior  agency  authority. 

Sac.  ao&.  Relief  pending  review.  When  an 
agency  finds  that  }usuce  so  requires,  it  may 
postpone  the  eilecLive  date  of  action  taken 
by  It,  pea<Ui:g  citizen  review.  On  such  con- 
diiions  a«  n^^y  be  required  and  to  the  ex- 
tern neoeseary  to  prevent  irreparable  Injury, 
the  reviewing  board,  may  insue  all  necessary 
and  aftpropriate  process  to  postpone  the 
•Sectlve  date  of  an  agency  action  or  to  pre- 
serve status  or  rights  pending  conclusion  of 
the  review  proceedings. 

Sac.  ao«.  Scope  of  citizen  review.  To  the 
extent  neceaaary  to  deci^Oon  and  when  pre- 
sented, the  reviewing  board  shall  decide  aU 
relevant  questions  of  fact  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  actton.  The  reTtewlng  board  may — 

( 1 )  compel  agency  action  otherwise  with- 
held or  unreasonably  delayetl;  and 

(2  J  aec  aside  agency  action,  findings  and 
oouclusions  foond  to  be — 

I  A)    contrary  to  law  or  regtilatton: 

iB|   unre«aonable,  unfair,  or  oppressive; 

(C)  baaed  wtaoUy  or  partly  on  a  mistake 
at  law  or  feet; 

CD)  beeed  on  imprcper  or  Irrelevant 
grounds; 

(£i  unaccompanied  by  an  Mtequate  state- 
mei-i  cf  leeeons; 

(P)  performed  in  an  InelBcient  manrjar; 

(G)  otherwise  NToneoxis:  or 

(U)  subject  to  unreawriTiahle  delay  by  an 
ate;.cy. 

In  mating  the  foregoing  detemlnsitlona,  the 
boanl  Aall  review  the  whole  record  or  those 
psjxs  of  it  cMed  by  a  party,  and  due  aooowat 

•-■^1^1  be  taken  ot  the  rule  or  prejudicial  error. 

TITLE  ni.  BSTABLISHMEJIT  OP  FEDERAL, 

CniZENS  APPELiVL  BOAfiX) 

Sec.  301.  1.  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed.  In 
each  of  ten  federal  districts  as  described  in  8. 
325.  as  liMle{><^ndent  efrt&b.Ukhmeiits  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  a  board  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Citizens  Appeal  Board,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board." 

Sec.  302.  2.  Each  Board  shall  be  compoeed 
ot  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Preeident  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  Of  the  five  members — 

a.  oi>e  shall  be  chosen  from  Individuals 
recommended  by  tbe  governors  of  the  states 
within  each  district 

b  one  shall  be  (Aobon  from  «tww\T<g  tndl- 
vldoals  reprcsecting  a  stete  labor  eouncU 

e.  oae  absJl  be  chosen  tromx  ajaoag  indl- 
vidoali  represeniiiig  a  slate  orgai^iiuktlon  <j€ 
bustnsaemen 

d.  one  shall  be  cboaen  from  mtk^^  Indt- 
V. duals    representing    public    interests. 

Sac  M>.  Memkers  ot  each  Board  shall 
serve  for  terms  oT  five  years,  except  that,  of 
the  members  first  appointor-— 

a.  one  at  the  aaembers  appointed  under 
sec  2  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending 
one  year  thereafter, 

b  one  of  the  members  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  fqr  a  term  ending  two  years  there- 
after, 

c.  one  of  the  members  appointed  shall  be 
uppoii^ted  for  a  term  ending  three  years 
tikerMfter. 

d.  one  ot  the  nnembsrs  appointed  shall  be 
appfsnted  tar  a  term  cndtoc  f<>*>''  years  there- 
it^  i«f, 

«.  (tut  at  ibtt  memhert  aprp&inicd  abttii  b0 


appointed  for  a  term  ending  five  years  there- 
after; 

Sec.  304.  Mem.bers  shall  be  chosen  on  the 
bsisls  of  their  maturity,  experience.  Integrity, 
Impartiality,  and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  ap>potnted  to  the  Board  only  once. 

Src.  SOS.  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  other  th»n  by  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed 
only  fcr  the  unexpired  term  cf  the  members 
he  succeeds.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
office  of  a  member  of  the  Boerd  shall  be  filled 
la  the  manner  In  which  that  office  was  origi- 
nally filled. 

Sbc.  30fl.  Each  Board  shaB  be  composed  of 
additional  Asscciate  Members,  '.vho  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
Associate  Members — 

a.  There  shall  be  one  appointed  from  the 
recommendation  of  each  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States  within  :he  District. 

b.  There  shall  be  one  appelated  from  the 
recommendation  of  each  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  HEW. 
HUD,  The  lutertor.  Justice,  L.abor,  State, 
Transportation,  and  the  Treasury. 

Sue  307.  Aspcciate  Members  of  the  Board 
s>.all  serve  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  Associate  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  in  advisory  positions  only,  and 
shall  not  have  voting  power  or  authority  in 
any  decislcn  made  by  the  Boiu-d 

Sec.  309.  Each  Board  shall  elect  a  Chalr- 
nian  and  a  Vice-Chairman  from  among  its 
members  for  a  term  of  t^\o  years.  The  Vice- 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
."sence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
the  event  at  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

Skc.  310.  A  vacancy  In  a  Board  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exorcise  all  the  powers  a*  the  Board,  and 
four  members  thereof  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  except  that  upon  the  notification  to 
the  President  of  a  vacancy,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Senate  aVecommendatlon 
for  an  appointment  to  IBI  that  vacancy 
within  thirty  days  of  the  initial  notiflcation 
of  the  vacancy. 

S«c.  311.  Each  Board  shaU  have  an  offlcial 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  312.  The  Advisory  CowncU  shall,  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress 
ar»d  to  the  Presldert  concerning  the  actions 
It  and  each  regional  bocird  has  taken;  the 
names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  Individuals 
in  Its  employ  and  the  money  it  has  disbursed; 
and  shall  make  further  .such  reports  on  the 
matters  within  its  Juri&dlctkxi  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  further  l^islation  as  may 
appear  desirable. 

Sec  318.  Each  Board  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
aerve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Gen- 
eral Counofcl  .shall  be  the  chief  legal  olBcer  of 
each  Board.  The  Executive  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  Hdmlnlstrattve  opetv,tlons 
of  the  Board  aud  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to 
him  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or  or- 
derB  of  the  Board.  However,  the  Board  shall 
not  delegate  the  making  r*  rulings  regard- 
lug  citizen  appeals  to  the  Bsecutive  Director. 

Sbc.  314.  "nie  Chairman  of  each  Board  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  coniptnsation  of  such 
perBountl  as  may  be  neceasary  to  (ulfiil  the 
duties  of  the  Board  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Title  8,  United  States  Code. 

Bmc.  316.  Bach  Board  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  In  acoordaace  with  section 
310W  U  Title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  316.  In  carrying  out  iu  responsibili- 
ties under  this  title,  each  Bccird  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  lt«elf  of  the 
assistance,  including  personnel  and  facilities, 
at  the  General  Acoountlng  0<Bo«  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  Tbe  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral.  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  fnd  the  heaUs  of 
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each  and  every  Federal  executive  or  Inde- 
pendent agency  are  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Boards  such  assistance  as  the 
Board  may  request. 

Sec.  317.  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
members  of  a  Board  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  such 
section. 

Sbc.  318.  Whenever  a  Boasd  submits  any 
budfeet  estimate  or  request  to  the  President 
or  the  O.'Bce  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  319.  Powers  of  Appeals  Board.s. 

Each  Board  shall  have  the  power — 

a.  to  require,  by  fecial  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  and  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine: 

b.  to  administer  oaths; 

c.  to  require  by  subpoena,  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  aU  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

d.  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
BowTl  and  has  the  pow»er  to  administer  oaths, 
and  in  such  instances,  to  compel  testimony 
and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph  (e) 
of  this  subsection; 

e.  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age as  are  paid  In  like  clrcurristances  in  tie 
cotirts  of  the  United  States; 

f .  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or  pow- 
ers, other  than  the  power  to  Issue  subpenas 
tinder  paragraph  (c)  and  other  than  the 
auuhority  to  hand  down  decistona  under  Sec- 
tion 206  to  any  office  or  employee  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  320.  Any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry 
is  carried  on,  may.  upon  petition  by  the 
Board,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion 19  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order  reqtiir- 
Ing  compliance  therewith;  aixl  any  lallore 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  cotirt  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  cotirt  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  321.  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Board 
or  the  United  Spates)  for  disclotiing  informa- 
tion at  the  rcqtieet  of  the  Board. 

Sec  322.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  may  be  asBessed  a  cirll 
penalty  by  the  Board  under  paragraph  (20) 
of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  occurrence  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title  and  each  day  of  noncom- 
pliance with  a  requirements  of  this  title  or 
an  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under  this  title 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  t&e  penalty  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  person  s  history  of 
previous  violations,  tbe  appropruteness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  of  a  violation. 

Sec  323.  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Board  by  order  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the  Board  baa 
determined,  by  decision  inoorporating  Its 
findings  of  fact  therein,  that  »  violation  did 
ooctir,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Any 
liearliig  under  this  section  sli&U  be  of  lec- 
ord  and  shall  he  held  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5M  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sbc.  324.  If  the  person  a^mket  irhom  h 
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civil  penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  tbe 
penalty,  the  Board  shall  file  a  petition  for 
enforcement  of  Its  order  In  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  The  pe- 
tition shall  designate  the  person  against 
whom  the  order  is  sought  to  be  enforced  as 
a  respondent.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  respondent  and  his  attorney  of 
record,  and  there  upon  the  Commission  shall 
certify  and  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  such  order  sought  to  be  enforced  was 
issued.  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  a  Judgment  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing,  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  and  decision  of  the 
Board  or  It  may  remand  the  proceedings  to 
the  Board  for  such  further  action  as  it  may 
direct. 

The  court  may  consider  and  determine  de 
novo  all  relevant  Issues  of  law  but  the  Board's 
findings  of  fact  shall  become  final  thirty  days 
after  Issuance  of  Its  decLslon  order  IncoiTpo- 
ratlng  such  findings  of  fact  and  shall  not 
thereafter  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  325.  The  following  states  shall  com- 
prise the  Federal  districts  In  which  a  Federal 
Citizens  Review  Board  shall  be  established, 
according  to  Sec.  301  of  this  Act. 

{I)  District  I  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamijshlre, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 

(2)  District  II  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  District  in  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

(4i  District  rv  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi. 

(5)  District  V  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  H- 
Unois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

(6)  District  VI  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

(7)  District  Vn  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

(8)  District  vm  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

(9)  District  IX  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
States  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
and  Quam. 

(10)  District  X  shall  be  comprised  of  tbe 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Alaska. 

TITLE  IV.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
OmZEN  APPEAL 

Sec.  401.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
Council  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Citizen  Appeal,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"CouncU." 

Sxc  402.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty  members,  two  of  which  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  each  of  the  ten  Federal  Cltl- 
ren  Appeal  Boards. 

Sxc.  403.  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  five  years. 

Sec.  404.  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  maturity,  experience.  Integrity, 
impartiality,  and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  CouncU  only  onoe. 

Sec.  406.  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occtirring  other  than  by  the  explra- 
tion  of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  which  the  former  member  repre- 
sented and  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  he  succeeds.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curlng  In  the  office  of  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  In 
which  that  office  was  originally  filled. 

Sec.  406.  The  CouncU  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice -Chairman  from  among  lu 


members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Vice- 
Chalrman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disabUlty  of  the  Chairman,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vswjancy  In  that  office. 

Sec.  407.  A  vacancy  In  the  CouncU  shaU 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  powers  of  the  Council,  and 
thirteen  members  thereof  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  except  that  upon  the  notification 
to  the  President  of  a  vacancy,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Senate  a  recommenda- 
tion for  an  appointment  to  fill  that  vacancy 
within  thirty  days  of  the  Initial  notiflcation 
of  the  vacancy. 

Sec.  408.  The  CouncU  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

Sec  409.  The  CouncU  shaU,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  concerning  the  actions 
It  and  each  of  the  Regional  Federal  Citizens 
Appeal  Boards  have  taken;  the  names,  sal- 
aries, and  duties  of  all  Individuals  In  its 
employ  and  the  money  it  has  disbursed;  and 
shall  make  such  further  reports  on  the 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  and  stich  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  as  may 
appear  desirable. 

Sec  410.  The  CouncU  shaU  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council,  who  ShaU  be  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  CouncU. 

Sec  411.  The  CouncU  shaU  be  responsible 
for  establishing  regtUatlons  regarding  the 
procedures  of  each  Federal  Citizen  Review 
Board,  including,  although  not  limited  to. 
procedtires  for: 

(A)  filing  requests  for  citizen  review, 

(B)  conducting  preliminary  and  prehear- 
ing Investigations; 

(C)  conducting  hearings  to  determine 
facts  and  to  mediate  disputes,  and 

(D)  all    other    activities    of    the    Boards. 

Sec.  412.  The  CouncU  shaU  make  Its  head- 
quarters m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
shall  meet  not  less  than  once  every  120  days. 

TITLE  V.  PROCEDURES  FOR  CITIZEN 
REVIEW 

Sec.  501.  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for 
citizen  review  as  determined  under  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  conduct  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation to  determine : 

(A)  the  prior  fulfillment  of  agency  appeal 
procedures  as  detemilned  under  the  appropri- 
ate statutes; 

(B)  the  abUlty  of  the  Board  to  render  a 
decision  based  upon  available  facts  and  upon 
appropriate  JurisdlcUon; 

(C)  whether  complainant  has  a  sufficient 
personal  interest  In  tbe  subject  matter  of 
the  complaint; 

(D)  whether  the  cc«nplalnt.  is  trivial,  friv- 
Uous,  vexatious,  or  not  made  In  good  faith. 

Sxc.  602.  (A)  Upon  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion, should  tbe  Board  determine  that  the 
complainant  has  not  fulfiUed  applicable 
agency  appeal  procedures,  or  that  the  appeal 
may  not  be  accepted  by  the  Board  due  to  a 
lack  of  Jurisdiction,  assistance  in  meeting 
those  requirements  shaU  be  oSered  by  the 
Board  or  Its  employees  to  tbe  complainant. 

<B)  If.  with  respect  to  any  complaint  the 
Board  decides  not  to  investigate,  it  shall 
Inform  the  complainant  oX  that  decision  and 
tlie  reasons  therefor;  except  that  It  shaU  not 
be  required  to  divulge  matters  which  would 
invade  the  privacy  of  any  individual,  or  m- 
terfere  with  legitimate  governmental  activ- 
ities. In  tbe  event  the  Board  decides  to  In- 
vestigate, It  aball  notify  the  complainant  and 
the  agency  ooucemed  In  writing  of  that  fact. 

Bxc.  603.  PrelLuuiiary  tuvestlgatioas  shaU 
be  conducted  under  procedures  deter ouued 
by  the  Board,  except  that — 

(A)  they  ShaU  be  completed  within  ten 
days  of  the  liUtial  request  for  citiisea  re- 
view; and 

(fi)  they  shall  not  preclude  Judicial  review 
of  agency  action. 


Sec  504.  If,  upon  completion  of  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  the  Board  determines  that 
a  request  for  citizen  review  is  within  the 
Jtirladlctlon  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  citi- 
zen has  fulfilled  all  prior  agency  require- 
ments, the  Board  shall  conduct  a  full  hear- 
ing of  all  facts  and  individuals  involving  the 
request  for  review. 

Sec.  505  Prior  to  the  calling  of  a  hearing, 
the  Board  or  employees  thereof  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  to  compile  ail  avaUable  m- 
formation  regarding  the  request  for  citizen 
review.  Such  investigation  sfcaU  lncl'.:de.  b'.t 
not  be  limited  to.  personal  visits  to  the  site 
of  the  alleged  agency  wrong,  and  Interviews 
conducted  with  aU  individuals  and  agency 
officials  involved. 

Sec  506.  Investigations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  506  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  twenty  days  foUowlng  their  Ini- 
tiation. 

Sec  507.  The  Board  may  Issue  emergency 
rulings  compelling  or  setting  aside  agency 
action,  subject  to  subsequent  investigations 
and  hearings  conducted  within  ten  days  of 
the  emergency  r-iiing.  Emergency  mllngs  may 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  Jtist  cause  and 
following  the  presentation  of  evldijnce  by  an 
aggrieved  party  that  any  delay  in  Board 
action  pursuant  to  established  time  per.oda 
in  this  .\ct  will  result  in  irreparable  harm 
to  person  or  livelihood  Emergency  rulings 
must  be  made  upon  the  approval  of  at  least 
two  members,  and  may  be  overturned  upon 
the  concurrence  of  three  members  of  the 
Boai^l.  Emergency  rulings  shall  t>e  subject 
to  regulations  established  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Citizen  .Appeal. 

TTTUE  VI.  HEARINO  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  601.  Dates  for  hearings  -thuii  t>e  3et 
by  the  Executive  Director,  except  that — 

( 1 )  It  ShaU  be  held  within  f OTty-five  days 
of  the  initial  filing  of  the  citizen  complaints, 
and 

(2 »  it  shall  be  held  in  a  location  convenient 
to  the  complainant. 

Sxc.  602.  There  shaU  preside  at  the  hear- 
ing— 

1 1 )    the  board 

(2>  one  or  more  members  of  tbe  body 
which  comprises  the  board;  or 

(3)  one  or  more  Investigators  appointed 
under  this  Act . 

Sec  603.  Subject  to  published  rtUes  of  the 
Board  and  within  its  powers,  employees 
presiding  at  hearings  may — 

( 1 )  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 

(2 )  Issue  subpoenas  authcx'ized  by  law 

(3)  rule  on  offers  of  proof  and  receive 
relevant  evidence 

(4)  take  depositions  or  have  depositions 
taken  when  tbe  ends  of  jxistice  would  be 
served 

( 5 )  regulate  the  course  of  the  hearings 

(6)  hold  conferences  for  the  settlement  or 
simplification  ot  the  issues  by  consent  of  the 
parties 

(7)  dispose  of  procedural  requests  or  sim- 
Qar  matters 

(8)  recommend  decisions  In  accordance 
with  section  206. 

(9>  take  other  action  authorized  by  Board 
rule  consistent  with  this  subchapter. 

Sxc.  604.  The  transcript  of  testimony  and 
e.xhibits,  together  with  ail  papers  and  re- 
quests filed  In  the  proceeding,  constitutes 
to!  exclusive  record  for  decision  and;  ah&U 
be  made  available  without  charge  to  the  par- 
ties. When  an  agency  decision  reets  on  official 
notice  of  a  material  fact  not  appearing  In  the 
evidence  In  the  record,  a  party  is  entitled,  on 
timely  request,  to  an  opportunJiy  to  show 
the  coutraxy. 

Sxc.  606.  Before  a  recommended.  Initial, 
or  tentative  decision  Is  nude,  tbe  parties  ar« 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit fur  the  consideration  of  the  boajd 
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(1)   proposed  flnrilnga  and  ooncluslons:  or 

(3)  ezoeptloiifi  to  the  declBloiis  or  recom- 
mended decisions;  or 

(3)  aupporting  reasons  for  tbe  excepUona 
or  proposed  flodloga  or  conclusions. 

8«c.  606.  Tbe  record  shall  sbow  the  ruling 
on  each  finding,  conclusion,  or  exception  pre- 
sented. All  decisions,  Including  initial,  rec- 
oaunended,  and  tentative  decisions,  are  a 
part  oX  the  record  and  shall  iiK:iude  a  state- 
ment of — 

(1)  findings  and  conclusions,  and  tbe 
reasons  or  basis  therefor,  on  ail  the  material 
issues  of  fact,  law,  or  discretion,  presented 
on  the  record,  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  rule,  order,  sanction, 
relief,  or  denial  thereof. 

Ssc.  Giyi.  Final  rulings  of  the  Board  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  members,  and 
must  be  announced  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
date  of  the  hearing. 

Sec.  608.  If,  in  carrying  out  ita  duties  un- 
der this  Act,  tbe  Board  determines  that  any 
employee  or  ofllcer  of  any  agency  has  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  or  misconduct  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  an  employee 
or  officer  of  such  agency,  the  Board  shall 
make  note  of  such  breach  of  duty  or  mis- 
conduct In  the  official  record,  and  copies  of 
the  record  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  agency,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Clva  Service  Commission. 
The  Board,  however,  may  not  Initiate  action 
for  administrative  or  legal  sanctions. 

Sec  609.  The  Board  is  empowered  and  In- 
structed to  file  the  appropriate  motious  in 
tbe  proper  federal  district  coxirt  and  to  rep- 
resent a  complainant  In  action  brought 
against  a  federal  agency  which  fails  to  com- 
ply wtth  a  Board  rwlinf ,  Tht  Board  Is  fur- 
ther empcHwred  and  instructed  to  provide 
adequate  lepreaentatioB.  vlthotit  coat,  to 
aaaplatouits  tn  a  ooort  prooeedlng  initiated 
by  a  federal  a^ncy  appealing  a  ruling  of  the 
Board. 

aac.  610.  All  ruiiags  of  the  Board  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

TITIJE  Vn.  GRANTS  FOR  CITIZENS 
APPEALS  BOARD 

Sec.  701.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Citizen 
Appeal  Is  anthortzed  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  est«b!lstilng  citizens  a;q>eal 
boards,  to  ease  conflicts  between  the  citizens 
and  the  Tarlons  agencies  of  government. 

Sac.  TW.  A  grant  made  under  this  title 
may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  as  detenntned  by  the  Coun- 
cil, of  establtahtng  and  carrying  out  such  a 
program. 

Sec.  703.  Except  as  otherwise  Bpeclflcally 
provided,  grants  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  made  to  States,  political  subdivisions, 
or  combinations  thereof.  Such  grants  may  be 
made  only  upon  ^pllcatla>n  to  the  Council 
at  raeh  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  OouncJl  may  prescribe. 
The  Council  shall  provide  an  explanation  of 
the  grant  programs  authorized  by  this  title 
to  State  or  local  election  officials,  and  SbaQ 
offer  to  prepare,  ujxm  request,  applications 
for  such  grants.  No  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  it — 

(a)  seta  forth  tbe  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  title 

(b)  proTldes  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbujgement  of  an  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title,  and  provides  f ex- 
making  aTallable  to  the  Council,  books,  docu- 
ments, papers  and  records  related  to  any 
fands  TCcetved  uiidcr  this  tiUe:  and 

(cj  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  ooBtatning  atiefa  Information, 
aa  tbe  Oounen  mmf  wi— cnabli  i«4)uk«  to 
earry  out  tu  fancttoaa  vadar  tkU  title,  for 
keeping  •ocb  records,  aa«  for  aflordbig  such 


access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necessary  to  assiire  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

Sec.  704.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue such  rules  and  regutotiong  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Sac.  705.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  jiears,  the  sum  of  »5,000,000 
each  year. 

Title  Vin.  For  the  piirpo.=e  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Titles  n,  HI,  IV,  V,  and 
VI,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  each  year. 


Energy's  Httm.'Mj  Pinch 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Behind  the  headlines  about  fuel  prices, 
profits  and  scarcities,  there  is  a  human  side 
of  the  oil  pinch.  It  la  the  gnawing  story  of 
an  old  woman^unable  to  buy  fuel  oil  and  too 
sick  to  cut  w^ood,  an  amputee  worried  about 
his  200-mile  trips  to  the  doctor,  a  landlord 
with  freezing  tenants. 

Tens  of  thoiisand-s  of  Amerioans,  with 
special  hardships,  have  appealed  to  President 
Nixon  or  energy  adviser  William  Sixnou. 
Uoet  would  have  done  better  to  spend  their 
eight  cents  on  gasoline  increases  and  to  use 
their  writing  paper  to  kindle  hearth  fires. 

Characteristically,  the  administration  has 
set  up  a  giant  room  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Whit©  House  and  has  lined  It  wit^  bins  where 
the  pathetic  letters  are  dumped.  There,  also, 
are  neat  stacks  of  postcards,  imprinted  with 
impersonal  form  replies. 

The  messy  makeshift  office  is  atafi'ed  by 
recruits  from  unrelated  federal  agencies.  We 
have  gained  access  to  this  dreary  operation, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  the  appearance  of, 
caring,  wlt*iout  really  carlag  at  all. 

Among  the  letters  that  have  come  in,  for 
ewunple.  Is  one  from  a  plucky  quadraplegic 
named  Charles  Bills  of  Walworth,  N.Y.  In- 
jured years  ago  In  a  diving  accident,  he  might 
easily  have  surrendered  a  thousand  times  to 
paraljrsls.  Instead  he  found  work  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  learned  tax  counsel- 
ing. Now,  he  supports  his  famUy  as  a  full- 
time  remedial  reading  teacfcer.  He  Is  taken  to 
work  each  day  by  a  friend  In  a  special  wheel- 
chair van.  Bills  himself  baa  no  license,  so  un- 
der the  projected  rationing  plan,  he  would  get 
no  gasoline. 

In  a  Uwyerly  letter,  BUls  aeked  what  he 
should  do.  All  he  wanted,  he  told  us  later, 
was  "a  ltt*le  specific  reassurance."  Instead 
his  letter  was  quickly  read  and  tossed  Into  a 
bin.  Likely,  he  will  get  a  form  postcard  be- 
glnrOng:  "Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter 
oonceming  the  energy  situation." 

Similarly,  Ross  Reece.  a  former  real  estate 
man  from  South  Bend.  Ind.,  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated not  loog  ago.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  there 
would  be  gaaollne  for  his  200-mfle  tripe  to 
Chicago  for  medical  and  proethettc  aid.  He 
wrota  succinctly  to  the  government  for  an 
answer.  His  note  went  to  Uie  bin.  He,  too, 
probably  will  get  a  postcard. 

The  workers  In  the  sorting  room  prepare 
for  their  task  of  reassurtiig  anxious  citizens 
by  reading  a  merao.  This  tell  them  how  to 
•elect  the  appropriate  reply  from  among  the 
aTailable  postoards.  For  etample,  one  form 
reaiMoae  should  be  sent,  tiae  memo  Instructs, 
"to  those  who  write  with  .  .  .  general  Jawing 
about  the  energy  ensla.'  ADotiier  form,  with 
a  more  inspiring  mesaage.  g;oes  to  those  who 
■«l"lreBS   their  sorrows   dirccty   to   President 

HiMOA. 

Equally  meaningless  cards  are  ready  to  mall 
to  flAermen  worried  about  boat  gasoline; 

farmers  concerned  about  fuel  for  their  trac- 
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tors:  churches  and  schoois  that  bus  children- 
and  taxlcab  operators  anxious  about  their 
livelihood.  Each  gets  a  routine  "thank  you" 
and  a  vague  promise  that  "every  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  tbe  consumer." 

Alayors,  governors,  congressmen  and  other 
bigwigs  get  full-dress  letters  instead  of  post- 
cards. But  these  are  also  pre-packaged.  With 
gush  befitting  a  congressmaa,  the  form  letter 
goln«  to  Capitol  HUl  begins:  "We  are  grateful 
to  have  the  benefit  of  oonatructive  sugges- 
tions and  innovative  solutions  .  .  .  such  as 
those  submitted  by  your  ccastituent."  There 
are  also  21  congressional  replies  to  choose 
from  Instead  of  the  half-doeen  for  ordinary 
Americans. 

Two  kinds  of  letters  get  special  attenUon. 

One  Is  from  inventors,  whose  proposals  are 
shipped  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
no  matter  how  bizarre  thay  may  be.  One 
budding  Edison,  for  Instance,  seat  In  a  plan 
for  rigging  ocean  floats  to  pumpa  go  that 
the  rise  aad  fall  of  the  waTes  would  pump 
water  through  a  turbine  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. 

The  most  prompt  attention  Is  given  to 
letters  that  threaten  the  President  or  others. 
These  are  forwarded  with  uncharacteristic 
haste  to  the  Secret  Service  and  FBI  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Oddly  one  of  the  fullest  bins  contains  let- 
ters from  owners  of  motorboa.ts,  campers, 
snowmobiles,  vacation  homes  and  mobile 
homes.  They  too  get  a  yes-but-no  canned  re- 
ply; "Some  sacrifices  must  be  expected,"  but 
"our  position  will  remain  one  of  flexibility." 

Some  letters  cry  out  for  qjecial  attention, 
but  they  are  given  the  same  Indifi'erent  proc- 
essing as  the  others.  Here  are  a  few,  selected 
at  random: 

A  New  York  woman,  whose  husband  has 
had  ulcers,  a  heart  attack,  emphysema,  ar- 
thritis and  five  strokes,  needs  more  fuel  be- 
cause her  husband  cannot  survive  at  65  de- 
grees. She  got  a  meaningless  form  letter. 

A  Vietnam  vet  and  his  wife  run  a  small 
Independent  gas  station.  They  have  htid  no 
gas  deliveries  In  two  months.  The  touchlngly 
scrawled  letter  asks  simply  for  advice  on  how 
they  can  keep  operating.  They  are  getting  a 
"thank-you-for-your-concern"  card. 

A  66-year-old  woman  In  West  Virginia  has 
tiu-ned  off  her  TV  and  light*  to  save  energy, 
but  her  efforts  to  get  lieatlog  oil  have  been 
fruitless  despite  three  trips  to  the  distribu- 
tor. She  aays  abe  is  cold;  It  Has  been  raining 
for  days;  and  she  cant  chop  wood.  She,  too, 
got  a  form  postcard. 

A  concerned  landlord  In,  a  rent  control 
apartment  sent  bills  showing  his  heating  oil 
costs  had  gone  up  from  $343  to  $506  for  the 
same  amount  of  oil.  He  says  he  doesn't  want 
his  tenants  to  freeae.  The  landlord  got  a  form 
"thank  you." 

When  we  asked  Simon's  office  about  tbe 
depersonalized  reapotxaes,  a  deputy  at  first 
insisted  that  the  letters  were  being  referred 
to  specific  agencies  for  individual  attention. 
lAter,  he  admitted  the  system  was  wrong  and 
promised:  "We're  going  to  gt\-e  some  concern 
about  It  from  now  on." 

Footnote:  One  laiige  batch  of  letters,  for 
which  no  form  has  t>een  oorrqxwed,  complain 
of  a  public  statement  by  one  of  Simon's 
deputies  that  foreign  dignitaries  may  get 
more  gasoline  because  they  don't  speak  Eng- 
lish and  can't  form  ear  pools.  AxK>ther  batcli 
getting  warm,  precise  form  letters  are  those 
congratulating  aimon  on  his  appointment  as 
energy  chief. 

Steps  roa  Citizet*  Appeal 
Following  la  an  outline  of  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  completion  of  the  process  contained 
In  the  Federal  Citizens  Appetfl  Act  of  1974: 

1.  Citizen  has  difficulty  with  agency;  check 
not  sent,  regulation  established  which  will 
cause  harm,  etc. 
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3.  ClUnen  files — by  maU,  phone  or  in  per- 
son— complaint  with  regional  Federal  Citi- 
zens Appeal  Board.  Board  employee  takes 
all  necessary  Information  by  phone  or  con- 
tacts citizen  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
written  complaint. 

3.  Board  conducts  preliminary  investigation 
to  determine  wiiether  It  has  Jurisdiction  and 
whether  other  requirements  have  been  ful- 
filled. Preliminary  investigation  would  con- 
sist of  phone  calls  made  to  citizen,  to  agency 
and  other  Involved  parties,  and  must  be  com- 
pleted within  ten  days. 

(a)  If  preliminary  investigation  determines 
that  the  citizen  had  not  fulfilled  the  ap- 
peal procedures  within  agency,  the  Boa:rd 
wofold  contact  agency  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  such  procedures  explained 
fuUy  to  citizen  and  to  expedite  internal 
agency  consideration  of  coniplaint. 

(b)  If  preliminary  investigation  deter- 
mines that  the  matter  Involves  a  state  or  lo- 
cal governmental  agency,  the  Board  would 
contact  that  agency  to  encotirage  expedl- 
tlors  handling  of  the  complaint,  and  would 
refer  dtiaen  to  appropriate  state  representa- 
tlre. 

(c)  If  preliminary  investigation  determines 
that  a  federal  agency  has  been  causing  un- 
due delay  in  the  consideration  of  tbe  citizen 
complaint,  the  Board  can  either  initiate  the 
pre-hearlng  investigation  or  can  take  efforts 
to  get  the  agency  to  speed  up  the  process 
within. 

4.  Upon  completion  of  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  aceptance  ot  the  citizen's 
complaint,  the  Board  would  initiate  a  pre- 
licaring  investigation.  Pre-hearing  investiga- 
tion would  consist  of  interviews  with  the 
citizen,  agency  officials,  taking  of  dociunents 
and  testimony  from  Involved  individuals; 
visits  to  the  site  of  the  alleged  agency  wrong- 
doing, etc.  Pre-hearlng  Investigation  must 
be  completed  within  twenty-days  of  its  initi- 
ation. 

6.  Upon  completion  oi  pre-hearlng  investi- 
gation, the  Board  prepares  a  report  listing  the 
finriineR  of  the  investigation,  and  sets  a  hear- 
ing date,  which  must  be  held  within  fifteen 
da-s  of  the  completion  of  the  pre-hearlng 
Inwstigatlon.  The  locaUon  of  tbe  hearing 
most  be  convenient  to  the  complainant. 

(a)  Between  the  tlnae  of  the  completion  of 
tha  pre-hearing  investigation  and  the  date 
of  the  hearing.  Board  Investigators  may  con- 
duct negotiating  sessions  between  the  agency 
and  the  citizen,  in  effects  to  either  settle  tbe 
ease  without  a  hearing;  or  to  settle  disputed 
facta 

6.  At  the  bearing.  Board  investigators  may 
question — In  a  non-trial  format — all  parties 
Involved  In  the  dispute.  Hearing  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  a  courtroom  proceeding,  but  of 
course,  all  parties  are  allowed  the  right  to 
counsel.  The  hearing  is  conducted  in  the 
format  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

7.  Following  the  holding  of  the  hearing 
and  the  compilation  of  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  Information,  the  Board  will  meet 
within  fifteen  days  and  render  a  decision 
as  to  the  actions.  If  any,  to  be  taken.  Within 
that  fifteen  days,  all  parties  have  the  right 
to  submit  additional  jjoAterial  tor  considera- 
Uou  by  the  Board. 

8.  Following  the  rendering  of  the  decision, 
tbe  official  record  of  the  proceeding,  along 
with  the  formal  copy  of  the  decision  is  pro- 
vided to  all  parties  Involved. 

9.  Should  the  agency  refuse  to  obey  the 
Board  decision,  or  appeal  tbe  decision  to  a 
federal  distrk:t  court,  the  Board  wiU  provide 
the  citizen  with  cost-free  legal  counsel. 


Outline  of  the  FUjeral  Citizetjs  Appeal  Act 
or  1974 
Title  I.  Purpose :  to  provide  American  citi- 
zens with  a  method  through  which  they  caa 
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appeal  decisions  of  federal  ageiMries  which 
they  feel  may  cause  legal  wrong  or  unwar- 
ranted harm  to  person  or  livelihood, 
'ntle  n:  Right  of  Citizen  Appeal. 

a.  This  title  establishes  the  right  of  "crtl- 
xen  appeal"  against  declehHis  of  federal  agen- 
cies, not  including  the  Congresa,  the  courts, 
state  government,  tbe  military. 

b.  "A  person  suSerlng  legal  wrong  because 
of  agency  action,  or  adversely  afiected,  or 
aggrieved  by  agency  action  wittiin  the  mean- 
ing of  a  relevant  statute.  Is  entitled  to  citi- 
zen review  thereof." 

c.  Citizen  review  decisions  can  Invtdve  com- 
pelling agency  action  otherwise  denied  or 
delayed,  setting  aside  agency  acticm  found 
to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  taken  without 
following  appropriate  procedures,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  or  unwarranted  by  the 
facts. 

Title  in:  Establishment  of  Federal  Citl- 
aens  Appeal  Board. 

a.  In  each  of  ten  federal  districts,  a  Fed- 
eral Citizens  Appeal  Board  is  established. 

b.  Each  board  is  comprised  of  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  five  year  terms,  initially 
appointed  for  graduated  terms  of  one  to  flre 
years.  The  appotntroents,  which  mtwt  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  are  made  by  the 
President,  must  include  individuals  which 
represent  the  Governors,  state  lalx>r  councils, 
businesses,  and  public  tnterests. 

c.  There  shall  be  additional  non-voting  as- 
sociate members  of  each  Iward,  which  shall 
Include  Individuals  appointed  to  represent 
each  <rf  the  state  governors  in  the  district, 
and  individuals  representing  the  eleven  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  Tbe  purpose  of  these  asso- 
ciate members  is  to  provide  assistance  to 
each  board  In  contacting  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  facilitating  action  within  those 
agencies. 

d.  Associate  members  serve  for  three  year 
terms. 

e.  £ach  board  has  an  elected  chairman  and 
vice-chairman. 

f.  Each  board,  through  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil In  Title  IV,  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

g.  Each  Board  has  a  general  coinisel  and 
executive  director,   and   appropriate  staff. 

h.  Whenever  a  board  submltB  any  budget 
esUinate  to  O.M.B.,  it  shall  concurrenOy 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congress. 

1.  Each  Board  shall  have  the  power  to:  re- 
quire the  submission  of  written  reports  or 
testimony,  administer  oaths,  require  by  sub- 
poena attendance  or  testimonT,  take  tesU- 
xnony.  delegate  functions  (other  than  issue 
subpoenas  and  make  rulings)  to  ajipropriate 
employees  of  the  board,  issue  final  rulings  on 
disputes  filed  with  the  Board. 

J.  All  board  rulings  are  enforceable  and  ap- 
pealable through  a  federal  district  court. 

k.  The  districts  are  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing states: 

District  One;  Maine,  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

District  Two:  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Puerto  Rico. 

District  Three:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Virginia. 

District  Four:  North  Carolina,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Uissiaslppi. 

District  Five;  Mlnneaota,  Wlaconsln,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

District  Six :  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana. 

District  Seven;  Nebraska.  Iowa.  TCarw-^M. 
Missouri. 

District  Eight;  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
Sotrth  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah. 

District  Ntoc;  California,  Kevvda.  Arizona. 
Hawaii,  Ouan. 


District  Ten:  Washington.  Oregoa,  Idaho, 


Title  IV:  AdTiaory  CouccU  on  Citlaen 
Appeal. 

a.  The  Advisory  Council  on  CiUaen  Ap- 
peal is  established,  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ington. The  council  consists  of  20  members. 
2  each  appointed  by  each  of  the  ten  App>eal3 
Boards,  who  shall  serve  for  tenxM  orf  five 
years. 

b.  The  Ccwncil  shall  have  an  elected  Chair- 
man and  Vice-chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
terms  ot  two  years. 

c.  The  Council  shall  rep<«t  to  the  Con- 
gress and  tbe  President  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  en  the  activities  of  the  Council 
and  each  of  the  ten  Appeals  Boards. 

d.  The  Conncil  shall  be  resp<xiaiblc  for 
establishing  regulations  regarding  all  of  the 
procedures  tor  each  Appeals  Board,  and  for 
filing  the  yer.rly  request  for  appropriation* 
for  all  of  the  Boards. 

c.  The  Council  shall  also  be  respoEisible  for 
distributing  the  grants  to  state  and  local 
units  ol  government  for  establishing  local 
citizens  appeals  boards. 

f.  The  Council  shall  meet  not  leaa  Uian 
once  very  120  days. 

Title  V:   Procedures,  for  Citizen  Review. 

a  Upon  request  for  citizen  review,  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  It  has  the  Ju- 
risdiction to  rule,  and  whettker  the  taadividual 
has  fulfilled  all  prior  agency  ^apeal  re- 
quirements. 

b.  If  the  Individ ual  has  not  fulfilted  agency 
appeal  procedures,  ch-  Is  concerned  about  a 
matter  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
A(^>eals  Board,  the  Bo€ird  shall  render  as- 
sistance in  directing  the  bidlvldtial  to  the 
appropriate  agency. 

c.  Preliminary  investigations  must  be  com- 
pleted within  ten  days  of  filing,  and  shaQ 
not    preclude    judicial    review. 

d.  If  the  Individuals  request  is  accepted 
following  preliminary  investigation,  a  pre- 
hearing investigation  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Board  and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  personal  visits  to  the  site  of  the 
alleged  agency  wrong,  inter-,-iews  conducted 
with  all  involved,  and  anything  else  deemed 
necessary  for  a  complete  report.  The  pre- 
hearing Investigation  must  be  eompteted 
within  twenty-days  of   Its  initiation. 

Title  VI ;  Procedin-es  for  Hearings. 

a.  Hearings  miist  be  called  within  fifteen 
days  following  the  comptetlon  of  the  pre- 
hearing report  (forty-five  days  from  the  date 
of  the  Initial  fllizit  of  the  complaint)  and 
must  be  held  In  a  location  convenient  to  the 
complainant. 

b.  EKher  the  board  or  staff  members  n»ay 
preside  at  bearings. 

e.  Employees  presiding  ha'.-e  authority  to 
undertake  all  administrative  functions  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  hearings.  They  may 
also  hold  conferences  to  facilitate  the  "settJe- 
ment  or  simplification  of  the  Issues  by  con- 
sent of  the  parties." 

d.  The  official  record  for  decision  Includes 
the  transcript  of  all  testimony  and  exhitits. 
along  with  all  papers  and  requests  filed  la 
the  proceeding  The  official  record  must  be 
made  available  to  the  parties  free  of  charge 

e.  Before  s  decision  is  banded  down,  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  subnut  further  material  bearing  on 
any  Qital  decision. 

f.  Tbe  record  of  a  decision  shall  ahow  tbe 
full  decision,  ail  findings  and  conclusions 
and  materi-U  Issues  of  fact,  law  or  discretion. 

g.  Final  rollings  mtist  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  board. 

h.  If.  in  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Board 
determines  that  any  federal  employee  acted 
m  breach  of  conduct  or  law,  the  Board  shall 
make  note  of  stich  violation  in  the  ftnal  re- 
port, and  provide  copies  thereof  to  the  CimI 
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Swrrlce  CommlaBlon,  mnd  th«  Department  of 
Justice.  A  Botml  max  not.  however,  Initiate 
action  tor  admlolstratlTe  or  legal  s&nctlone. 

1.  Hie  Board  U  empowered  and  Instructed 
to  reprannt  a  oomplalnant  In  action  ptir- 
suaat  to  an  agency  refusal  to  obey  a  Board 
order  or  an  agency  appeal  of  a  Board  «xler. 

J.  All  rulings  of  the  Board  are  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

k.  Emergency  rulings  may  be  handed  down 
upon  the  agreement  of  two  members  of 
the  Board,  In  caaee  where  the  delay  Involved 
In  normal  appeal  procedures  woxild  cause 
undue  harm  or  economic  damage.  Such 
emergency  rulings  may  be  overruled  by  three 
inem.bers  of  the  Board.  Under  any  clrcum- 
stancea,  proper  investigations  and  hearings 
must  be  conducted  following  handing  down 
of  emergency  orders. 

Title  VIL  Oranta  for  Citizens  Appeals 
Boards. 

The  Advisory  Council  Is  authc»-ized  to 
make  grants,  up  to  S0%  of  the  coat,  for  the 
puxpoae  of  establishing  local  citizens  am>eals 
boards.  There  Is  a  $6  million  authorization 
for  such  grants  for  each  of  years  1076,  1976 
and  1977. 

Title  vm.  Three  Is  an  authorization  of 
«1S  mUllon  for  each  of  75.  76  and  77  for 
the  rest  of  the  Act,  not  Including  Title  vn. 


By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.: 
BJ.  Bcs.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
store posthumously  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  Oen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Referred  to  the 
Coamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harbt  P.  Bykd, 
Jx..  and  the  Joint  resolution,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  same,  together  with  the  en- 
suing discussion,  are  printed  later  in  the 
Rbcoxd). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BELLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro, 
his  name,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caksoh)  ,  the  Smator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pbll)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnjJAMs) ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Huch  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORimK), 
and  the  Soiator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nsLo)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
IMl.  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedures  with  respect  to  the 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide 
ceilings  OQ  Pederal  expenditures  and  the 
natlooal  debt;  to  create  a  budget  com- 
mittee in  each  House;  to  create  a  con- 
gressional office  of  the  budget:  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-688) . 

S.     170S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
was  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of  S.  1708,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  appropriations  au- 
thorizations for  three  fiscal  years  and  to 
revise  and  improve  authorities  in  such 
title  for  family  planning  services  pro- 
grams, planning,  training  and  public  in- 
formation activities,  and  peculation 
research. 

8.   STSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Puct,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tvhhxy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3786.  to  amend 


chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  from  36  to  48  months  the 
maximum  period  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  which  an  ellglbk  veteran  may  be- 
come entitled  under  such  chapter,  and 
to  extend  from  8  to  15  years  the  period 
within  which  &n  eligible  veteran  must 
complete  his  program  of  education  under 
such  chapter  after  his  discharge  frc«n 
military  service. 

S.     2833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2832.  the  Earned 
Immunity  Act  of  1974. 

S.    2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2854,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  MetaboUc 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    3893 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past.  Members  of  Congress  have  worked 
hard  to  legislate  into  concrete  terms  the 
Nation's  profound  desire  to  work  toward 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  The  cancer  pro- 
gram established  by  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971  is  progressing  well  and  has 
provided  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
international  research  agencies,  with  ad- 
vances toward  an  understanding  and 
hopefully  eventual  prevention  of  the  dis- 
eases under  the  rubric  of  cancer.  I  believe 
this  established  program  merits  contin- 
uation. In  fact,  I  believe  continued  sup- 
port to  be  imperative.  Ttie  opportunity  is 
now  at  hand. 

It  is  because  of  my  strong  conviction 
that  this  program  should  be  continued 
that  I  enthusiastically  become  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2893.  the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendment  of  1974.  TWs  bill  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  authoriza- 
tions that  expire  in  June  of  this  year.  It 
authorized  appropriations  of  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  $830  million  for  1976, 
and  $985  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Also, 
on  the  basis  of  the  program's  2  years  of 
experience.  S.  2983  provides  for  some  ex- 
pansion in  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971. 

Cancer  is  the  second  major  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  About  975 
persons  die  each  day  of  cancer — that  Is 
1  every  IV2  minutes.  If  progress  is  not 
made  toward  preventing  cancer  and  the 
incidence  rate  remains  at  its  present 
level,  one  in  four  Americans  now  living 
will  eventually  have  cancer. 

Comparative  death  rates,  however,  pro- 
vide encouragement  as  to  the  present 
progress  that  current  and  new  cancer 
treatment  and  control  programs  provide. 
Except  for  cancers  of  certain  problem 
organs,  age- adjusted  cancer  death  rates 
in  general  are  leveling  out  and  in  many 
instances  dropping  oEf. 

Although  the  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  cures  for  cancer  still 
elude  us.  through  recent  research  and 
cooperative  exchange  of  research  find- 
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Ings,  we  have  made  progress  in  the  fight 
against  this  dread  disease. 

For  example,  treatment  for  childhood 
leukemia  has  now  progressed  to  the  point 
where  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  use  the 
word  "cure."  Today  half  of  the  children 
with  acute  lymphocytic  leukemia— a 
cancer  of  the  blood — are  alive  5  years 
after  the  disease  wm  detected.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  disease  took  the  lives  of 
these  yoimg  victims  within  a  few  months. 
Advances  have  also  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  cancer 
that  particularly  strikes  young  adults. 
The  5 -year  survival  rate  for  patients 
who  have  had  radiotherapy  treatment  for 
the  early  stages  of  Hodgkin's  disease  is 
more  than  90  percent — this  rate  was  68 
percent  5  years  ago.  Even  in  cases  where 
Hodgkin's  disease  has  reached  ad- 
vanced stages  before  diagnosis,  a  four- 
drug  combination  treatment  gives  a  65 
percent  survival  rate  after  5  years.  Five 
years  ago  this  survival  rate  was  less  than 
10  percent. 

In  the  area  of  diagnosis,  great  strides 
have  been  made  with  wider  application 
of  the  Pap  test  to  detect  cervical  cancer 
in  women.  New  tests  sure  being  developed 
as  screening  devices  for  colon  and  breast 
cancer.  Breast  cancer  is  the  cause  of 
death  to  more  women  than  any  other 
type  of  cancer. 

Obviously,  we  have  made  progress.  Our 
gains  are  solid  but  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  toward  researching  all  of  our 
goals  to  conquer  this  disease.  This  will 
take  new  moneys  and  renewed  commit- 
ments. 

With  the  recent  release  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  expenditures,  economics  is  in  all 
of  our  minds.  However,  we  must  also  keep 
in  mind  that  care  of  cancer  patients  is 
costing  the  United  States  a  great  deal  in 
addition  to  the  "cost"  of  lives  of  friends 
and  family  of  each  of  us.  At  a  June  1972 
American  Cancer  Society  National  Con- 
ference on  Human  Values  and  Chancer, 
an  American  Hospital  Association  direc- 
tor estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
cancer  is  $3  billion.  That  figure  is  re- 
garded as  conservative  by  other  medical 
personnel.  In  my  State  of  New  Mexico 
alone  it  is  estimated  over  1,200  persons 
will  die  in  1974  from  cancer.  New  Mexico 
has  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
1,000,000  persons.  One  thousand  and  two 
hundred  is  too  high  a  human  price  for 
our  State — let  alone  straight  economic 
costs  to  individual  families. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  this  issue  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  both  are  committed  to  con- 
tinuing this  program.  President  Nixon's 
strong  interest  in  this  area  was  mani- 
fested on  January  29,  1974,  when  he 
said: 

I  remain  Just  as  committed  to  the  attack 
on  cancer  as  I  was  when  I  signed  the  original 
legislation  on  December  33,  1071. 

I  also  am  committed  to  this  program 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  S. 
2893  to  Insure  the  continuation  and  in- 
tensification of  our  national  commitment 
against  cancer. 
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8.   2933 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mowtoya,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Illinois  cMr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  Puxbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2932,  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  certain  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  l)ecome  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation (S.  2932)  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mcntoy*) 
to  provide  that  veterans'  pensions  will 
not  be  reduced  again  as  a  result  of  so- 
cial security  iiicrea&es  this  year. 

A  number  of  veterans  in  Arkansas 
have  written  or  spoken  to  me  about  the 
need  fOT  this  legislation. 

Without  this  legislation  many  vet- 
erans and  \\idows  will  face  a  reduction 
in  pensiona  becaase  of  social  security  in- 
creases. 

As  Senator  Montoya  has  pointed  out, 
pensions  paid  to  a  veteran  in  any  calen- 
dar year  are  based  on  the  actual  income 
earned  by  that  veteran  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  A  veteran's  1974  pension 
payment  Is  based  on  the  actual  income, 
including  social  security,  he  received  In 
1973.  and  the  payment  he  receives  next 
year  will  be  based  on  this  year's  income. 
This  method  of  calculating  benefits  is 
unfair  to  veterans  because  it  effectively 
denies  them  the  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  granted  to  all  other  social 
security  recipients.  While  other  Incomes 
rise,  veterans'  incomes  remain  the  same. 

As  an  80-year-old  veteran  of  World 
War  I  from  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  recently 
wrote  me: 

This  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  do  to  us,  as 
the  Social  Security  raise  to  fOr  the  coet  of 
living  raise.  So  you  see,  Mir.  Senator,  we 
dant  have  a  supplement,  as  we  are  cut  back 
each  time. 

I  am  80  years  old  and  my  wife  Is  older 
too.  We  both  have  to  have  medication  from 
the  pharmacy.  The  prices  are  going  higher 
an  the  time — pis  and  electricity  too,  so  you 
see  Mr.  Senator,  I  know  that  all  the  World 
War  I  veterans  are  Just  as  needy  as  we  are. 
We  were  heroes  but  now  we  are  <^d  and  have 
become  Ilablllttes  to  the  natloD  we  fought 
ioT  .  .  .  rm  asking  you  Utt.  JSemtor  to  please 
rise  your  Influence  to  undo  this  law  .  .  .  which 
so  vrnfaLrly  marks  us  old  Teterans  as  targets 
for  cuts. 

1  worked  at  odd  Jobs  here  and  there  to  get 
Social  Security  to  have  a  fill  in  for  my  pen- 
sion that  we  might  be  able  to  live  In  more 
comfort  and  I  was  not  physically  aWe  to 
work  but  I  did.  Now  we  are  the  ones  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  constant  nrt  each  time  Bortal 
Security  responds  with  a  little  bit. 

Another  Arkansas  veteran,  in  Plumer- 
ville.  Ark.,  wrote  to  me: 

When  I  started  to  get  my  Boelal  Seeurtty 
they  started  to  cut  down  on  my  penslen. 
The  VA  man  we  had  in  Morrflton  told  me 


that  the  Social  Security  wouldn't  affect  my 
pension,  but  every  Ume  we  get  a  raise  in 
social  security  they  take  oft  $5.00  ...  II  it 
does  affect  my  pension  I  dont  see  any  use 
glTing  me  a  raise  in  my  sodai  security. 
Paying  $60.00  a  month  rent  you  can't  Uve 
with  wtiat  is  left. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  letters  from 
among  many  I  have  received,  point  out 
the  inequity  of  existing  law  and  the 
hardship  which  results  for  many  retired 
veterans  and  widows  of  veterans.  I, 
therefore,  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
approve  the  legislation  which  I  have 
joined  Senator  Montota  in  sponsoring. 

S.    2981 

At  the  request  erf  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  TovriR)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2981,  to  post- 
pone certain  regulations  relating  to  utfl- 
ization  review  requirements  under  titles 
XVm  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.  3028 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 

Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stei*his» 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLERiGHT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3026.  to  exempt  certain  categories  of 
crude  oil  from  price  controls. 

SEN.1TE    JOrNT    RESOLOTIOII    187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CTurtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HRtrsKA)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  187.  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  for  the  extension  of  citizenship 
to  Alexander  SoLsbenits^n  and  his  fam- 
ily. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 68— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AMERICANS  MISSING  IN 

ACTION  IN  inixx:hina 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Rdations.) 

TUX    MISSING   IN    ACTION:    A    TKAR    I.ATEB 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate  ccn- 
current  resolution  concerning  the  unac- 
counted for  Americans  missing  in  action 
in  Indochina. 

The  UJS.  Oovemment  is  committed  to 
seeking  the  fullest  accountine  possible 
of  MIA's.  President  Nixon  raterated  ttxis 
commitment  In  his  state  of  the  Uniob 
message  tm  January  30,  and  Secreiary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  often  repeated  his 
determination  to  seek  fuB  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Agreement.  This  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  Xodhs  would  p«^  the  Con- 
gress on  rec<M?d  as  reaffirming  that  com- 
mitment. It  Is  the  OammuDJBts'  refusal 
to  allow  U.S.  Inspection  teams  to  con- 
duct searches  In  contested  aretw  that 
has  severely  Impaired  an  accounting  of 
the  missing  In  action. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  more 
than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
the  Peace  in  Vietnam  was  signed  hi 
Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and  stin  we 
have  had  not  aaUafactory  accounting  of 
Ainerieans  m toeing  In  action,  as  was  pro- 
vided for  to.  artlcte  a(b)  of  that  agree- 


ment. In  addition,  a  full  year  has  passed 
since  the  signing  on  February  21.  1973. 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Lao  Patri- 
otic Front  and  the  Govemnieut  of  Laos, 
which  also  provides  for  an  accounting  of 
the  missing  in  action  from  the  conflict 
in  tliat  coujitry.  The  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  various  signato- 
ries to  these  agreements — the  Denio- 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  cf 
Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front — 
have  not  complied  with  the  provisions  cf 
these  agreements  respecting  an  ac- 
counting of  the  missing  in  action.  My 
resolution  calls  on  them  to  honor  their 
agreements  in  this  regard. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  admin- 
istration to  demonstrate  by  its  actions 
that  our  role  in  the  continuation  of  the 
TTiieu  regime  cannot  be  more  important 
to  us  than  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  Agreement,  and  es- 
pecially an  accounting  for  the  Ameri- 
cans nii.s£ing  in  action.  The  families  and 
loved  ones  of  the  missing  in  action  de- 
serve no  less  than  our  utmost  efforts  di- 
rected to  that  single  purpose. 

Finally,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
staunch  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
the  families  and  loved  ones  of  the  miss- 
ing in  action.  These  Americans  have  suf- 
fered cruellj'.  They  continue  to  be  torn 
by  angiiish  and  doubt.  Some  have  been 
waiting  for  many  years  to  leam  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones. 

The  Pentagon's  current  total  of  those 
cTasstaed  as  "missing  in  action"  is  1.13S. 
Only  approximately  200  missing  in  action 
have  been  accounted  for  to  the  extent 
that  tl:^y  have  been  reclassified  as 
"killed."  based  on  "presumptive  findings 
of  death."  Approadmately  320  of  the 
missing  in  action  were  lost  in  Laos,  but 
only  nine  .American  prisoners  of  war  have 
returned  frcwn  that  ccmitry  since  the 
signing  of  the  Vietnam  Peace  Agreement. 
To  hold  out  l^^l^e  hope  to  the  families 
of  Uie  mi.s.sing  in  action  would  be  cruel. 
There  has  been  specukUioa  that  some  of 
these  men  iraes  still  be  alive,  although 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  hard  evidence. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  £»dmlnlstra- 
tlon  could  do  more  to  secure  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Vietnam  Peace 
Agreement  coocerning  the  mi.i»airtg  in  ac- 
tion. A  Washingtcn  Post  editorial  of 
PtlHTiary  1,  1974,  speaks  to  this  point, 
stating  that  the  administration  has  givwi 
higher  priority  to  the  continued  survival 
of  the  Thien  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
than  to  exhau3tuig  every  possible  means 
to  secure  implemedxtauon  of  the  Peace 
Agreement  and  an  accounting  for  the 
missing  in  action. 

Even  though  implementation  of  arti- 
cle 8ib>  of  the  agreement  respecting  an 
accounting  of  the  missing  in  action  is 
not  conditioned  upon  implementation  of 
any  other  provision  of  the  agreement, 
the  Communist  negotiators  in  the  Pour 
Party  Joint  Militar>'  Team  talks  in  Sai- 
gon have  conditioned  their  comphance 
with  this  provision  on  the  Thieu  regime's 
compliance  with  article  8(c>  and  other 
unrelated  matters  concerning  detained 
or  captured  cl'vilians  in  South  'Vietnam, 
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which  Is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  s^xi- 
rately  by  the  Vietnamese  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  that  I  am 
Introducing:  today,  the  WashlngtcMi  Post 
editorial  of  February  1  and  the  provlslcais 
of  the  various  agreements  and  protocols 
respecting  an  accounting  for  the  Ameri- 
cans missing  In  action  in  Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  material  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives   concurring), 

Whereas,  mora  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  slgnfog  In  Paris  on  January  27,  1973 
of  the  Agreement  on  Elndlng  the  War  and 
Bestorlng  the  Peace  In  Vietnam,  which  calls 
on  the  Blgnatoriee  to  ".  .  .  help  each  other  to 
get  information  about  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
miming  in  action,  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion and  take  care  of  the  graves  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriation 
of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measxiies  as  may  be  required  to  get  informa- 
tion about  thoee  still  considered  missing  in 
action, "  and  there  has  been  no  adequate 
accoiintlng  of  the  missing  in  action  in  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  and  thera  has 
been  no  full  implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  an  Agreement  of  February  21, 
1973  and  a  Protocol  of  September  14,  1973, 
both  providing  for  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action,  have  been  signed  by  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  and  the  Government  of 
Laos,  and  thera  has  been  no  accounting  of 
the  missing  in  action  in  Laos,  and  there  has 
been  no  full  implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  the  Protocol : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Ck>ngress  that  It  abhors  and 
condemns  the  cruel  and  insensitive  refiual 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Provislonja  Revolutionary  Oovemment  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  thoee  agreements 
to  which  they  are  signatories  and  which 
call  for  an  accounting  of  the  mi—tng  in  ac- 
tion, and  calls  on  tboae  parties  to  respect 
and  comply  with  those  agreements,  and 

that  the  United  States  should  use  every 
etfort  to  bring  about  such  rec^rocal  actions 
by  the  parties  to  the  peace  agreements,  In- 
cluding th»  OoTemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Royal  Lao  Government,  as 
wUl  be  moet  likely  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
abhorrent  conduct  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  the  Promional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  (rf  Vietnam  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  regarding  the  mjiming 
in  action,  and 

Further  resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House 
of  Representatives  ooncurrtnff).  That  the 
Congreea  declares  its  staunch  support  to  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  the  Americans 
missing  In  action,  who  have  suffered  such 
de«p  human  anguish  for  so  long  due  to  the 
undisclosed  fate  of  the  rniming  in  action. 

Sec.  a.  Upon  agreement  to  this  resolution 
by  both  Houses  of  Qi»  Oongreas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1974] 

VimrAM  MIA's:  A  OnncAi.  Aitazb 

President  Nixon  says  tlMt*  are  «tm  1,300 
Americans    miming    la    action    and    unac- 


counted for  In  SouthMLst  Asia,  and  1,100 
American  casual  ties  whose  bodies  have  not 
been  recovered — a  "wr«achlng  sacrifice"  for 
their  families,  he  adds.  Surely  all  Americans 
wish  with  him  and  Senator  Pulbright,  whose 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  just  held 
hearings  on  the  MIAs,  that  Hanoi  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutlonaxy  Government  (Vlet- 
cong)  woxild  facilitate  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action  and  would  repatriate  the 
remains  of  the  dead.  The  Communist  side 
pledged  to  do  so  in  tlje  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement,  signed  a  year  ago.  But  it  has 
done  nothing.  It  is  cruel  of  the  Communists 
to  deny  the  families  the  comfort  owed  them. 
As  Mr.  Pulbright  said,  "Their  agreement  to 
cooperate  in  this  unfinished  business  would 
indeed  be  recognized  through  the  world  as  a 
mark  of  humanity  and  good  faith." 

The  further  fact  is,  however,  that  the  MIA 
situation  is  like  the  earlier  POW  situation. 
In  both,  Hanoi  has  used  an  issue  with  a 
sharp  humanitarian  edge  as  a  political  lever. 
Washington,  rather  than  pay  the  demanded 
political  price,  has  sought  to  characterize  the 
issue  as  strictly  humanitarian  and  to  put  on 
Hanoi  the  entire  onus  for  not  offering  satis- 
faction on  it.  As  before,  it  is  hard  to  see 
which  of  the  two  countries  is  the  mora 
cynical. 

For  Instance,  North  \^etnam  and  the  PRO 
have  linked  their  performance  on  MIAs  un- 
der Article  8(b)  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
to  Saigon's  performance  on  releasing  civilian 
prisoners  under  Article  8(c) — the  two  are 
"unrelated,"  the  Pentagon  tells  Mr.  Pul- 
bright. In  the  small  luilt  set  up  to  execute 
Article  8(b).  the  Communist  side  has  pro- 
posed to  build  cemeteries  for  its  dead  in 
SfUgon  controlled  arectf — "contentious  and 
extraneous,"  says  the  Pentagon.  The  Commu- 
nist side  insists  that  Vietnamese  next-of-kin 
be  allowed  to  visit  graves  prior  to  or  insteaid 
of  repatriation  of  remains — "irrelevsLnt,"  in 
the  Pentagon's  view.  Hanoi  and  the  PRG 
have  used  sessions  of  the  MIA  unit  to  com- 
plain about  alleged  ceasefire  violations  by 
Saigon  and  the  United  States — "propaganda 
speeches,  boycotts  walkouts  and  general 
stalling  tactics,"  says  the  Pentagon.  On  the 
one  occasion  when  the  United  States  sent  a 
search  team  into  a  PRO-clalmed  area,  with- 
out getting  the  requisite  PRG  permission, 
guerrillas  opened  fire  on  the  unarmed  search 
party  and  killed  two  men,  one  American,  one 
South  Vietnamese. 

If  this  is  business  as  nsual  fior  Vietnam,  tt 
is  exploitation  as  usual  tor  the  affected  fami- 
lies. The  administration  trfls  them  that  "we 
are  really  on  the  same  side"  and  that  it  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  gain  Hanoi's  compliance 
With  the  MIA  article.  But  the  administra- 
tion and  the  families  are  not  on  "the  same 
Bide":  the  administration  puts  support  of 
Saigon  ahead  of  reiiet  for  the  famUies.  Nor 
is  1ft  doing  all  it  can  to  gain  Hancri's  com- 
pliance: it  Is  doing  mueh  less  than  it  could 
If  its  primary  goal  wera  relief  for  the  fami- 
lies. The  families  are  being  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  answer  lies  In  bringing  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  Hanoi  and  the  PRO. 

Since  world  c^inlon  failed  to  sway  Hanoi 
on  the  POWs,  however,  it  can  hardly  make 
mnch  impact  on  title  much  lees  emotional 
azKl  politically  volatUe  issue  of  the  MIAs. 
The  American  public  at  large  wishes  to  keep 
the  MIAs  out  of  mind,  Just  as  the  American 
government  wishes  to  prevent  them  from 
undercutting  it«  basic  policy  of  supporting 
President  Thleu.  There  is  scant  reason  to 
expect  that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  will 
break  the  cease-fire  agreements  Into  separate 
parts,  accommodating  Washington  In  a  part 
of  special  American  interest  but  waiving 
Washington's  cooperatioo  in  parts  of  its  own 
special  interest.  It  Is  cynical,  not  to  say 
cruel,  to  conceal  this  imderiying  reality  from 
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the  famlUes  of  the  MIAa,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  by  saying 
"We  wiU  press  for  fuU  compliance  with  the 
peace  accords  .  .  .  particularly  a  provision 
that  promised  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  those  Americans  who  are  missing  lu 
ewtlon." 

Agreement  ok  Endikg  the  War  and  Restor. 

ING  TUB  Peace  iir  Vietnam 
Chaptkb  m. — The  return  of  captured  mm. 
tary  personnel  and  foreign  civilians,  ani 
captured  and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel 

Article  6 

January  27,  1973. 

(a)  The  return  of  captured  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
shall  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  and 
completed  not  later  than  the  same  day  as 
the  troc^  withdrawal  mentioned  in  Article 
6.  The  parties  shall  exchange  complete  lists 
of  the  above-mentioned  captiired  military 
personnel  and  foreign  clTlllans  on  the  day 
of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 

(b)  The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to 
get  Infornuition  about  those  military  person- 
nel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  miss- 
ing in  action,  to  determine  the  location  and 
take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of 
the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  nmy  be  required  to  get  informa- 
tion about  those  still  considered  missing  1b 
action. 

(c)  The  question  of  the  return  of  Viet- 
namese civilian  personnel  captured  and  de- 
tained in  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by 
the  two  South  Vletnamsse  parties  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  principles  at  Article  31(b)  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Vietnam  of  J\Uy  30,  1964.  The  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  will  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
national  reconciliation  and  concord,  with  a 
view  to  ending  hatred  and  enmity,  in  order 
to  ease  suffering  and  to  reunite  famillee.  The 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will  do  their 
utmost  to  resolve  this  question  within  ninety 
days  after  the  cease-fire  oomes  into  effect. 

Joint  Commttniqitx  or  Junc  13,  1973 
8.   In  conformity  with  Article  8  of  th» 
Agreement: 

(a)  Any  captured  personnel  covered  by 
Article  8(a)  of  the  Agreement  who  have  not 
yet  been  returned  shall  be  returned  without 
delay,  and  in  any  event  within  no  more 
than  thirty  days  from  tbe  date  of  signature 
of  this  Joint  Communique. 

(b)  All  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Agreement 
and  the  Protocol  on  tbe  Return  of  Captured 
Personnel  shall  be  scrupulously  implement- 
ed. AU  Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  cov- 
ered by  Article  8(c)  of  ttie  Agreement  and 
Article  7  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Return  of 
Captured  Personnel  shall  be  returned  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  two  South  Vietnamese  par- 
ties shall  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish  this 
within  forty-five  days  from  the  date  of  sig- 
nature of  this  Joint  Communique. 

(c)  In  conformity  with  Article  8  of  tbe 
Protocol  on  the  Return  of  Captured  Person- 
nel, all  captured  and  detained  personnel  cov- 
ered by  that  Protocol  shaU  be  treated 
humanely  at  all  times.  The  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  shall  immediately  implement 
ArUcle  9  of  that  Protocol  and,  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Joint 
Communique,  allow  National  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties they  have  agreed  upon  to  visit  all 
places  where  these  personnel  are  held. 

(d)  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
shall  cooperate  in  obtaining  information 
about  TTiiMing  persons  and  In  determining 
the  location  of  and  in  l^lng  care  of  the 
graves  of  the  dead. 
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(e)  In  conformity  with  Article  8(b)  of 
the  Agreement,  the  parties  shall  help  each 
other  to  get  Information  about  those  mili- 
tary personnel  and  foreign  civilians  of  the 
parties  missing  in  action,  to  determire  the 
location  and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the 
dead  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and 
repatriation  of  the  remains,  and  to  take 
any  such  other  measures  as  may  be  required 
to  get  Information  about  those  still  consid- 
ered missing  In  action.  For  this  ptu^jose,  fre- 
quent and  regular  liaison  flights  shall  be 
made  between  Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

ABTICLE    5    OF    THE    AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE 

Lao  Patriotic  Front  and  the  Government 

OP  Laos,  February  21,  1973 

Both  sides  win  return  to  each  other  all 
persons  regardless  of  nationality  that  were 
captured  during  the  war,  Including  those  im- 
prisoned for  cooperating  with  the  other  side. 
Their  return  will  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  procedures  set  up  by  the  two  sides, 
and,  at  the  latest,  must  be  completed  with- 
in 60  days  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Provisional  Govermnent  of  National 
Union  and  the  Joint  National  Political 
Council. 

After  all  those  who  were  captured  have 
been  returned,  each  side  has  the  duty  to 
gather  information  on  those  missing  during 
the  war  and  report  the  information  to  the 
other  side. 

Article  18  of  the  Protocol  Signed  by  the 
Lao    Patriotic    Front    and    the    Govern- 
ment of  Laos,  September   14,   1973 
"A.  The  return  of  all  persons  regardless 
of  nationality  who  were  captured  and  im- 
prisoned for  cooperating  with  the  other  side 
during  the  war  will  be  accomplished  in  three 
stages  and  completed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  mili- 
tary personnel. 

"B.  The  return  of  prisoners  at  each  stage 
from  each  side  will  be  reported  by  number 
o£  persons,  location,  and  time  of  the  Joint 
Central  Commission  to  Implement  the 
Agreement  (JCCIA)   48  hours  in  advance. 

"C.  Within  15  to  30  days,  counting  from 
the  date  of  signing  of  this  Protocol,  each 
side  will  report  the  number  of  those  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  to  the  JCCIA,  indi- 
cating nationality  and  whether  military  or 
civilian,  together  with  a  list  of  names  of 
those  who  died  in  captivity. 

"D.  After  the  return  of  the  prisoners  is 
completed,  each  side  must  report  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  JCCIA  infOTmatlon  it  is 
able  to  obtain  about  persons  missing  during 
the  wskr  regardless  of  nationality. 

"B.  The  return  of  thoee  captured  and  Im- 
prisoned during  the  war  and  the  gathering 
of  Information  that  each  side  will  submit 
about  the  persons  missing  during  the  war  is 
the  re^jonsibillty  of  the  JCCIA.  When  both 
Sides  in  the  JCCIA  believe  it  necessary,  they 
may  request  assistance  from  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
69— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATTNQ  TO 
POSSIBLE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES AND  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

FOOD  FOB  FKACB,  NOT  WAB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hughes,  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  make  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  possible  misuse  of 
agricultural  commodities  imder  the  food 
for  peace  program,  or  of  foreign  curren- 
cies generated  from  the  sale  of  these 
commodities.  The  resolution  calls  for  a 
report  to  Congress  within  90  days,  with 
recommendations  on  legislative  action. 

Mr.  President,  food  for  peace  is  a  prov- 
en program.  For  almost  20  years,  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipments  have  provided  the 
critical  margin  of  nourishment  which  has 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world.  And  throughout  the  developed 
world  the  food  for  peace  program  has  led 
international  humanitarian  assistance 
efforts,  serving  as  a  model  for  what  aid 
programs  can  and  should  be. 

However,  now  we  see  the  administra- 
tion turning  this  respected  program  into 
a  travesty  as  administration  officials 
search  for  ways  to  covertly  support  mili- 
tary operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Congress,  having  called  a  halt  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  now  must  contend  with 
efforts  by  the  executive  branch  to  sub- 
vert this  congressionsJ  directive. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  legislation  last  fall, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  prohibit 
agreements,  without  prior  approval  of 
Congress,  that  permit  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  generated  by  Public  Law  480 
food  commodity  sales,  for  military  pur- 
poses. As  finally  enacted,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93- 
189,  provides  under  section  40  that,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1974,  congressional  author- 
ization shall  be  required  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  all  foreign  currencies.  This  gen- 
eral provision,  replacing  the  earUer 
specific  prohibition,  may  need  to  be 
strengthened  to  make  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress absolutely  clear. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  intend  to  interpret  the 
law  as  permitting  it  to  continue  agree- 
ments— presently  limited  to  Just  two  na- 
tions, Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam— 
for  the  diversion  of  Public  Law  480- 
generated  currencies  for  miUtary  pur- 
poses. Congress  must  not  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  find  loopholes  in  the  law 
to  continue  actions  that  undermine  the 
humanitarian  totent  of  the  food  assist- 
ance program. 

If  this  continues,  the  administration 
will  only  weaken  a  program  that  has 
stood  out  as  one  of  our  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  foreign  assistance. 

In  the  February  11,  1974,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Jack  Anderson  de- 
scribed In  his  column  continued  abuses 
of  the  food  for  peace  program.  Mr.  An- 
derson wrote: 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  established  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world,  has  been  per- 
verted into  a  food  for  war  program  in  South- 
east Asia  ...  In  Cambodia,  President  NUon 
gave  the  Lon  Nol  regime  special  permission 
to  use  up  to  80  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  American  food  for  conmoon  de- 
fense and  internal  security.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Thleu  regime  Is  permitted  to  spend 


a  fuU  100  percent  of  the  food  proceeds  on 
military  buildup. 

Mr.  Anderson  claimed  that  in  Phnom 
Penh,  bags  of  Public  Law  480  rice  for 
refugees  were  being  diverted  directly  for 
army  rations. 

Tables  provided  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
tei-national  Development  indicate  that 
within  fiscal  year  1974  alone,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  title  I  PubUc  Law 
480  shipments  to  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  has  more  than  doubled.  Forty- 
four  percent — almost  half — of  aU  food 
for  peace  shipments  from  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world  in  fiscal 
year  1974  will  go  to  these  two  nations. 
That  works  out  to  a  major  diversion  of 
local  currencies  in  these  countries, 
through  U.S.  food  assistance,  for  de- 
fense purposes — an  indirect  but  never- 
theless substantial  addition  to  American 
mihtary  aid. 

Meanwhile,  commodity  assistance  for 
humanitarian  programs  by  CARE  and 
church-sponsored  reUef  agencies  have 
been  cut  back.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
20  million  fewer  people  are  being  helped 
to  avoid  starvation  than  2  years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  take 
early  action  to  prevent  profoundly  seri- 
ous distortions  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  being  introduced 
today  at  the  earliest  possible  conven- 
ience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  69 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
each  conduct  an  Immediate  and  thorough 
investigation  to  deten-^lne  whether  (1)  for- 
eign currencies  generated  from  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Asalet- 
auce  Act  of  1954,  and  (2)  agricultural  com- 
modities Intended  for  use  under  such  Act 
have  been  or  are  being  utilized  in  violation 
of  that  or  any  other  Act,  particularly  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  report  the  results  of  their  respective 
investigations  to  the  Congress  within  90 
days  after  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  they  may 
individually  or   Jointly  deem   appropriate. 

S*c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Agriculture  after  It  has  t>een  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURMOTT    aESOLUTTON    SS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  tills  time 
of  the  year  we  are  reminded  of  tiie  lack 
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of  freedom  In  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  For  many  years,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  right  of  self-determination  of 
these  pe(H)le,  uid  I  can  only  hc^^e  that 
the  asplratioiu  of  the  Baltic  peoples  will 
yet  be  realized. 

I  am  cosponsoring,  along  wlUi  Sena- 
tors Pkrct,  Hart,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Stevenson,  DomincK,  Griffin,  Taft, 
Javits,  and  Brock,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  66  to  stimulate  the  release 
from  prison  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  seaman.  The  United  States 
has  a  special  duty  to  act  In  this  matter 
since  Kudirka  was  returned  to  Soviet 
authority  when  he  sought  political 
a.sylum  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Virjilant  In  U.S.  territorial  waters  on 
November  23, 1970. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  at  this  time 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  edi- 
torial marking  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial Is  equally  valid  today  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rccou). 

Thx  Baltic  States 

rree  Lltbuanlans  everywhere — and  an  un- 
known number  of  Lithuanians  In  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well — will  mark  today  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  It  was  on  Feb.  16,  1918,  that  the 
Lietuoo*  taryba  or  CouncU  of  Lithuania  met 
In  Vilnius  and  declared  the  existence  of  an 
independent  state  free  of  ties  to  all  other 
sovereignties. 

Observance  of  this  anniversary — like  the 
marking  of  the  corresponding  dates  by  the 
peoples  of  Latvia  and  Estonia — may  seem 
purely  theoretical  and  even  fanciful  to  the 
modern  realists.  The  Baltic  States  were  long 
ago  occupied  by  the  Eed  Army  and  Involun- 
tarUy  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  today's  "realists",  lgnc»-e,  however. 
Is  that  the  desire  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence still  bums  In  all  three  of  the  Baltic 
states  Bitd  among  a  considerable  part  of 
their  Inhabitants.  In  Lithuania  alone  there 
have  been  such  recent  manifestations  as  the 
self-lmmolatlon  of  Romas  Kalanta,  mass 
street  demonstrations  by  thousands  of  young 
Lithuanians  and  the  petition  of  17,000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  directed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Obviously,  the  chances  are  not  bright  for 
the  Baltic  peoples  to  regain  their  Independ- 
ence. But  the  conquest  and  elimination  erf 
these  onoe-free  republics  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  one  of  those  acts  of  Injustice  by  a  great 
power  to««Kl  Its  small  nelghlsors  that  the 
world  can  never  forget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thhik 
it  Is  £«)propriate  at  this  time  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  my  decision  to  cospon- 
sor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66, 
which  calls  for  the  immediate  release  of 
Simas  Kudirka,  a  Lithuanian  seaman  be- 
ing held  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  Kudirka,  you  m^  recall,  who  had 
sought  asylum  aboard  the  n.8.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  but  was  Instead 
returned  by  the  ship's  captain  to  Soviet 
authorities.  This  tragic  episode  occurred 
on  November  23.  1970.  Kudirka  has  been 
held  Incommunicado  ever  since. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massaehusetta  (Mr.  Bkooke), 
the  ftenatof  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Guknxt)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 


ley), and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  to 
urge  the  release  from  prison  of  Simas 
Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian  seaman. 


ADDITIONAL  (X>SPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     2  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 257,  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  requiring  amendments  to  bills  and 
resolutions  to  be  germane. 


MINIMUM  WAGB  BILL- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.   864 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  many  montlis  an  adjustment  in  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  under  consid- 
eration, a  factor  which  could  nullify  sill 
attempts  to  assist  the  workingman  hEis 
been  lurking  in  the  background  unno- 
ticed. S.  2747  seeks  to  bring  a  better 
standard  of  living  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers  by  raising  the  minimum 
wage.  The  bill  fails,  however,  to  deal 
with  a  major  obstacle  to  job  security — 
wage  and  price  controls.  The  time  Is 
overdue  for  us  to  level  Mth  the  American 
workingman  and  admit  that  price  con- 
trols do  not  work,  and  they  cannot  be 
made  to  work  in  a  free  economy.  The 
longer  we  postpone  the  lilting  of  con- 
trols the  greater  is  the  gamble  we  take 
with  the  employment  of  the  very  workers 
that  S.  2747  proposes  to  help  by  raising 
the  minimum  wage. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce,  today,  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Economic  Sta- 
bihzation  Act  thereby  abolishing  the 
existing  system  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. This  is  essential  if  the  economy  is 
to  be  allowed  to  adjust  to  increases  in 
wage  levels  mandated  by  S.  2747.  It  is 
also  essential  if  we  are  to  reverse  the 
loss  of  jobs  now  resulting  from  shortages 
created  by  economic  controls. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  would  hke  to 
cite  the  case  of  the  Steveas  and  Thomp- 
son Paper  Co.,  one  of  four  such  com- 
panies in  New  York  facing  imminent 
shutdowns  if  pulp  cannot  be  obtained  to 
continue  operations.  In  past  years,  the 
Stevens  and  Thompson  Co.  could  count 
on  25  to  30  suppliers.  Price  controls  have 
taken  the  profit  out  of  selling  pulp,  and 
now,  the  company  cannot  find  one  reli- 
able supplier.  Not  only  does  Stevens  and 
Thompson  employ  200  workers,  it  is  the 
one  sustaining  Industry  for  the  town  of 
Greenwich.  N.Y.  If  the  paper  operation 
shuts  down  after  105  years  of  continued 
operation.  It  will  reduce  Greenwich  to  a 
ghost  town  and  obviate  the  principal 
means  of  livelihood  for  a  population  of 
2,262  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  assume  the  mall  of  our 
colleagues  contains  majiy   similar  ez- 
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amples  of  economic  dislocations  and  jobs 
lost  as  a  direct  result  of  w£ige  and  jMlce 
controls.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  received 
urgent  appeals  from  manufacturers  of 
exhaust  fans,  medical  supplies,  indus- 
trial packaging,  seals,  eloctrical  goods, 
plastics,  paper,  hosiery,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, hardware,  prestress  concrete  and 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  from  railroads, 
hospitals,  farmers,  employee  groups,  trade 
associations  and  meat  packers,  to  name 
.iust  a  samphng.  Rumiing  through  all 
this  mail  is  a  common  anguished  call 
for  relief  from  the  impact  of  economic 
controls — relief  for  those  writing  the  let- 
ters or  relief  for  their  suppliers.  A  num- 
ber of  New  York  firms,  especially  smaller 
ones,  have  already  had  to  cut  back  or 
shut  down.  Many  others  t\Tlte  that  they 
will  have  to  close  down  in  another  few 
v/ecks  unless  they  find  some  way  around 
the  shortages  now  crippling  them.  More- 
over, they  make  it  clear  that  the  longer 
the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  more  far  reaching  will  be  the 
di.'^locations  in  their  ov.n  areas  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  th?.t  the  ex- 
periences I  have  described  are  not  imique 
to  New  York  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  study  just  completed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  confirms 
the  dislocations  I  have  described  are 
anything  but  localized.  Let  me  cite  some 
of  the  findings  of  the  NAM  study  as  re- 
ported in  a  recent  issue  of  Human 
Events: 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  companies  Indi- 
cated that  the  scrapping  of  price  controls 
would  encourage  them  to  Increase  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  One  out  of  every  three  has 
postponed  or  cancelled  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  due  to  controls. 

Three  out  of  five  small  firms  and  four  out 
of  five  large  companies  state*  that  controls 
adversely  affected  corporate  earnings. 

Some  84  percent  of  all  firms  said  "no" 
when  asked  If  controls  had  any  beneficial 
effects  on  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Some  97  percent  of  the  large  companies 
and  almost  92  percent  of  the  small  firms 
favored   a   quick  end   of  controls. 

Some  45  percent  of  the  firms  said  controls 
are  damaging  the  UJ3.  position  in  foreign 
trade. 

More  than  76  percent  of  the  small  firms 
and  nearly  87  percent  of  the  large  com- 
panies said  that  constmaera  •would  end  up 
paying  more  for  products  purchased  be- 
oa\xse  of  controls. 

The  record,  Mr.  President,  seems  over- 
whelming. Our  intervention  Into  the 
workings  of  our  complex  economy  has 
created  shortages  in  goods  that  only  re- 
cently were  in  good  supply,  it  has  in- 
hibited investment  In  new  facilities,  and 
threatens  to  unleash  large-scale  tmem- 
ployment.  These  serious  dislocations  are 
the  devastating  ccRisequenoes  of  our  at- 
tempt to  control  Inflation  by  attacking 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  causes.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain consumer  price  stability  through 
wage  and  price  controls  ia  the  face  of 
the  universai  experience  here  and 
abroad  demonstrating  that  these  meas- 
ures will  not  relieve  inflationary  pres- 
sures any  more  than  sealing  off  the 
safety   valve   will  save   an   overheated 
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boiler  from  exploding.  In  fact,  to  the 
extent  ttiat  we  have  diverted  ourselves 
from  attending  to  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion— namely,  an  excessive  expansion  of 
the  supply  of  money — to  that  extent 
have  we  allowed  the  pressure  to  continue 
to  build  imtil  they  burst  out  here  and 
there  with  special  violence,  just  as  they 
have  during  the  past  year. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
ofiQce  in  1969  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  utility  of  controls.  Be- 
tween December  1970  and  August  1971, 
when  the  President  invoked  the  powers 
granted  him  under  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  had  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.8  percent.  Since  August  1971,  the  Na- 
tion has  undergone  the  trauma  of  four 
phases  of  controls  in  various  forms  that 
have  imposed  extrsiordinary  disloca- 
tions on  an  already  strained  economy, 
and  to  what  end?  Since  August  1971, 
the  Consximer  Price  Index  has  risen  at 
an  accelerated  rate  that  for  the  12- 
month  period  before  the  Arab  boycott 
had  reached  a  level  of  7.3  percent. 

The  explanation  is  not  difiQcult  to  find. 
In  the  3-month  period  before  controls, 
the  Federal  Reserve  increased  the  money 
supply  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  5  per- 
cent. Since  controls  were  imposed,  the 
money  supply  has  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  9.1  percent.  Economic 
controls  simply  could  not  hold  the  lid 
on  an  economy  that  was  overheated  by 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  Federal  deficits 
totaling  more  than  $100  billion  in  a 
5-year  period. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  controls  have 
failed  so  signally  in  achieving  their  ob- 
jective of  price  stabiUty.  What  is  far 
more  serious  is  that  in  the  process  of 
imposing  them  we  have  caused  disloca- 
tions that  will  plague  us  far  into  the 
future.  The  extent  of  these  dislocations, 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
spreading,  becomes  more  apparent  every 
day.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  every  bag 
of  constituent  mall  I  receive  contains 
new  examples  of  essential  items  in  short 
supply. 

What  we  must  imderstand  is  that 
these  shortages  did  not  Just  "happen." 
They  were  caused.  They  are  the  pre- 
dictable consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  controls  on  a  free  economy.  When 
the  market  ceases  to  be  free,  when  a 
willing  buyer  is  not  allowed  to  bargain 
with  a  willing  seller,  we  destroy  the  sig- 
nals that  channel  Investment  and  pro- 
duction. If  a  producer  Is  not  allowed 
to  sell  a  given  item  at  a  price  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  and  risk  in  its  pro- 
duction, he  will  simply  stop  producing 
it.  This  simple  lesson  in  economics  was 
driven  home  to  miUions  of  Americans 
last  summer  as  they  watched  on  tele- 
vision the  destruction  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  day-old  chicks  because  the  price 
allowed  farmers  for  the  sale  of  their 
poultry  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
feed  required  to  bring  those  chicks  to 
marketable  size.  And  so  it  is  with  ex- 
panding production  to  meet  increased 
demand.  No  one  will  Invest  In  new  plant 
and  equipment  If  the  goods  to  be  pro- 
duced are  not  permitted  to  be  sold  for  a 


price  that  will  £illow  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
blame  oiu:  shortages  on  exports;  and  it 
was,  of  course,  to  control  these  that  the 
House  adopted  H.R.  8547,  the  Export 
Control  Amendments  of  1973,  which  the 
Senate  was  scheduled  to  debate  last 
month.  H.R.  8547  seeks  to  attack  the 
problem  of  growing  shortages  by  limit- 
ing the  export  of  goods  in  short  supply. 
The  bill  as  reported  out  ignores,  how- 
ever, the  reason  why  such  goods  are  not 
being  sold  within  the  United  States  in 
the  first  place.  Too  often  they  are  not 
being  sold  domestically  because  the 
prices  at  which  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil allows  them  to  be  sold  do  not  justify 
the  cost  of  their  production. 

While  it  is  true  that  today  many  items 
in  short  supply  are  being  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  free  mar- 
kets abroad,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
prohibition  of  such  exports  will  solve  the 
problem  of  shortages  facing  domestic 
consumers.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  ex- 
port restrictions  could  lead  other  coim- 
tries  to  place  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  goods  we  In  the  United  States  require, 
such  laws  are  apt  to  be  as  futile  as  the 
attempt  to  fight  inflation  with  wage  and 
price  controls.  Commodities  that  are 
shipped  abroad  because  they  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  profit  at  home  are  apt  not  to  be 
produced  at  aU  if  they  are  denied  access 
to  free  markets. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  case  of  steel  rebars  that  are  used 
to  reinforce  concrete  foundations.  His- 
torically, steel  rebars  are  produced  by 
large  steel  mills  when  demand  for  more 
profitable  steel  products  slackens.  Small 
mills  which  have  been  able  to  reduce 
costs  by  using  ferrous  scrap,  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  maintain  a  more  con- 
tinuous flow  of  this  Inexpensive  Item.  Be- 
cause controls  froze  rebars  at  a  low  price, 
this  item  has  been  forced  out  of  domestic 
markets  by  rising  costs  of  production  and 
spiraling  demand  for  more  profltable 
items.  Even  though  the  Commerce  De- 
partment placed  limits  on  the  export  of 
ferrous  scrap,  the  domestic  shortage  of 
rebars  has  continued.  Rebars  will  be  pro- 
duced for  sale  at  a  profit  abroad.  They 
wUl  not  be  produced  for  sale  at  a  loss  at 
home.  Prohibiting  their  export,  there- 
fore, will  only  mean  that  American  mills, 
large  and  small,  will  stop  producing 
them.  The  steel  Industry,  incidaitally, 
is  not  petitioning  for  the  decontrol  of  re- 
bars. The  purchasers  are. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  lingering  doubts  that  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  coQtrols  Is  harmful  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  current  shortages  In  more  than 
150  critical  industrial  commodities  that 
have  been  caused  by  price  controls  wiU 
not  be  legislated  out  of  existence  by  im- 
posing still  other  controls  on  our  econ- 
omy. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  price  controls  simply  do  not 
work.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  de- 
vising a  more  effective  regulatory  ma- 
chinery. Economic  tnterrelatlcmshlps  are 
so  subtle,  so  soisitlve,  that  it  Is  impossi- 
ble for  any  body  of  regulators,  however 


large,  however  wise,  to  anticipate  how 
and  where  to  mobilize  the  resources  and 
set  the  prices  so  that  our  infinitely  com- 
plex economy  c£in  work  at  maximum  efiS- 
ciency.  The  tragic  consequences  of  recent 
governmental  attempts  to  control  prices 
and  wages  here  and  abroad  provides  per- 
suasive evidence  that  there  is  no  admin- 
istrative or  procedural  reform  that  can 
improve  them. 

The  time  has  tome  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  wage  and  price  controls  not 
only  do  not  work — they  cannot  be  made 
to  work  in  a  free  society.  The  legislative 
authority  conferred  by  the  Congress  and 
invoked  by  the  President  has  resulted  in 
grave  injury  to  every  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy without  achieving  any  significant 
offsetting  benefits.  In  short,  wage  and 
price  controls  have  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  the  United  States,  and  should 
be  abolished  forthwith. 

Two  months  ago,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  energy  bill 
that  would  have  accomplished  this  ob- 
jective by  terminating  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  As  might  be  expected,  I 
was  met  with  objections  that  whereas 
wage  and  price  controls  were  of  course 
not  desirable,  the  time  was  not  oppor- 
tune for  restoring  freedom  to  the  econ- 
omy. Arguments  were  made  to  the  effect 
that  because  of  the  energy  crises,  and 
this  or  that  other  factor,  an  immediate 
hfting  of  controls  would  create  chaos. 
Therefore,  it  was  said,  we  would  have 
to  wait  for  a  more  appropriate  moment 
when  some  degree  of  price  stabihty  had 
been  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  is  that  the  time  will 
never  be  "just  right"  to  return  the  direc- 
tion of  our  economy  to  the  decislMis  free- 
ly made  on  a  daily  basis  between  milll(ms 
of  buyers  and  sellers.  What  can  be  said 
with  equal  certainty  is  that  the  Icwiger 
we  wait,  the  longer  we  postpMie  the 
moment  when  we  lift  the  albatross  of 
controls  from  aroimd  our  economic 
necks,  the  greater  will  be  the  immediate 
dislocations  as  prices  are  released  to 
seek  their  natural  level — and  In  the 
meantime,  with  glacial  certainty,  we  will 
see  the  shortages  continue  to  spread, 
causing  more  and  more  firms  to  close 
their  doors  for  lack  of  essential  sup- 
plies, adding  their  employees  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unanployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  summarize  what  it  is  I  have  tried 
to  say  in  these  few  minutes  than  to  quote 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  November  1973  issue  of  ■'Modem 
Plastics."  Although  it  speaks  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  just  one  industry,  and 
the  controls  on  that  industry  have  re- 
cently been  relaxed,  the  problems  de- 
scribed and  conclusions  drawn  are  of 
very  broad  appUcation  today. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  current  price  con- 
trols have  created  an  AUce-ln-Wonderland 
scene  of  unreality  where  It  Is  going  to  be- 
come Increasingly  difficult  to  operate.  Resin 
suppliers,  forced  to  sell  at  severely  limited 
list  prices  (and  without  control  over  what 
their  customers  do  with  the  resins),  aren't 
exactly  falling  all  over  each  other  to  build 
new  capacities.  Converters  who  have  price 
commitments    to   their   customers,   but   are 
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forced  to  pay  twlco  the  go!ng  rate,  &re  start- 
ing to  think  about  trading:  instead  oX  manu- 
facturing. End  uaera.  hearing  a  gro<rtng 
chorua  of  "shortage,  ahortage,  shortage,"  are 
worrying  whether  or  not  to  design  In 
plastics. 

And  the  whole  industry  Is  in  malignant 
turmolL 

What  to  do. 

Remove  price  controls.  It  was  a  free 
economy  that  brought  rcsln  prices  down,  let 
It  be  a  free  economy  that  will  allow  resin 
prices  to  move  up  to  where  economic  forces 
wlU  allow  them  to  be.  Free  competition  In  a 
free  market  place  has  brought  the  pasties 
Industry  to  Its  present  prominence.  Only  a 
return  to  those  conditions  will  assure  Its 
future  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  face  the 
facts  is  now.  The  time  to  bite  the  bullet 
of  decontrol  is  now. 

For  2  weeks,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization  held  hear- 
ings to  consider  whether  the  Economic 
Stabilisation  Act  of  1970  authorizing 
these  controls  should  be  extended  be- 
yound  Its  ciurent  expiration  date  of 
April  30,  1974.  Witness  after  witness  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  price  and  wage  controls  has  been 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  On  this,  such 
important  and  disparate  groups  as  the 
APL-CIO,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  are  in  complete  agreement.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  still  greater  short 
and  long  term  damage  to  the  economy 
and  employment  Is  to  terminate  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  now  Im- 
mediately. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKNOMEKT  ITO.  969 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bakxb,  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  Mt.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Manshblb.  Mr.  Inoutb,  Mr.  Robkrt  C 
Bym,  Mr.  WnjJAMs,  Mr.  Macitosow,  Mr. 
Stevkms.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  Resolution  245, 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 


announc:ement  op  hearings  on 

LONE  PEAK  wilderness  AREA. 
UTAH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  29.  a 
bill  to  estabiiah  the  Lone  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  in  the  State  of  Utah;  S.  110.  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  C?aHf.,  as  the 
Agua  Tibia  wilderness  for  Inclusion  In 
the  wilderness  preservatlcai  system; 
S.  Ill,  a  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.  Calif., 
as  the  Emigrant  Wilderness  for  inclu- 
rfon  In  the  nati<Rial  wfldemess  preser- 


vation system;  S.  216,  a  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Cape  Romain  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  S.C,  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  imder  the  Wilderness  Act;  S 
331,  a  blU  to  establldi  the  Chassahow- 
itzka  National  Wilderness  Area  in  the 
State  of  Florida:  S.  332.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  St.  Marks  National  Wilderness 
Area  in  the  State  of  Florida;  S.  600,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  as  wilder- 
ness; and  S.  777,  a  bill  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Brigantine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  AtlEntic,  Burlington, 
Ocean  Counties,  N.J.,  as  wilderness.  In 
addition,  two  areas  included  in  S.  601,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  areas  in  the 
United  States  as  v.ilderness  areas,  are  to 
be  considered  in  this  hearing.  The  two 
areas  are  Agua  Tibia  and  Emigrant 
Basin,  both  in  California. 

The  hcarins  will  be  held  on  March  19. 
1974.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirkseii 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those  who  wish 
to  testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  in- 
clusion in  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact Steven  P.  Quarles,  special  counsel  to 
the  committee,  at  225-2C56. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesdaj- 
February  27,  1974,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Rober  Firth,  of  California,  to  be  a  U  S 
district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California,  vice  Charles  H.  Carr  re- 
tired. 

Joseph  L.  McGlynn.  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  Thomas  A.  Masterson,  resigned 

Richard  P.  Matsch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Colorado,  vice  Olin  H.  Chilson,  retired. 

Tliomas  C.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  nee  George  Ros- 
llng,  deceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan); 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Hruska)  and  myself  a*  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUowtng  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

W.  Vhicent  Rakestraw,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
James  D.  McKevitt.  resigned. 

Harry  ConnoUy,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  (re- 
appointment) . 
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Robert  E.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Bethel  B.  Larey,  resigned. 

Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  (reappointment) 

Robert  D.  Olson,  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to'  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  (reappointment) 
Stanley  G.  Pitkin,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment) . 

Emmet  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S 
mrrshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years,  (reappoint- 
ment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  28,  1974, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27  and  28.  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations  Committee  opens  its  hearings 
on  the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  will  be  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  Herbert  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

On  March  19  and  20,  the  committee 
will  hear  from  some  of  our  most  promi- 
nent economists.  Including  Pierre  Rln- 
fret,  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Walter  Heller, 
and  Paul  McCracken. 

Then,  on  March  26  and  27,  the  full 
committee  will  hear  from  Mranbers  of  the 
Senate,  all  of  whom  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  our  hearings  and  sub- 
mit their  views  and  comments  on  the 
P>resident's  budget. 

The  committee  will  endeavor  to  hear 
from  outside  witnesses  on  March  21  and 
persons  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  the  committee,  room  1235  Dirk- 
sen Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.; 
telephone  number  225-7293. 


THE  HILL-BURTON  HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
proposed  budget  for  fisca".  year  1975,  the 
administration  again  plans  to  terminate 
the  Hill-Burton  hopsital  construction 
program. 

The  President  states  that  there  is  no 
need  for  further  hospital  construction  in 
the  Nation.  That  may  be  the  case  In  some 
parts  of  the  Nation,  but  in  Arkansas, 
despite  considerable  progress,  there  is 
still  significant  need  for  hospital  con- 
struction, expansion,  and  modernization. 

The  Arkansas  State  Department  of 
Health  has  a  backlog  of  requests  for  Hill- 
Burton  funds  totaling  more  than  $40 
million.  Arkansas  has  a  current  need  for 
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559  new  beds  and  501  replacement  beds  in 
general  hospitals  and  713  additional  and 
681  replacement  beds  for  long-term  care. 

This  progrjim  has  been  an  example  of 
good  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  local  com- 
munities, and  has  resulted  in  construc- 
tion of  more  than  9,000  Arkansas  hos- 
pital and  nursing  hcsne  beds,  with  a 
Federal  share  in  excess  of  $80  million. 
Because  of  the  continuing  need  for  this 
program,  I  will  oppose  its  elimination,  as 
I  did  last  year  when  the  administration 
made  a  similar  proposal. 

A  related  problem  is  the  need  for  more 
medical  personnel  in  Arkansas.  The 
shortage  and  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals  points  to  a  need  for  more 
funding  for  medical  education  and  train- 
ing, yet  funding  for  these  important  pro- 
grams would  actually  decline  under  the 
administration's  budget  proposal. 

To  Illustrate  this  problem,  the  16  coun- 
ties in  east  Arkansas  which  are  part  of 
the  Memphis  regional  medical  program 
have  a  phj'sician-to-population  ratio  of 
1  to  2,093.  This  compares  to  a  national 
ratio  of  1  physician  for  every  675  peo- 
ple. Forty  of  the  75  counties  in  Arkansas 
have  fewer  than  1  doctor  for  every  2,000 
Inhabitants. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  make  clear 
the  need  for  ample  funds  for  health  fa- 
cilities and  for  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  facing  Arkansas 
hospitals,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Osceola  Times  of  February  14. 
The  article  by  Phil  Mullen  reports  on  the 
critical  need  of  the  Osceola  Memorial 
Hospital,  which  has  been  operating  at  105 
percent  of  capacity  for  the  past  2  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dt.  Reggie  Cri.iX)M  Telis  of  Local  Hospftal 

Needs 

(By  Phil  Mullen) 

The  Osceola  Memorial  Hospital  has  been 
operating  at  105  per  cent  of  capacity  for  the 
past  two  months.  How  can  that  be?  That  can 
be  by  putting  patients  In  beds  In  the  hall- 
ways and  In  the  chapel  and  In  other  places. 

Dr.  Beggie  CuUom,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
hxjspltal,  spoke  to  the  Klwanis  Club  on  last 
Thursday  and  he  apologized  because  his  voice 
broke  during  the  talk.  He  explained.  "I  can- 
not help  but  be  emotional  about  this.  I  lost 
a  patient,  a  very  well  loved  45  year  old  lady, 
this  morning,  possibly  because  there  was  no 
room  for  her  In  a  cardiac  care  room." 

Dr.  Cullom,  a  young  native  son  who  has 
just  returned  here  to  practice,  said,  "Per- 
haps I  am  more  upset  about  the  hospital 
situation  than  most  anyone  because  I  was 
trained  to  practice  general  medicine  in  a 
hospital  and  I  don't  think  I  can  paint  you  as 
bleak  a  picture  as  Is  the  truth  about  he 
Osceola  Memorial  Hosplal  now." 

He  declared,  "Your  hospital  is  going  to  col- 
lapse If  you  do  not  renovate  and  exptand  It." 

THI    FLAW 

Under  tiie  plan  offered  by  the  hospital 
consultants  employed  by  the  Quorum  Court, 
the  Osceola  Hospital  would  receive  much 
renovation  and  remodeling  and  would  re- 
ceive 10  new  rooms. 

Dr.  Cullom  said,  "We  hope  to  bring  a  gen- 
eral surgeon  to  Osceola.  He  would  need  more 
than  10  beds  for  his  patients." 

Dr.  Cullom  then  explained  that  It  would 


take  more  than  a  year  to  start  construc- 
tion on  hospital  expansion  if  the  application 
were  made  now  and  every  "red-tape"  situa- 
tion was  met  on  schedule. 

Dr.  Cullom  said,  "I'm  not  a  politician  and 
the  politicians  now  run  our  hospitals.  We 
would  have  to  go  through  an  agency  in 
Jonesboro  and  get  i^proval,  than  an  agency 
In  Little  Rock,  and  finally  to  WashingtcMi. 

In  ejqjlalning  why  the  Osceola  Memorial 
Hospital  will  "lose"  as  much  as  $80,000  next 
year.  Dr.  Cullom  said.  "HEW  will  not  pay. 
for  Its  Medi-Care  patients,  a  fair  fee  for  the 
use  of  our  hospitals.  They  say  they  will  pay 
our  'cost'  but  sometimes  they  won't  do  that 
so  that  means  you  people  who  pay  cash  or 
who  pay  through  hospital  Insurance  have 
to  make  up  the  difference." 

All  this  Is  important  In  making  up  a  fi- 
nancial statement  to  secure  around  a  $2  mil- 
lion bond  issue  to  expand  the  hospital.  These 
would  have  to  be  the  revenue  bonds.  Only 
one  mill  in  county  taxes  go  to  the  hospitals, 
for  maintenance. 

Dr.  Cullom  made  a  very  appealing  talk  as 
he  asked  for  the  support  of  the  Klwanians, 
"as  leading  people  of  this  community."  He 
said.  "It  might  be  possible  that  the  politi- 
cians and  the  bureaucrats  could  be  reached 
to  be  made  to  understand  the  true  small 
town  hospital  picture  of  the  day." 

He  explained,  "When  the  bureaucrats  look 
at  Osceola  they  see  so  many  people  in  the 
census  and  they  say  we  are  entitled  to  so 
many  hospital  beds.  They,  for  some  reason, 
cannot  be  made  to  see  tliat  there  are  30,000 
more  people  in  Osceola  area  that  need  this 
hospital  also. 

Without  sc.me  immediate  and  strong  action 
Dr.  Cullom  could  see  no  optimism  about  the 
maintenance  of  health  care  in  this  com- 
munity even  at  the  level  of  recent  years. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  people  throughout  the  world — 
especially  those  of  Estonian  descent — ob- 
serve the  56th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day;  1974  is  also  a  year  of 
special  significance  as  it  is  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Konstantin  Pats. 
the  last  President  of  an  independent  and 
free  Estonia. 

ProclaiiAed  in  1918  but  lasting  only  to 
1940  when!  Josef  Stalin,  as  a  result  of  his 
infamous  fcact  with  Hitler,  overran  free 
Estonia  ^And  Incorporated  it  into  the 
U.S.SRt  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was 
shortli\'«d  as  an  independent  political  en- 
tity. However,  the  Independence  of  the 
Estonian  spirit  and  Estonian  culture  has 
not  been  extinguished. 

A  significant  manifestation  of  the  im- 
dying  aspiration  of  the  Estonian  people 
for  freedom  and  independence  is  tiie  ef- 
fort of  the  Estonian  World  Council  to 
learn  of  the  fate  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia's last  I»resident,  Konstantin  Pats. 
Shortly  after  the  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Estcmia  in  1940,  President 
Pats  and  his  family  were  taken  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  and  reportedly  deport- 
ed to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  only  rumors  of  the  fate 
of  this  national  hero,  and  his  burial  site 
is  unknown.  It  is  cruel  and  insensitive  of 
the  authorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withhold  any  longer  what  happened  to 
President  Pats  after  his  arrest  in  1940. 
This  is  another  indication  that  cIvU 
rights  and  human  liberties  continue  to  go 
unobserved  by  the  Soviet  regime. 


Expressions  of  the  Estonian  desire  for 
freedom  and  independence  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  In  the  free  world.  It  would  be 
tragic,  indeed,  if  in  our  search  for  a  basis 
of  greater  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  abandoned  our  solidarity  with 
those  Estonians  who  still  treasure  inde- 
pendence. Tlie  sacrifices  of  Estonian  men 
and  women  over  the  centuries  in  the 
search  for  freedom  demand  no  less. 


COSTLY  INFORMATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ask- 
ing industry  to  provide  various  Federal 
agencies  with  more  and  more  informa- 
tion these  days,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
it  is  necessary.  But  we  must  remember 
tlaat  information  has  a  cost  and  that  the 
cost  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  The  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget  estimates  tliat 
la5t  year  alone  industry  spent  a  total 
of  145  million  man-hours  answering  Fed- 
eral questionnaires. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out,  the  autiiority  to  re- 
quest more  information  was  granted  last 
session  to  an  even  gieater  number  of 
regrulator>'  agencies.  Somev.here  we  have 
got  to  draw  the  line  if  coiporatlons  are 
to  be  expected  to  do  their  share  to  keep 
up  with  rapidly  shifting  market  condi- 
tions. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoMFTHrNG  Else  To  Worby  Aboxtt 

In  the  first  months  of  World  War  II,  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  were  dizzy  with  the  idea 
that  they  had  to  run  the  economy  and  went 
beserk  sending  out  questionnaires.  Congress, 
realizing  the  war  would  never  be  won  with 
businessmen  filling  out  surveys,  passed  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942.  Thereafter,  the 
Budget  Bureau  had  to  approve  question- 
naires, first  checking  for  duplication  and 
necessity.  At  the  time,  there  were  4,629  dif- 
Xereut  forms.  There  are  now  5,567,  most  of 
the  increase  due  to  new  federal  programs. 

While  nobody  was  paying  attention,  Ralph 
Nader  cranked  up  his  lobby  last  November 
and  got  Senators  Metcalf,  Hart,  Kennedy  and 
aU  to  gut  the  protections  of  the  1942  act 
through  an  innocent-looking  amendment  to 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill.  Now  law,  the  amend- 
ment shifts  the  coordinating  authority  out 
of  the  Executive  Branch  and  into  Congre.-s' 
investigation-minded  General  Accounting 
Office.  More  to  the  point,  each  independent 
regiJatory  agency  will  be  able  to  override  the 
GAO  and  have  the  last  word  on  whether  it 
will  send  out  a  new  form. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  are 
frantically  trj-ing  to  figure  out  how  to  re- 
capture the  terrain.  For  the  Office  cf  Man- 
agement and  Budget  estimates  that  In  1D73 
Industry  Ei>ent  a  total  of  145  billion  man- 
hours  answermg  federal  questionnaires.  This 
comes  to  $1.45  billion  at  $10  an  hour.  No 
doubt  these  figures  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  the  new  procedure. 

That's  only  the  half  of  it.  As  in  1942.  this 
thirst  for  Information  has  developed  among 
the  bureaucrats  and  their  cheerleaders  on  the 
sidelines  who  want  to  run  the  economy  from 
Washington.  The  way  now  is  ciear  for  agen- 
cies that  are  already  bent  in  this  direction 
to  engage  in  unimpeded  harassment  of  busl- 
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neas  Mad  liKlustry,  using  the  d&to  they  force 
tram  oarpontiooB  to  engage  in  novel  rule- 
making and  antitrust  adventures. 

Ona  only  has  to  read  the  "statement  of 
purpoM"  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
proposed  "Line  of  Business  Report  Program" 
to  see  where  the  government  is  headed. 

•n»e  gist  of  this  PTC  program,  which  surely 
would  have  been  scotched  under  the  old 
procedures,  would  require  that  the  top  600 
corporations  break  out  cost  and  profit  figures 
on  every  line  of  product  each  of  them  makes, 
as  well  as  a  breakdown  for  each  product  on 
assets,  sales,  advertising,  promotion,  research 
and  develc^ment  and  Intra-company  trans- 
t«rB. 

The  FTC's  rationale  is  that  "free  enter- 
prise" Is  inefficient  when  corporations  are 
permitted  to  keep  secrets,  and  that  under  Its 
disclosure  program  "It  will  be  possible  for  a 
firm  to  compare  the  performance  of  each  of 
Its  lines  of  business  with  the  performance 
of  lines  of  business  of  other  firms  which 
produce  similar  products." 

It  has  something  like  this  In  mind:  Sup- 
pose Acme  Corp.  makes  widgets,  gldgets, 
bllvets  and  left-handed  screwdrivers  and  has 
aggregate  profits  of  •!  million.  A  potential 
competitor,  not  knowing  Acme  makes  91.6 
million  on  the  widgets,  breaks  even  on  bllvets 
and  gidgets.  and  loses  $500,000  on  the  screw- 
drivers, might  decide  to  make  screwdrivers, 
which  the  FTC  thinks  would  be  a  waste  of 
national  resources.  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  the 
agency  argues.  If  that  potential  competitor 
knew  the  widgets  were  the  money-makers, 
so  he  could  zero  In  on  them?  Maybe,  but 
somehow  American  capitalism  has  flourished 
all  these  years  without  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  other  fellow's  books. 

But  that's  not  what  the  FTC  Is  really  after 
anyway.  The  chief  Impetus  for  this  program 
comes  from  Its  antitrust  division,  which  has 
been  breaking  Its  pick  lately  trying  to  find 
trusts  to  bust.  It  figures  If  It  can  get  inside 
Industries,  by  forcing  industries  to  turn 
themselves  Inside  out,  it  will  have  better 
luck.  More  likely,  they  would  only  find  sup- 
port for  Imaginative  rationales  to  try  to  frac- 
ture, atomize  and  restructure  American  In- 
dustry. In  other  words,  more  work  for  law- 
yers. 

Now,  we  are  tie  last  people  who  need  to  be 
told  that  corporations  are  often  hypersensi- 
tive about  releasing  information.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  we  think  they  would  be  better  off 
to  release  more  than  they  do,  and  we  would 
certainly  not  take  a  hidebound  stand  against 
further  llne-of -business  data.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  is  thinking  of  ex- 
panding the  requirements  for  such  informa- 
tion in  Its  10-K  reports  and  in  shareholder 
reports.  But  there  ts  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
prietary Information,  and  somewhere  a  line 
has  to  be  drawn. 

The  point  is  that  the  SEC,  which  has  some 
experience  with  the  equities  Involved,  ap- 
proaches this  kind  of  requirement  with  a 
modicum  of  care.  But  given  the  power  to 
interrogate  business,  the  first  thing  the  FTC 
wants  to  do  is  to  fire  off  a  questionnaire 
calling  for  every  company  to  calculate  a  few 
dozen  different  kinds  of  statistics  for  every 
widget  and  gidget.  Surely  businessmen  are 
not  asking  for  much  when  they  ask  for  some 
central  agency  to  monitor  such  Interrjpa- 
tions  and  provide  some  small  protection 
against  harrassment. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  a  moment  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Events  of  recent  days  have  once  again 
shown  the  world  that  the  Soviet  regime 
will  go  to  great  ends  to  suppress  dissent 


within  what  the  Soviet  state  determines 
to  be  its  sphere  of  influence.  Just  as  Solz- 
henltsyn  suffers,  so  do  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  for  decades  have  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  Soviet  domination.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  United  States  must  never 
acquiesce  in  the  Soviet  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
and  that  we  must  once  again  reaffirm 
our  resolve  to  make  freedom  for  these 
nations  an  objective  of  American 
policy.  This  is  especially  important  as  we 
participate  in  an  ongoing  series  of  nego- 
tiations designed  to  lessen  world  tensions. 

All  of  us  remember  the  tragedy  of 
Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian  seaman 
who  attempted  to  defect  to  the  United 
States.  Today,  we  know  that  he  is  in 
prison,  another  victim  of  the  intolerant 
Soviet  regime.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
66  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

That  the  President  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  bring  to  the  Immediate  attention  of 
the  Soviet  government  the  deep  and  growing 
concern  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
over  the  plight  of  Simas  Kudirka  and  to  urge 
his  release  from  imprisonment  and  return  to 
his  family. 

Through  the  Solzhenltsyns,  the  Kudir- 
kas,  the  Panovs,  and  the  Sakharovs,  the 
attention  of  the  world  continues  to  focus 
on  the  plight  of  those  who  live  under 
Communist  rule.  My  prayers  are  with  all 
of  those  people  and  with  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  the  hope  we  all 
share  for  the  eventual  freedom  from  the 
realities  of  Communist  doctrine. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  which  requires  the  rules  of  each 
committee  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  no  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Bttlbs   or   Procedurb   of  the  Senate   Com- 

MrrTEE     ON     RUIXS    AND     ADMINISTRATION 

(Adc^ted  February  4,  1971,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Readopted  with- 
out amendment  January  17,  1973) 

TTTUS    I MEETINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEX 

1.  The  regiUar  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  ajoa..  In 
room  301,  Russell  Office  BuUdlng.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  at  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sec.  133(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194<,  as  amended. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  during  executive 
sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting 
or  when  the  committee  by  majority  vote 
orders  an  executive  session.  (Sec.  133(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  oif  194«, 
as  amended.) 
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3.  Written  notices  at  committee  meetinjo 
wUl  normally  be  sent  by  the  committee^ 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  days  in  advance.  In  addition 
the  committee  staff  wUl  telephone  reminders 
of  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  or  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  in  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  Intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  Items  of  legis- 
lative business,  committee  business,  and  re- 
ferrals will  normally  be  seat  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  by  the  staff  director  at  least 
1  day  in  advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does 
not  preclude  any  members  of  the  committee 
from  raising  appropriate  nonagenda  topics. 

TITLE    n— QUORUMS 

1.  Pursuant  to  sec.  133(d)  5  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXV,  sec.  5(a)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  3  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business. 

3.  Piu-suant  to  rule  XXV,  see.  5(b)  3  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
under  oath;  provided,  however,  that  once  a 
quorum  is  established,  any  one  member  can 
continue  to  take  such  testimony. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXV, 
sec.  5(a)  and  sec.  5(b),  the  subcommittees 
of  this  committee  are  authorized  to  fix  their 
own  quorums  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  the  taking  of  sworn  testimony. 

5.  Under  no  circumstances,  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TITLE    m ^VOTING 

1.  Voting  in  the  committee  on  any  issue 
will  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  in  any 
meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  stated  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  that  measure  unless  pre- 
viously announced  by  the  committee,  and 
such  report  or  announcement  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  and 
the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  conmiittee.  (Sees.  133  (b)  and  (d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  physically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  In  those  Instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  member  has  been 
Informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Sec. 
133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.) 

TITLE    IV DELEGATION    OF   AUTHORITT    TO 

COMMITTEE    CHAHMAN 

1 .  The  chairman  is  auth<Mlzed  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  wMcb  the  committee's 
approval  is  required  and  to  decide  In  the 
committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  Issue,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  ocoxmlttee  at  the 
beginning    of   ecKrh   session.    Including   the 
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senatorial    long-distance    telephone   regula- 
tions and  the  senatorial  telegram  regxilatlons. 

TITU:    V HXARINaS 

All  hearings  a<  the  oommlttee  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
sec.  I33A  of  the  LegUIatlve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Since  the  commit- 
tee is  normally  not  engaged  in  typical  In- 
vestigatory proceedings  involving  significant 
factual  controversies,  additional  Implemen- 
tory  rules  for  hearing  procedtires  are  not 
presently  promulgated. 

TITLE    VI SUBCOMMrrTEES 

1.  There  ahtJl  be  seven,  three-member  sub- 
committees of  the  committee  as  follows: 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

Privileges  and  Elections 

PrlntUig 

Library 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Restaurant 

Computer  Services 

2.  After  constUtation  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  oommlttee,  the  chair- 
man will  announce  selections  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  various 
sut>commlttees  (and  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library)  subject  to  committee  confirmation. 

3.  Each  sutKJommittee  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  to  establish  meeting  dates,  fix 
quorums,  and  adopt  rules  not  inconsistent 
with  Oiese  rules. 

4.  Referrals  of  legislative  measures  and 
other  items  to  subconunltteee  will  be  made 
by  the  chairman  subject  to  approval  by  the 
committee  members. 


ALFRED  DRAYTON— A  SPIRIT 
OP  THE  WEST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
days  when  we  hear  the  words  en\iron- 
ment,  ecology,  and  reclamation  very 
often.  Perhaps  a  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  environment  Is  one  of 
the  qualities  that  will  mark  life  in  the 
1970's.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  examples  of  just  what  is  being  done 
to  make  this  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

There  is  such  an  example  in  my  home 
State,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  results  in  large  measure  to  the  interest 
wid  devotion  of  one  man:  Alfred  Dray- 
ton. 

Alfred  Drayton,  Holt  County,  Nebr., 
rancher.  Is  living  the  tradition  of  the 
West.  Not  only  is  he  a  real  rancher — a 
man  of  the  range — but  he  is  also  a 
farmer,  conservationist,  naturalist,  and 
ecologist.  He  owes  these  attributes  to  two 
very  Important  parts  of  his  life's  work: 
First,  his  ranch  and  family;  second,  his 
interest  in  the  O'Neill  irrigation  project. 

This  combination  of  talents  is  summed 
up  in  a  recent  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Omaha  World  Herald  magazine  of 
the  Midlands.  This  interesting  story  is 
written  by  James  Denney,  who  himself  is 
an  enthusiast  and  devotee  of  the  expanse 
of  Nebraska  in  all  its  aspects,  both  hu- 
man and  natural.  This  is  in  addition  to 
being  a  photographer  of  noted  quality. 

The  story  and  its  subjects  are  living 
proof  that  no  single  element  in  our  imi- 
verse  can  claim  monopoly  or  dominance 
over  other  elements  in  that  universe.  All 
elements  of  nature  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole.  Each  complements  and 
supplements  the  others. 


Blended  Into  this  entire  setting,  we 
then  see  the  picture,  the  life  and  the 
tradition  of  the  West  for  which  Alfred 
Drayton  stands,  and  which  James  Den- 
ney portrays  so  expressively. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  article  which  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  we  see  the  composite  of 
the  farmer,  naturalist,  ecologist,  and 
conservationist.  Add  to  it  the  spirit  of 
a  poet  and  the  firm  clear  vision  of  a 
brighter  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hz  Likes  Birds.  Bees,  tjno  Buich  Trees 
(By  James  Denney) 

Agricultural  Interests  in  Holt  County 
think  he  should  be  called  "Mr.  Niobrara 
River"  but  ecologlsts  fear  he's  against  the 
birds,  bees  and  even  birch  trees. 

That's  the  role  that  Alfred  Drayton,  big, 
friendly  Holt  County  rancher,  finds  himself 
in  as  the  O'Neill  Irrigation  Project  moves 
closer  to  reality. 

Drayton,  62,  is  fearful  he1I  never  live  Icng 
enough  to  see  what  he  calls  "the  full  benefits 
of  the  project,  but  my  son  and  neighbors — 
the  younger  ones — should  be  more  prosper- 
ous If  this  all  comes  about." 

The  $113,300,000  project  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1972  and  now  the  first  expendi- 
tures ($200,000)  toward  detailed  planning  are 
under  way. 

To  provide  water  for  the  O'Neill  Project, 
a  dam  would  be  built  on  the  Niobrara  about 
two  miles  south  of  Norden,  a  village  in  Keya 
Paha  County. 

The  earthfilled  structure,  rising  180  feet 
above  the  streambed,  v.'ould  create  a  lake  19 
miles  long  on  the  Niobrara  in  Brown,  Keya 
Paha  and  Cherry  Counties. 

Water  from  the  reservoir  would  be  used 
to  irrigate  77,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valley — 
68,000  of  which  would  be  In  Holt  County 
(fed  by  a  60-mlle  diversion  canal) .  The  other 
9,000  irrigated  acres  would  be  In  Keya  Paha 
v;ith  the  water  pumped  directly  from  the 
reservoir. 

The  Niobrara  River  Basin  Development  As- 
sociation, of  which  Drayton  is  president, 
e^itimatcs  that  new  business  to  the  area 
wor.ld  total  $67,500,000  annually.  It  would 
come  from  increased  crops,  better  recreation 
and  new  business  in  Valentine,  Alnsworth, 
Atkinson  and  O'NeiU. 

The  dam  and  la'tce,  surprisingly,  have  re- 
ceived little  opposition  from  landowners — 
the  normal  hangup  in  most  Irrigation  work. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  only 
11  landowners  would  be  forced  to  sell.  Dray- 
ton says  most  are  ready  to  sell  now. 

Landowners  along  the  60-mile  canal  have 
not  voiced  any  major  opposition  so  it  appears 
that  the  project  has  clear  sailing  once  Con- 
press  approves  the  funds.  But  the  ecologlsts 
have  been  beard  and  they  are  not  happy. 

One  of  the  major  environmental  argu- 
ments is  that  the  lake  would  ruin  several 
miles  of  ideal  canoeing,  especially  at  one  of 
the  few  "white  water"  spots  In  Nebraska, 
called  Rocky  Ford,  which  Drayton  said  was 
never  a  "ford"  but  a  dam  site  for  what  was 
known  as  the  Bruce  Mill,  1891-1903.  It  Is  25 
miles  east  of  Valentine. 

"Actually,"  Drayton  said,  "most  of  my  ca- 
noeing friends  have  been  rather  quiet  after 
a  young  lady  lost  her  life  last  summer  In 
Rocky  Ford.  It  Is  no  place  to  go  canoeing 
unless  rou  know  how  to  go  through  those 
rapids." 

Another  argument  by  the  ecologlsts  Is  that 
the  lake  wlU  destroy  sonw  of  tbc  Niobrara's 
stately  birch  trees. 

"I  don't  Uke  losing  trees  any  more  th&a 
do    the    bird    lovers,"    Drayton    said.    "I've 


planted  trees  on  my  ranch  since  the  day  I 
arrived  In  1936. 1  love  ecology  as  much  as  any 
man  on  this  earth  but,  sometimes,  man  must 
sacrifice  a  few  trees  to  gain  what  In  my 
opinion  will  be  an  even  greater  gain  for 
nature  as  well  as  ranchers  and  farmers. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  birch  trees 
but  hundreds  of  elms  have  died  along  the 
river— the  victims  of  Vr.c  Dutch  eUn  dlseaf;e. 
This  can't  be  blamed  on  a  Uam.  Nature  some- 
times kills  itiiell." 

Among  tl-,e  benefits  to  nature  are  these, 
according  to  Drayton: 

A  4,000-acre  wildlife  preserve.  Nothing  will 
be  ^Duched — birch,  oak,  elm  (those  still  alive) 
cr  any  other  trees.  Even  abandoned  farms 
will  stay  put. 

Smith  Palls.  Probably  one  of  Nebraska's 
most  teautlful  and  natural  sites.  It  will  be 
made  avaUable  for  public  ir.speclion.  It  now 
Is  on  private  land. 

A  controlled  river  rather  than  one  that 
frequently  floods. 

Drayton  said  that  there  still  will  be  at 
least  12  miles  of  canoeing  available  on  the 
Niobrara  from  the  Cornell  Dam  (Nebraska 
Public  Power  District  facility)  at  Valentine 
downstream  via  deep  canyons  past  the  Nio- 
brara National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  west 
edere  of  the  new  lake. 

Drayton,  while  taking  this  writer  on  a 
tour  of  the  lake  site,  pointed  out  that  much 
of  the  Niobrara  to  be  flooded  Is  too  shallow 
for  canoes.  "It  is  very  similar  to  the  Platte 
River.  The  only  way  you  could  move  a  canoe 
would  be  to  ptish  it  over  sand  bars." 

The  big  reason  for  the  project,  he  said.  Is 
the  declining  water  level  brought  on  by  high 
pump  irrigation  in  the  O'Neill-Atkinson  area. 

Drayton  said  he  was  forced  to  fight  the 
ar^mient  that  the  nation  was  undergoing 
prain  surpluses  and  more  corn  production 
w?vs  not  needed. 

"The  picture  has  changed."  he  said.  "We 
now  are  being  asked  to  produce  more.  I  think 
this  project  has  a  good  chance  of  getting 
through  the  appropriations  committees  In 
the  next  two  cr  three  years." 

Drayton  says  that  Irrigation  along  the  Nio- 
brara, probably  Nebraska's  most  scenic  river. 
is  old  h«t.  An  irrigation  canal  was  proposed 
m  the  O'Neill  area  back  in  1894. 

The  only  other  water  taken  from  the  river, 
which  .starts  its  flow  in  Northeastern  Wyo- 
ming. Is  the  Mirage  Plats  Project  in  Box 
Ei'.tte  County.  The  Alnsworth  Irrigation 
Project,  which  takes  its  water  from  the 
S'-iakc  River,  is  part  of  the  same  basin. 

Drayton  lives  S'.j  mfles  north  of  O'Neill. 
Ho  came  to  Holt  County  from  Orchard  in 
1336.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son,  Dennis, 
who  now  lives  on  the  ranch;  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Joan  Montgomery  of  Denver. 

Drayton  said  he  first  became  interested  tn 
the  project  15  years  ago.  He  has  made  13 
trips  to  WELshlngton;  has  made  speeches, 
given  slide  presentation  and  took  a  group  of 
newsmen  for  a  canoe  ride  en  the  Niobrara. 

The  canoe  trip,  about  five  years  ago,  was 
to  prove  that  there  will  stUl  be  plenty  of 
canoeing. 

Drayton  has  personally  contacted  most  of 
the  ranchers  who  would  become  faoTners  if 
the  project  Is  approved.  He  often  shows 
colored  slides  of  corn  fields,  sunsets  and  even 
wildlife. 

'Heck,"  he  added,  "I've  got  wildlife  on  my 
ranch.  I  want  to  keep  them  there.  I  like 
Nebraska  birds  and  bees,  too." 


ME  FIRST 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Journal- 
ist Alan  Otten  has  written  another  re- 
markable article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  which  should  receive  wide 
attention.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
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my  colleagues,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mx  PlBST 

Fertilizers  Increase  food  production  In  one 
country,  but  the  run-off  from  the  fertilized 
farmland  pollutes  a  neighboring  nation's  riv- 
ers. The  Aswan  Dam  In  Egypt  has  been  de- 
stroying flsh  resources  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Cloud  seeding  may  bring  welcome 
rain  to  one  country  but  unwelcome  drought 
to  another. 

These  examples  underline  an  increasingly 
troublesome  question:  Can  nations  work  out 
new  approaches  and  new  Institutions  to  cope 
with  a  world  of  growing  technological  com- 
plexity and  Interdependence?  The  problems 
press  in:  energy  shortages,  food  shortages, 
air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
weather  control,  drug  abuse,  development  ol 
ocean  resources,  and  many  other  major  mat- 
ters. The  past  and  current  track  record  Is 
hardly  encoiiraglng. 

"The  old  belief  that  growing  Interdepend- 
ence among  nations  would  breed  at  least  a 
sense  of  common  purpose,  and  more  hope- 
fully a  genuine  community  of  values,  has 
proven  a  weak  reed  at  best,"  observes  MIT 
political  scientist  Kugene  SkolnlkofiT,  a  for- 
mer White  House  technology  expert  who  has 
spoken  and  written  widely  on  the  subject. 
"Unexpectedly  rapid  growth  In  the  relations 
and  dependencies  across  national  borders 
hasn't  reduced  strife,  but  rather  sharpened 
divisions  and  distinctions." 

Agrees  Harvard  law  professor  Abram 
Chayes,  one-time  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
Department:  "It's  generally  recognized  that 
none  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  on  the 
national  level,  and  yet  all  signs  are  of  a  con- 
tinued fragmented  national  approach,  based 
on  short-term  national  self-interest.  We've 
come  a  long  way  since  the  1930s,  but  we're 
still  far  short  of  what  one  senses  to  be  the 
need." 

It  usuaUy  Isn't  too  hard  to  get  general 
consensus  that  a  particular  problem  exists, 
or  that  In  a  vague  way,  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  It.  Occasionally,  there's  ele- 
mentary mternational  cooperation  on  re- 
search or  exchange  of  information,  and  from 
time  to  tlm«  even  real  operating  collabora- 
tion— a  program  to  eradicate  disease  or  loft 
a  global  communications  network. 

As  the  stakes  rise,  however — as  technologi- 
cal developments  become  politically  and  eco- 
nomically more  Important  and  as  questions 
emerge  on  allocating  resources  or  enforcing 
international  standards — parochial  national 
and  private  Interests  come  Into  play.  More 
countries  insist  on  being  considered,  and 
more  inteersts  must  be  satisfied.  Conflicts 
sharpen,  positions  harden,  and  stalemate 
results. 

Non-Communist  powers  line  up  against 
the  Communist  bloc.  Poorer  nations  serve 
demands  on  richer  ones.  Richer  nations 
jockey  with  each  other.  All  the  while,  the 
accelerating  peace  of  technological  innova- 
tion shortens  the  time  available  for  solu- 
tions. 

Nations  have  cooperated  rather  well,  Mr. 
Skolnlkoff  says,  in  keeping  track  of  weather 
developments.  Soon,  however,  scientists' 
ability  to  control  and  modify  weather  will 
I>ose  prickly  new  puzzles.  The  uneven  effects 
of  cloud  seeding  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Moderating  a  storm  in  one  su'ea  may 
deprive  another  area  of  needed  rainfall. 
Weather  control  cotUd  be  a  vital  wet^on  of 
military  and  economic  warfare.  Who's  to  de- 
cide what  each  cotintry  may  or  may  not  do 
In  this  entire  area? 

Earth  resource  satellites  offer  tremendous 
promise — to  find  new  mineral  resources,  spot 
crop  disease,  predict  harvest  yields.  But,  Mr. 


Their  heritage  is  a  brilliant  one.  Es- 
tonians have  distinguished  themselves  In 
every  category  of  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  sciences.  In  technology  and  agricul- 
ture their  accomplishments  are  outstand- 
ing. Of  special  interest  today,  when  the 
world's  energy  shortage  dominates  the 
news,  is  the  fact  that  Estonia  began  min- 
ing oU  shale  in  1918  for  use  as  fuel  for 
factories  and  railroad  engines.  By  1921, 
Estonians  liad  put  in  use  a  unique  crack- 
ing process  which  created  the  impetus 
for  a  major  oil  industry. 

During  Estonia's  period  of  Independ- 
ence from  1918  to  1940,  Estonia  was  a 
model  democratic  state  with  a  libertarian 
constitution  and  a  notable  land  reform. 

On  Estonian  Independence  Day,  let  us 
express  our  support  for  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  for  the  fine  Estonian  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 


Skolnlkoff  asks,  who's  going  to  say  how  many    faith  with  their  heritage  and  national 

satellites  are  to  be  sent  up,  what  problems     identity  "«»wuuai 

they're  to  probe,  which  ccmntrles  are  to  share 
In  their  findings? 

Or  consider  the  current  effort  to  work  out 
guidelines  on  ownership  and  control  of  the 
mineral  resources  In  the  ocean  depths.  Major 
Industrial  powers,  less-developed  nations 
with  long  coastlines,  and  landlocked  nations 
aU  dig  In  for  maximum  advantage;  agree- 
ment seems  as  remote  as  when  the  effort 
started  four  years  ago. 

Acute  crisis  may,  of  course,  catalyze  Joint 
action,  but  even  crisis  has  Its  limitations. 
Under  the  canny  leadership  of  Canadian 
Maurice  Strong,  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program  has  capitalized  on  world-wide 
concern  over  pollution  and  taken  several 
significant  steps  to  improve  the  world  envi- 
ronment. But  even  Mr.  Strong  and  UNEP 
haven't  yet  tackled  most  of  the  truly  tough 
problems,  where  vital  national  Interests  are 
more  directly  at  stake. 

Similarly,  predictions  of  possible  world 
famine  produced  an  International  agreement 
last  November  to  set  up  a  world  food  reserve, 
with  each  country  holding  in  reserve  an 
amount  of  food  set  by  an  loternational 
agency.  Basic  questions  remain,  however, 
such  as  just  who  determlaes  when  the  reserve 
stocks  are  to  be  released  for  use,  and  at  what 
price?  Major  producing  oountrles,  including 
the  U.S.,  have  shown  little  enthusiasm  for 
surrendering  their  right  to  answer  these 
questions  themselves.  The  issue,  says  one  ob- 
server. Is  whether  political  forces  will  ever 
let  the  agreement  work. 

The  Nixon  administration's  forthcoming 
attempt  to  get  oil-consuming  natioiu  to 
agree  on  some  joint  approaches  will  provide 
an  even  sharper  test  of  the  efficacy  of  crisis. 
So  far,  certainly,  each  industrial  nation.  In- 
cluding the  U.S.,  has  resolutely  pursued  a 
short-term  view  of  self-interest.  Once  again, 
rhetoric  may  far  outrun  performance. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  unlikely  to  get  any 
change  In  national  attitudes  without  crisis," 
says  Mr.  Skolnlkoff,  "and  the  trouble  with 
crisis  Is  the  patient  sometimes  dies  on  the 
operating  table." 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, however,  he  optimistically  believes 
that  the  momentum  of  technological  devel- 
opment will  untlmately  force  nations  to  take 
a  longer  view  of  self-interest,  and  to  accept 
greater  international  control  over  their  ac- 
tivities. The  alternative,  he  argues.  Is  chaos 
or  authoritarian  action. 

"The  larger  self-interest  of  all  nations  to- 
day Is  Inevitably  merged  in  the  inescapable 
web  of  Interdependencles  that  characterizes 
the  technological  civilization,"  Mr.  Strong 
said  recently.  "This  requires  a  cooperative 
approach  to  managing  the  interacting  rela- 
tions between  resources— their  development, 
distribution  and  use;  technology — its  orien- 
tation and  use;  and  the  minimal  needs  for 
sustaining  human  life  and  protecting  the 
environment  on  which  that  life  depends. 

"These  Interlocking  subjects  must  move  to 
the  top  of  the  world's  agenda  for  thought 
and  action." 


ESTONIAN    INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  friends  of  Estonia  throughout 
the  world  will  commemorate  the  56th 
aiuilversary  of  Estonian  Independence. 
It  will  be  a  day  of  rededication  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Estonia  for  freedom  and  security. 

It  has  been  a  long  night  since  Estonia 
was  forcibly  occupied  in  1940,  but  the  Es- 
tonian people — to  their  eternal  credit  and 
honor — have  bravely  managed  to  keep 


THE  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  BILL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
frustration  and  emotions  are  running 
high  it  is  difficult  to  consider  a  serious 
problem  objectively.  Understandably, 
most  Americans  are  concerned  about  ris- 
ing prices.  They  are  worried  about  Infla- 
tion. They  are  desperately  anxious  about 
their  jobs— and,  well  they  should  be. 

Because  I  believe  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  focused  considerable  light 
upon  an  emotionally  charged  Issue,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  February  21  issue  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record. 

I  submit  that  Its  logic  Is  Irrefutable. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm:  Senate's  Slow  Leabnebs 

If  nothing  else,  the  four  months  the  Senate 
has  spent  thrashing  around  on  the  "emer- 
gency" energy  bill  should  have  resulted  In 
the  education  of  a  few  Senators.  Alas,  four 
months  Is  not  long  enough.  By  a  67-to-33 
vote,  the  Senate  Tuesday  finally  coughed 
forth  the  fruits  of  Its  deliberations,  one  that 
qualifies  at  least  67  members  for  a  course  in 
remedial  economics. 

We  say  at  least  67  because  a  number  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  package,  Mr. 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  for  one,  believe 
nothing  short  of  a  government  takeover  of 
the  oil  Industry  can  solve  the  energy  crisis,  a 
state  of  mind  that  remedial  studies  would 
not  improve. 

The  slowest  learner  of  the  btmch,  however, 
is  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  stUI 
fixed  with  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
can  make  itself  Independent  of  foreign  oil 
producers  by  holding  down  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil.  A  barrel  of  foreign  crude  fetches 
about  «10.  So  does  a  barrel  of  crude  from 
new  domestic  fields  or  from  stripper  wells, 
thase  weUs  that  had  been  abandoned  In  years 
past  becatise  the  going  price  for  crude  was 
so  low  that  It  was  uneconomic  to  pump  them. 
Oil  from  these  two  sources  has  been  exempt 
from  price  controls. 

Mr.  Jackson's  contribution  to  the  energy 
bill  Is  a  "rollback"  of  all  domestic  oil  to  the 
government-set  price  of  $5.25  the  barrel  for 
"old  oil."  His  me.-isure  would  permit  the 
President  to  raise  this  to  $7.09,  but  no  higher. 
In  effect,  it  would  take  away  authority  the 
President  now  has  to  decontrol  crude  oil 
prices  entirely. 
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For  some  time,  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  ar- 
guing that  freeing  new  wells  from  price  con- 
trols has  produced  an  "oil  loophole";  that 
js,  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices  of 
uncontrolled  oil,  an  oUman  can  cleverly  dig 
a  new  well  next  to  a  new  well  and  presto,  he 
htis  some  more  unregulated  oil.  Teams  of 
Senators  from  the  oil  states  took  turns  trying 
to  explain  to  Mr.  Jackson  that  If  this  were 
true  It  would  be  good,  not  bad,  because  oU 
theretofore  not  being  produced  would  be 
produced,  and  eventually  find  its  way  Into 
the  gas  pumps  of  Spokane,  Flatbush  and 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  But  to  no  avaU. 

Nor  was  Senator  Jackson  moved  by  Senator 
Gravel's  lucid  argument  that  If  world  oil  is 
at  $10  and  all  U.S.  oil  Is  held  to  $5.25,  U.S. 
producers  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  buying  "anything 
they  need  to  drUl  for  oil.  .  .  .  are  we  talking 
about  an  embargo  on  steel  pipe,  or  the  tech- 
nology, or  an  embargo  on  the  cybernetics?" 
Mr.  Jackson's  retort  is  that  $5.25  a  barrel 
Is  plenty. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Northeast  corridor  is 
suddenly  outraged  to  find  there  Is  plenty  of 
foreign  gasoline  around,  and  legislators  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  running 
around  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  broker 
shipments  that  run  to  50  cents  a  gallon  and 
up.  This  roughly  translates  Into  $20  a  barrel. 
In  other  words,  at  the  very  moment  U.S. 
Senators  are  attacking  the  crisis  by  voting  to 
halve  the  price  of  new  domestic  crude,  state 
polltlcans  are  attacking  the  crisis  by  going 
out  and  finding  foreign-produced  black-mar- 
ket oU  at  double  the  world  price.  Of  course. 
It  the  Senate's  energy  blU  became  law,  X 
number  of  domestic  weUs  would  shut  down 
and  more  state  legislators  would  have  to  get 
Into  the  business  of  brokering  foreign  gaso- 
line at  speculative  prices. 

Fortunately  It  now  H>pears  the  legislation 
wUl  pass  Into  oblivion.  In  Its  wisdom,  the 
Bouse  Rules  Committee  yesterday  reported 
the  bin,  but  refused  to  waive  points  of  or- 
der. The  House  thus  has  a  chance  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  the  rollback  provision  as  well  as 
the  title  that  authorizes  gas  rationing.  If 
either  provision  Is  deleted,  the  bUl  wUl  be 
dead.  And  If  the  House,  too,  has  learned 
nothing  about  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand In  the  last  four  months,  and  agrees 
with  the  Senate,  surely  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  veto 
thebUl. 

Before  the  Congress  returns  to  Its  delibera- 
tions on  "emergency"  energy  legislation,  a 
process  likely  to  take  another  four  months, 
it  would  be  nice  If  It  took  time  out  to  adopt 
a  simple  measure  energy  czar  William  Simon 
has  requested.  Mr.  Sinaon  would  like  to  elim- 
inate the  crude-aUocatlon  program,  which 
Congress  forced  on  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  emergency.  The  program  is  discouraging 
the  Importation  of  perhaps  a  million  barrels 
of  crude  oU  every  day,  an  amount  the  folks 
in  Spokane,  Flatbush  and  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
would  be  pleased  to  get  their  hands  on.  When 
It  comes  to  learning  things,  Mr.  Simon  is 
weU  ahead  of  the  folks  In  Capitol  Hill. 


sprang  from  the  Governor's  report  which 
recommended  investigations  about  such 
problems  in  the  school  system  as  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  veneral  disease,  racial 
tension,  and  an  overall  lack  of  com- 
munication between  parerts  and  chil- 
dren, teachers  and  students. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  assist  the  youth  and  parents  of  Los 
Lunas  and  the  surrounding  communities 
in  dealing  with  drug  education,  voca- 
tional and  training  programs,  schools, 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  resutls  of  the  Rio  Grande  youth 
program  have  been  excellent.  A  boxing 
club  developed  at  the  program's  youth 
center  has  attracted  thousands  to  its 
events,  and  provided  well-staffed  activi- 
ties for  many  young  people;  a  group  of 
parents,  the  Concerned  Parents  for 
Youth  Development,  has  been  formed  to 
assist  the  youth  center  with  local  pro- 
gram; the  Valencia  County  Commission 
has  aided  the  youth  program  by  keeping 
books;  and  the  county's  department  of 
roads  has  graded  the  land  for  a  new 
youth  center. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Rio  Grande 
project  has  served  hundreds  of  young 
people.  Referrals  from  police,  parents, 
and  community  drug  and  health  pro- 
grams have  been  encouraging. 

Mr,  President,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  It  Is  through  vision  and  co- 
ordinated swjtivities  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Rio  Grande  youth  program  that 
new,  satisfying  progress  begins. 

My  thanks  go  to  all  the  parents,  staff 
workers,  community  workers,  and  others, 
who  have  worked  hard  on  this  program. 
I  commend  the  clients  of  the  program  for 
their  attempt  to  make  the  Rio  Grande 
project  an  efifectlve  outreach  program. 
Without  the  first  few  brave,  troubled 
young  people,  who  try  to  Improve  and 
enrich  themselves,  the  Rio  Grande  pro- 
gram would  have  faltered. 

Finally,  my  special  thanks  go  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Rio  Grande  youth  and  health  care 
program:  Mrs.  Eva  Chavez,  representing 
Peralta;  Roy  Jaramlllo,  Robert  Iverson, 
Arthur  Castillo,  Joe  L.  Acolla,  Debra 
Carasco,  and  two  youth  representatives, 
David  Perea  and  Patty  McDevit. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  join  me  in 
praising  this  eflfort  to  help  the  youth  of 
America. 


RIO  GRANDE  YOUTH  CARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  I  was  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  the  southwest  juve- 
nile delinquency  program,  a  guidance 
program  for  the  youth  of  New  Mexico. 

After  a  year  when  seemingly  every 
good  precedent  was  diminished,  I  am 
proud  to  commend  to  the  Senate  another 
successful  social  project,  the  Rio  Grande 
youth  care  program. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  began  in  Los 
Lunas,  N.  Mex.,  on  September  1.  1972.  It 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  free  so- 
ciety is  not  the  easiest  form  of  Govern- 
ment to  establish  or  maintain  among  a 
people.  Its  advantages  clearly  he  in  the 
benefits  that  a<ccrue  to  its  members  when 
participation  is  open  to  all.  It  is  In  this 
regard  that  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  difficul- 
ties being  experienced  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  their  struggle  to  regain 
an  operating  democratic  system  of  rep- 
resentation. 

In  its  December  constitutional  conven- 
tion, the  first  since  new  UMW  President 
Arnold  Miller  took  office,  the  union  pro- 
gressed toward  more  open  decisionmak- 
ing and  more  aggressive  representation 


of  its  members,  wrote  Bob  Arnold  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  January  31,  1973: 
But  the  new  rights  bring  with  them  diffi- 
cult problems. 

He  added : 

Among  them,  are  the  problems  of  edu- 
cating members  in  the  complexities  of  the 
bargaining  process. 

That  may  be  so,  but  the  advantages  of 
a  strong  democratic  representation  in 
the  long  run  will  far  outweigh  these  ini- 
tial reorganizing  pains.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  moral  if  not  legal  obligation  for  a 
bargaining  agent  to  "represent"  its  mem- 
bers in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  Mr, 
Miller  should  be  commended  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UArw  Tries  a  Brr  of  Democract 
(By   Bob   Arnold) 

PrrTSBVRCH. — Like  an  ingenue  Involved  in 
her  first  love  affair,  the  new  reform  admin- 
istration of  United  Mine  Workers  President 
Arnold  Miller  went  Into  its  first  constitu- 
tional convention  here  somewhat  naive  and 
a  little  reckless. 

By  the  time  the  two-week  long  affair  ended 
earlier  this  month,  the  MUler  regime  had 
lost  much  of  its  innocence.  It  had  made 
some  major  mistakes  and  obviously  has  a 
lot  of  maturing  to  do  before  It  challenges 
the  coal  operators  In  next  year's  negotia- 
tions. 

But,  with  all  that,  the  convention's 
achievements  were  considerable.  After  years 
of  John  L.  Lewis'  Iron  hand  and  Tony  Boyle's 
machinations,  the  meeting  undoubtedly  was 
the  most  democratic  in  the  UMW's  history. 
Every  delegate  was  given  his  say  until  the 
majority  voted  to  close  debate.  Moreover,  the 
union's  constitution  was  completely  rewrit- 
ten, establishing  the  autonomy  of  district 
and  local  unions  that  previous  UMW  leaders 
had  usurped.  And  controls  were  established 
to  keep  these  bodies  in  line. 

After  long  debate,  the  delegates  also  did 
away  with  the  cause  of  much  recent  union 
corruption  by  sanctioning  steps  Mr.  Miller 
already  had  taken  to  dilute  the  voting 
strength  of  the  union's  81,000  pensioners, 
fully  40 '"c  of  the  UMW  electorate.  In  past 
elections,  under  other  administrations,  re- 
tirees were  alternately  bribed  and  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  pensions  unless  they  sup- 
ported Incumbent  union  officers. 

The  delegates  also  Insured  rank  and  file 
input  Into  formulating  bargaining  demands. 
And  they  created  a  system  for  rank  and  file 
approval  of  industry-wide  pacts,  the  first 
time  In  UMW  history  miners  will  have  had 
that  prlvUege. 

On  another  front,  Mr.  Miller  won  the  right 
to  move  the  union's  headquarters  to  a  coal- 
field site  somewhere  between  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  and  Pittsburgh  from  Washington,  where 
he  said,  "If  you're  heisted  and  don't  have 
$40,  they  shoot  you." 

SOME     Mn,LER     FAILITSES 

But  the  Miller  administration's  failures 
also  were  notable  and  could  have  long-lasting 
effects.  Mr.  Miller  was  unable  to  push  through 
a  revision  in  the  contract  between  the  union 
and  the  coal  industry  which  would  have 
streamlined  the  procedure  for  settling  work 
grievances  and  thus  help  stem  the  rising 
number  of  wildcat  strikes.  The  union,  in 
fact,  had  Initiated  talks  on  the  revision  and 
the  Industry  had  agreed  to  a  compromise 
proposal  last  month.  But  the  delegates 
voted  it  down. 

And,  except  in  District  20  which  comprises 
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Alabama,  Mr.  Mlll«r  fkU«d  to  dlMlp*to  Mocks 
of  opposition  In  many  ot  tba  dbitilcti  wbleh 
voted  for  ttaen-lncumbent  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyte 
In   last  year's  coxirt-ordered  UMW  electlcw. 

Surprisingly,  Mr.  Miller  found  less  than  total 
support  from  areas  that  previously  had 
backed  him  la  the  union  election — western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Moreover,  In  his  zeal  to  demonstrate  bis 
admirUstratioa's  much  publicized  democracy, 
the  Uirw  leader  often  demurred  from  speak- 
l;g  out  on  the  floor  for  Issues  he  favored.  And 
his  own  followers,  many  attending  their  first 
convention  and  unschooled  In  open-meeting 
tactics,  neglected  to  rupport  such  Issues  at 
opportune  moments.  Thus  an  administration- 
backed  strike  fund  proposal  failed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  votes. 

Complete  freedom  of  speech  relgued  on  the 
convention  floor  and  when  a  delegate  didn't 
understand  a  point  he  \isually  stepped  to  the 
nearest  floor  microphone  to  ask  about  It.  The 
first  day  ended  when  a  delegate  shouted,  "We 
fellas  down  here  are  getting  awful  thirsty 
watching  you  fellas  up  there  drink  water  all 
day.  We  want  some  water."  The  next  day 
there  was  water  for  the  delegates  as  well  as 
in  pitchers  on  the  rostrum.  Disconcerted  by 
the  disorder,  the  convention's  planners  fre- 
quently held  all-night  sessions  to  rearrange 
the  presentation  of  Issues. 

But  while  the  Internal  politicking  raged, 
three  issues  attracted  near  unanimity.  The 
miners  agreed  to  a  one-year  assessment  of  10 
cents  a  week  each  (or  about  $800,000  total)  to 
support  the  UMW's  recently  formed  coal  min- 
ers political  action  committee,  which  will 
lobby  for  their  interests.  With  barely  a  second 
thought,  they  approved  a  host  of  expensive 
bargaining  goals  emphasizing  tougher  safety 
guarantees  and  fringe  bene&ts.  And  they  sent 
to  the  coal  Industry  and  the  government  a 
message  reflecting  their  recent  frustrations. 
Unless  we  get  sizeable  gains,  it  went,  there's 
going  to  be  a  strike  next  Not.  12  (when  the 
current  contract   expires) . 

The  delegates,  mindful  of  the  dictatorial 
control  of  past  UMW  leaders,  balked  at  first 
at  a  constitutional  article  empowering  the  in- 
ternational to  suspend  or  limit  the  autonomy 
of  districts  and  locals  for  specified  tr&nsgres- 
Eions.  But  after  a  heated  debate,  the  measxire 
passed  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  it  seemed 
that  Mr.  Miller  had  unified  the  convention. 
But  In  the  flnsJ  four  days  of  the  convention, 
that  facade  crumbled. 

The  first  important  stumbling  block  came 
on  a  vote  to  approve  an  administration- 
backed  dues  increase  of  $4  per  active  mem- 
ber, to  W.75  monthly.  The  money  was  to  be 
split  one-third  each  to  a  man's  local,  his  dis- 
trict and  the  International.  But  the  delegates 
wanted  more  money  for  their  locals  and  dis- 
tricts and  on  the  UMWs  first  roll  call  vote 
since  1936  they  voted  down  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  An  open  forum  then  was  held 
at  which  it  was  determined  that  the  delegates 
wanted  $4  at  the  regional  levels.  So  both  sides 
compromised,  keeping  the  percentage  split 
and  raising  the  total  to  $12,  a  figure  that 
passed  easily. 

Each  side  claimed  victory,  but  most  observ- 
ers felt  the  administration  had  come  up 
shorthanded  on  two  important  counts.  The 
Increased  money  the  locals  and  districts  won 
likely  will  give  them  more  freedom  than  the 
Ir.ternatlonal  wants  them  to  have,  at  least 
until  Mr.  Miller  can  more  firmly  consolidate 
his  support.  And  miners  from  some  districts 
deluged  their  delegates  with  complaints  on 
the  larger-than-expected  dues  increase.  This, 
In  turn,  helped  scotch  an  administration- 
backed  tlOOO  million  strike  fund  proposal, 
which  failed  the  next  day. 

THz  BTrrEasaT  issux 
Then  came  the  bitterest  issue  of  the  whola 
convention — pensioner  rtftits.  Tlis  oonstita- 


tlon  committee  propoaed  formally  disbanding 
locals  with  fewer  than  10  working  members 
and  transferrliig  retirees  in  such  "bogtis" 
1cx»1b  to  nearby  active  groups.  Mr.  Miller's 
aim.  be  said,  was  to  stop  union  corruption 
and  the  mistreatment  and  manipulation  of 
elderly  retirees  by  candidates  for  union  of- 
fice seeking  their  votes.  But  the  issue  became 
an  emotional  rallying  point  for  the  anti-MU- 
ler  groups,  whose  loud  protests  sent  the  pro- 
posal back  to  conunlttee. 

On  the  next-to-la.st  day  ot  the  convention, 
Mr.  Miller's  forces  succeeded  in  reintroduc- 
ing the  "bogus  locals"  proposal  and  getting 
it  passed  unchanged. 

But  this  victory  turned  into  a  stunning  de- 
feat the  following  day  on  wlia;  was  to  have 
been  the  convention's  crowning  touch — ap- 
proval of  the  streamlined  grievance  proce- 
dures. Mr.  Miller  already  had  negotiated  with 
the  coal  operators  and  his  staff  thought  the 
measure  would  be  approved  easily.  But  the 
ingrained  coal  miner's  distrust  of  big  busi- 
ness and  his  own  union's  leadership,  com- 
bined with  the  thirst  of  Mr.  Miller's  op- 
ponents to  retaliate  for  his  actions  the  day 
before,  was  enough  to  stymie  what  the  dele- 
gates saw  as  last-minute  sleight  of  hand. 

The  defeat  was  ironic.  Mr.  Miller  was  not 
bound  by  either  the  union's  constitution  or 
the  contract  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
delegates.  And  It  was  voted  down  largely  by 
Boyle  supporters  though  Mr.  Boyle  himself 
had  Initiated  talks  to^-ards  such  a  revision 
back  In  1971. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  convention  moved 
the  UMW  toward  more  op)en  decision-making 
and  more  aggressive  representation  of  its 
members.  But  the  new  rights  bring  with  them 
dlfflcvlt  problems. 

Not  only  is  the  conventloa's  collective  bar- 
gaining report  shocking  In  the  size  of  the 
goals  it  lists,  it's  also  speclflo.  For  Instance,  it 
includes  a  demand  that  royalty  coal  operators 
payments  into  the  union's  wtlfare  and  retire- 
ment fund  be  tripled  from  80  cents  a  ton  on 
UMW-mined  coal  to  $2.40  over  the  course  of 
a  three-year  contract  dating  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  current  contract  next  Nov.  IX 
The  extra  money  would  be  used  to  raise 
pensions  to  $500  a  month  from  $150  now, 
as  well  as  create  dental  and  optical  care  pro- 
grams and  other  fringe  benefits. 

The  demands  also  call  for  a  cost-of-living 
wage  escalator  of  about  one  cent  an  hour  for 
each  0.36  percentage  point  rise  In  the  Labor 
Department's  Consumer  Price  Index.  And  it 
demands  30  days  a  year  of  paid  sick  leave 
compared  with  none  now— ft  goal  the  dele- 
gates listed  first  in  their  voting  on  bargain- 
ing priorities — as  well  as  four  weeks'  vaca- 
tion a  year  compared  to  two  now. 
ptnnjJG  rr  on  paper 

The  trouble  with  publicizing  such  specific 
goals,  one  district  president  says,  is  that 
"when  you  put  It  on  paper,  a  coal  miner 
thinks  he's  going  to  get  it."  That,  plus  the 
failure  of  the  revised  grievance  procedure, 
means  that  Mr.  Miller's  staff  and  the  iinlon's 
district  officers  have  a  formkiable  communi- 
cation task  to  perform  if  rank  and  file  con- 
tract ratification  is  to  work. 

Mr.  Miller,  In  his  first  try,  made  a  favor- 
able Impression  on  most  of  the  delegates, 
much  as  he  has  with  his  Industry  counter- 
parts. "He's  honest,  sincere  .  .  .  pick  any 
good  adjective  and  it  applies  to  him,"  com- 
ments the  chief  executive  of  a  large  co«l 
company. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  times  during  the 
convention  when  the  UMW  chief  failed  to 
display  the  assertive  leadership  role  he'll 
have  to  assume  If  he  is  to  sell  a  less  than 
perfect  contract  to  his  own  district  leaders, 
who  must,  in  turn,  sell  It  to  the  rank  and 
file.  By  convention's  end,  even  some  pro- 
Mil]«r  dglBgstes  were  comylslning,  "We've 
got  too  much  democracy  in  our  tinlon." 


February  21,  197^ 

WYOMING  CALLS  FOR  COMPLETION 
OP  LYMAN   PROJECT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wy- 
oming State  Legislature  recently  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  which  I  woiHd  . 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Hus  resolution  calls 
for  the  completion  of  the  Lyman  Irri- 
gation Project  In  Wyoming.  Not  only  does 
this  project  have  the  support  of  the  State 
legislature,  it  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Members  of  the 
Wyoming  congressional  delegation. 

Because  of  the  acute  ne«d  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  strong  and  viable  recla- 
mation program,  I  commend  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
ninted  in  the  Record.  To  further  delay 
this  project  will  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  and  would  impose  a 
hardship  on  the  people  in  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eneollkd  Joint  Hesolction  No.  2 

A  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  United 
States  Government  to  immediately  complete 
ita  contractual  obligation  for  the  Lyman 
Project,  now  five  years  behind  schedule. 

Whereas,  the  Brldger  Valley  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  a  legal  entity  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  was  organized 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
with  the  United  States  Government  for  con- 
struction of  the  Lyman  Project,  an  original 
participating  project  and  Wyoming's  entitle- 
ment under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act  of  AprU  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105);  and 

Whereas,  said  contract  was  executed  in 
good  faith  on  AprU  8,  1964;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  completed  approximately  seventy  per- 
cent (70 To)  of  its  obligation  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Meeks  Cabin  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Blacks  Fork;  and 

Whereas,  said  contract  called  for  comple- 
tion of  the  total  project  in  1969,  but  con- 
struction of  the  second  dam  on  the  Smiths 
Fork  has  not  commenced  five  years  after  it 
was  to  have  been  completed;  and 

Whereas,  a  tax  disparity  exists  because  the 
Smiths  Fork  subscribers  are  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  stored  water  as  are  tJieir  neighbors 
on  the  Blacks  Fork,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  conservancy  district  to  fvjlflll  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  organized;  and 

Whereas,  now  more  than  ever,  water  stor-  , 
age  is  vital  if  shortages  in  food  commodities 
are  to  be  overcome; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  both  Houses 
concurring  therein,  re^>ectfully  Insist  that 
the  United  States  Government  complete  Its 
obligation  under  said  contract  and  requests 
immediate  construction  of  the  second  dam 
on  Smiths  Fork,  the  unfulfilled  thirty  per- 
cent (30% )  of  said  contract. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  United 
States  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  United  States 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Congressman 
Teno  Roncallo  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Moiton. 


THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET   AND    THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldeat,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  a  review  of  the 
President's  budget  entitled  "The  Federal 
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Budget  and  the  Cities"  prepared  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Budget  and  the  Cities 

PREFACE 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  are  the  two  organiza- 
tions which  Jointly  represent  the  nation's 
cities  In  Washington.  With  offices  located  in 
the  nation's  Capital  for  more  than  40  years, 
the  League  and  the  Conference  have  devel- 
oped what  we  believe  is  a  highly  professional 

staff. 

The  League,  founded  in  1924,  and  the  Con- 
ference, founded  in  1933,  combined  staffs  in 
1969,  but  remain  separate  entitles,  with  each 
organization  maintaining  its  own  president, 
board  of  directors,  policy  committees  and 
executive  offices. 

ThU  study,  "The  Federal  Budget  And  The 
Cities,"  is  the  third  edition  of  an  annual 
series.  It  is  prepared  by  League  and  Confer- 
ence staff  under  our  direction  in  accordance 
with  League  and  Conference  policies  adopted 
at  annual  meethags  by  locally  elected  officials. 

The  federal  budget,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  4,  represents  President 
Nixon's  proposed  financial  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974.  It  not  only  takes  into  account 
economic  and  other  factors,  it  also  sets  forth 
the  priorities  which  he  deems  essential  to 
carry  out  his  plan. 

The  budget  is  a  political  docximent  ex- 
pressed in  accounting  terms.  It  is  the  single 
most  important  federal  document  published 
each  year.  It  Is  the  vehicle  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  collection  of  pri- 
ority decisions  which  oxrr  society  makes  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

AU  too  often  the  public  does  not  pay 
sTifflcient  attention  to  the  implications  con- 
tained in  the  budget.  The  reasons  for  this 
public  inattention  are  clear  enough.  The 
budget  is  not  one  document  but  four,  rang- 
ing in  size  up  to  the  1,100-page  budget  ap- 
pendix. It  is  highly  complex  and  it  abounds 
with  numbers  whose  meaning  are  often 
elusive. 

Although  the  budget  reports  the  results  of 
the  hard  decisions  among  competing  priori- 
ties, the  budget  does  not  indicate  which 
choices  were  the  most  difficult  or  what 
plausible  alternatives  were  available. 

This  report,  "The  Federal  Budget  And  The 
Cities,"  examines  the  budget  from  the  urban 
perspective.  The  report  contains  19  chapters. 
The  first  chapter  offers  a  budget  overview 
and  explains  the  implications  of  the  budget 
on  cities.  The  18  other  chapters  deal  with 
specific  topics. 

Allen  E.  Pmtchard, 
Executive     Vice     President,     National 
League  of  Cities. 

JOHN     J.     GUNTHER, 

Executive    Director,    U.S.    Conference 
of  Mayors. 

overview 

The  budget  of  every  President  is  a  state- 
ment of  how  his  administration's  priorities 
wlU  be  translated  In  terms  of  dollars,  pro- 
grams, and  strategies  In  tJie  coming  year. 
Framed  as  a  proposal  for  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations, It  sets  the  tone  of  a  dialogue 
with  Congress  and  charts  a  direction  for  the 
coimtry. 

The  budget  is  also  an  economic  tool.  It 
affects — and  Is  affected  by — the  economic 
forces  in  play  at  home  and  abroad,  and  It 
signals  how  t^e  Administration  Intends  to 
deal  with  those  forces. 

City  governments  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 


outcome  of  the  federal  budgetary  process. 
Being  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Intergov- 
enunental  system,  they  are  greatly  concerned 
about  how  many  resources  and  responsibil- 
ities are  allocated  at  the  top,  and  how  those 
allocations  fiow  down  to,  through,  or  around 
the  state  governments  to  the  municipalities 
and,  ultimately,  the  people. 

Both  those  who  govern  cities  and  those 
who  live  in  them,  in  whose  behalf  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  speak,  therefore  approach 
every  Presidential  budget  with  such  ques- 
tions as: 

How  do  the  President's  priorities  relate  to 
our  own  priorities? 

How  do  the  resource  allocations  relate  to 
our  needs? 

How  do  the  responsibilities  given  to  City 
governments  match  up  with  their  powers 
and  resources  to  deal  with  them? 

How  do  federal  social  and  economic  pol- 
icies affect  us? 

In  the  transfers  of  money  and  authority, 
who  pays  and  who  benefits? 

What  is  happening  in  our  cities  and  be- 
yond them  that  requires  revision  In  both  na- 
tional and  local  priorities  and  allocations? 

THE     NEW     federalism 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975  is  the  largest  In 
history.  It  asks  Congress  for  $304.4  billion  in 
outlays. 

The  budget  projects  both  gains  and  losses 
for  programs  affecting  the  residents  and  gov- 
ernments of  cities,  which  are  dealt  with  In 
detaU  in  this  reix>rt.  Infiatlon  is  cutting  the 
gains  and  accentuating  the  losses. 

The  Impewjt  of  general  infiatlon  and  soar- 
ing fuel  prices  Is  best  lUustrated  by  the  sta- 
tistic that  prtqposed  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
state  and  local  governments  will  increase  by 
$2,5  billion  next  year,  but  they  actually  will 
need  an  increase  of  $3.1  bUUon  just  to  main- 
tain the  same  $44.1  billion  purchasing  power 
they  have  this  year. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  FY  75 
Budget  is  that  despite  the  fact  that  VS. 
military  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  ended, 
the  President  advocates  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease In  defense  spending.  Thus,  he  asks  for 
the  highest  peacetime  miUtary  budget  in  U.S. 
history,  higher  even  than  during  the  Viet- 
nam War.  By  contrast,  the  first  peacetime 
budget  after  World  War  II  was  a  fourth  of 
the  previous  year's  military  spending,  and 
the  first  post-Korean  War  defense  budget 
was  down  30  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  League  and  the 
Conference  are  encoiiraiged  by  the  fact  that 
the  budget  demonstrates  President  Nixon's 
firm  commitment  to  the  New  Federalism. 
This  means  decentralizing  the  federal  sys- 
tem, consolidating  overly  narrow  categorical 
programs  into  block  grants,  and  recognizing 
that  the  authority  to  manage  local  opportu- 
nities and  problems  Is  best  left  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  deal  with  them, 
namely  municipal  governments  and  their 
elected  leaders. 

The  budget's  major  thrusts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  New  Federalism  are  in  significant  ini- 
tiatives in  community  development,  trans- 
portation, and  education: 

The  President's  Budget  Message  supports 
enactment  of  the  Better  Communities  Act, 
which  would  provide  $2.3  biUlon  in  block 
grants  for  community  development.  This  leg- 
islation is  hearing  a  critical  stage  In  the 
Congress.  The  League  and  the  Conference  be- 
lieve there  is  no  higher  priority  than  its  en- 
actment. 

The  Unified  Transportation  Assistance 
Program  would  give  cities  some  choice  in 
whether  to  use  federal  funds  for  highways  or 
mass  transit. 

Consolidated  education  grants  would  de- 
categorize  many  school  funds.  The  budget 


proposes  to  double-up  the  FY  74  education 
appropriation  so  school  districts  thereafter 
would  know  how  much  to  expect  for  the 
school  year  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  used. 

There  are  some  other  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  worth  noting.  As  in  the  past. 
In  the  pursviit  of  his  plan  to  put  more  money 
into  the  poc'Kets  of  i>eople  and  less  into  pro- 
grams for  people,  the  President's  budget 
stresses  ending  such  direct  service  programs 
as  alcoholism  treatment,  and  withdrawing 
federal  support  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  in  favor  of  scholarships  and  loans 
to  students.  We  favor  direct  aid  to  students 
and  other  individuals.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  that  vital  Institutions  that  serve 
public  purposes  may  not  be  able  to  survive 
on  client  payments  alone. 

The  Administration  also  Is  holding  the  line 
on  its  intention  to  dismantle   the  Office  of 
Economic   Opportunity   and   end  the  Model 
Cities  program  as  such  and  the  Community       i 
Mental  Health  Centers  program. 

The  neve  mood 

If  the  budget  shows  the  Administration's 
direction  remains  essentially  unchanged,  Us 
tone  is  strikingly  different.  Last  year  It  was 
"take  it  or  leave  it".  This  year  the  mood  is 
or.e  of  conciliation  and  compromise. 

At  one  of  the  Innumerable  briefings  that 
occupied  the  weekend  before  the  budget  for- 
mally was  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Schultz  said,  in 
keeping  with  the  new  mood,  "I've  given  up 
on  fighting"  Public  Service  Employment. 

Later,  at  a  briefing  on  his  department's 
budget.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said, 
"For  some  programs  that  we  proposed  for 
termination  last  year,  we  have  adopted  a 
modified  position  ...  In  a  ntimber  of  areas, 
where  Congressional  Intent  has  been  clearly 
Indicated,  we  are  prepared  to  continue  in  the 
indicated  direction." 

Gone  now  is  the  harsh  budget  language  of 
a  year  ago  that  was  peppered  with  the  unsup- 
ported Judgments  that  such  urgently  needed 
city  programs  as  urban  renewal  were  "not 
working",  and  the  stern  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress must  accept  a  budget  celling. 

Pluses  and  minuses 

From  the  perspective  of  cities,  the  FT  75 
Budget  asks  ihe  Congress  for  less  money  next 
year  than  this  year  for  education,  environ- 
mental protection,  public  he«ilth  services, 
mental  health,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  sum- 
mer youth  program,  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

From  the  perspective  of  many  people  who 
live  In  cities,  there  are  offsetting  gains  in  the 
FY  75  Budget  for  medical  payments,  social 
insurance,  food  stamps,  and  higher  education 
assistance.  National  Health  Insurance  is  fea- 
tured In  the  budget,  but  that  hsis  not  been 
approved  by  Congress  and  it  won't  be  avail- 
able for  three  years  at  the  earliest. 

Among  other  programs  that  help  local  gov- 
ernment operations,  the  budget  recommends 
about  the  same  level  of  si>ending  for  other 
manpower  programs,  social  services,  law  en- 
forcement assistance,  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Persorjiel  Act  as  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  A  level  amount,  however,  represents  a 
net  loss  to  the  cities  because  of  inflation. 

On  the  plus  side,  there  Is  more  money  In 
the  FTT  75  Budget  for  the  Depmrtment  of 
Housing  &nd  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  but 
Congress  has  not  yet  authorized  a  key  part  of 
it — $2  3  billion  for  community  development 
block  grants. 

Another  major  increase  for  cities  Is  in 
transportation,  but  this  is  tempered  by  the 
facts  that  there  is  as  yet  no  Congressional 
authorization  and  that  some  cities  might 
lose  urban  highway  funds. 

There  is  also  more  money  in  the  budget 
for  public  service  employment  and  for  vet- 
erans education  and  jobs. 
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General  revenue  $harlng 
Por  the  second  year  In  a  row  local  oiBclals 
under  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  program 
are  receiving  funds  from  Washington  on  a 
predictable  baste  with  a  minimum  of  federal 
Interference.  Decisions  about  spending  these 
funds  are  being  made  at  the  local  level 
through  the  local  political  and  governmental 
processes. 

At  the  city  level  we  have  seen  that  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  have  been  used  to 
restore  and  Improve  basic  city  services,  stabi- 
lize the  splrallng  local  tax  rate,  create  and 
expand  Innovative  local  programs.  Increase 
the  Involvement  of  local  citizens  In  decision- 
making, and  develop  locally  more  effective 
and  responsive  planning  and  priority  setting 
mechanisms. 

As  of  last  month,  over  $11.2  billion  had 
been  distributed  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  Administration 
has  again  budgeted  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  However,  we  caution  that 
two  factors  Independent  of  the  program  and 
beyond  the  control  of  city  hall  could  seriously 
undermine  the  objectives  of  the  keystone  of 
the  New  Federalism — Inflation  and  the  cut- 
back In  federal  categorical  programs. 

We  stress  also  that  the  continuity  and  de- 
pendability of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  Is  Imperative.  Therefore,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  attach  great  Importance  to  the  full 
and  continued  funding  of  this  program  with- 
out being  susceptible  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  annual  Congressional  appropriations 
process. 

Impoundments 
One  of  the  key  controversies  after  release 
of  last  year's  budget  was  the  extensive  use  of 
executive  Impoundment  to  reduce  federal  ex- 
penditures as  a  curb  to  Inflation  and  a  means 
of  reformtng  grant  programs. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Administration 
pursued  its  Impoundment  policy  In  spite  of 
stem  Congressional  opposition  and  more 
than  30  court  decisions  that  ruled  such 
action  illegal.  Although  the  exact  extent  of 
the  Impoundments  Is  still  in  dispute,  the 
figure  surely  will  exceed  $10  billion. 

In  this  year's  budget,  the  Administration 
has  attempted  to  make  the  Impoundment 
controversy  Inoperative.  In  the  name  of 
stimulating  the  lagging  economy,  the  Presi- 
dent removed  the  tough  fiscal  restraints  that 
were  his  rationale  for  last  year's  Impound- 
ments. The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et (OME)  Introduced  the  terms  "reserves" 
into  the  "Budget  In  Brief"  glossary. 

At  last  weekend's  brleftags,  Frederic  V. 
Malek,  OMB's  deputy  director,  announced 
that  the  Administration  would  limit  other 
than  "routine  reservations'"  to  $3  billion  In 
FY  75  wat«r  pollution  control  construction 
grants  and  the  Congresslonally-sanctloned 
reservation  of  $400  million  In  FT  74  HEW 
appropriations. 

In  enacting  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  1972.  the 
amount  the  Congress  set  aside  for  water  pol- 
lution control  construction  grants  through 
FY  75  was  $18  bUUon.  If  the  Administration's 
proposed  $3  billion  impoundment  for  FT 
75  remains  in  effect,  exactly  half  of  the  $18 
billion  authorized  thus  far  will  have  been 
held  back  through  the  end  of  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Impoundment  of  money  mtended  for 
this  purpose  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
Administration  delegating  responsibility  to 
local  governments  while  providing  less  mon- 
ey for  them  to  meet  it.  Under  the  1972  pol- 
lution control  amendments,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  managed  by  municipal  govern- 
ment are  required  to  achieve  secondary  treat- 
ment of  sewage  by  July  1,  1977,  and  to  apply 
"the  best  practicable  waat*  treatment  tech- 


nology" by  July  1,  1983.  Thus,  mimlclpalltles 
are  faced  with  both  immutable  federal  dead- 
lines and  Inadequate  federal  resoiu-ces. 

In  analyzing  the  budget,  however,  the 
League  and  Conference  staff  identified  a 
$375  million  Impoundment  in  urban  highway 
funds.  Mr.  Malek  explained  that  was  merely 
a  "routine"  matter.  Studying  the  budget,  our 
staff  also  found  confirmation  of  HUD  de- 
cisions to  mcrease  the  impoundment  of  com- 
munity development  funds  to  more  than  60 
percent  of  those  supposed  to  be  available  for 
FY  74. 

The  Congressional  appropriations  commit- 
tees require  OMB  to  submit  a  list  of  im- 
poundments by  Feb.  19.  Only  by  scrutinizing 
that  list  can  we  be  sure  that  all  of  the  other 
Impoundments  are  Indeed  "routine." 

After  the  Congress  reacts  to  the  AdmlnLs- 
tratlon's  calculus  of  "roeervatloas ',  it  will 
have  to  pay  attention  to  reforming  Its  own 
fragmented  and  undisciplined  system  of  deal- 
ing with  fiscal  and  budgetary  issues.  Only 
then  will  Congress  be  m  a  good  position  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  mechanism  lo  prevent 
unilateral  executive  Impoundments. 
More  poicer  to  the  States? 

The  President's  budget  expres-ses  a  strong 
commitment  to  state  and  local  government. 
Federal  statistics  do  not  separate  the  state 
from  the  local  outlays;  so  it  is  not  i>ossible  to 
track  them  separately  nor  to  ascertain 
whether  as  much  of  the  fvinds  flow  down  to 
the  local  level  as  are  t>oth  granted  and  needed. 

The  budget  reflects  both  gains  and  losses 
in  the  state,  local  ledger: 

A  gain  Is  the  recently  enacted  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA), 
which  will  provide  direct  funding  to  city  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  loss  side  are  such  Items  as  the 
Administration's  drive  to  increase,  at  the 
expense  of  local  governments,  the  states' 
share  of  funds  for  drug  abuse,  comprehen- 
sive areawlde  planning  (Housing  Act  Sec- 
tion 701),  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  some  HEW  programs. 
Transition 

In  analyzing  how  this  and  previous  Admin- 
istration budgets  relate  to  urban  priorities 
and  the  New  Federalism,  a  key  issue  Is  transi- 
tion. The  Administration's  pattern  has  been 
to  stop  the  flow  of  categoricals  before  com- 
pensatory block  grants  are  even  approved, 
let  alone  ready  for  distribution.  The  FT  75 
Budget  repeats  the  pattern  in  proposed  fund- 
ing for  community  development,  housing, 
health  and  other  programs. 

The  cities  welcome  the  added  flexibility  of 
block  grants,  but  they  need  full  funding 
fully  as  much  as  the  flexibility.  Moreover, 
they  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  momentum 
while  the  system  is  changing  gears. 

We  are  compelled  to  reiterate  what  we  said 
last  year  on  this  subject  In  our  analysis  of 
the  FY  74  Budget : 

The  long-run  support  of  city  governments, 
and  of  their  taxpayers,  for  the  needed  In- 
tergovernmental reforms  wUl  depend  on  how 
well  the  transition  to  the  new  grant  system 
is  managed  and  funded.  Momentum  has  been 
building  in  the  complex  urban  programs 
that  are  intended  to  deal  with  real  human 
needs.  If  that  momentum  Is  lost,  then  money 
would  be  saved,  it  is  true.  But  the  viability 
of  cities  may  be  lost,  as  well.  That  would  be 
too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

The  budget  and  the  economy 
The  budget  Is  haunted  by  Inflation,  reces- 
sion, and  the  energy  shortage.  Paced  with  a 
seven  percent  Inflation  rate,  a  mere  one 
percent  actual  growth  rate  In  the  economy, 
and  a  6.5  percent  average  unemployment 
rate,  the  Administration  Is  precariously  bal- 
anced between  the  possible  inflationary  push 
of  public  spending  and  the  probable  down- 
ward drag  of  a  potential  recession  fueled  by 
meterlal  shortages. 
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While  the  Administration  calctUated  the 
increase  in  fuel  costs  to  the  Pentagon  in 
part  to  Justify  its  highest-ever  $85.8  buiion 
defense  budget  the  same  factor  was  not 
cranked  into  the  domestic  budget.  Herbert 
Stein,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  .Idvisers,  admitted  to  stete  and 
local  government  representatives  that  in- 
flation  was  not  taken  in  account  in  setting 
funding  levels  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment progranis. 

Our  own  conservative  estimate  Is  that 
Inflation  could  wipe  out  at  least  $900  mil. 
lion  of  the  $6.2  billion  in  General  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  that  were  authorized  in  FY 
73  for  FY  75. 

Moreover,  despite  rising  prices,  HTJD's  pro- 
posal for  an  initial  fundmg  level  for  commu- 
nity development  block  grants  of  $2.3  bUlion 
for  for  FY  75  Is  the  same  sum  proposed  for 
the  same  purpose  last  year,  and  the  year 
before. 

.>s  for  the  budget's  economic  Impact,  OMB's 
Malek  told  representatives  of  state  and  local 
governments  that  "the  President  Is  going  to 
bust  this  budget"  if  he  has  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

The  Administration  is  buoying  its  spirits 
with  a  long  look  down  the  road  to  better 
days  when  all  its  strategies  will  have  suc- 
ceeded. Dr.  Stein  summed  up  the  attitude  In 
these  words  to  state  and  local  government 
representatives : 

"A  great  deal  of  courage,  discretion,  and 
nerve  will  be  required  to  manage  the  econ- 
omy in  this  time.  ...  We  hope  you  wiu  not 
stop  with  our  forecasts  for  1974.  1974  will 
pass,  and  It  is  the  long  run  that  counts." 

The  long  run  may  count  to  some  econo- 
mists, but  city  government  must  deal  with 
the  short  run,  too.  In  the  short  run,  they 
face  a  shortfall  of  federal  funds  magnified 
by  inflation,  and  a  much  higher  rate  of  un- 
employment among  some  part  of  the  urban 
work  force  than  the  "average"  rate  that  wor- 
ries federal  policy  makers. 

CONCLtrSlOW 

The  budget  requires  analysis  as  both  a  gov- 
ernmental and  an  economic  document.  These 
two  aspects  of  the  budget  merge  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  funding  levels  for  governmental 
programs. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  city  governments, 
then,  this  budget  would  give  them  less 
money  and  more  responsibility. 

As  a  governmental  document,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  shows  a  still  strong  commit- 
ment to  greater  flexibiUty  for  city  govern- 
ments in  the  use  of  federal  funds.  Of  this  we 
approve. 

The  dlfflculties  He  in  the  budget's  ordering 
of  priorities,  the  suflJclency  of  resources,  the 
gaps  in  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
New  Federalism.  In  light  of  both  inflation 
and  urban  needs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
flow  of  funds  to  the  cities.  These  issues  de- 
mand resolution. 

As  an  economic  document,  the  budget's 
Impact  on  the  economy  can  be  characterized 
as  moderately  restrictive. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  budget  embodies 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism. It  advances  the  concept  of  flexible  fund- 
ing. It  facilitates  the  shift  of  some  respon- 
sibilities from  the  federal  to  the  state  and 
community  levels  of  government.  It  contains 
some  features  that  may  tend  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  predicted  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  raises  a  set 
of  questions,  some  of  which  could  grow  In 
urgency  If  economic  conditions  and  trends 
do  not  conform  to  the  Administration's 
predictions : 

The  budget  plan  is  sparse  when  it  comes 
to  measures  to  deal  with  Inflation. 

It  has  limited  ability  to  respond  If  imem- 
ployment  rises  beyond  expectations. 
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It  favors  defense  spending  as  a  means  of 
generating  Jobs  over  such  alternatives  as 
greater  social  and  environmental  protection 
expenditures. 

It  shifts  responslbnitles  from  the  federal 
government  to  other  levels  without  shifting 
a  commensurate  amount  of  Federal  funds. 

It  does  not  adequately  address  the  problems 
of  transition  from  Federal  to  other  levels  of 
responsibility. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion embodied  in  the  budget  raises  some 
troublesome  issues  of  equity.  Continuing  in- 
flation, shortages,  and  rising  rates  of  unem- 
ployment are  the  results  of  government  poli- 
cies or  the  failure  of  government  policies, 
predominantly  at  the  federal  level. 

The  question,  then,  is  who  should  bear  the 
costs  of  these  policies  or  their  failure;  or 
how  should  the  costs  be  spread  so  that  rea- 
sonable equity  is  achieved? 

Should  the  unemployed  and  the  low  in- 
come citizens  bear  the  predominant  burden; 
or  does  the  plan  of  action  in  the  budget  per- 
mit an  equitable  shsulng  of  these  costs?  This 
is  what  the  independent  truck  drivers  are 
askmg  today  along  with  the  others  who  are 
feeling  the  first  Impacts  of  the  energy  short- 
ages and  the  increasing  burdens  of  inflation. 

This,  too,  Is  a  good  question  for  the  cities 
on  whose  doorsteps  collect  the  unemployed 
and  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  inflation 
adds  great  burdens  to  municipal  costs. 

In  this  and  many  other  ways  cities  are 
victimized  by  the  failures  of  public  policy 
and  the  inadequacies  of  the  federal  budget. 

The  President  has  submitted  his  budget. 
Now  It's  up  to  the  Congress. 

BtJDGET    HIGHLIGHTS 

Community  development  and  housing 
HUD  funding  would  increase  by  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  FY  75,  but  most  of  that  gain  turns  on 
enactment  of  $2.3  billion  in  community  de- 
velopment block  grants.  More  than  $1  billion 
may  well  remain  impounded,  whUe  old  pro- 
grams, such  as  urban  renewal,  try  to  survive 
on  stretched  out  funds  during  the  transition 
to  the  New  Federalism.  The  Administration's 
emphasis  on  Section  23  leased  housing  for 
low  income  families  will  put  some  $640  mil- 
lion mto  a  new  approach  to  this  successful 
assistance  program,  while  the  freeze  con- 
tinues in  other  housing  programs. 
Drug  abuse  and  alcoholisTn 

For  the  flrst  time  in  six  years  of  Intensi- 
fied effort  to  curb  drug  abuse,  overall  fund- 
ing will  be  cut — by  some  $15  million.  Drug 
prevention  activities  will  lose  $55  million,  but 
spending  for  law  enforcement,  primarily  for 
overseas  agents,  will  go  up  $40  million.  Al- 
cohol abuse  funds  will  be  slashed  from  $218 
minion  to  $100  million. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Budget  authority  for  this  agency's  long- 
range  economic  development  aid  will  be  cut 
by  almost  a  third,  and  the  multi-stage  re- 
gional commissions  would  lose  $7  million. 
Education 

Major  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  Including  Impact  aid.  will  be  con- 
solidated— Congress  willing — into  a  block 
grant.  Major  programs  for  school  districts 
would  lose  nearly  $500  million,  more  than 
half  of  that  in  emergency  school  aid.  Assist- 
ance to  students  in  higher  education  would 
nearly  triple.  The  budget  includes  an  FT  74 
supplemental  request  for  $2.8  billion  In  ad- 
vance funding  for  school  districts  so  they  will 
hereafter  know  how  much  to  expect  In  fed- 
eral aid  before  a  school  year  begins. 
Energy 

Emphasizing  fuel  supplies  far  more  than 
cx)nservatlon,  the  budget  pr<qx>ses  $2  billion 
In  obligations  for  energy  research  and  de- 
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velopment  under  a  flve-year  program  to 
achieve  national  self-sufficiency.  A  Federal 
Energy  Administration  (PEA)  would  be  cre- 
ated to  coordinate  such  activities. 
Environment 
Of  the  $7  billion  authorized  for  water 
pollution  control  construction  grants  in 
FY  '■.5,  the  Administration  wUl  impound  $3 
billion,  bringing  the  total  amount  held  back 
so  far  to  one  half  of  the  $18  bUlion  Con- 
gress intended  to  be  spent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  budget  asks  for  more  money  than 
last  year  for  air  pollution  and  noise  abate- 
ment efforts.  The  program  level  for  solid 
waste  management  and  energy  recovery  will 
remain  the  same  as  last  year. 
Health 
Squeezed  between  growing  demands  for 
individual  medical  assistance  payments  and 
commitments  to  research  in  heart  disease 
and  cancer,  some  traditional  public  health 
programs  will  be  cut  or  ended.  Among  the 
casualties  are  Hill-Burton  hospitals  con- 
struction, mental  health  centers  construc- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health  programs, 
and  aid  to  schools  of  public  health.  Block 
grants  to  state  and  local  health  departments 
win  stay  level  at  $90  million.  The  Admtolstra- 
tion  proposes  to  create  new  health  planning 
and  regulatory  agencies  in  place  of  state  and 
local  comprehensive  health  planning  coun- 
cils, regional  medical  programs,  and  Hill- 
Burton  agencies. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
The  program  level  for  this  aid  to  state  and 
local   government   personnel   administration 
will  remain   at  about  last  year's  level,  $14 
million. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
The  Justice  Department's  administrative 
portion  of  the  LEAA  budget  will  Increase,  but 
the  state  and  local  $733.1  million  share  will 
be  at  about  the  same  level  as  this  year. 
Manpou-er 
Of  next  year's  Labor  Department  budget, 
$1.7  billion  is  "lated  for  allocation  to  state 
and  local  rnanpower  activities  under  the 
1973  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  (CETA),  a  key  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's block  grants  program.  The  budget  also 
requests  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$250  million  for  public  employment  programs 
authorized  under  Title  II  of  CETA  in  areas 
where  unemployment  is  6  5  percent  or  higher. 
Approximately  $300  million,  a  decrease  from 
this  year,  is  sought  for  summer  youth  pro- 
grams, with  levels  to  be  determined  by  prime 
sponsors.  No  funds  are  requested  for  public 
service  employment  for  the  elderly. 
National  defense 
The  PreT-ident  seelis  a  t6S  billion  increase 
In  military  budget  authority  next  year,  com- 
pared with  recurring  defense  obligations  this 
year.  This  first  post-Vietnam  War  military 
budget  is  the  highest  in  America's  peacetime 
history  and  is  unprecedented  also  in  that  de- 
fense budgets  went  sharply  down  after  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

OJJice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
OEO  is  being  dismantled,  and  no  funds  are 
requested  for  the  agency  in  FY  75.  All  the 
programs  withm  OEO  have  been  transferred 
to  other  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  Com- 
munity Action  Operations,  wtilch  are  being 
discontinued.  Other  OEO  programs  are  being 
assimilated  into  HEW.  HUD  and  the  Labor 
Department.  Authorizations  for  certain  R&D 
programs,  the  Native  Americans  Programs, 
and  Headstart  expire  in  June,  1974. 
Rural  development 
USDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
quests $1  billion  In  loims  for  wmter  and  waste 
disposal  systems,  community  facilities  and 
Industrial  development,  an  increase  c*  $280 
miiiion  over  FY  74. 


Transportation 

The  Department  of  Transportation's  budget 
Indicates  a  higher  priority  on  mass  transit 
than  in  previous  years,  an  overall  reduction 
in  the  commitment  to  urban  highway  pro- 
grams and  about  the  same  level  of  funding 
iOT  airport  planning  and  construction  as  last 
year. 

Veterans 

The  budget  provides  an  8  percent  increase 
or  $17  per  month  mo.-e  to  GI  Bill  users,  which 
is  less  than  a  cost-of-living  increase  (cost-of- 
living  is  up  12.8  percent  since  the  last  GI  Bill 
increase  1 . 

Welfare  and  iTicome  security 

The  budget  request  for  Income  security 
programs  Is  $15  b:llion  higher  than  the 
amount  spent  m  FY  74,  largely  because  of  a 
$10  bilUon  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments, a  $2.6  bilUon  rise  in  Supplemental 
Security  Income  payments,  and  a  nearly  $1 
billion  Jump  in  food  stamp  payments. 

N.4TIONAL    ECONOMIC    IMPACTS    ANT)    TRE>rDS 

The  federal  expenditures  and  receipts  pre- 
sented In  the  FY  75  Budget  are  more  than  a 
composite  of  specific  policies,  programs,  and 
taxes  which  the  federal  government  plans  to 
pursue  In  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1974  to 
June  30.  1975.  Expenditures  and  receipts  In- 
cluded in  the  budget,  as  a  whole  and  for 
specific  types  of  programs,  are  likely  to  have 
a  significant  impact  on  national  economic 
activity — production,  employment,  and 
prices. 

In  addition,  the  budget  incorporates  many 
specific  assumptions  that  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  made  abotit 
how  the  national  economy  will  perform  dur- 
ing 1974  and  1975.  These  assimiptions  need 
to  be  understood  to  comprehend  the  si;;- 
nlficance  of  the  budget  itself. 

Tills  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  national  economic  impact  and  na- 
tional trends  associated  with  the  FY  75 
Budget.  In  the  first  part  of  this  section, 
analysis  of  the  budget  as  a  whole  is  pre- 
sented. In  the  second  part,  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  Implications  of  specific  types 
of  expenditures  contained  in  the  budget,  in- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  the  level  and  com- 
position of  national  economic  activity, 
employment,  and  prices. 

Budget  statistics  In  this  chapter  are  based 
on  definitions  used  In  preparing  the  National 
Income  Accounts  (NTA).  These  definitions 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  used  In 
compiling  the  Federal  Bud^jet.  Accordingly. 
the  nu.mbers  presented  here  may  be  slightly 
different  from  those  shown  in  other  sections 
of  this  analysis.  NIA  statistics  are  used  to 
measure  the  level  and  composition  of  na- 
tior.al  spending  and  production,  or  Gross 
Natloial  Product  (GKPK  presented  in  peri- 
odic National  Income  Accounts  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  They 
e:^  the  be-t  statistics  available  for  analyzing 
the  rel.'itionshlps  hetween  the  FY  75  Budget 
and  employment.  Inflation,  and  production 
chnracteristlcs  of  future  national  economic 
activity  for  1974  and  1975. 

IMPACTS    OP    THE    BVDCET    AS    A    WHOIE 

In  National  Income  Accovmting  terms, 
federal  expenditures  for  FY  75  are  expected 
to  be  about  $313.4  billion,  a  rise  of  $28.2 
billion  over  FY  74.  This  represents  a  slight 
rise  in  federal  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
national  production  (GNP),  from  2I.S  per- 
cent In  FY  74  to  21.6  percent  in  FTT  75,  which 
is  part  of  a  trend  that  bega.n  .hortly  after 
World  War  II.  More  detailed  Irtormatlon  on 
the  trend  from  1964  to  1975  Is  s'uown  In  Table 
ECO-1.  This  trend  indicates  that  federal 
spending  and  taxing  policies  have  been  gain- 
lug  an  Increasing  influence  over  national 
economic  activity  since  World  War  II  and 
specifically  over  the  FY  64  to  FY  75  period 
shown  in  Table  ECO-1. 
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TABLE  EC0-1.-FEDERAL  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1964  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

|ln  billions  of  dollani 


Estimate 


Description 


Gross  national  product  (GNP).. 
Federal  expenoitures: 

In  current  dollar?  ' 

As  a  percent  of  GNP 


Actual 


1975 


1974 


1973 


1970 


1967 


1,455.0 

313.4 
21.5 


1,340.0 

285.2 
21.3 


1,220.0 

255.1 
20.9 


954.6 

195.9 
20.5 


769.8 

154.5 
20.1 


1964 


612.2 

116.9 
19.1 


'  Computations  based  on  national  income  accounting  definitions. 

Economists  characi«rlze  the  FTT  75  Budget 
as  •'moderately  restrictive"  because  the  ex- 
penditures and  tax  policies  incorporated  in 
the  budget  would  be  expected  to  show  a 
slight  surplus  of  federal  receipts  over  expiend- 
Itures,  if  the  national  economy  were  per- 
forming at  full  employment  (4  percent  un- 
employment) over  the  FY  75  period.  The 
policy  choice  implicit  in  such  a  "fuU  employ- 
ment budget  surplus"  is  a  preference  for  a 
generally  restrictive  budget  designed  to  curb 
inflationary  pressures  over  a  more  expan- 
sionary one  designed  to  create  more  Jobs. 

In  fact,  the  economic  Impact  of  the  FY  75 
Budget  will  depend  on  the  actual  economic 
performanca  of  the  national  economy  over 
the  fiscal  year  covered,  from  July,  1974,  to 
June,  1975.  The  "automatic  stabilizers"'  in 
the  federal  budget,  particularly  the  pay- 
ments for  unemployment  Insurance  and  the 
prop-essive  income  tax,  will  result  In  a  budget 
deficit  (that  Is,  an  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts)  If  national  unemployment  is 
relatively  high  and  Income  tax  receipts  are 

TABLE  ECO-2.- 


Source:  Fiscal  year  1975  budget,  "Special  Analysis,"  pp.  19  and  36. 


relatively  low,  and  a  higher  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  relatively  low  and  income  tax 
receipts  are  relatively  high.  Because  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
expects  the  economy  to  perform  at  consid- 
erably less  than  full  emplojTment  over 
calendar  year  1974.  th«  actual  FY  75  Budget 
contrasted  with  the  theoretical  "full  em- 
ployment budget,"  Is  expected  to  show  an 
$8.6  bUllon  deficit  for  FY  75.  More  detailed 
receipt  and  expenditure  figures  used  in  cal- 
culating this  deficit,  as  well  as  similar  fig- 
ures for  FY  73  and  FY  74  are  shown  In  Table 
ECO-2. 

Specific  assumptions  about  changes  in  na- 
tional economic  activity  from  calendar  year 
1973  to  calendar  year  1974,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  FY  74  and  FY  75  Budget  esti- 
mates in  Table  ECO-2,  are: 

An  Increase  in  the  average  unemployment 
rate  from  4.9  percent  In  1973  to  5.5  percent 
in  1974. 


A  decrease  in  the  real  rate  of  growth  In 
national  production  (GKP)  from  6  percent 
in  1973  to  1  percent  in  1974. 

An  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation  (GNP 
deflator)   from  5.3  percent  in  1973  to  7  npr 
cent  in  1974.  ^ 

The  President's  advisers'  estimates  of  na- 
tional economic  performance  are  much  more 
optimistic  than  those  of  many  other  eco- 
nomic forecasters.  They  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  production  cutbacks  in  auto- 
mobUes  and  other  industries  linked  to  rlsinR 
fuel  and  food  cofta,  as  well  as  a  reduction 
in  housing  starts  associated  with  high  in- 
terest rates,  will  taper  off  after  the  first  half 
of  calendar  1974.  If  they  don't,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  by  the  beginning  of  FY  75 
could  be  much  worse.  To  prepare  for  that 
contingency,  the  Administration  has  said 
that  it  is  preparing  a  Bupplemental  set  of 
federal  expendlt\ires.  specifically  designed  to 
create  short-term  Jobs  quickly,  apart  from 
the  regular  expenditures  shown  In  the  FY 
75  Budget. 


FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENOITURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 


Description 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Change 
1973-75 


Receipts: 

Personal  tax  and  nontax  receipts  107  2 
Corporate  profits  tax  aaruals...  43'8 

indirect  business  tax  and  nontax  accruals  209 

Contnbutions  forsocial  insurance 7i'.4 

Total  receipts 343  3 

Expenditures:  ^^^^^^^"^^ 

Purcluses  of  goods  and  services...  104  5 

Defense ^71' qi 

Nondefense.... :::;::::::::::::::::::::  \^ii] 


123.7 
50.3 
23.3 
83.2 


135.3 
50.2 
27.5 
91.8 


28.1 
6.4 
6.6 

20.4 


280.5 


304.8 


61.5 


111.5  121.6 

(75.  3)       (82. 0) 
(36. 2)        (39. 6) 


17.1 

(8.1) 

(9.0) 


Source:  Rscal  year  1975  budget  "Special  Analysis,"  p.  8. 

Because  much  of  the  inflationary  pressure 
OUT  country  is  currently  experiencing  is  the 
result  of  reduced  suppUes  of  such  commod- 
ities as  fuel  and  food,  rather  than  the  high 
spending  levels  with  which  national  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  (budgetary)  policies  tradi- 
tionally have  been  concerned,  many  econo- 
mists believe  that  measures  In  addition  to 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  wUl  be  required 
to  deal  with  contemporary  economic  prob- 
lems. If  economic  conditions  consistent  with 
the  President's  Council's  relatively  optimis- 
tic forecast  do  occur  in  1974,  a  rise  la  the 
average  unemployment  rate  from  4.9  per- 
cent In  1973  to  6.6  percent  In  1974  wUl  mean 
that  some  560.000  more  people  will  be  out 
of  work. 

A  few  programs  In  the  FT  75  Budget  are 
speclflcaUy  addressed  to  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  particular  areas,  such  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Assistance  program  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Rural 
Development  program  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  these  are  relatively  small 
programs  that  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
very  great  effect  on  the  national  economy 
if  severe  imemployment  problems  develop  in 
1975.  Funds  from  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  Title  II, 
should  provide  approximately  40,000  public 
service  Jobs  In  FY  74.  However,  this  Is  still  a 
smaU  percentage  of  the  total  unemployed 


Descriotinn  ""  I''*  1975 

°^^"'P"°" actual  estimate  estimate 

Transfer  payments 094  mv  o  ,„  c 

pomytic  (to  persons)..... ::::::::  (86:8)  dgrs)  (m?) 

Grants-in-aid'to/tateand'licaig'oVemmetihiV.:  404^  ij'i^  i|P 

Net  interest  paid ,44  Tji  ?S° 

Subsidies  less  current  surplus  of  Government'  " 

enterprises 54  42  2.I 

Total  expenditures occ  1  Mt~o  TTTl 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)...:.::::::::::::::::  --11.8  -^l:?  1\X 


Change 
1973-75 


34.1 
(33.9) 

(6.2) 
6.2 
5.2 

-4  3 


58.3 
3.2 


Which  at  6.5  percent  would  be  4.9  mUllon 
unemployed. 

The  current  program  of  wage  and  price 
controls  expires  on  April  30,  and  it  is  not  clear 
what  antl-lnflatlonary  measures  will  be  fol- 
lowed after  then.  The  President's  own  ad- 
visers have  forecast  a  higher  rate  of  inflation 
for  1974  than  occurred  In  1973. 

Impact  of  categories  of  expenditures 

In  the  National  Income  Accounts,  national 
economic  activity  (QNP)  Is  divided  into 
four  major  sectors: 

Personal  consumption  expenditures. 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Net  private  domestic  investment. 

Net  export  of  goods  and  services. 

National  spending  and  production  are  di- 
vided into  these  four  sectors,  and  analyzed 
separately,  because  they  are  expected  to  be 
Influenced  by  different  factors.  For  example. 
Investment  spending  la  anticipated  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  profit  expectations,  while  govern- 
ment purchases  are  expected  to  be  affected 
by  the  public's  recognition  of  the  needs  for 
certain  types  of  government  services  and  its 
wUllngness  to  pay  tajes  to  support  those 
services. 

Federal  expenditures  included  In  the  FY 
75  Budget  can  be  expected  to  infiuence  di- 
rectly two  of  the  four  sectors  listed  above — 


government  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
and  personal  consumption  expenditures.  A 
more  extensive  analysis  of  budget  Influences 
than  this  one  would  also  have  to  consider 
other  budget  Influences,  such  as  the  effects  of 
the  types  of  taxes,  Including  the  new  emer- 
gency windfaU  profits  tax,  on  investment 
spending. 

Historical  trends  In  the  types  of  federal 
expenditures  expected  to  Influence  spending 
in  the  government  and  consumption  sectors 
are  shown  In  Table  ECO-3.  As  noted  in  the 
footnote  to  this  table,  all  federal  expendi- 
tures except  "Net  Interest,"  "Transfer  Pay- 
ments to  Foreigners,"  and  "Subsidies  Less 
Current  Surplus  of  CJovernment  Enterprises" 
are  Included  in  this  table,  and  represent  ap- 
proximately 92  percent  of  total  federal  ex- 
pendltiires  for  FY  75. 

Given  the  fact  that  total  federal  spending 
has  shown  only  a  modest  rise  relative  to 
total  national  spending  (GNP)  over  the  1964 
to  1975  period  shown  In  this  table  (see  Table 
ECO-1  for  the  exact  percentage  changes), 
the  most  dramatic  change  in  federal  spend- 
ing over  this  12-year-perlod  has  been  the  In- 
crease In  the  proportion  of  federal  spending 
going  to  transfer  payments  to  persons.  This 
proportion  has  risen  steadily  from  23.3  per- 
cent of  federal  expenditures  in  FY  64  to  38.6 
percent  in  FY  76.  Since  most  of  these  pay- 
ments are  financed  out  of  social  Insurance 
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_„_ilum  payments  made  by  other  persons. 
^ITrepresent  a  shift  in  ocaiBumptlon  spend- 
J^  from  one  group  of  persons  to  another, 
^wever  to  the  extent  that  these  payments 
retjresent  transfers  to  lower  Income  groups, 
thev  are  likely  to  generate  more  spending  and 
employment  than  otherwise  would  have  oc- 
cuired  since  lower  income  persons  spend  a 
ereater  share  of  their  incomes  (and  save 
Lsl  Accompanying  this  increase  in  trans- 
feTpayments  over  the  FY  64  to  FY  75  period 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  fed- 
eral spending  going  to  defense  purchases, 
and  a  rise  in  the  proportion  going  to  grants- 
in-aid  to  state  and  local  governments. 
Contrasted  with  the  long-term  trends  from 
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1964  to  1975  described  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  statlsUcs  for  FY  73.  FY  74,  and 
FY  75  show  a  more  stable  pattern,  with  only 
a  slight  rise  in  the  share  going  to  transfer 
payments  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  share 
for  grants-in-aid  occurring  over  the  1973  to 
1975  period. 

The  impact  on  State  and  locaZ  governments 
Table  ECC)-4  presents  only  statistics  on 
federal  expyenditures  for  grants-in-aid  to 
state  and  local  governments.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
federal  spending  going  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  grants-in-aid  is  occurring 
for  FY  75,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ad- 


ministration Is  calling  on  state  and  local 
governments  to  assume  increasing  respon- 
sibilities for  law  enforcement,  xnoral  devel- 
opment, health,  education,  comm-anity  and 
economic  development,  and  transportation 
under  New  Federalism. 

If  state  and  local  government  costs  in  FY 
75  rise  at  a  rate  approximately  equal  to  the 
7  percent  Inflation  rate  predicted  for  the 
total  economy  by  the  President's  advisers 
(the  GNP  deflator),  the  proposed  $2.5  billion 
Increase  in  grants-ln-  aid  will  not  be  enough 
to  pay  for  the  S3.1  billion  Increase  which 
would  be  required  to  give  state  and  local 
governments  the  same  $44  billion  In  purchas- 
ing power  they  have  in  FY  74. 


TABLE  EC0-3.-FE0ERAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS,  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1694  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


Estimate 


Actual 


Fiscal  year  1975        Fiscal  year  1974       Fiscal  year  1973        Fiscal  year  1970        Fiscal  year  1967        Fiscal  year  1964 


Amount     Percent    Amount     Percent    Amount     Percent    Amount     Percent    Amount     Percent    Amount       Percent 


Exijenditures  expected  to  influence  Government  purchase  of  goods  and 

services:  „  . 

Federal  defense  purchases... o^-" 

Federal  nondefense  purchases 39.5 

Grants-in-aid  for  education  and  manpower,  transportation,  community 

development,  housing  and  other ._ 26.0 

Emndrtures  expected  to  influence  personal  consumption  spending: 

Domestic  transfer  payments 120.7 

Grants-in-aid  tor  income  security  and  health" Zu. » 

Total  Federal  expenditures ' 313.4 


26.2 
12.6 

8.3 

38.5 
6.6 


75.3 
36.2 

24.6 

102.5 
19.5 


26.4 
12.7 

8.6 

»35.9 
'6.8 


73.9 
30.6 

23.2 

86.8 
17.2 


29.0 
12.0 

9.1 

'34.0 
»6.  7 


77.0 
21.0 


12.8 


54.8 
9.8 


39.3 
10.7 

6.5 

28.0 
5.0 


67.7 
17.6 

9.5 

37.2 
5.3 


43.8 
11.5 

6.1 

24.1 
3.4 


50.9 
14.7 

6.0 

27.3 
3.8 


43.5 
12.6 

5.1 

23.3 
3.3 


285.2 


255.1 


195.9 


154.5 116.9 


iThe  sp'cific  types  of  expenditures  shown  in  this  table  include  approximately  92  percent  of 
Federal  National  Income  Accounts  transactions  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Not  included  are  foreign 
transfer  payments,  net  interest  paid,  and  net  subsidy  payments  to  Government  enterprises. 

•  The  Federal  supplemental  security  program  replaced  some  grant  programs  for  assistance  to 
some  needy  people  (particlaily  the  elderly  and  handicapped)  beginning  Jan.  1,  1974. 


'"The  income  security  and  health  grants  are  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  providing 
assistance  to  low  income  persons."  (Special  Aoalaysis,  p.  14.)  They  are  therefore  included  in  tftis 
table  as  influences  on  consumption  spending. 


Source;  Fiscal  year  1975  Budget, "Special  Analysis,"  pp.  19  and  14. 

TABLE  ECO  4.-FE0ERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERKMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1964  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Estimate 


Actual 


1975 


1974 


1S73 


1970 


1967 


1964 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  Slate  and  local  governments. 
Percent  of  total  Federal  transactions 


J46.6 
(14.9) 


J44.1 

(15.5) 


!  $40,4 
I  (lb.  8) 


V2.6 
(11.5) 


JH.  8 
(9.6) 


J9.8 
(8.4) 


'The  Federal  supplemental  security  program  replaced  some  grant  programs  for  assistance  to 
some  needy  people  (particularly  the  elderly  and  handicapped)  beginning  Jan.  1, 1974. 


Source:  Fiscal  Year  75  budget,  "Special  Analysis,"  p.  14. 


COMMUNrrY    DEVELOPMKNT     AND     HOUSING 

The  Administration's  FY  75  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment again  propoees  new  and  reformed  ^- 
proaches  to  the  nation's  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs. 

The  President  is  requesting  $5.1  billion 
in  new  ajjproprlatlons  for  the  department's 
programs,  up  from  the  current  fiscal  yeeu^'s 
actual  level  of  $3.5  bUlion.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  premised  upon  Congressional  en- 
actment and  funding  of  the  prof)osed  new 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

During  FY  74,  Impounded  funds  will  con- 
stitute approximately  24  percent  ($1.1  bil- 
lion) of  the  department's  total  available 
budget  authority.  In  FY  75,  Impoundments 
are  projected  to  equal  19  percent  ($1J2  bil- 
lion, depending  upon  Congressional  appropri- 
ation acts)  of  total  HUD  funds  avaUable  for 
new  commitments. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  the  budget  con- 
tinues to  reflect  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion announced  a  year  ago,  to  teimlnate  all 
except  a  revised  leased  housing  program  fi- 
nanced through  public  housing.  Also,  as  pro- 
posed one  year  ago,  the  bulk  of  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Section  701  Compre- 
hensive Planning  Program  would  be  chan- 
neled through  the  states,  rather  than  have 
portions  flow  directly  to  cities  and  areawide 
organizations  as  has  been  the  case  in  past 
years.  Finally,  HUD's  research  and  technol- 
ogy budget  would  continue  to  Increase. 


The  following  analysis  of  HUD's  FY  75 
budget  is  divided  into  three  groups  of  pro- 
grams— those  being  proposed  for  consolida- 
tion Into  the  community  development  block 
grant;  planning  and  research  activities;  and 
housing. 

COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    (TABLE 

Hun-i) 

For  the  fovirth  successive  year,  the  pro- 
posed budget  sets  forth  the  Administration's 
support  for  legislation  which  would  consol- 
idate HUD's  major  community  development 
categoricals  into  a  single  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  (this  year  called  "The 
Better  Conununitles  Act"  by  the  President). 
Seven  existing  programs  are  proposed  for 
inclusion  In  the  blcxik  grant — urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  neighborhood  facilities,  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  open  space  land, 
rehabilitation  loans,  and  public  facilities 
loans.  For  the  third  year  In  a  row,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  prc^x>slng  an  Initial  funding 
level  of  $2.3  billion  for  the  block  grant  which 
Is  projected  by  the  President  to  begin  July  1, 
1974. 

Tl-.e  budget  confirms  Administraticn  deci- 
sions made  within  the  past  few  months  to 
Increase  the  Impoundment  of  Congression- 
ally-approved funds  for  the  various  existing 
community  development  programs  to  over 
60  percent  of  the  total  CD  funds  available  in 
FY  74.  Since  the  Administration  presumes 
the  enactment  of  the  successor  block  grant 
legislation  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  the  budget 
reflects  the  ongoing  efforts  by  HUD  to  ter- 


minate all  of  the  existing  community  devel- 
opment categoricals  by  June  30,  1974. 

Planning  and  research   (Table  HUD-II) 

Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning — One 
year  ago,  the  I»resldent  proposed  an  increase 
in  the  funding  level  for  the  701  program  to 
$110  million,  a  rise  of  $10  million.  Congress 
not  only  did  not  agree  to  the  Increase,  It 
cut  the  program  to  $75  million.  This  year, 
the  President  again  proposes  a  $110  million 
level.  Last  October,  the  President  sent  the 
Congress  his  "Bespyonslve  Governments  Act" 
calling  for  a  new  approach  to  the  701  pro- 
gram. The  budget  urges  Congress  to  approve 
this  legislation  quickly.  In  the  meantime, 
HUD  has  acted  administratively  to  shift  the 
focus  of  and  control  over  the  701  program 
to  state  governments  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  existing  statute.  Presented  by  HUD 
with  the  option  of  taking  over  the  701  fund- 
ing system  in  FY  74  or  75,  nearly  40  states 
have  "chosen  to  take  control  during  the  cur- 
rent FY  74. 

Research  and  technology — The  budget  rec- 
ommends that  HUD's  research  and  tech- 
nology funding  be  raised  from  $65  million 
to  $70  million.  Of  this  amount,  over  $17 
million  would  be  allocated  to  the  depart- 
ment's "direct  cash  assistance"  or  housing 
allowance  experiments,  up  from  just  over 
$15  mimon  In  FY  74. 

Housing    (Table  HXTD-UI) 

In  September.  1973.  the  President  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  a  nine-month 
long  HUD  study  which  he  characterized  as 
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supporting  the  Administration's  contention 
tbat  tbe  existing  federally-assisted  bousing 
programs  had  "failed."  The  President  set 
forth  an  Interim  program  of  moderate  pro- 
duction levels  through  a  revised  Public  Hous- 
ing Section  23  leasing  program  and  through 
a  limited  lifting  of  the  freeze  on  P'ELA's  Sec- 
tion 236  multi-family  rental  program  during 
the  balance  of  PIT  74.  The  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  Administration  would  be  a 
direct  cash  assistance  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  housing  allowance)  program  which 
the  department  is  now  studying  further. 

The  budget  shows  the  complete  relnsti- 
tutlon  of  the  freeze  on  the  existing  programs, 
Including  Section  236,  by  June  30.  After 
July  1,  all  production  would  be  carried  on 
under  the  revised  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram. No  \uilts  have  yet  been  processed  or 
constructed  under  this  revised  program.  Reg- 
ulations setting  up  the  revised  procedures 
have  only  just  been  released  by  HUD  for 
conunent.  The  budget  projects  this  new  pro- 
gram to  produce  118,000  units  of  housing 
before  the  end  of  PY  74  and  300,000  units 
In  PY  75  (see  Table  HUD-IV) . 

For  the  existing  Inventory  of  public  hous- 
ing units  (new  over  1.1  million),  the  budget 
shows  an  Increase  In  operating  subsidy  funds 
from  $350  million  to  $400  million. 

Impoundments  (Table  HUD-V) 
For  the  fourth  successive  year,  HTJD's 
budget  win  be  subject  to  substantial  fund 
holdbacks  or  Impoundments.  Since  FY  71, 
when  the  present  practice  of  Impounding 
urban  funds  began,  at  least  17  percent  of 
HUD'S  available  budget  authority  has  been 
frozen  each  year.  In  FY  74,  the  flgtire  is 
projected  at  24  percent.  For  FY  75,  the  pro- 


portion would  depend  In  large  measure  upon 
whether    a    new    community    development 
block  grant  program  funded  at  $2.3  bllllon 
Is  enacted  as  envisioned  by  the  budget. 
Com.ment 

The  President's  FY  75  Budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
contains  both  good  news  and  bad  news  for 
cities.  To  begin  with  the  good,  this  year's 
budget  contains  a  minimum  amount  of 
"failure"  rhetoric  relative  to  last  year's  pres- 
entation regarding  HCD's  existing  housing 
and  community  development  programs.  City 
support  for  reforms  and  consolidations  in 
HUD'S  system  of  grants  to  urban  areas  has 
been  based  on  a  desire  to  Improve  on  the 
successes  of  past  and  present  efforts.  Cities 
believe  that  a  similar  positive  approach  by 
the  Administration  would  help  appreciably 
in  the  task  of  selling  the  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

The  Pre."iident  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
continued  support  for  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munity development  block  grant  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  the  existing  com- 
munity development  categorical  programs 
during  the  interim  promises  some  rough 
times  ahead  for  cities.  The  budget — and 
HUD'S  specific  funding  instructions  to  their 
field  offices — presume  the  availability  of  an 
operational  block  grant  program  by  July  1, 
1974.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  HUD  is  now  In 
the  process  of  terminating  all  activities  tin- 
der the  existing  programs  by  June  30.  How- 
ever, all  Indications  on  the  legislative  side 
are  that  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  make 
that  deadline.  Thus,  there  is  the  prospect  of 
considerable  confusion  and  frustration,  not 

TABLE  HUD-I.-COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 
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to  mention  lost  local  capacity  and  momen- 
tum, during  the  transition  to  a  new  program 
when  it  does  finally  become  available,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  an  initial  funding  level 
for  the  block  grant  of  $2.3  billion  has  not 
changed  over  the  past  three  years,  seemingly 
ignoring  the  toll  which  ligation  has  taken 
during  that  time. 

On  the  housing  side,  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  support  production  levels  for  subsi- 
dized  housing  of  about  300,000  units  for  botii 
FY  74  and  75  Is  welcome,  even  though  these 
moderate  levels  are  about  one -half  of  the 
peak  level  attained  in  FY  72.  The  concern, 
however.  Is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
jected production  In  FT  74  and  all  of  tlie 
production  for  FT  75  is  scheduled  to  occur 
under  a  revised  Section  23  leasing  program 
which  has  yet  to  be  tested.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  the  widespread  opposition  which 
has  greeted  the  department's  recently  re- 
leased new  regulations  for  Section  23  does 
not  portend  a  substantial  shortfall  below 
even  these  moderate  production  levels. 

The  President's  support  for  Increased 
funding  of  Section  701  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning programs  is  gratifying.  However,  the  de- 
partment's actions  In  bringing  nearly  all  of 
the  states  Into  a  posture  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  701  funds  to  cities  and  areawlde  agen- 
cies Is  already  causing  considerable  dllHcul- 
ties  around  the  country.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  with  Juris- 
diction over  the  "Responsive  Governments 
Act"  rejected  it  almost  In  toto  last  Decem- 
ber, it  would  appear  to  cities  to  be  particu- 
larly Irresponsible  for  BUD  to  proceed  with 
Its  plans  for  a  state-run  701  program. 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Community  development  programs ' 


Appropriation 
(actual) 


Estimated 
obligations 


Carryover 
appropriations 


Appropriation 
(request) 


Estimated 
obligations 


Carryover 
appropriations 


Urtan  renewal 

Mode)  Cities 

Water  and  sewer 

Open  space 

Netfhbortiood  facilities.. 

Rehabilitation  loans 

Public  facility  loans 


Subtotal 

Community  development  block  grante. 


600 

150 

»402 

»55 

0 

•82 

40 


323 
75 
0 
0 
0 
60 
7 


281 
75 

402 

55 

0 

•37 
33 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
37 
33 


281 
75 

402 
55 
0 

'56 
33 


1,329 
O 


465 
O 


883 
f) 


70 
2,300 


0 
2,300 


902 
0 


>  All  7  existing  categorical  community  development  programs  are  proposed  to  be  consolidated 
Into  single  community  development  block  grant  program  to  begin  July  1,  1974  (fiscal  year  1975). 
The  Mock  grant  is  projected  to  begin  at  $2,300,000,000. 

>  1400,000,000  carryover;  program  administratively  frozen  Jan.  5,  1973. 

'$50,000,000  carryover  and  $25,000,000  new  appropriations;  program  administratively  frozen 
Jan.  5,  1973. 


»  $60,000,000  carryover  plus  $22,000,000  in  repayments  to  revolvlrc  hind. 
» Includes  additional  $15,000,000  in  repayments  to  revolving  fund. 
*  Includes  addltioniil  $19,000,000  in  repayments  to  revolving  fund. 
■  Not  applicable. 


TABLE  HUO-II.— OTHER  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT,  PLANNING,  AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

[in  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Other  community  development,  planning,  and  research  programs 


Appropriation 
(actual) 


Estimated 
obligations 


Appropriation 
requested 


Estimated 
obligations 


S.  701,  comprehensive  planning. 
Research  and  technology 


:i: 


75 
65 


75 
65 


iia 

70 


uo 

70 


TABLE  HUD-III.-HOUSING 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Housing 


Contract 
authority 
available 


Estimated 
obligations 


Carryover 
authoriza- 
tions 


Contract  Carryover 

authority  Estimated  authoriza- 

available        obligations  tions 


S.  235,  homeownership 

S236,  renbl _ 

Rent  supplement __ _. 

PuUic  housing:  Producton  (S.  23,  leasing) 

PuWic  Housing:  Production  (all  other) 

Public  housing: 
Management: 

Operating  subsidies 

Modernizaton 


250 

04 

50 

260 

70 


350 
20 


35 
166 

39 
235 

94 


350 
20 


220 

52 

13 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
640 
0 


400 
20 


0 

0 

0 

640 

0 


400 
20 


220 
59 
14 
0 
0 
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TABLE  HUD-IV.— ANNUAL  NEW  COMMITMENT  LEVELS 
[In  thousands  of  units] 
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S  235  homeownership 

$;  236,  rental.--. 

Rent  supplements 

fuWic  housing 

Total 


Fiscal 

year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

143 

142 
159 
30 
89 

152 
158 

42 
101 

22 

51 
18 
39 

18 

107 

27 

<173 

0 

132 
40 
102 

0 

0 

300 

417 


420 


453 


130 


325 


300 


1  Includes  a  projection  of  118,000  units  under  revised  sec.  23  leased  housing  program  which  is  not  yet  operational. 

TABLE  HUD-V.— IMPOUNDMENTS 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 


Impoundments  (unused  balances) 


1971        1972        1973        1974       1975' 


Urban  renewal — -       215 

Model  Cities ----- 

Water  and  sewer - tOU 

Rehabilitation  loan 

Open  space.- - 

hiblic facility  loan .--- 

Public  housing 164 

25 '» 


281 


500 
50 


78 
83 


401 
22 
50 
20 


401 
37 
55 
33 


>  281 
»  75 

MOl 
'  56 
«55 
»33 


221 


220 


220 


Fiscal  year- 


Impoundments  (unused  balances) 


1971 


1972   1973   1974   1975' 


236.. - '  30  88  171  52  B9 

Rent  supplements » 26  27  39  13  14 

Totals 670  826  928  1,092  1.194 

Total  as  percent  ol  available  budget  author- 
ity   19  20  17  24  19 


1  Ultimate  fiscal  year  1974  impoundment  figures  subject  to  action  by  congressional  appropriations        *  Budget  proposes  these  programs  to  be  terminated  on  J  une  30, 1974,  with  similar  activities  to  be 
,— ,-iH»s  subsumed  under  $2.3  billion  community  development  block  grant  program  on  July  1, 1974. 

"^  '  2  Cumulative  figure  through  June  30, 1973. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

The  requested  budget  authority  of  $745.1  million  for  federal  drug  abuse  efforts  for  FY  75  Is  a  cut  of  $14.9  million  below  FY  74,  the  first 
in  Bix  years  of  Intensified  effort  In  this  area. 

TABLE  DA-1.— DRUG  ABUSE 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 


1970 
obligations 


1971 
obligations 


1972 
obligations 


1973 

budget 

authority 


1974 

budget 

authority 


1975 

budget 

authority 


nil  abuse  prevention 76.4  137.7  366.3  523.9  505.3  450.5 

ml  law  enforcement — - 52JB 81^6 164^^ 200.0  254.7  294.5 

ToUl 1290  219.3  530.4  723.9  760.0  745.0 


Source:  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

The  requested  decrease  in  prevention  funds 
totals  $64.7  nalUlon,  with  corresponding  de- 
creases at  the  community  level.  However,  In- 
creased budget  authority  of  $40.2  million  is 
requested  for  drug  law  enforcement,  mostly 
for  activities  overseas. 

Reorganization 

Throughout  FY  74  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (SAODAP) 
has  implemented  its  recommendation  to  con- 
solidate federal  drug  abuse  efforts.  Thus,  drug 
law  enforcement  Is  administered  primarily 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
within  the  Justice  Department  and  preven- 
tion efforts  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
newly  formed  National  Institute  for  Drug 
Abuse  (NIDA)  within  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  NIDA  Is  In  the  process  of  absorbing 
prevention  programs  administered  by  both 
SAODAP  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (NIMH).  The  Department  of 
Defense,  Veterans  Administration  and  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  wlU  continue  to  administer 
prevention  activities  within  their  rest)ective 
Jurisdictions. 

Prevention 

»345.5  million  is  requested  for  prevention 
eHorts  in  directed  programs  and  $99.7  naillion 
wr  prevention  support  within  larger  federal 
programs.  NIDA  wUl  administer  the  major 
Portlwi  (rf  the  dlrectec".  fundi  wltli  a  n- 
qi;ested   budget  authority  of  $216.6  million 


with  $157  million  to  be  available  for  com- 
munity programs,  a  total  cut  of  $19  million 
below  PY  74.  However,  since  the  budget 
seeks  an  Increase  for  the  states,  there  Is  an 
actual  decrease  of  $39  million  for  grants  and 
contracts.  The  breakdown  Is  as  follows: 

TABLE  DA-2.-BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
II  n  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 

1974             1975 

Project  grants  and  contracts 

161              122 

Newstarts 

4.5 

Grants  to  States 

15                35 

New  starts    . 

20 

Total 

175               157 

Source:  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

Requests  for  the  categories  of  Education/ 
Information,  Training,  Research,  Evaluation 
and  Planning/ Direct  ion  Support  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  $216  mUllon,  with  the  PY  74 
and  FY  75  levels  for  each  approximately 
the  same. 

The  $157  million  budget  authority  re- 
quested is  to  provide  a  capacity  to  treat  95,000 
persons  at  any  given  time.  The  number 
of  persons  to  be  treated  during  a  12-month 
period  is  estimated  to  be  161,0(X). 

As    foe    preventive    education,     the    Ad- 


ministration's request  for  FY  74  and  FY  75  is 
Identical,  $6.6  million.  However,  a  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  similar  legislation  is  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Senate.  $26  million  would 
be  authorized  for  FY  74,  $30  million  for  PY 
75  and  $34  million  for  FY  76. 
Law  enforcement 

Of  the  total  enforcement  budget  authority 
of  $294.5  mUlion,  $140.8  milUon  Is  requested 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA),  with  $41.2  million  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA), 
$42.5  for  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  $40.9  to  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Within  DEA,  criminal  enforcement  would  re- 
ceive the  largest  share  of  the  proposed  $40.2 
million  increase;  $104  million  is  requested  for 
FY  74  compared  to  $80  million  for  FY  75.  an 
Increase  of  $24  million.  Much  of  this  increase 
will  be  used  for  overseas  personnel,  partic- 
ularly in  Latin  America. 

State  and  local  assistance  will  be  Increased 
slightly  with  a  requested  budget  authority 
of  $10.6  million  for  FY  75,  a  gain  of  $1.2 
million  over  PY  74.  However,  DEA  Is  not  a 
funding  agency,  and  the  $41.2  mUllon  re- 
quested for  LEAA  would  be  primarily  to  fund 
trainmg  and  task  force  operations  at  the  lo- 
cal and  state  levels. 

The  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
crime  (TASC)  program  is  proposed  to  re- 
main at  approximately  the  same  level  this 
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year,    $7.2    million.    LEAA    will    administer 
this  program,   Including  those  TASC  proj- 
ects    presently     sponsored     by     SAODAP 
throucii  Its  special  lund. 
Comment 

The  decreaae  ot  fumto  lor  pr»}«ct  grants 
and  contracts  and  the  Increased  aaaownt  to 
be  ayattsble  to  the  states  reflects  the  AtJmto- 
l«tratlon*8  st»«tegy  to  delegate  quickly  to  the 
states,  through  block  grants,  full  program 
decision  and  management  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  funds,  to  carry  out  federal  drug 
abuse  actlvlttea.  It  has  been  lndlc»ted  that 
the  rate  at  which  this  strategy  will  be  Im- 
plemented will  dejjend  upon  the  competence 
of  the  Individual  states. 

Most  states  started  developing  their  com- 
prehensive plans  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
last  spring.  To  date  the  great  majority  are 
stin  under  review.  A  minlmTim  requirement 
for  awardmg  Uock  grants  to  a  state  should 
be  an  approrert  state  plan. 

In  addition,  some  government  attorneys 
question  whether  such  a  strategy  is  con- 
Btatent  with  tlie  autborlzlnc  legislation  (PX^ 
92-255).  Section  410,  (c)(1)  stipulates  that 
la  dlsbimlag  Ivnds  no  precedence  shall  be 
gtwn  to  airy  OBlt  ct  government  or  group. 

As  Indkcated,  the  new  NIDA  will  aaaume  tho 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  of  both 
SAODAP  and  NIMH.  SAODAP  wUl  continue 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  White 
House  to  coonnnate  federal  dms  abuse  ef- 
forts but  its  authorizing  legislation.  PX. 
92-255,  expires  June  30,  1975.  NIDA,  as  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kducatkm  antk  Welfare  (DOSW)  and  lack- 
ing legislative  mandate  to  coordinate  fed- 
eral activities,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  SAODAP's  function  of  broad  scale 
coordination   of   federal   drug   abuse  efforta 

Alcoliol  abuse 

The  requested  budget  authority  lor  FY  75 
tot  the  National  Instltxrte  on  Alcohol  Abriso 
Mkd  AlcoholUn  (NIAAA.)  Is  $99 Jt  million. 
Ikta  to  less  Ufn  hAlt  the  (218.3  million  made 
avaHfi*'''»  In.  FY  71  through  Congressional 
appiopriations  ajid  released  FY  73  Impounded 
funds. 

Cities  will  feel  the  greatest  impart  of  the 
proposed  decie*se,  with  $33  million  requested 
for  project  grants,  as  compared  to  $72  million 
made  available  in  FY  74. 


TABU  M.-1.- 

AL£OHOL  ABUSE 
naelMlMil 

Fiscal  yea/      ritcarvetr 

ffn            KM 

mtmt       <etiiut0 

Ffjcaf 
yttr 

lan 

leUwrity 

Research 

TraiHAg           

!•    >U.l     (4.7) 
4.2      12.2    C5.4) 

)9l$iM6.3  (3t.3> 
20.3      76w6  UO-Q) 

8.1      11.1    0.2) 

10.4 
1.9 

Commnnny  propjitis: 

3^1 

bMltleStatai... 

tioa 

9.9 

lolM 

U.«    2M.}(8«Li> 

99.9 

Budget.  Management  and  Information  costs 
reoMln  at  eaaentt*lly  the  SMne  level  m  mp- 

propriattons  for  FY  54. 

Corn  merit 

By  proposing  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
FY  75  alcohol  budget  from  last  year's  operat- 
ing level,  Jt  t6  clear  that  the  Administration 
ts  Ignoftng  an  tesne  which  has  cwastetently 
keen  docvunented  as  a  major  problem  in  our 
■cclety,  particularly  in  our  cities.  There  are 
approximately  5  to  9  million  alcoholics  In 
the  United  States.  The  National  Commiselon 
on  Marlliuana  and  Drug  Abuse  concluded 
that  alcohol  dependence  Is  the  most  serious 
drug  problem.  More  Individuals  use  alcohol 
than  any  other  drug  and  many  are  depend- 
ent upon  its  uses.  In  many  cases,  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  intermixed  with  other  types  of 
drugs,  especially  stitnvaants  mod  sedatives. 

TTie  PT  75  Bridget  will  not  assist  cities  to 
develop  programs  whleli  meet  the  growing 
alcohol  abuse  problems  In  their  communities. 
The  cut  In  the  overall  budget  request  from 
last  year's  approprtatiomr,  partietjlarly  In 
community  programs,  means  that  cities 
which  begrlB  to  undertake  programs  in  the 
first  half  of  1974  (the  eppropwiations  were 
not  approved  until  December  19T3)  will  have 
to  atter  or  tenninat«  their  efforts  with  the 
beginning  of  FY  75. 

A  recent  report  Issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  states  that  a  total  drug 
strategy  must  tnclBde  alcohol.  Some  cities 
have  already  begun  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  the  Joint  administration  of  alcohol  and 
drug  programs,  and  are  interested  in  imple- 
menting substance  ebuse  programs.  However, 
the  administration  of  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 
grams is  separated  at  the  federal  level,  and 
cities  must  go  through  two  completely  dif- 
ferent funding  mechanisms  to  obtain  money. 
The  amonnt  of  fuBds  available  for  alcohol 
programs  under  the  National  Institute  on 
AIcoSoI  Abtise  and  Alcoholism  does  not  begin 
to  match  that  available  for  drugs  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Drtig  Abuse,  nor  does 
It  Bu^cieuUy  meet  Uie  needs  in.  our  com- 
munities. 

ECONOMIC  DEVIXOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Economic  Development  Adjninistration 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion was  established  in  1965  to  assist  in  the 
long-range  economic  development  of  areas 
with  severe  uxkemployment  and  low  family 
Income  problems.  The  public  works  and  re- 
lated ;u-ograms  of  EDA  and  the  Regional  Ac- 
tion. Planning  Commission  programs  will  be 
continued  at  a  reduced  funding  level  In 
1975  to  permit  a  transition  into  a  new  eco- 
nomic adjustment  assistance  program  to  be 
proposed  by  the  AdmlnistratioB.  The  new 
program  is  to  facilitate  flexible  state  and 
community  response  to  problems  of  economic 
change  and  nneHipioyment. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  be  extended  for  one  year  to 
June  30,  1975,  with  limited  authorizations 
for  appropriations.  EDA  related  appropria- 
tions are  budgeted  for  FY  75  at  tigisii&etuMj 
reduced  rates  compared  to  1974: 


Ftpjfes  Ht  ptfffHtheits  rapmeM  fiscal  yeev  19#3  reieasae 
iii^a»Ua<  hM*  leriiiJaJ  ia  iKJl  fm  tSM  MUars. 

>  Altkeu^  $)ttJ  aetean  wi  *m  buOiai  uadai  pio^Ki  iranU 
Md  caaUacU,  m>m  raccol  UEV  tuMlcet  swomaries  cite  the 
fiscal  year  1974  figure  as  Jin.MO.OW  wilti  appreptwti«i«  ai 
r2.Me.HI0. 

Sauice:  Fiscal  yu(  1975  budget  appendix,  p.  4W. 

Tbls  zBoner  will  be  allocated  for  demon- 
•tratloa   projects  to   test  dllXerent  typea  «( 

treatment.  While  funds  for  ecMnaaunity  pro- 
giama  decrease  $40  miUi4Mfi  in  FY  75  to  $33 
mllltoA,  grant*  t«  states  leotaln  at  the  same 
level  ae  the  FY  74  budget  appropriation,  or 
$45.6  million.  The  appropriation  tat  research 
In  FY  74  wa&  $a.5  million;  it  is  Increased  In 
the  FY  75  request  to  $10.4  mmion.  Training 
has  been  cut  from  $6J  million  In  the  FY  74 
appropriation  to  $1.9  million  In  the  FT  75 


APPftOPfilATION  R€Q«ESTS 
(Dollar  awoonts  in  miHi<ms| 


1»4 


1975 


EDA ....... 

R^OTiat  ctwrumssrofTs, 


1240.  S 
42 


t170 
35 


Soiree :  THe  Bwfget  for  fceal  r*-  1979,  p.  UO. 

The  features  of  the  new  economic  adjust- 
ment program  are  not  clear  at  this  point. 
Frellnunary  infonnaticn  suggests  that  it  will 
Xooua  on  economic  adjustments  to  the  im- 
pact of  dislocations  as  well  as  overall  eco- 
nomic development  strategiee.  It  is  said  to 
he  a  "flexible"  program  with  the  available 
funds  delivered  to  state  governments  on  a 


formula  basis  to  support  any  economic  ad- 
justment or  development  programs  the  state 
deems  desirable. 

Title  V  Regional  Action  Planning  Commis- 
sions and  the  Appaltchlan  Regional  Com- 
mission will  be  eligible  for  funding  from  the 
economic  adjustment  program.  The  continu- 
ation of  regional  commissions  (and  the 
funding  thereof)  will  be  a  matter  of  dertslon 
for  state  governments. 

A  $100  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  economic  adjustment  program  is  ooa- 
templated  during  FY  75.  These  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriations  requested  for 
the  EDA  and  related  programs,  will  support 
all  these  activities  daring  FY  76  at  a  level 
comparable  to  1974  (Source:  FY  75  Budget 
r7ie  Budget,  p.  179). 

COMMENT 

The  proposed  changes  may  be  slgnificaat 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Much  of  the  EDA  funding  went  for  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  cities.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement the  state  f»o«ld  be  the  beneficiary 
of  the  federal  funding,  although  a  pass- 
through  to  cities  is  possible.  While  the  locua 
of  the  new  program  on  economic  dleraptloa 
may  be  relevant  to  the  economic  protilnm 
related  to  energy  shortages  and  the  slowlnj 
of  the  economy  anticipated  during  FT  75,  U 
is  unlikely  that  eitiier  EDA,  under  the 
planned  phase-out,  or  the  new  economic  ad- 
justment asaistance  program,  will  be  able  to 
have  much  impact  on  these  unemployaeat 
problems  during  1975. 

EDUCATION 

The  FY  75  Budget  request  for  the  Office 
of  Education  sets  forth  the  Admlntstrations 
continued  support  for  consolldattng  rasjor 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, expanding  educational  research  and 
development,  and  increasing  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  post  secondary  edneation. 

The  President  is  requesting  $6.1  billion 
for  OE  programs  in  FY  75.  The  HEW  Labor 
Appropriations  bill  recently  signed  by  the 
President  appropriated  $6.2  billion  for  FY 
74.  Additionally,  the  Administration  pien*  t« 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  $2Ji  billion  Kup- 
plemental  appropriation  for  "advanced  fuiMi- 
Ing"  of  the  1974-75  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  consolidattOTi 
of  the  major  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational programs  is  proposed  as  a  priority. 
Numerous  categorical  programs  win  be 
grouped  Into  four  broad  prlortty  areas:  dis- 
advantaged, handlCT^ped,  support  Berrtee*. 
and  innovation.  The  education  grants  con- 
solidation as  advocated  Ijy  the  Admteistm- 
tion  appears  to  embody  many  of  the  prln- 
ciples  contained  In  laert  year's  Better  Schools 
Act.  The  FY  75  request  for  these  progr«jns 
totals  »2J62  billion,  or  $17  milUon  znoie 
than  ref]uested  in  FY  74  (including  tbe 
supplemental  appropriation).  The  maju 
portion  ef  this  tncroaae  Is  reflected  In  Ite 
$16  milUon  additional  aid  reqviested  for  t)M 
Disadvantaged  Aid  program  ($1.8  toUlioD 
FT  74  to  $1.9  bUlion  FY  75) . 

Forward  ftiruiing 

To  contrast  the  FY  74  and  FY  75  Budgets, 
it  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  Administra- 
tion's concept  of  "forward  funding"  and  Its 
accompanying  appropriation  and  tmder- 
Stand  Its  relationship  to  the  1974-75  school 
yeriT.  The  F*resident,  to  his  education  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  cited  the  frustrations 
resulting  from  the  uncertainty  and  delay 
In  the  HEW  appropriations  process  wh!<* 
have  plagued  school  boards.  He  proposed  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  supplemental 
appropriation  that  oould  be  acted  upon  as 
soon  as  Congressional  committees  coapleW 
action  €m  authorizing  legislation  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  progrsiM 

The  FT  74  supplemental  appropriation 
would  enable  school  distrteta  to  know  «hir- 
Ing  the  spring  of  1974  what  monies  t©  ex- 
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pcct  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember and  subsequent  appropriations  will 
provide  school  districts  In  future  years  with 
sufficient  lead  time  to  maintain  continuous 
planning  and  spending  cycles. 

Forward  funding  will  also  be  requested  for 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs. 
New  legislation  authorizing  each  of  the  re- 
spective programs  Is  expected  from  the  Ad- 
ministration with  consolidation  of  numerous 
programs  in  each  category  given  high  pri- 
ority. The  proposed  $2.8  billion  FY  74  supple- 
mental would  Include  $544  million  for  voca- 
tional education,  an  Increase  of  $11  million 
over  the  1974  operating  level,  and  $63  million 
for  adult  education,  the  FY  74  operating 
level.  The  FY  75  Budget  requests  $550  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education  and  no  Increase 
for  adult  education  programs. 

OTKEB     EDUCATION     CHANGE 

Unlike  last  year,  the  FY  75  Budget  pro- 
posal contains  no  request  for  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program  for  assisting  de- 
segregating school  districts  ($234  million  was 
requested  in  74).  Similarly,  the  Impacted 
Aid  program  Is  being  substantially  reduced 
by  ttie  virtual  elimination  of  the  "B"  pro- 
gram resulting  In  a  proposed  reduction  from 
$307  million  in  FY  74  to  a  $40  million  request 
in  the  FY  75  Budget. 


To  cushion  the  Impact  of  the  withdrawal 
of  this  support,  a  hardship  provision  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget.  No  school  district 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  more  than  6  percent 
in  Its  total  operating  budget  due  to  the 
elimination  of  "B"  payment  support. 

Other  programs  being  reduced  include  bi- 
lingual education  from  $50  million  In  FT  74 
to  $35  million  In  FY  75  and  educational 
broadcasting  projects  from  $19  million  to 
$14  million  in  FY  75.  Follow  Through,  ex- 
pected to  be  phased  oxjt  over  the  next  several 
years,  will  be  reduced  from  $41  million  in  FY 
74  to  $35  million.  Though  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  remain  constant  at  $38  million  in  FY  75, 
other  educational  personnel  development 
programs  in  the  area  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary vocational  and  higher  education  will 
not  be  funded  in  1975  at  the  same  level  as 
FY  74.  Consequently,  the  $46  million  FY  75 
Budget  request  is  a  $51  million  reduction 
from  FY  74  as  the  Administration  cites  an 
apparent  surplus  of  trained  teachers  as  its 
Justification  for  reducing  teacher  develop- 
ment programs. 

Few  programs  can  boast  of  having  sub- 
stantially Increased  In  the  proposed  FY  75 
OE  budget.  Most  notable  of  the  exceptions  Is 
the  basic  opportunity  grants  for  higher  edu- 
cation. BOO  are  to  be  increased  from  $475 

TABLE  EO-1.— EDUCATION 
(Budget  authority  in  millions] 


mUlion  in  FY  74  to  $1.3  bUUon  In  FY  75. 
Additionally,  $10  million  is  requested  for 
grants  to  state  education  agencies  for  career 
education  demonstration  and  development 
assistance  activities. 

Com-ment 

The  consolidation  of  numerous  categori- 
cal programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  could  have  serious  consequences 
on  the  already  troubled  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  nation's  cities. 

TTie  FY  75  Budget  request  reflects  an  ap- 
parent insensltlvity  to  the  problems  of  the 
larger  cities,  who  have  been  the  repositories 
of  the  most  glaring  education  f'.eficiencles. 
The  proposed  reductions  in  the  Impacted  aid 
and  special  programs,  for  example,  will  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  urban  education. 

Sunilarly,  those  1,200  to  1.500  localities 
that  have  relied  upon  federal  assistance  to 
erase  the  inequality  of  educational  systems 
due  to  defacto  and  dejure  segregation  are 
now  faced  with  the  decision  to  use  local 
funds  for  this  purpose.  This  will  place  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  tax  revenues  of  most 
municipalities  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
commitment  to  capital  improvements,  teach- 
er training,  library  services,  drug  abuse  edvi- 
cation,  bilingual  education,  and  other  es- 
sential programs  appear  on  the  decline. 


Program 


Fiscal  Proposed 

year  advanced 

1974            1974  funding             1975 

budget       appro-  supple-         budget 

request    priations  ment'        request 


A.  Consolidated  education  grants: > 

1.  ESEA  I  (educationally  deprived) Jl,  585.0    Jl,810.0       Jl,885 

Z.  Vocational    education    programs    (less 

vocational  research) 475.0         533.0  544 

3.  Adult  education 61.0  63.0  63 

4.  School  assistance  in  federally  affected 

areas  (impact  aid) 273.0         575.0  0 

5.  Support  services  (ESEA  title  II,  NDEA 

title  III,  ESEA  title  V) 0  158.0  158 

6.  innovation  (supplemental  services,  drop- 

out prevention,  nutrition  and  health, 

environmental  education) 0  154.0  154 

7.  Education  for  the  handicapped  (grants  to 

States) 37.0 


48.0 


48 


Jl,900 

550 
63 

320 

158 

154 

50 


Program 


Fiscal 

Proposed 

year 
1974 

advanced 

1974 

funding 

1975 

budget 

appro- 

supple- 

budget 

request 

priations 

ment  ' 

request 

B.  Other  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams : 
1.  Education  development  (total) 


(a)  Teacher  Corps 

(b)  Other  education  professions. 


$70.0 

$97.0    

$46 

38.0 

38.0 

38 

32.0 

59.0    

$ 

2.  Emergency  school  aid 

3.  Right  to  read 

4.  Bifingual  education 

5.  Follow  Through 

6.  Drug  abuse  education... 

Higher  education: 

1.  Student  assistance  (basic  opportunity 

grants) 

2.  Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.. 

National  Institute  of  Education 

Office  of  Education 


234.0 

12.0 

44.0 

41.0 

3.0 


258.0 

12.0 

50.0 

41.0 

5.7 


959.0  475.0 

70.0  70.0 

>90.0  75.0 

5.2  « 6, 023.0 


$8,991 


0 
12 
35 
35 

0 


1,300 
70 
117 

6,153 


'  A  fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  appropriation  totaling  $2,800,000,000  is  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  "forward  fund"  certain  programs. 

>  New  authorizing  legislation  to  consolidate  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  wiH 
be  proposed. 

'  Includes  a  proposed  supplemental  of  $25,000,000. 


•  Though  the  HEW/Labor  appropriations  bill  signed  in  December  of  1973  appropriates  $6,200,000, 
000,  a  key  amendment  included  in  the  bill  allows  the  President  to  withhold  up  to  $400,000,000 
though  no  single  program  can  be  cut  by  more  than  5  percent. 

Sources:  Lalwr/HEW  appropriations  (Public  Law  93-192);  National  Education  Journal,  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  estimates;  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 


ENERGY 

Fuel  shortages,  now  in  the  forefront  of 
national  attention,  have  a  prominent  place 
In  the  1975  Budget,  which  oSers  two  ma- 
jor energy  proposals. 

The  first  Is  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (FEA),  which 
consolidates  energy  responslbUltlee  presently 
distributed  across  a  wide  range  of  federal 
agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
figures  for  program  expenditures  are  pres- 
ently contained  within  the  budget  of  parent 
agencies.  Upon  enactment  of  pending  legis- 
lation, the  operating  programs  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  FEA,  The  program  will  Include: 

Data  analysis  and  strategic  planning,  In- 
cluding conservation  activities.  $16  mUlion 
is  asked  for  PY  75,  Including  projects  for 
localities. 

Policy,  planning  and  regulation,  having 
responslbUlty  for  allocation,  cost  of  living, 
and  rationing  regvilatlons  or  proposals. 

Operations  and  compliance,  including  the 
Petroletmi  Allocation  Program.  $70  million  Is 
sought  for  FY  76  In  the  allocation  program, 
directed  toward  "Cooperation  with  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  industries  and  sUte 
and    local    authorities    In    the    production, 


processing,  and  utilization  of  petroleum  and 
its  products,  and  natural  gas."  > 
International  policy  and  programs 
Energy  resource  development 
Energy  research  and  development 
The  second  major  proposal  is  to  meet  the 
research  and  development  commitments  of 
Project  Independence,   a  five-year  program 
aimed  at  national  self-stifficlency  In  energy 
resources.  In  all,  the  budget  asks  obligations 
of  approximately  $2   billion  for  energy  re- 
search and  developments  by  four  agencies, 
coordinated    by    FEA.    The    Atomic    Energy 
Commission  would  receive  almost  half,  and 
the    Interior    Department,     Environmental 
Protection    Agency,    and    National    Science 
Foundation  would  have  most  of  the  rest. 

A  report  to  the  President,  The  Nation's 
Energy  Future*  focuses  on  five  research  and 
development  efforts  for  the  next  five  years. 
The  President  asks  budget  authority  In  FY 
75  for  these  efforts  as  follows: 


'  FY  75  Budget,  AppendU,  p.  573. 

'Nation's  Energy  Future,  a  report  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  submitted  by 
Dr.  Dixie  Lee  Ray,  Chairman  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  December  1, 1973. 


1.  Conservation — $164  million  to  reduce 
consumption  and  increase  efficiency  of  energy 
products — ^up  from  $89  million  in  FY  74. 

2.  Oil  and  gas — $54  million,  primarily  to 
Interior  Department  for  development  of  shale 
resources — up  from  $26  million  in  FY  74. 

3.  Coal — $566  million  for  surface  and  deep 
mining,  liquefaction,  and  gasification  proj- 
ects, constituting  the  largest  Incremental 
increase,  and  including  environmental  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  such  develc^ment. 

4.  Nuclear — $732  mUlion  to  develop  nuclear 
fission,  along  with  EPA  research  and  develop- 
ment in  safety  and  $168  million  to  explore 
nuclear  fusion. 

5.  Other  energy  resources — $100  million  for 
geothermal  solar  solid  waste  recovery,  etc. 

In  the  pvirsuit  of  new  energy  resources,  the 
budget  reflects  a  commitment  to  environ- 
mental protection.  Approximately  one-tenth 
of  the  research  and  development  funds  would 
be  earmarked  for  environmental  control 
($186  million)  and  environmental  and  health 
effects  research  ($133  million,  shared  by  EPA 
with  others) . 

Comment 

A  domestic  priority  of  the  FY  74  Budget 
was  quest  for  "adequate,  reasonably  priced, 
clean  energy."  Since  then,  events  have  taken 
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bottk  supply  ABd  pvtce  of  energy  fecTomd  tbe 
ooatvol  «f  Battonai  poUey  alatie.  Project  Inde- 
p«ii(leDC«  ts  tataiuled  to  nator*  that  control 
by  adiisvliiff  aeU-avAdeaey.  Tbe  Inderal 
Energy  Agency  Is  propoaeit  to  deal  with  cur- 
rent shortages,  axul  all  federal  agencies 
Involved  with  energy  development  have  re- 
ceived budget  priorities  to  expedite  develop- 
ment of  additional  resources.  Along  the  way 
to  a  resolution,  several  considerations 
emerge. 

First,  the  motion  of  the  budget  Is  most 
definitely  toward  an  Increase  tn  the  number 
of  futurer  options  for  energy  provision,  with 
coal  (particularly  coal  strip  mined  on  fed- 
eral lands)  advancing  to  the  center  of  energy 
poHcy.  Sbale  oil  also  is  given  great  emphasis 
in  the  budget,  as  are  pushing  ahead  with 
leases  of  federsil  lands  and  development  of 
offshore  reeouroes.  Clearly,  the  budgetary 
emphasis  Is  on  expandtng  the  energy  supply. 
Par  less  research  money  Is  made  available 
to  de*)  wltb  demand  by  promoting  a  sound 
eonserratlen  etble.  City  go»emn>ents  realize 
Inherewtfy  that  muftlple  nee  of  resources, 
compactness,  and  concentration  cut  con- 
sumption and  save  energy.  A  policy  to  cut 
demand  Is  not  reflected  In  the  1975  Budget. 
The  onus  la  put  on  the  consumer  Individually 
to  conserve,  In  the  face  of  higher  prices  and 
uneven  distribution  of  fuel. 

Second,  as  the  search  for  energy  turns  in- 
creasingly toward  nuclear  power,  coal,  and 
shale,  and  offshore  oil,  the  products  from 
which  self-sulBclency  will  arise  themselves 
raise  a  whole  new  set  of  environmental  chal- 
lenge. Rattier  than  maximizing  clean  fuel 
producttMi.  efforts  are  devoted  to  reducing 
tbe  poUvtkxn  froan  duty  fuels.  The  budget 
obligates  a  fair  portioB  of  funds  to  address 
this  challenge;  the  enormity  of  the  challengo 
requires  that  environmental  considerations 
proceed  band  in  hand  with  energy  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  In  Its  rush  to  increase  supply,  the 
budget  provides  a  great  number  of  Incen- 
tives to  the  suppliers  of  energy  to  explore 
and  to  cooperate  with  a  government  program 
of  research.  Tet  until  en«rgy  again  becomes 
abundaxkt,  hlgbex  fuel  prices  will  cause  hard- 
ship, UBeB>ployaKnt.  and  increased  inflaticai. 
The  impact  will  rebound  throughout  the 
eoonomy  as  will  tbe  maastie  redistribution  of 
resource*  allgntng  theiaaelves  to  tti*  new  lo- 
cations et  energy  development.  Througboot 
this  shortage,  the  federal  government  has  a 
resiwnslbrnty  to  assure  that  the  pnxlutrt  has 
as  BBnch  InceBtlre  to  conaerTe  as  does  tha 
consumer. 

tmraumMXKT 
Water  pollution 

Tke  EmtroaaQCMtal  Proteetkm  Agency 
(SPA)  bas  bean  a««eie<t  by  tbe  FraaMa&t  to 
allot  M  MUtaai  at  tba  «T  bOttOB  antbatteed 
by  Ooagsass  for  annatrafttan  ad  vatar  pollu- 
tion caalaat  fartlKlwa  in  ST  Kl  Gnly  tfi  Ml- 
llOB  ot  tba  Vll  HHUOK  a;aaborta>d  lar  FT  73 
and  M  tMa  aada  avmllabla.  The  ysoblems 
eraatad  by  tba  iTwpcwi iidaaent  at  tbe  remain- 
ing bait  af  tba  pollution  eontrol  grants  are 


■PA  lib to  obHgata  glDV  mBIlon  «t  tbe 

1150  asfniOB  autborlaed  for  tba  Areawide 
Waste  Treatment  Planwrlwg  want  Maiiagiiiiiiiiit 
Grant  pivgraaH  fSacttan  aM>  ta  FT  75, 
bringing  to  a  total  tl75  mUMsti  tbe  vnoMl- 
gated  foods  carried  sfaica  FT  7».  Tbe  $100 
mUnon  obligation  compares  to  gSS  mUllon 
authorized,  bvt  not  used  fn  FT  73  and  74. 
SPA  tpnnting  ynifraaw 

Tba  BPA  Opaiattar  ba^gat  ib««a  an  tai- 
neaae  af  $SIt  aoilUan  bi  n«w  FT  W  buifeet 
antbovlty  tm  |rm  aUninn  (Msladliig  aon- 
tract  aatbaatty  fsr  wa«a*  poltaOen) .  But  of 
this  increase  1168.5  million  Is  for  XPil's  sbare 
of  the  new  energy  reaeareh  and  development 


prognun;  gie.7  mtllton  reflecta  aOee  q>ace 
costs  inarlouBly  bu<^eted  to  G8A;  t8  mU- 
Uon  1b  budgeted  to  icplace  a  carryover  from 
aolM  waste  funds  Id  FY  74,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram stays  the  same;  and  $7.5  mUUon  Is  lor 
toxic  substances  and  drlnkbig  water  pro- 
graaos  in  legislaUon  now  before  tbe  Con- 
gress. By  omitting  tlie&e  new  programs,  £PA's 
budget  for  its  basic  activities  ixvcreaaes  by 
$16  mlUlon,  of  which  $13  million  is  for  «ur 
pollution.  The  Increase  in  budget  authority 
between  FY  73  and  74  was  $44..d  miUloii. 

TABLE    ENV-l.-EnVlRONMtNTAL     PROTECTtOri    AGENCY 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

In  millions 

Ftrcal  vear  1973 I J470  9 

Fistat  ye«f  1974 J 515  9 

Foca*  f«ar  IMS II 7Ji.  2 

Sonf«:  EPA,  "Envifomnenbl  News,  "  Frt.  4,  1974. 

Tbe  Table  ENV-a  comperes  FY  73,  74  and 
75  lot  three  programs  discussed  below  in 
tho  text  and  six  other  .•selected  EPA  programs 
of  general  interest. 

Air  pcllutian 

The  $157  million  proposed  budget  for  clean 
air  programs  represants  an  increase  of  $13 
mtuton  over  FY  74  funds,  bringing  tbe  pro- 
gram back  up  to  a  level  slightly  above  tbat 
in  FY  73.  Most  of  the  increase  (about  $10 
million)  will  go  to  research  and  development 
to  define  more  preciaely  the  health  effects  of 
air  pollution  and  how  sulfates  are  formed. 

In  addition,  a  major  portion  of  the  $191 
million  budget  to  EPA  for  energy  research 
will  be  used  to  accelerate  development  of  air 
pollution  control  technologies  to  allow  util- 
ization of  dirtier  fuels  and  to  develop  ad- 
vanced fuels  such  as  methane  gas. 

Grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
win  remain  the  same,  $51.5  million,  while 
technical  assistance  and  training  grants  will 
be  funded  at  $10.3  million,  slightly  below  FT 
74. 

Waste  management  and  energy  recovery 

The  request  for  EPA's  waste  management 
and  energy  recovery  program  in  FY  75  is  $14.7 
million.  This  restores  some  of  the  funds  lost 
in  FT  74  when  EPA's  solid  waste  program 
was  redefined  by  the  Administration  and  cut 
75  percent.  The  $14.8  million  level  was 
achieved  by  adding  to  the  Administration's 
$8.8  mimon  FY  74  Budget  for  solid  waste 
sonxe  $6  mllUon  carried  forward  from  prior 
years.  The  narrower  program  focuses  on  re- 
scarcb  and  preparation  for  regulation  of 
bassrdous  wastes  and  toxic  materials.  Most 
of  tbe  $6  miUloai  eartnarkcd  for  research  and 
development  will  go  toward  studies  of  the 
problems  of  disposing  of  hazardous  wastes 
produced  by  industries. 

Although    no   new    dpmrmstratlnr^    projects 

are  planiked,  EPA  wlU  oout^ue  its  emphsisls 
on  energy  reco««ry  for  solid  waste  by  direct- 
ing $1  nUilion  toward  technical  assistance  to 
cities,  counties,  and  states  beginning  resource 
recovery  programs.  It  is  not  clear  how  much 
of  the  remaining  $»  mtlMon  win  go  for  tech- 
ntest  asststanee  for  conventional  soHd  waste 
managwnent.  While  grarrta  were  authorlged 
by  Congress  for  planrtng  demonstration  and 
construction  for  emrventlona}  soHd  waste 
disposal,  none  are  planned  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Soiae  abatciaent  aud  coafrol 
Tbe  biidget  re<iuaat  for  aaisa  abateasent 
and  control  thia  year  is  $6.2  ■rtUiwtn   xbia  Is 
an  iacreaaa  oC  $1.2  aallUoa  over  FY  74.  The 
total  autborlaatioa  is  $14  nriuitf>r>   kfa  will 
contijaue  to  concactrata  on  dcvelofking  stand- 
ards and  regulfltioBfi  lor  aoajer  nolae  produc- 
ing products  and  transportatlOB  aources. 
Coastal  zone  management 
Tbe   Department  o<   Coaaaatzce   Kstlonal 
Oaeanle  and  AtBaoapherte  .Agency  la  leqaest- 


tng  $12  mUUom  In  FT  76,  the  same  level  nf 
funding  as  appropriated  In  FY  74  to  con 
tinue  iHtptementatlon  of  the  Coastal  Zobp 
Management  Act  of  197X  The  actual  level  of 
program  operation  In  FT  75  win  be  clostr 
to  $20  million  because  ©f  the  carryover  of  FY 
74  fun4i8.  About  $14  million  will  be  available 
to  tbe  states  for  planning,  and  the  remaining 
$6  million  will  go  for  state  adminiEtratlon  cf 
coastal  rone  programs  and  for  estuartne  ar 
tivilles. 

Land,  use 

The  National  Land  tree  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  budgeted  for  FT  74,  stiu 
has  not  passed  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment  of  Interior  has  requested  $41.5  muiicm 
for  the  program,  in  FT  75.  Of  that.  $40  miUion 
would  be  for  grants  to  states  to  develop  a 
land  use  planning  process.  The  Office  of  Land 
U.se  would  get  $1  6  million  to  administer  the 
program. 

Parks  emd  recreation 

The  Land  and  Water  ConservaUon  Fund 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, will  be  fully  funded  In  FY  75  at  $300 
million:  $87  &  nailllon  will  be  obUgated  for 
federal  purebasa  of  park  lands.  ObUgathics 
for  grants  to  states  and  local  gowemiaeats 
will  be  $196  million  in  new  money.  Comkined 
with  the  anticipated  unobligated  balance  of 
$14.8  million  from  FY  74,  the  total  program 
level  for  FY  75  would  be  $210.8  million.  This 
is  a  slight  Increase  from  the  FY  74  program 
level,  but  almost  $150  million  less  than  FY  73 
CommentaTy 

The  overriding  concern  in  the  FY  75  en- 
vironment budget  must  be  the  continued  im- 
poundment of  half  tha  water  pollution  con- 
trol construction  grant  funds.  The  legal 
status  of  the  impounded  $S  bllllcn  is  un- 
clear. One  court,  twdering  EPA  to  free  the  full 
$18  billion,  has  ruled  that  the  funds  will  be 
lost  if  not  allotted.  Another  held  that  the 
funds  may  be  aUotted  *{ter  the  statutory  e.x- 
piration  date.  An  appeal  to  tbe  Supreme 
Court  is  expected.  ClUas  will  bave  to  choose: 
fund  the  construction  costs  themselves,  or 
wait  for  tbe  dollars  promiEed  by  Congress. 
miss  the  Federal  deadlines,  and  violate  the 
law. 

The  Budget  does  not  reflect  the  needs  of 
cities  to  respond  directly  to  the  twin  demands 
of  the  energy  crisla  and  tba  failure  ot  sute 
and  federal  eontvola  ta  reduce  air  ptdUition 
from  Industry  and  automobiles.  Tbe  primary 
thrust  should  be  to  control  pollution  at  the 
source,  but  tha  progracn  for  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  Is  the  same  as  last  year, 
despite  the  increased  demands  on  local  air 
pollution  control  progmms.  Technical  assist- 
ance and  training  are  cut.  Uttla  is  twtcg 
spent  for  developing  tccbniqaes  for  moniter- 
Ing  air  quality. 

Tbe  budget  request  fe*  solid  wast*  pro- 
grams indicates  aooia  medificatloB  of  the 
AdministratloB's  rttrw  of  a  year  age  tbst  the 
federal  solid  waste  and  resoui  ee  recovery  rele 
sfacmM  be  Itadted  to  a  narrow  focus  nien 
hazardous  waste  ntanagement.  There  Is  elear 
evidence  that  EPA  win  vigorously  encourage 
cities  to  study  and  plan  £or  the  use  of  solid 
waste  aa  a  suppfementary  fuel  and  energy 
source.  However,  unlsa  provlalons  are  in- 
cluded in  liew  lagislattoo.  cities  actively  ex- 
ylovljag  energy  lacavery  optiona  abonld  ex- 
pect to  rely  upon  traditional  meaac  of  mu- 
nlclpal  financing.  Tba  trand  of  tba  federal 
aoUd  waata  paoeraaa  susBeata  fiiat  cities 
should  faeua  attention  upas  state  aobd  waste 
leglalatimt.  piaaslng  far  taohntdta^  and  Ansn* 
dat  aaaiatanea  and  e«MMto«  state  s^pycrt 
for  municipal  aabA ' 
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TABLE    ENV-2.-ENVIR0N MENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

OPERATING       PROGRAMS- BUDGET       AUTHORITY       BY 

PROGRAM 

II  n  thousands  of  dollanl 


Fiscal  year- 


Opera'.ing  program 


1973 


1974 


1975 


r„rOT             -  22.-00  '191.000 

A,;      152,  «0  143,614  156,934 

Watef  quality". 139,243  163,332  161,925 

Water  supply 4.281  4.709  =7,711 

Sohd  wastes 30,013  -8.758  14,689 

Pesticides 20,990  30,861  32,920 

Radiation * 7.135  7,177  7,382 

^o,se            -- 2.416  4.011  5,233 

Toxic  substances -  .-  4,292  '8,797 


i  Includes  EPA  portion  (J186,0O0.OCC)  reflecled  elsewhere  m 
budget. 

;  Includes  $3,000,000  to  implement  proposed  Safe  Water 
Drinking  Standards  Act 

1  An  additional  ^,000,000  was  available  fiom  prior  years,  for  a 
focal  year  1974 piogram  ot  $14,800,000. 

•  Includes  J4.53C,00C  to  implement  proposed  toxic  substances 
control  legislation. 

Source:  "Environmental  News."  Feb.  4,  1974. 


In  the  1975  budget  proposal,  as  In  past 
years,  elimination  or  phase  out  of  several 
programs  is  proposed.  Although  Congress  took 
positive  steps  to  assure  continuation  and 
expansion  of  federal  health  programs,  and 
the  courts  in  general  required  the  release  cf 
Impounded  funds,  the  Administration  is  still 
committed  to  a  reduction  of  federal  support 
in  the  "controllable"  expenditure  programs. 
In  general,  the  HEW  budget  reflects  policies 
to  1)  eliminate,  or  phase  cut,  project  grants 
la  favor  of  state  formula  grants,  and  2)  elimi- 
nate or  phase  out,  training  support. 

Increeses  In  "uncontrollable"  programs, 
principally  Titles  XVIII  (Medicare)  and 
XIX  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
make  up  the  major  part  of  the  budget  in- 
creases for  health.  Medicare  win  require  $16.7 
billion,  up  $1.2  billion  from  1974.  $2.3  bUUon 
of  this  amount  is  proposed  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  revenues  for  the  fed- 
eral share  of  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program.  Medicaid  Is  estimated  at 
$6.5  billion  in  matching  grants  to  states,  up 
»713  million  from  1974. 

The  remaining  HEW  health  programs  are 
estimated  at  $4.8  mUllon.  a  decrease  from 
1974  of  $550  mUllon.  (The  1974  base  is  the 
Congressional  appropriation,  less  $400  mil- 
lion which  was  permitted  under  the  appro- 
priation act.)  Most  of  the  programs  proposed 
tor  reduction  or  elimination  In  last  year's 
administration  budget  are  again  to  be  cut. 

TABLE  HEALTH-I.-HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
IBudget  authority  in  milliofis] 


1974 

1975 

Change 

Medicare  . 

»15,  477 
5,824 
1,176 

833 
1.137 
1,781 

210 

116,714 
6.537 
1,177 

735 

574 

1,835 

235 

-fjl,237 
713 

Medicaid 

Health  services 

Alcoliohsm,     drug     abuse. 
menUlliealth.... 

+1 
—98 

H«*lt)i  resources  „ 

Biomedical  research 

Other  health 

-563 
+54 
+25 

Total 

26,438 

27,807 

+1.  369 

Proposed  legislation 

Health  Insurance :  The  Administration  has 
submitted  a  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  which  consists  of  an  employer-employee 
compulsory  contribution  to  a  health  instir- 
ftnce  policy  provided  by  a  private  carrier 
under  federal  standards  and  regulations.  De- 
tails of  the  plan  and  probable  financing  were 
included  In  the  President's  Health  Message  of 
February  6,  but  no  FY  75  budget  Impact  Is 
&htlcipated. 

Health  Resources  Planning:  Legislation 
would  consolidate  the  existing  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning,  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, Area  Health  Education,  and  Experl- 


mental  Health  Services  Delivery  activities. 
The  legislation,  along  the  lines  of  the  Rogers 
bill  (H.B.  12053),  would  create  new  regional 
health  systems  boards  to  replace  the  present 
health  planning  organizations. 

Health  Manpower:  A  new  health  manjjower 
proposal  would  combine  and  consolidate  ex- 
isting programs,  abolish  the  present  capita- 
tion grant  program,  and  reduce  the  effort  to 
one  of  maintenance,  rather  than  expansion. 
Categorical  support  for  public  health  and 
allied  health  training  would  be  abolished. 
Expiring  legislation 

Several  existing  programs  will  expire  on 
June  30  and  are  not  proposed  for  renewal. 
They  include: 

Health  Facilities  Construction  and  Mod- 
ernization (Hill-Burton) 

Regional  Medical  FVograms  (replaced  with 
new  proposal ) 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  Sec.  314 
ab.c  (replaced  with  new  proposal) 

Health  Manpower  (to  be  replaced  with  new 
proposal ) 

Protect  grp.nts  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health 

To  be  phased  out  by  appropriations  cuts: 

Cc-mmunlty  Mental  Health  Centers 

Alcoholism  project  grants 

Public  Health  training 

New  programs 

The  Emergency  Health  Services  Act,  en- 
acted in  1973,  will  request  $27  mlUlon  for  FY 
75,  in  addition  to  a  $27  million  supplemental 
request  in  FY  74. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  (HMO) 
legislation  will  be  funded  in  the  FT  74  sup- 
plemental and  the  FY  75  budget  for  a  total 
of  $125  million.  HEW's  goal  Is  to  establish 
170  HMO's  over  the  five-year  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

$58  million  of  new  budget  authority  Is  re- 
quested   for    the    support     of    Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations    (PSRO),  a 
cost-containment  and  quality  control  effort 
Program  increases 

Increases  Include  $73  mUllon  for  cancer 
research.  $22  mUlion  for  heart  research,  $11 
million  for  Indian  health,  and  an  estimated 
$18  mlUlon  for  Medicaid  funds  for  family 
planning. 

Other  decreases 

The  emergency  health  program,  which 
dealt  with  civil  disasters,  will  be  elln\lnated. 
A  $7  million  reduction  In  occupational  health 
and  $5  mUllon  In  comprehensive  health 
grants  Is  proposed. 

The  Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Service  Is 
again  proposing  that  dental  services  for 
adults  under  Medicare  be  discontinued,  ex- 
cept for  "emergency  cases." 

Policy  changes 

The  Administration  has  modified  its  policy 
of  closure  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
■which  are  now  proposed  for  retention.  The 
MecUcare  cost-sharing  proposal  has  been 
abandoned,  as  have  the  proposals  to  termi- 
nate immediately  the  rat  control  and  lead 
paint  poisoning  projects.  (New  starts,  how- 
ever, are  not  proposed  under  the  latter  two 
programs) . 

Comment 

The  Administration  continues  to  press  for 
the  elimination  of  project  grant  programs  In 
favor  of  state  formula  grants.  Although  the 
Congress  has  consistently  provided  project 
authority  to  local  agencies,  this  Administra- 
tion Is  committed  to  reverse  that  policy. 

The  continued  Insistence  on  elimination  ol 
all  grant  assistance  for  health  facilities  con- 
struction or  modernization  falls  to  take  into 
account  the  realities  of  local  public  finance 
and  the  needs  of  local  public  agencies. 

Emphasis  on  personal  medical  care  serv- 
ices and  withdrawal  of  support  from  public 
health  services  has  biased  the  health  delivery 
system  toward  the  private  sector  and  away 
from  the  local  governmental  need  for  im- 
proved public  health  programs.  The  virtual 


elimination  of  ongoing  support  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  programs  and  manpower, 
relying  Instead  on  not-yet  enacted  third 
party  programs,  will  create  a  serious  funding 
crisis  for  states  and  locaUtles.  as  weU  as  a 
crisis  of  credibility  for  their  citizens. 

INTERGO\-ERNMENTAL     PERSONNEL 
ASSIST.^NCX 

The  FY  75  budget  request  fcr  grants  to 
Iniprove  and  strengthen  state  and  local  per- 
sonnel systems  and  manpower  programs,  a.s 
authorized  by  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of"l970,  is  $15  million.  Wlille  this 
represents  a  one-third  increase  over  the  FY 
74  funding  of  $10  million,  no  expansion  Ls 
contemplated  in  the  actual  operating  level 
of  the  propram:  actual  outlays  In  FY  73  and 
estimated  outlays  in  FY  74  were  $13.6  million 
and  $14  million  respectively:  actual  outlays 
are  estimated  to  be  $14.4  nulllon  for  FY  75. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  IPA  was  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  authorizing  such  sums 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  tl.e  programs  in  the 
Act.  It  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
Act's  passage  that  program  funding  levels 
would  be  $30  million,  $40  mUlion  and  $50 
million  for  its  first  three  years.  Instead,  the 
program  has  been  funded  at  $12.5  million,  $15 
imllion,  and  $10  million  in  FY  72,  73,  and 
74  respectively. 

IPA  grants  have  been  used  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  eSectiveness  of  municipal  per- 
sonnel and  management  resources,  includ- 
ing development  and  unplementation  of 
training  lor  municipal  personnel.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram where  relatively  small  governmental  in- 
vestments have  had  tremendous  payoffs,  and 
it  is  the  only  federal  program  providing  com- 
prehensive, flexible  assistance  In  these  areas. 
With  the  Administration's  pliaseout  last  year 
of  HUD's  Title  VTII  community  development 
training  program  and  its  plans  to  phaseout 
Title  I  (Higher  Education  Act)  university 
community  services  grants,  there  will  be  even 
greater  demand  for  IPA  resources  at  the  local 
level. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tl'.e  requested  budget  authority  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  for  FY  75  Is  $886.4  mUlioa;  of  that 
amount,  $733.1  mUlion  is  allocated  for  grants 
to  the  same  funding  level  as  that  appropri- 
ated for  LEA^  for  FY  74:  total  appropriations 
of  $S7l.l  million,  and  allocations  to  state  and 
local  governments  of  $732.1  mUlion. 

The  requested  budget  authority  for  LEAA 
for  FY  75  Is  $888.4  million.  This  represents 
89  percent  of  the  authorized  funding  level 
of  $1  bUlion. 

The  requested  authority  represents  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  2  percent  over  the  FY  74 
appropriation  of  approximately  (871.14.  The 
comparisons  of  the  LEAA  budgets  for  FY  73, 
74  and  75  in  Table  LEAA-1.  suggest  that  this 
is  a  stable  budget.  The  total  FY  75  budget  is 
an  Increase  of  less  than  4  percent  over  FY 
73.  The  amount  of  monies  allocated  for 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  is 
virtually  unchanged  over  this  three  year  pe- 
riod: $732.0  million  in  FY  73;  $732. l' million 
in  FY  74;  and  $733.1  mUllon  In  FY  75. 

There  are  two  line  item  changes  In  the 
categories  dedicated  to  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  ( these  are  categories  1 ,  2 
and  3  in  Table  LEAA-l).  There  Is  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  In  Category  1,  planning  grants, 
from  $50  million  to  $55  million.  Aud  there 
Is  a  decrease  In  Category  2b,  discretionary 
grants,  from  $88.8  million  to  $84.4  mUllon. 
The  latter  is  an  adjustment  due  to  a  mistake 
in  the  previous  year's  allocations:  by  law. 
Category  2b  can  only  be  15  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  in  Category  3. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  bulk  of  the  $15.3 
million  dollar  Increase  In  the  FY  75  budget 
is  for  programs  administered  at  the  federal 
level.  The  major  increases  ar«  In  Category  4, 
technlMd  assistance  (from  $13  mUllon  to  $15 
mUllon );  Category  5,  analysis  and  evaluation 
(from   $40.1    mUlion   to   $45.2   mUllon);    and 
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Category  8,  management  and  operations 
(from  $18.0  million  to  $21.7  million).  It 
should  be  noted  tbat  tbis  last  category,  man- 
agement and  operations,  bas  Increased  40 
percent  (from  $16.6  million  to  $21.7  million) 
from  FY  73  to  FY  76. 

While  representing  an  Increase  over  FY  74 

appropriations,  the  FY  75  requested  budget 

authority   Is   actually  less  than   the  FY  74 

requested  budget  authority  of  $891.1  million. 

Comment 

The  LEAA  budget  picture  can  be  charac- 
terized either  as  stable  or  stagnant. 

Despite  the  continued  Congressional  sup- 
port for  LEAA,  symbolized  Ifl  its  renewal  of 
the  Olme  Control  Act  this  past  fall,  the 
amount  budgeted  for  assistance  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  has  remained 
unchanged  for  the  past  three  years. 

This  unresponsive  budget  comes  at  a  time 
■when  localities  have  begun  to  make  progress 
in  dealing  with  crime  problems,  when  they 
have  found  ways  to  more  effectively  deploy 
LEAA  monies.  Cities,  in  short,  now  are  in  a 
better  position  to  utilize  additional  federal 
funds  to  make  permanent  Impact  on  their 
crime  problems. 

In  only  one  area,  planning  monies,  has  the 
amount  of  federal  support  increased;  and, 
in  terms  of  total  dollars  allocated  to  locali- 
ties, this  is  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  LEAA 
discretionary  grant  fund.  Moreover,  only  $2 
million  of  the  $6  million  increase  In  planning 
monies  is  earmarked  for  localities.  This  in- 
crease, the  first  in  two  years,  barely  will  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  current  operations.  It 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  40  percent  in- 
crease in  three  years  (from  $15.6  million  to 
$21.7  million)  In  monies  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operations  of  the  federal  LEAA 
offices. 

Most  of  the  Increase  in  the  total  LEAA 
budget  for  FY  75  is  for  federal  level  activi- 
ties. While  the  League  and  the  Conference 
do  not  question  the  value  of  these  activities, 
they  fear  that  these  activities  are  being  fi- 
nanced at  the  expense  of  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Crime  Control  Act — providing  as- 
sistance to  localities  to  decrease  crime. 

This  stabilized  LEAA  budget  stands  In 
stark  contrast  to  the  Increases  In  the  entire 
federal  criminal  Justice  effort.  The  overall 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
creased 11.7  percent  over  last  year.  The  re- 
quest for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration represents  an  Increase  of  24  percent 
(from  $111.9  mUllon  to  $140.8  mUllon).  The 
proposed  increase  for  the  Federal  Prison  Sys- 
tem Is  39  percent  (from  $179.7  million  to 
$250  4  million).  The  point  again  Is  not  op- 
position to  these  Increases.  Rather,  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Justice  budget  recog- 
nizes the  rising  coets  and  needs  of  the  fed- 
erally-oriented crime  control  programs.  But 
it  falls  to  recognize  the  need  for  the  level  of 
federal  assistance  to  keep  step  with  the  mas- 
sive increases  in  locally -f\mded  crime  con- 
trol efforts. 

TABLE    LEAA-l.-LEAA    BUMET,    FISCAL    YEARS   1973-75 

(In  milljom  of  dolUrsj 


Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year- 


Categories 


1973  1974         1975 

(appro-      (appro-         (re- 
priated)     priated)  quested) 


50.0 


55.0 


1.  Grants  (or  development  and 

implementation  of  com- 

preheosive  plant 50.0 

2.  Matching  grants  to  improve 

and  strengttten  law 
enforcement: 

(a)  Allocations  to  States 

according  to  popu- 

latioB .;       480.3 

(b)  Allocations  to  StatK 

or  lociltties  m 

detcrmintd  adiirint- 

Iratively 117 


4«).3       480.3 


817        S18 


Categories 


3.  Aid  for  correctional  institu- 

tions and  programs 

4.  Technical  assistance.. 

5.  Technology  analysis,  devel- 

opment, and  dissemina- 
tion  

6.  Manpower  development 

7.  Data  systems  and  statistical 

assistance 

8.  Management  and  operations 

Total 855.4 


1973 
(appro- 
priated) 

1974          1975 
(appro-         (re- 
priaied)  quested) 

113.0 
10.0 

113.0 
12.0 

113.0 
15.0 

31.6 
45.0 

40.1 
45.0 

45.2 
45.0 

21.2 
15.6 

24.0 
18.0 

26.5 
21.7 

871. 1        886.  5 


Source:  Fiscal  year  1975  budget  "Appendix."  p.  617  Fiscal 
year  1974  budget,  "Appendix,"  p.  628. 

MANPOWER 

Manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams 

The  President's  FY  75  Budget  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,050  billion  to  Implement 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973.  The  $2,050  billion  requested 
would  provide  $1,669  billion  for  state  and 
local  programs  authorized  under  Title  I 
(Comprehensive  Manpofwer  Services)  and 
Title  II  (Public  Employment  Programs)  of 
CETA.  The  remaining  $381  million  of  the 
proposed  budget  is  for  national  training  pro- 
grams and  program  support  authorized  un- 
der Titles  III,  rv,  and  V  of  CETA. 

Public  employmenr  funding  under  Title  II 
is  proposed  at  a  level  of  $350  million  for  FY 
75,  as  required  by  law.  This  will  leave  $1,319 
billion  for  Title  I  programs,  of  which  80  per- 
cent of  $1,055  billion  will  be  allocated,  on  a 
formula  basis,  to  state  and  local  prime 
sponsors. 

The  budget  also  requests  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $250  million  for  FY  74  for 
public  employment  programs  authorized 
under  Title  II  of  CETA. 

A  second  component  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  requested  for  FY  74  Involves 
summer  youth  employment  programs.  The 
budget  proposes  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $208.6  million  for  such  programs  to 
which  would  be  added  $91.4  million  of  un- 
obligated FY  73  summer  employment  funds 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  result  would  be  a  calendar  year  1974 
summer  program  of  $300  million. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  budget 
Indicates  that  the  President's  appropriation 
request  for  manpower  training  and  services 
for  FY  74,  which  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  Congress  (programs  are  operating  under 
a  continuing  resolution) ,  remains  unchanged 
at  a  level  of  $1,340  billion.  This  FY  74  figure 
would  be  increased,  of  course,  by  the  afore- 
mentioned supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quested for  public  employment  and  summer 
youth  employment. 

The  FY  74  appropriation  level  is  also  in- 
creased by  $10  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  a  program  of  public  serv- 
ices employment  program  for  older  workers 
authorized  under  Title  IX  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  The  FY  75  budget  does  not 
request  any  funds  for  oontinuatlon  of  this 
specific  program. 

Based  upon  both  statements  by  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  officials  and  manda- 
tory allotments  under  CETA,  the  funding 
level  for  several  national  programs  would  be 
as  follows:  Job  Corps — $175  million;  Migrant 
Programs — $63  million;  Indian  Programs — 
$42  million. 

Related  manpower  programs 

In  related  manp>ower  aretui,  the  budget  re- 
flects a  continuation  of  programs  at  their 
current  operating  levels. 
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A  budget  request  of  $464  million  is  in- 
eluded  for  the  Federal-State  Employment 
Service,  which  parallels  FY  74  funding. 

For  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 
a  budget  authority  of  $280  million  is  sought 
including  $190  mUlion  for  training  and  place- 
ment activities.  While  this  latter  represents 
a  reduction  of  some  $60  million  from  FY  74 
appropriations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  WIN  program  at  its  current  level 
of  operations  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram operated  weU  below  Its  authorized  level 
in  FY  74. 

On-the-job  training  for  veterans,  adminis- 
tered by  the  'Veterans  Administration,  is  pro- 
jected at  an  operating  level  (federal  obliga- 
tions of  funds)  of  $241  million  which  ap- 
proximates  the  FY  74  operating  level. 

For  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
faculties,  the  budget  requests  an  authority 
of  $715.4  mUlion  or  virtually  the  same  figure 
as  FY  74.  Within  the  appropriation  request, 
funds  for  the  basic  state  grants  would  be 
Increased  by  some  $40  million  with  an  off- 
setting  reduction  of  $38.7  million  in  special 
rehabilitation  service  projects. 

With  regard  to  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, comparisons  with  FY  74  appropriations 
are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  budget 
proposes  consolidation  of  the  several  cate- 
gorical programs  into  the  "vocational  educa- 
tion priority"  and  "adiUt  education  priority" 
of  the  consolidated  education  grants  pro- 
gram." Spokesmen  from  HEW  Indicated  that 
the  projected  request  for  adult  education  for 
FY  75  would  be  $63  million  or  the  same  as 
FY  74,  while  the  vocational  education  re- 
quest would  total  $550  million  or  a  $17  mil- 
lion Increase  over  the  FY  74  appropriation. 

The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $32.1 
million  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  of  DOL,  the  majority 
of  which  will  provide  additional  funds  for 
state  grants  to  expand  operations. 
Comment 

A  comparison  of  manpower  programs  and 
funding  for  FY  75  with  previous  years  In- 
volves two  considerations — local  authority 
and  funds  available.  First,  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  CETA  gives  cities  far  greater  au- 
thority and  flexibility,  with  concomitant 
responsibility,  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  manpower  programs.  CBTA  provides  for  a 
decentralized  and  decategorlzed  system  of 
manpower  programs  with  decision  making  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  Thus  it  represents 
a  major  accomplishment  in  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  cities  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  programs. 

Secondly,  the  budget  requested  for  FY  75, 
compared  to  FY  74,  as  It  directly  affects  state 
and  local  government,  provides  an  Increase 
only  in  the  area  of  public  service  employ- 
ment (Title  II  of  CETA.  That  Increase  of  $100 
million,  is  required  by  the  legislation.  With 
regard  to  manpower  training  and  services 
(Title  I  of  CETA),  the  budget  wlU  provide 
funding  approximately  the  same  as  In  FT 
74. 

A  direct  comparison  of  FY  74  and  FT  75 
funding  is  made  difficult  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned shift  from  a  centralized,  categorized 
system  to  a  decentralized,  decategorlzed  pro- 
gram. However,  the  following  facts  help  ex- 
plain the  situation: 

The  total  appropriations  for  FT  74,  In- 
cluding the  requested  aupplementals  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  public  serv- 
ice employment,  would  be  $1,809  billion. 
(This  does  not  Include  the  $91  million  In 
unspent  FY  73  funds  which  are  to  be  added 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  to  fund 
a  $300  million  summer  employment  pro- 
gram.) The  budget  requested  for  FY  75  totals 
$2,050  billion.  This  Is  aa  Increase  of  $241 
million  over  FY  74. 

The  Administration  l>r«sents  tbis  In  an 
even  more  favorable  light  by  stating  that 
FY  76  funding  to  state  and  local  govemmentf 
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(Titles  I  and  n  of  CETA)  will  show  an  even 
greater  Increase — $260  million — because  the 
national  training  programs  budget  (Titles 
III,  rv,  and  V  of  CETA)  and  Administration 
•,vill  be  reduced  by  some  $19  million  com- 
pared to  FY  74. 

However,  this  $260  million  incresise  is  more 
Illusory  than  real.  As  indicated,  $100  mil- 
lion of  It  Is  the  Increase  for  public  service 
employment  required  by  statute.  Another  $91 
million  can  be  discounted,  since  that  is  the 
amount  of  unspent  FY  73  funds  which  will 
be  added  to  the  FY  74  supplemental  budget 
requested  for  summer  youth  employment 
to  provide  for  a  $300  mUlion  summer  pro- 
gram. Similar  unspent  funds  wUl  not  be 
available  for  the  summer  of  1975.  Thus,  a 
comparable  program  in  the  summer  of  1975 
win  require  use  of  a  full  $300  million  of  the 
FY  75  appropriations. 

Consequently  the  "Increase"  In  the  area 
of  manpower  training  and  services  under 
the  authority  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments is  quickly  reduced  to  some  $69  mU- 
lion. However,  even  this  Increase  is  offset, 
almost  completely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB)  — 
JOBS  programs  at  the  local  level  will  be 
decentralized  and  decategorlzed  in  FY  75, 
Funding  for  these  local  NAB-JOBS  activi- 
ties— amounting  to  $65-70  mUllon — are  In- 
cluded under  the  national  training  pro- 
grams budget  for  FY  74.  In  FY  75  such 
local  programs,  if  they  are  to  be  continued 
at  the  local  level,  will  have  to  be  funded 
from  the  state  and  local  budget  allocations. 
The  transfer  of  this  on-going  program  de- 
mand from  the  national  training  programs 
budget  category  to  the  state  and  local  cate- 
gory effectively  eliminates  any  of  the  claimed 
increase  of  funds  for  states  and  localities. 

However,  the  FY  75  Budget  for  manpower 
programs  must  be  conisldered,  also,  in  the 
perspective  of  the  past  several  years'  budget 
requests.  The  FY  73  and  FY  74  Budgets,  and 
tbeir  implementation,  were  characterized  by 
program  freezes,  budgetary  manipulation 
and  withholding  of  funds  which  resulted  In 
severe  actual  reductions,  and  even  more 
severe  proposed  reductions.  In  the  Federal 
fiscal  commitment  to  manpower.  The  FY 
75  Budget,  despite  Its  exaggeration  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  increases,  is  an 
improvement. 

Summer  youth  programs 
The  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  Is  pro- 
posing a  $300  million  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program  for  the  summer  of  1974. 
The  program  will  be  funded  from  $91  mU- 
llon of  unobligated  1973  Manpower  Admin- 
istration funds;  the  remaining  $209  mUlion 
will  be  requested  in  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation for  FY  1974.  Grants  for  the  summer 
youth  employment  program  wUl  be  made  to 
eligible  prime  sponsors  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CE 
TA);  eligible  prime  sponsors  are  states,  and 
cities  and  counties  of  more  than  100,000  In 
population. 

For  the  summer  of  1975,  a  summer  youth 
employment  program  Is  also  proposed,  with  a 
$300  mUllon  appropriation  requested  for  the 
program  In  FY  75.  However,  $300  mUlion  is 
only  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
program  for  summer  1975,  as  the  $300  mil- 
lion is  Included  as  part  of  the  $1,669  bU- 
lion  requested  for  total  state  and  local  pro- 
gram appropriations  under  CFTA  In  FY  75. 
Prime  sponsors  wUl  have  the  discretion  of 
determining  what  proportion  of  the  funds 
they  receive  for  comprehensive  manpower 
services  should  be  allocated  to  summer  youth 
employment  and  the  total  amount  actually 
devoted  to  the  program  wUl  simply  reflect 
the  aggregate  of  those  decisions  by  prime 
sponsors  nationwide. 

There  is  no  request  for  funds  for  either  the 
Recreational  Support  Program  (RSP)  or  the 
Summer  Youth  Transportation  Program  for 
t^be  summers  of  1974  and  1975. 


Appropriations  for  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (YCC)  are  up  to  $10  mUllon  In  FY 
74  (summer  of  calendar  year  1974)  and  $10.2 
mUlion  In  FY  75,  from  the  level  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  the  summer  1973  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  passed  a  bill  last  October 
which  expanded  and  made  permanent  TCC: 
the  measure  will  be  considered  in  the  House 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  appropriations  for  YCC  of  up 
to  $100  million,  but  the  Administration  is 
opposed  to  an  authorization  level  greater 
than  $50  million. 

Funding  for  youth  development  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Human  Development  in  HEW 
are  increased  from  $10  mUlion  in  FY  74  to 
$15  mUlion  in  FY  75.  The  youth  develop- 
ment program  provides  funds  to  states  and  to 
local  ccmmunities  for  the  development  of 
coordinated  youth  service  delivery  systems  at 
the  local  level.  The  Increased  funding  in 
FY  75  will  be  used  primarily  to  support  model 
delivery  systems  focusing  on  the  needs  of 
runaway  youth. 

COMMENTS 

For  the  -summers  of  1972  and  1973,  approxi- 
mately $320  mUlion  was  made  available  for 
youth  employment.  In  both  of  these  years,  an 
additional  $16  million  to  $17  mUlion  was 
allocated  to  recreation  and  transportation 
support  programs.  Thus,  the  $300  mUlion 
proposed  for  employment  for  the  summer  of 
1974  reflects  a  decrease  of  approximately  $35 
million  to  $40  million  In  the  federally-sup- 
porled  Jobs,  recreation,  and  tran.sportation 
effort  for  youth.  Ftu-thermore,  only  $209  mU- 
lion of  the  suggested  $300  million  reflects 
new  appropriations;  the  remaining  is  made 
availaole  from  reprogrammed  funds. 

The  Department  of  Labor  proposed  that 
funds  be  allocated  to  politlral  Jurisdictions 
for  summer  youth  emplosrment  according  to 
the  CETA  formula.  Whereas  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  summer 
program,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
funds  were  allocated  to  serve  youth  residing 
in  urban  areas,  it  is  estincukted  that,  under 
the  CETA  formula,  a  substantially  lesser  i>er- 
cent  of  the  funds  w^ill  be  allocated  directly 
to  cities.  Thus,  the  impact  of  funding  a  sum- 
mer Job  effort  under  the  CETA  formiUa  could 
be  to  redistribute  funds  away  from  urban 
metropolitan  areas  and  to  diminish  the  im- 
pact of  the  program  In  our  major  cities, 
unless  the  "hold-harmless"  procedures  In- 
cluded in  CETA  were  used  in  distributing  the 
summer  funds. 

Title  III  of  CETA  specifically  lists  youth  as 
one  of  the  special  target  groups  to  receive 
additional  manpower  services  from  funds 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  heading  of  Section  304  of  CETA  Is  Youth 
Programs  and  Other  Special  Programs.  How- 
ever, youth  are  excluded  from  the  client 
groups  to  be  served  by  national  programs 
which  are  listed  In  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration Budget,  and  none  of  the  funds  re- 
served for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  national 
training  programs  are  allocated  for  the  $300 
mUlion  summer  youth  employment  program, 
even  though  It  is  clearly  the  Intention  of 
CETA  that  such  programs  be  funded  from 
the  national  account.  By  funding  such  a 
program  exclusively  from  the  state  and  local 
program  money  under  CETA,  local  officials 
are  being  forced  to  choose  between  the  reg- 
ular employment  and  training  efforts  for 
adult  workers  and  the  summertime  activities 
tailored  to  serve  youth  needs. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  mUitary  budget  for  FY  76  Is  slpnlfl- 
cantly  higher  than  It  was  in  FY  74.  CX)ntrary 
to  the  Administration's  budget  presentation, 
the  actual  increase  in  basic,  routine  mUitary 
appropriations  comes  to  $13.7  billion  (16.4 
percent) . 

The  Administration  cites  an  Increase  In 
mUitary  appropriations  of  $6.9  bUlion  (7.8 
percent)  to  $95  bUlion  and  an  Increase  in 
outlays  of  :^7.2  bilUon  (8.9  percent)  to  $87.7 


bUllon.  The  actual  Increase  in  mUitary 
spending  was  determined  by  adjtistlng  the 
FY  74  figures  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  pay  and  fuel  increases  and  deleting 
the  special  expenditure  for  aid  to  Israel.  TTie 
FY  75  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  account 
for  sup»plemental  spending  to  Increase 
"readiness"   capability. 

TABLE    NO-1.— COMPARISON    OF   FISCAL   YEAR    1974   AND 
FISCAL    YEAR    1975-M;lITARY    BUD(i£T    AUTHORITY 

IBudget  authority  in  billions  of  dollars! 


Fiscal  year  1974: 
Enacted  by  Congress 81.9 

Add  supplemen'.als: 

Pay  increases 3.  4 

Fuel  price  increase .5 

Oeiete  ((or  omparison):  EmergetKy  aid  to  Israel —2.2 

Adusted  fiscal  year  1974  budget 83.6 

Fiscal  year  1975: 

Admmislralion  request 95.0 

Add  supplemental  for  "readiness" 2. 3 

Adjusted  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 97.3 

Increase  from  fiscal  year  1974  to  fiscal  year  1975 13.7 
(16.4  percent).. 


Source;  Office  of  the  Assistant  SMretary  of  Defense  (Pu-lic 
Affairs),  "Fiscal  year  1975  Departmen'  of  Defense  Budget,"  news 
release  No.  43  74.  Feb.  4. 1974,  Executive  Office  ol  the  President. 
Office  ot  Management  and  Budget  "Tt>e  Budget  of  the  United 
Slates  Goi;t:rnnient  Fiscal  Year  1975",  taoie  13,  p.  303. 

Regardless  of  which  figures  are  considered, 
this  is  the  largest  peacetime  budget  in  U.S. 
history,  higher  even  than  any  budget  durUig 
the  Vietnam  War.  After  previous  wars,  mUi- 
tary spending  traditionally  has  decreased. 

The  largest  increases  in  budget  authority 
for  FY  75  are  in  the  areas  of  personnel  costs, 
operatio::s  and  maintenance,  procurement  of 
weapons,  and  research  and  development. 
Though  relatively  small,  investments  in  re- 
search and  development  this  year  tend  to 
become  commitments  for  future  procure- 
ment. The  cost  of  U.S.  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  is  slated  to  rise  by  19  percent. 

SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Administration's  presentation  of  the 
miUtary  budget  Includes  two  FT  supple- 
mental budget  requests  not  yet  acted  upon 
by  Congress.  These  requests  were  first  made 
public  in  the  FY  75  Budget. 

In  effect,  both  the  FY  74  and  FY  75  budgets 
are  Uicreased  at  the  same  time  and  thus  cre- 
ate the  Impression  that  the  Increase  from  FY 
74  to  FY  75  Is  much  lower  than  otherwise 
would  have  obtained. 

A  pay  supplemental  totalling  $3.4  bUllon 
Is  Intended  to  cover  mUitary  and  civilian  pay 
Increases  disbursed  since  January  1,  1973.  A 
report  issued  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  commented,  "The  failtire  to  re- 
quest the.'se  funds  In  a  timely  way  makes 
comparisons  with  appropriations  of  other 
years  misleading."  Because  personnel  al- 
ready have  received  pay  Increases.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  Congress  wiU  approve 
the  pay  supplemental  as  part  of  the  FY  74 
budget. 

The  Administration  has  requested  another 
S2.8  bUllon  "readlne.ss"  supplemental  to  In- 
crease U.S.  mUltary  capabUtty.  According  to 
the  Pentagon,  the  Middle  East  'War  In  Octo- 
ber, 1973,  taught  us  some  lessons  which 
translate  into  a  need  for  additional  forces. 
The  largest  Items  In  this  request  include  pro- 
curement of  weapons  ($1.8  bUllon),  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  ($886  mUlion)  and 
research  and  development  ($109  mUllon). 

The  supplemental  also  Includes  $480  mU- 
lion for  fuel  price  Increases  before  Feb.  1, 
1974.  The  money  for  fuel  Is  Justifiable  FTT  74 
budget  item,  but  the  remainder  of  the  sup- 
plemental more  appropriately  should  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  FY  75  budget. 

Even  under  the  Administration's  proposal, 
three-fourths  of  the  outlays  for  "readiness" 
purposes  would  occur  In  FY  75  and  after.  If 
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needs  sbould  develop  requiring  Immediate 
funding,  the  Pentagon  cvirrently  has  author- 
ity to  draw  from  an  estimated  $10  billion 
fund  of  unobligated  balances  or  to  accelerate 
spending  of  presently  obligated  funds. 

Another  major  Item  that  has  contributed 
to  a  distortion  of  budget  comparisons  is  the 
»2  2  billion,  one-time,  emergency  military  aid 
appropriation  to  help  Israel  recoup  losses  of 
the  Middle  East  War.  Congress  approved  this 
special  measure  in  December,  1973,  for  FY 
74.  Since  the  Pentagon  is  not  requesting  a 
similar  measure  for  FY  75,  the  appropriation 
should  not  be  included  in  the  FY  74  budget 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Otherwise,  this 
amount  would  become  a  permanent  part  of 
basic  military  spending  (which  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Administration  this  year) 
although  the  purpose  for  which  the  funding 
was  originally  intended  was  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. 

A  reaZ  dollar  increase 

The  Administration  asserts  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  has  not  grown  in  real  terms  after 
pay  Increases,  inflation  and  increased  fuel 
prices  are  taken  into  account.  However,  if 
the  budget  calculations  are  adjusted  to  re- 
flect a  more  realistic  depiction  of  FY  figures, 
the  result  indicates  a  sizeable  real  dollar 
increase  In  the  military  budget  from  FY  74 
to  FY  75. 

Budget  authority  in  constant  1975  doUars 
has  actually  increased  from  FY  74  to  FY  76 
by  (8.3  billion  (9.3  percent).  Corresponding 
outlays  in  constant  1975  doUars  have  In- 
creased by  3.3  bUllon  (3.9  percent).  This 
major  increase  represents  real  program 
growth  and  clearly  contradicts  a  Pentagon 
statement  that,  "This  Increase  [Ln  budget 
authority]  Is  fully  required  to  cover  pay  and 
price  increases."  i 

REAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  MILITARY  BUDGET 
|ln  billions  of  dollirsi 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Fitcal  year  1975  rtquest  (adjusted) 97. 3 

Fiscal  y«ar  1974  bud|et  (adjusted)  in 
constant  1975  dollars 89.0 

Increase  fiscal  year  1974  to  fiscal 
year   1975   in   coitstaiit    1975 

dollars 8.3 

Percent  increase. 9.3 


87.9 
84.6 


3.3 
3.9 


Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretzry  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs).  "Fiscal  Year  1975  Department  of  Defense  Budget," 
news  release  No.  43-74,  Feb.  4,  1974.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  o(  Management  and  Budget,  "The  Budget  of 
the  United  Stales  Government  Fiscal  Year  1975."  table  13 
p.  3G3. 

Highlighta 

Basically,  the  Administration  Is  ptirsuing 
two  major  objectives  in  the  new  military 
budget : 

To  maintain  and  modernize  the  present 
force  structure.  There  Is  generous  funding 
for  pay  increases,  Inflation  and  fuel  price  In- 
creases. Modernization  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  modlflcation  of  equipment,  more 
frequent  overhauls  and  expanded  stocks  of 
spare  parts,  ammunition  and  small  missiles. 

To  increase  military  forces.  The  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  Increase  the  number  of  com- 
bat units  and  initiate  a  new  series  of  weap- 
ons. 

This  is  the  first  peacetime  budget  In  many 
years.  A  sizeable  reduction  from  the  FY  74 
budget  would  be  consistent  with  previous 
postwar  periods.  After  World  War  II  spending 
dropped  from  »45.9  bUllon  to  $llJi  billion  In 
FY  1947.  Similarly,  the  poet-Kc»-ea  War  de- 
crease was  substantial:  ♦SS.fl  billion  (FY  53) 
down  to  $37.8  bUllon  (FY  64) . 


'  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs),  "FY  75  Department 
of  Defense  Budget,"  News  Belease  No.  43-75, 
February  4,  1974. 


Some  of  the  changes  and  trends  in  U.S. 
military  spending  and  programs  are — 

Research  and  Development — Up  16  percent 
over  FY  74.  Spending  for  civilian  research  and 
development  has  increased  much  less.  As  R 
and  D  goes  now,  so  goes  procurement  later. 
The  present  trend  is  a  bad  omen  for  the 
civilian  sector.  New  initiatives  in  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms  field  account  for  much  of 
the  dramatic  Increase  in  Pentagon  spending. 

General  Purpose  Forces — The  basic  force 
structure  is  being  increased.  The  Army  will 
grow  by  one-third  of  a  division  to  ISVa-  The 
Pentagon  has  announced  plans  to  expand 
further  to  14  divisions  after  FY  75.  Carriers 
win  be  increased  from  14  to  15  so  that  an  ad- 
ditional carrier  will  be  available  for  a  new 
duty  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  More  at- 
tack submarines  and  surface  warships  will 
also  be  deployed. 

Strategic  Forces — Additional  warheads  will 
be  deployed  through  continuing  conversions 
of  land-based  missiles  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Funding  for  the  Trident  nuclear 
submarine  will  be  increased  by  500  million 
in  FY  75  to  accelerate  the  production  sched- 
ule. Development  of  a  new  series  of  weapons 
will  receive  a  sizeable  boost  in  funding:  a  new 
small  nuclear  submarine  to  complement  Tri- 
dent, a  cruise  missile,  and  warheads  which 
improve  missile  accuracy. 

Military  Personnel — Active  duty  personnel 
are  to  be  decreased  very  slightly — only  1  per- 
cent— to  2.152.000.  Although  the  Pentagon 
has  announced  a  desire  to  reduce  excessive 
numbers  of  non-combat  support  and  head- 
quarters personnel,  these  cutbacks  will  not 
translate  into  overall  force  reductions.  Per- 
sonnel shifted  out  of  support  slots  will  be 
transferred  to  new  comhat  units  comprising 
the  expanded  force  structure  of  13 '/^  divi- 
sions. 

Civilian  employees — The  number  of  civU- 
ians  working  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  Increase  by  18,000  (adjusted  budget 
basis)  to  a  total  of  1,028.000,  some  eight  times 
the  number  of  civilians  at  HEW.  In  FY  76 
there  will  still  be  one  civOian  employee  In  the 
Department  for  every  two  people  in  uni- 
formed service. 

Military  assistance — Although  military  as- 
sistance to  foreign  nations  will  decrease  in  FY 
75,  the  cost  of  U.S.  Jnvolfement  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  slated  to  rise  by  19  percent  to  (1  9 
bUlion. 

Comment 

The  mUitary  budget  is  up  by  9.3  percent  In 
real  terms.  This  means  that  mUitary  pro- 
grams are  being  expanded  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  is  necessary  to  allow  for  Inflation, 
pay  increases  and  fuel  price  rises.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  budget  means  also  that  the 
U.S.  will  be  enlarging  military  forces. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Increases  demanded  for 
the  military  are  unprecedented.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  military  spending  in  real  terms  should 
be  decreasing  not  Increasing.  This  is  the 
largest  peacetime  military  budget  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, higher  even  than  any  budget  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  After  previous  wars,  military 
spending  went  down,  not  up.  (World  War  II: 
FY  46 — $45.9  bUllon,  FY  74 — $11.6  billion. 
Korean  War:  FY  53 — $53.6  billion,  FY  54— 
$37.8  billion.)  A  sizeable  reduction  from  the 
FY  74  defense  budget  would  be  consistent 
with  other  postwar  periods. 

OFFICE     OF    ECONOMIC     OPPOBTDNITT 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  be- 
ing dismantled  and  Federal  support  for  Local 
Community  Action  Operations  discontinued. 

No  request  for  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  FY  75  is  being  made. 
Some  segmenu  of  the  OEO  program  have 
been  transferred  to  other  agencies  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  remaining 
programs  will  be  transferred  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Community  Action  Operations.  Sup- 
port for  Community  Action  Operations  be- 
comes a  "local  option"  for  which  no  cate- 
gorical federal  funds  will  be  available. 


February  21,  1974, 

Review  of  the  Individual  OEO  program 
areas  shows:  "b  «»ui 

1.  Research  Development  and  Evaluation 

In  FY  1974  research  and  development  activ- 
ities were  delegated  to  agencies  with  statu- 
tory responsibilities  in  fields  of  current  GEO 
activity  and  funds  were  Expropriated  to  the 
receiving  agencies.  For  FY  1975  funds  are 
being  requested  for  appropriations  to  these 
agencies  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— $22.7  million  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. $24  million  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  $3.6  miUloa  for  the  Office  of 
Child  Development. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment— The  research  budget  Includes  $2.4 
million  to  carry  out  research  related  to  efforts 
begun  by  OEO. 

Department  of  Labor — The  research  budget 
contains  $4.4  million  for  OEO  type  research. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Labor 
Department  research  budget  for  FY  75  is 
$5.3  million,  down  from  $10.2  million  (est  ) 
in  FY  74. 

2.  Community  Action  Operations — TTiere  Is 
no  budget  request  for  Community  Action  Op- 
erations. Funding  these  activities  will  be  de- 
pendent on  state  and  local  government  de- 
cisions in  1975.  Funds  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  the  phase  out 
of  Community  Action  Operations  are  re- 
quested for  appropriation  to  HEW.  The  estl- 
mated  obligations  for  this  program  in  FY  74 
are  $208.1  million. 

In  1974  the  Native  Americans  program  was 
delegated  to  HEW.  Funds  were  appropriated 
to  HEW  to  continue  the  program  and  are  in- 
cluded in  that  agency's  1975  request.  $33.2 
million  is  requested  for  FY  76  compared  to 
$32.1  million  for  FY  74,  a  Bet  Increase  of  $1.1 
million. 

3.  Health  and  Nutrition — OEO  Health  re- 
lated projects  were  delegated  to  HEW  in 
early  FY  74.  These  activities  are  now  incor- 
porated into  ongoing  HEW  Health  Programs. 
$130  million  win  be  appropriated  to  HEW. 

4.  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers— 
Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers  pro- 
grams were  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  early  In  FY  74  and  are  a  part  of  DOL's 
ongoing  National  Training  Programs.  $40 
million  will  be  appropriated  to  labor  for 
this  program  in  FY  76. 

5.  Community  Economic  Development- 
legislation  Is  being  sought  to  authorize  the 
operation  of  the  Commuoity  Economic  De- 
velopment programs  in  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise.  $39.3  million  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  OMBE  for  this  program  in  FY 
75.  FY  74  obligations  tunounted  to  $38.1 
million. 

6.  Legal  Services— ^71S  million  Is  re- 
quested for  appropriation  to  HEW  for  the 
program.  Legislation  is  being  sought  to  cre- 
ate a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

COMMENT 

The  total  losses  from  the  disassembly  of 
OEO  are  difficult  to  calculate  at  this  time. 
While  all  programs  with  the  exception  of 
Community  Action  Gyrations  have  been  or 
are  being  transferred  to  other  agencies,  it 
should  be  noted  that  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
search and  development  programs,  the  Na- 
tive American  Programs  and  Headstart 
(which  has  been  delegated  to  HEW  for  sev- 
eral years) ,  authorization  for  funding  expires 
in  June  1974.  Unless  new  authorizations  are 
sought  these  programs  may  die. 

The  most  significant  loss  for  cities  is  the 
loss  of  Community  Action  Operations  mon- 
ies. This  program  has  supported  about  900 
local  Community  Action  Agencies,  most  of 
which  are  located  in  cities.  They  have  served 
as  the  sponsors  and  operators  of  a  host  of 
service  programs,  ranglnf  from  childcare 
services  to  consumer  servioes  for  low-Income 
citizens.  The  termination  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  can  cause  the  closing  or  dis- 
ruption of  numerous  servioes  which  the  low- 
income  areas  of  cities  desperately  need.  This 
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In  turn  will  place  considerable  pressure  on 
cities  to  provide  ftindlng  for  these  services, 
thus  increasing  the  btirden  on  the  steadily 
diminishing  financial  resources  of  cities. 

Community  Action  Agencies  have  gained 
considerable  experience  during  the  past  years 
in  operating  service  programs,  in  conducting 
planning,  and  In  dealing  with  the  gjeneral 
problems  of  poverty  at  the  local  level.  In- 
deed, in  many  smaller  and  rtiral  communi- 
ties Community  Action  Agencies  have  been 
the  only  available  sotirce  of  social  planning 
services. 

As  cities  assume  more  responsibility  for 
oomprehenslve  planning,  development,  and 
program  operations  (In  all  areas  including 
social  programs)  the  expertise  of  CAAs  can 
be  useful.  The  closing  of  Community  Action 
Program  at  this  time  with  no  provision  for 
transition  can  mean  the  loss  of  this  valuable 
resource. 

Moreover,  the  closing  of  Commtmlty  Ac- 
tion Agencies  can  have  an  Impact  on  em- 
ployment figures  since  significant  numbers 
of  people,  especially  from  the  poorest  com- 
munities of  cities,  are  employed  by  these 
agencies  and  their  related  programs.  Indeed, 
an  GEO  study  released  a  year  ago  demon- 
strated that  almost  half  of  the  CAA  employ- 
ees came  from  the  poverty  population  before 
they  gained  employment  with  CAP.  Many  of 
those  people  may  slide  back  Into  poverty 
should  the  program  be  terminated  abruptly. 

TABLE  OEO-1 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  sutfiority 

Respoi>- 
Obligations  sible 

agency 

1974        1975  (fiscal 

1973       esti-       esti-  year 

Program  by  activities      actual       mate      mate  1975) 


Ressarch,  development,        65.6         4.4       57.1    HEW, 

and  evaluation.  HUO, 

DOL. 
Community  action  oper-      406.8      208.1     '33.2    HEW. 

ations  (includes 

Native  American). 
Healtli  and  nutrition....    165.5        9.4      130.8    HEW. 
Miirant  and  seasonal  38.6 40.0    DOL 

farmworkers. 
Community  economic  36.6       38.1        11.0    OMBE. 

development. 

legal  services 77.2       71.5       71.5 

General  support 18.1         4.8       33.0 

Total 808.4      336.3     404.9 


>  Local  option— Native  Americans. 

Source:  Tiscal  year  1975  budget,  pp.  104-105. 

RT7RAL    DEVZLOPMiarr 

The  Administration  has  Increased  its  re- 
quest for  rural  development  loan  funds  by 
40  percent  and  has  requested  $20  million  In 
grant  funds  for  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. 

Loans  and  grants 

Specifically,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Farmers  Home  Administration  budget 
for  FY  75  requests  a  total  of  $1  bUllon  In 
loans  for  water  and  waste  disposal  systems, 
community  facilities,  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. This  Is  an  Increase  of  $280  million 
over  FY  74.  Rural  cities  and  towns  of  10,000 
population  and  under  are  eligible  for  water 
and  sewer  loans  and  community  facility 
loans.  Industrial  loans  are  for  cities  60,000 
or  less  in  a  riu-al  setting,  with  a  preference 
for  cities  under  25,000.  These  programs  are 
authorized  by  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  and  were  initially  Implemented  In 
FY  74. 

The  request  for  $20  million  In  grant  funds 
tor  water  and  waste  disposal  by  USDA  re- 
verses a  position  of  a  year  ago  when  this 
program  was  among  several  to  be  terminated 
by  the  Administration  as  being  no  longer 
necessary.  Congress  disagreed  strongly  and 


appropriated  $150  million  for  FT  74.  Until 
December,  the  Administration  continued  to 
refuse  to  spend  any  of  the  grant  funds.  In 
December,  USDA  relented  and  released  $30 
million  for  water  and  sewer  projects  that  met 
two  conditions:  1)  Applications  had  been 
made  before  discontinuance  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram in  January,  1973,  and  2)  Cities  were 
financially  unable  to  proceed  without  undue 
hardship  even  with  a  5  percent  federal  loan, 
revenue  sharing  and  other  state  and  local 
financing.  Priority  was  given  to  water  sys- 
tems. 

The  only  other  grant  funds  in  the  rural 
development  package  are  $10  million  (same 
as  last  year)  to  assist  cities  and  other  eligible 
loan  applicants  that  are  near  the  threshold 
of  an  approvable  program  in  business  and 
Industrial  development  but  cannot  quite 
make  it. 


TABLE  RD-I.-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  AND 
GRANTS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1973        1974 


1975 


Water  and  waste  disposal  loans $400       ^70        J400 

Community  facilities  loans 50  200 

Business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment loans 

Total  loans 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants 

Rural  business  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment grants 

Total  grants 30  40  30 


200 

400 

400 

720 

1,000 

30 

30 
10 

20 
10 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rural  housing 
Housing  loans  and  grants  are  projected  at 
more  than  $2.1  billion  In  FY  75.  This  is  $16.8 
million  below  projected  1974  levels,  but  al- 
most $280  million  above  1973  levels.  Oreater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  exist- 
ing housing,  rental  housing,  home  repairs, 
and  rehabilitation  In  1975,  according  to  the 
proposed  budget. 

TBANSPORTATION 

The  Administration's  FY  76  Budget  for 
transportation  assistance  for  the  nations' 
clti(  -  refiects  a  higher  priority  tor  mass 
transit  than  In  previotis  years,  an  overall  re- 
duction In  the  commitment  to  tirban  high- 
way programs,  and  essentially  the  same  level 
of  funding  for  airports  as  last  year. 

Total  obligations  for  highways  In  FY  75 
are  estimated  at  $4.6  billion.  The  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  authorized  approxi- 
mately $5.7  billion  of  contract  authority 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  all  high- 
way programs.  Given  the  previous  faUure  to 
otligate  highway  funds  that  were  authorized 
and  the  projected  withholding  in  FY  75,  the 
unexercised  obllgational  authority  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  will  be  approximately 
$8.6  bUlion  by  the  end  of  FY  75. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Program  (UTAP) 
would  provide  a  total  of  $2.3  bUlion  for  high- 
ways and  mass  transit,  $900  million  and  $1.4 
billion  respectively.  UTAP  would  permit 
states  and  localities  to  allocate  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  these  funds  according  to  lo- 
cal needs  and  priorities.  For  the  first  time, 
federal  aid  would  be  available  for  transit 
operating  assistance,  but  with  no  additional 
funding  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
highway  and  mass  transit  funds  under  UTAP 
would  be  earmarked  for  urbanized  areas  with 
a  population  of  400,00  or  more.  (Present  law 
earmarks  funds  for  urbanized  areas  with  a 
population  of  200,000  or  more.)  This  pro- 
posed leigslatlon  would  authorize  approxi- 
mately $16  billion  In  highway  and  mass 
transit  funds  to  urbanized  areas  over  the 
next  six  years.  By  the  end  of  February  the 


Administration  Is  expected  to  submit  legis- 
lation to  create  UTAP.  The  budget  reflects 
the  Administration's  Interpretation  of  the 
existing  legislation,  and  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  reflect  UTAP  proposal. 

The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  au- 
thorized $800  million  in  FY  75  for  the  Urban 
System  (of  which  $200  million  could  be  used 
for  bus  purchases),  $300  million  for  Urban 
Extensions,  $200  million  for  the  Priority  Pri- 
mary System  (of  which  about  $100  mUlion 
would  be  sj>ent  in  urbun  areas) ,  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  Urban  High  Density  Traffic  Pro- 
gram, making  a  total  of  $1.25  billion  author- 
ized from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  In  FY  75 
for  urban  highway  programs.  Added  to  the 
proposed  mass  transit  budget  of  $1.35  billion 
In  FY  75,  the  total  available  for  urban  areas 
for  mass  transit  and  highways  would  be  $2.6 
bilUon,  versus  the  UTAP  proposal  that  would 
provide  only  $2.3  billion  for  the  above  pro- 
grams and  also  Include  operating  subsidies. 
If  the  legislation  for  operating  subsidies 
were  passed,  and  signed  into  law,  urban  areas 
would  have  an  additional  $4O0  million  an- 
nually, to  be  added  to  the  $2.6  billion  for  a 
total  of  $3  billion,  versus  the  Administra- 
tion's UTAP  total  funding  of  $2.3  bUllon. 
Urban  mass  transportation 

Capital  faculties  obligations  wUl  be  in- 
creased substantially  from  a  FY  74  Budget 
level  of  $872  million  to  a  FY  75  level  of 
$1,225  million.  This  is  still  a  relatively  small 
Increase  in  view  of  the  more  than  $6  billion 
pending  capital  grant  applications  and  esti- 
mated requirements  for  fixed  rail  systems. 

Capital  grants  in  FY  75  are  expected  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  7.000  new  buses 
and  continued  construction  support  for  new 
rapid  transit  systems  and  extensions.  Cur- 
rent domestic  bus  production,  however,  is 
less  than  half  this  amount.  The  transit  in- 
dustry has  reported  approximately  an  18 
month  lag  between  order  and  delivery  of  new- 
buses.  Bus  orders  this  year  will  do  little  to 
alleviate  Increased  transit  demands  resulting 
from  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
transportation  control  plans.  An  average  of 
5,000  buses  is  needed  annually  Just  for  equip- 
ment replacement  requirements. 

Technical  study  grants  (Section  9)  wUl  re- 
main level  at  about  $38  million  annually. 
Because  of  the  large  carryover  of  283  projects 
from  previous  years,  only  an  estimated  150 
new  project  approvals  wiU  take  place  in  FT 
75. 

Research,  Development  and  Demonstration 
(RD&D)  grants  (Section  6  grants)  show  a 
slight  increase  of  about  $9  million  from  a 
level  of  $66  million  in  FY  74  to  a  level  of 
$76  million  in  FY  75,  RD&D  still  remains  far 
below  the  level  projected  in  previous  budgets. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  budget  estimated 
a  level  of  $80  million  for  FY  74,  whereas  only 
$66  million  was  obligated  in  FY  74. 

RD&D  grants,  conducted  under  Section  6 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  (UMTA)  involve  projects  for  the  devel- 
opment, testing  and  demonstration  of  new 
faculties,  equipment,  techniques  and  meth- 
ods to  assist  in  Improving  mass  transporta- 
tion services  and  in  meeting  transportation 
needs.  The  estimated  project  level.  160  proj- 
ects, is  the  same  as  that  for  FY  74. 

Highicay  programs 
In  the  FTT  74  budget.  Urban  Extensions, 
the  Urban  System  and  the  TOPICS  progr.im 
were  combined  into  an  Urban  Transportation 
Program  and  funded  at  a  level  of  $800  mil- 
lion. Although  the  budget  for  FTT  76  shows 
an  Increase  In  funding  to  a  level  of  $875  mil- 
lion, the  FY  75  urban  transportation  program 
incorporates  all  federally-aided  highway  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas,  thus  adding  the  new 
Priority  Primary  System  and  the  Urban  High 
Density  program.  Also,  up  to  $200  mUlion  of 
the  $875  mUlion  could  be  tised  for  bus  pur- 
chases. These  programs  fund  projects  in  all 
urban  areas  with  a  population  of  6,000  to 
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50,000  and  all  urbanized  areas  with  a  popu- 
laticoi  of  50,000  or  more.  Congress  In  the  1973 
Highway  Act  atithorlBed  a  total  of  $1.25  bil- 
lion Tor  these  programs  that  the  Adminis- 
tration propoeea  to  ftmd  at  a  level  of  t875 
nailUon. 

Airports 

Airport  planning  and  construction  grants 
Tkli:  total  $325  mm  ion  in  FY  75.  This  Is  equai 
to  the  amount  provided  by  the  Airport  De- 
velopment Acceleration  Act  of  1973  and  the 
Airp>art  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
It  is  a  slight  Increase  over  the  FY  74  level  of 
$313  mllUon. 

The  Administration  will  propose  to  m&ke 
certain  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  operations  eligible  lor  payment  from 
user  taxes  that  currently  are  restricted  to 
planning  and   construction  grants. 

The  League  and  the  Conference  have  op- 
posed any  diversion  of  these  taxe.s  to  fund 
FAA  operations,  so  long  as  the  cities  con- 
tinues to  have  planning  and  construction 
requirements. 

CommeTii 
Highway  Funds 

The  admlntetratlon  Is  impounding  $375 
million  out  c€  a  total  of  $1.25  blllton  for 
urban  areas  authorised  by  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1073. 

The  budget  Includes  only  $875  million  for 
all  of  the  urban  transportation  programs,  of 
which  $200  million  could  be  used  for  bus  pur- 
chases. No  separate  program  funding  would 
be  established  for  the  Priority  Primary  Sys- 
tem or  the  Urban  High  Density  Traffic  Pro- 
gram, although  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  these  programs  would  be  in 
addition  to  existing  programs. 

Based  on  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration's composite  price  Index,  highway  con- 
struction costs  rose  about  0  percent  per  year 
from  1967  through  1972.  To  adjust  for  infla- 
tion axMl  maintain  the  sasae  program  level 
would  have  required  about  $875  million;  to 
allow  for  the  n«w  program  categcriee  wiU 
require  still  higher  fuodiag. 

In  additkkn.  the  Emergency  Highway 
Knergy  OonservaUoa  Act  of  1074  allows  the 
expenditure  of  federal-aid  highway  fund* 
iof  ^f  »ttd  bu»  pool  programs  aud  provides 
a  90  percent  federal  mhmte  tor  such  projects. 
While  proTiding  iuoentivea  for  locaiitiea  to 
use  the  funds  for  needed  oar  and  bus  pool 
pfograms.  it  oould  ivdoee  U>e  totai  aomter 
of  federally-funded  projects. 

The  urban  and  urbanised  areas  with  a 
population  of  5.000  to  aoOjOOO.  for  which 
no  funds  are  f  rmwrlred,  are  Ukdy  to  reoetrc 
less  federal  aaslatanoe  for  blgtavayt,  espe- 
cially for  ttM  Urttma  System  projects.  Hantest 
hit  will  be  thoM  areas  which  previously  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  federal-aid  primary  and 
•Moodary  money  now  araiUble  only  for  ru- 
ral areas.  Cities  stUl  have  extensive  high- 
way needs,  as  demonstrated  by  the  expendi- 
ture la  1974  of  more  than  $4  billion  on  blgh- 
vays  In  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Department  has  assured  the  cities  that 
funds  will  be  availabie  to  ezereise  the  Inter- 
stat*  tranter  option  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act.  This  would  permit  dtles  to 
■ubstitute  the  Interstate  funds  for  general 
revenue  that  can  be  used  for  any  uabs  trans- 
it project. 

The  United  Transportation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (UTAF> 
■swntuny.  it  appears  tlaat  DTAP  would 
•M  tlM  t7r1»an  System's  taoo  mUllon  for  bus 
purehaees  funded  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  leave  the  rematniag  $«0  mUllon 
for  the  urban  eystem  and  $300  mnUon  for 
TTrban  Ertencions.  mak;lnf  $900  million  avaU- 
able  for  iir1»an  highway  programs.  Of  the  $1.4 
bauon  for  mass  transit,  $100  million  would 
be  apportioned  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
relative  urbanised  population  for  mass  trans- 


it for  capital  and  operating  expenses,  and 
$700  mllljon  would  be  retained  for  expendi- 
ture on  capital  grants  only,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

States  have  not  controlled  mass  transit 
projects  because  funds  have  not  been  ap- 
portioned to  them.  There  Is  a  real  threat  that 
cities  would  have  Uas  control  over  the  use 
of  these  funds  if  they  are  apportioned  to  the 
states. 

While  the  Department  has  stated  its  inten- 
tion to  lift  the  ban  on  funding  new  Axed  rail 
and  commuter  rail  systems  in  FY  75.  tlie  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  transit  funds  in  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund  virtually  pre- 
cludes  support   for   new   fixed   rail  systems. 

No  new  money  would  be  added  for  oper- 
atins  subsidies,  whereas  S.  386,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
now  In  conference,  would  provide  $400  million 
annually  for  the  next  two  years.  The  Admin- 
istration still  intends  to  veto  tills  legislation. 

State  and  local  gowemments  are  now  pay- 
ing about  $600  millioa  annually  in  operating 
assistance  for  mass  transit  systems.  If  the 
state  and  local  governments  decided,  under 
the  proposed  UTAP  program,  to  use  about 
♦400  or  $600  null  ion  ©f  the  $700  million  ap- 
portioned to  the  states  for  operating  assist- 
ance programs,  the  total  funding  available 
for  the  capital  grant  program.  Including  the 
$700  million  in  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund,  would  be  $900  million  to  $1.0  billion 
annually,  which  Is  about  the  same  level  as 
the  FY  capital  grant  program,  and  signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  FY  75  level  for  capital 
grants. 

Finally,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which 
would  proMde  almost  one-half  the  funds  for 
UTAP  for  the  first  three  years,  is  due  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  FY  77.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposed  UTAP  v.ould  utilize  $1.1  bil- 
lion from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  $1.2 
billion  from  existing  ITMTA  contract  author- 
ity, and  force  tt»e  next  Administration  to 
aeek  the  entire  furvrimg  from  general  revenue 
or  other  sources.  Hence,  guaranteed  funding 
from  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund  would  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  at  the  erxl  of  FY  77. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 

The  capital  grants  program  stni  falls  far 
short  of  the  estimated  bus  and  rail  require- 
ments of  the  nations'  ciUee.  Pending  capital 
grant  applications  now  amount  to  about  $6 
billion.  Furthennore,  this  budget  does  not 
call  for  any  update  of  UMTA  contract  au- 
thority. In  accordance  with  the  1970  UMTA 
Act,  contract  authority  was  to  be  updated 
every  two  years.  Becaoae  of  the  one-year  de- 
lay in  the  Federal -A  Id  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
which  did  provide  $3  billion  in  new  contract 
authority,  the  UMTA  contract  authority 
sttould  be  updated  acain  tn  this  session  of 
Congres  to  cover  tbe  period  from  FY  75 
through   FY  79. 

Cities  are  concerned  particularly  with  pro- 
viding Incentives  to  tocrease  bus  production 
and  bus  research  and  development  programs. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  budget  for  RO&D 
that  the  Department  plans  to  make  any  nui- 
}or  thrust  In  this  direction 

Although  substantial  funds  win  be  avail- 
able for  maes  transit  purposes,  the  total  fed- 
eral funds  available  for  highways,  mass  trans- 
it and  airports  continues  to  fall  far  short  of 
estimated  requirements  The  Administration, 
for  example,  has  prcyosed  to  make  Federal 
operating  assistance  available  through  UTAP, 
but  with  no  Increase  in  funds.  Increased  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 
money  will  allow  the  cities  the  opportunity 
to  determine  tbe  allocation  of  federal  trans- 
portation funds,  but  when  the  total  increases 
fan  to  reflect  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
new  programs  and  new  deoMuids,  the  benefits 
from  addlttonal  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds 
are  marginal. 
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TABLE    T-L-URBAN     MASS    TRANSPORTATiON    FKrii 
YEARS  1«73^5  *■ 

fln  millions  of  (lollarsl 


Fiscal  yeaf  admjmsijatiK 

^efvations  (obligations) 


1973        1974 


C»pits(  fscilities 

TadtRical  studies.. 

«.o.  «o L'L. 

Dniversity  research  and  training. 
CUier 


Totsli. 


34 
72 

3 
45 


VS72 
38 

66 
2 
S 


1975 


75 
3 

11 


978 


M6       1,351 


'  Totals  may  differ  slightly  duelo  roundirg. 

SoufC€:  Appendii  tc  tbe  Sudget  for  fiscal  yea*  1975,p.l7i 

TABLE    T-II.-FEDERAL-AIO    HIGHWAY    TRUST   fUNO 
FISCAL  Y£A«S  1973-75 

IPiOEtam  cosJs  in  iraflions  ol  donars] 


Fiscal  ytat- 

1973            1974 
(tcluaO  (ertimst*) 

(estimate) 

IdteisUte  sys4e«i 

Urban    transporlation    pro- 
ftsm ' 

U137 

374 
1,047 

$2,325 

80) 
1,«23 

Ottier 

Total' 

4,668 

4,748 

4  m 

■  The  urban  programs  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  includ* 
CTty  urtan  »rteiTs«ms,  the  ottati  system  and  ttte  Tcp«3  pt«p»i». 
tetoted  activity,  shereas  the  fiscal  year  1975  ptogram  cost  also 
lacituiei  Ui«  priojjy  primary  syslem  and  other  federally  aioed 
iHi^ay  programs  in  urban  areas.  Up  to  $200,000,000  of  tr.e 
fiscal  year  1975  amount  cosM  tis  used  for  bus  purchases. 

Source:  A^jend IX  to  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  p.E59. 


TABLE  Till.— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FWIC, 
FISCAL  YEAI^  1973-75 

|ln  millions  if  dollars] 


1973       1974 


Wi 


Plaming  grants j...  IS  13  K 

Construction  grants j...        207         3n         310 

Total" 216        313        3E 


'  Totals  may  differ  due  to  rounding. 

Source :  Appendix  to  the  Buila4  ioi  Unal  year  1975,  p.  B87. 

VTTKRANS'    EDITCaTION    AWD   JOB    OProaiUMUlLS 

Out  of  a  %13M  hlllion  overall  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Budget  for  FT  75,  $2.8  billion 
is  budgeted  for  the  GI  Bill  program  and  will 
be  spent  prtmarlTy  tn  tbe  nation's  cities, 
much  of  it  at  community  colleges.  The  il- 
most  $3.3  billion  In  FY  74  spending  for  the 
GI  Bill,  including  a  $750  million  supple- 
mental, would  drop  to  $2.6  billion  in  FY  75, 
t>ecause  fewer  Teterans  are  expected  to  use 
the  program.  However,  with  the  PrestdenfE 
proposed  8  percent  Increase,  costing  $300  or 
more  million.  In  across-the-board  GI  Bill 
benefits,  this  figure  will  be  almost  $2S  bil- 
lion. An  B  percent  ineraa.se  In  benefits  would 
give  each  single  veteran  $287  per  month  for 
education  and  living  expenses  for  a  mazl- 
n\un»  of  S«  nrtonthe. 

The  Veterans'  Ooet  of  Instruction  Program 
under  HEW's  Higher  Bducatlon  Act,  whicli 
has  greatly  increased  tbe  participation  rate 
In  the  GI  BUI  program  tn  many  cities  and 
proTlded  enrollment,  counseling,  and  reme- 
dial course  assistance  to  thousands  of  vet- 
erans, was  included  ky  Oongreas  In  tbe 
Labor-Hew  approprtatlon  a  $X3.7  million  for 
VY  74,  Its  second  year.  No  ftmds  were  re- 
quested for  this  prDgram  by  tbe  President  in 
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FT  75,  nor  were  any  requested  In  FY  74.  No 
special  energy  crisis  work  program  funding 
was  requested  for  FT  75  which  might  bene- 
fit veterans  laid  off  during  the  energy  crisis 
due  to  a  lack  of  seniority. 
Comment 

The  President's  budget  provides  only  an  8 
percent  increase  or  $17  per  month  more  to 
GI  Bill  users,  making  the  basic  benefit  $237 
s  month,  which  is  less  than  the  cost-of- 
living  Increase  (the  cost-of-living  is  up  12.8 
percentage  points  since  the  last  GI  Bill  in- 
crease) ,  and  recommends  no  restructuring  to 
remove  geographical  disparities. 

Much  controversy  has  surrounded  the  ade- 
quacy of  GI  Bill  benefits.  The  Congress  or- 
dered the  Veterans'  Administration  in  1972  to 
do  an  independent  study  comparing  benefits 
available  imder  all  three  GI  Bills.  The  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  which  did  the  study 
for  the  V.A.,  concluded  in  its  September  1973 
report  that  today's  benefits,  when  adjusted 
for  the  cost  of  living,  provide  less  assistance 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  post-secondary 
education  than  did  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  disagreed  with 
the  study,  claiming  that  the  average  veteran 
attending  the  average  public  schcx)l  has 
parity.  Hearings  held  by  the  League  and  Con- 
ference Special  Veterans'  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee resulted  In  a  final  report  supporting 
the  ETS  conclusions.  The  hearings  were 
chaired  by  Congressman  Silvio  Conte  and 
Mayors  Gibson,  Perk,  and  TJhlman. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training  on  February  5 
passed  a  13.6  percent  increase  in  across-the- 
board  GI  Bill  benefits.  This  bill  would  cost 
$300  mllUon  more  than  the  administration 
proposal,  suggesting  that  the  education 
budget  may  be  understated.  In  the  Senate,  34 
members  have  co-sponsored  a  bill  which  also 
increases  the  GI  Bill  across-the-board  bene- 
fits by  13.6  percent  and  provides  a  tuition 
equalizer  provision  with  payments  covering 
tuition  costs  between  $419  and  $1,000.  Such 
legislation  appears  necessary  and  would  cor- 
rect the  fact  that  geographical  disparities 
often  prevent  equal  education  opportunity 
for  equal  military  service.  It  would  add  $200 
million  for  the  FY  75  Budget, 

The  failure  to  request  funds  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Cost  of  Instruction  provision  is  an- 
other example  of  the  income  strategy,  fund- 
ing the  consumer,  not  the  institution.  Tui- 
tion fails  to  cover  actual  costs  of  education 
at  colleges  and  Junior  (x>lleges.  Few  colleges 
set  up  special  veterans'  offices  to  cope  with 
their  problems  before  these  funds  were  avail- 
able; It  la  unlikely  that  they  will  continue 
them  without  federal  funding. 

Unemployment  figures  for  veterans  aged 
20-24  rose  In  January  1974  to  10.6  percent, 
compared  with  a  7.2  percent  rate  for  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age.  Veterans  may  be 
hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis  if  unemploy- 
ment rises  due  to  their  lack  of  seniority. 

In  calendar  years  1970-73,  the  number  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  In  the  labor  market 
rose  from  3  million  to  6.5  million  men.  These 
men  have  relied  heavily  on  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  Jobs.  The  lower  levels  of  EKA 
spending  for  FY  75  than  In  earlier  years  will 
»lso  hit  the  veteran,  particularly  If  the  pre- 
vious trend  of  energy  crisis  layoffs  continues, 

WELFARE  AND  TSCOitX  SKJIHirrT 

A  comprehensive  review  of  federal  pro- 
grams which  maintain  or  supplement  per- 
sonal income  with  cash  benefits,  In-klnd  serv- 
ices, or  commodities  would  have  to  encompass 
nearly  40  activities  ranging  from  Social 
Security  (QASDI)  to  housing  aaeistance  and 
school  lunches.  In  addition,  service  pro- 
grams, such  as  child  care  and  manpower 
training  for  special  population  groups.  In- 
crease earnings  capacity  or  otherwise  reduce 
the  need  for  cash  benefits  or  public  services, 
such  as  health  care. 

However,  in  this  analysis,  "welfare"  is  lim- 
ited to  Include  only  public  assistance.  In- 


cluding aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren ( AFDC) .  Medicaid,  social  services,  train- 
ing for  state  and  local  personnel  and  child 
welfare  services;  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program,  which  federalizes 
the  adult  public  assistance  categories  (aged, 
blind  and  disabled)  as  of  January  1.  1974; 
and  programs  for  sjjeclfic  populations  now 
Incorporated  into  a  new  Office  of  Human 
Development  (OHD)  In  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  (DHEW) .  (See 
Table  W-l). 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

The  estimated  $4.6  billion  for  maintenance 
a.<i3istance  proposed  for  FY  75  is  based  on 
November  1973  state  estimates.  The  reduc- 
tion reflects  transfer  of  the  adult  categories 
to  SSI.  It  reflects  HEW's  belief  that  the  AFDC 
caseload  growth  over  the  past  10  years  has 
ended  and  that  management  initiatives  im- 
posed on  states  to  reduce  overpayments  and 
eliminate  ineligible  applicants  will  further 
slow  the  growth  of  program  costs.  Proposed 
legislation  placing  a  ceiling  on  work-related 
expenses  and  earnings  disregarded  when  cal- 
culating grants  Is  also  Indicative  of  HEW's 
commitment  to  contain  program  costs.  HEW 
estimates  that  this  change  would  save  $203 
million  in  federal  matching  payments  in 
FT  75. 

Growth  in  Medicaid  outlays  is  a  combina- 
tion of  increased  medical  service  costs  and 
the  expanded  eligibility  that  Includes  all  SSI 
recipients.  Efforts  continue  to  contain  Med- 
icaid costs,  exemplifled  by  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  drop  federal  reimbursement  for 
adult  dental  care,  except  for  "emergency" 
C3.ses. 

Because  of  apprehension  and  confusion 
over  regvilations  governing  implementation 
of  the  social  services  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  states  have  estimated  their 
needs  for  the  coming  year  conservatively 
despite  the  existence  of  a  $2.5  billion  au- 
thorization. The  proposed  regulations  (Con- 
gress delayed  their  implementation  until  De- 
cember 31,  1974)  severely  reduce  eligibility 
and  the  kinds  of  services  eligible  for  reim- 
bvirsenient. 

Tiie  Administration  has  indicated  its  in- 
tention to  seek  extensive  welfare  reform  leg- 
islation, but  its  full  development  will  prob- 
ably require  two  to  three  years.  There  is  no 
Indication  of  what  directions  the  Adminis- 
tration is  considering.  It  has  been  made  clear, 
however,  that  any  well  are  reform  proposal 
will  contain  provisions  to  make  working  more 
attractive  than  being  on  welfare. 

Legislation  is  proposed  to  require  that  Title 
XIX  (Medicaid)  states  cover  outpatient  clinic 
services  delivered  by  a  hospital  or  an  ambu- 
latory health  care  facility.  The  Intent  is  to 
cover  ambulatory  care  delivered  in  free- 
standing clinics.  (See  Table  W-2) . 

On  January  1.  1974.  the  federal  govern- 
ment began  implementation  of  a  new  federal 
Income  maintenance  program — Supplemen- 
tsJ  Security  Income — for  the  aged.  bUnd  and 
disabled.  As  a  result,  direct  federal  payments 
In  FT  75  wm  be  more  than  twice  those  In 
FT  74.  In  addition  to  providing  direct  federal 
assistance  to  the  adult  categories,  the  new 
program  provides  a  minimum  income  of  $140 
per  month  for  an  eligible  Individual  and  $210 
per  month  for  a  couple  (when  both  are 
eligible) .  These  benefits  will  rise  to  $146  and 
$219  In  July  1974  (FY  76).  In  addition,  the 
federal  government  Is  reimbursing  the  states 
which  supplement  SSI  benefits  up  to  those 
costs  incurred  by  the  states  in  1972  for  the 
adult  categories.  This  contribution  Jumps 
from  $169  million  In  FY  74  to  $452  million 
In  FY  75.  HEW  Is  now  In  the  process  of  de- 
veloping legislation  providing  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  Increases  to  SSI  recipients. 
(See  Table  W-3). 

The  newly-created  Of8ce  of  Human  De- 
velopment (OHD)  will  now  be  responsible  for 
administration  of  those  programs  serving 
special    groups    Among    the   programs   with 


which  OHD  will  deal  are  Head  Start,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  and  the  elderly.  The  Head  Start 
programs  will  realize  a  gross  increase  tn  esti- 
mated FT  75  expenditures  of  $22  million; 
however,  of  this  amount.  $16  million  which 
previously  was  funded  out  of  OEO  for  CAPS 
to  administer  Head  Start,  wUl  again  go  for 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level.  Total  Increased  expenditures  for  Head 
Start  will  therefore  total  about  $6  million 
which  wUl  be  used  primarily  for  utilities, 
supplies,  equipment  and  services.  There  is 
no  anticipated  increase  in  enrollees. 

The  Youth  Development  program  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  runaway  youth.  The  budget  calls  for  $15 
million,  an  increaf*  over  the  $10  million 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  several  year?. 

Sei^ice  programs  for  the  elderly  will  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  at  the  previous  years 
level.  There  will  be  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  nutrition  program  and  $96  mil- 
lion for  community  services.  The  $10  million 
cut  will  be  in  programs  designed  to  train  in- 
dividuals to  operate  elderly  programs.  The 
proposed  FY  75  Budget  does  not  take  into 
account  the  $102  million  remaining  unex- 
pended from  FT  74.  (The  FT  73  appropria- 
tion was  $211  million  of  which  $109.4  million 
was  expended  in  FY  73;  the  remainder  being 
expended  in  FY  74.  The  FT  74  appropriation 
was  $213  million.  Therefore  HEW  has  In  re- 
serve $111   million  for  elderly  programs.) 

TABLE  W-l.-  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTA-SC 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1973 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1975 
request 

Maintenance  assistance 

Medical  assistance   (medicaid). 

Social  services 

State  and  local  training 

Child  welfare  services 

6.341 

4.998 

1,607 

36 

46 

5.487 

5.824 

2.000 

45 

47 

'  4.  602 

6,591 

»2.000 

33 

46 

I  Reductions  are  due  to  transfer  of  adult  categories  to  SSI. 
5  Total  available  is  $2,500,000,000.  $2,000,000,000  request  is 
tiased  on  November  1973  State  estimates. 

Source:  Fiscal  year  1975  budget  appendix,  p   440. 


TABLE    W  2.-SUPPLEMENTAL    SECURITY     INCOME     (SSI) 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 

1973            1974 
actual     estimat* 

1975 
request 

Direct  Federal  payments                  ...           1,644 

3.871 
452 

Federal    contribution   towards 
State  supplementation 159 

Source:  Fiscal  jrear  1975  budget  appendix,  p.  451. 
TABLE  W-3.-GRANTS  FOR  CHILDREN.  YOUTH,  AND  ELDERLY         i 
[In  minions  of  donarsj 

1973            1974 
actual     estimate 

197S 
request 

Cfiild  development: 

Heaastart. ..        390.0             392 

Admmistralive costs' (15.0)          (16)  . 

430 

Total 405.0             408 

430 
16 

15 
203 

R&D 12.5              15 

Youth  development 9.9               10 

Elderly  programs 109.4            213 

1  Indirect  administrative  costs  were  tormerty  paid  out  ol 
OEO.  HEW  summary  indicates  intention  to  use  $16,900,000  of 
$430,000,000  for  administrative  costs. 

Source  Fiscal  year  1975  budget  appendix,  p.  440. 

Special  initiatives  to  continue  the  Head 
Start  program  at  a  slightly  Increased  level 
are  to  be  proposed  in  the  next  few  months. 
No  details  are  available  at  this  time. 

As  was  proposed  last  year,  the  Administra- 
tion is  again  seeking  enactment  of  an  Allied 
Services  bill  and  has  requested  $30  million 
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tor  iis  Impletnentation  In  FT  75.  Tb«  pro- 
poaed  lecislaUoa  would  eaatole  states  to  oo- 
or<llaat«  and  oaaaoUdat«  the  planning  aixl 
provision  of  human  serTlces. 

Nittrition  programs 
In  view  of  the  close  relationship  between 
food  a8Slstan<:e  programa  and  other  Income 
security  programs,  legislation  wlU  be  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  food  stamp  and  the 
school  breakfast  and  lunch  and  other  related 
programs  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  HEW. 

Comment 

With  the  recently  enacted  11  percent  in- 
crease effective  June  1974,  social  security 
benefits  will  have  risen  more  than  68  percent 
over  the  last  five  years.  The  average  benefit 
for  a  retired  couple  will  be  $310  a  month. 
The  trend  toward  substantial  increases  in 
this  and  related  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams demonstrates  that  the  federal  budget 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  a  tool  for  Income 
redistribution  with  program  costs  which  are 
uncontrollable  In  the  short  run.  (See  Table 
W-4) .  Ptderal  cuUays  for  cash  benefits  as  a 
share  of  Federal  expenditures  have  increased 
from  1973  to  1975  from  about  35  to  36  per- 
cent, a  3  percent  rise.  (See  Table  W-4) .  When 
In-klnd  benefits  are  included,  the  fig\ires  are 
43  percent  and  46  percent  respectively,  of 
total  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Impact  of  this  year's  welfare  and  in- 
come security  budget  on  the  cities  is  likely  to 
be  negligible  during  the  coming  year.  But 
some  recommended  changes,  if  effectively  Im- 
plemented, could  haTe  beneficial  effects  on 
Individual  residents  of  cities  in  the  future. 

This  section  of  the  budget  reflects  as  well 
as  any  tlie  administration's  commitment  to- 
ward an  "Income  strategy"  as  opposed  to  a 
"services  strategy"  for  assistance  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, a  disproportionate  number  of 
whom  reside  In  cities.  An  example  of  this 
strategy  Is  the  announced  Intention  of  the 
administration  to  propwse  lei?l8latlon  that 
would  provide  automatic  cost  of  living  in- 
creases for  the  aged.  bUnd,  and  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries uiuler  the  newly  federalized  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program.  That 
change  would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  now 
on  the  books.  Like  other  proposals  In  this 
area,  including  new  legislation  to  replace  the 
current  family  welfare  program,  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  any  Impact  can  be  felt  In 
the  nation's  cities. 

Althonglt  the  budget  makes  allowance  for 
Increased  expenditures  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  It  assumes  no  Increase  in  the 
caseload  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program. 

TABLE  *  4.-1NC0ME  SECURITY  PBOGRAJUS 
|Bii4«at  MdMrity  ia  biHiMt  •(  doUan) 

Fiscal  Fiscal 

Projrams  year  1973     year  1975 


Cash  benefe  (total) iS7.0  » 108.  8 

liMfian  programs .27  .33 

MiintenaiKe  ssmsIbhcc ........  iw,3  8.  i 

Retirement  and  disability 59.7  S3.3 

Uremployi»«««  benefili... 6.8  (.8 

Veterans  bsMfits  and  Imimnce 10. 0  10.  3 

In-kind  bssefits  (toUI) '18.8  «30.0 

Hospital  and  supplem«rtiry  medkal  In- 
surance  S-O  13.4 

medicaid 5.0  6.6 

Food 12  5l6 

OtlMf L6  4.5 

Total  bodfet  avtTiorny  fai  Inconie  se- 
curity programs ..  •105.8  •138.S 

Total  federal  expenditures 2*6.5  304.4 


•  35  H'f*  •*  Mai  M*^  aKtundMrw. 

■  8  percent  al  Mil  Fadtral  ii^Miihui. 
<  10  parcsrt  sf  Mil  Faderil  lapan^fei, 

*  43  percent  rt  toW  FetleiBl  expetionnres. 
•4C  pMcsrtt  af  Mrf  FMaral  ti^ttOtim. 

Source:  The  Bndiet  of  the  U.S.  Governmert  tpperKfix  fecal 
year  1975. 


CL088MT 

Authorization — Basic  substanttre  legiste- 
tk>n  which  sets  up  a  Federal  program  cr 
agency.  Such  legislating  sometimes  sets 
limits  on  the  amount  that  can  subsequently 
be  appropriated,  but  does  not  usually  pro- 
Tide  budget  authority. 

Budget  authority  (BA)— Authority  provid- 
ed by  the  Oongrcw — mainly  In  the  form  of 
appropriations — which  allows  Federal  agen- 
cies to  lnc\ir  obllgatioas  to  spend  or  lend 
money.  While  most  autborlty  ie  voted  each 
year,  some  becomes  available  aiitomatlcally 
under  permanent  laws^for  example.  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  Budget  authority  is 
composed  of: 

New  obligaticnal  autborlty  (NOAJ,  which 
is  autborlty  to  incur  obligations  for  programs 
in  the  expenditure  account;  plus 

Loan  authority  (LA),  which  is  authority 
to  Incur  obligations  for  loans  made  under 
progrants  classitied  in  the   loan  account. 

Budget  surplus  or  deficit — The  difference 
between  budget  receiptc  and  outlays. 

Contract  authority — Some  budget  author- 
ity Is  In  the  form  of  "contract  authority  " 
which  permits  obligations,  but  requires  an 
appropriation  or  receipts  "to  liquidate"  or 
pay  these  obligations. 

Federal  funds— Funds  collected  and  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  owner.  The 
major  federally  owned  fund  is  the  general 
fund,  which  is  derived  from  general  taxes  and 
borrowing  and  Is  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poaca  at  the  Government.  Federal  funds  also 
u»clude  certain  earmarked  receipts,  sxich  as 
those  generated  by  and  used  for  the  oper- 
ations cf  Government-owned  enterprises. 

Fiscal  year — Year  running  from  July  1  to 
June  30  and  designated  by  the  calendar 
year  In  which  it  ends. 

Impoundments  (Bi«igetary  Reserves)  — 
Portions  of  appropriations,  fund  or  contract 
authority  set  aside  for  (a)  contingencies; 
(b)  savings  which  are  made  possible  by  or 
through  changes  in  ie<iuirenient«.  greater 
efiaciency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
ment subsequent  to  tlie  date  on  which  the 
authority  was  made  available;  and  (c)  sub- 
Eeciuent  apportionment. 

Obligations — Commitments  made  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  pay  out  money  for  products. 
services,  leans,  or  other  pxirpoees — as  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual  payments.  Obligations 
"Incurred  may  not  be  larger  than  the  budget 
avjthorlty. 

Ovitlays — Checks  issned.  Interest  accrued 
on  the  public  debt,  or  other  payments  made. 
net  of  refunds  and  reimbursements. 
Reserves— See  "Impoundments". 
Trust  funds — Funds  collected  and  used  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  trustee,  for  spec- 
ified purposes,  such  ae  social  security  and 
highway  construction.  Becelpt«  held  in  trust 
are  not  available  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Government.  Surplus  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts are  Invested  in  Ctovemment  aecoriUes 
and  earn  interest.  | 

LIMOUSINE  AMENDMENT  TO  EN- 
ERGY BILL— MAJOR  VICTORY  FOR 
THE  TAXPAYERB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  little  noticed  aspects  of  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  Energy  Conference  Report 
which  we  passed  on  Monday  was  the 
excellent  provision  aeainst  limousines. 

While  the  flnal  version  was  not  per- 
fect. It  was  about  80  percent  of  what  my 
original  amendment  proposed.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in£;ton  (Mr.  JacksomJ  and  hi£  able  staff 
certainly  deserve  credit  for  the  vast  im- 
provement between  the  limousine  provi- 
sion in  the  first  conference  report  and 
the  second  one. 


WHAT    WAS    »ONX 


The  amendment  as  Anally  passed  did 
several  things.  First,  it  outlawed  the  big 
limousines — the  class  VI  cars,  which  are 
Fleetwood  Cadillacs — for  everyone  ex- 
cept the  Cabinet  and  some  other  rela- 
tively minor  exceptions. 

Second,  it  provided  that  no  one  but 
those  officers  in  the  executive  branch 
could  be  provided  with  a  chauffeur.  That 
means  that  the  present  number  of  chauf- 
feur driven  cars  should  be  cut  from  well 
over  800  to  100  or  less. 

Third,  it  provided  that  no  one,  except 
for  those  few  specified,  could  be  driven 
to  and  from  their  homes.  That  was  first 
made  illegal  in  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946.  The  provisions  of  the 
energy  bill  reinforce  that  law.  If  this  bill 
is  signed  by  the  President,  all  those  cars 
with  the  little  lamps  in  back  will  be  illegal 
if  they  are  used  by  any  but  Cabinet  offi- 
cers to  go  to  and  from  home.  When  you 
spot  them  at  8  to  9  a.m.  or  from  5:30  to 
6:30  on  the  Potomac  Eiver  bridges,  up 
or  down  the  parkways,  or  going  through 
Bock  Creek  Park,  you  will  luiow  that  the 
man  in  the  back  seat  is  brealting  the  law. 
Driving  them  to  and  from  home  is  illegal. 
That  law  has  been  broken  routinely  in 
recent  years.  But  the  energy  bill  would 
serve  notice  that  Congress  means  busi- 
ness again. 

Now,  there  are  some  things  tlie  bill 
did  not  do.  I  should  mention  them. 

WHAT    IT    DID    KOT 

Fiist.  it  does  not  affect  the  legislative 
branch.  As  my  originaJ  amendment  ex- 
cepted the  leaders  of  tlie  legislative 
branch,  this  is  not  a  big  omission.  Tltere 
are  a  few — a  handftil  of  legislative 
branch  appointees — ^who  will  keep  a  car. 
But,  as  '^e  know,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men and  their  aids  and  staff  directors  do 
not  have  chauffeured  limousines. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  q^e- 
cifically  exclude  classes  V  and  IV  cars. 
These  are  the  big  Buicks,  Chryslers,  and 
Mercurys  which,  in  ray  book,  are  lim- 
ousines. 

NEED    TO    ENFORC*    FEO    OBOEB 

However,  there  is  an  order  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  dated  January  17, 
1974,  which  states  that  "Use  of  Federal 
limousines,  type  VI,  and  heavy,  type  V, 
and  medium,  type  IV,  sedans  shall  be 
eliminated  within  45  days  of  the  date  of 
this  circular." 

That  memo  tells  the  present  holders  of 
type  VI,  type  V,  and  type  IV  vehicles  to 
turn  them  in  and  use  a  sul>compact  or,  in 
rare  cases,  a  compact  or  Intermediate 
sedan,  unless  they  are  Bpeclfically  ex- 
empted by  law. 

If  this  provision  Is  enforced  by  the 
President  and  the  FEO,  we  could  actually 
succeed  in  outlawing  all  but  a  handful 
of  limousines. 

STTMJSART 

Therefore  the  bill  outlaws  chauffeurs, 
out^ws  driving  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  and  f  Tom  home,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion wiOi  the  KBO  or«er  of  January  17. 
1974,  removes  an  cImb  VI,  V,  and  IV 
cars — ^the  really  monster  cars — from  offi- 
cials except  for  Cabinet  officers,  a  few 
]fftr>pr.g  in  Cangress,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  some  diplomats. 

Personally,  I  would  go  further,  but  I 
do  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a  very  very  big  gain. 


February  21,  1974. 
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If  the  House  refuses  to  accept  this 
provision,  or  if  the  President  vetoes  the 
bill,  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  will  be 
back  again  doing  whatever  I  can  on 
whatever  bin  to  get  rid  of  the  huge 
chauffeur  driven  vehicles  for  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his 
valiant  work  in  keeping  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  antllimousine  amend- 
ment and  for  saving  such  a  very  large 
and  important  proportion  of  the  provi- 
sions. I  think  we  have  struck  a  blow  for 
commonsense  in  the  Government. 


DR.  CARL  McINTIRE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
the  plight  of  Faith  Theological  Seminarj' 
and  its  head.  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  who  re- 
cently were  denied  a  renewal  of  license 
to  operate  radio  station  WXUR  in  Media, 
Pa. 

This  exercise  of  governmental  power 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, later  affirmed  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  was,  I  believe,  an  unwarranted 
transgression  of  first  amendment  rights 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression. 

Citing  the  so-called  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine" as  a  basis,  in  part,  for  its  '•efusal 
to  renew  WXUR's  license,  the  FCC  effec- 
tively has  used  an  executive  regulation — 
a  regulation  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Congress — to  abridge  vital  ccHistitution- 
ally  guaranteed  rights.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  FCC  has 
invoked  successfully  this  questionable 
doctrine  to  deny  the  renewal  of  a  broad- 
cast license.  This  action  by  the  FCC  was 
affirmed  in  a  recent  and  divided  opii^n 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  not  to  look  into  the 
matter  further. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  («}inion  that  the 
Congress  must  carefully  reexamine  the 
PCCs  fairness  doctrine  In  light  of  the 
WXUR  case. 

The  fairness  doctrine  has  as  its  ra- 
tionale the  assumption  that  since  broad- 
cast outlets  are  so  scarce,  they  must  be 
regulated  to  insure  balanced  presenta- 
tions of  controversial  issues.  This  as- 
sumption may  have  had  some  validity  in 
1949,  when  there  were  only  2,777  radio 
stations  in  this  country,  but  it  is  of  ques- 
tionable validity  today,  when,  as  of  this 
month,  there  were  7,549  stations  operat- 
ing. Incidentally,  this  compares  with  a 
total  of  1,761  dally  news];>apers  In  circu- 
lation, with  1,455  of  these  the  sole  news- 
paper in  the  locale  they  serve.  Compe- 
tition among  radio  stations  is  great — 
competition  for  advertisers  as  well  as  lis- 
teners— with  most  hsteners  able  to  re- 
ceive numerous  radio  signals  in  their  lo- 
cale, which  means  also  that  they  ean 
hear  comi>eting  views  concemli^  contro- 
versial issues.  It  is,  therefore,  ttie  entire 
media  market  in  any  given  locale,  rather 
than  any  given  radio  station  in  that  mar- 
ket area,  to  which  we  must  look  In  order 
to  determine  whether  there  is  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  competing  view- 
points. 

This  is  a  crucial  point  of  departiffe, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  fairness  doctrine 
as  it  now  is  applied  requires  no  such  ex- 
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aminaUon  of  the  entire  marketplace  in 
which  any  given  radio  station  competes 
and  puts  forth  its  ideas  and  opinions. 
This  is  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  be- 
gin in  their  reconsideration  of  tliis  doc- 
trine. 

And  there  must  be  a  reconsideration  of 
this  concept,  Mr.  President,  if  freedoms 
that  we  often  take  for  granted — freedom 
of  speech,  of  expression,  of  the  press — 
are  to  be  preserved  and  protected  from 
bureaucratic  manipulation.  As  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  now  is  applied,  it  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  a  radio  station's  incli- 
nation to  present  eontroversial  listening 
matter  to  the  public. 

A  short  consideration  of  the  WXUR 
case  serves  as  a  pointed  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Tlie  seminary,  as 
licensee,  invested  the  large  sum  of  money 
necessary  to  purchase  a  radio  station 
these  days  and  bought  radio  station 
WXUR,  located  in  Media,  Pa.,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia.  Transfer  of  the  station 
to  the  seminary  which  Dr.  Mclntire 
heads  was  approved  by  the  FCC  in  1965 
and  the  station  began  operation  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  many  individuals 
who  opposed  Dr.  Mclntire  because  of  his 
outspoken  views  on  a  number  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  license  came  up  for  its  regular  re- 
newal a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  and 
the  station  came  under  renewed  criti- 
cism. Hearings  on  the  license  renewal 
began  in  October  1967,  and  continued 
through  June  1968,  with  more  than  15,- 
000  pages  of  testimony  taken  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  At  the  end  of 
the  hearings,  the  FCC  examiner  ruled 
that  the  license  of  WXUR  should  be  re- 
newed. This  decision  was  taken  to  the 
full  Commission  and  was  reversed  on 
July  1,  1970. 

Basic  to  the  Commission's  denial  of 
the  license  renewal  was  its  <H>inion  that 
not  only  had  the  station  not  abided  by 
the  Commission's  concept  of  the  fairness 
doctrine — for  example,  WXUR  had 
failed,  in  the  Commission's  estimation,  to 
present  both  sides  of  controversial  Issues 
to  the  public;  but  also  that  it  had  failed 
to  satisfy  promises  made  to  the  Com- 
mission to  abide  by  the  fairness  doctrine 
by  failing  to  present  specifically  named 
programs  designed  to  "bsJance"  the  sta- 
tion's religious  and  public  programing. 
The  alleged  "misrepresentations"  on  the 
part  of  WXUR  with  regard  to  its  pro- 
gram planning — again,  basically,  alleged 
breach  of  promises  made  pursuant  to  the 
Commission's  own  interpretation  of  the 
f  airoesB  doctrine — proved  to  be  the  only 
common  ground  on  which  the  two  con- 
curring judges  could  base  their  opinion 
in  the  ensuing  court  appeal  by  WXUR 
of  the  Commission's  decision  to  deny  its 
license. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  from  the  facts 
in  this  case  that  the  FCC  chose  to  apply 
hifthly  technical  niles  to  this  single  sta- 
tion, and  the  Courts  chose  to  uphold  the 
Commission's  decision  in  what  amounts 
to  a  caDous  disregard  for  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  this  radio  station 
and  its  listeners. 

I  call  for  a  reexamination  of  this  ques- 
tionable doctrine.  If  it  is  to  remain  with 
us,  it  must  be  restructured  to  remedy 
its    serious    constitutionsJ    defects.    Its 


chilling  effect  on  broadcast  journalism 
must  be  removed,  at  least  in  the  area  of 
radio  broadcasting.  We  must  not  allow 
any  group  desiring  to  deny  a  radio  sta- 
tion its  license  the  abihty  to  do  so  sim- 
ply because  that  group  does  not  agree 
with  the  station's  approach  to  the  issues 
or  because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  station's  programing,  as  was  done  in 
the  WXUR  case 

If  the  "fairness  doctrine"  is  to  re- 
main with  us,  if  abridgements  of  first 
amendment  rights  inherent  in  this  doc- 
trine are  to  be  allowed,  then  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  decide  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  doctrine  should  apply. 
Basic  to  the  establishment  of  criteria 
under  which  the  doctrine  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  applied  and  first  amendment 
rights  be  allowed  to  be  abridged  is  that 
there  exist  such  a  scarcity  of  radio  sta- 
tions available  to  a  particular  area  that 
it  is  reasonably  foreseeable  that  com- 
peting viewpoints  on  controversial  issues 
are  not  being  aired;  and  further,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  showing,  despite  the 
availahility  of  a  number  of  stations  in 
the  immediate  area,  that  competing  view- 
points on  controversial  issues  in  fact  are 
not  being  presented.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  fairness  doctrine 
should  be  revised — and  revised  by  the 
Congress  since  neither  the  FCC  nor  the 
Courts  obviously  wants  to  protect  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  rights — in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles.  And  the  bur- 
den of  proof  should  be  upon  the  FCC  to 
establish  either  the  requisite  scarcity  of 
radio  stations  in  the  particular  broad- 
cast area  or  the  lack  of  adequate  presen- 
tation of  competing  views  in  that  area, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  before  the 
Commission  can  deny  the  granting, 
transfer,  or  removal  of  a  radio  station's 
license.  First  amendment  rights  are  too 
precious  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  have 
been  in  the  WXUR  case.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress must  not  allow  any  bureaucratic 
decision  to  circumvent  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  l>ecause  of  the  involved 
nature  of  the  WXUR  case,  I  liave  made 
inquiry  of  the  HonorsJble  Dean  Burch, 
Chairman  of  the  FCC.  Recently,  I  re- 
ceived his  reply  to  my  inquiry,  a  copy  of 
which  I  forwarded  to  a  constituent  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  who,  in  turn,  for- 
warded the  letter  to  Dr.  Mclntire.  Sub- 
sequently, the  letter  was  published  in  ttie 
"Christian  Beacon."  a  religious  pubUca- 
tlon,  along  with  a  reply  to  Mr.  Burch 
from  Dr.  Mclntire.  I  think  this  exchange 
of  views,  from  the  principals  on  each  side 
of  the  matter,  will  shed  some  valupble 
light  on  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burch  and 
the  reply  from  Dr.  Mclntire  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoeo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

FsoEaAL    CowDKic  noNS    Com- 

IQ&SIOM, 

Wothington,  D.C.,  January  3, 1S74. 
Hon.  Jbbsb  HgiMB. 
US.  SeiuUe, 
Vtuiiinpton,  D.C 

DsAK  ScNAToa  Helms:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  my  oomments  on  the  WXUR 
controversy,  I  want  first  to  define  the  issues 
that  were  actually  decisive  in  the  case  (and 
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those  that  were  not) ,  and  then  provide  you 
with  some  general  background  and  a  detailed 
record  of  the  litigation.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  few  cases  to  come  before  this  Com- 
mission have  ever  been  marked  by  more  ex- 
tensive acc«s8  to  the  proceasee  of  both  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  review. 

The  WXUR  case  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  expression  of  religious  views,  and  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ideology.  In  both  these 
regards.  Dr.  Mclntlre  had  and  has  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  any  other  broad- 
casters: no  less  and.  Just  as  Important,  no 
more.  The  case  was  triggered  by  complaints 
that  WXUR  had  r^eatedly  violated  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  personal  attack  rules, 
both  of  which  are  grounded  In  statute,  prec- 
edent, and  Supreme  Court  rulings;  before 
It  was  over,  the  Issue  of  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic misrepresentation  emerged  as 
crucial. 

A  word  at  the  outset  about  the  require- 
ments of  fairness  and  personal  attack.  Under 
Section  316  of  the  Communications  Act,  every 
licensee  of  the  Commission  is  required  to 
address  controversial  Issues  of  public  Im- 
portance and  to  do  so  with  "reasonable  bal- 
ance"— not  with  the  precise  mathematical 
equality  of  campaign  iH;>pearance8  by  quali- 
fied candidates  but  with  "reasonable  op- 
portunity" for  the  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing views.  I  put  these  phrases  in  quotes  to 
highlight  th«  fundamental  standard  of 
"reasonableness".  We  permit  our  licensees 
great  flexibility  In  the  fairness  area.  Choices 
of  subject,  format,  and  spokesmen  are  theirs. 
But  we  do  insist  on  a  good  faith  effort.  Our 
rules  also  provide  that  when  an  attack  is 
mode  on  the  character  or  Integrity  of  an 
Identified  person  or  group,  in  the  context  of 
controversial  issue  coverage,  the  licensee 
must  so  inform  the  object  of  the  attack  and  <, 
afford  an  opportunity  for  response.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  argue  that  either  the  fairness 
doctrine  or  the  personal  attack  rules  are 
beyond  criticism;  but  they  exist,  they  have 
been  unanimously  affirmed  by  tL^  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  must  be  implemented. 

Interestingly,  when  the  Court  first  ruled 
on  the  constitutionality  of  fairness  and  per- 
sonal attack  (in  a  unanimous  decision).  Dr. 
Mclntlre  was  one  of  the  principals  In  the  case. 
This  was  the  landmark  Red  Lion  decision, 
and  I  want  to  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  White's 
holding: 

Where  there  are  substantially  more  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequencies  to  allocate,  it  is  Idle  to  posit 
an  unabrldgeable  Pint  Amendment  right  to 
broadcast  comparable  to  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  speak,  write  or  publish  .  .  . 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  First  Amendment 
which  prevents  the  Government  from  re- 
quiring a  licensee  to  share  his  frequency  with 
others  and  to  conduct  himself  as  a  proxy  or 
fiduciary  with  obligations  to  present  those 
views  and  voices  which  are  representative  ot 
his  community  and  which  would  otherwise, 
by  necessity,  be  barred  from  the  airwaves. 

This  past  spring  the  Coiirt  again  upheld 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  In  the  so-called 
BEM  declBlon  jrent  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  doctrine  Is  not  only  constitutionally  per- 
missible but  may  even  be  constitutionally  re- 
quired— although  by  a  much  narrower  mar- 
gin than  in  Red  LUm. 

This  Is  all  by  way  of  essential  background. 
On  July  7,  1970,  the  Commission  refused  to 
renew  the  licenses  o(  WXX7R  and  WXUH-PM 
on  the  groiinds  that  the  licensee  (a)  had 
made  no  reasonable  effort  to  comply  with  the 
fairness  doctrine,  (b)  had  repeatedly  violated 
the  personal  attack  rules,  and  (c)  had  sub- 
stantially misrepresented  its  programming 
Intentions  in  its  submissions  to  the  Commis- 
sion. On  September  28,  1073,  the  UJB.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  upheld  our 
decision — and,  again,  I  wamt  to  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  majority  ruling.  In  its  strtmg 
tone  and  preclw  formulation  of  the  Issues, 
this  ruling  q>ea)ES  unequivocally ; 


This  Is  a  case  in  which  the  blind  need  for 
a  radio  outlet  in  the  Philadelphia  market  has 
led  men  experienced  in  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  to  at- 
tempt to  deceive  a  regulatory  body  all  to  a 
single  end — propagation  oa  the  media  of  their 
philosophic  dogma.  These  men  may  have 
possessed  the  highest  alms  for  their  cause  but 
these  aims  were  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
general  public.  Misrepresentations  conceived 
to  win  a  soap-box  from  v^lch  to  shout  ones 
views  are  the  basest  over-exaggeration  of  the 
liberties  guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment. 
Since  the  airwaves  are  a  scarce  commodity 
and  have  been  deemed  a  public  trust  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  see  that  Dr.  Mclntlre  and  his 
followers  have  every  right  for  their  views  to 
be  broadcast.  Their  right  to  operate  a  radio 
station  is  no  different  than  the  rights  of  any 
other  group  In  Amierlca.  Their  rights  are 
neither  superior  nor  inferior.  In  seeking  a 
broadcast  station  they  had  to  meet  the  same 
requirements  as  anyone  else  seeking  a  license. 
The  first  of  these  requirements  Is  candor  and 
honesty  In  representations  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Their  dismal  failure  in  this  regard  is 
evidenced  by  this  8,000  page  record.  These 
men,  with  their  hearts  bent  toward  deliberate 
and  premeditated  deception,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  Commission  or 
the  people  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Their 
statements  constitute  a  series  of  heinous  mis- 
representations which,  even  without  the 
other  factors  in  this  case,  would  be  ample 
Justification  for  the  Conunisslon  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  broadcast  license. 

On  May  30,  1973,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
denied  review  of  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
decision. 

In  this  ruling  the  Court  of  Appeals  speaks 
of  "an  8,000  page  record",  and  that  reference 
requires  another  few  words  of  background. 
The  WXUR  case  dates  all  the  way  back  to 
January  25,  1967  (nearly  three  years  before 
I  Joined  the  Commission),  when  the  license 
renewals  were  designated  for  a  full  hearing 
on  the  basis  of  numerous  complaints  and 
petitions.  The  hearing  began  on  March  21, 
1967;  the  exartyner  issued  his  Initial  Decision 
on  December  10,  1968;  and  the  record  was 
completed  (after  further  pleadings  and  re- 
plies on  April  29,  1969.  The  Circuit  Court 
was,  if  anything,  too  eonaervative  In  its  esti- 
mate; the  full  transcript  runs  to  some  15,000 
pages. 

Even  then.  Dr.  Mclntlre  received  additional 
hearing.  On  March  3, 1970,  oral  argument  was 
held  before  the  Commission  en  tanc.  On 
July  7,  1970,  Its  decision  was  released,  deny- 
ing renewal.  On  petition  for  reconsideration 
(with  more  pleadings),  the  Commission  af- 
firmed its  decision  on  February  11,  1971.  On 
March  10,  1971,  an  appeal  was  filed  with  the 
U.8.  Circuit  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circtiit; 
oral  argument  was  held  before  the  Court 
on  April  10,  1972;  and  the  affirming  decision 
that  I  quoted  above  was  Issued  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1972.  On  February  3.  1973,  the  Court 
granted  a  further  stay  of  45  days  to  permit 
appropriate  writs  to  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  was  done  on  March  5, 
1973,  and  as  I've  noted  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  review  on  May  30,  1973.  On  Jvily  5, 
1973,  the  applicant  (Dr.  Mclntlre)  filed  no- 
tice of  emergency  appeal  with  the  Circuit 
Court  but  apparently  never  proceeded  with 
this  E4}peal,  and  the  stations  ceased  broad- 
casting shortly  thereafter. 

I  will  let  the  record  a|>eak  for  Itself  and 
simply  reiterate  that  few  cases  had  ever  been 
so  thoroughly  considered  as  this  one  and 
that  Dr.  Mclntlre  had  access  to  every  con- 
ceivable process  of  law. 

Admittedly,  he  has  not  prevailed.  I  simply 
cant  draw  any  other  conclusion  from  this 
fact  than  that  his  contentions — whether  he 
chooses  to  project  them  on  religious  or  polit- 
ical grounds — have  been  found  wanting.  As  I 
read  the  record  of  the  case,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  WXUR's  clear  and  repeated  vio- 


lation of  the  Commission's  rules  (which  are 
plain  to  every  licensee)  nor  about  the  sta- 
tion's misrepresentations  when  called  to  task 
about  these  violations.  Dr.  Mclntlre  has  at- 
tempted to  suggest  that  we  are  "out  to  get 
him",  in  contract  to  other  licensees  whose 
ideological  bias  may  be  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  spectrum.  But  the  decisive  differences 
are  (a)  that  other  licensees  have  not  gen- 
erally violated  the  Commission's  rules  on 
fairness  and  personal  attaok,  and  (b)  they 
have  not  generally  lied  to  us  about  their 
future  intentions.  If  these  forms  of  behavior 
were  pervasive  among  the  Commission's  li- 
censees, our  trusteeship  system  of  commer- 
cial broadcasting  would  quite  simply  fall 
apart.  It  is  in  my  Judgment  that  serious  a 
matter. 

I  hope  I've  been  able  to  throw  some  useful 
light  on  the  Issues  in  this  highly  contro- 
versial case,  and  I'm  genuinely  pleased  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  rec- 
ord in  detail. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  BtjBch,  Chairman. 

Bible  Pbesbtteaiak  Chttbch, 
Collingswood,  NJ.,  January  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Deak  Bxtrcb, 

Chairman,  Federal  CommurUcatiOTis  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Bttbch:  A  copy  of  your  letter  of 
January  3,  1974,  to  the  Honorable  Jesse 
Helms,  United  States  Senator,  North  Car- 
olina, has  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Malcolmson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
sent  to  him  by  the  Senator. 

Seven  times  my  name  Is  mentioned,  and 
you  direct  its  Impact  agalnat  me.  At  the  con- 
clusion you  write,  "Dr.  Mclntlre  has  at- 
tempted to  suggest  that  we  are  'out  to  get 
him,'  in  contrast  to  other  licensees  whose 
Ideological  bias  may  be  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  spectrum.  But  the  decisive  differences 
are  (a)  that  other  licensees  have  not  gen- 
erally violated  the  Commission's  rules  on 
fairness  and  personal  attack,  and  (b)  they 
have  not  generally  lied  (emphasis  mine)  to 
ua  about  their  future  Intentions." 

You  also  explain  that  "on  July  7,  1970,  the 
Commission  refused  to  renew  the  licenses 
of  WXUR  and  WXURr-FM  on  the  grounds 
that  the  licensee  (a)  had  made  no  reason- 
able effort  to  comply  with  the  fairness  doc- 
trine (b)  had  repyeatedly  violated  the  per- 
sonal attack  rules,  and  (c)  had  substantially 
misrepresented  its  programming  intentions 
in  Its  submission  to  the  Commission.  On 
September  28, 1972,  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  D.C.  Clrctilt  upheld  our  decision. . ." 

Now,  Mr.  Burch,  the  Commission,  the  FCC, 
was  not  upheld  at  all  on  grounds  (a)  and  (b) 
that  the  station  "had  made  no  reasonable 
effort  to  comply  with  the  fairness  doctrine" 
and  "had  repeatedly  violated  the  personal  at- 
tack rules."  For  you  therefore  to  represent 
that  It  was  and  to  use  such  a  conviction  as 
a  part  of  what  you  call  the  "decisive  differ- 
ences" between  WXUR  and  other  licensees 
who  "have  not  generally  violated  the  Com- 
mission's rules  on  fairness  and  personal  at- 
tack" constitutes  a  false  claim,  and  inflicts 
a  grave  Injury  on  me,  the  cause  which  I  rep- 
resent, and  our  whole  radio  ministry.  For  you, 
the  chairman  of  the  FCC,  to  claim  that  the 
FCC  won  something  from  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  which  it  did  not  win,  and  to  use  this  as 
you  are  doing  to  discredit  me,  my  character. 
In  your  representation  of  the  FCC  and  to 
the  Senator  simply  means  that  you  are 
misleading  and  mislnformlcg  representatives 
of  the  people  on  Capitol  Bill. 

This  falsification  of  the  tacts  in  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  new  or  recent,  but  it  goes  back  to 
September  28,  1972.  the  day  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court  itself.  I  quote  in  full  the  FCC  of- 
ficial notice: 

"PubUc  Notice,  Federal  Communications 
CommlBslon,  1919  'M'  Street,  N.W..  Washing- 
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ton,  D.C,  20544.  For  Information  on  releases 
and  texts  call  ^2-0003.  September  28. 
1973-G. 

"IXGAL   ACllVlliSS 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  affirmed  Commis- 
sion decision  of  July  1,  1970,  which  dented 
the  applications  of  Brandywlne-Maln  Line 
Radio,  Inc.,  for  renewal  of  licenses  of  Sta- 
tions WXUR  and  WXUR-FM,  Media,  Penn- 
sylvania (Docket  17141),  and  action  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1971,  denying  reconsideration.  The 
Court  upheld  the  Commission's  denial  of  re- 
newal of  licenses  on  the  ground  that  Brandy- 
wine  failed  to  comply  with  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine and  Personal  Attack  Rule." 

This  is  the  release  that  was  given  to  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  the  TV,  defending  the 
FCC  on  grounds  that  were  not  upheld.  These 
two  grounds  referred  to  here,  compliance 
with  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the  personal 
attack  rules,  were  not  sustained.  This  did  us 
Irreparable  injury  over  the  country,  and  we 
have  never  to  this  day  been  able  to  overcome 
It,  to  offset  it,  or  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  the  public.  And  you  are  now,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1974,  offering  the  false  representation 
that  you  were  sustained  In  these  two 
grounds.  And  this  is  fifteen  months  since 
the  Court  order. 

All  that  the  FCC  was  sustained  on  In  re- 
ceiving its  decision  was  what  you  her©  call 
"substantially  misrepresented  its  program- 
ming Intentions  In  its  submissions  to  the 
Commission."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
letter  you  speak  of  other  licensees  which 
"have  not  generally  Ued  to  us  about  their 
future  Intentions."  The  only  basis,  therefcwre, 
which  you  have  for  the  declsltm  to  remove 
Radio  Statlonfi  WXUR  and  WXUR-FM  from 
the  air  is  what  you  here  characterize  as 
"lies." 

In  support  of  these  "lies"  you  quote  from 
the  ruling  of  Judge  Tamm  and  Judge 
Wright:  "In  its  strong  tone  and  precise  for- 
mulation ot  issues,  this  ruling  speaks  un- 
equlvocaUy."  You  now  accept  this  as  jonr 
own,  and  this  Is  where  I  and  those  aEsociated 
with  me  on  the  Board  at  Directors  of  Faith 
Theological  Seminary  are  spoken  of  as  "these 
men,  with  their  hearts  bent  toward  deliber- 
ate and  premeditated  deception  .  .  .  Their 
statements  ooostltute  a  series  of  heinous 
mtsrepresentations  ..." 

Judge  David  BAselon,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court,  statMls  in  a  unique  position.  He 
first  went  along  with  the  other  two  Justices 
on  the  matter  only  <rf  the  misrepresentation, 
but  indicated  that  he  would  v^rlte  an  opinion. 
When  he  wrote  his  opinion,  he  reversed  him- 
self, and  on  the  "inlsepreaentatlon"  issue  he 
said,  "Unlike  my  brothers,  the  FCC  never 
characterlaes  Brandywtoe  action  as  fraud  and 
deception."  The  two  Judges  assumed  thnt 
there  was  "fraud  and  deception"  and  ele- 
vated your  FCC  charge  to  the  level  of  "de- 
liberate and  premeditated  deception"  in  our 
hearts.  And  now  you  accept  and  use  that  In 
your  letter  to  the  Senator. 

However,  Judge  Bazelon  and  also  Senator 
Sam  Ervin,  chairman  of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, In  his  November  14  speech  to  the 
Senate,  have  both  taken  the  position  that 
you  were  vioUting  both  the  Communlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  and  the  First  Amendment 
when  you  required  that  WXUR  stipulate  In 
advance  its  program  mtenUons.  If  this  is 
true,  and  our  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment have  l)een  transgressed,  no  matter 
what  your  attitude  or  requirement  may  have 
been  in  relation  to  this  particular  charge.  It 
to  nullified  by  the  First  Amendment.  You 
have  no  basis  whatsoever  for  removing 
WXUB  from  the  air  on  the  basis  of  the 
Courts  decision. 

Shall  I  characterize  your  PubUc  Notice  re- 
J«**«*  on  September  28  as  "premeditated,  de- 
liberate deception  "  <«»  the  part  of  the  Fe<leral 
Communications  Commission?  You  an- 
nounced that  you  won  a  court  decision  on 


grounds  which  had  been  the  main  Issue  In 
the  whole  ease,  but  which  the  court  did  not 
stBtaln.  Judge  Baselon  In  his  direct  and 
clear-cut  analysis  was  emphatic,  "In  this 
case  I  am  faced  with  a  i>riwia  Jade  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  subjected 
Brandywlne  to  the  supreme  penalty:  it  may 
no  longer  operate  as  a  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tion. In  silencing  WXUR,  the  Commission 
has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  licensee's  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press.  Furthermore,  it  has 
denied  the  listening  public  access  to  the  ex- 
pression of  many  controversial  views.  Yet.  tlae 
CtHtunission  would  have  us  approve  this  ac- 
tion In  the  name  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
the  constitutional  validity  of  which  is  pre- 
mised on  the  argument  that  Its  enforce- 
ment will  enhcaice  public  access  to  a  market- 
place of  ideas  without  serious  infringement 
of  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  Individual 
broadcasters. 

"This  paradoxical  result  is  sustained  only 
by  a  faith  in  the  argument  that,  despite  some 
short-term  casualties  along  the  way.  long- 
term  enforcement  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine's 
obligations  is  the  only  means  to  achieve  the 
marketplace  ideal.  But  iX  we  are  to  go  after 
gnats  with  a  sledgehammer  like  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  we  ought  at  least  to  \o<A  at  what 
else  is  smashed  beneath  our  blow." 

Mr.  Burch,  I  am  in  the  position  of  having 
two  Judges  of  a  federal  court  convict  me  and 
my  associates  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Faith  Theological  Seminary  of  something 
that  was  not  Mlginally  charged  by  the  PCC 
and  which  we  did  not  have  opportunity  to 
face  under  oath  before  conviction.  This  la  a 
travesty  of  Justice  when  Judges  make  up 
their  own  specific  charges.  And  it  was  this 
and  this  alone  that  kept  us  from  getting  our 
day  in  court  before  the  Supreme  Court.  From 
September  28,  1972,  when  the  VS.  Circuit 
Court  declined  to  sustain  the  FCC  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  or  the  per- 
sonal attack  rules  until  January  3,  1974, 
you  have  continued  to  insist  In  communica- 
tions such  as  this  that  the  facts  m  the  case 
were  different  from  what  they  actually  are. 
And  now  that  you  had  only  one  "ground  " 
left,  you,  as  chairman  of  the  PCC,  have 
Joined  the  Court  in  knowing  what  was  in  our 
hearts! 

But,  the  PCC  gave  a  different  story  when 
the  brief  for  the  FCC  In  opposition  was 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  it 
read:  "Judge  Wright  mdicated  that,  since  bis 
vote  to  affirm  rested  solely  on  the  basis  of 
misrepresentation  and  Judge  Tamm  would 
affirm  on  that  ground  also,  that  ground,  and 
that  ground  alone,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
Judgntent.'  "  All  other  grounds  were  elimi- 
nated. Even  you  yourself  dropped  the  charge 
which  was  charge  number  four  In  your 
original  decision:  "Fallxire  to  ascertain  the 
needs  of  the  station's  listening  public." 

With  such  a  record,  how  is  It  possible 
that  you  could  go  on  continually  to  mislead 
and  misinform  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  relative  to  Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre 
as  you  have?  The  damage  which  you  have 
done  to  my  character  and  my  ministry  is 
absolutely  irreparable,  and,  may  I  say.  It  was 
done  to  kill  the  station  and  cut  it  off  the  air. 

Congressman  after  congressman  has  writ- 
ten his  constituents,  after  hearing  from  the 
Federal  Comnmnicatlons  Commission,  telling 
these  untruths  that  it  was  for  violations  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  personal  attack 
rules  that  Station  WXUR  was  put  off  the 
air.  You  have  had  numerous  letters  from 
congressmen,  and  your  replies  have  either 
been  sent  in  whole  to  the  constitttents  or 
the  congressmen  have  made  your  statement 
their   own   in    letters   they   sent   out. 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  FCC  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  only  two 
matters  In  this  area  of  "nalsrepresentatlon" 
are  presented. 

One,  the  Inter-Faith  Dialogue  was  included 
because  our  attomvy,  Benedict  Cottone,  cajne 


and  advised  us  that  the  Commission  would 
not  approve  the  license  transfer  unless  we 
had  Buch  a  program.  I  worked  out  the  plan 
with  him  and  the  manager  of  the  station, 
and  the  FCC  was  informed  of  our  Intentiona 
to  Initiate  such  a  program  "in  which  minis- 
ters or  representatives  of  different  faiths  win 
be  invited  to  participate  la  round-table  dis- 
cussions of  religious  principles  and  tenet* 
related  to  current  religious  problems.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  varied  partici- 
pation from  week  to  week  to  assure  the 
greatest  poRsible  balance  of  views  on  the 
subjects  of  discussion."  That  program 
was  torpedoed  by  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Covmoll  of  Churches,  which  refused  to  par- 
ticipate or  to  go  on  Radio  Station  waOH. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to 
come,  but  they  were  a  major  party  to  the 
various  actions  tal^en  to  silence  the  station, 
and  they  refused  to  cooperate  and  make  j>o»- 
sible  the  program.  The  Examiner  concluded 
his  own  appraisal  by  saying:  ".  .  .it  was  by 
now  --vident  that  no  member  of  the  Protes- 
tant community  represented  by  GPCC 
(Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of  Churches] 
would  appear  on  Dialogue  except  for  a  few 
who  came  voluntarily.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  John  Norrls,  the  station  manager, 
started  the  Dialogue  program  himself  with 
the  hope  that  once  it  got  on  the  air  perhaps 
he  could  get  more  cooperation.  He  offered 
the  entire  program  to  the  Greater  Phllswlel- 
phia  Council  of  Churches,  which  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  program 
was  then  discontinued.  There  was  no  pre- 
meditated deception,  and  the  station  found 
Itself  being  killed  on  the  ground  that  its 
proposals  were  a  "fraud  "  which  It  had  no  in- 
tention of  fulfilling,  when  in  reality  the 
groups  that  were  complaining  against  the 
station  had  it  within  their  power  to  refuse 
to  cooperate  and  make  impossible  such  an 
FCC-required  Inter-faith  program— a  de 
facto  requirement  of  license  transfer. 

The  second  point  had  to  do  with  mlsrejjre- 
sentations  of  Intentions  of  the  station  m 
programming  At  the  time  of  the  appllcatioa, 
the  intentions  as  known  were  revealed.  The 
20th  Century  Reformation  Hour  was  to  be 
carried.  When  the  Seminary  Board  of  Diree- 
tors  voted  to  purchase  the  station,  the  only 
program  mentioned  that  was  intended  to  be 
carried  was  mine.  Ttie  Examiner.  In  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  wrote:  ".  .  .  It  cannot 
be  held  that  there  was  any  misrepresentation 
about  what  or  how  much  would  be  placed 
on  the  schedule.  In  one  most  Important  re- 
spect this  was  true.  FT8  nerer  made  any 
secret  about  Its  intention  to  •propagate  the 
gospel'  in  its  own  idiom  and  to  afford  Rev- 
erend Mclntlre  a  broadcast  pulpit.  That  this 
purpose  was  well  known  Is  clearly  shown  by 
the  various  complaints  which  were  filed 
against  the  proposed  transfer  of  control." 

ITiere  was  a  period  of  some  six  weeks  from 
the  time  the  FCC  approved  of  the  transfer 
until  the  station  w-ent  on  the  air  on  April 
29.  1965.  and  during  that  time  Mr.  Norrts 
arranged  for  some  of  the  programs  carried  on 
his  father's  station,  WGCB  In  Red  Lion.  Pa  . 
to  be  brought  over  to  WXUR.  These  occu- 
pied a  total  of  three  and  one-half  hours  a 
week  and  were  the  ones  objected  to.  There 
was  nothing  deceptive. 

Moreover,  our  counsel  who  prepared  the 
appUcatKMi  and  filed  it  with  the  FCC  was 
none  other  than  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
FCC  for  over  seven  years,  and  he  certainly 
knew  the  PCC's  practices. 

So  we  have  only  two  Instances  which  were 
used  by  the  Commisslmi  before  the  Suprenx 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  keep  the  Court 
from  proceeding  to  review  the  case  and  con- 
sider the  dissent  of  David  Barelon,  the  Chief 
JusUce  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  raised  theae 
constitutional  First  Amendment  Issttcs,  not 
only  about  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  XJOe 
Personal  Attack  provisions,  but  also  about 
tbe  requirement  that  program  Intentions  tx 
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revealed  m  a  condition  of  being  granted  a 
lice  nee. 

In  thla  outline  of  the  case  which  you  have 
listed  for  the  Senator,  giving  dates,  you  have 
not  entered  Into  the  substance  of  what  was 
at  Issue.  You  mention  the  Exanolner's  opin- 
ion, but  In  no  way  Indicate  that  that  opin- 
ion had  favored  the  station.  After  nln» 
months  of  sworn  testimony,  he  wrote,  "a 
creditable  record  of  serving  local  needs  and 
Interests,  of  balancing  its  own  viewpoint 
with  viewpoints  in  contrast,  in  declaring  its 
main  purpoaea  to  the  Commission  before  the 
transfer  of  control  [emphasis  added]  and  In 
giving  vent  to  positions  sharply  opposed  to 
Its  own"  had  been  offered  the  public. 

Then  he  said,  "  ...  if  the  licenses  of 
WXUR  and  WXUR-FM  were  to  be  denied  on 
the  grounfla  that  a  number  of  Isolated  In- 
fractions really  did  occur.  It  could  very  con- 
ceivably resxilt  In  silencing  all  controversial 
discussion  on  American  radio  and  television." 
Your  own  December  13.  1068,  "Action  In 
Docket  Case"  reports,  "The  Hearing  Exam- 
iner pointed  out  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
requires  "an  honest  and  good  faith  effort  by 
the  licensee  to  air  contrasting,  conflicting 
and  varying  attitudes  towards  subjects  of 
important  controversy.  In  the  broad  i)er8pec- 
tlve  of  this  record.  It  Is  almost  inconceivable 
that  any  station  could  have  broadcast  more 
variegated  opinions  upon  so  many  Issues 
than  WXDB.'  He  noted  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  station's  difficulties  was  'not  that  It 
was  narrowly  partisan  but  that  It  sought  and 
received  too  much  controversy.'  " 

The  man  of  your  choice  and  appointing 
wrote  this!  And  to  do  this  you  had  to  repudi- 
ate your  Examiner,  H.  Olfford  Irion,  who 
H>«nt  nine  months  taking  the  15,000  pages 
of  testimony  and  VTrttlng  a  166-page  opinion. 
Not  only  were  we  told  point  blank  that 
"omeof  those  that  refused  to  participate  on 
WXUB  did  so  on  advice  of  counsel  but  the 
attack  upon  the  station  was  fierce  and  un- 
relenting— boycotts  and  threats  to  advertis- 
ers eliminated  virtually  all  advertising  in- 
come. I  had  to  go  on  the  station  and  tell 
the  public  that  we  would  have  to  subscribe 
the  money  of  the  monthly  payments  on  the 
mortgage.  I  raised  that  amount  in  voluntary 
contrlbutloos  from  the  radio  audience  so 
the  station  could  be  kept  going  economi- 
cally. My  life  was  threatened  numerous 
times;  the  station  was  to  be  bombed  and  also 
my  home  In  New  Jersey.  I  had  police  guard- 
ing my  reeldence  all  night.  The  hostUlty  that 
was  generated  against  us,  the  entire  com- 
munity is  aware  of,  as  the  calls  came  In  on 
the  radio  marathons  with  their  pubUc 
threats. 

These  two  matters  are  what  Judge  Tamm 
whom  you  quote,  caUed  "a  series  of  heinous 
misrepresentations."  You  here  say  the  Sta- 
tion "had  substantially  misrepresented  Its 
programming  intentions"  and  compare  this 
to  other  licensees  of  other  Ideological  bias 
saying  that  "they  have  not  generaUy  Ued 
to  us  . . ." 

The  Washington,  D.C..  Star-News.  Septem- 
ber 27.  1972,  reported  Judge  Tamm's  decision 
under  the  heading:  "Mclntlre  Gets  Judicial 
Blast  on  Station  Bid."  Barry  Kalb,  staff 
writer,  wrote: 

"The  US.  Court  of  AppeaU,  In  an  opinion 
unusual  In  Its  length  and  the  severity  of  its 
denunciations,  has  upheld  the  denial  of  a 
broadcasting  Ucenae  to  an  organization  asso- 
ciated with  the  Rev.  Carl  Mclntlre. 

"The  organization,  Brandywlne-Maln  Line 
Badlo,  Inc.,  was  variously  accused  of  'value- 
less verbiage.'  of  acting  with  'more  brazen 
bravado  than  brains'  and  of  'abusing  those 
who  dared  differ  with  its  viewpoints.' 

"Mclntlre  hlmseU  was  accused  by  Judge 
Edward  A.  Tamm  In  the  92-page  ruling  of 
making  'Incantations'  which  amount  to 
'childish  prattle.' 

■Mclntlre.  an  extreme  right-winger.  Is  best 
known  in  Washington  for  leading  a  number 
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Of  demonstrations  here  calling  for  an  un 
dUuted  military  victory  in  Vietnam." 

I  call  to  your  attention  because  of  his 
reflections  upon  our  speech:  "Childish  prat- 
tle"— what  Is  that  to  him?  "Incantations"— 
some  people  In  the  community  feel  that  this 
Is  essential  to  their  needs.  This  decision  cer- 
tainly lacked  Judicial  tone  and  Indicated  the 
basis  for  his  use  of  such  words  as  "heinous 
misrepresentations,"  and  from  this  he  con- 
cocted his  charge  of  "premeditated" — on  my 
part  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Faith  Theological  Seminary — "deception." 

After  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
our  case.  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  about  the  Justice  Department's 
being  a  party  before  the  Supreme  Court  to 
this  charge  of  fraud  and  deception  and  sup- 
porting It  in  the  FCC  brief  when  It  was  not 
in  the  original  case.  Did  not  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  a  responslbUity  for  strict  ad- 
herence to  Justice  and  truth  in  making  a 
decision  to  accompany  the  rcc  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  new  terms  created  by 
Judges  Tamm  and  Wright?  The  answer  I  re- 
ceived evaded  this  Issue.  Where,  I  ask,  in  the 
maelstrom  of  Washington  today,  does  Justice 
abide? 

I  would  say  that  the  next  largest  Issue  on 
which  you  have  misled  the  Senator  Is  your 
statement:  "The  WXUR  case  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expression  of  religious  views, 
and  it  had  nothlrig  to  do  with  Ideology."  No 
sooner  do  you  say  this  than  you  write,  "The 
case  was  triggered  by  complaints  that  WXUR 
had  repeatedly  violated  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  the  Personal  Attack  Rules  .  .  ."  These 
complaints  came  from  my  religious  oppo- 
nents, the  leaders  of  the  Greater  PhUadel- 
phla  CouncU  of  Churches  and  the  New  Jersey 
CouncU  of  Churches  with  other  co-operating 
church  groups  and  social  agencies,  including 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
These  were  the  majority  and  dominant  reli- 
gious forces  in  the  community,  and  they  were 
determined  that  my  views  should  not  be 
presented.  These  groups  objected  to  transfer 
of  license  even  before  a  word  was  heard  or  a 
program  carried! 

I  am  the  president  of  the  International 
CouncU  of  Christian  Churches,  represent- 
ing 202  denominations,  and  we  are  in  the  vor- 
tex of  a  world-wide  religious  struggle  and 
realignment.  The  Examiner  dteciissed  all  this 
at  length.  We  stand  against  the  World  Cour- 
cll  of  Churches,  or  the  ecumenical  movement, 
an^  when  my  voice  began  to  be  heard  on 
these  great  Issues,  the  other  groups  refused 
to  accept  our  Invitations  to  be  on  the  Sta- 
tion. I  sent  out  scores  of  them.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Seminary  I  was  the  highest  ofQclal 
in  relation  to  the  Station,  and  as  a  broad- 
caster myself  I  sent  tapes  and  notices  and 
requests.  But  would  anyone  ever  come  and 
accept  these  Invitations?  The  answer  Is,  "No 
very,  very  few,"  and  this  has  all  been  speUed 
out  In  great  detaU  in  the  Examiner's  opin- 
ion which  he  gave  to  the  Station.  These  re- 
ligious groups  have  been  able  to  use  a  weapon 
against  me  provided  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  get  at  the 
Station  and  take  its  life.  I  am  the  one  they 
were  after. 

Mr.  Burch,  I  did  everything  I  knew  was 
necessary  to  honor  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  The 
Examiner  wrote  in  his  decision: 

"In  an  effort  to  present  viewpoints  other 
than  his  own,  Dr.  Mclntlre  ha«  invited  indi- 
viduals and  representatives  of  many  organi- 
zations, offering  them  time  on  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Hoiu-  at  no  cost  to  theraeelves.  He  has 
also  made  It  a  practice  to  notify  any  individ- 
ual whom  he  discussed  on  the  air  in  an  abun- 
dance of  caution,  to  be  sure  that  he  com- 
piled with  the  personal  attack  portion  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine.  The  llat  of  names  Is 
extremely  lengthy  but  the  foUowlng  wUl  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  variety  of  view- 
points and  tadlvlduals  Invited:  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  NCC;    former  PCC  Chairman 


E.  WUllam  Henry;  PCC  Chairman  Roeel  H 
Hyde;  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson-  Dr 
Franklin  C.  Pry,  United  Lutheran  Church  of 
America;  Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
l^rey;  Reverend  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Prhiceton 
Theological  Seminary;  Alfred  Zack  apl- 
CIO;  Drew  Pearson,  Syndicated  Newspaper 
Columnist;  U.S.  Senator  Gale  McGee;  Joshua 
Eilberg,  Majority  Leader  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  and  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  Resolution  No.  160  and  to 
other  sponsors  of  the  Resolution;  Reverend 
Frances  Hlnes  and  Reverend  Carpenter 
Greater  Philadelphia  CouncU  of  Churches-' 
Louis  Cassels,  United  Press  International- 
Wes  Gallagher,  Manager.  Associated  Press- 
MUton  Shapp,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  R.  Seeman 
Christian  Social  Relations  Department  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;  tJ  Thant  Sec- 
retary-General. United  Nations;  Gus  Hall 
head  of  U.S.  Communist  Party,  Institute  for 
American  Democracy;  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment; Norman  J.  Brugher,  General 
Brotherhood  Board,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren; John  W.  Gornell,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. 

"It  has  also  been  Dr.  Mclntire's  practice  to 
read  statements  of  opponents  on  his  pro- 
gram. Such  statements  have  frequently  con- 
tained attacks  on  Dr.  Mclntlre  or  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  Is  syn^athetlc. 
Much  of  the  Mclntlre  correspondence  con- 
cerning Invitations  to  appear  on  the  20th 
Century  Hour  was  placed  in  evidence  but  It 
would  be  repetition  to  quote  extensively 
from  It.  ..."  ' 

This  is  the  kind  of  record  uiuler  oath  that 
kept  the  U.S.  Court  from  conflrmlng  your 
charges  concerning  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  the  Personal  Attack  rules;  and  this 
makes  all  the  more  serious  your  false  claim 
that  the  Court  sustained  you  on  these  two 
matters. 

As  to  the  matter  of  Ideology,  these  groups 
brought  pressures  to  bear  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  on  December  14.  1965.  they  passed  fa- 
mous Resolution  160.  which  alleged  that  I 
had  "contlnuaUy  exhorted  the  political  and 
economic  views  of  the  radical  right.  Rever- 
end Mclntlre  had  little  succeas  imtu  i960 
when  his  radio  program,  the  aoth  Century 
Reformation  Hour,  was  established.  He  now 
broadcasts  over  some  600  stations  and 
reaches  mUlions  of  people  daily. 

"The  views  which  the  Reverend  Mclntlre 
expounds  are  those  which  we  now  equate 
with  the  word  'extremism.'  The  danger  of 
such  views  to  our  country  is  self-evident. 
That  such  views  are  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  was  demonstrated  by  the 
election  returns  in  November,  1964." 

The  election  of  1964  was  the  one  In  which 
Senator  Goldwater  was  defeated  for  the  Pres- 
idency. Our  people  all  supported  Goldwater, 
and  I  voted  for  him.  This  Is  Included  among 
the  complaints  which  you  here  assert  "trig- 
gered the  case." 

Resolution  160  asked  you  "to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  (WXUR]  is  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  a  broadcast  li- 
censee." This  you  proceeded  to  do. 

This  is  Ideological  to  the  core,  and  it  was 
religious  to  Its  heart;  and  for  you  to  tell 
the  good  Senator  that  these  matters  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  can  be  nothing 
short  of  a  travesty  of  the  truth.  There  would 
have  been  no  case  whatsoever  If  these  ele- 
ments had  not  determined  -to  sUence  my 
voice. 

This  Is  an  attack  on  my  views  and  a 
part  of  the  major  drive  to  silence  the  station 
where  such  views  were  presented  to  the 
people.  Senator  Sam  Ervln,  In  his  Novem- 
ber 14  speech  to  the  Senate,  "Carl  Mclntlre. 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment," correctly  observed:  "When  we  recaU 
the  extremely  controversial  nature  of  Rev- 
erend Mclntire's  opinions,  and  the  fact  that 
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the  criticism  the  FCC  received  came  from 
those  who  vehemently  opposed  his  views,  the 
real  reason  for  the  termination  is  clear.  Dr. 
Mclntire  lost  his  right  to  ^eak  because  of 
his  controversial  exercise  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  FCC  rationales  are  the  formal 
justification,  but  not  the  true  cause  of  the 
FCC  rejection." 

The  man  who  introduced  Resolution  160 
In  the  Pennsylvania  House,  Joshua  EUberg, 
now  sits  in  Congress  and  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  which  the  Rarlck  BUI  to  re- 
store Station  WXUR  has  been  referred. 

But  what  Is  even  more  serious  than  this  in 
my  judgment,  and  you  have  not  even  Inti- 
mated this  to  Senator  Helms,  Is  that  the  FCC 
through  its  own  Broadcast  Bureau  became 
the  second  party  to  the  case  against  the 
station  and  against  me.  You  did  not  permit 
the  case  to  rest  just  upon  the  complaints, 
but  a  part  of  the  "triggering"  which  you 
never  mention,  came  from  your  own  FCC. 
Your  own  lawyers,  financed  "by  the  taxes  of 
the  people  of  this  community,  worked  all 
the  way  up  through  the  case  to  win  the 
PCC's  desired  elimination  of  the  station.  Yes, 
I  had  attacked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  my  broadcast,  and  when  I 
did  I  invited  Mr.  William  Henry,  the  chair- 
man of  the  FCC,  to  appear  on  my  program.  I 
saw  him  in  his  office  in  Washington  and 
discussed  matters  with  him. 

Your  action,  therefore,  announced  on 
July  7,  1970,  for  Fairness  Doctrine  reasons 
sent  tremors  all  through  the  radio  world. 
My  programs  were  being  dropped  over  the 
country  and  letters  of  cancellation  indicated 
the  stations  enforced  devastating  censorship. 
Here  are  some  quotes  from  station  letters. 

KBLE,  Seattle,   Washington,  wrote: 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  WXUR  decision, 
controversial  Issues  are  vlrtuaUy  ruled  off  the 
radio  airwaves.  Accordingly,  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  license,  we  have  to  suspend  the 
20th  Century  Reformation  Hour  tomorrow 
morning.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that 
present  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion rule  interpretations  force  such  a  pre- 
emptory  termination  of  a  relationship  which 
has  gone  on  so  long  and  so  cordially  with 
ours." 

KARI,  Blaine,  Washington,  September  21, 
1970: 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the 
PCC  rule  Interpretation  forces  such  a  pre- 
emptory  termination  of  a  relationship  which 
has  been  as  cordial  and  of  such  long  duration 
as  ours.  We  hope  you  understand  our  dilem- 
ma." 

WMEN,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  September  21, 
1967: 

"Cancel  shipment  of  tapes  to  WMEN  Radio 
here  In  Tallahassee.  We  are  off  the  air  due  to 
a  change  In  station  ownership.  The  new  own- 
ers have  stated  that  your  prog^ram  does  not 
fit  their  type  of  brotidcastlng. 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  program  on  one  of 
the  other  stations,  but  It  seems  that  thfe 
management  is  frightened  about  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  FCC,  in  that  any  party  that  is 
criticized  In  a  broadcast  must  be  notified  two 
weeks  in  advance.  These  people  here  are 
afraid  to  do  anything  that  nUght  upset  the 
PCC.  The  stations  are  aware  of  your  popu- 
larity here  and  realize  that  the  program 
would  be  an  asset,  but  I  am  yet  unable  to  get 
a  commitment  for  radio  time." 

WRIB,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1967: 

"According  to  the  Fairness  Doctrine  I  must 
notify  all  those  which  are  attacked  on  your 
program  or  any  other  within  seven  days  .  .  . 
PaUure  to  comply  with  the  alsove  is  subject 
to  a  $10,000  fine.  In  order  to  stay  away  from 
what  I  consider  unnecessary  trouble,  I  mvust 
ask  that  you  refrain  from  mentioning  names 
on  aU  future  broadcasts." 

WUNS,  Lewlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1967: 


"In  broadcasting  the  20th  Century  Refor- 
mation Hour,  aside  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  Jeopardizing  oinr  station  license,  and  our 
own  and  employees'  livelihoods,  we  are  also 
jeopardizing  the  sale  of  our  station  to  a  very 
responsible  group  of  citizens,  a  transfer 
which  is  even  now  in  the  process  of  being 
accomplished,  and  which  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  FCC  before  it  can  take  place. 
We  therefore  know  you  will  realize  why  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  stop  broadcasting  your 
program  as  of  September  15th." 

For  eighteen  years  my  broadcast  was  heard 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  over  Station 
WFAX,  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  owned  by  La- 
mar Newcomb,  who  formerly  worked  in  the 
FCC.  It  was  over  this  station  that  Congress- 
man L.  Mendel  Rivers,  head  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  began  listening  to  me 
and  supporting  me.  He  was  the  one  who  urged 
me  to  organize  and  lead  the  March  for  Vic- 
tory. It  was  there  that  I  challenged  the  Presi- 
dent's "no-wln  policy."  A  month  after  WXUR 
died.  I  was  simply  dropped  from  the  station. 
My  program  was  Just  not  broadcast  one 
morning.  The  manager  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  some  eighty  people  who  came  to  see  him 
that  they  did  it  to  protect  their  license  out 
of  fear  of  trouble  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  He  said  they  had  word 
from  the  Inside  that  they  were  In  line  for 
trouble. 

The  American  people  no  longer  have  a 
"free  market  of  Ideas"  In  Philadelphia,  the 
birthplace  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Wash- 
ington, our  nation's  capital.  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  get  my  program  on  a  single  station 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  today.  I  have  wTlt- 
ten  every  one  of  them  since  the  death  of 
WXUR. 

In  your  letter  you  speak  about  "reasonable- 
ness" and  "good  faith." 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  you 
now  have  you  determine  what  is  reasonable, 
what  is  good  faith,  what  is  a  "controversial 
question  of  public  importance,"  what  is  a 
personal  attack.  You  determine  whether  a 
man's  enemies  can  destroy  his  total  economic 
Investment  or  not.  You  have  this  broad  range 
of  power  within  your  grasp  with  all  manner 
of  uncertainties  and  subjective  factors  that 
have  led  the  radio  stations  to  deny  liberty. 
When  you  say,  "We  permit  our  radio  licensees 
great  flexlbUlty  In  the  fairness  area,"  you 
reveal  your  own  permissiveness  in  the  vari- 
able exercise  of  tremendous  power.  But,  Mr. 
Burch,  this  Is  the  area  of  death,  and  WXUR 
now  stands  sUent  and  mute  at  your  hands.  A 
viewpoint  not  heard  In  the  area  Is  sUenced. 

Faith  Theological  Seminary  has  lost  $450,- 
000,  which  It  paid  for  the  station,  and  the 
mortgage  Is  still  on  the  Seminary  property, 
having  to  be  paid  by  the  tenth  of  each 
month — $4,500 — ^with  no  station  in  opera- 
tion. 

You  professed  to  be  concerned  about  the 
minority  interests.  I  am  a  part  of  a  minority 
rellglotis  group  being  snuffed  out  by  a  ma- 
jority religious  group  at  your  hands.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  and  I  want  It  to  be  a 
matter  of  record,  that  if  WXUR  had  been  a 
black  station  and  the  decision  of  the  Exam- 
iner had  been  In  favor  of  the  station,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  reversal  on  your 
part. 

Now,  Mr.  Burch,  this  leads  me  to  the  last 
major  matter.  This  whole  question  is  Just 
as  political  as  it  can  be.  You  are  a  Nixon 
appointee.  You  say  you  came  mto  the  case 
three  years  after  It  started,  but  you  were 
there  In  time  to  lead  In  the  crucial  decision. 
Your  letter  erroneously  reports  that  a  hear- 
ing was  held  on  March  3,  1970,  for  me.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  March  31,  1970,  exactly 
four  days  before  Saturday,  AprU  4,  when  I 
led  our  first  great  Victory  March  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  Washington,  DC,  with 
around  100,000  people  coming  Into  the  capi- 
tal from  all  over  the  nation. 

On  March  23,  on  'White  House  stationery, 
Mr.  Noble  M.  Melencamp,  staff  assistant  to 


the  President,  announced  that  the  March 
"planned  by  the  International  CouncU  of 
Christian  Churches  was  re-scheduled  for 
April  4  but  has  been  postponed  at  the  initia- 
tive of  a  representative  of  Mr.  Mclntire's 
Washington  office."  This  announcement  went 
over  the  nation.  It  confused  the  people  and 
hurt  the  march.  The  White  House  certainly 
was  involved.  No  one  in  my  office  ever  made 
any  such  indication.  This  came  as  a  shock 
and  made  us  winder  what  else  the  White 
House  was  doing. 

The  hearing  on  March  31  with  you  sitting 
there  in  your  central  chair  was  in  the  middle 
of  all  this.  The  complainants  were  insisting 
that  you  reverse  yoiir  Examiner's  opinion, 
which  wsis  in  our  favor.  You  have  recently 
said  publicly  that  rarely  does  the  Commis- 
sion reverse  the  studied  opinion  and  facts 
found  by  Its  Examiner. 

We  had  our  march  and  started  the  buUd- 
up  for  the  second — October  3,  1970 — in  which 
Vice-President  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  agreed 
to  be  our  speaker.  He  left  Saigon  for  this 
engagement  and  came  as  far  as  Paris,  each 
step  of  his  Journey  being  widely  reported  by 
the  press  and  TV.  It  was  no  less  a  figure  than 
our  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  flew  to  Paris  and  succeeded  in 
stopping  him  from  completing  his  Journey 
to  our  capital  to  deliver  the  cry  of  his  people 
for  \'ictory.  He  was  led  to  delay  his  visit  and 
to  come  as  the  guest  of  the  President  a  few 
weeks  later.  I  cried  out  against  the  White 
House:  "Interference  with  free  speech!" 

This  thing  was  Just  as  "hot"  and  political 
as  anything  could  be.  I  was  crying  over  my 
radios  for  victory  during  all  those  months 
and  sought  to  offset  the  pervasive  propaganda 
of  the  antiwar  groups  who  were  displaying 
the  flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi.  It  was 
on  July  7,  In  the  middle  of  all  this — April 
4:  march  one;  October  3:  march  two — that 
Radio  Station  WXUR  had  the  death  sentence 
pronounced  upon  It  by  you. 

You  say  in  your  letter  to  Senator  Helms: 
"I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  few  cases  to 
come  before  this  Commission  have  ever  been 
marked  by  more  extensive  access  to  the  proc- 
esses of  both  administrative  and  Judicial  re- 
view." Only  one  court  reviewed  the  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  give  us  our 
day  m  court,  when  Judge  David  Bazelon  had 
raised  In  such  a  penetrating  analysis  the 
First  Amendment  Issues  Involved,  calling 
your  actions  "a  death  blow  to  the  licensees 
freedom  of  speech  and  press."  We  were  before 
the  Hearing  Examiner,  before  you,  and  before 
one  court.  Both  the  Hearing  Examiner  and 
the  court  refused  to  sustain  the  charges  that 
you  made  concerning  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  personal  attack  which  your  own  deci- 
sion of  July  7  said  was  "the  central  aspect" 
of  the  case. 

You  quote  from  the  Red  Lion  case  and 
leave  the  Impression  that  somehow  I  was  an 
Issue  In  that  case  in  a  slmUar  way  to  WXUR, 
which  I  was  not,  and  what  you  fall  to  note 
In  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Red  Lion  case  was  that  the  court  made 
It  very  plain  that  Its  door  was  open  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  examine  the  applica- 
tion and  the  functioning  of  the  Pairneea 
Doctrme  and  personal  attack  provisions.  And 
when  we  had  a  case  that  was  replete  with 
the  consequences  of  the  so-called  Fairness 
Doctrine,  with  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  the  First  Amendment  being  raised, 
it  was  blocked  by  two  Justices  assuming  and 
creating  a  conviction  of  "premeditated  de- 
ception" from  within  our  hearts  that  de- 
toured  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  con- 
stitutional questions  Involved. 

A  grave  Injustice  has  been  done  to  freedom 
Itself,  to  me  personally,  and  to  the  rellgloxis 
movement  I  support.  I  have  Just  as  much 
right  to  go  into  the  free  market  and  buy 
time,  preach  the  Gospel,  deal  with  ctirrent 
religious  questions  and  with  national  policy, 
and  raise  money  for  my  hundreds  of  orphans 
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&s  has  Bufferln  to  explain  how  much  better 
It  Is  than  Aspirin,  or  Qeneral  Motors  to  sell 
Its  cars.  I  do  not  seU  anything  and  I  never 
have  on  the  radio.  I  operate  In  the  religious 
realm  where  righteousness  and  freedom  are 
essential  and  In  which  God's  people  and 
those  who  love  liberty  contribute  as  the  way 
all  of  God's  work  must  be  carried  on. 

Resolution  160,  which  I  quoted,  said  that 
"Reverend  Mclntlre  had  little  success  until 
1960  when  his  radio  program  .  .  .  was  estab- 
lished." The  whole  purpose  of  this  attack 
has  been  to  make  It  dlfflciilt  or  Impossible 
for  me  to  get  outlets  for  my  broacast  so  that 
our  success  could  continue. 

I  have  been  denied  by  you  my  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  Oui  people,  thousands  of  them. 
are  frustrated;  they  weep;  they  do  not  sleep 
at  night.  Some  have  even  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital  because  they  have  been  denied  by 
you  their  Fu-st  Amendment  rights  to  hear, 
to  know,  to  have  access  to  Uiformatlon. 

Without  free  speech,  a  free  government  Is 
Imposolble.  Radio  belongs  to  the  people.  God 
gave  It  to  U£.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  FCC, 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  President,  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
grateful  Uideed  that  we  have  had  a  strong 
constitutional  voice  In  the  Senate  come  to 
our  support  as  a  gift  of  God. 

Radio  representatives  all  over  this  country 
are  seeking  to  protect  themselves  and  are 
also  amclous  to  get  out  from  under  the  re- 
straints which  censor  and  which  imperil  their 
total  Investment.  Last  Monday  I  spoke  at  a 
rally  in  the  Civic  Center  of  Charleston.  West 
Virginia.  It  was  a  radio  rally  in  preparation 
for  our  First  Amendment  March,  to  be  held 
In  Washington  on  AprU  6  to  focus  attention 
on  the  Usucs  Involved  here.  One  clergyman 
&ro6«  ai-.d  announced  before  all  present  that 
he  had  been  thrown  oS  the  radio  station  on 
which  he  had  been  broadcasting  for  years 
because  the  manager  was  afraid  of  what  he 
might  say. 

Another  clergy-man,  the  Rev.  Willard  Car- 
ney, who  Is  still  broadcasting  on  what  they 
caU  a  religious  station,  told  the  audience 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  management 
not  to  say  anything  about  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  school*,  about  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair.  or  about  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches,  and  that  If  he  did  he  would  be  put 
off  the  air. 

These  minlst«rs  are  ready  to  testUy  before 
Congress. 

Station  WJLM-FM  In  Salem.  Virginia,  had 
Indicated  that  It  wotUd  be  willing  to  carry  my 
program.  When,  however,  a  repreaenUtive 
talked  to  the  manager.  Rev.  Lloyd  Ooche- 
nour,  on  January  22.  he  announced  that 
imder  no  circumstances  would  he  carry  the 
program  because  he  wanted  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  and  did  not  want  to  hare  to  glv« 
equal  time. 

This  l6  the  situation  which  you  have  cre- 
ated. You  teU  us  here  at  the  conclusion  of 
your  letter  that  you  have  to  enforce  the 
PalrnesB  Doctrine  In  order  to  protect  the  very 
structure  of  your  operation.  The  pattern  fol- 
lowed In  PhUadelphia.  which  has  now  been 
succesafi-j  in  killing  a  radio  sUtlon  and 
which  you  defend  and  honor  will  frighten 
stations  even  more  than  they  are  presently 
frightened,  for  they  do  not  know  where  they 
stand,  ilay  God  and  Congress  save  them! 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  strategy  that  was 
used  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  keep  us  from  getting  a  hearing 
before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United 
States  on  the  merits  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
you  are  now  using  to  seek  to  kill  any  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  have  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  correct  the  Injustice  and 
restore  the  First  Amendment  rlgbta  to  the 
radio  statlocu  and  to  the  American  people. 
People  know  when  they  cannot  hear,  and 
stations  are  aware  of  when  they  have  to  cen- 
sor. 
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This  Issue,  of  cour.se.  has  been  greatly 
broadened  by  the  fact  that  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  Impose  upon  the  press  tlie 
same  Fairness  Doctrine  strictures  which  have 
denied  us  freedom  of  speech  and  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  on  the  radio  and  TV  of  the 
nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  agreed  to  hear 
the  case  of  the  Miavxi  HeralA  vereus  the  State 
of  Floridii.  Herj  is  an  exact  parallel  to  your 
Fairness  Doctrine  requirements. 

The  Nero  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  much  of  the  press  has  gone  In  to  defend 
the  cherished  freedom  of  the  press.  Now. 
however,  they  face  the  Suprrme  Court  which 
has  already  unanimously  said  In  the  Red 
Lien  ca.se  which  you  mentlcn  In  your  letter 
that  it  Is  not  a  violation  of  "the  First  Amend- 
ment when  they  [the  FCC)  require  a  radio 
or  televlilon  station  to  give  reply  time  to 
answer  personal  attacks  and  political  edi- 
torials." If  the  Court  shackles  the  press  with 
the  same  demands,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
will  no  longer  be  a  reality.  We  Intend  to  go 
In  as  a  friend  of  the  court  '.n  behalf  of  re- 
ligious newspapers — my  own,  the  Christian 
Beacon,  and  others  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Christian  Churches.  When 
Government  presstire  can  be  used  by  local 
citizens  to  determine  what  an  editor  does 
and  prints,  that  editor  no  longer  serves  a  free 
country  as  a  free  man. 

We  are  at  the  most  crucial  moments  In  all 
our  history  In  the  preserving  of  our  First 
Amendment.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Burch.  If  your 
concept  of  freedom  which  you  are  defending 
Is  now  established  over  the  press  of  the 
nation,  you  will  be  a  party  to  seeing  both 
realms  of  communication  taken  from  tlie 
people.  It  only  took  one  free  prophet  to 
change  a  nation;  It  only  took  one  Mo.ses  to 
lead  2,000.000  people  out  of  bondage;  and  It 
took  only  one  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ,  to  tell 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  day  that  they 
were  bound  for  hell  and  to  gather  to  Him- 
self His  beloved  Church.  He  also  said  that 
Caesar  had  certain  respoaslbiUtles  before 
God.  If  we  do  not  have  freedom,  we  will  not 
have  leaders,  and  we  wUl  not  have  a  nation 
where  the  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  fully  preached. 

I  have  refrained  from  discussing  the  Red 
Lion  landmark  case,  to  which  you  refer,  until 
the  end.  Here  you  Insist  that  you  must  Im- 
plement the  Supreme  Court  decision  up- 
holding the  Fairness  Doctrine  or  the  personal 
attack  rules.  However,  there  is  another  sec- 
tion of  that  decision  which  needs  to  be 
quoted  alongside  of  the  one  you  offered.  The 
Court;  said: 

"We  need  not  approve  ev^ry  aspect  of  the 
Fairness  Dextrine  to  decide  these  cases,  and 
we  uill  not  now  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  regulations  by  envisioning  the 
most  extreme  applications  conceivable. 
United  States  v.  SulUvah,  332  US  689,  694 
(1948).  but  wUl  deal  with  thobe  problems  if 
and  when  they  arise. 

"We  need  not  and  do  not  now  ratify  every 
past  and  future  decision  by  the  FCC  with 
regard  to  programming.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  tfie  Commission's  refusal  to  permit 
the  broadcaster  to  carry  a  particular  pro- 
gram or  to  publish  his  own  views  [emphasis 
added  ] ;  of  a  discriminatory  refusal  to  re- 
quire the  licensee  to  broadcast  certain  views 
which  have  been  denied  access  to  the  air- 
ways; of  government  censorship  of  a  partic- 
ular program  contrary  to  326;  or  of  the  offi- 
cial government  view  dominating  public 
broadcasting.  Such  questions  would  raise 
more  serious  First  Amendment  Issues.  But 
we  do  hold  that  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mission do  not  violate  the  First  Amendment 
when  they  require  a  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion to  give  reply  time  to  answer  personal 
attacks  and  political  editorials.  (16RR  2d 
2029  at  2050-1)" 

The  Court  here  indicated  that  there  were 
further  problems  Involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  FCC  regualtions  and  that 


It  would   deal   with  these  problems  If  and 
when  they  arise  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  WXUR  case  had  some  of  these  prob- 
lems m  It  Here  they  had  arisen  In  an  ex- 
treme application  which  brought  the  con- 
sequence of  death.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  "such  questions  would  raise 
more  serious  First  Amendment  Issues."  Since 
therefore,  you  In  the  handling  of  the  case 
did  Indicate  that  the  major  consideration 
had  to  do  with  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  It  was 
my  hope  and  prayer  that  when  we  did  move 
to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  you  and 
the  Justice  Department  would  welcome  such 
a  move  In  order  that  the  Issue  might  be  fur- 
ther clarlfled  for  us  all.  But  instead,  your 
primary  Interest  was  In  the  elimination  of 
the  station,  and  you  were  willing  to  take  the 
charges  which  the  FCC  did  not  make  itself, 
but  which  as  I  have  pointed  out  were  created 
by  the  two  Judges  Tamm  and  Wright  of  the 
Court  alleging  that  our  hearts  were  l)ent 
toward  "premeditated"  and  'deliberate  de- 
ception," and  use  them  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  st.itlon  from  the  community  itself. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  had  your  con- 
cern been  the  Fairness  DoctriEe  and  personal 
attack  provision,  which  relate  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  not  just  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  station  at  all  costs,  you  would  have  ac- 
tually Joined,  as  you  could  have  done,  In  a 
reque.st  for  a  hearing  on  the  constitutional 
questions  Involved  and  raised  by  Judge  David 
Bazelon.  You  have  therefore.  In  a  very  adroit 
manner,  used  this  case  to  tell  the  world  that 
you  were  sustained  in  Fairness  Doctrine  and 
personal  attack  rules,  when  you  were  not, 
and  thus  to  Increase  the  Impact  of  FCC 
power  over  aU  the  radio  and  TV  stations  of 
the  country  to  the  elimination  of  our  kind 
of  strong  Gospel  broadcasting.  At  the  same 
time  you  successfully  eliminated  Radio  Sta- 
tion WXUR  from  the  broadcasting  commu- 
nity and  did  not  suffer  the  consequences  of 
possible  loss  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  It  has 
said  It  would  be  wlUing  to  deal  with  specific 
problems  in  the  fairness  field  if  and  when 
they  arise  and  which  were  Involved  In  the 
WXUR  case  Itself  as  Judge  Bazelon  men- 
tioned. 

A  very  interesting  twist  It  has  been  Indeed, 
and  the  Injustice  of  It  all  Is  atrocious.  Our 
people  raised  the  $350,000  which  has  been 
spent  in  processing  the  case  with  the  belief 
that  we  would  get  a  decision  on  the  questions 
of  freedom  from  the  highest  Court  of  our 
land.  It  Is  our  Court.  Here  Is  a  little  station 
which  never  could  have  done  such  a  thing 
without  the  backing  of  the  churches  who 
wanted  to  have  religious  and  patriotic  mes- 
sages on  the  air  which  WXUR  was  able  to 
give  them  daily. 

This  situation  now  has  created  an  Impasse 
and  a  horror  for  every  small  station  In  this 
nation.  Who  has  the  money  to  process  cases 
of  this  kind?  The  injustice  involved  simply 
means  that  the  poor  and  little  man  does  not 
have  a  chance.  He  Is  not  only  at  your  mercy 
but  he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  so-called  local 
groups  which  are  so  often  interrelated  and 
nationally  stimulated  and  are  able  to  com- 
plain and  bring  him  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  seeking  his  death 
at  renewal  time. 

You  are  aware,  1  am  sure,  that  It  was  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  which  was  one  of 
those  that  originally  objected  even  to  the 
transfer  of  the  WXUR  license  before  any- 
thing had  been  said.  Its  office  of  conamunlca- 
tlons  headed  by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Parker  13 
working  In  this  area.  Parker  Is  quoted  In 
Broadcasting  magazine,  December  17.  1973, 
as  saying  In  a  recent  speech  that  "field  In- 
vestigations 'conclusively'  document  that 
'extremist  proftaganda  principally  of  a  right- 
wing  nature  Is  widely  disseminated  through 
small  and  medium-powered  rtdlo  stations.' " 
The  New  York  Times,  December  12,  with  the 
same  quotes  heads  its  story:  "Churchman 
Sees  Need  to  Curb  Extremism  In  Radio." 
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These  small  stations  are  stations  like 
WXUR  carrying  Gospel  programs  to  fulfill 
community  needs  In  the  small  areas  and 
country  sections.  They  deal  with  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  they  are  against  Com- 
munism. Parker  Is  now  to  proceed  to  curb 
them  through  the  FCC.  His  weapon  to  get 
at  them  is  the  one  which  he  and  those  with 
him  have  successfully  used  in  silencing 
WXUR.  You  are  the  handle  which  they  have 
had  given  them  with  which  to  attack  these 
little  stations.  The  stations  now  have  the 
threat  of  death,  and  therefore  they  will  elim- 
inate their  programing  to  conform  to  what 
Parker's  groups  demand.  The  result  Is  that 
the  local  owner  really  loses  control  of  his 
own  programing  and  his  First  Amendment 
rights.  Since  you  have  now  played  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Interests  Mr.  Parker 
represents,  he  and  his  group  are  fighting 
to  retain  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  every 
Inch  of  territory  that  they  have  gained  In 
the  FCC.  They  now  are  active  In  seeking  to 
determme  who  will  be  seated  on  the  FCC. 
The  FCC  has  become  an  Instrument  to  con- 
dition and  determine  in  varying  degrees 
what  the  country  will  hear. 

I  am  against  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  but  in 
the  WXUR  case  we  did  everything  we  could 
to  honor  It.  I  believe  It  should  be  repealed 
and  that  Congress  should  see  that  all  the 
radio  and  TV  stations  of  the  country  have 
the  same  protections  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  print  media  has.  There  are 
only  1,700  dally  newspapers,  but  over  12,000 
radio  and  TV  stations.  The  country  cannot 
be  afraid  of  freedom. 

I  understand  In  your  conclusion  how  you 
feel  that  If  the  FCC  cannot  maintain  what 
you  call  "our  trusteeship  system  of  com- 
mercial broadcasting"  that  It  "would  quite 
simply  fall  apart.  It  Is  In  my  Judgment 
that  serious  a  matter."  At  this  point  you 
and  I  are  fully  agreed.  To  hold  the  "trustee- 
ship system"  together,  as  you  understand  It. 
can  only  be  done  by  your  control  and  deter- 
mination of  matters  of  speech.  Remove  that 
from  your  present  operation  and  you  would 
be  what  I  think  Congress  originally  Intended 
for  you  to  be — completely  separated  from 
any  government  speech  control,  as  the  Press 
5tlll  Is  today.  Your  determination  to  follow 
through  as  you  say,  simply  means  that  sta- 
tions are  now  to  be  put  to  death  under  the 
Fairness  Doctrine. 

Station  WXUR  remains  Intact:  Its  lights 
are  lit  every  night.  The  pushing  of  a  switch 
would  put  It  back  on  the  air.  You  have  left 
a  vacuum  In  the  Philadelphia  area  and  have 
denied  to  the  people  an  instrument  of  com- 
munication. Information,  and  spiritual 
benefit. 

This  letter  In  the  language  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  Is  an  attack  upon  my  personal 
character  and  Integrity.  I  do  not  lie;  I  do 
not  "generally  lie."  I  fear  God.  But  what  is 
so  significant  Is  that  In  your  zeal  as  chair- 
man of  the  FCC  to  enforce  the  personal  at- 
tack provisions  and  protect  the  character  of 
any  Individual  who  may  be  dlsctissed  during 
a  controversial  Issue,  you  now  are  engaged  in 
what  you  yourself  describe  as  "this  highly 
controversial  case."  and  during  It  you  do  not 
hesitate  even  to  enlarge  upon  my  alleged 
deceptions  and  make  them  your  own. 

1  went  Into  this  with  the  highest  of  mo- 
tives before  God.  I  had  been  eliminated  from 
being  heard  In  my  own  area  of  ministry. 
Station  WVCH  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
<lropp>ed  my  program  on  advice  of  counsel 
because  of  possible  FCC  troubles.  Faith 
Seminary  then  bought  a  station  so  we  could 
be  heard.  We  have  become  Involved  with  the 
same  groups  with  which  we  struggled  earlier 
in  the  church  world. 

The  religious  conflict  which  Resolution 
160  referred  to  involves  questions  of  loyalty 
to  the  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
My  church  and  people  left  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  we  had  a  right  to  do 


In  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  obedience 
to  conscience.  I  have  served  this  congrega- 
tion now  for  forty  years  as  their  pastor.  The 
struggle  in  the  religious  world  has  simply 
contmued  over  Into  this  FCC  world  and  the 
affairs  of  our  nation.  And  when  we  come  Into 
the  closest  conflict  with  llfe-and-death  Is- 
sues of  freedom,  I  come  out  of  it  with  two 
Judges  claiming  that  my  heart  produced  "de- 
liberate and  premeditated  deception." 

This  is  one  reason  men  do  not  want  to  get 
Involved.  They  back  away  and  remain  silent; 
they  fear  getting  hurt  In  some  such  way.  So 
they  sit  back  and  let  the  Government  ex- 
pand Its  power  and  control.  There  comes  sm 
hour  when  a  man  who  loves  liberty  has  to 
oppose,  as  I  have,  my  Government's  denial 
of  my  right  of  free  sjjeech.  Freedom  Is  indi- 
visible. It  carries  its  own  blessings  and 
Judgments.  The  FCC  should  keep  Its  political 
hands  out  of  It. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  all  you  have 
left  to  sustain  the  death  of  Station  WXUR 
Is  the  one  elevated  and  created  charge  of 
the  court.  Judges  Tamm  and  Wright,  of  "pre- 
meditated and  deliberate  deception"  In  re- 
vealing program  Intentions.  That  Is  all.  If 
under  the  first  Amendment,  the  FCC  had  no 
right  even  to  Inquire  as  to  such  Intentions 
In  programming  as  a  condition  of  granting 
a  license  to  a  communications  media,  then 
there  Is  nothing  presently  left  to  continue 
the  death  of  the  station.  Having  lost  your 
main  case  on  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  with 
this  lesser  charge  eliminated  by  the  con- 
stitutional protections  of  speech,  the  station 
ought.  In  all  right,  be  returned  to  the  air. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  Congress  Is  the  only 
power  of  Government  that"  can  now  honor 
the  Constitution  in  this  matter  for  the  peo- 
ple. This,  I  believe,  they  must  do.  At  least 
five  different  communications  that  I  know  of 
concerning  the  WXUR  case  have  gone  from 
yoin:  office  under  various  names  to  settle  the 
congressmen  down  and  to  turn  them  off. 
This  one  of  yours  Is  the  last. 

With  all  your  emphasis  on  generalized  ly- 
ing, It  Is  Interesting  that  you  have  not  ac- 
cused me  of  perjury.  I  was  under  oath  In 
everything  I  said  before  the  WXUR  Exam- 
iner. 

Mr.  Burch,  you  think  our  contentions 
have  been  found  wanting,  but  I  think  I  have 
Justified  my  statement  that  you  were  out  to 
"get  me. "  You  certainly  did.  But  there  Is  a 
God  who  has  the  final  say  In  His  providence 
and  by  His  Spirit.  At  least  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  and  only  one  up  to  this 
point  that  you  have  been  able  to  "get."  On 
July  6,  1973,  we  mad©  a  last  emergency  ap- 
peal, but  It  was  denied  that  day.  All  was 
lost,  and  WXUR  died  at  12:01  midnight, 
July  6.  On  this  sequence  of  events  you  ap- 
parently are  not  clear.  The  people  of  this 
area  will  never  forget  that  final  moment  of 
weeping  and  resolve. 

There  are  God-fearing  people  all  over  this 
nation  who  see  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
this  struggle,  and  now  I  carry  a  stigma  of 
having  "generally  lied."  amplified  and  used 
by  you.  And  this  Is  used  to  ttirn  the  men  of 
Congress  away  from  a  consideration  of  the 
private  bills  that  Congressman  John  Rarlck 
(H.R.  10076)  and  others  have  Introduced  to 
have  the  station  put  back  on  the  air  by  a 
special  act  In  order  to  repair  the  dreadful 
damage  and  restore  the  constitutional  rights 
to  the  people.  The  impact  of  your  letter  is 
to  kill  the  prospects  of  any  congressional  ac- 
tion Just  as  was  done  by  the  position  you 
took  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  Congress  is  a  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment bound  also  to  the  Constitution.  There 
are  honest  and  courageous  men  there  who 
love  the  liberty  that  our  fathers  gave  us.  It 
Is  our  prayer  and  the  prayer  of  mUUons  that 
Congress  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  peo- 
ple's efforts  to  correct  the  injustice  and  re- 
turn the  First  Amendment  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philadelphia  area  and  others  across 
the  country  where  my  program  aod  others 


have  been  silenced  and  censored  because  of 
the  fear  of  you  and  the  uncertainties  that 
you  control  in  the  use  of  your  power  In 
licensing  and  renewing  licenses. 

You  belong  to  what  our  people  now  call 
"the  fotirth  branch  of  Government" — you 
make  the  rules  which  congressmen  speak  of 
as  law,  you  administer  the  rules,  and  then 
you  are  the  judge.  All  three  branches  of 
power  which  our  fathers  wanted  separated 
you  exercise.  It  is  not  right  and  It  especially 
Is  not  right  when  the  resxilt  of  your  power 
stops  the  preachers  in  the  country  from  en- 
Joying  the  free  exercise  of  religion  on  the 
radio  and  In  their  pulpits  when  they  broad- 
cast their  sermons 

A  nation  that  puts  "In  God  We  Trust"  on 
Its  coins  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
liberty  of  Its  preachers.  How  does  a  minority 
become  a  majority  when  the  Government  de- 
stroys freedom  for  dissent? 

Mr.  Burch,  I  feel  like  I  have  been  put  In 
prison.  I  cannot  talk  to  our  people;  I  can- 
not communicate.  Our  whole  pattern  of  liv- 
ing has  been  changed.  You  have  done  It.  I 
have  leprosy:  no  one  will  touch  me!  To  think 
of  putting  my  program  on  the  air  Just  now 
Is  unthinkable.  The  majority  powers  of  the 
community  have  won  the  day.  and  they  are 
spreading  themselves  like  a  green  bay  tree, 
as  the  Bible  says.  The  fear  of  consequences 
takes  precedence  over  the  defense  of  liberty. 
The  Idea  that  men  love  liberty  more  than 
life  seems  to  have  vanished.  The  Fairness 
Doctrine  Is  a  hypodermic  needle  to  paralyze. 
It  is  an  anesthesia  administered  to  matke  pos- 
sible a  Government -desired  operation  on  the 
body  politic. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  message 
of  God's  Word  and  the  Judgments  it  pro- 
nounces against  sin  and  wickedness  In  the 
life  of  a  people  and  nation  needed  to  be 
heard  more  than  now.  This  situation  which 
you  have  created  Is  removing  from  the  life 
of  the  nation  this  tonic  and  salt.  When 
freedom  goes.  It  Is  religious  freedom  that 
Is  lost  first,  for  it  Is  the  message  of  God's 
Word  that  defends,  preserves,  and  creates 
the  love  of  liberty  of  which  God  Is  the 
Author. 

By  God's  help,  Mr.  Burch,  I  am  In  this 
fight  to  save  our  cotintry  and  our  freedom, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  use  the  air  waves  and 
the  constitutionally  protected  free  speech 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  A  man  like 
you  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  arise, 
defend  my  right  to  do  so,  and  at  least  be  con- 
cerned about  religious  minorities  as  well  as 
others.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  standing  for 
"the  right  because  It  Is  right." 

Senator  Sam  Ervln — emd  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  going  to  do  so — came  to 
our  defense  simply  out  of  his  loyalty  and  love 
for  liberty  and  our  Constitution.  He  con- 
cluded his  Senate  speech  In  words  which  ex- 
press the  desire  of  our  people : 

"I  hope  the  Commerce  Committee  will  take 
a  close  look  at  the  WXUR  case,  and  begin  to 
consider  how  to  move  broadcasting  out  of 
the  Government  control  that  was  Jvistlfied 
In  Its  Infancy.  It  Is  high  time  broadcasting 
be  afforded  the  benefits  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. More  Important,  It  Is  high  time  for 
the  public  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  First 
Amendment." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Caxl  MclNTiaz. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CXDNVENTION 

Mr.  PEIiL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  very 
deeply  that  the  effort  to  gain  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  has, 
at  least  for  the  present  time,  failed. 

I  strongly  support  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  Is  an  action 
that  is  long  overdue  for  our  Nation,  and 
a  step  that  has  already  be«i  taken  by  78 
other  nations. 
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The  subject  of  genocide  Is  one  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  me  since  it  was  my 
father  who.  as  the  U^.  Representative  to 
tiie  United  Nations  Crime  Commission, 
was  in  great  part  responsible  for  the 
United  States  taidng  the  position  that 
genocide  should  be  considered  a  war 
crime,  even  though  the  legal  positlor.  of 
the  State  Department  had  previously 
been  to  the  contrary. 

I  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Raphael 
Lemkin,  who  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  word  "genocide"  and 
wlio  devoted  his  vigorous  efforts  for  many 
years  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

How  happy  he  would  be,  if  he  were 
alive  today,  to  see  that  it  has  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  and  how 
sad  he  would  be  if  he  knew  it  was  stiU 
not  ratified. 

What  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people — more  in  violation  of 
our  respect  for  life  in  all  its  aspects  than 
the  crime  of  genocide? 

Why,  then,  has  there  been  such  a  long 
delay  in  the  United  States  becoming  a 
signatory  to  an  international  agreement 
outlawing  this  crime?  Mainly  because  of 
a  misimderstandlng  of  the  effects  and 
obligations  that  the  Convention  entails 
for  the  United  States.  Many  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  Convention, 
but  most  of  them,  I  believe,  en  the  basis 
of  inaccurate  information  as  to  just 
what  it  does  and  to  just  what  the  safe- 
guards are  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans  under  the  Conven- 
tion. 

I  am  told  by  some  opponents  of  the 
Convention  that — 

ir  you  vote  for  the  Genocide  Treaty,  you 
are  a  traitor  to  your  country. 

If  that  were  true,  then  every  American 
President  since  Harry  Tnmian,  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  all  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  majorities  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee — and 
I  could  go  on  and  on  listing  groups  of 
impeccably  loyal  Americans — would  fall 
Into  the  category  generally  reserved  for 
such  people  as  Benedict  Arnold. 

Frankly,  I  suspect  that  the  people  who 
use  such  argiunents  are  the  misinformed 
victims  of  a  few  extremist  organizations. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  even  the  most  be- 
nighted opponents  of  the  Convention  by 
their  opposition  approve  of  genocide.  The 
United  States  does  not  produce  emula- 
tors of  Nazi  behavior  described  In  the  ex- 
cellent book,  "While  Six  Million  Died." 

Yet  the  implication  remains  that  those 
who  oppose  the  convention  are  indifferent 
to  its  basic  tenet  tjiat  the  killing  or  de- 
struction of  peoples,  because  of  race  or 
other  reasons,  is  a  horrible  crime — 
a  crime  that  many  of  those  who  fought 
In  World  War  n  sought  to  expunge  and 
to  assure  would  never  happen  anywhere 
again.  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  ooe  way  to  help  achieve  this 
objective. 

Their  opposition  is  chiefly  btised  on  to- 
tally ungrounded  fears.  It  Is  claimed  that 
the  treaty  will  supercede  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  It  la  imconstltutlonal  in  de- 
nigrating U.S.  sovereignty,  that  it  wUl  ex- 
pose POW's  to  genocide  prosecution,  that 
it  will  permit  the  long  arm  of  foreign 


jurisdictions  to  pluck  innocent  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  and  haul 
them  up  before  international  tribunals 
and  alien  courts. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  United  States  signed  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  1948 — a  treaty  that 
represented  in  large  measure  the  efforts 
and  leadership  of  the  United  States  as  a 
champion  of  the  protection  of  human 
rights. 

During  this  period,  the  convention  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  scrutinized  at 
extensive  hearings,  in  irhlch  I  have  par- 
ticipated, and  elsewhere.  Safeguards  for 
the  preservation  of  U.3.  sovereignty  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  have 
been  incoiTDorated  into  the  resolution  of 
ratification  as  a  condition  of  ratification. 
A  reservation  to  the  resolution  has  now 
been  introduced  to  remove  all  basis  for 
any  fear,  however  remote,  that  the  con- 
vention might  somehow  deprive  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  their  coastltutional  rights. 

I  would  ne\er  support  any  legislation 
that  I  consider  would  by  one  iota  jeop- 
ardize those  rights  or  cur  Constitution. 
After  carefiaiy  weigiiing  the  charges 
against  the  Convention  in  the  hght  of  its 
provisions  and  the  safeguards.  I  have 
concluded  that  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention under  the  conditions  of  the  res- 
olution would  not  impair  these  precious 
rights  in  any  way. 

My  regret  is  that  the  convention  can- 
not be  more  effective  in  assuring  that 
genocide  will  never  ag-ain  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  national  or  international 
policy.  But  the  convention  is  clearly  sym- 
bolic of  the  abhorrence  that  the  world 
community  attaches  to  genocide.  When 
an  impressive  number  of  nations  has  long 
since  ratified,  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so  is  egregious.  Tlie  time  Ls  long 
overdue  to  rectify  this  .'situation. 

I  eamestlj'  hope  that  in  the  coming 
raontlis  those  who  have  opposed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  will  re-examine 
their  argiunents  and  objections  and  give 
renewed  consideration  to  the  advantages 
of  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  the  United  States. 
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SCARY    SUBJECT 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Alan  Ot- 
ten,  writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently,  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  a 
"man  on  horseback"  p.-^ychology  appear- 
ing. His  article  has  touclied  a  nerve,  and 
I  think  his  thoughts  have  merit  for  all 
of  us.  and  I  ask  unaniraoas  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Scary    Subject 

Nasty  thought  for  the  new  year:  Ameri- 
cana may  be  ripe  for  the  aum  on  horseback. 

DislUusloned  with  their  political  leaders, 
overwhelmed  by  energy  ahortages  and  rtslng 
prices,  worried  about  their  future,  they  may 
be  ready  to  listea  to  the  siren  song  of  the 
demagogue — poselbly  left-wing,  more  likely 
right-wing.  Under  his  leader.shlp,  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  more  ptrvaslve,  more  ca- 
pricious, more  dictatorial. 

This  la  an  admittedly  alarmist  appral.s&l, 
quite  probably  an  emotioaal  overreactlon  to 
current  cxlsee.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  thotjght 
can  oome  to  mind  at  aU,  and  that  a  some- 


what rational  case  can  be  made  for  it    are 
frightening  enough. 

Of  the  public  disenchantment  with  cur- 
rent political  leadership,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Political  reporters,  politicians,  poll- 
sters, friends  and  neighbors  all  testify  to  it 
The  CTOlclsm  and  distrust  have  long  been 
building,  but  they  snowballed  after  Water- 
gate. The  most  devastating  documentation 
of  this  crisis  of  confidence  comes  in  an  ex- 
haustive opinion  survey  conducted  recently 
by  the  Louis  Harris  Organization  for  a  gov- 
ernment operations  subcommittee. 

Taken  in  mid-September,  the  poll  found 
depresslngly  high  readings  on  a  number  of 
barometer  measurements  of  alienation.  For 
example,  61  "^  of  those  surveyed  agree  with 
the  statement  that  "What  you  think  doesn't 
count  very  much  anymore."  and  55%  be- 
lieve that  "The  people  running  the  country 
don't  really  care  what  happens  to  you."  In 
1960.  the  comparable  percentages  were  37% 
and  26'^ .  Over  three-fotirths  of  the  respond- 
ents think  'the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
pet  poorer,"  compared  to  4£%  who  thought 
that  seven  years  ago.  An  amazing  60%  say 
t!mt  "Most  elective  officials  are  in  politics 
for  all  they  personally  can  get  out  of  it  for 
themselve'^."  And  an  even  more  staggering 
74 'T,  think  that  "special  interests  get  more 
from  the  government  than  the  people  do." 
Interestingly,  on  practically  all  points, 
rank  and  file  voters  take  %  far  more  nega- 
tive view  than  do  a  group  of  state  and  local 
officials  asked  the  same  questions. 

"Any  objective  analysis  of  (these I  results 
can  only  conclude  that  a  crisis  of  the  most 
serious  magnitude  now  exists  in  the  response 
and  assessment  of  the  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Harris  told  the  subcommittee. 
Many  political  scientists,  of  course,  argue 

that    political    alienation    Is    hardly    new 

that  Americans  have  been  disillusioned  with 
their  political  leaders  for  years,  and  yet  have 
quite  sensibly  resisted  extreme  alternatives. 
But  the  public  has  never  btfore  seemed  this 
alienated,  this  disillusioned. 

Moreover,  what  happens  when  people  al- 
ready so  dl.sturbed  with  the  quality  and  per- 
formance of  government  ettcounter  disloca- 
tions and  frustrations  like  those  sure  to 
come  m  the  months  ahea* — ^long  waits  at 
gas  pumps,  cancelled  trips,  cold  homes  and 
offices.  layoCTs  from  fuel  ehortages.  other 
shortft'^es  and  layoffs  and  changes  in  life 
styles  as  the  energy  crisis  ripples  through 
the  economy,  new  price  increases  for  fuel 
and  food  and  other  essentials?  And  all  this 
happening  to  people  long  accustomed  to 
having  things  going  pretty  much  their  own 
way. 

If  that  Isn't  a  keg  of  gunpowder  waiting 
for  the  match,  then  nothing  is.  "The  mood 
Is  ugly."  social  analyst  Peter  Drucker  was 
quoted  in  a  recent  Time  Magazine. 

And  the  match?  It  Just  could  be  a  shrewd 
and  ambitious  spellbinder  who  reads  the  sit- 
uation rightly  and  has  no  qualms  or  Inhibi- 
tions about  exploiting  it  to  the  full.  He  builds 
his  appeal  around  a  "them"  and  "us"  divi- 
sion— "they've"  fouled  things  up  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  now  Its  "our"  turn.  "We 
may  not  have  as  much  education  or  experi- 
ence as  some,"  he  will  say.  "but  all  that 
education  eind  eiporlence  didn't  seem  to  do 
them  much  good.  Hard  to  see  how  we  could 
do  much  worse." 

Declares  MIT  political  aclentlst  Walter 
Dean  Burnham:  "WTaen  people  outstrip  their 
leaders,  and  that  essentially  is  what  the 
Harris  Poll  showed,  you  have  Ideal  conditions 
for  the  political  entrepreneur,  for  the  man 
v.ho  tells  It  like  It  Is,  who  aays  what  every- 
one Is  feeling  about  Just  how  awful  condi- 
tions are.  The  man  on  horseback  is  Implicit 
in  this  situation,  and  could  becon^  explicit." 
Once  elected,  however,  the  entrepreneur's 
lack  of  experience  and  lack  of  real  program 
begin  to  get  him  In  trouble.  To  protect  him- 
self, be  searches  harder  for  goodies  to  keep 
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his  followers  happy,  and  when  the  goodies 
aren't  there,  he  tries  to  cover  up  his  prob- 
lems. Blaming  "their"  continued  opposition 
for  his  own  Inability  to  make  things  work,  he 
stages  diversionary  attacks  on  scapegoat 
groups.  In  short,  he  follows  the  traditional 
diagram  for  dictatorship. 

Conceivably  the  man  on  horseback  could 
ride  in  from  the  left,  a  Huey  Long  populist. 
More  likely,  he'd  come  from  the  conservative 
tiank.  Most  newly-troubled  Americans  are 
likely  to  be  better-paid  workers  and  middle- 
class  people,  susceptible  to  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional conservative  talking  points— less  gov- 
ernment, lower  taxes,  less  welfare  spending, 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  there  quite  conceiva- 
bly could  be  marked  racist  undertones  to  the 
campaign,  as  the  would-be  leader  seeks  stiU 
other  ways  to  rally  his  followers. 

Another  possibility:  someone  who  skill- 
fully blends  left-wing  economic  planks  with 
right-wing  social  theories — a  George  Wal- 
lace, for  instance.  "If  discontent  with  govern- 
ment remains  high,"  says  Mr.  Burnham, 
"then  Wallace's  anti-bureaucrat,  antl-elitist, 
anti-black,  anti-bigne&s  appeal  will  have 
greater  Impact  than  ever." 

Traditionally,  Uie  two  major  parties  have 
been  seen  as  bulwarks  against  the  demagogic 
freebooter.  Party  leaders  and  pari;y  regulars, 
the  theory  went,  would  keep  firm  control  on 
the  nominating  process,  and  turn  aside  any 
unprincipled  entrepreneur. 

But  the  recent  profusion  of  presidential 
primaries  has  substantially  weakened  the 
bold  the  party  hierarchy  has  on  the  nomi- 
nating process.  In  addition,  there's  no  reason 
any  longer  why  tbe  man  on  horseback  must 
ride  to  power  as  a  Democrat  or  Bepublican. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  showed  in  1968,  it's  quite 
easy  for  a  third  party  candidate  to  qualify 
in  practically  every  state,  and  take  his  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  voters.  With  each  elec- 
tion, the  Importance  of  party  ties  has  be- 
come less  and  less,  anyliow. 

Oh  weU,  the  1976  presidential  voting  is  stUl 
light  years  away,  and  this  sort  of  thinking  is 
probably  no  more  than  a  hideous  hangover 
from  too  many  holiday  parties.  But  previotis 
holiday  htrngovers  never  took  this  particular 
form.  Why  this  yeeu*? 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  WORLD  FOOD 

CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  some  new  warning 
of  the  approach  of  a  new  and  potentially 
devastating  crisis,  a  crisis  in  the  world's 
food  supply. 

We  have  heard  of  food  price  riots  in 
India  which  have  toppled  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  India's  States. 

We  have  heard  that  the  drought  in 
the  Sahellan  Zone  of  Africa,  a  drought 
which  threatened  hunger  and  starva- 
tion for  6  million  people  last  year,  is 
now  worse  than  ever. 

We  have  heaxd  predictions  from  Dr. 
Norman  Borlaug,  the  father  of  the  Green 
Revolution,  that  as  many  as  30  million 
people  may  die  because  of  crop  shortages 
in  the  next  year.  Crop  shortages  are 
likely  because  of  changes  in  cUmate  and 
cutbacks  in  production  of  fertilizer. 

In  the  face  of  these  threats  of  famine 
we  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  grain 
reserves  sufficient  to  feed  the  world  for 
29  days.  In  1961  a  reserve  equaling  95 
davs  existed. 

It  is  because  of  warnings  like  these 
that  I  read  with  pleasure  an  article  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  Indicating  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  take  a  very  positive  attitude 


toward  the  U.N.-sponsored  world  food 
conference  scheduled  for  next  Novem- 
ber. 

After  a  week  of  preparatory  commit- 
tee meethigs  In  New  York  City,  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  special  adviser  to  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  coordinator  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  conference, 
outlined  what  this  country  hopes  the 
conference  will  achieve. 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  world 
food  conference  should  make  a  start  to- 
ward a  system  which  will  assure  food  at 
reasonable  prices  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  should  promote  increased  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  fertilizer. 
Finding  ways  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
food  wastage  should  be  another  confer- 
ence goal.  Mr.  Martin  also  noted  the 
need  for  evaluating  International  food 
aid  programs  and  their  impact  on  agri- 
cultural production  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  certain  that  in  the  months  re- 
maining before  the  start  of  the  confer- 
ence the  United  States  will  be  preparing 
detailed  proposals  for  accomplishing 
these  objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  to  which  I 
refer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ket  Gains  Sought  tm  U.N.  Pood  Talk 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

UNrren  Nations,  N.Y.,  February  16.^The 
United  States,  after  a  week  of  meetings  here, 
has  indicated  for  the  first  time  some  of  the 
results  it  seeks  from  the  forthcoming  World 
Food  Conference. 

Tlie  United  Nations  conference,  proposed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  called  for 
earlier  by  some  developing  countries,  is  to  be 
held  in  Rome  beginning  Nov.  5. 

Kdwln  M.  Martin,  special  adviser  to  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  coordinator  of  United  States 
activities  at  tbe  conference,  sees  the  need 
for  the  Rome  meeting  to  provide  "a  substan- 
tial improvement"  over  the  way  food  stock- 
piles now  are  handled  by  Governments  and 
private  enterprises. 

•*We  h<^>e  the  World  Food  Oonference  can 
get  started  on  a  worU-wide  system  which  wUl 
enable  us  to  keep  food  Sowing  at  reasonable 
prices  to  everybody,  regardless  of  what  un- 
expected events  may  occvir,"  he  told  the  news 
conference. 

"Tlie  WM-ld  haa  been  skating  on  very  thin 
ice  with  reelect  to  food  KoppXy,"  Mr.  Martin 
said.  "It  only  needs  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
coimtries  to  have  bad  harvests,  whether  be- 
cause of  weather,  shortages  of  fertlliaer  or 
various  other  accidents,  so  as  to  face  a  critical 
situation  because  there  are  so  few  stocks 
to  draw  on." 

WASTE    ALONG   FOOD   CHAIN   CITED 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  conference  should 
\u-gently  promote  increased  production  and 
distribution  of  fertilizer,  particularly  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  for  grain  crops  ov«r  tbe  com- 
ing five  to  10  years. 

United  States  spokesmen  said  that  another 
major  task  for  the  world  meeting  would  be 
to  and  ways  of  attacklii«  waste  incurred  In 
getting  food  from  the  land  to  tbe  oonsxuaer. 
The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
estimated  that  there  Is  an  average  lose  of  2S 
per  cent  in  food  atocka  between  tbe  barveet 
and  tbe  table,  much  of  tt  eaveed  by  spoilage 
in  storage  and  Insect  or  rodent  damages. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  also  advo- 
cated renewing  the  way  In  which  food  aid 
is  distributed  by  governments  and  agencle:. 


"Tbe  time  has  come  to  take  a  freah  look 
at  how  food  assistance  is  being  handled,  to 
make  sure  it  gets  to  the  people  who  need 
It  mcst  but  does  not  discourage  the  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  production  in  recipient 
countries,  which  some  people  feel  it  may  have 
done." 

The  week-long  meetings  here  were  the  first 
of  a  series  of  preparatory  sessions  fcr  the 
Rome  conference  and  drew  more  than  60 
countries. 


CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  STATE- 
MENT OF  SENATOR  AND  MR.S. 
ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON  HI 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  officer  of  my  State  and  now  the 
Federal  Government,  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  publicly  disclose 
all  my  economic  interests.  Since  enter- 
ing the  Senate  I  have  in  January  of 
each  year  entered  a  financial  statement 
in  the  Recced  and  updated  it  quarterly 
with  statements  available  to  the  public 
in  my  Senate  oflaces.  I  will  continue  that 
practice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  consolidated  statement  of  financial 
condition  for  my  wife  and  myself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
consohdated      financial      statement      of 

Senator    and    Mrs.    Adlai    E.    Steveuson 

ni JANtT.^RT  1,  1974 

REAL   ESTATE 

Home,   Chicago,  m $90,000 

Home,  Washington,  DC.    (cost) 125,000 

One-third  interest,  residence.  Bev- 
erly,   Mass 30,000 

Interest  In  farm,  JoDaviess  Count  v. 

111. „ i.     87.  600 

Fractional    interest,    Pisk    Building, 

AmaxiUo,    Texas 3.200 

Fractional    Interest.    1776    P>enn8yl- 

vanla  Ave.,  Washington.  DC 20,000 

Practlonal      Interest,      633     Polsom 

Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 12,  000 

Real  Estate — St.  Maarten  Island 
10%  undlvWed  Interest  In  real 
estate.  Tiburon.  Calif 66,195 

STOCKS  AKD   BONDS 

Harket  vahie  aa  at  12,  31,  73 
12,640  shares.  Evergreen  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  {publishes  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  Dally  Pautagraph,  oper- 
ates WROK,  Rockford,  111.  and 
WJBC,  BloomingXon,  lU.,  owns 
IC^  of  Blooralngton.  Ill  CATV).-  160,000 
3  shares,  Bloomlngton  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  Class  B.  non-voting i,  500 

633  shares,  KBA  Townbuilders  Group 

Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv 550 

34.1  shares,  R.K.  Leaseholds,  Inc 600 

State  of  Israel  Bond 500 

10,000  bonds,  Baltimore,  Md.,  6.25%, 

10/15/84   11.387 

Commercial  Paper 5,000 

83    shares.    International    Business 

Machines    20,480 

210  shares,  Xerox 25,  777 

142  shares,  Harris  Intertype 3,905 

200  shares,  Spectra  Physica,  Inc 6,  300 

300  shares,  General  Electric 18,900 

115  shares,  Louisville  Gas  It  Elec- 
tric   2.731 

10  shares,  Honeywell 701 

30  shares,  Anheuser  Buscb 988 

100  shares,  C.  R.  Bard.  Inc 3,100 

200  shares,  S   S.  Kresge  CX> C,  S60 

100  shares,  PUzer,  Inc 4,300 

700    shares,    Bowe    Price    New    Xra 

Tund  8,225 

2,500  shares.  Rowe  Price  New  Hori- 
zons rund 20,000 
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70  shares,  Avon  Product* $4,462  Me«t  the  Presa  program— hJs  first  time  back  in  cities    she  steadfastlv  bellevea  th*  nifi». 

1.20  Shares.  Walt  Disney. M  In  over  a  decade"  and  the  fact  that  Barry  should  be  ^veT^^^tl^itX^Vt^^^^^ 

60  Shares,  McDonalds  Corp a.  860  Ctoldwater    has   suddenly   ftppeared    on    the  ™^^  °«  8«'«o- •*»  "»«="'»«  she  says  they 

100  shares.  Monumental  C<»p 1, 425  Gallup  poll's  Ust  of  the  world's  most  admired  Last  fall  with  her  aoDointment  m  riir»^f„. 

100  Shares,  Melville  Shoe.... 1.  067  men.  Wbat  has  brought  a  lot  of  this  about,  of  ^e  Un\vrr8fty  of  ^mc^s  MeTrop^^^^^ 

c*BH  Of  course.  U  Senator  Goldwater's  blunt  can-  institute,  the  elements  of  personal  opportu- 

Less  current  obligations 1,000  for  about  Watergate  and  his  open,  unrelent-  nlty  for  Doris  HoUeb  the  urt>anologlst    the 

Mrsc«xx.^.s  JSfi  S^is^rosu^f  o^thr^ue^ThT^e  Sfrp^^^e^'  '"'  '"*  ^^  *^^  "="''^*-  ''^  ^^" 

Personal  property.  Including  securl-  kind  of  blunt  candor  which  made  Goldwater  she  now  Is  In  charge  of  a  nubilr  nlfttf,^r™ 

lies  of  nominal  value,  furniture,  the  Urget  of  so  much  undeserved  criticism  fof  advancing  thr^b^ncauLbJwifi^^^^^ 

cars,  paintings  and  clothing,....     50.000  in  the  1964  campaign  I,  for  one.  am  delighted  fssu^lTfol^^he  p^bUc  a^d  fxV^^^^^ 

.  to  see  his  sudden  rise  In  popularity.  I  have  natives  to  calamitv 

Total    782. 167  long  felt  that  Barry- Ooldwater  has  been  one  Toward   that   objectlre.   the  Metropolitan 

n™.- 2r,»  f*  "^T^  misunderstood  men  of  our  times,  institute  offers  short,  non-credit  courses  on 

°™"  ?v!fn       ^f*'^!'''^  ^^*?°  "^^"^  dismissed  as  urban  affairs.  Lecturers  and  panel  members 

Mortgag^Perpetual  BuUding  Asso-  shallow  hip-shooting,  his  almost  pathological  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise  on 

elation,  Washington.  D,C 76.226  f°°«*y  a"  ,too  often  scorned  as  insensltiv-  a  topic.  The  tuition  ($5  for  most  eight-week 

Mortgage— Continental   Bank.   Chi-  "?  ^  complex  issues.  His  Idealism  laughed  courses,  «9  for  all-day  Saturday  seminars)  is 

cago.    m 16,  141  °*  ^,/>f  P^**"^  f^<l  °o  longer  workable.  In  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  attrLt  a  diversity 

Note  payable  to  Charles  J.  and  Char-  IHI.^k    ^  ^     "^f^'  ^*"^  Ooldwater  was  of  urban  citizens,  avil  servants.  $90-a-week 

lotte  T.  Whalen 1.550  ''^i^*   *^'^"*   ^^^  XT""^,  r."'   'T^  ^^°iJ*  secretaries,  college  professors  and  bank  vice 

Note    payable    to    Brown    Brothers  l^„f  t!!ft«<^  r      f  7*^ff".   T**'"'    '^^^^  presidents,    often    come    together    In    the 

Harrlman 20,000  *bout  the  need  for  Integrity  in  Government.  same  course 

right  about  the  approach  America  should  be  "Enliehtened  urban  oolicies  on  a  roirinnai 

Total    113.917  S^|,^rHfrd"=-'"w'iJ""M°'H:^'^'vr-  levef w\^f ^o^e  a^^  ^nly  When  :^^^^^ 

S^aiee    hear^  l^d^^Jr^  ^  7°''^°^  "^^^^    "'"    ^^^   ^'^    «<>"«*»■    "And    voters 

,       ^ow'^.'^e^Lr^anTed  ^ ?ew  of  elch  "u  ThTsUtea^"  "  ""'°"'  "°"  ^"'^^"^'^  ""^ 

SENATOR  GOLDWATER  j^Ki^^ '^^f  -«  ^r'  ^T  ^  ^'^^'^  Ihe  ^^  a  tiny  woman  not  much  more  than 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  him  n  brt^^m'^nd^^nl^'^.^PP^^'''^  °^  6  feet  tall  but  a  person  of  abundant  energy 

Uke  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  a  com-  sl^^  m  -M^'^nTi^r^arT  vou'^w  hf^  ^'^'<='^  "'^P^'*^^  *^''  ''^  ^"  '"^  "'^^-  ""^ 

mentary  aired  recently  in  my  home  State  right?'  ^deed  he  w^             ^  ^^^^  ^^  '°  '^^  ^"^'^'^  '"°"°^  ^'  '^«'"  ^^'^  ^ 

of  Tennessee  on  the  subject  of  the  Sena-  ^^V^^t^'  ,  ^      ,        ,  .,    , 

tr^.•  r.v>.«  A^..^^»>„  /»»_  Vr_.       t."cvj^» Much   of  her  formal   background  was  in 

tor  from  Arizona  s  (Mr.  GOLDWATER)  re-                          theoretical  economics   (Huntir  College  and 

surgence  to  popularity.  It  is  most  unfor-  urban  POTTOv  Harvard  university),  she  wa«  an  economist 
tunate  that  for  a  time  public  candor  by  l^^-'i^v- 1  ^^^  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington 
an  elected  official  was  considered  to  be  a  Mr-  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the  when  she  met  her  husband.  Marshall  Holleb, 
political  detriment,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  February  10,  1974.  issue  of  the  Chicago  ^^o  then  was  in  military  service.  An  attorney. 
Senator  Goldwater's  unwaivering  per-  Sun- Times  contains  a  feature  article  on  ^'^  practice  u  in  real  estate  law,  taking  him 
sonal  integrity  that  he  Is  now  being  Doris  HoUeb,  a  prominent  Chicago  *  k^  matters  such  as  air-rights  development 
lauded  for  the  very  attributes  which  urbanologist.  Her  well-informed  and  -^hera^I^re^In^I^M  in  civic  affairs  anart 
made  him  a  target  of  criticism  in  the  tough-minded  ideas  about  urban  policy,  fror^  t^ktifprofe^'on^c^^;!  HeTch'L^ 
P^'-  which  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  article,  man  of  the  niinois  Councu  on  Aging  and 
The  distinguished  Senator  has  long  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are  con-  serves  on  the  board  of  Hull  Rouse  and  the 
been  one  of  the  most  misimderstood  men  cemed  about  the  future  of  the  cities.  Museum  of  contemporary  Art.  she  is  a 
of  our  times,  says  Norm  Brewer,  the  sea-  ^  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  trustee  of  the  Adiai  Stevenson  institute  and 
soned  political  commentator  of  station  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  '^^  chairman  of  the  education  councu  for 
WMC-TV  in  Memphis.  I  concur  fully  There  being  no  obJecUon  the  article  f*'?''i^*^"''®M°^^'  "^^""^  ^*'  chUdren  at- 
S":>^  ort:;:^?^'^^'  observaur  -s  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Re^coT^  Xfe  Sl.^rSS  wrn^T^o^ 
As  one  of  television's  most  able  com-  loUows:  loyai  thing  a  committed  city  person  could  do. 
mentators.  he  is  well  known  for  having  at  last,  a  Few  HoPEfxn.  words  Abotjt  CrriES  But.  she  adds,  her  family  stayed  In  the  city 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  people  in  (By  Oienda  Daniel)  a"***  ^^^  ™ore  serious  regret  is  with  the  qual- 
west  Tennessee.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Doris  HoUeb  uses  terms  like  "Dost-indus  "^^  °^  education  m  the  city's  public  schools.) 
sent  that  a  transcript  of  his  remarks  be  trial  age'  to  explain  why  dties  in  the  vear  '^^^^  chUdren— three  sons— are  now  all  in 
printed  in  the  Record.  2000  wUl  be  different  from  those  of  todaT  ^^^^'  ^°^-  °^^  ^  making  hla  first  feature- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  trans-  ^or  one  thing,  they  wUl  be  less  crowded!  ?!f,^n«vni!,oinS,V^5r!f  V*T*^"i'  t  *'""" 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  '^^''^  °^*'"  ^^^^-e  wUl  be  an  opportunity  »caJ  Psychologist  graduate  student  who  is  cur- 
Record,  as  foUows-  <»  ^°^'^  '^^^  would  unde.*:ore)  to  renew  ^""yyl«"K  a  book,  "Aitematlves  in  Mental 
•  °  X^^  •  city  neighborhoods  and  "make  them  ^re  «**"^-  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^  Pl»°«  a  career  In  natu- 
I^ANSCTiPT  human,  more  liveable  and  beartlful "  ral  resources  management. 
It  was  more  than  a  UtUe  Interesting  to  read  Beautiful?  When  was  the  last  time  a  so-  ***  "^  chUdren  as  Intensely  as  I've 
this  week,  a  dispatch  by  James  Naughton  clal  scientist  used  beautiful  as  a  descrlntlon  ^°'^*  everything  else  In  my  life."  she  says, 
of  the  New  York  Times  which  concluded  that  of  city  life?  smiling  self-consciously.  "All  three  of  them 
Barry  Ooldwater  U  "back  In  style."  The  rea-  But  why  not,  Doris  Holleb  asks  Whv  not  **'"*'  ^°"^  ^^  *^*  ^**^  °^ '^'^  years." 
son.  Naughton  writes.  Is  that  "the  blunt  read  the  signs  of  urban  change  as  opnortunl-  ^^^  considers  the  years  of  her  pregnancies 
candor  that  devastated  the  Arizona  Senator's  ties  to  make  cities  better— not  merely  flour-  ^^'^  *^®  *^™*  **  ^°™®  "^^^^  ***  chUdren  were 
campaign  for  the  White  House  In  1964  mp-  Ishlng  or  functional  again,  but  better  In  ^'^*"  *"  '^"^  important  for  her  Intellectually. 
pears  to  many  to  have  become  something  of  human  terms.  If.  for  example  the  density  '^*  ^*^  **  *^**  ^^^^  *****  ^  began  to  realize  I 
a  national  treasure  in  1974."  Beporter  In  major  U.S.  cities  continues  to  decline  as  ^'**'^'*  ^a^*  *«  spend  my  entire  life  refining 
Naughton  cites  a  number  of  occurrences  It  has  for  the  last  20  years  tt  need  not  mean  abstract  economic  thewles.  I  spent  a  great 
which  indicate  that  Ooldwater.  the  shattered  calamity  for  the  cities.  Not' If  change  is  taken  ***""'*«'■  °^  *l*ose  hours  at  home  reading 
figure  of  the  1964  Johnson  landslide.  Is  In  as  an  (^portunlty.  everything  I  could  get  my  bands  on  and 
the  midst  of  a  political  renaissance.  Among  The  "if's"  duly  noted  the  statement  basl-  '^^cldlng  how  I  could  best  combine  all  my 
them,  a  concerted  drive  by  Membws  of  the  cally  remains  an  optimistic  assessment  of  l^**""^**  ^^  a  career  with  social  purpose 
Senate  to  get  President  Nixon  to  nominate  what  lies  ahead  for  the  American  city  and  *****  *'^  ™**'*  ^"^^  personally." 
Goldwater  for  the  Vloe-PzMidency  when  coming  from  an  urbanologist  that's  rare  en-  ■^"*  **  '"^  *"  *"*  economist  that  she  got  her 
Splro  Agnew  left  m  dlagraca;  a  comment  couragement.  Not  many  ot  her  colleagues  ''"*  ^^  *°  Chicago,  as  a  consvUtant  In  the 
from  Senator  Charles  Mathlas,  a  Uberal  He-  share  this  optimism-  or  if  they  do  It's  TOme-  °'*y""  department  of  Develc^ment  and  Plan- 
publican  from  Maiyland.  declaring  that  how  overshadowed  in  the  emphasis  given  to  ^^^-  ""*'  experience  whetted  her  desire  for 
"there  Is  this  tremendous  thirst  for  truth,  the  magnitude  of  urban  problems  and  the  Involvement  In  forming  urban  poUcy.  She  de- 
and  Barry  Is  talking  straight"  about  Water-  seemingly  uncontrollable  forces  pushing  big  elded  to  abandon  theoretical  economics, 
gate  and  other  poUUcal  horrors  of  the  day;  cities  past  the  bring  of  collapse  She  went  back  to  school  briefly,  this  time  at 
t  .*^<=*^^'*  o'  *•»*  Shields,  campaign  Controllable  is  the  key  word.  As  a  social  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  at  the  Unlver- 
^w^^  ■ii^'*'  Democrats,  that  Ocrtd-  scientist  she  recognizes  the  scale  and  com-  sity  of  Chicago  and  eventuaUy  became  a 
.T™,^  »  *Z  ^'•"•»*a  «»•  ultimate  trl-  plexlty  of  urban  problems.  But  as  an  advo-  research  associate  there.  She  baa  kept  her 
^•.  ^L  J"^  °'""  'tS?'**'^  ***•  *''*'  ****  °^  •''*y  *"*'  a  P«"on  who  was  a  Man-  affiliation  with  the  urban  center  and  in  that 
aiwslUTrt  appearance  on  NBC  sprestlgeous  hattan  high-rise  child  and  always  has  lived  capacity     has     conducted     major     research 
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projects  and  has  served  as  an  urban  policy 
consultant  for  govenunent  agencies. 

Prom  major  research  projects  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  nilnols  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation she  wrote  two  books,  "Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Information  for  Urban  Planning"  aiid 
"Colleges  and  the  Urban  Poor." 

Uppermost  among  her  present  concerns  la 
the  need  for  a  regional  planning  approach  to 
urban  problems.  Topics  on  the  Metropolitan 
Institute's  winter  schedule  reflect  this  con- 
cern— sessions  and  seminars  on  such  things 
as  regional  solutions  for  contrcUing  poUu- 
tion.  a  transit  system  for  the  metropolitan 
ares^  the  location  of  industrial  plants,  the 
impact  of  continued  rapid  residential  devel- 
opment In  the  suburbs. 

She  also  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
board  of  the  Northeastern  IlUnois  Planning 
Commlaeion.  In  the  past  the  conunission  had 
very  little  power  beyond  persuasion  to  see 
that  the  metropolitan  area  developed  in  an 
orderly  manner  or  for  the  common  urban 
good.  Developers  In  alliance  with  local  gov- 
ernments could  Ignore  the  commission's  Ideas 
for  comprehensive  planning.  That  era  hope- 
fully is  coming  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Helleb  be- 
lieves. 

For  one  thing,  the  federal  government  has 
strengthened  the  commission's  hand  by  re- 
quiring local  applications  for  federal  aid  be 
processed  through  the  regional  planning  au- 
thorities. In  effect.  NIPC  now  has  a  voice  in 
where  federal  money  will  go  for  such  things 
as  new  highways  and  water  and  sewage  facili- 
ties. 

Another  step  toward  regional  planning  has 
come  with  the  establishment  at  the  local  level 
of  suburban  councils  of  government  to  co- 
ordinate such  things  as  fire  protection  serv- 
ices aixl  zonli^  matters  of  common  Interest 
to  neighboring  communities.  Though  few  are 
yet  politically  powerful  enough  to  control 
bow  land  is  used  by  the  biggest  developers, 
they  are  able  to  avoid  some  past  mistakes. 

Chicago  Is  the  fourth  major  city  she  has 
lived  In  and  she  believes  it  is  more  for- 
tunate than  mo£t  nwtropolltan  areas.  It  has 
a  sound  economy,  the  physical  pattern  of  its 
growth  makes  public  transportation  more 
practical  than  In  newer  cities.  Its  downtown 
commercial  and  cultural  center  continues  to 
retain  a  vitality  and.  In  relative  terms.  Its 
housing  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  popu- 
lation's needs. 

The  area's  strongest  asset  Is  Its  economic 
diversity.  "We  aren't  dependent  on  the  auto- 
mobile like  Detroit  or  on  jet  airplanes  like 
Seattle.  The  Chicago  area  Is  a  center  of  heavy 
Industry,  yet  It  also  continues  to  attract 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing  and  business." 

In  the  post-industrial  age  she  speaks  of, 
service  Jobs  and  white-collar  occupations  wUl 
replace  factory  Jobs  as  the  major  area  of  em- 
ployment In  cities  like  Chicago.  She  says 
signs  are  encouraging  that  Chicago's  job 
market  is  shifting  in  this  direction.  She  is 
particularly  impressed  with  gains  made  In 
recent  years  to  establish  Chicago  as  a  "serious 
rival"  to  New  York  as  a  financial  center. 

What  aU  this  means  for  those  who  live  and 
work  here  Is  that  Chicago  Is  less  vulnerable 
to  jolts  In  the  national  economy — to  a  reces- 
sion, for  Instance — than  are  cities  with  nar- 
rower employment  underpinnings.  In  a  di- 
versified Job  market  fewer  persons  are  out  of 
work  at  the  same  time.  In  the  past,  Chicago's 
unemployment  rates  usually  have  been  one 
or  two  percentage  points  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average,  she  says. 

The  Chicago  area  also  is  in  much  better 
position  to  solve  Its  transportation  problem 
than  are  most  U.S.  cities,  she  says.  "Our  big- 
gest growth  took  place  at  a  time  when  rail 
transportation  was  popular,  and  our  highest 
population  densities  are  still  along  the  com- 
muter rail  lines.  WeYe  the  only  city  any- 
where with  six  commuter  railroads  stUl  func- 
tioning." 


However,  the  rail  network  does  not  ade- 
quately serve  the  area's  mass  transit  needs, 
she  says.  Gaps  between  the  raU  lines  radi- 
ating out  from  the  city  are  passable  today 
only  by  automobUe. 

"Bus  service  died  out  in  many  suburbs  years 
ago,'  she  says,  "not  just  because  people  pre- 
ferred to  drive  automobUes.  but  because  the 
buses  were  not  taking  them  where  they 
wanted  to  go  and  there  was  no  co-crdinatlou 
in  service  between  towns.  Today  80  fjer  cent 
of  all  work  trips  In  Chicago  suburbs  are  made 
by  automobile.  As  gasoline  prices  soar  and 
the  shortage  becomes  critical,  the  fjeople  who 
live  or  work  In  the  suburbs  are  going  to  be 
hardest  hit." 

Tlie  city  also  needs  better  access  to  the 
suburbs,  she  says,  because  jobs  are  increas- 
ingly moving  in  that  direction.  "The  last  10 
years  have  seen  a  137  per  cent  gain  in  jobs 
in  the  suburbs — a  much  larger  increase  than 
the  accompanying  outward  shift  popula- 
tion." Here  again,  for  city  resident  as  well  as 
suburbanite,  for  the  most  part  those  jobs  are 
reachable  only  by  car. 

The  lack  of  public  transportation  In  the 
suburbs,  plus  the  possibility  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning that  will  limit  drivers  to  two  tank- 
fuls  a  month,  puts  metropolitan -wide  plans 
such  as  the  recently  authorised  Regional 
Transit  Authority  high  on  her  Ust  of  prior- 
ities. It  is  an  issue  she  feels  Chicago  should 
move  swiftly  to  deal  with. 

Despite  whatever  shortcomings  the  RTA 
legislation  may  have,  she  endorses  the  plan 
that  goes  before  voters  in  the  six-county 
metropolitan  area  next  month.  She  believes 
urgency  outweighs  arguments  to  "wait  ion  a 
better  biU. " 

In  her  view,  perhaps  the  most  apparent 
and  dramatic  difference  between  Chicago, 
and  many  other  U.S.  cities  Is  the  vitality  of 
Its  central  community.  While  downtowns  In 
cities  such  as  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land have  withered,  Chicago's  has  remained 
vlt&l. 

She  Is  speaking  out  only  of  a  physical  area 
but  also  of  people— creative,  professional  peo- 
ple who  contribute  to  making  Chicago  a  cen- 
ter of  culture  that  stUl  attracts  those  who  no 
longer  live  In  the  city. 

Chicago  IB  an  exception  In  this  regard,  she 
says,  because  a  vital  center  city  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  a  "pluralistic  coalition"  ranging 
from  Intellectuals  and  artists  to  steel  and 
bank  executives  and  old-time  politicians,  all 
of  whom  have  a  personal  stake  In  seeing  the 
heart  of  the  city  thrive. 

She  gives  Mayor  Richard  Daley  credit  as 
an  effective  manager  of  these  groups  and  for 
managing  those  aspects  of  city  life  that  are 
In  their  Interest.  But  she  believes  the  mayor 
has  been  less  effective  In  dealing  with  more 
ln^>ortant  matters  of  crime,  racism  and 
school  problems.  "These  are  the  things  that 
undermine  the  quality  of  life  in  residential 
neighborhoods  and  will  determine  the  city's 
future  as  a  place  for  families,"  she  says. 

"The  success  of  the  city's  new  Central  Area 
Plan,"  she  says,  "will  hinge  on  providing 
good  schools  and  public  services.  Otherwise 
middle-class  famUles.  both  black  and  white 
and  however  urbane  their  tastes,  wUl  con- 
tinue to  drift  away  from  city  neighborhoods." 

Rapid  residential  development  of  Chicago 
suburbs  has  meant,  on  paper  at  least,  that 
the  supply  of  housing  Is  not  a  problem.  But. 
she  quickly  adds,  racism  and  poverty  still 
are. 

WhUe  area  p>opulatlon  was  growing  by  11 
per  cent  in  the  19«0s,  the  bousing  supply  was 
Increasing  33  per  cent.  However,  she  points 
out.  little  of  that  bousing  was  for  low- 
Income  families  and  not  nearly  enough  was 
buUt  near  the  new  factories  springing  up  in 
the  suburbs. 

No,  Doris  Holleb  does  not  say  all  Is  well 
and  right  with  Chicago.  Before  things  im- 
prove tor  cities  of  the  futare,  the  electorate 
will  have  to  d«iman«l  regional  planning.  "Pol- 


iticians aren't  going  to  relinquish  their  little 
baUlwlcks  voluntarily." 

Yet  she  is  still  hopeful,  still  optimistic 
about  how  Chicago  could  use  its  assets.  "Chi- 
cago has  the  Ingredients  that  could  put  tt 
in  the  forefront  of  this  kind  of  planning." 

Doris  HoUeb  lives  in  a  high-rise,  on  the 
11th  floor  of  an  elegant  old  building  near 
Belmont  Harbor.  The  lush  carpeting,  soft 
pUIows  and  dark  old  woods  of  the  furnish- 
ings obviously  have  been  selected  with  com- 
fort and  visual  pleasure  in  mind.  The  view, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  chosen  not  t» 
take  her  mind  from  work.  It  would  strike 
most  as  uninspiring:  flat  and  ];>eaked  roofs, 
streets  and  alleys  and  shops  stretching  west- 
ward uniU  they  blend  together  where  fac- 
tory smokestacks  break  the  horizon. 

She  sees,  of  course  the  scars,  the  blight  and 
decay  of  the  cityscape.  But  also  she  sees  what 
could  be  there. 

She  is  writing  a  book,  her  third  on  urban 
affairs.  It  will  be  about  the  futtire  of  cities 
and  explain  the  basis  of  her  optimism,  why 
she  believes  it  is  premature  to  write  them 
off  as  failures. 

Usually,  mornings  are  set  aside  to  work  on 
the  book.  This  morning,  however,  a  visitor 
has  come  and  Mrs.  Holleb  has  made  coffee 
and  now  is  looking  Intently  at  a  glass  of 
orange  juice  in  front  of  her  on  the  kitcheti 
table  as  she  talks  about  cities  and  her  career. 

She  Is  not  a  woman  who  dwells  on  tlje 
point  of  her  personal  achievement  In  a  pro- 
fession that  has  been  dominated  by  mea. 
But  she  suspects  that  If  there  had  been 
more  women  in  position  to  affect  the  direc- 
tion of  urban  growth,  modern  cities  might 
have  developed  differently. 

She  recalls  the  disapproval  of  "bedroom 
communities"  expressed  at  a  recent  Chicago 
conference  of  women  planners.  "Bedroom 
corrmiunitles  are  only  bedrooms  for  men," 
one  of  the  conferees  had  said.  "But  they're 
24-hour  dungeons  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren tr^ped  there,  without  transportation 
or  places  to  go." 

It  is  true,  she  says,  women  who  ai«e 
isolated  at  home  are  usually  Ignored  by  so- 
ciety. And  consider  what  commuting  In  the 
typical  urban  situation  Involves  for  tlie 
woman  who  needs  or  wants  to  work.  "An  hour 
on  the  highway  in  a  traffic  jam  is  critical  to  a 
working  woman  whose  family  and  chores  aM 
waiting  at  home.  And  black  women  are  vir- 
tually excluded  from  jobs  In  the  distant 
suburbs  when  public  transporation  is  poor." 

"One  reason  I  have  faith  in  what  can  be 
done  In  controlled  planning  In  the  19708," 
she  says,  "Is  that  there  are  vacant  areas  for 
regional  planners  to  work  with,  both  In  Van 
Inner-city  and  In  the  frontier  suburbs,  those 
at  the  farthest  edge  of  the  tirban  spread.  A 
big  problem  with  tirban  renewal  in  the  '50s 
and  '00s  was  that  there  was  really  no  plaoe 
for  relocation  housing.  Now,  as  the  city  thins 
out,  there  is." 

An  apparent  limit  In  Chicago's  outward  de- 
velopment also  is  an  encouraging  sign.  "Al- 
ter a  certain  distance,  it  becomes  too  ex- 
pensive to  extend  telephone  lines,  electricity, 
sewers,  water  lines  and  so  on.  We  have  a  kind 
of  breathing  space  to  concentrate  on  current 
problems  before  some  new  ones  pop  up."  she 
says  with  a  rueful  smile. 

Such  signs  hold  promise  yet  she  knovrs  a 
great  many  things  will  have  to  change  If  her 
optimism  is  to  remain  justified.  i 

Tax  structtires  need  to  be  reformed,  for  lo- 
stance,  so  that  they  are  lalrer  to  working- 
class  people  and  the  poor  and  so  basic  ser- 
vices f-icb  as  health  care  and  schools  can  be 
provli...d  with  equally  high  standards  for 
all. 

She  believes  the  federal  government 
should  assume  full  responsibility  for  services 
that  transcend  municipal  and  state  boun- 
daries— welfare,  for  Instance.  But  ahe  still  see 
a  very  vital  role  for  state  government,  eoa- 
trary  to  arguments  that  It  is  otastdetc.  Fgr 
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one  thing,  metropolitan  government  Is  highly 
unlikely  to  be  accepted  in  most  urban  areas. 
"World  government  would  probably  happen 
first."  she  says  whimsically.  "Thta  leaves  state 
government  as  the  logical  source  of  compre- 
hensive regional  policies." 

At  the  same  time,  government  at  all  levels 
must  move  from  a  tradition  of  trying  to  man- 
age crisis  to  a  policy  of  long-range  planning, 
she  says. 

"Forward  motion  on  tough  issues  la  only 
possible  when  problems  come  to  a  head,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  threatened  collaptse  of  the 
CTA  and  the  energy  crisis.  State  legislatures 
normally  wouldn't  think  of  giving  up  their 
power  to  rule  on  budgets  and  programs  every 
year.  But  when  a  crisis  develops  and  there  Is 
pressure  on  them,  they're  more  likely  to 
agree  to  long-range  solutions  like  an  RTA." 

She  has  finished  the  glass  of  orange  Juice 
and  is  gazing  out  her  kitchen  window.  She 
turns  suddenly  and  smiles. 

"The  other  apartment  on  this  floor  faces 
Lake  Michigan.  I  wouldn't  trade  for  anv- 
thlng."  ' 


TURKISH    OPIUM 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  21,  1974. 
carried  a  news  story  that  was  as  disturb- 
ing as  it  was  unexpected.  The  headline 
read  "Turkey  Asks  United  States  for  Re- 
study  of  Ban  on  Cultivation  of  Opium" 
and  the  story  confirmed  that: 

Ttirkey  has  asked  the  United  States  to 
uudertake  a  Joint  re-examlnatlon  of  the  ban 
on  cultivation  of  opium  by  Turkish  farms, 
Foreign  Ministry  sources  said  today. 

The  ban  was  ordered  by  the  army-sup- 
ported Government  of  Premier  Nlhat  Erlm 
in  1971  under  strong  pressure  from  the  Nixon 
Administration.  It  went  Into  effect  last  year, 
and  the  whlte-and-wlne-colored  flowers  of 
the  opium  poppy  disappeared  from  the  Anat- 
olian Plateau. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  United  States  gave  Turkey  $35.7  mil- 
lion In  exchange  for  the  ban. 

•  •  •  »  » 
American   narcotics   agents   believed   that 

80  per  cent  of  the  heroin  that  entered  the 
United  States  lUegaUy  originated  In  the  small 
poppy  fields  In  Anatolia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  engage  in 
any  reexamination  of  the  ban  on  the 
cultivation  of  opium  by  Turkish  fanners. 
Our  original  agreement  with  the  Turkish 
Government  was  based  on  humanitarian 
principles  which  do  not  change  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Heroin  is  evil.  The 
cultivation  of  opium  from  which  heroin 
is  derived  is  a  social  evil  of  incalculable 
proportions.  To  even  suggest  that  the 
ban  on  growing  of  oplimi  is  something 
that  can  be  reexamined  is  to  suggest  that 
there  are  times  and  places  and  circum- 
stances under  which  civilized  human  be- 
ings can  take  differing  attitudes  toward 
human  slavery  which,  after  all,  is  what 
heroin  addiction  leads  to. 

One  of  the  first  proposals  I  made  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  on  April  1, 1971.  was  a  reso- 
lution to  ban  all  ectmomlc  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  that  do  not  eliminate 
the  "production,  processing  and  export  of 
narcotic  drugs."  At  that  time  I  said: 

The  availability  of  narcoUc  drugs  In  the 
United  States  continues  undiminished,  thus 
debasing,  destroying  and.  In  many  tragic  In- 
stancee,  killing  the  youttx  of  our  Nation. 
Within  the  last  8  ywuv.  New  York  City  has 
loet  more  Uvea  to  drug  abuse  than  the  entire 
SUte  of  New  York  has  lost  In  Vietnam  w»r. 


In  New  York  City,  100,000  narcotic  addicts 
spend  an  average  of  $35  a  day  on  narcotic 
drugs,  or  approximately  $1.3  bUllon  a  year. 
It  Is  estimated  that  98  i)erc©nt  of  narcotic 
addicts  support  their  habit  by  turning  to 
crime. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  a  critical  problem  that  has  entered 
hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  American  homes, 
and  that  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  to  control  the  il- 
legal traffic  In  narcotic  drugSw  .  . 

The  Times  article  contains  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
Turan  Gunes: 

The  sacriflces  we  have  to  bear  for  humanity 
cannot  be  placed  on  our  shoulders  alone. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  sacrifices  Turkey  can 
make  for  other  people  and  nations. 

There  is  a  kind  of  macabre  quality 
about  that  quotation  that  chills  the 
blood.  Is  it  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
government  that  a  prohibition  of  the 
wholesale  production  and  export  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  is  some  kind  of  "sacrifice"?  I 
invite  the  Turkish  Minister  to  come  to 
some  of  our  narcotic  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters in  New  York  City  and  talk  to  those 
whose  minds  and  souls  eind  very  lives 
have  been  ruined  by  narcotics.  I  invite 
him  to  spend  a  night  cruising  in  a  patrol 
car  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, with  its  overburdened  police- 
men attempting  to  fight  a  crimewave 
made  Incredibly  more  vicious  and  more 
widespread  because  of  drug  addiction.  If 
the  Tiarkish  Minister  is  worried  about 
"sacrifices."  he  should  see  the  human 
sacrifices  that  are  made  on  the  altar  of 
the  gods  of  drugs,  drugs  that  he  now 
wants  to  have  grown  once  more  in  Tur- 
key. 

There  is  a  further  Irony  to  all  of  this, 
Mr.  President.  As  I  speak,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  New 
York  State  is  in  a  Turkish  jail  with  a 
minimum  sentence  of  30  years,  for  the 
offense  of  smuggling  4.4  pounds  of  hash- 
ish. This  sentence  was  given  after  Mr. 
Billy  Hayes  had  already  served  time  in 
jail  for  possession  of  this  same  hashish. 
If  the  smuggling  of  4.4  pounds  of  hash- 
ish Is  seen  by  the  Turks  to  be  so  evil  that 
a  young  man  must  spend  30  years  of  his 
life  rotting  away  in  a  Turkish  jail,  how 
much  more  evil  is  the  wholesale  cultiva- 
tion, production,  and  export  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  chief  among  which, 
in  terms  of  physical  destruction,  is 
heroin? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
today  writing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  asking  him  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  engage  in  any 
reexamination  concerning  the  ban  on 
opium  growing.  I  realize  that  the  Turks, 
if  they  wish,  can  unilaterally  decide  to 
begin  once  more  cultivating  a  harvest 
of  evil.  But  if  they  so  choose,  let  it  be  by 
their  own  decision  and  not  with  any  help 
from  us.  If  they  do  so  choose,  I  will  urge 
the  Senate  to  insist  that  the  President 
immedately  implement  the  sanctions 
proposed  In  my  resolution  of  April  1, 
1971,  and  that  have  been  incorporated  in 
substance  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiu)  in  ita  entirety. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TiTRKBT  AsKa  United  States  ron  Restudt  or 
Banon  Ctn-TivATioN  or  Opium 

Ankara,  TnuKET,  Feb.  20.— Turkey  has 
asked  the  United  States  to  undertake  a  Joint 
re-examlnation  of  the  ban  on  cultivation  of 
opium  by  Turkish  farms.  Foreign  Ministry 
sources  said  today. 

The  ban  was  ordered  by  the  army-sup- 
ported  Government  of  Premier  Nlhat  Erim  in 
1971  under  strong  pressure  from  the  Nixon 
Administration.  It  went  Into  effect  last  year, 
and  the  whlte-and-wlne-colored  flowers  of 
the  opium  poppy  disappeared  from  the  Ana- 
tolian Plateau.  A  hundred  thousand  families 
that  had  made  aU  or  part  of  their  living  from 
the  sale  of  opium  had  to  turn  to  other  less 
lucrative  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley  and 
sugar  beets. 

The  United  States  gave  Turkey  $35.7- 
mlUlon  in  exchange  for  the  ban.  Part  of  this 
was  paid  to  farmers  as  direct  compensation. 
In%'estments  were  to  have  been  made  In  the 
oplum-growlng  region  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  Increase  farmers'  inctMnes. 

But  because  the  ban  was  Introduced  sud- 
denly and  without  preparation,  no  big  Invest- 
ments were  made.  Farmers  veho  had  sold 
their  opium  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
black  marketeers  thus  became  poorer. 

The  United  States  had  been  exerting  pres- 
sure on  Turkey  to  ban  opium  cultivation 
since  the  early  nineteen-slxtles.  American 
narcotics  agents  believed  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  heroin  that  entered  the  United  States 
Ulegally  originated  In  the  small  poppy  fields 
In  Anatolia.  As  a  result  of  the  American 
pressure,  the  number  of  provinces  where 
popples  were  grown  decreased  from  42 — out 
of  72— In  1960  to  7  In  1970  and  i  In  1971. 
Compensation  for  giving  up  poppy  cultiva- 
tion was  paid  only  to  farmers  In  these  four 
provinces. 

During  the  election  campaign  last  October, 
all  Turkish  parties  promised  to  review  the 
ban.  Bulent  Ecevlt,  leader  of  the  victorious 
Republican  People's  party,  now  the  Premier, 
had  pledged  to  lift  the  ban.  However,  he  had 
said  he  would  do  this  In  a  way  that  would 
not  arouse  international  concern. 

Premier  Ecevlt's  Foreign  Minister,  Turan 
Gunes,  told  the  United  States  Ambassador 
William  P.  Macombe  Jr.,  last  week  that 
"Turkey  and  the  United  States  must  re- 
examine the  Issue  without  any  prejudg- 
ment," according  to  a  Foreign  Ministry 
source. 

TUKKISH    "sacrifices"    CtrED 

Mr.  Gunes  later  said  In  an  Interview: 
"VUlagers  In  the  opltmi-growlng  regions  are 
In  a  very  difficult  position  socially  and  eco- 
nomically." Turkey  Is  concerned  over  the 
drug-addlctlon  problem  In  the  world,  he  said, 
but  he  added:  "The  sacrifices  we  have  to  bear 
for  humanity  cannot  be  placed  on  our 
shoulders  alone.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  sac- 
rifices Turkey  can  make  for  other  people  and 
nations." 

Turkey  does  not  have  an  addiction  prob- 
lem. 

There  has  been  no  official  reaction  from 
Washington  so  far  to  the  Turkish  request. 
However,  American  sources  here  say  that  the 
United  States  Government  Is  against  a  lift- 
ing of  the  ban.  After  the  Turkish  ban  was 
Imposed,  they  say,  the  quantity  of  heroin 
reaching  the  United  States  decreased  sig- 
nificantly and  prices  more  than  doubled. 


RESTORING  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
of  restoring  public  confidence  is  one  that 
faces  all  of  our  institutions  at  this  trou- 
blesome point  In  our  Nation's  history. 
A  Louis  Harris  survey  over  the  past  5 
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years  shows  a  massive  loss  of  faith  in 
business,  organized  religion,  and  our 
military  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Leaders  of  these  institutions  are  aware 
of  what  is  at  stake.  Stanley  J.  Goodman, 
chairman  of  the  May  Department 
Stores  Co.,  in  a  recent  speech  to  na- 
tional retailers,  warned : 

If  the  public  generally  feels  that  the  alms 
of  business  are  at  cross  purposes  with  those 
of  the  people  of  otir  country  .  .  .,  then  the 
root  purpose  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
could  (also)   come  under  serious  question. 

What  Mr.  Goodman  proposed  is  a 
change  in  the  philosophy  of  business 
management,  replacing  the  old  slogan, 
"What's  good  for  General  Motors  is 
good  for  the  country,"  with  one  that  says, 
"What's  good  for  the  people  is  good  for 
business."  He  added: 

with  the  proper  attitude,  we  can  turn  some 
of  our  troubles  to  our  benefit. 

The  oil  embargo  will  speed  the  search 
for  solutions  to  an  already  developing 
energy  crisis.  Watergate  has  illuminated 
the  need  for  higher  ethical  standards 
throughout  our  society. 

There  is  no  one  simple  formula  for 
restoring  faith  in  ourselves  and  our  in- 
stitutions. Thus,  Mr.  Goodman  offers  his 
approach  for  the  business  community. 
Ivan  Hill  as  president  of  the  nonprofit 
American  Viewpoint,  Inc.,  has  been 
seeking  to  promote  ethical  conduct 
through  education  and  through  the  study 
of  ethical  conduct  codes  and  their  en- 
forcement. The  point  Is  that  an  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  higher  standards 
is  half  the  battle  won.  The  Congress  can 
and  should  set  an  example  through  the 
conduct  of  its  Members.  We  must  put 
our  house  in  order. 

Business  and  other  institutions  must 
recognize  and  solve  their  respective 
problems.  Irving  Kristol,  writing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  January  17,  suggests 
that: 

The  problem  is  one  of  candor  and  credi- 
bility, not  (one)  of  "public  relations." 

I  would  submit  that  it  is  the  Ivan 
Hills  and  the  Irving  Kristols  who  can 
point  the  way  to  accompUsh  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  commitment  to  Integrity,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kris- 
tol's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Credibilitt    or    Corporations 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

"Tls  the  season  for  scapegoatlng,  and  the 
large  corporation  is  once  again  everyone's  fa- 
vorite candidate  for  ritual  slaughter.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  the  oU  companies  e^>eclally 
that  are  being  positioned  on  the  altar.  They 
are  accused  (and  are  convicted  forthwith)  of 
probably  contriving  the  present  oU  shortage 
and  of  certainly  perpetuating  It. 

Anyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject these  past  couple  of  years  wUl  know  what 
nonsense  this  is.  Whatever  the  sins  of  the  oil 
companies,  Inattentlveness  to  a  possible 
shortage  of  their  commodity  is  not  one  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  oU  companies 
have  long  been  shouting  into  deaf  ears  that 
an  energy  crisis  was  looming,  that  without  a 
more  adequate  return  on  investment  there 
was  no  possibility  of  increasing  the  energy 
supply,  and  that  governmental  regulatory 
policies     together     with     environmentalist 


fanaticism   were   exacerbating    an    already 
serious  situation. 

But  no  one  is  really  interested  in  the  facts 
of  the  matter.  In  the  debased  version  of  dem- 
ocratic politics  which  prevails  today,  political 
demagoguery  and  popular  paranoia — both  as 
it  happens,  so  congenial  to  the  melodramat- 
ic temperament  of  our  mass  media — demand 
that  blame  always  and  Instantly  be  assigned 
to  shadowy  "profiteers."  After  all.  If  thmgs 
go  v.Tong,  what  other  possible  explanation 
is  there.  It  can't  be  public  opinion,  which  Is 
always  right,  or  the  politicians,  who  are  al- 
ways dedicated  to  the  commonweal,  or  mis- 
fortunes of  historical  circumstance,  from 
which  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  exempt. 
So  it  has  to  be  someone  or  something  that 
has  an  Interest  In,  say,  higher  prices  for  oil, 
as  the  oil  companies  unquestionably  do. 

In  a  sense,  none  of  this  is  new.  In  any  de- 
mocracy, large  and  powerful  organizations 
which  are  In  business  to  make  a  profit  will  In- 
evitably be  regarded — have  always  been  re- 
garded— with  distaste  and  suspicion.  The 
power  of  the  large  corporation  appears  "irre- 
sponsible" precisely  because  of  the  anonym- 
ity which  cloaks  it;  one  doesn't  know  who  is 
mailing  all  those  decisions  that  affect  otir 
lives,  or  why,  and  in  such  a  case  the  nastiest 
Interpretation  seems  as  plausible  as  any 
other.  And  when  these  decisions  become  dra- 
matically costly  to  the  average  citizen.  It  Is 
the  nastiest  Interpretation  that  will  come 
most  naturally  to  mind. 

GETTING  AWAY  WITH  MTJRDER 

Nor  is  this  state  of  affairs  wholly  to  be 
deplored.  Within  limits,  the  fear  and  dis- 
like of  "bigness"  is  a  healthy  democratic  in- 
stinct, because  It  Is  Indeed  true  that,  as  large 
organizations  come  to  dominate  our  lives, 
each  one  of  us  loses  a  measure  of  freedom 
and  sovereignty.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  large 
organizations  are  here  to  stay.  No  reasonable 
person  can  envisage  dismantling  these  struc- 
tures— their  existence  Is  the  precondition  for 
too  many  benefits,  to  which  we  are  strongly 
attached.  So  when  hostUlty  to  "big  business" 
goes  beyond  a  certain  limit,  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  some  form  of  nationalization.  A 
government-owned  or  government-operated 
enterprise  is  beyond  reproach  so  far  as  con- 
cerns its  motives — it  Is,  as  we  blithely  (and 
mindlessly)  say,  "publicly"  owned  and  oper- 
ated, and  Its  rationale  is  "service,"  not  prof- 
it. That  this  enterprise  may  then  be  less 
efficient,  more  bureaucratic,  and  not  at  all 
responsive  to  public  needs  somehow  doesn't 
matter.  The  Post  Office  gets  away  with  mur- 
der while  AT&T  is  crucified  for  every  fault, 
simply  because  in  the  one  case  manage- 
ment's motives  are  assumed  to  be  "pure" 
while  in  the  other  they  are  by  definition 
"Impure." 

There  is  already  some  talk  about  national- 
izing the  large  oU  companies  and  it  can  be 
fairly  predicted  that,  in  every  successive  eco- 
nomic crisis,  other  industries  wUl  seem  like 
logical  candidates  for  "public"  ownership.  It 
is  possible  to  think  that  this  trend  is  irre- 
versible, that  it  is  inherent  In  the  dynamics 
of  a  liberal  democracy  whose  instinct  for 
limited  government  becomes  progressively 
weaker  whUe  its  Instinct  for  bureaucratl- 
cally-imposed  "equality  of  sacrifice"  (this  the 
Post  Office  does  atccompllsh)  grows  stronger. 
Still,  It  Is  also  possible  to  think  that  this 
process  can  at  least  be  slowed  down,  and 
that  It  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  large 
corporations  to  do  something  for  their  own 
survival.  So  the  question  is:  What  is  to  be 
done? 

Essentially,  as  I  see  It,  the  problem  Is  one 
of  candor  and  credlbUity,  not — repeat:  not — 
of  "public  relations."  Indeed,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  large  corxx)ratlons  find  It  so  difficult 
to  persuade  the  public  of  anything  Is  that  the 
public  always  suspects  them  of  engaging  In 
clever  public  relations.  Instead  of  sln^ily 
telling  the  truth.  And  the  reason  the  public 
Is  so  suspicious  Is  because  our  large  corpora- 


tions so  habitually  do  engage  In  clever  pub- 
lic relations  instead  of  simply  telling  the 
truth. 

For  instance,  what  is  one  to  make  of  a  cor- 
poration which  proudly  announces  that  it 
has  Just  completed  the  most  profitable  year 
in  its  history — and  then  simultaneously  de- 
clares that  its  return  on  capital  Is  pitifully 
inadequate,  that  it  is  suffering  from  a  terri- 
ble cost -squeeze,  etc..  etc.?  In  1973.  most 
corporations  were  engaged  in  precisely  this 
kind  of  double-talk.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
created  so  enormous  a  credibility  gap? 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  1973  was  not  so 
profitable  a  year  for  our  large  corporations. 
One  would  see  this  instantly  if  corporations 
reported  their  profits  in  constant  dollars— 
i  e.,  corrected  for  inflation.  Trade  unions  do 
this  when  they  report  their  members'  earn- 
ings to  the  world  at  large — they  don't  want 
to  look  lilce  "profiteers"  when  they  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Corporations,  In  con- 
trast, do  seem  to  be  under  a  compulsion  to 
look  like  "profiteers" — even  when  they  are 
not,  in  fact,  operating  at  a  particularly 
profitable  level.  The  explanation  for  this 
bizarre  behavior  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vailing standards  of  "successful  mangement" 
in  the  corporate  world. 

It  Is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  standards,  over  the  past  quarter- 
century,  have  come  to  be  set  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  speculators  on  Wall  Street, 
who  determine  the  price  of  the  corporation's 
common  stock.  I  say  "speculators,"  not 
"shareholders,"  because  the  authentic  share- 
holder of  yesteryear  is  a  vanishing  breed. 
Most  stock  today  Is  purchased  by  people  and 
institutions  whose  sole  intention  is  to  hold  it 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  and  then  sell  it  at 
a  profit.  They  do  not  "Invest"  In  a  company 
but  are  rather  in  the  business  of  trading  in 
Its  securities.  These  are  the  people  to  whom 
corporate  managements  are,  in  the  end.  re- 
sponsible. In  their  annual  reports,  and  in 
their  advertising,  corporations  still  like  tt- 
sustain  the  legend  that  their  legal  owners  are 
"shareholders  ■ — people  who  have  invested 
their  capital  in  the  company  and.  over  a  life- 
time, shau-e  in  the  company's  fortunes  for 
better  or  worse.  In  reality,  the  fate  of  cor- 
porate management  Is  ultimately  decided  by 
a  motley  group  of  speculators,  and  Just  about 
the  sole  criterion  of  successful  management 
Is  whether  or  not  it  has  managed  to  estab- 
lish a  relatively  fancy  price  for  Its  securities 
In  the  stock  market. 

The  result,  inevitably.  Is  consistent  decep- 
tion which  varies  only  m  degree.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  the  myth  of  an  "affluent  society" 
became  so  prevalent — a  myth,  which,  in  turn, 
gave  birth  to  all  kinds  of  popular  fantasies 
about  the  standard  of  living  that  Americans 
are  "entitled"  to — Is  that  corporations  have 
helped  propagate  it  by  grossly  overstating 
their  earnings.  They  accomplish  this  by 
sleazy  accounting,  shrewd  accountmg,  or 
technically  honest  but  stUl  misleading  ac- 
counting. What  we  call  "the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations"  Is  really  but  another 
version  of  an  old-fashioned  speculative  fever 
on  a  mass  scale.  The  modem  corporation 
helps  to  engender  and  sustain  this  fever — 
and  when  reality  dawns,  as  it  always  does, 
the  corporation  is  sure  to  be  held  responsible 
for  reality's  shortcommgs. 

At  a  recent  conference,  attended  by  some 
dozen  top  executives  of  major  corporations.  I 
inquired  why  they  don't  take  infiatlon  Into 
account  when  they  compose  their  annual  re- 
ports. The  only  answer  I  got  was  that.  If 
someone  would  start  doing  it,  they  would  be 
quite  content  to  follow,  but  that  they  were 
not  about  to  take  the  lead  m  dlspensmg  such 
bitter — If  wholesome — medicine.  These  same 
executives,  of  course,  are  Intensely  and  sin- 
cerely interested  In  "the  social  responsibility 
of  corporations"  and  are  quite  willing  to  con- 
template "bold  initiatives"  in  training  the 
ghetto  poor,  serving  our  urban  problems, 
etc.  In  other  words,  they  aire  eetger  to  assume 
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responsibilities  for  varloiu  and  remote  taska 
they  probably  cannot  accomplish,  but  loath 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  Tor  doing  what 
can  be  easily  done;  l.e..  giving  the  public  a 
true  picture  of  tbe  condition  of  their  enter- 
prises. It  la.  on  the  whole,  a  neat  prescription 
for  corporate  suicide. 

THE    MATTER    OF   STOCK    OPTIONS 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  reasons  cor- 
porate executives  are  so  concerned  about  the 
way  Wall  Street  regards  their  securities  is 
that  so  many  of  them  are  the  owners  of  stock 
opticus,  and  therefore  have  a  personal  In- 
terest in  the  matter.  But  should  such  an  In- 
terest be  ptermitted  to  exist?  Why  should 
corporate  executives  be  permitted  to  trade  In 
the  securities  of  their  own  firm?  There  may 
be  something  to  be  said  for  executives  own- 
ing stock  in  their  corporations,  but  tja  recog- 
nize the  right  of  executives  to  sell  stock  In 
their  own  companies — however  this  stock  is 
acquired — is  to  create  the  favorable  condi- 
tions for  scandals  Involving  "iusider  trading." 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  insist  that  no 
executive  be  permitted  to  sell  any  of  his  stock 
In  his  company  so  long  as  he  holds  office? 

I  will  be  told — I  have  been  told — that  any 
such  restriction  would  make  stock  options 
meaningless,  since  corporate  executives,  not 
being  wealthy  men  for  the  most  part,  have 
to  sell  their  stock  In  order  to  get  the  money 
to  exercise  new  stock  options.  But  are  stock 
options  aU  that  desirable  anyhow?  It  seems 
to  me  that  many  corporate  executives  suffer 
from  a  confusion  of  Identity — they  think 
that  they  are  entitled  to  entrepreneurial  re- 
wards Instead  of  merely  managerial  ones, 
which  Is  to  say,  they  think  they  have  the 
right  to  become  wealthy — that  Is  the  hope 
behind  stock  options — not  simply  to  be  well 
paid.  (The  President  of  the  United  States 
apparently  has  been  the  victim  of  this  same 
confusion.)  But  corporate  executives  are  not 
entrepreneurs;  they  do  not  take  the  risks  of 
entrepreneurs  and  are  not  entitled  to  the 
rewards.  They  are  employes  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Just  like  the  switchboard  operator,  and 
should  expect  the  some  kinds  of  benefits 
other  employees  get — a  decent  salary,  an 
adequate  pension,  and  the  rest.  If  they  wish 
to  become  wealthy  men,  they  ought  to  go 
Into  business  for  themselves. 

It  Is,  I  would  suggest,  this  same  confusion 
between  entrepreneurial  rewards  and  man- 
agement rewards  that  establishes  salary 
levels  for  executives  which.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  are  Indecently  high.  I  know  It  will  be 
said  that  you  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  In 
order  to  get  "the  best  available  talent."  But 
we  are  all  aware  It  doesn't  quite  work  that 
way.  No  corporation  goes  out  shopping  for 
executive  talent,  trying  to  obtain  the  best  for 
the  least  amount  of  money.  The  levels  of 
corporate  salaries  are  fixed  beforehand  and 
the  salary  varies  with  the  title,  not  with  the 
man. 

Who  fixes  these  levels?  Why,  other  corpo- 
rate executives,  of  course,  who  are  called 
"directors."  That's  a  very  cozy  arrangement. 
One  can  be  sure  that  If  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sors, government  officials  and  plumbers  were 
set  by  committees  of  professors,  government 
official  and  plumbers,  they  would  be  much 
higher  than  they  now  are.  Every  profession 
and  occupation  tends  to  have  a  high  opinion 
of  itself.  Besides,  It  can  always  be  "demon- 
strated" that  a  high  salary  Is  really  quite 
small  In  comparison  with  all  the  benefits 
which  win  accrue  to  the  Institution  by  rea- 
son of  the  splendid  and  well-rewarded 
talents  that  populate  it. 

AH   UBGKKT   QITESTIOK 

But  if  such  benefits  are  not  realized?  This 
question  is  an  urgent  one,  since  we  are 
clearly  entering  a  period  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  a  great  many  Aznerlcans. 
How  many  corporate  executives  are  going  to 
cut  their  salaries  because  their  firms  are 
doing  badly?  And  If  they  do  cut  them,  by 
how  much  will  they  cut?  One  caa  foresee  a 


corporation  president  proudly  announcing 
to  six  million  unemployed  Americans  that  he 
Is  reducing  his  salary  by  20% — say,  from 
$200,000  a  year  to  •160.000  a  year — and  then 
wondering  why  no  one  is  impressed  with  his 
self-imposed  "sacrifice." 

There  is  much  more  that  can,  and  should, 
and  hopefully  will  be  said— and,  of  course, 
debated — along  these  lines.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  the  American  corpora- 
tion is  in  serious  trouble,  to  which  It  Is  re- 
acting in  a  largely  frivolous  way.  Social  re- 
sponsibility begins  at  home,  and  If  the  large 
corporation  wishes  to  gain  the  trust  of  the 
American  public,  it  has  to  consider  what 
kinds  of  changes  will  make  It  more  worthy 
of  tills  trust.  It  is  true  that  the  corporate 
image  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  It  de- 
serves. But  it  is  also  true  that  this  image  is 
not  going  to  be  changed  by  the  mlrror-maglc 
of  "public  relations."  There  is  no  reason  why 
"Operation  Candor"  sliould  be  restricted  to 
the  Wliile  House. 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CONTROL  OF  RAPE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  6 
months  ago,  I  introduced  S.  2422,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape.  Among 
the  compelling  reasons  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  1972  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  which  clearly  showed  a  steady 
and  alarming  increase  in  the  volume  of 
reported  forcible  rapes  in  America.  Ten 
days  after  I  introduced  S.  2422,  I  was 
heartened  by  a  Justice  Department  an- 
nouncement which  indicated  that  serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  declined  1 
percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  1973 
and  that  95  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
reported  actual  decreases  in  serious 
crime  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  I 
requested  a  copy  of  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  for  the  period  January-June 
1973,  and  without  question,  the  Justice 
Department's  annoimcement  told  the 
truth ;  but  as  is  the  case  with  many  leads, 
the  announcement  did  not  reveal  the 
whole  truth. 

For  while  it  was  true  that  the  prop- 
erty crimes  of  burglary,  larceny-theft, 
and  auto  theft  as  a  group  decreased  by 
2  percent,  it  was  also  tme  that  forcible 
rape  shot  up  by  8  percent  nationally  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1973  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  1972.  Moreover,  the 
Januarj'-June  1973  report  revealed  that 
forcible  rape  increased  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent in  every  region  of  the  country  and 
17  percent  in  the  Northeastern  States; 
that  forcible  rape  expanded  by  15  per- 
cent in  both  rural  areas  and  cities  with 
populations  over  1  million;  and  that  forc- 
ible rape  grew  by  6  percent  in  suburban 
areas.  I  find  these  statistics  particularly 
depressing  in  light  of  the  fact  that  rape 
is  one  of  the  most  underreported  crimes 
in  America.  As  practically  every  expert 
in  the  field  will  testify,  when  it  comes  to 
rape  and  sexual  assaults  we  are  only  see- 
ing the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  my  bill, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  is  to 
undertake  a  national  effort  to  curtail  the 
crime  of  rape  and  to  set  in  motion  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  aid  and  protect  the  vic- 
tims of  this  offense.  During  the  past  6 
months,  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  public  and  congressional  response 
to  e.  2422.  Since  this  bill  was  introduced. 
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19  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  2422.  At  this  time,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ators Stevens,  Moss,  Stevinsov,  Abotjr- 
EZK,  Kennedy,  Htjmphrey,  Beall,  Hat- 
field, Chiles,  Gravel,  Hughes,  Ribicoff, 
MclNTYRE,  Randolph,  Tttnney,  Cranston! 
Mondale,  Case,  and  Javiis  for  joining 
with  me  on  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  would  also  add  that  my  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  H.  John  Heinz 
m,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.R.  10848  now 
enjoys  the  support  of  51  Members  of  the 
House. 

As  recently  as  last  evening,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1974,  NBC  television  presented  a 
frank  and  revealing  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  a  victim  of  rape.  "A 
Case  of  Rape"  vividly  depicted  both  the 
mental  and  physical  anguish  the  victim 
is  forced  to  imdergo,  both  during  as  well 
as  aft«r  the  crime,  and  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  rape  upon  those  around 
her.  Yet  what  perhaps  came  across  most 
clearly  was  the  near  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining a  conviction  under  our  present 
laws.  As  was  rather  bitterly,  yet  possibly 
all  too  accurately  pointed  out  by  the 
prosecutor  in  the  story,  it  might  be  fruit- 
less to  ti-y  a  rape  case  unless  the  victim 
is  "a  90-year-old  nun  with  at  least  four 
stab  wounds." 

S.  2422  is  aimed  directly  at  this  na- 
tional shame  and  tragedy.  As  I  said  last 
September  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced— 

The  time  has  come  for  our  society  to  con- 
sider the  rape  laws  as  they  are  now  written. 
Rather  than  protecting  a  woman's  interest 
in  maintaining  her  physical  Integrity,  peace 
of  mind,  or  her  abUity  to  move  about  as 
freely  as  a  man  might  without  fear  of  sex- 
ual attack,  the  laws  may  poecibly  be  having 
the  opposite  effect  by  hindering  the  prose- 
cution of  attackers.  Clearly  the  laws  as  they 
stand  today  do  not  effectively  deter  rapists. 
Indeed,  given  the  treatment  tiiat  victims  are 
subjected  to  by  the  police,  hospitals,  the 
prosecution,  and  the  law  Itself  In  some  Juris- 
dictions, the  rapist  could  not  wish  for  any 
more  unwitting  allies  to  aid  and  abet  him 
In  his  defense. 

As  our  newspapers,  television,  and  ra- 
dios tell  us  and  we  all  know  so  well,  the 
victims  of  rape  and  other  sexual  assaults 
are  not  only  women.  Visit  a  prison  or 
reformatory  and  talk  with  the  wardens, 
and  the  guards,  and  the  inmates.  They 
will  tell  you  about  the  pervasive  and  op- 
pressive fear  of  sexual  assault  which  per- 
meates our  so-called  corrdctional  insti- 
tutions. 

Listen  to  mothers  and  fathers  whose 
daughters  and  sons  have  been  victimized 
by  sexual  offenders.  In  this  connection. 
I  recently  read  a  report  by  the  Children's 
Division  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation which  concluded  that — 

The  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  Is 
of  unknown  national  dimensions  but.  find- 
ings strongly  point  to  the  prDbability  of  an 
enormous  national  Incidence  many  times 
larger  than  the  reported  incidence  of  physi- 
cal abuse  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the 
American  Humane  Ajssociation  Report 
on  Protecting  the  Child  Victim  of  Sex 
Crimes  Committed  by  Adults  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

PROTECTING  THE  CHILD  VICTIM  OF  SEX  CRIMES 

Committed  bt  Adttlts 

Child  victims  of  adult  sex  offenders  are  a 
community's  least  protected  children.  Fre- 
quent victims  of  parental  neglect,  they  are, 
almost  always,  also  neglected  by  the  com- 
munity which  has  consistently  failed  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  this  as  a  sub- 
stantial problem. 

It  is  possible  that  society's  refusal  to  face 
this  problem  in  all  ita  implications  is  the  in- 
congruous reality  of  its  existence  In  the 
midst  of  our  highly  developed  civilization. 
The  fact  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  un- 
palatable. It  is  a  reminder  and  a  symbol 
of  society's  failure  to  control  destructive 
human  behavior — of  society's  inability  to 
protect  its  most  defenseless  from  exposure 
to  the  depraved,  primitive  and  emotionally 
sick  cravings  of  a  disoriented  few. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  most 
communities  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
needs  of  these  children.  Their  cry  for  help 
Is  unheeded — It  Is  unheard  or  ignored.  In 
the  comparatively  few  instances  where  such 
situations  are  publicized  community  con- 
cern Is  projected  In  punitive  measures 
against  the  offender.  There  Is  swift  action 
to  Impose  sanctions  against  the  guUty  adult 
but  scant  appraisal  of  the  damage  to  the 
child  victim. 

These  children  are  acutely  in  need  of  serv- 
ices to  protect  them  against  repeated  of- 
fenses and  to  help  reduce  the  effects  of  the 
traumatic  occurrence.  If  the  abrasive  ef- 
fects of  sexual  abuse  are  to  be  controlled 
on  behalf  of  the  child's  long  range  Interests 
then  the  community  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  such  highly  skilled  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  as  may  be  required. 

The  paucity  of  Information  regarding  the 
Incidence  of  sex  crimes  against  chUdren  and 
the  absence  of  data  assessing  the  Impact  and 
effect  of  the  sexual  victimization  on  the 
child  victim's  emotional  health  result  in  a 
general  failure  to  mo\int  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  this  national  problem. 

defining  thk  problem 

Sex  acts  committed  against  children  run 
the  full  range  of  sex  experiences,  partic- 
ularly m  Its  deviant  forms.  The  more  usual 
victims  are  girls.  Boy  victims  are  ntunerous 
and  their  Involvement  Is  chiefly  In  homo- 
sexual activity. 

Because  sex  crimes  are  so  personal  and  be- 
cause they  relate  to  areas  which  in  our  cul- 
ture are  laden  with  taboos  and  strong  emo- 
tional impact,  child  victims  are  exposed  to 
serious  emotional  stresses  and  tensions.  Enor- 
mous blocks  In  terms  of  fear,  guilt,  shame 
and  loss  of  self-esteem  are  often  created.  The 
amount  of  damage  to  the  mental  health  and 
personality  development  of  the  child  vic- 
tim cannot  be  readily  assessed.  There  has 
been  too  Uttle  research  on  this  specific  prob- 
lem. 

The  situation  is  compounded  by  the  very 
real  and  urgent  objective  of  criminal  law — 
the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  adult  of- 
fender. Law  enforcement  personnel — police 
and  prosecutor — are  under  pressure,  and 
sometimes  under  fire,  of  pubUc  concern  and 
public  opinion  to  make  an  alr-tlght  case 
against  "degenerates"  who  prey  on  children. 
The  natural  consequence  is  that  what  hap- 
pens to  children  In  the  process  seems  of  less- 
er importance,  or  Is  lost  sight  of,  in  the  de- 
sire and  rush  to  met  the  clamor  of  public 
demands  for  retribution.  Little  thought  Is 
given  by  the  community  to  the  problems  of 
the  child  victim  and  his  parents  whose  needs 
and  rights  are  often  trampled  In  the  pursuit 
of  sanctions  against  the  offender. 

With  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  a  prime 
objective,  the  needs  of  the  child  victim  be- 


come subordinate.  While  there  may  be  rec- 
ognition of  a  child's  need  for  medical  atten- 
tion, in  the  physical  sense,  little  understand- 
ing Is  shown  for  the  emotional  Impact  of  the 
crime  and  the  problems  it  may  create  for  the 
child.  Rarely  is  the  child  protected  through 
the  sometimes  lengthy  period  of  police  Inves- 
tigations and  cotirt  proceedings. 

The  initial  shock  of  the  crime  Is  heightened 
and  tensions  are  increased  and  compounded 
under  questioning  by  police  in  their  search 
for  evidence.  A  sensitive  child  may  be  sub- 
jected to  an  excruciating  experience  during 
efforts  to  elicit  the  sordid  facts  of  the  crime. 
Emphasis  on  the  minutest  details  of  the  of- 
fense serve  to  magnify  the  act  out  of  pro- 
portion and  add  to  the  child's  sense  of  guilt 
and  shame.  For  the  older  child  there  is  em- 
barrassment when  he  reveals  too  little  knowl- 
edge or  too  much  knowledge  of  the  sex  act 
and  of  deviant  sexual  behavior.  Added  em- 
barrassment arises  when  the  chUd  uses  child- 
ish or  Infeaslble  terminology  to  describe  what 
happened;  or  language  which  Is  too  sophts- 
tlcated;  or  vulgar  street  talk  with  Its  use  of 
short  Anglo-Saxon  words. 

If  the  culprit  Is  arrested,  to  the  ordeal 
of  police  Interrogation  Is  added  the  night- 
mare of  testifying  at  the  arraignment  or 
preliminary  hearing.  If  the  crime  Is  a  felony 
the  child  will  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury 
to  give  more  testimony.  After  Indictment 
comes  the  actual  trial.  In  most  jurisdictions 
this  trial  is  in  the  adult  criminal  court,  and 
all  too  frequently  in  open  court  before  a 
jury.  The  experience  of  testifying  and  of 
being  subjected  to  cross-examination  may 
be  considerably  more  traumatizing  than  was 
the  crime  itself.  Efforts  by  defense  counsel 
to  discredit  or  confuse  the  chUd,  even  when 
held  to  a  mlnlmtim,  make  this  a  nerve-rack- 
ing and  terrifying  ordeal. 

In  all  but  a  few  communities  the  chUd 
faces  these  harrowing  experiences  with  little 
help  or  preparation.  Some  children  are  as- 
sisted to  live  through  this  trying  exposure  if 
their  parents  have  understanding  and  are 
aware  and  alert  to  the  child's  need  for  sup- 
port. Parents  who  are  concerned,  responsible 
and  adequate  are  able  to  meet  the  child's 
needs,  either  through  their  own  efforts,  or 
through  use  of  community  resources. 

But,  In  too  many  cases  the  parents  them- 
selves are  also  victims  of  the  emotionally 
damaging  experience.  They  feel  threatened 
by  the  occurrence.  They  may  feel  shame  and 
guilt.  Their  self-esteem  Is  lowered.  They  are 
anxious  and  fearful  about  what  friends  and 
neighbors  may  say.  Their  Inexperience  with 
problems  of  this  kind  frightens  them.  They 
may  need  help  and  do  not  know  where  to 
find  It,  or  the  weight  of  the  problem  para- 
lyzes them.  Sometimes  parental  frustatlon  is 
turned  In  angry  blame  toward  the  child, 
adding  to  the  child's  confusion  and  feelings 
of  guilt.  While  they  may  be  concerned,  some 
parents  are  grossly  Inadeqviate  to  assist  the 
child  or  to  seek  help  for  the  child. 
THE  thesis 

The  thesis  which.  In  part.  Is  tested  by  this 
study  Is  that  child  victims  of  sexual  of- 
fenses committed  by  adults  must  be  helped. 
Social  services  must  be  made  available  to 
them  If  they  are  to  come  through  this  total 
experience  without  serious  damage  to  their 
mental  health  and  personality  development. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2422 
broadly  defines  "rape"  to  include  forci- 
ble, statutory  and  attempted  rape,  homo- 
sexual assaults,  and  other  criminal  sexual 
assaults.  The  clear  intent  of  the  defini- 
tion is  to  insure  that  the  problems  en- 
countered by  children  and  victims  of 
both  sexes  would  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  National  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Rape.  More  specifically,  I 
fully  expect  that  in  addition  to  the  cen- 


ter's activities,  which  were  outlined  in 
my  September  introductory  remarks,  the 
National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  would: 

First.  Collect  statistics  pertaining  to 
child's  sexual  molestation. 

Second.  Study  the  reasons  for  not  re- 
porting children  rape  cases. 

Third.  Evaluate  the  emotional  impact 
of  rape  on  the  child. 

Fourth,  Develop  guidelines  for  treating 
physical  consequences  of  rape  on  the 
child  as  well  as  the  emotional  trauma  of 
abuse. 

Fifth.  Develop  guidelines  for  counsel- 
ing the  parents  of  the  victim. 

Sixth.  Develop  material  to  educate  the 
parents  in  the  need  to  report  the  assault 
on  their  child. 

Seventh.  Set  up  information  centers 
at  children's  hospitals  to  which  the  par- 
ents of  the  victim  or  the  victim  could 
address  themselves  for  information  re- 
garding treatment,  legal  advice,  et  cetera. 

Eighth.  Review  on  the  present  court 
procedures,  relating  to  the  questioning 
of  the  child  during  the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2422  can  represent  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  our  obligation  to  extend  ourselves  and 
government  at  all  levels  to  assist  the  po- 
tential and  actual  victims  of  these  seri- 
ous crimes.  The  obligation  to  prevent 
and  protect  is  urgent.  The  vehicle  for 
doing  so  is  in  our  hands.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  will  agree  with  me  and  enact 
this  vitally  important  legislation  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  small,  but  representative 
sample  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  S.  2422  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tenaflt,  N.J.. 
Decemher  5,  1974. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  fully  support 
your  efforts  to  establish  a  National  Rape 
Center  and  to  remove  antiquated  and  unfair 
rape  laws  from  our  judicial  systems. 

Linda  Van  Haste. 

BaEATHEDSVnXE  JATCKES, 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  November  29,  1973. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  In  response  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  your  proposed 
legislation  assisting  victims  of  Rape,  I  have 
reviewed  the  bill  In  its  entirety.  In  fact,  I 
have  read  the  proposed  blU  several  times  and 
gave  it  much  thought.  That  is  why  It  has 
taken  several  weeks  to  answer  your  letter. 

Let  me  first  go  on  record  as  supporting 
In  full  your  proposed  legislation.  In  fact.  It 
is  seemingly  too  late  or  long  overdue.  As  you 
know,  rape  is  on  the  Increase,  The  number 
of  women  who  are  raped  each  year  if  actually 
reported  wlU  even  surpass  your  fig\ires  and 
would  astound  even  the  most  liberal  of 
minds. 

I  have  been  doing  time  off  and  on  for  over 
nine  (9)  years.  In  Maryland,  the  number  of 
men  who  are  convicted  of  rape  Is  Increasing, 
along  with  the  number  of  vicious  crimes  com- 
mitted In  tbe  process.  Let  me  say  that  this 
has  been  a  long  nine  years  and  It  finally  has 
sunk  In  what  a  waste  of  human  life,  crime  Is. 
Yet,  there  are  many  men  who  live  by  crime 
and  wUl  viltimately  clle  by  crime. 
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Have  you  ever  set  tn  court  and  witnessed 
a  rape  victim  testifying  at  the  trial  of  ber 
allege  J  raper?????  It  is  something  that  would 
ir.aLe  you  sick.  Today,  more  and  more  Amerl- 
(  -.u  -A omen  are  aware  of  their  beauty  and  are 
t.kl.ig  steps  to  display  this  beauty,  as  they 
rightfully  should.  There  la  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  woman  who  properly  dis- 
plays her  natural  beauty  proudly.  Still.  In 
this  society,  there  are  those  who  are  "sick" 
enough  not  to  understand  this  beauty  and 
who  resort  to  animalistic  Instinct  when  they 
cannot  accept  this  display. 

The  psychological  damage  to  a  woman  who 
has  been  raped  will  never  fully  be  known. 
But,  to  put  the  woman  through  the  ordeals 
that  she  must  go  through  after  reporting 
the  rape.  Is  absurd.  She  Is  often  treated  like 
a  crlmhiai  herself,  while  the  raper  Is  coddled 
and  given  preferential  treatment.  She  is 
made  to  look  like  a  whore  who  teases  men 
simply  because  she  displays  her  beauty.  Her 
life  style  Is  changed  drastically  after  the 
rar'C. 

When  she  goes  for  treatment  and  exami- 
nation, the  doctor  and  staS  are  so  cruel  to 
the  victim,  she  will  never  want  to  return  to 
the  hospital  again.  By  the  time  the  police 
&uidh  questloulng  her.  It  looks  like  she 
raped  the  man  Instead  of  vice  versa.  Lord,  by 
the  time  she  goes  Into  cotirt,  both  the  victim 
and  her  family  are  totally  unnerved  and  the 
situation  she  goes  through  Is  Insane.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  more  rapes  are  not  re- 
ported. If  there  was  a  program  devised  that 
would  Insure  the  welfare  of  the  victim,  you 
will  find  more  and  more  women  will  come 
forward  and  report  rapes.  It  Is  not  that  they 
like  being  raped,  but  the  ordeal  they  go 
through  leaves  them  feeling  dirty. 

Being  Inmates  In  prison  does  not  deter  our 
mind  In  our  concern  for  the  people  of  society. 
In  many  cases,  rape  victims  might  be  rela- 
t'.ves  of  ours,  who  had  we  been  home,  would 
not  have  been  raped. 

The  BreathedsvUle  Jaycees  want  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  your  propoeed  legisla- 
tion and  wm  be  oX  record  for  this  matter.  If 
you  would  send  the  name  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  who  the  bill  Is  assigned  for 
review,  I  will  be  happy  to  write  a  letter  in 
support. 

Also,  the  President  and  myself,  would  also 
like  to  state  for  the  record,  that  If  you  feel 
we  are  needed  we  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  appear  with  you  anywhere  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  your  legislation. 

In  fact,  sir,  U  you  will  forward  copies  of 
your  bill  to  me,  we  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  solicit  the  entire  Maryland  Jaycee  organi- 
zation's support  for  the  legislation. 

We  want  to  be  of  help  to  you.  Again,  this 
Is  another  forward  step  for  Maryland  In  aid- 
ing victims  of  crimes,  especially  needless 
crimes  like  this.  This  leaves  a  distaste  la  the 
mouth  of  all  of  us  inside. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  allowing  us 
th»  chaAoe  to  review  this  blU.  We  commend 
you  on  your  foresight.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
for  all  of  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bnx  Spkaxxk, 

State  Director, 
JEBBT  Lowe, 

President. 

CAiiFoiHiA   Statb   UNIVtHSrrT, 

NOKTHRIDGE, 

Northridge,  Calif.,  January  3,  1974. 
Senator  Charucb  MoC.  Matsias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahingion,  D.C. 

De*«  Skmatok  Mathim:  Dr.  WUbur  Mor- 
ley.  President  of  Um  OalUornla  State  Psycho- 
logical AMoclaUoo.  requested  tb«t  my  cofn- 
mittBe  i*vlew  your  propoMd  "K*pe  Preven- 
tion and  Coctrol  Act." 


We  were  most  Impressed  with  your  efforts 
and  offer  the  enclosed  report  in  the  spirit  of 
constructive  Input  which  may  be  of  use  and/ 
or  Interest  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  giving  the  California  Stat© 
Psychological  Assoclatloa  the  c^portunlty  to 
review  your  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  KErrH-SPtECEL,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  and  department  Chair. 


National  Organizatioi»  fob  Women, 

Rockville,  Md.,  November  6, 1973. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Enclosed  are  more 
copies  of  the  petition  we  have  been  circulat- 
ing here  In  Montgomery  County  to  indicate 
our  support  of  your  bill  3.  2422.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  forward  copies  as  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

Montgomery  County  K.O.W.  wholeheart- 
edly supports  Bin  S.  2423,  and  feel  that  it  is 
particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  recent  news 
events  concerning  the  horror  that  occurred 
at  the  Madeira  School,  and  the  recent  brutal 
rape  and  assault  on  »  young  woman  In  the 
county  last  week.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
study  commission  in  the  Came  of  N.O.W.  and 
the  Montgomery  County  Commission  for 
Women,  I  am  personally  concerned  that  the 
Information  we  are  gathering  be  correlated 
v.ith  that  from  other  similar  studies,  but 
most  Importantly  that  nationwide  focus  on 
rape  as  a  violent  crime  take  place.  We  ap- 
plaud your  efforts,  and  offer  our  help  If  wo 
can  be  of  any  service. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carolyn  H.  Feinglass, 

Vice  President. 


Ufru'ERsrrY  Women's  Crisis  Hot- 
line,  Untversity  or  Maryland, 

November  13,  1973. 
Hon,  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  writing  to 
support  your  bill  proposing  that  a  National 
Center  for  the  Control  and  Prevention  of 
Rape  be  established.  Such  a  center  is  des- 
perately needed,  as  art  changes  m  the  present 
rape  laws;  this  has  been  made  evident  in 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Task  Force  re- 
port on  rape. 

Your  efforts  In  this  area  are  commendable 
and  are  well  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

BoBiN  L.  Schmidt. 

December  17,  1973. 
Deab  Senate  Mathias.  Congratulations  on 
Introducing  the  rape  bill  S.  2422.  This  Is  an 
area   which  must  have   some   changes   now. 

Beverly  J.  Coe. 


Busines.s  and  Proitssionai. 
Women's  Club  of  Baltimore, 
Timonium.  Md.,  Kovember  6,  1973. 
Senator  Chasles  McC.  Matkias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  We,  the  members 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Baltimore,  thank  you  for  introducing 
into  the  Senate  BiU  No.  S2422  establishing 
a  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  and  providing  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  research  and  demonstration 
program  into  the  cau.ses,  consequences,  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  ccntrol  of  rape. 

■We  support  your  efforts  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  matter  whlclj  is  of  serious  con- 
cern for  all  women.  1 
Very  truly  yours,     I 

Mahie  a.  e!  Kommalav, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


I 

February  21,  1974, 

Association  ok  Auericak  Colleges, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  18.  1973. 
Hon,  Charles  McC.  Mathus, 
U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  copy  of  S2422,  the  Rape  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  I  am  very  Interested 
In  the  bill,  particularly  since  rape  has  become 
an  Issue  of  Increasing  concern  on  many 
campuses. 

A  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  is  very  much  needed  if  we 
are  to  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rape.  Your  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  of 
enormous  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ber  nice  Sandler, 
Director,  Project  on  the 
Status  and  Education  of  Women. 


SYKBsv^LLE,  Md., 

October  10. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Warhinrjton,  D.C. 

De.\r  senator  McC.  Mathias:  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Business  &  Professional  Women's 
Club,  and  Legislative  Chairman  for  this  year, 
and  as  a  female  citizen,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
lor  your  concern  and  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

Our  group  as  you  well  are  aware  are  at- 
tempting to  better  the  status  of  women 
along  many  paths,  but  your  bill  S.  2422  will 
certainly  meet  with  our  whole  hearted  sup- 
port. 

To  be  able  to  gain  the  tnany  advantages 
awaiting  us  In  our  e forts  to  earn  our  living, 
help  support  good  endeavors  of  our  com- 
munities, will  all  be  in  vain  if  we  live  in  fear 
of  venturing  forth  dally,  because  of  the  In- 
crease in  criminal  assaults  upon  otu'  sex 
in  greater  num'oers. 

I  have  read  yova:  presentation  set  forth 
In  the  Congressional  Record  and  am  in  ac- 
cord with  your  bill.  I  feel  that  more  serious 
punishment  or  treatment  should  be  written 
into  law  for  ANY  SEX  offenders — and  our 
club  and  at  meetings  with  large  groups  of 
Bus  &  Prof.  Women's  Members,  the  con- 
.sensus  of  opinion  of  these  women  Is  that 
the  Laws  of  our  land  have  been  written  or 
changed  so  loosely  that  the  Criminals  are 
the  one's  who  have  rights,  NOT  THOSE  WHO 
are  o.Tended.  Much  more  must  be  done  In 
the  way  of  drug  offenders,  and  those  who 
commit  crimes  of  murder  and  killing. 

I  have  spoken  not  only  tor  myself,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  CatonsvUle  Business  and 
V»'omcn's  Club  who  will  support  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lemor«  L.  Towne, 
legislative  Chairm^m. 

Federally  Employed  Women, 

December  20, 1973. 
Senator  McC.  Mathias. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mathias:  Federally  Employed 
Women,  Inc.,  (FEW)  woiUd  like  to  offer  its 
support  for  yoiir  Senate  Bill  2422  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  National  Center 
for  the  Control  and  Prevention  of  Rape,  As 
an  organization  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  women  and  dedicated  to  Equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  know  that  rape  threatens  the 
health,  the  employment  and  the  life  style 
of  women  of  all  ages,  racae  and  socio-eco- 
nomic classes. 

In  oiu:  October  national  newsletter  we 
tjrged  our  members  to  write  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  work  for  its  passage.  We  understand 
now  that  a  similar  measure  has  been  In- 
troduoed  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman,  H.  John  fifelna.  Pa. 

When  a  date  Is  set  for  the  hearings,  we 
would    be    h&ppj    to   hav«   representatives 
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from  FEW  speak  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Please  contact  Sandra  M.  Hill,  National 
FEW  Public  Relations  Chairperson,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004  so 
that  she  may  coordinate  our  efforts  In  pre- 
piring  testimony. 
Sincerely, 

Pbiscilla  B,  Ransohoft, 

President. 


SHORTAGES  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  are  perhaps  the 
most  exacting  of  any  written  or  un'R-rit- 
ten  group  of  regulations  ever  seen  by 
man.  For  200  years,  we  have  grown  and 
prospered  through  adherance  to  this  nat- 
ural law.  But.  for  some  unknown  reason, 
governments  have  seen  fit  to  attempt 
periodic  repeal  of  those  laws,  in  effect,  to 
make  laws  to  counteract  the  unwritten 
ones. 

■We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
uncertain  instances  in  hirtory,  we  still 
have  economic  controls,  a'  i  we  are  con- 
sidering new  ones. 

Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Han  r^rd  published 
a  paper  which  outlined  our  economy 
since  the  Korean  war  days,  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  writer  Lindley  H.  Clark, 
Jr.,  took  the  message  a  step  fiu-ther, 
pointing  out  that  controls  only  add  to  the 
problem,  they  do  not  solve  It.  These  are 
important  facts,  ones  which  should  gain 
serious  consideration,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w&a  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shortages  and  Perspective 
(By  Lindley  H.  Clark.  Jr.) 

If  you  can't  get  the  zinc,  diesel  oil  or  sty- 
rene  you  need  to  keep  your  business  running, 
you  arent  gomg  to  feel  any  better  when 
someone  tells  you  that  your  troubles  really 
began  more  than  15  years  ago.  Yet  the  short- 
ages that  now  plague  the  economy  can  for 
the  most  part  be  traced  back  many  years. 

That's  a  point  that  Otto  Eckstein,  Harvard 
economist  and  president  of  Data  Resoimies 
Inc.,  stressed  in  a  recent  paper.  The  troubles. 
In  his  view,  go  back  at  least  to  the  business 
boom  of  1955-57,  when  many  industries  over- 
expanded. 

The  future  at  the  time  looked  very  bright. 
The  economy  was  puUing  out  of  the  post- 
Korea  recession,  and  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  businessmen's  administration  were 
In  Washington.  It  looked  as  though  the  un- 
certainty that  had  marked  the  years  after 
Worid  War  n  was  at  last  ending. 

The  capital  spending  boom  was  s  little 
slow  getting  under  way,  but  in  1956  outlavs 
on  new  plants  and  equipment  Jumped  21% 
above  the  year  before.  Nearly  all  of  that  rep- 
resented additional  production  capacity, 
since  In  those  days  very  Uttle  was  being  spent 
on  such  things  as  poUutlon  control.  Inflation 
wasn't  much  of  a  problem  either,  at  least  by 
recent  standards.  Prices,  as  measured  by  the 
broad  index  that  Is  used  to  convert  the  gross 
national  product  into  constant  dollars,  edged 
up  only  a  Uttle  more  than  3%  in  1956. 

The  boom  didn't  last;  It  ran  into  the  sharp 
recessions  of  1957-58  and  1960-61.  Back-to- 
back  slumps  presumably  increased  business- 
men's  determination  not  to  repeat  the  over- 
spending of  1955-57. 

Meantime  Europe  and  Japan  had  replaced 
their  war-shattered  plants  with  brand-new 
ones,  with  a  lot  of  help  from  the  US  Por- 
^ga  producers  not  only  took  over  their  home 
markets  but,  with  th»  aid  of  an  overvalued 
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dollar,  moved  aggressively  Into  the  US. 
market. 

The  import  competition"  was  broad,  but 
was  especially  severe  for  processors  of  basic 
materials,  such  as  metals  and  chemicals. 
Prices  were  held  down  and  thus  the  rate  of 
return  on  c.ipital.  That  made  it  tough  to 
raise  frjids  to  modernize  or  expand  capacity, 
and  late  in  the  1960s  the  need  to  install  anti- 
pollution gear  added  to  the  problems. 

In  1971  price  controls  came  in  and  threat- 
ened to  freeze  rates  of  return  at  the  low  lev- 
els of  the  19603.  So  when  the  economy  raced 
into  the  boom  of  1972-73,  relatively  little 
had  be?n  done  for  a  decade  to  expand  the 
output  capacity  of  the  nation's  basic 
industries. 

As  Prof.  Eckstein  says,  the  nation  began 
rr.nnlng  out  of  primary  processing  capacity 
long  before  resources  as  a  whole  were  fully 
utilized:  "This  bottleneck  In  turn  creates 
shortages  In  the  succeeding  stages  of  produc- 
tion: While  the  machinery,  computer  and 
other  industries  have  the  ability  to  produce 
Increasing  output  in  their  own  factories,  they 
are  unable  to  purchase  critical  Inputs.  The 
shortage  of  finished  products,  felt  all  the  way 
to  the  retail  stage,  produces  inflationary  pres- 
sures." 

What  Is  astonishing,  in  retrospect,  is  that 
no  one  saw  all  of  this  developing  in  the  1960s. 
As  Prof,  Eckstein  says,  "Neither  business  nor 
government  was  alert  to  these  problems.  Nor 
did  the  economists  show  more  foresight.  We 
are  all  accustomed  to  an  economy  dominated 
by  demand  forces  and  take  the  solution  of 
the  production  problems  for  granted." 

Anyone  who  paid  any  attention  to  the 
utilization  of  output  capacity  during  the 
19603  was  likely  to  watch  the  broad  index 
published  regularly  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  At  the  start  of  the  decade  this  Index 
showed  that  manufacturers  were  producing 
at  about  75  "^o  of  capacity.  The  ratio  rose  to 
over  90%  for  a  time  In  1966  but  soon  fell 
back  Into  the  80s  and,  in  the  1969-70  reces- 
sion, back  Into  the  70s.  Last  year  It  hovered 
In  the  low  80s — a  situation  that,  until  lately, 
had  led  many  economists  to  contend  that 
the  economy  had  ample  room  to  expand. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  August 
1973,  however,  Introduced  a  different  Index. 
Tlae  Fed  actually  had  been  measuring  ca- 
pacity utilization  in  major  materials  Indus- 
tries since  the  mid-1950s,  but  the  figures  were 
largely  for  Internal  use.  The  figures  covered 
basic  steel,  primary  aluminum,  primary  cop- 
per, man-made  fibers,  paper,  paperboard, 
wood  pulp,  softwood  plywood,  cement,  petro- 
leum refining,  broadwoven  fabrics. 

The  story  the  figures  told  was  far  different 
from  the  one  presented  by  the  broader  Index. 
By  mld-1973  the  major  materials  Industries 
were  producing  at  more  than  94%  at  capac- 
ity, compared  with  about  83%  for  all  manu- 
facturing. 

Prof,  Eckstein  Is  clearly  right  when  he 
says  that  "economic  analysts  and  economic 
policy  will  have  to  give  weight  to  these  prob- 
lems" in  the  future.  Whafs  needed  Is  In  part 
better  planning  by  business  to  keep  technol- 
ogy flowing  and  productivity  growing.  The 
troubles  of  the  i>ast  years,  however,  are 
traceable  In  large  part  to  governments. 

Our  government  and  others,  for  one  thing, 
showed  too  little  concern  for  the  worth  of 
their  currencies.  Yet  they  clung  to  the  fixed- 
exchange  rate  system,  only  occasionally  de- 
valuing or  revaluing  their  currencies. 

TTie  fixed  rates  finally  collapsed  In  1971 
and,  to  the  horror  of  many  bankers  and  even 
some  economists,  the  current  floating  rates 
appear  to  be  working  tolerably  well.  They've 
eased  the  strains  from  soaring  oil  prices, 
which  have  Just  forced  Prance  to  give  up  ef- 
forts to  control  the  franc.  No  matter  how  con- 
fused the  situation  seems,  it  would  be  worse 
If  fi.Ked  rates  had  prevailed  everywhere. 

No  one  wants  to  reverse  the  antl-poUutlon 
gains  of  recent  yews,  but  perhaps  In  the  fu- 


ture there  can  be  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  broad  Impact  of  such  programs.  We  all 
need  clean  air  and  water,  but  we  all  need  a 
functioning  economy  too. 

Most  Important,  the  government  m\ist  pro- 
vide a  stable  fiscal  and  monetary  framework 
for  the  economy.  The  government  cannot 
eliminate  all  of  the  ups  and  downs,  but  it  can 
make  them  somewhat  less  unpredictable. 
Since  World  War  U  the  U.S.  government  has 
vacillated  between  excessive  economic  stimu- 
lation— and  desperate  efforts  to  cure  the  In- 
flation that  resulted.  The  wild  swings  made  It 
difficult  for  businessmen  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture with  any  assurance.  And  price  controls 
obviously  only  make  the  problems  worse. 

A  new  capital  spending  boom  Is  vmder  way 
now,  and  It  will  at  least  ease  the  shortages. 
The  long-range  future  will  stUl  be  pretty 
bleak,  though,  unless  we  show  that  we  can 
learn  from  the  past. 


EXERC 


rY     CRISIS     UNKMPLOYMTNT 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week  I 
cosponsored  the  introduction  of  S.  3024, 
the  Energy  Crisis  Unemployment  Act  of 
1974.  I  believe  that  this  is  crucial  legis- 
lation, and  that  It  deserves  enactment  by 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

We  as  a  nation  are  now  almost  6 
months  into  the  energy  crisis.  We  have 
lived  for  that  long  with  lengthening  gas 
station  lines,  with  dwindling  reserves  of 
fuel  oil,  and  uith  the  Increasingly  wor- 
risome specter  of  power  shortages, 
brownouts,  and  blackouts,  laying  ahead 
of  us.  We  have  experienced  domestic 
and  commercial  shortages  of  raw  mate- 
rials, especially  those  which  are  the 
products  of  petroleum  distillates. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  I 
can  point  to  a  vicious  circle  of  economic 
collapse  which  could  result  when  plas- 
tics, synthetics,  and  gasoline  periodically 
disappear  from  the  marketplace.  This 
would  occur  even  if  the  smooth  supply 
of  these  materials  is  disrupted. 

In  additicHi.  tourism  directly  produces 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  revenue  of  my 
State,  and  .secondary  businesses  as  well 
as  recreation  expenditures  by  Rhode 
Island  residents  multiply  that  figure  sig- 
nificantly. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  must 
look  ahead  to  the  summer,  when  gaso- 
line supplies  will  become  a  critical  factor 
in  the  economic  stability  of  the  recrea- 
tion industry.  If  shortages  persist  each 
State  will  suflfer  increases  in  seasonal 
and  permanent  unemployment;  men 
and  women  alike,  many  who  own  or 
work  in  small  businesses,  will  be  unem- 
ployed: severe  underemployment  will  be 
characteristic  of  many  larger  groups  of 
workers. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take to  procrastinate  in  providing  some 
support  for  these  workers,  if  the  even- 
tualities we  are  all  facing  do  occur. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
S.  3024,  which  would  provide  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  to  those  workers 
who  are  unemployed  during  or  because 
of  the  energy  shortage,  and  which  would 
provide  those  benefits  for  up  to  2  years. 

I  think  that  we  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility to  help  these  workers,  and  to 
prevent  the  established  State  imemploy- 
ment  reserves  from  being  bankrupted, 
through  a  situation  which  they  were 
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never  intended  to  meet.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  would  accomplish  this,  In  as  ef- 
ficient a  manner  as  possible. 


JOHN  ROBERT  TOMPKINS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
tragic  traCac  accident  took  the  life  of 
John  Robert  Tompkins  of  Edgefield,  S.C, 
on  E»ecember  10,  1973.  His  death  at  66 
was  a  loss  deeply  felt  by  all  his  family 
and  friends,  as  well  as  the  entire  com- 
munity he  loved  and  served. 

As  my  brother-in-law,  I  had  long 
known  him  as  a  devoted  family  man,  a 
conscientious  citizen,  and  an  exemplary 
gentleman.  His  interests  were  broad  and 
his  activities  varied  tn  the  community 
where  he  was  held  in  such  high  esteem. 
In  1941,  he  became  court  reporter  for 
the  11th  Judicial  Circuit  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  included  his  home  county. 
It  wsis  a  position  he  was  to  fill  with  dis- 
tinction for  the  next  30  years.  Previously 
he  had  seen  education  as  the  field  for  his 
life's  work,  serving  for  a  time  as  principal 
of  Edgefield  High  School.  He  also  had 
taught  school  at  Durham.  N.C.,  as  well 
as  Greenville  and  Columbia,  S.C.  He  was 
graduated  cum  laude  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  and  maintained  a 
life-long  interest  in  educational  pursuits. 
He  was  active  in  the  Edgefield  Baptist 
Church  through  the  years  and  had  served 
as  both  deacon  and  Sunday  school 
teacher.  Additionally,  he  had  been  active 
in  a  number  of  civic  organizations.  For 
example,  he  was  a  dedicated  member  of 
the  Lions  Club  which  he  had  served  as 
president.  His  further  interests  ran  to 
literary,  historical,  and  poUtical  orga- 
nizations, among  others.  He  was  execu- 
tive committeeman  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Republican  Party  from  Edgefield 
County  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
earlier  years  he  was  an  excellent  tennis 
player  and  organized  tennis  matches  for 
young  people  through  the  State. 

Whatever  activity  he  pursued,  however, 
he  was  always  recognized  for  the  high 
qualities  of  performance  and  the  exam- 
ple which  he  set. 

Mr.  President,  J.  Robert  Tompkins  was 
an  outstanding  man  who  attained  the 
highest  accolade  of  his  community:  The 
true  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
generous  ouU>ouring  of  sympathy  and 
tribute  received  since  his  death  liave  pro- 
vided a  source  of  great  comfort  to  his 
family. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
ThurmcMid  Tompkins,  of  Edgefield,  S.C; 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Thurmond 
Tompltins  Pre«nan,  now  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
his  tiiree  grandchildren,  Ted  Freeman, 
Robert  Freeman,  and  Eloise  Freeman; 
his  sister.  Miss  Anna  Tompkins,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C;  and  his  brother,  George 
Tompkins,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

I  know  of  the  deep  devotion  which  J. 
Robert  Tompkins  and  his  family  shared 
for  each  other.  His  wife,  Mary,  represents 
the  highest  qualities  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion in  a  marriage.  She  stood  staunch- 
ly with  him  throughout  their  life  together 
and  both  imparted  these  quaUties  to 
those  around  them. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  number  of  articles  appeared  In  news- 
papers of  the  area  concerning  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 


of  these  articles,  as  well  as  the  funeral 
remarks  by  the  Reverend  Tom  Collins 
and  a  poem  by  his  son-in-law,  Ted  Free- 
man, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
"Tompkins  Rites  Today  at  3:30,"  the 
State,  Columbia,  S.C,  December  12, 1973; 
"A  Tribute."  the  Edgefield  County  News, 
Edgefield,  S.C,  January  31,  1974;  "Fun- 
eral Services  of  Mr.  J.  Robert  Tompkins," 
by  the  Reverend  Tom  Collins,  December 
12,  1973;  and  a  poem,  "J.  Robert  Tomp- 
kins," by  Ted  Freeman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tompkins  Rites  Today  at  3 :  30 

Edcefteuj. — Services  for  John  Robert 
Tompkins,  66,  Edgefield  County  educator  and 
court  official,  will  b«  3:30  p.m.  today  In 
Edgefield  Baptist  Church,  with  burial  In  East 
View  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  brother-in-law  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmonfl,  died  Monday  after- 
noon in  a  Greenwood  hospital  from  injuries 
received  in  a  car-truck  collision  in  Saluda 
Monday. 

Born  in  Edgefield  County,  Mr.  Tompkins 
was  a  son  of  the  late  John  Robert  and  Bu- 
lalie  Harris  Tompkins,  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  formerly  principal  at  Edgefield  High 
School. 

For  28  years  before  retirement  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins served  as  court  reporter  for  Edgefield, 
Saluda,  McCormlck  acd  Lexington  Counties. 

He  was  a  deacon  and  Sunday  School 
teacher  at  Edgefield  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Thur- 
mond Tompkins  of  Edgefield;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ted  B.  FYeeman  of  Columbia;  a  sister. 
Miss  Anna  Tompkins  of  Columbia;  a  brother, 
George  Tompkins  of  Columbia;  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Edgefield  Mercantile  Funeral  Home  Is  In 
charge. 

The  family  suggestB  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  the  charity  of  their 
choice. 


A    TtlBTTTi; 

The  absence  of  a  long  familiar  personage 
in  and  around  Edgefield  becomes  Increasingly 
felt  as  the  days  and  weeks  pass  since  the  un- 
timely death  of  John  Robert  Tompkins  on 
December  10,  1973. 

Those  who  knew  him  beet  miss  his  tall  fig- 
ure and  backswept  mane  of  grey  hair  from 
those  places  most  often  frequented  by  him: 
on  the  Square,  greeting  friends;  to  the  Court- 
house, with  which  he  had  been  cloeely  asso- 
ciated for  so  many  years;  at  the  Edgefield 
First  Baptist  Chiiroh  where  he  had  served  so 
many  years,  as  deacon,  adult  Sunday  School 
teacher,  choir  member,  pastor's  friend;  at  so- 
cial and  civic  functions. 

Robert  Tompkins  was  an  exceptional  man. 
He  was  born  in  Edgefield,  the  son  of  John 
and  Eulalle  Harris  Tompkins.  Education  be- 
came the  absorbing  Interest  of  his  life  and 
led  to  his  much  respected  erudition. 

An  Inveterate  reader,  he  was  careful  in  his 
choice  of  literature,  selecting  subjects  which 
added  to  hla  great  store  of  knowledge.  He 
kept  abreast  of  the  latest  information  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  science, 
education,  world  affairs,  music  and  art.  He 
delighted  in  visiting  art  galleries,  and  had 
sponsored  youth  choirs  and  other  singing 
groups. 

Following  his  graduation  from  high  school 
he  attended  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  graduated  cum  laude,  after  three 
and  a  half  years  of  study.  Later,  he  did  post 
graduate  work  at  U.8,C. 

He  served  as  principal  of  Edgefield  High 
School,  and  taught  In  Durham,  N.C.,  In 
Greenville,  S.C,  and  Columbia,  S.C.  He  once 


said  that  if  his  finances  would  have  permitted 
It.  he  could  have  gone  to  school  and  studied 
all  his  life. 

His  Judgment  and  perception  were  re- 
spected In  municipal  matters.  He  was  forth- 
right, clear  and  forceful  in  his  thinking. 
Never  one  to  wait  and  see  how  things  would 
turn  out,  he  believed  In  planning  with  pro- 
moting good  government.  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned. 

A  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  he  be- 
lieved in  putting  his  feelings  into  practice. 
Well  trained  in  the  social  graces,  he  was 
noted  for  his  ease  and  dignity  of  manners. 
Elderly  ladies — and  some  not  so  elderly— 
were  flattered  by  his  courtliness.  Usually 
present  at  any  important  function,  he  was 
always  the  well-groomed,  well-poised  gentle- 
man. 

On  the  other  hand  he  enjoyed  camping  out 
with  Boy  Scouts  and  Joining  In  young  peo- 
ple's activities.  He  was  Intensely  interested 
in  young  people,  and  had  great  faith  in  their 
ability,  when  properly  directed.  He  felt  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  were  better  educated,  and 
had  a  broader  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
and  an  understanding  of  a  wider  range  of 
subjects,  than  any  other  young  people  in  his- 
tory. 

Following  his  teaching  career,  he  returned 
to  Edgefield  in  1937  to  become  Court  Re- 
porter for  the  Districts  of  Edgefield,  Saluda, 
McCormlck  and  Lexington  counties,  serving 
the  courts  efficiently  for  29  years.  During 
those  years  be  became  a  familiar  figure  in 
court  circles,  and  formed  many  lasting  friend- 
ships with  Judges,  lawyers  and  other  law  of- 
ficials. 

At  times  when  courts  were  not  in  session 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  substitute  for 
various  school  teachers.  Els  appearances  were 
always  welcomed  by  the  students.  His  ex- 
temporaneous talks  never  failed  to  hold  their 
attention. 

He  might  say,  "David,  (or  Bob  or  Mary)  wUi 
you  let  me  borrow  your  book?"  Then  after  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  the  subject  matter 
for  the  day  and  a  few  comments  on  it,  he 
might  digress  to  tell  an  interesting  story  or 
an  amusing  ancedote  to  drive  home  a  point, 
or  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  thought. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Miss  Mary 
Thurmond.  She  Is  the  sister  of  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  a  well-known  luitional  pkolltlcal 
figure,  who  valued  his  brother-ln-laws  opin- 
ions on  current  world  problems.  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins intelligence  and  ability  added  much  to 
their  ha.ppy  married  life. 

His  great  pride  was  In  his  family.  Their 
daughter,  Mary  T.  and  her  husband,  Ted 
Freeman,  presented  her  parents  with  the 
greatest  gifts  ever  bestowed  upon  them — ^thelr 
three  grandchildren,  Ted,  Robert  and  Eloise. 
Their  grandfather  was  Immensely  proud  of 
them. 

His  varied  Interests  Included  membersh^ 
In  many  organizations,  such  as  the  Lion's 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  past  president;  the 
B.C.  State  Guard;  Homo  Guard  Unit,  WWII; 
the  Augusta  Library;  historical  societies;  po- 
litical organizations;  and  others. 

One  facet  of  his  character  was  his  love  and 
appreciation  of  music.  It  was  fitting  that  one 
of  his  favorite  songs,  "How  Great  Thou  Art," 
was  sung  during  the  last  rites  for  him.  It 
was  a  song  he  loved  to  sing,  and  one  which 
was  peculiarly  impressive  In  his  rich  base 
voice.  It  was  also  one  of  the  many  be  loved 
to  play  on  the  piano. 

Robert  Tompkins  was  not  only  a  devout 
man,  but  one  devoted  to  his  family,  his 
friends  and  his  commtinlty.  The  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  notes  of  sympathy  and 
telegrams  expressed  the  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held.  The  court  in  session  in  Lexington 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  recessed  so  that 
former  friends  and  associates  might  pay  per- 
sonal homage  to  him  by  attending  his  fun- 
erai. 

He  win  continue  to  he  missed  by  people  in 
many  walks  of  life. 
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ToKTRM.  Service  of  Mb  J.  Robert  Tompkins 
(By  Tom  Collins,  Pastor) 

On  this  twelfth  day  of  December  1073,  we 
h.ive  gathered  together  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  in  the  midst  of  friends,  to  express 
our  love,  respect  and  tribute  to  J.  Robert 
Tompkias :  loving  husband,  devoted  and  wise 
father,  loyal  relative,  genuine  friend, 
thoughtful  neighbor,  true  patriot,  public 
servant,  perceptive  teacher,  faithful  deacon, 
and  noble  churchman. 

Even  though  we  are  sad  and  heartbroken, 
•we  do  not  gather  In  a  spirit  of  defeat,  but  in 
a  mood  of  thankfulness  and  vitcory  ...  a 
mood  and  attitude  in  keeping  with  the  life 
and  faiih  of  Brother  Tompkins. 

We  gather  not  to  weep,  but  to  have  Christ 
■wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes;  not  to 
sing  sad  songs  oX  death,  but  to  stand  up  and 
slug  loudly,  "Hew  Great  Thou  Art!";  not  to 
grieve  and  doubt  the  faith  of  our  departed 
brother,  for  we  know  what  it  was,  but  to 
hear  the  trumpets  peal  out  their  notes  of 
victory  because  Robert  Tompkins'  lUe  was 
characterized  by  the  love  of  God. 

He  was  our  best  example  of  a  Real  South- 
ern Gentleman.  Not  only  was  he  Cod's  kind 
of  man,  but  he  was  man's  kind  of  man.  He 
was  of  strong  character,  but  never  overpow- 
ering or  rigid,  a  man  who  had  developed  the 
art  oi  the  listening  ear  with  an  obvious  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others.  He  made  each 
person  feel  Important.  A  great  quality  in  his 
life  was  in  the  fact  that  he  always  took  the 
time  to  talk  with  others — the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  black  as 
weU  as  the  white.  He  had  the  kind  of  faith 
that  permitted  him  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  to 
Joke  and  to  pray,  without  losing  the  quality 
of  the  moment  or  doing  either  at  an  inap- 
propriate time.  In  other  words,  he  always 
had  the  right  kind  of  feeling  and  awareness 
of  hla  neighbor. 

He  was  a  godly  man  like  Abraham.  The 
Holy  Scripture  says  that  Abraham  was  God's 
friend.  Truly,  we  can  say,  "Robert  Tompkins 
was  God's  frieiKl." 

Once  Eric  Gill,  the  British  sculptor,  had 
•h  unforgettable  dream.  In  his  dream  he  was 
In  heaven  and  was  Introducing  his  family  to 
Jesus.  Eric  said.  "Lord,  this  Is  Paul,  and  this 
la  Peter,  and  this  Is  Joan,  and  this  is  Gor- 
don." Jesus  greeted  and  welcomed  each. 
Then  Eric  turned  to  his  wife,  and  he  said, 
"And  Master,  this  is  Betty."  Jesus  smiled  and 
said,   "Ah,  Betty  and  I  are  old  friends." 

Well  ...  I  suggest  that  you  and  I  hang 
around  the  throne  long  enough  to  hear  the 
words,  "Master,  this  Is  Robert."  Then,  I 
think  we  shaU  hear  the  Lord  of  Life  say,  "Ah, 
Eobert  and  I  are  old  friends." 

J.  Robert  Tomfiuns 
(By  Ted  Freeman) 

Christ  has  called  him. 
Should  mortals  wonder  why? 
Our  Maker  knows  what's  best  for  tis, 
Oa  Him  we  must  rely. 

A  husband  kind  and  gentle 

A  Christian  man  was  he. 

Who  loved  his  fellowman  as  Christ 

Has  said  that  love  should  be. 

A  father  to  his  daughter 
As  a  father  ought  to  be 
Was  this  man  we  eulogize 
Whose  soul  Is  now  set  free. 

A  Pa  Pa  to  three  children 
Whom  he  loved  with  all  his  mlgtxt. 
And  they  Just  loved  their  Pa  P» 
As  this  good  man  loved  the  right. 

A  Sner  place  Is  Edgefield 
For  having  had  him  here 
As  those  of  you  who  knew  him 
Were  to  his  memory  dear. 

pae  measure  of  a  patient  man 
I3  one  who  listens  well 
This  man  was  trained  at  llstenlnt 
As  those  who  talked  could  teU. 


He  was  a  man  for  Jesus, 

A  Christian  man  for  men. 
We  close  this  earthly  Joumejr 
With  a  reverent  Amen. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST:  CONTINUED  CRISIS  DIPLO- 
MACY OR  LONG-RANGE  PLAN- 
NING? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last 
montli.  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  first 
substantive  breakthrough  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  since  1948  was  initiated. 

Next  week,  under  the  invitation  of 
President  Nixon,  the  13  major  oil-con- 
suming nations  will  meet  to  discuss 
future  plains  regarding  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. Also,  next  week  the  oil  producii^g 
nations,  OPEC,  will  meet  to  discuss  their 
future  plans. 

In  .shDrt.  ue  are  at  a  definite  "water- 
.^hed"  period  In  regards  to  solving  not 
0!ily  the  oil  embargo  question  and  the 
resolution  of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
also  in  regards  to  our  whole  pohcy  toward 
the  Middle  East.  What  we  do  within  the 
ne.xt  few  weeks,  even  days,  may  deter- 
mine events  over  the  next  decade  and 
beyond. 

No  one  would  question  the  brilliance 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  handling  the  immediate  "crisis" 
diplomacy,  but  I  wonder  if  we  have  be- 
come so  embroiled  in  crisis  diplomacy 
that  we  fail  to  look  into  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  given  the  long 
range  problem  much  attention,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  Congress  has  become  so 
absorbed  with  immediate  problems  that 
long  range  impUcations,  at  least  long 
range  beyond  1974,  are  completely 
forgotten. 

Certainly  Congress  needs  some  mech- 
anism to  look  at  the  totality  of  our  Na- 
tional interest  for  future  planning.  But, 
the  immediate  problem  is  the  Middle 
East.  May  I,  then,  suggest  that  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  following  proposals  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

First,  any  future  negotiations,  treaties, 
or  other  commitments  must  ensure  the 
sovereignty,  recognition  and  safety  of 
Israel.  The  sovereignty  and  recognition 
problems  must  be  worked  out  between 
the  parties  in  the  Middle  East,  but  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  assist 
by  offering  our  "good  offices"  as  Henry 
Kissinger  did  so  briUiantly  last  month. 

As  for  the  "safety"  question,  a  num- 
ber of  alternatives  might  prove  worthy 
of  study.  One  would  be  that  all  territory 
eventually  given  up  by  Israel  in  the 
Slnal,  Golan  Heights  or  the  West  Bank 
be  considered  "international  demili- 
tarized zones"  and  that  ix>thlng  heavier 
than  armored  cars  be  allowed  into  these 
zones.  Over  these  "International  demili- 
tarized zones"  there  must  be  an  "open 
sky"  policy,  allowing  reconnaissance 
flights  by  either  side.  Further.  I  would 
recommeivd  a  United  NaUans  resolution 
that  violations  of  the  international  de- 
militarized zones  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  "act  of  war." 

"International  demilitarized  zones.** 
"open  sky"  policies  and  Internationally 
recognized  "acts  of  war"  will,  of  course, 


never  absolutely  guarantee  peace,  but  I 
think  that  they  will  make  it  extremely 
difiacult,  if  not  impossible,  for  one  party 
to  attack  the  other  quickly,  and  might 
act  more  positively  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  Israel. 

Second,  In  regard  to  the  future  role  of 
the  United  States  in  a  more  active  role 
than  just  offerins  "good  offices"  as  sug- 
gested above,  it  could  try  to  foster  "re- 
gional development"  that  will  bind  the 
parties  together  in  economic  endeavors. 
Unless  there  is  regional  cooperation,  I  am 
afraid  that  eventually  there  would  be 
another  war. 

Too,  perhaps  it  i,s  time  to  review  some 
of  our  old  programs  and  proposals  that 
might  again  prove  useful.  We  might  pro- 
pose a  "point  four"  t^T>e  plan  for  techni- 
cal aid  for  are?,  projects,  and  more  specif- 
ically, we  might  repropose  some  specific 
area  plans  like  the  Johnston  plan  of  1955 
for  developing  the  Jordan  Valley  or  the 
Eisenhower-Strauss  and  Baker  proposals 
for  desalinization  plans  for  the  area. 

When  first  proposed,  the  United  States 
would  have  carried  virtually  the  full  costs 
of  such  projects.  With  the  huge  inft^jx 
of  recent  Arab  oil  money,  the  projects 
could  be  fxmded  jointly  by  the  Arabs  and 
Israel  or,  perhaps  even  jointly  funded  by 
the  Arabs,  Israel,  and  the  United  States. 
The  cost  is  really  minimal  considering 
the  potential  gains.  The  original  cost  of 
the  Johnston  plan  was  $200  milhon, 
which  has  undoubtedly  doubled  tn  cost 
by  now,  but  this  would  still  be  a  bargain 
for  the  United  Slates.  Our  share  would 
undoubtedly  be  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  current  level  of  militarj-  support  to 
Israel. 

I  have  generally  opposed  foreign  aid 
but  this  type  of  foreign  aid  on  a  shared 
basis  with  positive  goals,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  all. 

The  point  is  that,  although  the  Arab 
nations  might  now  be  wealthy,  they  still 
need  our  technical  expertise.  Offering 
it  only  on  regional  projects  might  be 
the  cement  needed  to  pull  these  nations 
together. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  must  take 
a  greater  role  in  this  problem.  The  Mid- 
dle East,  with  its  resulting  oil  embargo. 
Is  a  "world  problem,"  not  just  sm  Ameri- 
can or  even  an  industrial  naticoi's  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  most  economists  point  out 
that  the  countries  that  will  be  hurt  the 
most  are  the  developing  nations.  I  have 
read  recently  that  India  is  already  suf- 
fering great  dislocation  in  its  economy. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Kurt  Waldhelm  has  indicated 
he  might  convene  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  look  Into  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  would  like  to  see  more  substan- 
tive action  by  the  United  Nations. 

One  solution  might  be  to  establish  a 
World  Energ>-  Organization,  WEO,  mod- 
eled along  the  lines  of  WHO,  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a 
point  that  I  made  earlier  and  that  I  have 
made  throughout  1973.  Congress  simply 
must  establish  some  mechanisms  for 
looking  at  our  "national  interest"  over 
the  long  term,  whether  it  be  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  National  Interest  Coordi- 
nation, such  as  I  have  suggested,  or  some 
by  other  means.  As  we  have  seen  from 
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this  recent  crisis,  "national  interest"  Is 
not  simply  military  strengtli  or  alliances, 
but  a  whole  range  of  problems  from  oil 
embargoes  to  potential  other  mineral 
boycotts  to  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lems. As  we  pass  out  of  the  cold  war, 
post- Vietnam  era,  we  dearly  need  to  look 
into  what  now  constitutes  "national 
interest." 


THE  COMING  PINCH  IN  WHEAT 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  potential  problems  the  United  States 
Is  facing  with  regard  to  our  wheat  sup- 
ply in  the  coming  months. 

As  cliairman  of  our  Subconmiittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  he  held  hearings 
last  week  to  examine  conflicting  data  on 
the  state  of  our  wheat  supply. 

On  one  hand,  we  hear  wheat  users 
talk  of  the  United  States  running  out  of 
wheat  before  the  harvest  begins.  On  the 
other,  we  hear  of  large  amounts  of  last 
year's  wheat  crop  clogged  in  country 
elevators  and  on  farms,  because  of  the 
Inability  of  our  transportation  system 
to  handle  it. 

But  we  have  learned  a  more  Impor- 
tant lesson,  as  Senator  Hxtddlzston  said 
In  a  speech  last  week,  and  that  is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
really  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  problem. 

Because  of  the  clarity  and  reason  with 
which  he  describes  the  problem,  and  be- 
cause he  shows  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  an  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  delivered  February  14 
to  the  Governors'  Council  on  Agricultxire, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sfkxcb  bt  Sznatob  Walttb  D.  Huddleston 

Some  years  from  now,  when  the  historians 
look  back  and  seek  to  assess  o»ip  times, 
1672  and  1873  may  appear  as  ttimlng  points 
or  watersheds  tn  American  agriculture. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  American  farmer 
wa«  truly  considered  the  country  coxisln.  He 
existed,  but  was  preferred  when  neither  seen 
nor  heard.  When  he  was  thought  of  at  aU, 
he  was  simply  thought  of  as  the  faceless 
provider  of  a  continuous  supply  of  low-cost 
agricultural  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  at  the  same  time,  was  paid  by 
tlM  government  not  to  farm,  not  to  produce. 
As  one  of  my  colleagues  has  frequently  noted, 
meettnga  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  were  sparsely  attended  and 
thoee  Journalists  who  covered  them  general- 
ly felt  they  had  been  ordered  to  some  "oc- 
cupational Siberia." 

Beginning  in  1972,  however,  things  began 
to  change.  Demand,  high  food  costs  and 
sbcMTtagee  brought  the  American  consumer — 
and  the  consumer  In  many  other  countries 
of  the  world — to  a  rude  awakening.  Some- 
thing was  amiss  in  the  agricultural  system, 
and  slowly  the  media  began  to  ferret  out  the 
problems. 

Iude«d.  what  were  "problems"  for  consum- 
ers were  in  many  cases  "benefits"  for  farm- 
era.  Farm  Income  took  a  major  upswing  and 
the  farmer  acbtovea  a  new — and  long  over- 


due—recognition for  the  all-Important  role 
he  plays   In  our  society   and  economy. 

Thus,  while  the  average  urban  listener 
may  not  today  be  familiar  with  the  facts,  h© 
now  at  least  wants  to  hear  them.  And,  the 
facts  of  American  agriculture  are  signif- 
icant. 

Agriculture  Is  America's  largest  industry. 
It  employs  some  20  percent  of  all  working 
people  either  In  fonn  or  related  non-farm 
Jobs. 

It  is  responsible  for  one-sixth  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product. 

It  feeds  and  feeds  well  our  200  million 
plus  citizens. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  world  granary,  provid- 
ing much  needed  cereals  not  only  for  the 
industrialized  nations  of  VPestern  Europe 
and  Japfo,  but  also  for  many  of  the  develop- 
ing coxintrles  throughout  the  world. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  brightest  six)t  in  our 
trade  picture,  contributing  significantly  to 
our  recent  favorable  trade  balance. 

Agricultural  efforts  are  responsible  for  off- 
setting the  expense  of  Importing  a  variety  of 
goods  which  our  nation  lacks — from  crude 
oil  to  coffee  to  bananas. 

It  provides  89  percent  of  all  soybeans  en- 
tering the  wcwld  market,  74  percent  of  all 
corn,  53  percent  of  all  wheat — and  of  special 
interest  to  Kentucky,  25  percent  of  all  to- 
bacco. In  fact,  one-third  of  all  the  tobacco 
grown  in  our  country  enters  international 
trade. 

Yet,  there  are  problems  In  the  agricultural 
system — problems  which  call  for  immediate 
and  careful  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these  at  the 
moment  concerns  our  wheat  supplies.  Iiast 
year,  the  U.S.  harvested  a  record  1.7  bUllon 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  addition,  the  nation  had 
a  csury-over  from  the  previous  year  of  301 
million  bushels,  for  a  total  supply  of  slightly 
over  2  billion  bushels. 

The  estimated  need  for  wheat  during  the 
current  wheat  marketing  year,  which  ends 
on  June  30,  is  772  million  bushels,  which  we 
will  us©  for  food,  seed  and  livestock  feed.  In 
other  words,  U.S.  domestic  need  for  wheat 
In  the  current  year  Is  estimated  at  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  all  available  sup- 
plies— and  for  the  upcoming  year,  we  expect 
to  harvest  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  we 
need  In  this  country. 

Anticipated  ezporte  have,  however,  pushed 
the  supply  demand  equation  into  a  cloee 
balance,  raising  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  will  run  out  of  wheat  in  the  next 
few  months;  weather  or  not  there  will  be 
"regional  dlslocationj  as  the  Administration 
has  referred  to  them:  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  $l-a-loaf  bread,  as  the  bakers  have 
suggesrted  Is  poeslble;  and  whether  or  not 
we,  the  major  wheat  exporting  nation  in  the 
world,  will  have  to  go  Into  the  world  market 
to  purchase  wheat  from  other  coimtrles. 
Thus,  we  face  two  important  questions : 
One,  how  do  we  manage  the  market  situa- 
tion over  the  next  few  months  so  that  do- 
mestic shortages  and  unreasonable  prices  do 
not  develop. 

And  two,  how  do  we  manage  the  market 
situation  over  the  next  few  months  so  that 
export  contracts  are  not  violated  and  ques- 
tion Is  not  raised  over  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  to  serve  as  a  stable  supplier  to  Its  tradi- 
tional purchaser  of  agricultural  products. 
The  Importance  of  both  Is  obvious. 
If  there  are  those  In  Washington  who 
doubt  that  the  public  will  be  outraged  IX 
shortages  and  high  prices  develop  for  as  basic 
a  product  as  bread,  tbey  need  only  refiect  on 
consumer  reaction  to  high  meat  and  egg 
prices,  or  on  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  learned  the  hard  way  that 
food  scarcities  and  political  power  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand.  And,  Soviet  leaders  In  1972, 
viewing  a  major  failure  of  the  Russian  grain 
crop,  were  quick  to  move  to  rectify  the 
situation— and  not  by  suggesting  that  their 
citizens  tighten  their  belts. 
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It  will  be  sheer  Bhortslghtedness— and 
nothing  less— if  U.S.  supplies  of  wheat  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  point  where  shortaees 
and  unreasonable  prices  do  develop. 

And,  If  that  occurs,  consumer  and  farmer 
alike  wUl  pay  the  price.  Not  only  will  the 
public  react,  the  wrath  will  fall,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  farmer,  whose  major  fault  will 
be  that  he  has  produced  more  grain  more 
efficiently  and  less  expensively  than  any 
farmer  In  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  must  preserve  its  export  markets.  In 
producing  three  times  as  much  wheat  an- 
nually as  we  need — as  well  as  surpluses  la 
other  commodities — we  must  have  foreign 
buyers  or  our  farmers  will  be  a  depressed  lot 
and  U.S.  agriculture  will  once  again  flounder 
on  shaky  economic  grounds.  Furthermore, 
we  must  have  foreign  buyers  to  provide  the 
currency  to  enable  -as  to  purchase  those 
items  which  we  do  not  have  In  this  country. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  some  clarity  to  the 
current  supply-demand  situation  and  to 
gain  some  perspective  as  to  what  the  future 
might  hold,  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrlcul- 
tural  Production,  Marketing  and  StabUla- 
tlon  of  Prices,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  con- 
ducted a  recent  hearing  on  current  wheat 
and  feed  grain  supplies. 

During  thoee  hearings,  I  was  both  shocked 
and  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appxtrently  has  no  peril  point 
for  wheat  stocks — no  minimum  supply  figure 
which  must  be  maintained  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  needs  of  the  American  consumer  of 
wheat  and  flour  products  and  no  contingency 
plan  for  dealing  with  a  critical  low-stock 
situation. 

By  the  Department's  own  estimates,  the 
situation  Is  going  to  be  tight  this  spring.  It 
is  now  projecting  a  178  million  bushel  carry- 
over, a  projection  figure  which  has  steadily 
declined  as  one  estimate  has  followed 
another.  This  will  obviously  put  upward 
press\ire  on  the  price  of  wheat  and  Its  de- 
rivative products. 

And,  while  Department  spokesmen  charac- 
terized my  question  as  pessimistic,  they 
agreed  that  their  conclusion  that  the  V3. 
would  get  through  the  coming  months  was 
based  on  a  nvunber  of  "Ifs" — if  their  projec- 
tions on  domestic  use  and  export  demand 
were  correct;  if  weather  and  other  conditions 
allowed  a  good  and  early  harvest  in  the 
Mid-West;  If  all  exports  scheduled  for  ship- 
ment to  so-called  unidentified  deetinatlona 
were  not  in  fact  exported;  If  some  scheduled 
U.S.  exports  could  be  delayed  Into  the  next 
marketing  year;  If  other  wheat  exporting  na- 
tions entered  the  world  market  to  take 
pressure  off  the  U.S.  and  the  way  were  opened 
for  Imports  into  the  U.3. 

Yet,  other  developments  raised  questions 
about  these  very  matters.  One  witness  at  the 
hearing  suggested  that  the  Department's  ex- 
port projections  were  at  least  40  mllllMi 
bushels  short,  which.  If  true,  would  draw 
U.S.  stocks  down  further. 

Officials  from  Carglll,  a  major  exporUng 
firm.  Indicated  that  although  they  had  oWy 
small  amounts  of  wheat  booked  for  export  to 
unidentified  destinatiofns,  they  did  indeed 
expect  to  export  that  wheat.  Futhermore, 
they  indicated  that  they  had  had  only  "some" 
success  in  delaying  scheduled  exports  until 
the  new  harvest  begins  and  supplies  be- 
come more  available.  'Weather  reports  from 
Texas  where  this  year's  harvest  begins  In 
May  suggested  that  early  production  may  not 
be  as  high  as  Administration  figures  indicate. 

And,  even  after  lifting  the  import  quota 
on  wheat  and  flour,  the  Department  does  not 
raise  its  figure  on  projected  Imports,  or 
address  problems  of  price,  tariff  duty,  and 
transportation,  all  of  which  would  discour- 
age Imports. 

Further  question  has  been  raised  In  various 
news  reports.  Both  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  pi^iers  that  circulate  m  the  trade  in- 
dicate continued  demand  for  wbeat  on  the 
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world  market.  The  Febmary  2  Issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  quotes  Uie  overseer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board,  the  major  holder  of  re- 
maining exportable  wheat,  as  saying  the  U.S. 
Is  sold  "terribly  tight"  and  Canada  demon- 
strates no  hurry  to  enter  the  world  market — 
or  to  sell  to  the  U.S. — even  at  higher  prices. 
Furthermore,  new  question  arises  over  the 
availability  of  grain  from  other  sources  such 
as  the  European  Community.  (France's  sur- 
plus will  evidently  be  sold  to  other  com- 
munity members  not  the  U.S.) 

Morton  Soelaud,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  Milling  and  Baking  News,  is  reported  as 
noting  that  significant  amounts  of  wheat 
must  be  maintained  "tn  the  piijellne"  from 
grower  to  miller  to  baker,  since  the  latter 
are  so  geographically  spread  out. 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  only  reason- 
able for  the  Department  to  re-examine  its 
position.  We  do  not  want  wheat  and  flour 
shortages  tn  the  U.S.  We  do  not  want 
"regional  dislocations"  In  the  availability  of 
wheat  and  floxir  based  products.  We  do  not 
want  exorbitant  bread  and  pastry  prices.  And, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  forced  Into  a  situation 
like  the  haphazard,  Ill-planned  embargo  we 
had  on  soybeans. 

•Wheat  Is  bread  on  our  tables  and  money 
In  our  foreign  trade  account.  We  must  not 
gamble  with  either.  But  that  Is  what  we  seem 
to  be  doing.  The  Department  is  taking  a 
hands-ofl  policy  except  for  the  suggested 
delaying  of  exports  and  suspension  of  the 
import  quota  (but  not  the  tariff) — which 
could  turn  out  to  be  only  cosmetic  in  effect. 

Instead,  the  Department  should  be  care- 
fully and  constantly  reviewing  the  factors — 
projections,  exports,  weather  conditions,  etc. 
It  should  be  developing  a  i>eril  point  and 
preparing  a  contingency  plan  for  use  should 
we  reach  that  point.  It  shovUd  be  consider- 
ing a  suspension  of  the  Import  duty  on  wheat 
and  flour.  And,  It  should,  having  learned 
from  the  dismal  soybean  past,  be  working  to 
avoid  the  damaging  need  for  an  embargo. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  never  come  close  to  an 
embargo,  but  if  the  Department  has  per- 
mitted the  situation  to  drift  to  the  point 
where  "drastic"  action  and  some  controls  are 
necessary,  I  hope  It  vrtll  at  least  seek  to  avoid 
the  principal  pitfalls  of  the  soybean  embargo. 
In  the  dire  event  of  a  need  for  an  enxbargo, 
It  should  make  every  effort  to  provide  for 
full  consultation  with  the  importing  nations 
Involved— especially  thoee  who  are  tradi- 
tional purchasers  of  our  products,  to  prevent 
negation  of  contracts,  to  seek  compensation 
for  damaged  parties  and  a  priority  for  them 
when  the  new  crop  is  available. 

I  do  Indeed  hope  that  we  have  not 
blundered  our  way  to  domestic  shortages 
and  ftweign  over-sell.  The  dangers  of  each 
are  fully  evident.  But,  if  we  have,  the 
lesson  is  the  need  for  more — and  better — 
planning  to  meet  the  supply/demand  situa- 
tion than  we  apparently  have  had  In  the 
past. 

In  order  to  avoid  shortages — and  even  the 
threat  of  them — we  need  to  begin  Improv- 
ing accounting  procedxires,  policies  and 
mechanisms  in  order  to  preclude  such  de- 
velopments m  the  future.  I  hope  that  my 
subcommittee  can  examine  some  of  the  pro- 
posals In  this  area — particularly  ones  relat- 
ing to  food  reserves  and  the  formulation  of  a 
food  policy— In  the  next  few  weeks. 

A  stable  and  well-ordered  agricultural  sys- 
tem benefits  all — producing  farmers,  proces- 
sors, exporters,  consumers  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers alike.  As  I  noted  before,  the  American 
farmer  produces  more  commodities  more  ef- 
ficiently and  less  expensively  than  any  farm- 
er In  the  world.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
translate  the  inherent  strengths  of  the  U.S. 
agricultural  system  into  policy  that  protects 
our  domestic  needs  and  preserves  our  foreign 
markets.  As  we  explore  a  number  of  produc- 
tion trade  and  supply  questions  In  the  up- 
coming months,  I  hope  you  will  lend  your 


time,  your  efforts  and  yo\ir  much-needed  ex- 
pertise to  the  development  of  such  a  policy. 


PANAMA  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "HurtfiU  NeutraUty" 
in  the  February  7,  1974,  issue  of  the  Au- 
gusta Chronicle  newspaper  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  editorial  raises  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  negotiating  away  our  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  American  people  need  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  the  State  Department 
has  in  mind  reference  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUKTfUL    NEtrraALITY 

■When  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
arrives  In  Panama  today  to  sign  a  UjS. -Pana- 
manian agreement  on  the  guiding  principles 
for  negotiation  of  a  new  canal  treaty,  he  will 
be  confronted  with  at  least  one  condition 
harmful  to  the  national  security  of  this 
country. 

A  case  may  be  made,  we  suppose,  for  pay- 
ing Panama  a  larger  lease  fee,  and  for  grant- 
ing an  increasing  Eunount  of  control  over  the 
canal  which  will  lead  eventually  to  complete 
Panamanian  ownership. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  provision 
for  canal  "neutrality."  which  Is  one  of  the 
guidelines  tentatively  agreed  upon  for  the 
process  of  spelling  out  the  specific,  Washing- 
ton seems  to  be  giving  up  too  much. 

Neutrality  means  nothing  if  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  host  country  may  enforce  a 
ban  on  the  passage  of  warships  of  a  nation 
engaged  in  war.  That  might  be  acceptable  if 
the  deal  were  neutrality  for  others  only.  One 
essential  factor  In  our  naval  stance,  though, 
U  the  ability  to  shift  naval  unite  and  sup- 
plies from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  vice 
versa,  in  time  of  emergency  or  war. 

The  result  of  "neutrality"  could  be  the 
necessity  of  spending  many  more  billions  of 
dollars  to  make  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
fleets  self-sufficient,  and  the  shipment  across 
country  of  bulky  material  which  would  move 
better  by  water  in  a  time  when  rail  lines 
might  be  overextended. 

This  could  happen,  ironically,  at  a  time 
when  Egypt  might  be  permitting  the  Russian 
Na-vy,  at  long  last,  quick  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  through  a  reopened  Suez  Canal. 

We  hope  Secretary  Kissinger  places  condi- 
tions on  this  requirements  for  neutrality  of 
the  Canal. 


CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
6  years  ago  I  have  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Ranson, 
of  New  York  State,  whose  son  was  klUed 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  two  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans  I 
know.  Indeed  they  love  their  Nations 
with  enough  concern  so  that  they  have 
tried  all  in  their  power  to  call  us  out  of 
the  tragic  mess  we  are  creating  in  Viet- 
nam with  our  continuing  military  in- 
tervention. 

Recently  Mr.  Ransom  visited  Vietnam 
and  saw  not  only  the  devastation  of  the 
war,  but  the  continuing  abuse  of  the 


American  tax  dollar.  He  reports  that 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Thieu  regime 
in  Saigon  is  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  He  saw  widespread  evidence 
that  this  money  is  used  not  to  help  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  but  to  underwrite 
the  brutal  police  state  of  General  Thieu. 

The  Nixon  administration  told  us  for 
4  years  that  they  were  bringing  "peace 
with  honor"  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
brought  neither  peace  nor  honor,  Mr. 
Ransom  says. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Ransom  of  his  recent  trip 
to  Vietnam  as  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  19,  1974,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bereavement  and  a  PmcaiMACs 
(By  Robert  C.  Ransom) 

Bacwxvnxz,  N.Y. — When  my  oldest  son, 
Mike,  was  killed  In  Vietnam  nearby  six  years 
ago  I  never  thought  I  wotild  visit  the  now- 
bleak  coastal  plans  between  Quang  Ngal  and 
My  Lai  where  he  died.  Last  month  I  did. 

This  was  a  dlfllcult  pilgrimage  for  me  be- 
cause I  had  long  since  concluded  that  his 
life  was  wasted  by  his  own  Government  in  a 
war  that  his  fellow  countrymen  want  only 
to  forget.  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  believe 
he  died  for  a  cause  that  had  brotight  only 
discredit  and  shame  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  hope  that  In  going  to  Vietnam  I 
might  fixkd  some  consolation  for  his  loes  if 
there  was  evidence  that  his  sacrifice  had 
somehow  served  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  wanted  to  find  the  honor  promised  by  our 
Government  when  we  signed  the  Paris  agree- 
ment m  January,  1973.  Sadly,  It  must  be  said 
that  none  Is  to  be  found.  The  very  use  of  the 
word  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  is  a 
mockery. 

Nor  is  there  any  peace  in  Vietnam.  At  night 
we  lay  awake  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
guns  and  rockets.  Responsible  sources  said 
at  the  time  that  there  had  been  at  least 
119,849  casualties  since  the  "cease-fire." 

As  a  lawyer  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
Join  other  Anaerlcans  in  a  trip  to  assess  the 
prospects  for  peace  tn  Vietnam.  I  had  heard 
much  about  abuses  of  the  legal  and  Judicial 
system  there,  but  I  would  not  have  believed 
It  had  I  not  seen  for  myself  what  can  only 
be  called  a  total  police  state. 

President  Thieu's  palace  is  a  fortress  stir- 
rounded  by  army  tents,  pillboxes  with  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  helicopter  pads.  On  every 
block  in  Saigon  we  encountered  policemen 
and  paramilitary  forces  equipped  with  United 
States  M-ie  rifles  and  sidearms. 

We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  personal 
Impact  of  talking  with  people  who  had  ac- 
tually suffered  torture  and  the  brutality  of 
prison  life.  The  palpable  presence  of  terror 
was  everywhere — in  the  sure  knowledge  of 
these  people  that  any  apparent  opposition  to 
the  Government,  or  the  indication  of  a  de&lre 
for  peace,  would  be  met  with  reprisals  against 
members  oi  their  families,  even  young  chil- 
dren, in  the  form  of  seiziu*  and  subjection 
to  the  Inhuman  Incarceration  so  prevalent. 

One  of  our  group  attended  a  Saigon  mili- 
tary court  where  defendants  we^-e  tried  with- 
out benefit  of  counsel,  given  five-minute 
hearings,  and  In  every  case  convicted  of 
"political"  crimes. 

Particularly  disturbing  was  the  realization 
that  many  of  the  people  who  spoke  with  us, 
at  considerable  risk  to  their  own  freedom 
and  safety,  believed  that  once  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  facts  of  dally  existence  In  South 
Vietnam  we  would  be  able  to  do  somethmg 
about  them. 

In  separating  fact  from  myth,  we  knew 
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that  80  per  cent  ot  the  costs  of  the  Thleu 
Government  were  borne  t>y  American  tax- 
payers. Just  how  much  of  the  money  waa 
uaed  for  humanitarian  aM  to  the  people  waa 
one  of  the  myths.  TTnfortvnatcly,  ve  saw 
tittle  erldence  that  Aaaerlcan  money  was 
being  used  for  anything  but  support  of  the 
Thleu  nilUtaxy  regime. 

When  I  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  my  son  had  been,  I  visited  an 
encampment  tn  which  750  families  lived  who 
were  siippooed  to  have  been  resettlet*  as  part 
of  the  "retum-to-vUlage"  program.  They 
lived  under  appalling  condtttons  behind 
barberi  wire.  They  had  not  received  their  al- 
lotments of  money  and  tin  roofing  to  build 
new  homes;  they  did  not  have  their  prom- 
ised allowances  of  rice;  and  they  were  not 
permitted  out  into  the  fields  to  grow  the  rice, 
on  which  their  lives  depended.  With  horror, 
I  observed  a  family  of  six,  near  starratton, 
eating  a  meal  of  chopped  banana  stalks  Just 
to  flu  their  stomachs. 

I  visited  a  bxo&U  primitive  hospital  that 
serviced  many  of  the  more  than  100,000 
civilian  amptitees.  Nowhere  did  I  see  a  sign 
of  sophisticated  Ameriean  medical  assist- 
ance. Instead,  a  smaU  group  of  dedicated, 
privately  supported  worlcers  were  making 
rallant  efTorts  under  iaopoeelble  conditions. 

We  heard  and  noted  that  even  the  food 
supplies  paid  for  by  the  imited  States  did 
not  rccu^  the  intended  benefldarlee  because 
of  the  99n-pT9amat  graft  and  cormptton  at 
aU  levels  of  the  civilian  and  military  bu- 
le&ucracy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  presence 
now,  as  kefore,  remains  a  disaster,  not  only 
as  a  resuK  ef  the  wartime  devastation,  de- 
fbllatloa  and  displacement  of  people,  but  as 
a  conttonlng  ftaanelal  presence  that  main- 
tains a  Qvwwmtat  of  ndlltary  ofllcers  that 
dtaigs  to  pe^ifti  no  matter  what  the  cost  to 
peace.  fteeAjm  and  democratic  principles. 

I  wlrti  every  member  of  Congress,  before 
they  vote  more  funds  for  President  Thleu, 
ootrid  share  my  experience.  The  Parts  peace 
agreemeHt  was  supposed  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  through  democratic  liberties  and  elec- 
tions. It  was  supposed  to  provide  the  honor  hi 
my  SOB'S  death. 

It  Is  doing  neither. 


ENKKGY    AND     1974    BUSINESS 
CONDITICaiS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
>Tt  another  case  for  the  lifting  oX  eco- 
nomic coiitrQl&  Dr.  Paul  W.  MeCracken, 
one  of  the  most  noted  ecooaaiirts  in  the 
Nfttton,  reecntly  prepared  s  forecast  for 
the  year  1»M  for  the  WaH  Street  Jour- 
nal. Within  hla  remarks.  Or.  McCracken 
addres&ed  himself  to  the  problem  of  an 
energy  shortage,  and  its  effects  on  busi- 
ness condltloDflL 

Thts  dtottngnfcshed  economists  pre- 
sented an  interesting  forecast,  but  the 
most  important  point  was  Ms  last:  Con- 
trols must  be  relaxed  if  the  economy  Is 
to  remain  strong.  Our  economic  situa- 
tion is  at  best  confused  at  this  moment, 
but  if  those  controls  continue,  it  wUl 
deteriorate,  and  we  will  have  to  grasp 
at  qolck,  iwthoiightful  measures  to  save 
it. 

The  best  and  most  logical  step  is  to 
lift  those  controls  immediately.  The 
judgment  at  the  marketplcwe  of  220 
raillion  AjaerieaBB  is  mnch,  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Hutment  ot  controls 
placed  on  the  marketplace  by  the  Oov- 
emment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Mccracken's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Energy  and  1974  Business  CoNDmoNs 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 

During  these  December  days  WUliam  E. 
Stmon,  the  able  and  effective  energy  czar, 
is  fashioning  a  national  energy  program.  No* 
far  away  in  anoUier  office  Herbert  Stein,  the 
able  and  reeourceful  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  Is  presiding  over 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  Economic 
Report,  a  document  which  will  spell  out  the 
strategy  of  general  eoonomlc  policy  for  next 
ye:ir. 

WiU  their  efforts  fit  together? 

A  great  deal  hinges  on  whether  they  will. 
And  the  extent  to  which  these  two  efforts 
link  up  together  and  make  a  program  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  times  will 
depend  not  only  upon  the  ability  of  public 
officials  birt  also  upon  the  extent  of  that 
public  understanding  which  sets  the  bound- 
aries within  which  public  policy  decisions 
can  be  made.  So  1974  is  not  a  lost  cause, 
but   the   cause   could  easily   be   lost. 

Tliere  have  been  Cew  times  in  this  cen- 
tury when  economic  policy  has  faced  such  a 
complex  set  of  probletns.  No  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  we  ha»e  had  going  one  of  the 
worst  peacetime  Inflations  tn  our  history. 
During  1973  consumer  prices  have  risen  at 
almoet  a  9%  per  year  rate,  and  the  10  Tc 
rate  of  tnffation  for  Industrial  prices  at 
wholesale  does  not  suggest  dramatic  relief 
for  eonsrumers  In  the  months  ahead.  (Parm 
prices  have,  of  course,  risen  even  more 
rapidly,  but  they  are  not  so  sticky  on  the 
down  side  as  Industrial  prices.)  The  cost- 
push  phase  of  the  inflationary  process  Is  apt. 
In  fact,  to  become  more  evident  and  trouble- 
some as  we  mo-ve  Into  1974. 

Moreover,  the  long  expansion  that  got 
under  way  after  the  low  first  quarter  of  1970 
(disregarding  the  foorth  qimrtcr  air  pocket 
caused  by  the  airto  strike)  was  already  show- 
ing some  grey  hatrs  e\-ea  before  the  effects 
of  the  oil  embargo  began  to  dominate  think- 
ing. Of  48  so-called  leadtng  indicators,  23 
were  showing  weakness  and  only  15  signalled 
further  strength.  As  would  be  expected  these 
15  largely  centered  In  the  capital  goods  In- 
dustries, or  they  had  to  do  with  Inventories 
(which  relative  to  pr«ctloally  anything  have 
remained  thin  In  this  boom).  Leading  indi- 
cators pertatntng  to  such  brood  areas  of  the 
economy  as  employment,  financial  develop- 
ments, real  profits,  and  business  formation 
were,  however,  already  weak. 

Even  a  capital  goods  boom  could  start  to 
lose  its  enthusiasm  U  the  underpinnings  of 
the  boom  generally  begin  to  weaken.  The 
confidence  businessmen  have  in  their  long- 
range  plans  depends  in  part  on  how  com- 
fortable these  plans  feel  to  them  In  the  short 
run. 

RECALLING    CHUBCHILL'S    PRKASE 

The  Middle  East  war  has  now  made  peer- 
ing at  the  economic  future  like  the  prob- 
lem of  a  man  with  cataracts  looking  Into  a 
fog.  The  most  reaaonsble  assumptions  about 
energy  supplies  are  Texatlously  difficult  to 
come  by.  LUte  Churchill's  characterization 
in  1939  of  RaBei»*K  action,  "U  Is  a  riddle 
wrapped  la  a  Kjatery  inside  an  enigma." 
Pronouncements  raage  from  skepticism 
about  whether  there  is  a^u«lly  a  problem 
to  verdicts  couched  in  terms  that  aouud  as 
Lf  the  worst  had  already  oome  to  pass.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  been  warning  that  a 
problem  was  shaping  up,  suggestions  that 
the  problem  la  nothing  more  than  a  cabal 
of  oil  companies  sounds  like  an  Intellectual 
retrogressioci  back  to  witcb  doctors,  dcnxHis 
and  evil  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  superlof 
evasive  action  is  required  to  go  fox  a  week 
In  this  era  without  being  the  recipient  of 
a  jeremiad  about  the  Armageddon-llke 
stniggls  between  an  Implacable  demand 
trend  rising  more  rapidly  than  an  equally 
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Inexorable  supply  curte,  neither  of  which 
can  be  diverted  in  the  sUghtest  degree  from 
the  appointed  path. 

If  the  1974  oil  short-taU  were  to  be  about 
17%,  as  the  President  has  Indicated,  if  oil 
accounts  for  about  half  of  our  energy,  and  if 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  short-fall  couia  be 
cltmlnated  by  supply  apd  demand  responses 
to  price  changes  and  other  voluntary  meas- 
ures, then  a  short-fall  of  27o  or  3%  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  that  would  bite  into  real 
output.  If  so  an  economy  with  a  normal 
growth  capability  of  roughly  4%  per  year 
would  seem  to  be  Umlted  to  a  1%  or  2%  rise 
in  1974.  And  since  we  dose  out  1973  already 
at  least  17o  above  the  yew's  average,  this 
would  apparently  meeoi  at  best  not  much 
more  than  a  lateral  movement  from  where 
we  now  are  on  through  1974. 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story 
becau.se  it  does  not  take  account  of  domino 
eHects.  Some  of  these  are  t^most  technical 
In  character.  If  one  company  shuts  down 
because  of  a  fuel  problem,  others,  even  if  they 
have  fuel,  may  have  to  close  up  because 
parts  and  supplies  are  unavailable.  Some 
markets  depend  on  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  If  the  supply  of 
fuel  for  heating  homes  is  flat  or  even  declines 
somewhat,  residential  construction,  whose 
activity  is  largely  to  Increase  the  stock  of 
homes,  must  expect  a  sbarp  reduction  in  lis 
market.  Those  who  specialize  In  building  mo- 
tels In  recreation  areas  could  experience  a 
sharp  drop  In  their  market,  a  drop  that  would 
seem  out  of  proportion  to  reduced  gasoline 
supplies,  Lf  vacancy  rates  rise  in  extsting 
motels. 

Some  of  these  domino  eCects  may  be  more 
psychological,  though  that  doe*  not  make 
them  any  less  real.  The  typical  bujer  of  a 
new  car  already  owns  a  reasonably  g(x>d  on«. 
(Owners  of  Junkers  that  are  scrapped  each 
year  are  not  the  yea»'s  new  car  buyers.) 
Simply  with  uncertainty  about  ready  avail- 
ability of  gasoline,  a  new-car  purchase  is  apt 
to  move  down  In  the  list  of  priorities.  When 
this  is  aggravated  by  safety  and  pollutioa 
equipment,  which  Is  not  popular  at  the  grass 
roots  level  and  Imposea  substantial  costs  on 
the  new  car  buyer,  the  result  can  be  a  de- 
cline in  new  car  sales  ttiat  seems  and  prob- 
ably is  out  of  proportion  to  objective  facts 
about  gasoline  availabUlty. 

When  we  take  accouht  of  these  potential 
repercussion  effects  as  well  as  the  basic  en- 
ergy shortage  Itself,  prognoses  of  a  recession 
or  even  a  sustained  economic  stagnation  of 
Gorgonlan  proportions  become  understand- 
able. 

Understandable — but  not  a  good  guide  to 
economic  policy. 

We  (businessmen  as  well  as  citizens  gen- 
erally) always  tend  ta  under-rate  the  In- 
herent capacity  of  the  economy  to  adjust 
to  these  problems  if  we  give  It  a  chance.  Th» 
Image  of  this  problem  Is  that  economic  ac- 
tivity Is  welded  to  the  short-fall  of  energy 
with  a  Draconic  inexomblllty  that  gives  us 
no  hope  for  modifying  the  consequences. 

The  facts  of  experience,  fortunately,  do  not 
support  such  a  grim  view.  For  one  thing  the 
relationship  between  economic  growth  and 
the  rise  tn  energy  consumption  shows  two 
striking  characteristics.  One  Is  that  on  the 
average  we  achieve  somewhat  more  than  a 
1  %  Increase  In  real  otrtput  for  each  percent- 
age point  Increase  In  the  use  of  energy.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  Improving  the  productivity 
of  energy  per  unit  of  output  per  BTU  as  well 
as  output  per  man  hotir.  It  has  been  happen- 
ing. During  the  1960s,  for  example,  output  in- 
creased about  1.25  Ti  for  each  1%  of  addi- 
tional energy  used.  And  If  energy  becomes 
more  e^enslve,  an  enlarged  energy-produc- 
tivity response  can  also  be  expected. 

AN    IMFOBTAKT    VAKIABLK 

An  even  more  striking  fact  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  increases  in  output  and  in 
energy  used  is  the  wide  rariatton  ta  this  rela- 
tionship from  year  to  year.  In  1970  there  was 
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a  5.6°^  Increase  in  energy  use  with  an  actual 
decline  of  0.4%  ta  real  ONP.  In  1971  with  a 
0  4%  tocrease  ta  energy  used  real  ONP  roee 
3.3%.  Indeed,  the  strlktag  thing  about  the  re- 
lationship between  the  rate  of  growth  In  out- 
put and  the  rate  of  Increase  ta  energy  con- 
sumed is  not  that  It  obviously  exists  but  that 
It  is  so  variable.  This  suggests  that  we  cannot 
be  certata  what  a  change  In  energy  availabil- 
ity will  mean  for  economic  activity. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  economic 
policy  next  year?  The  first  requirement  Is  to 
be  cautious  about  what  the  economy  can  be 
expected  to  do  even  with  a  short-fall  of  en- 
ergy. If  funeral  prognoses  turn  out  to  be 
right.  It  will  be  less  because  of  objective  facts 
than  because  they  have  so  scared  hell  out  of 
consumers  and  even  businessmen  as  to  be  ta 
part  self-valldattag.  The  fact  that  energy  may 
be  short  next  year  does  not  automatically  tell 
us  what  the  economy  can  do.  In  1971  we  had 
a  good  gata  ta  output  with  virtually  no 
change  In  energy  consumption.  In  such  years 
as  1962,  1965,  and  1968  we  also  got  strong 
gains  ta  the  economy  relative  to  the  rise  In 
energy  consumption.  The  objective  of  na- 
tional policy  should  be  to  add  1974  to  thU 
list. 

Moreover,  serious  as  the  energy  problem  is. 
the  facts  about  energy  availability  do  tend 
to  get  out  of  focus.  Petroleum  still  consti- 
tutes only  about  half  of  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption. We  have,  of  course,  been  doing  an 
awesome  Job  of  managtag  energy  policy  so 
that  Jobs  are  now  unnecessarily  ta  Jeopardy 
and  new  home  builders  and  buyers  are  de- 
nied gas  and  forced  tato  more  expensive  and 
less  convenient  forms  of  heating.  We  can 
also,  however,  reverse  these  perverse  policies 
and  Increase  domestic  supplies  of  energy  If 
we  have  the  will  to  be  sensible.  And  that 
sensibility  must  not  only  extend  to  but  be- 
gin with  the  Congress. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  achieve  some  In- 
crease in  domestic  energy  supplies  even  ta 
1974.  Coal  output  was  Increased  7%  ta  1972, 
and  capacity  could  have  been  tacreased  more 
this  year  except  for  an  obsttaate  refusal  ear- 
lier to  examine  the  full  consequences  of  over- 
reacting to  safety  and  pollution  issues.  Gas 
supplies  can  be  tacreased  If  we  reverse  the 
ill-fated  decision  to  control  natural  gas 
prices — a  control  whose  mata  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  supplies,  to  put  Industrial  Jobs  In 
Jeopardy,  to  force  many  families  Into  far 
more  ejqiensive  fuels,  and  to  contribute  to  a 
scarcity  of  new  homes  by  limiting  construc- 
tion. Indeed,  no  stagle  action  by  the  Con- 
gress could  contribute  more  to  realizing 
housing  goals  for  this  decade,  goals  which 
the  Congress  Itself  established,  than  de- 
regulating the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Energy  will,  however,  at  best  be  short.  How 
can  we  be  siu-e  that  we  get  the  most  output 
per  BTtJ  of  energy  available?  The  flxst  re- 
quirement wUl  be  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies that  lean  In  a  generous  direction  to  ac- 
commodate a  general  expansion.  They  shotild 
do  what  they  can  to  mtalmlze  any  Inade- 
quacy of  d^nand.  These  poUcies  are  probably 
on  about  the  right  track.  As  for  fiscal  policy, 
the  rising  trend  from  program  commitments 
aheady  <m  the  books,  according  to  Professor 
oam  J.  ott  and  his  colleagues  In  a  study 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research,  wlU  carry 
outlays  at  or  above  the  receipts  the  tax  sys- 
wm  can  generate  at  full  employment  through 
fiscal  1976.  That  Is  all  the  expansiveness  that 
we  can  prudently  call  upon  fiscal  policy  to 
aeilver.  If  monetary  policy  remains  on  a  5%- 
0^0  per  year  growth  path,  which  would  not 
oe  far  from  the  average  path  of  the  last  year, 

t,^'^®^'^  potential  for  a  7%  or  8%  rise 
in  GNP  would  also  be  ta  place. 

AN  URGKNT  RXQTTIKEMENT 

The  urgent  requirement  from  general 
economic  policy  U  to  see  clearly  that  If  the 
economy  la  to  make  an  <^tlmum  adaptation 
w  tne  energy  problem,  with  a  minimum  of 
aaverse  Impact  on  emoloyment  and  produc- 


tion, large  structural  adjustments  must  be 
made  quickly.  This  wUl  be  powerfully  fa- 
cilitated If  we  loosen  our  control  grip  so 
that  needed  shifts  and  adjustments  of  {M-lces 
within  the  economic  system  can  occur  quick- 
ly. Obviously  it  means  large  Increases  ta 
energy  prices  prlmarUy  to  set  In  motion  the 
process  of  tacreastag  supplies  and  also  to 
encourage  greater  economy  of  use. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CoitacU's  action  to  peel 
off  controls  are,  therefore,  doubly  wise.  They 
make  sense  in  any  case  In  order  to  arrest 
mounting  distortions  ta  the  economy  gener- 
ally. They  are  urgently  important  as  the 
economy  faices  the  most  severe  demand  for 
large  and  prompt  Internal  adjustments  since 
the  re-conversion  from  World  War  n. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  saluting  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  a  great  patriot  of  Polish  origin, 
whose  ideals  and  devotion  to  freedom 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  Congress  extended 
American  citizenship  to  General  Kos- 
ciuszko,  a  gesture  none  too  small  for  a 
man  of  such  courage  and  dedication. 

The  occasion  for  this  tribute  is  the 
celebration  of  General  Kosciuszko's 
birthday  which  fell  this  year  on  Sunday, 
February  10,  while  the  Senate  was  in 
recess. 

General  Kosciuszko  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  adjutant  to  Gen.  George 
Washington.  Kosciuszko  distinguished 
himself  In  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence as  both  a  soldier  and  engineer. 
Because  of  the  fortifications  constructed 
under  his  direction  at  Saratoga,  the 
American  forces  were  able  to  win  a  vic- 
tory cited  by  many  as  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  1778  to 
1780,  Kosciuszko  was  placed  In  charge  of 
erecting  fortifications  at  West  Point.  In 
the  southern  campaign  of  1781,  which 
crushed  the  remaining  hopes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  to  achieve  a  victory,  Kosciusz- 
ko participated  magnificently  as  an  engi- 
neer and  cavalry  oflScer. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Gates  In  1778, 
Thomas  Jefferson  appropriately  and  elo- 
quently described  General  Kosciuszko  as 
"  •  •  •  a  pure  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever 
known  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to  go 
to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich 
alone." 

Mr.  President,  Polish  Americans  have 
time  and  again  exemplified  their  love  and 
loyalty  toward  the  quest  of  freedom  for 
all  mankind.  They  have  served  wiUi 
honor  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
over  217,000  Polish  Americans  who  reside 
hi  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko  is  just  one  example  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Polish  Americans 
who  have  served  this  country  with  dedi- 
cation in  both  war  and  peace.  The  anni- 
versary of  General  Kosciuszko  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  honor  all  of  our  citi- 
zens of  Polish  heritage. 


THE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  TODAY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
attended  the  Fertilizer  Institute's  annual 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  February  4, 
1974,  and  took  note  there  of  the  current 


difficulties  being  experienced  by  fertilizer 
producers. 

The  condition  of  the  fertUIzer  Indus- 
try is  of  special  concern  to  Klansas  farm- 
ers, who  depend  heavily  upon  its  ability 
to  supply  them  with  necessary  nutrients 
for  the  soil.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  fertilizer  producers  bear  directly  upon 
the  adequacy  of  those  supplies  and,  of 
course,  on  prices;  consequently,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  keep  informed  about 
those  problems  currently  confronting  the 
industry. 

To  further  explain  the  views  and  out- 
look of  the  fertilizer  industry.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  remarks 
of  two  Kansans,  Warren  Dewlen,  board 
chairman  of  the  Fertilizer  Institute  and 
vice  president  for  Fertilizer  of  Farmland 
Industries,  and  Bill  Morand.  executive 
vice  president  of  Collingwood  Grain,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State   of   the   Industry 
(By  Warren  Dewlen) 

Not  stace  the  fertilizer  tadustry  first  orga- 
nized an  association  back  ta  1883  has  there 
been  such  a  year  of  action  affecttag  the  ta- 
dtistry  as  we  have  experienced  ta  1974!  And, 
never  before  has  our  tadustry  association 
proved  more  valuable  to  the  industry  than  ta 
this  past  year. 

Fifteen  members  met  to  form  the  first  in- 
dustry association  ta  August  of  1883  with  the 
general  conviction  that  such  an  organization 
was  needed  to  collect  tadustry  statistics,  con- 
sider state  legislation  and  confer  on  other 
matters  of  general  taterest.  Chemical  fertUlz- 
ers  were  still  known  as  "artificial  manures," 
and  tadustry  production  was  tagged  at  a 
whopptag  800,000  tons  per  year,  with  a  value 
of  t25  mllUon. 

Last  fiscal  year,  as  you  know,  our  tadvistry 
produced  18.4  million  nutrient  tons  with 
U.8.  consumption  at  a  record  level  of  42.6 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  material — M  per 
cent  above  the  1963  figure  of  28.8  million 
tons. 

So — we've  "come  a  long  way.  Baby"  as  a 
current  advertlstag  campaign  goes — but  we 
still  have  a  unique  situation:  An  tacreas- 
li^ly  limited  domestic  supply  ta  face  of  an 
Insatiable  demand  .  .  .  The  burgeontag  pres- 
sure of  exports — ^iKrth  fertUizer  and  agrtctU- 
tural  products.  The  promise  of  Improved 
profits  ta  the  Industry — after  a  period  of  deep 
depression — only  to  be  held  back  by  restric- 
tive economic  controls.  Then  release  of  those 
controls  on  the  Industry  when  It  was  nearly 
too  late — certainly  too  late  for  fall  1973  and 
sprtag  1974  as  far  as  fiUtag  all  the  expected 
demand. 

The  Institute,  on  behalf  of  tadustry,  had 
petitioned  agata  and  again  for  release  from 
economic  controls — as  early  as  December, 
1971 — teUtag  the  Admtalstration  that  unless 
the  industry  was  released,  a  shortage  crisis 
was  taevltable. 

Our  story  was  simple:  Phase  I  and  n  bad 
pegged  aU  prices  to  average  profits  of  the 
years  1968,  "69  and  '70 — years  during  which 
the  nation's  fertilizer  tadustry  recorded  a  re- 
turn on  equity  of  —2%,  —7.5%  and  —1.4% 
of  net  sales;  Pre-tax  dollar  margins  tat  those 
years  amounted  to  respective  losses  of  61  mU- 
Uon,  169  million  and  45  mUllon-dollars.  On 
these  losses,  the  Industry  was  to  figure  the 
per-cent  profit  It  covUd  make! 

The  Institute  made  the  potat  that  demand 
was  tacreastag — but  the  industry's  produc- 
tion capacity  had  not  expanded  becatise  of 
those  lean  years  and  would  not  expand  un- 
der present  controlled  conditions.  We  em- 
phasized ta  Feb.,  1972  that  It  was  likely  to  be 
nip  and  tuck  for  industry  to  meet  farm  de- 
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mand,  even  for  that  spring  .  .  .  pointing  to 
tbe  rsptd  rlae  In  farm  use  of  fertlltaer.  An 
extremely  wet  spring  in  the  Mldw««t  post- 
poae^  the  probtam — and  aActed  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  ctATtnclng  gowancnt  that  there 
tocu  a  probleiB.  Actual  tertilte«r  consmnptlon 
In  1971-72  showed  zero  growth  over  1970-71 — 
41.1  million  tons.  In  the  meantime,  fertilizer 
pieduceis  ww«  incretwtng  their  search  for 
overseas  markets. 

In  lata  ivn.  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  UOiX 
fanners  that  wllhwns  of  additional  acres 
would,  be  released  for  crop  production  aa  tb* 
Admiiiistratloa  found  that  agrlculturaJl  ex- 
ports was  one  of  the  few  areas  that  could 
bolster  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  slump. 
Again,  the  Institute  and  industry  warned  the 
Admlntstratton  of  an  UipeBdlBg  short  sup- 
ply of  fertilizer* — and  again  nature  and  the 
fknaaer  helped  postpoae  the  Incvltalrie.  Mas- 
sive aoocto  bit  tbe  Ifktwest— aad  farmers 
pianted  a  little  saor*  than  >^^if  of  the  re- 
leased acreage  to  crops. 

The  result  was  a  modest  rise  In  fertilizer 
vm  ot  about  S'%.  and  a  slight  decrease  In 
the  per  acre  use  on  com. 

Me*nwhUe,  fertUtaer  exports  were  rising 
rapkUy  18  to  26%  talker  for  flxst  few  mmths 
of  '73  and  nearly  14  above  the  1971-72  fiscal 
year.  The  Institute's  Fertilizer  Index  figures 
showed  that  although  the  Industry's  pro- 
duction of  most  fertiliaer  ppothicts  was  run- 
ntac  86  to  96  per  cent  ef  capacity — ftUl 
tltfcMle — Inventarlea  bad  been  ptanametlng 
every  Bontb  atnce  Jan.  1973.  By  Miid-year 
lnv«BtorleB  were  41  per  cent  fcetane  a  year 
earner — nttrofen  brvetttDelea  were  down  64 
per  cent. 

StUl,  fertilizer  prices  were  running  barely 
at  or  belDw  tb*  naa-tnfletloMiry  tevela  of  the 
ISM'S  while  all  otbe*  aa^Jor  inputs  in  farm 
peeductkiB  iMd  rlaea  dramatically — even  un- 
der costrate. 

Xb  August  and  aepteMber  the  controversy 
caeae  to  a  bead.  predpiUtcd  primarily  by 
the  fact  that  wheat  fareaers  in  tbe  Texas. 
Qklahoaaa  aieae  couMn't  get  awiT~.ntn  tat 
fall  wh««t  acrei^e. 

Letters  from  farmers,  dealers,  constituents 
c«M»  iato  Coagrcae  and  goveraoaent  at  a 
fantastJbe  rate.  AU  at  once  everybedy  wanted 
te  knew  abaat  the  fertlllEer  atkaattem. 

Thea,  lliiiiitiiy  Bwta  relaasad  *n«rt>^> 
IB  mUUoB  acTCB  of  o-opland  for  planting 
In  Spring  1974  and  predicted  that  U.S.  farm- 
en  wo«ld  be  atert  aJoout  one  million  tons 
of  nttrogen,  TOO^Mfl  tone  of  P,0,  for  spring 
luUea*  the  taduetry  was  rtieaaed  from  caa»- 
tiois.  Translated  into  fertiliser  iMfrr^lri  at 
farm  gate,  thle  taeant  31/2.  to  4  milUon  tona 
short — or  10  per  eeat  a<  the  anoiukt  uaed 
by  farmers  la  "13-73. 

Witb  Htountlng  yressurca  from  famer^ 
Congress,  U.&D.A.  aad  industry — the  Cost 
of  Living  CouneU  de-coatioUed  Industry 
Oct.  26,  IS73. 

MeattwbUe,  tb*  artbrUic  pataaa  of  tlM  na- 
tion's crlppUag  energy  crlsU  gradually  crept 
Into  every  arm  of  the  economy — and  the 
fertUtzer  industry  certainly  has  been  no  ex- 
ception. 

WATHRAI.  CAS 

Tbe  need  for  natural  gaa  in  ammonia 
production  likely  has  occupied  most  of  our 
thoughts  on  energy.  The  ammonia  tadustry 
aJon*  uses  2%  w*  the  23  trfllten  eufcle  ft. 
ot  natural  gas  used  la  the  VB.  aonaolly. 

Of  an  the  naes  of  feosU  fnek,  the  only  one 
to  enter  the  food  chain  dlrecUy  is  tbe  use 
of  aataral  gas  as  a  hydrocarbon  buUdyig 
black  lar  aakydnms  aniMonia  and  urea. 
An  aveiags  tt  M,MO  to  4«,H0  c«.  ft.  ef  gaa 
is  needed  to  yaoAwe  see  toa  of  ti— imimln 

Anhy^ous  sinnnta  pvodoctloa  ea^ocMy 
of  86  plants  in  tlw  United  BUtce  Is  about 
17  mtnton  attoat  tons  anmnlly. 

EaaenttaUy  all  o<  tkls  jamduettaa  *^~r'^lT 
upon  nfoixalng  of  natural  gaa  to  pradu«o  tka 
hydrocen-nitr*ca&  mix  for  aaanaente  (NB3) 
s^utheala. 


At  present,  there  are  no  economic  alterna- 
tives to  natural  gas  for  ammonia  production 
tn  the  U.S.  In  short,  our  nitrogen  Industry 
13  dependent  on  natural  gas.  And,  for  the 
consumer,  much  of  bis  food  supply  Is  like- 
wise dependent  on  the  same  material. 

PHOSPHAXa   AWn    POTASH 

Although  natural  gas  Is  not  a  feedstock 
for  phosphate  and  potash,  the  other  two 
prlmairy  fertilizers,  slguiflcant  quantities  are 
used  in  processing  the  mined  ore  into  usable 
fertilizers.  It  Is  estimated  that  domestic 
annual  production  of  44  million  tons  of 
potash  fertUtaers  utilizes  93  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  and  42  million  tons  of 
phosphate  rock,  12.1  billion  cubic  feet. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  as- 
signed all  industries  that  use  gas  as  feedstock 
a  Number  2  priority  rating  on  natiiral  gas 
use.  But  this  applies  onfy  to  gas  shipped  or 
piped  interstate  and  for  "firm"  contract. 
Fully  half  of  our  plants  must  rely  upon 
gas  from  intra  state  lines  and  22  per  cent 
are  on  hiterruptlble  contract.  In  1970,  gas 
service  iBterrurtlons  caused  a  loss  of  some 
117,000  tens  of  potential  armnonia  produc- 
tlosj;  In  1971—184,000  tons;  tn  1972  at  least 
18«,000  toils  and  likely  nearer  200,006  tons. 
Wiiat  it  will  be  thjs  wiixter,  is  anyone's 
giiese. 

MlaULE    OISTILIjlTES 

For  middle  distillate  fuels.  The  Fertilizer 
Institute  projects  the  industry  will  need  13% 
more  this  year  than  last  year  for  a  total  of 
nearly  204  million  gallons  of  No.  2  EMesel, 
Fuel  00  and  Kerosene. 

In  addition,  tremendous  amounts  of  #5 
Fuel  Oil  and  gasoline  are  required.  For  in- 
stance, in  pho^hate  rock  refining  for  ferti- 
lizer we  use  more  thau  2  gallons  fuel  oil  per 
ton  rock.  With  rock  puroduction  exceeding 
40  mmion  tons  each  year,  nearly  90  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  are  required  for  this  prod- 
uct alone. 

The  new  Federal  Mandatory  Petroleum  Al- 
location Regulations,  as  you  know,  can  for 
farming  to  receive  100%  at  current  needs  in- 
duding  ".  .  .  services  dlreeUy  related  to  the 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  processing 
and  distribution  of  fiber,  timber,  tobacco 
and  food  Intended  for  human  consumption 
and  animal  feed." 

The  Fertilizer  Institute  certainly  inter- 
prets this  to  inelode  fuel  needs  for  produc- 
tion, toaneport  and  custom  application  of 
fertillaera  which  are  definitely  "directly  re- 
lated "  to  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
human  and  anlmai  needs. 

In  addition  to  our  industry's  needs  for 
fuel  are  the  requirements  for  other  energy 
as  well.  During  1972,  the  Florida  phosphate 
producers  reported  nearly  800  hours  of  pro- 
duction lost  because  of  electrical  power  out- 
ages ill  that  state. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  problems  of  raB  transport  of  fertilteer 
products  are  always  with  us.  At  tbte  point 
tbey  acem  Uttle  IxripreKred  over  previous  years. 
Dfirlng  tb*  fall,  the  TFi  weekly  ear  survey 
showed  that  producers  were  getting  only 
about  50%  of  the  ears  they  asked  for. 

Barge  transport  of  fertilizers  Is  Jeopardized 
each  spring  by  threat  of  flood — and,  this  year, 
an  addittoBsl  factor  is  the  fuel  Mortage. 
On*  induatry  specialist  has  e«tb«ated  that 
mere  than  600,000  tons  ot  fertUlzers  arrived 
too  late  for  spring  "73  because  of  flood  delays. 

WHAT    AHDTrr    1«T4? 

Now  the  big  questton — what  can  we  ex- 
pect tills  spring  and  next  year  in  the  way 
of  supply? 

This  past  year,  1973-73,  the  industry  de- 
livered 42.5  mUlion  tons  of  fertilizer  ma- 
terial. This  current  y«ar,  K"s  estimated  that 
wo'U  be  eaUed  en  to  deUver  an  additional 
10%  or  4.25  ntilllon  tons  more  for  a  total 
damaad  ot  47  minioB  tons. 

Wban  the  Industry  was  de-controllcd,  pro- 
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ducers  committed  themselves  to  serve  the 
domestic  market  as  fully  as  poesiWe.  Exports 
were  diminished.  For  the  current  fiscal  year 
new  production  and  old  plants  back  on 
stream  should  add  about  570,000  tons 
capacity  for  ammonia,  and  526,000  tons  of 
P-.O,  capacity.  Translated  from  nutrient  tons 
to  finished  fertilizers,  that's  about  two  mil- 
lion tons  ...  or  5%  of  last  year's  use — U  all 
of  the  announced  capacity  comes  on  stream. 
Potash  Is  In  adequate  supply,  as  you  know, 
hut  transportation  still  tends  to  plague  ship- 
ments of  this  nutrient  across  Canadian 
borders. 

For  1974-75,  prospects  appear  better. 
Another  625,000  tons  of  ammonia  capacity 
are  scheduled;  and  1.7  mUlion  tons  of 
P.O,,  much  of  which  Ukely  Is  already  con- 
tracted. 

That  makes  a  total  additional  capacity 
by  June,  1973  of  1,195,000  tons  ammonia 
capacity  and  2,226,000  tons  P,0,  capacity. 
Will  It  all  see  actual  production?  The  answer 
is  open  for  conjecture  with  the  energy  sUiia- 
tion  to  consider,  the  problems  facing  phos- 
phate producers  regarding  E2>A  effluent  re- 
quirements, and  on  and  on.  I  needn't  remind 
you  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  translats 
production  capacity  into  warehouse  inven- 
tory. 

At  ajiy  rate,  the  current  fertilizer  supply 
wUl  fall  short  of  demacid  for  the  first  tii&s 
in  recent  memory.  Why?  7 here  is  no  ons 
reason,  nor  one  culprit. 

The  government  certainly  bears  a  large 
responsibility  for  its  "head-in-the-sand"  ap- 
ptroach  to  the  industrys'  problems  during 
Phase  I  and  II.  And  for  the  rapid  release 
of  crop  acreages  for  production  without  a 
warning  to  any  of  the  prodticers  of  farm 
production  Input  Items.  But  neither  the 
government  or  industry  foresaw  the  world 
crop  failures  that  would  kick  off  an  upward 
spiral  in  International  demand  for  U£.  food 
and  feed  grains — and  fertilizers — nor  was  the 
dollar  devaluation  foreseen  that  made  UJB. 
exports  so  lucrative. 

Fertilizer  prices  have  risen  dramatically 
since  Oct.  25,  of  course.  Indications  are  now 
that  a  period  of  mora  stable  price  levels 
have  set  in  through  June.  But  with  Sept. 
No.  2  com  continuing  to  sell  close  to  |3.(W 
a  bushel,  oats  at  (1.60  and  July  wheat  »t 
nearly  $5.00  per  bushel,  the  farmer  is  mainly 
interested  In  "Will  I  get  the  fertU^xr  that  I 
need." 

In  early  December,  farm  gate  prices  en 
fertilizer  had  moved  up  an  average  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  pre-Oct.  25  prices. 

Sven  if  prices  increase  an  average  75  per 
cent  or  more,  this  will  add  only  7  or  8  eenU 
to  the  farmer's  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  con> — only  about  9  or  10  cents  per  bushel 
of  wheat — only  a  penny  per  pound  lor 
cotton. 

The  farmer  knows  he  gets  his  money'i 
worth  out  of  fertilizer.  It's  been  a  good  value 
for  a  long  time  and  will  continue  to  be. 

And  the  farmer  has  been  getting  fertiliser 
this  past  fall  In  larger  and  larger  aaxHints 
than  ever  before.  For  tha  period  July  tbroogta 
December,  1973,  the  Institute's  FertUlzcr 
Index  shows  domestic  market  movemant  ol 
fertilizers  159«  above  the  same  6  montl^s  in 
1973 — and  1972  wa£  higher  than  tha  period 
in  1971. 

USDA  monitors  15  states  that  report 
monthly  consumption  figures.  On-the-farm 
sales  of  fertilizer  were  an  avers^e  28  %  higher 
for  the  months  July  through  October  for 
those  15  states.  iCany  states  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southwest  have  recorded  46,  55 — as  high 
as  75  ptcrcent  more  fertilizer  sold  in  the  fall 
of  '73. 

So,  farmers  are  getting  fertilizer — theyTe 
not  getting  all  they  want,  but  they're  getting 
more  so  far,  than  ever  before. 

For  farmers,  It  is  a  situation  that  makes 
soil  testing  even  mora  essential.  Indlserlniln- 
ate  use  of  fertUlocr  hwi  never  been  advls- 
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jjjjjj now  it  is  inexcusable.  It  is  Incumbent 

on  industry  and  college  agronomists,  exten- 
sion specialists,  agents  and  dealers  to  stress 
soil  analysis  and  other  diagnostic  methods 
to  the  fullest.  Perhaps  there  won't  be  enough 
fertilizer — but  what  there  is  must  be  used 
most  efficiently. 

The  farmer  and  the  fertilizer  industry  face 
similar  challenges  in  1974 — to  produce  to 
the  maximum,  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The 
success  with  which  those  challenges  are  met 
will  depend  in  great  part  on  the  ability  ot 
farmers  and  Industry  to  work  together.  It's 
a  team  that's  been  successful  In  the  past 
and  it's  the  be.st  bet  for  success  this  time, 
as  well. 

COLLINGWOOD  GRAIN   INC., 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  February  15, 1974. 
Senator  Robert  Doix, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Woihiiigton.  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATon:  I  appreciated  hearing  from 
you  today  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
talk  I  gave  before  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture's  Annual  Meeting  in  Tc^eka, 
Kansas. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  USDA  Is  op- 
tomlstio  with  predictions  of  the  fertilizer 
supply  being  some  95%  of  one  year  ago. 

IgttTiaft-i  faces  a  most  serious  shortage  of 
fertilizer  in  relation  to  its  needs.  The  rea- 
sons are  numerous. 

1.  The  closing  of  Phillips  Plant  at  Etter, 
Texas  has  seriously  affected  our  supply. 

2.  I  assume  because  of  this  closing  some 
companies  lost  their  trade-out  and  have  quit 
doiiig  business  in  certain  areas  of  the  state. 

3.  Some  companies,  because  of  short  sup- 
ply, have  quit  soliciting  business  In  Kansas. 

4.  Some  companies  because  of  short  sup- 
ply are  allocating  fertilizer  on  some  basis  to 
dealers. 

5.  E%-ery  week  I  talk  to  dealers  who  have  no 
supply — some  supply  but  not  enough  and 
dealers  who  are  still  uncertain  as  to  what 
their  supply  wUl  be. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  Kansas 
is  the  shortage  of  nitrogen.  Every  week  that 
passes  without  major  receipts  of  nitrogen 
by  the  dealer  and  the  farmer  lessens  the  like- 
lihood that  he  will  receive  nitrogen  this 
spring. 

Major  crops  so  necessary  to  our  economy 
need  nitrogen — corn,  wheat,  nallo,  to  nsune 
three  crc^s  would  suffer  disaster  without 
nitrogen. 

We  recognized  that  valuable  nitrogen  hEis 
been  exported  and  we  recognize  that  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas  limits  nitrogen  ex- 
pansion. However,  we  do  want  you  to  know 
that  any  increase  in  export  of  fertilizer  Is 
not  In  our  cottntry*s  best  Interest  and  that 
most  dealers  In  America  are  hurting  for 
nitrogen. 

The  obligation  of  all  of  us  as  concerned 
citizens  is  to  not  make  a  play  on  words  but 
to  make  every  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
United  States  Agriculture.  We  are  hurting 
for  nitrogen  throughout  the  wheat  and  corn 
belt.  We  must  act  now  to  preserve  this  re- 
source for  our  own  production  because  when 
the  real  crisis  hits  it  wUl  be  too  late  if  we 
do  not  act  now. 

Please  contact  me  If  I  can  be  of  any  addi- 
tional help. 

Sincerely, 

William  R.  Morand, 
Exec  Vice  President. 

OtrrLooK  FOB  Fertilizer  1974 
The  world  is  proud  of  Kansas.  And  I  can 
tell  you  America  Is  proud  of  Kansas.  Kansas 
agriculture  has  Just  completed  its  biggest 
year  and  as  we  peek  over  the  fence  surround- 
ing 1974  we  can  see  that  the  world  is  stUl 
hungry— we  can  see  that  America  needs,  ever 
so  much,  another  big  Kansas  harvest.  Agri- 
culture today  Is  enjoying  a  good  prosperity; 
however,  agriculture  today  Is  also  suffering 
one  crisis  after  another.  Examples  are  the 


very  serious  problems  of  fuel,  fertilizer,  build- 
ing material,  repair  parts,  farm  equipment, 
labor  and  the  big  shortage  of  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

All  of  this  seemed  to  start  when  Russia 
made  a  large  wheat  purchase  from  America 
a!id  the  ships  began  loading  at  our  ports. 
Throughout  America  but  particularly  in  the 
midwest  and  Kansas  (the  grain  and  livestock 
states),  the  repercussions  of  this  purchase, 
both  good  and  bad,  have  been  felt.  Com- 
modity credit  disposed  of  their  grain  sur- 
pluses; the  farmer  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  had  a  tremendous  demand  upon  hi.s 
production.  The  hue  and  cry  from  around 
t'-ie  world  was  for  more  food.  Part  of  the 
solution  to  many  of  the  world's  problems 
and  the  problems  here  at  home  is  fertiliser. 
I  want  to  address  myself  today  to  the  crit- 
ical problem  facing  us  In  the  supply  of  ferti- 
lizer. 

Recently  it  was  quoted  to  me  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
a  strorig  feeling  that  the  supply  of  fertilizer 
for  1974  could  be  as  high  as  95'.<.  of  last 
year's  supply,  "lliis  may  sound  comforting — 
however,  to  me  it  appears  to  be  optomisiic. 
The  United  States  and  Kansas  face  a  most 
serious  shortage  of  fertilizer  in  1974 — more 
than  can  be  imagined  by  most  of  vis.  I  feel 
laationally  we  will  have  25 '  h  less  fertilizer  this 
spring  than  a  year  ago.  This  problem  of  sup- 
ply comes  from  many  sources. 

1.  Exports  of  fertilizer  boomed  in  1973. 
The  world  price  was  better  than  the  domestic 
market  so  exports  Increased  in  1973  between 
20  and  25%. 

2.  Old,  Inefficient  and  uneconomical  plants 
have  been  closed.  One  plajit  that  could  not 
comply  with  EPA  has  been  closed.  There  may 
be  others. 

3.  The  railroads  do  not  have  enough  rail 
cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  America. 
There  is  not  enough  transportation  available 
to  he  thnely  tn  meeting  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture. 

4.  Normally,  In  the  summer,  demand  for 
fertilizer  le.ssens  and  Inventories  begin  to 
build,  storage  becomes  a  problem  and  prod- 
uct is  moved  to  terminal  storage  points.  This 
year  demand  continued  through  the  summer. 
It  never  did  let  up — it  hasn't  let  up — as  a 
result  inventories  as  of  January  1,  1974  are  at 
an  ail  time  low. 

5.  Farmers  of  America  have  been  calling 
upon  to  prodtice  more.  More  acres  released 
for  production  mean  more  fertUlzer.  Fertil- 
izer supplies  will  not  be  adequate  this  spring. 

6.  The  energy  crisis  affects  natural  gas  used 
to  produce  ammonia.  Cold  weather  can 
further  reduce  our  nitrogen  supply.  The  en- 
ergy crisis  affects  fuel,  continuous  delay  In 
making  mandatory  allotments  of  fuel  to 
agriculture  is  taking  Its  toll.  We  need  fuel 
for  truck  shipments  and  custom  application 
of  fertilizer. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  other  serious  Items 
affecting  fertilizer  supply  but  I  want  to  also 
tell  you  some  things  we  will  have  to  do  to 
meet  our  challenges  during  this  crisis. 

1.  We  are  in  a  sellers  market.  I  used  to  have 
as  many  as  10  salesmen  selling  fertilizer  call 
on  me  in  a  single  day.  Today  I  seldom  see  a 
fertilizer  salesman.  Today  we  have  to  take 
what  Is  available  when  It  Is  available.  The 
farmer  will  have  to  take  fertilizer  when  It  Is 
available. 

2.  The  dealer  that  was  a  shopper  yesterday 
is  many  times  without  a  supplier  today. 
Farmers  who  were  shoppers  are  many  times 
without  a  supply  today.  Dealers  just  do  not 
have  the  product.  Take  your  supply  whenever 
It  Is  available. 

3. 1  talk  to  dealers  every  week  who  have  no 
supply — or  30  to  50%  of  what  they  had  a 
year  ago— some  as  much  as  a  year  ago  and 
of  cotirse  there  are  probably  some  with  more 
than  they  had  a  year  ago,  but  my  point  is 
that  it  is  possible  that  many  In  this  room 
will   not  get  the  fertUlzer  they  need  this 


spring.  Don't  put  off  purchasing  your  fer- 
tilizer. 

4.  Those  who  have  had  excellent  fertilizer 
programs  In  ti.e  past  may  be  able  to  rely  on 
residual  phosp!\ate  and  potash  In  a  year  or  so, 
but  top  production  needs  fertilizer  partic- 
ularly, nitrogen  and  we  can  not  get  top  pro- 
duction without  nitrcgen.  Apply  nitrogen 
wlien  available. 

5.  The  Kansas  dealer  is  trying  hard  to  help 
the  fr.rmer  meet  .his  challenge.  The  Kanisas 
dealer  Is  anticipating  federal  orders  for  fuel 
and  transportation.  The  Kansas  dealer  Is 
updfi'.ing  equipment  to  apply  fertilizer  as 
economically  as  possible  in  the  conservation 
of  fuel.  The  Kansas  dealer  is  taking  product 
as  orderly  as  possible  and  trying  to  apply  the 
fertilizer  as  orderly  as  possible  on  a  year 
round  basis.  The  Kansas  dealer  is  switching 
farm  meetings  from  a  sales  approach  t^-pe 
to  a  meeting  that  helps  maximize  production 
through  good  practices  of  soil  and  crop 
hush?  ndry. 

I  close  with  these  observations.  Tlie  f'e- 
me'.ds  of  agriculture  mu'?t  be  met  because 
nations  rise  and  fall  as  a  conseouence  of  good 
or  poor  agriculture.  Kan=as  is  one  of  the 
grratcst  agriculture  states  in  our  nation. 

Kansas  needs  attention  especially  in  the 
area  of  fuel.  Without  fuel  we  will  not  be  able 
to  utilize  what  fertilizer  we  will  have  or 
harvest  the  crops  so  needed  by  the  world.  The 
dealers  of  Kansas  are  making  every  effort  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  1974. 

Wn.LIAM  R.  MORAND. 


THE  CHALLENGE  F.ACING  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGO\'T:RN.  Mr.  President,  In  its 
February  16  issue,  the  New  Republic 
published  an  assessment  by  the  always 
observant,  always  readable  "TRB" 
which  describes  the  impeachment  issue 
in  terms  of  a  challenge  to  the  Congress. 

The  challenge  before  the  legislative 
branch  is  whether  it  is  willing  to  face 
up  to  whit  the  Constitution  prescribes. 
It  is  •^'.hether  the  Congress,  when  faced 
\^ith  such  a  challenge,  uill  prove  fear- 
ful of  using  its  powers  or  whether  it  will 
use  thera  as  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended. 

TRB  expresses  his  confidence  in  the 
legislative  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  New  Jersey,  Peter  Rodino — who 
caxries  a  heavy  burden  in  the  Presiden- 
tial crisis.  I  share  that  high  regard  for 
Congressman  Rodino  and  I  believe  he  Is 
proceeding  with  care  and  fairness  in  the 
investigation  that  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  Re- 
public be  printed  in  the  Recorj3. 

Tlaere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBB 

KTKKB'OK 

The  Founding  Fathers  made  the  sword 
and  threw  It  In  the  water.  Now  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  pulled  the  sword  out 
again  and  neither  the  President  with  all  his 
powers  nor  the  Judiciary  with  all  Its  prec- 
edents, can  take  It  away  from  the  coequtkl 
branch  of  government.  The  sword  Is,  of 
cotirse,  the  power  to  Impeach.  The  right  be- 
longs solely  and  exclusively  to  one  of  the 
humblest  divisions  of  the  government,  the 
House.  What  the  public  does  not  yet  realize, 
I  believe.  Is  that  the  House  must,  and  wCl, 
vote  on  impeachment  one  way  or  the  other, 
up  or  down,  y?s  or  no. 
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They  are  all  scared  stiff.  They  are  little 
men  and  excallbur  frightens  them.  To  their 
awed  eyes  It  seems  to  leap  and  keen  by  It- 
self. Once  before  It  was  taken  out.  In  1868 
men  with  unfamiliar  names,  Ben  Butler, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
Sherman,  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  others  han- 
dled the  great  weapon  clumsily  against  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  House  voted  Impeach- 
ment, 128-47,  on  February  24.  And  the  Sen- 
ate failed  by  one  vote  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  to  find  him  guilty,  May  26,  35-19.  A 
swift  91  days. 

Now  the  sword  Is  out  again.  Under  the 
rim  are  the  names  of  the  men  who  forged 
It  in  that  hot  summer  In  Philadelphia 
In  1788 — Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  the  rest.  It  is  a  terrible  Instru- 
ment, a  klng-klller,  never  to  be  used  perhaps 
but  always  to  be  held  In  reserve,  to  keep  the 
executive  branch  of  the  tripartite  American 
government  under  control. 

The  House  In  1973  made  an  ultimate  vote 
on  Impeachment  Inevitable  when  it  set  up 
the  Inquiry  In  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
the  committee  brings  in  a  bill  of  particulars 
the  436  members  must  vote  to  accept  or 
reject  It.  It  will  be  the  most  dangerous  vote 
any  of  them  ever  took  because  whatever 
they  do  they  will  probably  create  an  un- 
forgiving minority  In  their  constituencies. 
If  the  Judiciary  Committee  decides  not  to 
recommend  Impeachment,  there  will  still  be 
a  vote  on  the  basis  of  resolutions  offered  by 
dissident  liberal  members  of  the  committee. 

Impeachment,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
finding  Mr.  Nixon  guilty.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple still  think  it  does.  It  amounts  to  voting 
an  accusation,  a  probable  cause.  If  the  House 
acts,  it  means  sending  it  on  to  the  Senate 
presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  trial  and 
the  evidence  offered  by  managers  from  the 
House,   whether  or  not  to  oust  Mr.  Nixon. 

George  Washington  and  James  Madison 
and  the  rest  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  handed 
this  awesome  responsibility  on  to  Rep.  Peter 
Rodino,  a  second  generation  Italian-Ameri- 
can who  lives  in  Newark,  writes  poetry,  plays 
paddle  ball  and  would  rather  be  seen  naked 
than  without  the  insignia  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  in  his  coat  lapel.  The  Pounding 
Fathers,  I  think,  would  have  smiled  grimly. 
They  would  have  understood.  Rodino  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  Ave  feet  six  and  got 
approval  for  one  of  the  most  sweeping  grants 
of  subpoena  power  within  the  authority  of 
the  chamber  to  give;  a  grant  that,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  had  been  asked  for  unani- 
mously by  his  38-member  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  21  Democrats  (mostly 
liberals)  and  17  Republicans.  It  means  that 
he  can  subpoena  Just  about  anybody,  and 
that  his  RepubUcan  opposite  number.  Rep. 
Edward  Hutchinson  of  Bdichlgan.  can  too, 
and  that  If  they  disagree  they  can  go  back 
to  the  full  committee. 

With  this  power,  if  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down, Peter  Rodino  can  get  about  anything 
from  the  White  House  he  wants.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
is  excessively  obdurate  he  might  be  cited  for 
contempt  or  held  to  have  committed  what  is, 
itself,  an  Impeachable  offense.  Rodino  la  cau- 
tious and  watching  every  step  he  takes;  he 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  Some  call  him  timid 
but  I  think  he  Is  savvy.  He  has  survived  26 
years  in  a  tough  district,  now  over  50  per- 
cent black,  and  has  remained  clean  In  a  city 
tainted  by  corruption.  He  knows  that  no  bUl 
of  particulars  is  worth  a  damn  that  does  not 
transcend  party  lines  and  that  Is  not  posi- 
tive and  specific.  He  Is  not  likely  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  secret  presidential 
bombing  of  Cambodia  or  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  Vietnam  In  the  inquiry  because 
many  people  think  these  are  policy  matters 
to  which  a  Chief  Executive  is  enUtled  to 
be  mistaken.  No,  the  Issue  Is  likely  to  be 
whether  boyish-faced  John  Dean  m  last 
June,  In  the  calm  monotone  of  his  testimony. 
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was  telling  the  truth  when  he  decl«u-ed  that 
the  President  knew  about  Watergate,  knew 
about  the  cover-up,  knew  about  the  offer  of 
executive  clemency  to  the  burglars  and  the 
hush  money,  knew  as  Dean  put  it  "that  there 
was  a  cancer  growing  oa  the  presidency  and 
that  if  the  ccincer  were  not  removed  that  the 
President   himself   would   be   killed   by   it." 

Mr.  Nixon,  through  the  foil  of  Senate 
minority  leader  Hugh  Bcott,  has  put  out 
the  uncorroborated  declaration  that  the 
White  House  has  unspecified  records  that 
prove  Dean  a  liar.  Leon  Jaworskl's  special 
Watergate  prosecution  force,  by  contrast,  cer- 
tifies in  open  court  that  it  has  no  evidence 
that  Dean  perjured  himself  at  any  time  in 
any  proceeding.  It  look.s  as  though  Jaworskl, 
like  Archibald  Cox  before  him,  is  heading 
for  a  confrontation.  And  again  the  public 
asks:  If  Mr.  Nixon  has  the  evidence  to  excul- 
pate himself  why  doesn't  he  present  it?  And 
who  erased  the  tapes? 

Rep.  Rodino  Is  teamed  up  with  special 
counsel  John  Doar,  sU  inches  taller,  lean 
and  blue -eyed — who  looks  as  though  he  had 
stepped  out  of  a  Western  movie  as  the  qulet- 
volced  sheriff.  Prom  500  recommended  names 
Rodino  winnowed  him  out.  A  Republican 
from  the  West,  he  served  \inder  the  Ken- 
nedys and  carried  the  burden  of  civil  rights 
enforcement  In  the  Justice  Department.  He 
is  tireless,  relentless  and  fact-oriented. 
Under  the  methodical  Etodlno  timetable  he 
is  supposed  to  come  up  on  February  20  with 
a  report  on  what  is  an  impeachable  offense, 
and  on  March  1  with  a  survey  of  evidence 
to  date  and  where  it  Is  leading.  A  possible  bill 
of   particulars   by   April   30?   Maybe. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Nlxoa  with  his  state  of 
the  union  speech  has  moved  into  his  "come 
and  get  me"  stage.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
sense  a  stiffening  of  congressional  spine.  Mr. 
Nixon  faced  them  defiantly  last  week  and 
practically  told  congressmen  "you  ain't  got 
the  guts." 

The  colorless  humdrum  House  is  deeply 
stirred.  What  Is  that  in  its  hands?  A  great 
sword. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  February 
16  Is  celebrated  annually  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  Recognizing  this  I 
salute  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  "Ilaey  have  lived  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  since  time  im- 
memorial. They  were  unified  into  a  sin- 
gle kingdom  by  King  Mindaugas  the 
Great  723  years  ago.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  fighting  for  their  independ- 
ence against  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Poles  on  one  side  and 
the  Russians  on  the  other.  It  Is  proof  of 
their  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  that  they  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve their  historic  identity  against  such 
heavy  odds. 

It  is  distressing  to  think  how  short  was 
the  period  of  their  independence  after 
World  War  I,  and  to  realize  how  worth- 
less were  the  words  of  their  1920  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  which  the  So- 
viet Government  "voluntarily  and  for- 
ever" renounced  "all  sovereign  rights  pos- 
sessed by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory."  That  inde- 
pendence lasted  a  bare  20  years.  By  1940 
Lithuania  was  again  Incorporated  into 
Russia. 

Then  began  the  most  brutal  occupa- 
tion of  their  entire  history.  In  Lithuania 
some  34,000  persons  were  deported 
to  the  Soviet  Far  Eaat  from  Jime  14  to 
June  21.  1941.  The  German  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1941,  followed  by  a  Ger- 


man occupation,  brought  a  temiporary 
end  to  the  deportations,  but  in  1944  the 
Soviets  reoccupied  the  Baltic  and  there 
were  additional  mass  deportations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  Lithuania  was  de- 
ported to  Siberia  in  1948  and  1949.  Sup- 
plementing the  dejxjrtations  as  a  means 
of  changing  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  area  and  to  replace  the  loss  of  labor, 
the  Soviets  pursued  a  policy  of  coloniza- 
tion with  persons  of  Russian  stock.  The 
number  of  Russian  settJers  in  Lithuania 
in  1959  amounted  to  about  8.5  percent, 
as  compared  to  2  percent  before  the  war; 
in  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  Vilnius,  na- 
tive Lithuanians  became  a  minority. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  severely 
persecuted  the  CathoUc  Church.  In  1940 
Lithuania  was  85  percent  Catholic  and 
there  were  only  two  active  bishops  left, 
less  than  850  priests,  most  of  them  old 
and  infirm. 

Such  brutal  treatment,  however,  has 
not  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  as  recent  events  show.  In  1972, 20- 
year-old  Roman  Kalanta  set  himself 
afire  in  protest  against  Soviet  oppression. 
His  death  set  off  2  days  of  street  fight- 
ing in  Kaunas,  the  second  largest  city  in 
Lithuania.  Several  thousand  youths 
shouting  "freedom  for  Lithuania"  fought 
police  and  paratroopers.  Two  policemen 
were  reported  killed  and  about  200  rioters 
were  arrested.  In  the  following  2  weeks 
two  other  Lithuanians  burned  themselves 
alive.  In  the  previous  March  more  than 
17,000  Catholics  signed  a  protest  mem- 
orandum addressed  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  1971  Siman  Kudlrka,  the  Lithuanian 
radio  operator  who  escaped  from  a  So- 
viet ship  only  to  be  handed  back  to  his 
shipmates  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  told 
the  court  that  sentenced  him  to  10  years 
in  a  corrective  labor  camp: 

I  do  not  consider  Russia  to  be  my  father- 
land. 

There  is  tragically  little  we  can  do  to 
help  these  proud  and  brave  people  ex- 
cept preserve  their  legal  rights  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  keep  their  sufferings  be- 
fore the  bar  of  world  opinion.  This  we 
must  do  and  hope  for  a  time  when  their 
quest  for  national  freedom  Is  successfully 
ended. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania,  who  recently  observed  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that 
Lithuania  first  broke  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion, and  established  a  democratic  way 
of  life;  one  to  which  all  free  men  and 
women  aspire. 

The  ensuing  years  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment demonstrated  to  all  the  world 
that  Lithuania  could  exist  as  a  viable 
and  self-sustaining  republic.  The  years 
saw  not  only  a  stable  and  mature  politi- 
cal climate,  but  were  aleo  filled  with  ex- 
tensive social  and  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. Those  years  were  proud  and  joy- 
ous ones  indeed  for  all  Lithusmlans. 

Tragically,    during    the    outbreak   of 
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World  War  n,  Lithusmla  foiind  herself 
again  threatened.  In  1940  Lithuanian 
democracy  crumbled.  And  under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  continued  to  be  denied  all 
freedom  of  expression. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence, 
I  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  to  those  who 
trace  their  heritage  to  that  proud  coun- 
try. And  I  am  equally  proud  to  represent 
nearly  30.000  Lithuanian-Americans, 
who  reside  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  reality  that  there  ai-e  still 
those  in  Lithuania  today  who  are  being 
held  as  virtual  prisoners  within  their  own 
countrj'.  To  those  people  we  offer  our 
deepest  hopes  and  prayers. 


POSITION  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD  ON 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975-76  FORCE  RE- 
DUCTIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  comment  has  ensued  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  reduce  the  force  structure 
of  the  NationaJ  Guard  In  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976. 

During  this  year  the  Congress  will  in- 
quire into  the  justification  of  these  re- 
ductions. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  shall  make 
a  special  effort  to  see  that  all  of  the  facts 
are  placed  on  the  public  record  in  order 
that  a  fair  decision  might  be  made. 

Recently  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  approved  a  statement  of 
position  on  these  force  reductions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  position 
paper  entitled  "Total  Force  Policy", 
dated  January'  29,  1974.  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PoerriON  Statement  oif  Force  Eedxjctions 

The  following  statement  of  position  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  Its  meeting  on  January  29,  1974. 

TOTAL    FOBCE    POLICY 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  this  nation's 
international  relations,  the  Admiolstration  in 
1970  committed  our  defense  establishment 
to  a  concept  called  Total  Force,  and  con- 
currently to  aU-volunteer  armed  forces. 

Total  force  in  one  of  its  applications  as- 
signed far  greater  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  strong,  effective  reserve  forces,  to 
compensate  for  massive  reductions  in  the 
costlier  Active  forces. 

In  consequence,  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  have  been  handed  a  variety  of 
high-priority,  early-response  missions  that 
previously  had  been  aUotted  only  to  fuUtime 
troops.  The  new  missions  require  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  to  be  ready  for  mobilization 
and  deployment  overseas  on  greatly  com- 
pressed timetables. 

'  Thus,  the  National  Guard  and  Reser\es 
have  become  in  reality  what  they  formerly 
were  only  in  theory— a  major  part  of  the 
rorce-ln-belng  that  would  have  to  respond 
on  extremely  short  notice  to  any  future  miU- 
tary  emergency.  In  fact,  the  Army  National 
Guard  today  represents  30  percent  of  the 
entire  organized  Army  structure  and  more 


significantly,  encompasses  almost  half — 46 
percent— of  aU  the  Army's  combat  elements. 
Equally  Important,  the  Air  National  GuM-d 
contains  38  percent  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand's total  strength  and  70  percent  of  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command's  air  defense 
jet  Interceptor  fleet. 

This  makes  It  obvious  that  neither  the 
Army  nor  the  Air  Force  can  make  a  major 
commitment  of  forces  in  a  crisis  unless  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  can  rapidly 
mobilize  forces  of  substantial  size  possessing 
high  readiness  levels  upon  mobUizatlon. 

There'll  be  no  time  for  the  leisurely  "flesh- 
Ing-out"  of  units  with  large  numbers  of  filler 
personnel  nor  for  extensive  training  after  the 
alert  is  sounded. 

RELATIONSHIP   BETWZEK   ACTIVE   AND   KESERVE 
CAPABILITIEa 

A  long-accepted  doctrine,  that  significant 
reductions  in  our  Active  forces  must  be  bal- 
anced off  by  strengthening  and  improving 
our  Reserve  forces.  Is  the  very  bedrock  of  the 
Total  Force  policy.  Defense  leaders  have  al- 
ways accepted  that  doctrine  as  the  only  ac- 
ceptable method  by  which  this  nation  can 
maintain  an  adequate  mUltary  posture  in 
peacetime  at  a  price  Americans  will  accept. 
We  are  a  nation  that  traditionaUy  opposes 
large  standing  armies. 

The  National  Guard  has  responded  to  the 
Total  Force  challenge  by  elevating  its  com- 
bat-readiness to  unprecedented  levels  and 
concurrently  restoring  its  strength  to  fuU 
authorized  levels,  a  dual  accomplishment 
which  no  other  component  of  our  Armed 
forces  has  matched. 

The  Army  Guard  is  still  engaged  in  the 
massive  effort  It  launched  several  years  ago 
to  boost  readiness  levels  still  higher,  assisted 
by  its  Active  Army  mentors.  The  Air  Guard 
has  been  engaged  In  a  similar  effort,  with  the 
support  of  the  Active  Air  Force,  and  cur- 
rently can  boast  that  an  unprecedented  90 
percent  of  Us  force  la  rated  combat-ready. 

A  Total  Force  Study  Group  late  last  year 
launched  a  comprehensive  study  of  every 
facet  of  Reserve  Component  organization 
and  operation."!,  under  Department  of  Defense 
sponsorship,  to  seek  ways  to  make  further 
Improvements.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
group  will  complete  its  studies  by  August, 
1974,  and  be  In  a  position  to  make  realistic 
Innovative  recommendations  by  bringing  the 
Reserve  Components  Into  closer  conformity 
with  national  defense  needs. 

Without  awaiting  the  results  of  this  eval- 
uation, however,  Defense  leaders  are  prepar- 
ing to  direct  certain  reductions  In  National 
Guard/Reserve  force  structure  and  manning 
levels,  a  premature  and  Ill-conceived  step  to 
which  the  members  of  this  Council  strongly 
object.  While  most  of  the  details  of  the 
pending  reductions  are  still  obscured  by  the 
"security  classification"  device.  It  Is  an  open 
secret  that  much  of  the  air  defense  struc- 
ture is  to  be  dismantled.  Including  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Jet  Interceptor  forces  and  Army 
National  Guard  Nike-Hercules  units.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  proposals  are 
under  active  consideration  which  could  lead 
to  further  reductions  in  Army  Guard  unit 
structure  and/or  authorized  strength. 

This  CouncU  regards  such  developments 
as  inexplicable  in  view  of: 

The  increased  reliance  on  Reserve  Forces 
which  has  been  proclaimed  as  national  pol- 
icy. 

The  steady  growth  In  Eov;'?t  military 
power  and  Its  clear  attempt  to  i^'oieve  mili- 
tary supremacy. 

The  National  Guard's  demonstrated  abU- 
Ity  to  attain  any  realistic  readiness  and 
manning  levels  assigned  to  it. 

The  apprehensions  repeatedly  voiced  in 
recent  years  by  UJB.  mUlt««y  leaders  over 
the  EuccesElon  oi  strength  cuts  imposed  by 
Congress. 

The  wastage  of  a  valuable,  Irrecoverable 
defense    asset    when    long-established    Na- 


tional Guard  units  are  inactivated  and  the 
coUective  experience,  teamwork.  Individual 
skUls  and  dedication  of  their  Individual 
members  are  dissipated. 

The  critical  secondary  responsibility  of 
the  National  Guard,  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  pg)perty  of  citizens  in  every  State,  as 
a  State-directed  adjunct  of  clvU  forces. 

ME-ITABT    vs.    ECONOMIC 

co^'SIDauTIOMs 

This  CoTincil  recognizes  that  the  military 
needs  of  a  nation  are  dynamic  and  ever- 
changing,  as  are  the  kinds  of  military  forces 
required  to  satisfy  those  needs.  They  neces- 
sarily are  a  product  of  the  International  en- 
vironment and  the  potential  threat  repre- 
seiited  by  nations  who  might  become  ovir 
enemies.  We  recognize,  moreover,  that  the 
structure  and  size  of  our  forces  are  dictated 
by  the  Tiatlonal  strategy  and  by  the  war  plans 
those  forces  are  designed  to  Implement. 

In  consequence,  we  know  that  revisions 
must  be  made  periodically  In  the  tjTses  of 
units  assigned  to  the  National  Guard  and  In 
the  missions  assigned  to  them.  The  National 
Guard  Is  continually  making  such  alterations 
at  tlie  behest  of  Its  parent  services  to  Insure 
tiiat  the  overall  military  force  structure  con- 
forms —ith  anticipated  needs. 

We  sense,  however,  that  current  proposals 
to  reduce  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  hard  on 
the  heels  of  drastic  reductions  In  the  Active 
forces  stem  more  from  heavy  pressures  to 
reduce  defense  spending  at  whatever  cost 
than  from  sober,  realistic  military  considera- 
tions. 

This  Council  Is  particularly  concerned  lest 
Insufficient  consideration  be  given  to  two  of 
the  factors  cited  earlier:  the  wastage  of  val- 
uable assets  when  Guard  tinits  are  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Guard's  success  In  attracting 
that  primary  Ingredient  of  readiness,  man- 
power, at  a  time  when  other  components  are 
steadily  losing  ground. 

Tl-.e  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  ctir- 
rently  stand  at  the  strengths  prescribed  for 
them — the  traditional  400,000  for  the  Army 
Guard  and  92.000  for  the  Air  Guard.  They 
alone  among  the  Reserve  Comptonents  can 
boast  of  such  an  accomplishment  in  the  un- 
favorable environment  which  exists.  Not  the 
least  of  the  factors  on  which  this  accom- 
plishment rests  is  the  Stale  and  community 
character  of  the  Guard. 

Guard  units  have  been  closely  Identified 
with  their  communities  and  States  over  pe- 
riods that  extend  In  many  cases  back  into 
the  last  century  or  earlier.  They  are  moti- 
vated by  community  pride  to  attain  the  goals 
set  for  them,  whether  strength  or  readiness 
or  response  to  emergencies.  They  are  deeply 
Involved,  whether  as  Individuals  or  units,  in 
the  daily  affairs  of  their  communities.  Their 
performance  In  times  of  disaster  and  stress 
are  recognized ;  and  hailed.  Prom  this  has 
grown  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  determination 
to  succeed  that  recognizes  no  obstacles  as 
insurmountable. 

Guard  units  represent  an  amalgam  of  ex- 
perience, leadership,  dedication,  teamwork 
and  Individual  skills  that  can  be  duplicated 
only  by  a  mas«ive  Investment  of  time,  energy 
and  money.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent 
to  develop  the  military  capability  possessed 
by  such  units.  It  would  be  tragic  to  capri- 
ciously dissipate  such  assets,  for  once  dissi- 
pated they  cannot  be  re-created.  A  far  more 
sensible  course  Is  lo  convert  such  resources 
to  other  essential  task-s,  when  they  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  In  their  present  con- 
figuration. 

OUB     POSITION 

Members  of  this  CouncU  therefore  express 
the  following  convictions  In  respect  to  re- 
ductions In  either  force  structure  or  strenprth 
In  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard: 

(1)  That  nothing  In  our  current  mUltary 
posture  vls-a-vis  that  of  Soviet  Russia  war- 
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rants  a  unilateral  reduction  In  the  size  and 
capability  of  US.  military  forces. 

(2)  That  the  Interests  of  the  nation  will 
be  better  served  if  all  decisions  regarding 
force  structure  realignments  and  manning 
levels  be  delayed  pending  completion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Total  Force  Study 
Group's  evaluation. 

(3)  That  national  security  considerations 
strongly  suggest  the  desirability  of  convert- 
ing out-moded  trnlts.  and  units  of  marginal 
utility  In  an  early-response  role,  to  new  and 
essential  missions  rather  than  eliminating 
them  outright. 

All  who  share  In  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending this  nation,  from  the  highest  levels 
to  the  lowest,  also  share  a  single  over-rid- 
ing objective — to  produce  and  maintain  mili- 
tary forces  of  a  size  and  capability  commen- 
surate with  national  security  needs,  at  the 
highest  attainable  level  of  readiness,  and 
with  the  lowest  possible  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  This  Aseoclation  likewise  Is  dedi- 
cated to  such  a  g0€kl.  It  is  in  consonance  with 
that  objective  that  the  above  convictions  are 
expressed.  We  earnestly  petition  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Congress,  and 
leaders  of  the  defense  establishment  to  give 
consideration  to  these  views. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis,  in  addition  to  being  a  hardship  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  ought  to  pro- 
vide us  with  some  lessons  in  economics 
as  well.  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that,  be- 
fore 1973.  we  imderestimated  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  trade  on  our  domestic 
economy.  International  demands  in- 
creased markedly  for  American  wheat 
and  soybeans,  as  well  a£  for  Arab  oil. 
We  were  caught  unprepared,  and  short- 
ages resulted. 

Yet  the  problems  in  our  country  are 
less  severe  than  those  of  most  European 
nations,  eccmomists  tell  us,  because  the 
American  economy  is  more  elastic.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Arab  coimtries  may  be 
pricing  themselves  out  of  the  energy 
market  in  the  long  nm,  according  to 
leading  Harvard  economist  Hendrick  S. 
Houthakker. 

ills  predicti<xis,  and  those  by  his  dis- 
tlng\iished  colleague  from  the  University 
[of  Michigan,  Paul  W.  McCracken,  give 
us  an  excellent  picture  of  the  future  of 
international  exchange  and  the  tasks  yet 
before  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

(Krom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  1 

Thb  OtnxooK  FOB  Petroleum  PRices 

(By  Hendrick  S.  Houthakker  and  Michael 

Kenaedy) 

(NoTK. — ISi.  Houthakker,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvcml  University,  fonnerly  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vifiers  under  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a  graduate  student  in  economics  at  Har- 
vard.) 

Recent  increases  in  the  price  of  Persian 
Gulf  crude  oil  have  caused  serious  worry  in 
Industrialized  nations  about  their  Impact  on 
the  maintenance  of  prosperity  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Blind  extrapolation  of  re- 
cent import  trends  does  Indicate  an  alarm- 
ing sittiatlon:  close  to  (100  billion  of  oU 
Imports  by  1980. 

However,  any  extrapolation  of  this  sort 
Ignores  the  many  economic  factors  at  work  In 
the  world  oU  market  which  tend  to  moderate 
adverse  consequences.  Recent  price  cbangea 


have  been  so  large  they  invalidate  all  projec- 
tions, including  those  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  that  Ignor*  the  effect  of  prices 
on  supply  and  demand. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  reasonable  pic- 
ture of  future  prospects,  we  have  constructed 
an  economic  model  of  the  world  oil  market. 
It  contains  explicit  representation  of  demand 
and  supply  relations,  refinery  operations  and 
trade  flows.  Given  key  parameters,  such  as 
the  responsiveness  of  consumption  and  pro- 
duction to  price  changes  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  export  tax,  the  model  generates  inter- 
nally consistent  predictions  of  prices,  quan- 
tities consumed  and  trade  flows. 

In  particular,  we  explored  the  implications 
of  the  rise  from  Si  85  a  barrel  in  October  to 
$7  a  barrel  in  December  in  crude  oil  export 
taxes  by  the  Persian  Gulf  producers.  Reason- 
able assumptions  about  demand  and  supply 
elasticities  suggest  that  the  Persian  Gulf  pro- 
ducers are  pricing  themselves  out  of  export 
markets  in  the  long  run.  That  is.  If  they 
attempt  to  maintain  a  real  price  of  $7  a 
barrel  for  their  oil,  thslr  exports  will  be 
falling  to  low  levels  over  the  next  10  to  15 
years.  This  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  a 
breakdown  of  the  current  oil  producers  car- 
tel, since  other  OPEC  nations  (Venezuela, 
Libya,  Nigeria  and  Indonesia)  are  assumed  to 
increase  their  production  only  marginally  in 
response  to  price  increases. 

PURCHASER    RESISTANCE 

What  are  the  assumptions  which  produce 
this  result?  One  important  factor  in  the 
future  situation  is  the  resistance  of  pur- 
chasers to  price  hikes.  A  $7  export  tax  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  Implies  at  least  $8  a  barrel 
landed  prices  in  New  York  and  Rotterdam. 
This  is  a  sharp  increase  from  price  levels 
of  only  last  year  and  will  have  a  Jarring 
effect  on  the  growth  of  oU  demand  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  years.  Switching  to 
smaller  cars,  better  insulation  of  homes  and 
the  use  of  coal  and  nuclear  energy  m  some 
applications  are  becoming  lilghly  attractive 
options  in  the  face  of  tttis  price  increase. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  little  incentive  to 
economlix  in  the  use  of  oU,  because  its  price 
in  terms  of  other  goods  has  been  falling. 
Although  the  magnitude  of  this  response  by 
users  is  uncertain,  our  statistical  work  sug- 
gests thHt  oil  demand  will  stagnate  into  the 
early  19ii0s,  as  normal  increases  in  use  due  to 
economic  growth  are  offset  by  the  price  Jump. 
One  must  assume  complete  price  insensitiv- 
Ity  of  oil  demand  to  accept  a  simple  extrap- 
olation of  recent  growth  trends  such  as 
those  which  are  freqently  used  today  in  fore- 
casting demand. 

But  this  result  only  implies  a  freeze  in  cur- 
rent Persian  Gulf  export  levels.  At  the  higher 
price  gulf  producers  are  clearly  better  off 
than  before.  The  key  question,  then.  Is  how 
will  supplies  of  non-Peralan  Gulf  crude  re- 
Eijond  to  these  higher  prices?  We  know  that 
by  the  early  1980s  at  least  four  million  bar- 
rels a  day  will  be  produced  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  2.5  million  from  Alaska.  Since  cur- 
rent gulf  exports  are  20  million  barrels  a 
day,  this  is  a  significant  dent  in  their  mar- 
ket, but  probably  not  enough  to  break  up 
the  cartel. 

The  Important  swing  factor  in  the  supply 
situation  is  the  ability  oC  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  make  oil  production  Increases 
in  response  to  the  price  hike.  The  most  com- 
monly accepted  figure  for  the  elasticity  of 
supply  Is  unity — that  Is,  a  doubling  of  the 
price  implies  a  doubling  of  yearly  produc- 
tlorn.  Since  the  current  Persian  Gulf  move 
doubles  the  world  price  of  oU,  the  Implica- 
tion for  U.S.  production  Is  20  million  barrels 
a  day.  This  figure  seems  incredible  In  light  of 
the  widespread  belief  that  there  Ui  Just  no 
additional  oil  In  North  America,  apart  from 
oil  shale  and  tar  sands. 

But,  as  Professors  Gramm  and  Davidson 
argued  on  this  page  some  weeks  ago.  If  the 
price  Is  high  enough,  we  will  see  more  second- 


ary recovery  from  existing  fields,  deeper 
drilling,  and  greater  use  of  heavy  oils  such  as 
those  now  being  developed  in  Utah.  At  a  do- 
mestic price  of  $3  per  barrel  these  sources 
were  not  worth  looking  at,  but  now  they  are 
very  profitable.  Indeed,  the  National  Petro- 
leum CouncU  predicted  1930  U.S.  production 
of  13.5  million  barrels  a  day  at  a  1973  price  of 
$6.50  per  barrel.  Today  we  are  up  to  $10. 

If  North  American  production  did  Increase 
to  20  million  barrels  a  day,  Persian  Gulf  ex- 
ports would  drop  to  an  almost  Insignificant 
four  or  five  million  barrels  a  day.  A  less  elas- 
tic  supply  response,  of  course.  Implies  less  en- 
croachment on  gulf  exports.  It  Is  only  by  as- 
suming no  Increase  in  production  from  on 
and  offshore  North  America  In  the  face  of 
higher  prices  could  we  conclude  that  the 
gulf  producers'  market  share  would  not  be 
threatened  by  their  price  policy. 

A  second  key  question,  for  which  there  iq 
no  well  accepted  answer,  is  how  soon  could 
new  supplies  of  oil  become  available?  Aside 
from  the  standard  exploration  and  develop- 
ment lag.  there  are  serious  bottleneck  prob- 
lems in  materials  from  U£.  manufacturers 
needed  to  explore  the  underground  oil.  Any 
sizeable  increase  in  yearly  production  is 
going  to  require  increased  output  of  drilling 
rigs,  offshore  platforms  and  pipeline  steel,  for 
which  the  industrial  capacity  Is  currently  in- 
adequate. North  American  production  cannot 
cut  Into  Persian  Gulf  revenues  until  the  oil  is 
fiowing.  This  lag  may  encourage  OPEC  to  ig- 
nore the  latent  supply  response. 

Despite  the  existence  of  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  magnitudes  Involved,  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  future  are  clear.  The  $7  exjwrt 
tax  is  a  drastic  revision  In  the  world  price 
system,  and  a  simple  minded  extrapolation  of 
past  trends  Is  suddenly  Irrelevant.  To  fore- 
cast a  continued  growth  la  gulf  exports,  one 
mxrst  assume  a  very  slow  response  of  both 
production  and  consumption  to  price 
changes,  neither  of  which  Is  supported  by 
existing  evidence.  Supply  and  demand  re- 
sponses will  certainly  cut  Into  shipments  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East.  The  questions  are 
really  how  far  and  how  fast.  Using  the  cur- 
rently accepted  estimates  of  price  effects,  the 
long  run  answer  Is  that  gulf  exports  could 
eventuaUy  drop  to  very  low  levels.  But  the 
adjustment  to  such  a  dramatic  price  change 
will  take  a  long  time,  certainly  into  the 
1980s. 

AN    IMPORTANT   VARIABLX 

How  realistic  Is  It  for  the  gulf  producers  to 
try  to  sustain  a  $7  export  tax.  In  1973  dollars, 
in  the  face  of  such  supply  and  demand  re- 
sponses? Given  the  supply  elasticity  of  unity, 
our  model  predicts  that  North  America  would 
be  competing  for  the  export  market  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  the  early  1980s.  And  even 
under  le.ss  optimistic  assumptions,  OPEC  ex- 
port demand  will  eventuaUy  weaken,  and  it 
will  be  able  to  increase  revenues  only  by  cut- 
ting prices.  However,  the  new  threat  Is  that 
an  erratic  up  and  down  price  policy  will  en- 
courage protective  tariffs  by  consuming  coun- 
tries that  will  induce  additional  conservation 
efforts  and  new  production  of  oil.  The  percep- 
tion by  gulf  nations  of  the  ability  of  oil  con- 
sumers to  react  to  the  policy  in  the  terms 
described  here  is  also  an  important  variable. 
Perhaps  recent  OPEC  feelers  about  a  price 
freeze  indicate  awareness  that  curremt  pric- 
ing patterns  are  untenable. 

In  summary,  our  analysis  suggests  that 
the  behavior  of  the  oil  cartel  Is  Inconsistent 
with  reasonable  projections  of  their  ability  to 
sell  large  quantities  of  oil  in  the  long  run. 
The  consuming  nations  should  not  assume 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC,  even  though 
for  the  moment  they  can  do  little  except 
curtail  consumption.  All  the  talk  about 
energy  being  "essential"  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  it  Is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  Theae  laws  may  take 
some  time  to  operate  with  full  effect.  But 
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they  have  not  been  abrogated.  When  t^e 
governments  of  the  importing  countries  as- 
semble at  President  Nixon's  Invitation  they 
should  not  be  misled  by  industry  projec- 
tions of  an  inexorable  rise  In  demand  and 
a  lack  of  productive  capacity  in  North 
America.  Consumption  Is  already  respond- 
ing to  higher  prices,  and  supply  will  catch 
up  too. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

THE  Febbuart  Agenda:  A  Slim  Hope 

(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 

(Note. — Dr.  McCracken  is  Edmund  Ezra 
Day  University  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
former  chairman  of  the  CoimcU  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Nixon.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Journal's  Board  of 
Contributors,  four  distinguished  professors 
who  contribute  periodic  articles  reflecting  a 
broad  range  of  views.) 

The  volcanic  explosion  of  oil  prices  will 
have  a  profotind  effect  on  the  world  economy, 
but  on  balance  the  dollar  is  apt  to  be  the 
beneficiary.  This  seems  to  be  the  conven- 
tional view,  and  there  Is  persuasive  logic  to 
support  such  a  concltislon.  Precisely  because 
of  this  beneficial  effect  on  the  dollar,  how- 
ever, the  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy  is  apt 
to  be  anything  but  beneficent — this  quite 
vpvet  from  the  adverse  effect  of  oU  shortages 
themselves. 

That  in  the  immediate  sense  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  less  exposed  than  moet  other  major 
economies  to  the  hurricane  effects  of  gargan- 
tuan oU  price  increases  is  clear  enough.  Ex- 
cept for  Canada,  which  has  a  total  energy 
production  capability  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  the  U.S.  is  the  most  self -suffi- 
cient in  energy  of  the  major  industrial  na- 
tk>ns.  However  difficult  our  problems  look  to 
Tis,  a  total  energy  self-sufficiency  of  almost 
90%  would  look  like  the  stuff  of  which 
dreams  are  made  in  Italy  with  a  15%  figure, 
to  Jc^an  with  11%,  or  even  to  Germany  and 
the  U.K.  with  about  half  of  their  total  energy 
from  indigenous  sources.  Even  with  ambi- 
tious estimates  abcnit  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  economizing  on  the  use  of 
oil,  the  impact  of  oil  prices  Increases  on  the 
import  bill  of  these  countries  Is  large. 

Before  we  break  an  arm  patting  ourselves 
on  the  back  for  our  good  fortune,  at  least 
r»latively,  a  Uttle  pause  would  be  In  oorder. 
Self-sufficiency  in  energy 

[In  percent] 

Country :  OU  Total 

United  States 74  89 

Canada    _ .-. 98  110 

Japan o  11 

Umted  Kingdom 2  63 

Germany 7  51 

Prance 5  22 

Italy 6  15 

Source:  Economic  Outlook,  December  1973. 
(Theee  are  1971  figures.) 

For  one  thing  tf  theee  nations  are  con- 
fronted with  an  enlarged  import  bill,  they 
will  obviously  be  under  great  pressure  to  ex- 
pand their  reports. 

Proportion  of  exports  to  and  imports  from 

the  United  States,  1973 

[In  percent) 

Country :  Exports  Imports 

Canada    66.9         65.9 

Prance 6.3  8.1 

Germany   9.3  8. 4 

Italy 9.8         8.3 

Japan ._    31.3        24.9 

United   Kingdom 12.6         10.6 

Source:  Basic  data  from  Dlt«ctlons  of 
Trade,  IMP,  November  1973. 

And  it  h^pens  that  the  United  States  is  a 
particularly  large  exix»-t  market  for  some  oif 
the  countries  that  face  a  particiUarly  large 


problem  from  the  rise  In  oil  prices.  Japan  is, 
of  course,  the  most  clear-cut  case.  Japan 
must  Import  all  of  Its  oQ,  and  about  25-40% 
ot  Iti  trade  Is  with  the  United  States. 
Through  some  combination  of  belt-tighten- 
ing on  other  imports  and  accelerated  efforts 
to  enlarge  exports  Japan  must  find  room  for 
the  higher  oil  import  bill.  And  a  significant 
part  of  that,  if  the  effort  is  successful,  wUl 
have  to  show  up  as  smaller  purchases  of  im- 
ports from  the  U.S.  than  would  otherwise 
have  occurred,  and  correspondingly  larger  ex- 
ports to  us. 

For  Japan  to  find  much  of  the  needed  ad- 
ditional foreign  exchange  through  a  great 
leap  forward  in  exports  to  Western  Europe, 
the  only  other  major  high-income  area,  is  not 
probable.  These  countries  never  have  any 
difficulty  restraining  their  enthusiasm  over 
any  prospect  of  greatly  enlarged  imports 
from  Japan,  and  in  any  case  they  have  an 
oU  import  problem  themselves.  We  can,  in 
fact,  expect  our  own  exports  to  have  some- 
what harder  going  in  Western  Eurt^>e  also, 
and  more  vigoirous  efforts  on  their  part  to  In- 
crease their  exports  to  us. 

The  underlying  requirements  for  these 
shifts  to  occur  are  already  evident  in  the 
readjustments  of  exchange  rates.  The  "favor- 
able" effects  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the  dol- 
lar may  give  us  a  new  sense  of  pride  that  the 
much-buffeted  dollar  is  once  again  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  financial  club.  These  "fa- 
vorable" effects  on  the  dollar  really  mean, 
however,  an  unfavorable  sbUt  in  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  U.S.  in  world  trade. 

Moreover,  this  change  will  be  coming  into 
the  picture  during  a  year  In  which  the  in- 
dustrially developed  countries  were  prob- 
ably destined  to  be  growing  at  a  markedly 
slower  rate  in  any  case.  The  OECD  had  pro- 
jected for  its  members,  who  account  for  most 
of  the  Industrial  world,  a  growth  rate  m 
real  output  of  only  3%%  in  1974  compared 
with  6%%  for  1973.  Such  a  projection  could 
even  have  been  optimistic.  In  such  coun- 
tries as  Germany,  the  U.K.,  Japan  and 
Prance  there  was  a  shift  toward  more  restric- 
tive economic  policies  last  year,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  these  policies  were  already  beginning 
to  show  up  In  domestic  economic  activity. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  real  posslbUity  that 
1975  had  the  makings  already  of  a  synchro- 
nized world  slump  even  before  oil  embargo 
and  price  developments  further  clouded  the 
picture. 

The  U.S.  trade  position  down  the  way  in 
1974  is,  therefore,  going  to  be  struggling 
against  two  adverse  developments.  One  is  the 
great  pressure  that  some  of  our  Important 
trading  partners  will  be  under  to  earn  the 
additional  foreign  exchange  required  to  cov- 
er their  oil  ptirchases.  The  shift  In  exchange 
rates  to  accommodate  these  trade  adjust- 
ments, as  already  mentioned,  has  begun. 
While  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  may 
temporarily  have  a  favorable  effect  on  our 
trade  balance,  as  Imports  In  the  pipeline  cost 
fewer  dollars,  the  ultimate  effect  will  almost 
certainly  be  unfavorable  as  our  International 
competitive  position  deteriorates.  (This 
would  be  the  reverse  of  what  occurred  when 
the  dollar  was  devalued — initially  an  unfav- 
orable effect  on  our  trade  balance,  followed 
by  a  sharp  Improvement.)  And  domestic  eco- 
nomic developments  in  the  industrial  world, 
which  are  our  Important  export  markets, 
were  also  shaping  up  unfavorably  for  our 
trade. 

To  Americans,  long  accustomed  to  treating 
our  international  trade  as  of  petty  cash  fund 
significance  for  domestic  business  conditions. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  things  have 
much  significance  for  what  happens  here  at 
home.  The  year  1973  demonstrated  how  wrong 
this  can  be  even  for  the  huge,  diversified,  and 
relatively  self-sufficient  American  economy. 
■While  exports,  fca*  example,  have  tradltionaUy 
been  roughly  4%  of  o\ir  ONP  (to  1972.  4.2% ) , 
the  rise  in  our  merchandise  exports  from  the 


third  quarter  of  1972  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1973  was  equal  to  17  7o  of  the  rise  to  ONP. 
Even  this,  however,  understates  the  impact  of 
this  explosion  of  exports  on  otir  domestic 
economy.  Hair  cuts  produced  by  Dascola's 
Barber  Shop  in  Arm  Arbor  or  the  Imputed 
rental  value  of  owner-occupied  homes,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  apt  to  be  exported.  When  we 
eliminate  these  services  from  our  GNP  fig- 
ures we  find  that  during  the  year  ending  with 
the  third  quarter  of  1973,  the  rise  in  our  mer- 
chandise exports  w.\s  equal  to  31%  of  the  rise 
in  our  production  of  goods. 

GOOD      BUSINESS      ABROAD 

Nor  was  this  all  soybeans  and  wheat.  Ex- 
ports of  manufactured  products  during  this 
period  rose  39%,  refiecting  strong  economies 
abroad  and  Improved  competitive  conditions 
from  the  adjustment  of  exchange  rates  that 
began  in  1971. 

That  these  trade  developments  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  our  domestic  economic  devel- 
opments last  year  is  now  evident  from  the 
facts  already  available.  During  the  year  end- 
ing with  the  third  quarter  of  1973  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services  in  real  terms  here  at 
home  rose  4'2'"r.  only  slightly  more  rapidly 
than  the  enlargement  of  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. With  the  net  demaind  from  abroad 
added  to  this,  however,  the  rise  in  total  de- 
mand for  our  output  In  real  terms  rose  SVi  %. 
The  addition  of  a  full  percentage  point  to  the 
growth  in  demand  for  our  output,  at  a  time 
when  resources  were  aheady  under  pressure, 
was  bound  to  have  a  severe  effect  on  our  rate 
of  Inflation.  The  single  most  Important  thing 
missed  a  year  ago  In  the  generally  poor  fore- 
casts of  the  1973  rate  of  inflation  was  the  sy- 
nergetic  effect  on  our  trade,  and  therefore  on 
our  domestic  economy,  of  the  domestic  ex- 
pansion policies  in  the  world's  todustrlal  eco- 
nomies that  got  in  phase  and  the  coming  into 
ftill  effect  of  the  devaluations  of  the  dollar. 

Are  we  now  facing  an  equally  strong  cu- 
mulative adverse  change  in  our  trade  posi- 
tion during  1974?  Probably  not — at  least  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  the  highly  expansive 
1973  changes.  But  1973  does  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  what  can  happen  when  govern- 
ments each  take  actions  seemingly  appro- 
priate to  domestic  conditions  but  do  not 
take  cognizance  of  Interacting  effects  that 
tend  to  magnify  the  results. 

What  Is  now  urgently  in  order  Is  vastly 
strengthened  procedures  for  closer  coopera- 
tion in  the  management  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies.  And  that  gives  the  confer- 
ence called  for  next  month  by  the  President 
the  outside  chance  to  be  one  of  the  year's 
significant  developments.  "Outside  chance" 
does,  of  course,  deserve  emphasis.  The  con- 
ference is  called  about  oil,  not  about  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  And  if  the  participants 
see  their  function  as  forging  a  cartel  of  oil- 
constiming  nations  that  would  somehow  neu- 
tralize the  cartel  of  oU -producers,  it  will 
be  another  meeting  about  which  the  par- 
ticipants are  able  to  report  that  "frxiltful 
discussions  were  held"  (i.e.,  the  conference 
failed).  In  any  test  of  wills  between  two 
such  cartels,  some  of  the  consuming  nations 
would  be  looking  at  the  bottom  of  their 
oil  tanks  before  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait  stopped 
ristog. 

There  are.  however,  a  couple  of  agenda 
items  worthy  of  the  participant's  best.  One  is 
how  to  manage  trade  among  the  developed 
economies  so  that  we  do  not  heve  economic 
warfare  breaking  out.  If  each  one,  without  re- 
gard to  how  it  Is  affecting  others,  tries  to 
push  exports  and  limit  non-oU  Imports  in 
order  to  balance  out  even  with  higher  oil  bills, 
the  end  result  wUl  be  rising  trade  barriers 
rather  than  rising  trade.  This  Is  particularly 
Important  for  the  Umted  States  since,  be- 
cause the  dollar  is  a  key  ctirrency,  we  could 
wind  up  being  the  one  against  whom  all  the 
others  try  to  develop  the  surplus  needed  to 
pay  for  oil. 
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An  Integral  part  of  this  problem  Is,  of 
course,  the  coordinated  management  oi  the 
1974  disinflation.  Tbla  means  stronger  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  fiscal,  monetary,  and 
other  economic  policies  of  the  major  indus- 
trial nations  better  synchronized  and  man- 
aged with  a  closer  eye  on  their  cumulative 
and  Interacting  effects.  The  February  con- 
ference probably  will  not  get  to  these  mat- 
ters, but  they  may  well  constitute  its  one 
chance  for  success. 

With  the  trade  bUl  bogged  down  and  inter- 
national monetary  negotiations  setting  as 
their  objective  re-fi.xing  exchange  rates 
(which.  If  "s^iccessful,"  would  be  a  disaster) , 
International  economic  cooperation  did  nos 
look  lUce  a  growth  Industry  for  1974.  It  may 
still  not  be.  The  President's  Initiative  in  call- 
ing the  February  conference  does,  however, 
open  the  opportunity  to  start  cooperating 
within  the  larger  context  of  economic  policy 
that  could  yet  pnll  us  all  back  from  the  edge 
of  economic  warfare.  And  that  would  be  no 
mean  accomplishment. 


PERSONAL  THOUGHTS  OF  COM- 
MANDANT OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  ON  MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  arid  the  Msirine  Corps  appeared 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
February  19th  in  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1975  military  procurement  authori- 
zation request.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cu^hman, 
Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
followed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  submit- 
ting his  statement  to  the  committee.  In 
his  statement  General  Cushman  had 
some  personal  views  regarding  military 
manpower  which  strudc  a  responsive 
chord  with  me  because  of  the  very  hu- 
man and  personal  tone  reflected  in  his 
wordfi  which,  in  substance,  represent  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  understanding  and  support  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  who,  of  their  own 
free  will.  Join  the  military  services  in 
the  best  interest  and  tradition  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  impressed  with  these  very  sincere 
observations  and  advised  General  Cush- 
man during  the  hearings  that  I  would  in- 
sert his  remarks  In  the  CoircitzssionAL 
RzcoRO.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  remarks 
will  be  widely  distributed  and  read  by  all 
Americans.  Let  me  auote  from  his 
statement: 

Aa  to  my  personal  thoaghte  regarding  the 
future,  the  Marine  Corpa  and  its  sister 
Servlcee  have  set  high  goals  of  professional - 
lam  and  readiness.  We  share  the  concerns  of 
the  Congreee  and  the  interests  of  otir  people 
and  will  strive  to  serve  the  Nation  In  the 
highest  tradlttons  of  our  heritage. 

As  a  Service  Chief.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  to  the  Congress,  however,  if  I  faUed 
to  report  my  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
military  serrtees  In  the  all  volunteer  environ- 
ment. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  an  effective  all  volun- 
teer force  there  must  be  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  oar  ctti2)enc.  our  official  circles  and 
our  media,  tliat  the  professton  of  arms  is  an 
honorable  one.  A  mmtary  career  la  a  life  of 
purpoee  whose  ultUnate  goal  is  the  protection 
cf  our  nation  and  lt«  traditional  values. 
Such  a  puipoae  cartlea  wltb  it  a  high  oon- 
■ciousness  of  responsibility  In  the  conduct 
of  the  people's  bualneea.  Accordingly,  we  hold 
ourselves  accountable  wben  valid  crltletem 
is   directed    toward   our   profession.   We   aak 


only  that  criticism  be  the  subject  of  open, 
honest  debate,  giving  th»  public  the  full  bal- 
ance of  laformatlon  It  needs  to  make  rea- 
sonable Judgments. 

The  maintenance  of  an  effective  military 
establishment  does  not  rest  solely  on  the 
sophistication  of  its  weaponry  or  the  funds 
available  to  attract  recruits.  It  rests  funda- 
mentally on  the  leadership.  Integrity  and 
professionalism  of  Its  personnel,  and  on  the 
respect  they  earn  from  their  countrymen.  If 
the  Services  are  to  attract  talented  young 
people,  we  must  recognize  that  basically 
today's  youth  seek  two  things:  a  purposeful 
way  to  serve  their  countrymen  and  the  public 
respect  that  grows  from  such  service.  The 
All  "Volunteer  Force  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  sustain  If  the  esteem  for  a  military  career 
becomes  the  victim  of  apathy,  ignorance  or 
malice.  Loss  of  esteem  is  a  major  danger 
threatening  the  vitality  of  the  Armed 
Services.  ' 

In  a  spirit  of  partnership  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  I  seek  your  help  in  fostering  an 
understandmg  on  the  part  of  aU  Americans 
of  tlie  basic  value  of  th^  profession  of  arms. 


THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  years  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  the  Stanley 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  promote  peace 
with  freedom  and  justice.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Stanley  Foundation  Is  in 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
from  that  State  share  my  sentiments  re- 
gstrding  the  fotmdation. 

The  main  focus  of  attention  of  the 
foundation  is  on  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
ferences dealing  with  U.N.  matters  are 
periodically  convened.  These  include: 

Tlie  Conference  on  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Next  Decade  which  brings  together 
international  statesmen  to  consider  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Its  report  recommends  changes  and 
steps  considered  practicable  within  the 
next  10  years. 

The  News  Media  Seminar  at  the  United 
Nations  attended  by  representatives  of 
news  media.  They  become  familiar  with 
news  procedures  at  the  United  Nations 
and  are  briefed  on  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities. 

"Itie  Conference  on  United  Nations 
Procedures  focusing  on  organizational 
and  procedural  reform  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Participants  come  largely  from  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  various 
Missions  to  the  United  Nations. 

Other  activities  of  the  Foundation  in- 
clude: 

The  Strategy  for  Peace  Conference 
which  explores  urgent  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States.  It  attracts  in- 
dividuals from  a  wide  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion and  belief  who  exchange  ideas  and 
reconunend  action  and  policies. 

The  Center  for  World  Order  Studies,  a 
project  of  the  Stanley  Foundation  In  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Iowa. 
The  center  seeks  to  promote  world  peace 
through  education  and  research.  High 
priority  is  given  to  the  improvement  of 
classroom  and  community  education  to 
better  meet  the  demand  of  the  contem- 
porary and  future  world  community. 

Occasional  Papers  focusing  upon  study 
toward  improvement  and  development  of 
international  organizntion  more  ade- 
qtiate  to  manage  international  crises  and 
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global  change  and  speciflc  topicEd  studies 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  world  order. 

Vantage  conferences  designed  to  an- 
ticipate and  evaluate  In-depth  develop- 
ing issues  relating  to  U.B.  foreisn  policy 
and  international  organization. 

Early  in  1974  the  foundation  spon- 
sored a  Conference  on  Ocean  Sumval  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  staff  with 
the  many  problems  related  to  ocean-; 
Experts  discu.ssed  several  aspects  of  ocean 
issues  including  resources,  pollution, 
legal  questions,  and  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  From  the  re- 
ports I  have  received  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely successful  endeavor. 

In  the  coming  months  the  Stanley 
Foundation  will  provide  many  Members 
of  Congress  with  summaries  of  the  con- 
ferences it  sponsors.  I  ha've  found  such 
summaries  to  be  useful  in  the  past  and 
believe  that  they  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  future.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  excellent 
source  of  infomiation. 


THE  ROOTS  OP  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  genuinely  puzzled 
by  the  so-called  energy  crisis.  They  won- 
der, in  anguish  in  many  instances,  how 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  could  have  stumbled  into  an 
energy  shortage  of  such  dimensions. 

A  team  of  reporters  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  provided  a  thoughtful  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  background  of  our 
present  dilemma,  in  an  article  by  Linda 
Charlton,  entitled  "Decades  of  Inaction 
Brought  Energy  Gap:  Lack  of  Coherent 
Policy  Left  Vacuum  the  Oil  Industry  Was 
Eager  To  Pill."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  from  the  February  10 
Issue  of  the  Times,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decades  o»  Inacxion  Baot7CRT  Energt  Gap 
(By  Linda  Charlton) 

Barely  three  months  ago.  President  Nixon 
told  the  nation  that  Its  energy  problems  had 
become  an  "energy  crisis."  Since  then,  ther- 
mostats and  speed  limits  have  dropped  obe- 
diently, but  the  Initial  shock  has  not  faded 
— only  soured  in  perplexity,  disbelief  and 
cynicism. 

For  the  last  month  and  a  half,  Americans 
have  been  lining  up  at  gasoline  stations, 
worrying  whether  next  week — or  aext  sum- 
mer, or  next  year — will  be  worse. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  oil  companies 
have  been  reporting  soaring  profits,  and 
more  than  a  half-dozen  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  been  looking  into  the  methods 
by  which  they  were  made. 

MUnSTERS    TO    MKET 

And  tomorrow  the  foreign  ministers  of  13 
major  oll-conaumlng  nations  and  organiza- 
tions meet  In  Washington  In  search  of  com- 
mon solutions  to  the  problem. 

Many  Americans  do  not  believe  that  a 
"crisis"  exists.  Many  others  are  convinced  of 
conspiracy  In  the  back  rooms  of  government, 
Arab  sheiks,  and  huge  international  oU  com- 
panies. Almost  everyone,  skeptloal  or  simply 
puzzled,  wants  to  know  how  the  United 
States  got  here  from  there. 

Prom  a  recent  past  In  which  Americans 
were  urged  to  drive  bigger  oars  farther,  live 
and   work    in   artificial   climates   and   gauge 
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their  national  success  In  terms  of  the  expend- 
iture of  apparently  boimdlesa  energy,  they 
have  moved  Into  a  bleak  present,  a  time 
when  Idlowatts  and  mileage  must  be  meas- 
ured with  care. 

An  Investigation  by  The  New  York  Times 
found  a  complex  but  traceable  pattern — not 
so  much  of  conspiracy  as  of  national  com- 
placency, and,  above  all.  Government  inac- 
tion going  back  decades.  Not  so  much  bad 
policy — although  hindsight  exposes  that, 
too— as  no  policy  at  all.  What  was  left  was  a 
vacuum  that  the  oU  industry  was  ouly  too 
eager  to  fill,  especially  in  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant countervailing  forces. 

SECBET   19S0  DECISION 

There  were  decisions  made  and  decisions 
avoided.  A  secret,  top-level  Government  de- 
cision In  1950  made  It  more  profitable  to  drill 
for  oil  overseas.  A  1956  national  commitment 
to  a  concrete  web  of  highways  made  more 
people  even  more  dependent  on  the  larger, 
less  economical  cars  happily  provided  by 
Detroit. 

A  blinkered  consciousness  led  environmen- 
talists to  Ignore  the  possible  consequences  of 
their  successes.  A  crucial  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing made  natural  gas  too  attractive  to  the 
wrong  iisers.  A  system  of  oil  import  quotas 
instituted  in  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
for  "national  security"  endured  through  14 
years  of  political  bargaining,  through  a 
"little  arrangement"  in  the  Kennedy  years 
and  a  "Just  darned  complicated"  decision  In 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

"I  wish  It  were  as  simple  as  a  conspiracy." 
said  Walter  J.  Levy,  a  noted  Independent 
oil  economist.  In  a  recent  interview. 

"Just  damn  foolishness,"  is  the  diagnosis 
of  John  P.  O'Leary,  a  former  deputy  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

Stewart  Udall,  Interior  Secretary  In  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations,  ad- 
mits: "We  dldnt  have  a  national  energy 
policy." 

And  Prank  N.  Ikard  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  says,  "The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  absolutely  refused  to  recognize  or  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem  until  90  days  ago. 

"Ctovemment  energy  policy  has  been  for- 
mulated In  Dallas  and  Houston  and  rubber- 
stamped  here  In  Washington,"  said  S.  David 
Preeman,  a  former  Whit©  House  energy  ad- 
viser who  now  heads  the  Ford  Foundation's 
energy  project. 

"The  ad  hoc,  diffuse  and  often  conflicting 
approaches  to  Individual  energy  issues  that 
have  characterized  the  past  wUl  not  be  ade- 
quate for  the  futiire,"  M.  A.  Wright  of  Exzoa 
told  the  Senate  Interim-  Committee  In  1971. 

"We  got  to  where  we  are  by  mistaken  pub- 
lic policy,"  said  Prof.  M.  A.  Adelman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
leading  academic  oil  economist. 

There  have  been  many  warnings  that  c 
shortag©  was  coming.  They  have  been  largely 
ignored. 

There  was  the  1963  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Materials  Policy  Commislson.  better 
known  as  the  Paley  Report,  warning  of  the 
"extraordlnarUy  rapid  rate  at  which  we  are 
utilizing  our  materials  and  energy  resources." 

There  was  the  1966  annual  report  of  the 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company  which,  while 
underestimating  the  growth  In  demand 
^or  oU,  warned  flatly  that  "the  nation  faces 
the  prospect  of  a  domestic  energy  gap." 

There  was  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
sent  to  the  Whit©  House  In  the  spring  of  1973 
predicting  that  renewed  conflict  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  surely  mean  an  oil  cutoff. 

"There  was  Just  no  way  to  get  people  In- 
terested In  energy  when  prices  were  low,"  said 
Mr.  Preeman,  the  former  head  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  the  White  House.  "If  the  lights 
are  on  and  the  bills  are  low,  nobody  cares." 

Now,  everyone  cares. 


FOUK  DECADES  Or  CEOWTK 

Like  a  number  of  others,  Mr.  Freeman 
looks  back  for  root  causes  to  the  New  Deal 
days  of  the  Nlneteen-thlrtles,  when,  in  his 
words,  there  were  "great  social  reasons  for 
priming  the  pump" — for  encouraging  the  use 
of  power  by  making  It  avaUable  cheaply. 

As  David  Lillenthal,  fljst  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUjy  Authority,  exulted,  no 
function  of  T.VJl.  was  more  vital  than  that 
of  electric-rate  yardstick,  to  demonstrate 
"that  drastic  reductions  in  electric  rates 
[would]  result  in  hitherto  imdreamed-of  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  electricity  .  .  ." 

The  New  Deal  premise,  based  on  faith  in 
unlimited  growth  and  unUmited  resources, 
has  worked.  Energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  soared  beyond  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  New  Deal's  visionaries.  It  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  20  years,  so 
that  by  1972  the  United  States  with  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  was  using  one- 
third  of  the  total  world  production  of  energy. 

Since  1947,  annuEil  consumption  of  petro- 
leum products  has  gone  from  1.9  billion  bar- 
rels to  5.6  blUlon;  the  use  of  electricity  went 
from  1.774  kilowatt  hours  per  person  in  1947 
to  7,800  per  person  in  1971,  when  of  course, 
the  population  was  larger.  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  consimied  energy  at  the  same  rate,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  world's  total  en- 
ergy resources  would  be  depleted  by  the  year 
2010. 

As  Important  as  the  amount  of  energy  In 
looking  for  the  roots  of  the  present  situation 
Is  the  type  of  energy  consumed.  Coal,  the 
country's  most  abundant  source  of  energy, 
comprising  88  per  cent  of  total  reserves,  be- 
came more  difficult  to  extract  and  was  being 
superseded  even  before  the  new  environ- 
mental awareness  of  the  nineteen-slxtles 
dealt  a  major  blow  to  its  xisefulness. 
Oil  and  gas  essential 

The  United  States  now  Is  a  country  that 
runs  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Ty>gether 
they  supply  about  three-quarters  of  Its 
energy  needs — partly  because  of  a  designed 
way  of  life  predicated  on  the  notion  of  sup- 
plies so  ample  as  to  be.  In  effect,  limitless. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Americans  took 
to  the  skies  and  the  highways.  The  railroads, 
overworked  and  undermaintalned  during  the 
war,  were  exhausted.  Inefficient  and  unat- 
tractive. They  could  not — and,  many  say, 
did  not  really  try  to— compete  with  the  new 
glamor  of  airplanes  for  long-distance  trav- 
el; worn-out  rolUng  stock  bad  no  aUure  for 
veterans  who  had  shining  new  automobUes 
to  take  them  to  their  spUt-level  houses  in 
that  post-war  phenomenon,  the  suburbs. 

And  suburbs,  where  most  Americans  Uve 
now,  were  themselves  designed  on  the  prem- 
ise of  the  Individual  automobUe  that  has 
become  a  national  gospel.  Sine©  the  end  of 
the  war,  rtdershlp  at  trains  has  declined  by 
83  per  cent,  although  trains  are  12  times 
more  efficient  than  cars  in  terms  of  fuel 
consumption. 

During  these  same  postwar  years  natural 
gas,  a  by-product  of  oU  drilling  that  for 
many  years  was  simply  "flared"  w  burned 
off,  emerged  as  a  major  factor. 

Clean-burning  and  cheap,  and  heavily  pro- 
moted by  the  industry  with  the  "Oas  Heats 
Best"  slogan.  It  has  been  the  fastest-growing 
energy  source.  In  terms  of  consumption,  over 
the  last  20  years.  Today  It  provides  about 
one-third  of  the  country's  total  energy  con- 
sumption. 

But  by  1972,  natural  gas  was  scarce:  In  21 
states,  it  was  so  scarce  that  no  new  customers 
were  accepted.  Since  1968  more  natural  gas 
has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  each  year 
than  has  been  found  in  terms  of  new  reserves, 
or  potential  supply.  Oas  production,  despite 
its  accelerating  popularity,  has  declined. 

One  reason  for  this — and  In  the  view  of 
many,  one  of  the  mUestones  on  the  road  to 
the  present  situation — was  a  1954  Supreme 


Court  decision  known  as  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum ruling.  This,  In  effect,  ratified  and  ex- 
panded  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead — that  is,  to  keep  it  down. 
crrrEs  phillips  decision 

Mr.  Ikard  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, asked  for  his  views  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  present  situation,  cited  the 
Phillips  decision  immediately,  saying  that  it 
set  "an  unrealistic  price  for  natural  gas.  en- 
couraged the  [uneconomic)  use  of  gas.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  regulation  that  would  do 
anything  but  have  the  disastrous  result  of 
discouraging  the  development  of  new  sun- 
plies." 

Joseph  C.  Swldler.  the  retiring  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  1961  through  1965,  put  the 
matter  differently.  In  settlement  conferences 
with  gas  companies  over  pricing,  he  said,  the 
companies  "would  never  commit  themselves 
to  increasing  the  supply.  Their  spirit  wa.<!, 
•When  are  you  guys  going  to  recognize  we've 
got  the  trump  here  and  we're  not  going  to 
driU  until  we  get  our  price?'  " 

Lee  White,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  1966  to  1969,  agreed  that 
natural  gas  had  been  widely  misused  and 
over-used  in  industry  and  by  utilities.  "It's 
a  national  scandal,  when  a  utility  iises  gas 
as  a  boiler  fuel,"  he  said. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  PhUUpa  case  there 
was  another,  little  noticed  government  deci- 
sion. According  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  Is  a 
fuel  economist  and  also  served  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  oil  Industry — ^not  then,  as  now, 
deeply  Invested  In  the  coal  Industry— 
persiiaded  the  Elsenhower  Administration  to 
abandon  its  Investment  In  research  aimed 
at  advancing  the  gasollne-from-coal  tech- 
nology developed  in  Germany  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  O'Leary  believes  that  this,  and  the 
failure  to  continue  other  fuel -conversion 
research,  was  "the  most  serious  error  in 
energy  policy  made  during  the  postwar 
years." 

It  was  two  years  later.  In  Marcii,  1956. 
that  one  of  the  many  ignored  prophets  spoke 
his  piece.  M.  King  Hubbert,  then  a  petroletim 
geologist  with  SheU,  now  vrtth  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  told  a  meeting  of 
petroleum  engineers  in  Texas  that,  on  the 
basis  of  past  consumption  and  of  his  esti- 
mate of  reserves,  the  peak  of  United  States 
oil  production  would  be  reached  by  1971  at 
the  latest.  It  was.  In  fact,  reached  In  1970. 

This  prediction  flouted  the  popular  wisdom 
of  the  time,  which  was,  he  said,  "in  effect, 
that  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  oil  In 
our  lifetime."  Such  was  the  disbelief  and 
consternation,  he  said,  that  SheU  deleted 
his  prediction  when  It  published  his  paper. 

In  frantic  efforts  to  "avoid  this  unfortu- 
nately ominous  date,"  he  said,  new  graph 
curves  were  devised  projecting  reserves  at 
far  higher  levels  that  "postponed  this  to 
the  end  of  the  century."  And  It  was  this 
higher  figure  that  was  Incorporated  In  a 
report  to  the  President  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  made  in  January  1963. 

Mr.  Udall  lamented:  "It's  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary that  I  dldnt  know  about  him  (Hub- 
bert] in  all  my  years  In  Interior,  never  spoke 
tohlin." 

In  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Hubbert  s 
prophecy,  the  United  States  committed  ItssU 
to  Its  biggest  peacetime  public  works  project, 
buUdlng  the  42,000-mUe  Interstate  highway 
network.  At  the  time.  It  had  widespread  sup- 
port— from  both  political  parties,  frtxn  eco- 
nomic planners,  from  Industry  and  labor. 
Now,  many  see  It  as  a  turning-point,  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  automobUe  that 
wus  an  Inducement  to  buUd  them  larger  and 
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more  powerful,  and  »  powerful  disincentive 
to  e^analon  of  mass  transit. 

By  1970.  Indeed,  transportation  acooonted 
for  one-quarter  of  total  United  States  energy 
consumption,  and  tbe  automobile  used 
55  per  cent  of  tbat  amount. 

In  1959.  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
adopted  one  of  the  most  oontroversial  pollclee 
to  the  long  history  of  oil  company-Govern- 
ment relations.  For  reasons  stated  as  being 
based  largely  on  the  desire  to  protect  the 
"national  security"  against  an  overdepend- 
ence  on  foreign  oil,  oil  Imports  were  to  be 
restricted  on  a  quota  basis. 

THE    EMVIBONMENTAL    MOVEMKNT 

There  are  some,  especially  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry, who  lay  a  significant  part  of  the 
bteme  for  the  energy  crisis  on  the  fledgling 
environmental  movement.  Irving  J.  Rubin, 
legislative  planning  manager  of  the  Ford 
ifotor  Company,  calls  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1965 — the  first  naUonal-level  victory  for 
the  movement — a  "signlflcant"  factor. 

What  Mr.  Bubin  and  others  in  Detroit 
point  to  are  the  increasingly  tough  emission 
controls  for  new  cars  mandated  by  the  act 
and  its  1970  amendments.  What  they  do  not 
point  out  are  the  made-in-Detroit  factors 
that  have  cut  fuel  efficiency  even  more  sig- 
nificantly, such  as  air  conditioning,  which 
can  cut  mUeage  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
and  the  increasing  weight  of  automobiles.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Admintstratlon.  "the  most  popular 
standard-Blse  passenger  cars  have  gained 
about  800  pouixis  from  1963  to  1973." 

Most  environmentalists  concede  freely  that 
tliey  were  oblivious  >io  the  eno^y  conse- 
quences of  the  conservatkin  measures  they 
saw  as  so  desperately  needed.  Until  recently, 
admitted  Joe  B.  Browder,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  "all 
of  us  were  approaching  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  was  gununing-up 
the  environment,  not  energy  flows." 

Certainly,  newly  arouaed  public  awareness 
played  a  role  in  the  lacreaeing  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  oil  companies  in  finding  sites 
for  their  refineries,  and  by  utilities  for  their 
power,  such  as  Con  Edison's  proposed  Storm 
King  Hydroelectric  plant,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment decision — after  the  1968  Santa  Barbara 
oil  spill — to  curtail  offshore  drilling  for  oil. 
It  has  also  curt>ed  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment. 

When  the  first  commercial  nuclear  power 
plant  became  operative  in  1957,  a  major  role 
for  nuclear  power  was  foreseen — and  still  is. 
But  now,  17  years  later,  nuclear  power  pro- 
Tides  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  coun- 
try's electric  power,  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Its  development  has  been  slowed 
by  disputes  about  public  and  private  own- 
ership and  by  growing  concern  about  safety 
and  pollution,  and — not  least — ^by  dllflcultles 
in  developing  the  technology,  which  proved 
to  be  more  complex  than  anticipated,  and 
more  costly. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  also  meant  that,  between 
1965  and  1972,  about  400  utlUtles  switched 
their  boilers  from  coal  to  oil.  Now,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  encouraging  as  many  as  are  able 
to  re-convert,  back  to  coal. 

The  most  celebrated  confrontation  of  en- 
ergy development  versus  environmental  pro- 
tection was  the  three-year  battle  against 
oonstructlon  of  the  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline. 
The  industry  asserts  that  if  the  pipeline  had 
started  on  schedule,  Alaska  today  would  be 
supplying  «B  much  oil  as  the  Arabs  have 
cut  off. 

The  pipeline  la  expected  to  carry  about 
two  miUlan  barrels  a  day  when  it  Is  "on 
stream."  Total  present  United  States  daily 
consiunptlon  is  about  18  mimion  barrels. 

The  oil  industry  holds  the  environmental- 
ists responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country's  present  problenos. 

"Life  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act    [a  19C9  measure  that  required 


the  environmental  Impact  of  any  action  to 
be  taken  into  account  In  all  Oovemment  de- 
cision-making and  which  was  a  legal  basis 
for  the  opposition ]  has  approached  chaos." 
the  Oil  &  Oas  Journal  editorialized  in  1972. 
The  Journal  is  generally  regarded  as  a  reliable 
reflection  of  the  industry  viewpoint. 

OIL,  ARABS  AND  TAXES 

Both  domestically  and  internationally,  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  ptilltics  has  long  been  a 
blend  of  public  Interest  and  venality,  of 
patriotism  and  profit  It  was  Winston 
Churchill  who.  in  1914,  first  definitely  Iden- 
tified the  control  of  oil  with  national  In- 
terest when  he  urged  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  buy  a  contrclllng  interest  In  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company. 

The  American  oil  industrv.  with  a  little 
help  from  the  State  Department,  first 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  East  in  1928. 
It  won  a  concession  In  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1933 — now  known  as  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Company  (Aramco)  and  the  richest  oil 
operation  In  the  world. 

World  War  II  interrupted  the  pursuit  of 
petroleum  riches  ovei»eas  'Dut  only  height- 
ened the  importance  of  control  over  pe- 
troleum resources.  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  President  Rooeevelt, 
strongly  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  oil  business  directly  as 
Britain  had  done — a  suggestion  strongly 
discouraged  by  the  oil  industry. 

For  the  major  mulUnatlonal  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  oil-coneumlng  countries,  the 
nineteen -fifties  and  most  of  the  nineteen- 
Eixtles  were  years  In  which  there  were  few 
challenges  to  their  domlnanoe  from  the  oil 
producing  countries.  What  few  there  were, 
such  as  the  attempted  zmtionalization  of  the 
Iraxiian  oil  industry  Ui  1953,  were  quickly 
beaten  back. 

During  the  postwar  era — Indeed  for  25 
years — the  price  of  oU  held  steady  for  the 
most  part,  at  less  than  $2  a  barrel.  Oil  com- 
pany profits,  however,  did  not — they  rose. 
The  tax  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  Industry 
contributed  slgnlficaatjy  to  this  prosperity, 
although  they  did  proTide  a  focus  for  what 
grumbling  there  was  about  the  Industry. 

The  best-known  of  the  Industry's  benefits 
was  the  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allowance 
that  went  Into  effect  in  the  nlneteen- 
twentles  and  was  to  remain  at  that  level 
until  the  late  nineteen-sixties,  when  It  was 
cut  to  22  per  cent. 

Depletion  allowances  permit  producers  of 
oil  and  more  than  100  oth^r  minerals  to 
take  a  specified  percentage  tax  deduction 
against  the  Income  they  receive  from  each 
producing  property — oDwells.  copper  mines, 
and  the  like — on  the  theory  that  the  pro- 
ducers" assets  are  being  depleted  when  the 
mineral  Is  removed  from  the  ground. 

Far  less  well-known,  however,  and  espe- 
cially profltaTjle  to  the  Industry,  was  the 
foreign  tax  credit  decision. 

This  allowed  the  companies  to  describe 
part  of  the  royalty  they  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  oil  producing  countries  as  a 
tax.  and  to  then  credit  this  amount  against 
their  United  States  income  taxes  on  a  dollar- 
for-doUar  basis. 

Until  very  recently,  K  had  been  generally 
believed  that  this  proeedure  became  efTec- 
tlve  with  a  1952  private  ruling  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  At  recent  Congres- 
sional hearings,  however,  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  decision  was  made  secretly  two 
years  earlier  and  at  a  far  higher  level — by 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  in 
1950. 

The  effects  were  dramatic.  In  1950,  Aramco 
paid  Federal  taxes  of  i50-mllllon:  in  1951, 
te-mUllon.  In  1950.  Aramco  paid  $66-mllllon 
to  Saudi  Arabia;  in  1951,  this  lumped— to 
$llO-mflllon. 

Tax  policies  such  as  these,  in  the  view  of 
many,  have  constituted  strong  disincentives 
to  domestic  exploration,  drilling  and  refining. 
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"For  a  long  time,  our  domestic  corporations 
the    multinationals,    have    been    operathitJ 
abroad  not  because  they  wanted  to  but  be 
cause  how  could  they  resist?,"   commented 
Lee  White  the  former  F.P.C.  chairman. 

The  per-barrel  price  of  crude  oil  was,  un- 
til the  late  nlneteen-slxtles,  determined 
unilaterally  by  the  oil  companies,  not  by 
the  producing  countries.  A  producing-staee 
group,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries,  was  formed  in  1960,  in  an 
effort  to  gain  some  control  over  prices  and 
push  them  up,  but  for  most  of  the  decade 
it  posed  no  threat  to  the  Industrj-'s  autono- 
my.  There  was  a  brief,  abortive  attempt  at 
an  oil  embargo  Just  after  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  whose  failure  only  encouraged 
the  view  that  OPEC  was  powerless. 

In  September.  1969,  the  power  began  to 
shift.  Col.  Muoammar  al  Qaddafl,  a  young 
devout  Moslem  who  was  also  devoutly  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-West,  seized  power  in 
Libya.  A  year  later  in  January.  1971,  CoL 
Qaddafl  began  demanding  higher  prices  for 
his  oil.  Rebuffed  with  what  he  considered  an 
insultingly  low  offer,  he  resorted  to  what  are 
now  known  as  the  "Arab  salami"  tactics,  not 
against  the  powerful  major  companies  but 
aginst  the  smaller  Independents. 

The  first  company  to  yield,  because  it  was 
the  weakest,  was  Occidental  Petroleum, 
which  gave  the  Libyan  Government  a  30-^ 
cent-a-barrel  increase  and  a  higher  tax  rate. 
The  other  independents  toppled  quickly,  and 
finally  the  majors  fell. 

What  the  colonel  had  won.  the  King  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  sheiks  of  the  oU  emirates 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Shah  of  Iran 
had  to  have.  "The  companies  simply  held 
no  cards,"  according  to  Walter  J.  Levy,  the 
oil  economist.  From  then  on.  price  demands 
by  the  producing  countries  have  leapfrogged 
upward. 

Attempts  at  a  uvited  front 

There  have  been  atteaapts  by  the  multi- 
nationals to  form  a  united  front,  attempts 
supported  by  the  United  States  Government. 
In  1970,  they  were  given— reportedly  over  the 
unavailing  protests  of  some  in  the  Justice 
Department's  antitrust  division — an  un- 
published "business  letter  of  review"  by  the 
department.  This  amounted  to  a  guarantee 
of  Immunity  from  civil  anUtrust  proeecutlon 
for  banding  together  to  negotiate  Jointly 
with  Libya. 

Not  until  June,  1971,  did  the  energy  mat- 
ter seem  important  enoue^  tn  Itself  for  any 
President  to  devote  even  one  "message""  or 
major,  policy-making  speech,  to  the  subject. 
At  that  time,  the  United  States  was  import- 
ing about  28  per  oent  of  its  oil,  more  than 
one-third  of  it  from  the  politically  volatile 
Middle  East.  And  consumption  continued  to 
soer  unchecked. 

As  imports  rose,  there  was  impetus  to  re- 
consider the  existing  import  quota  program, 
which  restricted  oil  Imports  to  a  set  percent- 
age of  domestic  production  but  also,  some 
said,  inhibited  the  expansion  or  construction 
of  refineries  in  thte  country  because  of  a 
resulting  uncertainty  about  the  supply  of 
crude  oil. 

There  had  been  questions  about  the  pro- 
grams  efficacy  before.  In  1962,  there  was  a 
sub-Cabinet  level  review  ©f  the  program,  and 
resulting  suggestions  for  change.  The  system 
was  changed,  but  changed  precisely  to  the 
oU  Industry's  order. 

"If  there  was  anything  high  on  the  agenda 
[at  that  time)  it  was  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,"  said  one  nmn  who  was  deeply  involved 
at  the  Administration  end  of  things.  "In 
order  to  get  the  votes.  President  Kennedy 
had  to  concede  a  good  deal — a  bloc  of  votes 
hinged  on  this.  Senator  Long  (Russell  B. 
Long,  a  Democrat  from  the  oil-producing 
state  of  Loulsilaiui)  and  I  worked  out  this 
little  arrangement." 

The  "little  arrangement"  revised  the  for- 
mula for  the  quota  and,  hi  effect,  cut  im- 
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ports,  wbkh  was  a  major  gain  for  the  dom- 
estic producers. 

Senator  Long  is  one  of  a  cadre  of  power- 
ful men  in  Congress,  their  ranks  now  thinned 
somewhat,  who  represented  oil-producing 
states  and  Inevitably,  oil  Interests.  This 
platoon  of  power  also  Included  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  (and  the 
Kerr-McGee  Oil  Company),  House  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  of  Texas,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader — later  President — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  oil  Interests  are  still  as  Roland  Hornet 
Jr.,  chief  counsel  for  the  1969  review  of  Im- 
port quotas,  describes  them,  "a  very  effective 
lobby,  fueled  by  campaign  financing,"  de- 
spite the  loes  of  some  of  their  Capitol  Hill 
friends.  Some  70  of  the  126  members  of  the 
National  Petroleiun  Council,  an  advisory 
committee  almost  all  of  whom  are  oil -com- 
pany executives,  contributed  a  total  of  (1.2- 
mllllon  to  President  Nixon's  1972  re-election 
campaign. 

Pressures  to  go  along 

No  single  Incident  better  Illustrates  the 
Industry's  clout  than  the  fate  of  a  Nixcm's 
Cmblnet  task  force  report  in  the  Import  quota 
system.  The  group,  headed  by  then-Labor 
Secretary  George  Shultz,  was  set  up  In 
March,  1969,  and  released  a  report  in  Febru- 
ary, 1970,  whose  majority  opinion  was  that 
the  quota  system  should  be  eliminated  and 
replaced  with  a  tariff  system.  President 
Nixon,  In  August,  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  quota  system  was  ultimately  done 
away  with  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  April,  1973. 

Mr.  Ikard  of  the  oil  Industry  association 
conceded  that  he  himself  still  felt  It  would 
have  been  "a  fatal  error"  to  have  iidopted  the 
Shultz  committee's  recommendation. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  Shultz  report,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hornet,  was  leaked  to  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  now  Exxon,  to  give 
this  largest  of  all  oil  companies  tUne  to  pre- 
pare counter-arguments.  A  vice  president  of 
the  company  admitted  to  Mr.  Hornet  having 
seen  the  report — whose  statistical  basis  was 
figures  supplied,  as  usual  by  the  fuel  oil 
companies  themselves. 

Philip  Areeda  of  Harvard  Law  School,  who 
was  executive  director  of  the  task  force,  re- 
called: "One  high  official  [ot  an  oil  com- 
pany) told  me  he  regretted  having  given  us 
the  optbnlstlc-pesElmistlc  data  as  distinct 
trora  the  pessUnistic-peaslznlstlc  dat».  In 
other  words,  he  had  drawersful  of  data.  I 
don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  oil  companies 
are  run  by  crooks.  The  nature  and  meaning 
of  figtu^s  Is,  within  any  enterprise,  subject  to 
some  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion.  .  .  ." 

But  the  report  did  recognize  that  "the 
Government  Is  profoundly  Ignorant"  in  mat- 
ters of  reserves  and  other  statlsical  material. 
One  of  its  n^Jor  reccomnoendations  was  that 
"steps  be  taken  to  gather  data"  independent- 
ly of  the  oil  companies. 

Just  why  the  report  was  rejected — first 
delayed  "to  await  the  outcome  of  discus- 
sions" with  other  "affected  nations"  and 
finally,  in  August,  turned  down  definitely — 
was  and  still  is  unclear.  General  George  Lin- 
coln, then  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  said  it  was  "Just  darned 
complicated."  The  opposition  of  many  within 
the  Administration,  the  explosive  situation 
in  Libya  at  that  time  and  domestic  politics 
were  aU  thought  to  be  factors  In  the  de- 
cision. 

Among  the  political  reasons  was  George 
3ush,  now  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conomlttee,  who  was  running  for  the 
Senate  in  Texas  that  faU.  It  was  felt  that 
hte  chances  would  be  hurt  if  the  Administra- 
tion went  along  with  the  recommendation — 
snd  against  the  oil  Interests. 

Tliere  is  widespread  agreement  that,  to 
Mr.  Areeda's  words,  •'Had  the  report  been 
adopted  In  1970,  there  would  have  been  less 
question  of  an  assured  source  of  supply. 
Therefore,  refineries  would  have  been  buDt."" 
snd  some  part  of  the  preeent  crisis  eased. 
There  is  less  universal  caution  that  it  might 
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have   fiu-ther   Increased    this    country's   de- 
pendence on  Arab  oil. 

TBJC   "caiSIS"   BSCIKS 

Between  the  reJectlcMi  of  the  Shultz  re- 
port and  last  October's  oil  embargo,  which 
forced  the  designation  of  "crisis"  on  a  situa- 
tion that  many  Americans  had  been  only 
dimly  aware  of  as  even  p)roblematlcal,  there 
were  two  Presidential  energy  messages,  a 
plethora  of  Congresssional  hearings  and  tn- 
vestlgations,  and  legislative  proposals  that 
rarely  progressed  beyond  the  proposal  stage. 

The  first  Presidential  message — in  1971 — 
was  an  effort  to  balance  accelerated  growth  of 
demand  for  energy  with  "the  new  emphasis 
on  environmental  protection."  TTiere  were 
somewhat  vague  urgings  to  conserve  energy, 
combined  with  new  emphasis  on  '"clean"'  fuel 
technc^ogy,  in  particular  the  development  of 
a  newer  and  more  efficient  sowce  of  nuclear 
power,  the  breeder  reactor.  In  the  second 
message,  tn  April,  1973,  Mr.  Nixon  announced 
the  demise  of  the  import  quota  program. 

The  first  nip  of  what  was  to  become  the 
energy  crisis  was  felt  in  the  winter  of  1972, 
when  a  severe  heating-oil  shortage  hit  parts 
of  the  nation. 

"In  Ehrlichman's  desk" 

It  was,  according  to  Martin  Lobel,  former 
energy  adviser  to  Senator  WUllam  Prozmlre,  a 
shortage  "contrived"'  by  the  majors  through 
cutbacks  of  inventory  to  force  Independents 
out  of  business  in  anticipation  of  what  they 
saw  as  Inevitable  Arab  nationalization.  The 
Arab  producing  states  could  not  get  direct 
access  to  United  States  markets  if  there  were 
no  independents  to  handle  their  sales. 

The  oil  industry,  dlspuUng  all  charges  of 
"contrivance,"  says  that  last  winter's  ex- 
perience was  Just  the  first  wlctely  visible  sign 
of  the  difficulty  the  country  was  headed  for. 

Despite  a  widespread  perception  of  White 
House  Inaction,  John  Khrllchman,  formerly 
President  Nixon's  chief  domestic  adviser  and 
the  man  In  charge  of  energy  problems  at  the 
White  House,  said  recently  that  energy  was  a 
"front-burner  project"  In  December  1972. 

But  Elmer  P.  Bennett,  a  Washington 
lawyer  with  several  years'  experience  in  a 
high  post  In  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, recalled  a  proposal  tbat,  it  was 
believed,  would  provide  strong  Incentives  to 
expand  refineries.  It  was  "discussed  and 
bashed  out."  he  said,  and  was  finally  sent  to 
the  White  House  in  the  summer  oi  1972.  It 
is  "probably  sttll  In  Erlichman's  desk."  he 
said.  No  action  was  ever  taken. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  himself  conceded.  In  an 
A£.soclated  Press  interview,  that  the  energy 
problem  "toy  pretty  flat "  fro«n  March  1972, 
when  Watergate  became  a  White  House  crisis, 
until  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colorado  was  ap- 
pointed energy  czar  at  the  end  of  June.  And 
Mr.  Love,  he  added,  "Dldnt  have  the  levers 
I  of  power)  available  to  him." 

During  that  same  hectic  Watergate  spring, 
a  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  a  form  of 
report  that  pulls  together  the  thinking  of 
all  parts  of  the  intelligence  community  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Pentagon,  was  sent 
to  the  White  House.  It  warned,  according  to 
a  Government  official,  that  if  there  vrere 
another  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  "there  would 
very  likely  be  a  seriotjs  Intermptlon  in  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East." 

The  chances  of  war  In  the  next  few  months, 
he  said,  were  estimated  as  "a  little  less  than 
even,"'  although  son>e,  particularly  in  the 
State  Department,  were  less  sanguine.  And 
the  report  predicted  not  an  embargo  but 
"cutting  off  the  flow  of  oil  physically."  by 
destroying  pipelines,  wells  and  refineries. 

The  apparent  lack  of  response  to  this 
warning,  he  said,  and  to  other  "ample  warn- 
ings" that  "we  were  getting  overcommltted 
to  imports  which  were  in  Jeopardy,"  was  due 
In  part  to  "a  very  simpUstlc  view"  of  the 
Arabs  that  tended  to  dlsooant  their  threats 
as  bluff  and  bluster.  Another  factor,  he  added. 


was  "the  preoccupation  erf  the  Administra- 
tion with  other  t^Ungs,  which  Just  prevented 
them  from  focussing  on  this  basic  Issue  .  .  ." 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  aWe  leadership  of 
Commander-in-Chief  Ray  R.  Soden. 
have  taken  an  active  interest  In  preserv- 
ing U.S.  rights  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Recently  the  VFW  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
and  passed  a  Resolution  on  this  subject. 

Both  ccanmunications  are  sound  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows : 

Javttabt  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  a.  Kissingzk. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Sb^etaey:  Since  the  transit  of 
the  S.  8.  "Anc<!m"  through  the  Panama  Canal 
on  August  25,  1914,  the  United  States  has 
operated  this  waterway  to  the  clear  advan- 
tage of  the  international  shipping  commu- 
nity. 

This  record  of  professional  competence 
and  international  responsibility  has  been 
most  Impressive.  Since  1914  we  have  wit- 
nessed more  than  460,000  undisturbed  tran- 
sits with  foreign  flags  and  foreign  tonnage 
accounting  tor  more  than  90%  of  the  total 
In  both  categories. 

Contrast  this  record  of  aceotmtabUity 
with,  for  one  example,  the  recent  actions  of 
many  oil-producing  states. 

Would  It  be  in  anyone's  real  interest  to  ex- 
pose the  strategically  vlt«  Panama  Canal  to 
terroristic  acts  and  Irresponsible  steward- 
ship? 

News  reports  indicate  that  Ambassador 
EHlsworth  Bpnker  and  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister  Tack  have  agreed  upon  a  formula 
which  would  turn  over  the  Canal  and  its  ad- 
joining Zone  to  IHinama. 

On  behalf  of  more  than  1.8  milllcn  of  your 
fellow  Americans  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  I  must  register 
with  you  my  total  opposition  to  the  apparent 
drift  of  our  policy  towards  a  pointless  ac- 
commodation with  the  bitterly  antl-Amer- 
Ican  and  irresponsible  government  in  power 
In  Panama. 

I  urge  upon  you  the  strengthening  of  the 
American  negotiating  position  specifically  to 
include  the  following  three  points: 

(a)  U.S.  control  and  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  are  nonnegotiable: 

(b)  tensions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  be  resolved  on  the 
spot  without  disturbing  present  treaty  ar- 
rangement!?;  and 

(c)  U.S.  citizens  and  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone  continue  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities under  U.S.  sovereignty. 

If  ever  there  ts  an  unbroken  record  of  an 
international  responsibiUty  fully  and  fairly 
met.  it  IS  the  60-year  American  stewardship 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  nothing  to 
apologize  for  and  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of. 
Panama  has  real  problems  in  the  areas  of 
health,  poverty,  and  malnutrition.  It  is  to 
these  real  life  problems  their  government 
should  be  turning  and  not  to  the  contrived 
"problem  "  of  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Rat  R.  SODEN, 
.ComTnander-in-C/iic/. 
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Rksolution  No.  408:  Thk  Panama 
Camal  Zom 

Whereas,  Article  n  of  the  1903  Convention 
between  PanaimA  and  the  United  States,  aa 
modified  In  part  by  the  1036  Treaty  between 
the  two  Oovemments,  states: 

ABTTCLK  n 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land 
under  water  for  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  said 
canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles  extending  to 
the  distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  route  of  the  Canal  to  be 
constructed;  the  said  eone  beginning  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  three  mUes  from  mean  low 
water  mark  extending  to  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from 
mean  low  water  mark  with  the  proviso  that 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  har- 
bors adjacent  to  said  cities,  which  are  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone 
above  described,  shall  not  be  Incliided  within 
this  grant . . . 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  in 
like  manner  to  the  United  States  In  perjie- 
tuity  all  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the  zone 
above  described  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
named  Perloo,  Naoe,  Culebra  and  Flamenco; 
and 

WherecM,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
fully  met  its  obligations  to  Panama  under 
existing  treaty  arrangements  and,  morever, 
has  efficiently  and  responslblly  accommo- 
dated an  ever-Increasing  number  of  transits 
and  amount  of  tonnage  through  the  canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama,  a  product  of  coup  d'etat,  has,  since 
June,  1971,  under  the  grilse  of  seeking  new 
canAi  treaty  arrangements,  undertaken  a  bit- 
ter and  sustained  campaign  of  antl-Amerl- 
can  propaganda  fueled  in  large  part  by 
Cuban  and  Soviet  Communists;  and 

WhereeM,  given  the  emotionally  Irrational 
■Ituatlon  In  Panama,  a  political  psychologi- 
cal "tlmebomb"  is  being  consciously  fabri- 
cated by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama  set  to  explode  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  shipping  com- 
munity, as  was  the  case  in  the  abortive  meet- 
ing ot  the  UN  Security  Council  in  Pan- 
ama aad  the  subsequent  threat  to  the 
VS./Vtf  Ambassador,  now,  therefore  BE  IT 

Beeolved,  by  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  that: 

(a)  VS.  oontnd  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  non-negotiable; 

(b)  tensions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion Of  the  Canal  Zone  be  resolved  on  the 
spot  without  disturbing  pres^it  treaty 
arrangements; 

(c)  VB.  citizens  and  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  continue  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities vinder  U.S.  aoverelgnty;  and  that 

(d)  the  foregoing  position  be  again  com- 
municated to  both  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 


GRUENINa  NOMINATION 
ENDORSED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouoctng  the  nomination  of  former 
Senator  Ernest  Oruenlng  for  the  1074 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  His  well-deserved 
nomination  has  since  been  heartily  ac- 
claimed by  cheers  of  support  from  Sena- 
tor Oruenlng's  former  colleagues  and 
admirers  In  the  Coneress  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

On  February  13  Senator  Omening  was 


honored  by  his  home  State  of  Alaska 
with  a  resolution,  passed  unanimously  in 
both  houses  of  the  Alaska  Legislature, 
wholeheartedly  endorsing  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Nobel  Priae.  This  bipartisan 
effort  so  aptly  Illustrates  the  high  respect 
held  by  so  many  for  Senator  Gruening 
and  regard  for  his  accompllsliments  and 
efforts  to  establish  a  more  peaceful  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution,  along  vdth  an  editorial 
from  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  en- 
thusiastically seconmhg  Senator  Gruen- 
ing's  nomination,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  editorial  wwe  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate   Joint   Resolution   No.   53:    In   the 
Lecislatuke  of  the  State  op  Alaska 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  several  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  have  formally  nominated 
Alaska's  former  longtime  Senator  and  Terri- 
torial Governor  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize; 
and 

Whereas  no  American  would  be  more  de- 
serving of  this  great  honor  as  evidenced  by 
his  many  years  of  advocating  peace  for  all 
mankind  and  the  espousal  of  numerous  other 
humEmltarlan  causes:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Oruenlng  was  an  Inde- 
fatigable champion  of  peace  and  his  courage 
and  foresight  are  demonstrated  on  the  public 
record.  Including  his  Senate  opposition  to 
United  States  Intervention  in  Vietnam,  start- 
ing In  1963,  and  his  continuous  and  ceaseless 
efforts  both  in  the  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  to  win  a  re-evaluation  and  re- 
versal of  United  States  policy;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  his  Insatiable  quest 
for  peace  In  the  Far  East  and  other  areas  of 
the  world,  he  was  and  remains  widely  known 
as  one  of  our  nation's  and  the  world's  leading 
advocates  of  population  control  since  the 
early  part  of  the  century:  and 

Whereas,  originally  a  pbyslclam,  he  demon- 
strated throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished public  career  that  he  maintained  as 
a  guiding  principle  the  espousal  of  man's 
humanity  to  man; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture that  It  wholeheartedly  and  enthusias- 
tically supports  and  endorses  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  Oruenlng  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
and  respectfvilly  requests  the  members  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  nomination  of  this  great 
and  distinguished  Alaslcan,  American,  and 
world  humanitarian. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Committee. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  News, 
Feb.  13,  19741 

A   HXASTT    SiECOND 

With  a  combination  of  respect  for  a  veteran 
statesman  and  pleasure  at  the  good  fortune 
of  an  old  friend,  we  second — in  spirit — Ernest 
Oruenlng's  nomination  tor  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

All  other  accomplishments  aside,  the  for- 
mer senator  from  Alaska  was  a  voice  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  when  almost  no  one  was  listen- 
ing. Mr.  Oruenlng  was  one  of  the  two  sen- 
ators to  vote  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  In  1964,  earning  him  a  lonely 
place  as  a  dove  among  Senate  hawks. 

But  10  years  hence,  Mr.  Oruenlng  has  be- 
come known  as  a  peace  prophet,  whose  anti- 
war decisions  were  preludes  to  the  mush- 
rooming peace  movement.  Although  nearly 
80  in  1964,  Mr.  Oruenlng  was  a  spark  that 
fired  the  nation's  young  to  protest  the  war 
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In  Vietnam.  They  listened  and  feU  in  line 
behind  a  man  60  years  their  senior,  and  it 
was  their  protest  that  turned  this  country 
against  a  war  nobody  really  wanted  or 
needed. 

Mr.  Gruening  was  nominated  by  fellow 
leaders  who  eventually  followed  the  Alaskan 
In  the  Senate  effort  to  halt  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam — Sens.  George  McOovem,  D-SJD.; 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.  R-Oreg.,  and  Prank  Ohurchi 
D-Idaho.  In  their  letter  to  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Conmilttee  In  Oslo,  Norway,  the  three 
senators  said:  "Sen.  Oruenlng's  courage  and 
foresight  are  demonstrated  on  the  public 
record.  Including  his  Senate  opposition  to 
U.S.  intervention  starting  In  1963  and  his 
ceaseless  efforts  both  In  Congress  and  around 
the  country  to  win  a  re-evaluatlon  and  a 
reversal  of  U.S.  policy." 

Ernest  Gruening  Is  now  87,  and  Just  as 
outsfKDken  on  matters  of  peace  and  human 
rights  as  he  was  In  1964.  He  has  had  a  re- 
markable career:  Physician,  Joiirnallst,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  governor  of  Alaska  and  U.S.  sen- 
ator. He  Is  also  a  scholar,  historian  and 
author.  He  was  a  champion  of  Alaska  state- 
hood and  a  champion  of  Alaska's  Natives. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  fight  for  civil 
rights. 

Ernest  Oruenlng  as  always  has  been  a  man 
of  principle,  sometimes  bucking  a  rushing 
tide  to  stand  up  for  his  cause.  His  cause  has 
always  been  for  the  dignity  of  man,  as  was 
the  cause  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Dag  Hammerskjold — both  recipients  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Oruenlng  is  a  man  of  equal 
stature,  and  his  efforts  for  peace  can  stand 
beside  theirs.  It  was  a  statement  of  wisdom 
that  he  was  nominated.  It  will  be  a  state- 
ment of  wisdom  If  he  Is  selected. 


REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  new 
session  will  have  many  huge,  compli- 
cated probl^ns  with  which  to  desJ,  and 
we  will  all  at  some  point  be  Judged  on 
how  we  face  up  to  them.  It  Is  not  an 
understatement  to  say  tliat  how  we  act 
now  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  future  years. 

Recently,  noted  columnist  James  Res- 
ton  wrote  an  article  pointing  out  many 
of  the  major  tasks  that  the  Congress 
faces  today.  The  point  he  dwelt  on  was 
that  Congress  has  to  immediately  begin 
the  task  of  wresting  back  some  of  the 
powers  which  it  has  voted  away  over  the 
years.  I  wholeheartedly  concur,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Reston's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Hear  From  Congress 
(By  James  Reaton) 

The  Congress  has  been  asking  all  the  tough 
■questions  lately  about  President  Nixon  and 
the  Watergate  "horrors,"  hut  now  the  Con- 
gress Itself  Is  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
some  remedies  for  the  outrages  It  deplores. 

Otherwise,  It  will  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  members  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Denaocratlc  leaders  and 
majorities  of  both  houses,  are  mcMre  inter- 
ested In  condemning  the  political  scandals 
of  the  last  Presidential  election  than  in 
reforming  the  financial  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption. 

This  is  a  complicated  subject,  but  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  present  system  of 
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financing  Presidential  and  Congressional 
campaigns  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  most 
members  of  Congress  who  solicit  funds  from 
big  givers,  and  most  of  the  big  givers,  con- 
cede the  point. 

Also,  It  i»  generally  agreed  that  now  Is  the 
tune  11  ever,  while  the  evidence  of  Watergate 
corruption  Is  still  coming  out,  to  get  correc- 
tive legislation  through  the  Congress,  and 
to  provide  some  consolation  that  the  1972 
scandals  will  at  least  result  in  a  more  equal 
and  corruption-proof  system  of  paying  for 
political  campaigns. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  Including 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  minority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Fritz  Mondale  of  Minnesota, 
have  been  working  on  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide public  financing  for  both  Presidential 
and  Congressional  campaigns,  but  many 
others  are  opposing  It  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  in  danger  of  getting  caught  up  in  a 
parliamentary  tangle. 

One  reason  for  the  tangle  is  that  the  cam- 
paign financing  bill  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  provide  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  funds  for  both  major  candidates  In 
a  Congressional  race — a  minimum  amount  of 
890,000,  for  example,  for  candidates  in  the 
House. 

Members  now  sitting  In  the  House  are  not 
in  general  enthusiastic  about  this  principle 
of  financial  equality.  They  got  where  they 
are  today  under  the  old  system  of  private 
flna:.clng,  and  might  be  in  trouble  if  any 
opponent  had  an  equal  chance  to  unseat 
them.  So  while  they  denounce  Watergate, 
and  proclaim  the  virtues  al  equality  In  Con- 
gressional campaigns,  many  of  Vbvm  exploit 
the  complexity  of  the  Issue,  to  oppose  new 
legislation  that  might  help  t'helr  opponents. 

Another  point:  The  campaign  financing 
question,  while  fundamental  to  Congress- 
men and  campaign  financing  reform.  Is  so 
complicated  that  it  Is  seldom  mentioned  in 
the  network  news  shows  and  usually  winds 
up  back  In  the  newspapers  among  the  Exxo'.i 
ada  urging  people  not  to  buy  gas.  Even 
papers  that  howl  for  campaign  financing 
reform  on  thetr  editorial  pages  bury  the  news 
of  the  legislative  battle  for  Teform  in  their 
news  pages.  \ 

It  may  be,  however,  that:  the  only  thing 
we  will  get  out  of  the  Watergate  tragedy  is 
not  the  resignation  or  Impe^cnment  of  the 
President,  but  new  laws  to  control  campiaign 
flaancing,  to  outlaw  the  bugging  of  private 
cltteens  and  even  public  servants,  and  to 
supervise  the  activities  of  White  House  types 
like  Ueasrs.  Khrlichman  and  Haldeman.  and 
powerful  agencies  like  the  ClJi.,  the  P.B.I. 
and  the  Internal  Bev«nue  Service. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  like  the  two 
unusual  Senators  from  Wisconsin,  Proxmire 
and  Nelson,  keep  looking  beyond  Watergate 
to  the  lessons  of  that  silly  exercise,  but  most 
of  their  colleag-ues  keep  concentrating  on  the 
past. 

The  public,  and  even  most  of  the  news- 
papers, do  the  same.  But  the  promises  of  the 
President  to  disclose  everything,  which  he 
doesn't  disclose;  and  of  Rose  Mary  Woods  to 
explain  everything,  which  she  doesn't  ex- 
plain; and  of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  the  Presi- 
dent's lawyer,  to  trust  things  that  are  al- 
most beyond  belief — onTy  add  to  the  con- 
fusion and  doubts  about  the  Integrity  at 
the  Executive. 

The  question  now  lies  with  the  future  and 
the  Congrees,  and  whether  the  gentlemen 
on  Capitol  Hill  will  play  p<rtltlc8  with  the 
problem  or  try  to  c<nTect  it. 

The  Congressmen  have  been  complaining 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  their 
constitutional  rTsponetblllties  have  been 
t-ken  away  by  the  White  House  and  by  a 
press  that  looked  to  the  President  for  lead- 
ership, but  now  they  have  the  opportunity 
w  pass  laws  to  correct  the  political  corrup- 


tion they  have  been  complaining  about  and 
benefiting  from. 

The  Issue  Is  plain  before  them  In  bills  to 
be  passed  or  rejected,  and  while  they  arc 
complicated  bills,  It  wlU  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  they  vote  for  the  Interest  of 
the  nation  or  make  the  same  miRtnirc  as  the 
President  and  vote  for  their  own  selfish  and 
parochial  concerns. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  now  had  an  opportimlty  to  re- 
view the  proposed  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
that  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. Each  of  us  has  his  own  particular 
interests  and,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  tends  to  concentrate  on  those  in- 
terests in  his  review  of  the  total  budget. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  natural  resources  on  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  holdings.  In  brief, 
the  proposed  budget  is  far  from  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  either  today  or  the 
future.  It  is  with  respect  to  meeting  fu- 
ture needs  of  our  people,  however,  that 
the  proposed  budget  is  particularly  defi- 
cient. 

Our  national  forest  lands  are  used  by 
millions  of  people  for  countless  reasons. 
Some  enjoy  the  abundant  recreational 
opportunities  these  lands  provide.  Others 
exalt  in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  vir- 
gin wilderness.  Still  others  are  dependent 
on  the  forest  and  other  lands  in  the  na- 
tional forest  system  for  their  very 
hvelihood.  The  needs  of  each  can  be  met 
if  only  we  will  adequatrfy  plan  and 
budget  for  tlae  future.  The  needs  of  none 
will  be  met  if  we  fail  to  do  this. 

It  is  the  need  for  just  such  an  approach 
to  the  management  of  our  national 
forest  system  that  prompted  me  to  join 
with  Senator  Humphket  and  several 
others  to  cosponsor  S.  2296,  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1974.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  recently  reported 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
posal deserves  the  support  of  the  entire 
Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ap- 
proval will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  howerer,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  view  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  in  the  light  of  the  objectives 
expressed  In  S.  2296,  and,  above  all,  to 
view  such  expenditures  not  simply  as 
outlays  of  Federal  funds,  but  rather  as 
investments  in  the  future  well-being  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  abundant 
good  that  win  flow  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  recently  published 
in  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Dally  Journal  of 
Commerce.  This  article  discusses  the  ad- 
verse impact  to  be  felt  In  the  near  future 
by  just  one  segroeni  of  the  population — 
that  which  depends  on  the  forest  for  its 
livelihood.  The  story  it  tells,  however.  Is 
just  as  true  for  any  other  use  of  the 
forest  resource.  If  we  do  not  begin  today 
to  better  manage  our  resource,  it  simply 
will  not  be  available  for  use  by  future 
generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 


with  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Forest 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Lumber  Next  on  Crisis  List? 
(By  Robert  G.  Swan) 

Is  there  a  lumber  and  plywood  crisis  right 
around  the  corner?  For  Oregon,  suffering  for 
months  now  the  pains  of  inadequate  gasoline 
supplies,  thoughts  of  such  problems  In  the 
state's  No.  1  basic  Industry  must  be  con- 
sidered most  seriously.  Where  does  the  talk 
of  wood  products  shortages  come  from? 
Actually,  it  has  been  around  a  long,  long 
time.  To  some,  the  discussions  are  merely 
historic.  Instant  recall  goes  back  Just  to  this 
1972-73  span  when  lumlser  demands  out- 
stripped available  supplies.  There  is  reason 
to  assume  the  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  leave  their  slowdown  on  logging 
operations  and  the  transport  end  for  market- 
ing mill  production.  The  problem  has  been 
well  summed  up  and  the  issue  of  a  lumber 
ftnd  pij-wood  crisis  placed  squarely  on  tlie 
line  by  a  top  spokesman  for  the  wood  prod- 
ucts people.  Alfred  Baxter  is  president  of  the 
National  Forest  Products  Assn.  The  San 
Mateo,  Calif,  forest  indiutry  leader  comes 
out  flatly,  no  mincing  of  words,  in  predicting 
a  pending  crisis  It  will  come  as  aoon  as  home 
building  surges  to  expected  levels  this  year, 
the  association  head  says  in  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  manner. 

"Energy  is  already  in  crisis,  wood  Is  about 
to  be."  It  will  come  when  the  currently  de- 
pressed housing  market  rises  again  as  ex- 
pected late  this  year.  There  will  be  a  wood 
crisis  similar  to  the  one  last  spring  which 
provoked  home  builders  to  stage  a  protest 
march  of  sorts  on  Washington.  D.C.  "It  was 
that  way  in  1946-47,  1968-69  and  1972-73,' 
Baxter  emphasizes.  'Tt  will  be  that  way  again 
unless  steps  for  increasing  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber are  taken.  The  impending  wood  shortage 
has  been  fM-eseen  and  dociimented  In  minute 
detail.  We  cannot  permit  what  happened  with 
the  energy  situation  to  happen  with  our  most 
abundant  renewable  Industrial  resource."  He 
cites  three  recent  housing  studies  forecasts 
The  surveys  point  to  an  average  demand  of 
"between  2.3  and  2.9  minion  units  a  year 
untU  1980."  In  the  last  three  months  of 
J973,  the  most  recent  quartely  flgtires  avail- 
able, housing  starts  averaged  15  million 
tinits  on  a  seasonally  adjast«d  bai^. 

The  president  of  the  forest  products  orga- 
nization goes  on  to  cite  other  studies.  •Three 
studies  of  wood  supply  and  demand  offer  evi- 
dence of  what  is  wrong  and  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  atudies,"  the  Califamtaa  reports, 
"aU  conclude  the  way  out  of  the  wood  supply 
dilemma  is  Intensive  management  of  f<»e«t8 
to  grow  more  trees  for  more  wood  filoer  with- 
out undue  harm  to  the  euvironment."  To 
Baxter's  mind,  the  remedies  are  not  too  com- 
plex. Again,  he  cites  the  figure  three.  A  rem- 
edy In  three  steps:  First,  refoiest  lands  that 
are  not  now  stocked.  Second,  replace  the 
slow-growing  trees  in  <dd-age  stands  with 
fast-growing  young  trees.  Third,  Intensify 
forestry  programs  nationwide  to  accelerate 
tree  growing  on  all  fot^st  lands. 

More  Federal  money  win  be  needed  than  is 
now  appropriated,  Baxter  explains.  "More  of 
the  revenues  earned  by  the  government 
through  National  Forest  timber  salee  should 
be  put  back  Into  tree  growing.  Funds  for  tim- 
ber management  are  not  eapendituree  but  In- 
vestments .  .  .  which  can  yield  both  prod- 
ucts and  enviroikinental  dividends."  Baxter 
is  not  kind  In  his  words  for  the  preser- 
vation extremists.  A  group,  he  cites,  has  bent 
on  a  reckleee  race  to  withdraw  nndeveloijed 
poblic  tlxnberland  from  timber  production. 
"A  praservatkm  coailtkxi  has  lambasted  every 
program  to  solve  the  timber  supply  crisis, 
mainly  by  proliferating  our  cases  to  obstruct 
all  but  their  own  self  interests." 
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Some  eztremlsta.  the  OallfomU  forest  pro> 
ducts  man  wlU  teU  yon.  praach  mo  growth, 
even  though  It  la  through  gmrth  the  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  job  and  liaproy^A  envi- 
ronment must  be  financed.  Timber  manage- 
ment la  compatible  with  other  forest 
vises,  Baxter  reminds — almost  as  if  to  tell 
Oregonlana      they     should      take      a      look 


around  them.  Take  a  look  at  the  tree 
farms  of  small  operators  or  the  massive 
renewing  of  tlmberland  resources  as  under- 
taken by  Crown-ZeUerbach,  Oeorgla-PacUlc 
Weyerhauser.  International  Paper  and  many 
others.  Irresponsible  some  segments  of  the 
timber  Industry  might  have  been,  but  that 
was  longer  ago  than  memory  of  most.  The 
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National  Porest  Products  Assn.  president  re 
minds,  "Timber  growing  and  production  can 
meet  air.  water  and  solid  waste  poUutlon  con- 
trol standards.  And,  any  adverse  Impacts  for 
wood  are  substantlaUy  less  than  for  alterna- 
tlve  and  non-renewable  materials,  such  as 
metals  and  plastics." 


Account  and  (unctioiul  code 

FOREST  PUOnCTION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Forest  Secviee— F»d«r»l  Funds 

GMMral  and  spactal  funds; 
FofKt  protactiafl  and  utilization 

402    BA 


0 

Construction  and  land  acquisitioa 

BA 
402    0 
Youtii  CoRservation  Corps. .  .402    BA 

0 
Fortst  roads  and  trails: 

402    BA 

Cantract  iothority BA 

t^aa—irt BA 

Liquidatiaa    of   contract    au- 
thority  

0 
Acqubition  of  lands  for  national    BA 
foratts,  spodal  acts  (special    0 

fund) 402 

Acquisition  of  lands  tocompteta    BA 
land      aoBhaofas       (spedal    0 

fuBd) 402 

Coofxrativa  ranfi  ioiprovamants    BA 

(spadal  fund) 402    0 

Assistance   to   Statss   for   tree    BA 

plantint. 402    0 

CoaMmcttM   ana   openUea   of    BA 
raoeaUoa    faciities:    ladeti-    0 

nit» 402 

Other  naeral  fuMb 402  0 

Forest  Senka  fmnmuuH  appro-    BA 
priatioaa  (isaclal  fands):  0 

PeraaaeotladafiMta 402 

fntrafovaraaMBtal  fvads: 

WofUM  capliai  fund 402  0 

CoanMrtadMrtdac fund... 402  0 

Total    Fedar^    funds    Fortst    BA 
Strvica.  o 


1973 

actual 


1974 
estimatad 


1975      Increase  or 
estimated  decrease  (— ) 


Account  and  functional  code 


J'"  .    1974  1975      Increase  or 

actual      estimated      estimated  decrease  (-) 


393,786 


374, 81S 


48,795 

28,085 

3,500 

3,255 


354,937 
90,800 
17. 160 

355. 300 
90.800 

28,443 

49,990 

10,000 

8.015 


.-- .-  6,000. 

134,000  . 

J  140,000 

(158, 840)  (92, 200) 

140.618  126,628 

80  94 

87  80 


700 

700 

1,020 

898 


8 

142,995 
137, 106 


-5,227 
-1,461 


59 
55 

700 
700 
1,013 
1,090 
3,278 
3,121 

342  . 
1(3.370 
1(4,364 


-3,801 
1,334 


385,367 
387,  462 


24, 147 
33,919 
10,240 
10,214 


140,000  . 

(121,  000) 
116,000 
161 
150 

39 
39 


-77,530 
-58,638 


-2,296 

-16,071 

240 

2,199 

-140,000 


(28.  800) 
-10,628 
67 
70 

-16 
-16 


Trust  Funds 

Cooperative  work:  Permanent,  in-    BA 

definite 402  0 

Total  Federal  funds  Forest  Pro-    BA 
tection  and  Management        0 

Total  trust  fu  nds  Forest  Protec-    B A 
tion  and  Management.  0 

SUMMARY 

Federal  funds: 
(As  shown  in  detail  above) •. 

Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts: 
Proprietary  receipts  from  the 

public 350 

400 

700 


61,639  63.700 

44,  321  57, 293 

890, 876  967, 850 

678,887  818,025 


67,600 

60,096 

728,6a 

716, 002 


3,900 

2.803 

-239,227 

-102,023 


61,639 
44,321 


63, 700 
57,  293 


67,  700 
60,096 


3,900 
2,803 


700 
70O 
1.3*6 
1,342 
1,260 
1.150 


165.363 
168.184 

-3,158 


S90,876 
678,887 


967.850 
(18.025 


728,623 
716,002 


333 

252 

-2, 018 

-1,978 

-342 

-IB,  007 
-16,180 


643 

-1.334 

-239,227 

-102,023 


BA 
0 

BA 
0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

850    BA 

0 

Total  Federal  funds BA 

0 

Trust  funds: 
(As  shown  In  detail  above) BA 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts: 
Proprietary  receipts  from  the 

public 350    BA 

0 
400    BA 
0 

Total  trust  funds o 

Total  Department  of  Agri- 
culture         BA 

0 


12.165,564  12,257,400  14,521,834      2,264  434 

10,794,324  9,754,050  9,667,274       -86,776 

-152,602  -2,491  -2,718            -227 

-483,242  -433,569  -472,484       -38,915 

-39  -39              -39 

-112,249  -245            -245 


Jn'JU'f^    11,821,056    14,046,348      2,225  292 
10,046,192      9,317.706      9i  191, 788      -U%m 


95,235 
77,446 


110,663 
104,366 


117,488 
109, 448 


6,825 
5,082 


-32.528  45,821       -48,741         -2.920 

-62,707       -64,842       -68,747         -3,905 


-17.789         -6,297         -8,040         -1,743 


Ji'JiMH    11,821,056    14,046,348       2,225,292 
10,028,403     9,311,409     91 183!  748       -^127,^1 


THE  POWER  AND  INPLUENCE  OP 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY 
ASSOCHATIONS 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
•cthrltieg  of  41  private  military-oriented 
organizations — ^Influential  groups  of  mil- 
itary and  industrial  persoonel  which 
represent  the  unseen  hand  of  pressure 
on  CoDgteea  tot  increased  defense 
spending. 

Operating  in  and  out  of  Congress,  us- 
ing lobbyists  and  educational  programs, 
these  tax-exempt  organizations  wield 
enormous  influence.  They  have  a  com- 
bined membership  of  over  6  milUtm, 
with  some  overlap,  and  total  annual  op- 
erating budgets  of  nearly  $36  million. 

I  do  not  impute  ulterior  motives  to 
these  organizations,  many  of  which  serve 
their  memberships  well.  But  the  sum 
total  of  their  efforts — Army  assoclaticms 
touting  Army  prosrams,  Navy  Reserve  of- 
ficers pushing  new  Navy  programs,  in- 
dustry teams  looking  out  for  their  busi- 
ness interests  and  veterans  urging 
greater  benefits— drives  tbe  defense 
budget  upward. 


The  Pentagon  complains  about  the 
budget  cutting  efforts  at  citizens  groups 
like  SANE,  the  CkjaUtlon  on  National 
Priorities  and  Project  Budget  Priorities, 
but  the  real  power  in  Washington  and 
nationwide  rests  in  the  highly  organized 
professional  military  and  trade  associa- 
tions. 

Ten  of  the  41  orgsuiizations  have  an- 
nual budgets  of  $1  million  or  more  in- 
cluding the  Air  Force  Association,  $2 
million.  American  Legion,  $8  to  $9  mil- 
lion. Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  |1.5  million,  Non-Commlssloned 
Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
$1.5  million.  Retired  Officers  Association 
$1.3  million.  VS.  Naval  Institute,  $12 
million.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
U.S.A.  $5.8  million,  American  Security 
CouncU,  $1.4  million.  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association,  $2.1  million,  and  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

Thirteen  organizations  have  registered 
lobbyists  or  "legislative  representatives" 
Including:  Air  Force  Sergeants  Associa- 
tion. American  Legion,  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, Marine  Corps  Lea«rue,  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 


Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non-Com- 
mlssloned Officers  of  the  UJ3.A.,  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.,  Retired 
Officers  Association.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  U.S.A.,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers, Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association. 

"TKiDX  ASSOCIATIONS  MOST  POWTRrtJl, 

The  most  sophisticated  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  conglomerates  repre- 
senting hundreds  of  companies  with 
specialized  interests.  The  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association  has  230  affiliated 
companies,  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation, 48,  the  American  Security 
Council,  1,500  corporate  members,  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association, 
300  companies  and  the  Ship  Builders 
Council  of  America  with  21  shipyards  and 
19  other  allied  or  affiliated  groups. 

These  conglomerates  provide  a  go-be- 
tween for  ideas  and  information  to  flow 
from  defense  industry  to  the  Pentagon. 
They  often  sponsor  symposia  for  high 
ranking  defense  officials  and  industry  ex- 
perts on  the  latest  military  technology. 
Certain  staff  members  of  these  associa- 
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tions  even  have  been  given  security  clear- 
ances to  carry  out  this  sensitive  work. 

Nearly  all  publish  newsletters  or  mag- 
azines, some  of  them  slick,  expensive 
publications.  The  Air  Force  Association, 
for  example,  puts  out  Air  Force  magazine 
which  strongly  promotes  Air  Force  pro- 
grams and  editorializes  against  conflict- 
ing views.  The  association  has  a  60-man 
staff,  a  membership  of  10,000  with  36 
State  chapters  and  273  local  groups  sup- 
ported by  a  $2  million  budget. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  publishes  Army  magazine.  It  has 
a  membership  of  90,000,  a  staff  of  37  and 
a  budget  of  about  $1.5  million. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  U.S.  publishes 
Sea  Power  and  Now  Hear  This  with  a 
budget  of  $678,000,  a  staff  of  21,  and  a 
membership  of  48,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  organizations  are  led 
by  active  or  retired  military  officers  and 
high  officials  of  defense  industry.  The 
National  Defense  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation, with  89  local  chapters  and  a 
membership  of  12,000,  is  headed  by 
Robley  L.  Mongold  of  United  Air  Lines 
as  chariman  of  the  board.  The  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  U.S.  is  led  by 
three  generals  and  two  colonels  with  a 
budget  of  $674,690  and  a  membership  of 
46,000. 

The  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association  publishes  Common  Defense 
and  National  Defense.  They  have  a  budg- 
et of  $750,000  and  are  led  by  President 
Irving  J.  Minett  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  CJen. 
Jean  Engler,  retired,  John  G.  Zierdt  of 
Beach  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  CJen.  William 
K  Ghormley. 

At  least  8  of  the  41  are  federally 
chartered  corporations  under  title  36 
United  States  Code.  This  does  not  pro- 
vide them  with  additional  financing  but 
it  does  lend  them  national  prestige  and 
some  of  them  have  charters  calling  for 
promotion  of  the  national  defense. 
Among  the  eight  federally  chartered 
corporations  are  the  American  Legion, 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  Marine  Corps  League,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  veterans  groups. 

Seven  groups  have  lobbying  restric- 
tions under  their  tax  exempt  status  of 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  stipulates  that  no 
substantial  part  of  their  activities  may 
be  directed  toward  influencing  legisla- 
tion. The  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association,  Navy 
League,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers  and  U.S. 
Armor  Association  are  denied  lobbying 
under  this  provision  and  do  not  have 
registered  lobbyists.  Nonetheless,  their 
publications  contain  strong  pro-defense 
spending  attitudes. 

SPECLAL    PRIVILECES    FOR    A    FEW 

Some  organizations  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  military"  contacts  for 
special  privileges.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  confirmed  that  active  duty 
Air  Force  personnel  used  Air  Force  fa- 


cilities and  official  time  to  recruit  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  and  that  the  Air 
Force  provided  space  available  airlift  for 
10  Air  Force  Association  officials  to  fly 
to  Washington  for  briefings  by  the  AFA. 

NavT^  flag  officers  traveling  in  military 
aircraft  to  attend  Na-vy  League  con- 
ventions have  sometimes  invited  Navy 
League  members  to  accompany  them. 
Both  of  these  practices  have  now  been 
stopped,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  my  correspondence  with  the 
public  affairs  office  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  this  matter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  the  charts  I 
have  compiled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  3,  1974. 
Hon.  WiLiiAM  Prosmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wafihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  letter  of 
October  31,  1973,  addressed  to  Mr.  Terence 
McClary,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  concerning  the  activities  of 
nongovernmental  associations  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply,  since  my  office  is  re- 
sponsible for  liaison  with  all  such  associa- 
tions. 

Question  1.  Department  of  Defense  Policy. 

Policies  regarding  Department  of  Defense 
relations  with  associations  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories: individual  activities  and  official  ac- 
tivities. 

With  respect  to  individual  activities,  all 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  are  gov- 
erned by  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
5500.7,  "Standards  of  Conduct"  (copy  en- 
closed). This  Directive  states  In  part:  "All 
Ek>D  personnel  who  are  members  or  officers  of 
nongovernmental  associations  or  organiza- 
tions must  avoid  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
association  or  organization  that  are  Incom- 
patible with  their  official  government  posi- 
tions." 

Policies  relative  to  official  relations  are 
outlined  in  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tives 5500.2  and  5410.18  and  in  Department 
of  Defense  Instructions  5410.19  and  5410.20 
(copies  enclosed). 

Your  questions  number  2  through  5  have 
been  answered  in  relation  to  the  foUowing 
four  organizations  in  which  Mr.  Tamman  of 
your  stair  expressed  specific  interest :  The  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA) , 
The  Air  Force  Association  (APA),  The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  (NLUS),  and 
The  Marine  Corps  League  (MCL). 

Question  2.  Recruitment  of  Members. 

All  membership  drives  are  conducted  by 
the  organizations  themselves.  There  has 
never  been  any  official  or  quasi-official  Serv- 
ice-wide program  to  recruit  members.  AUSA, 
AFA.  and  MCL:  These  three  organizations 
permit  active  duty  military  personnel  to  be- 
come members. 

NLUS:  Navy  regtUationa  specifically  pro- 
hibit active  duty  military  personnel  from 
membership  in  this  orgaiilzatlon.  All  other 
UjS.  citizens  are  eligible  for  mem.berehip  and 
are  recruited  by  Individual  members. 

Question  3.  Use  of  Military  Facilities  and 
Equipment. 

Transportation:  In  some  past  instances 
mUiiary  transportation  has  been  used,  on 
a  space -avaUable  basis  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  government,  for  officials  ot  two  of 
these  organizations.  The  Air  Force  has  pro- 
vided some  space-available  airlift  of  approxi- 


mately 10  Air  Force  Association  officials  to 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Association  s  annual  -Aero- 
space Development  Briefings.  Navy  Flag  Of- 
ficers traveling  In  military  aircraft  to  attend 
Navy  League  conventions  have  sometimes  in- 
vited Navy  League  members  to  accompany 
them  on  a  space-available  basis.  Such  trans- 
portation is  not  now  authorized,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fuel  conservation  measures 
which  have  restricted  the  number  of  Air 
Force  and  Navy  flights  of  all  kinds. 

Equipment  and  Facilities;  TTie  policies  in 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  5500.7  aire 
applicable  and  state  in  part:  "DoD  person- 
nel will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  use.  or  al- 
low the  use  of  government  property  of  any 
kind  ...  for  other  than  officially  approved 
activities.  Government  faculties,  property, 
and  manpower  such  as  stenographic  and  typ- 
ing assistance,  mimeograph  and  chauffeur 
services,  may  be  used  only  for  official  govern- 
ment business.  .  .  .  This  section  Is  not  In- 
tended to  preclude  the  use  of  government  fa- 
cilities for  activities  which  would  further 
military-community  relations,  provided  they 
do  not  interfere  with  mUitary  missions." 

Question  4.  Pressure  to  Join. 

In  all  cases  where  mUltary  personnel  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  any  organization, 
any  decision  to  join  is  a  private,  personal 
matter.  With  one  exception  (explained  in 
response  to  Question  5)  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  improper  or  undue  pressure  exerted  on 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  to  Join  any 
organization. 

Question  5.  Cases  of  Mistise  or  Abuse. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  organizations  In 
question,  the  headquarters  of  the  associated 
Service  investigates  any  questionable  activi- 
ties which  are  brought  to  its  attention.  Where 
appropriate,  corrective  action  Is  taken. 

We  are  aware  of  one  instance  which  in- 
volved a  complaint  to  the  Army  Inspector 
General,  by  an  NCO  stationed  at  an  Army 
Installation  in  the  South.  This  situation  was 
promptly  corrected. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Department  of  De- 
fense became  aware  of  an  isolated  misuse 
of  faculties  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation. This  case  Involved  some  expenditure 
of  official  time  and  effort  to  recruit  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  association  meeting.  We 
promptly  Issued  firm  policy  guidance  :o  cor- 
rect the  situation  and  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. 

Question  6.  Names  and  Financing  of  Asso- 
ciations. 

In  response  to  another  recent  query,  we 
compiled  a  list  of  those  military-oriented 
associations  (except  Veterans  organizations) 
of  which  we  are  aware.  In  examining  this 
two-page  list  (copy  enclosed),  you  may  wish 
to  keep  three  points  In  mind : 

First,  these  are  aU  private,  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  None  has  an^  official 
or  quasi-official  standing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  None  is  officially  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  All  Informa- 
tion concerning  financing  of  any  of  these 
organizations  would  have  to  be  requested 
from  the  organizations  themselves. 

Second,  except  for  the  fact  that  each  or- 
ganization on  the  list  has  a  specific  concern 
with  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  wide  range 
of  Department  of  Defense  activities,  there 
is  no  other  factor  which  would  provide  ho- 
mogeneity to  the  wide  variety  of  Interests 
represented. 

Third,  It  is  impossible  to  assure  you  that 
the  list  Is  complete.  It  is  based  on  past  offi- 
cial contacts.  There  may  be  other  organiza- 
tions which  never  have  contacted  this  office. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  w.  Fshxheim. 
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flsiT<e  of  orgntizatioa 


Bud  ret 


Membership 


Publications 


ReuistersiJ 
lobbyists? 


Ajf  Force  Association 

Airborne  Association _ 

Air  ^o  rre  Serireont^  Associition 

A.Tiericin  Defense  Piepamdnes  Associatiofl 

Air.eiican  Legion 

American  LogjsUcs  Association 

An-siicin  Veterans  of  WWl,  ||,  and  Korea 

Ar»nfd  Forres  Corrmtiriications  and  Electronics 

Association. 

Arrred  Forces  M»n»?eTent  Association 

Afiry  AviJtion  As;ociat  on  ol  America 

As;cci3lon  of  Chilian  lechnicisns 

A:~-ist>cn  of  Military  Surfoons  of  tlie  United 

SlatK. 

Ajjt  ijticnoltheU.S.  Army  - 

C<.lhjl:c  V.  3/  Veterans  of  the  U^.A 

rieot  Re'e:v»  Association  , 

J»vM3h  War  Veterars  of  the  U.S.A 

Marine  Corps  AssKiation 

Marine  Corps  League 

Marirw  Corps  Rese.-ke  Officer  Association 

N:lio;al  Defense  Transportation  As:ociation 


COOO.DCO,  calendM  year  1973 

NA 

$368,000.  fiscal  year  1974 

J75O,C0O.  fiscal  year  1974 

J8-9  rriHion 

$£35,CC0,  calendar  jeai  1972..., 

$500,OCO 

$300,000,  fiscal  year  1974 


WO.OCO.calendar  year  1973. 
$100,000 

$100,000 

$350,000  fiscal  year  1974.  . 


.  100.000 

IO.ODOj 

26,000] 

35,000] 

2,70O,( 

6.500-4,500  firms. 

250,or-^ 

11,000 


$1.5OO,0CCcalendar  year  1972. 
$110,000.  fiscal  year  1974 

$167,7?6.19.  fiscal  year  1973 

$700,0((0 

S200.000,  calendar  year  1972 

$95.676 

$50,000 

NA ■ 


2,175. 

10.200J 

8,000. 

7,000. 

90,000  J 

50.0GO.L 

86,623.1 

120,004. 

23^01 

....  20.0001 
....  5,000.1 
....    12.0001 

....  $674,650,  fscal  year  1974 46.000 

Conlidcntial 11800 

....  $200,000 :::;  15,000 

....  T678.000 48,000  I 

$!.5-$I.6  million... 1G0009 

....  $400.000 :  68,ck)0 

....  $250,000 27.000 

....  $1,300,000,  calendar  year  1973 152  930 

W.MO.  calendar  year  197?      ..  6000 

$1.?15.000,  calendar  year  1973 64  000 

....  $5,781.000 fiscal  year  1974 1,7500* 

....  $279,000 182,347 


National  Guard  Association  of  the  U.S.. 

Military  Order  of  World  Wars 

t4»val  Reserve  Association. 

Navy  League  of  the  U.S 

Noncommssioned  Officers  of  the  US . . 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.. 
Society  of  American  Military  Engineers. 

Retired  Officers  Association 

U.S.  Arrror  Association 

US  tSaval  Institute 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  U.S.A 

Veterans  ol  V/WI  of  U.S.A 

CONGLOMERATES 
American  Security  Council  (not  tax  enetrpt)....  $1.4  million 135,00otontributors;  1.500  corporate  mem- 
Aerospace  Industries  Association $2.1  million,  calender  year  1974 48compjnies. 


.  Air  Force    

.  Airborne  Quarterly .._" 

.  Sergeant-.;  Worldwid'e  Directory] 

.  Common  Defense;  National  Defense. 

.  American  legion 

.  The  licviev;  ^ 

.  National  AMVET"        j 

-  Signal ;^.;; 

.  Defense  Manager;  Proceedings,  j 

.  Army  Aviation 

.  The  Technician I 

.  MJitaiy  Medicine 

.  Ajrmy     .  . 

.  (^tholic  War  Veterans..".. y." 

.  tfBval  Affairs 

.  Jewish  Veteran 

.  Maiino  Corps  Gazette I! 

.  fiflari-.ns  Magazine 

.  The  World "i..  . 

.  NO  Talk;  National  Defense  Trar  spo'rtaliori 

Journal. 
.  The  National  Guardsman 

.  World  Wars  Officers  Review 

,  NRAriews 

,  Now  Hear  This;  Sea  Pr<wer  , 

.  NCOA  Journal;  NCOA  Newsletter 

.  The  Officer;  Officer  Repoiter 

.  Military  Enjireer 

.  The  Retired  Officers  Magazine. _.I].!]1]]"] 

Armor _ 

U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings." 

Post  Exchange.  VWF  Masazine;  legislative 
Newsletter,  American  isecuiity  Reporter. 

The  Torch;  General  Order 


Washington  Report , NA. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
NA. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 


Council  of  Defense  and  Space  Industry  Associ-    Funded  by  member  organizations  on  rolat-    7  trade  issociations 

ation.  ing  basis.  '  " "" 

Tectronic  Industries  Association $3.5  million  fiscal  year  1974 230  comtianies 

Hitional  Aerona«tics  Association Not  public  information 150,000  Individuals,  corporations  and  other 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers $13.3  million  '  ($4.9  operating  budget)  10  comp»ni«"'' 

National  Security  Industrial  Association $547-563,000 300  comeanies 

National  Aerospace  Service  Association $60,345 H 21  companies  " 

Sh:pbuilders  Council  of  America $350.000 ".■...":.".".':.".":::  21  shipy8rds."l9""o"t"h"M"8lli"e"d""a"n'd"  a'ffiii'ated' 

groupl 


Facts  and  Figures.  Aerospace  Magazine;    Yes. 

Aerospace    Perspectives;    2   Helicopter 

Directories. 
None No. 

Executive  Report;  Electronic  fVlafket  Data    Yes. 

Book;  (Various  specialized  publications). 
National  Aeronautics  Magazine;  Journal  of    No. 

Aerospace  Education. 

Automobile  Facts  and  Figures Yes. 

NSIA  News. Mo 

NASSAgram '     NA. 

Shipyard    Weekly;    Statistkial    Quarterly;    No. 

Merch-nt  Marine  Ship  Builders  Report; 

Naval  Ship  Builders  RepoiL 


■  Not  included  in  budcet  total  in  release  ($J6  million). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNUIG 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL MANAGEMENT  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathawat).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  2296.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (S.  2396)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
national  forest  system.  Us  lands  and  re- 
sources; and  for  other  pTorpoees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ml".  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.'-:  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  ri.=;e  to  support  this  bill. 
I  am  very  proud  to  do  bo  and  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion S.  2296.  the  proposed  Forest  and 
Range  Land  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

I  wish  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
due  to  an  error  in  printing,  some  of  the 
names  of  the  co.sponsors  of  S.  2296  were 
omitted  in  the  bill  as  reported.  There- 
fore. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing complete  list  of  the  cosponsors  of 
S.  2296:  Humphrey.  Aiken.  Allen, 
Abourkzk,  Bkllmon,  Clark,  Doiienici, 
Eastland,  Gravel,  HArriELD,  Hathaway, 

HOLLINGS.  HtTDDLESTON.  JACKSON,  MAGNTT- 

SON,  Mansfuld,  McGee,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Metcalf",  Monbale,  Moss.  Nel- 
sow.  Packwtood,  Stennis,  Stevenson,  and 
Talmadge. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reported 
imanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  It  has  wide-ranging 
endorsements  both  from  the  conserva- 
tion community  and  the  timber  Industry. 

I  believe  It  is  the  next  giant  step  that 
must  be  taken  If  we  are  to  bring  our  na- 
tional  forest  system   back   into   shape 


while  at  the  same  time  providing  new 
stature  and  responsibility  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  provides  a  solid  basis  for  natural 
resource  planning  and  action  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  full  public  par- 
ticipation and  congressional  scrutiny  into 
the  eifectiveness  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

While  the  bill  does  not  have  the  total 
endorsement  of  the  administration,  the 
report  which  the  committee  received  on 
the  bill  indicates  that  there  is  consider- 
ably sympathy  with  the  concepts  in  it. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  willingi-iess  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  join 
the  Congress  in  seeing  to  it  that  all  of 
the  renewable  resources  of  our  national 
forest  system  are  protected  and  renewed 
for  the  various  uses  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  wish  for  them,  whether  that 
be  wilderness,  timber  harvesting,  wild- 
life management,  and  protection  or 
recreation. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  first  time  for 
a  true  assessment  of  the  status  of  tlie 
national  forest  system,  which  will  show 
the"  importance  of  the  interrelationships 
of  all  of  the  resources  which  must  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions  of   the  Multiple-Use,   Sustained- 
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Yield  Act  of  1960.  Only  in  this  way  can 
goals  be  set  for  the  future  in  a  reasonable 
fashion. 

Under  our  present  system  we  tend  to 
consider  each  of  these  resources  as  a 
separate  entity,  unrelated  to  anything 
else.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  allowed  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem to  decline  to  its  present  poor  state, 
in  which  5  million  acres  need  reforesta- 
tion, and  another  13  million  acres  need 
stand  improvement.  Further,  since  we 
have  tended  to  put  most  of  our  emphasis 
on  trees,  we  have  no  way  of  telling  at  this 
time  what  the  Federal  response  should  be 
toward  improving  other  resources  within 
the  system. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable 
public  and  private  initiative  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  opportunities  to  secure  for 
our  people  the  benefits  that  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  roughly  600  million  acres 
of  rangeland  and  750  million  acres  of 
forest  land  we  possess. 

The  bill  envisages  direct  Federal  action 
on  the  lands  administered  by  the  Federal 
(jovemment,  and  encouragement  to  the 
States  and  the  private  sector  to  meet 
their  opportunities  backed  by  research 
at  Federal,  university,  and  other  levels. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  c<nitinuous 
assessment  of  resources  and  uses.  The 
first  Eissessment  will  be  made  in  this 
year  and  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
December  31, 1974. 

The  next  assessment,  and  each  one 
thereafter,  will  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

Each  assessment  will  be  used  for  a  dec- 
ade, but  they  may  be  updated  to  reflect 
new  facts  needed  for  decisionmaking 
purposes. 

The  assessment  will  provide  a  regular 
and  comprehensive  data  base,  on  a  mul- 
tiple resource  basis,  that  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  a  consistent 
coiu-se  while  enabling  the  States  and  the 
private  sector  to  likewise  consider  short- 
and  long-term  factors  in  resource 
actions. 

The  program  is  developed  from  the 
assessment  and  wUl  describe  in  detail  for 
a  5 -year  period  what  the  Federal  effort 
should  be.  This  will  include  the  plans  on 
Federal  lands,  the  cooperative  efforts 
needed  imder  Federal  programs,  and  the 
research  that  will  go  forward  to  meet 
unsolved  problems.  The  prc^ram  will  be 
updated  armually  so  that  a  5 -year  pro- 
jection of  needs  and  goals  Is  available. 

The  annual  budget  request  will  thus 
be  presented  against  a  backgroimd  of 
goals  that  the  Congress  will  have  con- 
sidered based  upon  an  executive  recom- 
mendation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  public  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  it- 
self on  what  the  goals  ought  to  be  and 
why. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the  mech- 
anism to  develop  a  logical  plan  for  the 
future,  the  bill  also  looks  toward  making 
the  necessary  improvements  in  5  million 
acres  of  national  forest  which  su-e  in 
need  of  reforestation  and  over  13  million 
additional  acres  in  need  of  stand  im- 
provement. Likewise,  backlogs  of  range 
land  restoration,  watershed  treatment, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  restoration,  soil 
conservation,  recreational  facility  instal- 


lation, and  other  similar  tasks  would  be 
put  on  the  same  schedule.  These  back- 
logs are  scheduled  for  elimination  by  the 
year  2000,  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  bUl. 

These  backlogs  would  be  attacked  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  because  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  concepts  of  multiple-use  are  applied 
in  a  sustained-yield  maimer.  The  goal  is 
to  have  intensive  management  applied 
based  on  the  standards  In  the  1960  act — 
always  bearing  in  mind  tiiat  the  outputs 
of  resources  are  to  be  secured  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  to  supply  these  out- 
puts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  di- 
gest of  his  report  of  February  14,  1974, 
"More  Intensive  Reforestation  and  Tim- 
ber Stand  Improvement  Programs  Could 
Help  Meet  Timber  Demand,"  be  included 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

compteolleb  general  of  the 

Unpted  States. 
Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,    Committee    on   Agriculture    and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
our  report  to  the  Congress  on  how  more  In- 
tensive reforestation  and  timber  stand  Im- 
provement (TSI)  programs  by  the  Forest 
Service  could  help  meet  timber  demand. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  In  subsequent  reports 
on  reforestation  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  a  September  1972  act  (Public 
Law  92^21) ,  include: 

Information  on  the  total  national  forest 
TSI  needs  and  the  Forest  Service  plans  for 
and  progress  toward  fulfilling  such  needs. 

Information  on  Forest  Service  headquar- 
ters and  field  offices  progress  In  Improving 
land  inventory  data  and  fund  allocation  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  reforestation  and  TSI 
funds  are  applied  first  to  those  areas  where 
such  work  will  result  In  optimum  timber 
growth  and  other  mtUtlple-use  benefits,  such 
as  improved  recreational,  watershed,  or  wild- 
life areas. 

Tlie  report  also  recommends  that  the  For- 
est Service  require  Its  field  offices  to  set  target 
dates  for  completing  the  planned  Improve- 
ments in  the  land  Inventory  data  and  fund 
allocation  procedures. 

By  letter  dated  October  29,  1973,  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  stated  that,  as  the  result  of 
our  review,  the  Forest  Service  had  already, 
resolved  or  Improved  most  of  the  Indicated  or 
expected  problems  cited.  He  substantially 
agreed  with  our  recommendations  and  cited 
actions  that  would  be  taken  to  Implement 
them.  We  have  recognized  the  Chief's  com- 
ments In  the  body  of  the  report  and  have 
Included  his  letter  as  appendix  II. 

The  report  states  that,  the  Congress,  in  de- 
termining annual  funding  levels  for  refor- 
estation and  TSI  work  on  national  forest 
land,  may  wish  to  consider  Forest  Service 
progress  in  Improving  land  inventory  data 
and  fund  allocation  procedures  to  Insure  that 
funds  are  used  on  a  priority  basis  and  to  re- 
duce the  large  backlog  of  land  needing  re- 
forestation and  TSI. 

The  report  suggests  that,  If  the  Congress 
desires  to  accelerate  reforestation  and  TSI 
programs,  It  could  (1)  Increase  regular  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury.  (2)  enact  legislation  to  provide  for 
earmarking  and  appropriating  for  reforesta- 
tion and  TSI  part  of  the  annual  net  timber 


sale  payments  remaining  In  the  National 
Forest  F^lnd  after  all  other  distribution  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  or  (3)  amend  the 
Knutson-Vandenberg  (KV)  Act  to  provide 
for  setting  aside,  on  a  sale-by-s&le  basis, 
enough  KV  fxinds  to  fuUy  cover  the  cost  of 
reforestation  and  TSI  needed  in  timber  har- 
vest areas  and,  In  connection  with  such 
change,  provide  for  annu&l  congressional  re- 
view of  the  total  amount  set  aside. 

The  report  points  out  that,  In  considering 
legislation,  the  Congress  should  estplore  with 
the  Department  whether  administrative 
limitations  sLould  continue  to  be  imposed  on 
the  percentag;  of  timber  payments  that  can 
be  set  aside  fot  reforestation  and  TSI. 

The  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  a  letter  dated  October 
12,  1973,  stated  that  our  report  raised  impor- 
tant questions  about  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative limitations  of  the  amount  of  funds 
set  aside  for  fijianclng  reforestation  and  TSI. 
Although  he  made  no  specific  comments 
about  the  source  of  funding,  he  stated  that 
the  appropriate  level  of  reforestation  and  TSI 
Investments  should  be  determined  by  Insur- 
ing that  ( 1 )  the  investment  returns  are  equal 
to  or  greater  than  returns  possible  from 
alternate  uses  of  available  funds  and  (2)  the 
most  productive  Investments  are  made  first. 
The  Associate  Director's  comments  are  recog- 
nized In  the  body  of  the  report,  and  a  copy 
of  his  letter  is  included  in  the  report  as  ap- 
pendix I. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Digest:  Comptroller  General's  Report  to 
THE  Congress — More  Intensive  Reforest- 
ation and  Timber  Stand  Improvement 
Programs  Coxtld  Help  Meet  Timber 
Demand 

WHT      the     review     WAS      MADE 

GAO  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  Forest 
Service's  reforestation  and  timber  stand  Im- 
provement programs  provided  for  the  best 
poeslble  timber  growth  on  national  forest 
land. 

Harvesting,  fire,  Insects,  disease,  and  other 
causes  have  deforested  much  of  the  Nation's 
tlmberlands.  Effective  programs  for  reforest- 
ing and  carrying  out  timber  stand  Improve- 
ments, such  as  thinning  trees  on  overstocked 
land,  are  essential  to  achieving  sustained 
timber  yield  from  national  forests. 

FINDINGS     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

The  growing  demand  for  timber,  expected 
shortages,  and  rising  prices  for  such  products 
as  lumber  and  plywood  are  causing  much 
concern. 

Obtaining  the  best  timber  growth  on  na- 
tional forest  land  will  require  accelerated 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  linp:-ovement 
and  better  land  Inventory  datA  and  fund 
allocation  procedures  to  insure  that  avaUable 
funds  are  used  on  the  highest  priority  work. 

A  report  Issued  in  AprU  1973  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and  the 
Environment  said  the  Intensity  of  forestry 
practices  In  the  1970s  wUl  greatly  aflect  the 
amount  of  timber  harvested  In  the  3  980s 
and  1990E.  The  Panel  concluded  that  a  more 
adequate  and  tunely  method  of  financing 
management  programs  for  Federal  forest  land 
is  essential. 

The  national  forest  timber  yield  In  fiscal 
year  1973  was  12.4  bUlion  boaid  feet.  The 
Forest  Service  estimates  that,  by  intensify- 
ing Its  forest  management  practices,  it  can 
Increase  the  yield  to  about  20  bUUon  board 
feet  annually  by  the  year  2000.  A  major 
portion  of  this  Increase  will  result  from  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  Improvement 
work  on  the  estimated  18-mUlion-acre  back- 
log of  national  forest  land  needing  such 
work. 

The  Forest  Service  acknowledges  its  laud 
Inventory  data  and  fund  allocation  proced- 
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ures  have  not  been  adequate  to  Insiire  that 
available  fiinds  are  used  where  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  improvement  would  result 
In  the  best  possible  timber  growth  and  other 
multiple-use  benefits,  such  as  Improved  rec- 
reational, watershed,  and  wildlife  areas. 

Work  needed 

The  Forest  Service  finances  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  Improvement  with  appro- 
priated funds  and  funds  authorized  by  the 
Knutson-Vandenberg  Act  of  1930  to  be  col- 
lected for  that  purpose  from  timber  pur- 
chasers. Appropriated  funds  may  be  used  In 
both  harvest  areas  and  other  deforested 
areas.  Knutson-Vandenberg  funds  may  be 
used  only  la  areas  where  timber  has  been 
harvested. 

The  Forest  Service's  application  of  legal 
and  administrative  limitations  has  precluded 
It  from  setting  aside  enough  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  fundB  to  finance  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  Improvement  needed  In 
harvest  areas,  and  It  has  used  appropriated 
funds  to  offset  such  deficits.  As  a  result,  the 
large  backlog  of  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement  work  has  not  been 
reduced. 

For  fiscal  years  1968  through  1973,  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  Improvement  totaled  about 
851.8  million  less  than  the  Fore;t  Service's 
estimated  need. 

Congressional  appropriations  for  those 
years  Included  about  $7.4  million  more  than 
requested,  part  of  which  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement arul  Budget  impounded. 

Bacltlogs  have  persisted  for  many  years 
even  though: 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  in  both 
1949  and  1972  giving  special  authority  for 
appropriiitlng  funds  to  reforest  large  acre- 
ages of  denuded  national  forest  land. 

Timber  sold  from  national  forests  over  the 
years  has  returned  substantial  funds  to  the 
Treasury.  For  fiscal  years  1968  through  1972, 
the  return  totaled  about  $838  million. 

The  Forest  Service  said  about  half  of  the 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  Improvement 
backlog  areas  need  to  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  used  for  timber 
production. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  the  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  Improvement 
needed  on  the  other  areas  would  cost  about 
$724  million  and  could  be  done  In  10  years. 

The  final  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1974  Included  $23.1  million  for  both  refor- 
estation and  timber  stand  Improvement.  This 
was  $ie.8  million  less  than  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's estimated  need  for  that  year. 

The  1974  appropriations  act  Included  $32.1 
tallllon  for  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
Improvement — $9  million  more  than  the  final 
budget  request. 

Poreet  Service  records  show  that,  as  of 
June  30,  1971,  needed  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  Improvement  In  harvest  areas 
would  cost  an  esUmated  $55  million  more 
than  the  amount  of  Knutson-Vandenberg 
funds  available.  The  deficit  la  understated 
significantly  because  not  all  han-est  areas 
were  included. 

LcgtlaUon  passed  in  1973  required  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  report  to  the 
Congress  annuiUly  on  the  scope  of  the  total 
national  forest  reforestation  needs,  plans, 
and  progress.  The  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  Umber  stand  Improvemeoi 
backlog. 


Plans  to  improve  land  data  and  fund  alloca- 
tion pToceiures 

In  1971  officials  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  long 
standing  tnadequacies  la  available  data  on 
location,  size,  and  condition  of  areas  need- 
ing rcCoreotatlon  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. 

These  officials  also  reported  a  need  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  using  such  data  xo  see 
that  available  funds  were  directed  to  areas 
where  work  would  result  in  optlmiun  timber 
growth  or  other  beaeats. 

In  June  1972,  the  Forest  Service  .\dopted 
a  plan  to  Improve  its  land  inventory  data 
and  fund  allocation  procedures.  The  plan, 
however,  did  not  Include  target  dates  for 
implementing  Improvements  at  the  field  lo- 
cations. GAG'S  inquiry  In  June  1973  indi- 
cated that  although  some  progress  had  been 
made,  resolution  of  the  problem  would  be 
graclual  over  several  years. 

Because  of  the  legislative  objective  of  man- 
aglr.g  the  forests  for  suitolned  yield  to  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  demand  for  timber  and 
because  cf  the  problems  in  meeting  that  de- 
mand, all  reasonable  e.Tort.'!  should  be  made 
to  opti.Tilze  timber  growth  on  national  forest 
land.  Carrying  out  the  congressional  intent 
of  accelerating  reforestation  will  require  in- 
creased funding  and  Improved  management 
to  Insure  that  funds  are  used  on  the  highest 
priority  work. 

RECOMMENT3*TIO?IS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  subse- 
quent report*  on  reforestation  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  a  September  1972 
act,  should  Includue: 

Information  on  the  total  national  forest, 
timber  stand  Improvemeat  needs  and  Forest 
Service  plans  for  the  progress  toward  fulfill- 
ing such  needs. 

Information  on  Forest  Service  headquar- 
ters and  field  offices  progress  in  improving 
land  Inventory  data  and  fund  allocation  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  improvement  funda  are  applied 
first  to  those  areas  where  such  work  will  re- 
sult in  optimum  timber  growth  and  other 
multiple-use  benefits,  such  as  Improved  rec- 
reational, watershed,  or  wildlife  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  should  require  its  field 
offices  to  set  target  dates  for  completing 
planned  Improvements  In  the  land  inven- 
tory data  and  fund  allocation  procedures. 

ACENCT     ACTIONS    AND    UKRESOLVED    ISSITES 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  said 
the  GAO  report  raised  important  questions 
about  legal  and  administrative  limitatiorLs 
on  the  amounts  of  funds  that  are  set  aside 
for  financing  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
Improvement.  It  agreed  on  the  need  for  an 
operational  system  for  Identifying  priority 
timber  Investment  opi>ortunltles. 

Agriculture  said  that,  %s  the  result  of  the 
GAO  review,  it  already  had  taken  action  to 
resolve  or  Improve  most  of  the  problems 
cited.  It  substantially  agreed  with  GAO  rec- 
ommendations and  cited  actions  it  would 
take  to  Implement  them. 

It  also  said  that,  of  the  three  suggested 
alternatives  for  increasing  funds  for  needed 
reforestation  and  timber  Btand  Improvement 
(see  following  section).  Increases  In  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  would  be  the  mo6t  ap- 
propriate. 
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MATTEHS   FOR  CONSIDISATION  BT   THE  CONOaESs 

In  determining  annual  funding  levels  for 

reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement 
programs,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
Forest  Service  progress  In  Improving  land 
Inventory  data  and  fund  allocation  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  funds  are  used  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  and  to  reduce  the  large  backlog 
of  land  needing  reforestation  and  timber 
st?.nd  improvement. 

If  the  Congress  desires  to  accelerate  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  Improvement 
programs.  It  could 

Increase  regular  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury,' 

Enact  legislation  to  provide  for  earmark- 
ing and  appropriating  for  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement  work  part  of  the 
net  timber  sale  payments  remaining  in  the 
National  Forest  Fund  after  all  other  distri- 
bution requirements  have  been  met,  or 

Amend  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act  to 
provide  for  setting  aside,  on  a  sale-by-sale 
basis,  enough  funds  to  fuUy  cover  the  cost 
of  reforestation  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment needed  in  timber  harvest  areas  and 
could  also  provide  for  annual  congressional 
review  of  the  amount  set  aside. 

In  coiisldering  such  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress should  explore  with  the  Department 
whether  administrative  limitations  on  the 
percentage  of  timber  sale  payments  set  aside 
for  reforestation  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment should  continue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  various  per- 
sons are  debating  whether  or  not  the  al- 
lowable cut  of  timber  can  and  ought  to 
be  increased,  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  reforestation  work  Is  badly 
lagging  on  areas  which  are  now  being  cut 
over  for  timber  sales. 

I  note  this  bill  does  not  get  into  the 
question  of  how  much  we  are  cutting  or 
methods  of  forest  land  cutting  now  in 
litigation. 

However,  forests  that  are  not  replanted 
will  not  produce  new  trees.  Not  only  is 
the  Forest  Service  budget  insufficient  to 
increase  the  growth  of  timber  on  land 
previously  cutover  or  burned,  but  the 
funds  are  also  insufficient  to  keep  plant- 
ing and  stand  improvement  apace  of  cur- 
rent levels  of  cutting.  Intensive  manage- 
ment, as  intended  under  this  legislation 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  timber  production, 
means  taking  the  opportunity  to  get  cut- 
over  forest  Immediately  back  into  soimd 
production  and  growing  timber  at  a  site's 
potential 

An  excellent  perspective  on  the  extent 
to  which  all  vital  Forest  Service  programs 
of  national  forest  system  management, 
cooperation  with  States,  and  research 
are  funded  well  below  needed  levels  is 
shown  in  the  following  material  from  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in,  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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FOREST  SCRVICE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Forest 

Depart- 

Presi- 

Service 

ment 

denls 

request 

lequest 

budget 

f.9.  ?C9 
29,13'". 

47.573 
S.  4S2 

14.  7«7 

10,853 
f.0I7 
9,585 

32,  S82 


69,  4P9. 0 

23,136.0 

41,343.0 

7,  ?(12.  0 

14.287.0 

10. 123. 0 

6, 667. 0 

9. 0E5. 0 

32,  127.0 


9, 100        8, 576.  0 
"2,'306"'"'Z,"360."6 


242.054 
4,P?2 
4,275 
1(1,  585 
2,710 


224,915.0 
4,  022.0 
4,  275. 0 
10.  585. 0 
2.  527.  0 


263,646    246,324.0 


i:,74G 
6.266 
3. 473 
1,103 


11,740.0 
6.?f6.0 
3,  473.  0 
1,103.0 


Forest  land  tranagement: 

National  forest  protection  and  mana£ement: 
Timber  resource  management: 

(a)  Sales  administration  and  manatement...  77.  645 

(b)  Reforestation  and  stand  improvement. ..  39^900 

Recreation-public  use _ 63^418 

Wildlife  habitat  manasemeni __'"  IsioOO 

Rangeland  management ie]  700 

Soil  and  water  manapement 19^  200 

Miner.i!  clams,  lesce-.,  and  special' L'ses lo!6ro 

Land  dassitcaiion,  adjustments,  and  surveys 17,666 

Forest  fire  protection  _ _     _ 48^494 

Maintenance  ct  improvements  tor  Hre  and  gen- 
eral purposes  (including  con'munications)  11,800 

Forest  advanced  logging  and  construction sIgOO 

Payments  to  employees'  compensation  fund 2^300 

Subtotal,  national  forest  protection  and  man- 
agement  332.223 

Water  resource  development  related  activities      .  6  80(1 

Fighting  forest  fires..  _.. 4^275 

insect  and  disease  control ..........  13,  500 

Cooperative  law  enforcement  program 7[  500 

Total,  forest  land  management 364,298 

Forest  research: 

Forest  and  range  management  research: 

Timber  management  research 17  piifi 

Watershed  ma"aEemcnt  research, s'  497 

Wildlife  habitat  and  range  research... 6]  773 

Forest  recreation  research... _ 3i203 

Subtotal,  forest  and  range  management  re- 
search  

Forest  protection  research: 

Fire  and  atinosphenc  sciences  research 

Ferest  insect  and  disease  research 

Subtotal,  forest  protection  research 

Forest  products  and  engineering  research: 

Forest  products  utilization  researcti.  _. 

Forest  engineering  research 

Subtotal,  forest  products  and  engineering  re- 
search    ._ 12,909 

Forest  resourcc-s  economics  research: 

Forest  survey..         5,033 

Forest  products  marketing  reseaich '.'.  2^330 

Foiest  economics  research... 3,407 

Subtotal,  forest  resource  econcmks  research..  1», 770 

Total,  forest  reseaich 84, 906 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation: 

Cooperation  in  forest  lire  contiol 30  000 

Cooperation  in  forest  tret  planting 550 

Cooperation  in  forest  managemeal  and  processing 10  000 

General  forestry  assistance _  5.660 

Total,  State  and  piivate  forestry  cooperation 46,  210 

Total,  loiest  protection  and  utilization 495  414 

Cooperative  range  improvements '700 


Foiest 
Service 
request 


Depart- 
ment 
request 


Piesi- 
dent  s 
budget 


Construction  and  land  acquisition: 

Development  of  recieation-public  use  areas: 

Burif'"'  autfiori'y 

Program  level 

Waiti  resource  development  construction: 

Budge;  authority _ 

Progrsin  level ]""" 

Construction    loi    lire,   administration,   and    other' 
purposes: 

Budge'  authority 

Program  level '_._', 

Research  construction: 

Budget  aulhoitty 

Program  level  '.'.'.'." 

Pollution  abatement: 

Budgef  authority 

Program  level.       

Land  acquisitwn,  Weelis  Act:  

Budget  authority 

Program  level    '"' 


11,000 
11.000 

15,400 
15.  400 


49.300 
49, 300 

16,  Wl 
16.091 

31,300 
31,300 

1.380 
1.380 


2.79? 
2,798 

2,329 
2,329 


4,001 
4,001 

394 
394 

31,  300 
31.300 


1,452.9 

47.0 
1.772.0 


I  103  0 
2,241.0 

134.0 

23,148.0 
31,  300.  0 


1,300        1,200.0 
1,300       1.200.0 


Total,  consliuction  and  land  acquisition: 

Budget  authority 

Program  level 


36,319 

22,588 

22,558.0 

8,978 

15,930 

7,378 

9,830 

7,378.0 

9,  S30.  0 

24.908 

17,208 

17,208.0 

11,431 
1,478 

9. 131 
1,478 

9.131.0 
1,478.0 

10. 609      10,609.0 


3,433        3.433.0 

2,  030       2, 030.  0 
1.4C7        1,407.0 


6,870        6,870.0 
57, 275~  57,275.0 


24.000 
525 

S.OfU 
2,435 


16, 000.  0 

325.0 

5,  000,  0 

2,435.0 


31,  760      23,  76a  0 

352, 681     327,  359.  0 
700  700. 0 


Forest  roac's  2nd  trails: 
Cash: 

Fedecal-Aid  Highway  Art 

IC-pcrcent  fund 

Bu-lpet  authority: 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 

10-percenl  fund 

Prorram  level .".'.'. 

Acquisition  of  lands  lor  national  forest,  special  acts .., 

Acquisition  cf  lands  to  complete  land  eichanges 

Assistance  ti  States  Icr  tree  r.lanting 

Construction  and  orer?.tion  of  recreation  facilities ' 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  toreifn  currency 

riogram) _ 

Youth  Conservation  (k)ips 


Addilicnal  piogiams  p'oposed: 

Surface  environment  and  mining 

Rural  fire  protection  (proposed  legislation) 

Uitian  and  commuii.iy  torestry 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.'-."I^!1" 
Forestry  incentives  (proposed  legislalion) 

Subtotal— apr-ropiiated  funds: 

Budget  authority 

Program  level 

E«rcnses.  brush  disposal: 

Budget  authority 

Program  level. ..'.'.'..... 

Forest  liie  prevention: 

Budget  authority 

Program  level .'.'...'..'.'.'. 

Restoration  oi  forest  lands  and  improvements: 

Budget  authcrity 

Program  level """I"     " 

Payment  to  Minnesota II"I""I"I'I1^ 

Paymenii  to  counties,  national  grasslands.. '"""I 
Paymcn's  to  school  fur-ds.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Payments  to  States,  national  forests  fund 

Cooperative  woik.  Forest  Service  (trust  fund): 

Rudget  authority 

Program  level .'.'.'.' 


124  471 

42,122 
42.122 

T.  i'^f  0 

124  471 

38  099  9 

200,  000 
36,400 

150,845 

2E,5C0 

87.  700.  0 
40,  900.  0 

36,400 

38,500 

174, 370 

294 

55 
1.020 
2,925 

3,000 

40  SOO  0 

236, 600 
370 

65 

111  yoo.o 

94.0 
55  0 

2.500 

1  P2C  0 

3,546 

3. 000 
30, 000  . . . 

3.546.0 
1.  000.  0 

10. 000. 0 

7,000 
1.200 

1.047 
10.000 


722, 503 
922,703 

15.000 
18,538 

250 
275 

50 

50 

260 

554 

75 

50,800 

43  000 
46,632 


18.000 
19.157 

250 
275 

50 

50 

259 

549 

115 

96,012 

?5,000 
50,348 


410, 172. 0 

493,673.9 

18,000.0 
19.157.0 

25a  0 
275.0 

50.0 

50.0 

259.0 

549.0 

115.0 

102,012.0 

55,  COO.  0 
50,348.0 


Grand  total: 

Budget  authority. 
Program  level 


872,  492 
1,079,887 


611.532 
743,  932 


586.  407.  0 
66t,  438.  9 


Mr.  HUIVIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  how  harshly  and  illogi- 
cally  the  three  vital  elements  of  the  For- 
est Service  program,  forest  land  manage- 
ment, State  and  private  forestry  and 
research  were  cut  in  the  executive 
budget  process.  While  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  cut  back  before,  this  year,  fiscal 
year  1974,  was  especially  severe.  The  For- 
est Service  in  fiscal  year  1974  was  per- 
mitted to  ask  for  barely  60  percent  of  the 
funds  needed.  Only  the  timber  sale  and 
range  programs  had  budget  requests 
above  67  percent  tf  the  amount  Forest 
Service  presented  as  necessary.  Timber 
sales  requests  were  cut  11  percent  and 
range  requests  were  cut  15  percent  as  the 
budget  was  put  together.  Reforestation 
was  slashed  by  43  percent.  Recreation 
was  cut  by  35  percent  with  recreation 
construction  slashed  87  percent.  Soil  and 


water  management  money  v.ac  reduced 
by  38  percent.  Pe^carch  was  cut  33  per- 
cent, as  was  forest  fire  protection.  Co- 
operation with  States  and  private  owners 
v.as  neatly  cut  in  half. 

Appropriated  fund  requests  for  vitaJly 
needed  forest  roads  was  reduced  by  53 
percent.  In  fact,  this  fund  was  slashed  so 
deeply  that  there  was  only  $8  million 
available  for  actual  forest  road  construc- 
tion with  appropriated  funds.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  timber  revenues  were  re- 
duced by  $179  million  so  that  the  burden 
of  building  timber  roads  was  carried  by 
tlie  counties  who  had  their  shaic  of 
forest  revenue  reduced  by  close  to  $50 
million  as  a  result  of  this  upside-down 
pcUcy  of  reverse  revenue  sharing. 

One  important  thing  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  is  revise  the  priorities  for  fund- 
ing roads.  If  the  Executive  wants  to  con- 


duct a  truly  smaller  road  program  by  not 
asking  for  tiie  entire  cuneni  authoriza- 
tion, he  will  be  required  to  reduce  the 
"revenue  taking'  mcthcxl  of  road  con- 
sliuction  by  an  equal  amount.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculiure  and  Forestry 
carefully  con.sidered  the  plea  of  the  ad- 
mimslralion  that  tiiis  language  be  modi- 
fied. If  tiie  record  fcr  the  past  lew  years, 
including  the  fiscal  1S75  budget,  had 
shown  that  the  abu.se  of  the  "backdoor 
authority'  had  ended,  the  committee,  I 
am  sure,  would  have  considered  the  plea. 
However,  this  has  not  been  shown. 

The  upcoming  budget  shows  that 
again  a  mere  $8  million  will  be  available 
lor  appropriated  road  construction  while 
backdoor  revenue  reduction  to  secure 
timber  road  construction  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties  will  balloon  to  a  record 
$187  mi'lion. 
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May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  means 
local  areas  in  many  parts  of  America, 
that  are  having  a  hard  time  making  it, 
will  have  their  revenues  cut  from  public 
funds.  The  counties  are  going  to  lose  25 
percent  of  $187  million. 

And,  if  last  year's  performance  is  re- 
enacted,  the  bacltdoor  .spending  overrun 
will  cause  this  figure  to  rise  well  over  $200 
million,  and  the  coimty  loss  to  over  $50 
million. 

It  was  the  careful  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  it  should  not  place  an 
absolute  limit  on  securing  needed  road 
construction  by  reducing  the  price  of 
timber  sold  so  that  the  purchaser  could 
do  the  work.  However,  the  committee  did 
decide  that  the  Executive  should  have  to 
first  use  the  authorization  in  law,  the 
"front  door  spending  "  authority  in  order 
to  be  able  to  use  the  backdoor  method. 

In  other  words,  use  the  money  that  is 
appropriated  and  authorized  before  you 
start  taking  away  from  the  counties  that 
are  hard  pressed  for  local  needs. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  as  pro- 
posed, does  very  little  to  protect  the  na- 
tional forests  and  amplify  the  uses 
possible  in  a  conservative  manner.  As  one 
looks  at  the  budget,  it  is  dismally  striking 
that  it  fails  to  define  either  short  term 
needs  or  long  term  opportunities.  In 
reading  it,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  this 
budget  year  is  the  only  year  in  our  lives. 
Virtually  every  major  program  is  at  a 
standstill  even  though  on  paper  the  dol- 
lars requested  seem  to  have  risen. 

When  one  lifts  the  pages  of  the  budget 
and  looks  beneath  the  figures,  we  see  that 
time  after  time  the  proposed  increase  is 
merely  to  cover  Pay  Act  increases  and 
increased  GSA  rentals  for  space. 

In  other  words,  no  long  term  protec- 
tion, no  picking  up  of  backlogs  which 
have  been  accimiulating  for  years  with 
unmet  needs,  no  additional  funds  for  re- 
forestation or  other  programs  on  these 
Federal  forest  and  range  lands. 

The  acres  reforested  will  drop  by 
13,000  and  the  acres  of  timber  standJs  im- 
proved will  decline  by  15,000.  The  recrea- 
tion budget  is  at  a  standstill,  as  is  wild- 
life and  fish  habitat  management.  The 
rangeland  budget  will  not  permit  any 
advance  in  providing  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  conservative  and  increased  graz- 
ing. The  vital  soil  and  water  manage- 
ment program  Is  actually  slashed  by  over 
half  a  million  dollars.  Better  minerals 
management  will  not  be  sought. 

The  necessary  forest  fire  protection 
program  will  be  cut  by  over  $2  million — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  literally 
weeps  every  time  a  forest  fire  destroys 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  valua- 
ble timber.  Insect  and  disease  control  ef- 
forts will  likewise  be  cut  back  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  even  though  it  is 
well  known  now  that  at  least  10  major 
insects  may  provoke  epidemic  attacks 
next  year. 

One  of  the  insect  control  areas  that 
will  suffer  the  biggest  cuts  is  methods 
improvement.  In  1973  almost  $1  mlUlon 
was  spent  on  this  needed  effort.  Next  year 
barely  $150,000  will  be  sought.  Changes  in 
the  ability  to  apply  insecticides  Increase 
the  need  for  methods  Improvement  woi*. 
In  at  least  28  States,  forest  Insects  pose 


serious  threats  to  both  public  and  private 
forests. 

The  act  of  August  10,  1971  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
enforcement  of  State  and  local  laws  on 
national  forest  lands.  Considering  the 
vocal  expressions  of  this  administration 
on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  one  would 
expect  to  see  that  the  program  of  co- 
operative law  enforcement  would  have 
escaped  the  budgetary  knife.  It  has  not. 
It  Is  cut  about  $960,000  or  40  percent. 

Forest  research  is  generally  cut  back 
with  watershed,  wildlife,  range  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  habitat  research  taking 
the  biggest  cuts.  Cooperations  with  the 
States  in  fire  control  and  tree  planting  is 
virtually  frozen,  although  there  is  a 
small  increase  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  developing  better  sawmilling 
systems,  and  in  general  Forestry  Assist- 
ance to  expand  private  timber  market- 
ing. 

In  addition,  I  would  note  that  coun- 
ties which  contain  national  forest  land 
derive  a  25  percent  share  of  revenues 
from  timber  harvesting  and  other  re- 
source sales.  In  fiscal  year  1975  the 
counties  will  begin  to  reap  tha  sad  re- 
sults of  the  almost  100  percent  reliance 
on  construction  roads  by  reducing  the 
price  of  national  forest  timber  so  that 
the  timber  purcliaser  must  build  the  road 
under  the  timber  sale  contract.  At  a 
time  in  the  economy  when  rural  coun- 
ties wiU  need  all  the  help  they  can  get, 
they  are  going  to  have  their  payments  cut 
by  $12.5  minion.  With  25  percent  of  the 
national  forests  within  areas  now  experi- 
encing economic  disrtress — the  hard  core 
areas  as  defined  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce — this  is  hardly  the  time  to 
cut  back  on  the  proper  economic  assist- 
ance that  those  counties  are  entitled  to 
expect  to  support  their  local  schools  and 
roads. 

What  is  needed  by  the  people  who  use 
the  national  forests — and  this  Includes 
the  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  na- 
tional forests  as  well  as  far  away — Is  a 
system  of  program  planning  and  budget- 
ing that  assures  that  the  piuposes  of  the 
national  forests  can  be  realized.  The 
present  way  in  which  needs  and  op- 
portunities are  focused,  programs  are 
described  and  budgets  presented  and  dis- 
played is  simple  not  adequate.  The  broad 
perspective  that  is  retiuired.  In  the  in- 
terest of  progressive  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  totally  lack- 
ing. Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  go 
far  toward  enhancing  the  way  in  which 
we  meet  our  obligations  in  planning  a 
forest  program  that  makes  sense  and  is 
farsighted. 

Finally  I  would  address  how  this  bill 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  multi- 
ple use  concept.  The  concept  of  multi- 
ple-use management  Is  well  established 
in  the  National  Forest  System  and  it  in- 
cludes five  basic  uses:  forest  production, 
forage  production,  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction, water  production  and  outdoor 
recreation,  including  wilderness.  Of  the 
187,000,000  acres  in  the  National  Forest 
System,  half  provide  these  five  basic 
uses  and  another  28  percent  have  at  least 
four  uses.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
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national  forests  are  about  half  range 
and  half  forested  land,  this  demonstrates 
the  high  degree  to  which  multiple-use 
is  appUed.  Another  40  million  acres  has 
three  of  the  multiple-uses. 

In  fact  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
National  Forest  System  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  a  single  purpose  such  as  a 
leased  summer  homesite,  or  a  camp- 
ground. 

There  are  some  who  think  of  the  na- 
tional forests  in  terms  of  timbercut- 
ting  but  the  other  multiple  uses  are 
equally  and  vitally  important.  The  na- 
tional forests  armually  yield  almost  400 
million  acre  feet  of  hl^-qiiallty  water. 
There  are  20  million  acres  in  the  West 
that  depend  on  this  high  quality  water 
for  irrigated  agriculture. 

Virtually  every  major  western  city 
and  many  in  the  East  depend  upon  the 
mountains  of  our  national  forests  for 
the  pure  water  that  the  residents  and 
industries  need.  Much  of  this  water  does 
"double  duty"  fiowing  through  hydro- 
electric plants  on  its  way  to  a  second 
use  and  even  a  third  use.  Over  3  million 
head  of  livestock  graze  on  the  National 
Forest  System  ranges  and  many  of  the 
calves  that  eventually  reach  a  Midwest 
feedlot  get  their  start  on  these  range- 
lands. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  species  of  the 
Nation  also  depend  on  the  national  for- 
ests. There  are,  in  fact,  almost  60  species 
of  endangered  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
f  oimd  on  these  lands. 

In  1972  the  national  forest  system 
provided  184  million  visitor  days  of  rec- 
reational use  to  Americans.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  this  use  was  camping  and  pic- 
nicking. Almost  30  million  visits  were  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  about  7  million 
visits  involved  winter  sports  and  over  5 
million  visits  were  for  boating.  Another 
4V2  million  visits  were  for  waterskilng 
and  swimming.  The  list  of  uses  and  type 
of  uses  is  virtually  endless. 

There  should  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  American  people  use  their 
national  forests  and  they  want  them  to 
be  managed  so  that  these  many  uses 
can  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  reform  the  way  short-  and 
long-term  decisions  are  made  by  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  factual  base  for 
all  who  have  to  participate  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  bill  avoids  making  decisions  be- 
fore the  facts  are  in. 

It  is  not  a  panacea  approach.  When 
the  assessment  and  program  come  forth 
these  will  be  subject  to  wide  and  careful 
public  scrutiny.  I  am  sure  that  when  we 
in  the  Congress  hold  the  review  that  the 
bill  requires  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
enacting  a  set  of  goals  for  the  decade 
ahead,  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of 
views  presented.  We  can  expect  a  con- 
structive and  healthy  debate  as  to  how 
we  should  proceed  for  the  future  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  Nation's  for- 
est land  and  rangeland. 

If  we  all  approach  the  task  of  chart- 
ing the  future  with  the  national  interest 
In  mind,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
chart  a  wise  com^e.  The  subsequent 
budget  process  each  year  will  benefit  be- 
cause we  will  be  dealing  with  facts  rather 
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than  fantasies  and  emotions.  The  con- 
tinual review  process  will  enable  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  with  pub- 
lic input  and  support,  to  revise  oiu-  goals 
on  a  timely  basis.  We  will  be  able  to 
raise  or  lower  oiu-  sights  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  likely  to  be  tlie  result. 

While  this  is  a  major  undertaking, 
progress  has  been  good.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  already  held  hearings  on  the 
companion  to  this  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  R.^RrcK,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  he  reviews  the 
bill  we  are  enacting  and  compares  it 
with  the  original  version  that  he  will 
agree  that  it  is  a  good  bill. 

And  might  I  add  that  this  bill  has  had 
inputs  from  practically  every  organiza- 
tion in  America  concerned  with  om*  for- 
ests— public  and  private,  conservation 
and  environmentalists,  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  forests,  the  tiiaiber  in- 
terests, people  interested  in  water.  All 
people  who  have  been  concerned  are 
brought  into  the  formulation  and  legis- 
lative language  in  the  bill. 

In  the  weeks  before  July  31, 1973,  when 
S.  2296  was  introduced,  and  after,  the 
stafif  of  our  committee  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  assist  in  seciu"ing  the  best 
possible  bill. 

I  compliment  the  staff  who  worked 
many  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks  with 
groups  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
legislation  and  in  what  we  were  at- 
tempting to  do.  Mr.  Harker  T.  Stanton, 
committee  counsel,  who  retired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  after  a  long  and  able 
career,  and  Michael  R.  McLeod,  his 
capable  successor  helped  perfect  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  it  moved  through  its 
several  steps.  Mr.  Sam  Thompson,  who 
serves  as  staff  to  Mr.  Eastland,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled the  bill  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  arduous  task  of  perfecting  it.  Mr. 
James  Thornton  and  Mr.  James  E.  Gilt- 
mler  along  with  Mr.  Thompson  ably 
conducted  a  number  of  the  working  ses- 
sions with  national  conservation  leaders, 
eliciting  comments,  reconciling  differ- 
ences, and  presenting  useful  ideas  as  the 
bill  moved  along.  Finally,  Mr.  Robert 
Wolf,  assistant  chief  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  worked  with  the  staff,  the  com- 
mittee, and  various  groups  from  the  be- 
ginning effectively  developing  essential 
facts,  analyzing  issues,  helping  to  perfect 
language  for  the  bill  and  reports,  and 
briefing  members  of  the  committee. 

This  bill  has  come  along  quickly  and 
has  achieved  wide  support  because  many 
people  have  worked  hard  to  help  the 
committee  devise  an  act  that  addresses 
the  causes  of  the  problems  rather  than 
treating  the  symptoms.  For  the  National 
Forest  System  we  have  concluded  that 
the  Multiple-Use  Sustained -Yield  Act  of 
I960  is  an  effective  basic  vehicle.  EarUer 
we  strengthened  the  cooperative  forestry 
program  authority.  We  concluded  that 
the  existing  Federal,  university,  and 
other  research  authorities  are  adequate. 
When  the  assessment  and  program  come 
before  the  Congress,  further  legislative 


needs  can  be  then  considered  as  re- 
quired. 

Probably  the  best  measure  of  how  broad 
and  complete  the  support  is  for  S.  2296 
is  shown  by  this  summary  of  the  views 
of  ^^itnesses  from  our  hearings  on  No- 
vember 20,  1973.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Forest  and  RANCELA>fD  Envikonmentai,  Man- 
agement Act  or  1974 

MAJOR    PEOVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  blU  would  encourage  wise  and  orderly 
development  of  the  renewable  resources  of 
our  forest,  range,  and  associated  lands.  It 
would — 

(1 )  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  National  Renewable  Resource  As- 
sessment not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
and  to  update  it  during  1979  and  each  tenth 
year  thereafter; 

(2)  expand  the  resource  surveys  under  10 
U.S.C.  581  h  to  Include  all  renewable  resources, 
and  change  the  appropriation  authorization 
therefor  from  $5  million  annually  to  the 
amount  needed; 

(3)  require  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  For- 
est Service  Renewable  Resovirce  Program  not 
later  thtin  December  31,  1974,  to  cover  the 
five  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and 
at  least  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  decades, 
and  to  update  such  Program  each  five  years 
thereafter  to  cover  at  least  each  of  the  four 
fiscal  decades  beginning  after  such  updating: 

(4)  requtr©  transmission  of  the  Assessment 
and  Program  to  Congress  In  1975  and  after 
each  updating,  and  adoption  of  policy  resolu- 
tions by  Congress  within  one  year  after  such 
transmission  (to  be  modified  as  necessary  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress); 

(5)  require  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  such  policy,  except  to 
the  extent  the  Appropriation  Act  provides  for 
discretion,  or  events  occurring  after  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriation  present  aie  ac- 
complishment of  ita  purpose; 

(6>  require  an  annual  progress  report  by 
the  Secretary; 

(7)  require  national  forest  system  manage- 
ment to  be  on  a  current  basis  by  the  year 
3000; 

(8)  encourage  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  forest  road  and  traU  construction 
by  requiring  a  reduction  in  construction  fi- 
nanced by  pvirchasers  of  forest  product* 
whenever  appropriation  requests  or  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  l.^elow  the  amount  author- 
ized or  provic\  „. 

(9)  direct  the  Secretary  to  consider  avoid- 
ing use  of  purchaser  road  oonatructlon  au- 
thority In  a  manner  that  would  unduly  aflect 
forest  revenues  and  payments  to  »  particular 
county;  and 

(10)  require  Forest  Service  c^Etees  to  be 
located  near  Forest  Service  operations. 

BACKGBOTTNS 

In  1876,  the  Congress  created  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  began  the  era  of  concern  for  for- 
ests and  rangelands  and  resources.  In  a  period 
that  culminated  In  1911.  when  the  Commit- 
tee reported  and  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Weeks  Law,  the  Forest  Service  was  fashioned 
as  the  core  of  Federal  multiple-use  sustained- 
yield  renewable  reeource  management,  re- 
search and  assistance  to  private  landowners 

On  January  10,  1024  in  the  68th  Congress, 
Senator  Charles  MoNary  of  Oregon  Issued  a 
report  on  reforestation  of  public  and  private 
lands.  The  condition  of  that  report  was  that 
the  United  States  was  not  practicing  the  kind 
of  husbandry  that  would  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  timber  for  the  Nation's  growing 
uses  in  the  years  to  come. 


The  Clarke-McNary  Act  enacted  June  7, 
1924  (43  Stat,  653)  broadened  the  coopera- 
tion In  fire  control,  asslstar.ce  to  landowners 
and  other  cooperative  ventures.  In  1928  the 
McSweeney-McNary  Act  (45  Stat.  699)  au- 
thorized a  broad  program  of  inveetigailons. 
experiments  and  reseajch  In  growing,  manag- 
ing and  utilizing  trees,  forest  products,  ft<T- 
age,  wildlife,  weather  and  water. 

In  1933  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  chaired 
a  comprehensive  effort  which  produced  Sen- 
ate Document  ;2.  This  "NationaJ  Plaji  for 
American  Forestry  "  (73d  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion) was  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cvilture  in  response  to  the  leadership  of  Equ- 
ator Copelaiid.  In  the  74th  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  S.  Res.  289,  a  document  called.  'The 
Western  Range  "  (Senate  Document  199)  was 
also  present-ed  to  the  Congress. 

On  March  24,  1941,  during  the  75th  Con- 
gress, Senator  John  Bankhead  of  Alabama 
issued  another  report  which  called  for  better 
management  of  public  and  private  lands  to 
Insure  that  our  woodlands  would  be  a  na- 
tional asset  rather  tha:i  a  liability.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  report  indicated  (Congress  liad  a 
full  appreciation  that  the  several  and  varied 
multiple  uses  of  the  foretts  were  important 
to  the  American  people. 

The  report  talked  of  sustained  yield,  which 
Congress  dealt  with  in  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960.  II  recommended 
incentives  for  commercial  forest  production 
on  small  private  land  holdings,  which  the 
Committee  on  Agrictiltiire  and  Forestry  dealt 
with  as  pari  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer FYctection  Act  of  1973.  The  report 
also  called  for  better  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  pointing  out  the 
compeUing  needs  for  reforesialiou  and  the 
protection  of  those  forest  values  which  the 
public  finds  essential. 

The  debate  over  conservation  goals  and 
the  ways  to  attain  them  has  continued  icr 
years.  It  is  not  likely  to  diminish  soon.  Over 
the  past  two  decades  there  have  been  sev- 
eral efforts  to  develop  a  National  Conserva- 
tion PoUcy.  Temporary  committees  were  pro- 
posed. The  Ksecutive  has  been  active  in  this 
regard. 

in  the  1950's  there  was  Mission  66  for  the 
National  Parks,  a  program  lor  the  National 
Forests,  and  a  public  land  management  plan. 
All  of  these  were  directed  toward  Federal 
lands.  All  of  them  were  followed  through 
with  varying  levels  of  action. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
need  for  this  legislation  emerges.  One  of  the 
areas  of  repeated  concern  In  recent  years 
has  revolved  around  ottr  forests  and  range - 
lands.  The  debate  has  encompassed  both  pol- 
icy in  its  broadest  terms  of  national  direc- 
tion and  goals,  and  operating  procedures  and 
silvicultural  practices. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry surveyed  the  general  situation  in  co- 
operation with  many  of  the  concerned  public 
and  private  groups.  The  Committee  con- 
cluded that  In  terms  of  the  Congressional 
function  to  make  policy,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  improving  Executive-Congressional 
relations,  the  primary  need  was  to  Improve 
the  methods  by  which  the  Nation  secures 
information  on  long-range  goals  aiid  tlien 
sets  into  motion  policies  and  programs  which 
are  both  flexible  and  yet  sustained  over  a 
long  period. 

The  wise  and  proper  management  of  our 
Nations  forest  and  range-land  is  of  para- 
mount concern  to  the  Committee. 

While  nearly  all  of  our  farm  land  is  pri- 
vately owned,  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
Nation's  forest  and  rangeland  ts  held  by  the 
national  goverment.  This  places  on  the  Fed- 
eral estabUshment  a  substantial  role  as  a 
land  manager,  along  with  an  tmportar.t 
function  as  a  catalyst  to  pro\'1de  for  sensible 
husbandry  of  private  lands.  Insofar  as  this 
meets  the  national  Interest. 

However,  to  reach  conclusions  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  Federal  lands,  we 
need  knowledge  about  the  current  and  likely 
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private  actions.  Reaching  conclusions  on 
how  the  public  effort  can  help  the  private 
effort  requires  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  picture. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Commit- 
tee refrained  from  attempting  to  determine 
In  advance  what  National  Policy  ought  to  be. 
That  Is  not  the  goal  of  this  legislation. 

Instead,  a  course  was  charted  which  is  de- 
signed to  produce  a  National  Assessment  of 
the  total  picture  and  of  specific  needs.  When 
the  facts  of  the  Assessment  are  in,  a  Program 
will  be  developed  with  full  public  participa- 
tion, resulting  in  a  common  base  for  subse- 
quent budget  requests  and  action. 

The  process  of  fact-finding  and  goal  set- 
ting Is  to  be  followed  up  by  a  detailed  process 
of  program  evaluation  which  will  determine 
if  the  effort  being  made  Is  accomplishing  the 
mission  set  forth. 

COXMrrrES  CONSmEBATION 

Questions  relating  to  the  condition  and 
use  of  our  renewable  resources  have  in- 
creased In  number  and  intensity  over  the 
last  decade.  Each  lasue  has  been  raised  inde- 
pendently and  has  been  put  fcwward  with  its 
own  body  of  "facta".  The  resiUt  has  been  an 
extended  debate  over  what  are  the  facts,  a 
further  extended  debate  over  how  one  Issue 
relates  to  others  as  well  as  whether  the  Issue 
raised  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause. 
Time  after  time  the  quest  has  been  for  a 
quick  and  simple  solution  to  the  Issue  In 
the  form  It  seemed  to  surface. 

One  school  of  thought  has  been  that  many 
"issues"  would  resolve  themselves  If  only  the 
Federal  structure  were  reorganized.  Combin- 
ing agencies,  shifting  duties,  and  moving  of- 
fices have  been  recommended  as  reforms 
under  the  theory  that  form  and  structure  de- 
termine substance.  The  Committee  had  be- 
fore It  a  number  of  these  "Issues"  ranging 
from  posposala  to  treat  specific  resource 
problems  to  broader  concerns.  Including  or- 
ganizational Issues. 

In  June,  1973.  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment. Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry  held 
public  hearings  on  an  Executive  proposal  to 
move  certain  Forest  Service  offices  and  to 
abolish  others  as  well  as  legislation  dealing 
with  Issues  of  National  Forest  management. 

One  bin  was  8.  1775.  popultu-ly  known  as 
the  Timber  Supply  Act.  Because  the  version 
before  this  Congress  also  dealt  with  export 
Issues  It  was  referred  both  to  this  Committee 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  That  Committee  divided 
the  bill  Into  two  parts;  one  dealing  with  log 
exports,  which  went  directly  to  the  Senate 
Calendar  as  3.  1033.  The  other  dealt  with 
timber  resources  and  supplies.  It  came  to  this 
Committee  as  S.  1775. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  had  before  It 
8.  1996,  which  dealt  more  broadly  with  forest 
land  and  resources — both  public  and  private. 

The  inunedlate  crisis  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed Executive  Branch  effort  to  restnicture 
the  Forest  Service  caused  not  only  an  in- 
depth  hearing,  but  also  a  determination  by 
the  Committee  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
seek  to  treat  basic  causes  rather  than 
symptoms. 

On  July  19,  1973,  S.J.  Res.  134.  which  dealt 
With  reorganization  of  the  Forest  Service. 
w»«  reported  by  the  Committee.  In  addition, 
on  July  11  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Ag- 
rtcultural  Policy  held  a  hearing  on  Export 
Control  PoUcy  and  on  July  30  It  Issued  a  re- 
port on  the  Uaues  presented,  including  log 
and  forest  juxKlucts  exports. 

However,  earllar  In  the  spring,  as  the  Agri- 
culture and  Connuner  Protection  Act  of  1978 
was  under  consideration,  questions  of  renew- 
able reaource  policies  on  forests  and  range- 
landa  came  up.  The  Committee  Included  in 
Title  X  of  that  Act  the  Rural  Environmental 
Conservation  Program.  It  contained  a  for- 
estry incentlvea  program  for  small  woodland 
owners.  Thla  proposal  had  originally  been 


Introduced  by  Senator  Btennis  and  had  re- 
ceived considerable  study. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Chairman, 
in  consxiltatlon  with  other  Members  of  the 
Conmilttee,  directed  that  the  staff  begin  to 
assemble  background  information  and  ana- 
lyze the  various  Lssues  that  had  arisen  re- 
garding forests  and  rangelands  so  that  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  an  appropriate 
course  of  action  that  would  have  long-term 
benefits. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  outline  for  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Environmental  Management 

Act. 

A  series  of  concepts  rere  put  Into  legis- 
lative draft  form.  Meetings  were  held  with 
Interested  groups  which  Included  conserva- 
tion. Industrial  and  local  governmental  rep- 
resentatives. On  July  31,  1973,  S.  2296  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  others. 
Tills  bill  received  wide  distribution,  com- 
ment, and  reaction. 

A  further  series  of  iufcrmal  meetings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  staff  at  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  co-sponsors.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  concepts  In  the  bill  were  receiving 
generally  favorable  reaction  from  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  number  of 
co-sponsors  was  growing. 

The  refinements  that  were  developed 
showed  that  the  central  idea  in  the  bill  had 
overwhelming  support,  to  wit;  The  Federal 
role  could  be  met  most  effectively  by  having 
a  comprehensive  Assessment  of  the  range  and 
forest  land  renewable  resources  which  would 
be  the  basis  for  a  Program.  This  Program 
would  be  presented  by  the  Executive  re- 
viewed in  the  Congress  with  public  partici- 
pation, and  used  as  a  guide  to  the  formula- 
tion of  budgets  for  a  reasonable  period  ahead. 
On  November  7,  1973,  a  further  revision 
was  Introduced  with  25  co-sponsors  and  the 
Subcommittee  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
bUl  on  November  20,  1973.  Following  the 
hearing  and  further  working  sessions  with 
Interested  and  concerned  groups,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Soli  Conserva- 
tion and  Forestry  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments  to  the  full  Committee  In  Com- 
mittee  Print  form   on   December  7,    1973. 

Over  the  next  two  months  the  Commit- 
tee had  the  bill  under  advisement.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1974,  It  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  full  Committee. 

During  the  period,  on  all  the  Issues,  the 
Committee  heard  approximately  100  wit- 
nesses. Far  more  statements  were  filed  with 
It  on  the  various  bills  and  on  the  Issue  of 
organization.  The  Informal  working  meetings, 
held  by  the  staff,  were  composed  of  a  cross- 
section  of  groups  that  have  diverse  views. 

The  following  list  of  organizations  were 
represented:  the  Cltizena  Committee  on  Na- 
tural Resources,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  the 
Association  of  State  Foresters,  the  Indus- 
trial Forestry  Association,  the  Northwest 
Timber  Association,  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  the  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association,  the  Western  Timber  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Plywood  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  distinguished  former  Clilef  of  the  For- 
est Service,  Dr.  Richard  E.  McArdle  (1952- 
1961),  participated  as  a  private  Individual. 
The  staff  also  met  at  length,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  with  representatives  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Wilderness  Society.  In  addition,  an  even 
larger  number  of  Interested  citizens  appyeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  offered  formal 
testimony. 

SHOBT    SECnON-BY-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  The  short  title  Is  the 
"Forest  and  Rangrtand  aivlronmental  Man- 
agement Act  of  1974". 
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Section  2.  Findings.  In  this  section  Con- 
gress makes  a  number  of  findings  concerning 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  and  the  need 
for  comprehensive  inventories  and  planning 
Forest  Service  programs. 

Section  3.  Renewable  Resource  Assessment 
Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture "through  the  Forest  Service"  to  pre- 
pare not  later  than  December  31,  1974,  a 
National  Resource  Assessment  dealing  with 
America's  renewable  resotirces  of  the  forest, 
range,  and  other  associated  lands,  and  to  up- 
date such  assessment  during  1979  and  each 
tenth  year  thereafter.  The  Assessment  would 
cover  uses,  demands,  supplies,  programs,  and 
policy. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  9  of  the 
McSweeney-McNar^Act  of  May  22,  1928,  to— 

(1)  provide  for  making  and  keeping  cur- 
rent a  survey  of  needs  and  supplies  of  re- 
newable resources  (rather  than  only  of  tim- 
ber and  forest  p/oducts) , 

(2)  authorize  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  (rather 
than  $5  million  annually) . 

Section  4.  Renewable  Resource  Program. 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  prepare  a  Program  for  protection, 
management,  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  This  Program  will  also 
Include  cooperative  programs  on  non-Federal 
lands  and  for  research.  The  Program  would 
initially  be  prepared  by  December  31,  1974, 
and  would  cover  the  five  fiscal  year  periods 
beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  at  least  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  decades.  It  would  be  up- 
dated each  five  years  to  cover  at  least  each 
of  the  four  fiscal  decades  following  the  up- 
dating. ^ 

Section  5.  National  Forest  System  Resource 
Inventories.  This  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary, as  part  of  the  Assessment,  to  maintain 
a  continuing  Inventory  of  national  forest 
lands  and  renewable  resources. 

Section  6.  National  Forest  System  Resource 
Planning.  Thia  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  part  of  the  Program  provided  for 
by  section  4  to  develop  and  maintain  land 
and  resource  use  plans  for  National  Forest 
System  units.  Such  plans  are  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  land  use  planning  processes 
of  state  and  local  governments  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Section  7.  Cooperation  in  Resource  Plan- 
ning. This  section  provides  tor  making  the 
Assessment,  resource  surveys,  and  Program 
prepared  under  the  Act  avaUable  to  states 
and  other  organizations  In  planiUng  for  re- 
newable resources  on  non-Federal  land. 

Section  8.  National  Participation.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  provides  for  the  use  of  hearings, 
meetings,  advisory  groups,  and  other  partic- 
ipatory mechanisms  In  developing  the  As- 
sessment, Program,  Inventories,  and  plan- 
ning. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  transmission  of 
the  Assessment  and  Program  on  the  first  day 
of  Congress  In  1975  and  following  each  up- 
dating thereafter. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  hearings  and, 
within  one  year  after  submission  of  the  As- 
sessment and  Program,  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution by  Congress  setting  policy  to  guide 
the  President  In  framing  Forest  Service  and 
related  agencies'  budgets  for  the  five  or  ten 
year  Program  period  beginning  In  such  Con- 
gress. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  review  of  such 
CongresslouEd  policy  by  each  new  Congress 
within  ninety  days  after  oonvenlng  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  budgets  transmitted  during  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  thereafter. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  each  budget, 
beginning  with  that  for  fiscal  1976,  shall  state 
the  extent  to  which  It  meets  the  Congres- 
sional policy  and  the  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing any  course  which  falls  to  meet  such 
policy.  Any  amount  appropriated  for  purpoeea 
covered  by  the  Congressional  policy  resolu- 
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tlon  would  be  required  to  be  expended  and 
could  be  Impounded  only  If  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  g^lves  such  discretion  or  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  because  of  events  occurring 
after  enactment  of  the  Appropriation  Act 
such  expenditure  would  fall  to  accomplish 
Its  purpose. 

Subsection  (f)  and  (g)  require  the  Secre- 
tary V>  file  an  annual  report  evaluating  prog- 
ress In  Implementing  the  Program  and  meas- 
uring costs  and  benefits. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  the  reports  to 
indicate  plans  for  corrective  action  and  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Subsection  (1)  requires  the  reports  to  be 
In  concise  summary  form  with  detailed 
appendices. 

Section  9.  National  Forest  System  Program. 
Subsection  (a)  reqtilrea  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  administer  the  renewable  resources 
of  the  National  Forest  System  In  full  accord 
with  the  Multiple  X7se  Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  1960. 

Subsection  (a)  further  requires  that  by  the 
year  2000  renewable  resource  restoration  and 
Intensive  management  In  the  National  Forest 
System  should  be  on  a  current  basis,  with 
backlogs  eliminated. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  for  any 
flsct^  year  the  budget  request  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  (Including  the 
ten  percent  of  forest  receipts  available  under 
16  U.S.C.  501)  Is  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized therefor,  or  If  any  portion  of  the 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  is  Impounded, 
the  amount  of  construction  financed  by 
forest  product  ptirchasers  under  16  U.S.C. 
535(2)  would  have  to  be  reduced  below  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  an  equal  amount. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  encourage 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  this  work, 
and  to  discourage  the  practice  of  asking  for 
Inadequate  appropriations  vrlth  the  Idea  of 
relying  on  purchasers  for  road  construction. 
The  term  "impounding"  Is  defined. 

This  subsection  further  provides  that  In 
applying  the  authority  for  purchaser  road 
construction,  consideration  Is  to  be  gflven  to 
avoiding  an  undue  effect  on  any  particular 
county's  share  of  forest  receipts.  Purchaser 
road  construction  results  In  lowering  the 
gross  forest  receipts  which  are  used  In  meas- 
uring payments  to  counties  under  16  U.S.C. 
500  and  501.  Timber  sales  which  Include  road 
construction  via  revenue  reduction  can  be 
toade  without  limit  unless  proscribed  by 
failiu-e  to  use  appropriated  funds.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Committee  to  limit  the 
option  to  use  timber  purchaser  construction 
when  the  required  level  of  appropriated 
funds  has  been  allocated  as  provided  above. 
Section  10.  National  Forest  System  Defined. 
Organization.  Subsection  (a)  defines  Na- 
tional Forest  System  to  include  all  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  Forest  Service 
field,  field  supervisory,  and  regional  offices 
to  be  BO  situated  as  best  to  serve  the  public, 
giving  priority  to  location  In  rural  areas  and 
towns  near  national  forest  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice program  locations  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  EXPLANATION  AND 
JUSTIFICATION 

Section  1. — The  title  of  the  legislation  Is 
the  "Forest  and  Rangeland  Environmental 
Management  Act  of  1974." 

The  United  States  consists  of  approximate- 
ly 2.3  billion  acres,  of  which  1.4  bUllon  acres 
Is  natural  forest  and  natural  rangeland.  An- 
other 420  million  acres  are  in  improved  pas- 
ture or  cropland  and  the  balance  Is  In  other 
types  of  land. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  Issues  and 
opportunities  on  forest  and  rangeland.  It  is 
designed  to  secure  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
sources on  the  ecosystems  of  these  lands,  but 
would  exclude  lands  used  for  such  purposes 
as  orchard,  crop.  Improved  pasture,  agricul- 


ture generally  and  Industrial  site,  transpor- 
tation, and  urban  use. 

Section  2. — Eleven  findings  are  made  which 
set  forth  the  need  for  this  legislation: 

The  air,  water,  soil,  plants  and  animals  are 
cited  as  finite  and  renewable  resources. 

The  air  Is  affected  and  renewed  by  the  liv- 
ing processes  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  soil  Is  the  thin  mantle  of  modified  or- 
ganic and  Inorganic  material  that  covers  the 
earth  of  a  depth  of  from  a  few  Inches  to 
several  feet.  TTie  Interactions  of  plants  and 
animals  renew  the  life-giving  organic  com- 
ponents which  make  the  soil  a  renewable 
resource. 

The  water  is  cycled  and  recycled  by  atmos- 
pheric and  subterranean  processes  which  det- 
ermine its  availability  and  viability  In  the 
life  giving  processes. 

These  are  the  great  Inter-related  proces- 
sors of  our  environment  which  combine  and 
Interact  to  maintain  life  by  sustaining  each 
other  In  a  total  environment. 

In  contrast,  the  mineral  resources  and  sub- 
surface parent  soU  are  not  considered  to  be 
renewable  within  the  time  frame  which  this 
legislation  contemplates,  although  there  are 
certain  major  mineral  deposits  and  soils 
which  are  capable  of  renewal  in  the  longer 
geological  frame  of  time. 

The  conservation  of  the  environment  is, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  essential  for  the 
achievement  of  an  ecologically  healthy  and 
economically  functioning  resource  base. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  findings  take  note 
of  the  rich  national  endowment  of  forests 
and  rangelands  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
produce,  or  are  capable  of  producing — mul- 
tiple renewable  resources,  products  and 
benefits. 

Manmade  decisions  have  a  most  significant 
Impact  on  the  nattu'e  of  the  products  and 
benefits  that  vrtll  be  secured  from  forest  and 
range  land.  For  example: 

Decisions  made  by  man  determine  whether 
forested  lands  will  be  allocated  to  recrea- 
tional parks,  with  roads  and  campgrounds; 
as  scenic  backdrop  for  a  mountain  vista  to 
be  preserved;  as  carefully  guarded  stands  of 
trees  protecting  streams  where  water  tem- 
perature Is  the  key  to  promotion  of  a  fishery; 
or  as  forested  wilderness,  which  Is  a  com- 
munity of  life  un trammeled  by  man,  where 
man  may  be  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain — 
an  area  that  retains  Its  primeval  character 
and  Influence  without  permanent  improve- 
ments or  human  habitation. 

On  the  other  band,  there  may  be  areas 
of  a  forest  where  there  is  continual  activity 
by  man  engaged  In  commercial  ventures; 
where  roads  are  built  for  long-term  timber 
management;  the  trees  are  cut  for  such 
products  as  lumber,  pulp  and  plywood;  new 
crops  of  trees  are  encouraged  by  the  sllvl- 
cultural  practices  that  are  followed;  where 
the  trees  are  planted  as  seed  or  seedlings; 
and  where  the  growing  forest  Is  thinned, 
pruned  and  protected  from  damage  caused 
by  the  activities  of  man  and  natural  forces. 
In  the  main,  however,  forest  or  range  will 
not  provide  simply  one  or  two  uses,  but  In- 
stead will  be  a  multiple  use  resovu-ce,  with 
a  continual  flow  of  benefits  as  the  result  of 
careful  planning. 

The  sixth  through  eleventh  findings  Indi- 
cate the  central  and  pivotal  national  role  of 
the  Forest  Service  In  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  securing  these 
benefits  from  forests  and  rangelands. 

The  Forest  Service  serves  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways: 
It  develops  facts  on  the  condition  and 
trends  of  the  Nation's  forests  and  rangelands. 
It  performs  essential  research,  and  dissemi- 
nates the  knowledge  produced.  It  conducts 
a  wide  range  of  cooperative  programs  with 
the  States  and  private  landowners  to  pro- 
mote the  wisest  protection  and  management 
of  resources.  Finally  It  administers  the  Na- 
tional Forest  system,  which  to  the  only  com- 


prehensive  national   system   of   Federal   re- 
source lands. 

The  Multiple-Use  Sustalned-Yleld  Act  of 
1960  gave  the  Forest  Service  the  vrtdest  and 
most  comprehensive  charter,  for  manage- 
ment of  the  187,000,000  acres  It  administers, 
that  any  Federal  agency  possesses. 
The  National  Forest  System  provides: 
recreational  opportunities  of  varying  types 
greater  than  those  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem; 

comprehensive  opportunities  for  fish  and 
wildlife  activities  which  are  broader  than  the 
Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Refuges; 

lands  which  contain  the  backbone  of  the 
major  mountain  water  source  system.  These 
water  source  protection  lands  range  from 
those  which  provide  water  to  major  metro- 
politan areas,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  to  vital 
watersheds  in  the  Southern  Piedmont  and 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain; 

lands  which  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
economies  of  the  livestock  and  timber  Indus- 
tries. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  In 
terms  of  Inherent  potential  productivity  of 
forage  and  timber,  the  lands  in  the  system 
rate  only  average.  But  they  are  admirably 
situated,  and,  in  general,  they  are  In  a  con- 
dition that  enables  them  to  demonstrate  the 
several  kinds  of  benefits  and  uses  that  can 
be  obtained  from  all  range  and  forest  lands 
under  prudent  management. 

Section  3. — The  Renewable  Resource  As- 
sessment : 

The  Assessment  called  for  In  this  legisla- 
tion Is  the  essential  fact-finding  tool  upon 
which  future  national  policy  will  be  built. 
It  will  be  made  ordinarily  at  the  end  of  each 
decade.  However,  the  first  Assessment  will  be 
made  in  the  middle  of  this  decade. 
The  Assessment  will  be  comprehensive. 
It  will  cover  all  of  the  renewable  resources 
associated   with   the   forest   and   rangelands. 
It  Is  designed  to  give  a  long-term  perspec- 
tive for  planning  and  for  programs,  since  It 
will  cover  all  resources,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
total  national  focxis. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
lodge  solely  in  the  Forest  Service  new 
authorities  it  does  not  now  possess,  and 
which  are  possessed  by  other  agencies.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  lead  role  for  assuring  that 
the  Assessment  Is  properly  and  completely 
made  In  a  timely  fashion  will  rest  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the 
Forest  Service,  and  that  there  will  be  good 
cooperation  with  other  agencies — both  public 
and  private — to  Insure  that  the  Assessment 
win  be  of  maximum  usefulness  to  all  who 
would  be  expected  to  use  It. 

The  Assessment  Is  not  a  commitment  to  do 
specific  things  It  Is  an  analysis  of  the  present 
situation,  of  how  things  came  to  be  as  they 
are,  and  what  the  outlook  may  be  as  to 
where  the  present  course  will  take  the  na- 
tion. Beyond  that,  it  win  display  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future,  and  what  measures 
will  be  required  to  realize  these  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  does  not  expect  the  first  Assessment, 
due  December  31.  1974.  to  be  as  fully  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  sis  subsequent 
Assessments  will  be.  An  early  date  for  sub- 
mission for  the  first  Assessment  was  estab- 
lished to  draw  attention  to  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  the  Committee  attaches  to  a 
new  and  vigorous  approach  to  meeting  chal- 
lenges that  have  been  avoided  for  too  long. 
However,  the  Committee  fully  expects  that 
the  Assessment  for  the  1980'8  wUl  benefit 
from  the  first  effort  so  as  to  be  more  com- 
prehensive and  complete. 

One  of  the  most  Important  elements  of  the 
Assessment  wUl  be  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  displays  the  totality  of  forest  and 
rangeland.  and  the  dispersion  of  resources  by 
public  and  private  ownerships  and  geo- 
graphic regions.  The  full  exposition  of  the 
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will  also  be  essential. 

The  anMQdmexvt  of  th»  UcSweeney- 
McNary  Act  malcM  it  daftr  tbat  the  »uthortty 
exists  for  the  Secretary  to  secure  all  of  the 
re:iewablfl  resource  Infonnatloa  needed — 
either  directly  or  through  cooperation  with 
others — and  to  secure  the  funds  needed  to 
this  end. 

Asulu.  It  Is  not  expected  that  the  Secre- 
t.iry  win  take  over  existing  functions  of  other 
agencies,  but  that  a  high  level  of  Inter- 
agency cooperation  will  exist  In  order  to 
develop  the  pertinent  data. 

Section  4. — The  Kenewable  Resource  Pro- 
gram: 

The  directives  In  this  legislation  go  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  lands  managed  by  the 
States  and  local  governniente,  as  well  as  by 
private  Individuals  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  governed  by  whatever  authorities 
ciurently  exist  for  them. 

The  design  of  the  Program  will  require 
that  for  the  three  elements  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice activity  (National  Forest  System,  Coop- 
erative Programs  and  Research)  there  will 
be  a  detailed  Program  year-by-year  for  the 
next  five-year  period.  There  will  be  a  more 
generalized  Program  for  the  subsequent  five 
years,  and  a  much  less  detailed  set  cf  Pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  following  four  decades. 
Projections  can  be  taken  on  Into  addi- 
tional decades  if  this  will  help  to  show  why 
the  planned  level  of  activity  must  begin  at 
a  certain  time  to  realize  a  future  goal. 

For  example,  some  forest  ecosystems  have 
a  planning  horlson  of  two  or  three  times 
longer  than  60  years.  Defining  current  ob- 
jectives may  require  displaying  various  situ- 
ations for  different  time  frames. 

The  Renewable  Resource  Program  directed 
under  this  section  la  to  consist  of  the  Pro- 
gram recommended  to  the  Congress,  with 
the  supporting  reasons.  However,  one  or  more 
alternatives  also  may  be  set  forth  separately 
as  an  addendum  to  the  recommended  Pro- 
gram. These  alternatives  may  be  for  parts  of 
a  program  or  consist  of  an  alternative  Pro- 
gram. The  Act  does  not  require  submission 
of  an  alternative  Program  or  parts  thereof, 
but  does  not  foreclose  this. 

Forest  Service  programs  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  a  vacuum.  The  Assessment  will 
give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  sum  of 
public  and  private  activities  and  expecta- 
tions, thus  encouraging  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  Federal  approach  at  the  very  least 
Programs  of  research  will  meet  gaps  In  theo- 
retical and  applied  knowledge  on  a  timely 
basis.  Cooperative  programs  will  provide  the 
type  of  timely  assistance  that  will  assist 
voluntary  efforts  of  others. 

In  all  aspects,  the  Program  will  have  to 
conform  to  requirements  of  pertinent  law. 
It  Is  of  national  Importance  that  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  be  operated  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  concepts  set  forth  In  varlouB 
existing  laws,  such  %i  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
talned-Yleld  Act  of  1960  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  of  1969. 

This  legislation  does  not  Intend  to  change 
these  fundamental  propositions.  It  does  not 
contain  an  authorization  to  accelerate  or  re- 
duce the  cutting  of  timber.  It  does  not  place 
any  one  use  over  another  In  terms  of  priori- 
ties. It  fully  continues  the  reqtUrement  that 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tive values  and  the  various  resources. 

The  Program  is  to  cover  both  funding  for 
current  operations  as  well  as  Investments, 
and  the  latter  are  expressed  for  good  and 
obvious  reasons.  The  record  has  shown  that 
this  has  been  the  greatest  lag  In  meeting 
investment  opportunities  and  obligations. 
ThU  has  perhaps  occvtrred  because  the  reali- 
zation of  these  benefits  will  occur  in  the 
future,  and  the  avoidance  of  expenditui« 
toiay  always  has  considerable  appeal. 

A  key  feature  of  thU  legUlatlon  is  that  It 
attempta  to  prevent  short-atghted  current 
actions  which  will  ahort-change  future  gen- 


efatlona.  The  tise  of  the  terms  "total  related 
benefits"  and  "direct  and  indirect  returns" 
algnifles  that  the  broadest  set  of  standards 
wlU  be  applied  to  Asseasment  and  Program 
construction,  rather  than  some  sort  of  nar- 
row profit  and  loss  statflwient. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  Program  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  liiaited  to  "(i)  An  In- 
ventory of  a  full  range  of  specific  needs  and 
opportunities  for  both  public  and  private 
program  investments." 

As  to  the  750  miUloa  acres  of  forest  and 
600  million  acres  of  range  land,  a  total  na- 
tional program  concept  Is  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  Congress.  Obviously,  the  Act  does  not 
provide  that  the  subnifeslon  of  a  Program 
authorizes  new  public  liwestments  In  private 
lands  or  private  Investments  in  public  lands. 
The  Program  c.in  recommend  what  the  pri- 
vate sector  ought  to  do  ift  the  areas  under  Its 
direct  management,  what  the  public  sector 
ought  to  do  to  aid  private  efforts.  The  Pro- 
gram can  display  how  tlie  private  sector  may 
wish  to  suggest  liivestments  It  may  propose 
In  public  lauds  and  resmirces.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  express  a  view  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  an  approach.  It  would  keep  an 
open  mind  In  assessing  aiiy  new  concept  that 
may  be  put  forward. 

Also  Section  4(2)  calls  for  "Specific  Identi- 
fication of  Progrsun  outputs,  results  antic- 
ipated, and  benefits  associated  with  Invest- 
ments" so  that  costs  can  be  compared  to 
related  benefits  and  direct  and  indirect  re- 
turns to  the  Federal  Government.  This  dis- 
cussion will  help  focus  on  what  the  Federal 
level  of  activity  ought  to  be  and  the  reasons 
therefor." 

Section  4(3)  provides  for  "a  discussion  of 
priorities  for  accomplishment  of  Inventoried 
piogram  needs."  In  estimating  the  proposed 
public  effort  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
signify  the  degree  of  certainty  that  the 
private  sector  will  proceed  with  Its  programs 
on  private  lands. 

Section  5. — ^National  Forest  Resotuce  In- 
ventories : 

With  new  systems  of  Information  retrieval 
It  Is  Increasingly  possiblt,  and  necessary,  to 
maintain  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  Inventories  of  all  of  the 
National  Forest  System  lands  and  renewable 
resources.  This  data  muBt  be  kept  current 
and  identify  new  and  emarging  resources  and 
values.  Tais  section  directs  that  this  be  done. 
It  will  assist  In  making  certain  that  the 
benefits  envisioned  will  be  recognized  and 
that  oncoming  problems  will  be  quickly 
sensed. 

The  display  of  Inter-related  data,  rather 
that  the  present  procedure  of  treating  each 
resource  or  use  as  somehow  Independent,  will 
do  much  to  assure  that  professional  and 
public  \inderstandlng  of  goals  can  move  the 
total  Federal  effort  ahead  more  harmoniously. 
Section  6.— National  Forest  System  Re- 
source Plarmlng: 

The  plans  referred  to  In  this  Section  are 
the  basis  for  the  Program  called  for  In  Sec- 
tion 4  as  it  relates  to  the  National  Forest 
System.  This  section  sets  forth  that  planning 
In  the  National  Forest  System  lands  will  be 
developed  and  maintained  and  revised  as 
appropriate.  It  does  not  provide  authority  In 
the  Forest  Service  to  Institute  planning  on 
non-Federal  land. 

However,  National  Forest  System  plans  are 
to  be  coordinated  with  tlie  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  of  state,  local  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
such  plans.  This  will  prevent  overlap  and 
wasteful  duplication,  it  will  give  the  states 
a  greater  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the 
land  use  planning  procete  within  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  and  It  will  insure  more 
effective  coordination  with  this  planning. 
Land  use  planning  wlttm  the  National 
Forest  System  is  already  authorized,  and  la 
being  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Multiple-Use  Sustalned-Yleld  Act  of  1960. 
It  is  desirable  that  plans  on  the  lands  within 
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the  System  give  major  consideration  to  their 
impact  on  plans  developed  by  state  or  local 
governments.  Few  example:  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice  road  network  has  impacts  on  the  State 
and  local  roads  systems. 

The  ftirther  requirement  that  such  plans 
EhaU  use  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  Integrated  consideration  of 
physical,  biological,  economic  and  other  sci- 
ences, is  designed  to  asstire  that  a  balanced 
comprehensive  methodology  wUl  be  em- 
ployed. 

Section  7. — Cooperation  In  Resource  Plan- 
ning: 

This  section  requires  that  the  Assessments 
resource  surveys  and  Programs  prepared  un-! 
der  this  legislation  wUl  be  made  available  to 
States  and  other  organizations  for  their  plan- 
nhig  on  the  protection,  use  and  management 
of  renewable  resources  on  the  non-Federal 
lands  they  have  as  their  responslbUlty.  it 
does  not  authorize  Federal  planning  on  non- 
Federal  lands. 

The  Committee  expects  that  there  will  be 
a  high  order  of  Federal  inter-agency  coopers- 
tion  and  Information  sharing. 

This  section  is  designed  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
full  participation  and  mutual  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  much  larger,  and  often  more 
significant,  non-Federal  landowner  group  in 
the  process  of  planning  the  protection,  and 
management  of  the  renewable  resources  un- 
der  their  charge. 

The  Committee  takes  note  that  69  percent 
of  the  1.2  billion  acres  of  forest-range  ecosys- 
tems In  the  contiguous  48  states  are  In  the 
hands  of  non-Federal  owners.  Federal  lands 
including  the  National  Forest  System  lands,' 
do  not  possess  unusual  qualities  of  produc- 
tivity which  suggest  that  they  can  be  relied 
on  to  provide  a  share  of  the  output  of  any 
economic  resource  that  Is  disproportionate  to 
their  share  of  the  total  ecosystem.  Neverthe- 
less, more  intensive  mult^le  use  manage- 
ment U  clearly  necessary  on  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  System  Unds  aot  legally  placed 
in  the  WUdemess  System  or  where  other  fac- 
tors mitigate  against  lnten«lve  management. 
Thus  the  actual  productivity  may  be  brought 
up  to  the  System's  proportionate  productiv- 
ity potential  as  designated  In  the  Program 
with  full  consideration  of  proper  constralnte. 
Further,  it  is  recognized  that  the  American 
people  look  to  the  National  Forest  System  to 
provide  major  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  WUdemess,  aa  well  as  wUdllfe 
and  watershed  protection.  In  line  with  this 
the  Congress  has  already  directed  that  these 
expectations  bo  considered  In  planning  pro- 
grams on  Federal  lands. 
Section  8. — ^National  Participation: 
Subsection  (a)  of  Section  8  provides  that 
the  Secretary  Lb  to  provide  through  regula- 
tion for  the  use  of  hearings,  meetings,  ad- 
visory groups  and  other  participatory  mech- 
anism, for  the  development  of  the  Assess- 
ment,   Program,    resource    inventories    and 
planning  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 

The  public  is  rightly  seeking  a  greater 
voice  and  participation  in  the  decisions 
which  go  Into  government  policy  making. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  has  provided  that 
the  regulation  process  will  be  used  to  In- 
form the  public  of  the  systems  of  public 
participation. 

However,  other  appropriate  systems  of  com- 
munication may  also  be  used  for  the  public 
to  ejqjress  Itself  In  a  comprehensive  way.  The 
Conamlttee  desires  that  the  public  know  that 
It  Is  truly  being  consulted  on  policy  issues, 
and  that  the  public  Input  Is  making  a  dif- 
ference In  the  Program  put  forth.  This  proc- 
ess shotild  help  to  limit  procedural  con- 
troversies and  Improve  subsequent  discus- 
sions of  substantive  issues. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  8  provides  for 
the  transmission  of  the  Asseesment  and  Pro- 
gram on  the  first  day  of  Congress  in  1975 
and  following  each  updating  as  set  forth  la 
Sections  3  and  4  of  the  legislation. 
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Subsection  (c)  provides  for  Congressional 
hearings  and,  within  one  year  after  submis- 
sion of  the  Assessment  and  the  Program, 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  Congress 
which  sets  policy  to  guide  the  President  in 
framing  budgets  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
related  agencies  for  the  five  or  ten  year 
Program  period  beginning  In  each  Congress. 
The  intention  is  that  the  Assessment  will 
look  far  enough  into  the  future  to  give  a 
responsible  presentation  of  the  long  and 
short  term  outlook. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  will  use 
the  Assessment  for  a  10-year  period,  subject 
to  possible  modification,  as  is  provided  for 
in  Subsection  (d) ,  based  on  new  facts  or  sig- 
nificant changes. 

The  Program  Is  to  be  set  forth  In  detail 
for  a  five  year  period,  year-by-year.  For  the 
second  period  and  ensuing  periods.  It  will 
not  be  In  such  annuaJ  detail,  but  It  will  show 
the  overall  effect  planned  for  these  periods. 
Tot  each  of  the  succeeding  four  decades,  It 
Will  be  in  broad,  yet  reasonably  measurable 
terms,  so  as  to  set  goals  and  directions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended a  change  In  language  so  that  the 
President  would  only  have  to  "consider"  the 
Program  in  framing  budgets,  rather  than  us- 
ing it  as  a  "guide."  The  argument  Is  made 
that  the  term  "guide"  restricts  the  flexibility 
of  the  President. 
This  it  certainly  does  not  do. 
What  the  legislation  does  is  make  It  clear 
that  this  Program  Is  a  "guide";  thus  It  is 
one  of  several  possibilities.  The  President 
takes  Into  account  fiscal  Issues,  the  national 
defense  and  general  welfare  as  other  "guides" 
In  formulating  overall  budget  policy.  He  Is 
required  under  this  language  simply  to  con- 
sider the  Program  as  the  guide  In  setting 
reeotirce  conservation  criteria. 

Subsection  (e)  of  Section  8  requires  that 
In  the  event  that  the  President  does  not 
submit  to  Congress  a  budget  that  accom- 
plishes the  policy,  he  is  to  set  forth  the  rea- 
son or  reasons  he  has  not  done  so.  This  Is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  flexibility  provided 
to  the  President,  and  it  Insures  that  the 
President's  position  on  the  environmental  re- 
source budgets  Involved  are  clearly  stated. 

This  will  require  that  the  "trade-offs"  be 
clearly  outlined  and  thus  it  Is  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  other  language  Included  In  the 
bill  Inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
that  requires  the  Program  in  Section  4  to 
show  "program  outputs,  results  anticipated, 
and  benefits  associated  with  investments  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  anticipated  costs  can 
be  directly  compared  with  the  total  related 
benefits  and  direct  and  Indirect  returns  to  the 
Federal  Government."  Since  the  Department 
was  anxious  to  have  these  detailed  require- 
ments In  the  formulation  of  the  Program 
that  the  Congress  will  have  before  It  to  set 
policy,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that 
this  same  concept  should  follow  through  in 
the  presentation  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
like  the  Program  therefore  will  require  that 
the  Executive  "show  and  tell".  In  order  that 
In  each  step  of  the  process  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  decisions  can  be  made  with 
all  the  facts  before  the  Congress  that  were 
vised  by  the  Executive.  The  result  will  pro- 
mote sound  budgeting  from  start  to  finish. 

Subsections  (f)  through  (1)  tie  the  pack- 
age together,  providing  the  Congress  with  in- 
formation which  evaluates  in  a  detailed  man- 
ner the  stewardship  of  the  Forest  Service  over 
the  Program,  given  current  budget  and  man- 
power levels. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  provides 
for  an  Assessment  of  the  situation  and  needs, 
followed  by  goal-setting,  through  the  Pro- 
gram which  Is  then  all  tied  together  by  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  how  the  Program  is 
being  carried  out. 

The  language  of  these  subsections  was 
prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 


counting Office.  It  is  expected  that  at  appro- 
priate times  the  General  Accounting  Office 
will  assist  the  Committee  In  the  evaluation 
process  as  a  means  of  providing  true  over- 
sight. 

The  evaluation  principle  Is  essential.  Cur- 
rently the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  reveals  very  little  on  perform- 
ance (however,  this  is  often  true  of  similar 
reports  from  other  agencies) .  Further,  these 
reports  are  usually  Issued  at  a  time  so  far 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  that  they 
are  of  little  value  for  budget  planning 
purposes. 

For  example,  the  last  such  report  was 
Issued  on  April  3,  1972,  and  it  covered  two 
preceding  fiscal  years  (1970  and  1971) .  There- 
fore when  the  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1973, 
1974,  and  1975  were  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  public  and  the  Congress  were  \\-lth- 
out  a  report  from  the  Chief  of  the  Ftorest 
Service  for  even  the  most  recent  year.  Also 
the  reports  are  not  analytical  and  do  not 
Indicate  program  effectiveness  except  In 
general  terms. 

Subsection  (g)  details  types  of  things  shall 
be  set  forth  but  does  not  act  to  limit  the 
scope  of  useful  evaluations. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  that  the  report 
set  forth  plans  for  corrective  action  where 
there  are  shortcomings  and  where  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  are  war- 
ranted. 

Subsection  (1)  deals  with  the  structuring 
of  material  In  the  body  of  the  report  and  Its 
appendices.  The  Annual  Report  now  con- 
sists of  a  limited  wrlteup  and  tables.  These 
are  of  low  utility  and  Interest  because,  among 
other  things,  (1)  they  faU  to  reveal  facts 
essential  to  meeting  management  objectives; 
(2)  they  do  not  focujs  on  Issues;  and  (3)  they 
are  late  In  being  Issued. 

Examples  of  shortcomings  In  the  last  For- 
est Service  Report  are: 

1.  Lands  Administered.  These  data  do  not 
reveal  private  Inholdlngs  and  whether  they 
impede  or  aid  mtinagement;  they  do  not 
reveal  acquisition  or  disposal  goals  in  terms 
of  adjusting  the  pattern  of  land  ownership 
via  exchange  or  purchase;  and  they  do  not 
readily  show  the  net  change  In  ownership 
and  the  reasons  therefore  despite  the  sub- 
stantial programs  and  authority  that  exists 
in  land  management. 

2.  Receipts  and  expenditures.  These  data 
are  most  abbreviated  and  do  not  meet  any 
standard  of  fiscal  explanation. 

3.  Recreation.  There  are  3  tables  displayed 
here  which  give  only  minimal  facts  on  which 
to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  recreation  pro- 
grams. The  Use  figure  lists  everything  from 
camping,  and  gathering  forest  products  to 
travel  and  winter  sports.  However,  none  of 
these  is  presented  in  a  way  that  gives  a  meas- 
ure of  the  strain  on  or  the  need  for  certain 
types  of  facilities  and  activities. 

4.  Big  game  harvest.  This  table  lists  the 
legal  harvest  of  selected  big  game  species. 
It  gives  no  clue  on  the  condition  of  the  game 
habitat  and  totally  Ignores  the  fish,  bird,  and 
small  game  harvest.  Even  more  significant 
there  is  no  absolute  void  of  analysis  and 
data  on  wildlife  population  trends.  The  table 
on  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  is  so  ab- 
breviated as  to  give  no  idea  of  Improvements 
in  relation  to  need  and  their  geographical 
pattern. 

5.  Grazing.  The  Chief's  report  gives  one 
column  to  this  vital  area  and  no  discussion 
of  national  forest  and  grassland  grazing  is- 
sues. The  one  abbreviated  table  shows  a  few 
national  statistics  on  numbers  of  livestock 
grazed,  numbers  of  permits  and  an  unsvib- 
stantlated  figure  on  livestock  losses. 

6.  Timber  Is  treated  with  a  very  limited 
discussion  followed  by  tables  on  number, 
volume  and  value  of  timber  sold,  volume  and 
value  cut,  acres  given  stand  Improvement 
and  planting.  Considering  the  substantial 
significance  of  both  forest  resource  manage- 
ment and  timber  harvesting  on  the  national 
forests,  the  tre*tment  Is  totally  deficient. 


7.  Roads  and  trials.  This  major  Investment 
program  is  given  only  the  most  cursory  high- 
light and  tabular  treatment. 

8.  State  and  private  forestry.  This  topic  Is 
treated  more  substajitially  than  are  key  ele- 
ments of  the  management  of  the  National 
Forest  System.  However,  the  text  and  tables 
are  not  readily  relatable  and  do  not  give  a 
perspective  to  this  Important  function. 

9.  Research.  A  topical  approach  Is  used 
without  an  effective  overview  and  there  is 
no  tabular  material  on  either  funding  or 
programs  to  provide  a  basis  for  Judgments. 

It  is  expected  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion the  Annual  Report  would  not  only  be 
issued  on  a  more  timely  basis  but  also 
would  be  a  more  useful  document. 

Section  9. — National  Forest  System  Pro- 
gram Elements: 

The  187,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  range- 
land  embraced  in  this  National  estate  is  a 
vital  national  asset.  There  has  been  a  wide 
ranging  debate  over  how  these  lands  should 
be  managed,  whether  management  systems 
and  practices  are  properly  and  effectively 
applied,  and  whether  neces.sary  priorities 
are  being  observed. 

In  this  legislation,  the  Committee  h&s 
made  every  effort  to  include  concepts  that 
are  broad  in  character  and  which  are  de- 
signed to  bring  before  the  public  and  the 
Congress  factual  data  on  which  to  base 
future  decisions. 

The  reforms  are  in  method  and  proce- 
dure, preserving  professional  management 
flexibility  to  promote  proper  action  by  those 
charged  with  carrying  out  programs.  This 
section  sets  forth  broad  guides  in  two  areas. 
Subsection  (a)  states  that  In  full  accord 
with  the  concepts  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services  as 
set  forth  in  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  of  1960.  the  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  will  assure  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  National  Forest  System.  The 
term  "development"  Is  used  In  Its  broadest 
context.  In  cases  where  no  activity  achieves 
an  authorized  use,  the  proper  level  of  "de- 
velopment" would  be  attained.  At  the  same 
time,  where  intensive  Interrelated  activities 
are  required  on  a  regular  and  comprehen- 
sive basis  such  a  course  would  be  charted. 
Wise  management  Is  based  upon  facts 
and  takes  into  account  emerging,  tested 
knowledge.  Since  we  are  constantly  learn- 
ing it  would  hardly  be  productive  to  try 
to  cast  into  legislative  fiat  prescriptions 
for  management. 

Subsection  (a)  enunciates  as  policy  the 
goal  that  by  the  year  2000  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  National  Forest  System  will  be 
in  an  operating  posttire  whereby  all  backlogs 
of  needed  treatment  for  their  restoration 
shaU  be  reduced  to  a  current  bsisis.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  general  Instruction  is  to  provide 
a  target  for  planning  that  will  assure  sched- 
uled attention  for  the  millions  of  acres  in  the 
National  Forest  System  that  will  benefit  from 
such  things  as  forest  stand  Improvement,  re- 
forestation, recreational  facility  moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement.  The  second  require- 
ment Is  that  by  the  year  2000  the  major  por- 
tion of  planned  intensive  management  proce- 
dure shall  be  Installed  and  operating  on  an 
environmentally  sound  basis. 

The  Intensive  management  procedures  con- 
templated are  actions  that  stimulate  a  high 
yield  of  the  various  resourced  on  a  balanced 
basis.  Examples  are:  forest  growth  stimulat- 
ing techniques:  range  management  systems 
that  encourage  the  timely  growth  of  browse 
species;  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  conditions 
that  promote  a  healthy  population  of  various 
species:  and  recreational  provisions  that  as- 
sure constructive  public  use.  These  are  the 
concepts  well  established  by  the  Multiple- 
Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960. 

This  two-part  instruction  aln^s  to:  (1) 
wipe  out  the  backlog  of  now  lagging  work  so 
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that  the  entlr«  National  Forest  System  will 
have  the  plant,  animal,  sou,  water  and  air 
output  that  Is  ecologically  sound;  and  (3) 
assure  that  at  least  half  of  the  recognized 
Intensive  management  procedures  for  opti- 
mum realization  of  future  outputs  will  be 
Installed  and  operating. 

While  the  target  year  has  been  set,  the  Act 
does  not  set  precise  goals — quantitative  and 
qualitative.  Ibese  would  be  recommended  in 
the  sections  of  the  Act  which  provide  for  the 
Assessment  and  the  Program.  As  to  action 
to  eliminate  backlogs,  the  Act  will  set  three 
bases  for  reduction  or  termination  of  effort : 
( 1 )  elimination  of  the  backlog:  ( 2 )  a  show- 
ing that  the  cost  to  treat  the  balance  ex- 
ceeds the  economic  and  environmental  bene- 
fits; or  (3)  total  supplies  of  the  renewable 
resource  of  the  United  States  are  projected  as 
adequate  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

These  tests  will  act  both  as  a  spur  to 
proper  action  on  a  timely  basis  and  as  a 
brake  against  needless  actions  which  possess 
Insufllclently  economic  and  environmental 
beneHts  to  Justify  the  ezpendltiu'e  of  funds. 

It  la  Intended  that  the  total  national  sit- 
uation will  be  used  In  testing  and  suggest- 
Uig  the  required  effort  in  the  National  Forest. 
It  is  proper,  if,  for  example,  private  efforts 
will  not  raise  forest  restoration  efforts  to 
needed  levels,  for  the  Forest  Service  to  seek 
to  close  the  gap  by  growing  as  much  timber 
as  can  be  properly  grown.  However,  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  this  Act  to  propose  that  harvest 
levels  on  the  National  Forest  System  should 
exceed  the  ability  of  the  National  Forest 
lands  to  grow  timber,  backed  up  by  the  ac- 
tion needed  to  grow  It.  Rather,  the  National 
Forest  System  Is  viewed  as  an  entity  which 
win  make  Its  proper  national  contribution  If 
managed  as  an  entity.  Its  reserves  of  stand- 
ing timber  are  not  a  pool  to  be  tapped  be- 
cause timber  In  other  ownerships  has  been 
liquidated  without  regard  to  the  sustained 
yield  capacities  of  that  land,  or  to  satisfy 
domestic  and  export  demands  that.  If  met 
now.  will  exacerbate  future  supply  problems. 
These  are  not  actions  consistent  with  the 
1960  Multlple-tJse  Sustalned-Tleld  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  Forest  Roads  and  Trails, 
deals  with  the  transportation  system  to  serv- 
ice the  National  Forest  System.  The  Con- 
gress declares  that  Its  Installation  shall  be 
carried  forward  in  time  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  on  an  economically  and  environment- 
aUy  sound  basis  and  that  the  choice  of 
financing  methods  will  enhance  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  benefits. 

There  are  two  basic  means  for  financing 
needed  forest  road  construction : 

(f)   Direct  appropriations 

Under  16  VS.C.  601.  10  percent  of  Forest 
Service  receipts  la  allocated  to  road  con- 
struction, currently  about  $40  million  yearly. 
The  biennial  Highway  Act  sets  an  authoriza- 
tion for  Forest  Development  Roads  and 
TraUs.  In  fiscal  years  197a-74  It  was  $170 
mUllon  a  year.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  and  fiscal 
year  1976  It  Is  8140  mlUlon  a  year. 

The  combined  amounts  would  have  per- 
mitted an  appr<^rlated  fund  program  of 
$193  mllUon  in  fiscal  year  1972,  $203  million 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  $211  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  9180  million  In  1975. 

In  the  period  fiscal  years  1973-76  the  un- 
funded backlog  of  authorizations  has  risen 
from  $327  mUllon  to  $503  million  due  to 
failure  to  use  authorizations. 

(2)  Backdoor  spending 

Authority  also  exists  in  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1974.  to  reduce  the  appraised  price  of 
timber  by  the  "estimated"  cost  of  the  roads 
needed  to  remove  that  timber.  This  is  not 
subject  to  budgetary  ccmtrol.  The  level  of 
revenue  reduction  In  fiscal  year  1972  was 
$100  million.  roM  to  $135  mUllon  in  1973, 
Jumped  to  $173  million  In  fiscal  year  1974 
and  la  proposed  at  $187  million  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 


For  the  National  Foreet  System  roads  are 
constructed  by  three  methods: 

(1)  a  few  roads  are  built  by  Forest  Service 
employees  using  appropriated  funds; 

(2)  some  are  built  under  contracts  let  by 
competitive  bid  to  private  road  construction 
firms  using  appropriated  funds;  and 

(8)  many  are  buUt  by  timber  purchasers 
(who  may  do  it  directly  or  sub-contract  the 
Job)  being  "reimbursed"  by  a  reduction  in 
the  price  paid  for  tlmijcr  In  a  sale  by  the 
"estimated"  cost  of  the  road  (Including  an 
allowance  for  proflt  and  risk). 

These  three  basic  methods  were  provided 
for  In  the  Act  of  October  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C. 
632-538). 

Each  metliod  has  lt.s  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Each  methcxl  has  a  reasonable 
role.  In  each  of  the  recent  Confesses  the 
report  of  the  biennial  Highway  Act  has  urged 
the  Executive  to  make  full  use  of  the  au- 
thorization to  build  roads  with  appropriated 
funds  and  to  de-emphaslze  dependence  of 
securing  roads  under  timber  contracts  thus, 
among  other  things,  reducing  timber  sale 
revenues.  The  key  reform  in  this  section  is 
to  provide  that  in  the  budgetary  process  the 
entire  road  program  wlU  be  considered  as  an 
entity. 

There  Is  no  restrlctloa  in  the  bUl  on  the 
flexibility,  now  in  law,  on  the  use  of  the  au- 
thorizations, either  as  t©  allocation  to  road 
and  trail  construction,  raconstrucliou,  main- 
tenance, engineering  cr  supplementing 
tUnber  purchaser  construction. 

However,  should  the  Executive  elect  not  to 
request  the  current  authorization,  or  should 
It  Impound  the  amount  ttiereof  appropriated, 
the  same  reduction  shall  apply  to  the  back- 
door spending  authority,  which  has  adverse 
fc.Tects  on  national  forest  revenues,  payments 
to  counties  from  revenuee  and  other  elements 
of  the  road  program. 

The  back-door  spending  authority  la 
unique.  It  permits  the  Forest  Service  to  re- 
duce the  appraised  asking  price  for  timber 
by  the  estimated  cost  of  tecurtng  the  perma- 
nent road  needed  to  harvest  the  timber  on 
that  sale  in  order  that  the  timber  purchaser 
perform  that  ta.=;k. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Forest  Service  had  a 
total  road  and  trail  program  of  $271  million 
of  which  $171  mUllon  wns  supported  by  ap- 
propriations and  $100  million  was  supported 
by  revenue  reduction.  In  the  process.  $21  mU- 
llon of  appropriated  funds  were  allocated  to 
support  the  engineering  and  supplemental 
financing  of  the  revenue  reduction  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  tho  Service  has  a  $303 
million  total  program  of  which  $130  mUIlon 
was  supported  by  appropriated  funds  and 
$173  million  by  revenue  reduction.  Further, 
the  support  cost  for  the  revenue  reduction 
method  for  engineering  and  supplemental 
construction  had  risen  to  $79  mUlion.  Even 
more  significantly.  In  1972,  out  of  the  $171 
mUllon  in  appropriated  funds,  $111  million 
was  allocated  for  road  and  trail  construction 
and  reconstruction. 

In  1974  the  lesser  $130  million  program  had 
been  so  tuted  that  a  mere  $8  million  of  the 
appropriated  funds  Is  allocated  to  road  con- 
struction; there  is  no  traU  construction  or 
reconstruction  and  the  only  road  construc- 
tion is  associated  with  timber  production. 

The  proposed  1975  budget  further  exacer- 
bates the  problems.  Out  of  the  $146  mUllon 
request  for  appropriate  funds,  only  $8  miUion 
will  be  used  for  construction,  but  $90  mUllon 
wUl  be  used  to  supplement  and  engineer  tim- 
ber purchaser  roads.  The  revenue  reduction 
backdoor  spending  component,  which  Is  not 
visible  in  the  budget.  Is  projected  for  1975  to 
climb  to  a  record  $187  njiUlon.  It  wUl  likely 
be  even  higher  since  the  1974  estimate  of 
$142  mUlion  now  Is  projected  to  be  a  $173 
million  revenue  loss. 

One  result  is  a  "revenue  taking"  from 
countlee.  This  taking,  which  was  $25  mUUon 
In  1972,  wUl  reach  possibly  $50  million  In 
1976.  In  ths  meantime  fver  $30  million  ot 
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current  authorization  wUl  languish  unused 
The  total  unfunded  contract  authority  for 
roads  and  traUs,  which  w»8  $327  mUllon  in 
1973.  will  have  risen  to  $503  mlUlon.  WlthUi 
tlireo  years,  program  flexlbUity  as  been 
eliminated. 

This  Is  the  only  Forest  Service  program 
where  the  agency  has  the  authority  to  "ap- 
propriate" revenue  without  >iny  Congres- 
sional control  or  any  standard  spelled  out 
In  law  as  to  when  and  how  this  may  be 
done. 

For  example,  under  the  Knutsen-Vanden- 
berg  Act  (16  U.S.C.  576  (b)),  reforestation 
and  stand  Improvement  work  is  authorized 
out  of  revenue  on  lands  cut  over  In  a  timber 
E.^lo.  There  Is  a  limitation  that  the  fund 
collected  may  not  exceed  costs  for  the  con- 
template work  when  compared  to  costs  on 
comparable  national  forest  lands  during  the 
previous  three  years. 

The  payments,  which  act  to  reduce  rev- 
enues from  the  sale  of  timber,  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  Forest  Service^  maintained 
in  a  special  account,  spent  only  on  those 
lands.  These  payments  are  spent  either  di- 
rectly by  the  Service  or  iinder  contract  to 
firms  who  bid  to  do  reforestation  or  stand 
Improvement  work. 

However,  v.  hen  timber  purchasers  are 
granted  a  reduced  price  to  construct  a  road 
under  a  timber  sale  contract,  the  amount  of 
reduction  Is  based  on  the  "estimated  cost" 
for  a  road  that  may  not  have  yet  been  de- 
signed (In  f.ict  the  purchaser  may  subse- 
quently design  it  under  a  design  allowance 
in  the  timber  contract),  there  Is  no  "si>e- 
cial  account"  created  into  which  funds  are 
placpd,  and  thus  no  accountabuitv  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Forest  Service  or"  the  tim- 
ber purchaser. 

Since  the  allowance  may  cover  both  tem- 
porary roads  and  permanent  roads,  it  Is  im- 
pos-slble  to  tell  what  was  aotuaUy  done  under 
the  "allowance."  In  fact,  since  the  whole 
procedure  Is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  "es- 
timated cost",  rather  than  a  bid  price  to 
construct  roads,  the  timber  purchaser  may 
inciu-  a  loss  if  his  actual  cost  exceeds  the 
Forest  Service  estimate  or  he  may  secure  a 
windfall  if  his  actual  cost  Is  less  than  the 
"estimated  cost." 

The  Secretary  has  adequate  rulemaking 
authority  already  to  revise  procedures.  The 
reform  that  Is  proposed  in  this  legislation 
goes  to  the  broader  policy  issue;  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Executive  to  volimtarlly 
follow  the  request  by  the  Congress  that 
greater  use  be  made  of  appropriated  fimds 
under  the  Highway  Act  and  16  U.S.C.  501 
authorizations  to  secure  roads  that  wUl  oe- 
come  a  part  of  the  permanent  National  For- 
est Transportation  System. 

There  Is  another  Impact  of  the  failure  to 
use  authorizations  and  reliance  on  revenue 
reductions.  The  allocation  of  appropriated 
funds  to  timber  purchasers  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  road  construction  and  for  en- 
gineering, surveys,  plans  and  supervision  of 
timber  purchaser  work  Jumped  from  $21  mU- 
lion In  1972  to  $90  mnUon  In  1975.' 

In  the  past  tliree  years,  there  have  been 
growing  demands  upon  the  National  Forests 
to  provide  more  of  every  one  of  the  multi- 
ple uses  and  resources  and  Insistent  demands 
that  there  be  better  forest  management  and 
that  timber  be  better  offered  for  sale.  De- 
spite all  of  these  facts,  the  appropriated 
funds  available  to  construct  permanent  roads 
has  declined  from  $100  million  to  virtually 
nothing;  the  dependence  on  timber  pur- 
chaser construction  has  almost  doubled  and 
constitutes  the  entire  road  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  resultant  revenue  reductions,  which 
In  1972  had  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  coun- 
ties of  $25  million,  will  Jump  to  about  $50 
million  In  1975. 

The  Committee  recognizee  that  where  roads 
are  Intended  only  for  that  timber  sale  and 
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gre  not  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
roed  network  that  timber  purchaser  con- 
struction may  be  a  mutually  beneficial  way 
to  proceed. 

There  are  also  instances  where  a  perma- 
nent road  can  be  constructed  by  the  p»ir- 
cna^fr  under  a  timber  sale  contract,  espe- 
ciaUy  where  the  road  needed  would  be  at  the 
standard  that  a  prudent  businessman  could 
u-e  in  thTit  Instance.  The  timber  purchaser 
should  neither  be  expected  nor  forced  to  be  a 
major  road  contractor,  but  rather  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  sale  should  be  those 
which  enable  him  to  promptly  cut  and  re- 
move the  timber  thereon. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Executive  has 
often  failed  to  use  the  atithorized  levels  of 
road  funds  and  has  substituted  heavy  reli- 
ance on  a  method  that  has  several  Inherent 
shortcomings. 

Eather  than  Incorporate  an  outright  curb 
on  the  use  of  timber  ptirchaser  construction 
and  revenue  reduction,  the  Committee  has 
selected  a  middle  course  which  Imposes  a 
limit  on  revenue  "reduction  method  of  secur- 
ing road  construction  if  the  budget  request  Is 
for  the  amounts  authorized  as  described  In 
this  subsection  and  whatever  amount  Is  ap- 
propriated Is  not  subsequently  Impounded. 

Therefore,  had  this  subsection  been  In  ef- 
fect during  this  period,  the  Senlcc  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  about  the  same 
total  construction  program  at  no  greater 
cost. 

The  language  of  the  Act  wUl  maintain  the 
essential  need  for  flexibility  bvit  changes  the 
order — regular  authorized  funding  will  be- 
come the  first  priority,  and  revenue  reduction 
and  back-door  uncontrolled  spending  will  be- 
come the  second  priority — but  need  not  be 
diminished. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  It  needs 
a  total  transportation  network  of  338,000 
mUes  to  carry  out  effectively  multiple-use, 
sustained-yield  management.  The  present 
network  Is  only  198,000  miles — less  than  60 
percent  of  need.  In  addition,  144.000  mUes  or 
over  70  percent  of  the  existing  network  is  in 
need  of  reconstruction. 

Even  if  the  Assessment  shows  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  error  In  the  current  estimate.  It 
can  be  seen  that  a  very  substantial  backlog 
exists,  and  the  currently  misaligned  priorities 
In  funding  are  counterproductive. 

The  Committee  has  also  Included  language 
at  the  end  of  this  subsection  which  Is  de- 
signed to  further  assist  the  counties  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  actions  which  may  unduly  Impair  the 
revenues  that  counties  receive  In  determtn- 
Ing  where  to  use  which  fund  source. 

The  purpose  of  this  language  Is  to  pro- 
mote a  reasonable  allocation  of  methods  of 
securing  construction  of  roads  so  that  a  few 
counties  do  not  have  their  already  low  level 
of  payments  of  revenues  reduced  or  dimin- 
ished by  undue  reliance  on  timber  purchaser 
construction  contracts  In  their  local  forest 
while  another  national  forest,  with  more 
substantial  payments  to  Its  counties,  receives 
substantial  assistance  In  road  construction 
via  appropriated  funds.  For  example,  the  re- 
liance on  timber  purchaser,  revenue  reduc- 
tion construction  In  a  county  that  receives  a 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  from  the  national 
forests  of  $9.00  per  acre  Is  far  less  than  It  Is 
on  one  whose  payments  are  50  cents  or  only 
15  cents  per  acre. 

Section  10. — National  Forest  System  De- 
fined: 

Subsection  (a)  places  In  law  the  definition 
of  the  lands  that  are  considered  to  be  a  part 
cf  the  system  and  incorporates  the  term 
"National  Forest  System"  Into  law.  The  lands 
In  the  national  forests  are  of  diverse  origins; 
some  are  original  public  domain,  others  were 
purchased  under  laws,  or  secured  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange  or  other  means.  It  Is  tbe 
purpose  of  this  subsection  to  state  that  all 
lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  are, 
la  fact,  part  of  a  National  Forest  System. 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  that  field  offices, 
such  as  District  Rangers  and  Forest  Sui>er- 
vlsors,  and  Regional  offices  shaU  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  provide  the  optimum  level  of  con- 
venient, useful  service  to  the  public.  Priority 
shaU  be  given  to  the  maintenance  and  loca- 
tion of  facilities  in  rural  areas  and  towns 
Wios  the  National  Forest  and  Forest  Service 
locations.  The  standards  of  Section  GOl(b) 
of  tiie  Act  of  November  30,  1970  (84  Stat. 
1383),  as  amended,  are  established  as  the 
guide.  This  wUl  permit  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  orderly  adjustments  in  the  assignrnent 
of  lands  to  a  particular  management  unit 
suTh  as  a  Ranger  District  and  to  adjust  local 
f:c'd  offices  when  these  Improve  the  service.  It 
also  would  sot  a  standard  that  would  have 
t3  be  observed  in  potisible  realignments  of 
Regional  Of&ces. 

In  its  action  on  SJ.  Res.  134  of  this  Con- 
gress (Report  No.  93-337)  this  Committee 
expresijed  the  need  for  maintaining  the  For- 
est Service  s  exceUent  organizational  struc- 
ture and  key  office  location. 

FOOTNOTE 

1  IG  U.S.C.  535  states: 

"That  where  roads  of  a  higher  stand.ird 
than  that  needed  In  the  harvesting  and  re- 
moval cf  the  timber  and  other  products 
covered  by  the  particular  sale  are  to  be  con- 
structed, the  purchaser  of  the  national  forest 
timber  and  other  products  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  bear  that  part  of  the  costs  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  higher  standard,  and  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements to  this  end  as  may  be  appro- 
priate." Pub.  L.  88-657,  Sec.  4,  Oct.  13,  1964, 
78  Stat.  1089. 

This  language  prevents  the  Forest  Service 
from  requiring  tliat  a  timber  purchaser  con- 
Etrttct  a  read  on  a  timber  sale  at  either  the 
standard  needed  to  harvest  timber  m  the 
entire  drainage  based  upon  its  allov.-able  cut 
or  xo  require  a  road  at  mtUt'.ple  use  stand- 
ards, even  If  the  Service  reduces  the  price  of 
the  timber  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  "estimated"  cost  of  the  higher  standard 
road.  Thus,  the  only  way  the  Service  can  get 
a  permanent  road  at  the  standard  needed  for 
permanent  management  to  meet  future  needs 
when  a  timber  purchaser  Is  constructing  the 
road  Is  to  supplement  his  allowance  for  the 
timber  sale  road  with  appropriated  funds  If 
he  is  wUling  to  so  cooperate. 

Depaetmental  Views 

DEPASTMENT  of  AOBICULTrRE, 

Office  of  thk  SECEnAay, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Hebman  E.  Talkaoge, 
Chairman,   Comviittee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Ma.  CuAiBMAM :  As  you  requested,  here 
Is  our  report  on  Amendment  641  to  S.  2296, 
the  "Forest  and  Rangeland  Environmental 
Management  Act  of  1973." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  with 
the  generaJ  objectives  of  the  Amendment. 
Many  of  the  activities  addressed  by  this  leg- 
islation are  presently  being  undertaken  under 
existing  authorities.  While  the  Amendment 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  existing  statu- 
tory authorities.  It  would  also  limit  Presi- 
dential flexibility  In  a  number  of  respects. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  therefore 
recommends  enactment  of  the  Amendment 
only  If  modified  along  the  lines  suggested 
herein. 

The  Amendment  to  8.  2298  sets  forth 
various  findings  relating  to  the  renev^able 
nature  of  forest  and  rangeland  resources, 
the  role  of  the  Forest  Service  In  administer- 
ing these  resources,  the  need  tor  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  renewable  resources  of 
America's  forests  and  rangelands,  and  the 
need  for  proper  levels  of  funding  and  Invest- 
ments In  forest  and  related  resource  man- 
agement. 

Section  3  of  the  Amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  Renewable  Rie- 
source  Situation  Assessment  which  would  In- 


clude a  detaUed  presentation  and  analysis  of 
(1)  current  and  anticipated  use.  (2)   supply 
of  and  demand  for  renewable  resotirces,  (3) 
an   inventory  of  present   and  potential  re- 
newable   resource    yields,    (4)   opportunities 
for  increasing  yields  of  goods  and  services, 
and  (5)   a  description  of  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams snd  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  dli- 
cusEion   of  important  policy   considerations 
expected   to  elgulflcantly   Influence   the   use 
and  management  of  the  Nation's  forests  and 
rangelands.  Section  4  would  provide  lor  the 
development  of  a  lo.ng-term  Renewable  Re- 
source Program  to  be  svibmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  lor  each  of  the  next 
five  decades.  Section  5  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  and  niaintain  inventories 
of  all  National  Forest  Systems  lands  and  re- 
sov.rce.s.  The  Amer.dmeiit  would  also  require 
land  use  and  resotuce  planning  for  units  of 
the  National  Forest  System,  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  resource  planning,  and  public 
participation    in    the    development    ol    tl^e 
Assessment   and   Program.   In  addition,   the 
Amendment  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
determine  optimt-.m   mar.agement   levels  lor 
the  renewable  resources  and  authorized  usej 
of  etch  National  Forest  ntanagement  uiiit. 
Section  9  would  also  set  the  year  2000  as  the 
tart-et  year  when  aU  backlogs  of  needed  con- 
servation treatment  for  the  National  Forest 
System  shall  be  completed.  The  Amendment 
wov.ld  declare  the  importance  of  a  "proper 
system"   of   transportation   In  the   National 
Forest   System   by   requiring   that   the   full 
amounts  appropriated  for  forest  roads,  trails. 
and   highways   be   requested   and   expended 
each  year  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Amendment  641  is  an  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  demands  and  conflicting  pres- 
sures being  placed  on  the  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources. The  legislation  Is  timely,  as  It  fol- 
lows closely  upon  the  recent  release  of  the 
"Report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Timber  and  the  Environment"  and  the  "Out- 
look for  Timber  in  the  United  States."  v.hich 
was  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this 
Department.  Both  of  these  reports  conclude 
that  significant  Improvements  In  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  forest  and  related  re- 
sources must  occur  If  future  demands  for 
these  re!90urces  are  to  be  met  at  reasonable 
prices. 

A  better-defined,  long-range  perspective  en 
national  forestry  programs  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  meeting  future  demands  for  forests  and 
related  resources.  We  believe  that  Joint  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  state  of  the  Nation's  forest 
resources,  the  anticipated  supply,  demand, 
and  pertinent  price  trends  for  these  re- 
sources, and  costs  of  alternative  approaches 
related  to  specified  program  accomplishment 
will  benefit  formulation  and  .sound  national 
forestry  goals,  assist  In  the  establlshm.ent  ot 
meaningful  Investment  priorities,  and  help 
to  asstire  program  accomplishment. 

We  therefore  6upp)Ort  the  basic  require- 
ments of  Amendment  641  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  perlodlcaUy  develop  a  National 
Assessment  and  a  lon!T-ra:ige  Renewable  Re- 
source Program  to  be  tran'^mltted  to  the  Con- 
grefts  by  the  President  with  his  recommenda- 
tions. The  Amendment  would  strengthen 
present  Forest  Service  planning  efforts  by 
providing  a  stronger  statutory  base  for  the 
development  of  a  long-range  forest  resource 
plan,  supported  by  adequate  analysis  and  re- 
source Inventories. 

V.'e  have  also  enclosed  a  revision  of  the 
Amendment  which  Incorporates  a  number  of 
proposed  changes.  Our  revision  reflects  and 
remedies  two  major  concerns. 

First,  we  are  concerned  with  those  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  would  restrict  Presidential 
flexibility  and  discretion  In  preparing  an- 
nual operating  plans  and  attendant  budget 
requests.  It  Is  essential  that  the  President 
retain  the  flexibility  to  accomntodate  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  condltlone  and  to 
exercise    his    Judgment    In    the    budgetary 
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process  on  the  appropriate  balance  among 
all  worthy  pu'bllc  programs.  The  regular 
approprtattons  process  allows  ample  oppor- 
tunities and  an  orderly  process  for  question- 
ing Presidential  ilscal  priorities  and  should 
continue  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  appro- 
priate forum  for  handling  budget  questions 
and  Issues. 

Second,  we  urge  that  the  scope  of  the 
Assessment  and  Resource  Program  be 
limited  to  "forest  and  related  renewable 
resources."  As  now  phrased,  the  Amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  assess  and 
present  programs  for  all  renewable  re- 
sources. This  broad  terminology  could  lead 
to  an  overlap  and  conQlct  with  renewable 
resource  assessment  and  program  planning 
efforts  performed  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government.  We  would  prefer  to 
define  the  scope  of  a  "Forest  and  Related 
Renewable  Resources  Assessment"  as  Includ- 
ing those  matters  ciurrently  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  National  Forest  System,  State 
and  Private  Forestry,  and  Forestry  Research 
responslbUlties  and  authorities  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Our  detailed  comments  and  suggestions 
for  Amendments  are  included  in  the  en- 
closed Supplemental  Statement. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises   that    there    is    no    objection    to    the 
presentation  9f  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbeix, 

Under  Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

Note:  The  Supplemental  Statement  fol- 
lotos.  and  the  proposed  revised  language  is 
on  file  toith  the  Committee. 

USDA  Sttpplemkmtal  Stat»unt  on  Avend- 

taan   641    to   S.   2286    "Thk   Forxst   and 

Rancxiand   Bntisonicxntal   Management 

Act  or  1973" 

Section  2 — Findings 

The  Amendment  sets  forth  a  number  of 
findings  which  declare  the  importance  of 
renewable  resources,  their  conservation,  and 
their  wise  management  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
logical and  economic  well-being.  The  find- 
ings also  recognize  the  total  mission  and  role 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  managing  and  pro- 
tecting renewable  resources  and  specifically 
deecrlbe  the  National  Forest  System  and  its 
mission.  In  addition,  the  findings  express 
the  need  for  comprehensive  Inventories  and 
planning  to  secure  the  greatest  net  benefit 
fmn  Forest  Service  programs  and  the  need 
for  proper  levels  of  funding  and  investment 
In  the  various  activities  and  programs  of  the 
agency  to  assure  optimum  benefits. 

Subsections  2 (a) -(c)  relate  directly  to 
policy  set  forth  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  are  not  unique  to  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  these  subsections  be  deleted. 

To  simplify  subsection  2(d),  we  suggest 
that  this  subsection  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(  )  the  United  States  is  richly  endowed 
with  land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  for- 
est trees  and  associated  forage  as  principal 
vegetal  cover,  which  lands  by  their  very  na- 
ture produce,  or  are  capable  of  producing, 
multiple  renewable  resources,  products,  and 
benefits. 

Subsection  2(f)  recognizee  the  total  mis- 
sion of  the  Forest  Service  and  defines  the 
National  Forest  System.  Statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  National  Forests  and  related 
lands  as  an  identifiable  public  lands  system 
would  help  the  public  understand  the  role 
of  the  National  Forests  and  the  contribution 
they  make  collectively  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  w«U-being.  Identifying  the 
National  Forest  System  In  this  way  would 
paraUel  acts  which  have  esUbllahed  and 
recognized  the  National  Park  System  and  the 


National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  We  sug- 
gest that  this  identification  be  accomplished 
through  affirmative  lemguage  rather  than  as 
a  "finding."  Section  10  of  our  proposed  revi- 
sion contains  such  specific  language  as  a 
substitute  to  that  found  In  the  latter  part 
of  subsection  2(f).  We  therefore  suggest  sub- 
section 2(f)  end  with  the  phrase  "and 
through  the  management  of  the  National 
Forest  System"  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  subsection  be  deleted. 

Subsection  2(h)  of  the  findings  contains 
an  apparent  printing  error  and  is  vague. 
To  clarify  the  intent  of  this  finding,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  provlelon  be  reworded  as 
follows : 

(  )  proper  levels  cf  funding  for  invest- 
ment in  the  various  activities  and  programs 
of  the  Forest  Service  are  essential  to  achiev- 
ing and  sustaining  an  optimum  flow  of  bene- 
fits  from   forest   and   related   resources. 

Subsections  2(1)  and  (m)  essentially  du- 
plicate each  other,  as  well  as  subsection  2(f) . 
The  purpose  of  these  subsections  Is  to  em- 
phasize the  Integral  nature  of  the  three  basic 
program  objectives  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Subsection  (f)  accomplishes  this  by  de- 
scribing the  Forest  Service  mission.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  subsections  (1)  and 
(m)  be  deleted  from  the  findings.  Oxir  sug- 
gested revision  of  subsection  (k)  of  the 
Amendment  eliminates  language  which  is 
redundant  and  does  not  parallel  bsislc  provi- 
sions of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act.  Our  suggested  revision  of  subsection  2 
(1)  emphasizes  the  full  range  of  factors  that 
bear  on  Forest  Service  organizational  design. 
Section  3 — Renewable  Resource  Situation 
Assessment 

As  Indicated  In  oiir  cover  letter,  we  believe 
it  is  important  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the 
Assessment  and  to  restrict  ite  content  to  be 
consistent  with  present  responsibilities  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Accordingly  we  suggest  that 
the  title  of  the  Assessment  be  changed  to 
"Forest  and  Related  Renewable  Resource 
Assessment."  Our  prc^osed  revision  rewords 
each  reference  to  "renewable  resources"  to 
reflect  this  change. 

Our  ability  to  analyze  trends  and  to  for- 
mulate effective  forestry  programs  depends 
upon  comprehensive  data  on  forestry  and 
related  resources.  We  therefore  support  sub- 
section 3(b),  which  would  strengthen  the 
Forest  Survey  authorised  by  the  McSweeney- 
McNary  Act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  702, 
as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  581h).  IScpress  broad- 
ening of  the  tocuB  of  the  ciurent  Forest 
Siu^ey  from  surveys  of  timber  to  surveys  of 
all  forest  and  related  resources  will  assure 
the  availability  of  data  necessary  to  prepare 
the  Assessment,  and  will  greatly  assist  the 
formulation  of  long-range  resource  plans  by 
the  Forest  Service,  other  Federal  agencies, 
States,  conservation  organizations,  Industry 
groups,  and  others. 

Our  proposed  revision  would  also  require 
that  cost,  price,  and  other  economic  factors 
be  analyzed  as  a  part  of  the  Asssessment. 
These  factors  must  bear  on  any  comprehen- 
sive reeource  evaluation. 

Section  4 — Renewable  resource  program 

We  support  the  concept  of  a  long-range 
forestry  and  related  resources  program  which 
would  present  a  range  of  alternative  objec- 
tives and  associated  programs,  related  costa, 
accomplishment  targets,  schedules,  and  a 
discussion  of  priwitles  related  to  the  various 
alternatives.  We  believe  such  a  program  could 
provide  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
with  a  reUaUe  and  useful  perspective  on  na- 
tional forestry  needs,  Issues,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  would  lead  to  improved  agency 
decision  making  and  program  formulation. 
We  propose  that  the  title  of  this  planning 
document  be  amended  to  read  "Forest  and 
Related  Resources  Program." 

Section  4  would  require  development  of  a 
q>eclfic   ten-year  program,  for  each  of  the 
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next  five  decades.  Under  section  8  of  the 
Amendment,  the  program  would  be  sent  to 
Congress  every  ten  year*. 

We  believe  It  is  unrealistic  to  seek  to  pre- 
pare detailed  program  schediiles  and  recom- 
mendations spanning  a  60-year  period.  Eco- 
nomic and  other  considerations  fluctuate  so 
often  that  projections  and  recommendations 
beyond  a  five-  or  ten-year  period  generally 
lose  validity  and  relevance. 

We  agree  that  a  long-range  Forest  and  Re- 
lated Resources  Program  should  be  submitted 
to  Congress  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  We  contemplate  that  such  a  program 
would  cover  a  ten-year  projection  and  pro- 
gram period,  with  greater  detail  for  the  first 
five  yeare. 

The  Program  should  display  alternative  ob- 
jectives and  associated  programs,  rather 
than  only  one  program  recommendation,  it 
should  mclude  specific  Identification  of  pro- 
gram outputa,  resulte  and  benefits  as  well 
as  an  Inventory  of  program  opportunities. 
Such  a  display  wUl  aid  both  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  In  weighing  the  im- 
pacts of  short-term  decisions,  not  only  on 
future  yields  of  forests  and  related  resources, 
but  on  other  national  considerations,  includ- 
ing fiscal  and  economic  policy. 

Appropriate  amendmente  to  provide  for  our 
suggested  approach  are  Included  In  sections 

4  and  8  in  our  proposed  revision  of  the 
Amendment. 

For  the  framework  for  long-range  planning, 
we  would  rely  on  the  Forest  and  Related  Re- 
sources Assessment,  which,  as  required  by 
section  3(a)  of  the  Amendment,  would  deal 
with  trends  in  resource  use  and  demand. 
Section  5 — National  forest  system  resource 
inventories 

We  recognize  the  need  for  assembling  re- 
source data  on  individual  unite  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  The  effect  of  section 

5  wo\Ud  be  to  emphasize  current  on-the- 
ground  inventory  efforts  tinder  existing  au- 
thority and  to  provide  an  essential  base  of 
Information  for  developing  the  Assessment 
and  Resource  Program  as  set  forth  in  sections 
3  and  4.  With  a  technical  amendment  In- 
cluded in  our  prc^>osed  revision,  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  this  section. 
Section  6 — National  forest  system  planning 

This  section  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
develop,  maintain,  and  revise  land  and  re- 
source use  plans  for  unite  of  the  National 
Forest  System  and  to  use  a  systematic  inter- 
disciplinary approach  in  this  planning. 

Land  use  and  resource  planning  are,  of 
course,  Integral  to  the  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System  and  have  long  been 
a  routine  component  of  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem administration.  The  Forest  service  has 
adequate  authority  to  engage  in  all  such  unit 
planning  and  has  for  socne  time  now  utilized 
an  Interdisciplinary  mix  of  skills  and  pro- 
fessions in  developing  oui  land  use  plans. 
The  effect  of  section  6,  therefore,  would  be  to 
give  emphasis  to  agency  land  use  planning 
efforte  rather  than  to  grant  new  or  expanded 
authority. 

In  o\ir  proposed  revision,  we  have  added 
economic  sciences  to  the  listing  in  subsection 
(b). 

Section  7 — Cooperation  in  resource  planning 
This  section  would  assure  that  the  data 
gathered  and  presented  in  the  Assessment 
and  Itesource  Program  are  made  available  to 
the  States  for  use  in  their  land  tise  plan- 
ning efforte.  Our  proposed  revision  includes 
this  section  with  some  clarifying  amend- 
mente. 

Section  8— National  Participation 
This  section  provides  for  public  participa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  Assessment  and 
Resource  Program  and  review  by  Congress.  It 
would  also  require  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate regulations  governing  public  participa- 
tion. 
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In  our  proposed  version,  we  have  deleted 
the  formal  requirement  few  regulations  in 
gubaection  (a).  Regulations  could  still  be 
utilized,  but  other  means  for  outlining  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  may  be  more 
appropriate. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  schedule  by 
which  the  Secretary  would  prepare  the 
Assessment  and  Program.  As  covered  In  our 
discussion  of  section  4,  we  suggest  that  the 
Assessment  and  Resource  Program  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  not  less  than  ten 
year  intervals. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  the 
statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Congress 
would  be  a  "guide"  to  the  President  in  form- 
ing the  fiscal  budgets.  To  assure  Presidential 
flexibility  or  revision  would  provide  that  the 
statement  of  policy  would  be  "considered" 
by  the  President. 

Subsection  ( e »  would  require  the  President 
to  qualify  and  quaniify  the  degree  to  which 
each  annual  budget  request  meets  the  for- 
estry poUcy  set  by  each  Congress  and  to 
Justify  any  request  which  would  fall  to  meet 
such  forestry  goals  or  policy  set  by  the  Con- 
gress. Such  requiremeiiis  imply  that  the 
guidelines  which  Congress  would  establish 
pitfsuaiit  to  subsection  (c)  would,  In  fact,  be 
restraints  upon  the  President's  ability  to  de- 
velop the  annual  budget  In  a  manner  to  re- 
flect his  Judgment  of  the  appropriate  balance 
»mong  all  worthy  public  programs.  These 
provisions  would  reduce  Presidential  flexi- 
bility to  accommodate  and  reflect  economic, 
social,  and  trends  aiid  fluctuations  in  the 
annual  budget.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
that  subsection  (e)  be  deleted.  The  regular 
appropriations  process  allows  ample  oppor- 
tunities. We  believe  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess should  continue  to  be  relied  upon  as  the 
appropriate  forum  for  handling  budgetary 
questions  and  Issues. 

In  our  proposed  revision  we  have  Included 
technical  amendments  to  subsection  (f).  As 
now  phrased,  this  subsection  would  now  call 
for  evaluation  of  programs  authorized  by 
the  Act.  Since  no  programs  are  authorized  by 
the  Amendment,  this  subsection  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  evaluation  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  Resource  Pro- 
gram. 
Stction  9. — National  Forest  System  Program 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  t^tlmum  management 
levels  for  renewable  resources  and  author- 
ized uses  of  the  National  Forest  System.  We 
believe  this  provision  is  duplicative,  and  un- 
necesaea^,  since  the  Resource  Program  set 
forth  in  section  4  would  be  an  expression  of 
various  levels  of  mangement  and  would  con- 
tain projections  and  analyses  of  alternative 
levels  of  resource  management. 

Subsection  (b)  would  set  the  year  2000  as 
the  target  year  for  completing  all  backlogs  of 
needed  conservation  measures  on  National 
Forest  lands.  This  target  may  not  be  real- 
istic and  could  reduce  Presidential  fiexibU- 
Ity  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  frame 
annual  budgete  as  he  Judges  appropriate. 
The  goal  of  reducing  backlogs  is  one  which 
we  are  striving  to  accomplish,  but  a  range 
of  clrcimistances  created  by  the  economy 
and  nature  herself  mitigate  against  fixed 
targets.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  sub- 
section (b)  be  deleted  from  the  Amend- 
ment or  rephrased  to  give  emphasis  and 
direction  without  specific  target  dates. 

Subsection  (c)  would  declare  that  a 
"proper  system  of  transfKirtation  to  service 
the  National  Forest  System"  will  aid  "proper 
attainment  of  goals  ..."  and  that  methods 
of  financing  forest  roads  and  trails  can  bene- 
fit local  communities,  regions,  and  the 
Nation.  Under  this  provision  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice would  be  required  to  request  each  year 
the  full  amotinte  available  under  16  U.S.C. 
501  and  23  U.S.C.  205.  If  the  Secretary  were 
to  request  less  than  that  amount,  he  would 
have  to  reduce,  by  an  equivalent  sum,  the 


value  of  roads  constructed  by  timber  pur- 
chasers In  rettirn  for  reduction  of  the  ap- 
praised price  of  timber.  Moreover,  In  using 
limber  purchaser  construction  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  consider  avoiding 
actions  which  would  unduly  impair  revenue 
to  counties  within  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem. 

We  reoonunend  that  subsection  (c)  be 
deleted.  Its  provisions  would  fiu-ther  re- 
strain Presidential  flexibility  in  developing 
the  annal  budget.  The  requirement  that  road 
construction  by  timber  operators  be  adjusted 
downward  when  budget  requests  are  less  than 
the  full  amounts  available  for  forest  roads 
and  trails  would  hinder  efforts  of  this  De- 
parlment  to  operate  in  the  most  eflicient 
manjicr  aud  to  assist  in  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  cash  outlays  to  help  flgbt 
Inflation.  Moreover,  It  would  tend  to  restrict 
our  ability  to  use  comblnatlous  of  funding 
procedures  to  construct  roads  and  trails  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  October  13,  1964 
(78  Stat.  1089). 

Section  10 — Organization 

This  section  w^ould  require  that  Forest 
Service  offices  be  located  to  provide  optimum 
levels  of  "convenient,  useful  services  to  the 
public."  First  priority  would  be  given  to 
locating  and  maintaining  offices  In  rural 
areas. 

This  Depsrtment  has  always  given  em- 
phasis to  the  location  of  USDA  facilities  and 
personnel  In  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the  very 
nature  of  the  mission  of  most  USDA  agencies 
necessitates  that  agency  programs  be  lo- 
cated In  rural  areas.  For  example,  in  the  For- 
est Service  organization  some  77  percent  of 
agency  personnel  are  located  In  nu-al  areas  in 
towns  with  less  than  50,000  population,  48 
percent  being  located  in  towns  of  less  than 
5.000  population. 

However,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
In  the  process  of  determining  the  location  of 
USDA  offices,  we  also  consider  and  give  high 
priority  to  such  additional  factors  as  the  mix 
of  employees  skills,  economy  of  operation,  and 
program  effectiveness.  Our  proposed  revision 
of  Amendment  641  reflecte  the  importance  of 
these  factors  as  well  as  the  direction  relating 
to  the  location  of  USDA  offices  contained  in 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1383). 

COST  ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  Section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  estimates  of  the  coste  that 
would  be  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  These  estimates  were  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Tlie  cost  for  this  legislation  is  composed  of 
two  parts: 

1.  The  costs  associated  with  preparation  of 
the  Assessment,  Program,  inventories  and  as- 
sociated work,  and  public  meetings  necessary 
to  produce  the  basis  for  setting  policy. 

2.  The  "cost"  to  operate  the  policy  that  will 
be  later  entjnclated. 

Estimates  of  the  Forest  Service  Additional 
Average  Annual  Positions  of  Civilian  Employ- 
ment Fund  Requiremente  for  New  Programs 
authorized  by  S.  2296  are  as  follows: 


Current 
year 


+1      +2      -f3 


Man-year^ ; 

Obligations  (millions) 


0       53       53       53         53 
0    J0.7    J1.7    J2.3     n.9 


The  man-years  and  cost  estimates  listed 
above  are  those  associated  with  expanding 
the  surveys  as  set  forth  in  section  3(b)  of 
S.  2296.  The  current  annual  authMlzatlon 
for  the  surveys  is  $5  million.  Present  man- 
years  Involved  in  the  surveys  total  181. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  create 
other  new  authority  for  the  Forest  Service; 
thus,  ite  Immediate  Impact  will  not  be  to 


add  new  program  costs.  However,  the  budg- 
etary review  process  and  program  evaluation 
process,  especially  tho.^e  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tions (f)  through  (1)  of  Section  8,  will  pro- 
vide more  effective  measures  of  coste  and 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect  for  courses  of 
action.  The  bill  thus  contains  useful  safe- 
guards that  force  critical  review  and  re- 
porting and  thus  continual  program  im- 
provement. 

CH.MJCES     rN     EXISTING     LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
X>:iX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bll.  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

M'SWEENEY-M'NART   ACT  OP    1928.   A3 
AirENDED 

[Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Argiculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  under  such  plans  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  fair  aud  equitable, 
to  cooperate  with  appropriate  officials  of  each 
State,  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  either  through  them  or  directly 
with  private  and  other  agencies.  In  making 
and  keepmg  current  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  present  and  prospective  require- 
ments for  timber  and  other  forest  products 
in  the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  and 
possessions,  and  of  timber  supplies,  including 
a  determination  of  the  present  and  poten- 
tial productivity  of  forest  land  therein,  and 
of  such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  Ui 
the  determination  of  ways  and  means  to 
balance  the  timber  budget  of  the  United 
States.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,000  annually  to  complete  the  Initial  sur- 
vey authorized  by  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  total  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  section  to  complete  the 
Initial  survey  shall  not  exceed  $11,000,000, 
There  is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  annually 
to  keep  the  survey  current. 

"  'The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  keep 
current  a  comprefiensive  survey  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  present  and  prospective  condi- 
tions of  and  requirements  for  the  renewable 
resources  of  the  forest  and  rangelands  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  of  the  supplies  of  such  reneicable 
resources,  including  a  determination  of  the 
present  and  potential  productivity  of  the 
land,  and  of  such  other  facts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  useful  in  the  determination  of 
ways  and  means  needed  to  balance  the  de- 
mand for  and  supply  of  these  renewable  re- 
sources, benefits  and  uses  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  survey  and 
analysis  under  such  plans  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  cooperate 
with  appropriate  officials  of  each  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  either  through  them  or  directly  with 
private  or  other  agencies.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.'  " 

Stjmmaet  of  Views  or  Various  Witnesses  on 
S.  2296  AT  NovEMBEB  20,  1973,  Hearing  bt 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Environment,  Soil 
Conservation  and  Forestry,  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  ACRICCXTtmE 

1.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenlcl,  New  Mexico: 
"The  Forest  and  Rangel&nd  Environmental 
Act  of  1973  provides  a  sensible  way  to  put  this 
nation's  long-neglected  forest  management 
house  in  order.  It  further  provides  that  this 
will  be  done  within  the  framework  of  stat- 
utory environmental  safeguards  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  governing  the  admlnU- 
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tratlon  of  the  national  forests.  All  uses  of 
tbe  forest  are  addressed  wltb  the  goal  of 
providing  more  of  tbe  things  that  people 
need  and  want  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
hancing the  basic  resource.  As  this  Act  pro- 
vides, this  can  be  done  through  budget  proce- 
dures that  tie  funds  to  needs  In  a  realistic, 
goal-oriented  manner.  The  nation  can  ill- 
afford  to  neglect  Its  forest  any  longer.  Future 
opportunities  to  cure  this  past  neglect  wUl  be 
at  the  tragic  expense  of  foregone  benefits 
which  could  have  added  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  our  environment." 

Richard  E.  McArdle,  former  chief,  U.S. 
Forest  Service  under  President  Elsenhower: 

"This  is  a  good  bUl.  If  I  were  still  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  me. 

"In  1959  and  again  in  1961  the  Forest 
Service  tried  to  do  something  comparable  to 
what  Is  envisioned  by  S.  2296.  To  bring  more 
order  to  the  budgeting  process  we  spent  con- 
siderable time  formulating  a  program  for 
development  of  the  national  forests  with 
long-range  goals  and  specific  plans  for  the 
decade  immediately  ahead.  After  Administra- 
tion approval  the  plan  was  presented  to 
Congress. 

"This  plan  for  orderly  resource  manage- 
ment worked  well  for  one  year.  Thereafter 
It  vras  ignored  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
budget-m&klng  process.  There  was  no  re- 
quirement that  obliged  the  budget  people  to 
consider  the  plan.  S.  2296  would  overcome 
this  refuson  for  failure  ten  years  ago. 

"I  was  never  in  a  position  to  know  all 
the  many  considerations  that  must  enter 
Into  making  a  national  budget.  I  can,  how- 
ever, speak  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
what  effect  the  end  result  of  the  present 
budget-making  process  has  on  orderly  man- 
agement of  the  nation's  natural  resources. 
The  end  result  of  the  present  system  is  hel- 
ter-skelter management  of  natural  resources. 

"With  respect  to  management  of  forest  and 
range  resources  S.  2296  wUl  bring  order  Into 
the  budget-making  process.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  programs  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  S.  2296  be  carried  out  but  there  Is 
a  requirement  that  an  explanation  be  given 
for  not  carrying  out  programs  that  Con- 
gress has  approved.  At  the  hearings  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  this  requirement  for 
explanation  be  made  more  flexible.  If  this  is 
done  you  may  as  well  toss  S.  2296  out  the 
window  because  you  wUl  be  back  to  where  I 
was  in  1961.  This  requirement  is  the  heart 
of  S.  2296.  I  urge  you  to  keep  it  and  thereby 
recapture  some  of  the  control  that  Congress 
has  lost." 

3.  Larry  E.  Naake.  National  Association  of 
Counties;  -The  Board  of  Directors  of  NACo's 
Western  Region  District,  at  Its  recent  meet- 
ing, endorsed  in  principle  the  "Forest  and 
Rangeland  Environmental  Management  Act 
of  1973"  (S.  2296)  that  Is  now  before  your 
Committee. 

".  .  .  The  Board  of  Directors  asked  me  to 
convey  to  you  their  concern  that  your  Com- 
mittee retain  language  in  the  legislation 
which  would  call  for  the  full  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  roads  and  trails  in 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Forest  Service.  The 
language  in  the  present  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  Insuring  such  full  authorization 
and  appropriation." 

4.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources:  "We  interpret  this 
legislation  to  be  something  that  would  pro- 
vide a  long  range  frame  of  reference  for  es- 
tabUshlng  criteria  for  practices  ...  a  meth- 
od of  planning  and  procedure,  if  you  will, 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  a  day-to-day  operation.  If  this  measure  Is 
enacted  into  law.  It  would  appeeu'  to  be  most 
difficult,  perhaps  Impoeslble,  for  any  Admin- 
istration to  direct  an  increase  in  the  allow- 
able cut  on  the  National  Poreets  without 
consideration  for  the  practices  that  would  be 
required  to  maintain  sound  conservation  pol- 
icies nor  to  consider  the  possible  adverse  ef- 


fects upon  other  users  of  the  National 
Forests. 

"The  subject  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide a  frame  of  reference  and  a  basis  for 
developing  a  long-range  program.  The  new 
Ingredient  which  makes  it  attractive  to  many 
of  us  is  to  put  a  price  tag  on  these  items 
and  then  try  to  provide  some  followup  to  find 
out  whether  these  assessments  can  be  car- 
ried out  and  what  tbey  will  cost.  We  would 
not  have  the  situation  which  we  have  been 
in  several  times  where  people  who  want  cer- 
tain services  in  the  national  forests  cannot 
get  them  because  they  cannot  get  the  money. 

"All  I  know  is  we  have  no  mechanism  at 
the  present  time  for  evaluating  a  decision. 
And  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  the  need  to  create  the  kind  of  mechanism 
that  will  allow  us  to  come  up  and  analyti- 
cally determine  whether  monetary  policy, 
fiscal  policy,  international  trade  or  our  own 
resource  base  ought  to  prevail  in  such  a 
situation.  But  right  now  we  do  not  have 
a  criteria  by  which  we  can  make  these  kinds 
of  determinations.  Tills  is  what  I  think  the 
bill  Is  all  about." 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  financing  road 
construction,  he  said;  "We  feel  that  Section 
9(c)  properly  addresses  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem and  affords  an  effective  solution." 

5.  Daniel  A.  Poole,  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute: "(The  Institute)  endorses  and  sup- 
ports the  objectives  of  S.  2296  as  they  pertain 
to  the  national  forest  system.  We  are  pleased 
that  a  proposal  with  this  thrust  has  emerged 
at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  misunder- 
standing about  timber  supply  and  cutting 
practices  on  national  forests  and  private 
lands.  In  our  view,  the  central  issue  at  this 
point  in  time  is  tbe  urgent  necessity  to 
achieve  and  maintain  balance  in  the  national 
forest  management  program.  Arguments  over 
such  issues  as  clear  cutting,  log  exports,  and 
all  the  rest  are  indicative  of  the  current  im- 
balance in  the  natlcaial  forest  program.  But 
to  attempt  to  react  to  each  of  these  issues  on 
an  individual  basis  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
prehensive game  plan  for  the  national  for- 
ests is  to  do  a  disservice  to  the  overall  public 
Interest  In  this  immensely  valuable  estate." 

6.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  National  Wildlife 
Federation:  "The  National  WlldUfe  Federa- 
tion is  favorably  Inclined  toward  legislation 
which  has  as  Its  objective  the  attainment 
of  adequately-funded,  environmentally-bal- 
anced multiple  use,  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment programs  for  national  forests.  Since  the 
principles  embodied  In  S.  2296  are  conserva- 
tlonally  sound  and  because  the  bill's  general 
thrust  Is  to  enhance  balanced  multiple-use 
management  of  national  forests,  the  Feder- 
ation supports  S.  2296  and  urges  Its  early 
passage." 

7.  WUliam  E.  Towell,  American  Forestry 
Association : 

"...  Currently,  we  are  seeking  ways  to 
achieve  better  balanced  use  and  higher  fund- 
ing for  all  forests  of  America.  S.  2296  is  one 
of  several  bills  before  the  Congress  that 
might  help  achieve  these  objectives.  We  sup- 
port it  in  principle,  if  not  in  every 
detail.  .  .  ." 

Questioning  by  Senator  Huddleston 
brought  out  these  points : 

Mr.  TowELL.  "...  I  certainly  share  with 
Senator  Bellmon — hl»  real  concern  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  backlog  of  planting  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  also  with  my  friend  Ed 
Moore  who  Just  testified  on  the  Importance 
of  accelerating  the  planting  backlog  on  the 
national  forests  In  particular.  This  Is  al- 
most a  disgrace  that  our  public  forests  that 
are  in  need  of  the  reforestation  may  be  50 
years  in  catching  up,  and  I  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  demonstrate  to 
private  forests  and  Industrial  forests  some 
real  leadership  here  by  getting  these  lands 
at  least  Into  ultimate  maximum  produc- 
tion. .  .  ." 

Senator  Huddlestok.  "Do  you  see  any  great 
difficulty   in   the  way  the  bill   Is  structured 
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in  arriving  at  a  general  consensus  by  aU  par- 
ties  that  have  varying  Interests  in  the  for' 
ests  and  the  use  of  the  forests  as  to  what 
the  national  policy  ought  to  be?" 

Mr.  TowEix.  "No.  You  mean  the  procedure 
by  which  the  national  policy  is  determined?" 

Senator  Huddleston,  "Any  chance  that  the 
way  it  is  structured  now,  It  might  result 
in  an  imbalance  of  the  multiple  use?" 

Mr.  Towell.  "No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  As 
I  indicated  to  begin  with,  I  do  not  think 
this  would  have  been  necessary  if  we  had 
been  able  to  achieve  this  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriation  funding  processes,  but  ap- 
parently we  have  not,  so  from  that  stand- 
point I  support  the  objectives  of  the  bill  of 
formulating  a  policy  in  the  Congress  by  in- 
volving  the  public,  getting  public  input  into 
that  policy,  and  then  getting  the  adminis- 
tration either  to  implement  that  policy  or 
to  Justify   its  reason   for  not  implementing 

8.  Hugh  B.  Johnson,  American  Institute 
of  Architects:  "We  support  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's Amendment  641,  which  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  2296.  However 
we  must  qualify  our  endorsement  by  stating 
our  belief  that  this  legislation  is  only  a 
beginning  In  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  forest  management  pro- 
gram.  We  strongly  believe  that  a  compre- 
hensive forest  management  program  that  is 
truly  national  In  Its  scope  is  essential  if 
our  country's  lumber  supply  Is  to  be  in- 
creased without  degradation  of  the  natural 
environment  of  our  forests.  To  achieve  this 
type  of  a  national  comprehensive  program, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill 
and  the  forestry  Incentives  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  in 
P.L.  93-86.  We  must  also  provide  within  our 
program  for  better  management  of  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  federally-owned  forest  land 
not  in  the  national  forests.  We  must  en- 
courage the  efficient  utilization  of  all 
privately-held  forest  lands,  the  large  tracts 
as  well  as  the  small." 

9.  John  F.  Hall,  National  Forest  Producta 
Association.  Mr.  Hall  testified  in  support  of 
the  bill  but  suggested  two  amendments: 
"We  are  glad  to  Join  with  the  administra- 
tion and  some  of  the  conservation  resource 
organizations  In  support  of  this  legislation. 
We  think  it  Is  a  tremendous  first  step  In 
helping  to  develop  the  undeveloped  poten- 
tial of  the  national  forests,  not  only  for 
timber  but  for  wildlife,  watershed,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  uses.  The  funding  for  na- 
tional forests  activities  so  flar  has  been 
grossly  inadequate,  and  as  you  pointed  out 
in  your  opening  remarks,  the  separate  con- 
sideration of  each  resource  activity  has  re- 
sulted in  oontroversl«8  and  stress  which 
could  be  avoided  with  a  coordinated  plan 
developed  by  the  administration  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  for  these  lands. 

"As  you  pointed  out,  as  was  recognized,  the 
problem  here  has  been  the  deferment  from 
year  to  year  of  large  capital  expenditures, 
and  while  It  appared  to  have  little  Impact 
if  the  capital  expenditures  were  deferred 
one  year,  it  Is  the  culmination  of  those  de- 
ferrals for  20  years  or  more  which  we  are 
now  having  difficulties  with. 

".  .  .  The  first  requUite  towards  realizing 
the  full  potential  of  the  National  Forest 
System  Is  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  of  development.  In  order  for  such  a 
plan  to  t)e  effective  It  should  be  specified 
by  statute.  This  should  occur  after  scrutiny 
by  Congress  forms  the  basis  fc*  goals  and 
policies  for  use  In  the  annual  budgetary- 
appropriation  process.  S.  2296  would  ac- 
complish  this   objective.   .   .   ." 

10.  J.  E.  Moore,  American  Pulpwood  Asso- 
ciation: ".  .  .  On  behalf  of  the  American 
Pulpwood  Association  I  want  to  express  our 
support  of  The  Forest  and  Rangeland  En- 
vironmental Management  Act  of  1973  (S. 
2296).  We  feel  that  It  Is  progressive  legisla- 
tion .  .  ." 
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"  .  Federally  owned  forests  should  serve 
gg  in  example  and  this  bUl,  If  enacted  into 
15W,  will  help  them  set  that  example." 

li.  W.  D.  Hagenstein,  Industrial  Forestry 
Association:  ".  .  .  We  are  very  encouraged  by 
the  obvious  strong  support  for  S.  2296  as  evi- 
denced by  Its  co-sponsorshlp  by  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Senate.  We  Me  here 
today  to  support  It  in  principle  as  a  long 
overdue  redirection  and  remotlvatlon  of  the 
UJS.  Forest  Service  which  has  the  great  re- 
qKjnslbllity  for  managing  the  National  For- 
est System  for  its  citizen-stockholders.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  RehabUltatlon  of  Idle  land;  better 
protection  against  insects,  disease  and  fire; 
salvage  of  dead  and  dying  timber  before  It's 
lost  to  use;  better  access;  prompt  reforesta- 
tion after  harvest;  precommerclal  and  com- 
mercial thinning;  tree  Improvement  through 
genetics;  fertilization;  closer  utilization  are 
all  practices  the  Forest  Service  has  learned 
from  its  60-year  half  billion  dollar  research. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  apply  that  research  to 
America's  strongest  single  forest  land  owner- 
ship— the  national  forests.  S.  2296  will  help 
do  It.  We  urge  that  you  report  It  out  and  get 
your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  start  the 
New  Year  with  a  new  national  forest  outlook 
and  program  for  the  future.  OiU'  national 
forests  can  and  should  provide  their  own- 
ers— all  of  us — with  more  jobs,  more  timber, 
more  grass,  more  wildlife,  more  recreation, 
more  water,  more  support  for  local  govern- 
ment. Give  the  Forest  Service  the  green  light. 
Gentlemen,  and  It  wUl  perform.  Keep  it  red 
and  It  won't." 

12.  George  A.  Craig,  Western  Timber  Asso- 
ciation: "We  applaud  this  effort  to  get  a 
continuing  program  of  Investment  and  man- 
agement for  all  of  the  resources  In  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  It  has  much  merit  and 
la  long  overdue.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
floe,  the  President's  Advl8(M7  Panel  on  Tim- 
ber and  the  Environment,  and  the  Forest 
Service  (with  its  recent  comprehensive  re- 
port 'Outlook  for  Timber  in  The  United 
States')  have  all  recently  reported  substan- 
tial national  needs  for  products  and  services 
from  the  National  Forests  and  opp>ortunltles 
to  meet  such  needs  through  proper  invest- 
ment and  management." 

13.  John  B.  Veach,  Jr.,  Appalachian  Hard- 
wood Manufactixrers,  Inc.:  "AHMI  is  a  trade 
association  representing  the  manufacturers 
of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian Regions.  AHMI  believes  that  S.  2296 
is  constructive  legislation  which  can;  ( 1 )  ad- 
vance the  development  of  the  National  For- 
ests and,  (2)  stimulate  cooperative  programs 
to  Increase  productivity  of  forest  lands  In 
small  private  ownerships."  ".  .  .  Considera- 
tion of  the  needs  for  development  of  f(»est 
resources  and  uses  other  than  timber  i>ro- 
ductlon  as  provided  In  S.  2296  is  sound  and 
constructive.  Hardwood  timber  production  is 
entirely  coTnpatlble  with  wUdllfe,  recreation 
and  watershed  management.  The  more  inten- 
sive the  consideration  of  the  management 
needs  of  these  other  resources,  the  more  read- 
ily can  hardwood  timber  cultural  activities 
be  coordinated  with  them." 

Bfr.  Veach  eOso  stated:  "I  think  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was  correct,  too,  when  he  said  that 
he  thought  the  moment  of  truth  had  arrived 
and  that  we  need  to  find  out  where  we  are. 
We  need  to  find  out  where  we  are  going.  We 
need  to  make  plans  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there.  And  then,  and  this  Is  very  im- 
portant, we  need  to  implement  those  plans 
and  actually  do  something  about  them." 

14.  Arnold  D.  Ewlng,  Northwest  Timber 
Association:  "I  do  support  the  basic  concept 
of  the  bill, . . ." 

"The  general  concept  of  the  bill  In  requir- 
ing the  Forest  Service  to  establish  goals  and 
report  periodically  on  their  accomplishments 
towards  these  goals  is  excellent. 

"It  is  also  gratifying  that  this  bill  under 
section  2  (h)  recognizes  proper  levels  of  fund- 
ing are  essential  for  achieving  optimum  po- 
tential resource  benefits." 


15.  Joseph  McOracken,  Western  Forest  In- 
dustries Association:  "Our  association  has 
concerned  Itself  for  a  long  time  with  those 
crucial  questions  of  national  forest  policy 
addressed  by  Senator  Humphrey's  amend- 
ment. While  there  were  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  original  S.  2296  that  we  felt  were 
contrary  to  the  national  goal  of  Increased 
timber  production  on  a  sound  environmental 
basis,  we  are  pleased  that  the  substitute  lan- 
guage embodied  In  Amendment  No.  641  has 
apparently  overcome  most  of  those  prob- 
lems." 

Mr.  McCLXmE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  oppose 
this  measure.  I  support  its  objective. 
However,  there  are  a  couple  of  problem 
areas  that  I  think  need  to  be  addressed. 
One  of  those  areas  having  been  very  fully 
addressed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  his  able  presentation  in  explain- 
ing his  bill,  and  the  other,  which  I  think 
needs  emphasis,  having  been  almost 
wholly  ignored  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  report. 

First  let  me  explain  my  reason  for  in- 
terest. My  State  of  Idaho  is  almost  two- 
thirds  in  Federal  ownership — 66  percent 
of  the  State.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire State  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  over  one-third  of  the 
State  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  vinder  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. So  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  type  of  management  applied  to  those 
public  lands,  and  this  act  will  have  a  very 
substantial  impact  on  that  management. 
I  am  concerned  because  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  gives  a 
congressional  recognition  to  the  right  of 
the  administration  to  invade  the  gross 
receipts  of  timber  sales  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  counties,  where  that 
money  is  expended  for  forest  roads. 
There  hsis  been  congressional  recogni- 
tion by  direct  enactment  of  certain  other 
aspects  of  that  problem,  and  there  has 
been  congressional  recognition,  so  far  as 
the  appropriation  process  is  concerned, 
of  the  reduction  of  the  revenues  to  the 
counties  imder  the  25-percent  fund. 

I  think  the  committee  has  very  prop- 
erly addressed  that  question  with  a 
great  deal  of  detail.  But  1  am  concerned 
that  while  we  have  looked  at  the 
impoundment  problem  and  we  have 
looked  at  the  question  of  the  back-door 
spending,  we  have  not  looked  fully  at  the 
justification  for  the  25-percent  fund  go- 
ing to  the  county,  and  we  have  not  really 
addressed  ourselves  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  invaded,  or  whether  it  should 
be  preserved  to  the  counties. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  counties? 
What  is  the  justification  for  diverting  25 
percent  of  the  revenues  of  sales  to  the 
counties?  Are  they  entitled  to  that 
amoimt  of  money?  What  would  have 
been  the  case  if  these  lands  had  not  been 
reserved  for  public  ownership,  and  had 
instead  gone  into  private  ownership,  and 
the  counties  and  local  school  districts 
were  deriving  tax  revenues  from  those 
lands?  What  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  the  State  were  permitted  to,  and 
did  indeed,  levy  a  severance  tax  upon 
the  harvesting  of  timber  on  those  lands, 
and  what  would  the  revenues  be  to  local 
and  State  governments  if  that  had  been 
the  direction  we  had  gone.  Instead  of 
saying  to  them.  "We  will  take  and  pre- 


serve Federal  ownership  of  these  lands, 
and,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  local 
governments,  we  will  compensate  them, 
in  efrect,  by  giving  them  25  percent  of 
the  revenues"? 

Yes,  indeed,  the  Forest  Service  has 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
over  recent  years  invaded  the  proceeds 
of  timber  sales  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent,  primarily  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
be  responsible  in  management  of  our  for- 
est reserves.  A  greater  and  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  total  management  burden 
for  the  forests  has  fallen  on  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  located,  simply  by 
subtracting  from  the  revenues  of  sales 
the  amoimt  of  the  management  practice 
which  should  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  directly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  exactly  correct  in 
stating  that  this  is  reverse  revenue  shar- 
ing. Local  governments  are  being  asked 
to  assume  a  burden  which  is  properly 
that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

So,  while  I  support  this  legislation.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  have  in  the  legis- 
lation now  established,  by  congressional 
enactment,  a  sanctity,  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
invade  the  25-percent  fund  for  payment 
of  what  might  better  be  classified  as  a 
Federal  responsibility.  And  while  I  am 
aware  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  carefully  limited  that,  there  is  on 
page  21  of  the  committee  report,  follow- 
ing the  description  of  the  priority  estab- 
lished, that  the  administration  must  first 
look  to  the  authorized  and  appropriated 
funded  programs  here,  we  say  that  fol- 
lowing that  they  can  then  exercise  the 
back-door  spending,  and  the  report  says, 
in  the  middle  of  page  21  of  the  printed 
report,  that — 

Back-door,  uncontrolled  spending  will  be- 
come the  second  priority — 

And  I  emphasize  the  following — 
but  need  not  be  diminished. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  have  by 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
mechanism  said  to  them  that  we  will 
control,  by  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tion, how  much  of  the  25-percent  fimd 
goes  to  the  county,  and  the  counties 
have  not  been  told  that.  The  school  dis- 
tricts do  not  know  that.  They  do  not 
refdize  that  we  are,  in  this  act,  now  say- 
ing that  Congress  will  control,  on  a  year- 
to-yeaj  basis,  how  much  of  the  25-per- 
cent fund  will  be  available  to  them  suid 
how  much  will  be  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  think,  as  we  get  into  the  followup 
on  this  matter,  that  we  must  address  that 
question,  and  we  must  ask  some  ques- 
tions. We  must  sisk  them  to  tell  us  how 
they  justify  the  25-percent  fund.  We 
must  also,  in  spite  of  this  provision,  give 
them  some  predictability  of  what  the  25- 
percent  fimd  will  yield  to  them,  rather 
thsui  depending  upon  year-to-year  en- 
actment of  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations, in  which  their  budgetary  process 
has  become  a  shambles,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  well  knows  from  other 
sources. 

But  aside  from  that  reservation  with 
regard  to  the  25-percent  fund,  and  I  am 
very  concerned  about  it.  there  is  another 
aspect  here  which  I  think  the  Nation  as 
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a  whole  needs  to  be  even  more  vitally 
concerned  about,  and  that  Is  referred  to 
not  only  in  this  bUl  but  also  in  the  Mul- 
tiple-Use and  Sustalned-"5neld  Act  to 
which  the  Senator  has  made  reference. 
That  has  been  the  most  recent  chapter  in 
the  Forest  Service  bible.  This  will  be- 
come the  latest  chapter,  and  will  replace 
a  lot  of  others  as  the  bible  for  their  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Multiple-Use  and  Sustained-Yield 
Act  does  contain  five  directives,  five  pri- 
orities or  categories  for  the  use  of  public 
lands,  and  the  Senator  has  detailed 
them.  But  there  is  another  category  not 
mentioned  in  the  Multiple-Use  and  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act,  and  that  Is  the  non- 
renewable resources,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  oar  Nation  embedded  beneath  these 
public  lands.  Likewise,  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  why? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  within 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  minerals  and  I  think 
it  is  one  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
separatrty.  If  we  had  given  consideration 
to  it,  we  would  have  run  smack-bang  Into 
a  very  sizable  jurisdictional  problem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  In  t*ie  Multiple-Use  and  Sustalned- 
Yleld  Act,  in  our  directions  to  the  For- 
est Service  for  the  mac&gement  of  pub- 
Be  lands,  we  were  completely  silent  on 
this  issue  for  the  same  reason.  Today 
again  we  are  silent  on  It,  for  the  very 
reason  the  Senator  has  outlined.  But 
that  distorts  and  perverts  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Forest  Service  to  man- 
agement of  the  renewable  resources, 
with  very  little  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  management  of  the  non- 
renewable resonrces  in  those  lands. 
Those  who  have  had  to  live  with  the 
management  of  the  FoTest  Service  deal- 
ing with  mineral  production  on  the  For- 
est Service  lands  live  in  daily  contact 
with  a  problem  in  which  the  managers 
are  unaware  of  the  needs  of  the  minerals 
Industry,  are  insensitive  to  the  minerals 
Industry,  and  ignore  the  minerals  in- 
dustry and  the  importance  of  that  in- 
dustry to  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  are  now  racked  by  the  necessity,  in 
this  coimtry.  of  limiting  our  iise  of  en- 
ergy. Every  one  of  us  Is  affected  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  need  for  sitting  In 
line  to  get  gasoline  at  the  local  service 
station.  This  Is  the  end  of  our  recognition 
that  we  are  not  self-sufficient  in  our 
basic  resources  in  this  land.  We  are  suf- 
fering from  an  embargo  as  the  Arab 
nations  seek  to  affect  our  foreign  policy 
dealing  with  their  concerns  by  withhold- 
ing supplies  of  resources  from  us. 

This  is  not  the  last  of  such  actions 
that  will  be  undertaken.  There  are  11 
minerals  on  the  critical  list  upon  which 
our  Industry  is  entirely  and  totally  de- 
pendent, and  we  are  not  self-sufBcient  in 
those  1 1  minerals. 

The  result  will  be  that  we  will  be  sub- 
jected to  greater  and  greater  ripmfln4<; 
In  a  similar  vein  to  that  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  in  which  price  will  be  hnytage 
ami  policy  will  be  hostage  to  future  de- 
mands  of  producing   countries,    and   I 


think  we  must  look  at  that  very  grave 
problem  as  it  confronts  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  future. 

i  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  do  not  understand  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  addressed  here.  But 
the  record  should  clearly  show  that  it 
is  not  intended,  by  its  failure  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  Congress  is  not  aware  of  its 
Importance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  entirely.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  of  my  desire 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  try  to  help  and 
work  out  some  kind  of  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  so  that  we  can  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  very  problem. 
Minerals  are  important  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  am  aware  of  it  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  I  am  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  get  action.  We  did  not  do  It  in  this  bill 
because,  honestly,  It  was  beyond  oiur 
jurisdiction,  as  I  said,  and  it  would  have 
delayed  the  reform  we  thought  quite 
necessary  for  the  forest  management. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Could  I  ask  this  one 
direct  question,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the 
record,  that  the  latest  expression  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  minerals  on  public  lands,  includ- 
ing Forest  Service  lands,  is  in  the 
National  Minerals  Policy  Act  which  Con- 
gress has  enacted? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  in  any  way  to  change  the 
focus  of  that  National  Minerals  Policy 
Act? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  one  bit.  The 
Senator  has  stated  It  properly.  I  do  not 
want  to  confuse  it  at  all  because  of  the 
Senator's  unique  understanding  of  this 
subject.  It  in  no  way  affects  the  policy 
as  established. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  l«t  me  conclude  with 
one  example  of  the  necessity  for  passing 
this  kind  of  bill,  in  order  to  modernize 
the  management  directives  of  the  Forest 
Service,  as  we  take  it  frcMn  the  studies 
and  the  action  as  contonplated  by  this 
legislation.  One  erf  the  basic  tools  in  the 
bill  has  to  be  the  intentorying  of  stand- 
ing timber  which  comld  be  harvested,  the 
allowable  cvtoO  under  the  Multiple-Use 
and  Sustained-Yield  Act  calculated  for 
the  term  of  the  life  of  the  jurisdiction. 
We  can  reduce  it  to  an  annual  basis  and 
keep  it  meaningful  only  if  an  accurate 
inventory  <m  a  current  inventory  is 
made. 

"Hie  method  used  now  is  so  tedious, 
and  so  pcmderous  and  time  consimaing 
that  by  the  time  the  inveitory  has  been 
made,  it  is  oompletely  out  of  date.  The 
result  is  we  never  have  any  current  in- 
formation Ml  which  any  rational  ded- 
EioTLE  can  be  made  for  this  year's  pro- 
gram. That  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  This 
Forest  Service  is  aware  of  the  problem. 
They  seem  to  be  incapable  of  dealing 
with  it.  We  need  to  take  a  strong  direc- 
tion, by  this  legislation,  and  by  the  fol- 
low-on  legislation  which  will  be  followed, 
because  this  is  not  the  end,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  that  process. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hdmphhky)  for  his 
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leadership.  I  very  much  appreciate  what 
has  been  done.  I  know  of  the  endless 
hours  and  days  and  weeks  that  he  and 
his  staff  on  the  conuxdttee  have  devoted 
to  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today 
I  know  how  difilcult  it  has  been.  It  wasa 
monumental  task.  I,  for  cme,  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  very  fine 
way  in  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
this  task. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  assure  him  of  my  coopera- 
tion on  the  items  he  has  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and 
the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  2296  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  support  the 
concept  of  the  bill,  and  In  almost  all 
respects  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 

However,  for  the  record,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  one  provision  which,  if  not 
changed  in  the  House  or  in  the  confer- 
ence, could,  in  my  opinion,  be  particu- 
larly ruinous  to  the  timber  industry  in 
my  State  of  Alaska. 

This  is  the  provision  in  section  9(c) 
in  the  substitute  bill  which  is  concerned 
with  forest  road  poUcies  and  the  financ- 
ing of  roads  in  the  national  forests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  that  pro- 
vision, which  is  the  proviso  beginning  on 
page  13,  line  19  to  line  4  on  page  14  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  Question  as  to  what  I 
am  addressing  myseK  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recohi, 
as  follows : 

Provided,  That  II  In  any  budget  year  the 
request  la  for  lees  th&n  the  sum  of  the  two 
laws  listed  above  or  the  appropriation  en- 
acted Is  apportioned  or  scheduled  for  appor- 
tionment In  smy  lesser  amount  than  Is  ap- 
propriated, the  Secretary  shall  also  reduce 
by  an  equivalent  sum  the  utilization  of  the 
authority  granted  to  secure  the  construction 
of  roada  in  whole  or  In  part  by  timber  pur- 
chasers In  return  for  a  reduction  of  the  ap- 
praised price  of  timber  sold  by  the  estlmat«l 
cost  of  roads  as  provided  In  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1964  (1«  UJS.C.  935)  : 

Mr.  BTEVESa.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
provision  becomes  law,  a  reduction  to 
timber  purchaser  road  construction  in  a 
proportionate  amount  to  the  road  appro- 
priation request  less  than  the  authoriza- 
tions in  existing  law  will  result. 

I  assume  that  this  provision  was  in- 
cluded to  force  the  administration  to 
budget  the  full  anxMrnt  of  the  authoriza- 
tions. As  one  who  serves  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Interior  Ap- 
propriations, which  deal  with  the  Forest 
Service  requests,  I  miut  oppose  this  pro- 
vision. 

There  is  nothing  that  prevents  Con- 
gress from  increasing  the  request  to  the 
amount  of  the  authorization,  should  the 
provision  become  law.  If  the  requests  for 
approjwriations  are.  In  fact,  less  than  the 
funds  authorized,  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  purchasers  of  road  construc- 
tion, which  could  mean  that  planned 
timber  sales  in  Alaska  would  be  post- 
poned. The  result  would  have  an  infiia- 
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tionary  effect  on  the  balance  of  the  sales 
available  and  the  bidding  for  the  remain- 
ing sales  would  escalate,  and  that  would 
cause  inflation  in  the  bidding  for  the 
remainder  of  the  sales  that  are  avail- 
able. But  even  worse  than  that,  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  local  reve- 
nues that  are  derived  from  employment 
in  the  timber  areas,  with  the  result  that 
it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
stability  of  the  small  communities  in 
southeastern  Alaska  in  particular. 

I  feel  that  the  subject  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  development  of  roads  is  adequately 
covered  by  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  well  as  title  16  and  particu- 
larly sections  532-538. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  that  consider  forest  develop- 
ment of  roads  authorizations  every  3 
years  can  work  out  a  system  whereby 
vre  can  assure  that  the  appropriations 
will  be  at  an  adequate  level.  However, 
while  I  support  the  bill  itself,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  or  the  conference  will 
either  delete  or  modify  this  section  9(c) 
so  that  it  does  not  relate  solely  to  execu- 
tive action. 

Ihat  is  my  objection.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor understands  that  this  means  even  if 
the  request  is  less  than  the  authorization, 
even  if  I  am  successful  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  actual  appro- 
priation that  the  request 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  I  do  hope  the 
Senator  will  try  to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do,  every  year.  I  as- 
sure my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  that 
he  understands,  as  provided  in  the  pro- 
vision in  this  section,  that  if  the  request 
itself  is  less,  then  I  think  we  should  not 
have  the  impact  that  this  provision 
would  have  on  road  construction  pro- 
grams. We  should  relj'  on  Congress  to 
maintain  the  level  of  appropriations. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  the  fact  that  in  Alaska 
these  roads  are  not  constructed  for  rec- 
reation as  they  might  be  in  Oregon, 
Idaho,  or  in  other  forest  areas,  but  we 
are  logging  island  forests  primarily  there 
in  southeastern  Alaska.  When  we  build 
these  roads,  they  are  buUt  for  timber  ac- 
cess and,  therefore,  the  timber  purchas- 
ers are  anxious  to  contribute  to  building 
the  roads  and  we  are  not  relying  on  the 
appropriations  as  you  might  be  In  other 
areas.  This  will  have  a  major  impact 
In  my  State  where  we  do  rely  on  timber 
purchasers  to  build  the  roads. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, when  he  goes  to  conference,  will 
attempt  to  work  it  out  so  that  it  does 
not  have — perhaps  leave  out  Alaska  en- 
tirely  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wUl  try  to  be  help- 
ful. That  is  a  good  point  the  Senator  has 
raised.  It  is  one  we  can  work  out  with 
the  House  committee  as  it  proceeds  with 
the  bill.  I  wiU  work  vrtth  the  Senator 
irom  Alaska  and  see  If  we  cannot  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  which  I  imder- 
stand. It  is  so  difficult  in  this  vast  country 
to  keep  to  mind  all  the  variables  we  have. 
The  Senator's  great  State  of  Alaska  has 
unique  features  and  requires,  sometimes, 
a  legislative  approach  that  we  cannot  use 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Sena- 


tor can  rest  assured,  I  will  be  as  helpful 
as  I  can  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  of  great  help  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  his  statement  and  we  will 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Members. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  third  reading  of  the  bill  now  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  2296,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  urge  the  passage  of  this 
very  constructive  legislation  aimed  at 
the  protection  and  development  of  the 
national  forest  system. 

The  national  forests  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  our  Nation,  and  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Our  State  contains 
6  national  forests,  containing  1,134,- 
238  acres.  This  is  almost  4  percent  of  our 
total  land  area,  and  about  6  percent  of 
our  commercial  forest  land,  so  it  is  ap- 
parent why  the  national  forests  are  im- 
portant to  Mississippi.  Almost  a  fifth  of 
our  sawtimber  is  growing  on  national 
forest  land,  and  of  the  amount  that 
grows  each  year,  about  60  percent  is  har- 
vested, and  the  rest  left  to  grow  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Federal  Government  expends  very 
sizable  amounts  of  money  each  year  to 
operate  and  maintain  these  forests,  and 
all  of  this  money  flows  into  our  econ- 
omy in  terms  of  payrolls,  supplies  and 
services,  and  payments  to  the  State  and 
counties.  Of  the  money  spent  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Mississippi  in  1973  al- 
most $6  million  was  spent  for  forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization,  which  includes 
management;  protection  against  fire,  in- 
sects and  disease;  forest  research;  and 
State  and  private  forestry  cooperation. 
Another  $1,662,000  was  paid  to  the  State, 
and  large  amounts  were  expended  to  de- 
velop and  protect  water  resources,  pro- 
vide recreation  areas,  build  forest  roads 
and  trails,  and  other  similar  endeavors, 
frequently  in  a  mutual  effort  with  other 
agencies.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  our 
State  has  over  200  full-time  employees 
and  a  similar  number  of  part-time 
workers. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  na- 
tional forests  also  provide  very  extensive 
recreation  opportunities  for  our  citizens. 
There  are  in  Mississippi  some  two  dozen 
specially  developed  recreation  areas  that 
receive  heavy  usage.  All  of  the  national 
forest  lands,  except  the  400  acres  in  the 
recreation  areas,  is  open  to  hunting,  and 
the  Forest  Service  takes  special  care  to 
try  to  develop  and  maintain  good  wildUfe 
habitat.  Special  care  is  also  taken  to  pre- 
vent erosion,  and  to  restore  and  reforest 
eroded  watersheds  that  were  the  result 
of  heavy  timber  cutting  in  the  earlier 
third  of  this  century. 

I  want  to  commend  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  for  the  fine  job  it  does  in  manag- 
ing our  national  forests.  They  believe 
firmly  in  the  multiple  use  of  these  beau- 
tiful forest  lands,  and  our  citizens,  there- 


fore, are  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
policy. 

Needless  to  say,  there  Is  very  careful 
coordination  of  all  the  Federal  forestry 
efforts  in  Mississippi  with  our  State  for- 
estry commission  and  our  State  forester 
and  his  staff.  I  believe  that  at  the  State 
level  we  have  as  effective  a  forestry  pro- 
gram as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  logical  in  its  approach.  By  a 
national  assessment  it  determines  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  forest  problems. 
It  establishes  a  program  to  deal  with  the 
problems,  it  sets  a  goal,  and  addresses  the 
problem  of  pronding  money  to  meet  the 
goal.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
very  v.-orthy  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  2296,  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1974.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion provides  a  beginning  in  the  effort  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  forest  manage- 
ment in  this  Nation  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  in  co- 
sponsoring  it. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  direction  which  the  administration 
has  been  taking  over  the  past  few  years 
in  the  area  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. Forestry  programs  have  suffered 
due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  funding.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  been  forced  to 
supplement  the  administration's  meager 
budget  requests,  but  we  have  still  failed 
to  act  sufficiently  to  make  the  invest- 
ments in  forest  management  which  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  for  recreation,  watershed, 
wildlife,  lumber,  and  wilderness  in  the 
coming  years. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  response 
to  the  need  for  increased  utiUzation  of 
our  forests  can  be  summarized  in  two 
words:  study  it.  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  President's  Panel  on  Timber 
and  the  Environment,  a  White  House 
Timber  Sale  Task  Force,  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  and 
other  studies  have  all  indicated  that 
timber  yield  can  be  increased  if  proper 
funding  is  available  for  more  intensive 
forest  management  and  that  this  can  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  enhances  other 
noncommodity  values.  But  still  there  has 
been  no  action. 

Far  too  frequently,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  real  decisions  about  how  our 
forests  will  be  managed.  Forest  Service 
officials  have  stated  bluntly  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  that  tiiey  just 
cannot  do  the  job  expected  of  them  at 
present  levels  of  funding.  In  the  past, 
funds  for  reforestation  added  by  the 
Congress  have  been  impounded,  as  well 
as  funds  for  important  research 
programs. 

Out  of  my  concern  for  proper  and 
balanced  forest  management,  I  have 
twice  introduced  legislation  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  In  January  of  1971 1  first 
introduced  the  American  Forestry  Act. 
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This  bill  had  as  its  major  goals  the 
utilization  of  the  300  million  acres  of 
private,  nonindustrial  lands  which  are 
the  key  to  meeting  future  needs,  tJie  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Forest  Land 
Management  Fund  which  would  utilize 
timber  sales  receipts  for  improved  man- 
agement of  Federal  forests  with  a  Uxp 
priority  for  reforestation,  the  expansion 
of  research  with  emphasis  on  wood  utili- 
zation, and  the  creation  of  a  public  ad- 
visory board  to  assist  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  in  determining 
Federal  forest  policies. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  on  the  American 
Forestry  Act  and  a  forestry  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Metcaut  in  Georgia, 
Oregon,  New  York,  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton, my  legislation  was  revised  and  re- 
introduced in  June  ol  1973  as  6.  1996. 
The  major  provisions  were  revised  and 
the  bin  directed  a  renewed  effort  toward 
achieving  "program  balance"  between 
commodity  and  noncommodity  iises  on 
Federal  land.  In  addition,  a  new  provi- 
sion was  added  to  direct  the  executive 
branch  to  submit  a  meaningful  forest 
management  budget. 

It  is  primarily  this  last  goal  to  which 
S.  2296  is  addressed.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  have  estab- 
lished a  process  in  this  legislation  for 
providing  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
our  forest  and  range  resources  which  will 
be  the  basis  for  a  rational,  long-range 
management  program.  All  uses  of  our 
forests  «111  benefit  from  this  approach. 
It  should  greatly  assist  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  myself  in- 
cluded, in  drafting  reallstc  budgets  which 
make  sense  when  considered  from  the 
I>erspective  of  a  long-rajige  program. 
The  legislation  also  provides  specifically 
that  national  forest  system  management 
will  be  on  a  current  basis  by  the  year 
2000. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  developing  this  farsighted 
legislation.  It  is  perhaps  particularly 
relevant  today,  when  the  Nation  is  ex- 
periencing a  serious  energy  crisis. 

Wood  is  the  most  energy-efficient  ma- 
terial which  can  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion oX  homes.  Compared  to  other  build- 
ing materials  such  as  aluminum,  steel, 
concrete  and  plastic,  studies  show  that 
we  win  continue  to  rely  on  our  forests 
to  meet  our  homebuUding  goals.  Energy 
requirements  in  manufacture  for  lumber, 
Including  logging,  are  only  one-sixth  that 
for  steel  and  one-fortieth  for  aluminum. 
Energy  cost  for  the  lumber  in  exterior 
walls  of  a  typical  house  would  be  about 
one-fourth  that  for  steel  and  one-ninth 
that  for  c(mcrete  block  or  aluminum. 

We  need  to  move  now  iX  we  are  going 
to  provide  forests  for  future  generations. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  it 
soon. 

"nre  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thtrd  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2296)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  and  Range- 
land  Environmental  Management  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  2.  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby 
£izids  and  declares  th«t — 

(a)  the  air,  soil,  water,  plants,  and  animals 
are  resources  that  are  finite  and  renewable, 

(b)  the  minerals  are  not  a  renewable 
resource, 

(c)  the  conservation  of  the  environment 
and  esthetic  values  ie  essential  to  achieving 
an  ecologically  beatthy  and  economically 
Xi:nctloning  resource  base, 

(rt)  the  United  States  is  richly  endowed 
with  land  bearing,  ©r  capable  of  bearing, 
forest  trees  as  its  principal  vegetal  cover,  land 
bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing  forage  as  its 
principal  vcj:ctal  cover  and  other  associated 
lands,  seme  of  which  contain  both  types  of 
cover,  v.hlch  lands  by  their  very  nature  pro- 
duce, or  are  capable  of  producing  multiple 
re-sewable  resources,  products,  and  benefits, 

(e)  the  malntenaace  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  these  lands  and  their  renewable  re- 
sources are  vital  to  tfce  Nation's  vigor, 

(f)  the  Forest  Service,  In  the  Department 
of  AgricultTire  (hereinafter  cal'.ed  the  "For- 
est Service'*) ,  is  responsible  for  essential  pro- 
grams and  services  which  must  be  main- 
tained on  an  integrated  ba.<ds,  including  pro- 
grams to  aid  private  and  State  forest  land 
managers  through  cooperative  efforts  to 
achieve  resource  management  goals,  pro- 
grams of  research  wtUch  produce  knowledge 
that  can  be  disseminated  to  improve  achieve- 
ments, and  through  the  management  of  the 
National  Forest  SysteBi. 

(g)  comprehensive  inventories  and  plan- 
ning are  needed  to  aecure  the  greatest  net 
public  benefit  from  Forest  Service  coopera- 
tive programs,  research,  and  National  Forest 
Sj-slem  management, 

(h)  proper  levels  cf  funding  for  Invest- 
ment in  managing  the  various  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Forest  Service  are  essential  to 
achieving  and  susrtairing  the  optimum  po- 
tential flow  of  beneflts  from  renewable  re- 
sources on  a  balanced  and  timely  basis, 

(1)  the  National  Forest  System  Is  made  up 
of  diverse  lands,  in  iififerent  geographic  re- 
gions, with  many  ecological  associations 
which  vary  in  their  relation  to  the  lands  and 
people  In  each  region, 

(J)  the  National  Forest  System  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  continuing  yield  of  net  beneflts 
and  resources  for  the  enjoyment  and  well- 
being  ai  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
tbat  tbe  cltteens  of  tHe  United  States  expect, 
and  are  entitled  to  receive,  tbe  full  yield  of 
beneflts  and  resources  as  set  torth  in  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustained- Yield  Act  of  1960 
(18  UjS.C.  528-531);  and  that  there  wUl  be 
a  continuing  demand  for  the  beneflts  and 
resources  available  frem  the  National  Forest 
System. 

(k)  It  is  essential  tliat  the  organization  of 
■ervice  to  be  provided  to  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Forest  Service  sball  be 
designed  and  maintained  to  meet  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  needs  commensurate 
with  the  relative  eavironmental  and  eco- 
nomic beneflts  and  coets. 

Sec.  3.  Renewable  Rbsottrce  AssEflSMEirr. — 
(a)  In  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of 
America's  renewable  reeources  of  tbe  forest, 
range,  and  otber  associated  lands  to  tike  Na- 
tion's social  and  economic  well-being,  and  at 
the  necessity  for  a  long  term  jyersepectlve  tn 


planning  and  imdertaklng  related  national 
renewable  resource  proeranas,  the  Secretarv 
of  Agrlcutture,  througa  the  Forest  Service 
eball  prepare  a  National  Renewable  Besouro^ 
Assessment  (hereinafter  called  the  'Assets- 
■aent").  The  Asseasmcnt  shall  be  prepared 
not  later  than  December  31,  1974,  and  shall 
b«  updated  during  1879  and  each  tenth  year 
thereafter,  and  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to — ■ 

(1)  an  analysis  of  present  and  anticipated 
Tj!>cp,  demand  for,  and  supply  of  these  renew- 
able reeourcee,  with  eoaelderation  of  the 
international  resource  situation,  and  an  em- 
phasis of  pertinent  sui^ly  and  demand  and 
price  relationship  trends; 

(2)  a  general  Inventory  of  these  present 
and  pot«'"ntial  renewable  resources  and  op- 
portunities for  improving  their  yield  of  tan- 
gible and  intangible  goods  and  services  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  Investment  costs 
and  direct  and  indirect  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(3)  a  descrtptjon  tA  Fewest  Service  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  in  research,  co- 
operative programs,  and  management  of  tbe 
National  Forest  System,  their  interrelation- 
ships, and  the  rolationsliips  of  these  programs 
and  re^x)nslbilities  to  ptibllc  and  private  ac- 
tivities; and 

(4)  a  discuEsion  of  important  policy  con- 
siderations, Iriv. s,  regulation.^,  and  other  fac- 
tors expected  to  Rigniflcantly  influance  aiid 
affect  the  use,  ownership,  and  management 
of  these  lands. 

(b)  To  as.stire  the  avBilabllity  cf  adequate 
data  and  scientlflc  Information  needed  fcr 
development  of  the  Assesssment,  eection  9  of 
the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  May  23,  1928 
(45  Stat.  702,  as  anoended,  16  U.S.C.  581h), 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  and  keep  cur- 
rent a  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  present  and  prospective  conditions  of 
and  requirements  for  tlie  renewable  resources 
of  the  forest  and  range  lands  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  aad  possessions,  and  ot 
the  supplies  of  such  renewable  resources,  in- 
cluding a  determination  of  the  present  and 
potential  productivity  of  the  laud,  and  of 
such  oWier  facts  as  may  be  necessary  and 
useful  in  the  determination  of  ways  and 
means  needed  to  balance  the  demand  for  aiid 
supply  of  these  renewable  resotirees,  benefitt 
and  uses  in  meeting  the  needs  of  tbe  people 
of  the  United  Statea  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  survey  and  analysis  under  suck 
plans  as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  aud 
equitable,  and  cooperate  with  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  each  State,  territory,  or  poeseasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  either  through 
them  or  directly  witih  private  or  other  agen- 
cies. There  Is  authorized  to  be  apipropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  RENrwABUE  JIesoubce  PaocaAM. — 
In  order  to  provide  for  consideration  and 
periodic  review  of  programs  for  management 
and  administration  of  the  National  Foreet 
System,  for  reeearcb.  for  cooperative  State 
and  private  programs,  and  for  conduct  of 
other  Forest  Service  activities  in  rebition  to 
the  andings  of  the  Assessment,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  President  a  Renewable  Resource  l^rogram 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Program")  which 
shaD  provide  in  t^aprof rlate  detail  for  pro- 
tection, management,  aiMl  developraent  of  tbe 
National  Forest  Bysteso,  intruding  forest  de- 
velopment roods  and  fa-alls,  for  cooperative 
programs  on  non-Fedemi  lands,  and  for  re- 
search. The  Program  «(hall  be  develt^ed  in 
accordanoe  witta  princtplea  set  forth  In  the 
MulttpIe-XJse  Sastained.Tlead  Aet  d  June  13, 
IMO  (74  Stat.  316;  18  V£.C.  fiX»-31),  the 
National  Eavlroajnental  PoUer  Act  ot  1009 
(86  Stat.  852;  43  U.SX:.  4321-47).  and  other 
applicable  legislation.  'The  Prograna  sbail  be 
prepared  not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
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to  cover  the  flve-year  period  beginning 
July  1.  1975,  and  at  least  each  of  the  four 
fiscal  decades  next  following  such  period  and 
shall  be  updated  no  later  than  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1980,  and  the  first  half  of  each  fifth  fiscal 
j'ear  thereafter  to  cover  at  least  each  of  the 
four  fiscal  decades  beginning  next  after  such 
updating.  The  Program  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  An  Inventory  of  a  full  range  of  specific 
needs  and  opportunities  for  both  public  and 
private  program  Investments.  The  Inventory 
shall  differentiate  between  activities  which 
are  of  a  capital  nature  and  tlioise  which  are 
of  an  operational  nature. 

(2)  Specific  identification  of  Program  cut- 
puts  results  anticipated,  and  benefits  associ- 
ate:! vrlth  investments  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  anticipated  costs  can  be  directly  com- 
pared with  the  total  related  benefits  and 
direct  and  Indirect  returns  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  A  discussion  of  priorities  for  accom- 
plishment of  inventoried  program  needs. 

Sec.  5.  National  Forest  System  Resource 
Inventories. — As  a  part  of  the  Assessm-'nt 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  develop 
and  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis  a  com- 
prehensive and  appropriately  detailed  inven- 
tory of  all  National  Forest  System  lands  and 
renewable  resources.  This  inventory  shall  be 
kept  current  so  as  to  reflect  changes  in  ccn- 
ditlons  and  identify  :iew  and  erncrgiag  re- 
sources and  values. 

Sec.  6.  National  Forest  System  Resotj2CE 
Planning. —  (a)  As  a  part  of  the  Program 
provided  for  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop,  maintain,  and,  as 
appropriate,  revise  land  and  resource  use 
plans  for  units  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, coordinated  with  the  land  use  planning 
processes  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  use  plans,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
systematic  iuterdisciplinary  approach  to 
achieve  integrated  consideration  of  physical, 
biological,  economic,  and  other  sciences. 

Sec.  7.  Cooperation  in  P.nsoincE  Plan- 
ning— The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
the  Assessment,  resource  surveys,  and  Pro- 
grams prepared  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  States 
and  other  organizations  in  planning  the  pro- 
tection, use,  and  management  of  renewable 
resources  on  non-Federal  land. 

Sec.  8.  National  Participation. —  (a)  In 
order  that  the  optimum  beneflts  will  be  bet- 
ter assured  to  each  generation  of  citizens  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  such 
paiiiiclpatlon,  including  public  hear'ngs, 
meetings,  and  advisory  groujjs.  as  he  deems 
tppropriate  and  has  provided  for  by  regula- 
tion for  the  de\'elopment  of  the  Assessment, 
Program,  resource  inventories,  and  planning 
provided  for  In  this  Act. 

(b)  On  the  date  Congress  first  convenes 
In  1975  and  following  each  updating  of  the 
Assessment  and  the  Program,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  when  it  con- 
venes, the  Assessment  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  and  the  Program  as  set 
forth  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Congress  shall  hold  public  bear- 
legs  on  said  Assessment  and  Program,  and 
within  one  year  after  submission  to  the  Con  ■ 
gress.  the  Congress  shall  by  resolution  estab- 
lish a  statement  of  policy  which  shall  be  a 
(Tuide  to  the  President  in  framing  fiscal  budg- 
ets for  Forest  Service  and  related  agencies 
activities  for  the  five  or  ten  year  Program 
period  beginning  during  the  term  of  such 
Congress. 

(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  convening, 
each  Congress  shall  publicly  review  the  state 
ment  of  policy  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  and  make  such  modifications  aa 
mny  be  necessary  to  provide  a  guide  to  the 
President  in  framing  the  budgets  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  during  ttie  two  fiscal 
years  beginning  thereafter. 


(e)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  budget  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  requests  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
covering  Forest  Service  and  related  agencies' 
activities  shall  express  In  qualitative  and 
quantitative  terms  the  extent  to  which  the 
Programs  and  policies  projected  under  that 
budget  meet  the  policies  establlslied  by  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  In  any  case  in  which 
svich  budget  so  presented  recommends  a 
cour.-;e  which  fails  to  meet  the  policies  so 
estalsUshed,  the  President  shall  specifically 
set  f;.'rth  the  reason  or  reasons  for  so  recom- 
menciing  and  shall  state  his  reason  or  reasons 
for  requesting  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
lesser  programs  or  policies  presented: 
Proi'ided,  That  amounts  appropriated  for 
purposes  covered  by  the  resolution  described 
in  subsection  (c),  as  modified  shall  be  ex- 
ponded  for  the  purposes  for  which  appro- 
priated, except  to  the  extent  that  (1)  the 
appropriation  Act  provides  specifically  for 
discretion  as  to  such  expenditures,  or  (2)  the 
President  finds  that  because  of  evei^.ts  oc- 
curring subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  such 
appropriation  Act,  such  expenditvire  would 
fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  Congress  In  its  oversight 
responsibilities  and  Improve  the  accounta- 
bility of  agency  expenditures  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 
which  evaluates  the  component  elements  of 
the  Program  required  to  be  prepared  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  which  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the 
nunual  fiscal  budget  commencing  with  the 
third  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  Tl^e-se  annual  evaluation  reports  shall 
set  forth  progress  in  implementing  the  Pro- 
pram  required  to  be  prepared  by  section  4  of 
this  Act  together  with  accomplishments  of 
this  Program  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives 
cf  the  Assessment.  Objectives  should  be  set 
forth  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms 
aad  accomplishments  should  be  reported 
accordin.^ly.  The  report  shall  contain  appro- 
priate meastirements  of  pertinent  costs  and 
benefits.  The  evaluation  shall  assess  the 
balance  between  economic  factors  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  Program  benefits  shall 
be  considered  in  a  broad  context  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  environmental 
quality  factors  such  as  esthetics,  public 
access,  wildlife  habitat,  recreational  and 
wilderness  ufe,  and  economic  factors  such  as 
the  excess  of  cost  savings  over  the  value  of 
foregone  benefits  and  the  rate  of  return  on 
renewable  resources. 

(h)  The  repwrts  shall  Indicate  plans  for 
implementing  corrective  action  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  where 
warranted. 

(1)  The  reports  shall  be  stnictured  for 
Congress  In  concise  summary  form  with 
necessary  detailed  data  In  appendices. 

Src.  9.  N.^TioNAL  Forest  System  Proc.r.mi 
Elements. —  (a)  Tl-ie  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  will  assure  that  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  National  Forest  System  Is  in 
full  accord  with  tbe  concepts  for  multiple 
tise  and  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices o.i  set  forth  in  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C.  523-531). 
To  further  these  concepts,  the  Congress 
hereby  sets  the  year  2000  as  the  target  year 
when  the  renewable  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  shall  be  in  an  operating 
posture  whereby  all  backlogs  of  needed  treat- 
ment for  their  restoration  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  current  basis  and  the  major  portion  of 
planned  intensive  multiple-use  sustained- 
yield  mansgement  procedures  shall  be  in- 
stalled and  operating  on  an  environmentally 
sound  basis.  The  annual  budget  shall  con- 
tain requests  for  funds  for  an  orderly  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  such  backlogs:  Protnded, 
That  when  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  (1)  the 


backlog  of  areas  that  will  benefit  by  such 
treatment  has  been  eliminated,  (2)  the  cost 
of  treating  the  remainder  of  such  area  ex- 
ceeds the  economic  and  environmental  t>ene- 
fits  to  be  secured  from  their  treatment,  or 
(3)  the  total  supplies  of  the  renewable  re- 
source of  the  United  Slates  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  American 
people,  the  budget  reqviest  for  these  ele- 
ments of  restoration  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

(b)  The  Congrnss  declares  that  the  instal- 
lation of  a  proper  system  of  transportation 
to  service  the  National  Fore.st  System,  as  !; 
provided  for  in  Public  Law  88-d57.  the  Ac^ 
of  October  13.  19G4  (IG  U.S.C.  532-5381,  shall 
be  carried  forward  in  time  to  meet  antici- 
pated needs  on  an  economical  and  environ- 
mentally sound  basis,  and  the  method  chosen 
for  financing  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  transportation  system  should 
be  such  as  to  enhance  local,  regional,  ani 
national  benefits.  If  for  any  fiscal  >-ear  ths 
budget  request  for  appropriations  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  (tncludmg  the 
r-mouut  available  under  the  fourteenth 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Forest  Serv- 
ice" of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (16  U.S.C. 
£01 )  1 ,  Is  less  than  the  amounts  authorized 
therefor,  or  a  portion  of  such  appropriation 
Is  subsequently  Impounded,  the  amount  of 
construction  under  clause  (2)  of  the  Act  of 
October  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  535),  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  below  such 
amount  of  financing  during  the  preceding 
fir-cal  year  by  an  equivalent  sum.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  Impoundin;; 
i;;cludes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  budget  authority 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
v..se)  appropriated  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  and  the  termination  of 
authorized  projects  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made,  and 

(2)  any  other  t>-pe  of  Executive  action  or 
Inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  authorized  budget 
authority  or  the  creation  of  obligations  by 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations  as 
specifically  authorized  by  law  for  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  tralis. 

In  applving  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Act  of  October  13.  1964  (16  U.S.C.  532-538), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  avoiding  actions  which  may  unduly  im- 
pair revenues  received  and  thus  affect  ad- 
versely payments  to  particular  counties 
within  the  National  Forest  System  made  un- 
der the  sixth  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Forest  Service"  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913 
(16  U.S.C.  600),  or  under  section  33  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1012),  but  nothing  In  this  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  reduce  timber  sale  offerings 
with  provisions  for  purchaser  road  con- 
struction, the  net  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
Increase  revenues  from  which  such  pay- 
ments are  made  to  counties. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  National  Foefst  Ststtm  De- 
riNEn. — Coneress  declares  that  the  National 
Forest  System  con.sists  of  units  of  forest, 
ran^e,  and  related  lands  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  united  Into 
a  nationally  significant  system  dedicated  to 
the  long-term  benefit  for  present  and  future 
generations,  and  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  include  all  such  areas  into 
one  integral  system.  The  "National  Forest 
System"  shall  Include  all  national  forest 
lands  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States,  all  national 
forest  lands  acquired  through  purchase,  ex- 
change, donation,  or  other  means,  the  na- 
tional grasslands  and  land  utilization  proj- 
ects administered  under  title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat.  625, 
7  use.  1010-1013)  and  other  lands,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein  which  are  administered 
by  the  Ft»est  Service  or  are  designated  for 
administration  tbrougli  tbe  Forest  Service 
as  a  part  of  said  system. 
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(b)  OscANizATiON. — ^The  mi-the-ground 
field  offices,  field  supervisory  offlcee,  and  re- 
gional ofllcea  of  tbe  Forest  Service  sball  be 
BO  situated  as  to  provide  the  optimum  level 
of  convenient,  useful  services  to  the  public, 
giving  priority  to  the  maintenance  and  lo- 
cation of  facilities  In  rural  areas  and  towns 
near  the  national  forest  and  Forest  Service 
program  locations  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  In  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of 
standards  In  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 30,  1970  (84  Stat.  1383),  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  protect, 
develop,  and  enhance  the  environment 
of  certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the 
engrossment  of  8.  2296  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clerical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL    OP    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE    ON    HEALTH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  on  health,  now 
at  the  desk,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee (Ml  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Good  health  is  basic  to  the  well-being 
of  any  society,  as  basic  as  education,  jobs 
and  Individual  liberties.  Improving  the 
level  of  health  In  America  and  assuring 
that  all  Americans  have  financial  access 
to  quality  health  care  remains  a  top  pri- 
ority of  this  Administration. 

By  world  standards,  the  health  of 
Americana  is  good,  and  our  health  care 
system  Is  capable  of  delivering  the  finest 
and  most  modem  care  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

But  there  are  still  inequities  and  de- 
ficiencies. Improvements  can  and  must 
be  made. 

The  objectives  we  seek  for  health  care 
in  this  country  can  be  simply  stated: 

— We  want  all  Americans  to  have  the 
necessary  financial  resources  to  pur- 
chase the  health  care  they  need  at 
reasonable  prices. 


— We    want   an    adequate   supply   of 
health  professionals— doctors,  nurses 
and  others — to  serve  our  communi- 
ties. 
— We  want  a  full  range  of  health  serv- 
ices to  be  used  efficiently  by  those 
who  need   them;   over-use   is  poor 
health  care  and  bad  economics. 
— And  we  want  a  strong  research  pro- 
gram to  find  ways  to  prevent  and 
cure  diseases. 
These  are  common  objectives  all  rea- 
sonable people  can  agree  on.  But  we  must 
also  reach  a  consensus  on  how  best  to 
achieve  them. 

Neither  the  private  sector  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acting  alone  can  assure 
financial  access  to  care  for  all,  improve 
the  quality  of  services,  and  guarantee 
that  biomedical  research  is  both  support- 
ed and  utilized.  We  must  rely  instead 
upon  a  partnership  among  private  phy- 
sicians and  institutions.  State  and  local 
authorities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— a  partnership  that  builds  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  present  system  and  gives 
it  new  vitality. 

We  have  already  made  great  progress. 
By  strengthening  and  expanding  our 
partnership,  we  can  eichieve  even  more. 
I  have  alreadj-  proposed  an  integrated 
strategy  that  includes  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan  as  well  as  rapid 
development  of  Professional  Standard 
Review  Organizations,  continuation  of 
price  controls  in  the  health  sector,  and 
increased  biomedical  research  funding. 
I  am  recommending  other  health  pro- 
posals on  planning  and  health  manpower. 
Taken  together,  these  measures  repre- 
sent a  realistic  and  effective  health  strat- 
egy for  the  1970's — a  strategy  to  improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  In  this  message,  I  want  to  review 
the  components  of  that  strategy  and  out- 
line the  additional  proposals  that  the 
administration  will  soon  be  sending  to 
the  Congress. 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    tNSCrRANCE 

Today  the  health  insurance  possessed 
by  many  Americans  is  often  inadequate 
or  encourages  misuse  of  the  health  care 
system.  Usually  it  pays  for  a  stay  in  the 
hospital,  but  not  for  visits  to  the  doc- 
tor's oflSce.  It  will  pay  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  days  in  the  hospital.  Often  it 
fails  to  cover  prescription  and  life-sav- 
ing drugs,  or  preventive  services  for  the 
young,  or  mental  health  care.  Finally, 
while  it  often  encourages  unnecessary 
use  of  expensive  services  in  the  short  run. 
it  fails  to  protect  our  citizens  against  the 
massive  financial  loss  from  catastrophic 
illness  in  the  long  run. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  that  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress two  weeks  ago  would  correct  these 
and  other  deficiencies.  Our  plan  would 
provide  a  very  comprehensive  package  of 
health  services.  It  includes  preventive 
health  services  for  children  and  preg- 
nant mothers,  dental  care  for  children, 
and  mental  health  care  for  all.  It  would 
provide  for  free  choice  of  care,  whether 
from  traditional  fee-for-servlce  physi- 
cians or  from  pre-paid  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide incentives  to  control  costs.  It  would 
also  eliminate  duplicate  billing  and  ac- 
counting procedures  lor  both  patients 
and  providers.  Most  importantly,  it  would 


remove  the  threat  of  family  bankruptcy 
due  to  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness 
Placing  health  benefits  within  the  R. 
nancial  reach  of  all  Americans  is  the 
central  element  of  our  health  strategy 
for  the  1970 's.  But  such  benefits  alone 
are  not  enough. 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW 

Under  my  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance proposal,  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  now  be- 
ing established  by  law  would  be  expand- 
ed to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care 
for  all. 

As  presently  contemplated,  there  will  be 
a  nationwide  system  of  locally  run  phy- 
sician organizations  which  will  review 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
care  delivered  to  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  beneflci- 
aries.  These  new  organizations,  called 
PSROs,  provide  great  potential  for 
bringing  about  improvements  in  health 
care  practices  by  the  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  health  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

This  program  is  a  unique  Federal  ef- 
fort. It  recognizes  that  physicians  at  the 
local  and  State  level  are  best  suited  to 
judge  quality  and  appropriateness  of 
care.  Individual  PSRO's  will  be  establish- 
ed and  operated  by  local  physicians,  al- 
though the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
the  operating  costs.  A  number  of  PSRO's 
are  expected  to  be  designated  and  set  into 
operation  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

CONTROLLING  HEAI.TH  COSTS 

Assurance  of  quality  la  not  enough.  We 
must  also  avoid  the  cost  infiatlon  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Our  health  insurance  pro- 
posal would  call  for  States  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  insurance  carriers  and 
establish  sound  procedures  for  cost  con- 
trol. Until  these  or  other  controls  are  in 
place.  I  recommend  that  our  present  au- 
thorities to  control  health  care  costs  be 
continued.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for 
such  authority. 

Between  1969  and  1D71,  when  con- 
sumer prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5.3  percent,  medical  care  services  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
7.7  percent  a  year,  with  hospital  costs 
rising  by  over  13  percent  each  year.  In 
these  years  leading  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
the  health  industry  was  the  most  infla- 
tionary sector  in  the  American  economy. 
As  such,  it  was  a  special  economic  prob- 
lem requiring  special  regulations. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  controls 
brought  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  in 
medical  prices  down  from  7.3  percent  to 
3.7  percent  in  1972  and  4.4  percent  in 
1973.  The  1973  rate  was  below  the  general 
rate  of  inflation.  But  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  still  strong  in  the  medical  field, 
so  that  we  must  maintain  Federal  con- 
trols until  other  measures  are  adopted 
imder  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance. 

IMPROVING   HEALTH  SERVICE   DISTRIBUTION 

Improved  professional  standards  and 
sensible  cost  controls  should  be  comple- 
mented by  improvements  in  health 
services. 

Presently,  much  of  our  health  care  is 
delivered  in  a  hit-or-ml.ss  fashion.  Too 
few  American  communities  know  how  to 
balance  their  health  services  properly. 
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There  are  too  many  hospital  beds  in 
many  communities  and  not  enough  out- 
patient services;  few  communities  are 
capable  of  delivering  high-quality  emer- 
gency medical  care;  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals delivering  primary  health  care. 
These  problems  could  grow  more  serious. 
Removal  of  financial  barriers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  create  new  demands  on  our 
health  care  delivery  system. 

We  must  develop  a  better  capacity  to 
forecast  and  anticipate  health  needs 
rather  than  having  to  react  hurriedly 
after  the  fact.  The  delivery  of  health  care 
must  be  planned  and  guided  in  the  States 
and  communities  by  those  persons  who 
best  understand  the  health  problems  of 
the  people  and  localities  concerned. 

There  are  many  concrete  steps  to  be 
taken.  For  example,  we  must  maintain 
our  efforts  to  demonstrate  for  local  com- 
munities the  benefits  of  compreherusive 
emergency  medical  cnre  systems.  We 
must  also  maintain  our  newly  enlarged 
capacity  to  produce  well  trained  health 
professionals,  we  should  continue  to  pro- 
\1de  incentives  to  train  primarj-  care 
physicians  and  we  should  demonstrate 
ways  of  bringing  services  of  physicians 
into  rural  and  inner  city  areas  v.  here  doc- 
tor shortages  exist.  Further,  we  must  im- 
prove our  methods  of  quickly  converting 
research  findings  into  physicians'  prac- 
tice. The  Nation  should  perfect  a  system 
where  scarce  lifesaving  tcclmology  is 
available  to  serve  all  those  who  need  its 
benefits. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  must  en- 
courage State,  local,  and  private  authori- 
ties to  modify  some  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations and  laws  relating  to  health 
regulation,  licensing,  planning,  produc- 
tion, and  manpower  allocation. 

Existing  planning  agencies  have  fp„ced 
these  issues  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
Some  have  performed  well,  helping 
States  and  communities  plan  for  new 
and  improved  health  resources  in  a  ra- 
tional, orderly,  and  economical  way. 
Others,  however,  have  failed  to  bring 
about  material  improvements  in  tlie 
health  care  system  and  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  demands  of  the  future. 

HEALTH    PLANNING 

We  will  shortly  be  submitting  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  support  local  health 
planning  boards  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  pubUc,  health  care  providers, 
insurers,  health  educators  and  elected 
ofScials.  These  boards  would  prepare 
comprehensive  health  plans  for  health 
care  deUvery  systems  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  areas. 
States  would  continue  to  have  the  pri- 
mary role  of  approving  new  facilities 
and  would  receive  assistance  in  monitor- 
ing rate  increases  in  the  health  industry. 

The  boards  would  assume  the  present 
planning  activities  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Program,  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service,  and  the  Hill- 
Buiton  program,  all  of  which  now  over- 
lap at  the  local  level.  They  would  coordi- 
nate the  planning  and  activities  of  health 
care  providers,  third-party  financing  or- 
ganizations, health  educational  institu- 
tions, and  government  within  each  area 


in  order  to  promote  high  quality  care  for 
the  public  good.  They  would  also  advise 
on  Federal  health  grants  in  the  areas 
served  to  ensure  consistency  of  such 
activities  with  regional  plans. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  HE.^LTH   MANPOWER 

Our  most  important  health  care  re- 
source is  health  manpower.  It  is  this  re- 
.source  upon  which  all  d.^ie  depends.  As- 
suring that  there  are  enough  health  pro- 
frs'=;ior.als  of  the  right  kind  available  in 
tlie  ri?;ht  place  to  provide  the  needed 
rare  is  one  of  our  most  challenging 
health  delivery  problems. 

The  number  of  U.S.  medical  and  osteo- 
patiiic  schools  has  grown  from  92  in  19C3 
to  121  in  1D74.  Total  enrollment  increased 
60  percent  Irom  33,072  to  53,100  and 
graduates  increased  over  40  percent, 
from  7,631  to  10,900.  These  increases  in 
healih  manpower  encourage  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation's  total  supply  of 
health  professionals  is  becoming  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  needs  during  the  next 
decade.  In  fact,  oversupply  in  tlie  ag- 
gregate could  pos.'sibly  become  a  r-roblem. 

Without  major  alterations  in  either 
present  enrollments  in  domestic  schools 
or  immigration  patterns  of  foreign- 
trained  doctors,  we  estimate  that  the 
number  of  physicians  by  1985  will  ap- 
proximate 500,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
at  least  50  percent  over  1970,  and  would 
be  more  than  three  times  the  expected 
growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  population  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Accordingly,  tlie 
number  of  physicians  per  100,000  popu- 
lation should  increase  from  li39  in  1970 
to  as  high  as  217  in  1985. 

Ironically,  the  increase  in  overall  phj'- 
sician  supply  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  maldistribution.  Some  rural  and  inner 
city  areas  still  lack  a  sufficient  supply  of 
general  practitioners,  and  many  areas 
lack  certain  medical  specialists.  We  must 
now  shift  our  attention  av,-ay  from  a  con- 
cern with  aggregate  numbers  toward  an 
emphasis  on  solving  specific  health  man- 
power problems. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    INCENTIVES 

We  wiU  soon  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  designed  to  maintain  present 
enrollments  but  also  to  gradually  shift 
the  method  of  support  for  medical  edu- 
cation from  general  institutional  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  direct  assistance  to 
medical  students  through  individual 
loans  smd  scholarships.  Fimds  provided 
directly  to  institutions  will  be  targeted 
on  special  projects  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  more  pri.nary  care  physicians. 

We  shall  also  continue  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  expand  the  training  and  the 
effective  use  of  physician  assistants. 
Some  3,300  of  these  new  health  profes- 
sionals are  now  being  trained  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  initiaiives.  They  are 
demonstrating  that  they  can  enable 
physicians  to  practice  more  efficiently 
and  thereby  extend  their  skills  to  more 
patients.  Their  services  would  be  reim- 
bursable imder  our  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Other  measures  that  I  have  proposed 
would  assme  that  qualified  students 
would  be  able  to  receive  trahiing  in 
health  education  institutions  regardless 
of  financial  barriers.  Under  my  proposed 
scholarship      legislation,      scholarships 


would  be  offered  to  any  student  who 
agrees  to  serve  in  programs  or  short- 
age areas  of  national  need  after  gradua- 
tion. I  am  also  proposing  to  increase  the 
upper  limits  on  guaranteed  loans.  The 
loan  guarantee  program  would  provide 
larger  annual  loans  to  students  with  re- 
payment defciTed  until  after  graduation. 
These  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
those  sceld-'-ig  education  in  the  health 
professions,  but  would  be  available  in 
all  fields.  Loans  for  education  costs  are 
a  particularly  appropriate  financing 
mechanism  for  health  professionals  who 
can  look  forward  to  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable lifetime  earnings. 

ENCOURAGING  HEALTH  HIAINTZKANCX 

ORGANXZATIONS 

One  of  our  major  initiatives  to  improve 
the  access  to  care  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions, lu  certain  instances,  HMO's  have 
proved  their  abiMty  to  deliver  quaUty 
health  care  to  people  when  and  where 
they  need  It  at  prepaid  premium  rates. 
It  may  be  pos.'^ible  to  use  tliis  mechanism' 
to  extend  health  care  sei^vices  into  un- 
dersei-ved  areas  where  individual  health 
practitioners  are  unavailable. 

Since  1970  we  have  been  seeking  direct 
authority  to  demonstrate  the  HMO  con- 
cept more  broadly.  This  past  December 
29,  I  signed  legislation  into  law  wliich 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  HMO's 
ui  many  different  settings. 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $125  mil- 
lion for  1974  and  1975  to  begin  this  im- 
portant new  program.  We  expect  to  fund 
170  HMO's  during  the  hfe  of  this  legis- 
lation. Our  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance Plan  would  require  employers  to 
also  offer  HMO  care  where  available,  a 
provision  that  we  believe  will  further  pro- 
mote HMO  development. 

We  will  use  Federal  funds  to  support 
feasibility  and  planning  studies,  to  pay 
initial  development  costs,  and  to  sub- 
sidize initial  operating  deficits  of  HMO's 
for  the  first  three  years.  In  addition,  loan 
guarantees  will  be  offered  to  profit-mak- 
ing HMO's  in  medically  underserved 
areas  for  planning,  initial  development 
and  initial  operating  deficits. 

The  HMO  law  I  signed  represents  an 
important  response  to  the  challenge  of 
finding  better  ways  to  improve  health 
care  for  the  American  people.  It  will 
build  on  the  partnership  that  already  ex- 
ists between  the  Federal  and  the  private 
sector  by  allowing  both  the  provider  and 
the  consumer  of  health  services  to  exer- 
cise the  widest  possible  freedom  of 
choice. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

Access  to  health  care  is  also  affected 
by  the  degree  to  which  our  citizens  exer- 
cise their  Individual  responsibility  to 
maintain  health,  prevent  serious  Illness, 
and  properly  use  the  health  services 
which  are  available  to  them.  By  accept- 
ing this  responsibility  and  acting  wisely, 
they  can  prolong  their  lives  and  prevent 
much  needless  disease  and  disability. 
They  can  also  make  full  and  efficient  use 
of  the  health  services  available  to  them. 

Yet  despite  major  efforts  and  invest- 
ment of  resources  by  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
necessary  knowledge  Is  not  reaching 
enough  of  our  people  and  that  many  peo- 
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pie  who  have  access  to  that  knowledge 
do  not  act  upon  it. 

During  the  past  year  I  received  the  re- 
port of  a  distinguished  group  of  profes- 
sional and  civic  leaders  whom  I  had  asked 
to  recommend  an  action  program  to  im- 
prove health  education  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  group  we  will  establish  an  ofiBce  of 
health  education  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
new  organization  will  bring  together  and 
coordinate  the  existing  fragmented 
health  education  efforts  now  imderway 
in  many  health  programs  and  agencies. 
It  will  also  evaluate  the  approaches  we 
now  use  in  attempting  to  encourage 
people  to  lead  healthier  lives  and  will 
develop  more  effective  educational 
techniques. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  work  with 
the  private  sector  to  develop  a  National 
Center  for  Health  Education.  While  the 
Federal  Government  will  assist  in 
launching  the  Center,  we  intend  that  it 
eventually  be  supported  by  private  funds. 

Potentially,  these  actions  could  sharply 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  health  edu- 
cation through  many  channels,  includ- 
ing our  schools,  mass  media,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  organizations  and 
the  health  care  system  itself. 

ASSVJLTSG    QUALITT    AND    SAFETT 

We  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  health  care  and  consumer  services 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  will  al- 
low physicians  to  monitor  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  services.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  hold  prom- 
ise for  delivering  quality  care  eflBciently 
to  great  numbers  of  people,  even  those 
in  rural  areas.  Demonstrating  improved 
emergency  medical  systems  can  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  quality  of  care 
rendered  in  situations  where  minutes 
mean  life  or  death. 

But  there  are  some  elements  of  per- 
sonal health  care  and  management 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  in- 
dividual and  often  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  health  care  system.  One  such  area 
is  protection  against  unsafe  food,  drugs, 
coKmetics  and  medical  devices. 

This  year  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  $200  million  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  an  increase 
of  $35  million.  "Hiese  added  funds  would 
allow  the  FDA  to  intensify  its  inspection 
activities  and  increase  its  research. 

Furthermore,  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  swift  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  proposed  last  year  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  medical  devices.  This  new  author- 
ity is  essential  if  we  are  to  assure  that 
new  technology  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  is  both  safe  and 
effective. 

Legislation  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  would  upgrade  the  quality  of 
foods  and  drugs  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can pubhc.  These  amendments  would: 

— Broaden  inspection  authority. 

^Broaden  FDA's  authority  to  inspect 
quality  control  records  in  food,  drug, 
device  and  coemetic  factories. 

— Authorize  FDA  to  require  needed 
record-keeping  and  reporting  for 
foods,  certain  drugs,  medical  devices, 
and  cosmetics. 


— Require  the  labels  of  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs  to  show  the  quantity  of 
all  active  ingredients. 
— Authorize  FDA  to  detain  products 
suspected  of  being  unsafe  or  con- 
taminated. 
FDA  has  also  initiated  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  Licensing,  registering  and  in- 
specting blood  banks.  This  extensive  pro- 
gram   should    significantly    reduce    the 
chances  of  blood  recipients  contracting 
hepatitis. 

IMPROVED    CARE    I^DR    THE    AGED 

In  1971  I  launched  a  major  new  initia- 
tive to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  our 
nursing  homes.  Since  then  we  have  work- 
ed with  State  governments  to  improve 
their  nursing  home  inspection  efforts, 
and  we  have  barred  substandard  facilities 
from  participating  in  our  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs.  Yet  many  long-term 
care  facilities  in  this  country  still  do  not 
meet  accepted  fire  and  safety  standards. 
This  .situation  must  be  corrected,  and  we 
are  taking  steps  to  improve  it. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare  issued  new 
standards  to  improve  the  quality  of 
medical  services  in  nuising  homes  caring 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients. 
Very  soon,  the  Department  will  issue  ad- 
ditional regulations  to  improve  the  medi- 
cal services  in  these  homes.  As  a  Nation 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  warehous- 
ing of  our  older  citizens  in  unsanitary 
and  unsafe  facilities.  They  have  given  us 
much.  In  return  they  deserve  quality  care 
in  their  declining  years  that  is  second  to 
none.  Our  efforts  to  expand  our  biomedi- 
cal knowledge  about  diseases  will,  of 
course,  improve  the  care  that  can  be 
rendered  in  nursing  homes. 

MEDICAL     RISEARCH 

In  addition  to  attacking  problems  of 
the  delivery  system  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing our  health  care,  we  must  also  con- 
tinue to  support  our  basic  scientific  re- 
search. It  is  this  work  that  will  tomorrow 
yield  the  remedies  to  diseases  that  affect 
our  people. 

We  will  continue  to  give  high  priority 
to  research  in  cancer  and  heart  disease 
because  these  two  diseases  together  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  deaths 
each  year.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  will  not  neglect  research  on  aging, 
arthritis,  neurological  diseases,  dental 
diseases,  and  other  major  health  prob- 
lems. 

SEEKING    A    CURE    POH    CANCER 

Cancer,  in  its  more  than  lOo  forms, 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating health  problems  confronting  man- 
kind. This  year,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute estimates  that  655,000  Americans 
will  develop  cancer,  and  335,000  will  lose 
their  lives  from  it.  Three  years  ago  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  I  announced 
that  the  conquest  of  cancer  was  to  be  a 
new  national  goal.  In  December  of  1971 
I  signed  the  National  Cancer  Act.  Since 
that  time,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
arid  other  institutes  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  accelerated  the 
drive  against  cancer. 

The  intensified  effoit  has  two  goals: 
First,  the  main  effort  Is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  knowledge  by  an 
intensive  and  coordinated  research  ef- 
fort throughout  all  medical,  biological, 
chemical    and   physical    sciences.    Sec- 
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ondly,  we  are  seeking  the  most  effective 
method  of  disseminating  across  the 
Nation  vital  information  on  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  cancer. 

In  1971,  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  were  approxi- 
mately $233  million.  For  fiscal  year  1975, 
I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
$600  million. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
bringing  the  results  of  research  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  a  maximum  nimiber  of 
people.  The  latest  advances  in  cancer 
therapy  are  being  made  widely  available 
throughout  the  coimtry  for  patients  with 
leukemia,  Hodgkin's  disease  and  other 
lymphomas.  We  will  assure  that  the 
newest  and  best  cancer  therapies  will  be 
available  to  the  medical  commimity.  Ma- 
jor studies  are  underway  at  several  in- 
stitutions to  detect  limg  cancer — the 
major  cancer  killer — at  Its  earliest  stages. 
In  addition,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  pooled  its  resources  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  to  open  20 
demonstration  centers  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  breast  cancer,  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  American  women  in 
their  reproductive  years. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important 
advances  in  our  cancer  program  dedi- 
cated to  informing  and  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  America  today,  while  continuing 
the  search  for  causes,  cures  and  means  of 
preventing  all  cancers. 

HEART    DISEASE    tESEARCH 

The  greatest  single  risk  to  health  and 
life  in  the  United  States  is  heart  disease. 
Collectively,  heart,  blood  vessel.  lung  and 
blood  disease  affect  more  than  30  million 
Americans.  High  blood  pressure  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  encountered  forms 
of  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease,  affect- 
ing an  estimated  23  million  adult  Amer- 
icans, or  between  10  and  15  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  in 
1972.  I  promised  to  giye  these  diseases 
increased  attention.  Later  that  year  I 
signed  into  law  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Limg  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 
To  implement  that  act,  I  have  requested 
appropriations  of  $309  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  an  increase  of  23  million 
over  this  year.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  Ml  research  to  prevent  heart  at- 
tacks and  high  blood  pressure.  The  pro- 
grams in  sickle  cell  disease  will  also  be 
continued. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEAUTH  PROGRESS 

We  have  long  recognized  that  health 
problems  are  universal  and  that  their 
solution  requires  international  collabora- 
tion. We  have  been  heavily  involved  with 
activities  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  we  have  worked  directly  with 
many  different  countries.  Among  the 
most  significant  of  these  bilateral  activi- 
ties is  our  recent  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  enjoyed  16  years  of  fruitful 
relationships  in  the  field  of  health.  From 
1958  until  1972.  under  a  general  ex- 
change treaty  between  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry, 
we  have  exchanged  many  of  our  best 
medical  scientists. 

Recently.  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  guest  of  the  Soviet  Health  Minister 
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Petrovsky.  Diu-ing  his  visit,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  new  Telex  link  between  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  In  Moscow  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  here  in  Washington.  This  new 
"health  line"  provides  the  kind  of  direct 
communications  necessary  for  successful 
fulfillment  of  the  program's  goals  and 
has  been  in  daily  use  since  its  inaugura- 
tion. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SMALLPOX 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever 
undertaken  to  improve  world  health  will 
soon  realize  its  goal — the  global  eradi- 
cation of  smallpox.  This  is  an  activity 
originally  endorsed  and  consistently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

The  Eighteenth  World  Health  Assem- 
bly in  1965,  at  the  initiative  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing worldwide  eradication  of  smallpox 
a  major  World  Health  Organization  ob- 
jective. When  the  program  began  in 
1966,  45  coimtries  reported  smallpox.  At 
the  end  of  1973.  this  number  had  been 
reduced  to  11.  In  1966.  smallpox  was 
endemic  in  25  countries.  Today  it  is  en- 
demic in  only  four.  In  the  Americas, 
where  smallpox  was  a  devastating  disease 
for  centuries,  not  a  case  has  been  re- 
ported since  April  1971. 

As  a  result  of  this  global  effort,  the 
probability  of  contracting  smallpox  in 
the  United  States  today  is  virtually  non- 
existent. There  has  not  been  a  docu- 
mented case  of  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  since  1949. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  results,  our 
Public  Health  Service  has  decided  that 
routine  immunization  of  children  should 
no  longer  be  required. 

CONCLUSION 

The  policies  outlined  in  this  message 
can  make  1974  a  pivotal  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  health  care  in  the  United  States. 
By  preserving  all  that  is  best  in  our  tra- 
ditional medical  system,  and  by  devising 
the  fairest,  most  efficient  means  to  deal 
with  health  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  we 
can  strike  a  uniquely  American  balance 
that  will  preserve  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  patient  and  health  profes- 
sional alike. 

"Health,"  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  "is  the  first 
requisite  after  morality."  Today,  as  we 
approach  our  Bicentennial  as  a  nation,  we 
can  lay  the  foundations  for  a  balanced 
health  care  system  that  will  convert  the 
age-old  ideal  of  high  quality  health  care 
for  all  into  a  new  American  reality.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  rapidly  on  the 
measures  I  am  proposing  to  achieve  the 
objective  we  all  share. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  20,  1974. 


OWLS  IN  THE  TOWER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bible  says,  "By  their  works,  ye  shall 
know  them."  Mr.  S.  DUlon  Ripley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, has  undertaken  a  work  by  which  I 
think  he  may  be  proud  to  be  known.  It  is 
the  work  of  restoring  owls  to  the  tower  of 
the  Smithsonian  castle. 

Owls  have  always  been  in  short  supply 
around  Washington.  I  think  it  will  be 


very  healthy  to  have  owls  of  all  kinds, 
with  or  without  feathers. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Ripley  will  be  success- 
ful in  attracting  owls  to  return  to  the 
Smithsonian.  It  will  Improve  the  repu- 
tation of  the  neighborhood.  I  hope  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  owls'  presence  will 
help  to  give  us  all  a  greater  sense  of  the 
need  for  wisdom  and  balance  and  per- 
spective, which  we  can  use  in  these  very 
dlfiScult  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Owls  in  the  Tower." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Owls  in  the  Tower 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  tower  of 
the  old  Smithsonian  castle  on  the  MaU  was 
Inhabited  by  owls,  as  all  self-respecting 
castle  towers  should  be.  But  the  wisdom  of 
the  mid-flftles  decided  that  the  world 
should  be  more  efficient  and  sanitary,  and 
so  the  owls  were  locked  out. 

A  decade  later.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  and  an  or- 
nithologist himself,  repented  on  behalf  of 
the  Smithsonian.  He  opened  the  castle 
windows  again  and  even  printed  an  owl  on 
the  Institution's  stationery.  No  takers:  the 
owls  refused  to  return. 

So  now  the  Smithsonian  Is  trying  an  ac- 
tive owl  resettlement  program  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  early  the 
other  morning  to  watch  a  pair  of  bam  owls 
(tytonidae)  being  moved  In.  Actually,  there 
wasn't  much  to  watch.  The  owls,  huddling 
close  in  a  small  wooden  cage,  looked  at  least 
as  scared  as  they  looked  wise. 

The  owls  will  be  confined  In  the  tower 
until  they  are  settled  and  feel  sufficiently 
at  home  to  nest  and  breed.  It  may  be  June 
before  that  happens  and.  accordingly,  until 
the  tower  windows  can  be  opened  to  aUow 
them  to  forage  their  own  food — mainly  rats, 
which,  alas,  are  abundant  on  the  Mall. 
Meanv.hile,  the  Smithsonian  has  recruited  a 
number  of  volunteers  who  take  turns  climb- 
ing four  steep  ladders  to  feed  the  birds. 

We  hope  the  owls  do  decide  to  make  the 
tower  their  free  home.  We  would  like  the.>;e 
ancient  sym*x)ls  of  wisdom  to  acknowledge 
an  important  change  In  man's  conventional 
wisdom.  All  that  efficiency  and  sanitizing, 
we  are  beginning  to  learn,  has  tended  to 
make  a  polluted  mess  of  the  earth.  We  seem 
willing  again  to  live  In  peace  with  owls  and 
the  rest  of  nature.  Let  us  hope  the  owls  are 
willing  to  live  with  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  am  happv  to  vield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "A  wise  old 
owl  .«at  in  an  oak.  The  more  he  heard,  the 
less  he  spoke  The  less  he  spoke,  the  more 
he  heard.  Whv  can't  v,e  all  be  like  that 
bird?"  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
presume  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  should 
be  in  order  following  that  oratory. 
[Laughter.  1 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  189— POSTHUMOUS 
RESTORATION  OF  FULL  RIGHTS 
OP  CITIZENSHIP  OF  GEN.  ROBERT 
E.LEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, neai'ly  3  years  ago,  on  March  10. 
1971.  I  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
posthumously  the  full  rights  of  citlzen- 


iitdp  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  That  legis- 
lation was  prompted  by  the  discovery  in 
the  National  Archives  in  1970  of  the  bona 
fide  amnesty  oath  signed  by  General  Lee. 
The  resolution,  imfortunately,  was  not 
acted  upon  before  the  92d  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  measure  today. 

Again  I  can  say.  as  a  Virginian.  I  take 
this  step  with  much  pride,  and  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  this 
belated  action  is  not  sectional  in  nature, 
but  rather  is  a  step  that  should  have  been 
taken  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  long  ago. 

I  could,  of  course,  speak  at  great  length 
on  the  subject  of  General  Lee's  ability  as 
a  military  commander  and  his  deeds  in 
the  service  of  Virginia  and  the  South.  I 
would  rather  emphasize  to  the  Senate  the 
sterling  character  of  General  Lee,  which 
has  stood  as  an  unequaled  example  of 
gentlemanly  demeanor,  both  in  victory 
and  adversity. 

Historians  have  long  recognized  the 
beneficial  effects  of  General  Lee's  con- 
duct subsequent  to  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Instead  of  harboring  bitterness  in 
his  heart,  General  Lee,  both  by  word  and 
deed,  put  his  full  effort  into  healing  the 
wounds  of  that  tragic  confiict.  His  ac- 
tions represented  the  noblest  attributes 
of  our  national  character  and  were  in 
full  accord  with  the  fervent  desire  for 
peaceful  reunion  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  President  Lincoln. 

I  regard  President  Lincoln  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  as  two  of  our  greatest  Ameri- 
cans. Their  character,  their  leadership, 
their  courage  and  their  ability  will  stand 
as  a  monument  for  all  time. 

Only  2  months  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House.  General  Lee  on 
June  13.  1865.  applied  to  President  John- 
son for  amnesty  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  piu-suant  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Amnesty  Proclamation  of  Msv  29, 
1865. 

In  furtherance  of  the  conciliaton-' 
spirit  and  fairness  he  displayed  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  soldiers  at  Appomatto>: 
Court  House,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
graciously  forwarded  the  request  to  the 
President  on  June  20,  1865.  Always  have 
I  been  impressed  with  the  magnanimity 
of  General  Grant.  The  endorsement  of 
General  Lee's  application  for  amnesty 
and  pardon  follows: 

Respectfully  forwnrded  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  the  President,  with  tho 
earnest  recommendation  that  this  applica- 
tion of  General  R.  E.  Lee  for  amnesty  and 
pardon  may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  recent  order  of  the 
President  to  accompany  applications  does 
not  accompany  this  for  this  renson.  as  I  am 
informed  by  General  Ord.  that  the  order  re- 
quiring it  has  not  reached  Richmond  when 
this  was  forwarded. 

Unknown  to  General  Lee  on  June  13. 
when  he  requested  amnesty  and  restora- 
tion of  citizenship,  w£ls  the  requirement 
that  an  oath  of  allegiance  accompany 
such  a  request. 

The  next  several  months  in  General 
Lees  life  were  busy  ones;  during  this 
period,  he  moved  to  Lexington,  Va..  and 
became  president  of  what  was  then 
Washington  College,  the  institution 
which  is  now  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 
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On  October  2,  K65,  General  Lee,  as  an 
exainple  to  the  people  of  the  South,  laid 
skside  his  role  as  a  military  leader  aod 
became  a  leader  of  youag  men.  On  that 
day  he  vas  inaugurated  president  of 
Washington  College  and  dedicated  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  preparing 
young  men  to  be  servants  of  the  reunited 
Stages  of  the  Union. 

On  that  same  day.  General  Lee.  ap- 
parently having  become  aware  of  the  re- 
quirement of  an  amnesty  oath,  appeared 
In  Lexington  before  Charles  A.  Etevidson, 
a  notary  public  for  the  county  of  Rock- 
iridge.  Va-.  to  whcm  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

I.  fiokert  £.  JLee.  ol  L<exlngtoii,  Virginia,  do 
so.emnlj  svear.  In  the  prew;nce  of  Almighty 
Go«J,  that  I  will  hmcefortti  TaitMully  snp- 
port,  jjTotect  »n<  defend  the  Const Itutlon 
of  tfae  nnlt«d  Stat«e.  and  tbe  Union  of  tbe 
States  tbociBder,  and  tJiat  I  will,  in  lUce 
manner,  afcidc  by  and  faithfully  sui^wrt  ail 
laws  and  proclamations  whicli  have  been 
znade  duriag  the  ezlsUng  rebeUion  with 
reference  to  the  emaACipation  o{  slaves,  so 
help  me  God. — Signed,  R.  E.  Lee. 

I  beliere  ve  can  eaXely  assume  that 
had  thit  oatii  teached  the  ha?ids  of  tbe 
President,  that  General  Lee's  citizenship 
would  have  been  restored  in  lull.  But  it 
was  kteL  for  Quite  some  period  of  time, 
and  was  discovered  only  a  few  yc  ars  ago. 

IH  tbe  1S70  winter  issue  of  Prologue, 
tbe  journal  of  tbe  Kationai  Archives, 
Mr.  Elmer  O.  Parker  wrote  an  excellent 
■article  describing  tJie  discovery  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  oath  amocig  tbe  State  Depart- 
waaxi  records  oC  tbe  National  Archives. 
Apparently  tbe  oatb  was  submitted  sepa- 
rately and  was  never  joined  to  GeneriU 
Lee's  neqitest  of  June  13.  Ig65. 

I  recile  these  facts  again  to  the  Sen- 
Ate  in  order  to  show  tb&t  General  Lee 
iuifiHed  every  re««iremeDt  for  tbe  res- 
taraUoB  of  bis  ritiirnnhip 

As  is  known  to  many,  od  February  15. 
1669,  tbe  outstanding  tzea&on  indict- 
ments against  General  Lee,  his  sons,  and 
14  otiaet  genend  officers  of  tbe  Con- 
lederacy.  were  di-smissed  by  tbe  United 
States.  ThBs.  the  cnly  bar  to  the  citisen- 
sbip  of  GeoeraJ  Lee  is  tbe  3d  secttoa 
of  tbe  14th  amendment  to  tbe  Consti- 
UiUoD^  which  provides  that  no  person 
who  has  previouelr  taken  an  oath  as  an 
officer  of  tbe  United  States  and  is  saba&- 
4uently  eneaged  in  rebeilioo  against  tbe 
same,  can  hold  office.  Tlie  anMndtnent 
provides  that  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds 
w>te  of  each  House,  can  remove  such  a 
disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  fee!  that  Congress 
slionld  act  now  to  restore  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Prasident,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  Oie  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion which  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate refere&ce  be  pnnled  in  the  Rkord 
at  this  point. 

Tbe  PRE8BQIMO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Ganmari.  Tbe  joint  resolution  win  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  priated  in  the  Recokb. 

Tlie   joint   resolution,   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Reooro,  is  as  follows: 
e.J.  Bjm.  les 

WtaeretB  tbte  entire  Nation  has  long  reoog- 
uu^i    ihe    ouietanding    virtues  «t 


patriotism,  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of 
Genera]  R.  E.  l>e,  and  h««  reoognleed  the 
contribution  of  Oeneral  Lee  in  bee.Ilng  tbe 
wounds  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 

WhereM.  in  order  to  further  the  goial  at 
reuoioa  of  this  country.  General  Lee,  on 
June  13,  1865,  applied  to  the  President  for 
amnesty  and  pardon  and  restoration  of  his 
rigbts  as  a  citizen,  and 

Whereas  this  request  was  favorat^y  en- 
<larsed  by  Oeneral  Uly»sf;»  S.  Grant  on  June 
16,  lasS.  and 

Whereas,  General  Lee's  full  citizenship 
was  not  restored  to  him  subaequeot  to  bis 
request  of  June  13,  1865,  for  the  reason  that 
no  acccmpanylng  oafh  of  allegiance  was  sub- 
mitted, and 

Whereas,  on  October  12.  1870,  General  I*e 
died,  still  denied  the  rteht  to  hcdd  any  office 
and  other  rights  of  citizenship,  and 

Whereas  a  recent  discovery  Iras  revealed 
that  General  Lee  did  In  fact  on  October  2, 
1865.  s'.vear  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Pniled  States  and  to  the  Union,  and 

Whereas  It  nppears  that  General  "hoe  thus 
fuinned  all  of  the  legal  as  ^ell  as  moral  rc- 
qulren-.ents  Incumbent  tipon  him  fcr  rest-ora- 
tion cf  his  citlzenihlp:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bt/  the  Senate  and  Rou-^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  UnSted  States  of  America 
iri  Congress  assembled  itiro-thirds  of  each 
Bouse  concurring  therein).  That,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  Amendment  14  of  the 
United  Stales  Constitution,  the  legal  dlr:- 
abJities  placed  upon  Oeneral  Lee  as  a  result 
of  his  senice  as  General  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virgiiiia  ara  removed,  and  that 
General  R.  E.  Lee  is  pcsthumotisly  restored 
to  the  full  rights  of  ciUzeaEhlp,  effective 
June  13,  1865. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimons  consent  that 
a  copy  of  General  Lee's  letter  of  June  13. 
1865,  to  President  Johnson;  liis  letter  of 
the  same  date  to  Oeneral  Grant ;  Generai 
Grants  oidorsement  of  Jime  16,  1865,- 
General  Grant's  letter  to  General  Lee  of 
Jxme  70.  1««5:  a  copy  of  the  oath  it^self, 
and  a  cop>-  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Parker 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
•wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bjcumoub.  Va..  June  13, 1SS5. 
His  Excellency  Ajnaurw  Johmson 

DtAM.  Ba:  Being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visiotu  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  in  tbe 
prorJ«jnation  cf  the  29th  ult.,  I  hereby  ap- 
ply for  the  benefits  and  full  restoration  of  sU 
right*  and  privileges  extended  to  those  en- 
cioeed  In  Its  terma.  I  0^du&ted  at  tbe  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  I\rtnt  in  June  1830; 
resigned  from  the  Dnlted  States  Army, 
April,  ISSI:  was  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  included  in  the  sorrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  AprU  9.  1865  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  Lee. 


RicHM^;riD,  June  13,  16C5. 
Lieut  Gen.  U  S  Glant, 
Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States: 

GEWHLfti.:  Upon  reading  the  President's 
proclatnstton  of  the  2»th  ultimo,  X  came  to 
{Uchmond  to  sscertala  what  wag  proper  or 
retjuired  cf  rne  to  do,  when  I  learned  that 
with  others  I  was  to  be  Indicted  for  trea.son 
by  the  grand  Jury  at  Nwfolk  I  had  supposed 
that  the  oAcers  and  men  of  the  Army  of 
NorOxern  Virgtnta  were,  by  the  terms  of  their 
surrender,  protected  by  tbe  Unlt«d  8t«tes 
Oovemment  from  molestation  ao  long  as 
they  conformed  to  its  condltlong  I  am  ready 
to  meet  any  charges  ttat  may  be  preferred 
against  me  I  do  not  wtsh  to  avoid  trial,  but 
If  I  am  correct  as  to  the  protection  granted 
by  ray  parole,  and  tjoa  not  to  be  pnjsecutad, 
I  desire  to  comply  witb  tbe  ptovlstons  of  the 


President's  proclamation,  and  therefore  in- 
clase  the  required  application,  which  I  t«. 
quest  in  that  event  may  be  acted  on.* 

I   am.   with  great  respect,   your   obedient 

servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 
(Indorsement] 

Headquastexs  Armies 
OF  THr  TjNrrED  States, 

June  16,  186S. 
In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroles 
at  Appomatox  Court  House,  and  since,  upon 
the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot  be  tried 
for  treason  bo  long  as  th«y  ol>6er\-e  the  terms 
of  their  parole.  This  is  my  undMstanding. 
Good  faith,  a£  wen  as  true  policy,  dictates 
that  we  shonld  observe  the  conditions  of 
that  conTentlon.  Bad  fallti  on  tbe  part  at  the 
Government,  or  a  construction  of  that  oon- 
yention  subjecting  officers  to  trial  for  trea- 
son,  would  produce  a  feeling  of  Insecurity  la 
tbe  minds  of  all  tJhe  paroled  officers  and  men 
If  so  disposed  they  might  even  regard  suth 
an  infraction  of  terms  by  the  Governmeiit 
as  an  entire  release  from  all  obligations  on 
their  part.  I  -will  ctate  further  that  the  ten:^ 
granted  by  me  met  Y.'ith  the  hearty  apprcna! 
of  the  PresMent  at  tb«  time,  and  of  Vtm 
country  generally.  The  action  of  Judge  Un- 
«ierwood.  In  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  in- 
jurious effect,  and  I  woold  ask  that  he  be 
ordered  to  quash  all  IxidlctmenLs  found 
against  paroled  priBoners  of  war,  and  to  de- 
sist frcm  further  prosecctlon  of  them. 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lient<:tiant-G^neral. 


HEATWjr.^RTEHS   APMIKS 

OF  THE  UNTrrD  STATES, 

WashiagUm,  June  20,  lt65. 
General  R.  E.  Ijee. 

Richmtytid,  Ya.: 

Your  communications  of  date  of  the  13tii 
instant,  stating  the  steps  you  had  taken 
after  reading  the  President's  proclamatlau 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  xvlth  a  view  of  complyteg 
with  its  provisions  wbea  yon  learned  that. 
with  others,  you  were  to  be  indicted  for  trea- 
son by  the  grand  Jury  at  Korfolk;  that  you 
bad  supposed  the  officers  aad  men  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  by  the  terms 
of  their  surrender  protected  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  molestation  so  long 
as  they  coDformed  to  tts  conditions;  that 
you  were  ready  to  meet  any  charges  that 
might  be  preferred  against  you,  and  dici  not 
wtBh  to  avoid  trial,  but  that  U  yon  were 
cofrect  as  to  the  protection  gra<it«d  by  your 
parol«.  and  weire  not  to  be  proeecuted,  yoa 
desired  to  avail  yourself  of  the  President's 
amnesty  proclamation,  and  enclosing  an  ap- 
plication therefor,  with  the  reqtiest  that  te 
that  event  It  be  acted  on,  has  been  received 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  wttfe 
the  following  opinion  eadoraed  thereon  by 
mr : 

"In  my  opinion  that  ot&oetrB  and  men  pa- 
ruled  at  Appojnattox  Court-House,  aj.d  sirxe. 
upon  the  E.-une  terms  glv«n  to  Lee,  car.r;ot  be 
tried  for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  ti^ 
terms  of  their  parole.  Thte  is  my  unrlerrtanrt- 
Jng  Good  faith,  as  well  afl  true  policy  dictatee 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of  that 
convention.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  contraction  of  that  convention 
subjecting  the  offieor*  to  trail  for  treason. 
would  produce  a  feeling  of  Insecurity  in  the 
mind.-,  of  all  the  paroled  officers  and  men 
If  so  disposed  thfy  might  even  regard  such 
an  Infraction  of  terms  by  the  Government  as 
an  entire  release  from  all  obligations  en 
their  part.  I  will  state  further  that  the  terms 
tranted  by  me  met  viiLli  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  The  action  of  Judge  Under- 
wood, In  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  Injurl- 
oiir  effect,  end  T  would  B.«k  that  he  be  or- 
dered to  fnia'-h  all  IndJotB  found  agalnrt  pa- 
roled prisoners  of  war,  »n4^  to  destet  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  them." 

This  opinion,  I  am  Informed,  U  isubttai;- 
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tlaliy  tbe  same  as  that  enteiiAlned  by  the 
Government.  I  have  forwarded  your  applica- 
tion for  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the  President, 
with  the  following  endorsement  thereto: 

•Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  the  President,  with  the 
earnest  recommendation  that  this  applica- 
tion of  General  R.  E.  Lee  for  amnesty  and 
pardon  may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  recent  order  of  the 
President  to  accompany  applications  does 
not  accompany  this  for  the  reason,  as  I  am 
informed  by  General  Ord,  the  order  requir- 
ing it  had  not  reached  Richmond  when  this 
was  forwarded. 

U.  S.  Grant, 
tteiifenant-Genero/." 

Office  of 

Notary  Public, 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  October  2nd,  1865. 

AMNESTY     OATH 

I,  Robert  E,  Lee  of  Lexington,  Virginia  do 
solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  existing  rebeUion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help 
me  God. 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
2nd  day  of  October  1865. 

Chas.  a.  Davidson, 

Notary  Public. 

Why  Was  Lee  Not  Pardoned? 
(By   Elmer   Oris   Parker) 

Archivists  have  recently  discovered  Robert 
E.  Lee's  oath  of  amnesty  among  State  De- 
partment records  in  the  National  Archives. 
To  those  historians  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  who  believe  that  Lee  did  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  amnesty  this 
may  come  as  a  surprise. 

Pacing  an  indictment  for  treason,  Lee  read 
In  Richmond  newspapers  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29,  1866,  "to 
Induce  all  persons  to  return  to  their  loyalty." 
Lee  immediately  informed  Gen.  Ulysses  8. 
Grant  that  he  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  and  enclosed 
"the  required  application."  It  was  not  in  or- 
der for  it  was  not  accompanied  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
oath  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Lee's  action  was  premature. 

General  Grant  attempted  to  Justify  the 
absence  of  the  oath.  He  explained  to  the 
President  that  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Virginia  at  Rich- 
mond, Informed  him  that  the  order  requir- 
ing it  had  not  reached  the  city  when  Lee's 
application  was  forwarded.  Grant,  therefore, 
eami>stly  recommended  that  aniuesty  and 
pardun  be  granted  the  old  warrior. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  had  been  elected  president 
of  Washington  College  and  had  proceeded  on 
"Traveller"  by  easy  paces  to  Lexington  where 
he  was  inaugurated  on  October  2.  This  was 
an  ImporUnt  day  in  his  life.  Not  only  did 
he  take  up  the  life  of  a  useful  citizen,  he 
also  subscribed  to  the  amnesty  oath,  thereby 
complying  fully  with  the  provisions  of  John- 
son's proclamation.  Thtis,  Lee  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  he  would  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  fuU  citizenship. 

But  this  never  happened.  Secretary  of 
Bute  William  H.  Seward  gave  Lee's  appli- 
cation to  a  friend  as  a  souvenir  and  his 
oath  was  evidently  pigeonholed.  Although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  In  recent  years  to 
have  Congress  restore  Lee's  citizenship  post- 
humously, all  have  come  to  naught.  As  far 
«  was  known  Lee.  after  laying  down  his 
*rms  at  Appomattox,  bad  not  sworn  "to  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constltutloa 


of  the  United  States."  But  the  discovery  of 
his  oath  of  amnesty  proves  that  he  had  in- 
deed done  so.  Ftirthermore,  he  had  also 
sworn  to  "faithfully  support  all  laws  and 
proclamations  made  during  the  rebellion 
with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves." 
Lee's  oath  was  duly  executed,  signed,  and 
notarized,  and  for  a  century  it  has  remained 
buried  in  a  file  In  the  nation's  archives. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  originally  Introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress,  the  al- 
ternative of  present-day  Executive  par- 
don has  been  suggested  as  a  means  for 
more  expeditious  handling  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  advised  that  the  necessity  for 
congressional  action — by  the  legislative 
process  established  under  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— has  been  indicated  by  both 
the  White  House,  through  the  Office  of 
the  Counsel  to  the  President,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Attorney  CJeneral. 

There  has  been  a  grounds  well  of  sup- 
port for  my  propossd  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  which  has  grown  ever  since  its 
original  introduction  3  years  ago.  That  it 
has  not  waned  is,  I  believe,  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  recent  articles  in  the 
Wasliington  Star-News,  dated  Febru- 
ary 10,  1974,  and  in  Time  magazine, 
dated  February  25,  1974.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

General  Lee's  Last  Battle:  Citizenship 
(By  Brian  Kelly) 

Richmond — Virginia's  State  Senate  has 
Joined  the  parade  of  those  asking  Congress 
to  restore  full  U.S.  citizenship  to  Confederate 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  native  son  who  died 
103  years  ago  with  his  personal  plea  to  re- 
join the  Union  as  a  restored  citizen  still 
pending. 

Members  of  the  Senate  agreed  yesterday  to 
a  resolution  asking  the  posthumous  action 
with  no  audible  dissent.  Virginia's  House  of 
Delegates  is  expected  to  concur  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Citing  Lee's  "contribution"  in  "healing  the 
wounds"  of  the  Civil  War,  the  resolution  also 
took  note  of  the  disappearance  a  century  ago 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  that  Lee  swore  out 
in  1865.  after  the  CivU  War.  and  dispatched 
to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's successor. 

Why  the  necessary  oath  never  reached 
Johnson  remains  a  mystery.  It  turned  up  in 
the  National  Archives  in  1070,  discovered 
there  by  military  archivist  Elmer  O.  Parker, 
according  to  a  spokesman  of  UJS.  Sen.  Harry 
P.  Byrd  Jr.,  who  asked  Congress  In  1971  to 
restore  Lee's  citizenship. 

The  Lee  bill,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
Alabama's  legislature  and  a  parade  of  editori- 
alists, columnists  and  others,  failed  to  win 
any  action  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  Byrd 
apparently  has  not  given  up  the  cause  of 
Lee's  citizenship. 

In  the  meantime.  It  appears  Lee  toc^  two 
steps  in  1865  to  seek  presidential  amnesty 
and  restoration  of  his  cltlsienshlp,  partly  as 
a  symbolic  gesture  designed  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  reunion  in  the  shattered  nation  of 
that  era. 

First,  In  June,  he  sat  down  here  and  wrote 
a  petition  of  aiuuesty  to  Johnson.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Lee's  chief  Union  adversary, 
endorsed  the  petition  and  personally  for- 
warded It  to  Johnson. 

But  Lee  dldnt  know  be  also  was  required 


to  swear  out  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  as  Grant  noted  in  his  en- 
dorsement. 

Finally  informed  of  the  added  require- 
ment, Lee  went  on  Oct.  2,  1865.  the  day  he 
became  President  of  Washington  College  in 
Lexington.  Va.  ( now  Washington  and  Lee 
University)  to  notary  public  Charles  David- 
son in  Lexington  and  swore  out  the  oath. 

"He  sent  it."  George  Shanks,  a  legislative 
assistant  to  Byrd,  said,  "and  that  was  fne 
last  that  anybody  saw  of  It  until  Parker  came 
up  with  it  in  1970." 

Three  years  ago  Byrd  said,  "I  think  we 
can  safely  aissume  that  had  this  oath  reached 
the  hands  of  the  President  (Johnson).  Gen. 
Lee's  citizenship  woxUd  have  been  restored 
In  full." 

Introduced  by  Democratic  State  Sen.  Paul 
Manns,  whose  district  Includes  Lee's  birth- 
place at  Stratford  Hall,  the  Virginia  Senate 
resolution  says  the  Confederate  leader  "ful- 
filled all  of  the  legal  and  moral  requirements 
Incumbent  upon  him  for  restoration  of  his 
citizenship." 

The  Virelnia  resolution  also  asks  Congress 
to  grant  the  citizenship  effective  June  li, 
1865,  the  day  Lee  prepared  his  amnesty  peti- 
tion to  Andrew  Johnson  here  in  the  one-tioie 
capital  of  the  Confederacy. 


Restoring  Lee 

For  more  than  100  years.  Robert  E.  Lee 
has  been  something  of  a  man  without  a 
country.  Never  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  magnanimous  generals 
in  U.S.  history.  After  he  surrendered  his 
sword  at  Appomattox,  he  apparently  failed 
to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  US  Con- 
stitution, which  many  Confederates  were 
obliged  to  do  If  they  wished  to  regain  the  fu.i 
U.S.  citizenship  that  they  had  forfeited.  Vp 
to  his  death  in  1870,  he  was  denied  cit-^ei^- 
ship.  Ever  since.  Southern  sympathizers  have 
been  trying  to  recover  it  for  him  post- 
humously. 

Their  seemingly  lost  cause  revived  in  1970 
when  a  researcher  discovered  that  there  was 
a  Lee  loyalty  oath,  after  all,  buried  among 
State  Department  records  in  a  file  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  Initially,  before  he  knew  of 
the  oath.  Lee  had  written  to  the  White 
House  requesting  amnesty.  Later,  he  went 
to  a  notary  and  swore  his  aUeglance.  bv.  t 
somehow  the  oath  never  caught  up  with 
the  amnesty  petition. 

General  Lee's  supporters  are  making  a 
drive  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  restore 
hL<  lost  citizenship.  L««t  week  the  senate  m 
Virginia,  where  Lee  was  born  and  died,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  longstanding  error.  It  seemed  a 
modest  enough  request  a  century  after  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  point  out  further  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  just  recently  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  I  can  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  when 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  brings  to  our  attention  this 
great  chapter  of  history  and  speaks  of 
the  necessity  for  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  afOrmative  action 
upon  his  joint  resolution  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  intoit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  what  one  woidd 
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can  a  Yankee,  but  I  am  more  than  that: 
I  am  an  American.  One  great  American 
was  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  am  pleased  that 
Congress  will  have  a  chance  now,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Constitution,  to  take 
the  actiOQ  which  we  should  take  to  re- 
store the  full  rights  of  citizensliip  to  this 
very  great  and  decent  man.  who  acted 
out  of  conscience  as  a  general  for  the 
Confederacy,  and  acted  out  of  con- 
science, may  I  say.  as  he  thought,  to  heal 
the  wounds  between  the  North  and  the 
South  following  the  terrible  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 

So  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  of  my  support.  I  would  even 
be  honored  to  ioin  him  as  a  cosponsor, 
because  I  think  this  kind  of  legislation 
should  pass  through  Congress  quicklyAo 
help  set  an  example  to  the  world  tSit 
we  know  how  to  bind  up  wounds,  efen 
if  the  time  is  very,  very  late  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  most  grateful  to  my  friend 
the  splendid  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself  but,  I  am  sure, 
for  all  the  people  of  Virginia  when  I 
express  to  him  my  warm  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  najne  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAV5X.  Mr.  President,  in  case 
the  distinguished  and  most  honorable 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  Yankee 
enough,  or  from  far  North  enough,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  joint  resolution  to  restore  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  his  proper  place  in  the  annals 
of  American  history  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distingxiished 
junior  Senator  frowi  Alaska,  who  repre- 
sents the  northernmost  State  in  the 
country,  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  not  to  tlie  Chamber  when  the 
distingui*ed  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harkt  p.  Byrb,  Jr.>  began 
his  remarks.  However,  I  am  generally 
familiar  with  what  my  colleague  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  So  representing  Virginia, 
as  he  does,  I  would  also  want  my  name 
to  be  added  to  the  Joint  resolution  cid 
shall  give  full  support  to  the  efforts  of 
ray  senior  cclleagtie. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  my 
eoneagoe  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PresWent,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent tJrat  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Williaw  L.  Scott)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  closing, 
I  point  out  that  the  resolution  which 
p&ssed  the  Virginia  Senate  on  Februaiy 
7,  1974,  was  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 


Its  sponsor  is  Senator  Paul  W.  Manns, 
of  Virginia's  28th  Senatorial  District. 
That  resolution  passed  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  on  Fe*HTjary  20,  1974. 


WATER  RESOLTRCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1974— OONIi^ai- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJR.  10203,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  l<>gislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  committee  ol  cao-.ferciice  oa  the  dis- 
agreeitig  votes  of  tfro  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preserratlon  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  aavigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  parpoees,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
refpoctlve  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  conferees. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  coniicieration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  obi  action,  the  .Scnr.te 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Feljriniry  13,  1974,  at 
pages  2890-2903.) 

Mr.  GR.'VVEL.  Mr.  Pre.,ident,  as  pre- 
sented, the  legislation  represents  a  com- 
promise between  tiie  bill  as  adopted  by 
tlie  House  last  October  and  tlie  provisions 
of  S.  27S8  as  approved  by  this  body  on 
January  22  ijefore  the  House  number 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  sending  the 
measure  to  conference. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  made 
tliere,  it  remains  basically  a  combina- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  objectives  cus- 
tomarily associated  »itii  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  legislation  and  of  further 
authorizations  for  river  basin  develop- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  those  two  objectives 
would  normally  have  been  sci-^'cd  in  sepa- 
rate biHs  in  alterncte  years.  The  com- 
bination was  ucccssilatcd  in  this  in- 
stance, however,  by  the  Wliite  House 
veto  of  the  Floocl  Oontroi  Act  of  1972 
after  adjournment  of  Congress,  which 
precluded  passage  of  any  water  resources 
legislation  for  that  year. 

That  veto  left  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  as  the  most  recent  bill  addressing 
itself  to  tlie  programs  aiid  policies  cus- 
tomarily covered  by  rivers  and  harbors 
legislatioa. 

Since  the  bill  aa  which  we  are  to  act 
today  is  the  only  one  which  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  final  congressional 
consideration  since  tliat  time,  it,  out  of 
necessity,  had  to  take  into  account 
needs  accumulating  tliroughout  the 
country  ov«-  a  pericd  of  more  than  3 
years. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  total  cost  of 
the  measure  as  agreed  to  in  conference  is 
only  about  $1,33  billion,  of  which  $7S0 
million  is  attributable  to  river  basin  au- 
thorizations imder  title  II  of  the  bill  for 
a  period  through  calendax  1975. 

The  total  for  projects  and  provisions 


covered  in  title  I.  moreover,  represents  an 
estimated  5- year  cost  of  major  programs 
which  it  entails  and.  at  the  same  time 
is  stm  considerably  tmder  the  $593  mil- 
lion proposed  for  similar  purposes  under 
the  1972  bin  which  the  President  dis- 
approved. 

When  S.  2798  was  before  the  Senate 
last  month.  I  spoke  ic  tome  detail  about 
the  amount  of  attention  and  study  which 
had  been  accorded  each  of  its  provisions 
at  various  stages  of  preparation  of  the 
legislation  and  its  consideration  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  I  regard  the 
quality  and  thoroughness  of  that  prepa- 
ration as  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  and 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee — wMch  is  even  more 
noteworthy  because  so  many  of  the  mem- 
bers are  serving  on  it  fw  the  first  time. 

As  a  first- time  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  owe  each  of  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  now  acknowledge. 

I  ain  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
counsel  and  guidance  which  my  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman,  Jennings 
Rantkjlph,  provided  both  during  the  com- 
mittee sessions  and  in  conference. 

His  advice  and  a.'ssistance,  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  fellow  conferees — Senators 
Eentsen,  Burpick,  Scott,  Baker,  and 
Stafford — contributed  greatly  to  the 
degree  of  our  success  in  sustaining  key 
Senate  provisions. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the 
specifics  of  the  conference  report,  I  also 
want  to  commend  Biy  distinguished 
House  counterpart,  Rat  Robekts,  oC 
Texas,  for  the  very  ^ective  and  oat- 
standing  way  in  which  he  served  as  con- 
ference chairman.  His  unfailing  courtesy, 
understanding  of  the  issues  and  tactful 
direction  of  the  conference  set  the  tone 
for  quick  agreement  on  virtoaliy  all  is- 
sues and  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  speed  with  which  its  assignment  was 
completed. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  presenting  the 
conference  report,  to  outline  in  detail 
each  of  the  provisions,  and  particularly 
not  those  of  a  relatively  routine  nature 
which  were  essentially  the  same  in  both 
bills  prior  to  conference. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  discuss  the  major  sections 
which  involve  significant  new  programs 
or  policies,  and  to  indicate  whether  they 
were  altered  during  conference  delibera- 
tions. 

TWO -STAGE     AtrrHOBrrATSONT 

The  first  item  on  that  list  would  be 
the  new  provision  for  two-stage  authori- 
zation of  projects  as  provided  in  both 
bills. 

Embodied  without  change  in  the  con- 
ference report,  it  would  provide  for  au- 
thorization of  a  major  new  project  only 
through  what  is  known  as  the  phase  I 
design  memorandum  Etage  of  advance 
engineering  and  design.  The  design  plan, 
with  any  modifications  would  then  be 
broughit  back  to  Congress,  together  with 
the  completed  environmental  impact 
statement,  for  consideration  of  construc- 
tion authorization. 

DEAT7THOKIZATJO^r 

That  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  through  the 
Chief  of  EIngineers,  shall  submit  annually 
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U>  Congress  a  list  of  projects  which  have 
been  authorized  for  at  least  S  years,  for 
which  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
during  that  period,  and  wlucb  he  deter- 
BtiTMiis  after  consultation  with  ofi^ials 
of  affected  States  and  s^encies,  should 
Dak}nKer  be  auttaoriaed.  Any  such  project 
will  be  deauthorized  180  days  after  sub- 
mission unless  either  tlie  Senate  or  House 
Public  Works  Committee  adopts  a  resolu- 
tian  stating  it  should  remain  authorised. 
A  further  provision  would  be  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  would  be 
notified  in  advance  of  the  intent  to  put 
a  project  from  his  State  on  the  list.  This 
proTision  was  added  in  conference. 

IVINCIPI.EB  AMD  STANDARDS 

This  section  would  provide  that  the 
1968  interest-discoimt  rate  and  grand- 
father clause  in  effect  prior  to  adc^tlon 
of  the  new  formula  proposed  by  the  Wa- 
ter ResooTces  C(«mcil  shall  continue  to 
apply  until  changed  by  law. 

The  President  wotJld  be  authorized  un- 
der the  section  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete iirv'estigation  and  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  for  planning  water 
and  related  resources  projects,  with  the 
study  to  be  completed  no  later  than  1- 
yeaf  after  ftmds  are  first  appropriated 
for  the  purpose.  This  provision,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  holding  the  rate 
at  5%  percent  at  present,  Is  In  Une  with 
the  House  proposal  on  the  subject  except 
that  the  conferees  added  the  Presidential 
study  provision. 

STREAMBANK     EKOSIOK    CONTEOL 

Tills  section,  embodying  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  on  the  subject,  authorizes 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  a 
streambank  erosion  control  demonstra- 
tion program.  To  be  fimded  at  a  level  of 
(25  million  over  a  5- year  period,  it  would 
determine  the  causes  and  extent  of  such 
erosion  and  seek  to  develop  new  methods 
and  techniques  for  prevention  and  cor- 
rection. Demonstration  projects  would  be 
auttMrized  at  selected  sites  on  the  Ohio 
River,  the  Missouri  River  and  in  the  Ya- 
aoo  River  Basin. 

SB.OaCl.UnS    EBOSION     COlfTBOI. 

This  section  of  the  bin  would  author- 
ize a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate low-cost  means  of  prevraitlng  and 
controUng  shoreline  erosion.  To  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  it 
will  include  planning,  constructing,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  prototype  devices, 
both  engineered  and  vegetative.  Demon- 
stration projects  are  authorized  at  no 
less  than  two  sites  each  c«i  the  shore- 
lines of  Gie  Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Great  Lakes,  t*ie  State  of 
Alaska  and  specified  locations  along  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  A  total  of  $8 
minion  is  authorized  for  a  5-year  period. 
This  Is  the  Senate's  version  of  the  plan. 

SMALL    FLOOD    PROTECTION    PROJECTS 

Under  existing  law,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  authority  bo  construct  small 
flood  protection  projects  not  otherwise 
specifically  authorized,  with  a  $1  million 
limit  on  each  project  and  an  annual  pro- 
gram limit  of  $25  million 

A  provision  in  this  bill  would  increase 
the  annual  authorization  to  $30  million 
and  the  individual  project  limit  to  $2 
million  to  protect  areas  designated  with- 
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in   the   previous   5   years   as   a   major 
disaster  area. 

KMSBfiSjrcy    BAKK6    rSOTBCTXtN    WORKS 

This  sectloai  of  the  bin  would  iitcrease 
the  monetary  limit  on  emergency  beofe 
protection  works  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  $50,000  to  $250.- 
000  for  an  individual  project  and  would 
raise  the  annual  program  limits  frtnn  $1 
million  to  $10  million.  It  would  also  ex- 
pand existing  emergency  authority  to  in- 
clude shoreline  protection  wortts. 

t-TCVKlPM.    Ktn>    BECIONAL    WATER    TaEATMEKT 
PLAKTB 

"nils  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  after  consultation  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  constructing 
municipal  or  regiwial  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  handle  waste  from  Corps  of 
Engineer  recreational  areas,  where  such 
contribntion  is  more  eeonomical  than 
ccwistructing  a  separate  plant. 

ANNVAl.    IWSTALLSIENT   OT   LOCAL    SPONSOR 

Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  allow  cash  contributions 
now  required  of  non-Federal  public 
bodies  prior  to  construction  of  a  water  re- 
sources project  to  be  made  in  annual  in- 
stallments during  construction.  This  fea- 
ture is  intended  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  now  being  placed  on  sponsors  of 
projects  which  maj'  take  several  years 
to  complete. 

DISASTER    REXIEF 

A  section  accepted  from  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  replacing  certain  community  serv- 
ices following  a  natural  disaster  shall  in- 
cliide  those  costs  incurred  in  obtaining 
substitute  services  during  the  period  of 
repair  and  reconstruction,  to  the  degree 
that  those  costs  exceed  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  incurred. 

SMALL   BOAT    HAKBORS 

This  section,  which  was  restored  in 
conferraice,  amends  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  payment  of  aH  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  general 
navigation  features  of  small  boat  har- 
bors. This  would  immediately  pertain  to 
416  harbors  in  26  States. 

Among  other  general  provisions  which 
were  retained  in  the  conference  report 
are  those  which  would : 

Amend  the  Federal  Project  Recreation 
Act  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  sepa- 
rable costs  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment from  50  to  75  percent. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
study  the  need  for,  and  means  of  pro- 
viding, TisitoT  protection  services  at 
water  resources  development  projects 
under  jtirisdietion  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  to  report  findings  by  December 
31  of  this  year. 

Authorise  a  program  of  general  assist- 
ance to  States  \a  i^anning  for  develop- 
ment, utiMzatkMi  and  oonservatlon  of 
water  and  related  resources,  with  $2  mil- 
lion authorized  to  fund  it. 

Establish  a  policy  on  Federal  replace- 
ment of  roads  in  water  resources  project 
areas  which  would  permit  upgrading  of 
the  construction  standards  if  requested 
by  the  State,  but  with  the  provision  that 


the  State  should  bear  the  cost  resulting 
from  such  upgrading. 

PROJECT    ALTHOBIZATION 

There  are  18  new  project  starts  au- 
thorized under  the  A.E.  k  D.  concept  in 
section  1  of  this  bill,  with  that  procedure 
permitting  a  first-phaae  examination  of 
the  entire  groiip  with  an  initial  commit- 
ment of  only  about  $11.7  million  con- 
trasted with  a  total  of  nearly  $519  mil- 
hon  wiiich  would  have  been  needed  for 
full  authorizaticHi. 

Tile  A-E.  k  D.  concept  will  also  apply 
to  four  other  major  projects  authorized 
elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

They  include  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
flood  control  project  and  the  Corpus 
Christ  i  ship  channel  project,  both  m 
Texas:  the  Sixes  Bridge  and  Vercna  Dam 
projects  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin  iii 
B4aryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  T\« 
Pork  Ba.sin  flood  control  project.  Were 
Virginia  and  Kentuclty. 

The  latter  provision  is  designed  to  as- 
sure other  commimities  in  the  vaUey  the 
same  type  of  flood  protection  authorized 
for  Matewan  and  Williamson,  W.  Va.  in 
the  1970  Flood  Control  Act.  In  approving 
it,  the  Senate  conferees  intended  that  the 
provision  shoiild  not  onl>'  expand  the 
scope  of  the  original  authorization  but 
also  remove  the  condition  of  Presidential 
approval  which  had  initially  been  at- 
tached to  it. 

Five  other  projects  are  scheduled  for 
initiation  with  full  funding  because  of 
relatively  low  cost  or  other  special  con- 
siderations. 

The  latter  list  includes  the  Pour-mije 
Rim  flood  contr(d  project  in  Arlandria 
which  was  hiitially  approved  as  a  sectio:: 
201  project  but  which  had  to  be  refigured 
and  given  a  new  authorization  because  of 
significant  cost  escalaticai. 

Insofar  as  the  Metropohtan  Washing- 
ton area  is  concerned,  the  Sixes  Bridge- 
Verona  and  Pourmllc  Run  proposals  are 
the  most  significant  in  the  bill — ^the  for- 
mer because  of  the  potential  far  water 
supply  development  in  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  and  the  latter  because  of  the  fre- 
quent and  severe  floods  that  have  plagued 
the  Arlandria  area  just  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Both  proposals  have  been  under  dis- 
cussiMi  for  a  nimiber  of  years  and  both 
have  been  controversial. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  solutions 
recommended  under  this  biU  wlU  serve 
the  public  interest  to  a  degree  not  pre- 
viously achieved. 

Title  II  of  the  conference  rep<Hl  re- 
lating to  river  basins  authorizations  is 
IH-ecisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  8.  2798 
and  for  that  reason  does  not  require  ad- 
ditional explanation  at  this  stage. 

STTUKAKT      COMMENTS 

Having  discussed  in  detail  certain  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  I  h<H)e  you  wfll  allow  me  some 
general  observations  regarding  the  legis- 
lation and  future  prospects  for  the  pro- 
grams to  which  it  relates. 

First  of  all,  I  fee!  that  the  meaeure  we 
now  have  before  us  represents  the  best 
efforts  and  thoughts  of  many  people  and 
the  most  attainable  consensus  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  respective  bodies  they  represent. 
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without  reservation  I  can  say  I  consider 
it  a  sound,  realistic,  and  workable  bill 
which  meets  both  the  current  civil  works 
program  needs  and  requirements  for  new 
and  innovative  approaches  to  problems 
of  the  future. 

There  Is  already  evidence  that  such 
new  approaches  are  going  to  be  needed. 

That  Is  Implicit  In  the  tenor  of  last 
year's  reports  from  the  National  Water 
Commission  and  the  Water  Resources 
Coimcil.  It  is  further  imderscored  by  re- 
ports that  the  administration  is  prepar- 
ing legislation  which  would  alter  the  re- 
spective roles  of  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  future  civil  works 
activities. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  Is  already  planning  a  series 
of  comprehensive  oversight  hearings  cov- 
ering all  elements  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment and  management  planning 
and  of  the  Corps  of  Engineer  civil  works 
concept. 

That  review  will  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  potential  effect  of  the  Water  Com- 
mission and  Water  Resources  Council's 
long-range  proposals  and  a  judgment  of 
what  program  and  policy  changes  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  under  those  revised 
giiidellnes. 

It  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
reanalysls  of  the  respective  responsibili- 
ties of  Congress  and  the  corps  in  project 
development,  mitigation  damage  preven- 
tion and  reparation  and  adoption  and 
implementation  of  program  policies. 

It  will  also  help  determine  where  pri- 
vate industry  should  fit  into  the  public 
works  picture  in  matters,  for  example, 
such  as  dredging  work.  As  was  noted  in 
the  committee  report  on  S.  2798,  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended  in  a 
1972  report  that  Congress  establish  a  na- 
tional dredging  policy  for  guidance  of  the 
corps  to  more  effectively  utilize  the  pri- 
vate dredging  Industry.  To  correct  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  Senator  Baker's  remarks. 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  bill,  rela- 
tive to  the  discussion  in  the  coimnittee 
report  on  "effective  utilization  of  the 
dredging  industry"  I  wish  to  clarify  cer- 
tain points. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  language 
Is  not  Intended  to  idle  government- 
owned  dredges.  The  purpose  is  three 
fold :  to  require  full  utilization  of  the  ca- 
pability of  the  dredging  industry  to  avoid 
the  spending  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of 
existing  Government  dredges;  to  utilize 
the  Corps  of  Ehgineers  to  perform  work 
which  industry  may  not  have  the  ca- 
pability to  perform  or  when  reasonable 
prices  can  not  be  obtained;  to  have  the 
corps  utilize  its  hopper  dredges  in  dredg- 
ing entrance  bars  for  which  such  dredges 
were  specially  designed. 

Proper  utilization  of  the  corps  hopper 
dredges  is  necessary  to  maintain  author- 
ized depths  In  entrance  channels  or  bars 
to  avoid  hazards  to  navigation.  In  addi- 
tion, by  the  term  "reasonable  prices"  the 
committee  means  that  the  cori>s  cost 
estimates  for  dredging  work  will  be  based 
on  a  fair  reasonable  cost  to  a  well -equip- 
ped and  efficient  dredging  contractor  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  perform- 
ing dredging  in-house  with  government 
dredges. 


Those  are  some  of  the  things  for  which 
we  must  still  find  final  answers. 

I  know  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  today  is  not  going  to  provide  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  briefly  to 
add  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are 
here  that  we  labored  hard  over  the  legis- 
lation, and  we  had  what  I  thought  was 
an  extremely  good  conference  with  the 
House.  We  gave  a  lot  of  groimd  and 
they  gave  a  lot  of  groimd.  We  arrived 
at  a  compromise  which  I  think  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  America  as  relates 
to  water  resources  In  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year. 

Many  items  that  were  brought  up  were 
left  to  future  action.  The  report  goes  into 
some  detail  as  to  what  those  matters  will 
be.  We  have  some  problems  that  the  sub- 
committees and  the  full  committees  have 
been  addressing,  and  we  realize  that  in 
time  we  can  consider  those.  Because  of 
a  change  in  past  practices,  we  will  be 
coming  to  the  Senate  on  an  annual  basis, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  handle  the  matter 
in  a  better  fashion,  concentrating  on  im- 
mediate exigencies. 

I  commend  the  conferees,  especially 
the  leadership  of  Representative  Ray 
Roberts,  chairman  of  the  conferees.  His 
leadership  was  very  fine.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  all  the  biembers  for  their 
accommodations. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Virginia    (Mr.    Wiluam   L. 

ScOTT) . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Johi  in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  and  urge  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  We  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  resolv- 
ing differences  between  the  two  bodies. 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  good  measure. 

While  there  are  aspects  of  the  bill  with 
which  I  am  not  in  full  agreement,  the 
report  contains  many,  many  compro- 
mises and  generally  the  measure  will 
lead  to  the  orderly  development  of  our 
valuable  water  resources. 

Section  1,  for  example,  provides  ini- 
tial authority  for  two  important  projects 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  One 
is  a  beach  protection  project  at  Virginia 
Beach,  with  $854,000  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate engineering  and  design  work;  the 
other  involves  an  important  dam  project 
at  Buena  Vista  on  the  Maury  River,  with 
$665,000  authorized  to  initiate  engineer- 
ing and  design  work. 

Section  12  establishes  a  procedure  that 
will  enable  the  administration  and  the 
Congiess  to  work  together  to  deauthor- 
ize  many  old  corps  projects  that  are  no 
longer  needed  or  wanted. 

Many  projects  approved  decades  ago 
have  never  been  constructed.  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  wUl  be  built.  Yet,  be- 
cause they  remain  on  the  books,  local 
landowners  and  residents  face  the  threat 
that  the  Government  may  someday  take 
their  land,  distorting  both  rational  plan- 
ning £uid  land  values.  This  section  would 
enable  the  "dead  wood"  to  be  cleaned 
out. 

While  the  conferees  did  not  adopt  the 
Senate  language.  I  am  confident  that 
the  compromise  language  establishes  a 
procedure  that  is  reasonable  and  that 
will  assure  full  and  fair  consideration. 
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Section  54  of  the  report  maintains  the 
Senate  position  broadening  the  scope  of 
an  Important  new  national  shoreline 
erosion  demonstration  progtam.  it  Is  my 
hope  that  one  of  these  demonstration 
projects  can  be  undertaken  in  Virginia 
where  shoreline  protection  has  such 
Importance. 

The  compromise  version  of  section  65 
would  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
reformulate  projects  administratively  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  water  storage  for 
water  quality,  with  that  capacity  to  be 
assigned  to  other  project  uses,  when  that 
storage  represents  25  percent  or  less  of 
the  project's  benefits.  This  would  negate 
the  need  that  such  projects  be  reauthor- 
ized by  the  Congress.  If  the  water  quality 
storage  exceeds  25  percent,  of  coiu^, 
then  any  reformulation  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  Congress  for  approval 
This  procedure,  I  believe,  endorses  the 
Senate  position,  which  at  my  suggestion 
was  set  at  25  percent. 

Section  84  of  the  report  modifies  the 
authorized  project  to  protect  Fourmile 
Run  in  Arlandria,  Va.  The  modificaUon 
recognizes  the  sharp  increase  in  esti- 
mated project  costs,  raising  the  level  of 
authorized  Federal  expenditures  to  $29.- 
981,000,  and  establishes  an  equitable  cost 
sharing  plan. 

The  next  section  of  the  report,  section 
85,  authorizes  $1,400,000  for  phase  I  en- 
gineering and  design  work  on  two  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  dams:  Verona  Dam  in 
Virginia,  and  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in 
Maryland.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes the  full  Intent  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  incorporated  a  floor  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias 
and  Mr.  Be  all)  . 

While  this  section  requires  the  corps 
to  contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering for  a  review  and  report  on  the 
corps  study  related  to  the  possible  extrac- 
tion of  drinking  water  from  the  Potomac 
River  estuary,  the  conference  report  im- 
poses no  procedural  impediments  to  the 
approval  of  construction  work  on  the 
Verona  Dam  project.  The  study  trigger 
only  concerns  construction  of  the  Sixes 
Bridge  Dam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  are  many  provisions  of  merit  in 
this  bill,  although  I  am  concerned  over 
the  discount  rate  provision  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  lighten- 
ing rod  for  a  veto.  I  am  worried  about 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  excessive  cost  of 
the  bill.  While  I  intend  at  this  time  to 
support  the  bill  and  to  vote  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  conference  report  should 
the  President  veto  the  biU  for  economy 
reasons,  I  may  well  support  his  veto. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
unavoidably  away  from  the  Senate,  due 
to  illness  in  his  family.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  evaluating 
this  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Sen atok  BAKim 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  tny  support 
Tor  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report  on  H.B. 
10203,    the    Water    ReBources    Development 
Act  of  1974. 

This    Report    necessarily   reflects    a    com- 
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pi«ml«e  in  which  both  bodies  have  had  to 
Modify  their  stand  on  some  issues.  In  many 
^jstances,  compromise  Involved  acceptance 
of  entire  sections  or  projects  from  one  bill 
or  the  other. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  Conference  In- 
cludes two  provisions,  taic^en  virtvially  lnt*ct 
from  the  Senate  bUl,  that  hold  great  sig- 
niflcauce  for  the  people  oX  Tennessee. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears  as 
Section  3.  This  section  authorizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  32,000  acres  as  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation  lands  for  the  West  Tennessee 
Tributaries  project. 

Work  on  this  project.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  tied  up  in  the  courts  for  several  years. 
A  key  issue  in  that  Utigation  has  been  the 
demands  by  the  pl&lntiS  that  suitable  miti- 
gation lands  be  acquired  to  offset  project-in- 
duced losses  of  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  developed  a 
plan  to  acquire  and  develop  14.400  acres  for 
mitigation.  Authorization  for  this  work  wae 
included  in  ttie  House-passed  version  of  HJa. 
10303.  Subsequent  to  House  consideration,  it 
became  clear  that  a  broader  nxitigation  plan — 
one  that  had  been  developed  under  the 
imaginative  leadership  of  Governor  Dunn  of 
Tennessee — might  prove  more  realistic.  This 
alternative  plan  answers  eflfectively  many  of 
the  environmental  arguments  raised  against 
tb*  project.  Thna,  Implementation  of  this 
mitigation  plan  should  expedite  completion 
U  the  Tlt&l  flood-ccntrol  features  of  this  en- 
tire project  protecting  the  Obion  and  Forked 
Deer  River  Valleys. 

The  plan  in  the  reported  bill  involves  some 
32,000  acres  of  land,  more  than  twice  the 
acreage  in  the  Corps  plan.  Despite  the  widely 
differing  character  of  the  two  plans,  it  le  es- 
timated that  their  costs  wciild  be  approxi- 
mately the  same:  $e, 600,000.  This  can  be 
•(Sieved  because  Governor  Dunn's  plan  in- 
volves tar  lees  "development"  oi  lands  ac- 
quired, leaving  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  cash  to  be  spent  on  loud  acquisition. 

This  Conference  language  Is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  meetings  held  among  hiterested  par- 
ties, representatives  of  Governor  Dunn,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  local  project  sponsors, 
plaintiffs  In  the  lawsuit,  and  various  elected 
oAcials.  The  lajD8:uage  adopted  by  the  Sea- 
ate,  and  included  in  the  Conference  Report, 
is  supported  unanimously  by  these  groups 
and  individuals. 

When  this  language  becomes  law.  It  is  my 
undei  standing  that  the  plaintiffs  Intend  to 
withdraw  th€4r  suit.  Such  action  will  allow 
work  on  the  flood -control  aq>ects  of  the  proj- 
ect and  the  mtUg^tlon  work  to  go  forwaitl  at 
once.  This  is  imperative  for  the  rattonal  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of  great 
Interest  amon£  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  is 
Section  108,  which  establishes  the  Big  South 
Fork  National  River  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  concept  for  this  project,  located  In  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Is  the  re- 
sult of  studies  dating  back  more  than  30 
years,  it  provides  an  alternative  to  a  pro- 
posed Corps  of  Engineers  power  dam  at 
Devil's  Jump  on  the  Big  South  Pork  River. 
The  high  dam  proposal  was  approved  five 
times  by  the  Senate,  but  opposition  from 
various  sources  blocked  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  1968,  in  the  continuing  controversy 
over  the  desirability  of  constructing  the  hy- 
drodectrlc  dam,  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
Flood  Control  Act  requiring  an  interagency 
study  of  alternatives  for  development  of  the 
Big  South  Fork  area.  The  report,  submitted  to 
Congress  on  Ppb.  12.  1970,  set  forth  sLx  altern- 
atives. 

Proponents  of  the  dam  agreed  that  the 
plan  now  Incorporated  as  Section  108  repre- 
sented the  best  proposal,  as  it  aocomplisbee 
*  dual  goal:  preservation  of  the  unique  geo- 
logic and  biologic  features  of  the  river  gorge, 
and  stimulation  lor  the  k>cal  economy. 


And  it  would  prove  iei  cheaper  for  the  tax- 
payers. The  total  cost  of  the  project  is 
$32,850,000.  The  alternative  hydroelectric  dam 
at  Devil's  Jump  would  cost  approximately 
$205  million. 

Because  of  the  extensive  involvement  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Big  South  Pork 
area — in  planning  for  the  Devil's  Jump  proj- 
ect and  in  construction  and  management  of 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  (Lake  Cumberland)  in  Ken- 
tucky— the  Corps  is  well  equijrped  to  develop 
the  recreation  area.  The  bUl  provides  that 
when  the  work  is  completed,  the  area  will 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  operating  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  change  in 
Section  108  from  the  Senate  version  Is  the  ad- 
ditloTi  of  language  preventing  the  use  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  P\md  for  proj- 
ect development.  This  was  the  intent  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  addition,  I  believe.  In  no 
way  compromisee  the  Senate  poEltlon. 

Soctious  3  and  108  are  but  two  of  many 
meritorious  provisions  in  the  bill.  While  the 
bill  as  a  whole  is  sound  and  important  to  the 
development  of  our  national  water  resources, 
tliere  is  one  section  that  concerns  me.  This  is 
Section  80.  which  perpetuates  the  use  of  the 
5'a  iJercent  rate  of  Interest — the  old.  sub- 
sidized rate — In  calculating  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects. 

The  position  taken  in  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  allowed  tiie  use  of  a  6'^  percent  interest 
rate  (the  approximate  cost  of  Federal  bor- 
rovi-lng)  on  projects  approved  subsequent  to 
enactment  of  H.R.  10203. 

The  Conferees  accepted  language  from  the 
House  bUl. 

Personally.  I  believe  it  te  unfair  to  the 
American  taxpayer  to  use  an  abnormial,  Bub- 
sidie«d  rate  of  Interest  la  calculating  tlae 
costs  of  building  a  particular  dam  or  repair- 
ing erosion  along  a  particular  beach.  These 
projects  should  stand  on  their  own,  flgvired  at 
re.isonable  rates  of  interest. 

I  recognize  that  this  section  Is  considered 
to  be  very  controversial.  As  I  Indicated,  I  am 
not  altogether  bi4>py  wltb  It.  But  frankly,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  emi- 
pliaslae  this  controversy. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  same  Section  directs 
the  President  to  make  a  study  of  interest 
rates.  cost-sharlBg  regulattoos.  and  other 
aspects  ol  water  resouroe  aerelopment.  and 
then  to  report  to  Oongrees.  'While  such  a 
study  may  be  somewhat  redundaot  of  studies 
already  made.  I  would  hope  that  this  period 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  examine  csre- 
fnlly  the  jsresent  structure  d  our  entire  na- 
tiona!  water  resources  development  policy. 

Daring  such  a  period  of  review,  I  wouM 
anticipate  that  tbe  AdmlnlEti&tksi  may  de- 
cide not  to  send  forward  to  Uie  OongreBs  proj- 
ect reports  that  carry  marginal  cost-benefit 
ratios  when  calculated  at  the  5%  percent 
rate. 

I  would  encourage  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  water  resource  development  agen- 
cies to  include  evaluations  made  at  a  6'<^ 
percent  rate  of  Interest  for  informatiogoal 
purposes  on  ell  new  project  reports.  Should 
the  Ccvrps  fall  to  do  so.  I  certainly  anticipate 
that  I  shall  request  that  the  agency  provide 
us  with  supplementary  cost-benefit  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  Q%  percent  rate  for  aU 
project  proposals.  This  would  be  in  line  with 
the  poEition  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  could 
prore  to  be  a  sound  basis  for  the  Senate's 
determination  on  the  need  for  any  specific 
new  project. 

M"-.  President  despite  this  sense  of  reserva- 
tion over  Section  80,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
sound  legislation.  It  is  a  bQI  that  will  benefit 
our  nation.  I  support  tbe  adoption  otf  tbe 
Report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  fiCOTT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  conference  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  for  having  a^eed  to 
the  inclusion  in  the  conference  report 
of  the  project  for  New  York  harbor  col- 
lection and  removal  of  drift,  a  critically 
important  problem  to  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  therefore  critically  important 
to  thi:  Nation,  as  a  tiemendous  amount 
of  commerce  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Nation  moves  in  and  out  of  tbe  Port  of 
New  York.  Tliis  is  a  very  statesmanlike 
action,  and  I  am  gratified  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  saw  fit  to  take  it. 

Also,  the  Senate  committee  worked 
out  a  70-to-30  relationship  on  hurricane 
projects  which  is  very  helpful  to  coastal 
States,  and  my  oik'n  State  has  a  very 
material  and  extended  coastline.  It  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us  in  tlie  preservation 
of  the  shore  front,  &s  well  as  the  lands 
which  border  upon  that  shore  front. 

Mr.  President,  on  one  matter  the  con- 
ferees, in  my  judgment,  took  action 
which  I  think  would  have  been  better 
taken  if  tliey  had  not  concurred  in  that 
particular  action,  and  that  is  to  deny 
a  certain  certificate  of  nonnavigability 
on  the  Hudson  River  which  would  make 
possible  the  constructicai  of  a  convention 
center  in  New  York. 

There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  other  part  of  a  certain  Congress- 
woman  who  represents  that  particular 
district.  I  imderstand  it  was  due  to  her 
opposition  that  the  decision  was  made. 
The  mayor  of  our  citj',  the  governing 
body,  the  board  of  estimate,  and  I  think 
generally  everyone,  favors  the  convention 
center  in  New  York.  I  wish  to  report 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  satisfy 
a.s  many  as  possible  on  tbe  deficiencies 
that  have  been  pointed  out  from  the 
congressional  district  respecting  the 
convention  cecter,  and  I  am  ver:'  hope- 
ful that  thi£  item  may  again  be  pre- 
sented and  this  time  that  it  will  be 
enacted  in  either  a  particular  special 
loeasure  or  in  an  omnibuE  measure  of 
this  kiiid. 

I  bope  the  Senate  will  be  clear  that 
we  are  not  abaiidoning  the  project.  This 
ii,  a  very  highly  indirect  way  of  in- 
hibiting the  project,  because  generally 
we  do  not  kill  a  project  or  move  in  a 
direction  which  would  kill  it  sioiply  by 
denying  the  necessary  certificate  relat- 
ing to  navigability  oif  a  stream  over 
which  the  Ped»-al  GoTemment  has  ju- 
risdiction. I  think  that  is  certainly  a 
fru.=;tration  of  local  will.  'We  in  this  body 
talk  a  great  deal  about  local  will,  but 
the  governing  body  of  the  city  and  the 
luai'or  want  this  project,  which  is  very 
important  to  New  York. 

It  win  be  a  huge  project  which  is  nec- 
es.sary  to  make  New  York  a  modern  con- 
vention city,  and  it  will  attract  tourism 
and  oonventioms  which  will  help  New 
York,  which  suffers  from  a  lot  of  unem- 
ployment, which  could  be  helped  by  this 
kind  of  development. 

Rather  than  seek  to  reargiie  the  »iua- 
tion,  I  simply  wish  to  state  so  tlie  Recorb 
may  be  clear  that  the  city  is  not  aban- 
doning the  project,  that  the  project  is 
being  pursued,  that  every  effort  wiU  be 
made  to  pi've  some  satisfaction  to  what 
1b  desired  in  that  particular  local  area. 

On  this  pobit  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  be- 
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cause  this  Is  the  nature  of  the  Ccmgress, 
will  give  no  one  Member  a  veto  over  what 
one  great  city  can  do  to  help  itself.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gresswomsoi.  I  think  it  was  done  In  ut- 
most good  faith  and  out  of  deep  concern 
for  that  particular  community.  But  we 
do  think  it  must  be  made  clear  that  while 
the  project  has  been  frustrated  momen- 
tarily, it  is  altogether  too  significant  for 
New  York  to  be  permanently  shelved  by 
so  really  technical  a  matter  as  the  part 
which  the  United  States  plays  in  it; 
namely,  a  granting  of  a  certificate  of 
ncMinavigrability. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  very  clear  that  the  conferees 
for  the  Senate  stood  firm  to  try  to  secure 
this  for  the  entire  community. 

We  are  sympathetic  and  understand 
the  problem  which  the  House  has  when 
a  Member  of  that  psu-ticular  district  op- 
poses it.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
override  the  wishes  of  that  Member. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague  that  all  of 
us  on  the  Senate  committee  are  not  only 
sympathetic,  but  also  realize  the  great 
benefits  of  this  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  he  can  coxmt 
on  my  own  personal  support  for  this  un- 
til we  do  secure  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  Important  that  I  reaffirm  what  the 
able  chairman  of  our  Subo<»nmittee  on 
Water  Resources  has  just  indicated  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  However,  I  do  want  the  Record 
to  indicate  that  the  position  he  holds  is 
the  position  I  am  committed  to  now  and 
in  the  future.  Insofar  as  we  can  as  we 
work  the  will  of  the  Congress  with  the 
other  body,  we  will  continue,  with  the 
Senators  from  New  York — the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  a  member  of  the  committee — to  at- 
tempt to  bring  into  fruition  that  which 
has  been  so  eloquently  stated  as  a  mat- 
ter for  the  good  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
statement.  That  Is  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague.  I  will  join  with  him 
in  noting  the  importance  of  the  conven- 
tion center  to  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
waiver  of  navigational  servitude  to  en- 
able the  city  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
tension of  this  facility  out  over  the 
Hudson  River  is,  in  reality,  a  technical 
matter. 

I  want  to  commend  my  senior  col- 
league for  having  made  this  point.  And 
I  do  want  to  assure  him  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  it 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
to  achieve  passage  of  this  technical  pro- 
visicai  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


my  colleague  very  much  for  his  coopera- 
tion. I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  we  shall  work  together  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  conference  report 
on  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974  which  is  a  scandalous  affront  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  gives  a 
super-high  priority  to  the  pork  barrel 
projects  that  elect  congressmen. 

At  a  time  when  the  taxpayer  has  to 
pay  9-percent  interest  on  a  home  mort- 
gage, with  the  Government  paying  al- 
most 7  percent  to  borrow  money  to  fuel 
our  national  debt,  the  conference  report 
on  this  bill  applies  an  outmoded  discount 
rate,  agreed  upon  over  5  years  ago,  to  the 
evaluation  of  benefits  arising  from  public 
works  projects.  This  rate  is  a  meager 
5^8  percent. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  that  rate 
were  to  simply  apply  to  the  projects  in 
the  bill  and  those  authorized  in  past 
years.  Tliis  would  be  In  blatant  disregard 
to  tlie  recommendations  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  which  has  approved 
a  GTs -percent  rate.  It  would  soak  the  tax- 
payer $5  billion  in  construction  payments 
on  indefensible  public  works  work. 

But  the  bill  enacts  the  preposterously 
low  5% -percent  rate  into  law  and  applies 
it  to  all  projects  to  be  authorized  in  the 
future.  The  only  exception  to  this  rvle  is 
in  cases  where  the  rate  is  even  lower  be- 
cause the  project  was  authorized  many 
years  ago. 

The  conferees  have  added  insult  to  in- 
jury by  requiring  the  President  to  "make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  principles  and  standards  for 
planning  and  evaluating  water  and  re- 
lated resources  projects."  Where  were  the 
conferees  when  the  Water  Resources 
Council  carried  out  the  most  extensive 
analysis  of  these  principles  and  stand- 
ards in  the  Nation's  history — culminat- 
ing in  a  100-day  review  period? 

Where  were  the  confereees  when  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee I  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
proper  discount  rate  to  use  in  evaluating 
Federal  projects? 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  has  been 
studied  to  death.  There  is  only  one  con- 
ceivable reason  for  undertaking  yet 
another  study.  That  must  be  the  hope  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  that  if  they 
commission  enough  studies,  one — ^just 
possibly  one — win  come  up  with  conclu- 
sions that  will  make  it  possible  to  erect 
dams,  dredge  harbors,  and  otherwise  re- 
structure the  face  of  the  United  States 
xmtil  all  the  money  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury has  run  diy.  The  conferees  do  not 
hke  the  results  of  the  studies  already 
completed;  so  their  answer  is  to  author- 
ize yet  another  examination  of  this 
problem. 

Who  pays  for  this  reluctance  to  face 
facts  on  the  part  of  the  conferees?  The 
answer  is  simple— their  constituents,  our 
constituents,  every  American  family  that 
pays  20  or  25  or  30  percent  of  its  income 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  imeconomlc  pork  barrel  pub- 
lic works  projects. 
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In  January  the  President  asked  for  the 
biggest  peacetime  increase  in  Federal 
spending  in  the  Nation's  history.  Today's 
public  works  biU  will  add  imtold  billions 
to  our  national  debt,  sind  pump  gasoline 
on  the  raging  fires  of  Inflation. 

Some  day  the  American  taxpayer  Is 
going  to  wake  up.  And  when  that  day 
comes  I  want  to  be  able  to  say:  "i  did 
my  level  best  to  stop  this  raid  on  tlie 
Ti-easury.  I  talked  against  and  voted 
against  the  big  pork  giveaways." 

That  is  why  I  am  voting  against  this 
conference  report  today.  And  that  is  why 
I  urge  every  Senator  who  still  has  some 
concern  about  runaway  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  the  tragic  Inflation  that  follows 
in  its  wake,  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  not  enough 
Senators  present  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays,  I  would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  do  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  since  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
also. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  realizing 
that  my  colleague  feels  as  strongly  as 
he  does,  we  are  trying  to  get  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  secure  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  my  col- 
league describe  this  bill  as  pork  barrel, 
I  must  say  that  strikes  me  as  a  cliche 
that  misleads  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  do  not  know  the  facts  about  the 
matter.  The  Senator  can  call  this  bill 
pork  barrel  or  whatever  he  wants  to  csdl 
it.  It  really  is  specific  capital  improve- 
ment. One  may  disagree  with  the  efficacy 
of  these  capital  improvements.  However, 
that  is  what  they  are. 

I  do  not  think  it  adds  to  the  public 
imderstanding  to  deal  with  the  matter 
in  cliches  or  loaded  words  which  convey 
a  bad  attitude.  It  is  like  casting  derision 
upon  the  legislative  process  itself. 

I  think  that  my  colleague  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  we  should  not 
spend  money  in  this  way.  If  that  is  his 
position.  I  respect  that  position.  But  I 
think  to  use  loaded  words  that  misde- 
scribe  what  we  are  doing  does  a  disservice 
to  the  legislation. 

I  admire  and  respect  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  However,  I  deeply  regret 
that  he  takes  this  approach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  undoubtedly  we 
should  fund  some  projects.  There  is 
notiiing  wrong  at  all  in  the  idea  of  our 
having  public  works. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  every  study 
we  have  had  has  indicated  that  we  ought 
to  provide  a  discoimt  factor  that  makes 
sure  when  we  engage  in  these  public 
works  that  we  do  not  Epend  more  than 
they  are  worth.  And  the  studies  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  have  recommend- 
ed— and  the  study  on  which  the  bill  was 
based,  when  it  passed  the  Senate — ^pro- 
vided that  there  be  a  rate  of  6%  percent. 
However,  now  the  conferees  come  in  with 
a  rate  that  is  so  far  below  that  that  it 
fully  justifies  my  pork  barrel  allegation. 

This  has  been  called  a  pork  barrel  not 
just  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but 
it  has  also  been  called  a  perk  barrel  for 
nearly  200  years,  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
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There  is  a  reason  for  this.  And  the 
reason  is  that  in  many  projects  in  the 
past  there  has  been  pork  out  of  the  barrel 
for  everyone  as  the  way  Senators  help 
each  other  get  elected.  Senators  scratch 
each  other's  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  while 
the  Senator  is  speaking? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  result  of  that 
process  has  been,  over  the  years,  that 
this  program  has  become  notorious  for 
extravagantly  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

There  is  a  way  to  correct  that,  and 
many  economists  have  suggested  it. 
Liberals,  conservatives.  Democrats,  and 
Republicans,  all  who  have  studied  thus 
approach  objectively  have  agreed  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  discount  factor  that 
is  realistic.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  justified  that  we  spend  money  on 
a  project  when  the  return  will  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  money  we  borrow. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  this  conference 
report  would  sanction. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discoimt  factor 
of  around  10  or  12  percent.  But  the  dis- 
count factor  in  the  conference  report 
is  simply  ridiculous.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  economists  who  say  that  you  can 
justify  a  discount  factor  of  5%  percent. 
Without  that,  many  of  these  projects 
will  not  go  through,  because  they  are 
purely  and  simply  pork  barrel. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  As  the 
Senator  may  know,  the  bill  that  passed 
tills  body  last  month  did  contain  the 
discount  rate  that  the  Water  Resources 
Council  recommended  for  future  proj- 
ects. The  distinguished  Senator  has  been 
here  for  many  years.  As  he  knows,  we 
must  have  some  spirit  of  compromise 
between  the  two  bodies,  or  we  would 
never  resolve  differences  and  win  en- 
actment of  legislation.  I  feel  the  Sena- 
tor should  know  that  it  was  not  the 
Senate  that  did  the  tiling  to  which  he 
is  speaking.  The  conference  accepted 
It  as  a  reasonable  compromise,  in  part  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  joint  staffs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Of  course  I  realize  it  was  a  com- 
promise. I  just  think  the  compromise 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  taxpayers.  There  was  no  principle 
Involved  here;  they  did  not  go  either  to 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  or  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. They  went  below  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  conference 
the  bargaining  power  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  Senate.  Senate  conferees  could 
have  argued  that  without  ai  adequate 
discoimt;  then  you  would  have  no  public 
works.  The  Senate  was  in  a  very  strong 
position  to  get  what  the  Senate  passed; 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows,  I 
objected  strongly  to  even  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council's  recommendation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 
Mr.  PR02tMIRE.  Yes. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Has  the  Senator  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily at  this  point  I  would  be  ready  for 
the  rollcall.  and  I  am  in  good  humor  and 
good  purpose  when  I  informally  face  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE ) ,  a  very  able  Senator  for  whom  I 
have  a  personal  affection. 

I  am  saddened  that  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  castigate  his  colleagues,  the 
conferees  on  this  bill,  as  he  has  done  here 
within  the  past  few  minutes.  When  any- 
one reads  his  remarks — and  I  respect  his 
convictions  though  disagreeing  with  his 
conclusions — it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
being  highly  critical  of  men  who  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  development  of 
a  water  resources  program  for  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  a  pork  barrel  in  na- 
ture, but  which  contributes  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
including  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Throughout  the  years,  projects  for 
flood  control,  for  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  in  this  country,  including 
necessary  navigation  on  the  rivers  in  the 
area  of  the  country  from  which  the  Sena- 
tor comes — all  of  these  projects  have 
been  brought  into  being.  This  did  not 
take  place  through  any  back-scratching 
process  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  basis  of  testimony-,  in- 
cluding the  testimony  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  U.S.  Army,  as  to  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  which  will  be  returned  when 
a  project  comes  into  being. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  over  and 
over  again  the  benefits  of  water  resource 
development  in  this  country.  There  have 
been  savings  of  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  American  people  because  of 
the  effective  fiood  control  programs 
which  have  been  brought  into  being.  This 
program  also  has  created  lakes  in  this 
country,  lakes  which  provide  necessary 
recreation,  and  we  have  a  value  from  that 
standpoint  to  the  American  people,  many 
of  whom  live  in  teeming  cities,  crowded 
one  against  the  other.  Those  people  can 
enjoy  the  recreational  advantages  of  the 
lakes  that  have  been  created  in  practi- 
cally every  State  of  the  Union. 

Recently  214  Corps  projects  located  in 
22  States  played  a  significant  role  in  re- 
ducing damages  in  three  floods — the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  floods  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1972,  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  floods  of 
1973.  In  these  floods  alone,  the  214  proj- 
ects prevented  damages  of  nearly  $8.7 
billion.  The  cost  of  these  projects,  exclu- 
sive of  power  features  which  are  repaid 
directly  from  revenues,  was  $8.1  billion. 
Thus,  the  entire  nonp>ower  investment 
was  recovered  in  the  1972-73  period 
alone. 

Of  the  214  projects,  121 — located  in  18 
States — would  not  have  been  found  feas- 
ible at  the  time  they  were  authorized  had 
the  interest  rate  now  prescribed  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  been  in  effect. 
I  feel  that  I  not  only  have  a  right  to 


say  what  I  am  now  saying,  but  I  think  it 
is  necessary  that  someone  In  this  body 
reply  frankly  to  what  has  been  said.  I 
have  done  so  over  and  over  again,  and 
will  continue  to  do  it  regardless  from 
what  source  it  comes. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  whom  I  have  af- 
fection and  respect,  said  what  he  did  this 
afternoon.  A  vote  on  this  conference  re- 
port will  not  be  a  back-scratching  vote. 
It  will  be  a  vote,  as  I  presume  he  would 
believe  all  votes  which  take  place  in  this 
Chamber  should  be,  expressing  the  con- 
victions of  his  colleagues.  I  hope  he  would 
feel  that  way.  I  certainly  would  ascribe 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  con- 
viction that  in  every  vote  he  cast  in  this 
body  he  was  doing  what  he  felt  was  right. 
But  his  inference  here  is  that  Members 
are  going  to  vote  for  this  report  as  we 
voted  on  the  original  bill,  because  we 
want  to  have  a  project  for  ourselves; 
therefore,  we  must  give  a  project  to 
someone  else.  This  is  not  true.  These  bills 
go  through  a  very  careful  screening  pi'oc- 
ess  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  then  in  the  Senate  itself, 
with  the  debate  running  for  the  neces- 
sary time  to  properly  cover  all  projects 
which  are  under  consideration. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  our  great 
water  resources  so  they  can  be  effectively 
utilized  for  the  good  of  our  people.  This 
program  today  is  highly  complex  and 
utilizes  a  variety  of  yardsticks  to  meas- 
ure the  worth  of  project  proposals. 

I  realize  that  often  our  differences  can 
ultimately  be  our  strengths,  but  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
what  he  says  today,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage that  he  has  used,  is  the  same  thing 
he  has  been  saving,  through  the  years, 
because  he  does  not  vote  for  pubUc  works 
projects.  I  would  like  for  him  to  tell 
the  Senate  what  projects  he  has  sup- 
ported. He  just  does  not  support  them, 
and  yet,  in  his  remarks  today,  he  is  say- 
ing, in  essence,  "I  think  some  of  them 
are  justified."  Yet  the  record  of  his  vot- 
ing, and  I  respect  that  record,  is  to  the 
contrary. 

I  only  want  him  to  ascribe  to  me.  as 
I  ascribe  to  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  a  national  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, not  on  any  pork-barrel  approach 
or  back-scratching  procedure.  That  is 
all  I  ask  for  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
here  to  engage  in  this  colloquy.  Since  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  sees  fit  to  criti- 
cize the  basis  for  evaluating  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  pubUc  works  projects, 
I  would  also  remind  him  of  his  own  sup- 
port of  Federal  agricultural  programs 
which  are  important  to  his  State  but 
which  are  not  judged  by  any  sort  of 
benefit-cost  formula  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  want  to  tell 
him,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  have  respect 
and  affection,  of  course,  for  all  these 
three  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  I  be- 
Ueve  his  leadership  on  the  energy  bill, 
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together  with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  was  out- 
standing, and  I  foilowed  his  lead  all  the 
way  through.  I  do  not  question  his  integ- 
rity or  his  convictions  at  all.  I  just  think 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  I  tliink  all  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  who 
ioUowed  this  vital  principle  were  wrong, 
as  I  have  been  wrong  sometimes  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Why  castigate  the 
members  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  he  was  wrong 
because  he 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Why  castigate  the 
members? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  con- 
strues what  I  have  said  as  castigation,  so 
be  it. 

Mr.  R.^NDOLPH.  Why  not  just  say 
we  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  then? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  all  right,  we 
have  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  tliat 
difference  of  opinion  goes  to  jtist  what 
I  was  talking  about.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said  these  projects  are 
screened.  They  are  screened  all  right,  but 
the  screening  is  rigged.  Before  I  yield 
to  the  Senator,  let  me  point  out  how  it 
is  rigged.  We  talked  about  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio.  In  the  first  place,  you  often 
come  out  with  the  cost  already  under- 
Stated  or  underestimated,  and  the  bene- 
fits frequently  exaggerated.  But  I  do 
not  make  that  argument  today.  I 
do  not  make  it  now.  But  I  say  your 
screening  is  a  fake,  a  phony  rigging 
by  picking  a  discount  rate  that  no 
independent,  objective  expert  will 
a.jree  to.  The  Water  Resources  Council 
says  it  should  be  higher.  What  happens 
when  you  have  a  lower  discoiuit  rate? 
The  benefits,  that  will  not  occur  for  10, 
20.  30.  or  40  years,  are  exaggerated,  be- 
cause they  do  not  discount  the  benefits 
with  an  adequate  time  factor.  This  al- 
lows you  to  rig  the  game.  This  means  you 
go  ahead  and  provide  and  approve  proj- 
ects which  cost  more  than  the  ultimate 
benefits. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  pubUc  is  misled  by  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  argument  and  the  discoimt  rate 
argument  that  has  been  applied  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  on  other  pro- 
grams of  Congress  on  which  funds,  year 
after  year  after  year 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asks  an 
excellent  question.  I  have  been  fighting 
hard  to  provide  that  all  of  the  programs 
do.  The  Department  of  Defense  incident- 
ally applies  a  10-percent  discount  factor. 
They  apply  It  across  the  board  in  many  of 
their  operations.  They  contend  that  they 
do  not  go  ahead  unless  the  10-percent 
factor  and  the  cost-benefit  ratio  gives 
them  the  assurance  that  they  will  get 
back  more  from  the  Federal  <3ovemment 
than  it  will  cost.  Some  other  agencies 
provide  for  a  12-percent  discoimt  factor. 

Mr.  McCLURE-  Which  one  of  the  di- 
rectly social  programs  is  evaluated  by  a 
cost-benefit  ratio  or  a  discoimt  rate? 
Name  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  a  number 
and  they — like  the  manpower  training — 
where  benefits  to  the  economy  are  so 


great  that  a  discount  factor  of  16  or  18 
percent  would  still  permit  the  program  to 
go  around.  We  would  have  a  far  better 
appropriation  process  and  a  far  more  ob- 
jective di.?charge  of  our  spending  respon- 
sibilities to  our  taxpayers  if  we  applied 
the  cost-benefit  anaJysis  discounting  fu- 
ture benefits  across  the  board.  I  am  going 
to  fight  as  hard  as  1  can  to  get  it.  But 
in  this  conference  report  it  is  applied  to 
rig  the  results  in  suoli  a  way  as  to  give 
tlic  wrong  aioswer.  An  answer  tliat  biases 
the  determination  of  pi'otests  in  favor  of 
spenduig  money. 

That  is  what  warrants  my  objection 
to  tliis  bill  and  the  reason  why  I  will  vote 
agai;'i5t  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  know  the  Senator's 
great  effort  to  get  some  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility  here.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  coiTcct  when  he  says 
tlicre  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  v.hat  the  priorities  sliould  be.  It  seems 
to  me  wrong  to  single  out  one  or  two  or 
three  or  even  half  a  dozen  programs  and 
require  a  cost-to-benefit  ratio  and  a  dis- 
count ratio  based  on  past  history  and  not 
making  it  across  the  board.  I  will  join 
the  Senator  in  supporting  any  effort  to 
require  of  every  appropriation,  every 
back  door  spending,  every  authorization 
that  comes  througla  Congress,  but  I  resist 
applying  it  to  one  program,  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  would  try  to  do  it 

ilr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly,  but  to  be  realistic, 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  concept  to 
everj'thing  because  ttie  benefits  a/e  so 
extraordinarily  intangible  or  indefinite 
in  many  areas,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
resisted.  How  can  we  put  a  price  on 
health  and  safety  benefits  for  example? 
How  do  you  valve  a  human  life? 

But  I  agree  it  can  be  applied  far  more 
widely  than  it  has  been. 

I  would  have  more  respect  for  the 
process  if  we  had  a  eituatlon  where  we 
applied  an  8-percent  discount  factor 
and  then  went  ahead  with  projects  where 
the  cost  exceeded  the  benefits.  That 
would  be  the  honest  way  to  do  it.  We 
would  know  the  basis  for  our  decision 
that  it  would  be  frank  and  honest 
politically. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  many  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  projects,  that  Is,  the 
one  we  have  Involved  here,  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  itself  Is  i-igged.  It  is  rigged  if  we 
look  at  the  present  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  is  rigged  against  the  proj- 
ect, because  it  looks  only  to  the  direct 
cost  and  the  direct  benefits,  while  the  in- 
direct costs  have  been  ignored.  As  many 
of  the  envirormiental  organizations  have 
pointed  out,  they  should  be  included  and 
so  should  Indirect  benefits.  Until  we  get 
to  the  point  of  revising  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  to  look  at  indirect  costs  and  in- 
direct benefits,  this  goes  as  to  whether 
it  sets  national  goals.  It  is  an  aid  to  us  In 
determining  whether  the  project  is  viable 
and  a  comparison  to  the  project  that 
might  be  proposed  in  the  same  field,  but 
it  is  no  aid  to  us  in  determining  whether 
this  is  a  good  project,  a  good  program, 
or  a  good  bill  as  compared  to  totally  un- 
related social  welfare  programs  in  other 
sectors  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  reasons — 
I  admit  it  should  be  applied  more  broad- 


ly— and  it  has  been  apphed  here — Is  that 
of  the  very  words  I  used  and  which  raised 
such  ire  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska — "pork  barrel" — there  has  been  a 
tendency  over  the  years — an  endearing 
tendency  for  Senators  to  help  each  other 
by  going  ahead  with  projects  in  their 
States  that  are  not  justified.  So  with  the 
development  objective  criteria  we  have 
the  b.asis  for  deciding  what  projects  to 
fund  based  on  their  economic  merit,  that 
is  that  benefits  can  be  shown  to  exceed 
the  costs. 

I  am  objecting  to  the  distortion  of  this 
principle  in  the  conference  report  and 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report, 
although  I  realize  there  will  probably  be 
only  a  handful  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McCLUPwE.  I  do  not  object  to  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  ui  the  fact  that  v/e  have  not 
analyzed  the  programs  as  closely  as  vre 
should  have  in  the  context  of  the  totsl 
Federal  budget.  We  do  not  set  our  pri- 
orities very  well.  It  is  wrong  to  single 
out  one  particular  group  of  projects  and 
say  let  us  stick  with  an  old  method  of 
priority  allocations,  without  judging  how 
that  sets  in  the  total  context  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  It  is  wrong.  I  criticize  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  I  testified  be- 
fore them,  before  they  ever  came  out 
with  this,  and  I  said  that  until  you  get 
around  to  the  business  of  broadening  the 
bene.lt-cost  ratio,  do  not  try  to  get  into 
the  business  of  destrojing  the  programs 
by  using  the  discount  ratio  based  on  an 
inflationary  money  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  he  may  well  be  right,  but  he  repre- 
sents a  minority  position,  just  as  I  do. 
If  the  Senator's  position  is  accepted,  we 
would  not  have  a  cost  benefit  until  we  get 
them  elsewhere  and  we  would  not  have  a 
discoimt  factor  at  all.  We  have  it,  so  let  us 
recognize  it,  and  let  us  apply  it  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  recommended  by 
the  Water  Resources  Council.  The  con- 
ference report  violates  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing the  discount  interest  rate  for- 
mula mandated  by  section  80  of  the  con- 
ference report,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Congress  is  merely  specify- 
ing the  information  it  requires  on  the 
economic  implications  of  proposed  water 
resources  projects.  By  saying  that  the 
Congress  wishes  to  know  what  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  a  project  are,  based 
on  a  discount  rate  of  5%  percent,  we  do 
not  prevent  the  executive  branch  from 
making  whatever  recommendations  or 
submitting  whatever  economic  informa- 
tion about  proposed  projects  it  chooses. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  add  that  I  voted  In  manj' 
instances  in  the  committee  to  eliminate 
costly  projects.  My  votes  did  not  prevail. 
In  fact,  I  would  be  w^illing  to  compare  my 
vote  on  fiscal  responsibility  with  that  of 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  public  will 
not  be  confused  by  the  board  brush  in- 
dictment of  our  committee  and  the  in- 
dividual members,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
total,  overall  voting  record  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  compiled  by  such 
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organizations    as    the   ACA,   ADA,   and 
COPE. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  930  CONG. 

ACA'      ADA"     COPE  3 


AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES 

Democrats : 

Frank  E.  Moss,  chairman 8  70  93 

Warren  G  Magnuson 13  GO  97 

Stuart  Symington 18  70  94 

Jotin  C.  Stennis 71  0  22 

Howard  W.  Cannon 34  25  73 

James  Abo urezk  < 9  63  90 

Floyd  Haskell.. 

Republicans: 

Barry  Goldwater 97  5  2 

CarlT.  Curtis. 95  0  3 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr 50  30  44 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett 

Jesse  A.  Helms 

Pete  V.  Domenici 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

Democrats: 

Herman  E.  Talmadge,  chairman...  64  10  26 

James  0.  Eastland 73  5  19 

George  McGovern 8  45  94 

JamesB.AIIen 83  0  24 

Hubert  H.Humphrey 1  60  99 

Walter  D.Huddleston.. 

Dick  Clark _. 

Republicans: 

CarlT.Curtis 95  0  3 

George  0.  Aiken... 41  45  53 

Milton  R.  Young 68  5  24 

Robert  Dole 75  0  10 

Henry  Bellmon 72  10  21 

Jesse  A.  Helms 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Democrats: 

John  L  McClellan,  chairman 70  10  21 

Warren  G.  Magnuson 13  60  97 

John  C.  Stennis 71  0  22 

John  0.  Pastore 12  75  92 

Alan  Bible 39  35  64 

Robert  C.Byrd 34  35  64 

GsleW.  McGee 10  35  86 

Mike  Mansfield 11  80  85 

William  Proxmire 24  75  89 

Joseph  M.  Montoya 14  45  91 

Daniel  K.  I nouye 1  65  96 

Ernest  F.  Hollings 52-25  46 

BitchSayh U  80  93 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton 13  70  88 

Lawton  Chiles 41  35  36 

Republ«ans: 

Milton  R.  Young 68  5  24 

Roman  L.  Hruska 93  5  6 

Norris  Cotton... 85  0  13 

Clifford  P  Case 19  80  83 

Hiram  L.  Fong 46  10  46 

Edward  W.  Brooke... 22  80  86 

Mark  0.  Hatfield.... 32  55  65 

Ted  Stevens 30  35  68 

Charles  McC  Mathlas,  Jr 20  60  67 

Richard  S.  Schweikar 28  60  66 

Henry  Bellmon 72  10  21 

ARMED  SERVICES 

Democrats: 

John  C.  stennis,  chairman 71  0  22 

Stuart  Symington... 18  70  94 

Henry  M.  Jackson 11  40  99 

Sam  J,  Ervin,  Jr.. 67  10  24 

Howard  W.  Cannon..  .  34  25  73 

Thomas  Mel ntyre 23  35  92 

Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr 84  20  10 

Harold  E.  Hughes 8  80  90 

Sam  Nunn . 

Republicans :  

Strom  Thurmond 95  0  9 

John  G.  Tower 94  0  4 

Peter  H.  Oominick 81  5  14 

Barry  Goldwater 97  5  2 

William  8.  Saxbe  52  15  36 

William  Lloyd  Scctt'. 95  0  8 

BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

AFFAIRS 
Democrats: 

John  Sparkman,  chairman 32  0  56 

William  Proxmire  24  75  89 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.     ...'...           5  85  99 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre 23  35  92 

Alan  Cranston..  ..                                   1  90  97 

Adlai  E.Stevenson  111..   .  12  80  82 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr 

William  0.  Hathaway*..  ""3 81 97 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Republicans: 

John  G.  Tower ....—  .;  94 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. -.  85 

Edward  W.  Brooke 22 

Robert  W.  Packwood 50 

Bill  Brock 90 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.  67 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr 50 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  Of  TWE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  930  CONG.— Continued 

ACA  >     ADA  »    COPE  > 

J?nningi  Randolpli 15  40  g3 

H  a 'Old  E.  Hughes 8  80  90 

AlanCranston. 1  90  97 

Reoublicani: 

Chttord  P.  Hansen 90  0  7 

Strom  Thurmond 95  0  9 

Robert  T.  Stafford 33  45  45 

James  A.  McClure' 89  0  10 

'  ACA  ( Aireiicarjs  (or  Constitutional  Action)  ACA  Consistercv 
Inde'.  1972. 

•:  AOA  (Americans  (or  Democratic  Action)  ADA  Liberal  Oto- 
tient.  1972. 

'  COPE  <Commit»e«  ci  Political  Education,  AFL-CIO)  ratings 
fro.m  "They  Gra-ie  theCongrt;^"  by  U.S.  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
february  1973. 

'  Freshman  Senators  wi'.b  pr^or  ^rvice  .n  tf>e  House  o(  Repre- 
Mntatues;  the  rrtings  guen  are  fiom  their  Houie  service, 

Nate'  Blank  spates  appear  when  Senator  h?^  no  voting  rncord. 
PievioL'  ratings  are  given  (or  those  leiisUtors  who  ha»e  pt.gr 
service  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
rejection  of  the  conference  report  on 
K.R.  10203.  As  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
I  voted  against  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  because  it  included  a  vast  number  of 
special  relief  provisions  providing  special 
benefits  to  specific  projects,  outside  the 
reach  of  established  national  policy.  Such 
special  relief  provisions  offer  benefits 
tliat  are  ebove  and  beyond  those  avail- 
able to  other  equally  deserving  localities 
under  existing  Federal  policy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress.  As  such  they  are 
discriminatory.  And,  frankly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  be  rea.sonably  defended, 
particularly  now  that  ?o  many  demands 
have  been  placed  on  tlio  Federal  Treas- 
urj'. 

Any  time  a  given  community  is  pro- 
vided more  favorable  treatment  than  an- 
other community,  any  time  we  waive  the 
normal  rules  and  procedures  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
has  stated  that  the  project  is  Important 
to  him,  any  time  we  act  from  other  than 
a  national  perspective  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  national  policy,  we  necessarily 
favor  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ad  hoc  legislation, 
outside  the  administrative  procedures 
available  to  solve  a  problem,  is  wise  leg- 
islation. 

The  version  that  has  emerged  from 
conference  takes  a  Senate  bill  chocka- 
block  with  goodies  and  bloats  It  stUl  fur- 
ther with  millions  of  dollars  in  special- 
relief  provisions 

I  recognize  that  the  conference  process 
involves  compromise;  it  is  a  process  of 
give  and  take.  Acceptance  of  one  Senate 
provision  often  is  balanced  by  acceptance 
of  one  House  provision.  While  such  an 
approach  may  expedite  a  resolution  of 
differences  in  a  bill,  it  may  not  encour- 
age an  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
posal. I  believe  it  would  be  Instructive 
to  note  a  few  of  these  additions. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
section*  of  the  conference  report  adopted 
from  the  House  bill  that  provide  special 
relief  to  special  areas,  together  with  the 
estimated  cost: 

Sectlcm  7.  $1»0,000  per  year. 

Section  17:  $600,000. 

Section  18:  $500,000. 

Section  23:  UnJcnown. 

Secuoa  31 :  $3,600,000. 

Section  36:  $34,000,000. 

Section  66 :  $300,000. 

Section  74 :  $22,200,000. 
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Section  91 :  814,000.000. 
Section  95:  Unknown. 
Section  98 :  $400,000. 

The  conference  committee  also  ac- 
cepted a  number  of  generic  sections  ini- 
tiating policies  that  I  believe  are  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  to  the  taxpaying 
families  of  this  Nation. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  report,  for 
example,  iinposes  on  Federal  taxpayers 
a  perpetual  responsibility  for  dredging 
small-boat  harbors  used  by  recreational 
boaters.  Historically,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  that  respon.sibility.  But 
in  recent  :,ears  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  shift  this  cost  onto  the  users  with  the 
valid  argument  that  local  users  should 
contribute  toward  harbor  maintenance. 
Greater  local  cost  sharing,  of  course, 
was  a  major  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission. 

The  1970  OmnibuB  Act  continued  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  such  maintenance 
through  the  end  of  that  calendar  year. 
By  implication,  the  1970  act  provided  a 
transition  period  ;\  liile  the  costs  of  main- 
taining new  recreational  harbors  were 
shifted  to  local  users.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion endorsed  by  the  Senate  when  it  re- 
fused to  place  the  maintenance  cost  of 
new  small-boat  harbors  onto  Federal 
taxpayers.  I  regret  this  shift  back  to  a 
policy  that  benefits  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pen.^e  of  the  many. 

Another  provision  adopted  from  the 
House  bill  appears  r-s  section  41  of  the 
conference  report.  This  section  author- 
izes tile  Corps  of  Engineers  to  spend  $2 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  evalu- 
ate the  benefits  of  existing  corps  projects 
along  the  Ohio  River. 

I  am  confident  that  many  such  bene- 
fits exist.  But  I  am  somewhat  skeptical 
over  the  need  to  spend  S2  million  of  tax 
revenues  so  that  the  corps  staff  can  pat 
Itself  on  the  back. 

Section  4-5  of  the  report  is  another  pro- 
vision adopted  in  its  entirety  from  the 
House  bill.  This  section  broadens  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act,  dii-ecting  the  Federal 
Government  to  cover  payment  of  costs 
"actually  incurred  In  replacing  the  fa- 
cility's services  with  services  from  other 
sources  during  the  period  of  repair — to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  the 
costs  which  would  have  been  incurred." 
This  section,  of  course.  Is  totally  im- 
related  to  water  resources  development. 
It  would  repay  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  in  full  the 
added  operating  costs  it  incurred  follow- 
ing a  1971  earthquake.  Incidentally,  we 
have  been  told  in  the  past  that  this  cost 
would  total  $13,918,000.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  in  House  floor  debate  that 
the  figure  has  ballooned  as  high  as  $30 
million. 

This  section,  of  course,  is  generic,  ex- 
tending to  all  major  disasters  since  Hur- 
ricane Camille,  and  all  future  major  dis- 
asters. We  have  no  evidence  whatsoever 
on  what  this  section  might  cost.  The 
House  sponsors  talk  of  $25  million  a  year. 
But  I  am  fearful  it  will  prove  a  far  more 
costly  quagmire. 

Of  aU  the  decisions  made  in  confer- 
ence, the  one  that  disturbs  me  the  most 
was  the  total  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
conferees  of  the  House  version  of  section 
80,  setting  the  interest  rate  to  be  used  In 
evaluating  project  coets  and  benefits. 


The  conferees  abandoned  completely 
the  position  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which 
directed  the  use  of  more  reaUstic  Interest 
rates. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  went  far  enough,  at  least  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  con- 
ference version,  however,  takes  an  o'd 
subsidization  policy,  and  perpetuates  it 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  relativelj- 
high  interest  rates  ai-e  now  a  fact  of  life 
It  costs  the  American  taxpayers,  through 
their  Government,  about  7  percent  to 
borrow  money.  If  that  Is  what  It  costs 
taxpayers,  then  I  believe  that  is  the  rat" 
we  .should  use  in  computing  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects.  Th^ 
use  of  outdated  and  unrealistically  lov 
rates  of  interest  may  masically  balloon  p. 
project's  benefit-cost  ratio.  But  what  it 
really  does  Is  to  distort  our  evaluation 
and  siphon  money  out  of  more  produc- 
tive uses  and  into  projects  that  drag  at 
tlip  economj'. 

The  conference  report  tosses  a  bon"  to 
tlie  White  House  and  others  that  seek 
the  use  of  realistic  interest  rates  by  re- 
questing the  President  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. That  study  could  then  serve  es  a 
basis  for  future  congressional  action. 

The  .'ipecific  lanpua^e  for  the  study- 
section  80 'c) — states: 

(c)  The  President  Eliall  make  a  fuli  arid 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  princi- 
ples and  standards  for  planning  and  evaluat- 
ing v/ater  and  related  resources  projects 
Such  investigation  and  study  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  en- 
hancing regional  ec-.noniic  development,  th» 
quality  of  the  total  environment  Including 
Its  protection  and  improvement,  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  tUe  United  States,  ani 
the  national  economic  development,  as  ot>- 
Jectlvea  to  be  Included  In  federally-financed 
water  and  related  re.sources  projects  and  l:i 
the  evaluation  of  costs  and  benefits  attrib- 
utable to  such  projects,  as  Intended  In  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1818.  1829),  the  Interest  rate  formula 
to  be  u.sed  In  evaluating  and  discounting 
future  benefits  for  such  projects,  and  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  shar- 
ing for  such  projects.  He  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recomnaendatlons,  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  funds  are 
first  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. I 

To  someone  unfamfliar  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  appear  as  if  this  represents 
a  step  forward.  It  might  appear  that  this 
issue  had  never  been  examined  at  the 
Presidential  level.  That,  of  course,  is 
faLse. 

The  Water  Resom-ces  Council,  estab- 
lished at  the  behest  of  Congress,  studied 
the  issue  with  great  care  for  several 
years.  It  held  numerous  public  hearings 
across  the  Nation,  taking  volumes  of 
testimony.  Wliile  that  study  essentially 
produced  a  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident, I  venture  the  guess  that  the  report 
and  its  conclusions  could  be  prepared 
and  forwarded,  with  a  cover  letter,  to 
the  Congress  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  demand  for  a 
new  report — lacking  any  apparent  fund- 
ing but  with  the  reporting  date  linked 
to  appropriations — can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  cosmetic  tactic  for  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  somewhat 
strong  in  my  views.  Not  everything  from 
the  House  bill  Is  Included  in  thla  bill. 
Section  5  of  the  House  bill,  for  example, 
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directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
move a  sunken  steamer,  the  Glen,  from 
the  hariwr  at  Manistee,  Mich.  I  assume 
this  section  was  cast  adrift  because  the 
Glen  was  raised  and  removed  last 
autumn. 

Mr.  Piesident,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
listed,  together  with  the  ccxnments  I 
matle  last  month  during  consideration 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  I  believe 
this  conference  report  should  be  rejected 
tis  unnecessary,  uneconomic,  and  waste- 
ful. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  several  points  concerning  the 
conference  report  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources I>evelopment  Act,  HJl.  10203. 

This  Is  the  fourth  water  resources 
measure  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  little  more  than  a  year.  The  finst,  S. 
4018  in  the  2d  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gression,  passed  Congress  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  second,  8.  606, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  February 
1973,  but  did  not  receive  consideration 
by  the  House.  We  considered  the  third 
bill,  S.  2798  which  was  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  December 
1973,  and  passed  the  Senate  in  January. 

I  believe  this  fourth  bill,  as  did  the 
others,  takes  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  job.  And,  it  contains  two  provisions 
dealing  with  projects  in  Kansas  which 
were  considered  diuing  the  course  of 
action  on  the  first  two  bills  and  which 
were  included  in  them. 

EOAD     IMPSOVEMINTS     FO«      14ELVKRN,     POMONA 
ANO     TVTTLE     CEfXK     LAKES 

Section  17  and  18  deal  with  road  im- 
provements in  the  vicinity  of  three  Fed- 
eral lakes  and  recreation  areas,  Melvern 
and  Pomona  Lakes  in  Osage  County  and 
Tuttle  Creek  Lake  in  Pottawatomie  Coun- 
ty. These  improvements  have  been  made 
necessary  because  of  tiie  heavy  traffic 
generated  over  local  roads  and  highways 
near  these  lakes.  And  I  would  imagine 
that  the  energy  crisis  will  draw  even 
greater  numbers  of  individuals  and 
families  to  these  facilities  as  long-dis- 
tance driving  is  limited. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  need  for 
these  three  projects,  I  attacli  as  appen- 
dbc  I.  my  introductory  remarks  for  6.  46, 
a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Pkakson  and 
myself  to  deal  with  the  Osage  County 
situation  growing  out  of  Melvern  and 
Pomona  Lakes.  The  circumstances  in- 
volved with  Tuttle  Creek  Lake  in  Potta- 
watomie County  are  quite  similiar. 

These  projects  were  approved  twice  by 
the  Senate,  were  contained  in  the  House 
version  of  the  Water  Resources  Act  last 
year,  and  with  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  conferees  they  h&ve 
been  maintained  in  the  confereiioe  re- 
port. In  January  I  joined  with  Senator 
Pearson  in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
restore  these  projects  to  the  bill,  and  al- 
though the  managers  of  the  bill  were  un- 
able to  accept  them  on  the  floor,  they 
provided  their  assiu'ances  for  support  In 
conference — for  which  I  wish  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  at  this  time. 

MtTDCE    RELOCATION    TOK    ONAQA     LAKE 

^  I  Wish  to  can  attention  to  section  103 
of  the  conference  report  which  provides 
authority  for  r  Jvance  relocation  of  a 
bridge  InvolTcd  In  the  Onaga  Lake  proj- 
ect. 


This  section  is  identical  to  S.  45  which 
I  introduced  In  January  1973,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  constructive  measure,  meet- 
ing a  real  need  of  local  citizens  without 
any  additionai  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  Appendix  n,  I  include  the  text  of 
my  introductory  remarks  for  S.  45. 

IKCEEASED  FUNDING  FOR   SMALL  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECTS 

I  also  wish  to  complement  the  com- 
mittee for  its  work  on  section  61  which 
increases  the  ceilings  on  Federal  funding 
for  local  flood  control  projects  in  disaster 
areas  to  $2  million.  These  projects  are 
vitally  important  to  many  small  com- 
munities in  Kansas  which  face  the 
threat  of  recurring  floods  each  year.  In- 
flation has  raised  the  coste  of  these  proj- 
ects by  more  than  90  percent  since  the 
last  congressional  action  on  a  ceiling  in 
1962.  The  result  has  been  real  hardship 
on  many  locahties  which  cannot  bear 
these  increased  costs  through  their  own 
resources  and  which,  therefore,  have 
been  unable  to  proceed  with  providing 
the  necessary  fk>od  protection  for  their 
citizens,  their  homes,  and  businesses. 

By  increasing  the  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditure on  such  projects  to  $30  million 
and  the  limitation  on  the  Federal  share 
for  any  individual  project  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $2  million.  Congress  will  provide 
significant  assistance  to  many  Kansas 
communities  which  have  been  victimized 
by  serious  flooding  and  are  actively  seek- 
ing to  increase  their  level  of  protection 
from  disastrous  floods. 

Many  Kansas  communities  suffered 
major  flood  damage  with  last  year's  un- 
usually heavy  precipitation,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  them  from  recurrence 
of  similar  catastrop' .es  will  be  most 
valuable.  And  I  believe  this  step  will  be 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant actions  taken  by  Congress  in  the 
management  of  our  water  resource. 

KEVIEW  <V  ACCESS  PROBLEMS 

I  am  also  pleased  that,  following 
my  appearance  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  language  was  included  in 
the  Senate  report  tc  express  the  commit- 
tee's awareness  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding safe  and  adequate  access  to  Fed- 
eral lakes  and  their  recreation  facilities. 
This  commitment  was  restated  on  the 
floor,  and  I  wish  to  jxpress  miy  apprecia- 
tion to  tlie  committee  for  its  commit- 
ment to  review  these  problems  in  its 
1974  oversight  hearings. 

The  need  for  a  special  parkway  from 
the  city  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  to  Clinton, 
Lake,  just  outside  Its  corporate  limits, 
was  the  catalyst  for  my  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee.  But  as  indicated 
earlier  in  my  statement,  these  problems 
arise  almost  every  time  a  Federal  multl- 
ptirpose  lake  is  constructed. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  committee  has 
recognized  an  Important  area  of  concern 
for  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  look 
forward  to  participating  In  these  upcom- 
ing hearings. 

Appemoix  I 

By  Mr    Doli   (for  hlRvseU  and  Mr    Peas- 

soi«)  • 

S  46.  A  bUl  auttior^Eing  tbe  ImprovemeBt 
of  certain  roads  In  the  vicinity  of  Melvern 
and  Pomona  Reser\-olrs,  Osage  County,  K&ns. 
Referred  to  the  Commute*  on  Public  Works. 


ROAD      AND      BRIDCB      COKSniVATlON      ASSISTANCE 
rem    06AGE    COCNTT,    KAKS. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  construction  of 
a  Federal  multipurpose  dam  and  reservoir 
is  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  any  county 
or  region.  The  construction  process  initials- 
has  a  favorable  economic  impact  in  the  area. 
And  completion  of  the  facility  often  mear.s 
assurance  of  nearby  communities'  water 
supplies;  valuable  flood  protection  for  homes, 
businesses  and  farms;  and  the  e.?tab!l'=h- 
ment  of  a  new  leisure-and-recreation  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  area. 

A  new  reservoir,  however,  does  not  be- 
stow its  benefits  without  cost  to  its  locality, 
for  it  necessarily  removes  substantial  acr'- 
age  from  the  tax  rolls.  A  dilemma  Is  posed 
in  that  reduction  of  the  tax  base  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  Increased  neid  for  outlays  to 
finance  construction  of  l.Tiprovements — jiar- 
ticularly  roads  and  bridges — which  will  en- 
able the  tax  base  to  be  built  up  througli 
business,  recreational,  and  residential  devel- 
opments. 

In  most  cases,  the  problems  ol  financing 
the  expenditures  required  to  stimulate  thiT 
compensating  growth  of  the  tax  base  are 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  affected  lo^al 
and  State  governments.  Most  citiHcns  rec- 
ognize the  need  and  respond  by  supporting 
tax  levies  and  bond  Issues  to  underwrite 
these  costs.  Frequently,  ruch  efforts  require 
significant  sacrifices,  bur  they  jure  marte  in 
the  realization  that  such  investments  in 
future  growth  wUl  pav  handscane  dividends 
Ten  years  ago.  the  Pomona  Reservoir  w.is 
constructed  in  Osa^e  County,  Kan.-.,  and  :t 
has  proven  to  be  a  highly  successful  project, 
providing  substantial  flood  protection  for  a 
wide  area  of  eastern  Kansas  and  proving  to 
be  an  outstanding  attractive  recreation  area 
with  its  246.000  acre-feet  impoundment  in  a 
beautiful  natural  setting. 

But  Osape  County  has  been  doubly  blessed: 
for,  now  nearing  completion  is  the  360,000 
acre-feet  Melvern  Reservoir.  Completion  of 
Mel\-em  will  make  Osage  County  one  of  the 
prime  tourist  attractions  iii  the  ©astern  Kan- 
sas-western Missouri  area  and  wi!l  give  the 
county  a  unique  status  in  baring  two  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  within  its  borders.  But  whfe 
this  county  has  benefited  substantially  frcm 
the  development  of  its  water  resources,  it 
must  contend  with  an  unusual  set  of  prob- 
lems raised  by  this  double  helping  of  attrac- 
tive features. 

Only  IS  000  people  lixe  in  this  connty.  and 
some  12.000  acres  of  its  most  valuable'  agri- 
cultural land  have  been  removed  Irom  the  tax 
*»6e.  Thus  diminished,  the  tax  ro:!s  have 
been  squeezed,  and  the  biuxlens  cf  the  tax- 
payers, have,  for  the  time  being,  been  in- 
creased. Even  so.  the  citizens  of  the  county 
have  welcomed  and  supported  the^  addi- 
tions to  their  area.  In  recocnttlon  of  the 
need  to  stimulate  the  lakes'  business  recrea- 
tional and  residential  development  by  mak- 
ing them  more  accessible,  a  countywlde  (1.5 
million  bond  Issue  has  been  passed  to  sup- 
port a  replacement  program  for  the  oldest 
and  most  unsafe  bridges.  But  the  capacity  of 
local  citizens  to  do  more  Is  seriously  limited. 
The  State  of  Kansas  has  also  made  an  effort 
to  help  by  Improving  the  highway  which 
runs  near  both  reservoirs,  but  much  mere 
must  be  done. 

I  would  point  out  tbAt  the  Impnovetnent 
of  these  roads  aud  lUghways  is  not  siaifiiy  a 
mattr^ir  of  local  ecoivynk:  il.tereiM.  It  aiMj  re- 
flects a  broader  public  iutereA  in  aeeuxg  that 
tibes«  Xederaily  funded  projects  returu  litc 
maximum  possiUe  benefits  for  the  AaMtican 
taxpayer's  dollar,  aod  tboae  returns  can  be 
measurably  e:iha:'.oed  tj  making  access  to 
ttioas  rcBervolcB  saslcr  and  safer  for  visitors. 
Msaily  1  mUltoQ  people  visit «d  the  Ponaona 
Roasrroir  last  year,  and  more  than  T  million 
have  oome  elnee  tt  opened.  When  Melvern 
also  becomes  operational,  the  vohime  of  visit- 
ors  can   be   expected   to  increase   substanti- 
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ally  and  thereby  overtax  the  local  bridges  and 
roads  which  were  onginaUy  designed  and 
constructed  with  no  Ide*  of  carrying  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  which  they  are  now  fadng.  A 
first-rate  crisis  in  terms  of  capacity,  aoceesl- 
bility  and  safety  wUl  occur  unless  major  steps 
are  taken  to  ezi>and  and  Improve  the  local 
rjad  and  highway  system. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
provide  authority  for  the  Army  Ccwps  of 
Engineers  to  undertake  a  substantial  road 
Improvement  program  for  Osage  County  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Melvern  and  Pomona 
Reservoirs. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  the  Osage 
County  Commissioners  and  am  aware  of  the 
major  effcK-ts  the  county  has  undertaken  to 
solve  the  problem  on  its  own.  Yet,  there  is 
only  so  much  that  can  be  done  locally  and 
additional  assistance  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  this  propobal  can 
receive  favorable  and  speedy  consideration 
BO  that  the  Improvements  may  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  the  visitors 
and  residents  In  Osage  County  can  be  pro- 
vided safe  and  adequate  roads  in  the 
Pamona  and  Melvem  Reservoir  areas. 

Appendix   n 

By  Mr.  Dolb: 

S.  46.  A  bill  to  authorize  advance  reloca- 
tion or  FAS  Route  1343  In  connection  with 
the  Onaga  Lake  project  In  Kansas.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Ban>CE     CONSTHTJCnON     IN     POTTAWATOMIE 
COtTNTT,     KANS. 

Mr.  Dou.  Mr.  President,  a  situation  has 
arisen  In  Pottawatomie  County,  K&ns.,  as 
the  Intersection  of  two  Federal  programs  has 
put  local  citizens  and  local  government  in  a 
difficult  position. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  con- 
tained a  provision — section  26 — calling  for 
inspections  and  engineering  studies  to  be 
made  on  all  bridges  in  the  Federal  aid  sec- 
ondary system  of  roads  and  highways  in  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  was  wise  and 
responsive  to  a  real  need  to  assess  the 
safety  of  these  bridges  many  of  which  are 
quite  old  and  have  come  to  carry  traffic  loads 
far  in  excess  of  their  original  design  speci- 
fications. Throughout  the  country,  these 
studies  have  been  undertaken,  and  in  many 
cases  It  has  been  shown  that  bridges  are 
unsafe  and  should  be  repaired,  replaced,  or 
closed.  Of  course,  the  closing  and  repair  of 
some  bridges  has  imposed  some  hardshlpa 
on  the  county  governments  responsible  for 
maintenance  on  the  FAS  system.  But  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  safety  should  be 
a  prime  consideration  for  any  transportation 
system. 

Pottawatomie  County  in  northeastern 
Kansas  has  complied  with  the  bridge  in- 
spection law  by  contracting  for  a  3  year, 
«10,000  study  of  lu  bridges,  giving  first  con- 
sideration to  those  structures  lying  within 
the  general  area  of  the  Onaga  project  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1962.  It  waa  felt  that  these  structtires 
should  be  studied  first,  because  of  the  ex- 
pected requirements  for  quality  bridges  to 
serve  the  large  numbers  of  tourists  who  wlU 
be  drawn  to  the  area  and  because  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  expend  funds  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  some  brldgee  if  they  are  soon  to  be 
closed  and  flooded  when  impoundment  be- 
gins In  the  lake.  As  It  has  turned  out  five  of 
these  bridges  are  unsatisfactory  and  should 
be  cloeed.  The  findings  of  this  study  are  not 
disputed,  and  county  officials  readily  accept 
the  need  for  this  action  to  be  taken  In  the 
interesta  of  public  eafety. 

But  a  major  problem  presents  itself  in 
that  if  aU  fire  of  thaae  bridges — which  ex- 
tend along  16  miles  ot  the  Vermillion  Creek- 
are  closed,  a  major  disruption  In  local  traffic 
will  occur  and  ssrlous  tnoonvenlsnce  for 
farmers  and  other  local  residents  will  result. 


A  tantalizing  element  is  Introduced  into 
this  matter  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  one 
bridge  on  FAS  route  1343  approximately  mid- 
way along  this  16-mile  distance  Is  near  a  site 
considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its 
preliminary  plannUig  for  the  Onaga  LAke  to 
be  desirable  for  a  lake  crossing.  Construction 
of  such  a  crossing  would,  therefore,  provide 
an  Ideal  solution  I'or  the  traffic  problems  of 
Pottawatomie  County.  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  that,  although  the  lake  project  Is 
well  Into  development  with  $250,000  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  year  1973  for  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  work,  actual  construction 
probably  will  not  begin  for  2  years. 

So  the  county  Is  faced  with  a  serious  need 
to  provide  a  bridge  to  allow  traffic  movement 
across  this  16-mile  length  of  Vermillion 
Creelt.  and  at  the  same  time  it  sees  that  any 
money  spent  on  Improvement  of  one  of  these 
bridges  will  be  wasted  when  the  Onaga  Lake 
is  completed,  both  because  the  bridge  will 
be  Inundated  and  because  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  proceed  with  Its  road  relocation 
plans  in  any  event.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
as  it  has  Indicated  in  extensive  corresjjond- 
ence  with  my  office,  appreciates  the  county's 
problem,  but  it  cannot  proceed  with  advance 
relocation  of  this  PAS  route  on  the  basis  of 
Its  current  authority. 

In  view  of  these  facta  and  the  obvious  good 
sense,  economically  and  practically,  of  help- 
ing both  the  county  and  corps  to  do  their 
Jobs  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  taxpayers,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  suivance 
relocation  of  PAS  1343  over  the  Vermillion 
Creek  in  accordance  vrtth  the  requirements 
of  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  provide  the 
best  possible  solution  for  the  problems  which 
have  been  encountered.  The  citizens  of  Pot- 
tawatomie County  will  be  able  to  travel 
through  the  area  without  unreasonable  In- 
convenience; the  county  government  and  Its 
taxpayers  will  be  spared  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense of  repairing  or  replacing  a  bridge  that 
win  be  of  no  use  in  2  or  3  years;  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  able  to  complete 
a  necessary  and  Important  segment  of  its 
project  in  a  manner  which  will  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  project's  overall  goals 
and  requirements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
some  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  Ibis  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  design  and  construction  of 
many  Important  water  resources  proj- 
ects— projects  which  are  econcMnlcally 
sound,  environmentaUy  sound,  and  above 
all,  sound  because  they  will  provide  flood 
protection  and  other  benefits  to  people 
In  many  States. 

That  explains  my  support  for  the  leg- 
islation in  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  on  final  passage  in  the  Senate. 

But  unlike  the  Senate-passed  bill,  this 
conference  report  contains  a  provision 
so  unjustified,  and  so  potentially  damag- 
ing, that  I  can  no  longer  support  it. 

By  lowering  the  discount  rate  for  com- 
puting project  cost-benefit  ratios,  the 
conference  committee  has  turned  a  sound 
bill  into  an  unsound  bill.  In  my  Judgment. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 22  established  a  discount  rate  of  6% 
percent,  applicable  to  all  future  projects. 
Th&t  was  not  sufficient,  however,  and  I 
voted  for  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Peoxmire)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckliy) 
to  apply  the  new  rate  to  previously  au- 
thorized but  not  yet  constructed  projects 
and  to  projects  in  the  present  legislation. 
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Even  when  those  amendments  failed  1 
did  vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  legislation  was  a  reflection  of  the 
hard  work  and  capable  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph),  and,  on  balance,  it  repre- 
sented a  step  forward. 

But  now  the  Senate  Is  being  asked  to 
take  a  step  backward.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  bill  which  sets  the  dis- 
count rate  back  to  5^  percent,  using  a 
formula  originally  established  6  years 
ago.  Before  it  can  be  a  useful  tool  in 
computing  cost-benefit  ratios,  the  dis- 
count rate  must  be  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  money.  But  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  about  7  percent. 
In  the  private  sector,  it  is  9  to  10  percent. 
A  5% -percent  discount  rate  amounts  to 
a  thinly  veiled  subsidy  for  economically 
unjustified  projects. 

What  will  that  mean?  Maitland  S. 
Sharpe  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  put 
it  most  succinctly  when  he  wrote: 

Low  discount  rates  provide  an  inherent 
bias  toward  understating  project  costs  and 
favoring  water  resource  projects  over  other 
socially  desirable  programs.  Such  rates  favor 
public  Investments  over  those  in  the  private 
sector  and  thus  preclude  the  most  efficient 
combination  between  Federal  and  private 
Investment  activities.  Finally,  the  existing 
rates  systematically  distort  project  designs 
toward  excessive  scale,  slow  returns  of  bene- 
fits over  time,  and  overly  capital-intensive 
projects. 

A  5% -percent  discount  rate  will  insure 
that,  in  the  coming  years  this  country 
will  be  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
marginally  necessary,  economically  un- 
justified, and  environmentally  damaging 
water  resources  projects. 

The  conference  report  calls  for  a  study 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  on  the 
cost  factors  for  water  and  related  re- 
sources projects.  But  for  2  years  before 
it  set  the  discount  rate  at  eye  percent, 
the  Coimcil  was  conducting  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  soliciting  the  views  of  literally 
thousands  of  people.  And  the  majority  of 
those  people  favored  a  discount  rate  of 
at  least  7  percent.  If  the  Congress  Is  going 
to  tamper  with  the  dlsco^mt  rate,  we 
should  raise  It,  not  lower  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  never  before  been  held 
In  such  low  esteem  by  the  American 
people.  A  recent  Harris  poll  put  the 
"approval"  rating  at  only  21  percent. 
That  low  standing  derives  at  least  in  part 
from  people's  perception  that  we  simply 
cannot  be  trusted  to  spend  their  tax 
dollars  responsibly. 

The  President  has  presented  us  with  a 
$304  billion  budget  for  next  year.  "Hie 
people  certainly  expect  Congress  to 
cut  that  budget  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  leglBlatlon— with  its 
more  expensive  discount  rate — is  just 
such  an  opportunity. 

WATKX  RE80UBCK  DETZLOPICENT  CONFIRMS  COM- 

iKTMXNT  rom  vtarmrtT  or  nation 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  asked  to  give  Its  final  ap- 
proval to  legislation  which.  In  a  sense, 
had  Its  beginning  2  years  ago.  In  1972, 
water  resources  legislation  was  developed 
.and  passed  by  the  Congress  only  to  be 
vetoed   following   adjournment  In   the 
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autumn  of  that  year.  Early  in  the  93d 
Congress  we  began  the  process  anew.  The 
conference  report  on  HJR.  10203,  which 
Is  before  the  Senate,  contains  many  fea- 
tures of  the  1972  legislation  but  it  also 
includes  provisions  that  liave  been  de- 
veloped in  the  past  12  months. 

This  conference  report  on  water  re- 
sources contains  matters  that  normally 
would  be  addressed  in  separate  legisla- 
tion— water  resources  projects  and  river 
basin  monetary  authorizations.  In  terms 
of  fiscal  commitments,  the  water  re- 
sources projects  authorized  in  this  mesis- 
ure  have  a  total  cost  less  than  any  similar 
legislation  In  the  past  quarter -century. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
p<Mnt  of  final  passage.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  guided  it  through  hearings, 
through  consideration  by  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  and  tlie 
Public  Works  Committee,  through  Sen- 
ate passage  and  tlirough  conference  de- 
liberations. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  had  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  this  measure.  In  addition  to 
individual  project  authorizations,  it 
makes  several  Important  policy  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  our  water  resources  de- 
velopment program.  These  new  proce- 
dures will  enable  us  to  effectively  pursue 
this  program  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  contemporary  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ^'ill  discuss  briefly  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  that  re- 
late directly  to  my  State.  The  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  authorized  flood  protec- 
tion activities  for  the  towns  of  William - 
son  and  Matewan.  W.  Va.  These  towns 
he  in  the  Tug  Fork  Valley  which  sep- 
arates West  Virginia  from  Kentucky. 
The  1970  act  authorized  $10,000,000  for 
this  work.  At  that  time  this  authorization 
WM  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
the  President.  Today  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tug  Fork  Valley  continue  in  their 
desperate  need  for  flood  protection,  but 
the  project  authorized  In  1970  has  not 
yet  received  Presidential  approval 
through  clearance  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

As  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Pvtihc  Works,  section  90  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  in  the  1970  act  for  any  far- 
ther approval  of  the  executive  branch 
for  flood  protection  work  for  the  towns 
of  Williamson  and  Matewan. 

This  section  also  modifies  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Big  Sandy  River 
Basin  by  authorizing  flood  protection 
work  in  all  other  communities  of  the 
Tug  Pork  Valley  and  authorizes  $1,290,- 
000  for  advanced  engineering  and  design 
for  this  purpose.  The  entire  Tug  Pork 
Valley,  and  particularly  the  communi- 
ties of  Williameon  and  Matewan,  are 
subjected  to  frequent  flooding  and  It  is 
our  intent  that  flood  protection  be  pro- 
vided without  undue  delay. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
a  project  for  alleviating  a  serious  water 
supply  problem  in  the  Pocatallco  region 
of  West  Virginia.  Authorization  of  $3,- 
568,900  is  provided  for  this  project,  which 


Includes  construction  of  two  multipur- 
pose dams. 

Another  authorization  Is  $2,000,000 
for  clearing  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Guyandotte  River  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  narrow  river  valley  suffers 
from  regular  flooding  and  the  river  has 
become  clogged  with  debris  and  is  heav- 
ily silted.  The  work  authorized  in  this 
measure  will  alleviate  this  serious  condi- 
tion pending  completion  of  the  R.  D. 
Bailey  Dam  upstream. 

Modifications  also  are  authorized  in 
Uio  agreements  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  con- 
cerning local  contributions  to  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  lake  project  which  is  now 
underway. 

Of  great  Importance  to  West  Virginia 
is  the  provision  in  this  conference  report 
establishing  a  demonstration  program 
for  stream  bank  erosion  control.  West 
Virginia  communities  along  the  Ohio 
River  and  other  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  are  seriously  affected  by 
the  rapid  wearing  away  of  river  banks. 
Section  32  of  the  conference  report  au- 
thorizes a  5-year,  25,000,000  demon- 
.■=tration  program  to  evaluate  the  extent 
cf  stream  bank  erosion  and  to  develop 
new  methods  for  its  control.  To  as.sure 
that  a  variety  of  conditions  are  included 
In  the  study  demonstration  projects  are 
specifically  directed  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  Ohio  River,  Missoiui  River,  and 
Ya;'oo  River. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  ha.=  a 
long  history  of  commitment  to  water  re- 
source development.  This  conference  re- 
port reaffirms  this  commitment  to  an  ac- 
tivity that  benefits  all  Americans  and 
v.hLch  must  be  maintained  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  en  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hahtkb^  the  Senator  fnmi  Hawaii  (Ur. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Ccm- 
necticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyommg  (Mr.  McGee) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  furtlier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aimoiuice  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire  (Mr.  Cotton  >,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmom)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr! 
Bak£r>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsjlvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 

nays  7,  as  follows: 


[No.   39  Leg] 

YEAS— 78 

Abourezk 

F-olbrigbt 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allen 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Oumey 

Nunn 

Be  all 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Eentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Hoillngs 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

WUUam  L. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

StaCord 

Cannon 

Javits 

S:ennts 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cook 

Long 

Steve  QBon 

Cranston 

MagnuEon 

SymiEgtcn 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Tan 

Dole 

McClellan 

Taltnadge 

Domenici 

Mccaure 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Fag!  el  on 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eaxtlacd 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ervin 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Fong 

MondaJe 
NAYS— 7 

Bxickley 

Goidwater 

Pro.xmlre 

Clark 

Helms 

Roth 

Fannin 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Baker 

Cotton 

McGee 

B»yh 

Hanke 

Moss 

Beilmon 

Lnouye 

Hibiccff 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

CTl\irch 

Mansfield 

Tower 

So  the  conference  report  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay 
the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  { 

—^—^—■^-^~ 

INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  ACM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  bill  before 
the  Saiate  to  make  it  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  some  future  date.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  65a,  S. 
1017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1017)  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  the  Government  and 
education  of  the  Indian  people:  to  provide 
for  the  full  participation  of  Indum  tribes  in 
certain  prograxns  and  services  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government  fcr  Indians  and  vd 
encourage  tr.e  development  of  the  hunia:: 
resources  of  the  Indian  people;  to  estabhth 
and  carry  out  a  national  Indian  education 
program,  to  encourage  the  establishment  o.' 
local  Indian  school  control;  to  train  pro- 
fessionals in  Indian  educatloa;  to  establi  h 
an  Indian  youth  iutcrn  program;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ALTHORIZATION  FOR  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
TO  THE  IRS  BY  SELECTT  C50MMTT- 
TEE  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  aiid  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re.«- 
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olutlon  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  288)  to  authorize 
the  dissemination  of  certain  information  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities;  and  the  inspection  by  the  Select 
Comnaittee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities of  certain  income  tax  returns,  ap- 
plications for  tax  exemption,  and  related 
documents  held  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  GRFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  indicated  that  this  is  something 
of  a  routine  resolution  which  is  required 
in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain Information.  It  is  a  resolution  that 
has  been  approved,  I  understand,  iman- 
imously  by  all  members  of  the  Watergate 
Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  as  follows :  The 
committee  has  been  investigating  certain 
matters  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  interested,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  asked  us  to  furnish 
information  which  we  have  assembled  in 
respect  of  these  matters.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  further  informed  us 
they  have  collected  information  that  Is 
relevant  to  the  committee  investigation 
in  these  particular  matters.  This  resolu- 
tion is  offered  so  as  to  give  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Select  Committee  forward- 
ing to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
information  the  Select  Committee  has 
assembled  and  to  authorize  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  release  to  the  com- 
mittee information  which  It  has  assem- 
bled relevant  to  the  same  matters. 

That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Senat€  rule  and  also  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
be  prepared  to  release  that  information. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  light 
of  that  explanation,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection.  The  question  now  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  res<rfution. 

The  resolutlcm  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in 
fiu-therance  of  certain  on-going  investiga- 
tions, has  requested  Information  from  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has.  In  the  course  of  the  afore- 
mentioned ongoing  Investigations  discovered 
Information  which  relates  directly  to  the 
Senate  inveetlgatlon  being  amducted  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  PresidentUl 
Campaign  Activities  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 60  (98nl  Congress,  Ist  Session).  Now 
therefcse  be  It 

Retotved,  That  the  Senate  authorizes  the 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 


Activities  to  make  available  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  such  Information  requested 
by  that  agency;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  6103(d)  and  6104(a)(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
Senate  authorizes  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  to  investi- 
gate, receive  and  inspect  any  data,  docu- 
ments or  other  information  held  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  relates  direct- 
ly to  that  Investigation  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Activities  as  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  60  (93rd  Congress,  1st 
Session) . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
he  will  be  absent  today  on  official  busi- 
ness accompanying  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  to  Mexico  City  to  attend  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference.  Senator 
McGee  is  attending  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  cai  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


PAY  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  I  would  just 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  the  pay  raise 
bill.  I  have  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
at  the  desk.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  being  absent,  I  know  we 
do  not  want  to  bring  it  up  while  he  is 
away.  Is  it  my  xmderstanding  that  the 
leadership  is  going  to  have  a  vote  on.  the 
resolution  next  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  last  discussion  I  had  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  (Mr.  McGee).  left  me  with 
the  impression  that  a  vote  would  likely 
occur  possibly  on  next  Thursday  or  next 
Friday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  fine.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It,  because, 
obviously,  I  cannot  get  it  off  the  calen- 
dar unless  the  majority  leader  agrees  or 
unless  it  comes  up  on  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Next  Thursday  or  Friday  Is 
fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  to  include  the  reservation  that 
what  I  have  just  stated  is  not  to  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  commitment;  that  it  was  only 
my  understanding,  in  talking  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  able  majority  leader,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  vote  next  Thursday  or 
Friday. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  would 
like  to  have  the  vote  scheduled,  say,  for 
the  4th  or  5th  of  March.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  majority  leader's  feelings  would 
be  in  that  regard  or  what  would  be  the 
feeling  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

I  think  we  would  all  want  assurance 
that,  if  a  vote  were  ddayed  to  that  point, 
there  would  be  unanimous  consent,  if  It 
could    be    obtained,    that    there    would 
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definitely  be  a  vote  so  that  the  date  of 
March  6  would  not  come  and  go  without 
a  vote's  having  been  taken. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  the  only 
thing.  I  did  not  have  the  date  firmly  in 
mind.  I  had  an  idea  it  was  the  28th  of 
February.  Hit  is  the  «th  of  March,  that 
is  all  right  with  me.  I  do  not  much  care 
about  that  as  long  as  we  have  a  vote  be- 
fore the  time  when  it  becomes  auto- 
matically approved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  share  with 
the  Senator  his  concern  about  the  pay 
raise.  I  would  expect  to  vote  against  it 
But  I  think  we  can  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion, but  as  to  the  exact  date,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  at  this  time  when  It 
will  occur. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  as  long  as  I  have 
a  commitment  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  vote  before  a  date  when  there  would 
be  automatic  approval. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
Senator  can  be  assured  of  that  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 


ORDER   FOR  RECESS  TO   MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS, TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS,  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  1017  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  beoi 
recognized  on  Monday  next  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  eocceed  15  minutes, 
and  in  that  order;  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  658,  8.  1017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  noon  on 
Monday,  February  25— just  10  months 
before  Christmas  Day. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  Immediately  aftw 
the  convening  at  noon,  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  (Mr.  Grif- 
rm)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for  16 
minutes. 
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There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  658,  S.  1017.  a  bill 
to  promote  maximum  Indian  participa- 
tion in  the  government  and  education  of 
Indian  people.  It  is  anticipated  that  there 
may  be  some  votes  on  amendments. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  if  he  will  join  with 
me  in  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
any  votes  that  may  occur  on  Monday 
next  shall  not  occur  before  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  wish  to  say  something  fur- 
ther, I  move  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 :  46 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
February  25, 1974,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21  (legislative  day  of 
February  19),  1974: 

Department  of  State 

A.  Llnwood  Holton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

Robert  W.  Dean,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary    and     Plenipotentiary     of     the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 
Department  or  Defense 

Martin    R.    Hoffmann,    of    Virginia,    to    be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, vice  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr. 
Department  of  Justice 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  rear  admirals  of   the   U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  Commander,  Atlantic  Area 


and  Comnmnder,  Pacific  Area,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving : 

Retir  Adm.  WiUlam  P.  Rea  m,  Commander, 
Atlantic  Area. 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  J.  McClelland,  Com- 
mander, Pacific  Area. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapters  35  and  837, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  ADl  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Bell,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham,  Douglass  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coward,  Clarence  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darst.  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Luther  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imgarten,  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  Delbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  '■ 

Kampschror,  Leslie  D.,  51&-34-2743. 
Leis,  Anthony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  John  D.,  009-24^2837. 
Little,  John  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morkln,  Klllian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osgood,  Glenn  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shiarp,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngley,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturm,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanberg,  Rex  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Frederick  L.,  Jr.,  234—48-5145. 
Trtppl,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urquhart,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witherlngton,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Albert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zink,  Homer,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Anderson,  Courtney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collier,  Douglas  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ginsburg,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gottschall,  Marvin  J.,  5o5-22-5475. 

Howell,  Talmadge  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kundel.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wler,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  593,  and  section  8376,  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

LINE  OP  THE   AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Mathews,  Richard  J.,  33I-2&-2988. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserves  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps), 
in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  593.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  as  medical  offi- 
cers under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Aldredge,  Horatio  R.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eilert,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  Indi- 
cated (Line  of  the  Air  Force),  under  the 
provisions  of  section  593,  and  section  1211, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hill.   Henry   E  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
a  reser%'e  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  In- 
dicated (Line  of  the  Air  Force),  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  593,  title  10,  Unitod 
States  Code: 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Graham,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated (Line  of  the  Air  Force) ,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  593,  and  section  8351,  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

To  be  colonel 
Hoover,  Paul  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  The  Army 
The   following-named   officers   for  promo- 
tion in  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3370  and  3383: 

ARMY   PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Alfred,  Shelby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-'irnaldo,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnkley,  George  W.,  464—42-1600. 
Bogolub,  Milton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cate,  George  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowey,  Felix  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Jules  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flelssner.  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ForslLn,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Jimmy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ted  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez,  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miyasaki.  Shulchl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morana,  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Keith  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neideigh,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswalt,  Barney  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pittman.  Jerold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Ballnas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Talmadge  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeters.  Jack  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Horn.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Walter  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlsnant.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Dale  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worcester.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Stuebben,  (3eorge  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Baker.  Eugene  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Joye,  Milbourne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  sec- 
tions 3366,  3367.  and  3383: 

ARMY   PROMOTION   IJST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  Don  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adler,  Manfred.  047  20-5915. 
Agee,  James  D..  458  -44-7920. 
Aiken.  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Robert  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Joseph  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annette,  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Arcurl.  Roearlo  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arledge,  R.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlook,  Martin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
At»ell.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avilea.  Dlonel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.^\e.  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bach  113.  Littleton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badgpr.  Daniel  D.,  230-42-74G3. 
Bnilev.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.Urd.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baird.  Walter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  Hartley  O..  Jr.,  49&-32-2967. 
Banks,  Robert  C  282  26-6880. 
B.inks,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banta.  George  C.  395-28   1225. 
Barclift.  Robert  W.,  536-32  9610. 
Barkor,  George  E..  431    58-5387. 
Barlow,  Anthonv  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Carl  A. '381-24-^713. 
Barrett,  Billy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarrUiger,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BauersHeld,  V.  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baylor,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  Newton  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Ray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begeman,  Arthur  L.,  379-22  1695. 
Behnke,  Ervln  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bengtson,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernlck,  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berryman.  V/lUiani  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bess,  Carl  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bess,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  Thomas  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  Jack  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blelen,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bl-shop,  LawTcnce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Ronald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Robert  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchfleld,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blodget,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bluestone.  Allan  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobo,  William  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottomley,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois.  O.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bove.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Rodney  I.,  23a-46-4426. 
Bowman,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  W.  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braund.  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brick.  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley.  Carson  M.,  23&-48-1054. 
Bronocoo,  Dlclt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brough,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broughton,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Madison  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leonard  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brubaker,  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Rudolph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckles,  Barton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buggy,  Clair  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurchiU,  Kenneth  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgesa,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Edwin  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette.  Luther,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burson,  John  H.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busacker.  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Thomas  P  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahiU,  Gerard  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU.  DarroU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Evans  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Campbell.  Alex  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Glenden  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Canby.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Douglas  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrall,  Murray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capellen.  Earle  M.  V,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carew,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Mason  G.,  24j3-34-3306. 
Carney,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarF>euter,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Jack  R,.  M4^26-17T5. 
Carter,  John  L.,  271  30-4329. 
Carvllle,  Llnwood  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasalegElo.  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Caleb  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauiero,  Gerard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauthen.  M.  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawley.  William  O..  46(5-40-8817. 
Chalmers,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Carl  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Prank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherberg.  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnutt.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clesllk,  Charles  R  ,  19D-22-6249. 
Clardv,  William  B..  48-7-30-8862. 
Clark.  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cltirk,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wendell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleghorn,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Daniel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Donald  N.,  5S8-42-7628. 
Clements.  Erwln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemmons,  Joel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cline.  Dexter  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clorman,  Irving  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clysdale.  Edward  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Codlno,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coflno-Perez,  Thoma*.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker.  Ralph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldren.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coles,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Philip  J.,  354-24--1866. 
Collins,  Tliomas  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltrln,  Byron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaway,  Kenneth  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Concannon,  W.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Robert  H..  2G6-40-2117. 
Connell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  John  A.,  546-^10-6733. 
Coristlne,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Coruthers,  JohnM.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture.  Bertrand  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cralr,  Morton  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cretecos,   George  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croak,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crofoot,  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Julian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuddy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culmer,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Jeff  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Clifford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Jeremiah  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Tolbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danko,  John  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ome,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechambeau,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehllnger,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DelGlannl,  James  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detjen,  James  E.,  397i-26-9690. 


Devlne,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewalt,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlPlore,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUts,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmke.  Revert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmmlck,  Paul,  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dines,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Cloyce  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Jeremiah  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollar,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoUard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donner,  Arvln  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue.  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooling,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Kie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthit,  Floyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DowUng.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drews.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois.  Dean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  Courtney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  MelvUi  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykes,  Glenn  M.,  Jr.,  261-42--J386. 
E.arnshaw,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckhoff.  Leo  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elam,  John  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellas -Caballe,  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Carl  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  James  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ellis,  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelmeier,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enos,  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ent,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epstein,  Sanford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdman,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlandson,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fase,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasolino,  Rosario  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauntleroy,  H.  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feir,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FelUnger,  P.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrelra.  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perroli,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flcken,  Harry  A„  Jr.,  24C-40-4973. 
Field,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgueroa,  Jose  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltz,  Loren  E.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  BUI  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pong,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FontanUla,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Perry  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Darold  R.,  653^40-5157. 
Prey,  JuUtls  M..  50&-34-2090. 
FrlnJc,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  WlUlam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Frank  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullerton.  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funic,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galbreath,  Bobby  N.,  409-44--4648. 
Gallk,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganserelt,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gant,  Daryal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaydos,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geracl.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glle,  Rexford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiUard,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn,  Hal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladln,  Collier  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasscock.  Loren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goebel,  Werner  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goedde,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gonzalez,  SUvestre,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooekoa,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Govemale,  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Gerard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Duane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GreenweU,  WUUam  C,  466-34r-0694. 
Orens,  Edward  A.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greve.  Elnw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grey,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grler.  Julian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Hal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflng,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmmett,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunfeld,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gucker,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez,  Benito,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Wolfgang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Roscoe  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallett,  Albert  P.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Francis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanser,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Morris  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haronlan,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harral,  WilUard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Joe  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Eddie  E.,  461^8-6034. 
Hart,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartig,  Alvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HasBler,  John  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauffe,  PatU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatigen,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugh,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haverly,  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawk,  Mervln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawke,  WUmer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haygood,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headrick.  Brian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemerling,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Hernon.  259  41  4044. 
Hennlgan,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemdon.  PatU  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyward,  James  R.,  24O-40-0682. 
HIU,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkel,  Vernon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoar,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockman,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoelscher,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoidal,  Lars  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUstein,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzgruber,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Charles  F  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hromas,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  WlUlam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston,  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huestis.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Hugh  M.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurlebaus,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynes,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikeda,  Moss  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvln,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ivy,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackola,  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janas,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Japp,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarvls,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Edwin  K.  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jenkins,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennlson,  Dick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenson,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jent,  WUlUm  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  S.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Edsel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Pred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Hershel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Louis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Thomas  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  yemon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jung.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jung,  Lincoln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jurgens,  HUary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaelln,  BiUy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaiser,  Clarence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kane.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BLano.  Clarence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaplan.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kawaguchi.  Masaru.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keckelssen.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keene.  Marctis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUogg.  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kessler.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllboume.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Killen,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Donald  B.,  223   44  4794. 

King,  Dwight  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirchner,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkland,  Wesley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkpatrlck:,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlgsmark,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koater,  Leslie  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozak.  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreutzer,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubala,  LoweU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhnel,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunloka,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambertson,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamphere.  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander,  James  A.,  063,  22-0614. 
Lane,  Marlon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larrabee,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskoe.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latterell,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau.  WUliam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavln.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Q.  T..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layman,  Jackie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lechner.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leek,  WUllam  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeGrand,  Talmadge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong,  Richard  W.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lewis,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Libertine.  Rocco  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindeman.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lingenfelter.   George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lohr,  AtweU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombard©,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoweU,  James  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundberg,  Leonard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luttlnen,  Sidney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luzler.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytton,  Victor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackay,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackenzie,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMUlan,   R.   H.   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macon,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  MUton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcolm,  John  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maldonado,  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manbert.  Rush  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangham,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannel,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manthey.  PhUlp  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marotta,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr.  Clayton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Emmor  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massengale,  A.  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  OUle  K.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlerney,    John   K.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCafferty,   Orland,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,   WUUam  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McC€U-ty,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  James  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCubbln.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCutcheon,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane,  Jamee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPee,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGarr,  Elbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoffln,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,   Edwtwd  P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Gordon  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinney,  W.  H.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinnon,  Charlee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUen,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNalr,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeese,  Maurice  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRee.  Grlffltii  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSweeney,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melssner,  Martin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merchant,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  Ted  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  P.  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Jimmle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlfi,  Jerry  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnchin,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  NeU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monsen,  Monrad  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jere  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Malcom  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Sanford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muchow.  Ray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulkey,  Dick  E.  S.,  526-62-346g^ 
Mura,  Ronald  A.,  014-22-378(y^ 
Murakaml,  Roy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murfee.  James  T.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardone,  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel,  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negus,  Sidney  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelligan,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nicosia,  John  W..  434-^14-3618. 
Nix.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoUey,  Edwin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Bethel  A.,  444-28-85«2. 
Norton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Neville  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Robert  D.,  004-22-816B. 
Ogden.  Seward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlman,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppler,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overdanlc,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ower.s.  Wamul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownby,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozawa.  Gordon  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padget.  Heber  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panchuk,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandure.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patsls,  Nicholas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlow,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payte,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  Oscar  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pearl,  Jason  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peery,  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellegrlno,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penberthy,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PenwTlght,  Bin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterfy.  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Grover  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PetUIo.  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrover,  Lothar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfaff,  r>avld  H.,  243^6-0311. 
PhlUlps.  Weldon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickard.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitcher,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ploetz,  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poche,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polltano,  Pascal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polito,  Dominic  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popovlch,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poshusta.  Allyn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Mark  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Marlon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presswood,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Protheroe,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulda,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulsipher,  Guy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purtle,  Herbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qua,  George  P.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radaker,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rarlg,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raybum,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reasoner.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddltt,  Robert  H.  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Irving  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RelUy.  Paul  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renwick.  Allen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Alfred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rlchey,  Clinton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchlardl.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckett,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlst,  John  C,  r74-26-8396. 
Rltter,  Kenneth  R.,  01T-24-80M. 
Rivera,  Jesus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Roach,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblchaud,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robllottl,  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  B.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohena,  Santos,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rome,  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorie,  Euell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenblatt.  David  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Sanford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rost.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothaus,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothleitner,  Milton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roukous,  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Row,  Lathe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Alford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rughelmer.  E.  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rung,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runken,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruple,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusk,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rus.sell,  Oscar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ru.sso,  Richard  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Herbert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salamy.  Henry  G.,  021-26-^458. 
Sanders,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  Don  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sands,  Laveme  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Robert  A.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapplngton,  Frederlclc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sato,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunter,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savwolr,  Richard  A.,  4S9-22-8302. 
Scarlngl,  Louis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scent,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrowang,  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulman,  Ellsworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Jackson  K.,  4J 1-40-0105. 
Schwab.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  n.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Harold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaver,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldel,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessions,  Jerrald  M.,  383-30^364. 
Shafferman,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shldeler,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shim,  Casey  N.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shroyer,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleg,  Reno  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siembor,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgler,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUverman,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Sims,  Ernest  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Sisson,  Phillip  R..  310-C8-1574. 
Slocum,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slocum,  WUllam  P..  2a0-24-276i 
Smith,  Carrol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Fletcher  B.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  L.,  418.34-0631. 
Smith,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  281-26  7096.  ' 
Snider,  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  Gardiner  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  RusseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sohn,  RusseU  L.,  35»-34-5040. 
Spak,  Michael  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradltn,  BUUe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stejskal,  Allen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemmons,  Perry  W.,  4J3-38-8898. 
Stephens,  Carl  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterr,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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stickles,  MUton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckney,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stobie,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonlsch,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struss,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stucker,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surber,  Darrell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan.  John  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sv.edenburg,  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sza],  Arnold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbow,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavarez.  Luis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenori,  Seraflno  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames,  Lee  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomp.son,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Earl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  D.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash,  Melvln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toporowski,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trenchard,  Kendall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truitt.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Miu-ray  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumey.  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnlpseed,  Ned  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutchton.  Joseph  T.,  213-3&-2889. 
Tyra,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ungs,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unverrlcht,  Hellmut,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TJram,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urruela,  Mario  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utteoh,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaccarlno,  Isadore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderstraeten,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhart,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhoozer,  WlUiam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanketiren,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanklrk,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaught,  Thomas  M.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Veach,  Colin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vldal-Delgado,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Viner,  Myron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorpahl,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vroman,  Hugh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlgren,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Ceasar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  George  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Marsh  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallis,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walsh,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  John  F.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Kirk  D.,  516-28--4926. 
Ward,  BlUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Don  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  John  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Archie  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfleld.  Melvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wark,  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watling,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  John  J.,  441-30-O670. 
Wecksteln,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinberg,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werthan,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Lowry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittemore,  OUn  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlcklzer,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldener,  Larry  K.,  226-^4-1360. 
Wldrlg,  Prank  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiebke,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegand,  Francis  P.,  126-20-B073. 
Wilfong,  Vernon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson,  Lonnle  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wilkle,  Richard  U,  535-S2-1928. 
WUler,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley.  William  W.,  628-^38-1186. 
Williams,  Lynn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Quay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUs,  Alvle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllmann,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wire.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witcher,  Len  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witten,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Leigh  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woollen.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woywod,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wren,  Nelson  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrenn,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamashlro,  Isao,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tates,  Iva  C.  Jr.,  427-42-494?. 
Young,  James  M.,  228-30-8! '■ ::. 
Zacharakls,  A.  C,  139-28-09    ■. 
Zachos,  John  K.,  008-16-568."!. 
Zachritz,  Robert  N.,  447-S0-5(;72. 
Zane,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohannon,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calato,  Joseph  J.,  433-34—4622. 
Campbell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastham,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epps,  Bryan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  George  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Flathmann,  H.  K.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballanger,  F.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  James  T.,  248-3&-8533. 
Jaeger,  James  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefe,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leath,  James  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Robert  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesko,  Milan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ralph  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadtmauer,  Murrs^y,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Uhl,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verseput,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
women's  army  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Preystag,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lude,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Busch,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUUlan,  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEOICAI,    6EBVICS    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Clardy,  Monroe  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont.  Roland  R.,  020-24^-8845. 
Josehart,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kicklighter,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TETERINART    COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Keagy,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
U.S.C,  sections  591,  593,  and  594: 

MEDICAL   CCMIPB 

To  be  Ueiitenant  colonel 
Nunn,  Stewart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Strain.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  section  3494: 
i.nn}icAi.  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bergom,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the   United  States,  \inder  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  U.S.C.,  section  3385: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Bamthouse,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DamewcxKi,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloway,  Balfour,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Curtis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keying,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knelp,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leverett.  Lewis  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Homer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoob,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verbeck,  Karl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


The  foUowtng-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  appointment  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  VS.C,  section 
3385: 

ARMY   PSOMOnON   LIST 

To  be  lieute7iant  colonel 
Ashley,  Alvm  K..  451-26-6S44. 
Bennett.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden  Reufien  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Curtis  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eurkeit,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlone,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Marlon  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demers,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Episcopo,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Howard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F^iller,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallmark.  Estle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
He:.neUy.  William  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  Curtis  B.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmsen,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  Johnnie  P.,  4C7-34-1595. 
HuUum,  Doug'.as  F.,  455-C4-6095. 
Kale.  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kmon.  Mirion  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layton,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Marccllno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maskell,  WllUajn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCain,  WiUlam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinnev.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.' James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Benlamin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Lee  V.  JU..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarrant,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  049-22^783. 
Thalholer.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21  (legislati\T  day 
of  February  19',  1974: 

DEPAST\rENT   or  'I'H E   INTERIOR 

Thomas  V.  Falkle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfaf/,  February  21,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Fulbrlght,  United 
Methodist  minister,  Columbia,  Mo.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Create  In  us  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within  us. 
Our  Father,  for  this  precious  brief  In- 
terval, free  our  minds  and  spirits  from 
the  dominion  of  time  and  pressures,  and 
let  us  feel  the  breath  of  Your  serenity 
stabilizing  us  for  our  responsibilities. 
Give  us  now  the  knowledge  of  Your  abid- 
ing spiritual  presence,  that  we  may  ob- 
tain a  sense  of  ste\\-ftrdship  In  building 
Your  kingdom  on  Earth.  Holy  Father, 
Impart  to  us  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give  neither  take  away,  that 
"irough  the  grace  of  Your  holy  presence 
we  may  be  masters  of  our  tasks  and  of 
ourselves. 

And  may  the  blessed  holy  spirit  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  direct  our  ways;  and 
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may  He  help  us  increase  and  abound  In 
love  for  one  another  and  all  men.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  v.as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

JRcU  No.  38] 


CAlli  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point   of  order  that   a  quorum   is   not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  «  quorum  Is 

not  presait. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more 

a  call  of  the  House. 


Alexander 

Fulton 

Patmaa 

Blatntk 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Bra  SCO 

Johnson.  Co'.o. 

Beid 

Bixximlleld 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Carev.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooner  N  Y 

Clancy 

Lehman 

Steiper,  Wis. 

GUrk 

McFall 

Stokes 

Con  vers 

Macdonald 

SuUivan 

Cr&ua 

MaUUard 

Taloolt 

Ksch 

Michel 

Teatjus 

FasccU 

Kills 

Towell,  Ner. 

Flood 

Moss 

Van.k 

Praser 

Murphy.  K  Y. 

Youner.  m. 

Prellnfhuysen 

PtJTTia 

ZAblockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  3S8 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PULBRIGHT 
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(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  giv«n 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  ofiBcially  neither  a 
secular  society,  an  atheistic  society,  nor 
an  agnostic  society. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  us  free- 
dom of  religion  but  not  freedom  from 
religion.  All  of  our  history  and  all  of  our 
great  political  documents  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  a  nation  under  God. 

Thus  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
open  this  assembly,  which  is  the  govern- 
mental body  closest  to  the  people,  with 
prayer,  and  I  trust  that  this  will  endure 
for  many,  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  House 
with  prayer  this  morning  is  a  man  of  God 
and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur C.  Pulbright  of  the  Wilkes  Boule- 
vard United  Methodist  Church  of  the 
university  and  college  city  of  Columbia, 
Mo.  He  is  not  only  a  very  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  theologian  in  Mis- 
souri but  he  is  also  an  active  free  man  in 
a  free  society  who  shoulders  more  than 
his  share  of  citizenship  and  responsi- 
bility. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD 
VANDER  VEEN 

Mr.  DIGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moiifi  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Richaed  Vander  Veen,  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  there  is  no  contest  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


RESIGNATION  OP  MEMBER  OP  COfM- 
MTTTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Wasbimoton,  D.C, 

February  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Caju.  AuiEBT, 

Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkaji  Urn.  SpzAKBi:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
House  Bepubllcan  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, It  WM  recwn mended  that  I  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  tb«  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  In  order  to  au  an 
existing  vacancy. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  there- 
fore tender  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  enjoyed  my  service  on  this 
Committee  and  would  lUce  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  appreciation  to  CJiairman  Dices, 
ranking  Minority  Uember  Anchex  Nelbkn, 
the  membership  of  the  staff  and  aU  th« 
Members  I  served  with  my  appreciation  for 
their  cooperation  and  friendship  during  my 
service  with  the  Committee. 
Bespectfully, 

Oknz  Tatlob, 
Jfember  oj  Congress. 


The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  897)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  897 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby  elected  a  Member  of 
the  following  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Gene  Taylor  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  898)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   898 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  Is  hereby  dected  a  Member  of  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

M.  Caldwell  Butler,  of  Virginia:  Committee 
on  House  Admlitstratlon. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  Aii  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  899)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Reb.  809 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber, and  is  hereby  elected  a  Member  of  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

James  M,  Collins,  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    PAYROLL    TAX 
REDUCTION 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  I  reintroduced  legis- 
lation with  24  cosponsors  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  oppressive  social  security 
payroll  tax  from  its  present  5.85  percent 
to  3.9  percent. 

The  maximum  social  security  tax  is 
larger  than  the  Federal  income  tax  on 
more  than  50  percent  of  approximately 
80  million  individual  tax  returns  to  be 
filed  this  year. 


A  married  couple  with  two  children 
with  an  annual  income  of  $7,000  will  pay 
a  Federal  income  tax  of  $406  and  a  social 
security  tax  of  $409. 5<L. 

In  recognition  of  whaF  has  become  an 
intolerable  tax  burden  for  the  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  earner  of  this  coun- 
try, over  50  Members  of  this  body  have 
joined  me  in  cosponaoring  my  social  se- 
curity tax  reduction  bill.  The  list  is  rep- 
resentative of  what  is,  indeed,  a  national 
problem  and  you  will  find  Members  on 
the  list  that  follows  from  the  North 
South,  Eaet,  West,  and  Midwest  who  have 
heard  the  pleas  of  the  overtaxed  Ameri- 
can work  force  and  have  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Social   Secubity   Tax   Reduction 

Cosponsors 

H.B.     1E489 

James  A.  Burke  (Mass.). 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio). 
James  C.  Corman  (Calif). 
WUliam  J.  Green  (Pa.). 

H.R.     1S829 

Joeeph  Addabbo  (N.Y.). 
Frank  Annxinzlo  (111.). 
Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.). 
Frank  J.  Brasco  (N.Y.) . 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.) . 
Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio). 
Shirley  Chlsholm  (N.Y.). 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy  (D.C). 
Michael  Harrington  (Mass.). 
Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va.), 
Henry  Helstoekl  (N.J.). 
Floyd  Hicks  (Wash.). 
Joe  Moakley  (Mass.) 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (PH.). 
Robert  N.C.  Nix  (Pa.). 
James  O.  O'Hara  (Mich.). 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla.).] 
Bertram  PodeU  (N.Y.) I 
Charles  B.  Bangel  (N.T.) . 
Donald  W.  Rlegle  (Mich.). 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.). 
Jolm  P.  Selberllng  (Ohio). 
Gerry  E.  Studds  (Mass. ) . 
Robert  O.  Tleman  (RJ.). 

XKW    BnX     (KJl.    13947) 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (N.Y.), 
Yvonne  B.  Burke  (Caltf.). 
William  Clay  (Mo.). 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.). 
Ronald  V.  DeUums  (Calif.). 
John  H.  IJent  (Pa.). 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 
Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa.). 
Donald  M.  Praser  (Minn.). 
BUI  Gunter  (Fla.). 
Atigustus  P.  Hawkins  (Calif.). 
Peter  N.  Kyroa  (Maine) . 
Mike  McCormack  (Waeh.). 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (Dl.). 
Parren  J.  Mitchell  (Md.). 
WlUlam  S.  Moorhead  (Pa.). 
Charles  Rose  (N.C). 
Pemand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.) . 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  (N.J.). 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (Md.). 
Patricia  Schro«der  (Colo.). 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio). 
Gus  Yatron  (Pa.). 
Andrew  Young  (Ga.), 


THE  WHEAT  DEAL 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
In  sponsoring  the  bill  designed  to  prevent 
further  deals  with  the  Russians  along  the 
lines  of  the  wheat  deal  fiasco.  In  intro- 
ducing the  bill  developed  by  Chairman 
Richard  Ichord  of  the  House  C(»ninlttee 
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OD  Internal  Security  we  have  In  mind 
what  the  wheat  deal  did  to  help  drive  up 
prices  to  the  American  housewife  and 
consumer.  We  want  to  avoid  a  similar 
fleecing  in  other  trade  commodities. 

Our  bill  would  restrain  the  Export-Im- 
port Bsuik  from  extending  further  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  ques- 
tion of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer.  Yesterday 
it  was  the  wheat  deal.  Now  we  under- 
stand the  Export-Import  Bank  is  con- 
sidering a  low-cost  loan  to  the  Russians 
to  finance  exploration  of  gas  in  Siberia. 
This  is  bad  business  and  bad  national 
security.  I  could  never  support  any 
schemes  to  have  the  American  taxpayer 
subsidize  the  development  of  Russian 
enwgy  resources.  Surely  we  have  learned 
something  from  the  wheat  deal  and  from 
(wr  overdependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  for  detente  and 
for  good  relations  with  our  trading 
partners.  But  with  talk  atjout  bread  going 
to  $1  a  loaf  and  with  the  gasoline  situa- 
titm  threatening  to  bring  our  economy  to 
a  grinding  halt,  the  time  has  come  to 
think  first  of  our  own  economic  interests. 


HOW  TO  HANG  THE  HOUSE  HIGH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to 
bring  a  meaningful  energy  bill  to  the 
floor  is  very  disturbing.  Everybody  who 
waits  in  line  for  gas  win  know  that  the 
House  is  not  doing  its  part.  The  people 
w»nt  energy  problems  solved  at  the  ear- 
nest possible  moment.  Refusal  by  the 
House  to  take  action  to  help  insure  this 
is  one  certain  way  to  hang  the  House 
higher  in  the  ejes  <rf  the  public  than 
some  Members  are  trying  to  hang  the 
President. 

In  one  period  of  national  emergency 
after  another  we  have  had  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  way  the  House  has 
stood  forthright  and  strong  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  Now  let  us  live  up  to 
that  record.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  energy 
bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ulll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  endorse  vigorously  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Congressman  Sikzs. 


PAUCITY  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
ACmVITY 

CMr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  as  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
-a  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  I  feel 
compelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  pau- 
city of  legislaUve  acUvlty  that  has 
marked  the  session.  In  a  month  we  have 
considered  only  a  handftU  of  hills  of  any 
woeequence  and  hare  faUed  to  act  ob 


the  most  significant  of  these.  During  the 
entire  month  the  House  has  met  for  httle 
more  than  50  hours. 

Where  is  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress which  has  vo^-ed  to  provide  direc- 
tion for  the  course  of  government  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  distraction  of  the 
executive  branch?  Certainly  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  criticism  here  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  executive,  but  what 
has  the  Democratic  leadership  of  Con- 
gress offered  instead?  Not  only  has  tliere 
been  an  absence  of  any  creative  alterna- 
tives advanced  by  the  majority  leader- 
ship, but  it  has  failed  to  produce  action 
on  so  many  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, some  of  which  have  been  before 
Congress  for  a  long  time. 

I  painfully  point  out  that  in  all  the 
discussion  of  the  low  estate  in  which 
government  is  held  by  the  people,  the 
Congress  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  rat- 
ings. So  long  as  we  continue  at  the  pres- 
ent dav.dling  pace,  Congi-ess  wiU  remain 
tliere.  There  are  problems  to  be  dealt 
\^ila  and  the  people  want  assurance  that 
Congress  means  to  deal  with  them.  I  call 
upon  those  who  control  the  committees 
and  those  who  schedule  the  legislation 
to  demonstrate  that  the  House  is  going 
to  participate  in  the  proce5S. 

Ivlr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j'ield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyonung.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  at  least  a  year  we  have  been 
working  chi  a  strip  mine  bill  (H.R.  IISOO) 
which  should  have  been  on  the  floor  of 
this  Congiess  before  this  but  for  the  de- 
lay of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer),  who 
again  today  has  asked  for  an  additional 
week  of  delay  to  build  support  for  a 
White  House  ^xinsored  sidastitate.  Just 
produced  in  full  committee  this  very 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay  stems  from  the 
White  House,  not  from  this  House. 


CONTINUED  ACTION  ON  BEHALF  OP 
SOLZHENITSYN  INDICATED 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  past  t\Tek  have  brought  worldwide 
attention  to  Soviet  dissidenoe  and  in  par- 
ticular Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  Back  on 
September  17  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  RescSution  298  which 
would  grant  hcaiorary  United  States  citi- 
zensliip  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and 
Andrey  Sakharov.  Now  I  must  say  in  all 
candor,  there  was  not  a  great  rush  to  oo- 
sponsor  this  legislation  last  Septemlwr, 
but  during  the  time  elapsed,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  J\idiciary  has  asked 
for  and  received  comments  from  both 
the  Justice  imd  State  Departments. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  wrings  its  hands  over 
the  very  prospect  of  reaching  out  to 
help  a  Soviet  dissident,  even  B\in- 
bolically.  The  Justice  Department  re- 
port appears  to  pose  no  real  objections. 
but  suggest  it  be  a  House  johrt  resolu- 
tion. Thus,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
proceed  and  get  the  Congress  on  record  in 


approbation    of    these    two   courageous 
Soviet  spokesmen  for  freedom. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  a  decla- 
ration on  this  issue  in  order  to  protect 
Sakharov  who  is  not  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  is  Solzhcnitsyn.  Such  an  action 
would  be  consistent  with  the  vote  of  this 
body  on  the  Vanlk  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill.  It  is  important  that  we  do  so 
in  order  to  make  the  Soviets  hesitate  at 
any  further  crackdowns  against  their  in- 
tellectuals, and  it  is  vastly  important  that 
we  let  the  many  more  Soviet  citizens  who 
r.re  abused,  and  who  are  not  named 
Sakliarov  and  Solzhenitsyn,  know  that 
we  are  not  amused  at  the  proclamations 
by  the  Soviet  Government  on  peace  ar.d 
detente,  whUe  repression  of  human  free- 
dom continues  within  their  borders,  and 
such  things  as  the  right  of  free  er^.mi- 
gration  are  not  allowed  to  Soviet  citizsr.s. 
Therefore,  I  vrill  recirculate  a  "dear  col- 
league" letter  asking  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  and  I  hope  many  additional 
Members  will  be  inclined  to  join  me  now. 


THE     EXTENSION     OP     THE     ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  ACTT 

(Mr.  TREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud 
the  leadership  and  efforts  being  under- 
taken by  my  distinguished  colleague 
frMn  Texas,  Mr.  Alait  Steelmah — as 
well  as  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  hare  joined  him — to  repeal  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  tht  wage 
and  price  control  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  would  only  ser\e  to  distort  the 
economy,  produce  bureaucratic  abuses, 
and  create  economic  injustices. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  the  same  horror  stories  tiiat  I  have 
been  made  aware  of.  Last  sirnimer,  for 
example,  rupermarket  operators  were 
forced  to  discontinue  handling  essential 
commodities  because  mirontroTled  farm 
prices  exceeded  freeze  prices.  Time  after 
time  businessmen  were  a^ted  to  continue 
their  operations  while  prices  were  frozen 
and  costs  increased  dramaticafly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  economic 
stabilization  program  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  inflation  could  be  regulated  out 
of  existence  through  a  wage  and  price 
control  program,  the  only  result  >"»5  been 
econonilc  Inequity  and  gross  Inefllclencj'. 
It  is  time,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  act 
responsibly,  to  treat  the  cause  of  in- 
flation and  not  just  the  symptoms.  And 
the  quickest  way  to  do  this  is  to  terminate 
the  economic  stahilization  program, 
have  Congress  show  some  fiscal  restraint, 
and  return  to  a  free-market  ecotiomy. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  Febni-'ry  13,  1974.  I  ^-as 
absent  and  missed  \\vo  recorded  votes. 
For  the  record,  I  now  state  that,  since 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  following  bill, 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows : 

Rollcall  No.  32 :  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
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for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11864,  to 
establish  a  program  to  demonstrate  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  33 :  Final  passage  of  H.R. 
11864,  solar  heating  and  cooJing  tech- 
nology. I  would  have  voted  "yia." 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  ENERGY  BILL 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shoes)  has  said,  lines  of  cars  miles 
long  extend  outward  from  our  gasoline 
stations.  These  waiting  citizens  are 
frantic  and  in  too  many  cases  become 
fanatical. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  House  to  bring 
out  an  energy  bill.  FaUiire  to  do  this, 
failure  to  get  a  good  energy  bill,  will  bring 
the  wrath  of  our  constituents  upon  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bUl  be 
brought  out  immediately. 


THE  EMERGENCY  ENERGY  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEUSGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  while  we  are  talking  about 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  again,  as  I  did  10 
days  ago,  that  we  should  consider  all 
the  conaequences  that  will  result  from 
that  bill. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Ad- 
ministration Office  and  the  courts  who 
have  examined  this  bill  which  provides 
a  lot  of  criminal  penalties,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  Uiey  estimate  that  we  may 
be  creating  about  275,000  to  300,000  new 
Federal  cases  per  year  xmder  this  bUl 
if  we  are  going  to  insist  upon  having  all 
these  matters  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees in  charge  of  the  bill  will  take  this 
into  consideration,  because  if  it  is  passed 
in  the  present  form,  we  are  going  to 
paralyze  our  courts  totally. 


THE  HONORABLE  MARTHA  W.  GRIF- 
FITHS ANNOUNCES  HER  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  WELCOMES  THE  HON- 
ORABLE RICHARD  F.  VANDER 
VEEN 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  a  new 
Democrat  from  Michigan  and  to  an- 
nounce at  the  same  time  that  I  will  never 
again  be  a  candidate  for  Congress. 

At  the  end  of  1974,  I  will  retire  to 
practice  law  with  my  husband  In  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
husband  for  the  generous  support  he  has 
given  me,  which  has  made  my  stay  here 
possible. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  constitu- 
ent6  for  their  loyalty  and  for  their  faith 


and  their  votes.  I  wish  to  thank  aU  the 
members  of  my  staff  for  their  devoted 
effort,  and  finally  I  wish  to  thank  my 
committees  and  their  chairmen,  as  well  as 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  for  their  kindnesses  to  me 
through  the  years. 

In  return,  I  trust  I  pulled  my  fair  share 
of  the  load. 

i  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AVIATION  CAREER  INCENTIVE  ACH" 
OF  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  894  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  894 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  12670) 
to  amend  section  301  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  incentive  pay,  to  at- 
tract and  retain  volunteers  for  aviation  crew 
member  duties,  and  for  other  purpyoses.  After 
general  debate,  ■which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  suctt  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  894 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12670.  a  bill  to  re- 
structure the  flight-pay  system  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  present  system  of  flight  pay  pro- 
vides for  increases  over  a  flier's  career 
based  on  rank  and  years  of  service  with- 
out regard  for  the  frequency  of  flight 
activity.  The  result  is  that  the  major 
portion  of  flight  pay  Is  received  after  the 
18th  year  of  service  and  after  the  avi- 
ator has  completed  the  greater  portion 
of  his  flying  career. 

H.R.  12670  provides  a  new  schedule 
of  incentive  pay  for  aviation  officers 
which  allocates  the  highest  pay  rates 
In      the      so-called      retention-critical 
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years— the  6th  to  18th  years  of  aviation 
service. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  es- 
timates that  flight-pay  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1974  will  be  $216.7  million  if  HR. 
12670  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  894  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  12670. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  894  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  12670. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12670  is  to  re- 
structure  the  flight  pay  system  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  make  it  more  effective 
in  retaining  highly  trained  aviators. 

More  specifically,  HJl.  12670  prorides 
that  the  highest  rates  of  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  are  paid  when  an  ofllcer 
is  in  the  retention  critical  years,  which 
are  the  same  years  when  he  does  most 
of  his  flying.  The  pay  would  remain  the 
same  as  at  present  for  the  flrst  6  years 
of  service — the  obligated  service  years. 
Then  it  would  rise  sharply  to  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  $245  per  month  and  stay 
at  that  level  through  the  18th  year  of 
service.  After  18  years  it  would  decrease 
by  $20  a  month  every  2  years  imtil  it 
reduces  to  $165  and  would  stop  alto- 
gether at  25  years.  It  would  stop  earlitt 
if  the  officer  had  not  met  certain  mini- 
mum performance  standards. 

This  contrasts  with  the  present  system. 
where  an  officer  does  not  get  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  imtil  the  18th  year,  a 
point  where  his  flying  time  actually  be- 
gins to  decrease  markedly.  He  now  re- 
tains that  high  rate  through  30  years 
of  service,  instead  oi  25  years  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gboss 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

CONCEESSIONAL   FAT    RAISE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
tills  morning  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  failed  to 
produce  a  quorum  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  considering 
House  Resolution  807  which  I  have  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  disapproving 
a  pay  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  judiciary,  and  the  elite 
corps  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  failed  to  produce  a 
quorum,  operating  something  of  a  revolv- 
ing door  procedure  in  that  respect,  and  I 
have  therefore  Introduced  a  resolution, 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  providing  that  the  committee 
discharge  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  807  and 
that  the  committee  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  insist  not  only  that  the  House  con- 
sider the  resolution  of  disapproval  but 
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that  it  vote  openly  and  on  the  record  so 
that  the  public  may  know  who.  in  these 
times,  Is  voting  for  pay  increases  that 
will  cost  an  estimated  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  pay  raises  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  judges,  and  officials  of 
the  top  Federal  bureacracy  were  a  part 
of  the  largest  budget,  containing  one  of 
the  largest  projected  deflcits  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  pay  raises 
are  proposed  at  a  time  of  unparalleled 
Inflation — at  a  time  when  no  American 
finds  he  is  Immime  to  the  severe  hard- 
ships being  caused  by  runaway  prices, 
critical  shortages,  sky-high  interest  rates, 
and  the  very  real  threat  of  an  economic 
recession  and  its  attendant  additional 
sufferings. 

To  even  suggest  a  substantial  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  at  this  time  and  under  these 
conditions  reaches  a  new  height  of  ir- 
responsibility. The  wage  inflation  which 
swept  through  this  Nation  in  1969  and 
1970  Is  now  attributed  by  many  leading 
economists  as  resulting  from  the  41-per- 
cent pay  raise  accepted  by  Members  of 
Congress  in  March  1969.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  result  would  be 
any  different  this  year.  What  little  wage 
and  fiscal  restraint  that  now  exists,  both 
on  the  part  of  employees  and  employers 
alike,  will  dissipate  rapidly  if  the  pay 
of  the  top  Federal  bureaucracy  is  raised. 
A  spiraling  inflation  of  both  wages  and 
prices  could  be  triggered  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  exists  today. 

As  never  before  in  our  Nation's  history, 
the  U.S.  Congress  must  act  reasonably, 
responsibly,  and  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  leadership.  It  must  set  the  pace 
and  the  example  for  the  Nation  to 
follow. 

The  people  of  America  have  every 
right  to  expect  a  record  vote.  This  is 
simply  not  the  time,  regardless  of  any 
other  considerations,  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  permit  their  pay  to  be  in- 
creased and.  particularly,  in  amounts 
that  exceed  any  so-called  wage  guide- 
lines that  have  existed  in  the  private 
sector,  and  certainly  not  by  subterfuge 
or  indirection. 

Approval  of  House  Resolution  807.  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  is  the  only 
responsible  coui-se  of  action  to  be  taken 
at  this  time.  By  taking  any  other  course 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  inviting 
from  the  public — and  in  that  case  I  hope 
they  will  be  the  recipients — of  another 
"Bundles  for  Congress  "  campaign. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne>. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  on  the  great  effort  the 
gentleman  is  making  to  head  off  this  un- 
justified and  unnecessary  congressional 
pay  increase.  I  have  been  supporting 
him  in  this  effort  throughout,  just  as  I 
did  in  working  with  him  to  head  off  an 
even  more  outrageous  raid  on  the  Trea- 
sury in  the  guise  of  a  pay  increase  5  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to  the  committee 
hearing  room  of  the  House  Committee 


on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  this 
morning  to  assist  Mr.  Gross  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  record  vote  on  the  pay  in- 
crease in  that  committee,  and  I  saw 
what  transpired.  I  must  say  It  was  not 
a  day  in  the  history  of  that  committee 
of  which  its  members  have  any  reason  to 
be  proud.  This  is  after  all,  a  Thursday, 
with  an  important  bill  scheduled  for 
action  on  the  House  floor  this  afternoon. 
It  should  be  a  working  day  in  every  sense, 
and  one  on  which  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  could 
well  be  expected  by  their  constituents  to 
be  at  the  Capitol  and  on  the  job.  But  the 
sad  and  disgraceful  fact  is  that  although 
the  chairman  and  Mr.  Gross  waited 
around  for  almost  45  minutes,  there  were 
never  enough  members  showing  up  to 
constitute  the  necessary  quorum.  It  is  a 
shocking  thing  to  have  to  relate  that 
there  were  only  6  Democratic  members 
out  of  15  Democrats  and  6  Republicans 
out  of  9  Republicans  on  that  committee 
who  bothered  to  even  show  up  there  this 
morning,  obviously  not  a  sufficient  nvun- 
ber  to  make  a  quorum.  In  other  words, 
nine  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
were  absent. 

We  will  have  a  better  idea  of  whether 
they  are  actually  here  in  Washington  but 
for  some  reason  chose  not  to  attend  the 
committee  meeting  if  there  is  a  record 
floor  vote  later  today.  But  I  fear  the  con- 
clusion is  inescapeable  that  some  com- 
mittee members  stayed  away  for  the 
speciflc  purpose  of  preventing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  quorum  and  thereby  avoiding  a 
vote  on  Mr.  Gross'  attempt  to  block  the 
pay  increase  from  going  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  legislative  irre- 
sponsibility at  its  worst.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress shoidd  not  kid  ourselves  that  we 
can  duck  our  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
posed congressional  pay  increase  by  any 
such  shabby  absenteeism  tactics  as  were 
resorted  to  this  morning.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  intelhgent  enough  to 
know  that  the  responsibility  for  the  pay 
hike  being  permitted  to  go  into  effect 
rests  with  the  Congress  and  cannot  be 
foisted  off  on  a  presidential  commission 
or  on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  this  body  was  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  take  steps  to  insure  the 
presence  of  more  than  6  out  of  15  Demo- 
crats at  the  meeting  this  morning.  Their 
failure  to  do  so  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  in  fact  greasing  the  way  for 
the  pay  raise. 

This  was  our  last  chance  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee — as 
its  absentee  Members  well  knew — as  it 
will  not  meet  for  another  week  and  time 
is  rumiing  out.  Our  only  chance  now  is 
to  persuade  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
the  resolutions  disapproving  the  pay  In- 
crease— such  as  H.R.  807  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gross  and  H.R.  826  Introduced  by 
me — away  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  send  them 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  record  vote.  Like 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  I 
have  therefore  this  afternoon  filed  a  res- 
olution dii'ecUng  such  divestiture  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  us  in  press- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  for  a  speedy 
hearing  and  favorable  decision  on  H.R. 


807  and  H.R.  826.  The  Rules  Committee 
now  represents  our  last  legislative  hope 
to  prevent  a  7  Vi  percent  Increase  in  con- 
gressional pay  this  year,  and  In  each  of 
the  next  2  years.  If  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  just  send  our  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  we  can  obtain  a  record  vote,  we 
will  be  acting  responsibly  rather  than 
like  hypocrites  looking  the  other  way 
while  the  pay  increase  automatically  goes 
into  effect. 

As  I  said  on  this  floor  on  the  5th  of 
this  month.  I  carmot  think  of  a  worse 
time  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  We.  more  than  anyone 
else,  are  supposed  to  be  playing  a  leader- 
ship role  and  setting  an  as  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  We  should  not  be  per- 
mitting an  increase  in  our  own  salaries. 

To  those  Members  who  disagree  with 
me  and  believe  the  proposed  increase  is 
boith  necessary  and  reasonable.  I  said 
"Then  have  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions and  join  me  in  appearing  before 
the  Rules  Committee  to  demand  a  record 
vote".  Surely  Members  should  at  least 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  important  issue. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  urging  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  report  our  resolutions  favorably 
and  promptly,  thereby  removing  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  if  I  have 
any  time  left. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on 
his  efforts,  and  to  say  that  I  also  am 
opposed  to  a  raise  at  this  time  for  the 
reasons  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
offers,  and  I  also  know  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  such 
a  raise  through  talking  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
j'ield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  I  am  opposed  to  a  raise,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  method  that  is  being  used 
to  secure  such  a  raise.  I  consider  it  com- 
pletely Contemptible  and  disgraceful 
that,  as  Members  of  this  body,  we  can- 
not even  have  a  quonmi  in  the  commit- 
tee handling  the  matter,  or  a  vote  on  the 
legislation  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 
This  is  not  right.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  to  do  ou*  constitutional 
duty. 

It  would  not  be  too  bad  to  vote  for  a 
raise,  although  I  am  against  it,  but  to 
run  away  from  such  a  vote  is  pretty 
small  stuff,  In  my  opinion. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  grant  the  gen- 
tleman a  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  If  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  on  the  efforts  the  gentleman 
Is  making  in  this  direction,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQXmiT 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  that  I  imder- 
stood  that  tho  gentleman  from  Iowa  had 
consigned  his  entire  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  ^Mr. 
Del  Clawson)  has  control  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
yielded  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  yield  additional  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  additional 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HUBER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  acd  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  and  in  hLs 
efforts,  and  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hsLs  again  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  DO  further  requests  for  time. 

llr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itoelf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12670)  to  amend  section 
301  of  UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  retain 
volunteers  for  aviation  crew  member  du- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moticn  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Straxton)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  to  preside  as  Chairman  of  the 
Coamiittee  of  the  Whole,  and  requests 
the  gentleman  froin  Colorado  (Mr. 
EvAjfs)  to  kindly  take  the  chair  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

m    THE    COMIOTTVB   OW   TBE    WROLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  <rf  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  corisld- 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12670.  with  Mr. 
EvAjfs  of  Colorado  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  win  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Httnt)  win  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  ICIr.  C:iiairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  subject  of 
flight  pay.  the  same  subject  that  many 
Members  will  recall  concerned  us  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  and  some  excite- 
ment back  in  the  month  of  June.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  this  legislation  which 
is  before  us  today.  H.R.  12670,  is  not 
really  the  same  issue.  What  we  have  here 
is  something  different. 

Back  in  June  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  rather  decisive  vote, 
told  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
as  the  Appropriation  Committee  had 
hinted  some  time  earlier,  that  they  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  services,  the  generals  and  the 
admirals,  getting  flight  pay  when  they 
were  not  actually  in  flying  status.  They 
did  not  like  a  system  under  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  aviation  incentive 
pay  was  being  paid  to  members  of  the 
armed  services  during  the  years  when 
they  were  fljing  the  least  of  all.  They 
told  us  unmistakably  that  they  wanted 
the  whole  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  undertake  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  entire  flight  pay  system 
and  to  come  up  with  sometliing  that  was 
more  equitable,  and  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful and  nonproductive  practices. 

When  the  House  by  that  decisive  vote 
last  Jime  indicated  their  desire,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned  it,  nobody  said  that 
we  ought  to  abolish  aviation  pay.  What 
they  wanted,  as  I  said,  was  to  make  it 
more  equitable,  more  rational,  and  more 
responsive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  aviation 
pay  has  been  in  the  srstem  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  last  examined  in  detail 
In  1949  after  a  »tudy  by  the  Hook 
Commission.  The  Hook  Cconmission  said 
that  aviation  pay  or  flight  pay  Is  designed 
to  do  two  things:  First  of  all,  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  a  young  man  not  only 
to  go  into  a  flying  career,  but  also  to  stay 
In  a  flying  career  faistead  of  getting  out 
and  going  to  the  airlines  after  he  has 
completed  his  obligated  service. 

Second,  they  said  that  it  was  a  re- 
ward for  taking  haaardous  duty.  Some- 
times people  question  whether  it  Is 
hazardous  today  or  not,  but  a  study  made 
a  few  years  ago  indicated  that  over  a 
25 -year  period  In  a  particular  class 
of  one  of  the  service  academies,  the  death 
rate  among  those  who  had  gone  into 
aviation  was  five  times  that  of  those  who 
had  not. 

This  aviation  pay,  as  our  committee 
found  In  talking  to  the  young  men  who 
are  actually  doing  the  flying,  is  also  con- 
sidered as  a  reward  for  acquiring  this 
professional  skill. 

It  takes  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  to 
train  a  modem  aviator  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  as  well,  so  Congress  was  not  tell- 
ing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
terminate    aviation    pay,     partlciilarly 
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when  we  are  now  involved  in  a  volunteer 
environment  and  the  services  have  in 
fact,  been  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  were  not  attracting  enough  people  to- 
day into  aviation  to  meet  tlie  require- 
ments and  have  not  in  particular  been 
able  to  retain  them  after  their  obligated 
service  was  over  and  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  spent  so  much  money  to  train 
them.  They  were  going  off  into  other 
fields  ai:id  making  more  money. 

So  this  bill  that  our  committee  is 
bringing  to  the  House  floor  today  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  these  two 
objectives,  first  of  aU  the  objective  of 
trying  to  get  a  more  equitable  and  less 
wasteful  basis  of  paying  aviation  pay,  and 
second,  of  trying  to  ma!:e  sure  that  we 
were  doing  a  job  of  providing  incentive 
so  that  we  could  not  only  attract  but 
also  retain  young  men  in  the  flying  of 
aircraft  in  the  services. 

So  we  had  to  balance  those  two  things 
and  obviously  we  could  not  come  up 
with  any  system  that  might  provide 
equity  that  at  the  same  time  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  incentive.  That  is  the 
bill  before  us.  Let  me  say  that  It  repre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete and  detailed  analysis  of  the  whole 
matter  of  aviation  pay  that  has  been 
performed  by  Congress  in  25  years. 

Plight  pay,  as  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee who  have  been  interested  in 
this  issue  for  about  7  months  dis- 
covered, Is  not  a  simple,  easy  kind  of 
thing.  It  is  detailed  and  complex  and 
complicated. 

Our  bill,  as  all  legislative  bills,  rep- 
resents a  form  of  compromise.  We  have 
these  two  objectives  to  reconcile.  We 
have  undertaken  to  reconcile  them.  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  everything  In  this  bill 
that  everybody  might  want  with  regard 
to  incentives.  I  am  sure  there  could  be 
improvements  In  the  legislation.  But 
"this  ain't  heaven."  We  are  not  giving 
the  members  of  service  a  rose  garden. 
But  let  me  just  say  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  to  vote  down  this 
bill  we  would  go  back  to  an  old  system 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  services  themselves  have  found  un- 
satisfactory. 

Let  me  also  just  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  on  the  previous  issue  last  June, 
when  we  were  asklnf  for  an  extension 
of  6  months  to  pay  the  colonels  and 
generals  who  were  not  flying  until  we 
could  develop  a  new  bill,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  itself  was 
spht  very  sharply,  19  to  14.  On  this  bill, 
on  this  revised  system  the  bill  was  passed 
by  our  conmiittee  33  to  4  with  one  mem- 
ber "present." 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentJeman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  This  hlU  deals  construc- 
tively with  a  problem  with  which  I  am 
quite  familiar  and  one  which  has  long 
needed  a  sound  and  permanent  solution. 
The  Congress  has  attempted  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  to  deal  in  stopgap 
fashion  with  this  subject  and  most  of 
these  efforts  have  originated  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  money-saving 
steps.  Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  dealt  with  In  permanent  legis- 
lation and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  bring- 
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ing  a  bill  to  the  floor  and  in  particular,  I 
congratulate  my  distingtilshed  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Station)  for  his 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

The  whole  system  of  flight  pay  was 
justifiably  subject  to  criticism.  Yet  there 
were  weaknesses  in  the  proposals  for  cor- 
recting shortcomings.  The  present  bill 
appears  to  restructure  the  flight  pay  sys- 
tem of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  way  that 
provides  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
flight  pay.  It  is  one  which,  hopefully,  will 
attract  aircraft  crew  members  and  retain 
them  during  their  years  of  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  operational  flying. 

Flight  pay  for  aircraft  crew  members 
began  as  early  as  1913.  It  h£is  continued 
without  interruption  for  most  of  those  in 
flight  status.  The  career  system  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  flight  pay  for  fre- 
quent and  regiilar  participation  In  aerial 
flight.  There  have  been  subsequent 
changes  and  modifications  and,  In  the 
last  few  months,  efforts  toward  bringing 
about  a  solution  have  lapsed  Into  limbo. 

The  new  program  which  is  now  pro- 
posed is  one  which  Congress  can  well 
support  and  one  which  will  serve  the 
basic  purpose  of  adding  reasonable  re- 
muneration to  those  who  imdertake  the 
risks  of  career  flying.  Cost  will  not  be  a 
major  Issue.  It  will  be  more  reasonable 
than  former  programs  and  yet  the  terms 
appear  adequate  to  attract  needed  per- 
sonnel for  the  highly  important  work  of 
piloting  today's  very  complex  aircraft. 

I  endorse  the  measure.  I  have  long 
wanted  to  see  a  sound  solution.  I  am 
happy  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  provided  it. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  ccanments. 
They  are  certainly  welcomed  by  the 
members  of  the  conunittee. 

Before  I  outline  In  detail  what  we  did 
In  this  bill,  let  me  also  disciiss  one  other 
point.  Basically,  the  Issue  last  June  was 
the  question  of  why  should  we  pay  pilots 
at  all  when  they  are  not  flying?  Why  do 
not  we  just  pay  aviation  pay  when  they 
are  in  the  air,  when  they  are  flying,  when 
they  are  assigned  to  operational  duties 
and  when  they  go  to  a  staff  college,  or 
if  they  go  to  a  tour  In  the  Pentagon,  let 
us  stop  paying  them  flight  pay? 

Well,  our  committee  looked  into  this 
pr(«)osaL  I  first  suggested,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
developed  In  sophisticated  form,  this 
kind  of  solution.  Recognizing  that  part 
of  aviation  pay  was  incentive  pay,  the 
pr(^)osal  was  to  pay  all  aviators  a  rela- 
tively small  amoimt  of  money  through- 
out their  careers  as  incentive  to  keep 
their  jobs  and  then  when  they  were  fly- 
ing, to  give  them  an  adequate  amoimt  of 
nioney  to  compensate  for  the  hazards 
of  flying. 

This  was  called  a  two- track  system. 
An  aviator's  pay  might  go  up  or  down 
for  a  couple  of  years.  We  went  out  to  the 
fleet.  We  went  out  to  the  air  bases.  We 
w«it  to  the  Army  Helicopter  Base  at 
Port  Rucker.  Ala.  We  were  not  sltUng 
with  the  gentlemen  in  the  Pentagon.  We 
went  to  the  men  dohig  the  flying,  the 
junior  oflScers,  the  middle-grade  officers, 
without  the  senior  officers  being  present 
and  we  asked  whether  we  should  have 
such  a  two-track  system,  or  a  system  for 


paying  a  lesser  amount  over  a  career 
flying  pattern.  Which  they  would  prefer? 
Which  one  would  encourage  them  the 
most  to  stay  In  the  service?  Which  one 
would  attract  them? 

They  said  overwhelmingly  that  they 
would  rather  have  a  steady  rate  of  pay. 
Their  wives  would  rather  be  able  to 
count  on  a  certain  amount  of  money 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  set  up 
a  system  that  does  not  appeal  to  the 
people  that  we  are  trying  to  retain,  we 
are  not  helping  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
legislation  would  be  defeated,  so  what  we 
have  included  here  is  a  proposal  that 
pays  this  incentive  pay  over  a  set  career. 
It  is  called  the  life  stream  approach,  if 
we  want  to  use  that  term. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  at  this  point  to 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
spent  a  lot  of  time  out  in  the  field  talk- 
ing to  aviators. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm) 
who  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
one  who  led  the  fight  against  the  exten- 
sion of  time  last  June,  but  who  is  one  who 
recognizes  the  facts  when  he  sees  them, 
and  he,  along  with  the  other  committee 
members,  went  out  to  talk  to  the  people, 
talked  to  the  aviators.  He  saw  what  they 
wanted  and  he  accepted  the  soundness 
of  the  approach  of  the  committee.  I  will 
not  go  into  all  the  details  of  how  this 
bill  differs  from  the  present  system.  Let 
me  point  out  that  it  pays  the  flying  i>ay 
to  the  yoxmger  men,  not  to  the  older  men. 
It  pays  it  to  the  men  at  the  time  when 
they  have  to  make  this  decision  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
service  or  go  out  somewhere  else. 

It  also  pays  It  to  them  at  the  time  they 
are  flying,  rather  than  under  the  present 
system  where  50  percent  of  the  flight  pay 
is  paid  to  the  aviators  after  the  bulk  of 
their  fliylng  has  been  completed. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  he  Is 
qualified  as  an  aviator,  he  can  collect 
this  pay  for  30  years,  except  as  the  result 
of  the  temporary  action  last  June,  he 
cannot  collect  If  he  happens  to  be  In  the 
grade  of  captain,  colonel,  or  above.  He 
can  collect  It  for  30  years,  even  if  he  is 
not  flying. 

We  cut  off  flight  pay  by  law  for  every- 
Ixxiy  at  25  years  of  service,  whether  they 
fly  or  not.  Many  we  cut  off  at  22  years, 
a  number  at  18  years  and  some  of  them 
we  are  cutting  off  at  12  years. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  legal 
action  initiated  by  Congress  has  been 
taken  to  cut  off  fiight  pay.  Another 
point :  We  were  against  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  getting  flight  pay  back  in 
June,  such  as  that  admiral  we  heard 
about  here,  Rear  Adm.  J.  Heavy  Bot- 
tomly,  who  occupied  a  swivel  chair  at 
the  Pentagon  and  whirled  out  on  his 
wings.  We  voted  agtiinst  the  generals  and 
admirals  getting  fiight  pay.  The  Mem- 
bers might  be  interested  to  know  that 
under  the  action  that  the  House  took 
last  Jime,  75  percent  of  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  lost  their  flight  pay.  Under 
this  bill.  85  percent  of  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  are  losing  their  fiight  pay. 


Another  comparison:  Under  this  sys- 
tem, under  the  present  system,  as  I  say, 
the  only  control  we  have  over  whether 
an  individual  who  is  trained  as  an  avia- 
tor is  actually  used  as  an  aviator,  is  the 
regulations  provided  by  the  services 
themselves.  There  is  no  congressional 
check  whatsoever  on  whether  people  are 
flying  and  how  much  they  are  fljing.  This 
is  a  major  change  which  the  committee 
introduced.  We  had  to  drag  the  Penta- 
gon, I  might  say,  screaming  and  kicking 
even  to  accept  it. 

There  is  no  particular  problem  with 
the  first  6  years  of  an  aviator's  Ufe.  He 
spends  a  couple  of  years  learning  how 
to  fly  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force — 
it  is  a  Uttle  bit  less  in  the  Army.  The 
next  5  '2  to  7  years  are  (xicupied  in  flying, 
occupational  flsmig  activities.  The  prob- 
lem comes  edter  the  6  years,  as  a  man 
starts  to  become  senior  and  begins  to  go 
to  staff  colleges  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
So,  we  laid  down  a  system  of  requiring 
by  law  that  there  be  checks  on  the  per- 
formance of  these  aviators  and  how 
much  time  they  spend. 

At  the  12-year  period,  we  required  that 
an  aviator  must  have  flown  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  time  for  6  years,  and 
when  it  got  to  the  18th  year,  we  required 
that  he  should  fly  60  percent  of  the  time, 
or  11  years.  Frankly,  I  originally  wanted 
to  require  that  they  should  be  required  to 
fly  two-thirds  of  the  time,  but  It  turned 
out  that  this  proposal  would  be  too  dis- 
ruptive to  some  of  the  armed  services; 
the  Army,  in  particular,  would  have  a 
special  problem. 

We  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  institute  a  new  system  that  was  going 
to  completely  disrupt  the  Pentagon,  and 
so  we  finidly  settled  for  50  percent  at  the 
12th  year  and  60  percent  at  the  18th  year. 
I  would  feel,  myself,  that  perhaps  as  the 
system  begins  to  operate,  we  inlght  re- 
view these  percentages. 

If  a  man  has  reached  the  60  percentage 
at  the  18th  year,  then  he  can  qualify 
for  fiight  pay  imtll  the  25th  year  at  a 
declining  rate  of  pay,  and  If  he  has  made 
only  50  percent  of  the  time,  it  would  be 
cut  off  after  22  years.  If  he  has  performed 
less  than  50  percent  of  service,  he  gets 
no  more  fiight  pay  after  18  years.  This 
Is  a  dramatic  change.  Maybe  It  should 
have  been  tougher;  maybe  the  gate 
should  have  been  tougher,  but  this  is 
a  new  approach  and  it  seems  to  me  per- 
haps that  we  ought  to  walk  before  we 
rim.  We  ought  to  tr>-  this  out  and  see  how 
it  works. 

This  bill  is  also  going  to  save  money. 
When  It  gets  Into  operation.  It  will  cost 
$16  million  less  than  the  previous  ar- 
rangement before  we  Instituted  the 
changes  last  June.  In  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual amount  of  money  that  an  aviator 
can  get  for  aviation  pay,  we  are  dropping 
It  from  $75,000  over  a  flying  career  to 
$61,000.  But  it  Is  advantageous  to  the 
individual  as  he  gets  the  money  earlier 
in  time. 

We  have  given  warrant  officers  a  sub- 
stantial break.  The  warrant  officers  in 
the  Army  do  about  40  percent  of  the 
flying,  and  yet  their  flight  pay  has  not 
been  equal  to  that  given  to  commissioned 
officers.  Therefore,  we  increase  their 
flight  pay  to  $200  per  month  In  contrast 
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to  $245  per  month  for  the  ccHiunissioned 
officen. 

But  this  $200  a  month  continues 
throughout  the  entire  SO-year  career,  be- 
cause the  warrant  o£Bcers  do  nothing 
but  fly  all  the  time.  So,  by  the  time  they 
have  completed  their  30  years,  they  will 
actually  take  home  more  aviation  pay 
than  the  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  address  our- 
selves to  the  matter  of  enlisted  personnel 
flight  pay,  first  of  all.  because  there  was 
no  request  for  that  from  the  Pentagon. 
However,  we  did  listen  to  organizations 
who  wished  to  testify.  The  only  group 
solely  representhig  enlisted  people  that 
testified  was  the  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  and  they  indicated  that  they 
supported  the  bill. 

The  two  things  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  were  the  application  of  per 
diem  pay  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  burdensome  use  of  temporary 
addlttanal  duty  tours  to  Southeast  Asia 
which  the  Air  Force  had  abused  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  directed  in  oiu- 
report  that  the  Pentagon  correct  both  of 
these  actions. 

Finally,  this  bUl — and  this,  I  think,  is 
the  most  important  item  of  all — is  going 
to  require  a  better  utilization  of  flying 
personnel  by  all  of  the  military  services. 
ThAt  is  why  they  are  imhappy  with  it. 
That  is  why  it  is  going  to  require  some 
substantial  readjustment,  especially  in 
the  Army.  But  this  is  what  we  wanted 
done,  acd  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
started. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first 
major  overhaul  of  this  controversial  issue 
in  25  years. 

Congress  lias  taken  the  initiative  in 
developing  a  new  system.  We  are  going 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  system.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  free  to  improve  It  as  It  goes 
along. 

As  I  say,  let  us  begin  today  to  do  that 
job.  If  this  bill  is  defeated — and  let  me 
stress  this — if  this  bill  is  defeated,  more 
people  will  draw  money  in  nonflying  po- 
sitions tiian  will  be  the  case  if  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

Lei  me  say  that  I  think  we  have  here 
a  bill  that  has  something  in  it  for  every- 
one. If  we  are  for  the  aviators,  then  this 
is  our  bill,  because  this  is  what  they  indi- 
cated they  want,  and  this  is  what  is  de- 
signed in  order  to  obtain  and  attract  the 
best  of  them  to  stay  in  the  service.  If 
we  are  against  paying  aviators  who  are 
not  flying,  then  this  Is  oiu-  bill,  too.  be- 
cause it  win  very  sharply  reduce  not  only 
the  nimiber  of  people  in  desk  Jobs  m*o 
are  getting  flight  pay,  but  It  will  also  re- 
duce the  amount  of  that  flight  pay,  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  that  pay  Is  going  to 
be  given  to  those  who  are  in  active  flying 
status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restruc- 
ture the  flght-pay  system  for  officer  avi- 
ators in  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  the 
system  more  equitable  and  do  so  in  a 
manner  which  increases  the  abihty  of 
the  services  to  retain  pilots  and  naviga- 
tors in  an  aviation  career. 

H.R.  I2<»70  revises  flight  pay  to  provide 
the  highest  rates  of  aviation  career  in- 
centive pay  in  earlier  years  of  a  career 
when  an  officer  does  most  of  his  flying. 


By  so  doing,  the  bUl  also  provides  the 
highest  rates  of  flight  pay  tn  the  years 
which  are  critical  from  a  retention 
standpoint. 

Up  to  the  sixth  year  of  aviation  serv- 
ice, flight-pay  rates  would  be  the  same 
as  the  old  rates— from  $100  to  $165  a 
month — but  based  on  years  of  aviation 
service  rather  than  simply  years  of  serv- 
ice. After  6  years  of  aviation  service, 
flight  pay  would  be  increa.sed  to  $245  per 
month  and  remain  level  at  Uiat  rate 
tlirough  the  18th  year  of  service  as  an 
officer.  After  18  years  of  service,  flight 
pay  for  commissioned  officers  woiUd  pro- 
gressively decrease  by  $20  per  month 
every  2  years,  except  that  general  and 
flag  officers'  flight  pay  could  not  exceed 
their  current  rates  of  $160  and  $165  per 
month;  and  flight  pay  for  all  commis- 
sioned officers  would  terminate  after  25 
years  of  active  officer  service — or 
earlier  if  they  fail  to  meet  newly 
prescribed  performance  minimmns.  This 
contrasts  witli  the  present  system  which 
mcreases  flight  pay  based  on  rank  and 
years  of  ser\ice  without  regard  to  fliglit 
experience,  with  mo.'^t  officers  reaching 
the  $245  rate  at  the  13th  year  and  re- 
taining that  level  of  flight  pay  through 
30  years  of  service. 

Under  the  old  system,  an  officer  re- 
ceived only  45  percent  of  his  flight  pay 
in  the  fii-.st  16  years  of  his  service  and  re- 
ceived 55  percent  in  tlie  next  14  years — 
after  he  had  completed  most  of  his  fly- 
ing assignments.  Under  the  committee 
bill  an  aviator  would  receive  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  his  flight  pay  in  the  first  18 
years  of  his  service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  HJl. 
12670  the  stepdown  in  flight-pay  rates 
begins  at  the  18th  year  of  officer  service. 
This  means  that  an  officer  who  starts 
flight  training  late  in  his  career  will 
still  have  his  flight  pay  reduced  when  he 
gets  to  those  advanced  years  when  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  do  much  fliing. 

Now  let  me  review  some  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  made  by  other  principal 
features  of  this  biU. 

WHAT    FLIGHT    PAT    IS 

The  bin  removes  flight  pay  from  sec- 
tion 301  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
which  is  the  section  of  law  providing 
incentive  pay  for  all  kinds  of  hazardous 
duty,  and  sets  up  a  new  section  301a 
Which  provides  for  "Incentive  Pay:  Avi- 
ation Career."  The  purpose  of  this  new 
section  is  to  recognize  that  flight  iJay  is 
not  solely  a  recompense  for  hazard  to  be 
paid  only  when  one  is  undergoing  a  haz- 
ardous experience.  The  committee 
wished  to  redefine  flight  pay  to  recognize 
that  it  is  an  incentive  for  undertaking  a 
career  which,  on  a  continuing  l>asi.s,  is 
more  hazardous  than  other  service  ca- 
reers and  at  the  same  time  recognize  a 
capacity  to  absorb  professional  training 
which  represents  a  considerable  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

Our  hearings  showed  that  over  a  full 
career,  flying  activity  is  indeed  hazard- 
ous. Aviation  crewmembers  face  a  high- 
er death  rate  than  nonaviatlon  career 
personneL  As  an  example,  a  study  of  a 
graduating  class  of  one  of  the  Academies 
showed  that  over  a  25-year  period  the 
peacetime  loss  of  life  of  the  aviators  was 
five  times  that  of  nonaviators.  An  aviator 


cannot  be  replaced  quickly.  His  training 
is  very  expensive  and  very  time  consum- 
ing. It  can  take  more  than  2  years  to 
turn  out  a  fully  qualffled  jet  fighter  pilot. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  on  hand 
more  trained  pilots  than  there  are  op- 
erational biUets  so  that  there  will  be  an 
adequate  niunber  in  a  crisis. 

Training  of  pilots  ranges  from  $loo  - 
000  to  over  $500,000  per  man,  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  of  training.  The  maxi- 
mum lifetime  flight  pay  earned  under 
H.R.  12670  is  approximately  $61,000.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  system 
that  improves  retention  during  those 
years  immediately  following  the  initial 
obligated  service — the  years  when  an 
aviator  is  at  the  age  and  rank  when  his 
cockpit  utilization  is  heavj- — Is  a  wise  in- 
vestment of  taxpayers  dollars. 

HJR.  12670  aims  to  improve  retention 
by  hicreasing  the  flight-pay  rates 
dramatically  during  these  retention- 
critical  years,  while  correspondingly  re- 
ducing the  rates  at  the  senior  years  when 
flight  activity  is  reduced  and  retention 
is  not  a  problem. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  in  this  debate 
undoubtedly  that  retention  has  been  on 
the  increase  among  the  aviation  per- 
sonnel in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  cor- 
rect. From  1971  to  1973  the  rate  of  pilot 
retention  went  up  for  most  of  the  serv- 
ices. The  main  reason  quite  simply  is  the 
termination  of  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  the  consequent  perspective  of  more 
stable  assignments. 

However,  the  services  have  still  not 
met  their  retention  objectives.  The  Navy, 
particularly,  is  experiencing  shortfalls  in 
the  retention  of  pilots  in  the  years  just 
after  completion  of  the  initial  obligated 
service.  When  you  lose  personnel  at  that 
point  in  service,  unfortunately  you  often 
lose  the  most  competent  men — those  who 
can  compete  with  the  best  in  the  private 
sector. 

It  costs  the  Government  about  $300,000 
to  train  an  average  aviator.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money  invested  in  pilot  training. 
But  despite  the  improved  figures  of  re- 
cent years,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Na\7 
have  never  met  their  retentlwi  objec- 
tives in  those  years,  and  this  despite  the 
force  drawdown  and  termination  of 
combat  operations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these  im- 
proved retention  statistics  between  1971 
and  1973  took  place  when  there  was  a 
continuous  flight  pay  system  in  effect, 
one  that  had  prevailed  for  25  years.  Ini- 
tially the  cutoff  of  flight  pay  by  section 
715  caused  some  increase  in  resignations 
by  senior  pilots,  but  we  found  in  our  study 
that  military  pilots  were  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude  as  to  a  career  decision; 
that  is,  waiting  to  see  what  the  Congress 
would  do  on  the  permanent  revision  of 
the  system  before  deciding  whether  to 
leave  the  service. 

The  yoimg  pilots  that  we  talked  to 
were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  no-fly, 
no-pay,  or  two-track  system.  They  said 
above  everything  else  they  u-anted  cer- 
tainty in  their  compensation  programs 
and  they  wanted  a  continuous  flight  pay 
system.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
enact  as  a  retention  incentive  a  system 
that  is  objectionable  to  those  you  are  try- 
ing to  retain. 

In  essence,  therefore,  while  retention 
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has  increased  with  the  drawdown  of 
forces  after  the  wsur,  retention  is  still  not 
adequate  at  the  critical  point  and  is  cer- 
tain to  be  much  worse  if  a  permanent 
revision  or  the  restructuring  of  the  sys- 
tem is  not  passed. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  this  bill 
is  the  first  major  restructuring  of  the 
flight-pay  system  since  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  The  flight-pay 
rates  were  revised  in  1955  to  provide  for 
longevity  increases  and  the  excusal  policy 
was  instituted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1954  and  modified  in  1962 
to  excuse  senior  pilots  from  having  to 
participate  in  proficiency  flying.  But  this 
is  the  first  major  restructuring  of  the 
flight-pay  system  itself  in  25  years. 

It  should  not  be  lost  on  the  Members 
that  our  bill  Is  cost-effective  in  another 
way.  While  contributing  to  improved  re- 
tention by  putting  the  flight  pay  in  the 
retention-critical  years,  it  reduces  the 
career  flight  pay  of  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer from  approximately  $75,000  to  $61,- 
000.  Thus  the  long-range  cost  for  the 
Government  is  reduced  although  there  is 
an  twlvantage  for  the  individual  because 
he  receives  the  money  at  an  earlier  point 
in  time. 

APPBOPRIATIONS    COMMITTEE   RIDERS 

For  many  years  the  Congress,  through 
riders  on  Defense  appropriation  bills,  has 
excused  various  aviation  officers  from 
meeting  the  requirement  for  frequent 
and  regular  flying  In  order  to  continue  to 
receive  their  flight  pay.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  these  riders  was  to  save  money 
on  the  use  of  aircraft  for  proficiency  fly- 
ing. For  many  years  this  excusal  policy 
applied  to  officers  with  more  than  15 
years  of  service.  In  recent  years  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  expanded  this  excu5al 
to  those  in  service  schools  and  finally,  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  provided  excusal  for  all 
aviators  except  those  needed  to  perform 
proficiency  flying  in  anticipation  of  as- 
signment to  combat  operations.  This  ex- 
cusal was  continued  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1973,  In  section  715  of 
Public  Law  92-570,  but  a  clause  was 
added  prohibiting  payment  of  flight  pay 
to  officers  in  the  grade  of  0-6  and  above — 
colonels  and  generals — who  were  not  as- 
signed to  flying  status  after  May  31, 1973. 

Members  will  recall  that  on  the  floor 
last  June  a  proposal  to  extend  the  May  31 
deadline  until  our  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  Defense  De- 
partment proposed  revision  of  flight  pay 
was  rejected.  However,  the  action  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  clearly  con- 
templated a  revision  of  the  flight-pay 
system  to  correct  inequities  and  that  re- 
vision is  what  will  be  brought  about  by 
H.R.  12670. 

When  the  House  voted  down  the  pro- 
posed delay  in  the  cutoff  of  flight  pay  last 
Jime,  there  was  considerable  criticism  of 
the  practice  of  paying  aviators  flight  pay 
when  they  were  not  in  fact  fl^'lng;  that 
is,  assigned  to  operational  flight  duties. 
Several  Members  urged  that  flight  pay 
should  be  paid  only  when  aviation  per- 
soimel  were  In  operational  flying  billets. 
The  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, examined  this  issue  in  great  depth. 

We  decided  not  to  take  the  word  of 
the  generals  but  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the 
young    pilots    personally,    the    highly 


trained  men  we  are  trjing  to  retain.  We 
visited  an  aircraft  carrier  off  Cahf omia ; 
visited  Air  Force  bases;  and  spent  a  day 
at  the  Army  hehcopter  center  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  We  took  extensive  testi- 
mony from  junior-  and  middle -grade 
aviator  officers,  without  senior  officers 
present. 

It  v,ill  be  noticed  that  H.R.  12670  pro- 
vides a  lifeslieam-carnings  approach  to 
fhsht  pay;  in  other  words,  a  man  who 
is  qualified  can  get  flight  pay  for  an 
aviation  career  of  up  to  2J  years  pro- 
vided he  devotes  a  substantial  portion  of 
his  service  career  to  fliing  duties  rather 
than  the  up-and-down  system  of  being 
paid  more  when  he  actually  flies  and  less 
v.hen  he  is  assigned  to  nonflj-ing  duties. 
Previous  law  provided,  and  H.R.  12670 
continues,  the  requirement  for  regula- 
tions to  assure  frequent  and  regular  per- 
formance of  flying. 

We  tool:  this  approach  because  the 
pilots  we  interviewed  were  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  a  pay-only-when-flying 
system.  We  had  developed  a  proposed 
two-track  system  which  pays  a  modest 
Incentive  retainer  at  all  times  and  much 
higher  flight-pay  rates  when  one  is  actu- 
ally flying,  but  the  young  officers  re- 
soundingly rejected  this  approach.  Over 
and  over  they  told  us  that  what  they  ob- 
jected most  about  service  life  was  the 
uncertainty.  They  wanted  a  system  where 
they  would  know  m  advance  what  they 
could  expect  and  where  they  could  do 
their  family  planning  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. 

We.  therefore,  adopted  the  lifestream- 
earnings  approach  of  H.R.  12670  but 
made  it — as  I  will  show — more  stringent 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
proposed. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  have 
fuliy  met  the  imperative  of  the  House  by 
its  vote  last  June  to  provide  for  far 
greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
flight  pay. 

SAVED     PAY 

The  saving  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
is  explained  fully  in  the  committee  re- 
port, provides  essentially  a  3 -year  tran- 
sition into  the  new  system.  While  the  old 
system  had  shortcomings  and  inequities, 
the  current  aviators  hved  imder  it  for 
25  years  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  receive  it  on  a  continuing  basis; 
and  we,  therefore,  beUeve  some  reason- 
able notice  is  necessary  before  changing 
the  system.  The  Department  of  Defense 
had  reconunended  saved  pay  at  the  old 
rates.  Our  committee  felt  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  saved  pay  at  the 
new  rates  which,  for  senior  officers,  are 
lower  than  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  old  system.  In  addition,  our 
committee  rejected  a  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
saved  pay  retroactive  to  last  May  31. 

TRB     GATK    STSTXM 

Our  committee  felt  that  additional 
safeguards  were  required  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced phase  of  an  aviator's  career  to 
assure  that  he  has  devoted  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  time  to  flying.  We,  there- 
fore, have  instituted  in  this  bill  a  wholly 
new  "gate"  system,  developed  by  the 
committee,  which  requires  aviator  of- 
flcers  to  be  screened  at  the  12th  and  18th 
year  of  aviation  service. 


They  would  be  required  to  have  per- 
formed operational  flying  for  6  of  the 
first  12  years  in  order  to  remain  eligible 
for  continuous  flight  pay.  At  the  18-yeai' 
gate  they  would  have  to  have  performed 
11  years  of  operational  flying  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  continuous  flight  pay 
through  the  2Dth  year.  However,  if  at 
tiie  18-year  gate  an  aviator  has  at  least 
9  but  less  than  11  years  of  operational 
flying,  he  would  receive  continuous 
flight  pay  until  his  22d  year;  but  for  o'- 
ficers  with  less  than  9  years  of  opera- 
tional flying  at  the  18->ear  point,  con- 
tinuous flight  pay  would  stop  altogether. 

Plea-se  notice  that  this  requires  an  of- 
ficer to  spend  50  percent  or  more  of  his 
time  in  operational  flying  billets.  Con- 
tinuous flight  ppy  would  not  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  proficiency  fijing  as 
might  be  the  case  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

As  an  example  of  how  stringent  our 
bill  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  80  percent  of  the 
general  and  flag  officers  who  were  re- 
ceiving flight  pay  prior  to  May  31,  1973. 
would  be  ineligible  for  flight  pay  under 
the  bill.  By  contrast,  only  75  percent 
were  removed  from  flight  pay  by  section 
715  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
1973,  which  would  be  the  system  that 
would  continue  in  effect  if  this  bill  were 
to  be  rejected. 

AVIATION   SERVICE   PP.IOR  TO  THE  nHST  GATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  views  al- 
leged that  the  bill  allows  an  officer  to 
spend  the  first  12  years  in  a  nonflying 
status  and  still  receive  flight  pay  because 
the  first  gate  is  not  imtil  the  12th  year. 
Tills  is  a  misxmderstanding  which  arises 
from  an  inadequate  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  requirement  in  law  that  for  one  to 
receive  continuous  flight  pay  states  that 
"subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President"  an  aviator  is  entitled  to  in- 
centive pay  "for  the  frequent  and  regu- 
lar performance  of  operational  or  profl- 
ciency  flying  duty  required  by  orders." 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  by  law  for  the 
services  to  have  regulations  to  assiu-e 
frequent  and  regular  performance  of 
flying. 

Pursuant  t-o  this  legal  requirement,  all 
services  have  regulations  which  require 
that  on  completion  of  flight  training  an 
officer  be  assigned  to  flj-ing  duties.  In  the 
Air  Force  the  regulation  (Air  Force  reg- 
ulation 36-20)  provides  that  a  pilot  will 
"be  assigned  to  primary  aircrew  duty 
for  5  consecutive  years"  upon  comple- 
tiOTi  of  pilot  training.  In  the  Navy,  as- 
signment to  an  operatlorml  flying  billet 
for  at  least  3 ',2  years  is  automatic  on 
the  completion  of  flight  training.  The 
appUcable  regulation  is  CNO  Opera- 
tional Naval  Instruction  3710.7G.  A 
similar  regulation  for  the  Army  also  pro- 
vides for  immediate  assigiunent  to  flight 
duty  following  training. 

We  found  that  deviations  from  this 
pohcy  are  so  rare  that  an  individual  who 
completes  flight  training  and  meets 
necessary  medical  requirements  is  as- 
signed to  an  operational  flj'ing  billet: 
100  percent  of  the  time  in  the  Air  Force; 
100  percent  of  the  time  in  the  Navy;  and 
99  percent  of  the  time  in  the  Army. 

In  addition,  each  service  has  regula- 
tions which  require  the  aviator  to  fly  100 
hours  a  year,  to  pass  an  annual  flight 
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physical,  to  take  both  an  annual  flying 
examination  and  an  annual  written  ex- 
aminaticHi.  Tliese  examinations  are  ex- 
tensive, including  a  review  of  all  major 
emergency  procedures  and  aircraft  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  the  services  have  what 
amounts  to  an  administrative  gate  mid- 
way tlirough  the  first  12  years  of  service. 

In  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  an  ofiS- 
cer  is  examined  at  7  years  of  service  to 
see  If  he  qualifies  to  be  a  senior  pilot.  He 
must  have  1,500  hours  at  that  point  to  be 
designated  as  senior  pUot;  and  If  he  does 
not  he  Is  either  assigned  to  additional 
cockpit  duty  or  dropped  from  flight 
status.  The  Army  reviews  their  pilots  at 
7  years  of  service  also  and  each  pilot 
must  have  earned  1,500  hours  of  flying  to 
be  rated  a  senior  pilot  as  well  as  meeting 
requirements  for  instrument  certifica- 
tion. 

The  Navy  examines  its  pilots  periodi- 
cally and  requires,  in  addition  to  100 
hours  of  flying  annually,  12  hours  of 
night  flying  and  12  hours  of  instrument 
flying  per  year.  Navy  pilots  who  fall  to 
meet  tlie  required  minimums  go  before 
a  Naval  Aviator  Evaluation  Board  which 
can  remove  the  man  from  flight  status. 
For  example,  of  the  3  years  from  June 
1970  to  June  1973,  the  Navy  has  removed 
an  average  of  34  pilots  a  year  from  flight 
statiis  for  failing  to  meet  their  minimum. 
This  is  in  addition  to  those  that  are 
dropped  from  flight  status  for  failing  to 
pass  their  annual  flight  physical.  The 
Navy  dropped  128  far  failing  to  meet 
their  physical  qualifications  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  100  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  will,  thwefore,  be  seen  that  it  Is 
simply  not  correct  to  say  that  one  can 
continue  to  draw  flight  pay  during  the 
early  years  of  service  without  Imving 
to  fly. 

The  problem  was  in  the  senior  years 
where  the  number  of  operational  billets 
for  oflicers  are  reduced  and  where  past 
policies  resulting  from  appropriation 
riders  had  resulted  in  excusal  from  flight 
activity  with  flight  pay  being  continued. 
It  is  to  assure  that  an  officer  logs  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  flight  time  over  his 
entire  career  that  the  committee  devel- 
oped the  gate  system. 

COST 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  actlcm  to  restrict 
flight  pay  for  senior  officers  last  year 
clearly  contemplated  a  restructuring  of 
the  flight-pay  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate  to  compare  the  system  that 
would  be  set  up  by  H.R.  12670  with  the 
cost  of  the  system  in  effect  prior  to 
May  31.  1973.  On  that  basis,  the  bill  re- 
duces the  cost  of  flight  pay  and  eventu- 
ally, after  the  saved-pay  provisions  are 
no  longer  applicable,  our  bill  would  cost 
approximately  $16  million  a  year  less 
tlian  the  old  system. 

Even  compared  to  the  old  system  with 
the  restrictions  of  section  715  in  Public 
Law  92-570  in  effect,  H.R.  12670  would 
eventually  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
more  than  $3  million.  Because  of  the 
saved-pay  provisions  it  would  temporar- 
ily cost  more  than  the  existing  system. 

In  summary,  the  House  vote  last  June 
was  a  rejection  of  the  status  qtio  and  an 
imperative  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Bervices  to  restructure  the  flight-pay 
system  to  make  it  more  equitable.  H.R. 


12670  provides  a  complete  restructiu-- 
Ing;  it  provides  it  in  a  way  that  will  cost 
less  to  the  taxpayers;  it  provides  it  in  a 
way  that  makes  the  system  much  more 
equitable;  it  provides  it  in  a  way  that  will 
increase  the  retention  of  pilots;  and  it 
provides  it  in  a  way  that  is  advantageous 
to  the  young,  highly  trained  officers  who 
do  most  of  the  flying  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

When  we  recommended  an  extension 
of  the  flight-pay  deadline  last  June,  the 
vote  in  our  committee  was  19  to  14.  By 
contrast,  the  vote  on  the  bill  which  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  was  34  to  4,  with 
1  voting  present.  We  have  done  the  job 
the  House  assigned  to  us,  and  I  hope  all 
Members  wUl  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  we  bring 
before  the  House  today,  H.R.  12670,  was 
developed  in  the  committee  after  the 
most  extensive  study  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Sthation)  Is  chairman. 
Our  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
the  leading  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Including  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  But  we  were  not  satis- 
fled  with  simply  taking  the  Washington 
view.  The  suboommitt«e  traveled  to  mili- 
tary Installations  to  get  the  opinions  of 
jimior  officers  and  middle  grade  officers 
themselves — the  men  who  fly  jets,  trans- 
ports, and  helicopters  of  our  fighting 
forces.  You  will  find  the  testimony  in  the 
printed  hearings,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  it.  Reading  the  subcommit- 
tee's frank  exchange  of  views  with  these 
young  men  is  an  edifying  experience. 

The  subcommittee  took  testimony  from 
these  men  without  any  senior  officers 
present,  and  the  subcommittee  v/as  in- 
fluenced by  what  they  said.  Initially  we 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  two-track  system.  That  is,  a 
system  which  pays  a  small  retainer  at  all 
times  and  then  pays  a  much  larger 
amount  when  a  man  is  actually  flying. 
We  revised  this  approach  because  It  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  by  the  pilots 
themselves.  They  wanted  to  know  what 
they  could  plan  on  in  the  way  of  income 
during  their  careers.  They  do  not  want 
imcertain  fluctuations  in  their  monthly 
paychecks.  They  have  more  than  enough 
uncertainty  in  their  difficult  careers 
already. 

It  is  a  fact  that  thi-s  bill  actually  costs 
less  than  the  system  that  has  been  In 
effect  for  the  last  25  yeans.  But  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  keep  in  mind 
that  cost  Ls  not  a  driving  factor  here.  In 
terms  of  the  cost  of  our  air  forces,  flight 
pay  is  a  minimal  percentage.  It  runs  at 
present  about  $227  million  a  year.  The 
cost  is  on  a  downward  trend  because  of 
the  reduction  of  forces  following  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  under  our  bill,  the  cost 
of  the  system  will  eventually  be,  after  the 
savings  pay  provisions  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, approximatdy  $16  million  a 
year  less  than  the  cost  of  the  old  system. 

It  should  be  understood  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  voting  on  this  bill 
tiiat  flight  pay  is  not  paid  simply  for 
undergoiiig  a  hazard.  It  is  paid  for 
undertaking  a  career  which  Is  more  haz- 
ardous on  a  continuing  basis  tiian  other 


careers  and  which  also  requires  an  out- 
standing Individual  capable  of  a  high 
order  of  professional  training.  The  pay, 
therefore,  is  an  IncentiTe  to  recognize  a 
professional  career,  a  skill  which  costs 
the  Government  a  great  deal  In  terms  of 
money  and  time,  as  well  as  an  incentive 
to  undergo  a  career  which,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  is  more  hazardous  than 
other  service  careers. 

Members  of  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  much  more  stringent  in  its  ap- 
plication than  the  proposal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  committee  accepted  the  revision 
In  the  flight-pay  table  recommended  by 
the  Department  and  accepted  the  De- 
partment's recommendation  to  base 
flight  pay  on  aviation  service  rather  than 
on  rank  and  longevity.  However,  tiie 
committee  f  otmd  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bill  inadequate  in  setting  minimum 
standards  of  operational  flying  through- 
out a  whole  career  and  that  it  failed  to 
adequately  define  the  purpose  of  flight 
pay.  The  committee,  therefore,  estab- 
lished a  new  special  section  of  title  37 
for  "Incentive  Pay — Aviation  Career." 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  gate  sys- 
tem developed  in  the  committee  which 
provides  for  a  screening  of  pilots  et  the 
12th  and  18th  year  of  service  to  astnire 
that  they  have  met  performance  mini- 
mums  to  be  eUgible  for  continuous  flight 
pay.  H.R.  12670  increases  the  monthly 
rate  of  pay  for  warrant  officers  with 
more  than  6  years  of  service  to  $200  a 
month  instead  of  $615  a  month  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  committee  heard  »  great  deal  of 
complaints  by  warrant  officers  because  of 
the  way  their  flight  pay  compared  with 
commissioned  officers.  We  have,  in  effect, 
provided  a  system  whereby  over  a  full 
career,  they  can  earn  as  much  flight  pay 
as  a  commissioned  officer  and  we  have 
recognized  a  different  pettem  of  a  war- 
rant officer's  career  which  keeps  him  in 
the  cockpit  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  committee  also  foimd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  too  generous  in  Its  save- 
pay  provisions  and  provides  for  senior 
officers  that  their  save  pay  would  be 
based  on  the  rates  of  the  new  system 
without  any  retroactive  payments. 

The  Defense  Department  had  proposed 
retroactive  save  pay  at  the  rates  of  the 
old  system  which  were  substantially 
higher  for  senior  officers.  The  committee 
wants  to  be  fair  to  these  officers  and  we 
believe  we  have  provided  an  jwlequate 
transition  to  the  new  system  while  at 
the  same  time  having  due  regard  for  the 
cost  involved. 

As  an  additional  safeguard,  we  have 
provided  in  our  bill  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  authorized  to  receive  continu- 
ous pay  after  the  screening  at  the  12th 
and  18th  year  of  aviation  service  and 
also  the  number  of  officers  performing 
operational  and  proflciency  flying.  I  am 
amused  by  those  who  misread  the  bill  so 
as  to  conclude  that  a  trained  pilot  could 
go  12  yeai-s  in  flight  pay  status  without 
being  assigned  to  flying.  The  chairmsm 
has  listed  the  various  regulations  which 
have  been  provided  in  the  law  to  prevent 
such  a  happening.  But  just  let  me  say 
also  that  if  such  a  thing  would  happen, 
the  officers  responsible  for  assignment  of 
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pilots  would.  In  my  view,  be  eligible  for 
court  martial,  and  I  would  do  everything 
to  see  that  they  got  it. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
understand  in  summary  that  this  bill  is 
a  compromise  that  we  had  great  pressure 
to  provide  a  more  generous  system  and 
particularly  to  provide  a  high  rate  of 
save  pay.  We  had  statements  to  that 
effect  in  subcommittee.  I  think,  in  es- 
sence, we  have  gotten  a  bill  which  meets 
the  objectives  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  House  had  in  the 
past  and  which  will  completely  restruc- 
ture the  flight-pay  system  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  the  retention  of  these 
highlj-  trained  and  very  expensively 
trained  raihtary  pilots.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  bill. 

To  satisfy  one  question  about  flying 
admirals  and  generals — let  me  say  this 
bill  will  gradually  eliminate  about  85 
percent  now  drawing  flight  pay. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measui'e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  of  "H.R.  12670,  the  Aviation 
Career  Incentive  Pay  Act  of  1974.  The 
complete  study  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Stratton)  and  his  sub- 
committee have  made  of  the  complex 
area  of  flight  pay  has  validated  the 
work  done  by  earher  congressional  com- 
mittees. They  found  out,  and  [Mr. 
Stratton]  confirmed  that  the  same  is 
true  today,  that  there  is  no  amount  of 
money  that  can  adequately  compensate  a 
military  aviator  for  the  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  flying  duty.  Aviators  ye.ster- 
day  and  today  have  considered  their 
aviation  pay  as  skill  pay  rather  than 
hazard  pay.  Accordingly,  it  has  long 
been  applied  as  an  Incentive  pay  to  at- 
tract volunteers  for,  and  to  remain  in, 
the  aviation  service. 

With  this  bill  we  will  be  doing  away 
with  the  annual  excusal  provisions  of  the 
Appropriations  Act  wliich  so  many  of  otu: 
colleagues  found  so  objectionable  last 
June  when  an  attempt  to  extend  it  was 
defeated  so  decisively.  No  longer  may  an 
aviator  get  his  flight  pay  without  a  re- 
quirement to  fly  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  career.  This  bUl  has  teeth  in  It 
which  will  ensure  that  only  aviators  who 
activelj'  fly  for  a  majority  of  a  career 
receive  flight  pay  on  a  continuous  basis. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The 
committee  has  come  up  with  the  best 
compromise  bill  possible  to  satisfy  the 
Intent  of  this  body  to  put  flight  pay  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  really  deserve  it 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  ready  aviation  force  in  order  to 
defend  our  counti'y. 

As  with  all  conipromlses  there  are 
found  to  be  some  unhappy  parties  on 
both  sides.  I  am  sure  that  the  Defense 
Department  would  have  liked  us  to  ap- 
prove their  version  of  the  bill  which  had 
no  controls  in  it.  There  are  some  Mem- 
bers here  that  would  like  to  further  re- 
strict who  gets  the  pay  and  the  condi- 
tions of  entitlements. 

This  is  practical  legLslation  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  strong  national  defense.  The 


measure    deserves    to   be   passed   over- 
whelmingly on  its  merits. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Members  of  the  House,  in  con- 
sidering H.R.  12670,  to  remember  what 
flight  pay  is. 

Flight  pay  is  not  combst  pay  and  is  not 
designed  solely  to  compensate  for  hazard. 
It  is  pay  for  getting  and  keeping  high 
cost  people  in  a  career  where  they  are 
exposed  to  hazard  in  both  peace  and  war. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  it  takes  an  extra 
incentive  to  retain  highly  qualified  peo- 
ple. Statistics  show  that  compared  to 
civilian  males,  the  military  aviator  has  a 
mortality  rate  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  his  peer  civilian  age 
group.  It  seems  to  me  that  assuring  these 
individuals — who  are  on  cp.ll  at  any  time 
to  go  to  war  and  who  are  exposed  to 
hazards  on  a  continuing  basis  regardless 
of  war — of  some  stabiUty  in  their  lifetime 
earnings  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

H.R.  12670  recognizes  the  inherent 
dangers  of  military  flj^ing  as  a  profession, 
provides  reasonable  controls  and  per- 
formance standards  for  receipt  of  the  in- 
centive pay,  provides  the  individual  with 
some  %'isibility  as  to  what  he  can  expect 
over  a  career,  and  restricts  severely  the 
flight  pay  of  senior  officers  who  are  past 
the  heavy  flying  years. 

It  is  a  good  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  how 
H.R.  12670  addresses  the  demoraUzing 
situation  created  by  passage  of  section 
715  of  the  1973  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  Senior  officers  had  their  flight  pay 
terminated  as  of  May  31,  1973,  when  not 
in  operational  billets.  Section  715  abrupt- 
ly terminated  flight  incentive  pay  for 
many  colonels  and  generals  and  created 
inequities.  Officers  who  had  excelled  and 
were  promoted  to  colonel  had  their  flight 
incentive  pay  terminated  upon  promo- 
tion and  ended  up  making  less  money 
than  their  contemporaries  who  were  not 
promoted.  Hardlj'  an  appropriate  reward 
for  dedicated  service,  especially  since 
large  numbers  of  these  officers  had  only 
recently  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
fljing  hi  combat  aircraft. 

This  bill  does  not  correct  all  inequi- 
ties to  ever>-one's  satisfaction,  including 
mine.  However,  it  does  treat  officers  in 
the  senior  grades  alike  by  defining  clearly 
the  length  of  time  for  entitlement  and 
eliminating  the  gross  pay  inversions  that 
are  now  the  case. 

In  addition,  the  "save  pay"  provision 
assures  a  3-year  period  of  adjustment  for 
senior  personnel  at  the  new  lower  rates 
of  paj'.  This  provision  will  let  our  avia- 
tion personnel  know  that  the  Congress 
honors  its  obligations. 

I  support  H.R.  12670;  it  is  a  great  un- 
provement  over  the  current  situation  and 
the  provisions  of  section  715. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  kULx.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  39] 

Andersen,  HI.  Gialmo  Pepper 

Blatnlk  Goldwaler  Held 

B;lr.nd  Gr^y  Roberts 

Brasco  Griffiths  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Broomfield  Hanna  Rose 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hansen.  Wash.  Ryan 

Chamberlain  Heckler.  Mass.  S"..anton. 

ChiEho'.in  Horton  James  V. 

Clanrv  Johnson.  Colo.  Stephens 

C'jnyers  Jones,  Teun.  Siokes 

Crane  Kluczynskl  Talcott 

Davis.  Ga.  Lesseit  Teaguo 

Dlcss  Lon-;.  Md.  Thcmpson.  N  J. 

Dulskl  MaUliard  Tieman 

Eckhardt  Uartin,  Nebr.  Vandcr  Jast 

Elscb  McFall  Vander  Veen 

FasceU  McKlnner  Vonik 

Flood  MiUs  WOson. 

rraser  Moss  Charles  H., 

FrcUnshuyscn  Murphy,  N.Y.         Calif. 

FuUon  Parrts  Zablcckl 

Gettys  Fatman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Eevhl,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  12670,  and  finding  Itself  withoi:t 
a  quorimi,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  iheir  presence  by  electrcnio 
device,  whereupon  369  Memt>ers  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  tlie 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  win 
rise  informallj'  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  mess£Lge. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESrDE>rr 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER-  The  Comnaittee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


AVL\TION  CAREER  INCENn\-E  ACT 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  OHAIR^L\^^   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 

PlKE'. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
disagree  on  this  legislation,  I  wor.der  i! 
there  are  a  few  things  that  we  could 
agree  upon.  First.  I  think  we  should  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  i,Mr.  STR-^TTo^•  .  said, 
that  there  is  no  thought  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  completely  end  flight 
pay. 

But.  I  thiiik  that  we  can  a;ree  on  some 
more  things.  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
what  we  are  looking  for  in  oui-  Mihtaiy 
Establislmient  is  a  military  establish- 
ment that  is  tough,  a  mihtary  establish- 
ment that  is  trained  and  a  military 
establishment  that  is  readj'. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  when  he  5»is>  that  this 
issue  of  flight  pay  has  not  been  cou- 
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sldered  in  depth  since  1949,  We  have  not 
considered  flight  pay  for  25  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  opposing  this 
bill  is  because  we  probably  will  not  con- 
sider it  again  for  another  25  years.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  worthwhile 
about  it,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Well,  what  is  the  present  law?  The 
present  law  simply  says  that  people  will 
get  flight  pay  as  crew  members  for 
hazardous  duty,  and  that  is  described  as 
involving  "frequent  and  regular  partici- 
pation in  aerial  flight."  That  is  what  the 
law  says.  The  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  years  have  allowed  this 
frequent  and  regular  participation  in 
aerial  flight  to  come  to  mean  4  hours  a 
month.  That  is  what  the  regulation  says. 

We  have  let  this  go  and  we  have  let 
this  develop  to  the  point  where  Indeed, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  says, 
today  a  man  can  get  away  with  going  to 
flight  school  for  2  years  and  collecting 
flig"ht  pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  whether 
he  flies  or  not.  So,  some  people  say,  "Well, 
this  bill  Is  a  little  better  than  that,  and 
therefore  let  us  support  it." 

Well,  just  how  good  is  this  bill?  What 
does  it  do?  First  of  all,  why  is  the  bill 
here?  Let  there  be  no  question  that  the 
bill  is  here  because  the  retention  rates 
in  the  military  were  falling.  They  were 
not. 

The  retention  rates  among  the  pilots 
have  Improved  every  year  from  1970  to 
the  present  time.  They  have  improved 
in  the  Navy  from  26  percent  In  1970,  27 
percent  In  1971.  34  percent  in  1972,  to  43 
percent  in  1973.  The  Air  Force  has  gone 
from  45  percent  retention  in  1970  to  57 
percent  in  1973. 

Now,  they  did  not  come  in  with  this 
legislation  in  1970  when  the  retention 
rates  were  so  bad;  they  came  in  in  1973. 
Why  did  they  come  in  in  1973?  They 
came  in  because  we  cut  off  the  flight  pay 
for  th«  people  who  were  not  flying. 

Let  the  Members  remember  that  we 
did  not  cut  off  the  flight  pay  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  flying,  we  did  not  cut  it  off 
for  the  admirals  and  the  generals  and 
the  full  colonels  and  the  Navy  captains 
who  were  flying;  we  only  cut  it  off  for 
the  people  who  were  not  flying. 

Now,  what  does  this  legislation  do?  It 
starts  off  with  a  very  simple  clause  which 
says: 

Section  301(a)  (1)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
"enlisted"  before  "crvw  member". 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not 
mean  much  to  anybody,  but  I  will  tell 
the  Members  what  that  one  little  word 
does.  It  separates  the  enlisted  flyers  from 
the  officer  flyers,  and  it  says  that  the  en- 
listed flyers  shall  continue  to  get  flight 
pay  only  when  they  fly,  and  for  the  offi- 
cers we  are  setting  up  a  completely  dif- 
ferent system,  and  they  can  get  flight  pay 
on  the  following  basis: 

During  the  entire  militarj-  aviation  ca- 
reer of  a  pilot  we  are  only  going  to  look 
at  him  twice  during  his  entire  time  of  25 
years;  we  are  only  going  to  look  at 
whether  he  \s  flying  twice.  We  look  at 
him  at  the  end  of  his  12th  year,  and  we 
look  at  him  at  the  end  of  his  18th  year. 

Do  not  be  confused.  These  are  the  so- 
called  gates.  Do  not  be  confused  by  the 
difference  between  getting  to  the  gate 
and  getthig  through  the  gate. 


In  order  to  get  flight  pay  for  12  years, 
all  one  has  to  do  is  graduate  from  flight 
school,  under  this  bill.  We  are  writing 
into  law  the  worst  practices  they  have 
developed  under  the  regulations.  All  one 
has  to  do  to  get  flight  pay  for  12  years  is 
to  graduate  from  flight  school,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now,  in  order  to  continue  to  get  flight 
pay,  in  order  to  get  through  that  gate, 
v/hen  one  gets  to  that  12-year  period,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  fiown  for  6  years.  If 
he  has  flown  for  6  years,  he  gets  flight 
pay  for  6  more  years,  whether  he  flies  or 
not. 

That  gets  him  to  18  years.  He  must 
have  had  to  fly  for  6  years  to  get  18  years 
worth  of  flight  pay.  When  he  gets  to  that 
18-year  gate — and  tiiLs  is  the  only  other 
time  we  are  going  to  look  at  him  in  his 
entire  career— if  he  has  flown  for  9  years, 
he  gets  through  the  gate  for  22  years  of 
flight  pay,  and  if  he  has  flown  for  11 
years,  he  gets  25  years  worth  of  flight 
pay. 

That  is  what  the  bill  does.  The  worst 
that  anybody  has  to  do  in  order  to  get 
25  years  of  flight  pay  is  to  fly  for  11 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  happen  to  think 
that  this  is  not  what  Congress  intended 
when  it  talked  about  frequent  and  regu- 
lar participation  in  j^erial  flight.  Eleven 
years  out  of  25  year$  is  the  worst,  and 
the  best  is  2  years  out  of  12  he  will  have 
to  fly.  It  takes  an  Army  pilot  much  less 
time  than  2  years  to  graduate  from 
flight  training.  He  can  do  it  in  1  year. 

This  bill  is  written  for  the  Army  pilots. 
The  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
have  worked  hard  on  this  legislation-  I 
do  not  deny  that. 

They  came  up  with  a  bill  and  it  said 
"You  have  to  fly  2  out  of  3  years.  We  are 
still  going  to  look  at  you  only  twice,"  it 
said,  "but  in  this  12-year  period  you  must 
have  flown  for  8  years  in  order  to  get 
through  that  gate,  and  then  we  will 
look  at  you  again  at  the  end  of  that  18- 
year  period,  but  you  must  have  flown  for 
12  years  in  order  to  get  through  that 
gate." 

Now,  is  it  such  a  terrible  thing  to  ask 
of  the  military  in  order  to  get  flight  pay 
that  you  must  have  to  do  this?  The  mili- 
tary said,  "We  carmot  do  it.  We  carmot 
live  with  that."  So  they  changed  the 
bill  and  they  changed  the  bill  to  what 
it  is  now. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Stratton)  alluded  earlier  to  the  prob- 
lem of  retaining  pilots  and  of  attract- 
ing pilots.  Well,  does  anybody  know 
how  many  pilots  we  have  in  these  United 
States  of  America?  As  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973  there  were  8,484  planes 
in  the  Air  Force;  there  were  58.810  peo- 
ple getting  flight  pay.  Now,  they  were  not 
all  pilots.  There  are  only  about  30,000 
pilots  for  those  8,400  planes.  The  rest  of 
them  are  navigators  and  bombardiers. 
TTiat  is  what  you  have  in  the  Air  Force. 
In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  there 
were  6,574  planes  and  about  20,857  peo- 
ple in  the  Navy  getting  flight  pay  and 
6,237  in  the  Marine  Corps  getting  flight 
pay. 

The  Army  wa*  actually  the  worst  of 
all.  There  were  only  about  4,250  slots  in 
the  entire  Army  Establishment  for  avia- 
tors, and  they  have  17,000  pilots  for 
those  slots. 
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Now,  what  Is  this  business  that  we 
hear  about  here  that  we  have  to  pass  this 
bill  or  else  we  will  lose  all  of  these  pilots' 
People  talk  about  the  money  that  it  costs 
to  train  a  pUot.  Well,  heck,  yes,  it  does 
cost  money  to  train  one,  and  you  can 
get  the  statistics  from  the  hearings 
starting  at  page  385  on  the  Air  Force.  It 
averages  out  to  $135,000  in  order  to  fully 
train  a  pilot.  This  includes  the  costs  both 
for  primary  and  operational  training.  It 
costs  more  for  some  than  for  others,  very 
obviously.  However,  where  are  we  going 
when  we  say  that  because  it  costs  so 
much  to  train  a  pilot  we  are  going  to  save 
this  money  by  not  making  them  fly?  if 
we  pass  this  bill  we  are  not  going  to  have 
to  lose  all  of  these  pilots  we  spend  all  of 
this  money  training  because  we  will  not 
make  them  fly.  For  crying  out  loud, 
would  you  not  save  as  much  money  by 
taking  those  pilots  that  we  have  trained 
and  making  them  fly  instead  of  training 
new  ones?  It  is  just  a  suggestion  that  I 
throw  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
conceivable  to  have  the  pilots  flying  in- 
stead of  serving  in  legislative  liaison  and 
things  like  that. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  referred  to  a  flctitious 
character  that  I  invented  the  last  time 
we  were  talking  about  this  business. 
Some  people  got  very  offended  at  this, 
so  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  real  char- 
acter this  time  taking  him  from  page 
211  of  the  hearings. 

This  particular  individual  is  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  will  not  name,  but  he  is  a 
general.  Here  was  hia  career.  He  was 
commissioned  in  1942;  in  1945  he  went 
to  Europe.  This  is  an  Army  general  now 
getting  no  flight  pay  at  this  point.  In 
1945  he  went  to  Europe .-  in  1947  to  1949  he 
was  in  Japan  with  the  occupational 
forces;  in  1941  to  1953  he  was  with  the 
Reserve  and  Guard;  1953  and  1954  he 
went  to  the  Command  General  Staff; 
1954  and  1955  he  was  the  commanding  of- 
flcer  of  the  28th  Field  ArtiUery  Batallion 
at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  This  Is  a  good  Army 
officer,  and  then  after  14  years  in  the 
Army  he  went  into  flight  school. 

In  1955  he  went  to  flight  school.  And 
here  is  what  would  happen  to  that  man 
under  this  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
today: 

From  1955  to  1956  under  this  bill  he 
would  get  $100  a  month  extra  as  flight 
pay.  From  1956  to  1959  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  3  years  in  the  Career  Manage- 
ment Division,  Army  Staff,  in  Washing- 
ton, and  under  this  bill  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  his  flight  pay  would  climb 
from  $100  a  month  to  $150  a  month. 

In  July  1959  he  went  to  the  Army  War 
College  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  and 
while  he  is  there  his  flight  pay  Is  going 
to  climb  from  $150  to  $165  a  month. 

In  1960  he  spent  a  year  and  1  month  in 
Korea  with  Headquarters  I  Corps,  and 
there  his  flight  pay  climbed  to  $165  a 
month. 

From  1961  to  1965  he  Is  back  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  his  flight  pay  climbs  to 
$225  a  month.  He  is  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations,  and 
also  in  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Force  Development.  And  here  his  fligitt 
pay  does  start  to  drop,  because  he  has 
been  In  for  18  years,  and  has  been  a  pilot 
for  more  than  6  years.  In  1965  he  be- 
comes  Assistant   Commandant   of   the 
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Army  Aviation  School,  and  his  flight  pay 
goes  down  to  $185  a  month. 

In  1967  finally  he  goes  to  Vietnam, 
and  he  flies  I  do  not  know  how  many 
missions,  but  he  did  get  35  Air  Medals, 
and  the  bill  would  cut  off  his  flight  pay 
because  he  has  been  in  for  25  years. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  bill  that  we 
are  dealing  with. 

Frankly,  the  bill  is  created  to  take  care 
of  the  Army  pilots.  The  Air  Force  could 
practically  live  with  the  bill  that  the 
committee  wanted  to  report  out.  The 
Marine  Corps  could  live  with  the  bill  that 
the  committee  wanted  to  report  out.  and 
that  was  to  ask  them  fly  2  years  out  of 
3.  It  did  not  really  make  them  simply 
because  they  never  looked  at  it. 

The  other  thing  that  this  bill  does:  We 
do  not  have  much  chance  to  supervise 
the  existing  law;  we  had  very  little 
chance  to  supervise  that  law.  We  had 
some  chance  to  do  that,  but  we  did  not 
elect  to  do  that.  The  law  did  require  that 
every  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  report  back  to  the  Congress  on  all 
the  people  above  major  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  above  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy,  who  were  receiving  flight  pay.  This 
bill  strikes  that  clause  out.  They  do  not 
have  to  report  back  to  Congress  any  more 
excepting  as  to  those  who  are  at  their 
12th  year  of  flight  pay  status,  and  those 
who  are  at  their  18th  year  of  flight  pay 
status.  That  Is  all  we  are  ever  going  to 
hear  about. 

What  happens  if  a  pilot  gets  to  the 
12th  year,  and  he  has  not  passed  through 
the  gates?  Suppose  he  has  not  flown 
enough,  suppose  he  has  not  flown  the  6 
years  required  of  him  in  the  12-year  pe- 
riod, does  he  ever  have  to  pay  that  back, 
his  flight  pay  back,  that  he  has  been  get- 
ting? Of  course,  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
that  back.  In  fact,  he  can  keep  right  on 
getting  it.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  start 
flying,  that  is  all  that  he  has  to  do. 

When  he  gets  to  that  18-year  gate  if 
he  has  not  flown  for  9  years  out  of  the 
18,  does  he  have  to  give  back  the  flight 
pay  he  has  been  getting?  Of  course  not. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  start  flying.  He  hsis 
to  start  flying  at  4  hours  a  month, 
that  is  the  way  they  have  defined  it,  and 
that  gets  him  back  on  flight  pay. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemEui  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  Interested  in  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Is  making  that 
tinder  this  bill  a  military  pilot  must  do 
no  more  than  complete  flight  training  to 
draw  flight  pay  for  12  years.  I  would  like 
to  know  wherein  that  Is  different  from 
the  existing  law? 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  is  not.  I  started  off  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  different  from  exist- 
ing law,  but  this  is  our  chance  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  It  Is  the  last 
chance  we  will  have  for  25  years.  I  think 
the  existing  law  is  an  outrage,  and  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  a  proposal  to  do  that?  I  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  that 
tills  bill  Is  Just  so  hopeless  that  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  try  to  amend 
this  bUl.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 


somebody  Is  going  to,  or  may,  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  the  bill  back  where 
the  committee  origiimlly  had  It,  which 
was  8  years  of  the  first  12  and  12  of  the 
first  18.  That  would  be  an  improvement, 
but  it  would  still  allow  the  man  to  get 
flight  pay  for  12  years  with  only  2  years 
of  flying,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no- 
body is  going  to  look  at  him  at  all  during 
that  12-year  period. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Do  I  correctly 
interpret  what  the  gentleman  says  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we  will  not 
change  that  situation  at  all;  that  it 
would  still  exist? 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  something  use- 
ful will  happen,  because  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  those  generals  suid  those  ad- 
mirals and  those  colonels  and  those  Navy 
captains  over  there  whom  we  took  off 
flight  pay  are  going  to  stay  off  flight 
pay,  and  this  gets  the  ones  who  are  of 
that  rank  and  are  not  flying  back  on 
flight  pay^ 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  the  first  12  years  of  serv- 
ice then,  he  is  not  talking  about  the 
captains,  colonels,  admirals,  and  gen- 
erals. 

Mr.  PIKE.  No,  but  this  is  where  the 
pressure  to  get  a  bill  before  Congress 
came  from  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
where  the  pressure  to  get  a  different  bill 
before  Congress  will  come  from  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  resen'e  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desires  additional  time, 
I  imderstand  it  is  available  now  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  If  the  gentleman  desires 
additional  time,  It  Is  only  avsillable  now, 
and  I  will  grant  him  10  minutes  of  the 
time  if  he  so  desires.  Other  than  that, 
I  will  fill  In  the  slot.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  grant  him  10  minutes  now. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
I  may  not  reserve  any  time? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  have  not  given  the  gentle- 
man any  time  yet.  I  will  give  it  to  the 
gentleman  now. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  may  not  reserve  it  until 
later? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  have  applications  here 
for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspik)  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  Chahman. 

I  think  that  in  looking  at  this  flight 
pay  bill  we  have  to  ask.  What  is  it  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  what  Is  it  that 
we  want  to  accomplish?  I  think  an  ideal 
system,  that  many  of  us  who  have  op- 
posed the  flight  pay  abuses  in  the  past 
would  say,  would  be  that  we  ought  to  pay 
people  when  they  are  flying  and  not  pay 
them  when  they  are  not  flying.  I  think 
that  was  the  original  Intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike) 
and  others  who  had  testified  about  the 
problems  of  abuses  with  the  flight  pay. 

When  checking  with  the  members  of 
the  service,  we  found  that  they  would 
really  prefer  to  be  paid  on  a  regular  basis. 
They  did  not  want  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  fluctuation  In  their  pay.  where  they 
would  receive  a  lot  of  money  In  one 


month  and  then  no  additional  flight  pay 
in  another.  They  wanted  a  continual 
average.  But  then  the  question  arises. 
What  can  we  do  to  protect  the  taxpayer 
In  that  kind  of  situation?  What  guaran- 
tees do  we  have  that  if  we  pay  flight  pay 
on  a  regular  basis,  on  an  average  basLs, 
that  we  will  in  fact  be  getting  any  flying 
for  it?  That  is  how  we  came  to  this  deci- 
sion about  the  gate  proposal.  The  object 
of  the  gates  is  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  do  pay  continuous  flight  pay  to  avia- 
tors and  pilots,  that  they  do  some  flying, 
and  so  the  gate  was  set.  The  numbers  are 
open  to  suggestion,  to  change,  but  basic- 
ally I  think  the  gate  proposal  is  sound. 

If  we  are  going  to  pay  continuous  flight 
pay  then  I  think  it  is  right  to  demand 
that  the  taxpayers  make  siu-e  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fljing  for  that.  So 
we  have  asked,  them  to  fly  6  out  of  12 
years  and  11  out  of  18  years  in  order  to 
receive  25  years  of  flight  pay. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PncE)  wants  txs  to  vote  down  this 
bill,  but  the  problem  is  if  we  do  we  are 
back  to  the  old  situatiwi.  which  is  much 
worse.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  right  now  someone  could  do  2  years 
of  training  and  then  receive  12  years  of 
flight  pay.  But  if  we  vote  down  this  bill 
and  revert  to  the  old  system,  someone 
could  do  2  years  of  training  and  receive 
30  years  of  flight  pay.  There  is  nothing 
to  protect  us.  If  we  vote  down  this  bill, 
there  are  no  gates  in  the  system  any- 
where. 

The  second  point,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  is  thaf  really  to  talk  about  2 
years  of  flight  training  and  then  12  years 
of  flight  pay  is  not  £u:curate.  We  orig- 
inally in  our  proposal  had  three  gates  at 
6  and  12  and  18  years.  We  wanted  to 
have  a  look  at  6  years,  but  it  turned  out 
that  administratively  that  would  be  cost- 
ly, and  in  fact  most  pilots  or  93  percent 
of  all  pilots  in  fact  are  assigned  immedi- 
ately after  training  to  a  flying  billet. 

That  whole  question  of  flight  pay  for 
people  who  do  not  fly  really  does  not 
arise  vmtil  after  about  6  years  of  being 
in  the  service.  For  the  flrst  6  years  the 
pilot  goes  into  training  he  is  flying,  2 
years  in  training  and  4  years  in  assign- 
ment. After  that  he  might  be  assigned  to 
a  pK>sition  which  does  not  require  flying. 
So  it  is  reallj'  a  question  of  what  happens 
after  6  years.  Is  he  really  going  to  be 
assigned  to  places  where  he  does  not  fly 
more  often  than  to  places  where  he  does 
fly?  It  is  there  we  have  to  protect  the 
taxpayer. 

The  reason  why  this  bill  will  work  and 
the  gatgs  and  incentives  will  succeed  is 
simply  because  the  services  will  want  to 
make  them  succeed.  As  soon  as  this  bill 
Is  passed  everybody  who  is  a  pilot  wUl 
then  know  what  he  has  to  do  in  order  to 
receive  25  years  of  flight  pay.  He  will 
know  that.  It  will  be  in  the  law.  He  will 
know  how  much  flying  he  has  to  do  in  or- 
der to  receive  25  years  of  flight  pay.  If  he 
does  not  get  that  flying  he  does  not  get 
that  25  years  of  flight  pwiy  and  that  will 
make  him  mihappy,  and  when  the  fliers 
get  unhappy  the  services  become  nen-- 
ous,  as  we  saw  when  we  cut  off  the  gen- 
erals and  the  colonels  earlier  this  year. 
The  services  become  very  unhappy  and 
they  become  upset  when  the  fliers  be- 
come upset.  60  the  services  will  make 
everj-  effort  to  make  sure  the  fliers  make 
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their  gates  so  that  they  can  get  the  years 
of  flying  in. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  5  additional  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  only 
one  other  point  we  have  to  make,  which 
is  also  a  very  Important  point,  and  '.hat 
Is  that  flight  pay  starts  to  be  cut  off  at 
18  years  and  is  completely  cut  off  at  25 
years.  The  old  law  that  is  on  the  books 
now  is  that  we  cut  off  flight  pay  for  the 
colonels  and  the  generals  who  do  not 
fly.  They  are  cut  off  on  the  basis  of  rank. 
What  this  bill  does  is  cut  off  on  the 
basis  of  time  and  service.  It  cuts  every- 
body off  after  25  years  of  flying,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  rank. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  taking  the  money 
away  from  the  people  who  really  do  not 
need  it.  There  is  no  problem  with  in- 
centive after  25  years  and  with  hazards 
after  25  years.  It  is  in  the  earlier  years 
where  the  people  do  the  flying.  The  bill 
cuts  off  people  who  ought  to  be  cut  off 
and  puts  the  money  up  early  in  the  per- 
son's career. 

I  think  the  bill  on  the  whole  is  a  very 
good  one. 

I  think  it  Is  clearly,  absolutely  clearly, 
better  than  the  system  that  we  have  now. 
There  is  no  sense  to  vote  down  this  bill, 
to  revert  to  the  old  system. 

I  do  not  say  this  bill  could  not  be  im- 
proved in  certain  particulars,  but  it 
makes  no  sense  to  vote  this  bill  down 
and  revert  to  the  old  system,  that  is 
clearly  much  worse. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  job  he  did  on 
the  subcommittee.  He  was  one  of  the 
hardest  working  members  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  gentleman  who  clearly  shared 
the  doubts  and  apprehensions  of  many 
Members  of  this  Chamber  last  June  that 
the  present  system  had  a  lot  of  inequities 
and  a  lot  of  inequalities,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  had  a  number  of  constructive 
ideas  and  who  was  willing  to  listen  to  the 
facts  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  the  men  that  we  are  trying  to  attract 
to  the  service. 

I  want  to  reiterate  again  and  have  the 
gentleman  repeat,  is  it  not  his  view  that 
whatever  one  may  feel  about  this  par- 
ticular bill,  ttiat  for  those  who  want  to 
tighten  up  the  flight  pay  system,  for 
those  who  want  to  put  more  money  on 
those  that  are  flying  smd  less  money  on 
those  that  are  not  flying,  that  this  bill  Is 
substantially  better  than  the  present  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  what  this  bill  L<5  better 
than  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  therefore,  for 
one  to  oppose  this  bill,  we  would  simply 
end  up  with  a  system  that  in  terms  of 
those  who  want  to  try  to  improve  this 
arrangement  is  worse,  rather  than  better. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Pike's  philosophy  seems  to 
be  that  we  should  vote  down  this  bUl. 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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(Mr.  PncE)  tliinks  ie  bad.  in  order  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  system,  which  we  all  agree 
is  worse,  in  the  hopes  that  out  of  this 
chaos  win  emerge  something  better. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman, having  worked  with  me  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
the  past  7  montiis  on  this  legislation, 
would  not  he  venture  a  guess  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  we  get  a  chance  to 
come  back  to  this,  since  we  have  other 
urgent  matters,  including  that  of  medical 
ofiBcers  in  the  Armed  Services  and  en- 
listed bonuses? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Does  the  gentleman  say  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servioes  to  write  a  bill  and 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  requires  a  man 
to  fly  more  than  6  years  to  get  18  years 
worth  of  flight  pay? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  could  pass  it? 

Mr.  ASPIN,  I  think  we  could  probably 
pass  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Who  on  earth  would  oppose 
it,  besides  the  flyers  that  are  not  flying? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Why  Is  not  the  gentleman 
proposing  it?  The  gentleman  has  re- 
marked time  and  time  again  that  this  is 
taking  a  long  tUnc.  He  frequently  chided 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  for 
taking  so  much  time;  yet  he  wants  us  to 
vote  this  thing  down  and  go  back  on  the 
subcommittee  and  take  more  time. 

The  gentleman  has  also  said  time  and 
time  again  how  mu(di  easier  it  is  to  pass 
things  on  the  floor  than  it  is  in  the  ccwm- 
mittee.  which  I  agree  is  absolutely  right: 
but  the  gentleman  does  not  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  on  the  floor.  He 
wants  to  vote  the  thing  down  and  go 
back  into  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  If 
he  has  an  amendment,  he  ought  to  offer 
the  amendment.  Let  us  not  put  it  back 
into  the  committee.  Let  us  not  vote  this 
thing  down. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  if  I  might.  He  does 
not  say  it  very  much  anymore,  but  he 
has  said  in  the  past,  so  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  ,  "Put 
up  or  shut  up." 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Let  u3  say  I  do  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  the  bill  back  to  where 
the  subcommittee  had  it  in  the  first  place. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the  sub- 
committee would  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  ask  what  that 
would  do  for  the  gentleman's  original  ob- 
jection, that  a  person  could  fly  for  2  years 
and  get  12  years  of  flight  pay,  what  does 
it  do  for  that  objection? 


Mr.  PIKE.  What  does  the  amendment 
do?  It  does  not  do  one  thing. 

But.  It  would  put  the  bill  back  to  where 
the  subcommittee  had  the  bUl  before  the 
Pentagon  re-worked  It. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  support  the  bill  with  that  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would  sup- 
port the  bill  if  we  were  looking  at  flight 
pay,  say  every  4  years,  and  made  a  man 
fly  3  out  of  those  4  years. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment we  are  talking  about.  I  am  asking 
the  question,  if  it  v/ent  back  to  our  orig- 
inal proposal,  8  out  of  12,  12  out  of  18, 
would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PrKE>  support  the  bill?  Yes  or  no? 
Mr.  PIKE.  If  we  look  at  them  often 
enough  to  see  that  they  were  on  track  for 
that  8  out  of  12,  but  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  look  at  them  but  twice  in  their 
careers,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  gentleman  can  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  go  back  to  committee  with 
this  thing.  If  the  gentleman  has  a  sug- 
gestion, a  specific  suggestion,  I  think  he 
ought  to  offer  it.  If  he  does  not  have  it, 
then  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconunend 
that  we  vote  this  down  when  it  is  clearly 
better  than  what  we  would  revert  to.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Nev. 
York  is  being  very  constructive. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  recognizing  the  position  he  has 
just  made.  I  welcome  him  to  the  estab- 
lishment. I  am  glad  he  has  seen  the  hght 
in  the  window,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  putting  up.  As  long  as  he  puts  up  and 
stays  with  the  establishment,  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  lead  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  down  the  same  road,  but  I 
still  have  hopes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  say  that  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  some  time  have  gotten 
the  Impression  that  I  have  not  always 
been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  on 
these  matters,  I  think  he  Is  not  looking 
at  the  big  picture.  I  think  If  we  look  at 
the  big  picture  he  will  see  that  he  and  I 
have  been  the  pillars  of  our  "structure 
of  enduring  peace."  I  think  he  and  I  to- 
gether are  the  personification  of  our 
"total  force  concept,"  to  say  nothing  of 
our  undjring  devotion  to  "essential 
equivalence"  and  "meaningful  sym- 
metry." On  the  long  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  always  agree. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  flirther,  I  do  agree 
again  with  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
said,  particularly  when  he  used  the  word 
"symmetry,"  because  I  was  in  that 
racket  he  is  in  now.  I  made  my  Uving  for 
many  years  being  a  press  8«ent,  and  I 
thought  I  was  a  good  one  until  the  gen- 
tleman came  along.  In  my  palmiest  days, 
I  could  never  make  Inaccuracies  appear 
so  accurate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  there 
are  any  small  areas  of  disagreement,  I 
am  sure  he  will  understand.  My  point  is, 
do  not  praise  me  too  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man;  I  am  trying  to  get  us  some  votes 
for  this  bill  and  the  gentleman  Is  likely 
to  ruin  it  with  the  people  I  am  trying  to 
get. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  on  flight  pay  re- 
jjorted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  As  a  former  pilot  in  Army  avia- 
tion, I  have  followed  its  course  with  great 
interest.  I  think  it  represents  an  ex- 
cellent compromise  in  meeting  the  di- 
verse requirements  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Certainly  it  offers  a  high  incentive  for 
young  men  to  enter  an  aviation  career — 
a  key  feature  In  today's  all-volunteer 
force.  The  front-end  load  feature  of 
flight  pay  rewards  the  young  flier  Im- 
mediately, and  motivates  him  to  resist 
the  liure  of  a  civilian  airline  job  when  his 
Initial  obligated  service  is  up.  In  this  way, 
the  Government  can  protect  its  Invest- 
ment in  him — between  $100,000  and 
$500,000  per  aviator,  depending  on  his 
specialty. 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  realistic 
controls  that  insure  the  Nation  will  get 
maximum  use  of  the  aviator's  talents. 
The  career  "gates"  which  are  set  up  at 
the  12th  and  18th  year  of  service,  provide 
an  innovative  and  flexible  means  or  re- 
warding those  officers  who  are  actually 
doing  the  flying.  Likewise,  they  avoid  the 
hazards  of  an  "on-again,  off-again"  sys- 
tem which  would  unfairly  plague  in- 
dividual aviators  with  financial  irreg- 
ularity. 

We  have  received  a  "read  colleague 
letter"  which  has  emphasized  "pay 
whether  he  flies  or  not."  I  can  personally 
testify  that  nonflying  assignments  for 
the  Army  aviator  are  essential.  He  mtist 
have  tours  of  duty  with  ground  units  be- 
cause he  is  Intimately  involved  with 
them  while  flying.  He  must  know  and  ex- 
perience their  organizations  and  tactics. 
Then  he  can  provide  proper  fire  support 
and  transport  when  he  flies  them  at 
tree  top  level  and  then  actually  gets  into 
ground  combat  when  he  lifts  them  to 
their  objectives  and  exchanges  fire  with 
the  enemy  on  the  groimd.  The  role  of 
the  Army  aviator  In  Vietnam  is  legend. 
He  could  not  have  earned  these  accolades 
without  assignments  to  ground  units. 

I  sun  pleased  to  see  that  this  bill  would 
reduce  officer  fiight  pay  In  sensible  step 
decreases,  beginning  at  the  18th  year  and 
terminating  it  completely  at  the  25th 
year.  This  provision  answers  the  major 
congressional  criticism  of  the  existing 
flight  pay  law— that  It  primarily  benefits 
the  senior  aviators,  many  of  them  in 
nonflying  jobs,  when  they  no  longer  need 
an  aviation  career  incentive.  And  a  3- 
year  saved  pay  provision  implements 
these  decreases  in  an  orderly  manner, 
without  breaking  faith  with  currently 
serving  senior  pilots. 

I  congratulate  our  disthiguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  and  the  members 
Of  his  committee,  on  the  bUl  they  have 
presented  us  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  has  lost  me.  because  when  he  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  get  to- 
gether on  something,  my  innate  suspi- 
cions become  aroused. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12670.  This  bill  provides  the  first  real 
control  on  eligibility  for  fiight  pay  since 
1954  when  the  Congress,  in  an  effort  to 
save  money  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
proficiency  flying,  authorized  payment  of 
flight  pay  to  older  officers  who  were  ex- 
cused from  the  monthly  performance  of 
flying. 

The  bill  clearly  establishes  flight  pay 
in  the  frame  of  reference  for  which  it  has 
always  been  intended — as  an  incentive 
for  a  career  in  aviation.  It  also  defines  a 
career  for  pay  as  25  years  of  active  serv- 
ice as  an  officer. 

In  a  significant  departure  from  prior 
policy,  the  bill  limits  pay  for  a  full  career 
to  fliers  who  spend  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  25-year  aviation  career  in  flying 
jobs.  The  standard  established  for  eligi- 
bihty  is  a  lot  more  stringent  than  any 
previous  standard.  If  a  flier  does  not  per- 
form at  least  the  minimum  number  of 
years  specified,  he  will  be  screened  out 
of  the  aviation  force  and  denied  incen- 
tive pay.  The  conunittee's  position  Is 
tough,  but  fair.  It  exacts  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  and  will 
eUminate  much  of  the  criticism  in- 
herent in  the  current  flight  pay  system. 

Some  people  argue  that  pilots  should 
receive  fiight  pay  only  when  they  fly.  "No 
fly — no  pay"  has  a  nice  ring  to  it.  But 
this  proposal  falls  to  recognize  the  need 
to  assure  stable  earnings  for  this  high- 
cost  resource. 

The  young  pilots  want  a  steady,  con- 
stant incentive  pay  rather  than  higher 
rates  just  when  they  fly.  These  are  the 
men  we  are  trymg  to  retain.  It  is  the 
views  of  these  young  pilots  themselves — 
not  those  of  the  generals  that  have  influ- 
enced the  committee. 

The  Defense  Department  originally 
opposed  the  gate  system  as  "too  rigid" 
and  wotdd  have  preferred  a  less  stringent 
control.  The  committee  has  taken  a  wise 
middle  ground.  H.R.  12670  gets  the  pay 
to  the  people  who  perform.  It  creates  a 
sound  new  system.  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  will  re- 
spond to  his  challenge  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  have 
mocked  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
about  enough.  I  think  we  had  our  fim 
about  6  months  ago.  As  a  result,  the 
morale  of  much  of  our  fliying  corps  is 
in  moderate  shambles. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 


our  subcommittee,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  the 
gentleman  who  was  just  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm). 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  devel- 
oped the  gate  system  as  modified  by  the 
committee  a  number  of  times.  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  worked  diU- 
gently  and  well.  Unfortunately,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  could 
not  attend  all  of  the  field  trips  that  were 
held. 

But  they  have  done  a  good  job,  and 
they  have  arrived  at  a  fair  compromise. 
I  think  the  net  effect  is  that  we  have  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  inure  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  defense  budget  and  also 
the  morale  of  the  flying  corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  f'^m 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  ,  and  his  cosigners 
have  in  their  minority  views  attacked  the 
bill  as  being  unnecessary  and  have,  in  my 
opinion,  masread  the  legislation  and 
failed  to  state  the  facts  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  committee  report. 

The  minority  summarized  its  views  hy 
saying,  "The  nonflying  generals  and  ad- 
mirals get  back  their  flight  i>ay — that  is 
what  it  was  all  about." 

Tills  is  not  the  same  issue  that  we  had 
back  here  some  6  or  8  months  ago.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  number  of  generals  and  admirals 
receiving  flight  pay,  compared  to  the 
number  who  are  today  receiving  flight 
pay  in  the  U.S.  miUtary  service. 

Prior  to  May  31  of  last  year,  when  we 
had  no  section  715  of  the  Appropriation 
Act,  there  were  526  admirals  and  gen- 
erals eligible  and  who  were  receiving 
fiight  pay. 

We  passed  section  715,  and  that  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  115.  And  if  the  Mem- 
bers want  a  reason  for  supporting  this 
bill,  they  should  just  remember  that  H.R. 
12670,  which  has  been  well  worked  over 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
will  reduce  that  number  to  76.  That  is, 
76  admirals  and  generals  only  wiU  be 
recei\lng  fiight  pay  under  this  new  and 
revised  legislation,  some  39  fewer  than 
imder  the  present  law. 

The  minority  views  suggest  that  HJl. 
12670  is  not  needed  as  a  retention  incen- 
tive, because  retention  has  improved, 
and,  of  course,  they  cite  a  number  of 
statistics:  In  the  Navy,  the  26-percent 
retention  in  1970;  the  27-percent  in  1971; 
34  percent  In  1972;  and  43  percent  in 
1973.  But  this  is  still  weU  short  of  the  re- 
quired 52  percent.  That  is  11  percent  shy. 

In  the  Air  Force,  it  was  45  percent  in 
1970,  51  percent  hi  1971,  and  57  percent 
in  1973,  and  the  target  is  60  percent  in 
order  to  do  the  job. 

In  recent  years  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  have  never  met  their  retention 
objectives. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  instructive  to 
look  at  the  highest  retention  figure:  57 
percent  for  the  Air  Force  in  1973.  If  we 
compare  this  to  the  required  retention 
of  60  percent,  we  are  3  percent  shy. 
Three  percent  equates  to  a  reduction  or 
to  a  cost  of  training  of  some  $23  milhon. 
Each  percentage  point  that  the  Air  Force 
was  short  in  1973  means  that  we  need 
to  train  some  34  additional  people,  and 
the  cost  of  training  pilots  is  not  cheap, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiKE)  well  knows;  $229,000  per  pilot  is 
the  current  replacement  cost.  So  we  mul- 
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tiply  $229,000  times  about  15  percent 
times  about  34  replacements  for  each 
percentage  point,  and  what  we  get  Is  an 
extra  cost  of  well  over  $100  million.  That 
is  a  pretty  neat  savings  that  we  can  effect 
by  enacting  this  piece  of  legislation  If 
we  wish  to  save  money  in  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t^e  minority  also  takes 
a  worst-ca.se  view.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
thing  that  many  times  we  Pentagon  crlt- 
ic5  say  and  do.  They  allege  that  an  of- 
ficer can  get  12  years  of  flight  pay  for 
only  2  years  of  flying.  This  relates  to  the 
coUoquy  which  has  just  taken  place  on 
the  floor. 

This  allegation  simply  arises  from  a 
misreading  of  the  bill.  The  critics  were 
so  impressed  with  our  new  gate  system 
that  they  forgot  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
language  In  the  bill.  The  bill  conti-^ues 
the  requirement  in  the  law  that  an  officer 
has  to  demonstrate  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  flying,  and  that  this  is 
to  be  required  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  President. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  regulations 
require  all  newly  trained  pilots  to  be 
immediately  assigned  to  flight  status. 

In  additicm,  pilots  are  required  to  fly 
a  minimum  of  100  hours  a  year,  to  pass 
an  anntial  flight  physical,  to  pass  an 
annual  written  examination,  to  pass  an 
annual  flight  examination,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  services  have  in  effect  screening 
devices  that  provide  for  removal  from 
flight  pay  of  those  who  do  not  meet  the 
minimum  requtreraents. 

In  the  Air  Force  one  does  not  get  to 
be  senior  pilot  unless  he  has  flown  for 
7  years.  The  Army  has  a  similar  prx)gram. 
The  Navy  reviews  their  pilots  periodi- 
cally and  eliminates  s(»ne  every  year  for 
failure  to  maintain  their  minimums. 

Mr.  C?hairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  come  up  with  an  excellent  bill  which 
addresses  itself  to  a  very  real  problem 
of  retention  and  curtails  flight  pay  for 
admirals  and  generals.  We  need  to  look 
behind  the  rhetoric  and  look  at  the  facts 
as  we  did  in  the  subcommittee. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  measure,  and 
I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  me  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  matter  raised  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  flying  done  in  the 
Army.  In  our  review  of  flight  pay,  we 
learned  two  facts  regarding  the  Army. 
First  of  all,  the  Army  warrant  ofBcers  fly 
just  about  all  of  their  careers,  and  sec- 
ond, the  Army  commissioned  officers  fly 
less  than  officers  in  other  services.  I  be- 
lieve our  bill,  HJR.  12670,  takes  Iwth  these 
facts  into  account. 

With  regard  to  the  warrant  officers,  the 
bill  increases  their  pay  to  $200  after  the 
sixth  year  and  then  holds  Its  level 
through  the  30th  year.  This  is  a  reason- 
able, equitable  provision  that  actually 
gives  the  warrant  officer  slightly  more 
pay  over  a  career  than  a  career  officer. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  commissioned 
officers,  we  concluded  that  we  could  not 
approve  a  system  that  would  pay  flight 
pay  over  a  career  to  anyone  who  did  not 
do  a  substantial  amount  of  flying.  The 
Army  believes  that  its  officer  aviators 


should  have  a  primary  specialty  other 
than  flying.  For  example,  armor  or  in- 
fantry. While  we  understand  this  con- 
cept of  managing  officers  and  have  no 
desire  to  change  this  system,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  believe  that  an  officer  who 
flies  for  only  6  to  9  years  over  a  career 
should  get  this  incentive  pay  for  25  years. 
The  "gate"  system  included  in  the  bill 
deals  dirrctly  with  this  problem.  The  per- 
formance standards  at  the  "gates" — 
operationally  flying  for  6  of  the  first  12 
years  and  11  of  the  first  18— will  guaran- 
tee that  no  officer,  whether  in  the  Army 
or  another  service,  wiU  continue  to  get 
incentive  pay  over  his  career  unle-ss  he 
actually  performs  operational  flying  for 
a  significant  part  of  his  career. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  Army  a\ia- 
tors  are  men  who  returned  in  the  last 
few  years  from  flying  helicopters  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam — they  performed  distin- 
guished service  in  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous assignments. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore, 
that  in  its  saved-pay  provision  H.R. 
12670  gives  tho.^e  T.ho  will  come  ud 
against  the  newly  estabhshed  "gates" 
shortly  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
adjust  to  the  new  system.  Briefly,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  3 -year  phasein.  But  the 
saved  pay  will  be  at  the  rate  in  the  new 
system  which,  for  senior  officers,  is  lower 
than  the  rates  applicable  to  them  in 
the  past. 

H.R.  12670  has  a  lot  of  thought  behind 
it — a  lot  of  hours  of  study  and  hearings. 
Our  charter  was  to  find  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  inequities  of  the  old  sys- 
tem—a solution  that  would  be  effective 
in  retaining  military  aviators.  I  believe 
H.R.  12670  is  the  answer. 
In  summary  the  bill  would — 
Pay  on  tlie  basis  of  aviation  service 
rather  than  total  military  service; 

Concentrate  highest  rates  of  pay  in 
the  retention-critical  years  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  a  career; 

Tei-minate  pay  at  25  years  of  officer 
service ; 

Establish  "gates '  at  12  and  18  years 
to  assure  minimum  flying  standards 
throughout  a  career ; 

Increase  warrant  officer  pay  substan- 
tially—to $200  a  mcmth  after  6  years; 
and 

Finally,  to  reduce  costs  In  comparison 
to  the  old  system. 

This  is  an  equitable  bill  and  I  urge 
your  support. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  October  1972  Congress 
passed  section  715  of  Public  Law  92-204 
which  denied  flight  pay  to  Navy  captains, 
Air  Force,  Army,  and  Marine  colonels, 
generals,  and  admirals  who  were  not 
assigned  to  actual  flying  billets.  This 
attempt  to  save  money  by  cutting  off 
flight  pay  to  senior  aviators  backfired. 

This  reduction  in  beneflts,  coupled 
with  threats  to  change  the  retirement 
and  other  basic  programs  caused  many 
aviators  to  leave  the  lervice.  To  replace 
one  combat  ready  Navy  or  Air  Force  pilot 
takes  2  years  and  cost*  the  D.S.  taxpayer 
$0.5  million. 

According  to  the  Navy  young  aviators' 
resignation  rate  averaged  16  per  month 
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prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  715 
During  the  8  months  following  the  pas- 
sage of  section  715,  the  monthly  resigna- 
tion rate  skyrocketed  400  percent,  if 
America  feels  it  advisable  to  replay: e  these 
additional  368  Na'vy  pilots  who  resigned- 
over  and  above  the  average  number it 

will  cost  $184  million.  This  sum  applies 
to  just  the  Navy.  If  the  replacement  cost 
were  prorated  across  the  services,  the 
total  would  prove  staggering. 

H.R.  12670  is  an  attempt  to  present  a 
career  aviation  package  that  will  attract 
and  retain  sennce  aviators  for  the  lowest 
possible  dollar.  In  an  effort  to  gain  the 
support  of  chronic  DOD  budget  slashers, 
I  feci  the  committee  has  erred  on  the 
side  of  economy— false  economy.  It  is  not 
a  bill  the  DOD  warmly  embraces.  Rather 
it  Is  one  they  probably  "can  live  witli": 
First.  It  provides  for  the  highest  rate 
of  flight  pay  when  the  aviator  does  most 
of  his  flying  and  during  those  periods  he 
is  most  tempted  to  leave  the  service. 

Second.  It  answers  the  charge  that 
"admirals  and  generals  receive  flight  pay 
but  don't  fly,"  by  terminating  flight  pay 
at  the  end  of  25  years  of  flying  duty,  the 
average  officer  would  be  45  years  of  age; 
liardly  senile  or  an  "arm  chair"  type; 
Third.  It  provides  two  additional- 
over  regular  service  requirements- 
screening  periods  to  Insure  an  aviator 
does  not  receive  flight  pay  unless  he  has 
spent  at  least  6  years  in  actual  flying 
assignments  at  the  12th  year  of  service 
and  11  years  at  the  18th  year  of  service; 
Fourth.  It  treats  the  flying  warrant  of- 
ficer more  equitably  by  increasing  his 
maximum  monthly  pay  from  $165,  under 
present  law,  to  $200  and  starting  this 
maximum  reimbursement  at  the  6th 
rather  than  the  18th  year; 

Fifth.  At  the  end  of  3  years  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  $16  million  less  each 
year  than  the  old  program  would  have; 
and 

Sixth.  It  provides  a  career  package  that 
a  young  officer  can  count  on  and  plan 
with. 

However,  H.R.  12670  Is  not  a  sweet- 
heart contract  for  aviators.  Prior  to  pas- 
sage of  section  715,  which  was  supposedly 
a  temporary  measure,  a  career  aviator 
could  earn  $75,000  In  incentive  pay  over 
a  30  year  period.  Under  this  proposal  he 
could  earn  $14,000  less  or  $61,000  In  25 
years. 

Then,  too,  In  many  Instances,  the  sen- 
ior aviator,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
will  lose  approximately  $2,000  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  retroactivity  in" 
this  legislation. 

BETROACrrvrrT  amendment 
I  planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
provide  retroactivity  for  the  0-6  and 
above  who  will  lose  approximately  $2,000 
through  no  faut  of  their  own.  But  I  was 
approached  by  aviator  friends  in  several 
of  the  services  requesting  me  not  to  in- 
troduce this  amendment  on  the  basis  it 
might  weaken  the  blU.  They  feel  the  ret- 
roactive pay  is  deserved,  but  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  this  amount  of  money 
to  strengthen  the  overall  package.  I  do 
not  agree  with  their  thinking  but  it  is 
their  bill  and  their  money.  I  will  accede 
to  their  wishes. 

I  intend  to  support  H.R.  12670  because 
it  is  better  than  the  present  law — since 
the  passage  of  section  715 — it  does  con- 
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tain  several  good  features  and  it  is  "the 
only  game  in  town."  But  I  have  serious 
reservations.  Whoever  heard  of  profes- 
sionals in  any  field  being  paid  less  for 
their  services  during  an  inflationary 
period?  As  planes  and  weaponry  becomes 
more  expensive  and  more  sophisticated, 
we  offer  aviators  less  monetary  incentive. 
It  does  not  make  sense.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  it  will  attract  and  retain.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  the  United  States 
will  lose  millions  of  additional  dollars 
through  pilot  disenchantment  with  con- 
gressional actions. 

H.R.  12670  is  a  bottom  dollar  solution. 
I  hope  it  works.  Prom  the  many  flight  pay 
hearings  I  attended  I  am  convinced  that 
anything  less  would  prove  severely  coim- 
terproductive. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  state 
the  importance  to  our  Nation  that  we 
have  an  experienced  pool  of  aviators  to 
provide  an  inexpensive  insurance  for  our 
Nation's  defense. 

Though  not  actually  operating  aircraft 
at  all  times,  an  aviator  is  available  to — 
throughout  his  career.  There  are  many 
flying  billets  where  being  young  isn't  es- 
sential— patrol,  ferry,  instructing,  carry- 
ing passengers.  Billets  which  must  be 
filled,  and  when  filled  by  senior  aviators, 
free  junior  aviators  to  fly  the  more  phys- 
ically demanding  mls.'^ions.  Commercial 
pilots,  for  example,  continue  to  fly  to  age 
60 — we  are  cutting  them  off  at  age  45. 

There  are  also  many  administrative 
jobs  where  only  an  officer  with  an  actual 
aviation  experience  can  make  an  opti- 
mum decision. 

How  much  more  sensible  to  pay  an  ex- 
perienced aviator  $2,500  to  keep  him  on 
tap  than  to  encourage  him  to  quit  and 
force  the  taxpayers  to  come  up  with 
$500,000  to  replace  him. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
cut  expenses,  and  cut  them  to  the  bone. 
Anything  more  stringent  would  be  pen- 
ny-wise and  pound  foolish.  The  average 
career  aviator  receives  roughly  $50,000  in 
flight-incentive-hazardous  duty  pay.  Re- 
placing him  costs  the  United  States  10 
times  as  much  or  $500,000.  The  plane  he 
flies  such  as  an  F-14  or  F-15  can  cost 
more  than  $10  million.  In  fact,  it  only 
requires  20  F-14's  to  equate  the  entire 
annual  cost  of  flight  pay  throughout  the 
services.  Should  the  quality,  attitude,  or 
dedication  of  a  pilot  suffer  because  of  our 
failure  to  act  affirmatively  today  and  this 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  just  one  F-14,  we 
would  lose  the  equivalent  of  flight  pay 
for  200  career  aviators.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came 
on  the  floor  to  listen  to  this  debate  with 
a  completely  open  mind.  After  hearing 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  others, 
I  now  rise  in  total  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt) 
should  be  commended  on  the  obvious 
thoroughness  in  the  study  and  the  work 
that  has  gone  into  ttiis  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  recount  something 
that  happened  to  me  last  night  when  I 
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was  invited  to  go  to  New  York  to  meet 
with  a  group  of  700  people  who  were 
owners  of  gasoline  service  stations.  I  told 
these  people  that  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  dealt 
with  flight  pay  regulations  for  members 
of  the  armed  services.  They  as  a  group 
felt  that  this  was  a  very  worthwhile  and 
Important  thing.  I  told  them  what  was 
involved.  They  seemed  to  think,  from 
what  they  imderstood,  that  this  was  a 
good  way  of  continuing  the  morale  of  the 
members  who  fly  in  the  armed  services. 
But  they  were  amazed  that  this  was 
the  only  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
House  was  going  to  be  acting  on  this 
afternoon. 

I  told  them  we  had  contemplated  dis- 
cussing and  acting  on  the  energy  bill, 
but  for  some  reason  it  was  withdrawn.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  explain  to  these  men 
that  we  were  acting  on  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  flight  pay  that 
affects  a  comparatively  few  people  in  our 
country,  even  though  it  is  very  important 
for  the  safety  of  our  coimtry,  which  is 
why  I  support  this  bill.  But  they  could 
not  understand  that  we  were  not  going 
further.  Frankly,  nor  could  I. 

I  tried  to  explain  the  working  of  this 
Congress  to  this  group.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  that  if  they  stood  in  front  of 
700  men  who  are  in  the  process  of  going 
bankrupt,  who  are  in  the  process  of  ask- 
ing anybody  in  the  Federal  CJovemment 
to  give  them  some  leadership  that  they 
can  follow,  and  tried  to  explain  to  them 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  instead 
of  acting  on  the  energy  bill,  it  would  be 
very  difficult. 

I  think  it  is  important,  because  this 
is  the  last  bill  in  the  House  today — and 
it  is  a  bill  I  hope  we  are  going  to  pass — 
if  I  could  make  a  plea  at  this  time,  and 
if  there  were  any  members  of  the  leader- 
ship I  could  speak  to  on  this  issue,  I 
should  like  to  see  this  Congress  sit  right 
in  this  Chamber,  whether  it  is  on  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  and  Sunday,  to  address 
this  energy  issue  that  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  our  countT?  as  is  this  aviation 
flight  pay  to  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  have  the 
record  show  that  although  I  am  the 
Member  who  is  in  charge  of  this  flight 
pay  bill  and  am  interested  in  getting  It 
passed  todaj-.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  In  fact, 
I  took  the  well  of  the  House  on  Tues- 
day at  the  beginning  of  this  week's  ses- 
sion to  urge  that  this  Congress  act 
promptly  on  an  «iergy  bill. 

The  people  in  the  gentleman's  State 
and  in  my  State  of  New  York,  ooth  along 
the  Hudson  River,  in  Westchester 
County,  and  up  in  Albany,  Schenectady, 
and  Amsterdam,  are  desperately  short  of 
gasoline.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we 
are  not  acting  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
get  some  energy  legislation  enacted, 
whether  it  be  an  omnibiis  bill  or  some- 
thing else  that  will  provide  an  equitable 
and  fair  rationing  system. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  analo- 
gous in  this  bill  that  is  before  us  right 
now  as  to  what  I  think  we  should  be  do- 
ing in  the  Congress  as  reflects  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  That  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, and  Mr.  Simon,  today  I  am  con- 
vinced need  the  direction  of  this  Con- 
gress, becau5e  I  do  not  think  the  admin- 
istration has  provided  the  leadership  or 
direction  for  Mr.  Simon  to  act  affirma- 
tivelj'  enough.  It  is  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing. 

Now  we  are  telling  the  armed  services 
what  is  going  to  be  the  flight  pay  ba-sis, 
how  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  think 
this  is  right.  This  is  our  job.  But  why  we 
are  not  doing  it  on  something  that  is  af- 
fecting every  member  of  this  countn,-,  I 
do  not  know. 

I  did  not  want  to  get  off  on  an  aside 
here,  but  I  just  felt  that  after  talking  to 
the  people  that  I  talked  to  last  night  and 
hearing  their  reaction  to  this  legislation, 
I  just  had  to  convey  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  these  people  and  the  pubUc 
in  general  think  we  have  run  out  of  gas. 

I  think  we  had  better  refill  our  tanks 
right  here  and  try  to  do  something.  It  is 
not  too  late  right  now.  this  afternoon,  to 
make  some  decisions  about  staying  in 
session  until  we  resolve  this  problem. 

In  closing,  again  I  would  like  to  say  I 
support  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-nan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McEweh). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyseh)  for  bring- 
ing up  this  matter.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  my  colleague  take  the  floor,  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  is  the  fioor  manager,  and  endorse 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  what  he 
is  saying.  I  too  support  this  bill  and  I 
too  am  shocked  that  this  Congress,  when 
all  of  America  is  facing  this  energy 
crisis,  is  not  acting  on  the  matter  of 
energ>'. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
while  he  has  problems  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  in  my  district  in  the  urban 
areas  we  have  similar  problems.  We  have 
people  who  are  isolated  and  some  people 
who  are  cut  off.  They  have  a  few  gal- 
lons for  their  fire  engines  and  ambu- 
lances but  in  other  villages  they  have 
run  out  and  people  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  to  work.  We  in  Congresr  are 
not  dealing  with  this  problem.  I  think 
we  will  hear  from  these  people  in  their 
wT-ath. 

Mr.  HTTTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hn.I.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  as- 
sociate myself  viith  his  remarks. 

I  support  this  legislation  but  I  have 
a  great  feeling  we  are  maicing  a  terrible 
mistake  by  not  moving  on  the  energy 
legislation  that  is  so  important  and  so 
vitally  needed  in  the  country  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  on  a  matter  outside  the 
bill  we  are  discussing.  On  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  energy,  this 
is  an  opportime  time  to  discuss  it.  It 
likewise  Is  so  vitally  important  to  us. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howtard)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  cannot  join  in  condemning  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  done  anything 
legislatively  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  our  country.  The  fact  is  there  is  not 
one  piece  of  legislation  needed  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  our  country.  The 
fact  Is  there  is  not  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion needed  for  the  Energy  Office  or  this 
administration  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
this  shortage  throughout  the  country. 
Normally  we  need  18  million  barrels  a 
day.  We  have  2.7  million  barrels  short. 
That  can  be  handled  completely  by  FEO 
without  any  action  by  Congress  on  that 
problem,  but  there  are  other  things  which 
the  administration  may  want  to  have 
handled  legislatively  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  move  on,  such  as  environmental 
considerations  and  other  problems.  But 
as  to  distribution,  they  have  the  power 
downtown  now. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  May  I  interrupt  to  speak 
on  that  for  a  moment.  It  is  an  important 
point.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  and 
the  administration  have  the  right  if  the 
oil  companies  are  willing  to  cooperate 
and  they  do  not  have  the  right  if  the 
oil  comiMmles  are  not  willing.  They  have 
no  right  of  inspection  or  of  demanding 
the  records.  Unless  we  give  them  that 
legislation  they  do  not  have  the  right. 
ITiey  can  say  they  make  an  allocation 
but  they  have  no  authority  to  see  that 
the  allocation  Is  made  or  to  see  where 
supplies  are  or  what  Is  the  storage  ca- 
pacity. They  do  not  have  that  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peysh)  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  point 
the  graitleman  from  New  York  Just 
made.  We  have  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lem In  the  Schenectady  and  Albany 
areas.  The  problem  lies  in  the  foUowup 
of  oU  allocations.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  Executive  has  the  power  now  to 
make  allocations.  But  without  some  f(d- 
lowup  energy  legislation  there  Is  still  no 
legal  authority  for  the  Government  to 
develop  statistics  Independently  of  the 
oil  companies  as  to  who  has  what  gaso- 
line stored  wbere.  We  are  still  completely 
dependent  on  the  oil  companies  for  sta- 
tistics as  long  as  we  have  no  energy  bill. 
Obviously  they  have  not  given  us  the  full 
picture.  Obviously  we  need  mandatory 


statistics  legislation  on  oil  if  we  do  not 
need  anything  else. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  get  moving 
because  only  21  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  approve  of  what  CcHigress  is 
doing  now  and  that  is  well  below  even 
the  low  approval  rating  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  take  1  minute  to  cwn- 
ment  fiuther  on  the  flight  pay  bill  on 
the  issue  of  morale,  which  I  think  is  vital- 
ly Important  in  the  armed  services.  I 
served  for  many  years  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices aoid  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant. I  have  always  thought  the  morale 
of  the  American  soldier  was  excellent 
and  it  enabled  him  to  can-y  on  as  he  has, 
but  we  are  faced  with  the  question  of  the 
morale  of  the  people  of  this  country  also. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  Member 
that  will  deny  when  he  gets  back  to  his 
district  that  the  morale  is  lousy,  if  he 
is  rating  on  any  basis  or  any  scale. 
It  is  bad  for  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans and  in  particular,  it  is  bad  for 
the  American  people.  I  think  this  is  no 
longer  a  partisan  issue  that  we  should  be 
worried  about.  It  is  an  issue  that  we  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
addressing.  I  do  not  know  who  to  make 
these  remarks  to,  other  than  those  who 
are  here,  in  the  hope  that  the  leadership, 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  will  do 
something  now  to  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  some  action. 

I  ask  whoever  can  exert  any  influence, 
may  be  better  than  I  can  exert,  to  get 
some  action  In  this  Congress.  Let  us  give 
thfc  people  the  service  they  deserve. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  (^lairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  GuBSER) . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  two  purposes:  First,  to  compliment 
the  committee  and  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  on  successfully 
attacking  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  faced  in  many,  many  years. 

This  is  truly  a  question  which  involves 
morale  and  it  also  involves  the  retention 
of  highly  skilled  pe<H5le.  whom  it  costs 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
train. 

The  bill  undoubtedly  will  not  please 
ever>'one,  but  I  do  think  imder  the  cir- 
ciunstances  which  prevail,  the  commit- 
tee has  done  an  outstanding  job.  I  cer- 
tainly, for  what  it  may  be  worth,  wish 
to  voice  my  supixirt. 

The  second  purpose  for  which  I  rise  Is 
really  motivated  out  of  complete  pro- 
vincialism. As  Members  know,  I  am  a 
very  loyal  Californian.  California  now 
has  the  largest  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  most  populous  State  in 
the  Union  and  certainly  it  is  a  State 
which  because  of  its  geographical.  Its 
economic,  and  poUtical  importance,  de- 
serves its  proper  and  just  recognition. 
I  must  say  today  that  California  has 
been  slighted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  today  about 
this  new  leadersliip  team  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  composed  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
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Hebert)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Aspm) . 

This  is  new,  novel,  and  wonderful;  but 
truly  we  have  overlooked  something.  This 
Is  not  just  a  two-hwse  team  of  new 
leadership.  The  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  Leggett)  should  have  been 
included.  This  new  leadership  should  be 
called  the  Hebert-Aspln-Leggett  troika 
not  a  team. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  12670,  the 
Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act. 

The  industrial  nations  of  the  world  are 
today  engaged  in  fierce  competition  for 
the  resources  required  for  technological 
production.  Presently  the  main  thrust 
of  this  struggle  is  for  the  oil  reserve  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  which  are 
vitally  needed  to  run  the  machines  that 
turn  out  the  products  upon  which  are 
needed  for  continuing  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

With  the  international  situation  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
for  this  country  to  present  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  system  to  preserve  peace 
stabilize  struggles,  and  prevent  tensions 
and  rivalries  from  giving  rise  to  armed 
conflict . 

Peace  is  maintained  through  strength. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  allow  our  military 
competency  to  erode. 

Therefore,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  essential  to  encourage  high  ef- 
ficiency in  flight  performance  and  to  in- 
sure that  this  country  will  always  have 
at  its  commana  a  team  of  experienced 
topgrade  pilots  and  flightcrews.  Our 
future  depends  on  this,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  12670. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  12670,  Aviation  Career 
Incentive  Act  of  1974. 

On  the  June  28,  1973,  the  House 
denied  a  request  to  extend  flying  pay 
from  June  1.  1973,  to  December  31,  1973, 
for  colonels  and  generals  who  were  ex- 
cused from  flying.  The  purpose  of  the  est 
tension  requested  was  to  give  the  Con- 
gress sufficient  time  to  examine  the  pro- 
posal imder  consideration  today,  HJl. 
12670.  The  action  taken  by  the  House 
on  the  request  for  extension  was  under- 
standable In  light  of  the  confusion  over 
certain  issues  that  were  raised  at  the 
time.  But  I  suggest  that  we  must  now 
remedy  the  inequities  created  for  the 
many  dedicated  professionals  by  the  last 
House  action. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
this  bill  Is  that  I  strongly  believe  that  a 
sound  flying  pay  system  must  exist  to  not 
only  pay  a  man  while  he  actually  faces 
the  hazards  of  combat,  but  to  retain 
rated  officers  for  a  career.  H.R.  12670 
meets  that  need  for  a  sound  system  and 
I  believe  favorable  action  Is  essential  for 
several  reascms. 

First,  the  proposal  Is  cost  effective.  An 
Air  Force  pflot  with  only  the  basic  req- 
uisite skills  costs  the  American  taxpayer 
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1  year  and  $124,000  in  training.  Add  to 
this  the  additional  expense  of  combat 
crew  training,  which  is  6  months  to  a 
year  long,  and  this  individual  becomes 
one  of  the  most  expensive  resources  in 
the  military  today.  If  this  pilot  resigns 
after  6  years,  he  must  be  replaced.  If  we 
can  keep  him  for  24  years,  we  may  have 
avoided  training  as  many  as  three  new 
pUots. 

Second,  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 
There  are  some  of  us  in  this  group  today 
whose  terms  of  reference  are  geared  to 
World  War  n.  What  we  see  Is  a  major  or 
colonel,  barely  old  enough  to  shave- 
leather  helmet,  white  scarf — leading  an 
even  younger  group  of  eager,  carefree 
fighter  pilots  to  their  $54,000  P-51's 
which  are  maintained  by  young,  proud, 
and  ingenious  crew  chiefs  whose  toolkits 
contain  a  wrench  and  several  screw- 
drivers. What  is  the  real  picture?  Today's 
typical  squadron  commander — a  major 
or  lieutenant  colonel — is  a  highly  trauned, 
mature  professional  leader.  He  manages 
18  F-4's  worth  $45,000,000  and  26  crews 
representing  an  equally  large  training  in- 
vestment. This  squadron  commander  is 
led  by  a  colonel  wing  commander  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  three  squadrons. 
Are  you  willing  to  entrust  multimillion- 
dollar  weapons  systems  to  anyone  less 
than  the  best?  More  to  the  point,  can  we 
afford  to  have  these  complex  weapons 
systems  commanded  and  managed  by 
mediocre  or  inexperienced  aviators?  My 
answer  to  that  is  a  definite  "No" — we 
cant  afford  It,  the  Nation  can't  afford  it. 
So  we  must  try  to  have  the  best.  We  train 
them  and  try  to  hold  them  so  that  (me 
day  we  have  men  who  can  lead  effective- 
ly, which  brings  me  to  my  third  reason 
for  wanting  to  see  this  legislation  ap- 
proved. That  relates  to  what  I  consider  a 
fair  return  for  the  dollars  we  pay  our 
aviators. 

The  wing  commander  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  has  been  in  several  flying 
squadrons,  he  has  also  had  one  or  two 
tours  in  Vietnam,  a  tour  of  duty  in  a  staff 
job,  assignment  to  a  war  college,  followed 
by  a  stint  in  the  Pentagon.  Then  he  was 
promoted  to  colonel.  Soon  he  becomes  the 
commander  of  a  wing  with  sdrcraft  assets 
alone  totaling  well  over  $100,000,000. 
This  does  not  Include  all  the  manpower 
and  support  equipment  costs.  For  this  v.e 
compensate  him  with  approximately 
$27,000  per  year.  Can  industry  find  a 
similar  bargain,  who  in  addition  to  his 
salary  Is  willing  to  lay  his  life  on  the  Une 
for  his  country?  I  think  very  few  would 
be  willing  to  take  that  kind  of  respon- 
slbUlty  and  that  kind  of  risk.  If  this 
wing  commander  has  been  told  as  a  com- 
pany grade  or  junior  field  grade  officer 
that  flight  pay  might  be  cut  off  for  senior 
officers  as  the  House  did  on  June  28, 
1973,  what  motivation  would  he  have  to 
attend  school,  move  to  a  staff  job  or,  for 
that  matter,  accept  promotion  to  colonel 
when  the  net  result  of  all  these  Mtions 
would  be  loss  of  pay?  What  industry  pro- 
motes a  man  and  cuts  his  pay?  We  must 
consider  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  all- 
volunteer  era.  It  is  essential  that  we 
find  ways  to  not  only  attract  but  also  re- 
tain the  people  we  need. 

As  to  cost,  the  figures  tlirough  fiscal 


year  1978  are  included  In  the  depart- 
mental letter  of  May  17,  1973,  which  the 
chairman  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  1973.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  long-range  effect  of  this 
proposal,  with  the  saved-pay  transition, 
will  be  a  lower  cost  than  the  present  sys- 
tem. And,  as  pointed  out  in  that  letter, 
there  could  well  be  additional  savings  in 
training  costs  If  retention  Improves,  es 
anticipated.  I  support  a  saved-pay  tran- 
sition for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in 
order  to  avoid  a  precipitous  reduction  in 
pay  and  the  attendant  hardships  for  peo- 
ple who  have  made  typical  long-term 
mortgage,  education  or  other  financial 
commitments.  There  certainly  is  prece- 
dent for  a  saved-pay  provision  of  this 
nature,  such  as  that  provided  for  civilian 
employees  who  are  reduced  in  grade.  I 
believe  that  we  can  live  with  the  in- 
creased interim  costs  of  this  proposal, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  ulti- 
mate reduction  in  costs. 

I  am  making  one  last  point  which  I 
think  should  be  key  in  our  thinking.  It  is 
not  enough  to  attract  young  men  to  the 
romance  of  flying — we  must  provide  the 
incentive  to  retain  them  for  a  career 
that  includes  combat  hazards,  family 
separations,  and  frequent  moves  which 
uproot  the  family.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  become  so  distracted  by  tales 
of  desk  bound  generals  that  we  ignore 
the  needs  of  our  country.  Proposals  which 
would  cut  off  flight  pay  for  all  officers, 
regardless  of  giade  except  those  actual- 
ly flying — the  so-called  no  fly.  no  pay — 
are  shortsighted  in  the  extreme.  Any 
half-way  perceptive  officer  knows  that 
his  flying  career  is  almost  certain  to  be 
interrupted  by  nonfiying  assignments — 
whether  to  school,  a  staff  job  or  a  remote 
assignment.  In  my  view,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  an  officer  to  submit  to  the 
hazards  of  a  flying  career  unless  he  is 
compensated  throughout  his  career.  This 
proposal  meets  that  objective  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
take  prompt  favorable  action  on  H.R. 
12670. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  drew  my  last  flight  pay  in  the  days 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea,  but  I  do 
indeed  remember  someUiing  about 
moi-ale  In  the  military. 

This  legislation  will  probably  go  a  long, 
long  way  toward  a  lasting  solution  of  this 
matter.  I  wish  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  leadership  on  both  sides 
for  a  very  thorough  job  done  cm  a  diffi- 
cult subject. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Will  the  gentleman 
jield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  cofleague  from 
Texas  for  the  eloquent  presentation  he 
has  made  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill. 


I  would  Uke  to  Eissociate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  commend  him  again  for 
giving  us  the  advantage  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  niihtary  as  a  flight 
officer. 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PP'^E  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  re  in  Texas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  KETcircnt). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
liis  remarks. 

Having  been  an  infantry  soldier  in 
both  World  War  n  and  in  Korea.  I  did 
not  draw  flight  pay,  but  I  want  to  guar- 
antee you  tliat  I  was  surely  glad  that 
those  who  were  drawing  it  were  giving 
us  the  close  support  that  they  did.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
r^eld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Aviation  Career  In- 
centive Act  (H.R.  12670 1 . 1  do  so  as  an  ex- 
mihcary  pilot  with  command  experience. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  mihtarj- 
with  a  better  means  to  improve  its  man- 
agement of  the  flight  pay  system.  It  will 
be  accomplished  through  the  tremendous 
savings  that  will  accrue  by  the  retention 
of  our  skilled  aviators — as  opposed  to  tiie 
significant  training  costs  necessarj-  to  re- 
place those  who  choose  to  leave  active 
service. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  military  avia- 
tion system  we  ran  only  replace  pilot.s 
a^  the  bottom  through  training.  This  is 
very  expensive  and  time  consuming.  It 
takes  almost  2  years  to  turn  cut  a  com- 
bat-ready pilot  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  up.  Because  of  the 
attractiveness  of  airlines  as  compared  to 
the  rigors,  deprivations,  and  lower  pay  of 
military  aviation,  the  services  must  train 
approximately  two  aviators  for  everj-  avi- 
ator required  at  the  end  of  obligated 
service.  Recent  trends  indicate  that  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  trained  pilots 
are  now  leaving  after  completion  of  their 
obhgated  service.  In  addition  to  increased 
costs,  the  failure  to  retain  junior  aviators 
generates  a  deficiency  in  personnel  in- 
ventory and  even  more  seriously  a  dilu- 
tion in  experience  and  combat  readmess 
due  to  the  time  lag  in  providing  qualified 
replacements. 

This  problem  is  now  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  problem  of  attracting  vol- 
unteers to  military  aviation  in  a  draft- 
free  environment.  The  Navy,  in  addition 
to  retention  problems,  has  been  unable 
to  attract  sufficient  men  to  meet  the  re- 
duced pilot  training  reqtiirements.  This 
results  in  a  deficiency  in  Na\y  capability 
to  respond  to  military  contingencies.  This 
situation  cannot  continue.  The  only  and 
most  cost  effective  alternative  is  in- 
creased retention. 

Flight  pay  for  our  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel has  fallen  from  50  percent  of  their 
base  pay  during  World  War  n  to  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  The  total  amount 
has  never  been  increased  during  this  pe- 
riod of  hea\T  inflation.  Compare  this 
with  the  highly  attractive,  and  flnancial- 
!>•  rewarding  benefits  commercial  airlines 
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offer  pilots.  The  typical  airline  offers  a 
DC-8  captain  $45,600  annual  salary  with 
only  13  years  of  service.  A  747  captain 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $61,200.  A 
company-paid  life  Insurance  of  $45,000 
is  provided  as  well  as  company  paid  med- 
ical and  dental  insirrance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  will  need  a 
strong  career  force  in  the  foreseable  fu- 
ture, one  which  is  ready  to  respond 
wherever  and  whenever  called  upon  to 
defend  our  national  interests,  H.R. 
12670  represents  compromise  legislation 
which  I  am  confident  will  help  us  main- 
tain the  effective  military  aviation  estab- 
lishment that  our  citizens  expect  and 
deserve.  It  offers  an  attractive  and  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  our  current  sys- 
tem and  satisfies  my  feelings  that  the 
junior  pilot  who  does  most  of  the  flying 
should  be  imid  for  his  fair  share  of  flight 
pay  sooner  in  his  career.  It  also  offers  an 
orderly  transition  to  a  nonflight  pay  sta- 
tus for  senior  officers.  If  the  alternative  to 
this  Is  a  military  aviation  establishment 
pockmarked  with  low  morale  and  high 
replacement  pilot  trailing  costs  we 
should  act  decisively  to  support  this  pro- 
posaL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 

TOW). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  SArraRnKLD) . 

Mr.  SATTERFIEIJD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
what  we  did  with  regard  to  flight  pay 
last  year.  I  believe  this  legislation  wlU 
cure  that  error.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  yoimg  man  who  enters  into 
an  aviation  career  in  the  military  service 
looks  not  only  to  his  present  remunera- 
tion but  when  he  makes  the  decision  to 
enter  the  service  and  makes  the  recurring 
decisions  in  future  years  as  to  whether  he 
will  remain  In  the  service  a  prime  con- 
sideration is  what  he  may  look  forward  to 
by  way  of  future  remuneration  through- 
out his  career. 

I  was  distressed  that  Congress  recently 
changed  its  flight  pay  commitment  by 
saying  to  those  officers  of  the  grades  0-6 
and  above  you  cannot  receive  what  you 
have  been  exi>ectlng  to  receive  and  what 
you  are  entitled  to. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment maintains  its  obligations  and  its 
commitments  to  these  service  men 
throughout  their  entire  careers.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  before  us  will  cure  a 
defect  that  was  created  by  our  previous 
action.  It  proposes  a  reasonable  method 
for  flight  pay  remimeration  for  those  ac- 
tivity engaged  In  aviation  in  the  armed 
services.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  be  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HJBMtT). 

Mr.  HT^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


with,  I  think  tmderstandable  pride,  not 
to  discuss  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  committee  that  sets  about  its  busi- 
ness of  doing  a  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  many,  many  years 
in  this  body  has  had  the  very  high  re- 
spect of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  predecessors  on  that  committee  have 
all  gone  down  in  history  as  men  of  great 
importance,  particularly,  of  course,  Carl 
Vinson,  who  served  in  this  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress;  he  served  for  over  50 
years,  and  he  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
90.  and  is  still  fuUy  knowledgeable  and 
keenly  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Congress.  And  all  of  the  others, 
Dewey  Short  and  Ham  Anderson,  Phil 
Philbin.  and  Mendel  Rivers,  who  pre- 
ceded me. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  people 
who  have  served  in  this  body  have  had  a 
more  cooperative  or  more  imderstand- 
ing  group  of  members  than  those  whom 
I  have  been  privileged  to  chair,  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  43  Individuals. 

I  believe  that  that  has  been  demon- 
strated clearly  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  and  shows  exactly  what  it  means 
to  have  individuals  of  different  thoughts, 
different  philosophies,  different  ways  of 
going  about  things,  and  of  being  in  dis- 
agreement and  yet  not  being  disagree- 
able. I  submit  that  this  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  and  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  the  exchange,  of  course, 
between  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ASPDJ)  and  myself,  and  the  smiled- 
upon  discussion  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  and  myself — 
who.  I  might  say,  wanders  in  and 
wanders  out.  and  just  when  I  think  that 
he  is  in  then  he  is  out.  and  when  I  think 
that  he  is  out.  then  he  is  in — ^but  that 
is  what  makes  life  so  interesting  on  this 
committee  which,  as  I  said,  is  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  43  Individuals,  and  it 
could  be  pretty  difficult  to  handle.  And 
as  I  sat  here  today  and  heard  these  men 
get  up  and  speak,  and  heard  just  as  you 
heard  yourselves,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  realize  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
mittee of  one  man,  that  it  is  not  a  dicta- 
torial committee,  but  that  it  is  a  com- 
mittee run  as  a  team.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  that  teamwork  to 
the  members  of  that  committee  today. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said, 
I  grew  up  at  Mr.  Vinson's  knee,  just  as 
did  Mendel  Rivers — in  fact,  we  went  to 
the  Vinson  College,  from  which  place  no 
one  ever  graduated — but  I  might  just 
mention  c«ie  piece  of  advice  that  Mr. 
Vinson  gave  us  in  rimning  a  committee: 
He  said,  "CJet  them  mad,  but  don't  get 
them  all  mad  at  the  same  time." 

The  subcommittee  of  that  committee 
are  run  by  chairmen  who  are  chairmen 
because  of  their  rank,  helped  by  the  mi- 
nority chairmen  of  e<iual  rank. 

So  here  today  the  committee  brings 


before  the  House  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  most  needed,  but  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  not  been  hsistily  brought 
to  the  House.  This  legislation  was  ready 
last  year  before  we  recessed.  This  com- 
mittee, under  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton).  assisted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  , 
took  trips.  They  went  to  sea  and  talked 
to  individual  pilots  aboard  the  ships. 
They  went  to  bases  and  discussed  the  sit- 
uation with  those  Air  Force,  Army  and 
Marine  Ctorps  individuals  and  not  just 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  this  pay 
last  year  through  what  I  believe  was  a 
very  wrong  decision. 

Last  year  the  committee  vote  was  19 
to  14.  This  year's  vote  was  34  to  4  and  1 
present,  indicating  to  the  members  that 
the  committee  could  get  together  and 
after  7  months  in  hearings  could  come  to 
a  compromise  and  bring  before  this  body 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  I  believe, 
while  not  totally  acceptable  to  every- 
body— and  no  legislation  Is  totally  ac- 
ceptable to  everybody — certainly  Is  a 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity  to  thank  him 
and  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Htmr)  for  the  magnificent 
job  they  have  done,  for  the  great  demon- 
stration of  team  play  they  have  shown 
here  today,  for  the  splendid  example  of 
what  real  committee  work  is,  and  the 
excellent  demonstration  to  this  body  of 
how  a  piece  of  legislation  can  be  brought 
to  the  floor  by  a  committee  which  has  as 
its  one  goal — that  which  we  always  have 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service— 
the  solid  defense  of  this  Nation.  Not  a  No. 
2  defense,  but  a  No.  1  defense,  because  in 
this  league  of  International  relations 
they  do  not  pay  off  on  a  second  position; 
they  only  pay  off  on  the  wirmer.  As  long 
as  I  am  surrounded  by  the  men  that  I  am 
surroimded  by  on  the  House  Conmalttee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  will  be  proud  to  be 
its  chairman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  H^ERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
served  on  the  committee,  we  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  we 
thank  him  for  his  expert  guidance  and 
thank  him  for  his  tolerance  and  just  for 
putting  up  with  us  in  the  many  things 
we  have  to  say  on  the  floor,  or  the  pecu- 
liar moments  that  we  give  him  in  the 
conamittee  work.  We  think  he  has  done  a 
great  job,  and  imder  his  guidance  I  am 
quite  sure  we  will  progress  to  greater 
heights  in  assuring  the  protection  of 
this  Nation,  one  Nation  under  God,  with 
Uberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  is  one  of  my 
quieter  members,  very  retiring  and  very 
solitary.  Sometimes  we  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  he  means  because  be 
speaks  a  little  low.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey,  indeed,  very 
much,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  his  very 
generous  comments  about  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  express  to  him 
personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  subcom- 
mittee our  appreciation  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  to  us.  He  some- 
times tries  to  give  the  impression  when 
speaking  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  com- 
mittee room  of  being  a  bear  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  rough  treatment  he  affords 
to  members  of  the  committee,  giving  the 
impression  that  he  makes  all  the  deci- 
sions at  the  top  and  we  just  fall  in  line. 
But  we  on  the  committee  are  well  aware, 
and  particularly  on  this  subcommittee, 
that  the  chairman  actually  turns  over 
the  full  responsibility  for  legislation  to 
the  subcommittees  to  whom  he  delegates 
the  legislation. 

This  bill  that  we  have  presented  to  the 
conunittee  today  is  a  perfect  example  of 
that.  We  got  into  a  complicated  thicket 
with  it.  There  were  a  lot  of  new  prob- 
lems. The  committee  came  up  with  a  lot 
of  initiative  and  new  ideas.  We  hear 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  necessity 
for  Congress  coming  up  with  ideas  of  its 
own.  Well,  this  bill  contains  some  new 
congressional  ideas. 

And  the  committee  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
never  said  at  any  time :  "Do  not  do  this  or 
do  not  do  that  or  make  sure  to  come  up 
with  this  kind  of  bill  or  that  kind  of 
bill."  Instead  he  said:  "I  leave  it  up  to 
the  subcommittee  to  determine  the  shape 
of  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  its  full  com- 
mittee will  go  along  with  what  the  sub- 
committee has  developed." 

I  think  that  is  the  way  the  legislative 
process  ought  to  work.  It  is  the  kind  of 
guidance  that  the  Democratic  caucus 
provided  last  year  to  the  individual  com- 
mittees and  to  the  committee  chairmen. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  adherence  to 
those  guidelines. 

I  also  woiald  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  worked  so  hard.  Including  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt), 
the  senior  Republican  member,  who  has 
already  been  referred  to  and  who  has 
been  a  real  pillar  on  the  subcommittee. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin)  did  a  remarkable  job,  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Calfomla  (Mr. 
Leggett)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  ; 
and  on  the  minority  side  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Powell)  who  unfortu- 
nately wUl  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  who 
himself  had  a  distinguished  Naval  avia- 
tion service  career  and  who  has  probably 
been  more  directly  and  intimately  and 
emotionally  Involved  in  this  complex  sub- 
ject than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 


mittee; and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  who  was  on  the 
committee  during  our  hearings  but  who 
has  since  transferred  to  another  com- 
mittee, but  who  throughout  the  hearing 
process  did  a  great  job. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  couple  of  other 
things  before  we  close  the  debate.  One 
is  that  some  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  this  bill  remind  me  of  a 
fellow  who  complains  because  we  have 
given  him  only  an  Oldsmobile  and  not  a 
Cadillac. 

Actually  we  have  set  up  here  much 
more  stringent  regulations  and  controls 
over  who  will  be  subject  to  aviation  pay 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Congress  and 
the  basic  law  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore. Some  of  the  theoretical  complaints 
that  have  been  made  here  this  afternoon 
about  how  many  years  of  flight  pay  one 
can  get  for  only  2  years  of  training 
apply  even  more  to  the  present  system. 
But  the  control  of  the  aviation  pay  is 
primarily  determined  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  services.  And  even  to- 
day, without  any  congressional  review 
the  services  require  not  only  4  hours  of 
flying  a  month  to  retain  proficiency  for 
fligi-l,  they  also  require  an  annual  flight 
physical,  an  annual  written  examina- 
tion and  an  annual  instnnnent  check. 
In  the  Air  Force  after  completion  of  7 
years  a  pilot  is  reviewed  as  to  whether 
he  ought  to  become  a  senior  pilot.  In 
order  to  become  a  senior  pilot  one  has 
to  have  had  1,500  flying  hours  at  that 
7-year  point,  which  is  twice  as  many 
hours  as  are  required  for  just  maintain- 
ing proficiency.  If  one  does  not  pass  the 
screening  to  become  a  senior  pilot,  then 
he  well  may  be  eliminated  from  flight 
status  altogether.  That  procedure  applies 
both  to  the  Army  as  well  as  to  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Navy  checks  over  its  pilots  for 
their  flight  proficiency  every  year.  They 
eliminate  about  35  a  year  on  the  basis 
of  failure  to  perform  efficiently,  and 
more  than  100  more  a  year  because  they 
cannot  pass  the  flight  physical. 

So  during  these  initial  years  there 
are  already  in  the  basic  service  regula- 
tions adequate  guarantees  of  flying  per- 
formance. 

The  congressional  guidance  and  guide- 
lines we  propose  In  this  bill  would  come 
after  that  period  when  an  officer  goes 
on  after  his  career  enhancement  to 
some  staff  college  or  staff  work,  where 
he  can  broaden  himself  so  that  he  is  not 
just  a  plane  driver  or  a  stick  jockey  but 
also  becomes  a  broader,  more  knowledge- 
able, a  responsible  officer  of  the  armed 
services,  better  fitted  for  ultimate  com- 
mand. 

I  believe  we  have  here  today  a  bill 
that  represents  real  congressional  lead- 
ership in  this  complex  field.  I  think  we 
ought  to  exert  this  leadership  and  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  get  started  oo 
the  closer,  stricter  and  more  efficient 
guidance  over  aviation  pay  which  this 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Career  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  5  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  301(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "enlisted"  before  "crew  member". 

(2)  Section  301(g)  lE  repealed. 

(3)  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  section  301  and  a  corresponding  item 
for  that  section  is  inserted  in  the  chapter 
analysis: 

I  301a.  Incentive  pay:  aviation  career 

"(a)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also 
entitled  to  aviation  career  incentive  pay  in 
the  amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  for  the  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  operational  or  proficiency  fly- 
ing duty  required  by  orders.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  aviation  career  Incentive  pay  for 
a  crew  member  who  holds  or  Is  in  training 
that  leads  to  the  award  of  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  officers  who  engage,  and  remain,  In 
that  aviation  service  on  a  career  basis.  It  is 
also  intended  that,  under  regulations  pre- 
crlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as 
a  service  in  the  Navy,  an  officer  (except  a 
flight  surgeon,  or  other  medicaJ  officer)  who 
la  entitled  to  basic  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  Is  qualified  for 
aviation  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Is  entitled  to 
contlnuoxis  monthly  Incentive  pay  In  the 
amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  that  is  applicable  to  him.  How'jver, 
a  flight  surgeon,  or  other  medical  officer,  who 
is  entitled  to  basic  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  is  qualified  for 
aviation  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  in  the  amounts  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
the  frequent  and  regtilar  performance  of  c^- 
eratlonal  fiylng  duty.  Furthermore,  to  Insure 
compliance  with  congressional  Intent,  and 
to  reflect  congressional  policy,  an  officer  must 
perform  the  prescribed  operational  flying 
duties  (including  flight  training  but  exclud- 
ing proflclency  flying)  for  6  of  the  first  12, 
and  11  of  the  first  18,  years  of  his  aviation 
service  to  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
Incentive  pay.  However,  If  an  crfficer  performs 
the  prescribed  operational  flying  duties  (in- 
cluding flight  training  but  excluding  pro- 
ficiency flying)   for  at  least  9  but  less  than 

II  of  the  first  18  years  of  his  aviation  serv- 
ice, he  will  be  entitled  to  contmuous  monthly 
Incentive  pay  for  the  first  22  years  of  his 
officer  service.  If  at  those  times  In  his  avia- 
tion career  he  has  failed  to  peform  those 
prescribed  duties,  his  entitlement  to  that  pay 
ceases,  but  he  remains  entitled  to  monthly 
incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  subse- 
quent operational  or  proflclency  flying  duties. 
For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  the  terms — 

"(1)  'operational  flying  duty  means  flying 
performed  under  competent  orders  by  rated 
or  designated  members  while  serving  In  as- 
signments in  which  basic  flylug  skills  nor- 
mally are  maintained  m  the  performance  of 
assigned  duties  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  and  flying  performed  by 
members  In  training,  that  leads  to  the  award 
of  an  aeronautical  rating  or  designation;  and 

"(2)  'proficiency  flying  duty'  means  flying 
performed  under  competent  orders  by  rated 
or  designated  members  while  servmg  \n  as- 
signments In  which  such  Stills  would  nor- 
mally not  be  maintained  In  the  performance 
of  assigned  duties. 
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"(b)  A  member  who  satisfies  the  require-  under  section  206 fa)  of  this  title   This  sub-  fv,,f    fv,«    Km    w               u       ^ 

ments  deecrlbed  in  mibs^rtlon    (a)    of  ttxta  section  does  not  apply  to  i  n^mber^  who  1^  ^fK  ^^   ^^l  ^e    considered    as    read, 

uectlon  la  entitled  to  monthly  tocentlre  pay  entlUed  to  basic  pay  under  lection  204  of  P^^^^ed    in    the    Record,    and    open    to 

as  follows:  this  title.  amendment  at  any  point. 

thrmV^h^irftv,*^**'   *n«  •? ^   ^^'^   ^^  "*•>    ^"  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re-  The   CHAIRMAN.   Is   there   objection 

tton  ^!^  ^f^Jt%^  qualified  under  subsec-  port  to  Congress  before  July  1  each  year  the  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

won  (a)  of  this  section:  number    of    rated    members    by    pay    grade  New  York? 

"^^*^  I  '^.'^T;  >,„     ,o       ,o  Tliere  was  no  Objection. 

Years  of  aviation  service  .      <^'  5    5    ^'  ""^  ^^'  J"^^"  °*  aviation  serv-  aiie.n'dment  offered  by  mt,    n^r 

<lncludlEg  flight  train-  ^"^^^  *^^  °^  *^°«*  numbers,  the  number  who  l^-J^  pt^^  t»t.  ^^          MR.  pike 

-Monthly  rate:           ing)  as^oS  *'"*    e'lt'tled    to    continuous    monthly    in-  ^-^-  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

$100 2  or  less  centive   pay   under  subsection    (a)    of   this  amenament. 

»125 Over  2.*  section;  and  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

$150 Overs!                                         "*^>     "^    performing    operational     flying  Amendment  cSered  by  Mr.  JPike-  On  naee 

$165 __     Over  4.  duties,  proficiency  flying,  and  those  not  per-  3,  line  5,  after  the  period,  strike  the  sentence 

$245 Over  6.  lorming  flying  duties.".  beginning    "Furthermore"    through    line    13 

"Phase  n  ^  .■       Section  715  Of  the  Department  of  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followln.'- 

^  Defense    Appropriation   Act,    1973    (86    Stat.  "Furthermore,  to  Insure  comoUance  with 

Years  of  service  as  an  offi-  1199) ,  and  section  715  of  the  Department  of  congressional  Intent,  and  to  reflect  coneres 

-■K,^  ♦>,,         .               '*'■  *^  computed  under  Defense   Appropriation   Act,    1974    (87   Stat,  slonal   policy,  an  officer  must  perform  thp 

Monthly  rate:            section  205  1041 ) .  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  prescribed  operatlo.u.1  flyinrdutilMluciud! 

iant ^""0^  last  sentence.  lug  flight  training  but  excluding  proflcieucT 

*^ --    9y"20.                                    SEC.  4.  Notwithstanaiug  the  amendments  nyiag)  fcr  0  of  the  first  12  yeafs  ai°a  12  of 

iial ^*''  ^"k  .    ^           0=  f  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^''^-  ""^  ''*'="  '^'^'°  '''^  entitled  the  first  18,  years  of  his  aviation  service  to 

•IW O.er  24  but  not  over  25.  to  incentive  pay  under  section  301(a)(1)   of  be   entitled   to   continuous   monthly  Incen 

An  officer  Js  entitled  to  the  rates  in  phase  I  *'"^  ^''j,  ^'"^'^'^  States  Code,  on  May  31,  i973,  tivc  pay.  However.  If  an  officer  performs  the 
of  this  table  until  he  has  completed  18  years  °J  °"  ^"  before  the  effective  date  of  this  prescribed  operational  flving  duties  (Includ- 
of  service  as  an  officer,  after  vrtiich  his  en-  ^r*'  '£  o^^e^^^e  qualified  on  the  day  before  Ing  flight  training  but  excluding  proficiency 
tltlement  Is  as  prescribed  by  the  rates  in  ^  effective  date  of  this  Act,  is  entitled  to  flying)  for  at  least  10  but  less  than  12  or' 
phase  n.  U  he  has  completed  at  least  6  years  '^o'^'^ly  incentive  pay  as  prescribed  In  either  ^  .  ., 
of  aviation  service  as  an  officer  However  if  '^^"^^  '^'  °'"  ^2)  of  this  section,  as  follows:  ^  Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
he  has  over  18  years  of  service  as  an  officer  '^'  H  he  is  credited  with  6,  or  less,  years  Clebate  on  this  bill  I  was  asked  in  the 
but  not  at  least  8  years  of  aviation  service  ^^  avxation  service  as  an  officer,  and  with  classic  words  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
as an  officer,  he  continues  to  be  subject  to  |®^  "^^  ^^  ^-ears  of  service  as  an  officer,  he  mittee,  but  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
the  rates  set  forth  In  phase  I  of  the  table  '^  entitled  to  monthly  Inceutive  pay  eitlier—  consin  (Mr.  ASPIN)  to  "Put  up  or  shut 
that  apply  to  an  officer  who  has  less  than  (A)   in  the  amount  he  was  receiving  under  up." 

6  years  of  aviation  service  as  an  officer.  An  section  301(b)  of  that  title  on  May  31,  1973,           So  here  it  Is    Here  la  the  bill  fhnt  tho 

officer  in  a  pay  grade  above  O-fl  Is  entitled,  or  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  subcommittee  itself  wrotP  iiTitil  ty^TvJn 

until  he  completes  25  years  of  service  as  an  Act,  but  with  no  entitlement  after  either  of  ;i^^„    fTin  Tt^"    5       u              I   VL^^"' 

officer,  to  be  paid  at  the  rates  set  forth  In  ^hcse  dates,  as  applicable,  to  any  longevity  ,Vw  i  •           ^         change  It.  This  is 

this  table,  except  that  an  officer  In  pay  grade  Pay    Increases    or    lncrea.<>e3    restating    from  ^>"^''  tnis  amencjment  is. 

0-7  may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate  greater  than  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  uutu  such  time         -^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  Instead  Of  having  to  fly 

$190  a  month,  and  an  officer  In  pay  grade  *s  the  rate  to  which  he  Is  entitled  imder  sec-  ^  OUt  of  the  first  12  years  to  pass  through 

0-8,  or  above,  may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate  tion  SOla^b)  of  that  title,  as  added  by  this  the  gate,  he  will  have  to  fly  eight  out  of 

greater  than  $165  a  month.  Act,  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  his  12  years  to  pass  through  the  gate 

**^?^'  '^t«'=  w  an  Officer      amended  by  {his  Act.  or  *^'"^  ^°'  "^^^r. 

,*m  _- '^^'*t  '°'   ^'  ^-^«  '^''  prescribed  by  section  301a  "  ll\'  ^^^1^1'^^^''^^^!  *«°  *^^  "■ 

iioo     ^11  «■  <^>  °^  «^l^»t  title,  as  amended  by  this  Act;  T      ^^^'  ^^^^f.^^  ^^  ^^^Ving  to  fly  9  years 

^  ^     "";- -     "^"^  ••  whichever  is  greater.  However,  an  officer  who  JP, ^^Jf^ij^fl^  ^?^  ^2  years  of  flight  pay, 

Por  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)   of  is  promoted  and  assigned  to  pay  grade  0-7  ^      ^  ^°'  *°  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^°  P*^s  through 

this  subsecUon.  the  term    aviation  service'  or  above,  during  the  3o-month  period  foUow-  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^  pay,  and  Instead  of 

means  the  service  performed,  under  regula-  ing  the  eflecUve  date  of  this  Act  may  not  re-  leaving  to  fly  11  years  to  get  25  years  of 

Uons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  ceive  more  than  the  rate  which  existed  for  flight  pay.  he  would  have  to  fly  12  years 

by  an  officer,  and  the  years  of  avlaUon  serv-  that  pay  grade  prior  to  J;me  1,  1973.  Once  to  get  25  years  of  flight  Day   That  is  all 

tt^e^!t*T?.;^.'*,niH'f^H'^.^"''."'*  '^^''-  ""^  "^'^^^^  described  in  U^ls  clause  has  received  the  amendment  does 

fl^nS^nS."*^  "^^^^  °^'"  ^  '"^'''^'^  *^-^-  ToLr^r^1n:Tir^'.s^^'sTe!'cT'°''  "  ^^^'^  ^^^'  ^  °^^'  to  pass  through 

•■<c)   in  ume  of  war.  the  President  may  ^d^ Ly^'tl^l^lc^y-hYT^oTo^g^^e^tlile^  2?eaS  t5T2'°out'o1fi',°fi"\°'l«^^  ^^^ 

suspend  the  payment  of  aviation  career  in-  to  receive  any  payment  under  section  301(b)  i^  /ears  ana  12  out  Of  his  first  18  years. 

cenUve  pay.  of  that  title  as  It  existed  on  the  day  before  ^'  '^  ^'"^*'  ^®  amendment  says. 

**(d)  Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  ^^  effective  date  of  thla  Act.  Now.  there  are  things  that  the  amend- 

Presldent  and  to  the  extent  provided  for  by         (2)    If  he  to  credited  with  more  than  8  "lent  does  not  say.  It  does  not  say  that 

the   appropriations,    when   a   member   of   a  years  of  aviation  service  as  an  officer,  or  less  be  has  to  fly  at  all  during  that  first  12 

reserve  component  of  a  uniformed  service,  ^^^  «  years  of  aviation  service,  but  more  years;  Oh,  no.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to 

or  of  the  National  Guard,  who  Is  entlUed  to  ^^  12  years  of  service  as  an  officer,  he  may  be  that  tough  on  them  Thev  do  not  have 

compensation  under  secUon  206  of  tills  title,  receive  monthly  incentive  pay  at   the  rate  to  fly  at  all  once  thev  tret  nut  nf  fl  ?ht 

pertoems.  -under  orders,   duty  described   in  prescribed  In  the  table  to  section  SOlafb)  of  school    ThPvW  Vpp?  5-^  JifLf  fl  !bf 

robsectlon  (a)   of  this  section  for  members  ""«  37,  United  States  Code,  that  Is  applicable  n^^°°  i^iff^^r           ^,    ".F."^?f  ^^^^ 

entitled  to  basic  pay.  he  la  entitled  to  an  *<>  ^^-  °'^  «165.  whichever  is  greater,  for  not  Pay  every  smgle  year  for  their  12  years. 

Increase  in  compensation  equal  to  1/30  of  "''°^^  ^'^°"  ^'^  months  after  the  cfTeciive  date  ^"Ciner  they  fly  or  not.  Once  they  pass 

the    monthly   Incentive   pay  authorized   by  **'  ^''^^  ^'^^  notwithstanding  the  provisions  through  that  12-year  gate,  they  do  not 

subsection  (b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  as  °'  section  301a(a)  of  that  tlUe  with  respect  have  to  fly  anymore  for  6  years.  They 

the  case  miay  be,  for  the  performance  of  that  *?  prescrlljed  operational  flying  duties  (in-  get  flight  pay  up  to  18.  No,  no.  They  just 

duty  by  a  member  of  corresponding  grade  <=ma'"K  Oife'ht  training  Imt  excluding  profi-  keep  on  getting  flight  pay.  whether  they 

who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay.  He  is  anltled  2*°*^  Aylng).  fly  qj.  ^ot. 

to  the  increase  for  as  long  as  he  Is  qualified  ^^^1^,^,,*?'^'''"^  to  wWch  a  rosene  of-  All  the  amendment  does  Is  reinstate 

for  It.  for  each  regular  period  of  Instruction.  o°"  i«  er'titled  under  this  section  Is  gov-  the  bill  to  the  point  where  the  subcom- 
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rant  ofllcers  in  the  Army  do  it,  but  the 
commissioned  ofiBcers  in  the  Army  do 
not  do  it. 

Who  flies  in  the  Army?  The  warrant 
officers  fly  in  the  Army. 

So,  the  question  is  very  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  bill  which  does  that 
which  we  ought  to  be  doing,  making  the 
people  fly  a  little  bit  to  get  their  flight 
pay— less  than  half,  always  less  than 
half? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  in  the  hearings  on  page  809, 
said  this: 

The  American  people  are  simply  not  going 
to  put  up  for  long  paying  aviation  pay  to 
officers  who  are  not  devoting  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  careers  In  actual  flying,  and 
substantial  in  niy  book  certainly  can  not 
mean  less  than  50  percent. 

OK.  I  have  put  up.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  the  other  people  do. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemaji  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  whether  he  would  support  the  bill 
if  his  amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment  which  I  have  just  offered. 
As  to  the  rest  of  it,  we  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  grows  late 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  due  to  the 
gasoline  fuel  shortage,  have  reservations 
on  the  planes  that  are  flying. 

I  just  want  to  recall  whether  I  am 
correct  on  this:  As  I  recall,  the  author 
of  this  emiendment,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  said  at  the  outset 
when  he  spoke  initially  on  the  floor  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  (H.R.  12670) , 
was  so  bad  he  would  not,even  attempt  to 
amend  it. 

Now,  he  comes  along,  obviously  in 
pique,  and  attempts  to  amend  it  back  to  a 
bill  that  was  rejected  in  the  committee — 
not  because  the  Pentagon  told  anybody. 
I  do  not  know  whereof  my  colleague 
speaks,  but  the  Pentagon  has  not  tried  to 
influence  me.  As  the  Members  can  imder- 
stand  from  our  conversations  before,  I 
am  quite  sure  my  colleague  understands 
that  they  never  attempt  to  influence  me. 
Even  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  ,  as  much  as  said 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  with  me  in 
those  respects. 

So,  I  say  to  the  Members  today,  this 
bill  we  have  presented  to  them,  the  one 
that  my  colleague  now  seeks  to  amend 
at  the  last  moment  after  we  have  gone 
through  this,  after  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  voted  it  out  of  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  34  to  4,  he  now  seeks  to 
amend  in  pique  at  the  last  moment.  This 
is  a  pretty  poor  demonstration,  I  would 
say,  when  he  would  not  even  try  to 
amend  it  in  committee.  That  was  the 
place  to  do  it.  We  do  not  come  on  this 
floor  and  write  legislation. 

We  come  on  this  floor  this  afternoon 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


to  pass  a  bill  recommended  all  over  the 
country.  "ITie  warrant  officers  my  col- 
league spoke  about  are  for  this  bill.  The 
Members  heard  my  colleagues  speak  to- 
day on  the  floor.  They  heard  my  col- 
leagues speak  and  teU  them  that  the 
warrant  officers  are  getting  what  they 
want,  getting  an  increase  in  pay  that 
they  so  richly  deserve.  These  other  men 
who  fly  the  combat  helicopters,  we  seek 
to  take  care  of  these  men.  We  seek  to 
take  care  of  our  own  obligations. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  bill 
which  resulted  from  studies  of  the  Hook 
Commission  of  1928  that  guaranteed 
these  men  flight  incentive  pay  and  which 
was  passed  into  law  by  this  Congress  in 
1929.  We  who  have  brought  the  bUl  to 
the  floor  today  simply  want  to  do  one 
thing:  Fulfill  our  obligation  to  these  men 
who  are  flying,  who  have  come  into  the 
armed  services  by  being  induced  to  com« 
in  to  be  aviators  with  an  incentive  pay. 

To  walk  away  and  to  welsh  on  a 
promise  is  to  really  walk  away  from  a 
contractual  obligation.  I  am  certain 
many  Members  who  are  attorneys  here 
understand  that  when  one  has  a  contract 
obligation,  one  fulfills  it.  If  he  does  not, 
then  the  courts  compel  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  support  the  bill  we  have 
presented  to  them.  Let  me  ask  them  In 
all  sincerity  to  vote  down  this  innocuous 
amendment.  If  we  wanted  this,  of  course, 
we  would  have  brought  it  out.  I  sissure 
the  Members  also  of  one  thing:  The  Pen- 
tagon is  not  the  catalyst. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  already  pointed  out,  this 
matter  was  not  addressed  in  the  minor- 
ity views  at  all,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  key  point  to  which  the  minority 
views  are  discussed  is  not  touched  on  by 
this  amendment  at  all.  We  have  been  told 
earlier  that  the  bill  that  we  offered  was 
a  terrible  thing,  because  it  would  allow 
somebody  to  draw  12  years  of  flight  pay 
for  only  2  years  of  flying.  The  same,  If 
true,  would  apply  under  this  amendment. 
Under  this  amendment  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  flight  pay  for  25  years  with 
only  12  years  of  flying.  So  there  is  some 
question  as  to  just  what  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is. 

But  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  as  to 
why  the  subcommittee  did  not  accept 
this  position.  This  was  the  original  pro- 
posal for  consideration  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and,  in  fact,  this  was  my  original 
idea.  The  reason  that  the  subcommittee 
backed  away  from  it  was  the  very  simple 
reason  that  we  discovered  that  if  we  in- 
sisted on  this  amendment,  we  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  flying  operations  of  the 
Army  and  create  real  havoc  in  the  Navy. 

Since,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  build  an  ef- 
fective aviation  service  in  the  Army  and 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Air  Force,  we  did 
not  think  that  just  to  insist  on  congres- 
sional prerogatives  was  a  Justification  for 
disrupting  the  services  that  we  were  try- 
ing to  help. 

Here  is  what  the  situation  is.  General 
Benade,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  said  as  follows: 


The  Department  believes  that  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  should  be  aware  of  the 
severe  Impact  that  such  a  requirement  would 
produce  on  the  aviation  community.  The 
following  table  provides  an  Illustration  of 
the  numbers  of  career  aviators  In  the  present 
force  who  would  be  denied  continuous  In- 
centive pay  at  the  12  and  18  years  "gates" 
because  of  failure  to  meet  the  operational 
flying  time  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  table  is  given  in  per- 
centages. It  shows  that  in  the  Army,  at 
the  12-year  gate,  it  is  100  percent,  and 
at  the  18-year  gate,  100  percent;  in  the 
Nav>',  60  percent  at  the  12-year  gate;  and 
at  the  18-year  gate.  72  percent;  and  in 
the  Air  Force,  20  percent  at  the  12-year 
gate,  and  25  percent  at  the  18-year  gate. 

Now,  this  is  a  rather  shocking  situa- 
tion, there  is  no  question  about  it.  But 
we  felt  that  the  wise  and  the  sensible  and 
the  responsible  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
some  adjustment  so  that  the  services 
could  restructure  their  fljring  assign- 
ments on  a  gradual  enough  basis  so  they 
did  not  have  complete  chaos  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  tried,  in 
other  words,  to  compromise  the  desires 
of  the  House  to  put  flight  pay  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  with  the  other  objective, 
which  was  to  create  a  system  that  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  people  to  get  into 
an  effective  atiation  force  and  to  stay  in 
it. 

For  that  reason  we  dropped  the  gates  a 
couple  of  years  so  that  we  could  get  this 
thing  started,  as  I  said.  Let  us  walk  be- 
fore we  rim.  Let  us  begin  at  least  to  do 
this  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
irresponsible  for  us  to  imdertake  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  that  clearly, 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
indicated,  would  create  chaos  and  would 
seriously  impair  the  effect  on  personnel 
attraction  and  retention.  Such  a  law  can 
only  be  counterproductive,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  signiflcantly  the  costs 
for  replacement  training. 

In  other  words,  we  are  by  this  amend- 
ment working  against  our  own  purposes, 
and  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  axmounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OTTXRED    BY     ME.     WHl'l'K 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  :  On  page 
2,  line  13,  Insert  before  the  word  "officers" 
the  words,  "regular  or  reserve". 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  says  that  if 
and  when  we  psiss  this  bill  reserve  and 
regular  officers  would  be  included  and 
treated  alike. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  been  good  enough  to  show  me 
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his  amendment.  What  It  does,  as  the  gen- 
tleman just  said.  Is  simply  to  make  it 
clear  the  provisions  of  this  biU  apply 
not  only  to  regular  officers  on  extended 
active  duty,  but  also  to  Reserve  officers 
on  extended  active  duty. 

We  have  in  the  subcommittee  a  legal 
opinion  which  says  the  present  wording 
of  the  bill  makes  it  perfectly  clear  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Reserve  officers  who  are  on 
active  duty  as  well  as  Regular  officers. 
However,  we  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  and  would  be  glad  to 
accept  it  and  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  have  no  objection  on 
this  side,  and  we  will  be  verj-  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bkvill.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  12670)  to  amend  section  301  of 
tiUe  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  retain  vol- 
unteers for  aviation  crewmember  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  894,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  ia  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  320,  nays  67, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armstronf 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BalalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
BaumAlL 
Beard 
Ben 
Bennett 
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TEAS — 320 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 


Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burtce,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chapi)cll 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 


Clay 

Jarman 

Rlnaldo 

Cleveland 

Johnson 

,  Calif.  Robinson,  Va. 

Cochran 

Johnsot 

,Pa. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Collier 

Jones.  ^ 

.c. 

Rogers 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Conable 

Jordan 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Cor.^an 

Kanh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conte 

Kazen 

Rose 

Gorman 

Kemp 

Rostenkowskl 

Crouln 

Ketchum 

Roush 

Culrcr 

King 

Roy 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kyros 

Runnels 

Daniel,  Robert    Landprebc 

Rupj>e 

VV.,  Jr. 

Landrua 

1 

Ruth 

Daniels. 

Latta 

St  Germain 

Domlnlck  V 

.    Le~gett 

Sandman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lehman 

Karaslu 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lent 

Satterfleld 

Davis,  Wis. 

I.ltton 

Scherle 

tie  la  Garza 

Lett 

Sebeilus 

Delaney 

Lujan 

Shipley 

Dellenback 

McClory 

Shoup 

Dcnholm 

McCIosk( 

>r 

Shriver 

Derwlnskl 

McColUs 

ter 

Slkes 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Slsk 

Donohue 

WcEwea 

Skubltz 

Dom 

McFall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Downing 

McKay 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

McKlnn* 

ly 

Spence 

Duncan 

McSjiadd 

en 

Staggers 

clu  Pont 

Macdona 

3d 

Sianton. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mftctden 

J.  William 

Ell  berg 

Madlgan. 

S.anton. 

Erlenborn 

Mahon 

James  V. 

E5Ch 

Miil'.ary 

Steed 

Eshleman 

Mann 

Kteeie 

Ftndley 

Mi.razitl 

Steelman 

Fi.^h 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Fibher 

Martin,  B.C. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Flood 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.   Stephens 

Flowers 

Mat  his.  C 

>a. 

Stratton 

Fiynt 

Matsuna 

ea 

Stubblefleld 

Foley 

Mayne 

Siuckey 

Ford 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Forsythe 

Melcher 

Symms 

Fountain 

MezvlnsJl 

J 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Fraser 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J 

Frenzel 

Milford 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Frey 

Miller 

Thone 

Proehllch 

Mlnlsh 

Thornton 

Fuqua 

Minshall 

Ohio  Tiernan 

Gavdos 

Mitchell. 

NY, 

Towell,  Nev. 

Gettys 

Mlzell 

Treen 

Gialmo 

Moakley 

Udall 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Ullman 

Oilman 

Monteom 

ery 

Van  Deerlln 

Olnn 

Moorbea4 

1, 

Vander  Jagt 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Veysey 

Gonzalez 

Moorheai 

l,Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Goodllng 

Morgan 

Waggonner 

Gray 

Murphy.  ] 

ai. 

Walsh 

Qrover 

Murtha 

Wampler 

Gubser 

Myers 

Ware 

Gude 

Nat  Cher 

Whalen 

Ounter 

Nedzl 

White 

Quyer 

Nelsen 

Whltehurst 

Haley 

NlchoJs 

Widnall 

Hammer- 

O-Brlen 

Wiggins 

schmldt 

O'NelU 

Williams 

Haxiley 

Owens 

WUson.  Bob 

Hanna 

P arris 

Wilson, 

Hanrahan 

Passman 

Charles  H, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Perkins 

Wilson. 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Winn 

H*bert 

Pickle 

Wolff 

Poage 

Wright 

Htcka 

Podell 

Wyatt 

HUlls 

Powell,  Ol 

Wo 

Wylle 

Hlnshaw 

Preyer 

Wyman 

Hogan 

Price,  m. 

Yatron 

Hollfleld 

Price,  Tex 

> 

Young,  Alaska 

Holt 

Prltchard 

Young,  P1&. 

Horton 

Qule 

Young,  Ga. 

Hosmer 

RaUsback 

Young,  ni. 

Huber 

RandaU 

Young,  B.a, 

Hudnut 

Rarick 

Young,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Rees 

Zion 

Hunt 

Regula 

Zwach 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Ichord 

Rlegle 
NAYS- 

^7 

Abeus 

Bolllng 

Dennis 

Adams 

Burltson, 

Mo. 

Dlggs 

Addabbo 

Carney,  O 

bio 

Dlngell 

Anderson, 

Chlsholm 

Drlnan 

Calif. 

Collins,  111 

L 

Eekhardt 

BadlUo 

Conyers 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Bergland 

Cotter 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blaggi 

Coughlin 

Evlna.Tejm. 

Blester 

Daniel  son 

Grasso 

Bingham 

Dellumn 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Heohler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Ka^^enmeler 

Koch 


Md. 


Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Pike 

Ransel 

Reviss 

Roe 


Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shuster 

Stark 

Studds 

Whit  ten 

Yates 
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Andrew.',  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Crane 

Dent 

Devlne 

Fascell 

Frelinghuysen 

Fultoxi 

Griffiths 

Kays 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Term. 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Long,  La. 

MaUliard 

Mills 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Patman 

Pepper 

Quilien 

Reld 

Roberts 


Eooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stokes 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waldle 

V.'ydler 

Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yoilc  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  P^per. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  KuykendalL 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Bnyfier. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesse*  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10203)  entitled  "An  act  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes." 


CONTROL  OP  DRUG  ABUSE — MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
93-219) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  of  this 
Administration  over  the  past  five  years 
has  been  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in 
America.  In  the  1960's,  the  number  of 
heroin  users  increased  substantially, 
reaching  more  than  a  half-million  by 
1971,  and  we  saw  an  increase  in  the  abuse 
of  other  narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drugs. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
and  uith  the  assistance  of  many  foreign 
nations  tliat  were  involved,  we  have 
undertaken  a  massive  response  to  a  prob- 
lem which  was  assuming  massive  propor- 
tions. Oiur  response  has  been  balanced 
between  rehabilitation  for  drug  users, 
and  strong  enforcement  against  drug 
traffickers.  It  is  compassionate,  thorough 
and  tough — and  it  has  been  highly 
effective. 

REK-^BILITATION 

In  1971,  Federally-financed  trcatmciit 
programs  for  drug  abuse  were  assisting 
20.000  people.  Today,  these  programs, 
linked  with  State  and  local  drug  abu.se 
•treatment  programs  have  a  capacity  for 
helping  more  than  160,000  people. 

In  1972,  we  had  some  30,000  people  on 
waiting  lists  for  treatment  of  heroin 
addiction.  Today,  these  waiting  lists  have 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Those  who 
formerly  resorted  to  crime  to  support 
a  drug  habit  because  treatment  was  un- 
available no  longer  have  that  excuse  for 
their  criminal  activities.  Those  who  v/ant 
help  can  get  that  help. 

There  are  those  who  need  help  but  are 
unwilling  to  seek  it.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  them  to  come 
In  out  of  the  cold.  As  an  incentive  to 
those  who  are  not  motivated  to  seek  help 
on  their  own,  Federal  agencies  are  in- 
creasing their  support  of  local  programs 
to  provide  treatment  for  addicts  and 
abusers  who  become  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

ENFOaCXMENT 

Federal  drug  investigation  and  intel- 
ligence responsibilities  have  been  con- 
solidated in  the  new  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  provide  the  strongest  possible 
spearhead  in  the  attack  on  America's 
number  one  public  enemy. 

International  seizures  of  opiates  have 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  year.  The 
number  of  Federal  drug-related  arrests 
has  jumped  from  over  15,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  almost  25,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  continuing  heroin  shortage  in  the 
East  Coast  is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
success  in  the  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of 
this  dangerous  drug  into  our  coimtry.  I 
am  informed  that  the  price  of  a  milli- 
gram of  heroin  in  New  York  City  has 
tripled  in  the  past  24  months.  The  purity 
of  that  heroin  which  is  available  was  re- 
duced by  almost  half  in  the  same  period. 
While  we  cannot  solve  the  drug  problem 
without  treating  those  who  are  addicted, 
the  most  important  factor  in  seeking  a 
solution  will  be  continued  reduction  of 
illicit  drug  supplies.  If  we  are  to  eliminate 
the  supply  erf  illicit  drugs  we  must  re- 
move from  our  society  tfiose  who  deal  in 
these  drugs. 

1  am  determined  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  those  who  traffic 
In  human  misery.  Despite  the  very  posi- 


tive evidence  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  in  removing  the  menace  of  drug 
abuse  from  our  society,  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  June 
17,  1971,  requesting  legislation  for  the 
present  full-scale  Federal  offensive 
against  drug  abuse,  I  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  much  we  did  not  know  about 
this  problem.  I  noted  in  that  message 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  en- 
forcement legislation  I  have  asked  for 
here  will  be  conclu.sive — that  we  will  not 
need  furtlier  legislation.  We  cannot  fully 
know  at  this  time  what  further  steps  will 
be  necessary.  As  those  steps  define  tliem- 
selves,  we  will  be  prepared  to  seek 
further  legislation  to  take  any  action 
and  every  action  necessary  to  wipe  out 
the  menace  of  drug  addiction  in  Amer- 
ica." 

While  our  enforcement  efforts  are 
proving  effective  in  finding  drug  traf- 
fickers, our  system  of  criminal  justice  is 
not  as  effective  in  dealing  with  them 
after  they  are  arrested.  Justice  Depart- 
ment studies  show  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  those  who  are  convicted  of 
narcotics  trafficking  do  not  serve  a  single 
day  behind  bars.  These  studies  also  in- 
dicate that  nearly  half  of  those  arrested 
for  di-ug  trafficking  may  be  continuing 
their  criminal  activities  while  out  on  bail. 
Further,  because  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  involved  in  trafficking,  a  drug 
law  violator  finds  it  easier  to  post  a  high 
bail  than  do  persons  involved  in  other 
types  of  crime. 

We  have  identified  these  loopholes  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and  now  we 
must  close  them.  I  will  submit  shortly  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  which 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  those 
who  traffick  in  narcotics,  provide  manda- 
tory minimum  sentencing  of  narcotic 
traffickers  for  first  time  offenses,  and 
enable  judges  to  deny  bail,  under  certain 
conditions,  pending  triaL 

NEW    LEGISLATION    AIMED    AT   DRUG    TRAFFICiUaiE 

The  new  penalties  for  narcotics  traf- 
ficking would  provide  minimum  Federal 
sentences  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years  for  a  first  offense.  It 
would  provide  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  thirty  years  for  a  second  offense. 
Additionally,  the  proposal  would  increase 
the  maximum  Federal  penalty  for  ilhcit 
trafficking  in  other  dangerous  drugs 
from  the  present  five  years  for  a  first 
offense  to  ten  years;  and  for  the  second 
offense,  the  minimum  penalty  would  be 
three  years  and  the  maximum  penalty 
would  be  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years. 

This  proposal  would  also  enable  judges 
to  deny  bail  in  the  absence  of  compelling 
circumstances  if  a  defendant  arrested 
for  trafficking  dangerous  drugs  is  found 
(1 )  to  have  previously  been  convicted  of 
a  drug  felony,  (2)  to  be  presently  free  on 
parole,  probation,  or  bail  in  connection 
with  another  felony,  (3)  to  be  a  non- 
resident alien,  (4)  to  have  been  arrested 
in  possession  of  a  false  passport,  or  (5) 
to  be  a  fugutive  or  previously  convicted 
ol  having  been  a  fugitive.  The  defendant 
must  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
or  the  matter  of  ball  would  be  reopened, 
without  regard  to  the  earlier  findings. 


eOTTCLrSION 

Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  that  we  are 
solving  in  America.  We  have  already 
turned  the  comer  on  heroin.  But  the  ta:k 
ahead  v;ill  be  long  and  difficult,  and  the 
closer  we  ccne  to  success,  the  more  dif- 
ficult the  task  will  be.  We  can  never 
afford  to  relax  our  vigilance  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  adjust  our  methods  as  ex- 
perience tells  US  they  should  be  ad}ust.ed. 

We  will  continue  to  support  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  abu.'^ers  vith  all  the 
generosity  and  compassion  which  victims 
of  drug  abuse  require. 

But  there  can  be  no  compassion  for 
those  who  make  others  victims  of  their 
or<,  n  greed.  Drag  traffickers  must  be  dealt 
with  harshly,  and  where  the  law  is  not 
suffi-cient  to  the  task,  we  must  provide 
new  laws,  and  we  must  do  so  rapidly. 

I  urge  the  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion and  pas<;age  of  the  legislation  which 
I  am  rroporing  to  strengthen  our  drug 
enforcement  efforts  by  closing  the  loop- 
holes in  our  criminal  justice  system. 
Richard  Nixon. 

Ti^E  White  House,  February  21,  1974. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

fMr.  EYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou'^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the  American 
wage-earner  and  pensioner  is  forced  by 
inflation  to  buy  beans  and  franks,  that 
Congress  is  contemplating  another  salary 
increase  to  keep  pace  with  the  price  of 
filet  mignon.  The  irony  rests  in  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  Congress  itself  is 
most  responsible  for  the  soaring  cost  of 
living  and  yet  we  are  asking  everj'one 
else  but  ourselves  to  pay  for  it. 

For  month  after  month  I  have  listened 
while  Government  officials  scold  private 
citizens  for  their  supposed  contribution 
to  the  "wage-price  spiral."  I  have  heard 
an  the  phony  logic  used  to  rationalize  the 
imposition  of  wage-price  controls  on  our 
once  free  economy.  And  now  I  am  bur- 
dened ^^ith  hastily  conceived  excuses  and 
counter  charges  employed  in  an  effort 
to  explain  away  the  critical  shortages 
which  inevitably  resulted  from  the  con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices.  The  imphca- 
tlon  in  each  case  has  been  that  individ- 
ual Americans — not  government — were 
responsible  for  our  economic  hardships 
and  that  therefore  the  American  pub- 
he — not  government — would  have  to 
tighten  its  belt. 

It  is  a  tj-pical  tactic  of  government  that 
while  bowing  to  the  idol  of  deficit  spend- 
ing it  is  blaming  its  own  malfeasance  and 
inflationist  policies  on  the  private  citi- 
zenry. Biitsiness  and  labor  are  told  to 
"'hold  down"  the  cost  of  living  even 
though  they  have  no  control  whatever 
over  the  expansionist  monetary  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which  dic- 
tate the  wage  and  price  hikes.  This  is  the 
situation  at  present.  Yet,  as  if  this  state 
of  affairs  is  not  sad  enough,  Congress 
now  adds  insult  to  injury  by  considering 
a  salary  increase  for  itself  while  disap- 
proving of  salary  increases  for  all  other 
hard-working  Americans.  When  this  kind 
of  hjTXKTisy  prevails  It  is  no  wonder  that 
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public  refipect  for  C<»i?ress  keeps  plum- 
metinjT  ever  tower. 

Until  Congress  musters  sufficient  polit- 
ical courage  to  come  to  grips  with  deficit 
spending  It  should  not  even  entertain  the 
thought  of  a  salary  increase.  Since  Con- 
gress has  created  our  mounting  inflation 
by  its  utter  refusal  to  cut  spending.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  pay  the  price  by 
having  to  live  with  their  present  salaries. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  reestablish  economy 
in  government,  then  there  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  with  our  own  pay- 
checks. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  no  positive  action  by  Congress  is 
now  required  to  approve  of  pay  increases. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  tax- 
payer has  a  right  to  know  where  his  rep- 
resentatives stand  on  an  issue  of  this 
importance  whenever  it  arises.  Moreover, 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  salary  hikes  to  the 
people  they  represent.  I  am  confident 
that  were  the  true  feelings  of  Americans 
known,  their  message  to  Congress  would 
be  to  act  responsibly,  balance  the  budget 
and  repeal  the  bureaucratic  restraints 
on  U.S.  productivity  before  contemplat- 
ing a  pay  increase  for  a  job  performed 
to  date  so  poorly. 


CONVERSION  FUND  EXTENSION 
FOR  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

<Mr.  ABDNOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act's  authority  for  grants  for 
2-year  medical  schools  intending  to  be- 
come schools  capable  of  granting  medi- 
cal degrees.  This  so-called  conversion 
fund  expires  June  30,  1974,  prohibiting 
further  grant  assistance  to  those  2-year 
medical  schools  converting  to  a  4-year 
degree  granting  school.  The  need  for  this 
extension  can  be  expressly  seen  by  the 
circumstances  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  legislature  recently 
passed  into  law  the  needed  authority  for 
our  2-year  medical  school  to  convert  into 
a  4-year  degree  granting  school.  Pend- 
ing accreditation,  the  school  will  not  be 
able  to  open  its  doors  to  the  third  year 
medical  student  until  the  fall  of  1975. 
1  year  too  late  for  the  conversion  fund 
assistance.  The  conversion  fund  would 
have  provided  $50,000  per  third  year  stu- 
dent which  amounts  to  $1,750,000  in  our 
case.  The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  the  needed  time  for  the 
school  to  qualify,  and  its  application  for 
assitance  to  be  considered.  The  assist- 
ance factor  per  student  enrolled  would 
lemain  that  of  $50,000. 

The  need  for  a  4-ye&r  degree  granting 
medical  school  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  and  thus  assistance  from  the 
conversion  fund,  can  be  seen  in  that 
50  to  67  counties  in  the  State  show  a 
need  for  additional  physicians  when  you 
compare  populati(m  density  to  available 
doctors. 


Many  studies  indicate  a  close  correla- 
tion between  the  location  where  the  most 
advanced  level  of  training  was  received 
and  the  location  of  practice.  Residency 
training  programs  would  appear  to  be 
an  effective  approach  to  increasing  the 
quantity  of  physicians  in  South  Dakota, 
and  you  cannot  fill  residencies  without 
the  close  supervision  of  a  4-year  medical 
school.  One  relates  to  the  other,  and 
thus  the  point  of  concern. 

Needless  to  say.  I  will  not  be  so  fooUsh 
as  to  imply  that  the  answer  to  South 
Dakota's  health  needs  rests  wholly  in 
the  development  of  a  4-year  degree 
granting  medical  school.  It  simply  repre- 
sents one  part  of  the  health  systems  de- 
velopment and  feasibility.  The  extension 
of  the  conversion  fund  woiild  provide 
needed  Federal  assistance  for  the 
school's  development  and  eventually  the 
development  of  a  regionalized  integrated 
rural  health  system  providing  continued 
health  education,  allied  health  support, 
and  family  practice  emphasis  so  badly 
needed  in  this  age  of  Eoecialization. 


MORE  ON  THE  MICRONESIAN 
STATUS  TALKS 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
v.eeks  ago.  I  rose  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  proWem  of 
severe  proportion  which  is  growing  out 
of  the  United  States'  status  talks  with 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  it  is 
becoming  more  apparent  with  every  pass- 
ing day  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  officials  of  the  Pentagon,  are  so  de- 
sirous of  developing  a  major  military  fa- 
cility on  the  island  of  Tinian  that  this 
coimtry  is  offering  to  provide  the  esti- 
mated 15,000  residents  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  with  a  significant  degree  of 
political  and  economic  autonomy  in  ex- 
change for  their  cooperation. 

Included  in  the  proposed  package  deal 
will  be  an  offer  of  U.S.  citizenship,  com- 
monwealth status  with  this  country,  and 
a  guaranteed  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance. 

As  a  Guamanian-American.  I  certainly 
congratulate  my  fellow  Chamarros  for 
their  success  in  the  status  talks  to  date, 
and  I  have  joined  with  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  12th  Guam  Legislatiu-e  in 
offering  our  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 

I  also  noted,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Guam  are  not  faring  so 
well  in  their  efforts  to  upgrade  their  po- 
Utical  status  with  this  country. 

The  Guam  Pacific  Daily  News,  which 
covers  not  only  Guam  but  Micronesia — 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific— in  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Joe  Murphy,  agreed  with 
my  comments,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  The 
newspaper  further  amplified  my  com- 
ments with  their  own  illuminating  but 
provoking  views  and  statements. 

Since  I  believe  this  is  an  issue  of  grow- 
ing concern  to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  American  citizens  of  Guam,  I  hereby 


February  21,  1974. 

request  that  the  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Guam  Pacific  Dally  News  Feb  9 
1974]  ■    • 

At  a  Disadvai^tage 
It's  wholly  predictable,  and  will  be  just 
the  first  shot,  with  many  more  to  come. 

Were  talking  about  Rep.  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat's  statement  made  In  the  Congressional 
Record  this  week,  when  he  complained  loudly 
that  his  Mlcroneslan  neighbors  seem  to  be 
getting  a  better  deal  at  the  bargaining  table 
than  Guam  is  getting  as  a  U.S.  territory. 

We  don't  think  that  Won  Pafs  statement 
la  Just  petty  jealousy,  either,  because  he's 
not  that  kind  of  a  person.  We  think  that  he 
is  legitimately  expressing  the  views  of  most 
of  the  people  in  Guam.  We're  just  surprised 
that  some  of  the  more  vooal  members  of  the 
Guam  legislature  haven't  already  taken  up 
the  cry. 

Won  Pat,  in  his  remarks,  said  that  while 
he  joins  the  Guam  Legislature  In  backing 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern Marianas  to  upgrade  their  status  with 
the  U.S.,  the  needs  of  Guam  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  process. 

It  gets  back  to  our  original  premise — that 
Guam  should  have  been  Included  in  the 
talks.  The  U.S.  State  Department,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  per- 
son 1  representative.  Ambassador  Williams 
should  have  told  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas — "Yes,  we'll  talk  to  you  about  fu- 
ture political  status,  even  though  It  will 
make  the  rest  of  the  Mlcronesians  unhappy— 
but  we  just  don't  see  the  likelihood,  or  the 
probability  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  ever 
agree  to  two  se:>arate  political  divisions  in  an 
island  group  as  small  as  the  Marianas,  so  if 
you  want  to  talk,  fine,  but  we'll  have  to 
Include  Guam  In  the  talks." 

Now  we  are  getting  Into  a  situation  in 
which  the  people  of  Guam,  all  U.S.  citizens 
and  under  the  U.S.  flag  for  nearly  75  years, 
an  island  that  was  occupied  by  the  enemy! 
bombed  and  shelled  by  the  U.S.  finds  itself 
in  a  position  of  a  lesser  degree  of  self  gov- 
ernment than  our  island  neighbors. 

The  tentative  agreement  between  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  U.S.  would  es- 
tablish a  "Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas"  under  U.S.  sovereignty,  provide 
for  return  to  local  control  of  all  U.S.  military 
land  not  needed  for  defense,  guarantee  $14.6 
million  ainxially  for  five  years  in  federal  as- 
sistance, confer  U.S.  citizenship  on  indig- 
enous residents  of  the  area,  declare  the 
commonwealth  a  duty-free  port  and  allow 
for  "maximum  self-government"  with  the 
drafting  of  a  local  constitution. 

How  does  that  leave  Guam  on  the  outside, 
looking  in? 

Well,  nobody  has  said  anything  about  pro- 
viding for  return  to  local  control  all  military 
land  on  Guam  not  needed  for  defense.  No- 
body has  said  anything  about  providing  an 
annual  stipend  of  *14.5  million  annually— in 
fact  last  year,  such  granta  were  about  one 
fourth  that  amount,  with  a  population  nearly 
ten  times  as  large.  But,  even  more  Important, 
nobody  at  the  U.S.  federal  government  level 
has  said  anything  to  the  people  of  Guam 
about  the  drafting  of  a  local  constitution, 
which  would  allow  for  "maximum  self  gov- 
ernment." 

Won  Pat  made  this  point  emphatically, 
when  he  said:  "Guamanians  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  the  same  degree  of  political 
autonomy  now  being  offened  the  Northern 
Marianas  even  after  Guam  has  been  a  part 
of  the  United  States  for  76  years."  Guam 
does  not  have  Its  own  constitution,  but  one 
which  Congress  drafted  for  It  In  1950.  called 
the  Organic  Act.  Efforts  to  open  status  nego- 
tiations through  the  White  House  have  got- 
ten nowhere.  Won  Pat  said.  He  also  noted: 
"Wo  were  Ignored  by  the  White  House  and 
given  a  watered-down  'status  group"  com- 
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prised  of  various  Washington  bureaucrats 
empowered  to  discuss  matters  only  with  the 
Guam  governor  and  those  selected  by  him." 

Won  Pat  concluded:  "The  American  citi- 
zens of  Guam  .ilso  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  determine  how  much  of  our  limited  land 
areas  shall  be  controlled  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  result  being  that  one-third  of 
Guam  Is  controlled  by  the  military,  but  not 
all  land  is  actively  or  beneficlBlly  used  for 
any  purpose." 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  before,  and  voiced  by 
Won  Pat  in  the  Congressional  Record,  is  that 
under  the  circumstances  prospects  for  re- 
unification of  Guam  with  its  Marianas  neigh- 
bors eeem  poorer  than  ever  before.  Before, 
rexiniflcation  with  Guam  hnd  some  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas — such 
things  as  citizenship,  duty  free  port  status, 
the  federal  minimum  wage  law,  inclusion  in 
various  federal  programs.  But  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, in  their  apparent  generosity  to  the 
Northern  Marlaiias,  have  taken  such  bar- 
gaining tools  away  from  Guam. 

We're  certainly  not  blaming  the  leaders  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  for  trying  to  gain 
every  advantage  they  can  In  the  negotia- 
tions. In  fact,  we  applaud  their  persistence 
and  determination.  We  do  object,  however. 
to  the  United  States  In  not  realizing  that 
the  Marianas  are  one  island  chain,  and  then 
sitting  down  collectively  with  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Islands.  We  also  find  some 
fault  with  the  leaders  ol  Guam  for  not  in- 
sisting more  strenotisly  that  we  be  Included 
In  those  talks. 

Frankly,  we  find  It  dlflicult  to  see  any  out 
for  the  U.S.  at  this  time.  We  doubt  if  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  agree  to  a  fragmentation 
of  the  Marianas,  especially  a  fragmentation 
that  obviously  puts  Guam  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. We  appreciate  Rep.  Won  Pat  In  his  at- 
tempt to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  think  It  an  opportune  time  for 
all  of  Guam's  leaders  to  try  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  President 
on  the  obvioiis  unfairness  of  the  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  In  comparison  to 
our  northern  neighbors.  ICM. 


EMERGENCY  ENERGY  ACT 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  express  my  great  disappointment 
and  outrage  that  near  the  end  of  the 
nuMith  of  February,  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  reached  an  agreement  on  legis- 
lation which  would  grant  temporary 
emergency  powers  to  the  President  to 
deal  with  the  fuel  shortages.  I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  why 
this  distinguished  body  of  legislators 
cannot  legislate  a  bill  which  would  enable 
this  country  to  deal  with  a  situation 
which  in  many  areas  has  developed  Into 
crisis  proportions.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  to  simply  grant  the  tem- 
porary powers  to  the  Executive  which 
could  be  used  to  stem  a  potentially  grave 
economic  threat  to  our  Nation.  That  was 
back  in  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
press.  We  composed  and  debated  an 
emergency  bill  prior  to  the  Christmas 
recess  and  many  of  those  sessions  ran 
into  the  early  morning  hours.  It  was 
amended,  debated  and  voted  on  sigain 
and   again,   I   Intended— and  my   col- 


leagues know  this — to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas Day  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  that  I  could  return 
to  my  people  and  assure  ihem  that  the 
Congress  has  indeed  acted.  But  it  did 
not,  and  I  could  not  tell  them  so. 

Congress  returned  from  its  recess  only 
to  recess  once  again  without  having 
taken  affirmative  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion. Now,  after  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted consideration  of  the  conference 
report,  another  logjam  appeared  on  the 
House  horizon. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  be  dealing  with 
nn  emergency  situation.  One  does  not 
deal  with  an  emergency  situation  by 
considering  it  for  nearly  3  months.  My 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  ex- 
periencing severe  shortages  of  gasoline. 
My  people  have  witnessed  violent  out- 
breaks and  soaring  prices.  The  poor  are 
struggling  now,  not  only  to  pay  for  food, 
but  for  the  fuel  to  heat  the  homes.  They 
have  been  patient  and  have  conserved — 
they  have  been  extremely  patient;  but 
there  is  a  limit,  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  have  long  passed  that  limit,  as 
have  I. 

The  Senate  version  is  presently  accept- 
able. It  provides  for  the  needed  emer- 
gency powers  and  compensates  for  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  energy  crisis 
we  are  experiencing.  In  late  December 
1973, 1  voted  to  limit  the  "windfall"  prof- 
its of  the  industry.  The  conference  report 
contains  a  rollback  of  prices  on  domestic 
crude.  I  am  completely  in  support  of  that. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Senator 
Jackson  and  Chairman  Staggers  for  the 
endless  hours  they  have  devoted  to  arriv- 
ing at  an  emergency  energy  bill  and  it  is 
about  time  that  Congress  completes  ac- 
tion on  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  an 
emergency  situation.  Let  us  act  with  that 
in  mind,  and  adopt  the  Senate  confer- 
ence report. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  EDITH  GREEN 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  3  years,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  made  the  very  difficult  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  decision  that  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  us  in  almost  the  same 
personal  way  as  it  affects  each  of  them. 
While  it  Is  a  loss  of  friendship,  and  a  loss 
of  camaraderie,  these  are  merely  losses 
of  distance  and  frequency  and  are  there- 
fore not  permanent  In  nature.  There  is, 
however,  another  kind  of  loss  that  often 
accompanies  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  this  body — the 
loss  of  leadership  and  of  expertise,  quaU- 
tles  that  are  never  so  effectively  re- 
placed. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  gentlelady  of 
Oregon  not  to  return  to  Washington  for 
the  94th  Congress  creates  one  such  Az- 
niflcant  loss.  Edith  Gkxzh  Is  a  woman 
whom  I  have  admired  since  I  myself  first 
came  to  Washington  In  1959.  She  has 


symbolized  a  st:.-le  of  Independence  and 
integrity  that  we  would  all  do  well  to 
emulate.  Her  capacity  for  \7ork  is  legend- 
ary and  her  competency  in  the  field  of 
education  is  virtually  unmatched. 

Yes,  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Green  will 
certainly  alter  the  makeup  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  years  to  come.  But.  apart 
from  this  selfish  concern  of  ours,  her 
decision  to  retire  will  provide  her  with 
the  leisure  time  that  she,  if  anyone,  trjly 
deserves. 

Even  in  making  public  her  decision  net 
to  seek  reelection,  Edith  Gfeen,  in  her 
usual  style,  was  able  to  pin-point,  better 
than  most,  some  of  the  hopes  and  frus- 
trations of  all  of  us  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. In  her  remarks,  given  before  the 
Portland  City  Club,  she  seemed  to  be 
speaking  the  mind  of  so  many  of  us.  as 
she  EG  often  has  during  debate  in  the 
Chamber.  In  tliis  address,  siie  noteci 
that: 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  defined  democ- 
racy as  a  "device  which  insures  we  shall 
be  governed  no  be".ter  than  we  deserve" 

By  tliat  standard,  the  people  of  Oregon 
must  have  deserved  representation  of  a 
standard  unsurpassed  anywhere,  for  that 
is  what  they  have  received. 

Since  I  know  of  the  great  admir?.ticn 
and  respect  that  all  my  colleagiies  hold 
for  her,  I  would  at  this  point  like  to 
insert  her  ani:iouncement  of  retirement  in 
the  Record: 

AjJNOrNCEMEXT    OF    RETIRKMENT    BY    REPRE- 

sektative  EurrH  GazEN 

As  WendeH  has  pointed  out  in  his  com- 
ments, this  is  a  bi-partisan  report  to  our 
constltiTents.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
it. 

Or.e  of  the  joys  of  the  last  many  years  has 
been  the  moet  pleasant  bi-partisan  worklns: 
relationship  Wendell,  Al  Ullman  and  1  hare 
had  m  the  House.  This  very  fact  has.  I  be- 
Meve,  wtjrked  to  the  benefit  of  Oreeon  Con- 
gressman Wyatt  is  a  great  legislator — whose 
senjte  of  "rigbt"  and  fairness  has  ccmmanded 
the  respect  of  colleagues  on  both  sides  ard 
obviously  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Ore- 
fonlans  by  his  margin  cf  victory  In  every 
election — including  1974 — If  be  asked  for  It. 

Today,  It  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  difficult 
than  usual  for  me  to  speak  to  you.  l>ecause 
of  the  extra-ordinary  loss  of  confidence  In 
government  that  seems  to  have  swept  the 
American  people. 

The  fact  I  am  retiring  from  Congress  at 
least  by  the  end  of  this  year — and  therefore, 
have  no  personal  self-interest,  whatsoever, 
in  your  acceptance  of  my  observations — It 
Is  my  hope  that  this  will  help  persuade  you 
of  the  sincerity  and  the  genuine  concern 
which  I  have  for  the  democratic  Instfrutlons 
of  this  country.  I  am  retiring  from  Congress 
for  a  nttmber  of  reasons,  and  one  is  to  keep  a 
promise  to  myself  that  I  made  20  years  agro 
when  I  was  first  elected.  And  that  was  that 
should  I  be  so  fortunate  (and  I  have  beenj 
to  win  repeated  votes  of  confidence  from  my 
constituents  then  I  would  retire  veJnntarlly 
from  Congress  at  a  time  I  considered  raoet 
appropriate.  That  time  has  come.  Twenty 
years  in  any  one  job  is  a  reasonably  long 
time.  I  have  never  felt  In  better  health;  my 
energies  remain  unabated.  My  retirement 
from  Congress,  by  no  means,  means  a  re- 
tirement from  active  life.  There  aire  a  num- 
ber of  projects  and  goals  which  I  wish  to 
pursue. 

If  given  a  choice  to  serve  In  Washington 
In  A  time  of  peace  and  caUm — or  a  time  of 
stress  and  strain,  a  time  of  crisis,  then  I 
must   choose  the  latter — not  because   It   Is 
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easier — but  because  It  ia  more  demanding, 
more  personally  challenging,  decisions  more 
crucial.  I'm  grateful  I've  had  both.  In  1954, 
fresh  from  the  Kontku  War  and  stUl  deep 
In  the  Cold  War,  we  were  a  country  gripped 
by  fear.  McCarthylsm.  and  uncertainty.  Our 
youth  was  apathetic,  oiu-  economy  shaky,  our 
schools  run  down. 

How  much  has  transpired  In  the  Interven- 
ing years!  Sputnik,  a  national  awakening, 
optimism,  the  resurgence  of  youth,  new  hope, 
assaults  on  prejudice  and  discrimination! 
growth  of  equal  opportunity— followed  by  a 
devastating  war,  disillusionment,  violence 
Inflation,  and  growing  disenchantment  with 
government.  The  great  pendulum  has  swung 
mightily  tn  both  directions,  and  the  Nation 
has  been  fiercely  buffeted.  These  years  have 
given  me  moments  of  deep  sorrow  and  mo- 
ments of  great  Joy. 

It  was  with  sorrow  I  read  a  Harris  Poll  in 
December  In  the  Washington  Post.  The  cap- 
tion for  the  two  column  article  read:  Presi- 
dency Rated  Below  Trashmen. 

That  caption  could  have,  also,  read:  Wash- 
ington Post  Rated  Below  Trashmen ! ! 

Because  every  institution  in  our  society, 
with  the  exception  of  medicine  (according  to 
this  poll),  rated  below  the  trashmen  In 
terms  of  the  confidence  shown  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  executive  branch— accord- 
ing to  Harris— winning  the  confidence  of 
only  18%;  labor,  20  Ci;  Congress,  major  com- 
panies and  the  press,  29%  each;  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  33%;  religion,  36%  ;  the  mili- 
tary, 40%  ;  T.V.  news.  41  r, ;  medicine.  57% 

When  there  is  this  lack  of  confidence  in 
every  one  of  our  Ujstltutlons— could  It  be 
really  a  lack  of  confidence  In  ourselves!  Tru- 
man said:  -The  immediate,  the  greatest 
threat  to  us  is  the  threat  of  disillusionment, 
the  danger  of  an  insidious  skepticism— a 
loss  of  faith  In  the  effectiveness  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Such  a  loss  of  faith  would 
be  dangerous  at  any  time.  In  an  atomic  age  It 
would  be  nothing  short  of  disastrous." 

James  Russell  Lowell  said:  "All  free  gov- 
ernmenta,  whatever  their  name,  are  In  re- 
ality governments  by  pubUc  opinion,  and  it 
Is  on  the  quality  of  this  public  opinion  that 
their  prosperity  depends."  If  Truman  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  are  both  correct,  and 
I  beUeve  they  are,  then  before  we  travel  fur- 
ther down  this  path  of  self-destruction  (yes, 
at  times  self-flagellation)  we  should  reex- 
amine our  Instruments  of  government — and 
ask  why  we've  reached  this  place. 

Watergate — to  be  sure,  but  pre-Watergate, 
In  1966,  the  Executive  branch,  labor.  Con- 
gress, the  press,  the  Supreme  Court,  religion. 
T.V.  news— none  of  these  institutions  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  one-half  of  the 
American  people. 

I  share  Wendell's  views  on  the  absolutely 
Incredible,  Inexcusable,  stupid  series  of 
events  called  Watergate— and  that  scenario 
has  no  chance  of  being  played  out  for  at 
least  a  few  months.  If  some  of  those  bright 
lawyers  around  the  White  House  had  Just  re- 
membered Edmund  Burke's  views:  "It  Is  not 
what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do!!  Its  what 
humanity,  reason  and  Justice  tell  me  I  ought 
to  do". 

I  wish  to  leave  no  doubt  of  my  position  on 
Watergate:  wherever  corruption  or  criminal 
activity  has  occurred,  It  should  and  must  be 
uprooted  vigorously.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
threat  to  free  government  than  the  corrup- 
tion of  Its  Institutions. 

The  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  90  staff  people  headed  by  John  Doar, 
are  determined  to  search  out  all  the  facts— ^ 
those  that  exonerate  as  well  as  those  that 
implicate — in  order  to  reach  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial conclusion. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  last  week  of  the 
moderate  Democrats— Pete  Rodino,  the 
Chairman.  ouUlned  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's work  and  answered  questions  for 
an  hour. 


Among  the  subjects  being  explored  by  the 
task  force  examining  domestic  surveiUance 
activities  are  allegations  with  respect  to  a) 
the  1969  wiretaps,  b)  the  Huston  plan,  c) 
the  activities  of  Messrs.  Caulfleld  and  Ulaae- 
wicz,  d)  the  activities  of  the  special  investi- 
gative unit  in  the  White  House,  and  e)  the 
activities  surrounding  the  Ellsberg  trial. 

The  task  force  charged  with  examining 
campaign  Intelligence  activities  is  examin- 
ing allegations  with  respect  to  the  following 
activities,  among  others:  a)  White  House 
"dirty  tricks."  b)  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President, 
C)  the  Diem  cables,  d)  the  plan  to  burglarize 
a:id  firebomb  Brookings  Institution,  and  e) 
operation  Sandwedge. 

Among  the  areas  under  consideration  by 
the  task  force  considering  the  Watergate 
break-m  and  aftermath  are  allegations  with 
respect  to  ai  the  Llddy  plan,  b)  the  actual 
break -In  at  Watergate.  C)  the  destruction  of 
files,  documents  and  other  evidence,  d)  pay- 
ments to  the  Watergate  defendants,  e)  the 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  Water- 
gate investigation,  f)  offers  of  executive 
clemency  to  the  Wateigate  defendants,  g) 
the  role  of  John  Dean  in  the  Watergate 
Investigation,  h)  the  firing  of  Mr.  Cox,  and  1) 
the  presidential  tapes. 

The  task  force  examining  the  President's 
personal  finances  is  examining,  among 
others,  allegations  concerning  a)  tax  deduc- 
tions taken  for  the  gift  of  vice-presidential 
papers,  b)  deductions  and  expenditures  at- 
tributable to  private  uses  of  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Blscayne.  c)  the  sale  of  the  New 
York  apartment,  d)  the  deductions  on  the 
Whlttler  home,  ei  the  sale  of  certain  Florida 
lots,  f)  the  possibility  that  Income  should 
be  imputed  by  virtue  ot  personal  use  made 
of  government  facilities  and  services,  and  g) 
Improvements  to  San  Clemente  and  Key  Bls- 
cayne properties  ot  a  non-protective  nature 
at  government  expense.  In  connection  with 
the  President's  personal  finances,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  is  reviewl.ng  the 
President's  returns. 

There  are  a  number  of  allegations  tmder 
consideration  by  the  task  force  considering 
agency  practices.  Before  listing  them,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  *re  mere  allegations. 
The  fact  that  an  Inquiry  is  being  or  will  be 
made  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
Committee  thinks  there  was  necessarily 
wrongdoing  there,  nor  should  it  be  taken  to 
mean  that  there  has  been  any  prejudgment 
whatsoever.  Some  of  the  allegations  under 
consideration  are  a)  White  House  involve- 
ment in  the  solicitation  of  Illegal  campaign 
contributions,  b)  allegations  involving  links 
between  dairy  contributions  and  dairy  im- 
port quotas  and  price  avipports,  c)  allega- 
tions involving  the  compilation  of  an  "en- 
emies "  list  and  action  taken  with  various 
agencies,  particularly  IRS,  to  penalize  or 
harass  those  listed,  d)  allegations  involving 
instructions  to  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
accord  ITT  favorable  treatment  because  of 
a  campaign  contribution,  and  e)  allegations 
involving  a  connection  between  the  White 
House  and  the  events  leading  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Stans. 

The  Committee  Is  fully  aware  of  its  awe- 
some responsibility— as  ia  the  House.  It  is 
playing  a  historic  role — and  what  it  does  will 
siu-ely  affect  the  future  of  this  country  for 
as  long  as  our  form  of  government  persists 
There  is  little  precedent.  In  1974,  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  be  setting  the 
precedents  for  future  generations,  restudy- 
Ing  the  Federalist  papers,  defining  "Impeach- 
able offense" — establishing  the  facts. 

While  there  is  .some  difference  of  opinion 
among  lawyers  in  the  House,  many  believe 
that  if  the  House  should  Impeach,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  Limited  to  those  matters  in  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment,  Amended  Articles 
of  Impeachment  is  unllksly.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  of  Oregonlans  can  see  why  most  of 
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my  colleagues  and  I  approach  this  entire 
matter  with  special  care,  special  concern,  and 
with  the  sense  that  history  is  watching.  No 
partisanship,  no  short-term  sensationalism 
can  deflect  us  from  our  long-term  responsi- 
bility. 

And  for  a  small  minority — destroying  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  to  "get  Nixon"  re- 
flects no  credit  on  those  who  feel  that  way. 

I  can  understand  WendeU's  feelings.  You 
and  I  know  that  wrongdohig  Is  not  the  mo- 
nopoly of  one  man,  or  one  group,  or  one 
party.  An  honest-to-goodness  house-cleanUig 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  In  my  years  In  Con- 
gre.ss,  I  have  originated  or  conducted  a  very 
large  number  of  Investigations  into  mis- 
management of  funds  and  abuse  of  power  by 
the  government,  i  have  not  found  malfunc- 
tioning to  be  the  monopoly  of  one  party,  if 
we  are  going  to  rid  ourselves  of  wrongdoing 
we  must  do  our  work  without  regard  to  party 
or  ideology.  I  am  afraid  that  this  Is  much 
harder  to  do  than  to  say.  How  easy  it  is  to 
confine  your  Investigations  to  your  enemies! 
How  tempting  it  Is  to  seek  Indictments 
only  against  your  opponents!  Yet,  such  a 
partisan  view  of  Justice  will  surely  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  stable  fabric  of  a 
free  society. 

Besides  Watergate,  what  has  contributed  to 
the  erosion  of  confidence  hi  government? 
"Vietnam",  to  be  sure.  "The  Flowing  of  power 
from  Congress  to  the  White  House."  What 
about  the  continuous  and  mounting  flowing 
of  power— of  decision-making  from  cities  and 
states  to  Washmgton?  I  beUeve  the  sheer 
size  and  the  remoteness  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  erosion  of  confldence  In  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Social  Security  recipient  who  has 
waited  3  or  4  months  for  her  check  from  the 
government  loses  confldence;  she  wants  serv- 
ice not  statistics.  The  Individual  who  does 
not  get  reimbursed  under  Medicare  for 
months  and  then  only  a  fraction  of  the  medi- 
cal bills  loses  confldence;  he  believes  his 
government  doesn't  care;  he  demands  re- 
sults—not promises  from  8000  mUes  away. 

The  small  businessman  becomes  engulfed 
\n  paperwork — forms  to  fill  out — regulations 
to  read,  guidelines  to  follow.  His  view— what 
a  mess!  That  government!  Consider  this:  A 
Senate  subcommittee  estimated  a  short  time 
back  that  it  costs  the  United  States  govern- 
ment about  $18  million  a  year  to  print,  shuf- 
fle and  store  forms  to  businesses  and  that  it 
costs  businessmen  another  $18  mUUon  to  get 
the  forms  filled  out.  The  National  Archives 
Office  said  It  was  a  conservative  estimate. 

Bigness  Is  another  way;  Yesterday  I  phoned 
the  Dh-ector  of  the  administrative  office  ot 
the  United  States  Courts;  he  confirmed  that 
we  could  expect  an  Increase  up  to  300,000  in 
the  number  of  offenses  brought  before  fed- 
eral courts  if  the  Emergency  Energy  Act 
passes  m  Its  present  form. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Job  of  the  Executive 
branch,  the  Job  of  the  Congressman  Is  Just 
too  big.  None  of  us  can  do  It  well. 

The  legislative  load  on  Congress  has  sky- 
rocketed out  of  control.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  93rd  Congress,  17,52S  bUls  were  Intro- 
duced by  Members,  of  which  many  were  ma- 
jor public  bills.  Even  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  do  but  study  proposed  bills,  and  even 
If  there  were  limitless  funds  for  staff,  It  would 
be  impossible — working  16  hours  a  day — to 
give  all  these  bills  the  necessary  attention. 

There  Is  no  end  to  our  problems  and  if  we 
look  to  Washington  for  alt  solutions,  there 
will  be  no  end  of  programs.  Each  new  one 
generates  the  expectation  that  the  solution 
will  soon  be  found.  And  than  the  Infusion  of 
federal  funds  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
mismanagement  occurs,  expectations  are 
dashed,  disappointments  sat  In  and  disillu- 
sionment and  distrust  follow. 

As  I  see  It,  we  must  have  decentralization — 
a  real  shift  of  power  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 
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Decentralization,  however,  will  not  take 
place  effectively  through  words  or  even 
through  unilateral  withdrawal  of  the  federal 
government  from  various  problem  areas.  De- 
centralization will  occur  only  when  state  and 
local  governments  develop  vigorous  person- 
alities of  their  own  and  develop  vigorous  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  their  problems.  It 
16  not  the  collapse  of  federalism  that  I  look 
forward  to,  but  rather  the  resurgence  of  ini- 
tiative and  imagination  In  local  government. 
Only  a  widespread  renaissance  of  local  Initia- 
tive can  bring  this  about. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  two  other  points. 
Most  of  my  colleagues  and  I  share  the  con- 
cerns Mr.  Wyatt  has  discussed  about  lobby 
groups,  and  I  Include  the  new-style  of  so- 
called  "citizens  lobbies"  which  clothe  their 
positions  in  a  mantle  of  pure  public  good. 
Such  groups  are  proliferating  and  in  fact 
form  a  significant  new  force  on  the  political 
scene — but  they  are  not  yet  subject  to  the 
same  controls  as  other  lobbies.  I  think  they 
must  be. 

A  sound  public  interest  Is  good:  an  interest 
based  on  emotion  putting  out  horrendous 
misinformation  Is  not  helpful  to  the  legisla- 
tive process — whether  it  be  a  church  lobby 
or  an  oil  lobby. 

Many  of  the  so-called  public  Interest 
groups  seem  to  believe  that  if  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  members  "buy"  their  conclu- 
sions, their  recommendations  and  relay  this 
by  thousands  of  letters  or  petitions  to  Con- 
gress— then  Ipso  facto^good  government  re- 
sults. I  ask  for  more  public  thought  to  the 
dilemma;  how  is  the  constitutional  right  to 
petition  one's  government  protected — yes  en- 
couraged— and  yet  the  Congressman's  right 
and  responsibility  to  have  time  to  study  legis- 
lation— preserved?  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
If  the  Impact  of  mall  on  "good  government" 
Isn't  In  Inverse  ratio  to  Its  volume.  If  a  Con- 
gressman and  his  staff — for  purely  political 
reasons — mtist  devote  80  %>  of  their  time  and 
occasionally  100%,  of  their  time  to  answering 
mall  and  petitions — then  there  Is  Just  that 
much  less  time  to  study  legislation,  to  very 
carefully  draft  it — to  do  the  essential  re- 
search— to  read — to  reflect — yes,  to  examine 
our  Instruments  of  government  to  see  If 
they're  working — and  to  do  the  scandalously 
neglected  but  absolutely  essential  oversight 
Job  If  programs  are  to  fulfill  their  Congres- 
sional Intent. 

I  don't  know  the  answer.  I  do  know  people 
write  In  after  they  have  received  a  Congres- 
sional response  to  a  petition — and  say,  I 
never,  ever,  signed  such  a  petition.  Others 
sign  petitions  without  reading. 

I  ask  more  public  thought  about  open 
meetings  of  all  committees.  Hearings,  of 
course,  should  be  and  are  public.  More  of  us 
are  having  doubts  about  open  "mark-up 
sessions".  Conrunittees  opened  for  the  public 
interest  are  In  reality  more  often  opened 
tot  the  special  Interests. 

In  closed  conference  sessions  between 
House  and  Senate — I've  seen  violations  of 
every  rule  of  the  House.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
have  been  labor  lobbjrlsts  in  very  recent  years 
walk  between  Members'  seats  to  press  a  point 
while  roll-call  vote  on  a  highly  controversial 
bill  is  in  progress. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  very  delicate 
negotiations  and  compromises  necessary  at 
the  constitutional  convention  would  have 
been  successful  If  public  Interest  groups,  and 
special  interest  groups  working  through  so- 
called  public  interest  groups,  had  persuaded 
them  that  all  meetings  should  be  open. 

If  there  is  twie  thing  I  have  learned  In  my 
years  hi  Congress,  it  Is  that  this  instituUon 
represents  America  In  microcosm.  The  men 
and  women  who  serve  there  may  not  reflect 
your  views  or  mine,  but  to  an  amazing  de- 
gree—hi their  style— in  their  views— In  their 
persons — they  do  reflect  their  own  constitu- 
ency. 


Yes,  there  are  bad  apples  among  politi- 
cians as  there  are  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  But  the  vast  majority  are  hard-work- 
ing, honest,  good  and  decent  people — Just  as 
Americans  are  as  a  whole.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  once  defined  democracy  as  a  "device 
which  Insures  we  shall  be  governed  no  better 
than  we  deserve"!  On  the  whole  I  think 
America  has  deserved  well  and  been  served 
well. 

It  is  tempting  to  succumb  to  the  cynicism 
and  lack  of  confldence  so  prevalent.  But 
while  we  can  afford  to  be  disappointed  in  In- 
dividuals, we  cannot  afford  to  be  disap- 
pointed In  the  democratic  process — for  this 
Is  the  foundation  of  our  strength. 

Each  era  brings  Its  trials  and  challenges. 
Always  they  seem  the  most  difficult  we  have 
faced.  But  our  society  has  always  been  char- 
acterized by  optimism  and  confidence — hav- 
ing discovered  our  weaknesses,  we  will  redis- 
cover our  strengths. 

I  am  eager  to  return  to  Oregon — to  famUy 
and  friends.  The  District  will  send  a  new 
face  to  Washington  to  help  shape  a  new 
form  to  federal  programs  and  to  federal-state 
relations. 

My  years  as  the  Thh-d  District  Representa- 
tive will  always  be  for  me  one  of  the  great 
joys  and  prides  of  my  life.  And  no  one  could 
have  a  better  constituency.  Even  though 
you've  disagreed  with  me  on  specific  Issues 
(some,  on  all!!)  you've  given  me  the  leeway 
necessary  to  try  to  do  the  best  Job  possible. 
My  colleagues  ask  about  my  State  and  I  teU 
them  this  constituency  Is  among  the  best- 
educated,  politically  aware,  no-nonsense,  but 
common  sense  groups  in  the  United  States. 

For  my  successor  may  you  always  remain — 
(may  the  big  majority  of  all  our  citizens  for- 
ever remain)  the  good  and  decent  people  that 
you  are.  My  farewell  is  not  to  you — but  to  my 
office.  It  is  my  most  cherished  hope  that  I 
may  continue.  In  otiier  ways,  to  work  with 
you  for  our  city,  our  state  and  our  nation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  some 
idea  of  what  the  program  will  be  next 
week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  further  legislative  business  for  today. 
After  the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week,  I  will  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the 
House  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
bills  scheduled. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  have  H.R.  2,  Employee  Benefits 
Security  Act.  We  have  a  modified  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  debate.  We  expect 
to  take  the  general  debate  only  on 
Tuesday. 

We  have  also  scheduled  S.  ^589,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  confer- 
ence report,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Then,  we  have  H.R.  11793.  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  We  will  have 
votes  on  amendments  and  the  bill.  We 


have  had  the  genersJ  debate  already,  if 
the  Members  will  recall. 

Then,  we  have  H.R.  11035,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act,  which  is  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Finally,  we  have  H.R.  10294  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  annoimced  by  the  leadership  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  point  before  the  gentleman  from 
California  proceeds? 

I  just  want  to  ask  about  the  program 
as  far  as  S.  2589  is  concerned. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  stated  that 
the  bill  is  to  be  called  up  for  conference 
report  and  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  a  rule  had  been  granted  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
tills  was  wTitten,  the  report  had  not  been 
filed  on  the  riHe.  I  imderstand  now  that 
either  the  report  has  been  filed,  or  it  will 
be  filed  as  of  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  UlinoLs. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  California,  a 
question.  Is  there  an  open  or  closed  rule 
on  the  pension  bill,  H.R.  2?  Has  an  open 
rule  or  a  closed  rule  been  granted  on  the 
pension  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  in- 
forms me  that  it  is  a  modified  rule. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  25,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPEACHMENT  PROCEEDINGS  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams  >  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
views  of  citizens  of  Seattle  as  expressed 
to  date  and  to  express  my  own  approach 
to  the  important  subject  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

An  Investigation  Involving  Improper 
conduct  of  the  President,  which  would 
make  him  subject  to  impeachment  under 
the  Constitution,  must  be  instituted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
House  decides  a  formal  charge  should  be 
made,  then  articles  of  impeachment  are 
referred  to  the  Senate  for  trial.  If,  after 
a  trial,  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority votes  to  convict  the  President,  then 
he  Is  removed  from  office. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  House  the  views  of  my 
constituents,  as  reflected  in  mail  I  receive 
and  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  all  house- 
holds, and.  In  addition,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Seattle-Kingr  County  Bar 
Association,  all  of  which  apply  to  the 
Impeachment  proceedinj  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

CONSTITUtNT    OPINIOIT 

My  office  has  now  received  over  4,000 
letters  on  the  subject  of  impeachment. 
This  mail  Is  presently  running  approxi- 
mately 15  to  1  in  favor  of  the  House  is- 
suing articles  of  impeachment  and  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  trial. 
In  view  of  this  great  interest,  I  mailed 
approximately  165,000  questionnaires  to 
every  household  in  my  district  in  Janu- 
ary 1974.  We  have  received  approxi- 
mately 5,000  responses.  The  responses 
have  been  66  percent  in  favor  of  Im- 
peachment and  21  percent  opposed. 

During  this  period,  th«  Seattle-King 
Coimty  Bar  Association  proceeded  with 
a  series  of  special  meetings  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  bar  association  on 
impeachment.  The  question  of  whether 
a  public  position  should  be  taken  was 
presented  at  the  bar  association  quar- 
terly meeting  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1973.  The  association  sent  out 
notice  of  the  subject  of  the  meeting  In 
advance  and  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts the  meeting  was  heavily  attended. 
At  this  December  meeting,  time  was  al- 
located to  both  sides  and  after  debate 
the  members  attending  the  meeting 
voted  to  take  a  public  position  on  the 
conduct  of  President  Richard  Nixon.  It 
was  also  decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
to  determine  what  that  position  should 
be.  The  board  of  trustee*  screed  upon  a 
time  and  a  place,  together  with  special 
rules  and  procedures  that  would  apply  If 
two-thirds  of  Uiose  attending  the  special 
meeting  approved. 

The  board  of  trustees  then  mailed  a 
noUce  of  the  special  meeting  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  association  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1974.  This  notice  included  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
resolutions  would  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

The  special  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday.  January  23,  1974.  and  rulea 
were  adopted  which  set  the  procedur« 
and  alloted  time  for  debate,  which  was 
equally  divided  between  the  sides.  At  the 
conclualon  of  th«  debate  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 


RisoLrmoN   or   Seattli-King   Countt  Bas 

Association 

resolution  no.  i;  statement  of  prmciples 

cndebiying  this  rksolution 

The  questions  raised  by  tiie  actions  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Nixon  administration 
generally  referred  to  as  "Watergate"  call  for  a 
re-examlnatlon  and  reaffirmation  by  all  citi- 
zens of  the  underlying  premises  on  which  our 
society  Is  based.  These  Include  the  principle 
that  ours  is  a  society  of  free  people,  that  w© 
have  the  right  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment, that  our  government  is  one  of  laws,  not 
of  men;  that  our  liberties,  our  rights  and 
our  responsibilities  as  Americans  derive  from 
and  are  dependent  on  the  vigilant  mainte- 
nance of  the  rule  of  law. 

We  recognize  that  "Decency,  security  and 
liberty  aliice  demand  that  government  offi- 
cials shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules 
cf  conduct  that  are  commands  to  the  citi- 
zen" aad  that  "In  a  government  of  laws, 
existence  of  the  government  will  be  imper- 
iled if  it  faUs  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously." 

Evidence  has  been  dGvcloped  sufficient  to 
establish  probable  causa  that  the  President 
or  persons  acting  under  his  direct  authortty 
may  be  responsible  for  acts  which  consti- 
tute high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under 
the  Constitution.  Among  such  evidence  are 
statements  by  witnesses  and  In  documents 
suggesting  repeated  violations  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  rtghts  of  Americans, 
corrupt  practices,  interference  with  fair  elec- 
tion practices  and  obstruction  of  Justice. 

This  Association  takes  no  position  on  the 
determhiation  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  on 
a  bin  of  Impeachment. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  government 
should  be  employed  to  develop  the  whole 
truth  with  regard  to  these  alleged  violations 
of  law  and  to  take  appropriate  means  to 
assure  that  our  goveimnent  obsers'es  the 
law  scrupulously. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
admlnutratloa  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  on  these  matters 
and  to  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  In  the 
orderly  manner  provided  by  law. 

Impeachment  and  trial  on  the  charges 
stated  In  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  are 
the  means  provided  by  our  Constitution  for 
determining  whether  acts  which  would  sub- 
vert the  principles  upon  which  our  system 
of  government  is  baaed  have  In  fact  been 
committed  by  or  under  the  responslbUlty  of 
an  Incumbent  president. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  republic 
because  of  the  significant  role  which  lawyers 
have  played  In  securing  and  maintaining  our 
rights,  our  responslbUitleB  and  our  liberties 
as  free  men  from  birth  of  this  republic  to 
the  present,  and  because  the  role  of  law  and 
the  role  of  lawyers  in  our  government  hae 
been  caUed  Into  question  by  "Watergate" 
It  Is  particularly  Incumbent  upon  ub  as 
lawyers  to  see  that  action  is  taken  to  resolve 
the  questions  raised.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  that  this  association  urge  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  send  to  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  a  resolution  and 
Articles  of  Impeachment  specifying  the 
charges  against  the  President  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  urging  the 
House  to  vote  to  impeach  the  President  so 
that  a  full  public  hearing  on  the  facts  may 
be  had  In  conformity  with  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Constitution,  and  be  It 
further 

Reserved  that  the  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  Association  be  authorteed  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  publicize  and  Implement  the 
foregoing  statement  of  principles  and  resolu- 
tion. 

Submitted  January  16,  1974. 

STAiTDAROa 

The  precedents  for  defining  the  cor^ti- 
tutlonal  standards  for  the  removal  of 
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the  President  under  article  n.  section  4 
for  "bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  are  very  few.  The  phrase 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was 
first  referred  to  In  the  trial  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  in  1388.  This  was  not  used  as 
a  definition  of  any  statutory  crime  since 
history  Indicates  that  misdemeanors  did 
not  exist  as  crimes  in  England  imtU  well 
into  the  16th  Century. 

In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  65,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  indicates  that  impeach- 
ment was  a  method  to  reach  the  "mis- 
conduct of  public  men"  and  "abuse  or 
violation  of  some  public  trust." 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  51,  James 
Madison  indicates  tliat  impeachment 
was  the  ultimate  check  by  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  Executive. 

My  research  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  records  indicates  that  im- 
peachment vas  not  to  be  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  is  borne  out  by  article  I 
section  3(7)  of  the  Constitution  which 
states  that  there  shall  be  no  punishment 
other  than  removal  from  office.  It  also 
seems  true,  however,  that  impeachment 
is  a  far  more  severe  action  than  the  par- 
hamentary  "vote  of  no  confidence"  since 
we  hold  elections  only  every  4  years  and 
such  a  removal  from  office  can  prevent 
the  electorate  from  expressing  its  will 
for  a  lengthy  period  of  time.  (See  But- 
ler's remark  in  the  Convention,  May  30. 
1  M  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Feder- 
al Convention  of  1787,  34  (1911)). 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  at 
work  defining  standards  for  presentation 
to  the  full  House  and  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  staff  is 
supposed  to  report  on  this  subject  today. 
I  have  been  working  for  months  with  the 
House  leadership,  as  a  member  of  the 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee,  to  estab- 
lish that  the  House  would  provide  ade- 
quate staff  and  powers  for  this  inquiry. 
This  first  meant  approving  sufficient 
funds  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  be- 
gin this  inquiry.  Then  we  proceeded  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  803  to  grant  the 
subpena  power  necessary  to  the  com- 
mittee so  it  can  require  the  production 
of  evidence.  It  is  essential  that  the  com- 
mittee have  the  necessary  funding  and 
investigative  power  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
full  Inquiry  before  any  final  decision  Is 
made. 

CATHEHINQ     OF     EVIDENCE 

As  a  former  U.S.  attorney  who  has  had 
experience  with  grand  Jury  proceedings,  I 
have  Informally  discussed  the  gathering 
of  evidence  and  establishment  of  stand- 
ards with  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  stressed  timt  grand  jury 
procedures  can  be  used  ae  guidelines  but 
not  as  binding  precedents  in  this  matter. 
I  have  also  advocated  that  this  matter  be 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  my  experience  with  similar  proc- 
esses—such as  grand  jury  inquiries— It 
seems  clear  that  the  amount  of  time  nec- 
essary to  complete  a  full  and  fair  Inquiry 
will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  co- 
operation the  House  of  Representatives 
receives  from  the  President  and  other 
witnesses  whose  verbal  statements,  writ- 
ten documentation,  and  recorded  evi- 
dence are  essential  to  a  proper  decision  In 
the  case.  If  the  President  and  his  staff  co- 
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operate  fully  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  inquiry  by  the  House  can  be  con- 
cluded expeditiously.  If  the  President 
does  not  supply  documents  and  other 
possible  evidence,  the  investigation  by 
the  House  will  take  much  longer. 

Current  reports  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee indicate  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  proceed  &s  rapidly  as  fairness 
to  the  pubUc  and  justice  to  all  potential 
defendants  will  allow. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  date  con- 
sistent with  such  fairness  and  justice.  I 
am  prepared  to  do  my  part  to  see  proper 
standards  are  developed  and  the  evidence 
promptly  produced.  These  steps  are  es- 
sential so  that  each  of  us  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  wiU 
be  able  to  fulfill  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  manner  that  will  sus- 
tain and  improve  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
ttie  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  for  an  extremely  fair  and 
judkious  statement  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter, and  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  views. 

I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
tiiere  is  no  man  on  the  floor  who  has  a 
better  background,  both  before  and  since 
he  came  to  the  House,  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  (Mr.  Adajis),  to 
consider  this  matter  in  depth  and  with 
thoughtfulness. 

I  particularly  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  understanding — and  I  hes- 
itate to  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
gentleman — but  I  am  really  taking 
thoughts  from  his  words  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  is  a  process  that  is  not 
only  judicial  in  nature,  but  is  also  a  pub- 
lic question.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the 
bar  of  his  area  to  consider  this  subject 
as  a  public  question  because  the  facts  do 
belong  to  the  pubUc. 

The  determination  with  respect  to  im- 
peachment is  both  judicial  and  public, 
and  his  inquiry  as  to  the  views  of  his 
district  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  con- 
sonant with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings pending  before  us.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  a  real  service  in  pre- 
senting these  views  to  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 
The  gentleman  Is  a  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate his  opinion  on  this.  I  think  all  of  us 
in  the  House  face  many  dlfflcult  days  on 
this  matter.  I  believe  we  should  all  do 
what  we  can  do  to  contribute  toward 
making  the  process  work  in  a  proper 
fashion. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyomhig.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  would  like  to  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  has  said  regarding  the  judi- 
cial wisdom  and  professional  restraint 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  has  approached  this 
difficult  problem.  We  all  recognize  the 
judicial  tone  of  the  process  that  should 
be  applied  to  this  subject  matter. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  contrast  to  this  calm  profession- 
alism the  shabbiness  of  what  I  find  in 
the  headlines  of  today's  Washington 
Star-News  where  we  of  the  House  are 
put  on  notice  and  duly  warned  that  Kis- 
singer will  quit  if  Nixon  is  impeached. 

I  point  out  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
due  process  of  law,  the  coercive  rumor- 
mongering, in  such  matters,  and  compare 
it  all  to  the  professional  expertise  of  the 
paper  just  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


LIFTING  WAGE  ANb  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wage  and 
price  controls  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. Our  economic  climate  with  its 
surging  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
makes  us  question  whether  our  economic 
stabilization  program  has  been  effective. 

Stringent  wage  and  price  regulations 
have  only  added  to  a  bleak  economic 
picture.  Instead  of  controlling  inflation 
and  bolstering  our  economy,  these  con- 
trols fostered  inflation  while  at  the  samo 
time  creating  severe  shortages  in  prod- 
ucts ranging  from  copper  to  petrochemi- 
cals, from  wood  to  molasses. 

A  recent  2,300-member  survey  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
reports  that  over  90  percent  of  the  firms 
sampled  are  experiencing  unusual  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  materials  and  sup- 
plies. Over  60  percent  of  these  companies 
suffered  financlaJ  losses  because  of  con- 
trols. Every  firm  contacted  indicated 
that  wage  and  price  controls  had  harm- 
fully distorted  existing  operations.  Some 
of  the  major  damages  cited  include: 
shortages,  market  dislocations,  time- 
consuming  managerial  and  reporting 
activities,  production  slowdowns,  lost 
sales,  and  numerous  other  costly  effects. 

Reports  from  small  businesses  in  my 
own  region  of  southeastern  New  York 
State  only  support  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects wage  and  price  controls  have  had 
upon  industries  relying  on  petrochemi- 
cals, zinc,  polyvinyl  chloride,  neoprene, 
polyethylene  resins,  and  chlorine,  to 
mention  just  a  few. 

While  I  am  not  firmly  convinced  that 
the  simplistic  formula  of  supply  and  de- 
mand can  meet  all  of  oiu*  economic  needs, 
the  Ufting  of  the  economic  controls  ap- 
pears to  be  preferable. 


In  place  of  these  controls,  I  urge  a 
thorough  assessment  of  our  economic 
policy.  We  have.  In  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  the  organizationsil  capabilities, 
along  with  much  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation, to  undertake  such  an  ap- 
proach. With  an  exhaustive  long-range 
review  of  our  economic  policy  in  a  de- 
partmentally  interrelated  basis,  we 
could  develop  a  feasible  economic  plan, 
allowing  us  to  avert  the  dire  crises  that 
necessitate  the  imposition  of  controls. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  plea  for  the 
lifting  of  controls.  We  are  aU  too  familiar 
with  the  chaos  that  controls  have  created 
in  our  economy.  Let  us  return  to  a  free 
economy,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
reasonable,  realistic  plans  for  our  future 
economic  policy. 


SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  7-percent  sal- 
ary increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  Government  officials.  The 
budget  in  which  this  proposed  increase  is 
mcluded  is  a  budget  that  runs  to  over 
$300  bilhon — with  an  Incredible  deficit 
of  almost  $10  billion.  With  a  budget  such 
as  this  and  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  become  greater  with  each  passing 
day.  Congress  has  no  business  voting 
themselves  a  pay  increase  that  will 
amount  to  a  21 -percent  hike  over  3  years. 
This  pay  jump  far  exceeds  the  guidelines 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil guidelines  now  require  that  a  large 
company  obtain  Government  permission 
before  giving  workers  increase  of  more 
than  5  percent.  The  proposed  congres- 
sional pay  increase  would  go  far  beyond 
that  level — 7  percent  for  each  of  the  "next 
3  years. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ever 
to  fiU  the  vacuum  of  leadership  that  ex- 
ists on  Capitol  Hill  it  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative now  and  set  an  example  to  the 
American  people  by  rejecting  this  unnec- 
essarj'  and  inflationary'  pay  increase. 

Under  present  law,  the  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  the  budget  will  go  into 
effect  automatically  unless  Congress  for- 
mally disapproves  within  30  days.  Unfor- 
tvmately,  some  Members  of  the  House 
seem  intent  on  conducting  a  delaying  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  this  increase  to  a  vote. 
It  is  time  for  each  Member  to  stand  up 
and  be  coimted  on  this. 

I  have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to 
force  the  House  Members  to  go  on  record 
by  voting  up  or  down  on  this  pay  in- 
crease. I  have  also  sponsored  a  bill  that 
disapproves  of  the  increase  itself.  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  support  these  measures 
and  show  the  American  public  that  in 
these  economically  trying  times  their 
Representatives  in  the  House  can  act  re- 
sponsibly. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  TO  BENEFIT 
LITTLE  FROM  REVENUE  SHARXNQ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradsmas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  our  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  a  study  he  requested  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  use  of 
revenue  sharing  dollars  to  aid  the  elderly. 
In  response  to  Congressman  Pepper's 
request,  the  GAO  reviewed  spending  de- 
cisions made  by  250  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, ^hlch  had  $1,688  billion  avail- 
able through  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
from  the  GAO  report  that  local  units  of 
Government  allocated  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  their  revenue  sharing  dol- 
lars, a  total  of  only  $2.9  million,  to  pro- 
grams to  benefit  one  of  America's  most 
vulnerable  groups— the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  again  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  diligence  and  leadership  of 
my  distingiilshed  colleague  from  Florida. 
Clatjbb  Pepper  has  worked  for  years  for 
adequate  nutrition  and  other  basic  ne- 
cessities for  America's  senior  citizens 
The  GAO  study  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  described  In  his  excellent  testimony 
before  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee on  a  bm  (H.R.  11105)  to  extend  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 

This  program,  of  which  he  is  an  orig- 
inal sponsor,  provides  hot  meals  daily 
to  over  200,000  older  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Mr.  Pepper's  per- 
mission, I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  extract  from  his  testimony  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  GAO  letter 
to  which  he  refers: 

EXTBACT  PKOM  TltSTIMONT  OF  THE  HOKORABLI 

CLAUD!  Pepper  on  H.R.  U105.  Extension 
or  THK  NUTEinON  Phocbam  j-o»  thk 
ELDBULT,  PEBaUART  14,  1974 


and  exclusively  for  tUe  benefit  of  the  elderly. 
These  authorizations  totalled  about  $2.0  mil- 
lion, or  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  funds  authorized  for  expenditures  by 
the  218  government*.  Expenditures  ranged 
rrom  a  low  of  $1,000  appropriated  by 
Brighton,  Vermont,  for  operating  and  main- 
taining a  senior  citizens  center  to  a  high  of 
$785,716  appropriated  by  Pima  County  Ari- 
zona, for  purchasing  a  nursing  home  used 
prlmarUy  for  care  of  the  indigent  elderly 

Mr.  Clialrman.  I  submit  this  report  dated 
February  13,  1974.  for  the  record.  It  confirms 
my  strong  belief  that  we  must  continue  and 
immediately  expand  oi.r  Federal  commitment 
!^K,  «>ferly.  It  Justifies  my  plea  to  your 
subcommittee  to  giv«  earnest  consideration 
to  Increasing  the  authorizations  I  have  out- 
let th^'n^.'l^  ^"  °^  '^^  '^^''^'  Americans 
Act,  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 


The  Increases  in  authorization  to  $150  mU- 
llon  for  1975.  $200  million  for  1976,  and  $250 
mUlion  for  1977  are  sound  and  Imperative 
also  to  Tlew  of  a  report  I  have  Just  received 
from  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  Informing  dm  of  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  which  have  been  allocated 
^dert^"^*^"^**    designed    to    benefit    the 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  my  request,  the  Comp- 
troUer selected  360  local  governments  prl- 
marUy on  the  basis  of  doUar  significance  and 
geographical  dispersion.  The  selection  In- 
cluded the  50  cities  and  the  50  counties  that 
received  the  largest  amounts  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  for  calendar  year  1972.  These  250 
governments  received  about  $1,858  billion 
through  June  30,  1974,  or  about  38  percent  of 
the  approximately  $4.4  bUllon  distributed  to 
an  local  governments.  Including  Interest 
earnings  on  the  revenue  sharSig  funds 
through  June  30,  1973,  about  $1,688  bUllon 
was  avauable  for  use  by  the  250  governments. 
The  necessary  legal  and  procedural  steps 
were  takea  by  218  of  the  governments  to  aS- 
thorlz©  the  e.xpendltui*  of  $1,374  bUllon  <rf 
these  funds.  The  remaining  33  government. 
t^  funcu"  "^'  expenditure  of  any  of 

Of  the  218  governments,  28  authorized  the 
expendttuw  of  part  of  their  revenue  shartnK 
funds   In  programs  or  activities  speclficaUy 


Comptroller  Gekeeal  of  the  ' 

tJNrxED  States, 
Washington,  DX:.,  February  13   1974 
Hon.  Clacde  Pepper,  -^j,  -"^/a. 

Houap  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  ycut  November  14,  1973 

tVZ!T'^^^^^  ^^"'*  *^  ^^P°^  °n  the  Extent 
to  Which  general  revenue  sharing  funds  are 

exclusively  designed  tc  benefit  the  elderly 

we  hff  ^."""^  '''"'■  *"^^'  ^  analyzed  data 
^^e  had  gathered  as  of  June  30,  1973,  on  the 

l^^ail'/''^""*"  '^^""«  ^""'^^  ^y  250  selected 
c^rX      '"^""f^-  -'^*bo»eh  we  did  not  spe- 

hL   «!  250  eovernmenta  exclusively  for  the 

the  tvn.°<f  T  '"'"'■'^-  ^'^  ""^  '^t^^  'lata  on 
n.Jir\l^''°^^'^  ""^  activities  being  fi- 
w  f^  J''""'"  °^  P»«l*lly  ^Ith  revenuelhar- 
^V^T-  ^"'""^'^S'y-  ^e  believe  that  froL 
ra  f  f  ..  'l"  ^""^  °'***'  *  reasonably  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
governments  had  allocated  the  f S  to  p^ 
gram.s  specifically  Intended  to  assist  ^^^. 

e,P^  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (Public  Law  92- 

fr.l  ^"^li^^^  "^  ''''  *3trlbmion  Of  ijjr?^ 
imately  $30.2  billion  to  State  and  local  eov- 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  made  initial  parents  und^ 

l9?2^nH''^''^^i'."'^«  program  m  Decemb^ 
1972  and  had  distributed  about  $6.6  bUllon 

Klf^of  Po',  ^W^''-  '°  ^^«  ^°  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  about  38,000  units 

fhirrt  "^  government.  Approximately  one- 
sZt.LJ'V'"^'  '■**  distributed  to  the 
States  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  local 
governments.  ""^ 

One  of  the  objectives  of  revenue  sharing  is 

^ex^bm tv'  in'^'^^'^^i'*^'  governments  With 
fhf  ^nf ^  m  using  the  funds.  Accordingly, 
the  act  provides  only  general  guidance  as  to 

r^T,.,T^"M°'"^'"*"*''  *="^  "^  tl^e  funds  by 
requh-ing  them  to  be  spent  within  a  specified! 
but  quite  extensive,  list  of  priority  areas 
The  priority  areas  are:  maintenance  and  op- 
eratlng  expenses  for  public  safety,  environ- 
mental  protection,  public  transportation, 
health,  recreation,  libraries,  social  services  for 
the  poor  or  aged,  and  financial  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  a  local  government  may 
use  the  funds  for  any  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary capital  expenditure. 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS    INCLUDEO    IN    AWALTSI3 

We  selected  the  250  governments  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  Significance  and  geo- 
graphical dispersion.  Tbe  selection  Included 
the  50  cities  and  the  50  oountles  that  received 
the  largest  amounts  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  calendar  year  1972.  The  250  governmenU 
received  about  $1,658  blUlon  through  June  30 
1973,  or  about  38  percent  of  the  approximate 
$4.4  bUllon  distributed  to  all  local  govern- 
ments. .  " 
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rums  trsED  TO  assist  th«  eldeelt 
Including  Interest  earnings  on  the  revenue 
V^^^^JT"^  through  June  30,  1973,  about 
$1,688  bUllon  was  available  for  use  by  the 
250  governments.  The  necessary  legal  and 
procedural  steps  were  taken  by  218  of  the 
governments  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$1,374  billion  of  these  funds.  The  remaUiinB 
32  governments  did  not  authorize  the  ex 
penditure  of  any  of  the  funds. 

Of  the  218  governments,  28  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  part  of  their  revenue  sharlac 
funds  in  programs  or  activities  speciflcallv 
and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  elder'/ 
These  authorizations  totaled  about  $2  9  mi' ' 
Hon.  or  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  funds  authorized  for  expenditure  bv  the 
213  governments. 

E.xpendltures  designated  to  benefit  the  e'- 
derly  ranged  from  a  low  of  $1,000  appronr'- 
ated  by  Brighton,  Vermont,  for  operating  and 
maintaining  a  senior  citizens  center  to  a  hleh 
of  $785,716  appropriated  by  Pima  county 
Arizona,  for  purchasing  a  nursing  home  us«^' 
primarily  for  care  of  the  hidlgent  elderlv 
Pima  county  had  obtained  the  nursing  home 
under  a  lease-purchase  arrangement  and 
used  revenue  sharing  funds  to  exercise  the 
purchase  option. 

The  other  26  governments  were  financlns 
a  variety  of  programs  for  the  elderly  Tiie 
more  significant  programs  included  the  fol- 
lowiiig : 

Jersey  City  appropriated  $400,000  to  fi- 
nance a  public  transportation  discount  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens. 

Sacramento  county  appropriated  $104  254 
to  finance  a  project  being  undertaken  by  the 
Sacramento  County  Legal  Aid  Society  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  to  the  elderly. 

Jefferson  county.  Alabama,  authorized  use 
of  $45,000  in  revenue  sharing  funds  recelve<l 
through  June  30,  1973,  to  add  an  83-bed  wing 
to  the  county  nursing  home  for  the  Indigent 
aged.  An  additional  $150,000  was  to  be  used 
to  acquire  equipment  for  the  new  wing 

Kansas  City  earmarlBed  $100,000  for  s 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  that  was 
expected  to  provide  food  for  600  persons 
a  day. 

Clark  County.  Nevada,  appropriated  $125.- 
000  to  acquire  a  building  for  use  as  a  senior 
citizens  center.  The  center  will  provide 
hobby,  recreational,  and  Bocial  activities  An 
additional  $25,000  was  earmarked  for  reno- 
vating the  building.  ThU  project  was  being 
Jointly  undertaken  with  Las  Vegas,  which 
was  participating  In  the  Initial  capital  costs 
and  wlU  be  responsible  for  operating  the 
ecu  wcr. 

LIMrrATIONS  ON  DATA 

The  data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  se- 
lected governments  used  revenue  sharing 
funds  to  assist  the  elderly  was  obtained  pri- 
marily from  governments'  financial  records 
and  therefore  represents  the  direct  uses  of 
the  funds.  Because  of  the  Inherent  nature 
of  the  Revenue  Sharing  program,  the  actual 
results  or  effects  of  the  funds  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  uses  Indicated  by  financial 
records. 

When  a  recipient  government  uses  revenue 
sharing  to  wholly  or  partially  finance  a  pro- 
gram, which  was  previously  financed  or 
which  would  have  been  financed  from  its  own 
resources,  other  uses  may  be  made  of  Its  own 
freed  resources.  Freed  local  funds  may  be 
used  for  such  things  as  tax  reductions.  In- 
creasing the  level  of  funding  for  other  pro- 
grams, reducing  the  amount  of  outstanding 
debt,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  such  factors  as  changing 
amounts  of  revenxie  available  to  a  govern- 
ment from  Its  own  soun;es  and  changing 
budgetary  priorities,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  Impossible  In  some  Juris- 
dictions, to  objectively  Identify  the  actual 
results  or  effects  of  revenue  sharing.  AccOTd- 
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mgly,  m  considering  the  Information  pre- 
sented m  this  report,  you  should  lae  aware 
that  the  actual  effect  the  revenue  sharing 
program  may  have  on  the  local  governments' 
assistance  programs  for  the  elderly  could  be 
different  from  that  Indicated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  do  not  plan  to  make  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  report  unless  you  agree  or  pub- 
Ucly  announce  Its  contents. 

We  trust  the  above  Information  Is  respon- 
sive to  yo\ir  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  Keller, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  SENATE  TO 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  toe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  on  February  5  and  6  the  Senate 
failed  to  end  the  lengthy  debate  on  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  Consequently,  the  Senate  was 
not  able  to  vote  on  the  resolution  imder 
which  the  Senate  would  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion.' 

More  than  25  yeare  ago — on  December 
9, 1948 — the  United  Natic«is  General  As- 
sembly adopted  unanimously  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  The  convention  defines 
genocide  as  the  destruction,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious groups.  The  Assembly  adopted  the 
convention  In  response  to  the  Nazi  atroc- 
ities of  World  War  II  in  which  6  million 
Jews  were  put  to  death  in  concentration 
camps.  On  June  16,  1949,  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  urged  the  Senate  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
which,  he  said,  "will  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  take 
effective  action  on  its  part  to  contribute 
to  the  establistunent  of  principles  of  law 
and  justice."  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  however,  did  not  report 
the  convention  to  the  Senate  until  very 
recently. 

Seventy-eight  nations  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  has  stated  that — 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  Oenoclde  Convention  .  .  .  In- 
stead we  may  well  be  the  last. 

Opponents  of  the  convention  have  pre- 
sented arguments  which  have  been  re- 
futed by  Senators  Pkoxmirs,  Chttkch, 
Javits,  and  others  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate. The  most  serious  concern  of  the  op- 
ponents— that  U.S.  citizens  would  be 
tried  In  another  country — should  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  reservation  which 
we  would  attach  to  our  ratification  stat- 
ing Umt  the  United  States  would  preserve 
the  right  to  try  its  own  citizens  In  its  own 
tribunals  on  the  charge  of  genocide,  even 

*  See  CoMcazssioMAL  Rxcoib:  January  38. 
W4.  964-B74;  FehruMy  4.  1974.  1927-1044: 
f^bruary  6.  1974.  217«-ai89,  2303-2209;  and 
February  6,  1974,  2334-2339,  2345. 
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though  the  alleged  act  occmTed  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  78  nations  which  have  ratified  the 
convention  have  found  it  acceptable  in 
terms  of  their  own  laws  and  judicial  sys- 
tems. These  states-parties  include  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  India, 
Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  convention  is  satisfactory  to 
these  states  that  have  judicial  systems 
we  respect.  The  convention  is  compatible 
with  our  own  judicial  system  as  well. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Regrettably,  the  practice  of 
genocide  is  not  simply  a  phenomena  of 
the  past.  Several  genocidal  conflicts  have 
occurred  since  World  War  II.  During  the 
Bangladesh  crisis  of  1971,  the  Pakistan 
Army  slaughtered  several  hundred  thou- 
sand innocent  civihans.  Persons  of  the 
Hindu  faith  were  singled  out  especially 
for  victimization.  In  Burundi  in  1972.  the 
Government  and  its  supporters  mas- 
sacred up  to  250.000  Hutu  tribesmen. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  convention 
would  help  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
convention  and  discourage  those  govern- 
ments who  might  be  tempted  to  commit 
genocide.  The  United  States  cannot  be 
persuasive  in  urging  other  governments 
to  respect  the  terms  of  a  convention 
which  we  have  failed  to  ratify. 

Failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  delayed  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  many  other  human  rights  treaties. 
There  are,  in  fact,  more  than  20  human 
rights  treaties  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  specialized  agencies  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
United  States  is  a  party  to  only  three  of 
them:  the  protocol  relating  to  the  status 
of  refugees;  the  Slavery  Convention;  and 
the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  in- 
stitutions and  practices  similar  to 
slavery. 

For  instance,  we  have  not  ratified  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. There  are  about  75  states-parties 
to  that  convention  which  came  Into  force 
In  1969.  A  committee  responsible  for  ob- 
serving the  application  of  the  convention 
has  been  functioning  for  several  years. 

The  United  States,  through  its  failure 
to  become  a  party  to  all  but  three  of  the 
human  rights  treaties,  has  become  in- 
creasingly isolated  from  the  development 
of  international  human  rights  law.  This 
failure  impairs  both  our  participation  In 
the  United  Nations  work  in  human 
rights,  and  our  bilateral  efforts  to  per- 
suade governments  to  respect  interna- 
tional human  rights  standards. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  these  conventions 
can  easily  be  interpreted  by  other  gov- 
ernments as  meaning  that  human  rights 
are  solely  matters  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  has 
ratified  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rl^tjs  which  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  emigration.  We  would 
be  in  a  more  effective  position  to  influ- 
ence the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  that 
right  were  we  a  state-party  to  that  con- 
vention.    Our     ratification,    moreover. 


would  entitle  the  United  States  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Human  Rights  Committee 
which  will  be  established  to  enforce  that 
convention. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  means  that  we 
have  yet  to  accept  international  legal  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  most  heinous  of  hu- 
man rights  violations.  It  jeopardizes  U.S. 
leadership  and  influence  in  the  field  of 
international  human  rights. 

In  1949,  President  Truman  urged  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  convention  and  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  as  "a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  democratic  progress."  I 
appeal  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  reaf&rm  America's  symbol 
by  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  rat- 
ification of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


A   CUNNING   CASTRO— WHO   NEEDS 
HIM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  we  see  the  everlasting  do-good- 
ers, world -shapers,  and  intellectual  non- 
realists  clamoring  for  the  recognition  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States.  I  fail  to  grasp 
the  reasoning  behind  such  a  move. 

Castro,  the  petty,  boasting  puppet  of 
communism  has  spewed  his  hate  over 
Cuba  and  our  other  neighbors  to  the 
south  for  some  15  years.  His  tyranny  has 
driven  thousands  from  Cuba — ^many  to 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  Still  he  has 
failed  in  his  grandiose  effort  and  must  be 
supported  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  tune  of 
$11 2  million  each  day.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  Russia  would  prefer  we  recognize 
Mr.  Castro's  regime  so  that  we  could  lift 
some  of  their  load  and  add  it  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  American  taxpayers — a  bur- 
den that  Is  already  too  heavy  and  cer- 
tainly too  heavy  to  include  support  of 
Mr.  Castro. 

The  Department  of  State  assures  me 
that  our  policy  of  not  recognizing  Cuba 
stems  from  very  real  behavior  on  the  part 
of  Cuba.  I  quote  the  Departm.ent  of  State 
as  follows: 

llie  policy  of  the  United  States  of  isolat- 
ing Cuba  economically  and  diplomatically 
has  been  responsive  to  Cuba's  own  atltude 
and  behavior.  It  was  Cuba's  support  of  sub- 
versive and  Insurrectional  movements  In 
LAtln  America  which  led  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Including 
the  United  States,  to  develop  a  body  of  de- 
cisions and  recomendatlons  banning  diplo- 
matic, economic  and  consular  ties  with  Cuba 
untU  such  time  as  the  Organization  deter- 
mined that  Cuba  was  no  longer  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemlspbere. 

In  an  era  when  the  United  States  has  ac- 
tively sought  to  ameliorate  world  tensions, 
Cuban  behavior  has  remained  relatively  stat- 
ic. Cuba  has  not  abandoned  Its  practice  of 
Intervening  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
nor  has  It  modified  Its  cloae  mUltary  ties  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuban  leaders  continue  on 
numerous  occasions  to  express  their  deep 
hostility  to  the  United  States.  pro<ound  dis- 
interest in  nornuabslng  tbelr  rdatloos  with 
us,  and  oontompt  for  the  Organlntlmi  oC 
American  States. 
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On  February  11,  1974,  the  U.S.  News  it 
World  Report  Included  an  editorial, 
"Castro— Who  Needs  Him?"  by  Howard 
Fleiger.  He  reasons  that  recognition 
should  be  withheld  for  several  reasons, 
one  being  the  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  American-owned  property  which  Cas- 
tro "stole  when  he  and  his  little  band 
of  conspirators  seized  power  In  Cuba." 
Another  important  point  Mr.  Fleiger 
makes  in  his  editorial  Is  the  unfairness 
of  pulling  back  our  sugar  market  from 
the  countries  that  are  now  producing  it 
for  us  to  give  it  back  to  Cuba.  Other 
points  he  makes: 

What  about  anti-American  subversion? 
Castro  hasn't  had  much  luck  spreading  it 
among  his  neighbors,  true,  but  he's  dedi- 
cated to  that  goal.  He  wants  to  get  "Yankee 
go  home"  foment  boUlng  all  through  this 
hemlqjhere,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

Added  up.  Fidel  Castro  stlU  doesn't  strike 
one  as  the  sort  of  person  the  U.S.  ought  to 
forgive  and  offer  a  helping  hand. 

In  practical  terms  there  Is  also  this:  Soviet 
Russia  u  keeping  Castro  afloat — and  it  is 
costing  the  Kremlin  1.5  mlllldn  doUars  every 
day  of  the  year. 

That's  a  lot  of  money.  The  Russians  would 
like  nothing  better  than  for  the  0.S.  to  pick 
up  part — or  aU — of  that  tab  for  maintain- 
ing a  Communist  Cuba. 

Castro  Is  the  longest-lived  failure  In  today's 
world.  If  ever  there  was  a  vivid  display  of  how 
his  brand  of  Communism  ruins  a  good  thing. 
It  Is  on  exhibition  right  there  In  Cuba. 

To  be  realistic:  Castro  needs  the  U.S.  a  lot 
more  than  the  XJB.  needs  Castro. 

Let  him  wait  'tu  Havana  freezes  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cunning  Mr.  Castro 
would  surely  be  grinning  as  he  took  a 
handout  from  Uncle  Sam— then  used  it 
to  further  nnance  his  foothold  of  com- 
munism in  his  depraved  drive  to  over- 
throw capitalism — which  Is  to  say  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fleiger. 
Who  needs  him? 


HEARINa  ON  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICA- 
TION PROGRAMS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has 
scheduled  an  oversight  hearing  mi  the 
subject  of  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974,  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
The  scheduled  witnesses  for  this  hearing 
are  Norman  A.  Carlson,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  Dr.  Martin  Q. 
Groder,  Program  Development  Coordi- 
nator and  Warden-Designate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Center  for  Correctional  Research- 
formerly  called  the  Federal  Center  for 
Behavioral  Research— which  is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  Butner,  N.C.,  later  this 
year. 

The  subject  of  Federal  Involvement  in 
the  modification  of  an  Individual's  per- 
sonal behavior  patterns  raises  serious 
legal  and  etWcal  problems.  This  topic 


has  been  of  concern  to  our  subcommittee 
for  quite  some  time.  In  1973,  members  of 
the  subcommittee  conducted  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  START— special  treatment 
and     rehabilitative     training — program 
conducted   by   the   Federal   Bureau   of 
Prisons  at  the  Medical  Center  for  Federal 
PrisOTiers  in  Springfield,  Mo.  We  were 
not  pleased  with  what  we  saw.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Bureau  of  Prisons  announced 
2  weeks  ago  that  it  was  discontinuing  the 
START  program  for  "economic  reasons." 
One  week  ago  the  Federal  Government 
took  another  highly  significant  step  with 
respect   to   behavior   modification   pro- 
grams. On  February  14.  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment   Assistance    Administration    an- 
nounced it  would  no  longer  permit  the 
use  of  LEAA  funds  for  medical  research, 
behavior  modification  and  chemotherapy 
programs. 

In  spite  of  these  welcome  recent  steps 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  great 
number  of  unanswered  questions  remain 
m  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans  for  the  Correctional 
Research  Center  In  Butner.  Rumors 
abound  in  the  prisons,  and  on  the  out- 
side, regarding  plans  for  experimental 
bram  surgery,  drug  experimentation, 
shock  treatments,  and  other  "Clockwork 
Orange"  type  programs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  rumors  are 
untrue  and  unfounded.  Additionally,  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  reasoned  study 
and  debate  which  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  place  of  the  penologist 
in  our  criminal  justice  system  and  the 
role,  if  any,  which  personal  behavior 
management  should  play  in  that  system 
The  testimony  of  Director  Carlson  and 
pr  Groder  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  continuing  oversight  of 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Pnsons.  We  expect  to  learn  where  be- 
havior modification  programs  still  exist 
in  the  Federal  prison  system  and  whether 
or  not  their  continuation  is  justified.  We 
shall  hear  testimony  on  the  research  pro- 
grams planned  for  the  new  research  cen- 
ter, and  on  the  safeguards  these  pro- 
grams will  contain  to  insure  that  inmates 
will  participate  only  pursuant  to  their 
own  informed  and  voluntary  consent 

Our  subcommittee  considers  the  issue 
of  behavior  modification  in  the  Nation's 
prisons  to  be  of  great  significance  and 
looks  forward  with  interest  to  receiving 
testimony  on  this  subject. 


I 
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EXTENSION  OF  PRESUMPTIVE  DIS- 
ABnUTY      PERIOD      UNDER      SSI 
THROUGH    DECEMBER    1974     FOR 
CERTAIN  DISABLED  RECTPIENTB 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Corman)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  myself,  legislation  which 
wUl  extend  through  December  1974  the 
period  during  which  certain  disabled  per- 
sons may  continue  to  receive  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  benefits  pending  the 
required  disability  determination.  This 
extension  has  been  suggested  by  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei 
fare  and  Is  necessary  to  allow  for  a^ 
orderly  and  equltaWe  transition  of  a^ 
proximately  300,000  disabled  APTD  re 
ciplents  to  the  new  supplemental  seen" 
nty  income — SSI — ^program, 
jnie  new  SSI  program  that  went  into 
effect  in  January  1974  has  increased  the 
amonut  of  cash  assistance  many  aged 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  were  receiv' 
ing  under  the  Federal/State  OAA   aB 
and  APTD  programs.   It  has  also  ex' 
tended  income  support  to  many  aged 
blmd,  and  disabled  who  were  ineligible 
for  benefits  under  the  existing  public  as- 
sistance program.  However,  there  were  a 
number  of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  re- 
cipients who  would  have  been  ineligible 
for  benefits  or  experienced  a  reduction 
in  cash  benefits  under  the  permanent 
provisions  of  the  SSI  program  enacted 

In  order  to  assure  that  no  one  would 
lose  benefits  under  SSI.  in  June  1973 
Congress  enacted  "grandfather"  provl- 
sions  under  which  all  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  on  State  OAA,  AB  and 
APTD  rolls,  as  of  December  1973,  ffould 
be  considered  to  meet  SSI  eligibility  re- 
quirements. To  assure  no  one  would  ex- 
perience a  reduction  in  benefits.  States 
were  required  to  supplement  Federal  SSI 
payments  up  to  benefit  payments  re- 
ceived by  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  re- 
cipients as  of  December  1973. 

In  December  1973,  the  "grandfather" 
provisions  enacted  In  June  were  modified 
so  that  disabled  persons  on  State  APTD 
rolls  would  be  automaticaUy  eligible  for 
SSI  benefits  only  tf  they  had  been  m 
the  State  disabled  rolls  for  at  least  1 
month  prior  to  July  1973.  Disabled  per- 
sons added  to  State  APTD  rolls  between 
June  and  December  1973  were  required 
to  be  reviewed  against  the  SSI  disability 
criteria  and  determined  to  meet  Federal 
disabUity    standards    before    payments 
would  be  provided  under  the  new  SSI 
program.  The  effect  of  this  modification 
has  been  to  require  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
individuals  among  the  1.3  million  dis- 
abled recipients  came  on  the  APTD  rolls 
after  June   1973,   and  then  determine 
which  of  these  300.000  or  more  individu- 
als meet  SSI  disability  standards. 
_^  The   December    modification   of   the 
"grandfather"  provisions  created  a  large 
administrative    task    which    obviously 
could  not  be  completed  by  the  time  SSI 
was  to  begin  operation  in  January.  As  a 
result,  disabled  persons  added  to  State 
rolls  between  July  and  December  1973 
are   currently  receiving  SSI  payments 
under  the  authority  of  a  presumptive  dis- 
ability payment  provision  whUe  waiting 
to  be  reviewed.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  is  required  because  pay- 
ments imder  the  presumptive  disability 
provision  cannot  be  continued  beyond 
March  1974,  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  Informed  us  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  complete  the 
required  eligibility  determination  proc- 
ess for  most  of  these  disabled  persons 
before  the  presumptive  disability  period 
ends. 
This  means  that  many  of  the  disabled 
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persons  who  came  onto  State  APTD  rolls 
between  July  and  December  1973  will 
stop  receiving  SSI  monthly  benefits  after 
March,  until  they  have  been  reviewed, 
unless  the  pr^umptive  disabiUty  period 
is  extended.  HEW  says  It  could  be  De- 
cember before  every  disabled  person  has 
been  reviewed  which  means  that  unless 
the  period  is  extended  many  needy  and 
deserving  disabled  individuals  could 
have  their  SSI  benefits  suspended  for  2, 
4,  6,  or  as  many  as  9  month.s — not  be- 
cause they  are  ineligible  for  benefits,  but 
simply  because  required  administrative 
procedures  have  not  been  completed. 

Tlie  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  through  December  1974 
the  period  dui-ing  which  a  disabled  per- 
son may  receive  SSI  benefits  while  wait- 
ing to  be  reviewed  according  to  Federal 
standards.  This  9-month  extension  is 
based  on  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's estimate  of  how  much  time  they 
need  to  complete  the  necessary  eligibility 
determination  requirement.  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  December 
modifications  in  the  "grandfather"  pro- 
visions, and  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  an 
Inequitable  and  harmful  interruption  of 
SSI  payments  for  many  disabled 
Americans. 


RESTORING  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS 
TO  SSI  RECIPIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  biU  which  would  guar- 
antee that  impoverished  £iged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons,  formerly  on  public  as- 
sistance, will  not  lose  food  stamp  benefits 
by  virtue  of  their  transfer  to  the  supple- 
mental security  Income — SSI — program. 

I  am  happy  that  37  of  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Wisconsin,  tlie  States  affect- 
ed by  the  loss  of  food  stamps  have  joined 
me  in  this  effort. 

In  New  York  alone.  40.000  elderly  and 
disabled  people,  who  were  transferred 
from  public  assistance  to  SSI,  have  lost 
their  eligibihty  for  food  stamps  without 
receiving  an  Increase  in  SSI  payments 
to  compensate  for  this  loss.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  people,  who  are  already 
living  at  bare  subsistence  levels,  have 
seen  their  incomes  reduced  even  further. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congiess  intended 
this  cruel  result.  The  "hold  harmless" 
provision  of  Public  Law  93-66  directed 
that  persons  formerly  receiving  public 
assistance  be  maintained  at  their  former 
benefit  levels  when  they  entered  the  SSI 
program.  This  took  place  In  States  which 
have  chosen  to  continue  to  issue  food 
stamps  to  SSI  recipients.  New  York,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  States  which  have 
cashed  out  by  ghing  recipients  the 
cash  bonus  value  of  food  stamps.  Instead 
01  the  stamps  themselves,  are  not  re- 
quired to  Include  this  bonus  value  In  their 
hold-harmless  payments.  Thus,  people 
01  these  States,  whom  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  protect,  have  lost  benefits. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  inequity  by 
requiring  cash-out  States  to  include  the 


bonus  value  of  food  stamps  in  pajinents 
to  all  people  transferred  to  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. It  will  not  affect  non-cash-out 
Statos,  nor  will  It  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  money.  It  will  simply  cor- 
rect an  omission  in  the  original  SSI  Act. 
Speedi'  action  on  this  bill  will  insure 
that  the  most  helpless  people  hi  New 
York  and  the  other  affected  States — the 
impoverished  elderly,  crippled,  and 
blind — do  not  suffer  because  ol  a  legis- 
lative oversight. 

The  cosponsors  are:  Representatives 
Abzcg,  Addabbo.  B.^dillo,  Bingham, 
Carey.  Chisholm.  Dctlski,  Oilman,  Gro- 
VEn,  IUnley,  Koch,  Murphy,  Peyser,  Po- 
DELL,  Rangel.  Reid,  Robison  and  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York;  Representatives  An- 
derson, Brown,  Burke,  Danielson,  Del- 
LUMS,  Edwarbs,  Hanna.  Hawkins,  Mc- 
Closkey,  Rees,  Roybal,  Sisk,  and  Stark 
of  California;  Representative  Reuss  of 
Wisconsin;  and  Representatives  Boland, 
Brinan,  H.\rrington,  Moakley  and 
Studds  of  Massachusetts. 

The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 
A  bill  to  make  It  clear  that  the  bonus  value 
of  food  stamps  is  to  be  Included  In  the 
"Uold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed  to  re- 
cipients of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  wnder  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that  re- 
cipients In  cash -out  States  do  not  suffer 
reductions  iu  the  benefit.s  they  actually 
receive 

Ce  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  ajid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 212(a)(3)  (B)(1)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"June  1973."  and  hiserttng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "together  with  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  In  such  State  for  Jan- 
uary 1972,  as  defined  in  section  401(b)(3) 
of  Public  Law  92-603,  for  which  such  Indi- 
vidual was  eligible,  or  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble had  he  applied.  In  December  1973.  if, 
for  such  month,  svich  Individual  resides  In 
a  State  which  provides  State  supplementary 
payments  (I)  of  the  type  described  In  sec- 
tion 1616(a)  of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  and 
(II)  the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  have  been  specifically  increased  so  as 
to  include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamns 
and". 

Sfc.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  anthorlzed  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  adjustment  of  an  Individual's 
monthly  supplemental  security  Income  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  any  Increase  to 
which  such  individual  may  be  entitled  under 
the  amendment  made  by  the  fir.st  section  of 
this  Act,  provided  that  such  adjustment  In 
monthly  payment,  together  with  the  remit- 
tance of  any  prior  unpaid  Increments  to 
which  such  Individual  may  be  entitled  under 
such  amendment,  shall  "be  made  no  later 
than  the  first  day  of  tne  first  month  begin- 
ning more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROTECTION  FOR  SUGAR  WORK- 
EPvS:  THE  EQUITABLE  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   FORD.   Mr.   Speaker,   nearly   40 


j-ears  ago  the  Congress  enacted  the  Sugar 
Act,  an  act  designed  to  solve  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  problems  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  Sugar  Act 
confers  upon  growers  two  major  sub- 
sidies— one  direct,  in  return  for  acreage 
and  other  restrictions;  the  other  indirect, 
in  the  form  of  import  quotas.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  major  subsidies,  the 
act  provides  foi  other  benefits  to  tha 
growers  such  as  crop  insurance  and 
capitahzaiion  of  acreage  allotments.  Ever 
since  this  act  became  law,  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  has  flom-ished  and  tha 
large  corporate  gi'owers  have  consistent- 
ly made  very  comfortable  annual  profits 
while  providing  the  American  consumer 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  To  tliis 
end  the  act  appears  to  have  worked  welL 
However,  there  is  one  part  of  the  Sugar 
Act  which  has  proven  to  be  entirely  in- 
adequate. That  is  the  part  which  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  workers — the  men 
and  women  who  toil  long  hours  in  the 
fields  to  produce  and  harvest  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets.  In  retui-n  for  massive 
Government  subsidies,  the  act  requires 
tliat  growers  fulfill  certain  minimal  con- 
ditions, including  not  employing  child 
labor,  abiding  by  acreage  quotas  set  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
most  importantly,  paying  sugarcane 
workers  a  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Labor,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  problems  of  agricultural 
workers  and  their  dependents,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  which  indicates 
that  sugarworkers  are  in  dire  need  of 
much  more  protection  than  the  present 
law  provides — protection  in  such  areas 
as  estabUsliing  wages,  housing,  and 
insurance. 

In  Colorado,  California,  Idaho,  Minne- 
sota and  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
thousands  of  migrant  workers  labor  from 
sunup  to  sunset  for  poverty  wages.  TsTJi- 
cally,  these  hardworking  people  leave 
these  States  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  in 
the  same  shameful  state  of  poverty  as 
when  they  arrived.  In  Louisiana,  sugar- 
workers  are  bound  to  the  plantation  by 
debt  just  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  Today  15,000 
fieldv.orkers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
work  for  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year,  a  wage  far  below  the  U.S. 
established  poverty  wage,  and  in  an  in- 
dustiy  totally  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  a  national  disgrace. 
In  Florida,  sugar  producers  pay  an  an- 
nual wage  so  low  that  U.S.  workers  will 
not  do  the  work  in  the  Florida  swamps 
for  the  wages  offered.  The  fact  is  tliat 
the  majority  of  the  Nation's  140.000  field 
sugarworkers  have  an  annual  income  so 
low  that,  were  they  not  under  the  pro- 
tective arm  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  provided  by  the  Sugar  Act, 
these  workers  would  be  eUgible  for  wel- 
fare payments  in  most  States. 

In  addition  to  low  wages,  there  are 

many  other  examples  of  injustice  toward 

and  neglect  of  the  field  sugarworkers: 

First,  housing  for  workers  is  most  often 

substandard  and  decrepit. 

Second,  domestic  workers  are  often  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  work  by  the 
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use  of  illegal  aliens  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  as  little  as  50  cents  an  hour. 

Third,  there  are  no  provisions  for  ac- 
cidents or  sickness. 

Fourth,  sugar  workers  are  at  times 
cheated  in  the  deductions  taken  from 
their  pay  for  the  cost  of  facilities  or  serv- 
ices provided  by  producers  or  crew  lead- 
ers and  labor  contractors. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  equitable  mechanism 
for  resolving  disputes  between  workers 
and  their  employers;  no  safegriards 
against  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  inequities  are 
hardly  what  President  Roosevelt  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  to  the  Congress  "that 
If  the  sugar  industry  is  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  quota  system,  then  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  employer." 

Therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  these 
terrible  inequities  suffered  by  our  sugar 
workers,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
equitable  benefits  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  am  joined  in  doing  so  by  Mr. 
Thoio'son  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  OUara, 
Mr.  CXat,  Mr.  Lehbian,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

The  equitable  benefits  amendments 
would,  in  summary,  modify  sections  301 
(c),  305,  306,  404.  406,  and  410  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  by  first, 
providing  additional  benefits  and  protec- 
tion for  sugar  workers  in  the  areas  of 
wages,  hoxising,  illegal  aliens,  deductions, 
health,  and  accident  insurance,  and  re- 
taliations; second,  establishing  hearing 
panels  represaitatlve  of  workers',  pro- 
ducers', and  public  interests;  third,  spe- 
cifying standards  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  use  in  determining  the 
annual  minimum  wage  rates;  fourth,  au- 
thorizing a  mechanism  for  settling  wage 
disputes  which  is  reflective  of  workers', 
producers',  and  public  interest;  fifth. 
establishing  a  standardized  accounting 
method  and  yearly  audit  of  sugar  pro- 
duction; and  sixth,  extending  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  right  of 
judicial  review  to  sugar  workers  and 
producers  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
of  payment  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Following  is  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  equitable  benefits 
amendments. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Amaltsis 
Section  301(c)(1)  would  revise  the  com- 
po6lUon  of  the  he*riiig  panels  and  would  pro- 
vide specific  guidelines  to  be  uaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum wages  for  workers  employed  on  the 
farm  in  the  production,  cultivation  or  har- 
vesting of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets. 

The  hearing  jwinels  womd  be  composed  of 
elected  representatives  of  sugar  workers  and 
producers  plus  the  appointment  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  Interest  drawn 
from  among  the  Federal  Administrative  Law 
Judges  attached  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  panels  would  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  written  find- 
ings of  fact  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  the  annual  wace 
rates.  ^ 

The  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
In  determining  wages  would  Include  a  cost 
of  living  and  agricultural  productivity  fac- 
tor; adjustment*  for  the  sporadic  and  sea- 
sonal nature  of  the  work;  the  extra  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  travel  and  living  away 
from  home;  wage  rates  comparable  to  other 
•grlculturai  and  manufacturing  operations 
Basic  to  these  guidelines  U  the  provi.so  that 


the  annual  wage  of  the  workers  shall  not  fall 
below  the  governmentally  established  stand- 
ard of  poverty. 

This  legislation  would  permit  siigar  work- 
ers to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living  and  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  productivity  in- 
creases. This  Is  only  fair  and  Just  since  the 
workers  share  In  the  responsibility  and  etfort 
to  create  an  ever-Increasing  agricultviral  effi- 
ciency. Piece  rate  oompensation  would  in- 
crease accordingly. 

HOUSING 

Section  301(c)(2)  would  require  that  pro- 
ducers furnishing  housing  or  causing  hous- 
ing to  be  furnished  must  provide  or  cause  to 
be  provided  facilities  which  meet  the  exist- 
ing Wagner-Peyser  Act  regulations  of  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department.  The  same  require- 
ments would  be  established  for  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  in  the  fields. 

Currently,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  regula- 
tions apply  to  thos«  producers  who  recruit 
workers  through  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice (U.S.E.S.).  But  if  a  producer  recruits 
workers  without  USES  aid  or  if  his  State  or 
locality  enforces  no  farm  labor  housing  codes, 
then  the  producers'  housing  for  workers  can 
be  as  decrepit  as  he  likes. 

The  Wagner-Peysar  Act  regulations  pro- 
vide that  where  local  or  state  housing  stand- 
ards are  more  stringent  than  the  minimum 
standards  specified  Jn  the  regulations,  the 
local  or  state  requirements  must  be  com- 
plied with.  Section  301(c)(2)  would  con- 
tinue this  provision  for  sugar  production, 
cultivation  or  harvesting. 

XLLZCAL    ALIENS 

Section  301(c)(3)  requires  that  the  pro- 
ducer determine  to  hU  knowledge  that  his 
employees  engaged  in  sugar  production,  cul- 
tivation or  harvesting  are  either  UJ3.  citizens 
or  aliens  legally  employed  in  the  U.S. 

Currently  some  1,000,000  aliens  who  en- 
tered the  U.S.  Ulegally  and/or  are  working 
Illegally  are  estimated  to  be  employed  in  the 
country.  Employers  face  no  penalties  now  for 
hiring  them.  These  workers  are  easily  ex- 
ploited since  one  call  to  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  results  In  their 
Jailing  and  expulsion  from  the  U.S.  They  are 
often  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  and 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  labor  conditions 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  legally-working  aliens. 
The  employment  of  illegals  in  sugar  pro- 
duction hurts  not  only  other  workers  but 
also  conscientious  employers  who  hire  only 
U.S.  citizens  and  legal  aliens. 

DEDTJCnONS 

Section  301(c)(4)  would  permit  only 
reasonable  charges  to  be  made  for  ftirnlah- 
Ing  workers'  board,  lodging  or  other  facilities 
or  services.  A  dispute  over  whether  the 
charges  are  reasonable  would  be  considered 
a  wage  dispute  and  be  resolved  by  the  proce- 
dure outlined  under  the  heading  "Disputes 
Settlement"  below. 

Numerous  complaints  exist  that  sugar 
workers  are  cheated  In  the  deductions  taken 
from  their  pay  for  the  cost  of  facilities  or 
services  provided  by  producers  or  crew  leaders 
and  labor  contractors.  In  fact,  some  workers 
argue  that  requiring  deduction*  to  reflect 
reasonable  costa  is  more  Important  than 
Increasing  wages  ijecause  they  often  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  wage  increases. 

EETAUATION 

Section  301(c)(6)  forbids  the  discharge 
or  any  other  discrimination  against  an  em- 
ployee because  he  was  involved  in  the  filing 
of  a  complaint  under  these  Amendments, 
testified  in  a  dispute  or  sen-ed  on  a  commit- 
tee to  adjudicate  disputes  iinder  these 
Amendments. 

Sugar  workers  are  ao  poverty-stricken  that 
fear  of  losing  work  le  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  their  seeking  their  rights.  They  have  been 
easily  intimidated  in  the  past  against  as- 
serting the  few  rights  they  do  possess. 
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INSnaANCE 

Section  301(c)(6)  would  provide  com- 
prehensive  health  and  accident  insurance 
coverage.  At  the  present  time  sugar  worken 
ere  completely  without  these  normal  fringe 
benefits  which  workers  in  non-suljsidized  in. 
dustries  receive. 

PENALTIES 

Certain  language  in  the  currently  exlstlnff 
Section  301(c)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  li 
dropped.  As  a  result,  the  penalty  for  violat 
ing  the  requirements  of  Section  301(c)  as 
prescribed  by  the  Amendments,  would'  be 
the  forfeiture  of  sugar  payments. 

DISPUTES    SETTLEMENT 

Section  305(a),  as  amended,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize 
farmworkers  organizations  and  represents- 
tlve  groups  in  carrying  out  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

An  additional  Subsection  (b)  to  Section 
305  would  require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
in  each  locality  a  panel  composed  of  equal 
representatives  of  sugar  producers,  field- 
workers  and  the  general  public  to  consider 
any  dispute  between  a  producer  and  a  worker 
concerning  wages  or  conditions  of  work.  The 
conditions  include  the  reasonable  cost  of 
board,  lodging  or  other  faculties  or  services 
which  the  producer  provides  or  causes  to 
be  provided.  The  panel  shall  resolve  these 
disputes  in  an  Impartial  manner.  The  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's review  within  20  days  after  they 
have  been  made. 

Currently,  there  is  no  fair  and  unpreju- 
diced way  for  fieldworkers  to  have  their  dis- 
putes with  a  grower  over  wages  or  deduc- 
tions resolved.  Their  complaints  are  con- 
sidered by  the  local  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  Committee, 
which  according  to  Department  regulations, 
is  composed  solely  of  growers. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Section  306,  ay  amended,  would  provide 
that  the  final  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  tbe  conditions  of  pay- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  Judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  AdnUnlstrative  Procedure 
Act.  Under  the  present  Section  404  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  Jurisdiction  has  beefi 
found  to  review  regulations  when  their  c<hi- 
stltutionality  is  questioned.  The  burden, 
however,  of  arguing  for  jurisdiction  would 
be  alleviated  by  the  revision  of  Section  40* 
(Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts)  and  by  the  pro- 
vision in  Section  306  (Finality  of  Determina- 
tion) for  judicial  review. 

REPOSTINO   PBOCEDURES 

Section  410,  as  modUled,  would  establish  a 
a  standard  accounting  method  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  by  producers  and  proces- 
sors in  recording  income  and  expenses  and 
would  provide  tor  a  yearly  audit  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  50%  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  each  producing  area.  Such  proce- 
dures are  essential  to  Insure  accurate  fact 
bases  for  determining  sugar  prices  and  wage 
rates. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY 
CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Conference  which 
took  place  in  Washington  last  week  was 
a  notable  step  toward  cooperative  in- 
ternational solutions  of  one  of  the  most 
important  needs  of  our  time:  The  need 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
for  adequate  supplier  of  energy  at  rea- 
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sonable  prices  in  an  era  of  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  United  States  has  been  better  off 
tlaan  most  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  energy  self-suflBciency. 
But  we  recognize  that  the  interests  of  all 
are  better  served  by  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach rather  than  by  go-it-alone  or 
confrontation  tactics  that  would  cause 
conflict  on  the  international  scene. 

Failure  to  deal  with  international  ener- 
gy problems  in  a  cooperative  way  could 
add  to  dangerous  inflationary  pressures 
and  threaten  global  economic  depression. 
A  cooperative  framework  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

I  welcome  the  U.S.  Government's  initi- 
atives in  behalf  of  cooperative  multina- 
tion  action  to  meet  the  energy  crisis.  I 
wish  these  initiatives  had  been  taken 
earlier.  If  they  had,  they  might  possibly 
have  saved  us  from  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  faced  with  today. 

The  communique  issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference contains  many  paragraphs. 
Without  endorsing  every  word.  I  welcome 
its  overall  theme  of  cooperative  ap- 
proaches to  deal  with  the  energy  chal- 
lenge. I  believe  this  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  House. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  simple  House  resolution 
commending  our  Government's  initia- 
tive in  seeking  cooperative  solutions  to 
international  energy  problems  and  sup- 
porting the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  com- 
mimique,  which  is  attached. 

Washington  Energy   CoNFEnENCE 

SUMIOARY    STATEMENT 

1.  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Ireland.  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, The  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  met  in  Wash- 
ington from  Feb.  11  to  13,  1974.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  was  represented  as  such  by 
the  president  of  the  council  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  commission.  Finance  ministers, 
ministers  with  responsibility  for  energy  af- 
fairs, economic  afiTairs  and  science  and  tech- 
nology affairs  also  took  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  secretary  general  of  the  OECD  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  meeting.  The  ministers  ex- 
amined the  international  energy  situation 
and  its  implications  and  charted  a  course  of 
action  to  meet  this  challenge  which  requires 
constructive  and  comprehensive  solutions. 
To  this  end  they  agreed  on  specific  steps  to 
provide  for  effective  international  coopera- 
tion. The  ministers  affirmed  that  solutions  to 
the  world's  energy  problem  should  be  sought 
in  consultation  with  producer  countries  and 
other  consumers. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SITUATION 

2.  They  noted  that  during  the  past  three 
decades  progress  in  improving  productivity 
and  standards  of  living  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  ready  availability  of  increasing 
supplies  of  energy  at  falrlv  stable  prices. 
They  recognized  that  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing growing  demand  existed  before  the  cxir- 
rent  situation  and  that  the  needs  of  the 
world  economy  for  Increased  energy  suppliers 
require  positive  long-term  solutions. 

3.  They  concluded  that  the  current  energy 
situation  results  from  an  Intensification  of 
these  underlying  factors  and  from  political 
developments. 

*•  Tbey  reviewed  the  problems  created  by 
the  large  rise  in  oil  prices  and  agreed  with 
the  serious  concern  expressed  by  the  Inter- 


national Monetary  Fund's  Committee  of 
Twenty  at  its  recent  Rome  meeting  over  the 
abrupt  and  significant  changes  In  prospect 
for  the  world  balance  of  payments  structure. 
6.  They  agreed  that  present  petroleum 
prices  presented  the  structure  of  world  trade 
and  finance  with  an  unprecedented  situa- 
tion. They  recognized  that  none  of  the  con- 
suming countries  could  hope  to  insulate 
itself  from  these  developments,  or  expect  to 
deal  with  the  payments  Impact  of  oil  prices 
by  the  adoption  of  monetary  or  trade  meas- 
ures alone.  In  their  view,  the  present  situa- 
tion, if  continued,  could  lead  to  a  serious  de- 
terioration in  Income  and  employment,  in- 
tensify inflationary  pressures,  and  endanger 
the  welfare  of  nations.  They  believed  that 
financial  measures  by  themselves  will  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  strains  of  the  current 
situation. 

6.  They  expressed  their  particular  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  of  the  situa- 
tion for  the  developing  countries  and  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  efforts  by  the  entire 
international  community  to  resolve  this 
problem.  At  current  oil  prices  the  addi- 
tional energy  costs  for  developing  countries 
will  cause  a  serious  setback  to  the  prospect 
for  economic  development  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS 

7.  They  affirmed,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  na- 
tional policies,  whether  in  the  trade,  mone- 
tnry  or  energy  fields,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  hp.rmoni^e  the  Interests  of  each  country 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  world  economic  system  on  the  other. 
Concerted  international  cooperation  between 
all  the  countries  concerned  Including  oil 
producing  countries  could  help  to  accelerate 
au  improvement  in  the  supply  and  demand 
situation,  ameliorate  the  adverse  economic 
consequences  of  the  existing  situation  and 
lay  the  grotmdwork  for  a  more  equitable  and 
stable  international  energy  relationship. 

8.  They  felt  that  these  considerations 
taken  as  a  whole  made  It  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial  Increase  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  all  fields.  Each  par- 
ticipant In  the  conference  stated  its  firm 
Intention  to  do  its  utmost  to  contribute 
to  such  an  aim,  In  close  cooperation  both 
with  the  other  consumer  cotmtries  and  with 
the  producer  countries. 

9.  They  conctured  in  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive action  program  to  deal  with  all 
facets  of  the  world  energy  situations  by 
cooperative  measures.  In  so  doing  they  will 
build  on  the  work  of  the  OECD.  They  rec- 
ognized that  they  may  wish  to  invite,  as 
appropriate,  other  covintries  to  Join  with 
them  in  these  efforts.  Such  an  action  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  would  In- 
clude, as  appropriate,  the  sharing  of  means 
and  efforts,  while  concerting  national  poli- 
cies, in  such  areas  as: 

The  conservation  of  energy  and  restraint 
of  demand. 

A  system  of  allocating  oil  supplies  In  times 
of  emergency  and  severe  shortages. 

The  acceleration  of  development  of  addi- 
tional energy  sources  so  as  to  diversify  en- 
erg\'  supplies. ' 

The  acceleration  of  energy  research  and 
development  programs  through  international 
cooperative  efforts. 

(France  does  not  accept  Point  9  In  Its 
entirety.) 

10.  With  respect  to  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  they  decided  to  intensify 
their  cooperation  and  to  give  impetus  to  the 
work  beUig  undertaken  In  the  IMF.  the 
World  Bank  and  the  OECD  on  the  economic 
and  nionetary  consequences  of  the  current 
euergj'  situation,  in  particular  to  deal  with 
balance  of  payments  disequilibria.  They 
agreed  that: 

In  dealing  with  the  balance  of  payments 
impact  of  oil  prices  they  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  competitive  deprecia- 


tion and  the  escalation  of  restrictions  on 
trade  and  payments  or  disruptive  actions 
in  external  borrowmg.* 

While  financial  cooperation  can  only  par- 
tially alleviate  the  problems  which  have  re- 
cently arisen  for  the  International  economic 
system,  they  will  intensify  work  on  short- 
term  financial  measures  tend  possible  longer 
term  mechanisms  to  reinforce  existing  offi- 
cial and  market  credit  faciUties.* 

They  will  pursue  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies which  will  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  current  en- 
ergy cost  levels. 

They  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  the  flow  of  development  aid 
bilaterally  and  through  multilateral  institu- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  international  solidarity 
embracing  all  countries  with  appropriate 
resources. 

(In  point  10.  FYance  does  not  accept  para- 
graphs cited  with  asterisks.) 

11.  Further,  they  have  agreed  to  accelerate 
wherever  practicable  their  own  national  pro- 
grams of  new  energy  sources  and  technology 
which  win  help  the  overall  worldwide  supply 
and  demand  situation. 

12.  They  agreed  to  examine  in  detaU  the 
role  of  international  oil  companies. 

13.  They  stressed  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  and  Improving  the  nat- 
ural environment  as  part  of  developing  en- 
ergy sources  and  agreed  to  make  this  an  Im- 
portant goal  of  their  activity. 

14.  They  further  agreed'  that  there  was 
need  to  develop  a  cooperative  multilateral 
relationship  with  producing  countries,  and 
consuming  countries  that  takes  Into  account 
the  long-term  interests  of  all.  They  are  ready 
to  exchange  technical  Information  with  these 
countries  on  the  problem  of  stabUizing  en- 
ergy supplies  with  regard  to  qtiantitv  and 
prices. 

15.  They  welcomed  the  initiatives  in  the 
U.N.  to  deal  with  the  larger  issues  of  energy 
and  primary  products  at  a  worldwide  level 
and  in  particular  for  a  special  session  of  the 
UJs'.  General  Assembly. 

COORDINATINC   OKOUP 

16.  They  agreed  to  establish  a  coordinating 
group  headed  by  senior  officials  to  direct  and 
to  coordinate  the  development  of  the  actions 
referred  to  above.  The  coordinating  group 
shall  decide  how  best  to  organize  its  work. 
It  should: 

Monitor  and  give  focus  to  the  tasks  that 
might  be  addressed  in  existing  organizations. 

Establish  such  ad  hoc  working  groups  as 
may  be  necessary  to  undertake  tasks  for 
which  there  are  presently  no  suitable  bodies; 

Direct  preparations  of  a  conference  of  con- 
sumer and  producer  countries  which  will  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  and 
which,  if  necessary,  will  be  preceded  by  a 
fourth  meeting  of  consumer  coim tries.* 

17.  They  agreed  that  the  preparations  for 
such  meetings  should  Involve  consultations 
with  developing  countries  and  other  con- 
sumer and  producer  countries.* 


PANAMA  CANAL:    SECRETARY  KIS- 
SINGER OPENS  BOX  OF  PANDORA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  American  foreign 
ministers  now  in  session  in  Mexico.  One 
of  the  items  on  its  agenda  is  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  for  man:,'  years  has  been 


•Prance  does  not  accept  points  16  and  17 
In  their  entirety. 
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a  focus  of  power  politics  aimed  at  wrest- 
ing its  control  from  the  United  States. 

In  previous  addresses  In  the  Congress. 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  canal 
Is  the  strategic  center  of  the  Americas 
and  that  its  control  by  the  United  States 
is  indispensable  for  hemispheric  security 
and  interoceanic  commerce.  Not  only 
that.  Its  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  Is  a  long-range  cwn- 
mltment  (rf  the  United  States  under  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  the  principles  of  which  have  been 
accepted  by  canal  users  that  pay  transit 
tolls.  In  addiUon,  the  United  States  has 
solemn  obligations  to  Colombia,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  before  Novem- 
ber 3,  1903,  which  has  important  treaty 
interests  In  the  canal's  continued  ef- 
ficient operation  by  the  United  States. 

The  Colombian  Government  since  the 
canal  sovereignty  question  became  a 
public  issue  has  been  following  the  sub- 
ject closely  and  collecting  authoritative 
books  and  documents.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  Colombhi  is  con- 
sidering making  a  formal  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  in  Mexico  City. 

In  the  negotiations  with  Panama,  the 
treaty  interests  of  Colombia  have  so  far 
been  ignored  with  the  result  that  Co- 
knbian  international  law  and  diplo- 
matic authorities  are  charging  that  Co- 
lombia has  a  "perfect  treaty"  with  the 
United  States,  that  this  treaty  gives  Co- 
lombia rights  "not  limited  by  time"  and 
that  the  United  States  "cannot  give  away 
what  does  not  belong  to  it."  The  treaty 
in  question  is  the  Thomson-Umitia 
Treaty  of  1914-22,  in  which  Colombia 
recognized  the  title  to  the  Panama  CanaJ 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  In 
the  United  States  and  the  latter  granted 
Colombia  impMtant  treaty  rights  for 
the  use  of  both  the  Canal  and  Panama 
Raflrocu). 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  Kissinger 
"statement  of  principles"  to  govern  the 
negotiation  of  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Panama  that  was  signed  by  Secretary 
Kisfilncer  in  February  have  been  recog- 
nixed  by  thoughtful  experienced  scholar* 
in  the  United  States  who,  on  February 
19,  1974,  addressed  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Hon.  Henxt  EisautGBB, 
Secretary  o/  State. 
Department  oj  State, 
Waahingtoa,  D.C, 
United  Statei  EmboiSj/. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico: 

No  statement  by  you  regarding  your  an- 
nounced plans  for  surrender  at  Panama 
should  be  made  to  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Ajnericaa  states  now  meeting  in  Mexico 
without  Informing  them  at  the  same  time 
th»t  said  plans  are  opposed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  aud  that  any  treaty  em- 
bodying the  "statement  of  principles"  signed 
by  ytm  In  Panama  on  Ptebroary  7  will  be  re- 
jected by  tbe  p«op)es'  representatlres  In 
Congress,  If  offered  for  ratification. 

FaANcw  O.  vnuojr. 
President,  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Integrity. 

One  of  the  best  recent  commentaries 
on  the  etinent  canal  situation  was  that 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  distinguished 
author,  editor  and  student  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  In  this  he  stressed  that  It 
is    folly    to   abrogate   the    1903    Canal 


Treaty  and  summarized  the  "eight  prin- 
ciples" signed  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on 
February  7. 

In  this  connection,  these  principles, 
which  are  nothing  but  a  program  for 
surrender  to  Panama,  as  disclosed  by  a 
recent  UPI  news  story  from  Bogota, 
ignore  the  treaty  rights  of  Colombia. 
This  story  together  with  the  February 
19  telegram  to  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
the  Kilpatrick  article  clearly  show  what 
a  Box  of  Pandora  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  is  opening. 

The  UPI  dispatch  from  Bogota  and 
the  Kilpatrick  article  follow: 

[From  Uie  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  13,  1974] 
Must  U£. -Panama  TaEAxv  Consider 

COLO.MBIA? 

Bogota,  Colomwa.^ — Colombian  experts  In 
international  law  contend  that  any  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  treaty  betwen  the  United  States 
and  Panama  will  be  Illegal  if  it  doesn't  take 
Into  account  Colombia's  Canal  rights. 

The  legal  experts,  majiy  of  them  present  or 
former  government  officials  have  urged  the 
Colombian  administration  to  lodge  a  formal 
protest  with  U.S.  Beceetary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  at  the  Western  Hemisphere  foreign 
ministers  meeting  in  Mexico  City  that  starts 
Feb.  21. 

In  a  declaration  of  principles  Kissinger  last 
week  signed  in  Panama  City,  the  United 
States  promised  to  turn  the  canal  and  the 
rights  to  charge  tolls  over  to  Panama  even- 
tually. 

Colombia,  however,  enjoys  permanent  free 
passage  through  the  canal  and  free  trans- 
port on  the  Panamanian  railroad  crossing 
through  the  Canal  Zone  under  a  separate 
treaty — the  Urrutia-Thompson  treaty — with 
the  United  States  signed  in  1914. 

Construction  of  th»  Panama  Canal  began 
early  in  the  20th  century  when  Panama  was 
not  yet  an  independent  coimtry.  The  area 
was  then  part  of  Colotnbia. 

A  former  Colombian  foreign  minister  said 
that  Colombia  will  not  tie  "judicially  or  mor- 
aUy"  bound  by  any  new  U.S.-Paiiam»,  Canal 
treaty  which  does  not  rc-cogni?*  Colombian 
rights  to  Canal  passage. 

Diego  Uribe  Vargaa,  a  Colombia  interna- 
tional law  professor,  siLid,  "The  United  States 
cannot  give  away  what  does  not  belong  to  it." 

Carlos  Holguln,  former  Colombian  ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
8»id  Colombia's  position  is  "perfectly  clear 
because  it  has  a  perfect  treaty  with  the 
United  State.';,  ratllied  by  both  countries, 
which  is  an  obligatory  norm  under  interna- 
tional law  and  gives  Colombia  rights  whicli 
are  not  limited  by  time. 

"Colombia  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
opinion  that  Colombian  rights  must  be  taken 
into  account  In  any  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Patkama,"  Holguln  said. 

[From    the    Sua,    Feb.    17,    1374] 
Its  Follt  to  ABaosATE  ths  Panama  Canai. 

Tebatt 
(By  James  J    Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — Formal  negotiations  will  get 
under  way  in  the  next  few  weeks  or  months 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama,  look- 
ing to  the  drafting  of  a  new  treaty  that  would 
put  an  end  to  U.S.  pojsesslon  and  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
a  State  Department  spokesman  has  said,  an 
agreement  should  be  ready  to  present  to  the 
Senate. 

But  if  the  Nixon  administration  succeeds 
in  marching  this  treaty  to  ratlficatilon,  it  will 
be  over  the  dead  body,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, of  Pennsj'lvanla  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood  The  Democrat  from  Wllkes-Barre  has 
been  sounding  Catonlan  warnings  on  this 
matter  for  the  last  if  years  He  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  allies  In  the  House  and  a  sub- 
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stanti&l  number  of  senators  who  agree  with 
his  view:  Abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1903 
would  be  foUy. 

In  my  own  view,  Mr.  Plood  and  his  cohorts 
are  precisely  right.  A  dozen  sound  reasons 
can  be  advanced  for  leaving  the  tre*ty  un- 
disturbed. The  only  argument  in  favor  of 
abrogation  was  put  forward  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D,  Mass.)  in  a  recent 
speech.  The  present  treaty,  he  said,  has  em- 
bittered our  relations  with  Panama  and  been 
an  affront  to  every  developing  nation  around 
the  world.  Mr.  Kennedy  describes  the  treaty 
of  1903  an  "an  embarrassing  anachronism." 

The  senator  embarraeses  easily.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1903,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  rights  "In  perpetuity"  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  our  nation  has  poured  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  Panama.  Since  the  canal  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1914.  it  h»s  been  operated  and 
maintained  with  scrupulous  fldellty  as  an 
international  waterway,  freely  available  to 
the  ships  of  the  world.  Doubtless  a  new  treaty 
would  have  some  advantage  for  Panama. 
What  possible  advantage  would  it  have  for 
us? 

The  eight  principles  that  would  underlie 
a  new  treaty  were  set  forward  in  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Panama  February  7  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  Secretary  of  State.  These 
begin  with  outright  abrogation  of  the  1903 
treaty.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  would  be 
eliminated.  At  the  end  of  some  fixed  period 
of  years,  aU  U.S.  jurisdiction  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  Panama  would  assume  total 
responsibility  for  operation  of  the  canal. 
Meanwhile,  Panama  would  participate  In 
administration  of  the  canal,  and  the  US, 
now  and  hereafter,  would  continue  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

These  are  principles— for  what?  In  Mr. 
Flood's  view,  they  si)ell  sellout  and  surrender. 
In  return  for  its  enormous  Investment,  the 
United  States  gets  notblng.  In  place  of  the 
canal's  stable  and  orderly  administration  over 
these  past  60  years,  the  United  States  vnns 
the  prospect  of  Communist  domination. 

To  be  sure,  tf  the  proposed  new  treaty  were 
ratified,  Panama  no  longer  would  be  embar- 
rassed. That  is  delightful.  Is  it  not?  The 
people  of  Panama  would  be  happy.  Their  left- 
ist dictatorship  would  be  pleased.  The  Soviet 
Union,  now  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world, 
would  be  ecstatic.  But  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  did  these  felicitous  objectives 
come  to  be  policies  of  the  Nixon  adminifitra- 
tlon? 

Great  powers,  if  they  would  remain  great 
powers,  have  to  accept  a  measure  of  un- 
popularity. TTiey  cannot  survive  as  every- 
body's chum.  Senator  Kennedy  Imagines  that 
In  today's  world  "nations  relate  to  each  other 
on  a  basis  of  equality."  It  is  not  so.  Such 
equality  may  exist  in  the  kindergartens  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  everyone  plays  make- 
believe,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  real  world. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  could  be  mustered  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  sellout.  The  House  itself  may 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.;  It  shares  with  the 
Senate  the  power  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  It  wUl  be  some  time  before 
the  canal  changes  hands.  Meanwhile,  suppose 
we  look  to  the  canal's  defenses  and  keep  the 
old  pov.'der  dry. 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS— BUDGET  FOR 
THE  BINARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
there  are  times  when  we  wonder  whether 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  our  Na- 
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tion  are  really  concerned  about  national 
policies  of  somewhat  distant  concern.  We 
become  accustomed  to  devoting  our  read- 
ing attention  to  the  larger  nationally 
syndicated  jomnals  and  newspapers  and, 
except  as  we  are  immediately  concerned 
with  our  own  districts,  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  other  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion are  upon  us  in  all  our  deliberations. 
As  you  know,  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
the  U.S.  Army's  proposals  to  revamp  our 
nerve  gas  stockpiles  and  I  have  directed 
the  attention  of  other  members  to  the 
editorials  of  several  of  our  large  news- 
papers which  have  considered  this  Army 
proposal. 

Today,  I  would  Uke  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  another  editorial 
which  demonstrates  that  this  concern 
about  chemical  warfare  is  indeed  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  issue  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. With  your  approval,  I  would  like  to 
have  included  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Providence    Journal    on   December    12, 

1973: 

Safer  Nerve  Gas? 

As  a  weapon,  nerve  gas  la  some  kind  of 
ultimate.  It  is  silent  and  invisible.  It  can  be 
carried  by  bomba,  mines  or  artillery  shells. 
It  acts  quickly,  usually  within  seconds.  Even 
in  small  doses.  It  is  lethal. 

The  United  States  Army  Is  planning  to 
spend  200  million  dollars  to  develop  a  new 
kind  of  nerve  gas.  The  Army  says  it  is  doing 
this  to  promote  safety:  the  "improved"  gas 
will  not  become  lethal  until  its  two  compo- 
nents are  mixed  together  once  the  shell  or 
other  container  is  fired.  The  gas,  which  the 
Army  sees  as  a  "significant  improvement  in 
modernizing"  Its  chemical-warfare  capabil- 
ity, will  be  safer  in  theory  to  handle,  trans- 
port and  store. 

Perhaps  the  nation  shoud  be  grateful  that 
the  Army  Is  so  considerate  of  the  public's 
health.  After  all,  it  was  only  five  years  ago 
that  a  nerve  gas  test  In  Utah  went  astray.  Six 
thousand  sheep  were  kiUed  in  that  episode. 
Now,  we  are  being  asked  to  finance  a  new 
generation  of  nerve  gas  so  that  we  can  be 
safer  when  It  Is  moved  around  the  country. 

If  there  is  a  more  specious  piece  of  mlUtary 
reasoning  In  recent  months,  it  does  not  come 
to  mind.  The  official  rationale  for  the  Army's 
maintaining  a  nerve  gas  arsenal  is  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging  In  chemical 
warfare.  The  United  Stctes  will  manufacture 
a  new  kind  of  deadly  gas  to  prevent  Its  ad- 
versary from  using  such  a  weapon  first.  We 
are  told  that  our  government  needs  this  new 
gas  as  a  deterrent — as  an  insurance  policy, 
one  might  say.  In  any  event,  the  country 
presumably  should  not  be  alarmed  because 
the  new  gas  won't  be  as  dangerous — until, 
that  is,  the  gas  Is  put  to  use. 

There  are  also  a  few  trifling  matters,  such 
ss  the  Army's  evident  plan  to  test  the  new 
gas  out-of-doors.  Army  Secretary  Howard  H. 
Callaway  has  said  this  Is  needed  "because  It 
seemed  to  be  far  more  reliable  to  have  an 
open-air  test  than  a  test  you  might  have  In 
some  closed  environment."  The  Pentagon 
seems  to  have  rejected  this  thinking,  but  the 
poeslbUlty  is  stUl  present. 

The  Anny's  plan  to  develop  a  new  nerve 
BU  arsenal  is  a  particularly  repellent  ex- 
ample of  conventional,  narrow-minded  mili- 
tary thinking,  overwhelming  what  should  be 
the  larger  concern  of  humanity  and  common 
sense.  To  suggest  that  the  United  States 
would  resort  to  such  measures  as  nerve  gas  In 
•a  armed  conflict  Is  to  show  contempt  for  our 
pledges  of  decency  and  rertralnt  In  the  Inter- 
hAtlonal  arena. 

The  Army  plans  to  diapoee  of  its  present 
nerve  gas  stocks  and  to  replace  them  with  Ita 
new  "safe"  kind  erf  gas.  The  first  part  of  this 


plan  Is  desirable,  but  there  Is  no  argument 
compelling  enough  to  Justify  going  ahead 
with  replacement  nerve  gas  production,  re- 
gardless of  how  "safe"  the  new  gas  can  be 
made  to  appear.  Oas  warfare  is  a  particularly 
hideous  and  sinister  form  of  armed  conflict. 
The  United  States  should  renounce  all  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  as  It  did  four  years  ago 
with  biological  weapons,  and  as  most  other 
nations  long  since  have  done,  and  eradicate 
Its  nerve  gas  arsenal  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  immediate  relevance 
to  the  comments  in  this  editorial  is  the 
budget  request  which  the  Army  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  approval  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  I  have  now  been  in- 
formed that  the  Army  has  included  a  re- 
quest for  $5.8  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  to  begin  construction  of  the 
facilities  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkan- 
sas, which  will  be  required  to  produce 
the  binary  nerve  agent  munition.  Al- 
though this  production  facility  will  be 
directed  at  the  binary  system  in  artil- 
lery shells,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  ap- 
proval to  adopt  the  system  is  granted, 
eventually  the  entire  stockpile  will  be 
converted  to  the  binary  concept. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  the  year  when  the  Con- 
gress must  make  a  decision  with  regard 
to  our  Nation's  chemicaJ  warfare  poli- 
cies. If  we  approve  the  Army's  request  for 
this  beginning  sum  to  develop  produc- 
tion f£w;ilities  we  will  be  essentially  ac- 
knowledging our  approval  of  a  continu- 
ing need  to  maintain  a  chemical  muni- 
tions stockpile.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  not 
a  decision  which  we  should  make  lightly 
or  without  the  full  review  which  I  and 
my  cosponsore  have  been  asking  for  in 
the  legislation  pending  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  do  not 
have  much  more  time  to  make  this  deci- 
sion. 

I  ask  that  you  become  familiar  with 
this  issue  and  make  known  your  views 
with  regard  to  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  defense  budget  request.  Congres- 
sional support  of  the  production  of  the 
binary  munitions  system  should  only  be 
provided  with  a  full  understanding  of  all 
of  the  domestic  and  international  im- 
pUcations  of  such  a  program. 


CAN  THE  PENTAGON  RESPOND 
TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  been 
snared  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  Igor  Bobrowsky  wants 
to  serve  his  coimtry  as  a  military  officer, 
but  he  has  been  rejected  In  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Marine  Corps'  Officers  CancU- 
dates  School  because  of  his  admission 
of  a  one-time  use  of  marihuana.  I  ap- 
pealed this  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  he,  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cush- 
man  of  the  Marine  Corps,  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  of  the  c(hi»'  sweeping  reg- 
ulation that  apparently  automatically 
dlsqueJlfles  a  candidate  if  he  admits  to 
any  form  of  drug  use.  General  Cushman 
'was  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Bobrowsky  even 
though  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 


Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam,  voluntarily 
extended  his  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam, 
received  numerous  citations  for  his  serv- 
ice and  recommendations  from  his  su- 
periors, and  graduated  cum  laude  from 
college  in  an  accelerated  3-year  pro- 
gram after  his  honorable  discharge  from 
service.  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Bobrowsky 
is  also  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children. 

I  believe  this  is  tlie  kind  of  person  we 
want  in  our  officer  candidates  schools. 
Therefore,  I  have  appealed  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger  for  his 
personal  re\'iew  of  this  case.  I  reaUze 
that  to  deal  with  the  great  number  of 
people  it  does,  the  military  must  estab- 
lish basic  criteria  to  follow.  But,  Uke  any 
institution  dealing  with  people,  it  also 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  unique  situations  presented  by  the 
indindual.  I  hope  that  Secretary  Schles- 
inger can  provide  this.  I  also  hope  that 
he  will  take  this  case  and  look  at  the 
example  it  provides  for  the  necessity  of 
reviewing  the  Department's  treatment  of 
marihuana  use. 

My  correspondence  on  this  matter 
follows : 

November  20.  1973 
Hon.  Edward  1.  Koch, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  on  the  ad- 
vice of  several  Marine  Officers  and  friends 
Involved  In  this  matter  In  the  hope  that 
you  may  find  my  case  to  be  worth  some  of 
your  time  and  effort.  Prior  to  my  writing  to 
you  I  have  tried  working  exclusively  through 
Marine  Corps  channels  but  processing  has 
come  to  a  point  now  where  none  of  the  of- 
ficers outside  of  Head  Quarters  Marine  Corps 
that  I've  been  involved  with,  can  be  of  much 
further  help.  Thus  sir  I  turn  to  you  as  a  last 
resort  to  ask  that  you  might  use  whatever 
Influence  Is  at  your  disposal  to  help  me  In 
my  efforts  to  obtain  a  chance  for  an  Impar- 
tial review  of  my  qualifications  and  a  com- 
mission In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Within  a  few  months  after  my  release  from 
active  duty  I  contacted  OS.O.  In  New  York 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  a 
commission  after  college.  At  that  time  (1969- 
70)  the  age  limit  was  twenty-seven,  which 
meant  that  in  order  to  qualify  I  would  have 
to  finish  school  In  three  years.  With  this  In 
mind  I  went  to  school  day  and  night  and 
every  summer  graduating  cum  laude  in  three 
years  In  January  1973. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  graduation  I  was 
agam  in  touch  with  O.S.OJT.Y.  regarding 
application  for  Officers  Candidate  School. 
After  an  initial  delay,  processing  went  along 
smoothly,  aU  the  more  so  since  the  screen- 
ing N.C.O.  was  my  former  DJ.  from  Parrls 
Island,  tmtU  I  was  sworn  In  and  given  form 
#1130  to  complete.  At  this  point  I  answered 
question  #23  with  the  same  casual  honesty 
which  I  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  any  bond 
and  was  met  with  surprise  at  my  naivete, 
sympathy,  awkwardness  at  the  lack  of,  "pre- 
liminary counseling"  that  had  been  afforded 
me  (it  was  thought  that,  volunteering  a 
second  time,  I  needed  none) — and  the  news 
that  regardless  of  qualifications,  prior  serv- 
ice, examination  results  etc.  my  chances  of 
even  being  considered  for  O.CJS.  had  gone 
down  the  drain.  Since  then  I've  received  a 
good  deal  more  of  sympathy,  unofficial  ad- 
vice and  support  from  within  the  Marine 
Corps — but  all  of  It  based  on  an  underlying 
certainty  of  ultimate  failure. 

Were  my  rejection  based  on  mental  de- 
ficiency, physical  unacceptablllty,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction  or  moral  Instability  the 
reasons  for  a  negative  decision  would  be  self- 
evident.  But  to  be  arbitrarily  rejected  solely 
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on  the  basis  of  a  long  paet  meanltxglesG  In- 
cident, without  any  regard  Xor  all  other 
qualiflcatlons  seems  a  travesty  of  reason  and 
a  mockery  of  justice.  Ftw  this  reason  I  hav« 
not  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact  the  In- 
evltablo  failure  of  my  application  and  have 
pursued  it  with  all  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal— &nt  through  the  Marine  Corps  and 
now.  hopefully,  through  you. 

When  my  appeal  confronts  the  letter  of 
the  standing  statute  at  H.Q.M.C.  there  will 
be  no  one  In  the  Marine  Corps  with  a  voice 
strong  enough  to  be  heard  In  my  behalf — 
regardless  of  their  personal  opinions,  past 
and  present  support,  advice,  and  belated 
counsel. 

I  do  not  feel  I  should  be  stigmatized  for 
life  and  kept  from  reaching  my  goals  for 
straying  for  a  moment — as  all  but  a  very  few 
do  at  some  time  In  their  lives.  I  feel  this 
meaningless  Incident  has  no  bearing  on  me 
as  a  man  and  no  efifect  on  my  qimllfica- 
tions  or  potential.  I  feel  that  if  this  one  in- 
cident can  bear  more  weight  than  my  aspira- 
tloDs  and  accomplishments,  my  medals, 
awards,  prior  military  service,  scholarships 
and  scholastic  abilities — then  America  must 
really  Judge  Its  men  cheaply  and  much  of 
what  we  have  been  taught  about  this  coun- 
try and  Its  ideals  Is  a  cynical  sad  }oke  on 
those  who  were  naive  enough  to  believe. 

I  ask  yon.  sir,  that  you  examine  aU  the 
enclosed  papers  and  form  your  Judgments  on 
the  basis  of  what  you  find  in  them  and  what 
I've  explained  briefly  in  this  letter.  If  you 
then  find  that  you  can  help  me — I  ask  that 
you  help  In  any  and  all  ways  you  Ciin.  As 
things  stand  now  I  am  scheduled  to  go  to 
O.C£.  Class  tf86  In  January — IX  I  miss  it  I'll 
be  over-age  for  any  future  classes  (the  age 
limit  Is  now  twenty-eight) . 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Igos  Bobbowsky. 

Ref  :   ExaminaUon  of  Applicajit  by  Recruit- 
ing Officer  (1130). 
Be  item  No.  23  (remarks) . 

Okas  Sbs:  Since  early  childhood  I  have 
had  InstlUed  In  me  a  respect  for  the  military 
profession.  Since  youth  I  have  wanted  to  be 
an  ofBcer.  and  sought  to  develop  those  traits 
which  I  Imagined  to  be  the  marks  of  one: 
candor,  physical  fitness.  Intellectual  aware- 
neas.  I  have  come  to  love  history,  geography, 
languages,  and  political  science,  as  well  as 
oompetiUoa  in  sports.  Needless  to  say,  I  have 
fallen  short  of  nay  aspirations  in  these  fields 
at  times. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  graduated  at  the 
top  of  my  class  In  public  school,  a  poor 
choice  of  high  schools  put  not  only  Annap- 
olis and  'West  Point  beyond  my  reach,  but 
made  the  possibiUties  of  gctUng  Into  any 
college  but  tJae  poorest,  and  of  graxluating 
within  any  reasonable  time,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Consequently,  I  decided  to  Join  the 
Marine  Corps  to  examine  at  flr^t  hand  the 
facets  of  aautary  lUe  and  cpportunltles  of- 
fered by  It. 

My  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  strength- 
ened my  prcconcepUons;  I  Uied  the  diversity 
It  caUed  for,  the  responsibilities  It  placed 
on  oae,  and  the  feeling  of  a  demiandlng  job, 
rewarded  by  the  knowledge  of  its  having  been 
well  done.  As  an  enlisted  man,  I  served  well. 
accepting  responsibility  resolutely,  as  can 
be  verified  by  my  SJIJB.  I  first  volunteered 
for  Vietnam  duty  In  196S,  but  was  held  over, 
and  served  on  Okinawa  Instead.  In  1967,  on 
an  extension  of  overseas  tour,  I  volunteered 
f  r,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  In  March  of 
1968, 1  voluntarily  extended  my  Vietnam  to-ur 
for  an  additional  six  months. 

WhUe  In  Vietnam.  I  served  Initially  as  a 
riaeman.  f/t  leader  and  sqd.  idr.  tn  D.  Co. 
:  5,  and  was  subsequently  selected  for  serr- 
Ice  with  CAP  where  I  served  as  sqd.  idr./pit. 
com.  of  CAP  Delta  1.  When  4th  CAO  was 
Initiated  along  the  DMZ.  I  was  one  of  the 
NCOS  selected  from  a  pool  of  all  CAP  per- 


sonnel to  form  th«  nucleus  of  4th  CAO. 
Prior  to  leaving  RVN  I  filled  the  bUlet  of 
NCOIC  of  4th  CAG'8  MTT  Unit,  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  w^fare  of  some  fifty  Ma- 
rines and  assorted  Bfs,  PPs,  and  BDe.  All 
this  may  be  verified  la  my  SRB. 

Months  after  my  release  from  active  duty, 
and  colncidentally  with  my  starting  college, 
1  began  checking  options  open  to  me  for  re- 
entry Into  the  Marlaes  as  an  officer.  At  the 
time,  1969,  I  was  told  that  the  age-celling 
was  27,  which  meant  that  I  would  have  to 
finish  school  within  three  years.  1  finished 
In  the  required  time,  graduating  cum  laude, 
with  major  and  double  minor  indices  of  3.5+ . 
After  graduation  I  immediately  contacted 
OSO  NYC  regarding  application  for  OCS. 

Up  until  the  present  time  the  only  prob- 
lem in  processing  was  a  delay  in  swearing  in 
due  to  the  ron-resohition  of  a  pending  de- 
cision by  a  previously  contacted  government 
agency.  Once  this  had  been  resolved,  proc- 
essing resumed  up  to  the  point  of  SMreartng 
In  at  which  time  I  was  given  form  1130  to 
complete.  This  form  I  filled  out  in  the  same 
spirit  of  good  faith  3u  which  I  believed  it 
to  be  given.  My  voluntary  admission  to  ex- 
posure to  marijuana  (at  most  some  half 
dozen  times,  while  in  the  MC,  in  the  latter 
part  of  19€7),  was  given  en  the  assumption 
Uiat  honesty  must  be  the  basis  of  any  agree- 
ment between  the  USilC  and  its  potential  fu- 
ture cfiicers.  Hov.ever,  subeequent  to  this  dis- 
closure, I  lia'.-e  met  wltli  surprise,  sympatliy, 
some  awkwardness  at  the  lack  of  "prelimi- 
nary counseling"  that  had  been  offered  me 
(it  was  apparently  considered  that  I  needed 
none),  admiration  for  my  honesty  and  In- 
credulity at  my  naivete,  summed  up  best  per- 
haps in  cne  officer's  comment  that  "truth  is 
like  candy— too  much  and  you  get  sick". 
Furthermore,  I  have  been  in  formed  now  that 
regardless  of  any  mitigaUng  circumstances 
or  qualifications  it  is  n  virtual  certainty  that 
my  chances  for  acceptance  for  OCS  are  nil. 
It  .-ieoms  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
I  have  inadvertantly  and  Inevitably  diTg  my 
own  grave  Insofar  as  not  only  oljtalning  a 
commission,  but  even  in  being  considered  for 
my  scheduled  class. 

WhUe  everjf  NCO  and  officer  I  have  spoken 
to  has  voiced  a  personal  and  uncaicial  opin- 
ion that  questiou  #23  Is  both  itrelevaiit  and 
fntnc,  the  fact  that  I  answered  It  honestly 
seems  to  point  directly  to  an  ultimately  neg- 
ative response  to  my  application  once  it 
reaches  the  highest  decision-making  levels  of 
USMC. 

While  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  the 
option  of  teUlng  the  truth  or  not.  is  left 
to  the  individual,  it  ha.-;  also  been  the  admis- 
sion of  cicry  officer  and  NCO  I  have  spoken 
to  that  men,  partictil»rly  coming  out  of  tl.e 
society  we  have  now,  "bend  the  truth  '  and 
then  go  on  from  there  either  to  be  found 
out  or  not.  This  seems  a  gross  injustice  when, 
an  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  freely  and 
In  good  faith  believing  honesty  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  relationship,  tells  the  truth,  and 
In  return,  cannot  even  have  his  application 
renewed,  much  less  Be  afforded  the  oppor- 
ttmttv  of  prwlng  hlmsrtf  one  way  or  the 
ott>eT.  It  wmild  seem  almcst  to  be  the  M«e 
that  the  appearance  of  a  virtue  is  preferred 
over  the  reality. 

In  the  USMC  Uiat  is  looking  for  "a  few 
good  men  "  this  policy  as  it  stands  seems  an 
tuveriiion  of  logic  whjcli  afiords  one  willing 
to  compromise  his  conscience  possibly  for 
the  sake  of  future  goals  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity thsn  to  one  who  is  not.  This  ultl- 
mat^y  sanctions  a  thought  procesn  in  Which 
ends  Justify  means.  "Btiua,  a  man  ot  strong 
motivation  can  bend  the  truth  at  the  very 
start,  if  be  so  deairea,  and  caji  ultimately  be 
Justified  or  damned  on  the  basis  of  his 
actions  withlii  USWG— actions  which  can 
lead  to  discharge  or  conceivably  to  appoint- 
ment as  Commandant.  At  the  same  time,  a 
man  who  tells  the  trutb  at  the  otrtset.  hasnt 
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even  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  be  tried 
and  tested,  an  opportunity  denied  him  by 
a  check  In  an  Inappropriate  box.  For  anyone 
who  has  lived  in  anytttiing  but  a  monastic 
vacuum  prior  to  applying  for  a  conunls- 
aion,  this  ruling  offers  almost  an  Incentive 
award  for  the  ability  to  compromise  with 
one's  conscience. 

Returning  to  my  own  particular  case,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  exposure  to  mari- 
juana in  19C7  was  so  trivial  then  and  so  in- 
finitely more  meaningless  now,  that  I  feel 
no  reason  at  all  for  having  to  comment  on  it 
<Mie  way  or  another  In  r  serious  Job  appiica- 
tlon.  In  1967  It  was  a  simple  matter  of  availa- 
bility and  fellowship.  In  the  initial  hours 
after  an  operation,  marijuana  would  be  pro- 
duced a;id  smoked  for  a  variety  of  reaswis 
The  half  dozen  times  I  smoked  it  were  the 
result  of  my  being  too  tired  to  write  or  read 
or  for  the  sake  of  companionship  with  the 
men  I  had  served  with.  In  the  CAP  unite  to 
which  I  subsequently  went,  I  never  smoke^l 
nor  did  I  peraat  anyone  else  to  smoke,  or 
drink  in  excess,  or  rape,  or  indulge  In  any  or 
the  other  abuses  available.  Tills  then  was  tiie 
extent  of  my  marijuana  experience,  while  its 
consequences  are  yet  to  emerge. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  all  this  oc- 
curred over  six  years  ago,  years  in  which  i 
served  our  cotintry  and  our  Corps  faithfully, 
years  In  which  X  completed  my  education! 
years  in  which  I  tcok  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
credits  a  semester,  went  to  scbool  day  and 
night  and  every  summer.  The  brief  experience 
with  marijuana  obviously  had  no  effect  at  aO 
on  my  achievement.  It  comes  to  nUnd  that 
there  is  even  a  statute  of  IlmltatJons  on  con- 
victed Nazi  war  criminals — can  It  be  that 
there  is  none  for  admitting  to  the  truth' 
Must  I.  regardless  of  all  oUier  qualiflcation*. 
aspirations  and  motivations,  be  Judged  tuA 
condemned  solely  on  the  basis  of  having  put 
a  check  where  conscience  directed  that  I 
should,  rather  than  where  perhaps  reason 
should  have  directed  that  I  shouldn't?  Would 
I  be  a  better  man  then— a  "good  man"  and 
worthy  of  your  trust  If  I  had  kept  my  peace 
and  gone  on  in  silence? 

Dear  sins,  reading  this  now  In  your  posi- 
tions of  Judgment,  you  must  ha'.-e  once  dedi- 
cated yourselves  to  some  Meal — there  are 
easier,  safer,  more  lucrative,  and  more  re- 
warded Jobs  than  being  Marin©  officers.  I 
ask  that  you  keep  those  Ideals  In  mind  when 
Judging  my  application  and  weighing  my 
merits  against  my  shorteomings  In  your  con- 
sciences. I  ask  that  you  find  me  to  be  no  more 
or  less  than  the  kind  of  person  that  you  seek 
•nd  that  you  afford  me  the  opportunity  to 
prove  it. 

Respectfully, 

ICOB  BOBROWSKT. 
HOUBE    OP    HBPHBSETJTATTI'BS, 

Washington,  DC,  ilovembcr  2«,  1973. 
Gen.  RcBERT  B.  Cttshmah,  Jr., 
Commnndant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Genebal  Cushmaw:  I  have  received 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Igor  Brobowsky,  a 
former  Marine  enlisted  man,  who  advises  me 
that  he  was  rejected  from  Marine  OfBcer 
Candidate  School  becatase  he  admitted  hav- 
ing smoked  marihuana  on  one  occasion  more 
than  six  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  If  this  was 
the  ground  for  the  rejection,  but  if  it  was, 
may  I  suggest  you  review  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
is  currently  a  user  of  marihuana.  If  he  Is 
not.  then  may  I  suggest  you  review  his  case 
If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified,  since  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
(the  Shafer  Commission)  estimated  that  44 Ci 
of  American  college  students  have  experi- 
mented at  least  once  wltli  marlhviana.  Surely 
you  would  not  bar  an  such  students.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  may 
want  to  reject  Mr.  Bobrowsky.  If  so,  please 
do  advises  me.  But  If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified 
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I  would  hope   a  single   tuse  of  marihuana 
should  not  In  Itself  be  a  bar  to  bis  OCS 
candidacy. 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 

matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

DEPARTMMfT  OF  THE  NAVT, 

Hkaoqoaktebs  U.S.  Marink  Coups, 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  January  8. 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KocK, 
Houre  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkajs  Mb.  Koch:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  26  November  1973,  regarding  Mr. 
Igor  Bobrowsky,  a  former  Marine,  social 
security  number  116  86  45  44. 

As  a  result  of  your  Inquiry,  Mr.  Bobrowsky's 
application  for  the  Officer  Candidate  Course 
Program  was  forwarded  to  this  Headquarters 
from  the  1st  Marine  Corps  District.  Upon  re- 
view, it  was  noted  that  Mr.  Bobrowsky  ad- 
mitted to  the  use  of  marijuana  on  the 
NAVAiC  136  form  (Examination  of  Applicant 
by  Rc'irulting  Officer).  The  Officer  Selection 
Officer  Inquired  into  this  voluntary  admis- 
sion and  learned  that  Mr.  Bobrowsky  ad- 
mitted to  periodic  use  of  marijuna  while 
serving  in  Vietnam.  Whether  Mr.  Bobrowsky 
currently  utilizes  marijuna  Is  not  considered 
pertinent  or  the  crucial  factor  in  the  final 
determination. 

At  the  time  of  this  Initial  discovery,  no 
further  admistrative  action  or  processing  was 
warranted.  However  considering  his  previous 
Uariite  Corps  service,  the  Officer  Selection 
Officer  forwarded  the  application  to  the  Di- 
rector, ist  Marine  Corps  District  for  review 
by  the  District  Screening  Board.  Mr.  Bo- 
browsky was  notified  on  9  October  1973  that 
current  policy  precludes  his  enlistment  or 
commissioning  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  application  was  also  reviewed  by  the 
OlBcer  Selection  Board  convened  at  this 
Headquarters.  The  Board  noted  his  use  of 
marijuana  and  that  his  age  was  near  the 
maximum  limit  and  a  dependency  waiver  was 
required.  The  Boctrd  unanimously  concluded 
that  the  use  of  marijuana  and  his  other 
limitations  made  Mr.  Bobrowsky  not  as  high- 
ly qualified  as  other  applicants  for  the  limit- 
ed vacancies  in  this  program. 

This  Headquarters  has  no  information  to 
dispute  the  Shafer  Commission's  statistical 
estimate  of  the  number  of  college  students 
utilizing  marijuana.  Officer  Selection  Officers 
who  visit  over  1900  colleges  and  universities 
are  enrolUng  sufficient  applicants  who  meet 
existing  standards  to  fulfill  requirements, 
thereby  making  the  waiver  or  lowering  of 
standards  neither  warranted  nor  appropriate. 

Senators  James  L.  Buckley  and  Jacob  K. 
Javlta  have  also  expressed  an  interest  In  this 
case. 

It  Is  regretted  that  a  more  favorable  reply 
etnnot  be  provided,  but  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  serve  you. 

Sincerely, 

R.  E.  CrrsRiCAN,  Jr., 

Gencrol,  V.S.  Marine  Corps, 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Bef.— MMSO— CO/rto. 
B.  E.  Ctjshman,  Jr.. 

General,  V.SJil.C.,  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 
Dxak  Sis:  Through  the  office  of  Congress- 
man  Koch.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  your 
reply,  (dated  January  8)  to  my  appeal.  Xs- 
cept  for  the  references  to  age  and  depend- 
ency waivers,  that  have  entered  the  picture 
only  since  the  6th  of  January,  (and  which, 
considering  the  blanket  nature  of  your  rul- 
ing on  marijuana  use  are.  In  any  case,  as 
st^)«rfluoui  now  as  they  were  irrelevant  pre- 
Tloosly) — ^i  found  nothing  of  substance 
'•g&rding  the  Issue  at  hand  (precisely,  the 
validity  and  equity  of  your  standing  dlt«c- 
tlve).  except  for  yet  ».nrtttn»r  rsltaratloa  of 
existing  policy.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  ask- 


ing you  to  change  your  own  directive  or  at- 
tempting to  convince  you  of  its  arbitrary  and 
inequitable  nature,  would  be  an  exercise  In 
futility  on  a  par  with  attempting  to  obtain 
a  commission  In  the  Marine  Corps,  having 
given  a  positive  answer  to  question  #-23 
NACMC  *136.  Therefore,  on  the  verbal  ad- 
vice of  your  Office,  I  am  taking  this  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Regarding  your  letter  specifically,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it  to  avoid  mis\inder- 
standing  or  confusion  of  issues  at  some 
future  time. 

In  para.  2.  I  wish  to  note  that  your  use 
of  the  word  "periodic"  implies  much  more 
than  was  the  fact.  Please  refer  to  my  Inltl- 
tial  statement  to  the  OSO  and  my  appeal 
statements  as  to  the  specifics. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3  recount  the  initial  and 
appeal  procedures  and  bring  In  the  seem- 
ingly additional  factors  of  age  and  depend- 
ency waivers.  If  one  takes  these  at  face  value, 
age  was  not  a  factor  until  January  6  had 
come  and  gone  and  a  dependency  waiver, 
(I  was  told,  prior  to  my  answering  question 
^2;h)  considering  my  past  service  and  scho- 
lastic records,  would  have  been  a  minimal 
factor. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  two 
above  cited  factors  have  no  bearing  on  the 
issue  at  hand  or  on  my  rejection  or  accept- 
ance into  OCS.  The  fact  remains  that  were 
I  perfect  in  every  way  my  answer  to  question 
it  23  inunedlately  disqualified  me  from  any 
chance  of  becoming  an  officer  under  current 
regiUations — and  thus  all  talk  of  waivers,  age, 
etc.,  has  as  little  meaning  in  this  matter  as 
talk  of  prior  service,  qualifications,  scholar- 
ship, etc.  As  I  stated  earlier  In  this  letter, 
considering  your  directive  concerning  ques- 
tion #  23,  talk  of  waivers,  qualifications, 
limitations  and  abilities  Is  utterly  super- 
fluotis  and  serves  only  to  evade  and  becloud 
the  Issue  at  hand.  Your  directive  as  it  now 
stands  forces  a  man  of  the  hlghes  qualifica- 
tions, If  he  has  even  once  had  any  experi- 
ence with  marijuana,  to  chooee  between  self- 
incrimination  and  wlllfvU  deception.  An  an- 
swer incompatible  with  your  current  ruling 
disqualifies  him  out  of  band — thus  making, 
not  ability,  qualifications  and  merit  the  final 
criteria,  but  an  arbitrary,  largely  ineffec- 
tive ruling  which,  given  knowledge  of  its  im- 
plications, serves  only  to  perpetuate  the 
bendmg  of  truth. 

As  to  yotir  statement  about  my  not  being 
as  "highly  qualified  as  other  applicants"^ 
It  not  only  contradicts  and  Ignores  state- 
ments of  former  and  current  M.C.  officers  (in- 
cluding some  of  your  own  O.S.O.*s)  but  again 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  at  hand. 
For  were  I  the  most  qualified  of  the  most 
qualified — your  directive  would  still  keep  me 
out  because  I  put  a  check  in  the  wrong  box 
of  NAVMC  #  136 — where,  perhaps  wrongly, 
good  faith  and  consclente  rather  than  reason 
dictated  that  I  should  (your  own  officers  have 
said  as  much — though  I  feel  that  to  have  to 
lie  about  such  a  meaningless  triviality  of 
seven  years  ago  Is  not  worth  the  rldlculotis 
self-degradation.) 

And  finally.  Sir,  allow  me  to  say — that 
your  conclusion  about  "making  waivers  or 
lowering  standards  neither  warranted  nor 
appropriate"  Indicates  to  me  the  Isolation 
of  your  office — whether  self-imposed  or  not, 
or  whether  it  comes  naturally  along  with 
the  Job.  Sir,  you  have  Captain  Wllkenloh's 
statement  about  a  "generation  of  officers 
with  secrets" — other  statements  to  this  ef- 
fect are  forthcoming.  Your  own  aids  have 
spoken  of  this  Issue  as  "a  torpedo  in  the 
right  place."  Your  own  O.S.O.'s  have  voiced 
personal  opinions  on  the  futility  and  ulti- 
mate meanlnglessness  of  your  directive 
(considering  there  are  not  checks)  and  some 
have  voiced  personal  support  to  efforts  to 
change  the  ruling.  Yo\ir  own  officers  admit 
that  "precounseUng"  eltanlnates  the  danger 
of  most  blunders  such  as  mine  stirfaclng  and 


that  once  an  officer  candidate  reaches  Quan- 
tico,  his  past  Is  left  behind  and  only  his 
present  ability  and  future  potential  are 
Judged,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Irony 
Is  that  In  telling  the  truth  men  are  elimi- 
nated from  having  a  chance  to  be  tested  and 
proven  where  a  momentary  omission,  slleht 
bending,  or  willful  deception,  opens  all  roads. 
Sir.  this  policy  as  It  stands  now  •n-lU  not. 
If  unchanged,  "develop  a  generation  of  offi- 
cers with  secrets" — that  generation  already 
exists.  It  is  because  such  a  generation  should 
not  now  or  at  some  time  later  date  exist 
because  of  something  as  meaningless  as 
a  puff  of  smoke  that  I  am  pressing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  extent  that  I  am.  When  a  country 
loses  some  of  its  potential  human  wealth 
through  calamity  or  natural  catastrophe,  it 
Is  very  sad — but  when  a  country  turns  its 
back  to  it,  or  carelessly  throws  it  away,  then 
It  is  a  tragedy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Igob  Bobrowsky. 

House  op  RrpsEsrvTATTVES, 
Washington,  L  .€.,  January  28, 1974. 
Hon.  John  William  Warn-i:r, 
Secrdary  of  the  Navy, 
Thr.  Pentagon, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Secbet.art:  You  will  find  enclo."»d 
a  letter  of  appeal  from  Mr.  Igor  Bobrowsky 
of  the  decision  by  General  Cusbman  to  deny 
hira  entrance  to  the  Officers  Candidate  School 
on  the  basis  that  he  admitted  to  having  used 
marihuana  at  one  time.  Also  enclosed  are 
letters  of  recommendation  from  fellow  oJTi- 
ccrs.  former  commanding  officers,  material 
relating  to  his  background  and  achievements 
and  other  material  which  may  be  of  help  In 
the  analysis  of  his  case. 

Mr.  Bobrowsky  was  denied  entrance  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  admission  to  the  use  of 
marihuana.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  in 
the  January  8th  letter  to  me  by  the  Com- 
mandant, that  his  age  Is  near  the  maximum 
limit  and  that  a  waiver  was  required.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  at  the  time  for  his  appli- 
cation for  entrance  in  the  class  commenc- 
ing in  January,  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired to  have  applied  for  the  waiver.  This 
factor  should  have  been  considered  in  his 
application.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  a  de- 
pendency would  be  required.  Mr.  Bobrowsky 
dees  have  two  children.  In  the  class  of  Jan- 
tiary,  3.87c  of  the  men.  In  a  class  of  209,  have 
more  than  one  child. 

As  the  Commandant  states  In  his  letter 
to  me  of  Janiiary  8th.  "At  the  time  of  this 
initial  discovery,  no  fvirther  eidministratlve 
action  or  processing  was  warranted.  However, 
considering  his  previous  Marine  Corps  serv- 
ice, the  Officer  Selection  Officer  forwarded  the 
application  to  the  Director.  1st  Marine  Corps 
District  for  review  by  the  District  Screen- 
ing Board."  (the  emphasis  is  my  own).  It  is 
not  a  debatable  point.  In  my  view  and  I  think 
now  in  yours,  that  this  man's  record  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  goal  of  becoming  a  Marine  Offi- 
cer Is  exemplary.  You  can  see  from  his  rec- 
ord of  miliUry  service  and  his  educational 
schedule  of  studies,  that  the  years  Interven- 
ing from  the  tUne  of  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  have  been  directed  solely  towards 
admission  Into  OCS. 

The  questionnaire  which  Mr.  Bobrowsky 
filled  out  after  his  conditional  acceptance 
was  form  1130.  This  form  asks  the  individual 
to  answer  yes  or  no  to  a  number  of  questions. 
Question  number  23  reads  as  follows:  "Have 
you  ever  used  LSD  (acid),  marijuana  (pot, 
hash.  Joints),  opiates  (heroin,  horse,  smack), 
peyote  (moon  buttons,  mesc),  sniffed  glue, 
paint,  turp,  or  used  dope  DMT,  "68"  or  other 
hallucinogens,  hypnotics,  stimulants  (am- 
phetamines, crystals,  uppers,  speed,  bennies) , 
depressants  (downers,  barbs,  whites,  goof 
balls,  blue  devUs,  red  devils)  or  other  known 
harmfXil  or  habit-forming  drugs  and/or 
chemlcalsr*  It  Is  distressing  to  ms  that  an 
individual  should  be  expected  to  answer  yea 
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or  no  to  the  entire  contents  of  this  question 
with  no  opportunity  to  indicate  whether  he 
had  used  a  particular  substance  on  one  oc- 
casion, or  all  of  them  repeatedly.  Mr.  Bob- 
rowsfcy  honestly  circled  marijuana  (which  \b 
not  an  opportunity  given  In  specifying  what 
drug  la  in  question) .  It  is  my  feeling  that  to 
group  marihuana,  which  Is  now  considered 
merely  a  civil  offense  under  the  state  laws  of 
Oregon,  and  which  the  National  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  suggested  be 
decriminalized,  with  drugs  which  can  be 
used  on  a  prescription  basis,  or  with  illegal 
and  habit  forming  drugs  such  as  heroin.  Is 
not  within  the  purview  of  current  attitudes 
or  legislative  considerations.  In  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  National  Commission,  it 
was  found  that  of  all  Vietnam  veterans  in 
August,  1971,  29%  had  used  marihuana  in 
service,  and  107o  had  used  hashish.  In  terms 
of  the  frequency  of  use,  those  veterans  who 
had  used  either  substance  once  or  twice 
numbered  28%,  occaslonaUy  41%,  and  regu- 
larly, 31%  for  marihuana;  while  for  hashish, 
the  respective  percentages  were  18%,  65%, 
and  27%. 

When  one  of  my  staff  assistants  talked 
with  Captain  Kammeler  of  the  Com- 
mandant's office.  Captain  Kammeler  indi- 
cated that  the  Marine  Corps  sensed  the  need 
to  review  its  policy  relating  to  marihuana 
and  that  a  case  such  as  Mr.  Bobrowskys  was 
another  to  shake  "the  boughs  of  the  exist- 
ing policy". 

In  light  of  Mr.  Bobrowsky's  qualifications 
which  have  been  lauded  by  officers  and  the 
Marine  Corps  itself,  his  commitment  to  mak- 
ing a  career  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  even 
his  scrupulous  honesty  in  answering  this 
question  that  most  would  have  dismissed,  I 
urge  you  to  give  careful  scrutiny  and  con- 
sideration to  his  appeal.  It  Is  also  my  hope 
that  you  will  consider  a  review  of  your  policy 
as  It  pertains  to  marijuana  so  that  you  will 
not  find  the  Marine  Corps  disqualifying  capa- 
ble men  who  would  otherwise  be  assets  to  the 
service. 

I  appreciate   your  every  consideration   of 
this  matter  and  I  look  forward  to  your  com- 
ments and  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Bechetart  or  the  Navt  : 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Seckettart:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  the  advice  of  Congressman  Koch,  on  the 
recommendation  of  present  and  former 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  friends,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Initially,  I  attempted  working  exclusively 
through  Marine  Corps  channels.  But  when 
these  were  exhausted,  I  turned  to  my  con- 
gressman and  senators,  and  now,  since  It 
has  become  obvious  that  the  Commandant 
wUl  not  face  or  will  not  act  on  the  Issue  at 
hand,  I  am  appealing  to  you. 

Attached  you  will  find  all  pertinent  In- 
formation and  copies  of  correspondence  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  The  initial  letter  to 
Congressman  Koch  should  provide  you  with 
an  adequate  brief  summary  of  the  events 
that  prompted  my  preceding  actions  and  my 
present  appeal  to  you.  The  other  papers 
speak  for  themselves  and  serve  to  substan- 
tiate the  facts  as  outlined  In  my  first  letter 
to  Congressman  Koch. 

The  last  letter  received  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  (three  days 
after  the  start  of  my  schedtiled  class  and  one 
and  a  half  months  after  Initial  Congressional 
Involvement  In  this  matter)  and  my  reply 
are  attached  to  this  cover  letter  and  bring 
the  whole  matter  before  you  up  to  date. 
You  will  note  that  since  the  6th  of  January 
other  factors  have  seemingly  entered  the 
picture,  as  a  result  of  which,  even  should  I 
succeed  In  obtaining  a  favorable  decision 
•n  the  l=sue  raised  by  Form  NAVMC  #136 
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question  #23,  and  the  Conunandant's 
blanket  rtxUng  regarding  It,  my  chaiLces  of 
obtaining  a  commlssloti  seem  very  unlikely. 
Indeed,  considering  the  advice  of  some 
Marine  Corps  officers,  even  were  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  O.C.B.  offered  to  me 
at  tius  point,  I  woxUd  have  to  think  long 
and  hard  about  accepting. 

Of  course  the  factors  brought  out  In  the 
last  letter  from  C.M.C.  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  issue  at  stake.  The  fact  Is  that 
once  I  had  put  a  mark  in  the  wrong  box  of 
NAVMC  #136,  all  that  preceded  It  became 
Irrelevant  and  all  that  occurred  subsequently 
was  superfluous.  The  crucial  point  in  this 
matter,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  men,  not  only  my- 
self, have  been  condemned  and  rejected 
from  a  chance  to  strive  for  their  goals — for 
telling  the  truth  where  a  lie  would  have 
opened  all  roads. 

The  Issue  is  that  the  Commandant's 
blanket  riUing  forces  a  man  of  even  the 
highest  qualifications  and  greatest  poten- 
tial, if  he  has  even  onoe  had  any  experience 
with  marijuana,  to  choose  between  self- 
incrimination  and  thus,  rejection,  or  wUlful 
deception — thus  deciding  his  fate  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  trivial  of  criteria.  The 
sorrow  lies  In  that  the  final  verdict  on  a 
man's  life  thus  Is  not  tendered  on  the  basis 
of  any  considerations  of  qualifications, 
abUltles,  Intellect,  drive,  merit,  past  serv- 
ice, and  future  potential — but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  ruling  which  is  of  such 
blanket,  all-encompassing  nature,  as  to  allow 
no  possibility  of  exception  and  so  final  that 
it  precludes  any  hope  of  redress  through 
appeal. 

Although  I  doubt  that  anything  can  be 
done  for  me  personally  by  my  appeal  to  you 
at  thU  point.  I  am  writing  In  the  hope 
that  someone  else,  striving  to  achieve  the 
same  goals  to  which  I  aspired,  wUl  not  be 
denied  even  the  chance  for  success  because 
of  an  incidental  form.  As  a  kind  of  back- 
handed consolation,  Co!.  Solazzo  wrote  that 
"other  qualified  applicants"  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  becoming  Marin© 
Corps  officers  for  similar  reasons.  In  my 
eyes,  this  only  magnifies  the  scope  of  this 
Injustice.  If  this  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand 

In  the  future  as  it  haa  stood  In  the  past 

and  Is  allowed  to  measure  men's  lives 
and  abilities  by  puffs  of  smoke — 
then  Justice's  bllndnees  must  really  have 
become  malignant,  and  made  a  dark  void  of 
her  mind. 

In  concliislon,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
practical  help  and  moral  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  past  and  current  Marine  Corps 
officers.  It  Is  only  through  their  good  will 
and  tacit  support  that  this  Issue  even  got 
past  the  local  O.S.O.  office.  You  have  the 
statements  of  both  Captain  WUkenloh  and 
now  Captain  Kirkpatrlck  (my  CO.  at  the 
time  of  the  half  dozen  Instances  and  now 
an  O.S.O.  himself.)  Other  officers  and 
O.S.O.'s  have  voiced  their  personal  opinions 
on  the  futility  and  meanlnglessness  of  this 
directive.  Officers  admit  that  "precounsellng" 
eliminates  the  surfacing  of  most  blunders 
such  as  mine.  Even  an  aid  to  the  Com- 
mandant regarded  the  raising  of  this  as 
"a  torpedo  in  the  right  place." 

Sir,  this  policy,  as  rigid  as  it  Is  senseless. 
Is  an  injustice  of  the  crudest  and  most 
arbitrary  nature  to  the  men  it  has  struck 
down  In  the  past.  If  |t  remains  to  strike 
down  others  In  the  future,  it  will  be  an 
insult  to  much  of  wh-it  we  have  been 
taught  about  our  country. 
Respectfully,         . 

j  Igor  Bobrowsky. 

DEPAS  TMENT  i  OP    THE    NAVT, 

Wusliiiigton,  DC,  February  13,  1974. 
Hon.  ElDWARD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  HcprcscntativtJ. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  ThanK:  you  for  your  letter 
of    January    28,    1974,    regarding    Mr.    Igor 


Bobrowsky,  a  former  Marine,  social  security 
number  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  his  application 
to  attend  Officer  Candidate  School. 

After  reviewing  the  correspondence  for- 
warded  to  my  office  concerning  Mr.  Bobrow- 
sky's  plea  and  the  resulting  Marine  Corps 
decision.  It  has  been  determined  that  further 
action  would  not  be  appropriate.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  established  a  policy  that  precludes 
enlistment  of  any  Individual  with  admitted 
usage  of  drugs.  For  me  to  intervene  In  this 
case  would  set  a  precedent  detrimental  to 
that  Marine  Corps  policy. 

Each  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  possesses 
their  own  policies  regarding  enlistments  and 
requests  for  additional  service.  They  are  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  what  stand- 
ards should  be  required,  and  in  which  in- 
stances to  authorize  waivers.  As  each  service 
has  various  personnel  requirements,  doc- 
trinal policies  of  a  general  nature  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  autonomy  allowed^ 
to  each  respective  branch. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  T.  McCtjllek,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Afan- 
power  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16, 1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesincer, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense,  the  Penta- 
gon, Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  bring 
your  attention   to  a  case  of  an  individual 
seeking  a  military  career  who  Is  being  dis- 
qualified because  he  Is  "falling  through  the 
cracks"  of  military  regulations.  His  candidacy 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Officers  Training  School 
has  been  snared  In  the  web  of  military  poli- 
cies and  regulations  which  undoubtedly  are 
effective  in  properly  evaluating  the  majority 
of  applicants,  but  when  applied  to  thousands 
Inevitably  fail   to  properly  Judge  some  in- 
dividuals. 

The  candidate  Is  Mr.  Igor  Bobrowsky 
(SS  #  116  36  45  44) .  I  would  appreciate  your 
personally  examining  his  case  because  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  concerned  as  I  that  our 
mUitary  have  as  its  leaders  the  finest  young 
Americans  it  can  attract.  I  have  met  Mr. 
Bobrowsky  and  I  believe  that  he  Is  an  In- 
dividual of  high  character  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Bobrowsky,  who  has  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  was  rejected  by  General  Cush- 
man  on  January  8th  for  enrollment  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  School.  He 
was  rejected  because  of  his  admitted  one  time 
use  of  marihuana  in  filling  out  the  Marine 
Corps  Form  1130.  Most  applicants  probably 
would  have  conveniently  forgotten  this  flirta- 
tion with  a  substance  that  the  National 
Marihuana  Commission  has  determined  is  not 
addictive;  but  because  Mr.  Bobrowsky  is  so 
scrupulously  honest,  he  admitted  to  its  use. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bobrowsky  the  military  Is  not  dealing 
with  an  unknown  quantity.  Mr.  Bobrowsky 
served  In  the  Marines  la  Vietnam  and  he 
voluntarily  extended  his  Vietnam  tour  of 
duty.  For  his  service  he  received  numerous 
citations  Including:  the  Purple  Heart,  Viet- 
nam Campaign  Medal,  National  Defense 
Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  and  the  P.U.C.  Medal.  In  applying  for 
OCS  he  had  recommendations  from  Captain 
R.  H.  Kirkpatrlck  Jr.  and  former  Captain 
William  C.  WUkenloh.  Furthermore,  it  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  that  he  was  so  com- 
mitted to  his  goal  of  a  career  in  the  Marine 
Corps  that  he  completed  college  In  three 
years  Instead  of  four  so  that  he  could  meet 
the  age  requirement  for  enrollment  in  OCS. 
Even  In  his  accelerated  program,  he  grad- 
uated cum  laude  from  Hunter  College  with  a 
major  and  a  double  minor.  Mr.  Bobrowsky  Is 
married  and  has  two  children.  I  think  that 
your  files  on  Mr.  Bobrowsky  will  show  that  he 
Is  indeed  an  outstanding  candidate. 
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Mr.  Bobrowsky  was  conditionally  accepted 
In  the  OCS  and  then  was  asked  to  fill  out 
ToTm.  1130.  This  form  asks  the  Individual  to 
answer  yes  or  no  to  a  number  of  questions. 
Question  number  23  reads  as  follows:  "Have 
you  ever  used  LSD  (acid),  niarlhuana  (pot, 
hash,  Joints) ,  opiates  (heroin,  horse,  smack) , 
peyote  (moon  buttons,  mesc),  sniffed  glue, 
paint,  turp,  or  used  dope  DMT,  "68"  or  other 
hallucinogens,  hypnotics,  stimulants  (am- 
phetamines, crystals,  uppers,  speed,  bennies > , 
depressants  (downers,  barbs,  whites,  goof- 
balls,  blue  devils,  red  devils)  or  other  known 
harmful  or  habit-forming  drugs  and /or 
chemicals?"  It  is  distressing  to  me  that  an 
Individual  should  be  expected  to  answer  yes 
or  no  to  the  entire  contents  of  this  ques- 
tion with  no  opportunity  to  Indicate  whether 
he  had  used  a  particular  substance  on  one 
occasion,  or  all  of  them  repeatedly. 

I  would  hope  that  your  examination  of  tliis 
case  wUl  be  two-fold.  First,  of  course  I  hope 
that  you  will  enable  Mr.  Igor  Bobrowsky 
to  enroll  in  OCS.  I  realize  that  a  certain 
amount  of  autonomy  Is  given  to  each  branch 
of  service  to  establish  qualifications  for  its 
officers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  De- 
partment surely  has  an  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  the  quality  and  character  of  Its 
military  officers.  Second,  I  would  hope  that 
you  wiil  look  at  this  case  in  the  example  It 
provides  for  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the 
Department's  treatment  of  marihuana  use. 
Again,  each  branch  of  service  may  Issue  Us 
own  forms  and  ask  what  questions  It  may, 
but  the  Department  of  Defense  must  be  con- 
cerned that  none  Is  unfairly  prejudicial  to 
a  candidate,  outdated,  or  Improperly  con- 
strued so  as  to  fall  to  meet  the  overall  objec- 
tives and  policies  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Indeed,  I  understand  that  changes  in  Form 
1130  require  DOD  approval,  establishing  the 
Department's   ultimate   responsibility. 

Marihuana  stirely  should  not  be  grouped 
with  heroin,  LSD,  hallucinogens,  and  other 
such  drugs.  While  you  might  wish  to  ask  if 
marihuana  has  been  used,  this  should  not 
automatically  disqualify  a  candidate,  partic- 
ularly If  It  was  a  past,  one-time  venture. 

I  know  that  the  military  must  have  Its 
rules  and  regulations.  But,  I  would  urge 
that  ultimately,  like  any  Institutions  deal- 
ing with  people.  It  must  have  the  flexibility 
to  respond  to  the  particular  situations  of  an 
Individual.  This  la  a  deserving  case  and  I 
hope  this  will  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
DAY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  sponsor  legislation  in  the 
House  for  the  past  2  years  designating 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day."  I  was 
joined  by  53  cosponsors  in  1972  and  61 
in  1973.  I  am  introducing  the  bill  again 
today  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  106 
Members  have  joined  as  cosponsors  to 
date.  I  invite  others  to  join  with  us. 

National  Himtlng  and  Fishing  Day 
has  been  very  popular  with  the  American 
people  and  I  feel  that  It  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  event  has  significant  mean- 
ing to  the  more  than  55  million  hunters 
and  fishermen  who  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  conservation  and  the  improve- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  in  this  coun- 
try. Prom  the  first  observance  in  1972, 
It  became  clear  that  NHP  Day  was  to 
achieve  a  level  of  support  and  accom- 


plishment far  beyond  the  hopes  of  its 
most  optimistic  supporters.  In  all  50 
States,  proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
Governors  or  resolutions  were  approved 
by  the  legislatures  urging  public  involve- 
ment in  the  day.  The  first  NHF  Day  was 
highlighted  by  some  3.000  obseiTances 
across  the  countiy  with  4  million  Ameri- 
cans joining  together  in  the  cause  of 
conservation. 

The  second  NHF  Day  celebrated  last 
year  on  September  22  was  mucli  more 
impressive.  As  a  result  of  hundreds  of 
Euperprograms  held  at  shopping  cen- 
ters. State  fairs,  schools,  military  instal- 
lations, and  scores  of  other  facilities, 
public  involvement  increased  nearly 
fourfold  'Kith  an  exciting  total  of  14  mil- 
lion Americans  taking  part  in  the  cele- 
bration. The  idea  .spread  to  Europe  where 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  organized 
programs  in  which  27,000  participated.  I 
am  told  that  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  similar  programs  even  in  South 
America  for  the  third  NHP  Day 
ob.^ervance. 

The  success  of  NHP  Day  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  sportsmen — our  first  con- 
servationists. Long  before  Earth  Day  and 
long  before  ecology  became  a  household 
word,  this  Nation's  hunters  and  fisher- 
men had  begun  their  conservation  efforts. 
It  was  over  75  years  ago  that  these 
sport.'men  decried  the  rape  of  our  flslds, 
forests,  and  streams  and  provided  the 
moneys  to  fight  environmental  destruc- 
tion. In  those  75  years,  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen have  provided  nearly  $2.5  billion 
for  conservation. 

Hunting  and  fisliing  is  big  business  in 
America.  Each  year  more  than  15  mil- 
lion hunting  licenses  and  24  million  fisli- 
Ing  licenses  are  sold.  And  each  year  the 
ranks  grow  larger.  Each  year  more  than 
$250  million  is  taken  in  from  the  sale  of 
licenses,  tags,  permits,  and  stamps.  The 
funds  from  these  sources  are  used  to 
protect  and  improve  wildlife  habitat  and 
fishing  areas,  thus  fish  and  game  popula- 
tions are  managed  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Even  endangered  species  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  effort  of  these  dedicated 
conservationists — the  enhghtened  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  who  want  to  see  their 
natural  heritage  preserved.  Professional 
conservationists  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  sportsmen  who  are  most  responsible 
for  the  healthy  populations  of  wildlife 
now  abounding  in  many  States.  They 
will  also  tell  you  that  the  sportsman  and 
his  conservation  dollars,  have  made  pos- 
sible a  20-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  United  States;  a  5-fold  In- 
crease In  the  population  of  Elk  and 
Antelope;  and  a  10-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  wild  turkej's.  These  numbers 
may  surprise  you  as  they  surprised  the 
millions  who  learned  these  facts  at  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day  pro- 
grams In  1972  and  1973.  But  they  do 
not  surprise  the  professional  conserva- 
tionists who  work  along  vrith  hunters 
and  fishermen  to  make  these  increases 
possible.  It  Is  not  the  himters  and  fisher- 
men who  are  wiping  out  the  endangered 
species  in  this  coimtry.  The  greatest 
threat  is  from  loss  of  habitat  and  from 
environmental  degradation  such  as  i>ol- 
lution.  As  human  population  Increases, 
along  with  Its  modem-age  technology, 
the  pressure   on  wild  species   also  in- 


creases. Some  species  are  literally 
squeezed  out  of  existence — not  killed  off 
by  the  hunter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  our 
crusade  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  we 
should  increase  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
public  on  enrironmental  problems.  The 
obsen'ance  of  "National  Himting  and 
Fishing  Day"  is  one  of  tlie  beft  ways  of 
helping  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  tlii-s 
resolution. 


MORE  PUSH  FOR  PAY  RAISES 
PREDICTED 

•  Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
Interest  to  me  and,  I  feel,  to  most  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
Nation's  energj'  sliorLage  is  Hobart 
Rowen's  colu-mn  in  the  business  and  fi- 
nance section  of  today's  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Rov.en  reports  that  two  promi- 
nent economists — George  Perry,  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
Prof.  Hendi'ik  S.  Houthakker.  of  Harvard 
University  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advlsei-s — both 
agreed  during  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  yesterday  that  the 
present  petroleum  allocation  system  has 
been  a  dismal  failure. 

Such  a  disclosure,  of  course,  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  of  us  here  who  op- 
posed the  allocation  system  when  it  was 
considered  in  the  House,  as  the  record  of 
debate  on  this  issue  will  reflect.  It  was 
warned  at  that  time  that  we  would  be 
creating  new  problems  by  instituting  this 
system  and  that  the  energy  shortages 
would  Increase.  We  apparently  have  still 
not  learned  our  lesson;  and  unless  we  do, 
tlie  situation  will  worsen  before  it  get.s 
better. 

More  Push  foe  Pay  Raises  PKEOicrEa 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  panel  of  prominent  economists  told  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing  yester- 
day that  pressures  for  wage  Increases  In  1974 
wUl  be  greatly  increased  this  year,  but  dis- 
agreed on  how  to  handle  the  problem. 

George  Perry,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  here,  advocated  a  "social  con- 
tract for  wage  moderation"  by  which  th» 
government  would  substitute  a  tax  cut  for 
a  wage  Increase  that  would  fvilly  catch  up 
with  past  price  increases. 

"Wages  cannot  make  up  for  ground  lost  to 
food  and  fuel  between  1973  and  1974  without 
starting  a  chain  of  wage-price  bikes  that 
would  raise  prices  an  average  of  25  percent 
economy- wide,"  Perry  said. 

Harvard  Professor  Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker, 
a  former  member  of  the  Nixon  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  he  Is  "sympathetic" 
with  the  Idea  of  a  tax  cut,  even  tliough  "there 
is  not  an  Iron-clad  case  for  It." 

But  Houthakker  would  not  go  along  ■with 
Perry's  conclusion  that  It  would  be  "a  great 
mistake"  to  abandon  wage-price  controls  en- 
tirely on  AprU  30,  when  the  current  stablU- 
zatlon  act  expires.  "Tbt  time  haa  come," 
Houthakker  testified,  "to  admit  that  infla- 
tlon  cannot  be  held  do?vn  by  passing  laws 
against  high  prices." 

A  third  member  of  the  panel,  former  CEA 
Chairman  Gardner  Ackley.  said  "It  la  not 
clear  to  me  that  additional  fiscal  stimulus 
Is   desirable."   And   while   Ackley   concluded 
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that  wage-price  controls  "have  had  aotne  «f- 
tect"  In  slowing  Inflation,  he  Indicated  he 
had  reservatlona  about  continuing  the  au- 
thority past  April  30. 

Perry  said  that  a  recession  In  the  flrat  six 
months  of  1974  "Is  as  near  to  a  sure  thing  as 
anything  in  economic  forecasting  can  be," 
although  a  recovery  later  In  1974  "la  by  no 
means  assured." 

He  calculated  that  rising  food  prices  In 
1973  took  away  about  $15  billion  In  consum- 
er purchasing  power,  and  that  a  rise  In 
average  petroleum  prices — which  he  put  at 
60  per  cent  by  this  simuner — "Will  cut  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  by  $18  to  $20  bil- 
lion more." 

Perry  suggested  that  the  "attempt  to  raise 
Incomes  via  the  tax  table  ratheir  than  via 
the  bargaining  table"  would  help  contain 
a  new  round  of  wage-push  inflation,  and  also 
serve  "the  cause  of  equity." 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wisc.),  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee — who  conducted 
the  hearing  alone — observed  that  "I  don't 
see  how  labor  can  stand  stlU  year  after  year 
In  the  face  of  the  kind  of  inflation  we've 
had."  But  he  was  noncommital  on  Perry's  tax- 
cut  proposal. 

Perry  and  Houthakker  also  agreed  that  the 
present  petroleum  allocation  system  is  not 
working  and  that  either  a  formal  rationing 
system  or  a  substantial  gasoline  price  in- 
crease ought  to  be  put  into  effect. 

They  suggested  that  a  price  of  75  to  80 
cents  a  gallon  would  ellmina*^'*'  gasoline  lines 
and  cut  consumption.  Perry,  who  would  pre- 
fer rationing,  would  resort  to  a  tax  of  30 
cents  a  gaUon,  coupled  with  a  tax  rebate. 

Both  were  caustic  about  the  present  "Chaos" 
created  by  federal  government  regulations. 
"Someone  whose  time  is  worth  $4  an  hour 
Is  already  paying  $1.20  a  gallon  when  he 
waits  an  hour  In  line,"  said  Perry.  "We  are 
using  pain  to  clear  markets  today.  Using 
either  price  or  coupons  would  be  better." 


February  21,  1974 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
provide  new  and  needed  Federal  income 
tax  relief  for  taxpayers  burdened  with 
the  enormous  cost  of  providing  special 
care  for  the  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled. 

My  bill,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress,  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  $750  in- 
come tax  exemption  for  each  disabled 
member  of  the  taxpayer's  family. 

This  legislation  Is  urgently  needed.  The 
dollar  squeeze  each  and  every  American 
family  is  experiencing  because  of  the 
administration's  mishandling  of  the 
economy  has  caused  even  greater  hard- 
ships for  families  providing  special  edu- 
cation, rehabilitative  services,  job  train- 
ing, and  medical  care  for  handicapped 
loved  ones. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  an 
education,  and  that  includes  citizens  with 
special  educational  needs.  Every  Ameri- 
can seeks  to  develop  his  talents  to  the 
fullest,  but  some  need  special  help  to 
achieve  their  potential.  The  rights  of 
the  disabled  American  should  not  be  lost 
because  of  rising  costs  and  an  imsym- 
pathetic  ear  in  Washington.  As  we  aid 
families  of  the  blind  with  a  special  tax 
exemption,  we  should  aid  families  of 
those  with  other  handicaps  as  well. 


Under  present  law,  If  a  taxpayer  is  to 
be  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of  special  care 
required  for  a  handicapped  member  of 
his  family  he  must  itemize  his  deduc- 
tions. But  this  deduction  only  covers 
those  expenses  in  excess  of  3  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  adjusted  gross  income.  In 
addition,  it  completely  ignores  the  cost 
of  custodial  care.  My  proposal  would  for 
the  first  time  provide  direct  tax  assist- 
ance to  lower  income  families  who  now 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  medical  deduc- 
tions because  they  do  not  itemize  their 
deductions. 

A  reasonable  program  of  tax  relief  for 
the  families  of  the  handicapped  would 
go  a  long  way  to  stem  the  tragic  tide  of 
disabled  children  abandoned  to  public 
institutions  by  their  families  because 
they  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
quired care. 

When  I  introduced  the  Commuters' 
Tax  Act,  H.R.  119S2,  in  December  1973, 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  or  deduction  for 
certain  transportation  expenses  incurred 
by  the  handicapped  traveling  to  and  from 
work,  I  said  that  thie  bill  was  designed 
to  equalize  the  expenses  of  such  travel 
so  that  the  handicapped  worker  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  everyone  else. 
The  same  policy  is  built  into  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today.  This  legislation 
would  simply  provide  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  exemption,  so  that  fam- 
ilies that  choose  to  care  for  handicapped 
members  of  their  family  would  not  be 
penalized  for  the  desire  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily together. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES  THREATENED 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  aeked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  1930's  the  Food  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution program  has  been  an  effective 
way  to  serve  many  people — children,  the 
needy,  and  victims  of  natural  disasters. 
By  ofifering  available  foods  to  any  State 
that  has  a  food  donation  program,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
helped  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
youngsters  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, of  poor  families,  and  of  children 
and  adults  in  camps  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions. 

In  the  past  the  USDA  has  bought  sur- 
plus foods  from  the  farmer  and  donated 
them  to  the  States  when  it  was  requested. 
Surplus  foods  were  purchased  in  three 
ways:  First,  under  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act;  second,  under 
surplus  removal  programs  as  authorized 
by  section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320,  and 
third,  through  price  support  obligations. 
The  USDA  paid  for  processing,  packag- 
ing, and  transporting  the  foods  to  loca- 
tions chosen  by  the  State,  and  each  State 
then  distributed  them  through  local  city 
agencies. 

Although  in  recent  years  the  supply  of 
surplus  foods  has  diminished,  section  4 
(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  provides  that 
food  can  still  be  purchased  at  market 
prices  if  necessary,  then  be  distributed  in 
similar  fashion  through  fiscal  year  1974. 
Until  recently  it  was  assumed  that  the 
necessary  steps  would  be  taken  to  extend 
this  service  further  into  the  future.  How- 


ever, according  to  a  memo  written  by  As-' 
slstant  Secretary  Clinton  Yeuttw  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz,  this  program 
is  in  danger  of  being  phased  out  unless 
appropriate  legislation  Is  enacted.  In  the 
memo.  Assistant  Secretary  Yeutter  urged 
that: 

Distribution  to  instltutlona  should  be 
phased  down  as  much  as  possible,  thereby 
minimizing  the  flak  that  will  be  received  if 
and  when  complete  termination  takes  place. 
Distribution  to  the  schools  should  be  re- 
duced dramatically. 

While  needy  families  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  food  stamps  to  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  food  surplus  commodities,  the 
nutrition  programs  of  nonprofit  institu- 
tions will  face  disaster.  Many  of  our 
country's  schools  and  institutions  are  al- 
ready confronted  with  enormous  finan- 
cial problems.  The  elimination  of  surplus 
food  commodities  would  create  severe 
budgetary  strains  and  perhaps  even 
threaten  the  existence  of  these  programs. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  by  law  to  make  cash 
payments  to  schools  equivalent  to  the 
food  commodities  if  and  when  these  com- 
modities are  not  available.  However, 
schools  cannot  replace  the  same  foods  at 
the  same  price  since  they  would  have  to 
buy  on  the  oi)en  market,  nor  do  they 
have  the  benefit  of  buying  in  the  same 
bulk  quantity  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Julius  Jacobs  of  New  York  City's 
Bureau  of  School  Lunches  says  that  city 
schools  currently  receive  $3.5  million 
worth  of  Federal  surplus  foods.  The  same 
foods  bought  on  the  open  market  would 
cost  the  city  25  percent  more  or  approxi- 
mately $4.4  million  in  aJl. 

Charitable  programs  do  not  even  re- 
ceive cash  payments  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  surplus  supplies.  When  the  sur- 
plus food  distribution  service  ends  on 
July  1,  1974,  institutions  such  as  orphan- 
ages will  have  to  adjust  their  budgets  to 
the  time  of  over  $20  million  worth  of  food 
supplies.  The  American  Red  Cross  will 
face  an  additional  expense  of  at  least  $1 
million.  The  estimated  cost  to  New  York 
City  institutions  alone  is  more  than  $1 
million. 

I  can  see  no  logical  reason  for  the 
termination  of  this  program;  therefore, 
I  have  introduced  a  bDl  today  which 
would  give  the  USDA  indefinite  purchas- 
ing authority  to  buy  commodities  for 
maintaining  the  present  level  of  aid  for 
food  assistance  programs,  including  but 
not  limited  to  school  lunch,  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, supplemental  feeding,  and  dis- 
aster relief.  Funds  for  this  program  are 
derived  in  large  part  from  import  duties 
on  food — section  32  of  Public  Law  74- 
320,  as  amended. 

An  article  of  February  13,  1974,  by 
John  Lang  of  the  New  York  Post  explains 
in  some  detail  the  problems  that  the 
elimination  of  this  food  program  would 
present.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  extension  of  this 
important  program.     , 

The  article  follows:  ' 

School  Lunches  Threatened 

(By  John  8.  Lang) 

Washington. — An   Agriculture   Dept.  plan 

to  phase  out  the  commodity  food  distribution 

program  could  cost  American  schools,  orpHan 
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homes  and  charities  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Officials  of  agencies  which  depend  on  the 
supplies  to  feed  poor  children  and  disaster 
victims  say  that  phasing  out  the  program 
woxild  have  "disastrous"  effects. 

"This  is  a  punch  in  the  guts  you  don't  see 
coming."  says  Julius  Jacobs  of  New  York 
City's  Bureau  of  School  Lunches,  which  de- 
pends ou  the  commodities  to  feed  520.000 
cliilcireu  daily  in  the  free  school  luucla  pro- 
gram. 

Jacobs  says  city  schools  annually  get  fed- 
eral surplus  foods  worth  $3.5  million — and 
it  would  cost  the  city  25  per  cent  more  if  it 
had  to  replace  that  supply  by  making  pur- 
chases on  the  open  market. 

A  spokesman  for  Mayor  Beame  says  it  is 
too  early  to  determine  whether  losing  the 
free  foods  would  end  the  free  school  lunch 
program,  but  he  said,  "it  would  be  a  serious 
problem." 

The  Agriculture  Dept.  proposal  to  stop  the 
commodity  food  distribution  program  was 
disclosed  today  by  Sen.  George  McGovern 
(D-S.D.),  who  made  public  a  memo  to  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  from  Assist.  Secretary 
Clayton  Yeutter. 

not  great 

Yeutter  WTOte  that  an  evaluation  of  the 
program  indicated  "that  benefits  to  pro- 
ducers have  not  been  great. 

"Distribution  to  Institutions  should  be 
phased  down  as  much  as  possible,  thereby 
minimizing  the  flak  that  will  be  received  if 
and  when  complete  termination  takes  place. 
Distribution  to  the  schools  should  be  reduced 
dramatically." 

The  commodity  program  already  was  In 
trouble  because  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  no  surplus  of  farm  prodvicts  available 
for  agriculture  to  distribute.  And  the  depart- 
ment's authority  to  purchase  the  supplies 
on  the  open  market  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30. 

McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  depart- 
ment's authority  to  make  these  purchases 
Indefinitely. 

But  Yeutter's  memo  recommends  "all  our 
opposition  to  the  McGovern  legislation.  If  it 
should  pass,  we'll  be  in  the  commodity  pro- 
curement business  forever." 

McGovern  criticized  the  memo  as  "the 
final  step  In  the  Administration's  hope  to 
vanish  as  a  factor  in  the  farm  and  food 
economy.  So-called  free  market  boom  or  bust 
economics  may  be  a  windfall  to  a  few  market 
manipulators  but  It  U  a  long-range  disaster 
for  the  farmers  and  the  consumers." 

Currently,  the  Agriculture  Dept.  provides 
$260  million  worth  of  commodities  to  the 
nation's  schools,  $20  mUllon  worth  to  in- 
stitutions such  as  orphanages  and  $1  million 
worth  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Existing  law  requires  the  department  to 
provide  the  schools  with  a  dollar  equivalent 
of  the  commodities  now  given.  But  Senate 
nutrition  experts  estimate  it  would  cost  the 
schools  another  $200  million  to  replace  the 
program  since  they  would  have  to  buy  on 
the  open  market. 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  law  for  the 
department  to  make  dollar  payments  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  institutions  if  the  com- 
modity program  is  killed.  And  McGovern's 
staff  estimates  It  would  cost  the  organiza- 
tions $49  mUlion  to  replace  the  commodities 
they  now  receive.  The  total  to  those  groups 
and  school  would  be  $249  million. 

Proposals  to  "phase  out"  the  commodity 
program  have  brought  anguished  protests 
from  recipients. 

Edwin  S.  Pfelffer  of  the  Connecticut  Dept. 
of  Finance  and  Control  advised  McGovern's 
staff  that  "within  the  state  of  Connecticut 
we  feel  that  this  would  be  catastrophic." 

"I  feel  that  this  will  catise  the  dropping 


of  many  school  lunch  programs  and  child 
nutrition  programs  resulting  in  not  being 
able  to  serve  the  children  who  most  need  this 
means  which  is  the  mainstay  of  their  daily 
nutritional  values." 

3     MILLION    POUNDS 

Dick  Reed  of  New  York's  Bureau  of  School 
Food  Management  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  state  received  federal  commodities  worth 
$20  million  to  provide  free  school  lunches. 
Reed  said  he  felt  the  state  could  provide 
better  lunches  if  it  purchased  the  commo- 
dities locally — but  he  estimated  the  cost  to 
New  York  at  $30  million. 

The  American  Red  Cros-s  said  it  was  heavily 
dependent  on  surplus  commodities  for  dis- 
aster relief.  In  past  years  the  commodity 
program  has  provided  the  Red  Cross  with  3 
million  pounds  of  food  annually. 

"If  we  don't  have  this  resource  available  to 
us,"  said  a  Red  Cross  spokesman,  "we'll  have 
to  make  up  for  it  somehow  with  donations. 
We'll  have  to  buy  these  supplies  commercially 
and  that  will  be  much,  more  expensive.  It's 
a  serioiis  problem." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence v.as  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)  to  rcvise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bradem-as,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  t-oday. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meeds,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds 3 '2  Olges  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 


Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  'Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DtT  Pont. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  fom-  instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bob  'Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stance.";. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Ivlr.  Sandm.an. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSH.ALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cr.ane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton. I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  YouNC  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CJonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  "York. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.?.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  tlii'ee  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Schroeder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  threo 
instances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  10  instances. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Coounlttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10203.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain piibllc  workB  on  rivera  and  barbors  tot 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) , 
\mder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  25, 
1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  KsecuUve  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
appropriations  to  vartoue  Departments  and 
agencies  have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
■which  Indicates  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
estimate*  of  i^jproprlations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  In  order  to  cover  pay  Increases,  pursuant 
to  31  use.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1919.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  first  year 
of  the  Volunteer  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Bervioes. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  O-ansmitting  the  report  of  Air  Force 
experimental,  developmental,  and  reeearcb 
contracts  of  (£0,000  or  more,  covering  the  6 
months  ended  December  31,  1973,  pursuant 
to  10  VB.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  capital  asristanoe,  technical  studies, 
and  relocation  grants  under  the  Urban  i&tms 
Transportation  Administration  for  the  year 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  93-87;  to  the  Committee  on 
BaiLklng  and  Currency. 

1922.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  transition  from  manda- 
tory economic  oontrole  and  continued  moni- 
toring of  the  economy  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Panfclng  and 
Currency. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  publication,  •Statistics  of  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  1972';  to  the  Cotn- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  to  govern 
the  arrival,  entry,  clearance,  and  related 
movements  of  vessels  and  vehicles,  and  for 
other  pjxrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

KECMVED    FSOlf    THE    COMPTKOlXEa    GENERAL 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trauamitting  a  re- 
port on  the  inconsistency  of  the  staffing  and 
equipment  structure  of  the  reserve  C-130  air- 
lift program  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  69.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
amei'id  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-805).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  901.  Resolutaon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2589.  An  act  to  declare  by  congressional  ac- 
tion a  nationwide  energy  emergency;  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  immediately  under- 
take specific  actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels 
and  increase  supply;  to  Invite  the  develop- 
ment Of  local.  State,  national,  and  interna- 
tional contingency  plans;  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  vital  pubHic  services;  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  Ko.  93-806).  Referred 
to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
pension  reform.  (Rept.  No.  93-807).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houiie  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

HR  12940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  fiscal  year 
the  authority  for  grants  for  2-year  medical 
schools  Intending  to  become  schools  capable 
of  granting  medical  degrees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ir,ter.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  AJTNUNZID: 

H  R.  12941.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  beneflte; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  Hammexschmidt.  and 
Mr.  Hambahan)  : 

HJi.  12942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Econcmic  Development  Act  of 
19G5,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  a  l-year  pervod,  to  establish  an 
economic  adjustment  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  BOOOS: 

H.R.  12943.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order 
to  advance  a  national  attack  on  arthritis;  to 
the  Commlttoe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  12944.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incen- 
tive for  installation  to  certain  buUdlngs  of 
fire  sprinklers  and  other  fire  prevention  or 
extinguishment  apparatus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wtsr^AU.)  : 

H  R.  12945  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
amounts  authorized  lor  capital  grants,  to 
establish  an  urban  transportation  formula 
grant  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bees.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Paeris.  and  Mr.  Fauntkot  >  : 

HR.  12946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  the  net  project  cost 


paid  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Btnoham,  Ms.  Btthke  of 
CaUfomla,  Mr.  Clat,   Mr.   Coktess, 
Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr. 
Fraser,   Mr.  GrNTER,  Mr.  Hawkins," 
Mr.    Ktros,    Mr.     McCormack,    Mr! 
Metcalfe,    Mr.    MrrcHBLi,    of   Mary- 
land. Mr.  MooRHSAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Sarbanes.  Ms.  Schroeder. 
Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.   Yatron,    and   Mr'. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.    12947.    A    bill   to   amend   the   SocUl 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  costs  of  the  social  security  program, 
with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate 
reductions  in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect 
the   Federal    Government's   participation  in 
such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  PoAGE,  and  Mr.  Domintck  V. 
Daniels)  : 
H.R.  12948.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  for  5  years;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  hiin- 
.■■elf.    Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Addabeo,    Mr. 
Bauuxo,   Mr.    Bennett,   Mr.   Bevill, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bras- 
co,    Mr.    Brown    of    California,    Mr. 
Buchanan.  Ms.  Busks  of  California, 
Mr.  Carnet  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dcn- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Fish  ) : 
HJl.  1294fl.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act  to  provide  that  increases 
In    monthly    insurance    benefits    thereunder 
( whether  occurring  by  reason  of  increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)   shall 
not  be  considered  as  annual  iaoome  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Fraber.  Mr.  PuauA,  Mr.  Gat- 
D06,  Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Gkeen  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Gbover,  Mr.  Gurni,  Mr. 
Hamilton,    Mr.   Baisha,    Mr.   Haw- 
kins,  Mr.   Helsboskt.   Mr.   Horton, 
Mr.  HcNCATE.  Mr.  Icuord,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leg<stt.  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.   McClobket,   Mr.  MoCoa- 
MACic,   Mr.    Martin   ot  North   Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mkevimbkt,  end  Mr.  Mrr- 
cHELL  «r  New  York ) : 
HR.  12960.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pr(»vide  that  increases 
in    monthly    insurance    benefits   thereunder 
<  whether  occurring  by  re*son  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  llTing  or  enacted  by  law)  shall 
not  be  considered  as  annaal  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  Mew  York  ( for  him- 
self,  Mr.  MoiLOHAN,  Mr.  Moorheao 
of    Pennsylvania.   Mr.    Morgan,   Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr.    Not,    Mr. 
Pike,   Mr.  Podeu.,   Mr.   Pretix,  Mr. 
Bai>.i>ali.,  Mr.  Bzubs,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr. 
Roe.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.   Rosten- 
KowsKj.  Mr.  SovSH.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Rtak,   Mr.   St  Gcrmain,   Mr.   Sand- 
man, Mr.  Sarbamce,  Mr.  Seibeslinc, 
Mr.  Si^NCE,  and  Mr.  Stmincton)  : 
H.R.  12951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
in    monthly    linsuranoe    benefits    thereunder 
( whether  occurring  by  re«son  of  increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)   shall 
not  be  considered  as  annual  Income  for  pur- 
poses  of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
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Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Van  Dexrlin,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Wamplkb,  Mr.  Chabucs  WUjSON 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Yottno  of  Georgia, 
Ms.    HoLTZMAN,    and   Mr.   Jones   of 
Oklahoma)  : 
H.R.  12952.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
In  monthly   insurance   benefits  theretinder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)   shall 
not  be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  program.s;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.    12953.   A   bUl   to   amend    the   Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  program  of  food 
allowance  for  older  Americans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts) : 
HR.  12954.  A  bUl  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 1974  the  period  during  which  benefits  un- 
der the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  disability  may  be  paid 
without  interruption  pending  the  required 
disability  determination,  in  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals who  received  public  assistance  un- 
der State  plans  on  the  basis  of  disability  for 
December  1973  but  not  for  any  month  before 
July  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  12955.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4124  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  eliminate 
the    mandatory    purchase    of    prison -made 
products    by    Federal    departments;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH:" 
HJi.  12956.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  permit  certain  communi- 
ties to  continue  to  use  the  Nlcolet  National 
Forest,  Wis.,  for  solid  waste  disposal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  12967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  in  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GUNTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Haley,  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
US..  12958.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  oU  and  gas  leases  granted 
with  respect  to  land  located  In  the  Ocala 
National  Forest;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
HJl.  12959.  A  blU  to  provide  that  pay  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  the  Budget  under  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall  not 
become  effective  unless  the  budget  Indicates 
that  Government  outlays  (Including  pay 
Increase  costs)  will  not  exceed  Government 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  12960.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries  established  by  section  226  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  civU  Service. 

By    Mr.    UTTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Breattx,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  PODBJ.,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  tAx.  Dellttms,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.     Lerman,     Mr.     Guntbr,     Mr. 
Froehuch,  Mr.  Wolvt,  Mb.  Bitrke  of 
California,  Mr.  Ii:xTCHTrM,  Mr.  Kil- 
BERO,    Mr.    St    Germain,    and    Ms. 
Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  12961.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
U5.  fuel   to  train  commercial  airline  and 
military  pUots  who  are  nationals  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  places  an  embargo  on  Ita 
shipment    of    petroleum    products    to    the 
united  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    himself,    Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 
Preteb) : 
H.R.  12962.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  excise  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  in  an  amount  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  such  automobile's 
fuel    consumption    rat©    which    falls    below 
certain  standards,  to  provide  an  Energy  Re- 
search  and   Development  Trust  Fundi  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
■Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS   of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ryan  )  : 
H.R.  12963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  California  Desert  National 
Conservation  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  12964.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to    vehicle    weights;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.R.  12965.  A  blU  to  provide  assistance 
and  full-time  employment  to  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.   Ket- 
chum,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Hubeb,  Mr. 
Yates.    Mr.   Mitchell   of   Maryland, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Faun- 
troy, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.   Veysey, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  12966.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  interest 
shall  be  paid  to  Individual  taxpayers  on  the 
calendar-year  basis  who  file  their  rettirns 
before  March  1  if  the  refund  check  Is  not 
mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the  return 
Is  filed,  and  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service    to   give   certain   Information   when 
making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12967.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  encoiirage  the  States  to  develop 
smaller  correctional   Institutions   In   urban 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICIOLE: 
HJl.  12968.  A  bill  to  remove  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  pvirview  of  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  relating  to  the 
Commission   on   Executive,   Legislative,   and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12969.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limits  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  real  estate  and 
operating  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu*. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  ISx.  Bbaoemas,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  California,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Hecht.h  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Met- 
CALTE,  Mr.  MuBPHY  of  lUinols,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  O'BaiEN,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Keuss,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.    Shipley,    Mr.    Yates,    and    Mr. 
Udall)  : 
T3.S..  12970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
lakeshore,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  Increase  the  execu- 
tion allowance  for  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  residence  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals 66  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


BvMr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl,    12972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,   1944,  an  act  "To  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Moniiment."  and  for  other  purpos  ;s;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu'ar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Hammerschmit  r,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden,   Mr.   Brown   o'    California, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North   Dakota,  Mr. 
Mayne,    Mr.   Fisher,   M  •.   Bray,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  LmoN,  Mr    Ichord,  Mr. 
Randall,  and  Mr.  Char  £s  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
H.R.  12973.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  propane  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   J.   William   Stanton,   Mr. 
RoEisoN   of   New   York,   Mr.   Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell  of   New    York,    Mr.   Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Hel- 
sTosKi,  Mr.  MosHER,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  12974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Alloesitlon  Act  of  1973  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  propane  gas;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     WYATT     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Frenzel,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Fraser, 
and  Mr.  Blatnik)  : 
H.R.  12975.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  cities 
and  park  districts  to  encourage  the  Increased 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  to  encour- 
age  other  urban   forestry  prograitns;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kt- 
ros, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.     Chappell,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Waldie  I  : 
H.R.  12976.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study   of  the  burden  of   reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on  In- 
dependent business  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  12977.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  2  fiscal 
years  the  authority  for  grants  for  2-year 
medical  schools  Intending  to  become  schools 
capable  of  granting  medical  degrees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  12978.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
land  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  In  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.   12979.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
his  spotise,  or  his  dependent,  who  Is  disabled. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina: 
HH.  12981.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DA'VTS  of  Georgia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  12982.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrtmgements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steele  » : 
HJl.  12983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exempUoa  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
ottier  reurement  beoe&ts;  to  tb«  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Meaas. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
US..  12964.  A  bilJ  to  authorlae  ttoe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erty located  vltbln  tbe  Governors  Land 
Arcbeoioglcal  Dtetrtct,  James  City  County, 
Va  ,  for  inclusion  in  the  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  12985  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Savir^  Time  En€rg>-  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Co*nn»erce. 

H.R.  12«86.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  which 
created  the  VS.  Olympic  Committee  to  re- 
quire such  coaunittce  to  hoJd  public  pro- 
ceedings before  it  may  alter  its  constitution, 
to  require  arbitration  of  certain  amateur 
aililetlc  disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communica- 
tion services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount 
of  the  atate  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Tho.mp- 
soN  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  OHara,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  California) : 
HJB.  12088.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  104S  to  prescribe  minimum  wages  and  con- 
ditions ot  employmeut  for  fariuwarkers,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agricultore. 

By  Air  HARRINGTON: 
HA.  ia»e3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hr^.ncJgim 
Control  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for  herself,  Ms. 
Aazt-e,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California.    Mr.   Badimo,   Mr.   Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Bouuio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Ms.  BuEKx  of  California,  Mr. 
Cakct  of  Kew  York,  Mrs.  Chisuolm, 
Mr.  Delldms,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Dui,- 
EKi,  Mr.  EDWfARDs  of  California,  Mr. 
GaovKB,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Haruncton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.R.  l2SflO.  A  biU  to  malte  it  clear  that  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps  is  to  be  Included 
In  the  "hold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that  recipients 
In  cash-out  8tat«s  do  not  suffer  reductions 
m  the  benefits  they  actually  receive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.   HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 

McClosket,      Mr.      MoAKLfr,       Mr. 

PBYaa,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Kangkl,  Mr. 

Ree5,  Mr.  Reid,  l,Ir.  Redss,  Mr.  Robi- 

so»  of   New  York,   Mr.   Rosenthal, 

Mr.  RoTBAi,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 

Srunos.  Mi.  Gtlman,  Mr.  DANBELaoN, 

and  Mr.  MuRpaT  of  New  York)  • 

KM.  12B91.  A  blU  to  malte  it  clear  that  the 

bonus  Talue  of  food  stamps  is  to  be  Included 

in  the  "hold  hamUeas"  amount  guaranteed 

to   recipients   of   supplemental   security   in- 

oome    benefits    luider    the    8oelal    Security 

Amendmeats  of  1972,  ao  as  to  assure  that  re- 

elpients  In  easb-out  States  do  act  stiffer  re- 

diictlooe  in  tbe  benefits  they  actually  reoeive; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  JORDAN  (for  herself.  Me. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Baotllo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Beoww  of  Cahfomta,  Mrs.  Bueke 
of  California,  Ms.  Chtsholm.  Mr. 
Con  VERS,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Hasttnos, 
Mr.  Hbthtiti  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Httbxr.  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Mxichku,  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moms,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Owens,   Mr.    Preyer.   Mr.   Sarbanes, 


Mr.  Charles  W11.SON  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HR.  12992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  by  8 
percent  the  amount  of  Individual  income  tax 
witiiheki  at  tJie  source;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONAUD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Peonsylvanla,  Mr.  Prkt, 
Ur.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Vam  Deerlin,  Mr.  Byron, 
Mr.     Murphy     of     New     York,     Mr. 
GouawATER,    and    Mr.    Broyhii.l    of 
North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  12993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for   the   operation   of   broadcasting  stations 
may  be  Issuccl  and  renewed  for  terms  of  4 
years,  and  for  other  pvirpcsee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R.   12994.  A  biU  to  r.mer.d  chapter  2  of 
tiUe  16  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing national  forests)    tc  provide  a  share  of 
timber    receipts    to   States   for   schools    and 
roads;  to  the  Commlttoe  on  Agrlcultvire. 

By   Mr.   MiELCHBR    (for   bimself,   Mr. 
McCniSKi  Y,  Mr.  McoRHEAD  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  12S95.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBEY; 
HR.   12996.   A  bUl   to  provide  relief  from 
shore   damn^es    attributable   to   high   water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes,  ai.U  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  hi]n.«;lf,  Mr.  Har- 
RiNCTOM,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
HR.  12997.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co<le  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est shaU  be  paid  to  individtml  taxpayers  on 
the  calendar-year  basis  who  fiJe  their  returns 
before  MartJi  1  if  the  refund  check  is  not 
mailed  out  within  30  days  alter  the  return 
is  filed,  aiid  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  give  certain  information  when 
making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBRIEN: 
H.R.  12998.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who   dies   shall    (if   he   is   otherwise 
qualified  and  it  would  not  reduce  total  fam- 
ily bei^fits)  lie  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit 
for  the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Commlt- 
te?  on  Ways  and  M'^ans. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
HJ?.  12999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  tlie  State  of  Utah 
for  study  as  a  p)otenaa!  ccKnponent  of  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 1 
By  Mr.  OWENS:    { 
HJEl.  13000.  A  bill  to  dlvoroe  the  busineBoes 
of  production,  refining,  and  transporting  0/ 
petroleum  protlucts  from  that  of  marketing 
petroleum  products;  to  tiie  Comiaittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROBISON  pf  New  York : 
HJR.  13001.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  pro\1de  for  the  conditional 
suspension  of  the  application  of  certain  penal 
provisions  of  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ky- 
Ros,  Mr.  Prktdi,  Mr.  Symincton,  Mr. 
Rot,    Mr.   Nelsbn,   Mr.   Carter,    Mr. 
Hastings,   Mr.   BEi.tz,   Mr.   Hwnvt, 
Mr.  GuNTER,  and  Mr  Robibon  ca  New 
York) : 
HH.    13002.   A   bill    to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  tb&t  t^  public 
is  provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comraerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GSRMAIN: 
H.R.  U003.  A  bUl  to  a»nend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1030  tn  order  to  Increase  Uw  maxlnuim 
aggregate    value    0/    imported    merchandlae 
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wblcb  may  be  Informally  entered  into  th© 
United  States  from  »250  to  $500;  to  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 
Ms.  Abzoc,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.' 
Duncan.  Mr.   Eii,bebc,   Mr.   Gunter! 
Mr.     Harrington,     Mr.    Hansen    of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  KJETCHOM,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  MrrcHiajL  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.   Sab- 
banks,    Mr.    Symincton,    Mr.    Wn,- 
LiAMs,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     and     Mr 
Wyatt)  ; 
H  R.  13004.  A  biU  to  provide  assistance  to 
zoos  and  aquariums,  to  establish  standards 
of   accreditation  for   sucU   faculties,   and  to 
establish  a  Federal  Zoological  and  Aquarium 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Re.?.  909.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
U.S.  fishermen,  their  vesaels,  and  gear  from 
unlawful  harassment  on   the  high  eeas  ad- 
jacent  to   the   territorial   sea  of   tlie   United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Mari2ie  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   SIKES    (for  himself,   Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Ullman, 
Mr.    RoBEBTs,    Mr.    Denholm,    Mr. 
Thomson   of   Wisconsin,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brothu-l  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Pkp- 
PER,   Mr.   Rarick,   Mr.   Sttjbblefield, 
Mr.  Won  Pax,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Abd- 
uott,   Mr.   QuiE,   Mr.   Forsythe,   Mr. 
Waooonner,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton,   Mrs.    Hansbn    of    Washington, 
Mr.   Legcett,   Mr.   Lott,   Mr.   Ander- 
son      of      California,       and      Mr. 
Brinkxey)  : 
H.J.  Res.  910.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  State*  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Casey 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fe«nzel,  Mr. 

Perkins,     Mr.     Dan     Damizx,     Mrs. 

Grasso,     Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Camp,    Mr. 

CiiARUEs    H.    WiLBON    of    California, 

Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Dincell,   Mr.   Puqua, 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bint- 

CENER,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 

California,    Mr.    Youno    of    Florida, 

Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  WHiTEKtJRST,  Mi. 

Mann,  Mr.  Mubphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Daws 

of       South       Carolina,       and      Mr. 

Melcher)  : 

H.J.  Res.  Oil.  Joint  resolution  aeklng  the 

Presi£ient  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 

fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  ";  to  Uie  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     SIKES     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Hani«y,  Mr.  WrsiAK,  Mr.  Eshlemaw, 
Mr.    MiTCHKLL    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Domohvk, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Gontb*.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Williamb,  Mr. 
Etippa,   Mr.   Roy,    Mr.    Yatron,   Mr. 
ScHERLK,  Mr.  Tbr«n,  Mr.  BEvnx,  Mr. 
Latta,   Mr.   MiNSHALL  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
OoBACAN,  and  Mr.  Breaux)  : 
H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth    Saturday    of   eaoh    September    "Na- 
ti<Hial   Hunting    and   Pishing   Day";    to   the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIK«S  (tor  klmself.  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Whalxn,  Mr.  Pascbll,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  Pikk,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  HoRTtMT,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
MizELL,  Mr.  Fis^  Mr.  Httni,  Mr. 
ZWACH.  Mr.  Peeybb,  Mr.  KKtcHVU, 
Mr.  Haixt,  Mr.  DzawiNSKi,  Mr. 
PiCKLz,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Price  oI  qiinois.  and.  Mr. 
Etuckxy)  : 
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H.J.  Res.  913.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.    Baoman,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Prey,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Par- 
Ris,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
ECKHARDT,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H  J.  Res.  914.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President   of   the   United   States   to   declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional  Hunting   and    Pishing    E>ay";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LOTT    (for   himself.   Mr    Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr.     McClory,     Mr.     Pbenzel,     Mr. 
Proehlich,    Mr.    Yottng    of    Ditnois, 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.   Sarasin,  Mr. 
Walsh,   Mr,   Miller,   Mr.   Dent,   Mr. 
Ginw,    Mr.    Mathias    of    California, 
Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Stratton)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   434.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  continued  close  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.   900.   Resolution   relative   to    con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  807;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.  Res.  902.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  80,;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.  Res.  903.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.  Res.  504.  Resolution  to  declare  U.S.  so- 
vereignty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
C:anal  Zone;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  905.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
disapproval  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  pay  of  offices  and  positions 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (81  SUt.  643;  Public  Law  90-206) 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  FTNDLEY: 
H.  Res.  906.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  807;  to  the  C^om- 
mittee  on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     HILLIS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  By-ron,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.   Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Waldeb,  Mr.  BtmoENZR,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr   Robert  W.  Danizl,  Jr.,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Anderson   of   California,   Mr.   Gude, 
Mrs.   Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Har- 
EiNCTON,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.   Sandm-^n, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Hong.ate,    and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  : 
H.   Res.  907.   Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  full   and  complete 
investigation     and     study    of    shortages    of 
materials  and  natural  resources  affectuig  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
H.   Res.   908.   Resolution   disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted   to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.  Res.  909.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscr.l  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.    Res.   910.   Resolution   disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  ol  Con- 
gress and  legislative  officials  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.  Res.  911.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
er.ition  of  House  Resolution  826;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  912.  Resolution  to  commend  U.S. 
Initiatives  In  seeking  international  coopera- 
tive solutions  to  the  oil  crisis;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE; 
H.   Res.   913.   Resolution  disapproving   the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  (Congress 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  appendix 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
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other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  Res.  914.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress trancmltted  to  the  Congress  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1P7E, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Port  Off'.ce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   SISK. 

H  Ref  915.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  ( Senate 
Joint  Res.  176)  to  authorire  and  direct  the 
development  of  and  the  production  of  petro- 
leum from  naval  petroleum  reserve  Ko.  1,  and 
to  direct  the  exploration  of  naval  petrolexim 
reserves  Ko.  1  and  4,  and  for  ctl.er  purposes; 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  Res.  916.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  to  the  Comraittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  cf  rule  XXII, 

352.  Tlie  SPE.'VIvER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantationfi,  relative 
to  emergency  generators  In  housing  for  the 
elderly  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  13005.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Presl- 
<lont  to  appoint  Capt.  Ferdinand  Mendenhall. 
US.  Navy  Reserves,  retired,  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  on  the  Beserves  retired  list;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GOLDW.\TER : 

HR.  13006.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoir.t  Capt.  Ferdinand  MendenhaU,  VS. 
Navy  Reserves,  retired,  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  on  the  Reserves  retired  list;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HR.  13007.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  8  B^ 
Archer  C.  Ford,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP   VTRGtNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  January  28  edition  of  the 
Lynchburg  News  Included  a  thoughtful 
editorial  regarding  tlie  potential  sur- 
render by  the  United  States  of  its  sover- 
eignty over  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  historical 
bacJcground  of  the  creation  of  the  canal 
and  concludes  that  historical  right  and 
strategic  necessity  demand  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  control  over 
this  vital  waterway. 

I  deplore  the  recent  action  of  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  in  committing  the 
United  States  to  prompt  conclusion  of 
negotiations  with  Panama  leading  to  our 
surrender  of  sovereignty.  I  shall  oppose 
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any  pact  incorporating  such  a  surrender 
when  it  is  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Trite  But  Important,"  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Lynehburg  (Va.)  News, 

Jan.  38,  1974) 

Trite  But  Importakt 

Comparatively  little  pubUc  attention  Is 
given  to  the  efforts  of  Panama  to  take  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  tbe  Increasingly  ac- 
quiescent attitude  of  the  United  States'  cur- 
rent Administration  toward  the  Panamanian 
effort.  It  Is  virtually  a  trite  news  Item  to 
many,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  very  Important, 
and  requires  a  powerful  public  negation 
of  the  trend  toward  turning  the  canal  over  to 
the  Panamanian  government.  It  absolutely 
must  not  be  done,  even  though  the  present 
Leftiiit  government  should  shift  to  a  Central 
or  Rigl-.tist  one. 

There  are  still  a  few  of  us  around  who  re- 
call how  the  canal   came   Into   being.  First 


consideration  vas  given  to  building  a  canal 
acroas  Nicaragua.  France  was  the  first  pro- 
ponent and  shifted  to  Panama,  a  part  of  Co- 
lombia, aud  actually  began  construction 
resulting  In  excavation  of  78,000,000  cubic 
yards  before  costs  and  disease  stopped  the 
project. 

When  the  United  States  later  decided  to  go 
ahead  they  had  trouble  with  Oolombia  and  as 
a  result  aided  Panama  In  setting  up  ae  an 
Independent  Republic  and  went  to  work  on 
the  canal.  The  United  States  then  built 
the  canal  and  ^-ith  new  weapons  against 
tropical  diseases  also  made  the  strtp  ade- 
quately healthful  for  the  workers  and  the 
native  people. 

It  was  at  the  time  ocoisidered  to  be  the 
creation  of  fiiBt,  United  States  Marines, 
second,  engineering  skill,  and  dominating  all 
else  health  measures  that  removed  the 
health  obstacles  that  more  than  all  else  had 
made  such  a  project  almost  ImpooEible. 

Only  the  Left  movement*  of  'je  laet  few- 
decades,  now  stronger  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, have  produced  the  Insistence  by 
Panama  of  taking  over  the  Panama  Canal 
though  they  are  in  no  way  in  a  position  to 
finance,  operate  and  protect. 
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Unfortunately  the  Nlzon  Administration 
Is  too  deficient  to  understand  the  situation 
and  flatly  refuse  to  consider  change.  They 
may  hold  that  the  canal  is  dispensable, 
that  aircraft  make  Its  shipping  value  too  \in- 
important  to  preserve  and  Improve  the  canal, 
but  the  political  and  technical  proof  have 
not  been  documented  so  far. 

To  permit  Panama  and  the  canal  to  be- 
come a  Communist  property  would  be  Invit- 
ing trouble  to  a  degree  wholly  condemnatory 
of  the  responsibility  of  our  own  government. 
Our  intervention  prevented  the  French  and 
British  from  keeping  the  Suez  Canal  open. 
Even  the  current  administration  should  have 
enough  sense  and  responsibility  not  to  re- 
peat such  Idiocy. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  February  19,  the  House  de- 
bated and  passed  HJi.  12628.  which  will 
increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowances  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  other  persons;  and  make 
improvements  In  the  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  initiated  a  program  which  has  en- 
abled millions  of  veterans  to  attend  a 
college  or  university  for  4  years.  Under 
the  original  law,  the  Oovemment  pro- 
vided payments  to  schools  for  a  veteran's 
tuition,  books  and  fees,  and  a  living 
allowance  for  the  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. In  1952  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  include  Korean  war  veterans 
and  altered  so  that  all  educational  bene- 
fits were  paid  directly  to  the  veteran 
through  a  m<»thly  allowance.  In  1966 
the  Veteran's  Readjustment  Act  of  1966 
was  enacted  expanding  the  program  so 
that  veterans  could  receive  benefits  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  trades  or  skills 
and  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

This  program  has  proven  extremely 
good  for  our  country  as  I  am  sure  sdl  win 
agree.  The  basis  provision  of  H.R.  12628 
is  a  13.6  percent  across  the  board  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  allowances  with 
proportional  increases  for  dependents. 
Although  Congress  increased  benefit 
levels  by  30  percent  in  1967,  34.6  percent 
In  1970,  and  25.7  percent  in  1972.  the 
steady  rise  in  costs  both  of  education  and 
of  living  necessitate  another  13.6-percent 
increase  this  year. 

I  regret  the  necessity  for  these  aimual 
Increases,  but  the  inflationary  spiral  has 
sped  continuously  upward  for  many 
years  now  and  we  must  recognize  the  im- 
pact it  has  on  lmp<xtant  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  13.6  percent  In- 
crease. H.B.  12628  provides  four  other 
good  features:  First,  it  tncreases  the  time 
during  which  %  veteran  must  complete 
his  or  her  turning  from  8  yean  after 
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discharge  or  release  to  10  years;  second, 
it  removes  the  current  limitation  on  the 
number  of  veterans  who  may  receive  as- 
sistance imder  the  work-study  pro- 
gram; third,  it  makes  it  possible  for  a 
veteran  to  receive  up  to  6  montlis  of 
refresher  training  provided  the  vet- 
eran begins  training  within  12  months 
after  sei-vice  and  the  training  is  con- 
tinuous except  for  interruptions  beyond 
control;  and  fourth,  it  sets  up  a  Viet- 
nam-Era Veteran's  Communication  Cen- 
ter w-ithin  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  periodic  evaluations  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  veteran's  outreach  serv- 
ices program  which  distributes  informa- 
tion about  training  program  activities  to 
veterans. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  and  vote  for 
this  measure  and  I  am  sui'e  that  many 
fine  young  people  will  benefit  from  this 
and  will  render  good  service  to  their 
country  in  the  future  as  they  have  al- 
ready done  in  the  past. 


FAILURE    OF    PENTAGON    TO    SUP- 
PORT RESERVE  FORCES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOT7TK   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  21.  197i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  February  4,  1974,  issue  of 
the  Kauisas  City  Times  makes  some  ex- 
cellent point  reference  to  Pentagon  sup- 
port of  the  Guard  and  Reser\'e. 

There  are  many  missions  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  can  perform  at  a  more  eco- 
nomical rate  than  Regular  forces.  It  Is 
about  time  a  defense- wide  review  of  such 
roles  be  undertaken. 

Some  talk  about  the  $5  billion  it  now 
costs  to  finance  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
but  these  same  lndl\1duals  fail  to  men- 
tion that  for  this  money  we  are  receiving 
about  30  percent  of  our  Nation's  military 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prcmx  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Feb.  4, 1974] 
Pentagon  Fails  thx  Reserve  Foick 

Without  the  overhanging  threat  of  being 
drafted  into  the  fuU-tlme  Army,  young 
Americans  no  longer  are  lining  up  In  large 
numbers  to  enlist  in  the  National  Ou&rd  and 
other  reserve  forces.  In  Mlssoiirl  this  loss  of 
pulling  power  for  the  Civilian  reserves  has  In- 
spired a  month-long  recruiting  program  by 
the  Army  National  Quard.  The  guard's  as- 
signed strength  in  Missouri  is  said  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  being  cut  drastically  if  the  units 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  state  do  not  fill  up 
their  vacancies. 

LocaUy  the  goal  of  six  guard  units  Is  to  at- 
tract 600  recruits.  The  new  armory  at  7600 
Ozark  Road  is  as  weU  equipped  as  any  in  the 
country  and  the  guard  Itnelf  has  much  to 
<^er  young  men  willing  to  Inveet  in  a  part- 
time  military  career. 

But  there  Is  stUl  tbe  matter  of  IncentlvM 
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and  there  Is  Just  so  much  that  any  recruit- 
ing effort  can  accomplish.  The  reserve  and 
guard  programs  can  be  made  more  attractive 
only  with  specific  new  displays  of  support 
by  the  federal  govemment. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  that  the  Pentagon 
is  not  really  serious  about  its  earlier  talk 
of  going  all-out  to  attract  more  men  to  re- 
serve and  National  Guard  ranks.  The  Indica- 
tion of  foot-dragging  is  the  request  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Clements,  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense, for  congressional  delay  on  legislation 
that  would  create  enlistment  and  re-enllst- 
ment  bonuses  for  the  nonactlve  duty  forces. 
This  Is  a  strange  attitude  in  view  of  "the  fact 
that  the  civilian  part-time  units,  absorbing 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  defense  budget,  are 
being  depended  on  to  provide  30  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  ready  milltBry  strength.  This  is 
possible  because  six  reservists  or  guardsmen 
can  be  maintained  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  it  takes  to  maintain  one  full-time 
serviceman. 

The  Pentagon  seems  to  have  decided  that 
substantial  cuts  in  the  strength  of  reserve 
forces  are  inevitable  so  why  bother  to 
strengthen  their  recruiting  campaigns.  But 
reserve  service  can  be  made  more  appealing 
if  the  Pentagon  will  ask  Congress  for  the  help 
that  it  probably  would  be  willing  to  provide. 
National  Guard  and  reserve  recruiting  drives 
will  only  start  getting  the  sustained  results 
they  deserve  when  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
being  supported  at  the  top  all  the  way. 


ENCOURAGING      MINORITY      BUSI- 
NESS IN  MISSOURI 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, encouragement  of  minority-owned 
and  managed  businesses  Is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  Missouri's  Governor  Chris- 
topher S.  "Kit"  Bond's  commitment  to 
strengthen  the  entire  economic  climate 
in  Missouri.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts which  the  Bond  administration  is 
making  toward  these  goals. 

Governor  Bond's  recent  address  before 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Minority 
Business  Development  held  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  exemplifies  his  strong  commitment. 

Governor  Bond's  speech  follows: 
MmoRrrY  Bttsiness  Contzrence 

"Encouraging  minority-owned  and  man- 
aged businesses  Is  an  important  part  of  my 
administration's  commitment  to  strength- 
ening the  entire  Missouri  economy." 

Minority-owned  businesses  and  economic 
vitality,  currently  the  key  strategies  among 
minorities,  are  not  new  Idetu.  In  fact,  the 
current  flvirry  of  activity  among  mlnoritlea 
to  develop  an  art  of  making  money,  a  prime 
feature  of  American  culture,  has  historical 
precedent  as  far  back  aa  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  During  this 
time  in  American  history  there  were  nu- 
merous blacks  who  had  amassed  fortunes  in 
almost  all  branches  of  business.  In  1789,  for 
example,  a  ntm[iber  of  blacks  ran  small  shops 
m  the  main  business  district  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1796  blacks  established  a  beneficial 
Insurance  society. 

Participation  by  blacks  In  business  con- 
tinued at  a  relatively  Iilgh  level  Into  the 
early  iSOO's.  But  after  the  ISaO'a  black  bud- 
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ncss  began  to  decline  for  a  variety  of  racial 
and  economic  reasons.  This  downward  trend 
was  followed  by  stringent  enforcement  of 
g^gregatlon  patterns,  which  further  con- 
strained business  opportunltlee. 

Today,  however,  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties are  re-entering  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation. 

In  many  ways  minority  businesses  have  the 
game  hurdles  to  overcome  tJiat  other  busi- 
nesses do:  most  are  too  smaU  to  afford  large 
advertising  budgets  or  to  attract  large 
amounts  of  capital  for  growth,  and  most 
have  difficulty  obtaining  contracts  for  goods 
and  services  needed  by  major  buyers. 

But  In  certain  important  ways,  minority 
businesses  are  subject  to  additional  dis- 
advantages. Almost  one-third  of  all  minority 
businesses  are  based  upon  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  less  than  (5,000  and  are  less  than  five 
years  old.  In  addition,  it  is  difficult  for  many 
minority  businessmen  to  obtain  adequate  in- 
surance becaiiae  of  their  location  in  high- 
risk  neighborhoods. 

For  too  long  we  have  looked  upon  minority 
business  as  limited  not  only  in  size  and  oper- 
ation but  also  to  the  extent  it  participates 
in  the  business  community.  We  know  today 
that  nationally  only  nine  percent  of  minority 
businesses  have  more  than  five  employeeij; 
that  01  percent  have  less  than  $200,000  gross 
receipts;  that  manufacturing  and  other  capi- 
tal intensive  businesses  remain  virtually  out 
of  reach;  that  equity  Is  all  too  scarce:  and 
tliAt  the  kind  of  useful,  expert  assistance 
which  a  business  needs  is  too  often  not  avail- 
able or  is  untimely. 

The  minority  businessman  In  Mlsfourl  Is 
relatively  well  educated  In  terms  of  high 
school  and  college  attendance.  However,  he 
lacks  business  training  and  managerial  skills 
and  is  not  equipped  to  overcome  all  of  the 
difficulties  Inherent  in  doing  business  in  a 
ghetto  economy.  Thxis,  the  traditional  edu- 
cation he  has  received,  is  not  entirely  ade- 
quate In  the  situation  in  which  he"  finds 
himself. 

The  minority  businessman  started  his 
business  because  he  wanted  to  work  for  him- 
self and  gain  financially.  He,  too,  is  profit 
motivated.  Moet  minority  buslneBsee  are  rela- 
ttvely  new,  atKl  have  been  operating  for  five 
fears  or  leas.  Tbey  are  small,  with  a  value  of 
•5,000  or  less  and  employ  few  full-time  peo- 
ple other  than  the  owner. 

At  present,  the  minority  businessman  ap- 
pears to  acquire  his  technical  Information  on 
a  hlt-or-mi£s  basis,  drawing  on  business  pub- 
lications, the  Small  Business  Adniinistratloa 
and  the  various  business  development  or- 
ganizations. Little  help  comes  from  private 
•genclee — either  because  it  is  not  asked  for 
or  it  is  not  offered.  Governmental  organiza- 
tions are  also  considered  poor  sources  of  in- 
formation, as  many  businessmen  rank  their 
efforts  as  token  or  Inadequate. 

The  minority  businessman  in  Missouri  does 
not  advertise  sufficiently  to  promote  his  busi- 
ness. At  present,  he  relies  primarily  on  word- 
cf-mouth  advertising.  When  he  does  have  a 
more  professional  approach  to  marketing  his 
product,  the  publicity  is  often  too  sparse  to 
be  truly  effective.  The  major  reason  behind 
the  minority  businessman's  failure  to  adver- 
tise more  effectively  is  his  lack  of  capital. 
Without  this  capital,  he  cannot  advertise, 
*hlch  means  tliat  he  finds  It  dlffictat  to  at- 
tract new  customers,  either  from  inside  or 
outside  the  minority  community.  Inability  to 
build  up  his  business,  of  course,  also  means 
Inability  to  obtain  more  capital. 

Capital,  however.  Is  only  half  the  key  to 
enabling  the  minority  businessman  to  adver- 
tise more  effectively.  He  must  also  leam  how 
to  advertise  and  what  to  advertise.  In  this 
respect,  the  capital  must  be  supplemented  by 
marketing  studies. 

Another  need  of  the  minority  businessman 
is  for  market  and  location  analysis.  The  busi- 
ness must  be  located  in  a  place  where  It  can 
•erv-e  its  market  most  effectively.  Thus,  if  the 
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minority  buslneasman  wants  to  move  from 
his  present  location  to  another  location  where 
be  will  find  it  easier  to  attract  customers,  his 
move  should  be  supported  by  marketing  and 
location  studies. 

The  minority  businessman  also  faces  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  major  buyers.  A  number 
of  the  businessmen  stated  that  they  did  not 
deal  with  major  buyers  because  they  do  not 
offer  the  products  they  want.  Those  who 
might  be  able  to  seU  to  major  buyers,  how- 
ever, report  being  frustrated  by  the  bidding 
procedures  or  failing  to  contact  the  buyer. 
In  this  area  it  appears  that  minority  busi- 
nessmen could  benefit  from  specific  man- 
agement asEistaace  aimed  at  developing  those 
skills  necessary  to  deal  with  major  buyers. 

Minority  businessmen  suggest  five  ways  to 
improve  the  programs  that  assist  them: 

1.  Klake  more  available  risk  capital  in  mi- 
nority b&nk.s. 

2.  Non-minority  businesses  must  take  the 
Initiative  in  offering  help. 

3.  Minority  businesses  must  expand  their 
contacts  outside  the  minority  neighborhood. 

4.  Develop  more  technical  know-how  to 
become  more  competent  and  competitive 
entrepreneurs. 

5.  Improve  the  bonding  mechanism  so 
minority  businesses  can  compete  on  a  larger 
scale. 

T\\e  goals  of  tlie  minority  businessman  are 
no  different  than  the  goals  of  most  entre- 
preneurs. He  personally  wants  to  make  more 
money,  achieve  a  certain  percentage  of  hts 
investment,  and  sell  a  quality  product  or 
service  at  the  best  competitive  price.  The 
minority  businessman,  however,  is  hampered 
In  achieving  these  goals  and  he  does  recog- 
nize that  he  is  serlouBly  deficient  in  three 
areas:  available  risk  capital,  leverage  aware- 
ness, and  entrepreneurial  skills.  Each  of 
these  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  success  in 
the  competitive  activity  of  the  market  place. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  this  con- 
ferciice.  1  hope  that  tomorjj^w,  during  the 
workshops,  you  wiU  begin  to  find  solutions 
to  these  problems.  This  conference  is  a  be- 
ginning: working  together  we  can  Insure  it 
will  not  be  the  end. 

I  hope  this  conference  will  serve  as  an 
important  first  step  in  the  long  process  of 
economic  development  In  the  minority  com- 
munity. The  Immediate  objective  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  initiate  a  dialogue  between 
minority  businessinen  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  bustoess  sector.  I  expect  yon  wlU  also 
be  discussing  the  formation  of  a  state  office 
of  minority  business  development,  and  proce- 
dures for  business  contracting,  Including  an 
analysis  of  agreements  to  channel  a  certain 
percentage  of  piirchases  to  minority  business. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKelMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  cliief  sponsor  of  legislation 
which  in  1971  ren".oved  the  ban  on  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  made  a  serious  mistake 
last  December  in  voting  to  reimpose  this 
sanction. 

A  good  analysis  of  the  arguments  in- 
volved in  the  Rhodesian  chrome  debate 
was  published  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Dallas  News  on  January  14.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  the  inconsistency  of 
shutting  off  commerce  with  Rhodesia 
while  encouraging  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 
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I  feel  that  this  is  a  valid  point,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  carefully  considered  as 
the  Senate-passed  measure  is  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Clirome  and  Consistency"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.?  follows: 

Chrome  and  Consistency 

Just  before  it  adjourned,  tlie  Senate  voted 
to  restore  a  ban  on  Imports  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  The  move  is  about  as  consistent  as  a 
baxkeep's  refusal  to  sell  a  glass  of  sarsaparllla 
five  minutes  after  the  town  drunk  has  walked 
out. 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  detente.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  raised  a 
glass  with  Mao  Tse-tung  and  with  Leonid 
Erezhuev,  in  token  of  presumable  friendship 
axid  cooperation.  Yet  the  United  States  re- 
fuses steadfastly  to  deal  uith  the  small, 
friendly,  peaceable  and  pro-Western  nation 
of  Rhodesia. 

Up  to  new  we  have  bought  Rhodesian 
chrome  only  because  Virginia  Sen.  Harry 
Eyrd  Jr.  persuaded  his  colleagues  twx)  years 
ago  that  we  needed  it  for  economic  and  de- 
fense purposes.  U.S.  llt)erals,  mindful  that 
Rhodesia  has  been  declared  a  pariah  by  the 
United  Nations  (native  Africans  far  outnum- 
ber the  country's  ruling  whites) ,  dislike  any 
kind  of  contact  with  the  former  British 
colony. 

Arguing,  then,  that  we  don't  really  need 
Rhodesian  chrome,  they  got  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  ban. 

Byrd  and  other  senators  countered  that 
the  chrome  Indeed  Is  still  essential  to  us: 
that  If  we  don't  bviy  it  from  Rhodesia,  we  will 
grow  dei>endent  on  Soviet  chrome,  no  very 
eafe  thing  to  do. 

It's  possible  to  go  even  beyond  this,  how- 
ever. We  should  not  be  boycotting  Rhodesian 
chrome  or  Rhodesian  anything  else.  Not 
when  we  are  warming  up  to  nations  of 
manifestly  hostile  philosophy  like  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Say  what  one  will  of  Rho- 
desia's white  rulers,  they  are  civilized  men 
Imbued  with  British  traditions;  theirs  Is  no 
prison-camp  state. 

Kor  does  it  make  sense  to  go  on  supporting 
a  U.N.  boycott  whose  only  purpose  is  the 
appeasement  of  African  nations  more  truly 
racist  than  Rhodesia.  If  we  resily  want  some- 
one to  boycott,  why  not  Uganda  President  Idl 
Amin.  who  has  said  more  than  once  that 
Hitler  was  dead  right  in  kiUlng   the  Jews? 


ERASURE  THEORY  CHALLENGED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    TUOBJUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  barrage  of  charges  leveled  against 
the  President,  one  ot  the  supposedly  most 
damaging  ones  has  been  the  assertion  of 
the  so-called  electronics  experts  that  the 
missing  18  V^ -minute  segment  of  an  im- 
portant White  House  tape  was  due  to 
"deliberate  erasures."  "Hie  implication 
has  been  that  these  erasiu'es  were  part  of 
an  ongoing  coverup  on  Watergate. 

Evidence  has  now  surfaced  that  the  ex- 
perts themselves  tampered  with  a  key 
piece  of  evidence — Miss  Woods'  tape  re- 
corder— and  did  not  even  report  their  ac- 
tion to  the  judge. 
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I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
discussion  of  this  Important  misutse  of  ex- 
pertise, contained  In  Joseph  Alsop's  col- 
umn of  February  20,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  This  column  serves  as  a  salu- 
t?r>-  reminder  that  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions before  all  the  evidence  is  in  can  be  a 
\  .IT  bad  mistake,  as  well  as  legally  inde- 
fensible. The  article  follows: 

1  HE    Tapes:    Challencijjg   the   Experts 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  gravest  charges  have  now  been  con- 
vincingly made  against  Judge  John  J.  Sirica's 
panel  of  experts  on  the  Watergate  tapes.  They 
have  been  accused  of  tampering  with  vital 
evidence.  They  have  also  been  accused  of 
quite  possible  gross  error. 

If  the  charges  stand  up,  the  President  and 
his  staff  are  guiltless  Just  where  they  have 
been  foimd  most  guUty,  In  the  matter  of  doc- 
toring the  tapes.  This  Is  startling  enough.  But 
what  makes  the  charges  far  rnore  startling  Is 
their  source. 

The  source  Is  Science.  This  magazine  Is 
the  weekJy  organ  of  much  of  the  American 
sclentlflc  commundty;  and  the  editors  of 
Science  are  not  much  more  fond  of  President 
Nixon  than  the  editors  of  the  most  autl- 
Nixon  newspapers  you  can  think  of.  Yet  here 
Is  Science  galloping  to  the  President's  rescue 
In  the  manner  of  Young  Lochlnvar. 

The  Science  article,  written  by  Nicholas 
Wade,  concerns  the  ultra-famous  Watergate 
tape  with  the  ISVa -minute  ga^.n  filled  only  by 
a  buzz.  Judge  Sirica's  experts  "found  that  the 
gap  was  unquestionably  made  by  purposeful 
erasure  of  the  tape.  This  was  said  to  be 
proven  by  electi-onlc  stop  start  "signatures" 
numliering  at  least  five,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  nine. 

To  make  their  study,  the  five  experts, 
chairmanned  by  Richard  H.  Bolt,  were  given 
the  Uher  5000  tape  recorder  vised  by  the 
President's  personal  secretary.  Miss  Rose 
Mary  Woods,  plus  the  original  of  the  tape 
with  the  18V'2-«ninute  gap.  The  whole  strange 
plot  revolves  around  the  fact  that  the  Uher 
5000  recorder  was  defective,  to  the  point  of 
breaking  down  In  the  hands  of  the  five 
exp>ert8. 

When  this  happened,  the  evidence-tam- 
pering occurred — no  doubt  innocently  yet 
quite  unchallengeably.  By  their  own  admis- 
sion, the  experts  "opened  up  the  Interior" 
of  the  machine,  replaced  a  diode  bridge  and 
tightened  screws  and  probably  ground  con- 
nections as  well.  In  other  words,  the  Uher 
5000,  a  most  material  piece  of  evidence,  was 
physically  altered  in  a  most  material  way. 

It  may  therefore  be  impossible,  hereafter, 
to  test  the  machine's  possible  malfunctions 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  panel  of 
experts.  With  a  view  to  such  tests,  however. 
Judge  Sirica  has  already  been  asked  for  the 
defective  diode  bridge  that  was  replaced, 
plus  the  exact  record  of  the  other  changes 
made  In  the  Uher  5000  by  the  expert  panel. 
No  answer  has  yet  been  forthcoming.  It  even 
appears  possible  that  no  record  was  kept  by 
the  experts  and  the  defective  diode  bridge 
was  simply  thrown  away 

This  Is  all  vitally  Important,  in  turn,  be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Uher 
5000  recorder.  A  voltage  drop  resulting  from 
malfunction  can  Just  as  easily  produce  the 
stop /start  slgnattires  found  by  the  expert 
panel  as  can  a  purposeful  effort  to  erase  the 
tape. 

Incredibly  enough,  by  their  own  admission 
in  court,  the  expert  panel  tested  this  ques- 
tion of  erasure  by  malfunction  on  a  Sony 
recorder  instead  of  on  the  Uher  5000.  The 
Sony  does  not  have  the  Uher  peculiar  char- 
acteristic above  noted.  Thus  the  possibility 
of  erasure  of  the  tape  by  malfunction  was 
disnUssed  after  a  phony  test  in  a  shockingly 
slipshod  way. 

To  make  the  whole  tangle  stranger,  none 
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of  the  foregoing  might  have  surfaced  If  It  had 
not  been  for  a  group  of  ex-military  intelU- 
gence  officers.  These  men  have  formed  their 
own  little  electronic  company,  Dektor  Coun- 
teriutelligence  and  Security  Inc.,  Springfield, 
Va. 

The  company  maSes  de-bugglng  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  Its  head,  Allan  D.  Bell, 
Is  a  special  expert  on  tape  recorders — where- 
as, none  of  Judge  Sirica's  experts  has  ever 
had  any  known  practical  experience  with 
tape  recorders. 

Bell  read  the  report  of  the  expert  panel, 
smelled  a  rat  and  wrote  another  report  for 
his  o^^Ti  amusement,  concluding  that  the 
"power  supply  problems"  (in  the  Uher  5000) 
were  an  "equally  feasible  alternative"  to  the 
purposeful  erasure  explanation  of  the  Sirica 
experts. 

Bell's  company  does  no  government  work, 
has  no  White  House  connections,  and  gets  no 
reward  for  the  Bell  report.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, another  officer  of  the  company  got 
"fed  up  with  the  clrcuB  on  television."  Hence, 
he  called  Miss  Rose  Mary  Woods'  lawyer, 
Charles  Rhyne.  Thus  the  Bell  report's  chal- 
lenge to  the  Sirica  experts  later  found  its 
way  into  Science,  which  supports  the  chal- 
lenge in  Its  careful  article. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  other  technical 
complications,  concerning  that  telephone 
call  by  Miss  Woods,  tor  instance,  that  sup- 
posedly had  something  to  do  with  the  gap  in 
the  tape.  The  existence  of  an  "equally  feasi- 
ble explanation"  does  not  mean  that  the 
Sirica  experts'  e.xplanation  Is  quite  certainly 
wrong  either. 

Yet  in  this  country,  a  man  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  he  is  .solidly  proven  guilty.  The 
opposite  rule  has  clearly  been  followed  In 
this  case,  and  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  thte  is  not  a  very  pretty 
story. 


NAVAL  RESERVE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  yet  Inclusive  article,  written 
by  James  D.  Hessman,  appeared  in  the 
February  1974  issue  of  Sea  Power  maga- 
zine. 

This  article  is  the  best  summation  I 
have  seen  to  date  cm  the  strong  points, 
weak  points,  and  future  requirements  of 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

Therefoi-e,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  Sea  Power  magazine,  February  1974] 

Naval  Reserve:  Solid  Accomplishments, 
AND  Lip  Sbrvice,  Too 
(By  James  D.  Hessman) 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Navy's  mobilization 
requirements  have  increased.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  the  strength  and  authorization 
you  have  requested  for  the  Navy's  Selected 
Reserve  is  inadequate.  Why,  then,  are  you 
requesting  a  reduction  in  force  of  your  Se- 
lected Reserve?" 

The  interrogator  waa  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C.) ,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
one  of  that  panel's  staunchest  supporters, 
through  the  years,  of  »trong  and  dependable 
Reserve  forces.  His  question  was  addressed 
to  Vice  Admiral   Damon   W.   Cooper,   USN, 
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appearing  before  the  committee  (on  July  14 
1973)  as  Chief  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Com- 
mand, newly  created  out  of  the  previously 
separate  air  and  surfaca  Reserve  commands. 

The  question  was  a  good  one.  The  Navy's 
mobilization  requirements  have,  in  fact, 
Increased,  as  have  those  of  all  the  services. 
And  yet  the  Navy  had  proposed,  in  its 
FY  1974  funding  request,  to  cut  (from  129,- 
000  to  116,981)  the  number  of  Reserves  In 
drill-pay  status.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that,  according  to  figures  provided  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Navy  already  lags  far  behind  the  other  serv- 
ices In  Its  capability  to  meet  mobilization 
requirements  with  personnel  In  drill-pay 
status. 

The  Navy's  answer  to  Senator  Thurmond 
and  to  similar  questions  posed  time  and 
again  by  other  members  of  the  committee 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  boiled 
down  to  this:  (1)  part  of  the  FY  1974  de- 
crease,  3,910  spaces,  was  a  bookkeeping 
change  reflecting  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
junior  enlisted  personnel  previously  counted 
in  the  USNR  non-active  duty  Inventory  were. 
In  fact,  already  on  or  enroute  to  active  duty — 
at  basic  training  or  In  various  technical 
schools— and  therefore  not  really  "mobiliz- 
able."  (2)  An  adldtional  8,910  drill  spaces 
were  cut  because  of  what  was  delicately  re- 
ferred to  as  "budget  constraints."  Translated, 
that  meant  that  the  Navy  was  reducing  its 
on-board  USNR  body  corunt  in  order  to  have 
enough  money  "to  fund  operation  of  five 
additional  Naval  Reserve  ships  [two  destroy- 
ers and  three  ocean  minesweepers] ." 

In  Admiral  Cooper's  words,  "the  decision 
was  made  [within  the  Navy  itself.  Defense 
Department  and  Navy  witnesses  made  clear] 
to  upgrade  the  Naval  Reserve  capability 
through  the  conversion  of  drill  pay  funds 
Into  additional  ships  and  hardware.  The  net 
results  will  be  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
Naval  Reserve  (NRF)  units  available  to  aug- 
ment the  active  forces  upon  mobilization." 

THE    1968    DISASTER 

Unwelcome  as  that  reply  was  to  committee 
members  and  others  who  believe  the  Naval 
Reserve  should  be  substantially  increased  in 
numbers  rather  than  reduced.  It  was  also  tm- 
doubtedly  quite  realistic.  For  several  years 
now,  following  the  disastrous  mobilization 
of  1968  which  found  moat  units  called  up  un- 
fit for  service — and  which  also  led  to  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
concept  Itself — the  emphasis  has  been  on 
quality  and  on  readiness.  Within  the  Navy 
the  change  also  has  meant  a  shift  In  focus 
from  individual  to  unit  training,  with  top 
priority  given  the  so-called  "Selected  Re- 
serve," an  elite  and  highly  trained  nucleus 
of  "mission-capable,  ta5c-performlng  recall- 
able units" — such  as  ships,  air  squadrons, 
seabee  battalions,  and  Inshore  undersea  war- 
fare teams — earmarked  for  Immediate  call 
up  and  able  to  render  Immediate  assistance 
to  full-time  active  duty  Navy  forces  in  a 
mobilization  emergency. 

Results  to  date  have  been  Impressive.  Per- 
sonnel performance  has  improved  dramat- 
ically. Ships,  aircraft,  and  other  hardware 
Items  have  been  updated  and  modernized. 
Most  Important  of  all,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  change  In  attitude  within  the 
Navy's  upper  echelons  toward  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, once  an  unwanted  and  much  unloved 
stepchild  of  the  "regular  Navy"  but  now  a 
fullfledged  partner  (almost)  In  the  "One 
Navy"  team  concept  being  vigorously  pushed 
by  Admiral  Cooper — with  the  necessary 
strong  backing  from  Navy  Secretary  John 
WEirner  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Ad- 
miral Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

One  witness  to  the  Increased  effectiveness 
of  the  new  Naval  Reserve  Is  Dr.  Theodore  C. 
Marrs,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs,  who  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  during  the 
same  hearings  that  In  1969  "there  were  35 
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obsolete  or  non-combat  serviceable  destroy- 
ers which  were  designated  as  Reserve  train- 
ing ships.  All  but  one  of  these  are  now 
gone,  the  designation  has  been  changed  to 
delete  the  word  'training,'  and  there  are  36 
fleet  rehabilitation  and  modernization 
(PRAM-I)  mission  compatible  destroyers  in 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

"Minesweepers  have  also  been  modernized 
through  replacement,"  Dr.  Marrs  continued. 
"The  first  of  the  riverine  craft  have  been 
added,  and — on  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  side 
of  the  house — there  has  been  such  a  revolu- 
tionary change  In  quality  of  aircraft  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  believe  they  are  the 
same  force  I  saw  following  the  mobilization 
of  1968." 

A  few  additional  examples,  of  the  many 
which  could  be  cited,  of  progress  and  Im- 
provements which  have  been  put  into  effect 
since  1968: 

Funding  for  all  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  programs  has  increased  appreciably, 
both  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  Defense 
Department  budget  and  in  absolute  terms. 
The  Department's  "Reserve  Component 
budget"  totaled  82,2  billion  In  FY  1969;  In 
FY  1974  the  total  was  close  to  $4.4  billion, 
or  almost  exactly  double  the  earlier  figure. 

All  services  have  been  doing  a  much  bet- 
ter Job  of  integrating  active  and  Reserve 
forces.  Some  Reserve  units  have  been  de- 
ployed to  the  Western  Pacific,  others  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Within  the  Navy:  two  Re- 
serve destroyers  (USS  D'yESS  and  USS 
STRONG)  were  deployed  to  the  Med  for  two 
and  a  half  months  and  operated  there  with 
units  of  the  Sixth  Fleet;  12  Pacific  Coast 
NRF  destroyers,  with  1,700  Reservists  em- 
barked, cruised  to  the  Middle  Pacific  for  fleet 
command  exercises;  and  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Patrol  (VP)  squadrons  deployed,  for  six 
months  In  each  of  three  consecutive  years, 
to  Rota,  Spain,  for  ASW  patrol  and  other 
operational  assignments  directed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  FRAM  destroyers  and 
other  ships  of  more  recent  vintage  which 
have  replaced  the  old  World  War  II  work- 
horses, the  USNR's  hardware  Inventory  has 
been  beefed  up  in  other  ways.  Three  light 
Jet  attack  squadrons  have  shifted,  or  are  In 
the  process  of  shifting,  to  the  modem  A-7A 
Corsair  n  attack  aircraft,  five  patrol  squad- 
rons have  transitioned  to  the  P-3  Orion,  and 
P-4  Phantom  fighters  are  being  introduced 
to  replace  the  older  F-8  Crusaders. 

From  a  rating  of  "almost  totally  unsatis- 
factory" five  years  ago.  Naval  Reserve  ships 
today  are  considered  a  highly  reliable 
backup  to  the  active  fleet  and  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  avaUable  for  early  combat  duty. 
The  same  is  true,  only  more  so,  for  Naval 
Air  Reserve  squadrons,  which  have  on  occa- 
sion outshot  the  "regular"  squadrons  in  fleet 
competition,  and  which  have  consistently 
demonstrated  outstanding  performance  In 
the  area  of  safety — Reserve  squadrons  won 
the  CNO  Aviation  Safety  Award  in  FY  1972, 
and  In  FY  1973  were  runnersup  In  the  safety 
ashore  category. 

three   stars   ARE   BETTER   THAN   TWO 

The  most  important  evidence  of  change, 
however,  has  been  the  Improved  attitude 
toward  the  Naval  Reserve  within  the  Navy's 
upper  echelons,  partlciUarly  as  reflected  In 
the  extensive  and  still  ongotag  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Naval  Reserve  which  has  followed 
the  merger  of  the  previously  Independent  air 
and  surface  Reserve  components,  each  of 
which  had  been  headed  by  a  rear  admiral. 
The  selection  of  Admiral  Cooper  to  head  the 
new  command  was  considered  particxilarly 
felicitous.  As  a  three-star  oJBcer  he  will  have 
much  more  clout  than  his  predecessors;  as  a 
USN  officer  he  Is  an  ex  officio  symbol  of  the 
One  Navy  concept;  and  as  one  of  the  Navy's 
top  combat  veterans — he  was  Commander  of 
the  Attack  Carrier  Striking  Force  off  Viet- 
nam during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war— 
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he  is  visible  proof  that  the  command  is  not 
intended  to  become  a  final-tour  biUet  for 
also-rans  among  the  Navy's  flsig  officers. 

Admiral  Cooper  wears  a  second  hat,  more- 
over, as  Director,  Naval  Reserve,  on  the  GNO's 
staff.  The  title  is  much  more  than  honorary. 
It  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  In  effect,  as  a  "major  claimant "  for 
Navy  funds  and  means  that  from  now  on  the 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Reserve  wUl  be  able,  him- 
self, not  only  to  determine  the  Naval  Re- 
serve's manning  and  monetary  requirements 
but  to  control  the  allocation  of  USNR  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress.  In 
the  past,  the  Reserve  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  sometimes  paltry  scrapings  left  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  which  tradition- 
ally has  been  richer  in  requirements  than  In 
resources. 

Under  Admiral  Cooper,  the  Selected  Re- 
serve has  been  evolving  into  what  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  called  a  "Contingency  Response 
Force."  Under  present  plans,  many  existing 
USNR  programs  and  units  wlU  t)e  merged 
tato  new  units,  most  of  which  are  still  in  the 
planning  phase.  Multiple  drills  on  weekends 
at  centralized  drill  sites,  called  Naval  Re- 
serve Readiness  Commands,  will  replace  the 
previously  standard  one-evenlng-per-week 
drilling  routine. 

Readiness  Commands  already  have  been 
established  in  Houston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Baltimore.  Nineteen  additional  are  planned, 
most  of  them  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
around  the  country.  The  commands  will  be 
provided  new  and  better  equipment,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  simulators,  team  training 
systems,  and  "hands  on"  hardware.  Learn- 
ing by  doing,  rather  than  by  looking  and/or 
listening,  will  be  the  watchword. 

To  enable  the  Naval  Reserve  to  assist  the 
active  duty  Navy  "across  the  contingency 
spectrum,  from  small  brush  fire  emergen- 
cies to  the  vital  first  step  capabilities  needed 
in  reactmg  to  major  contingencies  Involving 
full  or  total  mobilization,"  the  new  USNR 
structure  will  be  divided  Into  11  "Forces  pro- 
grams": submao'lne;  mine  warfare;  service; 
surface  combatant :  air;  cargo  handling;  con- 
struction; amphibious;  Marine  Corps;  naval 
inshore  warfare;  and  special  and  general  sup- 
port. The  mission  of  each  Force  program  wUl 
be  to  develop  team  and  individual  capability 
within  five  functional  areas  of  activity:  com- 
bat operations;  mobile  support;  base  sup- 
port; operational  staff;  and  mission  training. 

On  the  apparently  valid  premise  that  most 
possible  future  confrontation  scenarios  put 
a  premium  on  immediate  response  rather 
than  the  potential  for  protracted  conflict. 
Fore;  programs  are  being  organized  into  four 
types  of  units: 

Complete  Capability  Response  Unit 
(CRU) — USNR-manned  Naval  Reserve  ships 
and  aircraft  squadrons,  capable  of  operat- 
ing Independently  and  of  carrying  out  any 
mission  normally  assigned  similarly  orga- 
nized and  equipped  active  duty  ships  and 
squadrons. 

Ship  or  Squadron  Reinforcement  Unit 
(SRU) — "task-performing"  teams,  such  as 
a  bridge  watch  section  or  damage  control 
team,  designed  to  augment  and  assist  active 
force  ships  and  aircraft  squadrons. 

Other  Reinforcement  Unite  (ORU) — sim- 
ilar to  SRUs,  but  organized  and  trained  to 
assist  the  active  duty  Navy  other  than  ships 
or  aircraft  squadrons — shore-based  staff  and 
fleet  support  imlts,  for  example. 

Individual    Reinforcement    Unit    (IRU) 

"individuals  with  very  special  skills,  such  as 
doctors,  chaplains,  etc.,"  who  will  supple- 
ment the  active  duty  Navy  "on  a  one-to-one 
replacement  basis." 

GREATEST  NATIONAI,   SBCTTRITT   BARGAIN 

The  long-awaited  upgrading  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  taking  place 
none  too  soon.  White  House  and  Pentagon 
officials  have  said  repeatedly  over  the  past 
several  years  that,  In  the  event  the  United 
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States  does  become  militarily  involved  In 
future  conflicts,  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces  will  be  "the  Initial  and  primary  source 
of  augmentation  of  the  active  forces."  Three 
relatively  new  factors  in  the  national  security 
equation  have  made  it  evident,  moreover, 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative  now  avail- 
able to  the  Executive  Branch  in  any  case: 

( 1 )  The  draft  has  been  killed,  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  still-experimental  All-'Volim- 
teer  Force  ( AVF) .  If  a  fight  starts  there  will 
be  no  time  to  gear  up  a  new  Selective  Service 
system. 

(2)  Active  duty  forces  have  been  cut  pre- 
cipitously. The  Navy's  on-board  strength  at 
the  end  of  FY  1969  was  775,644  officers  and 
men.  At  the  end  of  FY  1974  it  will  be  only 
atout  550,000  or  so.  There  will  be  only  253 
"active  major  combat  ships"  in  the  inven- 
tory at  the  end  of  FY  1974,  compared  with 
434  in  FY  1968.  The  number  of  active  USAP, 
Navy,  and  USMC  tactical  fighter  and  attack 
squadrons  has  similarly  declined — from  210 
in  FY  1968  to  163  (projected)  at  the  end  of 
FY  1974.  Even  in  peacetime,  active  duty 
forces  are  already  overextended.  If  war  comes 
there  will  be  no  choice  but  to  call  up  the 
Reserves. 

(3)  The  cost  of  maintaining  active  duty 
forces  has  soared,  and  likely  will  continue  to 
increase.  The  Reserve  components,  only 
slightly  less  effective  for  most  naval  and  mili- 
tary purposes,  according  to  witness  after  wit- 
ness in  the  FY  1974  manpower  hearings,  are 
much  less  expensive.  Lieutenant  General 
Robert  C.  Taber.  UCA.  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  told  Congress  that  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces  "are  potentially  our  great- 
est national  security  bargain.  Paying,  cloth- 
ing and  feeding  a  Guardsuan  or  Reservist 
costs  only  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  com- 
parable cost  for  suK>orting  his  active  duty 
counterpart." 

Putting  a  dollar  value  on  the  Taber  esti- 
mate. Dr.  Marrs  later  told  the  Committee  the 
annual  personnel  cost  of  an  activated  Reserve 
force  "would  be  $8.7  billion,  an  addition  of 
$6.9  billion  to  the  present  Defense  budget. 
The  present  personnel  costs  for  the  Reserve 
Components'  contribution  to  our  nationeU 
security  is  only  20  per  cent  of  what  the  cost 
would  be  If  they  were  on  fuU  time  active 
duty."  And  Admiral  Cooper  himself,  writing 
in  the  Fall,  1973,  Issue  of  Naval  Reservist 
Magazine,  said  Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons 
(admittedly  more  "hardware  intensive,"  and 
therefore  somewhat  more  costly,  than  Army 
and  USMC  ground  force  units)  "Today  .  .  . 
have  the  capability  of  maintaining  about 
90  per  cent  of  Fleet  readiness  standards  at 
one  third  the  cost  of  comparable  active  duty 
squadrons." 

DEBIT  SIDE  or  THE  LEDGER 

Despite  the  economic  benefits  to  be  gained, 
the  Navy  has,  for  reasons  still  not  explained 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  Congress,  re- 
mained in  a  distant  last  place  In  support  of 
the  Reserve.  Without  minimizing  the  admit- 
tedly encouraging  progress  to  date,  it  is  only 
accurate  to  report  that  there  Is  stUl  much 
more  to  be  done:  in  attitude.  In  funding,  and 
In  the  personnel  area. 

Attitude:  There  Is  lurking  suspicion  that, 
below  the  top  leadership  echelon,  the  active 
duty  Navy's  commitment  to  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram is  less  than  total.  Rear  Admiral  Herman 
Kossler.  former  Commandant  of  the  Sixth 
Naval  District,  expressed  concern  last  year, 
in  his  retirement  remarks,  that  the  active 
duty  Navy  is  faUing  to  give  "adequate  sup- 
port" to  the  Naval  Reserve.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, who  called  attention  to  Admiral  Koss- 
ler's  remarks  during  the  hearings,  was  more 
blunt,  calling  it  "a  rather  serious  charge" 
and  adding — in  remarks  applicable,  he  said, 
to  "all  of  the  services" — that  "frankly  we 
have  gotten  entirely  too  much  lip  service  out 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  not  enough 
action  for  the  Reserves." 

Captain  Leslie  A.  WlUig,  USNE,  then  na- 
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tlonal  president  of  th»  Naval  Reserve  As- 
sociation, a  15.000-member  organization 
•which  has  been  the  most  active  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  th«  Naval  Reserve  within 
the  civilian  community,  specifically  charged, 
In  May  10,  1973  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  "Navy  plan- 
ners have  apparently  submitted  to  pres- 
sures for  cuts  and  reductions  in  striking  a 
compromise  between  the  number  of  drilling 
Reservists  that  ought  to  be  provided  and  is 
fully  justified  by  defense  requirements,  and 
the  number  that  could  be  suitably  supported 
within  the  anticipated  resource  allocation  for 
the  Naval  Reserve.  They  even  appear  to  have 
leaned  In  the  direction  of  compromise  to- 
ward reductions  by  a  preconceptioii  of  a 
number  thought  to  be  'reasonably  attnin- 
able.'  " 

Funds:  Substantiating  Cs>ptaln  Wllllg's 
accusation  Is  the  fact  that,  despite  substan- 
tial USNR  funding  Increases  within  the 
past  several  years,  the  Navy's  share  ($579.8 
million)  of  the  entire  FY  1974  Reserve  com- 
ponents budget  (»4.4  billion)  Is  only  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  overall  total.  For  USNR 
procurement  the  Navy's  funding  request,  $6.2 
milliou,  was  Infinitesimal  compared  to  the 
Defense  Department's  overall  $444.2  million 
allocation  for  Guard  and  Reserve  procure- 
ment. 

Personnel:  Here,  again,  the  Navy  can  be 
faulted.  In  several  particulars.  In  their  FY 
1974  budget  plans  all  services,  except  the 
Navy,  requested  drill  pay  funds  for  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  "mobilization  require- 
ments" (the  number  of  personnel  who  rvould 
have  to  be  called  up  during  the  first  30  days 
of  a  national  emergency) .  The  Navy  re- 
quested drill  pay  funds  for  only  43  per  cent 
of  Its  mobilization  requirements.  Moreover, 
asked  ^eclflcally  If  the  Naval  Reserve  "could 
.  .  .  achieve  an  annual  average  strength  of 
129.000  If  Congress  authorized  that  level  for 
FY  1974  Instead  of  the  lower  level  requested, " 
Navy  witnesses  said  "No,  sir."  That  reply  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  dictated  by  "fiscal 
constraints",  however,  particularly  consider- 
ing that  the  Army  National  Ouard  and  Army 
Reaerve — ^whlch,  it  wotild  seem,  have  more 
difficult  recruiting  Jobs  than  does  the  Naval 
Reserve — both  set  FY  1974  recruiting  reten- 
tion goals  (53.3«5  and  40.197,  respectively) 
much  higher  than  the  USNR's  more  modest 
24.607  total. 

The  fiscal  year  was  half  over  before  the  FY 
1974  Defense  appropriations  bill  was  finally 
signed  into  Uw.  and  for  this  reason — as  well 
as.  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
waa  stUI  In  the  throes  of  change — Comgress 
acceded  to  the  Navy's  plan  to  cut  Its  drill  pay 
strength— a  token  3^250  blUete  were  added 
to  the  original  117,000  planned,  however. 

But  now  the  Navy  has  had  a  full  year  of 
grace,  and  It  Is  doubtful  Congress  will  be  as 
patient  in  FY  1975.  Once  again.  Senator 
Thurmond  made  the  point  most  clearly  and 
most  forcefully:  "I  think  that  the  Congress 
has  made  up  Its  mind  now,  by  Its  actions, 
that  they  expect  the  Defense  Department  to 
give  more  action  and  leas  lip  service,"  he 
told  Dr.  Marrs  during  the  late  stages  of  the 
FY  1974  hearings. 

"And  if  It  doesn't  do  It,"  he  added  mean- 
ingfully, -I  think  the  Congress  Is  going  to 
take  further  steps.  .  .  .  Because  for  years 
and  years  this  has  been  going  on  and  iJie 
time  has  come  now,  I  think,  where  action 
Is  demanded." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NrW    TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPHE6ENTATIVE3 

Thursdap.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
waa  tlie  723d  anniversary  of  the  lound- 
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Ing  of  the  Lithuanian  State  and  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  proud 
heritage  of  the  LitJiuanian  State  which, 
since  1940,  lias  been  a  part  of  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations"  bloc  by  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  those  who  re- 
side in  the  Republic  and  those  who  have 
escaped  from  the  "Iron  Umbrella,"  ex- 
emplify the  historic  truism  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  tryranny  can  never  enslave 
man's  spirit. 

In  light  of  the  recent  events  surroimd- 
Ing  the  arrest  and  exile  of  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  It  is  fitting  that  Americans 
and  all  citizens  of  the  "Free  World"  be 
reminded  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  that  pervade  the  acts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  essential — for  the  sur- 
vival of  Lithuania  and  the  other  captive 
states  victimized  by  Russian  aggression — 
to  know  that  their  plight  does  not  go  im- 
recognized.  To  abandon  any  peoples,  or 
any  single  Individual,  as  we  did  the 
Lithuanian  seaman,  Slmas  Kudirka,  by 
refusing  him  asylum,  would  be  criminal 
and  indefensible.  The  United  States,  as 
the  leading  free  power  in  the  world,  must 
reaffirm  to  our  partners,  in  detente  that 
the  abrogation  of  individual  rights  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

Our  greatest  weapon  in  that  struggle 
is  our  eccmomic  power.  Use  of  tliat  power, 
would  not  jeopardise  the  spirit  of  detente. 
More  importantly,  to  turn  our  backs  on 
millions  of  people  struggling  for  the  most 
bsisic  of  human  freedoms  would  render 
that  spirit  morally  bankrupt. 

The  Lithuanian  people  in  this  country 
and  behind  the  Soviet  arm  will  not  be 
silenced.  They  know  that  mast  be  done, 
and  they  will  haunt  every  indlvldtial, 
every  government  and  every  institution 
that  utters  revererce  for  the  rights  of 
mankind  until  their  actions  mat<;h  their 
words. 


FISCAL  DISCIPLINE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VntGlNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  January  25  edition  of  the  Wll- 
llamsport.  Pa.,  Sun-Gazette  Included 
an  excellent  editorial  concerning  views  on 
Government  finance  expressed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  Tax  Foundation  in 
New  York  City. 

The  editorial  Quotes  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  myself.  Both  of  us 
feel  that  the  present  level  of  Federal 
spending  Is  excessive. 

I  said  at  the  Tax  Foundation  meeting, 
and  I  say  again,  that  until  we  get  Federal 
spending  under  control,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  inflation  under  control.  And  every 
day,  inflation  is  robbing  more  and  more 
from  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners  of 
this  Nation. 

I  insert  the  editorial  "Fiscal  Disci- 
pline," at  this  point  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks : 


I 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

IFrom  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)   Sun-Gazette 

Jan.  25,  1974] 

Fiscal  DisciPLiNr 

Tlie  Tax  Poimdatlon,  Inc.  held  a  national 
tax  conference  early  in  December  to  hear  ex- 
perts express  oplnlon.s  over  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's spending  woes  and  deficit  budg- 
ets. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were  two  leaders 
who.se  obscrvatlon.<;  have  a  special  pertinency 
right  now  as  taxpayers  await  their  first  $300 
bniloa  federal  budget. 

One  of  the  men  Is  Son.  Harry  P.  BjTd  Jr 
of  Virginia.  He  called  for  a  return  to  the 
"old  time  religion"  of  a  baJanced  federal 
budget.  He  declared  It  fe  the  only  way  to  halt 
inflation.  He  remarked  that  a  year  ago  Con- 
gress was  fired  up  to  set  a  spending  celling 
but  now  that  another  January  is  here,  tlie 
eld  procedures  still  stand,  and  huge  spend- 
ing continues  unabated. 

He  was  Joined  by  Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  In  lamenting  the  spending  pace. 

"What  the  tax  system  and  the  nation  both 
need  most  now  Is  a  slower  rise  In  public 
spending."  He  blames  lack  of  fiscal  discipline. 
He  traced  the  decline  In  spending  responsi- 
bility all  the  way  back  to  1855.  That  was 
when  Congress  began  having  separate  com- 
mlLtees  to  consider  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, he  explained. 

Isn't  It  time  to  put  handling  those  respec- 
tive duties  together  again? 


i 


PENSION       BILLS       DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST  OUR  YOUNG  WORKERS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  two 
pension  bills  will  come  before  the  House, 
H.R.  12906  and  HJ?.  12855.  These  bills 
discriminate  against  those  in  the  labor 
force  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 
They  do  so  by  stipulating  under  the 
"5-  to  15-year  vesting  plan"  that  an  em- 
ployee who  has  at  least  5  years  of  service 
has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  a  percent- 
age of  his  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions,  but  that  service 
before  the  age  of  26  need  not  be  con- 
sidered when  computing  the  period  of 
service.  This  means  that  those  employees 
working  from  the  age  of  25  to  30  will  re- 
ceive a  percentage  of  their  accrued  bene- 
fits, but  those  working  any  years  prior 
to  this  age  of  25  will  receive  no  percent- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  young 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision in  each  bill.  Of  the  88  million  peo- 
ple in  our  labor  force.  21  million  are  of 
this  16-  to  24-age  bracket,  which  consti- 
tutes approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  labor  force.  To  simply  disregard 
this  large  nimiber  of  citizens  based  on 
excuses  that  the  young  do  not  care  about 
pensions  or  that  the  bookwork  would  be 
costly  &eems  just  a  bit  extreme. 

There  are  many  people  not  only  aware 
of,  but  disturbed  about,  this  dlscrimlna- 
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tion.  Ron  Hendren,  for  example,  recently 
published  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Weekly  concerning  this  problem.  His 
article  reads  as  follows: 

Pension  Plan  Legislation  Disfavors  Young 

Workers 

(By  Ron  Hendren) 

Washington. — Congress  Is  moving  at  long 

last  to  provide  some  degree  of  federal  control 

over    the    nation's    178,000    private    pension 

plans,  but  the  legislation,  which  Is  likely  to 

become  law  In  the  next  few  weeks,  contains 

provisions  that  permit  employers  to  exclude 

workers  under  age  25  from  participating  In 

company-funded  retirement  programs. 

This  means  that  persons  who  enter  the 
work  force  right  out  of  high  school  could  be 
employed  by  a  firm  seven  years  or  longer 
without  accruing  any  retirement  benefits 
under  their  employer's  pension  plan. 

One  Senate  aide  who  has  been  working  on 
the  legislation  admitted  to  me  that  the  age 
cut-off  provision  Is  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
nates against  young  workers,  but  argued 
that  the  economics  of  most  private  plans 
necessitates  such  a  restriction  In  order  to 
Insure  that  monthly  benefits  paid  to  retired 
workers  are  sufficiently  large.  Even  with  the 
anticipated  age  restriction,  he  told  me, 
monthly  checks  to  most  retired  workers  will 
rarely  exceed  $100.  Without  the  restriction, 
he  maintained,  they  would  be  much  lower, 
because  young  workers  who  moved  from  one 
employer  to  another  would  take  rights  to 
their  benefits  with  them,  causing  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  companies'  retirement  fund 
pools. 

Thus  the  rationale  In  this  first  federal 
attempt  to  regulate  private  pension  plans 
has  been  to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  every 
worker  participating  In  such  a  plan  are  pro- 
tected, except  during  the  first  few  years  of 
his  work  career. 

Out  of  luck,  however.  Is  the  yoting  em- 
ployee who  works  as  long  as  seven  years  for 
a  firm  which  provides  retirement  benefits, 
but  then  moves  while  he  Is  still  under  age 
25  to  an  employer  who  does  not  offer  a  pen- 
sion plan.  He  will  have  accrued  nothing 
toward  his  retirement  except  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Part  of  the  problem  (aside  from  the  fact 
that  neither  young  people  nor  old  people 
have  very  effective  lobbies  on  Capitol  HIU) 
appears  to  be  that  young  workers  are  far 
more  hiterested  In  fighting  for  higher  sal- 
aries than  In  planning  effectively  for  their 
retirement  years.  Thus  ♦Ms  provision  got 
through  the  Senate  and  Is  about  to  pass  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  testimony  from 
a  single  Individual  or  organization  purport- 
ing to  represent  the  Interests  or  views  of 
yoimg  workers. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4200 
(It  ended  up  with  a  House  number  by  virtue 
of  a  procedural  quirk)  passed  there  by  a 
vote  of  93  to  0  on  September  19  of  last  year. 
The  House  version  was  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  House 
floor  on  February  4,  and  assuming  there  are 
no  hitches  to  fioor  action,  staffers  expect  the 
bill  to  go  to  conference  conrunlttees  where 
minor  differences  wlU  be  worked  out  some- 
time In  March. 

In  any  event,  the  provision  disfavoring 
young  workers  Is  likely  to  stay  in  the  final 
measure,  since  both  the  Senate  and  House 
now  appear  to  be  In  substantial  agreement 
on  it. 

Well,  Ron  Hendren's  pessimistic  view 
is  unwarranted  in  this  case;  the  entire 
House  is  not  in  favor  of  this  provision.  I 
am  writing  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12906 
and  will  present  it  on  Tuesday.  I  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  this  stand  8«ainst  discrimination. 
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THE  CUBAN  QUESTION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years  we  have  witnessed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  present  administration  to 
seek  detent«  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  achieve  a  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  our 
two  primary  nemesis  of  the  cold  war. 
Although  the  cold  war  has  long  since 
passed,  we  continue  to  maintain  an  es- 
sentially hostile  attitude  toward  a  small 
Western  Hemisphere  republic  of  less 
than  9  million  people — while  simultane- 
ously striving  to  achieve  better  relations 
with  two  nations  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  Obviously,  a  situation 
such  as  this  warrants  a  thorough  re- 
examination. 

I  believe  it  can  be  accurately  stated 
that  Cuba  no  longer  poses  the  threat 
which  it  may  have  presented  to  this  Na- 
tion over  a  decade  ago  and  current  events 
and  conditions  far  overshadow  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  our  Cuban  policy  has 
been  based.  A  number  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere states — Peru,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Jamaica,  Canada,  Barbados,  and  Trini- 
dad-Tobago— already  maintain  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba  and  I  imagine  a  number  of  other 
Latin  nations  would  take  similar  steps 
if  the  United  States  were  to  adjust  its 
current  policy. 

Last  week  a  very  timely  and  percep- 
tive  article  appeared  on  the   "Op-Ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  about  the 
apparent  interest  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  taking  steps  to  restore  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  I  believe  the 
observations  made  in  this  article  warrant 
full  and  careful  consideration  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  our  colleagues'  attention: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1974] 
A  Signal,  Pebhaps,  From  Havana 
(By  Ben  P.  Meyer) 

Washington. — There  Is  the  nagging 
thought  here  that  Washington  may  have 
missed  a  signal  Indicating  that  Fidel  Castro's 
Government  may  be  ready  to  seek  an  end  to 
the  United  States'  13 -year  boycott  of  Cuba. 

Various  circumstances  suggest  such  a 
sounding  by  Havana.  Cuba's  economy  still  Is 
In  chaos  and  her  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Increasing  despite  Premier  Castro's 
known  desire  for  greater  freedom  of  action. 

The  question  of  United  States-Cuban  re- 
lations arose  at  a  news  conference  of  Cuba's 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Fernando  L.  Lopez 
Mulno,  when  he  said:  "We  are  not  in  a  holy 
war  with  the  United  States.  We  would  be 
willing  to  talk  to  the  United  States,  given 
a  single  and  Irrevocable  condition — that  It 
end  the  blockade  of  Cuba. 

To  many,  this  appeared  a  strong  hint  that 
If  Washington  dropped  its  boycott,  Imposed 
when  It  broke  relations  with  Havana  on 
Jan.  3,  1961,  Washington  might  find  It  pos- 
sible to  end  the  thorny  problem  of  relations 
with  Havana. 

Some  newsmen  in  Moscow  have  even 
thought  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
suggested  such  a  feeler  by  Mr.  Castro.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  reported  urging  Cuba 
to  drop  her  hostility  toward  other  Western 
Hemisphere  govemmenta  an^alao  dot  to  get 
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caught  In  any  more  attempts  at  Invasion  or 
guerrilla  warfare. 

The  reasoning  here  Is  that  If  the  Cuban 
Ambassador  was  not  putting  out  a  feeler  he 
could  have  answered  the  question  by  saying 
slmplv,  "There  Is  nothing  new  on  that  mat- 
ter." ' 

A  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  comment,  Issued 
after  Washington  Indicated  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  Idea,  was  couched  In  the  tart  language 
characteristic  of  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa. 
But  It  did  not  actually  rule  out  the  Idea  of 
negotiation. 

If  It  was  a  feeler,  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  Washington  has  fumbled  in  deal- 
ing with  Cuba.  A  notable  case  occurred  after 
a  h'.jacked  United  States  plane  landed  in  Ha- 
vana on  Oct.  29,  1972.  It  had  hardly  touched 
ground  before  Havana  suggested  a  discus- 
sion of  means  to  end  the  bothersome  hijack- 
ing business. 

A  few  days  later  another  hijacked  United 
States  plane,  carrying  two  rapists  who  had 
escaped  from  a  Tennessee  prison,  landed  in 
Havana,  adding  to  Its  growing  problem  of 
playing  host  to  a  collection  of  murderers  and 
other  criminals.  Apparently  still  lacking  a 
real  response  from  Washington,  the  Castro 
Government  decided  to  force  the  State  De- 
partment's hand. 

On  Nov.  16— seventeen  days  after  Its  origi- 
nal invitation — the  Cuban  Government  Jolted 
the  United  States  with  a  broadcast  announce- 
ment, patently  aimed  at  public  opinion  and 
the  Congress  in  this  country,  that  Havana 
wa-s  ready  to  negotiate  "without  delay."  Soon 
afterv.-ard,  an  agreement  was  negotiated  and 
the  hijackings  from  the  United  States 
ended. 

Recently,  editors  of  outstanding  newspa- 
pers In  the  United  States,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  have  become  increasingly 
vocal  In  urging  an  end  of  the  United  States 
boycott.  They  say  that  the  trade  embargo 
has  outlived  any  usefulness  It  may  hare  had 
and  that  the  United  States  stfoid  on  the 
sanctions  voted  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  In  1962  and  1964  dlsttirbs  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  iXKltion  pa- 
tently forces  Havana  to  remain  under  Mos- 
cow's domination  and  gives  the  Soviet  Union 
a  splendid  geographical  base  for  military,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  subversive  activity  In 
this  hemisphere. 

United  States  officials  concede  that  Cuba 
has  diminished  her  subversive  activity  In 
Latin  America,  but  say  she  has  not  ended  It 
altogether.  They  say  also  that  the  Cuban 
situation  poses  no  military  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  to  other  hemisphere  na- 
tions— a  contention  that  most  laymen  find 
hard  to  believe  In  the  light  of  Soviet  sub- 
marine, air  and  ship  activities  in  the  Cuban 
area.  It  would  seem  highly  advantageous  to 
have  relations  that  would  permit  much  closer 
scrutiny  of  military  and  subversive  activities 
In  Cuba. 

One  thing  bothering  Washington  Is  that 
Latin  America  Is  divided  on  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion. Only  three  countries,  Argentina,  Mexico 
and  Peru,  have  relations  with  Havana,  as  do 
four  former  British  colonies.  Barbados, 
Guyana,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 

The  Ideal  solution  for  Washington  would 
be  for  Latin-American  nations  to  get  to- 
gether and  make  a  decision.  But  some  coun- 
tries are  reluctant  to  take  the  risks  Involved. 
For  these.  It  would  be  much  simpler  for  the 
United  States  to  stick  its  neck  out. 

The  Issue  might  arise  late  this  month 
when  foreign  ministers  of  the  Americas  meet 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  present 
their  Ideas  and  to  hear  his  about  the  future 
of  United  States-Latin  American  relations. 
There  would  perhaps  be  much  more  time  for 
discussion  of  Cuba  at  the  April  meeting  In 
Atlanta  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  IWATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF   trcvr   JKKSET 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februarp  20,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  723d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  and 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  I  share  the 
deep  pride  of  my  constituents  and  all 
Americans  of  Litliuanlan  descent  on  this 
occasion.  Theirs  is  a  rich  heritage  of 
courage  and  conviction  which  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  a  people  whose  national 
pride  Is  undaunted  by  a  long  and  dark 
oppression. 

The  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918, 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  1940  when 
the  Russians  forcibly  invaded,  occupied, 
and  annexed  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
So\-iet  Empire.  Despite  this  domination, 
the  steadfast  spirit  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple lives  on.  Daily  they  risk  their  lives 
to  secure  the  common  liberties  that  we 
as  Americans  so  often  take  for  granted. 
All  Americans  should  remain  mindful 
of  the  struggle  of  Lithuania  during  this 
time  of  commemoration,  and  throughout 
the  year.  Each  of  us  should  carry  in  his 
heart  the  message  borne  by  all  Lithu- 
anians and  those  of  Lithuanian  descent: 
That  all  mankind  Is  entitled  to  political 
and  religious  freedom  and  the  struggle 
to  gain  or  maintain  tliese  freedoms  Is 
lifegivtng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Linden, 
N.J.,  on  the  occasion  of  this  observance 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day: 
Resoldtiom 
On  th*  occaalon  «rf  th*  Mth  armlveraary 
of  the  restoration  of  Uthuanla'i  Independ- 
ence, w».  Amerle&n-Utfauanluu  of  Linden 
and  Tleinlty  assembled  thla  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1974,  at  LUiden  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  February  16,  1918,  In  Vll- 
nliis,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithuanian  State 
having  more  than  700  years  of  history,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
LlthuajUan  i>eopl»  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  their  national  Independence; 

Condemn  the  forcible  occupation  and  il- 
legal annexation  ot  the  Independent  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
June  15,  IMO  as  a  result  ot  an  agreement 
between  Stalin  and  Hitler; 

ExprcMs  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  continued  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  seizure  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union; 

^lorrc  the  free  world  over  the  violation  of 
■U  human  rights  m  the  Soviet  subjugated 
Lithuania.  eq>eclaUy,  over  the  mass  arrests 
of  LltliuanlAns  that  are  taking  place  durmg 
the  past  months  In  Uthuania  for  religious 
and  political  reaaonr. 

Drau  the  attention  of  the  five  nations  to 
the  cotitaiuoua  folonlvatlon  of  Lithuania  by 
KuaaUos  and  the  Soviet  efloru  to  change  the 
•«halc  fJiaraater  ot  the  population  ot  utha- 
anla; 

itecoS  the  Ul  fate  of  Slmas  Kudlrka.  who  Is 
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now  for  years  lingering  In  a  prison  camp  In 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
u-lthdraw  its  military  forces  and  administra- 
tive apparatus  from  Uthuanla,  thus  permit- 
ting the  Lithuanian  people  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty  and  self-government,  of  which 
they  were  deprived  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy betvveen  the  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stalin,  and  the  war  criminal,  Hitler; 

2.  That  we  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  ls.<:ue  of  liberation 
of  Lithuania  aa  Integral  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  seeking  Euro- 
pean security; 

3.  That  we  respectfully  request  President 
Nixon  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  to  protest  the  present  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  and  the  Soviet 
colonial  rule  In  the  occupied  Lithuania; 

4.  That  Slmas  Kudlrka.  who  unsuccess- 
fully sought  freedom  in  the  United  States  be 
released  with  his  family  from  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  the  free  world; 

Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  this 
day  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
John  Scan,  United  States  Senators  from  New 
Jersey.  Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Clifford  P 
Case,  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo,  Ed- 
ward J.  Patten  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
Berndan  T.  Byrne. 

lOTHtTANIAN-AMERICAN  COTTNCII,  TO 

THE  USA,  Inc.,  Likden  Division, 
Vladas  TtTisA,  President. 

EiiNA  SrSTOKAS, 

Secretary  of  Besolution  Committee. 


SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING  SLOW 
LEARNERS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINIiESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  February  18  carried  an 
arUcle  which  I  should  like  to  recommend 
to  my  House  colleagaies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
shortly  considering  the  revised  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  We 
have,  I  believe,  changed  the  allocation 
formula  to  make  it  much  more  equitable, 
aa  well  as  providing  the  option  for  the 
local  school  districts  to  more  accurately 
provide  compensatory  education  to  the 
most  educationally  deprived  children  be- 
cause of  an  amendment  which,  with  bi- 
partisan support,  passed  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  at  my  urging. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  especially 
note  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Porter.  Su- 
perintendent of  Michigan  schools.  Com- 
pensatory education  is  working,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  strong  bipartisan  bill  which 
was  reported  from  committee  wUl  provide 
the  States  with  an  Improved  Plederal  tool 
for  achieving  this  goal  in  education. 

The  article  follows: 

Snura  or  Sdocjmb  xw  Tkacbino  Blow 

LSASMZBa 

Tliere's  aotxvething  approaching  a  tneak- 
througb   In   remedial   education.    Teaching 
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techniques  are  Improving.  So  are  the  skliia 
of  'problem  pupils."  ^^ 

Compensatory  education,  mired  in  con- 
troversy  and  frustration  since  It  began  ta 
the  mid-1960s,  at  last  is  showing  results  in 
helping  slow  learners  catch  up  with  other 
children  in  U.S.  public  schools. 

Some  educators— looking  at  successes 
claimed  In  several  States  In  the  last  year  or 
so — see  a  new  era  developing  in  this  critical 
field  after  years  of  trial  and  error. 

In  a  number  of  places,  chUdren  In  cotQ- 
pensatory  education  are  moving  ahead  as 
much  as  two  years  or  more  la  a  single  school 
year.  In  Michigan,  tests  show  that  most  chU- 
dren  are  progtessiiig  at  a  normal  pace  or  bel- 
ter. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  spending  about 
1.7  billion  dollars  this  year  on  compensatory 
education.  Upwards  of  6  million  disadvan- 
taged children  are  getting  special  attention. 
Thirteen  States  have  supplemented  the 
federal  effort  with  remedial  programs  of  their 
own.  The  biggest  projects  are  in  New  York 
Ohio  and  CaUfornla. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way,  and  now  we're 
hitting  pay  dirt."  said  Dr.  Richard  Falrley,  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Divi- 
sion of  Compensatory  Education. 

There  are  proposals  now  to  pour  additional 
millions  into  'catch  up'  programs,  maHrig 
them  available  not  only  to  poor  chUdren— 
mostly  blacks  In  Impoverished  lu'ban  areas— 
but  also  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  having 
learning  troubles. 

The  Idea  of  compensatory  education  Is  to 
put  a  great  amount  of  extra  effort  Into  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  basic  arith- 
metic. In  that  way  It  Is  hoped  to  overcome 
such  adverse  factors  In  family  life  as  absent 
fathers,  distracted  mothers,  limited  cultural 
backgrounds  and  bitter  poverty. 

Generally,  most  teachers  want  the  chil- 
dren to  get  a  normal  months'  gain  In  educa- 
tion for  every  month  of  supplemental  in- 
struction. If  they  can  learn  even  faster,  and 
catch  up  with  their  original  classmates,  so 
much  the  better. 

Compensatory  education  has  been  con- 
troversial since  Its  beginnings  in  the  mld- 
60s.  Some  educators  have  attacked  It  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  taxpayers'  money. 

Against  that  vlewrpoUit,  Dr.  Jerome  Kagan, 
professor  of  human  development  at  Harvard, 
now  maintains  that  the  poor  are  educable 
His  view: 

"Every  year,  psychologists  and  educators, 
administering  intervention  studies  with  poor 
children,  demonstrate  that  sophisticated  tise 
of  currlculimis  can  facilitate  Intellectual 
BbUlty. 

"When  educators  say  the  poor  are  not 
educable,  they  mean  tiiat  It  Is  difficult  to 
close  the  gap  between  poor  and  middle  cUas 
with  respect  to  currently  accepted  levels  of 
mastery." 

Especially  encouraging  to  educators  are  the 
results  of  programs  l>elng  tested  In  Michi- 
gan, where  the  State  department  of  public 
education  Is  headed  by  a  black.  Dr.  John  W. 
Porter. 

Evaluations  of  the  work  In  his  State,  Dr. 
Porter  aald.  "Indicate  that  Indeed  we  can 
make  a  difference  In  the  performance  of  stu- 
dents In  the  basic  skills. 

"We  believe,"  he  added,  "that  there  are 
certain  basic  educational  goals  that  can  be 
reached  by  dilldren  In  Michigan  regardless 
of  their  color  or  race  or  their  geographical 
location  or  their  parents'  socio-economic 
status. 

"When  we  began,  we  believed  that  the 
black  child  and  the  disadvantaged  child 
could  learn  the  same  basic  skUls  the  schools 
have  been  teaching  other  children  If  we  ad- 
Justed  our  delivery  8yat«n  and  Increased  our 
basic  support." 

aaCXINO  AW  ZBBA 

Tat  the  last  three  yeaas.  iirtcMgm.n  has  been 
Investing  about  23  mUUon  dollars  annually  hJ 
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this  belief,  spending  most  of  the  money  on 
extra  teachers  and  teaching  assistants.  The 
program  reaches  about  127,000  elementary 
students  who  are  from  1  to  1»^  years  laehlnd 
their  peers  In  either  language  or  math  skills. 

The  Michigan  plan  differs  from  other  cor- 
rective programs  in  several  key  respects.  For 
one  thing,  funds  are  allocated  to  oistrlcts  not 
on  the  basis  of  poverty  but  of  educational 
needs,  as  determined  by  Statewide  testing. 

Furthermore,  Michigan  requires  "perform- 
ance pacts,"  under  which  participating  school 
districts  can  lose  their  aid  money  if  they 
don't  show  results. 

Every  year,  children  in  the  program  are 
tested  to  determine  how  much  progress  they 
have  made.  The  test  must  show  either  one 
month's  growth  in  academic  ability  for  each 
month  of  special  training  or  75  per  cent  of 
a  normal  year's  growth  over  the  fxill  school 
year. 

Dr.  Porter  reported  that  almost  60  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  the  program  have  achieved 
a  month's  gain  In  comprehension  for  each 
month  of  Instruction.  Some  youngsters  are 
said  to  have  almost  doubled  that  progress. 

In  Detroit,  where  more  than  59,000  children 
are  enrolled  In  the  State  program,  school 
leaders  are  enthusiastic  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

"Socio-economic  class  doesn't  make  the  dif- 
ference in  learning."  said  Dr.  Maurice  E.  Lax, 
principal  of  Edison  ETlementary  School.  "What 
makes  the  difference  Is  the  time  the  parent 
spends  with  the  child  and  the  attitude  the 
parent  has  toward  learning. 

"We're  UEing  bright-colored  books,  pro- 
gramed learning  techniques,  audiovisual 
tolls — anything  we  can  think  of  to  motivate 
these  kids. 

"We  look  for  ideas  from  anyone.  We've  had 
parents  come  In  to  teach.  We  bring  in  fire- 
men and  policemen  to  talk  about  their  Jobs. 
We  come  up  with  anything  and  anyone  we 
can." 

ELFMENTS    OP    FAtLimE 

Children  enrolled  In  compensatory-educa- 
tion programs  have  serious  learning  prob- 
lems. After  several  years  of  schooling,  many 
can't  read  a  sentence,  add  2  and  2  or  write 
their  own  names.  A  large  number  are  found 
to  have  defective  sight  or  hearing.  Some  are 
not  getting  enough  to  eat  or  wear,  which 
also  affect?  their  classroom  performance. 

Eesults:  Disadvantaged  youngsters  keep 
losing  more  and  more  ground  compared  with 
other  pupils. 

"Studies  show  that  disadvantaged  young- 
sters normally  gain  only  6.7  months  during 
the  10-month  school  year,"  said  Dr.  Falrley 
at  the  Office  of  Education.  "The  goal  of  com- 
pensatory education  Is  to  provide  supple- 
mentary educational  services  that  will  en- 
able these  youngsters  to  achieve  10  months 
In  a  10-month  school  year. 

"How?  We  encourage  schools  to  do  a  needs 
assessment — look  at  the  child's  test  scores, 
grades,  his  health,  home  conditions.  Then 
the  schools  should  develop  a  program  around 
these  needs." 

In  California,  there  Is  a  new  82-mllllon- 
dollar  State  program  for  "educationally  dis- 
advantaged youth."  Like  that  In  Michigan.  It 
requires  school  districts  to  show  results  If 
they  want  to  stay  In  It. 

In  the  federal  programs  in  California,  some 
54  percent  of  the  effort  is  centered  In  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  three  grades.  Training 
has  reached  a  point  where  students,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade,  are  scoring  above  the 
national  average  for  reading. 

San  Diego's  school  superintendent,  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodman,  said: 

"In  our  programs  we  get  Into  the  com- 
munity and  the  community  gets  Into  the 
schools.  The  school  has  the  kids  for  only  six 
hours  a  day.  The  community  has  them  for 
18.  The  conununlty  has  to  help  If  we  are  to 
succeed." 

Manuel  Ceja,  director  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation In  California,  reported  current  pro- 
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grams  are  reaching  about  400,000  children. 
He  estimated  600,000  other  youngsters  in 
California  need  extra  help. 

Another  large  program.  In  New  York  State, 
Is  spending  50  mlUlon  doUars  currently  on 
remedial  education.  Efforts  are  aimed  at  the 
lowest  25  per  cent  of  students,  measured  In 
terms  of  academic  nonachlevement  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  According  to  Dr.  Leo  Do- 
herty,  chief  of  urban  and  economic  pro- 
grams: 

"In  the  main,  v.'e  are  achieving  our  objec- 
tive, which  Is  to  bring  about  increments  in 
academic  achievement.  Not  only  have  we 
arrested  our  students'  rate  of  falling  further 
behind,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time — three 
to  four  years  per  student — v,e  will  close  the 
gap  for  a  majority  of  them." 

CAKEFrL    STUDY 

Special  testing  and  close  obEcrvaticn  by 
teachers  help  to  identify  learnmg  problems. 
Then  extra  teachers  are  called  in  to  start 
special  classes  for  students  who  need  help. 

Findings  so  far  show  that  80  per  cent  of 
some  35,000  children  getting  reading  help  in 
New  York  State  have  reached  satisfactory 
performance  levels. 

Success  stories  are  also  emerging  from  other 
States.  Robert  W.  Sparks,  director  of  federi.1 
projects  in  Virginia,  declared  that  "where  an 
educationally  di-sadvanlaged  child  receives 
Individual  Instruction  or  attention,  the  re- 
sults of  compensatory  education  are  fan- 
tnstic." 

In  neighboring  West  Virginia,  compensa- 
tory education  was  called  "very  successful" 
by  Robert  M.  Taylor,  federal  program  special- 
ist for  that  State. 

Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  In  one  county 
'educationally  disadvantaged  students 
.showed  2 ',2  years  of  progress  in  one  school 
year." 

It  is  reports  like  these  that  are  convincing 
aiiihorities  that  compensatory  education  is 
beginning  to  pay  dividends. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quie  of  Minne- 
sota, ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  Is  spokesman 
for  a  growing  group  of  people  who  believe 
that  compensatory  education  Is  ready  for 
expansion. 

"The  poor  have  no  monopoly  on  educa- 
tional needs,"  Mr.  Qule  said.  "I  believe  that 
we  have  to  begin  testing  kids  and  providing 
the  money  for  anybody  who  Is  educationally 
disadvantaged . 

"If  we  don't  help  those  kids,  they  are  going 
to  be  a  federal  burden,  a  welfare  burden 
or  In  manpower  retraining.  We  are  not  be- 
ginning to  reach  all  the  kids  who  need  help." 


MY  RESPONSIBIUTY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OF    OKULHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year, 
nearly  500,000  secondary  schocA  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  Ave  national  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  was  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citi- 
zen." 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  contest- 
ant from  Oklahoma  is  Miss  Denise  Mi- 
chelle Vlckers  of  Enid,  Okla..  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  DenJse's  speech  is  re- 
printed below  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 


3907 

(By  Miss  Denise  Vickers) 

It's  a  tradition  in  my  family  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  grandparents.  Its  a  very 
special  thing  to  me  and  the  moment  I  re- 
call most  Is  when  my  grandfather  toc'r;  me 
on  his  knee  and  told  me  of  a  great  war  of 
his  time,  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  World  War 
I.  Twice  later  I  was  to  recall  that  moment: 
Once,  when  my  father  told  me  of  fighting  in 
World  War  II.  and  again,  when  my  brother 
told  me  of  Vleinam.  The.'^c  men,  in  three 
generations,  have  served  their  cour.try, 
which  brings  me  to  a  conclusive  fact:  That 
there  is  a 

EESPONSIBIIJTY     TO     CITIZENSHIP 

Now  this  fact  may  not  seem  too  astound- 
ing to  you  until  you  reaiir.e  Just  how  much 
of  a  resfKjnEibility  citizenship  is. 

Tlie  liberties  of  this  country,  the  free- 
doms listed  in  the  Constitution,  are  worth 
defending.  They  were  given  to  us  as  a  right- 
ful inheritance  by  our  forefathers  who  paid 
for  them  with  their  honor,  bravery,  money, 
and  even  their  lives.  The  things  they  gave 
us  cost  a  great  price,  and  It's  cur  responsi- 
bility to  defend  them. 

One  of  the  biggest  ways  we  have  of  pro- 
tecting our  freedoms  is  by  using  a  system 
set  up  in  this  country  nearly  200  years  ago; 
that  of  a  goveriiment  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people:  in  other  words, 
voting. 

I  took  a  survey  in  my  town  before  the  1972 
elections.  Out  of  over  200  people,  only  17 
took  a  firm  stand  In  the  beliefs  of  their  party 
and  were  commuted  as  to  who  ihey  were  go- 
ing to  vote  for  and  why.  One  hundred  sev- 
enty-six didn't  care,  and  tv^elve  wereii't  even 
registered  voters.  Over  85  percent  listened 
as  the  world  passed  by.  Wendell  Phillips  once 
said  that  "The  price  of  liberty  Is  vigilance.  ' 
and  was  he  ever  right.  People  in  this  country 
had  better  wake  up  because  apaihy  will  de- 
stroy America. 

The  problem  of  apathy  is  a  grave  problem, 
but  Id  like  to  discuss  another  one  with  you 
that  concerns  nationalism.  Nationalism  is  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  comes  frown  a  common 
heritage,  a  common  languag?,  and  a  common 
outlook  for  the  future.  Without  it  no  de- 
mocracy can  exist,  and  nationalism  in  Amer- 
ica is  dying. 

Several  examples  of  the  dying  of  national- 
ism come  immediately  to  mind,  but  two  stand 
out  clearly.  America  was  degraded  when  at 
Munich.  Germany,  two  Americans,  gold  and 
silver  medalists,  laughed  a'ld  Joked  durmg 
the  American  National  Anthem.  At  Okla- 
homa University  the  American  flag  was 
hauled  down,  while  that  of  the  Viet  Cong 
was  raised.  The  flag  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  had  died  to  save  lay  trampled 
on  the  ground.  No,  America  will  not  perish 
from  an  outside  attack,  but  will  fail,  as  Rome 
fell,  from  an  Inner  gnawing;  something  that 
starts  from  Inside  and  works  out  until  the 
structure  crumbles.  We  have  got  to  take  a 
stand  before  it's  too  late.  We've  only  got  one 
chance  at  makmg  this  democra«:y  work,  and 
If  we  fall;  America  will  perish. 

The  problems  of  apathy,  and  these  of  na- 
tionalism, these  are  problems  of  the  present 
What  about  the  future?  The  future  of  this 
country  lies  In  the  hands  of  the  children, 
and  I  pray  to  God  that  they'll  know  what 
it's  all  about.  Remember,  when  you  were  lit- 
tle, and  you  memoriaed  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance but  didn't  know  what  the  word? 
meant.  The  children  of  today  have  got  to 
know  what  those  words  mean  and  others 
Just  like  them:  Patriotism,  nationalism,  and 
pride.  And  the  best  way  is  by  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  living  e!cample. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  picture  of  my  father. 
He's  a  teacher  In  a  Jr.  High  School  in  my 
town.  One  day,  during  an  assembly,  I  watched 
him  as  the  flag  passed.  His  eyes  flUed  with 
pride,  his  back  straightened,  his  hand  wei-.t 
Immediately  to  his  heart,  and  he  stood  In  my 
eyes,  not  Just  as  my  father,  but  as  an  exam- 
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pie  of  one  American  who  was  proud  of  his 
country. 

So  you  see  It's  up  to  you  now,  whether 
America,  as  a  democracy,  will  stand,  or  will 
fall.  It's  your  responsibility  to  protect  your 
rights  by  having  a  say  in  who  governs  your 
society:  To  present  an  example  of  patriotism 
and  instill  pride  in  this  generation,  and  gen- 
ertiiions  to  come.  The  weight  rests  on  your 
shoulders.  It's  your  responsibility  to  citi- 
zenship. 


SIXTH  GRADERS  WHO  LOVE 
FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ser- 
totna  Club  of  East  Indianapolis  recently 
sponsored  an  essay  contest  in  observance 
of  International  Freedom  Week.  The  sub- 
ject was:  "What  Freedom  Means  To  Me." 
Over  3,000  entries  were  received  from 
Indianapolis  sixth  graders,  who  gave 
their  thought  and  attention  to  this  most 
important  subject.  The  Sertoma  Clubs  of 
America  are  committed  to  the  ideal  of 
"service  to  mankind"  as  we  all  know,  and 
It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  discover 
adults  who  are  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple to  think  about  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  here  in  America.  And 
it  is  certainly  heartwarming  to  know  that 
in  this  day  and  age  when  we  often  hear 
cynical  words  expressed  about  our  coun- 
try, patriotic  sentiments  are  still  har- 
bored in  the  hearts  of  our  children.  Not 
everyone  who  entered  the  contest  could 
be  a  winner,  but  everj-one  showed  a  love 
of  country  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  that  is  ours  to  call  ourselves 
Americans — and  that  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

I  was  proud  to  be  at  the  awards  cere- 
mony on  February  14  when  the  first 
place  wirmers  from  each  school  were 
honored,  and  the  three  finalists  were  pre- 
sented bronze  plaques  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Knowing  how  much 
these  awards  meant  to  the  children  In- 
volved, their  parents,  teachers  and  class- 
mates, and  to  Sertomans  themselves.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  mentioning  their 
names  and  schools,  and  Inserting  the 
winning  essay  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Joyce  Smith,  Lowell  School. 

Lisa  Harakas,  Sunny  Heights  School. 

Ellen  Glassmeyer,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdea 
School. 

^larle  Kennedy,  St.  Simon  School. 

PhUllp  Wiggins,  St.  Rita  School. 

Paul  Struck,  Public  School  No.  63. 

Clare  CampbeU,  St.  Lawrence  School. 

Jim  Powner,  Hawthorne  School. 

Felice  Knarr,  Holy  Cross  Central. 

Audrey  Anderson,  Public  School  No.  111. 

Cindy  Wllbum,  Public  School  No.  T7. 

James  Bent,  Public  School  No.  67. 

Sandy  Wingfleld,  Public  School  No.  B2. 

Shirley  Butler,  Orassy  Creek  School. 

Debbie  Bailey,  Public  Sdiool  No.  37. 

Becky  Bant*.  Public  School  No.  63. 

Debby  Johnson,  Brookvlew  School. 

Mike  Ht^landbeck,  Lakeside  School. 

Kelll  Templeton,  Public  School  No.  M. 

Lisa  Case.  PubUc  School  No.  94. 

Janice  Foor,  Little  Flower  Sdxool. 

Paul  Matthers,  Holy  Spirit  School. 
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Teresa  Chao.  Moorhead  School. 
John  Althardt.  Heather  HUls  School. 
Lisa  Young,  Public  School  No.  68. 
Kenneth  Smith,  PubUc  School  No.  81. 
Jerry  Lowe,  South  Grove  School. 
Anita  Andorn.  Pleasant  Run  School. 
Diane  Demaree.  Central  School. 
Andrea  Stoeffler.  Eastrldge  School. 
Beth  Lasich,  St.  Matthew  School. 
Sherrl  Bracken,  St.  Bernadette. 
Rodna  Marlow,  Public  School  No.  54. 
Cheryl  Dale,  Public  School  No.  112. 
Stephanie  Fattlc,  Public  School  No.  88. 
Maria  Hut:-:on,  Heather  Hills  School. 

Freebom 
(By  Jim  powner) 

All  right  team,  our  goal  is  freedom.  Now 
let's  get  out  there  and  win  fre«dom.  We  know 
what  the  plays  are,  congressmen  forwards. 
Judicial  branch  guards,  and  Legislative 
branch  center.  Now  pa.ss  that  love,  dribble 
that  kindness,  but  most  of  all  make  every 
shot  at  freedom  count. 

When  the  game  is  oTer,  If  we  win,  we  will 
really  want  to  hang  on  to  our  victory,  to  help 
our  fans  live  peacefully.  The  team's  captain 
is  the  Executive  branch.  After  the  game  is 
over  we  can  thank  our  coach,  the  Heavenly 
Father.  The  trophy  we  will  be  presented  with 
win  be  the  greatest  and  most  treasiu'ed 
honor  that  the  United  States  will  receive.  We 
choose  to  dedicate  thia  game  to  the  freedom 
fighters  of  America. 
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WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  ? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  until  fiscal  year  1962  that  a  budget, 
submitted  by  President  Kennedy,  passed 
the  $100  billion  mailc.  Plus,  it  took  over 
170  years  to  reach  the  $100  billion  spend- 
ing level.  Four  years  ago  President  Nixon 
submitted  the  first  $200  billion  budget 
and  now  we  see  the  first  $300  billion 
budget  in  our  history — to  be  more  exact, 
the  first  $304  billion  budget.  It  has  only 
taken  12  years  to  go  from  $100  to  $300 
billion,  a  2 00 -percent  increase.  The  Re- 
publican Party  has  long  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  cutting  excessive  govern- 
mental spending.  Unfortimately,  the 
President's  proposed  budget  does  dam- 
age to  those  desires.  Frederic  Malek, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Ofilce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  stated: 

The  President  will  not  tolerate  a  recession. 
If  it  means  busting  the  budget,  then  b» 
wlU  bust  the  budget  to  keep  people  from 
losing  their  Jobs. 

The  American  taxpayers  learned  that 
Increased  governmental  spending  does 
not  solve  problems,  but  only  raises  taxes 
and  creates  even  greater  inflation.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  the  President,  In  the 
words  of  John  Lofton's  February  11  col- 
umn: 

Equates  increased  federal  spending  with 
progress  when,  If  anything,  the  record  shows 
an  inverse  correlation:  the  more  of  the 
former  the  less  of  the  latter. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  John  Lofton's  column  of 
February  11.  1974,  entitled  "What  Hap- 
pened, Mr.  Nixon?": 


What  Happeited,  Mr.  Nixon? 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Looking     over     the     Presi- 

dent's  51-page  State  of  the  Union  Address 

and  his  $304  billion  (B)  budget,  one  question 

immediately  leaps  to  mind: 

What  happened  to  the  Richard  Nixon,  who 
told  us  in  November  1972  that  the  federal 
government  was  too  big;  too  expensive; 
needed  thinning  out  and  had  failed  at  prob- 
lem-solving during  the  iseos  because  it 
simply   threw   money   at  problems? 

Where  has  the  Richard  Nixon  gone  who 
bragged  to  Washington  Evening  Star  re- 
porter Garnett  Horner  that  his  "72  campaign 
was  "the  first  campaign  of  a  candidate  who 
didn't  go  out  with  a  whole  bag  of  goodies" 
to  get  votes? 

Instead,  the  President  spoke  of  govern- 
ment reform  to  nurture  In  the  American 
people  "a  new  spirit  of  Independence"  and 
"self-reliance." 

Even  though  he  said  he  knew  his  attitude 
would  be  "tut-tutted"  by  the  Georgetown 
cocktail  set,  the  President  said  he  totally 
disagreed  with  the  idea  that  the  answer  to 
problems  is  always  some  massive  new  govern- 
ment program. 

"What  we  need  now,  rather  than  more  gov- 
ernment. Is  better  government,"  he  declared 
resolutely.  "I  realize  that  Is  a  cliche,  but 
rather  than  more  is  better,  many  times  the 
better  is  not  the  fatter,  but  leaner." 

But  when  one  looks  at  this  year's  State  of 
the  Union  message  and  federal  budget,  they 
are  clearly  Pat  City. 

The  President  literally  exults  over  the 
amount  of  money  his  Administration  has 
thrown  at  problems.  He  repeatedly  equates 
Increased  federal  funding  with  progress 
when,  if  anything,  the  record  shows  an  in- 
verse correlation :  the  more  of  the  former,  the 
less  of  the  latter. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  real  accomplish- 
ments other  than  those  things  Mr.  Nixon 
feels  are  accomplishments,  things  like  being 
the  first  President  to  spend  X  amount  of 
dollars  on  Y  program. 

This,  despite  the  fast  that  the  Budget 
In  Brief  document  says  that  the  President's 
Initiative  on  managing  for  results  requires 
the  development  of  specific  objectives  such 
as  foci^ng  on  accomplishments  and  not 
Just  aclHVi- 

For  example.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  notes  that  since  he 
came  Into  office  In  1969 : 

Consumer  safety  programs  have  received 
almost  a  four-fold  increase  In  federal  dough 
and  federal  aid  to  education  has  risen  76 
per  cent,  from  $4.3  blllloo  (B)  to  •7.6  billion. 
Civil  rights  activities  and  economic  devel- 
opment for  minorities  has  more  than 
tripled;  Indians  are  getting  twice  what  they 
were  and  the  amount  being  spent  on  com- 
munity development  U  double  that  ever 
spent  by  the  government  In  this  area  during 
the  "entire  history  of  the  nation." 

Support  for  public  TV  has  "dramatically 
increased."  Aid  to  urban  public  transporta- 
tion Is  at  eight  times  the  level  it  was.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hvunanltles  Is 
10  times  larger  than  fire  years  ago. 
And  on  and  on  ad  nauseam. 
The  President's  entire  emphasis  Is  on  In- 
put— how  much  we  have  spent  on  various 
programs.  He  tells  tis  absolutely  nothing 
about  output — what  It  la  the  spending  of 
these  billions  has  accomplished. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  any 
brighter  than  the  past.  The  1975  budget  calls 
for  a  new  system  of  comprehensive,  national 
health  Insurance;  millions  for  health  main- 
tenance organizations  across  the  country;  a 
Health  Resources  Planning  Act;  "new"  and 
"expanded"  national  health  service  scholar- 
ship legislation;  and  "general  expansion"  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

Also  requested  are:  a  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration; an  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
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opment   Administration;    and   eventually   a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  President  has  also  vowed  to  support 
legislation  to  hike  the  minimum  wage  and 
thinks  we  should  have  something  called  the 
E'ionomic  Adjuaitment  Assistant  Program. 

\  national  Institute  of  Education  and  a 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
are  necessary,  the  President  feels,  as  well  as 
an  Emergency  School  Aid  Program  and  a 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram. 

GI  bill  benefits  should  Increase  eight  per 
cent;  "full  funding"  Is  required  for  the  Land 
and  Conservation  Fund;  boch  the  Better 
Communities  Act  and  the  Responsive  Gov- 
ernment Act  should  be  passed;  and  there 
must  be  a  three-stage  increase  In  executive, 
legislative  and  Judicial  salaries  at  the  rate 
of  seven  and  a  half  jjer  cent  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  The  President  has  even 
proposed  that  government  money  be  spent  to 
study  how  government  money  Is  being  spent. 

"Recognlzmg  the  vital  role  social  sciences 
must  play  In  America's  growth,"  he  says  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message,  "money  will 
be  made  available  for  studying  the  social 
effects  of  various  government  income  dis- 
tribution and  redistribution  plans." 

In  his  November  1972  Interview  with  re- 
porter Horner,  President  Nixon  expressed  his 
strong  feeling  that  what  the  American  peo- 
ple wanted  is  a  new  feeling  of  responsibUity 
and  self-discipline  rather  than  a  return  to 
the  mind-set  of  the  1960s  that  it  was  govern- 
ment's Job  to  solve  all  the  problems. 

I  think  the  President  was  right.  It's  Just 
too  bad  he  hasn't  done  what  he  said  he  would. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  President 
Nixon  should  not  be  removed  from  office  be- 
cause this  would  allow  a  subversion  of  the 
1972  mandate  by  those  unable  to  win  at  the 
ballot  box. 

These  people  should  get  another  argument. 
The  mandate  has  already  been  subverted  and 
by  Richard  Nixon  himself.  It  was  an  Inside 
Job.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  That  which  does 
not  exist  cannot  be  preserved. 


WIN  OR  LOSE— HE  PERFORMS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
testimonials  and  tributes  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  In  this  day  and  age.  People 
are  often  feted  or  eulogized  far  in  excess 
of  their  individual  achievements.  The 
ceremony  surrounding  these  affairs  often 
overshadows  the  style  of  the  person  it 
was  designed  to  honor. 

■nils  however,  was  not  the  case  last 
evening  in  Chicago.  "Stan  Mikita  Night" 
was  done  In  the  style  of  the  man.  No  ex- 
cessive frills  or  elaborate  gifts.  No  long 
speeches  or  shiny  cars.  In  fact,  Stan 
Mikita  went  so  far  to  alter  the  evening's 
format  that  he  became  the  donor  rather 
than  the  recipient  of  gifts.  He  donated 
all  the  special  night's  proceeds  to  a  trust 
fund  that  he  has  set  up  at  Elmhurst 
College  to  provide  scholarships  for 
needy  students.  It  is  this  spirit  of  self- 
lessness that  has  symbolized  Mikita's 
style  both  on  and  off  the  ice. 

Life  has  never  been  easy  for  Stan. 
Prom  growing  up  in  Nazi-occupied 
Czechoslovakia,  to  skating  with  the  "big 
guys"  in  the  NHL,  he  has  always  had  to 
give  a  little  more  to  stay  even— but,  that 
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he  has  done,  and  done  much  better  than 
most. 

So,  In  a  sense,  last  night's  tribute  In 
Chicago  Stadium  was  not  only  a  tribute 
to  a  man,  but  to  his  lifestyle.  A  style  of 
performance  that  In  itself  personifies 
the  greatness  of  the  man. 

He  is  truly  an  inspiration  to  all  that 
have  come  in  contact  with  him.  Both  my 
wife.  La  Verne,  and  I,  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Collier  and  his  wife,  Carol,  are 
happy  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship.  We  would  like  to  thank  Stan 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Jill,  for  their  con- 
tributions to  our  ccmmionity  and  to  its 
style  of  Ufe. 

Jill  Cerny  Mikita  is  in  her  own  right 
an  example  of  dedication  and  determina- 
tion whose  former  career  brought  her 
quite  close  to  all  of  us.  For,  in  those  ear- 
lier days,  she  served  as  a  congressional 
aide  on  the  staff  of  my  Illinois  colleague, 
Congressman  Harold  Collier. 

The  Mikitas'  have  long  demonstrated  a 
pride  in  their  city  and  last  night,  their 
city  returned  the  compliment  and 
showed  how  proud  it  was  of  them. 
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FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


BREEZEWOOD.  PA..  EMERGENCY 
FUEL  NUMBER:   814—735-4888 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA'ES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
energy  squeeze  is  having  a  serious  impact 
on  our  Nation's  travelers.  Americans, 
who  are  among  the  most  adventuresome 
people  in  the  world,  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly hesitant  to  travel  far  from 
home  out  of  the  very  real  fear  of  running 
out  of  gas.  Horror  stories  still  abound 
about  people  becoming  stranded  In 
strange  areas,  far  from  home,  with  no 
gas  and  nowhere  to  turn  for  help. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Breezewood  Tourist  Association, 
serving  an  area  of  central  Pennsylvania 
in  my  congressional  district,  has  insti- 
tuted a  program  to  help  stranded  motor- 
ists find  that  precious  commodity — 
gasoline.  The  association  records  a  pe- 
riodic telephone  message  describing  the 
gasoline  situation  in  Breezewood  and  the 
surrounding  area  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania— telling  stranded  and  desperate, 
and  even  just  cautious,  motorists  where 
they  can  get  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telephone  number  for 
that  recorded  message  may  be  as  valu- 
able to  motorists  as  a  spare  tire  or  a 
bumper  jack.  Since  Breezewood  is  located 
in  the  hub  of  several  major  arteries — 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  Interstate 
Route  70S,  and  U.S.  Route  30 — I  strongly 
recommend  that  anyone  who  expects  to 
travel  in  this  area  in  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture record  this  important  number  and 
keep  it  in  the  car.  The  number  is:  Area 
code  814—735-4888. 

I  commend  the  Breezewood  Tourist 
Association  for  this  public  service,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  encourage  other  similar 
organizations  to  follow  their  lead  and 
Inaugurate  similar  programs  throughout 
the  Nation. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MrCHlGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febru- 
ary 10,  1974,  Chicago  Tiibtme  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  essay  by  Harold 
Blake  Walker  on  the  subject  of  "Freedom 
and  Responsibility."  In  his  comments. 
Dr.  Walker  clearly  points  out  that  there 
is  a  dangerous  trend  in  this  coimtr>': 
namely,  that  society  is  becoming  more 
and  more  willing  to  exchange  personal 
freedom  for  State  controlled  order.  This 
.situation  would  be  unnecessary,  however, 
if  only  man  would  learn  to  accept,  and 
act,  with  moral,  and  not  just  legal,  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  problem  today  is  that  people  are 
starting  to  expect  tlie  State  to  oversee 
morality.  There  is  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  just  because  some  act  may  not  be 
against  the  law.  that  does  not  neces- 
.■-arily  mean  that  the  act  is  moral.  Dr. 
Walker  correctly  asserts  that  if  we  are 
to  turn  to  a  higher,  Supreme  law.  we  will 
find  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  retain  one's 
freedom  and  responsibility.  Otherwise, 
the  choice  may  well  have  to  be  made  be- 
tween freedom  and  responsibility. 
Freedom  and  Responsibility 
( By  Harold  Blake  'Walker  i 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  In  freedom,  it  is 
d'sturbing  to  notice  that  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  world's  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries appear  willing  to  exchange  freedom  for 
order  or  for  order  in  tandem  with  economic 
growth  and  national  prestige.  The  assiimp- 
tion  seems  to  be  that  progress  requires  ulti- 
mate external  restraint  and  coercion  to  lim- 
it the  freedom  of  men  to  speak  and  to  act  as 
individuals. 

■We  In  the  'Western  world  have  inherited 
faith  in  freedom,  a  firm  belief  that  progress 
comes  as  a  result  of  individual  Initiative 
and  struggle.  Traditionally  we  have  assumed 
that  in  the  providence  of  God,  reason  will 
triumph  over  unreason,  sen.se  over  nonsense, 
and  truth  over  falsehood.  We  have  been  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  Interplay  of  competitive 
forces  with  a  minimum  of  external  regula- 
tion. 

Now  and  then  we  have  doubted  our  own 
faith,  wondering  if  law  and  order  could  be 
maintained  in  a  free  society.  Under  stress, 
we  have  been  tempted  to  exchange  freedom 
for  order,  as  if  freedom  might  be  too  great  a 
luxury  to  be  endured  In  a  disrupted  society. 
At  the  moment,  we  seem  to  be  uncertain  of 
ourselves.  Arthur  Bremer,  who  shot  Gov. 
George  Wallace,  suggested  a  disturbing  mcod 
when  he  reriarked,  "I  would  have  liked  it  If 
society  had  protected  me  from  myself." 

In  the  paiit,  society  has  sought  to  protect 
us  from  ourselves  with  moral  sanctions.  Es- 
tablished conventions  simply  perceived  and 
accepted  by  consensus.  Essentially,  the  word 
"moraJlty"  meant  "mores. "  meaning  customs 
or  social  regulations.  To  be  sure,  even  those 
standards  of  behavior  accepted  by  consensus 
often  were  violated,  but  the  violations  were 
recognized  as  violations.  The  "mores'  of  bo- 
ciety  Imposed  restraints  that  helped  to  pro- 
tect us  from  ourselves. 

Morality,  however,  has  a  second  meaning, 
one  vflued  in  Christian  thought  and  In  the 
thought  of  other  great  religions;  namely,  that 
morality  Is  a  matter  of  the  spirit.  Socrates 
called  it  "Integrity  of  soul."  It  goes  beyond 
customs  or  social  regulations  and  Involves 
Inner  Integrity,  respect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, and  caring  concern  for  persons.  It  is  only 
as  society  helps  to  inspire  toner  Integrity  in 
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piersons  that  society  is  able  to  protect  us  more 
adequately  from  ourselves  and  to  underglrd 
social  order. 

Tlie  upshot  of  the  matter  can  be  put  In  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke  back  In  the  18th 
Century.  He  wrote; 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  on  their  own  appetites.  .  .  . 
Sc>clety  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
wliere.  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters." 

Unless  we  are  able  to  "put  moral  chains" 
on  our  own  appetites  In  such  fashion  that 
we  are  protected  from  ourselves,  and  so  pro- 
vide protection  for  society,  we  will  be  more 
and  more  disposed  to  trade  freedom  for  order. 
If  we  are  tempted  to  shy  away  from  the  Idea 
of  "moral  chains,"  let  me  suggest  that  the 
only  such  chaliis  I  mean  are  those  that  are 
inwardly  imposed  by  the  demands  of  our  own 
Integrity  of  mmd  and  spirit. 

The  weakenmg  of  those  Inner  moral 
ciiains  that  protect  both  ourselves  and  so- 
ciety has  been  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
relijjion  In  our  time.  Having  forsaken  both 
Sinai  and  Golgotha  as  symbols  of  the  highest, 
wc  have  underminej  the  ethical  foundations 
on  which  freedom  rerrs.  If  we  wish  both 
freedom  and  order,  we  will  need  to  affirm 
once  again:  "In  God  We  Trust." 


LOS  ALAMOS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AWARDED  BELLAMY  FLAG 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Los  Alamos 
High  School  in  New  Mexico  has  been 
awarded  the  National  Bellamy  Award, 
an  award  named  after  the  late  Francis 
Bellamy  who  first  authored  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  in  1892. 

The  award  to  Los  Alamos  High  School 
speaks  proudly  about  its  present  achieve- 
ments— not  only  by  the  faculty — but 
by  the  present  student  body.  Therefore, 
I  ask  special  permission  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  Los  Alamos  Mjxiltor 
printed  In  the  Record  to  show  the 
achievements  that  this  fine  high  school, 
with  its  faculty  and  student  body,  has 
dedicated  itself  to. 

The  article  follows : 
Los  Alamos  High  School  Awarded 
Bellamy  Flag 

Los  Alamos  High  School  has  been  deslg- 
1  ated  the  "standard  bearer"  for  all  High 
Schools  In  New  Mexico  as  winner  of  the  33rd 
annual  Bellamy  Flag  Award. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
last  night  by  LAHS  Principal  Robert  L. 
Loar  during  commencement  exercises  for  390 
.seniors.  The  formal  presentation  of  the 
award  will  be  made  In  the  high  school  audi- 
torium Oct.  11,  1974. 

LAHS  wm  retain  the  honor  for  a  50-year 
period  "In  the  distinguished  group  of  out- 
standing and  representative  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  nation." 

Each  year,  the  National  Bellamy  Award  se- 
lection bocutl  selects  one  state  In  the  nation 
and  one  high  school  In  that  state  to  re- 
ceive the  award.  For  1974,  New  Mexico  was 
chosen  as  the  state  and  LAHS  as  the  school 
to  receive  the  award. 

The  BeUamy  Flag  award  U  a  large  outdoor 
trmted  States  Flag  that  has  flown  over  the 
Capitol    in    Washington.    D.C.,    and    honors 
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Francis  Bellamy,  minister.  Journalist  and  ad- 
vertising man,  who  authored  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  1892.  He  wrote  the  pledge  for 
the  National  Public  School  Celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  and  commemorating  the  na^ 
tion's  quadro-centermlal. 

"The  National  Bellamy  Award  gives  con- 
spicuous acknowledgment  to  the  vital  role 
the  public  schools,  an  Uistrument  of  the 
American  Ideal,  plays  in  helping  to  mold  and 
to  realize  the  Ideals  and  goals  of  otir  coun- 
try," Dr.  Margarette  S.  Miller,  director  of  the 
award  program,  said  In  a  letter  to  LAHS 
Principal  Robert  L.  loar  announcing  the 
award.  < 

This  honor  is  not  pne  obtained  by  the 
mere  efforts  of  administration,  faculty  and 
students  during  the  year  of  study,"  she  said. 
"The  school  Is  chosen  for  Its  history  of  ac- 
complishment along  with  Its  continuous 
accumulation  of  awards,  honors,  innovation 
in  teaching,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
alumni,  faculty  and  the  present  school  body. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  these  accomplishments 
wUl  continue  and  grow  in  the  future. 

"Fine  schools  take  the  concerted  effort  of 
every  member  of  the  school  system  and  the 
community.  The  educational  experiences  and 
training  gained  at  Los  Alamos  High  School 
should  produce  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
young  people  to  mature  Into  responsible 
adult  citizens",  the  letter  said. 

"Los  Alamos  High  School  was  selected  on 
the  basis  of  ten  areas  of  accomplishments. 
"Los  Alamos  High  School  wUl  receive  the 
coveted  honor  for  these  speciflc  reasons: 

"The  Proficient  Performance  of  Duty  by 
the  Administration:  Robert  L.  Loar.  prmci- 
pal,  and  Dr.  Duane  W.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent, are  cited  for  leadership.  Inaugurating 
and  establishing  innovative  techniques,  and 
"constantly  moving  foni-ard  In  varying  levels, 
with  methods  and  theory,  along  the  path  of 
true  Individualization," 

"Individual  and  Enormous  Achievements 
of  the  "Faculty-surpassing  any  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Bellamy  Award — who  "ex- 
hibit outstanding  technical  competence,  a 
great  desire  to  be  of  service  and  hold  the 
highest  level  of  professionalism."  Tills  calibre 
staff  in  a  highly  intellectual  environment 
enables  Los  Alamos  to  be  termed  the  "na- 
tion's best  educated"  city  by  the  U.S.  Census. 
"Absolute  and  Definite  Concern  for  Na- 
tional and  International  Standards — "a  pa- 
rochial local  view  of  the  responsibility  of 
education  Is  totally  Inadequate  and  would 
threaten  school  system  with  the  error  of 
trying  to  do  well  that  which  Is  not  worth 
doing  at  all." 

Encouragement  In  Ftjrthering  Student  and 
Idea  Exchange— through  athletics,  the  arts; 
programs  of  study  "in  order  to  foster  stu- 
dents" awareness  of  people  .  .  .";  the  accept- 
ance of  "speakers  on  timely  topics,  mcludlng 
representatives  of  political,  ethnic,  and  re- 
ligious groups";  controversial  subjects  and 
Individuals  are  not  outlawed. 

A  Student  Body  Excelling  Academically — 
more  tlian  two  dozen  etudents  honored  by 
National  Merit  this  yiear  alone;  National 
French  Council  achievements  with  5  national 
and  11  regional  winners;  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation:  lauded  by  the  Commission 
on  Presidential  Scholars,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  NOTE  (Na- 
tional Council  of  Teacliers  of  English)  ".  .  . 
have  never  knoK-n  a  school  which  so  sup- 
ported a  national  Institute." 

An  Accomplished  Alumni — on  national  and 
International  levels  exhibiting  excellence  In 
the  fields  of  creative  arts,  education,  science, 
medicine  and  engineering. 

A  Responsive  Community  Eager  for  Con- 
stant Improvement  In  the  Schools — that  any 
superior  educational  system  may  still  be  sur- 
passed. The  business  community  works 
closely  with  the  school  through  the  Alterna- 
tives Program  lending  added  experiences  In 
medioine.  criminology, ,  sUvcrsmithlng  and 
forestry,  among  other  sSeoiallzed  Interests. 
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Free  Thought  and  Honest  In  Publications— 
La  Loma  1972  Yearbook — creative  and 
thought-provoking:  the  right  and  wTong  of 
the  nation  in  its  introductory  pages: 

We  die  in  Vietnam  and  walk  on  the  moon 

We  pave  the  desert  and  high  plateau  and 
fly  through  sky  faster  than  the  sun. 

We  take  the  power  of  atoms  to  make  a 
bomb,  and  to  probe  the  darkness  of  disease. 

We  find  a  mountain  paradise  and  build  otir 
city  there. 

We  are  alone  and  we  are  together. 

The  School  PhUosopby — in  part — which 
recognizes  "that  because  of  the  Insular  nature 
of  Los  Alamos,  otir  students  need  additional 
association  with  people  of  diverse  racial  and 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  ..."  A  Student 
Attitude  Survey,  prepared  by  Associated 
Public  Schools  Systems  (Teachers  College 
Columbia) ,  dealing  partially  with  Peer  Group 
Relations,  brought  to  light  "there  were  no 
distinct  ethnic  groups  in  the  minds  of  Los 
Alamos  students." 

A  Cooperative,  Supportive  Local  Press — In- 
terested in  carrying  school  activities  and  ac- 
complishments;  in  promoting  the  plus  side 
of  education. 


LET  US  END  CONTROLS 
COMPLETELY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  great  controversy  about  wage 
and  price  controls,  but  the  following 
article  by  the  former  head  of  the  Price 
Control  Commission  neatly  summarizes 
the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  continuing 
such  controls. 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  End  Controls— Completely 
(By  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.) 

Tlie  wage-price  control  or  decontrol  de- 
bate has  shifted  from  whether  we  are  going 
to  decontrol  to  (A)  how  lar,  (B)  when,  and 
(C)  how? 

A  consensus  prediction  seems  to  be  that 
(1)  gradual  decontrol  will  continue,  (2)  that 
some  sectors,  probably  energy,  construction, 
and  health  will  continue  under  long  term 
controls,  (3)  that  the  Stabilization  Act  wlU 
be  extended,  and  (4)  that  a  wage-price  con- 
trol "stand-by"  mechanism  will  be  created. 

I  find  a  growing  attitude  of  almost  "Inevi- 
tability" that  this  Is  the  course  that  we  will 
(or  should)  follow  among  Congressmen,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  the  press  and  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 

I  challenge  the  necessity,  wisdom,  or  inev- 
itability of  any  or  all  of  these.  Before  It  is  too 
late,  I  urge  Instead:  (1)  end  all  controls  to- 
tally by  AprU  30,  (2)  let  the  Stabilization 
Act  expire,  and  (3)  do  not  establish  the  pro- 
posed "stand-by"  control  mechanism. 

Total  decontrol  sounds  frightening  to 
some,  particularly  politicians  fearing  voter 
reaction.  "How  can  I  vote  for  decontrol?" 
complained  one  decontrol-minded  Congress- 
man. "A  vote  for  decontrol  sounds  like  a  vote 
for  inflation." 

It  Is  true  that  if  all  sectors  were  decon- 
trolled, there  would  be  some  wage  and  price 
increase.  Some  might  be  large  and  rapid  as 
the  market  moved  to  adjustments  level  nec- 
essary to  ration  resources  and  attract  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

But  the  economy-wide  Increases  on  total 
release  will  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  some 
fear.  Much  of  the  economy  has  already  been 
released,  and  forecasts  are  for  a  slackening 
economy. 

Who  wUl  be  sending  prices  and  wages  up- 
ward? The  market.  Purchasers  (industrial 
and   consumers)    will   be   signalling   "more" 
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or  "less"  of  a  wage,  good,  or  service.  The 
market,  not  the  oontroUers,  wiU  be  aUocatlng 
resources  to  society's  most  efBcient  uses. 

NOT  PERnSCT,  BUT  .  .  . 

Those  who  argue  that  this  market  mecha- 
nism Is  imperfect  because  of  market  power 
by  business  or  labor  or  structural  defects, 
should  work  to  correct  such  faults  rather 
than  continue  reliance  on  a  mechanism  that 
Is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  market  mecha- 
nism than  such  alleged  Imperfections.  This 
line  of  argument  wlU  tend  to  keep  us  In  con- 
trols forever  as  a  countervailing  power  to  al- 
leged bloclcs  to  competition. 

Arguments  will  surely  be  made,  in  rebuttal, 
that  price  increases  will  hurt  the  poor  more 
than  the  rich.  By  definition,  this  Is  true.  The 
poor  have  less  money.  Any  price  Increases 
hurt  them  more,  controls  or  not. 

But  If  society  wishes  to  Increase  economic 
opportunity  for  those  with  lower  income  (as 
I  think  we  should) ,  this  Is  best  done  by  means 
other  than  controls.  In  fact,  continued  con- 
trols, In  many  ways,  hurt  the  poor.  They  tend 
to  drive  low  markup  items  from  the  shelves, 
provide  those  with  higher  Incomes  and  bet- 
ter education  opportunities  to  get  around 
the  system.  And  they  increased  unemploy- 
ment for  marginal  workers  whose  produc- 
tivity Is  not  as  great. 

Other  arguments  against  total  decontrol 
will  be  raised.  "Now  is  not  the  time.  Walt  a 
little  longer." 

In  late  1972  It  was  the  fear  of  large  wage 
settlements  in  1973  that  postponed  decontrol. 
These  did  not  materialize  despite  a  more 
flexible  Phase  3  and  rapidly  escalating  prices. 
Shortages  (fuel,  steel,  fiber,  paper,  etc.)  are 
now  being  advanced  as  a  reason  for  continued 
controls:  "Price  increases  wUl  not  increase 
capacity  in  the  short  run  and  will  merely  re- 
sult in  higher  profits." 

Continued  controls  are  not  going  to  help 
the  shortage  problem.  If  anything,  they  will 
prolong  shortages  because  of  the  lack  of  In- 
creased incentive  (profits)  to  Invest  and  ex- 
pand quickly.  Management,  labor,  and  cap- 
ital win  delay  action  or  even  flow  elsewhere. 
The  result  oould  then  reach  a  pomt  where 
arguments  would  be  made  that  the  federal 
goveimment  must  Invest  to  expand  capacity 
through  direct  Investment  (to  wit,  the  pro- 
posed federal  oil  and  gas  corporation). 

While  some  people  would  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  total  decontrol,  they  would 
stop  short  of  energy  decontrol.  For  the  same 
reasons  as  given  above,  I  would  not. 

Yes,  prices  will  increase.  (They  are  going 
to  Increase  anyway,  with  controls.)  Yee, 
prices  would  increase  more  rapidly  with  de- 
control. But  the  solution  to  the  shortages 
would  also  be  faster  as  price  served  its  func- 
tion of  rationing  and  as  Incentives  were  In- 
creased for  supply  of  more  energy  sourcee. 
Again,  help  for  people  with  lower  incomes 
should  be  done  with  mechanisms  other  than 
continued  wage/price  controls. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  made  for  also 
removing  controls  from  other  sectors  popu- 
larly nominated  for  long  term  controls — con- 
struction, health,  food. 

Finally,  continued  selective  decontrol, 
■while  appealing  to  those  who  believe  they 
know  how  to  manipulate  the  allocatdon  sys- 
tem, Is  dangerous.  It  Increases  the  distor- 
tions among  Industries  aud  services  of  dif- 
ferent sizes;  but  more  Importantly,  It  in- 
creases the  distortion  of  the  flow  of  capital 
and  labor  c'ue  to  unforeseen  effects  of  sub- 
stitution, interdependencles,  false  price 
signals,  and  administrative  lags  among  con- 
trolled and  non-controlled  sectors.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  we  shied  away  from 
lndustry-by-hidu8try  controls  altogether 
in  the  Price  Commission. 

Our  economic  understandtog  and  models 
are  simply  not  powerfiU  enough  to  handle 
such  a  large  and  complex  economic  system 
better  than  the  marketplace.  PartUl  decon- 
woi  (for  its  converse,  partial  control),  tends 
r*  ^^0  »  false  bell^  m  the  minds  at  the 
public  that  controUers  really  "can"  manlp- 
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ulat©  the  system  more  efficiently,  and  will 
Increase  the  cry  for  selective  "recontrol" 
Uter  on.  After  all,  they  knew  bow  to  selec- 
tively decontrol,  didn't  they? 

I  also  don't  beUeve  that  the  Stabilization 
Act  should  be  continued  past  AprU  30,  even 
If  decontrol  were  complete  prior  to  that  date. 

If  the  act  sat  on  the  books,  there  would 
be  tremendous  pressure  and  temptation  to 
relmpose  controls  in  the  near  future.  Even 
in  a  stable  economy,  some  prices  rise  dra- 
matically, some  stay  stable,  some  decline. 
But  the  headlines  go  to  the  Increases,  and 
political  pressure  will  be  heavy  to  relmpose 
controls  over  this  or  that  sector. 

If  Congressmen  think  they  will  have  im- 
mediate political  problems  now  from  decon- 
trol they  should  think  what  they  are  letting 
themselves  In  for  over  the  next  year  or  two 
as  prices  fluctuate  and  successive  delegations 
descend  on  them.  They  and  the  Executive 
Branch  will  be  continually  besieged  to  put 
controls  back  on  across  the  entire  economy, 
or  selectively  on  visible  wage  settlements 
and  price  Increases. 

I  recommend  that  the  act  expire  now. 
Then,  if  the  nation  wishes  to  re -embark  on 
the  controls  road  again,  the  decision  would 
be  subject  to  full  public  debate,  and  not 
decided  by  administrative  decision  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

PBESSUBES  AND    POLITICS 

Finally,  I  recommend  strongly  against  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  stand-by  wage/ 
price  agency.  If  such  an  agency  were  created, 
whether  responsible  to  the  Executive  or  Leg- 
islative Branch,  It  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual pressure  to  relmpose  controls,  totally 
or  selectively.  The  monitors  would  find  It 
almost  impossible  not  to  take  "action"  (di- 
rect controls  or  Jawboning)  even  when  price 
increases  represented  pure  demand  shifts. 
Prices  would  be  determined  as  much  by 
politics  as  economics. 

Secondly,  the  "responsibility"  for  control 
of  inflation  would  be  thought  to  rest  in  the 
hands  of  this  agency  Instead  of  at  the  more 
fundamental  levels  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  Increased  productivity,  structural  re- 
form to  Increase  competition,  and  widespread 
acceptances  of  individual  responsibility  to 
help  control  inflation. 

Third,  such  an  agency  would  undoubtedly 
be  staffed  by  able  people,  anxious  to  do  a 
Job.  The  temptation  of  such  a  combat-ready 
group  to  "flne-tune"  the  wage/price  mech- 
anism would  weU  nigh  bo  Irresistible.  Park- 
inson's Law  would  surely  operate.  Many 
bright  economists  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  get  their  hands  on  the  throttle  of 
the  economy  to  install  their  honest  beliefs 
about  "necessary"  government  intervention 
in  the  market. 

Fotorth,  its  proposed  main  activity  of  "Jaw- 
boning" Is  not  innocuous.  To  most  people, 
that  term  means  public  spirited  appeals  for 
restraint  and  coc^jeratlon  on  wages  and 
prices.  But,  if  past  history  Is  any  Judge,  Jaw- 
boning will  also  include  threats  to  pass  puni- 
tive legislation,  to  unleash  a  Justice  or  nX3 
Investigation,  to  sell  stockpiles  to  depress 
markets,  to  Issue  or  leak  derogatory  stories 
to  the  press,  and  to  issue  or  deny  government 
contracts.  At  the  personal  level.  Jawboning 
can  include  subtle  offers  or  denials  of  gov- 
ernment appointments,  or  even  threats  to 
audit  personal  tax  rettu-ns.  All  have  been 
used.  In  my  opmion,  these  are  all  abuses  of 
power  and  contrary  to  the  American  sense  of 
fair  play  and  civil  liberties. 

Fmally,  the  mere  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  encourage  price  mcreases  and 
discourage  price  decreases. 

An  unfortunate  lesson  learned  from  the 
various  phases  Is  that  you'd  better  get  wage/ 
price  increases  while  you  can.  Time  and 
again,  the  "good  guys"  got  hurt  by  exercUlng 
restraint.  Many  businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  for  fear  that 
a  new  freeze,  a  new  rule,  or  a  new  recontrol 
will  catch  them  with  their  prices  down.  If 
such  an  agency  were  sitting  there,  symboll- 
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cally  hovering  over  the  marketplace  with  a 
sniper's  rifle.  I  think  we  would  not  see  many 
price  decreases,  and  would  see  Instantaneous 
price  increases.  We  would  be  institutionaliz- 
ing inflation. 

NEW    SCENABIO    IS    POSSIBLE 

Many  of  these  points  have  been  made  be- 
fore. Yet  I  am  alarmed  at  the  feeling  of  inev- 
itability of  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months — partial  decontrol,  extension  of  the 
act,  and  creation  of  a  stand-by  mechanism. 
Businessmen  seem  resigned  to  this  fact  as  a 
way  of  getting  at  least  partially  out.  Admin- 
istration offlcuils  apparently  believe  that  this 
Is  the  course  to  be  followed  to  get  congres- 
sional agreement.  Many  Congressmen  believe 
that  they  cant  completely  decontrol  because 
of  public  backlash. 

The  scenario  does  not  have  to  come  out 
that  way.  We  can  decontrol,  with  better  long- 
range  consequences  for  everyone,  Including 
the  poor. 

Why  do  I,  who  ran  a  price  control  pro- 
gram, argue  as  strongly  as  I  do?  I  know  price 
controls  Intimately  and  how  people  work  in 
them.  I  know  the  distorting  effects  and  polit- 
ical pressures.  Controls  do  have  some  value, 
but  for  a  limited  time  period  and  under  spe- 
cial circumstances.  After  that,  they  should 
be  abandoned. 

More  Importantly,  I  know  from  first  hand 
experience  that  allocations  by  the  market- 
place are  far  superior  to  any  centradly  di- 
rected system,  and  are  most  consistent  with 
personal  freedom. 

It's  easy  to  get  Into  controls,  but  as  we  are 
now  witnessing,  hard  to  get  out.  It  is  time  to 
act  with  courage.  Let's  get  out,  and  let's  get 
out  completely. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Februarj'  24 
marks  the  56  th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
to  our  attention  the  plight  of  this  Baltic 
nation. 

Despite  its  1918  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Russia,  the  republic  was 
occupied  by  the  Soviets  in  1940,  and 
today  remains  under  Communist  control. 

After  proclaiming  their  independence, 
the  Estonians  were  forced  to  defend 
themselves  for  2  years  from  attacking 
Russian  armies  attempting  to  conquer 
the  country.  In  1920,  they  repulsed  the 
Soviet  armies,  and  ended  their  war  of 
independence  with  the  signing  of  a  fav- 
orable peace  treaty.  They  then  drew  up 
a  constitution,  and  in  the  20  short  years 
of  freedom  that  they  enjoyed,  the  Es- 
tonians achieved  a  remarkable  le^'el  of 
scientific,  industrial,  educational  and 
cultural  advancement. 

In  the  years  of  Communist  domina- 
tion since  1940,  the  Estonians  have  re- 
ceived little  reward  from  their  oppres- 
sors. The  Soviets  have  attempted  to 
scatter  the  Estonian  people  by  a  massive 
program  of  settlement  of  Russians  in 
Estonia  and  dispersal  of  native  Estonians 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  however,  the  Estonians'  desire 
for  freedom  is  unabated,  and  their  spirit 
for  independence  is  unbroken,  despite  the 
aggression  they  have  suffered  in  defense 
of  their  right  to  their  own  land. 

As  a  leader  of  liberty  In  the  free  world, 
the   United   States   must   support   the 
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Estonians  In  their  struggle  for  lasting 
Independence.  0\ir  coxmtry  has  never 
recognized  the  legality  of  the  occupation 
and  incorporation  of  EstonJa  by  Russia, 
and  because  the  Soviet  regime  In  the 
Republic  lacks  legal  basis  we  must  regard 
it  as  only  a  temporary  military  occupa- 
tion. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Estonian  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, we  must  pray  that  justice  will  pre- 
vail and  allow  the  freedom  so  long  sought 
by  the  people  of  that  nation  to  be  theirs. 


HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK  FOR  U.S. 
ENERGY  SITUATION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Kiessling.  and  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  BUessling  into  the 
Record  : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27,  1974) 

HoPEFin.  OtnxooK  for  U.S.  Extxgy 

Situation 

(By  Oscar  Kiessling') 

Large  increases  in  prices  of  gasoline,  heat- 
ing oU  and  utility  services  have  made  most 
citizens  aware  of  significant  developments 
taking  place  In  the  energy  market.  Anxious 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  how  all  this 
came  about  and  whether  the  energy  short- 
age la  temporary  or  permanent.  Fortunately, 
Information  aTailable  from  engineers,  geol- 
ogists and  other  scientists  provides  a  basis 
for  appraising  both  the  present  situation  and 
the  future. 

Much  of  our  prosperity  and  high  standard 
of  living  has  been  due  to  the  application 
of  ever  increasing  doses  of  energy  in  vir- 
tually all  facets  of  the  economy — at  factories, 
farms,  on  the  highways  and  in  homes. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  decades.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  Interior  Etepartment  re- 
ported that  groes  energy  consumption  more 
than  doubled  from  33  quadrUlion  British 
thermal  units  in  1947  to  69  quadrUlion  In 
1971,  a  3.1  per  cent  annual  growth  rate  over 
the  period.  The  annual  growth  rate  in  recent 
years — 4J  per  cent  for  1966-70— haa  been 
higher  than  the  long-term  average. 

In  terms  of  quantity,  total  energy  use  In- 
cre*aed  by  23  per  cent  from  1951  to  19fll,  and 
by  51  per  cent  from  1961  to  1971.  Despite  the 
Imposing  figures  on  present  vae,  the  country 
has  remained  largely  self-sufficient  with  only 
moderate  Imports,  almost  entirely  of  oU. 

Total  energy  la  a  mixed  bag  filled  from 
aeveral  sources.  In  1971,  petroleum  contrib- 
uted 41  per  cent  of  the  total,  natural  gas 
37  per  cent,  bltummous  coal  17  per  cent, 
hydropower  4  per  cent  and  nuclear  power 
less  than  1  per  cent. 

There  have  been  substantial  changes  tn 
the  relative  position  of  the  three  major  sup- 
plying sources  over  the  p«ist  20  years.  In  1961, 
coal  accounted  for  33  per  cent  of  the  total, 
petroleum  for  3S  per  cent  and  natural  gas 
for  32  per  cent.  In  terms  of  quantity,  petro- 
leum Increftsed  by  101  per  cent  from  1951  to 
1971,  natural  gas  increased  by  214  per  cent 
and  coal  remained  about  stationary. 

Imports  of  energy  materials  have  not  been 
a  major  factor  In  the  domestic  energy  scene. 
Such  Imports  have  conateted  mainly  of  petro- 
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leum  and  have  been  moderate,  ranging  from 
12  per  cent  of  domestic  crude  oil  consump- 
tion in  1967  to  15  per  cent  in  1971.  The  bulk 
of  the  crude  oU  imports  have  come  consist- 
ently from  Canada  and  Venezuela,  and  these 
countries  supplied  39  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
of  Imports,  respectively,  tn  1972.  In  the  same 
year,  seven  Middle  East  countries  supplied 
an  aggregate  28  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Thus, 
the  position  of  Middle  East  countries  as  sup- 
pliers in  the  U.S.  crude  petroleum  market 
has  not  been  dominant,  and  it  has  been 
relatively  small  with  regard  to  total  energy 
consumption. 

Until  recently,  foreign  oil  has  been  very 
much  cheaper  than  domestic  oil  and  imports 
doubtless  woxUd  have  been  larger  if  they  had 
not  been  restrained  by  a  U.S.  import  quota. 
This  Import  quota  was  terminated  April  18. 
During  1973,  however,  the  quoted  price  for 
Middle  E.vst  oil  Increased  from  $2.59  a  barrel 
to  SI  1.65.  As  the  latter  price  is  more  than 
twice  that  for  most  domestic  oil,  there  is  less 
fliiancial  incentive  for  lnBpart.=»tlon. 

Numerous  foreca.sts  of  even  greater  needs 
In  the  period  ahead  add  a  special  dimension 
to  the  energy  problem.  This  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  whether,  with  expected  tn- 
cre.-'.^cd  use,  our  supplies  will  be  adequate  for 
reasonable  self-sufficiency  to  avoid  being  vic- 
timized by  the  capricious  whims  of  foreign 
suppliers.  The  outlook  for  achieving  this  goal 
Is  not  as  bleak  as  often  painted;  while  the 
situation  does  not  look  rosy  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  supplies  should  be  adequate  after 
a  few  years  needed  to  get  properly  organized. 

With  regard  to  petroleum,  completion  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline  and  access  to  the  huge 
reserves  of  the  arctic  North  Slope  are  already 
within  range.  But  this  Is  not  all.  The  U.S. 
Oiologlcal  Survey  reports  that  the  Atlantic 
continental  shelf  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Can- 
ada—no more  than  100  miles  ofTshore,  much 
of  It  only  30  to  60  miles  offshore — contains  an 
estimated  46  bUllon  barrels  of  oU  along  with 
228  trUUon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  The 
same  agency  estimates  that  all  our  continen- 
tal shelves — the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Alaska — contain  at  least 
180  billion  barrels  of  oU  and  900  trUlion  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

Reserves  of  such  magnitude  are  not  pea- 
nuts even  in  the  light  of  recent  annual  do- 
mestic oU  output  around  3.S  bUllon  barrels. 
Geological  estimates  of  reserves,  moreover, 
have  consistently  understated  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin the  potential  of  producing  areas.  There 
are  legal  and  ecological  problems  in  develop- 
ing these  vast  resources,  but  it  is  unreason- 
able  to  believe  they  wUl  not  be  solved  if  there 
is  sufficient  urgency. 

The  thick  seams  of  good  grade  coal  at  rel- 
atively shallow  depths  that  underlie  vast 
areas  of  the  U.S.  constitute  one  of  the 
worlds  greatest  energy  lionanzas.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Germ»iis  fought  a  flrst- 
class  mechanized  war  wltb  very  Uttl©  natural 
oU.  They  did  it  by  synttieslzmg  their  low- 
grade  coal  into  crude  petroleum  from  which 
they  derived  motor  fuel  and  strategic  basic 
chemicals. 

What  the  Germans  did  30  years  ago  we  can 
now  do  better  and  much  cheaper.  The  In- 
terior Department  Office  of  Coal  Research 
has  wmtracta  with  60  organizations  running 
pilot  plants  and  conducting  research  in  coal 
gasification  and  Uquef action. 

Large  areas  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  some  other  western 
sUtes  have  huge  coal  deposits  that  have 
been  little  utUized  because  of  high  transpor- 
tation costs  to  major  consuming  centers.  The 
coal  can  now  be  mined  and  converted  at  the 
site  into  pipeline-quality  gas  or  synthetic 
crude  oil  and  shipped  to  distant  markets  In 
pipelines  that  already  cross  these  areas.  This 
would  require  large  amotints  of  capital  and 
creation  of  virtually  a  new  Industry.  But  it 
Is  unlikely  that  the  capital  cost  would  equal 
the  cost  of  converting  mlUlons  of  home  heat- 
ing plants  and  of  making  electric  buggies 
out  of  our  100  million  passenger  cars  and 
20  million  trucks,  even  U  we  could  do  It. 
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In  addition  to  the  Increased  use  of  coal 
directly  in  power  generation  and  as  a  chemi- 
cal  raw  material,  a  significant  increase  In 
nuclear  power  la  under  way.  These  projects 
require  substantial  lead  time  and  it  is  not 
yet  clear  what  their  ultimate  contribution 
will  be. 

Not  much  Increase  can  be  expected  from 
hydropower  since  the  most  economic  sites 
have  been  largely  developed,  but  hydropower 
is  important,  and  saves  fossil  fuels,  par- 
ticularly In  areas  such  as  the  Public  North- 
west and  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

OU  shale,  of  which  there'  are  large  de- 
posits In  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming 
(processing  yield  estimated  at  30  gallons  of 
oil  per  ton  of  rock)  also  ultimately  may  con- 
tribute supplemental  supplies.  The  govern- 
ment leasing  program  for  these  deposits  has 
just  gotten  under  way  with  some  takers. 

The  nation's  potential  energy  resources 
are  so  Imposing  that  the  present  shortage,  if 
there  really  Is  one,  should  be  of  only  mod- 
erate duration.  Prompt  and  proper' action 
by  Industry  and  government  can  assiire  ade- 
quate domestic  supplies  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  recent  escalation  In  prices  has 
been  triggered  mainly  by  short-term  panic 
psychological  Influences  without  regard  to 
our  strong  long-term  supply  posltlpa. 


"WASHIES"  CELEBRATE  CENTURY 
OP  SERVICE  TO  COMMUNITY, 
PEOPLE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP   PEimSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  100th  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington Fire  Co,  No.  1  of  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

In  these  times  when  the  selflessness 
of  our  citizens  is  being  put  to  the  test, 
I  believe  the  example  set  by  Washington 
Fire  Co.  No.  1— "Washies."  as  they  are 
known  to  the  people  ttiey  serve — and 
the  thousands  of  other  volunteer  fire 
companies  throuj^out  the  coimtry 
should  serve  as  reminders  of  the  innate 
helpfulness  of  Americans. 

Steeped  In  historical  tradition,  the 
volunteer  fire  companies  of  this  Nation 
have  performed  herolo  and  valuable 
services  through  the  decades.  There  Is 
something  so  honest  and  so  American 
about  a  volunteer  fire  company.  The  fire- 
men and  the  women  who  stand  behind 
them,  In  a  very  real  sense,  typify  the 
best  traits  of  our  communities. 

The  record  of  the  "Washies"  during  a 
history-crammed  century  is  proud  and 
admirable.  In  serving  one  of  the  oldest 
boroughs  in  Montgomery  Coimty,  Pa., 
the  "Washies"  exemplify  the  finest  in  our 
community  life  In  terms  of  protecting 
lives  and  properties  of  their  neighbors. 

The  officers  of  the  •'Washies"  are: 
Henry  Hilllard,  president;  Theodore 
Schylack,  vice  president;  Samuel  Janu- 
zelli,  recording  secretary;  William  Hand, 
financial  secretary;  John  Ostapowicz, 
treasurer;  Ellwood  Heller,  fire  chief; 
Benjamin  Byerly  and  Robert  Nolan,  as- 
sistant fire  chiefs;  and  Edward  Camp- 
bell, fire  marshal. 

I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  "Washies" 
and  to  their  Icuiles  auxiliary  on  this 
momentous  occasion. 
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EFFECT  OF  EMERGENCY  ACT  ON 
LOCAL  AIR  POLLUTION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Emergency  Energy  Act, 
among  other  things,  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  suspend  local  air 
pollution  control  regulations,  in  order 
to  permit  the  use  of  polluting  fuels — 
such  as  coal — until  1979. 

This  measure  would,  in  efifect,  usurp 
the  States'  authority  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens  and 
shift  decisionmaking  responsibUity  from 
State  and  county  officials  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Because  of  this  preemption,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
on  the  motion  of  Supervisor  James 
Hayes,  imanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  provision  authorizing  Fed- 
eral, rather  than  local,  control  over  air 
pollution  standards.  In  addition,  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  opposes 
this  action. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Conrad,  the  chairman  of  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board : 

Board  of  Supervisors, 
CouxTY  OF  Los  Angeles, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Each  Member,  California  E)elegatlon  to  Con- 
gress 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hayes,  seconded 
by  Supervisor  Hahn,  unanimously  carried, 
the  following  resolution   was  adopted: 

Whereas,  both  Houses  of  Congress  now  are 
engaged  in  floor  debate  on  "The  Energy  Bill," 
VS.  Senate  Bill  2589,  and  the  bUl  appears 
close  to  passage;  and 

Whereas,  Section  201  of  this  bill  pre-empts 
the  authority  of  the  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
District  to  enforce  its  rules  prohibiting  the 
use  of  high  sulfur  fuel  oil  and  allows  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  assume  complete  Jurisdiction 
In  this  field;  and 

Whereas,  under  this  bill  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator is  made  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
questions  of  whether  there  is  a  supply  of 
low  sulfur  fuel  adequate  to  meet  needs,  and 
whether  there  will  be  "an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons,"  and 

Whereas,  this  destroys  the  authority  of  the 
Air  PoUutlon  Control  District  Hearing  Board 
to  grant  or  deny  variances  and  to  impose 
conditions  upon  them;  and 

Whereas,  critical  hearings  are  presently  go- 
ing on  or  pending  concerning  variances  for 
the  power  plants  in  Los  Angeles  County  to 
bum  high  sulfur  fuel,  and  these  hearings 
would  be  made  meaningless;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  powers  granted  in  U  S. 
Senate  Bill  2589  the  use  of  air-contaminat- 
ing coal  could  he  authorized  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  and 

Whereas,  those  sections  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provldhig  for  challenge  and  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  actions  of  the  Administrator  will 
be  sxispended;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  Section  201  of 
U-S.  Senate  BUI  2589  adding  Section  119  to 
'7®  Clean  Ah-  Act  is  an  Intolerable  invasion 
oi  home  rule  and  of  the  police  power  of  the 
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state  to  protect  the  health  and  well-being 
of  its  citizens  and  will  strike  that  power  from 
the  hands  of  local  elected  authorities  who 
are  close  to  the  people,  and  place  It  in  the 
control  of  a  distant  federal  bureaucracy  un- 
equipped to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Los 
Angeles  County:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  is  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  goes  on  record  as  being 
most  strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
Section  201  of  U.S.  Senate  Bill  2589,  and 
urges  the  California  Delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  unite  In  opposing  the  enactment  of 
legislation  so  contrary  to  the  Interests  and 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  this  area;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  California  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  Air  Resources  Board,  and  that  our  legisla- 
tive advocates  in  Washington  be  directed  to 
work  actively  against  the  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Am  Resottrces  Board, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  February  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  The  Energy 
Emergency  Act  (S.  2589)  contains  substan- 
tial and  important  revisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Among  these  the  Suspension  Au- 
thority (Sec.  201)  is  of  grave  concern  to  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  and  the  local 
ah-  pollution  control  districts  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  regulations  applied  to  nonvehlc- 
ular  sources. 

Section  201  would  empower  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  In  accordance  with  his  concepts  of 
energy  needs,  to  suspend  any  local  authority 
over  the  regulation  of  the  quality  or  type  of 
fuel  used  in  any  control  district,  and  would 
transfer  Jurisdiction  m  these  matters  to  the 
Envh-onmental  Protection  Agency. 

Such  preemption  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  powers  and  obligation  of  the 
States  is  a  bold  assumption  of  state  powers 
by  the  national  government  and  Is  both  un- 
warranted and  unneeded.  Under  the  laws  of 
California  and  the  regulations  of  the  air  pol- 
lution control  districts  in  this  state,  ample 
authority  and  ability  exist  for  the  state  and 
local  government  to  make  adjustments  nec- 
essary during  the  energy  emergency,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  need  and  safe- 
guards of  the  public  health  that  the  Act 
would  apply  to  the  Administrator. 

The  Air  Resources  Board,  therefore,  op- 
poses the  enactment  of  Section  201  of  S.  2589, 
and  respectfully  urges  the  California  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Conrad,  Chairman. 


NO  PLACE  TO  HIDE— FROM 
INFLATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

of    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  awhile,  somebody  tells  It  straight  with 
regard  to  Federal  controls  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  Farm  Journal  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial zeroed  in  on  most  of  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  our  economy  and  the  result- 
ing shortages  in  resources  and  commodi- 
ties. I  would  like  to  enter  that  editorial 
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from  the  February  issue  in  the  hope  that 
It  gets  the  message  across  to  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 
No  Place  To  Hide — From  Inflation 

Every  time  you  go  to  buy  something  these 
days,  you  feel  like  the  roof  is  falling  in.  But 
it  isn't  the  roof.  It's  all  those  carefully  con- 
structed price  ceilings: 

Regular  gasoline  up  7f  a  gallon  since  Au- 
gust; 

Fertilizer  up  SV-'c  since  decontrol  Oct.  25: 

Fuel  oU  up  4c  a  gallon  the  first  week  of 
January; 

And  repeated  warnings  that  the  price  cf 
everything  made  from  or  with  oil  (which  is 
practically  everything)  is  going  to  Jump  in 
the  montlis  ahead. 

In  a  now-f£imlllar  chorus,  we  all  ask:  "Why 
doesn't  the  governmeiit  stop  it?" 

7  he  truth  is  the  government  can't  stop 
inflation  with  controls — any  more  than  it 
could  stop  those  food  price  increases  last 
summer.  If  It  tries,  you'll  quickly  see  much 
worse  fertilizer  shortages   (see  page  24). 

And  we  make  a  mistake  if  we  blame  it  all 
on  the  Arabs.  Most  fertilizer  companies  quit 
building  new  plants  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore the  Arabs  started  their  boycott — for  the 
simple  reason  that  nobody  was  making 
money  on  fertilizer.  WTien  good  farm  prices 
did  return,  fertUlzer  prices  were  frozen.  No- 
body was  going  to  start  new  plants  with  price 
controls  on. 

You  may  be  tempted  to  ask  for  export  con- 
trols. That  might  bring  temporary  price  re- 
lief, but  it  would  guarantee  bigger  supply 
and  price  problems  later. 

No,  we've  ducked  and  dodged  fiscal  respon- 
sibility as  long  as  we  can,  for  that  is  the 
main  cause  of  Inflation.  Now  we  face  what 
will  likely  be  the  most  severe  inflation  this 
country  has  seen.  The  price  controllers  are 
working  desperately  to  remove  controls  en- 
tirely— not  because  they  have  inflation  whip- 
ped, but  because  they  know  controls  won't 
work  from  here  on. 

This  inflation  has  been  20  years  in  the 
building,  so  It  won't  be  easy  to  stop.  We 
started  It  In  the  early  1950s  when  we  kept 
so  many  soldiers  overseas,  allowing  them  to 
spend  unlimited  American  dollars  for  Mer- 
cedes cars  and  Nikon  cameras.  We  spent  more 
borrowed  billions  in  the  1960s  to  fight  a  war 
we  weren't  wUling  to  pay  for  with  taxes. 

By  1971,  we  had  so  many  dollars  overseas 
that  OUT  foreign  customers  no  longer  trusted 
their  value.  When  President  Nixon  finally 
devalued  the  dollar,  we  all  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  we  had  found  such  a  painless 
answer. 

But  those  devalued  dollars  have  come  back 
to  haunt  us.  It's  not  Just  that  were  paying 
as  much  as  20^  to  SCT-  more  for  the  cars, 
the  cameras  and  tape  recorders  we  Import. 
We're  having  to  bid  against  those  expensive 
German  marks  for  the  phosphates  from  o\ir 
own  mines  in  Florida;  against  Japanese  yen 
for  the  lumber  from  our  own  forests"  in 
Oregon. 

And  don't  think  the  results  would  have 
been  different  with  a  different  Administra- 
tion. Inflation  Is  Just  time  payments  on  all 
those  years  of  deficit  spending. 

Inflation  may  slow  down  after  a  year  or 
so.  once  business  gains  enough  confidence  to 
expand  and  catch  up  with  demand.  That  Is 
unless  we  continue  to  blow  more  than  we've 
got  on  still  more  programs.  But  with  more 
people  chasing  fewer  raw  materials,  we  may 
as  well  prepare  to  live  permanently  with  a 
higher  rate  of  inflation.  Here  are  some  things 
you  can  do: 

Wage  rates  may  keep  going  up.  but  not  so 
fast  as  the  price  of  raw  materials.  So  grad- 
ually, you'll  find  it  worth  your  time  to  recycle 
and  reuse — once  more  we'll  haul  manure  and 
pull  nails  out  of  scrap  lumber. 

Keep  the  pressure  on  your  congressman  to 
hold  down  government  spending — even  If  It 
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means  giving  up  on©  of  our  favcHlte  pro- 
gT&iaa.  If  the  public  goes  on  demanding  mor« 
government-guaranteed  housing,  healtli  and 
Incomes  regardless  of  cost,  we  must  expect 
Inflation  rates  that  could  go  to  15%  or  25% 
a  year. 

See  that  you  stay  abreast  of  Inflation  with 
the  return  on  your  own  investments.  A  re- 
turn of  even  6%  or  7%  is  no  longer  fair— not 
when  the  country  suffered  a  6.8%  inflation 
In  1973  alone.  You  need  at  least  9%  or  10% 
to  realize  an  honest  3%  or  4%  return. 

The  public  may  scream  about  "excess  prof- 
Its."  but  untu  we  all  realize  that  "high" 
prices,  includmg  "high"  Interest  rates  and 
"high"  dividends,  are  simply  time  payments 
on  prevloxis  government  expenditures,  well 
go  right  on  having  more  of  the  same. 


GREAT  ORATORY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICinGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febru- 
ary 10,  1974,  Chicago  Tribune  containa 
excerpts  from  an  excellent  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Julius  Hoffman,  senior 
judge  of  the  D£.  District  Court  in  Chi- 
cago. Judge  Hoffman  takes  note  of  the 
decline  of  great  oratory  In  this  country. 
This  is  partially  true  because,  in  this  day 
and  age,  it  seems  that  a  speech  has  to  be 
"with  it"  and  use  popular  catch  words 
and  phrases.  The  answer,  says  Judge 
Hoffman,  Is  for  our  speechmakers  to  stop 
being  so  condescending  toward  their  au- 
diences and,  Instead,  give  them  due  credit 
for  their  native  intelligence. 

Since  all  of  us  here  often  have  to  give 
speeches,  I  would  highly  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  pay  particular  attention 
to  Judge  Hoffman's  remarks.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  the  best  speeches  are 
made  with  the  simplest  words,  and  Judge 
Hoffman's  comments  once  again  prove 
the  validity  of  that  claim: 
PsoM  TH«  Mouths  or  Neaklt  Evesysody: 
Oasblk 
(By  JuUus  J.  Hoffman) 
The  author  Is  senior  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  In  Chicago.  This  article 
U  cxcerptAd  from  a  recent  address  to  the 
young  lawyers  section  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
AssoeUtlon. 

Thomas  Mann  wrote  In  "The  Magic  Moun- 
tain": "Speech  la  civilization  itself.  The 
word,  STon  the  most  contradictory  wwtl  pre- 
serves contact— It  Is  sUent  which  Isolates  " 
But  clvUteatlon  is  a  variable.  It  differs  from 
place  to  place,  from  time  to  time,  and  one 
who  listens  critically  to  American  speech  . 
might  think  that  our  civilization  has  been 
overrated. 

In  this  country,  great  oratory  is  now  so 
rare  that  anyone  who  admires  It  may  be  con- 
Bldered  either  a  reactionary  or  a  creature  who 
has  gone  so  far  around  the  circle  that  he 
belongs  to  a  new  avant-garde.  Nevertheless 
there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  a  return  to 
the  old  standard  of  elocution  on  which  our 
statesmen  onoe  operated. 

Oratory,  of  eonrae,  tt  a  ticklish  word  which, 
like  polltlcUn,  more  often  has  an  overtone 
of  derision  than  of  respect.  But  great  ora- 
tory Is  not  bombast  any  Boon  thfin  a  siifr— ■ 
f ul  poutlelan  la  neoeasary  a  shady  character. 
«  ■  speech  ky  •  man  who  haa  aocne 
thing  to  say  and  says  It  Xorwfuny,  with 
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exactness,  clarity,  and  grace.  It  Is  neither  a 
medley  of  sweet  sounds  nor  a  composition 
that  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  untu  it 
la  analyzed  In  a  graduate  seminar. 

Oreat  oratory  combines  grandeur  or  nobil- 
ity of  thought  with  grandetir  or  noblUty  of 
expression.  The  thought  Is  paramount,  of 
course,  but  stirring  thoughts  are  robbed  of 
their  power  when  clothed  in  weak  words  and 
trite  phrases.  This  la  tasUy  demonstrated  by 
rewriting  any  piece  oC  fine  prose  in  pedes- 
trian language. 

See  what  happens  when  we  paraphrase 
Churchill's  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood, 
toll,  tears,  and  sweat."  Would  he  have  stirred 
the  British  people.  If  he  had  said,  "I  can't 
promise  you  folks  anything  except  that 
you're  going  to  have  to  fight  work,  crv.  and 
perspire?" 

To  be  sure,  few  men  have  Churchill's  gift 
of  words;  but  any  statesman  or  other  leader 
should  speak  at  least  as  eloquently  as  a  man 
who  broadcasts  a  weather  report. 

Campaign  speeches  are  only  a  small  part 
of  our  annual  output  of  oratory,  pseudo- 
oratory,  and  plain  gabble.  Lawyers  and 
judges  along  talk  so  much  that  libraries  are 
obliged  to  build  additions  to  hold  the  printed 
records  of  their  words. 

If  the  chiu-ches  should  undertake  to  place 
all  the  sermons  delivered  In  the  United 
States  one  on  top  of  the  other  the  pUe  would 
soon  reach  the  pearly  gates.  And  then  there 
are  all  of  those  sp  eches  that  are  Injected 
Into  that  continued  story  called  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  most  careful  search 
of  aU  these  works  would  reveal  many 
speeches  that  would  do  credit  to  Henry  Clay 
or  Patrick  Henry.  Today,  Instead  of  their 
lucid  English,  m.any  speakers  talk  some  pro- 
fessional jargon  or  outrageous  combinations 
of  Jargons  interspersed  with  popular  catch- 
words and  ready-made  expressions. 

These  labor-saving  devices  that  relieve  a 
speaker  of  the  chore  of  ferreting  out  Just 
the  right  words  and  putting  them  together 
with  precision.  They  also  enable  the  speaker 
to  demonstrate  his  familiarity  with  high- 
style  speech;  but  In  their  Inexactness  and 
ostentation  the  cliches  and  reuse  of  phrases 
are  not  very  different  from  the  old  Pourth 
of  July  speakers  resounding  but  hollow 
words. 

Aliho  It  may  be  possible  to  extricate  some 
good  Ideas  from  a  mixture  of  cliches,  these 
tried  but  not  necessarUy  true  expressions 
often  signify  a  shortage  of  Ideas. 

The  products  of  hard  thinking  are  often 
burled  In  muddy  language.  Second-hand 
ideas  and  phrases  are  often  substituted  for 
seasoned  thought  and  are  subject  to  sharp 
depreciation. 

An  unknown  Irish  wit  Is  supposed  to  have 
said,  "The  human  brala  Is  a  wonderfiU  thing 
It  starts  workmg  the  moment  you  are  born 
and  never  stops  untU  you  stand  up  to  speak 
In  public."  Perhaps  that  U  why  some  im- 
promptu speeches  proceed  from  the  vocal 
oords  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  really 
kno»3  his  subject  can  often  make  an  excel- 
lent speech  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  be- 
cause,  actually,  it  is  net  ex  tempore  at  all 
but  simply  the  release  of  thoughts  which  he 
has  been  formulating  for  a  long  time. 

Of  late,  we  have  had  too  much  talking  off 
the  top  of  the  head  and  too  little  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heart. 

There  Is  a  place  for  blue  Jeans  and  the 
vernacular  but  that  place  U  seldom  a  ros- 
trum. There  can  be  pleasure  In  the  shallow 
Ught-hearted  ^)eech,  but  It  Isnt  oratory. 

One  of  the  curious  phsnomena  of  our  times 
Is  that  we  send  more  and  more  students  to 
college  and  talk  to  them  more  and  more  as  if 
they  were  still  In  the  third  grade.  This  has 
not  been  the  practice  of  our  reaUy  great  ora- 
tors. They  did  not  assume  that  the  man  who 
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wanted  to  speak  up  to  the  people  had  to  taJir 
down  to  them.  ^^ 

This  notion  which  seems  to  be  prevalent 
today,  may  have  sprung  from  an  unflatterini? 
estimate  of  the  Intelligence  of  *.he  averace 
audience  and  a  peculiar  feeling  that  the  uia 
of  fine  language  Is  a  form  of  snobbery  CollT 
qulalism  seems  to  be  equated  with  democ" 
racy  and  used,  like  a  too-f  amlllar  slap  on  th^ 
back,  to  convey  the  Idea  that  a  speaker  and 
his  IL^ieners  are  buddies. 

There  are  other  possibilities,  of  course  It 
may  be  that  speakers  do  not  choose  to  be  col 
loquial  and  commonplace  but  that  they  have 
no  choice  since  they  never  learned  to  be  anv. 
thing  else.  ' 

Our  schools,  In  other  words,  have  not  done 
enough  to  help  future  speakers  acquire  the 
bro.nd  bad^groi^nd,  the  literary  appreciation 
the  habits  of  mind,  and  the  verbal  skill  that 
went  ir.to  many  speeches  in  the  past. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  no  memorable 
speeches  have  been  made  In  r:;cent  years  The 
trouble  is  that  there  have  been  too  few  and 
that  the  national  average  has  dropped  too 
low.  Siu-ely  it  Is  time  for  a  revival  of  an  old 
art. 

'I'here  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Amer- 
leans  today  are  Inferior  to  their  ancestors  and 
unable  to  produce  speakers  worthy  of  being 
called  orators. 

Given  enough  good  speeches  we  might  de- 
velop a  national  taste  for  them. 

There  is  nothing  wTong  with  either  the 
hope  that  the  public  will  again  begin  to  ex- 
pect  good  oratory  or  faith  In  the  Innate  sbU- 
Ity  of  Americans  to  cultivate  It,  but  coptous 
charity  might  reduce  the  Incentive. 

■We  have  a  right  to  expect  good  sense  and 
comparative  eloquence  on  the  part  of  speak- 
ei-8  from  the  elementary  school  valedictorian 
to  the  headllner  at  a  university  commence- 
ment. We  have  a  right  to  expect  great  words 
from  men  who  occupy  places  of  great  impor- 
tance. 


RISING  COST  OP  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPBESENTATIVB8 
Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  is  said  In  the  news  today  about  the 
increasing  prices  for  farm  products,  how- 
ever little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
rising  costs  of  food  production.  As  we 
all  know,  land,  fertilizer  equipment,  live- 
stock, seed,  feed  and  fuel  are  essential 
for  food  and  production.  Farmers  are 
currently  facing  spiraling  costs  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  issued  a  report  on  the  farm 
estate  market.  This  report  stated  that  in 
1973,  the  index  of  farm  real  estate  values 
shot  up  21  percent,  the  highest  yearly  in- 
crease since  1920,  It  also  pointed  out 
that  since  1967,  farmland  values  have  In- 
creased approximately  70  percent. 

ITie  demand  for  farm  and  ranch  land 
remains  strong  as  fanners  respond  to 
the  Nation's  and  world's  demand  for  ex- 
panded acreage  planted  to  food  crops 
and  raising  livestock.  This  strong  de- 
mand is  expected  to  push  prices  up  an- 
other 5  to  10  percent  in  1974. 

If  farmers  and  ranchers  are  to  buy  ad- 
ditional land  to  expand  their  food  crop 
and  livestock  acreage,  they  will  need  as- 
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slstance  in  meeting  the  high  cost  of  land. 
Tlierefore  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
increase  the  maximum  limit  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration — FHA — real  estate 
loans  from  the  present  $100,000  to  the 
more  realistic  maximum  of  $200,000. 

Maximum  limits  on  farm  operating 
loans  should  also  be  increased  to  meet 
higher  input  costs  and  encourage  pro- 
duction. The  prices  of  fertilizer,  fuel, 
equipment,  interest,  livestock,  feed,  and 
seed — essential  inputs  in  food  produc- 
tion— have  soared  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Since  the  price  controls  on  fertilizer 
were  lifted  in  October,  costs  have  risen 
dramatically.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  now 
cost'  50  to  75  percent  more  than  it  did 
a  year  ago  and  phosphates  are  up  40  per- 
cent or  more.  Additionallj',  potash  prices 
are  20  percent  higher. 

Efforts  to  increase  the  acreage  used  for 
crop  production  in  1974  have  placed  in- 
tensive pressure  on  pre-»'nt  fertilizer 
supplies.  The  Department  <  1  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  1974  fei  ilizer  bill  for 
fanners  may  reach  as  high  as  $4  billion, 
which  is  almost  40  percent  above  the  1973 
figure. 

Also,  fuel  costs  have  risen  dramatically 
and  farm  fuel  needs  are  increasing  as 
farmers  plant  additional  acres.  Statistics 
from  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce  estimate 
that  the  farm  fuel  needs  in  1974  will  in- 
crease by  1  million  barrels  of  gasoline, 
12  million  barrels  of  diesel  fuel,  and  2  to 
4  million  barrels  of  liquefied  petroleum 
gas. 

Expansion  of  food  production  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  Farmers  are  more  than  willing  to 
expand  their  operations  if  they  can  ob- 
tain the  needed  capital.  Congress  must 
assist  the  farmer,  and  all  Americans,  by 
making  sufficient  capital  available.  The 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will  do  just  that. 

Another  point  that  must  be  brought 
out  is  the  need  to  draw  more  people  into 
the  agricultural  community.  A  typical 
full-time  owner-operated  farm  Is  capital- 
ized at  about  $250,000.  As  this  figure 
rises,  Uie  Nation  has  a  stake  in  assuring 
that  today's  efficient  agricultural  plans 
are  continually  rejuvenated  with  young 
owner-operators,  lest  to  the  future  we 
become  a  country  of  land  barons  and 
absentee  owners  employing  an  unin- 
volved  work  force. 

Historically,  accumulating  the  needed 
capital  to  develop  an  economic  farm  unit 
has  been  a  great  problem  for  young 
farmers.  But  It  grows  progressively  worse 
as  hiflation  brings  up  costs  and  as  tech- 
nology requires  the  purchase  of  more 
farm  land. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced win  provide  a  needed  incentive  to 
agriculture  producers  and  those  young 
people  desiring  to  enter  the  farming  and 
ranching  business.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  liquidity  needed  to  have  a  financially 
sound  and  well  rounded  successful  oper- 
ation. The  loans  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest  and  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  limits  on  FHA  real 
estate  and  farm  operating  loans  to  the 
more  realistic  levels  of  $200,000  and 
$100,000  respectively. 
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HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the  Rules  Committee  with  the 
Honorable  Dick  Bolling  of  Missouri. 

This  is  Dick's  25th  year  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  be- 
heve  that  there  have  been  few  men  in 
our  Nation's  history  who  have  demon- 
strated greater  leadersliip  skills  than 
he. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  about  this  exceptional  Con- 
gressman. The  article,  which  follows,  ^-as 
published  in  Dick's  hometown  news- 
pai^er,  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

CoNGRK?s  Finally  Mat  Bk  Ready  for 

Bolling  Heposms 

(By  Henry  Clay  Gold) 

Wachtxcton. — Rep.  Richard  Bolling  Is 
marking  25  years  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  credentials  of  a  national  poli- 
tician who  is  heard  In  the  great  debates  of 
his  time. 

As  a  silver  anniversary  gift,  the  Kansas 
City  Democrat  can  claim  the  year  1973  which 
played  Into  his  hands  by  bringing  home  the 
Boiling  message. 

For  much  of  his  career.  Boiling  had  written 
and  preached  that  a  flabby  Congress,  the 
House  In  partlciilar  was  out  of  order  and  In 
need  of  reform.  Along  came  Watergate,  secret 
bombing  disclosures  and  the  raw  use  of  ex- 
ecutive power  to  bolster  his  pleas  for  a  strong 
Congress  to  take  a  lead  In  reshaping  the  na- 
tional government. 

Congress  Is  attempting  to  respond  to  the 
lessons  of  1973.  The  struggle  to  reassert  It- 
self Is  made  through  such  as  war  powers 
legislation  (which  Bolling  disliked)  and 
budget  reform.  Reassertlon  calls  for  election 
reforms  and  some  tinkering  with  the  nuts- 
and-bolts  of  congressional  machinery  which 
upsets  the  fiefdoms  of  veteran  legislators. 

Boiling  Is  In  the  forefront  of  both  the 
moves  toward  Internal  reform  of  the  House 
and  the  effort  of  Congress  to  strengthen  It- 
self In  the  tradition  of  separation  of  powers. 

MdXOWHD 

The  past  Is  a  useful  prologue  for  under- 
standing the  67-year-old  representative  who 
currently  Is  taking  bis  customary  winter  va- 
cation on  St.  Barthelemy  Island  In  the  French 
Weet  Indies.  His  record  Is  remarkably  con- 
sistent although  the  popular  Impression  Is 
that  Bcdilng  liberalism  of  the  early  poet- 
World  War  II  years  has  meUowed  to  Include 
a  hawkish  turn  In  national  defense. 

Boiling  arrived  from  KanBas  City  to  take 
his  oath  of  office  Jan.  8,  1940,  and  prophet- 
ically pegged  himself  as  a  student  of  govern- 
ment by  casting  his  second  vote  to  reshape 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  (His  first  vote 
supported  Rep.  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  for 
speaker) . 

"The  rules  change,"  PloUmg  said  In  1949, 
"insures  the  success  of  the  program  which 
the  President  (Truman)  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  us  siipported  in  our  campaigns." 

The  claim  was  somewhat  brash  in  the 
light  of  later  results  but  25  years  later  Ball- 
ing remains  consistent  In  prodding  the  House 
to  reform  Its  ways  of  doing  business. 

Today  Boiling  Is  the  third  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Rules  Committee  which  clears 
legislation  for  debate  on  the  House  floor.  He 
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Is  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees with  the  assignment  of  revamping 
the  structure  of  House  committees. 

POLmCALLT    SAFE 

Clearly,  the  seniority  system  Is  paying  off 
for  one  of  Its  leading  antagonists.  Boliing 
has  been  as  politically  safe  in  his  Kansas 
City  district  as  Southern  politicians  have 
been  In  their  1 -party  domain.'?. 

The  5th  Congrcislonal  District  In  K.^nsas 
City  wotild  appear  to  be  an  impossible  as- 
sortment of  people  and  interests  for  a  pub- 
lic official  to  please.  It  is  black,  white  and 
Me.xican-American,  with  the  economic  scale 
of  its  constituents  running  from  upjjer  i;i- 
come  to  the  poverty  level. 

Despite  all  the  racial,  religious,  economic 
and  political  diversity,  Boiling  has  faced  only 
two  stiff  challenges,  both  from  within  his 
own  party.  Near  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
rumbles  of  a  ptirge  coming  from  Democratic 
factions  were  quickly  squelched  when  former 
President  Truman  passed  the  word  in  sup- 
port of  Boiling's  re-election. 

The  second  challenge  came  In  1964  and 
continued  until  primary  election  day  whev 
Hunter  Phillips,  a  Democratic  county  offlclal, 
was  defeated  despite  support  from  strong 
political  factions. 

DISCONTENT 

Boiling  said  he  went  through  two  years  of 
discontent  in  the  House  after  the  1964 
election  but  not  because  of  the  hard  fight  he 
was  forced  to  make  for  re-election.  He  sees 
the  period  as  one  of  lost  oppcwtunlty  with 
the  Democrats  in  tight  comrcd  of  Congre&s 
after  the  landslide  reelection  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

A  major  responsibility.  Bolling  said.  Is  to 
represent  the  powerless.  Something  needed  to 
be  done  about  poverty  during  the  1965-66 
session  of  Congress,  Bolling  said  In  pointing 
to  lost  opportunities. 

"What  we  did."  Boiling  said,  "was  so  half- 
baked,  so  flawed,  It  had  the  seeds  of  self- 
destruction." 

The  Kansas  Cii  ian  claims  "a  very  strong 
feeling"  for  the  residents  of  his  diverse  dis- 
trict. Although  Bolling  gives  his  time  to  is- 
sues which  are  national  In  scope,  he  said 
he  tries  to  get  "a  chunk"  of  available  pro- 
grams for  his  district. 

A  Democrat  has  only  a  few  chips  for  play- 
ing pork  barrel  politics  when  Republicans 
control  the  executive  branch.  Under  these 
conditions,  BoUing  saved  his  best  chip  to 
push  development  of  the  medical  comple.x 
on  Hospital  Hill  in  Kansas  City. 

There  Is  other  material  evidence  of  this 
25-year  congressional  career.  After  the  1951 
flooding  In  Kansas  City.  Boiling  lobbied  hard 
and  successfully  for  the  first  federal  appro- 
priation for  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  In  Kansas. 

Another  testimonial  to  his  effectlveneiB 
In  Washington  is  the  $22-miUion  Fedenil 
Office  Building  In  Kansas  City's  Civic  Cen- 
ter which  became  known  as  the  Bolling  Re- 
election Building  In  the  1964  campaign. 

The  political  safety  of  a  representsti\e 
among  his  constituent*  rests  In  part  on  the 
way  letters  and  calls  from  Individuals  are 
handled  by  a  staff. 

PKAISE   rO«    STAFF 

Boiling  praises  his  staff  as  "excellent — 
there  Is  none  better."  He  describes  his  wife 
as  "the  real  politician"  who  can  answer  any 
question  about  legislation  or  his  office. 

The  Boilings  drive  together  from  their 
Maryland  home  to  the  Raybtuu  Building 
where  they  share  a  small  office.  A  larger  room 
In  his  siUte,  designed  for  use  by  the  repre- 
sentative. Is  used  by  his  staff. 

Washington  and  Its  obsessions  have  grown 
old  to  Boiling.  He  claims  a  need  to  retreat 
at  the  end  of  a  work  day  to  his  home  or  to 
leave  during  a  winter  recess  for  BX.  Bar- 
thelemy. It  would  take  a  national  calamity 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  Capitol  during  the 
current  recess,   Twice  In  past  years  he   re- 
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fuaed  to  leave  St.  Barthelemy  for  votes  which 
were  regarded  as  crucial  by  others. 

The  refiisal  to  return  for  one  of  the  votes 
was  later  cited  by  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  as  evidence  that  Boiling  has  a 
stubborn  streak.  Perhaps  so  but  he  also  has 
a  remarkable  sense  of  knowing  who  he  Is 
and  what  he  Is  doing. 

As  a  brilliant  student  in  academla,  later 
In  the  military  and  now  of  government,  the 
ruggedly  handsome  legislator  is  entitled  to 
suggestions  of  superiority. 

Records  show  that  the  image  of  Boiling 
became  distorted  during  his  first  two  elec- 
tion campaigns  when  charges  of  radicalism 
were  raised.  In  those  early  days  of  McCarthy- 
ism,  support  for  diplomatic  recognition  of 
China  and  membership  In  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  were  translated  as 
soft  on  communism. 

The  lingering  distortions  would  surface 
during  the  Vietnam  War  when  surprise  was 
often  shown  over  Boiling's  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies. 

In  his  poUtlcal  beginning  Boiling  in  1948 
sounded  more  like  Richard  Nixon  running 
against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  than  he  did 
like  a  liberal  In  pursuit  of  elusive  goals.  His 
support  of  a  strong  national  defense  contin- 
ued through  the  cold  war,  the  Korean  War 
and  he  now  says  "I'm  a  hawk  on  Israel  and 
any  free  choice  government  that  exists  in 
the  world." 

"When  he  voted  against  interim  aid  he 
was  voting  on  the  side  of  Stalin,"  Boiling 
said  m  1948  of  Rep.  Albert  L.  Reeves.  Jr., 
his  Republican  opponent.  "He  voted  exactly 
as  the  Communists  wanted  him  to  vote  be- 
cause he  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the   Communist  threat  In  Europe   .   .   ." 

The  charges  of  radicalism  also  flowed  from 
a  1948  association  with  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee.  The  A.V.C.  included  a  so- 
called  left  wing  and  a  moderate  wing.  Po- 
Utlcal charges  entangled  Boiling  with  the 
left  wing  although  he  was  elected  a  national 
vice-chairman  of  the  A.V.C.  on  the  moderate 
slate. 

The  A.V.C.  and  AX>.A.  support  was  part  of 
the  springboard  for  propelling  Boiling  from 
an  administrative  poet  at  the  old  University 
of  Kansas  City  to  the  T7J3.  House. 

He  had  come  to  Kansas  City  after  com- 
piling a  World  War  n  record  which  he  began 
as  a  private  and  ended  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  representative  takes  his  middle  name 
of  Walker  from  one  of  Alabama's  first  fami- 
ne*. A  grand-uncle  and  a  great-grandfather 
served  on  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 
Boiling  was  bom  in  New  York,  however,  where 
bis  father  was  a  surgeon. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  when  Boiling 
was  18,  the  family  returned  to  Alabama. 
Boiling  attended  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  class  presi- 
dent, a  football  tackle  and  an  English 
teacher  after  receiving  a  master's  degree. 

WHAT'S  ABXAOT 

Now,  having  tasted  success  from  childhood 
through  28  years  m  the  House,  what  type 
encore  Is  Boiling  likely  to  offer  a  Kansas 
City  district  and  a  national  constltutency? 

With  congressional  redlstrlcting  behind 
until  1931.  there  Is  no  foreseeable  political 
threat  to  Boiling's  continued  service  in  the 
imperfect  House  which  he  loves.  His  1964  elec- 
tion victory  squelched  opposition  within  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Kansas  City  except  for 
the  slight  chance  that  the  black  community 
might  gamble  on  electing  one  of  its  own  If 
population  trends  should  accelerate. 

Such  a  political  demise  would  be  a  bitter 
ending  for  a  lawmaker  who  was  the  prime 
mover  behind  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967, 
the  first  such  mcssure  to  pass  since  Recon- 
struction. It  was  a  comi»<omlse  but  the  door 
was  opened  for  the  stronger  CJvll  RighU  Act 
of  1»04.  J? 
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Boiling  is  likely  to  (xintlnue  covering  home 
base  in  his  own  sucocssful  way.  He  doesn't 
believe  a  member  of  Congress  should  trot 
back  and  forth  between  his  district  and 
Washington  at  a  fast  pace  because  represent- 
ing or  speaking  for  a  district  means  being 
in  Washington. 

It  seemed  out  of  character  to  see  the  self- 
assured  veteran  of  the  House  making  a 
grass  roots  campaign  gesture  earlier  this 
month.  He  was  squeezing  time  out  of  the 
final  dajrs  of  a  lawmaking  session  to  person- 
ally sign  1,500  calendars  for  distribution  at 
home. 

Political  back-scratching  and  log-rolling 
are  not  Boiling's  style.  Despite  his  familiarity 
with  the  waj-s  of  the  House,  he  might  still  be 
more  at  home  in  a  classroom. 

The  BoUing  approach  of  an  Intellectual 
who  dislikes  bending  for  political  ex- 
pediency has  extracted  Its  penalties.  His 
1962  bid  for  House  majority  leader  was  short- 
lived and  his  visions  of  becoming  speaker 
have  probably  dimmed. 

Moving  ahead  In  House  popularity  con- 
tests is  not  consistent  with  the  outspoken 
writing  of  Boiling  in  cumerous  articles  and 
his  two  books.  "House  Out  of  Order"  and 
"Power  in  the  Hotise." 

His  own  ambitions  aside  for  the  moment, 
he  is  happy  with  and  closelv  involved  In 
the  leadership  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D- 
Okla.).  Boiling  said  Albert  has  recently  han- 
dled "the  most  difficult  of  all  things  abso- 
lutely perfectly  and  those  were  the  request 
of  former  Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew  for  a 
House  hearing  and  the  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  presidential  Impeachment  resolu- 
tions. 

The  House  gave  BoDlng  a  vacation  send- 
off  by  voting  386  to  23  to  reform  the  process 
of  handling  the  multi-billion  dollar  federal 
budget  and  provide  tat  congressional  review 
of  presidential  impoundment  of  funds.  He  is 
chief  architect  of  the  bill  which  is  awaiting 
Senate  action. 

The  bill  gives  Congress  the  capability  to 
decide  budget  totals  and  priorities  and  re- 
quires the  setting  of  over-all  spending  ceil- 
ings with  subceiUng  goals  In  program  cate- 
gories. Appropriation  timetables  would  be 
changed,  including  fiscal  year  dates. 

In  setting  up  a  new  Budget  Committee,  It 
is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  requires  a 
sponsor  who  fully  understands  the  power 
structure  of  Congress.  In  this  case,  setting 
up  a  new  committee  is  similar  to  perform- 
ing a  tight-rope  act  to  avoid  opposition  from 
the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees. 

BETORM   PUSH 

The  essence  of  Bolting  the  congressman 
at  this  time  is  in  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Committees.  After 
much  carping  and  writing,  it  is  his  big.  com- 
plex undertaking  to  streamline  operations  of 
the  House. 

There  Is  no  much  political  appeal  at  home 
In  Kansas  City  in  this  dry,  tedious  and 
long-running  project  but  It  cuts  through  to 
the  heart  of  power  and  responsiveness  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  has  filed  a  tentative  report 
after  a  year  of  work,  10  weeks  of  hearings, 
four  weeks  of  panel  discussions  and  a  full 
weekend  recently  of  brainstorming  at  Boi- 
lings home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Hopefully,  the  final  report  will  reach  the 
House  floor  after  the  Saster  recess.  An  out- 
sider cannot  easily  understand  Boilings  emo- 
tional involvement  la  the  project  or  the 
compromises  required  for  eventual  success. 

As  examples  of  projected  unheaval  in  the 
House,  the  tentative  report  does  away  with 
two  committees  chaired  by  Missourlans. 
Those  are  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
of  Rep.  Richard  Ichord  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  Mrs. 
Leonor  Sullivan. 
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The  task  of  shaking  up  power  within  the 
House  is  supposed  to  be  impossible.  If  suc- 
cess comes,  BolUng  said.  It  will  not  be 
through  a  miracle  but  through  iron  deter- 
mination, infinite  patience  and  a  whole  lot 
of  hard  work. 

"When  I  started  talking  and  writing  about 
reform  and  reorganization  of  the  Congress 
years  ago  many  of  my  friends  thought  I  was 
crazy  and  the  people  of  the  country  were 
mostly  not  interested,  BoUing  said  in  a  "Dear 
Friend  letter  to  his  district. 

"Today  some  of  my  friends  still  think  I 
take  on  too  many  jobs  nobody  else  will  touch 
but  everybody  knovsrs  that  reform  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  federal  government  is  a 
must.  I  intend  to  keep  at  It. 

Very  predictably.  Boiling  wUl  be  talking 
and  writing  about  reform  of  Congress  long 
after  his  current  project  is  complete.  He 
has  updated  his  book,  "Power  In  the  House 
for  publication  in  February. 

With  equal  certainty,  the  Kansas  Citizen 
win  keep  his  good  standing  with  organized 
labor.  A  1965  speech  on  his  regard  for  labor 
is  as  timely  now  as  It  was  then. 

"It  would  be  difficult  Indeed,"  he  said, 
"for  me  to  function  as  I  must  and  to  do  the 
things  that  must  be  done  in  the  Congress 
without  the  support  of  organized  labor." 

The  representative  pledges  that  the  House 
will  not  ignore  the  overriding  lesson  of  the 
Watergate  scandals  which  is  the  need  for 
election  reforms.  Reform  in  financing  elec- 
tions was  blocked  this  year  by  a  House  com- 
mittee but  Boiling  believes  the  House  will 
find  a  way  around  the  opposition. 

"One  way  or  another  unless  the  heat  goes 
off — emd  I  sure  hope  It  doesn't — we're  going 
to  get  a  (election  reform)  bUl  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  we're  going  to  pass  some- 
thing." 

Strengthening  Congress  is  not  synonymous 
with  weakening  the  presidency.  Boiling 
makes  that  point  In  objecting  to  the  war 
powers  bill  which  Congress  passed,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  and  Congreas  again  passed. 

The  war  powers  blU,  Boiling  said,  was  too 
restrictive  on  the  President  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  powers  beyond  those  granted 
by  the  Constitution  In  permitting  committal 
of  troops  for  up  to  90  days.  The  bill,  Boiling 
said,  was  lousy  legislation  and  the  worst 
possible  compromise. 

The  political  philosophy  of  Boiling  with  his 
liberal  tag  alternately  fitting  and  looking  ri- 
diculous continues  to  perplex  many  persons. 
whj-  to  win 
Perhaps  BoUing  best  explains  himself.  He 
disdains  being  a  liberal  with  a  wlU  to  falL 
In  an  Interview  for  the  "Ralph  Nader  Con- 
gress Project,"  Boiling  ssjd: 

"If  we  could  just  get  all  the  liberals  In  the 
Democratic  Caucus  together,  we  could  pass 
those  reforms  at  any  time.  But  those  liberals 
keep  flying  off  in  all  directions.  ...  I  keep 
trying  to  tell  them  that  I  am  a  living  example 
that  you  can  buck  the  system  around  here 
and  still  make  it." 

As  things  are  moving.  Boiling  may  make 
It  to  chairmanship  of  the  Rules  Committee 
where  the  Iron  grip  on  legislation  Includes 
determination  of  the  House  work  schedule. 
Standing  between  him  and  one  of  the  most 
Influential  posts  in  Congress  are  two  Demo- 
crate  on  the  committee,  ages  81  and  72. 

Boiling  sees  the  committee's  future  as  an 
Instrument  of  the  majority  leadership.  It 
fvmctioned  as  an  instrument  of  party  policy, 
he  said,  when  the  RepubUcan  Party  last  con- 
trolled Congress. 

"The  classic  liberal  attitude,"  BoUing  said, 
"is  that  there  shouldn't  be  a  Rules  Commit- 
tee." 

Time,  events  and  the  passing  of  power 
seem  again  to  be  headed  toward  a  challenge 
of  BoUlng's  Uberal  credentials  as  he  moves 
up  In  a  system  built  on  compromise. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1903,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  in  which  the  United 
States  was  granted  perpetual  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  "to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  or  autlaority." 

And,  in  return,  tlie  United  States 
agreed,  first,  to  pay  $10  million;  second, 
to  make  annual  payments  of  $250,000 
alter  9  years;  and  third,  to  guarantee 
Panamanian  independence. 

In  1922,  we  agreed  to  Increase  our  an- 
nual payment  to  $430,000,  and  in  1955, 
we  increased  our  payment  to  $1.9  million 
and  gave  Panama  $28  million  wortli  of 
real  estate. 

As  a  result  of  the  construction  and  efiB- 
cient  operation  of  the  canal,  the  Nation 
of  Panama  receives  one-third  of  its  gross 
national  product,  and  Panama's  per  cap- 
ita income  is  the  highest  in  Central 
America  and  tlie  fourth  highest  in  Latin 
America. 

Now,  Panama  is  not  pleased  with  this 
arrangement  and  seeks  to  renegotiate 
the  1903  treaty.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  is  only  too  willing  to 
oblige. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  Government  is 
willing  to  forfeit  our  legitimate  rights 
whenever  some  nation  believes  it  did  not 
receive  adequate  compensation,  then  the 
people  in  the  12  States  acquired  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  should  learn  French, 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  should  learn  to 
speak  Russian. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  valuable  re- 
source that  Is  extremely  important  to  our 
economy  and  security.  Some  70  percent 
of  the  tonnage  through  the  canal  In  re- 
cent years  hsis  either  originated  in  the 
United  States  or  been  destined  for  the 
United  States  and  that  amount  repre- 
sents about  16  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports and  Imports. 

And,  should  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  the  nonprofit,  U.S.- 
owned  Panama  Canal  Company,  set  the 
rates  on  tonnage,  our  shippers  and,  thus, 
our  consumers,  could  be  subjected  to  un- 
reasonable tolls.  This  could  result  In  a 
kind  of  back-door  foreign  aid,  that  could 
be  increased  merely  at  the  whim  of  those 
who  happtn  to  be  in  power. 

At  least  of  equal  Importance  are  the 
elements  of  national  security  Involved  in 
a  possible  closure  of  the  canal.  The  im- 
portance of  the  canal  to  U.S.  security 
goes  much  further  than  merely  provid- 
ing a  route  for  rapid  deployment  of  naval 
forces  betwcMi  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  de- 
fense contribution  is  the  one  It  makes 
toward  defense  economy. 

Obviously,  It  is  much  faster  and 
cheaper  to  move  naval  ships  through  the 
canal,  rather  than  aroimd  the  tip  of 
South  America,  and  resupply — the 
shipping  of  men,  material,  and  equlp- 
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ment — can  be  acccwnplished  much  more 
efBciently  and  quickly  through  the  canal. 

Throughout  two  world  wars,  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Cuban  crisis,  and 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Panama  Canal  has 
served  as  the  shortest  and  most  efQcient 
ixjute  for  flexible  deployment  of  military 
forces.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  presence 
serves  as  a  deterrent  against  the  ambi- 
tions of  powers  hostile  to  our  country. 

But,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  pledged  to  "restore 
Panama's  territorial  sovereignty"  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  thus,  yield  the  inde- 
pendence of  UiJ.  security  and  commerce 
to  a  government  headed  by  a  mihtaiy 
dictator  who  seized  power  in  a  coup  in 
1968. 

This  propo.sed  treaty  would  abandon 
our  interests  for  no  appreciable  reason: 
it  would  threaten  our  security,  and  it 
would  subject  our  economy  to  even 
higher  prices  due  to  increased  tolls. 

The  price  is  too  high  for  so  httle  of 
a  reward.  We  must  retain  control  of  the 
canal,  and  thus,  be  the  masters  of  our 
fate. 


THE  U.S.  RESERVE  FORCES 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  manpower 
authorization  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  requesting 
slightly  over  80.000  fewer  persons  for  the 
Active  Forces  than  requested  last  year, 
and  nearly  38,000  less  than  were  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  these  figures  were  standing  alone, 
I  would  not  be  too  disturbed,  but  they 
are  also  requesting  nearly  32,000  fewer 
selected  Reserve  forces  than  were  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  request 
Is  contrary  to  a  long  accepted  doctrine, 
the  total  force  poMcy,  which  maintains 
that  significant  reductions  In  our  active 
forces  must  be  balanced  off  by  strength- 
ening and  improving  our  Reserve  forces. 
Defense  leaders  have  alwaj's  accepted  the 
doctrine  as  the  only  acceptable  method 
by  which  the  Nation  can  maintain  an 
adequate  military  posture  In  peacetime 
at  a  price  Amercians  will  accept. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  authorization 
represented  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  authorizations  In  previous  years.  Last 
year  when  we  authorized  the  strength 
for  the  selected  Reserve,  we  did  so  on  the 
basis  that  this  was  a  floor  upon  which 
we  woiild  build  in  future  years.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  were  merely  working  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  since  we  were 
having  difficulties  filling  all  the  selective 
Reserve  positions. 

During  the  past  year,  some  of  the  Re- 
sei-ve  components  have  failed  to  meet 
their  authorized  strength;  others  have 
greatly  exceeded  that  number.  For  in- 
stance, the  Army  Natlcmal  Guard  has  a 
strength  of  over  402,000.  The  authoriza- 
tion request  for  1975  Is  379,848.  Does  it 
really  make  much  sense  to  reduce  the 
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strength  of  the  National  Guard  at  this 
time?  I  think  it  does  not.  When  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  Fleserve  forces  now  are 
the  only  way  that  the  President  can  aug- 
ment the  Active  Forces  since  the  elimina- 
tion of  induction  authority,  I  feel  that  it 
is  now  the  time  to  strengthen  ratlier  tiian 
weaken  tlie  Reserve  components. 

I  recognize  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
missions  th^t  have  been  asf^igned  to  the 
Resen'e  forces  may  have  become  ob.^o- 
lete.  but  rather  than  doing  away  with 
tJiis  ready  pool  of  manpower,  I  would 
thhik  a  better  course  of  action  would  be 
to  find  new  missions  for  them. 

I  recognize  current  studies  are  under- 
way within  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  the  role  of  Reserves.  Frankly,  v.e 
cannot  let  tlie  training  resources  of  our 
defense  sources  be  whittled  away  wliile 
the  studies  are  being  completed.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ree.x- 
amine  this  request. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  position  pa- 
per prepared  by  the  National  Guard  A.?- 
sociation  of  the  United  States  on  the 
force  reduction.  I  commend  it  to  everj* 
Member  of  Congress: 

A  Response  to  the  Brookings  iNsnTtmoN- 
Stttdt  on  thk  vs.  Reserve  Forces 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  recently  Is- 
sued the  fifth  in  a  group  of  studies  on  de- 
fense policy.  This  one  is  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Reserve  Forces:  The  Problem  of  the  Week- 
End  Warrior  "  The  study  has  been  prepared 
by  Martin  Blnkin,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel 
and  a  senior  fellow  in  the  Brookings  Foreign 
Policy  Studies  Group.  He  also  served  formerly 
in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis.  The  study 
was  funded  by  money  made  available  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Basically  the  study  calls  for  a  re-examlna- 
tlon  and  restudy  of  our  whole  Reserve  forces 
program.  Blnkin  maintains  that,  If  this  were 
done,  at  least  some  of  the  foUowlng  of  his 
recommendations  could  be  adopted. 

I.  Reduce  size  of  Reserve  Components : 

(a)  Eliminate  non-essential  and  mar- 
ginally effective  Army  units. 

(b)  Merge  the  headquarters,  training  and 
recruiting  facilities  of  the  Army's  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

(c)  Reduce  to  cadre  status  the  equivalent 
of  four  Army  National  Guard  divisions  (in- 
cluding associated  support  elements)  and 
augment  them  with  Reservists  from  IRR  or 
standby  Reserves  on  mobilization. 

(d)  integrate  selective  elements  of  Army 
Reserve  Components  into  five  active  Army 
divisions,  thus  reducing  requirement  for  ac- 
tive manpower. 

(e)  Reduce  ntimber  of  Individual  Reser- 
vists in  Naval  Reserve  and  use  some  on 
assignment  to  Naval  vessels  undergoing  over- 
haul to  reduce  active  fcvces. 

(f)  Merge  Air  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve headquarters,  training  and  recruiting 
faculties.  Limited  Integration  of  Resene 
crews  Into  strategic  bomber  and  tanker 
forces. 

II.  Eliminate  the  need  for  Reserve  forces 
recruiiing  bonuses  by  reducing  Reserve  man- 
power requtremeiiLa. 

III.  Revise  Reserve  retirement  compensa- 
tion to  eliminate  the  "recomp"  feature  whic;i 
bases  amount  of  pay  on  pay  scales  In  affect 
at  retirees  age  60  rather  than  the  date  he 
retires. 

Blnkin  estimates  these  steps  would  reduce 
active  mUit&ry  manpower  by  60,000,  Resene 
manpower  by  310,000  and,  when  fully  effec- 
tive, would  yield  average  annual  savings  of 
about  $1.4  bllUon  in  constant  FY74  prices. 

The  study  contains  sufficient  errors  In  fact, 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  some 
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of  the  key  features  of  our  Reserve  Com- 
pooent  program,  as  weU  as  on-going  actions 
in  tbe  stxidy  area,  to  warrant  a  reply  at  least 
In  sufficient  deptb  to  clarify  the  recor<l.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  great  many  serious  students  of 
national  defense  would  disagree  with  some 
of  the  basic  phlloeophy  on  which  Binkin 
bases  his  views  and  his  recommendations. 

While  the  study  purportedly  covers  all  the 
services,  by  far  the  greatest  weight  of  his 
comments  and  suggestions  are  directed  solely 
at  the  Army.  It  is  these  to  which  we  wUl 
respond. 

Binkin  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  amount  of  time,  energy  and  manpower 
that  has  been  consistently  devoted  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  to  the  examination,  re- 
examination and  restructuring  of  the  Re- 
serve forces,  as  well  as  their  role  in  our  total 
force  structure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
component*  have  been  more  studied,  reor- 
ganized, realigned  and  otherwise  harassed 
than  any  segment  or  system  that  has  been 
part  of  our  defense  structure.  He  obviously 
either  was  not  aware  of  or  chose  to  overlook 
the  current  arbitrary  48,000  man  cut  in  the 
Army's  Reserve  Components  force  structure 
which  DOD  directed  earlier  this  year. 

H»  also  failed  to  mention  the  latest  of 
many  major  studies  of  the  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve which  was  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  23  August  1973.  Included  In 
this  study's  objectives  are  considerations  of 
the  availability,  force  mix,  limitations  and 
potential  of  these  components  in  a  national 
emergency.  This  study  is  underway  now,  to 
be  completed  by  fall  of  1974. 

Early  in  his  paper,  be  states  that  "a  de- 
tailed rationale  for  Reserve  forces  has  re- 
mained outside  tbe  range  of  debate."  An 
examination  of  the  Congressional  Record  or 
a  casual  Inquiry  to  the  service  force  plan- 
ners, the  Section  6  Committee,  emy  Army 
Betidlneas  Region  Commander  or.  fcH-  that 
mattMT,  senior  Reserve  Component  com- 
mander would  have  clarl&ed  that  error  of 
assumption. 

At  the  outset,  he  makes  a  sweeping  prem- 
ise that  starts  the  whole  study  on  the 
wrong  path  when  he  says  that  the  "precise 
role  of  the  Reserve  Componente  in  current 
zuitiotial  security  planning  remains  unclear." 
It  Is  now  and  always  has  been.  This  is  what 
the  Total  Force  Concept  is  all  about.  It  has 
been  clearly  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  our  national  defense  posture  Is  based 
on  a  one  and  one-half  war  strategy  in  which 
•NATO  First"  is  a  key  element.  The  Army's 
contribution  to  this  strategy  is  the  21  dlvl- 
f^ion  force  structure  with  tbe  supporting 
element*. 

In  tbe  Army,  tbe  Reserve  Component  por- 
tion H  usually  referred  to  as  the  711,000 
TO&B  etructuie  and  Includes  aU  those  ele- 
ments which  are  coosldered  essential  to  make 
the  21  dl vision  force  viable  and  supportable. 
So  there  is  a  very  <de*r  cut  rationale  and 
understanding,  not  only  of  what  unite  are 
needed,  but  why  they  are.  As  with  any 
worthwhile  plan,  cfaengee  are  required  from 
time  to  time,  but  tbe  basic  plan  remains 
intaot.  This  fluctuation,  particularly  among 
smaller  unite,  takes  place  with  frequency. 

Several  times  in  this  study,  Binkin  refers 
In  a  derogatory  manner  to  the  fact  that  the 
Reserve  Componenu  played  no  major  role 
in  Vietnam  On  page  1 ,  for  example,  he  says, 
".  .  .  their  failure  to  be  used  In  Vietnem — 
tbe  longest  and  most  difficult  war  in  US 
bletory — cast  strong  doubts  on  their  value 
and  raleee  serious  queetlons  about  their  fu- 
ture role  In  national  security."  Again  on  page 
40,  "Vletnrm  experience  cast  a  stigma  on 
Reserve  for-^-s  that  will  be  difficult  to  erase- 
Nowhere  in  this  study  does  he  Indicate  that 
the  decision  not  to  mobilize  more  Reserve 
^orcee  for  Vietnam  was  a  purely  political 
decision  made  by  President  Johnson  over 
the  strongest  objections  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Service  Secretaries.  History 
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has  shown  it  to  be  a  bad  decision  and  one 
that  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  active 
establishment.  It  was  not  a  decision  made 
by  the  Reserve  Components  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  any  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
serve  playing  any  part  in  the  decision. 

Later  in  the  paper,  the  author  cites  a 
GAO  report  to  point  up  that  those  Army 
units  which  were  called  up  were  disappoint- 
ing. All  three  of  the  points  he  cites  have  to 
do  with  individual  training  and  equipment 
and  personnel  shortages.  He  does  admit  these 
units  were  undergoing  reorganization  at  the 
time  they  were  called  up.  He  falls  to  point 
out  that  during  the  six  months  or  so  before 
callup,  they  were  flooded  with  untrained 
people  that  even  a  trained  cadre  couldn't  di- 
gest. Surely  he  would  not  hold  these  units 
responsible  for  equipment  shortages  over 
which  they  had  no  control.  These  allega- 
tions make  an  individual  bafils  for  Judging 
"value"  or  "future  role  in  national  sectirlty." 
One  other  basic  point  that  obviously  colors 
Blnkln's  thinking  needs  to  be  clarified  before 
going  on  to  address  some  of  his  specifics.  On 
page  19,  he  states  the  view  that  "The  basic 
rationale  for  maintaining  Reserve  forces 
rests  on  economic  grounds."  This  reflects  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  our  his- 
toric aversion  to  overly  large  standing  forces 
and  our  traditional  reliance  on  the  citizen- 
soldier  concept  that  Is  part  of  our  constitu- 
tional heritage. 

One  would  gather  from  the  tenor  of  this 
study  that  Bmkin  sides  with  the  adherents 
of  the  short  war  policy  who  believe,  a)  that 
Europe  Is  probably  the  only  place  we  would 
fight  again,  and  b)  that  it  wotUd  be  all  over 
60  swiftly  that  the  Reserve  Components 
would  not  get  involved  in  time  to  make  a 
significant  contribution. 

The  record  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
would  seem  to  refute  adequately  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  would  not  respond 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  our  basic 
Intereste  were  seriously  challenged. 

The  concept  of  short  ware  hae  long  been 
the  Lorelei  of  mUitary  philosophers  and, 
more  significantly,  political  leaders.  Geoffrey 
Blalney,  In  his  excellent  new  book.  The 
Causes  of  War,  pomts  out  that  one  of  thQ 
most  recxirrent  clues  Illuminating  the  causes 
of  war  and  so  of  peace  is  the  optimism  with 
which  most  wars  were  commenced.  He  goes 
on  to  document  the  point  in  great  detail, 
usmg,  among  others  as  prime  examples, 
World  Wars  I  &  n,  the  Soviets  In  Finland, 
North  Korea's  attack  on  the  South,  Anglo- 
French  Campaign  in  the  Suez  and  the 
fantastic  case  of  India  and  China  in  1962. 

Moving  on  now  to  an  examination  of 
specific  points  in  the  Binkin  study,  let  us 
examine  these  In  more  or  less  chronological 
order  for  ease  of  checking. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  author  is  quick  to 
acknowledge  that  In  the  absence  of  the  draft, 
"the  Reserves  have  become  the  primary 
option  avaUable  to  the  President  for  quickly 
expanding  military  forces  In  a  national 
emergency."  He  could  have  been  more  precise 
by  saying  the  only  option  available. 

He  suggests  that  hard  choices  await  na- 
tional security  planners,  who  are  faced  with 
flttmg  maximum  defense  capabilities  "within 
more  limited  defense  resources."  Succe^ive 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  as  weU  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  point  out  that  our  national 
priorities  have  already  been  reordered 
through  the  massive  cuts  which  have  already 
been  made  in  our  defease  establishment  and 
that  what  we  are  working  at  now  is  Increased 
efficiency  and  effectiveneee  on  what  may  be  a 
modestly  rising  scale  of  defense  expenditures. 
We  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  quote 
from  the  President's  Foreign  Policy  Report 
to  Congress  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  It  is 
pertinent  to  repeat:  'It  needs  to  be  under- 
stood with  total  clarity  .  .  that  defense  pro- 
grums  are  not  infinitely  adjustable  .  .  .  there 
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is  an  absolute  point  below  which  our  security 
forces  must  not  be  allowed  to  go.  That  is  the 
level  of  sufficiency.  Above  or  at  that  lev« 
our  defense  forces  protect  national  security 
adequately.  Below  that  level  is  one  vast 
undifferentiated  area  of  no  security  at  all 
For  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  conflicts 
between  nations  to  have  been  almost  strone 
enough." 

Binkin  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  incident  to  mobilization.  He  rightly 
points  out  that  It  does  take  a  longer  time  to 
deploy  Reserve  Component  units  than  those 
In  the  active  establishment.  He  doesnt 
acknowledge  the  very  active  efforts  to  reduce 
the  administrative  work  loads  Involved  in 
mobilization  and  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  done  prior  to  call-up.  Nor  is  It  clear, 
as  It  should  be.  In  his  pemarks  that  deploy- 
ment schedules  take  Into  account  that  our 
equipment  pipeline  and  transjiortation  sys- 
tem limitations  make  It  evident  that  all  imlts 
cannot  be  digested  at  once.  In  the  order  of 
priority.  Reserve  Component  units  are 
worked  Into  the  schedule  at  realistic  inter- 
vals which  take  Into  account  these  problems. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  readinen 
and  deployment  goals  are  being  shortened  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and  should  soon 
be  substantially  better  than  his  estimate 
Indicates.  Certainly  the  active  Army  views 
this  as  a  manageable  pr«blem. 

This  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
place  for  Binkin  to  describe  and  assess  tbe 
really  massive  effort  which  the  Army  has 
put  In  motion  to  assiBt  with  these  y«7 
problems.  In  a  major  reorganization  ef- 
fected by  the  Army  early  last  year,  training 
and  readiness  support  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents was  made  the  sole  responslblUty 
of  the  commanders  of  each  of  the  three 
CONUS  Armies  which  operate  directly  un- 
der the  Army's  new  Forces  Command.  Un- 
der the  CONUS  Armies  are  nine  Readiness 
Regions,  each  organized  Into  subordinate 
groups  and  teams  of  experts  who  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Reservists  to  im- 
prove their  readiness.  These  active  Army 
people  are  doers  and  specialists  In  hands- 
on  training,  not  staff  supervisors.  Since  their 
mission  is  aimed  exclusively  at  Improving 
Reserve  Component  training  and  readiness, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Binkin  chose  to  Igncm 
this  effort.  It  shotild  do  much  to  change 
bis  views  on  this  basic  problem. 

Binkin  states  that  at  the  beginning  of 
FY  73,  about  60%  of  the  Reserve  maneuver 
units  were  without  weekend  training  areas. 
This  Is  Incorrect.  Only  18%  are  without  nec- 
essary areas  today.  There  la  an  on-going 
program  to  which  he  refers  for  armories  and 
training  areas  that  will  improve  this  even 
more. 

Again  discussing  readiness,  he  says  that 
"Army  National  Ouard  units  are  designed  to 
attain  readiness  at  the  company  level"  and 
"the  post-moblllaatlon  training  would  delay 
division-sized  deployments  for  perhaps  four 
months."  The  company  level  training  is  a 
minimum.  There  is  considerable  training 
above  that  level  that  haa  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  In  the  January  1974  issue  of  Sol- 
diers magazine,  there  Is  a  good  description 
of  the  seven  maneuver  training  commands 
which  have  been  established  from  Army  Re- 
serve Training  Division  Brigades  to  write 
and  organize  field  exeroises  for  the  active 
Army  as  well  as  the  Reserve  Components  and 
to  conduct  tests  from  battalion  to  corps 
level. 

But  It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that 
large  units  will  ever  get  to  the  point  where 
post-mobUlzatlon  training  is  not  required. 
The  goal  is  to  reduce  the  time.  If  the  Re- 
serve could  be  left  alone  for  a  while  and  the 
active  Army's  current  support  effort  be  given 
a  chance  to  work,  these  goals  can  be  met. 

£Us  chapter  four  suggests  that  smister 
political  forces  are  constantly  plotting  to 
maintain  over-large  Reeerve  forces  to  tHe 
detriment    of   our    country's   welfare. 
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There  are  political  forces  exercised  in  all 
segments  of  our  society  and  many  far  more 
e3ectlvely  than  those  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
serve Components.  This  will  be  borne  out, 
if  proof  Is  needed,  by  data  which  those  two 
•prosperous,  united,  articulate  and  highly 
active'*  Reserve  Component  lobby  organiza- 
tions would  be  willing  to  supply. 

In  the  latter  half  of  his  paper,  Binkin 
gives  us  his  rationale  which  he  believes  could 
result  In  substantial  cuts  in  the  size  and 
costs  of  our  Reserve  forces.  He  first  addresses 
what  he  describes  as  "relatively  small,  ob- 
scure support  units  and  activities."  His  first 
target  Is  the  53  clvU  afTalrs  units  which  he 
says  have  about  7,000  plus  men.  There  may 
very  well  be  too  many  of  these  units.  But 
for  an  Army  that  has  spent  25  years  helping 
govern  one  of  the  world's  major  cities  in 
Berlin  and  governed  our  second  largest  trad- 
ing partner  for  a  number  of  years  before 
drafting  her  constitution,  the  civil  affairs 
function  needs  a  nucleus  of  units  which  are 
able  to  perform  their  specialty  when  we  need 
them.  So,  while  there  may  be  more  units 
than  we  need,  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  wipe 
them  out  as  Binkin  suggests. 

Binkin  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  medics, 
lawyers,  construction  workers  and  admin- 
istrative people  whose  civilian  skills  are  re- 
quired need  not  be  in  units.  One  could  apply 
the  same  logic  to  licensed  pilots.  In  the  first 
place,  the  President  has  no  authority  to  call 
individuals  to  duty  without  Congressional 
action,  so  we  would  have  to  have  complete 
mobilization  before  these  people  could  be 
called  up  as  individuals.  But,  even  beyond 
this,  to  suggest  that  an  amalgam  of  civilians, 
however  talented,  could  be  welded  quickly 
into  a  functioning  military  unit  flies  In  the 
face  of  all  our  past  experience. 

A  minor  point,  Binkin  raises  the  question 
as  to  why  we  still  need  4,600  Army  Guards- 
men In  Nike/Hercules  units.  The  answer  is 
we  don't,  and  the  slots  assigned  to  these 
organizations  have  already  been  eliminated — 
another  example  of  the  continual  up-dating 
of  our  Reserve  organization. 

Binkin  also  questions  the  need  for  the  21 
separate  brigades.  Including  the  special  mis- 
sion brigades.  The  answer  is  that  all  of  these 
are  specifically  targeted  for  early  deployment 
in  our  total  force  mobilization  plan. 

He  assumes  that  of  the  roughly  300,000  peo- 
ple in  the  non-dlvlslonal  units  he's  been  dis- 
cussing, 200,000  are  of  marginal  use  and  could 
be  eliminated.  This  suggestion  reveals  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  funcUoning  of  land 
forces  and  the  diverse  elements  whose  team- 
work is  required  for  success  In  combat. 

Binkin  next  makes  a  pitch  for  another  try 
at  some  sort  of  a  merger  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  He  takes  cognizance  of  past  attempts 
la  this  direction  and  is  fairly  pragmatic  in  his 
assessments  of  the  meager  chances  for  a  suc- 
cess of  another  effort.  He  offers  a  variation 
with  his  suggestion  that  the  Army  Guard 
and  Reserve  be  combined  Into  the  Guard 
while  the  air  components  of  each  be  cam- 
bined.  Although  he  rightly  says  that  the 
elimination  of  headquarters  saves  very  little, 
be  nevertheless  arbitrarily  assigns  atmual 
savings  of  $3a-$50  million  to  his  merger  plan 
oa  the  assumption  that  combined  base  oper- 
ations, training  and  recruiting  would  provide 
such  savings.  This  is  pure  cry.sUl  ball. 

As  a  fvu-ther  means  of  saving  moiiey,  Bliikln 
cest  suggests  that  four  Reserve  Component 
divisions  and  their  supporting  elements  could 
be  reduced  to  cadre  status,  since  there  would 
be  time  after  mobilization  to  as.-;lgn  tl>e  addi- 
tional personnel  required,  issue  equipment, 
etc.  As  we  have  pomted  out,  there  is  a  place 
!a  our  Total  Force  Plan  for  these  divisions, 
arid  it  calls  for  them  to  be  ready  far  sooner 
^-^•an  they  could  be  under  any  cadre  system, 
la-belng  units  can  obvioiusly  be  whipped  Into 
^  P  shape  far  faster  than  those  requiring  so 
niuch  filling  and  trahilng  after  mobilization. 
Laits  that  can  be  deployed  in  the  first  flO 
fii.vs  after  mobUizatlon  are  more  Taluable 
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than  those  that  come  along  later.  Finally, 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  any  exposure  to  a 
cadre  op>eratlon  is  aware  of  its  severe  limita- 
tions. Cadre  units  cannot  adequately  main- 
tain the  tmit's  equipment.  They  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  effective  training  over  any  extend- 
ed period  of  time.  They  do  not  provide  the 
basis  for  either  leadership  or  team  trammg, 
both  of  which  are  essential,  particularly  for 
units  of  the  combat  arms.  There  Is  no  team- 
work, esprit  or  the  other  essentials  to  a  suc- 
cessful military  unit.  In  short,  It's  a  bad  Idea. 

He  goes  oil  to  make  a  gratuitous  comment 
tliat  deserves  refutation.  He  says:  "Motivated 
In  part  by  the  past  performance  of  Reserve 
units,  and  possibly  by  the  conviction  that 
current  active  forces  will  need  but  limited 
as.si3tance  to  meet  the  range  of  likely  con- 
tingencies, many  defense  planners  appear  to 
be  counting  on  no  more  than  four — and  per- 
haps as  few  as  two — National  Guard  divisions 
in  the  first  six  months  following  mobiliza- 
tion." He  doesn't  Identify  the  planners,  but 
that  statement  contradicts  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Armys  Chief  of  Staff.  On  the 
record,  this  statement  Is  completely  opposite 
from  the  DOD  positions. 

He  moves  on  next  to  stiggest  the  possible 
replacement  of  some  active  Army  units  with 
Reserve  Component  units  In  what  he  terms 
"hybrid"  divisions.  Basically,  what  he  Is  sug- 
gesting la  that  possibly  a  battalion  of  each 
brigade,  and  a  battery  of  each  of  the  artil- 
lery support  units  could  be  a  Reserve  Com- 
ponent unit.  The  same  would  apply  to  the 
division  base  units.  He  would  only  do  this  la 
CONUS  land  divisions  "not  likely"  to  be 
needed  Immediately  In  an  emergency. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  our  active  di- 
visions will  be  employed  loithout  mobiliza- 
tion. Obviously  the  "hybrid"  divisions  would 
be  at  only  ^'^  of  their  strength  If  this  took 
place. 

There  would  always  be  a  disparity  In  read- 
iness between  active  and  Reserve  units  which, 
in  a  "hybrid"  situation,  would  slow  the  com- 
bat deployment  of  the  total  unit. 

In  aU  of  his  suggestions,  the  basic  thought 
keeps  coming  through  that  vre  will  face  only 
one  contingency  at  a  time  (If,  In  fact,  we 
face  any  at  all)  or,  if  we  do  get  committed,  it 
will  be  all  over  In  less  than  90  days.  Fortu- 
nately, our  defense  planners  have  a  more 
prudent  view. 

The  concept  of  leaving  Reserve  Component 
tmlts  satellited  on  active  units  for  training 
does  have  merit.  The  Army  has  been  experi- 
menting with  that  Idea  for  the  last  two 
years  at  Port  Hood  in  its  so-called  "Round 
Out "  concept.  Emerging  from  this  experience 
Is  an  "affiliation"  program  tK>w  being  worked 
up  which  would  provide  for  separate  bat- 
talions aud  brigades  to  be  attached  to  active 
Army  units  for  training,  supervision,  et  al. 
It  is  even  contemplated  that  they  would  flght 
with  these  units  as  an  augmentation. 

His  final  suggestion  for  cutting  costs  Is  in 
chapter  seven,  dealing  wtlh  what  he  calls 
"Compensation  Efficiencies." 

First,  he  makes  a  pitch  for  not  making 
available  recruiting  bonuses  for  the  Reserve 
Components.  As  Is  the  case  elsewhere,  not  all 
his  farts  are  straight. 

He  takes  the  Reserve  Components  to  task 
when  he  says,  "If  greater  reliance  were  placed 
on  attracting  people  with  previous  service, 
possible  shortages  could  be  alleviated. '  The 
problem  la  exactly  the  opposite.  The  Reserve 
Components  have  not  been  meetuig  their 
quotas  of  non-prior  seriice  personnel.  They 
have  already  been  relyUig  too  heavily  on 
prior-service  people  and  with  that  source 
clryiug  up  wlieu  tlie  remaining  draftees  leave 
the  Army  this  fall,  they  will  have  to  rely  on 
getting  non-prior  service  people.  This  was 
pointed  up  agam  in  an  article  in  the  January 
1974  Soldiers  magazine:  "Latest  figures  reveal 
the  Ouard  Is  at  95%  strength,  the  Reserves 
at  90"/o  strength.  But  the  figures  are  deceiv- 
ing.  Both   the   Guard   and   the   Reserve   are 
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hitting  lo»-s  when  It  comes  to  getting  non- 
prior  service  people.  The  Guard,  for  example. 
Is  getting  1,700  monthly  against  a  4,000  re- 
quirement. The  Reserve  Is  not  faring  much 
better." 

Actually,  as  the  foregoing  quote  also  points 
up,  recruiting  for  the  Reserve  Components 
has  Improved  considerably,  and,  were  the 
recruiting  aids  requested  made  avaUable  by 
the  Congress,  many  working  on  the  problem 
believe  the  Reserve  Components  could  main- 
tain their  strength  goals. 

Binkin  wo-'old  reduce  the  recruiting  prob- 
lem further  by  the  massive  cuts  in  author- 
ized strength  he  has  suggested. 

The  author's  final  point  is  his  concern  that 
the  Reserve  Component  retirees  may  be  over- 
compensated.  He  advocates  that  Reserve  re- 
tirees be  paid  their  retirement  based  on  the 
pay  scales  in  force  on  the  date  of  their  retire- 
ment rather  than  those  prevailing  at  their 
age  60,  when  they  actually  begin  to  draw  the 
pay.  This  suggestion  will  undoubtedly  be 
considered  with  other  facets  of  the  retire- 
ment program  now  being  examined. 

In  any  consideration  of  retirement.  It  \a 
useful  to  have  a  feel  for  the  numbers  under 
discussion.  He  did  not  Include  them.  In 
response  to  query,  we  were  advised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  that,  as  of  3  Novem- 
ber 1973,  the  following  were  considered 
careerists  and  apt  to  go  on  to  retirement: 
Army  National  Guard 

Percent 

Officer    _ - 69.8 

Enlisted    ai.7 

Army  Reserve 

Percent 

Officer   64.8 

Enlisted    16.5 

In  one  of  his  last  chapters,  Binkin  presents 
the  case  tor  the  short  war  which  would,  of 
course,  make  all  mobilization  plans  obsolete. 
In  his  scenario,  he  gives  no  weight  at  all  to 
what  an  adequate  in-being  total  force  defense 
establishment  can  do  to  prevent  even  a  short 
war  from  starting. 

Frankly,  this  study  Is  a  disappointment. 
It  is  shallow,  negative  and  counterproduc- 
tive. Criticism  is  undoubtedly  warranted  in 
many  areas  of  our  Reserves  program.  Hope- 
fully, the  on-going  DOD  study  will  Identify 
those  areas,  so  that  our  full  effort  can  turn 
again  to  improving  tbe  strength  readiness 
and  training  of  our  Reserve  Components. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday, Pebi-uary  16,  marked  the  56tii 
anniversar>'  of  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

The  histoi-y  of  this  nation  of  independ- 
ent spirit  dates  back  as  Tar  as  AD.  1215, 
when  the  first  independent  kingdom  of 
Lithuania  was  established. 

This  desire  for  independence  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  continual  struggles 
of  this  pi-oud  people.  Participation  in  the 
undeig round  movement  for  independ- 
ence cost  more  than  20.000  Lithuanians 
their  lives  in  the  years  from  1944  to  1953. 

This  is  especially  meaningful  when  we 
consider  that  Lithuanian  is  the  oldest 
living  language  in  Europe  and  the  entire 
Lithuanian  culture  has  survived  despite 
the  efforts  of  oppressors.  What  is  doubly 
ironic  is  that  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
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few  places  In  Europe  where  education 
and  religious  tolerance  were  practiced 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  proud  and  distingiushed  lieiitaee 
of  all  Lithuanians. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


T.^XPAYERS  BANKROLLING  ELEC- 
TIONS A  BAD  IDEA 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDABO 

rN  TffE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Febriiary  21,  1974 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  article  from  Battle  Line  as  one 
of  the  finest  statements  on  the  subject  of 
campaign  flnanring  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  KncHUK.  of  California,  pro- 
Tide*  valuable  insight  into  the  disastrous 
ramifications  any  legislation  to  publicly 
finance  campaigns  would  have.  The  arti- 
cle follows ; 

TAXPAYEK3    BANKHOLLINC    ElICTIONS    A    BAD 

Idea 
(By  Representative  Ketchum) 
(Because  ipglslaUon  to  finance  elecuons 
with  taxpayer's  aioney  will  undoubtedly  be 
Introduced  again  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
following  facts  put  out  by  Republican  Eep- 
resaatatlve  William  Ketchum  of  California 
are  of  particular  Interest.) 

In  my  optnlon,  fetteral  financing  of  elec- 
tions wUl  not  gaarairtee  honesty  and  purity 
In  i)olltlc8.  What  tt  wfll  <Jo  ta:  <l)  greatly  as- 
sist the  re-eJectlon  of  Incmnbente,  (2)  lead 
to  marked  decrease  to  voter  participation  and 
responslbmty,  (3)  transfer  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  over  our  political  process 
from  private  citlzenfi  to  government  officials, 
and  (4)  upset,  perhaps  drastically,  the  deli- 
cate balance  worked  out  over  360  years  of 
American  political  history  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  individual,  between  polltl- 
ciana  and  voters,  between  political  parUes 
and  members  of  those  parties,  government 
and  the  states. 

The  following  are  serious  difficulties  in- 
herent in  all  of  the  financing  proposals. 

1.  Centralization  oj  Power.  If  election  cam- 
paigns are  flnaooed  wholly  or  even  In  large 
part  from  Washington,  Uiis  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  potential  power  of  the  federal 
govenuBcnt. 

2.  Poicer  Over  Minority  Parties.  Since  the 
amount  of  money  and  the  rules  for  appor- 
tionment of  funds  wfll  Inevitably  be  aet  by 
the  maXirtty  party  in  Coogrew  tbis  wiu  give 
the  majority  party  considerable  power  over 
the  funding  of  other  parties. 

8.  DixouTo^emeut  of  Third  ParUea.  Most 
of  these  proposals  would  tie  the  amount  of 
money  granted  to  each  party  to  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  that  party 
received  in  tlie  last  election.  This  would  ob- 
viously give  the  party  which  had  a  major- 
ity at  the  last  election  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  the  second  party  and  even 
more  of  an  advantage  over  a  third  party,  es- 
peclaUy  a  new  third  party  which  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  last  election.  This  would 
grsvely  distort  the  deaaooattc  pixxKss  ...  to 
say  the  least. 

4.  Diaoourmgement  of  Challetitiert  and  Pro- 
tecticm  of  Incumbeuti.  SLaoe  1954,  only  10% 
of  all  liemben  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  run  for  re-election  have 
been  defeated.  Ttiere  Is  no  doubt  that  an  tn- 
cunrtjeirt  Oongressman  (or  PresldeBt;  since 
1918  cnij  one  Preeitfent  running  foe  re-elec- 
tion has  beeo  defeated,  Herbert  Hoover)  has 


a  great  advantage  under  the  pre.";ent  system. 
As  an  Incumbent,  he  has  ready  access  to  the 
media,  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  to 
publtciae  his  work,  tHe  benefits  of  seniority, 
etc.  In  order  to  compensate  for  these  natural 
advantages  tuid  to  haw  a  chance  of  defeating 
an  incumbent,  a  challenger  has  to  start  cam- 
paigning early  and  has  to  spend  at  least  as 
much  in  adverUsing  (usually  more)  to  catch 
up  with  a  well-known  oflioe-holder.  A  system 
which  apportions  funds  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  garnered  in  the  last  elec- 
tion amounts  to  an  Incumbenf.s  Rc-Electlon 

A -v. 

5.  Infringement  of  Freedom  of  Speech.  An 
Act  which  denies  a  rrtvate  citli^en  the  right 
to  use  Bome  of  his  money  to  propag'itc  his  po- 
litical views  Is  simply  an  infringement  of  his 
freedom  of  speech.  It  would  also  be  impcs- 
slble  to  enforce  in  practice.  There  Is  no  Con- 
stitutional way  In  which  the  AMA,  for  In- 
.stance,  can  be  prohibited  from  advertising 
its  views  opposing  socialized  medicine  and 
thereby  indirectly  nlding  Candidate  A  who 
also  opposes  socialized  medicine  and  hurting 
Candidate  B  u-ho  wants  to  fly  a  Red  flag  in 
front  of  every  home.  Nor  can  COPE  be  pre- 
vented from  campaigning  against  what  thev 
view  as  the  hated  Rlght-to-Work  Law  and 
thereby  aiding  some  candidates  ar.d  taking 
votes  nwny  from  others. 

6.  Difne^iltp  of  Diitinrruishing  Between 
Cash  and  Non-Ca.'ih  Contributions .  If  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  WoJuBlc  Works,  Inc.  favor 
Candidate  A  and  give  him  a  total  of  $10,000  in 
contributions,  that  v.ovM  be  recorded  under 
present  law  and  forbidden  under  many  of 
the  new  propc-als.  However,  if  the  Labor 
Political  Education  Committee  of  Wojunk 
Works,  Inc.  rounds  \\p  1,000  of  their  mem- 
bers who  work  20  hours  a  week  manning 
telephones  and  dii'tributiiig  leaflets  on  Can- 
didate B"s  behalf,  that  is  not  counted  as  a 
"contribution"  under  present  law  and  would 
presumably  not  be  forbidden  In  an  era  of 
federal  financing.  As  we  saw  In  Point  5,  to 
date  would  be  uncorretitutlonal. 

7.  Discouragement  of  Popular  Interest  and 
Participation.  Americans  have  traditionally 
been  great  "joiners"  and  have  promoted 
many  enterprises  (schools,  museiuns,  chari- 
ties, opera  houses,  sports,  etc  )  by  "commu- 
nity action."  It  would  be  against  our  tradi- 
tions to  deny  An>erlcana  tlie  right  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is  and  participate 
in  electk>n  campaJgna.  Making  campaign 
funds  dependent  on  a  subsidy  from  the  fed- 
eral government  would  tend  to  discourage 
popular  Interest  and  participation  In  cam- 
paigns and  in  governmeot. 

6.  Overrupply  of  Minor  Candidates.  As  with 
aB  otber  attempts  by  government  to  control 
tl»e  economy,  the  market  for  political  candi- 
dates is  bound  to  be  distorted.  Depending 
upon  tiie  wording  of  specific  propoeaU.  some 
current  bUls  woud  grant  federal  money  to 
anyone  who  can  get  his  name  on  the  ballot. 
This  would  unduly  encourage  frivolous  can- 
didates who  will  not  have  to  prove  their 
ability  to  raise  at  least  some  funds  in  order 
to  wage  a  campaign. 

9.  U»o  Voter  Turnout.  If  campaigns  are 
financed  by  the  government  there  will  be 
a  tendency  among  many  voters  to  "Let 
George  Do  It."  If  tliey  believe  they  are  not 
needed  and  not  Involved  many  wiU  stay 
hotne  on  election  day.  A  plethora  of  ama- 
teurish minor  cacdidatas  will  also  provide  a 
boring  or  even  frivolous  campaign  and  there- 
by alienate  many  voters.  These  trends  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ctaances 
for  victory  of  the  incumbent.  The  end  re- 
sult ot  this  will  be  to  make  incumbents  less 
responsive  to  the  people. 

10.  Weaketunif  of  Parts  ResjxmsibUity.  If 
parties  no  longer  have  the  reqjonsibllity  of 
raising  funds  (and  persuading  a  substantial 
number  of  people  tliat  they  merit  financial 
support)  cur  traditional  poUtlcal  psrty  sys- 
tem wlU  inevitably  be  weakened.  If  pcditl- 
ciana  receive  ti»eir  campaign  maaey  dlwctly 
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from  the  federal  government  they  will  hp 
less  responsive  to  their  colleagues  and  the 
elected  officials  of  their  partv.  Party  respon 
sibUity  (allowing  for  independence,  of  course' 
on  matters  of  conscience)  is  an  important 
element  in  insuring  political  and  national 
stability. 

11.  Problem  of  Funding  Lcaal  Candidates 
Most  of  the  current  proposals  provide  govern- 
ment finance  for  federal  candidates.  However 
If  most  people  have  the  Impression  that  the 
government  is  now  financing  elections  i» 
•will  be  more  difficult  to  raise  money  to  funo 
Ircnl  campaigns. 

12  Ironically,  More  Money  Would  Be  Spent 
on  Federal  Elections.  Many  cf  the  proposers 
of  these  campaign  reforms  believe  that  too 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  electioneer- 
ing. Yet,  as  a  ger.err.l  rule,  v.henever  the  fed- 
eral government  becir.s  to  spend  money  (for 
medical  care  for  the  a^ct!,  for  a  new  weapon. 
etc.)  the  costs  almost  always  are  far  higher 
than  the  original  estimates.  The  supply  of 
federal  money  will  encourage  candidates  to 
oi.tain  and  to  spend  as  niuch  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  At  the  present  time  only  about  50 
House  races  are  hotly  contested;  If  candi- 
dates are  able  to  obtain  "free"  federal  mone" 
for  the  asking,  however,  they  will  be  tempted 
to  ti.:,e  it  whether  they  really  need  it  or  not. 

13.  The  Increasing  Cost  to  the  Taxpayers. 
All  of  Uie  disadvantages  mentioned  above 
will  come  about  at  the  expense  of  tlie  tax- 
payer. His  money  will  be  used,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  to  support  candidates  that  do 
not  even  interest  him  or  even  those  to  which 
he  may  t>e  strongly  opposed.  The  Uxpayer 
will  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of 
increasing  numtiers  of  minor  candidates  who 
might  not  have  been  able  to  raise  any  signif- 
icant amoimt  of  funds  in  the  "open  market " 

14.  Federal  Financing  WiU  Not  {In  Itself] 
Prevent  Corruption.  Unloas  one  of  theae  bills 
Includes  a  section  to  repeal  Original  6in 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
federal  financing  wUl  be  Just  as  subject  to 
possible  corruption  as  private  financing  is 
now.  Illegal,  "under-the-table"  gifts  of  cash 
or  of  manpower  (especially  from  Union 
groups)  WiU  BtiU  be  possible.  As  many  have 
said,  guns  do  not  kUl  people,  people  kUl 
people.  Any  syBtem  is  open  to  misuse.  It  is 
not  clear  how  federal  financing  will  i»fir.» 
honest  elections  more  Ukely;  tt  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  WiU  introduce  a  host  of  new 
dangers  and  difficulties. 


MORDECAI  LEVI,  SR.— INVENTORr- 
A  MAN  WHOSE  WORK  SHADOWED 
TODAY'S  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

OP   WEST    VlHCrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  we  marked  the  Second  Annual  Na- 
tional Inventons  Day.  As  a  means  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  Americans  whose 
creative  skill  and  originality  of  thought 
have  brought  about  the  issuance  of  some 
four  million  patents  by  the  U.S.  Patent 
Ofifce. 

Almost  all  of  our  national  programs 
during  the  past  150  years  is  traceable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  work  of  these 
Innovators.  Today  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  traiisporta- 
tion,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  you  the  stoiy  of  a  man  who 
Uved  in  my  home  community  and  who, 
before  the  turn  of  this  oentury,  scored  a 
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breakthrough  in  transportation  and 
pointed  the  way  toward  our  road  and 
street  system  of  today. 

I  refer  to  Mordecal  Levi,  Sr.  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who  in  1870  laid  the 
first  brick  street  pavement  in  that  com- 
munity and  later  improved  the  process 
and  secured  a  patent  dated  April  23, 
1889.  The  first  experimental  brick  pav- 
ing laid  in  Charleston  in  1870  was  also 
the  first  such  paving  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  first  3  decades  of  our  na- 
tional independeiice,  vehicle  travel  was 
rough  and  unreliable.  In  Charleston  the 
situation  became  so  serious  that  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  requiring  citizens  to 
work  on  the  public  roads  and  streets.  The 
ordinance  was  passed  by  citizen  author- 
ities in  1818,  and  provided  that: 

All  male  persons  within  the  Tovra  of  Char- 
leston, of  the  age  of  16  or  more  shall  work 
upon  the  streets,  highways  or  landing  of  the 
town.  For  every  person  directed  by  this  or- 
dinance to  work  upon  the  streets,  highway  or 
landing,  who  when  required  by  the  supervi- 
sion shall  without  legal  cause  or  disability, 
fail  to  attend  with  such  proper  tools  as  the 
supervisor  may  direct,  or  shall  refuse  to  work 
when  there,  or  find  some  other  person  equally 
able  to  work  in  his  room,  the  sum  of  $1.50  for 
every  day's  offense,  shall  be  paid  by  himself, 
if  he  be  a  free  man  of  full  age;  if  an  Infant, 
then  by  his  parent,  guardian  or  master;  and 
if  a  slave  then  by  his  master  or  owner. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Robert  Barr 
Cassady  of  Charleston,  granddaughter  of 
Mordecal  Levi,  Sr.,  for  the  follotving 
summary  of  events  bearing  on  this  im- 
portant patent: 

Invention  op  Mordecai  Levi,  Sr. 

The  first  brick  street  pavement  vras  in- 
vented by  Mordecai  Levi  Sr.  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  and  laid  on  Summers  Street  in  1870. 
The  original  patent  Is  in  the  poeaeasion  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Cassady  (grand-daughter)  of 
Charleston.  Mr.  Levi's  Invention  of  the  meth- 
od of  paving  streets  with  brick  resulted  in 
streets  in  Charleston  and  in  some  other  cities 
of  the  U.S.  being  paved  by  this  method.  The 
Charleston  streets  so  paved  lasted  for  many 
years. 

The  first  block  of  brick  street  pavement 
ever  to  be  laid  in  the  XSS.  was  laid  on  Sum- 
mers Street  in  Charleston,  with  Mr.  Levi  su- 
pervising the  work  and  Mr.  Oates  superin- 
tending. Dr.  John  Hale  went  to  the  city 
coimcU  and  asked  permission  to  have  the 
experimental  block  of  paving  laid  at  his  own 
expense.  The  work  then  proceeded.  This  was 
1870.  In  1873  the  street  paving  was  extended 
over  the  entire  block  from  Virginia  to  Kana- 
wha Street.  A  company  was  later  formed  by 
Gates,  Hale  and  Levi  to  obtain  a  patent  for 
Levi's  invention,  after  Mr.  Levi  had  improved 
on  his  invention.  The  patent  is  dated  April 
23,  1889. 

On  January  16,  1914  The  Kanawha  Citizen 
In  writing  Mr.  M  Levi  Sr's  obituary  said: 
"Mr.  Levi  was  the  patentee  of  the  brick  pave- 
ment now  being  laid  in  so  many  cities,  he 
having  tested  the  durability  of  the  pave- 
ment by  laying  one  street  In  Charleston  .  .  . 
that  block  between  Virginia  Street  and  Ka- 
nawha Street,  on  Summers." 

On  August  13,  1939,  under  the  heading, 
"First  Brick  Pavement  Laid  in  City,"  The 
Charleston  DaUy  Mail  printed  an  article  by 
Geo.  W.  Summers  (a  native  Charleston  Ian) 
m  which  he  stated:  "Mr.  M.  Levi  Invented 
brick  street  paving  and  superintended  the 
laying  m  Summers  Street,  It  being)  the  first 
block  of  such  paving  in  history.  He  also  as- 
sisted In  buUdlng  the  first  State  Capitol  in 
Charleston,  and  The  Hale  House,  the  latter 
in  Its  time  the  largest  and  finest  hotel  In  the 
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state.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  The 
Charleston  Water  Works."  Mr.  Summers  then 
goes  on  to  recount:  "The  first  attempt  to 
build  hard-surfaced  streets  In  Charleston 
.  .  .  was  when  the  block  of  Summers  Street 
between  Kanawha  and  Virginia  was  paved 
with  brick  in  the  fall  of  1873."  (This  was 
after  the  experimental  section  was  laid  on 
Summer  Street  in  front  of  Oates  Store  in 
1870.)  Mr.  Summers'  narrative  continues  by 
saying:  "And  it  was  the  first  brick  street 
paving  laid  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Un- 
der the  sub-heading  titled.  "Invented  Meth- 
od," the  article  states:  "The  system  of  pav- 
ing was  devised  by  Mordecal  Levi,  close  busi- 
ness associate  of  Dr.  John  P.  Hale  who  .  .  . 
financed  the  experiment.  Dr.  Hale  obtained 
permission  from  the  city  council  to  lay  this 
block  of  brick  paving  as  an  experiment,  the 
city  to  pay  him  for  It  when  it  could.  The 
block  of  paving  was  laid  on  Levi's  plans,  with 
Levi  directing  the  work  and  Hale  bearing  the 
expense."  Mr.  Summers  then  describes  the 
method  of  paving  which  Mr.  Levi  invented, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that,  "The  street  paving 
was  by  no  means  the  only  work  of  public 
Improvement  in  which  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Levi 
were  associated.  .  .  .  Charleston's  first  Cap- 
itol, and  also  The  Hale  House,  were  buUt  of 
the  same  partnership  .  .  .  with  Mr.  Levi  as 
contractor.  Mr.  Levi  built  The  Hale  House  in 
91  days,  after  contractors  from  the  East  had 
said  It  would  take  them  six  months  .  .  .  and 
thLs  saved  the  Capital  for  Charleston."  (This 
was  of  course  v.-hen  the  capital  was  being 
moved  from  Wheeling,  and  the  legis- 
lators were  demanding  better  hotel  ac- 
commodations than  were  then  available  In 
Charleston.) 

The  Summers  article  further  reports: 
"Mr.  Levi  superintended  the  construction 
for  Dr.  Hale  and  made  both  buildings  pos- 
sible. To  Levi  as  builder  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Hale,  who  financed  these  structures,  Charles- 
ton owes  much  today."  .  .  .  "Mr.  Levi  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  The 
Charleston  Water  Works  System.  He  built 
the  mechanical  part  and  Installed  the  Levi 
High  Pressure  Filter,  a  great  Improvement 
on  earlier  methods  of  filtration  for  the  city 
water  supply.  .  .  .  Mr.  Levi  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Hale  In  brick  making."  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Summers'  account  in 
The  Charleston  Daily  Mall,  The  Charleston 
Gazette  published  an  article  entitled,  "Story 
of  the  Streets,  Out  of  the  Mud,"  by  Wm.  H. 
Maglnnls  (October  4,  1953).  This  article  also 
reviewed  the  old  history  of  the  streets  of 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  and  showed  the  draw- 
ing (from  the  patent  grant)  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  brick  pavement  which  Mr.  M. 
Levi  (Sr.)  Invented  and  patented.  The  arti- 
cle states  that  the  pavement  was  the  "In- 
vention of  Mordecal  Levi,  who  was  backed 
financially  by  Dr.  John  P.  Hale." 

Mr.  Maglnnls  goes  on  to  say:  "A  repro- 
duction of  that  paving  was  among  61  items 
of  historic  Interest  exhibited  by  The  Na- 
tional Research  CouncU  at  The  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago,  HI..  In  1933, 
after  the  Research  Council  had  decided  that 
the  first  brick  street  pavement  had  been 
Invented  by  Mr.  Levi,  who  laid  It  on  Sum- 
mers Street.  Charleston,  W.Va.  Mr.  Maglnnls 
reports:  "The  method  of  laying  the  pave- 
ment was  invented  by  Mr.  Levi.  .  .  .  Later  a 
company  was  formed  'by  Hale,  Oates  and 
Levi,  which  obtained  a  patent  for  Levi's 
Invention."  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook  supplied  some 
of  the  original  brick,  which  were  then  used 
in  the  model  of  the  first  brick  street  pave- 
ment when  the  reproduction  was  exhibited 
In  Chicago.  Mr.  Maglnnls  states  that  "copies 
of  records  pertaining  to  the  Invention  are 
in  the  collection  owned  by  Dr.  Roy  Bird 
Cook." 

Biographical  note:  Mr.  Mordecal  Levi  Sr. 
was  a  resident  of  Charleston  from  1870  when 
he  moved  his  family  from  Cannelton. 
Kanawha  Co.  Va..  where  he  waa  aupervlsor 
of  Tlie   Cannel   Coal   Company,  until   his 
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death  in  1914.  He  was  born  In  Brown  Co., 
Ohio  In  1835  and  when  he  was  a  small  child 
his  family  moved  to  Maysvllle.  Ky.  He  was 
educated  In  engineering  in  Maysvllle.  In 
1858  he  moved  to  Cannelton,  and  in  1859 
he  was  married  there  to  Nancy  Harriman 
Trimble,  grand-daughter  of  Aaron  Stockton 
who  was  a  descendent  of  Richard  Stockton, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1862  Mr.  Le-'l  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  serving  as  superint:  ndent  of 
the  construction  of  roads,  forts  and  bridges 
in  The  Confederate  Engineering  Corps,  Co. 
E.  Third  Regiment.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  Cannelton  and  restimed  his 
position  with  the  Cannel  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  M.  Le\'l  Sr.'s  six  children  lived  In 
Charleston  all  their  lives  with  the  exception 
of  John  Hale  Levi  who,  with  Mr.  Carl  Fisher, 
developed  Mlan^i  Beach,  Mr.  Fisher  as  the 
financial  backer.  Mr.  John  Levi  as  the  engi- 
neer. Other  sons  of  M.  Levi  Sr.'s  were  M. 
Levi  Jr..  Plus  Noyes  Rand  Levi,  and  William 
Trimble  Levi.  His  two  daughters  were  Alice 
Levi  Woodward  (Mrs.  D.  A.  Woodward)  and 
Rebecca  Trimble  Levi  Wilson  (Mrs.  L.  H. 
Wilson.)  Descendants  of  the  two  daughters 
still  live  in  Charleston.  Only  two  of  Mr.  Levi 
Sr.'s  sons  married  and  neither  one  had 
children. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF 
EVERYTHING 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  major  concerns  is  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  price  of  everything.  Price 
controls  go  off,  under  present  law,  very 
soon,  and  this  is  why  we  want  to  call 
everyone's  attention  to  this  point.  Prices 
have  gone  up  astronomically  in  every- 
thing— for  example,  milk  in  New  Jersey 
has  gone  from  $1.05  a  gallon  to  $1.85 
a  gallon. 

WTien  we  talk  about  the  production  of 
food,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  that  I  am  not  aiming  this  at 
the  grower  and  the  producer.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  are  not  getting  the  mon- 
ey and  are  not  sharing  in  the  increases. 
The  dairy  farmer  has  long  been  knocked 
out  of  business  in  New  Jersey.  His  price 
had  to  go  up  long  ago,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  his  price  and  the  retail  selling 
price. 

Eggs  are  twice  the  price  of  a  year  ago. 
New  Jersey,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  eggs,  is  now  producing  at  a 
minimal  pace.  They  have  been  priced  out 
of  the  market.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  in- 
flation but  a  lot  is  not.  A  lot  is  due  to 
manipulation,  in  my  judgment. 

We  are  now  experiencing  manipulation 
in  the  supply  of  gasoline.  The  price  of 
gasoline  has  increased  25  percent  in  the 
last  30  days.  A  state  of  pandemonium 
exists  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  and 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  we  can  only 
buy  $1  worth  of  gas  and  that  may  not 
get  you  to  the  next  gas  station  on  either 
road.  In  other  areas,  the  supply  is  im- 
limited. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  addressing  our- 
selves first  to  the  availability  of  these 
needed  commodities,  controls  of  some 
kind  must  be  kept  In  effect.  Those  on 
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fixed  Incomes  cannot  survive  these  ever- 
rtelng  costs.  A  celling  must  be  placed 
on  the  cost  per  barrel  of  domestically 
produced   petroleum. 

A  reasoruU^  writeup  along  the  line 
from  crude  to  refilled  products  must  be 
set.  The  wholesaler  as  well  as  the  retailer 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit,  and  this  will 
have  to  be  set  by  reasonable  controls  so 
that  the  consumer  can  be  protected.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  will  soon  see  the  day 
when  gas  could  be  as  high  as  $1  a  gal- 
lon. 

I  firmly  believe  in  fair  trade,  imre- 
stricted  so  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  may  apply- 
As  long  as  the  energy  crisis  continues, 
I  reluciantli'  advocate  controls.  Tlie  cost 
of  living  has  risen  faster  Uian  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  Tlie  farmers  of 
the  Nation  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  in  1974 
to  alleviate  the  unbearable  chore  of  the 
housewife. 

Unless  prices  are  stabilized  within  the 
next  30  days,  the  country  could  find 
itself  in  such  a  dilemma  that  emergency 
controls  on  the  price  of  foodstuffs  of  ail 
tjTies  would  have  to  be  put  into  effect. 

INFLATION THZ    FRESUXMT'S    BCDGET 

I  have  been  extremely  critical  of  the 
President's  last  three  budgets.  I  am  even 
more  critical  of  tliis  one.  Again,  the 
budget  is  out  of  balance  and  it  creates 
a  huge  deficit.  This,  in  itself,  is  inflation- 
ary and  will  cause  the  same  prices  that 
I  have  talked  about  to  increase  if  all 
otiier  ihiiisE  remain  equal. 

On  Um  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aeotatives,  I  have  listened  to  some  very 
Ixypoeilticai  remarks  wliich  is  always  the 
case  when  the  bodget  message  is  present- 
ed. The  Deaaocrats  complained  in  droves 
about  the  aze  of  the  budget  and  stressed 
ttte  necessity  to  cut  that  budget.  These 
are  the  same  people  who  said  the  same 
thing  last  yeai-  and  then  added  $5^2 
blUion  worth  of  increases  to  that  budget 
and  will  do  at  least  the  same  all  over 
again. 

As  one  good  Democrat  said  when  he 
introduced  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
last  year: 

No  matter  bow  nvieh  we  may  have  in  thia 
btMlget,  the  publtctty  seekers  to  my  left  are 
straining  at  the  reins  waiting  for  me  to  end 
my  speech  so  that  they  can  take  the  Floor 
and  add  at  least  another  bUUon  to  this  part 
of  the  Bndget. 

This  wm  happen  aQ  over  again  by  the 
same  people. 

The  President's  budget  for  HEW  ap- 
propriates more  than  it  did  last  year  and 
includes  more  programs  than  last  year. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  have  another 
"Hathaway  amendment";  only  this  time 
it  will  have  another  name,  because  Hath- 
away is  now  a  Senator.  That  amendment 
added  $&50  million  to  the  education  part 
of  the  budget,  and  if  w«  did  not  support 
all  of  it  we  were  against  education,  and 
the  media  crucified  us  lor  such  a  vote. 
So,  we  know  that  those  who  say  that  it  is 
too  high  win  add  at  least  another  bflUoai 
dollars  in  that  section  and  ako  in  the 
health  and  welfare  sections. 

The  rising  prices  that  I  refer  to  must 
be  proof  that  these  huge  expenditures 
caused  by  these  great  increases  are  a  ma- 
jor contributing  factor.  The  President 
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argues  that  inflation  by  Itself  almost 
amounts  to  the  entire  increase  In  the 
armed  section  of  the  budget  which  he 
admits  is  high.  It  is  high,  because  of 
lufiation. 

Now,  it  is  time  tliat  the  public  spoke 
out  against  an  ever-increasing  budget, 
because  if  we  are  against  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  against  the  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  almost  everything, 
then  we  have  to  be  opposed  to  the  over- 
experiditures  iii  the  budget. 


BIG  DALLAS  AIRPORT  HAS  BIG 
BUGS  TO  WORK  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Miseotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItFPRESENT.ATrVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  proposals  are  made  to  place 
the  St.  LouLs,  Mo.,  airport  at  Columbia, 
111.  The  following  article  concerning  the 
lucent  ctianee  in  Dallas  airports  should 
be  instructive.  It  illustrates  the  need  to 
avoid  spending  money  to  build  a  facility 
that  is  less  convenient,  more  expensive  to 
build,  and  costlier  to  use. 

The  article  follows : 
Bk  Dau.as  AapoRT  Ha6  Bic  Bugs  To  Work 
Out 
(By  Dudley  Lynch) 

MANCI-En    LUOGAGE.    HICH    PRICES    CRAW 
COMPIJlINTS 

Dallas,  Tex.— The  worlds  largest  airport, 
just  opened  near  here,  already  has  a  repu- 
tation to  live  down — its  highly  mechanized 
equipment  has  eaten  buggage  and  stalled  or 
misrouted  passengers. 

These  troubles— and  the  high  prices  of 
airport  services — have  received  chuckling 
attention  from  televLslon  personalities, 
spreading  the  embarrassliig  word  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  new  Dallas-Port  Worth  Regional  Air- 
port is  on  17,600  acres  of  Texas  prairie  17 
miles  northwest  of  Dallas.  It  opened  at  12;01 
a.m.  on  Sunday,  Jan.  13,  and  every  since,  it 
has  been  embroiled  in  controversy. 

The  reason  is  simjile,  says  a  baggage 
handler  for  Braniff  International,  one  of 
eight  airlines  using  the  $700-miniou  facUity. 
"The  airport  opened  at  12:01."  the  Braniff 
employee  says,  "and  at  12:03,  it  went  under." 

COMPUTER    MKBIOUTED    BAGS 

Both  Braniff  and  American  Airlines,  for 
example,  had  ordered  multl-millicn-dollar 
autoznaUc  baggage  handling  systems. 

But  vhen  airline  tldoet  clerks  began  push- 
ing buttons  and  aendtng  baggage  into  the 
systems,  they  could  oaly  stare  In  disbelief 
at  the  lesultE. 

"It  was  terrible,"  said  one  baggage  handler. 
"You  would  oode  the  bag  for  a  flight  destina- 
tion, and  tbe  oompiiter  would  route  the  bag 
to  the  baggage  claim  area.  It  took  golf  clut>s 
and  bent  them  double.  And  It  chewed  up 
bags  by  the  dozens." 

Two  of  those  chewe4-up  baps  belonged  to 
a  national  television  news  crew  who  filmed 
tbe  entire  event. 

By  the  till  rd  day.  with  2,000  pieces  of  lug- 
gage plied  in  a  nopeleos  ]umble,  Braniff 
tamed  the  autoniatic  system  off.  It  was 
■tni  closed  down  a  we#k  later.  "Por  modifi- 
cations,"  a  company   spokesman   explained. 

TECHNICIANS    ABOAJID 

The  otiier  major  automated  system  for  the 
airport  is  a  (34-mllUoa,  oomputer-controlled 
sAair  called  Airtrans.  It  was  designed  to 
curry  p«esesgera,  baggage,  mail,  and  trash 
between  the  foior  huge  terminals  and  outly- 
ing areas. 
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Two  days  before  tbe  airport  opened,  board 
piresident  Erik  Johnson,  a  former  Dallas 
mayor,  announced  that  Airtrans  was  not 
ready.  But  when  the  manufacturer,  LTV 
Aerospace  Corporation,  agreed  to  man  each  of 
the  rubber-wheeled  cars  with  one  of  its  tech- 
nicians, about  half  of  the  13-mile  system 
was  started  up. 

It  had  bugs,  too.  Passengers  repeatedly  got 
on  the  wrong  two-car  trains  because,  it  was 
said,  the  directionaj  signs  were  dimly  lit  aud 
high  above  the  floor.  The  auton^tlc  announc- 
ing system  in  each  car  often  called  out  the 
wrong  stations  requiring  unwBry  passengers 
to  circle  the  entire  airport  again  at  17  miles 
an  hour.  Sometimes,  cars  Just  stopped  with- 
out apparent  reason. 

EUPLOTXES    COMFIAINED 

At  times,  airport  employees  seemed  near 
mutiny.  Tliey  complained  that  they  had  been 
inadequately  trained  and  briefed. 

One  stewardess  crew  arrived  to  bcerd  their 
plane  and  then  realized  that  their  hostess 
department  had  not  given  them  the  code 
needed  to  unlock  the  gate.  When  they  got 
aboard,  they  discovered  that  there  were  no 
ijeverages  or  ice  aboard. 

The  prices  for  food,  beverages,  telephone 
calls,  and  airport  transportation  brought 
many  complaints  from  employees  and  pas- 
sengers alike.  A  hot  dog  oosts  79  cents,  a  soft 
drink  26  cents,  a  telephone  call  25  cents,  and 
a  ride  on  Airtrans  to  catch  a  flight  In  another 
terminal  25  cents.  There  is  even  a  25-cent 
charge  to  drive  Into  the  airport. 

A    S-CENT   TIP    poll    MACHINE 

But  the  biggest  Indignity  of  all  for  many 
piasseiigers  was  that  the  airport  change  ma- 
chines give  them  back  only  95  cents  for  a 
dollar  bUl. 

This  bit  of  free  enterprlEC  was  too  much  for 
Dallas  Mayor  Wes  Wise.  He  announced  that 
the  change  machines  had  made  only  $55  dur- 
ing the  first  three  days,  and  he  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  nickel  charge. 

The  word  got  around,  and  before  long, 
people  like  the  Tonight  Show's  Johnny  Car- 
son were  joking,  "Buddy,  you  ain't  been 
gouged  at  all  until  you'\'e  been  gouged  by  a 
Texan! " 

AIBPOIT    DEFENDED 

For  some  Dallas  spokesmen,  that  was  going 
too  far.  John  C.  Butler,  general  manager  of 
Radio  Station  KRLD,  took  to  the  air  to  de- 
nounce those  who  were  condemning  the  air- 
port. 

"Pm  sick  and  tired  of  it,"  Mr.  Butler 
stormed.  "Bo  tt  cost  a  nickel  to  change  a  dol- 
lar. It  also  costs  a  nickel  at  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Station." 

Cooler  heads  contend  that  the  airport  will 
get  a  much  better  press  once  the  bugs  are 
worked  out  and  the  employees  get  accli- 
mated. Said  one  pilot,  who  Is  unhappy  with 
prices  and  other  Inconveniences  himself. 
"Once  I  get  to  the  gate  where  my  airplane 
is  parked,  this  becomes  one  of  the  finest 
airports  In  the  entire  system." 

The  segment  that  opened  last  month  Is 
Just  the  first  of  three  giant  Installments,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  handle  the  North 
Texas  region's  airport  needs  well  into  the 
2l£t  century.  But  It  may  take  that  long  for 
the  opening-day  furor  to  die  down. 


THE  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF   NrW   .MKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTWrS 

ThurssLay,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
for  the  past  27  years,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
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has  cffliducted  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  program. 

This  yesw's  winning  essay  for  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  was  written  by  Paul  Kent 
Muri'ay  of  Albuquerque  based  on  the 
theme  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen" 
and  it  is  my  honor  to  submit  the  text  of 
that  essay  for  reprint  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Tlie  essay  follows: 

My  RESPONsiBiLiry  .as  a  Citizen 

Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  offered 
the  youth  of  America  a  chance  to  ex7>ress 
their  feelings  about  their  country  and  what 
citizenship  means  to  them. 

But  to  me  citizenship  is  much  more  than 
Just  a  word.  It  is  a  constant  and  great  re- 
sponsibility. Yes.  It  is  easy  to  be  disappointed 
and  discouraged.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  air  about  America  that  flUs  my  soul  with 
a  feeling  of  independence  and  purpose.  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  immigrant — "There  is  no 
one  here  to  lead  you  by  the  hand  btit  also 
no  one  to  order  you  about".  Once  you  land  in 
America  you  are  left  to  shape  your  own 
future.  To  test  yourself.  I  think  these  immi- 
grants are  the  real  soul  of  America — they 
believed  in  the  future  and  the  future  did  not 
disappoint  them.  Among  some  of  my  Ameri- 
can bom  friends  It  Is  not  fashionable  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  America.  There  are  drugs, 
poverty,  inflation,  the  Watergate  affair.  Un- 
doubtedly this  country  faces  serious  prob- 
lems. But  what  they,  the  new-comers  or 
Immigrants,  see  are  not  only  the  problems, 
but  also  democratic  solutions  being  sought 
and  applied.  I  think,  we  might  weU  remem- 
ber— there  is  much  in  America  to  be  grateful 
for.  I  love  America  because  people  accept  me 
for  wbat  I  am.  I  love  America  becaiise 
America  trusts  me. 

What  a  Joy  It  is  to  Uve  In  a  free  country 
and  what  a  joy  tt  should  be  to  pick  up  our 
burden  of  responsibUlty  and  truly  become  a 
citizen. 

My  responsibility  as  a  citizen  came  to  me 
with  great  clarity  late  one  December  eve- 
ning; In  Washington,  D.C.  I  set  out  for  a  long 
awaited  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  was 
going  like  any  vUltor— to  look  at  the  Me- 
morial to  a  man  whose  mind  and  spirit  had 
always  engaged  my  Interests  not  only  as 
President  but  as  a  person.  In  blue  winter 
twUlght,  I  mounted  ttie  broad  steps  and  as  I 
walked  between  the  great  columns,  I  saw  at 
once  the  heroic  statue,  seated,  "a  man  of  sor- 
rows" and  yet  content,  satisfied.  I  stood  re- 
assembling my  scattered  emotions,  and  slowly 
became  aware  there  was  a  women  standing 
there,  with  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I 
took  to  be  her  daughter.  They  were  walking 
and  talking  quietly  as  one  does  In  a  church 
or  a  deep  forest.  They  pavised  beside  me,  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue,  and  we  smiled  with- 
out speaking.  Then,  in  that  silent  place,  the 
little  gtn  began  to  read  a'oud  the  "Gettys- 
burg Address"  on  the  plaque  tn  front  of  her. 

She  read  It  all  the  way  through.  Her  mother 
and  I  stole  one  glance  at  each  other;  there 
were  tears  streaming  down  otir  faces.  When 
the  child  flnished.  we  turned  as  if  we'd  re- 
hearsed It  and  walked  out  to  our  respective 
cabs  without  a  word.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  I  turned  to  the  child,  and  said.  "Thank 
Tou". 

"You're  welcome",  slie  replied  gravely, 
and  went  our  ways. 

That  evening  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  I 
saw  my  country  battered  by  racial  strife  and 
seared  by  assaaaln's  buUets;  denoimced  by 
s«ne  who  fled  it;  noocked  by  some  who  re- 
mained; polluted  by  mUed-up  thinking  as 
well  as  by  social  and  industrial  waste. 

A  nation,  like  its  people,  will  always  be  in 
one  sense  "unfinished  work",  because  It.  too, 
Is  alive.  What  Lincoln  challenged  tis  to  re- 
solve was  to  get  on  with  the  imendhig  Job. 
What  l3  handed  over  to  each  generation  la 
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not  a  past  accomplishment  but  a  pre<;ent  ob- 
ligation to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  living 
into  reality  the  ideals  we  profess. 

Por  most  of  us,  it  Is  seldom  that  we  are 
asked  to  serve  our  country  In  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  it  Is  all  the  more  important  for  us  the 
living  to  serve  it  in  the  dally  opportunities 
that  come  our  way.  As  one  lone  citizen,  I 
can't  do  much  about  International  war,  but 
I  can  refi!se  to  v.ar  with  my  neighbor.  I  can 
accept  tlie  painful  necessity  of  changing  my 
attitudes  when  they  are  shown  to  be  ur.just. 
I  can  let  my  representative  know  my  views 
instead  of  sitting  back  cynically;  I  can  seek 
to  correct  the  law  by  lawful  meai.s,  rather 
than  by  rioting  or  yanmierlng.  I  can  pick  up 
alter  myself  in  public  places,  I  can  refuse  to 
rte  pair  or  to  cry  after  a  perfect  society  which 
no  one  living  has  ever  had. 

Citizenship  is  a  right,  but  one  must  earn 
that  right — it  doesnt  Just  happen.  I  was 
bom  in  the  United  States,  but  It  was  on  that 
cold  night  m  Washington — that  I  became  Its 
citizen. 


THE  .56TH  AJJNIVERSARY  OF  LTTH- 
UANL\N  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 
Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  16 
l.s  Lithuanian  Independence  Day — the 
56th  anniversary  of  a  proud  occasion  in 
the  modem  day  history  of  Lithuania. 
This  day  should  be  Important  to  Ameri- 
cans and  the  free  ■world,  because  Lith- 
uania is  csie  of  those  nations  not  yet 
free.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  forcible 
incoiTXjration  of  Lithuania  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  some  persons  might  feel  It  is 
a  lost  cause.  However,  the  Lithuanians 
do  not  feel  this  way,  in  spite  of  Moscow's 
attempts  to  dilute  their  culture  and 
heritage.  The  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
of  February  2,  1974,  dramatically  de- 
scribes the  struggle  that  Is  taking  place 
there  and  I  think  it  requires  the  thought- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Feb.  a,  1974) 

KGB  Acrrvm  Iitteksk,  LrrHUAKUMs 

Report 

Moscow. — ^Lithuanian  secret  police  have 
carried  out  an  intensive  setuxh  of  homes, 
offices  and  churches  to  ferret  out  dissidents 
responsible  for  both  illegal  publications  and 
protest  actions  In  Lithuania,  an  \mder- 
ground  journal  reports. 

The  police  dragnet  was  described  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  Issues  of  the  "Chronicle 
of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church"  which 
were  made  available  to  Western  newsmen  In 
Moscow  this  week. 

The  Chronicle  discloses  increasing  unity 
between  nationalist  and  rellglotia  activities  in 
the  Baltic  republic.  Both  groups  regard  So- 
viet authorities  as  the  source  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  latest  Issues  of  the  Chronicle,  which 
survived  a  nationwide,  two-year  crackdown 
on  dissent  by  the  KOB,  detail  numerous 
cases  of  alleged  religious  repression  and  dvil 
rights  violations.  The  Journal  indicated  that 
dissidents  have  channeled  general  discon- 
tent in  Lithuania,  manifested  in  the  bloody 
riots  of  1972.  into  a  looee  organization  of 
underground  centers. 

The  reports  tell  of  widespread  distribution 
of  the  Chronicle,  secret  prtating  of  prayer 
books,  secret  construction  of  printing  presses 
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and  large-scale  collective  protests  to  au- 
thorities. 

Dissidents  in  Moscow  claim  that  the  KGB 
headquarters  has  sent  at  least  two  specialist.'? 
to  direct  a  crackdown  on  such  Lithuanian 
activities. 

One  dissident  cell  in  the  Lithuanian  capi- 
tal, Vilnius,  the  Chronicle  reported,  lost  its 
printing  press  when  KGB  agents  searched 
a  private  home. 

Publishing  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  strictly 
contiolled  by  the  state  and  printing  houses 
must  submit  a  sample  of  every  item — ^froni 
subway  tickets  to  novels — to  the  censors  be- 
fore  turning  out  more   than  one  copy. 

Lithuanians  have  complained  for  years 
about  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  which  has  3Vi  million  ad- 
herents there. 


CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  article  bv 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.  published  in  the 
National  Catholic  Register  of  February 
17, 1974: 

At  Home  and  Abroad— Catholic  Rji.iry 

See  VICES 

(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  SJ.) 

Catholic  Relief  Services  is  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church  for  helping 
the  world's  needy.  Its  vastness  is  difficult  to 
describe,  for  CRS  Is  by  far  the  largest  non- 
governmental relief  organization  in  the 
world. 

Since  the  American  hierarchy  created  CRS 
in  1943,  It  has  shipped  11.6  million  tons  of 
supplies  overseas  for  the  world's  poor.  How 
much  is  11.6  million  tons?  Enough  to  make  a 
train  400  miles  long.  Its  value:  82.42  blUloii. 

Each  year  on  Laetare  Simday,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Lent,  a  special  collection  is  taken  up  in 
U.S.  Catholic  churches  for  the  support  of 
CRS.  In  the  last  three  years  that  has  totaled 
$22,853,158.  CRS  sends  $10  worth  of  fcKxi. 
clothing  and  medlclnee  overseas  for  erery  $1 
American  Cathollc.s  give. 

There  arc  no  big  i^uzlca  at  CRS.  BL.-i«p 
Swan^trom,  its  director,  lives  modestly  in  a 
rectory  tn  New  York,  where  he  earns  his  board 
and  room  by  helping  out  in  the  parish  churc.i 
when  he  Is  not  away  solving  crises  overseas. 
Monslgnor  Landl,  his  assistant,  must  often 
wonder  where  he  lives,  he  Ls  gone  so  often  t<> 
visit  the  poorest  places  in  the  world.  You  can 
hardly  visit  any  underdeveloped  nation  with- 
out finding  that  he  was  Just  there. 

Best  known  among  the  lay  staff  at  CRS  are 
Ed  Kinney  and  James  Norris,  the  top  a^wi. sl- 
ants to  Bishop  Swanstrom.  They  are  botli 
professional  and  dedicated  men.  "Jet  they  are 
just  samples  of  the  outstanding  directors"  and 
staff  overseas  who  do  so  much  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

No  place  is  too  small,  no  country  too  re- 
mote for  CRS  to  reach.  Often  it  can  get  in 
where  governments  carmot.  D-orlng  the  worst 
of  the  war  years  In  South  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, the  U.S.  government  called  on  CRS 
constantly  to  get  supplies  into  battle  areas 
wliere  no  one  else  could  operate.  CRS  is  able 
to  use  native  leaders  and  native  clergy  nK>re 
than  any  other  organization.  What  other  or- 
ganization is  so  international  as  the  Catholic 
Chtu-ch! 

Despite  exaggerated  notions  of  "the  sejM- 
ratlon  of  church  and  state"  here  at  home, 
CRS  and  the  U.S.  government  work  together 
very  suocessfuUy  ovetseas.  Much  a€  tlie  food 
distributed  by  CatboUo  Relief  aerrloes  is 
provided   by   our   federal   government.   It   is 
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permitted  to  enter  each  country  duty  free, 
and  tiie  host  government  usually  pays  for 
storage  and  tran^xTTtation  costs,  at  least  par- 
tially. 

During  tte  1973  fiscal  year,  CBS  maintained 
an  overall  relief  program  in  64  countries  at  a 
cost  of  $139  million.  More  than  $6.6  mUllon 
in  food,  medicine  and  other  supplies  was  sent 
to  Nicarag\ia  alone,  following  the  earthquake 
there  a  year  ago.  One  million  dollars  in  cloth- 
ing, blankets  and  medical  supplies  was  dis- 
tributed by  CRS  in  Cambodia  last  year.  An- 
other $1.65  million  worth  of  aid  went  to 
refugees  in  the  Sudan. 

During  1973,  CRS  conducted  feeding  pro- 
grams in  54  countries  for  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion needy.  As  Macao.  Singapore  and  Para- 
guay were  phased  out,  the  Sudan.  Yemen  and 
Egypt  were  begun.  So  It  goes,  as  Catholic  Re- 
lief carries  on  its  enormous  task. 

More  than  2,750.000  heads  of  families  are 
employed  by  CRS  In  food-for-work  projects. 
Approximately  316  million  children  are 
helped  through  school  feeding  programs.  An- 
other 3M  million  women  and  children  are 
aided  by  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
sponsored  by  CRS. 

The  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board  is  the 
largest  contributor  of  medical  and  surgical 
supplies.  Yet  CRS  is  second  even  there,  with 
millions  of  dollars  in  medical  aid  for  India, 
the  Philippines,  ChUe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
past  12  mcmtlia. 

Without  VS.  government  grants,  most  of 
the  program  would  not  be  possible.  It  would 
be  equally  Impossible  without  the  help  of 
VB.  Catholics.  i)articularly  those  who  serve 
as  such  good  Samaritans  by  working  for  CRS 
around  the  world.  God  bless  them,  and  all 
thoee  millions  for  whom  they  ^xw-k. 


MRS.  ANNA  KOSTANSKI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  197 i 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
some  sorrow-ful  news  from  my  district  In 
western  Massachusetts  this  week.  One  of 
my  staunchest  supporters,  Mrs.  Anna 
Kostanski,  died  at  the  age  of  97  in  Green- 
field, Mass. 

Although  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
family,  she  found  time  for  political 
activity.  She  was  one  of  my  most  en- 
thusiastic boosters.  But,  Mrs.  Kostanski 
had  time  for  more  than  one  candidate. 
Her  grandson,  Walter  Kostanski,  has 
made  a  successful  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, first  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  House  and  now  as  registrar  of 
deeds  in  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

Ctiurch  activity  also  claimed  Mrs.  Kos- 
tanski's  attention.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  NPNMP  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church.  She  also  had  great  pride 
and  a  continuing  interest  In  the  country 
of  her  birth,  Poland,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Polish  Women's  Circle. 

Among  her  survivors,  Mrs.  Kostanski 
leaves  four  sons,  Walter  Kostanski  of 
Millers  Falls:  Stephen  Kostanski,  of 
Springfield;  and  Joseph  and  William 
Kostanski,  both  of  Greenfield;  two 
daughters.  Miss  Blanche  Kostanski,  of 
Chelsea,  and  Mrs.  Stefania  Mathukatls. 
otf  Greenfield;  nine  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
great-grandson. 

I  hope  they  will  take  some  measure  of 
solace  from  messages  of  sympathy  from 
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Mrs.  Kostanski 's  many  friends  and 
admirers,  among  whom  my  wife  Corinne 
and  I  were  proud  to  have  been  numbered. 


DISCOURAGING  THE  INDEPENDENT 
OILMAN 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    xrXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  on  Januarj'  31,  1974,  dis- 
cussed the  important  role  of  the  inde- 
pendent oilman.  This  editorial  makes 
the  very  efifective  point  that  in  seeking 
to  solve  the  energj-  crisis  we  need  to  en- 
courage and  not  discourage  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  risks  in  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  domestic  energj'.  We  need  to 
avoid  punitive  legislation  against  those 
involved  in  the  oil  industry.  I  would  like 
to  enter  this  editorial  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

REMEMBFR    the    rtNNY    POSTCAKD? 

Self-serving  politicians  in  Washington  and 
their  allies  have  done  a  good  Job  over  the 
years  of  effectively  discouraging  the  Inde- 
pendent oilman,  the  wildcatter. 

Maintaining  artiflcially  low  prices,  cutting 
the  depletion  allowance,  harassment  and 
continual  restrictive  regulations  have  worked 
to  cut  back  drastically  this  segment  of  the 
oil  industry.  And  this  Is  the  segment  which 
has  traditionally  found  a  huge  part  of  the 
nation's  really  new  oil  and  gas,  that  which 
was  found  on  a  gamble  In  new  areas  and  is 
not  Just  an  out-stepping  of  present  proved 
production. 

This  Is  exactly  the  Wiid  of  new  discovery 
which  the  country  needs  today  In  Its  energy 
shortage.  Yet  the  only  talk  one  can  hear 
from  Washington  Is  partisan  legislation 
which  will  even  further  discourage  the  In- 
dependent wildcatter  and  continue  to  de- 
stroy his  vital  role. 

The  depletion  allowance  and  intangible 
drilling  expensing  are  both  key  elements  in 
the  Independent  oilman's  operation.  They 
enable  him  to  generate  that  high-risk 
speculative  money  which  it  takes  to  find 
new  oil.  But  the  politicians  seem  determined 
to  get  rid  of  these  provisions,  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Equally  distressing  la  the  attitude  which, 
having  done  so  much  to  devastate  the  inde- 
pendents, now  seems  to  be  determined  to  do 
the  same  to  the  major  oil  companies  through 
misinformed,  vindictive  legislation  which 
will  serve  political  purposes  but  not  the 
purpose  of  the  peofjle.  That  purpose,  quite 
simply,  is  more  domestic  oU  and  gaa  and 
none  of  the  punitive  legislation  we  have 
seen  proposed  is  going  to  furnish  that. 

If  the  oil  industry's  enemies  prevail,  there 
Is  going  to  ^e  little  left  except  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  Uke  over.  And  then,  Ood  help 
us,  we  win  be  depending  for  our  energy  upon 
the  efficiencies  of  the  same  type  bureaucracy 
which  has  brought  us  this  kind  of  thing 
as  noted  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank: 

"Twenty  years  ago,  a  penny  would  move 
a  gallon  of  oU  from  Texas  to  New  York  by 
tanker;  and  20  years  ago  a  penny  would 
move  a  postcard  from  Texas  to  New  York 
via  the  US.  PoeUl  Service, 

■Today,  private  enterprise  is  stlU  moving 
a  gallon  of  oU  from  Teiaa  to  New  York  for 
a  penny;  but  the  government's  postcard  will 
cost  you  six  ce&ts." 

As  we  said,  Ood  help  us. 
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RESIGNATION  TALK  IMPROPER 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLntOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATlVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  101  Members  of  the  House  stated 
their  belief  that  calls  for  President  Nix- 
on's resignation  tend  to  discredit  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation.  We  made  this 
statement  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
which  we  jointly  signed.  The  letter  was 
drafted  and  circulated  without  the 
knowledge  of  anyone  in  the  White  House. 
Those  who  signed  it  include  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  House. 

The  number  signing,  101,  is  more  than 
half  the  total  Republican  membership. 
At  least  40  others  who  did  not  sign  said 
the  letter  expressed  their  feelings  but, 
for  various  reasons,  did  not  wish  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  the  question  of  resigna- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  circulating  this  let- 
ter has  convinced  me  that  very  few  Re- 
publicans want  the  President  to  resign. 
My  personal  view  is  that  the  public 
outcry  for  resignation  represents  a 
threat  to  our  institutions  actually  as  se- 
rious as  the  abuses  of  Watergate.  It  gives 
unjustified  credibUity  to  the  notion  that 
resignation  is  a  practical  and  reasonable 
way  to  get  a  new  Chief  Executive  when 
a  President's  popularity  slumps.  Resig- 
nation is  a  practical  and  reasonable  way 
out  in  a  parliamentary  system,  as  in 
Britain,  but  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  Separation  of  Powers  Doctrine, 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  form  of 
government,  requires  a  President,  a  legis- 
lature, and  a  judiciary,  each  of  which  is 
equally  strong  and  independent.  Those 
who  urge  the  President  to  resign  there- 
by weaken  one  of  the  three  pillars  which 
have  supported  our  Government  and  our 
Nation  so  well  for  200  years. 

Members  of  Congress  should  drop  the 
resignation  talk  and  focus  instead  on 
prompt  settlement  of  the  impeachment 
question. 
Text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Pebbuary   8,   1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  o/  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  Several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  publicly  and,  we  think,  im- 
properly, called  upon  you  to  resign. 

Because  two  of  them  are  prominent  in 
House  leadership,  we  feel  It  imperative  to 
correct  any  misapprehension  that  the  Con- 
gressmen have  voiced  feelings  widely  held  by 
the  rest  of  us.  We  believe  substantial  num- 
bers of  House  Members  feel,  as  we  do,  that 
calls  for  your  resignation  emanating  from 
the  House  HI  serve  the  nation  and,  In  fact, 
damage  the  prestige  of  the  House  Itself. 

After  all,  we  are  the  prospective  Jurors  If 
a  motion  to  Impeach  comes  before  us.  Any 
pre-judgment  of  the  questaon  of  whether  you 
should  remain  In  office  bsfore  the  Judiciary 
Committee  brings  forward  its  findings  and 
recommendations  premature  and  improper. 

Our  colleagues  would  more  properly  serve 
tlie  nation  by  using  their  Influence  to  bring 
House  consideration  of  these  proceedings  to 
a  prompt  conclusion,  so  we  can  all  focus 
more  effectively  on  other  Important  IssuM 
confronting  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 
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COSIGKERS    or    LrrTES    TO    TH«    PRESIDENT 

Alabama 
John  Buchanan 
Willi-im  L.  Dickinson 
Jic)s.  Edwards 

Alasla 
Djs'.  Young 

Arizona 
John  J.  Rhodes 
Sam  Stelgcr 

CaUfomia 

Clair  W.  Bvirc;ener 
Del  ClawKon 
Andrew  J    Hlnshaw 
Craig  Hosmer 
WlUlfim  M.  Ketchum 
Paul  N.  McCloskey 
William  S.  Mailliard 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead 
John  Rousselot 
Victor  V.  Vey.sey 
Charles  E.  Wiggin."? 
Bob  Wilson 

Floriia 
L.  A.  Bafalls 
J.  Herbert  Btirke 
C.  W.  Bill  Young 

Georgia 
Ben  B.  Blackburn 

Idaho 
Steven  D.  Symms 

lllinoi* 
John  B.  Anderson 
Leslie  C.  Arends 
Harold  R.  Collier 
Philip  M.  Crane 
Edward  J.  Derwinskl 
Paul  Pindley 
Robert  H.  Michel 
Tom  Railsback 

Indiana 
William  G.  Brav 
WUUam  H.  Hudnut 
John  T.  Myers 
Roger  H.  Zlou 

Kantaa 
Keith  O.  Sebellus 

Kentucky 
Tim  Lee  Carter 

Lmiisiana 
David  C.  Treen 

Maryland 
MarJorle  S,  Holt 

Michigan 

William  S    Broomfleld 
Elford  A.  Cederberg 
Robert  J.  Hubcr 

Minnesota 
Ancher  Nelson 
Albert  H.  Qule 

Mississippi 
Thad  Cochran 
Trent  Lott 

Missouri 


Montana 


Gene  Taylor 

Dick  Shoup 

Nehraska 
John  T.  McColllster 
Dave  Martin 
Chnrles  Thone 

New  Hampshire 
Louis  C.  Wyman 

Nfio  Jersey 
Edwin  B.  Forsyth* 
John  E.  Hunt 
Joseph  J.  Marazltl 

New  York 
Jan^s  F.  Hastings 
Jack  Kemp 
Carleton  J.  King 
Norman  P.  I>ut 


Donald  J.  Mitchell 
Angelo  D.  Roncallo 
Henry  P.  Smith 
John'w.  Wydler 

North  Carolina 
James  T.  Broyhill 
James  G.  Mania 
Wi.lmer  Mlzell 
Earl  B.  Ruth 

Ohio 
Clarence  J.  Erown 
Dc>nRld  D   Clancy 
Samuel  L.  Devizie 
Tennyson  Guyer 
Delbert  Latta 
William  E.  Minshall 
Walter  E.  Pov.-ell 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie 

OklahoTna 
John  N.  Happy  Camp 

Oregon 
John  Dellenback 

Pennsi/lrania 
Edwin  D  Eshleman 
George  A.  Goodlmg 
Albert  Johnson 
Herman  T.  Schneebell 
John  H.  Ware 
Lawrence  G.  Williams 

South  Carolina 
Floyd  Spfnce 
Edward  Young 

Tennessee 
LaMar  Baker 
Robin  L.  Beard 
John  J.  Duncan 
Dan  H.  Kuykendall 
James  H.  QuUlcn 

TeToa 
Bill  Archer 
James  M.  Collins 
Robert  D.  Price 
Alan  Steelman 

Virginia 
Joel  T   BroyhiU 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson 
WllHam  Wampler 
a.  William  Whltehurst 

Wisconsin 
Glenn  R.  Davis 
William  A.  Steiger 
Vernon  W.  Thomson 
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pendci-.t  on  automotive  transportation.  This 
unique  area  is  over  100  mUes  long,  12  miles 
wide  and  over  50  Ci  surrounded  by  water.  Tiie 
gasohne  shortage  of  30  7..  to  40  "i  has  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  f.re:! 
and  caused  a  serlov.'s  and  ■i'.:^^reTou^'  po'e'.itial 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  my  constituent  t 
and  the  residents  of  Lons  loland  in  genera'. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  twelve  years  in  Congress 
I  have  seen  the  emergency  poweis  of  your  of- 
fice involted  iu  many  sisiiations.  act  of  God. 
and  man  made.  Ey  my  personal  observation 
and  expe  lence,  conditions  in  Nassau  aud 
Suffolk  Counties  are  no  less  serlof.s  thin 
many  of  thDse.  Accordi.n^Iy.  I  request  your 
immediate  action  to  declare  our  coimtles  a 
disaster  area  entitled  to  Immediate  help  >)y 
appropriate  action  by  the  Federal  Ener:ry 
Office  and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 
Bespectfuliy  yours, 

J.-.ME.';  R,  Gso-.r?..  Jr.. 

JJfember  of  CcmgTC.-<s. 
Second  District,  New  York. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GROVER  URGES 
EMERGENCY  AID  FOR  LONG  IS- 
LAND IN  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

vy    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKTRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  requested  the  President  to  In- 
voke his  emergency  powers  to  bring  rehef 
to  the  aiTa  of  the  United  States  which 
has  been  the  most  severely  hit  by  the 
gasoline  shortage,  the  Nassau 'Suffolk 
bi-county  area.  My  telegram  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent reads  as  follows: 

FtBHi'AKif  21.  1974. 
The  Presidint, 
The  White  Hoi.se, 
Washington.  DC: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  withheld  this  acti.>u 
hopefully  111  the  reliance  on  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  the  understafFed  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice at  my  many  Instances  to  resolve  the 
critical  gasoline  shortage  oa  Long  Island  lu 
New  Tork.  Tbs  thres  million  populated 
NassAU-Sutlolk   bl-county   area  Is  Mt.    de- 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 
FEBRUARY  24 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DEI-AWAa.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  February  21.  197i 

Mr.  EU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  frerdoni 
Is  a  condition  that  we.  as  American.-, 
accept,  but  often  do  not  fully  appreciate. 
Remembering  and  supporting  those  nti- 
tions  that  continue  to  struggle  to  obtain 
the  great  political  and  economic  liber- 
ties with  which  we  are  blessed,  is  an  ex- 
ercise tloat  will  most  certainly  brii^^s 
about  a  greater  appreciation  of  thi-t 
freedom.  To  that  end,  I  would  like  lo  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
small  Baltic  nation  of  Estonia  in  nicv 
of  the  56th  aniversary  of  its  indepenc- 
er.ce  on  Sunday,  February  24. 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  declared  i^s 
Independence  in  1918  after  years  cf 
Czarist  Russian  donijiaiian.  Its  peop> 
valiantly  defended  their  freedom  in 
those  early  years,  but  they  were  only  able 
to  preserve  it  for  about  two  decades. 
During  the  nation's  brief  period  of  ir.- 
dependence.  it  became  a  symbol  of  poli:- 
ical,  economic,  and  cultural  progress,  as 
■well  as  a  n:uch  respected  spokesman  .'o.- 
mar.y  of  the  smaller  democratic  na:;o!f  =  . 
But  in  1940.  Estonia  was  forced  irto 
sigtiing  a  treaty  that  permitted  Russian. 
trooiJS  to  enter  and  occupy  several  par..s 
of  the  comitry.  This  occupation  led  to  tlie 
amiexation  oi  Estoma  in  August,  194  > 
with  close  to  60.000  Estonians  beir..-: 
aiTested.  exiled,  or  murdered.  With  t;  e 
exception  of  the  Nazi  German  occu;;..- 
tion  of  June.  1941  through  October.  1944. 
Estonia  has  been  subjected  to  Sovi.. 
totalitarian  i-ule  ever  since.  The  coif- 
certed  effort  to  destroy  Estonian  ifatior- 
al  spirit,  undertaken  in  1944  has  neve- 
been  successful.  In  the  face  of  this  ex- 
pressive tyraiij'.  i^ational  pride  aiul 
yearning  for  freedom  still  e.xLjt.  As  a 
guiding  light  for  all  the  world  in  the 
search  for  peace,  justice,  and  freedoif., 
this  tiny  country  and  its  valiant  people 
deserve  whatever  tribute  we  may  be  able 
to  pay  them. 

As  a  leading  nation  of  the  free  world. 
«e  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the 
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plight  of  this  captive  nation.  I  know, 
that  in  extending  our  best  wishes  to  all 
those  of  Estonian  descent  as  they  com- 
memorate this  occasion,  we  can  also 
guarantee  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer 
that  somedoy  all  Estonians  everywhere 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  a  true  and  com- 
plete emancipation  of  their  homeland. 


1974S  BASIC  PROBLEM— INFLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  21  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  article,  "1974's 
Basic  Problem— Inflation,"  by  Dr.  Paul 
W.  McCracken,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  As  every  Member 
of  this  House  realizes,  this  is  indeed  one 
of  the  major  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try today. 

In  view  of  Dr.  McCrac  ken's  past 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Econcanlc  Advisers,  his  timely 
and  cogent  comments  are  certainly  de- 
serving of  broad  publication  and  I  insert 
his  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
1974's  Basic  Psobixic — Intlatioj* 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 

While  energy  gets  the  headlines,  it  Is  not 
the  moet  lundamental  economic  problem 
facing  the  Industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
Their  moet  fundan^ental  problems  is  an 
ominous  acceleration  in  the  p«toe  ot  Inflation 
to  what  would  have  been  referred  to  not  bo 
long  ago  as  "banana  republic  rates." 

TTte  basic  facts  do  not  make  a  reassiiring 
picture.  For  the  OECD  nations  as  a  whole, 
the  speed  of  inflation  has  accelerated  from  a 
6.5 '^  annual  rate  In  the  second  half  of  1972 
to  7.5%  in  the  next  six  months,  and  on  to  a 
10.0%  annual  rate  In  the  three  months  end- 
ing last  October.  In  the  last  of  the  three 
periods  the  rates  for  the  major  member  coun- 
tries ranged  from  a  low  of  6£%  toz  Germany 
to  a  high  of  103%  for  AustralU. 

ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  CONSUMER  PRICES 
(In  pcfcant) 
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Source:  Economic  Outlook,  OECO,  December  1973.  Percentage 
change  from  previous  period. 

Nor  Is  the  problem  simply  food  prices, 
tho\igh  the  ezploelon  of  food  prices  obviously 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  teend.  It 
Is  clear,  however,  that  a  serious  acceleration 
In  the  rate  of  inflation  was  occurring  In  non- 
food prices  also,  to  a  rate  approaching  8% 
by  the  Utter  part  ot  1973. 

For  the  United  States  the  figures  are  both 
man  reassuring  and  more  disturbing.  For  the 
entire  second  half  of  last  jt*t  consumer 
prices  as  a  whole  rose  at  a  9.4%  yearly  rate, 
but  the  rate  for  prices  of  all  commodities 
other  than  food  was  only  6.6%.  It  Is,  of 
oouzBC,  a  ootninentary  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  that  one  finds  himself  grasping 
for  reasBuraooe  from  "only  a  6.6%  annual 
rate."  The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  otir  own 
price  level  problem,  however,  Is  that  during 
the  Utter  half  of  1973  large  Increases  in  in- 
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duitrlal  prices  at  the  wholesale  level  were  oc- 
curring, and  these  will  be  affecting  price  tags 
confronting  consumers  this  ye«ir.  We  cannot. 
In  short,  comfort  ourselves  with  the  beguil- 
ing thought  that  1973  was  some  sort  of 
special  circumstance,  and  that  somehow  the 
Inflation  can  be  expected  In  1974  to  go  away 
or  die  or  slow  down  from  sheer  old  age. 

Is  it  really  essential  to  counter  the  infla- 
tion? For  many  years  many  economists,  per- 
haps even  a  majority,  wxiuld  have  given  that 
question  a  negative  answer.  The  number  tak- 
ing that  relaxed  view,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  is 
probably  diminishing.  And  for  good  reasons. 

ALL  CROUPS  DISADVANTAGED 

For  one  thing,  in  the  American  context  a 
highly  inflationary  economy  does  not  seem 
to  perform  well  for  any  group.  Average 
spendable  weekly  earnings  in  real  terms  last 
year  declined  1  4-",  for  those  in  the  private 
nonagrlcxiltural  economy,  and  there  were  ac- 
tually declines  In  eight  of  the  12  months. 
This  obviously  means  that  for  a  majority  of 
families  outside  agriculture  the  contents  of 
the  pay  envelope  were  buying  less  as  1974 
opened  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  And 
survey  evidence  Is  clear  that  the  collapse  of 
consumer  confidence  in  1973  had  its  origins 
largely  in  inflation. 

This  quite  naturally  has  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  businesses  must  be  profiting,  or 
even  profiteering,  from  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  this  shrinking  purchasing  power. 
Businesses  do  after  all  put  the  price  labels 
on  what  consumers  buy.  Moreover,  the  profits 
figures  seemed  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  Cor- 
porate profits  rose  from  $98  billion  in  1972  to 
and  estimated  $126.5  billion  in  1973.  a  rise  of 

29.1  ""c.  This  was  a  good  deal  more  than  the 

10.2  ^c  rise  In  total  wages  and  salaries  re- 
ceived. 

A  closer  look,  however,  suggests  that  even 
reported  profits  have  not  done  quite  all  that 
well  either.  If  we  take  a  longer  look,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  find  that  reported  profits  in 
real  terms  rose  22';'c  from  1965,  the  year  be- 
fore inflation  began  to  accelerate,  to  1973, 
substantially  less  than  the  40%  gain  in  real 
after-tax  incomes  of  consumers.  Indeed  for 
manufacturing  companies,  profits  after  taxes 
as  a  percent  of  stockholder  equity  In  1973 
were  if  anything  somewhat  low  relative  to 
other  years  of  high  employment.  And,  as  we 
shall  see  tn  a  moment,  the  profits  picture  Is 
considerably  worse  than  these  data  seem  to 
suggest. 

Now  the  point  of  this  arithmetic  is  not  to 
prove  the  Identity  of  the  hero  and  the  villain. 
That  verdict  seems  to  be  remarkably  Immune 
to  empirical  evidence.  What  is  clear  Is  that 
our  economy  when  it  is  under  inflationary 
pressure  simply  performs  poorly.  And  this 
poor  performance  has  a  socially  divisive  and 
disintegrating  effect  that  sets  group  against 
group.  Each,  not  doing  well  itself,  pUusibly 
assumes  that  others  must  be  getting  away 
with  something. 

Moreover,  our  experience  during  the  la«t 
decade  has  to  raise  the  question  about 
whether  even  In  the  politically  stable  and 
economically  advanced  nations  of  the  world 
the  rate  of  Inflation  might  continue  to  ac- 
celerate. The  1967  Btablltzatlon  program  had 
by  mid- 1958  set  the  price  level  on  a  trend 
rising  at  the  gentle  rate  of  l'/2%  per  year 
(probably  not  much  mote  than  unmeasured 
gains  In  quality).  The  acceleration  of  the 
price  level  after  1965  was  finally  halted  by 
early  1970  at  about  a  7%  rate,  which  by  mid- 
1971  had  been  worked  down  but  only  to 
about  4%.  And  even  in  the  face  of  wage- 
price  freesies  and  controls  1973  closed  with 
something  like  a  107c  rate.  If  the  baste  rate 
of  inlUtion  could  go  from  l'/j%  to  4%  and 
then  (even  with  controls)  to  10%,  the  pos- 
eibUlty  of  even  higher  rates  ahead  if  stem 
action  is  not  taken  cannot  be  ruled  out  as 
nonsense. 

What  would  "stern  action"  be?  One  thing 
which  obviously  will  not  do  the  job  Is  in- 
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comes  policies — a  phrase  long  on  tone  but 
short  on  solid  content.  In  the  early  1970s  a 
"strong  incomes  policy"  was  supposed  to  be 
the  way  we  could  have  full  emplojntnent, 
price  stability,  vigorous  growth,  and  a  pricing 
system  which  In  some  mysterious  way  would 
retain  fluidity  and  work  in  spite  of  the  im- 
posed arthritis. 

In  fact  for  two-and-a-half  years  now  this 
country  has  had  a  price-wage  program  far 
tougher  than  anything  really  contemplated 
by  incomes  policies.  Even  so  from  July  1971 
to  December  1973  the  consumer  price  Index 
rose  at  the  average  rate  of  5.5 To  per  year.  And 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  accel- 
eration at  the  end  even  though  the  controls 
program  was  stern  enough  to  create  mount- 
ing distortions  in  production  and  marketing 
patterns.  (When  The  Saturday  Review  can 
get  paper  only  by  bartering  propane  gas,  as 
reported  in  this  newspaper  on  Feb.  13,  one 
must  assume  that  these  distortions  have 
become  pervasive.) 

The  attack  on  this  problem  must  be  two 
pronged.  It  may  be  that  modern  societies  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  will  to  keep  the 
price  level  reasonably  stable.  This  contin- 
gency has  to  he  assigned  an  uncomfortably 
high  probability.  Both  government  and  busi- 
ness must,  therefore,  take  more  seriously  ex- 
plorations of  ways  to  keep  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  as  neutral  as  possible.  The  personal 
exemptions  and  bracket  limits  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  for  example,  should  be 
adjusted  automatically  for  changes  In  the 
consttmer  price  Index.  The  government 
should  obligate  itself  to  pay  holders  of  sav- 
ings Ijonds  a  contractual  "real"  rate.  The 
present  procedure  by  which  even  Interest 
receipts  that  do  not  leave  these  bond  hold- 
ers whole  in  real  terms  are  then  taxed  as 
income  is  morally  dishonest — doubly  so  when 
we  remember  that  the  victims  are  those  with 
limited  alternatives  for  employing  their  sav- 
ings. 

The  accounting  profession  has  delayed  in- 
excusably In  facing  up  to  the  Implications 
of  a  rising  price  level.  As  a  result  conven- 
tional procedures  vastly  exaggerate  profits, 
and  therefore  the  tax  liability,  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  is  a  failure  to  csharge  as  costs  the 
full  economic  value  of  Items  used  In  pro- 
duction. (The  national  Income  experts  have 
been  far  more  alert  to  this  problem  than 
accountants  generally.)  Second,  conventional 
accounting  procedures  do  not — as  they 
should  If  their  figures  are  to  be  meaning- 
ful— account  for  the  full  economic  value  of 
capital  expiring  or  used  up  In  the  ctirrent 
accounting  period. 

When  the  price  level  was  edging  upward 
at  only  2%  or  3%  per  year,  a  certain  estab- 
lishmentarian  resistance  by  the  accounting 
profession  to  new  thinking  was  not  serious. 
The  economy  has  enough  flexibility  to  adapt 
to  displacements  If  they  are  not  large. 

Now  the  magnitudes  are  larger,  the  con- 
sequences are  already  serious,  and  the  pro- 
fession should  give  this  problem  Intellectual 
leadership  or  cotut  a  serious  backlash  not  so 
far  down  the  way. 

PROFITS  ARER  TAXES  OF  NONFINANCIAL  CORPORATIONS 
|ln  billions) 
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According  to  a  study  by  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  which  had  led  the 
way  in  rigorous  work  on  capital  goods  eco- 
nomics, the  understatement  of  true  econom- 
ic costs  by  conventional  accounting  pro- 
cedures in  1973  was  about  $25  billion.  After- 
tax profits  last  year,  therefore,  were  actually 
30'(,  below  those  in  the  mid-1960s.  And 
when  profits,  with  more  realistic  estimates  of 
costs,  are  expressed  In  1965  prices  through- 
out, the  real  purchasing  power  of  after-tax 
profits  in  1973  is  found  lo  be  roughly  half 
that  in  1965. 

Tlie  most  dramatic  aspect  of  tliese  data, 
expressed  in  1965  prices,  is  that  earnings  re- 
employed in  businesses  (retained  earnings) 
dropped  from  $19  billion  in  1965  to  $2  billiou 
last  year. 

Now  one  need  not  love  corporations  or 
profits,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  modern 
difficulty  in  restraining  tendencies  toward 
such  affection,  to  be  concerned  about  such 
trends.  This  Is  the  flow  of  purchasing  power 
on  which  society  relies  to  an  Important  ex- 
tent for  improving  Its  productive  facilities. 
These  figures  take  much  of  the  mystery  out 
of  why  the  economy  has  been  reeling  under 
the  heavy  demands  that  we  have  placed 
upon  it  for  improvements. 

The  only  real  solution  to  these  problems  Is, 
of  course,  a  more  stable  price  level.  Could 
this  be  achieved  without  a  rise  in  unem- 
ployment? The  answer  Is,  of  course,  "No." 
And  one  requirement  of  a  well-rounded  sta- 
bilization program  would  be  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  income  maintenance.  It  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  morally  Just  to  imply  that 
those  whose  employment  might  be  Inter- 
rupted should  "eat  cake." 

With  such  a  program  the  social  displace- 
ments even  dicing  the  period  of  disinflation 
are  apt  to  be  less  than  the  capricious  dis- 
placements from  inflation.  That  also  seems 
to  be  the  instinct  of  people  generally.  A 
Harris  study  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  found  that  63%  of 
the  respondents  thought  Inflation  and  related 
matters  are  the  biggest  problem  confronting 
the  country  compared  to  6*;^  for  unemploy- 
ment. In  any  case  the  magnitude  of  any  prob- 
able rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  would 
not  be  apt  to  be  large  during  the  disinfla- 
tionary adjustment  period.  The  favorable 
effect  on  the  economy's  operating  rat©  from 
the  demise  of  price  controls,  as  bottleneck 
restraints  that  have  limited  the  expansion 
fade,  would  work  the  other  way. 

COUNTERING   INFLATION 

How  then  could  the  inflation  be  countered? 
No  inflation  has  ever  been  countered  except 
throtigh  reliance  on  the  ftindamentals  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  This  Is  where 
we  got  the  current  inflation  besetting  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  today.  During 

1972  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion,  which 
set  the  stage  for  1973,  was  12"^  for  the  U.S. 
15 '"c  for  Prance.  14%  for  Germany,  16'"c  for 
Canada,  and  25 ';c    for  Japan.  And  in  fiscal 

1973  our  own  budget  would  have  shown  a 
substantial  deficit  even  If  the  economy  had 
been  at  reasonably  full  employment. 

Some  prices,  such  as  for  food  and  fuels,  did 
niake  an  enormotis  rise,  but  these  do  not  add 
up  to  generalized  Inflation  tinless  there  is 
overly  expensive  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
And  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  is  where 
the  fundamental  therapy  is  to  be  found. 

For  Federal  Reserve  policy  in  1974  this 
would  seem  to  mean  monetary  expansion  in 
the  e'"c-77  zone,  and  preferably  toward  the 
low  end  of  that  range.  While  In  the  short 
run  one  can  never  be  s\ire  where  the  basic 
monetary  track  is,  we  seem  currently  to  be  on 
such  a  course. 

As  for  budget  policy,  the  fiscal  plan  put 
forward  by  the  President  earlier  this  month 
Is  at  the  outside  edge  of  what  would  permit 
making  real  headway  toward  a  more  stable 
purchasing  power  of  money.  And  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  in  this  session  for 
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a  major  step  toward  a  new  stabUity  by  com- 
pleting action  on  legislation  to  reform  budget 
procedures. 

With  a  policy  of  restraint,  firmly  but  care- 
fully pursued,  the  price  level  will  begin  to 
stabilize,  if  we  are  patient  and  realistic  about 
the  time  required.  It  is  even  possible  that 
such  a  commitment  to  the  long-run  good 
might  rally  a  surprisuig  amount  of  citizen 
support  in  the  short -run. 
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MAKE  THEIR  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP    FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mi-.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  letters  I  receive  from  constitu- 
ents are  those  that  reaflSrm  their  faith  in 
our  system  of  Government.  Many  others 
write  that  they  want  to  continue  their 
way  of  life,  but  want  assurances  that  the 
free  enerprise  sysem  still  works.  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  consider  the  plight 
of  many  who  are  willing  to  put  out  the  ef- 
fort to  succeed — if  given  the  chance. 

The  following  letter  expresses  this  type 
of  attitude: 

Dear  Sm:  This  letter  is  written  after  I 
realized  that  only  the  silent  will  feel  empty. 
I,  for  one,  have  been  patient  and  silent 
for  fp.T  too  long. 

Having  been  raised  as  a  middle  class  Chris- 
tian I  have  always  felt,  and  still  do,  that  our 
leaders  are  to  be  trusted  and  respected.  I 
have  always  strived  to  make  educated  deci- 
sions at  the  election  polls. 

My  wife  and  I,  both  under  30  with  two 
young  children,  have  owned  and  c^rated  a 
200-head  dairy  In  Sparr  for  just  under  a 
year.  Tlie  precedmg  eight  years,  since  grad- 
uating with  an  economics  degree,  I  have 
managed  an  export  business  and  large  dairies 
with  extensive  travel  and  exposure  to  thou- 
sands of  people  and  have  got  to  know  them 
in  their  earthy  ways.  In  that  time  I  have 
seen  slow  but  distinct  changes. 

As  a  people  it  appears  that  we  have  lost 
respect  for  other  humans  and  their  rights. 
A  recent  visit  with  numerous  teenagers  was 
an  awakening  experience  to  their  lack  of  re- 
spect for  others  as  well  as  their  own  personal 
self.  They  also  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny 
sense  of  the  wrongs  in  our  world  and  aire 
all  too  ready  to  indulge  in  escape.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  growing  lack  of 
faith  In  our  system  and  the  people  acting  as 
executors  of  the  system. 

As  an  economic  state,  there  would  appear 
to  be  many  shortcomings  and  much  lack 
of  confidence.  I  am  daily  confronted  with 
people  who  are  disheartened  because  hard 
work  and  honesty  have  resulted  in  little,  if 
any,  gain  and  for  some,  failure.  In  my  own 
Industry,  dairymen  have  killed  cows  at  an 
alarming  rate:  350.000  less  cows  in  one  year 
with  a  total  of  only  10  million.  Total  milk 
production  was  down  A'.'c  for  the  first  time 
lu  seventeen  years.  Many  dairymen  across 
the  nation  ha\e  simply  closed  down  and  sold 
their  cattle  or,  worse  yet,  butchered  them — 
to  be  lost  forever!  American  dalrymeu  have 
established  practically  every  bench  mark  in 
dairying  etficienry,  production,  and  quality 
of  cattle.  Almost  every  foreign  country  is 
eager  to  buy  our  breeding  cattle.  One  Amer- 
ican political  move  that  bothers  me  greatly  is 
our  wheat  sales  to  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  lower  our  wheat  reserves  to  noth- 
ing, the  bakers  raise  bread  prices,  and  house- 
wives and  workmen  demand  more  pay.  With 
wheat  gone  all  other  grains  compete  at  high 
prices  to  produce  milk,  meat,  eggs,  etc.  Out 


feed  costs  have  gone  up  nearly  Z5%  in  five 
months.  In  order  to  cover  our  fixed  costs  we 
have  had  to  add  more  cows  and  work  harder, 
with  the  result  being  we  are  continuing  to 
make  less  return  on  more  Investment  in 
money  and  labor. 

I  have  a  wish  that  America  will  continue 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  nations:  my  wUe  and 
I  love  America.  We  are  also  proud  to  have  the 
official  highest  producing  herd  in  the  state. 
We're  striving  to  show  confidence  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government;  we  publicly  show  that 
confidence  by  not  shrinking.  We  want  to 
grow,  and  we"re  putting  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is. 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  son,  if  he  wishes 
to,  will  someday  own  our  dairy  and  continue 
to  serve  his  fellow  Americans.  Can  my  dream 
come  true  or  arc  all  the  people  who  are  down 
on  our  system  right?  If  you  dare,  pJCAie 
answer. 

I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

J.^Y  Patrick  Lancaster. 

Too  many  of  our  small  farmers,  dairj-- 
men  cattlemen  are  selling  out  to  the 
bigtime  operators.  Every  tax  break  pos- 
sible; every  consideration  necessary — 
should  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the 
small  farmer.  Never  should  we  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  depend  on  just  a 
handful  of  huge  farm  corporations  for 
our  necessary  food  supplies.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
promising  Mr.  Lancaster  and  thousands 
like  him  across  this  country  that  his 
di'eam  for  his  son  will  come  true — that 
we,  the  the  representatives  of  the  people 
will  allow  no  less. 


SALUTES    BRAVERY    OF    ESTONIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  24 
marks  the  56th  aiuiiversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia,  now  imder  Soviet  control.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
bravery  of  the  Estonian  people,  so  long 
under  an  illegal  Soviet  occupation. 

Although  Estonia's  most  recent  period 
of  independence  dates  from  this  century, 
the  history  of  the  people  is  far  older,  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  coast  going  back 
several  thousand  years.  These  years, 
however,  have  been  stormy  ones  as  Es- 
tonia and  its  sister  republics  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  have  constantly'  had  to 
struggle  against  invasions  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  three  nations 
against  invasions  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  three  nations.  Long  sub- 
jugation to  Czarist  Russian  was  finally 
broken  by  Estonia's  declai^ation  of  inde- 
pendence h\  1918. 

This  was  followed  by  the  swift  creation 
of  a  modern,  viable  state  and  economy, 
only  to  have  peace  and  prosperity  again 
shattered  by  the  Russian  occupation  of 
1940 

Throughout  these  man>'  onslaughts  on 
their  country  the  Estonians  have  fought 
bravely.  What  is  most  remarkable  has 
been  their  ability  to  maintain  their  cul- 
ture and  national  integrity  against  all 
odds. 
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The  latest  occupation,  however,  has 
produced  a  cultural  attack  of  outrageous 
proportions.  In  the  first  year  of  Soviet 
occupation  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
60,000  Estonians  were  deported.  Since 
then  the  Soviet  Union  has  foUowed  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  terror  and  deporting 
aimed  at  destroying  Estonian  national 
identity  and  diffusing  its  people  through- 
out the  U.S.S-R.  In  1939  88.2  percent  of 
the  population  was  Estonian,  compared 
to  only  68.2  percent  in  1970. 

Today  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Estonian  people  in  their 
determination  to  fight  for  human  rights 
and  their  national  identity.  The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  suppress  Estonia's  aspira- 
tion for  freedom,  and  all  free  nations  of 
the  world  join  in  support  of  their  cause. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  any  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  contin- 
ues this  policy  today. 
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equhralent  of  the  same   Is  contributory  to 
thelp  education  and,  despite  the  prevailing 
social  climate,  believes  that  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training,  or  a  modlfled  concept  of  the 
sanie  would  help  to  bring  our  youth  back  to 
the  spirit  which  made  America  great. 
Ds.  JooN  B.  Naoas, 
President  of  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Hungarian  Association. 


CONGRESS  OP  THE  HUNGARIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  CLEVELAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hungarian  Association  of  Cleveland 
at  Its  13th  annual  congress  this  year,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  John  B. 
Nadas.  has  adopted  the  following  memo- 
randum on  domestic  issues  which  com- 
plements their  first  memorandum  on  for- 
eign policy  entered  in  the  Record  of  De- 
cember 23,  1973: 

A  Memorandum  for  the  Congress  op  the 
XJktted  States  of  Amtrica 
The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Hungarian 
Association  representing  American  Hun- 
garian Intellectuals  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  meeting  In  Cleveland  on  November 
23-26.  19T3  calls  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  and  judicial  branch  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  conditions  and  legal 
and  socla'  phenomena  which  erode  the  moral 
and  religious  underpinnings  of  the  American 
system. 

1.  The  Congress  supports  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  movement  spearheaded 
by  Representative  Lawrence  J.  Hogan 
(R.,  Md.).  for  a  restoration  of  public  prayer 
in  schools.  Belief  in  God  has  been  foremost 
In  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  our  country 
and  Is  displayed  In  various  ways  In  our 
patriotic  exercises.  Including  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  The  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  t<o  forbid  unfair  advantage  of  on© 
denomination  aver  the  other,  and  not  to  ex- 
clude religion  and  the  concept  of  God  from 
public  education  and  life. 

2.  The  Congress  also  recommends  to  ex- 
pand the  teaching  of  the  principles  oX 
morality,  based  on  our  Christian  traditions 
in  public  schools  In  view  of  the  general 
decline  of  morality  among  our  youth  and  In 
our  society  In  the  last  decade. 

3.  The  Congress  strongly  recommends  also 
physical  education  courses  not  only  on  the 
grade  school  level,  but  In  every  year  of  high 
school  and  systematic  physical  education 
courses  on  college  level  for  non-physical  edu- 
cation majors  to  strengthen  the  Interest  in 
health  and  sport  among  the  youth,  aiming  to 
be  a  powerful  antidote  to  "drug  cultiuw"  and 
"Alaelpatlon'*. 

4.  The  Congress  also  believes  that  military 
service    for    youth,    or    some    public    work 


THE  UNENDING  ORDEAL  OF  CESAR 
CHAVEZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICEICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Labor,  an  article  dealing  with 
Cesar  Chavez  and  tlie  United  Farm 
Workers  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  article,  entitlea  "The  Un- 
ending Ordeal  of  Cesar  Chavez,"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  del  Olmo,  a  re- 
porter who  has  covered  the  labor  disputes 
in  the  orchards  of  southern  California, 
and  it  appeared  in  the  January  1974 
issue  of  Race  Relations  Reporter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  article  into  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Unending   ORDE.a,  Or  Cesar  Chavez 
(By  Frank  del  OUno) 

Fresno.  Calif. — It  wa«  In  1962  that  a  little- 
known  California  Chkano  named  Cesar 
Chavez  began  working  to  organize  farm- 
workers in  the  state's  San  Joaquin  Valley 
luto  what  he  called  a  National  Farmworkers 
Association.  In  September  of  that  year,  he 
gathered  about  280  of  the  field  hands  he  had 
convinced  to  sign  up  fcr  the  association  In 
the  NPWA's  first  convection.  It  was  held  in 
a  small  community  hall  in  Fresno,  a  substan- 
tial Uttle  city  that  Is  the  heart  of  California's 
great  central  valley. 

At  the  time,  Fresno  was  still  growing  into 
one  of  Ca.Lfomla's  major  cities,  and  con- 
struction had  not  even  begun  on  the  Impres- 
sive, ultra-modern  convention  center  that 
woxild  soon  dominate  the  city's  downtown 
area.  The  center  Is  a  big.  dlstlngtilshed-look- 
Ing  structure  that  woiUd  do  many  larger 
cities  proud.  It  Includea  a  large  arena,  thea- 
ters and  meeting  halls  of  various  sizes. 

It  la  doubtful  that  any  of  the  city  fathers 
who  helped  get  the  Precno  Convention  Cen- 
ter built  could  ever  foresee  a  day  when  the 
small  farmworkers  association  founded  by 
Chavez  would  return  to  Fresno  to  hold  Its 
convention  in  their  handsome  arena.  It  Is 
even  doubtful  that  m»ny  of  the  members 
of  NPWA  could  have  foreseen  that.  Except 
for  one. 

But  no  one  had  thne  to  ask  Cesar  Chavez 
about  it  last  September,  when  he  brought 
his  United  Farm  Workers  of  America  back 
to  Fresno  for  its  first  constitutional  con- 
vention as  fuU-fledged  union  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  He  was  too  busy  and  too  caught  up  In 
the  excitement  of  th«  time— which  must 
have  seemed  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
troubled  and  bitter  year  that  had  gone 
before. 

Chavez  was  constantly  occupied  on  the 
convention  roetrum.  practically  from  the 
opening  gavel  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
gathering's  final  all-nlfht  session.  He  w«s 
working,  as  he  has  abnoet  nonctop  since 
1962.  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  gmwth 
and  development  of  his  farmworkers'  union, 
whose  future  even  altef  11  hectic  years 
still  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 
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Pour  hundred  delegates  attended  the  1973 
convention,  representing  UFW  workers  on 
ranches  having  contracts,  UFW  members  on 
strUce.  even  UFW  organising  committees  in 
which  far-flung  states  "«  Washington,  Ari- 
zona,  Texas,  and  Florida. 

The  delegates  were  mostly  Mexican  and 
Mexican -American,  and  tJie  convention  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  In  both  Spanish 
and  English,  with  simultaneous  translations 
coming  over  transistor  radios,  which  were 
handed  out  to  each  delegate.  Other  delegates 
were  Filipinos,  a  kpy  segment  of  the  union's 
membership  and  second  only  to  Mexicans 
among  California's  year-round  farm  labor 
force  of  95,600  workers.  There  were  also  black 
citrus  workers  from  Florida,  Portuguese  fleld 
hands  from  the  Northern  CalUornla  wine 
country,  and  even  a  fevr  Arab  field  hands, 
who  have  been  ImmlfrratlrK  to  work  on  Cali- 
fornia farms  In  Increaslns  numbers  for  the 
la-st  few  years. 

They  had  come  to  revi.^e  and  approve  a 
tentative  version  of  an  official  union  consti- 
tution for  UFW,  which  only  a  year  before 
had  been  elevated  from  Its  status  as  an  AFL- 
CIO  organizing  committee.  The  constitution 
was  a  detailed,  ill -page  document,  again 
written  In  both  English  and  Spanish. 

The  delegates  were  also  to  elect  their  of- 
fleers  under  the  new  constitution,  and  draft 
resolutions  that  would  help  set  the  UPW 
policies  to  be  carried  out  by  those  officers. 

It  was  a  working  convention.  One  veteran 
labor  reporter  called  It  "the  most  unusual 
labor  convention  In  modem  American  his- 
tory." 

For  there  were  none  of  the  signs  of  middle- 
American  affluence  that  many  Jaded  ob- 
servers have  come  to  expect  of  labor  conven- 
tions There  was  no  convention  hotel,  for 
the  delegates  would  sleep  In  the  homes  of 
UFW  members  and  supporters  after  working 
an  day  at  the  Fresno  Convention  Centers. 
There  were  no  hospitality  suites  or  compli- 
mentary drinks,  except  for  coffee  and  fruit 
punch.  The  delegates  ate  their  lunch  out  of 
brown  paper  bags  taken  to  them  at  their 
convention  seats  so  they  could  eat  and  con- 
tinue vrtth  the  gathering's  business  at  the 
same  time.  After  adjournment,  they  would 
eat  dinner  in  the  convention  hall. 

The  convention  Itself  moved  with  almost 
excruciating  detail  through  each  section  of 
the  constitution,  and  through  each  step  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates were  learning  for  the  first  time  what  It 
meant  to  have  a  voice  in  running  their  own 
tinlon,  and  Chavez  was  apparently  de- 
termined that  the  lesson  should  be  com- 
plete. Even  the  delegate  who  rose  to  ask 
"Who  Is  this  Roberts,  and  why  are  we  fol- 
lowing his  rules?"  had  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  dxily  explained  to  him  from  the  ros- 
trum. 

For  Chavez,  who  remained  active  and 
sprightly  even  when  delegates,  union  staff 
members  and  newsmen  grew  weary  of  the 
long  sessions,  it  was  obviously  an  exhilarat- 
ing time.  The  supreme  moment  had  to  have 
come  Just  after  the  constitution  was  finally 
approved,  and  Chavez,  for  years  the  union's 
director,  was  nominated  and  elected  the 
UFW's  first  president  by  acclamation. 

Elected  with  him  were  nine  other  members 
of  the  union's  executive  board,  including 
such  long-time  associates  as  Gilbert  Padllla, 
who  was  voted  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Dolores  Huerta,  who  was  elected  an  executive 
vice-president.  Two  other  executive  vice 
presidents  represented  tte  UFW's  Filipino 
leadership,  Philip  Vera  Cruz  and  Peter  Ve- 
lasco.  The  remainder  of  th«  union's  board  are 
four  vice-presidents  at  large — Mack  Lyons, 
the  black  farmworker  who  beads  UFW's 
Florida  organizing  effort,  Ellseo  Medina,  a 
young  Chlcano,  Chavez's  brotber  Rlcbard. 
and  Marahall  Oans.  a  ksy  Auglo  organlBer 
for  tbe  union,  a  Ban  Joa(]uln  Valley  natlvs 
who  la  alao  a  veteran  of  organizing  canqwlgna 
in  the  Deep  South  with  SNCC. 
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It  should  have  been  a  time  of  complete 
triumph  for  UFW  and  Chavez.  But  it  was  not. 
For  though  the  400  delegates  and  the  2,000 
observers  in  the  gallery  rarely  showed  It  as 
they  enthusiastically  chered  speakers  and 
resolutions,  a  pall  hung  over  the  conven- 
tion. Up  until  that  tme,  1973  had  been  a 
very  tough  year  for  the  UTW. 

In  the  mouths  preceding  the  convention, 
the  union  had  lost  more  than  80  of  Its  farm 
labor  contracts,  including  most  of  the  key 
agreements  with  California's  table  grape 
growers.  Those  pacts  had  been  the  corner- 
stone of  the  union's  membership  since  they 
were  first  signed  in  1970. 

The  union  had  also  depleted  a  51.5  million 
.strike  fund  provided  by  the  AFL-CIO,  In 
fighting  a  six-month  long  battle  against  the 
grape  and  tree  fruit  growers,  and  wineries, 
who  refused  to  renew  their  contracts.  The 
UFW's  fight  against  the  growers,  an  old 
nemesis,  was  made  even  harder  by  the  grow- 
ers' ally,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  with  whom  most  of  the  growers 
who  snubbed  UPW  had  signed  labor  con- 
tracts Instead. 

More  than  3,500  UFW  members  and  sup- 
porters were  arrested  during  the  coiirse  of  the 
strike,  a  prolonged,  dramatic  confontation  In 
which  UFW  was  fighting  "for  our  very  life," 
according  to  Chavez.  The  strike  ranged  across 
a  half  dozen  California  counties,  from  the 
Southern  CalUornla  deserts  of  the  Coachella 
Valley  to  the  green,  rolling  countryside  of 
Merced  County,  just  east  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

The  rural  police  officers  and  sheriff's  dep- 
uties who  policed  it  called  it  the  most  .serious 
farm  labor  dispute  in  the  state's  history.  And 
indeed,  with  thousands  of  UFW  members  and 
their  supporters  roving  about  In  mobile  car- 
avans that  moved  from  one  field  to  another, 
to  another,  from  this  vineyard  to  that,  almost 
dally.  It  unsettled  rural  California  like  noth- 
ing before  It  had. 

WTien  the  UFW  picketing  began  In  April, 
union  members  often  faced  off  against  burly 
Teamsters  who  were  hired  at  $67  a  day  to 
act  as  "guards"  at  struck  vineyards.  Their 
picketing  did  not  end  until  late  August, 
when  two  UFW  members  died  violently  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  of  them  gunned 
down  along  a  picket  line. 

But  for  all  the  sacrifice  and  fury,  there  was 
no  denying,  when  the  strike  ended,  that  UFW 
had  won  back  no  contracts.  And  it  had  seen 
Its  membership  drop  from  a  peak  of  40,000  to 
less  than  10,000. 

It  was  so  difficult  a  strike  that  even  Chavez, 
who  is  known  for  his  optimism,  would  bit- 
terly tell  a  California  State  Assembly  com- 
mittee that  In  at  least  some  counties  the 
UFW's  effort  had  been  broken.  He  charged 
that  it  was  broken  by  rural  courts  which 
banded  down  unconstitutionally  strict  anti- 
picketlng  injunctions,  and  by  rural  police 
agencies  that  were  at  best  uncooperative  and 
at  worst  hostile  to  UFW. 

How  did  such  a  dismal  situation  for  'UFTV 
come  about?  There  are  a  variety  of  explana- 
tions offered  not  only  by  Chavez,  but  by  his 
critics  as   well. 

Chavez  and  many  of  his  supporters  would 
argue  that  to  really  get  to  the  roots  of  UFW's 
present  dilemma,  you  must  go  back  into  the 
history  of  California's  agricultural  Industry, 
which  they  contend  grew  into  a  $5  billion -a- 
year  business  on  the  backs  of  farmworkers. 
Until  less  than  10  years  ago  the  state's  grow- 
ers had  successfully  staved  off  every  attempt 
to  unionize  their  work  force,  and  for  dec- 
ades that  labor  force  had  remained  com- 
pliant. Over  the  years  It  has  been  made  up 
of  Mexican-Americans,  Mexicans,  Filipinos, 
Chinese.  Japanese.  Portuguese,  Arabs  and 
even,  occasionally,  poor  whites.  But  regard- 
less of  Its  ethnic  makeup.  It  had  always  been 
a  work  force  which  seldom  complained  about 
the  long  hours  of  hard  work  In  sun-baked 
fields,  or  the  low  pay  which  has  consistently 
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kept    farmworkers   living   at    or    below   the 
poverty  level. 

The  men  and  corporations  who  made 
money  off  such  a  system,  the  Chavez  argu- 
ment goes,  would  never  surrender  their  con- 
trol easily.  As  a  result,  when  the  UFW  first 
contested  that  control  with  a  farm  labor 
strike  launched  in  Delano,  In  1965,  it  would 
take  the  growers  five  years  to  realize  finally 
that  here  Indeed,  was  a  very  serious  chal- 
lenger. 

And  when  they  did  agree  to  deal  with 
UFW  on  an  equal  basis.  In  1970,  their  "sur- 
render" was  only  a  temporary  retreat.  They 
were  buying  time  to  reorganize  their  forces 
to  try  and  beat  dowm  Chavez  and  his  union 
In  other  ways — through  rlght-to-work-law 
campaigns,  by  creating  worker  discontent, 
and,  finally,  by  luring  in  a  rival  union  with 
whom  they  would  feel  more  comfortable:  a 
"company"  union  more  amenable  to  gentle- 
men's agreements  with  the  growers.  That 
union,  according  to  Chavez's  scenario,  proved 
to  be  the  conservative,  2-milUon-member 
Teamsters  organization. 

However,  other  observers,  including  several 
labor  reporters  who  have  followed  the  story, 
give  the  argument  a  different  twist,  main- 
taining that  the  Teamsters,  rather  than  the 
growers,  are  the  key  element  in  the  present 
California  farm  labor  situation.  They  would 
contend  that  UFW's  dilemma  grew  out  of  a 
private  ineeting  that  took  place  In  1967,  far 
from  California's  dusty  farmlands,  in  the 
posh  EuiToundlngs  of  Los  Angeles'  Centiuy 
Pla-^a  Hotel.  That  year  an  undetermined 
number  of  California  growers  met  there  with 
Teamster  officials  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  allowing  the  union  to  organize  their  work- 
ers. Apparently  they  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  Chavez's  vmion  was  not  going  to  be 
broken  as  easily  as  some  of  Its  predecessors 
had  been. 

Details  of  that  meeting  are  sketchy,  but 
Teamster  officials  have  confirmed  that  It  took 
place.  One  Teamster  who  was  there  told  Los 
Angeles  Times  labor  reporter  Harry  Bernstein 
years  later  that  no  agreement  was  reached  at 
the  gathering  "because  the  growers  wanted  a 
sure  thing  and  refused  to  have  an  election  to 
let  the  workers  decide  the  Issue.  We  dropped 
the  whole  thing  then." 

But  they  did  not  drop  It  for  good,  pro- 
ponents of  this  thesis  would  contend.  For 
once  Teamster  officials  on  the  West  Coast 
knew  that  at  least  some  California  growers 
were  amenable  to  unionization  by  the  right 
kind  of  union,  they  would  not  forget.  In  the 
future,  they  would  no  longer  dismiss  farm 
labor  as  an  unprofitable  area  in  which  to 
organize. 

The  Teamsters  had  long  operated  on  the 
fringes  of  agriculture.  For  years  they  had  rep- 
resented thousands  of  workers  In  the  can- 
neries, warehouses  and  trucking  operations 
that  handled  agricultural  products.  All  they 
needed  to  move  farther  Into  the  agricultural 
arena  was  some  motivation. 

The  Impetus  came  early  in  the  1970s,  In  the 
form,  ironically  enough,  of  Chavez's  first 
grape  contracts,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  farm  labor. 

In  Chavez  the  Teamsters  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  a  potential  rival  In  organizing  workers 
In  agriculture  and  Its  fringe  Industries.  He 
had  shown  that  grape  pickers  could  be 
molded  Into  a  union,  complete  with  hiring 
halls,  medical  plans,  paid  holidays,  and  other 
benefits.  He  had  also  made  It  clear  that  UFW 
had  every  Intention  of  expanding  into  other 
crops  where  semi-skilled  hand  labor  was  not 
as  prevalent  as  it  was  In  grape  picking.  Into 
citrus,  for  example,  and  lettuce,  where  the 
Teamsters  had  a  few  small  contracts  dating 
back  to  the  early  1950s. 

But  even  as  Chavez's  union  might  grow, 
farm  labor  was  becoming  increasingly  mech- 
anized— at  least  partly  due  to  the  prospect 
of  unionization.  The  workers  who  lost  their 
field  Jobs  to  machines  might  start  looking  for 
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work  in  Teamster  canneries,  creameries, 
frozen-food  processing  plants,  warehouses 
and  trucking  operations.  And  If  some  of  these 
workers  were  affiliated  with  UFW,  Chavez 
might  use  them  as  a  wedge  into  the  Team- 
sters empire. 

So  the  Teamsters,  it  is  argued,  reacted  to 
protect  their  territory  from  a  potential  rival 
whom  they  stispected  of  wanting  to  control 
all  of  agriculture  under  one  union. 

There  Is  a  related  but  not  similar  version 
of  this  Teamster-mechanization  scenario.  Ic 
has  Teamster  officials  wanting  to  expand  Into 
field  work  on  the  assumption  that,  once  It  be- 
comes mechanized,  the  workers  employed  on 
the  machines  will  be  Anglo  rather  tha;i 
Mexicans,  Filipinos  or  other  uon-whltes. 

Those  adhermg  to  this  view  quote  a  private 
study  prepared  earlier  this  year  for  Safeway 
Market  Go.  executives  by  Jane  Yett  Kiely,  a 
student  Intern  from  the  Graduate  Theologi- 
cal Union  in  San  Francisco.  That  report 
quotes  Einar  Mohn,  the  president  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters,  as  sayln;i 
in  an  interview  that,  once  organized  as  Team- 
sters, the  farmworkers  would  probably  iiot  be 
given  full  participation  in  the  union  lor  some 
time.  His  reasoning: 

"I'm  not  sure  how  effective  a  union  can 
be  when  it  is  composed  of  Mexicans  and 
Mexican  nationals  with  temporary  visas. 
Maybe  as  agriculture  becomes  sophisticated, 
more  mechanized,  with  fewer  transients, 
fewer  green  carders,  and  as  jobs  become 
more  attractive  to  whites,  then  we  can  build 
a  union  that  can  have  structure  and  thiit 
can  negotiate  from  strength  and  have  mem- 
bership participation."  

A  final  explanation  for  UFW's  present 
plight  Is  offered  by  critics  of  Chavez  and 
the  union.  They  argue  th.at  Chavez  brought 
on  the  present  situation  himself.  That,  from 
the  time  the  first  UFW  contracts  were  signed 
In  1970,  he  and  his  fervent  supporters  have 
WTOught  havoc  with  the  grape  industry. 

UFW  critics,  among  whom  are  numbered 
at  least  a  few  rank-and-file  farmworkers  who 
once  supported  the  union,  contend  that 
growers  and  especially  workers  have  been 
plagued  for  the  last  three  years  with  a  union 
adminlstraticn  that  was  at  best  inefficient 
and  at  worst  vindictive  toward  any  worker 
who  tried  to  be  independent  or  critical. 

WhUe  the  growers  were  able  to  make 
profits  under  UFW  contracts  (both  1971 
and  1972  were  successful  years  for  grape 
growers,  according  to  economists  with  major 
California  banks)  the  workers  grew  restless. 
The  two  main  reasons,  according  to  critics 
both  in  and  outside  the  union,  were  the 
UFWs   hiring  haU   and   its  dues  system. 

The  hiring  hall  was  the  source  of  discon- 
tent because  it  was  allegedly  rife  with 
cronyism,  with  ardent  UFW  supporters  get- 
ting" first  call  to  any  jobs  avaUable  on  a 
given  day.  Some  critics,  mainly  growers,  also 
Insist  that  the  halls  often  failed  to  provide 
all  the  workers  the  growers  requested — a 
situation  the  critics  attributed  to  the  ineffi- 
cient and  inexperienced  union  members 
who  ran  the  halls. 

Complaints  about  dues  stemmed  from  a 
■UFW  rule  requiring  that  members  pay  a 
fiat  rate  of  $3.50  each  month,  even  when 
not  working,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
seniority  and  eligibility  for  union  beueStoi. 
The  dues  were  paid  in  qviarterly  InstaHments 
of  $10  50.  According  to  union  dissidents,  i^ 
was  the  $10.50  that  had  to  be  paid  In  th"? 
winter  months,  when  Uttle  regular  farux 
work  was  avaUable,  which  hurt  most. 

Significantly,  one  of  the  first  resolutions 
passed  at  the  UFW  convention  provided  for 
a  revision  of  the  dues  structure.  Union  mem- 
bers wUl  now  pay  two  per  cent  of  whatever 
they  earn,  and  the  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  their  paychecks. 

However  that  change  was  far  from  being 
made  in  April,  when  the  1973  table  grape 
han-est  was  due  to  start  In  the  Ooachella 
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Valley,  and  the  first  of  XTFW'b  1070  contracts 
were  due  to  be  renegotiated.  It  waa  then, 
Chavez's  critics  contend,  tbat  worker  dis- 
content finally  boiled  oyer  and  some  un- 
happy field  hands  approached  the  Teamsters 
and  asked  the  truckers'  union  to  represent 
tbem. 

Teamster  spokesmen  rlaiiaed  that  their 
organizers  then  circulated  petitions,  which 
were  signed  by  a,500  workera.  Indicating  a 
preference  for  the  Teamsters  over  UKW.  The 
petitions  were  circulated  all  across  the  stale, 
t50  It  has  never  been  made  clear  how  many 
Coachella  Valley  workers  signed. 

Chavez  alleged  that  the  petitions  were 
."ilgned  under  duress,  by  wwkers  who  were 
approached  by  compcuiy  foremen  as  well  as 
Teamster  organizers.  He  countered  with  a 
poll  taken  by  25  religious  leaders  and  con- 
eressmen  who  talked  to  933  workers  In  31 
Coachella  Valley  vineyards.  The  workers  were 
asked  which  union  they  preferred  and  the 
vote  was  795  for  UPW.  80  for  the  Teamsters 
and  78  for  no  union. 

Grower  attorneys,  however,  said  after  the 
jjetltlon  signatures  were  compared  with  em- 
ployee names  on  company  payrolls,  that  they 
were  convinced  that  the  Teamsters  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  areR's  workers.  They 
began  negotiations  and  signed  contracts  the 
day  after  the  UPW  pacts  ejtplred.  Only  two 
growers  ren»alned  with  UPW.  explaining  that 
they  were  legally  bound  to  do  so  by  provi- 
sions of  their  1970  contracts  Betan  the  1973 
table  grape  harvest  was  over,  they  would  be 
the  only  two  table  grape  growers  who  would 
remain  with  UFW. 

There  were  few  differences  in  the  wages 
and  benefits  provided  by  the  Teamster  and 
UPW  farm  contracts.  The  one-year  UPW  pact 
provided  92.40  an  hour  plus  a  bonus  for 
each  box  picked  dtirlng  harve.'it.  The  Team- 
sters' contract  started  at  $2.30  an  hour,  plus 
bonuses,  going  up  to  $2.70  per  hour  during 
the  four-year  duration  of  the  pact.  Both 
contracts  included  pension  plans,  the  first 
tbne  field  workers  have  ever  had  one.  The 
Teamster  contract  also  provided  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  coverage. 

UPW  officials  argue,  however,  that  the  key 
differences  are  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  in  the  intent  of  the  respective 
unions  to  enforce  the  provisions. 

The  Teamster  contracts,  they  point  out, 
allow  ranchers  to  recruit  workers  through 
Teamster-affiliated  labor  contractors,  the 
much  maligned  middlemen  of  farm  labor. 
UPW  contracts  maintain  the  union's  system 
of  hiring  halls.  Teamster  contracts  are  also 
not  as  explicit  as  UPWs  In  detailing  griev- 
ance procedures  or  the  protection  of  workers 
from  harmful  pesticides.  In  short,  UPW  offi- 
cials argue,  the  workers  are  guaranteed  more 
protection  from  the  ever-exploltive  grower 
under  UPW. 

Chavez  called  his  supporters  out  oa  strike 
April  16,  the  day  after  the  Teamsters  con- 
tracts were  signed  in  the  Coachella  Valley. 

In  June,  more  grape  growers  In  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  Valley  also  signed  with  the 
Teamsters  on  the  groiuids  that  the  union 
represented  the  majority  of  the  area's  work- 
ers. By  the  end  of  July  the  Teamsters  bad 
under  contract  51  growers,  who  had  formerly 
been  affiliated  with  UFW — 30  In  the 
Coachella  Valley,  19  In  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  two  major  wineries,  E  &  J  Gallo 
and  Pranzla  Bros. 

On  July  39,  the  last  29  of  the  union's  1970 
grape  contracts  explrsd  without  being  re- 
negotiated. They  were  vital  contracts  with 
the  largest  table  grape  growers  In  tJb«  state, 
all  of  them  In  the  Delano  area  of  Kern  and 
Tiilar«  counties,  where  40  per  cent  of  the 
state's  table  grape  crop  Is  harvested. 

Days  after  the  eontracts  lapsed,  the  De- 
lano growers  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
Teamsters  and.  more  significantly,  the  Team- 
sters began  to  negotiate  with  UPW. 

Pram  the  time  It  started,  the  UPW-Team- 
ster  conflict  had  been  of  concern  to  AFL- 
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CIO  President  George  Meany.  Through  In- 
termedlarie!?,  AFL-CIO  officials  approached 
Teamster  President  Prank  Fitzslmmons  about 
the  posBlbUlty  of  a  peace  settlement.  These 
preliminary  meetings  led  to  the  start  of 
peace  negotiations  in  August  between  UPW 
and  the  Teamsters  at  the  Teamsters'  west- 
em  headquarters  near  San  Francisco. 

But  those  first  meetings  collapsed  on  Aug. 
10  when  Chavez  received  news  that  a  lower 
le\el  Teamster  official  had  concluded  con- 
tracts with  the  Delano  area  growers.  Accus- 
ing the  leamsters  of  "a  stab  in  the  back." 
Chavez  stalked  out  of  the  meetings  and  re- 
sumed   the    strike    with    renewed    intensity. 

Less  than  two  weelu  later  the  strike 
reached  its  tragic  clLniax  when  two  UPW 
members  died  vlolenUy  witliln  days  of  each 
other — one  in  a  controversial  barroom  alter- 
cation with  a  Kern  County  deputy  sheriif, 
another  shot  from  a  jwisslng  truck  on  a 
UFW  picket  line  south  of  Bakersfield. 

Nagi  Daifullah  Moshia.  24,  was  an  Arab 
immigrant  who  died  of  head  Injuries  suffered 
in  a  scuffle  wi'h  the  deputy.  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
GO,  allegedly  was  shot  by  a  nonunion  farm- 
worker who  apparently  fired  his  rifle  In  a 
blind  rage  after  the  truck  in  which  he  rode 
was  pelted  with  rocks  by  pickets.  The  two 
of  them  became  UFW  martyrs  and  their 
funerals  drew  thousands  of  UFW  members 
and   .supporters   to   the  SBn  Joaquin   Valley. 

lu  the  tension  that  followed  the  deaths, 
the  UFW  board  of  directors  voted  to  suspend 
picketing  activities  in  the  valley  untu  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  guaranteed  the 
■safety  of  UFW  pickets.  Hxcept  In  scattered 
locations  in  northern  California,  the  picket- 
ing was  not  resumed. 

I'he  deaths  also  provided  the  Impetus  to 
r?new  the  peace  negotiations  between  the 
two  unions,  this  time  in  Washington,  DC. 
with  both  Meany  and  Fltzsimmons  directly 
involved.  They  reached  a  tentative  agreement 
on  Sept.  29. 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  Team- 
sters would  rescind  most  of  the  farm  labor 
contracts  they  had  signed,  while  the  VTPW 
agreed  not  to  seek  bargaining  rights  In  those 
agricultural  operations  where  the  Teamsters 
already  had  jurisdiction  (i.e.  the  canneries 
and  warehouses) . 

As  a  guarantee  of  continued  peace  betwten 
the  two  unions,  which  have  clashed  sporad- 
ically since  UFW  began  organizing  on  a  large 
scale  in  1965,  Meany  and  ritz.sUnmons  agreed 
to  act  as  final  arbiters  of  any  disputes  arising 
under  the  treaty. 

The  UFW  also  agreed  to  end  its  boycott  of 
non-UFW  lettuce,  permitting  the  Teamsters 
to  retain  temporary  control  of  some  lettuce 
contracts  with  Salinas  Valley  growers.  In  ex- 
change, the  Teamsters  agreed  not  to  renew 
those  contracts  when  they  expired  In  1975. 

On  paper,  at  least,  the  agreement  appeared 
to  be  a  victory  for  Chavez.  While  granting 
the  Teamsters  some  concessions,  Chavez  and 
the  AFL-CIO  apparently  won  the  key  point 
by  getting  the  Teamsters  to  agree  to  with- 
draw from  field  labor  orjpjilzlng. 

The  biggest  loeers  were,  of  course,  the  grape 
growers  and  other  Teamster  ranchers  who 
were  In  a  position  of  being  rebuffed  by  an  ally 
and  left  by  themselves  to  deal  with  Chavez 
and  the  AFU-CIO.  Enough  of  them  apparent- 
ly balked  at  this  prospect  with  sufficient  ve- 
hemence to  keep  the  Teamsters  from  finaliz- 
ing the  agreement. 

Following  two  months  of  delays.  In  which 
the  Teamsters  never  officially  repudiated  the 
agreement.  Fitzslmmons  told  a  meeting  of 
34  growers  last  Nov.  15  in  San  Diego  that  the 
Teamsters  had  decided  to  "keep  our  moral 
and  legal  commitments  to  the  growers."  The 
explanation  offered  by  Teamster  spokesmen 
was  that  the  growers  who  had  signed  Team- 
ster contracts  were  threatening  to  take  legal 
action  unices  the  Teamsters  lived  up  to  those 
pacts. 

The  announcement  made  little  difference 
to  Chavez  who,  ever  suspicious  of  the  grow- 
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ers  and  Teamsters,  had  said  two  weeks  before 
that  the  Teamsters  "apparently  have  no  in- 
tention of  living  up  to  the  agreement."  with 
the  Thanksgiving  and  December  holiday  sea- 
son approaching,  traditionally  a  time  of 
heavy  wine  and  grape  sales.  Chavez  an- 
nounced that  UFW's  boycott  of  table  grapes. 
Iceberg  lettuce  and  Gallo  and  Franzla  wines 
would  proceed  at  full  force  He  said  the  500 
farmworkers  who  had  been  deployed  to  the 
nation's  50  largest  cities  on  boycott  duty 
would  soon  be  joined  by  another  1,000  UFTV 
members. 

In  1970,  even  the  most  antl-UFW  growers 
wUl  admit  today,  it  was  the  financial  pres- 
sure of  the  first  table  grape  boycott  which 
led  them  to  finally  agree  to  negotiate  with 
Chavez.  Now  Chavez  is  apparently  convinced 
the  same  tactic  will  work  again,  and  guar- 
antee the  future  of  his  embattled  union. 

"The  growers  invited  the  Teamsters  in  " 
Chavez  said  in  making  his  amiouncement, 
■'and  the  Teamsters  won't  leave  until  the 
growers  tell  them  to.  That's  why  our  main 
target  has  to  be  the  growers." 


WHAT  PENN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
MEANS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
prone  to  spotlight  adversity  more  than 
progress.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
press.  The  Penn  Central  Railroad  has  re- 
ceived brickbats  because  of  Its  bank- 
ruptcy. I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has 
criticized  the  railroad  because  It  has 
meant  a  costly  delay  In  starting  con- 
struction on  the  much  needed  National 
Visitors  Center  at  Union  Station.  I  want 
to  be  just  as  objective  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  how  much  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  means 
to  the  economy  of  Illinois  during  the  year 
1973.  The  railroad  paid  out  over  $45  mil- 
lion in  wages  plus  another  $41  million  in 
annual  purchases  in  Illinois  last  year. 
In  addition,  the  Industrial  development 
department  of  the  railroad  located  new 
industry  last  year  with  a  total  invest- 
ment cost  of  $32  million  and  provided  in- 
creased employment  for  1,308  individ- 
uals. Mr.  Speaker,  with  previous  unan- 
imous consent  granted  me  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
WilUam  A.  Lashley,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  for  Penn  Central : 

Penn  Central  Transportation  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1974. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  J.  Orat, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybnrn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Despite  the  problems 
in  the  past,  with  which  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted. Penn  Central  1b  continuing  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

During  the  year  1973,  Penn  Central  had 
4.045  employees  who  paid  state  taxes  on  Il- 
linois gross  wages  of  $45,711,388.  Also,  an- 
nual purchases  from  Illinois  industries 
amounted  to  $41,208,198. 

In  addition,  our  Industrial  Development 
Department,  working  with  various  Bllnols 
organizations,  located  new  industries  bav- 
ii.g   an    Investment   cost   of  132,217,000  and 
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providing    increased    employment   for    1,30« 
indlvidvialE. 

I  would  Uke  to  assure  you  that  our  rail- 
road is  dedicated  to  oontinulng  improvement 

of  our  service  and  efficiency  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

Sincerely, 

W.  A.  Lashley. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK:   AN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  on  the  occasion  of  Catholic 
Schools  Week,  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  con- 
tributions to  education  in  the  United 
States  made  by  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of  February  17 
to  23  is  being  celebrated  as  Catholic 
Schools  Week  by  the  nearly  4  million 
students,  their  parents,  and  teachers  of 
Americas  Catholic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  These  students  come 
from  every  social  and  economic  group, 
and  their  schools  are  locrited  in  every 
comer  of  the  countrj'. 

This  is  the  second  annual  observance 
of  Catholic  Schools  Week,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  let  the  country  know  of  the 
role  in  our  educational  system  of  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  theme  for  1974,  "Different 
Where  It  Counts — Message,  Community, 
and  Service,"  is  being  celebrated  in  many 
ways  by  the  more  than  10,500  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondai-y  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Catholic  schools 
have  experienced  declining  enrollments 
in  recent  years,  many  Catholic  educa- 
tors have  expressed  great  optimism  for 
the  future  of  Catholic  education  In  Amer- 
ica. They  say  that  in  many  areas  Catholic 
school  enrollments  are  stabilizing  in  a 
period  when  general  enrollments  are  ex- 
pected to  decline.  Parents  are  also  ac- 
cepting larger  roles  in  the  operation  of 
these  schools  and  In  the  education  of  their 
children.  Innovative  curricular  programs 
and  educational  .structures  are  being  ex- 
plored In  many  schools.  Changes  such  as 
these,  the  school  leaders  feel,  point  to 
new  forms  of  Catholic  education  and  to 
the  continuance  of  the  services  provided 
by  these  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  congratulating  the 
Catholic  school  community  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Catholic  Schools  Week,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  refer  to  a  recent  survey 
In  which  CathoUc  educators  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  future  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation in  America.  The  results  of  this 
survey  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Reporter  of  February  8, 
1974,  and  I  include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  article: 

(Prom  the  National  Cathoilc  Repoeter, 

Feb.  8,  1974) 
Officials  Optimistic  About  Schooi* 

Despite  rising  coets,  decllnhig  enrollment 
and  last  June's  Supreme  Court  decision  strik- 
ing down  government  aM  to  nonpublic 
•chools.  Catholic  education  omclals  surveyed 
last  week  expressed,  in  the  words  of  one. 
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"realistic  and  InteUigent  hop*"  for  the  fu- 
tiire  of  American  C&tholic  schools. 

The  education  officials  weire  surveyed  by 
NCR  prior  to  the  second  annual  Catholic 
Schools  Week  (Feb.  17-23>,  a  promotional 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  (USCC)  and  the  National  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association   (NCEA). 

The  chief  reason  for  optimism,  officials 
indicated,  is  a  revival  of  support  for  the 
schools  from  Catholic  parents. 

Educators  cited  two  main  reasons  for  this 
revival.  First,  they  said,  parents  are  pleased 
with  the  greater  involvement  they  have  had 
in  the  operation  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  few  yeaJTs.  This  involvement  has  come 
largely  from  participation  in  the  r^idly 
p rowing  number  of  parish  and  diocesan 
board  of  education." 

A  second  reason  for  increased  parental 
support,  officials  said.  Is  the  parents'  accept- 
ance of  the  schools'  renewed  emphasis  on 
teaching  religious  and  ethical  values. 

This  renewed  emphasis  was  used  as  the 
theme  for  schools  week:  "Catholic  Schools. 
Different  Where  it  Counts — Message,  Com- 
munity a!:;d  Service."  "Mescage,  community 
and  service"  are  tlie  three  aspects  of  Cath- 
olic education  emphasized  by  tiie  U.S.  bteh- 
ops'  1972  education  pastoral.  To  Teach  as 
Jesus  Did. 

Other  reasons  for  optimism  cited  by  edu- 
cation ofSclals  included  signs  of  stabilizing 
enrollment,  improved  quality  of  education 
in  Catholic  schools  and  intensive  curricu- 
lum revisions. 

Another  development  mentioned  by  edu- 
cation officials  is  that  Catliolic  schools  are 
iiow  beuig  treated  in  a  broader  educational 
perfpective  than  in  the  past,  following  the 
recommeodationa  of  the  bishops'  education 
pastoral. 

The  pastoral.  whUe  calling  Catholic  schools 
"the  best  expression  of  the  educational  min- 
istry to  youth,"  urged  greater  attention  to 
other  educational  needs,  such  as  religious 
education  of  Catholic  children  not  attending 
Catholic  schools  and  religious  education  for 
adults.  Plfures  from  the  USCC  indicate  that 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  diocese  In  the  U.S. 
!iow  coordinate  all  education  affairs  under 
one    department. 

While  there  is  support  for  this  broader 
approach,  officials  said,  parents  are  display- 
ing a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  Catholic 
schools. 

"There  has  been  a  shift  In  the  attitudts  of 
Catholic  parents  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years,"  according  to  Bishop  William  Borders 
of  Orlando.  Fla.  Borders,  chairman  of  the 
bishops'  education  committee,  said  he  has 
found  much  more  grassroots  support  for  the 
schools  during  the  past  year.  He  said  his 
experience  is  verified  by  comments  be  has 
heard  from  other  bishops  and  ma.jQr  supe- 
riors of  religious  men  and  women. 

Father  Olin  Murdlck,  secretary  of  educa- 
tion for  the  USCC,  said  "people  are  not  giv- 
ing up  "  on  Catholic  schools.  Chicago  Auxil- 
iary BL<:hop  William  McManus,  former  chair- 
nwn  of  the  bishops'  education  committee  and 
member  of  a  post  presidential  panel  on  non- 
public education,  said.  "Experience  is  con- 
frmlng  the  research  of  the  panel  that  par- 
cnto  Will  pay  any  amount  at  money  for 
Catiu>llc  schoc-ls  if  tbey  are  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  schools." 

"There  Is  a  new  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  people  that  they  want 
schools.  "  said  Father  C.  Albert  Koob,  presi- 
dent of  the  NCSA.  "We  never  asked  them 
if  they  wanted  the  achools  before.  We  Just 
proTl<l«d  them.  Now,  people  want  value 
and  rellgloTis  education." 

Murdick  said  the  future  of  the  Catholic 
schools  depends  on  how  w*n  they  deal 
with  four  questions:  clanoeatlon  of  goals, 
implementation  of  those  goAls,  economics, 
and  Improvements  in  the  decision-making 
process. 
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TTie  main  goal  of  Catholic  education  offi- 
cials, after  a  period  of  empbasizjxig  tiie 
secular  benefits  of  Catholic  schools  In  the 
losing  fight  for  government  aid.  is  the  de- 
velopment of  schools  that  make  a  "diHer- 
cnce"  in  the  character  ol  their  students. 

Most  eduaction  officials  surveyed  said  they 
were  plea.sed  with  the  recent  report  by  so- 
ciologists William  McCready  and  Palher 
Andrev.-  Greeley  whioh  indicated  that  Catho- 
lics who  attended  Catholic  achools  tended 
io  be  more  "hopefvil  '  and  better  adjusted 
than  thor«  who  did  not   ( story  page   14). 

McManus  pH-aised  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  religiou-s  values  in  the  school*,  and  said 
lie  was  pleased  to  see  new  curricula  stressing 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  church 
as  "countercultural,"  and  "the  virtue  of 
hope." 

One  diocesan  sujjeiintendent  of  schools 
saw  the  return  to  an  emphasis  on  religious 
values  as  resulting,  in  part,  troca  the  Su- 
preme  Court's   aid  riding. 

The  decision  may  have  been  "a  blessing 
in  dis^;uls€."  according  to  Patlier  Patrick 
Shanahan  of  the  BockvUle  Centre  (L<Hig  I6- 
landt.  N.Y..  diocese.  Shanahan  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  battle  for  government  aid,  "we've 
overeniphnsi^ed  the  secular  aspects  of  our 
education.  Now  we  re  going  to  stand  up  and 
teach  the  message  erf  Christ." 

All  education  officials  srurveyed  cited  cur- 
riculum reform  and  the  use  of  new  teach- 
ing methods  as  major  means  of  implement- 
ing the  goal  of  creating  schools  that  make  a 
"difference.  ' 

McManus  s.iid  the  goals  were  also  being 
Implemented  by  more  contact  between  pai- 
ent(5  and  teachers.  He  snld  that  if  values  are 
to  be  taueht  at  school,  the  same  values  must 
be  taught  at  home. 

He  gave  as  an  example  a  meeting  between 
parents  and  teachers  of  second -graders  at  his 
own  parish  school :  "We  were  teaching  about 
'turn  the  other  cheek.'  and  the  children  were 
getting  Just  the  opposite  at  home.  ITielr  par- 
ents were  telling  them  that  It  was  manly 
to  hit  back  So  we  had  the  parents  In  to  t^-li 
them  what  we  were  doing  and  to  tell  them 
that  sometimes  you  don't  hit  back." 

Because  of  this  emphasis  on  parent-teach- 
er contact.  McManus  said,  the  rtd  notion  of 
a  "180-day.  flve-hour  day  school  year"  may 
be  disappearing  to  allow  more  time  for  teach- 
ers to  deal  with  parents. 

Murdick  said  that  the  church,  in  trying  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  its  schools,  must  study 
the  role  of  the  parent  and  the  lay  teacher. 
He  noted  that  the  NCEA  Is  makliig  a  study 
of  several  schools  which  are  staffed  com- 
pletely by  lay  teachers. 

Koob  said  the  increase  In  lay  teachers,  now 
a  majority  in  many  areas,  was  "a  sign  of 
progresB  for  Catholic  education  because  it 
reflects  the  growth  of  lay  leadership  in  the 
church." 

The  economic  situation  of  Catholic  schools 
has  been  hurt  by  the  loss  of  government  aid. 
Inflation  and  rising  costs,  but  education  offi- 
cials surveyed  didn't  seem  peesimistlc  Mur- 
dick said  the  schools  are  seekinir  support 
frwn  three  groups  which  'Tjeneflt"  from  the 
schools  The  flrst,  he  said,  is  parent*  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  The  second  Is  the  local 
church,  meaning  the  parish  and  diocese. 

The  third  group  which  Murdick  said  bene- 
fits from  Catholic  schocris  Is  "the  civic  com- 
munity." but,  he  added,  this  group  is  not 
now  supporting  the  schools. 

The  piospects  for  large-scale  aid  from  the 
"civic  community,"  or  government  assistance. 
foUovrtug  the  court  decision,  are  at  the  low- 
est In  25  years,  according  to  McManus. 

McManus  irkdicated  that  whUe  government 
aid  would  be  welcome.  Catholic  opposrltlon  to 
the  court  ruling  Is  more  concerned  with  tb» 
implications  of  the  ruling's  attack  on  "en- 
tanglements" between  church  and  state.  He 
saw  he  sees  the  aid  quea-tlon  as  similar  to 
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the  situation  of  (Aril  rights  for  blacks  20 
years  ago,  and  Miat  he  expects  a  long  fight 
before  civil  rights  for  Catholics  In  the  case 
of  school  aid  are  won. 

The  school's  econonilc  picture  has  also 
sxilTered  as  a  result  of  a  steady  decline  in 
enrollment.  The  decline,  McManus  said,  Is 
due  to  the  declining  birth  rate  of  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  ccmtlnued  "migration" 
of  Catholics  fnwn  the  cities,  which  have 
Catholic  schools,  to  the  suburbs,  which  have 
few  Catholic  schools. 

The  enrollment  decline  for  the  current 
year  was  not  as  large  as  had  been  expected, 
according  to  Monslgnor  Prank  Bredweg. 
who  maintains  staUstlcs  for  the  NCEA.  The 
decline,  he  said,  was  about  the  same  as  in 
recent  years,  five  to  six  per  cent.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward D'Alesslo,  director  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  the  USCC,  said  that 
some  dioceses  are  beginning  to  see  stabiliza- 
tion In  school  enrollment. 

The  suburbs  are  lmi>ortajit  to  the  future 
of  Catholic  schools,  according  to  McManus 
and  Borders.  Borders  said  few,  if  any,  new 
Catholic  schools  will  be  buUt  unless  they 
are  b\iUt  In  the  suburbs,  McManus  said  "we 
may  regret  not  building  In  the  suburbs"  to 
follow  the  Catholic  population. 

Consolidation  of  schools  has  been  one  ap- 
proach dioceses  have  tried  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  resotirces  as  enrollment  declines. 
D'Aieasio  said  consolidation  is  seen  as  a 
"local,  diocesan  decision." 

A  major  concern  about  consolidation  is 
the  problem  of  keeping  inner-city  Catholic 
schools  open.  Borders  said  that  the  majority 
of  students  at  these  schools  are  non-CathoIlc, 
but  that  they  must  be  a  priority  as  "a  part  of 
the  chiirch's  contribution  to  the  poor."  He 
said  the  large  dioceses  are  making  these 
schools  a  priority. 

Murdlck  said  church  schools  must  be  more 
sophisticated  In  their  decision-making  proc- 
ess. He  praised  the  development  of  boards 
of  education,  which  brings  pcu-ents  and  other 
laity  Into  the  process,  as  the  only  "rational" 
solution.  He  said  the  boards  fit  in  with  "other 
developments  In  the  church,  such  as  pastoral 
planning,  parish  councils  and  dioceslan  pas- 
toral councils." 

Murdick  said  there  are  three  types  of 
boards  of  education:  diocesan  boards,  parish 
boards  and  boards  which  cover  private  high 
schools  or  high  schools  serving  several  parish 
area. 

Borders  said  almost  all  of  the  dioceses 
have  dloceaan  boards  of  education.  He  said 
the  boards  in  the  Clnnlnnatl,  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  archdioceses,  and  the  Green 
Bay  diocese,  were  "outstanding." 

There  are  9,000  parish  and  local  boards, 
according  to  Dr.  Mary  Angela  Harper,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Catholic 
Boards  of  Education,  based  at  the  MCEIA  In 
Washington.  Murdlck  said  that,  in  compari- 
son, there  were  2,100  boards  in  1067  and 
4,000  in  1968. 

The  1973  Offlcixtl  Catholic  Directory  listed 
approximately  10,600  parish  and  private 
Catholic  schools.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately 8fi  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  schools 
in  the  T7.S.  have  boards  of  education. 


LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   WKW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  day 
of  May  haa,  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, been  set  aside  as  Loyalty  Day.  In 
celebration  of  this  day,  the  Erie  County 
Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
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will  sponsor  Its  25th  annual  loyalty  day 
parade  In  Hamburg,  N.Y.  I  am  proud 
that  Erie  County  VFW's  have  once  again 
chosen  to  publicly  affirm  their  faith  in 
the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  our 
great  Nation  was  founded.  In  an  open 
letter  to  America,  the  Erie  County  coimcil 
VFW  chairman,  John  M.  Dzialoski,  and 
Cochairman  M.  E.  Bradfuhrer,  have 
thoughtfullj-  addressed  the  subject  of 
loyalty.  I  highly  commend  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Deak  Fellow  Amerioan:  The  definition  of 
Loyalty  Is  quite  clear  and  simple.  It  becomes 
complicated  only  when  someone  tries  to  dis- 
tort it  with  anti-American  propaganda. 
Loyalty  means  the  Individual's  fidelity  and 
tenacious  adherence  to  government,  prin- 
ciple, custom  and  practice.  It  is  the  absence 
of  any  subversive  thought  or  action,  such  as 
that  displayed  by  Communist  Party  members 
and  fellow  travelers,  who  glorify  the  Red 
philosophy,  and  advocate  treason,  sedition. 
and  even  the  violent  over-throw  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

We  who  would  choose  to  call  ourselves 
Americans  must  remain  loyal  to  the  fom 
basic  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion— freedom  of  speech,  religion,  press  and 
assembly,  alohg  with  the  myriad  other  God- 
given  blessings  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
great  land.  To  do  less  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  countless  thousands  of  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
throughout  our  country's  history.  In  defend- 
ing these  precious  Ideals. 

The  first  day  of  May  each  year  has  been  set 
aside  by  Presidential  Proclamation  to  be 
known  as  Loyalty  Day.  to  enable  us  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  our  great  heritage  of  freedom 
and  to  renew  our  faith  In ,  and  loyalty  to,  the 
great  ideals  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded. 

In  celebration  of  this  great  day,  Erie  Coun- 
ty Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Is  sponsoring  its  25th  Annual  Loyalty  Day 
Parade  In  Hamburg,  New  York  on  Sunday, 
AprU  28,  1974  at  2  pjn. 

Thank  you.  and  thank  God  for  Amerlcal 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  DzLALOSKi, 

Chairman. 
M.  B.  Bradftthber, 

I  Coch  airman. 
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WHY  SAVE  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY? 
CONSTITUENT  ASKS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  today  find  that  our  rising  cost 
of  living  and  Inflationary  economy  are 
hopelessly  imexplainable  and  frustrat- 
ing. I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  expressing 
what  I  have  discovered  to  be  the  think- 
ing of  many  citizens.  I  find  his  comments 
most  sobering.  The  letter  follows: 

JONESBORO,  Ark., 
February  15,  1974. 

Deak  Mr.  Alexandeb:  Things  are  going 
badly  In  this  country  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  in  some  thoughts  I  have 
on  the  subject. 

I  was  raised  to  work  hard  and  save  my 
money  for  a  rainy  day.  All  of  a  sudden  last 
fall  I  realized  that  working  hard  was  paying 
off  but  that  saving  money  was  not.  Then  I 
read  a  few  books  on  economics  and  found  out 


why.  I  receive  a  good  salary  but  it  now  be- 
comes questionable  whether  I  can  provide 
what  Is  necessary  for  my  family.  Our  stand- 
ard of  living  will  have  to  go  down  and  we 
do  not  mind  that  too  much,  but  16-20'>, 
Inflation  over  a  long  period  of  time  Is  going 
to  be  a  bit  rough  when  considered  along  with 
a  6  or  7  percent  increase  In  income  and 
higher  taxes. 

I  do  not  want  more  government  services 
I  do  not  want  better  roads  or  libraries  or 
parks  or  schools.  I  do  not  want  prices  rolled 
back  to  the  levels  of  1973  or  1937.  I  don't 
want  lover  taxes.  I  want  something  which 
I  believe  Is  more  valuable  than  any  of  these 
things.  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  my 
own  future  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  teach 
my  sons  the  virtue  of  thrift.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  have  a  savings  account  which  pro- 
vides for  my  future  and  also  provides  money 
for  my  neighbors  to  barrow  at  reasonable 
rates  in  order  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  teacii  my  two  sons  that 
they  should  spend  whatever  is  left  at  the 
end  of  the  month  on  a  gold  coin  or  a  genuine 
"Silver  dollar  or  a  roast  to  tuck  away  in  the 
freezer  knowing  that  It  wlU  cost  20%  more 
by  June.  Perhaps  I  want  too  much. 

Richard  L.  Tangeman. 


EXTENSION  TO  STATEMENT  "COL- 
LAPSE OP  HIGHRISE  CONDOMIN- 
IUM UNDER  CONSTRUCTION," 
PRINTED  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,  NOVEMBER  16,  1973, 
PAGES  37546,  37547,  and  37548 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vreoiKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'^ES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  James  A.  Frye, 
and  imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  article 
into  the  Record  : 

Extension  to  Statement  "Collapse  op  High- 
rise  CONDOMINTUM  UNBER   CONSTRtTCTION," 

Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  bt 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Brothill  and  Printed  in  the 
Record  ot  November  16,  1973,  Pages  37646, 
37547,  and  37648 

Purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  In 
detail  the  following  quote  from  my  state- 
ment of  November  16,  1973,  page  37547  "I 
sincerely  hope  that  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress wUl  take  a  stand  against  this  enslave- 
ment by  government,  corruption  in  govern- 
ment, deficit  spending  and  the  general  de- 
cay In  the  morals  of  our  society  that  le«id  to 
the  collapse  at  Skyline  and  will  lead  to  many 
other  disasters  that  will  come  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways." 

Introductory  statement 
America  currently  faces  several  critically- 
serious,  deep-rooted  problems.  The  problems 
are  moral  and  economic,  but  both  are  Inter- 
related. These  problems  have  resulted  from 
the  accelerated  growth  In  compulsory  gov- 
ernment control  laws,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion thereof  and  the  economic  problems 
which  have  resulted  from  the  problems  en- 
countered with  the  government  control  regu- 
latory policies.  These  laws  are  arbitrarily  Jus- 
tified on  fears  and  needs  as  follows:  Fear 
that  potential  dishonest  men  wiU  become 
businessmen  and  take  advantage  of  con- 
sumers and  workers.  And  that  some  members 
of  the  society  will  not  produce  enough  to  sat- 
isfy their  basic  NEEDS  and  that  the  pro- 
ducers will  not  assist  them  voluntarily. 
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part  I.  COMPULSORY  REGULATION   AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  PRODUCERS  AND  SELLERS  OF  GOODS 

Compulsory  control  laws  protect  the  busi- 
nessmen who  are  weak  and  lack  integrity.  It 
enhances,  promotes  and  expands  the  MAR- 
KET PLACE  for  the  purchase  of  favorable 
Government  actions  through  the  contribu- 
tions and  payoffs  to  politicians  and  govern- 
ment employees.  This  results  in  great  expense 
and  sacrifice  to  businessmen  of  integrity,  the 
labor  force  and  the  consumers. 

The  market  value  of  a  business  Is  measured 
by  its  ability  to  make  profit,  therefore,  rcpu- 
tatlon-"good  will".  Is  as  much  an  assest  to  the 
business  as  Its  physical  and  money  reserves. 
Therefore,  businessmen  must  compete  in  the 
market  place  with  honesty  and  excellent 
performance  with  integrity  for  several  years 
to  establish  reputation  as  a  financial  aaset. 
Men  of  Integrity  do  not  require  compulsory 
regulation.  Their  efforts  to  establish  repu- 
tation through  quality  products  at  competi- 
tive prices  regulate  their  actions  and  rela- 
tionships with  others.  What  moral  code  of 
values  or  judgments  (based  on  facts)  do  you 
employ  to  Justify  control  (backed  by  the  use 
of  force-the  law)  over  the  producers  and 
sellers  of  goods?  Is  it  based  on  the  belief  or 
opinion  that  some  or  all  men  are  dishonest 
and  lack  Integrity?  If  so,  then  Government 
controls  do  not  eliminate  dishonest  men 
from  the  market  place,  but  merely  makes 
their  activities  harder  to  detect  or  easier  to 
cover  up.  Furthermore  the  Issue  of  dishon- 
esty applies  to  Government  employees  ftUly 
as  much  as  to  any  other  group  of  men.  To 
infer  superior  judgment,  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  government  inspector  or  bureau- 
crat Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  a 
businessman,  motivated  by  competition  for 
reputation.  Is  pure  "folly".  And,  when  we 
analyze  current  American  and  World  condi- 
tions, the  deadly  consequences  of  entrusting 
one  with  such  arbitrary  power  becomes 
obvious. 

The  labor  force  and  consumers  suffer  great 
expense  and  sacrifice  from  cMnp\Usory  con- 
trol of  business  as  follows: 

Corporate  and  business  taxation 

Corporations  and  business  do  not  pay 
taxes,  other  than  in  the  bookkeeping  sense 
and  this  effort  adds  (on  top  of  the  taxes) 
to  their  costs  which  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  eonsumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
or  passed  to  the  wage  earner  In  the  torra  of 
lower  earnings.  Corporations  must  make 
profits  in  order  to  pay  dividends  and  capital 
Investments. 

Summary 

1.  Protection  of  the  coiisumeT  must  come 
from  himself,  through  prudence  Eind  Integ- 
rity in  bis  purchases.  He  must  exercise  the 
Judgment  of  his  own  mind  aikd  demand  qual- 
ity for  price  or  only  purchase  those  neces- 
sitates for  survival,  until  he  can  get  fair 
treatment  In  the  market  place. 

2.  The  worker  must  be  fre«  to  act  upon 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  therefore  his 
protection  Is  his  own  self.  He  must  be  free  to 
negotiate  with  his  employer  or  voluntarily 
use  an  agent  (Union  or  consultant  of  his  own 
choice).  Compulsory  control  or  protection 
introduces  a  high  risk  for  collusion  between 
businessmen  and  government  officials  that 
result  In  them  taking  advwatage  of  the 
worker,  while  spearing  to  protect  him. 

3.  Oovemment  control  of  buslnessinen 
and  production  kills  the  Incentive  to  produce 
and  creates  shortages  of  goods  and  products. 
This  fact  should  be  very  clear  today  in 
America  and  throughout  the  World. 

PART  n.  COMPULSORY  SOCIAL  SECURITT,  EDUCA- 
TION AND  GOVERNMENT  CONTSOLLED  WELFAKX 
PROCHAMS 

Compulsorj)  social  security 

What  Is  the  reason  or  Judgment  used  to 

justify  compulsory  social  secnrlty?  Is  It  that 

man  Is  irresponsible  and  will  not  provide  for 

himaeu  and  his  family?  The  v»ry  fact  that  It 
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is  compulsory  backed  by  force,  dictates  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  are  positive. 
And  what  guarantees'  that  the  government 
employees  who  manage  the  individuals 
money,  is  anymore  responsible  than  the  in- 
dividual workers? 

The  Congress  made  drastic  changes  in  the 
actuarial  methodology  in  1972,  when  It  di- 
rected Social  Security  Administration  to  use 
"dynamic  aesumptions"  in  fig^urlng  the 
soundness  of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
The  basic  assumptions  are  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  increase  by  2.75 9^  and  wages  5'/o 
e.rmually,  for  the  next  76  years.  And  now,  we 
all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  went  up  3 
times  the  2  75%  in  1973.  President  Nixon 
£i;|ned  the  latest  amendment  to  the  Sociad 
Security  Act  on  January  3,  1974.  The  amiend- 
incnt  boosts  benefits  11  'i ,  for  a  total  increase 
of  68.5%  since  January  1,  1970  (compared 
with  an  estimated  24.4%  rise  In  the  coet  of 
living).  The  new  benefits,  which  take  effect 
in  two  stages,  7%  In  March  1974  and  4%  in 
July  1974,  involve  no  Increase  in  the  tax  rate. 
Just  a  rise  in  the  wage  base  from  $10300  to 
$13,200  in  1974.  Yet  these  benefits  go  to  29.3 
million  retirees,  who  have  stopped  contribut- 
ing to  the  system,  and  others  who  wUl  retire 
soon. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
Newspaper  articles,  current  members  of  the 
Congress  have  doubts  concerning  the  moral- 
ity and  stability  of  the  compulsory  social  se- 
curity system.  I  offer  the  following  quotes 
for  your  Judgment  and  consideration. 

"While  the  present  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  system  is  questionable  at  best,  the  ratio 
of  assets  to  the  following  years  benefit  pay- 
ment, currently  under  807c,  will  decline  to 
62  7i  under  the  new  methodology."  In  the 
house  debate — Representative  Joel  T.  Broy- 

HUX. 

"The  entire  Social  Security  System  Is  In 
danger  of  collapsing.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
withstand  the  type  of  abuses  we  are  heap- 
ing on  it  today."  To  the  senate — Senator 
B.\rry  Colo  water. 

"Dynamic  assvimptlons  made  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  Increase  benefits  207^  in  1972 
without  raising  Social  Security  taxes."  Minor- 
ity views  filed  by  Representative  Bell  Abchbb. 

Social  Security's  greatest  injustice  Is  to 
young  workers.  "It  Is  crucifying  them." — Sen- 
ator Carl  T.  Curtis. 

"Any  individual  should  be  able  to  get 
back  from  the  Social  Security  System  as 
much  as  or  more  than  he  puts  in,  since  this 
is  the  basic  concept  behind  Insurance.  .  .  . 
(otherwise)  we  can  find  ourselves  In  a  devas- 
tating situation  where  the  worker  will  not 
support  the  Social  Security  Program",  to 
the  House — Representative  Don  Clauskk 

"One  of  my  coUeagues  on  the  C<Hninittee 
stated  the  other  day  that  be  felt  we  might 
be  on  the  verge  ol  a  wage  earners'  revolt ". 
Ccanment  by — Representative  Jom.  T.  Brot- 
hill 

"If  we  can  somehow  bring  inflation  under 
control,  then  our  problems  with  Social  Secu- 
rity will  also  be  brought  under  control". 
Comment  by — Senator  Jesse  A.  Helms 

However,  based  on  the  efforte  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control  during  the  past  8  to 
10  years,  there  Is  little.  If  any,  hope  that  the 
Inflation  managers  win  do  snythtng  about 
the  Increasing  inflation  rate,  without  caus- 
ing a  noajor  depression. 

Compulsory  education 

Should  education  be  compulsory  and  tax- 
supported  as  It  Is  today?  Should  the  govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  remove  children  forc- 
ibly from  their  homes,  with  or  without  the 
patents'  consent,  and  rabject  the  children 
to  educational  training  and  proeedures  of 
whkAi  the  parents  soay  or  may  not  ^iprove? 
If  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  yea, 
then  here  again,  the  justification  must  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  man  la  Irre- 
sponsible and  win  not  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren he  produces. 
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Public  education  during  the  past  20  years 
has  become  a  big  money  Industry,  with  a 
strong  big  money  lobby  and  regulations 
which  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
tax-payer  and  added  treniendously  to  the 
Inorease  in  public  debt. 

In  our  efforts  to  educate  the  masses,  we 
have  created  a  system  that  gives  little 
if  any  regard  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
cliild.  And  all  the  children  are  individuals, 
raised  in  different  environments,  have  Indi- 
vidual minds  and  Interests  of  their  own. 
Systems  ai:id  educators  cannot  ignore  these 
facts,  without  serious  consequences. 

Isn't  it  time  we  evaluate  the  effects  of 
these  changes  on  our  children  and  the  In- 
creasing debt?  Someone  better  analyze  this 
problem  and  resolve  it,  before  it  is  too  late. 
G07:emment  controlled  welfare  programs 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  expenditures 
(not  including  the  social  secxirity  benefit 
payments)  of  the  U.S.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Dt  aartment. 

Non-soc.  security  Percent  of 

expenditures  {billions)  increases 

Year  for  3  years 

1970  $29,0 

1971  34.5 

1972  38.6  49  6 

1973  47.4 

Soiu-ce :  1 .  OfTice  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
Social  Security  Administration-Department 
of  Health,  Educa,tion  and  Welfare 

2.  Treasury  Department,  each  year  ends 
June  30  (data  preliminary) 

Published  in  'THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  and 
book  of  facts"  1972  and  1974  editions. 

Published  Annually  by 
NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
The  above  expenditures  do  not  include 
State,  Local  and  other  Federal  expenditures 
for  welfare  which  are  Increasing  more  rapidly 
than  Federal  expenditures  (Figure  2,  page  7, 
State  and  Local  Debt). 

Conclusions 

Welfare  coet  are  increasing  at  a  tremend- 
ously rapid  pace.  Based  on  current  mlni.-num 
wage  levels,  often  times  It  is  more  advantage- 
ous to  Join  the  welfare  rolls,  rather  than 
work  for  or  below  the  minimum  wage  rate. 
In  1873,  a  Congressional  bill  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  by  July  1, 

1974  was  vetoed.  This  action  is  in  contradlc- 
ticwQ  to  the  povearty  levels  as  established  by 
several  govwnment  agencies. 

Laws  that  favor  one  man  or  group  of  men 
at  the  expense  or  sacrifice  of  another  man 
or  group  of  men  are  self  destructive,  tt  may 
appear  to  work  through  the  use  of  force,  but 
it  is  teuiporary  for  you  camutt  control  the 
viindt  of  men  and  it  is  evil  to  try  and  do  so. 
Th«  sure  way  to  i>romote  evil  is  to  take  from 
a  man  by  force  that  which  he  produced  by 
the  rational  use  of  his  own  mind  and  not 
through  the  use  of  force  or  at  the  expense 
or  sacrifice  of  another  man  and  give  it  to  one 
who  did  nothing  to  produce  It.  These  laws 
promote  the  value  code  "PROM  EACH  AC- 
CCADINO  TO  HIS  ABIUnr— TO  EACH  AC- 
COBDINQ  TO  HIS  NKKDS".  Under  this  value 
code  eventually  everyone  is  creating  NEED6 
and  there  are  no  producers  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  by  force  and,  therefore 
nothing  to  distribute  to  satisfy  the  NEEDS. 

These  big  increases  in  government  expen- 
ditrrres  are  a  heavy  burden  on  current  and 
future  tax  payers. 

PAST    IIL    DEFICIT    SFBNDINC 

Govemnnent  deficit  spending  Is  a  mort- 
gage on  production  that  does  not  exist, 
backed  by  government  control — the  use  of 
force  against  those  who  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce It.  The  flat  paper  money  (printed  as 
a  result  of  (leflott  spending)  is  Uke  a  check 
written  up<«  an  account  which  does  not  ex- 
ist.   The   day   la   drawing   near   when   these 
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checks  will  no  longer  be  honored  and  chaos 
will  be  the  end  result. 

Oovemment  control  of  business  and  the 
production  of  the  Individual  kills  the  incen- 
tive and  Initiative  to  produce  and  creates 
shortages  of  goods  and  products.  This  Is  very 
clear  today  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  thing  that 
is  plentiful  and  In  overabundance  today  Is 
debt.  And  this  has  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  an  immoral  economic  policy  in  America  for 
the  past  forty  years.  The  greatest  evil  or  sin 
a  g^eneratlon  of  people  conunlt  is  to  pass  the 
debt  of  "folly  credit"  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  young  people  of  today  and  their 
children  must  look  forward  to  the  re-pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  debt  heaped  upon  it  by 
tae  current  generation.  The  Congress  and 
the  People  better  wake  up,  "and  now'',  to 
what  is  taking  place  and  restore  the  eco- 
nomic policy  to  a  moral  base.  Time  is  run- 
ning out.  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  be  too 
late  now.  The  Oovemment  tells  the  people 
of  the  enormous  gross  national  product,  yet 
any  economic  "common  sense"  dictates,  that 
Its  not  the  groes  that  coimts.  ...  Its  the 
net.  If  our  economic  policy  is  sound  and 
moral  .  .  .  then  why  can't  we  live  within  our 
net  and  dis-continue  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  debt  (federal,  state,  county, 
municipal  and  private)  every  year. 

As  a  matter  of  moral  ethics,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  creditors,  the  children  and 
future  children  to  repay  the  current  debt 
now.  America  and  the  World  are  living  on 
borrowed  time  .  .  .  debt  always  has  to  be 
liquidated,  one  way  or  the  other.  America 
has  practiced  Keyneslan  "push-pull"  Govern- 
ment control,  deficit  spending  economics  for 
the  past  forty  years.  We  have  Increased  our 
money  supply,  to  the  point,  that  it  has  over- 
flowed Into  countries  which  have  a  much 
smaller  money  supply  than  ours,  and  have 
generally  created  an  economic  crisis  through- 
out the  World.  John  Maynard  Keynes  when 
pressed  for  moral  Justification  of  his  eco- 
nomic theories  would  only  answer,  "what 
difference  does  it  make  about  the  debt  .  .  . 
in  the  end  we  are  all  dead  anyway",  but 
this  is  not  true  .  .  .  there  is  the  next  genera- 
tion and  the  generation  after  it,  and  more  to 
come.  Eventually  someone  has  to  pay. 

The  continuing  Increase  In  the  debt  has 
created  problems  In  the  management  of  It. 
In  our  efforts  to  manage  the  debt,  we  have 
created  Governmental  Regulatory  Control 
Agencies  (at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  of  government)  which  have  resulted 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  problem,  there- 
fore, we  go  from  one  crisis  to  another. 

PART  IV.   CONCLT7BIONS 

For  many  years  we  have  recognized  the 
problems  but  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
cause.  The  problems  have  been  compounded 
by  the  people  calling  for  more  Government 
controls  and  the  (Congress  and  the  Executive 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  have  responded 
to  the  demands  of  the  masses.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  enough  of  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress will  use  their  individual  minds  and 
think  past  "desire"  and  thoroughly  analyze 
consequences  and  end  results  before  a  "com- 
plete collapse  and  a  madness  takes  place  in 
the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs". 

The  Congress  should  thoroughly  analyze 
the  "so  called"  energy  crisis  before  it  acta 
hastly  and  further  compounds  the  problem. 
What  about  the  current  debt?,  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  the  money  supply?,  the  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sitates? iind  what  about  the  non -convertibil- 
ity which  is  a  necessitate  for  foreign  trade — 
we  are  in  a  trade  war,  believe  it  or  not  .  .  . 
which,  if  not  solved  soon,  wUl  lead  to  a  world 
war  or  world  depression  or  both.  .  .  .  Men 

of  vision  are  fleeing  out  of  pftper  flat  money 

Just  look  and  analyze  the  money  nuu-kets? 
The  energy  crisis  is  just  a  result  of  current 
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and  past  economic  policies  and  government 
controls. 

What  can  the  government  and  the  people 
expect  to  gain  by  coercive  threats  of  control 
by  force  upon  the  men  who  have  produced 
and  must  continue  to  produce  the  oil  and 
other  natural  resources  necessary  for  the 
energy  markets?  Where  will  the  energy  come 
from  when  you  destroy  the  Incentive  and 
Initiative  of  the  men  who  produce  the 
energy?  i 

Another  fact  of  econimlc  control  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  you  control  prices,  especially 
during  a  runaway  IrLflatlon,  the  end  result 
is  that  you  curb  production  and  availability 
of  goods  and  prices  move  up  faster.  "Men  nor 
Governments  cannot  con  the  forces  of  a  free 
market".  This  has  bean  proven  again  and 
again  throughout  the  history  of  man. 

In  conclusion.  I  recall  the  words  of  two 
great  Americans  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  tht  strong.  You  cannot 
help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the  brother- 
hood of  man  by  encouraging  cla-ss  hatred. 
You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destro-lng  the 
rich.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
biuid  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative  and  independence.  You  can- 
not help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves".— Abraham  Lincoln 

"Mr.  President,  it  la  natural  to  man  to 
Indulge  in  the  Ulusiona  of  hope.  We  are  apt 
to  sliut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth  and 
listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren,  'tu  she  trans- 
forms us  into  beasts  .  .  .  Are  we  disposed  to 
be  of  the  number  of  those  who,  having  eyes, 
see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not  the  things 
which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  sal- 
vation? For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of 
spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the 
whole  truth;  to  know  the  worst  and  to  pro- 
vide for  It."  Patrick  Henry,  Liberty  or  Death 
speech.  Convention  of  Delegates,  March  28. 
1775. 

In  a  final  conclusion,  I  paraphase,  some- 
what, these  two  great  Americans  and  offer 
to  you  my  own  words. 

"My  eyes  are  open,  and  I  can  see,  my  ears 
are  open,  and  I  can  hear  .  .  .  for  now  I  know 
the  painful  truth,  th«  death  of  my  son, 
MICHAEL,  resulted  from  a  Government  Con- 
troUed-PoUtical  Corrupt  society,  and  those 
directly  responsible  have  not  shown  nor  dis- 
played any  remorse  for  their  great  injustice 
to  NHCHAEL,  his  family  or  the  future  of 
America.  How  many,  before  and  after, 
MICHAEL  must  die  .  .  .  before  American 
eyes  and  ears  are  opened,  so  their  minds 
can  know  this  terrible  truth  and  provide  for 
Its  resolution.  Let  us  all  resolve  'to  open  our 
minds'  to  the  truth  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  resolution,  that  MICHAEL  and  all  the 
others  shall  not  have  died  In  vain."  James  H. 
Prye. 


TO  INSURE  THAT  IRS  MAKES 
PROMPT  REFUNDS  AND  PAYS 
PROPER  INTEREST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORHJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
In  cosponsoring  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
pay  refunds  within  30  days  to  those  who 
file  their  income  tax  returns  prior  to 
March  1  or  pay  interest  on  any  refund 
due  a  taxpayer. 
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Under  present  law,  the  IRS  Las  until 
June  1  to  pay  a  tax  refund  regardless  of 
when  the  tax  return  is  filed.  After  June 
1,  the  IRS  is  required  to  pay  6  percent 
interest  if  the  refund  has  not  been  paid 
by  that  date. 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  would  en- 
courage taxpayers  to  file  tax  returns  ear- 
ly and  it  would  encourage  IRS  to  make 
refunds  early.  Taxpayers  are  properly 
impatient  when  they  file  their  returas 
very  early  in  the  year  and  then  find 
themselves  waiting  by  the  mailbox  for 
days  and  weeks  until  the  refund  comes. 
Those  who  file  early  should  be  able  to 
have  their  returns  processed  at  once  and 
refunds  paid  promptly. 

This  bill  also  would  enact  a  safeguard 
to  the  taxpayer  against  the  possibility 
IRS  would,  in  error,  pay  him  a  refund 
when  none  is  due.  Under  present  law, 
IRS  can  and  does,  frequently  erroneous- 
ly, pay  a  taxpayer  a  refund.  The  tax- 
payer, thinking  the  refund  is  properly 
his,  will  cash  the  check.  Not  until  later 
does  he  learn  that  IRS  made  an  error 
and  that  he  owes  the  C3(Ovemment,  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  refund,  but  inter- 
est on  the  refund.  This  is  wrong. 

This  bill  would  require  IRS  to  state  in 
writing  why  a  refund  \b  being  made  and 
why  that  refund  is  being  paid  in  an 
amount  different  from  the  taxpayers  fig- 
ures. With  this  information,  the  taxpayer 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  IRS 
is  at  error.  This  warning  will  enable  him 
to  contact  IRS  before  cashing  the  check, 
thus  avoiding  paying  Interest  on  a  gov- 
ernment mistake. 

I  believe  these  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  help  protect  the  taxpayer  from  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  someone  else's  errors  and  it 
will  give  him  his  proper  tax  refund  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  188. 
H.R.  9783,  H.R.  12574  AND  H.R.  12575 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  188,  H.R.  9783,  H.R.  12574, 
and  H.R.  12575,  bills  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privacy  of  individ- 
uals in  the  dissemination  of  criminal  jus- 
tice information. 

My  subcommittee  began  work  in  this 
area  more  than  2  years  ago,  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  Hopefully,  from  these 
hearings  the  necessary  legislation  will 
emerge. 

Thus,  hearings  on  this  vital  subject 
matter  will  commence  on  February  26, 
1974,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2141  of  the  Ray- 
burn  House  OflBce  Building.  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Sascbe  has  been  in- 
vited to  testify  on  this  date. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  held  at 
which  time   we   will  receive  testimony 
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from:  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley; 
Donald  Santarelli.  Administrator  of 
LEAA,  Department  of  Justice;  and  O.  J. 
Hawkins,  Director,  Project  Search. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  Eid- 
dress  their  request  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


NEVADA  WINNER  IN  ESSAY 
CONTEST 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
a  speech  made  by  Miss  Wende  J.  Wllkins 
of  Zephyr  Cove,  Nev.,  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. Miss  Wllkins'  speech  is  the  winning 
entry  for  the  State  of  Nevada: 

My   RESPONsiBn.iTY   AS  A   CrrizEN 
(By  Wende  J.  WUklns) 

A  few  years  ago  a  construction  worker, 
fighting  his  way  home  on  the  Loe  Angeles 
freeway,  noticed  a  Cadillac  pviUed  off  on  the 
side  with  the  hood  raised  and  a  lone  woman 
standing  beside  It.  The  man  passed,  but  sud- 
denly on  an  Impulse  he  pulled  off  the  freeway 
and  backed  up.  Tears  of  relief  filled  her  eyes 
when  he  agreed  to  drive  the  woman  to  the 
hospital.  The  next  week  when  a  new  color 
television  set  was  delivered  to  him,  the  con- 
Btruction  worker  protested  because  he  had 
neither  ordered  nor  could  afford  one,  but  the 
delivery  men  suggested  he  read  the  attached 
note:  "Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  few  min- 
utes of  your  life,  so  I  could  be  with  my  hus- 
band the  last  minutes  of  his  life."  It  was 
signed,  Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole. 

Here  is  the  sense  of  responsibUlty  that  I 
profess.  Shakespteare  said  it,  too,  when  he 
wrote:  "To  thine  own  self  bo  true  and  thou 
c^anst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

My  task  can  be  put  briefly  and  simply:  It 
Is  to  clarify  the  principles  I  reaUy  mean  to 
live  by  and  then  live  by  them.  This  task,  my 
req>onslbility  as  a  citizen,  can  be  summed 
up  In  one  word — integrity.  Pour  aspects  of 
my  responsibility  are  to  accept  my  obliga- 
tions, to  live  by  my  standards,  to  love  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  believe  In  my  country. 

Accepting  my  obligations  Includes  my  re- 
sponsibUlty to  enrich  my  mind  to  Its  fullest 
by  remaining  well-informed  and  by  educat- 
ing my  self  to  my  best  abUlty.  Growing  as  a 
good  citizen  Is  creating  a  responsible  adult. 

Living  by  my  standards  requires  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  moral  strength  to  establish 
and  strive  for  my  own  goals.  Developing  a 
strong  character  entails  more  than  ]\ist  liv- 
ing by  my  personal  values;  it  is  also  the  abil- 
ity to  make  the  right  choice. 

Loving  my  neighbor  is  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  and  lifestyles  of  my 
contemporaries.  To  respect  my  fellow  men,  I 
must  first  respect  myself.  By  concentrating 
on  correcting  my  own  faults,  rather  than 
those  of  others,  by  maintaining  a  charitable 
attitude  toward  all,  and  by  assessing  and  un- 
derstanding the  needs  of  friends,  I  am  better 
able  to  assist  in  my  community  and  to  work 
successfully  with  my  fellow  man. 

Believing  in  the  government  revolves 
around  the  principles  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  issues  on  aU  levels,  comprehending  facts, 
and  serving  my  country  as  a  voter  to  create 
a  better  coimtry,  a  nation  to  be  proud  of  and 
la  which  to  believe. 
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Integrity — maintaining  my  obligations,  liv- 
ing by  my  personal  goals,  loving  my  neigh- 
bors, and  believing  in  my  country — my  re- 
sponsibUlty. 

What  I  have  been  saying  Is  that  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  all  bolls  down  to  be- 
ing a  worthwhile  person.  I  may  not  end  our 
nation's  problems;  I  don't  expect  to;  but  I 
can  begin,  and  we  aU  must  begin  somewhere. 


CAREY   OF  NEW   YORK   DISCUSSES 
HEMOPHILIA  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee, which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing,  will  be  conducting  hearings  this 
year  on  the  development  of  a  national 
blood  policy — a  policy  that  will  be 
designed  to  facilitate  the  more  complete 
and  efficient  utilization  of  this  extremely 
vital  national  resource. 

Fascination  with  developing  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  oil  production,  pric- 
ing, taxing,  and  allocation  policy  seems 
to  be  pervasive  today.  Certainly  focusing 
our  attention  and  efforts  on  establishing 
a  national  policy  to  collect,  process,  and 
distribute  our  very  life's  blood,  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

During  committee  deliberations  on 
this  policy  we  will  be  receiving  testimony 
from  congressional  and  other  witnesses, 
who  are  particularly  concerned  with  pro- 
viding hemophiliacs  with  chemical  ther- 
apy— ^self-administered  treatment  that 
permits  hemophiliacs  to  live  productive 
and  virtually  normal  lives. 

Certain  features  of  hemophilia  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Representative 
Carey,  and  other  Members,  could  very 
well  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  vlsuaUzing  a  treatment 
and  distribution  structure  that  could  be 
applied  to  making  operational  a  national 
blood  program  and  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  21  of  this 
year.  Representative  Carey  addressed  a 
symposium  sponsored  by  the  National 
Hemophilia  Foundation.  Mr.  Caret's 
remarks  contribute  to  the  national  dis- 
cussion I  believe  essential  in  eliciting 
public  and  professional  interest,  com- 
ment and  commitaient  in  developing  this 
vitally  needed  national  blood  policy.  I 
commend  Representative  Carey's  re- 
marks to  the  House  and  Include  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Stbaightek  thx  Chiu)  Betorx  He  Is  Bent 

I  read  those  words  the  same  day  on  which 
I  visited  with  Andrew,  Stephen,  Suzanna, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thome.  They  Joined  me 
for  limch  in  the  Capitol  In  mid-November  of 
last  year — the  same  day,  incidentally,  on 
which  I  Introduced  HJl.  11479,  the  House 
companion  bill  to  Senator  Williams  "Hemo- 
phUla  Act  of  1973".  I  trust  that  Dr.  Gilbert, 
your  distinguished  medical  director,  forgives 
me  If  I  use  his  poignant  words  as  the  leit- 
motif of  my  remarks  to  you  this  evening. 

This  audience  represents  not  only  the  van- 
guard of  our  Nation's  fight  against  the  need- 
less pain,  and  crippling  of  bemophUla;  you 
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represent,  In  many  ways,  the  very  best  Amer- 
ica boasts  in  the  fields  to  which  you  have 
devoted  your  professional  lives — whether  In 
medicine,  industry,  banking,  communica- 
tions, administration,  government,  educa- 
tion, and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Indeed, 
all  of  you  here  tonight  are  philanthropists  In 
the  very  root  meaning  of  that  composite 
Greek  work,  meaning  love  of  one's  feUow 
man. 

But,  I  just  remembered  I'm  one  of  your 
trustees-at-large,  so  perhaps  I  should  cut 
short  this  tribute  to  us,  for  fear  of  having 
this  talk  termed  political. 

But,  Indeed,  in  a  very  real  sense  this  talk 
Is  meant  to  be  political.  We  are  discussing, 
quite  frankly,  the  politics  of  hemophilia — 
the  politics  of  suffering  children,  broken 
homes,  shattered  futures,  hopes  unrealized, 
despair  personified — and  how  to  bring  them 
to  an  end. 

Our  political  cause  is  one  in  which  we 
permanently  remove  our  charges  from  that 
category,  and  erase  from  their  lives  the  re- 
frain, "for  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
the  saddest  are  these:  'it  might  have  been.'  " 

First  let's  discuss  the  politics  of  the  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Act,  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Williams  and  myself.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  specific  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senate  health  subcommittee. 
Many  of  you  here  tonight  were  present,  testi- 
fied, and  observed  the  welcoming  and  op- 
timistic atmosphere.  Your  statements  were 
realistic,  to  the  point,  and  progressive.  I've 
read  them  all  carefully,  and  seldom  have  I 
ever  studied  a  body  of  inter-related  testi- 
mony on  one  subject  so  well  organized,  de- 
livered by  the  most  appropriate  witness,  and 
meshed  with  particvilars  of  the  legislation 
under  discussion.  You  hit  all  the  points,  pro- 
duced your  evidence  and  case  histories,  out- 
lined the  practicality  and.  Indeed,  necessity 
of  the  treatment  center  concept,  and  wound 
It  aU  up  with  self-Infusion  demonstrations 
that  showed  clearly  and  unequivocally  that 
preventive  treatment  with  factor  VTII  is  med- 
ical, humane,  and  economic  common  sense 

Further  hearings  before  this  same  subcom- 
mittee are  planned  in  the  near  future.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  administration  would  like 
to  testify,  along  with  certain  representatives 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  could  depend  on  the  admin- 
istration's attitude,  and  with  their  previous 
track-record  In  withholding  fvmds  In  this 
and  other  vital  health  care  and  research 
areas,  I  hesitate  to  place  much  stock  In  any- 
thing positive  or  even  neutral  the  adminis- 
tration says,  ni  be  sxirprlsed  If  we  receive 
support  and  commitment.  Frankly,  I  don't 
count  on  any.  And  IncidentaUy,  let  me  sepa- 
rate the  sheep  from  the  goats  here. 

When  I  speak  crlticaUy  of  administration 
spokesmen  Ln  health,  I  do  not  mean  the  dedi- 
cated and  talented  men  and  women  at 
NJ.H. — you  who  are  working  under  very  dif- 
ficult administrative  and  budget  constraints 
to  continue  the  vital  research  and  program 
efforts  that  have  made  the  public  health 
service  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
what  John  Gardner  called  the  "Jewels"  in  the 
crown  of  H.E.W.  I  know  what  is  going  on  out 
at  NJ.H.  I  go  there  week  In  and  week  out 
for  my  wife,  Helen's,  chemotherapy  treat- 
ments for  cancer. 

In  the  Congress  I  have  spoken  out  on  the 
floor,  and  before  committees  during  hear- 
ings, against  this  administration's  health  care 
policy  of  "no-care"  and  this  administra- 
tion's health  research  policy  of  bold  words 
and  promises.  foUowed  by  behind-the-scenes 
debacle.  But  I  know  the  good  those  below 
the  secretarial  level  are  trying  to  achieve — 
with  some  success. 

Here  this  evening  are  some  of  the  mag- 
nlfl^ient  health  professionals  from  N.Ija. 
Keep  up  the  good  work!  We  In  Congress  are 
contmulng  the  fight.  And  we  have  been  able 
to   continue    funding   for   many   vital   pro- 
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grams  like  tll.C.  Pry  fnndi  loose  for  aome 
new  ones  Uto  H.M.O.'s,  and  make  clear  to 
tbe  administration  poUcf  makcn  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  th«  naoae. 

I  uudezstaad  bow  Dr.  Sherman  the  Deputy 
Dlrectar  of  NJJH.  could  resign  In  disgust; 
but  urge  you  remaining  at  NXH.  to  please 
stick  It  our  for  all  our  sakes.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  something  good  for  health  programs 
will  be  happening  sometime  between  now 
and  Inauguration  day.  January  20.  1977. 

Hopefully,  even  before  that  date,  the  Con- 
gress can  turn  from  headlng-off  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's latest  depredation,  and  devote  more 
time  to  helping  develop  and  pass  into  law, 
new  health  care  and  research  programs  and 
making  those  programs  we  have  increasingly 
eSectii-e  and  efficient. 

Tb«  legtalattve  picture  In  the  House  is 
also  somewhat  unclear.  The  National  Hemo- 
philia Act  has  been  Introduced  now  by  a 
total  of  eight  Members.  Hearings  have  not 
yet  been  scheduled  by  Congressman  Soger's 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  &  Envlron- 
meat.  Ill*  subcommittee  will  continue  hear- 
ings on  natlooai  health  Insurance  in  these 
next  several  weeks.  During  these  hearings  I 
hope  to  present  testhnoay  urging  the  Inclu- 
sian  of  bemophilia  coverage  lu  whatever  pian 
both  this  oonunlttee  and  my  own  committee 
on  Ways  &  Means  devise.  Exactly  what  the 
President  Is  thinking  with  regard  to  national 
health  care  will  be  presented  during  the  up- 
oomlnc  state  of  the  Union  naessage  on  Tues- 
day. January  29th. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee In  the  Hottse  wUl  not  wait  untu  final 
Senate  eoasideratlon  of  the  bill  before 
achedtiling  faearlasa.  Chairman  Rogers  has 
Isdleated  he  vlU  hold  hearings  on  a  na- 
tional Mood  policy  this  year,  during  which 
he  would  receive  teetiniony  on  hemophilia 
legialatlaa  Introduced  by  myself  and  other 
liiembets. 

aigbt  now.  frankly,  any  kind  of  specific 
prognostication  on  when  hearings  may  be 
held,  and  on  what  subjects,  is  difficult.  Ad- 
ministration plans  for  both  a  blood  policy 
and  a  natlosial  health  care  system  have  been 
promised  agatai  and  again  and  have  not  been 
forthoomlng.  I  bop*  that  we  wUl  get  a  pre- 
view of  the  administration's  health  care  i>ro- 
posals.  I  also  hope  that  the  policy-makers 
meeting  new  oo  a  blood  policy  do  come  up 
with  some  contributions  In  this  vital  area. 
But  If  BoC,  the  OoagreoB  can  Euid  shall  move 
ahead.  Clearly,  whatever  Federal  leader^  Ip 
and  recent  program  progress  we  have  seen 
In  the  health  care  and  research  fields,  have 
come  from  the  Congress — and  we  shall  con- 
tinue with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
administration. 

That  is  the  scheduling  and  political  pic- 
ture right  now  with  regard  to  both  hemo- 
phlUa  legislation  and  national  health  care. 
irs  vague  at  beet.  But  the  uncerUln  politi- 
cal picture  here  should  not  deter  us  from 
pushing  ahead  as  flrmly  and  as  effectlv«ly  as 
we  can.  We  can  work  and  lobby  for  hearings 
In  the  Bouse.  We  can  urge  timely  Senate 
conslderatton  of  S.  1328.  We  can  and  must 
remam  active  In  this  effort. 

Certainly  a  symposium  of  this  stattire,  with 
such  distinguished  parttclpants,  servers  to  re- 
focus  public  and  congreasional  attention  on 
this,  our  political  cause.  Meetings  in  Wash- 
ington; to  which  you  invite  Health  Care 
leaden  in  the  Oongreas.  can  also  serve  as  ef- 
fective vehldea  to  get  our  message  across. 
Surely,  men  Uke  Doctor  Tim  Lee  Carter  and 
Doctor  William  Roy,  both  members  of  the 
Rogers'  health  subcommittee,  can  be  enlisted 
in  this  caxise— to  very  good  effect. 

This  can  be  done.  You  have  chapters  in 
both  their  States,  and  have  treatment  cen- 
ters IB  eltlea  dlrecUy  adjoining  their  con- 
giesskMMl  districts. 

T1>e  beat  way  to  dxamatlce  the  problems  of 
the  dlseeae  Itself  is  to  have  hemopblllacs 
give  public  witness.  The  best  way  to  person- 
alize politics  is  to  have  a  respected  constltu- 
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ent  plead  our  case  to  key  health  care  leaders 
in  Congresa.  Find  eut  who  can  best  discuss 
support  for  the  talU  with  these  leaders.  Get 
them  to  Washington,  or  have  them  meet 
with  Congressmen  when  Members  return  to 
their  dlfitricta.  Most  <rf  us  do  so  at  least  twice 
a  month,  on  weatonds,  or  during  short 
recesses. 

Getting  the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  will, 
quite  frankly,  be  somewhat  easier  than  in 
tlie  House.  But  you  need  both  and  you  need 
both  this  year,  if  we  hope  to  have  this  act 
in  operation  by  1975. 

The  health  care  legislative  picture  la  ad- 
mittedly murky,  but  we  are  one  organization 
that  has  a  sensible,  •workable  bill  before  the 
Congress.  We  know  what  Is  needed  and  we 
have  It  within  our  grasp.  Let  the  National 
Hemophilia  Foundation  show  the  adminis- 
tration what  can  ba  done  In  securing  health 
care  legislation.  Let  the  operation  of  the  cen- 
ters we  envision  provide  both  a  means  of 
aUeviatlng  the  needless  suffering  and  twist- 
ing of  o\ir  children,  and  a  demonstration  of 
how  comprehensive  health  care  can  be  pro- 
vided— a  prototype  of  the  structures  we  need 
and  must  have  In  order  to  see  not  only 
hemophiliacs  receive  the  care  which  Is  their 
ri^t;  but  to  see  that  all  Americans  enjoy 
their  common  birthright  of  healthy  and 
productive  lives. 
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UPPER  ECHELON  PA YRAISES 
SLATED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  TLLtKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous Members  ©f  the  House  have  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  salary  increases 
for  Federal  judges,  upper  echelon,  certain 
bureaucrats,  and  executive  branch  offi- 
cials, wid  Members  of  Congress. 

Recent  press  reports  on  this  subject 
have  concentrated  upon  the  congressional 
aspect  of  the  payraise,  creating  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Congress  is  eager  to  see 
this  proposal  pass.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pressures  have  come  from  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  spokesmen  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy. To  demonstrate  this  point,  I 
conclude  my  remarks  with  a  letter  from 
a  group  of  U.S.  District  Court  judges 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  communi- 
cations that  we  have  received  from  tlie 
Federal  judiciary. 

■nie  letter  follows: 

Upper  Echelov  Patraises  Slated 

Federal  Judges,  now  elated  (along  with 
members  of  Congress  and  others)  for  a  7.6  To 
pay  increase  In  each  of  three  successive 
years,  have  had  no  increases  In  five  years. 
Anyone  who  deaervae  to  be  on  the  bench  in 
this  area  oould  eara  at  least  three  or  f oar 
times  his  current  salary  In  private  practice. 
■WhUe  It  is  not  suggested  Iftiat  Judicial  sal- 
aries should  be  conq)arable,  the  modest  ad- 
justment now  proposed  (stlU  leaving  us  be- 
low the  earnings  of  junior  partners  In  law 
firms)  seems  minimal. 

In  these  circumstances,  we,  the  under- 
signed district  judgea.  respectfully  suggest 
that  those  opposing  the  Increase  do  not  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  problem  as  it  affects 
the  Judges  of  the  lower  federal  courts  If 
members  of  the  Congress  mean  this  opposi- 
tion for  themselves  alone,  the  position  may 
be  different.  As  to  Judges,  however,  whoso 
freedom  to  earn  extra  money  Is  (as  It  shoxiIU 
be)  sharply  clrcumacrlbed.  there  is  no  Jus- 
tification whatever  lor  withholding  the  long 


overdue  adjustment.  Salaries  erf  Judges  hsvc 
been  frozen  at  1969  levels  while  most  fed 
eral    employees   have   enjoyed    cost-of-Uvlne 
Increases   ataiost   annually   with   the  restiit 
that  their  current  compensation  la  aporoxl 
mately  30%  above  199D  rates. 

We  take  the  Uberty  of  urging,  earnest!- 
and  respectfuUy,  that  you  resist  the  efforts 
to  veto  the  increase  as  it  applies  to  Judges 
Very  truly  yours. 


CITIZENSHIP  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISGOt'RI 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1973-74  annual  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  "Voice  of  Democracy  Contest"  in 
Missouri  was  won  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Miss  Sarah  Seay,  a  student  at  Leb- 
anon High  School  in  Lebanon,  Mo. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  Miss 
Seay's  admonition  to  all  citizens;  live  up 
to  citizenship  responsibilities  instead  of 
just  sliding  through. 

I  am  delighted  to  offer  Miss  Seaj-'s 
speech  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. Her  vidnnlng  speech  follows: 
Rights  Foa  Rbsponsibujti£s 

Citizenship  is  the  relation  between  me  ted 
the  people  In  my  home,  community,  nation, 
and  world.  I  owe  my  fallow  citizens  allegiance 
in  return  for  protection  and  the  other  ad- 
vantages and  prlvUeges  which  come  from 
Uvlng  with  them.  We  exchange  responsibili- 
ties for  rights,  loyalty  for  liberty.  Far  In- 
stance, I  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  re^oDslbUlty  of  registettcg 
and  voting.  I  have  the  right  to  a  free  edu- 
cp.tlon  in  the  public  schools  but  also  the 
responsibility  of  doing  my  best  to  learn,  atl- 
zens  have  the  right  to  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection and  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
these  services  by  paying  taxes. 

Cltlaenahlp  Is  a  two-way  propositlan.  It 
may  apply  in  any  group,  large  or  small.  Each 
of  us  Is  a  dtlzen  of  our  home,  school,  church, 
community,  nation,  aad  the  world.  With  each 
of  these  we  exchange  responslbUlttes  for 
rights,  obUgations  for  privileges. 

Responsible  dtlzeniiiip  includes  more  than 
Just  believing  in  the  same  Ideals  or  princi- 
ples. It  Is  more  a  case  of  doing,  putting  our 
Ideals  Into  practice. 

As  an  example  of  this  Td  like  to  tatroduce 
you  to  Mr.  Model  Cittzen.  He  may  seem  a  bit 
extraordinary,  but  good  citizenship,  practloed 
every  day,  becomes  a  habit,  an  attitude. 

Mr.  Citizen  obeys  the  law  himself  and 
helps  enforce  It  by  repeating  vkMations.  A 
man  who  hunts  ovit  of  season  or  dumps  trssh 
along  the  highway  Is  undermining  the  demo- 
cratic Idea  that  ordinary  citizens  ar«  In- 
telligent enough  to  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  Citizen  pays  taxes  honestly  to  his  gov- 
ernment, or  fees  to  his  organization,  and 
watches  whether  these  funds  are  spent  wisely 
or  not.  He  makes  himself  self-supporting  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability.  He  contributes  work 
as  weU  as  money  to  his  home,  church,  and 
other  groups  to  which  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Cltiaen  protect*  pviblic  property  and 
conserves  natural  resources,  realizing  that 
conservation  mean  wise  use  as  weU  as  sav- 
ing. 

Mr.  Citizen  gets  along  with  other  people. 
He  keeps  an  open  mind,  considering  the 
minority  opinion  on  a  question  carefully  and 
cooperating  with  the  najortty  opinion,  once 
It  is  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Citizen  "promotes  the  general  welfare" 
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through  participation  in  civic,  welfare,  and 
religious  groups.  If  every  citizen  wotild  do 
his  share  in  conunxinity  projects,  we  could 
avoid  Inefficiency  due  to  a  few  pe<^le  doing 
everything. 

Mr.  Citizen  supports  the  Judicial  system  by 
serving  on  a  Jury  when  caUed.  Not  only  does 
he  vote  In  elections,  but  he  votes  Intelli- 
gently by  informing  himself  on  Issues  and  on 
the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  quaUficatlons 
of  the  candidate,  whether  the  baUot  is  for 
city  councilman  or  President. 

Mr.  Citizen  volunteers  for  office  when  he 
feels  he  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
entsdled;  and.  If  elected,  he  serves  In  as  full 
a  capacity  as  possible.  He  makes  construc- 
tive criticism  of  public  affairs,  avoiding  idle 
criticisms  that  don't  suggest  any  Improve- 
ments. 

Here  It  might  be  wise  to  Insert  a  word  of 
caution  to  today's  Mr.  Citizen.  With  so  many 
avenues  of  participation  open  to  us,  we  tend 
to  over-Involve  tuid  over-burden  ourselves. 
Thus,  Instead  of  living  up  to  our  responsibU- 
Itlee,  we  end  up  sliding  through  them.  The 
citizen  of  today  and  tomorrow  must  restrict 
himself  to  quality  participation  so  that  the 
standards  of  democracy  will  remain  unyield- 
ing and  high. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Citizen  and  all  responsible 
citizens  of  the  world  works  for  peace  among 
nations  and  faces  the  future  with  courage 
and  confidence  In  himself  and  his  nation. 


PANAMA  CANAL— PART  H:   THE 
THOMSON-URRUTIA  TREATY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

op   Nrw   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  7,  1974,  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
United  States  In  its  current  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  With  such  a 
compUcated  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  problem  in  one 
floor  statement  and  I  intend,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  to  point  to  more  of  the  issues  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  our 
Oovemment  as  it  wrestles  with  the  pros- 
pect of  handling  an  increasingly  mili- 
tant and  demanding  military  regime  in 
Panama. 

An  issue  neglected  in  my  February  7 
speech  revolves  around  the  treaties  the 
United  States  has  that  involve  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  other  than  the  1903  Hay- 
Bunau-Varila  Treaty.  I  did  mention  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  imder 
which  the  United  States  imdertook  to 
construct  and  operate  the  canal,  and 
which  has  been  accepted  by  aU  nations 
that  use  it. 

Members  will  recall  that  under  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  Convention  of  Constantinople  of  1888 
a.<i  the  rules  for  operation,  regulation,  and 
management  of  the  cansQ. 

The  resolution  I  introduced  on  the  7th, 
which  is  in  support  of  continued  undi- 
luted U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Psuiama  contained 
a  reference  to  another  important 
treaty— the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of 
April  6,  1914.  The  pertinent  portion  of 
the  resolution  reads: 
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The  Thomson-tTrrutla  Treaty  of  AprU  6, 
1914,  proclaimed  March  SO,  1922  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States, 
under  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  rec- 
ognized that  the  title  to  the  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "entirely  and  ab- 
solutely" In  the  United  States  which  treaty 
gfranted  Important  rights  in  the  use  of  the 
Canal  and  Railroad  to  Columbia  .  .  . 

Now,  I  have  not  heard  much  about  this 
treaty  from  the  elements  in  the  United 
States  who  are  trying  to  steamroll  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  into 
giving  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  away. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  even  know  about 
it. 

I  suspect  if  they  do,  they  do  not  even 
care. 

In  any  event,  if  the  members  of  this 
conspiracy  are  so  concerned  about  "jus- 
tice" as  it  relates  to  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  why  are  they  not 
concerned  about  justice  being  done  to 
Colombia,  as  equally  as  they  profess  to 
be  concerned  that  justice  be  meted  out 
to  Panama? 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

The  real  concern  of  these  people  is  not 
justice  for  the  Panamanians,  but  the 
wresting  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
control  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica—  and  law  and  justice  in  this  case  be 
damned. 

Happily,  there  is  one  group — in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
bothered  to  review  all  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations— that  has  finally  spoken  out 
for  the  rights  of  the  Colombians. 

It  is  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

And  so  I  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  treaty,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  not,  and  for  the 
irritation  of  the  canal  giveaway  "con- 
spirators" who  do  not  care,  a  UPI  wire 
story  out  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  13,  Miami 
Herald  entitled  "Must  United  States- 
Panama  Treaty  Consider  Colombia?": 
Mttst  Unttbd  Statxs-Panaica  I^eatt 
CoNsmEa  Coix>iCBiA? 

Bogota,  Colombia. — Colombian  experts  In 
International  law  contend  that  any  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  wlU  be  lUegal  If  It  doesn't 
take  Into  account  Colombia's  Caneil  rights. 

The  legal  experts,  many  of  them  present 
or  former  government  officials  have  \irged 
the  Colombian  administration  to  lodge  a 
formal  protest  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  at  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  that  starts  Feb.  21. 

In  a  declaration  of  principles  Kissinger 
last  week  signed  In  Panama  City,  the  United 
States  promised  to  turn  the  canal  and  the 
rights  to  charge  tolls  over  to  Panama  eventu- 
ally. 

Colombia,  however,  enjoys  permanent  free 
passage  through  the  canal  and  free  transport 
on  the  Panamanian  railroad  passing  through 
the  Canal  Zone  under  a  separate  treaty — 
the  Urrutla -Thompson  treaty — with  the 
United  States  signed  m  1914. 

Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  began 
early  in  the  20th  century  when  Panama  was 
not  yet  an  Independent  country.  The  area 
was  then  part  of  Colombia. 

A  former  Colombian  foreign  minister  said 
that  Colombia  will  not  be  "JudlclaUy  or  mor- 
ally" bound  by  any  new  UB.-Panama  Canal 
treaty  which  does  not  recognize  Colombian 
rights  to  Canal  passage. 

Diego  Uribe  Vargas,  a  Colombian  Intwna- 
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tlonal  law  professor,  said,  "The  United  States 
cannot  give  away  what  does  not  belong  to 
it." 

Carlos  Holguln,  former  Colombian  ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
said  Colombia's  position  is  "perfectly  clear 
because  It  has  a  perfect  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  ratified  by  both  countries, 
which  is  an  obligatory  norm  under  Interna- 
tional law  and  gives  Colombia  rights  which 
are   not   limited   by   time. 

"Colombia  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
opinion  that  Colombian  rights  must  be  tak- 
en Into  account  In  any  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,"  Holguln 
said. 


AMERICA,  HOME  AND  COUNTRY 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   XNSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when 
we  hear  the  complaint  that  our  youth  are 
forgetting  our  great  heritage  as  Amer- 
icans, it  was  most  refreshing  to  visit  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  School  in  In- 
dianapolis on  Monday,  February  18  when 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Indianapolis  pre- 
sented the  Freedom  Shrine  to  the 
school. 

I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the 
awards  for  the  winning  speeches  given 
by  these  eighth  grade  pupils,  entitled: 
"America,  Home  and  Coimtry." 

The  attitude  and  bearing  of  these  pu- 
pils was  in  inspiring  sight.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  speeches  given  by  Kristin 
Miller  who  won  first  place  and  John  Dil- 
lon who  won  second  place : 

America,  Home  akd  Cotjntky 
(By  Kristen  MUler) 

America  as  a  country  Is  quite  a  place  to 
live.  It's  a  great  country.  An  English  visitor 
when  asked  what  she  thought  of  America 
replied,  "Super." 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this?  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
and  the  BlU  of  Rights  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
It.  After  all,  we  needed  something  to  base 
our  country  on  and  these  were  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  best  men  of  our  young  country. 

These  are  Important  documents.  They  all 
give  us,  the  people,  rights  and  Uberty  in  this 
country.  They  keep  us  from  the  hazards 
of  a  dictatorship  or  a  monarchy.  They  ex- 
plain our  democratic  government. 

But  documents  can't  make  and  run  a  coun- 
try. That's  where  the  people  come  In.  They 
make  a  country  what  It  Is  and  what  It  Isn't, 
In  the  way  of  ecology,  wealth.  Industry  and 
government. 

After  all.  "a  people  depend  on  their  coun- 
try and  a  country  depends  on  Its  people." 

Now  I  would  like  to  express  my  thoughts 
In  an  original  poem  entitled,  "America,  My 
Home  and  My  Country": 

"AMERICA,    MT    home    AND    MY    CODNTRY" 

I  want  to  see  Ink  on  my  fingers 
I    want    to    have    writers    cramps    in    every 
knuckle. 

I  want  to  hear  the  presses  rolling 
I  want  to  close  my  eyes  and  see  weU  Informed 
people  and  to  say  I  helped  make  this 
home  of  mine  a  great  country. 

I  want  smeU  the  sweet,  wet  earth 

I  want  to  feel  the  sweat  rtinning  down  my 

fiu:e 
I  want  to  have  blisters  on  every  finger. 
I  want  to  feel  the  hard  kernels  of  com  In  my 

hands. 
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I  want  to  eiam  my  tjem  and  aee  wtia  fed 
people  vul  to  m^j. 

I  helped  make  this  home  of  mine  a  great 
eouatnr. 

AuxicA.  Hoick  and  Cottntbt 
(By  John  Dmoa,  Second  Place) 

America  tbe  land  of  plentj.  Endless  forests 
for  wood.  Sparkling  lakes  for  asix.  Rictx 
ground  for  crops.  This  is  America.  No,  this 
was  America. 

Thla  was  the  America  my  father  and  his 
father  studied  In  their  history  books.  Our 
class  Is  not  ao  sure  it  Is  endless. 

The  forests  have  been  cut.  The  lakes  are 
polluted.  The  land  once  used  for  farms  now 
Is  covered  with  houses. 

We  now  talk  not  of  the  Und  of  plenty,  but 
the  land  of  shortages!  Shortages  of  gasoline. 
Shortages  of  oil.  Shortages  of  wheat. 

I  want  our  country  to  become  the  land  of 
plenty  acain.  la  tills  possible?  I  say  it  is. 

We  must  plant  new  forests.  We  must  clean 
up  our  lakes.  We  must  save  o\ir  food. 

I  prefer  sending  oar  wheat  to  Indianapolis, 
not  U>  Bussia.  Our  fint  duty  Is  to  onr  home, 
America.  We  have  tried  too  long  to  solve  the 
problams  of  tb*  world.  In  doing  this  we  have 
neglected  the  problems  of  our  homes. 

America  wUl  soon  celebrate  Ita  two  hun- 
dredtat  Mrtbday.  I  tblnk  we  should  have  a 
new  "Spirit  of  76."  The  Spirit  of  1976,  for 
Anaerlcst  tor  home,  for  country. 


ACCEPTZNa  A  BIT  OP 
UNPOPULARITY 


HON.  DEL  OAWSON 

or  caurouna 

IN  THK  HOIXSE  OF  EEPKKSENTATIVES 

Thmradatt.  Febrmam  21,  1974 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWBOli.  Vb.  Speaker,  the 
Washlncton  Star-News  of  February  18 
contained  m  ootaunn  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kll- 
patrtek  dealinc  with  an  lasue  of  vital  Im- 
portaaee  to  UJB.  aecuilty.  As  always.  Mr. 
KDpatrtck  approaches  Mm  problem  with 
sound  commonsense.  At  this  point  in  the 
RxcoEs.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  mg  colleagues : 

AoLWiuitt  a  Bit  or  Uhpotulautt 
(By  Junea  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Fonnal  xtegotlatlons  win  get  under  way 
In  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  between 
the  XTnlted  States  and  Panama,  looking  to 
the  drafting  ol  a  new  treaty  that  would  put 
an  end  to  TTB.  poaBcsslon  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  has  said,  an 
agreement  shooM  be  ready  to  present  to  the 
Senate. 

But  if  the  ITlxon  administration  succeeds 
In  marching  this  treaty  to  ratincatlon,  it 
win  be  over  the  dead  body,  metaphorically 
speaklac  of  Pennsylvania,  Congreaanan 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  Tin  gentleman  from  WUkae- 
Barre  has  been  sounding  Catonlan  wamiags 
on  thla  matter  for  the  last  15  years.  He  has 
a  couple  of  hnndred  allies  in  the  House  and 
a  substantial  ntnaber  of  senators  who  agree 
with  bla  Ttow:  Abcogatlon  of  the  treaty  of 
1903  would  be  folly. 

In  my  own  view.  Flood  and  his  cohort  are 
precisely  right.  A  dozen  sound  reasons  can 
be  advanced  for  leaving  the  treaty  undis- 
turbed. Tlie  only  argument  In  favor  of  abro- 
gation was  put  forward  by  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy in  a  lecant  sptech.  Tbe  preeent  treaty, 
emttttaced  our  nlatlona  with 
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The  senator  embarrasses  easllv.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1903.  by  which  the  United  SUtes 
acquired  rights  "in  perpetidty"  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  our  nation  has  poiired  faUllons  of  dol- 
lars Into  Panama.  Since  the  canal  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1914,  it  has  been  opertAeA  and 
maintained  with  scrupulous  fidelity  as  an 
International  waterway,  freely  available  to 
the  shlp.s  of  the  world.  Doubtless  a  new  treaty 
would  have  some  advantage  for  Panama. 
What  possible  advantage  would  It  ha\-e  for 
us? 

The  eight  principles  that  would  underlie  a 
new  treaty  were  set  forward  In  the  agree- 
ment signed  la  Panama  Feb.  7  by  Secretary 
Kissinger.  These  begin  with  outright  abro- 
gation of  the  1903  treaty.  The  concept  of 
perpetuity  would  be  eliminated.  At  the  end 
of  some  fl.xed  period  of  years,  all  United 
States  Jurisdiction  would  be  terminated,  and 
Panama  would  assume  total  responsibility 
for  (deration  of  the  canal.  Meanwhile,  Pan- 
ama would  participate  In  administration  of 
the  nanal.  and  the  United  States  now  and 
hereafter  would  continue  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  operation. 

These  are  principles— for  what?  In  Floods 
view,  they  spell  sellout  and  surrender.  In 
return  for  its  enormous  investment,  the 
United  States  gets  nothing.  In  place  of  the 
canal's  stable  and  orderly  administration 
over  these  past  60  years,  the  United  States 
win*  the  prospect  of  Conamunlst  domina- 
tion. 

To  be  sure,  IT  the  proposed  new  treaty 
were  ratified,  Panama  no  longer  would  be 
embarrassed.  That  Is  delightful.  Is  It  not? 
The  people  of  Panama  would  be  happy.  Their 
leftist  dictatorship  would  be  pleased.  The 
Sorrlet  Union,  now  the  first  naval  power  In 
the  world,  would  be  ecstatic.  But  how  in  tlie 
name  of  common  sense  did  these  felicitous 
objectives  come  to  policies  of  the  NlxoQ  ad- 
ministration? 

Great  powers.  If  they  would  remain  great 
powers,  have  to  accept  a  measure  of  unpop- 
ularity. They  cannot  survive  as  everybody's 
(dram.  Senator  Kennedy  Imagines  that  In  to- 
day's world  "nations  ralate  to  each  other  on  a 
basis  of  eqxuOlty."  It  is  not  so.  Such  equality 
may  exist  In  the  kindergartens  of  tJie  United 
Katlons,  where  everyone  plays  make-believe, 
but  It  U  no  part  of  the  real  world. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  could  be  mustered  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  sellout.  The  House  itoelf  may 
have  to  be  reckoned  with;  it  shares  with  the 
Senate  the  power  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rulee  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  pro^rty  t>elonglng  to  the 
United  States. " 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  canal 
changea  ii&nds.  Meanwhile,  suppoae  we  look 
to  the  canal's  defenaea  and  keep  the  old 
powder  dry. 
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Panama  and  been  an  affront  to  evory  devel- 
oping mmUam.  anmnd  the  world.  Kenaedy  de- 
acrUMc  tte  tnatf  of  IMI  as 'an  embamwlng 
anactironlsm." 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MiCHisAtr 
IN  Tax  HOUSE  OF  aKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mrs.  ORlrtTlHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^bru- 
ary  16  was  the  5«th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  that  date  In  1918.  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian  people 
proclaimed  their  Independence  and 
farmed  a  free  government.  F\or  the  next 
20  years,  Lithuania  knew  peace  and  free- 
dom. It  was  a  proefwrous  time  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  there  was  a  great 
renaissance  of  national  literature  and 
culture. 

During  World  War  II,  Lithuania  «uf- 


fered  the  aggression  of  both  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  August 
1940,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U^^j^ 
formally  incorporated  Lithuania  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Following  the  German  at- 
tack on  the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later 
Lithuania  was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoc- 
cupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1944.  But 
once  under  the  Communist  regime,  Lith- 
uania was  subjected  to  continuing  for- 
eign domination.  It  is  a  credit  to  our 
Government  that  the  United  States  has 
not.  and  will  not,  recognize  this  subjuga- 
tion  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  area  of  detente  is  here 
we  can  ill  afford  to  forget  the  millions 
of  people  around  the  world  deprived  of 
personal  freedom  and  national  indepen- 
dence. On  the  56tli  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  renew  our  support  for  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  their  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment and  individual  freedom. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OP 
COURT-ORDERED  BUSING  OP 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MKfCGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBIESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

Statement  bt  Concbessman  Bobebt  J.  Hrsa 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  I 
commend  the  Committee  for  holding  bear- 
ings on  the  controversial  issue  of  busing  and 
hope  that  some  good  wiO  result  from  it. 

The  real  Issue  behind  the  busing  furor  J» 
not,  as  some  of  Its  advocates  would  have  us 
believe,  busing  per  se.  Hie  Issue  at  hand  Is 
actually  who  is  going  to  cootrol  the  edaca- 
tlon  of  the  cliUd,  the  parents  or  the  State? 
And  If  you  think  this  is  far  fetched,  let  me 
assure  you  that  it  is  not.  Iiast  year,  the  VS. 
Civil  Bights  Commlssloa  put  out  a  booklet 
entitled  "Tour  Child  And  Busing".  In  the 
pamphlet,  the  Conim.9Blon  goes  to  some 
lengths  to  reassure  parents  that  forced  bus- 
ing is  actually  beneficial  to  their  chlldicn 
and  that  any  fears  Om  parents  have  are 
misguided.  One  of  the  arguments  made  in 
favor  of  farced  busing  is: 

Clearly,  parents  cannot  on  their  own  make 
the  final  decision  about  where  to  send  their 
children  for  public  schooling. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  find  It  particularly  re- 
assuring to  know  that  one  government 
agency  doesnt  think  ttte  American  parent 
has  the  native  InteUlgsnoe  to  decide  what 
is  in  their  own  child's  best  interest.  It  is 
precisely  thU  elitlet  and  eocdesoendlag  at- 
titude by  the  Federal  sov^^unent  tbat  has 
brought  about  the  ciurent  wideqtread  boe- 
tUity  and  distrust  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
aU  government  In  general.  If  we  are  to  regain 
the  public's  confidence,  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  return  as  much  power  as  possible 
to  the  people.  And  one  giant  step  forward 
would  be  for  Congress  to  {u-opoae  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  that  would  mit  an  v' 
to  this  travesty  of  forced  busings 

I  would  hope  that  moet  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  avirare  of  the  Qallup  Poll  released 
last  Septemlier  (1973).  tn  tbat  poll.  It  was 
shown  that  96%  of  the  Amertean  public  op- 
poaes  farced  buslag.  AddltiaBally,  the  Presi- 
dent and  rmmfUm  ifciinliain  of  Congreae  half 
taken  a  stand  against  (dreed  busing.  Bo  the 
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question  remains,  why  do  we  stUl  have  forced 
busing?  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  do  know  that 
1  am  extremely  disappointed  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  has  not  given  much  mc^e  than 
lip  service  to  the  problem.  Anl  I  am  also 
dtsapFwiuted  that  the  two  bodies  of  Congress 
cannot  seem  to  reach  any  mutual  agreement 
on  this  subject.  The  result  of  this  reluctance 
is  tbat  more  and  more  courts  are  usurping 
oar  authority  as  legislators  and  thus  break- 
ing down  our  Constitutional  separation  of 
powers. 

It  is  a  further  tragedy  that  these  coiirts 
are  acting  in  a  manner  that  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  says  that  "  'desegregation'  shall 
not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance," It  further  states  that  ".  .  .  nothing 
herein  shall  emptower  an  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance."  Obviously,  the  courts  are 
clearly  ignoring  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  forced  transportation  of  stu- 
dents. And  yet,  we  refuse  to  act.  I  am.  how- 
tfts,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  Committee's 
decision  to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter.  It 
gives  me  hope  that  this  Congress  may  yet 
take  some  action  to  resolve  the  forced  bvislug 
controversy. 

There  Is  only  one  action,  though,  that  can 
put  an  end  to  this  chaos,  and  that  is  for 
Congress  to  vote  out  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  banning  forced  busing.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  feasible  method  of  stopping  the 
court's  constant  subversion  of  our  intent 
with  respect  to  tlie  busing  Issue. 

Many  of  those  who  promote  forced  busing 
say  they  are  doing  so  in  order  to  Insure  that 
students  are  receiving  "equal  educational 
opportunities"  because  everyone  is  entitled, 
under  the  14th  Amendment,  to  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  This  thinking  ignores  a 
1973  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  wherein 
they  stated  that  "education  is  not  within  the 
limited  category  of  rights  recognized  by  this 
Court  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  I  sincerely  believe  that 
new  laws  abolishing  forced  busing  co\ild  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  found  Constitu- 
tional by  the  courts.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
some  risk  In  that  approach  for  It  has  become 
exceedingly  difficult  to  Judge  Just  exactly 
what  the  courts  are  going  to  hold  Constltu- 
ttonal.  The  safest  roirte  is,  obviously,  the 
Constitutional  Amendment. 

Further,  many  sociologists  argued  that  giv- 
ing minorities  the  same  "equal  educational 
opportunities"  as  others  would  improve  the 
minority's  learning  skills  and  improve  their 
educational  achievements.  There  are  two 
problems  with  this  type  of  thinking.  First, 
saying  that  members  of  a  minority  race  can 
only  benefit  by  associating  with  members  of 
a  majority  race  Is  blatantly  racist  and  I  do 
not  condone  such  thinking.  Of  course,  I  do 
recognlae  that  many  of  these  sociologists  are 
sincerely  trying  to  promote  a  common  "good" 
rather  than  foster  further  racial  antago- 
nisms. What  people  often  overlook  in  our 
society  is  that  there  Is  often  more  evil  done 
In  the  name  of  good  than  one  Imagines.  In 
other  words,  the  ends  Justify  the  means— a 
philosophy  to  which  I  do  not  subscribe — 
for  there  Is  no  JusUflcatlon,  ever,  to  im- 
posing something  that  Is  wrong  in  order  to 
achieve  what  one  thinks  Is  a  worthwhile 
goal. 

The  second  problem  with  the  sociologists' 
and  the  coiirts'  thinking  is  their  absolute 
refusal  to  look  at  the  resulte  now  that  we 
have  had  several  years  of  busing  in  some 
areas.  I  think  it  Is  worth  noUng  what  has 
happened  in  these  communities.  Jeflery  J. 
Leech,  writing  In  Volume  6,  Number  4  (1873> 
o:  the  Indiana  Law  Beview,  point*  out  tbat. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"In  every  dty  studied,  busing  failed  to  re- 
duce the  gap  between  black  and  white 
achievement.  In  fact,  most  cities  reported 
that  the  achievement  gap  had  grown  even 
larger  after  busing.  Scholars  who  have  re- 
viewed the  evidence,  including  Armor,  Bell, 
Edmonds,  Olazer,  and  St.  John,  have  con- 
cluded that  busing  has  little,  If  any,  effect  on 
the  academic  achievement  of  either  tlack 
or  ■white  children.  Thus,  the  most  recent 
sociological  evidence  falls  to  confirm  a  baric 
premise  imderlj-lng  the  rationale  fcr  court 
ordered  busing;  1  e.  that  It  will  positively  af- 
fect the  academic  performance  of  minority 
children." 

So,  since  the  hoped  for  goals  of  forced  bus- 
ing have  not  been  achieved,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend why  some  persist  In  clinging  to  the 
myth  that  forced  busing  of  students  will 
bring  about  an  "equal  education." 

The  noted  professor  of  Education  and  So- 
cial Structure  at  Harvard,  Nathan  Glazer, 
hit  the  naU  on  the  head  when  he  wrote  In 
an  article  entitled,  "Is  Busing  Necessary?": 

"The  crucial  point  is:  do  Federal  courts 
have  the  right  to  impose  a  8c!-k)o1  policy  that 
v/ould  deprive  local  communities  and  groxips, 
white  and  black,  of  power  over  their 
schools?" 

And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is.  via  court  imposed  forced  busing,  a  dan- 
gerous trend  towards  taking  more  and  more 
power  away  from  the  people  and  oentralizing 
It  hi  the  ever  burgeoning  bureaucracy.  The 
tragedy  ot  the  situation  is  that  we,  the  Con- 
gress, will  now  have  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  Insure  that  the  people  retajn  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  urre  you  to  move  as 
swiftly  and  prudently  as  possible,  for  time 
is  of  the  essence.  In  Hie  meantime,  forced 
busing  Is  rapidly  chipping  away  at  one  of 
our  most  precious  freedoms;  the  freedom 
of  choice. 

Also,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  problem  involving  the 
school  district  of  Femdale,  Michigan.  HEW 
investigated  this  school  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  continue  certain  aid  pro- 
grams. The  hearings  which  were  conducted 
were  ol  U>e  kangaroo  court  type.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable to  imagine  a  situatlcm  In  which  bu- 
reaucrats take  upon  themselves  powers  never 
intended  by  the  Congrees.  The  Investigatmg 
team  of  HEW  violated  aU  of  the  ethical  pro- 
cedures present  in  normal  courtroom  hear- 
ings. I  am  submitting  for  your  further  con- 
sideration a  report  in  the  local  Fterndale 
paper  giving  a  little  information  on  this  des- 
picable situation.  I  hope  that  you  and  your 
Conunitttee,  or  possibly  a  staff  represent- 
ative, would  Investigate  firsthand  this  :^rn- 
dale  situation.  The  bill  you  have  described 
/■%'hicli  would  make  it  illegal  for  HEW  to  use 
lu  funding  powers  to  intimidate  school  dis- 
tricts until  they  are  brought  to  their  knees 
would  ha\'e  adequate  book,  chapter  and  verse 
facts  from  the  Perndale  situation  to  secure 
necessary  support  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  you  will  read  this  article  care- 
fully and  closely: 

A  CowASo's  Wat  Out 
(By  Iifery  Klemanskl) 

It  Is  Btin  possible  to  fight  City  Hall.  But 
fighting  a  National  Government  determined 
to  "make  an  example"  of  a  specific  northern 
school  system  looks  like  a  doomed — and  crlp- 
pHng  battle. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  week  since  we  re- 
ceived word  that  Federal  Examiner  Horace 
Bobbins  found  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Femdale  guilty  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion— in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Title  •VI. 

Bluntly,  the  School  Board  was  ordered  to 
desegregate  Grant  School's  aU  black  pupil 
population. 

Actually,  both  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  have  always  been  integrated;  and 
several  elementaxy  acliools  are  Integrated, 
where  neighborhoods  are  integrated. 

To  Biembers  of  the  community  who  con- 
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slstently  attended  hearings,  the  adverse  dis- 
position came  as  no  surpri.*.  It  seemed  to 
many  of  us  that  the  Government  of  Uie 
United  States  of  America — through  its  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare- 
had  condescended  to  grant  us  the  mechanics 
of  a  hearing,  immediateiy  prior  to  findtng  us 
guilty. 

Like  the  western  sheriff,  HEV.'  assL^red 
Fernda^e  Schools  we  would  not  be  hanged 
until  after  the  trial. 

The  approach  used  during  testimony  was 
a  "scattergun"  method  of  hitting  the  entire 
community  with  as  niauy  accusations  as  pos- 
sible. Apparently.  Chief  HEW  attorneyt  Bod- 
erick  Potter  and  Edward  P.  Ijevy  hoped  at 
least  some  accusations  would  remain  in  the 
record. 

Final  briefs  on  tJie  bearings,  totaled  57 
pages — mute  testimony  to  the  success  of  tlus 
soattergun  atuici:.  Included  in  ilie  record 
were  such  matters  as  zoning  practices  in  the 
cities  of  Oak  Park  and  Ferndale:  restrictive 
covenants  in  land  titles;  and  land  anne,xa- 
tion  by  the  City  of  Fernda'.e  from  Royal  Oak 
Township  ( the  Ethyl  Corporation  property  on 
Eight  Mile  and  Pinecrest).  Perhaps  HEAV  s 
contention  tl.at  these  things  point  to  a  'Frit - 
tern  of  discrimination"  is  true.  It  is  general- 
ly agreed  that  there  was  some  discrlminetlon 
40   years   ago.   There  still   Ls — on   both   rides. 

However,  the  main  body  of  HEW  testimonv 
regarded  civic  matters  over  which  members 
of  the  School  Board — past  or  present — had  no 
control.  It  was.  and  Is,  irrelevant  to  the  li- 
sue.  Yet  It  stands  m  the  record. 

School  Board  Attorney  Burton  B.  Shif- 
man — an  able  laiiyer.  engaged  In  a  batUe 
with  as  many  as  seven  go\crnment  counsel- 
ors dviring  the  course  of  a  day — repeatedly 
reminded  them  it  was  HEW's  Job  to  prove 
its  allegations, 

"I'm  making  these  charges,"  Potter  onoe 
said.  "You  will  have  your  chance  to  prove 
the  district  is  Innocent^lf  yon  can," 

"This."  exploded  Shifman,  "is  snll  the 
United  States  ol  America,  The  district  is  to 
be  presumed  Innocent  unless  you  can  prove 
it  guilty," 

Several  times  Examiner  Bobbins  said  he 
would  allow  the  HEW  some  "latitude,"  He 
would  make  a  determination  later  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  record, 

"This  is  not  only  latitude."  Shifman 
stormed — "but  longitude  as  well — encom- 
passing the  boundaries  of  the  entire  United 
States  of  America,  and  based  on  this  man's 
opinion.  The  School  District  of  the  City  oT 
Ferndale  has  been  charged.  Can  we  not 
confine  our  testlmoney  to  the  activities  in 
that  area? 

•"The  goddess  of  Jurtice  is  blind."  he  ex- 
pounded, "When  we  allcrw  the  opinions  of 
many  to  be  entered  In  evide^ice  as  fact,  then 
her  blindfold  is  removed,  I  am  interest  in 
the  truth.  Truth  is  fact — not  opinion." 

TTie  testimony  of  Mrs,  .^nna  Eaton  Thomas. 
who  had  stated  she  never  objected  to  Roynl 
Onk  Township  children  attending  Jefferson 
School  was  refuted  with  documentation. 

Shifman  produced  a  Circuit  Court  docu- 
ment asking  for  an  Injunction  to  prevert  the 
1925  School  Board  from  !>ending  Royal  Oak 
Township  children  to  Jefferson  Schr^^l. 
"which  ...  is  at  lea-^t  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  ,  ,  .  the  homes  of  (th«>  peti- 
tioners." Mr^  Thomas  complained 

Circiilt  Court  Judge  Glenn  C  Gillespie 
dismissed  the  suit,  but  the  point  is.  Mrs, 
TTwcnas,  and  others  in  the  Township  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  Jefferson  School, 
and  asked  their  children  either  be  sent  to 
Ridgewood  School  (vastly  orercroTcded )  or 
for  couftructlon  of  a  school  of  their  own  In 
the  Township,  Tet,  her  testimony  was  that 
Township  residents  resented  the  construc- 
tion of  Grant  School,  Shifman's  request  to 
have  her  testimony  EtricJten  frcni  the  record 
was  denied. 

So  it  went. 
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It  would  be  polntles^and  false — to  deny 
that  blaa  existed  40  y^ars  ago.  The  United 
States  of  America — and  hopetiilly,  Ferndale 
Is  stUl  part  of  It — la  the  only  nation  In  the 
world's  history  that  has  attempted  to  en- 
compass every  race,  religion,  and  culture  In 
one  unit.  It  Is  a  monumental  experiment  In 
h^man  understanding,  and  hasn't  always 
succeeded.  It  may  yet  faU.  Racial  bias — and 
aU  blaa — la  something  we  must  fight, 
constantly. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  John  Hambrlck  Is  sug- 
gesting a  vote  of  the  electorate  to  determine 
a  means  of  Integration  of  all  schools.  She  may 
be  right.  We  may  have  to  comply  with  HEW 
orders  to  Integrate  Grant  School — even 
though  we  know  It  woji't  Improve  education, 
nor  race  relations. 

It  may  seem  like  the  cowardly  way  out— 
but  how  long  Is  this  small  School  District 
supposed  to  fight  the  kind  of  power  we  have 
Been  brought  to  bear  against  It? 


PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  FISHING 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  fishing  industries 
is  indeed  critical.  Productivity  in  the  in- 
dustry has  declined,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  consiunption  of  seafood  has  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  there  is  a  serious 
impending  shortage  of  seafood. 

The  National  Commission  on  Pioduc- 
tlvity  published  a  pamphlet  which  points 
out  the  gravity  of  this  problem  and  the 
immediate  need  to  establish  research 
and  development  projects. 

I  Insert  that  publication  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues: 

PRODUCTrvrrr  w  the  Fishing  Indcstet 

Man  has  harvested  the  fruits  of  the  sea 
almost  since  the  very  beginning  of  mankind 
itself.  Since  that  time  we  have  considered  the 
wealth  of  the  seas  to  be  free  and  Inex- 
haustible resources— Just  there  for  the  tak- 
ing. The  sea  was  a  limitless  "farm"  from 
which  we  could  reap  many  crops  without 
ever  having  to  sow  or  even  cultivate  them. 
As  the  world's  popvilatlon  increased  so  did 
the  amount  of  fiiah,  shellfish  and  crustaceans 
Which  were  harvested.  Indeed,  the  total 
world  catch  of  seafood  more  than  doubled 
between  1950  and  1970,  expanding  from  18.1 
mill  ion  metric  tons  to  42.8  million  mertlc 
tons.  During  the  sams  period  the  world's 
population  Increased  by  only  46  percent. 
Til  ere  has  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  tbe 
bounty  of  the  sea. 

However,  it  Is  Increasingly  apparent  that 
this  rate  of  Increase  cannot  continue.  The 
maximum  sustainable  yield.  I.e.,  the  most 
fish  which  can  be  harvested  without  de- 
pleting the  breeding  stock.  Is  being  reached 
or  even  surpassed  for  the  desirable  and  even 
some  of  the  less  desirable  species.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  we  will 
have  to  make  conscious  decisions  to  in- 
crease the  supplies  of  seafood  or  else  be 
prepared  to  accept  limited  consumption. 
This  problem  has  already  confronted  the 
fisheries  industry  In  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  In  which  the  world 
catch  of  fish  was  increas  ng,  our  domestic 
catch  of  edible  seafood  has  actually  been 
decreasing.  The  total  domestic  catch  of 
edible  seafood  in  1950  was  1.5  million  metric 
tons;  the  figure  for  1972  was  1.0  million 
metric  tons. 
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THE   IMPORTANCE    Of   PRODUCTTVITT 

In  light  of  this  problem  of  decreasing 
domestic  catches  of  seafood,  productivity  In 
the  fisheries  industry  assumes  an  importance 
it  has  never  held  before.  Productivity  for  this 
industry  can  be  defined  In  three  basic  ways. 
First,  the  amount  of  seafood  harvested  by 
an  average  fisherman  during  a  year's  work 
gives  a  major  ir.dlcatioa  of  how  productive 
this  industry  is.  For  example,  if  he  now  har- 
vests less  fish  than  he  did  20  years  ago,  for 
the  same  amount  of  effort,  then  his  produc- 
tivity has  decreased. 

The  second  measure  of  productivity  In  this 
industry  la  the  amount  of  capital  which  it  is 
necessary  to  invest  to  harvest  a  given  amount 
of  seafood.  If  the  average  fishing  vessel  opera- 
tor used  to  be  able  to  harvest  27  tons  of  sea- 
food per  year  with  an  investment  of  $50,000, 
but  now  must  invest  flOO.OOO  simply  to 
maintain  the  27  ton  harvest,  then  the  pro- 
ductivity of  his  capital  has  been  halved. 
Third,  we  can  consider  the  productivity  of  a 
given  area  of  the  sea.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  blue  crabs  harvested 
aimuaily  per  acre  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is 
an  Important  measure  of  how  well  we  are 
utilizing  that  area. 

Thee©  then  are  the  three  major  ways  of 
measuring  the  productivity  of  the  fisheries 
Industry.  And  If  the  available  data  and  in- 
formation are  examined,  it  quickly  becomes 
apparent  that  our  fisheries  performance  by 
all  three  measures  has  been  declining  at  a 
time  when  such  performance  can  be  least 
aftorded. 

The  figures  for  mauryear  productivity 
accurately  reflect  the  overall  decline  in 
production  of  seafood  which  the  U.S.  has 
experienced.  Following  s  period  of  steady 
improvement  In  the  igSCs  and  early  1960'8, 
man-year  productivity  decreased  by  20.2  per- 
cent between  1962  and  1971.  In  other  words, 
in  1971  it  took  six  man-years  of  work  to 
harvest  the  same  amount  of  fish  brought  In 
with  five  man-years  of  work  in  1962.  Maine 
lobsterman,  for  example,  now  use  three  times 
as  many  lobster  traps  to  catch  the  same 
number  of  lobsters  as  before.  These  extra 
traps  mean  more  time  and  money  expended. 
Although  similar  hard  data  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  capital  in  this  Industry  are  not 
available,  some  observations  can  be  made. 
While  the  annual  catch  of  seafood  has  re. 
mained  fairly  stable  during  the  past  7  years, 
the  costs  for  many  types  of  fishing  vessels 
have  doubled  during  that  period.  In  1965  an 
average-sized  tuna  vessel  cost  approximately 
$1  million;  a  tuna  fishing  vessel  operator  can 
now  expect  to  pay  about  92  million.  In 
addition  the  Introduction  of  such  tech- 
nological advances  as  sonar  and  other  flah 
locating  devices,  as  well  as  improved  nets 
and  other  harvesting  Improvements,  have 
substantially  Increased  the  capital  Invest- 
ment which  our  commercial  fishing  vessel 
operators  mitst  make.  The  productivity  of 
the  capital  employed  In  this  Industry  has 
declined. 

It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  try  to  assess  th© 
productivity  of  a  given  arta  of  the  sea.  How- 
ever, weekend  fishermen  from  Sheepshead 
Bay  on  Long  Island,  to  Panama  City,  Florida, 
to  San  Diego,  California,  know  that  they  now 
travel  farther  from  shore  to  catch  the  same 
amount,  or  less,  of  fish.  Commercial  fisher- 
men have  also  experienced  this.  New  England 
ground,  or  bottom,  fish  fisherman  must  now 
fish  a  larger  area  for  longer  periods,  and  they 
still  have  trouble  maintaining  their  catch 
of  the  desirable  ground  fish  such  as  cod, 
haddock  and  flounder.  The  productivity  of 
the  closer-ln  areas  has  declined. 

THE  U.S.  Bm  OUT  OP  WORLD  SEAFOOD 
PRODUCTION 

While  the  productivity  nnd  production  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  has  declined,  the 
consumption  of  seafood  has  increased  stead- 
ily. In  1960  we  ate  1.94  million  metric  ton« 
of  seafood;  in  1970  we  consumed  2.82  million 
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metric  tons — an  Increas©  of  almost  45  per- 
cent.  Because  our  production  of  seafood  was 
only  1.15  mUllon  metric  tons  In  1970,  it  is 
obvious  that  w©  had  to  buy  the  rest  from 
other  countries. 

In  fact  we  imported  59.9  percent  of  our 
seafood  in  1971.  In  1950  We  Imported  only 
23.4  percent  of  it.  Although  the  U.S.  is  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  world's  population 
and  catches  about  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
world  catch  of  seafood,  we  consume  about  7 
percent  of  the  world's  seafood  production. 
The  American  appetite  far  seafood  Is  fur- 
ther Illustrated  by  looking  at  ovir  consump- 
tion of  the  more  desirable  species.  In  1970 
we  at«:  66  percent  of  the  world  lobster  catch, 
60  percent  of  the  clam,  79  percent  of  the 
scallop  and  43  percent  of  the  world  tuna 
catch. 
,  We  like  our  seafood  and  have  been  willing 
to  pay  the  prices  for  It  in  the  world  market. 
This  willingness  to  pay,  however,  led  to  a 
seafood  trade  deficit  of  approximately  $1.1 
billion  in  1972.  That  Is,  we  imported  $1.1 
billion  more  of  seafood  than  we  exported. 
This  area  alone  accounted  for  one-fifth  of 
our  total  balance  of  trad©  deficit  In  1972. 
While  not  a  new  situation — In  1950  we  had  a 
seafood  trade  deficit  of  $139  million — it  Is  a 
worsening  one.  Improvements  in  our  fishing 
industry  could  have  a  positive  effect  on  our 
trade  balance. 

PRICES 

Another  result  of  the  rising  demand  In  the 
face  of  a  fixed  supply  has  been  rapid  price 
Increase  for  fish,  especially  since  1960.  Fish 
used  to  be  an  Inexpensive  meat  substitute, 
but  in  the  last  several  years  many  species  of 
fish  have  increased  in  prlo©  so  rapidly  that 
they  have  risen  above  beof  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, m  1960  chuck  roast  sold  for  around 
$.62  per  pound  and  frozen  haddock  fillets 
were  about  $.56  per  pound.  By  1973  the  price 
per  pound  for  the  chuck  roast  had  risen  to 
$1.01  while  the  price  per  pciund  for  the  had- 
dock had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  $1.21, 

As  we  have  become  more  affluent  and  pop- 
ulous, our  demand  for  all  types  of  food  has 
increased  rapidly.  And,  although  the  prices 
of  all  foods  have  risen  substantially  In  the 
last  several  years  (19.2  percent  between  1968 
and  1972)  the  prices  of  seafood  have  risen 
twice  as  fast  (39.7  percent  during  the  same 
period).  While  farm  foods  have  benefited 
from  the  steady  Increase  of  agrlculttiral  pro- 
ductivity which  has  helped  offset  the  rapid 
increase  In  demand,  the  productivity  of  the 
fisheries  Industry  has  not  performed  eis  well. 
On  an  annual  average,  productivity  in  agri- 
culture Increased  by  about  7  percent  a  year 
between  1960  and  1971.  In  the  fisheries  In- 
dustry, productivity  declinee,  by  about  2  per- 
cent a  year  during  that  time. 

But  the  rest  of  th©  food  Industry  Is  not 
faced  with  the  problem  ot  trying  to  meet 
soaring  demand  from  a  fixed  supply  base. 
If  demand  for  wheat  goes  up,  th©  farmers 
can  always  plant  more  wheat  (though  it  may 
take  a  whUe  for  this  supply  Increase  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  market) .  Fishermen,  at  least 
at  this  time,  have  no  such  option. 

Thus,  our  fishermen  are  working  harder, 
Investing  more  and  producing  less.  The  re- 
sults have  been  ever-Increasing  reliance  on 
imports  and  rapidly  Increasing  prices.  One 
major  problem  is  supply.  It  is  harder  to 
harvest  fish  because  there  Is  less  to  harvest — 
less,  that  is,  of  the  species  we  Uke  and  less 
in  our  coastal  waters.  There  are  two  basic 
approaches  to  solving  this  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  supplies  of  seafood:  first,  there 
Is  the  exciting  potential  of  marlculture,  the 
cultivating  of  shrimp,  lobster,  salmon  and 
other  species  In  controlled  environments  in 
order  to  increase  their  survival  rates;  sec- 
ond, we  can  begin  to  explore  ways  of  ex- 
panding consumer  acceptance  through  mar- 
ket development  for  other  species  which  are 
currently  underutilized. 

The  second  major  problem  Is  the  existence 
of  Inefficient  practices  In  the  fishing  Indus- 
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trf,  most  of  which  are  forced  upon  it  by 
government  regulatlcm.  A  new  look  is  needed 
at  all  regulations  which  promote  such  in- 
eSictency. 

BARRIERS 

Standing  between  us  and  the  solutions 
of  the  productivity  problems  of  the  fishing 
industry  there  are  at  least  4  barriers: 

1.  Anyone  can  fish  the  seas,  and  there  are 
no  requirements  that  those  who  deplete  the 
supplies  of  fiEh  make  any  contribution  to- 
ward replenishing  those  supplies.  Under  such 
conditions,  It  makes  little  sense  for  private 
individuals  to  Invest  their  time  and/or 
rrwney  in  increasing  the  supply  of  something 
which  everyone  has  an  equal  right  to  harvest. 

2.  The  fishing  Industry  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  small  independent  fishing  vessel 
operators,  more  than  90  percent  of  whom 
employ  less  than  five  people.  This  means  thiit 
there  Is  little  opportunity  for  capital  ac- 
cumulation and  that  achieving  coordination 
among  these  operators  is  extremely  difficult. 

3.  Some  states  have  laws  discouraging  or 
prohibiting  the  use  of  equipment,  which 
could  increase  th©  efl&ciency  of  fishing  oper- 
ations. These  lav^s  were  enacted  to  prevent 
overfishing  certain  species,  and  this  concern 
Is  shared  by  many  fishermen  themselves. 

4.  There  are  Federal  Import  barriers  which 
sabstantially  Increase  th©  coets  of  the  nec- 
essary equipment  ot  our  domestic  commer- 
cial fishing  vessel  operators. 

TTm  first  two  barriers  are  closely  related 
because  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
small  fishing  vessel  operators  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  fish  or  the  sea  are  basically  a 
free  resource.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  real  reso- 
lution of  the  second  barrier  untu  the  first 
has  been  overcome.  In  fact,  only  by  over- 
coming the  first  barrier  will  we  be  able  to 
achieve  a  final,  long-term  solution  to  all  the 
productivity  problems  of  the  fisheries  indus- 
try. These  other  three  barriers,  however, 
stand  between  tis  and  nuuiy  important,  short- 
term  productivity  Improvenaents,  and  are, 
therefore,  deserving  of  attention. 

The  first  bajrier  means  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  commensurate  return  on  an 
Investment  in  the  development  of  seafood 
supplies. 

For  example,  suppose  that  all  the  fishermen 
in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts  banded  together 
and  pooled  their  resources  in  a  common 
eflort  to  Increase  the  supply  of  cod  fish  off 
their  shore;  they  could  not  expect  to  benefit 
more  from  this  effort  than  others  who  fish 
In  their  area.  The  fruits  of  their  efforts  might 
well  be  harvested  by  the  fishermen  from  an- 
other port  along  the  coast  or  even  from 
another  country. 

It  Is  Idle  to  expect  the  Industry  to  Invest  in 
projects  such  as  those  to  Improve  the  supply 
of  fish  when  there  is  little  hope  that  there 
wni  be  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment. 
But  even  if  a  reasonable  chance  for  a  fair 
return  did  exist,  the  second  barrier,  the  low 
amount  of  capital  available  to  this  industry, 
due  to  Its  fragmented  nature,  means  that 
few.  If  any,  of  the  members  of  the  fishing 
industry  could  make  the  necessary  Invest- 
ments. This  also  applies  to  some  portions  of 
the  processing  and  marketing  segments  of  the 
Industry.  And  It  Is  they  who  wUl  have  to  de- 
velop the  new  product  forms  and  consumer 
acceptance  necessary  to  bring  about  more 
use  of  underutilized  species. 

The  fragmented  nature  of  the  industry 
also  hinders  increasing  our  supplies  by  ex- 
ploiting these  underutilized  species.  Because 
few  fishing  vessel  operators  could  make  the 
necessary  Investments  to  develop  the  locat- 
ing and  harvesting  techniques  for  these 
species.  Industry-wide  cooperation  amongst 
them  is  necessary.  The  fragmentation  of  this 
Industry  into  very  small  companies  miti- 
gates against  this.  Even  more  Important, 
however,  n  would  be  necessary  for  product 
form  development  and  significant  consumer 
acceptance  to  be  achieved  before  It  would 
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make  sense  to  develop  the  locating  and  har- 
vesting techniques.  Thus,  industry-wide  co- 
ordination is  required,  and  the  mechanisms 
to  Induce  such  coordination  do  not  now  exist. 

The  third  and  fourth  barriers  affect  costs 
rather  than  supplies,  but  the  additional  costs 
incurred  by  fishing  vessel  operators  due  to 
them  are  substantial.  There  is  never  any 
guarantee  that  lower  operating  costs  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices.  Lower  operating  costs  will,  how- 
ever, allow  the  fishing  industry  to  employ  its 
capital  more  productively,  and  this  could 
help  alleviate  part  of  the  problem  In  bar- 
rier 2,  the  low  degree  of  capital  accumulation 
in  the  fishing  industry. 

Barrier  3  concerns  co.^t  savings  which  are 
impeded  by  laws  regulating  the  type  of 
equipment  which  can  be  utilized.  These  cost 
savings  are  substantial  and  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  Industry.  For  example, 
one  mid-Atlantic  state  permits  oysters  to  be 
harvested  only  by  saU  boats.  The  state's  con- 
cern that  oysters  might  be  over-harvested  if 
more  modern  equipment  were  permitted  is 
shared  by  many  of  the  oystermen. 

This  Joint  concern  demonstrates  that  the 
possibility  of  over-harvesting  Is  real,  but  the 
means  of  dealing  with  it  should  not  be  to 
encourage  inefficiency.  If  It  Is  determined 
that  the  catch  should  be  limited,  then  the 
fishermen  should  be  allowed  to  harvest  only 
a  certain  amount  of  fish  in  restricted  areas. 
They  could  then  be  as  efficient  as  possible 
under  those  limitations  and  thus  reduce  op- 
erating costs. 

But  this  Is  simply  a  temporary  measure 
which  avoids  the  central  problem — supply. 
Because  of  our  Nation's  increasing  popula- 
tion and  affluence,  most  seafoods  will  be  In 
constantly  greater  demand.  The  ultimate  an- 
swer cannot  be  to  protect  the  supplies  by 
fostering  inefficient  harvesting  methods 
which  increase  costs.  The  answer  will  have 
to  be  a  positive  one — a  conscious,  all-out 
effort  to  Increase  our  supplies  of  seafood.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
allocating  the  resources  intelligently  and  not 
on  fostering  inefficiency. 

The  fourth  barrier,  that  of  Import  restric- 
tions, also  has  a  substantial  negative  effect  on 
operating  costs.  One  example  Is  the  tariff  on 
foreign-made  nets  and  netting,  which  is 
often  50  percent  of  their  value.  Because  nets 
constitute  about  8  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  a  vessel,  a  50  percent  reduction 
would  be  slgnlfictjit.  Klimlnatlon  of  these 
tariffs  could  cut  fishing  costs  by  3  to  4 
percent. 

Another  example  Is  the  cost  of  the  fishing 
vessels  themselves.  A  U.S.  fisherman  may  not 
land  his  catch  In  a  U.S.  port  If  his  vessel  was 
purchased  In  a  foreign  country.  This  regula- 
tion dates  back  to  a  1793  law  which  was 
passed  to  protect  the  domestic  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  costs  of  many  types  of  domes- 
tically built  fishing  vessels  have  Increased 
dramatically  In  the  last  few  years.  In  1965 
a  good  sized  average  shrimp  vessel  cost 
around  $75,000.  In  1972  that  vessel  cost  about 
$125,000.  The  cost  dlfferenUal  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  built  vessels  varies  depending 
upon  the  type,  but  some  foreign  built  vessels 
are  as  much  as  50  percent  lower  in  cost  than 
a  comparable  vessel  built  In  the  VS.  If  U.S. 
fishermen  could  purchase  foreign  built  ves- 
sels, considerable  savings  would  accrue  to 
them,  and  this  would  again  mean  a  more 
productive  use  of  their  capital.  In  addition, 
lower  costs  would  encourage  replacement  of 
obsolete  and  Inefficient  vessels  with  more 
modem  boats  equipped  with  the  latest 
sophisticated  fishing  gear  and  equipment. 
Until  supplies  su«  Increased  catches  will  have 
to  be  limited,  but  at  least  the  flshennen  will 
be  able  to  harvest  their  quotas  of  fish  as 
efficiently  as  posstbte. 

A   GOOD  STABT 

Some  Initiatives  have  been  taken  In  th© 
area  of  Increasing  the  supply  base.  In  the 
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United  States  we  have  had  salmon  hatche-'les 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  we  are  making 
significant  headway  in  Increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  salmon,  especially  the  echo  and 
Chinook  species,  which  are  important  both 
to  sjiort  as  well  as  to  commercial  fishing.  At- 
tempts ttilh  other  species  of  ssdmon  have 
not  yet  been  successful,  but  the  feasibiliiy 
of  such  efforts  has  now  been  demonstrated 
and  hopefully  »iii  lead  to  further  atiempto. 

There  have  been  attempts  In  this  country 
to  Increase  our  lobster  supplies.  The  State  of 
Main©  Is  trying  to  develop  feasible  ways  of 
raising  young  lobsters  to  a  size  which  wi.l 
Increase  their  chances  of  survival.  The  major 
problem  is  that  lobsters  are  basically  canni- 
l^als — a  larger  lobster  will  usually  eat  a  smal- 
ler one.  and  this  applies  even  to  the  very 
young  ones.  Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  whe;i 
trying  to  raise  lobsters  to  keep  them  as 
Isolated  from  each  other  as  possible.  Scien- 
tists are  now  working  on  the  possibility  cf 
developing  a  less  aggressive  lobster,  which 
would  also  grow  to  market  weight  more 
quickly.  If  these  attempts  are  successful  and 
lobster  supplies  can  be  increased,  then  per- 
haps the  supply  of  this  much-desired  crusta- 
cean can  be  expanded.  And  then  we  ml^ht 
see  the  price  for  them,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  between  1960  and  1970,  begin  to 
stabilize. 

A  full-scale  commercial  shrimp-farming 
c^jeration  was  begun  in  1972  by  Sea  Farms 
Inc.  cf  Key  West.  Florida.  After  catching 
pregnant  female  shrimp,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
in  special  tanks  and  raised  in  those  tanks  to 
a  pre-detennined  post-larval  stage.  When  the 
shrimp  have  reached  that  stage,  they  are 
placed  In  man-made,  in-land  lakes  which  are 
filled  with  tidal  water.  The  ponds  average  25 
acres  in  size  and  are  stocked  with  several 
million  shrimp.  These  shrimp  arc  fed  a  high- 
protein  diet  and  are  harvested  when  thev 
reach  a  marketable  size  (approximately  ';, 
ounce).  If  this  operation  proves  to  be  com- 
mercially successful,  it  oould  signal  the  be- 
glniUng  of  a  new  era  In  maricuUure. 

There  are  also  some  Interesting  maricul- 
ture  developments  In  other  countries.  Japan 
has  been  oondw:ting  experiments  In  estuarv 
development  which  Indicate  a  great  potential 
in  this  fleW.  An  example  of  this  Is  "three 
dimensional"  oyster  culture,  something  with 
which  the  Japanese  began  to  experiment  in 
the  early  1930'6.  "Three  dimensional'  ovster 
cluture  consists  of  attaching  seed  oysters  to 
long  strings  and  hanging  the  strings  ver- 
tically In  the  water.  The  best  yields  of  oyster 
meats  grown  under  conventional  condi- 
tions— that  Is,  on  the  fiat  sea  bottom — are 
approximately  two  tons  per  acre  per  year. 
The  Japanese,  using  their  "3-D'  method  have 
achieved  yields  of  up  to  23.3  tons  of  oyster 
meat  per  acre  per  year. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  saw  Its  annual 
catch  of  sturgeon  drop  from  24.000  tons  in 
1938  to  13,600  tons  in  1960,  now  has  in 
operation  18  hatcheries,  most  of  which  were 
started  in  1960,  along  the  Volga  River.  These 
hatcheries  produce  50  million  fingerlU^fs 
each  year.  Th©  Soviets  are  not  sure  of  tl.e 
survival  rate  of  these  fingerlings.  but  tl>e 
annual  catch  of  sturgeon  has  tieen  g nowlnp 
steadily  since  1960. 

With  regard  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
under-utlllBed  species  In  our  wat*T«,  pne- 
limlnary  Invectigiatlons  show  a  (antastV:  po- 
tential. It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
Is  a  poteitial  annual  catch  of  600  miltion 
potmds  of  various  types  of  crabs  w&kch  have 
never  been  fully  utilized.  If  wafB  oouM  be 
developed  to  harvest  and  p<<ooess  theee  red, 
Jonah  and  cazM3er  crabs,  we  could  practically 
triple  our  anniial  crab  catch.  And  if  con- 
sunaer  acceptance  can  be  developed  lot  Jack 
mackerel,  we  could  increase  our  annual  catch 
by  1.5  bUllon  pounds,  up  20  times!  If  new 
product  forms  and  market  acceptance  of 
quohog  clams  could  be  developed,  we  could 
double  our  annual  catch  of  clams. 
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All  of  these  examples  serve  to  show  the  po- 
tential which  exists  for  expanding  our  sea- 
food supplies.  The  surface  has  only  Just  been 
scratched,  and  as  yet  there  ar©  no  ongoing 
projects  which  have  aa  yet  materUlly  af- 
fected our  supplies.  Before  we  can  expect  the 
fishing  industry  to  attack  this  probelm  on  a 
large  scale,  ways  must  be  found  to  make  It 
po.sslble  for  an  Investor  to  receive  a  com- 
meusurate  return  on  his  investment. 

The  allocations  of  rights  Is  one  possible  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  If  a  system  could  be 
developed  under  which  one  fishing  vessel 
operator  or  group  of  operators  could  be 
granted  exclusive  fishing  rights  to  an  area 
of  the  sea.  then  they  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  recapture  any  Investment  made  to 
improve  the  supply  In  that  area. 

It  win  also  be  necessary  to  encourage  re- 
search and  development  projects  Jointly 
sponsored  by  several  components  of  the  In- 
dustry. This  will  help  this  capital  poor  In- 
dustry assemble  the  necessary  capital  to 
develop  the  potential  of  marlculture.  More 
Importantly,  however.  Joint  research  and  de- 
velopment will  enable  the  entire  Industry  to 
coordinate  all  facets  of  the  development  of 
the  us©  of  the  underutilized  species:  locat- 
ing and  harvesting  techniques,  new  product 
forms,  and  market  development. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  can  be  of  great 
help  in  both  areas  by  leading  the  way  in  re- 
search and  development.  Real  progress,  how- 
ever, will  only  be  made  when  the  Industry 
Itself  tackles  these  problems  and  to  this  end 
industry  associations  would  be  the  best 
mechanisms  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
Individual  segments  of  the  Industry. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world  community 
on  limiting  the  annual  catches  of  those 
species  which  are  currently  being  overfished. 
These  agreements  will  be  necessary  until  we 
can  begin  to  make  significant  headway  in 
replenshlng  the  supplies  of  those  species.  An 
example  of  such  an  agreeemnt  Is  the  seven- 
nation  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  Umted  States  is  a 
member.  A  total  quota  of  yellow-fln  tuna  la 
set  each  year,  and  all  harvesting  of  It  must 
cease  when  the  quota  Is  reached.  Similar 
rational  approaches  to  the  problem  of  over- 
fishing must  be  applied  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Finally,  productivity  Improvements  In  this 
Industry  will  require  a  new  era  of  labor- 
management  cooperation.  Large  oceangoing 
trawlers  and  factory  ships  offer  the  potentisj 
for  significant  productivity  agreements.  The 
long  sea-duty  which  such  ships  require  Is 
arduous,  and  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  has 
not  utilized  this  technique  to  the  degree  of 
other  nations.  If,  through  cooperative  plan- 
lUng,  new  approaches  can  be  found,  then  our 
fishing  Industry  could  afford  to  venture  far- 
ther out  In  Its  search  for  new  supplies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  world  is  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
at  which  it  will  have  to  make  conscious  de- 
cisions to  Increase  the  supply  of  seafood.  Now 
la  the  time  to  make  the  necessary  commit- 
ment to  cultivate  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
the  fisheries  of  the  world  In  general  and  the 
flaherles  of  the  Umted  States  In  partlculstt-. 
K  we  want  to  provide  fish  to  our  domestic 
consumers  at  a  lower  cost  and  to  recapture 
our  previous  share  of  the  market  (thus 
lowering  our  trade  deficit) ,  then  there  has  to 
be  a  marked  Increase  In  our  efforts  to  Increase 
seafood  supplies  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  are  harvested.  Productivity  must  be- 
come the  bywom  of  all  segments  of  the  U.S. 
flsberlea  Industry,  management  and  labor, 
and  of  government.  Federal,  state  and  local. 
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DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
persons  who  call  themselves  consumers 
with  a  capital  "C"  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  power  over  bona  fide  con- 
sumers, the  people  of  this  Nation.  The 
consumerist  mystique  holds  that  such 
consumers  are  not  subject  to  the  rules 
consumers  and  citizens  must  abide  by. 
This  double  standard  for  consumers  and 
citizens  is  ably  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Mr.  William  K.  MoUen- 
hour  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  Times-Union: 
Double  St.'INdaed 

A  discredited  Splro  Agcew  raised  a  ruckus 
In  his  heyday  by  calling  attention  to  bias  by 
the  national  press,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  television  commentators.  Although 
he  was  attacking  members  of  our  profession, 
we  had  to  agree  that  he  had  something.  The 
fact  that  Agnew  was  leas  than  perfect  did 
not  make  his  colorful  denunciations  any 
less  true.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  angel 
to  sing  "Silent  Night." 

One  Ralph  Nader  and  Eealous  members  of 
Nader's  Raiders  have  been  In  full  cry  after 
all  segments  of  the  establishment  as  we 
k:50w  It  and  Nader's  piteous  bleatlngs  have 
been  faithfully  reported  nationally  whether 
backed  by  fact  or  not.  The  slightest  misstep 
or  hint  of  Impropriety  on  the  part  of  any 
well-known  figure  who  could  be  used  to  make 
a  headline,  was  trumpeted  by  the  liberal 
Intelligentsia  to  sell  us  on  how  decadent  our 
society  and  Its  established  leaders  had  be- 
come. 

Oh,  they  had  fun  with  the  ethics  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  President,  Erllchman,  Dean 
and  Haldeman.  Night  after  night  we  have 
been  told  what  unscrupulous  people  they 
were.  Including  representatives  of  big  busi- 
ness, farm  and  milk  lobbies,  the  banks  and 
Just  about  any  successful  person  or  group. 
Tear  them  down  and  eat  them  up  has  been 
the  battle  cry  of  these  20th  Century  knights 
In  shining  armor.  Sow  distrust  and  disunity. 
Keep  hammering  at  the  same  theme  until 
government  Is  Immobilized  and  private  en- 
terprise shackled. 

Watergate  and  the  tapes  provided  fertile 
ground  to  plow.  Dig,  turn  over  the  soil  of 
America  and  expose  the  worms.  To  hear 
Nader  tell  It.  he  Is  about  the  only  honest, 
ethical  character  left  around  to  do  battle  for 
the  common  man.  The  President,  as  he  right- 
fully points  out,  must  assume  responsibility 
for  his  appoliitees.  So  It  follows  that  Nader 
must  assume  responsibility  for  his. 

Tlie  Raiders  went  to  court.  They  got  their 
angelic  hands  on  one  of  the  President's  tapes. 
It  was  an  empty  bag,  containing  nothing 
sinister,  so  Washington  attorney  William 
Dobrovlr  used  the  tape  as  an  amusing  bit 
of  entertainment  at  a  cocktail  party — took 
a  piece  of  evidence  he  had  secured  by  court 
order  and  played  it  publicly  to  the  gln-miu 
crowd.  He  then  had  the  gall  to  criticize  ABC 
reporter,  David  Schoumacher,  for  reporting 
his  Indescretlon.  Reporter  Schoumacher  did 
hlfl  Job.  But  there  It  ended.  The  commenta- 
tors played  It  lightly  once  over  as  if  it  were 
a  boyish  prank.  They  did  not  hammer  away, 
night  after  night,  at  sucb  a  breach  of  ethics. 

Nader,  who  can  be  so  holy  vocal  about  oth- 
ers, didn't  have  much  t«  say.  He  kept  his 
head  down  and  said  almost  nothing  about 
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the  Incident.  No  one  suggested  attwney 
Dobrovlr  be  disbarred  or  even  censured  for 
making  a  plaything  out  of  what  he  had  pre- 
viously claimed  to  be  a  vital  piece  of  evl- 
dence.  No  one  dragged  Nader  before  any 
committee  or  Issued  any  subpoenas  to  try  to 
prove  culpability  on  Nader's  part  for  the  ac- 
tion of  his  appointee.  la  there  a  double 
standard  at  work  here? 

We  just  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight  I 

— WJC.M, 


AUTISM  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES  ACT 


Hon,  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  submit  the  attached 
copy  of  the  testimony  I  gave  today  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Enviionment  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  concern- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Developmental 
DisabUities  Act.  I  believe  that  miUions 
of  our  children  who  are  severely  handi- 
capped need  the  help  and  attention  pro- 
vided imder  this  act. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  bt   Yvonne  B»athwaite  Bubke 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  this  afternoon  and  present  some 
brief  remarks  on  H.R.  11611,  a  bUl  to  revise 
and  extend  various  health  laws,  including  the 
Developmental  DlsabUltles  Act  of  1970. 1  wish 
to  talk  today  about  Title  IV  of  H.R.  11611, 
dealing  with  developmental  disabilities. 

One  of  my  most  recent  exposures  to  some 
of  the  severe  early  childhood  disorders  was 
a  visit  to  some  of  the  private  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  In  my  home  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  one  of  these  facilities,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  real  progress  being 
made  with  the  use  of  private  funds  to  treat 
a  limited  number  of  autistic  children.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "If  only  we  could  expand 
and  share  some  of  these  efforts,  we  might 
Chang©  a  lot  of  useless,  unproductive  lives 
into  more  hopeful  and  meaningful  ones." 

It  was  In  this  spirit  that  I  Introduced  a 
bin  last  session,  H.R.  8861,  with  nearly  70  co- 
sponsors,  to  Include  autism  as  one  of  the 
specifically  named  childhood  disorders  which 
would  receive  federal  funds  under  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act.  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  reasons  why  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  autism  ahould  be  treated 
In  the  same  way  under  the  law  as  mental 
retardation,  epilepsy,  and  cerebral  palsy. 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  that 
autism  Is  a  severe  disorder  that  manifests 
Itself  In  severe  disturbances  In  functioning 
and  behavior.  An  autistic  child  most  often 
looks  normal — even  exceptionally  beautiful— 
but  for  anyone  who  has  been  around  autistic 
children,  they  know  looks  are  deceiving. 
These  children  are  unable  to  relate  to  others, 
they  treat  parents  as  strangers,  they  delay  In 
acquiring  speech  ability,  they  show  severe 
anxiety  and  tension,  they  exhibit  Inappro- 
priate emotional  attitudes,  feeling  sad  when 
normal  people  will  feel  happy.  Many  have 
language  difficulties  lasUng  their  whole  lives. 
Some  are  even  mute.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  autism  will  last  throughout  life, 
although  observable  almost  from  birth.  These 
then  are  the  general  behavioral  consequences 
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of  the  condition  which  we  described  as 
autism. 

In  the  past,  the  debate  on  whether  to  In- 
clude autism  under  the  Act  has  centered 
around  whether  It  is  In  fact  a  neurological 
disorder.  I  do  not — and  cannot — pretend 
that  I  am  professionally  qualified  to  review 
the  medical  evidence  and  determine  that 
autism  Is  a  neurological  condition.  But  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  number 
of  very  eminent  and  experienced  child  psy- 
chiatrists and  neurologists  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  it  Is  their  unanimous  professional 
opinion  that  autism  does,  In  fact,  derive 
from  a  neurological  disorder. 

One  of  the  professionals  whom  I  contacted, 
Dr.  Peter  Tanguay  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  U.C.L.A.,  put  the  question  ot 
neurological  basis  in  prospective  when  he 
said: 

"Ten  years  ago  there  may  still  have  been 
room  for  doubt  that  autism  was  primarily  an 
organic  condition,  but  It  Is  inconceivable  to- 
day that  anyone  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  literature  on  autism  (literature 
which  has  appeared  largely  In  the  past  five 
or  six  years)  could  conclude  other  than  that 
autism  Is  primarily  an  organic  syndrom.  I 
know  of  almost  no  expert  In  the  field  of 
autism  today  who  thinks  otherwise.  Of 
course,  as  you  may  be  aware,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  In  Medicine  it  may  take  ap- 
proximately five  to  ten  years  for  newly  ac- 
quired information  to  become  common 
knowledge  among  doctors,  and  because  of 
this  there  may  be  many  psychiatrists,  even 
child  psychiatrists,  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
somewhat  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  In  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  early  infantile  autJsm  within  the 
past  half-dozen  or  so  years." 

Dr.  Donald  Cohen,  a  child  psychiatrist  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Psy- 
chiatry at  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, one  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, was  going  to  be  here  today  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Members  might  have  con- 
cerning the  medical  side  of  autism.  Because 
be  will  not  be  here,  I  would  like  permission 
to  submit  his  statement  and  some  additional 
articles  for  the  record  on  this  Issue. 

The  definition  of  developmental  dlsablU- 
tles  in  section  408(a)  (7)  of  the  proposed  bill, 
H.B.  11511  In  effect  concedes  that  autism  Is 
neurological  In  nature.  However,  under  this 
definition,  the  Secretary  la  still  reqtUred  to 
make  a  finding  that  autism  Is  "closely  related 
to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  for  mentally  retarded 
Individuals." 

I  believe  on  this  score  there  Is  little  dis- 
agreement. Objective  studies  by  numerovis 
investigators  have  clearly  Indicated  that 
autistic  cihildren  suffer  specific  language  and 
cognitive  handicaps  which  are  essentially 
similar  hi  nature  to  the  handlc^>s  found  In 
other  developmental  disabilities.  The  major 
differences  between  autistic  children  and 
non-autlstlc  retarded  Individuals  Is  not  that 
the  autistic  suffer  from  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent handicaps  but  that  the  profile  of 
handicaps  and  abilities  shown  by  the  autistic 
ohUd  set  him  apart.  Mental  retardation  Is  a 
descriptive  term  w©  use  to  describe  those 
Individuals  who  show  sub-average  Int^lec- 
tual  and  adaptive  function  originating  dur- 
ing theh-  deveopmental  period.  As  such,  well 
over  half  of  all  autistic  children  are  mentally 
retarded  and  the  remainder  are  so  handi- 
capped m  certain  functions  as  to  require 
similar  services  as  the  retarded. 

In  many  ways,  autism  Is  even  closer  to 
mental  retardation  than  Is  epilepsy  or  cere- 
bral palsy.  Autistic  children,  for  example, 
require  the  same  dose  care  and  attention 
over  a  long  period  of  time  as  do  mentally 
retarded  children.  Autism,  like  mental  re- 
tardation, arises  on  the  basis  of  a  develop- 
mental perceptive  disorder.  In  particular,  a 
disorder  of  language  Involving  defects  In 
comprehension  and  motor  coordination.  Fur- 
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ther,  both  autism  and  retardation  are  evi- 
dent from  Infancy,  but  autism  generally  lasts 
longer,  and  Is  more  common  In  boys.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  similarities  between 
them  In  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Children  suffering  from  mental  retardation 
or  autism  are  presently  given  the  same 
"workup"  to  determine  the  extent  of  their 
handicap.  This  Included  many  biological  and 
EEG  tests,  checkmg  for  epilepsy,  the  same 
IQ  t«sts  to  determine  their  basic  Intellectual 
abilities. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  In  testifying  before 
this  Committee  on  March  29,  1973,  declared 
that  there  was  insufficient  reason  to  exclude 
autism  from  coverage  under  the  Act.  He  said: 

"As  you  are  aware,  some  states  have  wished 
to  include  services  for  autistic  mdlvlduals. 
We  believe  that  coverage  should  not  be 
denied  to  those  autistic  persons  who  require 
services  similar  or  Identical  to  those  pres- 
ently provided  under  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act.  Thus,  we  recommend  that 
the  word  autism  be  Included  in  the  defi- 
nition ...  We  believe  that  this  definitional 
change  Is  consistent  with  the  original  Intent 
of  the  law  to  deal  with  disabilities  related 
to  the  retardation  of  mental  development." 

And  last  week  before  this  Committee,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Edwards,  affirmed  this  position  when  he 
testified  that: 

"Currently,  autistic  children,  despite  the 
fact  that  their  disability  requires  treatment 
similar  to  that  provided  individuals  with 
neurologlcally  catised  disabilities,  are  noi; 
eligible  for  services  under  the  Act  because 
authorities  in  the  field  disagree  as  to  whether 
autism  Is  neurological  In  character.  We  agree 
that  autistic  children  should  be  covered  un- 
der the  Act  and  therefore  that  autism  ahould 
be  expressly  Included  within  th©  definition 
of  developmental  disability*  ". 

But  the  most  significant  testimony  on  this 
question  of  whether  to  Include  autism  came 
from  this  nation's  highest  mental  health 
expert.  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health.  In 
a  question  and  answer  exchange  between 
Mr.  Preyer  and  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Brown  states 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  there  Is  no 
rational  ba&ls  for  treating  autism  differently 
under  the  law  than  mental  retardation,  epi- 
lepsy, and  cerebral  palsy.  This  was  th© 
dialogue : 

Q.  Mr.  Preyer.  "As  a  professional.  Dr.  Brown, 
and  one  ejqierlenced  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
orders of  (diUdhood,  do  you  believe  that 
autism  should,  under  th©  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  afforded  the  same  attention  and 
treatment  as  mental  retardation,  epilepsy 
and  cerebral  palsy?  Specifically,  Is  autism 
similar  In  the  complexity  of  health  resources 
that  Is  needed  to  treat  It,  t^e  expenses,  and 
Its  chronlclty  to  warrant  Its  being  considered 
along  with  mental  retardation,  epilepsy  and 
cerebral  palsy?" 

A.  Dr.  Brown.  "The  question  Is  long  and  the 
answer  Is  short.  Yes." 

Thus,  there  appears  little  Justification  un- 
der the  proposed  law  not  to  Include  it  as 
a  specifically  named  condition  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  finding. 

Although  the  Administration  has  recog- 
nized that  autism  meets  th©  Intent  of  th© 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  ther©  Is  no 
Indication  that  It  Is  moving  forcefully  to  de- 
fiine  which  other  serious  childhood  disorders 
In  addition  to  autism  should  also  be  in- 
cluded under  the  Act. 

At  th©  time  th©  Administration  published 
the  proposed  regulations  to  Implement  th© 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  approximate- 
ly 28  of  the  31  or  so  comments  received 
urged  the  Inclusion  of  autism  and  other  dis- 
abilities. But  the  regulations  as  finally  pub- 
lished deferred  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  Include  autism  and  other  disorders 
to  "a  study  group  for  th©  purpose  of  mak- 
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ing  a  recommendation  to  the  Department  on 
the  proposals  submitted  for  Im-luslon  of  oth- 
er conditions  under  the  State  plan." 

Well,  what  happened  to  the  study  group's 
recommendation?  The  answer  is  short — 
nothing.  Why?  Because  the  study  group  was 
never  formed.  In  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  regardmg  the 
Department's  position  on  including  autism, 
the  Secretary  stated  that  "the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Classification  of  Excep- 
tional Children  have  Indicated  to  us  that 
the  definition  of  'other  neurological  condi- 
tions' requires  more  time  for  study."  It  seems 
that  the  Secretary  here  Is  trymg  to  give 
the  Impression  at  least  that  the  National 
Academy  and  the  Advisory  Committee  made 
such  a  study  and  that  they  were  tmcertaln 
of  what  the  definition  should  be.  But  in  a 
subsequent  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Han- 
dler, the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  response  to  my  question  about 
the  Academy's  activity  in  this  area,  he  re- 
vealed that  no  such  study  'was  ever  con- 
ducted. Mr.  Handler  states  in  his  letter  of 
December  4,  1973  as  follows: 

"The  Academy  has  not  formally  consid- 
ered nor  taken  a  position  with  respect  to 
this  question.  In  1972  the  Division  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil did  discuss  with  staff  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  (S.R.S.)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare the  possibilities  of  a  study  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Academy  to  define  "the  other 
neurological  conditions"  covered  by  the  above 
referred  Act.  At  their  request  a  proposal  was 
submitted  to  S-R.S.  In  November  of  1972  to 
establish  a  Planning  Committee  on  Develop- 
mental DisabUities  Guidelines  and  Policy. 
This  proposal  did  not  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Agency  and  we  are  currently  not  aware  of 
further  initiatives  that  may  have  been  taken 
to  resolve  this  matter." 

Nor  has  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Classification  of  Exceptional  Children 
undertaken  a  study  of  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Developmental  DisabUities  Act. 
Rather,  It  Is  focusing  on  the  effects  of  label- 
ing on  state  and  Federal  programs  under  a 
separate  mandate.  And  today,  there  Is  stUl 
no  study — and  no  finding  of  what  other  neu- 
rolog^ical    disorders   should    be    Included. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  this  Commit ;e« 
has  brought  this  country  a  long  way  towards 
recognizing  its  responsibility  and  opportu- 
nities to  provide  a  tull  range  of  services  to 
severely  handicapped  children.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  marked  the  beglnmng  of  a  national 
commitment  toward  helping  handicapped 
chUdren  maximize  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  participate  In  the  benefits  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  society.  This  law  gave  us  re- 
search and  clinical  facilities  at  a  time  when 
we  were  not  even  sure  what  services  could 
accomplish  what  goals. 

Then  this  Committee  devloped  the  De- 
velopmental DisabUities  Act  of  1970  which 
added  the  concept  of  serv'Ices  and  training  to 
the  1963  Act.  This  Federal  policy  shifted  the 
public  debate  to  talking  about  treating  peo- 
ple who  could  not  help  themselves  but  who 
had  a  fundamental  right  to  the  benefits  of 
our  society.  We  also  developed  a  great  deal 
of  understanding  of  the  typ©  of  services 
needed  and  the  way  to  deliver  them.  We  were 
able  to  show  that  the  services  we  can  offer 
can  significantly  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
handicapped  and  their  famUies,  and  reduce 
the  long-range  burden  on  the  society  of  hav- 
ing to  Institutionalize  them. 

But  we  are  now  at  a  crossroads.  We  can 
continue  to  build  upon  our  past  experiences 
and  knowledge  and  insights,  and  to  articu- 
late a  Federal  policy  which  is  cohjerent, 
rational  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  In  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  severely  handicapped  cbUdren  of 
our  nation. 
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It  Is  underst&ndable  why  grmipe  support- 
ing mental  retardation  wanted  to  girt  prl- 
raary  leglslatiTe  attention  to  mental  retarda- 
tion In  the  1970  Derelopmental  DlsabUttles 
Act.  Tlie  existing  deflnltlon  of  other  derelop- 
nit.ital  dlsabUttJeo  Is  centered  around  the 
mental  retardation  disorder,  as  Is  the  pro- 
p--..ed  definition  under  HJl.  116U.  Concern 
tor  mental  retardation  was  the  force  which 
BftTc  US  the  19«3  mental  health  legislation, 
a-:d  It  Is  understandable  why  this  group 
wants  to  limit  the  scope  of  any  new  defini- 
tion of  developmental  disabilities:  they  say 
tricre  Isn't  enough  money  In  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  as  It  Is  now  to  treat 
the  mentally  retarded  population. 

But  these  reasons  are  no  basis  for  excUid- 
Ing  the  other  groups  which  are  trying  to  get 
Included  under  the  deflnltlon.  After  all, 
aren't  these  other  groups  trying  to  tise  some 
of  the  same  Intensity  of  purpose  which  the 
existing  groups  used  originally  to  fight  for 
their  own  Inclusion  under  the  Federal  law? 
And  dldnt  we  hear  ten  years  ago  the  same 
arguments  from  those  who  criticized  any 
mental  retardation  bUl,  namely  "that  there 
Isn't  enough  money  to  provide  for  a  normal 
chUd  and  mentally  retarded  children  must 
wait?" 

We  cannot  have  a  Federal  policy  which 
says  that  severely  handicapped  chUdren  with 
one  label  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  treatment 
facility  while  another  Is  turned  away.  We 
cannot  continue  to  have  a  Federal  policy 
which  forces  a  doctor  to  place  a  label  on  a 
easy  to  grab  onto  specific  categorical  labels 
child  so  that  he  can  receive  services.  It  Is  so 
as  a  basis  for  providing  care  to  some  children 
when.  In  fact,  we  use  these  categories  as  a 
Justification  for  exclusion. 

Is  It  proper  for  the  Federal  government  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  says  that  two  children 
propped  up  next  to  one  another,  both  with- 
out control  In  their  arms  or  legs.  "Thl*  one 
with  cerebral  palsy,  because  his  handicap 
comes  from  brain  damage,  gets  treatment, 
but  the  other.  sufTering  from  splneblfida,  be- 
cause his  handicap  happens  to  result  from 
damaged  spine,  doesn't  qualify."  The  same  Is 
true  for  an  autistic  child  who  might  get 
treatment,  but  not  the  one  with  severe  de- 
velopmental ^hasla  or  some  other  severe 
learning  dlsabUlty. 

It  la  for  these  reasons,  that  X  believe  this 
Committee  must  develop  a  deflation  of  de- 
velopmental dlsabUlUes  which  all  groups, 
those  In  and  thoae  now  out.  Including 
autism — feel  U  premised  on  a  policy  which 
has  a  rational,  coherent  and  fair  basis.  If 
this  la  done,  and  I  believe  It  can  be,  we  can 
continue  to  make  progress  In  educating  the 
public.  In  promoting  legislaUon.  In  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations,  and  In  provid- 
ing the  beat  tretOment  possible  for  severely 
handicapped  children. 

Many  groups,  including  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Service*  and  Faculties  for 
the  Developmentally  Disabled,  have  sug- 
gested drafts  of  a  new  deflnltlon  which  elimi- 
nates all  categorical  references  and  focuses 
on  a  functional  definition  related  to  a  medi- 
cally determinable  phyalcal  or  mental  Impair- 
ment. A  Blmtlar  approach  baa  been  used  in 
the  deflnltlon  of  dlsabUlty  under  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973.  The  common 
thread  running  through  these  definitions  are 
three  criteria:  (1)  the  severity  of  the  han<U- 
c^:  (2)  the  chronlclty,  and  (3)  the  origina- 
tion of  It  before  the  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  18.  I  strongly  favor  such  an  approach 
as  a  viable  substitute  to  the  present  defini- 
tion. 

If,  however,  the  Coounlttee  deems  it  ap- 
propriate to  stay  with  the  present  categorical 
deflnltlon.  I  would  then  recommend  that 
It  inriude  autism  after  the  word  "epUepsy"  In 
the  deflnltlon  so  that  It  is  treated  by  the 
Etatea  to  the  same  way  and  given  the  same 
attention  as  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  epUepsy.  In  addition,  I  believe  past 
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experience  has  shown  that  It  would  be  wise 
for  the  Committee  to  require  by  legislation 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  study  within  one 
year  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  totally 
non-categorical  deflnltlon.  This  study  should 
be  done  by  a  recognlaed  Institution — a  Uni- 
versity, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  or  other  Impartial 
body.  In  this  way,  when  this  Act  expires,  the 
Committee  will  have  a  factual  basis  upon 
which  to  make  a  declflon. 


SPACE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
GREATLY  UNAPPRECIATED 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBfiASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  Febru- 
ary 8,  editorial  colnmn  of  Budd  Boyer 
about  Skylab  m. 

Mr.  Boyer  points  out  the  advantages 
of  the  Space  program  and  mentions  the 
apathy  of  the  major  television  networks 
which  was  displayed  by  the  refusal  to 
provide  life  television  broadcasts  of  the 
return  of  the  astronauts. 

Mr.  Boyer's  column  appeared  In  the 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  Sun  Sentinel: 
Sfacx  Accompushsiknts  Okeatly 
Unafpbeciated 

The  crew  of  Skylab  is  due  home  today 
after  a  record-breaking  84  days  In  space, 
and  with  them  will  c«ne  much  of  the  vast 
accumiilatlon  of  aclentlflc  knowledge  gath- 
ered during  their  stay. 

Thla  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  trloe  to 
occupy  the  orbiting  laboratory,  which  will  be 
left  to  continue  in  Ita  travels  untu  even- 
tually It  la  drawn  back  into  the  atmosphere 
to   self-destruct. 

The  ciilmlnatlon  ©f  this  great  space 
achievement  will  not  be  aeen  by  the  public 
as  so  many  have  been  In  the  past.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  the  major  television 
networks  have  carted  against  providing  Uve 
coverage  ot  the  splashdown.  At  least  one  of- 
ficial was  quoted  as  Warning  public  apathy 
for  the  decision,  saying  people  have  Indi- 
cated In  a  survey  that  they  prefer  to  watch 
soap  operas. 

Rep.  Lou  Frey,  R-Fla.,  urged  the  networks 
through  letters  to  the  respective  presidents 
to  reconsider.  As  of  yesterday  afternoon,  only 
one  had  reqx>ndied  aarmatively  to  the  ex- 
tent that  radio  coverage  would  be  afforded. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
In  the  short  period  of  time  since  Alan  Shep- 
ard  rode  his  Freedom  7  vehicle  Into  space 
^  **»y.  IMl,  Americans  have  become  so  dis- 
interested In  our  space  program  that  they 
would  place  it  below  soap  operas  In  priority. 

There  Is  no  way  to  accurately  calculate 
the  assets  that  are  regarded  as  spinoffs  frcan 
the  national  space  effcn't.  From  such  mun- 
dane things  as  a  no-stlck  liner  for  cooking 
utensils  to  advances  in  the  most  Intricate  of 
medical  determinations,  the  list  of  space- 
related  products  for  {jubllc  use  Is  virtually 
endless. 

As  one  cartographer  put  It,  "It  would  take 
me  five  years  to  calculate  what  can  bo  de- 
rived in  seconds  from,  one  of  the  pictures 
made  by  a  satellite." 

It  will  take  scientlata  years  to  sort  out  and 
evaluate  the  data  ooUected  by  the  last  crew 
of  Skylab  on  the  elusive  Comet  Kohoutek. 
None  of  this  Information  could  ever  have 
been  coUected  by  Earthbound  Instruments. 
Here  again,  the  value  cannot  even  be  esti- 
mated. If  what  Is  learned  unlocks  secrets 
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astronomers  hope  they  wUl  solve,  benefits  to 
mankind  may  flow  for  centuries. 

By  using  special  Instruments  and  apply. 
Ing  new  techniques,  the  astronauts  have 
greatly  advanced  the  ability  to  aid  agriculture 
through  the  detection  of  diseases  that  can 
afflict  crops. 

In  the  field  of  assisting  in  criminal  investl- 
gatlons,  ^ace  photography  has  located  n. 
legal  drug  sources  and  has  even  participated 
In  the  search  for  the  graves  of  murder  vic- 
tims In  Brevard  County. 

Laymen  cannot,  of  course,  fully  appreciate 
all  of  the  complex  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Skylab  crews.  Even  the  trips  that 
landed  men  on  the  moon  have  been  less  than 
understood  by  others  than  scientists. 

By  examining  material  and  data  produced 
by  these  trips  and  by  the  probes  Into  outer 
space,  science  may  weU  end  up  with  answers 
to  questions  on  energy  sources  and  find  the 
key  to  predicting  earthquakes.  Just  for  two 
examples  of  real  potential  for  helping  cur 
own  and  other  peoples. 

Gerald  P.  Carr,  commander  of  the  mission 
WUllam  R.  Pogue  and  Edward  G.  Gibson  will 
leave  the  space  laboratory  at  6:34  a.m..  and 
with  all  going  well  are  due  to  splash  down 
In  the  Paciflc  Ocean  at  11:17  ajn. 

Prior  to  the  departure,  they  wm  put  the 
Skylab  Into  a  slightly  higher  orbit  than  It 
has  followed,  thus  ensuring  a  longer  orbital 
life. 

These  men  will  have  spent  84  days  In  space 
and  will  have  orbited  Earth  more  than  3,300 
times.  It  Is  Just  short  of  12  years  ago  that 
the  very  first  American  manned  orbital  mk- 
aion  was  completed.  On  Feb.  20,  1962,  John 
Glenn  took  Liberty  B^e  7  around  Earth 
three  times  in  four  hours  and  55  nlnutes. 

Our  prayers  and  wUhes  are  with  these 
spacemen  on  tlie  homecoming  this  morning. 
They  have  ovMcome  adrwsity  and  dlfllculty 
to  accomplish  a  most  demanding  mission  and 
their  successful  return  noerlts  major  concern 
this  morning.  ' 


THE  ELECTION  IN  MICHIGAN  HAD 
ITS  ROOTS  IN  BOSTON 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   VASSACatTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  EKPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boston 
had  much  t^.  do  with  the  development  of 
our  basic  political  liberties.  I  am  proud 
that  she  is  also  playing  such  a  vital  role 
In  their  restoratkm. 

John  Marttila  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  his  firm  Is  In  my  district.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  that  other  constituents 
of  mine  also  contributed  to  the  "Monday 
night  massacre"  including  Becky  Craw- 
ford, Charlie  Kenney.  Tom  Kiley,  Dan 
Payne,  Dave  Thome,  Tom  VaUely,  Janet 
Wadsworth,  Harriet  Yellen,  Doug  Frost, 
and  Curt  Meade. 

It  was  a  great  victory. 

I  offer  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  for  the  Record : 
The  Election  im  Michigan  Had  Its  Roots  ik 

BOSTOK 

(By  John  Klfner) 
Boston,  February  20 — ^"An  unbelievable 
upset,"  John  P.  MarttUa  was  saying,  with  a 
great  deal  of  relish,  over  and  over  again.  Out- 
side his  sparsely  furnished  office,  a  pile  of 
suitcases  and  a  garment  bag  were  topped  by 
a  headline  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press:  "The 
Democrat  Wins  Ford  Seat  and  CaHs  for  Nixon 
to  Quit." 
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The  victory  Monday  In  one  of  the  stancbest 
Republican  Congressional  districts  In  the 
country  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  upsets  by 
Ut>eral  Democrats  who  are  managed  by  his 
consulting  firm.  These  victories  are  making 
Mr.  Marttila  and  his  associates  one  of  the 
hottest  properties  among  the  new  breed  of 
campaign  technicians  for  hire. 

The  33-year-old  political  consultant  and 
his  associates — young,  fresh-faced,  slightly 
long  of  hair — luxuriated  in  reviewing  the 
campaign  in  which  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen, 
the  Democrat,  defeated  Robert  Vander  Laan, 
the  politically  powerful  State  Senator  who 
had  never  lost  an  election  In  Michigan. 

The  lesson  from  the  campaign,  Mr.  Mart- 
tila said,  is  that  "no  Republican  is  going  to 
win  this  year  as  a  'company  man.'  " 

The  victory  made  the  track  record  of  the 
consulting  firm — known  formally  as  Marttila, 
Pajme,  Klley  &  Thome — 17  victories  and 
three  defeats  over  the  last  four  yesu-s.  Several 
were  noble  upsets,  Including  the  election  In 
1970  of  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Drinan,  an  anti- 
war candidate,  as  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
priest  In  Congress,  and  the  election  In  1972  of 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  29  years  old,  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Senate  since  Thomas  Jeffrson. 

Mr.  Marttila  calls  his  organization's  po- 
litical technique  "management-oriented." 
He  employs  specialists  in  polling  (one  of  the 
group's  strong  points),  fund-raising  and 
media. 

A   republican   district 

"We  hit  as  a  team,  with  experts  In  each 
field,"  he  said.  "It's  not  deceptive,  it's  very 
fundamental.  Managing  a  campaign  is  mak- 
ing rational  decisions." 

Then,  acknowledging  that  his  firm  was 
also  ideological,  he  added  with  a  smUe: 
"We're  sort  of  left-corporate." 

With  only  six  weeks  until  the  election 
the  firm  went  to  work  for  Mr.  VanderVeen 
for  $12,500,  regarding  It  as  an  Impossible 
longshot. 

The  district,  centering  on  Grand  Rapids, 
bad  been  Republican  property  since  1910. 
Vice  President  Ford,  who  had  held  the  seat 
for  25  years,  was  Immensely  popular,  polling 
62  per  cent  in  the  face  of  the  1964  Johnson 
landslide.  And  the  district  is  a  bastion  of 
traditional  Republicanism  that  Is  almost  a 
cultural  Inheritance;  Mr.  Vander  Veen's  two 
law  partners   contributed   to   his  opponent. 

The  consultants'  first  poU,  taken  the  week 
of  Jan.  17,  showed  Mr.  Vander  Veen  leading 
their  candidate,  60  per  cent  to  28.  Their  last 
survey,  the  week  before  election,  showed  Mr. 
Vander  Veen  within  4  per  centtige  points  of 
his  opponent,  an  almost  incredible  gain  of 
38  points  In  30  days. 

Thomas  Vallely,  a  fast-talking,  24-year-old 
former  Marine  who  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  was  the  full-time 
campaign  coordinator.  He  broke  Into  politics 
as  a  driver  In  Father  Drlnan's  campaign. 
Other  members  of  the  firm  researched  their 
opi>onent's  record,  wrote  all  of  the  literature 
and  advised  on  campaign  organization  and 
techniques. 

The  sole  thrust  of  the  campaign  was  to  link 
the  Republican  candidate  with  President 
Nixon.  Indeed,  one  of  their  ads  carried  their 
opponent's  name  with  the  slogan  "Richard 
Nixon's  Choice  for  Congress." 
vji.w.  lists  trsED 

The  campaign's  first  task.  Mr.  VaUely  said, 
was  to  "nail  down"  a  solid  Democratic  vote 
of  perhaps  40  per  cent,  largely  with  mailings 
to  lists  developed  by  the  United  Automobile 
Wokers.  About  $60,000  was  raised,  mostly 
from  within  the  district  and  an  organization 
was  built. 

"We  talked  Nixon,  we  only  used  Watergate 
once,  but  we  talked  about  Nixon  and  unem- 
ployment, the  energy  crisis,  the  whole  thing," 
Mr.  Vallely  said.  "We  had  radio  spots  with  one 
of  the  biggest  businessmen,  a  stockbroker. 
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a  Christian  reform  minister,  a  widow,  all  talk- 
ing about  Nixon. 

"We  had  to  make  the  Idea  of  the  Presi- 
dent's resignation — a  scary  thing  In  Itself — 
respectable,  and  Dick  really  help>ed  there — a 
corporate  lawyer,  a  part  of  the  established 
conununity.  It  worked.  There  were  Republi- 
can doctors  at  that  rally  screaming  'Nixon 
must  go.'  It  was  quite  an  emotional  expe- 
rience," Mr.  Vallely  said. 

Mr.  Marttila  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  working  with  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  party,  until  1970  when 
he  decided,  he  said,  "I  Just  couldn't  live  with 
myself." 

And  as  the  afternoon  ended,  Sir.  Marttila 
and  the  others  began  putting  on  their  coats, 
grabbing  sheafs  of  paper  and  picking  up  suit 
cases.  There  was  a  meeting  that  night  In 
Washington  to  plan  the  campaign  of  Sena- 
tor Thomas  E.  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 


THE  McCORMACK  NUCLE.'VR  SITING 
BILL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  last,  our  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)  addressed  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  Seminar  on 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  Siting  under  the 
title,  "Nuclear  Power  Plant  Siting:  A 
Congressional  Viewpoint."  The  address 
outlined  procedures  for  accelerating  the 
reactor  licensing  process  and  bringing 
the  States  into  that  process.  Subse- 
quently the  ideas  discussed  by  Repre- 
sentative McCoRMACK  were  incorporated 
in  his  bill,  H.R.  12823,  which  Representa- 
tives Price  of  Illinois,  Holifield,  and 
myself  were  pleased  to  cosponsor.  Much 
thought  and  effort  have  gone  into  this 
legislative  proposal  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  granted  permission  to  have 
reproduced  below  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive prehistory  as  well  as  for  the  infor- 
mation and  sound  Insights  it  contains: 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  Siting:  A  Congres- 
sional Viewpoint 
(By  the  Honorable  Mike  McCormack) 
What  I  would  like  to  do  today  Is  to  discuss 
with  you  some  concepts  for  a  new  federal 
nuclear  power  plant  siting  bill.  As  many 
of  you  are  aware,  I  was  deeply  involved  with 
the  preparation,  sponsorship,  and  enactment 
of  the  Washington  State  Thermal  Power 
Plant  Siting  Law  In  the  Washington  State 
Senate  in  1970.  I'm  particularly  proud  of  that 
law,  especlaUy  because  It  appears  to  be  work- 
ing. One  new  nuclear  reactor  in  Washington 
State  Is  under  construction;  another  Is  un- 
der consideration,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
approved;  a  third  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted. 

As  I  have  perused  the  field  of  siting  leg- 
islation from  other  states,  and  of  proposed 
federal  legislation  for  thermal  power  plant 
siting,  I  have  attempted  to  discern  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
of  each  law  or  proposal.  In  particular,  I  have 
tried  to  come  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
federal  leglslatljn  must  provide  In  order 
to  work,  and.  Indeed,  In  order  to  be  enacted 
Into  law.  The  challenge,  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
to  write  a  bill  that  will  be  attractive  to  the 
utility  industry  as  well  as  to  responsible  en- 
vironmental groups,  whUe  providing  the 
maximum  degree  <rf  freedom  for  each  Indi- 
vidual state.  Of  course,  It  must  be  acceptable 
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to  the  Administration  and  the  AEC  in  order 
to  ottain  Congressional  approval. 

In  attempting  to  sort  out  the  various 
strong  and  weak  points  of  previous  proposals, 
several  thoughts  have  crystallized  in  my 
mind.  The  first  Is  that,  with  the  apparent 
Impending  enactment  of  federal  land  use 
legislation,  it  may  be  advisable  to  limit  tlie 
scop»e  of  power  plant  siting  legislation  to 
nuclear  power  plants  exclusively.  These  are 
the  only  thermal  power  plant  facilities  that 
require  federal  approval  In  all  instances, 
through  the  Regulatory  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  a  significant  accomplishment 
to  enact  legislation  for  nuclear  power  plants 
alone  that  will  eliminate  confusion  and  du- 
plication, and  simplify  the  procedures  asso- 
ciated with  siting,  while  assuring  at  lea.'^t 
the  same  degree  of  environmental  concern 
and  protection  as  by  any  other  method;  and 
while  leaving  the  location  of  other  major 
indtistrlal  facilities  to  either  federal  or  state 
land  use  laws,  or  to  state  laws  not  related 
to  federal  approval. 

Of  course,  one  may  legitimately  question 
whether  or  not  federal  nuclear  power  plant 
siting  legislation  is  necessary  or  even  de- 
sirable at  all. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is,  and  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to  sa^  e 
from  one  to  two  years  of  the  present  eight 
to  ten  years  lead  time  associated  with  getting 
a  nuclear  power  plant  from  commitment  to 
"power  on  the  line."  It  may  be  possible  to 
avoid  duplication  in  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  provide  incentives  so  that 
nuclear  power  plant  sites  for  each  region  in 
the  country  are  determined  in  advance  and 
the  debates  surrounding  them  resolved  be- 
fore they  delay  construction. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  avenue  for  deeper  state 
involvement  with  a  greater  state  autonomy, 
and  deeper  Involvement  by  the  average  citi- 
zen with  or  without  a  special  environmental 
concern,  and  to  do  this  even  while  meeting 
the  schedule  I  have  set  out  above. 

I  believe  that  these  incentives  are  com- 
pelling upon  every  segment  of  our  society 
and,  in  sum  total,  they  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  take  definitive 
action  to  help  resolve  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems contributing  to  today's  energy  crisis. 
Let  me  describe  several  examples.  The  next 
presentation  by  Mr.  Knecht  will  inform  you 
that  states  will  soon  be  submitting  coastal 
zone  management  plans  that  wlU  Include 
consideration  of  power  plant  siting  needs. 
The  state  agencies  that  will  draw  up  and 
administer  those  programs  wUl  have  to  ap- 
prove any  proposed  power  plant  site  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  in  that  state.  As  Mr.  Marston 
will  tell  you,  if  the  federal  land  use  legisla- 
tion which  flnally  emerges  Includes  a  "key 
facilities"  provision,  as  it  now  appears  that 
It  vrtll,  a  state  land  tise  agency  wUl  have  to 
Identify  and  sign-off  on  proposed  power  plant 
sites.  And  I  can  see  the  real  possibility  that 
these  two  emerging  new  entitles  at  the  state 
level  may  not  be  Incorporated  Into  existing 
or  evolving  state  siting  agencies,  without 
incentive. 

Thus,  we  could  end  up  with  a  three-stop 
system,  rather  than  the  one-stop  system 
we  expected  to  have,  with  the  resultant  de- 
lay In  the  licensing  of  needed  facilities. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  wUl  not  happen, 
but  agency  brinkmanship  and  Independence 
are  strong  and  ubiquitous  characteristics; 
and  the  assurance  of  maintaining  one-stop 
siting  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

Meaningful  federal  legislation  could  also 
serve  another  very  useful  ptirpose.  I  am  sure 
that  many  utilities  are  concerned  with  the 
prospect  of  separate  hearings — one  to  satisfy 
AEC  and  one  to  satisfy  a  state  siting  agency. 
The  prospect  of  Joint  hearings,  and  possibly 
even  joint  environmental  statements,  must. 
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I  am  rare,  be  KttractlTe,  and  I  would  advo- 
cat©  that  one  meana  of  accomplishing  this 
end  ts  through  properly  designed  federal  sit- 
ing legislation.  For  example,  tb«  new  Ar- 
kansas siting  law  eatabliabes  that  the  state 
may  act  as  an  agent  for  the  AEC.  I  suggest 
that  this  be  a  uniform  provision  in  all  state 
laws.  Thus,  an  envlronmentaJ  impact  state- 
ment prepared  by  a  state  for  a  speclflc  site 
would  fully  satisfy  NKPA  requirements. 

We  are  presently  drafting  a  nuclear  power 
plant  siting  bill  which  would.  If  enacted 
Into  law,  provide  each  state  with  the  op- 
portiuilty  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement 
for  continuing  compatibility  with  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  under  which  each 
state  would  assume  full  responsibility  for 
review  and  approval  of  sites  for  its  nuclear 
power  reactors.  This  legislation  wlU  sUength- 
en  the  state  role  In  the  overall  review  and 
acceptance  of  nuclear  power  plant  sites,  and 
preserve  the  Independence  and  flexibility  of 
state  jurisdictions.  The  proposed  legislation 
goes  beyond  existing  law  or  previously  pro- 
pose.' siting  acts  in  that  it  provides  that  all 
non-nuclear  safety-related  asijecta  for  any 
site  will  lie  within  the  authority  of  agree- 
ment states  in  their  overall  site  review  pro- 
cedure. 

This,  then,  would  allow  the  AEC  to  concen- 
trate Its  attention  solely  on  the  reactor  and 
Its  Internal  systems.  whUe  the  qualified  states 
are  inToived  tn  the  site  review.  We  envision 
a  much  more  efflclent  rise  of  manpower  and 
technical  expertise  by  this  new  division  of 
responsibility. 

Under  the  provisions  of  thU  act,  the  states. 
to  be  qualified  for  an  Agreement,  must  es- 
tablish an  ag«ncy,  or  s«ne  other  administra- 
tive unit,  with  clear  legal  authority  to  re- 
view nuclear  power  plant  sites,  and  to  Issue 
a  binding  certification  as  to  its  acceptance. 
The  sUte  siting  agency  must  tnclTide  Input 
from  all  state  or  local  agencies  having  any 
leglttmate  interesta,  re^>onsn>nities,  author- 
ity, or  Jxuisdlction  to  any  subject  area  re- 
lated to  the  siting  trf  a  nuclear  reactor.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  Include  such  agencies  as 
thoee  Involved  with  water  quality  control. 
air  quality  control,  fish  and  game,  parks  and 
recreation,  and  others.  Such  Indlvld\ial  dis- 
dpllnea  as  geology,  meteorology,  hydrology, 
and  seismology  must  be  available  to  the  sit- 
ing cxTvncll  as  Is  deemed  necessary  to  per- 
form the  safety-related  site  review.  Bach 
state's  Biting  cotmcQ  must  indlvlduaUy  be 
tailored  aeoording  to  the  exlsUng  site  situa- 
tion and  laws  and  agencies  of  the  state  that 
ft  Is  to  serve. 

Tb»  siting  organlzatioa  procedures  must 
provide  for  public  hearings,  establishment 
of  a  timetable  for  completioo  of  the  review 
process,  reasMiable  fe*  schedule,  and  one-stop 
certification.  The  state  siting  law  must  com- 
mit aU  state  agenciea  to  the  support  of  the 
couucH's  findings. 

It  abould  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
state  Biting  agency  would  prepare  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  pursuant  to 
Section  103(2)  (e)  ot  NXPA.  and  circulate  It 
In  compUance  with  CBQ  guidelines  (section 
flfg)).  That  statement  would  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  aU  participating  federal 
sgenciee  under  section  of  103(3)  (c)  of  I4ZPA 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  facilities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  AEC 
would  be  required  to  astablUh  criteria,  with 
guidance  from  the  CEQ  and  Council  of  State 
Oovemmente,  to  qualify  a  stata  for  siting 
•greement.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  criteria 
should  preserve  the  qu*Uty  of  environmental 
and  site  safety  reviews  ciirrently  being  con- 
ducted by  ABC.  and  yet  remain  fiexlble  to 
provide  latlttide  of  program  and  procedure 
irithtn  the  sUtes. 

The  ABO  would  also  be  reqtdred  to  estab- 
lish eriterte  prorldlag  the  states  with  clear 
guides  to  foQow  when  asacMliig  the  many 
dlaapUnee  involved  In  the  site  safety  review. 
D»»«ioplng  eoch  erIterU  may  be  a  significant 
Challenge  to  the  ABC  staff,  but  as  I  under- 
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stand  U,  this  problem  Is  not  an  insurmount- 
able task.  (In  fact,  the  Regulatory  staff  is  al- 
ready working  on  the  project.) 

I  want  to  make  It  ciear  that  if  the  state 
does  not  pick  up  Its  option  to  become  a  par- 
ticipating partner  in  nuclear  power  plant 
site  Ucensing,  the  pieeent  status  quo  would 
be  maintained.  These  would  be  no  federal 
pre-emption  of  ajiy  authority  now  held  by 
state  government.  I  believe  that  the  desire 
for  the  exercising  of  states'  rights,  along  with 
pressure  from  utUitlet  toelimmate  confusion 
and  delay.  woiUd  cousiitute  an  adequate  in- 
centive for  each  Btate  to  enact  such 
legislation. 

The  state  law  should  require  a  final  deci- 
sion to  be  made  within  twelve  months  for 
any  application  from  a  utility  with  respect 
to  a  requested  site,  except  in  a  case  of  mutual 
agreement  between  tfce  applicant  utUity  and 
the  siting  councU  that  a  modest  extension 
would  be  in  order.  In  addition,  and  as  a  major 
Incentive  to  both  the  utilities  and  the  states, 
1  propose  that  AEC  RegiUatory  be  required 
to  make  a  decision  on  a  construction  permit 
within  the  same  twelve-month  period,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  application  for  con- 
struction permit  is  made  to  the  AEC  by  the 
utility  at  the  same  time  It  applies  for  ap- 
proval of  its  proposed  site  from  the  state.  In 
short,  imder  this  law.  we  would  be  telescop- 
ing aU  of  the  time  required  at  present  to 
obtain  approval  for  a  site  and  a  construction 
permit  into  a  single  twelve-mcmth  period. 
I  recognize  that  thla  wiU  put  considerable 
pressure  on  AEC  Regulatory,  but  I  under- 
stand that  this  agency  Is  working  towards 
this  goal,  and  expects  to  reach  it  by  late  next 
Spring.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  AEC  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray. 
aad  Director  of  Regulation  Manning  Munt- 
zing,  for  this  successful  effort,  while  main- 
taining the  tradltlonRlly  high  standards  of 
safety  that  have  been  the  rule  with  this 
organization. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  advantage  of  this 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  add  new  di- 
mensions to  the  responsibilities  of  the  nine 
existing  regional  electric  reliability  councUs 
into  which  this  nation,  is  divided.  I  believe 
that  these  councils  should  be  set  up  as  data 
centers  into  which  the  member  utilities  feed 
demographic  Information  regarding  popula- 
tion   centers,    growth,    current    loads,    etc 
Each  councU  could  then  process  aU  the  data 
and  prepare  information  and  recommenda- 
tions related  to  future  needs  such  as  recom- 
mended areas  for  power  plant  location  When 
this  Information  is  avaUable.  the  state  and 
the  Involved  utility  can  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary  to  select   the  speetBc   location   of  the 
Bite,  and  begin  the  necessary  reviews  lead- 
ing to  site  licensing.  The  council  should  ob- 
tain and  process  the  load  and  growth  data  In 
aa  much  detaU  as  possible,  so  that  specific 
•Itea  are  Identified  well  In  advance  of  need 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment    that    the    term    "nuclear    power 
plant"  includes  the  transmission  lines  associ- 
ated with   It,   and   that  siting  transmission 
lines  In  an  environmentally  satisfactory  man- 
ner must  be  Included  in  all  consideration 
of  siting  nuclear  power  plants.  In  addition, 
while  I  have  referred  oBly  to  individual  states 
throughout  my  comments,  there  U  the  poesl- 
bUlty  that  Interstate  compacts  may  be  cre- 
ated for  the  specific  purpose  of  establishing 
regional  nuclear  power  plant  siting  councUs. 
It  is  conceivable  that  such  Interstate  com- 
pacts might  embrace  geographic  areas  Identi- 
cal to  thoee  covered  by  the  regional  electric 
rell&bUlty    councUs.    WhUe    this   may    be    a 
rather  advanced  concept,  and  while  the  legis- 
lation should  not  be  hung  up  because  of  it. 
I  consider  It  advisable  to  prepare  the  leglala- 
tloB  to  alloiw  for  the  creation  of  such  inter- 
state compacts,  and  to  treat  them  exactly  as 
the  law  would  treat  aa  individual  state,  in- 
sofar aa  the  authority  discussed  with  respect 
to  nuclear  power  plant  siting  la  concerned 
This  leads  us  to  one  additional  concept 
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which  may  have  dramatlcaUy  Increaslne  im 
portance  In  the  near  ftiture.  This  is  the  possi 
bUity  that  nuclear  power  parks  may  be  cre- 
ated within  the  geogr^hlc  area  served  by  a 
regional  electric  reliability  council. 

Nuclear  power  parks  have  the  great  poten- 
tial  advantage  of  combining  a  number  of  nu- 
clear  reactors  In  one  environmentally  accept 
able  site,  and  estabUshlng  a  completei- 
closed  fuel  cycle  on  tte  site  hi  association 
with  the  power  reactons.  Thus,  fuel  fabrica- 
tion and  fuel  reprocessing  facilities  would  be 
included  in  a  nuclear  power  park,  and,  most 
ImportanUy,  the  radioactive  wastes  would  be 
stored  and  managed  on  the  site  avoidinK 
trau.-.portatlon  of  radioactive  fuel  elements 
or  radioactive  wastes  outside  the  bouudaiU' 
of  the  nuclear  power  park. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  a  facUltv  is 
developing  In  my  District  at  Hanford,  Wasli- 
ington,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  most  of 
the  couutry.  and  Uideed  the  world.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  trend  be  encouraged 
through  this  nuclear  power  plant  siting  leg- 
Islatlon,  and  that  one  Incentive  be  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  will  assume  full 
authority  over  and  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  all  radioactive  wastes. 

I  recognize  that,  within  the  utility  indtn- 
try.  there  exists  a  divergence  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  amount  and  type  of  autnorlty  to 
be  granted  to  the  rellabUity  councils,  and  I 
realize  that  some  of  the  councils  may  at  preg. 
ent  be  limited  In  staff.  However,  the  potential 
value  of  the  information  and  recommends, 
tlons  that  they  may  produce,  and  the  poten- 
tial value  of  nuclear  power  parks,  warrants 
our  serious  consideration  of  this  approach  at 
this  time. 

Finally,  we  must  keep  several  goals  In  mind 
as  we  work  out  the  detaUs  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

1.  The  national  need  for  a  continued  avafl- 
ability  of  electrical  energy. 

2.  The  need  to  maintain  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  NKPA,  regarding  the  Impact  upon 
the  environment.  Including  the  need  to  per- 
form a  rigorous  cost/benefit  analvsls  tn  con- 
sidering alternatives  to  the  site, "plant,  and 
associated  systems. 

3.  The  need  to  assure  a  true  one-st<v  sit- 
ing concept. 

4.  The  need  to  promote  orderly  growth  la 
generating  capacity  and  transmission  net- 
works through  long-term  open  planning. 

5.  The  need  to  assure  the  rights  of  tbe 
public  to  have  an  active  role  in  the  planning 
process. 

8.  Finally,  the  need  to  conserve  the  re- 
sources of  this  nation  tbrough  the  wise  um 
of  nuclear  energy. 

This,  then.  Is  a  summary  of  most  of  the 
major  points  which  I  expect  to  be  Included 
in  the  nuclear  iwwer  plant  siting  bUl  which 
I  will  Introduce  In  the  near  future.  I  am  de- 
liberately presenting  them  at  this  time  to 
run  up  a  trial  balloon  before  this  aaiemtdy, 
and  Interested  individuals  In  the  nuclear  afid 
environmental  community  throxigfaout  the 
country.  Certainly,  we  will  welcome  any  con- 
structive suggestion  with  respect  to  what  I 
have  presented  here  today,  and  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  critical  points  which  we  may  have 
omitted. 

Above  everything  else.  I  think  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  start  moving  on  nuclear 
power  plant  siting  legislation  at  the  earliest 
reasonable  moment.  One  of  the  steps  that  I 
have  been  advocating  for  two  years  is  the 
attempt  to  obtain  rational  reconciliation  be- 
tween otrr  need  to  produce  energy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  our  need  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment on  the  other.  Obviously,  a  perfect 
world  is  not  possible,  and  what  we,  aa 
leaders  In  this  society,  must  undertake  to  do 
is  to  help  develop  and  enunciate  policies 
through  federal  and  8t*te  Uwa  which  will 
allow  us  to  oonstruet  nuclear  power  plants 
on  sites  that  are  both  economically  feasible 
and  environmentally  acceptable;  and  to  do 
this  without  any  further  unnecessary  delay. 
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I  believe  that  the  incentives  that  are  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  should  attract  broad 
support.  It  provides: 

1.  For  industry — an  opportunity  to  save 
substantial  amounts  of  time  and  conslder- 
nble  Eiuns  of  money  in  getting  nuclear  power 
plants  on  the  line;  and  the  opportunity  to 
increase  reliability  in  the  expansion  of 
utility  systems. 

2.  For  the  states — a  preservation  of  states' 
rights;  an  c^portvuilty  for  responsible  and 
constructive  Involvement  with  maximum 
autonomy:  and  an  orderly  process  for  han- 
dling problems  that  have  to  date.  In  many 
cases,  seemed  Instirmountable. 

3.  For  all  responsible  environmentalists — 
an  opportunity  for  local  participation  in 
working  out  the  environmental  factors  In- 
volved In  siting  nuclear  reactors,  without  the 
expense  of  hiring  legsU  counsel;  a  buUt-ln 
assurance  of  continued  high  quality  environ- 
mental protection;  an  opportunity  to  help 
develop  and  plan  integrated  regional  power 
programs.  Including  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  alternate  sites,  fuels,  and 
transmission  corridors. 

4.  For  the  public — a  vast  savings  of  money 
through  lower  electric  rates;  a  significant 
economy  In  time  in  getting  needed  electricity 
on  the  line;  local  participation  in  siting 
plants,  and  protecting  the  environment;  an 
Increased  reliability  in  utility  systems;  and 
an  Increased  assurance  that  electric  energy 
will  be  available  on  schedule. 

6.  For  the  Congress — a  clean  and  simple 
bill,  unencumbered  by  endless  Involvement 
la  nonnuclear  Industrial  siting  decisions;  an 
opportunity  to  offer  the  states  a  partnership 
plan  In  solving  their  problems,  rather  than 
the  threat  of  coercion;  a  greater  efficiency  in 
the  tise  of  technical  manpower;  a  guarantee 
of  environmental  protection;  and,  above  all, 
action  now  to  help  solve  the  energy  crlsU. 

This  \B  where  we  begin:  in  the  Congress, 
but  we  will  need  the  support  of  all  of  you; 
o(  Industry,  the  states,  envlronmentallste, 
and  the  lay  public.  There  Is  no  more  time  to 
lose,  I  invite  you  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
these  legislative  concepts. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
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ary  2,  1920.  when  it  agreed  to  the  Treaty 
Of  Tartu. 

Two  decades  later,  freedom  for  Estonia 
came  to  an  end  after  the  Communists 
and  the  Nazis  divided  Poland  between 
them.  Estonia  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  permitting  estab- 
lishment of  military  bases  and  station- 
ing of  Russian  troops  on  its  soil  when 
the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  invade. 
Annexation  soon  followed  and  on  August 
6,  1940,  the  tiny  Republic  was  absorbed 
by  the  Soviet  Empire. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  pwUcy  of  our  coim- 
try.  Estonians  throughout  the  free  world 
will  continue  their  activities  to  keep  alive 
their  traditions.  Even  though  ttiey  are 
a  small  group,  they  are  a  very  vital  force 
in  the  various  coimtrles  throughout 
wliich  they  have  been  scattered  by  the 
fortunes  of  war. 

While  the  end  of  World  War  II  elimi- 
nated nazlsm,  it  also  restored  commu- 
nism to  Estonia.  Consequently,  it  did  not 
share  In  the  victory  that  brought  the 
liberation  of  many  other  lands. 

Instead  of  freedom,  Estonia  exjieri- 
enced  the  collectivization  of  its  farms, 
the  nationalization  of  its  industries,  the 
communizing  of  its  schools,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  lt«  churches.  The  tyrants  in 
the  Kremlin  deported  120,000  of  Its  peo- 
ple and  replaced  them  with  people  from 
other  areas  of  the  vast  Soviet  Empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  justice  certainly  will  be 
served  on  the  day  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Estonian  people  from  their  present 
bondage.  In  the  meantime,  let  ui  pay 
homage  to  t^e  brave  people  of  Uiat  tiny 
nation  on  the  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  hxhtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day, February  24,  marks  the  seth  annl- 
▼ersary  the  Republic  of  Est(»ila  suc- 
cessfully achieved  its  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  freedom  was  a 
new  experience  for  Estonia  which  has 
been  under  the  rule  of  various  powers  for 
100  years,  the  largest  segment  of  time 
being  under  Czarlst  Russian  bondage. 

When  Estonia  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence on  February  24,  1918,  World  War  I 
was  still  going  on  and  It  was  not  until 
November  11,  when  the  armistice  took 
effect,  that  the  Germans  began  to  with- 
draw from  Its  territory.  Eleven  days  later 
the  Bolsheviks  began  to  Invade  Estonia. 
The  brave  resistance  of  its  people,  to- 
gether with  support  from  a  British  naval 
squadron  in  the  Baltic,  enabled  them  to 
dear  their  land  of  these  latest  Invaders 
by  the  end  of  January  1919.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  recognized  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Estonia  when  it  signed  the 
^I'reaty  of  Brest-Utovsk  on  March  3, 
1918.  granted  final  recognltloa  on  Fetom- 
CXX 349— Part  S 


BAN   THE   HANDGUN— Xxm 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  IfTW   TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febnuut  21,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  as-year-old  man  was  sentenced 

to  10  years  in  prison  for  manslaughter  In 
the  1972  shooting  of  a  teenage  boy.  In 
sentencing  the  def  endsmt,  the  Judge  said 
that  tf  he  had  not  had  that  gim  the  boy 
would  be  alive  today.  He  also  suggested 
that.  In  order  to  put  a  halt  to  such  kill- 
ings, the  legislature  should  make  It  a 
crime  to  sell  handgims. 

The  attached  article  appeared  In  the 
February  21  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

Ken-Gab  Kn.i.i«  Orrs  10  Teaks 
(By  Martha  M.  HamUton) 

A  Montgomery  County  Judge  sentenced 
Oene  P.  Hopkins  a  W-year-old  trash  collec- 
tor, to  10  years  in  prison  yesterday  for  man- 
slaughter In  the  slaying  of  a  white  teen- 
ager in  Ken-Qar,  a  smaU  black  community 
within  the  town  of  Kensington  18  months 
ago. 

In  handling  down  the  sentence,  Circuit 
Judge  Walter  H.  Moorman  pleaded  for  strong- 
er gua  eontrol  lawa,  noting  tint  Hopkins 


had  also  been  convicted  at  his  trial  last  No- 
vember of  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  the 
pistol  with  which  Hopkins  shot  18-year-old 
Mark  S.  Murray  of  Wheaton. 

The  Judge  also  denied  that  his  sentencing 
of  Hopkins,  who  is  black,  was  racially  mo- 
tivated or  vindictive.  The  sentencing  followed 
a  hearing  In  which  Hopkins'  attorney,  Joseph 
Forer.  presented  a  petition  for  leniency 
signed  by  95  adult  resident  of  Ken-Gar,  as- 
serting »:iat  Murray  and  some  friends  had 
committed  a  "raclBt  aggression  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  community." 
Through  their  actions  preceding  the  shooting. 
After  sentencing  Hopkins,  Moorman  said 
he  has  sent  the  state  corrections  department 
letters  praising  Hopkins"  character  and  his 
own  recommendation,  "that  they  give  you 
every  consideration  in  relation  to  parole." 
Prisoners  generally  become  eligible  for  pa- 
role alter  serving  one-fourth  of  their  sen- 
tences but  parole  may  be  granted  after  90 
days  at  the  discretion  of  the  parole  board. 
Murray  was  shot  once  in  the  back  alter  he 
and  two  white  friends  drove  Into  Ken-Gar 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  18.  1972.  During  the 
trial,  witnesses  said  that  Murray  threw  a  fire- 
cracker at  a  grovip  of  people  who  Included 
Hopkins'  4-year-old  daughter. 

Richard  Dorsey.  one  of  four  other  men 
awaiting  trial  In  the  slaying,  testified  lor  the 
prosecution  that  Murray  apologized  to  Hop- 
kins, saying,  "I'm  sorry,  man.  We  can  talk 
It  over."  According  to  Dorsey,  Hopkins  an- 
swered, "We  can  talk  with  this."  The  shoot- 
ing foUowed,  although  be  never  saw  Hc^klus 
with  a  gun. 

Moorman  cited  the  testimony  yesterday, 
adding,  "During  the  trial — I  hope  I'm 
wrong — I  couldn't  see  any  bit  of  remorse  that 
you  showed  over  the  commission  at  this 
act." 

Moorman  assured  Hopkins  that  there  was 
"no  racism,  no  malice,  no  hate,  no  vlndlctlve- 
ness.  .  .'"  In  his  action.  "If  for  one  moment 
I  saw  any  Ku  Klux  Klan  mentality  in  the 
circumstances  In  which  this  episode  occurred, 
I  would  do  different  from  what  I'm  about  to 
do."  Moorman  told  Hopkins  before  imposing 
sentence. 

The  judge  said  that  in  his  neighborhood 
there  are  almUar  inctdenta.  *T  think  every 
resident  In  this  county  has  to  put  up  with 
this  type  of  thing,"  he  said.  Moorman  lives 
In  Betheeda  a  predominantly  white,  rela- 
tively affluent  section  ot  the  county. 

The  actions  of  Murray  and  his  friends  wels 
"bad  judgment.  In  fact  a  very  stupid 
thing.  .  .  ."  Moorman  said.  But,  he  added, 
"by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
the  poor  judgment  of  the  teenagers  did  not 
Justify  the  taking  of  the  life  of  Mark  Mur- 
ray." 

"It  la  the  court's  opinion,"  Moorman  said, 
"that  the  legislature  should  go  further  and 
put  teeth  In  Gov.  (Marvin)  Mandel's  (gun 
cc«trol)  legislation  by  making  it  a  crime  to 
sell  handguns." 

Maryland's  gun  control  law,  enacted  in 
1973  with  Mandel's  backing,  requires  state 
pM-mlts  for  carrying  a  handgun  outside  the 
home, 

"If  you'd  not  had  the  gun,  Mark  S.  Murray 
would  be  with  us  today  and  you  would  not  be 
standing  In  front  of  us  for  sentencing, " 
Moorman  told  Hopkins. 

Moorman  also  sentenced  Hopkins  to  two 
years  in  prison  for  assault  and  three  years  on 
the  gun  charge  in  connection  with  the  shoot- 
ing. The  sentences  will  run  concurrently  with 
the  10-year  sentence  for  manslaugbter.  which 
Is  defined  as  wrongful  kllllt^;  without  malice 
or  prenoeditatlon.  \ 

Fbrer,  Hopkins'  attorney,  said  be  plans  to 
m)peal. 

The  petition  from  the  Keo-Gar  residents 
also  asked  State's  Attorney  Andrew  L.  Sooner 
to  drop  charges  against  four  otter  Ken-Gar 
men  who  are  charged  with  ftrst-degree  mur- 
der, attempted  murd«'.  assault  and  assault 
and  battery  In  the  case. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   BBOOE    ISLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  troubled  times,  when  patriotic 
sensibilities  are  often  assailed  and  chal- 
lenged, the  national  anthem  remains  a 
stirring  reminder  of  om-  heritage  and 
futiire  hopes,  and  lends  dignity  to  every 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Albert  P.  Vaslet  and  passed  in 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
on  the  fifth  day  of  February  1974,  which 
requests  that  the  national  anthem  be 
played  prior  to  public  sporting  events 
and  exhibitions. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolittion 

Whereas,  We.  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  do 
find  these  times  especially  trying  to  our  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  The  current  political  and  social 
upheaval  both  domestic  and  foreign  is  test- 
ing and  will  continue  to  test  the  strength 
of  otir  fiber  as  a  republic;  and 

Whereas,  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
disrespect  for  the  fundamental  beliefs  found- 
e<?  In  our  constitution,  our  laws,  our  freedom 
and  our  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  This  disrespect  for  the  freedoms 
and  laws  which  protect  the  strength  and  In- 
tcg^rlty  of  our  democracy  affects  not  only  the 
present  generation  of  Americans  hut  also  the 
future  of  our  children  who  will  one  day  as- 
sume leadership;  and 

Whereas.  As  elected  repreeentatlves  as  well 
as  parents,  we  believe  that  instilling  respect 
of  our  heritage  and  understanding  of  the 
real  and  difficult  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  each  citizen  is  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  this  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  Instilling  respect  and  pride  in 
our  country  although  the  ultimate  resjKinsl- 
blltty  of  each  citizen  Is  also  the  clear  respon- 
sibility of  elected  officials  and  representatives 
of  all  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  this  need  we  find  that 
ceremonies  In  which  the  national  anthem  Is 
played  have  the  effect  of  Instilling  In  our 
people  and  in  particular  our  children,  some 
understanding  and  belief  in  our  national 
heritage:    and 

Whereas,  Public  exhibits,  ceremonies, 
sjxjrting  events,  concerts  and  other  forms  of 
a  social  and  recreational  nature  do  provide  a 
unique  and  Important  opportunity  to  per- 
form our  national  anthem;  now,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Senators  of  the 
State  (rf  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations urge  responsible  citizens  and  officials 
to  afford,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  our  national  anthem  at 
such  events  and  to  recall  with  dignity  the 
responslbUlties  we  owe  to  our  heritage  and 
to  oiu-  future;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and 
he  hereby  Is  requested  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
all  managers  of  places  In  which  sporting  and 
social  events  are  held;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  requested  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  of  our 
forty-nine  (49)  sister  states  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  urging  the  passage  of  similar 
resolutions;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  requested  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
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tlon  to  our  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  urging  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


MESSAGE  TO  MICRONESIA 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP    CAilPDRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congresa  to  a  statement  is- 
sued recently  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Secreury  Morton  outlined  several 
matters  of  interest  in  our  administration 
of  the  trust  territory  of  Micronesia 
which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  in 
considering  related  legislation,  as 
follows : 

Message  to  Micronesia 
(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton) 

To  my  friends,  the  people  of  Micronesia: 

This  year  of  1974  brings  Micronesia  to  the 
threshold  of  a  bright  new  future. 

You  and  your  Congress,  working  together 
with  the  United  States,  have  taken  great 
strides  toward  self-government  In  the  past 
few  years. 

In  1969,  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion. President  Nixon  directed  that  a  pro- 
gram be  Initiated  to  give  you  an  increased 
voice  In  the  determination  of  policies  affect- 
ing your  future. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  trusteeship 
we  believe  even  greater  responslbUity  for 
Micronesia  must  be  assumed  by  the  people 
of  Micronesia.  There  will  remain  many  areas 
which  will  be  shared  with  you.  But  for  the 
larger  part,  the  future  of  Micronesia  is  a 
Mlcroneslan  matter.  The  responsibility  for 
determination  of  your  lutxire  government  is 
yours.  The  obligation  to  promote  your  own 
social,  ecnomlc  and  political  welfare  is  yours. 
The    right    to    self-determination    Is    yours. 

The  first  goal  of  thi»  administration  was 
to  gain  additional  financial  support  to  get 
vital  projects  underway. 

Working  together,  we  have  launched  an 
accelerated  program  which  succeeded  In  rais- 
ing the  annual  authorization  to  the  current 
$60  million  a  year  level. 

In  addition,  other  federal  grant  programs — 
once  practically  non-existent — now  account 
for  $9.5  million  annually.  These  funds  have 
measurably  assisted  in  bringing  about  needed 
Improvements  in  raising  your  standard  of 
living. 

Local  revenues  have  Jumped  from  about 
$850,000  to  $4.5  million  In  the  past  five  years. 

Recent  development*  hold  considerable 
promise  for  the  future.  Among  these  are 
Micronesia's  entry  Into  ECAFE  as  an  associate 
member,  possible  assistance  from  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  economic  development  loan 
fund. 

Tourism  has  grown.  Only  five  short  years 
ago  the  territory  had  a  dozen  small  hotels 
with  less  than  200  rooms,  able  to  accom- 
modate only  15,000  visitors  a  year.  Today,  you 
have  1100  rooms,  either  availabe.  in  con- 
struction, or  on  the  drawing  board. 

Last  year  alone,  about  48,000  visitors  came 
to  Micronesia  and  added  over  $3  5  million  to 
your  economy.  As  In  the  past,  our  policy 
continues  to  be  to  encourage  each  district 
to  develop  tourism  In  accord  with  Its  own 
desires,  traditions  and  customs. 

Since  1969,  new  airports  have  been  con- 
structed, others  planned. 

Jet  service  to  every  district  and  consequent 
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gains   in   tourism  are  facts  and  no  loncer 
dreams.  * 

Public  utility  projects  for  power,  water  and 
sewer  systems  have  been  fimded  and  con 
structed  in  aU  districts. 

We  have  a  new  hospital  in  Truk,  and  plan- 
ning Is  completed  for  another  In  Ponape 
Other  new  hospitals  and  major  Improve- 
ments to  existing  ones  are  In  the  preUmlnary 
planning  stage. 

The  long-sought  Renrak  Bridge  connecting 
Babelthuap  with  Koror  h»s  been  funded  and 
will  soon  be  a  reality. 

Many  new  schools  have  been  completed 
and  additional  classrooms  have  been  added 
to  existing  schools.  More  are  scheduled. 

The  Mlcroneslan  occupational  center  and 
the  Mlcroneslan  Community  College  are  help- 
ing to  prepare  you  for  growing  opportunities 
in  your  own  society  and  economy. 

When  this  administration  began  In  1969, 
there  was  only  one  Mlcroneslan  District  Ad- 
ministrator. Today  five  of  these  positions  are 
held  by  Mlcroneslans. 

In  1969.  no  Mlcroneslans  served  in  the 
High  Commissioner's  cabinet.  Today  Mlcrone- 
slans hold  the  Directorships  in  health  serv- 
ices, education  and  public  affairs,  other  head- 
quarters departments  have  Mlcroneslan  Dep- 
uty Directors  preparing  themselves  to  as- 
sume higher  positions. 

The  past  five  years  have  shown  that  by 
coupling  the  human  resources  of  Micronesia 
with  American  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance we  can  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
Mlcroneslan  people.  But  we  must  now  begin 
to  focus  on  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  next  three  years  will  see 
a  decisive  turning  point  In  yovir  history.  In 
this  period  we  can  exi>ect  to  see  Micronesia 
move  decisively  toward  self-government, 
bringing  to  you.  the  citizens  of  these  Islands, 
all  of  the  r^hts  and  privileges  that  go  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  you  will  have  to  assume 
many  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  self-govern- 
ing people.  You  must  be  ready  to  make  im- 
portant fundamental  deoisions  of  your  own 
which  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  your  lives 
and  the  lives  of  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children. 

Decisions  about  your  political  future,  your 
economic  future,  the  future  disposition  of 
your  lands  all  must  be  made  In  the  imme- 
diate years  ahead.  I  know  from  my  travels 
among  your  Islands  as  a  Congressman  and 
from  the  conversations  with  Mlcroneslan 
leaders  In  Washington  that  your  elected 
representatives  are  moat  concerned  with 
these  basic  questions. 

The  United  States  will  help  In  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  Issues  clear,  but  we 
cannot  make  the  basic  decisions.  This  is  your 
your  responsibility. 

To  accelerate  the  turnover  of  responsibil- 
ity to  you  for  your  own  Internal  affairs,  ac- 
tion is  being  taken  in  four  important  areas. 
First,  the  United  States  Congress  has  ap- 
proved funds  for  a  Mlcroneslan  Constitution- 
al Convention.  This  Convention  will  provide 
the  Mlcroneslan  people  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  draw  up  the  blueprint  of  their  future 
government  and  society.  Second,  the  United 
States  has  authorized  the  return  of  public 
lands  to  the  control  of  the  District  Leglsla- 
tuies  for  final  distribution.  Third,  instruc- 
tions are  being  issued  for  new  arrangements 
to  improve  economic  conditions.  Finally,  the 
Trust  Territory  Administration  has  begun  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  education  for 
self-government. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  giving 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  organization  of 
a  Constitutional  Convention.  I  believe  the  de- 
velopment of  this  fundamental  instrument  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  efforts  toward  self- 
government. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia will  act  rapidly  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  a  reality.  Your  new  Con- 
stitution will  be  the  blueprint  for  your  fu- 
ture. It  will  be  the  comerttone  for  important 
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programs  during  the  period  of  your  transi- 
tion, from  trusteeship  to  self-government.  I 
have  asked  the  High  Commissioner  to  make 
available  any  and  all  technical  and  staff  sup- 
port as  requested  by  the  Congress  to  assist 
in  this  historic  step. 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  public 
lands,  let  me  say  that  the  U.S.  policy  repre- 
sents the  fiiJftUment  of  a  promise  made  years 
ago  by  the  United  States  to  hold  these  lands 
la  trust  for  the  people.  The  decision  to  re- 
turn control  o\'er  public  land  to  those  Dis- 
tricts requesting  it  is  full  of  meaning  for  the 
people  of  Micronesia.  Acting  through  your 
elected  and  territorial  government  and  tradi- 
tional leadership  you  are  now  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  matters  pertaining  to  land, 
culturally  the  most  prized,  and  socially  and 
economically  the  most  significant  commodity 
in  Micronesia.  This  constitutes  an  enormous 
step  in  transition  toward  self-government.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act  quick- 
ly to  pass  the  necessary  legit  latlon  to  put  the 
new  policy  on  the  return  of  ptibllc  lands  into 
effect. 

Looking  forward  to  future  progress  to- 
ward economic  seU-sufflclency  for  Micro- 
nesia, we  are  striving  to  complete  the  basic 
facilities  needed  by  the  territory.  Hopefully 
within  a  few  years  you  will  have  more  ade- 
quate airports,  more  power,  water,  sewage 
systems,  better  hospitals,  more  classrooms 
and  better  roads.  I  have  asked  the  High  Com- 
missioner to  prepare  a  revised  five-year  plan 
for  tills  construction  with  emphasis  on  the 
Initial  three-year  period.  He  is  to  work  with 
both  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Districts  to  develop  the 
necessary  set  of  priorities.  I  have  instructed 
my  Director  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Stanley 
Carpenter,  to  make  available  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  staff  work  with  you  to  meet 
this  objective.  Only  with  a  sound  physical 
plant  can  we  begin  to  produce  a  strong 
economy. 

To  promote  further  control  by  Mlcro- 
neslans over  their  own  economic  affairs,  I 
have  ordered  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
foreign  Investment  In  the  Trust  Territory 
effective  April  1,  1974.  From  that  date,  in- 
dividuals and  commercial  Investors  from  any 
of  the  world's  community  of  Nations  will  be 
permitted  to  apply  for  business  permits  m 
Micronesia.  More  specifically,  each  District 
Economic  Development  Board  will  be  able 
to  consider  business  applications  from  any 
nation  within  the  guidelines  of  your  own 
foreign  Investors  Business  Permit  Act.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  Act  the  High  Commissioner 
win  have  final  authority  to  review  each  rec- 
ommendation of  the  District  Economic  De- 
velopment Boards.  I  have  Instructed  the 
High  Commissioner  to  base  his  review  on 
the  security  of  the  area  and  the  general  wel- 
fare and  development  of  the  Mlcroneslan 
people. 

I  would  ask  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to 
review  carefully  the  ramifications  of  this 
new  policy  on  foreign  investment.  As  the 
keepers  of  the  trust  of  the  Mlcroneslan  peo- 
ple. Congress  may  decide  that  additional 
controls  or  safeguards  are  necessary  to 
protect  Mlcroneslan   private   enterprise. 

I  have  instructed  the  High  Commissioner 
to  proceed  rapidly  in  fully  Implementing 
his  new  comprehensive,  objective  program 
of  education  for  self-government,  so  that 
It  will  reach  all  areas  and  all  levels  of  society. 
I  hold  high  expectations  for  this  program. 
A  good  understanding  of  government  and  its 
functions  Is  a  necessary  step  to  Increased 
government  at  all  levels. 

We  shall  also  continue  to  review  our  other 
programs  aimed  toward  a  greater  measure  of 
self-government  and  general  pollUcal  devel- 
opment. We  wUl  continue  the  poUcy  of  ele- 
vating qualified  Mlcroneslans  into  more  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Administration.  I 
have  asked  the  High  Commissioner  to  submit 
to  me  hia  best  forecast  of  manpower  needs 
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over  the  next  three  years,  so  we  might  deter- 
mine how  more  Mlcronesi&ns  can  be  placed 
In  key  positions. 

Final  agreement  on  the  future  political 
status  of  Micronesia  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  Nevertheless.  I  am  confident  that 
present  negotiations  will  soon  lead  to  ar- 
rangements which  will  prove  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  both  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory.  You 
may  be  sure  that  in  future  negotiations  the 
U.S.  will  be  guided  by  its  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  self-determtnition  and  by  the 
obligations  it  assumed  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  Agreement.  In  short,  the 
final  decision  on  your  future  will  be  yours  to 
make.  Our  main  interest  Is  to  ensure  that 
the  choices  are  well  understood  and  that 
whatever  agreement  is  reached  wUl  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  thought. 
You.  the  people  of  Micronesia,  are  moving 
toward  a  new  era  of  political  self-reliance 
and  Increased  economic  self-sufficiency.  You 
must  be  ready  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  will  come  with  these  developments.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ^nust  and  uill  do  everj^hlng  possible 
to  provide  you  with  the  tools  and  skills  that 
will  help  you  in  assuming  these  responsi- 
bilities and  In  charting  a  new  course  of  a 
self-governing  people. 

With  conUnued  bold.  Imaginative  leader- 
ship, we  can  reach  the  goals  of  oxa  shared 
dreams  over  the  ne.xt  few  years.  By  then  It  Is 
my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us  In  Wash- 
ington, that  the  people  of  Micronesia  will 
have  completed  the  process  of  self-deter- 
mination that  Is  the  right  of  all  the  pec^les 
of  the  world. 


SURRENDER      AT      PANAMA,      THE 
PRICE  OF  PERSONAL  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lonsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment In  the  January  21,  1974,  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  198,  entitled,  "What 
Is  the  Price  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  Personal 
Diplomacy?",  I  listed  a  ntmiber  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  "triumphs"  which 
have  received  rave  reviews  in  the  mass 
news  media.  One  of  them  was  his  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1974,  signing  tn  Panama,  with- 
out the  prior  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  "statement  of  principles"  to 
serve  as  a  guideline  for  a  new  canal 
treaty.  The  agreement,  dra'wn  between 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  Panama's  Foreign 
Minister  Juan  A.  Tack  was  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  his  "personal  diplomacy." 

In  his  address  on  that  occasion,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  mside  this  significant 
assertion  : 

In  the  President's  name,  I  hereby  commit 
the  United  States  to  complete  this  (treaty) 
negotiation  successfully  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

And  that — 

W^e  are  now  fully  committed  to  a  major 
effort  to  build  a  vital  Western  Hemisphere 
community. 

The  principles  to  which  he  agreed  call 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  1903  Canal 
Treaty  and  the  eventual  surrender  of  the 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  an  unstable 
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country  of  endemic  revolution  which, 
since  1904,  has  had  59  Presidents,  some 
of  them  serving  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Uie  Panama  Canal  are  U.S.  territorj- 
and  property  acquired  through  grant 
and  purchase  by  tlie  United  States,  pui- 
suant  to  a  treaty  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  U.S.  Constitution  only 
the  Congreps  is  vested  ^^^th  the  power  to 
dispo.se  of  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, despite  Mr.  Kissinger's  "personal" 
agreement  wiUi  Tack,  the  Congress  has 
not  authorized  the  surrender  of  eitlier 
the  zone  tenitorj-  or  the  canal. 

Mr.  Ki.sslnger  is  obviously  well  aware 
of  the  battle  he  faces  in  the  House  if  he 
continues  on  his  course  of  giving  away 
the  multibilhon  dollar  Canal  Zone  com- 
plex. Both  Houses  of  Congress  must  vote 
on  any  move  to  dispose  of  "surplus  gov- 
ernment property."'  The  new  "line" 
emaiiating  from  the  Department  of 
State  is  that  the  negotiations  are  aimed 
at  "modification"  of  the  1903  treaty, 
wliich  only  the  Senate  could  vote  on. 
rather  than  a  sun-ender  of  U.S.  property 
rights,  which  would  require  the  consent 
of  both  Houses.  The  Secretary  apparently 
feels  that  he  has  enough  votes  in  the 
Senate  to  bulldoze  his  "personal"  agree- 
ments through. 

Tliis  unwarranted  action  at  Panama 
City  by  the  Secretary  is  not  only  irre- 
sponsible, but  also  constitutes  an  out- 
rageous assault  on  the  United  States' 
treaty-based  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  this  Congress.  It  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
whicli  this  public  servant  was  led  to  this 
attempt  at  usurpation. 

Moreover,  his  action  Ignores  U.S. 
treaty  obUgations  to  Great  Britain  £md 
Colombia,  as  well  as  the  Interests  of  the 
major  users  of  the  Canal,  such  as  Japan 
and  Norway. 

The  next  roimd  in  Dr.  Kissinger's  "jjer- 
sonal  surrender"  of  the  Panama  Canal 
began  today  In  Mexico  City,  where  he  is 
meeting  with  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers. 

The  question  I  raised  earlier.  "What  is 
the  price  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  personal  di- 
plomacy?" remains  one  to  which  the 
American  people  deserve  an  immediate 
answer. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  the  related 
news  cUpplng  follow  my  remarks. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  6,   1974] 

Proposal  OnxrifTD  roR  New  Treaty  on 
Paicama  Canal 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

The  State  Department  yesterday  disclosed 
more  details  of  its  proposal  for  a  new  treaty 
governing  the  Panama  Can&l  and  linked 
these  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissing- 
er's hopes  for  a  "dialogue"  with  other  South 
American  countries. 

A  senior  State  Department  official  said  that 
the  American  proposals  "clarified  the  param- 
eters" under  which  the  United  States  and 
Panama  will  negotiate  a  new  Panama  Caual 
treaty  to  replace  the  1903  doctunent  that  Is 
still  In  force. 

Kissinger  will  fly  to  Panama  Thursday  for 
six  hotus  to  initial  a  joint  "statement  of 
principles"  to  guide  the  treaty  negotiators. 
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Though  the  n*ture  of  the  trip  Is  ceremonial, 
it  martu  the  start  of  hemlophertc  dlploioacy 
for  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  next  round 
will  occur  on  Feb.  ai  to  23  in  Mexico  City, 
when  be  meets  with  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers. 

American  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  is  still  viewed  by  many  in  South 
America  as  a  vestige  of  Yankee  colonlallsmi. 
Thus,  some  forward  motion  on  the  Issue  is 
viewed  here  as  essential  In  removing  it  as  an 
emotional  topic  that  could  mar  the  new  dia- 
logue proposed  by  Bassinger  at  the  United 
Nations  last  fall. 

The  main  American  concessions  to  long- 
standing Panamanian  demands  Include  the 
following,  according  to  a  State  Department 
paper  made  public  yesterday. 

Abandonment  of  the  permanent  sover- 
eignty assigned  to  the  United  States  In  the 
1903  treaty  and  substitution  of  American 
rights  to  control  and  defend  the  present 
canal  for  a  ^>ecifled  time  period. 

Assumption  by  Panama  of  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  "In  some  areas  immedi- 
ately and  In  others  over  a  period  of  years." 

Panamanian  participation  in  the  defense  of 
the  canal  for  the  first  time,  although  both 
countries  have  agreed  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  control  and  defend  the  terri- 
tory for  an  extended  period. 

Increased  annual  payments  to  Panama, 
from  the  present  figure  of  about  $2  mUllon  to 
an  estimated  (25  million. 

Relinquishing  to  Panama  of  some  lands 
and  facilities  in  the  Canal  Zone  which  are 
not  needed  tor  canal  operations  and  defense. 
The  new  treaty  would  also  spell  out  the  terms 
imder  which  the  U.S.-owned  part  of  the  zone 
would  be  open  to  Panamanian  governmental 
and  private  activities.  This  area  would  be 
"Integrated  into  the  Jurisdiction,  culture 
and  economy  of  Panama." 

The  senior  State  Department  official  said 
yesterday  that  the  approach  of  both  Pan- 
ama and  of  the  United  States  is  "more  flexi- 
ble" than  It  has  been  In  the  past.  The  break- 
throughs leading  to  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples occurred  rapidly  last  fall,  when  Am- 
bassador-at-large  Ellsworth  Bunker  took  over 
the  negotiations. 

The  ofllcial  said  he  hoped  that  a  new  treaty 
could  be  completed  this  year. 

However,  a  number  of  areats  of  substantial 
disagreement  remain,  officials  Indicated.  One 
is  the  period  of  American  sovereignty  and  the 
time  period  for  phasing  out  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

Another  unresolved  question  Is  the  extent 
of  VS.  defense  rights.  The  senior  official  said 
it  was  possible  that  some  status-of-fcwrces 
agreement  might  be  drawn  up  to  cover  the 
11,000  American  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Any  new  treaty  would  face  opposition  on 
Ci^ltol  Hill,  as  well  as  from  other  groups. 


REINSTATEMENT  OP  EFFECTIVE 
OIL- PRICE  CONTROLS :  REPEAL 
OP  STRIPPER  WELL  EXEMPTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   IIINNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me  in  reintroduc- 
ing HR.  12160,  a  bUl  to  repeal  the  de- 
control of  prices  for  "stripper  well"  oil — 
oU  from  wellfi  pumping  under  10  barrels 
a  day. 

Congress  exempted  stripper  well  oil 
from  price  controls  last  November,  first 
in  the  Alaskan  Pipeline  Act— Public  Law 
93-153 — and  then  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum   Allocation    Act — Public    Law 
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93-159.  The  objective  was  to  increase  do- 
mestic production  by  freeing  from  price 
restraints  small  wells  that  were  only 
marginally  profitable  and  that  might 
otherwise  have  soon  been  shut  down. 

The  price  of  stripper  well  oil  has  more 
than  doubled  since  that  time,  from  $4.25 
to  $10.35  a  barrel.  But  instead  of  encour- 
aging production,  tliere  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stripper  well  exemp- 
tion has  had  the  opposite  effect. 

The  incentives  are  now  on  the  side  of 
keeping  production  down.  Why  should  a 
producer  increase  his  output  to  12  to  15 
barrels  a  day  when  he  can  get  more 
money  for  9  or  10  barrels? 

Although  the  law  sliould  prohibit  mis- 
use of  the  exemption,  in  practice — as  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  statement  quoted 
below  indicates — the  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  controUed  price  and  the  price 
for  stripper-well  production  encourages 
circumvention  of  the  regulations  and 
serves  as  a  disincentive  to  increased 
output. 

There  are  almost  half  a  million  oil 
wells  in  the  United  States,  pumping,  on 
an  average,  18  barrel*  of  crude  oil  a  day. 
Three-fourths  of  these  wells  are  stripper 
wells— wells  that  literally  "strip"  fiom 
the  earth  10  barrels  or  less  a  day. 
Thirteen  percent  of  domestic  supply 
comes  from  these  small  wells,  and  much 
of  this  production  is  under  contract  to 
the  major  oil  companies. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  inordi- 
nately in  the  past  month  while,  at  the 
same  time,  real  income  has  dropped.  A 
large  part  of  this  rise  in  prices  has  been 
due  to  increased  fuel  costs.  In  January 
the  wholesale  price  index  rose  at  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  3.1  percent.  The 
category  with  the  biggest  spurt — the 
energy  index — rose  6.8  percent,  and  the 
single  biggest  factor  in  the  energy  index 
was  a  22-percent  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  With  thousands  of  auto  and 
airline  workers  out  of  jobs  and  real  fam- 
ily income  dropping  drastically  because 
of  increased  fuel  prices,  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  reasonable  to  permit  oil  Industry 
prices  to  soar. 

The  decontrolling  of  prices  for 
stripper  well  oil  has  been  a  costly  mis- 
take. Contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
this  exemption  has  been  a  disincentive  to 
increased  production.  The  windfall 
profits  generated  in  the  past  2  months 
from  this  act  of  misguided  congressional 
generosity  are  staggering  to  contemplate. 
Thirteen  percent  of  domestic  production 
is  a  significant  quantity.  A  reduction  In 
price  from  $10  a  barrel  to  $5.25  a  barrel 
for  this  oil  alone  could  mean  a  reduction 
of  as  much  as  2  cents  a  gallon  for  gaso- 
line at  the  pump. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  has  reinstated 
effective  controls  on  prices  for  domestic 
crude  oil.  Included  in  the  price  roll-back 
provision  in  this  act  Is  repeal  of  the  de- 
control of  prices  for  stripper  well  oil. 

If  the  price  roll-back  provision  of  the 
National  Energy  Emerg'^ncy  Act  is  en- 
acted into  law,  our  bill  w.!l  prove  unnec- 
essary. I  hope  this  win  be  the  case. 

But  If  the  House  does  not  approve  the 
conference  report  on  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  or  if  Congress 
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fails  to  override  the  threatened  Presi- 
dential veto,  I  h(^)e  that  Members  of 
both  Houses  will  join  us  in  supporting 
this  needed  change  in  pricing  policy  for 
domestic  crude  oil. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  testimony  of  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Parsky 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  February  1,  1974 
The  relevant  portions  of  Mr.  Parsky's 
prepared  statement  follow: 

PoBTioNs  OF  Mr.  Parsky's  Statement 

TWO-TIER    SrSTEM 

Under  the  two-tier  pricing  system  for 
domestic  crude  petroleum,  most  of  the  crude 
produced  in  the  U.S.  Is  subject  to  a  celling 
price  which  averages  $5.25  per  barrel.  New 
production — that  is,  production  above  1972 
levels — is  not  subject  to  the  pricing  ceilings 
and  may  be  sold  at  free  market  prices.  Crude 
produced  from  stripper  wells  also  has  been 
exempt  from  pricing  controls  by  Congress. 
Because  of  these  actions,  a  total  of  about 
25%  of  the  crude  produced  In  the  U.S.  is  not 
subject  to  pricing  ceilings.  The  remaining 
75%  is  subject  to  price  ceilings. 

The  two-tier  pricing  system  Ls  designed  to 
stimulate  additional  domestic  crude  produc- 
tion through  qualified  price  incentives,  while 
at  the  same  time  slowing  the  rise  of  domes- 
tic crude  prices  toward  world  price  levels. 
The  prospect  of  a  higher  free  market  price 
for  "new"  oil  has  sharply  Increased  oil  and 
gas   exploration   and   detelopment. 

STRIPPEB    WEIX    IXEMPnON 

Congress  adopted  much  the  same  price  in- 
centive approach  when  it  voted  almost  unan- 
imously in  November,  1973,  to  increase  long- 
term  domestic  crude  supply  by  exempting 
from  pricing  ceilings  crude  produced  by 
stripper  wells.  The  effect  was  to  allow  an  im- 
mediate price  Increase  In  anticipation  of 
increased  supplies  in  years  ahead. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  to  extend  the 
productive  life  of  economically  marginal 
stripper  wells.  As  the  Conference  Committee 
report  stated:  "Tlie  purpose  of  exempting 
small  stripper  wells — wells  whose  average 
production  does  not  exceed  ten  barrels  per 
day — from  price  restraints  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  from  any  system  of 
mandatory  allocation  is  to  insure  that  direct 
or  indirect  price  ceilings  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  resulting  In  any  loss  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production  from  the  premature 
shutting  down  of  stripper  wells  for  economic 
reasons. 

Congress  gave  stripper  well  operators  a 
broad  Incentive  by  exempting  not  Just  those 
wells  In  immediate  economic  Jeopardy,  those 
which  produce  only  3  or  4  barrels  per  day, 
but  by  also  exempting  wells  with  production 
of  up  to  10  barrels  per  d*y.  Possibly  the  ad- 
ditional revenues  will  be  plowed  back  into 
fxorther  exploration  or  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  efforts.  Nevertheless,  stripper  wells 
which  produce  10  barrels  i>er  day  or  less  ac- 
count for  a  minimum  oC  13%  of  domestic 
crude  oU  production  and  in  the  two  months 
since  Congress  acted  to  exempt  stripper  well 
production  in  November  from  price  controls, 
the  price  of  stripper  well  oil  has  risen  by  an 
average  of  $6.25  per  barrel.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  has  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  "old"  oil  to  rise  by  $1.00  per  barrel 
in  the  same  period. 

DOLIAB     INCREASE 

VThen  the  two-tier  system  was  promulgated 
in  August,  1973,  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, the  Council  stated  that  it  would  con- 
tinually monitor  the  celling  prices  of  domes- 
tic crude  petroleum  and  would  periodically 
raise  the  celling  price  toward  achieving  par- 
ity with  world  prices.  Between  August,  1973 
and  December,  1973  world  prices  for  crude 
Increased  sharply,  creating  a  very  wide  spread 
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between  new  and  stripper  crude  prices  and 
"old"  crude  prices  under  the  two-tier  system 
also  widened.  "New"  oil  prices  moved  from 
an  average  of  $1.00  per  barrel  above  posted 
old  oil  prices  to  a  premium  of  $2.00  and  to 
$400  per  barrel  by  early  December. 

Spreads  of  that  magnitude  are  potentially 
de-stabilizing  and  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained. For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  raised  ceiling  prices  for 
domestic  crude  by  $1.00  per  barrel  to  reduce 
the  spread  and  move  domestic  old  crude 
prices  somewhat  closer  to  world  prices. 

The  $1.00  per  barrel  crude  increase  granted 
in  December  does  not  place  an  onerous  bur- 
den on  the  consumer  when  balanced  against 
the  objectives  of  Increased  supply  and  addi- 
tional recovery.  The  potential  increased  and 
sustained  production  achieved  will  represent 
supplies  which  will  not  have  to  be  Imported 
at  higher  prices.  The  dollar  increase  in  the 
price  of  crude  translates  into  a  2.3''  a  gallon 
Increase  for  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products.  The  2.3?  means  a  weekly  increase 
of  23«  to  a  motorist  using  10  galloiis  of  gaso- 
line a  week. 

STRIPPER     DISINCENTIVE 

Another  reason  for  the  Council's  action  is 
the  supply  depressing  potential  of  the  strip- 
per well  exemption.  The  wide  spread  between 
the  price  for  exempt  stripper  well  production 
and  the  controlled  price  of  old  oil  was — and 
continues  to  be — an  inducement  to  non- 
stripper  well  operators  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction of  old  crude  from  wells  that  are  only 
marginally  above  the  stripper  level  of  pro- 
duction. 

For  example,  a  producer  operating  a  well 
producing  12  or  15  barrels  of  crude  per  day 
could  cut  back  production  to  qualify  under 
the  10  barrel  per  day  stripper  well  exemption 
and  receive  a  far  greater  financial  return  for 
the  reduced  production  than  he  would  re- 
ceive under  the  celling  price.  There  is  a  large 
potential  for  this  kind  of  gamesmanship  be- 
cause the  average  well  in  the  U.S.  produces 
only  18  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  Increas- 
ing the  value  of  celling  priced  crude  lessens 
the  temptation  to  circumvent  Congressional 
intent  and  reduce  the  nation's  total  supply 
of  crude  at  a  time  of  greatest  need. 
Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasize  that  we 
cannot  impose  a  price  celling  on  new  oil 
production  without  concurrently  imposing  a 
price  ceiling  on  stripper  well  production  be- 
cause it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  efforts 
to  reduce  production,  to  attempt  gerryman- 
dering of  leases,  or  to  otherwise  circument 
the  regulations  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  strip- 
per exemption.  Further,  if  both  new  oil  and 
old  oU  were  subject  to  celling  prices,  con- 
tinuation of  the  exemption  of  stripper  wells 
woiUd  result  In  the  creation  of  a  three-tier 
pricing  system,  with  two  types  of  crude  pro- 
duction under  price  ceilings  and  the  third 
(stripper  crude)  free  to  sell  without  price 
constraints. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  the  Congress 
provide  the  President  with  the  authority  to 
Impose  price  ceilings  on  production  from 
stripper  weUs.  Once  this  is  done,  we  would 
be  glad  to  work  vrtth  your  Committee  to  es- 
tablish price  levels  which  will  continue  to 
encourage  increased  production  and  at  the 
same  time  not  subject  the  American  con- 
sumer to  the  emotional  price  levels  of  for- 
eign supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
12160  are  listed  below: 

COSPONSORS 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Les  Aspln,  Herman  Ba- 
aaio,  Bob  Bergland,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm,  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  and  Ronald 
V.  Dellums. 

Robert  P.  Drinan,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua 
Eilberg,  Dante  B.  PasceU,  Walter  E.  Paunt- 
roy.  WUllam  D.  Ford,  Donald  M.  Praser,  and 
Gilbert  Gude. 
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Bill  Gunter,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Helstoskl, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Peter  N.  Kyros,  John  Moakley,  and  LucleK 
N.  Nedzi. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Robert 
A.  Roe,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  John  P.  Selberling, 
Portney  H.  Stark,  and  Antonio  Borja  Won 
Pat, 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  economic  indicators  have 
demonstrated  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  a  policy  whose  time  is  past.  I 
have  never  viewed  controls  as  a  viable 
economic  option.  Our  recent  experience 
with  controls  lends  support  to  this  view- 
point. Controls  have  exacerbated  short- 
ages in  many  areas.  Controls  also  have 
negligible  effect  on  the  demand-pull  in- 
flation with  wliich  our  economy  is  cm-- 
rently  confronted. 

It  is  time  to  develop  an  economic  pol- 
icy which  strengtheiis  the  private  com- 
petitive marketplace.  We  must  continue 
to  reform  the  congressional  decision 
making  process  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Finally,  we  must  adapt  our  at- 
titudes and  aspirations  to  the  economic 
realities  of  the  1970's. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribuiie  describes  the 
pitfalls  of  controls  in  a  recent  editorial. 
I  have  included  this  editorial  for  my 
colleagues  benefit: 

An  E.vd  To  Wage  and  Price  Controls? 

The  newest  phase  of  the  Nlxon-admlnls- 
tration  economic  policy  Is  to  be  what  many 
predicted — the  toothless  Jawbone.  Except  in 
health-care  and  petroleum,  wages  and  prices 
still  subject  to  control  will  be  decontrolled 
between  now  and  April  30,  when  present  leg- 
islative authority  expires.  The  policy  planned 
to  be  In  effect  after  that  was  evident  In 
Wednesday's  announcement :  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  will  "monitor,"  "watch  over"  and 
"coordinate,"  rather  than  regulate  as  before. 
In  other  words,  the  "Jawboning"  of  earlier 
years  will  replace  controls,  but  those  bitten 
by  federal  remonstrance  for  their  price  or 
wage  increases  will  probably  be  unscarred. 

The  first  is  simply  that  other  options  have 
been  exhausted.  Phase  I — the  wage-price 
freeze  of  August  1971 — was  effective  in  part 
because  It  was  so  severe  and  so  unexpected 
from  an  administration  that,  until  then,  had 
lectured  the  public  on  the  evils  of  controls. 
The  longer,  carefully  modulated  controls  of 
Phase  II  won  surprising  public  acceptance 
during  1972.  When  Phase  in  was  announced 
in  January  1973,  the  premise  of  its  substan- 
tial relenting  on  price  control  the  threat 
that  controls  would  be  relmpi. .  I  if  prices 
rose  too  sharply.  An  ill-starred  experiment  in 
clamping  a  ceiling  on  meat  prices  did  more 
harm  than  good.  Phase  IV  has  been  a  fur- 
ther move  toward  decontrol. 

Second  is  the  economic  wisdom  of  giving 
market  forces  the  free  play  they  will  have 
after  April  30.  This  is  the  most  debatable 
issue.  An  opposition  view  could  be  put  this 
way:  Inflation  Is  already  the  highest  since 
1947,  and  wage-price  escalation  will  make  it 
worse.  Nearly  everyone  stands  to  lose,  but  es- 
pecially the  least  vocal — people  whose  low 
wages  are  unlikely  to  Increase  proportion- 
ately, and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Supporting  decontrol  are  the  arguments 
that  artificial  distortions  have  appeared  in 
the  economy,  that  profit  restraints  dlscour- 
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age  prcxluction,  that  scarcities  are  better 
met  by  business  competition  than  govern- 
ment allocation,  that  wage  controls  unfairly 
penalize  wage-earners  and  that  inflation  only 
became  worse  under  controls. 

In  the  circumstances  of  1974,  we  think  the 
stronger  argimfients  are  against  controls.  They 
were  needed  in  1971  as  a  counter  to  Inflation 
caused  mainly  by  excessive  wage  settlements. 
That  is  not  the  dominant  factor  today,  and 
the  merits  of  controls  as  a  restraint  against 
inflation  caused  by  a  variety  of  factors,  in- 
cluding commodity  shortages,  is  dubious.  The 
problem  of  equity  for  those  on  low  incomes 
faced  by  price  increases  is  better  met  by 
income  supplements  than  by  direct  controls. 
The  problem  of  scarcities  in  many  areas — 
food,  for  example — is  better  met  by  produc- 
tion incentives  through  price  than  by  price 
ceilings,  which  are  production  disincentives. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  public 
acceptance.  When  the  1971  freeze  was  an- 
nounced, labor  and  business  expressed  relief 
that  something  decisive  had  been  done  after 
President  Nixon's  ineffective  economic  game 
plans.  Public  concerns  now  center  not  only 
on  Inflation,  but  on  the  threat  of  recession, 
rising  unemployment  and  the  fact  that  these 
adverse  trends  are  taking  place  in  spite  of — 
some  would  say  because  of — the  control  ap- 
paratus. Moreover,  the  president,  the  Treas- 
ury secretary  and  the  director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
wish  to  lift  controls. 

Having  pointed  economic  policy  in  that  di- 
rection for  months,  the  administration  did 
not  create  much  sttrprise  by  Its  announce- 
ment. Even  so,  there  will — and  shovUd — be 
debate  in  Congress  over  whether  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  should  expire  or  be 
renewed.  It  would  be  wise  to  defer  that  deci- 
sion until  close  to  the  deadline  of  April  30. 
By  then  the  first-quarter  figures  will  be  well 
enough  In  hand  to  give  a  better  indication  of 
whether  decontrol  Is  still  the  better  choice. 


SUPPORTS  GOALS  OF  PRESIDENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOR.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
interminable  and  acrimonious  debate 
over  the  Watergate  scandal  has  obscured 
the  many  accomplishments  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
constituent,  Mrs.  Donald  Spicer  of  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  a  charming  lady  who  is  also 
the  president  general.  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
took  the  time  to  let  the  President  know 
her  support  of  the  goals  outlined  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Mrs.  Spicer's 
observations  are  verj-  pertinent  to  the 
issues  of  the  day  and  I  commend  her  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  House  col- 
leagues. 

Mrs.  Spicer's  letter  to  the  President 
reads  as  follows : 

National  Society  Daitchters 
or  THE  American  REvoLtmoN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1974. 
The    President    of    the    United    States    of 

America. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  The  Board  of  Man- 
agement of  the  National  Society  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  repre- 
sents every  State  of  our  Nation,  was  in  session 
this  past  week  In  Washington.  "Vour  "State 
of  the  Union"  address,  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  30,  was  a  topic  of  much  fav- 
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OTabl»  comment  by  tliose  asGcmbled  for  ova 
meetings.  W*  are  Indeed  proud  of  tbe  ae- 
oomplisbments  of  your  Admlnlstvmtion  oymr 
these  p»8t  lire  year*,  even  tbougta  tbere  hav« 
been  attempts  te  obscun  ttaem.  Many  ot 
choEe  you  ovUlned  and  aoany  at  your  pzo- 
poeed  programa  bave  long  bad  tbe  offlcliU 
iiupport  o<  OAR,  e«pe«laUy  your  statement, 
"We  must  never  allow  America  to  become  tbo 
second  stzon^st  nation  in  the  vrorld."  Tbl« 
if  tbe  ef  hlimiacl.  tiadltional  stand  of  our 
bcelety — a  strong  nationai  defense. 

We  commend  you  for  your  successes  in 
aontrolllng  crime,  eliminating  rioto  and  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States:  yonr  determioation  to  return, 
tbrougb  revenue  sb*rlcg,  money  and  author- 
ity to  the  States  and  cities  which  know  their 
problems  beat;  your  aid  to  improve  health 
care  while  preserving  the  private  sjatem  of 
Boedlcal  treatznent  and  health  insurance : 
your  propoaal  to  eliminate  wsateful  welfare 
practlcsa  and  tkus  establish  a  beneficial  pro- 
gram far  ail,  including  welfare  recipients; 
au^  yonr  emtmuing  struggle  to  control  in- 
fiation  whUe  aefaleving  a  stable  and  growixig 
free  eeofK>Bty. 

Be  aaaured  that  the  Eteughtera  of  the 
American  Bevolutiou  euthu£ias«ieally  sup- 
port your  cjipressed  hope  for  this  Nation's 
"Projact  Ixdependenee",  a  Bicentennial  goal 
IndMd  worthy  oi  the  coBaideraUon  of  every 
oUiaen  of  tbe  United  States  of  America.  A 
people  as  determined  for  independence  as  our 
patrtota  lit  1776  were  can  acsbieve  a  new  and 
more  secura  Indepeadenee,  relying  on  our 
own  NGMuces,  talents  and  knowledge. 

For  these  remaining  Uiree  years  of  your 
Adjaalnlstratiao,  a&  you  lead  us — free  people 
la  a  freA  system,  noay  you  be  successful  in 
your  cootiruung  eflorts  for  "historic  progress" 
at  heme  and  for  peace  throughout  Uae  world. 
SlBcerely. 

Mrs.  Donald  SFici», 

President  General. 

From:  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.C., 
(Miss  Jean  Jacobs). 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  today  praised  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  the  accomplishments  of  his 
Administration  "despite  attempts  to  obscure 
them." 

In  a  letter  to  tbe  President  signed  by  Urs. 
Donald  apicer.  President  r;ci»^rai  of  the 
197,000  member  organization,  the  DAR  com- 
pUtBcntatl  him  eapaclaDy  Ux  his  strong  aup- 
pcrt  <a  natloDal  *f«ase,  and  oa  yaogrwna 
proyoaatf  la  bis  State  e£  the  Unlea  adiUaas. 

"Many  of  thx>6e  (atrftmpHRhm«»ntj»)  you. 
outlined  and  many  of  your  proposed  pro- 
grams have  long  had  the  ofDctal  sttpport'  of 
the  DAH,  especlaHy  ywur  statement.  "We  mTiat 
never  aU«w  Anerlea  te  keeeme  tlte  seoMMl 
natloa  In  Xbe,  warld',"  Mr*.  Spleer 
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gram  for  all,  inaludJng  welfare  reclplentc; 
and,  your  continuing  struggle  to  control  Jn- 
Satlon  while  achieving  a  stable  and  growing 
free  economy  .  .  ." 

"Project  Independence"  to  end  reliance  on 
foreign  products  aiBo  was  praised  by  the 
DAH  as  a  Bicentennial  gorU  worthy  of  every 
citizen. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  DEPENDS 
THE  RIGHT  OP  PERSONS  AGED 
62  TO  72  TO  WORK  WITHOUT 
BEING  DEPRI\'BD  OP  THEIR  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  BENEFITS 


She  said,  the  Board  of  Maaa«enient  of  th» 
DAS.  whlcb  eepreeants  every  stata  In  tlM 
union,  was  in  scsslan  In.  Wa&hlngtan  during 
the  week  of  the  State  of  the  Union  address, 
which  was  a  "tuple  of  much  favorable  com- 
ment" among  the  board. 

"»«>r  tHeea  remaining  tbree  years  of  your 
Administration,  as  you  lead  us — free  people 
in  a  free  system,  may  yon  ke  sucoessfnl  in 
your  continuing  efforts  for  'historic  progreaa' 
at  home  and  for  peace  throughout  the  world," 
the  letter  said. 

Mrs.  Splcer  said  the  DAK  members  com- 
mend tha  Presldant  "for  your  successes  In 
controlling  crime,  eliminating  riota  and  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  drug  abuse  In  the  United 
States;  your  determination  to  return, 
through  revenue  sharing,  money  and  author- 
ity to  the  states  and  cities  which  know  their 
problems  best;  your  aim  to  Unpxove  health 
car»  while  preserving  the  private  system  of 
"i^rttol  treatment  and  health  Insurance; 
your  propoeal  to  aliminate  waateful  weUara 
practices  and  thus  estabUsb  a  beneficial  pro- 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAssACHtTsi:T-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  burden 
of  continued  inflation  falls  most  heavily 
upon  those  individuals  who  are  retired 
and  living  on  a  fixed  income.  This  im- 
fortnnate  situation  is  magnified  by  the 
restriction  imposed  on  earnings  by  the 
Social  Secm-ity  Act.  The  earnings  limita- 
tion which  discourages  and  moreover 
penalizes  individuals  between  62  and  72 
who  would  otherwise  remain  in  the  work 
force,  is  unfair  and  di.scriminatory  as  it 
particularly  afifects  the  blue-collar  work- 
er while  other  retirees  of  professional  oc- 
cupations are  in  many  instances  able  to 
live  on  income  from  investments  or  a 
full  p€iii,ion  without  penalty.  The  indi- 
vidual deprived  of  benefits  is  the  individ- 
ual who  most  needs  employment  to  main- 
tain a  decent  stnndard  of  living.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  a  spokesman  of  the  Sen- 
iors for  Adequate  Social  Security  summed 
up  the  present  situation  of  those  living 
on  fixed  Incomes  by  commenttng  that  it 
reflects  "a  creeping  increase  trying  to 
csAch.  up  witii  gallODiug  inflation." 

No  logical  argument  has  ever  been 
advanced  to  dissipate  the  fact  that  the 
earnings  limitation  violates  tlie  work 
ethic,  on  which  this  Nation  has  long 
stood,  in  favoring  idleness  by  discour- 
aging productive  work.  One  of  the  main 
defenses  for  inaction  in  challenging  the 
restriction  ha*  been  tbe  small  number  of 
people  who  are  affected.  The  fact  is  that 
this  minority  consists  of  1.5  miSton  peo- 
ple. Proponents  of  retaining  the  earnings 
Itmitatlon  also  argue  that  a  change  Is  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  social  se- 
curity program.  Yet  in  1935  when  the 
sacial  security  pregram  was  first  r^jorted 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
there  was  no  earnings  limitation  Included 
and  moreover  it  was  clearly  established 
that  benefits  were  a  matter  of  rlgtit  re- 
gardless of  earned  income. 

I  have  sponsored  lagislation  to  ^>olifih. 
the  income  limitaticm  in  both  the  9ad 
and  93d  Congress.  This  Issue  has  been 
one  of  my  main  concerns  since  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Hotise  in  1970.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  some  20  measures  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
would  accomplish  a  vemoval  orf  this  re- 
striction. I  remain  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  respond  and  give  its  atten- 
tion to  these  proposals.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coHeagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial   by  Senator  Bahry  Golb- 
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WATER  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the  income 
limitation. 

Repeal  tite  E.^kjjincs  LiMrrA-riON 
(By  Senator  Barry  M.   Goldwateh) 
The  earnings  limitation  of  Social  Seouxilv 
benefits    should    be    repealed.   By    "earnings 
ceilmg,"  I  mean  the  outrageous  penalty  whicli 
the    law    imposes   on    the    person    otherwise 
eligible  for  Social  Security  who  earns  more 
than  $2,400  per  year.  As  the  law  now  stands 
an    individual    receiving   Social    Security   u 
denied  one  dollar  for  &very  two  doUars  lie 
e.-u-ns  over  tlila  $2,400  exempt  amount,  uiitu 
hi-  benefits  are  cut  oh  completely.  The  only 
exclusion  is  for  persons  72  and  older. 

This  restriction  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  log. 
Ically,  and  it  is  wrong  morally.  It  is  an  out- 
rage against  milllous  of  citizens  who  have 
made  years  of  contribution  out  of  their 
hard-earned  salaries.  It  i£  an  affront  to  the 
working  man  who  has  lived  faithfully  by 
th?  best  rules  of  the  American  system.  Let 
vLs  remember  that  these  citizens  have  not 
been  a  burden  on  the  welfare  rolls.  They  have 
not  been  out  tearing  up  the  flag,  blocking 
traffic,  or  shoxiting  obscenities  in  the  streets. 
If  there  are  any  Indivldtials  in  society  who 
should  deserve  the  top  priority  attention  of 
their  government,  it  Is  these  law-abiding, 
vrorklng  persons. 

I  have  charged  that  the  earnings  limita- 
tion Is  wrong  morally.  This  is  because  So- 
cial Security  should  not  be  a  contract  to 
quit  work.  It  is  also  wrong  morally  because 
each  citizen  should  be  able  to  earn  an  in- 
come, without  unfair  restrictions,  to  the  full 
limit  of  his  abUlty  and  tajtlative. 

I  further  condemn  the  earnings  celling  ag 
being  wrong  logically.  This  is  because  a  per- 
son who  is  penalized  is  usually  the  one  with 
the  greatest  need  for  more  income  than  his 
social  Security  benefits  could  provide.  Did 
you  know  that  Income  from  investments — 
stocks,  bonds,  rentals,  and  so  forth — is  not 
counted  in  determining  whose  benefits  shall 
be  reduced?  No,  it  Is  only  the  individual  who 
continues  to  work  who  is  penalized. 

Here  we  have  the  utterly  Illogical  situation 
where  a  really  wealthy  person  might  draw 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  from  his 
inveaUncnts  and  still,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive his  full  Social  Secority  check.  Yet  tbe 
man  who  has  worked  for  a  salary  all  of  his 
life  and  who  might  need  to  ccntlnue  work- 
ing as  a  matter  of  his  economic  survival  can 
not  do  so  under  the  law  without  being  pen- 
aitiBd.  To  this,  I  should  add  that  a  person 
vrho  does  lose  his  Social  Security  benefits  on 
account  of  working  sufifleiB  a  reduction  In 
his  disposable  income  larger  than  tbe  amount 
o  the  benefits  he  is  losing.  This  occurs  be- 
cause for  each  dollar  in  tax-free  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  which  the  person  loses,  he  ex- 
changes for  it  a  shrunken  dollar  earned  which 
is  reduced  by  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
and  by  all  the  expenses  Incidental  to  bis 
work.  Including  IronlcaUy  continued  payroll 
coHtnbuttons  for  the  Social  Security  which 
ho  is  not  receiving. 

According  to  tbe  best  estimates  I  can  get 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
there  are  at  least  2.5  mUllon  AmMlcans  aged 
65  to  72  or  their  dependents  who  are  dlrecUy 
affected  by  the  earnings  ceiling.  About  half 
of  these  individuals  earn  enough  so  that  they 
receive  no  benefits  at  all,  and  most  of  the 
rest  earn  enough  so  that  their  benefits  are 
reduced.  Another  category  of  about  500,000 
persons  may  be  receiving  their  full  benefits, 
but  are  IntentionaUy  holfling  their  earnings 
down  because  of  the  limitation. 

It  la  time  this  statutory  shackle  was  re- 
moved— completely.  It  Is  true  tbat  some 
progreas  has  been  made  in.  liberalizing  the  re- 
striction. In  1972,  for  emmple,  an  amend- 
ment pasfied  which  lifted  the  ceUing  from 
$1,680  to  $2,100.  This  followed  a  motion  by 
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nie  to  abolish  the  ceUIng  entirely,  which  was 
defeated  on  a  voice  vote.  Then  in  June  of 
1973,  Congress  raised  the  ceUing  higher  to 
S2.40O.  I  am  disappointed  to  repyort  that  an 
aniendment  boosting  the  ceiling  of  $3,000  and 
lowering  the  exempt  age  to  70  was  dropped 
in  conference  in  late  1973,  after  originally 
having  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  83  to  1. 

But,  even  if  the  amendment  had  prevailed, 
it  would  not  be  enough.  In  my  opinion, 
workers  who  have  contributed  from  their 
earnings  over  a  lifetlnie  of  work  are  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  receive  benefits  when 
they  reach  the  annuity  age.  I  repeat.  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  are  not  wards  of  the 
government.  They  are  not  on  relief.  They 
are  not  objects  of  charity.  They  are  self- 
respecting  Americans  who  have  paid  for  the 
benefits  which  they  wlU  receive  in  old  age. 

Social  Security  payments  are  not  gratui- 
ties from  a  benevolent  government.  They 
are  a  repayment  of  our  own  earnings,  which 
we  have  deposited  In  trust  as  a  regular  con- 
tribution deducted  from  our  salaries  and 
from  our  employers  on  our  behalf.  This 
method  was  designed  from  the  start  as  a 
guarantee  that  benefits  would  be  paid  as  a 
matter  of  right,  not  of  charity. 

In  fact,  not  too  many  people  know  this, 
but  as  the  program  was  first  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1935,  there 
was  no  earnings  test  at  all.  Thus,  a  total 
repeal  of  the  test  today  would  restore  the 
program  to  Its  original  form.. 

The  first  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity in  1938  also  described  the  contribu- 
tory program  as  one  In  which  payments 
would  be  "afforded  as  a  matter  of  right." 
When  Congress  acted  on  the  council's  report 
by  passing  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1939,  both  the  Ways  tuid  Means  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  reaffirmed  this  concept  by 
declaring  that  "by  granting  benefits  as  a 
matter  of  right  it  preserved  individual 
dignity." 

The  concept  of  an  individual  earning  a 
right  to  his  benefit  was  restated  approvingly 
by  the  Advisory  Councils  of  1948,  1968,  and 
1965.  Finally,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Dean 
J.  Douglas  Brown,  who  has  worked  with  the 
development  of  the  Social  Security  program 
since  Its  beginning,  that  from  the  start  it 
was  meant  that  the  plan  should  "provide 
benefits  as  a  matter  of  right." 

I  propose  that  we  make  these  promisee  a 
troth  by  repealing  the  earnings  test  entirely 
for  all  of  our  older  citizens. 


THE     56TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  197 i 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  Is  very  fitting  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  have  taken 
the  time  to  commemorate  this  day.  It  is 
a  day  when  we  should  take  time  to  com- 
mend the  Lithuanian  people,  and  to  re- 
mind the  world  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Justice  continues  In  this  be- 
leaguered nation,  as  it  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish independence  and  self-government. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  its  Independence.  This 
IS  the  goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  been  striving  throughout  a 
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long  period  of  Russian  domination.  Yet 
after  only  two  short  decades  of  inde- 
pendence, Lithuania  again  fell  under 
Russian  domination  when  It  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
August  3,  1940.  Then  following  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  10 
months  later,  Lithuania  v%as  in  Nazi 
hands  imtil  reoccupied  by  the  Soviet 
Army  in  1944.  Since  that  time.  Lithu- 
ania has  been  considered  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  component  republic. 

Propaganda  from  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
try  to  assure  the  West  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  are  delighted  with  their 
satellite  statas  and  the  Soviet  methods  of 
farming  and  industrial  techniques  have 
brought  about  economic  gi-owth  never 
dreamed  of  in  Lithuanian  history.  The 
citizens  of  the  free  world  know  that  this 
is  but  a  sham.  We  know  the  Lithuanians 
like  so  many  Russian  satellite  nations 
consist  of  people  yearning  to  be  free  of 
tills  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Russians. 

The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  independence 
is  not  dead,  and  with  the  emergence  of 
a  new  era  of  peace  and  cooperation  in 
the  world,  the  Russian  nation  may  yet 
begin  to  yield  their  grip  on  the  Lithu- 
anians. We  honor  and  salute  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  assure  them 
that  we  in  the  United  States  share  and 
support  them  in  their  efforts  to  taste 
freedom. 


ADDRESS  AND  POEMS  BY  HON. 
WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  Join  my 
colleagues  at  the  Congressional  Prayer 
Breakfast  and  to  benefit  from  their  many 
insightful  experiences  and  thoughts.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  body  a  parti- 
cularly inspiring  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  at  the  Congressional  Prayer 
Breakfast  on  December  6,  1973. 

I  especially  want  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  are  a  number  of  r>oems  authored 
by  Mr.  Cohen.  I  believe  that  these  poems' 
expressions  and  creative  use  of  words 
tend  to  add  new  depth  and  meaning  to 
our  senses  emd  perceptions.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  treasure  the  beau- 
ty of  these  poems  as  much  as  I. 

The  material  follows: 
Address  bt  Congbxssman  Wiixiaic  S.  Cohxn 
Before  the  Congbessionax,  Peateb  Break- 
fast, Mkmbers  Dinxno  Boom,  Decxkbkr  6, 
1973 

Last  week,  a  young  political  science  student 
called  and  asked  me  a  series  of  questions  as  a 
part  of  a  survey  he  was  doing.  He  asked  me  if 
I  considered  myself  to  be  a  religious  person. 
My  answer  was  yes.  He  then  asked,  "Do  you  go 
to  church  every  week?"  I  answered  no.  He 
then  finally  asked,  "Does  your  political  career 
take  precedent  over  your  rellgioiu  beliefs  or 
practices?"  My  respoiose  was  and  is:  No,  be- 
cause they  are  often  one  and  the  same. 
I  remember  what  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
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"I  never  did,  or  countenanced  in  public 
life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
est good  faith;  having  never  believed  that 
there  was  one  code  for  a  public  and  another 
for  a  private  man." 

The  same  principles  that  we  believe  in  as 
private  men  serve  us  no  end  if  we  do  not 
practice  them  as  public  officials  and  it  is 
within  this  context  that  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  this  morninc. 

On  the  way  into  Washington  this  morning 
I  thought  of  a  need  to  try  to  gain  some  per- 
spective en  the  seemingly  insoluble  prob- 
lems, governmental,  social  as  well  as  theo- 
logical, that  confront  us. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  legend  about  Rabbi 
Schneur  Zalman.  a  great  Hassidic  rabbi  of 
the  lato  18th  century  who  was  imprisoned  on 
false  charges.  While  awaiting  trial,  he  was 
visited  by  the  local  chief  of  police.  Impressed 
with  the  rabbi's  calm  confidence  and  de- 
meanor, the  police  chief  frequently  engaged 
him  in  conversation  and  asked  a  number  of 
questions  that  had  puzzled  him  In  reading 
the  Scriptures.  Why  was  it,  he  asked,  that  a 
God  who  was  so  omniscient,  so  omnipotent, 
had  to  call  out  when  Adam  was  hiding  and 
ask  him.  "Where  art  thou?" 

"You  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  question,"  Rabbi  Zalman  answered. 
"Tills  is  a  question  God  asks  of  every  man 
in  every  generation.  After  all  of  your  wan- 
derings, after  aU  of  your  efforts,  after  all 
your  years,  O  man,  where  art  thou?" 

Indeed,  it  is  most  appropriate,  as  people 
in  Wasliington  like  to  say  at  this  point  m 
time,  to  ask  the  question  as  to  where  we 
are — where  we  are  going — as  a  nation,  as 
individuals. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  doubt  and  dislUusion- 
ment,  one  In  which  we  engage  in  self-criti- 
cism almost  daUy,  magnifying  our  errors 
while  muting  our  accomplishments.  There  is 
a  growing  despair  and  distrust  enveloping 
our  Government  and  the  men  who  serve  in  it. 
I  recall  that  Warren  G.  Harding  (I  hesitate 
to  pluck  his  name  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory) once  said  that  government  is  after  all 
a  very  simple  thing.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Felix  Frankfui-ter  later  noted  that  "there 
never  was  a  more  pathetic  misapprehension 
of  responsibility"  than  in  Harding's  superfi- 
cial conclusion.  We  Indeed  know  that  gov- 
ernment Is  not  a  simple  thing,  it's  a  very 
complex  thing  and  it  is  one  which  requires 
the  dedication  of  our  most  gifted,  idealistic 
and  capable  men  and  women.  Indeed  if  any 
defijiltlon  of  government  Is  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Governor  Reagan  vras  far 
more  accurate  when  he  suggested  that  gov- 
ernment is  like  a  baby's  alimentary  canal. 
It  has  a  healthy  appetite  at  one  end  and 
little  sense  of  responsibility  at  the  other. 
I  speak  in  earnest  and  not  in  Jest  for  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  have  our  peo- 
ple been  more  concerned  about,  more  crit- 
ical of,  more  disenchanted  with,  or  more 
alienated  from  the  very  institutions  which 
exist  to  bring  order,  efficiency  and  service  to 
those  whose  dollars  support  them  than  they 
are  right  now. 

Prior  to  Watergate,  if  there  ever  was  such 
a  time,  national  polls  showed  that  on  a  scale 
of  20,  the  public  ranked  politicians  19th  in 
terms  of  trustworthiness  and  honesty.  Just 
one  cut  above  a  xised  car  salesman.  This  year 
we  have  the  distinction  of  being  ranked  2bth. 
We  ars  living  in  difficult  times  .  .  .  the 
bright  light  cast  by  the  promise  and  the 
principles  of  America  in  a  world  so  often 
filled  with  darkness  and  oppression  suddenly 
has  been  dimmed  in  the  eyes  of  mUllons  of 
Americans  and  of  those  abroad.  As  noted  by 
one  political  obser^'er,  there  seems  to  be  a 
"spiritual  plague"  spreading  across  our  coun- 
try. A  recent  survey  disclosed  that  a  major- 
ity of  people  believe  that  America  Is  in  seri- 
ous trouble. 

Thirty  percent  of  those  college  students 
interviewed  said  that  things  have  gotten  so 
bad  that  they  would  prefer  to  live  elsewhere. 
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S«Tenty-&Te  percent  o{  tb*  p*rento  today 
prefer  tbat  Uielr  clilldren  not  enter  public 
service.  Owdan  StraclULn,  in.  perhapa  Ibe 
most  moving  tesUmoixy  before  tbe  Senate 
Investigating  committee,  said  th*t  his  advlc* 
to  the  yoang  pec^ite  of  tbls  country  would  be 
to  "stay  away"  frwn  politics. 

The  dally  lieMlItnefl  are  almost  beyond  our 
comprebensloa — I  wont  go  into  tbe  sorry 
litany  other  than  to  say  It  Is.  indeed,  easy 
to  slip  Into  a  state  of  negativism,  a  morti- 
fication of  tbe  soul.  There  Is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  the  cynicism  may  harden 
and  calcify  into  a  deposit  that  will  afflict  us 
for  generations  to  come. 

This  malaise  and  sense  of  despair  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  politics,  to  this  admin- 
istration, to  this  generation,  or  even  to  this 
country.  It  is  a  spiritual  cancer  that  has  been 
spreading  slowly  but  perceptibly  for  soms 
ttme.  Consider,  for  e:Kample,  T.  S.  Eliot's  an- 
guished observation  of  his  spiritual  wasteland 
fouiid  in  "the  rocJt." 


The  "BLOCK. 
The  Eagle  soars  in  the  summit  of  Heaven, 
The  Hunter  with  his  dogs  pursues  his  circtiit. 
O  perpetual  revolution  of  configured  stars, 
O  perpetual  recurrence  of  determined 

seaaocK, 
O  world  of  spring  and  autumn,  bij-th  and 

dying! 
The  endless  cycle  of  idea  and  action. 
Endless  Lnventlon,  endless  experiment. 
Brings  knowledge  of  motion,  but  not  of 

■tUlnesa; 
Knowledge  of  speech,  bnt  not  of  silence; 
Hnowle<fg«  of  words,  and  ignorance  of  the 

Word. 
All  our  knowledge  brings  us  nearer  to  onr 

ignorance. 
/S\  our  Ignorance  brings  us  nearer  to  death. 
But  nearness  to  desttt  no  nearer  to  God. 
Where  is  the  Llfte  we  have  lost  la  living? 
Where  Is  the  wisdom  we  hare  lost  in 

knowledge? 
Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost  in 

inforniatlon? 
The  eyclee  of  Heawn  in  twenty  centuries 
Bring  us  farther  from  God  and  nearer  to  the 

Dust. 

This  spiritual  decay  has  continued  over 
tbe  yeara  withoiU  abataaaeat  and  la  reacted 
la  our  daUy  oontact  witb  each,  atbar.  I  per- 
c«l*e  among  tli«  va^t  ma^Uy  of  our  citl- 
ama — of  aU  ocoiMiBlc  dasaes,  even  the  me&t 
afluent— »  aaua*  of  ""'"'T'"i>sff  A  feeUng  of 
h«i>pW—neas.  a  lB«k  of  fuULUment.  And  Uila 
feeling  is  eiacarbatod.  by  th«  fact  that  11  ia 
not  easy  to  define.  It  la  like  what  Robert 
Proat  said  about  lo«e:  It  is  "indefinable  but 
uiunlstakabls."  I  knov  it  whan  I  see  it  even 
if  I  can't  teU  you  «by. 

W«  have  aiBciMiwriateA  preat  w«alth.  and 
made  gnat  lOMiWfte  aiKl  technologicai, 
strides,  but  cw  progreaa  haa  not  measurably 
iatsnaaeA  tiM  tfmMtj  of  anr  exiatence.  We 
Taasnu  beoom*  »  MrtinB  ef  atntngess.  w&nder- 
iBK  ttmnighr  •>  Maae  of  mlrioa.  often  wRlMiut 
mission,  without  moral  consclousBeas  or  even 
caxe  erf  eoBoe^MSBoe.  WbaA  we  base  sacri- 
ficod  at  tfaa.  altar  of  aooelaratatt  prosperity 
la  an  Inner  pcjKe  and  a  peaeaptton  of  tbe 
Ulster  wtttiaB. 

Maa'k  Bool  la  Iwcoaalnc  spyad  by  Um 
BfBadtBc  stein  of.  not  only  d«iib4  s  disbe- 
UaC,  but  tto«  lack  of  dlreetloii.  The  itkci«<tt- 
tala  natwDik  al  aoada  anA  alrtlae  roiitea  baa 
aHatiled  na  ta  ^>«ad.  laatar  rod  ftatas  aei«M 
ttM  wmiaa.  add:  aaoand  tha  addil.  and  we  do 
so  alltaaut  raaUafet^,.  a«  daea  JMafcafd  Bmh't 
BCystlad  Saagidl.  that  paKteat  %Mad  la  aot  » 
maUev  of  ataplr  VBlnv  laatar  aad  fastan 
"povfact  spaad  labain^  ttwae." 

datHiiaaahip  iMd' auacvditaed  to  tba  tr^- 
hammwr  hxidx  oC  taajm  prodnctlan.  PrMe  In  a 
product  has  been  subordinated  to  pcoAt 
*w"t  ^aristlew.  Tba  oaasamer  la  angnifed  in 
a  bnlaailliig  aixar  at  Ikliiy  biA  ahoddir  gooda. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Customer  complaints  are  answered  on  an 
InaiM  form  letter  spewed  out  by  an  auto- 
matic typewriter.  Credit  reputations  are 
rumpled  and  ruined  in  whirring  and  erring 
computers.  Inadequately  tested  drugs  cause 
the  malformation  of  babies  Antl-biotic  oint- 
ments are  found  to  praduce  deafness  while 
curing  diaper  raehes  The  list  goes  on  and 
on  .  .   . 

What  we  have  lost  ia  this  cotmUy  Is  the 
human  dimension.  The  voice  of  the  individ- 
ual is  being  drowned  In  the  vortex  of  mate- 
rial progress. 

The  burden  which  we  all  carry,  that  un- 
relenting pressure  whioli  we  all  feel,  is  the 
product  of  one  attitiwle — Indifference.  As 
George  Bernard  3haw  oace  wrote,  "the  worst 
sin  toward  our  fellow  creatures  Is  not  to  hate 
them,  but  to  be  iudiCerent  to  them:  That  is 
the  essence  of  inhumanity." 

Only  when  we  are  prepared  to  restore  our 
respect  for  each  Individual,  with  whom  we 
share  a  commonality  of  Interests,  aspirations 
and  frailties,  only  when  we  recognize  that 
the  multiplication  and  perpetuation  of  life 
and  the  accumulation  at  possei^ions  are  not 
ends  in  themselvee — only  then  can  we  begin 
to  urrigate  and  cultivate  the  soil  which  has 
grown  dry  ard  barren  with  neglect. 

All  of  this  dees  not  tell  yoti  mnch  about 
Bill  Cohen.  He  Is  no^  an  easy  subject  for  me 
t^»  talk  about  ...  as  an  indirect  result  of 
my  early  religious  training,  I  developed  a  love 
fear  languages.  In  college  I  txiaiored  in  latin 
vwith  a  ^)eclal  interest  in  latin  poetry.  This 
experience  gave  me  a  sense  of  history,  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  beauty  In  the  world,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  Joy  and  satjness  In  the  smallest 
of  things,  but  above  all  a  sense  of  the  divine 
order  of  things. 

I  thought  I  might  share  with  you  some  of 
the  observationa  that  I  have  committed  to 
verse  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  They  are 
simply  impressions,  fleeting  emotions' and 
not  at  ail  good  poeuy.  The  meter  has  been 
marred  by  the  clip  clop  <t  my  wooden  tongue. 
I  hope  you  will  overlook,  this  deformity.  They 
are  about  my  wife,  my  sons,  the  song  of 
seasons,  the  order  of  things. 

C^if  Seasos  Be  the  Heascn? 
Winter  freeaee  summer  blood  to  ice, 
And    chins    the   passicns   that   await    the 
spring; 
The  lover  suffers  aetusonad  sacrifice. 
At  Altars  bleak  with  crystal  covering. 

What  heart  can  hold  a  love  in  winter's  time. 
When   even   Nature   alacks   her   passioned. 

pace, 
When  minor  creatures  Hee  the  upper  clime. 
For  warmer  realms  of  borrowed,  btnrowed 
space? 

But  s^lng  tiaa  oouragai  to  oppoaa  the  cold, 

And  passes  on  to  thoee  in  love  the  same; 

The  sounds   of   life   and  future   Wrtli   take 

hold. 

Of    human    ears    that    closed    at   winter's 

name. 

Yet  is  It  fair  to  un -impassioned  reason 
To  say  that  love  depends  upon  a  season? 

Ths  Oiova 

Cora^  and  touch  me  now\  Diana 

And  letr  your  boughs 
Bmsft  sgalrwt  my  face. 

Entwine 

Your  shadow  Into  mine  * 

While  jour  limbs  are  still  green 

And  the  white  of  winter 

IJB  a  season  or  two  away; 

Ibsaan  la  high. 

Onrrootadlg  deep 

fmaA  aanga  sbUl  leap  amang  our  l>ia-p«ia: 

Bat  today  tba  foneat's  ^prinss  aacm  quletei 

And  yesterday  the  aquliveia  wei«  Kidt>»g 

Cbeetnuta  in  some  boUoved  traas. 
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OCTOBEa    SUNDAT 

Autumn  Just  touches  you 

one  day. 

In  a  way  that 

no  other  moment 

does. 

Trees  surrender  their  greeu 

for  gold 

at  the  fiist  touch  of  cold 

and  cry  quietly 

in  color 

at  the  betrayal  of  the 

sun. 

The  v.ind  paints  flesh 

the  hue  of  apple  skins 

Spirits  soar  in  concrete  stadUims, 

while  winter's  scotit 

cuts  the  throats  of  perennials 

and  muffles  the  pain  in 

ice. 

Strange,  how  we  rejoice 

at  the  brilliance  of 

the  red, 

knowing  their  lives 

are  neaily  dead, 

and  our  children  play 

1  n  paper  graves 

dug  by  fallen 

leaves. 

Stranger  still,  the  custom 

cf  mourning  the  death 

of  summer 

with  a  family  ride 

T  hrough  the  countrysrtde 

pointing  at  the  splendor  of  It 

all. 


Maine  Spbuig 
Spring  came  late 
this  year. 

Or,  perhaps,  it's  Just 
that  Winter  refused 
to  leave. 

The  sky  was  gray 
and  cold  so  long 
that  April  came 
with  snow  instead 
of  rain. 

Pine  trees  smd  evergreens 

were  blown  brown, 

btreh  trees  lay 

bowed  to  the  ground 

in  unwilling  homage 

to  the  crown 

of  white  weight 

that  makes  its  kingdom 

whei*  ice  consents  to  server 

as  mate. 

But  Just  the  other  day 
about  the  first  of  May 
there  appeared  tba  sun. 
like  some  burning  salmon 
on  a  run. 

Suddenly  brilliant  fiowas  lieadA 
emerged  In  painless  birth, 
rcnvs  of  rainbows  sporaad, 
petals  knit  in  sUken  tluead. 

Trees  began  to  shout  tn  green 
whHe  the  season's 
feathered  supplicants 
lept  among  their  leaves, 
and  children  conid  ba-seaik 
skipping  rope,  in. 
new  and  tattered  Jesna. 

Motion  was  everywhere.  In  everything, 

even  the  night  begair  to  slag 

wfth  crtcketB"  busy  legs; 

Prmid  rabtos  aad  Jaysaant^tsrllla 

tBioagft  valved  brtaa  and  idccobM 

bidden  safely  in  thalr 

happy  UuoatB. 
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Swollen  ridges  and  ruts 

sagged  as  tbe  liquid  beneatb 

rose  and  ran  rippling 

into  the  streets; 

Dogs  bounced  and  barked 

aad  galloped  through 

the  city  parks  .... 

Sunshine,  shadows 

sound  and  echo  were  abotmd, 

song  was  in  the  air 

color  In  riot  everywhere  .... 

One  transparent  moment  in  May 
I  saw  the  promise  of  rebirth, 
heard  the  whisper  of  repair. 

Memorial  day  is  a  moment 

when  celebration  and  sadness 

are  joined  hand  In  hand 

In  a  strident  brass  band  march 

on  everv  Main  street 

at  10  a'.M. 

It  Is  a  holiday  weekend 

fiUed  with  pain 

and  potted  flowers 

for  some, 

you  know  the  ones 

who  circle  through  manicured  lawus 

In  a  quiet  drone, 

searching  for  those  now  gone 

sunk  In  brevity 

carved  in  stone. 

A  time  for  families 

to  gather  from  distant  coasts 

and  drop  te.irs  over  the  memory 

of  tall  ghosts, 

sons  or  brothers 

who  gave  their  green  for  all 

and  forever. 

Then  there  Is  the  parade 

where  balloons  and  miniature  flags 

are  held  by  babies 

resting  on  their  fathers'  height 

and  the  shirt-sleeved  crowd 

rejoices  at  the  sight 

of  some  friend  who  steps  left 

when  the  sergeant  barks  right. 

A  veteran  from  some  ancient  war 

steps  proudly  to  a  patriotic  beat  aud  blare, 

his  frozen  face,  the  subject  once 

of  an  artist's  special  grace, 

Is  strapped  In  a  metal  disc 

that  gave  thin  shelter 

against  the  risk 

of  destruction. 

By  the  reviewing  stand 

pass  ROTC  units,  then 

a  local  high  school  band, 

And  there.  In  the  very  rear, 

dressed  In  blue  shirts  and  bright  scarves 

come  the  smallest  group, 

the  youngest  troup. 

Cub  scouts,  with 

blushing  flower  faces 

and  embarrassed  grins, 

unsure  of  their  presenco, 

of  their  particular 

significance. 

Is  It  simply  the  promise 

of  a  continuing  nation 

or  Is  It  instead 

a  subtler  solace  to  thoaa 

who  mourn  their  dead, 

that  these  sons  of  others 

will  one  day  answer 

a  written  call 

and  stand  ready  to  fall 

in  some  foreign  land 

In  the  name  of  freedom. 

I  reaUy  don't  know. 

I  only  ask  because  today 

my  son  was  somewhera 

ia  that  parade 

fthd  I  oouidnt  bear  to 
go. 
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A  Lrm-K  Grfenzk  Now 
I  feel  a  little  greener, 
cleaner  somehow  for 
having  walked  through 
the  woods  today. 

The  wind  whispered  to  tbe 
trees  in  hushed  tones, 
though  not  fully  heard, 
could  still  be  understood. 

Pines  pierced  the  sky 

and  held  ba'-k  the  light 

from  the  night  beneath, 

where  minor  creaturt.s  went  at  ease, 

and  rocks  wore  :noss 

In  cool  shades  of  suede  .  .  . 

Silence  there  was  shattered 
only  by  a  caw  or  winged  cry, 
.some  sudden  dark  flutter 
that  warned  all  others  of 
the  strange  passerby. 

I  paused  Ju?t  lonjj  enough 
under  those  needled  boughs 
to  hear  a  harmony  loo  perfect 
to  be  reproduced  by  man. 

A  LrnLE  Greentr  Now 
I  hugged  the  shadows,  kissed  the  leaves, 
was  loved  In  return,  it  seemed, 
by  the  breeze, 
and  felt  the  green  fill  of  life 
flow  from  the  trees 
gently  into  me. 

Then  I  turned  and  left 
that  dark  unmapped  retreat 
Rnd  dissolved  into  the 
roar  and  ruin  of  the  street. 


VIETNAMESE  ORPHANS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    KAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  present  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  Vietnamese- 
American  orphans  I  believe,  along  x^nth 
my  colleagues  who  have  since  presented 
similar  legislation,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  full  discussion  through  congres- 
sional hearings  of  the  problems  facing 
these  children  and  their  prospective 
parents. 

Last  week  I  began  the  presentation  of 
a  three  part  series  of  the  most  common 
points  of  discussion  in  regards  to  Asian- 
American  adoptions. 

Today  I  am  completing  this  series  with 
final    excerpts    from    The    Children,    a 
handbook  on  Asian- American  adoptions, 
written  in  1969  by  Jan  de  Hartog,  the 
father  of  two  adopted  Asian  daughters 
and  a  well  known  author.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  Atheneum  Publishers,  New 
York,   for  granting  permission  for  re- 
printing these  copyrighted  excerpts: 
Some  Common  Objections  to  These 
Adoptions 
s.  "in  this  country,  they  v»otjld  be  horribly 

SPOILED" 

An  elderly  lady  In  a  semi-official  position, 
who  had  been  highly  vociferous  in  her  objec- 
tions against  "the  Import  of  Asian  children", 
■was  cornered  by  some  of  our  parents  after  a 
meeting  and  badgered  until,  flustered  and  fu- 
rious, she  Anally  came  out  with  one  specific 
reason  for  her  active  opposition.  These  chU- 
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dren.  she  said,  so  appealing  to  look  at.  would 
rxm  the  grave  danger  of  being  spoiled  rotten 
once  they  got  here  and  thereby  become  im- 
possible to  live  with  in  later  life. 

To  us,  at  the  time,  it  sounded  like  a  ridic- 
ulous argument;  we  discovered  to  our  sur- 
prise that  a  number  cf  educatlor.al  experts. 
while  concedeng  that  the  lady  In  questicji 
might  have  eracaerated  the  danger,  sincerely 
though  slie  had  a  point.  Our  children,  they 
feared,  might  Indeed  run  the  risk  of  bein;'; 
severely  spoiled,  with  the  result  she  me:;- 
tionerl. 

In  a  -■^ense,  they  were  right.  All  of  us  with 
children  from  Korea  or  Vietnam  have  found 
ourselves  in  situations  where.  In  a  restau- 
rant, an  airport  or  a  supermarket,  total 
s'rangcrs  con.e  up  to  cur  children  to  say. 
••Now  aren't  you  a  cute  little  bab^  ?  Arcn". 
your  Mummy  and  Daddy  lucky  pecple  t  > 
have  two  such  darll!ig  little  girlies  to  ca!l 
their  owai?"  Mummy  and  Daddy,  case- 
hardened  by  now.  may  wince  as  they  smile: 
to  the  children,  if  the  worrying  experts  are 
right,  this  will  be  acutely  harmlul.  You  can- 
not po  on  calling  an  Impressionable,  brightly 
Intelligent  urchin  "cute",  "darling"  or  "the 
sweetest  thing  I  ever  «t  eyes  on"  without, 
so  it  ts  argued,  force-feeding  him  with  flat- 
tery until  he  turns  into  a  mini -megaloma- 
niac, strutting  where  he  used  to  sklp^  saying 
his  prayers  with  pigeon-chested  condescen- 
sion, as  If  he  were  orderliig  a  me:!u  from 
room  service  rather  than  humblv  appror.ch- 
Ing  his  God. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  somber  prognc-l'. 
Were  we  ourselves  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
liypcrbole  at  home  it  would  be  a  differer.: 
matter,  but  to  fear  that  occasional  admirer  . 
mostly  elderly.  Ingenvious  and  harmless.  \s.'.l 
Inflate  our  child's  ego  until  he  has  to  be 
clubbed  in  front  of  the  mirror  ?eems  an  ex.-^f- 
gcration.  On  the  contrary,  although  that 
kind  of  situation  Is  always  icky  and  awkward 
to  get  out  of,  I  welcome  t^e  occasional  se;;t'.- 
mentallst  who  fee'.s  he  slmp'y  has  to  tell  !.v>- 
children  how  pretty,  cute  and  clever  thev 
are.  Although  I  am  at  pains  to  hide  th'-^ 
from  my  wife.  I  don't  even  blanch  when  some 
effusive  fan,  peek-a-bry.olng  among  the  bole 
gnas  or  the  rolls  of  toilet  paper  In  our  local 
supermarket,  reminds  my  children  how  luckr 
they  are  to  have  such  a  darling,  sellless 
Daddy:  for  not  only  have  I  a  high  tolerance 
for  flattery,  but  my  common  sense  compes 
me  to  relate  the  episode  to  our  children's 
past.  After  they  have  survived  years  of  un- 
imaginable deprivation,  especially  emotion- 
ally. I  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be 
considered  too  fragile  and  Insecure  to  take 
some  harmless,  drooling  adulation  In  their 
stride.  What  is  more,  the  reception  thai 
awaits  them  here  is  not  always  so  generous 
and  benevolent  as  we  would  like  to  believe. 
Why  we  should  worry  about  their  being 
spoiled  by  praise  while  a.ssiiming  them  to  be 
immune  to  contempt  escapes  me. 

6.    "THEY    WILL    NE\'ER    BE    REALLY    YOrRs" 

Among  the  dire  warnings  you  will  be  given 
by  other  people,  this  one  may  impress  you 
most.  But  to  think  that  any  child,  even  a 
natural  one,  can  ever  be  one's  "own"  is  ask- 
ing for  trouble  at  the  onset  of  adolescence. 
when  the  human  young  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  he  has  been  calling  his 
parents  are  not  only  purely  Incidental  to  his 
Identity,  but  complete  strangers  who,  rather 
than  understanding  him  best,  are  about  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  understand  him  at 
all.  Only  after  the  egotist  who  flew  the  coop 
has  reached  maturity  himself,  through  mar- 
riage and  parenthood,  will  he  modify  this 
concept  of  your  relationship — usually  about 
tbe  time  he  starts  doing  aometblng  about 
Mother's  Day  again  after  a  long  Interval. 

In  the  early  years  of  Interracial  adoptions 
it  was  assumed  by  social  workers  that  this 
type  of  ad(^tlon  was  more  hazardous  tbau 
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the  nomuU  kind,  where  a  child  was  selected 
to  resemble  as  much  as  poeslble  one  at  both 
future  parents.  Adjustment,  It  was  thought, 
became  easier  In  direct  ratio  to  the  closeneos 
of  this  resemblance.  When  practice  began  to 
prove  that  Interracial  adoptions  worked  out 
better  on  the  whole,  experts  delved  assid- 
uously Into  case  histories  for  the  reasons  for 
this  discrepancy,  and  after  a  while  one  did 
emerge:  because  of  the  difference  In  appear- 
ance the  adoptive  parents  of  an  Asian  child 
were  unable  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was 
adopted.  This,  rather  than  causing  emo- 
tional distress  in  the  child  and  parents  as 
had  been  assumed,  made  for  a  healthy, 
realistic  relationship.  The  fact  that  people 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  child  was  adopted 
ruled  out  the  tragic  situation,  fairly  common 
at  that  time,  In  which  a  child  after  having 
lived  for  years  In  the  conviction  that  his 
parents  were  his  own  was  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  traumatic  discovery,  usually  by  acci- 
dent, that  he  was  adopted. 

I  can  tell  you  even  after  so  short  a  time 
as  a  year  and  a  half,  that  my  Korean  daugh- 
ters and  I  are  Joined  by  a  relationship  v/hlch 
Is  surprisingly  deep-rooted  and  affectionate. 
I  am  proud  of  them,  fascinated  by  their 
unique  Individuality  and  moved  by  their 
unselfconsclous  tenderness.  They  may  not 
be  mine,  but  I  am  theirs,  without  reserva- 
tion; and  to  my  surprise,  for  reasons  known 
maybe  only  to  mothers,  this  turns  out  to 
be  all  I  need  to  feel  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  grateful  to  be  alive. 

And  If  you  think  that's  mawkish,  Just  you 
wait. 

7.  "YOTT   will  KEV1»  love  them  the  WAT   YOU 
LOVE  tour  own  children" 

At  one  time  I  thought  I  would  never  find 
bureaucratic  unworldllness  expressed  more 
succinctly  than  In  the  question,  the  last  on 
a  list  of  thirty  submitted  to  aliens  who  desire 
to  become  citizens:  "Can  you  read  or  write?" 
I  have  since  been  forced  to  transfer  my 
laurels  to  a  questionnaire  for  prospective 
adc^tlve  parents  composed  by  a  concerned 
social  agency  which  contains  the  following 
item:  "You  have  one  child  of  your  own.  If 
both  your  own  child,  and  the  one  you  pro- 
pose to  adopt  were  to  fall  Into  the  water 
at  the  same  moment,  which  one  would  you 
rescue  first?" 

You  will  find  that  this  question,  once  you 
have  allowed  It  to  sink  In,  will  go  on  haunt- 
ing you;  at  first  because  of  its  surrealist 
prepoeterousness,  like  the  mathematical 
problems  of  our  schooldays,  "Five  Chinese 
eat  seven  bags  of  rice,  how  many  bags  of 
rice  does  each  Chinese  eat?";  later  by  the 
nagging  thought  that.  Indeed,  the  agency 
may  have  something  there. 

Do  parents  who  have  children  of  their 
own  ever  love  adopted  chUdren  as  much  as 
they  do  their  own  flesh  and  blood?  For  a 
while  It  may  seem  to  you  that  the  question 
Is  not  only  searching,  but  valid.  Only  after 
you  have  managed  to  rid  yourself  of  the 
spell  that  the  self-confidence  of  Ignorance 
always  manages  to  throw  on  one  will  you 
awaken  to  the  abysmal  stupidity  of  the  con- 
cept that  love  should  or  can  be  ladled  out, 
like  soup,  in  equal  parts  among  your  depend- 
ents with  scrupulous  impartiality. 

Love,  If  its  Uluslve  mystery  has  to  be  de- 
fined for  consumption  by  a  Unlvac,  is  an 
emotion  engendered  by  one  person  in  another 
which  will  ultimately  result  In  an  unselfish- 
ness uncongenial  to  the  human  animal.  In 
Its  sublimated  form,  so  the  mystics  tell  us, 
It  does  not  even  need  an  individual  but  can 
be  engendered  by  all  mankind  and  ulti- 
mately by  aU  Uvlng  things.  But  even  In  that 
rarefied  and  superhuman  form  love  remains 
an  intensely  personal  emotion  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  duty,  sense  of  responsi- 
bility or  the  desire  to  give  everybody  a  fair 
share.  If  my  chUdren  could  reassure  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  my  love  only   by 
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Jumping  In  the  water  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs  and  weights  attached  to 
their  legs,  in  order  to  find  out  whom  I  would 
rescue  first,  they  would  deserve  to  drown 
and  the  person  who  composed  the  question- 
naire with  them. 

But  once  you  have  shaken  off  the  ques- 
tionnaire, the  question  remains  unanswered. 
It  should  remain  unanswered,  but  such  Is 
human  nature  that  wo  will  go  on  asking 
ourselves.  In  secret,  especially  during  the 
months  before  the  child  arrives,  "Will  I, 
when  put  to  the  test,  give  preference  to  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,  although  on  the  sur- 
face my  adopted  chUd  will  share  equally  In 
my  affection?" 

It  needs  the  reality  of  the  human  presence 
before  this  mad  bat  of  a  question  can  be 
ch:i.sed  back  into  the  bureaucratic  belfry  from 
which  it  swooped.  It  needs  the  actual  feel  of 
a  little  body  in  your  arms,  the  actual  sound 
of  a  voice  calling  you  Dad,  the  actual  stumble 
toward  the  toilet  at  dead  of  night  and  the 
patient  wait  for  the  tinkle  with  your  knees 
on  the  cold  floor  and  a  email  sleeping  head 
on  your  shoulder,  for  you  to  realize  with  a 
feeling  of  inexpressible  relief  that  the  con- 
cept of  love  as  a  limited  fund  that  has  to 
be  doled  out  In  ever  smaller  portions  as  the 
number  of  claimants  Increases  Is  nonsense. 
So  you  end  up  by  loving  one  child  more  than 
another,  or  In  a  different  way?  The  Bible  Is 
full  of  favorite  sons.  Tlicy  figure  honorably 
In  American  presidential  elections.  Which 
child  expert,  family-planner  or  adoption- 
plumber  can  demand  that  parents  sign  a 
document  stating  they  shall  love  a  child 
they  have  never  set  eyes  on  to  the  same 
degree  and  in  the  sam»  manner  that  they 
love  their  own  offspring  whom,  at  times,  they 
would  gladly  strangle? 

Each  new  generation  of  young  girls  hears 
it  said  and  reacts  to  it  with  a  sense  of  revela- 
tion that,  in  the  beginning,  a  person  Is  in 
love  with  the  idea  of  love,  not  with  one 
particular  human  being.  We  parents  start 
by  being  In  love  with  the  Idea  of  a  child, 
until  the  individual  hacks  his  way  through 
the  foliage  of  our  .sentimental  generalization. 
Never  fear,  he  will:  probably  sooner  than 
later.  In  no  time  at  all  he  will  stop  being 
"the  Vietnamese  orphan  you  and  your  wife 
adopted,"  he  will  stop  being  orphaned,  Viet- 
namese and  adopted  in  sxiccession,  ultimately 
he  will  even  stop  being  a  chUd  and  become 
himself:  unique.  Irreplaceable,  never  seen 
on  earth  before,  never  to  be  seen  again, 
absolute  and  ultimate  entity  of  mankind. 

The  moment  will  come  when  you  look,  for 
the  first  time,  beyond  the  mirrors  of  each 
others  eyes;  if  at  that  moment  the  person 
who  wrote  the  questionnaire  were  to  come 
in  and  pose  his  question,  you  wo»ald  look 
at  him  in  astonishment  and  wonder  what 
life  had  done  to  him  to  make  him  that  way. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  SYSTEMS 
TAX  INCENTIVE 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  tax  incentives 
for  f-he  installation  of  fire  prevention 
apparatus  and  extinguishing  systems  in 
existing  buildings.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  an 
ordinary  expense  deduction  for  the  cost 
of  installing  such  systems,  and  would  be 
allowed  only  for  buildings  that  are  al- 
ready constructed. 
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Because  of  the  recent  catastrophe  re- 
sulting from  uncontrolled  fires,  we  have 
all  been  made  keenly  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  fire  protection  in  large 
buildings.  Presently,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  require  the  in- 
stallation of  sprinkler  systems  or  other 
devices  to  help  prevent  fires;  also,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  cities  through- 
out the  country,  many  existing  buildings 
are  without  adequate  protection  devices 
because  they  were  built  when  Installation 
of  such  systems  was  not  required.  WMe 
these  buildings  were  certainly  con- 
structed in  good  faith  and  in  compliance 
with  the  building  codes  of  the  localities, 
we  must  now  seek  to  improve  the  safety 
of  today's  occupants. 

A  major  goal  of  my  bill,  then,  is  to 
provide  the  owners  and  lessees  of  such 
buildings  with  an  incentive  to  undertake 
the  expensive  installation  of  protective 
and  extinguishing  systems.  A  tax  deduc- 
tion would  make  it  economically  feasible 
for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  con- 
sider this  bill  as  it  continues  its  delibera- 
tions on  reforming  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  high- 
lighted earlier  this  month  with  the  tragic 
fire  that  devastated  a  Sao  Paulo  sky- 
scraper, killing  some  180  people  and  in- 
juring nearly  300.  Following  that  catas- 
trophe, the  former  superintendent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Fire  Department,  Louis  San 
Salvador,  warned  that  Eimilar  disasters 
could  occur  here,  and  that  "we  had  better 
be  prepared  for  It."  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  something  to  help  prevent 
such  disasters  by  providing  adequate  tax 
incentives  for  the  Installation  of  sprin- 
kler systems  and  other  preventive  appa- 
ratus in  existing  buildings,  and  this  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Builders  now  know  that  sprinkler  sys- 
tems and  other  fire  prevention  measures 
are  needed,  especially  in  new  high-rise 
constructions,  and  they  are  able  to  plan 
for  installation  costs  in  financing  their 
projects.  However,  installation  costs  for 
existing  buildings  are  extraordinary,  and 
at  present,  owners  cannot  justify  them 
economically  without  having  to  greatly 
raise  rental  fees. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  Fed- 
eral aid  to  meet  this  urgent  problem.  I 
believe  a  Federal  subsidy  program  or 
grant  program  would  be  too  slow  and 
cumbersome  in  addressing  the  sltuaticai. 
Rather,  the  best  method  to  meet  this 
problem  is  through  our  tax  code,  by  pro- 
viding incentives  that  would  encourage 
owners  to  equip  their  buildings  with  fire 
protection  devices,  which  would  in  turn 
also  prompt  local  governments  to  require 
their  installation. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.   12944 
A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Inoentlve  for  instal- 
lation to  certain  bulldlngB  of  fire  sprinklers 
and  other  fire  prevention  or  extinguish- 
ment apparatus 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  189.  Certain  Expendftubes  to  Install 
FiBE  Prevention  Apparatus. 

"(a)  Treatment  as  Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  General. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  any  qualified  fire  prevention  expendi- 
ture which  Is  paid  or  incurred  by  him  during 
the  taxable  year  as  an  expenditure  which  Is 
not  chargeable  to  capital  account.  Any  ex- 
penditure so  treated  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction. 

"(2)  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(b)  Qualified  Fire  Prevention  Expendi- 
ture Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "qualified  fire  prevention  expendi- 
ture' means  any  expenditure  for  the  instal- 
lation to  any  building  owned  or  leased  by  the 
taxpayer  of  a  fire  sprinkler  system  or  other 
fire  prevention  or  extinguishment  apparatus 
which  meets — 

"(1)  standards  for  such  system  or  appa- 
ratus which  would  have  been  requii'ed  to  be 
so  installed  imder  Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
If  such  building  w-ere  not  exempt  from  such 
requirement  by  reason  of  being  built  or 
modified  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
requirement;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  Installation  oc- 
curring in  the  absence  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  which  requires  such  installation, 
standards  established  under  regulations,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under 
subsection  (c)  after  coiasultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  o\it  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  169.  Certain  expenditures  to  install  fire 
prevention  apparatus." 

(c)  Section  263(a)(1)  of  th«  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  capital 
ezpenditvires  not  deductible)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D) : 

(2)  by  striking  oiit  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpari^raph : 

"(P)  expenditures  to  install  certain  fire 
prevention  apparatus,  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 189." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


CURRENT     MEDICAL    KNOWLEDGE 
ON  AUTISM 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OP    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  SpeaJfc- 
er,  in  the  testimony  today  before  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  extension  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1970, 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Cohen  of  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine  very  forcefully  and 
comprehensively  brings  forth  the  current 
medical  knowledge  on  the  neurological 
basis  for  autism.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  very  fine  work  wid  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  imyleldlng  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  to  place  autism  in  the 
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Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  his  testimony: 
Tkstimont  of  Dr.  Donaui  Cohen 

My  name  is  Donald  J.  Cohen,  MX>.,  and 
I  am  a  chUd  psychiatrist  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine.  I  am  a  clini- 
cal researcher  and  physlcUin,  and  my  major 
concern  is  for  children  with  severe  disturb- 
ances in  their  development,  particularly 
children  who.=e  range  of  disabilities  Ifads 
them  to  be  diag.iobed  as  autistic  or  as  psy- 
chotic. 

Childhood  autism  1=  the  most  overwhelm- 
ln,-r  severe  behavioral  disturbance  of  child- 
hood. Its  presence  t=i  often  detected  during 
the  livst  nionrli  or  two  of  life,  and  always 
before  the  child's  third  birthday,  nnd  lis 
natural  history  Is  often  a  pervasive,  life- 
long developmental  disability,  which  spares 
HO  area  of  social,  emotional,  or  Intellectual 
f'.inctlonlng. 

During  their  preschool  and  soboologe  years, 
children  with  childhood  autism  are  charac- 
terized by  a  variety  of  deviations  In  behavio;-: 
loss  of  speech  or  failure  In  Its  development 
or  in  Its  normal  unfolding;  Impairment  of 
emotional  relationships  with  person.s.  usually 
associated  with  a  tendency  toward  preoc- 
cupation with  Inanimate  objects  and  social 
r.loofne.ss;  disturbances  in  sensory  percep- 
tion; unusual,  bizarre,  or  stereotj-pic  be- 
havior and  patterns  of  motility;  episodes  of 
Intense  and  Irrational  panic;  anxiety  and 
resistance  at  any  change  In  the  environment 
or  routine;  absence  of  a  sense  of  personal 
identity;  and  uneven,  fragmented,  and  blunt- 
ed Intellectual  development.  Only  a  few  of 
these  ChUdren,  perhaps  10 "c,  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  tutelleclual  performance  within  the 
normal  range,  with  the  remainder  perform- 
ing as  retarded  children.  But  no  chUd  with 
autism  can  function  like  a  normal  member  of 
childhood  and  adult  society. 

Children  with  the  autistic  syndrome  have 
been  clearly  recognized  for  over  thirty  years. 
They  come  from  families  st  every  level  of 
society,  and  have  been  fotind  throughout  the 
world,  from  highly  technologically  advanced 
cultures  and  from  developing  nations.  Fam- 
ilies of  autistic  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
different  from  families  of  any  other  kind  of 
children,  with  their  share  of  personal  difficul- 
ties, as  well  as  with  that  kind  of  strength 
which  allows  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  stay 
available  over  months  and  years  to  a  chUd 
who  can  drive  a  professional  to  distraction 
during  the  course  of  30  minutes.  Epidemi- 
ological data  and  genetic  information  are 
quite  limited,  as  they  are  for  all  serious  dis- 
turbances in  childhood. 

The  data  which  are  available  indicate  that 
the  condition  appears  in  about  1  in  every 
3,000  ChUdren,  making  It  much  more  common 
than  phenylketonuria  (PKU),  which  is  found 
lu  1  chUd  In  every  15,000,  but  not  as  common 
as  Dow^n's  syndrome  (Mongolism),  which  can 
occur  In  about  1  in  every  700  births.  It  Is  rsu-e 
for  there  to  be  more  than  one  child  In  a 
family  with  childhood  autism  or  for  there 
to  be  a  familial  history  of  severe  psychiatric 
disturbance.  However,  in  almost  every  case 
in  which  one  child  In  an  Identical  twlnship 
suffers  from  childhood  autism,  his  Identical 
twin  Is  also  autistic.  This  high,  perhaps 
100 7o.  concordance  rate  in  identical  twins 
strongly  suggests  a  congenital  basis  for  the 
autistic  dlstttrbance. 

Careful  scientific  investigation  of  autistic 
children  during  the  last  decade  has  revealed 
a  number  of  indications  of  central  nervous 
system  disturbances.  At  least  40  to  50%  of 
autistic  ChUdren  have  abnormalities  of  the 
electroencephalogram  or  brain  wave,  indicat- 
ing neurological  dysfunction.  By  adolescence, 
at  least  one  quarter  of  the  autistic  children 
have  epilepsy.  Neurological  examination,  even 
in  children  with  normal  electroencephalo- 
grams  and   without  seizures,   often  reveals 
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evidence  of  neurological  problems  indicated 
by  abnormalities  of  reflexes,  coordination, 
and  sensory  perception.  Disturbances  of 
neurophyslological  organization,  perhaps 
associated  with  the  obvious  difRculties  In  re- 
lation to  motility  patterns,  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

During  the  past  several  years,  there  have 
been  many  advances  in  our  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem functions  on  a  chemical  level.  This 
biochemical  knowltdj-'e  Is  now  being  focused 
on  understanding  childrtn  with  childhood 
autism.  There  have  bec:-i  sevcr.il  important 
suggestions  from  biochemical  research,  in- 
cluding our  own  Investigations,  that  some 
children  with  childhood  autism  may  have 
abnormalities  related  to  the  biochemistry  ol 
central  nervous  system  integration.  That 
children  with  childhood  autism  suffer  from 
a  neurological  dysfunction  thus  seems  to  t>e 
reported  by  a  confluence  of  evidence:  the  or.- 
set  of  this  disease  syndrome  during  the  first 
weeks  and  months  of  life,  as  the  most  meta- 
bolic disorders;  abnormalities  of  neurophysl- 
ological Integration,  electrical  activity  of  the 
brain,  and  physical  examination;  the  high 
concordance  rate  In  Identical  twins;  disturb- 
ances in  biochemical  functions  related  to 
central  nervous  system  metabolism;  the  high 
incidence  of  seizures;  the  worldwide  distri- 
bution of  a  syndrome  which  is  Identifiable 
from  various  cultures  and  economic  condi- 
tions; and  the  clinical  picture  of  a  disorder 
affecting  ever>-  sphere  of  functioning  from 
early  in  life  and  persisting  throughout  a 
lifetime. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  preschool  aged 
girl  with  all  of  the  classical  signs  of  childhood 
autism:  social  aloofness,  developmental  re- 
tardation, stereotypic  behavior,  emotional 
lability,  and  disturbed  language  functioning. 
Metabolic  evaluation,  however,  revealed  that 
this  youngster  was  suffering  from  an  entity 
for  which  practically  every  child  in  the 
United  States  is  screened  during  the  firbt 
week  of  life,  phenylketonuria. 

Before  tlie  time  of  mass  screening  for  PKU, 
many  children  with  this  Inborn  disease  of 
metabolism  were  diagno&ed  as  having  child- 
hood autism,  a  diagnosis  which  was  often 
supported  with  the  observation  that  many  of 
these  chUdren  are  attractive,  agile-appearing, 
blond  hair,  blue-eyed  youngsters  with  no 
obvious  signs  of  brain  malformation.  The 
autistic  syndrome  can  be  found  associated 
with  other  organic  disturbances,  including 
such  dysfunctions  as  lead  intoxication  and 
encephalitis;  measles  encephalitis;  other  dis- 
orders of  amino  acid  metabolism  such  as 
PKU;  retroleui^  fibroplasia  and  other  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  bUndness. 

The  medical  evaluation  of  a  child  who 
presents  with  an  autistic  syndrome  thus 
includes  a  search  for  any  known  conditions 
which  may  lead  to  this  pervasive  behavioral 
syndrome.  When  such  a  condition  is  dis- 
covered, for  example  on  the  basis  of  a  urine 
screening  test,  the  more  specific  diagnosis  Is 
given.  When  it  is  not,  a  chUd  may  be  labeled 
autistic. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  metabolism 
of  the  central  I'ervous  system  and  elucidate 
other  biological  disorders,  we  wlU  be  movuig 
ChUdren  from  the  large,  non-specific  cate- 
gory of  chUdhood  autism  to  one  or  another 
cla£s  of  biologically  denied  condition.  This 
process  of  increasing  clarification  of  diag- 
nosis, based  on  scientific  advance,  has  beeu 
particularly  dramatic  In  relation  to  children 
with  the  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation. 
Over  the  past  decade,  literally  over  150  dis- 
orders of  metabolism  have  been  Identified, 
many  of  which  are  associated  with  mental 
retardation  apfjearlng  during  the  first  years 
of  life.  However,  many  and  perhaps  most 
children  with  the  diagnosis  of  mental  re- 
tardation, BtUl  today  elude  any  specific 
neurological  or  biological  diagnosis.  These 
mentally   retarded   children,   jMst   aa   ooost 
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children  with  childhood  autism,  are  diag- 
nosed on  the  basla  of  behavior,  clinical  his- 
tory, and  oxir  sclentlflc  conviction  that  they 
suffer  from  disorders  of  central  nervous  sys- 
tem Integration. 

For  many  children  with  epUepsy,  an  aetlo- 
loglcal  diagnosis  Is  also  Impossible.  Th» 
origin  of  their  central  nervous  system  ex- 
citability can  often  not  be  traced  to  a  dis- 
crete lesion  In  the  brain  or  insult  to  the 
structure  of  the  central  nervous  system.  We 
have  recently  demonstrated  one  possible  bio- 
chemical disorder  In  children  with  epilepsy 
related  to  the  metabolism  of  central  nervous 
system  neurotransmitters.  Future  work  will, 
no  doubt,  clarify  the  metabolic  basis  of  many 
types  of  so-called  Idiopathic  epilepsy.  Yet, 
here,  too,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  these 
children  and  adults  suffer  from  a  neuro- 
logical disorder,  although  one  about  which 
much  more  needs  to  be  learned. 

Optimal  care  for  a  child  with  autism,  as  for 
one  with  severe  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  or  epilepsy,  requires  comprehensive 
planning.  Instituted  at  the  time  of  diag- 
nosis. Children  with  autism  require  profes- 
sional care  for  many  years,  and,  for  most, 
throughout  their  lives.  Such  care  requires 
the  collaboration  of  a  variety  of  speclalista. 
Including  educators,  speech  therapists,  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  neurologists,  pedia- 
tricians, and  experts  In  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. The  exact  services  which  any  par- 
ticular child  requires  depends  on  his  needs 
and  strengths,  and  on  his  particular  devel- 
opmental level.  For  children  during  the  pre- 
school years,  parental  guidance  and  day  pro- 
grams emphasizing  behavior  modification 
may  be  required;  during  the  schoolage  years, 
more  Intensive  special  education  is  often  re- 
quired, and  the  use  of  medication,  speech 
therapy,  and  psychotherapy  may  be  Impor- 
tant; during  the  adolescent  years,  vocational 
training  must  play  a  major  role  In  the  child's 
life. 

By  age  Ave  years,  some  autistic  children 
may  require  full  time  residential  care,  al- 
though the  great  majority  do  not;  by  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  however,  probably  most 
autistic  children  would  benefit  from  halfway 
houses  and  other  kinds  of  alternatives  to 
living  with  their  parents.  For  the  adult  with 
autism,  as  for  the  adult  with  mental  retar- 
dation, opportunities  for  productive  work  In 
sheltered  and  guided  work  environments  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  sense  of  value 
and  a  lifelong  sense  of  worthlessness." 

This  brief  description  of  the  variety  of  pro- 
fessionals and  services  required  by  children 
with  autism,  throughout  their  development, 
may  bring  to  mind  the  already  familiar  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  and  longitudinal  plan- 
ning for  children  with  mentel  retardation. 
This  similarity  Is,  of  course,  not  accidental: 
while  the  needs  of  any  particular  child  de- 
pend on  his  unique  situation,  there  Is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  types  of  services  re- 
quired by  chUdren  with  chUdhood  autism 
and  those  required  by  chUdren  with  severe 
mental  retardation.  For  many  children  diag- 
nosed as  autistic,  the  distinction  between 
their  condition  and  some  forms  of  mental 
retardation  may  be  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence whatever. 

Our  Increasing  understanding  of  the  bi- 
ology of  developmental  disabilities  makes 
many  traditional  distinctions  between  vari- 
ous clinical  categories  less  meaningful.  Chil- 
dren labeled  with  different  categorical  names 
may  stiffer  tram  disorders  of  the  same  bio- 
logical systems:  other  children  given  the 
same  categorical  label  may  have  disorders  of 
very  different  neurological  systems  based  on 
differing  pathophysiological  processes.  Clini- 
cal researchers  must  search  for  specific 
treatments  based  on  understanding  of  bio- 
logical disorders  and  move  toward  precis*, 
functional  definitions  of  various  types  of  de- 
velopmental problems.  However,  the  care  and 
education  of  children  cannot  wait  until  we 
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have  specific  biological  knowledge;  and  no 
child  who  can  benefit  from  what  we  already 
know  about  the  education  of  autistic  and 
other  developmentally  disabled  chUdren  to- 
day should  be  deprived  of  these  opportuni- 
ties. The  Inclusion  of  autism  under  the  De- 
velopmental DlsabUltles  Act  as  a  specific 
syndrome  is  thvis  Justified  by  available  sci- 
entific evidence,  as  well  as  by  our  humane 
concern. 


mS  COLLECTS  INTEREST  WHEN 
THE  TAXPAYER  PILES  LATE,  SO 
LET  THE  TAXPAYER  COLLECT  IT 
WHEN  ms  REFUNDS  LATE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  early  a  taxpayer  files  for  a  refund, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  cur- 
rent law  can  wait  until  June  1  to  mail 
him  a  refund  check  without  owing  him 
interest  on  the  amount  of  overpayment 
being  refunded. 

I  think  that  is  unfair,  and  so  do  the 
24  Members  who  join  rae  today  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  change  it. 

In  early  April  of  1973,  millions  of  tax- 
payers were  looking  t  their  mailboxes 
each  day  to  find  that  the  refund  check 
they  expected  was  not  there.  This  was 
especially  true  of  taxpayers  whose  re- 
turns were  being  processed  at  the  new 
IRS  service  centers  in  New  York,  Ten- 
nessee and  California. 

The  delay  was  more  painful  than  ever, 
because  the  average  refund  as  of  late 
March  was  nearly  $100  higher  than  it 
was  for  the  comparable  period  a  year 
earlier. 

Under  existing  law,  the  IRS  has  45 
days  from  the  April  15  filing  deadline  to 
make  a  refund  without  having  to  pay  in- 
terest on  it.  This  means  that  if  a  tax- 
payer files  by  March  1 — barely  30  days 
after  he  is  supposed  to  have  received 
his  W-2  form  from  his  employer — the 
automation  wizards  at  IRS  can  fiddle 
with  his  return  for  a  full  90  days  before 
having  to  pay  him  interest  on  what  he 
has  coming  back. 

Yet  the  IRS  is  keen  on  collecting  in- 
terest when  the  situation  is  reversed  and 
the  taxpayer  is  filing  late.  The  IRS  is 
so  keen  on  it  that  it  will  even  demand 
an  interest  pajinent  from  a  taxpayer  on 
money  that  was  refunded  to  himi  in 
error. 

The  ms  has  said  that,  on  the  average, 
it  takes  6  weeks  to  issue  a  refund  check. 
I  think  that  is  too  much  time  to  process 
returns  that  are  filed  early,  so  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  require  IRS 
to  pay  interest  to  individual  taxpayers 
who  file  their  returns  before  March  1  if 
the  refund  check  is  not  mailed  out  within 
30  days  after  the  return  is  filed. 

To  solve  a  problem  that  can  plague  the 
small  businessman,  the  bill  also  requires 
IRS  to  inform  a  taxpayer  why  a  refund 
is  being  made— that  is,  the  tax  and  the 
taxable  period  to  which  the  refund  ap- 
plies, and  the  reason  for  making  the 
refund. 

This  is  because  a  taxpayer  singled  out 
for  what  may  be  an  erroneous  refund 
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has  been  cursed.  He  la  stuck  with  an 
unexplained  check,  since  IRS  computers 
aren't  geared  to  respond  to  complaints  or 
queries  from  the  outside  world. 

At  present,  the  most  such  a  taxpayer 
can  do  is  sit  tight  until  IRS  comes  to  its 
automated  senses,  reallaes  its  mistakes 
and  asks  for  the  money  back — at  6  per- 
cent interest  for  the  period  the  refund 
was  erroneously  in  his  possession. 

This  is  a  short,  uncomphcated  bill  that 
can  even  things  up  a  bit  for  the  taxpayer 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wiU  consider  it  along 
with  the  other  tax  reform  proposals  it 
is  studying.  The  cosponsors  are;  Mr 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr' 
Moss,  Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Litton, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr! 
Ketchum,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.* 
Yates,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Dli- 
nois,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Ware. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  COMMISSION 
REPORT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  newly  Is- 
sued report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  write  the  bill  that  estab- 
lished this  Commission  and  I  think  it  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
such  units  ever  organized  In  the  field  of 
health. 

The  release  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's report  is  the  culmination  of  al- 
most 2  years  of  dedicated  effort.  The 
push  for  a  study  of  the  status  of  MS 
research  was  initiated  by  Robert  Bap- 
tlste  of  Mansfield,  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  member  of  the  Attleboro  Jaycees. 
His  perseverance  sparked  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  Massachusetts  Jay- 
cees which  in  turn  enlisted  the  National 
Jaycees  in  the  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  This  civic- 
mined  organization  of  6,000  member 
chapters  generated  broad  based  support 
for  the  proposal. 

The  grassroots  phenomenon  did  not 
stop  here.  Soon  after  the  legislation 
which  would  create  such  a  Commission 
was  introduced  in  Congress,  90  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  had  joined 
as  cosponsors.  Though  many  Members 
took  part  in  guiding  the  legislation  to 
enactment,  several  should  be  singled  out 
for  special  thanks.  Congressman  Paul 
G.  Rogers,  Democratic  of  Florida,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
bill  and  should  receive  plaudits  from  all 
who  seek  a  cure  for  MS.  On  the  commit- 
tee  the   unanimous   vote  will  long  be 
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remembered  as  will  the  leadership  of 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen,  Repub- 
lican of  Minnesota,  Congressman  James 
H.^sTiNGs,  Republican  of  New  York,  and 
Congressman  Bill  Roy,  Democratic  of 
Kansas.  Harrison  Williams,  Democratic 
ol  New  Jersey  was  responsible  for  in- 
tioducing  the  companion  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  His  heartfelt  belief  in  the 
need  for  such  a  Commission  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  group's  recent  recom- 
mendations. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commis.sion  on  Multiple  Sclero.sis  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  some  $54  million 
over  the  next  3  years.  Such  a  reque.jt  is 
realistic  in  scope  aad  yet  would  provide 
the  resource  tools  necessary  to  take  giant 
strides  toward  a  cm'c  for  this  dread 
disease. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  tragic  crippler 
of  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40.  The  disease  strikes  indiscrimi- 
nately at  young  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  500,000  victims  in  the  United 
States  alone  and  countless  millions  else- 
where in  the  world.  In  addition  t-o  the 
effects  on  toth  the  victim  and  his  family 
it  has  been  estimated  that  every  male 
MS  patient  taken  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket results  in  a  loss  of  $450,000  to  oui- 
economy. 

The  National  Commission  on  MS  has 
recommended  specifically  that  the  Gov- 
ernment accelerate  its  spending  on  basic 
neurological  research  by  $37  million  over 
the  next  3  years  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  Such  an  investment  would  re.sult 
in  an  expenditure  of  less  than  9  cents  a 
year  for  each  American — an  incredibly 
low  figure.  I  feel  this  great  counti-y  can 
afford  to  spend  9  cents  a  year  per  per- 
son to  conquer  a  disease  as  debilitating 
as  MS. 

Though  we  know  neither  the  cure  nor 
the  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations would  develop  a  diagnos- 
tic test  specifically  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

Tlie  encouraging  research  leads  high- 
lighted by  the  Commission  are  in  the 
fields  of  \aorology,  immunology  and  epi- 
demiology and  the  report  is  heavily 
weighted  on  the  side  of  studying  MS  in 
man  rather  than  in  laboratory  or  animal 
models  as  has  been  done  in  tlie  past. 
Specifically,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  estabUshment  of  three  new 
clinical  research  centers  to  determine 
those  factors  that  adversely  affect  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  comprehensive  multiple 
sclerosis  treatment  center  to  evaluate 
ruiTent  treatment  methods  and  to  devise 
new  methods  to  minimize  the  disabling, 
crippling  and  painful  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  Commission  believes  that  funds 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  MS. 
Meaningful  productivity  appears  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  certain  key  ele- 
ments that  do  not  presently  exist.  These 
have  been  identified  as  the  delegation 
of  responsibility  for  the  MS  program  to 
one  staff  member  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke; 
the  creation  of  an  NIH  Multidisclplinary 
Study  Section  on  MS  to  review  and  eval- 
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uate  all  proposals  for  research  and  de- 
velopment related  to  this  disease;  and 
encoui'aging  effective  collaboration  be- 
tween scientists  representing  the  various 
scientific  disciplines  concerned  with  MS. 
The  presentation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission's  report  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  rewards  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. It  was  a  constituent  and  MS  victim 
who  so  poignrintly  expressed  the  need 
for  such  a  Ccmmi.'^.sion  to  me.  Support 
for  the  legislation  mushroomed  through 
the  works  of  civic-minded  young  men. 
Congressional  response  was  both  quick 
and  lieartwarming.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congre.«;s  will  study  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort in  search  of  a  cure  for  MS. 


TRAICSFORMING  urban  AMERICA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATn'ES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  included 
a  thought-provoking  article  on  the  re- 
building and  revitalization  of  America's 
cities  by  Wilfred  Owen,  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  a  na- 
tionally recognized  authority  on  urban 
affairs. 

Mr.  Owen's  thesis  is  that  the  g?.i,  short- 
age has  Ironically  become  the  catalyst  for 
renewed  efforts  to  make  the  center  city 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  Uve  and  work. 
He  applauds  the  imminent  demise  of  the 
commuter  ethos  which  has  encouraged 
people  to  move  farther  and  farther  from 
their  jobs  and  describes  the  renewal  of 
the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneaix)lis 
as  an  example  of  city  planning  for  people 
rather  than  for  business. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Owen's  conclusion 
that  the  primaiy  domestic  challenge  fac- 
ing us  is  how  to  make  our  cities  livable, 
desirable,  and  attractive,  and  I  insert  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that 
the  author's  views  may  receive  the  wider 
attention  they  deserve. 

Saving    Gas — .And  Societt 
(Wilfred   Owen) 

The  gasoline  shortage  fociises  attentiou 
on  a  fundamental  defect  of  the  American 
city:  We  are  using  our  ability  to  move  to 
compensate  for  our  inability  to"  build  a  satis- 
factory urban  environment. 

What  we  are  up  against  is  the  obsolescence 
of  the  accidental  city,  which  puts  a  premium 
on  moving  because  it  offers  so  little  In  the 
way  of  living.  Vast  central  city  areas  are 
plagued  by  poor  housing  and '  Inadequate 
services,  neighborhoods  are  rocked  by  drugs 
and  crime,  and  the  ugliness  is  all-pervading. 
Under  tliose  clrcvimstances  the  automobiles 
has  become  the  logical  method  of  escape  to 
dormitory  suburbs,  where  driving  is  a  neces- 
sary means  of  surviving:  It  may  take  a  gal- 
lon of  gas  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk. 

The  suburban  commuter  life-stvle  in- 
creased 100  percent  in  the  past  decade  In 
Dallas  and  Houston,  84  per  cent  in  New 
Orleans,  and  66  per  cent  In  Pittsburgh.  Na- 
tionwide, reverse  commuting  was  up  79  per 
cent,  reflecting  the  fact  that  poor  people  and 
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blacks  living  In  center  cities  are  unable  to 
find  eitlier  housing  or  acceptance  close  to 
Jobs  in  outlying  areas.  Those  who  work  close 
in  live  far  out.  and  those  work  far  out  live 
close  In.  It  Is  a  perfect  set-up  far  the 
petrolevim  Industry. 

The  real  ener^-  cri-is,  then,  is  the  drain 
on  human  energy.  The  average  commuter 
spends  a  month  of  daylight  hours  every  year 
beating  his  way  over  the  concrete  trails  be- 
tween home  and  Job.  If  people  were  con- 
sidered as  important  as  fossil  furls,  someone 
would  have  appointed  a  human  energy  c.:ar 
in  charge  of  rebuilding  the  cities. 

Planned  communities  around  the  world 
are  beginning  to  shew  how  systems  of  urban 
living  can  be  designed  for  people  rather  than 
for  business.  A  city  designed  for  human  p\-.r- 
poses  provides  good  housing  in  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  with  the  option  of  living  near 
work,  walking  to  the  store,  having  recrea- 
tion nearby,  and  reducing  the  un:iecessary 
travel  that  results  from  the  inconvenience 
of  having  things  locat-ed  in  the  wrong  places. 
Those  who  prefer  perpetual  motion  have  the 
option  of  generating  extra  mileage  if  they 
want.  By  contrast  most  unplanned  urban 
areas  deny  people  tliose  choices. 

Planned  cities  are  demonstrating  that 
large-scale  city-building  is  physically  and 
economically  feasible  and  that  many  of  the 
design  concepts,  as  well  as  the  financing 
methods  and  community  social  systems,  could 
apply  to  existing  cities  and  suburt>s.  The 
federal  government  is  now  supporting 
planned  virbanizatlon  through  loan  guar.in- 
tees  to  help  pay  la:-!d  acquisition  and  other 
front-end  costs.  Planned  cities  may  be  either 
s.itelliles  of  old  cities,  such  as  Reston  cr 
Columbia,  or  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas 
in  existing  cities.  Cedar-Riverside  in  Minne- 
apolis is  one  of  the  latter. 

What  Is  happening  in  Cedar-Riverside 
points  the  way  towai-d  tran.sforming  urb.in 
slums  and  blight  all  over  America.  A  private 
city-building  team,  which  operates  out  of  a 
convened  Ice  cream  factory,  is  in  the  process 
of  redesigning  a  depros.sed  and  depressing 
100  acres  of  the  old  city  into  a  new  city  for 
30,000  people.  The  result  wlii  be  an  attractive 
downtown  community  just  12  blocks  'rem 
the  center  of  downtown  Minneapolis  and  a 
few  steps  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Cedar-Riverside  pianr.ers  have  put  to- 
gether over  400  separate  parcels  of  "charming 
slum"  property  In  an  effort  to  rebuild  the 
whole  place  in  a  way  that  will  restore  "the 
enjoyment  and  celebration  of  life."  with  due 
consideration  for  the  wishes  of  existing 
tenants.  All  of  them,  if  they  wish,  will  be 
Included  in  the  new  commurilty.  The  aim  is 
to  combine  good  hotising.  pleasant  neighbor- 
hoods, easy  access  to  jobs,  good  health-care 
services,  improvements  in  education,  provi- 
sions for  recreation,  and  a  w,de  range  of  cul- 
tural activities.  A  theatre  in  the  round  has 
been  fashioned  out  of  a  pizza  parlor,  and 
beer  joints  have  become  centers  for  the  per- 
forming arts.  High-rise  apartments  have  both 
subsidized  and  unsubsldized  units  in  a  mix 
that  conceals  which  is  which,  and  day -c- re 
centers,  clinics  and  ether  community  "facili- 
ties are  located  in  the  apartment  buildings. 
Much  of  the  surroundings  wUl  be  refurbished 
rather  than  destroyed. 

Already  Cedar  Avenue,  the  once  dingy  main 
commercial  street,  has  lost  its  typical  city 
street  paUor.  The  poles  and  wires  are  down, 
the  sidewalks  are  repaved,  store  fronts  are 
being  renovated.  Pocket  parks  are  being  sub- 
stituted for  vacant  lots.  Colorful  murals 
camouflage  ugly  wf.Us.  Half  the  street  acreage 
has  been  vacated  to  consolidate  the  land 
into  large  tracts  for  building  complexes  and 
for  open  space.  A  new  pedestrian  transport 
system  is  being  built  at  second-floor  level  to 
take  the  place  of  unneeded  street  mileage. 
And  an  elongated  town  center  plaza  and  sur- 
rounding buildings  will  keep  the  motor  ve- 
hicles below  the  surface. 
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Projects  such  aa  Cedar-IUv«rsl<le  p«int  out 
the  best  thing  about  a  gasolloA  shortage; 
most  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  cope 
with  It  are  things  that  ought  to  b«  done  any- 
way. It  Is  tliQ«  lor  th*  richest  couiitry  in  th* 
world  to  overcome  the  poverty  of  its  cities. 
It  will  take  a  combination  or  national  eco- 
nomic reforms  to  reduce  poverty,  massive 
housing  programs,  new  land-use  planning 
policies,  and  Institutional  arrangements  for 
managing  and  financing  the  urban  habitat. 


But  we  know  from  new  communities  around 
the  world  that  building  and  rebiilldlng  whole 
cities  is  physically  possible  and  can  prove 
financially  feasible  through  cost-saving  tech- 
nlquee,  new  design  concepts,  a  combination 
of  public  and  private  efToets,  and  the  use  for 
community  purposes  of  the  profits  from  ris- 
ing land  values. 

Transforming  urban  America  would  re- 
quire a  single  urban  development  fund  to 
consolidate  federal  aid  for  urban  areas    and 
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the  creation  of  urban  development  agencies 
at  the  metropolitan  level  with  city-biaidlnc 
responsibilities.  * 

Making  urban  areas  livable,  desirable,  and 
attractive  for  people  of  all  incomes  and  races 
Is  the  overriding  domestic  challenge  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  centiUT-  Putting  the  em- 
phasis on  living  Instead  of  moving  Is  a  shift 
in  priorities  that  seems  bound  to  save  gaso- 
line. If  we  put  oiu'  miiKis  to  It,  it  might 
even  save  lu-ban  society. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rav.  Philip  A.  Tammaru,  Estonian 
Evcmgelical  Lutheran  Church,  Seabrook, 
N.J.,  offered  the  followmg  prayer: 

Dear  Father,  with  so  much  bitterness 
in  the  world,  we  pray  for  a  broader  vision 
of  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 

Many  nations  have  become  enslaved 
by  communism;  among  them  Estonia. 
Today  we  observe  her  day  of  independ- 
ence. Yet  she  ifi  captive. 

We  ask  that  Your  spirit  may  help  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  to  find  a  way  by 
wMch  the  peoples  of  the  Earth  can  be 
fr»e  and  live  at  peace  with  one  another. 

Bless  the  President.  Give  courage  to 
the  Representatives  in  the  Consress  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  Your  sight. 

May  this  country  still  oflfer  refuge  to 
the  'tempest  toseed"  and  'huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  May 
the  challenge  of  the  spirit  of  "76  be  al- 
ways before  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annmrnces^  to  tlte^  House 
hiB  approvaT  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
apprtjved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FEOM  THE  SENATE 
A  messacpe  from  the  Senate  by  Mk^. 
Aaringten,  one  of  its  cIctIb,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed-  a  bin  of 
the  foHowing  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Htaise  is  requested: 

a  XM^.  An  act  to  provide  for  tb«  Forest 
Service,  Qapartment  eX  AtrioulturB,  to  pr»- 
teet,  develop,  and  enhance  the  environment 
of  oertatB  at  the  Nation's  iMute  and  re- 
souroee,  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  VieiTOHS  OP  US 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visioas  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  4365<%),  tiae  Chair  appeintB  a» 
members  ef  the  Beard  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.a.  MHltary  Academy  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
MijKPHY  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  Lokc  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  Mdjshall  of  OhJa;  and  Mr 
Oilman,  of  New  York. 


APPOBTTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OP 
BOARD     OP     VISITORS     OP     US 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sion of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 


tion 6968 (a'* .  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  the  foDowlng  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  Mr.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  St«atton,  of  New 
York ;  Mr.  Horton,  of  New  York ;  and  Mr. 
Edw.ards  of  Alabama. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355(a\  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr. 
Flyst,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Sixes,  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin;  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Colorado. 


TOURISM 


(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tourism  is  in  fact  the  second 
ranking  retail  expenditure  in  the  United 
States.  It  makes  a  significant  contrihui- 
tion  to  my  State  of  Wyoming  ranking  a& 
our  third  largest  industry.  Wyoming  and 
several  other  States  could  not  prosper 
without  it  today. 

fii  light  of  the  role  of  tourism  in  our 
naUonal  economy,  I  think  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  proper  oonsideration  lie 
given  in  any  allocation  of  fuels  to  pro- 
viding adequate  supphes  of  energy  for 
all  segments  of  the  tourism  industry.  To- 
day I  am  introducing  a  resolution  asking 
for  such  due  and  proper  consideration. 


RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  IMMEDI^ 
ATE  FACTFINDING  ON  OIL  SUP- 
PLIES 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
given  permisaon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Shah  of  Iran  said  yesterday  on  a  na.- 
tional  television  network  that  the  United 
States  has  no  oil  shortage — tiiat  imports 
of  oil  into  the  United  States  are  as  great 
as  ever  and  possibly  greater,  and  sug- 
gested oil  companies  are  guilty  of  ma- 
lilpulating  an  oil  shortage  in  order  to 
increase  their  profits. 

This  statement  comes  from  the  head  of 
a  nation  which  exports  5  million  barrels 
of  oU  a  day,  one-fourth  of  all  the  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  and  which  is  a 
principal  exporter  to  the  United  States. 


Withholding  of  oil  and  especially  gas- 
oline from  the  public  h&n  created  a  na- 
tional emergency  in  which  millions  of 
people  cannot  get  to  work,  children  can- 
not get  to  school,  and  businesses — espe- 
cially small  firms— are  forced  to  close 
their  doors.  Americans  must  know  now 
the  facts  behind  the  so-called  oil  short- 
age. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
find  out  those  facts.  The  committee  will 
be  empowered  to  subpena  every  Ameri- 
can oil  executive,  to  require  them  to  re- 
port to  Congress  under  oath  precise  im- 
port figures,  inventories  In  the  United 
States  or  under  U.S.  companies'  con- 
trol, and  on  distribution  of  oil  in  and 
exports  from  the  United  States.  My  reso- 
lution calls  for  the  committee  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
House  within  30  days  from  the  passage  of 
the  resolution.  I  am  delighted  to  state 
that  eight  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready joined  me  in  this  measure:  John 
McPall,  of  California;  Glenn  Anderson, 
of  California;  John  Muhpht,  of  New 
York;  Dominick  Daniels,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Parren  Mitchitll,  of  Maryland; 
Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York;  Ken 
Hechler,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Charles 
Rangel,  of  New  York.  ' 


PLIGHT  Off  SERVICB  STATION 
OPERATOES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and.  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  <30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  my  district  I  hs»d  a  very  important 
and  very  interesting  meeting  for  ail  af 
the  gasoline  dealers,  the  service  statioa 
operators,  if  you  please,  whether  they 
were  independent  agents  or  dealers  or 
tliellke. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  could  have  been  present,  because 
a  sense  of  urgency  would  have  been  com- 
municated. Of  those  present,  90  percent 
stated  categorically  that  if  things  con- 
tinue a«  they  now  are,  they  will  be  out  of 
business  in  less  than  60  days.  Everyone 
present  r^jorted  having  dismissed  on  an 
average  of  four  employees  from  their 
business  within  the  last  60  days.  There 
is  absolute  chaos  and.  confusion  as  to  the 
regulations  and  the  aiUoeation.  program 
that  the  Government  is  supposed  to  be 
conducting.  There  are  oontradietiona. 
confusion,  and  disorder  is  lampant. 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  after  the  meet- 
ing that  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  included, 
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and  the  great  high  priest  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  so-called  petroleum  industry, 
should  have  conspired  to,  In  effect,  stamp 
out,  eradicate,  and  extinguish  the  one 
real  remaining  free  entrepriser,  who  is 
the  small  independent  businessman. 

Also,  we  had  verifiable  reports  of  the 
extensive  beginnings  of  what  would  be  a 
substantial  black  market  in  gasoline.  It 
has  begun.  It  is  beginning  to  thrive  and 
it  will  destroy  whatever  semblance  of  re- 
maining little  bit  of  order  that  we  might 
have  in  this  industry. 

Also,  some  of  the  major  oil  companies 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  I 
regret  to  say,  and  are  attempting  to  push 
out  the  dealer,  because  it  pays  them  more 
to  get  rid  of  the  dealer  and  to  have  their 
own  agency  outlets,  whether  they  are 
self-service  or  otherwise;  they  can  make 
more  money  and  they  can  sell  the  gas  a 
little  bit  cheaper,  but  they  are  eliminat- 
ing patriotic  taxpaying  hardworking 
Americans  who  are  the  last  element  of 
independent  enterprise  in  the  major  oil 
companies  and  have  worked  over  a 
course  of  years  to  build  up  a  small  in- 
dependent business. 

If  we  get  the  so-called  emergency  bill 
on  energy,  I  intend  to  offer  amendments 
to  protect  this  bulwark  of  small  inde- 
pendent American  businessmen. 


ISRAEL  SHOULD  RETAIN  THE  GO- 
LAN HEIGHTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  leaves  for  the  Middle 
East,  we  all  wish  him  well  and  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  disengage- 
ment between  Syria  and  Israel  similar  to 
what  he  achieved  with  extraordinary 
success  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Israel  were 
concerned. 

However,  no  one  should  expect  that 
this  agreement  would  be  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  requiring  Israel  to  promise  to  go 
back  to  the  pre-1967  lines  below  the  Go- 
lan Heights.  Of  all  the  territorial  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  that  area,  I  think  this 
is  one  that  Is  abundantly  clear  to  any 
observer. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  looked 
across  the  lake  at  the  hills  that  rise  above 
the  shoreline  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
cannot  fail  to  understand  how  the  pre- 
1967  border  was  absolutely  Intolerable 
for  Israel.  The  Israelis  had  only  a  nar- 
row strip  a  few  hundred  yards  wide  at 
the  foot  of  those  hills,  utterly  at  ttie 
mercy  of  any  sniping,  any  artillery  fire, 
any  shooting  from  up  above  on  the 
heights. 

So,  as  these  new  negotiations  proceed, 
we  should  be  fully  understanding  and 
supportive  of  the  insistence  of  the  Isi-aelis 
tliat  they  must  hold  on  to  the  slopes  and 
the  heights  above  them.  The  exact  line 
to  be  drawn  on  the  heights  can  be  worked 
out  in  negotiations,  but  no  one  should  ex- 
pect the  Israelis  to  return  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hills. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HY- 
DROELECTRIC POWER  PROJECT 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  a  majority  of  Members 
from  New  England  who  voted  against 
funding  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hy- 
droelectric power  project  in  Maine  dur- 
ing 1967, 1  want  to  go  on  record  today  ds 
actively  seeking  funds  this  session  to 
guarantee  that  the  project  gets  under- 
way immediately. 

Why  the  change  of  heart?  My  opposi- 
tion in  the  past  was  based  on  sound  and 
indisputable  facts;  however,  conditions 
have  changed  dramatically  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  prevailing  conditions  can 
ti-uly  be  said  to  justify  what  will  be  no 
small  investment  for  all  the  New  England 
States  for  tliis  electric  power  source.  My 
early  objections  to  the  project  were  for 
just  such  reasons.  While  we  were  being 
told  that  the  project  would  benefit  not 
just  Maine,  but  all  of  the  New  England 
States,  in  fact,  we  would  only  have  elec- 
tricity in  the  "peaking  hours."  Now  even 
this  hour  of  electricity  a  day  is  crucial  to 
our  region. 

No  one  could  have  guessed  that  resid- 
lial  oil  costs  would  have  skyrocketed  rais- 
ing prices  by  400  percent  in  some  areas. 
Nor  could  we  have  known  that  our  hopes 
for  a  cheap  and  abxmdant  source  of  nu- 
clear power  for  the  region  would  become 
so  quagmired  in  safety  and  environ- 
mental problems,  and  more  expensive 
than  anticipated.  At  the  time,  environ- 
mental pressures  against  Dickey-Lincoln 
were  exceptionally  strong  as  ecological 
dislocations  of  mammoth  proportions 
were  expected. 

However,  the  picture  has  changed  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  obtain  energy 
where  we  can  get  it.  and  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project,  where  it  was  not  econom- 
ically feasible  or  even  practical  more 
than  5  years  ago,  has  become  a  necessity 
due  to  the  unusual  set  of  factors  playing 
havoc  with  our  energy  needs  in  the  re- 
gion. Had  we  all  had  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, I  am  confident  that  the  project 
would  have  been  funded  earlier;  however, 
we  must  put  our  differences  aside  and 
work  for  the  rapid  implementation  of  the 
project. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Patriot 
Ledger  last  Tuesday,  February  19  en- 
titled "Dickey-Lincoln  Dam": 
D1CKET-L1NC01.N  Dam 
Congress  ought  to  revive  and  approve  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydroelectric  power 
project  In  Maine. 

With  the  luxury  of  hindsight  It  may  be 
said  that  Congress  should  have  advanced  the 
project  when  It  was  under  consideration  In 
the  1960s.  The  critical  vote  came  In  1967 
when  the  House  failed  to  accept  Senate- 
passed  legislation  funding  final  studies  of  the 
project.  This  effectively  klUed  the  project. 

All  the  local  House  members  at  the  time — 
Reps.  James  A.  Burke,  D-MUtdn,  Margaret 
Heckler,  R-Wellesley,  and  Hastings  Keith, 
R-Brldgewater — voted  against  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln. The  New  England  congressional  delega- 
tion was  split  on  the  issue,  something  which 
Is  usually  (and  was)  fatal  to  huge  regional 
public  works  projects. 


A  key  element  In  the  debate  was  an  intense 
lobbying  campaign  by  the  electric  companies. 
However,  Dlckey-Llncoln  was  nowhere  near 
as  attractive  an  idea  in  1967  as  it  Is  today. 
Although  The  Patriot  Ledger  opposed  the 
project  then.  Several  things  have  happened 
to  drastically  alter  the  situation. 

First,  nuclear  power  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
Its  promise  as  an  "ideal"  source  of  low-cost 
power  which  could  be  employed  by  private 
electric  companiec. 

Cost  estimates  for  Dickey-Lincoln  promised 
.4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  figure  the  nu- 
clear plants  also  were  supposed  to  achieve. 
But,  In  fact,  nuclear  plants  have  been  pro- 
ducing power  at  costs  In  excess  of  1.5  cents 
per  klllowatt  hour. 

Nuclear  plants  also  have  had  the  opera- 
tional problems  which  attend  any  complex 
new  technology  and  these  technical  difficul- 
ties have  been  compounded  by  safety  and  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

The  environmental  dangers  posed  by 
Dickey -Lincoln  once  seemed  formidable. 
Much  land  would  be  flooded  to  serve  as  a  res- 
ervoir, and  power  transmission  lines  would 
have  to  be  strung  across  the  Maine  wilderness 
to  get  the  power  to  market. 

Since  1967,  however,  the  environmental 
dangers  of  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  plants  have 
become  much  more  clear.  Also,  the  creation 
of  the  New  England  electric  power  pool 
(NEPOOL)  interconnecting  the  region's  elec- 
tric plants  has  greatly  reduced  the  transmis- 
sion problem. 

Cost  was  another  consideration  In  the  '60s. 
Dickey-Lincoln  was  expected  to  require  more 
than  $300  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
produce  power  which  might  or  might  not  be 
less  expensive  than  the  power  produced  by 
the  private  electric  companies. 

Evidence  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  power  might 
be  less  costly  was  not  entirely  convincing, 
and  proponents  of  the  plan  tended  to  tie  the 
projects  financial  impact  to  the  Idea  of  cre- 
ating a  price  "yardstick"  against  which  the 
cost  of  private  power  could  b©  compared. 

But  the  development  which  has  totally 
changed  the  price  picture  and  the  environ- 
mental picture  is.  of  course,  the  energy  crisis. 

A  perpetually-renewable  energy  source 
such  as  hydroelectric  power  now  Is  vastly 
more  critical  than  It  was  In  1967.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  might  have  been  an  expensive  luxury 
In  the  '60s,  now  It  has  become  a  vital  neces- 
sity. 

The  price  of  oil  has  soared,  thus  throwing 
all  the  old  price  calculations  out  the  window. 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  almost  certain  to  produce 
power  at  lower  cost  than  oU-flred  plants. 
Moreover,  It  should  be  less  environmentally 
damaging  than  co&l-fired  plants,  and  both 
less  environmentally  dangerous  and  cheaper 
than  nuclear  plants. 

As  now  envisioned,  Dlckey-Ltncoln  would 
be  a  source  of  low-coet  "peaking  power"  to 
help  the  region  deal  with  Its  chronic  short- 
age of  electric  power  to  meet  the  loads  at 
peak  usage  hours.  This  shortage  has  resulted 
In  voltage  reductions,  brownouts  and  the 
threat  of  blackouts. 

Emergency  energy  legislation  before  Con- 
gress calls  for  extensive  work  on  alternative 
jenergy  sources,  such  as  hydroelectric  power 
to  supplement  or  replace  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels.  And  one  of  those  alternatives  ought 
to  be  Dlckey-Llncoln.. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOSS'  INVESTIGA- 
TION RESULTS  IN  REASSERTING 
THE  POWER  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing persistent  investigation  by  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss,  of  California,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  that  future  payments  for  Se- 
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cret  Service  protection  of  fermu-  Viee 
President  Agnew  vnould  be  disoiiowed  by 
the  Comptroller's  Office. 

Congressman  BfFoss  has  stated  In  con- 
nection with  tUe ruling: 

This  constituted  a  reclamation  bg  tha  Gen- 
eral AccouoUog  OGOce  oi  the  powers  oS.  Utie 
Congress  aod  the  yeople,  which,  had  unlaw- 
fully been  usurped  by  the  Prr sldent  ol  the 
United  St&tes.  The  longest  journey,  wa  are 
laXormed,  begins  with  a  sUigle  step.  That 
step,  perhaps  has  now  been  takan. 

^^r.  ateaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  correspondence  to 
Congressman  Moss  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  noting  the 
OAO  ruling,  and.  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Staata,  sent  ta  Uie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  infarming  hin^  of  the  QA£> 
decision: 

WASanraaoic,  DiC, 

F«lmuiry  rs,  1^3. 
Hob.  JtoH»tE,  Mo«a, 
House  of  RtBTtresentatives. 

Deab  Ma.  MiOB»:  This  refters  to  our  series  of 
reports  to  you  on  services  and  facilities  be- 
ing provided'  l»y  the  Oovemment  tor  former 
Vice  Prudent  Agccw.  There  la  endoead 
herewith^  f»»r  your  Information  a  oopy  of  our 
(leclalon  of  toriay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreaBury,  notifying  him  that  future  pay- 
ment* made  for  aecxet  Service  protection  for 
former  Vice  President  Agnew  wiU  be  dis- 
ailowed  by  our  OlBce. 
Slneendy  yonrs, 

HiT.MTH  B.  SrAaxs, 
ffamptroUer  General 

of  the  United  States. 

WABBXttxnriN,  D.C.. 

February  15, 1973. 
The     Honorable     the     Skcbbtaht     or     ths 
TBaAeuRv. 

De«  1ft.  3»cb«x*by:  As  you  are  aware  this 
Office  a»v  oonaiitarsd  the  question  of  whether 
the  ppoteotive  services  being  provided  by  the 
Secret  aervice  at  your  direction' — pursuant 
t»  the  nqriest  of  Oie  Preeident— for  former 
V>«»  n>esmBn«  Agnew  are  authorized  by  law. 
VWe  have  conolud«d  that  they  are  not  so 
antherlaed. 

The  statute  authorizing  Secret  Service 
proteetJon  is  1»  IT.S.G.  305«<a).  It  provides 
in  this  respect  eis  follows: 

"Snlijeot  to  the  direction  <»f  the  S*crotary 
of  the  Trw»npy,  the  TlWted  St&tee  Secret 
Strvlee,  T>ea«iry  Department,  1»  autborlEed 
te  pr«t?ec»  the  person  of  th*  President  of  the 
united  Statee,  the  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  the  PreeideHt-eleet,  the  Viae  Presl- 
dent  or  other  ofleer  ve%i  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  office  of  President,  and  the 
Vice  PreetdeBt-eleet;  protect  tfte  person  of  a 
farmer  Presidm*  ancf  his  w4fe  during  his 
liretliue,  the  per^rn  of  the  wMbw  of  a  former 
President  tnitll'  her-  dtaith-  or  remarriage,  and 
rnlnor  chHdrea.  of  a  former  President  until 
they  r«aeh  sljiUeeu  years  of  age,  unless  snch 
protection  is  declined;  protect  the  person  of 
a  vtsiting  head  of  a  ft»relgii-  state  or  foreign 
government  and,  set  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
IdfcPt^  other  dlstbigniahc*  ftsrelgn  visitors  to 
the  mrtted  States^  and  oflSctal  representatives 
of  tire  UWted  StaUn  performirrg  special  mis- 
sions abroad:  •  •  •  and-  peiftjrm  such  other 
functions  and.  rtnriea  aa>  ace.  authorized  by 
law  •••.•■ 

(flee  alao  Ptafclie  luw  «0-»f.  set  OMt  as  a 
nwtv  t«  W  TT^B.e.  sow,  pmrvttUng  fer  protec- 
tion at  "ma|at  piairidtoittali  er  viae  pssal- 
dentlAl  candidates  who  should  receive  such 
protection .  "1 

Section  309»(a)  of  t11«e  le  thus  provides 
spMjiBuany  ttjr  prote«tieB  at  an  iaoumbenc 
Vice  President  and  at  a  Tllca  FieridBnt-elect: 
a«*  fhr  pjsnteiiLtun  of  a  flbnner  Ptesidect 
durtn«  Ilia  llfe«lai«,  but  not  for  protacUon  of 
a.  f«rma»  \Uoa  President.  Uoreovec,  the  Con- 
greaa  haa  pzavlded  tor  certaia  service*  and 
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facilities  to  b«  made  available  to  former 
Vice  Pieeidente,   without  Inoluifliig  spedflc 

provision  for  Secret  Service  protection  (act 
of  Jtoroh  7,  I9«.  Puto.  L.  83-27.7,  73  SUt.  Ifi3) , 
and.  for  pmtectlon  of  OBididates  for  presi- 
dential or  vice  pnesideiitlai  office  (Pub.  L. 
Oft-aai ) .  It  ifrtlius  beyond  question  that  there 
is  no  statutory  authorization  for  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  of  Mr.  Aenew. 

Nor  can  we  agree  witlt  the  reported  con- 
tention of  frte  Treasxiry  DtpRrtment  that  the 
President  has  "inherent  executive  power"  to 
order  Secret  Service  protection  of  Mr.  Agnew. 
We  believe  that  the  PrestcJent'.s  power  "must 
stem  either  from  an  not  of  Congress  or  from 
the  Coustitutlon  itself."  Yaungstown  Sheet 
mid  Tube  Co.  v.  Sav:yer.  343  U.S.  579  (1952). 
In  this  case,  as  already  noted,  the  acts  of 
Congress  provided  no  basis  for  the  claim  of 
Presidential  power  to  cfder  protection  for 
Mr.  Agnew. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional' authority  to  order  such  protection, 
vt«  note  that  section  3056<a)  of  title  18  gives 
the  President  certaia  discretixmary  authority 
ta  order  protection  of  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  (other  than 
heads  of  state)  or  of  offlelal  representatives 
of  the  United  States  performing  special  mis- 
sions abroad.  Also,  we  are  aware  that,  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the-  act  of  January  5, 
1971,  Pub.  L.  91-651,  84  Stat.  1910.  wiiloh 
added  that  ditcretionary  provision,  to  section 
3(i56(a) ,  there  Is  a  statcm«nt  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  B-esldent  has  "in- 
herent constitutional  authority"  to  order 
protection  of  distinguished  foreign  visitors. 
S.  Rept.  No.  91-1483,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sese.  2. 
However,  the  circumstances  there  Involved 
v.'crie  that  the  Department  of  State  tra- 
ditionally provided  protection  for  foreign 
visitors  uiuler  its  geiietal  respon.sibillties 
for  state  visits,  that  this  was  considered  to 
be  a  "foreign  affairs  function,"  and  that  the 
proposed-  legislation  merely  transferred  the 
existing  responslbUlty  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  Secret  Service.  Your  Depart- 
ment there  made  no  such  claim  of  executive 
power  as  is  app.-u^ntly  new  being  asserted; 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  transmitting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion stated  that  "it  is  our  view  that  the 
president  now  has  the  Inherent  constitu- 
tional authority  to  direct  the  Secret  Service 
to  perform  the  functions  vshich  wouUL  be  ati- 
thoriaed,  by  thit  legislratan!'  (3.  Rept.  Mo. 
91-14fl3,  p.  3.  emphaets  supplied) — i.e.,  tlie 
protection  ot  foreign  viEitors  and  ofliaial 
Azasi'lcau  representatives:  abroad.  Moreover, 
and  notwithstanding  the  claimed.  e.xecutlve 
authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
qpested  and  obtained  specific  statutory  au- 
tnortty  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
in' question. 

We  would  agrm  that,  under  his  con-rtttu^ 
tional  duties  to  "receive  AmliaaaadeK,  and 
other  public  Ministers"  (article  n,  section  3) , 
and  to  make  treaties  subject  to  Senate  ad- 
vice and  oonsent  (article  H,  section  2),  the 
President  can  provide  for  protectton  of  dls-- 
tbigulsbed  foreign  visltoTS  to  this  country 
or  of  official  representB«»e»  of  the  United 
States  while  they  are  sivoad.  Whether  ha 
could  order  the  Secret  S«vico  ta  take  over 
such  functions  from  the  Department  of  State 
without  statutory  authority  it  Is  unneces- 
sary to  decide,  since  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
gj.v«  him  apectac  legislation  to  accomplish 
thia.  purpose.  However,  in.  that  situation,,  it 
is  clear  that  the  claim  of  Inheient  executive 
power  finds  its  iustificatiAn  in  furtherance 
of  the  President's  perfonmance  of  a  canstltu<. 
tloBai  duty,  the  conduct  of  foreign  afTaiiB.  No 
such  JustlflcaUon  in  term*  of  any  constitu- 
tional duty  of  the  President  has.  Insofar  as 
we  know,  been  claimed  in  connection  with, 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Agnew,  and  none  ap- 
pears to  this  Office  to  he  present.  We  mtist 
conclude  that  the  reported'  claim  of  inherent 
e.xecutlve  power  Is  without  fOnndatltm. 
Hence,  and  since  there  Is-  no  statntory  au- 


thority for  furnishing  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion to  Mr.  Agnew,  the  furnishing  of  such 
protection  is  without  authority  of  law. 

We  understand  tJSat  the  protection  service 
is  still  being  provided  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  intends  to  continue 
it  at  least  until  sometime  to  April.  We  must 
advise,  in  light  of  the  foregoing,  tTlat  appro- 
priations for  the  operations  of  the  Secret 
Service  are  not  available  to  pay  the  costs  of 
fun.ishing  Secret  Service  protection  to  for- 
mer Vice  President  Agnew.  TherefQce  future 
payments  made  for  such  ptirpose  will  be  dis- 
allowed by  our  Office.  EecDgnizlng  the  ad- 
inlnistrative  problems  in\-Dlved  in  discon- 
tinuing the  protection  beiBg  furnished,  the 
disallowances  will  be  TnnriB  on  any  payments 
made  after  February  17.  1974.  The  concerned 
certifying  officers  should  be  Immediately  so 
iniarmed. 

Copies  of  this  decl^lo'.i  are  being  gpnt  to 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  ot  the  EEoiisc  and  Senate, 
to  Representative  John  E.  BIoes.  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  inquired  la 
us  concerning  ttiis  matter. 
Siuoei-ely  yours, 

ELuirt  B.  Staats, 

Coinptroller  General  of  tht  United.  States. 


SALARY  INCREASES  OITOeED 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
raission  to  addreae  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.! 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  the 
Pi-esident  submitted  his  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  to  the  Congress,  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  808  calKne  for  the  dis- 
opproval  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations for  salary  increases  for  certain 
ofllcials  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Pedbral  Gevern- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  muster  a 
quorum  last  Thursday  stt  thafc  this  and 
simifer  resolutions  couMi  be  aci£d  on  is 
deplorable.  Each  and  every  Member  of 
this  House  should  be  required  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  this.  To  do  less  is  ir- 
responsible, but  I  have  little  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflRce  and  Civil 
Service  will  act  on  House  Resolution  806. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
has  introduced  House  Resolution  SOD  to 
have  the  Rules  Committee  take  up  his 
disapproval  resolution.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  act  on 
House  Resolution  900. 

Fedteral  congressional,  executive,  and 
judicial  salary  increases  at  this  time  are 
irreaponslWe.  The  sftngle  KiOBt  important 
cauee  of  the  inflation  plagtang^  our  econ- 
omy tod'ay:  is  exceuivr  Goviemment 
spending.  ThB  19tfr  SBtanM  inereurea  con- 
trttnztedi  to  the  tertian  we  are  experi- 
ezuing  today.  These  nsw  aai&ry  ioereases 
will  funther  IncrsaM!  iBflstiois. 

CoBsieaff  muBti  ast  tbe'esojnple  of  self- 
disciplinaan£l-&5caiji»st£aint  bv  rejecting 
thase  praposed.  salajry  Increases..  AIL 
Americans,  ace  being  asked,  to  hold  the 
line  in  the  fTght  against  ihfmtion.  We  In 
the  Congress  must  exercise  the  same  re- 
straint that  we  ask  of  ths  peoplfe  of  this 
country.  If  we  do  not  act  with  restraint, 
how  can  we  ask  or  expect  the  American 
people  to  limit  wage  and  price  Increases? 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 


February  25,  197 ^ 
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LET  UJ41Ti!a>  NATIONS   DIPLOMATS 
GET  IN  THE  GAS  LINES 

<Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
penniisston  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mi".  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  outraged  by  an  article  I  read 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Arab  diplomats  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, together  with  other  diplomats  in 
the  United  Nations  displaying  unmiti- 
gated gall  are  demanding  that  the  United 
States  provide  gasoline  for  them  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  wait  in  lines  in  New 
York  to  sectn^e  gasoline.  The  Arab  diplo- 
mat has  complained  that  when  he  goes 
into  a  station  and  shows  his  credit  card, 
the  people  do  not  want  to  serve  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  blame  them.  I 
want  to  be  on  record  as  urging  Mr.  Simon, 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  chief,  to  under 
no  circinnstances  give  5pecral  permission 
or  special  gasoline  to  U.N.  diplomats. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last  week  I  spent 
2%  hours  in  various  gasohne  lines  wait- 
ing to  get  gasoline,  and  I  am  not  about 
to  have  the  Arabs  in  the  United  Nations 
get  gasoline  imdei-  special  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  message  is 
loud  and  clear. 


REPEAL  EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  penxiissien  to  address  the  He  use 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ins 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  biU  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
197r.  This  legislation  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
each  refined  petroleum  product. 

This  week  we  will  be  considering  the 
conference  report  on  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Energy  Emeigency  Act,  wiiich  will 
incxeajse  the  power  of  the  Fetleral  Gov- 
ernment to  contrcd  fuel  supplies.  It  is  my 
belief  that  instead  of  giving  additional 
power  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  fur- 
ther distort  the  ability  of  free  market 
forces  to  provide  increased  supplies  to 
meet  demands,  we  should  be  focusing 
our  efforts  on  repeahng  the  hastily  en- 
acted Allocation  Act  of  last  session. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs 
Committee,  loas  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  will  soon  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation to  determine  why  the  fuel 
allocation  program  has  failed  to  meet  Uie 
needs  of  American  consuaaexs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  no  federally  admin- 
istered program  can  take  the  place  of  the 
free  market  in  providing  for  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  fuel  supplies. 

I  urge  my  co&eagues  to  ioin  with  me 
in  this  effort  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  o£  the  business  of  eontrolling 
the  production  and  allocation  of  our 
vitally  needed  energy  products. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  as  follows: 
H.R    — 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AllQcatton  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaXe  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
CXX 2o0— Part  3 


Americ*  in   Confresa   aaaemblBA,  TWkt   th* 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
is  repealed. 


IRAN  ENTBR3  THS  FOREIGN  AID 
BIRSINESS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  aixd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
lieaa-d  the  old  saying  that  every  cloud  has 
a  silver  lining  and  last  Friday  I  hope  I 
saw  such  a  lining  when  I  read  a  news 
dispatch  to  the  effect  that  Iran  is  going 
into  the  foreign  aid  business.  A  billion 
dollars  In  foreign  aid  from  their  oil 
profits. 

air.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  House 
immediately  urge  the  President  to  go 
over  to  Iran  and  get  some  of  the  money 
fast. 

This  country  is  busted,  in  part,  by  our 
interminable  handouts  around  the  globe 
and  here  is  an  opportimlty  to  get  some 
aid  for  the  staggering  American  taxpay- 
ers who  have  been  bled  white. 

There  Is  no  reason  on  Earth  why  the 
United  States  should  not  be  first  on  the 
list  for  some  assistance  and  at  the  same 
giveaway  rates  this  country  has  used — 
50-year  so-called  loans  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  no  interest  payinents. 

And  if  ever>'thing  works  out  as  it  has 
for  us,  we  can  send  Ambassador  Moj-ni- 
han  over  in  a  few  years  and  arrange  for 
the  whole  loan  to  be  written  off,  as  he  did 
for  India. 


basic  documents  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Now,  as  at  the  beginning  of  our  history, 
the  oncoinc  enrichment  of  the  humani- 
ties is  cmtral  to  the  solution  of  those 
pvobtems  which  challenge  a  nation, 
yming  or  oU — problems  which  affect  the 
qiaest  for  a  life  cf  quality  by  all  its 
citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  recognized 
and  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
manities nine  years  ago  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  It  reaf- 
firmed that  importance  last  year  with 
legislation  extending  the  PoaiidaUon  for 
another  three  years. 

As  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  grown  it  has  increastngly 
attracted  gifts  from  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, and  fotmdations.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  these,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a 
i-ow,  have  more  than  matched  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
Such  puUic  confidence  tn  the  Hianani- 
ties  Endowment  and  its  work  more  than 
justifies  the  strong  support  the  Endow- 
ment lias  received  from  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  and  augurs 
wen  for  the  future  developmcit  of  the 
humanities  in  this  country. 

Richard  Nixoh. 

The  White  House.  February  22,  197i. 


COMiiUNlCATION  FROM  THE  CLER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  Isid  before  the  House 
the  following  commtmication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C  .  February  22,  1974. 
Hoa.  Carl.  Ai.asaT, 
77i.e  Speakcrr 
U.S.  House  of  ftepresentattces . 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
traiiimit  herewith  a  sealed  envrtope  Irom 
the  White  House,  received  in  tbe  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  11:35  A.M.  on  Friday.  February  22, 
1974.  and  said  to  ccFntarn  a  message  from 
the  President  corxreralng  the  Hghth  Anmial 
R«p«rt  of  the  KlaUona]  Eadowment  for  the 
Homanlttea  fas  Fiscal  Tear  IS73. 
With  kiaacl  regards,  I  am, 
Siucerely, 

W.  Pat  jENNUiss,  ClerJi, 
House  of  RepresenCaUics. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THB 
NATICWAL  S?DOWMBirr  FOB  THE 
HUMANITIES  FOR  PBBCAL  YEAR 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THB  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

The  SFEAJCER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  en 
Educatioii  and  Labor : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Eighth. 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Training  in  the  humanities,  his- 
tory, literature,  and  phUosopby,  among 
other  disciplines,  guided  those  who 
shaped   the   American   nation   and    its 


SOVIET-  .AMERICAN  FERTILIZER 

PRODUCTION    MEANS    HELP    FOR 
U.S.    FARMERS 

Thg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Under   a  preuotis  order  of   the 

luse,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patican)    ls  recognized  for  30  miButes. 

llr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  good  Lord  gave  us  «kly 
a  certain  amount  off  land  and  water  on 
this  Earth  to  do  with  as  we  best  can.  It 
is,  therefcffe,  our  responsibility  to  in- 
crease productivity  throng:h  maximiim 
utilisation  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
tremendous  growth  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  based  on  the  availability  cf  ccbo- 
mercial  fertilirer  ta  adequate  quantities. 

Remembering  too,  Thomas  Bdiscm's 
aptuuism  that  "we  never  miss  ^rtiat  we 
have  never  gotten  used  to,"  there  is  a 
great  deal  ol  wisdom  in  any  policy  tioai 
involves  the  Soviet  people  in  a  better  a»- 
preciation  ol  the  cansumer  amenities  we 
enjoy  in  this  country.  It  follows,  *Jiere- 
fore,  that  any  arrangonent  is  beneficial 
that  teaches  Rus.sians  to  prrfer  constimer 
goods  to  the  weapons  of  war  vtailie  at  the 
same  time  xniTplyiug  ns  with  the  fertiliser 
our  farmen  and  raneterx  most  have  to 
maintain  U.S.  agricuttiiral  production.  In 
accord  with  this  hne  c£  ttaonght.  I  would 
Itte  to  nrnke  tlie  folknping  obsemtions. 

Soviet-AxneTican  detcsite  has  received 
cksc  attmtton  in  reooit  weeks  and 
months  as  vm  struggle  to  find  tlK  key  to 
peaceful  relatisos  with  afi  nations  uf  the 
world. 

The  Bwetzng  of  the  Soviet -American 
Trade  and  Economk:  CooBefl  ncKt  week 
will  focus  abditioaQal  attentacn  an  the 
dptiratji  pndatems  thai  ronafei  to  be  re- 
solved betwetE  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  world.  This  group  ccmposed  of  26 
leading  American  businessmen  and  a  like 
number  (^  Rtmian  buKiness  executives 
will  begin  to  get  down  to  specifics  in 
regard  to  the  rapidly  expanding  trade 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  In  the 
Congress  for  many  years  frequently 
wrestle  with  the  problems  that  could  be 
created  by  making  a  trading  partner  of 
a  great  rival  like  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  not  allow  our  fears  to  overcome 
comraonsense  In  dealing  with  a  nation 
like  the  Soviet  Union  where  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  can  be  derived  for 
America. 

I  am  reminded  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin once  said,  "No  nation  was  ever  ruined 
by  trade."  1  believe  that,  and  I  also 
believe  that  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
can  benefit  both  countries.  I  would  cau- 
tion, however,  that  the  utmost  care  must 
be  used  as  agreements  between  American 
industry  and  the  Soviets  begin  to  emerge 
in  coming  months.  Trade  Is  an  excellent 
way  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  two  na- 
tions with  diverse  ideologies,  but  the 
concept  of  detente  will  be  successful  only 
if  all  Involved  work  toward  the  careful 
development  of  a  soimd  trade  relation- 
ship. 

My  years  in  this  great  representative 
body,  however,  have  taught  me  that  we 
must  never  drop  our  guard  in  any  way. 
While  trade  can  be  beneficial  to  all.  we 
must  also  assure  the  American  people 
that  the  benefits  that  they  receive  from 
America's  strong  defense  posture  are  not 
eroded  by  the  signing  of  trade  agree- 
ments. Our  Nation  has  been  a  world 
leader  for  many  decades,  and  the  great 
advantages  and  experience  that  we  have 
built  up  in  that  period  of  time  must  be 
faithfully  preserved. 

It  does  occur  to  me,  however,  that  the 
tenor  of  events  in  Washington  these  days 
might  cause  the  American  people  to  be 
fearful  that  all  trade  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  somehow  be  used 
against  us  in  future  years.  We  must  avoid 
this  type  of  thinking  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  profiiier  as  a  nation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  key  successes  of 
detente  so  far  has  been  the  decision  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  a  trade  center 
in  Moscow.  This  center,  which  will  fea- 
ture a  hotel,  office  building,  and  apart- 
ments, will  be  open  not  only  to  American 
businessmen,  but  to  representatives  of  all 
countries  seeking  to  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  Unlrai.  Indeed,  it  will  simplify 
conduct  of  trade.  More  Important,  how- 
ever, It  Indicates  that  the  Soviets  are 
serious  about  the  Idea  of  expanded  trade 
with  the  free  world. 

Negotiations  by  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  to  build  a  fertilizer  complex  in 
Russia  may  represent  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  this  country  to  acquire  fer- 
tilizer materials  which  are  in  extremely 
short  supply.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreemmt,  the  Russians  will  purchase 
about  $200  million  worth  of  concentrated 
phosphates  from  Occidental  each  year 
which  will  be  shipped  to  a  Black  Sea  port 
and  then  to  the  fertilizer  complex.  These 
phosphate  materials  will  represent  ex- 
panded production  from  new  mines  us- 
ing low-grade  ores  which  would  not  have 
been  opened  except  for  this  transaction. 
In  return.  Occidental  has  agreed  to  buy 
approximately  $200  million  worth  of  am- 
monia and  urea  annually.  Since  both  are 
made  from  natural  gas  feedstocks  they 
are  in  very  short  si^iply.  Yet  both  prod- 
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ucts  are  needed  to  sustain  our  agricul- 
tural production. 

There  have  been  recent  press  reports 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
hearings  which  indicate  that  the  U.S. 
fertilizer  shortage  is  extremely  serious. 
This  United  States-Soviet  agreement 
can  provide  additional  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer materials  and  in  this  way  assist 
the  American  farmer.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately $750  million  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  United  States  for  plant 
equipment,  thereby  providing  additional 
jobs  and  significantly  improving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
tills  fertilizer  transaction  required 
something  unique  by  our  Govei-nment — 
its  written  approval  before  it  could  be  im- 
plemented. This  approval  was  given  by 
the  U.S.  Government  last  June  1,  when 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Dent  issued  his 
"no  impediment  letter"  to  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Trade  V.  S.  Alkhinov,  after 
our  Government  had  carefully  studied 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  agreement, 
including  our  Nation's  future  fertilizer 
needs.  Many  other  projects  of  similar 
magnitude  are  ahready  underway  and 
benefiting  other  industries,  such  as  those 
involved  in  the  huge  Kama  River  project. 

If  we  are  selective  and  careful  as  we 
approach  the  funding  of  each  of  these 
projects,  and  if  we  make  a  good  business 
deal  for  our  industries,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  will  have  kept  the  pledge  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  seek  a  true  and  last- 
ing detente  through  trade.  I  urge  that 
we  approach  each  of  these  projects  with 
great  care,  but  with  an  understanding  of 
their  importance  to  us — economically 
and  politically— and  that  we  do  not  per- 
mit the  emotions  of  the  moment  to  sweep 
away  this  rare  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace. 


CONDITIONAL  AMNESTY— A  STEP 
TOWARD  NA-nONAL  RECONCILIA- 
TION ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  many  currents  of  emotion 
have,  in  the  recent  past,  pulled  our  coun- 
try apart,  and  set  good  people  at  odds 
with  one  another— frequently  Just  for  a 
lack  of  adequate  imderstandlng.  in  any 
event,  If  this  divlsiveness  continues — for 
whatever  reason— it  ^fiU  find  new  ways 
to  feed  upon  and  perpetuate  itself;  it  will 
transform  itself  into  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous stalemate  of  attitudinal  en- 
trenchment, with  contending  groups  of 
opposing  points  of  view  squandering 
their  energies  on  recrimination;  and 
that  mood  could  abide,  for  decades,  un- 
til we  Americans  rediscover  a  unifying 
national  purpose. 

The  process  to  follow  for  breaking  out 
of  that  mood  is  a  complicated  and  im- 
certaln  one— especially  when  new  causes 
lor  natlOTial  divlsiveness.  and  for  setting 
attitudes  in  opposition  to  one  another 
crowd  in  upon  still  unresolved  disputes 
and  differences  of  opinion  stemming 
from  issues  that  we  have,  in  large  part 
put  behind  us.  Without  wishing  to  re- 
open the  wounds  Infiicted  on  our  land 


and  its  people  by  those  long  and  tragic 
years  of  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  a  fact — for  which  I 
am  deeply  grateful— that,  for  us.  that 
war  is  now  over.  When  it  ended  it  is  true 
that  I,  for  one,  looked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  era  of  reconciliation  for 
Americans — a  time  when  this  Nation 
could,  as  it  were,  come  to  peace  with  it- 
self, again. 

That  optimism  on  my  part  was  mis- 
placed— or  at  least  premature — in  that 
other,  and  different,  reasons  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  national  doubt,  of  na- 
tional self-fla^gelation,  and  for  divlsive- 
ness, arose  to  take  the  place  of  those 
born  out  of  those  unhappy  war  years.  I 
do  not  intend,  here,  to  address  myself  to 
that  new  area  for  concern — despite  the 
fact  that  our  awareness  of  it  clouds  our 
collective  vision.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest— with  some  urgency — that  the  merq 
appearance  of  "new  business,"  even  de- 
spite the  transcendental  importance  of 
the  same,  should  not  influence  us  so 
much  as  to  divert  our  attention  totally 
from  that  which  might  be  considered 
"old  business,"  the  disposal  of  which 
might  be  a  step,  however  so  small, 
toward  that  national  reconciliation  of 
which  I  speak. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  believe  an 
objective  look  at  the  question  of  amnesty 
would  be  timely,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in 
the  midst  of  that  multitude  of  other  is- 
sues and  problems  that  so  confoimd  us 
and  are  of  immediate  urgency— espe- 
cially since,  forsooth,  we  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  about  those  latter  prob- 
lems, anyway. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  noted, 
I  have  attempted,  over  the  past  year,  to 
encourage  that  sort  of  a  discussion  of 
this  difficult,  emotion  laden,  and  almost 
politically  taboo  issue.  I  have  done  so, 
even  though  often  discouraged  over  find- 
ing myself  so  alone  in  even  wishing  to 
talk  about  it,  because  I  have  felt  that 
the  potential  for  moving  from  an  ac- 
ceptable resolution  of  the  amnesty  ques- 
tion— a  leftover  from  those  war  years— 
at  least  a  couple  of  steps  toward  that  at- 
titudinal climate  which  would  allow  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  to  be  kindled  was 
well  worth  dohig.  Even  if  few  others 
wanted  to  talk  about  it,  at  least  I  felt  I 
was  doing  somethhig  that  had  to  be  done. 
Naturally  enough,  then,  when  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Melvln  Laird— and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  as  well— also 
surfaced  on  the  issue,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion very  close  to  my  own.  I  was  vastly 
encouraged.  Mel  Laird  took,  almost  at 
once,  his  "lumps"  for  so  speaking  out— 
though  his  action  was  characteristic  of 
his  often  displayed  courage  and  direct- 
ness both  while  a  colleague  of  ours,  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  while  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr.  Laird  needs  no  defense  from  me — 
since  he  can  do  a  very  capable  job  on  his 
own  to  that  regard,  as  will  be  indicated. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  Insert  Mr. 
Laird's  letter  to  Comdr.  Ray  R.  Soden, 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  know  that 
this  letter  addresses  Commander  Soden 's 
critical  response  to  Mr.  Laird's  public 
statements  on  conditional  anmesty.  By 
speaking  his  mind  on  amnesty,  and  by 
amplifying  those  statements  for  the  ben- 
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efit  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mel 
Laird  has  dramatically  shown  us  that 
responsible    men — whether    they    be    a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  or  shting 
riembers  of  Congress — ought  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  anmesty 
now.  Mr.  Laird's  camments  follow : 
Thi  White  House, 
'Waahington,  January  28,  1974. 
Comdr.  Ray  R.  Soden, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Washington  Memorial  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBA*  CoMMANDBH :  I  received  a  eopy  of  your 
letter  to  the  President  on  amnesty  and  wotild 
liKe  to  comment. 

A3  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  I  share  with  you.  Commander,  a  great 
pilde  in  o\ir  nation's  strength  and  freedom. 
As  part  of  our  heritage  of  freedom,  we  have 
always  cherished  the  redemptive  quaHty  of 
ow  system  of  Jttstice. 

As  y*u  know,  during  my  tenure  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  I  felt  strongly  that  it  was 
coinpletely  Inapprojviate,  unwise  and  unjust 
to  eonslder  granting  aay  fonn  ot  amnesty.  I 
felt  that  while  bxave  AmerlcauG  were  fighting 
and  dying  in  battle  any  consideration  of 
granting  amnesty  was  unwarranted  and 
wowld  have  had  an  advert  effect  on  the 
mersle  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

My  feelings  at  th*t  time  were  identieal 
wbcther  th»  aaanesty  being  dlscuased  >y 
5000  was  "conditlosal"  or  "generml."  I  did 
make  known,  however,  tbaX  looking  beyond 
Vietnam  we  were  studying  various  reports 
and  studies  on  the  complex  question  of 
amnesty. 

On  my  departure  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  circumstances  had  changed  mark- 
edly. No  longer  were  American  droops  Hght- 
ing  and  dying  In  comba.t  anywhere  in  the 
world.  At  a  result  of  changed  conditions,  my 
views  with  respect  t»  confiiderlng  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty  have  also  changed. 

Throughout  my  career  of  public  service,  I 
have  learned  to  avoid  absolute,  dogmatic  po- 
sitions. Neither  the  political  system  nor  the 
Judicial  system  ot  the  United  States  works 
on  "blanket"  and  arbitrary  approaches.  Both 
recognize  the  Tltal  voles  of  (ly  etrcumstances 
and  (2)  nKXivftUoB  ia  detenBlalng  political 
or  judicial  solutloas  ta  our  ^obleme.  As  I 
have  said,  we  pride  ourselves  on  administer- 
ing Justice  with  mercy  and  imderstandlng. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  a  "blanket" 
or  "general"  amnesty,  let  me  emphssiw  that 
I  am  now  and  always  have  been  opi»osed  to  a 
EweepiBg  general  giant  of  amnesty.  However, 
theie  are  individual  cases  wUtre  tbe  clr- 
cuMstanees  require  that  paailc*  provide  tor 
wkat  some  have  termed  "cwMiltlonal 
amnesty."  I  do  not  like  this  term,  and  Q»ly 
use  it  fox  lack  of  a  better  description  of  an 
equitable  approach  to  this  difficult  problem. 
It  is  my  view  that  circumstance  and  motlva- 
tien  on  a  caee-by-case  basis,  under  our  con- 
cept of  Justice,  must  be  taken  into  account 
talay  when  dealing  with  violmton  of  am 
selective  service  laws.  It  is  notewovthy  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  these  men  hav* 
thus  far  been  prosecuted  by  tte  Depaxtment 
of  Justice,  and  in  these  cases  widely  dif- 
fering penalties  have  been  assigned  to  Indi- 
viduals  varying   by   Jurisdiction. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  allay  some  of 
your  understandable  concerns.  As  jau  know, 
I  have  nothing  but  a  profound  sense  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  men  and  w«mcn 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  56,244  of  whom  gsv* 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  couBtry.  It  »s 
a  Ustlng  source  of  pride  to  me  that  1  had  the 
f  pportunuy  and  privilege  to  associate  with 
such  fine  Americans  and  their  famEHes.  I  have 
never  committed  any  act,  twr  w«hM  I,  which 
would  be  a  "breach  of  faith"  with  tkese  hmb 
and  women. 

Ptaally,  I  am  gratefiil  to  tb*  VteUrans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  te  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  for 
their  steadfast  support  of  our  defense  effort, 
and    especially    for    your    steadfast    support 
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dwring  nay  service  m  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  trust,  azMl  am  suro,  tlMt  you  wUl  continue 
to  extend  that  su|H;x}rt  to  the  President  and 
to  his  defense  policy  in  the  cause  of  strength 
and  peace. 

Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Laihd, 
Counselor  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs. 

Wlien  considering  the  prospect  of  a 
case-by-case  amnesty  during  the  latter 
days  of  Ameiican  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  in  now  speaking  his  mind  on 
the  question,  I  believe  Mel  Laird  felt  the 
spirit  which  lies  below  the  surface  of  the 
present  national  mood.  It  waits  only  to  be 
addressed,  and  there  will  be  response. 
Americans  want,  and  want  desperately, 
to  be  part  of  something  better  than  that 
which  they  lived  through  during  the  last 
decade  of  disruption.  They  can  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Congress  now  moves  to  adopt 
tlie  necessary  legislation  to  commence  a 
just  process  of  amnesty  for  those  young 
men  who  left  the  country,  or  hid  from 
society,  during  the  Indochinese  war. 

Whatever  the  form  of  amnesty,  it  will 
succeed  only  by  the  standards  of  national 
reconcihation.  In  its  process,  an  amnesty 
nwist  convince  all  observers  that  basic 
precepts  of  national  justice  are  being 
applied.  An  amnesty  must  be  the  gesture 
of  a  confident  nation  looking  calmly 
toward  the  f utuie  and  dispassionately  at 
the  past.  And  the  process  of  an^  amnesty 
must  exhibit  the  human  quahty  of  recon- 
cihation. That  is  the  expression  which 
comes  from  a  confident  intUvidual  or,  in 
the  pohtical  realm,  from  a  confident  na- 
tion that  says:  "We  don't  and  maybe 
can't  agree,  but  you  are  my  neighbor,  a 
member  of  my  community,  a  fellow 
citizen."  That  is  an  amjiesty  which 
springs  from  a  toleration  of  differing 
viewpoints,  rather  than  frem  a  cate- 
gorical demand  f<»  agpreement  with  any 
particular  set  of  moral  and  pohtical 
princifiries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  standards  I 
have  set  for  any  legislation  which  pro- 
poses amnesty,  and  these  are  the  stand- 
ards which  cast  the  outline  of  the  bill 
v.hlch  I  introduced  on  Thursday.  If  I 
have  been  successful,  in  any  part,  it  will 
be  to  the  degree  that  I  have  suggested  a 
process  of  granting  amnesty  which  can 
bring  us  some  release  from  the  tightening 
grip  of  contentiousness  and  self-right- 
eousness— on  both  sides  of  this  issue — in 
our  country,  and  which  might  bring  us  a 
little  more  brotherhood,  after  all  the 
freely  expended  hate,  contempt  and  vio- 
lence of  the  last  decade.  These  are  move- 
ments which  will  bring  people  together, 
and  tliey  are  also  the  vilaJ  signs  of  the 
health  of  our  system  ot  government, 
which  constantly  demands  the  predae- 
tion  of  a  coouty  and  toleration  among 
conflicting  points  oi  view. 

In  sumnmrr,  my  pntpoaai  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Anmesty  B«ar«l.  pat- 
terned after  the  Amnesty  Board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  National  Am- 
nesty Board  would  review  each  apj^ica^- 
tion  for  amnesty  in  detail;  and,  after 
investigating  all  cases  before  it,  would 
make  a  set  of  recommendations  to  the 
President.  Among  its  recommendations. 
the  Board  would  suggest  an  appropriate 
term  of  conditk)nal  service,  should  the 
President  choose  to  grant  a  pardon. 


By  taking  this  legislative  approach  to 
amnesty  and  by  proposing  a  process  of 
what  some  are  called  "conditional  am- 
nesty." I  have  been  pushed  to  consider 
questions  of  far  more  complexity  than 
might  occur  in  a  proposal  for  so-called 
blanket  amnesty.  Yet.  as  I  have  explained 
in  previous  statements,  the  actual  work- 
ing process  of  any  future  amnesty  may 
well  be  as  important  to  ultimate  public 
reaction  as  the  pardons  which  result. 

As  part  of  the  working  process  of  this 
amnesty,  my  proposal  first  sets  the  con- 
ditions for  suspension  of  legal  punish- 
ment of  those  who  evaded,  or  refused. 
Selective  Service  registraticm  or  mihary 
induction  during  the  period  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Indochinese  War. 
For  purposes  of  an  amnesty  request, 
that  period  would  begm  with  August  4, 
1964,  the  date  of  congressional  enact- 
nient  of  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution," 
and  terminate  on  either  of  two  dates- 
March  29,  1973,  the  day  the  last  combat 
troops  left  Vietnam,  or  on  that  day  pub- 
licly proclaimed  by  the  President  when 
all  Americans  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china have  been  accounted  for. 

To  be  eligible  for  amnestj*.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  an  individual  agree  to  sene 
up  to  2  years,  either  in  a  branch  of  mih- 
tary  service,  or  in  alternate  civilian  serv- 
ices which  hare  been  determined  to  con- 
tribute to  such  national  objectives  b.s 
health,  safety,  or  environmental  qnality. 
Farther,  conditional  service  should  begin 
at  the  lowest-existing  pay  grade;  al- 
though my  bill  specifies  that  an  Indivi- 
dual may  be  allowed  to  progress  to  higher 
salary  levels.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
of  these  men  can  bring  highly  profes- 
sional skills  to  the  jobs  they  may  take 
in  fulfillment  of  their  conditional  serv- 
ice, and  several  of  those  who  have  com- 
mented on  my  developing  ideas  on  am- 
nesty legislation  have  felt  that  possibili- 
ties for  promotion  or  salary  increases 
should  remain  open  to  these  returnees  to 
our  society. 

Throughout,  my  proposal  speaks  in 
terms  of  "agreements."  TTie  process  of 
this  amnesty  is  a  process  of  agreement 
between  the  person  seeking  amnesty  and 
the  National  Amnesty  Board  estabhshed 
in  the  bill.  Individual  ciicimtstanceg  may 
vary,  and  the  Board,  as  it  Is  instructed 
to  do  in  the  bill,  may  choose  to  tailor  the 
conditional  terms  of  an  amnesty,  or  its 
suggestions  for  immimlty  from  such  re- 
qihrement.  If  those  terms  are  agreed  to 
by  the  individual  who  seeks  amnesty,  the 
Board  will  then  make  its  final  recom- 
mendation. 

Once  the  general  '*norms"  for  eligibil- 
ity have  been  set,  my  proposal  further 
attempts  to  provide  for  those  exceptional 
circumstances  which  may  appear.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  stated  in  the  bill  that  the 
National  Amnesty  Board  may  waive  some 
part  of  the  required  conditional  service, 
should  it  be  evident  that  special  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant's  case,  such  as 
disability  to  perform  alternate  service, 
merit  special  consideration. 

I  also  EQggest.  in  this  section,  that 
Consrcss  reiterate  a  constitutional  doc- 
trine which  may  come  into  question.  My 
proposal  emphasizes  that  no  person  who 
enters  into  an  amnesty  agreement  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  lost  hia  American  citi- 
zenship. It  is  my  present  understanding 
that    recent    court    decisions,    such    as 
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Schneider  against  Rusk  and  Afroyim 
against  Rusk,  have  established  the  abid- 
ing nature  of  U.S.  citizenship.  However. 
I  have  concluded  that  mention  of  this 
principle  would  clarify  any  misunder- 
standing of  my  intention. 

I  have  also  specified  that  those  who 
V  illf ully  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
their  agreement  are  to  be  subject  to 
IJrosecution  for  pending  violations.  Also, 
time  taken  to  seek  amnesty  agreement! 
or  to  complete  conditional  service,  is  not 
to  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  any 
statute  of  limitation  pertaining  to  in- 
dictable offenses. 

It  has  been  presimied,  to  this  point 
in  my  discussion,  that  those  who  may 
seek  amnesty  will  either  return  to  the 
country,  or  emerge  from  their  places  of 
hiding,  in  order  to  take  their  cases  to  the 
National  Amnesty  Board  Yet.  there  are 
other  young  men  who  chose  to  go  to 
prison  for  violation  of  draft  or  induction 
laws,  and  I  understand  some  250  of  them 
still  remain  in  prison.  I  would  propose 
that  these  individuals  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  Amnesty  Board 

even  if  still  in  prison— to  request  con- 
sideration for  amnesty.  The  Board  would 
be  empowered  to  consider  these  requests, 
regardless  of  whether  the  applicant's 
prison  sentence,  or  part  of  it.  is  for  an  of- 
fense unrelated  to  his  violation  of  draft 
or  induction  laws.  However,  my  bill  also 
specifies  that  the  terms  of  amnesty 
granted  such  an  individual  would  not  al- 
ter his  sentence  for  an  unrelated  offense. 
For  those  servmg  prison  sentences  re- 
lated, solely,  to  violations  of  draft  or 
induction  laws,  my  proposal  would  per- 
mit a  release  from  prison  and  a  waiver 
of  any  remaining  prison  sentence,  on 
the  condition  that  the  individual  com- 
pletes the  conditional  service  recom- 
mended by  the  Board.  Tliis  section  of  the 
bill  requires  that  the  National  Amnesty 
Board  deduct  time  served  in  prison  from 
the  period  of  conditional  service  required 
for  an  amnesty  agreement,  and  further 
specifies  that  anyone  who  enters  into  an 
amnesty  agreement  and  has  served  as 
much  as  18  months  in  prison  shall  have 
his  conditional  service  waived. 

Here  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
require  a  difficult  balancing  of  equities 
and  one  I  would  hold  out  for  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  my  coUeagues.  My  presi'mp- 
Uon  m  writing  this  language  is  that  the 
justice  worked  by  the  National  Amnesty 
Board  will  be  of  the  kind  which  redresses 
several  distortions  of  fairness  which  be- 
came evident  with  changes  in  court  nU- 
mgs,  and  subsequent  Selective  Service 
regulations,  relating  to  conscientious 
objectors. 

AlUiough  I  have  not  had  sufficiently 
detailed  data  avaUable  to  determine  how 
often  the  case,  it  appears  that  some 
youn«  men  who  served  prison  sentences 
for  draft  evasion,  or  failure  to  report  for 
induction,  did  so  ai  the  basis  of  Selec- 
tive Service  regulations  which  were  later 
revised  by  court  decisions.  For  example 
in  United  States  against  Seeger  and 
Levy  against  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  considerably  revised  the  former 
criteria  for  determining  conscientious 
objection. 

Prom  those  amnesty  cases  which  stem 
from  outdated  Selective  Service  regula- 
tions, it  should  be  particularly  clear  that 


an  Amnesty  Board  ought  to  consider 
time  served  in  prison.  I  would  also  add 
to  the  scale  of  these  equities,  the  known 
fact  that  in  some  States  it  was  consider- 
ably easier  to  be  deferred  from  the  draft 
or  to  receive  conscientious  objector 
status  than  in  others. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  request  information  from  the 
Selective  Service  which  would  indicate 
the  ratio  of  deferments  and  CO  classi- 
fications among  the  States,  but  I  found 
that  such  information  has  not  been  com- 
piled on  a  nationwide  basis:  nor  do  many 
States  tabulate  the  number  and  kinds  of 
deferments  granted  l^  their  local  draft 
boards. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  set  a  hard  stand- 
ard for  balancing  the  conditional  serv- 
ice necessary  for  amnesty  with  prison 
time  already  served;  and  admittedly,  the 
18-month  prison  sentence  I  have  used,  as 
a  criterion,  is  one  man's  attempt  to  find 
a  mean  between  the  two.  Again,  I  would 
hope  that  our  legislative  process  can  find 
a  consensus  on  this  question. 

To  this  point,  I  have  described  how  an 
amnesty  would  work  through  my  pro- 
posal. However,  I  have  not  ventured  into 
the  question  of  who  shall  be  the  final 
authority  in  granting  an  amnesty  On 
May  14  of  last  year,  I  attempted  to 
summarize  for  the  House  the  post-CivU 
War  debate  over  the  constitutionality 
of  a  congressionally  initiated  amnestv  I 
explained,  then,  that  during  the  Civil 
War  and  for  some  years  after  it,  several 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  chal- 
lenged the  President's  right  to  declare 
broad  amnesties.  There  ensued  a  con- 
fused dialog  between  President  and 
Congi-ess,  during  whldi  Congress  man- 
dated a  number  of  amnesties.  The  Presi- 
dent followed  by  granting  amnesty  but, 
in  doing  so.  cit«d  his  constitutional  au- 
thority, rather  than  a  previous  mandate 
of  Congress. 

Among  the  powers  gi-anted  the  Presi- 
dent m  article  U  of  the  Constitution  is 
the  provision  that — 

...  he  shall  have  Pcrver  to  Grant  Re- 
prieves and  Pardons  for  Offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  cited  that  clause  as 
his  basis  for  issuing  a  number  of  amnesty 
proclamations,  as  did  Andrew  Johnson 
when  he  proclaimed  several  post-Civil 
War  amnesties.  CongreE.smen  and  Sena- 
tors who  objected  to  those  Presidential 
amnesties  did  so  by  questioning  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "pardon,"  within 
its  constitutional  context.  And,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1869,  the  Senate  Judiciarv  Com- 
mittee, acting  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Senate,  completed  a  report  which 
stated : 

...  it  win  be  perceived  that  amnesty  Is  a 
larger  power  than  pardon  .  .  .  proceeding, 
like  what  Is  called  a  general  pardon,  not  from 
the  executive,  be  he  King  or  President  but 
from  the  government,  the  scnereign  power 
which  in  England  was  the  king,  in  and  with 
his  Parliament,  as  In  the  United  States 
It  is  the  Congress  acting  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  or  by  a  tvto  thlrda  vote  with- 
out It. 

In  addition  to  these  precedents,  we 
have  a  few  Federal  court  decisions  which 
have,  in  part,  discussed  the  respective 
powers  of  the  President  and  Congress 
with  regard  to  amnesty.  Yet.  there  has 
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been  no  decision  singly  devoted  to  this 
question,  or  one  which  has  provided  clear 
indication  of  constitutional  intent. 

I  raise  these  questions  both  to  preview 
any  similar  discussion  which  may  arise 
from  a  congressional  attempt  to  set 
amnesty  in  motion,  and  also  to  highlight 
the  necessity  of  my  bill's  languages— 
which  expresses  the  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" that  the  Presiden'.  may  grant  a 
pardon  to  any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  draft  or  raihtary-induction 
law,  conditioned  upon  the  individual's 
completion  of  required  conditional  serv- 
ice. 

Since  the  first  of  my  working  principles 
has  been  that  the  process  of  any  amnesty 
must  exhibit  widely  shared  principles  of 
justice.  I  chose  the  "Truman  precedent" 
of  a  case-by-case  review  by  an  appointive 
amnesty  board.  This  National  Amnesty 
Board  would  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  regarding  each  individual 
case  where  an  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  to  complete  a  term  of  either 
military,  or  cirilian,  ser\'ice.  In  the  con- 
text of  my  proposal,  "pardon"  is  used  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  since  I 
find  little  room  for  argument  over  the 
possibility  that  Congress  may  draw  upon 
its  own  constitutional  prerogative  to  uni- 
laterally grant  individual  pardons.  Fur- 
ther, an  amnesty  without  the  President 
cannot  move  the  Nation  toward  a  new 
unity;  it  can  only  make  the  question  of 
amnesty  another  divisive  battleground. 
My  proposal,  then,  rests  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  President  will  partici- 
pate  in  accepting  the  recommendations 
of  a  National  Amnesty  Board,  and  that 
the  Board,  itself,  will  be  in  part  his  own 
creation. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  President  closely 
follow  the  Truman  precedent  by  appoint- 
ing a  three-member  board,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Although 
the  Truman  Board  was  convened  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  with  no  concm-rence  of  the 
Senate,  Its  membership  was  highly  con- 
tributory to  popular  acceptance  of  the 
Truman  amnesty.  Sitting  on  that  board 
was  a  former  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Owen  J.  Robert ;  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Willis  Smith; 
and  a  police  chief  from  Manchester, 
N.H.,  James  F.  O'Neill.  I  would  think  it 
critical  to  the  success  of  any  new 
amnesty  board  that  membership  include 
persons  of  the  reputation  and  compe- 
tence possessed  by  those  on  the  Tniman 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently  hope  that  in 
what  I  have  said  about  my  proposal  I 
have  conveyed  more  than  one  man's  de- 
sire to  get  a  bill  passed.  Of  course,  I  would 
like  to  see  this  proposal,  or  some  form  of 
it,  adopted  because  of  my  own  stated 
convictions.  But  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  act  of  Introducing  this  legislation  and 
describing  it  as  I  have  will  cause  others 
to  think,  to  judge  and  to  contribute  theii* 
comments. 

In  moving  toward  this  step,  I  have 
tried  to  build  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  amnesty  through  the  six  historical 
statements  on  amnesty  I  presented  to  the 
House  in  April  and  May  of  1973.  The  con- 
tent of  my  bill  has.  Itself,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  discussion,  stretching 
over  many  months;  and  I  have  sought 
guidance  from  every  quarter — my  col- 
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leagues,  my  constituents,  my  friends,  and 
family.  The  culmination  of  this  purposely 
extended  discussion  is  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  Thursday. 

In  my  previous  statements  and,  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  I  have  said 
today,  I  have  tried  to  contribute  to  the 
honor  of  only  one  thing — and  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  act  of  draft-evasion,  as 
some  have  suggested,  or  I  have  tried  only 
to  honor  the  long-held  concept  of  na- 
tional justice,  reflected  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  fol- 
lows : 

HJR.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  conditional  suspension 
of  the  application  of  certain  penal  provi- 
sions of  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  chapter  119  a  new  chapter, 
as  follows : 

"Chapter  121. — CONDITIONAL  SUSPENSION 

OP     THE     APPLICATION     OP     CERTAIN 

PENAL  PROVISIONS  OP  LAW 
"Sec. 

"2610.  Amnesty;  conditions. 
"2611.  Release  of  persons  convicted;  dismissal 

of  proceedings. 
"2612.  Pardons. 
"2613.  Administration. 
"5  2610.  Amnesty;  conditions. 

"(a)  No  law  providing  for  the  pxmlsh- 
ment  of  persons  evadmg  or  refusmg  registra- 
tion for  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  persons  evading  or  refusing  In- 
duction In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  apply  to  any  person  who  has 
evaded  or  refused  such  registration  or  Induc- 
tion during  the  period  beginning  August  4, 
1964,  and  ending  March  29,  1973,  if  such 
person — 

"(1)  presents  himself  to  the  National 
Amnesty  Board,  established  under  section 
2614  of  this  title,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of  tills  Act, 
or  that  date,  as  determined  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  which  all  Amer- 
icans missing  In  action  who  have  been  held 
by  or  knovim  to  such  government  or  such 
forces  have  been  accounted  for.  whichever 
date  Is  later; 

"(2)  agrees.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  National  Amnesty 
Board  under  section  2614  of  this  title,  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years  in  such  alternate 
civilian  service  as  the  National  Amnesty 
Board  determines  wUl  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
environmental  quality,  or  other  Interest; 
and 

"(3)  agrees.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  National  Amnesty  Board 
under  section  2614  of  this  title  to  begin  such 
service  In  the  lowest  pay  grade  at  which 
persons  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  eligible 
alternate  clvUlan  service,  and  to  continue 
such  service  at  pay  levels  no  greater  than 
those  approved  by  the  National  Amnesty 
Board. 

"(b)  The  National  Amnesty  Board  may, 
for  good  cause  shown  by  an  applicant  for 
amnesty  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
waive  In  part  or  in  whole  the  service  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  appUcant,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record.  If  In  the 
Judgment  of  such  Board  the  special  circum- 
stances of  such  appUcant's  case,  such  as  dis- 
ability to  perform  such  service,  merit  such 
extraordinary  action. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding    the    provlsion£    of 


section  349  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  UJ3.C.  1481),  no  person  who  makes 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his 
status  as  a  national  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  All  laws  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  evading  or  refiismg  registra- 
tion for  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  persons  evading  or  refusing  In- 
duction in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  apply  to  any  person  who  will- 
fully falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  period  beginning  with  such  pre- 
son's  application  to  the  National  Amnesty 
Board  under  section  2610  of  this  title  and 
concluding  with  the  end  of  his  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  his  agreement  shaU  not 
be  counted  toward  the  running  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitation  with  respect  to  any  offense 
for  which  amnesty  Is  given  under  this 
chapter. 

"(e)  Any  person  In  prison,  whether  with 
respect  to  an  offense  for  which  amnesty  may 
be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  with  respect  to  another  offense,  shall  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  himself 
to  the  National  Amnesty  Board  pursutint  to 
this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the 
amnesty  offered  under  this  chapter.  If  such 
Board  determines  such  person  is  eligible  for 
amnesty  under  this  chapter,  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  modify  that  person's  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  any  offense  other  than 
that  offense  or  offenses  with  respect  to  which 
such  Board  has  acted. 

"S2611.  Release   of   persons   convicted;    dis- 
missal of  proceedings. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted 
and  Is  serving  a  prison  sentence  for  evading 
or  failing  to  register  for  the  mUltary  service 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period  be- 
ginning August  4,  1964,  and  ending  March  29, 
1973,  or  for  evading  or  refusing  induction  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
such  period  shall  be  r^eased  from  prison, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  any  punish- 
ment shall  be  waived.  If  such  person  com- 
piles with  the  provision  of  section  2610 (a) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  two-year  period 
of  mUltary  or  clvUlan  service  required  there- 
under BbaU  be  reduced  by  a  period  equal  to 
the  period  served  by  such  person  In  prison 
with  respect  to  his  conviction,  and  the  serv- 
ice reqiUrement  shall  be  completely  waived 
In  the  case  of  any  person  who  has  served  at 
least  18  months  in  prison  solely  with  respect 
to  such  conviction. 

"(b)  Any  criminal  proceeding  brought 
against  any  i>erson  as  a  result  of  his  evading 
or  falling  to  register  for  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  dxiring  the  period  be- 
ginning August  4,  1964,  and  ending  Uarch  29, 
1973,  or  for  evading  or  reftislng  Induction  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing such  period,  shall  be  dismissed  If  such 
person  enters  into  an  agreement  described 
m  section  2610(a)  of  this  title  and  completes 
the  period  of  military  or  clvUlan  service  pre- 
scribed in  such  agreement,  and  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  stayed  during  the  period  of  such 
service. 

"i  2612.  Pardons. 

"(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  grant  a  pardon  to  any  person 
convicted  of  any  offense  described  in  section 
2611(a)  of  this  title  If  such  person  presents 
himself  to  the  National  Amnesty  Board  and 
enters  Into  an  agreement,  \inder  section  2610 
of  this  title,  and  that  such  pardon  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  serv- 
ice prescribed  in  such  agreement,  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  such  person  who  has 
been  Imprisoned  with  respect  to  such  convic- 
tion, such  service  shall  be  reduced  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  served  by  such  person  In 
prison  solely  with  respect  to  such  conviction. 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  such  service 
requirement  should  be  waived  entirely  In 
the  case  of  any  person  who  has  served  at 


least  18  months  In  prison  solely  with  respect 
to  such  conviction. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
pardon  made  under  this  chapter  shall  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  all  civil  and  political 
rights  which  may  have  been  lost  or  Impaired 
as  a  result  of  any  conviction  for  which  am- 
nesty was  given  under  this  chapter,  and  any 
such  pardon  shall  have  such  effect  to  the  ex- 
tent not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

"5  2613.  Administration. 

"(a)  There  is  established,  as  of  the  date  of 
the  proclamation  referred  to  In  section  2610 
of  this  title,  the  National  Amnesty  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  F»res- 
ident  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  The  President  shaU  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  Chairman  shall  serve  full  time  and 
be  an  official  of  the  United  States.  The  Chair- 
man shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  of 
the  Board  who  shall  serve  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may 
specify. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  re- 
view such  other  cases  involving  offenses  or 
alleged  offenses  against  the  United  States  as 
the  President  considers  appropriate  for  such 
review  consistent  with  the  purpooes  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  Board  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  which  shall  Include  its  find- 
ings and  Its  recommendations  as  to  whether 
pardon  or  Immunity  from  prosecution  (or 
both)  should  be  granted  or  denied,  and,  in 
any  case  In  which  It  recommends  that  such 
pardon  or  immunity  be  granted.  Its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  conditions,  if 
any,  of  such  pardon  or  immunity. 

"(d)  The  members  of  the  Board,  except 
for  the  Chairman,  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  entitled  to  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  under  this  chapter,  as  persons 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  tmder  section  5703(b)  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  sball  be  entitled  to  necessary  expenses 
on  the  same  basis  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  members,  but  shall  also  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  President  shall 
determine. 

"(e)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  In  Its  work,  and  to  fiimlsh  the  Board 
all  appropriate  information  and  assistance. 

"(f)  llie  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  no  later 
than  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  one 
year  period  following  the  date  detennlned 
by  the  President  under  section  2610(a)  (1) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  table  of  chapters  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  table  of  chapters 
for  Part  I — CRIMES,  the  following: 
"121.  Conditional    suspension    of    the 
application   of   certain  penal 
provisions   of   law 2610". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  I  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"121.  Conditional   suspension   of   the 
application    of   certain    penal 

provision   of   law 2610". 

Sec.  3.  Section  12(a)  of  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Any"  at  the  beginning  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  chapter  121  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  any  ". 
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IMPEACHMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
l^>eaker,  the  question  of  Impeachment 
of  the  E»resident  continues  to  be  on  the 
minds  of  my  constituents  and,  of  course, 
on  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Opinions  range  from  "throw  him 
out"  to  "get  off  his  back,"  and  there  are 
innumerable  positions  in  between. 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  the  public  has 
been  greeted  almost  daily  with  revela- 
tion of  the  whole  sordid  Watergate  affair. 
There  ia  an  understandable  feeling  of 
frustration  and  bewilderment. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  that  Water- 
gate and  the  Impeachment  proceedings 
be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  As  an 
Indlvldiial,  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  re- 
frain from  taking  a  hard  position  until 
the  Judiciary  Committee  makes  its  re- 
port, to  keep  on  open  mind  as  a  poten- 
tial grand  Juror.  The  Congress  as  a  whole, 
I  believe,  should  likewise  feel  a  strong 
responsibility  to  move  with  great  dis- 
patch to  wind  up  this  difficult  affair.  And 
it  should  feel  an  equally  strong  responsi- 
bility not  to  allow  Watergate  and  related 
matters  to  distract  it  from  the  pressing 
problems  of  inflation,  the  energy  crisis, 
unen4>layment.  crime,  the  need  to  bring 
Federal  ^lending  luider  control,  and 
many  others. 

The  Impeachment  of  a  President,  any 
President,  Is  almost  too  awesome  to  con- 
template. It  cannot,  it  must  not,  be  done 
In  an  air  of  frenzy  and  emotion.  By  the 
same  token,  tt  must  not  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  partisan  loyalty.  In  fact,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  a  vote  should  be 
approached  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  It  Is 
In  the  case  of  Impeachment. 

I  urged  the  President  montlis  ago  to 
release  the  Watergate  tapes,  and  I  still 
believe  that  the  best  course  of  action  Is 
to  spread  all  the  evidence  on  the  table  for 
all  the  American  people  to  see.  The  pas- 
sage of  time  has  not  changed  my  view 
that  there  Is  such  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
our  government  that  the  people  des- 
perately need  to  know  that  toe  President 
liad  notolng  to  hide.  I  am  reminded  of 
toe  Biblical  passage  which  asserts  that 
the  honest  man  comes  to  toe  light  so  toat 
It  may  be  clearly  seen  that  what  he  does 
is  good.  I  know  toe  President  feels  very 
strongly  about  toe  doctrines  of  executive 
privilege  and  separation  of  powers,  but 
toe  need  to  "come  to  toe  light"  wito  toe 
American  people  Is  overriding. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  helpful 
advice  from  my  constituents  on  toe  Wa- 
tergate Issue.  I  trust  I  will  continue  to 
receive  toat  counsel  so  that  I  can  make 
toe  wisest  possible  decision  on  an  im- 
peachment vote,  should  one  occur.  In 
toe  meantime,  I  repeat  toat  It  is  of  toe 
utmost  Importance  toat  this  Congress 
moves  forward  on  the  issue  of  energy  and 
inflation,  and  toe  many  otoer  imsolved 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  Neltoer  toe 
people  nor  toe  President  are  being  well 
served  by  dragging  out  toe  Watergate 
investigation. 


THE  RHODESIAN  CHROME  DEBATE: 
PACT  AND  FICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  toe  House,  toe  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
is  mounting  steadily  among  Members  of 
the  House  over  a  bill  which  would  nul- 
lify the  Byrd  amendment  of  1971  on 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  return  the 
United  States  to  full  compliance  wlto 
UJ^.  sanctions  imder  international  law. 
The  bill.  S.  1868,  passed  toe  Senate  last 
December.  As  a  sponsor  of  toe  House 
version  of  that  bill,  my  own  position  is 
clear:  I  am  convinced  that  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  economic  well-being, 
international  law  and  human  rights,  toe 
Byrd  amendment  is  unjustified  and 
should  be  rendered  inoperative  by  pas- 
sage of  S.  1868. 

In  almost  any  debate  there  are  ra- 
tional arguments  which  can  be  made  by 
both  sides,  but  what  concerns  me  about 
some  of  toe  arguments  in  defense  of  toe 
Byrd  amendment  is  a  seeming  lack  of 
regard  for  the  truto.  It  is  as  if  the  old 
argximents  of  2  years  ago  are  being  in- 
jected Into  the  current  debate  without 
even  being  dusted  off.  These  are  argu- 
ments which  were  either  without  foim- 
dation  in  fact  in  1971  when  the  amend- 
ment was  passed,  or  have  been  proven 
false  by  the  passage  of  time.  This  is  all 
toe  more  obvious  in  view  of  the  failure 
of  Byrd  amendment  proponents  to  back 
toeir  allegations  with  supporting  evi- 
dence. There  is  good  reason  for  toeir 
not  giving  supporting  evidence  since  toe 
facts  do  not  support  their  allegations,  as 
the  following  will  show : 

First.  Allegation:  That  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
crease U.S.  reUance  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  chrome  ore. 

Pact:  In  the  2  years  since  passage 
of  the  Bjo-d  amendment,  imports  of  So- 
viet chrome  ore  have  more  toan  doubled 
from  24  to  51  percent  of  total  chrome 
imports. 

Second.  Allegation:  That  toe  United 
States  needs  Rhodesian  chrome  for  toe 
national  stockpile  otf  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  for  defense  production. 

Pact:  The  Defease  Department  has 
stated  toat  its  need  for  metallurgical 
grade  chromite  for  1  year  of  war  is  2.3 
percent  of  toe  quantity  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  Since  toe  stockpile  has 
more  than  2  million  tons  of  chromite, 
toe  United  States  could  wage  war  for 
several  decades  without  depleting  the 
present  stockpile  of  chromite. 

Third.  Allegation:  That  toe  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  buying  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  and 
transtiipping  it  to  the  United  States. 

Fact:  While  toe  sanctions  against 
Rhodesian  chrome  were  in  effect  in  toe 
United  States,  the  Geological  Survey  of 
toe  Department  of  toe  Interior  examined 
samples  of  chrome  ore  imported  from  toe 
Soviet  Union  and  determined  conclu- 
sively that  the  ores  in  question  were  of 
Soviet  origin. 

Fourto.  Allegation:  Th&t  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  Is  cheaper  toan  Soviet  ore. 
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Fact:  According  to  UjS.  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  on  toe  average  prices 
of  chrome  ore  imports  for  toe  first  11 
months  of  1973,  the  price  of  Soviet  ore 
was  $59  per  ton;  toe  price  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  was  $80  per  ton,  placing  Rho- 
desian chrome  among  the  highest  priced 
bought  by  the  United  States. 

PUfth.  Allegation:  Compliance  with 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  will  cre- 
ate unemployment  in  toe  United  States 

Fact:  Neither  toe  U.S.  Government 
nor  the  United  Steel  Workers  has  any 
evidence  of  unemployment  as  a  result  of 
Rhodesian  sanctions. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  written  statement  of 
October  3,  1973,  seems  especially  con- 
vincing— 

.  .  .  the  Byrd  provision  Is  not  essential  to 
our  national  security,  brings  us  no  real  eco- 
nomic advantage,  and  Is  detrimental  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

If  we  are  to  conduct  a  rational  debate 
on  the  Rhodesian  chrome  issue  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  should  be  on 
toe  basis  of  fact,  not  fiction.  I  challenge 
the  supporters  of  toe  Byrd  amendment  to 
back  their  statements  with  facts. 


MODERN  CONGRESS  ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Slpeaker,  in  a  recent 
opinion  poll,  the  public's  rating  of  Con- 
gress was  toe  lowest  ever  recorded  by 
toe  Harris  survey.  Only  21  percent  of 
toe  American  people  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  good  job.  This  Is  lower 
than  the  overall  job  rating  for  President 
Nixon,  which  is  also  at  its  lowest  point. 

If  the  findings  of  the  Harris  poll  do  not 
motivate  Congress  to  undertake  some 
critical  self-analysis  and  to  follow 
through  with  effective  reforms,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  anything  will. 

I  am  introducing  today  toe  "Modem 
Congress  Act  of  1974."  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  assist  Congress  to  do  a  better 
job  by  modernizing  some  of  its  proce- 
dures. Essentially  toe  same  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Humphrey  cm  February  5.  The  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  to  Initiate  positive 
changes  in  Congress  at  a  time  when  there 
is  strong  public  sentiment  favoring 
reform. 

Congress  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with 
today's  problems  or  to  uphold  its  part  of 
toe  balance  between  toe  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches.  A  20th- 
century  Congress  cannot  be  effective 
when  it  employs  18th-  and  19to-century 
techniques.  If  preventive  measures  are 
not  taken,  all  human  organizations  tend 
to  stagnate,  rigidify,  and  eventually  sur- 
render to  the  infirmities  of  age.  But  pre- 
ventive measures  are  possible.  Organiza- 
tions can  continuously  renew  toemselves. 
It  is  imperative  toat  Congress  undertake 
a  major  exercise  in  self -improvement. 
Congress  must  regain  toe  policymaking 
authority  which  It  has  Increasingly  ab- 
dicated to  the  executive  branch. 
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There  are  many  internal  problems 
which  must  be  overcome  to  strengtoen 
ourselves.  The  Modem  Congress  Act  es- 
tablishes the  necessary  tools  and  frame- 
work to  meet  some  of  the  challenges  that 
Congress  faces  in  performing  its  consti- 
tutionally delegated  responsibilities. 

Since  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Congress  has  had  the  formal 
responsibility  of  not  only  writing  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  also  seeing  that  the 
executive  branch  carries  them  out. 
Through  oversight  Congress  is  supposed 
to  determine  whetoer  Federal  programs 
are  administered  in  a  manner  which  sat- 
isfies the  intention  of  Congress.  In  the 
judgment  of  political  scientists,  pubUc 
interest  groups,  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  the  national  legislattu-e  has 
failed  to  perform  its  oversight  function. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  en- 
gaged in  hundreds  of  programs  author- 
ized and  funded  by  Congress  that  seek  to 
change  or  redirect  human  behavior.  Yet 
all  too  often  congressional  committees 
and  individual  members  either  lack  time, 
interest,  or  resources  to  know  which  pro- 
grams are  working  effectively  and  which 
ones  are  not.  The  point  is  that  Congress 
exerts  a  substantial  infiuence  on  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  but  it  is  not  orga- 
nized to  review  toe  impact  of  legislative 
actions. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  does  not 
end  when  a  law  is  enacted  or  a  program 
is  launched.  We  must  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  and  programs 
and  recommend  reforms  to  overcome  de- 
ficiencies. The  most  we  have  done  about 
oversight  is  to  overlook  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion. To  fulfill  this  duty  a  systematic 
method  of  reviewing  the  administration 
of  laws  and  the  operation  of  programs 
must  be  formulated. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  legislative  re- 
view subcommittees  within  each  of  the 
standing  committees  of  Congress  to  con- 
duct continual  oversight  functions.  The 
bill  expands  the  powers  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  major  factfinding 
arm  of  the  legislative  branch.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Modem  Congress  Act  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Congressionsd  Coun- 
sel. Congress  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lack  of  legal  coimsel  to  represent 
it  in  court  proceedings  involving  other 
agents  of  government  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  creates  a  Citizens' 
Committee  to  study  Congress  in  order  to 
assist  the  Congress  in  an  appraisal  of 
Itself  as  an  institution.  In  any  vortex 
of  incomplete  knowledge,  outsiders  may 
make  a  significant  contribution  by  ana- 
Ij'zing  questions  from  a  more  detached 
viewpoint  than  that  of  the  immersed 
participants.  Congress  would  have  seri- 
ous problems  in  attempting  to  reform  it- 
self without  outside  stimulus. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  will  imme- 
diately imdertake  a  thorough  assessment 
of  toe  reforms  needed  for  Congress  to 
be  open,  responsive,  and  assertive.  This 
body  will  provide  the  perspective  to  pur- 
sue needed  changes  which  many  of  us 
within  the  Congress  tend  to  overlook  or 
neglect. 


One  of  the  major  factors  which  de- 
termines oiu-  effectivaiess  as  legislators 
is  toe  quality  of  available  reference  ma- 
terial on  the  wide  spectrum  of  issues  that 
come  before  Congress.  The  Importance  to 
Congress  of  precise,  objective  informa- 
tion cannot  be  overestimated.  Congress 
communications  network  must  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  innovations  de- 
rived from  the  new  communications 
sciences. 

The  Modern  Congress  Act  creates  the 
Office  of  Congressional  Communications 
to  maintain  a  video  tape  library  of  im- 
portant public  interest  broadcasts,  pro- 
vide closed  circuit  telecasts  of  committee 
proceedings,  arrange  for  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  view  such  dociunents  in 
ills  owB  office,  and  further  modernize 
the  communications-information  serv- 
ices available  to  Congress. 

Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic with  meaningful  analysis  of  its  objec- 
tives, accomplishments,  and  deficiencies. 
This  bill  would  partially  address  this 
problem  by  instituting  a  congressional 
annual  report  or  a  "State  of  the  Con- 
gress" message  to  be  presented  by  toe 
congressional  leadership.  The  report 
would  force  Congress  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  its  past  and  future  performance 
and  would  represent  a  meaningful  effort 
to  earn  renewed  public  attention  and 
respect. 

A  further  provision  in  the  bill  would 
create  a  joint  committee  to  integrate  and 
oversee  the  entire  national  security 
policy  area.  Another  section  would  com- 
mission a  study  of  the  use  of  computer 
programs  to  improve  scheduling  of  toe 
work  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  proposals  sound 
familiar,  it  is  because  many  of  them 
have  been  discussed  for  years.  We  all 
recognize  that  Congress  demands  change 
within  itself,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
sensible  ideas  on  how  to  streamline  Con- 
gress to  do  a  better  job.  But  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  simple  willpower  that 
is  needed  if  the  reforms  are  ever  to  be 
put  into  effect.  Tiiis  bill  represents  a 
sincere  effort  to  address  problems  at  the 
most  basic  level  of  congressional  organi- 
zation— problems  which  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  behavior  and  per- 
formance of  the  Congress. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  COMMENT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  create  a  Citi- 
zens' Committee  To  Study  Congress.  The 
country's  leading  experts  on  congres- 
sional reform  would  be  asked  to  serve 
on  the  committee.  The  committee  would 
submit  a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
changes  required  to  make  Congress  a  re- 
sponsive and  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment. This  t>-pe  of  independent  perspec- 
tive is  needed  because  Congress  will  have 
difficulty  if  it  depends  solely  on  its  own 
Members  to  suggest  reforms. 

Committee  members  will  be  selected 
by  a  special  committee  composed  of  three 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  toe  President  pro  tempore  of 
toe  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  toe  House, 
and  the  President,  respectively.  This 
committee  will  then  select  15  members  to 


serve  on  the  committee,  not  more  toan 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Senate,  toe  House,  and  toe  executive 
branch,  respectively. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  pol- 
icj-making  role  of  Congress,  determine 
the  best  method  of  congressional  review 
and  evaluation,  examine  the  operation 
of  the  Congress  and  factors  that  affect  it, 
and  investigate  otoer  matters  the  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate.  Through  toe 
committees  widespread  hearings,  a  be- 
ginning can  be  made  toward  restoring 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress. 

Title  n  establishes  an  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Counsel.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  assert  those  laws  which  Congress  has 
passed  without  counsel  to  represent  Con- 
gress in  court  appearances.  Recent  con- 
troversy over  administrative  actions  of 
the  executive  branch,  such  as  the  imcon- 
stitutlonal  impoundment  of  funds,  has 
forced  Members  of  Congress  to  pursue 
court  fights  themselves  without  the  help 
of  congressional  counsel. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  would  be 
able  to  employ  the  services  of  this  coun- 
sel, who  ^ill  be  an  independent  legal  ad- 
viser and  advocate.  Congress  must  have 
access  to  counsel  who  can  defend  and 
prosecute  when  necessary,  especially 
when  an  administration  impedes  or  in- 
tentionally ignores  the  legislation  of 
Congress. 

Title  in  would  grant  new  powers  to 
tlie  GAO.  The  limitations  which  now 
constrain  the  GAO  make  it  difficult  to 
obtain  information  which  is  vital  to  toe 
operation  of  Congress.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Comptroller  General  to  subpena 
information  and  to  bring  civil  action 
against  any  executive  branch  attempt  to 
use  public  fimds  in  an  illegal  or  errone- 
ous manner  or  amount.  The  auditing 
arm  of  Congress  must  be  strengthened 
in  order  to  acquire  the  information  Con- 
gress demands  to  function  efficiently. 

Title  rv  establishes  by  legislative  man- 
date a  formalized  state  of  the  Con- 
gress report  consisting  of  messages  on 
the  activities  of  the  Congress.  The  lead- 
ership of  boto  parties  would  be  respon- 
sible to  address  the  Nation  concerning 
the  initiatives,  priorities,  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  session  just  concluded.  The 
message  would  make  the  public  more 
aware  of  the  operations  of  Congress,  and 
it  might  have  the  desirable  sido  effect  of 
generating  more  interest  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Title  V  amends  the  Rules  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  House  Leg- 
islative Review  Subcommittees  in  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  With 
the  creation  and  staffing  of  the  proposed 
subcommittees  responsible  solely  to  re- 
view the  implementation  and  actual  ef- 
fects of  legislation  that  has:  been  en- 
acted, the  critical  need  for  legislative 
oversight  will  receive  more  of  the  atten- 
tion that  is  desperately  needed.  The  bill 
calls  for  close  monitoring  of  executive 
agencies  to  preclude  executive  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional autoority. 

Title  VI  creates  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional     Communications — OCC — which 
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will  provide  OongracsBiezi  with  modern- 
ized technical  factlltfes  by  Intrododnc 
varioiB  communlcaUoa  Imovatlons  Into 
congressional  operatloos.  Coogreas  has 
failed  to  take  advantace  (rf  the  Innora- 
tions  in  the  field  of  oommunlcations — a 
field  which  is  so  basic  to  the  duties  of  a 
Congressman. 

The  (Dec  would  Include  a  video  library 
that  would  store  various  tapes  and  re- 
cordings which  a  congressman  wishes  to 
view.  IXtcumentaries,  news  programs, 
and  similar  informative  broadcasts 
would  be  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  CtHigressman.  The  OCC  would  in- 
stall a  network  of  television  facilities 
within  the  Capitol  which  would  include 
television  terminals  within  the  ofiBce  of 
each  member,  lliroush  a  computerized 
method,  the  member  could  request  a 
viewing  of  any  matnial  within  the  video 
library,  nils  network  would  also  include 
facilities  to  monitor  congressional  hear- 
ings, floor  proceedings,  and  other  con- 
gressional business  which  a  Congressman 
may  wish  to  observe.  Adoption  of  the 
latest  innoTations  in  the  communications 
field  would  hopefully  make  the  Congress 
a  better  Informed  body. 

Title  vn  Instnicts  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  potential  for  apply- 
ing computer  programs  to  the  scheduling 
problems  of  the  House.  This  study  would 
focus,  among  other  things,  on  the  pos- 
sible use  of  computers  to  improve  sched- 
uling of  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  In  order  to  minimize  commit- 
tee meeting  conflicts. 

Title  vm  creates  a  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Security  which  is  intended 
to  improve  the  participation  of  Congress 
tn  the  formulatiai  of  foreign,  domestic, 
and  military  policies  related  to  our  Na- 
tion's seciirlty.  The  committee  would 
provide  a  means  for  the  integration  of 
policies  formulated  within  the  several 
committees  of  Congress  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  aspects  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Joint  committee  would  be  respon- 
sible to  continually  study  the  degree  of 
integration  of  the  many  portions  of  pub- 
lic policy  known  as  •'national  security" 
and  It  would  act  as  a  focal  point  for  con- 
gressional review  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  plans  and  objectives 
it  promotes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Congress  intended  by 
the  f  ramers  oi  the  Constitution  to  be  the 
Nation's  foremost  policy-setter,  law- 
maker, and  reflector  of  the  collective  will 
has  been  forfeiting  Its  power  for  years. 
We  have  in  Congress  an  organization 
with  structures  and  procedures  that  were 
designed  to  solve  problems  which  no 
linger  exist.  I  fed  that  the  "Modem  Con- 
gress Act  of  1974'*  will  enhance  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  function  effectively  in  an 
Increasingly  complex  world.  The  Innova- 
tions contained  in  this  bin  are  simply  de- 
signed to  bring  Congress  up  to  the  level 
of  modernization  enjoyed  for  years  by 
large  organizations  in  other  fields.  The 
Internal  changes  are  no  more  than  an  ef- 
fort to  optimise  the  use  of  resources 
which  the  Congress  already  controls. 

There  Is  no  one  Meal  mode  of  orga- 
nization for  Congress  which  will  spare 
us  later  reorgsmlzatlon.  As  long  as  free 


self-government  endures,  we  will  be  cor- 
recting Imbalances  ot  power,  coping  with 
new  threats  to  responsive  government, 
and  fighting  the  tendency  of  human  In- 
stitutions to  age  and  stagnate.  E^rery  hu- 
man organization  must  evolve  or  perish. 
The  only  way  to  preserve  Is  to  innovate. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  trans- 
form Congress  into  an  effective,  up-to- 
date  institution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Utah  for  his  excellent 
statement.  Congressional  reform  is  one 
of  the  best  means  by  which  Congress  can 
insure  its  full  share  of  the  policymaking 
power  with  Uie  executive  branch. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  is  an  able 
student  of  the  congi-essional  process  and 
is  obviously  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  Congress  must  define  the  direction 
and  parameters  of  Federal  activity.  He 
has  exhibited  great  insight  in  his  re- 
marks today,  and  the  legislation  he  is 
Introducing  addresses  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  Con- 
gress must  now  move  with  dispatch  to 
pursue  needed  organizational  changes. 
Probably  no  other  young  Member  of 
Congress  knows  as  much  about  the  op- 
erations of  Congress  as  Watnk  Owkns. 
He  has  worked  here  for  9  years  and  has 
made  congressional  reform  a  point  of 
major  emphasis.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  for  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion and  compliment  him  on  his  willing- 
ness to  devote  his  time  to  this  legislation 
designed  to  help  improve  congressional 
procedures. 
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But  John  B. 
Robinaon  be 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  f er  Guvener  B. 

Gliwral  C.  la  a  dreflle  smart  man: 
He's  ben  on  aU  sides  tliet  give  pUoes  or 
pelf; 
But    consistency   still    wuz   a   i)art   of  his 
plan,— 
He's  ben  true  to  one  party — an'  thet  is 
himself—  I 

So  John  P.  I 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Glneral  C. 

Glneral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war; 

He  don't  rally  principle  more'n  any  old  cud* 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytlonal  creetura  fer, 

But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an" 
blood? 

So  John  P. 

Robinson  be 

Sez  he  shaU  vote  for  Glneral  C. 

We  were   glttln'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our 
vUlage, 
With    good    ole    Ideea   oVut's   right   aa' 
wut  aiut. 
We  kind  o'thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 
pillage, 
An"  thet  eppyletta  womt  the  best  mark  ot 
a  saint: 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  DILEMMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
study  the  impeachment  question  long 
enough,  you  may  find  yourself  reduced 
to  reciting  poetry,  some  of  which  does 
not  seem  totally  irrelevant  to  our  cvu*- 
rent  situation,  although  written  over  a 
century  ago: 

Ouvener  B.  Is  a  sensible  man; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an'  looks  arter  his 
folks; 
He  draws  his  furrer  tt  straight  ez  he  can. 

An'  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes; 

But  John  P.  I 

Robinaon  he  \ 

Sea  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

ICy!  alnt  It  terrible!  Wut  shaU  we  duT 
We   can't    nevar   cbooee   him   o'oourse, — 
tbet's  flat; 
Guess  we  shaU  b*v  to  come  round,  (dont 

you?) 
An'  go  In  fer  thunder  an'  gims,  an'  all  thet; 


But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'tlUng's  aa  exploded  Idee. 

This  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took, 
An'   President  Polk,   you   kno,  he   Is  our 
country. 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  In 
a  book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  per 
contry.  i 

An'  John  P.  I 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  a  T.  . . . 
(1847-1848.  Hosea  Blglow-1847.) 

RISTOaiCAI,    CONEroEBATIONS 

The  Presidential  Impeachment  in- 
quiry getting  imderway  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsels  John  Doeir  and  Bert 
Jenner,  follows  a  pattern  of  almost  200 
years. 

There  have  been  65  possible  impeach- 
ment cases  in  Congress,  of  which  55  in- 
volved Federal  judges. 

The  House  has  voted  impeachment 
articles  12  times. 

Of  these  12.  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
high  court,  has  acquitted  7,  convicted  4, 
while  1  resigned. 

The  most  spectacular  cases  were  those 
of  Justice  Samuel  Chase  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1805  and  President  Andrew 
Johnson  in  1868. 

The  process  was  taken  over  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  from  the  British  law. 
For  example,  in  1388  Chancellor  Michael 
de  la  Pcde,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  tried  for 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  on  the 
charge  that  he  applied  appropriated 
fimds  to  purposes  "other  than  those 
specified." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  In  the  'Ted- 
erallst  Papers,"  No.  69,  page  429,  1818 
edition.  In  1787  stated: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  liable  to  be  Impeached,  tried,  and,  upon 
oonvletlon  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  or  mlsdemeanort,  removed  from  of- 
fice; and  woTild  afterwards  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution and  punishment  In  the  ordinary 
course  at  Uw.  The  pecson  of  the  King  ot 
Great  Britain  Is  sacred  and  Inviolable;  there 
is  no  constitutional  tribunal  to  which  he  Is 
amenable;  no  pxinlshment  to  which  he  can 
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be  subjected  without  Involving  the  crisis  of 
a  national  revolution.  In  this  delicate  and 
important  circumstance  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, the  President  .  .  .  would  stand  upon 
no  better  ground  than  a  governor  of  New 
York,  and  upon  worse  ground  than  the  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia  and  Delaware. 

In  1787,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  de- 
livered a  5-hour  speech  against  Warren 
Hastings,  Governor  General  of  India.  De- 
spite widespread  acclaim — Lord  Byron 
called  it  "The  very  best  oration  ever  con- 
ceived or  heard  in  tius  country" — no  full 
copy  of  this  address  exists.  A  short  ex- 
cerpt will  give  an  idea  of  its  style: 

The  public  capacity  of  Mr.  Hastings  ex- 
hibits no  proof  that  he  has  any  Just  claim 
to  .  .  .  greatness.  We  see  nothing  solid  or 
penetrating,  nothing  noble  or  magnanimous, 
nothing  open,  direct,  liberal,  manly,  or  su- 
perior, m  his  measures  or  his  mind.  All  is 
dark,  insidious,  sordid  and  Insincere.  Where- 
ever  he  has  option  in  the  choice  of  his  ob- 
jects, or  his  instruments,  he  instinctively 
settles  on  the  worst.  His  course  is  one  in- 
variable deviation  from  rectitude.  And  the 
only  trace  or  vestige  of  system  discernible  in 
the  whole  of  a  dozen  years'  administration 
is  that  of  "acting  without  any."  The  serpent 
may  as  well  abandon  the  characteristic  ob- 
liquity of  his  motion  for  the  direct  flight  of 
an  arrow,  as  he  can  excuse  his  purposes  with 
honesty  and  fairness.  He  is  all  shuffling, 
twisting,  cold  and  little.  There  Is  nothing 
open  «r  upright,  simple  or  unmixed.  There 
is  by  some  strange,  mysterious  predominance 
in  his  vice,  such  a  prominence  as  totally 
shades  and  conceals  his  virtues.  There  Is,  by 
some  foul,  unfathomable,  physical  cause  in 
his  mind,  a  conjunction  merely  of  whatever 
is  calculated  to  make  human  nature  hang 
Its  bead  with  a  s<x'row  or  shame.  His  crimes 
are  the  only  great  thing  about  him,  and  these 
are  contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his  mo- 
tives. He  is  at  once  a  tyrant,  a  trickster,  a 
visionary,  and  a  deceiver.  He  affects  to  be  a 
coiiquer  and  law-glver,  an  Alexander  and  a 
Caesar;  but  he  is  no  more  than  a  Dlonyslus 
aad  a  Scapin  ...  He  reasons  In  bombast, 
prevaricates  In  metaphor,  and  quibbles  In 
heroics. 

This  statement  win  show  some  con- 
sideration of  what  the  view  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
made  on  ttie  subject  of  impeachable 
offenses. 

Further  statements  by  Edmund  Burke 
in  the  same  debate  in  1788  may  provide 
assistance. 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of 
high  crimes  and  misdeme«nor8. 

I  Impeach  hUu  In  the  name  of  the  Com- 
moDS  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, whose  parliamentary  trust  he  lias  be- 
trayed. 

I  impeach  him  In  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  char- 
acter he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  pec^le 
of  India,  who£c  laws,  rights,  and  Ubertles  he 
has  subverted;  whose  properties  he  has  de- 
stroyed; whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue. 
ot  those  eternal  laws  of  Justice  which  he  has 
violated. 

I  Impeach  him  Ik  the  aame  at  hnman  na- 
ture ttaelf.  which  he  has  cruelty  outraged,  in- 
jured, and  oppreaoed  in  both  aezes.  In  every 
^ge.  rank,  situatuxi.  and  condition  ot  life. 
DivuKKirr  vsrws  of  tbm  imfuichkent 

PROVLEIff 

Certainly  the  issue  does  not  appear  the 
same  to  each  Member  of  Congress  today. 
As  one  of  our  colleagues  indicated  in  his 
remarks  on  this  problem  on  November  1, 


1973,  from  which  the  following  are  ex- 
cerpts: 
Pacts  as  a  Democrat  tTNrERSTAjnw  Them 
My  Fellow  Americans.  ...  I  say  without 
equivocation  or  mental  reservation  that  In 
my  considered  Judgment,  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  Integrity  is  unimpeachable.  His 
greatness  has  been  established — so  much  so 
that  certain  segments  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  are  trying  to  dej^troy  his  great- 
ness. Does  it  not  appear  that  there  are  pre- 
judiced Judges  who,  through  a  subconscious 
urging,  may  be  making  thems"'ves  a  party 
to  the  scheme  to  destroy  President  Nixon, 
and  acting  as  prosecutors  rather  than 
judges?  .  .  . 

Look  at  those  who  axe  trying  to  destroy 
our  President!  Do  you  wish  to  turn  this 
country  over  to  the  type  of  people  who  by 
majority  nominated  George  McGovem  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  Miami?  We  are  in 
trouble  In  this  country.  We  are  being  misled, 
and  some  of  our  best  people  are  having  their 
minds  slowly  but  surely  shaped  by  prejudiced 
commentators,  and  the  radical  segment  of 
the  news  media.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  condone  what  some  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  aides  have  done,  but  remember 
that  they  did  not  break  Into  Democratic 
Headquarters  looking  for  silver  or  gold.  It 
was  a  political  act.  Doubtless,  they  were 
looking  for  political  Information,  perhaps 
trying  tc  find  out  how  the  people  who  later 
appeared  tn  Miami  to  support  McGovem 
had  gotten  control  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
(This  statement  is  completely  free  of  racial 
implication.)  Without  attempting  to  de- 
fend their  actions,  these  actions  did  not 
involve  the  security  of  our  country.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  President  Nixon 
had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  Water- 
gate break-in.  Let  us  prosecute  the  guilty, 
but  not  Involve  our  President  when  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  their  actions.  .  .  . 

Contrast  this  view  with  those  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  Sunday. 
December  16,  1973,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Letter  from  London,"  by  J.  H.  Plumb: 

Watergate  is  like  dry  rot  Dry  rot  will 
crumble  the  strongest  timbers  with  a  dan- 
geroiis  speed,  and  the  only  cure  is  surgery. 
Even  Dr.  Kissinger's  assurances  could  not 
obUterate  the  suspicion  that  placing  Ameri- 
can forces  on  a  unclear  alert  was  an  exces- 
sive overreaction  by  the  President,  Intended 
to  distract  attention  from  his  domestic 
problems.  After  aU,  Europe's  memory  Is  long 
and  amply  historical,  and  it  was  common- 
place of  the  old  absolutist  monarch's  policies 
to  use  foreign  affairs  to  dlstitict  attention 
from  domestic  pro^ems.  After  so  many 
months  of  Watergate,  the  credlbUlty  of  the 
Administration  is  at  total  risk,  whatever 
dramatic  action  It  may  take.  Not  only  ex- 
perts in  American  affairs,  but  also  ordinary 
men  and  women  will  now  search  for  the 
hidden  reason  for  dramatic  actions.  What  is 
\^Tecklng  America's  image  k.  not  v»hether  the 
President  has  techxdeaUy  broken  or  not 
biroken  the  law.  but  that  a  man  so  self- 
confessed  in  mlsjudgment  of  other  men  and 
their  actions  should  still  be  in  control  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation. 

And  the  irony,  for  a  British  historian,  is 
that  no  Biinlster  of  George  IH,  nor  even 
George  HI  himself,  coxild  have  survived  such 
a  record  of  disaster.  James  II  never  broke 
the  raw,  but  he  was  chsised  from  his  king- 
dom. Many  ministers  in  England  have  been 
impeached,  or  threatened  with  Impeach- 
ment, for  incompetence  or  for  Riuueuua 
judgment,  not  for  breaking  a  law  or  ob- 
structing Justice.  Many  Amerleafis  ml»- 
understand  the  concept  at  liiiiwii  Hiiwiil. 
which  is  directly  dertred  from  gngllsh  con- 
Ettt\rtlonjLl  practice  of  the  17th  and  Ittb 
centuries.    It    was    a   devtee    developed    by 


Parliament  (the  legislative  branch)  when  It 
was  weak,  "joth  in  relation  to  the  monarchy 
(the  executive)  and  the  Judges — so  that  the 
king  could  be  forced  to  part  with  ministers 
who  were  corrupt  or  incompetent,  or  whose 
policy  ParUament  loathed.  It  was  a  weapon, 
quite  deliberately  devised,  to  check  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  executive;  to  bring  not  only 
criminals  to  justice,  but  also  those  who  were 
bringing  English  institutions  into  disrepute. 

"If  ministers  or  heads  of  state  are  remov- 
able only  If  they  technically  break  the  Ip.w, 
the  prospects  for  absolutism  and  tyranny 
must  be  very  bright — even  in  America.  And 
to  many  Englishmen  the  debate  about 
Watergate  Ecems  to  move  away  all  too  quick- 
ly from  the  central  issue  to  peripheral  and 
fundajnenlally  unimportant  argument* — the 
tapes,  tl'.e  real-estate  purchase^,  the  income- 
tax  payments,  or  prior  knowledge  of  the  bur- 
glaries. The  glaring  enormity  is  that  a  man 
who  chooses  one  self-confessed  grafter  for 
his  deputy,  whose  aides  are  Indicted  on 
charges  of  perjury,  conspiracy,  burglary  and 
the  rent,  has  not  been  compelled  to  give  up 
office.  In  no  other  countiy,  Commuiiiit  or 
free,  would  this  be  so.  Not  to  recognize  this, 
and  not  to  recognize  the  intense  harm  that 
it  is  doing  to  America's  image  oversea",  and 
therefore  to  America's  power  to  influence 
the  world,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  attitudes. 
At  present.  -America's  capacity  to  inflvience 
events  depends  upon  one  man  and  one  man 
alone — Dr.  Ki^,^inger;  an  extraordinari'y  dan- 
gerous situation  for  a  great  power  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  anti-Americanism  in  Evirope 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  now  it  has 
a  glaring  blemish  upon  which  it  can  fasten 
and  pump  in  its  poison. 

Certainly  Europe  was  developing  a  more 
independent  attitude  in  economic  and  for- 
eign affairs  before  Watergate,  but  surely  uo 
one  can  doubt  that  the  process  has  accele- 
rated since  that  debacle.  And  what  should 
be  realized  is  that  Watergate  is  news,  still 
headline  news,  In  London,  avidly  read,  avidly 
dificusEed  day  after  day  after  day.  Watergate 
is  not  a  local,  internal  domestic  affair.  The 
schisophrenic  attitude  that  American  for- 
eign policy  sails  on  magnificently  and  ef- 
fectively untouched  by  White  House  "hor- 
rors" or  by  the  lies  and  evasions  is  a  cruel 
delusion.  Watergate  is  a  cancerous  growth 
eating  at  America's  strength.  Watergate  is 
bad  enough,  but  what  worries  America's 
friends  far  more  deeply  is  the  weakness  of  a 
constitutional  system  that  renders  a  change 
of  a  President  during  his  elected  term  al- 
most Impossible,  except  by  death.  This,  in 
effect,  becomes  elected  monarchy,  and  a 
monarchy  far  more  powerful  than  George 
in  ever  enjoyed. 

The  whole  political  and  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Britain  centered  on  the  Watergate 
problem — how  to  curb  a  monarch's  bad  Judg- 
ment In  choosing  ministers;  that  1b  why  we 
Invented  Impeachment,  and  twed  It.  And  one 
longs  to  hear  some  voices  on  Capitol  HUl 
stating  loudly  and  clearly  the  central  Issue; 
that  the  responsibility  of  a  President  is  not 
to  a  mandate  given  one  year,  two  years,  three 
years  pre\'loualy,  but  a  daily  responsibility  to 
the  people's  elected  representatives,  answer- 
able at  all  times  and  on  all  matters,  not  only 
for  keeping  the  law.  but  also  in  chooelng  men 
of  integrity  azMl  honor.  If  the  trust  com- 
nutted  to  the  President  is  not  honocably  dis- 
charged, removal  Is  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  cotintry.   .  .   ." 

tacpsaaaMXMT  and  Au-auaAxn-B  soldtioiis 

Presently  we  find  ourselves  with  16  im- 
peachment resolutions  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  20  iaipeachment 
resolutions  sent  to  the  Rules  Comimt- 
tee.  Altogether,  these  resolutions  have 
been  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  a  total 
of  95  Members.  W?ille  many  would  as- 
sert any  suc*i  proceedings  wo«ld  be  bi- 
partisan, to  date  only  one  RepubHean 
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member  has  Introduced  such  a  resolution, 
and  no  Republican  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  yet  filed  such  a 
resolution. 

One  Member  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  censure  the  President.  This  pro- 
vides an  alternative  procedure,  along 
with  that  requested  by  some — which  Is 
Presidential  resignation — or  the  possible 
dilemma  foreseen  by  Howard  K.  Smith, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Friday, 
December  28. 1973,  that — 

A  Nixon  out  of  power  might  be  more 
dangerous  than  a  Nixon  In  power.  If  he  re- 
signs there  may  be  a  terrible  backlash.  He 
might  become  the  center  about  which  all 
the  right-wing  forces  In  the  nation  would 
coalesce. 

Discussion  is  also  heard  about  immu- 
nity legislation  to  be  coupled  with  resig- 
nation, but  action  along  these  lines  so 
far  remains  incomplete. 

Others  question  the  damage  to  the 
country  and  the  precedent  set  if  im- 
peachment is  voted,  while  still  others 
question  the  consequences  to  our  coun- 
try imder  the  present  circumstances  if 
impeachment  is  not  voted  and  the  prece- 
dent this  would  establish. 

IMPKACHABI.X    OFFENSES 

What  properly  constitute  the  groimds 
for  Impeachment? 

Should  we  follow  Congressman  and 
former  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
now  Vice  President,  in  his  1970  address 
on  the  proposed  impeachment  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas?: 

What,  then,  la  an  Impeachable  offense?  The 
only  honest  answer  la  that  an  Impeachable 
offense  is  whatever  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  It  to  be  at  a 
given  moment  In  history;  conviction  results 
from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two-thirds 
of  the  other  body  considers  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  removal  of  the  accused 
from  office.  .  .  .  There  are  few  fixed  principles 
among  the  handful  of  precedents.  (Conobes- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  9,  p.  11913.) 

In  the  first  Congress  in  1789,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison stated : 

I  think  It  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
President  should  have  the  power  of  remov- 
ing from  office;  It  will  make  him,  In  a  peculiar 
manner,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and 
subject  him  to  Impeachment  himself,  if  he 
suffers  them  to  perpetrate  with  Impunity 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  against  the 
United  States,  or  neglect*  to  superintend 
their  conduct,  so  as  to  check  their  excesses. 
On  the  Constitutionality  of  the  declaration 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  .  .  . 

Now,  if  the  heads  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments are  subjected  to  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  we  have  in  him  security  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  oflloer.  If  he  does  not 
conform  to  the  Judgment  of  the  President 
In  doing  the  executive  duties  of  his  office, 
he  can  be  displaced.  Thte  makes  him  respon- 
sible to  the  great  Executive  power,  and  makes 
the  President  req;>onslble  to  the  public  for 
the  conduct  of  the  person  he  has  nominated 
and  appointed  to  aid  him  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  department.  But  If  the  Pres- 
ident shall  Join  in  a  collusion  with  this  offi- 
cer, and  continue  a  bad  man  In  officer,  the 
case  of  Impeachment  will  reach  the  culprit, 
and  drag  him  forth  to  punishment.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  those  who  love  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  consider  Its 
Members  to  be  truly  tribunes  of  the 
people,   will  find   the   following  quote 

appealing: 


In  England  the  practice  of  impeachments 
by  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Hoiise 
of  Lords  has  existed  from  very  ancient  times. 
Its  foundation  Is  that  a  subject  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  may 
sometimes  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the  ordinary 
magistrates  either  dare  not  or  can  not  punish. 
Of  these,  the  reprei.entatives  of  the  people, 
or  House  of  Commons,  can  not  Judge,  because 
they  and  their  constituents  are  the  persons 
Injured,  and  can  therefoje  only  accuse.  But 
the  ordinary  tribunals  would  naturally  be 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an 
accuser.  That  branch  of  the  legislature  which 
represents  the  people,  therefore,  brings  the 
charge  before  the  otlier  branch,  which  con- 
sists of  the  nobility,  who  are  said  not  to 
have  the  same  Interests  or  the  same  passions 
a.s  the  popular  assembly,  j 

At  the  time  of  impeachment  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1388,  misdemeanors 
were  not  crimes  as  they  now  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  rather  crimes  were 
prosecuted  as  trespasses.  So,  misdemean- 
ors as  used  in  connection  with  impeach- 
ment has  a  different  meaning  from  the 
ordinary  connotation  given  it  today  in 
American  law. 

In  considering  this  measure,  there  is 
the  "get  on  with  the  Nation's  business" 
school,  the  "impeach  him  or  get  off  his 
back"  syndrome,  and  the  recurrent  cry — 
not  always  unjustified — of  partisanship. 
There  are  also  those  who  would  demand  a 
3 -minute  egg  after  cooking  it  only  2  min- 
utes. If  a  Democratic  Congress  under- 
takes an  inquiry  into  impeachment  ac- 
tion concerning  a  Republican  President, 
it  may  be  well  to  reexamine  history  on 
the  only  other  Presidential  impeachment 
action  in  our  history,  when  a  Republican 
Congress  in  1867  undertook  the  impeach- 
ment of  Democratic  President  Andrew 
Johnson. 

From  the  "Book  of  PRtsroENTs,"  bt  Tim 

Taylor,   Coptriohted    1972 

andrew   johnson,  1887 

January  7th — Charges  of  Usurpation  of 
Power  referred  to  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

November  25th — Judiciary  Committee  Re- 
port recommended  Impenchment.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
charges  brought  against  the  President  re- 
solved that  he  "be  impeached  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

December  1st — ^First  Session  of  the  40th 
Congress  adjourned. 

December  2nd — Second  Session  of  the  40th 
Congress  began. 

December  7th— Resolution  to  Impeach  de- 
feated in  the  House.  1 

1868    I 

February  2l8t — Motion  to  Impeach  made 
In  the  House.  The  motion,  presented  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Covode  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction. 

February  22nd — Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion Report  recommended  Resolution  for  Im- 
peachment. 

February  24th— House  voted  to  Impeach, 
126  to  47. 

February  25th — Impeachment  reported  at 
the  Bar  of  the  Senate. 

March  2nd — Nine  Artlclts  of  Impeachment 
agreed  upon  In  the  House. 

March  3rd— Two  additional  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment agreed  upon  in  the  House. 

March  &ttk — Senate  convened  as  Court  of 
Impeachment.  He  (President  Johnson)  was 
summoned  to  appear  and  axiswer  charges.  The 
Court  adjourned  to  March  13th. 

March    12th — Attorney    Gmeral    Stanbery 
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resigned  to  serve  as  one  of  the  counsels  for 
President  Johnson  In  the  impeachment  trial. 

March  13th — Court  of  Impeachment  form- 
ally reopened,  adjourned  to  March  23rd.  He 
was  given  ten  days  Instead  of  the  forty  he 
had  asked,  for  preparation  of  his  answer  to 
the  charges  of  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Of. 
flee  Act  and  other  Irregularities. 

March  23rd — His  answer  read  by  counsel. 
It  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act.  The  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  My. 
ers  vs.  U.S.,  1926. 

March  30th — His  trial  began. 

May  16th — Acquitted  on  11th  Article  of 
Impeachment.  The  Senate  voted  35  to  19  that 
he  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor.  Ac. 
quitted  because  %  votes  necessary  to  convict. 
The  Court  adjourned  until  after  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

May  28th— Acquitted  on  the  Second  and 
Tilrd  Articles  of  Impeachment  on  votes  of 
35  to  19,  then  adjourned  sine  die  by  a  vote  of 
34  to  16. 

In  the  most  recent  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee inquiry  into  impeachment,  involving 
Justice  Douglas  in  1970,  then  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  stated: 

The  function  of  the  subcommittee  Is  not  to 
make  a  firuil  assessment.  It  Is  to  present  all 
the  available  and  relevant  facts  and  evidence 
to  the  Members  of  the  foil  committee,  in 
the  first  Instance;  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  final  In. 
stance.  Only  the  House  as  a  whole  has  the 
power  of  Impeachment,  and  even  this  Is  not 
a  final  assessment. 

The  final  assessment  of  the  validity  of  the 
charges  Is  made  In  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 
coxirt  of  Impeachment.  From  this  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  preliminary  assessment  re. 
quired  of  the  House  as  a  whole  is  whether 
the  charges  and  preliminary  showing  of  evi- 
dence are  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  a 
formal  trial  in  the  Interests  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  of  the  accused. 

I  gave  my  Informal  agreement  to  a  60-day 
time  extension  for  your  Investigation  because 
no  responsible  Member  of  the  House,  on  a 
Constitutional  question  of  this  moment, 
would  wish  to  act  in  haste  or  In  the  absence 
of  every  available  element  of  tes'.lmony  and 
evidence. 

A  Democratic  supporter  of  the  Douglas 
impeachment  resolution  stated: 

My  concern  and  desire  for  a  full  and  fair 
inquiry  Into  the  conduct  and  behavior  of 
Associate  Justice  Douglas  which  has  become 
a  matter  of  common  fame.  I  cannot  believe 
that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  knowingly 
condone  the  publication  of  such  a  travesty 
on  proper  Investigative  procedures  at  a  time 
when  the  credibility  of  the  Congress  is  under 
such  attack  and  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try In  our  Supreme  Court  has  been  severely 
shaken. 

It  la  readUy  apparent  to  me  that  many 
stonea  remain  unturned,  and  will  remain  un- 
turned under  the  methods  now  being  pur- 
sued. And  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  there  i 
Is  a  great  deal  of  relevant  Information  under  ' 
those  stones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  serious  In  de- 
manding a  fuU,  fair  and  factual  Inquiry  Into 
the  Douglas  matter,  conducted  In  the  normal 
manner  by  which  the  Congress  uses  Its  broad 
powers  to  Inform  Itself  and  the  American  i 
people.  I  believe  the  more  than  100  other 
Memljers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  who  are  Joined  in 
the  aforementioned  Resolutions  are  equally 
determined  and  sincere.  We  want  an  aggres- 
sive, adversary,  earnest  determination  of  the 
truth.  .  .  . 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  foUowlng 
witnesses  be  subpoenaed  to  testify  and  be 
cross  examined  under  oath  before  jova  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee:"  (The  names  of  14  wlt- 
nes.<«s  followed.) 
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In  the  same  inquiry,  another  colleague, 
who  seemed  to  oppose  that  impeach- 
ment but  seems  to  favor  this  one,  wrote 
Chairman  Celler  In  part  as  follows: 

1.  Impeachment  should  be  considered  in 
tlie  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  since  Its 
end  result  Is  "conviction"  and  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  In- 
fer a  common  understanding  of  the  delegates 
that  impeachment  was  analogous  to  a  crim- 
iaal  proceeding.  This  Is  noteworthy  in  that, 
under  traditional  American  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, we  customarily  require  that  the  prose- 
cutor be  himself  convinced  that  the  poten- 
tial accused  Is  guilty  before  filing  the  com- 
plaint or  urging  an  Iniictment.  Thus,  the 
House,  before  bringing  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, should  collectively  reach  the  con- 
clusion by  a  majority  vote  that  the  accused 
is  guilty  of  the  charges  filed,  not  Just  that 
he  may  he  guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
foregoing  materials  win  be  of  assistance 
in  placing  the  issue  of  impeachment  in 
its  appropriate  historical  perspective: 

EPn-OCTTE 

Wal,  it's  a  marcy  we've  got  folks  to  tell  us 
The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  nvatters, 
I  vow, — 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'   other  wise 
fellers. 
To  start  the  world's  team,  wen  it  gits  in  a 
slough; 

Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 

See  the  worldll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out 
Gee! 


STOP  WASTE  NOW 

(Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permision  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  representing  the  resource-rich 
and  energy -exporting  State  of  Wyoming, 
I  fully  appreciate  how  important  rt  is  to 
marshal  support  for  a  vast  range  of  re- 
search and  development  projects. 

I  am  equally  convinced,  however,  that 
In  the  rush  to  enact  energy  legislation. 
Congress  must  exercise  extreme  caution 
so  that  we  are  not  squandering  funds  in 
misguiited  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  2  years  of  research, 
reinforced  by  my  work  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  believe  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram represents  such  waste.  It  will  waste 
tax  dollars  and  it  will  waste  resources, 
both  in  the  uranium  diverted  for  liter- 
ally thousands  of  underground  nuclear 
blasts  and  in  the  possible  jeopardizing 
of  resources  in  surrounding  areas.  I  op- 
pose tliis  program  on  the  grounds  it  is 
not  efficient  and  it  is  not  going  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  meeting 
energy  needs. 

I  am  therefore,  inserting  for  the 
Record  a  position  paper  on  Plowshare. 
No  Member  of  Congress  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  this  information. 

The  report  follows: 
Plowshare — A  Technology  hj  Search  of  a 

Use 
(Hon.  Teno  RoNCALio,  paper  prepared  for  the 

Tri-State  Energy  Conference,  Denver,  Colo., 

February  1,  1974) 

INTROBWCnOM 

During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  devoted 
much  research  to  Plowshare,  and  particularly 


to  nuclear  stlmiilation.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  my  evaluation  of  this  wasteful  and 
potentially  hazardous  process  which.  In  spite 
of  the  $34  miUlon  spent  during  more  than  10 
years  of  research  and  ezperhnentation,  has 
yet  to  m&rket  a  single  cubic  foot  of  usable 
gas,  or  prove  the  potential  usability  cf  gas 
ao  produced. 

Since  I  serve  on  both  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Joint- 
House -Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  represent  the  resource-rich  State  erf 
Wycming,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  im- 
peratives of  the  pending  energy  crunch.  Ix  is 
clear  that  we  must  do  everything  within  rea- 
son to  extract  untapped  resources,  IncluchBg 
gi^  trsipped  in  the  Green  River  and  Plceanee 
Creek  Basins.  But  to  remain  with  reason  we 
must  insure  that  their  extraction  does  not 
waste  more  euei-gy  than  Is  recovered,  or  clear- 
ly endanger  human  life. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  resource  we  are 
going  after  is  worth  aU  of  the  prices  and  con- 
sequences of  its  recovery.  Then,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  are  pursuing  recovery  in  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  way.  The  West's 
"tight"  gas  reserves  are  worth  going  after; 
the  300  trtlllon  cubic  feet  estimated  to  be 
retrievable  from  the  Green  River  and  Plce- 
anee Creek  Basins  could  augment  our  nation's 
reserves  by  about  30  percent.  This  contribu- 
tion must,  however,  be  viewed  in  perspec- 
tive; nuclear  stimulated  v.ells  could  at  most 
contribute  no  more  than  1.8  percent  toward 
meeting  the  national  gas  requirement  of 
1980,  and  less  than  a  mere  0.8  percent  to- 
ward meeting  our  total  1980  energy  needs.  In 
the  long  run,  this  Is  "a  drop  in  the  bucket," 
hardly  worth  the  risks  of  nuclear  extraction. 

HISTORY 

More  than  $130  million  has  been  e.xpended 
on  the  At-omic  Energy  Commission's  Project 
Plowshare,  which  has,  for  more  than  18  years, 
been  attempting  development  of  nxiclear  ex- 
plosives in  a  hoBt  of  excavation,  underground 
engineering,  and  purely  science-oriented  ap- 
plications. Excavation  proposals  have  in- 
cluded plans  for  nuclear  digging  of  canals, 
harbors,  mountain  passes,  and  underground 
reservoirs.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  study 
and  experimentation  (under  Projects  Sedan. 
Buggy.  Cabriolet,  Schooner,  Ketch  and 
Gnome),  public  opposition  to  use  of  nuclear 
explosives  has  combined  with  fears  of  inter- 
fering with  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  arrange- 
ments and  failure  to  demonstrate  success  to 
force  their  abandonment. 

Now,  in  the  current  crisis  atmosphere,  the 
residual  target  of  Plowshare  is  natural  re- 
source recovery.  Extensive  studies  have  In- 
vestigated the  feasibility  of  using  explosives 
for  underground  mining  (Projects  Hardhat, 
Danny  Boy,  Handcar  and  Rainier),  for  In- 
place  leaching  of  copper  (Sloop) ,  and  for  re- 
covery of  oil  from  oil  shale  (Bronco).  How- 
ever, because  of  siting  problems,  lack  of  In- 
dustrial Interest,  and  continued  public  oppo- 
sition, all  of  these  projects  have  been  vir- 
tually abandoned. 

Recently  Plowshare  was  shifted  to  explo- 
sives for  stimulation  of  natural  gas.  As  plans 
continue  for  the  fourth  nuclear  gas  recovery 
experiment,  the  fact  is  that  the  three  tests  to 
date  have  failed  to  live  up  to  production  ex- 
pectations and  questions  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination remain  unresolved.  F^irther  in- 
formation should  be  gathered  from  the 
explosions  already  conducted  before  another 
is  allowed. 

PSOJECT   GASBUCCT 

The  first  experiment  along  these  lines  was 
Project  Gasbuggy  in  1967.  A  device  with  29 
kilotons  of  explosive  power  was  detonated 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beneath  a  site 
near  Farmington,  New  Mexico.  Gas  produc- 
tion from  existing  wells  In  the  same  geologic 
formation  was  known  to  be  disappointingly 
low  because  of  the  low  permeability.  It  was 
contended  that  the  explosion  would  fracture 
the    so-called    "tight"    rock    formation    and 


create  a  giant  cavity  or  "chimney"  and  the 
trapped  gas  would  then  seep  through  the  re- 
maining cracks  mto  the  chimney  from  which 
it  could  be  piped  to  the  surface. 

DrUlback  into  the  Gasbuggy  chimney  was 
completed  in  January,  1966.  and  periodic 
testing  of  t'ne  stimulated  gas  return  is  con- 
tinuing. Thus  far.  ail  of  the  gas  produced,  ex- 
cept for  small  samples  withheld  for  testing 
purposes,  has  been  flared,  because  it  stUl  con- 
tains small  quanities  of  radioactivity.  Exist- 
ing CPR's*  must  be  satisfied  before  any  man- 
made  radioactivity  can  be  mtroduced  Into  a 
consumer  product. 

In  general,  the  results  of  Gas'ouggj-  have 
shown  that  the  gas  flow  fell  off  much  faster 
than  expected,  that  the  BTU  content  of  the 
gas  was  below  normal,  and  that  radioactivity 
lias  decreased  at  a  slower  rate  than  ex- 
pected. Growing  dLsappolntment  was  indi- 
cated as  recently  as  November  12,  1973.  when 
Robert  MoHugh.  president  of  the  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Company,  said  that  Gasbviggy 
(and  the  second  experiment.  Project  Rull- 
sonl  could  not  be  "considered  management 
motivators." 

With  regard  to  proven  productivity,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Gasbuggy  is  the  only 
nuclear  gas  stimulation  experiment  from 
which  we  have  data  for  more  than  just  the 
period  following  the  explosion. 

The  AEG  reported  on  December  14.  1973, 
that  production  for  the  six  year  period  be- 
tween December.  1967.  and  December.  1973, 
totalled  383  million  cubic  feet.  In  compar- 
ing this  production  with  that  of  nearby  wells 
it  has  been  said  that  "the  nearest  well  com- 
pleted by  conventional  means  has  produced 
only  81  mjlllon  cubic  feet  of  gas  over  a 
ten  year  period."  and  that  "this  number 
shoaild  be  compared  with  eight  years'  pro- 
duction of  about  70  million  ctibic  feet  in  the 
nearest  conventional  well."  However,  careful 
comparison  of  the  first  six  years  of  produc- 
tion from  nearby  conventionally  completed, 
hydraulically  fractured  wells  in  the  same 
Chosa  Mesa  Pictured  Cliffs  Field,  shows  that 
two  wells,  with  initial  six  year  productivities 
of  465.9  and  443.4  million  cubic  feet,  have 
actually  exceeded  the  383  million  cubic  feet 
produced  at  Gasbuggy,  and  that  another  has 
produced  a  respectable  295.2  million  cubic 
feet  during  its  first  six  years  of  operation. 

PKOJIECT    KrLlSON 

In  Project  Rullson.  the  second  nuclear 
stimulation  experiment,  a  40  klloton  device 
was  detonated  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
Tinderground.  Limited  flow  testing  has  led 
to  varied  calculatlon.s  and  It  is  difficult  to 
have  much  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
gas  flow  predictions  for  Rullson. 

Ptirther  and  continued  testing  Is  essential 
for  completion  of  the  Rullson  e.vper-ment. 
However,  the  Austral  Oil  Company,  w  hich 
owns  the  rights  to  the  Rullson  gas,  has 
"shut  in"  the  well,  contending  that  that  pas 
is  too  valuable  to  be  flared  in  production 
testing.  Accordingly,  they  are  pursuing  and 
publicizing  plans  to  sell  gas  from  Rulison 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany. Project  officials  estimate  that  tv.o  or 
more  years  will  be  required  for  CFR  com- 
pliance. This  lengthy  but  necessary  addition 
to  the  gas  recovery  lead  time  is  anotlier  dis- 
advantage of  the  nuclear  approach. 

After  four  years.  Austral  estimates  that 
the  Rulieou  radioactivity  level  is  about  7  to 
10  picocuries  per  cubic  cej.timeter.  They 
propose  mixing  this  gas  with  Urge  quan- 
tities of  higher  quality  gas  from  ccnven- 
tionai  wells,  to  achieve  further  reduction  to 
about  17  percent  of  its  preser.t  level  of  ra- 
dioactivity and  to  Improve  the  overall  quality 
of  the  gas  belore  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

Those  critical  of  Rulison  have  pointed  out 
that  "this  gas  is  not  pipeline  gas.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  methane,  hydrogen,  carbon  di- 
oxide and  steam.  At  the  start  of  iproduetton. 
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the  gas  produced  from  the  well  was  about  48 
percent  carbon  dioxide  and  17  percent  hy- 
drogen. When  the  weU  was  shut  In  neatly 
a  year  later  at  the  end  ot  the  third  test,  the 
•gas'  produced  stUI  Included  2S  percent  car- 
bon dioxide,  3  percent  hydrogen,  as  weU  as 
6ome  water."  It  Is  also  feared  that  sooner 
or  later  Ruliaon's  radioactivity  may  seep  Into 
the  Colorado  River  system  and  contaminate 
the  drlnlclng  water  of  27  million  people  in 
seven  states. 

In  defense  of  Kullson.  AEC  Chairman  Dixy 
Lee  Ray  has  countered  that  the  Initial  gas 
did  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  but  that  this  was  expected  be- 
cause of  the  decomposition  of  carbonate 
rocl:s:  and  that  neither  the  Gasbuggy  nor 
Rultson  shots  were  economical,  but  that  this 
too  was  expected  because  they  were  experi- 
mental wells  designed  to  obtain  data  for 
evaluating  the  technical  feaslbUlty  of  nu- 
clear stimiUatlon.  Yet.  it  Is  noted  that  Aus- 
tral OU  Companys  actions  toward  obtaining 
approval  for  sale  of  the  Rulison  gas  are  clear- 
ly contradictory  to  this  argument. 

With  regard  to  production,  Dr.  Ray  has 
stated  that  post-shot  calculations  based  on 
100  days  of  flow  tests  have  shown  good  agree- 
ment With  predictions,  pointing  out  that  the 
4o0  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  is 
m -re  than  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
lion -stimulated  well  in  30  years  Yet  It  is 
clear  that  the  long  term  production  per- 
forninnce  of  Rulison   remains   unproveu 

Final  resolution  of  these  points  and 
couuerparts  requires  reopening  of  the 
Rulison  well  for  further  testing.  Sale  of  the 
grts  was  not  a  goal  planned  for  any  of  the 
e.vperlmental  wells.  Economics  and  sound 
scientific  procedure  require  that  extended 
testing  and  data  gathering  at  the  exist- 
ing Sites  be  completed  before  new  and  per- 
haps equally  Inconclusive  experimental  wells 
are  undertaken. 

PROJECT    RIO    BLANCO 

The  third  nuclear  gas  stimulation  explo- 
sion took  place  on  May  17,  1973.  In  thU 
experiment,  designated  Rio  Blanco  and  co- 
sponsored  by  CER  Oeonuclear  Coporatlon 
Equity  Oil,  and  the  AEC,  three  30  kiloton 
explosions  were  detonated  more  than  a  mile 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Piceance  Basin 
in  western  Colorado.  One  of  the  test's  primary 
goals  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
three  vertically-placed  explosions,  which 
were  predicted  to  produce  three  Intercon- 
necting chimneys  for  a  total  cavity  depth 
of  about  1200  feet  with  radius  of  about  70 
feet,  would  stimulate  a  significantly  in- 
creased volume  of  gas. 

Another  goal  of  Rio  Blanco  was  testing  of 
a  new  method  of  re-entry  after  the  blast  The 
e.tplosives  were  lowered  Into  the  well  on  a 
seven-inch  drill-pipe  which  was  cemented  In 
place  and  filled  with  water  and  a  concrete 
plug.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  well  could 
be  re-entered  simply  by  drilling  out  the  con- 
crete plug  after  the  explosion.  Since  this 
wotiid  eliminate  need  for  drUIing  another 
re-entry  well  parallel  to  the  original  well 
siirniacant  savings  in  re-entry  cost  were  ex- 
pected. However,  the  plan  failed  completely 
the  drill-pipe  was  so  badly  twisted  and  de- 
fornied  by  the  explosion  that  the  operator  of 
of  the  well.  Continental  Oil  Company  was 
forced  to  "whlpstock"  or  drUl  out  of  the 
casing  at  an  angle.  This  was  reportedly  done 
at  a  depth  of  5300  feet,  at  a  point  about  54o 
feet  above  the  predicted  chimney  cavity. 

Aft«r  several  failures  the  well  was  finally 
re-entered  on  November  14.  1973,  and  pro- 
duction testing  as  well  as  tests  of  the  radio- 
activity and  chemical  composition  of  the 
gas  continued  for  six  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  well  was  shut  in  to  allow 
analysis  of  a  rapid  decline  in  pressure  and 
tune  for  equipment  changes.  The  reasons  for 
the  rapid  pressure  drop  are  still  not  known 
It  has  been  speculated  that  perhaps  only  one 
of  the  thre«  blast  cavities  has  been  tapped- 
that  the  blast*  did  not  affect  connection  be- 
tween the  three  chimneys  as  planned.  The 


facts  that  three  (on»  in  each  explosive) 
radioactive  tracers  were  Implanted  In  the 
wellbore  for  verification  of  Interconnection 
and  that  only  one  has  been  detected  on  re- 
entry suggest  this  explanation. 

Other  speculations  Include  tihe  possibility 
that  the  fractures  hav»  become  clogged  with 
drUling  mud.  or  that  cooling,  due  to  intro- 
duction of  excessive  amounts  of  mud  Into  the 
csavlty,  has  dropped  the  pressure.  So  far,  12,- 
000  barrels  of  mud  have  l>een  used  in  re- 
entry. It  was  intended  that  this  mud  which 
was  introduced  for  lubrication  of  the  drill 
and  for  carrying  cuttings  to  the  surface, 
would  be  recirculated.  However,  recirculation 
has  not  been  achieved.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  mud  has  either  fallen  into  the  chimney  or 
that  it  has  beei.  baked  dry  by  the  hot  gas. 

These  complications  and  others,  such  as 
gas  temperatiu-es  too  hot  (to  430°  P)  for  the 
gas  weU  equipment,  a  five  times  to  20  per- 
cent smaller  than  predicted  gas  production 
rate,  and  a  30  percent  lower  than  predicted 
bottom  hole  pressiu-e  have  forced  officials  to 
reconsider  plans  for  Rio  Blanco.  A  meeting 
for  this  purpose  was  held  on  December  10-14 
in  Las  Vegas.  As  a  reeult,  special  cooling 
equipment  wUl  soon  bt  installed,  and  flow 
testing  in  spite  of  the  pressure  drop  will  con- 
tinue after  February  1,  1974. 

RADIATION    PROBLEMS 

Questions  of  potential  hazards  from  expo- 
sure to  radioactive  nuclides  produced  by  the 
explosion  also  remain  unresolved.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  radionuclides  carried  to  the 
surface  with  the  stimulated  gas  Is  Carbon-14. 
Discussions  of  its  production  are  dismissed 
with  the  comment  that  it  Ls  produced  In 
much  smaller  quantities  (by  a  factor  of  10 
or  more)  than  are  tritiiun  or  Ki-pton-85.  Yet 
the  Rio  Blanco  environmental  statement  pre- 
dicts producing  of  22.5  ciules  of  Carbon-14 
In  the  initial  Rio  Blanco  gas.  Considering 
these  figures  for  one  well,  one  might  con- 
clude that  the  1190  walls  planned  for  de- 
velopment by  1990  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce 26,800  curies  of  Carbon-14.  This  Is 
nearly  100  million  times  the  maximum  total 
body  content  listed  as  permissible  in  a  40 
hour  week.  Further,  sUice  it  attacks  the 
body's  fat  and  bone  tissues,  one  must  ex- 
pect that  once  it  is  Inhaled  or  Ingested  into 
the  body  it  remains  pennanently.  Its  half- 
life  is  5,730  years.  More  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  potentially  dangerous  radio- 
nuclide, which  will  remain  with  mankind  for 
more  than  150  Eeneratlons,  Is  essential. 

Tritium  concentration  in  the  water  pro- 
duced and  brought  to  the  surface  Is  also  a 
problem.  The  Task  Fores  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Gas  Surrey  has  e.stUnated  that  nu- 
clear development  of  the  Green  River.  Pice- 
ance and  Unlta  Basins  wUl  result  in  pro- 
duction of  17.400  acre  feet  of  water  per  year. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  tritium  concentra- 
tion in  this  wMter  will  he  six  to  fifty  times 
greater  than  the  maximum  concentration 
permissible  for  water  under  existing  federal 
standards. 

Absolute  containmenfe  of  this  massive 
quantity  of  water  is  doubtful.  The  very  real 
possibility  that  it  could  contaminate  the 
drinking  water  of  mUllons  of  people  In  sev- 
eral stales  must  be  considered. 

PROJECT    WACOW    WHEEL 

The  Wajon  Wheel  expes-iment,  which  is  to 
Involve  for  the  first  time  sequential  detona- 
tions of  five  100  ktloton  etploslves,  is  planned 
for  the  Green  River  Basin  In  Wyoming.  The 
five  shots  will  be  detonated  with  several 
minutes  between  explosions  to  avoid  exceed- 
ing the  100  kiloton  level  considered  accept- 
ably safe. 

At  present,  because  of  Strong  political  and 
public  opposition,  work  on  this  project  Is 
restricted  to  development  of  explosive  de- 
vices capable  of  sequential  firing  in  spite  of 
exposure  to  nuclear  shocks,  and  AEC  Chair- 
man Dixy  Lee  Ray  has  stated  that  In  truth 
Wag.m  Wheel  is  "dead  aa;  a  doornail." 

The  eiitlre  Plowshare  Hudgot  for  FY  1974 
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was  In  fact  cut  severely  from  the  FY  1973 
level  of  $6.8  mUllon  to  $3.«  million,  and  It  was 
required  by  the  AEC  Authorizing  Legislation 
for  FY  1974  that  "special  new  techniques 
such  as  'gas  hydrofacturlag'  will  be  examined 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  nuclear 
stimulation."  This  massive  cut  In  the  Plow- 
share budget  in  the  face  of  the  growing  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  requirement  for  Investi- 
gation of  alternate  hydrofacturlng  methods 
are  further  indications  of  growing  disillu- 
sionment and  disappointment  in  nuclear 
stimulation  technology. 

Nonetheless,  planning  and  budgeting  for 
something  Is  continuing.  In  her  proposed 
five-year  plan  for  establishment  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy independence.  Dr.  Ray  has  Included  $56.2 
million  for  a  demonstration  field  experi- 
ment with  stimulation  of  5-6  wells  with  3-5 
explosions  per  well.  As  In  Rio  Blanco,  the 
detonations  In  each  well  v/ill  be  simultane- 
ous, but  each  stimulation  will  be  separated 
by  several  minutes.  Further  tests  to  develop 
a  sequential  firing  capabUlty  wUl  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

IMPACT    ON    NATIONAL    GAS    AND    ENERGY    NEEDS 

In  Viewing  the  merits  of  spending  these 
funds  we  must  consider  the  Impact  or  bene- 
fits which  nuclear  stimulation  could  bring 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  said  that  "our  lot  today  with  respect  to 
energy  and  other  scarce  natural  resources 
would  be  considerably  better"  had  we  "em- 
braced Plowshare  early"  (Rep.  Craig  Hosmer). 
and  that  nuclear  stimulation  could  solve  the 
gas  crisis  In  four  years.  I  have  studied  the 
AECs  proposed  schedule  for  full-field  nu- 
clear stimulation,  and  I  beheve  that  such 
statements  are  misleading  and  pure  baloney! 
By  1980.  the  AEC  proposes  stimulation  of 
190  wells.  This  would  entail  detonation  of 
more  than  750  nuclear  bombs  with  explosive 
power  totalling  more  than  75,000  kllotons, 
the  equivalent  of  3.750  Hlroshhnas.  Yet  the 
total  anticipated  gas  recovery,  even  using 
initial  optimistic  estimates  now  proven 
doubtful  by  the  Gasbuggy  results,  could  con- 
tribute only  about  1.8  percent  toward  the 
1980  U.S.  natural  gas  requirements  and  a 
mere  0.8  percent  toward  meeting  our  pro- 
jected total  1980  energy  demands. 

By  1990,  with  stimulation  of  1,190  wells 
proposed,  and  detonation  of  more  than  4.760 
bombs  having  explosive  power  In  excess  of 
23.800  Hiroshimas  beneath  the  Piceance  and 
Green  River  Basins  of  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, the  total  anticipated  gas  could  meet 
only  about  5.1  percent  of  our  natural  gas 
demand  and  about  1.9  percent  of  our  total 
energy  demand.  To  me  It  Is  clear  that  even 
with  full-field  production  only  a  small,  vir- 
tually negligible  percentage  of  U.S.  demand 
for  natural  gas  and  energy  could  possibly 
be  met  by  nuclear  stimulated  gas  wells.  Yet 
the  price  we  will  have  to  pay  for  such  full- 
field  recovery  will  be  exposure  to  the  really 
unknown  after-effects  of  thousands  of  nu- 
clear detonations  with  explosive  power 
which  by  the  year  2000  wlU  total  more  than 
50,000  times  that  of  Hiroshlcia. 

A  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  true  situ- 
ation was  given  by  AEC  Chairman  James 
Schlcsinger  In  January  1973,  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Dr. 
Schlesinger  spoke  of  the  potential  merits  of 
the  nuclear  stimulation  program,  and  I 
quote  from  the  record:  "It  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  makes  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem."  Further  he  said,  "it  Is 
undesirable  to  go  into  a  production  program 
until  we  have  a  fuller  support  of  the  public." 
I  point  out  to  you  that  a  1973  straw  vote  in 
Sublette  County,  Wyoming,  revealed  7  to  1 
public  opposition  to  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives for  recovery  of  Wyoming's  speculated 
"tight"  gas  reserves. 

UNREALISTIC    PROJtCTlONS 

Another  of  Dr.  Schleslngers  remarks  on 
January  30,  1973,  Is  also  noted  for  your  con- 
sideration: "Unless  we  are  able  to  demon- 
strate  the  overall   effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
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gram,  including  the  availability  of  the  gas 
in  the  near  time  frame,  it  would  not  alle- 
viate the  near  term  gas  shortage."  The 
AEC  had  foreseen  that  20  nuclear  stimulated 
wells  would  be  productive  In  1977,  yielding 
a  first-year  gas  production  of  about  86  billion 
cubic  feet.  Yet.  as  we  begin  1974,  it  is  clear 
that  this  projection  was  totally  unrealistic. 
Gas  production  from  Gasbuggy  and  Rulison 
has  been  disappointing.  Rio  Blanco.  In  view 
of  its  sudden  excessive  and  unexplained  drop 
in  tiottom  hole  pressure.  Is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear even  more  disappointing,  and  Wagon 
Wheel  Is  deferred  until  1977  at  the  earliest, 
If  not  "dead  as  a  doornail." 

Production  lead  times  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Gas  company  ofllclals  estimate,  for 
example,  that  It  will  be  late  1975  (about  2 
years)  before  sale  of  the  Rulison  gas  can  be 
expected — ^provided  that  regulatory  approval 
of  sale  of  gas  containing  measurable  quan- 
tities of  radioactive  contaminants  with  half- 
lives  ranging  from  10  to  more  than  5.000  years 
can  be  obtained.  One  must  expect,  therefore, 
that  many  years  will  pass,  perhaps  more  than 
20,  before  such  gas  can  have  even  a  few  per- 
cent Impact,  upon  our  national  gas  crisis. 
By  this  time  the  relative  Importance  of  fossil 
fuels  to  our  national  energy  supply  will  hope- 
fully be  diminished  by  the  onset  of  a  grow- 
ing capability  for  energy  recovery  from  al- 
ternate sources  (nuclear,  solar,  etc.). 

WASTE   THAT    MAKES    WELFARE    PROGRAMS    LOOK 
EFFICIENT 

The  economics  of  nuclear  stimulation 
bears  a  look.  More  than  $11  million  has  been 
spent  by  the  government  alone  on  each  of 
the  three  experimental  wells  thus  far.  At 
this  rate,  stimulation  of  2.000  wells  would 
cost  more  than  $22  billion,  and  13,000  wells 
would  cost  about  $147  billion.  If  one  con- 
siders Industrial  investment,  the  costs  are 
even  more  staggering.  By  the  end  of  FY  1974 
government  investment  In  nuclear  stimula- 
tion will  total  about  $36  million,  and  indus- 
trial Investment  will  be  about  $46  million. 
The  real  costs  of  Gasbuggy,  Rulison,  and  Rio 
Blanco  therefore  average  out  to  more  than 
$27  million  per  well.  At  this  rate  a  2,000  well 
field  would  cost  $64  billion,  and  a  13,000  well 
field  would  cost  $351  billion.  In  short,  to  be 
effective  nuclear  gas  well  stimulation  alone 
could  cost  more  than  36  times  as  much  as 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  for  meeting 
our  energy  R&D  needs  during  the  next  five 
"crisis"  years!! 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  Qasbuggy,  Rul- 
ison and  Rio  Blanco  costs  so  far  total  about 
$82  million.  The  total  25  year  gas  recovery 
projected  Is  about  25  Bcf:  1  Bcf  from  Gas- 
buggy, 6  Bcf  from  Rulison,  and  18  Bcf  from 
Elo  Blanco.  Using  wellhead  costs  now  being 
proposed  for  sale  of  Rulison  gas  (between  50c 
and  $1.20  per  thousand  cubic  feet) ,  the  value 
of  the  gas  recovered  would  be  between  $12.5 
and  $30  million.  Thus,  even  with  25  years  of 
production  and  recovery  of  all  of  the  gas 
believed  recoverable,  only  between  15  percent 
and  40  percent  of  the  Investment  will  be 
recovered. 

Finally,  even  accepting  the  argument  that 
a  good  Investment  return  should  not  be  ex- 
pected from  existing  experimental  wells  and 
asstimtng  the  accuracy  of  AEC  cost  estimates 
for  commercial  well  development  ($3.34  mil- 
lion per  well  by  government  with  a  parallel 
of  $4.36  million  contribution  by  Industry), 
the  Gasbuggy,  Rulison  and  Rio  Blanco  costs 
would  total  more  than  $23  mlUlon.  When 
weighed  against  a  marginal  (at  best)  return 
from  recovery  of  gas  valued  between  $12.5 
and  $30  million,  the  potential  hazards  posed 
by  detoiuitlon  of  more  than  60,000  "Hiro- 
shimas" cannot  begin  to  be  Justified. 

ENERGY  TRAOI-OFFS  INVOLVED  IN  NUCLEAR  CAS- 
WELL STIMULATION 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  wells  that 
will  have  to  be  stlmtilated  for  recovery  of 
the  300  trUUon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
believed  retrievable  from  submarglnal  res- 


ervoirs in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  range 
from  2,000  to  13,000.  Such  a  program  wUl 
endanger  and  expend  vast  amounts  of  our 
natural  energy  reserves.  We  must  consider 
the  potential  dangers  of  loss,  contamination, 
and/or  increased  difficulties  In  mining  of  the 
valuable  uranium  reserves  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  which  make  up  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  nation's  total 
uranium  reserves.  Also  endangered  will  be 
our  coal  reserves  (more  than  20  percent 
of  national  reserve)  and  shale  deposits.  The 
BTU  content  of  the  1.8  trillion  barrels  of 
oil  estimated  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
Green  River  formation's  shale  Is  more  than 
30  times  greater  than  that  of  the  300  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  estimated  to  be  re- 
trievable by  nuclear  stimulation.  Clearly, 
we  cannot  afford  to  endanger  these  vast 
shale  resources. 

DIVERSION    OF    URANIUM 

We  must  also  weigh  the  energy  trade-off 
Incurred  by  use  of  our  uranium  reserves  for 
production  of  the  nuclear  explosions  them- 
selves. An  AEC  spokesman  has  Indicated  that 
the  nuclear  reactor  program  will  require 
about  120,000  tons  of  U^O^  In  the  year  2000. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  (about 
51.000  tons)  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates 
will  be  produced  In  that  year.  Using  very 
limited  information,  which  the  AEC  was  able 
to  provide  for  me  on  an  unclassified  basis 
on  January  7,  1974,  I  have  concluded  that 
between  6,170  and  40,105  tons  of  Toranium 
would  be  consumed  by  full-field  gas  well 
stimulation.  With  this  diversion  a  much 
moi  J  severe  shortage  of  uranium  must  be 
anticipated. 

Nucleej  well  simulation  could  consume 
as  much  as  3  years  of  U^O,  production  at 
the  1971  production  rate  (12,260  tons),  or, 
looking  at  It  another  way.  It  cotild  consume 
more  than  %  of  the  entire  amount  of  UjO^ 
projected  for  production  In  the  year  2000.  Yet 
nuclear  stimulation  could  at  best  contribute 
only  about  5  percent  toward  meeting  our  1990 
demand  for  gas  and  less  than  2  percent  to- 
ward meeting  our  total  energy  needs.  Though 
the  AEC  contends  that  the  energy  yield  from 
nuclear  stimulated  gas  will  be  greater  than 
could  be  derived  from  the  fissile  materials 
used,  I  must  continue  to  contend,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  made  available  to  me,  that 
this  diversion  of  vital  and  already  scarce 
uranium  reserves  In  return  for  an  almost  neg- 
ligible contribution  to  our  energy  economy 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  natural  gas  flared  during  flow  testing 
of  experimental  wells  is  another  energy  re- 
so'orce  already  lost  in  this  wasteful  procedure. 
The  AEC  reported  on  December  13.  1973.  that 
a  total  of  876  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  has 
been  flared  from  Its  experimental  wells:  383 
million  from  Gasbuggy.  455  million  from 
Rulison.  and  38  million  from  Rio  Blanco.  In 
terms  of  energy  trade-offs,  the  BtU  content  of 
this  flared  gas  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
electrical  energy  needs  of  the  entire  State  of 
Wyoming  for  more  than  a  month. 

A  similar  consideration  of  the  tu-anlum  al- 
ready expended  In  the  Gasbuggy,  Rulison, 
and  Rio  Blanco  experiments  shows  that  at 
least  one  ton  of  natural  uranium  has  already 
been  consumed  In  production  of  the  nuclear 
devices  detonated.  If  used  in  a  high  per- 
formance fission  breeder  reactor  this  ton  of 
uranium  could  produce  enough  electricity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  State  of  Wy- 
oming for  more  than  4  years! 

GO  CONVENTIONAL,  GET  CAS  NOW 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  recovery  of  the  gas 
locked  in  our  Western  reserves.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  nuclear  method  of  recovery.  "The  end 
does  not  Justify  the  means."  New  technologies 
for  releasing  the  gas  from  tight  rock  forma- 
tions by  hydrofracturlng  said  by  combined 
use  of  conventional  chemical  explosives  with 
hydraulic  fracturing  are  here,  now.  Because 
of    our    spectacular    visions    for    Plowshare, 


these  alternate  approaches  have  not  been  ade- 
quately funded  in  the  past,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, are  still  not  receiving  equitable 
support  In  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray's  proposed  five- 
year  energy  R.  &  D.  budget.  Whereas  the 
government  has  spent  more  than  $34  million 
on  the  nuclear  method,  less  than  $1  million 
($715,000  between  FY  1963  and  FY  1973) 
has  been  expended  for  non-nuclear  mehods. 
Dr.  Ray's  proposed  budget  continues  this 
unbalanced  funding  with  requests  of  $56.2 
million  for  nuclear  gas  stimulation  and  only 
$40.1  million  for  all  types  of  non-nuclear  gas 
recovery. 

Two  non-nuclear  methods  have  been  used 
in  the  United  States,  one  involving  "shoot- 
ing" with  high  chemical  explosives  and  the 
other  Involving  injection  of  liquids  under 
high  pressure  Both  techniques  cause  frac- 
turing of  the  tight  rock  formations.  In  the 
hydrofracturlng  procedure,  sand  or  some 
other  material  held  in  suspension  by  the 
fiuid  being  injected  is  forced  into  the  cracks. 
These  materials  remain  in  the  artificially 
created  crevices  and  hold  them  open  so  that 
the  gas  has  a  comparatively  smooth  per- 
meable pathway  to  the  wellbore. 

With  nuclear  stimulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  initial  frac- 
tures produced  by  the  explosion  are  soon 
forced  to  close  again  by  the  tremendous 
depth  pressures.  Industrial  experimenters 
have  also  reported  that  the  airea  of  tight  rock 
formation  exposed  to  the  "pressure  sink" 
which  forces  the  gas  to  the  wellbore  "will 
be  at  least  comparable,  and  may  be  consid- 
erably higher  with  massive  hydraulic  frac- 
turing" because  the  gas  can  enter  the  frac- 
ture from  both  fracture  faces.  In  nuclear 
stimulation,  "all  gas  fiow  ...  is  radially 
Inward  to  the  nuclear  fractured  area.  In  the 
hydraulic  fracture  system,  the  fiow  in  tight 
rock  is  largely  linear  and  enters  the  fracture 
from  both  sides  of  the  fracture.  " 

ADVANTAGES    OF    NON-NUCLEAR    RECOVERY 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  federal  funding 
Incentives  which  the  nuclear  method  has  en- 
Joyed,  the  advantages  of  non-nuclear  meth- 
ods are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  With 
non-nuclear  recovery  there  are  no  fears  of 
nuclear  hazards  or  problems  with  sale  of 
substandard  or  contaminated  gas.  There  are 
no  costly  trade-offs  of  valuable  uranium  or 
gas  lost  in  flaring.  Costs  are  also  far  more 
favorable,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
twenty-nine  wells  near  the  Rio  Blanco  site 
have  already  been  successfully  stimulated,  by 
nonnuclear  methods,  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  $14,000  per  well. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  non-nuclear  methods 
are  in  every  respect  worth  going  after,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  Industry  Is  beginning  to 
do.  AMOCO  Is  using  a  new  fracturing  fluid 
composed  of  water  and  hydro-carbon  con- 
densates, In  combination  with  a  patented 
system  of  varying  pumping  pressures  and 
rates,  to  increase  the  yield  from  its  Watten- 
berg  Field  in  Colorado.  They  project  that  this 
new  technique  should  Improve  both  the  Ini- 
tial and  long-term  production  rates  of  their 
wells  by  more  than  a  factor  of  two.  Even 
CER  Oeonuclear  Corporation,  which  co- 
sponsored  the  Rio  Blanco  nuclear  blasts  and 
has  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  nuclear 
stimulation,  has  now  begun  promotion  of 
hydraulic  fracturing  as  an  alternative  to  nu- 
clear blasting.  CER  vice  president,  Hal  Aron- 
son.  announced  in  late  December  1973.  that 
they  are  in  fact  planning  for  testing  of  an 
hydraullcally  fractured  well  near  the  Rio 
Blanco  site  for  comparison  with  their  nu- 
clear well  results. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  AMOCO  and 
CER  for  these  efforts.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  do  all  that  I  can  through  my  Congressional 
Committees  to  see  that  such  efforts  receive 
greater  support  from  the  government.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already  been  appro- 
priated $922,000  In  FY  1974  for  massive  hy- 
draulic fracturing,  for  combined  hydraulic 
fracturing  and  high  chemical  explosive  ex- 
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perlments,  and  for  drUllng  and  fracturing  of 
deviated  wells  to  Improve  recovery  by  Inter- 
section with  natural  fractures.  A  supplemen- 
tary request  for  $IS  milUon  to  expand  these 
programs  In  FY  1974  Is  awaiting  approval  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittees. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  continued  sup- 
port for  these  promising  but  long-neglected 
programs.  However,  after  weighing  my  find- 
ings from  more  than  three  years  of  study, 
you  may  also  be  assured  of  my  continued  firm 
opposition  to  any  extension  or  expansion  of 
Plowshare's  wasteful  and  dangerous  efforts  at 
uuclesu:  recovery. 

DEPABTMBNT    CONCT7KRENCE 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  returned 
from  Denver  after  delivering  the  above 
paper,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to 
Bethesda  National  Naval  Medical  Center 
where  one  of  my  fellow  patients  there  for 
a  few  days  was  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  handed  him 
a  copy  of  this  speech  and  asked  for  his 
candid  evaluation  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port his  letter  to  me  wlilch  supports  the 
contention  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  continuation  of  any  full 
field  Rio  Blanco  development  would  pre- 
clude the  orderly  and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  overlying  oil  shale  resource. 
Thus  to  continue  this  program  would  be 
to  jeopardize  one  of  the  most  valuable 
public  assets  left  in  the  national  inven- 
tory. His  letter  follows: 

TBZ  SECRXTARr  OF  THE  INTFRIOR. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  22,  1974, 
Hon.  Tkno  Roncalio. 
House  of  Itepreaentaiives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Teno:  1  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view your  paper  on  the  nuclear  extraction 
program  with  some  of  our  people.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  disagreement  with 
your  concluslciis. 
,  As  you  may  remember,  the  Department  of 

I  the  Interior  participated  as  a  co-sponsor  In 
/  Project  Oas  Buggy  and  Project  Rulison  Sub- 
sequent to  the  RuUaon  Project  aU  of  the 
funds  avaaable  to  the  Department  for  gas 
stimulation  Investigations  have  been  ex- 
pended on  development  of  various  forms  of 
hydrofracturlng  technology  which  we  In  the 
Department  feel  have  more  favorable  cost- 
beneflt  ratios  and  also  have  potential  appUca- 
tlons  in  on  recovery. 

The  Department  was  not  a  co-sponsor  of 
Rio  Blanco  and  Indeed  It  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  that  Implementation 
of  the  fuU  field  Hlo  Blanco  development 
would  preclude  orderly  and  efficient  develon- 
ment  of  the  overlying  oU  shale  resource 

X  hope  this  finds  you  fully  recovered  from 
your  bout  in  the  hospital. 
Tours  sincerely, 

ROOSRS  C.  B.  MOBTOK. 


INDIANA    DUNES 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
reintroduced  legislation  that  I  introduced 
last  year  to  expand  the  present  bound- 
aries of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  so  that  I  might  add  cospon- 
sors. 

It  was  in  1968  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  first  legislation  creating  the 
National  Lakeshore,  but  at  that  time  cer- 
tain important  pieces  of  land  were  not 
included;  since  then,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious toat  certain  other  additions  are 


necessary  to  protect  the  original  invest- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  land  pur- 
chases for  the  present  national  lake- 
shore. 

Since  1966  many  acres  of  unprotected 
Indiana  Dunes  have  been  destroyed  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  national  lake- 
shore  and  we  can  expect  more  of  the 
same  unless  tliis  legislation  adding  5,328 
acres  to  the  national  lakeshore  is  passed. 
In  1963  a  compromise  solution  was 
worked  out  between  those  who  supported 
a  park  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  tliose  who  wanted  a  port.  We  were  to 
have  both.  The  bill  tliat  was  introduced 
to  create  the  national  lakeshore  called 
for  an  area  signiflcantly  larger  than  that 
v.hich  finally  passed  the  Congress.  Thus 
you  will  find  in  this  bill  today  areas  con- 
tained in  the  original  1963  compromLse 
proposal  as  well  as  other  significant 
additions. 

This  proposed  legislation  reflects  my 
intention,  and  that  of  the  cosponsors,  to 
save  some  of  the  irreplaceable  dunes  and 
wetlands  suiToundiag  the  present  park 
boundaries  since  they  are  now  threatened 
by  urban  and  industrial  development. 

The  bill  in  hand  would  include  certain 
buffer  zone  additions,  wooded  dunes  par- 
cels in  the  West  Beach  area;  semldevel- 
oped  lands,  such  as  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores, 
wh»ch  are  still  outside  the  park  and 
which  contain  valuable  dunes.  Wooded 
and  moving  dimes  in  the  Ogden  Dunes 
area  are  included. 

This  bill  adds  to  the  Irrational  Lake- 
shore  a  blue  heron  nesting  haven  In  the 
Little  Calumet  wetlands  area.  The  blue 
heron  haven  is  an  important  wildlife 
refuge.  The  Little  Calumet  bottomlands 
Is  an  important  potential  recreation  spot 
for  stream-bank  fishing  and  canoeing. 
Cattail  marshes,  dune  ridges  and  oak 
groves  in  the  Old  Glacier  Lake  Dimes 
unit  would  be  added  thus  Including  an 
area  that  also  provides  a  unique  display 
of  successive  stages  of  the  old  lake  bot- 
tom and  shoreline  dunes. 

Presently,  tliere  are  small  areas  sur- 
rounded by  but  not  Included  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  lakeshore  in 
Porter  County;  these  I  beUeve  should  be 
included.  Toward  Gary,  we  need  to  add 
a  Long  Lake  extension  unit  in  order  to 
control  the  entire  watershed  of  Long 
Lake  to  prevent  future  pollution  damage 
to  the  waters  In  the  present  park  area. 
This  bill  would  also  seek  to  protect 
Pinhook  Bog  from  pollution.  The  bog  is  a 
national  landmark  area,  a  region  of  In- 
tense botanical  and  ecological  signifi- 
cance. Its  boundaries  would  be  enlarged. 
A  total  of  5,328  acres  are  recommended 
for  inclusion.  The  bill  has  been  so  drawn 
as  to  avoid,  where  poBsible.  areas  where 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  Impossible  to  assess  the  value  of 
these  lands  for  the  present  and  for  the 
futm-e.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
Is  an  area  with  rare  scenic,  geological 
ecological  characteristics;  a  region  that 
should  serve  as  a  prime  recreational 
area,  a  place  in  which  to  learn  first- 
hand about  nature  and  observe  unim- 
peded balances  in  operation.  Such  an 
area  cannot  be  replaced  or  reproduced. 
Unless  we  act  now,  some  of  the  lands  in- 
volved, and  the  wildlife,  will  disappear 
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permanently,  maybe  to  appear  in  text- 
books in  the  future.  For  indeed,  other 
uses  will  be  made  and  proper  care  win 
not  be  taken  to  insure  continued  flour- 
ishing of  the  flora,  the  animal  life  the 
dunes— unless  we  take  the  precaution  to 
preserve  this  heritage  now. 

Those  of  you  who  live  m  or  near  the 
Midwest  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  national  lakeshore  as  a  prime  rec- 
reational area  for  a  highly  urbanized  re- 
gion. Contracts  for  planning  for  con- 
struction In  the  ai-ea  have  been  let  and 
the  national  lakeshore  will  have  beach- 
houses  and  parking  facilities,  nature 
ti-ails  for  the  more  than  10  milUon  peo- 
ple who  live  and  work  within  easy  access 
to  the  present  lakeshore  and  the  pro- 
posed additions. 

But  someone  has  said  all  of  this  much 
better  than  I.  At  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  national  lakeshore  in  1972,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
described  the  present  park  as  "an  en- 
clave." He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would 
preserve  one  of  our  most  unique  shore 
areas  and  also  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  environmental  educational  op- 
portunities for  some  87.000  visitors 
daily— thus  indicating  the  regional  and 
national  significance  of  the  area. 
According  to  Secretary  Morton: 
Indiana  Dunes  is  a  paradise  of  white  sands, 
shoreline,  and  rich  wetlands,  of  cottonwoodsi 
sassafras,  and  Jack  pine,  of  egrets,  whistling 
swans,  and  beaver. 


He  went  on  to  say: 

Indiana  Dunes  wUl  be  a  laboratory  for 
naturalists; 

A  recreational  area  for  hikers  and  camp- 
ers; and 

An  environmental  classroom  for  thousands 
of  children  who  wUl  study  nature's  ways  In 
the  wooded  area  and  bogs  here. 

I  concur  with  Secretary  Morton's  as- 
sessment of  the  value  and  the  potential 
of  the  present  national  lakeshore.  I 
want  to  add  to  It  parts  that  were  in- 
tended for  inclusion  in  the  first  bills  and 
add  other  areas  valuable  and  significant 
for  the  thousands  who  will  enjoy  the 
national  lakeshore.  Surely  we  can  afford 
to  add  these  acres  for  the  recreation  and 
education  of  the  American  people.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  speedily  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 


SPECIAL  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steadily  accumulating  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption, criminal  behavior,  and  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  Government  by  the  present 
administration  has  put  into  motion  the 
impeachment  machinery  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  Impeachment  Is  the  only 
tool  provided  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  dealing  with  suspected  Pres- 
idential wrongdoing  between  elections, 
and  It  Is  the  only  process  to  which  the 
President  is  fully  accountable.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  initiation  of  impeachment 
proceedings  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
since  Impeachment  by  the  House  and 
trial  by  the  Senate  provide  the  only  hope 
for  resolving  the  serious  charges  involved. 

However,  I  am  convinced  of  the  need 
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for  an  alternative  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  serious  misconduct  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  administration.  Impeach- 
ment frightens  miUions  of  people  who  see 
it  as  an  invitation  to  national  political 
disruption,  bitterness,  and  instability  in- 
volving months  or  even  years  without 
national  leadership  and  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  other  pressing  problems 
which  confront  the  Nation.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  nature  of  an  im- 
peachment trial  in  the  Senate  gives 
weight  to  these  fears,  for  that  part  of  the 
process  involves  tremendous  complica- 
tions and  virtually  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  delay  and  divisiveness.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  question  of  im- 
peachment of  this  President  may  be  with 
us  for  years. 

Such  fears  led  me  to  introduce  on  May 
8,  1973,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  empow^er  the  Congress 
to  call  new  Presidential  elections  by  stat- 
ute whenever  it  might  determine  that 
"the  President  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he 
can  no  longer  effectively  perform  his  re- 
sponsibilities." Such  a  law  would  no 
doubt  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  since  it  presumably  would  have 
to  be  passed  over  a  Presidential  veto.  A 
President  accused  of  pervasive  miscon- 
duct in  his  administration  or  of  serious 
election  irregularities  would  be  allowed, 
if  he  chooses,  to  run  in  any  such  new 
Presidential  election  called  by  Congress. 
The  effect  of  such  new  elections  would 
then  be  to  let  the  people  decide  whether 
a  President  and  Vice  President  should  be 
removed  from  office,  and  if  so,  who  would 
replace  them.  Such  new  elections  would 
be  a  constructive  solution  which  would 
produce  a  new  mandate  to  govern,  in 
contrast  to  impeachment  which  might 
further  weaken  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment rather  than  reestablish  it.  The 
result  of  a  successful  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding w^ould  be  to  replace  a  discredited 
President  with  his  Vice  President,  who 
may  himself  command  little  public  con- 
fidence, or  who.  as  in  the  present  case, 
may  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  na- 
tional electorate. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  include  the 
full  text  of  my  resolution  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

H.J.  Res.  547 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article  — 
"Sectiok  1.  Whenever  the  Congress  may 
determine  that  the  President  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  he  can  no  longer  effectively  perform  his 
responslbUitles.  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  that  the  term  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shaU  end  on  a  date  certain 
before  the  expiration  of  the  four-year  term 
and  may  by  law  provide  for  a  special  elec- 


tion   for    the     Presidency    and    the    Vice 
Presidency. 

"Sec.  2.  Unless  the  incumbent  President 
or  Vice  President  shall  have  been  Impeached 
and  removed  from  office,  they  shall  be  eUglble 
to  seek  election." 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1974 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  on  last  Tuesday  the 
Committee  on  Rules  granted  a  modified 
rule  on  H.R.  2,  making  it  in  order  for  the 
House  to  consider  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  2.  That 
amendment  represents  the  work  of  many 
weeks  by  both  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  met  and  ap- 
proved title  I  of  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Since  the  amend- 
ment incorporates  very  substantial 
changes  in  substance  and  detail  from 
H.R.  2,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  material  in  the  nature 
of  a  committee  report  that  they  may  be 
better  informed  on  the  bill  and  its  sub- 
stance when  we  debate  it  later  this  week : 

Employee    Benefpt    SECURrrY    Act    op    1974: 

Material  Explaining  H.R.  12906  Together 

WriH  Supplemental  Views 

[To  accompany  HH.  2] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bUl  (H.R.  2)  to 
revise  the  Welfare  and  Penson  Plans  Disclo- 
sure Act,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ported favorably  thereon  and  recommended 
that  the  bill  pass.  On  February  19,  1974  the 
Committee  considered  and  approved  the  text 
of  H.R.  12906  and  authorized  the  Chairman 
to  offer  those  provisions  as  a  Committee 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for 
the  text  of  H.R.  2  when  It  Is  considered  by 
the  House. 

The  Committee,  In  acting  on  this  bill, 
anticipates  that  it  wlU,  In  the  House  action, 
become  a  part  of  a  bill  dealing  with  retire- 
ment plans  on  both  the  broad  basis  con- 
tained in  this  bUl  as  well  as  specific  provi- 
sions dealing  with  qualifications  for  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  tax  purposes.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  bill  wlU  be  combined  with 
H.R.  12855,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Because  of  y^g^  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  bUls,  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  dual  Jxirlsdictlon  provided  for  in 
the  blU  m  the  areas  of  participation,  vesting 
and  funding  will  present  problems.  Not  only 
have  the  standards  in  the  two  bills  been  co- 
ordinated, but  also  provisions  have  been 
made  for  Joint  regulations  in  areas  where 
problems  might  otherwise  arise. 

I.   SYNOPSIS 

The  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  is  designed  to  rem- 
edy certain  defects  in  the  private  retirement 
system  which  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system  in  providing  retirement  income  secu- 
rity. The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  the 
protection  of  individual  pension  rights,  but 
the  committee  has  been  constrained  to  rec- 
ognize the  voluntary  nature  of  private  retire- 
ment plans.  The  relative  improvements  re- 
quired by  this  Act  have  been  weighed  against 
the  additional  burdens  to  be  placed  on  the 
system.  While  modest  cost  increases  are  to  be 
anticipated  when  the  Act  becomes  effective, 


the  adverse  impact  of  these  Increases  have 
been  minimized.  Additionally,  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  have  been  analysed  on  the 
basis  of  their  projected  costs  in  relation  to 
the  anticipated  benefit  to  the  employee  par- 
ticipauit.  in  broad  outline,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to: 

(1)  establish  equitable  standards  of  plan 
administration; 

(2t  mandate  minimum  standards  of  plan 
design  with  respect  to  the  vesting  of  plan 
benefits; 

(3)  require  minimum  standards  of  fiscal 
responsibility  by  requiring  the  amortization 
of  unfunded  liabilities; 

(4)  insure  the  vested  portion  of  unfunded 
liabilities  against  the  risk  of  premature  plan 
termination;  and 

(5)  promote  a  renewed  expansion  of  pri- 
vate retirement  plans  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  participants  receiving  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Imposition  of 
criminal  penalties  on  those  wlllftilly  violat- 
ing their  duties  under  the  Act.  The  Labor 
Department  is  given  primary  authority  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the 
Committee  has  placed  the  principal  focus  of 
the  enforcement  effort  on  anticipated  clvli 
litigation  to  be  Initiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  well  as  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

n.  BACKGROVND 

The  private  pension  system  is  a  relatively 
modern  economic  Institution  tracing  Its  role 
as  an  important  social  and  economic  factor 
only  from  the  mid  I940's.  A  variety  of  con- 
verging financial  and  social  trends  in  our 
society  have  created  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  private 
deferred  compensation  schemes  and  retire- 
ment programs  in  general.  As  our  economy 
has  matured,  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
employers  have  recognized  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  physical  and  economic  welfare 
of  their  employees,  even  for  the  years  beyond 
retirement.  Its  development  parallels  and  Is 
a  response  to  the  transition  of  the  American 
life  style  from  its  rural  agrarian  antecedents 
into  its  pre.=ent  urbanized,  wage  earner  so- 
ciety. The  dynamic  asset  growth  necessary 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  has  placed  the 
private  pension  system  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence the  level  of  savings,  the  operation  of 
our  capital  markets,  and  the  relative  finan- 
cial security  of  millions  of  consumers,  three 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  our  national 
economic  security. 

The  growth  of  the  private  pension  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  proceeded  slowly 
until  the  years  preceding  World  War  II.  As 
the  full  Implications  of  the  economic  changes 
sweeping  the  nation  were  felt.  American 
beliefs  and  attitudes  regarding  retirement  se- 
curity changed.  The  passage  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
marked  the  turning  point  In  American  think- 
ing, and  dissatisfaction  with  those  early 
governmental  programs  contributed  to  an 
accelerated  Interest  In  private  retirement 
plans.  The  wage  freezes  imposed  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  focused 
Increased  attention  on  the  deferred  compo- 
nent of  compensation  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  freeze  restrictions. 

In  1947  a  series  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings and  court  decisions  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  held  that  pen- 
sions were  a  form  of  remuneration  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act,  and  they  accordingly 
became  mandatory  subjects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. (Inland  Steel  Company  v.  NLRB,  170 
f.2d  247  (7th  Clr.  1948),  cert,  denied,  336  VS. 
960  (1949)  ) .  In  the  same  time  period  a  Presi- 
dential fact  finding  commission  in  present- 
ing Its  report  on  the  steel  Industry  labor 
dispute  In   1949  stated  that: 

"We  think  all  Industry  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  Government  programs  owes  an  ob- 
ligation to  workers  to  provide  for  malnte- 
nttfjce  of  the  human  body  In  the  form  of 
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medical  and  similar  ben«flta  atMl  fun  de- 
preciation In  the  form  of  old  age  retlre- 
mcnt — In  the  same  w»y  as  It  now  does  for 
plant  and  machinery." 

In  1940.  an  estimated  fo\nr  million  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  private  pension 
plans:  in  1960.  the  figure  had  Increased  to 
almost  10  minion  and  In  1960  over  21  mll- 
Jlou  were  covered.  Cxirrently.  over  30  mil- 
lion employees  or  almost  one  half  of  the 
private  non-farm  work  force  are  covered  by 
these  plans.  Tills  phenomenal  expansion  of 
coverage  has  been  matched  by  an  even  more 
startling  acctimulatlon  of  assets  to  back  the 
benefit  structure.  Today,  in  excess  of  $150 
billion  In  assets  are  held  In  reserve  to  pay 
benefits  credited  to  private  plan  participants. 
This  rapid  growth  has  constituted  the 
basis  for  legislative  effort?  at  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  assxu-e  equitable  and 
fair  administration  of  all  pension  plans. 

Various  aspects  of  pension  plan.s  have  been 
affected  to  some  degree  by  most  of  the 
major  labor  legislation  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, including  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (1936).  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  (1M7),  and  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
(1969).  However,  not  untU  196«.  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  was  legislation  effected  which 
was  specifically  designed  to  exercise  regu- 
Utory  controls  over  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  Baaed  upon  disclosure  of  malfeasance 
and  Improper  acUvlUes  by  pension  adminis- 
trators, trustees,  or  fiduciaries,  the  Act  was 
amended  in  1963  to  designate  certain  acts  of 
conduct  as  federal  crimes  when  they  oc- 
curred in  connection  wltli  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plana.  The  amendments  also  conferred 
invvsUgatory  and  various  regulatory  powers 
upon  the  Secretary  over  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  In  the  decads  since  the  amendments 
were  enacted,  experience  has  shown  that 
despite  intermittent  enforcement  of  the  re- 
porting requirements  and  the  criminal  pro- 
visions, the  protecUon  accomplished  by 
statute  has  not  been  sufficient  to  accomplish 
Congressional  Intent. 

THK    WjaSTOta   LAW 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  in  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  snbstantUl.  Yet.  regulation  of  the 
private  system's  scope  and  operation  has 
been  minimal  and  Its  effectiveness  a  mat- 
ter of  debate.  The  assets  of  private  plans, 
estimated  to  be  In  exeeas  of  9160  billion, 
constitute  the  only  large  private  accumu- 
lation of  funds  which  have  escaped  the  Im- 
pHmatw  of  efl^tlre  federal  regulation. 

At  the  federal  level,  there  are  essentially 
three  federal  statutes  which,  although  ac- 
oomptUhlnf  different  purposes  and  vested 
within  different  federal  departments  for  en- 
forcement, are  all  compatible  In  their  regu- 
latory responsibilities.  Theee  are  the  Wel- 
^^«*"**  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U3C.  Sec.  301  et.  eeq).  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  Sec.  141 
e^  seq.)  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
IJl.C.  of  1964.  Sees.  401-404.   f 01-503). 

A  complete  description  of  the  federal  reg- 
ulation affecting  the  administration  of  prt- 
TBteplana  can  be  found  in  Interim  Report 
of  The  Private  Welfare  and  Pension  FUn 
!^»L  ^^^'  Senate  Report  No.  92-634  of 
the  9ad  Congress,  ad  Session. 

After  a  comprehensive  investigation  «rf 
abuses  ta  the  administration  and  Invest- 
°^'^\J^^^'^*^^  *»"«»  •«wts.  Oongi^as 
adopted  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dls- 
cloaure  Act  m  ItM.  The  policy  underlying 
enactment  of  this  Act  wU  p^rport^Tt^ 
protect  the  Interest  of  welfare  and  pension 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  through 
dlsrtoaurs  of  information  with  respect  to 
such  plana.  The  easentUl  requirement  of  the 
Act  was  that  the  plan  admtnlstrator  com- 
pile, file  with  the  Secntarj  of  Labor,  and 
fecnd  to  partlclpanu  aod  tlwlr  beneScUrle* 


upon  written  request,  a  description  and  an- 
nual report  of  the  plan.  It  was  expected 
that  the  knowled^  thus  disseminated  would 
enable  participants  to  police  their  plana. 
The  Act  was  amended  in  1962  to  make  theft, 
embezzlement,  bribery,  and  kickbacks  fed- 
eral crimes  If  they  occ\it  lu  connecllon  with 
welfare  and  pension  plans.  The  1962  amend- 
ments also  conferred  limited  Investigatory 
and  regulatory  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  required  bonding  of  plan  ofliclals. 
Experience  la  tlie  decade  since  the  passage 
of  the  above  amendments  has  demonstrated 
the  Liadequacy  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
PIsns  Disclosure  Act  tn  regulating  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting rights  and  benefits  due  to  workers. 
It  is  weak  in  Us  limited  disclosure  requlre- 
n;ents  and  wholly  lacking  in  substantive 
fiduciary  standards.  Its  chief  procedural 
v.eakness  can  be  found  In  Its  complete  re- 
liance upon  the  Initiative  of  the  individual 
employee  to  police  the  management  of  his 
plan. 

The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  Sec. 
302.  provides  the  fundamental  giUdellnes  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  pension 
funds  administered  Jointly  by  an  employer 
and  a  union.  The  Act  is  not  Intended  to 
establish  nor  does  It  provide  standards  for 
the  preservation  of  vested  benefits,  funding 
adequacy,  security  of  Investment,  or  fiduci- 
ary conduct. 

Tax  deduction  benefits  accruing  to  em- 
ployers are  prescribed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  under  which  the  employer  is 
granted  a  deduction  within  certain  limits  for 
contributions  made  to  a  qualified  plan,  and 
the  Investment  earnings  on  such  plans  are 
made  tax-exempt.  To  attain  "quaUfied 
status"  under  the  Co<le.  the  plan  must  be 
(1)  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  partici- 
pants; (2)  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  corpus  or  Income  to  the  participants;  (3) 
established  In  such  a  manner  to  make  It 
Impossible  for  the  employer  to  use  or  divert 
funds  before  satisfying  the  plan's  liabili- 
ties; and  (4)  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
officers,  stockholders,  or  highly-compensated 
or  sui>ervisory  employees. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  only 
limited  safeguards  for  the  security  of  an- 
ticipated benefit  in  private  plans  since  its 
primary  functions  are  designed  to  produce 
revenue  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  tax  obli- 
gations. The  essence  ol  enforcement  vinder 
the  Code  lies  In  the  power  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  grant  or  dlsaUow  quali- 
fied status  to  a  pension  plan,  thus  deter- 
mtalng  the  availabUity  of  statutory  tax  ad- 
vantages. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Jurisdiction  and  enforcement  capabilities 
are  solely  to  allow  various  tax  advantages  to 
accrue  to  employers  who  establish  and  main- 
tain pension  plans  whtch  can  qualify  for 
such  tax  benefit  prlvUages. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  standards,  the 
participant  is  left  to  rely  on  the  traditional 
equltca>Ie  remedies  of  the  common  law  of 
trusts.  A  few  states.  Including  New  York, 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and 
California  have  codified  existing  trust  prin- 
ciples and  enacted  legislation  which  requires 
In  many  instances  a  de^me  of  disclosure  sim- 
ilar to  that  required  by  federal  statute. 

The  fact  that  statutory  rules  exist  says 
little  as  to  their  efficacy  in  adjusting  Inequi- 
ties that  are  visited  upon  plan  participants, 
as  evidenced  by  the  bearings  before  this 
Committee.  In  almost  every  instance,  partici- 
pants lose  their  benefits  not  because  of  some 
violation  of  federal  law,  but  rather  because  of 
the  n>anner  In  which  the  plan  is  executed 
with  respect  to  its  contiftctual  requirements 
of  vesting  or  funding.  Oourts  strictly  Inter- 
pret the  plan  Indenture  and  are  reluctant  to 
apply  concepts  of  equitable  relief  or  to  dis- 
regard technical  document  wording.  Thus, 
under  present  law,  accumulated  pension 
credits  can  be  lost  even  when  separated  om- 
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ployees  are  within  a  few  months,  or  even 
days,   of  qualifying  for  retirement. 

The  projxwed  bill  would,  therefore,  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  of  vesting,  funding 
and  fiduciary  and  a  syrtem  of  compulsorj 
benefit  Insurance  to  protect  the  security  ot 
pension  rights. 

As  suggested  by  the  President's  Cabinet 
Cwnmlttee  Report  of  1965;  "As  a  matter  of 
equity  and  fair  treatment  an  employee  cov- 
ered by  a  pension  plan  Is  entitled,  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  service,  to  protection  of 
his  future  retirement  benefit  against  any  ter- 
mination of  his  employment."  Concern  for 
loss  of  benefits  by  workers  after  long  years 
of  labor  through  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  was  similarly  expressed  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  on  December  8,  1971.  when. 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress  he  said,  "When 
a  pension  plan  is  terminated,  an  employee 
participating  in  it  can  lose  all  or  part  of  the 
benefits  which  he  has  long  been  relying  on, 
even  if  his  plan  Is  fully  vested  .  .  .  even  one 
■R-orker  whose  retirement  security  Is  destroyed 
by  the  termination  of  a  plan  Is  one  too 
many." 

m.    MAJOB   tSSTTES 

Although  the  need  for  legislative  reform 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  widely  ac- 
knowledged among  all  persons  and  sectors 
affected,  federal  mandatlon  of  essential  im- 
provements has  been  resisted  due  to  the  be- 
lief that  such  legislation  might  Impede  plan 
growth.  However,  the  Committee's  Inqtdrles 
have  revealed  that  the  costs  associated  with 
the  vesting  and  funding  proposals  in  the 
Act  are  sufficiently  modest  as  not  to  consti- 
tute a  major  impediment  to  plan  growth. 
Additionally,  any  added  cost  attributable  to 
the  imposition  of  vesting  and  funding  stand- 
ards will  Innure  directly  to  the  benefits  and 
added  security. 

The  principal  Issues  affecting  the  vital  and 
basic  needs  for  legislation  Involved  consider- 
ation of  the  essential  elements  of  pensions: 
Pro'b'leni  areas 


While  the  achlevemenla  of  private  retire- 
ment plans  are  substantial,  a  number  of  seri- 
ous problems  have  become  apparent.  Those 
dealt  with  by  this  bill  can  be  briefly  outlined 
as  follows: 

Inadequate  coverage. — Despite  the  rapid 
growth  in  pension  coverage,  about  one-half 
of  all  employees  in  private  nonagrlcultural 
employment  are  still  not  covered.  Moreover, 
many  plans  have  overly  restrictive  age  and 
service  requirements  for  participation,  re- 
sulting In  the  exclusion  of  many  employees. 

Inadequate  vesting. — Present  law  generally 
does  not  require  an  employee  plan  to  give  a 
covered  employee  vested  rights  to  benefits — 
that  la.  the  right  to  receive  benefits  it  he 
leaves  or  loses  his  Job  before  retirement  age. 
Many  private  pension  plans  do  provide  vested 
rights  to  benefits  before  retirement,  but  as 
a  general  rule,  employees  do  not  acquire 
vested  rights  until  they  have  served  a  fairly 
long  time  with  the  firm  and/or  are  relatively 
mature.  As  a  result,  even  employees  with 
substantial  periods  of  service  may  not  acquire 
rights  to  pension  benefita  upon  separation 
from  employment. 

Inadequate  funding.— A  significant  num- 
ber of  pensloa  plana  are  not  adequately 
funded — that  Is,  they  are  not  accumulating 
siifficlent  assets  to  i>ay  benefits  in  the  future 
to  covered  employees.  Under  the  present  min- 
imum fundmg  requirements,  contributions 
to  qualified  plans  must  be  at  least  large 
enough  to  pay  the  normal  costs  (the  pension 
liabilities  created  In  the  current  year)  plus 
the  Interest  on  unfunded  accrued  liabilities 
attributable  to  the  past  service  of  the  covered 
employees.  However,  this  mmimum  tundlng 
requirement  Is  not  adequate  because  it  does 
not  require  the  unfunded  accrued  liabilities 
for  past  service  to  be  amortized. 

Additionally,  nntlmety  termination  of 
plans  prior  to  completloa  of  the  ftmdlng 
cycle  has  led  to  Inadequate  mervers  to  meet 
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plan  lUbflltlee  where  past  or  prior  r*rvlce 
credits  are  granted.  No  satisfactory  vehicle 
currently  exists  to  protect  participants 
Against  such  tosses. 

TV.  PROVISIONS  or  THZ  bux 

The  bill  deals  with  these  problems  in  many 
different  ways.  The  principal  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  summarized  below: 

svBirrLE  A — contents;  policy;  definitions 
Purposes 

The  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  Is  de- 
signed (1)  to  establish  minimum  standards 
of  fiduciary  conduct  for  Trustees.  Adminis- 
trators and  others  dealing  with  retiremont 
plans,  to  provide  for  their  enforcement 
through  clvU  and  criminal  sanctions,  to  re- 
quire adequate  public  disclosure  of  the  plans' 
administrative  and  financial  affairs,  and  (2) 
to  Improve  the  equitable  character  and 
soundness  of  private  pension  plans  by  re- 
quiring them  to:  (a)  vest  the  accrued  bene- 
fits of  employees  with  significant  periods  of 
service  with  an  employer,  (b)  meet  minimum 
standards  of  funding  and  (c)  guarantee  the 
adequacy  of  the  plan's  assets  against  the  risk 
of  plan  termination  prior  to  completion  of 
the  normal  funding  cycle  h  •  insuring  the 
unfxinded  portion  of  the  bei    fits  promised. 

Section  1.  Findings 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  policy 

Section  3.  Definitions 

1.  Employee  Welfare  Benefit  Plan 

2.  Employee  Pension  Benefit  Plan 

3.  Employee  Benefit  Plan  (or  Plan) 

4.  Employer  Organization 
6.  Employer 

6.  Employee 

7.  Participant 

8.  Beneficiary 

9.  Person 

10.  SUte 

11.  Commerce 

12.  Industry  or  Activity  Affecting  Com- 
merce 

13.  Secretary 

14.  Party  in  interest 

15.  Relative 

16.  Administrator 

17.  Separate  Aooount 

18.  Adequate  Consideration 

19.  Nonforfeitable  (Pension  Beneflt  or 
Right) 

20.  Security 

21.  Fiduciary 

22.  Regular  Retirement  Beneflt 

23.  Accrued  Beneflt 

24.  Normal  Retirement  Age 

25.  Vested  Uablimes 

26.  Current  Value 

27.  Present  Value 

28.  Normal  Service  Cost 

29.  Present  Value  at  Annuity  Certain 

30.  Accrued  Liability 

31.  Unfunded  Accrued  Liability 

32.  Advance  Funding  Actuarial  Cost  Meth- 
od (Actuarial  Cost  Method) 

33.  Government  Plan 
84.  Church  Plan 

35.  Individual  Account  Plan 

36.  Defined  Beneflt  Plan 

37.  Supplemental  Pltoi 

38.  Mtiltlemployer  Plan 

39.  Investment  Manager 

StTBTrnjt    B — ^RECtn-ATORT     PROVISIONS 

Port  1 — Fiduciary  responsibility  and 
disclosure 
Section  101.  Coverage 
Title  I  would  cover  all  private  employee 
benefit  plans  under  Commerce  Clause  Juris- 
diction except: 

1.  Federal,  State  and  local  governmental 

plans; 

2.  Plans  required  under  wca-kmen'a  com- 
pensation, unemployment  compensation,  and 
dlsabUlty  Insurance  laws; 

8.  Plans  established  or  maintained  outside 
Vb»  trnlted  Stetei  for  the  beneflt  of  non- 
wnlted  States  citleens; 
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4.  Unfunded        deferred 
schemes  ot  top  executives. 
Section  102.  Duty  of  disclosure  and  reporting 

The  administrator  of  a  pension  or  welfare 
plan  would  be  required  to  publish  to  each 
participant  or  beneficiary  a  description  of 
the  plan  as  set  forth  In  section  103  and  a 
summary  of  the  annual  flnnnclal  report  as  set 
forth  In  section  104.  The  report  woud  be 
In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  administra- 
tor finds  necessary  to  disclose  fully  and 
lairly  all  pertinent  facts. 

Upon  termination  of  a  pension  or  welfare 
plan,  the  administrator  would  be  required 
to  file  a  special  terminal  report  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  103.  Description  of  the  plan 

Plan  descriptions  would  be  required  to 
be  pubUshed  within  120  days  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plan  or  within  120  days  after  a 
plan  becomes  subject  to  this  title,  whichever 
is  later.  Amendments  to  plans  would  have  to 
be  published  within  120  days,  and  descrip- 
tions woiild  have  to  be  republished  at  least 
every  5  years.  The  description  would  have  to 
be  comprehensive  and  written  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  be  understood  by  the  average 
plan  participant.  Among  other  things  it 
would  have  to  include:  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  administrator;  the  schedule  of 
benefits;  a  description  of  the  plan's  vesting 
provisions;  the  source  of  the  plan's  financ- 
ing; and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
presenting  claims  for  benefits  as  well  as  those 
for  appealing  claims  which  are  denied. 
Section  104.  Annual  reports 

An  annual  financial  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  required  by  this  section 
for  all  plans.  Sea  106  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exempt  plans  with  less  than 
26  and  may  exempt  plans  with  less  than  100 
participants.  Information  required  In  the 
report  would  Include : 

An  audit  and  opinion  by  an  independent 
qualified  public  accountant  (with  excep- 
tions for  public  plans  and  financial  state- 
ments certified  by  a  bank  or  insurance  car- 
rier); 

An  actuarial  statement  of  valuation  (where 
appropriate)  accompanied  by  a  certification 
from  the  actuary  preparing  the  valuation; 

The  number  of  Mnployees,  benefits  paid, 
and  Information  regarding  fiduciaries, 
trustees  and  adminlstratars  and  compensa- 
tion paid  them; 

A  summary  financial  statement  of  assets 
and  UabUlties; 

A  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements; 

A  schedule  of  all  assets  listed  by  Issuer; 

A  schedule  of  known  party-in-lnterest 
transactions: 

A  schedule  of  loans  which  are  In  default 
and  uncollectible; 

A  schedule  of  leases  which  *re  In  default 
and  uncollectible: 

A  bank  or  Insurance  carrier  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  for  common  and  col- 
lective trusts. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  plan's  assets  are  held 
In  common  or  collective  trust  maintained 
toy  a  bank  or  similar  Institution  or  In  a  sepa- 
rate account  maintained  by  an  Insurance 
carrier,  the  bank  or  carrier  would  also  be 
required  to  file  a  statement  of  assets  and 
Uabllltles. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  carrier  or 
other  organization,  such  report  would  also 
have  to  Include:  The  premium  rate  or  sub- 
scription charge  and  the  total  jjremlum  or 
subscription  charges  paid  to  each  carrier  and 
the  approximate  number  of  persons  covered 
by  each  class  of  benefits;  the  total  premiums 
received,  the  approximate  number  of  persons 
covered  by  each  class  of  benefits,  and  the 
total  claims  paid  by  such  carriers,  or,  if  sep- 
arate experience  ratings  are  not  kept,  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  basis  of  a  carrier's  premium 
rate  or  a  copy  of  the  financial  report  of  the 
carrier. 


Section  105.  Publication 


The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
ject any  report  which  after  a  hearing  before 
hlra  was  found  to  be  incomplete  or  to  con- 
tain a  qualified  opinion  by  an  accountant  or 
an  actuary. 

A  copy  of  the  plan  description  and  each 
annual  report  would  have  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  make  them 
availablo  for  inspection  in  the  public  docu- 
ment room  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
administrator  would  be  required  to  make 
copies  of  the  annual  report  and  plan  de- 
scription as  well  as  the  bargaining  agree- 
ment, and  trust  instrument  creating  the 
plan  available  for  examination  by  any  plan 
I>articlpant  or  beneficiary  in  the  administra- 
tor's principal  office,  and  in  such  other  place, 
as  necessary  to  fully  and  fairly  disclose  all 
pertinent  facts. 

All  pension  and  welfare  plan  participants 
would  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  plan 
description  initially  and  a  description  of  any 
subsequent  amendment.  Including: 

A  schedule  of  benefits: 

EllglbiUty  and  vesting  provisions; 

Claim  procedures  and  remedies; 

Basis  of  financing; 

Other  relevant  plan  provisions  affecting 
their  rights  and  the  annual  report,  including 
a  summary  financial  statement  of  assets 
and  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the 
ratio  of  assets  to  value  of  nonforfeitable 
pension  benefits. 

Upon  written  request  to  the  plan  admin- 
istrator, or  a  participant  could  receive  a  copy 
of  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  rights  and 
the  amovmt  of  any  nonforfeitable  beneflt; 
and  a  copy  of  the  plan,  trust,  bargaining 
agreement  or  other  document.  These  copies 
would  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Upon  termination,  all  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants would  receive  a  statement  showing 
his  or  her  benefits,  indicating  when  and  how 
they  may  be  claimed,  and  including  any 
other  information  affecting  their  rights. 

A  statement  of  a  pension  plan  partici- 
pant's right  to  deferred  vested  beneflw  from 
former  pension  plans  would  be  furnished 
upon  request  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  when  action  is  taJcen  on  the 
participant's  Social  Security  account.  To  as- 
sure timely  filings  and  payment  of  vested 
benefits,  ttie  address  and  Identity  of  all  plana 
would  be  kept  up-to-date. 
Section  106.  Disclosure  of  benefit  rights  to 
participants 

TTie  administrator  Is  reqiUred  to  Inform 
each  participant  when  his  benefits  become 
nonforfeitable.  Upon  written  request  of  any 
participant  or  beneficiary,  the  administra- 
tor l8  required  to  disclose  the  rights  of  that 
participant. 

Vicd&tion  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
retention  of  records  subjects  a  person  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and,  or  imprisonment  of 
up  to  2  years.  Violations  of  the  provisions  of 
111(b)(2)  (dealing  with  prohibited  Uans- 
actlons)  would  subject  a  person  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and/or  up  to  5  years'  Imprison- 
ment. 

This  sectton  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  Investigate  any  plan.  He 
would  be  given  authority  to  demand  suffi- 
cient Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  investigations. 

Plan  participants,  beneficiaries,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  behalf  of  the  participants 
and  beneficiaries  would  be  allowed  to  bring 
civil  actions  to  redress  breaches  of  a  fiduci- 
ary's responsibility  or  to  remove  a  flduciary 
who  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  duties.  The 
Secretary  would  also  be  empowered  to  bring 
an  action  to  enjoin  any  act  or  praoUce  which 
appears  to  him  to  violate  the  title,  dva  ac- 
tions brought  by  a  participant  or  benefldary 
may  be  brought  in  any  court.  State  or  VM- 
eral.  However,  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
right  to  Intervene  in  a  case  and  remove  It  to 
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a  Federal  dutrlct  court.  In  any  actions  by  a 
participant  or  beneficiary,  the  Court  oould,  at 
its  discretion,  allow  reasonable  attorneys"  fees 
and  coets  of  action  to  either  party.  Class  ac- 
tions shall  be  brought  where  requirements 
for  class  actions  oould  be  met. 

Section  107 
All  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  shall 
be  public  Information. 

Section  108 

DetaUed   records  must   be   retained   for   6 
years. 

Section  109 
Proven  reUance  upon  a  regulation  or  writ- 
ten InterpretaUon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  constitute  a  defense  In  a  criminal  or 
civil  proceeding  under  certain  sections  of  the 
act. 

Section  110 

Persons  subject  to  the  fiduciary  provisions 
of  the  act  would  have  to  be  bonded. 

Section  111.  Fiduciary  responsibility 

This  section  would  deem  every  employee 
benefit  fund  to  be  a  trust  held  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  providing  benefits  to  partici- 
pants and  their  beneficiaries  as  weU  as  de- 
fraying reasonable  administrative  expenses. 
Each  plan  would  have  to  be  in  writing. 

A  fiduciary  U  defined  in  section  3(29)  as 
anyone  who  exercises  any  power  of  control, 
management  or  disposition  with  regard  to  a 
funds  assets  or  who  has  authority  to  do  so 
or  who  has  authority  or  responsibility  in  the 
plan's  adminlstraUon.  Fiduciaries  would  be 
required  to  discharge  their  duties  with  re- 
spect to  the  fund  "...  solely  in  the  Interest 
of  the  participants  and  with  the  care,  skill, 
prudence  and  diligence  imder  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  in  a  llJce  capacity  and  famlUar  with 
such  matters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
alms." 

A  fiduciary  would  also  have  to  diversify  the 
Investments,  except  In  the  case  of  proflt- 
aliarlng.  stock  bonus,  or  thrift  and  savings 
plana,  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  large 
losses  under  the  circumstances  it  is  pru- 
dent not  to  do  so  and  in  accordance  with  the 
documents  and  instruments  governing  the 
fund. 

A  fiduciary  would  be  speciflcaUy  prohib- 
ited from  making  the  following  transac- 
tions: 

Dealing  with  such  fund  for  his  own  ac- 
count .  .  . 

Acting  In  any  transaction  involving  the 
fund  on  behalf  of  a  party  adverse  to  the 
Interests  of  the  plan  or  participant  .  . 

Receiving  personal  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  the  fund  In  connection 
with  a  transaction  Involving  the  fund 

Transferring  property  to  any  party  in  In- 
terest for  leas  than  adequate  considera- 
tion . . . 

Permitting  the  acquisition  of  property 
from  any  party  in  Interest  for  more  than 
aaequate  consideration. 

Section  113.  Pension  plan  termination 

An  equitable  priority  distribution  of  as- 
sets would  be  proTlded  upon  pUm  termina- 
tion. Assets  not  previously  allocated  to  In- 
dlTidual  aocounts  would  have  to  be  distrib- 
uted aooonUng  to  the  foUowlng  prlorlUes: 

(a)  Contributions  by  employees  would  be 
retiimed; 

(b)  Thoae  presently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  could  voluntarily  elect  to  receive 
benefits; 

<c)  Those  other  than  in  (b)— to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  vested  beneflts; 

(d)  All  others,  including  the  non vested 
benefits  of  those  in  (c) . 

Benefit  increeaes  within  6  years  prior  to 
plan  termination  would  trigger  an  alloca- 
tion based  <m  the  prior  benefit  fwmula,  any 
remaining  assets  being  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  increaaes  In  the  more  recent  benefit 
Xormulaa: 


(e)  Investment  income  attributable  to  em- 
ployee contributions  woxUd  be  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  employees'  accounts. 

(f)  Any  benefit  liabilities  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  plan  termination  woiold  be  eiven 
last  priority. 

(g)  Any  remaining  assets  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  employer  if  the  plan  so  pro- 
vides; otherwise,  they  would  be  distributed 
pro  ratably  to  the  employees. 

Section    113 
Certain   persons   convicted  of  crimes   may 
not  serve  as  officers,  administrators,  trustees 
or  paid  consultants. 

Section    114 
A    IS-member    Advisory    CouncU    on   Em- 
ployee   Welfare    and    Pension    Benefit    Plans 
would  be  established. 

Section   115 
The  Welfare  and  Pencion  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  would  be  repealed  vipon  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  which  would  be  6  months  after 
enactment. 

Part  2~Vesting  and  eligibility  requirements 
Section  201.  Coverage 
Title  ni  would  cover  all  private  pension 
benefit  plans  including  profit-sharing  plans 
which  provide  benefits  after  retirement,  ex- 
cept: 

1.  Federal,  State  and  local  plans; 

2.  Keogh  plans  benefiting  the  self-em- 
ployed and  owner -employees; 

3.  Plans  estabUshed  or  maintained  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  workers 
who  are  not  United  States  citizens; 

4.  Executive  deferred  compensation  plans- 
and 

6.  Supplementary  plans 
6.  Church  plans 

Section  202.  Eligibility  requirements 
No  plan,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  would  be  allowed  to  require  as  a  con- 
dition for  eligibility  to  participate  in  it  an 
age  greater  than  25  or  a  period  of  service 
longer  than  1  year  (3  years  for  plans  which 
provide  for  immediate   100%    vesting  or  for 
crediting  of  all  pre -participation  service  for 
benefit   purposes),    whichever    is    the    later. 
Existing  plans  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
their  eligibility  requirements  for  3  yeara  or 
untU  they  are  amended,  whichever  is  sooner. 
Section  203.  Nonforfeitable  benefits 
Every  pension  plan  would  be  given  a  choice 
of  one  of  three  vesting  rules : 

1.  Ten- Year  Service  Rule  (100%  vested  at 
10  years  of  covered  service) ; 

2.  Graded  15  year  service  rule  (26%  vested 
after  6  years  of  covered  service  such  percent- 
age Increasing  by  6%  each  year  until  the 
tenth  year  and  then  at  the  rate  of  10%  for 
each  additional  year  through  the  15th  when 
100%  vesting  is  achieved) ; 

3.  Rule  of  46  (60%  vested  when  age  plus 
covered  service  equals  45.  such  percentage 
Increasing  by  10%  each  year  until  100%  is 
reached). 

The  vesting  nUes  use  a  ftilly  retroactive 
service  provision  in  calcuUtlng  the  vesting 
percentage  and  the  amount  of  the  accrued 
portion  of  the  regular  retirement  benefit. 
A  plan  would  be  permitted  to  clxange  vest- 
ing rules  at  any  time  if  provision  la  made 
that  vested  benefits  not  be  reduced  or  delayed 
for  participants  in  the  plan  at  the  time  of 
change.  A  plan  would  always  be  permitted 
to  allow  for  vesting  of  benefits  after  a  lesser 
period  and  in  greater  amount  than  U  re- 
quired under  any  of  the  three  vesting  rules. 

Class  year  profit-sharing  plaris. — Class  year 
plans  would  be  required  to  vest  100%  of  the 
employer's  contribution  no  later  than  5  years 
after    the   contribution   was   made. 

Covered  service.— In  computing  the  period 
of  covered  service  under  a  plan,  an  employee's 
entire  service  with  the  employer  contributing 
to  or  malnUlnlng  the  plan  ehaU  be  consid- 
ered. However,  service  prior  to  age  25,  service 
during  which  the  employee  declined  to  con- 
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tribute  to  a  plan  requiring  employee  con- 
tributions, service  with  a  predeceaeor  of  the 
employer  contributing  to  or  maintaining  the 
plan  (except  where  the  plan  has  been  con- 
tlnued  in  eflTect  by  the  successor  employer) 
service  broken  by  periods  of  suspension  of 
employment  (provided  the  rules  governlne 
such  breaks  in  service  are  not  unreasonable 
or  arbitrary),  and  service  where  a  partici- 
pant has  previously  attained  a  100%  nonfor- 
feitable right  may  be  disregarded. 

Contributory  plans.— Ho  plan  may  provide 
for  forfeiture  of  benefits  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions  on  account  of  with- 
drawal of  employee  contributions. 
Section  204.  Distribution  of  nonforfeitable 
benefits  to  terminating  participants 

Vested  benefits  to  participants  terminating 
before  65  would  have  to  be  distributed  at 
the  option  of  the  participant,  at  regular  re- 
tirement age  or  age  66.  Vested  benefits  to 
participants  terminating  after  age  65  would 
have  to  commence  immediately  at  the  option 
of  the  participant  except  that  no  plan  would 
be  required  to  commence  paying  any  benefits 
to  any  participant,  untU  such  participant 
has  completed  up  to  10  years  of  service  Sur- 
vivor annuity  and  other  options  offered  by  a 
plan  to  normal  retirees  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  all  terminated  vested  partici- 
pants. 

Social  Security  offset  plans.— Any  pension 
plan  with  a  Social  Security  offset  feature 
would  be  required  at  the  time  of  the  first 
plan  amendment,  to  provide  that  tJhie  amount 
of  any  offset  not  increase  (1)  for  partici- 
pants receiving  benefits  and  (2)  after  the 
date  of  termination  of  vested  participant. 
Section  205.  Accrued  Benefit  Requirements 

Each  defined  benefit  plan  would  be  re- 
quired to  credit  benefits  to  participants  over 
a  period  not  to  exceed  33  V^  years  or  in  the 
alternative  over  a  longer  period  of  time  but 
without  excessive  "front  loading"  or  "back 
loading". 

Section  206.  Definition  at  Year  of  Service 
The  definition  of  Year  of  Service  for  pur- 
poses of  ellgibUlty,  vesting  and  benefit  ac 
cruals  wUl  have  to  meet  a  reasonableness 
standard. 

Section  207.  Effective  Date 
Part  2  ahaU  become  effective  with  respect 
to  existing  plans  for  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976,  except  that  with 
respect  to  multiemployer  plans  the  effect 
may  be  delayed  untU  as  late  as  plan  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980  (where 
the  bargaining  agreements  extend  vmtU  that 
date). 

Part  3 — Funding 
Section  301.  Coverage 
Title  rri  would  cover  ail  private  pension 
benefit  plans  covered  under  title  II  exc^t 
for  profit  sharing  and  otber  Individual  ac- 
count plans  or  plans  not  providing  for  em- 
ployer contributions. 

Section  302.  Pundlag  Account 
Every   pension  plan  subject   to  title  HI 
(other  than  the  above)   must  make  annual 
minimum  contributions  equal  to: 

1.  Normal  cost  plus  30  (In  the  case  of  a 
single  employer  plan)  or  40-year  (In  the  case 
of  a  multiemployer  plan)  amortization  of 
unfunded  accrued  liabUities  for  all  plan 
benefits;  any  accumulated  actuarial  gains 
and  losses  would  be  spread  over  16  years; 
or,  if  larger, 

2.  A  percentage  of  the  unfunded  portion  of 
the  present  value  of  the  nonforfeitable  pen- 
sion benefits.  The  unfunded  portion  would 
be  recalculated  each  year  so  that  an  Interest 
assumption  of  5%  would  reduce  the  remain- 
ing unftmded  portion  by  about  9.2%  per 
annum  or  by  about  67%  to  20  years  or  72% 
in  30  years. 
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Contributions  made  In  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum could  be  used  to  offset  future  mlnl- 
m\ira  contributions,  thereby  permitting 
funding  flexibility. 

Section  303.  Enforcement  of  ftmdlng 
requirements;  variances 

Application  would  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  part  or  all  of  a 
minimum  funding  contribution.  Benefits 
could  not  be  increased  until  all  such  waived 
contributions  had  been  paid  off.  After  five 
waivers  in  a  10-year  period,  the  Secretary 
could,  after  notice  and  hearing,  order  the 
tennliiatlon  of  the  plan  or  the  merger  of 
the  plan  with  another  plan  of  the  employer. 
Benefits  could  not  be  Increased  by  amend- 
ment during  a  period  of  waiver. 
Section  304.  Special  distribution  and  merger 
requirements 

Asset  distributions  or  mergers  which  would 
dilute   the   benefits   funded   within   priority 
classifications  would  be  prohibited. 
Section  305.  Effective  date 

Part  3  shall  become  effective  with  respect 
to  existing  plans  for  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976,  except  that  with 
respect  to  multiemployer  plans  the  effect  may 
be  delayed  until  as  late  as  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1980  (where  the 
bargaining  agreements  extend  until  that 
date). 

Part  4 — Plan  Termination  Insurance 

Section  401.  Establishment  of  Pension 

Insurance  Corporation 

This  section  establishes  a  Pension  Benefit 

Guaranty  Corporation  administered  by  tiae 

Secretary,  with  a  board  of  directors  made  up 

of  the  Secretary  and  two  officers  or  employees 

of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Section  402.  Purposes  and  Powers  of  the 

Corporation 
The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are  to  en- 
courage the  continuation  and  maintenance 
of  voluntary  private  pension  plans,  guaran- 
teed payment  of  benefits  and  to  mintrviw^  the 
premiums  charged  to  support  the  program. 
The  corporation  is  granted  all  powers  neces- 
sary to  fulfiU  Ito  function. 

Section  403.  Conditions  of  Insurance 
The  corporation  shall  Insure  any  benefit 
loss  arising  from  any  termination  proceed- 
ing under  Section  112. 

Section  404.  Plan  Termination  Insurance 
Funds 

Two  primary  trust  funds  covering  single 
employer  and  multiemployer  plans  are  estab- 
lished. Additional  trust  funds  relating  to  op- 
tional and  supplMnentary  insurance  coverage 
are  established.  Investment  of  the  fund  as- 
sets are  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  authorized  to  borrow  up 
to  »100,000,000  from  the  Treasury. 

Section  405.  Premium  Schedules 

Separate  premiums  are  required  with  re- 
spect to  single  and  multiemployer  plans. 
These  premium  rates  must  be  uniform  with 
respect  to  all  plans  within  these  groups.  The 
premium  vrtll  be  levied  one-half  against  the 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  and  one-half 
against  the  accrued  llabUltles. 

Premiums  charged  for  supplemental  cov- 
erage shall  be  based  on  actual  and  projected 
experience  losses.  Initial  premium  rates  for 
the  period  prior  to  filing  a  revised  premitmi 
schedule  as  provided  In  Section  406  shall  be 
limited  to  O.l  percent  with  respect  to  single 
employer  plans  and  0.026  percent  with  re- 
spect to  multiemployer  plans. 

Section  406.  Revised  Premium  Schedule 
Procedure 

Revision  of  tbe  initial  basic  prmnlum 
schedule  to  exceed  the  limits  in  Section  406. 
requires  Congressional  approval  before  be- 
ccming  effective. 


Section  407.  Cooperation  and  assistance  of 
Government  Agencies. 

Section  408.  Reports. 

Section  409.  Coverage. 

Section  410.  Reportable  eventa. 

Section  411.  Termination  of  Plan. 

Section  412.  Management  functions. 

Section  413.  Functions  of  Secretary. 

Section  414.  Employer  liability. 

Section  415.  Allocation  of  assets. 

Section  416.  Effective  date. 

Part  5 — General  prorisiOTis 

Section  501.  Variations;   Appeals  Board 

The  Secretary  is  avithorlzed  to  grant  varia- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  parts  2,  3  and 
4  and  section  112.  A  Variation  Appeal  Board 
would  be  estabUshed  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  decisions  denying  grants  of 
variations. 

Section  502.  Studies 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct research  relating  to  the  effects  of  the 
act,  the  role  of  private  pensions,  the  opera- 
tion of  public  and  private  pension  plans, 
and  methods  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
private  pension  system. 

Section  503.  Enforcement 

This  section  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any 
provisions  of  title  II  or  m  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  which  would  restilt  from  enact- 
ment of  titles  II  and  III.  Information  about 
such  investigations  would  be  made  available 
to  any  Interested  person  and  Included  In  an 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary.  Criminal 
penalties  of  5  years  imprisonment  and 
>10.000  fine  or  up  to  a  »200,000  fine  In  the 
case  of  a  corporate  felon  would  be  assessed 
for  willful  violation  of  the  act.  Civil  actions 
by  the  Secretary,  pEirtlclpants  or  beneficiaries 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
authorized  In  Federal  Court. 

Sections  604.  Aimual  Report  of  the 
Secretary 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  cov- 
ering his  administration  of  the  act. 

Section  505.  Rules  and  regulations 
This  section  would  authorize   the   Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Section  506.  Other  agencies  and  departments 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  that  would  avoid  unneces- 
sary expense  and  duplication  and  would  per- 
mit cooperation  among  Government  agencies 
In  performing  his  functions  under  title  II 
or  m.  He  would  also  be  authorized  to  reim- 
burse other  Federal  agencies  for  facilities  or 
services  he  utilized  in  doing  so.  The  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  authorized  to  receive 
such  evidence  as  developed  by  the  Secretary 
which  may  be  found  to  warrant  considera- 
tion tor  criminal  prosecution. 

Section  607.  Administration 

Chapters  5  and  7  of  title  6  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  administrative  procedure) 
would  be  applicable  to  this  act. 

No  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  be  able  to  administer  or  enforce  the 
act  with  respect  to  any  employee  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  Is  a  member  or  employer 
organization  In  which  he  has  an  interest. 

Section  508.  This  section  would  authorize 
to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  act. 

Section  609.  If  any  provision  of  this  act 
were  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act 
would  not  be  affected. 

Section  610.  Interference  wltii  the  rights 
protected  under  the  act  would  be  unlawful. — 
The  provUtons  of  section  404  and  405  would 


be  applicable  In  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  511 
Any  person  who  used  coercion  to  Interfere 
with  the  rights  protected  under  the  act  vrould 
be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  and, 'or  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  1  year. 

Section  512.  Registration 
Within  270  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
titles  II  and  III,  each   pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plan  would  have  to  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  qualification 
and  rcglElration.  Plains  established  after  that 
date   would   have  270  days  in  which   tr>  fiie 
such  application.  Flan  amendments  similarly 
would  have  to  oe  reported  to  the  Secretary. 
A  certificate  would  be  Issued  and  contlaueJ 
in  force  so  long  as  the  eiigibiUty,  vesting  and 
funding  requirements  of  the  act  are  met. 
Section  613.  Enforcement  of  Registration 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  msy  seek  a  court 
order  to  secure  compliance  whenever  a  deter- 
mination  is  made   that   no  application   for 
registration  has  been  filed,  that  the  applica- 
tion   should   be   denied   or    the   registration 
canceled,  or  that  a  plan  has  failed  to  make 
the   required    contribution   or   to   pay   such 
other   assessments   or   fees   as   are   required. 
Section  514.  Effect  on  Other  Laws 
All  Str.tes  laws  would  be  pre-empted  except 
for  those  covering  plans  not  subject  to  titles 
II  and  III. 

V.    REASONS   FOB   THE    BILL 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  of 
public  policy  facing  the  nation  today  is 
how  to  assure  that  Individuals  who  have 
spent  their  careers  In  tiseful  and  socially  pro- 
ductive work  wm  have  adequate  incomes  to 
meet  their  needs  when  they  retire.  This 
legislation  is  concerned  with  Improving  the 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  in  their  vital  role  of  providing 
retirement  income.  In  broad  outline,  the  ob- 
jective Is  to  Increase  the  ntimber  of  individ- 
uals participating  in  employer-financed 
plans;  to  make  sure  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  that  those  who  do  participate  in 
such  plans  actually  receive  benefits  and  do 
not  lose  their  benefits  as  a  result  of  unduly 
restrictive  forfelttu-e  provisions  or  failure 
of  the  pension  plan  to  accumulate  and  retain 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  Its  obligations;  and 
to  make  the  tax  laws  relating  to  qualified 
retirement  plans  fairer  by  providing  greater 
equality  of  treatment  under  such  plans  for 
the  different  taxpayer  groups  concerned. 

Essentially,  this  bill  represents  a  signif- 
icant Improvement  in  the  treatment  now 
applicable  to  plan  participants.  Your  com- 
mittee regards  the  present  legislation  as  part 
of  an  evolutionary  process  which  keeps  this 
basic  framework  but  which  builds  on  it  new 
provisions  which  experience  Indicates  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  these 
plans. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  present  law. 
which  the  committee  bill  conttaues.  Is  re- 
liance on  voluntary  action  by  employers  (and 
employees  under  contributory  plans)  for  the 
establishment  of  retirement  plans.  Tbt  com- 
mittee bill  also  continues  the  approach  in 
present  law  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  retirement  plans  which  contain  so- 
cially cestrable  provisions.  In  other  words, 
tmder  the  new  legislation  as  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  no  one  Is  nxnpelled  to  establish 
a  retirement  plan.  However,  a  retirement 
plan  w»ll  now  be  required  to  comply  with 
specified  new  requirements  which  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  retirement  system. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  which  is  admmistered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, was  adopted  In  1968  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  welfare  and  pension  plan 
participants  an>l  beneficiaries  by  requiring 
dlaclosure  of  Information  regardmg  such 
plans.  This  Act  requires  the  plan  admin- 
istrators to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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aad  to  send  to  participants  upon  written 
request  a  description  and  annual  report  of 
the  plan.  The  Act  was  amended  in  1962  to 
make  theft,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
kickbacks  Federal  crimes  where  these  oc- 
cur In  connection  with  welfare  and  pension 
plans.  The  1962  amendment  also  conferred 
limited  Investigatory  and  regulatory  powers 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  However, 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  pension  plans 
and  in  the  handling  of  pension  funds  have 
continued. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  (sec.  603(b)) 
seeks  to  prevent  abuses  In  the  use  of  funds 
held  under  qualified  retirement  plans  by 
prohlbltmg  qualified  trusteed  plans  from  en- 
gaging In  certain  specified  prohibited  trans- 
actions such  as  lending  funds  without  ade- 
quate security  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  In- 
terest to  the  creator  of  the  plan,  his  family, 
or  corporations  controlled  by  him.  Other 
prohibited  transactions  mclude  payment  of 
excessive  salaries,  purchase  of  property  for 
more  th&n  an  adequate  consideration,  sale 
of  property  for  less  than  an  adequate  consid- 
eration, or  any  other  transactions  which  re- 
sult in  a  Bubetantial  diversion  of  funds  to 
such  individuals.  Special  additional  rules  ap- 
ply to  payment  of  excessive  salaries,  pur- 
chase of  property  for  more  than  trusts  bene- 
fitting owner-employees. 

VI.     COMMriTEE     VIEWS 

Policy  of   "Employee   Benefit  Security  Act" 

Underlying  the  provisions  of  ths  Act  is  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  program  dealing  not  only 
with  malfeasance  and  maladministration  In 
the  plans,  or  the  consequences  of  lack  of  In- 
adequate vesting,  but  also  with  the  broad 
•pectnim  of  questions  such  as  adequacy  of 
funding,  plant  shut  downs  and  plan  termi- 
nations, adequate  communication  to  paz- 
tlcipants,  and.  In  short,  the  establishment 
of  certain  minimum  standards  to  which  all 
private  pension  plans  must  conform  If  the 
private  pension  promise  is  to  become  real 
rather  than  illusory. 

Definitions 

The  Conmiitte*  has  the  following  tech- 
nical notes  concerning  definitions: 

Tlie  definition  of  "employee"  Is  Intended 
to  encompass  any  person  who  has  the  status 
of  an  "employee"  under  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

The  exclusion  of  assets  of  Investment  com- 
panies regulated  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  IMO  from  the  definition  of 
"fund"  Is  not  Intended  to  exclude  participat- 
ing 8h«j>es  In  an  Investment  company  held 
by  the  fund. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "profit-sharing 
retirement"  plan".  It  te  intended  that  stock 
bonus,  thrift  and  savinga  or  similar  plans 
with  retirement  features  be  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  proflt-sbarlng  retirement  plans 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  expressly  in- 
dicated otherwise. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "apn-forfettable 
right"  or  "vested  right".  It  u\iot  contem- 
plated that  vesting  be  required  In  benefits 
such  as  death  benefits,  disability  benefits,  or 
other  forms  ol  ancillary  benefits  provided  by 
the  plan.  The  plan  may,  of  course,  at  Its 
option,  provide  for  v««tlng  in  such  benefits. 

With  respect  to  "adequate  consideration," 
it  Is  Intended  that  this  term  be  read  to  In- 
clude the  fair  market  value  ol  the  use  of 
leased  prot>eity. 

In  formulating  the  definltton  of  "multi- 
employer plan"  the  Committee  was  guided 
by  the  concept  that  such  a  plan.  If  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  In  Mze  or  scope,  would 
be  tuUikely  to  terminate  because  its  exist- 
ence dkl  not  depend  on  the  economic  for- 
tunes o*  one  employer  or  employer  entity. 
The  Committee  reco(nlzed  that  certain  sin- 
gle employer  plans  have  characteristics  simi- 
lar to  thoae  ot  the  muitl-employer  type  de- 
scribed in  the  dfeflnltloa,  but,  on  balance,  it 


is  believed  that  experience  on  plan  termina- 
tions provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
distinction. 

Also,  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
an  open-end  mutual  fund,  the  mutual 
fund's  Investment  advisers,  and  the  mutual 
fund's  principal  underwriters  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  plan  fiduciaries  or  parties  in 
Interest  merely  because  an  employee  bene- 
fit trust  purchases  shares  In  the  mutual 
fund.  Mutual  funds  are  currently  subject  to 
substantial  restrictions  en  transactions  with 
affiliated  persons  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  and  also  it  appears 
that  unintended  results  might  occur  (such  as 
preventing  a  trust  from  redeeming  its  mu- 
tual fund  shares)  if  mutual  funds  were  not 
excluded  from  these  definitions.  However, 
this  provision  would  not  prevent  an  Invest- 
ment adviser  to  a  mutual  fund  being  con- 
sidered as  a  plan  fiduciary  In  a  situation 
where  such  adviser  has  the  responsibility  on 
behalf  of  an  employee  benefit  plan  to  choose 
the  plan's  Investment  medium  and  selects 
the  shares  of  the  mutual  fund  for  such  in- 
vestment. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "nonforfeitable" 
Is  Intended  to  preclude  any  conditions  to 
receipt  of  vested  benefits  other  than  those 
noted  in  the  definition.  Accordingly,  receipt 
of  a  vested  beneCt  may  tje  conditioned  on  the 
survival  of  the  participant  or  beneficiary,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  and  survivor  benefit, 
the  death  of  a  participant  subsequent  to  the 
earliest  age  at  which  he  or  she  could  elect 
to  receive  any  benefit  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nuity from  the  plan  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  forfeiting  the  survivors  benefit. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "supplementary 
plan"  it  is  the  intention  that  where  there 
are  two  or  more  plans  financed  by  the  same 
employer  or  employers  and  where  one  plan 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Parts  2  and 
3  of  the  Act,  the  second  plan  be  denominated 
as  a  supplementary  plan  If  the  first  (Pri- 
mary) plan  !.<?  designed  to  provide  a  life 
annuity  to  each  participant  of  not  leas  than 
2.0  percent  of  the  final  five  year  average  com- 
pensation of  each  such  participant. 

In  as  much  as  the  effect  of  having  one  plan 
defined  as  a  supplementary  plan  will  be  to 
allow  that  plan  to  avoid  the  coverage  mder 
Parte  2,  3  and  4  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
will  have  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  avoid 
Jeopardizing  the  overall  retirement  security 
of  the  participants.  The  Committee  expects 
that  he  will  issue  regulations  which  will  pro- 
tect against  this  possibility  and  he  may 
choose  to  require  funding  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirements  contained  In  Part  3. 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  exemption  of 
coverage  accorded  the  supplementary  plan. 

The  Committee  would  expect  that  where 
two  plans  existed,  one  a  defined  contribu- 
tion plan  and  the  other  a  defined  benefit, 
that  the  Secretary  would  not  allow  the  spe- 
cial treatment  accorded  to  supplementary 
plans  to  be  extended  to  the  defined  con- 
tribution pUn.  This  result  should  be  avoided 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  as  the  basic 
retirement  security  of  the  participants  in 
that  environment  would  be  best  served  by 
extending  coverage  to  the  defined  benefit 
plan. 

Part  t— Disclosure  and  fiduciary  atandarda 
Part  1  represents  a  major  departure  from 
current  law.  First,  by  additions  to  and 
changes  in  the  reponiag  requlxemente  de- 
signed to  disclose  more  significant  Informa- 
tion about  plans  and  the  transatclons  en- 
gaged In  by  those  controlling  plan  operations 
and  to  provide  specific  data  to  participants 
and  beneficiaries  concerning  the  righte  and 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  plans 
and  the  circumstances  which  may  result  In 
tlieir  not  being  entitled  to  beneflte  Second, 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  setting  forth 
responsibilities  and  proacrlpUons  applicable 
to  persons  occupying  a  llduciary  relationship 
to  employee  benefit  plans.  Including  a  "pru- 


dent man"  standard  for  evaluating  the  con- 
duct of  all  fiduciaries,  and  by  barring  from 
responsible  fiduciary  provtelona  In  such  plana 
for  a  period  of  five  years  all  persons  con- 
vlcted  of  certain  listed  criminal  offenses. 
Reporting  and  Disclosure 

The  tmderlylng  theory  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  date  has  been 
that  reportmg  of  generalized  Information 
concerning  plan  operations  to  plan  particl- 
pants  and  beneficiaries  and  to  the  public  in 
general  would,  by  subjecting  the  dealings  of 
persons  controlling  employee  benefit  plans  to 
the  light  of  public  scrutiny,  tasure  that  the 
plan  would  be  operated  according  to  Instruc- 
tions and  in  the  best  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries.  The  Secretary's  role  in  thu 
scheme  was  minimal.  Disclosure  has  been 
seen  as  a  device  to  impart  to  employees  suf- 
ficient  information  and  data  to  enable  them 
to  know  whether  the  plan  was  financiaUy 
soimd  and  being  administered  as  intended. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Information  dis- 
closed would  enable  employees  to  police  their 
plans.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the 
limited  data  available  under  the  present  Act 
is  insufBclent.  Changes  are  therefore  required 
to  increase  the  Information  and  data  re- 
quired in  the  reporte  both  In  scope  and  detail. 
Experience  has  also  demonstrated  a  need  for 
a  more  particularized  form  of  reporting  so 
that  the  Individual  participant  knows  exactly 

where  he  stands  with  respect  to  the  plan 

what  benefits  he  may  be  entitled  tn,  what 
circumstances  may  preclude  him  from  ob- 
taining benefits,  what  procediu'es  he  must 
follow  to  obtain  benefits,  and  who  are  the 
persons  to  whom  the  management  and  in- 
vestment of  his  plan  funds  have  been  en- 
trusted. At  the  same  time,  the  safeguarding 
effect  of  the  fiduciary  reaponsibillty  section 
will  operate  efficiently  only  if  fiduciaries  are 
aware  that  the  details  of  their  dealings  will 
be  open  to  inspection,  and  that  mdlvldual 
participants  and  beneficiaries  will  be  armed 
with  enough  information  to  enforce  their 
own  rights  as  well  as  the  obligations  owed 
by  the  fiduciary  to  the  plan  in  general. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  multiemployer  plans  In  reporting  em- 
ployees who  terminate  with  vested  rights. 
Separation  from  one  participating  employer 
may  not  be  significant.  Braak-in-servlce  rules 
may  permit  fairly  extended  periods  of  in- 
terrupted employement.  The  fact  that  an 
employee  has  become  inactive  in  covered  em- 
ployment may  not  be  known  to  the  plan  un- 
til a  period  of  time,  such  as  two  years,  has 
elapsed.  Moreover,  It  may  not  be  feasible  for 
many  of  the  multiemployer  plans  automstl- 
oally  to  furnish  In  all  cases  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  vested  statue  and  non-forfelt- 
able  benefit  of  a  terminated  employee, 
whether  because  records  of  past  or  prior  serv- 
ice have  not  been  amassed  or  because  it  has 
not  been  possible  fw  the  plan  administrator 
to  secure  other  necessary  data. 

Fiduciary  Re^KmsibiUty 
A  fiduciary  is  one  who  occupies  a  position 
of  confidence  of  trust.  As  defined  by  the  Act, 
a  fiduciary  Is  a  person  who  exercises  any 
power  of  control,  management  or  disposition 
with  respect  to  naonles  or  other  property  of 
an  employee  benefit  fund,  or  who  has  au- 
thority or  reqx)nsibllity  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Committee,  however,  that 
where  the  sole  power  of  control,  management 
or  disposition  with  respect  to  plan  funds 
rests  with  the  participants  themselves,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  certain  plans 
where  the  participant  has  the  sole  discre- 
tion over  an  mdlvldual  account  established 
tn  his  name,  that  such  participants  shall  be 
regarded  as  fiduciaries.  The  fiduciary  respon- 
sibility section.  In  essence,  codifies  and  makes 
applicable  to  these  fiduciaries  certain  princi- 
ples developed  in  the  evolution  of  the  law  of 
trusts.  The  section  was  deemed  necessary 
for  several  reasons. 
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First,  a  number  of  plans  are  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  unclear  whether  the 
traditional  law  of  trusts  is  applicable.  Pre- 
dcminantly,  these  are  plans,  such  as  Insured 
plans,  which  do  not  vise  the  trust  form  as 
their  mode  of  funding.  Administrators  and 
others  exercising  control  functions  in  such 
plans  under  the  present  Act  are  subject  only 
to  minimal  restrictions  and  the  applicability 
of  present  State  laws  to  employee  benefit 
plans  is  sometimes  unclear.  Second,  even 
where  the  funding  mechanism  of  the  plan  is 
in  the  form  of  a  trust,  reliance  on  conven- 
tional trust  law  often  is  Insufficient  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  Interests  of  plan  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries.  This  Is  because  trust 
law  had  developed  in  the  context  of  testa- 
mentary and  Inter  vivos  trusts  (usually  de- 
signed to  pass  designated  property  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  of  persons)  with  an  at- 
tendant emphasis  on  carrytag  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  settlor.  Thus,  If  the  settlor 
Includes  In  the  trust  document  an  exculpa- 
tory clause  under  which  the  trustee  Is  re- 
lieved from  liability  for  certain  actions  which 
would  otherwise  constitute  a  breach  of  duty, 
or  if  the  settlor  specifies  that  the  trustee  shall 
be  allowed  to  make  Investments  which  might 
otherwise  be  considered  Imprudent,  the  trust 
law  in  many  states  will  be  interpreted  to 
allow  the  deviation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
fiduciary  responsibility  section  In  the  present 
Act,  courts  applying  trust  law  to  employe© 
benefit  plans  have  allowed  the  same  kinds  of 
deviations,  even  though  the  typical  employee 
benefit  plan,  coveiing  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  participants,  is  quite  different 
from  the  testamentary  trust  both  in  purpose 
and  in  nature. 

Third,  even  assuming  that  the  law  of 
tnists  Is  applicable,  without  detailed  Infor- 
mation about  the  plan,  access  to  the  courts, 
and  without  standards  by  which  a  participant 
can  measure  the  fiduciary's  conduct  he  is  not 
equipped  to  safeguard  either  his  own  rights 
or  the  plan  assets.  Furthermore,  a  fiduciary 
standard  embodied  In  Federal  legislation  Is 
considered  desirable  because  It  vrill  bring  a 
measure  of  uniformity  in  an  area  where  de- 
cisions under  the  same  set  of  facts  may 
differ  from  state  to  state.  It  Is  expected  that 
courts  will  Interpret  the  prudent  man  rule 
and  other  fiduciary  standards  bearing  In 
mind  the  special  nat\xre  and  purposes  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  mtended  to  be  effect- 
uated by  the  Act. 

Finally,  It  la  evident  that  the  operations  of 
employe©  benefit  plans  are  increasingly  inter- 
state. The  uniformity  of  decision  which  the 
Act  is  designed  to  foster  will  help  adminis- 
trators, fiduciaries  and  participants  to  predict 
the  legality  of  proposed  actions  without  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  varytag  state  laws. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  definition  of 
"employe©  benefit  fund"  excludes  assets  of 
an  investment  company  regulated  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  but  any 
partlclpanting  shares  held  by  the  employee 
benefit  fund  in  an  investment  company  are 
assets  of  the  fund  and  subject  to  coverage 
under  this  section. 

The  Committee  also  has  made  provision  for 
contributory  plans  to  equitably  distribute 
any  surplus  funds  remaining  on  plan  termi- 
nation to  the  participants  in  accordance  with 
their  rate  of  contribution.  This  requirement 
is  applicable  only  after  plan  assets  have  been 
used  to  satisfy  all  liabUlties.  The  Committee 
believes  it  is  unfair  to  permit  the  complete 
recapture  by  employers  of  surplus  funds  in 
terminated  contributory  plans,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  contributions  by  the 
workers  helped  to  generate  the  surplus.  The 
Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  while 
it  is  not  passing  Judgment  on  any  particular 
case  now  pending,  it  has  concluded  that 
equitable  principles  require  that  this  par- 
ticular subject  be  governed  by  a  specific  rule 
"hlch  reflects  what  the  Committee  regards 
as  essential  protection  for  the  interests  of 
workers  in  such  plans. 


The  principles  of  fiduciary  conduct  are 
adopted  from  existmg  trust  law,  but  with 
modlficatloiLs  appropriate  for  employee  bene- 
fit plans.  These  salient  principles  place  a  two- 
fold duty  on  every  fiduciary:  to  act  In  his 
relationship  to  the  plan's  fund  as  a  prudent 
man  in  a  similar  situation  and  vmder  like 
conditions  would  act,  and  to  act  consistently 
with  the  principles  of  administering  the  trust 
for  the  exclusive  purposes  previously  enu- 
merated, and  In  accordance  with  the  docu- 
ments and  Instruments  governing  the  fund 
unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  fidu- 
ciary principles  of  the  section. 

While  the  magnitude  of  improper  prac- 
tices is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  number 
of  plans  to  existence,  the  seriousness  of  the 
Improper  practices  disclosed  mdlcates  the 
need  for  additional  precautions  to  Insure 
that  these  specific  examples  do  not  become 
general  conditions. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to 
Include  within  the  definition  of  fiduciary  a 
broad  range  of  persons  dealing  with  these 
funds  and  to  Impose  on  them  the  obligations 
as  specified  in  Section  111.  While  certain 
fiduciaries  have  been  given  additional,  more 
specific  duties  under  the  bill,  thoee  not  men- 
tioned specifically  as  well  as  those  with  spe- 
cial obligations  are  equally  responsible  for 
their  conduct  under  the  provisions  dealing 
with  fiduciaries  in  general. 

The  Committee  has  adopted  the  view  that 
the  definition  of  fiduciary  Is  of  necessity 
broad  and  it  Intends  to  impose  strict  duties 
on  those  whose  activities  bring  them  within 
the  definition.  A  fiduciary  need  not  be  a  per- 
son with  direct  access  to  the  assets  of  a  plan 
nor  Is  there  any  requirement  of  a  written  or 
other  formal  acknowledgement  of  fiduciary 
status.  Conduct  alone  may  In  an  appropriate 
circumstance  Impose  fiduciary  obligations.  It 
is  the  clear  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
any  person  with  a  specific  duty  imposed  on 
him  by  this  statute  be  deemed  to  be  a  fidu- 
ciary. This  Is  a  departure  from  current  judi- 
cial precedents  but  Is  necessary  to  the  proper 
protection  of  these  plans.  Imposition  of  the 
duty  will  of  course  give  rise  to  liability  for 
any  breach  of  such  duty. 

The  bill  requires  that  actuarial  valuations 
be  prepared  for  each  plan  not  less  frequently 
than  every  three  years.  The  requirement  that 
each  plan  file  its  statement  of  valuation 
every  year  Is  designed  to  assure  that  Interim 
changes  or  updating  of  the  valuations  will 
be  available  to  all  mterested  parties.  These 
statements  will  bo  certified  by  enrolled  actu- 
aries who  meet  qualifications  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  bill  contains  broad  stand- 
ards for  establlshmg  these  qualifications  but 
underlylag  all  of  them  Is  the  strong  con- 
viction of  the  Committee  that  any  such 
standards  must  go  directly  to  the  issue  of 
professional  competency. 

The  assumptions  utilized  In  determining 
plan  liabilities  and  assets  and  the  choice  of 
appropriate  valtiatlon  and  funding  method- 
ology are  crucial  to  adequate  funding  of  a 
plan.  The  actuaries  performing  these  plan 
services  will  fall  within  the  definition  of 
fiduciary  and  will  be  held  to  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  such  Individuals,  Including  personal 
liability  for  any  breach  of  such  duties.  The 
Committee  is  convinced  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  threat  of  personal  liability,  additional 
constraints  are  necessary  to  establish  directly 
the  professional  qualifications  of  those  who 
perform  these  vital  services.  In  applying  the 
standards  for  qualification  outlined  in  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  should  be  mindful  of  the 
dlflficult  and  sometimes  subjective  Judgments 
to  be  made  by  actuaries  and  should  take  care 
that  those  who  qualify  be  prepared  to  per- 
form all  of  the  tasks  that  may  be  required 
of  an  actuary  under  the  bill.  The  prior  re- 
straints Imjiosed  on  actuaries  in  the  form  of 
enrollment  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal liability  for  failure  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Impose  a  stittstantlal  burden 
on  the  actuary.  The  Committee  is  convinced 


that  such  burden  is  consistent  with  the  Im- 
portance of  the  function  performed  by  these 
fiduciaries. 

Partial  Termination 
In  the  event  of  partial  termination,  net  as- 
sets of  the  plan  are  to  be  allocated  on  behalf 
of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries  glvtog 
rise  to  the  termination  in  accordance  with 
priority  classes  as  if  a  complete  termination 
had  occurred.  Calculations  would  have  to  be 
made,  allocating  the  net  assets  of  the  plan 
to  each  priority  class,  as  prescribed  by  the 
plan  within  the  requirements  of  the  statute, 
for  all  plan  participants  and  iDeneficlaries,  as 
if  the  entire  plan  were  being  terminated. 
This  calculation,  involving  resj>ectlve  alloca- 
tions, would  determine  the  net  assets  to  t>e 
allocated  on  behalf  of  the  participants  and 
beneficiaries  giving  rise  to  the  partial  ter- 
mination. 

Investment  of  Plan  Assets 

Fiduciaries  exercising  mvestment  func- 
tions are  required  to  diversify  tovestments  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  large  losses  unless  under 
the  clrcimistances  it  is  prudent  not  to  do 
so.  The  degree  of  Investment  concentration 
necessary  to  violate  this  requirement  cannot 
be  stated  as  a  fixed  percentage,  because  a 
prudent  fiduciary  must  consider  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  factors 
to  be  considered  Include  ( 1 )  the  purposes  of 
the  trust;  (2)  the  amount  of  the  trust  ftmd: 
(3)  financial  and  Industrial  conditions;  (4) 
the  type  of  Investment,  whether  mortgages, 
bonds  or  shares  of  stock  or  otherwise;  (5)  dis- 
tribution as  to  geographical  location;  (6)  dis- 
tribution as  to  industries;  (7)  the  dates  of 
maturity. 

The  fiduciary  should  not  usually  Invest 
the  whole  or  an  unreasonably  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trust  property  m  a  single  security. 
Ordinarily  the  fiduciary  should  not  invest  the 
whole  or  an  undvUy  large  proportion  of  the 
trust  property  m  one  type  of  security  cw  m 
various  tyjjes  of  sectirities  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  one  enterprise  or  upon  condi- 
tions in  one  locality,  since  the  effect  is  to 
increase  the  risk  of  large  losses.  Thus,  al- 
though the  fiduciary  may  be  authorized  to 
Invest  m  mdustrlal  stocks,  he  should  not  m- 
vest  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  trust 
fund  In  the  share  of  corporations  engaged  in 
a  particular  industry.  If  he  Is  Investing  m 
mortgages  on  real  estate  he  should  not  In- 
vest a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  trust 
in  mortgages  in  a  particular  district  or  upon 
a  particular  class  of  property  so  that  a  decline 
in  property  values  in  that  district  or  of  that 
class  might  cause  a  large  loss. 

To  apply  these  principles  In  a  pc^rtlcular 
case  is  ultimately  a  Judicial  function.  In  the 
past,  fiduciaries  have  seldom  been  liable  for 
investcaent  losses  unless  the  degree  of  con- 
centration In  a  single  security  or  type  of 
security  has  exceeded  50 '", .  Currently  we 
would  expect  the  courts  to  follow  those  cases 
which  have  applied  a  stricter  standard,  par- 
ticularly as  to  equities  of  a  single  issuer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no 
judicial  Indication  that  a  fiduciary  would 
ordinarily  be  prohibited  from  mvestuig  as 
much  as  25 ""c  of  trust  assets  In  one  type  of  se- 
curities, like  real  estate  in  a  particular  locale 
or  securities  of  a  particular   Industry. 

A  fiduciary  would  also  have  to  diversify 
Investments  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
large  losses  unless  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  prudent  not  to  do  so.  The  assets  of  many 
pension  plans  are  managed  by  one  or  more 
investment  managers.  For  example,  one  in- 
vestment manager.  A,  may  be  responsible  for 
10%  of  the  asset.s  of  a  plan  and  Instructed  by 
the  administrator  or  trustee  to  mvest  solely 
in  bonds:  another  investment  manager.  B, 
niay  be  responsible  for  a  different  10%  of  the 
assets  of  the  same  plsin  and  instructed  to 
invest  solely  lu  equities.  Such  arrangements 
often  result  In  investment  returns  which  are 
quite  favorable  to  the  plan.  Its  participants, 
and  ita  beneficiaries.  In  these  circumstances, 
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A  would  Invest  solely  In  bonds  la  accord- 
ance with  his  Instructions  and  would  di- 
versify the  bond  Investments  In  aooordance 
with  the  dlveratficatioB  standards  of  section 
111(b)  (l)(C;,  the  prudent  man  standard  o' 
section  in(b)a)(B)  and  aU  other  prort- 
sions  ai4>licable  to  ^  as  a  Qduclary.  Similarly, 
B  would  Invest  solely  In  equities  In  accord- 
acce  with  his  instructions  and  these  stand- 
ards. Nelthar  A  nor  B  would  incur  any  liabil- 
ity far  diversifying  assets  subject  to  their 
nmnagemeni  in  accordance  with  their  iu- 
i;Lructions. 

The  list  of  prohibited  transactions  con- 
tained in  Section  111(b)(2)  does  not  pre- 
clude a  fiduciary  from  performing  additional 
services  for  the  plan  and  receivlnc  reasonable 
compensation  therefor,  since  tliis  is  permitted 
by  Section  111(c)(2).  Section  111(b)  (2)  (E) 
also  permits  a  fiduciary  to  contract  with  a 
party  in  Interest  for  such  additional  services 
at  no  more  tJmn  adequate  consideration.  The 
prudent  aPHi  mJe  atiU  applies  to  tbe  fidu- 
Gtarys  anma^ment  for  such  aervlaoB,  bow- 
ever,  tltus,  tor  exMBople,  a  bank  acting  as 
maimgar  lor  a  pei]xi(Mi  trust  may  also  act  as 
cnstodlan  lor  that  tntst  or  a  brotoer^^  firm 
actlac  as  inaaMga-  nsay  also  prcride  broker- 
age aervloes  itaeU  or  tiirough  a  party  In  1b- 
*K«at.  Ttoe  tmilc.or  broker,  of  course,  may 
r*ctiy9  mm  Tnrr  than  reasonable  oompensa- 
tton  If  tt  proYldes  tbe  service  itself.  If  tha 
bank  or  bcokor  arrangrs  iot  aueb  services  tm 
he  prarMeM  by  a  partgr  in  takterost.  the  bank 
w  boolMr  tomg  mat  permit  such  piar^  In  in- 
tarest  to  aebelve  Ckoi*  tfaasi  SMleguate  ooo- 
slderatloa. 

The  eoaualttee  is  aware  that  ta&ay  Banks 
serving  as  trustees  to  personal  trusts  and 
pension  tmate  have  traditloaally  held  in 
Ut^ir  ooaiMiArolal  deportments  oash  In  the 
prooeaa  of  iaveetxnent,  and  cash  atuaiting  dis- 
bursBBieDt  to  pay  Axpenses  and  bejj&ata.  A 
lUKnber  of  fibort-teriu  investaieat  veiilctes 
have  been  developed  to  kee^  such  -cash  at  a 
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Paragraph  lll(b)<2)<A)  is  not  Intended 
to  preeeat  bank  trustees  from  holding  such 
cash  In  thalr  eoiomercial  departenents  so 
long  as  these  funds  are  not  ecceaslve.  The 
ad tnlnlBt ration  and  Inoestiaeat  of  a  pension 
plan  t*<}uices  the  A^lotenaace  of  reasonable 
cash  halajireg.  It  would  aiake  no  sense  to  re- 
Quixe  bank  A  to  d^os,lt  such  balances  In 
bank  B  and  vice-versa.  The  banking  agencies 
review  «aeb  balaaces  when  they  examine 
tnist  dcpartmenu  And  the  committee  would 
■  ■wim^  the  I<ihor  Piynrtnar nt.  emptoyers  and 
plaa  paitictpante  would  also  watch  the  size 
of  the  cash  balances  malatalned. 
Objeettwae  mt  ttie  Heta  Piovtakms  of  the  BUI 

It  la  ttane  tor  wmm  tesMathm  to  conforaa 
Itie  peoalea  provMtons  to  the  piumjut  «ay 
flttoaaon  and  to  provide  remedial  acttos  lor 
me-wrtowB  pnMomu  tbat  bave  artoea  tn  the 
retlrwaien*  ptaa  aava  (Huiiig  the  past  ttai«e 
•Boadea.  ta«aktag  acttoa,  the  eomnlttee Iim 
teen  aaliidtill  <*  the  need  %a  ooastmct  the 
aew  Kqvikwiienta  «o  that  they  will  prorvtde 
neaoin^al  tKyiunjiueat  tn  the  various 
problem  areae  noted  vnder  ttw  preeem  lew. 
At  the  amne  time,  the  «oeDfaittee  le  awaw 
that  mder  mir  votantary  peoeloiii  eyetent, 
the  cost  of  financing  penelom  ptene  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  determining  whether  any 
particular  retUement  ptan  will  toe  adopted 
and  in  detennining  the  benefit  levels  if  a 
plan  te  adapted,  and  «iat  nndnly  targe  In- 
creases In  noMs  tx>iAd  impede  the  growth 
and  Improrenient  of  tkc  prtTote  retirement 
system.  I»ot  this  reason,  in  the  case  of  thoee 
requirements  wtilcta  add  to  the  cost  of 
ftnaneing  retirement  ptans,  the  committee 
has  Bonght  to  adopt  prcrvlslorB  which  strike 
a  balance  between  providing  meaningful  re- 
form and  keeping  costs  within  reasonable 
Jimlta. 

Ofmerally.  it  wo«ild  Appear  that  the  wider 
or  mnee  «aa4M<atieBaive  tte  ooverajje.  vesting. 
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and  funding,  the  more  desirable  It  Is  from 
the  fitandpolat  of  national  policy.  However, 
since  these  plans  are  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  and  both  the  InstltuUooi  of 
new  pension  plans  aad  increases  in  benefits 
depend  upon  employer  willingness  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  a  plan.  It  Is  necessary  to  take 
Into  account  additional  costs  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer.  If  employers  respond 
to  more  comprehensive  coverage,  vesting  and 
funding  rules  by  decreasing  benefits  under 
existing  plans  or  slowing  the  rate  of  forma- 
tion of  new  plans,  little  if  anything  would 
be  gained  from  the  stanc^int  of  sectiring 
broader  use  of  employee  pension ;  and  related 
plans.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  advantages 
tn  setting  minimum  standards  in  these  areas 
both  to  serve  as  a  guideline  for  employers  in 
establishing  or  tmproting  plans  and  al.so  to 
prevent  tbe  promise  of  more  in  the  form  of 
pensions  or  related  benefits  than  eventually 
is  available. 

Coverage —Oac  of  the  major  objectives  of 
tbe  new  legislation  fe  to  extend  coverage 
onder  retirement  plans  more  widely.  For  this 
•"oeson,  the  commlttiK  hill  sets  minimum 
standai'ds  on  the  age  arjd  .'service  require- 
ments wihleh  can  tie  used  to  exclude  em- 
ployees from  participation  in  plans.  Under 
tlw  new  rules  a  plan  cannot  require  an  em- 
ployee to  serve  longer  Oian  one  year  or  attain 
an  age  greater  than  25  (whichever  occurs 
later)  as  a  condition  of  eliglWlity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan.  Ttius,  an  employee  who 
Teaches  age  25  and  hjis  at  least  a  year  of 
serritTe  -wouM  be  eliglWe  to  participate  (un- 
less he  Is  exdTKled  for  some  reason  other 
than  Bge  or  service).  However,  a  plan  that 
prcrrldTO  vested  rights  immediately  on  par- 
tictpatlOTi  win  be  pennttted  to  set  the  par- 
tictpatlnn  Teqtilrements  at  no  more  than  3 
years  of  service  and  ago  25. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  rules 
are  reasonable.  They  provide  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  grant  emplorees  the  right 
to  participate  In  pension  plans  at  a  relative- 
ly early  age  so  that  they  can  begin  to  acquire 
pension  rights  and  the  need  to  avoid  the  ad- 
ministrative drawbacks  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  granting  cpverage  to  Immature 
and  transient  emplm-eea  whose  benefits  would 
in  any  event  be  smah.  The  participation  rules 
also  prevent  potential  avoidance  of  the  vest- 
ing rules  In  the  commllftee  bill. 

The  bill  also  adopts  a  irumber  of  provisions 
which  are  carefnm'  designed  to  malte  the 
mlnlmnm  age  and  aervlce  requirements  for 
partictpartion  work  effecthi-elT.  The  Secretary 
is  given  the  anthortty  to  determine  under 
regulations  what  constttutes  a  year  of  service 
for  purposes  of  tuTfllllng  the  i>artlclpatlon 
requirement  tn  order  to  make  the  service  re- 
Cutrement  Bnfflclently  flexible  to  meet  the 
many  varytng  situations  which  arise  In  dif- 
ferent Industries  operating  -andeT  dlBPerent 
eondttlons  of  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
guidance  Is  provided  to  those  framing  the 
regulations  so  as  to  minimize  the  poasibllttles 
of  abuse.  Tlie  bill,  for  example,  provides  that 
a  quaHfled  plan  may  not  establish  a  service 
requirement  for  participation  which  has  the 
practical  effect  of  treating  as  a  year  of  serv- 
ice an  average  period  for  all  employees  of 
more  than  12  months  or  which  excludes  any 
employee  who  has  more  than  17  months  of 
continuous  service.  In  addition,  the  bill  pre>- 
vldes  that  a  seasonal  employee  whose  cus- 
tomary employment  is  for  at  least  5  months 
Ina  12-month  period  is  generally  to  be  given 
credit  for  a  year  of  eervlce  if  he  works  hla 
customary  season  months  In  a  W-month 
period. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  given  authority  to 
prescribe  by  regulations  dlfTerent  rules  for 
determining  a  "year  of  Eervlce"  for  those  in- 
dustries whose  normal  work  schedules  are 
substantially  different  from  those  that  are 
generally  applicable.  (Bar  example,  the  reg- 
ulations could,   where  jconslstent   wlUi   the 


practice  ot  an  Industry,  permit  100  hours  of 
employment  to  be  treated  as  one  month  or 
1,000  hours  of  employment  to  be  treated  as 
one  year.) 

The  hill  also  provides  guidance  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  Issuing  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
camputatlon  of  the  years  of  service  of  an  em- 
ployee who  has  a  break  in  service.  This  is  of 
significance  since  an  employee  wlU  generally 
receive  greater  vested  rights  if  aU  his  periods 
of  service  with  the  employer  are  combined 
and  treated  as  one  period  of  service  than  If 
each  period  of  service  interrupted  by  a  break 
is  treated  separately.  This  matter  Involves 
difficult  Issues.  On  the  one  hand.  It  appears 
desirable  not  to  require  service  prior  to  the 
break  to  be  merged  with  service  after  the 
break  where  the  break  In  service  is  of  sub- 
stantial duration  and  the  period  of  prior 
service  is  relatirely  short.  Tills  Is  because  in 
such  cases,  the  plan  Ireqv.ently  will  not  have 
records  regarding  the  employee's  prior  SErrice 
and  the  adininlstratlve  difficulties  re.Tultlr.g 
from  any  requirement  to  merge  service  prlcr 
to  the  break  with  service  after  the  break 
might  make  employers  reluctant  to  rehire 
employees  and  yet  at  the  same  time  would 
not  provide  substantial  benefits  for  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  break  in 
service  is  of  relatively  moderate  duration, 
treating  each  period  of  Eervlce  as  a  separate 
period  could  give  rise  to  abuses  by  giving  em- 
ployers an  Inducement  to  discharge  covered 
employees  and  then  rehire  them  after  a  short 
time  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  financing 
plan  benefits.  An  additional  consideration  is 
that  where  an  employee  has  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  tlie  firm  by  serving  a  stibstan- 
tial  number  of  years,  and  particularly  where 
he  has  accumulated  substantial  vested  rights 
to  benefits,  it  seems  reatonable  that  all  his 
service  Including  service  prior  to  the  break 
sliould  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining his  participation  under  the  plan. 

Your  committee  has  resolved  these  tssnes 
by  providing  that  where  .an  employer  rehires 
an  employee  who  has  had  a  break  of  service 
of  at  least  one  year  after  serving  wltli  the  em- 
ployer for  less  than  4  consecutive  years,  the 
plan  win  not  be  considered  to  be  following 
an  unreasonable  procedure  merely  because  tt 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  his  prior 
service.  However,  where  a  rehired  employee 
had  completed  at  least  4  consecirtlve  years 
of  service  before  the  break,  his  prior  years  of 
service  must  be  taken  Into  consideration  for 
purposes  of  computing  his  years  of  service 
unless  the  break  Is  for  6  years  or  more.  How- 
ever, If  a  rehired  employee  acquired  a  non- 
forfeitable right  to  at  least  50  percent  of  his 
accrued  benefits  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions prior  to  tbe  service  break,  all  his 
prior  service  must  be  taken  Into  conaWera- 
tlon  in  CQn4)uttog  his  years  of  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  duration  of  the  break. 

Under  plans  which  provide  defined  or 
specified  benefits,  it  is  more  expensive  for  an 
employer  to  finance  an  equivalent  retirement 
benefit  tor  an  older  employee  than  for  a 
young  employee.  To  avoid  naaklng  It  more 
diflflcuU  for  older  workers  to  find  employ- 
ment, the  bill  permits  plans  which  provide 
defined  benefits  to  exclude  from  partlc^a- 
tlon  employees  who  t)egln  employment  with- 
in 5  years  of  the  normal  retirement  age.  This, 
for  example,  permits  a  defined  benefit  plan 
which  provides  for  a  normal  retirement  age 
of  65  to  exclude  an  employee  who  begins 
work  at  the  age  of  BO.  Such  excltislons  are 
not  permitted  under  money  purchase  pen- 
sion plans  or  profit  Sharing  plans.  Under 
these  planst  an  employee  Is  not  promised  any 
specified  benefits,  but  Instead  Is  entitled 
only  to  the  amount  that  Is  in  his  account 
(employer  contribtrtlons,  forfeitures,  and 
employee  contributions,  adjustments  for 
earning,  losses,  and  expenses)  with  the  re- 
stilt  that  ft  tB  no  more  e^jenslve  for  the 
employer  to  cover  older  employees  than 
younger  employees  under  such  plans. 
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Finally,  all  government  plana  (Including 
the  federal  civil  service  pension  plcm)  and 
plans  of  churches  (unless  they  elect  to  be 
subject  to  the  new  rules)  are  exempted 
from  the  new  participation  standards  as  well 
as  from  the  minimum  vesting  and  minimum 
funding  standards  described  below.  The 
committee  exempted  government  plans  from 
the  new  higher  requirements  because  ade- 
quate information  is  not  now  available  to 
permit  a  full  understanding  of  the  Impact 
these  new  requirements  would  have  on  gov- 
ernment plans.  For  this  reason  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  are  to  study  the  par- 
ticipation, vesting,  and  funding  practices  of 
government  plans,  government  plan  fidu- 
ciary standards,  factors  affecting  the  mo- 
bility of  government  employees  and  those 
employed  under  Federal  procurement  con- 
tracts, and  the  need  for  Federal  standards  in 
each  of  these  matters.  Each  committee  Is  to 
submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  December  31,  1976,  the  results  of 
the  studies,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. 

To  give  existing  plans  time  to  adjust  to  the 
new  age  and  service  participation  require- 
ments, the  effective  date  of  these  require- 
ments Is  deferred  to  January  1,  1976,  for 
plans  In  existence  on  January  1,  1974.  For 
plans  adopted  on  or  after  January  1,  1974, 
the  new  minimum  age  and  service  require- 
ments win  be  effective  in  the  first  plan  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment.  How- 
ever, for  existing  plans  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  the 
minimum  fimdlng  standards  will  not  apply 
until  the  last  of  the  present  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  terminates  or  January  1, 
1981,  whichever  is  sooner. 

Vesting. — Coverage  under  a  pension  plan 
does  not  aid  an  Individual  If  he  later  forfeits 
his  right  to  his  pension  benefits  upon  volun- 
tary or  Involuntary  termination  of  employ- 
ment. This  Is  an  Important  consideration  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  ours  Is  a  fairly  mobile 
economy  where  employees  tend  to  change 
Jobs  frequently,  especially  In  their  younger 
years.  Moreover,  the  cyclical  and  techno- 
logical nature  of  certain  Industries  results  in 
frequent  layoffs  over  a  work  career  for  em- 
ployees In  those  Industries,  as  In  aerospace 
and  defense.  The  committee  bills  deals  with 
this  problem  by  requiring  pension  plans  to 
grant  covered  employees  reasonable  mini- 
mum vested  rights  to  their  accrued  benefits. 

The  committee  bill  helps  to  assure  that 
covered  employees  wUl  actually  benefit  from 
pension  plans  by  requiring  plans,  as  a  con- 
dition of  qualification,  to  meet  reasonable 
minimum  vesting  standards.  Plans  are  re- 
quired to  grant  covered  employees  nonfor- 
feitable rights  with  respect  to  their  own 
contributions.  In  addition,  such  plans  are  re- 
quired to  provide  covered  employees  mini- 
mum vested  rights  with  regard  to  employer 
contributions  after  they  have  fulfilled  cer- 
tain specified  requirements.  In  adopting 
these  minlmimi  vesting  requirements,  your 
committee  was  guided  by  two  broad  consider- 
ations. The  first  relates  to  the  need  to  balance 
the  protection  offered  by  the  minimum  vest- 
ing provision  against  the  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  financing  the  plan.  Employees  of 
course,  would  be  accorded  the  maximum  pro- 
tection If  they  were  granted  immediate  and 
full  vested  rights  to  plan  benefits.  However, 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  requirement 
for  Immediate  and  full  vesting  would  not  be 
feasible  because  It  would  involve  such  sub- 
.'tantial  additional  costs  that  It  would  impede 
the  adoption  of  new  plans  and  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  existing  ones. 

The  second  broad  consideration  guiding 
the  committee  In  regard  to  minimum  vesting 
is  the  need  to  provide  adequate  flexlbUlty  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  retirement 
plans,  to  enable  these  plans  to  provide  ade- 
quate vesting  protection  to  their  covered 
employees  in  the  light  of  the  Individual  cir- 


cumstances and  conditions  confronting 
them.  In  other  words,  the  conunlttee  does  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  force 
all  retirement  plans  Into  one  rigid  mold  so 
far  as  vesting  Is  concerned. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  three  alternative  vesting 
options: 

Under  one  option,  a  plan  would  be  required 
to  provide  an  employee  with  vested  rights 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  his  accrued  bene- 
fits from  employer  contributions  after  5 
years  of  covered  service,  plus  an  additional 
5  percent  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  and 
10  percent  for  each  of  the  next  following 
5  years.  This  means  that  under  this  option, 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  employer-provided 
benefits  must  be  vested  after  10  years  of 
covered  service  and  100  percent  vested  after 
15  years  of  covered  service.  This  option  is 
designed  to  enable  plans  to  provide  the  re- 
quired vesting  on  a  gradual  basis  according 
to  years  of  service,  generally  without  ref- 
erence to  the  age  of  the  employee.  This  option 
is  neutral  with  respect  to  age,  since  all  em- 
ployees who  fulfill  the  required  service  re- 
quirements are  entitled  to  the  specified  vest- 
ing w^ithout  regard  to  their  age. 

A  second  option  permits  firms  which  wish 
to  provide  faster  vesJting  for  their  more 
mature  employees  than  for  their  younger 
ones  to  do  so  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  age  of  the  employee  as  well  as  his  serv- 
ice for  ptirposes  of  computing  his  vested 
rights.  Under  this  option,  the  plan  is  re- 
quired to  provide  a  covered  employee  who 
has  at  least  5  years  of  covered  service  a  vested 
right  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  accrued 
benefits  financed  by  the  employer's  contri- 
butions when  the  sum  of  his  age  and  years 
of  service  equals  45;  the  minimum  required 
vesting  percentage  would  thereafter  be  in- 
creased by  10  percentage  points  a  year  in 
each  of  the  following  5  years.  This  would,  for 
example,  provide  an  employee  who  began 
work  for  the  employer  at  the  age  of  25,  a 
vested  right  In  50  percent  of  his  accrued 
benefits  financed  by  employer  contributions 
after  10  years  of  covered  service  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  35.  After  completing  an 
additional  5  years  of  service  and  attaining 
age  40  he  would  then  be  vested  In  100  per- 
cent of  his  accrued  benefits.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  employee  who  starts  to  work  for 
the  employer  at  the  age  of  40  under  this 
option  would  at  the  age  of  45,  upon  comple- 
tion of  5  years  of  service,  receive  a  50  percent 
vested  right  In  his  accrued  benefits. 

The  third  option  provided  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  permits  qualified  plans  to  fulfill 
the  mintmtun  vesting  requirements  by  pro- 
viding employees  a  100  percent  nonforfeit- 
able right  to  accrued  benefits  derived  from 
employer  contributions  when  they  have 
achieved  at  least  10  yeare  of  service.  The  com- 
mittee provided  this  option  because  it  grants 
covered  employees  complete  vesting  protec- 
tion after  the  completion  of  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  service. 

Because  the  objective  is  to  encourage  more 
adequate  provision  for  retirement,  plans  are 
permitted  to  defer  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
individuals  with  vested  rights  until  they 
reach  normal  retirement  age  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  firm.'  As  a  general  rule,  the 
plan  wUl  specify  what  Is  normal  retirement 
age  for  this  purpose.  However,  In  order  to 


'  However,  to  avoid  requiring  a  plan  to 
carry  relatively  small  amounts  of  benefits  on 
Its  books  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  bill 
permits  a  plan  to  elect  to  pay  off  employee's 
vested  rights  in  the  form  of  a  Ivunp-Simi 
payment  when  the  employee  Is  separated  If 
the  amount  of  the  distribution  Is  less  than 
$1 ,750.  In  addition,  at  the  election  of  the  em- 
ployee, a  plan  which  so  provides  may  make 
lump-sum  payments  of  any  amount  to  em- 
ployees at  the  time  they  are  separated  from 
service  In  lieu  of  retirement  benefits. 


prevent  undue  delay  In  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits, payment  mvist  begin  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  last  plan  year  tn 
which  the  participant  (1)  attains  age  65,  (2) 
reaches  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
his  participation,  or  (3)  terminates  his  em- 
ployment. The  "lOth  anniversary"  provision 
was  adopted  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  Individuals  who  are  hired  at  mature  ages 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  enable  them  to 
earn  significant  benefits  under  the  plan. 

The  committee  further  decided  to  apply  the 
minimum  vesting  requirements  to  benefits 
accured  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
vision as  well  as  to  benefits  accrued  after  this 
date  on  the  ground  that  employees  merit 
equal  protection  with  regard  to  plan  benefits 
regardless  of  when  these  benefits  accrued. 
This  Is  achieved  by  generaUy  taking  into  ac- 
count the  employee's  entire  service  with  the 
employer  in  determining  both  his  nonfor- 
feitable vesting  percentages  and  the  amoiuit 
of  accrued  benefits  to  which  these  vesting 
percentages  are  appUed. 

To  keep  the  operation  of  the  minimum 
vesting  requirement  reasonable  and  avoid 
Imposing  undue  burdens  on  plans,  certain 
periods  of  service  are  permitted  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  the  employee's  non- 
forfeitable rights.  The  service  which  may  be 
excluded  is: 

(1)  service  before  age  25, 

(2)  service  during  a  period  for  which  the 
employee  declined  to  contribute  to  a  plan 
requiring  employee  contributions, 

(3)  service  during  any  period  for  which 
the  employee  did  not  maintain  the  plan, 

(4)  seasonal  service  which  does  not  Include 
a  sufficient  long  period  of  time  In  each  12- 
month  period  to  be  counted  as  service  for 
purposes  of  the  plan, 

(5)  certain  service  broken  by  periods  of 
suspension  of  employment,  and 

(6)  service  before  January  1,  1969,  unless 
the  employee  has  had  at  least  6  years  of 
service  after  December  31,  1968.  (This  latter 
exclusion  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility that  plans  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  incur  extremely  large  costs  for  benefits  to 
previously  retired  employees  who  wotUd 
otherwise  have  the  incentive  to  come  back 
to  a  firm  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time, 
primarily  in  order  to  obtain  plan  benefits  for 
their  prior  service) . 

How  much  protection  Is  actually  afforded 
to  employees  under  the  minimum  vesting 
provision  depends  not  only  on  the  minimum 
vesting  percentages  set  forth  In  the  bUl  but 
also  in  the  case  of  defined  benefits  on  the 
accrued  benefits  to  which  these  minimum 
vesting  percentages  are  applied.  For  this  rea- 
son, your  committee  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  development  of  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  for  the  computation  of 
accrued  benefits. 

Under  the  first  option,  the  accrued  benefit 
is  determined  by  providing  that  the  plan 
may  not  require  employees  to  accrue  bene- 
fits in  any  year  of  service  at  a  rate  which  is 
more  than  133 1.3  percent  of  the  rate  of  ac- 
crual in  any  other  year.=  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  attempts  to 
defeat  the  objectives  of  the  minimum  vest- 
ing provisions  by  providing  tindue  "backload- 
ing",  i.e.,  by  providing  inordinately  low  rates 
of  accrual  in  the  employee's  early  years  of 
service  when  he  is  most  likely  to"  leave  the 
firm  and  by  concentrating  the  accrual  of 
benefits  in  the  employee's  later  years  of  sen- 
ice  when  he  is  most  likely  to  remain  with 
the  firm  imtil  retirement.  Of  course,  a  plan 
under  which  employees  accrue  benefits  at  a 
tmlform  rate  would  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  option. 


'  In  testing  the  annual  rate  of  accrual  for 
any  plan  year  against  the  annual  rate  of 
accrual  for  any  prior  plan  year,  the  plan  may 
provide  that  accruals  for  any  prior  period 
before  the  11th  year  of  service  are  not  to  be 
taken  Into  account. 
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Under  «  second  opUon,  «  defined  benefit 
pitm  aiAy  provM*  for  aa  annual  rate  oX  ac- 
crual which  ia  not  leas  than  3  percent  of  th« 
maKlBnuoa  hwn^at  to  wUch  the  particlfiant 
would  be  entitled  U  he  >v«^">i'  a  participant 
at  th»  earl  tort  possll:^  entry  age  under  the 
plan  and  served  contlniiously  until  the  ear- 
lier oX  «0B  es  or  the  retirement  age  specified 
under  the  plan.  This  treatment  provides 
equal  amounts  of  accrued  benefits  to  em- 
ployees who  are  separated  prior  to  retire- 
ment age  after  having  worked  the  same  num- 
ber of  years,  regardless  of  their  respective 
ages  at  the  time  the  aervioe  -was  performed. 
*  •  «  •  • 

Table  t  attaws  that  tt»  additional  ooEte  of 
WnanrtBg  plaaa  Inw^lved  when  the  mtnimum 
wmlJiig  iwiiilHMM  nt  adopted  bj  your  oona- 
Bottiae  tiwiiiw  IMOy  eflecttve  te  expected  to 
be  usndefte.  Theae  ooat  «BttmateB  a>e  neoes- 
amtHj  ttaamd  an  «ssniBptkate  ae  ao  turnover 
ntfea.  mm  diatrlbiitton,  etc.  Hanaever,  the 
image  of  eosts  Is  toeilewed  to  be  tmom^j  in- 
dicative of  the  expected  eiv>erteBee  of  eoi- 
pAoyerB  generally. 

TA8U  i-ESIlKUTED  RAHC£  OF  INCil£AS£  IN  PENSION 
PLAN  COSTS  UAOEB  TUE  REQUIROHEUTS  FOR  MINIMUM 
V£SJIM£  ADOeiiD  By  ME  COMMlTia 

Piesent  vesting — 


None  Jte  >    Llberin    All  plans 


Kncanttgeef  poMM* 
pl in  acaibeis 
covertd  nMder  such 

pto«... n        ««         a         100 

fiaagealpmwI^aD 
<est  M  a  $&K9tt  of 

payroll 1.8-11.2  2.2  12.5  2.2  12,7    1.8.12.7 

Eange  of  increase  la 
con  ■•(toraom- 
mittee  vesting 
M^atwinaat: 
As  J  percant^ 
p»y«o4l... J-I.?       A-.t  6        0-1.5 

»<«irt^ai 

«ait S.M        i.a  0        ass 


>nn  piwidBssMKHBtfiai,  kilt  Its  libvri  thnMli 
Mw  10  ynaf  lawace. 

3  Pianfwoudcs  lull  vastiQg  after  U)  yu  ierucc  or  lacs,  witk 
acate  uquiremenL 

Source:   "Estimates  piepaied  lor  tke  Jaiot  Conuaittae  aa 
bdacul  £eveaae  lautioiv    ti>  iMnald  S.  Giubbs,  Jr. 


The  aiiUHiaiial  costa  wOl  ot  course,  be  sevo 
or  amaneat  for  ttisae  ptaas  wblcb  now  have 
Itbetwl  wjBtlMg  inwrlataoa  and  giteateat  for 
tasoee  f>iaaa  wki«b  bow  finwtde  no  vesttng 
prtor  to  iiXhuiaatl.  Ttaia  MOmAa  tte  Taet 
that  tke  wMiriBaaBa  veating  piwrlatoaa  win 
Umiiaay  brtag  Ike  aoala  «C  Oae  Utter  plana 
wptotfee  level  «r  aroae  ftlana  «htOb  now  ba«w 
Mbecal  ««attac  pimrtatuaie.  Owndl,  for  an 
plans,  the  cost  Increases  reaiflttng  faom  the 
new  B]lntaB«B  veattng  lequhemeaU  will 
range  from  O  to  1  .S  peFoeait  of  (Miyron. 

In  tbe  caae  'Of  ptane  adopted  after  Jstnu- 
ary  1,  19*4 — wMeh  will  have  been  adopted 
with  knowledge  of  taw  aew  veqatremewt — 
the  e0ecttT«  date  Is  tbe  flret  plan  year  be- 
gtnniijg  af»er  tbe  date  of  euaclment.  How- 
erer,  for  plane  fn  edstenee  on  Janu«H7  I, 
T«74.  *o  prorMe  time  to  adftist  to  the  new 
tnlniiBtm  reotHig  requliemeute.  the  eflectiTe 
date  of  the  mtataBTna  Testtng  standarde  le 
plan  yr^n  begtmilng  after  December  81, 
M75  For  phHs,  wMch  are  malntatxied  pur- 
suant to  oollecttTe  bargatntng  agreements, 
howt tw ,  ttie  Tniiilwiiun  wattng  req uliemeiita 
tiOc*  eOect  for  (Aaa  years  tjeglmilng  sttrr  the 
erplratton  of  the  Hrtest  agraRnent  or  Decem- 
ber 81.  mo,  wMdiem'  ta  earlier  (totrt  in  no 
event  before  January  1.  1977). 

In  addition,  for  all  plans  in  «alatottae  <«d 
fSeoembar  U,  »»fa.  tte  watmg  «Maviidens 
•re  >■  **"y  «>Ktt*e  gziKltHJIr  omr  a  S- 
year  taanawaa  ikMml  Voder  ttda  rale,  «> 
P«»«eot  ^  tha  we«t««  rtebta  geaenOly  ealled 
for  tuidOT  the  legMatton  are  to  beoome  e*M- 
tne  in  the  first  year  la  wM«b  the  vesttng 


requirement  applies.  Thereafter  the  required 
vesting  is  to  increase  10  percentage  points 
each  year  until  reachli|g  100  percent  of  the 
vested  rights  generally  required  under  the 
legislation  after  the  fifth  year. 

rinaUy,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide variances  Izota  the  generally  applicable 
minimum  vesting  requirements  for  plans 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  appJicaUon  of 
these  requirements  woukl  (1)  Ijicrease  tl\e 
cost  of  the  partlee  to  the  plan  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  be  (a)  a  substantial 
risk  to  the  voluntary  continuation  of  the 
plan,  or  (b)  a  subEi.-UiUal  curtailment  of 
pension  levels  or  the  levels  of  employees' 
compensation,  or  (2)  Impose  unreasonable 
administrative  burdens  xegsarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  (3)  where  the  applica- 
tion of  these  requiremenle  would  be  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  plan  ptrticipants  generally. 
Under  such  variaDces  the  Secretary  would 
prescribe  altern.-i.tive  n^thods  by  which  the 
multi -employ or  plan  cor.cerned  could  satisfy 
the  minimum  vesting  lequirements  for  the 
p>eriod  of  time  this  is  accessary.  These  vari- 
ances from  the  vesting  requirements  are  not, 
however,  to  tie  prescrilietl  unless  all  plan  par- 
ticipants and  other  jntcrested  persons  have 
reoeivad  adequate  Jiotiae  from  the  plan  ad- 
miniEtcator  gf  ai.y  liearicg  to  tie  held  to  con- 
sider the  vaxiajice. 

Fundamental  to  the  authority  to  grant  va- 
riations is  the  consideration  that  the  vesting. 
funding,  and  other  requirements  are  Intend- 
ed to  further  the  security  of  employees  and 
not  to  inhibit  or  frustfate  the  provision  of 
adequate  benefits.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  give  great 
weight,  in  granting  variations,  to  the  follow- 
ing factors:  (a)  that  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  plan  are  relatively  modest,  (b)  that 
the  plan  was  establialied  and  developed 
through  collective  bargBining,  and  (c)  that 
the  employer  or  lndu£ti;y  Is  one  of  declining 
or  marginal  profitability,  with  limited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  substantial  Increments  In 
cost. 

Minimum  fun(fing  stantlards. — Tour  com- 
mittee believes  that  it  Is  essential  for  plans 
to  be  adequately  funded  In  accordance  with 
a  contributions  schedule  which  win  prodnce 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
plan  when  they  fall  due.  Such  an  adeqnate 
contributions  schedule  lor  funding  plans  not 
only  protects  tit  rights  of  employeee  tinder 
the  plan  bnt  also  proyides  an  orderhy  and 
systematic  way  for  emplojers  to  pay  their 
plan  costs. 

Tour  committee  belin-es  that  the  mini- 
mum funding  requlreaients  xmder  present 
law  are  inadequate  bec»use  they  do  not  re- 
quire any  provision  to  be  made  to  Bmortl«e 
imfunded  past  service  liabilities.  Instead 
they  merely  requtre  the  contributions  to  the 
plan  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  normal  cost*  at- 
tributable to  the  cxirrent  operation  of  the 
plan)  and  to  prevent  an  Increase  hi  imfund- 
ed llahflttles.  To  remedy  this,  your  commit- 
tee has  provided  new  minimum  funding 
standards  for  q-naltfied  plarrs  In  the  most 
typical  («8e,  the  standard  requires  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan  to  be  ruflielent  not  only  to 
pay  normal  cotrta  but  also  to  amorttee  all  nn- 
rnnded  past  service  llatrtlltieB  In  Irvel  pay- 
ments over  spertfted  periods  of  thne.  A  sec- 
ond standard  requires  contributions  to  be 
based  on  ttie  accrued  anfunded  vested  11*- 
billtles  of  the  plan  If  this  results  in  higher 
annual  payments  than  the  general  funding 
standard.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  second 
standard  will  be  used  for  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  plans  which  have  relatively  large 
unfunded  vested  llabllltSes. 

The  new  funding  standards  do  not  apply  to 
the  following  types  of  <juallfied  plans: 

H)  Profit-sharing  ana  stock  bonujs  plans. 
fThere  Is  no  need  for  a  requirement  that 
contrlbTrtlons  be  sufflcleet  to  f  and  a  specified 
level  of  beneftts  m  the  case  of  these  plans 
atae*  they  do  not  apeelfy  that  partJclpanta 
are  to  reeetve  any  designated  amount  of  bene- 
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fits,  but  instead  require  the  paying  out  of 
whatever  benefits  the  funds  in  the  plan  will 
purchase  on  the  date  the  benefits  are  to 
begin.) 

(2^  Plans  funded  exclusively  through  the 
purchase  of  individual  insiu-ance  contracts 
which  provide  lor  level  armual  premium  pay- 
ments. (These  plans  are  excluded  from  the 
funding  requirements  because  they  have  be- 
liiiid  them  tiie  funding  of  the  insurance 
oonipaaies  mvolved.) 

(3)  Government  plajis.  (However,  govern- 
ment plans  are  still  required  to  meet  the 
present  funding  standaids  which  require 
contributions  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  normal 
pension  costs  pliis  the  Inter^t  on  past  serv- 
ice liabilities.  Also,  as  noted  previously,  your 
committee  has  provided  for  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment plans  to  determine  the  need  for 
supplying  funding  standards.) 

(4)  Church  plans  imleas  these  plans  elect 
to    be    covered    by   such  xequirenaents.   and 

(5)  Plans  which  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  do  act  provide  for 
employer  contributions. 

In  the  most  typical  caae  where  the  first 
cei.eral  funding  standard  is  employed,  em- 
ployers maintaining  siiigJe-employer  plants 
not  in  existence  on  tlje  effective  date  of  tbe 
legislation  muct  pay  normal  costs  currenUy 
and  amortiae  their  past  aervioe  liabilities  la 
level  payments  over  no  more  Uian  30  yefkrs. 
A  similar  amortiaation  period  of  no  more 
than  30  years  is  required  for  past  service 
liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  single-em- 
ployer plan  amendments  after  the  effecUve 
date.  However,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  plans  assumed  heavy  past 
service  liablliUes  p^ior  to  any  reqaisement  to 
amortize  such  lUblllties  plans  in  extetence 
on  the  effecUve  date  of  the  legislation  are 
fvllowed  a  longer  period — up  to  40  years — to 
amortiae  past  service  liabihties  existing  at 
the  begi  ailing  of  the  first  plan  year  to  which 
the  requirement  applies.  In  addition,  multi- 
employer plans  are  allowed  to  amortize  tU 
paet aervioe  liabilities,  including  those  created 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation,  over 
a  period  of  up  to  40  years.  This  recognizes 
that  multi-employer  plans  generally  have 
an  added  element  of  anancial  strength  in 
that  their  contributions  come  from  a  nmnber 
of  employers  who  aa  a  group  are  less  likely 
than  comparable  stagle  employers  to  expe- 
rience busineaa  difflcultlea. 

This  Itiadlng  standard,  adiich  wiU  i^iply  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  plans,  is  com- 
prehensive since  it  requires  amcrttoatUon  of 
all  accrued  past  aervlce  liabiiltieB  <!*.,  both 
vested  and  nonveated  unfunded  past  aerrice 
liabllitias) . 

■nie  level  payment  method  of  funding 
adopted  by  your  oommltcee  Is  analogous  to 
the  payment  of  a  home  mixtgage  in  that  each 
apeclfied  payment  bacludes  a  payment  for 
both  Intereat  and  principal.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  spreading  tbe  payments  out  evenly 
over  ttoe  payment  period  whlcb  generally 
makes  tt  easJer  lor  the  employer  to  plan  for 
meeting  the  paymeats.  Another  factor  to  your 
oommittee's  decision  is  that  the  level  pay- 
ment method,  while  providing  for  adequate 
amortization  e*  past  aemce  oocts,  mitlslly 
adds  only  relatively  moderate  amounts  to  an 
employer's  erlstlng  funding  costs.  This  is 
becairee  Interest  on  unfutided  accrued  past 
service  costs,  whir*  accounts  for  the  bulk  of 
the  payments  under  the  lewel  payment  meth- 
od In  the  early  years,  Is  Already  required  to 
be  contributed  to  a  defined  benefit  plan  un- 
der present  law. 

Proviiiion  is  also  made  for  tJie  equitable 
funding  of  experience  deficiencies  which  arise 
when  the  actual  plan  co«ts  turn  out  to  be 
greater  than  were  previous  esiiimated  on 
tbe  basis  of  the  aeturlal  assumittions  to  the 
extent  that  cbangaa  in  tbe  aesnmptloas  are 
required — for  esaaaple,  when  Mm  value  of 
the  prlan  assets  ta  leas  tban  was  eapacted.  In 
establishing  a  mintminn  funCing  «taiidsrd 
Tor   such    e?fperlence   deficiencies,   Oie   oom- 
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mlttee  sought  to  avoid  two  problems.  If  it 
allowed  the  experience,  deficiencies  to  be 
fuiTded  over  a  very  long  period  of  time,  an 
incentive  would  be  provided  for  the  •use  of 
actuarial  assumptions  which  understate  the 
costs  since  any  resulting  deficiencies  could 
then  be  made  up  over  a  long  period  of  time 
v.ifhout  penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
experience  deficiencies  were  reqvilred  to  be 
Amortli:ed  over  too  short  a  period,  employers 
would  encounter  hardship  In  meeting  the 
annual  payments.  This  Is  especially  pertinent 
lu  view  of  the  fact  that  most  actuarial  or 
experience  deficiencies  are  Inadvertent. 

Your  committee's  bill  seeks  to  avoid  both 
these  problems  by  allowing  experience  de- 
ficiencies to  be  funded  in  level  amounts  over 
a  period  of  up  to  15  years  for  single  employer 
plans  and  up  to  20  years  for  multiemployer 
plans.  Symmetrical  treatment  is  provided  for 
exjjcrlence  gains  which  are  attributable  to  a 
favorable  variation  between  actual  experi- 
ence and  the  acttiarlal  assumptions  entering 
Into  the  determination  of  the  employer's  cost 
and  contributions. 

The  determination  of  experience  gains  and 
losses  for  this  purpose  will  generally  be  made 
every  three  years  except  where  the  Secretary 
(pursuant  to  regulations)  finds  it  necessary 
to  require  the  determination  to  be  miade  more 
frequently. 

Relief  measures  are  provided  to  mitigate 
the  Impact  of  the  funding  requirements  in 
cases  where  It  would  otherwise  result  In 
hardship.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  proscribe  an  alternative  to  the 
mtalmum  funding  requirement  In  cases 
where  the  application  of  this  requirement 
would  Involve  substantial  business  hardship 
to  the  employer  and  would  be  adverse  to  the 
tatereots  of  plan  participants  In  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Conceivably  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
secure  uniform  application  of  the  minimum 
funding  standards  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary or  some  other  authority  to  establish 
the  spedflc  actuarial  Msumptlons  and  meth- 
ods that  could  be  used  by  pension  plans. 
This  would  tovolve,  for  example,  setting  a 
specific  rate  of  taterest  that  could  be  tised 
by  certain  pension  plans  or  by  specifying 
certain  tvimover  rates  for  specified  types  of 
firms.  However,  the  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure, since  the  proper  actuarial  assump- 
tions may  differ  substantially  between  In- 
dustries, among  firms,  geographically,  and 
over  time.  Further,  ta  estimating  plan  costs 
•ach  actuarial  assumption  may  be  reason- 
able oiver  a  significant  range  and  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  proper  test  would  be  whether 
all  actuarial  aaaumpttons  used  together  are 
reasonable.  Theaa  considerations  strongly  in- 
dicate that  any  atttmpt  to  q>eclfy  actuarial 
•sswnptlons  and  funding  methods  for  pen- 
itton  plans  would  to  effect  place  these  plans 
la  a  straltjaclcet  so  far  as  estimating  coats 
la  concerned,  and  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  coat  estimates  that  are  not  reasonable. 

For  plans  adopted  after  January  1.  1874, 
which  will  have  been  adopted  with  knowledge 
of  the  new  requirsmant,  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  funding  requiremenU  is  the  first 
plan  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. For  plans  la  existence  on  January  1, 
1974,  which  are  not  maintained  pursuant  to 
collective  bargatatag  agreements,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  minimum  funding  standards 
to  deferred  to  plan  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  And  for  plana  which  are 
malntataed  pursuant  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  the  minimum  funding  require- 
ments take  effect  for  plan  years  beginning 
after  the  eipiratton  of  the  latest  agreement 
(if  this  is  after  December  31,  1876)  or  after 
December  81,  IMO.  whichever  Is  earlier. 

Other  protHskMU  «o  protect  eovfrei  em- 
ployees ana  their  beneflciaflea.—ln  addition 
to  the  minimum  partlotpatlon.  vesting  and 
funding  standards  praridsd  in  Om  bOl,  jour 


committee  has  adopted  a  number  of  specific 
provisions  to  protect  the  rights  of  employ- 
ees and  beneficiaries  under  qualified  plans. 

Qualified  plans  must  pay  benefits  In  the 
form  of  a  Jotat  and  survivor  annuity,  giving 
the  surviving  spouse  an  annuity  equal  to  at 
least  50  i>ercent  of  the  annuity  paid  during 
the  joint  lives,  unless  the  participant  elects 
in  writing  before  the  annuity  starting  date 
not  to  take  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

Qualified  plans  mu.«t  provide  that  retire- 
ment benefits  may  not  be  assigned  or  alie- 
nated, except  for  voluntary  and  revocable 
assignments  of  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  benefits  in  payment  of  premiums  for  life 
Insurance  and  medical  and  hospital  insur- 
ance and  certain  other  Items. 

Provision  Is  made  to  prevent  mergers  or 
consolidation  of  plans  from  reducing  the 
rights  of  participants.  This  Is  achieved  by 
specifying  that  Immediately  after  the  mer- 
ger each  participant  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  benefit  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  benefit  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  immediately  before  the  merger  had 
the  plan  been  terminated. 

Protection  is  given  to  retired  individuals 
and  individuals  who  are  separated  from  the 
service  of  the  employer  against  reductions  In 
private  plan  benefits  when  social  security 
benefit  levels  increase.  In  general,  under  pres- 
ent Integration  procedures,  social  security 
benefits  attributable  to  employer  contribu- 
tions are  treated  as  though  they  were  part 
of  the  private  plan.  As  a  result  when  the  level 
of  social  security  benefits  Increases,  some  In- 
tegrated plans  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  retirement  benefits  that  they  provide  for 
covered  employees. 

Present  law  under  administrative  practice 
provides  that  qiiallfied  plans  may  not  use 
increases  In  social  security  benefit  levels  to 
reduce  the  benefits  that  they  pay  where  the 
employees  concerned  are  retired  and  are  al- 
ready receiving  Integrated  plan  benefits.  The 
bill  codifies  this  treatment  for  retired  per- 
sons. It  also  extends  the  prohibition  against 
reducing  plan  benefits  where  social  security 
benefit  levels  are  Increased  to  cases  where 
the  individuals  concerned  are  septarated  from 
service  prior  to  retirement  and  have  deferred 
nonforfeitable  rights  to  plan  benefits.  This 
provision  is  effective  for  tacreases  In  sod&l 
security  benefits  which  take  place  after  the 
date  of  enactment  or  on  the  date  of  the 
first  receipt  of  plan  benefits  cw  the  date  of 
separation  from  service  (whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable) if  that  date  is  later. 

Porfobi/jfy.— In  view  of  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  highly  mobile  economy,  characterteed 
by  high  employee  turnover  rates,  various  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  establish  a  svstem 
for  the  portabiUty  of  vested  rights  to  benefits 
from  one  plan  to  another  when  an  employee 
changes  jobs. 

WhUe  the  complete  porUbiUty  of  vested 
rights  to  benefits  from  one  pension  fund  to 
another  is  hard  to  achieve  because  of  the 
numerous  basic  differences  In  private  pen- 
sion plans,  your  commKtee'a  bin  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  which  will  achieve 
much  of  the  advantage  of  portabUity.  Under 
present  law,  when  an  employee  changes  Jobs, 
it  is  already  possible  tor  funds  representing 
his  vested  rights  to  benefits  tmder  his  old 
employer's  plan  to  be  transferred  to  the 
retirement  plan  of  his  new  employer  with- 
out payment  of  tax  on  an  optional  basis 

that  is.  If  the  employee  and  the  administra- 
tors of  the  plans  involved  agree  to  the 
transfer. 

Provision  also  is  made  to  supply  adequate 
Information  to  plan  participants  regarding 
their  vested  rights  to  retirement  benefits  so 
that  they  will  not  neglect  to  claim  these 
benefits  when  they  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  this  connection,  plan  adminis- 
trators are  required  to  furnish  each  separated 
employee  who  has  vested  rights  an  Individual 
statement  showing  the  nature,  amount  and 


form  of  the  deferred  vested  benefit  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Also,  in  order  to  Insure  that  employees  will 
be  fully  alerted  to  their  retirement  benefit,=. 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  keep 
records  regarding  the  vested  rights  of  sepa- 
rated employees  under  single  employer  plan?. 
Annual  information  pertaining  to  such 
vested  rights  will  be  forwarded  by  plan  ad- 
mlnlFtrators  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration through  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  T^.e 
Social  Security  Adnilnl?tratlon  will  then  fur- 
nish this  Information  regarding  vested 
rights  to  Individuals  both  on  request  and  at 
the  same  time  that  official  Information  U 
supplied  to  the  employee  cr  his  beneficiary 
regarding  social  security  benefits. 

Because  the  furnishing  of  stich  Informa- 
tion involves  considerably  more  difficulties 
few  mxilti-employer  plans  than  for  single- 
employer  plans,  the  bill  does  not  require 
iiiultl-employer  plans  to  supply  tadivldual 
statements  regarding  vested  rights  to  sepm- 
rated  emplojrees:  nor  does  It  require  multi- 
employer plans  to  file  Information  showim; 
the  vested  rights  of  separated  employee.-. 
However,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing multi-employer  plans  to  submit  such  In- 
formation to  the  extent  it  is  fcmnd  feasible. 

Part  2.  Plan  pcrticipation — Age  and  service 
TcquiTementa 

General  reasons  for  chauge 

The  conunittee  believes  that,  in  general,  \' 
is  desirable  to  have  as  many  employees  a^ 
possible  covered  by  private  pension  plans  and 
to  begin  such  coverage  as  early  as  possib>, 
since  an  employee's  ultimate  iienskm  benefit  ~ 
usually  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  o'-i 
Xh»  number  of  his  years  of  participation  in 
the  plan.  This  is  particularty  important  for 
employees  who,  because  of  tbe  nature  of  their 
employment,  sliift  from  employer  to  employer 
over  Uieir  working  careers.  In  addition,  early 
participation  tends  to  spread  the  cost  of 
providing  employees  with  adequate  pensions 
more  evenly  over  the  various  firms  for  which 
the  employee  has  worked  over  hta  entire 
working  career,  instead  of  concentrating  the 
cost  on  his  last  few  employers. 

Of  course,  the  general  desirabUity  of  early 
participation  must  be  balanced  against  tbe 
coat  Invc^ved  for  the  employer.  Also  from  an 
administrative  standpoint,  it  la  not  desirable 
to  require  coverage  of  transient  employee?. 
Btace  benefits  earned  by  short-term  employ- 
ees, hi  any  ca^^e,  are  quiwe  small.  Ou  ttM  other 
hand,  the  conmiittee  believes  that  overiy 
restrictive  age  and  service  eligibility  require- 
ments can  arbitrarily  frustrate  the  eflecti>e 
functioning  of  the  private  pension  system. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  commit- 
tee lias  concluded  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
specifically  limit  age  and  service  cUgibUity 
requirements  which  an  employer  may  in- 
corporate ta  a  qualified  pension  plan. 

Explanation  of  provisions 
/n  general. — ^In  view  of  the  considers u:ui3 
outltaed  above,  the  committee  bUl  provides 
that  a  plan  Is  not  to  require,  as  a  condition 
of  participation,  more  than  one  year  of  sen- 
ice,  or  an  age  greater  than  25  (whichever 
occurs  later).'  The  committee  believes  that 
this  rule  will  significantly  increase  coverage 
under  private  pension  plarxs,  without  impos- 
ing an  undue  cost  on  employers.  Prom  an 
administrative  potat  of  view,  however,  the 
rule  will  allow  the  exclusion  of  employees 
who,  because  of  youth  or  taexperlence  with 
the  Job  In  question,  have  not  made  a  career 


» This  rule  applies  whether  or  not  the  plan 
is  a  trusteed  plan.  That  is,  a  plan  funded 
through  ptvchase  of  aimtilties  from  an  ta- 
sitrance  company  is  subject  to  thiaa  rules, 
as  U  a  plan  with  tavestotents  managed  by  a 
trustee. 
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decision  In  favor  of  »  particular  employer  or 
a  particular  Industry.  Also  to  encourage  plans 
which  provide  100  percent  Immediate  vesting 
the  committee  bill  provides  that  such  plans 
may  require  3  years  of  service  (and  on  age  of 
25)  as  a  condition  of  participation.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  rules  take  full 
account  of  the  reasonable  administrative  and 
cost  needs  of  plans  to  exclude  employees  In 
high  turnover  or  high  cost  of  benefit 
categories. 

Plans  may  provide  for  participation  on  the 
first  of  a  month,  quarter,  or  year,  rather  than 
Immediately  after  the  point  at  which  each 
employee  attains  age  25  and  completes  one 
year  of  service.  It  Is  expected  that  regulations 
will  permit  this  practical  accommodation 
provided  that  the  terms  will,  on  the  average, 
provide  participation  directly  after  attain- 
ment of  age  25  and  completion  of  one  year 
of  service. 

year  of  lervice  defined. — For  purposes  of 
the  vesting  and  participation  rules,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  flexibility  by  Indicating 
that  the  Secretary  is  to  define  a  "year  of  serv- 
ice" by  regulations  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
vides for  its  determination  on  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  basis.  For  example,  the  regu- 
lations coiUd  specify  that  a  plan  could  pro- 
vide that  each  employee  who  had  met  the  age 
and  service  requirements  was  to  begin  his 
participation  on  the  anniversary  date  of  his 
own  employment,  or  that  all  eligible  em- 
ployees would  be  admitted  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  plan,  or  that  each  employee  would 
be  covered  under  the  plan  on  the  first  quar- 
terly anniversary  date  of  the  plan  following 
the  anniversary  date  of  his  employment. 

However,  to  ensure  that  no  abuse  situation 
arises,  the  bill  provides  certain  guidelines  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  "reasonable"  definition 
of  a  year  of  service  would  have  to  be  such 
that  no  employee  with  more  than  J7  months 
of  continuous «  service  oould  be  excluded 
from  the  plan  on  account  of  service;  more- 
over, the  average  employee  (assuming  hvpo- 
thetksally  that  employees  were  hired  at  the 
■ame  rata  each  day  throughout  the  year) 
oould  not  have  a  wait  of  more  than  12 
months  for  participation.  Of  course  this  defi- 
nition does  not  apply  for  purposes  of  benefit 
accrual,  and  a  plan  may  use  any  reasonable 
definition  of  "year  of  service"  for  this  purpose 
that  is  conrtstently  applied,  so  long  as  the 
plan  meets  the  antidiscrimination  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

A  "year  of  service"  for  purposes  of  partici- 
pation and  degree  of  vesting,  will  be  defined 
by  regulations.  The  intention  Is  to  Identify 
those  who  have  displayed  subsitantial  attach- 
ment to  the  employment.  Consequently,  it  is 
expected  tiiat  reguUtlons  wUl  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  patterns  of  employment  typical  of 
various  Industrtes  and  occupations.  For  ex- 
ample, a  year  of  service  for  this  purpose  may 
be  daOned  for  the  building  and  construction 
trades  as  1,000  hours  In  any  year  set  by  the 
plan  for  meastirlng  service;  and  m  the  event 
of  less  employment,  a  month  may  be  credited 
for  each  100  hours;  or  the  case  of  the  mari- 
time trades  160  days  per  year  of  employment. 
Alternative  definitions  will  be  required,  based 
on  days  or  weeks  of  employment,  to  fit  other 
patterns  of  employment. 

Nothing  in  the  bui  precludes  the  crediting 
toward  a  year  of  service  of  non-work  time 
such  as  periods  of  layoff,  disability,  mUltary 
service,  leaves  of  absence,  etc.,  nor  the  appli- 
cation of  such  time  in  extending  what 
woiild  otherwise  consUtute  a  break  in  service 
under  the  plan. 

Participation  of  temporary  arid  leasonal 
employees— In  the  case  of  the  seasonal  em- 
ployee, whose  cxistomary  employment  is  at 


♦  The  t«nn  "continuous"  Is  also  to  be  de- 
fined in  regulations  to  take  account  of  the 
problem  of  seasonal  employee*,  as  well  as 
factors  such  aa  sick  leave,  holidays  and  vaca- 
tion periods,  etc. 


least  5  months,  his  normal  season  will  be 
treated  as  a  year.  For  example,  if  there  Is  a 
5-month  fishing  season  In  a  certain  area,  and 
a  fisherman  Is  employed  throughout  the  sea- 
son by  a  company  having  a  qualified  pension 
plan,  then,  on  the  anniversary  date  of  his 
employment,  the  fisherman  Is  to  be  treated 
under  the  plan  as  though  he  had  at  least 
twelve  months  of  continuous  service  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  his  right  to  participate 
in  the  plan. 

Break  in  sertice. — The  bill  also  provides  a 
series  of  rules  as  to  the  effect  of  an  employee 
terminating  his  service  with  an  employer  but 
then  subsequently  returning.  These  deter- 
minations are  used  in  deciding  whether  the 
vesting  schedule  Is  to  start  over  after  the 
participant's  break  In  ssrvlce  or  to  continue 
as  of  Its  status  when  the  break  In  service  first 
occurred.  The  rules  governing  the  treatment 
of  breaks  In  service  set  forth  below  In  gen- 
eral are  designed  to  place  the  employee,  when 
he  returns  to  service,  at  the  same  i>olnt  in 
the  vesting  schedule  that  he  was  before  the 
break  in  service,  insofar  as  this  Is  prac- 
ticable without  creating  serious  administra- 
tive problems.  The  bill  provides  for  four  in- 
terrelating  rules. 

First,  where  a  break  In  service  has  oc- 
curred, a  plan  can  provide  that  where  an  em- 
ployee subsequently  returns  to  service,  the 
earlier  service  Is  not  added  to  the  more  re- 
cent service  until  the  employee  has  been  back 
at  least  a  year.  This  rule  makes  It  unnecessary 
to  search  out  the  extent  of  prior  service  In 
the  case  of  employees  who  rettirn  but  stay  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  second  rule  provides  that  where  an  em- 
ployee has  been  In  service  at  any  time  In 
the  pest  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
to  obtain  a  vested  right  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  accrued  benefits  from  employer  con- 
tributions, upon  return  to  employment  his 
prior  service,  before  the  break  In  service,  Is 
to  be  taken  Into  account  In  applying  the  par- 
ticipation and  vesting  rules  to  his  current 
situation.  (The  prior  service  would  satisfy  the 
plan's  service  requirements  for  participa- 
tion.) The  first  rule  set  forth  above,  however, 
provides  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Third,  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  has 
completed  4  consecutive  years  of  service  be- 
fore the  break  In  servloe  occurs,  except  as 
provided  In  the  first  rule  tbove  and  the  fourth 
rule  below,  service  before  the  break  Is  to  be 
taken  Into  account  upon  the  employee's  re- 
turn to  employment. 

Fourth,  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  has 
a  break  In  service  for  a  period  of  six  years  or 
more,  service  performed  by  the  employee 
before  the  break  in  service  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  plan  except  in  the 
case  of  employees  coming  under  the  second 
rule  set  forth  above— that  is,  only  where  an 
employee  has  a  vested  right  to  50  percent 
or  more  of  employer  contributions.  Thus 
where  longer  breaks  in  service  occur,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  take  Into  account  prior 
service  except  In  those  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee had  previously  buut-up  vested  rights 
to  the  level  of  50  percent  cr  more. 

Joint  regtUationa  on  •  year  of  service 

The  regulations  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  year 
of  service,  including  those  relating  to  breaks 
in  service,  are  to  be  effective  for  plan  years 
beglimlng  after  December  31.  1975,  only  if 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Where  the  blUs  provisions  apply  before  that 
date  (as  In  the  case  of  new  plans  and  plans 
which  elect  earlier  dates) ,  then  regulations 
may  be  prescribed  without  the  necessity  of 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  How- 
ever, those  regulations  are  not  to  apply  be- 
yond the  December  31,  1975,  plan  year  cut- 
off date. 

Other  ruUs.—Tbe  committee  Intends  that 
l*bor  regulations  specify  the  extent  to  which 
service  with  a  predecessor  of  the  employer 
is  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  the  eligibil- 
ity requlremenU.  In  the  case  of  a  multiem- 
ployer plan,  service  with  any  employer  who 
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was  a  member  of  the  plan  Is  to  be  counted 
towards  an  Individual's  partlctoation  re- 
quirement. 

For  purposes  of  these  rules  (and  else- 
where In  the  bUl),  a  "multiemployer  plan" 
is  a  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  to  which  more  than 
one  employer  is  required  to  contribute,  and 
to  which  no  one  employer  makes  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  contributions.  (After  a 
plan  has  once  qualified  as  a  multiemployer 
plan,  however,  up  to  76  percent  of  the  con- 
tributions may  be  made  by  a  single  employer 
without  affecting  the  multiemployer  status 
of  the  plan.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  estab- 
lishing certain  other  requirements  in  the 
case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  dealing,  for 
example,  with  the  extent  to  which  the  plan 
should  be  liable  to  make  benefit  payments 
to  participants,  regardless  of  whether  the 
participant's  employer  continues  to  make 
contributions  under  the  plan. 

Maximum  age  requirement. — In  order  not 
to  discourage  the  hiring  of  older  employees 
the  bill  would  permit  a  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plan  to  exclude  employees  who  are  with- 
in 5  years  of  normal  retirement  age  at  the 
time  they  would  otherwise  become  eligible  to 
participate.  Also,  the  plan  may  provide  that 
the  employee  is  not  eligible  to  begin  drawing 
retirement  benefits  until  lo  years  after  he 
began  to  participate  in  the  plan  of  participa- 
tion. If  a  maximum  age  provision  were  to  be 
prohibited,  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit 
plan  the  cost  considerations  of  providing  a 
defined  benefit  to  an  older  employee  might 
discourage  the  hiring  of  the  elderly.  In  the 
case  of  a  defined  contribution  plan  (such  as 
profit-sharing  plan  or  a  money  purchase  pen- 
sion plan) ,  however,  these  cost  considerations 
do  not  generally  apply,  and  the  committee 
therefore  did  not  see  why  a  maximum  age 
therefor  did  not  see  why  a  maxlmimi  age 
limitation  of  this  type  should  be  pei-mltted. 

Government  and  church  plans. — These  pro- 
visions (as  well  as  the  corre^ondlng  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  relating  to  vesting  and  fund- 
ing) do  not  apply  In  the  case  of  government 
plans,  including  the  Federal  civU  service  plan, 
and  plans  sponsored  by  Stote  and  local  gov- 
ernments (including  the  tMstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia) ,  and  any  plan  to  which  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  applies.  These  plans  may  con- 
tinue to  remain  qualified  by  continuing  to 
meet  the  current  law  requirements  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  enactment).  Also, 
new  government  plans  may  be  qualified  If 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  iH-esent  law. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meacs 
and  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor 
are  to  study  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  bring  government  plans  under 
Federal  participation,  vesting,  funding,  and 
fiduciary  standards,  as  well  as  matters  affect- 
ing mobility  of  government  employees  and 
those  employed  under  Federal  procurement, 
construction,  or  research  contracts  or  grants. 
The  committees  are  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  December  31, 
1976. 

Ukewlse,  chiu^ih  plans  (and  plans  of  as- 
sociations or  convention  of  churches)  will  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  bill  un- 
less the  church  files  an  election.  In  a  form 
and  manner  to  be  prescribed  in  regulations, 
electing  to  come  under  the  participation, 
vesting,  and  funding  provisions  of  the  bill 
(and  the  other  niles  whleh  relate  to  these 
provisions) ,  rather  than  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  present  law.  Once  an  elec- 
tion Is  filed,  however,  it  will  be  Irrevocable. 
Generally,  a  "church  plan"  includes  any  plan 
maintained  by  a  church  or  association  or 
convention  of  churches,  other  than  a  plan 
prlifaarily  for  benefit  of  en:q>loyee8  in  an  un- 
related trade  or  business  of  the  church,  or  a 
multiemployer  plan  whloh  Includes  em- 
ployees which  are  not  churches.  However, 
for  purposes  of  this  defliUUon  of  "church 
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plan".  If  the  plan  was  In  existence  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  at  that  time  covered  em- 
ployees of  another  organization  exempt  from 
tax  (under  sec.  501)  which  was  an  agency  of 
the  church,  then  employees  of  the  agency 
arc  to  be  coiisldered  as  employees  of  the 
church. 

Effective  dates 

These  provl.sions  apply  generally  to  plan 
years  beginning  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  However,  to  allow  time  for  amend- 
ment for  plans  in  existence  on  January  1, 
1974,  the  provl.slons  are  to  lake  effect  in 
these  cases  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975.  unless  the  plan  admin- 
islrator  makes  an  Irrevocable  election  to  have 
the  provisions  apply  sooner  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate), in  which  case  the  provisions  will  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  plan  year 
which  occtus  after  the  election. 

Where  the  plan  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  In  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1974,  the  effective  date  is 
further  postponed  until  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976,  or,  if  later, 
plan  years  beg;lnnlng  after  the  expiration  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  (or  the 
expiration  of  the  last  relevant  agreement  in 
tl>e  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan  or  a  single 
plan  subject  to  more  than  one  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement),  but  without  regard  to 
any  extension  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. For  this  piupose,  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  will  not  be  considered  as  ter- 
minated if  it  can  be  (or  is)  reopened  with 
respect  to  relatively  narrow  Issues  only.  For 
example,  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
would  not  be  considered  as  being  terminated 
for  this  piUT5ose  if  it  can  be  reopened  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  payable  to  a  surviving 
spouse,  if  it  can  be  reopened  because  of  a 
change  in  payments  with  respect  to  volun- 
tary coverage  under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  if 
U  can  be  reopened  to  increase  benefits  with 
respect  to  a  quite  limited  group  of  employees. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  how  the  effec- 
tive date  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  a  plan 
which  Includes  employees  subject  to  one 
or  more  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  also  employees  not  under  any  such  agree- 
ment. The  Intent  Is  that  the  presence  of 
an  Insignificant  number  of  union  members 
as  participants  in  a  plan  is  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  delay  the  effective  dates  few  an 
additional  5  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  a  small  number  of  nonunion 
participants  should  not  force  the  untimely 
renegotiation  of  tabor-management  con- 
tracts. As  a  result,  your  committee  Intends 
ttiat  a  plan  is  to  be  regarded  as  maintained 
pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment If  (1)  either  the  contribution  levtls  or 
the  benefit  levels  under  the  plan  are  to  be 
determined  under  the  agreement  and  (2)  at 
least  26  percent  of  the  partlclpanta  are 
members  of  the  unit  of  employees  covered 
by  the  agreement.  In  addition,  where  an 
employer  has  one  plan  for  collective  bargain- 
ing unit  employees  and  another  plan  for 
other  employees,  but  those  plans  are  essen- 
tially the  same  with  regard  to  benefits  and 
contributions,  then  the  two  will  be  consid- 
ered as  one  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
rule  described  above  as  to  when  a  plan  with 
both  union  and  nonunion  participants  Is  to 
be  entitled  to  delayed  effective  date  provi- 
sions. Finally,  where  an  employer  has  a  plan 
for  collective  bargaining  unit  employees  and 
another  plan  for  other  employees,  and  th* 
second  plan  consists  of  two  parts,  one  part 
of  which  Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for 
collective  bargaining  employees,  the  part 
which  Is  essentially  the  same  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  coUectlve  bargaining 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  eCscclTs  data 
provision. 


Vesting 
Present  law 

Plans  are  now  required  to  provide  vested 
(i.e.,  nonfcK-f  el  table)  rights  to  participating 
employees  when  they  attain  the  normal  or 
stated  retirement  age.  Employees  mxist  also 
be  granted  vested  rights  if  the  plan  termi- 
nates or  the  employer  discontinues  his  con- 
tributions. 

However,  qualified  corporate  plan.s  are  gen- 
erally not  required  to  provide  vasted  rights 
to  participating  employees  before  normal 
retirement  age  unless  this  is  considered  to 
be  necessary — In  view  of  the  likely  pattern 
of  employees  turnover — to  prevent  discrim- 
ination against  the  rank  and  file  employees 
in  favor  of  officers,  shareholders,  supervisors, 
or  highly  paid  employees.  In  other  words, 
preretirement  vesting  is  required  only  where 
its  absence  would  cause  discrimination  in 
favor  of  officers,  etc..  who  could  be  expected 
to  remain  with  the  firm  long  enough  to  retire 
and  qualify  for  benefits,  while  the  rank  and 
file  employees  would  continually  be  sep- 
arated from  the  firm  and  lose  their  benefits. 
General  reasons  for  change 

Uclcss  an  employee's  rights  to  his  accrued 
pension  benefits  are  lionforfeltable,  he  has  no 
assiu-ance  that  he  will  ultimately  receive  a 
pension.  Thus,  pension  rights  which  have 
slowly  been  stockpiled  over  many  years  may 
.•suddenly  be  lost  If  the  employee  leaves  cr 
loses  his  Job  prior  to  retirement.  Quite  apart 
from  the  resulting  hardship,  your  committee 
believes  that  such  losses  of  pension  rights 
are  inequitable,  since  the  pension  contribu- 
tions previously  made  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployee may  have  been  made  In  lieu  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  or  some  other  bene- 
fits which  he  would  have  received. 

Today,  slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  plans  provide  some  vested 
rights  to  pension  benefits  before  retirement. 
However,  as  a  general  rule,  employees  do  not 
acquire  vested  rights  until  they  have  been 
employed  for  a  fairly  long  period  with  a  firm 
or  are  relatively  mature.  Since  there  Is  no 
general  applicable  legal  requirement  for  pre- 
retirement vesting,  some  plans  do  not  of- 
fer this  type  of  vesting  at  all,  and  among 
those  plans  which  do,  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  vesting  rules  as  provided.  At  present, 
only  one  out  of  every  three  employees  par- 
ticipating In  employer-financed  plans  has  a 
&0-percent  or  greater  vested  right  to  his  ac- 
crued pension  benefits.  Even  for  em.ployee8. 
a  s\ibstantlal  portion  do  not  have  vested 
rights.  For  example,  58  percent  of  covered 
employees  between  the  ages  of  60  and  60,  and 
54  percent  of  covered  employees  60  years  of 
age  and  over,  still  do  not  have  vested  rights 
to  even  60  percent  of  their  accrued  pension 
benefits.  As  a  result,  even  employees  with 
substantial  periods  of  service  may  lose  pen- 
sion benefits  on  separation  from  employ- 
ment. Extreme  cases  have  been  noted  in 
which  employees  have  lost  pension  rights  at 
advanced  ages  as  a  result  of  being  discharged 
shortly  before  they  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
tire. In  addition,  your  committee  believes 
that  more  rapid  vesting  Is  desirable  because 
it  will  improve  the  mobility  of  labor,  and  In 
this  manner  promote  a  more  healthy 
economy. 

For  reasons  Indicated  above,  your  commit- 
tee concluded  that  It  is  necessary  and  desira- 
ble to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  vest- 
ing for  all  qualified  pension  plans.  Clearly, 
however.  It  would  be  counterproductive  to 
Increase  employer  coets  by  more  rapid  vest- 
ing to  such  an  extent  as  to  significantly  cur- 
tall  the  creation  of  new  retirement  plans  (or 
to  significantly  curtail  the  Increase  of  bene- 
fits in  existing  plans).  The  committee  bill 
deals  with  this  problem  by  requiring  that  all 
plans  mtist  meet  one  of  three  mlnlmvun 
standards  tar  vesting. 


Explanation  of  provisions 
General  rule. — The  committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  qualified  plan  would  have  lo 
meet  one  of  three  vestl'ig  standards  with  re- 
gard to  benefits  derived  from  eruployer  con- 
tributions: 

1.  a  graded  vesting  standard,  under  which 
the  e.-nployee  must  be  at  least  25  perceiit 
vested  in  his  accrued  benefit  after  6  years 
of  covered  Eer\-lce,  with  a  gradual  Increase 
In  t!il.s  percentage  in  subsequent  years,  s.i 
that  the  employee  must  be  100  percent 
vested  alter  15  years  of  service: 

2.  full  vesting  after  10  years  of  covered 
service;  or 

3.  a  "rule  of  45,  under  which  an  employee 
vdth  5  or  more  years  of  covered  service  mii.st 
be  at  least  50  percent  vested  In  his  accrued 
benefit  when  the  sum  of  his  a?e  arid  re.^n 
of  covered  service  total  45.  with  10  percent 
additional  vesting  for  each  year  thereafter 

Whichever  of  these  alternatives  is 
adopted,  each  employee  would  have  to  be 
fully  and  immediately  vested  in  his  accrued 
benefit  derived  from  his  own  contributions. » 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  standards 
provided  In  the  committee  bill  are  only 
minlm'.im  standards.  The  bill's  provisions 
are  not  Intended  to  prohibit  plans  with  more 
rapid  vesting  than  that  required  under  the 
standards  in  the  bill. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  new 
Testing  rules  should  provide  flexibility,  sa 
as  to  allow  plans  to  choose  from  several  rea- 
sonable standards  a  vesting  schedule  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness, and  so  as  not  to  disrupt  existing  plans 
which  already  have  provided  reasonable 
vesting  under  o-.ie  of  several  fc»'mulas.  In 
addition,  a  transition  rule  and  delayed  effec- 
tive d.-ites  ore  provided,  so  that  plans  may 
be  amended  In  an  crderiy  maiiner  \o  come 
into  compliance  with  the  new  minimum 
standards.  Compliance  alth  any  of  these 
standards,  together  with  continued  vitality 
of  the  antidiscrimination  standards  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  should  afford  sub- 
stantial protection  to  employees  agaiast 
possible  loss  of  their  pension  rights. 

Graded  restinp.— One  of  the  alternatives 
under  the  committee  bill  provides  that  a 
plaji  (whetl^r  trusteed  cr  Insured)  would 
be  required  to  give  each  participant  nested 
rights  to  at  least  25  percent  of  his  accrued 
benefit  from  employer  contributions  after  5 
years  of  service,  pltis  5  percentage  points  a 
year  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  and  10 
percentage  points  a  year  thereafter.  This 
would  mean  that  there  must  be  100  percent 
vesting  alter  15  years  of  covered  services. 

This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding some  vesting  at  a  relatively  early 
point  in  the  employee's  career.  Thus,  If  the 
employee  changes  Jobs  after  6  years  of  serv- 
ice, he  would  be  protected  In  his  rights  to  at 
least  some  part  of  his  accrued  benefit.  This 
rule  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  10-year  100- 
percent  vesting  rule  and  the  rule  of  45  vest- 
ing rule)  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
some  part  of  the  obligation  to  provide  rea- 
sonable retirement  benefits  should  be  shifted 
from  the  employee's  last  employer  and  should 
be  shared  by  those  who  employed  him  ear- 
lier in  his  working  career. 

Ten-year  100-percent  vesting. — Another 
alternative  under  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  qualified  plan  could  meet  the 
vesting  requirements  by  giving  each  partici- 
pant vested  rights  to  100  percent  of  his  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  employer  ccn- 
trtbutlons  after  10  years  of  service. 

This  approach  avoids  the  recordkeeping 
and  other  administrative  costs  Involved  in 
accounting  for  partially  vested  rights.  In  the 
case  of  the  employee  who  serves  for  10  years, 
this  alternative  provides  greater  vesting  pro- 


>  Thus,  in  general,  the  rules  described 
hereafter  relate  only  to  i^nefits  derived 
from  employer  contributions. 
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tectlon  than  the  graded  vesting  rule  (dis- 
cussed above)  or.  In  general,  the  rule  of  45 
(discussed  below) . 

The  "rule  of  <5".— The  third  alternative 
under  the  bUl.  known  as  the  rule  of  45.  would 
require  that  a  plan  provide  each  employee 
with  vested  rights  to  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  accrued  benefit  when  the  sum  of  his  age 
and  years  of  covered  service  equals  45  (sub- 
ject to  a  minimum  service  requirement  of  5 
years),  with  at  least  10  percent  additional 
vesting  for  each  year  of  service  thereafter. 

The  age-weighted  approach  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  It  provides  more  protection  to 
the  older  worker,  who  U  closer  to  retirement, 
and  who  may  not  get  another  chance  to  earn 
a  pension  If  he  leaves  his  employment  prior 
to  retirement.'  For  thU  reason,  your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  rule  of  45  should  bo 
avaUable  as  an  alternative  for  those  plans 
which  would  prefer  to  take  an  age-weighted 
approach. 

Tranaition  rule.— Your  committee  has  con- 
cluded It  is  Important  that  all  quaUfled 
plans  ultimately  meet  one  of  the  three  mini- 
mum standards  In  the  bill.  However,  to  Im- 
pose the  full  force  of  these  standards  on  ex- 
isting plans  without  some  transition  period 
would.  In  some  cases,  subject  these  plans  to 
substantial  additional  costs  to  pay  for  the  re- 
quired vesting,  possibly  causing  a  reduction 
of  benefits  In  some  plans,  or  even  plan  ter- 
mination. To  ease  the  cost  factor  In  the  case 
of  plana  already  In  existence  which  have  not 
previously  been  subject  to  vesting  requlre- 
menU  such  as  those  aet  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl.  the  bill  provides  a  transitional 
rule  under  which  plans  actually  in  effect  on 
December  31.  1973.»  would  have  a  reduced 
vesting  requirement  for  the  first  5  years  to 
which  the  new  rules  apply. 

During  the  first  year  to  which  the  bill's 
vesting  standaxdfl  apply,  the  plan  would  have 
to  provide  at  least  60  percent  of  the  regular 
requirement    under   the   applicable   vesting 
schedule— thU  60-percent  level  would  have 
to  then  be  Increased  by  10  percentage  points 
a  year,  so  that  the  new  rules  would  fully 
apply  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  effective 
date.  For  example,  under  the  graded  vesting 
approach,  during  the  first  year  In  which  the 
rules  were  applicable,  an  employee  with  6 
years  of  covered  service  would  be  at  least 
12.5  percent  vested  In  his  total  accrued  bene- 
fit (60  percent  of  the  25-percent  requirement 
which  U  generally  to  apply  after  6  years  of 
service):  this  would  Increase  to  18  percent 
the  next  year  as  the  next  step  in  the  transl- 
tlMi  period  was  reached  and  also  as  the  em- 
ployee moved  along  the  graded  vesting  sched- 
ule (60  percent  of  30  percent).  24.6  percent 
the  next  year  (70  percent  of  36  percent)    32 
percent  the  next  year  (80  percent  of  40  per- 
cent). 40.6  percent  the  next  year  (90  percent 
of  46  percent) ,  60  percent  the  next  year  (lOO 
percent  of  60  percent),  and  by  an  additional 
10  percentage  points  each  year  thereafter  un- 
der the  fully  effective  graded  vesting  sched- 
ule alternative  of  the  bUl.  By  use  of  this 
gradual  approach,  your  committee  believes 
that  It  wlU  be  possible  to  Implement  the  new 
rules  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  exist- 
ing plana. 

Preparticipation  service— Once  an  em- 
ployee becomes  eligible  to  participate  In  a 
pension  plan.  generaUy  aU  his  years  of  service 
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Under  the  present  law,  aU  rights  must 
be  fully  vested  when  the  employee  attains 
the  normal  or  stated  retirement  age.  but  an 
older  employee  who  terminates  his  service 
prior  to  reaching  retirement  age  generally 
does  not  have  to  be  veated  under  present 
law  (except  to  prevent  discrimination) . 

'  A  plan  which  went  into  effect  after  this 
date  would  not  be  eligible  to  use  the  transi- 
tional rule,  even  if  the  plan  agreement  in- 
fi"^*l*  retroaoUve  cUuse  which  provided 
that  the  plan  was  in  effect  "as  of  Decem- 


wlth  an  employer,  including  preparticipation 
senice,  are  to  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  hH  place  on  the  vesting 
schedule. 

However,  the  plan  m£^  Ignore  service  dur- 
ing a  period  for  which  thhe  employee  decided 
not  to  make  contributions  to  a  plan  requir- 
ing employee  contributions.  Also,  service  need 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  periods  for 
which  the  plan  employer  did  not  maintain 
the  plan  (e.g.,  periods  before  the  plan  was 
established  or  after  the  employer  discon- 
tinued contributions  buc  the  plan  was  kept 
In  existence  for  the  purpose  of  paying  al- 
ready-earned benefits  when  due). 

The  committee  bill  also  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  the  vesting  Bchedule,  service  be- 
fore age  25  may  be  Ignored  whether  or  not 
the  employee  was  a  participant  in  the  plan. 
This  win  have  the  effect  of  not  discouraging 
plans  from  providing  immediate  participa- 
tion and  accrual  of  benefits  for  all  employees. 
For  example,  in  a  plan  providing  for  Immedi- 
ate participation,  at  age  30  an  employee  who 
had  started  on  the  Job  at  18  would  have  to 
be  at  least  25-percent  vested  in  12  years  of 
accrued  benefits  under  these  rules  (Instead 
of  only  5  years  of  accrued  benefits,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  plan  did  not  permit 
participation  untU  the  employee  was  25). 

Service  for  an  employer  is  to  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  ot  placement  on  the 
vesting  schedule,  even  though  the  service 
was  in  a  different  division  of  the  corporation, 
or  with  a  different  corporation  member  of  the 
affiliated  group.  However,  the  bill  does  not 
require  that  such  ser\'lce  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  accruing  benefits  while 
the  employee  works  for  a  division  which  does 
not  have  a  plan.  This  may  be  Ulustrated  by 
the  following  example. 

Assume  that  an  employee  begins  work  at 
age  25  for  division  A  of  a  corporation,  which 
does  not  have  a  pension  plan,  and.  at  age 
40  he  transfers  to  division  B,  which  does 
have  a  plan.  Under  all  of  the  ve.stlng  stand- 
ards, the  employee  would  Immediately 
become  fully  vested  in  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue under  the  plan,  because  of  his  15  years 
of  prior  service  with  the  employer.* 

Benefits  accrued  in  f/vc  past.— Generally 
the  vesting  requirements  of  the  bill  are  to 
apply  to  all  accrued  benefits.  Including  those 
which  accrued  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  provision.  Years  of  service  prior  to  the 
effective  date  also  are  to  be  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  vesting.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  a  plan  elecUng  the 
graded  vesting  alternative,  if  an  employee 
Joined  a  company  at  age  30  (at  which  time 
a  plan  was  In  effect) .  became  a  participant 
In  the  plan  at  age  36,  and  was  age  40  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  vesting  provisions  he 
would  have  to  become  at  least  60-percent 
vested  at  that  time  based  on  10  years  of 
service  (although  thU  percentage  would  be 
reduced  under  the  transition  rule  for  plans 
In  effect  on  December  i,  1973).  However  he 
might  not  have  more  than  5  years  of  ac- 
crued benefits  since  the  minimum  benefit  ac- 
crual la  based  on  participation. 

This  would  occur  because  of  his  5  years 
of  participation  under  the  plan  plus  his  5 
years  of  preparticipation  service.  Without 
this  pre-effectlve  date  rule,  it  was  apparent 
to  your  committee  that  employees  who  are 
now  older  employees  would  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  required  vesting  only  for  the 
accrued  benefits  they  would  be  able  to  build 


'  Conversely,  an  employee  who  worked  for 
5  years  in  division  B.  and  then  shUted  to 
division  A,  would  continue  to  Increase  his 
percentage  of  vesting  in  tfce  benefits  which 
he  had  accrued  under  the  division  B  plan 
even  though  division  A  dl4  not  have  a  plan' 
Of  course  he  would  accrue  no  benefits  in  the 
division  B  plan  on  account  of  his  divUlon  A 
service  (unless  the  plan  provides  otherwise). 


up  gradually  in  the  future  and  would  receive 
no  protection  for  beneflte  accrued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  these  provisions,  which 
would  usually  be  the  bulk  of  the  benefits 
earned  during  their  lifetimes. 

Your  committee  considered  various  meth- 
ods of  providing  that  pre-effectlve  date  serv- 
ice be  taken  Into  account  In  the  case  of  older 
employees  only,  but  concluded  that  most 
such  methods  provided  some  type  of  unde- 
sirable "notch"  effect  and  in  most  cases 
would  result  In  little  cost  saving  to  the  em- 
ployer relative  to  the  rule  adopted  in  the 
bill. 

However.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  desirable 
to  provide  for  retroactive  vesting  for  em- 
ployees who  have  already  terminated  their 
service  with  the  employer,  since  this  would 
create  a  substantial  unexpected  cost  for  the 
plan  (thereby  possibly  Jeopardizing  the  size 
of  benefits  for  employees  still  covered  iinder 
the  plan)  and  might  invoh'e  serious  record- 
keeping problems.  Thus,  the  committee  bUl 
specifically  provides  that  the  plan  U  not  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  service  per- 
formed prior  to  January  1.  1969.  untU  the 
employee  has  served  at  least  5  years  with  his 
employer  after  December  31.  1968. 

Multiemployer  plan^.— In  the  case  of  a 
multiemployer  plan  governed  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  vesting  require- 
ments of  the  committee  bill  generally  are  to 
be  applied  as  if  all  employers  who  are  parties 
to  the  plan  constituted  a  single  employer. 
For  example,  years  of  service  with  employers 
A  and  B  under  the  plan  will  be  counted  to- 
gether in  determining  vesting,  even  though 
the  employee  now  works  for  employer  C. 

Service  that  is  seasonal,  intermittent 
etc.— For  purposes  of  the  minlmiun  vesting 
rules,  the  question  of  whether  an  employee 
has  performed  a  "year  of  service"  wUl  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  same  regula- 
tions which  defined  this  term  In  connection 
with  the  participation  requirements,  de- 
scribed above.  Of  course,  a  seasonal  or  part- 
time  employee  who  performs  a  year  of  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  determining  his  place  on 
the  vesting  schedule,  may  nonetheless  accrue 
benefits  at  a  slower  rate  than  his  full-time 
year-round  counterpart.  However,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  rate  of  accrual  for  a 
full-time  employee,  and  a  part-time  or  sea- 
sonal employee  woxild  have  to  be  reasonable 
and  applied  on  a  consistent  basis  under  the 
plan  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Service  with  a  predecessor  of  the  employer 
would  also  be  counted,  for  purposes  of  the 
vesting  rules,  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
latlons.  Yotir  committee  anticipates  that 
the  regulations  in  this  area  will  prevent  a 
situation  where  an  employee  rr.ight  lose  his 
rights  to  vesting  as  a  result  Ci  a  business  re- 
organization. 

The  basic  rules  have  been  set  forth  In 
terms  of  "years  of  service".  However,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  industries  in  which  the 
common  concepts  of  years,  months,  weeks,  or 
hours  of  service  do  not  apply.  Ftor  example,  it 
may  be  appropriate  in  some  industries  to 
provide  that  a  participant  must  work  at 
least  1,000  hours  in  order  to  have  completed 
a  "year  of  service"  for  purposes  of  the  par- 
ticipation rules  and  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining where  he  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
vesting  schedule.  Under  the  bill,  the  regula- 
tions are  to  take  into  account  such  variations 
of  customary  working  periods. 

It  must  be  noted  that  it  Is  not  necessary 
that  the  "year  of  service"  concept  used  for 
participation  or  vesting  purposes  be  the  same 
as  the  "year  of  service"  concept  vised  for  pur- 
poses of  accrual  of  benefits.  For  example 
(as  indicated  above).  In  a  particular  indus- 
try it  may  be  appropriate  to  advance  a  person 
one  year  on  the  vesting  schediUe  if  he  has 
completed  1,000  hours  of  work  during  the 
plan  year.  However,  that  same  plan  may  pro- 
vide that  a  full  year's  worth  of  benefits  will 
accrue  only  u  the  employee  completes  1,600 
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hours  of  service  during  the  plan  year.  In 
such  a  case,  completion  of  1,200  hours  would 
provide  an  accrual  of  .76  of  a  year's  benefits. 
1,000  hours  would  provide  accrual  of  .625  of 
a  year's  benefits,  800  hours  would  provide  ac- 
crual of  .5  of  a  year's  benefits. 

Permitted  forfeitures  of  vested  rights. — A 
retirement  plan  under  the  committee  bill 
may  provide  that  an  employee's  vested  rights 
in  accrued  benefits  derived  from  employer 
contributions  (but  not  from  his  own  con- 
tributions) may  be  forfeited  m  the  event  of 
the  employee's  death  (although  this  excep- 
tion Is  not  to  apply  if  the  employee  had  re- 
tired or  was  eligible  to  retire  and  a  "joint  and 
survivor"  annuity  was  to  be  provided) . 

Also,  a  plan  Is  permitted  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  benefits  while  the  participant  is 
working  for  the  employer  (for  example,  where 
an  early  retiree  returns  to  work  to  Increase 
his  subsequent  pension  benefits) .  In  the  case 
of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the  benefits  may  be 
suspended  If  the  employee  has  resumed  em- 
ployment In  the  same  Industry  even  though 
not  with  the  same  employer.  Tliese  rules  are 
not  to  prevent  suspension  of  part  of  an 
early  retirement  supplement  (such  as  a  so- 
called  social  security  supplement)  on  ac- 
count of  reemployment,  even  with  another 
employer  or  in  another  industry. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  circum- 
stances under  which  a  retroactive  plan 
amendment,  if  approved  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Secretary,  may  be  permitted  to  divest 
accrued  benefits  that  had  already  become 
nonforfeitable.  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  such  a  retroactive  amendment 
which  divests  what  were  otherwise  nonfor- 
feitable benefits,  must  have  been  initiated 
by  the  Secretary  or  proposed  by  the  plan  ad- 
minlstrator  and  the  Secretary  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  administrator  has  given  tule- 
quate  notice  of  all  plan  participants  and 
other  Interested  persons.  The  Secretary  must 
then  give  those  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  must  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  any  such  hearing. 
Further,  the  Secretary  may  approve  such  a 
divesting  retroactive  amendment  only  if  he 
finds  that  (1)  the  amendment  affects  the 
plan  only  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  pension  bill  and  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries, (2)  but  for  the  amendment,  there 
woiild  be  a  substantial  risk  to  the  voluntary 
continuation  of  the  plan  or  a  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  pension  benefit  levels  or  the 
levels  of  employee  compensation,  and  (3) 
failure  to  make  the  amendment  would  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  plan  participants 
In  the  aggregate.  Your  committee  concluded 
that,  when  such  conditions  occurred  and 
those  procedural  safeguards  were  followed,  it 
was  appropriate  to  permit  these  divestitures. 
It  Is  permissible  for  the  employee's  vested 
accrued  benefits  to  be  "cashed  out"  under 
specified  circumstances.  On  termination  of 
participation  if  the  value  of  the  nonforfeit- 
able benefit  is  less  than  $1,750,  then  the 
benefit  may  be  cashed  out  by  a  lump-sum 
distribution  whether  or  not  the  employee 
agrees  to  receive  the  distribution  (but  only 
if  the  plan  permits  such  a  distribution  with- 
out regard  to  the  employee's  preferences). 
If  the  employee  agrees  to  the  cashing  out 
of  his  nonforfeitable  benefit  then,  whether 
or  not  the  amount  is  less  than  $1,750.  the 
benefit  may  be  cashed  out  if  the  distribu- 
tion was  made  on  termination  of  the  em- 
ployee's participation  in  the  plan  or  under 
such  other  circumstances  as  may  be  provided 
by  regulations.  Such  a  non termination  cash- 
ing out  of  accrued  benefit  might  be  per- 
mitted, for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
revision  of  the  formula  for  computation  of 
accrued  benefits  tinder  the  plan.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  rule  described  above  permits 
the  cashing  out  of  vested  accrued  benefits 
but  the  service  to  which  those  benefits  re- 
late nevertheless  must  continue  to  be  taken 


Into  account,  in  accordance  with  tlie  rules 
described  above  (service  that  is  seasonal, 
intermittent,  etc.)  for  ptirposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  employee  has  met  the  serv- 
ice requirement  for  participation  and  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  employee's  place 
on  the  vesting  schedule  with  regard  to  bene- 
fits that  accrue  in  the  future.  Also  in  cases 
where  the  employee's  t-ccrued  benefit  is  not 
cashed  out  when  the  employee  leaves  the  em- 
ployer's service,  if  the  employee  is  later  re- 
employed, his  percentage  of  "vesting  In  the 
benefit  which  accrued  before  the  service 
break  may  be  increased  on  account  of  serv- 
ice which  occurs  after  the  break. 

With  the  limited  exceptions  noted  above, 
no  rights,  once  they  are  required  to  be  vested, 
may  be  lost  by  the  employee  under  any  cir- 
cumstances (although,  as  under  present  law, 
the  plan  may  pay  the  employee  the  actuarial 
value  of  his  vested  rights  upon  separation 
from  service) .  For  example,  a  vested  benefit 
is  not  to  be  forfeited  because  the  employee 
later  went  to  work  for  a  competitor,  or"  in 
some  other  way  was  considered  "disloyal"  to 
the  employer.-  Also,  rights  to  benefits  are 
not  to  be  forfeited  merely  because  the  em- 
ployer (or  plan  admhiistraior)  cannot  find 
the  employee. 

Accrued  benefits.— Vnder  the  committee 
bill,  the  vested  employee  is  protected  in  his 
rights  to  all,  or  a  certain  percentage,  of  his 
"accrued  benefit."  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  statutory  definition  of  an  'accrued  benefit" 
because,  unless  this  Is  a  defined  amount, 
vesting  of  an  "accrued  benefit"  In  whatever 
form  is  specified  by  the  plan  has  little,  if 
any.  meaning.  In  the  case  of  any  retirement 
plan  other  than  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan,  under  the  bUl  the  employee's  "accrued 
benefit"  is  the  balance  In  his  plan  account.' 
This  would  include,  for  example,  a  money 
purchase  pension  plan,  a  profit-sharing  plan 
and  a  stock-bonus  plan. 

In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan  the 
bill  provides  that  the  accrued  benefit  is  to 
be  determined  under  the  plan,  subject  to 
certain  requirements.  The  term  "accrued 
benefit"  refers  to  pension  or  retirement  bene- 
fits and  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  certain 
ancillary  benefits,  such  as  medical  Insurance 
or  life  insurance,  which  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided for  employees  in  conjunction  with  a 
pension  plan,  and  are  sometimes  provided 
separately.  To  require  the  vesting  of  these  an- 
cillary benefits  would  seriously  complicate 
the  administration  and  increase  the  cost  of 
plans  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide 
retirement  income.  Also,  where  the  employee 
moves  from  one  employer  to  another,  the 
ancillary  benefits  (which  are  usually  on  a 
contingency  basis)  would  often  be  provided 
by  the  new  employer,  whereas  the  new  em- 
ployer normally  would  not  provide  pension 
benefits  based  on  service  with  the  old  em- 
ployer. Also,  the  accrued  benefit  to  which 
the  vesting  rules  apply  is  not  to  Include  such 
Items  as  the  value  of  the  right  to  receive 
benefits  commencing  at  an  age  before  normal 
retirement  age.  so-called  social  security  sup- 
plements which  are  commonly  paid  in  the 
case  of  early  retirement  but  then  cease  when 
the  retiree  attains  the  age  at  which  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  receive  current  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  any  value  in  a  plan's 
joint  and  survivor  annuity  provisions  to  the 


■>  Some  plans  also  provide  that  an  employer 
may  have  Hen  rights  against  employee  in- 
terest in  a  perLslon  plan.  The^ejilauses  would 
also  be  prohibited  imder  the  committee  bill, 
except  where  the  plan  requires  that  the  em- 
ployee be  given  prior  notice  of  any  impend- 
ing lien  and  there  is  a  Judicial  hearing  on 
the  probable  validity  of  the  employer's  claim. 

«  Separate  accounting  for  each  employee  is 
required  under  the  committee  bUl  in  the 
case  of  contributions  to  a  defined  contribu- 
tion plan  and  for  voluntary  employee  con- 
tributions to  a  defined  benefit  plan. 


extent  that  exceeds  the  value  of  what  the 
participant  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
a  single  life  annuity. 

The  accrued  benefit  which  Is  to  be  vested 
is  defined  In  terms  of  the  benefit  payable  at 
i;ormal  retirement  age.  That  Is  to  be  the 
age  designated  as  such  by  the  plan,  but  not 
later  than  65  and  the  completion  of  10  years 
of  participation. 

The  annual  benefit  payable  from  the  nor- 
mal retirement  aije  is  to  be  the  benefit  as 
generally  defined  in  the  plan,  subject  how- 
ever to  one  of  two  lunitations  intended  to 
assure  a  fair  and  proportionate  accrual  for 
employees  v,ho  acquire  nonforfeitable  rights 
to  deferred  benefits.  The  minlmums  are  pre- 
scribed to  avoid  the  possibility  that  a  plan 
may  set  so  low  a  r.tte  of  accrual  for  relative- 
ly short  service  or  for  younger  employees  as 
to  emasculate  the  vesting  requirements. 

One  alternative  minimum  is  that  the 
accrual  for  each  year  of  participation  is  not 
to  be  less  than  3  percent  of  the  plan's  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  a  participant  who  began 
participation  at  the  earliest  possible  entry 
age  under  the  plan  and  continued  to  normal 
retirement  age.  The  maximum  accrual  Is  of 
course  limited  to  100  percent  of  such  maxi- 
mum benefit. 

The  objective  of  this  minimum  is  to  deal 
with  a  wide  variety  of  benefit  formulas  by 
prorating  the  maximum  benefit  payable  at 
the  normal  retirement  age  over  a  full  work- 
ing career  of  not  more  than  33' 3  years. 

The  other  alternative  minimum  is  that  the 
plan  may  define  Its  o%vn  rate  of  benefit  ac- 
crual for  each  year  of  service,  except  that 
with  rorpect  to  years  of  service  (for  accrual 
of  benefit  purposes)  preceding  a  partici- 
pant's eligibility  to  elect  to  receive  Imme- 
diately benefits  which  are  not  reduced  on 
account  of  his  age  or  service: 

"The  annual  rate  of  accrual  for  any  plan 
year  may  not  be  greater  than  133' 3  percent 
of  the  accrual  rate  for  any  other  plan." 

In  general,  this  rule  win  provide  a  con- 
straint on  differentials  in  the  rates  at  which 
benefits  are  accrued  in  various  stages  of  par- 
ticipants total  service  under  a  plan.  It  is  the 
intention  that  both  "backloading"  (ascrib- 
ing a  greater  weight  to  later  years  of  service 
than  to  earlier  years)  as  well  as  "frontload- 
ing"  (ascribing  a  greater  weight  to  earlier 
years  than  to  later  years)  be  constrained  by 
application  of  the  133  V3  percent  limit. 

In  recognition  of  certain  situations  where 
the  application  of  the  rule  needed  to  be 
modified,  the  bill  provides  that  any  "front - 
loading"  in  any  of  the  first  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice (for  benefit  accrual  purposes)  in  relation 
to  another  year  within  the  first  ten  or  in 
relation  to  a  year  subsequent  to  the  tenth 
will  be  permitted.  In  addition,  prospect  plan 
amendments  will  be  treated  as  being  in  effect 
for  all  other  plan  years  In  applying  the  rule. 
The  purpose  of  the  Umitatlon  on  "back- 
loading"  is  to  prohibit  a  potential  mecha- 
nism for  avoiding  the  desired  and  Intended 
effect  of  the  minimum  vesting  standards  in 
Part  2  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  possible  by 
heavi'.y  weighting  the  later  periods  of  servl 
Ice  for  accrual  purposes  to  achieve  a  situa- 
tion in  which  little  or  no  benefits  would  be 
provided  those  who  terminated  service  sub- 
sequent to  vesting  but  prior  to  completing 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  service.  Tne  "front- 
loading"  constraint  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  alternative  rule  provided  in  Section  205 
(b)  (2)  from  being  utUlzed  as  a  device  to 
spread  the  accrual  period  beyond  33 >3  years, 
except  in  those  cases  where  all  years  "prior 
to.  what  In  effect  Is  the  earliest  normal  re- 
tirement age,  are  credited  for  accrual  of  bene- 
fit purposes. 

For  purposes  of  making  the  loading  cal- 
culation. It  will  be  assumed  that  compensa- 
tion, social  security  benefits,  cost  of  living 
adjustments,  investment  performance  (where 
relevant) ,  and  all  other  relevant  factors  used 
to  compute  plan  benefits  will  remain 
constant. 
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I«  tti«  COM  Of  plana  wiilch  provide  for 
estfjy  MUtmaaat,  toe  example.  "30  and  out" 
plans,  or  plana  whicn  allow  letirement  at  age 
55  aftar  30  years  of  aarvloe.  the  employee  wlio 
meeu  tb»  coivMtifiinc  for  aarly  retirement  may 
receive  a  much  greater  benefit  In  terms  or 
value  tban  tke  employe©  who  fails  to  meet 
the  early  retlremant  conditions.  Por  exam- 
!>le.  U  there  were  a  plan  which  had  a  normal 
retirement  age  of  66.  and  an  early  retire- 
ment age  ot  65,  with  30  years  of  ser\ice,  and 
an  animal  benefit  accrual  of  one  percent  of 
companaatUm,  subject  to  a  30  percent  of  com- 
pensation celling,  an  employee  who  began 
work  at  26,  and  retired  at  55,  would  receive  a 
benefit  of  30  percent  of  compensation  each 
year  thereafter;  but,  If  the  employee  left  his 
job  at  age  54,  he  would  receive  a  benefit  of 
29  percent  a  year  which  was  not  payable  vm- 
tll  age  65. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  desirable  not 
to  discourage  early  retirement  plans,  accord- 
ingly the  accnied  benefit  computation  shall 
be  made,  lor  the  purposes  ot  the  hill,  only 
wtth  regan*  to  the  benefit  payable  at  the  nor- 
mal or  regular  retlrenient  age.  The  value  of 
any  benefit  payable  under  a  plan  prior  to 
that  a^  may  be  disregarded. 

Changes  in  vesting  schedule. — Under  the 
bni.  tf  a  plan  is  amended  In  a  manner  which 
changes  Its  vesting  schedule,  each  person 
who  U  a  participant  In  the  plan  on  the  date 
t!>e  amendment  Is  adopited  (or  is  a  partlcl- 
ptint  In  ttoe  plan  on  the  amendment's  effec- 
tive date)  Is  to  continue  to  vest  his  accrued 
benefits  at  no  less  than  the  rate  at  which 
those  benefits  had  been  echeduled  to  be 
rested  under  the  preamendment  vesting 
pohedxile.  This  Is  to  apply  both  to  accrued 
benefits  from  preamendment  service  and  to 
subseqnezit  accrued  benefits,  and  Is  to  apply 
whether  or  not  the  participant  had  any 
va«ted  benefits  at  the  tune  of  the  amend- 
mrait.  The  application  of  this  rule  may  be 
Illustrated  by  the  following  example:  Sup- 
pose that  A  IB  a  participant  tn  a  pJan  which 
fonowB  the  aUntmum  requirements  of  the 
graded  veirttng  schedule  and  that  A  has  coan- 
plBted  4  years  of  service  on  the  amendment 
date.  The  anaendment  provides  that  the  plan 
13  to  -veBt  under  the  minimum  requlremente 
of  the  10-pear  100-percent  vesting  achedtUe. 
tTnder  ttate  rule,  at  the  end  of  A's  next 
(■fth)  year  of  service,  he  is  to  be  25  percent 
vested  In  his  aocrwed  beneflta,  as  he  wouM 
have  been  had  the  amended  vesting  sched- 
ule not  bees  ■dopted.  This  vesting  percent- 
age 1«  to  be  tecreased  by  6  peroentage  patBts 
for  each  of  the  neirt  6  years,  as  under  the 
mlnlmixm  veqntovoieiiU  of  tbe  graded  vest- 
ing aohadvle.  Ho«rever,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  yew  off  serrtoe.  A's  vesting  percentage 
becomes  100  pevoent,  becauae  that  Is  the 
higher  rate  provMtod  under  the  new  vertlag 
6C«>e<Jule.  Tbe  aanae  vesting  poroentagea 
'"miM  aj^sly  In  eaota  of  tbe  years  If  the 
amendment  had  been  to  change  the  vesting 
sdhedule  in  the  opposltie  manner  (1  e..  r»am 
H-year  100-percent  verting  to  graded  vest- 
ing). 

Allocations  bettceen  tmployeT  and  em- 
ployee coTrtrftmMoTw  — Tn  plans  where  there 
are  both  employtrr  and  employee  contrtbn- 
tlons,  it  wm  be  necessary  to  aHocate  the 
accrued  benefit  between  the  portion  derived 
from  the  employer  contributions,  and  the 
portion  derived  from  the  employee  contribu- 
tions. This  allocation  may  have  to  be  made 
because  the  employee  is  always  firtly  vested 
^'.-tth  re^ct  to  amounts  attributable  to  his 
own  contributions  but  not  necessarny  with 
rsspect  to  those  of  the  employer.  Also,  Infor- 
mation of  this  type  would  be  needed  if  an 
eraployee.  upon  ieavlng  employment,  desires 
to  withdraw  his  own  contrlbutlonB. 

la  the  .caae  of  aay  plan  ^tOttuc  than  a  de- 
fljiad  benaat  p«iaakkB  ylau.  the  accrued  bene- 
fit  derisad  Xsom  tb*  emplojee'a  aoAtrU>utkUM 
uudar  tbe  bUl  U  tba  amount  la  hla  own 
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separate  account.  If  ttie  employee  and  em- 
ployer contrlbutlcaas  were  not  accounted  for 
separately,  the  emploryee-contrtbuted  por- 
tion of  the  total  accrued  benefit  would  be 
treated  as  the  fraction  of  the  total  which  Is 
the  ratio  of  employee  contributions  to  total 
contrfbuUons  (after  taking  account  of  wlth- 
drav/als) . 

In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan  which  provides  an  annual  benefit  In  the 
form  of  a  single  life  annuity  commencing  at 
norm.al  retirement  age  (without  ancillary 
benefits),  the  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
mandatory  employee  eontrlbiitlons  (which 
could  never  be  in  excegs  of  his  total  accrued 
benefit  under  the  plan)  would  be  treated  as 
the  total  amount  of  the  employee's  "ac- 
cumulated contributions"  multiplied  by  a 
conversion  factor.''  In  general,  the  conversion 
factor,  which  Initially  Is  to  be  fixed  at  10 
percent  for  a  normal  retirement  age  of  65, 
is  to  l)e  used  to  convert  the  amount  of  the 
accumulated  contributions  to  a  single  life 
annuity  commencing  at  normal  retirement 
age.  For  other  normal  retirement  ages,  the 
conversion  factor  is  to  be  determined  by 
regulations. 

In  determining  the  employee's  accumu- 
lated contributions,  under  the  bill,  interest 
on  the  employee's  mandatory  contributions 
Is  to  be  compoimded  annually,  initially  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent  (beginning  with  the  first 
plan  year  subject  to  the  vesting  requirements 
Imposed  under  the  committee  bill)  to  the 
date  when  the  employee  would  reach  normal 
retirement  age.  In  addition,  any  Interest  ac- 
cumulated on  the  emi^oyee's  contributions 
(etther  compoimded  or  simple)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  plan,  prior  to  the 
date  when  the  vesting  provisions  of  the  bill 
lirst  apply  to  that  plan,  are  to  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  employee'*  acciimulnted  con- 
tributions. For  purpcaea  of  this  rule,  an  em- 
ployee's mandatory  contributions  Include 
any  contributions  made  to  the  plan  by  the 
employee  as  a  condition  of  employment,  or 
of  participation  in  the  plan,  or  of  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  plan  which  are  attribu- 
table to  employer  contributions. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  adjust  the  conversion  factor,  and 
the  BSBumec!  rate  of  ietereet  on  employee 
contributions,  on  a  proBpectlve  basis,  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  toe  appropriate,  but 
requires  him  to  give  at  least  one  year's  no- 
tice of  any  such  action.  The  adjustment  In 
tbe  interest  rate  woul«  be  made  by  com- 
paring the  long-term  money  rates  and  In- 
vestment yields  for  a  10-year  period  ending 
at  least  12  months  prtor  to  the  year  In 
which  the  adjustment  would  first  apply, 
with  the  oorresponcHng  rates  and  yield  lor 
the  10-year  period  from  1964  through  1973.» 
The  committee  anticipates  that  the  Secre- 
tary, In  determining  money  rates  and  Invest- 
ment  yields,  will  use  a  oomposite  of  a  num- 
ber ol  indicators.  For  example,  one  poestble 
approach  might  be  to  give  equal  values  to  the 
dividend  yields  of  the  Dow-Jones  Indttstrial 
Average  and  the  Standard  and  Poor's  SCO- 
Stock  Average,  and  to  Itoe  Interest  rates  of 
Barron's  or  Moody's  highest-rated  bonds  and 
United  States  Treasury  long-term  obliga- 
tions. This  compostte,  for  the  1964-1973  base 
period,  would  be  set  at  5,  and  the  Interest 
rate  In  the  future  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary's  comparison  of  this  composite 
for  the  base  period,  with  the  same  composite 
for  the  then  most  recent  10-year  period 
it  is  contemplat«d  that  this  luterest  rate  will 


»  Volnntary  employe*  eontribirttons  are  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  separate  account. 

'Plans  whloh  are  not  subject  to  the  fund- 
ing requirements  (e.g.,  proat-aharlng  plana, 
church  plans,  and  government  plans)  can  be 
required  to  provide  vesUag  of  en^loyee  bene- 
fits (to  tbe  «Ktent  luadecL)  if  oontrlbutlons 
areoompletely  ritgi-rkniirmfi^ 


be  adjusted  not  less  often  than  annually  and 
tiiat  due  regard  wm  be  ftven  to  -ttie  taipact 
of  any  such  adjustment  on  existing  plans. 

Plan  termination. — TJnder  present  law,  all 
accrued  benefits  In  a  qualified  pension  plan 
must   become   fully   vested    (to   the   extent 
then  funded)  In  the  event  of  a  termination, 
or  the  complete  discontinuance  of  contribu- 
tions under  a  pension  plan.  This  rule  win  no 
longer  be  necessary  with  respect  to  discon- 
tinued contributions,  because  the  committee 
bill  now  prortdes  for  an  excise  tax  on  under- 
fundl'-.g.  Employers  whose  plans  are  subject 
to  the   funding  reqidrements   of  the  com- 
mittee   bill    cannot   terminate    their    plans 
merely  by  discontinuing  contributions,  since 
the  employers  continue  tio  remain  liable  for 
the    required    contributions."    However,    the 
committee  bill  makes  clear  that  this  rule  of 
lull  immediate  vesting  Is  BtUl  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  termination,  or  a  partial  termina- 
tion.   (Examples    of    a    partial    termination 
might  Include,  under  certain  circumstances 
a  large  reduction  in  the  work  force,  or  a  siz- 
able reduction  in  benefite  under  the  plan  i 
Moreover,  even  after  the  plan  has  terminated 
the  employer  is  still  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  tiie  required  funding  of  the  plan  through 
the  date  of  termination  and  these  make-up 
amounts   (If  any)   are  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  accrued  liabilities 
which  may  become  vested  upon  termination. 
Class  yeair  plans. — ^A  class   year  plan   is  a 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  separate  vesting  of  employee 
rights   to   contributions    (or   rights   derived 
from  contributions)  to  a  plan  on  a  year-by- 
>-ear   basis    and    the    withdrawal    of    these 
amounts   on   a  class-by-class  basis   as   they 
mature.  Tlie  minimum  veBting  requlitements 
cf  the  bill  applicable  to  a  class  year  plan  are 
satisfied  under  the  bill  If  the  plan  provides 
for  100-percent  vesting  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  employer  contributions  within  S 
years  after  the  end  of  the  plan  year  for  which 
tbe  oontrtbutions  were  made.  A  separate  rule 
is  needed  for  class  year  plans  since  they  are 
structured  differently  than  mart  other  types 
of  plans.  The  5-year  full  vesting  rule  "pro- 
vided In  this  case  by  the  'Oommlttee  biH  as- 
sures an  employee  who  terminates  bis  em- 
ployment nnder  a  class  year  plan  that  be  will 
not  forlett  his  rights  to  more  than  4  years  cf 
employe-  contrlbtrtions. 

Beoordkeeping  requirements. — Ito  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  vesting  provisions  (primari- 
ly those  Involving  Intcmaltaent  on^jloysnent) , 
the  employer  wovld  be  i«qnlied  to  keep  wc- 
OBds  of  the  years  of  servlae  of  his  employees 
and  the  peroentage  of  vesting  which  the  em- 
ployees had  earned,  togetkor  wltla  any  addi- 
tional tnformatloai  lequlrod  by  IJhe  Secretary 
In  order  to  determine  the  employBe'E  t«nE- 
fitB.  In  the  case  of  a  nmltieniplcryer  plan,  the 
employer  would  fumlrti  the  reqiaired  Infor- 
mation to  tbe  plan  admtniatcator  ( wtu>  would 
be  required  to  marntafai  tke  zeoardE) ,  Is  ac- 
cordance with  legulatlanB. 

PaHure  to  maintain  or  furnish  the  required 
records  would  result  in  a  civil  penalty  of  $10 
far  each  employee  wlttj  re«pect  to  yrttom  the 
fadltwe  occnre,  unless  It  Is  shoan  that  the 
fainire  Is  due  to  Teasoaaabie  caiiBe.  The  oom- 
mlttee expects  that  the  neeesasry  records  will 
be  retained  by  emirtoyers  <or  at  least  «  years 
following  a  break  In  service.  After  that,  the 
employee  oonld  stm  ertabllsh  his  right  to 
verting  based  on  prior  aervloe.  but  tSie  burden 
of  producing  ttie  evidence  awokl  abtft  to  the 
employee. 

In  addtton,  the  Social  Secnrity  Adminlstra- 
ttan  is  to  be  infoimed,  in  •  ttane  and  manner 
to  toe  prescribed  under  regulad^loDS,  when  an 
employee  terminates  his  service  prior  to  le- 
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•In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan  tbe 
Becretary  or  his  delegate  may  provide  by  reg- 
ulations Tor  tbe  sltnation  where  an  tbe  em- 
ployers off  the  terminated  plan  did  not  con- 
tribute at  the  same  rate  or  on  tbe  Hune  basis. 


tlrement  with  vested  benefits."  This  informa- 
tion, in  turn,  will  be  supplied  to  plan  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  upon  request,  and 
when  the  Individual  applies  for  social  secur- 
ity benefits.  This  provision  should  minimize 
the  danger  that  vested  rghts  may  be  lost  be- 
cause a  participant  l^jrfnaware  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  a  pension.  (Regulations  will 
provide  for  the  situations  where  adequate 
records  are  not  available  for  periods  before  the 
effective  date  of  bill.) 

Under  the  bill,  the  "plan  administrator" 
would  generally  be  the  person  so  designated 
under  the  plan  or.  If  there  were  no  desig- 
nation, the  employer  or  organization  who 
maintained  the  plan. 

Variations. — In  the  case  of  any  plan,  the 
bill  (in  sec.  501.)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  an  alternative  method  (often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "variance")  of  satisfying  the 
vesting  schedules  and  accrued  benefit  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  benefits  attribut- 
able to  employer  contributions,  if  it  is  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction  that  rigid  applica- 
tion of  tire  requirements  of  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  costs  of  the  plan  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  a  substantial  risk  that  the 
plan  would  be  terminated,  or  there  would 
be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  benefits  un- 
der the  plan,  or  In  the  compensation  of  the 
employees.  Such  a  variance  could  also  be 
granted  to  prevent  an  undue  administra- 
tive burden  In  connection  with  the  plan. 

The  rules  for  such  variances  (which  may 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary  either  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  petition  by  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator, and  only  with  appropriate  notice 
and  hearing  safeguards)  are  described  In  de- 
tail below  (in  the  funding  portion  of  this 
general  explanation) . 

Joint  and  survivor  annuities. — Under  pres- 
ent law,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  a  quali- 
fied employee  plan  must  provide  for  survivor 
annuities.  This  can  result  in  a  hardship 
where  an  Individual  primarily  dependent  on 
his  pension  as  a  source  of  retirement  Income 
Is  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his 
spouse's  retirement  years  should  be  prede- 
cease her.  To  correct  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee's bill  requires  that  If  a  plan  provides 
for  a  lifetime  annuity  then,  where  the  par- 
ticipant Is  married  on  the  annuity  starting 
date,  the  plan  must  provide  for  a  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  (or  an  arrangement,  such 
as  supplementary  benefits  for  the  partici- 
pant's spouse  which  has  essentially  the  same 
effect)  where  the  survivor  annuity  is  at  least 
half  of  the  annuity  payable  to  the  partici- 
pant during  the  joint  lives  of  the  participant 
and  his  spouse. 

The  plan  may  provide  that  the  participant 
has  a  reasonable  period  (as  prescribed  In 
regulations)  before  the  annuity  starting  date 
during  which  he  may  elect  In  writing — after 
having  received  a  written  explanation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity  and  the  effect  of  such  an 
election — not  to  take  the  joint  and  survivor 
annuity.  The  bUl  does  not  require  the  plan 
to  "subsidize"  the  joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity. Consequently,  such  a  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  could  be  less  (In  terms  c'  dol- 
lars per  annuity  pajrment)  than  the  sir  le 
life  annuity.  Also,  the  bUl  does  not  forbid 
plans  from  making  reasonable  actuarial  ad- 


'°  In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the 
information  would  generally  be  furnished 
only  when  the  employee  left  the  plan;  there 
would  be  no  need  to  notify  the  Social  Security 
Administration  merely  because  the  partici- 
pant changed  employers.  Also,  because  of  the 
large  "turnover"  rate  In  multiemployer  plans, 
your  committee  contemplates  that  the  regu- 
lations wUl  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a 
multiemployer  plan,  no  reporting  la  required 
for  a  reasonable  period  of,  say,  2  years  after 
the  employee  has  last  performed  service  un- 
der the  plan. 


justments  to  take  appropriate  account  of 
the  possibility  that  otherwise  total  costs 
would  be  Increased  because  of  adverse  selec- 
tion. 

The  reduction  permitted  on  the  basis  of 
actuarial  equivalence  need  not  Involve  a 
variety  of  reductions  dependent  on  the  life 
expectancy  of  each  participant  and  of  the 
participant's  spouse.  A  uniform  reduction 
or  a  simplified  schedule  of  reductions  will 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  this  provision  if  It  can 
be  established  to  provide  actuarial  equiva- 
lence in  the  case  of  the  average  participant. 

The  joint  and  survivor  annuity  require- 
ments are  to  apply  only  to  plans  to  which 
the  new  vesting  requirements  of  this  bill  are 
applicable.  In  other  words,  the  joint  and  sur- 
v.vor  rules  would  not  apply  to  government 
plans,  they  would  not  apply  to  church  plans 
unless  an  election  had  been  made  to  come 
under  the  new  rules,  and  the  effective  date 
in  the  case  of  existing  plans  would  be  delayed 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  effective  date  is 
delayed  generally  with  regard  to  the  new 
vesting  provisions.  Of  course,  the  plans  not 
subject  to  these  provisions  (or  to  which  the 
new  provisions  would  not  apply  for  some 
years  Into  the  future)  may  offer  joint  and 
survivor  options  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl  not 
apply  unless  that  participant's  annuity 
starting  date  is  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
with  regard  to  that  plan  and  would  not  apply 
unless  that  participant  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  plan  on  or  after  that  effective 
date. 

Plan  viergers. — The  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  to  ensure  that  the  rights 
of  participants  are  fully  protected  in  the 
event  of  plan  mergers.  Under  this  provision, 
v.'hlch  applies  to  any  plan  merger  occurring 
after  October  22,  1973,  each  participant  must 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  immediately 
after  the  merger  (determined  as  if  the  plan 
then  terminated)  which  has  not  less  than 
the  value  of  the  benefit  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  Immediately  before  the 
merger  (determined  as  if  the  plan  then  ter- 
minated). Moreover,  the  funding  of  his  ac- 
crued benefit  must  be  at  least  as  adequate 
after  the  merger  as  it  was  before  the  merger. 
Without  such  a  provision,  the  committee  was 
concerned  that  the  rights  of  plan  participants 
might  be  diluted  In  some  Instances,  as  the 
result  of  plan  mergers.  As  a  further  safe- 
guard, the  bUl  requires  that  In  the  case  of 
any  plan  merger  which  occurs  after  enact- 
ment, the  plan  administrator  must  give  30 
days  notice.  Including  an  actuto-ial  state- 
ment indicating  that  the  requirements  of 
the  bill  have  been  met. 

Alienation. — To  further  ensure  that  the 
employee's  accrued  benefits  are  actually 
available  for  retirement  purposes,  the  com- 
mittee bill  also  contains  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  plan  to  provide  that  benefits  may 
not  be  assigned  or  alienated.  (Of  course,  this 
provision  Is  not  Intended  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  benefit  rights  from  one  qualified 
plan  to  another.) 

Nevertheless,  a  plan  will  be  permitted  to 
provide  for  voluntary  and  revocable  assign- 
ments (not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  any  bene- 
fit payment) . 

Your  committee  understands  that  many 
plans  provide  for  paj-ments  of  premiums  for 
supplemental  hospital  benefits  (under  the 
Social  Security  Act)  and  this  provision  Is 
Intended  to  specifically  permit  such  an 
alienation.  Your  committee  determined  to 
permit  reasonable  fiexlblllty  to  extend  this 
practice  to  other  types  of  payments  In  the 
future,  concluding  that  the  safeguards  (re- 
vocablllty,  10-percent  limit,  and  regulations) 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses  which 
might  endanger  the  right  of  future  retirees 
to  be  secure  In  their  retirement  Incomes. 

This  provision  is  not  Intended  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  current  practice  In  many  plans 


of  using  vested  benefits  as  collateral  for 
reasonable  loans  from  the  plans,  where  the 
'•prohibited  transactions"  provision  of  pres- 
ent law  and  other  fiduciary  requirements 
are  not  violated. 

Benefits  of  terminated  participants. — Pro- 
tection is  given  to  retired  individuals  and 
individuals  who  are  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice of  the  employer  against  reductions  in 
private  plan  beaefits  when  social  security 
benefit  le%'els  increase. 

Present  law  under  administrative  practice 
provides  that  qualified  plans  may  not  use 
Increa-ses  in  social  security  benefit  levels  to 
reduce  the  benefits  that  they  pay  where  the 
employees  concerned  are  retired  and  already 
receiving  Integrated  plan  benefits.  The  bill 
codifies  this  treatment  for  retired  persons. 
It  also  extends  the  prohibition  against  re- 
ducing plan  benefits  where  social  security 
benefit  levels  are  increased  to  cases  where 
the  individuals  concerned  are  separated  from 
service  prior  to  retirement  and  have  deferred 
nonforfeitable  rights  to  plan  benefits.  This 
provision  Is  effective  for  Increases  In  social 
security  benefits  which  take  place  after  the 
date  of  enactment  or  on  the  date  of  the 
first  receipt  of  plan  benefits  or  the  date  ol 
separation  from  service  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) if  that  aate  is  later. 

These  changes  do  not  affect  the  ability  of 
plans  to  use  the  Integration  procedures  to 
reduce  the  benefits  that  they  pay  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  currently  covered  when  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  liberalized.  Your 
committee,  however,  believes  that  such  prac- 
tices raise  important  Issues.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  objective  of  the  Congress  In  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits  might  be 
considered  to  be  frustrated  to  the  extent 
that  Individuals  with  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes have  their  private  retirement  benefits 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  integration  pro- 
cedures. On  the  other  hand,  your  committee 
is  very  much  aware  that  many  present  plans 
are  fully  or  partly  integrated  and  that 
elimination  of  the  Integration  procedures 
could  substantially  Increase  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing private  plans.  Employees,  as  a  whole, 
might  be  Injured  rather  than  aided  if  such 
cost  increases  resulted  In  slowing  down  the 
growth  or  perhaps  even  eliminated  private 
retirement  plans. 

In  view  of  the  serious  issues  Involved  in 
the  integration  of  private  plans  with  the 
social  security  system,  your  committee  de- 
fers to  the  planned  consideration  of  this 
matter  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Payment  of  benefits.— To  ensure  that  a 
participant  can  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
his  benefits  during  his  retirement  years,  the 
committee  bill  requires  a  qualified  plan  (to 
which  the  basic  vesting  provisions  apply)  to 
commence  payment  of  benefits  to  the  par- 
ticipant (unless  he  elects  otherwise  In  writ- 
ing and  this  election  is  permitted  by  the 
Incidental  death  benefits  rule)  not  later 
than  the  60th  day  after  the  close  of  the  plan 
year  in  which  the  latest  of  these  events  oc- 
curs: (1)  the  participant  attains  age  65;  (2) 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  time  the  partici- 
pant commenced  participation  In  the  plan: 
or  (3)  the  participant  terminates  his  service 
with  the  employer.  This  requirement  is  set 
In  terms  of  the  end  of  a  plan  year,  rather 
than  the  date  on  which  the  event  occurs.  In 
order  not  to  disrupt  unduly  the  administra- 
tive practice  of  plans  that  begin  retirement 
benefits  for  all  new  retirees  on  the  same 
date.  The  second  of  the  above  alternatives 
(the  10th  anniversary  of  commencement  of 
service)  Is  designed  to  permit  a  defined 
benefit  plan  to  have  an  adequate  period  of 
time  in  which  to  fund  the  benefit  for  a  per- 
son who  first  enters  the  plan  at  a  relatively 
late  age.  The  third  of  the  above  alternatives 
(termination  of  service)  has  been  added  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  benefits 
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ai*   designed  piimarlly  to  i»ovlde  for  the 
participaxtt's  rettrement. 

Effect  of  witMratPfli  of  employee  contri- 
bution.— At  the  ptmeut  time,  many  employee 
plans  require  employees  to  ma^  oontiiba- 
tkooB  oRier  to  receive  exnfiloyer  contiibirtlODS 
(•r  benefits  to  be  fmiAed  toy  the  employer). 
Sume  such  plans  permit  employees  to  with- 
draw tbeir  contrlbutloofl  (or  the  benefita 
derived  from  their  oontrlbutlons)  but  im- 
pose as  a  •penalty"  for  such  withdrawal  the 
forfeiture  of  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  employer  contributions.  Where 
this  occurs,  the  cCTect  la  to  reduoe  the  rettre- 
roent  protectkxi  aOorded  to  the  employee. 
Your  committee  la  ztot  at  thi£  point  express- 
ing a  view  aa  te  whether  employee  contribu- 
tions or  the  right  to  withdraw  tboae 
contributions  axe -deelrable  feeturee  of  retire- 
ment plans.  H  wever,  it  doe£  not  appear  ap- 
pioprlate  to  piovUe  lor  forfeitures  derived 
from  employer  coctrlbutions  merely  because 
of  a  withdrawal  by  the  employee.  Accordingly, 
the  ooounlttae  bill  speciflcally  requires  all 
qualified  plajis  to  forbid  forfeitures  of  non- 
forfeitable benefits  derived  from  employer 
contributions  solely  because  of  withdrawals 
by  employees  of  any  parts  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  employees'  contributions. 

This  limitation  Is  to  apply  only  to  plans  to 
Wvtch  the  new  vesting  provisions  of  the  bill 
apply. 

Church  and  government  plana,  and  un- 
ion-sponsorad  piarw .^-Church  and  govern- 
n^ent  plans  (described  above  under  par- 
ticipation and  coverage)  are  exempt  from 
the  vesting  provisions  of  the  bill  but  mast 
comply  with  the  re^t^ements  of  present  law 
In  this  araa  (as  in  «aect  on  the  day  before 
eaactmera)  In  order  to  be  qualified.  Church 
plsjas  may  elect  to  coooe  tmder  the  provlBlans 
of  the  bill  and,  onoe  made,  such  an  election 
will  be  Irrevocable. 

The  oommlttee  bill  alao  exempts  from  the 
vesting  requlMmente  plans  which  do  not, 
any  time  after  enactment,  provUe  for  em- 
ployer oontrlbMtions — 'In  other  words,  union- 
sponsored  plans.  Slnee  these  plans  are,  in 
effect,  oontroUed  '  y  the  einployees  for  whose 
benefit  they  ape  establlshea,  there  Is  no 
need  to  impose  the  vesting  requirements  of 
the  blU.  However.  If  the  plan  piovldeB  tor 
employer  contributions,  the  men  fact  that 
no  such  oontrlbutlons  are  made  (either  be- 
cause the  plan  Is  fully  funded,  or  because  the 
employer  falls  to  comply  with  the  funding 
raqulrements  <if  the  bill,  €jr  lor  some  other 
ra^wM),  wlH  not  result  In  an  ejwmptlon  for 
the  plan  from  the  vesting  requirement. 
MIectlve  Dates 

"^^^  provisions  Apply  generally  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  blU.  Later  effective  dates  (whloh  may 
vary  from  t978  to  1*81,  depending  on  the 
clicuiii8t»ncea  ol  the  plan)  are  provided  in 
the  case  of  plana  In  existence  on  January  1, 
1974,  In  order  to  aSonl  suoh  |klans  adequate' 
opportunity  to  adopt  Any  amendments 
needed  In  order  to  conform  tc  the  new  le- 
qulrements  resulting  from  this  bill.  Ttke 
effective  date  provlsioiM  are  dsscribed  moie 
funy  above,  in  the  iUscussIob  of  participa- 
tion and  coverage  requirasteute. 
Part  3.  Fuudirtg 
Present  Law 

Pension  plan  ItabtHtles ■*  generaTly  are  esti- 
mates and  «re  baaed  on  acttiarlal  calcula- 
tions. Oonoequently,  all  actuarial  methods, 
factors,  and  aasampfttons  used  must,  taken 
togeither,  toe  resanmUi  amd  appropriate  In 
the  tndlvidiua  «BpI«yer's  «ltu»tion.  ^Wien 
»H^yl«»g  far  a  ^otecmtataMon  letter  from  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Servtoe  Ibat  a  plan  la  qnal- 
Itked.  tbe  •ctwarlal  metboaB,  factors,  and  as- 
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^In  determining  41ahllillea,  an  ««^ploy«r 
must  take  into  account  facUxs  such  as  t.h» 
basis  on  wliich  benefits  are  computed,  ex- 
pected mortality,  interest,  employee  turn- 
over, and  changes  In  compensation  levels. 


somptlons  used  generally  mvist  be  reported 
to  tbe  Service,  along  with  other  Information 
to  permit  verification  to  the  reaaonableneas 
of  the  actuarial  methods  used.  Changes  In 
actuarial  assumfptlons  sn4  methods  must  be 
reported  annually  to  the  Service. 

Actual  enperience  may  trrm  out  to  he  dif- 
ferent from  anticipated  espertence,  changing 
tbe  estimated  pension  UaWlities  (arid  needed 
contribirtlons  requiring  aidjustments  In  as- 
sumptions and  thereby  fesulttng  in  expe- 
rience loss  or  experience  gain.  Depending  on 
the  circumstances,  the  contributions  needed 
to  make  up  enperience  loEses  may  be  made 
currently  or  may  be  added  to  past  service 
costs  and  amortized.^  Similarly,  depending 
on  the  circumstances,  experience  gains  may 
reduce  the  plan  cost  currently  or  reduce  costs 
under  one  of  the  spread!  iig  methods  used  to 
determine  the  amouirts  deductible. 

The  value  of  the  plan  assets  also  affects 
the  amount  of  contributions.  IJnder  admin- 
istrative rullnps.  assets  may  be  valued  by 
using  any  valuation  basis  If  it  is  consistently 
followed  and  results  in  ocsts  that  are  rea- 
scmable. 

If  an  employer  does  not  make  the  min- 
imum required  contributions  to  a  qualified 
plan,  under  administrative  practice  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  added  to  unfunded  past  serv- 
ice eosus.  However,  the  plan  also  may  be 
considered  terminated,  and  immediate  vest- 
iiig  of  the  employees'  rights,  to  the  extent 
funded,  may  be  required. 

Under  the  bill,  normal  costs  of  covered 
plans  are  to  be  currently  funded.  Additional- 
ly, newly-established  unfpnfled  past  service 
liabilities  of  covered  plans  generally  are  to 
be  amortized  over  iu>  more  than  30  years, 
although  existing  past  service  liabilities  gen- 
erally are  to  be  amorti!?ed  ever  no  more  than 
40  years.  In  addition,  experience  deficiencies 
generally  are  to  be  amortSzed  over  no  more 
than  15  years.  (Generally,  longer  periods  are 
to  be  allowed  for  mtjltlemployer  plans.) 
Alternatively,  if  funding  reqiiirements  are 
higher  under  a  second  general  standaitl 
which  is  based  on  accrued  vested  liabilities, 
this  standard  is  to  apply  In  lieu  of  the  rules 
set  forth  above.  Under  this  standard,  ac- 
crued vested  liabilities  are  determined,  as 
also  are  the  value  of  the  plan's  assets.  To  the 
extent  the  vested  invbllities  exceed  the  value 
of  assets,  the  first  year*  payment  under 
a  20  year  amortization  schedtile  (principal 
and  interest)  of  unfunded  vested  liabilities 
is  to  be  paid  In  the  current  year.  A  new  de- 
termination with  respect  »o  the  appUcahlllty 
of  this  second  general  standard  is  to  be  made 
In  «ach  of  the  succeeding  years,  starting  with 
a  new  20  year  period.  Of  course,  pension  li- 
abilities may  be  amortized  at  a  faster  rate 
than  under  the  minimum  required  standard 
If -desired. 

Tour  committee  recoBnizes  that  the 
amount  reqxilred  to  fund  a  pension  plan  is 
in  large  part  determined  *)y  actuaries'  estl- 
nmtes  off  future  plan  costs,  which  In  turn 
are  baaed  on  the  actuarial  methods  and  as- 
sumptions used  for  each  plan.  Consequently, 
the  determination  of  the  amovmt  of  contri- 
butions that  must  be  made  to  a  plan  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  plan  benefits  is  significant- 
ly affected  by  the  profesaional  decisions  of 
the  plan's  actuary.  The  bill  provides  that 
actuaries  eniollad  to  oertiiy  plan  oosts  must 
report  the  actuarial  methods  ajid  assump- 
tions used  for  each  pension  plan.  Your  oom- 
mlttee   also   contemplates    that    the    Secre- 


•UnOer  the  "lO-percenf '  deduction  llmtt 
(sw;.4«*(a)  (1)(C)  of  the  Code),  II  the  expe- 
rience loss  occtirs  nslng  the  same  assump- 
tions as  prevloTisly,  th£  additional  contribu- 
tions, subject  to  certain  restrictions,  may  be 
deducted  currently.  If  the  Oeflclt  results  from 
a  loss  In  asset  values  or  reiaiuatiou  «>f  liabili- 
ties using  more  conservative  assumptions  the 
deficit  may  be  added  to  past  service  cost.  Rev. 
BuU.  57-650,  1957-2  C.B.  266. 


tary  may  establish  an  actuarial  advisory 
board  to  provide  assistance  in  setting  stand- 
ards for  enrolling  actuaries,  setting  guide- 
lines for  actuarial  assvimptlons  and  In  other 
pertinent  matters. 

Explanation  of  provisions 

Minimum  funding  rules,  in  general. — Your 
CMnmlttee's  bin  establlshea  new  mlnimiim 
funding  requirements  lor  qualified  plans  so 
these  plans  will  accumulate  Eulficlent  assets 
within  a  reaaonable  time  to  pay  toenefits  to 
covered  employees  when  taiey  retire,  or 
course,  contributions  generally  may  be 
greater  than  these  mlnimvmj  requlremeint«  if 
the  employer  so  desires.  Tlie  new  funding 
rules  generally  are  to  apply  to  any  plan  year 
after  the  effective  date  oT  the  plan.  However, 
the  new  requirements  generally  are  not  to 
apply  to  profit-sharing  or  stock  tonus  plans, 
governmental  plans,  certain  church  plans! 
plans  with  no  employer  ccaitributlons,  and 
certain  Insured  plans.  Once  a  plan  or  trust 
has  been  covered  the  mlnlraum  funding  re- 
quirements will  apply,  and  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  the  plan  or  trust,  even  If  it 
later  loses  its  qualified  status.  If  a  plan  loses 
its  qualified  status,  the  deduction  rules  for 
nonqualified  plans  are  to  apply  even  though 
the  minimum  funding  standard  continues  to 
apply  to  the  plan. 

Generally,  under  the  new  funding  require- 
ments the  minimum  amount  that  an  em- 
ployer Is  to  contribute  annually  to  a  defined 
benefit  pension  plan  includes  the  normal 
costs  of  the  plan  (as  under  current  law), 
plus  amortization  of  past  service  liabilities', 
experience  losses,  etc.  The  minimum  amor- 
tization payments  required  by  the  bill  are 
calculated  on  a  level  payment  basis — includ- 
ing Interest  and  principal — over  stated  peri- 
ods of  time.  Generally,  initial  past  servioe 
liabilities  and  past  service  liabilities  arising 
under  plan  amendments  are  to  be  amortized 
over  no  more  than  30  years  (40  years  for  the 
unfunded  past  service  liabUlties  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  these  new  funding  rules,  in 
the  case  of  existing  plans),  and  expwlence 
losses  are  to  be  amortized  over  n»  more  than 
15  years.  However,  generally  expeorience  gains 
and  losses  need  not  be  calculated  more  tvt«i 
every  three  years.  With  respect  to  multiem- 
ployer plans,  past  servioe  llabilltleE  generally 
may  be  amortized  over  no  more  than  40  years, 
and  experience  losses  Over  no  mere  than  3D 
years.  However,  an  alteunatlve  funding 
staxidard,  based  on  contributing  a  portion 
of  the  unfunded  nonforfeitaftfle  llahllltleB 
under  the  plan,  is  to  be  used  if  it  tarings  a 
higher  level  of  funding  in  any  year  than 
would  the  basic  minimum  funding  standard. 
This  alternative  standard  Is  to  apply  both  to 
multiemployer  and  other  plans. 

For  money  purchase  pension  plans,  the 
minimum  amount  that  an  employer  Is  to 
aiinually  contribute  to  tte  plan  is  the 
amount  that  must  be  contrlbntBd  for  tbe 
year  under  the  plan  formula.  Far  purposes 
of  this  rule,  a  plan  (for  example,  a  BO-<:alled 
Taft-Hartley  plan)  which  paovideB  an  agreed 
level  of  benefits  and  a  speolfied  levea  of  con- 
tributions during  the  contrnct  prrtod  Is  not 
to  be  considered  a  «noney  purchase  plan  If 
the  employer  or  his  representative  partici- 
pated in  the  determination  of  the  benefits. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  "target  benefit  plan" 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  money  pixrchase  plan 
for  purposes  of  the  minimum  funding  rules. 

Under  the  new  funding  rules,  generally 
each  covered  plan  Is  to  maintain  a  new  ac- 
count called  a  "funding  standard  accoimt." 
The  account  also  Is  used  to  assure  that  a 
plan  which  has  funded  more  than  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  is  ju-operly  credited 
for  that  excess  and  ier  the  interest  «amed 
on  the  excess.  Similarly,  wfaere  a  plan  has 
paid  too  little,  the  acoount  Is  to  assist  in 
enforcing   the   minimum   funding  ctan<Urd. 

Each  year  the  funding  standard  account 
Is  to  be  charged  with  the  liabilities  which 
must  be  paid  to  meet  the  minimum  fund- 
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ing  standard.  Also,  each  year  the  funding 
standard  account  is  to  be  credited  with  con- 
tributions under  the  plan  and  with  any 
other  decrease  in  liabUities  (such  as  amor- 
tized experience  gains).  II  the  plan  meets 
tiie  nimimum  funding  requirements  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  funding  standard  ac- 
cjuiit  will  sliow  a  zero  balance  (or  a  posi- 
tive balance,  if  the  employer  has  contributed 
more  than  the  niinimum  required) .  If  the 
minimum  contributions  have  not  been  made, 
:he  funding  standard  account  will  show  a  de- 
ficiency (called  an  "accumulated  funding  de- 
ficiency"). 

The  funding  rules  established  by  the  bill 
are  In  addition  to  the  rules  which  provide 
the  maximum  deduction  limits  for  contri- 
butions to  a  plan.  However,  generally  a  con- 
tribution that  is  required  by  the  minimum 
funding  rules  is  to  be  deductible  currently. 
In  addition,  the  rules  governing  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  limitations  are  to  be  changed 
to  make  them  more  compatible  with  the 
minimum  funding  requirements. 

Normal  costs  and  initial  past  service  lia- 
bilities.— Your  committee's  bill  specifically 
continues  the  requirement  of  present  law 
that  the  normal  costs  (arising  from  current 
liabilities)  of  a  defined  benefit  pension  plan 
must  be  currently  funded.  In  addition,  In 
order  to  give  assurance  that  a  plan  will  have 
sufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes new  minimum  requirements  for 
funding   accrued   p3<4    service   liabilities. 

In  general,  the  bill  requires  that  an  em- 
ployer's contributions  to  a  defined  benefit 
pension  plan  for  initial  past  sen'ice  liabUl- 
ties 13  to  be  sufficient  to  amortize  these  lia- 
bilities, on  an  accrued  basis,  over  no  more 
than  30  years  from  the  date  that  the  plan 
la  established  (40  years  for  multiemployer 
plans) . 

For  a  plan  In  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, unfunded  past  service  liabilities  ex- 
isting as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
funding  provisions  applicable  to  the  plan 
are  to  be  treated  as  initial  past  service  cost 
to  come  under  the  minimum  funding  rule 
and  are  to  be  amortized  over  no  more  than 
40  years.  This  longer  period  will  allow  ex- 
isting plans  sufficient  time  to  make  the  tran- 
sition Into  the  new  funding  rules.  Since  ex- 
isting plans  may  have  to  be  amended  to  meet 
the  new  vesting  and  participation  requtre- 
i»ents  of  tiie  bill  (and  those  amendments 
would  affect  plan  costs),  the  40-year  amor- 
tteatlon  period  Is  to  be  allowed  for  past  serv- 
ice liabilities  existing  as  of  the  plan  year 
for  which  the  bill  becomes  effective.  Includ- 
ing those  liabilities  arising  from  amend- 
ments made  to  meet  the  new  vesting  and 
participation  requirements,  even  If  those 
amendments  are  made  retroactive  after  the 
effective  date  respecting  the  plan.  However, 
ttie  40-year  amortization  is  allowed  only  with 
reqject  to  liabilities  arising  from  retroactive 
amendments  that  are  made  by  the  time  the 
employer  must  file  his  tax  return  for  his  tax- 
able year  In  or  with  which  the  first  plan 
year  to  which  the  new  minimum  funding  re- 
quirements apply  ends  In  the  case  of  multi- 
employer plans,  such  retroactive  amendments 
may  be  nuMle  within  two  years  after  the  close 
of  the  first  plan  year  to  which  the  new  mini- 
mum funding  requirements  apply. 

The  minimum  funding  requirement  for 
past  .service  liabilities  In  effect  la  analogous 
to  payment  over  30  years  of  a  loan  seemed 
by  a  home  mortgage.  It  requires  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan  to  be  made  not  less  rapidly 
than  if  made  on  a  level  payment  basis  over 
30  years,  with  each  payment  including  both 
Interest  and  principal.  For  example,  if  the 
past  service  liability  Is  fl/KW.OOO  at  the  time 
a  Dlan  is  established,  the  minimum  level  pay- 
n»ut  that  Is  to  be  made  each  year,  for  30 
years,  to  meet  the  funding  requirement  (cal- 
:ulated  at  an  interest  rate  of  6  percent  per 
iinnvun  over  the  30-year  period)  to  M8,&37 
i'tr  year  (assuming  contributions  are  made 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year) .  In  addition, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  contribute 
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annually  to  ttie  plan  an  amount  equal  to  the 
normal  cost  ot  the  plan. 

The  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  be  used  in 
calculating  Uie  minijnum  payments  for 
amortization  of  initial  past  service  liabilities 
is  the  same  rate  or  rates  as  that  used  in  de- 
termiiiing  plan  cost,  at  the  time  the  plan  is 
esMLblished,  or  at  the  time  the  new  funding 
requirements  apply  to  the  plan,  in  the  case  of 
plaiis  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
(SiiuUarly,  tiie  interest  rate  or  rates  used  to 
amortize  past  service  liabilities  arising  from 
amendments,  to  amortize  experience  losses, 
aj;d  to  anioriLse  contribution  waivers  also  is 
UiC  rate  or  rates  used  to  determine  plan  costs 
at  the  time  Uie  liability  in  question  first 
arose.)  IX  the  interest  rate  used  to  determioe 
plan  costs  is  cliajoged  as  of  a  later  date  in 
ordar  to  conform  with  experience,  the  ii.iCial 
amortization  schedule  of  level  payments  is 
not  to  be  changed,  but  the  consequent  in- 
crease (or  decrease)  in  plan  costs  is  to  be 
amortized  as  an  experience  loss  or  gain 
(treated  in  the  manner  described  below) . 

Under  your  committee's  bill,  the  basic 
minimum  funding  rules — both  those  which 
apply  to  ail  past  service  liabilities  and  those 
which  apply  to  normal  costs — require  fund- 
ing on  the  basis  of  accrued,  (that  is,  both 
vested  and  nonvested)  liabUlties,  not  merely 
on  the  basis  of  vested  liabilltiee.  The  use  of 
accrued  liabilities  for  this  purpose  appears 
appropriate  because  it  generally  provides  the 
most  orderly  and  comprehensive  method  for 
iundijig  the  plan's  entire  liabilities.  In  this 
way,  gradual  payments  will  be  made  to  fum? 
all  of  a  plan  s  present  liabilities.  Including 
the  presently  ucmvested  accrued  liabilities 
which  are  expected  to  vest  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  funding  on  the  basis  of  accrued 
liabilities  teiuls  to  produce  somewhat  more 
rapid  f  undmg,  and  as  a  result  generally  pro- 
vides more  protection  to  plan  participants. 

Generally,  the  30-year  amortiaation  re- 
quirements initially  add  only  moderately  to 
an  employers  funding  cost  under  present 
law.  This  is  true  because  under  present  law 
interest  on  unfunded  accrued  past  service 
liabilities  (which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of 
the  level  amortization  payments  required 
under  the  bill  In  the  early  years)  must  be 
contributed  to  a  qualified  pension  plan. 
Therefore,  your  committee  believes  that  30- 
year  amortization  will  not  h&n^>er  an  em- 
ployer in  starting  a  new  plan,  or  in  adding 
plan  amendments,  that  includes  past  service 
liabilities.  Similarly,  the  40-year  amortiza- 
tion will  not  unduly  increase  present  costs  of 
an  employer  with  an  existing  plan. 

Plan  atnendments. — The  bill  provides  that 
past  sert-ice  liabilities  created  by  plan  amend- 
ments are  to  be  treated  generally  in  the  same 
way  as  Initial  past  service  liabilities  of  new 
plans  for  purposes  of  the  minimum  funding 
rules.  Under  the  minimum  funding  rules 
these  liabilities  are  to  be  amortized  separate- 
ly over  a  30-year  period  (40  years  for  multi- 
employer plans)  from  the  date  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  if  this  precedes  the  date  on 
which  benefits  increase.  For  example,  U  the 
tmf  unded  accrued  past  servioe  ll&bUity  added 
by  an  amendment  is  $100(000,  the  employer 
generally  is  to  amortize  this  Increase  in  past 
service  liability  in  30  annual  payments  of 
$6,854  (assuming  an  interest  rate  of  6  percent 
and  that  contributions  are  made  at  the  be- 
gUinlug  of  each  plan  year) . 

Flan  amendments  which  decrease  past 
service  liabilities  (by  decreasing  plan  bene- 
fits) are  treated  consistently  with  plan 
amendments  increasing  benefits;  that  is,  de- 
creases in  past  service  liabilities  from  plan 
amendments  are  to  be  amortized  over  30 
years  (40  years  for  multi-employer  plans) . 
Consequently,  the  minimum  amortised  an- 
nual payments  to  fund  past  service  liabilities 
that  mtist  be  contributed  by  an  employer 
who  decreases  plan  benefits  generally  will  not 
be  less,  in  any  one  year,  than  amorcized  pay* 
ments  required  for  an  employer  who  started 
out  with  a  plan  providing  the  same  (lower) 
benefits.    (Of  course,  a  decrease   in   benefits 


will  often  also  decrease  the  normal  cost 
which  must  be  funded  annually.) 

Under  the  bill  plan  amendments  nvay  be 
made  on  a  retroactive  basis,  to  a  llniited  ex- 
tent, without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
In  this  case,  plan  amendments  may  be  made 
after  the  close  of  a  plan  year  and  yet  apply 
to  that  year  il  they  are  niiUe  within  the  time 
for  filing  the  employers  return  (including 
extensions)  lor  the  employer's  taxable  year 
with  or  within  which  that  plan  year  ends. 
(Since  a  single  employer's  plan  year  is  not  a 
workable  standard  for  multiemployer  pl.-ius, 
with  respect  to  multiemployer  plans,  an 
amendment  may  be  made  within  two  yeajs 
after  the  close  of  the  plan  year.)  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  provib^on  may  be  used  to  de- 
crease plan  UabUlUes  where  an  error  has  been 
made  Ui  calculating  the  amotint  of  benefits 
that  can  be  provided  and  funded  under  the 
minimum  standard.  HcAever,  amendments 
made  under  this  provision  are  not  to  decrease 
accrued  benefits  of  any  participant  deter- 
mined as  of  the  begiuning  of  the  first  plan 
year  to  which  the  amendment  applies. 

Tills  provision  also  may  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  increases  in  plan  liabilities.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  to  the  extent  that  past  service 
liabilities  are  added  by  plan  amendments 
that  are  eflecUve  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  funding  requirements  for  cxibting 
plans,  and  are  made  within  the  time  allowed 
for  retroactive  amendment,  these  past  serv- 
ice liabilities  may  be  amortized  over  a  40- 
year  period. 

Your  committee  also  recognizes  that  la 
certain  cases  where  plan  participants  would 
otherwise  suffer  substantial  adverse  conse~ 
quences,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  plan  bene- 
fits to  be  retroactively  reduced  beyond  the 
limit  described  above.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that,  on  application  of  the  plan  admin- 
istrator (or  on  motion  of  the  Secretary;  and 
after  proper  notice  to  all  interested  parties 
and  a  public  hearing  where  interested  parties 
are  provided  adequate  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  retroac- 
tive decrease  in  plan  benefits  ( whether  or  not 
nonforfeitable).  However,  before  such  ap- 
proval is  granted,  the  Secretary  must  make 
findings  of  fact  that  if  the  amendment  is  not 
approved,  there  would  be  a  substantial  risk 
that  the  plan  would  not  be  continued,  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  a  ctirtallment  of  benefits 
(more  than  the  curtailment  that  would  oc- 
cur with  approval  of  the  amendment) ,  or  a 
substantial  risk  that  current  levels  of  em- 
ployee compensation  irould  be  substantially 
curtailed.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  must 
find  that  failure  to  approve  tbe  amendment 
would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants in  the  aggregate.  Airy  amendment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  is  to  be  retroac- 
tive only  for  such  limited  time  period,  and 
is  to  decrease  Iwneflts  only  to  such  extent, 
as  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  tbe 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  as  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  provide  adequate  protection  to 
plan  partidpanta  aiid  beneficiaries. 

ErperieTice  losses  ttnd  ga',r.n. — During;  the 
course  of  a  pension  plan,  actual  plan  experi- 
ence may  turn  out  to  be  poorer  tban  antic- 
ipated. For  example,  the  value  of  plan  asseu 
may  turn  out  to  be  less  than  expected.  Where 
this  occurs,  there  generally  will  be  an  ex- 
perience loss"  which  must  be  funded  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  able  to  pay  the  benefits  owed.' 


•  However,  the  bill  provides  that  experience 
gains  and  losses  are  to  be  determined  under 
the  funding  method  used  to  determine  costs 
under  the  plan.  It  is  understood  that  some 
funding  methods,  such  as  the  "acgregate 
method  ",  do  not  provide  experience  gains 
or  losses,  but  differences  between  anticipated 
and  actual  experience  axe  subsumed  in  the 
basic  funding  requirements  of  the  method.  If 
%  plan  were  to  use  such  a  funding  method, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  plan  would  not 
need  to  separately  amortize  experience  gaiiiA 
or  losses. 
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since  experience  looses  relate  to  previously 
established  plan  liability,  tbey  may  Indicate 
that  the  plan  baa  become  tmderfunded  In 
relation  to  the  required  minimum  tor  fund- 
ing normal  costs  and  past  service  liabilities. 
Consequently,  your  committee  believes  it  is 
reasonable  to  require  faster  funding  for  these 
amounts  than  for  newly  established  past 
service  llabUities.  The  bUl  provides  that  un- 
der the  minimum  funding  rules  these  losses 
are  to  be  amortized  (with  level  annual  pay- 
ments, including  principal  and  Interest)  over 
not  more  than  16  years  (20  years  for  multi- 
employer plans)  from  the  date  the  loss  is  de- 
termined. Tour  committee  believes  that  a  15- 
rear  amortization  period  generally  will  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  of  experience  losses, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  employers 
from  potentlaUy  severe  financial  burdens 
arising  from  experience  losses  created  by  un- 
conirollable  events. 

Toxir  committee  understands  that  the  15- 
year  period,  while  protecting  the  financial 
security  of  plans,  generally  will  not  discour- 
age pension  plans  such  as  "final  average  pay 
plans"  which  increase  accrued  benefits  as 
pay  increases,  and  thus  are  generally  desir- 
able from  the  employees  view.  Additionally, 
It  is  believed  that  under  the  15-year  require- 
ment employers  will  not  be  subject  to  unnec- 
essary financial  burdens  where  they  have 
experienced  losses  beyond  their  control. 

A  pension  plan  also  may  have  experience 
gains  during  the  coune  of  its  operation. 
TTiese  gains  woiild  occur  because  experience 
la  more  favorable  than  anticipated.  For  ex- 
am.ple,  the  value  of  plan  assets  may  be 
greater  than  expected.  The  bill  treats  expe- 
rience gains  symmetrically  with  exx>erience 
losses,  so  that  gains  are  spread  over  15  years 
(20  years  of  multiemployer  plans)  from  the 
date  they  are  determined. 

The  bill  provides  that  changes  In  accrued 
plan  liabilities  resulting  from  changes  in  ac- 
ttiarial  method  or  assumptions  are  to  be 
treated  as  experience  loesea  (or  gains) .  Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  provides  that  changes  in 
plan  cost  that  result  from  changes  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  (or  other  retirement  bene- 
fits created  by  State  or  Federal  law)  or  in 
the  definition  of  wages  under  section  3121 
o<  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  treated  as 
experience  losses  (or  gains).  It  Is  expected 
that  the  actuarial  assumptions  for  plans  af- 
fected by  social  security,  etc.  now  generally 
will  aUo<w  for  such  changes  since  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  these  changes  may  be  antici- 
pated. In  this  circumstance,  if  changes  in 
plan  oo«t  from  changes  in  social  security  were 
not  treated  as  experience  gains  to  be  amor- 
tized, employers  with  plans  that  did  not  prop- 
erly allow  foe  social  security  changes  might 
be  able  to,  upon  increases  in  social  security 
p«ymanta,  subetantlaUy  decrease  current 
contributloDs  and  tlMreupon  plan  partlci- 
p«nta  would  receive  ooirespondingly  less  pro- 
tection. 

Tour  committee  recognizes  that  plan  ex- 
pertenoe  rarely  conforms  to  anticipation  on 
a  year-by-year  t>asl8,  but  that  experience 
often  is  close  to  expectations  over  a  longer 
period.  Therefore,  to  smooth  fiuctuations  in 
funding  required  by  amortization  of  experi- 
ence gains  and  loeees,  the  bill  provides  that 
experience  gains  and  losses  are  to  be  deter- 
mined at  least  every  three  years  and  gen- 
erally need  not  be  determined  any  more  fre- 
quently. However,  under  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  by  regulations  that  experi- 
ence gains  and  losses  are  to  be  determined 
more  frequently  than  every  three  years,  in 
particular  cases.  Tour  committee  expects  that 
this  generally  wlU  be  required  only  for  plans 
that  show  an  unusujd  need  for  frequent  cal- 
culations, such  as  for  plana  with  relatively 
high  claims  for  payments  with  respect  to  as- 
sess available.  (Under  the  blU,  regulations 
requiring  mwe  frequent  determinations  ot 


gains  and  losses  are  to  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  plan  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1975,  only  if  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry.)  This  is  to  ensure  that  the 
nUes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  respect  to  fre- 
quency of  determination  of  gains  and  losses 
are  simUar.  It  is  anticipated  that  similar 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  not  to  be  effective  for  those 
years  until  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Additional  funding  standard. — Tour  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  certain  plans  with  a 
high  proportion  of  nonforfeitable  benefits  In 
relation  to  assets  available  may  not  be  ade- 
quately funded  under  the  basic  minimum 
funding  standard.  Therefore,  an  additional 
minimum  funding  standard  Is  provided  In 
the  bin  which  is  to  be  used  In  any  year  in 
which  It  would  require  a  greater  amount  of 
plan  contributions  than  would  the  basic  min- 
imum funding  standard. 

Under  the  additional  funding  standard, 
the  plan  is  to  determine  unfunded  nonfor- 
feitable llabUltles  (total  nonforfeitable  lla- 
bUities less  plan  assets) .  When  the  amoimt 
required  to  amortize  these  unfunded  non- 
forfeitable llabUltles  over  a  period  of  20  years 
(Including  principal  and  Interest)  U  to  be 
calculated,  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
is  the  first  year's  payment  under  that  amor- 
tization schedule.  This  calculation  Is  to  be 
repeated  each  year  (on  the  basis  of  a  new 
20  year  period)  In  which  the  additional  funa- 
Ing  standard  would  require  a  higher  contri- 
bution than  the  basic  standard.  Since  the 
amount  of  unfunded  nonforfeitable  llabUl- 
tles generally  wUl  decrease  with  contribu- 
tions, in  succeeding  years  the  payment  under 
the  additional  funding  standard  generally 
will  be  lees  than  the  prior  year's  payment. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  declining  balance  method 
of  funding. 

Tour  committee  anticipates  that  the 
amount  of  unfunded  nonforfeitable  llabUl- 
tles generaUy  wUl  be  reported  on  an  annual 
basis,  and,  thus,  the  basic  figures  required 
for  this  calculation  wUl  be  readUy  avaUable 
to  most  plans.  Additionally,  your  committee 
tmderstands  that  this  additional  standard 
wUl  apply  Infrequently  but  that  it  wUI  bring 
about  necessary  additional  funding  in  the 
few  cases  where  It  wUl  apply. 

Tour  committee  recognizes  that  In  some 
situations  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to  re- 
quire plans  to  meet  the  basic  funding  re- 
quirements. To  meet  this  problem,  the  bUl 
provides  that  the  Secretarj-  may  prescribe  an 
alternate  funding  method  for  a  plan,  deter- 
mining the  annual  contributions  and  credits 
to  the  funding  standard  account.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  prescribe,  under  the  variance 
procedure,  alternative  methods  for  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  bUl  with  respect  to 
changing  the  multl-emjiloyer  plan's  funding 
method  or  plan  year. 

A  variance  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  after  he  holds  a  public  hearing  on 
the  plan  in  question  and  allows  Interested 
persons,  Including  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan,  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent theU-  views  In  this  regard,  a  variance 
cannot  be  granted  unless  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  all  plan  pa»-tlclpants  and  other 
Interested  persons  have  received  adequate 
notice  from  the  plan  administrator  prior  to 
any  public  hearing  on  the  variance.  If  a  vari- 
ance is  to  be  granted,  the  Secretary,  after  a 
public  hearing,  is  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
basic  funding  requirements  would  Increase 
plan  costs  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would 
be  a  substantial  risk  that  the  plan  would  be 
terminated,  that  benefits  under  the  plan 
would  be  substantially  decreased  without  the 
variance,  that  (If  the  plan  were  continued 
at  Its  current  level)  employee  compensation 
would  be  substantially  decreased,  or  that  un- 
reasonable administrative  burdens  would  be 
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imposed  on  the  plan  under  the  basic  fund- 
ing requirements.  Additionally,  the  Secretarv 
is  to  make  a  finding  that  the  basic  funding 
requirements  (or  discontinuance  of  the  plan) 
would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  plan 
participants  in  the  aggregate.  A  variance  U 
to  be  allowed  by  the  Secretary  only  for  such 
a  limited  period  as  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bui.  and  to 
provide  adequate  protection  to  plan  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries. 

The  funding  standard  account. — As  pre- 
vio^isly  indicated,  the  bUl  requires  that  each 
covered  plan  must  maintain  a  funding  stand- 
ard account.  The  purpose  of  this  account  is 
to  facUltate  the  determination  of  whether 
a  plan  has  met  the  minimum  funding  stand- 
ard. A  plan  wUl  meet  the  minimum  funding 
requirements  only  if,  at  the  end  of  each  plan 
year,  the  account  does  not,  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  have  an  excess  of  charges  for  all  plan 
years  over  credits  for  aU  plan  years.  The  ac- 
count Is  to  be  charged  each  year  with  the  nor- 
mal costs  for  that  year  and  with  the  mini- 
mum amortization  requirements  for  past 
service  costs,  experience  losses,  and  waived 
contributions  for  each  year.  On  the  other 
hand  the  account  Is  to  be  credited  with  the 
contributions  made  for  the  year,  with  amor- 
tized portions  of  cost  decreases,  resulting 
from  plan  amendments  and  experience  gains, 
and  with  any  waived  contributions. 

To  determine  If  the  plan  meets  the  mini- 
mum funding  standard,  the  funding  stand- 
ard account  is  to  be  reviewed  as  of  the  end 
of  each  plan  year.  However,  the  bUl  provides 
that  an  employer  may  contribute  to  a  plan 
after  the  end  of  his  taxable  year  and  up  to 
the  date  of  filing  his  tax  return,  and  these 
contributions  may  relate  back  to  his  previous 
taxable  year.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the 
plan  and  taxable  years  are  the  same  this 
will  allow  payments  made  within  this  time 
to  relate  back  to  the  prefloiis  plan  year  for 
purposes  of  the  minimum  funding  require- 
ments and  the  funding  standard  account. 
This  should  provide  an  employer  with  su£5- 
clent  time  to  reconcUe  the  funding  standard 
account  and  make  the  contributions  needed 
to  avoid  underfunding. 

If  the  account  has  a  positive  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  plan  year,  the  employer  will 
have  contributed  more  than  the  minimum 
funding  standard  requires.  Since  income  will 
be  earned  on  amounts  In  the  plan,  the  bill 
provides  that  this  positive  balance  is  to  be 
credited  with  interest,'  which  wUl  reduce  the 
need  for  future  contributions  to  meet  the 
minimum  funding  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  funding  standard  account  has  a 
deficit  balance,  the  employer  wUl  have  con- 
tributed less  than  required  under  the  mini- 
mum funding  rules,  and  the  deficiency  is  to 
be  charged  with  Interest.  Interest  is  charged 
in  this  case  because  the  deficiency  wUl  be- 
come larger  over  time  by  the  amount  of  In- 
come the  plan  would  have  earned  had  the 
minimum  requirements  been  complied  with 
and  therefore  the  employer  will  have  to  pay 
more  to  the  plan  than  Just  the  amount  he 
faUed  to  contribute  in  the  plan  year.  (A  plan 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  wlU 
start  with  a  zero  balanoe  In  Its  funding 
standard  account  on  the  effective  date  for 
the  new  funding  rules  applicable  to  the  plan. 
Similarly,  a  newly-established  plan  will  start 
with  a  zero  balance  In  Its  funding  standard 
account.) 

An  example  of  the  operation  of  the  funding 
standard  account  for  a  single  employer  de- 
fined benefit  pension  plan  Is  described  below. 
It   Is   assumed   that   in    1878   the   plan   Is 
established  with  a  past  service  liability  of  $1 


•The  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  be  used  to 
charge  or  credit  the  account  are  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rate  or  rates  used  under  the 
plan  to  determine  costs  and  are  to  be  charged 
or  credited  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
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million  and  a  normal  cost  of  $70,000.  The 
interest  rate  used  to  determine  llabUltles 
under  the  plan  for  1978  and  for  all  years  in 
this  example  Is  6  percent  per  year.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  this  plan  chooses  to  deter- 
mine e.xperlence  gains  and  losses  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  rather  than  every  three  years,  as 
is  generally  allowed  under  the  bUl.  In  the 
first  plan  year,  the  employer  contributes 
$138,537.  The  plan's  funding  standard  ac- 
count for  1978  wUl  be  as  foUows: 

Credits:    Employer  contributions..  $138,537 


Charges : 
Normal  cost 70,000 

Amortization — Initial  past  service 
cost  (30  years) 68.537 

Total 138,537 

Net  balance 0 

In  the  year  1979  the  plan  is  amended  (ef- 
fective for  1979),  Increasing  past  service  lia- 
bilities by  $100,000.  The  plan's  normal  cost 
for  bei:iefits  as  amended  is  $75,500.  There  is 
a  net  experience  gain  of  $5,000  over  the  prior 
year.  In  this  year,  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion Ls  $165,975.  The  plan's  funding  standard 
account  for  1979  will  be  as  follows; 

Credits ; 

Employer  contributions $165,975 

Amortization — experience       gain 

(15ye«ir8) 488 

Total 166,461 

Charges: 

Normal  cost _. 75,500 

Amortization — Initial  past  service 

liability 68,537 

Amortization — past  service  liabil- 
ity from  amendment  (30  years)  -         6, 854 

ToUl 150,891 

Balance -       15.570 

Interest  on  balance '934 

Net  balance 16,504 

^  This  assumes  that  aU  amounts  other  than 
Interest  are  charged  and  credited  at  the 
b^innlng  of  the  yetur. 

In  1980  the  normal  cost  of  the  plan  is 
t76;200.  There  is  an  experience  loss  for  the 
preceding  year  of  $10,000.  The  employer  con- 
tributes  $135,572.  The  plan's  funding  stand- 
ard account  for  1980  will  be  as  foUows: 

Credits: 

Employer  contributions $135,572 

AnMMrtlnatlon — experience   gain 486 

Total - 1M.0S8 

Charges : 

Normal  cost 76,200 

Amortization — Initial  past  BerTk:e 

Uatolllty —       68,537 

Amortleatioo — past  service  liabU- 

ity  from  amendment 6,854 

Amortization — experleiMse  loss  ( 15 

years)     971 

ToUl    153,562 

Net -16,  504 

Balance  from  previous  year 16,504 

Balance 0 

Interest  on  balance 0 

Net  balance 0 

In  case  the  additional  funding  standard 
appllee,  the  funding  standard  account  Is  to 
be  charged  with  the  excess  of  the  amount 
to  be  contributed  uiMier  the  additional  fund- 
ing standard  over  Uie  amount  to  be  cbarged 
as  normal  cost,  amortinatlon  ot  paat  service 
costs  and  experience  losaee,  leaa  the  aanortizied 


credits  for  plan  amendments  that  decrease 
liabilities  and  for  experience  gains.  (How- 
ever, to  ensure  the  account  is  properly  main- 
tained, these  amounts  also  are  to  be  charged 
and  credited  to  the  account  in  this  case.) 

The  funding  standard  account — special 
rules — combining  and  offsetting  amounts 
to  be  amortized. — Your  committee  recognizes 
that  the  amortization  rules  may  require  a 
plan  to  keep  accounts  for  amortizing  a  num- 
ber of  different  items.  While  the  amortiza- 
tion charges  and  credits  to  be  entered  In  the 
funding  standard  account  for  any  one  year 
will  net  out  to  a  single  figure,  some  may  pre- 
fer not  to  maintain  a  number  of  different 
auionlzatlon  accounts.  Therefore,  the  biU 
provides  that  amounts  required  to  be  amor- 
tized may,  at  the  taxpayer's  discretion,  be 
combined  into  a  single  amount  to  be  amor- 
tized. 

The  bUl  provides,  pvu-suant  to  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  that  amounts 
which  are  amortizabl©  credits  and  charges 
may  be  offset  against  each  other  with  the 
balance  to  be  amortized  over  a  period  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  remaining 
amoriisation  periods  for  all  items  entering 
Uito  the  credits  or  charges,  whichever  is 
greater.  Also,  pxirsuaut  to  regulations,  amor- 
lizable  credits  (or  amortizable  charges i  may 
be  combined  into  one  credit  or  one  charge 
to  be  amortized  over  a  period  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  remaining  amortization  pe- 
riods for  hU  items  entering  into  the  com- 
bined amount.  It  is  expected  that  If  a  plan 
elects  to  offset  or  combine  amounts  to  be 
amortized,  this  election  wiU  apply  to  all 
aniovmts  (both  charges  and  credits)  required 
to  be  amortized  for  the  year  of  election. 

An  example  of  the  netting  and  combining 
of  amortizable  amounts  by  a  single  employer 
plan  is  described  below. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  plan  has  no  past 
service  cost.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  plan 
chooses  to  determine  experience  gains  and 
losses  on  an  annual  basis  rather  than  every 
three  years  as  is  generally  allowed  under  the 
bill.  In  year  1,  the  plan  has  an  experience 
loss  of  $40,000.  In  year  2,  the  plan  has  an  ex- 
porieuce  gain  of  $15,000.  In  year  3,  the  plan 
has  an  experience  loss  of  $10,000.  In  all  these 
years  the  plan  uses  ^  5-percenl  per  annum 
interest  rate  in  comptiting  its  plan  costs. 

The  $40  000  experience  loss  that  occurs  In 
year  1  must  be  amortiaed  over  15  years,  re- 
qulrmg  annual  payments  of  $3,670.  The  first 
p«ym«ut  to  amortize  this  amount  Is  made 
in  year  2. 

At  the  end  of  year  2  (after  one  payment 
of  $3,670)  the  remaining  unamortized  bal- 
ance of  the  $40,000  experience  loss  is  $38,143.' 
The  $15,000  experience  gain  that  occurs 
In  year  2  also  Is  to  be  amortized  over  IS 
>-ears.  Alternatively,  It  may  be  combined  witta 
the  remaining  experience  loss  of  $38,14£.  re- 
dxjcing  the  unamorttaed  toes  by  ($98,145 
minus  $15,000)  to  $23,145.  It  Is  expected  that 
under  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  balance  of  $23,145  may  be  amortized 
over  14  years  (the  remaining  amortization 
period  of  the  greater  amiount) ,  in  equal  an- 
nual payments  of  $2,227.  At  the  end  of  year 
3  (after  one  payment  of  $2,227)  the  remain- 
ing unamortized  balance  of  the  netted  ex- 
perience loss  and  gain  Is  $21,964  (requirinj; 
annual  payments  of  $2,227  over  13  years). 

The  $10,000  experience  loss  that  occurs  in 
year  3  would  be  amortized  over  15  years  lu 
equal  payments  of  $918  per  year  If  it  were  to 
be  separately  coniputed  and  amortized.  On 
combining  this  loss  with  the  previous  net 
experience  loss,  the  base  for  anK>rtlzatlon  Is 
$21,964  plus  $10,000  or  $31,964.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  under  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  ^  tjie  Treasury  this  amount 
may  be  amortiM«^'by  13  annual  payments  of 


<  Tblt  ta  based  on  the  aasuinptioB  of  a  S 

percent  Interest  charge  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance during  the  year. 


$3,146  ($2,227  plus  $918)   and  thereafter  one 
payment  of  $1,78(J. 

Special  rules — tfie  full  funding  limita- 
tktn. — ^In  some  cases,  the  diUereace  between 
the  total  llabUities  of  the  plan  (all  accrued 
liabilities  including  normal  coei  i  and  the 
total  value  of  the  plan  assc'ls  niay  be  smaller 
than  the  minimum  funding  requirement  for 
the  year.  For  example,  this  could  occur  where 
the  plan  as.sets  hed  increased  substantially 
and  unexpectedly  In  value.  Where  the  ex- 
cess of  total  plan  llabiUtieo  over  assets  is  less 
than  the  minimum  fundmg  requirement 
otherwise  determined,  yoiu-  committee  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  s'nouid  not  have  to 
contribute  more  tjian  the  amount  of  this 
excels  liability,  for  up»>n  contribution  of  this 
amount  the  plan  will  become  fully  funded. 
-^  a  result,  in  this  case  the  bill  provides  that 
the  amotint  to  be  charged  to  the  ftindm?; 
standard  account  (and  to  be  contributed) 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  difference  between  the 
t:>tal  llabUitieE  of  the  plan  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  plan  assets.  Since  the  fuT. 
fiuidlng  limitation  reduces  the  amount 
otherwise  required  to  be  contributed  to  a 
plan.  :t  appears  appropriate  to  tue  t>.e  'lower 
ot  fair  market  value  or  the  value  cf  plan  as- 
sets as  normally  determined,  i  As  discussed 
below,  the  value  of  plan  assets  as  normally 
determined  may  be  greater  ttan  fair  market 
vali-c  m  certain  cases  and  in  sucii  situations 
use  of  the  normal  valuation  method  couW 
i:iappr!»riately  limit  contrtbutions  to  a 
plan.) 

When  the  full  funding  limit  applies,  the 
amort  tT-ation  s-^hedule  for  charges  and  cred- 
its to  the  funding  standard  acco>ant  are  to 
be  considered  n*  fully  amortised,  and  these 
schedules  generally  are  to  t)e  eliminated  from 
the  calculations  under  the  funding  stand- 
ard account.  However.  If  the  plan  Is  amended 
in  later  years  to  Increase  plan  llabUltles,  a 
new  am'-vrtizatkjn  schedule  would  be  estab- 
lished with  refspect  to  this  Increase  In  lia- 
bUlties.  Per  years  after  t*\e  full  funding  level 
is  re«w:hed.  the  funding  standard  account  will 
continue  to  be  charged  with  the  normal  cost 
of  the  plan.  Consequently.  unle«  asset  values 
increase  correspondingly  with  the  Increase  in 
plan  liabilities,  eventuaUy  the  full  funding 
limitation  wUl  not  be  applicable  and  the  em- 
ployer will  have  to  make  contributions  to  the 
pan  to  meet  the  minimum  funding  require- 
m»rts. 

If  the  employer  falls  to  make  the  re<ruired 
contributions  in  a  year  In  which  the  full 
funding  limitation  Is  applicable,  the  excise 
tax  (described  below)  on  underfunding  in 
that  year  Is  to  be  based  only  on  the  amount 
that  should  have  been  contributed,  given  the 
lull  funding  limitation. 

Por  the  purpose  of  calctilating  the  full 
funding  limitation,  the  bm  provides  that 
plan  liabllitleB  (Including  rMsrnaal  cost)  are 
to  be  determined  under  the  funding  method 
used  bv  the  plan  to  deterrnine  costs  for  the 
year,  If  the  llabUltles  can  be  directly  cal- 
culated under  this  funding  method.  How- 
ever, if  this  cannot  l)e  done  under  the  plan's 
funding  method,  in  order  to  allow  the  full 
fundUie'  limitation  to  apply,  the  bill  pro- 
vJdee  tiat  the  accrued  Uablllties  are  to  be 
calculated  under  the  entry  a^e  normal 
method,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deterTniii- 
Ujf  the  application  of  tbe  full  funding 
limitation. 

Whet!>er  tbe  full  funding  limitation  ap- 
pttee  generally  to  to  be  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  plan  year,  after  aU  plan  liabilities 
for  that  year  have  accrued.  For  purposes  of 
tbe  full  fxinding  lloiltatlon,  t»»e  value  of 
pltui  assets  generally  is  to  be  determined  as 
of  tbe  usual  valtiation  date  tor  tke  plan 
Since,  as  dlMruased  above,  contritajtioas  gen- 
erally can  be  eoade  to  a  plan  after  tbe  end 
of  a  plan  year  and  yet  relate  back  to  the 
previous  plan  year,  there  shouM  be  no  tlin- 
laff  problena  wltta  respect  to  nicfa  year-end 
calculations. 

Special    rule* — mo%eTi    purchoM    pension 
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plana— Oenenily.  the  funding  standard 
account  for  money  purchase  pension  plans 
Is  to  be  charged  annuaUy  with  the  amount 
that  must  t>e  contributed  for  the  year  under 
the  plan  fonniUa,  and  U  to  be  credited  with 
the  amount  that  la  pead.  As  a  result,  employ- 
ers who  have  these  plans  must  annually 
make  the  payments  required  under  the  plan. 
For  purposes  of  the  funding  rules,  a  "target 
benefit  plan"  generally  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  money  purchase  pension  plan.  However,  a 
plan  (for  example,  a  so-called  Taft-Hartley 
plan)  that  provides  an  agreed  level  of  bene- 
fits and  a  specified  level  of  contributions  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  money  purchase  pen- 
sion plan  If  the  employer  or  his  representa- 
tive participated  in  the  determination  of  the 
benefits. 

Special  rules — collectively  bargained  plana 
and  plans  of  controlled  groups. — Plans  main- 
tained pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  employee  representatives 
and  one  or  more  employers  often  provide  for 
a  predetermined  level  of  contributions  over 
a  period  longer  than  12  months.  Your  com- 
mittee beUeves  that  for  the  funding  reqiUre- 
menta  to  be  workable  in  these  cases,  employ- 
ers generally  must  be  allowed  to  base  their 
contributions  on  the  bargained  and  agreed 
upon   basis.   Consequently,   for   purposes   of 
malntahiing  the  funding  standard  account,  a 
plan  year  of  a  plan  maintained  pursuant  to 
a  coUective  bargaining  agreement  generally 
Is  to  be  considered  as  extending  for  the  term 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  adapt  the  minimum 
funding  standard  to  those  plans  where  con- 
tributions are  fixed  by  contract  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  standard,  such  as  a  specific  dol- 
lar amount  per  hour  of  covered  employment 
or  a  specific  amount  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 
Under  such  a  plan  If  the  actuarial  assump- 
tions were  reasonable  and  the  actuarial  cal- 
culations were  correct  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  agreement,  and  the  agreed 
contribution  were  made,  there  would  be  no 
deficiency  in  the  funding  standard  account 
for   the   term  of   the  collective   bargaining 
agreement.    Any    experience    loes    could    be 
made  up  by  adjustment  of  the  contribution 
rate  or  the  level  of  benefits  for  the  term  of 
the  required  periods  of  amortization  or  the 
computation  of  the  excise  tax;  also,  with  re- 
spect to  collectively  bargained  plans  it  is  in- 
tended that  experience  gains  and  losses  gen- 
erally are  to  be  determined  at  the  end  of  each 
contract  period,  or  at  the  end  of  every  3  cal- 
endar years  If  more  i^)proprlate  for  the  par- 
ticular plan. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  to  meet  the 
tteeds  of  other  coUectlvely  bargained  plans, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  regulations  that 
provide  other  periods  that  may  be  treated  as 
plan  years.  For  example.  It  is  understood 
that  some  multiemployer  coUectlvely  bar- 
gained plans  are  based  on  a  number  of  con- 
tracts, each  expiring  at  different  times  It 
Is  expected  that  In  thU  case  the  regulations 
would  provide  that  the  plan  could  use  a  12- 
month  period  (or  perhaps  longer  period  if 
needed)  for  the  plan  year.  In  this  case  when 
experience  losses  are  determined,  the  plan 
trustees  could  arrange  for  an  increase  in  con- 
tributions for  the  next  year,  or  could  arrange 
for  a  decrease  In  future  benefits  to  allow 
negotiations  to  occur  later  to  Increase  contri- 
butions. Additionally,  as  discussed  above 
limited  retroactive  plan  amendments  would 
be  allowed  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  up  to  a  years  after  the  end  of  the 
plan  year,  so  benefits  could  be  reduced  to  a 
limited  extent  If  needed  to  avoid  a  funding 
deficiency. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
collectlTely  bargained  plans,  the  mhilmum 
funding  standard  Is  to  be  determined  as  U 
all  participants  In  the  plan  were  employed 
by  a  single  employer.  The  blU  provides  the 
same  treatment  for  deduction  purposes.  This 
merely  restates  existing  law. 

BxclusioTu  from  coverof/e — insured  plans. 

I;"  a  pension  plan  Is  funded  exclusively  with 


certain  Individual  insurance  contracts,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  plan  is  not  subject  to 
the  mlnlmxmi  funding  requirements.  Your 
committee  believes  that  If  qualified  insurance 
contracts  are  used  to  fund  a  plan  and  pay- 
ments are  timely  made,  the  plan  will  be  prop- 
erly funded. 

The  contracts  that  are  to  qualify  for  this 
treatment  are  level  annual  premium  indl- 
\-idual  Insurance  contracts  where  the  prem- 
ium Is  paid  from  the  first  date  of  an  indi- 
vidual's participation  in  the  plan  (and  from 
the  tmie  an  Increase  lu  benefits  becomes  ef- 
fective) and  is  not  paid  beyond  the  Individ- 
ual's retirement  age.  Also,  the  benefits  un- 
der the  plan  must  be  the  same  as  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  individual  contracts  at 
normal  retirement  age.  In  addition,  the  bene- 
fits must  be  guaranteed  by  the  insurance 
company  to  the  extent  that  premiums  are 
paid.  For  the  contracts  to  qualify,  the  Insur- 
ance company  must  be  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  where  the  plan  is  located. 
Furthermore,  premlumB  for  all  plan  years 
must  have  been  timely  paid  or  the  pwUcy  re- 
instated. In  addition,  rights  under  the  con- 
tracts must  not  have  been  subject  to  a  se- 
curity interest  durhig  the  plan  year,  and 
no  loans  mtist  have  been  made  on  the  policy 
during  the  plan  year. 

If  any  of  these  reqiUrements  are  not  satis- 
fied, then  the  normal  rules  with  respect  to  the 
funding  standard  must  be  followed.  If  a  plan 
Is  Initially  funded  with  qualified  Insurance 
contracts,  but,  e.g.,  a  contract  payment  Is 
not  made,  then  the  plan  will  become  subject 
to  the  minimum  funding  rules  and  an  excise 
tax  may  be  owed  (as  deecribed  below)  If  the 
plan  funding  falls  below  the  minimum  stand- 
ard. (Generally,  If  the  payments  had  been 
timely  made  imtll  this  time,  the  funding 
standard  account  for  the  year  of  nonpay- 
ment would  start  with  a  zero  balance,  the 
accrued  plan  liabilities  and  properly  amorti- 
zed amounts  would  be  charged  to  the  accovmt 
for  the  year  In  question,  and  any  excise  tax 
owed  would  be  based  on  the  net  charges  to 
the  funding  standard  aocotmt  for  that  year. ) 
Exclusions  from  coverage — proflt-shartng 
plans,  etc. — Under  present  law  profit-sharing 
and  stock  bonus  plans  do  not  require  a  def- 
inite predetermined  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  portion  of  profits  to  be  shared  an- 
nually with  the  employees.  Since  the  con- 
tributions to  these  planj  may  be  varied  sub- 
stantially year-by-year  under  the  plan,  your 
committee  believes  that  It  Is  Inappropriate 
for  profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans  to 
be  governed  by  the  minimum  funding  stand- 
ard. 

On  the  other  hand,  employer  contributions 
tmder  money  purchase  pension  plans  must 
be  definitely  determinable  and  fixed  VTlthout 
being  geared  to  profits.  It  Is  appropriate  for 
these  plans  to  be  governed  by  the  minimum 
funding  standard  since  the  application  of 
this  standard  (as  under  present  law)  will 
require  the  employer  to  make  definitely  de- 
termined contributions  to  the  plan. 

Your  committee  Intends  that  plans  gen- 
erally are  to  be  considered  money  purchase 
pension  plans  which  meet  the  "definitely 
determinable"  standard  where  the  employ- 
er's contributions  are  fixed  by  the  plan,  even 
if  the  employer's  obUgatlon  to  contribute  for 
any  individual  employee  may  vary  based  on 
the  amount  contributed  to  the  plan  In  any 
year  by  the  employee.  For  example,  it  u  ex- 
pected that  a  matching  plan  which  provides 
that  an  employer  will  annually  contribute 
up  to  6  percent  of  an  employees  salary,  but 
that  this  contribution  will  be  no  more  than 
the  employee's  own  (nondeductible)  contri- 
bution, will  meet  the  "fleflnltely  determin- 
able" criteria.  In  this  case,  the  employer's 
contributions  are  set  by  the  plan,  will  not 
vary  with  profits,  and  cannot  be  varied  by 
the  employer's  action  (other  than  by  a  plan 
amendment). 

Exclusions      from      coverage — government 
plans  and  church.  plans.~lt  has  been  argued 
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that  government  plans  should  be  exempt 
from  the  funding  standards  since  the  taxing 
power  can  be  viewed  as  a  practical  substitute 
for  these  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
committee  is  concerned  ii'lth  reports  that  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  governmental  units 
such  generous  pension  promises  have  been 
made  and  so  little  funds  have  been  set  aside 
currently,  that  the  practical  llkehhood  of 
Imposing  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  those  bene- 
fits may  be  open  to  question. 

In  view  of  the  information  received  with 
respect  to  possible  underfundlng  problems  of 
the  plans,  the  bill  provides  that  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  to  study  whether  plans  maintained 
by  Federal,  State,  or  locel  governments  are 
adequately  funded  (taking  into  account  the 
new  minimum  funding  standards  of  the  bill). 
Yo;;r  committee  and  the  Committee  on  V/ays 
and  Means  is  to  submit  td  t'le  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  this  study  to- 
gether with  recommendations  on  funding 
standards  for  government  plans  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

Under  the  bill,  government  plans  are  plans 
established  and  maintained  for  their  em- 
ployees by  the  United  States  Government, 
or  by  the  government  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  by  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  such  governments. 
Also,  except  for  the  study  described  above,  a 
plan  to  which  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  or  1937  applies  Is  to  be  treated  as  a 
government  plan. 

The  bill  also  generally  exempts  church 
plans  from  the  new  funding  requirements  if 
these  plans  meet  the  fuadUig  requirements 
of  present  law.  However,  a  church  plan  may 
elect  to  have  all  the  provisions  regarding  par- 
ticipation, vesting,  funding,  and  form  of 
benefit  apply.  If  such  an  election  is  made, 
then  the  minimum  funding  provisions  will 
apply  to  the  plan.  (Under  the  bill,  once  It  Is 
made,  the  election  is  Irrevocable.) 

A  church  plan  Is  defined  under  the  bill  as 
a  plan  established  and  maintained  by  a 
church  (or  convention  or  association  of 
churches)  that  is  tax-exempt  under  section 
501  of  the  Code.  However,  a  church  plan  does 
not  Include  a  plan  established  and  main- 
tained prlmarUy  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
employed  In  connection  with  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business.  Nor  does  a  church  plan  In- 
clude a  multiemployer  plan  U  one  or  more 
employers  are  not  tax-exempt  under  section 
501  of  the  Code  as  a  church  (or  convention 
or  association  of  churches) .  'With  respect  to 
plans  In  existence  on  January  1,  1974,  if  the 
plan  applied  on  that  date  to  employees  of  any 
tax-exempt  agency  of  a  church  (or  conven- 
tion or  association  of  churches)  which  estab- 
lished and  malntahied  the  plan,  then  the 
employees  of  the  agency  are  to  be  treated  as 
employees  of  the  church  (or  convention  or 
association  of  chtirches) . 

Actuarial  considerations — actuarial  as- 
sumptions, methods,  valuation  of  assets.— 
Since  actuarial  calculations  determine  plan 
cost5,  the  blU  includes  several  basic  rules  re- 
garding these  calculations.  Under  the  bill, 
plan  liabUlties  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  actuarial  assumptions  that,  In  the 
aggregate,  are  reasonable.  Your  committee 
recognizes  that  frequently  there  Is  a  range 
of  actuarial  assumptions  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  determtolng  the  costs  of  a  de- 
fined benefit  pension  plan,  and  the  choice  of 
the  appropriate  assumptions  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  Judgment.  In  this  circumstance,  an 
employer  may  attempt  to  substitute  his  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  his  actuary,  which  may 
lead  to  situations  where  plan  costs  are  not 
being  Independently  determined  by  an  ac- 
tuary. Your  committee  believes  that  It  Is  In- 
appropriate for  an  employer  to  substitute  his 
judgment  In  these  matters  for  that  of  a 
qualified  actuary,  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
if  such  a  circumstance  were  to  arise  an 
actuary  would  have  to  refuse  giving  his  fa- 
vorable opinion  with  regard  to  the  plan  or 
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risk  the  sanctions  Imposed  In  fiduciaries  who 
breach  their  duty. 

Tour  conunittee  recognizes  that  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  accepted  methods  of 
valuing  assets  of  pension  plans  and  many  of 
these  methods  are  designed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count market  value  and  also  to  level  out 
short-run  market  swings.  Your  committee 
believes  that  such  valuation  methods  are  ap- 
propriate since  sharp,  short-run  variations 
In  asset  values  could  significantly  affect  the 
required  funding  if  fair  market  value  were 
the  only  accepted  method  of  valuing  assets 
for  fundmg  piu-poses.  This  would  be  Inap- 
propriate since  pension  plans  are  funded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  long-run,  frequently 
over  an  employee's  whole  working  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  committee  also  recog- 
nizes that  pension  plans  must  value  assets  m 
a  way  that  takes  Into  account  market  value. 
Otherwise,  there  may  be  no  relation  between 
a  plan's  funding  program  and  the  assets  ac- 
tually available  to  pay  benefits. 

Under  the  bill,  generally  plan  assets  are  to 
be  valued  on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable  ac- 
turlal  method  of  valuation  that  takes  into 
account  fair  market  value,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  An  ac- 
ceptable alternative  method,  particularly  as 
to  bonds  and  other  fixed-Income  Investments, 
will  be  to  value  assets  at  their  present  or 
commuted  value,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  expected  Income  stream  Is  discounted  by 
the  valuation  rate  of  interest  and  expressed 
as  a  capitalized  sum.  (Your  committee  antici- 
pates that  plan  assets  also  will  be  valued  for 
purposes  of  minimum  funding  requirements 
that  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury.  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
imlform  valuation  of  assets,  regulations  with 
respect  to  valuation  which  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975,  are 
to  be  effective  only  if  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury.  Similarly,  your  committee 
anticipates  that  regulations  applying  to  such 
plan  years  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Treasury  are  to  be  effective  only  if  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.) 

Tour  committee  anticipates  that  fair  mar- 
ket value  generally  would  be  an  acceptable 
valuation  method.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  using  cost  or  book  value 
without  taking  account  of  changes  In  fair 
market  value  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
valuation  method.^  However,  It  Is  Intended 
that  acceptable  valuation  methods  may  In- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  use  of  a 
moving  average  (over,  e.g.,  five  years) ,  or  in- 
creasing asset  values  each  year  by  a  stated 
percentage  of  the  prevlotis  year's  asset  value 
under  the  assumption  that  an  even  long- 
range  appreciation  will  occur  (In  some  cases, 
this  Increase  may  be  reduced  by  realized  ap- 
preciation or  other  Income  received  from  the 
asset.)  Another  alternative  method  may  be 
to  capitalize  the  current  amount  of  Income 
from  each  asset  as  a  perpetuity,  using  the 
plan  valuation  rate  of  interest.  For  a  valua- 
tion method  to  be  reasonable,  it  Is  expected 
that  the  asset  values  obtained  under  the 
method  of  valuation  used  are  to  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  fair  market  value,  and 
that  If  fah-  market  value  and  the  value  un- 
der the  method  used  differ  significantly  over 
a  period  of  several  years  that  the  value  under 
the  plan  would  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
However,  where  an  unacceptable  method  Is 
behig  used  by  an  existing  plan.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  Secretary  will  allow  a  transi- 
tion so  that  the  plan  will  have  time  to  write 
up  Its  asset  values.  Furthermore,  it  Is  expect- 
ed that  the  method  chosen  must  be  used 
consistently  by  the  plan. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  regulations  will 
P~ovl  e  reasonable  methods  for  valuing  life 
'•nsurance  or  annuity  contracts,  which  will 

■However,  in  a  case  where  fair  market 
value  tended  to  fluctuate  around  cost,  a  rea- 
sonable actuarial  method  may  determine  that 
cost  is  the  appropriate  value. 


recognize   the  sp>eclal   natiu-e  of  such   con- 
tracts for  valuation  of  pension  plans. 

Yoiu-  committee  also  recognizes  that  often 
a  pension  plan  will  require  bonds  or  other 
debt  Instrimients  as  a  long-term  investment 
to  be  held  .ntll  maturity.  In  that  event,  it 
would  seem  inappropriate  to  require  the  plan 
t:  change  its  valuation  of  the  bond  In  ac- 
cordance with  market  fluctuations.  There- 
fore, the  bill  provides  that  a  plan  may  elect 
to  value  its  bonds  or  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness on  an  amortized  basis.  At  the  election 
of  the  plan,  the  amortization  may  run  from 
Initial  cost  at  purchase  to  par  value  at  ear- 
liest call  date  or  to  par  value  at  maturity. 
This  election  Is  to  be  made  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations.  The 
election  is  to  be  revocable  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  and  'a  to  apply  to  all 
bonds  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  owned 
by  the  plan.  Although  the  bill  expUclty  rec- 
ognizes this  p.s  one  reasonalbe  method  of 
valuation  that  a  plan  may  use  to  value  bonds 
or  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  other  valuation 
methods  may  be  used  for  these  assets.  (Also, 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  use  the  method  ex- 
plicitly recognized  for  bonds  or  Indebtedness 
for  valuing  other  assets.) 

Plan  4 — Plan  Termination  Insurance 
Section  401 

This  section  establishes  a  Pension  Benefit 
It-.surance  Corporation  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  which  requires  plans  to 
insure  unfunded  vested  Insured  liabilities  In- 
curred prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act,  as  well 
as  after  enactment  of  the  Act.  The  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  is  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Corporation. 
Section  402.  Purposei  and  Powers  of  the 
Corporation 

In  general  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation 
are  to  (1)  encoiu-age  the  continuation  and 
iT'alntenance  of  voluntary  private  pension 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  participants, 
(2)  provide  for  the  thnely  and  uninterrupted 
payment  of  pension  benefits  to  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  all  insured 
plans,  and  (3)  minimize  over  the  long  run 
the  premiums  charged  by  the  Corporation. 

Under  the  general  powers,  the  Corporation 
may  enter  Into  contracts.  To  the  extent  the 
Corporation  chooses  to  enter  Into  Insurance 
contracts,  the  Corporation  may  purchase 
single  premium  armunltles  only  from  quali- 
fied carriers,  only  on  a  competitive  bidding 
basis,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  such  action 
is  consistent  with  the  objective  of  minimiz- 
ing over  the  long  run  the  premiums  charged 
by  the  Corporation. 

Section  403.  Conditions  of  Insurance 

The  Corporation  shall  Insure  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  any  plan  covered  under 
this  part  against  the  loes  of  benefits  (In- 
sured under  section  409)  which  arise  from 
the  complete  or  partial  termination  of  such 
plans.  A  partial  termination  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  If  all  nonforfeitable 
benefits  of  participants  and  beneficiaries  to 
which  the  partial  termination  applies  con- 
tinue as  obligations  of  the  plan  or  are  other- 
wise satisfied. 

Section  404.  Plan  Termination  Insurance 
Funds 

Initially  two  funds  are  established — the 
Single  Employer  Primary  Trust  Fund  relat- 
ing only  to  single  employer  plans,  and  the 
Multiemployer  Trust  Fund  relating  only  to 
multiemployer  plans.  After  June  1,  1977  the 
Corporation  may  establish  a  Single  Employer 
Optional  Trust  Fund  for  single  employer 
plans  choosing  such  option  In  order  to  be 
treated  more  favorably  In  regard  to  the  em- 
ployer liability  Imposed  under  section  414. 
Other  funds  may  be  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration relating  to  insurance  coverage  for 
benefits  other  than  the  normial  retirement 
benefits  Insured  under  the  Single  Employer 


Primary  and  Optional  Trust  Funds  sind  the 
Multiemployer  Trust  Fund. 

The  integrity  of  the  Single  Employer  Pri- 
mary and  Optional  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Multiemployer  Trust  Fund  Is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  times. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure  covered  bene- 
fits of  single  employer  plans  and  shall  pay 
such  benefits  from  the  Single  Employer  Pri- 
mary Trust  Fund,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 405(c)  (8)  and  section  409(c).  The  Cor- 
poration shall  Insure  covered  benefits,  as 
determined  in  section  409,  for  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  multiemployer  plans  and 
shall  pay  such  benefits  from  the  Multiem- 
ployer Trust  Fund,  except  as  provided  In 
section  409(c) . 

Section  405.  Premium  Schedules 

In  general. — Separate  premium  schedules 
are  to  be  applied  to  single  employer  plans 
and  multiemployer  plans. 

Basis  for  Setting  Premiums. — The  Initial 
premiums  charged  single  employer  plans  lor 
Insiu-ance  of  normal  retirement  benefits  is 
made  up  of  two  parts — a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  .l'"c  times  the  excess  of  the  present  value 
of  Insured  benefits  over  the  value  of  the 
plan's  assets  and  a  rate  (to  be  set  by  the 
corporation  at  a  level  which  will  produce 
revenue  from  the  second  part  approximately 
equal  to  the  first  part)  times  the  present 
value  of  insured  benefits.  The  Initial  premi- 
ums charged  multiemployer  plans  Is  made 
up  of  two  parts  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
single  employer  plans  except  that  the  rate 
for  the  first  part  is  not  to  exceed  .025  <?c. 

The  premiums  for  single  employer  plans 
are  to  be  based  only  on  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected experience  of  single  employer  plans, 
and  the  premiums  for  multiemployer  plans 
are  to  be  based  only  on  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected experience  of  multiemployer  plans. 

Any  Increase  in  the  premliun  rates  charged 
plans  Insured  under  the  Single  Employer 
Primary  Trust  Fund  or  the  Multiemployer 
Trust  Fund  Is  to  be  approved  by  Congress  by 
a  concurrent  resolution  originating  in  the 
House. 

The  CwTJoratlon  may  establish  the  Single 
Employer  Optional  Trust  Fund  after  June  1, 
1977  In  which  case  the  premiums  charged 
single  employer  electing  coverage  under  such 
Optional  Trust  Fund  shall  be  based  on  rates 
set  by  the  Corporation  which  reflect  the 
actual  and  ex|>ected  experience  of  the  single 
employer  plans  electing  such  optional  cov- 
erage (for  plan  years  beginning  after  June  1. 
1977). 

The  Corporation  is  to  adopt  rules  relating 
to  the  valuation  of  a  plan's  assets  and  lia- 
bilities for  premium  purpose.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  adopt  such  rules  only  after  con- 
sidering recommendations  made  by  actuaries, 
actuarial  organizations,  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Such  rules  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  giving  due  consideration  to 
those  methods  which  would  best  minimize 
the  cost  of  calculating  such  premiums  to 
the  plans. 

Section  406.  Revised  Premium  Schedule 
Procedure 

Section  406  shall  apply  only  in  the  case 
where  the  Corporation  determines  that  In- 
creased rates  are  necessary  under  section  405 
(c)  (1).  The  revised  schedule  shall  apply  only 
to  plan  years  beginning  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Congress 
approves  such  revised  schedule  by  a  con- 
current resolution  originating  in  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives. 

Section  407.  Cooperation  and  Assistance  of 
Government  Agencies 
Section  408.  Reports 
The  annual  report  required  under  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  Is  to  Include  such  ad- 
ditional Information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part  (Including 
any  reportable  events  under  section  410). 
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Section  400.  Cov«rego 
Mandatory  Coverage. — AD  quallfled  defined 
bcnent  pension  plan*  su^Ject  to  the  mini- 
mum fxuaOlng  standards  under  the  Act  which 
have  more  than  25  participants  over  a  five 
year  period  (10  of  whom  must  be  partici- 
pants with  nonforfeitable  benefits)  are  cov- 
ered and  required  to  pay  premiums  under 
this  part.  In  addition  a  plan  must  have  assets 
equal  to  at  least  10%  of  the  present  value  of 
Insured  benefits  (calculated  without  regard 
to  ssctloa  409(f))  before  coverage  Is  made 
mandatory. 

Voluntary  Coverage. — The  corporation  may 
Insure  qualified  defined  benefit  plans  not  In- 
sured under  (a)  if  they  meet  the  other  re- 
quirements under  the  Act  arid  such  other 
underwriting  standards  aa  the  corporation 
may  deem  necessary. 

BeneftU  Covered.— The  benefits  insured 
for  plans  paying  premiums  with  respect  to 
the  Single  Employer  Primary  (or  Optional) 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Multiemployer  Trust 
Fund,  are  (1 )  the  normal  retirement  benefits 
under  such  plana  to  the  extent  they  are  made 
nonforfeitable  according  to  the  mimmum 
vesung  gchedule  chosen  by  the  plan  under 
section  203,  and  (2)  benefits  other  than  nor- 
mal retirement  benefits  which  are  nonfor- 
feitable (other  than  In  the  event  of  termlna- 
Uon)  and  which  were  payable  prior  to  plan 
termination. 

Supplemental  Iiirured  Benefits.— As  a  re- 
sult of  a  study,  the  corporation  ia  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditiona  under  which  bene- 
fits other  than  those  described  in  (b>  are  to 
be  covered. 

LimitatUma  on  Insurance. — Benefits  In- 
sured under  the  Single  Employer  and  Multi- 
employer Tnist  P^mda  are  limited  to  |20  per 
month  per  year  of  service  payable  in  the 
form  of  a  life  annuity  at  age  65.  The  $20 
limit  is  to  be  Increased  annually  according  to 
the  Increase  In  a  Social  Security  "waee  In- 
ereaae  index". 

The  term  "wage  Increase  index"  means  an 
amount  (not  less  than  one)  equal  to  average 
taxable  wages  for  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  determination  is  made  di- 
vided by  average  taxable  wages  for  the  iorst 
calendar  quarter  of  1975. 

Th»  term  "average  taxable  wages"  means 
the  aggregmt*  amount  of  wages  (as  defined  In 

^1^,^XJ^^  *^^  employees  (as  defined 
in  section  »121  (d)  of  such  Code)  In  a  cal- 
endar quarter,  divided  by  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  received  wages  in  such  quarter. 
The  term  -year  of  service-  shaU  be  defined 
thlTArt  ^*'*  section  205    (c)    (3)    of 

n.^.T*t^*^  benefits  are  not  payable  with 
respect  to  rights  created  by  a  plan  amend- 
ment adopted  or  which  takes  effect  less  thjin 
0  years  prior  to  plan  termination, 

«..^*f  f  **  ^°*'^*"  "•  '*°»  Wmble  With 
respect  to  certain  subrtanUal  ownera. 

"Hie  maximum  Insured  benefit  Is  n-aded 
In  for  plana  covered  for  les  than  6  years 

Insurance  benefit,  are  not  payable  with 
respect  to  beneflu  accrued  after  a  plL  be- 
comes  disqualified  by  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury or  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  410.  Rejwrtable  Events 
The  event*  to  be  reported  Include  dl»- 
quallficaUon  of  a  plan,  a  decrease  In  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  a  plan  amendment.  faUure 
of  a  plan  to  meet  the  minimum  funding 
requirements  or  to  pay  benefits,  and  certain 
other  events.  In  regard  to  certain  distribu- 
tions to  su-^tanttal  owners  required  under 
subsection  410(b)(7),  the  Secretary  may  at 
his  discretion  choose  to  Increase  the  value 
of  the  distribution  stated  thereto  or  by 
retrulaUon  to  prescribe  tmder  what  condi- 
tions, where  the  potential  for  abuse  is  mlnl- 
maJ,  such  errata  need  not  be  reported. 


Section  411.  Termination  of  Plan 
After  a  hearing  on  the  record  with  notice 
to  all  Interested  parties,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  order  a  partial  or  complete 
termination  of  a  plan.  Such  termination  can 
be  ordered  only  if  the  corporation  Is  likely 
to  have  to  pay  insured  benefits  and  the 
probable  long-run  loss  of  the  corporation 
can  be  expected  to  increase  vmreasona'Dly. 
Upon  the  showing  of  reasonable  cause  by  a 
plan  administrator,  any  pnrticlp.mt  or  bene- 
ficiary, an  employer,  or  other  plan  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  shall  ftold  a  hearing  on  the 
record  with  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  by  all  interested  parties. 

Section  412.  Management  Functions 
The  Secretary  is  given  broad  authority  to 
manage  the  assets  of  the  fund  and  may  re- 
tain outside  financial  advisors  or  consultants 
to  manage  such  fucda.  The  SecreUry  shall 
be  mindful  of  and  adopt  such  practices 
which  are  corislsteut  with  the  objective  of 
minimizing  over  the  long  run  the  premiums 
charged  under  this  -lart. 

Section  413.  F-unctions  of  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  tlie  Congress  the  annual 
financial  statements  and  actuarial  report  of 
the  corporation. 

Section  414.  Employer  Liability 
The  corporation  sliail  have  the  status  of 
a  general  creditor  with  respect  to  the  lia- 
bility imposed  upon  employers  under  this 
section.  The  liability  Imposed  upon  employ- 
ers shall  not  "se  confldcied  an  obligation  to 
the  Federal  government. 

With  respect  to  the  volimtary  curtailment 
provision  under  this  section,  a  pension  plan 
may  be  amended  to  suspend  the  further 
accumulation  of  beneflts  based  on  service 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment 
(whether  or  not  such  benefits  would  have 
been  forfeitable  or  nonforfeitable).  How- 
ever, years  of  service  earned  by  a  participant 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  an  amend- 
ment shall  be  consldefjd  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  a  participant  has  obtained 
nonforfeitable  rights  (under  Section  203)  to 
beneflts  under  the  jrtan  based  on  service 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  this  section 
applies  under  which  nonforfeitable  benefits 
of  plan  participants  on  the  date  of  plan 
termination  were  accrued  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice with  two  or  more  employers,  such  em- 
ployers shall  be  liable  to  the  Corporation  In 
an  amount  which  in  the  aggregate  equals  the 
amount  for  which  a  single  employer  would 
be  liable  under  subsection  (b).  A  portion  of 
such  amount  shay  be  apportioned  to  each 
employer  (in  accordance  with  rules  of  the 
Corporation)  In  an  equitable  manner  which 
BhaU  take  into  account  accruals  of  beneflts 
by  reason  of  service  with  such  employer  and 
contributions  by  such  employer,  but  no  em- 
ployer sliall  be  liable  under  this  subsection 
for  an  amount  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  his 
net  worth. 

Section  415.  Allocation  of  Assets 
For  purposes  of  det«Tnlnlng  the  employer 
llabUlty  under  section  414  and  the  payments 
and  distributions  to  be  made  under  section 
411.  if  any.  the  Secretary,  the  plan  adminis- 
trator, the  Corporation,  or  the  receiver,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  make  such  calculation 
or  distribute  such  assets  In  accordance  with 
section  112  (subject  to  any  variance  under 
section  501;  the  Secretary  may  at  his  dis- 
cretion make  the  following  exceptions)  ex- 
cept that  (1)  such  assets  shall  be  first  ap- 
plied as  provided  In  section  112(b)(1),  (2) 
then  such  assets  shall  be  applied  pro  rata  (A) 
to  benefits  described  In  112(b)  (2)  payable  to 
participants  or  beneficiaries  who  have  been 
receiving  beneflts  under  the  plan  for  at  least 
3  years  prior  to  plan  termination;  and  (B)  to 
Insured  benefits  described  In  section  112(b) 
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(2)   payable  to  participants  other  than  par 
ticipants  described  in  (A) ;  (3)  then  such  as' 
sets  shall  be  applied  to  other  insured  bene 
fits;  and  (4)  then  such  assets  shall  be  an 
plied  to  payment  of  benefits   (to  the  exten* 
not  paid  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  on' 
as  provided  in  section  112.  ' 

Section  416.  Effective  Date 
Premiums  and  benefits  payable  under  this 
part  as  a  result  of  plan  termmatlons  shall 
*PPly  to  plan  years  beginning  after  June  i, 

SUPPLEMTNTAL  VlEWS  OFHON.  JoHN  N.  EblEN- 

EOBN.  Hon.  Albert  H.   Quie,  Hok.  Edwim 

D.  ESHLEMAN,  AND  HOU.  BOBEBT  J.  HUBE« 

When  H.R.  2,  the  proposed  Emplovee  Bene- 
fit Security  Act  of  1973.  was  originally  re- 
ported by  our  Conunittee,  supplemental  views 
were  Included  in  the  Committee  Report  ex- 
prijsslng  endorsement  of  that  bill  with  one 
exception.  That  was  the  employer  UabiUtj- 
feature  of  the  plan  torminatlon  Insurance 
provision  of  that  bill. 

While  still  concerned  about  the  probable 
detrimental  effects  of  employer  liability,  we 
are  faced  with  a  dilenruna.  This  contingent 
obligation  is  replete  with  risks  from  both 
the  workers"  and  the  employers'  point  of 
view.  Without  some  controls,  however  any 
employer  could  terminate  his  plan  without  a 
valid  reason  and  walk  away,  leaving  the  in- 
surance Corporation  to  pay  the  benefits  due. 
The  new  version  of  H  Jl.  2  would  allow  anv 
flngle-en.ployer  plan  to  take  this  route  (and 
then  to  start  a  new  plan  for  the  same  em- 
ployees the  next  day)  if  it  chooses  coverage 
under  the  Single-employer  Optional  Thm: 
Fund  by  paying  a  hlgtior  premium. 

If  termination  Insurance  is  to  be  enacted, 
certain  safe-guards  are  essential. 

Payment  of  a  higher  premium  should  not 
mean  absolute  relief  from  liability  for  sn 
employer  If  he  will  be  continuing  in  business 
and  has  no  valid  reason  for  terminating  an 
underfunded  plan.  Unless  an  economic  crisis 
Is  at  hand,  the  terminating  employer  should 
share  in  bearing  the  cost  of  the  benefits  to  be 
paid.  If  employers  are  not  subject  to  liability 
on  a  conditional  basis  such  as  this,  the 
premiums  under  the  optional  coverage  would 
immediately  go  so  high  as  to  render  the 
optional  coverage  impractical.  In  fact,  since 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given  discretion 
whether  to  set  up  an  optional  trust  fund,  it 
l3  highly  doubtful  that  he  would  extend  such 
coverage  at  all.  We  should  not  hold  out  hope 
for  an  Insurance  plan  ivhlch  on  Its  face  is 
unworkable.  Either  accept  amendments  to 
make  it  workable  or  drop  it. 

Additionally,  we  question  whether  the  In- 
terests of  participants  In  plans  which  are 
terminated  can  be  responsibly  served  by  a 
Corporation  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
whose  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  solely 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  two  of  his  em- 
ployees. This  concentration  of  power  in  one 
political  appointee  cannot  by  any  measure  be 
viewed  as  a  reasonable  approach. 

A  Board  so  composed  would  put  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  himself  In  the  position  of 
making  Investment  decisions  Involving  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  In  the  private  sector. 

If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were 
pondering  a  price  Increase,  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration could  decide  to  sell  its  U.S.  Steel 
Stock  to  Influence  the  decision.  What  would 
be  the  Secretary's  buy-sell-hold  position  on 
oil  company  common  stock  today? 

As  an  alternative,  the  interests  of  partici- 
pants should  be  the  first  concern  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  composed  not  only  of  representa- 
tives from  the  departnaent  of  labor  but  rep- 
resentatives from  labor,  from  management, 
and  from  the  public  as  well. 

Under  the  new  HJl.  2,  if  the  Secretary 
did  not  Invest  In  the  private  sector,  he  would 
be  forced  Into  the  following  scenario. 

When  a  plan  terminates  (and  the  largest 
number  of  terminations  occur  In  economic 
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downturns  and  recessions) ,  the  assets  of  the 
plan  would  be  liquidated.  Usually,  they  would 
be  liquidated  at  depressed  values,  due  to  the 
timing  of  the  forced  liquidation.  To  make 
up  for  the  underfundtog  of  the  terminated 
plans,  premiums  would  have  to  be  increased 
for  all  other  plans  (when  they  can  least  af- 
ford added  expenses ) .  The  proceeds  from  the 
liquidation  would  be  used  to  purchase  an- 
nuities from  Insurance  companies,  and  this 
would  generally  be  at  a  time  when  annuity 
rates  are  up.  There  is  no  economic  Justiflca- 
tlon  for  this  costly  approach. 

Liquidation  of  assets  at  any  time  would  not 
necessarily  be  beneficial  to  the  employees 
covered  by  the  plan.  The  Corporation  should 
have  alternatives  to  hasty  liquidation. 

One  such  alternative  would  be  to  allow  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  (trustee)  to  ad- 
minister the  plan.  Another  would  be  to  allow 
the  Corporation  to  assume  the  assets  (and 
liabilities)  of  the  plan  and  then  to  manage 
such  assets  as  part  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  Corporation  also  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  outside  financial  advisors  and  con- 
sultants concerning  the  investment  of  some 
or  all  of  its  funds.  These  steps  would  help 
to  msure  the  most  productive  management 
of  assets  and  to  minimize  over  the  long  run 
the  premiums  charged  by  the  Corporation. 

These  changes  are  Imperative  If  Investment 
decisions  are  to  remain  in  the  private  sector. 
If  termination  insurance  is  to  work,  and  if 
it  is  to  work  economically. 

John   N.   Erlenbobn. 
Albert  H.  Qute. 
Edwin  D.   Eshleman. 
Robert  J.  Huber. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Eraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Owens,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HuNGATE,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Badillo,  on  February  27,  for  30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $574.75. 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $5,225. 

Mr.  Gross  to  insert  his  remarks  In  the 
extension  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorisa. 


Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ANNtrNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2296.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  environment 
of  certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  26,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXEC7UTIVE   COMMUNICAllONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmlttmg  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Judiciary  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-221)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate, and  under  German  Offset  Agreement 
for  tJie  quarter  ended  December  31,  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  720  of  Public  Law  93- 
238;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Asslstamt 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  supplemental  appropri- 


ations for  the  Deptwtment  of  State;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  notice  of  intent  to  con- 
sent to  a  request  by  the  British  Government 
to  transfer  .50-callber  Browning  machinegun 
spare  parts  to  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  Netherlands,  pursuant  to 
section  3<a)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2753(a)  (2) ); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1973-74  annual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  pursuant 
to  30  U.S.C.  667;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
transportation  study  report  for  Arches.  Can- 
yonlands.  and  Capitol  Reef  National  Parks, 
Utah,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  92-164,  92- 
155.  and  92-207,  respectively;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1932.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1973  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  575;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  22-K.  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  plamtlff.  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1934.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmlttmg  copies  of  a 
set  of  maps  entitled  "Principal  Electric  Fa- 
cilities, 1973";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  of  a  case  Involving  the 
suspension  of  deportation,  previously  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended 
(8  use.  1254(c)  (1));  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  national  executive 
director,  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
transmitting  the  financial  statement  of  Am- 
vets  as  of  August  31,  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1937.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18 
during  calendar  year  1973.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Recetved   From   the   Comptroller   Generai, 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accountnlg  Office  during  January  1974,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moakuet)  : 

H.R.  13008.  A  bill  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 1974  the  period  during  which  bene- 
fits under  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program  on  the  basis  of  disablUty  may  be 
paid  without  interruption  pending  the  re- 
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quired  disability  determination  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  received  public  assistance 
under  State  plana  on  tbe  basis  of  disability 
for  December  1973  but  not  for  any  mantb 
before  July  1973;  to  tbe  Committee  ou  Waya 
an  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLX: 
H  R.  18009.  A  biU  to  amend  section  583 (c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  with 
respect  to  the  transitional  rules  for  foreign 
banlu;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGEIX: 
H.R.  13010.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dumping 
of  sx>ent  oil  shale  on  any  Federal  land  other 
than  Federal  land  leased  for  the  operation  of 
shale  oil  recovery  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBE310: 
HJR.  13011.  A  bill  to  utUlz*  the  prr^jerty  at 
PhoenlXTllle,  Pa.,  previously  used  as  the  Val- 
ley Forge  General  Hospital,  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  national  cemetery;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13012.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  more  fully  utilize  a  police  re- 
serve corps,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Dtstrtct  of  CoUimbla. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
HJl.  13013.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Becnrlty  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  na 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HSBZBT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
But)   (by  request) : 
HJt.  13014.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3575  of 
title  10.  United  State«  Code,  to  prorkle  for 
more  efficient  dl^>oeal  of  lost,  abandoned  or 
unclaimed  personal  property  tb*t  comes  Into 
the  custody  or  control  <rf  military  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  HUNOATK: 
HJl.  13015.  A  biU  to  amend  the  EmCTg«Bcy 
Petroleum  AUocatloo  Aict  ot  1073  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  profMuoe;   to  the  Committee  <ki 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KTfiOS: 
HJa.  ISOie.  A  blU  to  aineiMl  the  Federal 
Food.  Drag,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  includ*  a 
definition  of  food  sopplementa.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ttod  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    McFALI.     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Matsias    o(     California,     and     Mr. 
JoRjraoif  ol  California) : 
H.R.  13017.  A  bm  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  Calif.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
HJl.    13018.    A   bin    to    provide    for   c<m- 
gresslonal  reforms  and  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (Xi  Rules. 

By  Mr.REUSS: 
H3.  13019.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1S54  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  income  and  payroll  tax  relief 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONKT  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13020.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  FBderal  Oowrunent  to  elect 
eoverag*  under  ttw  old-e^B.  auiv  Ivors,  and 
dl.<;ablllty  Insuranoe  sje<iiii>.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean*. 

By  Mr.  BOUSSKLOT: 


H.R.  13021.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocatloa  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  13022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1960,  aa  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize different  minimum  grade  standards 
for  packages  of  grapes  and  plums  expc«-ted 
to  different  destluatioiis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mills,     Mr.     HAMMEascHMmr,     Mr. 
KuYicENDALL,  Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  PtYSER,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
DtTNCAN,   Mr.   Hastings,   Mr.   Ceder- 
BERG,  Mr.  Rohcalio  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rose,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  HtJNCAT^  Mr.  Baumak,  Mr.  Mc- 
CLOsitEY,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Ms.    Collins   of    Illinois. 
Mr.   Badu-lo,  Mr.   HAaaiNCTON,  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H.R.    13023.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  seriously  affected  by  short- 
ages of  energy-producing  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tl*e  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON   (for  himself,  Ms. 

SCHROEDER,   Ms.   HoLTZMAN,   Mr.   PAR- 

Ris,  Mr.  BuBKE  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  RrrcLE)  : 
H.R.  13024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  seriously  affected  by  short- 
ages of  energy-producing  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI)  : 

H.R.  13025.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain  in- 
dividuals who  received  aid.  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  for  December  1973,  tinder  a  State 
|>lan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGEIJ.: 
HJ.  Res.  915.  Joint  resolution  {iropoetng 
an  amendment  to  tHe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  a  congressional  TOte 
of  no  confidence  in  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Juilclary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brasoo.  Mr.  Bkowif  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Urs.  Coixins  of  lUlnols, 
Mr.  CoNTEBS.  Mr.  Cplver,  Mr.  Davis 
of    South    CaiT>lIna,    Mr.   Ford,   Mr. 
Macdonauj,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Mekds.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
8r  GsBMAnr,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yatbow)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res.  435.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  evaluate  the  commodity  re- 
quirements of  the  docnestlc  economy  to  de- 
termine which  commodities  should  be  desig- 
nated as  in  short  supply  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation  of   domestie   lotematlMial   sales   cor- 
porwtlons;   to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANBAHAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
BnnTiK,  Mr.  OaxxN  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   STTn»B,  Mr.   Hawixt,  Mr.  Bos, 
Mr.  AnoARBO,  Mr.  Kkmp.  Mr.  Ouna, 
Mr.  KocR,  Mr.  Wtmak,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Matsib  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Buskx 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.   Hocak.   Mr. 
Yatbs,    Mr.   SEBZLrus,   Mr.   Madden, 
Mr.  ScHZRLx,  knd  Mr.  Bxgxti.a)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Coacm-rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Cangress  with  re- 
spect  to   the    imprisonment   In   the   Soviet 
Union  of  a  Llthuanlac  seaman  who  onsne- 
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cessfuUy  sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Cfaximlttee  on  Porelim 
Affairs.  *^ 

By  Mr.  LCH^O  o«  Maryland   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   McPall.    Mr.   Mttrpht  o' 
New  York,   Mr.   Anderson   of  CsU- 
fornla,   Mr.   Hechler   of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  DoMiNTCK  V.  Danhxs,  Mr 
Bingham,     Mr.     Rangel,     and    Mr 
Mitchell  of  Maryland)  : 
H,  Res.  917.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  importing,  tnventorylng.  and  disposi- 
tion of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Comniitiee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
H.  Res.  918.  ResoUition  to  express  the  sen.-;? 
of  the  House  with  re.-Tiect  to  the  allocation 
of  necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourlsni 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMOBIAIjS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memoriak 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

8S3.  By  the  8PEAKSR:  Memorial  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  relative  to  experimenting  with  & 
price  rollback  on  limiber  produced  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvarency. 

354.  Also,  memorial  oi  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  applica- 
tion for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  DayUght  Saving  Time  Energy 
ConservatliHi  Act  oX  1973;  to  the  Comnolttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

355.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  allocation  of 
fuel  made  to  Individual  dealers;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

356.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  operating  rail- 
road passenger  service  In  southern  Idaho:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ftwelgn 
Commerce. 

357.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
observance  of  National  Veterans  Day  on 
Hovember  11;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  13026.  A  bill  to  confer  honorary  VS. 
citizenship  upon  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13097.  A  bm  to  permit  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn and  bis  family  to  become  per- 
manent residents  of  the  tTnlted  States  If  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  wants  to  Immigrate  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^- 
By  Mr.  HUNGATB: 

HJL  130Q8.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manfred 
Qeyer;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIOOIMS: 

H.R.  13029.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Koeoka  ScUllon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tvesday,  February  19,  1974) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
railed  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nukh,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  without  whose  aid  noth- 
ing great  or  good  or  enduring  can  be 
achieved,  we  come  to  Thee  for  strength 
and  wisdom  for  all  who  labor  in  this 
place.  As  our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and 
met  crises  of  the  past  so  may  we  have 
Tliy  gracious  assistance  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  May  we  so  comfort  ourselves 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  Nations  trust,  work 
so  diligently  and  so  wisely  as  to  serve  tlie 
Nation's  highest  needs,  and  be  so  in  time 
with  Thee  that  Thy  will  may  be  done. 

For  all  Thy  goodness,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  and  praise  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  temjwre 
iMr.  Eastlanb). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

VS.  Senate, 
President  pbo  temporf, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  t^point  Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Gecxrgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
Benc€. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempOTt. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  tlie  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1974,  Mr.  Wu,- 
Luics,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  February  22,  1974, 
the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  ttie  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port <No.  93-690)  thereon,  wliich  was 
printed. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaziimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1974,  be  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANrXTES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Tlie 
message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Training  in  the  humanities,  history, 
hterature,  and  philosophy,  among  other 
disciplines,  guided  tiiose  who  shaped  the 
American  nation  and  its  basic  documents 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Now,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  the  ongoing  en- 
richment of  the  humanities  is  central  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems  which 
challenge  a  nation,  young  or  old — prob- 
lems which  affect  the  quest  for  a  life  of 
quality  by  all  its  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  recognized 
and  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
manities nine  years  ago  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  tlie  Hunianities.  It  reaf- 
firmed that  importance  last  year  with 
legislation  extending  the  Foimdation  for 
another  three  years. 

As  tlie  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  grown  it  has  Increas- 
ingly attracted  gifts  frwn  individuals, 
corporations,  and  foundations.  I  am  hap- 
py to  note  that  these,  for  the  fourth 
year  in  a  row,  have  more  than  matched 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Such  public  confidence  in  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  and  its  work  more 
tlian  justifies  the  strong  support  the  En- 
dowment has  received  from  both  the  leg- 
islatKe  and  executive  branches  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future  development 
of  the  humanities  in  this  country. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  22,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  NtJNN)  laid  before  tiie  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

<The  nominations  ^ecel^'ed  today  are 
printed  at  the  ei:d  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berr>',  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  12670)  to 
amend  section  301  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  incentive  pay, 
to  attract  and  retain  volunteers  for  a^^a- 
tion  crew  member  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Acting  Speaker  (Mr.  O'Neill)  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  iHJl. 
126701  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Nunn)  subsequently  signec  the 
enrolled  bill. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Abmstronc  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  9355 (a'. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tlie 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
SxRATTON,  Mr.  HoETON,  and  Mr.  Edw.^rds 
of  Alabama  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  tlie  U.S.  Naval  Academy  en 
the  part  of  tlie  House,  pursuant  tc  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6968 (aK 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
MmsHALL  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Oilman  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  \JS. 
Military  Academy  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  4355<a). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  12670)  to  amend  section 
301  of  Utie  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  re- 
tain volunteers  for  aviation  crew  mem- 
ber duties,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REVTSINQ  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK.  COLO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  663.  S.  2394. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  2394.  to  authorize  the  acquislticn  of 
certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  In  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Seftate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word 
"described",  strike  out  "areas"  and  insert 
"area":  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "approx- 
imately", strike  out  "1,017.5"  and  insert 
"1.556.21";  after  line  6,  strike  out: 

Parcel  1:  All  that  part  of  the  east  half 
southwest  qviarter  and  west  half  southeast 
quarter  lying  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  west 
half  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  76  west;  lot  6  of  section  1, 
township  4  north,  range  76  west;  lot  1  and 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  of  sec- 
tion 2,  and  that  part  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  of  secton  1  lying  west 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Colorado  River,  all  In  township  4  north, 
range  76  west;  lot  2  and  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  of  section  2,  township  4 
north,  range  76  west; 

Parcel  2:  All  of  tracts  38.  39,  and  40  in 
sections  25  and  36,  township  5  north,  range 
76  west,  as  Identified  In  the  Independent 
resurvey  of  said  township  approved  November 
22,  1932,  and  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  boundary;  that  part  of  the 
north  half  of  section  36,  township  E  north, 
range  76  west,  lying  west  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  North  Pork  of  the  Colorado  River;  the 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  and  the 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 11,  those  portions  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  and  the  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  of  section  12  lying 
west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Pork  of 
the  Colorado  River,  all  In  township  4  north, 
range  76  west; 

Parcel  3:  All  that  part  of  the  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter  and  the  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quartef  of  section  12, 
township  4  north,  range  76  west,  lying  west 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Pork  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

On  page  2.  after  line  24.  insert: 
.A.il  of  those  lands  lying  west  of  the  west 
■.a.^k  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River  In 
sections  25  and  36,  township  6  north,  range 
76  west,  and  in  sections  1  and  12  and  the 
eivsi  halves  of  sections  2  and  11,  township  4 
'..^nh.  range  76  west. 

On  page  3,  line  5.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "areas"  and  Insert  "area";  and,  in 
line  15.  after  "Sec.  3.",  strike  out  "There 
15  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 


of  $1,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act."  and  insert  "There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,423,740  for  land  acquisition  and 
$318,000  for  development." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the 
boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
is  hereby  revised  to  include  the  follow- 
ing described  aiea,  totaling  approximately 
1.556  21  acres: 

Sixth  Princh'al  Mebidian,  Colorado 
All  of  those  lands  lying  west  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River 
In  sections  25  and  36,  township  5  north, 
range  76  west,  and  in  sections  1  and  12  and 
the  east  halves  of  sections  2  and  11,  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  76  west. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase,  or  exchange,  ejcept  that  any  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  State  of  Colorado  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  Lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  such  park. 
Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  c.irry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  82,423.740  for  land  acquisition  and 
$318  000  for  development. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. When  the  Senate  finishes  routine 
morning  business  and  the  previous 
orders,  S.  1017  will  be  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1017  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar  and  that  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  be  Calendar  No.  652. 
S.  2957,  a  bill  relating  to  the  activities 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  following  the 
first  part  of  the  morning  hour,  during 
the  time  allotted  to  Senators,  that  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  5 
minutes  be  transfen-ed  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  and  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE     FOREIGN     MINISTERS'     CON- 
FERENCE IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
congressional  delegation  which  accom- 
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panied  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  re- 
turned in  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  with 
a  feehng  of  constructive  achievement. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  delegation  was  rather  senior 
nearly  every  member  of  the  delegation 
had  some  command  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  this  certainly  helped  in  our 
exchanges  with  our  Latin  American 
friends.  The  spirit  of  Tlatelolco  was  ex- 
emplified, I  think,  through  the  reahty 
and  the  openness  with  which  the  discus- 
sions were  conducted.  The  constructive 
nature  of  the  communique  indicates  this 
also.  The  proposals  which  were  offered 
were  extremely  well  received  and  will, 
we  expect,  be  reviewed  for  more  defini- 
tive studies  in  April. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  that  were  re- 
ceived were  well  taken  and  well  received. 
A  matter  of  long  standing  concerning 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  Is 
of  extreme  interest  to  Mexico,  was  well 
received. 

We  have  signed  an  agreement  with 
Panama,  which  the  Senate  will  consider, 
and  I  hope  favorably. 

The  Secretary  of  State  resolved  a  dis- 
pute with  Peru  only  48  hours  before  the 
conference  convened. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning. I  believe  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  conferences  held  with  Latin 
American  countries.  The  spirit  was  ex- 
tremely good.  The  congressional  delega- 
tion was  extremely  anxious  to  be  helpful 
and  were,  I  believe,  useful  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  worked  his  usual 
magic  and  charm.  He  gave  evidence  of 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
solve our  differences  in  a  spirit  of  amity, 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  evidenced  its  de- 
sire to  take  action  with  the  rest  of  the 
states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Therefore,  I  think  our  meeting  was 
made  worthwhile,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
congressional  delegation  was  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Dialog 
at  Tlatelolco."  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  February  25,  1974,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dialog  at  Tlatilolco 

Secretary  of  State  Klsslngler  failed  to  get 
his  goal  of  a  new  "Western  Hemisphere  Com- 
munity" Into  the  communique  at  Mexico 
City;  but  he  tmquestlonaiily  succeeded  in 
opening  a  frank  and  practical  dialogue  with 
the  twenty-four  Latin  American  and  (Carib- 
bean foreign  ministers — a  development  as 
it  Is  overdue. 

The  best  way  to  build  a  genuine  community 
Is  to  follow  through  on  Mr.  Kissinger's  sug- 
gestion that  the  American  foreign  ministers 
meet  regularly  for  exactly  the  kind  of  candid 
but  informsd  discussions  of  pressing  common 
problems  that  characterized  the  sessions  Just 
concluded.  At  least  the  Latins  now  know  that 
they  can  air  their  complaints  freely  with 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  get  a  sympathetic  hearing, 
if  not  invariably  the  promise  of  prompt 
remedial  action. 

Mr.  Kissinger  had  prepared  for  Mexico  City 
in  the  most  practical  way  possible;  by  resolv- 
ing the  longstanding  Colorado  River  salinity 
dispute  with  Mexico;  by  signing  with  Panama 
an  agreement  laying  the  framework  for 
negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  that  wiU  pro- 
vide for  eventual  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone;  and  by  resolving  a  dis- 
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pute  with  Peru  over  condensation  for  na- 
tionalized American  businesses. 

These  accomplishments  gave  credence  to 
his  promises  of  prior  consultation  with  the 
Latin  governments  for  future  negotiations  on 
multilateral  trade  and  world  monetary  re- 
form as  well  as  for  world  conferences  on  such 
sensitive  matters  as  population  control,  food 
needs  and  the  law  of  the  sea,  especially  as  it 
affects  claims  of  territorial  waters  and  fishing 
rights. 

Mr.  Kissinger  promised  no  miracles;  and 
many  of  his  goals  were  not  new:  a  com- 
mitment to  work  for  legislation  providing 
tariff  preferences  for  developing  countries;  a 
pledge  to  avoid  new  limitations  on  access  to 
United  States  markets  for  Latin  American 
exports,  and  undertaking  to  maintain 
economic  aid  at  present  levels.  He  could  not 
Immediately  satisfy  Latin  concerns  about  the 
behavior  of  multinational  corporations  or 
meet  pressures  or  a  Itftine;  of  the  economic 
and  political  quarantine  of  Cuba. 

He  did  succeed  in  persuading  the  Latins 
that  the  United  States  hence  forth  would  be 
open  to  frank  exchanges  on  these  and  other 
sensitive  issues.  And  on  their  part,  to  Judge 
from  the  language  of  the  communique,  tliey 
are  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  style  of 
Informal  diplomacy,  "devoid  of  all  rigid 
formality,"  and  wish  to  work  at  it  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Ur.  Kissinger  has  made  a  good,  If  belated, 
beginning  on  a  more  realistic  and  rational 
United  States  policy  for  the  hemisphere.  The 
need  now  is  to  preserve  In  "the  spirit  of 
Tlatelolco,"  (as  he  called  it,  referring  to  the 
Mexico  City  borough  in  which  the  conference 
was  held)  at  the  annual  General  Assembly 
of  the  Orp.anlzatlon  of  American  States  In 
April  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leatier  In  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  a 
most  fmitful  meeting.  The  congressional 
delegation,  both  Senate  and  House,  was 
of  some  assistance  to  Dr.  Kissinger;  but, 
as  we  all  realize,  he  had  to  carry  the 
load,  as  he  usually  does,  and  he  did  so 
with  an  exceptionally  euberb,  magic 
touch. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tiie  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Geiffin)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
5  minutes  of  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickkr)  and  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 


MANDATORY  GAS  RATIONING  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3015,  the  Mandatory  Gas  Rationing  Act 
of  1974:  The  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mawsfield),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Craws- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RuicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Staffohb). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  still  want  to  buy  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge — if  you  still  want  to  read  Clifford 
Irving  s  autobiographj'  of  Howard 
Hughes — if  you  still  want  to  insure  Joe 
Namaths  knees. 

Then  go  right  ahead  and  bet  tlie 
house  on  an  early  end  to  the  gasoline 
shortage.  Because  you  are  being  hiinded 
a  pipe  dream  instead  of  a  pipeUne. 

Months  ago  we  were  told  that  this 
was  a  national  crisis.  But  as  I  stand 
here  this  morning.  Congress  and  tlie 
President  have  yet  to  come  up  with  a 
national  solution. 

Instead  of  passing  the  buck  up  tlie 
line,  the  buck  has  been  passed  down — 
down  to  the  States,  to  the  localities.  And 
ultimately  to  the  gasoline  station  owner, 
who  must  then  stand  out  there  on  his 
own  hook  and  tell  the  driver  who  has 
waited  in  Une  for  2  hours  that  there  is 
no  more  gas. 

Little  wonder  the  station  owners  are 
so  upset.  They  have  been  asked  to  play 
judge,  jury,  administrator,  policeman. 
and  government  representative,  all 
while  Congress  and  the  President  play 
"hot  potato"  with  their  means  of  liveU- 
hood.  And  if  the  gas  retailer  is  the  next 
to  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  the  con- 
sumer has  been  made  the  bottom  rung 
because  of  oui"  failure  to  act  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

People  are  behaving  hke  animals.  In- 
-■^tead  of  a  tiger  in  our  tank,  now  we  have 
one  behind  the  wheel.  And  the  target  of 
their  abuse  is  the  man  behind  the  pump. 
As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
you  cannot  stop  eniotions  at  a  gas  sta- 
tion lot,  town  or  State  boundary  line,  any 
more  tlian  you  can  stop  air  pollution  at  a 
town  or  State  boundary  line. 

Tills  gasoline  shortage  is  just  too  big  to 
handle  at  the  local  or  State  level,  and 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  that  fact. 

We  are  one  nation,  and  we  have  one 
energy  crisis.  The  Arabs  did  not  boycott 
Connecticut;  they  boycotted  the  U.S.A. 
Any  solution  that  works  is  going  to  re- 
quire an  equal  sacrifice  from  every  State 
and  every  citizen.  But  in  return  we  gain 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  working  to- 
gether, not  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
town  against  town,  State  against  State. 

And  while  we  are  dwelling  on  the  na- 
tional character  of  tbe  gasoline  shortage, 
let  me  dredge  up  a  phrase  that  has  been 
kicked  aroimd  quite  a  bit  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half:  "National  security."  A 
lot  of  questionable  and  illegal  Govern- 
ment acts  have  been  justified  in  the  name 
of  "national  security,"  but  if  anything 
was  ever  crucial  to  genuine  "national 
security,"  it  is  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
and  encourage  discovery  of  fuels  old  and 
new. 

The  reasons  for  this  should  be  obvious. 
Rationing  would  prove  to  any  nation 
that  we  will  not  be  subject  to  economic 
blackmail.  It  will  show  that  we  are  ab- 
solutely serious  about  eliminating  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  sources.  And, 
most  important,  It  would  strengthen 
Secretary  Kissinger's  hand  in  Mideast 
negotiations  and  increase  the  chances  of 
a  lifting  of  the  boycott. 


Rationing  would  render  the  boycott 
pointless  and  inoperative.  More  than  any 
policy  we  could  adopt,  it  would  hasten  an 
end  to  the  .(Irab  oil  boycott. 

The  Fedci-al  Energy  Act  fails  to  include 
a  mandatory  system  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing to  reduce  consumption  and  spread 
the  burden. 

Is  the  situation  really  serious  enough 
to  warrant  rationing? 

The  truth  is  all  right  there  on  the  t.vble. 
You  do  net  need  any  inside  dope  or  any 
investigative  reporting.  Use  the  Federal 
Energy  OfSce's  own  statistics. 

Tliey  say  tliat  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary there  is  a  nationwide  14  percent 
shortage  of  ga^ohne.  We  all  know  it  is  a 
lot  bigger  in  Connecticut.  But,  just  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  accept  tlie 
14  percent  figure.  Do  Senators  know  what 
kind  of  a  shortage  the  FEO  is  predicting 
for  May?  Twenty  percent  to  25  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  what  the  opponents 
of  rationing  are  gambling  on  is  a  quick 
end  to  the  Arab  oil  boycott.  That  has 
been  hinted  at  for  over  a  month  now. 
But  even  a.ssuming  for  a  minute  that  it 
ended  tomorrow,  how  long  would  it  take 
for  more  gasoline  to  reach  the  pumps? 
Again,  we  will  use  the  statistics  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  They  say 
it  would  take  3  months.  That  would  be 
March,  April,  May.  If  the  boycott  does 
not  end  until  March,  then  we  are  talk- 
ing about  April,  May,  and  June.  By  the 
Federal  Energy  OflQces  own  calculations 
we  have  no  prospect  of  getting  a  boost 
from  Arab  oil  before  the  end  of  May.  We 
have  a  shortage  that  will  get  at  least  50 
percent  worse  by  May.  And  people  say 
we  still  do  not  need  rationing? 

Today  I  would  like  to  ask:  Who  is  kid- 
ding who? 

Even  if  the  boycott  ended  tomorrow — 
and  it  wiH  not— even  if  every  State  re- 
ceived its  fair  share  and  it  does  not — 
even  if  the  distribution  system  were 
working  perfectly  and  it  is  not — we  still 
would  have  a  national  crisis  on  our 
hands. 

And  rationalizing  is  no  substitute  for 
rationing. 

The  main  problem  with  the  concept 
of  rationing  is  its  pubhc  relations  image. 
Everybody  seems  to  think  that  ration- 
ing inevitably  means  the  coupon-type 
system  which  was  used  in  World  War  II, 
with  its  enormous  bureaucracy  and 
gigantic  costs. 

That  is  not  using  very  much  imagina- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  institute  rationing  without  suffering 
the  drawbacks  of  the  (»upon  system.  One 
possible  plan  I  have  suggested  Is  incor- 
porated in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Simon,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  William  Eimokt. 

Adrninistrator,  Federal  Cnf rpf  Offiee.  Nfic 
executive  Offioe  Buildiug,  W«ttii%frtcti, 
DC. 

Df.vb  Bnx:  I  recently  intraduccd  a  btU  to 
require  nationwide  gasoUne  raticmte]^.  Since 
that  proposal  calls  for  rationing  to  be  in 
operation  within  30  days  after  the  bill  be- 
conriee  law.  now  is  the  time  to  pre{)«i<e  a  pl»n 
that  will  be  reMly  to  go. 

Uy  bill  didnt  apeU  out  a  epectOc  type  of 
rationing,  because  flexibility  wUl  be  aeeded 
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as  the  crLsis  changes.  Nevertheless,  the  legis- 
lau.e  intent  ia  not  that  we  automatically 
begin  a  World  War  II  type  coupon  system. 
I  mention  this  because  the  administration 
has  published  regulations  for  issuing  cou- 
pons, and  thereby  created  the  Lmpresslon 
aiiiong  lawmakers  and  the  public  that  cou- 
pons are  Inevitable  if  we  go  to  rationing. 

M.T  purpose  In  writing  is  to  encourage  your 
office  to  immediately  explore  alternative 
plaiis. 

I  strongly  suggest  a  plan  that  would  re- 
quire a  sticker  on  every  automobile.  Indicat- 
i:;g  one  day  a  week  that  car  couldn't  be  used. 
If  a  family  ow-ned  two  cars,  the  second  car 
».uld  have  three  stickers.  A  third  car  could 
not  be  used  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  so 
f  .'ith. 

Ti.ere  may  be  a  better  variation  of  this 
plan  and  there  will  be  a  number  of  details 
to  be  worked  out.  However,  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  plan  Is  that  it  is  non-bureaucratic 
in  that  state  Motor  Vehicle  departments 
could  mall  a  "choice"  card  to  every  car  owner 
and  then  mall  an  appropriate  sticker  In  re- 
spoiise  to  that  choice.  For  flexibility,  each 
owner  could  be  granted  three  "date"  changes 
per  year. 

Time  Is  a  problem  as  the  gasoline  shortage 
worsens,  and  some  preparation  for  rationing 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  These  prepara- 
tions must  Include  alternatives  to  meet 
whatever  form  or  degree  of  rationing  is 
lieeded. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, aud  if  I  or  my  office  can  be  of  any  as&lst- 
a:.?e.  I  would  encotirage  you  to  coi;tact  n-.e. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lowell  Weickes,  Jr., 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  whatever  plan 
tiie  FEO  use,  the  point  is:  We  need 
rationing  now.  All  our  efforts  to  get  an 
eqiiitaiale  distribution  of  gasoline  are 
pointless  if  we  do  nothing  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  gasoline.  And  we  have 
lon^  since  passed  the  point  where  driving 
tips  and  55-miIes-an-hour  limits  are  the 
answer  to  reduced  consimiption. 

That  is  «uy  I  am  introducing  the 
Mandatory  Gas  Rationing  Act  of  1974. 
Tliis  legislation  would  leave  it  up  to  the 
President  to  pick  the  tj-pe  of  rationing 
system,  he  feels,  would  be  most  effective. 
But  it  would  require  him  to  institute 
that  system  within  30  days  of  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  late  in  the  day, 
and  we  need  hard-eyed  appraisals  in- 
stead of  dreamy-eyed  promises.  Ameri- 
cans can  conserve  gasoline,  and  they  will 
conserve  gasoline,  but  they  need  some- 
thing more  to  count  on  tlian  another 
Mideast  meeting.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc-tident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Weiclcer  proposal  to  make  ratioiiing 
m&nda4x}ry. 

Frankly,  I  think  tliat  what  has  been 
wrong  is  not  so  much  a  shortage,  which 
doe*  exist,  but  a  distribution  of  the 
available  petroleum  resources  tlu-ough- 
out  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  short- 
age, based  on  the  fact  that  we  aie  living 
up  to  our  usual  uses  of  energy,  and  that, 
of  those  usual  uses,  it  is  my  further  un- 
derstanding that  between  30  and  40  per- 
cent can  be  classed  as  wasted. 


As  the  Senator  say?,  a  lifting  of  the 
boycott  is  not  going  to  have  any  immedi- 
ate effect.  Over  a  period  of  time,  it 
might;  but  there  is  also  chance  that  the 
same  development  might  occur  again. 

So  I  think  that  the  virtue  of  the 
Weicker  proposal  is  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  equity  so  far  as  gasoline  supplies 
are  concerned  and  in  that  way  do  away 
with  these  long  lines,  which  irritate  peo- 
ple, which  cause  fights  among  people, 
which  create  a  very  dilBcult  situation  for 
politicians  to  contend  with.  The  best  way 
to  face  up  to  it  is  to  do  what  Senator 
Weicker  has  proposed:  Treat  all  people 
alike.  We  will  get  rid  of  the  lines,  and  we 
will  know  what  we  arc  able  to  get  in  the 
way  of  supplies.  That  way,  a  better  cli- 
mate will  result,  and  people  will  become 
calm. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  He  has  correctly  stated 
what  I  propose.  Everybody  in  this  Nation 
will  feel  that  they  are  going  to  be  treated 
fairly,  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  next  town,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  your  neighbor,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  another  State  is 
ahead  of  yours.  Rather,  we  will  confront 
a  cri.«is  which  exists — which  we  have 
been  told  exists — as  one  people. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

'The  remarks  Senator  Belimon  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3045  the  Rural  Development  Health  Care 
Ser\'ices  Act  of  1974,  are  printed  later 
in  the  Record  imder  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESrOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  peziod  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  bu£iuie.-.s  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
hmited  to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M»-.  President,  I  sug- 
gest ilie  absence  of  a  qiiomm. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  second  assistant  legijlative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TJie  ACTING  PRESlDi-NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WHAT  AMI  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Miv  President,  there 
is  a  most  interesting  oommentary  in  an 
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article  published  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Mo-.'day,  February  25.  The  article  is 
entiaeu  "Officials  Curbing  War  on  Nar- 
cotics." The  author  of  the  article  is  Bob 
Weidrich. 

Mr.  Weidrich  states  that  the  will  of 
the  Congress  is  being  widely  subverted 
among  the  war-torn  hills  of  Laos  in  an 
apparent  attempt  by  11.8.  officials  to 
thwart  the  battle  being  waged  by  Ameri- 
can agents  against  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  traffic. 

Mr.  Wiedrich  indicates  that  these  ef- 
forts  are  being  made  throughout  the  so- 
called  Golden  Triangle  area  of  Thailand 
Burma,  and  Laos. 

He  also  indicates  that  there  are  re- 
current reports  that  the  U.S.  customs 
advisory  team  stationed  in  Laos  was 
arbitrarily  cut  from  a  membership  of 
seven  to  four  even  though  they  had  been 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  curbing  the 
flow  of  heroin  out  of  the  Golden  Triangle 
into  other  areas  of  Southeast  and  East- 
em  Asia  for  export  to  the  United  States 

I  would  hope  that  this  article  would  be 
given  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  by  all  interested  parties 
If  there  is  any  validity  to  the  statements 
made,  I  hope  that  they  wUl  be  looked 
into  immediately  to  the  end  that  enough 
persoimel  will  be  on  the  job  so  that  this 
war  on  narcotics  can  be  pursued  fully 
and  that  everything  in  our  power  will  be 
done  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  A  successful  conclusion  I  may 
say,  will  not  mean  more  importation  of 
heroin  into  the  United  States  and  else- 
where but  a  curbhig  of  the  heroin  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WPS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Officials  Cijebing  Wab  on  Narcotics 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Washington.— T^e  will  of  Congress  Is  be- 
ing quietly  subverted  among  the  war-torn 
hUla  of  Laos  In  an  apparent  attempt  by 
United  States  ofBclals  to  thwart  the  battle 
being  waged  by  American  agents  against  the 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  trafflc. 

That  Is  the  glgt  of  reports  reaching  Capitol 
Hill  here  from  sources  In  the  Royal  Laotian 
citadel  of  Vientiane  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  area  of  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Burma,  now  the  major  opium-producing 
center  of  the  world. 

In  letters  smuggled  out  of  Indochina,  some 
of  the  men  charged  with  combating  the  flow 
of  deadly  No.  4  Gkilden  Triangle  herc«n  to 
the  United  States  Indicate  diplomats  and 
foreign  aid  officials  are  trying  to  torpedo  their 
efforts  in  favor  of  achleyng  political  and 
military  objectives. 

At  issue  are  reported  efforts  of  the  State 
Department  to  downgrade  the  narcotics  war 
so  as  not  to  bruise  the  feelings  of  highly 
placed  Laotian  politicians,  some  of  whom 
have  been  accused  of  pennonally  enriching 
themselves  In  the  heroin  traffic  In  a  land 
where  opium  is  a  centuries-old  tradition. 

The  American  diplomats  need  the  good  will 
of  the  Laotians  In  seeking  to  maneuver  a 
successful  Royal  Laotian  and  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  coalition  government. 

They  are  also  more  Interested  In  disguising 
continued  inieUlgence-gatherlng  operations 
behind  a  screen  of  foreign  aid  personnel  than 
assuring  an  end  to  the  smuggling  of  the 
high-grade  heroin  thru  Laoe  to  the  American 
mainland,  the  sources  hava  charged  In  their 
clandestine  communications  to  Congress. 
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"I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  concerned  Amer- 
ican," an  overseas  agent  wrote  earlier  this 
month  In  one  of  the  letters  we  read  here  a 
few  days  ago.  "I  am  the  father  of  two  young 
children  whose  lives  I  cherish.  That  Is  why  I 
am  here  in  this  Ood  forsaken  place. 

"We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  stop  the 
flow  of  narcotics  to  the  U.S.  And  we  cannot 
do  it  by  reducing  our  efforts  abroad,  for  this 
Is  sure  to  be  taken  by  the  Laotians  as  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  Interest  In  this  program's 
objectives." 

The  handwritten  letter  was  typical  of  an 
Increasing  number  spirited  out  of  Indochina 
by  dedicated  Americans  In  an  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent censorship  measures  Invoked  on 
outgoing  correspondence  by  top  officials  of 
the  U.S.  mission  In  Vientiane.  The  congres- 
sional informants  report  their  personal 
letters  have  been  rifled,  read,  and  duly  noted 
to  their  professional  detriment,  all  appar- 
ently in  an  attempt  to  throttle  protests 
against  the  downgrading  of  the  war  on 
narcotics. 

Recently,  congressional  sources  have  been 
advised,  the  U.S.  Customs  advisory  team  sta- 
tioned In  Laos  was  arbitrarily  cut  from  7  to 
4  agents,  even  tho  the  men  had  won  the 
accolades  of  their  Laotl&n  counterparts 
whose  training  they  had  sui>ervlsed  In  com- 
bating the  opium  caravans  from  the  Golden 
Triangle. 

"The  Oongi-ess  appropriated  funds  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  any  cutbacks  In  the  Interna- 
tional drug  effort,"  declares  Rep.  Morgan 
Murphy  Jr.,  the  Chicago  Democrat  whose  in- 
vestigations bared  the  widespread  addiction 
of  an  estimated  50.000  American  servicemen 
during  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

"The  administration  has  not  returned  be- 
fore Congress  to  justify  these  cuts.  Prom 
what  I  can  learn,  the  State  Department  is 
more  Interested  In  maintaining  cordial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  than  stopping  the 
flow  of  heroin  Into  this  country.  Interfering 
with  the  drtig  traffic  apparently  makes  things 
sticky  for  the  diplomats. 

"I  can  understand  their  objectives  In  at- 
tempting to  prevent  a  Communist  taJteover 
of  Southeast  Asia.  But  If  we  can't  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  nation  without  buying 
Its  dope,  then  I  don't  want  their  friend- 
ship." 

Murphy  reports  he  has  been  informed 
much  of  the  pressure  to  ease  up  on  the  war 
against  heroin  has  come  from  Gen.  Ouan 
Rathlkoun,  the  Royal  Laotian  armed  force 
commander  untU  the  opium  trade  was  out- 
lawed In  Laos  two  years  ago.  Gen.  Ouan, 
now  the  National  Assembly  deputy  from  the 
opium-producing  province  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang,  was  the  military  strongman  when  La- 
otian air  force  planes  ferried  pure  heroin  to 
South  Viet  Nam  for  sale  to  AnMrlcan  GIs. 
He  has  been  repeatedly  linked  to  the  illicit 
oplxun  trade  clnce  then  and  was  being  chauf- 
feured  around  Vientiane  In  a  white  Mercedes- 
Benz  belonging  to  a  expatriate  Chinese  nar- 
cotics king  when  we  were  in  Southeast  Asia 
last  August. 

Murphy  promises  to  demand  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  drug-war  cut- 
backs If  the  State  Department  Interference  Is 
not  ended. 

"I'm  In  favor  of  saving  Indochina  from 
Communism,"  he  declares.  "But  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  more  concerned  about  the 
heroin  in  their  streets  and  what  It  can  do 
to  their  chUdren.  The  diplomats  are  going 
to  have  to  find  some  way  to  make  these  two 
objectives  compaUble.  8outhe««t  Asia  has 
already  cost  enough  young  American  lives." 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NUNN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Report  on  Proposal  fob  an  Economic  Ad- 
jtstment  Pkogram 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Proposal  for  an 
Economic  Adjustment  Program  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report    of    Phoposed    Disposal    of    Certain 
Land 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  proposed  disposal  of  certain  land  at  the 
NASA  Wallops  Station,  Va.  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  of  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
certain  appropriations  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  Construction  Projects  for  the 
Naval  and   Marine  Corps  Reserves 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Housmg ) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
six  construction  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Construction  Projects  for  Air 
Force   Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing! . 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  five  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report    on    Experimental,    Developmental, 
AND  Research  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  experimental,  developmental  and  re- 
search contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1973  through  December  31, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
Troax  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft  Program 
During  the  Quarter  Ended  December  31, 
1973,"  Department  of  Defease,  dated  Febru- 
ary 19.  1973  (\i-lth  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Procram  Cost  of  Living  CovNcn. 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcll,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic St«bUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transition  from  mandatory 
economic  controls  and  continued  monitoring 
of  the  economy,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Report  of  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  president,  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak),  trans- 
nilttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ot  that 
Corporation,  for  the  year  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretart  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

A  lett-er  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(With  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  U.S.  Tabitf  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Department  op 
State 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paf)eri.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Bitdcetart  Reserves 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  budgetary  reserves,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974  (With  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  CJovernment 
Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "ConsoUdation  of  Re- 
serve C-130  Airlift  Squadrons  Consistent 
%Vith  the  Total-Force  Concept  WotUd  Reduce 
Reserve  Personnel  Needs  and  Operating 
Costs.  •  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
February  30.  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report)  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  of  Geological  Scrvet 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  relating 
to  areas  outside  the  national  domain,  for  the 
period  Ju!y  1  through  December  31.  1973. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  or  Board  for  Fund.amkntal 
Education 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director.  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  transnuttmg, 
pursuant  to  law.  reports  of  that  Board,  for 
calendar  years  1970  and  1971  (with  ac- 
companying reports.)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Veterans  of  World  W.\*  I  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Qtiartermaster. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  organization,  dated 
September  30,  1973  (with  accompanying 
papers)  Referre<i  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

F1NAN1.1.AL  Statement  of  AMVBTS 
A  letter  from  the  National  Executive  Di- 
rector, AMVETS,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  financial  statement  of  that  organiza- 
tion, dated  August  31,  1973  (with  an  aocom- 
panymg  rep<.trt).  Referred  to  the  Commiiiee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports    o.v    Third    and  Si.xth    Prefeke.nc» 

CLASiUlCATlONS   FOR   CUITAIN    .\LiENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naiuraliiation  Ser\  ice,  I>rparuueut 
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«rf  Justk».  trMumltttng.  puraoant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  third  Murt  alztta  preferwic*  claaslfi- 
c&UcMM  (or  oerUtn  ■!lw  (wtth  »cooKip*&v- 
log  PH>en> .  BaCenvd  to  tbe  Oommlttae  on 
tbe  JvtAicimrj. 

PSOPC>SED    LCdSUlTIOIf   TtOli   DiPABTJtENT   OF 

Health,  XsrccAnoK,  axd  Welt  ax* 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
c-Uca.  and  WeUare,  tranemitttng  a  draft  of 
^T^^pazed  legisZatlan  to  amead  the  Older 
Americiiii  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  ti»e  elder! v  (»ith  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Beferred  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  L&bor  and  Pubilc  WeUare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ca-ion.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  ataend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Developmental  L>ls- 
abiiitiea  Servioes  and  Faculties  Construction 
Act.  and  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Aicohoiiam  Prevention,  Treatment  Re- 
habUitaUoB  Act  <rf  1970,  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  ser^-lces,  and  for  other 
purposea  (with  an  accompanying  paper i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PaorosEB  LBGisuinoN  From  N.^ttoical 
Scinrnric  Pottwdation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 
Poundatton,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislatkm  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
actlvttaes  of  the  National  Science  Fotmdation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
pE.per8> .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Rtpoet  on  PosmoNs  n.-  CJeades  GS-16, 
17,  Ajco  18 

A  letter  from  tiae  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States.  transatiUiog.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  positions  in  Oradec  GB- 
18,  17,  and  18,  for  th«  "''«'r>f1ar  yew  1973 
I  with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  oa  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

EtJ^si  ON-  Uaaaii  AatA  Teaftic  Opeeatioks 

iMPaOVUCEIfT    PaOGBAlCS 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tioa  tnomaitUa^.  piirsuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  Crbaa  Anm.  TimMe  Operattons  Improve- 
meiii  prosrams  (TOPICS),  dated  December, 
1973  (With  an  accompaajrlng  report).  Re- 
ferred to  Ukt  CoBunittee  on  Public  Worl:s. 

B*«J«x  or  Pacific  Ko«thw«st  Recional 
CojcifiBsioir 

A  >etter  Irom  the  Federal  cochalrman,  and 
State  Cochalrman,  Pacific  KoiruiweEt 
Regional  Commission,  tranamitting,  pur- 
s'oant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission 
for  riMcai  jmr  l»73  (with  an  acconyianymg 
report)  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Worka. 

PecaPOseb    LECijsukTiQji    FaoM    S*c»£ZA«T    or 

A  tetter  from  tbe  SecTetarr  of  Commerce 
trausnntting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglelatlon 
to  ameiid  tbe  Public  Wociia  and  Economic 
Deveiopnaent  Act  of  im6.  a«  suooended.  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  tor  a  oiie  year  period, 
to  establish  an  ecoaomic  adjustment  aaslat- 
ance  program,  aad  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  BeferT«d  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work*. 

PKOPOSBO    LeCISLATIOK    Feom    DrPAETMTNT    OP 
HZAI-TH.   Educatiok.   akd    Welfaee 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatloD  entitled  "AUled  Services 
Act  «f  1978-  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Beferred  to  Jointly  to  the  CotnmltteeB  on  Fi- 
nance and  Labor  and  Public  Welfan,  by 
unaiumoufi  consent. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
•nd  referred  as  indi(».ted: 

By  the  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ntjkn)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  of  Cuya- 
hoea  Falls,  Ohio,  praying  Tor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  a  maaslve  public 
works  program  for  Ohio.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pubilc  "Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  rejjorts  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McGOVERM,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foret,iry.  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  Res.  289.  Resolution  reUtlng  to  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and  price 
situation  of  fertUlzer   (Kept.  Ko.  93-691). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Tne  follot^lng  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
ticms  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  mianlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  8045.  A  bm  to  lurther  derelop  rural 
America  by  Improving  health  care  delivery 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  health  care 
personnel  to  practice  In  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purpose.s.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   METCALF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mansitelo,  Mr.  Aboubezk,  Mr.  Bue- 
WCK.,    Mr.    INOUTE,    Mr.    McQorESN, 
Mr.  Moi«DAL£,  and  Mr.  SrzvENa) ; 
S.  S046.  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participaUon  in  SJcpendiiureB  incurred, 
under  State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  such  act,  la  providing  aid  to  cer- 
tain Indians  and   other   aborlgmal   indlvid- 
tials.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.  8047.  A  bin  for  tfee  relief  of  Patrosinlo 
Siinental.    Eva    Slmeatal,    Adam    Slmental 
Boledad     Slmental,     David     Slmental,     and 
Aurora  Slmental.  Beferred   to  the   Commit - 
t<!e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALX,: 
8.  3048.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  section  115  of  the 
Ho.tsuig  Act  of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
FoMc) : 

5.  3049.  A  blil  to  provide  a  urjfied  system 
of  pay  adjustmentg  for  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  V£  Government.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  HtTMPHREY: 

6.  3050.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general  v/el- 
fare  by  establishing  a  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policy  and  estab- 
llahing  an  Office  of  Baiaticed  National  Growtli 
*Dd  Development  and  certain  programs  to 
carry  out  such  policy.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  JAVIT8  (lor  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
CovxKM,  Mr.  AaouaizK,  Mr.  Cbam- 
STOM.  Mr.  Ha«t  Mr.  Huoh«s.  Mr. 
iiuiU'..iMr.  Ml.  Kjewwzdt,  Ux.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  MrrcAi*,  Mr.  Mondalc, 
Mr  Neu>on.  Mr  Pell  Mr.  Raiiii>ou>h,' 
Mr.  Rmicorr,  Mr.  STAfToau,  and  Mr! 

WiLXIAMS)  : 

S.  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  l»«4  to  eetAbllBh  a  special 
'""""*'     '"  program  of  emergtrncy  energy  coa- 
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servaUou  services  for  the  poor,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  Beferred  to  tlte  Committee  on  lT 
bor  and  PubUc  WeUare,  by  unanimous 
consent.  "^^ua 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself     Mr 

BuaoicK,     Mr.     Gukkev,     and'    JTr' 

McCleixak)  ; 

S.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Or 

tober  13,  1972.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  "^^^"twee  on 

By    Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD    (for   Mr 

INOOYK)  ; 

S.  3053.  A  bill  for  tha  relief  of  Mr.  Andres 
B.  Pasion.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Jiidiiiary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  hlmeelf  Mr 
JAVirs,  Mr.  PtRcr,  Mr.  Mathus  Mr' 
Roth,    Mr.    Beai,l.    and    hlv.    t>0M- 

INlCK  )  ; 

S.  S054.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assiFt 
States  and  localiUes  to  develop,  demonstrate 
and  evaluate  means  of  impvoving  the  utillza-' 
tion  and  effectiveness  of  human  services 
through  integrated  planning,  management 
and  delivery  of  those  services  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  personal  Indepenci- 
ence  and  individual  and  family  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Referred,  by  unanimous  col- 
sent,  to  the  Committees  on  Finance  aiid  Ifc- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   ROBERT   C.   3TRD    (for  W 

MOMDALS)  : 

S.  2C55.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  in  order  to  imprwe 
the  program  for  research  and  demonstration 
of  new  techniques  In  lake  poUution  contro' 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.J.  Res.  191.  A  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  17-24,  1974,  "Natioaal  DeMoUyWeek  " 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarr. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
8.  3045.  A  biU  to  further  develop  rural 
America  by  improving  health  care  de- 
livery and  to  provide  incentives  lor 
health  care  personnel  to  practice  in 
ruraJ  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

«XJ»AI,  OEVKLOPKENT  HEALTH  CARE  SEB\'ICES  ACT 
OF    IM4 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President,  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Congress  and  our  Gov- 
ernment have  belatedly  become  alert  to 
the  reality  that  the  roots  of  this  Na- 
tion's serious  urban  problems  are  an- 
chored in  the  outmlgrration  of  rural  peo- 
ple from  the  farms  and  small  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  who  had 
"been  dislocated  by  economic  changes 
over  wliich  they  had  no  control  have 
flooded  into  the  citleB.  Most  of  them 
have  arrived  without  the  skills  needed  to 
become  well-adjusted,  productive  urban 
residents. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  this  Na- 
tion's urban  problems  begins  with  stop- 
ping the  migration  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities.  Tlie  Congress  has  talten  im- 
poitant  action  In  this  direction  with 
the  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  and  in  providing  more  adequate 
funding  for  rural  development  programs. 
However,  as  efforts  to  build  up  rural 
America  proceed,  a  basic  problem  has 
d6veloi>€d.  Thia  problem  relates  to  the 
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fact  that  tmless  essential  services  are 
present,  there  is  simply  no  way  to  create 
the  economic  opportunity  or  the  social 
conditions  in  rural  America  that  wUl 
hold  people  on  the  farms  or  in  small 
towns  and  stop  the  outmigration. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  these  essen- 
tial services  is  health  care.  Currently  our 
Government's  policy  is  drawing  physi- 
cians into  cities  away  from  the  rural 
areas.  The  result  is  that  the  level  of  rural 
health  care  is  rapidly  declining  because 
the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
medical  professionals  is  going  down  at 
an  alarming  rate.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed  or  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
balanced  growth  for  rural  and  urban 
America  will  fail. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Congress  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  a  wide 
range  of  health  issues  and  problems.  In 
the  past,  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
the  health  service  area  has  been  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  health  man- 
power. To  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  was  enacted. 
To  further  reduce  this  critical  shortage 
of  health  care  personnel,  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  were  enacted  to  improve  medical 
assistance  to  areas  with  health  man- 
power shortages.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  the  Senate  today 
is  that  of  national  health  insurance. 
These  are  but  few  of  the  many  pieces  of 
health  legislation  that  reflect  the  belief 
that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  all  Americans  should  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  adequate  medical  and  health 
care. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  in  all  the  uncoimt- 
able  hours  we  have  spent  addressing  this 
country's  health  needs  sind  in  spite  of 
the  large  outlay  of  money,  complete 
health  care  In  rural  areas  Is  still  non- 
existent. As  one  farmer  recently  stated: 

I  can  get  faster  competent  medical  aid  for 
my  bull  on  the  farm  than  I  can  for  my 
hired  man. 

This  statement  demonstrates  a  grow- 
ing concern  among  rural  residents  that 
the  rural  communities  are  deriving  dis- 
proportionately smaller  benefits  from  al- 


ready enacted  legislation  than  will  urban 
communities  even  though  great  empha- 
sis was  supposedly  placed  on  the  needs 
of  the  rural  community.  The  major  rea- 
son for  this  concern  is  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  iso- 
late and  identify  the  health  needs  of 
rural  residents  and  an  inability  to  coordi- 
nate all  of  the  existing  rural  health  pro- 
grams insuring  that  rural  areas  receive 
fair  treatment. 

Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  mech- 
anism by  which  the  rural  community  can 
determine  its  own  needs  and  utilize  the 
resources  it  might  have  to  solve  its  o^-n 
problems. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  mral 
health  today  is  the  Eistonishing  decline 
in  the  number  of  physicians  in  rural 
practice.  The  day  of  the  country  doctor 
is  quickly  vanishing.  Many  are  elderly 
or  have  retired  and  young  doctors  are 
not  replacing  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  provide  needed  health  care.  Added  to 
the  problem  of  a  diminishing  number  of 
physicians  is  the  economic  reality  that 
many  rural  communities  simply  cannot 
financially  support  a  physician  or  group 
of  physicians.  Often  the  population  of 
small  communities  in  need  of  health 
ervices  is  not  sufficient  to  support  com- 
petent medical  staff  and  faciUties.  Al- 
though we  find  that  throughout  the 
United  States  the  physician  population 
ratio  is  improving,  the  number  of  physi- 
cians serving  rural  areas  has  declmed 
six  times  faster  than  the  population  has 
increased.  Also,  doctors'  families  often 
refuse  to  hve  in  rural  areas  because 
they  feel  that  small  communities  lack 
the  opportimity  for  continuing  educa- 
tional development  and  cultural  activity. 
Yet  another  problem  is  the  practice  of 
establishing  lower  medicare  fee  schedtiles 
in  rural  areas  than  are  allowed  in  cities. 
This  automatically  draws  needed  physi- 
cians away  from  the  rural  areas.  These 
factors  emphasize  that  the  health  pro- 
fession is  becoming  increasingly  urban- 
ized. Accordingly,  we  are  faced  with  a 
gross  maldistribution  of  health  person- 
nel between  rural  communities  and  ur- 
ban communities.  Figures  from  a  report 
entitled  "Health  Services  In  Rural  Amer- 
ica" furnished  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  show  that  r'lral  communities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10.000  per- 
sons, representing  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population,  attracted  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  1960-65  medical  school 
graduates.  Statistics  with  respect  to  den- 
tL'^ts.  nurse?,  and  other  health  and  medi- 
cal personnel  further  tend  to  substan- 
tiate a  trend  away  from  the  rural  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President.  tK^  maldistribution  of 
health  care  personnel  has  left  a  total  of 
140  coimties  inUie^nited  States  totally 
without  a  physician  practicing  in  the 
area  of  health  care  and  the  result  is  a 
threatened  crisis  in  the  rural  health  care 
that  is  critical  now  and  will  become  even 
more  year  after  year  unless  effective 
steps  are  taken  to  reverse  current  trend.";. 

State  and  national  statistics  sadly 
demonstrate  the  shortcomings  existii-g 
in  the  present  health  care  dehvery  sys- 
tem. The  rural  communities  of  this  coun- 
try are  truly  in  the  midst  of  a  national 
health  crisis.  Results  of  an  HEW  health 
survey  indicated  that  rural  noiif  arm  per- 
sons had  a  higher  ratio  of  Injury  than 
either  rural  farm  or  urban  residents.  The 
accident  fatality  rate  in  farming  is  high- 
er than  in  any  other  occupation  except 
mining  i;nd  construction.  It  is  reported 
that  over  one-half  of  the  maternal 
deaths  in  the  United  States  occur  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  is  one-third  higher  in 
rural  areas  than  in  urban  and  in  some 
counties  the  mortahty  rate  is  double  that 
of  the  national  average. 

In  the  face  of  these  enormotis  health 
needs,  rural  residents  face  an  ever  dwin- 
dling supply  of  health  care  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  furnished  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  showing  the  counties  of 
the  United  States  which  were  without 
an  active  physician  in  patient  care  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1972  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  problems 
we  face  today  in  the  area  of  rural  health 
care  truly  are  of  a  national  scope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


COUNTIES  WITHOUT  AN  ACTIVE  PHYSICIAN  IN  PATIENT  CARE,  LAND  AREA,  RESIDENT  POPULATION,  AND  POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE 


State 


County,  Dec  31,  1972 


Resident 

population.  Population 

Square         Dec.  31,  per  square 

miles               1971  mile 


Total  50       3,084 3,  Ml,  702  207,486,300 

SUtcs 
and 

Percent-..  100.0 100.0  100.0^ 

Total            140 138,463  wToOO 

counties 
Wlt^out 
a  physi- 

Percent...  4.5-- 1^ 0^^ 

AUbama                                 S0.8S1  3, 493, 200 

Coosa          6S0  11,200 

Califofnia              156.  S37  20,329,900 

Alpine "3  500 

Colofado                                 103,797  2,313,900 

Archuletti 1.364  2,700 

Costilla 1,213  fWO 

Custer 737  1,300 

Dolores .;  1.026  1.200 

Elbert -  1,»64  4,100 

Hinsdale u  1,054  200 

Kiowa  -  1,767  2.  SCO 

Mineral ,i  »21  1.000 


59 


17 

130 

1 

22 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

O 
1 
1 


State 


County,  Dec  31,  1972 


Resident 

population. 

Square  Dec  31. 

miles  1971 


Population 

per  square 

inile 


Florida - H 

Glades 

Latayett* 

Liberty 

G«or(ia - ^' 

Atkinsori 

Baker 

Brantley 

Bryan 

Damrson 

Echols 

Lee.   .   - 

Long 

Mcintosh 

Pike       

?uitman 
aiialerro.. 

Webster 

Wheeler - ^ 

Idaho 82 

Boise... } 

Clark  1 

Custer < 

Owyhee ' 

Kansas *2, 

Elk _ 


136 

7,143,500 

132 

753 

4.100 

3 

549 

3.000 

5 

839 

3.300 

4 

197 

4,  694.  800 

81 

318 

5,300 

17 

35b 

3,600 

10 

447 

6.500 

15 

U3 

7.300 

16 

211 

4.000 

19 

425 

1.800 

4 

3b5 

7.700 

22 

402 

3,800 

9 

426 

7,800 

18 

230 

7,400 

32 

17i 

2.500 

15 

195 

2,600 

13 

195 

2,100 

a 

306 

4,300 

14 

667 

739.600 

9 

910 

2.100 

I 

751 

1.100 

1 

929 

3.200 

641 

6.100 

I 

056 

2,261,500 

28 

647 

3.800 

6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabls. 
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COUNTIES  WITHOUT  AN  AaiVE   PHYSICIAN    IN   PATIENT  CARE,    LAND   AREA.    RESIDENT    POPUiATION.    AND   POPULATION    PEIT   SQUARE    MlU-C«„i„^ 


Stare 


Cotinty,  Dec.  31,  197? 


poiMUlMn. 

Square         Dec  31. 
itiite  1971 


PuiJuIetioii  1 
per  i^uut 

miM        Stele 


CourW.  0«c.  n.  1972 


^'^"''^'■y 39,851  3  307  300 

Itanitt 2U  4000 

»«'•»-- -._ 197  5.100 

Robenson 10]  ^  ^rm 

""higaft 5g  gj7  9,04b«00 

Ke»ee«iw 57g  2  100 

,             Montmorancy 555  i'^^oi 

Ws»«ip)>i _ 47,358  ?,229  590 

Usawtena 414  z^ioe 

"•aoufi 69.  0«  4,777.600 

BoWnger 621  9  *00 

Carter sag  4.0OO 

CUrk ■  506  g  600 

OeKalb 423  7_  ?oo 

M*h*y 397  4.700 

"eOonjM _ 54*  13,000 

»«»n«» 525  6,900 

»"ereef 455  5  200 

CMte - 6«  11.200 

Czark. 732  5  ^ 

fntnam 5U  t  ?00 

«>il«- m  7.600 

R«»«*l» 817  «.4rjo 

Schuyler. .  306  5. 100 

So»«M« 441  5,50« 

SluanM...: ^.._ 9M  7.799 

"lan'JTi _ 1!5,603  7ii.ii)0 

GoMefiValtoy ins  90O 

tedita  Bmm 1, 8N  2  600 

PeUoleuBi .  1.6SS  too 

'*™'f* 1.738  1,900 

Timin 9K  1  000 

-^^             •*■"* **•  i.wo 

l»«bra*Kl , 76,528  1,523.200 

Arttiyr 704  600 

•annec. 7M  tan 

Blau* ,  7U  1.2BS 

«»»«--  464  2,300 

Ca^ JU  no 

Oitttey 570  5,200 

H»TW 711  1.708 

KcmMa 768  1,10* 

fot"— WO  i.floa 

Lowf i7«  1.000 

KlcPtiersM 8%  aoo 

S««iut 2  063  1.8Q0 

Thomas 716  1  ue 

WhMler „ 576  VOOO 

»«*»<• 109,889  51<  OO 

iMttliiii _ 3  570  600 

^      _                  Store, 262  700 

»e«MeuM 121445  1,635  500 

Gt»*ali*e 2,9n  5.  MO 

Hartfmj 2  1J4  Itm 

HO'-HiDaMa 69,280  627,800 

»iU>Ht 1, 1»  1.2tO 

Diinn   1,982  4  JM 

U  Mow* 1,136  7;508 

OK»«f 721  1,M 

S»i*aB« ta  s,«n 

Shef>4B» 909  3  200 

**•!• 1.225  1  300 

Ohio..     41,014    10,830,600 

««*».- 411  lAlOO 


83 

1» 

26 

73 

159 

iS| 

47' 
7 
69 
15 
8 
17 
V 
12 
24 
13 
II 
in 
& 
12 
16 
8 
17 
12 
8 
5 
1 
1 
-i) 
1 
1 
2 
20 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
t 
2 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


I 

2 
1 

9 
1 
2 
7 
2 
7 
3 
1 
2t4 
2i 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


Oei««y- 


Sou'.h  Dakota. 


Tennessee 


Gilliam 

jwflffliaw  _,._., . 

Aurora 

Buffalo 

CampbeU 

Clark 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hyde 

JerauM 

Jones . . ,,,  . 

Metlatta. 

Sanborn 

Stanley 

Solly 

Washabaugh 

Ziebach 


Teus 


KWgs  .. 

Morgan. 

Union... 


ArnsUong. 

Borden 

Briscoe 

Carson 

Concho 

Gla5«oek.. 

Hartler 

Hudspeth... 

Irion 

Jet  0am. . 

Kenedy 

Kert 

J'"* 

Ki  nnay 

Lifiscomk... 

Lovirtf  

McM  u  Hen .  _ 

Oldham 

Rains 

Real     

Roberts 

San  Jacinto. 
Sherman. .. 


Utah 

T«fr«a...;:.::::::::;:~:::::::: 

Dagijatt "■" 

PiuU 

Rich. 

Wayne 

Virgmia 

Weft  Virgiiua. . 
Wisconsin 

cha'H^jity — ::::::::;: 

Kmi  and  Queen 

Florence 

Res«»eT»t 
,       popolation. 
Square         Dec  31, 
mife?  1971 


68,  984  2.  S30,  800 

1.018  5,900 

96,209  2,185.400 

l,2t)8  2  500 

8)0  1.900 

75.955  673.600 

709  4, 500 

482  1.908 

7i2  3.400 

9(4  5.000 

«M  3,500 

2,e«2  2.008 

%  2,380 

SP  31108 

«3  1,700 

1  35*>  2.400 

570  3, 800 

I  M4  2,200 

1.084  2,700 

1.061  1,700 

1.9S1  2,700 

41,367  4,016,800 

191  5,200 

539  13,700 

212  9,800 
262, 9X)    11.565.800 

907  2,100 

907  900 

874  2,500 

900  6.700 

1,004  2.500 

8S3  1.000 

1.48B  2,600 

4.  554  2, 200 

1. 073  1, 108 

2. 25B  1.  508 

1,394  708 

880  1.308 

944  500 

1,  393  2, 000 

934  3,400 

648  300 

1. 150  1.  300 

1,«78  2,400 

21*  4.008 

622  2.200 

RiJ  1,200 

624  (.508 

9!S  4,100 

928  2. 400 

2.391  1.500 

83.381  1,115^308 

70i  1, 000 

754  1,100 

1,021  1,808 

2,488  1,600 
39,838     4,740,208 

184  5,900 

31 J  7,000 
24,084      1,755,008 

339  7,300 
54,  464      4, 499, 600 

487  3, 300 


PeputatHse 
per  iQLoie 

mile 


38 
6 

23 
2 
2 
9 
6 
4 

^^ 
8 
1 
3 
b 
2 
2 
7 

7 

3 

2 

1 

97 

27 

25 

46 

44 

2 

1 

3 

7 

? 

I 

2 

-D 

i 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

4 

-P) 

1 

2 
B 

4 

1 
18 

4 

3 

1 
H 

1 

I 

2 

I 
111 
32 
71 
73 

n 
a 

7 


'  Less  than  8.5. 


lilr.  BEXU^ON.  Recent  sUtistics  fur- 
nished by  tae  Oidahoma  Council  for 
HealOi  Careen  further  highlight  the  sad 
condition  that  exists  In  my  own  State.  Of 
77  counties  in  the  State  of  Oidahoma,  65 
have  been  declared  health  senlce  scar- 
city areas.  Forty-three  cotinties  report  a 
shortage  oi  physicians.  Fifty  counties  re- 
port a  shortage  of  dentists,  and  54  report 
a  shortage  at  nurses. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  every  other 
rural  area  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  sijomlng  the  number  of  counties 
in  each  Btate  ot  the  Union  needing 
phy.'icians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 


Sowces:  U.S.  Boraaa  o(  the  Censw,  Coih*y  and  City  Data  Beak   1967  fA  Staliiliui  Ahtioei 


•niere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows; 

HEALTH  StgVlCE  SCAKITY  AREAS 


Stale 


Number  of  counties  needing— 
Physicians      Dentists         Hwxi 


Nmber  ot  countint 


Stale 


Pkyucians     DenUsts        Nurses 


Alatama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkaosas 

Canto  raia... 

Colorada 

ConnecticMt. 
Dciawara... 
ncrida 


'J    1 

5               6 

4              39 

45              38 

12              Ut 

1                1 

73 

7 
29 
41 
22 

11 

1 

70 m" 

^ 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

K«Mitchy 

tjouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.    

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesata .. 


Missowi. 


46 

5 

8 

42 

20 


45 

5 

7 

42 

18 


S 
5 

5 
9 
14 
9 
9 
« 


5 
5 
5 

9 
14 

8 
IS 

6 


40 
5 
i 
39 
13 
(') 
(') 
4 
4 
4 
8 
7 
i 
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state 


Nunit>er  of  counties  needing — 
Physicians    Dentiati        Nurees 


Montana 10  18 

Nebraska 23  23 

Nevada 23  28 

NBA  Hampshire 16  13 

New  Jersey 17  16 

New  Mexico 32  32 

New  York _  9  8 

Nortb  Carolrna 5  3 

North  Dakota 5  5 

Ohio.. 39  35 

Ohlalionu 43  56 

Oiegon 20  16 

Pennsylvania 44  40 

Rhode  Island 12  8 

Soulh  Carolina 33  32 

South  Dakota 5  5 

Tennessee. 93  90 

Texas 38  30 

Utsh 12  9 

Verawnt 

Virgmia 

tWashington  28  25 

West  ViiTginia. 48  43 

Wisconsin 6  6 

Wymoing ._  8  8 


% 


1  Did  not  participate  in  survey. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  today  to  offer  a  realistic  solu- 
tion to  the  deplorable  problems  existing 
today  in  the  American  rural  health  de- 
livery system.  The  Rural  Development 
Health  Care  Services  Act  of  1974  is  spe- 
cifically aimed  at  Isolating  community 
rural  health  problems  and  finding  viable 
means  of  administering  to  these  prob- 
lems with  a  maximum  utilization  of  rural 
community  resources. 

My  bill  would  allow  one  or  more  towns, 
cities,  or  communities  In  rural  areas  to 
form  Associated  Rural  Health  Cotincils 
to  secure  their  health  service  needs  by 
contracting  for  the  services  of  doctors, 
dentists,  optometrists,  or  whatever 
health  care  is  needed  by  the  local  com- 
munity. The  advantages  to  this  plan  are 
numerous.  First,  it  would  allow  several 
communities  in  rural  areas  to  p>ool  their 
financial  resources  to  attract  the  health 
services  they  need.  As  stated  earlier,  a 
single  rural  community  by  itself,  often 
does  not  have  the  financial  resources  or 
the  population  to  support  a  doctor  or 
dentist.  However,  two  or  three  commu- 
nities with  a  relatively  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  taken  together,  would  have 
the  necessary  financial  capability.  As  a 
group,  these  communities  ctin  solicit 
medical  schools,  dental  schools,  regional 
headth  centers,  or  the  private  sector  to 
obtain  needed  health  services.  If  a  com- 
munity or  communities  needs  emergency 
medical  service,  they  can  contract  for 
such.  If  a  community  desires  a  doctor  or 
dentist,  perhaps  on  a  pfut-Ume  basis, 
thm  they  have  the  capability  to  secure 
these  services.  The  possibilities  are  only 
limited  by  the  different  needs  each  com- 
munity or  council  might  have. 

Recogniidng  that  some  rurtJ  commu- 
nities, either  singularly  or  together 
would  be  unable  to  gather  sufBcient  fi- 
nancial resources,  this  act  authorises  the 
Secretary  to  grant  funds  to  the  commu- 
nity councils  to  aid  them  In  contracting 
for  their  needs.  To  Insure  that  the  rural 
communities  first  utilize  their  own  re- 
sources, the  F>8dend  Oovemment  would 
esi4ibUsh  a  system  of  fundiBg  on  a 
matohlnc  basis.  It  It  hopeful  tAtat  this 
grant  would  glva  tiM  rwal  cowwinlttea 
iiMreastd  hargatntnv  power  to  attract 
whatever  health  needs  It  desires. 


Second,  this  act  allows  the  commu- 
nity to  play  the  major  role  in  identifying 
and  finding  solutions  to  its  own  health 
care  problems.  The  burdai  is  on  the 
community  to  determine  its  own  needs 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Thus,  one  of  the 
major  problems  existing  in  rural  health 
care  today — the  inability  of  each  com- 
munity acting  alone  to  secure  needed 
medical  services — is  effectively  dealt  with 
by  placing  the  resources  and  the  respon- 
sibility at  the  local  level. 

It  is  hopeful  that  the  Rur^J  Develop- 
ment Health  Care  Services  Act  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  incentive  lor  members  of 
the  health  profession  to  venture  into 
rural  communities.  This  act,  therefore, 
allows  the  associated  community  health 
councils  to  assist  students  pursuing 
health  related  education  by  pajdng  for 
part  or  aU  of  their  educationsil  expenses. 
In  return,  the  student  "vould  agree  to 
serve  the  health  needs  of  the  councils 
area  for  a  period  of  time  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  student  and  the  council.  Hence, 
the  rural  community  could  insure  itself 
against  the  dwindling  supply  of  health 
care  personnel,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  needed  assistance  to  students. 

The  difference  in  fees  allowed  for  com- 
parable services  in  rural  areas  as  exposed 
to  urban  areas  for  medicare-medicaid 
related  services  is  another  reason  for  the 
maldistribution  of  health  personnel. 
Under  current  medicare-medicaid  pol- 
icies it  is  simply  not  as  attractive  for  doc- 
tors to  practice  in  the  rural  area  as  in 
urban.  Figures  furnished  by  the  Okla- 
homa Council  for  Health  Careers  show 
the  following:  In  the  rural  community 
surrounding  Tulsa,  the  fee  allowable  to 
a  general  practitioner  for  a  routine  office 
call  is  $5  while  in  Tulsa  it  is  $6.10;  con- 
sultation rates  allowed  in  rural  America 
range  from  $12.50  to  $15  while  in  urban 
areas  f^iey  are  $45  to  $60 ;  for  a  hospital 
visit,  fees  allowable  are  $7.80  In  the  rural 
area  and  $10  in  the  city ;  smd  the  surgical 
fee  for  a  cesarean  section  is  $350  and 
$450.  reispectively.  This  marked  discrep- 
ancy continues  to  lure  the  physician  to 
the  metropolitan  area.  Similar  dl^>aritles 
exist  between  rural  and  urban  areas  in 
eveiy  section  of  the  Naticxi. 

The  Rural  Development  Health  Care 
Services  Act  proposes  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  physicians  to  practice  in  rural 
areas  by  prohibiting  the  Secretary  from 
establishing  higher  fee  schedules  for 
comparable  services  in  urban  areas  than 
in  rural  areas  within  the  same  State. 
Therefore,  the  physician  practicing  In 
the  rursUi  area  Is  eaunalng  the  stune  as 
those  in  urban  areas.  Hopefully,  this  will 
neutralize  the  advantage  of  higher  fees 
that  exist  In  the  urban  area,  and  encour- 
age rural  practice. 

Before  the  Federal  Govenxment  under- 
takes a  national  prograiai.  I  believe  it 
consistent  with  responsible  fiscal  policy 
to  first  test  the  feasibility  to  this  ai>- 
proach.  Therefore,  this  ibct  authorises 
sufBcient  funds  to  establish  demon&tra- 
tion  programs  by  directing  the  Secretary 
to  determine  hesdth  scsircity  8ureaa  and 
encouraging  those  Okreas  to  eogt^^  ia  the 
procrams  ouUliied.  If  the  oiieratioa  of 
Uveee  procrams  is  suoceMLfuL  I  would 
unheBitantly  reconuiMaid  a  Bafeioiua  eom- 
mitmeut  toward  this  concept  as  a  viable 
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means  to  solviivg  the  problems  of  rural 
health. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  rural 
health  are  potentially  catastrophic.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  quick  action  toward 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  F»resid<»nt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
theRfco&ii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricgrd.  as 
follows : 

S.  3045 

tCJlAL     DET.  ELOPIIENT      HKAI.TH      CAKE      SERVICtS 
ACT    OT    1974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  c' 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameuca  in  Congrest  assembled,  Ttiat  th.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Derelopment 
Health  Care  Services  Act  of  1974". 

AIJEjrDMXNT    TO    THI    miAl.    OtVti-OfSlt.M     ACT 

or  i»TS 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•■<1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  iden- 
tify health  serrice  scarcity  areas  In  the  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  make  demon- 
stration, matching  funds  grants  to  associ- 
ated commtmlty  health  councils  for  the  de- 
velopment, utilization,  organization,  and  fi- 
nancing cjI  heeJth  care  serrlces  In  rural 
areas. 

"(2)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposee  of  para- 
grs^h  (1)  »50,OOOJ»0  for  the  fljscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975  and  each  of  the  next  f«ro 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

•■ ,  3 )  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  associated  community  health  coun- 
cils' means  two  or  more  political  subdlvlsion.s 
which  have  voluntarUy  Joined  together  fcr 
t?Te  purpose  of  providing  health  care  to  In- 
dividuals rcEldtng  In  ttkeir  JtirlsdlctioQS  bv 
contracting  with  diiect  {MX)vlders  of  healtli 
care  services  for  the  provision  of  such  ser.- 
tcee  in  rural  areas. 

"The  respoDstbllitles  at  the  Associated 
Community  Health  Councils  would  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  the  ocntracting  for 
needed  health  care  serrices.  establishing  fee 
achedules.  collecting  bills,  prortdtag  facil:- 
tiea,  far&lshijag  itaS.  and  other  duties  neces- 
saj-y  to  establiab  and  maintain  adequate 
health  serriceB  as  Um  needs  of  the  coaunu- 
nily  dictate. 

"(4)  The  associated  community  hea;*.;i 
council  Is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  medical  students,  dental  students,  and 
other  students  pursuing  health  care  related 
edricatlon  to  pay  part  or  aU  of  tIkMr  educa- 
tional expenaee  as  a  condition  lor  practicing 
In  the  are*  of  tiM  aaaoclatad  cmmmonity 
health  couBCii  for  a  certain  p«rlod  of  tioa«  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  student  and  the  Coun- 
cil. 

"(5)  roT  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'rural  area'  means  an  area  no  part 
of  which  Is  within  an  area  designated  aa  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  by  t^e 
Oflice  of  Management  and  Badget  and  does 
not  contain  a  city  whoea  population  exceeds 
50.000  peraoQA. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  furtlMr  prohibited  from 
establishing  higher  teee  for  romparable  serv- 
ice* in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas  within 
the  sttcae  atate." 


By  Mr.  BKALL: 

S.  3<H<.  A  bill  to  amend  section  115  of 
the  Houati«  .\ct  of  1M0.  IMcrred  to  the 
Ooountttee  oa  Waakiafc  liwistog  and 
Urban  AOatera. 

Mr.  BSAXX.  Mr.  Pra8*AaBt,  I  aud  to 
the  de^  a  bill  to  amend  the  rehahill- 
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tation  grant  section,  section  115,  of  our 
housing  laws. 

Section  115  presently  makes  grants 
available  to  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  their  homes.  These 
grants  of  up  to  $3,500  may  be  made  to 
an  individual  homeowner  with  an  in- 
come of  $3,000  (M-  less  or  to  an  individual 
homeowner  whose  income  exceeds  $3,000 
if  his  housing  expenses  exceed  25  percent 
of  his  Income.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
individuals,  the  grant  may  be  made  "only 
for  that  portion  which  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced by  an  avalLible  loan  that  could 
be  amortized  as  part  of  an  individual's 
monthly  hoxising  expenses  without  re- 
quiring such  housing  expenses  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  individual's  monthly 
income." 

Unfortunately,  under  the  present  law. 
the  local  public  agency  L  unable  to  assist 
all  of  the  individuals  whose  need  would 
justify  assistance  and  whose  income 
would  clearly  qualify  them.  This  is  be- 
cause the  present  law  requires  that  the 
property  on  which  the  grants  are  made 
must  be  brought  into  the  applicable 
housing  codes  or  other  requirements  of 
the  urban  renewal  plan  of  the  area. 

If  the  grant  will  not  bring  the  housing 
imlt  into  the  total  compliance,  it  may 
not  be  made.  Thus,  if  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  total  rehabilitation 
exceeds  the  grant  limit,  the  owner  oc- 
cupant is  out  of  luck  unless  he  has  the 
means  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  work 
not  covered  by  the  grant. 

As  Commissioner  Embr>-  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment in  Baltimore  pointed  out  to  me: 

ThJuB  prevents  tiie  anomaly  ol  having  the 
more  weU  to  do  wnong  the  grant  applicants. 
becauM  of  their  ability  to  pay  lor  work 
beyond  the  grant  llnzlt.  receive  grants  which 
are  denied  Uielr  poorer  nelghbora. 

The  amendment  I  advance  today  does 
not  change  the  present  $3,500  grant  limit, 
but  it  would  provide  the  needed  flexibil- 
ity In  the  rehatfthtation  program  to  allow 
the  owner  to  do  less  than  woxild  be  re- 
quired to  completely  rehabilitate  the 
house  to  code  standards. 

Tbe  grant  program  has  provided  a 
method  whereby  poorer  owner  occupants 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  their  homes 
even  while  th«r  are  required  to  improve 
their  property.  When  grants  cannot  be 
pnmded.  the  jwxxperty  is  not  rehabili- 
tated and  as  a  result,  everyone  suffers. 
This  include*  not  only  the  owner  but  also 
his  neighbors  who  may  have  spent  then- 
own  money  and  time  in  rehabilitating 
their  property  and  yet  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  blight  next  door 
or  across  the  street. 

In  addition,  the  city  may  have  in- 
vested considerable  time  and  resources 
in  completing  a  program  in  the  area.  It 
is  not  very  comforting  for  the  city  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  homes  within  the 
improved  area  are  in  no  better  shape 
than  they  were  when  the  program  com- 
menced. 

Worst  of  all.  the  property  owner  who 
ims  had  his  houM  inspected,  and  who 
of  i«i  is  encouraged  to  make  application 
for  tbe  rebabilltaUoo  funds,  is  disillu- 
Moned  w.^ien  he  is  turned  down.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  him  and  it  does  not 
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make  sense  to  me.  Of  course,  if  the 
house  had  severe  violations,  he  may  be 
required  to  vacate.  My  amendment  would 
provide  the  needed  flexibility  for  local 
housing  authorities  to  award  grants  to 
homeowner  occupant*  who  caimot  afford 
to  borrow  money  for  rehabilitating  so 
that  they  may  correct  at  least  the  more 
serious  housing  \-iolations  in  their  prop- 
erties. The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
obviously  is  not  to  encourage  widespread 
violations  of  the  housing  code.  Property 
should  be  brought  up  to  code  standards  if 
possible,  but  we  also  must  face  reality. 
This  amendment  does  that  and  would 
allow  a  relaxation  of  the  requirements  in 
those  cases  which  are  legitimate  hard- 
ships and  in  which  the  more  serious  items 
are  corrected. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  Commis- 
sioner Robert  C.  Embry,  Jr.,  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Department  of  Housing  and 
Commimity  Development  for  caUing  this 
matter  to  my  attention  and  strongly  urge 
the  Congress  to  make  this  needed  change. 


will,  later  this  year,  ask  the  Senate  again 
to  take  up  this  question  when  it  considers 
the  bill  I  introduce  today. 


Fehruanj  25,  1974. 
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By  Mr.  McGEE  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pong  ) : 

S.  3049.  A  bin  to  provide  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  pay  adjustments  for  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
vhlch  would  combine  the  two  differing 
and  conflicting  procedures  established  by 
existing  law  to  adjust  the  pay,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  statutory  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  officials  in  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches. 

The  pay  of  statutory  employees,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  pay  of 
comparable  positions  outside  Govern- 
ment, is  adjusted  each  year.  These  ad- 
justments are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  compara- 
bility principle 

The  pay  of  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet 
officials,  the  Justices  and  judges  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Is  adjusted,  with  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, every  4  years  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendatioas  of  a  quadrennial 
pay  commission. 

The  disparities  in  pay  created  by  the 
1-year  and  4-year  pay  adjustment  pe- 
riods are  wreaking  havoc  upon  the  Fed- 
eral pay  structure,  creating  pay  com- 
pression and  its  accompanying  inequities. 
In  my  view,  the  problem  can  be  solved 
by  combining  the  two  procedures,  so  that 
the  President  makes  his  recommenda- 
tions for  both  pay  systems  every  year, 
the  adjustments  to  become  effective 
October  1.  The  bill  I  introduce  would 
have  that  effect 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  currently 
deliberating  on  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  proposal  on  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  pay.  How- 
ever that  question  may  be  decided.  Mem- 
bers should  be  apprised  that  the  problem 
will  still  be  with  us.  The  basic  disparity 
between  the  ^  ay-setting  mechanisms  for 
the  two  groups  must  be  eliminated,  and 
it  would  be  my  expectation  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3050.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  establishing  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development  policy 
and  establishing  an  Office  of  Balanced 
National  Growth  and  Development  and 
certain  programs  to  carry  out  such  pol- 
icy. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

THE     BALANCED     NATIONJLL     GROWTH     AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF    1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  I  have  ever  introduced 
in  this  Ixxiy.  This  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation has  been  in  the  making  since 
early  1972.  I  first  unveiled  its  general 
provisions  on  May  26,  1972.  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Later  that  same  year  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972, 1  addressed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners in  Boston  where  I  again  discussed 
the  proposal  and  Invited  the  professional 
planning  community  to  join  me  in  my 
efforts  to  further  its  development.  And 
just  1  year  ago,  on  February  26,  1973, 
my  proposal  for  achieving  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development  was  pub- 
lished as  a  committee  print  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress. 
Since  that  date  over  3.000  copies  of  my 
proposal,  in  the  form  of  this  special 
committee  print,  have  been  circulated 
tiiroughout  the  Nation. 

Also,  during  this  same  period,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  at  my 
request,  prepared  two  important  reports 
on  national  growth  and  development 
policy  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Senate.  They  were:  First.  Toward  a  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  Policy: 
Legislative  and  Executive  Actions  in  1970 
and  1971;  and  second.  Toward  a  Na- 
tional Growth  PoUcy :  Federal  and  State 
Developments  in  1972. 

A  third  and  similar  report  will  soon  be 
published  covering  1978  happenings  in 
this  regard. 

Interest  in  the  subjects  of  national 
growth  and  development,  long-range  na- 
tional policy  planning,  and  institutional 
systems  for  establishing  national  goals 
and  priorities,  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing. But  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
these  past  few  years,  action  has  been 
substituted  for  mere  interest  in  these 
subjects.  Concern  about  rates  of  growth 
and  about  environmental  deterioration 
has  moved  from  the  meeting  hall  into  the 
courts  and  ballot  boxes. 

And,  of  course,  on  the  national  level, 
Americans  have  these  past  few  years 
been  hit  by  a  series  of  worsening  crises, 
including  confldence-ln-Oovemment, 
runaway  inflation,  and  fuel  to  food 
crises. 

■We  can  continue  along  the  path  of 
haphazard  growth  and  frequent  envi- 
ronmental, economic  and  social  crises, 
but  following  that  path  surely  means  na- 
tional disaster.  Or,  we  can  create  the 
machinery  and  processes  that  are  re- 
quired to  develop  policie«,  incentives  and 
programs  for  balanced,  rational  coordi- 


nated patterns  of  national  growth.  In 
that  way,  we  can  guide  and  control  our 
future  destiny  rather  than  let  events  or 
fate  dictate  it. 

Continued  unplanned  growth — ^without 
goals  and  guiding  policies — will  stimulate 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  uncoordi- 
nated individual  personal  and  commu- 
nity responses  to  the  aggravated  prob- 
lems of  everj-day  living.  And  In  an  In- 
crea. singly  technologically  complex  and 
interdependent  society,  these  individual 
decisions  affect  the  lives  of  many  other 
people  and  communities,  and  indeed  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  decision  of  many  millions  of 
Americans  to  purchase  an  automobile — 
or  two.  or  three — over  the  past  several 
decades  not  only  has  contributed  to  in- 
creased air  pollution,  time-losses  in  traf- 
fic, accidents,  high  road  construction  and 
maintenance  costs,  and  today's  fuel  and 
energy  crisis,  but  it  has  also  shaped  the 
$K;tual  physical  structure  of  our  Nation's 
cities  and  contributed  to  a  major  migra- 
tion of  millions  of  people  to  those  cities 
from  our  Nation's  farms,  and  open  coun- 
tryside. 

Now,  as  Americans  are  forced  to  ex- 
perience personally  automobile  fuel 
shortages,  many  of  them  are  learning 
how  dominant  their  dependency  on  such 
a  conveyance  really  is.  Some  are  now 
wishing  they  had  not  moved  from  the 
inner-city  to  the  suburb.  Others  are  ask- 
ing why  more  has  not  been  done  to  date 
to  provide  for  other  means  of  transport 
such  as  mass  transit.  And  still  others  are 
w(»idering  how  such  a  crisis  coiuld  have 
bit  a  nation  so  fast  and  hard  when  it 
ODly  Imports  about  17  percent  of  its  total 
energy  needs.  In  short,  they  are  now 
being  given  an  object  lesson  in  the  value 
of  long-range  policy  planning  and  the 
need  to  anticipate  possible  changes  in 
the  future  availability  of  resources. 

I  believe  that  a  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policy  frame- 
work can  and  must  be  developed  to  maxi- 
mize the  positive  impact  of  public  policy 
<Ki  the  "quality  of  life"  of  all  Americans. 

The  questions  that  we  face,  given  the 
expected  social  and  economic  contours 
of  GUI'  Nation  in  the  year  2000.  are  awe- 
some when  we  look  at  the  inadequacy  of 
our  current  public  policymaking  process. 

The  United  States  is  in  one  sense  the 
"oldest"  countiT  in  the  world — we  were 
the  "first"  Nation  to  enter  the  20th  cen- 
turj'.  Our  society  has  lived  the  longest 
with 

High  technology; 

High  mobility; 

High  urbanization;  and 

High  alHuence. 

Despite  this  historic  advantage,  we 
seem  to  have  done  the  least  among  na- 
tions in  developing  the  policymaking  and 
planning  processes  required  by  our  peo- 
ple and  institutions  to  adjust  to  these 
new  realities. 

Most  European  nations  have  Instituted 
policies  of  balanced  national  growth  and 
development  during  the  last  20  years. 

These  policies.  Inoorporatlng  popula- 
tiot^  distribution  goals,  lai:id  use  objec- 
tives, economic  growth  targets,  and  the 
like,  have  met  with  some  sucoess  already, 
despite  their  relatively  reoent  Initlatioiis. 

luring  this  same  pei-iod  in  our  oouu- 


try.  anything  that  even  sounded  like  na- 
tional F>olicy  planning  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicioii  by  a  large  and  vocal  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

But,  in  recent  years,  some  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  making  at 
least  a  start  toward  achieving  a  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  poUcy. 

For  example,  in  title  IX  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  in  1970,  Congress  and  the 
President  committed  themselves  to  a  na- 
tional policy  of  "sound  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  America."  Congress  pro- 
claimed that  it  "considers  this  balance 
so  essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens  that  the  high- 
est priority  must  be  given  to  the  rerttal- 
ization  and  development  of  rm-al  areas.' 

And.  shortly  following  the  declaration 
of  that  new  national  poUcy,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
which  provides  the  programs  for  imple- 
menting that  policy. 

A  similar  commitment  to  the  balanced 
growth  and  development  of  rural  and 
tirban  America  was  echoed  in  title  vn 
of  the  Hoxising  and  Urban  De\'elopment 
Act  of  1970. 

Howe\'er,  while  these  policy  changes 
and  other  specific  development  programs 
are  important,  good  and  necessary  for 
America,  they  are  far  from  sufficient  to 
help  us  cope  with  the  long-term  balanced 
growth  Eind  development  proUems  which 
we  face. 

The  problems  we  must  address  in 
America  include: 

Natural  resource  availablhty  and  use; 

Population  growth  and  distritration; 

Regional  distribution  of  national  eco- 
nomic growth; 

Protection  of  our  air.  water,  and  land; 

Fuel  and  energy  shortages: 

Balanced  and  efficient  transportation 
systems: 

Sound  use  of  land;  and 

More  equitable  distribution  of  Income 
and  opportunity;  and  many  others. 

What  we  do— or  fail  to  do — today 
clearly  commits  and  fixes  future  patterns 
of  life  In  this  Nation  as  w^  as  on  this 
planet  E^rth.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  erf  approaching  the  futtire  of 
our  Nation — and  its  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — haphazardly. 

A  few  years  back,  we  learned  almost 
overnight  that  the  v.nriA  we  live  In  had 
shrunk  to  such  a  size  that  men  on  one 
side  of  the  Earth  could  completely  de- 
stroy men  on  the  c^posiie  side  within  30 
minutes  through  new  and  devastating 
means  of  modem  warfare.  More  recently, 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  even  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Earth  and  of 
our  Nation  are  Indeed  finite,  and  in  many 
cases  threatened  with  total  depletion. 
Although  the  population  of  the  United 
States  today  comprises  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  our  Nation  con- 
sumes over  40  perceivt  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. 

The  creation  of  a  desirable  hunuoi  en- 
vironment requires  that  people  be  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
life- styles  and  surroundings  of  their  own 
choice,  consistent  with  environmental  In- 
tegrity and  the  economic  management  of 
natui-al  resources.  In  their  iuteck&tfying 
debate,  the  advocates  of  "im>  growth  "  and 
'  cuiuiuuous   growth"  al   our  economy 


system  are  attempting  to  force  Ameri- 
cans today  to  make  a  simple  choice  of 
accepting  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
positions.  However.  I  believe  they  will 
accept  neither.  Rather.  I  beUeve  the 
American  people,  as  they  look  anew  at 
what  kind  of  future  they  are  now  creat- 
ing for  ttiemselves  and  future  genera- 
tions, will  begin  to  move  more  toward  ilie 
goal  of  human  relationships  that  is  basei 
upon  the  Greek  idea  of  "balance, "  ol 
moderation,  of  "nothing  too  much.  " 

Growth  is  seen  by  many  as  the  opposite 
•of  stability,  yet  both  are  desired.  Novelty 
is  prized,  but  mam  is  overwhelmed  by  too 
much  change.  Technology-  is  twth  feared 
and  indispen.-able.  Liberty  versus  tran- 
quality,  defer.se  versus  welfare,  present 
versus  future,  are  dicriotomous  term5 
that  have  expressed  American  goals  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Republic. 

Our  challenge,  then,  is  to  reach  out 
for  the  "balance"  in  human  relationships 
that  many  of  us  believe  to  be  attainable 
between  conflict  and  cooperation,  be- 
tween growth  and  stability,  between  indi- 
vidual free  choice  and  common  good,  be- 
tween technology  and  social  responsibil- 
ity, between  economic  needs  and  environ- 
mental protection,  between  urban  and 
rural,  between  the  old  and  new  and  be- 
tween national  and  local  goals. 

But  how  and  through  what  means  can 
we  reach  out  for  that  "balance?"  What 
mechanisms  and  processes  do  we  now 
have  that  will  permit  and  encourage  as 
to  develop  the  policies  and  plans  to  "cre- 
ate." to  "design"  and  to  "shape"*  our  Na- 
tion's future  human  environment? 

There  are  none,  at  least  not  any  that 
are  explicitly  designed  to  deal  with  our 
Nation "s  long-range  f  uttire  on  a  continu- 
ous basis. 

We  have  no  Institxitlon.  process,  or 
mecharu^m  today  that  is  dedicated  to  or 
concerned  «lth  the  co<iseqaences  of  the 
rapid  and  potent  changes  in  opportuni- 
ties resulting  from  the  onrush  of  science 
and  technology. 

We  have  no  national  effort  today  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  better  tech- 
niques or  measurement  to  help  our  so- 
ciety answer  for  itself  the  classic  ques- 
tions posed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
famous  hotise  divided  speech: 

n  w»  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
u-hit'nT  we  are  teading.  we  cotild  ti-.ei;  better 
judge  what  to  do  aad  /lou,-  to  do  it. 

At  this  critical  stage  in  our  national 
development  we  must,  in  my  judgment, 
provide  the  means  and  Institutional  proc- 
esses required  to  answer  such  questlocs. 
to  identify  at  an  early  point  the  vital 
questions  Ukely  to  confront  our  Nation 
as  the  future  unfolds,  so  that  accommo- 
dation to  change  can  be  a  deliberate, 
conscious,  and  rational  process  instead  of 
a  violent  reactloo. 

"Hie  tnstitutKM^jd  changes  required  to 
accomplish  theee  ends,  must  include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  changes  in 
the  executive  aixl  legislative  tH-anches  of 
our  Petieral  Oovemment.  These  changes 
must  provide  for  orduiy  pohcy  develop- 
ment, based  upon  sound  information  and 
tnvolvemect  of  our  Nation's  ciUxenry. 
The  process  created  muBt  involve  all 
leveiii  and  branches  of  govenxmeat — as  it 
relateb  to  all  coa^iuAiuios  oi  political. 
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economic,    social,    and    environmental 
concerns. 

This  newly  created  process  must  help 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  design  their 
own  future — not  In  the  form  of  any  mas- 
ter plan  or  blueprint,  but  rather  to  help 
them  create  the  means  to  help  them  bet- 
ter understand,  anticipate,  and  to  bring 
about  orderly  change. 

Policy  planning  and  development  is 
almost  nonexistoit  in  our  Government 
today.  Anyone  who  doubts  that,  let  him 
reflect  upon  the  crises  we  are  faced  with 
today  concerning  fuels  and  energy,  hous- 
ing, our  cities  and  rural  areas,  the  en- 
vironment, land  use,  transportation :  and 
the  list  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  entitled  the  "Balanced 
National  Growth  and  Development  Act  of 
1974",  is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary mechanisms  and  processes  which 
win  make  it  possible  for  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  long-range 
national  policies  in  the  future. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  OfBce  of  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  to : 

Develop  specific  national  policies  relating 
to  rutiire  population  settlement  and  dis- 
tribution pattern*,  economic  growth,  en- 
vtrcHunental  protection,  income  distribu- 
tion, energy  and  fuels,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, health  care,  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion, employment,  bousing,  recreation  and 
cultural  opportunities,  communications,  land 
use.  welfare,  technology  assessment  and 
transfer,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

This  new  OfBce  also  would  provide  the 
means  to  develop  these  individual  na- 
tional policies  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect 
the  appropriate  interrelationships  that 
obviously  exist  between  and  among  such 
policies. 

This  new  Office  would  tie  together  and 
coordinate  the  wort  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Environmental 
Quality  Coimcll. 

Hiis  new  Office  would  be  empowered 
to  bring  about  more  uniform  and  work- 
able Federal  assistance  programs  to 
streamline  the  Pederal  delivery  system 
now  involving  hundreds  of  categorical 
programs  that  so  bewilder  and  confuse 
many  a  State  and  local  official. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  new  uni- 
form planning  requirements  for  Federal 
P»nts-in-aid,  and  transfers  to  the  new 
Office  the  comprehensive  planning  assist- 
ance program  authorized  by  section  701 
g^e  Housing  Act  and  administered  by 

tJ^%  ***", J^*^  "^"^^  »  national  sys- 
tem of  multi-State  regional  planning  and 
aevelopment  commissions,  involving  both 
Governors  and  State  legislatures,  to  help 
link  up  and  facilitate  proper  coordina- 
tion among  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
units  of  governments.  This  nationwide 
regional  commission  structure  would  be 
direcUy  tied  to  the  new  Office  within  the 
Office  of  the  President,  rather  than  to  a 
department. 

A  federally  funded  system  of  national, 
multi-State,  and  State  citizen  councils 
also  would  be  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  more  direct  citizen 


participation  in   the  development  and 
review  of  national  policy. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  create  a 
joint  congressional  Committee  on 
Balanced  Growth  and  Development.  This 
committee  would  be  supported  by  a  new 
congressional  Office  of  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning within  the  library  of  Congress, 
staffed  by  professionals  and  experts  on 
national  policy  matters. 

New  requirements  pertaining  to  the 
location  impact  of  Federal  facilities, 
activities,  and  procurement  are  specified 
in  the  bill.  We  are  the  only  developed 
nation  in  the  world  that  continues  to 
ignore  this  critical  question  in  our 
private  and  public  decisionmaking. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  national  re- 
search institution  to  monitor,  measure, 
and  forecast  developments  and  happen- 
ings in  all  the  major  sciences — soft  and 
hard — and  to  report  its  findings,  with 
possible  alternatives  that  might  be 
pursued. 

It  also  provides  for  more  detailed  and 
continuous  analysis  of  population  and 
demographic  trends,  within  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

And,  finally,  it  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  annual  report  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  detailing  "where  we  are," 
and  "whither  we  are  tending"  in  our 
pursuit  of  developing  and  implementing 
national  poUcies.  Tliat  report  will  be 
made  available  to  and  assessed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  will  become  a  national  working 
document  for  the  entire  Nation  to  reflect 
its  concerns  and  desires  concerning  na- 
tional goals,  prloritiee,  and  policies. 

I  have  asked  many  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  coimtry  for  OMn- 
ments  and  recommendations  concerning 
this  legislative  proposal.  In  due  course, 
all  of  these  suggestions  will  be  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  changes  in  my  proposal 
will  undoubtedly  be  made.  I  welcome  any 
and  all  additional  ideas  and  ctMnments. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

In  these  times  of  ajnazlng  proximity 
between  people  and  nations,  resailting 
from  revolutions  in  communication  and 
transportation  technology: 

In  this  age  of  unbelievably  rapid 
change  in  virtually  every  facet  of  man's 
existence,  from  the  way  he  constructs  his 
office  buildings  to  the  way  his  children 
perceive  "right  and  wrong"; 

We  need  a  way  for  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  participate  in  shaping  their 
own  future. 

Only  through  an  effective  process  of 
the  kind  I  am  recommending  here  today 
can  we  as  a  nation  anticipate  and  direct 
change  and  consequently,  minimize  that 
Alvin  Toffler  has  aptly  named  "future 
shock." 

For  more  than  2  years  my  staff  and  I 
have  been  working  on  this  proposal.  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  of  my  25  years 
of  public  service. 

I  believe  this  legislation  goes  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  institutional 
arrangement  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  continually  evolving  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  policy 
hi  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President.  bef<B-e  the  end  of  this 
month.  Congress  is  to  receive  its  second 
biennial  report  from  the  executive 
branch  identifying  Federal  actions  that 
will  strengthen  the  Nation's  ability  to  deai 
effectively  with  future  national  growth 
and  development  issues.  The  first  of  such 
reports  was  presented  to  Congress  in 
1972.  The  New  York  Times  characterized 
that  particular  report  as  "A  mausoleum 
of  words."  For  the  most  part,  the  1972 
report  merely  siunmarized  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's domestic  legislative  pro- 
gram calling  for  Government  reorganiza- 
tion, revenue  sharing,  and  national  land 
use  poUcy.  I  certainly  hope  this  year's  re- 
port is  more  in  accordance  with  what  the 
congressional  authors  of  tiUe  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the  com- 
pletion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  a  "Proposal  for  De- 
veloping a  Capability  at  the  National 
Level  for  Strategic  Policy  Assessment" 
developed  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars,  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  along  with  a  statement  by 
Archibald  C.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
American  InrUtute  of  Architects'  Nation- 
al  Policy  Task  Force,  and  presented  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  April,  in  which  Mr 
Rogers  discusses  the  institute's  work  and 
recommendations  concerning  national 
growth  and  development  policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
James  E.  Thornton,  now  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  staff  for 
the  work  and  help  he  has  provided  me  in 
developing  this  proposed  National 
Growth  and  Development  Act.  He  has 
spent  much  of  his  own  off-hour  thne 
working  on  this  proposal  and  related 
matters  for  me,  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful  and  appreciative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3050 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TUPIJB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Balanced  National  Growth  and  Develoo- 
ment  Act  of  1974." 

TITLE  I— STATEMENT  OP  POLICY;  FIND- 
INGS;   AND  PtJBPOSE 

STATEMENT   OW   POLICY 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  Nation's  people 
by  providing  direction  for  the  forces  deter- 
mining economic  growth,  population  dts- 
tributlon,  and  environmental  quality  con- 
sistent with  guarantees  of  maximum  free- 
dom and  self-determination  among  citizens, 
the  Congress  declares  th»t  it  is  the  contin- 
uing responsibUity  ot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policy,  which  shall  incorporate  eco- 
nomic, social,  envlronmentta.  and  other  ap- 
propriate conaiderattons.  The  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development  policy  shall 
serve  as  the  guide  for  nattonal  declslonm&k- 
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ing  and  Federal  assistance  and  cooperation 
with  States  and  local  governments  and  ap- 
propriate encouragement  of  cooperation  by 
private  enterprise,  to  effect  the  achievement 
of  balanced  economic  growth  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  through  optimum  allocation  of 
resources,  balanced  distribution  of  popula- 
tlou,  and  environmental  protection. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  more  explicit  and  rational  formu- 
lation of  national  goals  and  priorities,  and 
that  the  Congress  needs  more  detailed  eco- 
nomic social,  envfronmental,  and  program 
analysis  in  order  to  make  informed  priority 
decisions  among  alternative  programs  and 
courses  of  action  to  formulate  poUcies  that 
will  bring  into  concert  the  numerous  and 
often  conflicting  efforts  for  national  im- 
provement. The  Congress  also  finds — 

(1)  that  a  lack  of  coordinated  policies  for 
Federal  programs  and  incentives  to  private 
enterprise  designed  to  achieve  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  has  resulted  in  a  serious  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Nation's 
people,  and  that  much  of  this  decline  has 
been  caused  by  a  failure  to  properly  pro- 
vide for  the  management,  use,  protection, 
and  conservation  of  resources  essential  to 
maintaining  and  Improving  such  life  qual- 
ity standards; 

(2)  that  rapid  growth  of  population  In  ur- 
ban areas  and  uneven  expansion  of  urban 
developmeiat,  together  with  a  decline  In  rural 
population  and  slower  growth  in  rural  areas, 
has  created  Imbalances  between  fundamen- 
tal needs  and  resources  of  air,  water,  and 
land  which  seriously  threaten  the  environ- 
ment for  quality  living  in  many  regions  of 
the  country; 

(3)  that  the  heavy  concentrations  of  our 
Nation's  population  In  only  a  few  small  areas 
Increases  their  vulnerability  to  various  social 
system  and  community  service  breakdowns, 
resource  shortages,  natural  disasters,  and 
even  destruction  by  weapons  of  modern  war- 
fare: 

(4)  that  there  is  a  national  and  individual 
citizen  interest  to  be  served  in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  comprehensive  national  system  of 
Interstate,  statewide,  regional,  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning  and  decisionmaking 
and  that  large-scale  industrial  and  other 
economic  growth  conflicts  in  patterns  of 
land  use.  fragmentation  of  governmental 
entitles  exercising  land  use  regulation  pow- 
ers, and  the  increased  size,  scale,  and  impact 
of  private  actions,  have  created  a  situa- 
tion In  which  land  use  and  other  manage- 
ment decisions  of  wide  public  concern  often 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  expediency, 
tradition,  short-term  economic  considera- 
tions, and  other  factors  which  too  frequently 
are  unrelated  or  contradictory  to  the  real 
concerns  of  a  sound  national  land  use; 

(5)  that  costs  of  public  services  and  fa- 
cilities can  be  optimized  when  such  services 
and  facilities  are  well-planned  as  an  Integral 
part  of  national,  regional,  State,  or  local 
community  growth  and  development  poli- 
cies and  goals; 

(6)  that  the  development  of  a  balanced 
and  efficient  multi-mode  transportation  sys- 
tem adequate  to  meet  the  current  and  future 
transportation  needs  of  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  commercial  life  and  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
that  present  transportation  faculties,  trans- 
portation rate  structures,  transportation 
planning,  and  transportation  development 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  minimum  cur- 
rent and  future  transportation  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

(V)  that  systematic  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  development  of  balanced  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services  within  and 
between  all  regloiu  of  the  United  States  must 
>)e  encouraged  and  vigorously  pursued  in 
order  to  improve  the  mobility  of  oiU"  Na- 
tion's population; 


(8)  that  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation 
have  been  rising  faster  than  its  ct^aclty  to 
convert  fuels  into  energy  and  that  no  na- 
tionwide system  now  exists  to  Interlink  exist- 
ing electrical  generating  and  transmission 
systems,  the  failure  to  Implement  may  lead 
to  power  shortage,  higher  consumer  costs, 
and  other  failures  which  endanger  health 
and  safety  in  the  heavily  populated  areas  of 
the  country; 

(9)  that  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
energy  and  fuel  supplies  at  reasonable  price 
levels,  the  continued  fiscal  stability  of  the 
basic  energy  and  fuel  Industries,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  adequate  energy  research 
and  development  program,  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  adequate  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  transportation,  and 
transmission  of  fuel  and  energy  resources 
and  the  proper  conser\'atlon  and  use  of  fuels 
and  energy  resources  consistent  with  the 
national  goals  of  balanced  economic  growth 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion, to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Individual 
citizens,  and  that  there  now  exist  %-arious  and 
sometimes  conflicting  laws  and  regulations 
setting  forth  national  goals  which  affect  fuels 
and  energy  policy  and  which  are  vital  to  the 
development  and  conservation  of  fuel  and 
energy  resources; 

(10)  that  a  lack  of  long-term  comprehen- 
sive policies  and  goals  regarditig  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  has  exacerbated  our 
national  and  international  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems; 

(11)  that  during  the  housing  needs  of  our 
Nation,  particularly  in  center-cities  and  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  have  reached  critical 
proportions;  and  that  a  national  housing 
policy,  accompanied  by  specific  goals,  is 
needed  reflecting  the  importance  of  adequate 
housing  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  income 
status  or  area  of  residence; 

(12)  that  there  are  many  unmet  needs 
for  new  or  e.xpanded  community  facilities, 
such  as  the  replacement  and  extension  of 
sewer  and  water  services,  for  separation  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  and  for  new  and 
efficient  methods  of  solid  waste  disposal; 

(13)  that  the  health  services  and  facilities 
of  the  Nation  have  been  greatly  strained  and 
have  produced  the  most  Inflatlontiry  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living;  and  that  rural 
and  center-city  areas  in  particular  suffer 
most  severely  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
health  care  services  and  medicsil  personnel; 

(14)  that  the  pviblic  education  systems  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  have  failed  to 
offer  adequate  education  and  training  to 
many  people  to  enable  them  to  find  satis- 
factory employment; 

(15)  that  there  is  still  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  poverty,  crime,  malnutrition,  and 
social  maladjustment  in  our  Nation  that 
tends  to  degrade  human  dignity.  Impair  peo- 
ple's quality  of  life,  and  divide  people  along 
lines  of  race.  Income  status,  and  class,  and 
to  sap  the  vigor  of  our  society; 

(16)  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
have  failed  to  promote  balanced  national 
development,  stable  economic  growths,  or 
more  eqviltablo  Income  disbursements; 

(17)  that  the  avUabUlty  of  capital  and 
credit,  at  resonable  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions, is  inadequate  to  meet  many  of  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  government  and  of 
private  Industry; 

(18)  that  fragmentation  of  local  govern- 
ment In  metropolitan  areas  and  lack  of 
consolidation  of  local  government  resources 
In  nonmetropolitan  areas  has  fostered  un- 
coordinated and  wasteful  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  there  is  a  need  for  Improved 
coordinated  management  of  all  governmental 
functions  at  State  and  local  levels;    and 

<19)  that  certain  Federal  programs  affect 
the  location  of  population,  economic  growth, 
Income  distribution,  and  the  character  of 
urban  and  rural  development;  that  such  pro- 
grams frequently  conflict  and  rwttlt  in  un- 


desirable and  costly  patterns  which  adversely 
affect  the  environment  and  wastefully  use 
our  natural  resources,  and  that  existing  and 
future  programs  must  be  Interrelated  and 
coordinated  within  a  system  of  orderly  de- 
velopment and  established  priorities  con- 
sistent with  a  balanced  national  growth  and 
development  policy. 

ST.\TrME:.-T  OF  prnposE 
Sec.  103.  To  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  our  Nation's  citizens  by 
properly  guiding  and  applj"lng  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  our  entire 
society  in  strengthening  the  economic  and 
social  health  of  all  areas  of  the  Nation;  more 
adequately  protect  the  physical  environ- 
ment; effect  maximum  efficiency  In  the  al- 
location, utilization,  and  conservation  of  re- 
sources; and  achieve  a  more  balanced  distri- 
bution of  urban  and  rural  population,  con- 
sistent with  the  commitment  made  by  Con- 
gress in  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  as  amended,  and  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  the  Congress  declares  that 
the  Federal  Government,  consistent  with 
the  responsibilities  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  must  Imple- 
ment the  responsibility  acknowledged  in  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  for  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy  which  shall  incorporate  social, 
economic,  environmental,  and  other  factors 
in  order  to  accomplish,  within  the  framework 
of  balanced  economic  growth,  the  following 
national  goals: 

( 1 )  expansion  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  goal  of 
reasonably  full  employment,  the  goal  of  in- 
come distribution  that  will  assure  an  income 
adequate  to  provide  acceptable  levels  of  nu- 
ti-ition,  health,  education,  housing,  and  cul- 
tural opfwrtunity  for  all  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation: 

(2)  a  level  of  environmental  quality,  as 
provided  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  which  safe- 
guards the  health  and  tranquillity  of  our 
Nation's  resident's  wherever  they  chcxjse  to 
live  and  which  prevents  and  avoids  further 
pollution,  and  preserves  our  Nation's  and  the 
world's  valuable  natural  reso'orces; 

(3)  a  distribution  of  poptilation.  through 
the  development  of  appropriate  policies  based 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment In  the  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Foundation  on  the  American  Future,  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Council  on  America's  Future, 
and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Balanced  Natural  Growth  and  Development, 
as  established  in  this  Act,  and  requirements 
of  balanced  economic  growth; 

(4)  implementation  of  the  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development  policy 
through  a  national  regional  development 
system  of  multi-State  regional  commissions 
based  upon  comprehensive  State  multijurls- 
tlonal.  county,  metropolitan,  and  non- 
metrc^olltan  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts; 

(5)  coordinated  land-use  planning,  regula- 
tioia.  and  development  among  governments 
in  a  region  to  avoid  duplication  of  facilities 
to  facilitate  balanced  distribution  of  housing 
relative  to  employment  locations,  and  to  per- 
mit freedom  of  choice  of  residential  location 
to  citizens  of  all  races,  colors,  creeds,  and  in- 
come status: 

(6)  development  of  an  Integrated  and 
balanced  national  transportation  system, 
utlllzmg  advanced  technology  and  planning, 
and  incorporating  rate  structures  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  balanced  economic  growth; 

(7)  development  of  a  comprehensive  and 
Integrated  national  oommunloatlons  system 
to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion conducive  to  an  Informed  public  and 
on©  which  is  designed  to  meet  requirements 
of  improved  education,  health  care,  the  arts 
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•mi  asieBces,  prlTate  enterprise,  government. 
^B^  aC  tk*  employsnent  of  m  more  iMUanceti 
nstioiMi  CTMvtta  pstteni  in  tb«  United  Stfttea; 

(fi)  BioUvatiQn  of  private  enterprise  u> 
participate  te  its  fuUeat  passible  extent  ijk 
bcUTiciCB  ttaAt  wUl  further  tbe  natiiMua 
Rrowm  policies  ttiat  are  developed  in  pursu- 
.'-'.ce  of  ;he=e  ccaJt; 

(9 1  lormulauion  ol  a,  naiicnaJ  fuels  and 
energy  policy  based  upon  sound  conserva- 
tion and  use  principles,  which  will  provide 
adequ&te  suppllt;  cf  energy,  at  reasonable 
prices,  In  all  regions  ol  the  co\:Titri-,  with 
minimal  environmental  impact,  while  pro- 
viding consumers  with  reasonable  choices 
among  alternative  forms  cf  ener^,  and  the 
encotu-agement  and  promotion  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  \-labIe  domestic  energy  indus- 
try, consistent  with  the  goals  cf  balanced 
economic  growth; 

(10)  formxilaticn  of  national  food  and  fiber 
policy  which  will  insure  a  fair  economic  r^- 
tam  to  agricultural  producers  which  win 
insure  adequate  supplies  for  the  American 
people  end  for  those  of  the  world  who  de- 
pend upon  our  nartlon  fcr  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  which  will  end  stability  to  large 
secUors  of  our  eronoiny  engaged  in  related 
or  dependent  activities  and  to  onr  Interna- 
tional trade  realtlons. 

(11)  provision  of  a  decent  honae  In  a  suit- 
able envtronment  for  all  citizens,  through 
tmpleinentatlon  and  Tipdattn^  of  the  national 
fcPtglng  goBla  adopted  in  title  XVI  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968: 

(12)  development  of  planned  communities 
of  optimum  size  from  the  viewpoint  of  costs 
e*  public  services,  spatial  relatlcnablps  be- 
tween economic  functions  and  papulation 
densltieE  to  mmtmlze  daily  transportation 
needs  and  energy  use  and  facilities  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  advanced  technology  m  the  planning 
snd  derelopment  of  expansion  of  existing 
and  new  communHies  to  promoie  the  goals 
of  this  Act; 

(13)  provision  cf  adequate  health  care 
facHltJes  and  sei  ■■  ices  in  an  rericns  of  the 
country  and  the  aTailablliry  cf  such  facllitiea 
■nd  Berrlces  to  people  ol  all  income  levels 
ait  costs  wtthln  their  economic  meanr; 

(M)  pionlatou  of  adecroate  marpower 
training  and  edncatlonal  pro^jvate  and  In- 
■ttttrtSons  at  «n  levels  to  aB  regions  of  taie 
eowmry  to  MIow  bwth  young  and  older  peo- 
rrte  the  opportunity  to  develop  tHelr  ca- 
pacities to  the  fullest  degree  of  their  capabOl- 
tlee  and  wimngness; 

ng)  proTlalon  of  adequate  recreation  and 
luITuzaJ  fWitUtleE  to  serve  people  of  an  in- 
come levels  and  residents  of  at!  regions  of 
the  country;  and 

(WH  utntzatlon  of  advance  technology, 
systeins  planning;,  and  computer  sciences  to 
provide  taxTfj.  oommonlcatlans,  and  gener- 
aPy  ipcreaaed  prodtKtiw  ca^sclty  to  enabl* 
a  growlnc  poptdallsn  to  enjoy  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  Bft  and  a  rldng  standard  of  living. 
TITLM    U—QWnat    OF    BMJmCED    NA- 

ITOMAJ,  GfiOWia  AKD  DEVELOPMENT 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  Omrz 

_^e-  28»-  (»)  TlMre  is  eataWUtaad  in  the 
Kaaenttas  Qfliea  «C  ttia  »««^^iT"t  an  OOe* 
a(  Walmoad  Waltonal  enawtk  and  Develop. 
'  flMtnetB«revseltorx«dtBaa  tbc  "OOee"). 
^  in  tkc  OAe*  a  CMimeU  en  Bal- 
Ml  Orvwttk  and  nawtapiiMut 
Ae«BtnaCtar  BeX«n«d  t*  aa  tke  "T'fanrH") 
The  CovLDcU  shaOJ  be  composed  of  ttM  Attsr- 
nej  a«nacal(  tbe  Secoetariaa  «(  Bowing  and 
l»r*nn  DvMlaiHMna.  AgncvUaire.  Hc^Ut, 
iJtaartor.  CoaamcBoa. 


1  mt  Qmtmc 

•1  Um  »ttlm»]  Baaerve  Syrtaiw.  tb«  Dmaetor 
*'i  U>a  .WwinrtattaB  au  tb«  Aaamucamk  PMitira; 
t-ba  ChairiMn  «tf  tb*  Malitrwiftl  Ciu^hm  Coun^ 
eii  on  tba  rtsBMiiif  Vutuf«;  x^m  ■'^^t  ■■■ 
•(  tb»  Unmmtte  c*uncU:  xtt»  DiMotar  9t  fJta 
OCic«  t4  MAAAganMBit  aAd  Buifiet;  ttoa  cauti*- 


man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 
the  Chairman  of  tie  Advisory  Commlseton 
on  Intergovernment»l  Belattans;  the  Direc- 
tor of  tiie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
the  Administration  of  tbe  Federal  Raergy 
Office:  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration;  the  Adnunistrator 
•f  the  EnviPoninental  Protection  Agency;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council;  the  Chairmen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  ComaUs«4on,  the  Federal  Power 
Coannussion.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
th«  Atomic  Euergj-  Commission;  and  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office, 
lb)  The  Dinector  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  be  apiKiinted  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the' 
Senate.  The  Director  Fhall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Scheduie.  uUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  tlae  rate  provided  for  level 
H  in  such  schedule. 

(c)  AU  functiaiis  of  the  Office  .shall  be 
earned  out  by  the  Director  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  cf  the  President  and 
wltJi  the  advice  of  ifce  CouncU.  The  Deputy 
Director  sfaill  perform  such  duties  as  are 
a-ssigned  to  h:m  by  the  Director  and  during 
a  vacancy  in  that  position,  shall  act  as 
Director. 

(d )  The  Director  of  the  OiBce  Is  authorized 
to  employ,  and  fii  tiie  compensation  of, 
such  specif.h'-ts  and  oti.er  experts  as  may 
be  necessary  lor  carrying  out  the  functions 
ol  the  OfSce  under  this  Act,  without  regard 
to  tiie  provisions  of  liUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petiUve  service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  bucJi  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Bched'jle  pay  rates,  and 
U  authorized,  sublfxt  to  .■iuch  provisions,  to 
emptoy  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  fox  caxrying  out  such  func- 
tions and  fii  Uieir  c«mpensaUon  in  accord- 
ai;,.ce  with  the  proviiions  ol  such  ciiapter  51 
a'id  subchapter  in  oXchs^jter  53. 

le)  Section  510a(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended  by  in.serting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"111)  The  Dlrectoi  of  the  Office  of  Bal- 
anced National  Groath  and  Development, 
without  regard  to  this  chapter  (except  sec- 
tion 51 14),  may  place  a  total  of  fifty  posi- 
tions in  G&-I6,  17,  and  18." 

FUNCTtoMS    OF    THE    OFFICE 

Sac.  203.  (a)  The  OOoe  shaU  provide  for— 

(1)  tb*  piriiey  dirstion  and  eoonllnatlon 
of  ail  Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 
for  planning  and  land  use  development,  pro- 
grariiS  designed  to  improve  human  resources, 
procrams  designed  to  allocate  reaooreea,  and 
paocrams  designed  to  develop,  aUocate  or  oon- 
aerve  eneriy  i«aoare«s.  witliha  the  depart- 
menu  and  agencies  of  the  Go\  enimeni  des- 
ifi-ated  by  tiia  President,  the  eflectuation  of 
such  policy  direction  acd  eoordinatloa,  and 
a  systeni  of  standant  definitions  and  com- 
noon  sourccE  of  data  for  such  activities; 

1 2  I  ilie  preparation  of  an  annual  report,  to 
be  known  as  the  Annual  Beport  on  Balanced 
MatiMial  Growth  ar>d  Development  detailing 
tiie  piogreM  made  in  ca*rymg  out  tiie  pro- 
vitioiis  oi  till*  Act.  and  containing  tlia 
President  E  evaluation  and  nwyirnrnyn^^tif^n^ 
regarding  fuUira  needs  in  tiiis  regard, 

1 3)  such  additional  studies  aiid  anaiysaa 
aud  suefa  reports  ai>  the  President  and  tiM 
c:oagt«s«  Biigiu.  require: 

(4)  tjbe  Hssriisttient  «(  national  needs,  goals, 
and  pnonuee; 

(6)  the  evaJuattou  of  efiects  of  present  and 
pr»|^ofced  FiidvrtJ^  ta*  UioenUves  and  BtaU 
and  lOMti  geveraxasnfc  tu  policies  upon  the 
prtvai*  induittriaJ  mix  and  lacaUnn  In  tlie 
esntext  «f  bttlaneed  iwttMaal  growOi; 

(«>  tiM  evaiuaUon  *t  ail  pMsant  and  pta- 
(««eed  P>edefai  eiadlt  pKigrMns; 
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(7)  the  evtauatlon  of  the  effects  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  and  such  other  eco- 
nomic stabUlzatlon  tools  as  may  be  adopted 
upon  employment,  chaises  in  income,  and 
the  oompoBition  of  economic  production  in 
the  Nation  and  its  regioriS; 

(8)  the  evalution,  or  review  of  evaluation 
made  within  departments  and  agencies,  of 
effectiveness  of  present  and  proposed  pro- 
grams, with  respect  to  all  benefits,  costs,  and 
incidence  thereof; 

(9)  the  assignment  of  goals,  plans,  and 
programs  to  departments  and  agencies  gen- 
erally; 

(10)  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of 
Managenient  and  Budget,  the  development 
cf  three-,  five-,  and  ten-year  planned  pro- 
gram projections; 

(11)  the  evaluation  of  regional  resources 
and  human  resources  In  relation  to  pro- 
jected development  or  stabilization; 

(12)  the  evaluation  cf  available  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  natural  resources  and 
nianagemeut  and  conservation  efTorts  relat- 
ing thereto; 

(13)  the  analysis  of  trade-offs  In  adoption 
of  alternative  national  growth  policies; 

(!4)  the  establishm(»nt  of  multi-State  re- 
gional offices  of  the  once  in  order  to  obtain 
regional  and  State  implementation  and  input 
regarding  national  goals  and  policies  affect- 
ing the  aUocaUon  of  rfsouices.  tlie  deveJcp- 
mciit  of  human  reaourops,  and  environmenta 
proiectioji;  ' 

(15)  the  eetabllshraent,  for  purposes  of 
coordinated  planning  and  develcpment,  of 
representative  multi-State  regional  bodies, 
and  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  rep- 
resentative multijurisdlctions  within  States; 

( 16)  the  establishment,  within  the  goals  of 
balanced  economic  growth,  of  cooperative 
mechaiUam.s,  Including  appropriate  taxation 
policies,  grants,  and  other  incentives,  to 
achieve  maximum  participation  of  private 
industry  in  achieving  the  purpc«e  of  this 
Act; 

(17)  the  establishment  of  national  growth 
policies,  approved  by  the  President,  which 
woiUd  require  the  Office  to  participate  in  the 
review  ol  agency  and  departmental  budget* 
after  they  are  submitted  to  the  President  ox 
the  Office  oi  Management  and  Budget,  but 
before  they  are  submitted  to  Congress; 

(18)  the  establishment  of  a  nationallf 
coordinated  multijurlsdictional  comprebe&- 
sive  planning  process.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  activities: 

(A)  supervising  and  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivuies  of  the  Federal  co-chairmen  of  ths 
multi-€tato  regional  planning  and  devel<^- 
menc  ooaunlsslons  provided  for  in  seetioa 
VM<b)  of  this  Act; 

(B)  fadUtating  the  use  of  common  inXor- 
matiou  and  data  bases  for  regional.  State, 
and  local  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning,  and  for  this  ptirpoae  the  Offlce 
sitall  cwllect,  analyza,  and  disseminate 
througii  the  multi-State  regional  planmnj 
and  development  comnishlons  information, 
data,  and  projections  concerning  economic 
trends  and  location  patterns;  population 
cliaracteristics.  migration;  direction  and  ex- 
tent of  urban  and  rural  growth  and  change; 
•aoployment  and  unemployment;  social,  edu- 
e&Uonal,  housing,  health,  recreational,  cul- 
ttutai  and  welfare  needs,  government  organi- 
zation patterns  and  financial  resources  avail- 
aJBie  within  tii*  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions tliereof ;  and  any  ottier  subjects  deemed 
eseentiai  to  the  planning  process; 

<C)  providing  cfaannsls  for  and  facilitat- 
ing the  continuing  exchange  and  considera' 
tlon  of  planning  Information  among  all  Fed- 
enU,  tnuiti-Btata,  Btate,  and  local  planning 
agencies  relevant  to  tlM  planning  process 
for  tia«  purpos*  of  periodic  Joint  determina- 
tion of  mutually  aanststant,  rcailetlc,  and  at- 
taimUal*  ragtaaai.  Btnts.  acd  locai  growth 
p«ilci«s: 

(D)    monitoring  the  growth  and  develop- 
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ment  or  stabUlzatlon  of  the  regions.  States, 
and  localities,  comparing  planned  with  ac- 
tual development  or  stabilization,  and  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  growth  policies  or  In  de- 
velopmental activities,  as  may  be  indicated 
bv  such  reviews,  in  order  that  the  growth 
policies  continue  to  serve  as  current  and 
suitable  gtUdes  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
program  decisions; 

(E)  reviewing  proposals  for  federally  aided 
programs  and  projects  for  consistency  with 
the  stated  growth  policies.  In  accordance 
v.'iih  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  section  401(A)  cf  the 
I.itergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  and  of 
this  Act; 

(F)  reviewing  the  planning  requirements 
of  all  existing  and  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  taking  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  these  planning  require- 
ments are  compatible  with  the  unifi.ed  com- 
prehensive planning  system;    and; 

(G)  periodically  summarizing,  for  the  use 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress,  the 
current  and  foreseeable  needs  for  various 
types  of  Federal  assistance  as  indicated  by 
the  comprehensive  planning  system,  taking 
into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the 
relative  priorities  aaslgned  to  such  assistance 
among  the  several  regions,  States,  and  dis- 
tricts In  their  respective  plans;  and 

(18)  an  evaluation  of  the  yearly  funding 
of  the  Offlce,  and  the  Foundation  established 
in  title  X  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Offlce  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  Its  functions  un- 
der this  section  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

ANNtJAL   REPORT   ON   BALANCED    NATIONAL 
GROWTH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Annual  Report  on  Bal- 
anced National  Growth  and  Development 
shall  include — 

(1)  Information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  national  growth  and  devel- 
opment Identifying  significant  national  and 
regional  trends; 

(2)  a  summary  of  significant  problems 
facliig  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  popu- 
lation level  and  distribution  trends  and 
other  developments  affecting  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  Nation's  citizenry; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed  to 
meet  such  problems  and  to  implement  the 
policy  and  objectives  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  multi-State, 
State,  and  local  government  (Including 
mtiltlcounty)  planning  and  development  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  extent  to  which  audi 
activities  are  not  consistent  with  the  policy 
and  goals  described  In  sections  101  and  103. 
respectively,  of  this  Act; 

(5)  appropriate  projections  and  forecasts 
ngarding  future  social,  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  scientific  developments  affecting 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Nation, 
stated  In  five-,  ten-,  and  twenty-five-year 
tiins-frames; 

(6)  recoiximendatlons  for  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  further  carry  out  the  policy  and 
objectives  of  this  Act,  including  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  de- 
sirable; 

(7)  data  and  analyses  regarding  any  exist- 
ing or  anticipated  shortages  of  essential  re- 
soiirces,  with  recommendations  as  to  how 
such  shortagas  might  ba  mlnlmlaed  or 
avoided  altogether; 

(8)  general  plans  regarding  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  and  objectives  of  this 
Act,  Including  estimates  of  time  and  cost  re- 
quired to  achieve  them;  and 

(9)  incorporate  the  raports  required  under 
title  VII  of  the  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  title  I  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1B70,  and  tltla 


IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  and  other  Acts  where  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  Incorporation  of  such 
reporting  requirements  into  one  single  com- 
prehensive report  will  lead  to  a  better  smd 
more  thorough  understanding  of  both  the 
individual  reports  and  the  Interrelationships 
between    and    among    such    reports. 

(b)    Such  annual  report;   and  any  reports 
supplementary    thereto,   sh.ill,    when   trans- 
mitted   be    referred,    through    the    Congres- 
sional Office  of  Policy  and  Planning,  to  the 
Joint  Committee   on   National   Growth   and 
Development,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Appropriations  of  each  House  and 
such  other  standing  conamittees  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  House  may  designate. 
evaltjations   bt   the   cottncil    of   economic 
at)visors;  the  cottncil  on  environmental 
quality;  the  national  citizens  council  on 
the   american   yutl'ke,   and   the   advisort 
commission  on  intergovernmental  rela- 
TIONS 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
National  Citizens  CouncU  on  the  Amsrlcan 
Future,  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  shall  review  all 
new  and  modified  growth  and  development 
policies  and  programs  with  respect  to  their 
economic,  environmental,  socIslI.  Intergovern- 
mental, and  general  Impact,  and  report  their 
recommendations  to  the  Office  within  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Offlce. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  DUTIES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
COUNCIL  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  BALANCED  NA- 
TIONAL   GROWTH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  AU  functions  of  the  Domestic 
CouncU  related  to  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment policy  are  transferred  to  the  Offlce. 

(b)  This  section  shaU  be  effective  after  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment. 

CONSOLmATION  OF  FEDERAL  COMPREHENSTVB 
PLANNING  ACTIVITIES  AND  PLANNING  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROCRAMS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  facUltate  the 
formation  of  the  Offlce,  the  expeditious  devel- 
opment of  Its  activities,  and  the  prevention 
of  duplication  and  overlapping  of  its  func- 
tions with  other  departments  and  agencies, 
the  President  shall  transfer  to  the  Offlce.  La 
addition  to  the  transfer  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 603  of  this  Act,  any  units  presently  es- 
tablished in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  and  performing  functions  such 
as  the  coUectlon,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  information:  the  administration  of  plan- 
ning grants:  or  the  review  of  proposals  for 
federally  aided  projects  or  programs,  or  both, 
which.  In  bis  judgment,  are  stifflclently 
closely  associated  with  the  functions  of  the 
Office,  as  provided  for  In  section  202,  to 
warrant  such  transfer. 

(b)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shaU  report 
to  the  Congress  which  units  and  activities  he 
proposes  to  transfer  to  the  Office.  Such  trans- 
fers ShaU  take  effect  after  ninety  days  follow- 
ing such  reports,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  Act  of  Ockngress. 

TITLE  ni— TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS FROM  OFFICE  OF  BIANAQEMENT 
AND  BUDGET  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE- 
VIEW  OF  FEDERAL  PROJECTS  AND 
LIAISON  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oo(H>eration  Act  of  IMS.  section  204  ot  the 
Demonstration  Oltias  and  Matropolltan  Da- 
velopmant  Act  of  1968,  and  aaotlon  108(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  ot 
1909  are  tranaferrad  to  the  Office. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,    and    uneacpended    balances   of    ap- 


propriations,  allocations,   and  other  funds, 
used,  held,  avaUable,  or  to  be  made  avaUable 
m  connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  this  section  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 
determines  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office, 
(c)    This   section   shall    be   effective   after 
one  year  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TITLE        IV— MULTI-STATE        REGIONAL 
PLANNING     AND     DEVELOPMENT    COM- 
MISSIONS 
DZCLAEATION    OF    IINDC'CS    AND    PtTEPOSE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  effec- 
tive and  equitable  use  of  Federal  resources 
in  assisting  the  States  and  localities  with 
their  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
needs  requires  a  framework  of  policies  for 
their  growth,  development,  and  stabilization 
which  is  consistent,  realistic,  and  attainable. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  continuing 
and  systematic  consultation  and  Joint  de- 
cisionmaking among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  is  necessary  to  establish 
an  appropriate  policy  framework  and  to  keep 
it  up  to  date,  and  that  no  administrative 
channels  exist  through  which  such  continu- 
ing and  systematic  consultation  and  Joint 
deeislontn&king  can  take  place.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  provide  for  consultation 
and  Joint  decisionmaking  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  multi-State  regional  planning 
aud  development  commissions. 

DETERMINATION    OF    REGIONAL    BOrNDARirS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title 
the  Nation  shaU  be  divided  into  a  system 
of  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  twelve, 
planning  and  development  regions.  The  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
submit  to  Congress  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
contaitnng  his  recommendations  concerning 
the  number  and  the  boundaries  of  such 
regions.  Such  recommendations  ahaU  be  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuotis  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  it  unless, 
between  the  date  of  submission  and  the  end 
of  the  ninety -day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
Hotise  does  not  favor  the  recommendations. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  becatise  c^  an  adjoiimment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  ninety -day  period. 

(b)  In  determining  regional  boundaries, 
the  President  shaU  take  Into  consideration 
recommendations  made  by  State  and  local 
governments.  He  shall  also  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  foUowlng  criteria  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible: 

(1)  adherence  to  Stato  boundaries,  unless 
individually  affected  States  determine  other- 
wise: 

(2)  adherence  to  Federal  executive  admin- 
istrative regional  boundarlee; 

(3)  inclusion  of  entire  metropolitan  areas 
and  multi-county  development  districts; 
and 

(4)  Inclusion  of  interstate  areas  with  com- 
mon economic.  sociaU,  or  environmental 
problems  requiring  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

K8TAWI,WH1ITNT  OF  MtaTT-STATK  EECIONaI. 
PLANNTNO  AND  DKVKLOPMXNT  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

Sxc.  408.  (a)  For  each  region  designated 
pursuant  to  section  402.  there  ahaU  be  estai>- 
Ilahed  a  multi-State  regional  planning  and 
development  commissiou.  '0'<rrvmmm,m\^t\n^^ 
concerning  the  establiahnMnt  of  each  ootn- 
mlssion  shall  be  made  by  the  Preeidetkt  to 
Congress  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  included  in  the  region 
based  xtpon  an  Act  of  the  legislature  cf  tltat 
State.  The  President  is  autborlaed  and  di- 
rected to  declare  the  establlstunent  of  each 
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cMnzniEeloB  upaa  Um  approml   tha«ol   by 
cencumnt  r«aalatl«n  at  tik*  CoocrCBS. 

\h)  Badi  MKioBal  ptanntng  and  develop- 
ment coimnlKtoa  aball  eenaist  of  Ui»  Got- 
emor  tuid  a  StM*  legialator,  the  latter  of 
whMs  aluiu  be  aclactcd  by  tli*  legislature 
ol  eMb  S(*t«  UiAlttded  m  whoie  o*  in  part 
a  the  rsgion,  and  a  representative  of  the  Of- 
fi-e,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
Uent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  concent  of 
the  Senate.  Such  representative  shaU  serve 
as  Federal  Co-Chalrman,  and  a  governor 
elected  Initially  by  a  connnissian  shall  s«^e 
a«  State  oo-cbalrman.  The  term  of  the  State 
c»-cliainnan  itoall  be  one  year,  with  terms 
provided  for  tmch.  at  *i)»  States  represented 
in  succeaalon. 

(c)  Thm  Federal  Co-Chalrman  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Prealdent  tlmiugh  the  Office 
He  EhaU  alao  serve,  wherever  practicable  as 
the  EiecntivB  Director  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Administrative  region  within  which  the 
multi-atrte  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment eomxniaston  operates.  Ifc  also  shall 
n»»mtaln  direct  contMrt  as  appropriate  with 
ail  legioDal  and  other  ofllces  of  Federal  agen- 
ciM  having  gtmnt-ln-ald  or  other  programs 
o»  «ctlvltlea  that  may  atfect  the  growth  and 
aevelofnaent  wttkln  the  region.  Each  Federal 
Ca-Ctaauman  mmil  be  informed  by  each  Fed- 
eral department  m  agency  of  every  grant  or 
agreement  involving  Ftederal  fonds  made 
within  the  region.  SucH  notice  to  ewUi  Fed- 
eral Co-Chalrman  shaU  be  given  no  later 
than  the  date  of  awarding  such  grant  or  as- 
sistance to  the  recipient. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  Governor  and  a 
Stete  legislator,  each  State  shaa  have  two 
State  representatives,  one  representing  the 
Governor  and  one  representing  the  State  leg- 
islature to  be  concerned  full-time  with  com- 
mission activity,  and  who  shall  have  author- 
ity to  act  as  State  members  and  to  cast  the 
State  votes  In  the  absence  of  the  legislator 
and  the  Governor.  Such  State  representaUves 
and  their  staffs  shall  be  supported  by  Sute 
funds. 

fe)  Each  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment commission  shaU  have  an  executive  di- 
rector, who  Shan  serve  as  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  commission's  program.  He  ahaU 
carry  out  Ws  dnnes  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  tUe  commission,  and  on  a  day-to- 
day baste  under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  established  in  subsection  (J) . 

(f)  Each  regional  planning  anrt  develop- 
ment commlsBlon  shan  have  an  exeouUve 
cuuuulttee  consisting  of  the  federal  Co- 
CB«lnnan,  tha  State  repneaentatlsea  ef  the 
State  whoee  Governor  and  legislator  are  eur- 
rently  serving  a«  SUt«  co-chalMjjn.  voting, 
and  the  ezecaUve  director  nonvoting.  Xba 
executive  commutae  shaU  be  resijanaibla  to 
the  commission  for  overall  polUy  an^i  man- 
agetaent  of  tlM  program. 

(g>  CofnmlsBlnn  daciatoda  sbaXl  be  deter- 
mined by  vote  of  the  members.  All  decision* 
ShaU  aequiM  afflrmariwe  vote*  by  at  laast  a 
majority  of  the  Statta  cepcesentad  lacUuUng 
the  Goveraw  and.  tbe  lagwlator  of  -m^Yi  State 
aOected  by  tka  '♦r^t^Ttn 

(h)  For  the  period  ending  or  June  30  of 
the  second  liiil  Fedeiai  &acal  ymu  foUawlne 
the  date  of  eatabUahnunt  of  a  coauaissiaZ 
tka  admlniairatiBe  expencea  of  eaeJai  /-^~.~tT 
slon  as  AftyuuimO.  bf  itm  OAca  atmlk  be  amtO. 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Thereafter  not 
to  ezoed  50  per  centum  of  such.  >«T>^n»^.ff 
Shan  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  non-Federal 
s*w  af  SMO  eaala  or  ezpenseB.  the  Offlcw 
fP*"  P^aw  "'*W*n»nuu  to  an  contribu- 
^"T*.  T^.*^**^  ^"^  *■  ***»<*■  «aWy  enl- 
"**?■  tPrtwlteg  fcut  not  Mmited  to  apace 
equipment,  aad  aerrtaea.  ^^' 

tuac'iJo.'T. 
Sac.  40i.  (a^  Tka  AuKtiaaa  of  tka  muitt- 
Stat*    BegtsMal    ■A«aata«    ^ad    ^^OMnMn* 
oomatmtom*  ahaB  ladade,  bo*  sot.  bt  Uow 
Itad  to  tke  fnllawing. 


(1)  esUbUehlng  syetema  of  policy  fo«inu- 
laUon  and  planning  in  coordination  with 
Federal  and  State  goveriunents  and  organiza- 
tions of  government  officials; 

(3)  serving  as  coordinatorB  of  State  com- 
prehensive plans,  inclttdmg  taking  such  stepa 
as  are  necessary  to  a»ure  the  compatibility 
of  such  plans  with  eacb  other; 

(3)  being  responsible  for  interstate  plan- 
ning; 

(4)  cooperating  with  each  other,  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  maiataining  interregional 
compaubiiity  m  policy  aud  plan  formulation 
and  recommendation.s; 

(5)  serving  as  major  coiUinuing  contribu- 
tors to  the  formulauon  of  national  growth 
and  development  policies; 

(6)  advtsing  the  President  through  the- 
Office  of  the  most  effective  way  in  which  to 
use  Federal  resources  in  the  region  in  rela- 
tion to  the  goals,  strategies,  and  priorities  de- 
veloped through  the  planning  system;  and 

(7)  providing  assurance  that  regional 
plans  and  developments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  each  multi-State  re- 
gional planning  and  development  commission 
shall — 

(1)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
regional  resources  and  problems  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  poUcy  and  planning  process; 

(2)  undertake  a  program  of  Information 
exchange  with  the  Federal  Government  with 
other  regional  commissions,  and  with  the 
Statea  and  districts  wtthin  its  own  re^on- 

(3)  maintain  a  contlmilng  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  administrative  and  statutory 
means  for  the  cjoordlnatinn  of  plans  and 
!>pogramB  of  the  different  Federal,  State,  dis- 
trict and  loeal  govenunents,  agencies,  and 
organizations  of  government  officials;  and 

«4)  establish  an  edueational  and  research 
effort  to  assist  State  ard  local  govemmema 
In  Unproving  the  skiite  and  proficiency  of 
ttieir  officials  and  staff  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  Government  and  pub- 
lic services. 


I 
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AOMXNlaZ2ATrv£  POWEBE 

Smc.  4«6.  (a>  Each  regional  commission 
shaa  esubllah.  after  consultation  wtth  other 
latarested  entatlea,  both  Federal  and  non- 
Fedeial.  princlplea,  standards,  and  proce- 
d«pes  for  participants  la  the  preparation,  ao- 
ordlnatlan,  and  implementation  of  campre- 
hensive  regional  plans. 

(b)  To  eanry  out  its  duties  under  thU  title. 
eacu  lagtaBai  coaomiertan  la  authorized  to— ^ 

(1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylavs.  rules, 
aa«t  negulatlons  governing  the  conduct  of  Us 
bualne.<a  and  the  perr«Tiiance  of  Ita  fune- 
tlEBia; 

(2)  aj^jolnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
tb*  exeeutlvo  director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  nec«wry  to  eaable  tile 
caaMnisBlcp.  ta  carry  aas  its  f  onctions,  and  no 
u*™Jjer.  attemate,  offleer,  or  employee  of 
saeh.  eommlKkaa,  ochcr  than  th*  TMteral  Cc- 
Clmtenaii  en  ttaa  eemnalsston  and  bis  staff, 
an*  I^denU  employees  detailed  to  the  com- 
mlSBlan  under  clause  |3)  shaa  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  for  any  imrpmii 

O)  Be<i(ieat  ttae  hea4  of  any  Fedeml  de- 
partoaent  or  agvney  r«*«»  la  taazatay  so  au- 
tharleeA)  to  «lstaU  to  temporw]  «hitv  wltto 
tha  ooramiaatoa.  each  penarnael  wtthte  his 
adralntotratl^e  Jurlsdletfon  sa  the  somails- 
Bion  may  need  for  carrying  ant  its  faaetlons 
each  such  detaU  to  be  without  loss  of  senlor- 
^^J.  pay.  or  other  employee  statns; 

f4)  arrange  for  the  •ervlcea  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  gryvemment  or  any 
siity«vi8i<jn  or  agency  tSereof,  or  any  Inter- 
govemmental  agency: 

f8)  make  arrsBgemeate,  mctttdlng  c«B- 
traets,  with  any  purtlclpaittng  mate  govern- 
ment for  inetasion  in  a  softabie  tottiomene 
and  employee  benaH*  system  of  amc^  of  tts 
pecaonaei  as  may  not  ba  »»*g*tHff  lor.  or  oon- 


tmue  In,  another  governmental  retirement 
or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro. 
VKle  for  such  coverage  ©f  its  personnel  and 
tha  ClvU  Service  Commlssian  of  the  uiuted 
Statea  la  authorized  to  contract  with  such 
commission  for  continued  coverage  of  its 
personnel,  and  the  Civil  Service  Conunlss  on 
of  the  United  States  Is  authi»ized  to  contract 
with  such  commission  for  continued  coverage 
of  commission  employoes,  who  at  date  of 
commission  employment  are  Federal  em- 
ployees, in  the  retirement  program  and  other 
employee  benefit  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible,  or  Intangible; 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactlona  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate,  vrith  any  department 
agency,  or  instrumentailty  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
.subdivision,  agency,  cr  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  parson,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation; 

(8)  maintain  an  ofBcs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establlah  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed 
to  carry  out  its  duties,  each  regional  commis- 
sion shall — 

( 1)  hold  such  hearings,  ait  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  tesUmony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and>  print  or  othenvit* 
reproduce  and  dtstrtbute  as  much  of  its  pro- 
cedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  co-chairman  of  such  commissicui. 
or  any  member  of  the  commission  designated 
by  the  commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  ccmmission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  is 
hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
such  commission  such  information  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
ita  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

fd)  Each  regional  commtsslon  may  estab- 
lish, and  is  encouraged  to  establish,  a  multi- 
State  citizen's  council  In  accordance  vrtth 
provisions  specified  In  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  section  T8ft  of  title  VU  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  executive  director  of  each  regional 
coramlsBlon  shall,  wtth  the  concurrence  of 
the  executive  committee,  appoint  the  person- 
nel employed  by  such  commission,  and  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  of 
sticft  commission  wltH  respect  to  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  It  and  the  timing  thereof, 
be  responsible  for  ( 1)  the  Bupervlslon  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  such  commission,  (2) 
the  assignment  of  dtrties  and  responsibilities 
among  snch  personnel,  an*  (3^  the  use  and 
expenditure  of  ftmds  available  to  such  com- 
missi oo. 

ADJUSTMENTS    Q»    BOUNOARISS    OF    ESTABLISHED 
EECIONAI.   COMMISSIOfIS 

Sac.  406.  (a>  The  Congnsa  hereby  authot- 
l^^ea  aad^  dlracta  tha  "nrlfnnt  U»  adiust  the 
operation,  the  administrative  traaiework, 
and.  geographical  boundaflea  of  tta«  multi- 
Stata  ragloiua  davelopaierMb  oomiaieclens  au- 
thorlaad  uatd«B  title  V  of  tbe  PuMio  Works 
and  Economic  DevaktpoM&e  Aat  oC  1066  U> 
coofona  ta  ttae  apasatlan,  adaantetMttve, 
an4>  gsoaiBflileat  boundaiy  fnaewvrk  pro- 
vided andar  tiUs  titla  witaibx  one  year 
after  ttir  lecanmendatlona  submitted  by  the 
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Picsident  under  sectlmi  402(a)    of  this  Act 
become  effective. 

(b)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commle- 
Blon.  antUoriaed  by  the  Appalachian  Be- 
glonal  Developmeat  Act  of  1965  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  adjust  lis  opera- 
tions ta  conform  with  sections  403  (b),  (c), 
(d).  (f*.  aad  (g)  of  this  Act  within  one  year 
after  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
President  under  sectiou  402(a)  of  this  Act 
have  become  effective.  It  Is  further  provided, 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  that 
no  new  counties  will  be  authorized  to  Join 
or  become  a  part  of  tlie  existing  .Appalachian 
Beglonal  Commission. 

(c)  The  President,  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponbibilities  under  section  402(a)  of  this 
Act.  shall  also  include  recommendations 
concerning  what  further  adjustments  and 
changes  should  be  considered  by  Congress  in 
making  the  operation  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  more  consistent  with 
the  legal,  admtnlstrative,  and  geographical 
boundary  framework  of  the  multi-State 
planning  and  development  regional  com- 
missions  provKled   for   under   this   Act. 

nTILIZATTOjr   OF    ADVISORT   COITMISBIOK    ON 
INTE»GOVEllKMEKT.\I.  Rln.AT101«B 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  to  any  of  the  multi-State  regional 
planning  and  development  commissions 
established  under  this  Act  such  services  and 
assistance  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  feasible. 

(b)  The  foregoing  services  and  assistance 
to  any  mulll-State  regional  planning  and  de- 
velopment commission  shall  Include  all  of 
the  services  and  assistance  which  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  is  presently  authorized  by  law  to 
provide. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responslbnities.  other 
than  those  performed  for  any  multi-State  re- 
gional planning  and  development  commis- 
sion, which  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergoTemmental  Relations  under  law  per- 
forms for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  the 
execirtlve  branch,  or  other  parties. 

The  Director  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  Is,  however, 
BUtborlzed  to  establish  within  Its  organiza- 
tion such  additional  divisions,  groups,  or 
other  organization  entitles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Services  and  asalstanoe  made  evaiLsble 
te  any  saultl-State  regional  pdannlng  aad  de- 
velopment rrimmlanlon  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
twiaKinn  on  Intergaverumental  Relations  tn 
accordance  with  this  section  may  be  provided 
With  or  without  rdBuburaement  frcxn  funds 
of  sAy  multi-State  rogianal  planning  and  de- 
VfilTipment  com  mission,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  chEUrman  of  any  individual  multi-State 
regioaid  ptaaaing  and  tkevelapment  commis- 
sion and  the  Dlreotar  Af  the  Advlaory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernnaentel  Btfatlona. 

APPBOPRiATioas  AtrmoaiacB 
Bee.  4W.  Therw  Is  hereby  atrthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  this  title 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1075, 
and  the  sum  of  faO,W>0,000  tor  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.   All   moneys  appropriated  under 
this  section  iftian  Temato  avallahle  untn  ex- 
pended. 
TITLE    V— COMFREHENSIVE    PLANNING 
A8SIBTANCE 

DECLARATION     OF    riNDINdS    AND     rtTRPOSE 

Sec.  501.  Thj  Congress  finds  that  fuS  par- 
ticipation by  State  and  local  ytwamments 
is  essential  to  the  iintTUr<  FMlaral'<Stata'<local 
comprehensive  plannli^  Jiysten  prowldad  for 
In  this  Act;  that  TiXn  partldpatUm  by  State 
and  local  govemmenta  wm  place  a<;dttlonal 
burdens  both  on  their  planning  agencies,  and 


on  their  general  legislative  and  adaalnlstra- 
tive  decisionmaking  processes;  and  that  to 
Insure  the  sucoessful  eataWlshment  and  op- 
eration of  the  system,  BBSlstance  to  oCset  In 
part  «!€  additional  costs  attrSsutable  to  sneh 
participation  should  be  raade  available  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  such  asslstanoe  should  be 
coordinated  wtth  other  planning  assistance 
proi-lded  under  sectlcai  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  as  Rm»i  ded  (82  Stat.  536;  40 
TJ.S.C.  4"^!);  that  to  insure  such  coordina- 
tion, all  cr>mprehensive  planiiine  activities 
authorized  by  that  Act  should  lie  admin- 
istrated by  the  Office;  and  that  to  achieve 
maximum  interprogram  ooo-dlnation  on  the 
State  and  local  level,  as  well  as  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort,  eervioe  agreements  with 
State,  district,  and  local  comprehenBlve 
planning  agencies  should  be  euthoriz«l  as 
an  allowable  expense  in  all  Federal  assistance 
programs.  The  purpose  erf  this  title  Is  to 
tj-ansfer  activities  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1B54,  as  amended,  to  the 
Office:  to  provide  for  planning  growth  in 
furtherance  of  the  unified  comprehensive 
p'anning  system;  and  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  other  Federal  grant  funds  for  service 
agreements  with  compwiienBlve  planning 
agencies. 

TRANSTEB    OF    COMrEElIEKSTSX    PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE    FKOCBAM    TO    TKE    OFriCX 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  shall  transfer 
tlie  administration  of  the  planning  assist- 
ance program  provided  for  in  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  from 
the  Secretary  erf  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  the  Office,  exo^t  for  such  funds  and 
personnel  as  he  finds  to  be  needed  to  con- 
tinue grants  for  functional  planning  where 
such  planning  is  a  requirement  for  other 
prograjns  of  Federal  assistance  administered 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  order  to  Insure  that  such  plan- 
ning assistance  program  is  admlnlEtered 
with  maximum  effectiveness,  and  Is  ade- 
quately funded,  the  President  shall  review 
the  program  and  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
Tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  setting 
forth  hts  views  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  program.  The  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  ( 1 ) 
the  possibility  of  administering  such  pro- 
gram throng^  the  regional  planning  and 
development  commissions  established  under 
title  IV  of  this  Act;  and  (2)  current  and 
foreseeable  funding  needs. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  stnn  of  • for  the  fiscal 

year  1975  and  the  stma  of  8 each  fiscal 

year  thereafter,  which  funds  shaQ  be  used 
specifically  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (J)  of  section  701  Of  the  Housing 
Act  of  W54,  as  amended.  All  funds  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  to  the  Office 
until  they  are  expended. 

(d)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that,  con- 
sistent irtth  the  nature  of  a  unified,  compre- 
hensive planning  system,  only  one  agency  In 
a  State  or  a  district  rtiall  be  eligible  to  re- 
uelve  a  grant  for  statewide  or  dlstrlctwlde 
oompi rttepBl ve  planning  as  designated  by 
OoTomors  or  by  State  law.  An  other  agencies 
«11g(Me  for  tsoRiprehensrtve  planning  grants 
under  mlbeectlon  (a>  ( 1 )  of  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1854.  as  amended,  and  con- 
atstant  wRh  tSits  intent  etiall  continue  to  be 
■eUgtUls  for  auch  pmRtB. 

FLaMniMU    KOrVlCK    aCXEKMZITTS 

Sac.  SOS.  {aj  In  ardar  to  achieve  a  high 
level  ol  InterpnigTam  caardtnatlon  aiMl  to 
eliminate  dtipUcatlon  of  aOort  in  the  daval- 
opnxsnt  ol  hade  p^*y»«irig  data  and  InXonaa- 
tion,  any  State,  x^iional.  or  local  govern- 
mental ngftnrj  adXAlnlstvcliv  or  receiving 
tonds  «ndar  az^  ftdetal  aaslataaae  pra- 
xren.  laaj.  notvtlkstaadlng  any  athar  pro- 
vision oT  law,  enter  Into  agreements  with 
comprehensive    planning    agencies    for    the 


provision  of  eorvloes.  Such  agreeinents  may 
provide  for  payments  to  a  oomprehensive 
planning  agency  (1)  In  support  of  compre- 
hensive ptancing  and  coordination  sbctivi- 
tles;  <2)  for  planning  review  and  advice, 
technloal  assistance,  and  consultation:  (8) 
for  the  provision  of  basic  and  supporting 
planning  and  development  infocmatlon:  and 
<4)  tor  other  clmllar  services  facilitating  the 
efficient  administration  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance pTo^raza. 

(b)  The  heafi  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  administering  a  Federal  assistantre 
program  under  vs4ii(di  an  agreement  is  made 
as  provided  in  subsection  (al.  may  approve 
the  expenditure  of  functional  planning 
funds  granted  under  the  program  for  pay- 
ments to  a  comprehensive  planning  agency 
for  servloes  under  the  acreement  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
desirable. 

TITLE  VI— UNIFORM  PLAKNINO  AND  RE- 
QTTIREXCENTS  FOR  GRANT-rN-AID  PRO- 
GRAMS 

DECLARATIONS  OF  mTmNGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  BOl.  (a1(l)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  comparable  Increase  in  p'anning  re- 
quirements for  such  programs.  These  plan- 
ning requirements  lack  untformlty.  frequent- 
ly fall  to  define  clearly  comprehenshe  or 
functional  planning,  or  to  Identify  the  juris- 
diction responsible  for  planning,  ar.d  may 
result  In  a  variety  of  overlapping  and  Incon- 
sistent activities  related  to  the  gathering 
ai«i  analysis  of  data. 

(21  The  Congress  ItTrther  finds  that  while 
sound,  coordtnated  and  consistent  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  Is  essential 
to  the  accompTtebment  of  national  objectives 
through  grant-in-aid  programs,  the  present 
overlapping  and  lucon&istent  requirements 
limit  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  oX  this  title  to  elim- 
inate incor^sis'-ent  and  cverlappiog  grant 
requirements  by  provldiag  a  method  of  iden- 
tifying growth  and  development  policy  and 
by  establishing  a  basis  for  the  ose  of  com- 
u^ou  dala  and  information. 

X;SE  or  COM.M.OM  POUCT  AKI)  n^KKKVUC 

mFoaMAiToir 
Sac.  902.  Pederal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  gract  programs  which  re- 
quire oomprehenalve  or  functtooal  plannlDg 
or  require  canfocmlty  to  edsttng  planning 
as  a  coEMUtlon  to  making  the  grants  shall 
require  (1)  that  such  planning  be  consistent 
with  poUcias  for  regional.  State,  and  district 
growth,  and  development  which  have  been 
established  by  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
velopment. Commissions;  and  r2)  that  suCh 
planning.  ii-m<»tg!  specifically  excepted.  i:tillzo 
the  i-me  geographic  areas,  time  periods,  so- 
cial, economic,  demographic  and  other  bass 
data,  statistics  and  projections  as  are  being 
tised  by  the  Regional  Commissions,  States 
and  districts  for  comprehensive  planning 
pursuant  to  section  404  off  this  Act. 

STATtTTOar  KXVKOH 

Sac  603.  In  order  ta  darlfy  further  tfas 
probleon  of  estataltahtng  uwlfiwm  plana ing  i»-> 
qidremenu  for  gran t-tn- aid  ptvgiaiiia,  tka 
HMsMant  is  aathatiaed  aad  diraoed  to  f 
par«  to  Cot^reas  vltidB  tspo  yaan  after  ttaa 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ob  tbe  extent 
axtd  nature  of  inoonatsteaelaa  in  auek  r»- 
qulramanti,  aaid  to  presemt  .■•«i*<«rr«—M»««ttoiiii 
for  revisions  in  the  statutes  establlebAac  audi 
craat-ia-ald  pragraias  whieb  aiAll  htti^  the 
taqtsbreaneBCs  Into  conJorsat^  wltfti  eaett 
«tket. 

TTn^  vn— KATTOKM.  c'l'iiMW  ccKmcn. 

ON  TRS  AJCERVCAN  l^TTtmS 


Sac  701.  (a>  Tteas  is  setshWnbsa  a  Ma« 
♦i/vrfcfci  QttlaeiM  OeuAoU  an  T^a  i^serto^a  W^* 
ture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Cltl* 
zeus  Council ").  The  Citizens  Council  ahall 
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l>«  composed  ol  fifteen  membere  consisting 
or  (1)  five  membera  i^>pointe<l  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  Uanpon  <rf  the  Senate,  (3)  five 
membeiB  appointed  by  tbe  Speaker  of  tb» 
House  of  Representatives,  and  (3)  five  mem- 
bers ^pointed  by  the  Preeldent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  President 
shall  be  elected  public  official  or  Federal  em- 
ployees. Appointments  shall  be  made  with 
consideration  to  geographic,  racial,  occupa- 
tional, sex,  age,  and  income-class  rep- 
resentation. 

(b)  The  Citizens  Council  shaU  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Citizens  Coun- 
cil shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  in  the  Citizens  Coun- 
cil shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

DOTIES 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Citizens  Co\incll  shall 
advise  the  Office  and  Congress  in  the  formu- 
lation, evaluation,  and  implementation  of  na- 
tional growth  policies  and  In  carrying  out 
Its  other  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Citizens  Coimcll  also  shall  advise 
the  Foundation  on  the  American  Future  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

(c)  The  Citizens  Council  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  National  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment through  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Policy  and  Planning  established  pursuant  to 
title  vm  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain a  review  of  the  Citizens  Councils'  activ- 
ities and   its  recommendations. 

COICPXNSATION    OF    ICXMBERS 

Sec  703.  Members  of  the  Citizens  Council 
shall  receivs  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  members,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed necessary  travel  expenses  (or  in  the 
alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles)  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the  rates 
prescribed  m  sections  5702  and  5704  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Citizens  Council, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter I,  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  standardized  Government  travel 
regulations,  or  section  5731  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code. 

ADMimsraATivE  powers 
Sk.  704.  (a)(1)  The  Citizens  CouncU,  or 
at  Its  direction  any  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memMTUidums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Citizens  Council  <x  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of 
the  Citizens  Council  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Cltteens  CouncU  or  before  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice 
Chairman. 

( 3 )  In  the  case  of  the  contiimacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  by  any  person  who 
resides,  is  found,  or  traJDaacts  business  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  court,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  ouch  persoci 
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to  appear  before  the  Cltfaens  CouncU  or  a 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  there  to 
produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Inquiry.  Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to 
obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  The  Citizens  Counoll  is  authorized  to 
acquire  directly  from  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  information 
deemed  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
All  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Citizens  CouncU  and 
to  furnish  all  information  requested  by  the 
Citizens  CouncU  to  the  extent  permitted  bv 
law.  All  such  requests  shall  be  made  by  or 
in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Council. 

(c)  The  Citizens  Council  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  such  personnel  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rat«6,  but  no  individ- 
ual shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  mte  authorized  by 
the  General  Schedule.  In  addition,  the 
Citizens  Council  may  procure  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  in  excess  of 
that  provided  for  Grade  IB  In  such  General 
Schedule. 

(d)  The  Citizens  Council  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions to  carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare 
such  reports  as  the  Citizens  Council  deter- 
mines are  necessarj'  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
duties. 

XrTILIZ.\TION  OP  THE  ADVISO«Y  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVIRNMENTAL  RELj»TIONS,  THE  FOON- 
D.\TION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FUTtTRE  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation  on  the 
American  Future  are  authorized  to  make 
available  to  the  Citizens  OouncU  such  serv- 
ices and  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

I  b )  The  foregoing  servloes  and  assistance 
to  the  Citizens  Council  shall  include  all  of 
the  services  and  asslstanoe  which  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Is  now  by  law  authorized  to  pro- 
vide and  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  the  Foundation  on  the  American  Future. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responsibilities  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  Citizens  Coun- 
cU. which  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  or  the  Foundation 
on  the  American  Future  either  under  law  or 
under  this  Act  performs  for  or  on  behalf  of 
either  the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
of  Government.  The  Director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  the  Director  of  the  Foundation  on  the 
American  Future  are.  however,  authorized  to 
establish  within  their  organizational  struc- 
ture such  additional  divisions,  groups,  or 
other  organization  entitles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  the  Citizens  CouncU  by  either  the 
Foundations  or  the  Commission,  or  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
which  also  Is  hereby  authorized  by  this  Act. 
which  is  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funds  of  the  Citizens  CouncU  as  may 
be   agreed   upon    between   the   Chairman   or 


Vice  Chairman  of  the  Cltlaens  CouncU  and 
the  Potmdatlon,  Commission,  Department 
or  Agency.  ' 

FORMATION  OF  MULTISTATE  AMD  STATE  CmzENS 
COtrNCILS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Office  shall  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  formation  of  multlstate  and 
State  citizens  councUs  or  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising any  Regional  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  established  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act  and  governments  and  Industry 
with  respect  to  multlstate  or  State  planning 
and  development. 

rb)  The  Office  may  fund  the  operation  of 
any  multlstate  or  State  citizens  councU  up 
to.  but  not  to  exceed  90  percentum  of  the 
operating  costs  of  such  councU. 

(c)  Any  mulitstate  citizens  councU  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shaU  be  established 
based  upon  geographic  boundaries  which  are 
coterminous  with  any  Regional  Commission 
established  under  title  rv  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  formation  of  any  multlstate  citi- 
zens councU  provided  for  under  this  section 
shall  be  initiated  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission  for  the  multlstate  re- 
gion within  which  such  citizens  councU  Is  to 
operate. 

(e)  The  membership.  organizational 
structure,  duties,  and  powers  of  any  multi- 
state  citizens  councU  established  under  this 
section  may  be  similar  to.  but  not  necessar- 
ily limited  to.  those  provided  for  under  this 
Act  for  the  National  Citizens  Council  on  the 
American  Future.  Provided,  that:  Any  such 
multlstate  citizens  council's  membership,  or- 
ganizational structure,  duties,  and  powers 
shall  be  limited  to  the  multlstate  region 
within  which  it  Is  organized  and  serves. 

(f)  The  formation  of  any  State  citizens 
councU  under  this  section  shaU  t)e  initiated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State  legislature.  The  mem- 
bership, organizational  structure,  duties,  and 
powers  of  any  such  State  citizens  council 
shall  be  determined  by  State  law. 

(g)  The  Office  on  any  mtiltlstate  regional 
planning  and  development  Commission  may 
delegate  the  review  and  evaluation  of  feder- 
ally-assisted planning  and  development  pro- 
grams to  such  miUtlstate  and  State  councUs 
and  such  other  functions  as  they  may  deem 
appropriate. 

TrTLE  vm— JOINT  CONGRKSSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  BALANCED  NATIONAL 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   OFFICE   ON   POLICY   AND 

PLANNING 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JOINT   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  801,  (a)  There  Is  estfcbllshed  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  the  chairman,  or  his 
designee,  of  each  of  the  following  committees 
of  the  Senate : 

( 1 )  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences; 

(2)  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

(3)  Appropriations; 

(4)  Armed  Services; 

( 5 )  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 

(6)  Commerce; 

(7)  Finance; 

(8)  Government  Operation 

(9)  Interior; 

( 10)  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

(11)  Public  Works; 

(12)  Veterans' Affairs;  and, 
each   of    the    following   committees   of  ths 
House  of  Representatives: 

(1)  Ag;rlculture; 

(2)  Appropriations; 

(3)  Armed  Services; 

(4)  Banking  and  Currenc. 
(6)  Education  and  Labor 
(6)  Government  Operatloos; 
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^7)  Interior; 

.(8)   Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

(9)  Public  Works; 

( 10)  Science  and  Astronautics; 
^11)  Veterans  Affatrs; 

( 12)   Ways  and  Means;  axid. 
■each  of  the  following  Joint  Committees  of 
I  he  Congress: 

(1)  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
and 

(2)  Joint  Economic  Committee;  and 

the  ranking  minority  member,  or  his  desig- 
nee, of  each  of  the  aforementioned  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives numbered  1,  3,  5.  7,  9.  and  11  dur- 
ing each  odd  numbered  Congress,  and  of  each 
of  such  committees  numbered  2,  4,  6.  8.  10. 
and  12  during  each  even  nt:mbered  Congress 
and  of  the  aforementioned  joint  committee 
numbered  1  during  each  odd  numbered  Con- 
gre.'^s  and  of  such  Joint  committee  numbered 
■2  during  each  even  numbered  Congress. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  designated  from  among  Its  members 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
in  each  even  ntimbered  Congress  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
each  odd   numbered   Congress. 

(d»  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  Joint  committee  may  flx  a  lesser 
Tiumber  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony.  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex- 
ectite  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee. 

(e)  The  committee  may  formulate  and 
refer  to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  for  their  consideration 
such  proposals  or  recommendations  as  will 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  committee,  and  It  shall 
have  no  atrthorlty  to  report  any  such  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  or  the  Hoase. 

(g)  Each  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
■which  the  Joint  committee  refcTs  a  proposal 
or  reoominendation  shall  endeavor  to  assure 
that  such  proposal  or  reoommendatlon  re- 
ceives prompt  consideration. 

(h)  The  Joint  committee  shall  direct  the 
activities  of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Policy  and  Planning  established  by  section 
W)S  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVTS  POWERS 

Sec  802.  (a)  (1)  The  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Growth  and  Development,  or  any 
subcammlttee  thereof,  is  authorised.  In  its 
discretion  <A)  to  nutke  expenditures,  (B)  to 
employ  personnel.  (C)  to  adopt  rules  re- 
specting Its  organization  and  procedures, 
(D)  to  hold  hearings.  (E)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place.  (F)  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  documents.  (G)  -with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
■oemed.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
servloes  of  personnel,  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(H)  to  procure  printing  and  binding,  (I)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  ex- 
cess of  one  yeiw)  or  Intermittent  services  of 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
training  of  its  professional  staff,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may  pro- 
cure such  services  and  pro^'lde  such  assist- 
ance imder  subsections  (1)  and  (J),  respec- 
tively, of  section  202  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1046,  and  (J)  to  take 
depositions  and  other  testimony. 

<2)  Subpenas  may  be  lastMd  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  tlM  Joint  com- 
mittee or  by  any  meanber  designated  by  Mwi 
or  the  Joint  committee,  sjad  may  be  served  by 
such  person  as  may  be  deslsoated  by  suck 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  tlioreof  may 


administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Ttke  provisions 
of  sections  102- U>4  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  193-194)  Shan  apply  tn  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena or  to  testify  when  emnmoned  under 
authority  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
Joint  committee  may  utilize  the  services  of 
any  staff  member  of  such  House  or  Senate 
committee  or  subcommittee  whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  determines 
that  Etich  services  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  tlie  joint  comnilttee 
."-•hall  be  p.ald  from  the  coutingeni.  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  joint  committee  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

(Jl  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
its  personnel,  exptorts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  If  an  itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

FSTABLISHMENT    OF    CONCRFSSTON.AL    DITICE    OF 
POLICY   AND   PLANNING 

Sec  803.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Con- 
gre.sslonal  Office  of  Policy  and  Piannlng 
( lierelnaf ter  referred  to  as  the  "Congressional 
Office"),  which  shaU  conduct  a  couUnulnp;. 
non-partisan  analysis  of  national  goals, 
priorities,  and  urban,  rural,  and  national 
growth  policies  and  shall  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  Information,  data,  and  anal- 
yses necessary  for  enlightened  decisions  with 
respect  to  such  matters. 

(bi  There  shall  be  In  the  Congressional 
Office  a  director  and  deputy  director,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Congressional  Office  shall  have  a  seal  adopted 
by  the  Dtrector,  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
perform  suc^»  drrtles  «6  may  be  nsElgsed  to 
him  by  the  Director,  end  during  a  vacancy 
In  that  position,  ehall  act  as  the  Director, 

(c)  TTie  annual  compensation  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  equal  to  the  annual  oom- 
peneatton  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  annual  compensation  of 
the  Deputy  IMrector  shall  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Director  first  appointed  shall 
expire  on  January  81.  1978.  TTie  terms  of 
offloe  of  Directors  and  Deputy  Directors  sub- 
sequently appointed  shall  expire  on  January 
31  every  four  years  thereafter. 

(e)  The  Director  or  Deputy  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Hotue  of  Bepresentatlves.  A 
vacancy  occurring  dTiring  the  term  of  the 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment,  as  provi^ttA  in  this  section,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

PtTNCnOJJS 

Sec.  804.  In  carrying  out  tlie  general  pur- 
pose eq»res3ed  In  section  803(a).  the  Con- 
gressional Office  shall — 

(a)  make  such  studies  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  primary 
emphasis  on  supplying  such  analysis  as  will 
be  most  useful  to  the  Congress  in  voting  on 
the  measures  and  appropriations  which  oome 
before  it,  and  on  providing  the  framework 
and  over-view  of  ]U'larity  and  gxosrth  poiicy 
conslderatloiiLS  within  which  a  meanlngftU 
consideratlou  of  ludlrlduAl  saaaBuree  can  b« 
undertaken: 

(b)  maintain  a  oouUuulug  review  of  the 


activities  of  the  OCloe.  the  National  Citizens 
Council  OK  xhe  American  Future,  and  the 
Foundation  on  the  American  Future;  and 

(c)  review  the  Implementation  of  al!  leg- 
islation relating  to  national  policy.  p;ann:ng 
and  devek:)pment.  prowth.  end  national  goals 
and  priorities,  conduct  studies  in  areas  which 
will  promote  the  piirpose  of  this  Act.  and 
request  the  Foundation  on  the  American 
Future,  the  Agency  lor  Population  and  Dem- 
ographic Analysis  through  the  Secretary  o.' 
Commerce,  the  National  Citizens  CouncU  on 
the  American  Future,  and  the  .^dviso^y  Com- 
nUs.skjn  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  tu 
make  suc-h  studies  as  wiU  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

Id)  Bubmit  to  the  Congres.-^  on  the  first 
day  of  March  of  each  year  a  "B&lanced  Na- 
tion.-il  Goals.  Priorities,  and  Growth  Policy 
Report."  The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

( 1 )  an  analysis.  In  terms  of  national  goalF. 
priorities,  and  growtli  policies,  of  the  anntipi 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  and  thej 
Economic  Report  of  the  President:  I 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  President's  BalRneed' 
National  Growth  and  Development  Heport 
following  its  subml£5ion  to  Congress  eaciii 
year; 

(3)  an  examination  of  resources  available 
to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  costs  and  ex- 
pected benefits  of  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  the  resource  suid  cost  im- 
plications of  alternative  sets  of  national 
goals,  prlorluies.  and  growth  policies,  and 

(4)  recommendations  concerning  pendicp 
priorities  among  Federal  programs  and 
courses  of  action,  Includtng  the  identifica- 
tion of  tho*e  programs  and  courBes  of  action 
which  should  be  given  greatest  priority  and 
those  ahlch  coiUd  more  pj-operly  be  deferred. 

(e)  m  addition  to  the  Balanced  National 
Goals.  Priorities,  and  Growth  Policy  Report" 
and  other  reportt  end  studies  which  the  Con- 
cessional Office  submits  to  tiie  Congress,  the 
Congressional  Office  st^ll  provide  v^}on  re- 
ciuest  to  ar.y  committee  or  lifember  ol  the 
CoTigreafi  further  Information,  data,  or  anal- 
yses releva'it  to  an  informed  decermliiation 
of  national  goals,  priorities,  and  growth 
policies. 

tTTILIZATlON    OF   THE    LIBR.\KT    OT   CONGRESS 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  make  Bvallable  to  the  Congressional 
Office  such  services  and  assistance  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  as  mar  be  ap- 
propriate and  feasible. 

(b)  The  foregotli^  services  and  assistance 
to  the  Coagiesaional  Office  shall  include  all  of 
the  services  and  aa^stance  which  the  Con- 
greaaieoal  Kesearcii  Servioe  is  presently  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responslbaiUes.  c.her 
than  those  performed  for  the  Congressional 
Office  which  the  CongresEiocal  Research 
Service  under  law  performs  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress.  The  Librarian  Is.  however, 
authorized  to  establish  within  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  such  additional  di- 
visions, groups,  or  other  organization  en- 
titles as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Conpreeslonal  Office  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  In  accordance  vilth 
this  section  may  be  provided  with  or  with- 
out relmbarscsBent  from  funds  of  the  Con- 
greaslQoal  OCice,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  tlie  Congressional  Ofllce  and  the  Li- 
brarian ol  CongroBs. 

TTTILIZATKIW    OF   THE    rOT-TTOATIDN    OF    THE 
AMESJCAN    FTTOai 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Foundation  on 
the  American  F\itiire  In  this  section  (here- 
iaafter  referred  t*  as  the  ''IHiundktiou'')  is 
auLboriMd  te  aaiUcc  s\«ii»t3is  t*  Um  Con- 
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greaslonal  OfBce  sucb  serTlces  and  assistance 
by  the  Foundation  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

(b)  The  foregoing  services  and  assistance 
to  the  Congressional  Office  shall  Include  all 
of  the  services  and  assUtance  which  the 
Foundation  Is  authorized  to  provide  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responsibilities,  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  Congressional 
Office,  which  the  Foundation  under  this  Act 
Is  authorized  to  perform  for.  or  on  behalf  of 
itself,  the  Executive  or  the  Congress.  The 
Director  Is.  however,  authorized  to  establish 
within  the  Foundation,  such  additional  divi- 
sions, groups,  or  other  organizational  entities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Congressional  Office  by  the  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  this  section  may  be  pro- 
vided with  or  without  reimbursement  from 
funds  of  the  Congressional  Office,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Directs-  of  the  Congressional 
Office  and  the  Director  of  the  Poimdatlon. 

COOKOINATIOM    WITH    THE    OFFICE     OF 
TECHNOLOCT    ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Congressional  Office  shall 
maintain  a  continuing  and  close  liaison  with 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  with 
respect  to— 

( 1 )  activities,  studies,  policies,  grants,  and 
contracts  formulated  or  initiated  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  which  are 
for  the  ptirpose  of  assessing  the  Impact  of 
technology  oa  the  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
future  quality  of  life  of  its  citizens;  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  in  areas 
affecting  the  formulation  of  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development  policy  for 
the  nmted  states  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary duplication  or  overlapping  of  re- 
search activities  In  the  development  of  such 
a  policy  or  program  or  activities  designed  to 
Implement  such  a  policy. 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-484)  is 
amended  by  striking  items  (2)  and  (3)  under 
that  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  PoUcy  and  Planning;  (3)  the  Board- 
or  (4)  the  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Board." 

COOEDINATIOM     WFTH     THE     NATIONAI,     SCIENCE 
rOtJNDATION 

Sec.  808.  (a)  The  Congressional  Office  shall 
maintain  a  continuing  liaison  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  with  respect  to— 

(1)  grants  and  contracts  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  are  for  purposee  of  understand- 
ing, assessing,  or  determining  the  impact 
that  certain  social,  environmental,  economic, 
or  scientific  developments  may  have  on  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  future  quality  of 
life  of  its  citizens;  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  of  a 
balanced  natloiua  growth  and  development 
policy  in  the  United  States  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
research  activities  in  the  development  of  such 
a  policy  or  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
Implement  such  a  policy. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  is 
amended  further  by  Inserting  "The  Congres- 
sional Office  of  PoUcy  and  Planning  and  the 
Foundation  on  the  American  Future,"  Imme- 
diately following  the  phrase  "Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment." 

ADMDJISlXATrVE  POWEBS  OF  THE  CONCRESSIONAI, 

ovncE 
Sec.  809.    (a)    In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  under  thla  title,  the  Congressional 
Office  is  authorized — 


(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  the  operations  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office; 

(2)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees,  and  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  such  furnitu.-e,  office  equipment, 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Congressional  Office  and  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  by  Congress; 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
that  provided  for  Grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  In  such  title:  and 

(4)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United    States. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  to  the  Con- 
gressional Office,  upon  request,  made  by  the 
Director,  such  information  as  the  Director 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Office. 

(c)  Section  2107  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  the  Director,'  Deputy  Director,  and 
employees  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  Pol- 
icy and  Planning." 

TTTILIZATION    OF    THE    GEKERAL    ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

Sec.  810.  (a)  Financial  and  administrative 
services  (Including  those  related  to  budget- 
ing, accounting,  financial  reporting,  person- 
nel, and  procurement)  and  such  other  serv- 
ices as  may  be  appropriate  may  be  provided 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Such  services  and  assistance  to  the 
Congressional  Office  may  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  all  of  the  serTlces  and  assistance 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  other- 
wise authorized  to  provide  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  reeponslblUties,  other 
than  those  performed  f<»  the  Congressional 
Office,  which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  law  performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Congressional  Office  by  the  (3eneral 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  this 
section  may  be  provided  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement from  funds  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Office  and  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

TITLE  IX— REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RE- 
JECT TO  THE  LOCATION  IMPACT  OF 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES,  ACTIVITIES  AND 
FEDERAL    PROCUREMENT 

LOCATION    OF    FEDERAL   FAdLITTES    AlTD 
ACTTVmES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that  to  the  fullest  extent  possible : 

(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  interpreted 
and  administered  In  accordance  with  the  pol- 
icies set  f«rth  in  this  Act,  imd 

(2)  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  include  in  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
responsible  official  on — 

(A)  the  population  distribution  Impact  of 
such  proposed  action  as  to — 
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(I)  the  necessary  additional  8upp(»tlve  hu- 
man services  required  to  support  such  ac- 
tion; 

(II)  the  cost  of  such  action; 

(Ul)  the  time  Implementation  of  both  the 
action  and  the  supportive  services; 

(iv)  the  economic  and  social  cost  effects 
on  the  population;  and 

(V)  the  positive  and  adverse  effects  on 
scale,  services,  environment,  life  style  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  on  the  general 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  affected  by  such 
action;  ' 

(B)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  national 
growth  and  development  policy;  and 

(C)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitment of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved if  the  proposed  actaon  should  be  Im- 
plemented. 

(b)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall,  prior  to  the  loca- 
tion or  construction  of  any  new,  or  relocation 
of  any  existing,  Federal  faculty,  structure  or 
installation,  or  the  initiation  of  any  activity 
which  wUl  have  any  economic  or  environ- 
mental impact,  file  a  report  with  the  Office 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  Its  consistency  with  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policies; 

(2)  its  regional  and  local  environmental 
Impact; 

(3)  Its  national,  regional,  and  local  eco- 
nomic Impact; 

(4)  its  general  effect  on  balanced  regional 
development;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  capital  and  operating  costs 
Involved. 

(c)  The  Office  through  Its  multistate  re- 
gional representative  shaU  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  such  reports,  and  may  recom- 
mend disapproval  of  such  facility  or  actlv- 
Jty,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  submitting  such 
report  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Any  such  rec- 
ommendation shall  also  be  submitted  to  the 
President,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Bal- 
anced National  Growth  and  Development 
through  the  Congressional  Offices  on  Policy 
and  Planning.  No  such  action  shall  go  Into 
effect  until  it  has  been  specificallv  approved 
by  the  President.  " 

(d)  The  Office  shall  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  Implementation  of  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  as  amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  on  such  date  aa  Is  established  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

FEDERAL    PROCTJREIIEICT    POLICIES 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Office  shall  promulgate 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  to 
all  procurement  costing  in  excess  of  pre- 
scribed amounts  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  including  the  award  of  contracts 
for  research  or  development,  and  in  any  co- 
operative agreement  signed  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  with  private  profit,  or  nonprofit 
entitles,  proper  consideration  Is  given  to 

( 1 )  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies; 

(2)  environmental  Impact; 

(3)  balanced  regional  development; 

(4)  Federal  cost;  and 

(5)  State  and  local  economic  and  social 
Impact. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
use  of  alternative  sources  In  such  pro- 
curement. If  costs  are  not  excessive  In  order 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
establish  criteria  for  determining  all  con- 
siderations for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  In 
applying  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the 
award  of  research  and  develc^ment  contracts 
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and  in  applying  cooperative  agreements,  due 
considerations  shall  be  given  to  the  balanced 
national  growth  purpose  to  be  served. 

(b)  Regulations  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  promulgated  until  proposals 
therefor  have  been  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development  through  the  Congressional 
Office  with  an  adequate  time,  not  to  exceed 
90  days,  for  such  committee  to  consider  such 
proposals  prior  to  promulgation. 

TITLE   X— FOUNDATION   ON   THE 

AMERICAN  FUTURE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOUND.4TION 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  There  is  established  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  known  as  the  Foundation  on  the  Amer- 
ican Future  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  Foundation) . 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  sublect  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  nine- 
teen members,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  tlie  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  appointed  from  among  Indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  in  educational, 
research,  or  other  scholarly  or  scientific  ac- 
tivity relating  to  developments  (economic, 
environmental,  demographic,  or  social)  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  life  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  two  members  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  two  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
individuals  from  the  general  public  and  who 
by  virtue  ol  their  residence.  Interest,  or  voca- 
tion, are  specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Board.  In  making  these  appointments,  the 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  re- 
quested to  give  due  consideration  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  individuals  who,  collectively, 
will  provide  appropriate  regional.  Interest, 
organization,  age.  sex,  and  political  balance 
on  the  board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  six  years; 
except  that  (1)  the  members  first  taking 
office  appointed  by  the  President  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  him,  five  for  terms  of  two 
years  and  fotir  for  terms  of  four  years,  and 
(2)  any  m«:mber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed.  No 
member  may  serve  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  eight  years. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Foundation,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistance.  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  emploved  in- 
termittently. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office,  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Office,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Chah-man  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall 
serve  as  regular  members  of  the  Board,  but 
none  of  whom  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  as 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(f)  The  Vice  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order 
of  business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve 


one  year  after  the  date  of  their  appointment. 
Thereafter  each  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chairman  in  his  absence.  In  case  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  chairmanship  or  vice 
chairmanship,  the  Board  shall  elect  an  indi- 
vidual from  among  tlie  memisers  of  ilie  Board 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

(g)  (1)  A  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  Tlie  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  a  year. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  1002.  There  shall  be  a  Director  and  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  the  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation,  and  shall  have  authority 
and  control  over  all  personnel  and  activities 
thereof.  The  E>eputy  Director  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Foundation,  may  prescribe,  and 
be  acting  Director  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The  Di- 
rector and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  each 
serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  unless  previously 
removed  by  the  Board.  The  Director  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

PURPOSE    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec  1003.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  to  conduct  projects,  studies, 
investigations,  and  forecasts  to  determine 
the  Interactloiis,  social  benefits  and  costs, 
rates  of  national  change,  and  present  and 
likely  future  patterns  of  Important  scientific, 
social,  and  economic  programs  and  activities; 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  national  develop- 
ment policy,  or  its  lack,  on  these  Interac- 
tions, social  benefits  and  costs,  rates  of  na- 
tional change,  and  patterns;  and  to  deter- 
mine and  formulate  alternative  future  na- 
tional growth  patterns,  and  development  of 
policy  recommendations  which  can  bring 
them  into  existence. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 

Sec  1004.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  de- 
velop and  review  and  update  an  agenda  and 
budget  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  in  consultation  with  the  Office, 
the  Congressional  Office,  the  Citizens  Council, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
outlining  research  and  forecasts  which  are 
being  and  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  1005.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  pre- 
pare as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  following  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  summary  report  of  the  findings  and 
results  of  all  major  or  significant  studies,  and 
Investigations  conducted  by,  or  caused  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Foundation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  This  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office,  the  Congressional  Office, 
the  National  Citizens  Council,  the  Advisory 
Coirmiisslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  made  availabe  to  the  general  public. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS 

Sec.  1006.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Foundation,  in  carrying  out  its  functions, 
is  axithorlzed  to^ 

(4)  establLsh  such  facilities  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  be  operated  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Foundation.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
additional  scientific  and  intellectual  re- 
sources available,  the  Director  shall,  when- 
ever feasible,  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  profit  or  nonprofit  educational 
or  research  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 


undertaking  any  particular  study  or  research 
project  authorized  by  this  title. 

(2)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  wliich  its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(3)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequested.  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  ba 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation; 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions: 

(4)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 
receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  ot, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  deemed  desirable  to  advise  the 
Foundation  witli  respect  to  its  functions  un- 
der this  title; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  tba 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  no  more  than  three  iijdividuals  so 
appointed  shall  receive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  presciibed  for  GS-18  in  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code: 

(7 1  Obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  in  the  Gener&l 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(8)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimbtirse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(9)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  prorislons  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds,  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) : 

(10)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports (including  fund  accounting  reports) 
and  the  filing  of  such  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(11)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessar" 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statute;;, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(12)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (5)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  he  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  du- 
ties (including  traveltlme)  as  a  member  ol  a 
committee.  All  members  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

COORDINATION  WTl  H  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCB 
FOUNDATION  ANC  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Sec  1007.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  main- 
tain a  continuing  and  close  liaison  with  the 
National   Science   Foundation   with   respect 
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(1)  grants,  contracts,  and  projects,  formu- 
lated or  actlTBted  by  or  through  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundatton  which  are  for  pur- 
poses of  understandtiig.  assessing,  or  deter- 
mining tlie  long-range  impact  that  certain, 
social,  environmental,  economic,  or  scientific 
<*TeIopn>eiit3  may  have  on  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  Dnlted  States  and  on 
the  future  quality  of  life  of  our  Nation's 
citizens :  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  in  areas 
that  may  affect  the  formulation  of  a  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  development  pol- 
icy In  the  United  States  and  the  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  d\ipUcatlon  or  overlapping  of  re- 
search activities  In  the  development  of  such 
a  policy  or  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
Implement  such  a  policy. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion through  Its  Director,  and   the  National 
Science  Board  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized   and  directed    to   conduct    a    Joint 
study  of  an  research  activities  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  Institutions  receiving  Ffcderal  fund- 
ing assistance  which,  research  activities  have 
among  Us  purposes  understanding,  assessing, 
or  deterring  the  long-range  Impact  that  cer- 
tain, social,  emUronmental  economic,  govcrn- 
m«ntaX,  or  scl«ntlflc  developments  may  have 
oa  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
nsaited  States  and  on  the  future  quality  of  life 
of  our   Nation's   citizens.    This   study   shaU 
contain,   recommendations    as    to    which    of 
these  research  activities  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  shoiUd  be  transferred  to  the  Founda- 
tian  oa  the  American  Future  for  tBe  purpose 
or  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Thes« 
recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,   through   the   Congressional   Office 
o£  PoUcy  and  Planning  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  rec- 
ommendations Shan  be  effecUve  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  cT 
cantinuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  recommendations  are  submitted 
to  It  unless,  between  the  date  of  submission 
and  the  end  of  the  nlnety-da.y  period   either 
Htause  passes  a  resolution  stating  la  mihctan're 
tfcat  that  House  does  not  favor  the  recom- 
mendations. F*r  the  purpose  of  this  suteec- 
tlon — 

(1)  continuity  of  sesaion  is  broken  only  Uy 
•rfjoiu-nment  of  Congrew  sine  die;  and 

(21  the  da.ys  of  which  either  Houae  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  maM 
th*n  three  days  to  a  day  cert*in  are  excluded 
Jntte  compuUtion  of  the  ninety-day  perl«L 

irn-K  XI— ESTABusHiaaiT  op  asbncy 

FOB   POPta^ATIQN    ANX>  DBUOeKAPSIC 
ANALTSI8    WmnN    TKB     BOBKAU     OP 

exuaaa,  ixpAuiiasfrT  ov  coMMEaen 


-.?!f  ^^..-J^LZ?*  Secretary  of  Commerce 
««i*U  ert^llsfc  wit&in  tHe  Bbiwh  of  Census 
y  y?**--^  ^^  PtapoUeton  and  Dtaongraplilc 
J^fjule^eaeh  JUgt/aej  ebmH  he  headed  by  a 
^ywty  PIreetor  for  ItaCienal  Fopolstlon  and 

(b)    Such  Ageney  shAH  iaclTid»— 

(i)   the  extoeing  eOiee  headed  by  the  As- 

8e«lB.t#  Dipertor  fwr  Deraografriuc  Fields; 
W>  the  exiBtlng  efltce  headed  by  the  Asso- 

c»M«  Director  for   RnereM^Ii   aod  Method- 

m  •  new  adioe  w»ldt  shaH  be  eetabllsbed 
bj  tti^_8e«i««ary  and  shaH  taieiTide  DlTluleca 
oi  lteBMg«,»*le  AnaJysiB,  fcoBemlc  and 
^ua    AiMfysto,    and    Politieal   and    Plaeal 

.  ♦*>  ^  aAMtloa  «•  earryiar  out  the  firae- 
tlMu.  piK««  wWhin  it  pwrnuBt  to  clatiBee 
<»)  »*  <^)  of  wbeeetw  fb>  eueft  Agwey 
>*  ■••••y  Miriwrl«ea  aeut  dlsectad  t»  eacrr 
out  paacFBJH*  t^— 

(1)  provide  an  analysis  of  poputetloa  level 
aiul  distrihution  trend*  aoA  fOTemiac  foveas 
inrliiillBg  the  likely  futui*  toyMt  tkai 
changing  yepulatloa  levele  and  dMrlbutlem 


patterns  may  have  on  public  programs  and 
private  acUvities; 

(2)  analyze  existing  and  propoeed  Incen- 
tives for  influencing  p<^ulatlon  distribution; 

(3)  analyze  the  impact  of  existing  and 
proposed  population  control  methods  and 
trends  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  impact  on 
tae  future  growth  or  stabilization,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation;  and 

(4)  assist  the  Office,  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice, the  National  Citizens  Council  the 
Foundation,  and  the  iMvisory  Comm'isBlon 
on  Intergovernmental  Helations  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  includes  but 
not  necessarUy  limited  »o.  assistance— 

<A)  to  determine  the  eeenomic,  environ- 
mental, and  social  impacts  of  existing  and 
alternative  Federal  polteies,  programs,  and 
t«  Incentives  alTeeting  population  distribu- 
tion; 

(B)  in  analyzing  Federal.  State,  and  se- 
lected local  government  costs  of  public  serv- 
leea  to  determine  economies  and  diseconomies 
c*  scale,  both  as  they  ?eiate  to  per  capita 
coets  and  quality  of  su<*  services;  and 

(C)  to  assess  Federal.  State,  and  selected 
local  government  tax  .-esources  and  expendi- 
ture requirements  under  existing  and  alter- 
native population  levelB  and  distribution 
patterns. 

■mXB  XTT— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
Sec.  1201.  In  addition  to  specific  authoriza- 
Uons  in  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  other  amount*  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


WOODROW     Wn,SON     HiTERNATIONAL 

Center  fox  Schoi-ars, 

Washington.  DJC.  August  9,  1973. 
A  PaoPoaAi  fob  Developinc  a  CAPaBnarr  at 
w^  NATaiHAi.  LxvEi.  r«ic  Stratmjic  PoricT 
AaeeaaiczMTs 

■T»eTe  is  every  reason  why  a  state  shotild 
maJte  use  of  forethought.  A  century  Is  aa 
nothing  fn  ite  nfe.  and  yet  how  many  acts 
do  legislatures,  congresses  and  parllamentB 
j»aea  tor  the  benefit  of  coming  ages?  We  seem 
willing  that  the  earth  should  be  largely  used 
up  In  a  generation  or  two." — J.  B.  Clark. 

INTEODUCTORt    WOTE 

This  paper  argues  for  developing  a  Strat- 
egic Policy  Assessment  fnnction  within  the 
BxecutlTe  and  Legislative  Branches  and  pres- 
ents a  proposal  lor  organizing  staffs  witliia 
each  Branch  to  undertaka  this  function. 

The  paper  has  its  genesis  in  a  Government 
Poncy  Ftartmn  held  at  the  Woodrow  Wllaon 
Center  on  May  10.  A  working  group  from 
among  the  participants  of  that  Forum  met  on 
three  occaaiona  to  engage  the  issue  and,  in 
due  course,  a  paper  was  prepared  to  serve 
as  a  focus  for  a  subsetiuent  Government 
PoUcy  Forum  which  met  on  July  30.  The 
dlseuBsion  and  the  proposals  below  reflect  the 
SOBBO  of  the  wonting  group  sad  is  reaponsivo 
to  many  of  the  views  expressed  at  the  larger 
meetings  of  May  10  and  JVily  30. 

Annex  I  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  an 
altematlvo  Institutional  approach  discussed 
but  not  adopted,  by  the  working  group  aa  a 
whole.  Annex  n  contains  the  list  of  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  May  tO  and  July  30  Poruma 
(Membera  of  the  working  group  are  identi- 
fied by  an  asterisk). 

Both  the  proposal  and  Annex  I,  of  course 
reflect  the  porsonal  views  of  the  working 
group  members  and  are  ia  no  aenae  depart- 
mental, agency  or  Woodrow  Wilson  Center 
peiAtleas. 

•  •  • 

THE  PaOBLXM 

The  TTnited  States  (and  other  iaduatrially 
advanced  coiintrles,  aa  weU)  U  confronting 
a  adile  range  of  ptaU»aaM,  aome  already  acuta 
^'^  eOBM  ewnklng  the  proverbial  eloud-  tluU 
la   "aa   bigger   tban   a   man'a   band."    laiin 
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known  in  detaU  and  some,  whose  dimensi-n., 
are  stUl  only  vaguely  perceived.  Aa  wiU  ttT 
come  apparent,  these  problems  have  thre^ 
distinctive  characterisUcs :  they  call  fo7  a 
tong-range  perspecUve;  they  caU  for  inter 
disciplinary  analysis;  they  call  for  luter-de- 
partmental  acUon.  This  la  not  necessarUv  a 
new  phenomenon.  We  now  see  with  the  clar 
Uy  of  hindsight  that  problems  of  this  na" 
ture  have  been,  confronting  us  for  manv 
decades.  But  our  society  has  become  increas- 
ingly complex  and  interdapendent.  There  Is 
now  a  growing  recognitten  that  problems 
with  long-term  implications  and  broad 
dimensions  cannot  continue  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a  day-to-day.  ad  hoc,  piecemeal  ba«i3 

It  13  fair  to  say  that,  despite  the  plethora 
of      planning    staffs"    scattered    throughout 
the    Federal    structure    and    de^ite    certain 
formal  or  informal  mechanisms  established 
for  inter-agency  dlacusaion.  no  arrangements 
tor  systematic.  Integrated,  long-range  plan 
ning  exist  within  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—nor, except  in  times  of  great  crisis 
have  they  ever  existed.  Rather,  for  reasonii 
of  inertia,  jurisdictional  Jealousies,  the  de- 
mands of  our  four-year  election  cycle    and 
perhaps    even   an    innate   suspicion    of    the 
plannmg     procesa     Itself,     Americana     have 
typically     waited    unUl    a    warning     slRual 
evolved  into  a  problem  and.  then  escalated  to 
cmsia    proportions    before    undertakimr    re- 
medial measures.  Quick  fixes,  crisie  majaage- 
ment.  and  damage  limitation  have  been  the 
operative     concepts.     Our     current     enerrv 
crunch"  la  a  dramatic  case  in  point. 

aXlBTDIC    AaBANCXMENTS 

We  should  acknowledge  that  our  policv 
^n^w  '"  °°«  tloratoated  by  a  capricious, 
mindiesa,  wishful  approach  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  Mr.  Micawbers  rarelv 
reach  positions  of  responsibility  in  our  so- 
ciety; our  system  of  government  is  neither 
Jrtomistlc  nor  stratt-Jacketed.  Able  and  far- 
slgbted  officials  are  served  by  highly  profes- 
sional researehers,  planners  and  statisticians 
Many  elements  of  the  government  (the  De- 
partraent  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  Naitional  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Census  Bureau-  to  name  a  handful) 
have  long  been  engaged  In  long-range  pro- 
^^  tff^""*  planning.  A  Pedferal  Council 
committee  on  Forecaattnr  Mtodels  was  es- 
tobllshed  m  l»7a  to  monitor  the  qnallty  of 
fbrecastlng  throughout  the  government  A 
new  responsibility  for  science  and  technoN 
ogy  policy  has  recently  been  given  to  the- 
Natlonei  Science  Foundation.  The  new  Ener- 
gy BIH  provides  for  long-range  research  and 
development  in  thte  erttlcal  area.  And,  of 
cmme.  ttwre  are  a  host  of  farter-agency  task 
forces  and  committees  to  say  nothing  of  the 
President's  Domestic  Council,  CEQ  and  CEA. 
Cabinet  meethrgs  and  informal  communlca- 
ttensamong  admlntetratora  and  analysts. 

CbBgress.  for  Its  part,  recently  established 
the  OlHce  of  Technology  Aaaessment  and  has 
before  It.  or  has  in  prepamtion,  a  host  of 
relevant  leglslathsn  tocfudlng  bins  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson,  Htonphrey,  Mondale,  and 
Hartke  and  Congreseman  Dtngell. 

But  having  made  these  genuflections  In 
the  direction  of  the  worthy  effbrts  long  ex- 
tant or  now  In  train,  it  remains  the  lugubri- 
ous case  that  no  systematic  inter^agency, 
long-range  planning  with  respect  to  major 
national  domestic  problems  Is  taking  place. 
I«  to  to  this  proposition  that  the  following 
discussion  is  addressed. 

A  STRATECIC  POLICY  ASSESSMlaT  tXAFF  FOR  THX 
EXBCrmVE   BKANCH  AilD   Ida   CONGRESS 

The  basic  objective  of  an  Cfflce  ef  Stra- 
tegic Policy  Aasessmentai  ("06PA"?)  in  the 

'■Tiim  term  "Strategic  PoUcy  Assesementa" 
'ii^  *****  "I-**?  Bang*  Pltaintng"  has  been 
oaleated:  for  two  reaams — eae  frankly  ta«- 
ttoal,  the  otJur  rabatantlve.  There  is  a  long- 
standing  and  yrabablj   Juatlflable  pepalaF 
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Executive  Branch  and  Its  counterpart  in 
Congress  should  be  to  Improve  national  de- 
cision-making as  It  relates  to  longterm 
policies.  More  specifically,  these  groups 
shouJd  endeavor  to  identify  emerging  long- 
teni>  trends  and  problems,  formulate  and 
evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action  to  deal 
with  them,  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  ac- 
tions that  have  been  put  in  train.  This  ob- 
jective presupposes,  of  course,  a  continued 
assessment  of  social  values  and  preferences. 

The  specific  types  of  problems  that  call 
for  Strategic  Policy  Assessment  have  several 
things  In  common: 

They  involve  actions  wlilch  although 
taken  now,  will  bear  results  only  after  a 
substantial  period  of  time,  or  actions  which, 
although  taken  now,  limit  the  range  of  ac- 
tions which  can  be  taken  in  the  future.  The 
time  focus  will  normally  be  in  the  five  to 
twenty-five  year  range. 

They  are  multi-faceted  and  interrelated 
national  issues  of  consequential  domestic 
impoi:1.ance  which  require  an  integrated 
(e.g.,  interagency)  approach  for  their  anal- 
ysis and  solution  as  distinct  from  those 
amenable  to  narrow  disciplinary  or  depart- 
mental analysis  and  action. 

They  Involve  a  wide,  but  not  an  Indis- 
criminate array  of  domestic  Issues  of  sig- 
nificance to  broad  segments  of  the  American 
society  as  opposed  to  narrow  sectoral  or 
local  questions. 

Although  they  are  primarily  domestic  is- 
sues, they  may  be.  in  the  last  analysis,  created 
or  at  least  exaggerated  by  international 
events  or  trends  and  their  resolution  may 
have   important   international   implications. 

SOME    EXAlVtPLES 

(a)  Water  resources.  There  is  need  for 
"strategic  assessment"  of  the  long-term 
water  resource  problem.  Water  resource 
policy  is  directly  related  to  growth  and  en- 
vironmental policies  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
urban  land  use  (e.g.,  use  of  flood  plains), 
agriculture  (e.g.,  irrigation),  transportation 
(e.g.,  waterways),  recreation,  etc.  There  Is 
even  an  international  dimension  in  terms  of 
American  relations  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

(b)  Forests.  A  "strategic  assessment"  of 
forests  would  examine  long-term  needs  for 
wilderness  and  recreation  compared  to  the 
commercial  need  for  lumber  both  for  do- 
mestic and  export  purposes.  It  would  also 
examine  the  potential  productivity  of  private 
and  public  land,  opportunities  for  increased 
productivity  on  the  best  lands,  technology 
changes  (e.g..  use  of  hardwoods  to  replace 
soft-wood  uses) ,  increased  costs  if  supply 
lags  behind  demand,  substitution  potentials, 
foreign  trade  and  environmental  implica- 
tions of  various  choices. 

(c)  Agriculture.  The  issues  here,  as  in 
other  examples,  are  complex  in  character  and 
long-term  in  implication.  Environmental 
considerations,  overall  growth  policy,  demo- 
graphic trends,  research  and  development 
with  respect  to  production  as  well  as  distri- 
bution and  consumption,  energy  use,  pop- 
ulation distribution,  water  availability, 
metropolitan  growth  policy  (and  thus  trans- 
portation), foreign  trade,  international 
monetary  issues,  foreign  aid  and  overall  for- 
eign policy  Issues  must  be  addressed. 

(d)  Energy.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
current  example  of  a  long-range  issue  call- 
ing for  the  kind  of  analysis  and  evaluation 
we  have  In  mind  Is  the  energy  problem.  The 
energy  Issue  Involves  not  only  technological, 
research  and  development  policies,  but  a  mix 


suspicion  attached  to  national  "planning"; 
it  appears  to  evoke  an  image  of  a  centralized 
ordering  of  American  life  much  in  the  way 
It  occurs  In  countries  that  have  "planned 
economies."  More  importantly,  what  Is  con- 
ceived of  here  is  not  the  development  of  de- 
tailed tactics  and  closely  adhered-to  targets, 
but  rather  a  more  analytical  and  conceptual 
process. 


of  envirorunental,  economic,  social  and  for- 
eign policy  considerations. 

(e)  Economic  Growth.  This  would  involve 
a  "strategic  assessment"  of  the  mix  of  prob- 
able future  demands  for  energy  and  selected 
raw  materials,  population  growth,  private  and 
public  services,  foreign  and  domestic,  fiscal 
and  economic  policy,  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting and  affected  by  changing  patterns 
and  rates  of  economic  growth. 

(f )  Growth  of  Metropolitan  Areas.  A  policy 
for  planned  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
should  examine  the  carrying  capacity  of 
various  environments  across  the  country  In 
an  effort  to  determine  whether  a  more 
optimum  population  distribution  is  desirable 
and  feasible.  If  it  were  determined  that  a 
metropolitan  growth  strategy  is  desirable,  an 
assessment  should  be  made  of  such  tools  as 
preference  for  Federal  contracts,  water  re- 
source projects,  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  like. 

(g)  Housing.  A  "strategic  assessment"  of 
long-range  housing  policy  choices  would  In- 
volve. Inter  alia,  an  examination  of  the  re- 
lationships among  urban  and  Inter-urban 
transportation  programs,  forest  policy,  new 
technologies,  labor  Issues,  demographic 
trends,  recreational  facilities,  and  social  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  entail  close  dove-talllng 
with  policies  relating  to  economic  growth 
and  growth  of  Metropolitan  areas. 

(h)  Transportation.  The  development  of 
a  long-range  strategic  transportation  policy 
obviously  entails  an  examination  of  the  ap- 
propriate mix  of  various  urban,  inter-urban 
and  long  distance  approaches  to  the  move- 
ment of  passengers  and  freight.  In  addition, 
long-range  pollution  and  energy  issues  must 
be  factored  In  as  well  as  considerations  of 
national  economic  growth,  the  long-term  de- 
velopment of  new  communities,  and  the 
problems  of  existing  metropolitan  areas. 

(i)  Social  Programs.  Clearly  there  is  a  need 
here  for  "strategic  assessment."  Crime  pre- 
vention, recreation,  health  services,  educa- 
tion, housing,  demographic  trends,  growth 
Issues,  the  challenge  of  more  leisure  time 
all  affect  the  choice  evaluations. 

(j)  Changing  work  patterns.  A  "strategic 
assessment"  wotild  examine  the  implications 
of  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  time  as  a 
result  of  a  shorter  work  week  and  earlier 
retirement.  Effects  on  the  work  force  and 
the  full  employment  doctrine,  and  require- 
ments for  recreational  facilities,  health  serv- 
ices, and  educational  programs  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Where  the  Strategic  Policy  Assessment 
function  should  be  placed  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  within  the  Legislative  struc- 
ture is  by  no  means  a  trivial  bureaucratic 
issue.  Two  alternative  arrangements  in  the 
Executive  Office  and  a  suggested  arrange- 
ment for  Congress  are  presented  below. 
wrrHiN  THE  EXECtrrrvx  branch 

The  Office  of  Strategic  Policy  Assessments 
should  be  placed  in  the  Executive  Office  by 
the  President.  Whichever  of  the  two  follow- 
ing organizational  options  is  selected,  the 
internal  structure  of  OSPA  would  be  gen- 
erally the  same. 

It  would  be  premature  and  possibly  even 
presumptions  to  attempt  in  this  brief  com- 
pass and  at  this  preliminary  stage  to  spell 
out  in  detail  the  internal  organization  of 
OSPA.  On  the  other  hand,  some  discussion 
of  the  recommended  size  and  composition  of 
the  group  may  provide  a  sense  of  how  the 
organization  will  carry  out  its  functions  and 
a  feel  for  Its  operative  style  and  thrust.  What 
Is  contemplated  Is  a  lean,  high  quality  staff 
with  an  overall  annual  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  and  with  an  additional 
$a.5-$5  million  annual  budget  for  external 
research  and  consultants. 

Since  OSPA  will  address  selected  impor- 
tant problems  from  an  interdisciplinary,  or 
at  least  a  multi-disciplinary  approach.  Its 
leadership  and  Its  staff  should  be  drawn  from 


a  broad  mix  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
backgrounds.  Technologists,  sociologists, 
economists,  social  accounting  specialists,  po- 
litical scientists,  environmentalists,  systems 
analysts  and  perhaps  many  more  tj-pes  of  ex- 
perts will  all  play  Important  roles  The  Office 
should  be  headed  by  a  respected  expert  in 
one  of  these  fields  who,  obviously,  is  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  intricacies  of  the  Washing- 
ton policy  formulation  process.  He  should 
have  as  his  principal  deputies,  two  or  three 
outstanding  and  broad-gauged  representa- 
tives from  the  relevant  fields  ( assuring  a  good 
balance  between  the  "hard"  and  the  'soft" 
disciplines) . 

The  staff  should  be  small  (more  than  30 
but  less  than  50)  comprising  an  appropriate 
mix  of  substantative  expertise.  The  staff 
would  function  primarily  as  managers  of  pol- 
icy-oriented research  projects  carried  on  by 
personnel  In  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies and  or  outside  contractoi^.  As  part  of 
its  regular  responsibilities  and  as  a  way  of 
maximizing  its  impact  on  emerging  pwlicy 
problems  and  issues  it  sliould  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  well  as  the  longer  term  im- 
plications of  resource  allocation  decisions, 
major  Presidential  policy  statements  (e.g., 
the  Energy  Message  and  the  Economic  Mes- 
sage), and  legislation  which  has  significant 
long-term  policy  implications  (e.g..  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Land  Use  Bill). 

There  are  two  alternative  organizational 
arrangements  within  the  Executive  Office 
which  seem  to  hold  promise:  Placiiig 
OSPA  within  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget;  or  creating  a  new  independent 
Agency  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.' 

Within  OMB 

The  rationale  for  placing  OSPA  within 
OMB  is  that  OMB  has  responsibilities  for  re- 
source allocation,  legislative  clearance  and 
departmental  coordination.  The  close  organi- 
zational tie  between  these  functions  and  the 
function  of  strategic  assessment  would  prob- 
ably Increase  the  effectiveness  of  OMB  In  Its 
decision-making  role.  Certain  changes  within 
OMB  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  if  the 
strategic  assessment  function  was  assigned 
there.  For  example,  since  Congressional  and 
public  Interest  groups  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  strategic  choice  assess- 
ment process.'  OMB  woiild  have  to  be  restruc- 
tured to  instue  that  this  communica- 
tion is  encouraged.  Presumably,  the  strate- 
gic assessment  function  would  be  organized 
as  a  separate  group  within  OMB.  but  pos- 
sibly located  physically  away  from  the  high 
pressure  atmosphere  of  the  Office. 

An  independent  agency  uithin  the  Esecutire 
Office 

As  noted  above,  the  organizational  struc- 
ture for  OSPA  would  probably  be  the  same 
whether  it  was  placed  within  OMB  or  func- 
tioned as  an  Independent  agency.  Aside  from 
more  flexibility,  the  principal  argument  for 
organizing  a  separate  entity  is  that  the  iden- 
tification of  emerging  problems  and  the  for- 
mulation of  policy  options  might  best  be  con- 
ducted by  a  staff  removed  from  day-to-day 
decision-making  responsibilities  and  by  au 
official  with  direct  access  to  the  President. 
The  OMB  Director,  for  example,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  devote  adequate  attention  to 
longer-term  problems  given  the  pressure  for 
near-term  budget  and  management  decisions. 
TTie  trade -offi 

Putting  OSPA  into  OMB  would  provide  It 
with  direct  access  to  the  important  related 
budget  and  leglalalve  processes.  But  the  stra- 
tegic assessment  function  might  become  a 


•But  see.  also  Annex  I  for  a  third  option 
suggested  by  one  member  of  the  Working 
Group. 

'This  is  discussed  in  fuller  detail  in  a  later 
section. 
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resWual  clAiinjuit  for  the  tUoe  an4  fttfetKtian. 
of   th«  DiTMtor   mW   bis  iMlncipal  wibardl 

uatcs. 

has.  on  the  ta«t  of  it,  ccrtaia  oteviouB  -J'"- 
ad»«atBges.  Uqbmw,  u»«re  U  a  riai^sr  ♦^-^ 
Uie  grouy  nxlgJit  b*c«m«  isoiaXed  liom  tb* 
6ut-a«pects  of  iUcisiaii-nMJtiQg  ami  Iroia. 
Uie  U«ci«ioii-Bi»kers  tbams*! -.ies — Ui«  "iu^y 
tower"  sjoMlramA.  (This  sliould.  ml';a  be  reck.- 
oii«d  wiih.  if  the  gceup  is  placed  wiUiiii  QUB 
but  piiyfiically  located  outside  of  Waaijiig- 
Uia.)  But  tb«re  wouid  Im  a  aiemficaat  nerit 
ia  ha»nig  th*  strategie  asaes&meiat.  function, 
become  the  sole  responsibility  of  a  ^^estl«- 
iwis  ■  CoimcU"  wfcose  head  reparted  diieetiy 
to  the  Prasulent. 

Hai-Aacn  <KD  ANatxaiB  atjppoar 
WhJcherer  organizattoncl  arranfrenrent  is 
s«!eeted.  it  ts  clear  that  a  groxip  of  tSe  siae 
contempteted  wotild  be  unable  to  undertake 
a  ma>o»  irsearch  efTort  on  its  own.  Indeed 
It  :s  doufctfoj  wbetaer  this  would  be  appro- 
prlate.  06P4  should,  rtrtlter.  rtlimrtate  and 
sponeor  rupporttn^  research  and  analysis 
Ttr>rD  or^anlzathjns  and  hMrtttntions  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  gavertrment.  (We 
hare  already  noted  that  OSPA  should  have  a 
ln«*get  ranging  froaa  S2.5  to  $5  minion  for 
surh  purposes  ) 

3ubstaBtial  faciitties  for  research  within 
the  pubBc  and  private  sectors  aU^ady  exist 
and  some  of  the  necessary  research  actl-rity 
is  already  going  on.  The  RAITN  Program  of 
I»Sr.  the  Instltate  of  Education,  the  research 
programs  sponsored  by  HEW  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  might  prove  frultfuL 

What  Is  needed  is  focus  and  direction  of 
current  and  new  research.  This  Implies  an 
organized  and  Interrelated  network  of  re- 
search and  analysis  Institutions,  covering 
emck  iBa>>r  broad  area  (laad  uee.  resources, 
e™^iommaaX.  traaap«rtstlon.  health,  etc  ) 
06PA  weuM  have  aa  one  of  Its  nsajor  tasks 
ttie  CBcoara^BMot.  poasiMy  even  the  devel- 
c^iaeHt  o<  sock  a  research  capabUlty  mitside 
the  govvmaeMC  atmetrare. 

In  addttian  to  aopftorttng  rese&fch  ftscussed 
OB  the  nBDlMcme  eatiMed  in  strategic  assese- 
i»eflt.  there  is  a  n*Kl  tor  close  contact  with 
"■■^Ttle*  rffojte  being  uBdertakea  elsc- 
wlwre  tai  tike  gowrBowst.  The  efleetlTenesB  of 
a  rtrat^glc  asMwimut  fuaetioa  at  the  Bx- 
*''*^*^  *'•»•  'g^*  would  be  Increased  with 
tt»«  nraM^mrnt  ef  depart  nenCal  antf 
yacrmmamian*  staffs  wKh  responEibHltr 
tjtriOemcUyfBg  emerging  praWenis  an* 
pm»?  afttmau^  withta  the  jurtodictten  of 
««r  aw*  mtfwmimtiem.  Them  group*  could 
»od  their  aaatyan  and  StMHagB  up  to  OSPA 
as  well  as  im  Cfceir  own  departmental  supe- 

OECANIZINC  A  STEATECie  A86ESSM£NT  FtTKCTION 

TTte  TCfy  natare  of  ttie  problems  addressed 
S«i>e  topHen  a  clout  partnership  between  the 
T*******  *»^  «g  I>gta*8tlTB  Branches. 
■•w**r  I9te  aosassmeat  function  is  orga- 
""**  wHhln  the  Eaecuttre  Branch,  a  com- 
P«^on  ergealatlqg  a)M«dd  be  established  to 
•*'  '•  *«  reqrHeenients  of  Congress. 

Btaoe  Congress  Is,  If  anything,  more  frag- 
mented than  the  Bteeutlve  Branch,  and 
'**^  profemional  capatrtrtUes  of  Con- 
"  C*iiimlt1teeg  need'  substantlai  up- 
-^  -  '***  slaalKglc  aaaiMiiient  function. 
—'*"**  °"*  *^  grafted  on  to  any  of  the  ertst- 
"•y  Vnii|,iiiia|iiiM]'  CouiiuUtees.  A  possible 
Mception  here  wmam  »•  tte  Joint  Economic 
CoBMBittae  ,tai,e  Mkwr^  cmmt  i»  itromC- 
«Md  aad  star*  atMnctteaeA  lm  «bim  pairpoa* 
*«^^^  e«mn*tt«  rtmg  «h«  Vmm  mt  Staa-^ 
ler  MiMMphacyk  propflwl,*  a  "Jbtac  CammM;- 

'^Paipnaai  a«  Aofcdavtag  Bnianeed  Ka- 

submitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  oi^^ 
■^'**  '*"*■■■'  <*  ••»«  Joint  Beenomlc  Com- 
mittee, Congrees  of  the  United  SUtes  Feb 
26.  1973.  UJS.G.P.O.  1973 
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U«  an  BaiAQced  National  Growth  an« 
Development."  might  b«  the  answer  On  bal>- 
a««e.  )iowt««a.  it  wo«l«  atvoi  »refez»bl«  to 
"**«■  »*•  aasawtfaeTrt  fu««ti«tt  ta  the  new 
Ofltea  af  Tachaaiogy  Aaaeasisent.  OTA,  ai- 
tbMigli  l«s  dii«*ti«B  is  iMt  yet  clear,  iacludea. 
within  ita  iBMkdate  not  only  t«cha«loglcal, 
IM«  alaa  maay  »f  the  aectel  ctMcerna  con^ 
templat«d  in  the  term  "strategic  assess- 
ment. '  For  a  variety  of  hiatoncal  and  other 
i*MOhs,  neither  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  nor  the  Gei'.erai  Accounting  Offiee 
the  ether  ceiural  staPa  cf  Congress,  seem^ 
as  .suitaitle  a  base. 

It  is  hkely  that  the  OrA  will  employ  a 
ctjmhinatioii  of  direct  starilng  and  contract 
operaticaa  which  coui*  plve  it  access  to  a 
broad  raaage  of  analyses  bearing  on  long- 
term  strategic  choice.  Ihe  Office  will  luac- 
Uen  undar  a  statutory  Board  of  Technology 
iteeessment  coatpoaed  eitirely  of  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate;  the  Board  is  essen- 
taairy  a  Joint  committed.  Thus  the  work  of 
the  Office  wtu  be  fed  into  the  dtrect  opera- 
Uona  fo  Congress  throogh  a  board  of  serving 
members,  an  arrajigemeat  which  could  prove 
ft  highly  cmistmctlve  Itak  between  the  re- 
search coBuxMinlty  and  the  dtrision-jnakine 
comniujxi'ty 

The  ettabJiahment  of  a  strategic  asess- 
ment  staff  aa  a  d;sthict  entitv  within  OTA 
and  operating.  preferalUy.  ur.der  its  own 
Deputy  Direet4N-  could  provide  a  logical  focus 
for  overseeing  and  ftltertng  the  output  of  a 
parallel  group  m  the  Eiecutive  Branch 
buch  a  groap  could  dis«minate  its  assess- 
ments, and  Its  evaluations  of  other  agencies' 
aaeeasments,  to  Congresa  at  large.  In  addi- 
tion. Since  OTAs  Board  members' represent  a 
crcsa  section  of  hnpcrtaat  legislative  Inter- 
e.«t8.  ite  analyses  would  probably  be  widely 
circulated  among  a  number  ol  Congressional 
committees.  ^^^ 

Aa  the  &rst  new  infontiation  arm  of  Con- 
gxess  in  half  a  century,  the  OTA  affords  a  rare 
oi^pon unity  to  invest  the  strategic  asaesa- 
ment  function  in  an  Inatitution  with  sym- 
a*eQ-:cal  objectives  and  siibstantail  resoiu-ces 
Ihe  compleauty  of  the  matters  at  issue  wiU 
eaceed  the  research  and  analysis  capabilities 
Qt  any  Congress:<snal  Cdmmittee  staff  and 
even  those  of  a  highly  ptofessional  Office  of 
Technt.:ogy  Ai*eh  menx.  And  so  OaPAs 
congressional  counterpart,  like  OaPA  Itself 
*U1  need  eu;%ide  subetantive  swpport  h^ 
annual  budget  (In  the  «ange  of  $2.5  to  »5 
miilion  previously  suggested  for  06PA)  for 
exrerr.M  research  and  fcr  consultants  would 
be  required  i'.  Congress  la  te  be  a.  well-served 
m  this  ajeE  as  the  Exeeauve  Branch  under 
eaher  of  tae  e^tjons  pcesented  above 

T"^  efloetiv.aeaa  of  aa  Aaaeaanient  Office 
la  the  E««uu«e  CM&ee  of  the  President  and 
of  a  counterpart  staff  oa  Cairttol  HIU  will 
depend,  ua  large  part,  oii  close  and  fpequent 
consultation  between  the  two.  One  imnortan* 
inik  might  take  the  form  cf  an  ann^  Presi- 
fcntlal  Message  «m  GrwDh  and  Development 
ai-Bng  the  lines  suggeste*  in  Senator  Hum- 
phreys Btn.  Swch  a  Message  would  contain 
specific  leglslaWve  proposals  «sct«9ed  in 
"r^t  "Hf^ween  the  straisegle  assessment 
staffs  of  both  Branches  of  government  On  a 
more  ior*rtne.  day-to-dwy  basis,  there  might 
be  a  Joint  -wwteh  tewer"  elTort  to  Jdwrtfy 
•meiymg  pp«rblenw  A  Jo«m  approach  to  con- 
tracting e««8lde  refleareh  might  be  another 
•fvieo  te  jnswe  elose  cooperation  between 
the  amesement  staff's. 

BRO/li^ENrprG    TaE    EASB    OF    STaATEGlC 
ASSESSMKJIT 

Whether  oaPA  is  loaated  withiu  OM*  or 
takes  the  forai  of  a  sepaxiie  now  entity  and, 
whether  the  araiegic  as..e6sment  tuBclloa  la 
performed  Ui  Congress  bj  OTA  or  a  aaeeiat 
committee,  rigorous  effort*  must  b«  made  to. 
avoid  aii  inaonociastic,  •alitiat"  mod*  of 
operaliait-"QSPA  (c«  OXA)  knawa  best." 
Although  there  li  no  «il»gtitut«  tor  the 
determination  of  8eni«r  oaWmiM  aiid  ataff 
members  to  seek  guldanoe  and  share  their 
w-sdom   widely  throughout  the  government 


aad  the  private  sectors,  certain  arranBe 
meats  might  help  t«  atimulate  and  insu- 
tut^iauze  thia  kind  of  eommunleatlon 
What  folUwa  is  priujartls  <iire«t«*  toward  a 
^ategic  aaaeafimenA  function  within  thl 
Haesutlve  Office,  but  simuar  arrangemem! 
wiUfc  appraiwiate  modificatieais  could  aaaiv  o. 
Coagresa,  as  well,.  ^  ^ 

The  estaJjlliihnsent  of  a  Federal  Advisorv 
Board,  consisting  of  senkir  representatives 
from  relevant  Departments  and  Agencies 
woui(*  help  to  prevent  06PA  from  becomme 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  government  and 
would  provide  a  high-level,  two-way  ehan- 
iiel  for  the  flow  of  guidance  and  information 
In  addition,  a  Public  Advisory  Board  w«uld 
assure  communicaUon  with  the  world  out- 
side of  Washington.  Such  a  Board  should 
consist  of  representatives  from  universities 
touudations,  industry,  envlromaental  grouns' 
labor,  and  other  relevant  groups. 

Aside  from  the  more  lormai  contacts  with 
advisory  groups,  it  is  essential  that  the  stra- 
tegic aaeesEmeat  staff  be  aware  of  the  inter- 
ests, aspirations,  activities  and  writings  of 
representative  groups  in  the  world  outside 
the  bureaucracy  and  Capitol  Hill.  For  this 
reason,  both  OSPA  and  its  CoagresBlonai 
coanterpart  should  maintain  close  links  with 
siate  and  local  governments  and  with  such 
non-government  sectors  as.  industry,  labor 
consumer  and  environmeatal  groups 

Finally,  both  OSPA  and  the  Congressional 
slsR.  but  especially  the  fo»mer,  should  keen 
apprised  of  the  activltits  of  long-ranee 
assessment  functions  being  perfermie*  in 
other  industrially-advaneed  countries.  Aside 
from  the  usefulness  ol  exchanges  with  re- 
spect to  methodology  and  substance.  It  will 
be  prudent  to  exchange  advance  warnings  of 
major  new  shifts  In  long-range  national  eco- 
nomic and  roclal  policies. 

Anjtex   r 

PaOPOSED     OaCAJSriZAIIONAX.     PLACEMEMT     OP 
"SULAXIGiC     CHOiCa    AaSMSMENT     CROUP" 

Conaidermg  the  objectives  and  furcUons 
of  the  'Strategic  Choice  Aaaesament  Group" 
it  IB  vital  that  organlaatioBial  arrangmiiHit* 
for  such  a  group  meet  the  following  cilteria: 

1.  The  group  shotUd  he  isolated  from,  poh- 
tical  pressures  bi«t  seasiUve  to  differing  poli- 
tical views  In  arriving  at  proposals  for  atter- 
aatrve  policies  and  actions. 

2.  The  group  should  not  be  Identified  sole- 
ly with  one  partlctdar  bran«h  of  Govemmeat 
or  segment  of  the  puWlc.  (J  e.  Executive  and 
Hfglslattve  branch,  Indnatry,  universities, 
3tate  an*  local  government*,  etc.) 

3  The  group  should  be  housed  In  a  parent 
organization  which  has  cbntimilty  beyond 
the  term  of  the  Incumbent  President  or  Con- 
gress. 

4.  The  group— through  Its  parent  organi- 
zation—must have  "clout"  whereby  lU  pro- 
posals for  alternative  policies  and  acticns 
will  be  serloualy  weighed  In  the  eMcutlue  and 
leglslauva  branch  of  G«»«iMnant.  Such 
"el«if'  la  enhanced  if  the  osgaaiizatlen  is 
&tr«««  and  is  direet«l  by  pEMtigMus  Individ- 
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S.  The  group  must  have  acoeas  te  tiUerma- 
tlon  on  strategic  cboltws  bslng  (fcveleped  to 
Oie  various  >«depal  cB^aFtaK^n1la  Mitf  agen- 
cies aad  o«t)Bld»  the  Govennnent. 

Com-miasion  on  JTatianal  Fotlcj/  CTioices 
The  grouji  ahmiUO.  be  placad  undar  an  ia- 
dependeiu  coiamisalon  whose  mpr«i>»r»h.p. 
would  reflpjt  broad  representation  from  vari- 
ous sectors.  The  members  would  be  comprised 
of  the  following: 

Executive  Btatuih, 
Chalrnaa,  Geunetl  ol  teomamin  Adrlaera 
£>lr«etor,  Odlse  of  Mmageonn*  and  Itadget. 

Bxecutlve  IMreetor.  Etomestlc  Counxni. 

Legtatattve  Branch 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 


Comptroller  General  of  the  Vhlted  States 
(Who  would  serve  both  aa  the  head  of  GAO 
and  as  a  member  ef  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Advisory  Board). 

Oiher  Croups 

Fire  representatives  from: 

Industry. 

Universities. 

Labor. 

Consumer  groups. 

Non-Federal  governments  (e.g.  Conncil  cf 
Governments). 

The  President  would  appoint  the  five  mem- 
bers Xrom  outside  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  term  of  6  years. 

The  Commission  would  prescribe  broad 
policies  to  bo  followed  by  the  group  and 
provide  guidance  and  advice  to  It.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  publteb  such 
staff  reports  on  policy  and  actWm  choices  as 
ate  periodically  developed  by  the  group  and 
may  append  Its  views  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate to  such  reports.  An  annual  report  Is 
to  be  made  by  the  Commissioii  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

Legislation  establishing  the  Commission 
would  authoriiae  arid  direct  Federal  depart- 
ments  and  agencies  to  assist  ihe  Coounls- 
sion.  The  President  would  be  requixcd  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  Congress  on  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  the  group's  proposals 
for  alternative  policies  and  actions. 

AiOJBx  lT(a) 
WooBROW  WiLSOX  International 

Center  for  Scholars. 

Washington,  D.C. 
PsojFCT    ON    Sustainable    Growth — Dinkes 
FORlM.  May    10,   1973 

GVEST    IJST 

Speaker:   Honorable  Russell  Train.  Chftir- 
man.  Council  on  Environmental  Qtjailty. 
,  Mr.  Alvin  Alm»,  Staff  Director,  Council  on 
EBTironmental  Quality. 

Dr.  Gerald  Barney,  Third  Century  in  Amer- 
ica, New  York. 

Mr.  Wallace  Bowman,  Chief,  Environmental 
Policy  Division.  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  David  Beckler*,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  Richard  Carpenter,  Executive  Director, 
Environmental  Studies  Program,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Pilander  Claxton,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Population  Matters,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  di  Bona,  Special  Consuttant 
to  the  President. 

Congressman  Jolin  D.  Dingel)  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Henry  EBchwege*.  Director,  Resources 
and  Economics  Dlvtelon,  Comptroller  CSener- 
al^CMAce. 

Or.  Stanley  GreenfieM,  Assistant  Admln- 
Istimtor,  Office  of  Research  and  Monitoring, 
Envlroimiental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Richard  Gerson,  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Incentlres,  National  Science  Founda- 
ti<». 

Mr.  Ken  Gray,  Administrative  AssLstant  to 
Senator  H.  H.  Humphrey. 

Senator  Phflip  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  Dean  Hlnton,  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Council  of  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. The  White  Hoiise. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Dr.  George  Jaszl»,  Director,  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Dept.  of  Conxmerce. 

Mr.  Roger  LeOassle.  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Planning  and  Anal>sis.  Atr.t»i/<  KBergy 
Commission. 

Mr.  EUia  Motur.  Office  of  TcchiiolOK^  A«- 
sc::sment. 

Mr.  Bernard  Nageivoort,  ▲duixklstratW* 
Assistant  to  Congressman  Giiy  Vawier  Jairt 
of  Michigan. 

Bfr.  Neal  Peterson.  Attorney  at  Law  (after 

dl.iner) . 


Mr.  Frank  Potter,  Subcommittee  of  Fish- 
eries and  WUdlife  Conservation  aiMt  tbe  Bb- 
vironment. 

Mr.  John  SawblU,*  Office  of  Management 
&  Budget. 

Mr.  Gary  Seevcrs,  Special  Assistant  to  Her- 
bert Stein,  Council  of  EeoDomlc  Advisors. 

Mr.  Julius  Shiskin,  Office  of  Management 
&  Budget. 

CongresEman  Alan  SteeUnan  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Arnold  Steinberg,  Special  Assistant  to 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Thornton,  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  t  Forestry  (after  dinner). 

Dr.  WUliam  A.  Yogley,  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Maurfce  Williams,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Agency  few  Intenaatlonal  Developmett. 
WoodroK  Wilson  Center  Staff 

Mr    Albert  Meisel,  Acting  Director. 

Mr.  William  \L  Diuin.  AdminLstrative  Of- 
ficer. 

Woodrou;  Wilson  CcrUer  Fellous 

Mr.  Harry  Blanej,*  Foreign  Service  Omcer, 
was  Special  Assistant  to  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Mr.  Chester  L.  Cooper.*  Coordinator, 
WWICS  Growth  Study  Program,  fwrner  gov- 
ernment official,  research  administrator,  aa- 
llior. 

Mr.  C.  Alton  Prye,*  political  scientist,  arms 
control  specialist.  LegisliiUve  context  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon.*  political  economist, 
former  Professor  ol  International  Economic 
Relations,  Harvard  University,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  W.Jker.  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican Civilization,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

WWICS  grouth  project  staff 
Mrs.  Judith  Ccrson*  Research  Assistant. 
Miss  Aruie  Giiult,  Research  Assistant. 
Mrc.  Sue  Gerson,  Administrative  Assistant. 


•Members  of  the  Working  Group. 
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ANr^rx  11(b) 

WooDEO'*  WiLsoK  Internation.^l  Centes 
rua  ScHOiAas 

Wasiiington,  D.C. 
Fbgject  on  SosTArNAK-K  Gso>imi — Goraan- 
MEWT  PoaiTM  DnvKEa — JtTLY  30,   1973 

Chairman:  Chester  L.  Ctooper,*  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Stistainable  Growth  Project  and 
Fellow  of  the  Woodrow  WCson  Center. 

Mr.  Alvln  Aim,'  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  Jack  Alterman,  Assistant  Commission- 
er, Economic  Trends  and  Labor  Conditions, 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Tim  Barnacle,  Legislative  Assistant  to 
Senator  Humphrey. 

Mr.  John  Bamum,  Undersecretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

M*.  David  Z.  Bectler.' 

Mr.  Harry  Blaney,*  Menabcr.  Planning  and 
Coordination  StaS,  I3epartmeiit  of  State. 

Mr.  Wallace  BowcoaD,  Chtef.  EaTironmen- 
tal  PoUcy  Divlaion.  Liitrary  of  Coi>giesfi. 

Mr.  Bicbard  Carpenter.  Kaeeutive  Dirrctor, 
EnTiroaaiental  Btwbes  Prograaa.  Nattooal 
Academy  of  SOencea. 

Mr.  CharlCB  dt  Bona,  Speeial  COasitftant  to 
the  President. 

Ciongressinan  John  D.  Dingel)  of  Mlcblgan. 

Mr.  Henry  ESchwege,*  Dlroctor,  Resources 
a  1X1  Economics  Division.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

Mr.  Richard  Gerson,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Incentives,  National  ScieiM:e  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Gerald  Orady.  8«le«t  C«Mn^ttt«e  on 
Coxttmiiteoa.  House  of  Hapiesentativea. 

Dr.  Stanley  GrcsnUeld,  AsatateBt  AdminK- 
trator.  Office  of  tUmemidi  and  Developnent. 
Envlroomental  Proteetlon  Aceacy. 

Mr   Dean  Hlnton,  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 


tor, CouncU  of  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. The  White  House. 

Dr.  Peter  House,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Seriator  Hubert  H.  Humphrer  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  William  B.  Irwin.  Assistant  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   for   Rot^J   Development. 

Dr.  Georre  JaszH,»  Director,  Btrreau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Sidney  Jones.  Assistant  Secretary  fcr 
Economic  -fffairs.  Dept.  of  Commeree. 

Mr.  Rog'er  LeGassie,  Deputy  I>:rectcr.  Of- 
fice of  Planning  and  Analysts,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E  Lynn.  Jr..  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Program  Development  and  Budget, 
Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Dudley  Mecum.  Ai^rnstant  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Atanagement  and  B'jdget. 

Mr.  Ellis  Motur,  Office  cf  Ttcfcnolcgy  As- 
Ees«r>ent. 

Mr.  Bernard  NaeelvccTt.  Adminlstrarive 
Asrtietant  to  Congressman, Gtrv  Vander  Jact 
of  Michigan. 

r>r.  Mancur  Olson,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Unirerslty  of  Man-land. 

Mr.  Frank  Potter.  Subcommittee  of  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment. 

Kir.  Barry  Ricrdan,  Staff  Member,  Council 
en  Environmental  Qaaltty. 

Mr.  Claus  Ruser.  Deputy  Director  for  Pol- 
icy AraJysis  and  Resources.  Department  of 
State. 

Mr  John  Sawhill,'  Offlce  of  Management 
Hwi  Budget 

Mr.  David  Scheffer.  Intern,  Cctmcil  on  En- 
vironment-^l  Quality. 

Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  H  Guyford  Stever,  Director,  National 
Science  Ptoimdatlon. 

Mr.  James  Thornton,  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultupe  *  Forestry. 

Mr.  Manrire  Williams,  Dep',it-y  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development. 
TVoocfroir  Wilson  Center  Stag 

Tlir.  WiUiam  M  Dunn,  Admintetfative  Of- 
ficer. 

Wood roto   Vif«m   Centrr  Fottous 
Mr.  S  Alton  Frre,*  political  scientist,  arms 
ccntrel     specialist.     Legislative     context     of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Walker.  Prcfessor  of  Amfri- 
can  CtviliKitlon,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

WWICS  Groteth  Project  Staff 
Mrs    Judith   Corson,*    Researcli  Assistant. 
Miss  Anne  Cault .  Rescwcfa  Aatakanv 
Mrs.    Sue    Gerson.    Adminietritive    AssiEt- 

ant. 

T»r  LAin>  Us»  Ptourr  A«rp  PtAJtMnto 

Assistance  Act  of  1973 
(By  Archibald  C.   Rogers,   FALA.  First   Vice 
President,     the     American     Institute     «f 
Architects) 

Mi.  Chairman.  I  aiA  ArchibiJd  C.  Rogers, 
FAIA,  First  Vice  Ptesideai  of  Ttoe  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  ChairBMun  ef  its  Ma- 
tional  Poiicy  Task  F«Mree.  and  a  psacucing 
architect  wad  «rb*n  pi^in«tr  In  Baltimore. 
M^ylAnd.  Aceompuiying  im  are  Michael 
B  >rkef ,  Adratniatraijar  at  the  Institate's 
DepartBient  ol  aavirofinaent  aad  D«b^b.  and 
Tooa  Bennett,  IHiccior  of  Oo^pevtonal 
LitiiBftfi. 

Today.  The  AnMiicftn  Inatiuaie  of  Archi- 
tects, the  national  society  ier  tte  aidittee- 
turai  profesatoa  representing  MjOO*  BceiBed 
areigutecta.  vtehea  to  capaf  tto  views  ■»  tbe 
subject  ot  nattnrMil  taad  us*  poUcy  mmt  plsn- 
nieg.  with  caaptaaeia  on  ttie  blDe  cwmtly 
pending  before  ttoe  CoausUtee.  HJl  >l,  H.B. 
2942,  and  HJR   4862 

W©  believe   th.u   the  legislation  resulting 
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from  these  bearings  c&n  be  an  linpK>rtant 
step  toward  a  national  cotamltment  to  sound 
land  use  planning  wlthtn  the  context  of  a 
national  growth  policy.  Declining  central 
cuies  surrounded  by  affluent  suburbs,  de- 
teriorating rural  areas,  ugly  strip  develop- 
n  :nt  and  sprawl,  the  shortage  of  housing, 
'":e  lack  of  public  transportation,  pollution 
of  air  and  water,  and  the  mismanagement 
oi  our  priceless  natural  resources  are  but 
symptoms  of  the  present  lack  of  this  commlt- 
meat.  For  examples  of  what  nations  can  do 
to  control  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, we,  the  wealthiest  democratic  nation 
in  the  world,  must  look  to  other  less  affluent 
nations  for  leadership. 

The  many  American  architects,  planners, 
engineers,  and  develoi>ers,  and  Indeed,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  visited  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  are  Impressed  by  exam- 
ples of  orderly  and  well-planned  new  town 
development  and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  AIA's  National  Policy  Task  Force,  one 
of  the  Task  Force  members  visited  national 
capitals  abroad  to  determine  the  role  that 
other  national  governments  play  in  the  man- 
agement of  national  and  urban  growth  and 
natural  environments.  He  found  that  there 
was  a  significant  role  played  by  the  national 
governments,  especially  In  those  coxmtrles 
with  very  good  records  In  preserving  the 
human  environment  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands, Great  Britain,  and  Finland. 

Based  on  this  and  other  research,  the 
National  Policy  Task  Force  of  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  strongly  recommends 
that  oxu"  Federal  Government  respond  to  In- 
creasing citizen  demand  for  a  higher  quality 
of  life  by  developing  a  national  growth  pol- 
icy, coupled  with  a  strategy  and  the  neces- 
sary mechanisms  to  Implement  such  a  p>ollcy. 

Over  the  past  five  years  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Archltecta  has  worked  to  develop 
a  national  growth  policy  and  strategy  for 
its  Implementation.  While  the  focus  of  this 
hearing  Is  much  narrower  In  scope  than  the 
national  growth  question  in  toto,  we  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  AIA's  Plan  for 
Urban  Growth,  "America  at  the  Growing 
Edge:  A  Strategy  for  BuUdlng  a  Better  Amer- 
ica." In  brief,  the  new  policies  recommended 
In  this  report  would  change  the  "ground 
rules"  that  now  shape,  and  distort  the  shape, 
of  American  communities;  create  a  new  and 
useful  scale  for  planning  and  building  in 
urban  areas;  and  commit  the  nation  to  a 
major  land  acquisition  policy  to  guide  devel- 
opment In  and  around  key  urban  centers. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  entire  report  at  this 
time,  but  wiu  use  It  to  set  the  context  for 
our  testimony. 

Drawing  from  oxir  report,  we  recommend 
the  following  steps  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  pending  legislation; 

1.  the  creation  of  a  policy  board  on  na- 
tional growth  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President: 

2.  the  establlahment  of  legislative  commit- 
tees to  deal  with  national  growth  policy  in 
both  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate; 

3.  the  adoption  of  state  land  use  and  de- 
velopment plans  and  programs  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy; 

4.  the  creation  of  new  govemmental  In- 
stitutions and  m«chanlsms  to  implement 
state  land  use  and  development  programs, 
as  elements  of  a  national  growth  policy; 

5.  the  use  of  l^dend  incentives  and  saoc- 
tlons  as  essential  ingredients  to  stimulate 
the  preparation  of  stete  land  use  and  devel- 
opment plans  and  programs  and  their  suc- 
cessful Implamentatlon;  and 

S.  the  proTlsion  for  adequate  public  par- 
ticlpaUon  in  state  land  use  sod  dsrelopment 
plan-making  ttirou^  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  in- 
formaUon  and  potential  altemAUves  «»U  in 
advance  of  public  bearings  and  subsequent 
decision-making. 


NATIONAL    GROWra   POLICT   BOARD 

In  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  need 
for  a  g:rowth  policy  coiincll  or  board  at  the 
national  level  has  been  recognized  through 
two  major  pieces  of  enacted  legislation.  The 
first,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  created  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  second.  Title  VII  of  the  1970  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  required 
the  President  to  prepare  a  biennial  report  to 
Congress  covering  legislative  and  administra- 
tive aspects  of  implementing  an  urban 
growth  policy  and  established  an  identifiable 
unit  of  the  Domestic  Council  to  develop  such 
a  report  and  policy.  In  the  pending  land  use 
bills,  we  see  that  a  "National  Advisory  Board 
on  Land  Use  Policy"  Is  proposed  to  assist 
In  the  coordination  of  state  land  use  and 
developmental  plans  and  programs. 

Reading  the  legislative  charges  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  to  the 
Urban  Growth  Unit  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil, and  to  this  proposed  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  Policy,  one  cannot  help 
but  note  the  similarities  of  their  resp>onsl- 
blllties.  Yet  none  of  them  has  adequate  scope 
and  authority  to  discharge  the  full  respon- 
sibilities with  which  they  are  charged.  We 
envision  a  more  broadly  based  national 
growth  policy  board  that  would  absorb  and 
combine  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Urban 
Growth  Unit  of  the  Domestic  Council  and 
most  certainly  include  the  functions  of  the 
proposed  National  Advisory  Board  on  Land 
Use  Policy.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that 
a  National  Growth  Policy  Board  be  estab- 
lished  with   the   following  functions: 

1.  Establishment  of  National  Development 
Goals.  The  Board  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
would  be  the  focus  of  the  President's  legis- 
lative and  administrative  plans  for  establish- 
ing and  meeting  national  development  goals. 
The  Board  would  be  the  Administration's 
spokesman  for  Its  policies  and  proposals  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  nation  on  these  Issues. 

2.  Coordination  of  Federal  Programs.  The 
Board  wotild  be  charged  with  coordinating 
and  reviewing  Federal  programs  affecting 
state  and  local  land  use.  This  function  would 
be  similar  to  the  Section  102  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  except  that  the  definition  of  "environ- 
ment" would  be  expanded  to  Include  the 
social  and  economic  Issues  Inherent  in 
urbanization,  and  which  are  now  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

3.  Review  of  State  Plans  and  Programs. 
The  Board  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  state  land  tise  and  develop- 
ment plans  and  programs  on  a  regular  basis 
to  insure  that  they  were  compatible  with 
national  policy.  While  programs  providing 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
would  continue  to  be  administered  in  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  the  policy  board 
would  have  an  overall  coordlnatlve  function 
within  the  Executive  OlBce  of  the  President. 

4.  Coordination  of  Incentives  and  Sanc- 
tions. The  Board  wotUd  have  the  re^>onsl- 
blUty  for  implying  both  incentives  and  sanc- 
tions to  encourage  states  to  develop  and 
Implement  land  use  and  development  plana 
and  programs. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  nation  experimented 
with  a  national  growth  policy  board  In  the 
form  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  It  went  out  of  existence  in  1943.  We 
see  this,  the  NRPB,  as  a  pertinent  historical 
example.  A  child  of  the  Depression,  It  studied 
our  natural  resource  problems,  our  urban 
growth  and  economic  problems,  and  our 
social  problems.  But  It  was  ahead  of  its  time 
and  died  prematurely  after  ten  years  of  use- 
ful and  promising  work.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  its  demise  was  that  It  was  not  built  ade- 
quately into  the  administrative  structure  of 
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the  Federal  Government.  Its  power  to  in- 
fluence administrative  decisionmaking  was 
minimal.  Our  proposal  for  a  National  Growth 
Policy  Board  would  remedy  this  lack  of  in- 
volvement In  decision-making  by  giving  the 
Board  authority  for  Federal  program  coordi- 
nation, state  plan  and  program  review,  and 
the  coordination  of  Incentives  and  sanctions. 

CONGRESSIONAL     COMMITTEES 

As  a  professional  society  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  the  environment 
one  of  our  major  problems  has  been  the  dis- 
tribution of  concern  for  these  Issues  amoni? 
several  Congressional  Committees.  We  see  du^ 
plication,  lack  of  coordination,  and  piecemeal 
approaches  to  complicated,  interrelated  prob- 
lems which  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole 

In  1971  the  Senate  and  the  House  approved 
separate  resolutions  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Environment 
Even  though  the  Joint  Committee  was  never 
established,  it  represented  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  However,  we  believe  that  these  is- 
sues could  be  dealt  with  more  eflTectively  if 
there  were  one  committee  In  each  Branch  of 
Congress  with  Jurisdiction  over  environ- 
ment and  national  growth  policy.  We  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  wUl  act  on 
this  matter  In  conjunction  with  their  current 
review  of  Committee  Jurisdiction  and  opera- 
tion and  that  the  Senate  will  follow  suit. 

STATE    LAND    USE    AND    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
strongly  supports  the  creation  of  land  use 
and  development  programs  at  the  state  and 
metropolitan  level.  Here  is  where  the  primary 
responsibUlty  and  constitutional  authority 
for  land  use  planning  and  management  exist 
It  is  government  close  to  the  people.  It  can 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
are  national  policies  enacted  by  Congress  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  environmental  quality 
and  clvU  rights,  as  well  as  others,  and  these 
shotxld  be  teken  Into  account  in  any  state  or 
metropolitan  land  use  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

We  believe  that  state  programs  should  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

1.  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern; 

2.  the  planning  for  areas  Impacted  by  key 
facilities; 

3.  the  planning  for  development  and  land 
use  of  regional  significance; 

4.  the  planning  for  large-acale  subdivi- 
sions and  other  large-scale  development; 

5.  the  creation  of  mechanisms  to  assure 
compliance  with  standards  and  regulations 
relating  to  atr  and  water  quality,  solid  waste 
disposal,  and  resource  recovery; 

6.  the  creation  of  mechanisms  to  assure 
compliance  with  planning  housing,  public 
faculties,  growth,  and  development  objec- 
tives m  existing  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment statutes; 

7.  the  creation  of  mechanisms  to  assure 
equal  social,  educational,  and  economic 
opportunities  for  all  citizens; 

8.  the  conservation  and  preservation  of 
natural,  historical,  and  scenic  resources; 

9.  the  conservation  of  agricultural  land 
of  high  productivity; 

10.  the  restriction  of  use  of  wetlands, 
watersheds,  and  flood  plains; 

11.  the  planning  for  open  spaces  and 
recreation; 

12.  the  planning  for  transportation  sys- 
tems; 

13.  the  planning  for  power  and  water 
supply: 

14.  the  determination  of  desirable  loca- 
tions of  centers  of  economic  development; 

15.  the  planning  for  balanced  population 
distribution. 

The  definition  in  each  of  the  bllU  of 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  concern," 
is  excellent  "but  has  a  serious  omission. 
There  Is  no  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
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central  cities  or  aMtropolitan  areas.  A  state 
land  use  and  development  program  can  not 
ignore  central  city  problems.  We  believe 
state  programs  should  address  tbemaelrea 
to  land  conversion  on  the  edigea  o*  metro- 
poHtin  areas  as  well  as  the  vcbaildlng  of 
centrat  cities.  We  recommend  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  b«  aBftcndcd  to  reflect  ibia 
concern. 

Nxw  iNSTmrnoNS  anb  mechanisms 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  anA 
should  not  prescribe  methods  for  shaping 
growth  on  the  state  and  local  level  because 
it  is  too  far  removed  from  state  and  local 
problems.  The  most  creative  solutions  mnst 
and  will  come  from  the  cltiea  and  states 
themselves.  These  can  be  ald«<l  by  state  and 
local  institutions  ■erring  as  prisoe  mecha- 
nlBins  for  implementing  state  land  use  and 
development  programs.  For  example: 

1.  The  state  aiid  local  capital  "budgetary 
process  ElK)uId  be  closely  tied  to  state  pro- 
grams so  that  the  state  expenditures  are 
consistent  with  land  use  and  development 
goals.  Indeed,  public  infrastrueturc  which 
controls  and  shapes  growth  should  be  located 
and  installed  as  a  conscioos  public  decision 
which  re0ect8  state  and  local  development 
objectives.  Capital  Infrastructurea  such  as 
utilities,  roads,  social  services,  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  should  be  Installed 
in  advance  of  urbanization  to  control  and 
shape  urban  form  and  services. 

2.  State  chartered  development  corpora- 
tions with  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
and  public  borrowing  authority  should  be 
encouraged.  Such  institutions  are  the  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation 
and  the  seven-county  MlnneapoTis-Et.  Paul 
Metropolitan  Council.  We  are  interested  in 
what  George  Romney  has  dub'bed  "the  real 
city"  and  what  public  Instltnticns  can  do 
te  control  and  shape  growth. 

3.  An  elected  metrcrolit.-.n  planiimg  p.nd 
development  agency  shoiild  be  encouraged  to 
plan  and  control  the  patterns  of  urban 
development. 

4.  Aggregation  of  the  scale  of  development 
should  be  encouraged.  Section  303(a)  of  HR. 
aMa  calls  for  state  land  use  programs  which 
assure  "that  any  large-scale  subdivisions  and 
other  proposed  large-scale  development 
within  the  state  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance in  its  impact  on  the  environment  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  state  land  use  pro- 
grams." We  wotild  Ilfee  to  go  b^ond  this 
matching  of  large-scale  development  to  state 
plans,  which  we  believe  is  essential,  to  an- 
other more  significant  point.  We  believe  that 
a  basic  state  planning  process  should  Include 
programs,  both  public  and  private,  to  ag- 
gregate the  .?cale  of  community  development. 
In  the  First  Report  of  our  National  Policy 
Task  Force  v;e  call  fur  the  creation  of  urban 
growth  units  as  a  new  mode  for  urbaniza- 
tion. For  too  long  we  have  been  trying  to 
deal  with  the  qur.lity  of  urban  growth  in  a 
piecemeal,  uzkcoordinated  and  haphazard  ae- 
ries of  arrangements  between  public  agen- 
cies and  private  developers.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  restraints  to  the  aggregation  of 
the  scale  of  development  removed,  and  in- 
centives added  to  encourage  the  building  of 
neighborhoods  rather  than  simply  ho^ises. 

5.  The  unearned  Increments  In  land  value 
due  to  public  investment  should  be  returned 
to  the  public.  Section  303(f)  of  H.R.  2942 
states  "any  person  having  a  legal  Interest 
In  land  of  which  a  state  has  prohibited  or 
restricted  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof 
may  petition  a  court  of  competent  Jurlsdle- 
tlon  to  determine  whether  the  prohibition 
diminishes  the  use  of  the  property  so  as  to 
require  compensation  to  be  awarded  there- 
fore." We  believe  this  language  covers  only 
one  side  of  the  ledger;  that  Is,  the  side  where 
public  actions  constrain  the  free  use  of  pri- 
vate property,  in  effect,  the  taking  of  some 
development  or  use  right.  The  other  side  of 
the  ledger,  where  public  investments  create 
significant  benefits  to  private  property  own- 


ers, should  also  be  considered.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  state  planning  process  should 
study  and  find  means  to  capture  unearned 
Increments  in  the  value  of  land  accruing  to 
private  property  ©wers  due  to  public  invest- 
ments on  or  near  their  properties.  We  believe 
tbat  if  tbe  public  Is  to  capture  some  of  the 
unearned  increments  cr  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profits  from  private  owners,  ti^se  promts 
must  be  clearly  related  to  specific  public  in- 
vestments such  as  freeways,  interchanges, 
rapid  transit  stations,  major  recreation  fa- 
cilities, water  and  sewer  systems. 

The  Douglas  Commission  in  Urban  Prob- 
lems studied  this  questlMi  in  1967.  They 
found  that  72  bUUon  dollars  worth  of  real  es- 
tate changed  hands  in  19€7.  Twenty-four  bil- 
lies dollars  of  that  value  was  in  the  capital 
gains  category,  due  In  fact  to  both  public 
and  private  Investment.  Twenty  billion  dol- 
lars was  m  the  appreciation  of  raw  land.  The 
federal  Government,  using  the  capital  gains 
tax  approach,  was  able  to  ci^»ture  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  capital  gains  tax  receipts.  We 
believe  methods  could  be  worked  cut 
whereby  the  public  could  recover  a  greater 
propor'wion  of  the  value  it  creates  through  Its 
investments  In  public  infrastructure.  We 
hope  that  the  state  planning  process  would 
address  itself  to  this  question  and  seek  cre- 
ative solutions. 

FEOERAL  INCENmES  ANB  SANCTIONS 

We  fully  appreciate  the  dUBcnlties  that 
this  le^slaticn  may  impose-  in  view  of  the 
clifTerence  in  state  capabilities  to  (1)  de- 
velop a  planning  process.  (2)  prepare  a  land 
use  program,  and  «3)  create  the  mechanisms 
to  implement  the  program.  Consequently, 
we  recommend  that  durmg  the  first  five- 
ycr.r  period  ail  states  be  fvinded  on  r.n  equal 
per  capita  basi."?.  Hopefully  these  thr.t  f.nd 
themselves  with  lariger  tasks  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  catch  up.  The  Federal  Cov- 
emment  should  continue  to  support  pro- 
grajoa  development,  which  is  a  useful  activity 
in  and  of  itaeU,  separate  from  implemeuta- 
tion.  However,  those  states  which  ccucen- 
trato  solely  on  the  creation  of  plans  should 
progress  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  their 
capabilities. 

The  authorization  of  4©  million  dollars 
for  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  30  million 
dollars  a  year  foar  tbe  following  three  £sca) 
years  seems  low  when  compared  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Section  701  Compiehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program.  It  expended  about  I(K} 
million  dollars  per  year  for  the  last  three 
years  in  providing  planning  assistance  for 
state,  regional,  and  local  goTemm»mt8.  And 
this  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  de.nand  for 
Section  7«1  funds. 

To  adeq-oately  fund  this  land  uat  planning 
effort,  we  would  stiggest  the  100  million  dol- 
lar annual  authorization  contained  in  the 
Senate  Committee-approved  bill  least  year, 
with  up  to  a  flCX  Federal  share  available  to 
assist  states  to  develop  their  land  use  plan- 
ning capacity  and  prepare  and  implement 
their   land    use   programs. 

We  recoomieDd  that  the  legislation  be  re- 
vised to  make  it  mandatory  for  all  states 
to  prepare  state  land  use  and  development 
programs  in  order  for  them  to  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  in  program 
areas  which  significantly  affect  land  use  pat- 
terns. 

As  H  R.  2942  is  presently  written,  the  only 
sanction  for  a  state  is  InellglbUity  for  the 
land  use  planning  and  management  grants 
provided  by  the  legislation.  States  will  de- 
velop land  \ise  planning  processes  and  land 
use  programs  U  they  realize  that  the  fiow 
of  otiier  Federal  funds  may  be  stopped  U 
they  do  not. 

Several  of  the  categorical  assistance  pro- 
prams  to  state  and  local  governments  may 
be  replaced  by  proposed  revenue  sharing  and 
block  grants.  Therdor*.  we  suggest  that  the 
program-making  requirements  of  this  leg- 
islation be  a  condition  for  continued  state 


eligibility  for  special  forms  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, particularly  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  support  tlie  approach  con- 
tained In  the  1973  House  Cominlttee-ap- 
proved  bill  and  endorsed  by  the  Adminlslra- 
tlon  to  highway,  aviation,  and  tor.d  and 
water  conservation  fund  saxictions.  After  the 
initial  five-year  period  is  over,  states  which 
1*  .ve  not  produced  an  effective  land  use  pro- 
gram ■■^"rt  which  have  not  moved  toward 
creating  the  mechanisms  necessary  to  carry 
out  plans  should  be  penalised  by  Federal 
withholding  of  7%  of  each  of  the  lollownig 
Federal  programs:  water  and  sewer,  high- 
ways, aviation,  and  land  and  water  cor- 
r^rvatlcn  funds  to  a  ciunulative  total  of  a 
maximum  21%  of  each.  In  essence,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  inform  the  states  that 
unless  thev  provide  for  the  planning  and 
conUol  of  "their  growth,  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  being  provided  to 
that  state  in  programs  which  sustain  and 
encourage  growth  (i.e.,  water  and  sewer  snd 
transportation).  This  is  a  realietic  way  to 
interest  the  states  in  preparmg  the  plans 
and  in  creating  the  implementary  mech- 
anisms. 

PtELIC    PAETICIPATION 

Our  final  recommendation  deals  with  In- 
forr.ed  citizen  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  state  land  use 
planning  processes  and  programs.  We 
strongly  recommend  public  disclosure  cf 
the  information  pertinent  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  state  land  use  plAnn-n^  process 
and  programs,  including  potential  alterra- 
tives.  The  disclostire  should  be  well  in  ad- 
vance Oi  any  hearings  or  dectelon-maklng  It 
should  be  in  a  form  easily  ur.-'erstocd  by  the 
general  public  and  be  widely  publicized.  In 
this  fashion,  the  public  will  have  pji  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  analyze  the  opiiono 
available  and  present  informed  positions 
durin,  public  bearings-  Public  participation 
after  government  officials  have  already  marie 
tenatave  lt  binding  decisions  is  meaningless. 
In  addition,  an  appeals  procedure  is  needed 
for  reviewing  objections  and  reservations 
after  tbe  Initial  state  plan  is  prepared,  ^e 
do.  however,  recopnlne  that  the  responsible 
pi'blic  body  mutt  i>e  the  one  that  makes  the 
final  decision. 

We  recognize  that  the  land  use  legislation 
now  pending  before  Congress  has  already 
traveled  down  a  long  road  and  has  many  ob- 
stacles yet  to  overcome  before  it  can  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  TTie  Amertcsn  Institute  of 
Architects  believes  that  land  use  and  na- 
tional growth  ere  two  of  the  most  vital  Issnes 
facing  our  nation  today  and  are  ones  that 
must  be  dealt  with  comprehensively.  To  do 
less  will  not  achieve  a  lasting  solution.  Fcr 
this  reason  we  trust  that  Congress  will 
thorough  our  review  leouuimendatiors  ard 
art  favorab?"  on  them.  Thank  vou. 


By  Mr   J.4VTTS  ffor  himself.  Mr. 

McOovEnif.  K*r.   A»otn?FZK.   ^Tr. 

CuANSTON.      Mr.       Hakt.       Mr. 

Httchzs,    Mr.    Htthphhey,    Mr. 

Kenwepy.     Mr.     Mathias.     Mr. 

Metcalf.     Mr.     Mohbau:,     Mr. 

Nelsow.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Ran- 

DOiFH.  Mr.  RibicOFF.  Mr.  Staf- 

itrnB,  and  Mr.  Wn.i.iAits> . 
8.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportwnity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a 
special  emr^asis  program  of  emergency 
energy  conservation  services  for  the  poor. 
and  for  other  purpos^e.s.  Referred  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
by  unanimous  consent. 

EMERCFTJCT     rNFRCT     rO!VST;ir\-ATIC?rf     FCOJfCMtC 

orpottrvmry  amewbmwtts  of  i»7« 

Ml-.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  aj^d  Senator  McGoyern  and 
14  sponsors,  including  Senators  .^bcur- 
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EZK,  Cranston,  Hart,  Hughes,  Humphrey, 
Kennedy,  Mathias,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Stafford,  and  Williams,  "the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1974,"  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  establish  a  "special  emphasis" 
program  designed  to  enable  low-income 
individuals  and  families.  Including  the 
elderly  and  the  near  poor,  to  participate 
in  energy  conservation  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis  on  such  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  measure  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  under  this 
new  authority  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  to  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  State  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Offices,  Community  Development 
Corporations,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  agen- 
cies for  a  range  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  deal  with  special  problems  facing 
the  poor  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

These  efforts  would  include  energy 
conservation  efforts  such  as  winterization 
of  old  or  substandard  dwellings;  emer- 
gency loans,  grants,  and  revolving  funds 
to  deal  with  increased  housing  expenses 
relating  to  the  energy  crisis;  alternative 
transportation  activities  designed  to 
save  fuel  and  assure  continued  access  to 
training,  education  and  employment; 
outreach  efforts,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  energy  crisis  centers :  supportive 
services  and  a  number  of  related  activ- 
ities; for  these  purposes  "such  sums"  are 
authorized  for  this  fiscal  year,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  while  all  citizens  are 
affected  by  the  energy  crisis,  the  poor 
face  a  number  of  special  hardships  due 
to  their  lack  of  an  adequate  income,  thus 
further  aggravating  the  poverty  sjm- 
drorae. 

Hearings  before  Senator  McGovern's 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  held  on  January  22  and  23, 
document  dramatically  the  situation  in 
which  the  poor  and  the  elderly  find 
themselves  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis.  Among  the  highlights  of  the  testi- 
mony were  the  following  findings: 

Of  the  8  million  single  family  dwell- 
V  Ings  occupied  by  the  poor,  4  million  have 
no  insulation  and  about  5  million  have 
no  storm  windows  or  doors.  One-fourth, 
or  2  million  of  the  homes  are  in  the  cold- 
est or  moderately  cold  climate  zones 
where  temperatures  regularly  go  belov; 
freezing  in  the  winter  months. 

The  poor's  access  to  fuel  is  being  lim- 
ited because  of  a  reluctance  of  suppliers 
to  extend  credit  for  small  orders. 

Increases  in  gasoline  prices  may  make 
it  impossible  for  the  poor,  especially  mi- 
grant workers,  to  travel  to  and  from  work. 

The  need  for  legal  services  has  In- 
creased in  order  to  deal  with  special 
housing,  employment  and  other  ques- 
tions resulting  from  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  taken  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant steps  under  existing  general 
demonstration  authority  to  deal  with  the 
particular  problems  of  the  poor  occa- 


sioned by  the  energy  crisis,  including  the 
"Operation  Fuel"  program  in  Maine, 
and  a  similar  project  in  Vermont. 

But  these  promising  efforts — funded  at 
a  level  of  less  than  $1  million  in  the  ag- 
gregate— reach  only  a  fraction  of  those 
in  need  throughout  the  Nation.  Through 
this  bill,  the  sponsors  seek  to  prompt  a 
duplication  nationally  of  such  efforts  at 
the  earliest  moment. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  officials  of 
the  administration  have  already  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  this  proposal: 

Appearing  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  on 
January  22,  John  W.  Sawhill,  Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  acknowledged  that  social  services 
programs  should  be  created  for  persons 
in  hardship  situations  and  tliat  this  spe- 
cific proposal  should  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

The  following  day.  in  testimony  before 
the  Select  Conunittee,  Alvin  J.  Arnett, 
Du-ector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, testified  that  $100  million 
would  be  necessar>'  to  install  tlie  winteri- 
zation aspects  of  the  Maine  program  in 
cold  or  moderately  cold  climates  across 
the  Nation;  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
his  statement  that  if  all  the  one-family 
homes  or  poor  households  that  heat  with 
fuel  oil  were  insulated — about  33  trilUon 
Btu's.  approximately  10,815,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil — could  be  saved  in  heating  in 
a  year. 

Then  on  January  28,  Mr.  Sawhill  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
novemmental  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
that  he  generally  approved  the  idea  of 
replicating  the  Maine  project  across  the 
Nation,  at  approximately  the  $100  mil- 
lion level  indicated  by  Mr.  Arnett. 

As  this  measure  is  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratoi-y  Labor  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  we 
shall  seek  additional  estimates  on  appro- 
pria'^e  funding  levels  and  shall  include  a 
"ceiling"  in  any  legislation  that  may  re- 
sult. I 

It  is  paa-ticularly  significant  to  note 
that  H.  S.  Perry,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  testified  before  the  select  com- 
mittee, based  on  the  actual  experience  in 
that  State,  that  if  the  program  were  ex- 
panded in  other  States,  it  could  be  car- 
ried out  very  quickly.  He  points  out  that 
the  Maine  program  was  announced  on 
December  12,  1973,  and  was  well  under- 
way by  the  end  of  that  month. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  there  are 
many  other  steps  that  may  be  taken  un- 
der existing  law  involving  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Goveniment  to  help 
alleviate  the  effect  of  the  fuel  crisis  on 
the  poor,  including  relaxation  of  certain 
welfare  requirements,  housing  laws,  and 
of  course,  input  of  the  poor  themselves 
into  the  actions  and  proposals  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

To  prompt  action  on  these  aspects,  as 
well,  the  bill  requires  the  Director,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Director  of  Action — the  volunteer 
agency  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 


eral Energy  Office  to  establish  procedures 
and  take  other  appropriate  action  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  these  matters  are 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  to  deal  with  the 
human  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis — ele- 
ments that  I  hope  the  administration  will 
not  overlook  while  meeting  our  legiti- 
mate concerns  with  allocations,  ration- 
ing, oil  exploration  and  other  vital  mat- 
ters. 

S.  2993,  the  Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  which 
I  introduced  on  Februaiy  8,  with  Sena- 
tor Nelson  and  eight  cosponsors,  would 
authorize  $4  billion  over  a  2-year  period 
to  create  500,000  public  service  jobs.  Once 
funds  were  appropriated,  they  could  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  or  in  any  event 
if  the  national  rate  of  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 

Jobs  are  key,  but  along  with  job  crea- 
tion efforts,  we  need  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  services  contemplateid  under  this  bill 
to  avoid  hardships  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
in  terms  of  other  essential  living  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  see  fit  to  support  this  legis- 
lation and  we  can  move  very  speedily  on 
it,  as  it  affects  this  fiscal  year;  of  course, 
similar  provisions  will  have  to  be  made 
for  future  years,  but  we  should  not  wish 
to  impede  the  chances  of  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  by  raising  the  over- 
all question  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  an- 
tipoverty  legislation  beyond  the  expira- 
tion of  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  Economic  Opportumty 
Act  of  1964  this  June — a  continuation 
which  I  urge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  copy  of  an  excellent  comment 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Saturday,  February  9,  by  Vei-non  Jor- 
dan, executive  director  of  the  Natioiial 
Urban  League,  entitled  "The  Energy 
Crisis:  For  Blacks,  a  Disproportionate 
Burden,"  which  relates  to  the  human  as- 
pects of  the  energy  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3051 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcpTesentatiirs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  might  be  cited  as  "The  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(12)  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Emer- 
gency Energy  Conservation  Services"  designed 
to  enable  low-Income  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, including  the  elderly  and  the  near  poor, 
to  participate  in  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams designed  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  such  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  for  programs 
and  activities,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
winterization  of  old  or  substandard  dwell- 
ings; emergency  loans,  grants,  and  revolving 
funds  to  deal  with  Increased  housing  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  energy  crisis;   alter- 
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native  fuel  supplies,  special  fuel  voucher  or 
(tamp  programs;  alternative  transportation 
activities  designed  to  save  fuel  and  ensure 
continued  access  to  training,  education  and 
employment;  outreach  efforts.  Including  the 
establishment  of  energ;y  crisis  centers;  fur- 
nishing personnel  to  act  as  coordinators,  pro- 
viding legal  or  technical  assistance  or  other- 
wise representing  the  Interests  of  the  poor  in 
efforts  relating  to  the  energy  crisis;  fuel  con- 
servation education;  nutrition,  health  and 
other  supportive  services  In  emergency  cases; 
»nd  evaluation  of  programs  and  activities 
under  this  paragraph.  Such  assistance  may  be 
provided  as  a  supplement  to  any  other  assist- 
ance extended  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
The  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  tJrban  Develop- 
ment, the  Director  of  Action,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  E;nergy  OfHce  shall 
establish  procedures  and  take  other  appro- 
priate action  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on  low-Income 
persons,  the  elderly  and  the  near  poor  are 
taken  Into  account  In  the  formulation  and 
administration  of  programs  relating  to  the 
energy  crisis." 

Sec.  3.  Th^re  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (12) 
of  section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  of  1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974. 

The  Energy  Crisis:  For  Blacks,  a 

Disproportionate  BtntDEN 

(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,   Jr.) 

About  the  only  certainty  In  the  energy 
crisis  situation  Is  that  black  people  will  bear 
a  dlsproprotlonate  burden  of  the  sacrifices 
and  penalties.  We  will  suffer  this  latest  crisis 
disproportionately  because  we  are  dispropor- 
tionately poor,  because  we  are  concentrated 
in  the  most  vulnerable  sectors  of  the  labor 
force  and  because  there  Is  little  concern  or 
planning  for  lessening  the  Impact  of  the 
energy  shortage  on  poor  people  and  black 
people. 

Such  planning  as  exists — and  It  seems  con- 
fined to  press  releases — appears  to  have  as  Its 
mam  concerns  the  establishment  of  higher 
prices  for  oil  and  gas  and  the  easing  of  dis- 
comforts of  middle-class  Americans. 

The  primary  negative  Impact  of  the  crisis 
on  black  people  Is  most  likely  to  be  on  the 
the  Job  front.  Estimates  of  unemployment 
In  1974  start  at  6  per  cent  and  climb  upward 
thus  making  even   optimists  pessimists. 

But  black  unemployment  has  always  been 
double  the  white  rate.  A  nationwide  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  6  per  cent  Is  likely 
to  mean  a  black  rate  of  15  per  cent  or  more. 
And  the  Impact  Is  even  g;reater,  for  we  talk 
about  the  official  unemployment  rate,  which 
excludes  dlscoursiged  job-seekers,  Involun- 
tary part-time  employes,  and  the  vast  army 
of  the  underemployed — those  working-jbut 
for  less  than  a  living  wage.  ' 

"This  "hidden"  unemployment  Is  already 
astronomical.  In  some  black  neighborhoods 
it  Includes  a  majority  of  the  population.  An 
Induced  recession  will  make  those  figures 
still  worse,  long  before  the  official  unem- 
ployment rates  disclose  the  true  nature  of 
the  Job  crisis,  since  layoffs  are  preceded  by 
hiring  freezes  and  dismlsals  of  part-time 
workers. 

So  the  energy  crisis  Is  likely  to  Increase 
blaclc  Joblessness,  and  at  the  same  time  It 
will  result  In  Infiatlonary  higher  prices  that 
»U1  pinch  already  strained  family  budgets. 
DoUar-a-gallon  gas  and  doUar-a-loaf  bread 
may  be  In  the  offing,  as  some  economists  have 
predicted,  or  they  may  not,  as  President 
Nixon  has  confidently  stated.  But  both  gas 
and  bread  prices  have  climbed,  and  the 
higher  prices  of  fuel  and  Its  derivatives  wUl 


mean  higher  prices  for  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural goods  In  the  coming  months. 

Again,  this  Is  something  blacks  will  suffer 
disproportionately  since  our  median  family 
Income  is  little  more  than  half  that  for 
whites,  and  Is  even  less  than  what  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  defines  as  a  decent  living 
standard.  And  since  a  greater  proportion  of 
black  families  than  white  are  dependent  for 
their  meager  family  Incomes  on  more  than 
one  wage  earner,  the  constriction  of  the 
marginal  Job  markets  that  wUl  shrink  em- 
ployment of  women  and  teen-agers  wUl  ha\"e 
a  major  Impact  on  black  family  income  in 
an  infiatlonary  period. 

Higher  gas  prices  hit  low  Income  groups 
hardest.  White  commuters  still  get  to  cen- 
ter-city offices  on  time,  but  factory  Jobs  are 
generally  In  fringe  locations  that  make 
black  workers  dependent  on  their  auto- 
mobiles. The  Indifference  with  which  sky- 
rocketing gas  prices  Is  met  by  Washington 
Is  not  matched  by  workers  whose  already 
too-small  paychecks  will  be  further  reduced 
at  the  gas  pump. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  economic  Impact  Is 
the  more  Insidious  use  of  the  energy  short- 
age as  the  all-purpose  alibi  to  Justify  further 
erosion  of  black  rights.  Although  school  bus- 
ing for  desegregation  uses  up  something  like 
one-one-hundred-thousandth  of  all  gas  used 
in  the  country,  some  Congressmen  want  to 
end  school  busing  as  an  energy-saving 
measure ! 

Landlords  and  city  officials  will  be  using 
this  "Qod-glven"  alibi  to  avoid  supplying 
adequate  heat  to  the  older,  less  heat-efBclent 
buildings,  primarily  occupied  by  the  poor  and 
minorities. 

But  despite  the  tremendous  impact  the 
energy  crisis  Is  likely  to  have  on  black  people 
and  poor  people,  the  high-level  committees 
dealing  with  the  crisis  are  lily-white.  Not  only 
are  blacks  effectively  excluded  from  the  deci- 
sion-making process  in  an  area  that  affects 
them  deeply,  but  Federal  agencies  primarily 
concerned  with  employment,  health  and 
housing  and  poverty  have  no  role  in  them 
either. 

If  the  President  expects  black  people  to 
accept  his  rosy  optimism  about  the  energy 
crisis,  he  will  have  to  move  swiftly  to  assure 
us  that  Its  Impact  will  be  fairly  distributed 
and,  especially,  that  the  precious  Job  gains 
made  by  blacks  In  recent  years  will  not  be 
swept  aside. 

Top  priority  ought  to  go  to  creation  of  a 
national  full-employment  policy  that  will 
assure  everyone  able  to  work  a  Job  at  a 
decent  wage.  That  Idea  has  been  gaining 
ground  even  among  conservatives,  and  the 
predicted  recession  makes  it  an  urgent  prior- 
ity. Price  Qpntrols,  a  leaky  sieve,  ought  to  be 
tightened  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  energy 
alibi  to  Increase  profits.  Representatives  of 
blacks,  minorities  and  the  poor  should  have 
a  voice  in  energy  decisions  at  the  national 
level,  while  local  groups  should  coalesce  bn 
the  local  level  to  monitor  energy  use  and 
enforcement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  energy  crisis  will  work 
a  terrible  hardship  on  black  people  and  poor 
people.  About  the  only  consolation  we  have 
ia  the  knowledge,  earned  through  years  of 
adversity  and  hardship,  that  we  will  survive 
and  endure. 

Life  hsis  always  been  difficult  for  us.  While 
some  people  smilingly  lower  their  thermostats 
and  put  on  sweaters,  masses  of  black  people 
this  winter  are  doing  what  they  have  done 
every  winter — huddling  In  their  overcoats 
as  far  from  the  cardboard-papered  broken 
window  as  they  can  get  and  waiting  for  a 
brighter,  better  day. 

But  It  need  not  be  so.  When  we  consider 
the  stark  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  poor 
people  evidenced  by  this  Administration,  we 
see  that  the  real  energy  crisis  of  otir  times 
has  less  to  do  with  gasoline  than  with  the 


moral  energy  needed  to  reshape  our  nation 
along  more  humane  lines. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  GuRNXT,  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  : 
S.  3052.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  13,  1972.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

COMMISSION    ON    REVISION    OF    THE    FESERAL 
COTHT    APPELLATE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  as  named,  to  extend  the  final 
date  for  the  report  of  that  Commission 
by  9  months  and  to  increase  its  appro- 
priation authorization. 

aACKGROl7ND 

The  Congress,  in  creating  the  Commis- 
sion on  Rerision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System,  specified  that  it  was 
to  undertake  two  major  assignments, 
each  with  its  own  timetable. 

In  phase  I,  the  Commission  was  to 
study  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
several  judicial  circuits  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  change.  This  phase  of  the 
work  was  to  be  completed  within  180 
days. 

In  phase  n,  the  Commission  was  to 
study  "the  structure  and  internal  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  courts  of  appeal 
system"  and  prepare  recommendations 
for  change  in  those  broad  areas  as  well. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  governing  statute 
(Public  Law  92-489),  this  second  assign- 
ment was  to  be  completed  and  a  report 
filed  no  later  than  September  21,  1974. 

The  phase  I  report  on  circuit  realine- 
ment  was  filed  in  timely  fashion  on  De- 
cember 18, 1973. 

The  Commission,  however,  voted  to  re- 
quest a  9-month  extension  of  the  date 
for  filing  of  the  second  report.  If  the  ex- 
tension is  granted,  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission  would  be  filed  in  June  1975, 
rather  than  this  September.  Concurrent 
with  the  request  for  an  extension  of  time, 
the  Commission  also  voted  to  request  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  of  funding 
for  the  Commission's  operations,  asking 
that  the  totsd  figure  for  the  full  life  of 
the  Commission  be  fixed  at  $1  million. 
The  original  autiiorization  was  $270,000; 
hence,  the  additional  authorization 
sought  is  $730,000. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  the 
Commission  acted  on  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  full  support  of  all 
members  of  the  Commission  who  partici- 
pated in  the  deliberations. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  re- 
sponse to  a  longfelt  need.  Numerous 
judges  and  court  observers  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  the  past  decade  to 
the  crisis  which  has  been  confronting 
the  Courts  of  Appeals.  Many  commenta- 
tors have  voiced  the  concern  that  an 
ever-increasing  load  of  cases,  if  un- 
abated, will  lead  to  a  "breakdovm"  of 
these  courts  as  we  now  know  them. 

Perhaps  the  statistics  of  the  workload 
of  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  dry  as  they  may 
appear  to  be,  tell  the  tale  with  greatest 
eloquence.  During  the  period  beginning 
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at  the  turn  of  the  last  decade,  the  Courts 
of  Appeals  have  experienced  an  increase 
in  caseloads  unprecedented  in  magni- 
tude. 

In  fiscal  year  1960.  a  total  of  3,899  ap- 
peals were  filed  in  an  eleven  circuits; 
uith  69  authorized  Judgeships,  the  aver- 
age was  57  per  judgeship. 

In  1973  the  filings  had  soared  to  15,629; 
with  97  authorized  judgeships,  the  aver- 
age per  judgeship  was  161,  almost  three 
times  the  figiu-e  for  1960.  Tlie  fdings 
themselves  increased  301  percent  during 
the  same  period,  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  58  percent  in  district  court 
cases. 

This  floodtide  of  appellate  filings  has 
given  rise  to  changes  in  internal  pro- 
cedures. Without  passing  judgment  on 
any  of  these  procedures,  sufBce  It  to  say 
that  they  present  questions  which  merit 
careful  study.  These  procediu-es  have  tlie 
attention  of  lawyers  and  judges  and  have 
served  to  focus  their  interest  on  the  Com- 
mission and  its  assignment. 

PitL-VIEW  or  PHASE  H 

In  phase  n.  the  Commission  will  ad- 
dress the  exi&Un«:  and  proposed  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  structure  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Courts  of  Appeals.  In 
drawing  up  its  agenda  for  this  final 
phase,  the  Coaunission  has  identified  a 
number  of  specific  problem  areas  which 
should  be  studied  and  for  which  solutions 
mu£t  be  found.  Briefly,  these  areas  in- 
clude &uch  subjects  as:  First,  assuring 
the  finality  of  criminal  convictions;  sec- 
ond, wiclespread  denial  of  oral  argiunent 
(.in  one  circuit  oral  argument  is  denied 
In  aJmoet  60  percent  of  the  cases) ;  third, 
a  more  efficient  mechanism  for  avoiding 
conflicting  decisions  between  circuits; 
fourth,  widespread  decision  of  cases 
without  opinion*;  fifth,  substituting 
"leave  to  appeal"  for  the  right  to  ap- 
peal; sixth,  jurisdiction  of  patent  ap- 
peals; and  seventh,  optimum  size  of 
Courts  of  Appeals. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  at  its 
midwinter  meeting  earher  this  month, 
adopted  ai  resolution  recommending 
creation  of  "a  national  division  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals"  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  a  number  of  these 
problems  and  authorized  Its  President  to 
present  testhnoDy  to  the  Commission  on 
Beiiaioo  of  the  Federal  Court  Appel- 
late System  in  support  of  this  position. 
That  prcHXKal.  which  speaks  only  in  the 
most  general  tertos,  will  require  psins- 
taJclng  study  and  evaluation. 

From  the  begliming,  the  Commission 
has  devoted  substantial  time  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  It  must  deal  In  its  second 
report.  Changes  In  structure  were  urged 
as  an  altemattv'e  to  the  creation  of  new 
circuits;  changes  in  internal  procedures 
already  effected  by  courts  Inundated  with 
appellate  fUlngE.  were  sharply  attacked 
and  vigorously  defended,  all  in  the  con- 
text of  circuit  realinement. 

The  net  effect  of  the  process  has  been 
to  make  the  Commission  keenly  aware 
of  the  complexities  of  the  issues  with 
which  it  will  be  obliged  to  grapple  in 
phase  11;  of  the  diversity  of  potats  of 
view  among  Judges,  scholars,  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers;  and  of  the  multiplicity  of 
alternatives  already  developed  and  re- 


maining to  be  developed  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  continued  vitality  of  the  inter- 
mediate appellate  courts. 

The  experience  of  the  first  6  months 
also  yielded  two  important  lessons  con- 
cei-niiig  operating  procediu-e. 

BBO.\D-BAaEB    INTEREST 

First,  the  Commission  circiilated  a  pre- 
liminai-y  report  on  realignment,  inviting 
comment,  criticism  and  suggestions  from 
the  bench,  the  bar  and  otlier  interested 
citizens.  Hundreds  of  responses  were  re- 
ceived and  these  figured  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission  as  it  prepared 
the  recommendations.  The  number  of 
respondents  ajid  the  reasoned  quality  of 
the  comments  were  gratifying.  Under- 
standably, the  Commission  would  like 
to  follow  the  same  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  its  report  on  the  second  phase 
of  its  assignment,  but  with  one  impor- 
tant difference.  In  circulating  its  pre- 
liminary report  on  realinement.  the 
Commission  was  able  to  allow  veiy  little 
time  for  response,  a  procedure  neces- 
sitated by  the  congressionally-imposed 
deadline  on  the  fUing  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Such  stringency  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  report  could  not  help 
but  be  counterproductive.  Compared  to 
the  subtleties  and  complexities  involved 
in  structure  and  internal  procedures,  re- 
alinement appears  relatively  simple. 

New  proposals  v.Ith  respect  to  special- 
ized courts,  devices  for  resolving  inter- 
circuit  confiicts,  national  panels,  mecha- 
nisms for  assuring  the  finality  of 
criminal  convictions,  both  State  and 
Federal — all  of  thase  require  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Moreover,  there  is  particular  need  to 
consider  carefully  the  potential  effects 
of  an>'  proposal  for  change.  This  is  diffi- 
cult enough  with  respect  to  effects  which 
are  foreseen;  only  the  widest  possible 
exposure  of  new  ideas  to  the  scrutiny  of 
of  a  concerned  and  knowledgeable  pub- 
lic can  minimize  the  risks  of  the  un- 
foreseen. A  preliminary  cuculation  of 
proposals  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission can  do  much  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  tlie  proponeiats.  to  refine  and  amend 
the  suggested  solutions,  to  allow  the  un- 
familiar to  become  familiar — in  short, 
to  allow  the  recommendations  to  be  test- 
ed, however  preliminarily.  In  the  crucible 
of  public  debate. 

The  second  of  the  procedural  lessons 
during  the  Commission's  f!rst  6  months 
was  from  the  experience  involving  pub- 
lic hearings.  The  wisdom  of  onsite  public 
hearings  wa!5  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Commission  held  healings  on  re- 
alinement tn  10  cities  from  the  Par 
Northwest  to  the  Deep  South.  Literally 
scores  of  witnesses  appeared.  The  tran- 
scripts of  their  testimony  are  proving 
valuable  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  courts  and  the  judicial  process.  Ad- 
ditional hearings  appear  higlily  desira- 
ble, if  not  essential,  but  these  must  be 
scheduled  with  ample  tinie  for  witnesses 
to  prepare  adequately  and  to  focus 
sharply  on  the  particular  concerns  of 
tlie  Commission.  In  one  sense,  the  hear- 
ings during  the  ISrst  phase  served  to 
focus  on  the  probkms  facing  the  cotn-t 
of  appeals;  the  coming  hearings  must  fo- 
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cus  on  solutions,  on  their  relative  merits 
and  drawbacks.  Once  again,  adequate 
time  is  essential  for  optimal  results. 

BTTDCrT  HEOPOSAL 

Increasing  tlie  sum  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission is.  of  course,  but  a  preliminary 
step  which  in  Itself  provides  the  Com- 
mission with  no  funds.  To  be  effective,  it 
must  be  followed  by  an  appropriation!  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  precise 
amounts  requested,  by  category  of  ex- 
penditure, would  be  provided  in  the 
usual  manner  in  connection  with  a  ^>e- 
cific  proposal  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
riation.  In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimotu 
consent  that  a  preliminary  proposed  2- 
year  budget  be  reprinted  in  the  Rkcow) 
imniediately  following  these  remarks. 
This  proposal  has  been  considered  in 
some  detail  by  the  Commission  and  will 
be  submitted  at  the  appropriate  time 
subject,  of  course,  to  possible  modifica- 
tion. 

It  might  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  give  some  indication  of  tiie  broad  cate- 
gories for  which  additional  funds  would 
be  utilized. 

There  is  need  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent staff  of  the  Commission,  which  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Executive  Director,  and  his 
deputy,  includes  only  one  jimior  staff 
attorney  full  time. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Commission  on  the 
first  phase.  Significant  Interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  publication  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  these  hearings  because  of  the 
valuable  material  which  they  contain. 
Future  hearings  will  require  substantial 
expenditures.  The  enabling  legislation 
provides  for  services  both  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis.  Substantial  additional  funds 
are  needed  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  the 
opportunity  for  major  and  significant 
research  relevant  to  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  nec- 
essary for  the  evaluation  of  proposals  for 
change,  should  not  be  lost  for  lack  oi 
ftmding.  The  cost  of  such  research  has 
been  rising  in  recent  months  and  a  higli 
proportion  of  any  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  likely  to  be  allocated  to  this 
area. 

The  total  requested,  $1  million,  would 
cover  the  fun  2-year  Ufe  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  entirely  consLstent  with 
the  level  of  authorization  for  similar 
undertakings. 

SUUICABT 

In  summary,  the  time  schedule  re- 
quired now  by  the  statute  Is  not  real- 
istic, tn  view  of  the  profound  and  massire 
proposals  for  change.  Because  they  do 
deal  with  long  estahlished  and  funda- 
mental Institutions  and  procedures,  there 
would  tend  to  arise  a  negative  attitude 
toward  change,  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  merit,  but  due  to  inadequate  time  in 
which  to  famlliarire  one's  self  with  the 
propositions  involved.  An  extension  of 
time  would  go  far  to  correct  this. 

The  present  final  report  date  is  Sep- 
tember 1974,  wlilch  would  call  for  wide 
circulation  of  a  preliminary  report  by 
June.  In  spite  of  our  diUgent  efforts,  this 
would  not  be  feasible. 

A  preliminary  report  can  be  fashioned 
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only  after  due  dehberation  which  itself 
must  follow  not  only  the  hearings  but 
the  digesting  of  the  material  of  the  hear- 
ings. These  in  turn  would  be  most  pro- 
ductive if  they  were  scheduled  after 
completion  of  at  least  some  of  the  re- 
search which  the  Commission  would  like 
to  undertake.  There  simply  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  time  or  funding  to 
accomplish  that  much  within  the  period 
available  under  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  niy  bill  and  a  supporting  memorandum 
also  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  the  proposed  budget 
which  I  referred  to  earher  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3052 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled,  That  the  Act 
of  October  13,  1972  (86  Stat.  807)  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Subsection  (2)  of  Section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen 
months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-four  months". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  more  than  $270,000"  and 
inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "not    more    than 
$1,000,000". 
Ettension  of  Time  and  Increase  in  ArTHOB- 

EATION  FOR  FUNDING  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
RlVISION   OF  THE   PEDEKAL   COCRT  APPELLATE 

Ststem 

i.  request 

The  Commission  requests  a  nine-month 
enenslon  for  the  filing  of  Its  final  report 
and  an  Increase  in  authorization  for  fund- 
ing to  $1,000,000. 

n.  THE   LEGISLATIVE   MANDATE 

A.  The  Commission  was  charged  by  the 
Congress  (P.L.  92-489)  with  filing  a  report 
on  circuit  realignment  within  180  days  of  the 
appointment  of  its  ninth  member.  That  re- 
port was  filed,  In  timely  fashion,  on  Decem- 
ber 18. 1973. 

B.  The  Commission  is  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  "the  structure 
and  internal  procedures  of  the  Federal  courts 
of  appeal  system."  That  report  Is  presently 
due  September  21,  1974.  If  the  request  of  the 
Commission  is  approved.  It  would  be  dt:e 
no  later  than  June  21,  1975. 

m.  background:  the  dimension  of  the 

PROBLEM 

A.  The  Courts  of  Appeal  have,  during  re- 
cent years,  experienced  an  Increase  In  case- 
loads unprecedented  In  magnitude.  Pilings 
la  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  more  than  four 
times  what  they  were  In  Fiscal  1960.  The 
percentage  Increase  was  five  times  as  great 
as  that  for  the  District  Courts. 

B.  The  judges  themselves  have  character- 
ized the  situation  as  involving  "grave  and  Im- 
mediate danger"  and  a  "state  of  crisis." 

IV.  AREAS  IDENTIFIED  FOR  STUDY 

A.  The  Commission  has  identified  a  large 
number  of  specific  problems  which  must  be 
studied  and  for  which  solutions  must  b« 
found. 

These  include  such  subjects  as: 

1  assuring  the  finality  of  criminal  con- 
victions; 

2.  widespread  denial  of  oral  argument  (In 
one  circuit  oral  argument  Is  denied  In  al- 
OMfit  60%  of  the  cases) ; 

3.  a  more  efficient  mechanism  for  avoiding 
conflicting  decisions  between  circuits; 

*•  widespread  decision  of  cases  without 
opinions; 


5.  substituting  "leave  to  appeal"  for  the 
right  to  appeal; 

6.  jurisdiction  of  patent  appeals. 

B.  The  American  Bar  Association,  at  Its 
mld-wlnter  meeting  earlier  this  month, 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  crea- 
tion of  "a  national  division  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals"  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  a  number  of  these  problems  and 
authorized  its  President  to  present  testi- 
mony to  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  in  support 
of  this  position.  That  proposal,  which 
speaks  only  In  the  most  general  terms,  will 
require  painstaking  study  and  evaluation. 

V.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING 

Additional  funding  would  be  necessary  for: 

A.  Hearings  (Eleven  days  of  hearings  gov- 
erning the  first  phase  of  the  Commission's 
work    proved    exceedingly    valuable.) 

B.  Research  projects 

C.  Consultants 

D.  Proper  reimbursement  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  and  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  for  services  ren- 
dered, as  required  by  statute,  and  augment- 
ing the  Conunission  staff  by  at  least  one  pro- 
fessional. 

E.  Additional  meetings  of  the  Commission 
throughout  the  period  of  extension;  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission's  office  during  the 
same  period. 

VI.   CONCLUSION 

The  Commission  seeks  both  the  time  and 
the  financial  support  to  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  F>resident,  the  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Justice  In  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  besetting  the 
federal  Judicial  system  and  the  Importance 
of  the  Judiciary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation. 

Personnel  Compensation: 
Commissioners : 

Through  December  1973 $5,400 

Hearings  (15x4) 6,000 

Meeting   (15  x  8) 12,000 

Additional  Time 4,000 

Total    27,400 

Staff: 

Through  December  1973 43,400 

Exec.  Director  ($36,000) 
Two  Staff  Attornles   ($42,000)..  153,000 
Administrative     Secretary      ($11,- 

700) 
2  Secretaries  ($16,100) 
Additional  Part-Time  Staff  ($3,- 

300) 46,500 

(Vacancies    plus    cost-of-living 

Increases  viewed  as  cancelling 

out)    24,000 

Total    266,900 

Experts  and  Consultants: 

Through  December  1973 6,300 

General  Assistants   (Incl.  Sbee- 

han)  15,000 

Projects-High  Priority 130,000 

Additional  Projects 46,000 

Total    196,300 


Personnel  Benefits :  ( Government's 
contributions  for  retirement,  Ufe 
Insurance,  health  insurance,  and 
FICA    taxes)..- 24,100 

Travel : 

Through  December  1973 ii,  lOO 

Meeting  (15  x  1800).. 24,000 

Hearings  (15  x  1600) 24,000 

Staff     (conferences    with    con- 
sultants)       4,000 


Committee  Meetings $6.  (X)0 

Total    69.100 

Rent  and  Communications: 

Telephone,      Through      December 

1973 1.  100 

3.800 

Total    4.900 


Postage,  Through  December  1973. 


1,700 
4,400 


Total    6,  100 

Copying  Equipment,  Through  De- 
ceml»er  1973 i.  loO 

3,600 
2,000 

Total    6,700 

Total   17,700 

Printing  and  reproduction: 
Through        December        1973 

(transcripts)    4.800 

Transcripts 6,600 

Printing    transcripts 105.000 

Printing  reports 4,000 

Printing  of   studies 22,000 

Total 142,400 


Other  services: 

AG     and     FJC     reimbursable 
services    through    December 

1973    5,900 

AO     18.000 

FJC 46,000 

Additional  support  services 41,  000 

Total 109.900 

Supplies  and  materials: 

Through  December  1975 500 

Stationery,    etc 3.000 

Total 3.500 

Equipment: 

Through  December  1973 1,  500 

3,000 

Total 4,500 

Total 861.800 

liess   appropriation —235,000 

Total    626,800 


By  Mr.   BENNETT    (for  himself, 
Mr.    Javtts,    Mr.    Pircy,     Mr. 
Mathus,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Dominick>  : 
S.  3054.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  evaluate  means  of  improving 
the     utihzation     and     effectiveness     of 
human  services  through  Integrated  plan- 
ning, management,  and  deliverj-  of  those 
services  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  personal  independence  and  individual 
and    family    economic    self-sufficiency. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committees  on  Penance  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

allus  sebviczs  act  or  ist« 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  Mr.  Javits  and  five 
other  Senators  and  myself,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  AUied  Services  Act. 
which  is  designed  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  achieving  a  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  system  for  the  de- 
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liTery  of  the  broad  raace  of  human  serv- 
ice programs  financed  by  the  Federal 
GoFemment. 

Last  year  my  colleagues  and  I  Intro- 
duced the  Allied  Services  Act  In  an  at- 
tempt to  focus  attention  on  the  ever- 
increasing  problem  of  human  service 
coordination  and  integration  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  During  the  past  20  years,  the 
Federal  GovCTnment  has  created  a  vast 
system  of  categorical  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  social 
problems.  They  have  been  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  such  problems  as  drug 
abuse,  inadequate  educational  opportu- 
nity, mental  retardation,  alcoholism,  in- 
adequate health  care,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation, nutrition,  family  coimsellng,  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans,  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  totaling  well  over  300 
individual  programs  at  HEW  alone. 

It  can  be  accurately  said  that  there  is 
a  Federal  program  designed  to  deal  with 
virtually  every  social  problem  in  this 
countiy.  The  fact  that  vast  problems  still 
exist  points  out  two  things:  first,  there 
Is  much  which  has  yet  to  be  done,  and 
second,  that  there  is  a  question  about 
whether  or  not  there  is  the  necessary 
coordination  between  programs  to  allow 
the  delivery  of  services  in  a  way  which 
will  be  resptmsive  to  the  hxmoan  needs 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

TTie  fact  that  more  than  80  percent 
M  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  clients  require  more 
than  one  service  points  out  the  increas- 
ing need  for  a  sensible  service  delivery 
system  that  can  offer  a  central  location 
for  the  distribution  of  both  Information 
and  assistance.  It  is  unfortimate.  but 
true  that  a  majority  of  those  individuals 
who  need  more  than  one  service  never 
reach  the  second  service  agency,  and 
those  who  do,  find  that  there  are  no 
«*»red  caee  hlatortes.  no  coordinated 
approach  to  the  providing  of  assistance 
Having  to  go  through  the  painful  re- 
tracing of  Individual  case  histories  be- 
lore  receiving  aid  is  demoralizing  to  the 
lodlTldufll  whom  the  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist,  and  it  is  also  a  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  Oae  taxpayer's  money. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  number 
oftaWatlveB  which,  taken  together,  are 
Qw*gPgq  to  eliminate  many  of  the  basic 
faults  in  the  present  system.  General 
revenue  sharing  retoms  to  ttie  States 
Md  locaHOea  a  significant  amount  of 
Federal  aooey  to  be  osed  by  Otate  and 
local  eOrlala  In  accordance  with  their 
local  needs.  DeoentraUKation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gofenuaeofc  wffl  bring  Government 
closer  to  the  plKvle  and  vrfn  make  It 
more  reiponatve  to  ttaelr  needs  and  more 
attuned  to  their  problems.  Gnat  oon- 
soUdatkm.  taiock  granti,  alni^  «>pllca- 
tlon  foims  aad  the  like  are  all  poetttve 
rtens  to  asstat  atatea  and  looJitiea  in 
bringing  about  more  responsive  and 
comprehenalTB  dettvoy  systems. 

Mr.  PreaUcnt,  In  an  effort  to  see  to  it 
**MU*tMte  la  a  oootlnaatlon  of  the  phl- 
lonplijr  of  increased  responsiveness  and 
oooPdlMiUop.  I  am  again  aponaorlug  the 
AlUed  Sendoea  Act.  I  am  confident  that; 
tlie  paasate  of  tbe  act  vlll  create  the 
capacity  at  State  and  local  levels  to  dis- 
cern problem  areas,  to  eliminate  dupli- 


cation, and  to  fill  existing  voids  In  the 

broad  range  of  human  services  that  are 
now  off«ed  throagh  the  host  of  categori- 
cal grant-in-aid  programs, 

I  am  also  sponsoring  the  Allied  Serv- 
ices Act  because  I  believe  that  we  must 
maximize  the  effect  of  the  programs  and 
eliminate  uimecessary  administrative 
costs  so  tliat  more  services  to  people  can 
be  supported.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  that  goal.  If  resources  are  pooled, 
twlministrative  costs  must  go  down.  It  Is 
wastefid  to  have  more  than  300  HEW 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  ad- 
ministered at  the  State  and  local  level 
by  separate  structures  which  do  not  pool 
resources,  which  have  separate  admin- 
istrative and  accounting  procediu-es, 
which  file  an  inordinate  amount  of  dif- 
fering forms  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  which  require  different  plan- 
ning effort,  separate  caseworkers,  and 
separate  facUitiec.  The  AUied  Services 
Act  is  designed  to  reduce  this  extraordi- 
nary duphcation  by  allowing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  pool  the  planning  resources  and 
funds  from  the  various  human  service 
categories,  by  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  waive  some  of  the  administra- 
tive guidelines  and  regulations  which  re- 
quire administrative  duphcation  and 
duplicated  costs,  and  by  aUowlng  a  volun- 
tary transfer  of  funds  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent from  on?  of  the  participating  pro- 
grams to  another  in  order  to  reduce  du- 
plication and  to  fill  existing  voids. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  sure  that  this  Is 
the  beginning  of  a  reform  which  we  all 
have  knowTi  has  been  needed  for  some 
time.  Governors  and  mayors  v,-ho  have 
struggled  for  years  in  an  effort  to  coor- 
dinate and  participate  in  the  vast  range 
of  human  servloes  available  In  their 
areas,  I  am  certain,  will  be  pleased  to  see 
this  as  the  first  major  step  In  the  badly 
needed  process  of  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  bill  and  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  summary  of 
the  proposed  ASA  of  1973  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  smnmary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Al-lted  Services  Act  or  1974 

BACXdtOtTm 

The  Department  of  Hwath,  Education. 
and  Welfare  presently  faea  more  than  300 
categorical  grant  ppograms,  administered  by 
score*  of  different  state  and  local  agencies. 

This  kind  of  programmatic  specialization 
has  all  but  obscoted  the  concept  of  re- 
sponding to  a  human  being  as  a  whole  per- 
son whose  needs  are  interrelated.  Mow,  gov- 
•nunent  \ntideia,  aodal  setrlce  profession- 
als, taipaylng  clttaens,  and  social  eervlce 
cUants  are  asking  for  a  ctiangs  a  change 
UmmrA  helping  people  in  a  planned,  efficient 
way  which  responds  to  their  whole  range  of 
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The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1974  would 
provide  technical  and  monetary  assistance 
tostates,  enahUng  tbem  to  plan  and  deliver 
BCTTleas  to  clients  more  e^Tectlvely.  This  bill 
la  a  major  part  of  the  Department's  efforts 
to  coordinate  human  service  programs,  as- 
■i«tiflg  individuals  and  families  attain  per- 
sobmJ  Independenca  and  economic  self- 
wifllctsncy. 

The  Aot  would  autlKtrtee  demonstration 
ptaoalng  granu  to  statas  and  woald  permit 
stotes  with  approved  plans  to  transfer  up  to 
30  percent  of  Fedefal  categorical   funds  to 


related  service  programs  Included  la  their 
plana.  Aiimlalstratlve  and  technlcai  barrier, 
currently  associated  witb  categorical  oro. 
grams  could  be  waifed  by  the  Secretary  of 
OTW  when  they  Impede  the  Integration  of 
Berrtces.  Special  "Implementation  grants- 
would  also  be  avaUable  to  states  and  locaii. 
ties  to  help  cover  start-up  costs. 

THX    ALLTED    SEaVICBB   ACT:    HOW   IT   WOKK3 

A.   Key   Alliei   Services   Act   Provisions 
The  Act  contains  live  fundamental  au 
thoritles   which  collectively  would   provide 
the    administrative   tools    necessary   to  de- 
velop,  demonstrate  and  evaluate  integratcj 
delivery  of  hiunan  aervlces  at  the  local  level 

1.  It  woiUd  provide  planning  assistance  to 
participating  States,  and  through  Uiem  to 
localities.  After  the  work  plan  Is  InlUatcj 
the  participating  programs'  planning  au- 
thorities could  be  consolidated. 

2.  It  would  provide,  once  the  plan  Is  ap- 
proved,  implementation  grants  lor  up  to 
tiiree  jears  to  States  and  localities  to  cover 
the  costs  of  InstaUlng  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated support  systems.  Included  under 
these  grants  are  management  Inforaatloa 
systems  which  require  additional  monies 
Initially  hut  which,  once  In  place  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  categorical  funds  spent 
on  Independent,  partial  information  systenu 
within  each  participating  agency. 

3.  It  woiUd  authoriee  the  transfer  of  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  funds  from  any  participat- 
ing program  to  any  other  related  program 
purpose  contained  within  the  work  plan. 
Exempted  from  this  provision  are  Titles  I 
VI,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX  and  Part  A  of  Title  IT 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  WIN  PrograiE, 
and  grants  to  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  (These  exdu- 
elons  are  made  basically  becatise  these  are 
means-tested  programs;  the  Allied  Berrtces 
Act  is  not  a  Tehlcle  for  transfer  of  fundi 
from  programs  servicing  the  most  needy.) 

4.  It  authorizes  administrative,  regulatory. 
and  technical  walven  when  the  work  plaa 
demonstrates  that  existing  requirements  Im- 
pede the  logical  integration  of  services  func- 
tions. 

5.  It  enables  Jolbt  funding  across  agencj 
lines  to  maximize  resources  and  reduce  dupli- 
cation. 

These  provisions  are  dependent  upon  State 
compliance  with  rdlnlmum  Federal  standardi 
and  guidelines  and  upon  regular  evaluations 
of  State  performance. 

a.  KXY  ELEicxxriB  ow  Asa  paocsss 

The  opcmtlon  of  ASA  rests  on  four  key 
elements : 

1.  Work  Plan  Development  and  Approval 
Process.  The  ASA  planning  process  involves 
Federal.  State,  aad  local  participation.  How- 
ever, the  major  re^onstbUlty  rests  with  the 
Governor.  At  the  outset,  the  Oovernor  would 
designate  (a)  appropriate  {banning  and  serv- 
ice districts  within  the  State  and  (b)  lx>csl 
agencies  which  have  agreed  to  participate 
within  each  district  to  be  responsible  for  de- 
velopment and  Irnplementation  of  local  plaiu. 
Upon  designation,  local  agencies  would  de- 
velop local  "aUled  services"  plans  based  upon 
comprehensive  need  assessments,  services  in- 
ventories and  Input  fttmi  interested  agencies, 
organ  iKfttloae,  and  Individuals.  tTpon  receh- 
ii>C  ttMse  local  plana,  the  Governor  (or  his 
>t)wi(piB(Lid  State  egeacy)  wonld  pcepart  » 
statewide  work  plan  for  submission  to  HEW 
for  review  end  t^ptonl.  HBW  Regtooal 
OOoes  win  participate  la  the  preliminary  re- 
view and  approval,  as  well  as  the  monltortog 
and  eraltaitlon  of  individual  BUte  plans. 
OoBsultaUon  wltfa,  and  review  by,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  m'  agencies  would  occur 
irhef  State  plaas  Indtade  aerrlce  prograaas 
outside  tiM  {uriadlettaB  oT  HBW. 

a.  rroprem  fnefujioas.  States  are  required 
to  include,  at  a  minimum.  Parts  A  and  B  of 
Title  IV,  and  Titles  I,  VI,  X,  xrv,  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  a  minimum  of 
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three  additional  HEW  human  services  pro- 
grams. The  long-range  intention  of  the  Act 
is  to  Integrate  all  human  services. 

3.  Evaluation  Reports.  States  must  provide 
evaluation  reports,  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, asseEsing  the  impact  of  integratiou  and 
consolidation  on  cUent  conditions. 

4.  Support  Service  Standards.  Basic  support 
services  (e.g.,  information  systems,  intake 
and  referriU  procedures;,  etc.)  must  comply 
with  minimum  Federal  specificationa. 

Federal  standards  will  be  established  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  conjunction  with  public  and  private 
organizations  and  wiU  be  ttie  basis  on  which 
the  Department  approves  or  denies  a  Stat-es 
request  for  Federal  assistance. 

Excerpts  From  PaEsnjEUT  Nixon's  Mbssage 
To  Congress;   May   18,   1972 

The  Allied  Services  Act  .  .  .  would  give 
state  and  local  officials  authority  to  con- 
solidate the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  the  many  separate  social  sprvice  programs 
Into  streamlined,  comprehensive  plans^ 
each  custom-designed  for  a  particular  area. 

As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage this  year,  "We  need  a  new  approach  to 
the  delivery  of  social  services — one  which  is 
built  around  people  and  not  arovjnd  pro- 
grams. We  need  An  approach  which  treats  a 
person  as  a  whole  and  which  treats  the  fam- 
ily as  a  unit." 

[Social  Service  clients)  are  not  the  only 
victims  of  fragmented  services — others  In- 
clude the  taxpayers,  and  the  public  officials 
and  government  seeking  to  operate  these  di- 
vers© programs.  Vast  amounts  of  time,  money 
and  energy  are  expended  In  administrative 
procedures  which  overlap  and  duplicate — 
rather  than  being  efBciently  organized  to  help 
people. 

The  Allied  Service  Act  would  give  state 
and  local  governments  greater  legal  freedom 
snd  planning  tools  needed  for  the  long-over- 
due job  of  moderniztag  the  delivery  of  social 
services  into  consolidated  programs.  This 
process  would  begin  at  the  option  of  elected 
state  and  local  officials  and  would  be  highly 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  charts  a  new  course 
for  the  delivery  of  social  services.  It  Is  a  com- 
plex reform  proposal  with  many  major  raml- 
Acations  for  many  established  groups— gov- 
ernment and  private — on  the  Federal,  state 
snd  local  levels. 

The  consideration  and  eventual  passage  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Congress  would  only 
bs  a  start.  At  the  same  time,  hiunan  service 
delivery  reform  would  have  to  be  debated  all 
across  the  country  by  affected  governnjenta 
and  groups.  In  order  to  decide  how  they 
woiild  make  best  use  of  the  proposed  free- 
doms and  incentives  In  their  particular  areas. 

This  Is  one  more  effort  by  my  Administra- 
tion to  make  government  more  sensible,  more 
issponslve  and  more  effective  at  the  local 
level — where  most  citizens  actually  meet  the 
practical  impact  of  government. 

IStato  and  local  gorvemmentj  would  be 
freed — and  thus  would  be  challenged — to  di- 
rect the  development  of  customized,  compre- 
hensive social  services  plans  to  treat  the  spe- 
cial needs,  resources  and  desires  of  their  par- 
ticular areas. 

Such  efforts  would  result  tn  government 
built  for  people,  geared  for  across-the-board 
performance,  and  designed  for  resufts  rather 
than  btnraucratlc  ritual. 

rr  we  bring  this  about,  we  shall  not  only 
Be  providing  better  social  services — we  shall 
be  taking  a  giant  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  people's  confidence  in  the  com- 
mon sense  performance  of  their  government. 

RxcHABD  Nixon. 

The  White  Hotjsoe. 

Statemsmt  ev  Caspar  W.  Weinbebgu,  Secre- 
TAftY  Q«  Health,  Bducatiom,  and  Weupabb; 
A  revised  AlUed  Services  Bill  tiaa  been  In- 
troduced  in   the   Congress.   I   strongly   sup- 
port it,  and  urge  Its  enactment. 


This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  stream- 
line an  uneooidlnated  bureaucratic  jungle 
that  the  Federal  government  unwittingly 
created  in  Its  zeal  to  provide  a  vast  array  of 
social  servloes  to  cttieens  in  need. 

The  present  system  of  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate human  services,  operating  independ- 
ently of  each  other  at  the  local  level,  baffles 
and  shortchanges  many  citizens  in  need.  The 
unintended  administrative  snarl  frustrates 
efforts  to  treat  an  Individual  as  a  whole  per- 
son and  a  family  as  a  unit.  And  it  wastes  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  particu- 
larly in  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  a  compas- 
sionate government  set  up  a  host  of  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  meet  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  human  needs. 

These  hundreds  of  programs,  however, 
were  established  one-by-one  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.  Bach  Individual  social 
problem  was  looked  at  separately,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  each  problem  was  devised 
in  Isolation — without  regard  to  programs  de- 
veloped for  allied  problems. 

The  result  Is  somethhig  of  which  Rube 
Goldberg  would  have  been  justly  proud. 

Our  human  service  programs  were  set  up 
to  help  citiz-ens  with  such  things  as  services 
for  mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower  training,  food  and  nutrition,  spe- 
ctr.l  programs  for  the  rged,  education,  juve- 
nile coun.sellng,  alcoholism  and  drvtg  abtise, 
hotising  and  health. 

Each  program  is  a  little  world  of  its  own — 
with  its  own  rules,  application  forms,  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  staff,  office  location 
and  geographical  area  of  eligibility.  One 
knows  little.  If  anything  about  the  others. 

For  the  citizen  In  need,  the  present  frag- 
mented system  can  become  a  nightmare  of 
confusion,  inconvenience  and  red  tape. 

Since  most  people  in  need  require  mere 
than  one  service,  they  now  must  trudge  from 
office  to  office,  filling  out  form  after  form. 
In  order  to  get  all  the  help  they  need.  The 
most  obvious  result,  of  course.  Is  that  they 
do  not  get  all  the  services  they  need,  or  they 
just  give  up  in  understandable  frustration. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  IB  designed  to  end 
situations  in  which  a  father  Is  helped  by 
one  program  at  one  location,  his  daughter  by 
another  elsewhere,  and  his  elderly  parents  by 
still  another  program  at  still  another  loca- 
tion. An  Individual  goes  to  one  place  for  nu- 
tritional help,  to  another  for  health  services, 
and  to  yet  another  for  educational  counsel- 
ing. A  complex  welfare  case  can  require  as 
much  as  a  dozen  separate  services — provided 
by  as  many  separate  programs. 

And  ellglbHlty  most  times  Is  based  on  resi- 
dence— but  the  areas  included  vary.  One 
agency  accepts  only  the  residents  of  a  city, 
another  accepts  only  the  residents  of  a  dis- 
trict within  the  city,  and  sttU  another  acoepts 
only  the  residents  of  a  neighborhood  within 
the  district. 

The  immediate  need  is  not  for  new  serv- 
ices to  be  added  on  top  of  those  which  now 
exist,  but  systematic  planning. 

The  Allied  Servloee  Bin  would  provide 
funds  for  developing  an  alllanoe  of  servloes 
within   selected    geographic   aireaa. 

It  would  permit  the  Departinent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  aw«rd  930  million 
to  States  which  elect  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  unifying  and  coordinating — and  packag- 
ing- If  you  wlQ^ — servlceB  in  a  way  designed 
to  yield  suocessful  OTrteomes. 

It  wouM  permit  tbe  Secretary  to  valve 
program  re<rulreinentB  which  would  hamper 
the  Integration  of  servloes. 

It  would  provlda  for  the  transflsr  of  HKW- 
funds  from  one  program  to  another  in 
order  to  respond  te  loeal  needs  and  local 
priorities. 

It  would  allow  local  agencies  to  pool  man- 
ftsement  and  information  functions  for  a 
more  efficient  delivai^  of  servtcas  to  people 
in  need 

Only  through  planning  can  wasted  motion 
be    replaced    with    effective    results.    Only 


through  planning  can  administration  become 
efficient. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Allied  Services  Act 
will  mean  the  wiser  use  of  professional  talent, 
savings  in  tax  dollars  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, ajid  above  all  the  preservation  of 
independence  and  the  restoration  of  human 
dignity. 

It  is  time  for  a  large  dose  of  common  8en.":e 
to  be  Injected  into  our  human  services — and 
the  Allied  Services  .\ct  would  do  precieely 
that. 

SUMMARY     OF    THE    PSOPOSED    "AiUED    SEBVICGS 

ACT  or  1973  " 

The  propor:ed  "Allied  Services  Act  of  1974" 
Is  intended  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and 
evaluate  various  mechanisms  by  which 
States  and  localities  could  coordinate  the 
provision  of  human  services  to  individuals 
and  families  in  ways  that  will  assist  them 
in  attaining  the  greatest  feasible  rietre*  of 
personal  independence  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  or  will  prevent  Individtials  ard 
families  from  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  public  and  private  programs 
for  both  financial  support  and  x>ersonal  care. 

The  Act  would  define  various  key  term'^. 
For  in.-stance.  the  term  "human  servicer?" 
includes  any  services  provided  to  achieve  cr 
maintain  personal  and  economic  independ- 
ence. The  "allied  delivery  of  services  '  means 
the  provision  of  human  services  needed  by 
Individuals  and  families,  in  such  a  coordi- 
nated way  as  to  (1 )  facilitate  access  to  and 
use  of  the  services.  (21  Improve  the  effective- 
nes^s  of  the  services,  and  (3t  use  service  re- 
sources more  efficiently  and  with  minimal 
duplication.  The:«  defimtlons  help  to  restate 
the  goals  of  the  Act  in  clear  terms — to  de- 
velop the  means  by  which  dependency  may 
be  lessened  through  more  effective  service 
delivery. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  which  may  be 
needed  by  States  and  localities  to  develop 
plans  for  the  allied  delivery  of  scirvices.  Tlie^e 
grants  may  not  be  made  to  any  grantee  for 
more  than  two  years  and  no  initial  grant  may 
be  made  after  three  years  following  enact- 
ment. 

This  title  also  describes  the  State  and  local 
allied  services  programs  contemplated  under 
this  Act.  Section  103(a)  describes  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  by  the  Governor  as 
conditions  precedent  to  the  submission  of 
a  State  allied  delivery  of  services  plan  First, 
he  must  divide  the  State  into  service  areas 
(withm  which  hxmian  services  programs  will 
be  allied),  after  taking  into  consideration 
factors  such  as  the  distribution  throughout 
the  State  of  service  needs  and  service  re- 
sources, the  boundaries  of  existing  planning 
areas  (3r  areas  for  the  delivery  of  individual 
service  programs,  and  the  location  of  units 
at  general  purpose  local  government  In  the 
process  at  delineating  service  areas,  be  must 
inform  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment at  his  plans  and  consider  their  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  serv.ce 
areas  must  conform  to  the  geogra;4iic  areas 
established  for  other  planning  purposes  con- 
sistent with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Mani^emeBt  and  Budget,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determmes  ottaira-wlse.  Second,  he  must 
determine,  after  oonsoltaUon  with  the  vari- 
CHis  public  and  private  service  agencies, 
whether  a  local  allied  aervlces  plan  will  be 
developed  for  any  given  service  area.  In  the 
event  that  it  is.  then  the  Oovernor  de.^lsnates. 
with  ite  consent,  a  local  agency  te  take  the 
lead  in  developing  and  aaBartog  Implenien- 
iMtion  of  the  local  plan.  Third,  the  Govaernor 
must  designate  a  Stztte  agency  whlcta  is  un- 
der his  direction  and  wliich  will  have  ivspon- 
aibitlty  for  developtr.g  a  State  allied  delivery 
of  Berriccs  plan  whtch  laaorp^ntea  local 
plans  and  for  supervising  and  reviewing  its 
adniinlstratlon. 

Section  I02(b>  pmv tries  that  tn  be  desig- 
nated as  described  atxive  a  local  agency  must 
be  an  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government    (or  combination 
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of  sucb  units)  which  htis  been  chosen  to  act 
lu  this  capacity  by  the  chief  elected  official 
(or  officials)  of  the  unit  (or  units),  or  of  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  (which, 
for  this  purpose,  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
designated  State  agency) ,  which  can  plan  few 
and  provide  a  broad  range  of  human  services, 
and  must  give  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the 
Governor,  that  it  has  the  necessary  ability  to 
develop  and  carry  out  the  local  plan.  The 
Governor  may  designate  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  other  than  an  office  or  agency  chosen 
by  a  unit  (or  units)  of  general  purpose  local 
government,  only  If  he  finds  that  there  is  no 
such  office  or  agency  which  has  the  capacity 
to  carry  out  a  local  allied  delivery  of  services 
plan. 

The  local  allied  delivery  of  services  plan 
most  be  approved  by  the  S:«ite  agency  and 
incorporated  into  the  State  plan  before  any 
of  the  forms  of  Federal  assistance  described 
below  can  accrue.  The  plan  must  be  designed 
to  serve  as  a  demonstration  or  evaluation  of 
means  to  substantially  improve  the  allying 
aiid  consolidation  of  human  services  plan- 
iiix^g  and  delivery. 

Prior  to  submission  of  its  local  plan  to  the 
State  agency,  the  local  agency  must  aflord  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  inierested  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  individuals  to  present 
their  views  and  comments  on  the  proposed 
plan.  The  local  plan  must  specify  the  agencies 
and  organizations  which  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate la  the  coordination  eflort.  describe 
the  service  needs  and  resources  within  the 
service  area,  enumerate  the  programs  to  be 
included  imder  the  plan,  and  provide  reason- 
able assurance  that  progress  will  be  made  in 
allying  the  delivery  of  services.  This  assur- 
ance is  to  be  provided  by  describing  the 
specific  functions  and  services  to  be  allied, 
the  benefits  to  individuals,  and  the  adminis- 
trative efficiencies  to  be  achieved  by  the  allied 
delivery  of  services. 

The  local  plan  must  also  specify  procedures 
which  assure  that  interested  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  will  have  their 
views  taken  into  consideration  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  bUl  to  have  the  active  and  con- 
tinuous Involvement  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, client  groups,  service  consumers,  and 
local  social  service  providers  in  the  planning 
and  administrative  processes  of  the  program. 

Section  103(a)  prescribes  the  requirements 
applicable  to  a  State  aUied  delivery  of  serv- 
ices plan.  An  approvable  plan  must  ( 1 )  be 
designed  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  and 
evaluation  of  means  to  substantially  Improve, 
the  allying  and  consolidating  of  human  serv- 
ice* delivery,  (2)  through  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Incorporated  local  plans,  describe  the 
current  status  of  the  allied  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, and  the  steps  which  will  be  taken  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  human  services 
coordination,  (S)  provide  assurance  th*t 
under  each  local  plan  aer  vices  under  the  as- 
sistance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  wUl 
be  allied  with  services  tmder  at  least  three 
other  human  services  programs  (regardless 
of  whether  those  programs  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral support).  (4)  provide  for  the  use  of 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  aikd  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan.  (6)  establish  objectives, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to- 
ward which  activities  under  the  plan  will  be 
directed.  Identify  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment ot  those  ob)ectives.  and  indicate  how 
it  proposes  to  overeocne  those  obstacles,  (fl) 
be  designed  to  achieve  eapaosion  of  its  cover- 
age to  other  aerrices  and  other  service  areas 
on  a  reasonable  basis.  (T)  proTlde  that  t^e 
State  agency  will  oraduct  periodic  evalua- 
tions of  activities  carried  out  under  the  Stats 
plan,  and  (8)  provide  that  the  State  agency 
will  proTlde  any  otber  ralevant  information 
which  the  Secretary  may  request. 

Subeectlop  (b)  directs  that  an  opportuntty 
to  review  and  comment  upon  a  State  plan 


submitted  for  approval  be  afforded  to  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
which  is  extending  assistance  to  a  program 
included  within  that  plan. 

Subsection  (c  i  permit*  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  only  if  he  finds  that  (1) 
the  Governor  has  complied  with  the  pre- 
liminary organization  requirements  pre- 
scribed In  section  102.  and  (2)  the  plan  meets 
all  the  specified  requirements. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  certain  penalties 
If  the  Secretary  finds  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provlEions  of  an  approved 
State  plan  (or  included  local  plan).  He  may 
in  his  discretion  apply  these  penalties  to  the 
entire  State  plan  or  only  those  part  of  the 
State  or  local  plan  or  service  areas  affected 
by  the  noncompliance.  Ic  such  instances,  the 
subsection  would  provide:  no  Federal  plan- 
ning funds  may  be  consolidated  or  inter- 
mingled with  other  suoh  funds  for  human 
services  planning,  no  Federal  funds  may  be 
transferred  among  programs,  no  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  and  no  further  pay- 
nie;'-ts  or  grants  may  bo  made  (in  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  plan  is  approved)  for  so 
long  as  the  failure  to  comply  continues. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  discretionary  grants  to  meet  initial 
costs  of  allying  or  consolidating  administra- 
tive support  services  and  management  func- 
tions necessary  to  faclhtate  the  allied  de- 
livery of  human  services  if  those  costs  can- 
not Le  met  from  other  available  funds.  The 
State  must  Indicate  how  it  plans  to  allocate 
the  funds  applied  for  among  the  various  des- 
ignated local  agencies  with  approved  plans. 
These  grants  are  not  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
r.on -Federal  share  requirements  of  any  Fed- 
erally-assisted program  and  may  not  be  made 
to  any  grantee  for  more  than  three  years.  No 
initial  grant  may  be  made  after  three  years 
following  enactment. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  contains  several  special 
authorities  to  facilitate  the  allied  delivery 
of  services.  First,  authority  would  be  given 
both  the  Secretary  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  approved  allied  services  plans 
to  consoUdate  planning  funds  extended  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thus,  the  Secretary  may  make  a 
single,  consolidated  grant  to  States  of  HEW 
funds  available  for  planning  at  the  State 
level  for  or  under  any  program  Included  In 
the  approved  State  plan  or  to  local  govern- 
ments of  HEW  funds  aTailable  to  them  for 
planning  for  or  under  any  program  included 
in  the  local  allied  service  plan.  As  a  corol- 
lary, a  State  or  a  unit  o^  jeneral  purpose  local 
government,  with  an  approved  allied  services 
plan,  may  use  planning  funds  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  available  for  any  program  included 
in  its  plan,  for  planning  in  connection  with 
the  provision  c^  human  services  under  any 
other  Included  program. 

Second,  a  State  or  local  agency  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  would  be  able  to  transfer  up  to 
30%  of  the  Federal  assistance  available  for 
use  under  any  HEW-asslsted  program  In- 
cluded in  the  plan  to  be  expended  In  carry- 
ing out  any  other  inclu(Ved  programs.  Assist- 
ance transferred  under  tfcis  authority  carries 
with  it  the  matching  rate  established  under 
the  program  for  which  It  was  originally  ap- 
propriated, so  that  no  incentive  to  transfer 
will  be  created  merely  by  disparities  In 
matching  rates  which  exist  among  the  In- 
cluded programs.  Transfers  of  grants  would 
not  be  permitted,  however,  m  the  case  of 
assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  m  the  case  of  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  waive  requirements  of  Statewide  appli- 
cability, administration  by  a  single  or  spe- 
cified State  or  local  agency,  or  technical  or 
administrative  requirements  Imposed  In  con- 
nection with  any  included  program  which, 
at  the  Federal  level.  Is  administered  by  the 
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Secretary  and  which  the  State  or  local  agency 
certifies  impedes  Implementation  of  Its  allied 
sen'lces  plan.  Thus,  It  would  not  affect  the 
basic  protections  provided  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  or  any  other  generally  applicable 
legislation;  nor  would  It  apply  to  programs 
administered  by  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies. 

Title  III  also  provides  point  funding  au- 
thority. It  Is  almost  Identical  to  that  con- 
tained In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  law.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act.  It  goes  somewhat  further  than 
those  statutes  In  two  respects:  (1)  It  would 
permit  Joint  funding  of  several  grants  made 
by  the  same  agency,  and  (2)  It  would  permit 
\^-aiver  of  technical  grant  or  contract  require- 
ments Imposed  by  statute  as  well  as  by  regu- 
lation. 

Also,  Title  III  of  the  Act  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  evaluate,  directly  or  by  grant 
or  contract,  the  programs  established  under 
the  Act  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  planning  or  implementing  a  specific  al- 
lied delivery  of  services  program.  In  additioa 
to  any  salary  and  expense  money  he  may  wish 
to  devote  to  these  activities,  the  Secretary 
may  also  use  for  this  purpose  amounts  not 
In  excess  of  5%  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Finally,  Title  III  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  to  the  Congress  five  years  after 
passage  of  the  Act  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  the  Act,  his  evaluation  of  those 
activities,  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  appropriate  legislation  in  the  area  of  allied 
service  delivery. 


Allied  SiavicES  Act  of  1974 — StTMMART  or 
Changes  Fbom  Allied  Services  Act  or 
1972 

1.      LONG     TTTLE     AND     nNDtNGS      AND      PURPOSE 
(SECTION    2) 

These  have  been  reworded  In  order  to 
stress  the  developmental  and  demonstration 
nature  of  the  bill. 

2.    DEFINITIONS 

The  term  "coordinated  provision  of  serv- 
ices" in  last  year's  bUl  has  been  changed  to 
"allied  delivery  of  services." 

3.  STHU(?TTJRE 

The  various  grant  and  administrative 
authorities  In  the  bill  have  been  regrouped 
under  three  titles.  Instead  of  the  two  titles 
used  last  year.  This  change  Is  intended  to 
highlight  the  specific  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance available  under  the  Act  and  the 
progression  and  purpose  of  the  activities  to 
be  undertaken. 

4.  STATE  PLAN  PaOVISION 

Five  new  requirements  have  been  added  to 
the  State  plan  provision  (section  103) .  They 
call  for  ( 1 )  the  plan  to  be  designed  to  serve 
as  a  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  means 
to  substantially  Improve  the  allying  and 
consolidating  of  human  services  planning 
and  delivery,  (2)  the  use  of  such  methods  of 
administration  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan,  (3)  the  establishment  of  objectives, 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  to- 
ward which  activities  under  the  plan  wlU  be 
directed,  the  ide^itlficatlan  of  obstacles  to 
the  overcoming  of  those  objectives  and  pro- 
posals for  over-coming  those  obstacles,  (4) 
evaluations  of  activities  carried  out  under 
the  State  plan,  and  (5)  reasonable  expan- 
sion of  the  plan's  coverage,  both  with  respect 
to  the  ntimber  of  service  areas  participating 
and  the  programs,  functions  and  services 
included. 

a.     GRANTS     FOR     ADMINISTRATIVE     SUPPORT 
SERVICES 

Last  year's  bill  limited  the  grants  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  two  years.  The  revision 
extends  the  time  lilmitatton  to  three  years. 
No  new  grants  could  be  made  under  either 
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this  section  or  the  plannhig  grant  section 
(101)  after  3  years. 

6.  FUND  TKANSPEB 

Last  year's  bill  limited  the  fund  transfer 
authority  to  25%  of  the  Federal  assistance 
e.xtended  by  HEW  for  any  human  service 
program.  The  revision  hicreases  this  limit  to 
30%. 

7.  DISSEMINATION,  TA,  AND  BVALTTATIOW 

Last  year's  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  reserve  not  more  than  IS  of  the  appro- 
priation imder  the  bill  for  evaluation.  This 
year's  bill  permits  him  to  reserve  not  more 
than  5';  for  dissemination,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  evaluation  in  the  field  of  allied 
delivery  of  services. 

a.  LOCAL  service  areas 

The  ASA  requires  that  the  service  areas 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  shall  con- 
form, except  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  by 
regulation,  to  geographic  areas  established 
for  Other  plaitning  purposes  consistent  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

9.    PJTOET 

Five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  that  have  been 
carried  out  under  this  Act  including  his 
evaluation  of  those  activities  and  his  recom- 
mendationf  with  respect  to  appropriate 
legislation. 

Lette«  or  Tranemittal  to  Congress 

Janttary  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albet.t, 

Speaker  of  Vie  House  of  Rcpresentaiives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkaker:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  to 
provide  for  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  means  ef  Improving  the  de- 
livery of  human  services.  I  am  also  enclosing 
a  brief  summary  of  the  bilL  This  bill  is  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  1585«,  Introduced  for  the  Admin- 
istration during  the  second  session  of  the 
92nd  Congress,  and  would  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  in  his  May  18, 
1972.  Mes.sage  on  the  Allied  Services  Act. 

Throughout  the  country,  numerous  In- 
dividuals find  themselves  in  various  degrees 
of  economic  and  social  dependency.  Some  are 
institutionalized.  Others,  not  capable  of 
self-care,  are  in  community-based  alternative 
care  facilities.  Seme,  capable  of  self-support, 
are  living  at  home  but  are  not  able  to  abtain 
employment  and  become  self-supporting. 
There  are  numerous  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  programs  which  provide  services  ad- 
dressed to  some  part  of  the  causes  of  these 
conditions:  health  and  mental  health  care, 
alcoholism,  and  drug  addiction  treatment! 
education,  manpower  training,  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon,  chUd  care,  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  services. 

Qsually,  however,  there  is  no  mechanism 
for  combining  the  services  provided  under 
thase  programs  through  Jomt  planning  and 
ccerdinated  operations  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate these  various,  interrelated  conditions  of 
dependency.  Accordingly,  the  Allied  Services 
Act  is  being  proposed  to  help  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  evaluate  selective  efforts  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  provide  sucli  a  mech- 
anism. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  wUl  encoiu-age  Joint 
efforts  towards  this  goal.  It  wlU  provide  lor 
the  following: 

a.  grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  a  maximum  of  two  years  to  develop  plans 
for  programs  to  demonstrate  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  delivery  of  services: 

0.  authority  In  States  and  local  govern- 
ments with  approved  allied  services  plans  to 

'JL**^*''  "P  ^°  ^^'^  ***  ^^^^  funds  from  one 
Federal  program  to  another; 

c.  grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  a  maximum  of  three  years  to  cover  the 


administrative  costs  of  Implem.entlng  plans 
for  the  allied  delivery  of  htunan  services; 

d.  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
waive  statutory  and  regulatory  constraints 
of  a  technical  or  administrative  nature  which 
impede  the  development  cf  allied  human 
Eervices  programs. 

Since  this  proposal  Is  essentially  a  demon- 
stration effort,  all  initial  grants  w'ui  be  made 
by  the  third  year  after  enactment.  At  the  end 
of  five  years,  the  Secretary  will  report  on  the 
results  with  recommendations. 

An  annual  bu»tget  level  of  $20  million  is 
anticipated  under  this  legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and    Budget   that   enactment    of   ttis 
proposed  legislation  would  be  In  acccffd  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Secreiar^. 

H.    M.*N    SeRIICES   CoVSRBD   by    AT.l.Ti-n   Ssav  ICES 

The  HEW  programs  eligible  to  be  Intsgrated 
under  the  Allied  Services  Act  include  cate- 
^•'  rical  programs  from  areas  cf  health,  social 
tcrvice  arid  education.  The  Allied  Services 
Act  would  cover  the  following  programs.  This 
l;.-.t  is  not  exhaustive  of  all  Departmental  pro- 
grams potentially  eligible. 

MANDATED    FOR    INCLUSION* 

Program 

Titles  IV  A  and  IV  B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Description 

Child  care  services,  foster  care,  family  plan- 
innp.  hcmemaking  and  housing  services,  pro- 
tective senlces  for  children,  preventive  health 
ai-id  child  welfare  services,  child  abuse  and 
neglect  ser.  ices,  emergency  assistance  serv- 
ices. 

Program 
Titles  I,  VI,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Description 
Old  age  rehabilitative  services,  services  to 
retain  capability  for  self  care,  rehabilitative 
services  to  the  blind  and  disabled. 

OPTIONAL  FOR  INCLUSION 

Program 
Section  S14(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act. 

tyescriptitm 

Comprehensive  public  health  services  and 
training  of  personnel. 

Program 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Scurity  Act. 

Descrrption 
Maternal   and  child  health   services,  crip- 
pled children  services,  dental  health,  trainUig 
oi  personnel. 

ProgruTn 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Description 

Rehabilitative  services  to  the  disabled, 
meually  retarded,  blind,  and  deaf. 

Projwom 

Titles  III  and  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Description 

Community  planning  and  coordination  of 
atjing  programs,  training  of  special  personnel 
to  carry  out  aging  programs,  transportation 
services,  information  referral  and  counseling 
services,  recreational  and  leisure  activities, 
home  maintenance,  adult  education  and  nu- 
trition services. 

Program 

TiUes  I  and  III  of  Uie  Juvenile  Delinqueacy 
Prevention  Act  of  196a. 

D€9eription 
Diagnostic,    rehabilitative   and   preventive 
services  to  youth. 


•E.xcluded  from  30%   transfer  authority. 


PTogram 
■ntle  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Description 
Medical  and  rehabilitative  services  to  APCD 
famihes   and    the    aged,   blind  and    disabled 
eligible  for  Medicaid  benefits. 
Program 
Part*  C  and  D  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Faculties  Construction 
Act. 

Dc  seription 
Planning  and  operation  of  facilities  for  the 
nieutally  retarded  and  other  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabUH.es.  personnel  staffing. 
Progrcm 
The  Adult  Education  Act. 
DescT^ption 
Education  services  to  adults. 

Program 
Drug  Abuse. 

Description 
Outreach,  treatment,  and  rehabil.tative 
services  to  narcotic  addicts,  drug  abr.sers,  and 
drug  dependent  persons  through  a  wide  range 
of  community-based  services  m  order  to  re- 
store them  to  health  as  useful  members  cr 
society. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ani 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  BENNrrr 
and  five  other  cosponsors  in  introducing 
the  administration's  proposed  Allied 
Services  Act  of  1974. 

This  meamre  is  to  be  referred  se- 
quentially to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  in  that  order,  as  it  -would 
affect  a  number  of  social  services  pro- 
grams imder  the  respective  jurisdiction 
of  these  two  committees.  Senator  Be.x- 
NETT  is  the  rankmg  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare. 

■While  joining  in  introduction  of  this 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  administration  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
note  reservations  about  certain  of  its 
provisions.  Among  these  are  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  funds 
from  one  Federal  program  to  another: 
and,  the  authority  to  waive  certain  con- 
straints enacted  by  the  Congress  in  au- 
thorizing statutes.  However.  1  feel  that 
th«  objective  of  the  legislation — to  co- 
ordinate and  improve  the  delivery  of 
human  services — is  a  commendable  ore 
and  merits  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Thi^  biH  serves  as  a  velucle  for 
that  consideration  and,  hopefully,  after 
an  opportunity  to  hear  all  viewpomts 
and  after  deliberation,  an  effective  meas- 
ure can  be  evolved  and  1  shall  join  in 
the  effort  accordingly. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  as  outlined  bv 
Senator  Bennett,  is  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative tools  necessary  to  develop. 
demonstrate  and  evaluate  integrated  de- 
livery of  human  services  at  the  local 
level. 

Among  the  tools  provided  by  the  act 
are: 

Planning  assistance. 

Implemeutation  grants  for  up  to  3 
years  to  cover  the  casts  of  instaUing  com- 
prehensive, integrated  suppert  systems. 

An  authorization  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  up  to  30  percent  of  Sta«e  and  local 
government  frmds  from  one  ^dera!  pro- 
gram to  another. 
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An  authorization  for  administrative, 
regulatory,  and  technical  waivers  in  re- 
spect to  Federal  programs. 

Joint  funding  duplication. 

The  programs  eUgible  to  be  integrated 
under  the  new  act  include  categorical 
programs  in  the  areas  of  health,  social 
services,  and  education,  for  example, 
child  care  services,  old  age  rehabilitation 
services,  comprehensive  public  health 
services,  and  education  services  under 
the  Adult  Education  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  as  well  as  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  Allied  Serv- 
ices Act,  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Finance  and  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  am  informed  by  the  staff 
that  that  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Bennett). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mt. 
HrDDLESTON).  Wlthout  objection,  it  is  so 
oidered. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for 
Mr.  MoNDALEi  : 

S.  3055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
inipiove  the  program  for  research  and 
demonstration  of  new  teclmiques  in  lake 
pollution  control.  Referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work-s. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  prepared  by  Mm  in 
connection  with  tlie  bill,  together  with 
the  te.xt  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  Vie  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Sta-j-ement  by  Sfnator  Mondale 

I  am  today  Introduomg  a  bill  to  provide 
for  au  expanded  program  of  research  to 
dt -noiistraie  and  evaluate  techniques  for  lake 
pollution  control  and  rcuoraiion. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  up  to  $60 
niUllon  over  the  ne.rt  4  years  for  projects  to 
demonstrate  lake  polluilon  control  methods, 
such  as  point  source  nutrient  control,  in- 
water  nutrient  reduction,  nutrient  diversion, 
and  advanced  wastewater  diversion.  It  would 
also  make  funds  available  to  carry  out  and 
evaluate  restoration  iichniques  including 
nutrient  inactivation.  aeration,  sediment 
dredging  and  drying,  and  biological  and 
c.'aenalcal  control  of  plant  growth  in  lakes. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  hundreds 
of  lakes  In  states  across  the  Nation  are  en- 
dingered  by  pollution,  sedimentation  and  ac- 
celerated eutrophication.  A  state-by-state 
survey  conducted  in  1971  identiiied  37(3  lakes 
ill  33  states  as  polluted  and  in  need  of  res- 
t-jration.  A  more  comprehensive  analysis  is 
currently  underway  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  preliminary  findings 
o;  this  study,  provided  to  me  last  May  by  the 
EPA.  revealed  the  following: 

A  total  of  242  lakes  were  sampled  by  our 
helicopter  team  In  the  ten-state  area  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota.  The  majority  of  these 
lak'is  are  subject  to  potential  accelerated 
euirophlcation  because  they  receive  effluent 
trora  municipal  sources.  Prelimindry  results 
for  these  242  lakes  indicate  that  64  lakes  (26 
percent)  have  algae  problems,  29  lakes  (12 
percent)  h«v©  nuisance  weed  problems,  54 
additional  lakes  (22  percent)  have  both  algae 
and  weed  problems,  and  10  lakes  (4  percent) 
have  potential  near-term  algae  or  weed  prob- 
lems. Twelve  lakes   (5  percent)    were  found 


to  be  free  from  both  algae  and  weed  prob- 
lems. The  status  of  the  remaining  73  lakes 
has  not  been  established  at  this  time.  In 
terms  of  water  quality  as  determined  from 
chemical  analyses  of  lake  samples,  it  cur- 
rently is  estimated  that  18  of  the  242  survey 
lakes  are  ollgotrophlc  (very  pure),  25  are 
mesotrophlc  (good  condition),  15  are  meso- 
eutrophlc  (starting  to  go  bad),  139  are  eu- 
trophlc  (bad  condition),  and  50  are  hyper- 
eutrophic  (going  dead)." 

On  the  basis  of  analyses  like  the  foregoing, 
we  know  that  many  lakes  throughout  the 
United  States  are  In  urgent  need  of  help. 
Nevertheless,  lake  reclamation  has  in  a  sense 
been  the  step-cWld  of  federal  efforts  to  safe- 
guard and  restore  our  environment. 

Congress  in  1970  recognised  the  need  to  be- 
gin work  in  the  critical  area  of  lake  restora- 
tion, A  modest  program  was  created  under 
Section  104(h)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  providing  funds  for  devel- 
oping and  demonstrating  methods  for  the 
prevention,  removal,  reduetlon  and  elimina- 
tion of  pollution  in  lakes.  Over  the  past  four 
fiscal  years,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  spent  approximately  $8  mlUion 
on  research  designed  to  provide  a  better 
understanc'.lng  of  the  process  of  accelerated 
eutrophication,  to  develop  predictive  models 
of  the  eutrophication  process  and  to  develop 
nutrient  control  techniques. 

In  its  report  on  "Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Programs  Needed  to  Achieve  Water  Qual- 
ity Goals,"  dated  January  16,  1974,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  found  that  projects 
funded  under  Section  104(h)  have  provided 
useful  Information  about  the  aquatic  envi- 
ronment; nevertheless,  a  substantial  amount 
of  research  has  yet  to  be  done. 

With  the  information  currently  available 
to  the  E:ivironmental  Protection  Agency  and 
to  the  States,  there  is  an  ample  basis  upon 
which  to  begin  a  program  to  protect  and  re- 
store lakes  that  are  already  known  to  be 
endangered.  Congress  authorized  such  a  pro- 
gram under  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act.  To  date,  the  Admin- 
istration hsis  requested,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  received,  no 
funds  to  carry  out  this  important  program 
although  the  G.A.O.  reports  that  the  E.P,A, 
plans  to  begin  it  during  fiscal  1974.  I  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  dalay  no  longer  in 
implementing  the  clean  lakes  program,  and  I 
Intend  to  press  for  prompt  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  necessary  funding  to  carry  it 
out. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed  to 
provide  for  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment to  support  the  Section  314  clean  lakes 
program.  It  would  provide  $15  million  per 
year  to  meet  the  principal  research  needs 
Identified  by  the  Grneral  Accounting  Office 
in  its  January  16th  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hoijeful  of  early  ap- 
proval of  my  proposal  by  the  Congress. 


S.  3055 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hour,e  of 
Reprcicntatives  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assexnbled.  That  sec- 
tion 1041  h)  of  the  federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(h)"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follov.'lng: 

"(2)  For  the  four  fiscal  years  bcghming 
with  the  fiscal  year  enUitig  June  30,  1975, 
not  le=;s  than  SIO.OOO.OOO  o|  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  purpoiie  of  this  subsection 
for  each  such  year  shall  bB  for  demonstra- 
tion programs  dcmonstratl»g  and  evaluating 
techniques  for — 

"(A)  point  source  nutrient  control,  In- 
v.-atc-r  nutrient  reduction,  and  nonconven- 
tional  methods  of  lake  restoration; 

"iB)  nutrient  diversion,  advanced  waste 
water  d!ver.sion.  nutrient  inactivation,  aera- 
tion, and  sediment  dredging  and  drying;  and 

"(C)  biological  and  chcfnlcal  control  of 
algao  and  plant  growth  in  lakes." 


February  25,  1974 

Sec.  2.  Section  104 (u)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strlk 
Ing  out  "and"  before  "(6)".  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (h)". 


Febrtmry  25,  197 U 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    339 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chuuch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wj'oming  (Mr.  McGee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  335,  the  Com- 
munity Schools  Act. 


S.    821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  quaUty  of  juvenile  justice 
in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S,    1088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1688,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental mvasions  of  their  privacy. 

S.    2488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2488,  a  bm  to  extend  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  the  nu- 
trition for  the  elderly  program. 

S.    2710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2710,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2733,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
embossing  of  paper  money, 

S.    2784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2784,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance,  ed- 
ucation assistance  allowances,  and  the 
s{>eci:il  training  allowances  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons  imder  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  special  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans and  servicemen  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title;   to  improve  and  expand  the 


veteran-student  services  program ;  to  es- 
tablish a  veterans  education  loan  pro- 
gram for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  veterans  and 
the  wives  and  widows  of  certain  veterans 
by  improving  and  expanding  the  provi- 
sions governing  the  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  plan  for  the  employ- 
ment of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans; to  make  improvements  in  the  edu- 
cational assistance  program;  to  recodify 
and  expand  veterans'  reemployment 
rights;  to  make  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  benefits;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2789,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Communication  Center  and  a 
Vietnam  Era  Advisory  Committee. 

S.    2814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2814,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  the  readjustment 
allowances  paid  to  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  volunteer  leaders,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  handling  of  such  allowances. 

S.    2933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2933,  a 
bill  to  provide  greater  security  for  the 
U.S.  passport. 

S,    3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
maoge)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
B.  3006,  a  bill  to  require  that  certain 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  Senate  or  received  by  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Represenatives  be 
printed  with  a  fiscal  note. 

B.    3015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mktcalp)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Rxbicoff),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3015,  the  Mandatory  Gas 
Rationing  Act  of  1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  289— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SERIOUS  NATURE  OP 
THE  SUPPLY,  DEMAND,  AND  PRICE 
SITUATION  OF  FERTILIZER 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr. 
Young)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


S.  Res.  289 
Resolution  relating  to  the  serious  nature  of 

the  supply,  demand,  and  price  situation  of 

fertilizer 

Whereas  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
1974-75  food  and  fiber  supply  for  the  world 
and  the  United  States  Is  either  planted  or 
about  to  be  planted;   and 

Whereas  nearly  30  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  In  the  United 
States  is  directly  attributable  to  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer;  and 

Whereas  the  1974  tigricultural  production 
goals  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  sufficient  quantities  of  fertilizer  are 
made  available;  and 

Whereas  the  current  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation's  fertilizer  Industry  Is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  existing  and  future  demands; 
and 

Whereas  some  of  the  current  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  fertilizer  Industry 
Is  being  unrealized  due  to  limited  avail- 
abilities of  natural  gas  and  other  liquid  and 
middle-distillate  fuels;   and 

Whereas  these  factors  are  contributing  to 
a  supply  of  fertilizers  this  year  short  of  what 
farmers  want  and  need  for  application  on  In- 
creased  acreage;    and 

Whereas  such  shortages  are  not  only  lim- 
iting the  farmers'  ability  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  In  1974  at  maximum  levels,  but  also 
are  contributing  to  further  escalation  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer:  Now, 
therefore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  have  any  responsibility  for 
establishing  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
materials  and  faculties  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  fertilizer,  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  fertilizer  industry  re- 
garding the  allocation  of  such  materials  and 
facilities.  The  fertUizer  Industry,  in  turn,  Is 
urged  to  do  Its  utmost  In  making  these  es- 
sential fertilizer  supplies  available  to  farmers 
In  a  timely  and  equitable  manner,  and  at 
reasonable  price  levels; 

(2)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  ap- 
propriate State  regulatory  agencies  do  every- 
thing within  their  power.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  natural 
gas  (including  gas  sold  under  Interruptible 
contracts),  to  Insure  producers  of  nitrogen 
with  supplies  of  natural  gas  sufiBclent  to 
maintain  maxiTnum  production  levels; 

(3)  The  Federal  Energy  Office  Include  all 
of  the  energy  and  fuel  requirements  of  the 
fertilizer  industry — including  local  dealer  re- 
quirements— In  Its  highest  priority  category 
regarding  allocation  of  gasoUne,  mlddle-dls- 
tlUates,  and  other  liquid  fuels  utilized  by  this 
Industry  In  the  production,  distribution,  and 
application  of  fertUizer  supplies; 

(4)  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Departments  of  Agricultvire  and  Commerce 
continue  their  monitoring  and  reporting  of 
fertilizer  suf^ly  availabUitles,  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  and  export  shipments;  and 

(5)  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  establish 
an  Investigatory  program  through  the  field 
offices  of  the  internal  Revenue  Service  to 
monitor  and  analyze  any  reports  of  fertUizer 
price  gouging  at  either  wholesale  or  retail 
levels,  and  any  changes  In  manufacturer 
marketing  operations  or  relationships  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  local  dealers  and 
between  local  dealers  and  their  customers 
which  may  affect  continued  availability  or 
pricing  of  fertilizer  supplies  to  farmers. 


introducing  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  recommendations  for  pay  increases 
with  respect  to  executive  and  legislative 
salaries  that  the  President  recommended 
in  his  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request. 
This  resolution  would,  therefore,  allow 
the  recommended  increases  for  the  judi- 
ciary' to  go  into  effect. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
275,  submitted  by  Senator  Dominick  to 
disapprove  the  recommended  salar>'  ad- 
justments for  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion today  so  that  the  Senate  might  be 
in  a  position  to  review  an  alternative  to 
an  across-the-board  disapproval. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  previously 
that  there  are  compelling  reasons  on  bo*h 
sides  of  this  salary  increase  question.  I 
have  sponsored  Senator  Dominick's  reso- 
lution because  I  believe  that  those  in 
public  life  must  sacrifice  certain  per- 
sonal luxuries,  such  as  a  raise  in  salary, 
while  inflation  continues  to  play  havoc 
with  our  economy.  However,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are  reasons  for  allow- 
ing the  judicial  salar>'  increase  to  go  into 
effect  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  questions 
concerning  executive  and  congressional 
personnel. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life  that  the  rate 
of  salary  is  ha%ing  a  large  influence  on 
lawyers  who  otherwise  would  quickly 
grasp  the  opportunity  for  serving  on  the 
Federal  bench.  Additionally,  a  few  Fed- 
eral judges  have  recently  resigned,  citing 
financial  considerations  as  one  reason 
for  their  decision.  There  are  additional 
considerations  that  come  into  play  with 
regard  to  Federal  judges  that  do  not  exist 
in  the  other  categories  under  discussion. 

Since  the  foundation  of  our  judicial 
system  rests  ur>on  the  competence  of 
those  serving  it  and  since  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Nation  cannot  aCford  to  have 
these  positions  filled  by  individuals  other 
than  the  best  of  what  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  to  offer.  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
might  want  to  consider  this  alternative. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  290)  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive salaries  that  were  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  during  February  1974,  pursuant  to 
Section  225(b)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  290— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLXmON  DIS- 
APPROVING PAY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post        At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

OfBce  and  Civil  Service.)  (for    Mr.    Inouye  >,    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today     Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  co- 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLtrriON    271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 271,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
President's  recommendations  for  salary 
increases  pursuant  to  section  225<h)  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

SENATE    RESOLTJTION    278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZKi  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  276,  disapproving 
the  pay  raise. 

SEN.ATE    aESOLUTlON     281 
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sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  281,  relat- 
ing to  the  aOocation  of  energy  resources 
for  tourism. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCrREENT   KIXOI.I7TION    S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ctthtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawdolph> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  52,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  friendship 
\\ith  the  Repubhc  of  China. 

SEN'ATT    CONCX.-REENT    HrSOLrTICN    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock;,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  66,  to  urge  the 
release  from  prison  of  Simas  Kudirka, 
the  Lithuanian  seaman. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9G6 

(Referred  to  the  ConunitUje  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  pr<H}osed  amendment  today 
to  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
which,  if  passed,  would  take  into  account 
the  higher  cost  of  living  encountered  by 
veterans  pin-suing  their  higher  education 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  or  tlie  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  know  many  Alaska  veterans  would 
like  to  return  home  to  Alaska  for  college, 
but  enroll  in  colleges  outside  the  State 
because  the  cost  of  living  is  lower.  While 
the  cost  of  living  is  from  20  to  75  percent 
higher  in  Alaska  than  many  areas  of  the 
continental  United  States,  the  aUow- 
ances  and  loan  limits  remain  fixed.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  in  Alaska  wculd  hke 
to  see  these  Alaska  veterans  come  home 
to  complete  their  education;  many  of 
them  have  already  been  out  of  the  State 

tOOlOTlg. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  cost-of-living  adjustment: 

First.  5  U.S.C.  5941— Provides  for  spe- 
cial pay  and  allowances  based  on  living 
costs  for  Federal  employees  working  in 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  aad  Guam. 

Second.  26  D.S.C.  912 — Excludes  from 
Income  tax  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
of  civilian  oflacers  or  employees  of  the 
Government  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Third.  31  VJB.C.  1225— Sets  forth  a 
special  method  for  allocation  of  funds  to 
noncontiguous  States — Alaslm  and  Ha- 
waii— under  revenue  sharing  when  the 
computation  for  such  allocation  is  based 
partly  on  Federal  employees*  allowances 
bs^sed  on  living  costs. 

Fourth.  37  U.S.C.  305 — ^Provides  special 
pay  allowances  for  members  of  the  tml- 
f  ormed  services  while  on  duty  outside  the 
48  contiguous  States. 
Fifth.  12  use.  1713— Exempta  Alaska 
and  Guam  from  mortgage  limitations 
imder  the  National  Hoostng  Act. 

Sixth.  12  UBC.  1715d— Increase  the 


maximum  mortgage  insurance  for  hous- 
ing projects  xmder  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

Seventh.  42  U.S.C.  3371— Authorizes, 
imder  the  demonstmtlon  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan development  program,  loans 
and  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  cf  housing  for 
Alaska  residents. 

Eighth.  5  U.S.C.  5724a— AUows  an  ex- 
tended period  of  residency  in  temporary 
quarters  for  Federal  employees  trans- 
ferred to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

Ninth.  42  U.S.C.  4013— Increases  the 
ma.ximum  aggregate  liability  for  resi- 
dences in  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
under  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  set  higher  maximum  monthly 
allowable  income  standards  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  feel  that  these  aforementioned  facts 
demonstrate  the  need  and  precedent  for 
a  cost-of-Uving  adjustment  for  veterans 
pursuing  their  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Alaska,  Hav,-aii,  or  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Guam. 

Mr.  President.  I  R.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
S.  2784  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmest  No.   966 

On  page  2,  line  8,  Insert  "(a) "  immediately 
after    Sec.  101.". 

On  p?*ge  3,  after  the  table  in  line  2,  insert 
tbe  foiiowing: 

(b)  Section  1504  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(e)  The  amount  of  any  subsistence  al- 
lowance to  which  any  vettrau-tralnee  re- 
ceiving training  in  the  States  of  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  Is  other- 
wise entitled  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  3.  line  5,  insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
fif-er  "(1)". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  after  subsection  (1),  In- 
sert tlie  foUowlng: 

( 1 )  (a)  Section  1677  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "The  amo«Jit  of  any  flight  train- 
ing allowance  to  which  any  veteran-trainee 
receiving  training  in  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  la 
otherwise  entitled  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  5,  line  1.  after  the  table  Insert  the 
following:  (5)  Section  1682  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows:  "(d>  the  amoimt  of 
any  education  assistance  allcrwance  author- 
ized in  subsections  (ai,  (b)  r  (c)  of  Section 
1682  to  which  any  Tvteran- trainee  receiving 
training  In  the  State  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  Is  otherwise 
entitled  aball  be  Ir.ia'eased  by  an  amotmt 
equal  to  2S  per  ceatuni." 

On  p««e  6,  Une  1,  lasert  "(6)"  In  the  place 
of  "(5)". 

On  page  S.  line  8  lasert  the  following:  (7) 
Section  1696(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "lesser,"  a  new  Bentence  as 
followi:  "The  amouat  of  any  educational 
asstetance  allowances  to  which  any  eligible 
person  pursuing  education  or  tratulug  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin  IsUnds 
or  Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be  In- 
oreased  by  an  amount  eqiwl  to  36  per 
cei.tum  " 


On  page  5.  line  3,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  103.". 

On  page  6,  line  7  Insert  the  following- 
(b)  Sections  1732  and  1742  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  adding  a  ntw  section  at  the  end 
of  subchapter  VI  of  saUl  chapter  as  follows: 
"Section  1769.  The  amount  of  any  educa- 
tional assSstartce  aUowance  to  which  any 
eligible  person  receiving  educational  iasti-uc- 
tion,  or  special  training  allowance  a  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  person  receiving  instruc- 
tion In  the  State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centtim." 

On  page  8,  line  16  strike  "(d)  (1) "  and  add 
"(e)(1)". 

On  page  9,  line  9  Immediately  after  "appli- 
cable." add  the  following:  "Except  that  a 
veteran  pursuing  the  aforementioned  train- 
ing In  the  State  of  Altska.  Hawaii,  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam  sliall  have  the  edu- 
cational Bissistauce  allowance  he  Is  otherwise 
entitled  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centiun." 

On  page  10,  after  the  conclusion  of  (3) 
add  a  new  subsection  as  follows:  (4)  Section 
1C85  of  sxich  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 
"(e)  the  hourly  ratio  amount  of  work-study 
aUowance  that  a  veteran-student  attending 
an  educational  institution  in  the  State  o( 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  la  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  U  otherwise  entitled  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amoimt  equal  to  25  per  centum 
per  hour." 

On  page  10,  Une  17,  insert  "(a)"  Immedl- 
ately  after  "Sec.  207.". 

On  page  10,  Une  25,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  1692  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(c)  the  amount  of  any  tutorial  assistance 
allowance  to  which  any  eUgible  veteran  re- 
ceiving such  asElstanoe  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  Is  otherwise  entiUed  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  12,  line  17.  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  Section  1732  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

''(C)(2)  The  amount  of  the  educational 
assistance  aUowance  to  which  any  eligible 
person  receiving  training  under  a  farm  coop- 
erative program  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  of  Guam  Is 
otherwise  entitled  shall  be  Increased  by  sn 
amount  equal  to  2S  per  centum. 

On  page  14,  line  1,  add  a  ".••  immediately 
after  "$270". 

On  page  14,  Une  2.  add  the  following  after 
"$270.": 

Section  1786(2)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence: 

"Except  that  any  eligible  person  pursuing 
any  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  while  rcEldlng  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  tn  tt»  Virgin  Jslandt  or 
Guam  shail  be  charged  with  one  montb  at 
a  rate  25  per  centum  higher  than  those  eli- 
gible persons  not  residing  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned locations." 

On  page  15,  before  "Sec.  213."  insert  the 
following: 

<4)  Section  1787  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  tbe  amount  of  any  monthly  training 
assistance  allowance  a&  eUglbte  person  in 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  2B  per  eentom." 

On  page  IS,  after  the  end  of  tbe  sentence 
In  Hue  32,  Insert  the  (ol loving: 
"The  aggregate  of  tbe  amounts  to  which  any 
wterau  pursuing  his  education  In  the  State 
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of  Alaska,  HawaU,  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  may  otherwise  borrow  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum." 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     967 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  deslc  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  276  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stop  the  pay  raise  recommended  by  the 
President  for  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

WHT  CONGRESS  SHOtTLD  NOT  BAISE  FTS  OWN  PAY 

First,  $42,500  is  a  lot  of  money.  That  is 
about  four  times  higher  than  the  aver- 
age income  of  a  family  of  four  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  pay  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  not  be  so  far  above  that  of  the 
average  family  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Second,  very  few  people  run  for  the 
House  or  Senate  for  the  pay  involved. 
They  run  for  other  reasons — because 
they  believe  in  issues,  because  they  want 
to  serve  the  public,  or  because  they  get  a 
great  deal  of  psychic  income  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  public  figure.  We  do 
not  need  to  raise  the  pay  in  order  to  at- 
tract people  to  nm  for  these  offices. 

For  these  reasons  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  our  own  salaries  even 
though  we  have  not  had  a  pay  increase 
for  several  years  while  the  price  indexes 
have  risen  and  while  inflation  has  been 
rampaging. 

OTHERS    WOT7LD    RECETVE    RAISE 

The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
would,  however,  allow  the  pay  raise  to  go 
to  others  in  the  legislative,  Judicial,  and 
executive  branch  who  are  covered  by  the 
President's  recommendations  imder  the 
law. 

The  Federal  judges  would  get  the  in- 
crease. 

The  executive  branch  employees  would 
get  the  increase. 

And  almost  all  of  those  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  would  get  the  increase,  ex- 
cept for  those  whose  salaries  are  now  at 
the  ceiling — generally  administrative  as- 
sistants and  staff  directors  for  com- 
mittees— and  who  are  not  provided  for 
specifically  in  the  law. 

FRKAK    IN    THE    LAW 

I  would  be  happy  to  include  them  as 
well,  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  do  that. 
Because  of  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
ties  their  salaries  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Level  5  executive  branch  officers,  these 
loyal  legislative  employees  cannot  get  a 
pay  raise — even  if  this  raise  goes 
through— until  next  fall  at  the  earliest. 

The  reason  is  that  the  President  pro- 
posed a  salary  for  Level  5  which  is  lower 
than  the  amoimt  needed  to  trigger  pay 
raises  for  those  at  the  ceiling  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Not  imtil  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  issues  an  addi- 
tional order  or  until  Congress  changes 
the  law,  perhaps  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
can  these  employees  receive  a  raise. 


JTTSICIAL    NXKDS 

I  have  heard  from  the  Federal  judges 
serving  in  my  State  who  have  pointed 
out  that  imder  the  law  It  Is  possible  to 
stop  the  raise  for  Congressmen  without 
stopping  it  for  everyone  else.  I  thinlt  they 
need  a  raise.  They  have  served  loyally. 
They  can  receive  no  outside  income  from 
any  possible  conflicting  source.  And  they 
have  given  up  law  practices  to  serve  as 
judges  through  which  they  could  earn 
many  times  the  salary  of  a  Federal  judge. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  this  amendment  today. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    968 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  444)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  dental  care  through  a  system 
of  volimtary  health  insurance  including 
protection  against  the  catastrophic  ex- 
penses of  illness,  financed  in  whole  for 
low-income  groups  through  issuance  of 
certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  aUowance  of  tax 
credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources, 
health  manpower,  and  facilities. 


MAXIMUM  INDIAN  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  GOVERNMENT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    969 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1017)  to  promote 
maximum  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  and  education  of  the  Indian 
people;  to  provide  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  programs 
and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  and  to  encoiu-- 
age  the  development  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  Indlsm  people;  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  national  Indian 
education  program;  and  for  oth*  pur- 
poses. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  941,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8214)  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ments  is  scheduling  the  beginning  of 
hearings  on  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 119,  for  the  protection  of  imborn 
children  and  other  persons,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130,  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  life  to  the  imborn,  the  ill,  the 
aged,  or  the  incapacitated.  The  first  2 
days  of  these  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  6,  in  room  2228,  Dirk- 
sen,  at  10  a.m.  and  on  Thursday,  March 
7,  in  room  1202,  Dirksen,  at  10  a.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  room  300,  Russell  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20510. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 
AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
130 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  ARTHUR  FLEMMING 
AS  MEMBER  AND  DESIGNATED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  wiU  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming  as  member  and 
designated  Chairman  of  the  US.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February 
28,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1114  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  nomination 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  room 
102-B,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  225-8191. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDER^\L 
COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  Senators  and  all  interested 
persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  scheduled  oversight  hearings  on 
March  13  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's future  leasing  program  for  the 
Federal  coal  resources  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains. 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  that  many 
members  of  the  energy*  industry'  have  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  development  of 
the  low- sulfur  coal  deposits  of  the  region. 
We  have  applauded  the  administration's 
establishment  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  resources  program  to  consider  the 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  proposed  coal  development.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Department  is  also 
developing  an  energy  minerals  alloca- 
tion recommendation  system  which  will 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  future  leasing  de- 
cisions. 

However,  the  subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  the  cur- 
rent energy  situation  will  lead  to  prema- 
ture decisions  to  proceed  with  large- 
scale  coal  leasing  when  the  impacts  of 
such  action  are  not  fully  understood.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  that  the  is- 
suance of  leases  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  commit  the  land,  water,  and 
air  resources  of  the  area  to  development 
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sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  281,  relat- 
ing to  the  allocation  of  energy  resources 
for  tourism. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCtmSENT    RESOLUTION    62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cttktis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  52,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  friendship 
with  the  Republic  of  China. 

SENATE    CONCrRarNT    nESOLtmON    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  66,  to  urge  tlie 
release  from  prison  of  Simas  Kudirka, 
the  Lithuanian  seaman. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETER.\NS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    906 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' ACfairs. ) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  proposed  amendment  today 
to  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
which,  if  passed,  would  take  into  account 
the  higher  cost  of  living  encoimterexi  by 
veterans  pursuing  their  higher  education 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  know  many  Alaska  veterans  would 
like  to  return  home  to  Alaska  for  college, 
but  enroll  in  colleges  outside  the  State 
because  the  cost  of  living  Is  lorwer.  While 
the  cost  of  living  is  from  20  to  75  percent 
higher  in  Alaska  than  many  areas  of  the 
continental  United  States,  the  allow- 
ances and  loan  limits  remain  fixed.  Mr. 
Presklent.  the  people  in  Alaska  would  like 
to  see  these  Alaska  veterans  come  home 
to  complet!  their  education;  many  of 
them  hare  already  been  out  of  the  State 
too  long. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  cost-of-living  adjustment: 

First.  5  U.S.C.  5941— Provides  for  spe- 
cial pay  and  allowances  based  on  living 
costs  for  Federal  employees  working  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

Second.  26  U.S.C.  912 — ^Excludes  from 
income  tax  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
of  civilian  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Government  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Third.  31  U5.C.  1225— Sets  forth  a 
special  method  for  allocation  of  funds  to 
noncontiguous  States — Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii— under  revenue  sharing  when  the 
computation  for  such  allocation  is  based 
partly  on  Federal  employees'  allowances 
based  on  living  costs. 

Fourth.  37  U.S.C.  305 — ^Provides  special 
pay  allowances  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  whUe  on  duty  outside  the 
48  contiguous  States. 

Fifth.  12  U.S.C.  1713— Exempts  Alaska 
and  Guam  from  mortgage  limitations 
under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Sixth.  12  U.S.C.  17l5d— Increase  the 


maximiom  mortgage  uiBurance  for  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  Alaska,  Hau'aii,  and  Guam. 

Seventh.  42  U.S.C.  3371 — Authorizes, 
tmder  the  demonstration  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan development  program,  loans 
and  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
Alaska  residents. 

Eighth.  5  U.S.C.  5724a — Allows  an  ex- 
tended period  of  residency  in  temporary 
quarters  for  Federal  employees  trans- 
ferred to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

Ninth.  42  U.S.C.  4013 — Increases  the 
maximum  aggregate  liability  for  resi- 
dences in  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
under  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  set  higher  maximum  monthly 
allowable  income  standards  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  feel  that  these  afcffementioned  facts 
demonstrate  the  need  and  precedent  for 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  veterans 
pursuing  their  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Guam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
S.  2784  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sunend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcopD,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   9S6 

On  page  2.  line  8,  Insert  "(a) "  Immediately 
after  •Sec.  101.". 

On  page  3,  after  the  tAble  in  line  2,  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  1504  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(e)  Th«  amount  of  any  subsistence  al- 
lowauc«  to  which  any  veteran-trainee  re- 
ceiving training  in  the  States  of  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, in  the  Virgin  lalands  or  Ouam  Is  other- 
wise entitled  shsOl  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  3,  line  5,  insert  "(a)  "  Immediately 
after  •■(l)". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  after  subsection  <1),  In- 
sert the  foUowlng : 

( 1 )  (a)  Section  1677  of  »uch  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
aa  follows:  "The  amount  of  any  flight  train- 
ing allo'wance  to  which  any  veteran-trainee 
receiving  training  In  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  in  th«  Virgin  Islands  or  Ouam  is 
otherwise  entitled  shaU  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  5.  line  1,  after  the  table  Insert  the 
following:  (5)  Section  1682  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows:  "(d)  the  amount  of 
any  education  asslstanoe  allowance  author- 
ized in  subsections  (a),  (b)  r  (c)  of  Section 
1682  to  which  any  veteran-trainee  receiving 
training  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  in 
the  Virgin  Ifdands  or  Guam  is  otherwise 
entitled  shaU  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  5,  line  1,  insert  "(6) "  In  the  place 
of  "(5)--. 

On  page  5.  line  3  insert  the  following:  (7) 
Section  1696(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  aft«r  "lesser,"  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "The  amount  of  any  educational 
assistance  allowances  to  which  any  eligible 
person  pursuing  education  or  training  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equAl  to  26  per 
centtim." 


On  page  5,  line  3,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  103.". 

On  page  6,  line  7  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
(b)  Sections  1732  and  1742  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
of  subchapter  VI  of  said  chapter  as  follows : 
"Section  1769.  The  amount  of  any  educa- 
tional Etsslstance  allowance  to  which  any 
eligible  person  receiving  educational  Instruc- 
tion, or  special  training  allowance  a  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  person  receiving  Instruc- 
tion In  the  State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amoixnt  equal  to  25 
per  centum." 

On  page  8,  line  16  strike  "(d)  (1)  "  and  add 
"(e)(1)". 

On  page  9,  line  9  Immediately  after  "appli- 
cable." add  the  following:  "Except  that  a 
veteran  pursuing  the  aforementioned  train- 
ing in  the  State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam  shall  have  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  he  is  otherwise 
entitled  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum." 

On  page  10,  after  the  conclusion  of  (3) 
add  a  new  subsection  as  follows:  (4)  Section 
1G85  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUowa: 
"(e)  the  hourly  ratio  amount  of  work-study 
aUowance  that  a  veteran-student  attending 
an  educational  institution  in  tbe  State  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum 
per  hour." 

On  page  10,  line  17,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  207.". 

On  page  10,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  1692  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(c)  the  amount  of  any  tutorial  assistance 
allowance  to  which  any  eligible  veteran  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  12,  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  Section  1732  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(C)(2)  The  amount  of  tie  educational 
assistance  aUowance  to  which  any  eligible 
person  receiving  training  under  a  farm  coop- 
erative program  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  of  Guam  is 
otherwise  entitled  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum. 

On  page  14,  line  1,  add  a  "."  immediately 
after  "$270". 

On  page  14,  line  2,  add  the  following  after 
"$270."; 

Section  1786(2)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence : 

"Except  that  any  ellglb'.e  person  pursuing 
any  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  whUe  residing  tn  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
Guam  shall  be  charged  with  one  month  at 
a  rate  25  per  centum  higher  than  those  eli- 
gible persons  not  residing  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned locations." 

On  page  15,  before  "Sac.  213."  insert  the 
following : 

(4)  Section  1787  of  su(*  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  the  amount  of  any  monthly  training 
assistance  allowance  an  eUglble  person  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Ouam  U  otherwise  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum." 

On  page  IB,  after  the  end  of  the  sentence 
in  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 
"The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  any 
veteran  pursuing  his  education  In  tbe  State 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     967 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  276  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stop  the  pay  raise  recommended  by  the 
President  for  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  RAISE  rrs  OWN  PAY 

First,  $42,500  Is  a  lot  of  money.  That  is 
about  four  times  higher  than  tlie  aver- 
age income  of  a  family  of  four  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  pay  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  not  be  so  far  above  that  of  the 
average  family  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Second,  very  few  people  run  for  the 
House  or  Senate  for  the  pay  involved. 
They  run  for  other  reasons — because 
they  believe  in  issues,  because  they  want 
to  serve  the  public,  or  because  they  get  a 
great  deal  of  psychic  income  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  public  figure.  We  do 
not  need  to  raise  the  pay  in  order  to  at- 
tract people  to  iim  for  these  offices. 

For  these  reasons  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  our  own  salaries  even 
though  we  have  not  had  a  pay  increase 
for  several  years  while  the  price  indexes 
have  risen  and  while  inflation  has  been 
rampaging. 

OTHERS    WOULD    RECErVE    RAISE 

The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
would,  however,  allow  the  pay  raise  to  go 
to  others  in  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branch  who  are  covered  by  the 
President's  recommendations  under  the 
law. 

The  Federal  judges  would  get  the  in- 
crease. 

The  executive  branch  employees  would 
get  the  increase. 

And  almost  all  of  those  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  would  get  the  increase,  ex- 
cept for  those  whose  salaries  are  now  at 
the  ceiling— generally  administrative  as- 
sistants and  staff  directors  for  com- 
mittees— and  who  are  not  provided  for 
specifically  in  the  law. 

FBEAK    IN    THE    LAW 

I  would  be  happy  to  include  them  as 
well,  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  do  that. 
Because  of  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
ties  their  salaries  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Level  5  executive  branch  officers,  these 
loyal  legislative  employees  cannot  get  a 
pay  raise— even  if  this  raise  goes 
through— until  next  fall  at  the  eariiest 

The  reason  is  that  the  President  pro- 
posed a  salary  for  Level  5  which  is  lower 
than  the  amount  needed  to  trigger  pay 
raises  for  those  at  the  ceiling  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Not  untU  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  issues  an  addi- 
tional order  or  until  Congress  changes 
the  law,  perhaps  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
can  these  employees  receive  a  raise. 


JTJDICIAL    NEEDS 

I  have  heard  from  the  Federal  judges 
serving  in  my  State  who  have  pointed 
out  that  tmder  the  law  it  Is  possible  to 
stop  the  raise  for  Congressmen  without 
stopping  it  for  everyone  else.  I  think  they 
need  a  raise.  They  have  served  loyally. 
They  can  receive  no  outside  income  from 
any  irossible  conflicting  source.  And  they 
have  given  up  law  practices  to  serve  as 
judges  through  which  they  could  earn 
many  times  the  salarj-  of  a  Federal  judge. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  happy  to 
inti-oduce  this  amendment  today. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    968 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  444)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  dental  care  through  a  system 
of  voluntary  health  insurance  including 
protection  against  the  catastrophic  ex- 
penses of  illness,  financed  in  whole  for 
low-income  groups  through  issuance  of 
certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  aUowance  of  tax 
credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources, 
health  manpower,  and  facilities. 


MAXIMUM  INDIAN  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  GOVERNMENT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    969 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1017)  to  promote 
ma.ximum  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  and  education  of  the  Indian 
people;  to  provide  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  programs 
and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  people;  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  national  Indian 
education  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenb.mjm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  941,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  8214)  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ments  is  scheduling  the  beginning  of 
hearings  on  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 119,  for  the  protection  of  imborn 
children  and  other  persons,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130,  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  life  to  the  imborn,  the  ill,  the 
aged,  or  the  incapacitated.  The  first  2 
days  of  these  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  6,  in  room  2228,  Dirk- 
sen,  at  10  a.m.  and  on  Thursdav,  March 
7,  in  room  1202,  Dirksen,  at  10  a.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  hearing  record  should  con-       ' 
tact  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  room  300.  RusseU  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC.  20510. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  ARTHUR  FLEMMING 
AS  MEMBER  AND  DESIGNATED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming  as  member  and 
designated  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February 
28,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1114  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  nomination 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  room 
102-B,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
telephone  225-8191. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 
AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
130 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  Senators  and  all  interested 
persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  scheduled  oversight  hearings  on 
March  13  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's future  leasing  program  for  the 
Federal  coal  resources  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains. 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  that  many 
members  of  the  energj'  industry  have  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  development  of 
the  low-sulfur  coal  deposits  of  the  region. 
We  have  applauded  the  administration's 
establishment  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  resources  program  to  consider  the 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  proposed  coal  development.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Department  is  also 
developing  an  energy  minerals  alloca- 
tion recommendation  system  which  will 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  future  leasing  de- 
cisions. 

However,  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  the  cur- 
rent energy  situation  will  lead  to  prema- 
ture decisions  to  proceed  with  large- 
scale  coal  leasing  when  the  impacts  of 
such  action  are  not  fully  understood.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  that  the  is- 
suance of  leases  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  commit  the  land,  water,  and 
air  resources  of  the  area  to  development 
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of  surface  mines,  coal  gaslfkation  plants, 
water  Impoundmente,  and  new  commu- 
nities without  adequate  comideratloa  of 
other  energy  alternatives  and  environ- 
tnental,  social,  and  economic  impacts. 

V.'e  have  asked  the  Departments  of  In- 
Iriior  and  Agriculture  and  the  En-vlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  testify  on 
March  11.  We  have  requested  that  they 
nddress  a  list  of  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture coal  leasing  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  questions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee Intends  to  hold  additional 
hearings  on  this  subject  both  here  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field.  At  those 
hearings  we  will  hear  from  representa- 
tives from  the  coal  industry,  the  State 
governments  involved,  and  the  general 
public.  We  will  announce  tlie  dates  of 
those  hearings  when  they  liave  been 
scheduled. 

The  March  13  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuQdlng. 

Exhibit  1 
QtTESTiONS  roil  Mabch  11  Heabiiio  ok  Coal 

Leasinc   in   NoKTREirN   Gkeat   Plains 

1.  Whut  Is  the  cnrrent  status  of  the 
"Northern   Oremt   Plains   Resources   Prograaa 

(NOFR)T  How  much  Is  done  and  what  else 
needa  to  be  done  to  provide  an  adequate 
basts  tor  decisions?  When  will  It  be  complete? 

2.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  the  Energy 
Minerals  Allocation  Recommendation  Sys- 
tem (EMAPS)  ?  Describe  the  system  and  indi- 
cate when  It  will  be  put  into  operation. 

3.  What  Is  the  status  of  other  Federal 
studies  or  programs  which  are  also  looking  at 
the  co«l  resources  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  auch  aa  SEAM.  RALLL  and  the 
North  Central  Power  Study? 

4.  What  is  the  status  of  the  proposed  flve- 
year  coal  leasing  achedule  and  the  environ- 
mental Impact  Etatemeot  on  it?  When  will 
a  dnrft  taa  be  released?  WIU  the  Department 
aJlorw  more  thaa  4£  days  fof  public  review? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  all  the  work  items 
referrvd  to  In  questions  1-4  coordinated  with 
each  otSier? 

6.  What  ts  the  status  of  the  environmental 
impact  itaAMDent  currently  being  prepared 
by  the  B\veau  of  Land  Management.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  forest  Servloe  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlanlon  on  develop- 
ment of  seven  coal  mines  and  a  railroad  llzifi 
In  the  Powder  River  Basin?  Are  this  EIS  and 
the  decisions  It  la  designed  to  analyze  co- 
ordinated with  the  programmatic  EIS.  the 
NOPRP,  and  all  the  other  coal-related  actiona 
already  dlacuMedT 

T.  What  la  the  status  of  the  lawsiUt 
hrougbt  against  tSie  Department  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Counxm  and 
others  to  enjoin  further  coal  development? 

8.  Is  it  correct  that  the  basic  underlying 
assumption  of  the  NGPBP  is  that  the  strlp- 
pable  reservea  of  low  sulfur  coal  in  the  north- 
ern plains  will  be  developed  to  meet  the 
energy  nesda  of  the  country?  Who  U  looking 
at  alternatives  (other  than  different  Isvels 
of  coal  development)  auch  aa  energy  conser- 
vation and  efllclency  and  deep  mining  ol  low 
sulfur  coal  reacr  vea?  To  what  extent  will 
these  altemattres  be  enduated  and  com- 
plete tuTeetlgatedT 

9.  WcaOA  aorflMRi  ptalas  ooel  be  eon- 
sUtarad  fswtiel  tot  tbe  eoliitlea  «<  ttiie 
uattos'e  »miu  froUams  U  that  eaal  oooM 
only  be  deep  mliMdr  la  U  T*'*^T'  oolj  tbm 
Tact  that  this  coal  can  be  "cheaply"  strip- 


mined  that  makes  It  so  "essential"  for  the 
national  energy  altuation?  How  -would  the 
country  solve  Its  energy  problems  If  it  didn't 
have  the  possibility  of  stripmlned  coal  from 
the  northern  plains? 

10.  Will  large-scale  on-site  development 
of  northern  plains  ooal  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  Intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  most  efficient  use  ol  energy  and 
the  production  of  reeewable,  less  disruptive 
forms  of  energy  ? 

11.  Will  a  major  coal  development  in  the 
West  lead  to  reduction  of  coal  mining  in 
the  Midwest  and  Appalachla?  Will  there  be 
shifts  of  industrial  jAant  locations  closer  to 
the  major  sources  t>f  energy? 

12.  WTiftt  limitations  does  the  availability 
of  water  resources  place  on  coal  develop- 
ment in  the  northern  great  plains?  Is  there 
sufficient  water  for  mined  land  reclamation, 
gasiacatlon,  etc?  Will  water  have  to  be  di- 
verted from  existing  uses? 

13.  What  are  the  anticipated  effects  on 
air  and  water  quality  in  the  northern  plains 
region  of  ooal  development? 

14.  At  wimt  point  or  development  will  the 
northern  plains  be  committed  to  full  scale 
development  (I.e.  when  a  system  of  rerer- 
votrs  and  aqueducts  has  been  built,  etc.)  ? 
At  what  point  are  options  foreclosed?  For 
example,  if  an  extensive  water  delivery  sys- 
tem is  built  to  strlppable  areas,  will  strip 
mining  be  halted  if  reclamation  proves  un- 
satisfactory? 

15.  If  agencies  want  to  make  decisions  In 
1974.  what  felnd  of  decision  can  be  made 
based  on  the  Information  that  will  be  avail- 
able by  that  time?  For  example,  is  the  In- 
formation adequate  for  issuing  individual 
lca.?;es  or  for  large-scale  leasing? 

16.  How  many  acres  are  under  federal  lease 
In  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South 
DaJtota  and  Nebraska?  Who  has  leased  Ped- 
emJ  lands?  What  about  Indian,  State,  and 
private  leases?  How  many  acres  are  under 
lease  on  these  lands?  Is  there  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  coal  reserve  presently  under 
federal  letise?  Under  other  lands?  How  do 
these  reserves  relate  to  anticipated  demands 
and  past  production? 

17.  What  reclamation  standards  and  pro- 
cedures does  the  Department  intend  to  put 
into  any  new  coal  leases  or  impose  on  exist- 
ing leases?  Is  reclamation  feasible  In  most 
of  the  lands  in  the  northern  plains? 

18.  Does  the  Department  intend  to  require 
development  on  the  existing  coal  leases?  On 
new  leases?  Describe  the  proposed  require- 
ments. 

19.  Is  new  legislation  needed  to  assure 
prompt  and  careful  development  on  existing 
and  future  leases? 

20.  What  levels  of  staffing  and  appropria- 
tions are  needed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
environmental  hnpaot  statements  and  other 
Information  needed  to  decide  whether  to  is- 
sue any  lease  and  to  cupervlae  operations  un- 
der any  lease  in  the  manner  necessary  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  the  regulation  and  the  lease?  What 
are  the  current  staffing  and  appropriation 
levels  and  those  proposed  for  PTT  1975? 

21.  What  are  the  future  research  needs  of 
the  NOPRP?  What  specific  areas  need  more 
study?  How  much  time  would  he  required  for 
these  fut\ir«  needs? 

22.  How  does  the  Administration  view  the 
northern  plains  coal  in  relationship  to  Proj- 
ect Independence?  What  role  could  nortli- 
ern  plains  coal  play  in  this  Project?  Does  the 
Administration  view  Western  coal  as  the  pri- 
mary new  supply? 

23.  What  was  the  initial  timeframe  for 
the  NOPRP?  Has  it  been  shortened?  Is  this 
timeframe  adequate  to  generate  new  field 
Information? 

24.  What  has  been  the  Admlnisteation 
policy  for  funding  at  the  VOFBP?  Has  the 
funding  been  adequate  to  reach  the  "objeo- 
tlvea"  of  the  original  Program  outime? 


25.  To  what  extent  have  the  States  par- 
ticipated In  the  NOPRP?  The  citizens  of  the 
region?  Has  the  Program  afforded  maximum 
input  from  the  States  and  the  citizens  of  the 
region? 

26.  Have  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  North- 
ern Plains  been  Involved  in  NGPRP?  What 
has  been  the  extent  o*  their  Involvement? 
When  was  their  active  patrlcipatlon  solicited? 
How  is  the  Program  tailored  to  meet  their 
needs? 

27.  Should  the  NGPRP  be  continued?  Under 
what  structure?  How  much  would  it  cost  to 
continue  the  P>rogram? 


Alx^IOUN  CEMENT  OF  HEARINGS; 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY; PROBLEMS  AND  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
mtin  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
committee  vill  hold  hearings  on  "Trans- 
portation and  the  Elderly:  Problems  and 
Progress,"  February  25,  27,  and  28,  be- 
ginning at  10  ajn.  each  day  in  room  1318, 
Dii'ksen  Office  Building. 

Testimony  will  explore  recent  legisla- 
tive enactments  which  should  provide 
resources  useful  in  improving  mobility  of 
older  Americans.  Testimony  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  energy  crisis  upon  programs 
serving  the  elderly  will  also  be  sought 
and  the  President's  new  transit  proposals 
will  be  considered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
points  out  what  we  Philadelphians  have 
knot^-n  for  a  long  time — that  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, Philadelphia  is  a  natural. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  John  Koenig.  Jr.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  Things  CoNsiotan>:  AppaEciAxiNG 
Philadxlpkxa 

(By  John  Ebenlg,  Jr.) 

Philaselphia. — ^America's  most  historic 
city,  turning  an  eye  to  tbe  future,  la  quietly 
renewing  Itself — ^that  la.  If  you  can  say  that 
construction  workers  and  restoration  experts 
move  quietly.  But  the  old  Quaker  City's  ap- 
proach to  everything  has  always  been  rather 
subdued.  No  great  blowing  of  one's  horn  here. 
It's  not  necessary,  the  true  Philadelphlan 
figures,  for  if  the  outlauders  dcm't  know  and 
appreciate  Philadelphia,  that's  their  misfor- 
tune. 

However,  Philadelphians,  old  and  nouveau, 
are  now  taking  a  new  look  at  themselves  and 
their  city  and  how  it  appears  In  the  eyes 
of  tbe  nation  and  the  world.  For  1976  win 
be  the  300th  birthday  of  the  United  States. 
And  where  was  the  United  States  founded? 
Why,  "In  Philadelphia,  of  course." 

For  the  Bicentennial  there  will  be  no 
world's  fair,  no  International  exposition  at- 
tempting to  glorify  American — ^and  Philadel- 
phia— history.  Perhaps  ttoe  day  fjf  the  world's 
fair  Is  over,  many  FhllaAelphians  figure.  They 
note  a]K>  th»t  soom  f«n  hald  elaewbare  In 
recent  years  have  been  flnanctal  flops. 

Anyway,  buatneaa  and  political  leaders  who 
did  want  to  bring  anotlier  world's  fair  to 
Philadelphia  In  1970  loBt  a  hart-fougUt  bat- 
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tie.  Residents  of  the  city's  northeast  area, 
the  first  proposed  site  for  tbe  exposition, 
^  didn't  want  the  congestion  it  would  bring. 
A  largely  undevelc^ied  area  southwest  of  the 
city's  airport  was  proposed  later,  but  con- 
struction was  deemed  too  costly  and  by  that 
time  it  was  getting  too  late  to  start. 

But  the  old  city,  with  its  two  mUlion  res- 
sldents.  plus  nearly  three  mUlioa  in  the 
suburbs  and  nearby  towns.  stUl  wautfi  to  do 
something  big  for  1976.  Its  Centemiial  Ex- 
position of  1B76,  marking  100  years  of  Ameri- 
can independeuce,  was  America's — and  per- 
haps the  world's — first  great  and  successful 
world's  fair.  The  Sesqulcentennial  Exposition 
of  192G,  scene  of  the  first  Dempsey-Tumiey 
fight  and  for  which  a  giant  stadium  was 
built — the  location  each  year  of  the  Army- 
Navy  football  fracas  before  100,000  fans — 
was  another  landmark  in  world's  fair  history. 
It  Is  theorized  here  that  in  this  day  of 
rapid  communication,  people  no  longer  need 
a  giant,  costly  exposition  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  wonders  accomplished  in  the 
scientific,  Industrial  and  social  spheres.  But 
exposition  or  no,  Philadelphia  expects  to  be 
the  central  focus  point  of  the  United  States' 
200th  birthday  celebration  ij.    1976. 

Plans  for  the  observance  \vi  e  made  some 
time  ago,  hence  the  hammer  ..nd  saw,  the 
bulldozer,  the  construction  ci.me  and  the 
laying  of  brick  and  stone  that  you  see  aU 
over  central  Philadelphia,  "nie  observance  of 
the  Bicentennial  is  pointed  not  just  at  bricks 
and  mortar,  nor  even  at  formal  ceremonies 
marking  the  occasion.  It  Involves,  rather,  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  city  to  dem- 
onstrate what  an  old  community  can  do, 
within  the  periphery  of  American  democratic 
society,  to  renew  Itself  and  to  continue  to 
provide  Its  Inhabitants  with  the  good  life  in 
the  future, 

Philadelphians  are,  In  many  wavs,  a  breed 
all  to  themselves.  They  exalt  their"  neighbor- 
hoods, their  local  high  and  prep  schools  and 
their  many  universities  and  colleges.  And 
rightly  so,  for  local  pride  has  kept  in  good 
repair  many  of  the  50  or  so  neighborhoods, 
once  independent  to-wns  and  vUlages,  that 
surround  the  central  city  nucleus. 

The  nasal  Philadelphia  accent  (an  In- 
dianan  I  once  knew  who  had  lived  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  time  said  "everyone  had  ade- 
noids") can  be  heard  cheering  the  city's 
"Big  Five"  college  basketball  teams.  And 
where  else,  as  Sports  niustrated  magazine 
once  asked,  do  you  hear  all  the  citizens  call 
a  sorrel-topped  player  "Reds"  Instead  of 
"Red"? 

A  visiting  British  Jotimallst  some  vears 
ago  termed  PhUadelphla  the  "most  British 
of  American  cities."  Maybe  so,  If  vou  con- 
sider the  city's  pride  in  Its  history,  "its  wari- 
ness of  hurried  change,  and  its  love  for  the 
sports  of  rowing  and  soccer  (even  cricket, 
years  ago>,  fostered  by  large-scale  Immigra- 
tion in  earlier  times  of  English  and  Scottish 
factory  workers. 

Prom  the  beginning  there  has  been  a 
polyglot  population,  but  always  subject  to 
the  early  Quaker  pattern  of  tolerance  and 
absorption.  William  Penn's  original  English 
and  Welsh  Quakers  were  joined  In  1«83  by 
the  first  Oermans,  Invited  by  Penn  himself. 
An  open  society  attracted  people  from  many 
other  countries.  South  Philadelphia  is  known 
for  Its  large  "Little  Italy."  Today  there  Is  a 
large  blai^  population,  from  whoee  ranks 
have  come  such  diverse  individuals  as  con- 
cert singer  Marian  Andersoti,  heavyweight 
br»slng  champion  Joe  Frazler,  and  Chubby 
Checker,  who  popularized  the  "twist."* 

Although  many  sections  of  the  city,  such 
as  Oermantown.  Chestnut  Hill,  Olney,  Frank- 
ford,  West  PhiUdelphla  and  South  PhUa- 
delphla. have  their  own  community  Ufe  and 
well-established  restaurants  and  clubs,  tbe 
predonUnant  business,  entertainment  and 
night  Ufe  world  Is  la  center  city. 

Among  resuurants.  Bookbinder's  Is  known 
across  the  country.  Phlladelplila  Itaa  long 
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claimed  to  be  the  best  theater  center  outside 
New  York.  Of  Ethel  Merman's  13  hit  Broad- 
way musicals.  11  opened  in  Philadelphia.  It 
would  take  more  than  Chicago  to  challenge 
the  exalted  position  of  the  PhUadelphla 
Orchestra  in  the  music  world. 

For  what  passes  as  "night  lUe"  at  a  time 
when  large  night  clubs  have  vanished  from 
Just  about  every  major  city  in  the  country. 
PhUadelphla  has  its  share.  The  emphasis,  as 
always,  has  been  on  Intimate  little  music 
bars  and  discotheques  on  the  small  side 
streeu  of  mldclty.  They're  more  fun  than  tlie 
big  ones  of  former  days  in  New  York. 

Formally,  there  will  be  tliree  centers  of  at- 
tention In  the  Quaker  City's  observance  of 
the  Bicentennial,  which  will  come  just  a  few 
years  before  the  Trlcentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  PhUadelphla. 

First  and  foremost  wtU  be  the  observances 
around  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  the  site  of  Independeuce  Hall  and  the 
Liberty  Bell.  Completion  of  the  park  is  to 
Include  the  rebuilding  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin s  home  and  printing  plant  amd  of  the 
Graff  House,  the  rooming  ho\ise  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  his  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Removal  of  the  old  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  ccuu^r  on  Dock  Street  to  a  new  loca- 
tion with  modern  facilities  at  the  far  end  of 
South  Philadelphia  cleared  the  wav  for  re- 
development and  restoration  of  Philadelphia's 
new  famed  Society  Hill  area.  This  occurred 
durtng  what  was  regarded  as  the  enlightened 
and  forward-looking  administrations  of 
Mayors  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Richardson  Dil- 
worth  in  the  1950s. 

Society  Hill,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  orig- 
inally had  nothing  to  do  with  what  might  be 
caned  "High  Society,"  nor  is  it  a  hill  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Society  of  Free 
Traders,  an  early  commercial  group  that 
owned  property  near  the  Delaware  River 
waterfront.  This  section  did  Indeed  become 
the  center  of  18th  century  PhlladelphU  Ufe. 

ft  wa^sVlSed.'^  ""^"'^-  ^^"''^•^''  '^-^  °' 
A  happy  combination  of  urban  renewal 
the  Old  Philadelphia  Development  cl^o^l 
»l'i  ^t"^?  P"^***  investment  resulted  In  a 
greatly  improved  and  blended  mixture  of 
restored  streets  and  historic  homes  beside 
new  town  houses  and  high-rise  apartment 
buildings.  Needless  to  say,  property  values 
rose  meteoricaUy.  *~  »^    j 

*J^  ^^,°°*'  ^°^^  P°'°^  'or  1976  wiu  be  along 
the  Delaware  River  waterfront,  still  one  of 
^^f.     t"    ^*^'^*«"    seaports.    This    wUl    r>e 

^/..i'^'^*""^'  *  unique  development  to 
«>st  $70  mliuon.  It  will  feature  a  marlnZ 
hotel,  restaurants,  docks  and  repUcas  of 
vesseU  from  the  17th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent that  win  be  open  to  the  public,  land- 
scaped recreation  areas,  harbor  tours  and 
night  spots  with  live  enterUlnment  to  sup- 
plement those  in  the  com'nerclal  city  center 

The  third  focus  wui  be  on  the  city's  cul- 
tural Insututiona,  including  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  and  opera  and  dance  groups 
with  a  year-long  series  of  premieres.  Major 
national  sports  championship  events  also 
wUl  be  featured. 

Thirteen  new  hoteU  and  motor  Inns  are 
projected  for  the  dty  by  l»7a,  addlnc 
another  6,000  rooms  to  the  18,000  now  avaU- 
able  In  the  city  and  on  Its  fringes.  Close  to 
400  conventions  already  are  booked  for  197a 

But  it  Is  the  very  life  of  the  city  ItseU— 
in  Its  giant  new  office  buildings.  In  its 
restored  residential  sections — that  will 
strongly  mark  Philadelphia's  observance  of 
the  nation's  200th  birthday.  That  life— the 
good  living  in  PhUadelphla— ^oes  on  right 
now.  You  don't  have  to  wait  tmtll  1976  and 
the  Bicentennial  to  see  and  experience  It. 

The  city's  active  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  recently  held  a  series  of  "booster- 
receptions  in  Washington,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  three  cities  outside  Philadel- 
phia In  which  It  rjeUcves  most  decisions  are 


made  on  where  to  hold  national  conventions 
and  meetings.  To  these  receptions  came 
sales  representatives  of  PhUadelphla  hotels 
and  the  city's  entertainment  world,  armed 
with  literature  pointing  up  what  a  great 
convention  center  the  old  Quaker  City  is. 
One  of  the  obstacles  they  must  overcome, 
they  say.  is  the  attitude  In  some  places  that 
Philadelphia  is  staid,  stuffy  and  tvpified  by 
the  old  gag:  "I  went  there  for  a'  weekend 
once,  and  it  was  closed." 

"This  attitude,  of  course,  is  nonsense." 
said  one  spolcesman  at  the  Washington 
meeting,  'it  v.as  promoted  probablv  by 
places  with  notliing  to  offer  on  their  "own. 
We  face  this  sort  of  thing  by  telUng  the 
facts— the  great  attractions  of  PhUadelphla 
in  theaters,  music,  business,  historic  sites, 
education,  and  expanding  night  life.  This  is 
a  city  where  people  are  coming  back  down- 
town to  Uve." 

For  Washington — area  residents,  a  visit 
to  PhUadelphla  can  be  pariicularlv  mean- 
tugful,  regardless  of  wliat  interest  they  may 
have  in  the  preparations  for  the  1976  Bi- 
centennial. For,  in  a  ser.se,  PliUadelpIUa  Is 
the  parent  of  Washington.  And,  fortunatelv. 
whatever  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  automobUes  during  th.}  gasoline 
shoruge,  the  city  »1U  be  easy  to  reach  and 
get  around  in.  Train  service  to  Philadelphia, 
via  Amtrak.  is  exceUent,  and  within  the  city 
there  is  a  topnotch  subway,  commuter  train 
and  bus  network. 

It  was  this  city  that  served  for  10  years  a^ 
the  temporary  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  the  home  of  Congress  while  the  first  gov- 
ernment buUdliigs  were  being  planned  and 
buUt  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  George 
Washington  spent  his  eight  years  as  the  na- 
tion's first  President  in  PhUadelphla.  and 
here  the  new  nation  first  received  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  other  nations. 

But  the  chief  claim  of  Philadelphia  to  be- 
ing the  focal  point  of  the  Bicentennial  Is  the 
fact  that  In  this  city,  the  largest  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  second  only  to  London  In 
the  18ih  century  British  Empire,  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation  wrote  and  signed  both  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

At  that  time,  the  Philadelphia  area  already 
had  been  settled  for  roughly  150  years.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  came  first,  in  the 
1620s  and  1630s,  and  a  few  thousand  of  their 
descendants  were  living  along  the  Delaware 
and  SchuylkUl  Rivers  when  William  Penn, 
under  a  land  grant  from  Charles  n  of  Eng- 
land, formally  founded  Philadelphia  and  the 
province  of  Penn.sylvania  In  1682. 

The  heritage  left  by  WUUam  Penn  and  his 
Quaker  Commonwealth  is  evident  every- 
where— ^representative  government,  tolerance 
of  religious  differences,  and  social  better- 
ment. Penn's  views  helped  form  not  only 
Philadelphia's  but  the  entire  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

Today,  William  Penn  stlU  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  city— atop  City  Hall  tower,  547 
feet  In  the  air.  When  completed  In  1901,  this 
tower,  including  Its  monumental  statue  of 
Penn.  was  the  world's  tallest  buUdlng.  It  re- 
mains Phfiadelphla's  highest,  for  under  city 
ordinance  no  other  buUding  is  permitted  to 
top  It.  For  generations  PhUadelphlans  have 
either  admired  or  hated  that  grav  stone  City 
HaU  buUdlng.  Ornate  as  only  a  Victorian 
structure  can  be,  it  stands  in  the  middle  of 
town — at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket Streets.  But  love  it  or  lump  It.  the  visltco' 
cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  with  it  as  a 
landmark. 

An  elevator  takes  the  public  up  the  tower 
to  the  foot  of  the  3  7-foot -high  WlUlam  Penn 
statue  for  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
ri^t  across  the  Delaware  River  to  the  south 
Jersey  suburbs.  The  mayor's  sumptuous  re- 
ception chamber  and  other  parts  o<  City  w^^M 
also  are  open  to  the  pubUc. 

This  U,  In  fact,  a  good  starting  point  tor 
a  sightseeing  tour  of  the  city.  Immediately 
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adjacent  to  City  Hall  is  tbe  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention and  Vlsitora  Bureau,  a  low-rise,  mod- 
ern, clrctilar  structure  housing  a  cooperative 
staff  with  ready-at-hand  Information.  Here 
the  visiting  Washingtonian  can  pick  up  the 
schedule  of  PhUadelphla's  Cultural  Loop  Bus. 
This  I  found  to  be  another  Philadelphia 
"first,"  comparable  in  its  way  to  the  multi- 
tude of  other  PhUadelphla  "flrste,"  including 
America's  first  lending  library,  hospital.  In- 
surance company,  savings  bank,  botanical 
garden,  zoological  garden,  university  and 
academy  of  fine  arts.  There  are  plans  now 
for  a  Night  Life  Loop  Bus. 

Philadelphia's  cultural  loop  bus  connects 
the  18th  century  historic  area  of  the  city, 
around  Independence  Hall  in  downtown  east, 
with  City  Hall,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way, the  famed  Franklin  Institute  and  Pels 
Planetarium,  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of 
Art — one  of  the  world's  greatest — and  the 
zoological  garden  in  Pairmount  Park.  The 
bus  fare  is  only  50  cents  for  all  way,  and  you 
may  stay  as  long  as  you  want  at  any  one  In- 
stitution because  your  ticket  is  still  good  on 
any  later  bus. 

Moving  around  town  on  your  own,  by 
automobile  or  taxi,  there  are  three  areas  in 
which  to  concentrate  your  attention.  The 
first,  of  course,  is  the  Independence  Square- 
Society  HiU  area,  the  heart  of  iffth  century 
Philadelphia,  where  restoration  of  old  homes 
has  been  moving  at  a  record  clip.  Congress 
Hall,  Carpenters  Hall  (where  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  met)  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  all  are  here. 

The  second  general  area  for  the  visitor  to 
see  centers  around  City  Hall.  In  many  of 
these  city  blocks  there  is  evidence  that  PhUa- 
delphla is  among  the  nation's  leaders  in  re- 
buUdlng  a  bxislness  center.  This  can  be  seen 
in  the  Penn  Center  development  on  the  for- 
mer site  of  the  old  PennsylvaJila  RaUroad 
terminal  and  its  "Chinese  Wall "  railroad 
tracks,  and  in  the  massive  new  office  build- 
ings rUlng  on  Market  Street  which  dwarf  any 
of  the  new  structures  in  Washington. 

A  third  exploratory  tour  of  the  old  city 
should  be  made  by  auto— out  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway,  from  City  HaU,  to  the 
PhUadelphla  Museum  of  Art.  Pause  a  whUe 
at  the  entrance  to  the  museum  and  look  back 
toward  City  Hall  for  the  most  photographed 
view  of  downtown  PhUadelphla's  skyline. 

Continue  along  Eaait  River  Drive  beside  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Tou  are  now  In  Pairmount 
Park,  which  covers  4,110  acres.  On  the  wooded 
hilltops  above  the  river  drive  are  historic 
houses  open  to  the  public.  These  were  the 
"country"  homes  of  18th  century  PhUadel- 
phlans.  Benedict  Arnold,  marrying  into  the 
Shlppen  famUy,  owned  one  of  them — Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Oermantown  Is  but  one  of  the  many  neigh- 
borhoods In  the  city  of  PhUadelphla.  Once 
they  were  vUlagee  surrounding  the  heart  of 
colonial  Philadelphia.  Oermantown  dates 
back  to  1683,  when  the  first  German  settlers 
Invited  by  WUllam  Penn  arrived.  The  city 
expanded  its  borders  to  the  north  and  tbe 
west  as  the  decades  ticked  away.  Memories 
etui  linger  on  In  the  old  neighborhoods.  In 
the  streets  of  North  PhUadelphla,  W.  C.  Fields 
Juggled  apples  and  oranges  as  a  boy  helping 
bis  father  seU  them.  Some  of  the  Duken- 
flelds  (the  true  family  name)  are  stUI  around. 
In  an  interview  not  many  years  ago,  Leroy,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  great  comic,  dls- 
cloaed  that  his  name  for  W.  C.  always  was 
"Big  Nose." 

At  West  PhUadelphla  High  School,  they've 
never  forgotten  that  Jeannette  Maodonald 
went  to  adxool  here.  Her  great  movie  sing- 
ing pcutner.  Nelson  Eddy,  once  was  a  reporter 
In  the  cburch  and  school  department  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  Singers?  South  PhUadel- 
phla has  produced  many  of  them — Mario 
Lanza  and  Eddie  Fisher,  to  name  two. 

But  the  central  city  of  WUllam  Penn  and 
Ben  Franklin  still  is  the  heartbeat  ot 
PhUadelphla. 


WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  embraced  most  of  the 
Senate  career  of  the  late  WUllam  P. 
Knowland.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate while  he  was  serving  as  a  civil  af- 
fairs officer  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  con- 
viction and  great  determination.  He  was 
a  great  party  man,  always,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  break  with  the  positions 
of  hi.s  party  when  he  felt  strongly  that 
his  own  conflicting  position  was  right. 

He  came  to  serve  as  majority  leader 
for  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  during 
a  part  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
and  he  devoted  his  great  energy  and  de- 
votion to  that  job. 

I  recall  that  while  he  was  serving  as 
majority  leader  the  Senate  became 
evenly  divided  as  between  the  two  major 
parties.  Senator  Knowland  remarked,  'I 
am  the  only  man  who  has  served  as 
majority  leader  without  a  majority." 

He  was  always  a  vigorous  and  articu- 
late spokesman  for  his  State. 

A  few  of  us  still  remember  him  fondly, 
striding  down  this  Senate  aisle  with  his 
giant  steps,  as  if  there  was  always  more 
to  be  accomplished  than  we  knew  about. 
He  served  our  country  and  the  Senate 
well  indeed. 

Those  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  forget  that  his  dis- 
tinguished family  published  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  in  the  West,  and 
of  course  he  was  publisher  of  that  paper, 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

I  regret  his  passing  and  will  cherish  his 
memory. 

Mrs.  Stennls  and  I  want  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  in  their 
earthly  loss. 


TUSSOCK  MOTH  AND  DDT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  deci- 
sion is  due  soon  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  on  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
emergency  use  of  DDT  in  the  control  of 
the  tujssock  moth  attack  on  Northwest 
forests.  Today  I  introduce  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  two  Items  for  your 
thoughtful  study.  The  first  is  an  article 
from  the  Potlatch  Story,  a  quarterly 
publication  by  the  Potlatch  Corp.,  a 
highly  respected  forest  products  busi- 
ness firm  with  plants  in  Idaho  and  other 
places  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  second  constitutes  my  remarks 
given  at  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  public  hearing  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  February  1.  I  am  hopeful 
these  contributions  will  help  in  under- 
standing this  tragic  attack  on  our  forest 
environment  and  the  necessary  alterna- 
tives that  must  be  faced  to  protect  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  items  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DiSASTEK   IN   THE   NORTHWEST 

A  tiny  caterpUlar  with  a  taste  for  fir  trees 
Is  laying  waste  to  a  1,200  square  mile  area  of 
coniferous  forestlands  In  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  in  an  epidemic  that,  experts 
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estimate,  has  set  back  forest  management  in 
the  region  30  to  60  years. 

In  an  unprecedented  population  explosion, 
the  tussock  moth  has  destroyed  close  to  a 
billion  board  feet  of  mature  Etouglas  and 
white  fir  trees  since  the  epidemic  began  In 
1971,  and  threatens  to  upset  the  economy  of 
the  entire  area. 

Thus  far,  the  only  known  means  of  stop- 
ping the  devastation  Is  through  aerial  ap- 
plication of  DDT,  which  is  presently  Ulegal. 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  losses  due  to 
the  tussock  moth  are  far  more  disastrous 
than  any  possible  effects  of  DDT,  and  many 
feel  that  Congress  may  have  to  step  in  and 
slop  the  needless,  senseless  destruction. 

Speaking  before  the  Forest  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  re- 
cently. Royce  Cox,  Potlatch's  Western  Divi- 
sion environmental  forestry  manager,  said 
in  svipport  of  the  emergency  use  of  DDT: 
".  .  .  the  environmental  hazards  of  DDT,  in 
my  opinion,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
DDT,  in  spite  of  its  persistency,  is  stUl  one 
of  the  safest  pesticides  with  respect  to  hu- 
man exposure,  and  the  effects  on  wUdllfe  and 
air  can  be  eliminated  or  minimized  through 
proper  application." 

Legislation  was  Introduced  this  fall  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  make  DDT  avail- 
able on  a  standby  basis  In  case  it  is  needed 
next  spring  to  halt  the  epidemic. 

Two  years  ago  the  tussock  moth  level  In 
the  Northwest  was  undetectible.  But  by  the 
end  of  1972  it  had  ballooned  to  nearly  200,- 
000  acres. 

Fearing  a  continued  explosion  of  the  in- 
festation, the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Joined  with  the  Forest  Service  in  asking 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
permission  to  use  DDT  on  an  "if  needed" 
ba.sis  to  halt  the  devastation. 

However,  former  EPA  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus  denied  the  requests  in 
AprU,  1973,  saying  that  "the  benefits  do  not 
outweigh  the  risks."  He  based  his  refusal 
largely  on  EPA  decisions  that  the  infesta- 
tion would  not  do  significant  additional  dam- 
£ige  and  would  coUapse  In  1973  due  to  a  virus 
that  attacks  and  eventual^  destroys  most 
tussock  moth  flaxeups. 

But  the  epidemic  did  not  collapse.  Instead, 
the  area  of  Infestation  trebled  during  the 
summer  and  spread  Into  Idaho. 

The  Infestation  now  covers  nearly  one  mU- 
lion  i'cres  in  the  three  states — an  area  com- 
parable in  size  to  Rhode  Island.  The  Forest 
Service  reports  that  this  Is  already  the  larg- 
est tussock  moth  epidemic  ever  recorded,  and 
no  end  is  in  .  Ight. 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
visited  the  area  In  September,  he  said  the 
damage  was  far  worse  than  he  had  ever 
Imagined  and  pledged  his  support  to  have 
DDT  made  available  In  case  It  Is  needed. 

A  final  decision  must  wait  until  after  the 
eggs  hatch  next  spring  and  the  natural  virus 
levels  In  the  emerging  larvaa  are  determined. 

If  the  virus  has  not  sufficiently  material- 
ized, the  only  alternative  is  DDT.  The  Forest 
Service  has  been  testing  four  alternative 
chemicals  and  two  biological  agents.  None 
have  worked  weU  enough  to  control  the 
epidemic  next  summer. 

The  damage  to  the  trees  Is  done  by  tiny 
caterpUlars  that  hatch  from  eggs  in  late  May 
and  early  June.  They  eat  continuously  during 
the  next  two  months  of  their  growth  cycles, 
stripping  entire  trees  of  needles.  In  late  July 
the  larvae  start  spinning  cocoons,  emerging 
about  two  -weeks  later  as  moths  that  mate, 
lay  eggs  and  then  die. 

The  consequences  of  this  infestation  are 
widespread  and  complicated.  Foremost  In  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  residents  who  make 
their  livelihood  from  the  forests  and  of  the 
Forest  Service  ofllclals.  Is  how  to  control 
the  moth  and  prevent  further  destruction 
of  the  West's  most  valuable  resources. 

The  outbreak  of  the  moth  was  dramatic, 
and  can  be  traced  to  the  Okanogan  Valley 
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of  Washington  in  1971  when  tbe  moth  ap- 
peared that  summer  on  2,400  acres  while 
63-iously  damaging  290  acres. 

lu  1972,  the  normal  "second"  year  of  In- 
festation, the  population  exploded.  About 
197.000  acres  became  infested  with  the  pest 
that  summer,  mostly  In  the  La  Grande,  Ore- 
gon area. 

Usually  during  the  third  year  of  l-'.festatlon 
a  natural  virus  reaches  a  peak  build  up  In- 
fectir.g  the  moth  population  and  lowering 
it  to  a  nomial  endemic  scale.  However,  some 
infestations  on  record  have  lasted  up  to  seven 
years;  and  only  about  70  percent  of  the  time 
uo  they  peak  out  after  three. 

Dvu-lng  the  first  years  of  Infestation,  the 
moth  larvae  are  strong  and  hardy  enotigh  to 
resist  the  ever-present  natural  virus.  During 
a  normal  three-year  cycle,  however,  the 
third-generation  larvae  have  a  dlfflcult  time 
finding  sufficient  food,  and  they  become 
starved  enough  to  eat  bushes,  shrubs  and 
other  vegetation.  During  this  starvation  pe- 
riod, their  natural  defenses  weaken,  paving 
the  way  for  the  virus  to  Infect  and  klU  the 
moths. 

The  virus  is  part  of  the  "balance  of  na- 
ture." which  could  be  compared  to  a  clock 
pendulum.  But  in  this  case,  the  balance  has 
been  upset;  and  it  Is  obvious,  to  groups  like 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton departments  of  forestry,  and  private  busi- 
nesses, that  the  current  outbreak  is  not  a 
normal  three-year  cycle.  Riding  winds,  the 
larvae  have  spread  to  other  areas,  thus  start- 
ing new  local  infestations  that  In  the  begin- 
ning are  relatively  free  from  the  deadly  virus 
and  other  predators, 

The  moth  mny  be  stopped  by  natural  barri- 
ers such  as  open  land.  Severe  weather  condi- 
tions also  may  stop  the  spread.  However,  only 
when  the  moth  becomes  weakened  can  the 
vims  build  up  to  the  lethal  level  needed  to 
redtice  the  moth  population. 

An  evaluation  of  the  infestations  is  tinder- 
way,  but  preliminary  reports  tell  of  stagger- 
ing losses,  which  wlU  have  an  Impact  on  the 
region  for  years  to  come. 

Besides  an  estimated  300-mUllon  board- 
foot  timber  growth  reduction  and  mortality 
In  Oregon  alone,  valued  at  an  estimated  $10 
million,  the  Uifestation  has  caused  a  reduc- 
tion tn  wlldUfe  cover,  reduction  In  land  de- 
velopment values.  Impaired  recreation  and 
soenlc  management  areas,  Increased  fire  haz- 
ard, and  destroyed  the  seed-bearing  portion 
of  the  true  Fir  trees.  It  has  also  created  a 
health  problem  resulting  from  aUergenlc  re- 
action to  contact  with  hair  from  the  dis- 
carded skins  molted  by  the  moth  larvae. 

Salvage  operations  are  underway  as  lumber 
companies  hurry  to  move  the  moth-klUed 
timber  into  sawmlUs  before  It  rots,  and  mills 
are  working  at  fuU  capacity  to  handle  the 
infiux.  But  the  quantities  are  so  great,  and 
about  a  third  of  it  Inaccessible  that  most  of 
the  timber  may  not  be  salvaged  In  time. 
White  fir,  for  Instance,  which  makes  up  the 
majority  of  the  present  kill,  must  be  salvaged 
within  18  months  after  dying. 

A  major  loss  in  the  Infested  areas  is  "cone 
loss."  The  cones  bear  the  seeds  of  the  true 
FL-s.  and  grow  on  the  upper  crown  of  the 
tree.  With  defoliation  of  the  trees,  the  seeds 
are  lost;  and,  as  a  result,  natural  reforesta- 
tion cannot  occur.  In  this  case,  man  will  have 
to  assist  nature  by  reseedlng  the  bUghted 
areas,  assuming  a  sufficient  source  of  seeds 
can  be  found. 

Another  problem  connected  with  the  moth 
Is  the  pubUc  health.  Many  people  are  al- 
lergic to  the  larvae's  body  hairs,  and  the 
Oregon  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion has  reported  that  workers  employed 
to  harvest  damaged  trees  have  suffered  reac- 
tions ranging  from  hlvea  to  l>reathlng  dlffl- 
culties.  Based  on  the  majority  of  those  Inter- 
viewed by  phystclans,  hnman  reaction  to  the 
hairs  Is  manifested  by  welts  or  an  Itching 
rash  oa  the  face,  arms,  legs,  and  torso,  and 


is  similar  to  that  caused  by  poison  Ivy  or 
poison  oak. 

Understandably,  It  has  become  Increasing- 
ly difficult  for  lumber  companies  to  hire 
the  large  number  of  workers  needed  in 
salvage  operations. 

Mortality  of  trees  below  merchantable  size 
is  expected  to  affect  future  yields  of  commer- 
cial forest  stands,  and  it  is  this  aspect  that 
has  many  people  in  the  La  Grande  area  wor- 
ried. After  salvage  operations  end.  what 
then?  The  tow^n  is  dependent  on  the  lumber 
industry  for  its  livelihood,  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  young  trees  that  would  not  normally 
be  hanested  for  several  decades  poses  a 
very  serious  threat  to  its  economic  well-be- 
ing. Even  should  reseedlng  of  the  destroyed 
fore~Llands  begin  immediately.  It  would  take 
ano'iher  40  to  60  years  before  a  new  crop 
of    timber   v.ould   be   ready   for   harvesting. 

Ihus,  faced  with  the  loss  of  llieir  economy, 
residents  of  La  Grande  and  otlier  cojumu- 
nilics  are  beginning  to  Insist  ou  the  use  of 
DDT  to  halt  the  infestation. 

One  group,  called  the  Tussock  Moth  Con- 
trol Association  of  La  Grande,  was  organized 
last  Augtist  to  protest  the  EPA's  ban  on 
DDT.  By  mid-October  they  had  obtained 
more  than  45,000  signatures  on  petitions  re- 
questing the  ban  be  lUted.  Their  schedule 
called  for  the  petitlotis  to  be  circulated 
until  November  15,  at  which  time  the  orig- 
inal petitions  were  to  be  sent  to  President 
KLxon  with  copies  to  the  EPT. 

In  the  meantime,  other  voices  have  been 
raised  In  support  of  the  controlled  use  of 
DDT.  One  such  is  that  of  Glenn  Parsons,  a 
Boiae  Cascade  Corporation  forester,  who  be- 
lieves there  is  no  alternative  to  the  use  of 
DDT  in  controlling  the  tussock  moth. 

"Can  it  be  that  the  moth  hasn't  read  the 
research  data  and  doesn't  know  how  to  be- 
have?" says  Parsons.  "Considering  that  the 
virus  didn't  collapse  the  (moth)  popula- 
tion; and  that  the  epidemic  has  possibly 
doubled  in  size.  .  .  .  dtuing  1973;  and  the 
scientists  haven't  revised  their  predictions  of 
a  general  collapse,  we  wonder  if  it  is  the  third 
year  of  the  Infestations.  Maybe  it  is  only 
the  second  year.  Perhaps  there  are  one-year 
outbreaks. 

"What  a  horrible  thought.  After  aU  of  the 
field  surveys  have  been  concluded,  will 
we  have  to  wait  anxiously  a  research  lab 
report  in  March,  1974,  to  advise  us  If  the 
virus  will  effectively  control  this  epidemic 
cirly  next  year? 

"If  the  virus  Incidence  Is  low  again,  what 
then?  .  .  .  We  have  a  lot  of  questions,  but 
no  one  has  acceptable  answers  at  this  tUne. 
In  the  meantime  the  moth  epidemic  con- 
tinues destroying  the  forests  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho." 

Statement  of  U.S.  Senator  James  A.  Mc- 
Cltjre  Before  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency:  Public  Hearings  on 
Emergenct  Use  or  DDT  Against  the  Tus- 
sock Moth,  February  1,   1974 

Almost  a  year  ago,  I  made  a  strong  case  in 
favor  of  the  highly  controlled  and  prudent 
\i.?e  of  DDT  against  the  Tussock  I^th  In- 
festation threatening  Northwest  forests. 
Those  of  us  who  asked  for  a  temporary  vari- 
ance la  the  ban  against  DDT  loet  the  argu- 
ment. We  lost,  but  the  environment  lost. 
The  nation  lost. 

In  April,  following  a  cost  benefit  study,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  decided 
against  the  emergency  use  of  DDT — then,  as 
now,  the  only  known  control  effective 
against  this  insect  plague.  That  decision  was 
a  shocking  error — a  misjudgmeat  of  stagger- 
ing proportions.  It  cost  the  nation  $83-mil- 
Uon  In  loss  of  marketable  timber;  ^40-nUl- 
lion  in  Income  and  employment  lost;  arid 
unmeasurable  losses  In  terms  of  watershed 
and  game  habitat  damaged. 

When  that  decision  was  made,  the  moth 
devastation    touched    only    a   total    200,000 


acres  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Now,  the 
Infestation  has  reached  a  million  acres  and 
has  taken  hold  In  Idaho  and  Montana  and 
Nevada.  Timl>er  mortality  and  growth  loss 
is  1.8-million  board  feet — enough  lumber 
and  potential  timber  to  build  180.000  homes. 

The  nation  cannot  afford  to  see  that  terri- 
ble error  in  Judgment  compounded  by  an- 
other season  of  unbridled  devastation.  We 
need  a  decision  cow.  and  with  the  evidence 
of  a  year  wll!-.->ut  effective  weapons,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  what  that  decision 
must  be — a  careful  and  limited  lifting  of  the 
DDT  ban. 

But  if  the  decision  to  prohibit  DDT  use 
Is  repealed,  we  will  be  witnessing  a  classic 
example  of  fanaticism — a  redoubling  of  ef- 
farls  while  oricinal  goals  are  forgotten. 

The  goals  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  were  simple  and  balanced. 

To  declare  a  national  policy  which  will 
encourage  prodvictlve  and  enjoyable  har- 
mony   between   Man    and   his   environment. 

To  promote  etTorts  which  wUl  prevent  or 
eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and 
biosphere  and  stimiUate  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Man. 

To  enrich  the  understanding  of  ecologlcnl 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  nation. 

And  to  establish  a  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Those  were  the  goals.  But  in  poUcles  we 
now  pursue,  tlie  balance  of  the  goals  has 
been  loFt. 

In  none  of  tho.'*  lofty  principles  do  we  see 
reason  for  continuing  the  ban  on  DDT  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  environments  we  are 
pledged  to  protect.  On  the  contrary  we  see 
the  best  possible  arguments  for  Unuted  and 
tightly-controlled  use  of  DDT  in  this  case. 

The  alternative,  as  we  have  all  witnessed 
Is  more  uncontrolled  destruction  of  foresi 
lands.  Certainly  preventing  Judicious  use  of 
the  only  weapon  against  a  natural  disaster 
we  have.  Is  not  encouraging  productive  and 
enjoyable  harmony  between  Man  and  his  en- 
vironment; nor  does  It  stimulate  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Man. 

Certainly,  there  are  dangers  Inherent  in 
the  widespread  and  uncoutroUed  use  of  DDT. 
But,  that  Is  not  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Whatever  minimal  dangers  are  involved  in 
extremely  careful  application  of  DDT  to 
select  areas  of  forest  land  must  be  weighed 
against  the  dangers  of  not  making  that 
prudent  use  of  the  chemical. 

After  a  year  of  unchecked  devastation,  we 
have  a  study  hammered  out  not  by  tlie  guess- 
work and  wis}:!rul  thinking  that  bred  the 
April  decision — but  a  study  built  on  fact, 
hard  uncontestable  statistics  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

Those  on  the  extren-.e  of  environmental 
philosophy  will  argue  that  all  that  Is  natural 
Is  a  fantasy.  It  just  Isn't  so.  Apply  the  argu- 
ment to  a  plague  on  htimans  rather  than  a 
plague  on  trees,  and  the  lack  of  logic  crys- 
taUlzes.  Bubonic  plagues  Is  natural.  Typhus, 
typhoid,  polio,  cholera,  diphtheria,  yeUow  fe- 
ver are  aU  occurrences  of  nature. 

And  for  some  diseases  that  strike  down 
human  populations,  we  are  talking  about 
DDT  as  a  prevention.  Deaths  from  malaria  in 
India  have  been  cut  from  100,000  a  year  to 
1,500  a  year  through  the  use  of  DDT.  A 
dreaded  chemical — maybe.  II  it  Is  terribly 
nUstised.  A  tool  to  promote  the  health  and 
welfare  of  man — yes,  if  used  properly.  Again, 
the  key  is  to  weigh  the  dangers  involved. 

Man  seems  to  have  become  the  forgotten 
part  of  the  environmental  equation. 

In  NEPA,  part  of  the  responsibility  man- 
dated EPA  by  the  Congress  is  to  "fulfill  the 
social,  economic  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans." 

In  no  way  can  It  be  argued  that  the  con- 
tinued Inflexible  ban  on  DDT  when  an  emer- 
gency exists  fulfills  any  of  those  criteria. 

One  thing  mttst  be  remembered  above  all 
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In  this  debate:  few  are  arguing  that  DDT  is 
Ineffective  against  the  epidemic.  And  by  the 
same  token,  there  Is  not  now  any  other  suit- 
able effective  agent  that  wUl  stop  the  Infes- 
tation. 

In  tests  throughout  the  late  Spring  and 
summer,  there  were  hopeful  Indications  that 
a  workable  alternative  to  DDT  would  be 
found.  Unfortunately,  It  was  not. 

Zectran.  a  ahort-Uved  pesticide  was  trle<l 
and  tested,  along  with  other  chemical  agents 
None  proved  effective.  To  stop  destruction  of 
the  trees  there  must  be  a  95  percent-plus  kUl 

A  biological  weapon— a  virus  that  kills  the 
moth  larvae— was  tried,  and  It  proved  to 
work  very  effectively.  But  there  Is  not  the 
capabUlty  to  manufacture  enough  of  the 
virus  to  cover  any  appreciable  area. 

In  short,  there  is  stUl  no  alternative,  and 
there  Is  no  time  left.  We  need  the  weapon 
by  the  time  the  larvae  emerge  from  egg  mass 
this  spring.  If  we  don't  have  the  weapon 
ready  by  then,  the  battle  Is  lost,  and  the  war 
spreads  for  another  year. 

There  were  predictions  last  year  at  this 
time  that  the  Infestation  would  collapse  from 
natural  causes.  That  collapse  of  the  popula- 
tion did  not  happen.  As  we  now  know,  the 
opposite  happened.  It  grew. 

We  must  continue  research  efforts  with 
all  possible  speed,  but  work  in  the  labora- 
tory must  not  and  cannot  be  considered  a 
substitute  stopping  the  epidemic  In  the  field. 
We  must  use  the  weapons  we  have. 

To  deal  with  the  kind  of  situation  we  are 
now  facing,  the  Congress  added  a  clause  to 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act  in  hopes  of  cutting  red  tape. 
Very  simply,  the  Ccmgress  gave  the  decision 
making  power  to  one  agency— EPA— In  order 
to  cut  requh-ed  Involvement  of  other  agen- 

ClGS. 

Unfortunately,  It  hasn't  worked  that  way 
Instead,  EPA,  rather  than  making  decisions 
based  on  advice.  Information  and  Input  from 
field  agencies,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 
sider outside  experience.  We  now  have  a  cha- 
otic situation  where  those  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  Federal  forests  have 
caUed  for  careful  use  of  DDT,  but  where 
the  agency  responsible  for  admlnlsterlne 
DDT  use  has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  lack  of  proper  response  in  meeting 
a  terrible  and  natural  enemy  to  the  environ- 
ment is  being  noticed  in  the  Congress,  and 
if  decisions  are  not  forthcoming,  laws  may 
weU  be  changed  and  Inter-agency  power 
struggles  ended— ended  m  favor  of  sound 
sane  decisions  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  see  a  terrible 
clash  between  the  reality  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  their  forests  and  livelihoods  and  the 
environmental  fantasy  of  EPA  bureaucrats  in 
Washington,  They  know,  and  we  know  the 
environment  in  this  case  is  not  being  pre- 
served by  EPA.  Rather,  it  Is  being  destroyed 
Idaho's  epidemic  is  about  two  years  behind 
thoee  In  the  states  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. And  without  DDT,  what  we  have  seen 
there,  we  will  certainly  see  In  Idaho. 
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shops  with  educators  tliroughout  In- 
diana,  the  project  developed  groldelines 
lor  action  programs  directed  toward  dis- 
advantaged students  in  the  schools  and 
communities. 

The  action  programs  were  then  im- 
plemented; refined,  and  further  studied. 
The  final  followup  etudy  of  the  project 
Will  soon  be  printed  and  avaUable,  along 
with  other  materials,  at  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity and  I  believe  it  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
educators  across  the  land.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Beckes,  Mr.  j.  Fred  Mur- 
phy, the  project  dii-ector,  and  others  who 
participated  in  the  program  for  their 
service  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  their 
contnbution  to  the  field  of  education  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of 
the  draft  foUowup  jtudy  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phoblems  and  Progbams  for  Disadvantaged 
AND  Physically  Handicapped  Students 
From  Disadvantaged  Environments,  1970- 
1974 


February  25,  197 
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DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  problems  and  need  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  students  and  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  environments 
have  been  a  major  concern  of  Congress 

I  recently  received  a  draft  of  a  report 
regarding  a  project  sponsored  by  Vin- 
cennes University  which  explored  the 
educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  The  study  began  In  1970  through 
the  effort  of  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Beckes,  presi- 
dent of  Vincennes  University  and  was 
conducted  over  a  period  of  nearly  4 
years.  Through  conferences  and  work- 


Thls  Is  the  report  of  a  special  project  de- 
signed primarily  to  aesist  the  elementary 
schools,  Junior  high  schools  and  high  schools 
of  Indiana  to  develop  or  significantly  improve 
programs  for  students  with  special  needs 
These  students  are  generally  characterized 
as  those  who  come  from  disadvantaged  envi- 
ronments, those  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped and  those  who  for  one  of  many  rea- 
sons are  not  able  to  achieve  maximumly 
in  the  school  program.  Over  a  three-year 
period,  from  1970  to  1973,  the  project  made 
it  possible  for  appro.xtaately  600  teachers 
counselors,  specialized  workers  and  principals 
to  attend  from  one  to  three  workshops  where 
practical  guidelines  were  developed  for  action 
programs  in  the  schools  and  communities 
The  project  was  sponsored  by  Vincennes 
University,  Vincennes,  Indiana  47591  and 
funded  through  the  Vocational  Education 
Division  of  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  with  assistance  from  the 
North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and 
Secondary  Schools  in  the  publication  of 
guidelines  and  desired  outcomes. 

This  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sponses of  154  participants  to  a  detailed 
^^l^'L'^P  inquiry  form  during  the  faU  of 
1873.  Respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
project  in  terms  of  helpfulness,  to  Indicate 
the  problems  they  encountered  In  develon- 
ing  programs  for  students  with  special  needs 
and  to  outline  their  suggestions  for  Improv- 
ing the  program.  In  addition,  they  listed  the 
most  effective  procedures  developed  in  their 
schools  for  meeting  each  of  fourteen  specific 
objectives.  An  important  part  of  the  inquiry 

w!^r.i^»,o"^^^***!.™''"*  °'  ^"'"'^  programs 
Which  have  been  developed  or  Improved  due 
at  least  hi  part,  to  participation  In  the 
project. 

The  results  of  the  follow-up  survey  appear 
to  support  the  following  conclusions- 

>,oH  ^♦^"^*^°"^^  '"°^*  °'  ^^^  respondents 
had  attended  only  one  conference  or  work- 
shop and,  for  many,  it  was  held  two  or  three 
^^  '^Z'J-^^^  reported,  almost  without  ex- 
S?,'?'  ^*  participation  in  the  project  was 
helpful.  The  sessions  were  informal  with 
much  opportunity  for  discussion.  The  impor- 
tance of  informal  discussion  is  reflected  ta 
the  fact  that,  by  far,  the  most  helpful  aspect 
or  the  workshops  and  conferences  was  re- 
ported to  be  the  opportunity  to  share  ideas 
and  experience  with  other  professional  peo- 
ple and  with  similar  Interests. 

2.  The  three  most  Important  problems  en- 
countered in  developing  action  programs  In 


the  schools  are  the  unwillingness  or  inabil- 
ity of  many  teachers  to  work  with  students 
who  have  special  needs,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  support  from  parents  and  com- 
munity, and  inadequate  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  responses  of  participants  to 
many  other  questions  In  the  sur\'ey  these 
same  problems  were  mentioned.  It  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  future  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  students  with 
special  needs  wUl  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  acceptance  by  teachers,  parents  and 
the  community  and  upon  the  willingness  of 
those  responsible  for  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  schools  to  supply  needed  funds. 

3.  The  154  respondents  reported  a  total  of 
72  action  programs  which  have  been  devel- 
oped or  improved,  at  least  in  part,  due  to 
participation  in  the  project.  These  programs 
are  of  many  kinds.  They  Include  expanded 
vocational  offerings,  reading,  tutoring,  addi- 
tional classes  for  students  with  special  needs 
reductions  in  teaching  load,  modular  sched- 
uling, an  employment  service  for  drc^-outs 
additional  equipment,  special  learning  mate- 
rials and  a  new  elementary  learning  center 
Without  doubt,  there  hss  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  carry-over  from  project  par- 
ticipation to  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment  of   action   programs   in   the   schools 
Furthermore,  the  Interest,  commitment  and 
enthusiasm  of  these  participants  seems  llkelv 
to  continue. 

4.  The  hundreds  of  procedures  listed  by 
respondents  as  most  effective  in  meeting  the 
objectives  of  the  program  for  students  with 
special  needs  can  be  generally  classified  as 
follows: 

Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers 
through  special  in-service  training  programs 
and  workshops. 

More  counseling  and  greater  use  of  coun- 
selors and  other  specially  trained  personnel 
not  only  to  help  studenta,  but  to  w<»k  with 
teachers,  parents,  and  community  leaders. 

Much  more  direct  contact  with  parents  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  home  and  parent  in- 
volvement in  planning  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  students. 

Greater  community  support  and  under- 
standing including  community  advisory 
committees. 

A  broader  curriculum  Including  a  greater 
variety  of  formal  and  informal  learning  ac- 
tivities and  more  vocational  education  and 
career  related  programs. 

Special  help  and  Individualized  attention 
In  the  regular  classes. 

Special  classes,  programs  and  facilities  as 
required. 

Strong  administrative  leadership  and  sup- 
port by  the  board  of  education. 

Special  learning  materials  including  pro- 
grammed instruction  and  learning  labora- 
tories. 

Adequate  funds. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  major  concerns  of 
those  who  responded  to  the  follow-up  in- 
quiry relate  to  the  ten  procedures  listed 
above.  Most  often  mentioned  were  the  need 
for  better  qualified  teachers,  more  counseling, 
and  more  contact  with  parents  and  with 
others  in  the  community. 

5.  Recommended  nejrt  steps  for  improving 
the  program  for  students  with  special  needs 
reflect  a  desire  for  improved  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  including  opportunity  for 
work-study  experience  and  career  related 
emphasis  in  the  classroom.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other in  a  large  number  of  responses  the 
Importance  of  vocational  education  and 
training  for  Jobs  was  stressed  as  a  way  of 
meeting  more  adequately  the  needs  of  "stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  environments  and 
others  who  do  not  achieve  in  the  more  for- 
mal educational  programs  of  the  school. 

6.  An  evaluation  of  the  project  by  those 
participants  who  responded  to  the  follow-up 
inquiry  Indicatee  clearly  that  the  purposes  of 
the  project  were  achieved  to  a  marked  degree. 
Through  the  project  they  focused  attention 
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on  the  development  of  action  programs  in 
their  schools.  Tliere  is  evidence  that  pro- 
grams in  their  schools  are  actually  being  de- 
veloped or  improved  and  that  participation 
in  the  project  was  helpful. 


WILX,A  GATHER 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
women's  liberation  movement  has  gen- 
erated many  worthwhile  changes  in 
America  and  has  dramatized  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  women.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  it  was 
only  since  and  through  the  "lib"  move- 
ment that  American  women  had  con- 
tributed to  the  mainstream  of  American 
progress.  There  is  no  more  solid  testi- 
mony of  the  substantial  contribution  of 
American  women  than  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  observing  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Willa  Gather's  birth. 

In  an  age  when  it  was  admittedly  hard- 
er for  women  to  participate,  she  did  make 
a  vigorous  and  a  unique  contribution  to 
American  literature.  She  became  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition.  From  her  pen 
came  some  of  the  best  and  earliest  indi- 
cations that  America  would  be  the  land 
of  the  free  for  all  Americans,  including 
American  women.  I  think  the  Impact  of 
Willa  Gather's  career  is  important  In 
assessing  the  movement  of  social  forces 
in  our  own  time  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Physical  World  of  Willa 
Gather,"  by  Eudora  Welty,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  literary  figures  in  her  own 
right,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  of  Januai-y  27,  1974, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Physical  World  of  Willa  Catheb 

To  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Willa  Gather,  the  University  of  Nebraska— 
where  she  had  been  a  student  in  the  final 
decade  of  the  last  centiary — is  sponsoring  a 
year-long  series  of  events,  Alfred  Knopf  has 
issued  a  centennial  edition  of  her  1923  novel, 
"A  Lost  Lady,"  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Press  has  published  "Uncle  Valen- 
tine and  Other  Stories:  Willa  Cather's  Un- 
collected Short  Fiction,  1915-1929."  On  Oct^ 
25,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Lin- 
coln launched  the  festivities  with  a  3-day 
International  Seminar  on  "The  Art  of  Willa 
Gather."  Among  the  distinguished  speakers 
who  ree^-aluated  Miss  Gather's  fiction  for  con- 
temporary readers  was  the  noted  novelist 
and  short-story  writer.  Eudora  Welty.  The 
following  is  her  own  distillation  of  the  talk 
she  gave. 

(By  Eudora  Welty) 

"More  than  anything  else  I  felt  motion  In 
the  landscape;  in  the  fresh,  easy-blowing 
morning  wind,  and  in  the  earth  itself,  as  if 
the  shaggy  grass  were  a  sort  of  loose  hide,  and 
underneath  It  herds  of  wild  buffalo  were  gal- 
loping, galloping.  .  .  ."  As  in  this  sentence 
from  "My  Antonia,"  Willa  Gather  always 
writes  of  the  world  in  a  way  to  show  it's  alive. 
The  quality  of  animation  that  seems  a  born 
part  of  her  own  prose  arises  from  a  mind 
comparatively  uninterested,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  direct  observation  and  factual  description; 
•she  conveys  her  world  to  us  In  subjective 
ways.  Thus  she  may  eliminate  the  picture,  the 
better  to-^nake  us  feel  something  really  there. 
It  was  hi  observation  that  "Whatever  is 
felt  upoff  the  page  without  being  specifical- 
ly named  there — that,  one  might  say.  Is 
created."  "There  wer«!  none  of  the  signs  of 


spring  for  which  I  used  to  watch  in  Virginia," 
says  the  narrator  of  "My  Antonia,"  ".  .  . 
there  was  only  spring  Itself,  the  throb  of  it. 
...  If  I  had  been  tossed  down  blindfold  on 
that  red  prairie,  I  should  have  kno\^Ti  that 
it  was  spring." 

And  so  the  texture  In  her  prose  owes  more 
than  a  little  to  Its  function.  This  is  to  give 
VIS  not  the  landscape  but  her  vision  of  it; 
we  are  looking  at  a  work  of  art. 

Its  composition  is  significant.  In  her 
pioneer  novels  there  is  the  foreground,  with 
it-s  Uvtng  present,  its  human  figures  in  ac- 
tio;'.; and  there  is  the  horizon  of  infinite  dis- 
tance, where  the  departed,  now  invisible  An- 
cients have  left  only  their  faint  track,  cliff 
dwellings  all  but  vanished  into  thin  air,  pure 
light.  But  there  is  no  intervening  ground. 
There  is  no  recent  past,  no  middle  distance; 
the  perspectives  of  time  tind  space  run  un- 
broken, unmarked,  unmeasured  to  the  van- 
isliing  point.  With  nothing  in  between  the 
living  foreground  and  that  almost  myth- 
ological, almost  phantasmagorlal  background 
are  all  but  made  one,  as  In  a  Chinese  paint- 
ing— and  exactly  as  in  one  of  the  mirages 
tliat  Willa  Cather's  people  often  meet,  quite 
casually,  in  the  desert. 

And  in  her  fiction  that  ancient  life  Is 
more  than  once  discovered  through  a  pro- 
fouiid  personal  experience.  The  past  can  be 
met  with  in  physical  form.  It  can  be 
touched — Thea,  in  "The  Song  of  the  Lark," 
can  flake  off  with  her  thumb  the  carbon  from 
the  rock  roof  that  came  from  the  cooking 
stove  of  the  Ancient  People.  Thea  comes  to 
have  intuitions  about  their  lives  so  close  to 
heart  that  she  could  walk  the  trail  like  the 
women  whose  feet  had  worn  it,  "tryiij  to 
walk  as  they  must  have  walked,  with  a  feel- 
ing in  her  feet  and  loins  which  she  had 
never  known  before.  .  .  .  She  could  feel  the 
weight  of  an  Indian  baby  hanging  to  her 
back  as  she  climbed." 

NeU,  of  a  later  day.  In  "A  Lost  Lady,"  feels 
in  saying  goodbye  to  it,  "He  had  seen  the  end 
of  an  era.  .  .  .  He  had  come  upon  it  when 
already  its  glory  was  nearly  spent.  So  in  the 
buffalo  times  a  traveller  used  to  come  upon 
the  embers  of  a  hunter's  fire  on  the  prairie, 
after  the  hunter  was  up  and  gone;  the  coals 
would  be  trampled  out,  but  the  ground  was 
warm,  and  the  flattened  grass  where  he  had 
slept  and  where  his  pony  had  grazed,  told 
the  story." 

Willa  Cather  saw  her  broad  land  in  a 
sweep,  but  in  her  continuous,  acutely  con- 
scious and  responsible  act  of  bringing  human 
value  into  focus,  it  was  her  accomplishment 
to  bring  our  gaze  across  the  stretches  of 
both  space  and  time  to  the  intimacy  and 
immediacy  of  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  lack  of  middle  distance  has 
something  to  do  with  the  way  the  characters 
in  the  foreground  cast  such  long-back -read- 
ing shadows.  In  that  lonely  stretch  of  empty 
and  waiting  space,  they  take  on  heroic 
stature.  "For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since 
that  land  emerged  from  the  waters  of  geo- 
logic ages,"  she  wTites  of  Alexandra  in  "O 
Pioneers!."  "a  human  face  was  set  toward  It 
with  love  and  yearning.  It  seemed  beautiful 
to  her,  rich  and  strong  and  glorious.  Her 
eyes  drank  in  the  breadth  of  it,  until  her 
tears  blinded  her.  Then  the  Genius  of  the 
Divide,  the  great,  free  spirit  which  breathes 
across  It,  must  have  been  lower  than  It  ever 
bent  to  a  human  wUl  before. 

"The  history  of  every  country  begins  In  the 
heart  of  a  man  or  a  woman." 

In  tho  world  of  Willa  Gather's  novels,  his- 
tory lives  m  its  persistence  hi  the  memory, 
and  in  lost  hidden  places  that  wait  to  be 
found  and  to  be  known  for  what  they  are. 
Such  history  is  barely  accessible,  perhaps 
only  intuitively  come  by;  found,  it  will  be 
losable  again.  But  the  continuity  Is  there. 
It  Is  a  continuity  carried  out,  lived  through, 
by  the  pioneer.  And  It  is  perceived  by  the 
artist.  Even  more  profoundly,  it  exists,  for 


Willa  Cather,  as  a  potential  In  the  artist 
himself,  it  Is  his  life's  best  meaning,  his 
own  personal,  and  responsible,  connection 
with  the  world. 

Thea.  realizing  this,  thinks:  "What  was 
any  art  but  an  effort  to  make  a  sheath,  a 
mould,  in  which  to  imprison  for  the  moment 
the  shining,  elusive  element  which  Is  life  it- 
self— life  hurrying  past  us  and  running  away, 
too  strong  to  stop,  too  sweet  to  lose?  The 
Indian  women  had  held  it  In  their  Jars.  .  .  . 
In  singing,  one  made  a  vessel  of  one's  throat 
and  nostrils  and  held  it  on  one's  breath, 
caught  the  stream  In  a  scale  of  natural  inter- 
vals." Willa  Cather  in  wTltlng  a  novel  about 
art,  chooses  the  art  of  the  singer,  the  in- 
strument of  the  voice,  and  is  able,  once  more, 
to  say  everything  in  t«rms  of  the  human 
being  in  a  physical  world. 

The  whole  work  of  Willa  Cather  Is  an  em- 
bodiment. The  great  thing  it  embodies  Is,  of 
coiuse,  passion.  That  is  Its  vital  principle. 

In  looking  back  on  all  her  work  we  real- 
ize how  the  vast  exterior  world  she  shows 
us.  a  world  ever-present  and  full  weight  and 
substance  and  air,  visible  to  us  along  dif- 
fering perspectives  and  in  various  mutations 
of  time,  has  been  the  deliberately  fitted  form 
for  each  novel's  own  special  needs.  Tliis 
world  serves  her  purpose  by  taking  a  fictional 
role,  r.llylng  itself  more  or  less  openly  with 
human  destiny.  It  may  move  with  the  power 
to  crush  and  suffocate,  or  the  power  to  give 
back  life;  to  promise  everything  or  to  deny 
everything;  to  open  a  way  for  living,  or  to 
close  In  life's  face.  She  has  made  it,  each 
time,  hers  to  take  at  Its  owti  beginnings  and 
follow  to  its  slow  eclipse:  and,  In  doing  so, 
to  bring  ho^^ie  the  significance  of  the  soli- 
tary human  spirit  which  has  elected  to  brmg 
itself  to  birth  here,  to  find  the  will  to  strug- 
gle and  the  consuming  desire  to  survive. 

In  a  landscape  this  wide  and  pulsing.  It 
seems  not  at  all  out  of  keeping  that  the 
deepest  feelings  Miss  Gather  makes  real  to 
us  are  those  for  something  larger  than  ordi- 
nary human  relationships.  Men  and  women 
do,  of  covirse,  fall  in  love  in  her  novels  and 
their  developing  story  Is  brought  Into  clear 
enough  focus  for  us  to  put  good  reliance  on; 
but  even  its  highest  i>olnt,  occurring  along 
the  way  of  the  novels.  Is  likely  to  be  a  mile- 
stone, hardly  a  destination;  as  required  in 
the  careful  building  of  her  plots,  marriages 
are  inclined  to  be  unavailing.  Sexual  love  is 
not  often  present  In  the  here  and  now;  we 
more  often  learn  of  it  after  it  is  over,  or  see 
it  In  its  results. 

It  is  love's  partner,  affection,  that  warms 
the  life  in  her  work,  and  love's  opposite,  hate, 
that  chills  It.  We  meet  pity  and  reconcile- 
ment there,  and  we  meet  obsession,  and  the 
hunger  for  something  Impossible.  But  what 
her  characters  are  most  truly  meant  for.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  to  rebel.  For  her  heroines  in 
particular,  this  Is  the  strong,  clear,  undenia- 
ble Impulse;  It  Is  the  fateful  drive.  It  is  re- 
belling not  for  Its  own  sake  so  much  as  for 
the  sake  of  something  a  great  deal  bigger — 
that  of  Integrity,  of  truth.  It  is  the  other 
face  of  aspiration. 

High  personal  desire,  when  merged  Into 
other  than  Itself,  merges  into  the  whole  world 
here.  An  individuality  can  be  made  willing 
to  lose  Itself  only  In  something  as  bis  as  the 
world.  It  vcas  the  world  in  "O  Pioneers!"  and 
In  "My  .Antonia";  it  was  not  the  world  Itself, 
excppt  In  magnitude  and  undenlabil'.ty.  In 
•The  Sonst  of  the  Lark"  and,  consummately. 
In  "The  Professor's  House":  it  was  art. 

The  desire  to  make  a  work  of  art  and  the 
mpklr.g  of  It — which  is  love  accomnllshed 
without  help  or  need  of  help  from  another, 
and  not  without  tragic  cost — is  what  is  decD- 
est  and  realest.  so  I  believe,  in  what  she  has 
wTitten  of  human  beings.  Willa  Cather  tised 
her  own  terms;  and  she  left  nothing  out. 
What  other  honorable  way  is  there  for  an 
artist  to  have  her  say? 

How  does  WUla  Cather  make  this  personal 
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•mbltioa  an  emotion  for  which  her  readers 
have  such  enduring  sympathy?  Its  Intensity, 
I  thinic,  U  the  answer.  Tbea's  music  teacher 
Bays  of  her.  "Her  secret?  It  Is  erery  artist's 
secret — passion.  That  Is  all.  It  is  an  open 
secret,  and  perfectly  safe.  Uke  heroism,  it  is 
inimitable  In  cheap  materials." 

"Artistic  growth  is.  more  than  it  Is  any- 
thing else,  a  refining  of  the  sense  of  truthful- 
nesE. '  This  te  aaki  at  the  end  of  "The  Song 
of  the  Lark."  The  stupid  believe  that  to  be 
truthfvU  Is  easy;  only  the  arUst,  the  great 
artist,  knows  how  difficult  it  is."  And.  Theas 
teacher  goes  on  to  sajv  "Every  artist  makes 
himself  bom.  It  is  very  much  harder  than  the 
other  time,  and  longer." 

In  the  Gather  novels  there  is  a  setting 
apart  of  the  artist  in  value,  a  setting  apart 
of  his  life  from  that  of  other  peoples.  In 
trying  to  understand  this  today — could 
It  ever  have  been  a  popular  view? — I  think 
she  extolled  the  artist  not  for  what  woukt 
seem  vanity,  or  for  anything  less  than  a 
functioH  he  could  perform — the  great  thing 
that  only  an  artist  would  be  able.  In  her  eyes. 
to  do.  At  base  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  Gather 
sense  of  th«  obligation  to  give  of  oneself. 
"If  he  achieves  anything  noble,  anything  en- 
during, it  must  be  by  giving  himself  abso- 
lutely to  his  niaterlal.  And  this  gilt  of  sym- 
pathy is  his  great  gift,"  WUla  Gather  said. 
"Is  the  fine  thing  in  him  that  alone  can  make 
his  work  fine."  The  artist  Is  set  apart  the 
more  entirely,  all  but  symbolicaUy,  to  ful- 
fill   the   ultimate   role   of   dedication. 

Today,  neither  the  artist  nor  the  world 
holds  this  Idea.  Art.  since  It  grows  oxit  of 
Its  times.  Is  of  itself,  and  by  rights,  an  ever- 
changing  body.  But  truth? 

Truth  is  the  rock.  WlUa  Gather  saw  it  as 
nnassallable.  Today  the  question  Is  asked 
if  this  Is  Indeed  so.  Many  align  themselves 
with  WUla  Gather— I  am  one— in  thinking 
the  truth  will  hold  out;  but  there  are  also 
many  who  feel  another  way. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  art, 
nevertheless,  is  that  the  rock  It  Is  built 
on  Is  not  Its  most  lasting  test.  \rt  is  somehow 
self-testing. 

A  work  of  art  is  a  tt'orfc.-  sotnethlng  made, 
which  In  the  making  follows  an  Idea  that 
oomes  out  of  human  life  and  leads  back 
into  human  life.  It  Is  an  achl^ment  of 
order,  passionately  conceived  an<V  passion- 
ately carried  out.  When  It  is  finisked,  if  it 
la  good  and  sound,  somehow  all  Rapacity 
has  left  It:  it  stands  as  clear  of  whak  might 
have  obscured  and  dated  it  as  candor  itaelf. 
The  passion  it  was  made  to  embody  has  been 
made  totally  risible.  It  could  not  have  been 
this  visible  before;  we  see  human  thought 
aad  feeling  best  and  clearest  by  seeing  it 
through  aometblng  solid  that  our  hands 
have  made. 

WlUa  Gather's  work,  the  structure  she 
built  on  ttiose  roeks  she  herself  believed 
were  et«mal.  we.  today,  see  on  Its  own.  And 
here  it  staods,  a  ntoauxnent  more  unshak- 
able than  she  might  have  dreamed,  to  the 
independent  human  spirit  ahe  most  adored. 
She  made  this  work  out  of  her  life,  her 
perishable  life,  which  is  so  much  safer  a 
material  to  build  with  than  convictions, 
however  Immutable  they  seem  to  the  one  who 
so  passionately  holds  them.  There  is  life  In 
her  work  now,  the  spirit  she  made  It  for, 
made  It  out  of;  It  Is  all  one  substance:  It 
is  her  might  and  her  heart  and  soul,  all 
together,  and  It  abides. 


ARMS  CONTROL  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULP  AND  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Geneva,  Soviet  and  American 
negotiators  reconvened  at  the  second 
round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  Their  work  will  be  critical  to  our 
hopes  for  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race 
once  and  for  all.  and  for  finding  a  dur- 


able basis  for  Soviet-American  rela- 
tione. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
talks — and  of  any  agreement  to  emerge 
from  them — on  February  8, 1  joined  with 
the  distinguislied  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  defining  several  objectives  for 
the  U.S.  negotiaUng  position.  Hopefully, 
this  resolution  will  enable  the  Senate  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  course 
of  debate  in  the  United  States  on  strate- 
gic i.ssues,  and  wUl  help  shape  the  U.S. 
position  in  negotiations. 

But  even  as  we  look  to  the  S.\LT  talks 
to  impose  real  limits  on  the  strategic 
arms  race,  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
^wrld — and  other  areas  of  weaponry — 
where  the  prospects  are  more  ominous 
for  reducing  the  likeliliood  of  conflict 
and  for  preventing  potentially  danger- 
ous and  self-defeating  competitions  in 
arms. 

Two  areas  demand  our  attention,  to- 
day: The  sale  of  arms  to  states  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gul.f,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  naval  arms  race  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

First,  we  are  no  sooner  seeing  real 
prognss  toward  ending  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  than  a  new  source  of  trouble  in 
the  Middle  East  is  beginning  to  appear. 
This  stems  from  the  sizable  flow  of 
arms  into  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  a  majority  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves is  located. 

Many  nations  are  contributing  to  what 
could  become  an  anus  race — or  a  series 
of  them— in  this  area.  For  many  years, 
the  United  States  has  supplied  weapons 
to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  although  so 
far  this  has  not  had  a  serious  effect  on 
the  stability  of  the  region.  These  arms 
sales  continue,  and  there  have  been 
numexx)us  reports  of  negotiations  to  sup- 
ply weapons  to  other  states,  such  as 
Kuwait. 

Other  nations  have  aJ.so  been  involved 
in  this  arms  trade,  notably  Britain  and 
France.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tempo  of  arms  sales, 
because  of  the  same  factor  that  is  rivet- 
ing the  world's  attention  on  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's efforts  to  settle  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict:  The  worldwide  scramble  for  oil. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressures  in  indus- 
trialized states  to  secure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  at  reasonable  cost,  there  is 
now  a  frantic  search  to  find  economic 
incentives  that  will  stimulate  production 
increases  and  price  reductions  on  the 
part  of  the  oU-producing  states.  In  fact, 
on  several  occasions  in  the  last  2  months. 
I  have  myself  proposed  a  series  of  such 
incentives.  But  the  danger  now  is  that 
these  incentives  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  pro- 
ducer states,  or  to  the  investment  uses  of 
their  income.  The  danger  is  that  great 
quantities  of  oil  money  will  be  used  to 
purchase  modem  weapons.  Like  other 
nations  before  them,  seveml  of  the  oil- 
producing  states  in  the  Gulf  area  are 
beginning  to  link  their  economic  ad- 
vance with  a  desire  to  gain  military 
forces  that  are  so  often  believed  to  be 
necessary  trappings  of  a  modem  state. 
Some  recent  oil  agreements — includ- 
ing   that    between    France    and   Saudi 
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Arabia — have  therefore  included  the  sale 
of  weapons.  And  these  tend  to  be 
weapons  ttiat  make  little  sense  in  terms 
of  the  legitimate  defensive  needs  of  the 
countries  involved— as  opposed  to  in- 
terests of  prestige— yet  which  could  in 
time  upset  relations  among  states  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  involved  are 
complex  ones,  and  cannot  easUy  be  re- 
solved. The  future  of  reLitions  between 
Iraq  and  its  neighbors  is  most  unclear. 
Iran  is  attempting  to  create  a  special 
position  for  itself  in  the  region,  with  sig- 
nificant implications  for  all  other  state.s 
there.  The  ro^e  that  Saudi  iVr.ibia  might 
care  to  play  in  rcgionrl  politics  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  And  there  are  several 
states  with  small  populations  but  large 
oil  revenues,  which  face  an  uncertain 
future  in  political  competition  with  their 
larger  neighbors. 

In  this  tangle  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations,  the  introduction  of 
large  quantities  of  modern  weapons  can 
at  best  make  matters  more  confused,  and 
at  worst  can  lead  to  conflicts  with  the 
intensity  and  suffering  that  character- 
izes the  use  of  these  weapons. 

It  is  in  our  interest,  therefore — and  in 
the  interest  of  all  nations  concerned 
with  the  futiue  of  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion— to  do  what  we  can  to  forestall  the 
accidental  starting  and  fueling  of  one 
or  more  arms  races  in  that  vital  region 
of  the  world. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  United 
States  can  do  little  to  prevent  coimtries 
from  acquiring  arms  if  they  are  bent 
upon  doing  so.  If  we  will  not  sell  arms— 
so  the  argument  nms — others  will  do 
so. 

This  argument  may  be  valid;  but  un- 
fortunately it  has  not  been  tested.  We 
have  not  tried  seriously  to  retard  the 
flow  of  arms  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
from  other  countries  and.  indeed,  have 
ourselves  contributed  to  the  problem. 

At  this  critical  time,  therefore,  the 
United  States  should  back  up  its  peace- 
making efforts  in  the  Middle  East  with 
yet  another  effort:  An  attempt  through 
diplomatic  action  to  control  the  flow  of 
arms  to  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  approach  would  have  to  be  multi- 
lateral, and  include  the  world's  present 
major  arms  merchants:  Including 
Britain,  Prance,  Sweden,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States.  It  should 
include  an  attempt  to  define  the  con- 
sequences for  all  concerned  of  imrestrict- 
ed  arms  flow  to  Persian  Gulf  states,  and 
the  relationship  between  this  flow  of 
arms  and  the  likelihood  of  instability  or 
conflict.  And  this  effort  should  also  em- 
phasize the  potential  dangers  to  any  oil- 
imjjorting  nation  of  seeking  both  foreign 
exchange  earnings  and  good  relations 
with  producer  states  through  the  medium 
of  arms  transfers.  After  all,  these  arms 
transfers  could  create  more  problems 
than  their  sale  is  designed  to  solve. 

In  addition,  diplomatic  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  include  the  local  states,  themselves. 
States  desiring  arms  will  likely  find  some- 
one to  sell  them;  and  the  pressures  on 
arms-producing  countries  to  sell  go  up 
with  the  intensity  of  the  demand  to  buy. 
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especially  on  the  part  of  countries  con- 
trolling commodities  as  precious  as  oil. 

Perhaps  an  effort  to  limit  the  transfer 
of  arms  is  doomed  to  failure,  as  oil-pro- 
ducing states  copy  the  example  of  vir- 
tually all  the  world's  industry  nations,  in 
supplementing  economic  development 
with  military  might.  Yet  as  we  have 
found  at  the  SALT  talks,  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  preventing — or  ending — 
arms  races  often  lies  in  the  lack  of  a 
means  of  coordinating  common  interest 
in  preventing  such  competition.  And  as 
we  found  with  the  Non-Proliferation 
Ti-eaty,  even  an  agreement  that  does  not 
include  all  nations  can  be  better  than  no 
agreement  at  all. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  do  what  we  can  to 
forestall  the  emergence  and  growth  of 
unrestricted  competitions  in  arms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Where  there  is  com- 
mon interest  among  local  states  to  pre- 
vent arms  races,  we  should  help  find  and 
promote  it;  where  there  can  be  common 
agreement  among  arms  sellers  to  restrain 
their  efforts,  we  should  take  the  lead 
both  in  our  own  behavior  and  in  our 
diplomacy.  Even  if  these  efforts  fail,  we 
should  at  least  try  to  secure  limitations 
on  arms  transfers  to  this  region  of  the 
world  while  there  is  still  some  hope  of 
making  our  efforts  effective.  We  should 
act  before  waiting  for  the  emergence  of 
serious  instabilities  or  open  conflict  to 
show  us  the  dangers  of  this  new  competi- 
tion in  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  area  of  im- 
mediate concern  is  the  Indian  Ocean.  At 
the  moment,  the  United  States  maintains 
few  naval  forces  in  the  region;  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  somewhat  larger  de- 
ployments. Yet  neither  has  yet  reached 
the  point  of  seriously  threatening  the  in- 
terests of  the  other.  In  fact,  both  have 
so  far  refrained  from  making  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  the  scene  of  a  competition  in 
ai-ms,  as  so  many  people  feared  following 
the  departure  of  the  British  presence  in 
1971. 

Recently,  however,  new  fears  of  So- 
viet naval  activity  have  been  voiced  in 
the  United  States.  These  fears  are  partly 
derived  from  the  projected  reopening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  after  7  years'  closure.  If 
and  when  the  canal  is  opened,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  will  cease  to  be  the  farthest 
point  on  the  globe  from  the  Soviet  Union 
by  sea,  but  will  instead  be  brought  within 
effective  operating  range  for  significant 
levels  of  naval  force. 

Perhaps  the  So\'iet  Union  does,  indeed, 
intend  to  move  large  naval  forces 
through  a  reopened  Suez  Canal  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  Implications  for  East 
Africa,  for  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and 
for  the  balance  of  naval  forces  in  the 
ocean  itself.  Yet  that,  too.  is  far  from 
being  an  accomplished  fact,  and  until  it 
is.  at  least  in  theory,  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  affect  Soviet  policy. 

At  the  moment,  the  United  States  is 
taking  steps  that  in  part  reflect  fears 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  take  advan- 
tage of  a  reopened  Suez  Canal  to  extend 
its  naval  reach.  In  particular,  the  ad- 
ministration is  reportedly  pla!nning  to 
ask  for  between  $20  and  $30  million  to 
upgrade  facilities  on  the  British-owned 
island  of  Diego  Garcia. 


In  time,  Soviet  efforts  and  other  de- 
velopments could  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  course.  But  before  we  pro- 
ceed on  a  course  that  assumes  a  cer- 
tain set  of  Soviet  policies — and  that  it- 
self will  likely  stimulate  the  Soviet  Union 
to  follow  such  policies — we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  all  the  nations  bordering 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  consider  an  alter- 
native. 

This  alternative  is  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  rules  of 
behavior  for  naval  armaments  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  rules  could  take  the 
form  of  specific  agreements  on  basing 
rights ;  on  the  number  of  ships — or  ship- 
days — that  each  power  is  allowed  to  have 
in  the  ocean;  or  on  the  size  and  capabili- 
ties of  ships  that  are  allowed  there. 

There  are,  of  course,  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  capabilities  of  our  re- 
spective navies,  covering  many  factors. 
These  would  liave  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  strike  a  balance 
of  advantage.  But  the  difficulty  of  such 
an  effort  is  itself  no  reason  for  not  un- 
derstanding it;  by  that  logic,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  never 
have  concluded  the  landmark  agreements 
of  the  first  round  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks. 

Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  argued 
that  the  United  States  must  have  the 
freedom  to  deploy  naval  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  order  to  retain  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  force.  This  problem,  too, 
should  not  be  insurmountable.  It  might, 
for  example,  be  overcome  by  deploy- 
ment of  the  Trident  I  missile  on  Posei- 
don submarines,  which  would  not  need 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  bring  all  of  the  So- 
viet Union  under  attack,  and  which 
would  not  need  Indian  Ocean  sea-room 
as  a  critical  factor  in  the  survival  of  our 
deterrent  forces.  Alternatively,  Soviet- 
American  agreement  on  naval  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  could  be  limited  to  sur- 
face fleets. 

These  issues  need  not  be  settled  now. 
But  what  does  need  to  be  settled  now  is 
our  interest  in  avoiding  another  com- 
petition in  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  could  be  enormously  expensive,  but 
which  would  most  likely  lead  to  a  stand- 
off between  us  both  in  the  forces  deployed 
and  in  the  political  effects  these  forces 
would  have.  If  that  is  time — as  experience 
elsewhere  clearly  indicates — that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  try  forestalling 
such  a  development  by  agreeing  on  real 
arms  control  at  low  levels  of  naval  forces. 
Today's  balance  of  advantage — harmful 
to  neither  power — could  be  preserved; 
and  the  world  would  be  spared  yet 
another  arms  competition,  with  all  of  its 
political  uncertainties,  risks  of  conflict — 
particularly  through  accident — and  eco- 
nomic costs. 

A  forum  for  discussing  these  critical 
issues  already  exists.  It  is  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  set  up 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  December  1972,  at  the  behest  of  Sri 
Lanka.  It  includes  all  major  Indian 
Ocean  states  and  at  least  two  states — 
China  and  Japan — which  are  not  Indian 
Ocean  powers,  but  which  have  an  interest 
in  forestalling  a  naval  arms  race  there. 


The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  to 
translate  into  fact  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  of  December  1971  and 
1973,  declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a 
"zone  of  peace."  The  Committee  could  be 
expanded  to  include  the  United  States 
and  the  So\iet  Union. 

It  may  be  that  real  progress  in  Indian 
Ocean  arms  control  can  only  be  made 
through  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  we  learned  from  the  SALT  talks.  It 
may  also  be  that  a  real  "zone  of  peace" 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  diflScult  to 
achieve,  in  view  of  potential  rivalries 
between  local  states  that  would  occur 
whatever  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  chose  to  do. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  compelling 
argument  for  the  two  superpowers  to 
begin  consulting  now — and  then  nego- 
tiating— on  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
a  costly,  risky,  and  self-defeating  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ml".  Pi'esident,  both  problems  that  I 
have  spoken  about  today  are  part  of  two 
larger  pictures:  One  concerning  arms 
sales  to  developing  countries  around  the 
world;  the  other  concerning  the  growing 
United  States-Soviet  competition  in 
naval  forces.  Yet  each  is  derivative  of 
still  larger  problems:  The  problem  of 
limiting  the  spread  of  conflict  through- 
out the  developing  world  in  the  first  case, 
and  the  problem  of  the  overall  United 
States-Sonet  arms  balance — and  United 
States-Soviet  relations — in  the  other. 
Approaching  any  of  these  larger  issues, 
however,  can  usefully  begin  with  efforts 
to  forestall  trouble  on  particular  parts — 
arms  for  Persian  Gulf  states,  and  naval 
competition  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus, 
if  we  act  intelligently  now,  on  issues  that 
are  real,  specific, "anS  demanding  of  our 
immediate  attention,  we  could  find  that 
larger  problems  and  issues  of  controlling 
conflict  in  the  world  become  far  more 
manageable  than  they  will  otherwise  be. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  McCI/URE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  our  dollar  was  devalued,  the 
United  States  had  to  increase  its  dollar 
participation  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  This  increase  was  necessary 
if  we  were  to  keep  our  commitment, 
which  was  not  a  dollar  pledge,  but  a 
promise  to  make  and  keep  available  the 
equivalent  of  so  much  gold  in  dollars. 
But,  if  the  dollar  were  to  regain  its 
strength,  a  formal  reevaluation  might 
one  day  take  place.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, the  IMF  would  owe  the  United 
States  money.  But  the  question  is,  how 
much? 

Since  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
on  the  gold  standard,  and  the  world's 
hard  currencies  are  floating  alone  or  in 
groups,  and  since  none  of  them  are  con- 
vertible into  gold,  there  is  no  official  nu- 
meraire against  which  the  dollar  can  be 
measured  in  order  to  determine  how 
many  of  them  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  fulfill  our  international  mone- 
tary commitments. 

The  IMF  has  long  been  planning  an 
international  unit  based  on  a  "basket  of 
currencies"  but  this  plan  is  still  on  the 
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drawing  boards.  At  this  point 
determines  the  amount  of 
needed  to  fulfill  an  obligation  on  the 
SDR.  Tlie  special  drawing  right  is  a 
form  of  international  credit  which  worlcs 
like  an  automatic  cover  for  a  bank  over- 
draft, in  that  you  can  only  use  it  if  you  do 
not  haw  anything  else.  The  SDR  is  worth 
1.20633.  This  integer  with  its  unwieldy 
fraction  is  worth  one  dollar  plus  the 
amount  of  its  recent  devaluation.  The 
worth  of  the  dollar  at  tlie  time  the  SDR 
was  pegged  to  it  was  in  turn  fixed  on  its 
then  relationship  to  gold. 

In  other  words,  while  tlierc  L^  no  of- 
ficial international  numeraire,  in  prac- 
tice the  numeraire  is  good  old  reliable 
gold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Februarj-  8  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  follows: 

"Goij>  Bdcs"  Gutteb  in  Unaccustomed 
Roi.es  As  Savvy  Analysts — Investors 
Flock  To  Hkak  Word  On  Metal  That 
AvniACED  Just  S.5  Puicent  Rise  in  40 
Years 

(By  Bdward  P.  Poldessy) 
Netw  York.— The  "gold  bugs"  are  flying 
high.  Ono«  pesky  pariahs  on  Wall  Street  for 
their  stubt>oni  insistence  that  gold,  rather 
than  cash  or  the  stock  market,  Is  the  only 
source  of  true  wealth,  the  gold  fauciers  sud- 
denly have  become  respectable.  Says  Harry 
Schultz.  publisher  of  a  London-based  news- 
letter on  gold:  "No  more  are  we  nut  cases, 
kooks,  antedllnvlans,  weirdos,  crackpots  or 
dreamers." 

While  aU  currenclea  and  mo6t  sec\irltles 
have  taken  a  drubbing  In  the  past  few  years, 
gold  and  gold-niinlng  stocks  have  rocketed 
in  price.  Now  Just  about  everybody  seems  to 
be  scurrying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Mutual  funds  have  become  big  buyers  of 
gold-mining  shares.  (Americans  cant  legally 
own  gold  bullion.)  Borne  funds  have  switched 
almost  all  of  their  portfolios  Into  gold  stocks. 
Traditionally  staid  banks  are  eyeing  the  metal 
with  new  interest.  And  the  natlon's-largest 
securities  firm,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen- 
ner  &  Smith,  recently  published  a  12-page 
study  on  gold  for  Its  customers.  Since  then, 
for  the  first  time,  It  has  made  recommenda- 
tions on  South  African  gold-mining  shares. 
All  of  which  Is  making  celebrities  of  the 
gold  bugs.  Investors  eagerly  are  seeking  them 
out  for  speaking  engagements  and  advice. 
Som«  235  securities  analysts,  about  double 
the  tunirout  usually  accorded  top  corporate 
executives,  recently  showed  up  at  a  New 
York  meeting  to  hear  the  prophecies  of  James 
Dines,  a  leading  gold  apostle  and  publisher 
Of  the  Dines  Letter.  A  spokesman  for  the 
New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts  says 
there  must  have  been  an  equal  number  of 
pihone  calls  asking  for  copies  of  the  talk. 
•"They  came  from  all  over,"  he  says,  "includ- 
ing one  from  the  bominican  Republic." 

Back  in  the  early  19608,  when  gold  bugs 
were  suggesting  that  the  price  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled  from  the  then -official  tag 
of  ^5  an  ounce,  aophlsUcated  folks  snickered. 
The  repute  of  the  gold  bugs  sa^ed  even  more 
in  1963,  when  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  declared  that  the  dollar  never  would 
be  devalued  and  the  D.S.  always  would  stand 
ready  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  t3i. 
oou>  AT  $i,o«or 
Since  then,  ihe  dollar  baa  been  devalued 
twice,  and  gold  has  aU  but  been  abandoned 


as  an  omcial  backing  for  paper  currencies. 
In  the  free  market  tbe  price  of  gold  has 
soared,  hitting  a  record  of  more  than  tl40 
an  omice  recently  In  London  (it  sold  yester- 
day for  about  $139  an  ounce).  Son»e  gold 
stocks,  in  the  past  10  years,  have  IncrcHsed 
more  than  10  times  in  price. 

So  when  gold  bugs  now  talk  an  eventual 
$400-  to  $l,000-an-ounce  price  on  gold,  peo- 
ple listen — even  thongh  not  all  q\iite  believe. 

More  than  a  dozen  nwitual  funds  now  have 
big  stakes  in  gold  shares.  Ten  years  ago,  only 
a  handful  showed  an  interest.  International 
Investors  Inc.,  oiie  fund,  began  concentrat- 
ing in  gold  stocks  in  196«.  Last  year,  it 
ranked  as  the  top  performer  amor.g  funds, 
according  to  Lipper  Analytical  Sen-Ices  Inc  , 
a  fund-watching  outfit.  Its  net  asset  value 
per  share  rose  in  1973  by  94  4"?  to  »14  34  in 
contrast  to  a  decline  of  16.6%  in  the  prices 
on  shares  In  the  Dow  lones  Industrial  aver- 
age. 

Research  Capital  Fund  Inc..  a  California- 
based  fund,  started  buying  gold  shares  about 
a  year  ago  a.s  "an  instirance  against  big 
trouble  in  currency  value-."  says  R  Martin 
WIskemann.  vice  president.  Gains  were  so 
nice  that  the  fund  started  concentrating  on 
gold  shares  in  Decemt)er  Now  Uhe  fund,  un- 
like many  oUiers,  is  .selling  its  own  shares 
to  investors  faster  tiian  Ij-ivestors  are  re- 
deeming them,  a  revtrsal  of  the  fund's 
earlier  experlenre 

The  small  Finst  National  Bank  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  has  made  gold  stock.'  '>^-  -"ainstay 
of  its  trust  invertments  in  the  .  ^ar  and 

a  half.  Gold  shares  now  account  for  40  Ci  to 
45%  of  the  triist  department's  common  stock 
pool.  About  709',  of  the  bank's  own  employe 
pension  fxind  L'?  invested  in  golds. 

With  gold  shares  zooming,  so  has  the 
bank's  business.  "We're  having  to  turn  away 
trust  accounts,"  says  William  .Snow,  director 
of  Investments  and  research.  The  bank  has 
set  up  a  separate  Liivestment  counseling  and 
advisory  service  for  disappointed  trust  cus- 
tomers. 

nearly  AS  SAFE  AS  BLACKJACK? 

Mr.  Snow  stunibled  onto  gold  in  early 
1972,  when  he  read  a  book  called  "How  You 
Can  Profit  Prom  the  Conning  Devaluation"  by 
gold  bug  Harry  Browne.  Until  then.  Mr.  Snow 
says,  "I  hadn't  given  gold  a  second  thought, 
didn't  even  know  it  existed." 

Some  big  banks  are  giving  gold  serious 
thought,  too.  A  large  New  York  baaik  that 
prefers  not  to  be  identified  yet  is  consider- 
ing some  gold  stocks  for  its  list  of  securities 
suitable  for  Investment  by  the  trust  depart- 
ment. But  there's  dissent  witliln  the  bfink. 
Some  ofScers  believe  baying  gold  stocks,  as 
a  kind  of  betting  against  the  dollar,  would  be 
"unpatriotic." 

For  other  reasons,  some  anti-gold  bugs 
still  are  pooh-poohing  tiie  gold  boom.  Robert 
H.  Parks,  chief  economlEt  for  Blyth  Eastman 
Dillon  &  Co.  places  gold  stocks  a  "close 
second"  to  Las  Vegas  gambling  in  risk,  and 
still  uses  words  like  "bunk"  and  "myth"  to 
describe  gold-bug  theories.  But  he  admits: 
"I  think  they've  gained  a  lot  of  respectabil- 
ity— damn  it;" 

Others  point  out  that  even  though  gold 
has  risen  sharply  in  price  in  the  past  few 
fears,  history  shows  tbM  the  price  can  stag- 
nate for  long  periods.  For  most  of  the  time 
since  1033,  for  example.  It  remained  un- 
changed, so  that  even  with  recent  Increa-ses, 
is  has  risen  since  1933  an  average  of  only  3.5% 
or  80  compounded. 

The  gold  bugs  have  answers  to  all  objec- 
tiooa — at  a  price,  "I  feel  very  sad  for  the  peo- 
ple getting  wiped  out"  In  the  stock  nwrket, 
aayi  Mr.  Dines,  adding:  "My  act  of  winning 
makes  other  loeers."  But  reflecting  that  peo- 
ple who  long  ignored  his  advice  now  are  seek- 
ing It,  he  says:  "I'm  goUig  to  sell  It  high. " 
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SENATOR  ALAN  BIBLE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
who  have  had  the  fortune  of  knowing, 
and  working  "with,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
note  with  regret  his  decision  to  retire 
at  the  expiration  of  his  present  term. 

Although  I  understand  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  I  deeply  regret  that  Alan  Bible 
has  made  this  decision.  Not  only  do  I 
have  immense  respect  for  my  colleague, 
but  I  also  consider  him  a  close  personal 
friend  whom  I  will  miss  very  much. 

In  this  r^aitl,  there  appeared  a  col- 
iinm  m  the  February  16,  1974.  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  wTitten  by  Hank  Greenspun.  The 
column  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  people  who  know  liim 
best — his  constituents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Hank 
Greenspun's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHESE    I    SO-AND 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

Every  one  stamps  his  own  value  on  him- 
self. 

If  a  man  believes  his  fellows  cannot  do 
without  him.  he  is  easily  dispensable.  If  he 
feels  he  is  no  longer  needed,  the  need  cf 
him  Is  great. 

For  the  past  20  years  Nevada  has  been 
represented  In  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Alan  Bible.  He  retires  from  public  life  at  a 
time  when  he  is  most  tjseful  to  the  state. 

Society  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people. 
Generally  those  in  public  life  are  divided 
among  the  swashbucklers  and  others  who 
quietly  go  about  attending  to  their  duties. 

Both  types  often  accomplish  their  goals 
but  the  quiet  ones  are  the  more  reliable. 

Alan  Bible  is  a  quiet  man.  It  was  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  him  represent  Nevada  during 
the  past  years  because  the  state  being  small 
and  growing  needed  the  type  of  reliable  lead- 
ership that  Bible  was  able  to  provide. 

He  was  never  moved  into  sudden  panic  by 
the  fearful  ones  who  always  saw  terrible 
threats  to  our  future,  nor  did  he  fall  to  free 
the  need  for  change  which  our  principal  in- 
dustry required  to  survive. 

His  role  in  the  Senate  was  often  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  picturesque  types  be- 
cause his  entire  career  has  been  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  frills  and  frothings  of  the  flam- 
boyant whlte-maned  orators,  the  fiery  tele- 
vision personalities  and  even  eye-brow  wlg- 
glers. 

He  skipped  the  delicate  saucfs  and  stuck 
to  the  bread  and  butter  issues  which  filled 
the  basic  needs  of  the  people. 

He  has  never  sought  notoriety,  leaving 
that  to  the  headline  hunters  and  frustrated 
actors.  But  what  he  is  noted  for  is  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  the  people  who  elected 
him  and  for  this  there  is  no  substitute. 

NeTOda  Is  a  small  state  numerically  with 
only  a  lone  member  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentauves.  For  a  «maU  state  to  exist  along- 
side the  large  metropolitan  areas  with  their 
huge  number  of  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions,  it's  senatorial  delegation  must 
b©  potent.  It  Is  essential  that  It  has  repre- 
sentation on  the  important  committees  of 
the  senate. 

Bible  filled  this  need  of  Nevada.  He  was  a 
member  of  practically  every  committee  that 
is  in  position  to  be  beneficial  to  the  state.  He 
competed  admirably  with  the  senators  from 
the  big  states  and  though  he  kept  his  voice 
and  profile  low,  none  had  a  more  persuasive 
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tone  when  the  need  to  keep  Nevada  oper- 
ating in  the  larger  political  scheme  was  evi- 
denced. 

Bible  Is  retiring  after  his  term  comes  to 
an  end  in  December  of  this  jrear.  Everybody 
says  he  Is  a  good  man  which  no  one  can  re- 
fute because  he  has  not  been  knowm  to  do 
harm  to  anyone.  In  seniority,  ho  followed 
In  the  tradition  of  the  late  Sen.  Pat  McCar- 
ran,  vrithout  the  latter's  flamboyance  and 
vindlctlvenef?s. 

Nevada  always  came  first  and  the  legisla- 
tion he  was  able  to  enact  for  the  state,  and 
the  entire  West,  will  assure  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  our  area  for  many  years  to  come. 
His  desire  to  avoid  controv'ersy  will  keep  him 
out  of  the  Senate  Hall  of  Fame  but  I  doubt 
if  any  senator  has  earned  more  respect  from 
his  colleagues  than  Alan  Bible.  Those  who 
served  with  him  honored  him  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  and  those  who  didn't 
honor  him  could  say  not  one  word  in  deroga- 
tion of  efforts  and  sincerity. 

This  isn't  the  first  effort  at  retirement  in 
order  to  escape  tbe  turmoil  of  the  politi- 
cal arena,  but  he  was  gentilnely  urged  to 
stay  on  and  the  strongest  pleas  canie  from 
other  senators  and  the  Presidents  whom  he 
served. 

They  all  recognized  his  honesty  and  sta- 
bility as  characteristics  too  seldom  found  In 
politics,  both  of  which  Alan  Bible  had  in 
abundance.  His  colleagues  knew  the  country 
benefited  by  the  wisdom  of  his  careful  anal- 
ysis of  every  issue  he  faced. 

Sen.  Bible  has  earned  retirement.  The  state 
■R'lU  miss  his  years  of  seniority  and  public 
service.  His  term  has  been  long  and  honor- 
able. Now  he  deserves  time  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

Having  kno'wn  him  for  many  years,  some- 
times as  an  adversary  but  far  more  as  a  stip- 
porter  and  friend,  I  would  have  to  say  his  re- 
tirement will  be  brief.  He  Is  too  much  the  old 
warrior  to  retreat  from  the  political  arena 
entirely. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  those  who 
would  follow  a  career  in  public  life  Is  to 
pattern  their  character  after  Sen.  Alan  Bible. 
If  they  do  they  will  become  as  he  did,  a  pub- 
lic official  In  whom  trust  was  not  betrayed 
and  Integrity  was  a  way  of  life. 

Nevada  honors  him  tonight  and  forever 
more. 


SETTING    NATIONAL   GOALS 
AT   JOHNS    HOPKINS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that  we  are  short- 
changing the  future  by  our  neglect  of 
basic  research  and  of  long-range  plan- 
ning. My  position  is  that  we  should  re- 
store the  emphasis  on  research  and  that 
we  should  set  goals  for  what  ought  to 
happen  In  the  future,  instead  of  merely 
coping  wtih  events  as  they  occur. 

This  point  of  view  was  forcefully  and 
eloquently  presented  at  a  ceremony  I  ■was 
privileged  to  attend  last  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1974.  commemorating  the  98th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  commemoration 
address  was  delivered  by  Robert  W.  Sar- 
noff,  chairman  of  RCA.  Because  Mr.  Sar- 
noff  made  a  specific  legislative  proposal 
and  because  his  speech  makes  so  much 
sense  for  America,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  commemoration  day  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

couuemoration  dat  aodbess  by  robest  w. 
Saknoft 

I'm  very  grateful  for  the  honor  you  do  me 
today.   One   of   tbe   things   peculiar   to   an 


honorary  degree — as  someone  surely  has  said 
before — is  that  It's  the  only  degree  for  which 
you  take  your  orals  after  you  receive  It.  The 
recipient  also  has  the  advantage  of  posing 
his  own  questions. 

Before  raising  any  questions,  let  me  first 
offer  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  community  on  your  98th  birthday. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  this  same  date 
in  1876,  Daniel  Colt  Oilman  proclaimed  the 
mission  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  "make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  intellectual  agencies  of  this 
country,  and  add  a  positive  gain  to  American 
learning  and  education  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Republic." 

He  bulit  an  enduring  base,  and  his  illus- 
trious .cucce.ssors  have  more  than  fulfilled 
that  mission  by  broadening  the  scope  and 
Influence  of  this  great  university. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  stlU  greater  chal- 
lenges face  this  and  all  other  academic  insti- 
tutions. You  will  be  called  upon  to  make  even 
greater  contributions  In  meeting  our  so- 
ciety's demands  on  intellect,  learning,  and 
education. 

Two  years  from  now,  when  Johns  Hopkins 
celebrates  its  first  century,  our  nation  will 
be  observing  Its  bicentennial.  America  will 
arrive  at  this  milestone  bearing  a  mixed  cargo 
of  immense  material  wealth  and  stunning 
technological  achievement,  together  with  a 
deep-seated  anxiety  as  to  its  worth. 

We  are.  In  a  sense,  victims  of  our  own 
experience.  Through  much  of  its  life,  our 
nation  has  enjoyed  conditions  that  encour- 
aged growth  without  plan.  Within  livlug 
memory  are  recollections  of  almost  limitless 
territory  and  resources,  a  largely  rural  pop- 
ulation and  economy,  and  relative  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Today,  however,  our  territory  is  clearly 
finite.  Our  resources  have  dwindled — in  some 
cases  to  scarcity.  Our  population  is  largely 
urban,  and  our  economy  built  upon  industry 
and  services.  And  we  are  enmeshed  m  the 
affairs  of  a  politically  and  economicaUy  un- 
stable world. 

All  the  while,  tbe  rate  of  change  has  been 
rapidly  accelerating,  and  its  eSects  are  being 
felt  with  cumulative  impact.  For  the  first 
time,  Americans  are  seriously  counting  the 
costs  of  progress  and  discovering  that  yester- 
day's simple  solutions  do  not  fit  today's 
problems. 

The  most  appropriate  commemor.'ttion  of 
our  nation's  bicentennial  in  1976  would  be 
a  renewal  of  that  original  spirit  of  construc- 
tive discontent  ■which  led  to  a  new  and 
healthy  society  built  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  old.  Let  us,  once  again,  examine 
our  condition  and  our  purposes,  to  determi.ie 
what  must  be  done  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  freedom. 

It  will  be  a  challenging  task.  Compared 
with  the  material  austerity  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury life,  modern  society  Is  easier  to  live  in 
but  harder  to  manage.  We  have  created  an 
Imposing  economic  and  social  structtire  per- 
vaded by  technology.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  so 
complex  and  delicately  balanced  'that  It  is 
vulnerable  to  nearly  any  caprice  of  man  or 
nature — as  we  are  taught  again  by  the  en- 
ergy squeeze. 

The  peril  is  compounded  for  a  nation  that 
also  tends  to  neglect  problems  until  they 
erupt  into  crises,  real  or  fancied.  Too  much 
t  went  let  h-centiiry  American  history  is  writ- 
ten in  response  to  a  Black  Tuesday,  a  Dust 
Bowl,  a  Sputnik,  and  now  the  Energy  Crunch. 
This  has  always  been  a  costly  procedure, 
even  If  It  has  worked.  But  hastily,  conceived 
expedients  are  more  likely  to  postpone  difll- 
cultles  than  to  cure  them.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly furnish  endtwlng  solutions  to  such 
basic  problems  as  fuel  and  materials  short- 
ages, persistent  InJictlon,  environmental  pol- 
lution, urban  blight,  world  monetary  dis- 
order, or  widespread  hunger. 

Henceforth,  management  of  our  nation's 
affairs  will  demand  for  greater  foresight  and 


p)erceptlon  than  in  the  past.  This  need  can. 
be  met  only  by  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
attitudes  bred  by  generations  of  material 
abundance  and  relative  insulation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  and  accept- 
ing comprehensive  planning  and  long-term 
commitment  as  basic  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment. Ad  hoc  solutions  ■will  no  longer  do, 
for  our  nation  Is  confronted  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  needs  that  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  targets  and  the  commitment  of 
resources  well  beyond  a  single  term  of  Con- 
gress or  a  single  administration. 

Consider  a  few  examples.  The  energy  prob- 
lem will  persist  in  some  form  for  many  years 
to  come.  Ur'oan  facilities  must  be  doubled  by 
the  end  of  the  cent\iry.  Present  farm  policy 
roust  be  transformed  into  long-term  food 
policy  to  satisfy  domestic  and  world  require* 
ments.  It  Is  apparent  that  our  government 
structure  is  Ul-deslgned  to  deal  with  these 
and  other  problems  of  equal  magnitude. 

In  today's  climate,  many  Americans  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  granting  new  power 
to  government  to  plan  and  to  commit  re- 
sources for  the  future.  But  these  are  familiar 
and  essential  procedures  of  good  management 
in  business  and  industry.  'Why  should  ■we  de» 
mand  less  of  a  great  public  enterprise  whose 
activities  account  for  approximately  ono- 
thlrd  of  the  gross  national  product?  There 
may  Indeed  be  risks,  but  they  can  be  mini- 
mized by  careful  provision  for  public  parv 
tlcipation  and  review. 

There  are.  In  fact,  sucessful  precedent!. 
The  Mari-hall  Plan  was  conceived  and  un- 
dertaken as  a  lorg-term  commitment.  Tlie 
Apcrflo  program  placed  men  on  the  moon  in 
1969  In  accordance  with  detailed  plans  made 
nearly  nine  years  and  three  administrations 
earlier.  The  interstate  highway  program  was 
planned  as  a  national  undertaking  in  the 
1950's  and  has  produceded  ■without  Interrup- 
tion for  nearly  two  decades. 

By  contrast,  the  absence  of  such  plannlrug 
and  commitment  has  burdened  us  with  fail- 
ures and  shortfalls;  Inadequate  public  trans- 
portation, polluted  waters,  blighted  cltleB, 
and,  at  the  moment,  chilly  homes  and  empty 
gas  tanks.  Our  children  •Trill  be  assured  an 
even  more  sordid  legacy  unless  we  move  no*' 
t5  use  our  resources  with  vision  and  bv' 
design. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  record  Of 
public  policy  toward  science  and  technology. 

The  strength  of  our  nation's  economic  and 
social  fabric  is  ln<!epRmble  from  our  strengUi 
In  science  and  technology.  Yet  during  the 
past  several  years,  the  national  commitment 
In  this  critical  area  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened, botli  financially  and  politically.  | 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  In  tile 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  and  pop- 
ulation devoted  to  research  and  developmerrt. 
Government  support  for  science  and  tech- 
nology has  dropped  from  over  12  per  ceCt 
of  the  1965  budget  to  less  than  6  per  cent  this 
year. 

There  have  been  significant  budget  cuts  af- 
fecting many  research  and  development  pro- 
granxs.  Among  them  are  government -spoa- 
Eored  research  on  arthritis,  child  health,  ajr 
traffic  control,  solid  ■aaiste  disposal,  desall- 
nlzatlon,  and  environmental  protectloh. 
Oceanographlc  research  vessels  have  bean 
beached,  a  high  energy  research  Eatelllte 
shelved,  an  earthquake  laboratory  aban- 
doned, an  electron  accelerator  idled. 

Federal  support  for  science  education  has 
also  declined  seriously,  in  both  graduate 
training  progranis  and  funds  for  universities 
granting  science  and  engioeerlng  degrees.  In 
physics,  funding  per  individual  has  dropped 
more  than  30  per  cent  since  1968.  Last  yeair, 
the  government  all  but  abandoned  the  trata- 
ing  of  biologists  by  slashing  tlOO  million 
from  a  budget  of  $130  million. 

We  continue  on  a  boom-and-bust  cycle  In 
engineering      manpower.      Not'wlthstandlilg 
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publicity  about  a  Burplvjs  In  the  aerospace 
industry,  enroUment  at  the  nation's  engi- 
neering schools  points  to  a  shortage  of  more 
than  30,000  new  engineers  annually  during 
the  next  few  years,  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
below  national  requirements.  This  Is  an  un- 
settling prospect  for  a  nation  In  need  of  more 
skilled  and  dedicated  technologists. 

Against  this  bleak  backdrop,  there  are  signs 
of  readiness  to  Invest  generous  funds  In 
areas  of  high  visibility.  The  government  has 
undertaken  a  -craah"  program  of  support  for 
applied  research  In  cancer  and  heart  disease, 
but  at  the  cost  of  cutbacks  In  other  bio- 
medical research— Including  basic  studies 
that  could  shed  new  light  on  cancer.  And  now 
we  are  preparing  to  embark  on  massive  new 
spending  on  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment m  a  hurried  attempt  to  make  up  for 
years  of  neglect. 

PlnaUy,  the  Administration  has  dismantled 
the  machinery  that  supplied  top-level  scien- 
tific advice  to  the  White  House  for  nearly  15 
years.  The  office  of  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President  was  abolished,  and  with  It  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  The 
same  fate  befell  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  a  professional  staff 
that  prepared  recommendations  on  Impor- 
tant scientific  and  technological  matters 
such  as  energy  research  and  development 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  disturbing  conclu- 
sion that  matters  affecUng  the  organization 
staffing,  financing,  and  direction  of  the  na- 
tion's efforts  In  science  and  technology  are 
still  being  treated  piecemeal  and  by  Im- 
provisation. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  make  a  start 
in  changing  our  traditional  attitudes  Let 
us  develop  a  coherent  policy  that  treats  sci- 
ence and  technology  as  basic  resources  whose 
contUiued  health  is  a  matter  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  naUon.  Let  us  then  underwrite 
that  policy  with  comprehensive  planning 
and  the  long-term  commitment  of  public 
funds  and  resources. 

I  propose  lor  this  purpose  a  strong  new  In- 
dependent agency,  a  Science  and  Technology 
Commlslon.  This  agency,  created  by  act  of 
Congress,  would  bring  the  wide  diversity  of 
government  activities  in  this  field  Into  a 
lailfled  policy  framework  based  on  long-term 
national  needs,  both  clvUlan  and  military  It 
would  be  the  focal  point  for  planning  and  co- 
ordinating government-supported  research 
development,  and  technical  education  It 
would  provide  for  the  first  time  a  means  for 
setting  priorities  In  science  and  technology 
and  shaping  our  programs  accordingly. 

The  Commission  members  should  be 
chosen  from  among  recognized  leaders  in 
basic  science,  applied  research,  and  engi- 
neering. They  should  be  Presljlentlal  ap- 
pointees, conflrmecl  by  the  Senate  for  terms 
of  10  years  or  longer. 

The  Commission  would  have  to  be  assured 
of  long-term  funding  and  adequate  shelter 
from  the  shifting  winds  of  partisan  politics. 
This  U  askmg  no  more  than  has  been 
achieved  within  narrower  limits  for  other 
agencies  dealing  with  long-term  technical 
matters,  such  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. However,  the  new  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Commission  would  be  concerned  with 
a  far  broader  array  of  major  policy  issues  and 
programs  looking  decades  ahead.  It  woiUd 
therefore  need  full  legislative  support  to 
plan  and  budget  on  a  large  scale  further  into 
the  f ut\ire  than  ever  before. 

An  effective  national  policy  for  science  and 
technology  wUl  require  more  than  the  mere 
coordination  of  govenunent  activities.  The 
new  Commission  would  have  to  maintain 
close  ties  with  the  general  scientific  and  en- 
gineering community  and  seek  its  coopera- 
tion in  developing  policy  and  programs.  It 
would  have  to  coordinate  our  technical  ef- 
forts with  those  of  other  nations  in  con- 
fronting worldwide  problems.  On©  fruitful 
by-product  of  its  acUvltles  should  be  the  re- 


moval, or  at  least,  reduction  of  barriers  Im- 
peding effective  cooperation  among  disci- 
plines, professions,  and  nations  that  must 
work  together  in  the  common  interest. 

WhUe  reshaping  government  policy  to- 
ward science  and  technology  we  should  also 
address   the   role   of   American    industry. 

The  private  sector,  with  much  of  the  na- 
tion's scientific  and  engineering  talent, 
makes  a  steady  and  signillcant  contribution 
to  our  technological  strength.  Among  the 
advances  now  In  prospect,  for  example,  are 
solid-state  electronic  systems  that  could  m- 
crease  automobile  mUeage  up  to  10  miles 
a  gallon  .  .  .  electronic  mall  distribution 
and  billing  systems  .  .  .  comprehensive  home 
information  centers. 

Any  technology-based  company  must  con- 
tinue to  Invest  In  discovery  and  innovation. 
That  Is  how  it  grows  and  prospers.  However, 
there  are  gray  areas  of  technology  between 
the  public  and  private  lectors,  where  de- 
velopment may  be  Important  to  the  public, 
but  where  Industry  Is  reluctant  to  venture 
because  of  high  risk  and  minimum  potential 
return  on  Investment.  I  have  in  mind  such 
socially  desirable  advances  as  a  reliable 
earthquake  warning  system,  low-cost  de- 
.salinlzation  techniques,  or  economical  solar 
heating  and  cooling. 

It  Is  established  national  policy  to  em- 
ploy the  tax  system  to  enoourage  Investment 
where  It  serves  the  public  interest.  There- 
fore, as  part  of  the  long-term  approach  to 
science  and  technology,  we  should  consider 
granting  tax  Incentives  In  such  socially  de- 
sirable cases.  The  criteria  should  be  a  recog- 
nized public  need,  the  ability  of  Industry  to 
achieve  the  desired  results,  and  a  dlspropor- 
ticnate  risk  by  normal  business  standards. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  I  have  proposed 
would  be  a  real  start  toward  resolving  the 
current  disarray  in  our  national  science  and 
technology.  Without  such  a  resolution,  we 
can  only  continue  reeling  from  one  crisis  to 
another,  wasting  our  skills  and  resources  in 
ill-considered  and  extravagant  ways.  But 
with  a  sound  policy  of  long-term  planning 
and  commitment  In  science  and  technology, 
we  can  attack  with  confidence  the  basic 
needs  that  must  be  fulfilled  In  the  coming 
decades.  There  Is  an  imposing  agenda  If 
such  major  undertakings.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

New  sources  and  alternative  methods  of 
producing  energy; 

New  means  of  mass  tran^ortatlon; 
Improved    public   health   techniques   and 
services,  particularly  in  the  field  of  preven- 
tive medicine; 

Effective  population  control  programs; 
Development  of  food  and  mineral  resources 
In  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  deal  first  and 
urgently  with  science  and  technology  be- 
cause It  Is  In  this  critical  area  that  the 
problem  is  most  clearly  presented,  the  Insti- 
tutional machinery  most  clearly  lacking,  and 
the  cost  of  delay  greatest. 

Our  nation's  blcentennlaj  can  and  should 
evoke  a  sense  of  achievement  and  expecta- 
tion. The  achievement  is  real:  a  society  that 
has  attained  the  highest  material  standards, 
distributed  the  advantages  broadly,  and 
maintained  Individual  freedom  to  a  degree 
still  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The  sense  of  ex- 
pectation Is  Justified,  for  our  nation's  poten- 
tial remains  undiminished. 

But  can  we  provide  the  vision  and  de- 
termination needed  to  realize  our  potential 
In  a  world  of  tumultuous  change?  This  Is 
a  challenge  perhaps  greater  than  the  one 
that  confronted  Amerlcaiu  200  years  ago. 
If  the  challenge  is  greater,  so  is  the  strength 
and  experience  we  can  bring  to  It. 

What  we  have  lacked  until  now  is  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  and  its  gathering 
urgency.  This  is  now  being  forced  upon  us 
by  events. 

With  effective  leadership  und  the  systema- 
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tic  application  of  our  talents  and  resources 
I  am  confident  that  we  wUl  meet  the  chal- 
lenge just  as  our  predecessors  met  theirs 
m  a  distant  age  and  a  different  world.  Our 
success  can  launch  a  new  era  of  responsible 
progress,  to  the  untold  benefit  of  tomorrow's 
Americans   and   of   people  -everywhere. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Preceding  his  speech, 
Mr.  Sarnoff  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  citation  read  by  Dr. 
Harry  "Woolf  in  presenting  the  degree 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing Mr.  Sarnoff 's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrrATiON  Read  by  Harbt  Woolf  in  Present- 
ing Robert  W.  Sahnoft  fob  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present 
for  an  honorary  degree  a  dlsUnguished  mdus- 
trial  statesman  whose  career  has  spanned 
and  shaped  the  development  of  the  principal 
form  of  mass  communication  that  serves  the 
world  today. 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  RCA  Corporation,  has  led 
this  mammoth  communications  enterprise 
through  Its  period  of  greatest  growth.  He  has 
overseen  its  emergence  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  significant  Industrial  corporaUons  and 
guided  its  progress  with  his  own  concepts  of 
service  to  the  public — an  activity  for  which 
he  has  been  recognized  numerous  times  by 
our  own  as  well  as  foreign  governments. 

His  contributions  have  been  felt  deeply 
within  the  Industry  itself.  They  range  from 
his  almost  slnglehanded  launching  of  color 
television  as  a  major  broadcast  service  In  the 
United  States  to  the  development  of  weather 
and  communications  satellites  that  serve  the 
entire  world.  In  addition,  by  his  creation  of 
the  first  television  documentary  series,  by  his 
pioneering  efforts  with  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  In  bringing  opera  to  tele- 
vision, by  his  Inauguration  of  the  first  nation- 
wide educational  television  project,  and  by 
other  innovations  In  cultural  and  informa- 
tional programming,  he  stands  as  a  leader 
in  maintaining  television  and  radio  as  lively 
forces  In  American  society. 

As  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Industrial 
leader  General  David  Sarnoff,  who  had 
brought  RCA  to  a  dominant  position  In  the 
first  three  decades  of  Its  history.  Robert  Sar- 
noff had  the  difficult  task  of  not  only  suc- 
ceeding to,  and  replacing  the  brilliant  direc- 
tion of  the  man  who  was  his  father,  but  of 
doing  so  In  a  far  more  complex,  competitive 
social  matrix.  Overcoming  this  double  ob- 
stacle, he  won  important  recognition  of  his 

own  as  a  capable  and  Imaginative  executive 

restructuring  and  diversifying  the  corpora- 
tion for  expanded  service  In  a  new  age.  He 
has  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  service 
beyond  the  business  community.  Including 
five  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ttmb- 
tees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Mr.  President,  for  his  achievements  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  communication  and  for 
an  extended  list  of  credits  In  the  realm  of 
public  service,  I  am  honored  to  present  Rob- 
ert W.  Sarnoff  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 
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TO  PRESERVE  THE  NEW  RIVER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  and  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  preserve  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric New  River,  which  flows  through 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  by  desig- 
nating this  river  as  a  potential  addition 
to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 


On  Februai-y  7,  1974,  the  Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  chaired 
by  Senator  Floyd  Haskell,  of  Colorado, 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill,  S.  243D. 

Many  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and 
Vimima,  including  public  officials  and  in- 
dividual residents  of  the  New  River  area, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  urging 
Conffi-ess  to  enact  S.  2439  and.  thereby, 
to  save  the  New  River  and  its  environs 
from  destruction  which  will  result  if  a 
proix>sed  ix)wer  plant  is  constructed  on 
the  river.  The  scientific  data  and  per- 
sonal observations  presented  by  these 
cilizens  concerning  the  economic  and 
ecological  importance  of  the  New  River 
Valley  reinforced  my  conviction  that  we 
must  not  allow  this  glorious  work  of 
God's  creation  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  excellent  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  at  this  hearing  was 
Mr.  Maitland  Sharpe,  director  of  envi- 
ronmental affairs  for  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mi*.  Sharpe's  statement  in 
support  of  S.  2439  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Leacit:  op 

America 

(By  Maitland  S.  Sharpe) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

I  am  Maitland  Sharpe,  Environmental  Af- 
fairs Director  for  the  Isaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  a  life-long  resident  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  League  is  a  member- 
ship organization  dedicated  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  the  nation's  natural  re- 
sources, our  air,  soil,  woods,  waters,  and 
wildlife.  We  have  more  than  55,000  members 
nationwide,  over  6,000  of  whom  live  In  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  League  strongly  endorses  S.  2439. 
.  which  would  place  the  New  River,  from  Its 
headwaters  In  North  Carolina  to  the  town  of 
Fries,  Virginia  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rhers  System.  We  recognize  that  the 
river,  the  hiUs  that  cradle  It,  and  the  valleys 
through  which  It  flows  could  be  dedicated  to 
any  of  a  number  of  competing  uses.  How- 
ever, we  are  convinced  that  preser\-atlon  of 
the  river  in  a  free-flowing  conditio:?  consti- 
tutes the  wisest  use  of  the  resource. 

As  you  know,  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  states  that  it  is  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  certain  selected  rivers  of  the  Na- 
tion which,  with  their  Immediate  environ- 
ments, possess  outstandingly  remarkable 
scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and  wild- 
life, historical,  cultural  or  other  similar 
values  shall  be  preserved  in  free-flowing  con- 
dition, and  .  .  .  protected  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

The  New  River  scores  high  In  each  of  tliese 
categories.  The  scenery  varies  from  wooded 
mountains  to  a  bucolic  landscape  of  Isolated 
farms  along  the  bottom  lauds.  Blessed  with 
unusuaUy  high  quality  water,  the  New  Is 
Ideally  suited  to  family  canoemg  and  float 
trips.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  river  have 
been  said  to  offer  the  best  smaU  mouth  bass 
fishing  In  North  Carolina.  The  natural  values 
of  the  New  were  well  summarized  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  when  it 
stated  that  the  river  is  a  "major  environmen- 
tal  resource  of  marked  scenic,  recreational, 
ar.d  biological  value." 

The  biological  resource  Is  said  to  Include 
ever  60  species  of  fish,  of  which  some  eleven 
are  thought  to  be  rare  or  endangered.  The 
botanical  province  through  which  the  river 
fl  )ws  displays  an  unusual  variety  of  north- 
ern and  southern  plants  growing  near  the 


limits  of  their  ranges.  For  example,  according 
to  the  Manual  of  Vasc-ular  Flora  o)  the  Caro- 
linas,  eight  rare  vascular  plants  are  found  in 
Ashe  and  Allegheny  Counties,  North  Carolina. 
The  extraordinary  botanical  diversity  of  this 
area  constitutes  an  Irreplaceable  scientific 
re.source. 

The  New  also  occupies  a  special  niche  In 
geologic  history.  The  Chairman  of  the  Geol- 
ogy Department  of  Marshall  University  has 
claimed  that  the  New  Is  the  oldect  river  in 
North  America — that  It  has  been  flowing  for 
over  100  million  years.  Wliether  or  not  that 
exact  figure  is  correct.  It  Is  well  established 
that  the  New  Is  a  very  old  and  geologically 
significant  drainage— a  remnant  of  the  pre- 
glaclal  Teays  River. 

Finally,  the  New  River  and  the  valley  that 
it  drains  possess  notable  culttiral  and  his- 
torical values.  It  is  inhabited  by  people  who 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  land,  people  who 
are  directly  descended  from  tlie  pioneers  who 
settled  the  area  In  the  18th  Century.  It  Is  one 
of  those  rare  places  where  the  names  on  the 
mail  "ooxes  can  he  matched  with  those  on  the 
decaying  grave  stones. 

The  history  of  the  area  is  not  one  of  great 
events  or  outstanding  structures.  It  is,  rather, 
a  living  breathing  history  of  everyday  life— a 
coniuiuous,  unbroken  thread  of  culture  and 
heritage  that  stretches  through  more  than 
two  hundred  years  of  American  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biological,  recreational, 
and  scenic  values  of  the  New  River  will  be 
examined  hi  greater  detail  In  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Lome  Campbell,  President  of  the  New 
River  Chapter  of  the  League.  But  we  believe 
that  even  this  brief  overview  shows  the  New 
River  to  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  urges 
this  committee  to  act  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal to  Insure  for  future  generations  the 
benefits  of  a  natiural,  freeflowing  New  River. 


THE  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
were  able  to  Join  me  last  week  in  looking 
at  something  which  Is  now,  unfortu- 
nately, a  rarity,  but  hopefullj-  will  soon 
become  a  familiar  sight  on  our  city's 
streets — the  electric  vehicle.  The  EV's 
which  were  demonstrated  in  front  of  the 
Senate  steps  were  only  some  of  the  ve- 
hicles which  were  on  display  at  the  Third 
International  Electric  Vehicle  Sympo- 
sium and  Exposition  being  held  here  in 
Washington  last  week.  Because  of  tlie  in- 
terest in  this  exciting  mode  of  transpor- 
tation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  before  the  symposium  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  I:5oiviDtJAL  and  Urban  Transportation 
(By  Senator  Jamss  A.  McClttse,  Idaho) 
Recently,  there  has  been  much  serious 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
Urban  development  was  once  considered 
mainly  a  matter  of  housing.  But,  todav,  more 
and  more  people  are  asking  their  govern- 
ments and  themselves  how  they  are  going  to 
cope  with  the  problems,  not  only  of  Urtng  In 
the  cities,  but  moving  around  in  them  and  of 
reaching  from  the  suburbs.  Automobiles  are 
proving  less  satisfactory  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
their  increase  In  numbers.  Parking  and  space 
problems,  pollution,  noise,  and  fuel  short- 
ages, create  complications  which  increase 
steadily.  In  making  these  observaUons.  we 
find  that  we  have  no  trouble  In  getting  agree- 
ment of  anyone  who  has  ever  been  In  a  city. 
But  we  must  make  continued  efforts  to  en- 


courage  planners  to   take  a  comprehensive 
approach  In  determming  the  solutions.  T 

Mass  transit  Is  a  service  which  has  don^ 
well  in  some  areas.  But  to  expect  it  to  supply 
all  the  transportation  needs  of  any  given  cit  J 
Is  to  misunderstaiid  the  nature  of  thos* 
needs.  The  building  of  new  systems  at  todav'l 
prices  Is  usually  prohibitive.  Here  In  Wa."5h- 
Ington,  construction  Is  to  cost  about  $3  bil- 
lion, or  more  for  98  miles  of  line.  But  that 
$3  billion  Is  the  same  total  number  of  do!* 
lars  v.hich  have  becTi  expended  on  roads  and 
streets  in  the  whole  metropolitan  WashingI 
ton  area  since  the  beginnings  of  the  road  ar.d 
street  network  in  this  area  almost  two  cen. 
turles  ago,  including  the  horse  and  buggy 
daj-s.  Every  household  in  the  area  will  pay 
approximately  $4,000  as  an  initial  cost. 

For  this  capital  expenditure,  approxl" 
mately  five  percent  of  the  transportatlor. 
load  will  be  rerouted.  This  will  cause  less  o: 
a  change  In  ihe  flew  of  the  city's  traffic  thai; 
the  recent  fuel  shorUge  which  has  beeii 
estimated  to  have  caused  a  seven  percer.t 
drop  In  the  number  of  cars  on  the  roadl 
In  fact,  nationwide,  despite  the  fact  that 
commuthig  accounts  for  25 '"r  of  all  past 
senger  car  usage,  only  14%  of  aU  commuter* 
use  public  transportation.  Even  if  masS 
transit  were  to  double  in  the  next  15  years— 
which  now  appears  highly  unlikely— it  could 
only  reduce  total  car  usage  by  about  ^-,  and 
gasoUns  consumption  by  3'"..  UTille  new  rail 
systems  are  not.  therefore,  cheap  publid 
transportation,  they  do  handle  some  of  the 
ever  Increasing  load.  But  they  are  obviously 
limited  by  the  kind  of  load  they  can  handle. 
Mass  transit  of  any  type  can  provide  no 
solution  for  the  problems  involved  with  the 
need  to  deliver  goods  and,  at  times,  people 
to  certain  doorsteps  or  loading  elevators, 
rather  than  simply  to  neighborhoods.  Tl:e 
shopper  who  Is  left  a  half  a  mUe  from  homa 
with  bundles  too  heavy  to  carry  Is  not  goi 
Ing  to  see  mass  transit  as  the  only  solution, 
to  her  problems.  Individual  transportation, 
is  a  necessity  not  only  for  the  private  citi- 
zen, but  for  all  those  municipal  vehicles 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  Some 
cities  are  e.xperlmentlng  with  electric  street; 
sweepers  and  postal  delivery  wagons  and. 
finding  them  efficient.  Fleet  operators  know 
that  they  gst  value  for  their  money  using 
electric  vehicles  rather  than  Internal  com-! 
bustion  cars.  | 

By  now  most  people  seem  to  realize  that 
even  if  the  problems  outlined  above  could  "ae 
miraculously  solved  overnight,  the  strong 
arguments  for  development  of  electric  ve- 
hicular travel  would  still  apply.  My  concern 
with  these  arguments  Is  a  constant  one. 
since  each  of  them  affects  my  daily  thinking' 
and  decisions.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  I  am  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study.  The  necessity  for  research  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy  and 
different  ways  to  use  it,  Is  for  me  a  day-to- 
day reality. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollution 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  which 
is  responsible  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Noise  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  am  boimd  to  ' 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  further  scientific 
advances  are  In  tune  with  our  Nation's  stated 
goals  In  the  areas  of  pcrflutlon  control  It 
13  precisely  m  this  Joint  capadtv  that  I  am 
dehghted  to  be  talkUig  about  one  of  the 
few  reallsac  solutions  to  the  transportation 
problems  of  today's  cities,  a  solution  which 
is  both  innovative  and  clean. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  In  the  last 
few  months  we  have  learned  the  necessity 
for  husbanding  our  precious  supplies  of  oU. 
Oil  must  be  diverted  from  uses  lor  which 
substltuUons  are  available  and  conserved  for 
Its  most  essential  funcUons.  We  must  have 
the  oil  to  provide  petrochemical  feedstocks 
for  synthetic  fibers,  for  clothing,  building 
materials  and  Insulation.  We  may  someday 
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find  we  desperately  need  oU  for  the  base  for 
some  synthetic  food  supplements — If  we  do. 
It  must  be  there.  But  we  cannot  grow  much 
food  very  well  without  fertilizers  and  we 
cannot  provide  our  American  farmers  with 
the  fertilizers  they  need  unless  we  have  the 
petrochemicals  to  manufacture  It.  And  feed- 
l;!g  people  Isn't  enough.  We  have  to  think 
of  their  health.  We  depend  on  petrochemi- 
cals for  antibiotics  and  other  medicines  as 
well  as  for  the  latest  in  medical  devices,  such 
as  artificial  heart  valves. 

One  way  to  change  the  transportation 
energy  base  would  b«  to  shift  a  greater  share 
to  urban  use  of  electric  vehicles,  which  would 
Indirectly  allow  a  greater  share  of  coal  and 
nuclear  reserves  to  go  for  transportation 
needs.  As  we  are  seeing,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  find  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Over 
the  log  run.  this  will  not  present  an  un- 
solvable  problem.  The  physical  supply  of 
energy  Is  bountiful,  but  it  Is  man's  tech- 
nology which  must  Improve  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  We  must  also  learn  to  husband 
our  resources,  using  the  precious,  finite  fuels 
tax  top  priorities,  where  substitutes  are  not 
yet  available.  And.  a  switch  to  electric  vehi- 
cles would  allow  in  the  future  a  greater  use 
of  the  virtually  infinite  sources,  such  as 
coal,  solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  and 
the  energy  from  nuclear  breeder  reactors. 
The  name  of  the  game  should  become  "Use 
oil  only  where  you  cant  use  something 
else." 

To  go  back  to  the  Issue  of  air  pollution. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  as  internal  com- 
bustion engines  grow  cleaner  they  grow  more 
expensive.  Auto  maniifacturers  have  made 
considerable  progress  toward  complying  with 
the  emission  standards  set  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  even  though  this  compliance 
has  been  delayed. 

When  the  more  than  90  percent  reductions 
that  the  Act  requires  have  finally  been  met, 
the  purchaser  and  operator  of  the  Internal 
combiostlon  car  wlU  be  paying  costs  which 
have  Increased  substantially,  and  these  in- 
creases do  not  take  into  account  outside 
factors  like  Inflation.  Sticker  prices  of  cars 
on  the  lot  wUl  be  several  hundred  dollars 
higher.  The  cars  will  not  perform  nearly  as 
weU,  and  their  consiunption  of  fuel  will  in- 
crease anywhere  from  20  to  30  percent.  Even 
the  Wankel  rotary  engines  will  not  provide 
the  answer,  despite  the  potential  efficiency 
and  Increased  cleanness,  because  their  fuel 
consumption  is  25  to  30  percent  higher  than 
that  of  a  comparably  sized  piston  engine  It 
is  now  becoming  obvious  that  no  matter  how 
well  the  automobUe  manufacturers  comply 
with  their  standards  the  actual  results  in 
cleaner  air  In  certain  cities  will  not  be  In 
compliance  with  the  air  quality  standards 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  EPA  has  annoimced  additional  plans 
to  meet  these  specifications.  Including  the 
reduction  In  weight  of  specific  vehicles  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  powM'  them  and  we  may  see  ration- 
ing which  would  cut  down  on  the  total 
number  of  vehicle  miles  traveled.  But  the 
latter  solution  U  unwieldy  and  dangerous  as 
It  could  well  put  a  stop  to  commerce  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  little  or 
no  form  of  transportation  other  than  cars 
and  trucks.  In  Los  Angeles  alone,  EPA  says 
that  eighty-two  percent  of  the  Internal 
combustion  vehicles  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  road  during  the  smog  season 
which  occurs  from  May  to  October.  In  wder 
to  provide  something  better  than  substand- 
STd  air. 

There  are  many  solutions,  though,  which 
would  provide  for  the  use  of  the  internal 
combustion  vehicle  for  certain  types  of 
transportation — such  as  heavy  trucking — and 
the  electHc  vehicle  for  passenger  tranqwrt. 
There  Is  no  reason.  e^>ecially  on  the  wide 
highways  of  a  city  like  Loo  Angeles,  why 
various  vehicles  could  not  use  lanes  speclfl- 


caUy  designated  IC  or  EV  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  provlsioa  Is  made  for  bus 
lanes  or  bicycle  use. 

There  Is  one  area,  though,  in  which  there 
IS  a  specific  need  for  Increased  R&D— bat- 
teries. It  has  been  contended,  for  instance 
that  the  silver-zlnc  battery  system  offers  the 
highest  energy  density  available  in  existing 
battery  systems.  I  have  read  reports  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  be  tan  times  better  than 
the  lead-acid  batteries  which  are  currently 
used.  There  are  two  factors  which  lead  me  to 
the  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  silver- 
zinc  battery  in  electric  vehicles.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  Improvements  in  cycle  life  capa- 
bilities and   wet  life   time.   These   Improve- 
ments   have    resulted    from    recent    break- 
throughs in  the  developaient  of  separator/ 
silver-zinc   cell   systems   with   specific   char- 
acteristics   suitable    for    substantially    pro- 
longing the  life  and  capabUlty  of  sUver-zlnc 
batteries.  There  has  also  Ueen  progress  In  the 
fabrication  of  zinc  plates  which  prevent  them 
from   changing   shape,    which   also   plays    a 
part  in  improving  cycle  life  and  reliability 
The  other  factor  which  should  encourage 
another  look  at  sllver-zlnc  batteries  is  the 
interest  of  EPA  and  other  governcent  agen- 
cies. EPA  is,  of  course.  In  a  unique  position  to 
make  such  recommendations.  This  is  Just  one 
example   of  new   battery   technology   which 
should   be   investigated.    %    am    certain   the 
Defense  Department  and  KASA  have  consid- 
erable   experience    with    battery    R&D,    and 
maybe  some  clo.ser  coordination  with  DOT 
and  EPA  could  disclose  existing  battery  de- 
signs—developed for  highly  critical  military 
and  space  demands — which  could  be  applied 
for   Individual  transportation  needs. 

I  don't  want  anyone  to  conclude  from  my 
remarks  that  I  am  trying  to  say  that  all 
future  vehicles  should  be  ^ectric.  Nor  should 
anyone  conclude  that  because  my  remarks 
are  addressed  specifically  to  urban  problems 
that  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  farmer. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  I  want  to 
make  today  is  that  by  easing  the  unnecessary 
use  of  fossU  fuels  In  combustion  engines  we 
will  be  allocating  the  various  forms  of  avail- 
able energy  in  a  more  efficient  way.  If  tomor- 
row's farmer  has  enough  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  for  his  trucks  and  tractors,  it  will  be 
precisely  because  these  fuels  were  not  used 
by  commuters  who  were  given  a  reasonable, 
clean  and  economical  alternative.  If  proper 
uses  are  not  made  of  available  resources, 
ultimately  everyone  suffers.  The  commuter 
depends  upon  the  farmer  for  food  and  it  now 
seems  that  the  farmer,  at  least  In  the  short 
run.  may  depend  upon  the  commuter  for  fuel. 
But  first  we  must  see  that  the  commuter  has 
that  choice  to  make.  We  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  that  the  truth  of  this  situation 
is  put  before  the  public.  I  believe  the  average 
citizen  has  no  idea  what  already  is,  and 
what  coxild  be.  available  in  the  electric  car 
field. 

I  further  believe  that  If  lie  knew,  he  would 
be  significantly  more  interested  in  trying  one 
out.  Once  that  demand  begins.  American 
market  forces  wUl  take  over  and  you  and  I 
will  not  be  stuck  having  to  make  embar- 
rassing explanations  to  otir  grandchildren 
about  why  we  burned  such  valuable  and  use- 
ful substances  aa  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids. 
In  the  face  of  excellent  altarnatives. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  fuel  situa- 
tion which  is  very  much  on  everyone's  mind, 
as  the  oil  consuming  nations  are  attempting' 
to  find  a  joint  solution  to  their  problems. 
Some  use  a  sort  of  shoot-from-the-hlp  ten- 
dency to  blame  the  Arab  nations  for  their 
boycott  and  to  find  sinister  motives  with 
respect  to  American  commerce  behind  it.  As 
some  of  you  know.  I  recently  visited  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  among  other  countries, 
and  talked  with  their  leaders  about  this  very 
subject.  To  a  man  they  told  me  that  they 
knew  It  was  not  In  their  own  best  economic 
Interests  to  disrupt  the  American  economy. 
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The  Arabs  have  a  great  deal  of  financial 
liquidity  and  the  United  States  has  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Without  energy  these 
markets  woiUd  coUapse  and  all  the  liquidity 
in  the  world  would  not  replace  that  buying 
power  that  the  Arabs  value  here.  I  was  often 
urged  by  various  leaders  to  do  what  I  could 
to  assist  and  encourage  my  country  in  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources.  They 
both  understood  and  considered  as  undesir- 
able the  United  States  dependency  on  their 
oil. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  Mr.  Anwar  All,  specifically  stated  that 
he  hoped  the  U.S.  woiUd  Increase  develop- 
ment of  shale  oU.  nuclear  energy,  and 
magnetohydrodynamlcs.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  due  to  any  altruistic  motive.  They 
know  that  they  can  sell  all  the  oU  they  want 
to.  It  Is  just  not  to  their  advantage  to  have 
the  United  States  Join  Europe  and  Japan  as 
(conomies  dependent  on  Arab  oil. 

Part  of  the  hazard  in  detaUed  discussions 
of  technology  at  a  meeting  such  as  this.  Is 
that  we  tend  to  interest  and  attract  the 
scientists,  but  at  the  same  to  increase  our 
public  relations  problem  with  the  typical 
citizen.  He  reads  a  tossed-oS  article  once  In 
a  while  by  someone  writing  for  a  major 
magazine,  who  Is  not  a  specialist  and  has  a 
picture  of  a  form  of  transportation  which 
is  both  outmoded  and  quaint.  He  hears  that 
whUe,  yes,  the  electric  car  is  clean.  It  will 
mean  a  greater  use  of  electricity  which  means 
that  more  coal  will  be  burned.  What  he  is 
not  told  is  that  hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  would  all  be  significantly 
lowered  and  that  in  addition,  the  pollution 
resulting  from  that  coal-burnlng-plant  can 
be  better  controlled.  Emissions  from  wide- 
spread ground-level  polluters  such  as  the 
gasoline  powered  car  have  an  Impact  per  unit 
emission  5  to  10  times  greater  than  emission 
from  point  sources  such  as  power  plants. 
The  latter  can  disperse  the  pollutants 
through  tall  stacks,  well  above  breathing 
level  and.  what's  more,  can  be  remotely 
located. 

The  readers  of  these  casual  articles  may 
decide  that  their  house  electric  system  could 
never  stand  the  additional  pressure  caused 
by  the  need  to  regenerate  power  In  their 
automobile.  These  articles  fail  to  point  out 
that  peak  hours  for  other  electrical  uses  are 
the  times  the  owners  are  most  apt  to  be 
driving  these  cars.  The  cars  can  be 
regenerated  when  other  elecHiclty  use  Is  low 
and  the  owner  is  asleep. 

Another  aspect  not  stressed  often  enough, 
for  a  comfort  loving  people  Is  the  fact  that 
driving  an  electrically  powered  car  is  not  an 
experience  that  would  make  a  Spartan  wince. 
Most  people  don't,  realize  that  they  don't  have 
to  give  up  their  fancy  colors,  their  bucket 
seats,  their  heaters,  defrosters,  and  cigarette 
lighters.  But  there  are  some  things  they 
ought  to  be  glad  to  give  up.  They  will  never 
have  to  replace  their  spark  plugs  or  distrib- 
utor points.  They  will  never  have  to  cope 
with  a  radiator  freeze-up  or  boll-over.  They 
win  never  have  broken  rod«  or  carburetor 
adjustments.  Their  fuel  pumps  will  not  break 
or  disintegrate  and  their  mufflers  will  not 
corrode. 

Apparently  people  still  have  to  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  many  electric  vehicles  are 
currently  being  used.  They  are  doing  good 
service  as  fork  lifts,  golf  carte,  work  trucks, 
motor  cycles,  and  even  snowmobiles.  The 
electric  snowmobile  has  won  the  admiration 
of  those  enemies  of  the  gas-operated  version. 
Covering  territory  in  a  machine  that  pro- 
ceeds steadily  and  cleanly  without  breaking 
the  eardrums  has  achieved  a  new  respecta- 
bility. Various  European  cities  have  found 
the  electric  bus  an  efficient  and  economical 
answer  to  mass  transportation,  but  here  In 
the  United  States  the  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  has  announced  the  granta 
of  funds  In  the  millions  of  flollars  tot  In- 
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ternal  combustion  buses,  and  not  a  dollar 
for  the  electric  type. 

And  this  flies  in  the  face  of  Government's 
protestations  that  clean  air  is  a  major  pre- 
occupation of  the  century.  In  a  sense  we  have 
a  sort  of  chicken, and  egg  situation.  If  the 
Government  were  to  spend  some  of  Its  trans- 
portation dollars  on  EV's  the  public  would 
l)£come  educated  as  to  their  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  public  knew  the  benefits 
they  could  e.xpect  from  electrical  alternatives 
to  the  IC  engine.  It  would  begin  to  demand 
that  its  tax  dollars  be  spent  accordingly. 
What  the  first  step  is  to  be  is  now  uncertain. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  Those  of  us  here 
today  can  continue  to  help  others  to  change 
their  plctvire  of  the  electric  vehicle. 

We  can  help  to  show  that  in  the  modern 
world,  It's  more  choice  we  need,  not  less. 
Progress  has  in  the  past  been  equated  with 
going  faster  and  making  more  noise.  Modern 
and  old-fashioned  are  adjectives  whose 
meanings  remain  constant  through  the  years. 
What  changes  is  the  nouns  they  are  chosen 
to  modify.  Before  something  is  classified  as 
modern  it  usually  goes  through  a  stage  in 
which  it  is  considered  weird,  bizarre  or  un- 
usual. People  who  have  the  intellectual 
strength  and  confidence  to  stand  by  their 
convictions  during  that  period  come  out  vin- 
dicated and  this  is  the  case  with  the  group 
I  am  facing  today. 

After  the  modern  stage  comes  the  com- 
monplace and  with  the  passage  of  time  an 
object  can  become  out  of  date.  I  take  special 
pleasure  in  addressing  a  group  that  knows 
that  fuel  lines,  radiators,  distributors,  crank 
cases  and  connecting  rods  are  fast  approach- 
ing tlie  old  fashioned. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century  there  used 
to  be  a  sort  of  machismo  involved  in  driving 
the  most  uncoixfortable  thing  around.  A  mau 
didn't  look  as  if  he'd  been  anywhere  if  he 
didn't  come  home  dripping  with  oil  or  carry- 
ing his  arm  In  a  slmg.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  the  good  old  backfire  and  the  exciting 
breakdown.  You  went  home  afterward, 
cleaned  up  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
telling  your  admiring  friends  and  neighbors 
about  your  prowess  with  tools  and  the  haz- 
ards of  driving.  It  was  the  sports  approach, 
and  If  you  really  had  to  get  anywhere  there 
was  always  old  dobbin.  Or  maybe  there  was 
the  good  electric  too,  but  In  that  naive  age 
It.  was  considered  less  than  entirely  masculine 
to  want  a  quiet,  dependable  form  of  trans- 
portation. Now  it's  considered  crazy  not  to. 

A  niunber  of  the  country's  population  now 
lives  in  urban  areas,  and  it  Is  exactly  those 
urban  areas  which  suffer  most  from  the 
fumes,  noise  and  the  unwieldy  size  and  shape 
of  the  big  gas  gobblers.  Those  who  refuse  to 
listen  to  reasonable  remarks  about  electric 
vehicles  like  to  picture  people  making  coast 
to  coast  ventures  in  something  powered  with 
C  batteries.  They  don't  listen  to  oiu-  asser- 
tions that  what  we  are  trying  to  get  them 
to  picture  Is  an  urban  area  with  people  going 
to  work  and  to  school,  taking  deliveries, 
shopping  and  keeping  appointments  in  elec- 
tric vehicles,  not  exploring  the  Rockies  or 
crossing  Death  Valley. 

I  win  leave  it  to  others,  though,  to  discuss 
the  technical  and  economic  merits  of  electric 
vehicles.  The  program  for  this  Third  Inter- 
national Symposium  is  indeed  impressive,  in- 
cluding experts  from  the  different  fields  re- 
quired for  EV  technology  and  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Speaking  as  a  legisla- 
tor, though.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
growing  tendency  to  solve  society's  problems 
by  reducing  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  all  heard  some  of  the 
proposals  being  suggested  for  solving  our 
energy  crisis,  particularly  with  regard  to 
transportation,  which  require  that  the  In- 
dividual give  up  some  degree  of  decision- 
making to  the  Federta  Government. 

We  here  today  know  that  electric  vehicles 
cannot  solve  the  Immediate  energy  shortages 


facing  private  transportation.  But.  electric 
vehicles  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In- 
stead of  telling  the  commuter  or  the  house- 
wife that  they  have  to  give  up  their  gasoline- 
powered  automobile,  and  rely  on  mass  tran- 
sit, there  is  an  alternative  form  of  trans- 
portation— a  form  which  does  not  emit  pol- 
lution, either  air  or  noise,  and  does  not  con- 
sume precious  petroleum  supplies.  Instead, 
it  is  a  form  which  can  help  maintain  the 
degree  of  personal  freedom  which  the  in- 
dividual now  experiences,  whether  it  involves 
where  to  work,  where  to  shop,  or  even  where 
to  live. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  modern  planners 
who  express  concern  at  this  freedom — free- 
dom which  allows  a  family  to  choose  a  house 
Instead  of  an  apartment,  for  instance — but 
history  has  shown  that  the  mistakes  made  by 
Individuals  planning  their  daily  lives  are 
never  as  horrendous  as  the  mistakes  made  by 
government  planners.  For  that  reason  alone, 
continued  effort  on  electric  vehicle  develop- 
ment is  Justified — to  help  ensvire  that  future 
generations  will  enjoy  the  dual  benefits  of  a 
better  environment  and  the  freedom  of 
mobility. 


FORMER  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMENDS 
SERVICE  OF  STEWART  McCLURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently spoke  in  the  Senate  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Stewart  E.  McClure  as  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Present  and  former 
Members  of  the  Senate  also  have  given 
public  recognition  to  his  abilities  and 
dedicated  service.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  our  former  beloved  colleagne, 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, concerning  Stewart  McClure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  liis  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ; 

Saxapahaw,  N.C,  February  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randouh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings  :  I  learned  only  a  day  or  so 
ago  that  my  long-time  friend  Stewart  Mc- 
Clure had  retired  as  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  that  the  occasion  had  been  noted  with  a 
round  of  tributes  to  him  in  the  Senate. 

Had  I  been  there,  I  would  have  Joined  fully 
and  enthusiastically  In  that  salute  as  did 
so  many  others,  according  to  reports  I  have 
received. 

Since  I  did  not  have  the  chance  for  per- 
sonal participation,  the  best  available  alter- 
native is  to  ask  that  you  arrange  to  have  my 
tribute  to  him  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  In  the  way  you  feel  most  appro- 
priate— either  through  insertion  of  this  letter 
or  by  comments  to  the  Senate  embodying  the 
gist  of  my  sentiments. 

In  either  event,  I  want  to  convey  to  Stew- 
art my  commendation  for  tlie  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  his  country  and 
government  during  a  long  and  effective 
career  of  Federal  service  and  my  warm 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  personal 
fulfillment  in  whatever  other  activity  he  may 
undertake. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

B.  EvTRETT  Jordan. 


THE  NEED  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  of  an  energy  crisis,  the  Mideaist 


crisis,  inflation,  and  Watergate,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  hear  the  quieter  voices 
with  the  lesser  problems.  And  yet  these 
smaller  problems  also  can  disrupt  the 
daily  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the 
average  community. 

One  such  problem  stems  from  the 
steady  decline  in  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training — BAT.  Ten  years 
ago,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  the  number  of 
positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship totaled  559;  by  fiscal  year  1974.  the 
number  of  po.sitions  in  the  Bureau  had 
fallen  to  388.  This  30-percent  drop  oc- 
curred during  a  period  when  the  number 
of  registered  apprentices  in  the  country 
was  increasing  sharply — from  164.000  in 
1964  to  274.000  by  1972. 

In  my  own  Stat«  of  New  Mexico,  I 
understand  we  had  five  BAT  apprentice- 
ship training  representatives  in  1964,  but 
have  only  one  today.  Meaiiwhile,  the 
number  of  registered  apprentices  in  the 
Stale  ro.se  from  792  in  1964  to  1.959  in 
1972. 

Another  major  development  in  the  Na- 
tion during  recent  years  has  been  the 
expansion  in  scope  and  size  of  appren- 
ticeship outreach  programs,  apprentice- 
ship information  centers,  and  various 
manpower  training  and  antipoverty  job 
programs. 

The  duties  of  the  BAT's  apprentice- 
ship training  representatives  involve  not 
only  promoting  and  servicing  apprentice- 
ship plans,  but  also  monitoring  more 
than  100  apprenticeship  outreach  con- 
tracts, advising  the  information  centers, 
and  assisting  in  the  manpower  training 
and  antipoverty  programs.  It  is  plain 
that  in  recent  years  these  representatives 
have  been  faced  with  ever-increasing 
workloads  and  that  the  BAT  staff  in  gen- 
eral has  been  stretched  more  and  more 
thinly. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern — 
particularly  in  my  own  State.  The  ap- 
prenticeship concept,  I  believe,  is  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  best  way  to 
train  craftsmen,  and  should  be  promoted 
and  expanded.  Our  national  economy 
will  need  more  craftsmen  in  the  years 
ahead— a  projected  12.2  milUon  by  1980. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  compared  to  10.8  million  in 
the  labor  force  in  1972.  Also,  the  appren- 
ticeship system  should  be  used  as  the 
training  vehicle  for  a  large  proportion 
of  craftsmen.  Too  few  of  them  now  come 
through  the  system.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  Brennan  recently  stated  that  only 
"1  out  of  5  journeymen  pass  througli 
the  apprenticeship  training  process." 
The  rest  are  taught  on  the  job — mostly 
in  a  haphazard,  unstructured,  hit-or- 
miss  way;  some  have  had  vocational 
school  training,  but  many  lack  even  that. 

An  apprenticeship  program  combines 
progressive  on-the-job  training  with  re- 
lated classroom  instruction.  The  train- 
ing period  varies  with  the  occupation, 
but  most  range  from  2  to  4  years.  When 
the  training  period  is  finished,  the  ap- 
prentice has  become  a  skilled  worker — a 
journeyman.  A  formal  agreement  with 
the  employer  states  the  conditions  of 
work  for  the  apprentice — length  of  train- 
ing, rates  of  pay,  and  instructional  con- 
tent and  program.  Apprentice  wages  are 
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good;  the  average  starting  wage  is  half 
that  of  a  journeyman,  and  increases  con- 
siderably with  length  of  service  as  an  ap- 
prentice. It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  learners  are  taxpayers  and  that 
this  is  not  a  giveaway  program. 

Staff  reductions  in  the  BAT  represent 
to  me  misguided  economizing,  not  only 
because  we  need  an  expanding  appren- 
ticeship system  in  America,  but  also  be- 
cause the  system  is  moving  and  improv- 
mg.  It  talces  people  to  effectively  manage 
and  implement  these  changes. 

One  such  recent  improvement  is  the 
Apprenticeship  Outreach  program,  be- 
gun in  1965  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  strongly  supported  by  the  AFlt- 
CIO.  The  Apprenticeship  Outreach  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  disadvantaged 
groups.  In  most  c^ses  a  young  man  or 
woman  wanting  to  enter  a  registered  ap- 
prenticeship program  must  pass  a  quali- 
fying test.  Many  youngsters  with  poor 
educational  backgrounds  have  difficulty 
passing  these  tests.  Young  people  re- 
cruited under  the  Apprenticeship  Out- 
reach program  are  given  a  cram  course 
lasting  from  4  to  10  weeks.  During  this 
time  they  are  tutored  in  subjects  such 
as  English  and  math — subjects  in  which 
remedial  work  is  often  necessary  in  or- 
der to  pass  the  test. 

The  Apprenticeship  Outi-each  program 
operates  now  in  more  than  100  metropoli- 
tan areas.  From  its  inception  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  helped  nearly  29,000  dis- 
advantaged youths  enter  apprentice- 
ships. Only  6  percent  of  all  apprentices  in 
federally  serviced  workload  were  minor- 
ities in  1968.  By  December  1972,  the  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  14.4  percent.  In  that 
same  month.  17.2  percent  of  those  enter- 
ing apprenticeship  positions  came  from 
minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  repre- 
sentative letters  from  officials  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  who  work  with  the 
apprenticeship  program.  These  letters 
explain  the  commitment  in  the  State  to 
the  program.  I  would  also  like  to  print 
Secretary  Brennan's  response  to  my  in- 
quiry on  behalf  of  these  officials  which 
further  illustrates  the  degree  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Operating  Engineers, 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  December  11, 1973. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

VJS.    Senator,   New   Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  The  enclosed  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  at  their  an- 
nual Conference  on  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  also  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  on  Apprentice- 
ship of  all  crafts  In  Salt  Lake  City,  In  No- 
vember 1973. 

We.  In  the  Apprenticeship  Training  field 
feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Is  and  has  been  in  the  past,  a  very 
necessary  function,  and  a  great  help  to  the 
ougoing  programs. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  the  decrease 
In  the  number  of  staff  members  when  the 
need  Is  really,  for  Increased  numbers. 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  do  all  In  your 


power  to  retain  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  as  an  independent  and 
fully  staffed  Bureau  for  the  future  better- 
ment of  apprenticeship  and  training. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  G.  Chermak, 

Training  Director. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  apprenticeship  training  has  for 
many  years  been  the  llfeblood  of  the  skilled 
trades  and  cralts  within  this  nation,  and. 

Whereas,  ;.he  development  and  promotion 
of  effective  apprenticeship  programs  Is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  the  various 
State  Apprenticeship  Couiicils,  and, 

Whereas,  over  the  past  several  years  the 
needs  for  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  have  increased 
due  to  expansion  and  iiidnstrlal  development, 
and. 

Whereas,  while  the  need  for  apprentice- 
ship services  have  increaeed.  the  bvidget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Apprentioqiship  and  Training 
has  decreased,  and, 

Whereas,  th©  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  has  decreased 
from  569  in  1968  to  378  proposed  for  1974, 
a  loss  of  182  employees  in  5  years,  and, 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Kew  Mexico  has  de- 
creased from  5  staff  members  to  one  since 
1965, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  New 
Mexico  State  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  the 
continued  emasculation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  and  strongly 
uiges  the  Secretary  of  L»bor  to  use  his  au- 
thority and  influence  to  cause  apprenticeship 
training  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  to  regain  the  role  and  status 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that  it 
had  prior  to  1965: 

Tlierefore,  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  use  his  authortly  and  In- 
fluence to  cause  apprenticeship  training  and 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
to  remain  an  independent  Bureau  to  further 
the  role  of  apprenticeship  training. 

lNTERNATION'*L  TJNTON 

OF  Operatikc  Engineers, 

Albvqucrque,  N.  Mei.,  November  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

VS.   Senator,    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Mexico  State  Apprenticeship  coun- 
cil held  on  Nov.  16th  the  amount  of  monies 
being  spent  on  apprenticeship  and  training 
by  the  labor  dcpt.  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  meeting,  we  were  Informed 
of  the  restrictions  and  curtailment  of  their 
activities,  being  placed  on  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

The  office  of  B.A.T.  In  New  Mexico  has 
steadily  declined  In  the  last  several  years. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  respectfully 
ask  your  assistance  and  support  In  urging 
the  dept  of  labor  to  restore  the  funds  to 
the  bureau  so  tliat  it  might  function  to  th© 
benefit  of  our  young  people  In  New  Mexico. 

The  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  for  apprenticeship  and  training  means 
lltUe,  uiUees  some  is  tfpent  in  th©  right 
place,  I  feel  that  restoring  the  staff  to  the 
NM  office  is  one  of  the  places. 

Thanking   you    in   advance   for   any   help 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  in  this  matter, 
and  with  best  wtshes.  I  am 
Sincerely  Yours. 

R.  H.  LONGACBE, 

International  RcTpresentative,  WOE. 


New  Mexico  State  App»enticeship 
Council, 

Albuquerque,  N.  A»ei.,  November  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici,        j 
US.  Senator,  \ 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  New  Mexico 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  members  de- 
cided at  a  recent  meeting  to  ask  your  asslst- 
anci,  and  the  assistance  of  our  entire  New 
Mexico  Congressional  Delegation,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  apprenticeship  training,  not  only 
In  New  Mexico  but  nationwide. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  resolution  passed  by 
this  Councu  which  briefly  outlines  the  prob- 
lems as  we  see  it.  Also  enclosed  is  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Brenr.an  which  fur- 
ther outlines  the  problems. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  is  slowly  being  squeezed  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  figures  which  we  have  show  that 
In  1&68  this  Bureau  had  560  total  employees. 
Including  clerical,  and  In  1978  they  have  only 
378  employees,  a  reduction  of  182  employees 
over  a  five  year  period  during  which  the 
needs  and  demands  for  the  services  of  this 
Bureau  were  greatly  increasing.  As  it  stated 
in  our  enclosed  letter  to  Secretary  Brennan. 
we  helieve  that  the  apprenticeship  training 
concept  Is  being  threatened  by  this  slow 
strangulation  of  the  only  agency  which  can 
effectively  promote  and  coordinate  appren- 
ticeship training  at  the  national  level.  We 
urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  strengthen 
this  very  important  training  method  by 
assisting  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  and  to  cause  this  Bureau  to  regain 
the  status  within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  which  it  must  have  in  order  to  func- 
tion effectively.  As  is  emphasized  in  our  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Brennan,  we  are  not  being 
critical  of  the  Bureau  personnel  because  we 
believe  they  have  performed  well  consider- 
ing the  woefully  inadequate  budget  which 
has  been  allocated  to  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wendell  L.  Boswell. 

Director-Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

Resolotiow 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  training  has  been 
very  effective  for  many  years  In  fulfilling  th© 
skilled  manpower  needs  of  Industry  within 
New  Mexico,  and  In  sfTord^rj  T??.ry  young 
persons  within  the  state  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  skUled  trade,  and. 

Whereas,  the  development,  promotion,  and 
servic©  to  apprenticeship  programs  In  New 
Mexico  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  the 
New  Mexico  State  Apprenticeship  Council, 
and. 

Whereas,  the  need  and  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  two  agencies  has  Increased 
substantially  during  the  past  several  years 
due  to  economic  growth  and  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, and. 

Whereas,  while  these  needs  and  demands 
were  increasing,  the  budget  and  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  has 
decreased  from  three  staff  and  two  clerical 
positions  In  this  state  In  1963  to  only  one 
staff  and  one  clffl-ical  position  at  the  present 
time,  and  these  budget  cuts  have  caused 
their  effectiveness  to  be  aeverely  curtaUeU, 
and. 

Whereas,  this  situation  which  exists  In 
New  Mexico  Is  similar  In  other  states  and 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  coordinated, 
uniform  apprenticeship"  type  training  In  this 
state  and  In  the  nation,  and. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  th©  New 
Mexico  State  Apprenticeship  Council  strong- 
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ly  opposes  this  weakening  of  the  apprentice- 
ship concept  by  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, and  urges  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation  to 
use  their  influence  to  cause  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  to  regain  the 
status  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
which  it  enjoyed  prior  to  1965,  and. 

Therefore  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  urged  to  reactivate  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  in  or- 
der that  representatives  of  private  industry 
may  again  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  nationwide  apprenticeship  affairs. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 
Wasliington,  D.C,  January  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  5,  1973,  concerning 
the  staffing  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  in  New  Mexico. 

Under  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget  the  en- 
tire Manpower  Administration  is  experienc- 
ing staff  reductions.  Due  to  these  reduced 
personnel  ceilUigs  and  budget,  the  Bureau 
is  unable  to  increase  its  staff  during  Fiscal 
Year  1974.  New  ways  to  expand  and  improve 
the  apprenticeship  system  are  being  explored 
which  will  result  in  a  more  effective  role  for 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
and  a  more  dynamic  apprenticeship  program 
lu  our  country.  There  is  no  intention  to 
eliminate  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  &vd 
Training  or  its  functions. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship 
(FCA)  is  being  reactivated  and  this  action 
will  carry  out  the  first  recommendation  of 
the  Task  Force  on  New  Initiatives  in  Appren- 
ticeship. The  FCA  will  be  undertaking 
further  reviews  of  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations for  ways  to  improve  and  expand 
apprenticeship  as  part  of  the  manpower  sys- 
tem. Since  it  is  likely  that  pressures  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion will  Intensify,  rather  than  diminish, 
large  staff  increases  in  BAT  should  not  be 
expected.  Other  more  innovative  ways  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  apprenticeship  will  be 
required. 

I  hope  the  above  information  will  be  help- 
ful  In  replying  to  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan. 
Secretary  oj  Labor. 


STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS 
COMING  ALIVE? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  despite 
all  the  problems  associated  with  energy 
shortages,  and  the  Federal  Government's 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them,  there  are 
a  few  heartening  indications  of  long- 
overdue  improvements  in  the  regulation 
of  electric  utilities.  I  refer  to  action  in 
the  various  States,  where  much  of  the 
regulatoiy  responsibility  rests. 

Actions  in  the  States  on  these  mat- 
ters often  do  not  receive  much  atten- 
tion here  in  Washington.  They  should, 
and  today  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  them  which  merit  attention : 

First.  The  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Service  Commission  has  picked 
up  the  ball  on  utility  billing  practices 
which  has  been  dropped  by  the  National 
Association  of  Utility  Regulatoi-y  Com- 
missioners. Members  of  this  body  may 
recall  that  in  April  1972,  I  withdrew  my 
amendment  to  apply  provisions  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  apply  to  regulated 
utilities,  after  NARUC  asked  for  deferral 
and  inferred  that  the  State  commissions 


would  study  and  rectify  improper  prac- 
tices. 

The  NARUC  study  committee  headed 
by  Oregon's  Commissioner  Diarmuid  F. 
OScannlain  made  an  excellent  report 
and  recommendations.  Two  NARUC  con- 
ventions having  come  and  gone  without 
action,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
Federal  remedy — imless  the  State  com- 
missions follow  the  leadership  of  Com- 
missioners such  as  Wisconsin's  Chairman 
William  F.  Eich. 

Second.  On  this  same  point,  the  Mich- 
igan Public  Service  Commission  has  pro- 
posed comprehensive  rules  governing 
utility  billing  practices. 

Third.  Texas  and  South  Dakota,  which 
along  with  Minnesota  do  not  regulate 
electric  utilities,  are  attempting  to  set  up 
effective  State  regulatory  bodies. 

Fourth.  The  Pubhc  Utilities  Commis- 
sion in  Ohio  lias  ordered  electric  power 
companies  to  cease  promotional  and  ad- 
vertising activities  which  increase  de- 
mand for  electric  service. 

And  here  in  Washington  at  the  Fed- 
eral level — almost  unnoticed  in  the  other 
energy  stories — the  Office  of  Energ>-  Con- 
servation is  reported  considering  promul- 
gation of  Federal  lighting  standards. 
They  would  replace  the  widely  used 
standards  recommended  by  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society,  the  lobby 
composed  of  utility  and  appliance  sales- 
men which  has  ovcrlit  and  oversold  en- 
erg>'  consumers  for  decades. 

These  are  significant  developments, 
and  I  believe  Members  and  other  readers 
of  the  Record  will  be  interested  and 
heartened  by  details  regarding  these  de- 
velopments. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  following  items  in 
the  Record: 

An  article  by  Chairman  William  F. 
Eich  of  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Commission,  "Electric  Utility  Credit 
Practices  Are  Under  Attack,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November-December  1973 
issue  of  Public  Power; 

The  January  10,  1974,  letter  to  me 
from  Michigan  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioner, William  R.  Ralls,  and  his  enclosed 
memo  regarding  proposed  revisions  in 
bilhng  and  payment  practices  in  Michi- 
gan: and 

Three  articles  in  the  February  1,  1974 
Issue  of  the  Electrical  World,  entitled 
"New  Ti-y  for  a  Texas  PUC."  "Did  the 
Ohio  PUC  Mean  What  It  Said?"  and 
"Office  of  Energy  Conservation  Considers 
Setting  Federal  Lighting  Regulations." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electric   Utiltty  Credit  PsACTicrs  Are 

Under  Attack 

(By  William  P.  Eich) 

A  great  deal  of  attention  Is  presently  being 
focused  on  utility  credit  practices  involving 
customer  deposits,  disconnections,  late  pay- 
ment penalties  and  collection  charges.  Regu- 
latory commissions  throughout  the  country 
are  being  asked  to  take  a  new  and  fresh 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  they,  and  the 
utilities  under  their  Jurisdiction,  have  tradi- 
tionally approached  these  matters. 

Just  a  few  examples: 

A  complaint  by  a  76-year-old  widow  In 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  resulted  in  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  completely  revamping  Its  service 


termination  policies.  Although  the  company 
had  discovered  that  the  widow's  landlord  had 
been  diverting  current  through  her  meter. 
Con  Ed  continued  to  bill  her  at  the  higher 
rate.  She  refused  to  pay.  and  her  service  was 
cut  off.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  took  the  mat- 
ter to  court,  and  Con  Ed  eventually  agreed 
to  a  new  termination  policy.  Under  tlie  court- 
approved  agreement,  notice  of  dtsconnecclou, 
must  be  given  at  least  10  days  In  advance. 
The  notice  muot  specify  the  reasons  for  tho' 
cutoff  and  inform  the  customer  of  the  rightj 
to  an  informal  hearing  by  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  complain  to  a  state 
agency. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Utilities  Commis- 
sion conducted  a  thorough  investlgalion  of 
billing  practices  and  subsequently  promul- 
gated a  Uniform  Rule.  Under  the  rule,  all 
regulated  utilities  (this  does  not  include 
municipals)  are  limited  to  imposing  a  fi- 
nance charge  of  1";  per  month  on  late  pav- 
ments,  and  the  "due  and  payable  period"  is 
Increased  to  25  days.  Disconnections  cani\ot 
be  initiated  untU  15  days  after  the  due  date. 
In  Wisconsin,  we  recently  announced  the 
start  of  a  Commis.sion  investigation  into  the 
deposit,  guarantee  and  disconnect  policies  of 
all  public  utilities — water,  electric,  gas  and 
telephone  (including  municipal  utilities).  I 
Two  petitions  pending  before  our  Commis- 
sion, both  filed  by  the  State  Attornev  Gen- 
eral, concern  utility  billing  practices.  One 
asks  the  Conunission  to  investigate  the  prac- 
tice of  net-gross  billing,  and  the  other  asks 
us  to  look  into  the  matter  of  using  one  bill 
for  both  utility  service  charges  and  mer- 
chandising charges.  Apparently,  the  feeling 
is  that  this  latter  practice  may  deceive  the 
customer  into  believing  that  his  utUity  serv- | 
Ic©  may  be  shut  off  If  he  falls  to  pav  a  bill 
for  merchandise.  "  I 

Several  court  cases.  In  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where, have  raised  constitutional  challenges 
to  the  authority  of  a  utUity  to  terminate  .■serv- 
ice without  a  hearing.  The  judicial  responses 
in  these  cases  has  been  anything  but  con- 1 
sistent. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  various 
fronts  on  which  the  ongoing  assault  on 
utility  credit  practices  is  taking  place 

Unquestionably,  this  assault  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  consumer  rights  movement; 
but  If  the  consumer  advocates  appear  to  be 
particularly  aggressive  in  the  utility  field  I 
think  it  is  understandable.  Utility  services 
are  no  longer  the  luxury  they  were  in  Edi- 
son's time.  They  are  essential"  to  our  he.iith 
and  safety,  and  yet  they  are  so  often  taken 
for  granted— taken  for  granted,  that  i=,  un- 
til we  face  possible  loss  of  service.  Then  v.e 
look  around  and  realize  that  the  uMMty  we 
are  having  the  dispute  with  is  the  only 
available  supplier  of  these  e.'^sentlal  services 
Confronted  with  such  a  situation,  people 
feel  helpless  and  frustrated.  The  govern- 
mental agencies  created  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  utility  field  are  seen  by 
many  to  be  philosophlcallv  Indistinguish- 
able from  the  utilities  they  are  suppo.sed  to 
regulate.  And  it  is  true,  particularlv  in  the 
area  of  customer  service  policies,  that  the 
utilities  have  generally  been  permitted  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  formu- 
lating their  own  ground  i-ules.  Regtilatory 
guidelines,  to  the  extent  they  exi.st.  are 
usually  phrased  In  broad,  frequently  vaeue 
terms. 

The  absence  of  detailed  and  published 
credit  rules  and  the  apparent  wide  latitude 
used  in  applying  unwTltten  rules  frequently 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  Just  what 
policy  does  exist  in  these  areas.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, for  example,  utilities  mav  require  a 
deposit  if  they  feel  a  particular  customers- 
credit  standing  is  not  "satisfactorv."  That 
deposit,  by  the  way,  need  not  be  "returned 
for  three  years— unless  the  customer  (who 
usually  Is  totally  unaware  that  he  has  such 
an  option)  asks  for  It  back  after  onf  year 
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one  year  of  "Eatlsfactory"  payment  perform- 
ance. 

UTnJTIES     AND     THE    THUTH     IN     LfNDING     LAW 

One  of  tbe  milestones  of  the  consuiher 
rights  movement  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1968.  The 
thrust  of  this  legislation  was  to  Insure  that 
consumers  would  be  Informed  of  credit  costs 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  most  tyi>es  of  consiuner  trans- 
actions. Charges  by  regulated  utilities,  how- 
ever, were  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D  .  Mont.)  announced  his  Intention  to  seek 
repeal  of  the  uUllty  exemption.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  immediately  took  the  position 
that  repeal  of  the  utUity  exemption  would 
be  an  unwarranted  encroachment  on  the 
states'  regulatory  prerogatives.  The  NARUC 
created  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  BUllng 
Practices  and  requested  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
to  defer  action  on  the  repeal  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report. 
Senator  Metcalf  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  NARUC  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  formed 
in  March  of  1972,  was  instructed  to  study 
the  matter  and  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  parent  group's  annual  conven- 
tion in  November.  Oregon  commissioner 
Diarmuld  O'Scaunlaln  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  Chairman 
Marvin  Wooten  of  the  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  the  committee, 
and  I  was  the  third  member. 

We  sent  out  questionnaires  to  52  state 
regulatory  agencies  and  received  48  replies. 
The  questionnaires  covered  late  payment 
practices,  deposit  and  disconnection  pyolicles, 
and  rate  Information  available  to  customers; 
but  the  emphasis  was  on  net-gross  billing. 

Our  findings  may  be  summarized  rather 
briefly.  Most  states  p>ermit  the  use  of  late 
payment  penalties,  the  most  popular  being 
a  net-gross  differential.  Few  slates,  however, 
have  established  clear  or  uniform  practices 
for  either  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  the 
length  of  the  due  and  payable  period.  We 
found  that  the  penalty  "gross"  bill  ranged 
from  10a%  to  lia-^c  of  the  "net"  bill,  and 
that  due  and  payable  periods  ranged  from  7 
to  30  days. 

The  due  and  payable  period  can  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  customer,  for  the 
shorter  the  time,  the  more  likely  It  becomes 
that  the  penalty  will  be  Imposed.  Most  people 
receive  their  paychecks  on  a  bi-weekly  or 
monthly  basis.  If  the  utility's  billing  cycle 
does  not  coincide  with  the  customer's  payday, 
he  may  be  caught  In  a  situation  where  he 
will  always  have  to  pay  the  late  charges.  This 
la  particularly  true  for  those  with  low  or 
fixed  Incomes. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
was  that  late  payment  penalties  are.  In  fact, 
credit  changes,  not  entirely  unlike  Interest. 
The  customer  who  pays  late  Is  being  charged 
for  the  use  of  money  owed  to  the  utUity  for 
a  certain  period  of  time. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  computed  an 
effective  annual  finance  charge  based  upon 
the  weighted  average  responses  from  our 
survey.  The  example  used  was  that  of  a  cus- 
tomer who  receives  his  utility  blU  on  Aug.  18. 
The  net  bill  Is  $14.02,  and  is  due  on  Aug- 
gust  31.  Our  survey  found  that  the  weighted 
average  gross  rate  was  107%  of  the  net  rate, 
so  we  assumed  that  our  hypothetical  cus- 
tomer would  have  to  pay  $15  after  August  31. 
Assuming  the  customer  pays  his  bill  by 
Sept.  30 — one  month  late — ^hls  "penalty- 
charge,  on  a  single  annualized  basis, 
amounts  to  83.9%. 

I  don't  believe  anyone  would  knowingly 
engage  in  a  credit  transaction — even  for  a 
short  period  of  Ume — at  an  annual  cort  of 
interest  nearly  85%.  Tet,  in  this  age  of  the 


"informed  consumer,"  there  is  very  little 
awareness  of  how  much  these  late  payment 
penalties  really  amount  to.  And,  Interestingly 
enough,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  utilities  and  regulators  alike  to 
let  the  customer  in  on  Just  how  much  it  does 
cost  him. 

"NET-CEOSS  "  BILLING  CRITICIZED 

One  argument  offered  in  favor  of  the  pen- 
alties is  that  they  provide  an  incentive  for 
customers  to  pay  promptly.  If  this  is  true, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  tbe  best  way  would 
be  to  let  the  customer  knew,  in  a  simple  and 
concise  way,  just  what  the  cost  of  paying 
late  will  be.  Thus,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
recommended  that  use  of  net-gross  termi- 
nology be  discontinued.  We  stated  that: 

"Such  pr.ictice  serves  to  confuse  the  issue 
of  consumer  information  on  credit  charges. 
Utilities  should  be  allowed  to  charge  cus- 
tomers for  the  use  of  funcfe  beyond  a  reason- 
able "due  and  payable"  period  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  tlie  fate  of  return 
established  by  the  regiilatory  agency.  How- 
ever, there  Ls  essentially  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  net-gross  diflerentlal  and  the  late 
payment  penalty  since  tooth  are  basically 
charges  for  credit.  All  charges  to  the  cus- 
tomer should  be  quoted  in  terms  of  "price" 
and  "credit  charge."  T)ie  cjustomer  may  then 
assess  whether  it  is  wcrtliwhlle  to  finance 
his  purchase  or  to  pay  cash  and  avoid  credit 
charpes." 

We  went  further,  however,  and  also  recom- 
mended that  the  level  of  credit  charges  be 
reduced  so  as  to  reflect  only  the  actual  costs 
incurred  by  the  utility  ae  a  result  of  lato 
payments.  In  justifyhig  the  levels  of  the  late 
payment  penalties,  utilities  often  compare 
tVic  "penalty"  revenues  to  the  expenses  as- 
sociated with  late  payments.  Typically,  they 
assert  that  the  penalties  do  not  cover  the  as- 
sociated costs.  However,  our  analysis  of  data 
irom  two  large  companies  (Wisconsin  Elec- 
tric Power  and  Duke  Power),  revealed  that 
both  companies  included  their  uncollectible 
accounts  p.s  a  cost  of  late  payments.  We  felt 
this  approach  to  be  iinwarranted,  for  we 
found  no  relationship  between  expenses  due 
to  late  payments  and  those  resulting  from 
uncoUectibles. 

Our  own  analysis  showed  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  tbe  amount  of  bad 
debt  losses  in  those  states  that  allow  the 
penalties  and  in  those  that  do  not.  Thus,  If 
we  eliminate  uncollectible  account  expenses 
we  find  that,  in  fact,  both  companies'  reve- 
nues from  late  payment  penalties  exceed  the 
expenses  attribuUble  to  late  payments.  We 
suggested,  therefore,  that  etate  Commissions 
closely  review  this  practice  to  Insure  that 
only  those  expenses  related  directly  to  late 
payments  are  recovered  by  late  payment 
charges.  This,  we  believe,  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  level  of  the  charges,  and  Insxire 
that  the  expenses  attributable  to  uncollecti- 
ble accounts  are  borne  by  all  customers  In 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  business 
expenses. 

We  also  recommended  that  Commissions 
establish  a  uniform  "due  and  payable"  period, 
preferably  a  period  of  at  least  25  days.  This 
should  provide  most  customers  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  their  utility  bills  without  In- 
curring a  penalty,  regardless  of  differences  in 
payroll  periods. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  credit  charges,  we 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  "full  disclosure" 
philosophy  on  utility  bills.  In  addition  to  the 
information  now  typically  provided  on  bills, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also 
show  the  credit  charge  In  dollars,  and  in  the 
effective  annual  percentage  rate,  if  the  bill 
is  not  paid  by  the  due  date. 

Taking  all  these  recommendations  together 
it  should  be  clear  that  wliat  we  were  trying 
to  impress  on  utilities  anfl  regulators  alike 
la  the  need  for  an  open  attitude  with  respect 
to  customers  credit.  Our  report  dealt  only 
briefly  with  the  other  customer  service  poli- 


cies such  a^  those  governing  deposits,  dis- 
connections and  general  consumer  informa- 
tion. But  the  thrust  of  our  report  applied 
equally  to  these  matters  as  well.  What  we  are 
calling  for  is  an  awareness  that  utilities  and 
regulators  should  take  an  open,  honest  and 
frank  approach  to  customers  credit  and  serv- 
ice policies. 

LATE    CHARGES    ARE    PENALTIES 

Let  me  give  one  indication  of  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  not  always  the  ease.  I  have  been 
referring  to  last  payment  penalties.  These 
charges  are  penalties.  There  is  no  getting 
around  that  fact.  They  are  intended  to  make 
the  late-paying  customer  pay  more  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  to,  if  he  had  paid 
within  the  frequently  brief  grace  period  set 
by  the  utility. 

Yet,  it  is  quite  common — and  to  me,  quite 
distressing — that  many  utilities  and  many 
commissions  prefer  to  label  these  charges, 
not  as  penalties,  but  as  forfeited  discounts. 
The  customer  does  not,  in  fact,  receive  a  dis- 
count by  paying  on  time — he  is  paying  the 
appropriate,  approved  charge  for  utUity  serv- 
ice. If  he  pays  late,  he  is  penalized.  In  no 
sense  does  he  lose  a  discount  he  otherwise 
would  have  received. 

Yet.  these  word  games  do  have  an  effect. 
Some  customers  may  believe  they  are  truly 
getting  a  discount.  Others  may  see  through 
it;  but  the  result  in  either  instance  is  an 
aura  of  deception.  It  is  much  the  same  as 
the  breakfast  Juice  commercial  claiming  its 
product  to  be  high  in  "natural  food  energy  " 
when  what  it  really  means  is  that  it  has  a 
lot  of  calorie.s — or  the  government's  use  of 
the  phra.i.e  "protective  reaction  strike  rather 
than  the  cruder,  but  more  accurate,  word, 
"bombing.  "  The  Intent  may  be  to  gloss  over 
rather  than  to  deceive,  but  the  effect  is  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is 
particularly  frustrating  when  the  people 
have  nowhere  else  to  go  for  these  necessary 
services. 

Customer  services  policies  represent  a 
iitUlty's  most  direct  link  to  its  customers, 
and  these  policies  have  a  greater  Influence 
on  the  customers'  attitude  toward  the  utility 
than  all  the  "goodwill"  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  efforts  put  together.  If  the  util- 
ity appears  indifferent  to  its  customers'  per- 
sonal circumstances  and  individuality,  then 
we  can  expect  that  the  customer  will  react 
to  the  utility's  problems  in  a  similar  manner. 
And  it  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  utili- 
ties will  need  aU  of  the  support  and  under- 
standing they  can  get  from  their  customers 
In  the  face  of  rising  costs,  unending  infla- 
tion and  the  overall  energy  supply  situation. 
For  utilities  to  attempt  to  cope  with  these 
problems,  to  present  their  cases  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  must  begin  from  a  posture  of  gen- 
uine credibility. 

If,  because  of  unclear,  unreasonable  cr  op- 
pressive customer  policies,  the  customer 
yearns  to  distrust  the  utUlty,  then  why 
should  he  pay  any  attention  to  the  utility's 
explanation  of  Its  reasons  for  seeking  a  rate 
increase,  or  authority  to  construct  a  nuclear 
power  plan.  Whether  a  utility  is  publicly  or 
privately  owned  makes  no  difference — a 
utility's  attitude  towards  It  customers  Is 
most  clearly  revealed  by  how  It  treats 
them — and,  of  equal  Importance,  how  its 
customers  perceive  they  are  being  treated. 

I  haven't  gone  into  some  of  the  ether 
areas  of  concern,  such  as  deposits  and  dis- 
connections, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  principles  of  openne.'-s  and  fairness  ap- 
ply equally  to  these  other  practices.  Deposit 
requirements  should  be  reaaonably  humane 
and  uniform  In  their  application.  The  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  service  terminations. 
There  Is,  finally,  another  aspect,  and  that 
Is  the  regulatory  attitude.  State  regulators, 
like  the  utilities  themselves,  are  being  as- 
sailed for  their  seeming  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  consumers.  'Virtually  every  criticism 
directed  against  a  utility  Is  directed  also 
against  those  of  us  charged  with  the  respon- 
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sibility  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Senator  Metcalf's  skepti- 
cism of  state  utility  regulation  that  first 
caused  him  to  seek  repeal  of  the  utility  ex- 
emption from  Truth-in-Lending  require- 
ments. The  effect  of  the  repeal  would  have 
been  Federal  regulation.  Thus.  NARUC's  re- 
sponse of  creating  the  Billing  Practices  Com- 
mittee, I  believe,  was  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  states'  regulatory  authority  over  this  area. 
Perhaps  the  fate  of  that  committee's  report 
is  indicative  of  what  the  general  state  regu- 
latory response  will  be  to  these  questions.  I 
sincerely  hope  not.  The  report  was  completed 
in  Sept.,  1972,  and  released  in  October  of  that 
year.  Accompanying  its  publication  was  a 
news  release,  issued  hrough  the  NARUC  na- 
tional headquarters  stating  that  the  Com- 
mittee's report  "marks  a  major  victory  for 
consumer  interests.  .  .  ."  This  "major  victory  " 
was  apparently  short-lived,  at  least  as  far  as 
NARUC  was  concerned.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention, the  Executive  Committee  deferred 
action  on  the  report.  At  its  next  meeting,  the 
Executive  Committee  reconstituted  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  by  expanding  its  member- 
ship from  three  to  five  and  directed  it  to 
make  a  further  study  of  the  question.  Only 
two  of  the  original  committee  members 
(chairman  Woot.€n  and  myself)  remain  on 
the  reconstituted  committee. 

In  submitting  our  original  Report  to  the 
NARUC  Convention  last  year.  Commissioner 
O'Scannlain  spoke  for  the  Committee  as  fol- 
lows; 

There  is  one  final  element  which  cries  for 
emphasis,  and  that  is  simply  that  the  time 
has  come  for  setting  this  part  of  our  house 
in  order,  and  the  tune  is  running  out.  If 
NARUC  were  to  turn  its  back  on  these  issues 
now,  it  would  draw  the  attacks  of  individuals 
and  groups  who  also  feel  that  this  matter  is  of 
public  Interest  and  concern  and  right  politi- 
cally. But  if  the  States  themselves  fail  to 
address  themselves  to  tlais  issue,  they  beg  the 
intervention  of  Federal  legislation  in  what 
properly  may  be  described  ae  a  State  matter 
and  prerogative. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Committee  wiU 
reaffirm  the  recommendations  of  the  first  re- 
port to  give  further  impetus  to  state  commis- 
sions and  to  utilities  to  make  these  necessary 
changes.  I  believe  all  of  us — the  utilities,  the 
commissions  and  the  consumers — would  be 
well  served  if  these  credit  policies  are  ex- 
plained and  refined  in  the  interest  of  serving 
the  customer. 

The  right  to  public  utility  services  may  not 
rank  with  the  franchise,  or  with  procedural 
due  process  In  criminal  cases,  on  a  conven- 
tional scale  of  liberties,  but  to  the  poor  or  dis- 
advantaged nothing  may  be  more  immediate- 
ly important  than  fair  treatment  by  those 
who  supply  the  needs  of  their  daily  existence. 

Michigan  Public  Service  Commission, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  January  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  oil  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Metcalf;  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Proposal  for  New  Billing  Practice 
Rules  for  all  Michigan  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties. As  you  know,  I  recommended  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  consumer  billing  practices  af- 
fecting residential  service  of  electric  and  gas 
utilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mich- 
igan Public  Service  Commission. 

Basle  utility  services  are  necessities  of  life, 
and  services  that  millions  of  consumers  de- 
pend up)on  to  function  and  exist  In  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  consumer  and  the 
utility  company  be  governed  by  rules  and 
regulations  which  adequately  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  1970's. 

The  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
has  statutory  responslbUlty  to  insure   that 
every  consumer  In  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
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an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  and  receive 
adequate  and  safe  utility  services  under 
reasonable  conditions.  I  think  the  proposed 
rules  establish  fair  and  practical  standards 
guaranteeing  basic  rights  to  every  Michigan 
utility  consumer. 

The  proposed  rules  governing  the  consumer 
billing  practices  affecting  residential  sen-- 
ice  of  electric  and  gas  utUitles  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commission  reflect  the  essential  theme  of 
fairness: 

(1)  A  fair  opportunity  for  ratepayers  to 
pay  bills  within  a  reasonable  time  without 
penalty. 

(2)  A  fair  opportunity  for  all  ratepayers 
to  obtain  utility  service  vrithout  deposits  or 
P'laranters  unless  and  until  they  establish 
un.-icceptable  credit. 

(3)  A  fair  opportunity,  as  embodies  in  the 
concept  of  due  process  of  law,  to  protest  in- 
correct charges  or  practices  at  the  company 
and  Commission. 

(4)  A  fair  opportunity  to  be  informed  of 
utility  practices,  rules,  conditions  of  service 
and  complaint  procedures. 

The  proposed  rules  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  inquiry  which  I  recommended 
and  which  commenced  on  November  21  1972 
I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  which' sum- 
marizes the  rules.  If  you  have  any  questions 
please  let  me  know.  ""oi.s, 

I  follow  with  much  appreciation  vour  pood 
work  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  thii  country 
Warmest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

William  R.  Ralls. 

,,_        .     „  January  10,  1974. 

Mono  to  Hon.  Lee  MErrALP. 
From:   Commissioner  WUllam  R    Ralls 
Subject:  Consumer  &  Billing  Practices,  Elec- 
tric and  Gas  Utilities— U-t240,  Residen- 
tial Service. 
Tills  memorandum  will  highlieht  the  ma- 
jor revisions  proposed  by  the  new  rules  and 
a  comparison  with  present  standards. 
billing  and  payment  etanuards 
The  proposed  rules  require  that: 

(1)  A  utility  bill  be  rendered  monthly 

(2)  Utilities  may  estimate  bills  every  other 
month  provided  that  estimation  procedures 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commission 

(3)  Net/gross  provisions  and  billing  dis- 
counts be  eliminated. 

(4)  Each  residential  customer  have  at  least 
25  days  to  pay  each  uUlity  bill  prior  to 
penalty. 

(5)  Late  payment  penalUes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  one-time  charge  of  1^4%  upon  utility 
bills. 

(6)  Each  customer  may  pay  late  once  each 
calendar  year  without  penalty. 

(7)  Each  UtUity  bUl  provide  Information 
to  the  customer  in  order  to  appraise  him  of 
his  charges,  the  rates  upon  which  those 
charges  are  based  and  where  he  may  contact 
the  UtUity  and  the  Commission  In  order  to 
make  inquiry  or  file  a  complaint  regarding 
his  bill  or  service. 

Present  payment  periods  do  not  provide 
every  customer  the  opportunity  to  .-emit 
payment  without  penalty  due  to  the  nature 
of  income  cycles  such  as  social  security,  pen- 
sion and  welfare  payments.  The  new  25  day 
period  will  accommodate  aU  ratepayers  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Language  currenUy  used  in  describing  pen- 
alties, net/gross  discounts  and  delayed  pay- 
ment penalties  are  confusing  to  the  cus- 
tomer. The  proposal  recommends  that  the 
term  late  payment  penalty  be  used  uni- 
formly by  all  utilities. 

Present  late  payments  range  from  2  to  lOr.. 
of  the  monthly  bUls.  the  recommended  1  '/i  % 
late  charge  fairly  reflects  current  commercial 
standards  at  retaU  establishments  and  the 
cost  of  working  capital  to  Michigan  utilities. 

Estimated  bills  account  for  a  large  number 
of  consumer  complaints.  The  recommended 


procedures    will    insure    proper    estimating 
methods. 

Finally,  the  requirements  for  billing  in- 
formation will  adequately  apprise  the  cus- 
tomers of  his  usage,  charge,  penalties  and 
where  he  may  register  an  inquiry  or 
complaint. 

GUARANTEE    OF    PAYMENTS— SECUBTTT     DEPOSITS 

Present  rules  permit  utilitv  companies  to 
obtain  security  deposits  and  other  forms  of 
guarantee  untu  a  customer  shall  establish  his 
credit  The  amounts  of  deposits  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  required  vary 
widely  throughout  the  Industry  and  within 
tlie  service  areas  of  the  same  utility. 

The  proposal  recommends  tmtform,  non- 
discriminatory deposit  standards  applicable 
to  all  utility  customers  upon  the  basic 
premise  that  due  to  the  monopoly  nature 
of  utility  services,  each  customer  Is  entitled 
to  service  until  he  proves  himself  to  be  an 
undue  credit  risk. 

Therefore,  a  new  customer  Is  entitled  to 
service  without  deposit  unless: 

(1)  He  has  failed  to  pay  a  previous  bill 
with  any  Michigan  utility  within  the  last  3 
years. 

(2)  He  has  tampered  with  or  dlvertec'  the 
use  of  UtUity  service  on  a  previous  occasion. 

An  existing  customer  shall  not  be  required 
to  post  a  deposi'-,  unless: 

(1)  His  service  has  been  discontinued  for 
non-payment. 

(2)  He  has  tampered  with  or  diverted  the 
use  of  utUiiy  service. 

All  other  deposit  standards  and  criteria 
are  expressly  prohibited.  The  proposed  rules 
esta,blish  standards  for  deposit  condi- 
tions, an  interest  rate  of  6%  on  de- 
posits held  by  the  utUity,  provide  for 
return  of  ail  deposits  held  upon  different 
standards  and  that  a  deposit  mu.st  be  re- 
funded if  the  customer  pavs  all  proper 
utUity  charges  for  9  successive  months. 

UTILITT    PROCEDT7RES 

Fach  electric  and  gas  utility  presently  has 
different  procedures  for  responding  to  ctis- 
tomer  Inquiries,  complaints  and  service  re- 
quests. While  no  uniform  procedure  is  pos- 
sible due  to  varying  size  of  the  utUities  under 
Commission  Jurisdiction,  the  rules  require 
that  each  utility  adopt  p-ocedures  with 
Commission  approval  which  at  minimum 
insure : 

1.  Prompt  and  efficient  response  to  aU  cus- 
tomer inquiries,  service  requests  and  com- 
plaints. 

2.  The  avaUabiUty  of  propt.iy  trained  and 
p.ualified  personnel  at  all  times  to  respond 
to  customer. 

3.  Tlie  availability  of  utUity  hearing  offi- 
rers  to  hear  complaints  in  accordance  with 
the  prof)osed  rules. 

In  addition,  the  prc^xieed  rules  contain 
new  provisions  which  require; 

1.  PubUcation  and  dissemination  by  each 
utility  cf  a  pamphlet  which  in  layman's 
terms  describes  the  customers  rights,  re- 
sponsibiUties  and  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rules. 

2.  Public  access  to  every  customer  of  utility 
rate  schedules,  rules  and  service  regulations 
williout  charge. 

3.  Quarterly  reports  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission which  detail  the  number,  type  and 
resolution  of  aU  service  inquiries  and  com- 
plaints. 

4  The  installation  of  computer  terminals 
and  displays  at  the  Commission  office  to  pro- 
vide direct  access  to  customer  records  and 
information  when  complaints  or  Inquiries 
are  filed  with  the  Commission. 

In  essence  the  proposed  rules  wUl  Insure 
the  free  flow  of  vital  Information  between 
the  customer,  the  utility  and  the  CommK- 
Blon. 

PHYSICAL    PlSCONTINtJATlON    OF    SERVICE 

Current  rules  do  not  describe  conditions 
regulating  the  procedures  for  actual  dlscon- 
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tlnuatton  of  utUlty  service.  Electric  and  gas 
utilities  use  various  procedures.  The  pro- 
posed rules  provide  unifonn  standards  and 
require  that: 

(1)  Service  may  be  discontinued  only  be- 
tween the  houTB  of  8:00  A.M.  and  4  P.M. 

(2)  Service  may  not  be  discontinued  on 
any  day  or  any  day  preceding  any  day  when 
the  services  of  the  utility  are  not  available 
for  reconnectlon. 

(3)  Service  may  not  be  discontinued  In 
the  event  of  medical  emergencies. 

(4)  Service  may  be  promptly  restored 
when  the  cause  for  discontinuation  has  been 
cured. 

(5)  Prior  to  discontinuation  the  utility 
must  attempt  telephone  contact,  personal 
contact,  be  prepared  to  refrain  from  discon- 
nection If  the  cause  for  such  action  is  in 
dispute,  not  discontinue  service  when  the 
premises  are  vacant  upon  the  first  visit  to 
the  premises  and  refrain  from  entering  the 
customers  premises  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
continuing service  without  the  customer's 
permission. 

These  procedures  will  Insiu*  that  discon- 
tinuation will  not  occur  unless  and  until  the 
customer  has  had  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  quescion  or  object  to  the 
discontinuation. 

PROCEDURES   PRIOR  TO  DISCONTINUATION  OP 
SERVICB 

The  present  rules  permit  the  utUlty  to  ter- 
minate service  upon  5  days  notice  after  the 
bill  has  been  delinquent  for  10  days. 
Although  most  utilities  provide  means  "to 
dispute  charges,  deposit  requirements  and 
service  Inadequacies,  the  present  rules  do 
not  provide  utUlty  customers  reasonable 
notice  and  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  dis- 
pute utility  decisions. 

Recent  court  decisions,  moreover,  have 
held  that  rules  for  discontinuation  of  service 
such  as  current  MPSC  standards  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  violative  of  basic  due  process 
of  law.  See  Palmer  v.  Columbia  Gas.  6th 
Circuit  C!ourt  of  Appeals,  May  23,  1973. 

Additionally,  many  discontinuations  of 
service  occur  only  for  the  reason  that  a 
customer  is  unable  to  pay  at  a  given  time 
for  all  UtUlty  charges.  The  inevitable  dis- 
continuation, payment  arrangement,  recon- 
nectlon syndrome  is  time  consuming  and  ex- 
pensive to  aU  ratepayers. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  sets  forth  riUes 
and  regulations  which  establish  uniform 
notice,  dispute  and  settlement  standards 
which  provide  due  process  to  every  utUlty 
customer  and  encourage  dispute  settlement 
in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  rules  provide  that  service  may  be  dis- 
continued for  nonpayment,  failure  to  poet  a 
required  security,  tampering,  breach  of  a  set- 
tlement agreement,  failure  to  grant  access  to 
utility  personnel  at  reasonable  times,  misrep- 
resentation of  Identity  in  obtaining  service 
or  violation  of  rules  affecting  safety  or  the 
integrity  of  the  utility  system. 

A  utility  may  not  terminate  service  for 
non-payment  of  non  utility  charges,  failure 
to  pay  at  a  different  location  or  for  different 
service  and  must  offer  tenants  reasonable  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  service  In  their 
own  names  when  the  landlord  falls  to  pay 
utility  bills. 

NOTICE 

The  utility  must  send  notice  by  certified 
maU  or  service  the  customer  at  least  10  days 
prior  to  discontinuation  that: 

(1)  Service  wlU  be  discontinued  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

(2)  The  CTistomer  has  a  right  to  dispute 
the  claims  and  for  a  hearing. 

(3)  The  procedures  to  be  followed. 

SETTLEMENT  AGREEMENTS 

If  the  disputes  are  amicably  settled  or  the 
customer  is  unable  to  pay.  the  utlUty  must 
oSer  a  settlement  agreement  providing  for 
partial  payment  and  Installment  payment  of 


the  balance  based  upon  reasonable  standards 
taking  Into  consideration  the  totality  of  the 
circumstances.  Customer  compliance  will 
prevent  discontinuation  of  service. 

HEAKING 

Informal  hearings  before  utility  hearings 
officers  who  shall  not  perform  in  any  other 
capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  utiUty  will 
guarantee  the  customer  the  right  to: 

(1)  Proper  notice. 

(2)  Representation  by  counsel  or  other  per- 
son of  his  choice. 

(3)  Examination  of  evidence. 

(4)  Present  evidence  and  argument. 

(5)  Cross-examine  utility  witnesses. 

(G)  Place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
utUity. 

APPtAL 

The  UtUity  hearing  officers  must  prepare  a 
certified  record  and  send  decisions  to  the 
parties  including  notioe  that  if  the  decision 
Is  unfavorable : 

(1)  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  The  telephone  number  and  address  of 
the  Commission  offices. 

Throughout  the  prccedures,  the  utUIty 
may  not  discontinue  service  pending  any 
hearing  or  appeal. 

COMMISSION-    APPEAL    PROCEDURE 

The  proposed  rules  establish  Informal  ap- 
peal procedures  for  Commission  review  of 
hearing  decisions.  The  staff  presently  hears 
many  complaints  from  customers  and  util- 
ities alike.  All  disputes,  complaints  and  In- 
quiries should  first  be  handled  at  the  utility 
company  level  and  most  disputes  probably 
win  be  resolved  without  resorting  to  Com- 
mi-ssion  action. 

The  appeal  procedure  wUl  guarantee  access 
to  each  party  and  a  definitive  record  for  the 
staff  of  the  Consumer  Services  Division  to 
review  the  matter  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  rules  provide  that  the  staff  may  Issue 
Interim  determinations  on  matters  not  In 
dispute  In  order  to  prevent  unjustified  action 
by  either  party  when  circumstances  so 
require. 

The  staff  will  constantly  be  reviewing  the 
procedures  of  each  utIUty  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  hearing  process  and  that  rea- 
sonable standards  are  being  employed  in  the 
dispute  settlement  process. 

New  Try  For  a  Tex.\s  PXJC 

The  small  Texas  towii  of  Seabrook,  some 
25  miles  from  Houston,  has  appropriated 
$1,000  for  lobbying  (and  Is  trying  to  get  other 
communities  to  do  lUcewise) ,  and  has  a  reso- 
lution before  the  Stat©  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  Austin,  seeking  to  create  a  state 
agency  to  regulate  electric  and  other  utUltles. 

Only  three  states — Texas,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin — still  have  no  statewide  regu- 
lation, and  this  Is  being  challenged  In  South 
Dakota  as  well  as  Texas  (EW,  Jan.  15,  1974, 
P  19). 

In  South  Dakota,  a  petition  for  a  Novem- 
ber referendum  Is  being  circulated  bv  a  state 
legislator  and  Rapid  City  Mayor  Don  Barnett. 
In  Texas,  utiUtles  in  the  state's  heartland  are 
doing  their  best  to  refute  a  recent  study  ad- 
vocathig  state  regulation.  The  study  was 
made  by  two  University  of  Texas  students. 
Ken  Manning  and  Mike  Morrison,  and  pub- 
lished and  circulated  by  the  Texas  Public 
Research  Interest  Group  (TexPIRG),  a  con- 
sumer organization  In  Austin. 

In  Texas  today,  when  an  electric  utUlty 
seeks  a  rate  increase,  It  must  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  fathers  in  the  affected 
community.  If  a  city  cliallenges  a  rate  In- 
crease, it  must  prove  the  Increase  is  unjusti- 
fied. This  requires  the  services  of  rate  experts, 
usuaUy  at  a  cost  of  from  $5,000  to  $20,000.  If 
a  large  city  gets  Involved  in  a  rate  fight,  smaU 
towns  surrounding  It  get  the  benefit  of  the 
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large  city's  funding.  But  a  small  community 
cannot  afford  to  go  It  alone,  and  usually  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  nearest  large  city  In  the 
same  service  area. 

"We  have  neither  the  finesse  nor  the  abil- 
ity to  make  an  evaluation  of  a  rate-increase 
request,"  says  David  K.  Mains,  Seabrook  city 
councilman.  He  adds:  "The  larger  cities,  such 
as  Houston,  Dallas,  and  San  Antonio,  make 
a  stab  at  it.  But  they  don't  have  the  experts 
on  their  payroUs  that  they  need  for  such  an 
evaluation.  They  have  to  go  to  an  outside 
source,  usually,  or  take  a  utility's  word  for 
it  that  the  Increase  Is  Justified.  On  telephone 
service,  you  can't  set  rates  for  lines  going 
outside  your  city." 

It  was  a  21%  rate  Increase  by  General 
Telephone  Co.  that  prompted  Seabrook  to 
seek  state  regulation  of  all  utilities.  Seabrook 
and  other  towns  around  Houston  are  served 
by  General  Telephone  and  by  Southwestern 
Bell,  which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Hous- 
ton City  Council  on  rate  regulation.  "In  ef- 
fect. Houston  has  set  out  rates."  savs  Joe 
Pirtle.  another  Seabrook  councilman.  " 

Pirtle  hopes  17  or  so  other  towns  in  the 
area  wUl  match  Seabrook 's  $1,000  lobbvins 
contribution.  The  battle  definitely  covers 
electric  utilities,  says  Pirtle,  though  "they 
have  not  been  as  bad  as  the  telephone  com- 
pany. Their  service  is  much  better.  But  we 
can  t  challenge  their  requests  [for  rate  hikes | 
for  the  same  reason  we  can't  challenge  the 
telephone  company."  pinie  savs  he  knows 
some  small  Texas  communities  that  have 
almost  bankrupted  themselves  challenelna 
rate  Increases.  ^    ^ 

^Jvf.^^^P.  '^^^'■Ses  Texas  electric  utilities 
with  making  exorbitant  profits,"  and  savs 
they  should  be  under  state  control  The 
study  it  published  notes  tihat,  in  1971  the  av- 
erage Texas  electric  utiUty  had  9  1l<^c  rate 
of  return  on  its  rate  base  and  a  15  5%  re- 
turn on  common  equity,  whereas  the  nation- 
al average  was  7.3%  on  base  and  11.8%  on 
^11  Ity.  Dallas  Power  &  Light  and  Southwest 
Public  Service  came  close  to  the  national 
average,  the  study  said,  but  El  Paso  Electric 
Southwestern  Electric  Power,  Texas  Electric 
Service.  Southwestern  Public  Service  and 
Texas  Power  &  Light  were  some  two  or  more 
percentage  points  over  the  national  average 
on  rate  base  In  1971,  and  stUl  higher  on  re- 
turn on  equity. 

Mike  Hudson,  a  TexPIRG  state  director, 
estimates  that  "more  than  $100-mUllon  In 
excess  profits  are  being  paid  annually  to  elec- 
tric utilities  In  Texas  over  what  they  should 
have  earned  at  the  national -average  profit 
level.  Of  194  Investor-owned  utilities  na- 
tionwide cited  in  an  FPC  report,  7  of  the 
11  operating  In  Texas  ranked  among  the  13 
largest  profitmakers  In  1971,  Hudson  savs 
_  The  UtUltles  are  fighting  back  vigorously 
The  average  price  people  pay  for  electricity 
in  Texas  Is  below  the  national  average,"  savs 
Bin  Aston,  vice  president  of  Dallas  P&L 
•There  are  many  factors  Involved  that  this 
group  [TexPIRG]  failed  to  mention.  They're 
looking  at  the  top.  not  at  the  bottom  For 
example,  as  of  January,  1972,  1,000  kwhr 
cost  Dallas  users  $15  compared  to  $26  in  Bos- 
ton and  $30  m  New  York,  both  of  which  have 
state  regulation." 

DP&L,  In  a  formal  statement,  says  Tex- 
PIRG appears  to  be  part  of  continuation  of  a 
long  series  of  "unwarranted  attacks"  on  in- 
vestor-owned power  companies  throughout 
the  nation.  "Claims  that  Texas  power  com- 
panies make  more  than  an  adequate  rate  of 
return  are  erroneous  and  misleading,  and 
have  periodically  been  hurled  at  privately 
owned  utilities  by  different  groups,  some  of 
whom  are  advocates  of  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  electric  power  facil- 
ities .  .  ." 

Texas  Power  &  Light  »nd  Texas  Electric 
Service  are  In  the  middle  of  rate-Increase 
hearings,  and  Dallas  P&L  has  Just  requested 
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one.  TP&L  has  asked  for  an  average  rate  in- 
crease of  10 7o.  Tesco  for  9.5%  and  DP&L  for 
10%. 

Sources  say  many  smaller  towns  In  the 
Tesco  area  will  wait  until  Fort  Worth  makes 
a  decision  then  follow  its  lead  since  they  do 
not  have  the  investigatory  resources  of  Fort 
Worth.  Sometimes  however,  the  small  towns 
act  first,  says  utility  sources. 

TP&L  has  not  taken  any  public  stand  on 
TexPIRG's  study,  and  probably  won't  until 
there  is  some  sort  of  solid  proposal.  The  com- 
pany "certainly  does  not  agree"  that  utilities 
In  Texas  are  making  excess  profits,  or  that  a 
utility  commission  is  needed  In  the  state.  "A 
lot  of  the  figures  they  are  using  don't  make 
sense  down  here,"  says  a  high  official  In  the 
company. 

Tesco  has  denied  the  consumer  allegations, 
too.  It  claims  it  Is  15%  below  the  national 
average.  "We  have  not  gotten  into  any  verbal 
battles  with  these  (consumer)  groups.  We'll 
Jvist  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,"  says 
a  company  spokesman. 

Did   the   Ohio   PUC    Mean   What  It   S.-iid? 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio 
spent  most  of  January  sputtering  denounce- 
ments of  Ohio  Edison  Co's  decision.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  PUC  order,  to  stop  all  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  advertising — in- 
cluding ads  that  promote  conservation  of 
electric  power.  The  PUC  says  its  order  was 
misinterpreted. 

On  Dec.  28,  the  PUC  ordered  all  electric 
power  companies  in  the  state  to  "cease  pro- 
motional and  advertl.sing  activities  or  activ- 
ities which  Increase  demand  for  electric 
service." 

Companies  affected  by  the  order  also  in- 
cluded Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric;  Cleveland 
Electric  lUumlnatlng;  Columbus  &  Southern 
Ohio  Electric:  Dayton  Power  &  Light;  Ohio 
Power;  Toledo  Edison;  Monongahela  Power; 
and  Ohio  Valley  Electric. 

But  it  was  only  Ohio  Edison  that  took  the 
order  literally — despite  a  public  statement  by 
the  PUC  on  Dec.  27  that  the  ban  would  ex- 
clude the  promotion  of  power  conservation. 

John  R.  White,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  Ohio  Edison,  says  his  company 
filed  a  motion  for  clarification  with  the  PUC, 
nothing  that  "It's  a  very  flat  order.  Some  of 
the  public  statements  [made  by  the  PUC] 
Indicate  they  did  not  intend  it  to  be  that 
flat.  . ." 

The  company  apparently  decided  to  obey 
the  order,  not  the  PUC  publicity  that  went 
with  the  order.  D.  Bruce  Mansfield,  Ohio  Edi- 
son president,  had  these  strong  words:  "We 
believe  the  order  unreasonably  impinges  on 
the  company's  right  to  communicate  with  Its 
customers  and  with  the  public.  Under  the 
order,  all  tidvertlBlng  is  prohibited.  Irrespec- 
tive of  its  purpose." 

Mansfield  added  that  his  company  wiU 
pursue  all  araUable  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial remedies  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 
gain Its  right  of  comunicatlons  through  the 
media  of  press,  radio,  and  television." 

In  requesting  clarification,  White  informed 
the  commission:  "The  advertising  we  have 
discontinued  includes  advertising  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  convey  to  our  customers  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  by  which  electric  energy 
may  be  wisely  used,  as  well  as  those  [ads] 
Intended  to  inform  customers  on  many  other 
aspects  of  its  business.  .  .  .  Without  clari- 
fication, we  may  Inadvertently  violate  the 
order  or  may  take  steps  the  commission  really 
didn't  intend. 

"Without  such  clarification,  we  can't  prop- 
erly prepare  evidence  of  the  kind  that  we 
need  to  prepare  for  a  hearing.  We  urge  that 
the  commission  review  its  order,  and  issue 
guidelines  to  clarify  the  precise  nature  of  the 
activities  which  the  order  purports  to 
prohibit." 

The  order  is  an  Interim  one,  which  may  b© 
made  permanent  after  a  hearine  scheduled  to 


start  last  Monday  (Jan.  28).  The  PUC  Issued 
It  "after  investigating  a  complaint  filed  by 
the  Ohio  Public  Interest  Action  Group," 
said  PUC  chairman  Edmund  T.  Turk. 

Marketing 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation  considers 
setting  federal  lighting  regulations.  The  pro- 
posed federal  regulation  would  replace  lES 
recommendations,  and  would  require  maxi- 
mum lighting  levels  of  50  ft-c  at  work  sta- 
tions. 30  ft-c  for  general  work  and  sales  areas, 
and  10  to  15  ft-c  in  haUways  and  corridors. 
As  a  result  of  preliminary  discussions  be- 
tween OEC  and  lES,  OEC  now  appears  to  be 
leaning  tov.ard  acceptance  of  lES  recommen- 
dations for  different  lighting  levels  on  dif- 
ferent tasks,  and  30  ft-c  and  10  to  15  ft-c 
for  general  illumination  and  corridor  light- 
ing, respectively.  OEC  also  appears  to  be 
leaning  towards  an  allocation  of  kwhr  for 
lighting.  The  combination  of  these  ap- 
proaches would  permit  xisers  to  select  the 
more-efficient  light  sources  for  their  needs, 
rather  than  just  eliminating  lights  to  con- 
serve energy.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  also 
says  It  seeks  to  reduce  highway  lighting- 
energy  requirements  by  50%  by  eliminating 
lighting  except  at  hiterchanges,  ramps,  and 
hazardous  areas,  where  levels  would  be  re- 
duced. Urban  ai'eas  would  have  a  maximum 
lighting  level  of  0.6  ft-c. 


RUSSIA  AS  A  MAJOR  SEAPOWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  czars,  Rus- 
sia was  attempting  to  become  a  major 
seapower,  but  it  has  only  been  in  recent 
years  tliat  she  has  achieved  that  ambi- 
tion. This  is  slowly  being  realized  by  the 
American  people  even  though  it  has  been 
vigorously  denied  by  some  elements  of 
the  press  and  even  some  experts  who  see 
nothing  dangerous  in  this. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Institute  has  printed 
a  statement  made  by  the  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  S.  G.  Gorsh- 
kov,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Navies  in  War  and  in  Peace 
(By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
S.  G.  Gorshkov) 

With  Commentary  following  the  article  by 
Rear  Admiral  George  H.  MUler,  U.S.  Navy 
(Retired). 

EDtTKs's  Note:  Admiral  Gorshkov  has  been 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy  for 
18  years.  He  is  a  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense. 
He  and  bis  First  Deputy  are  full  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

What  follows  is  a  translation  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Mcn'skol  Sbornik  No.  3, 
1972,  having  been  approved  for  publication 
in  the  Soviet  Union  on  28  January  1972. 
Plainly,  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  which  ap- 
pear in  this  article — and  thoee  which  wUl  be 
published  on  these  pages  over  the  next  ten 
months — are  views  which  Admiral  Gorshkov 
wishes  to  share  with  the  other  ofBcers  in  bis 
navy.  For  that  reason  alone,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  profound  interest  to  the  offi- 
cers of  his  country's  principal  rival  at  sea, 
the  United  States  Navy. 

For  many  centuries  the  ocean  expanses 
have  not  only  been  a  convenient  means  of 
communication  between  continents  and  be- 
tween the  suppliers  of  products  vitally  es- 
sential to  mankind,  but  also  an  arena  of  fierce 
struggle  and  military  conflicts.  The  scale  of 
utUizing  the  water  medium  for  mUitary  aims, 
i.e.,  for   the  defense  of  one's   own   country 


and  to  seize  overseas  posscs.sions,  his  grown 
ill  relation  to  man's  knowledge  and  mastery 
of  the  ocean.  At  the  present  lime,  lu  an  era 
of  far-reaching  scientific  discoveries  and  the 
utUlzation  of  them  for  military  needs,  vhe 
capabilities  for  conducting  combat  operations 
on  the  oceanic  expanses  hare  Increased  in- 
credibly, while  the  naval  arms  race  a'oroad, 
ard  the  creation  of  diverse  means  of  naval 
combat  have  reached  unprecedentedly  Im- 
po-ing  scales. 

The  hallmark  of  naval  forces  Is  their  high 
degree  of  maneuverabUlty,  and  ability  to 
concentrate  secretly  and  to  form  powerful 
groupings  which  are  of  surprise  to  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  naval  forces  are  more 
stable  against  the  e;Tecis  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry than  land  forces.  AU  of  this  has  catapulted 
the  navies  Into  the  front  ranks  of  the  diverse, 
modern  means  of  armed  combat.  Their  em- 
ployment in  nuclear-missile  warfare  Is  re- 
lated to  the  introducilon  of  much  of  what 
is  new  in  tactics  and  operational  skills,  in 
ship  design,  and  In  the  outfitting  of  ships 
with  equipment  and  armament. 

The  qualitative  transformations  which 
have  taken  place  in  naval  forces  have  also^ 
changed  the  approach  to  evaluating  the  rel- 
ative might  of  navies  and  their  combat 
groupings.  We  have  had  to  cease  comparing 
the  number  of  warships  of  one  type  or  an- 
other and  their  total  displacement  (or  the 
number  of  guns  in  a  salvo  or  the  weight  of 
the  salvo),  and  turn  to  a  more  complex,  but 
also  more  correct  appraisal  of  the  striking 
and  defensive  power  of  ships,  based  on  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  their  capabilities 
and  qualitative  characteristics. 

The  military  technical  revolution  is  con- 
stantly introducmg  new  things  In  all  areas 
of  mUltary  affairs,  but  the  final  goals  of 
naval  warfare  remain  the  same;  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  and  the  destruction  of  his  vital 
forces  and  material  (i.e.,  the  ships  with  their 
crews  and  weapons  stores,  and  weapons  or 
those  objectives  located  within  range). 
Therefore,  combat  operations  at  sea,  just  as 
on  land,  by  obeying  the  general  laws  of  the 
dialectic  which  are  constantly  In  effect,  can- 
not be  conducted  seperately  from  the  goals 
of  that  policy  which  led  to  the  war.  There- 
fore, in  today's  context  it  Is  interestmg  to 
trace,  from  a  historical  standpoint,  the  dia- 
lectical relationship  between  the  develop- 
ment of  naval  forces  and  the  state  policy 
goals  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 

V.  I.  Lenin  pointed  out  that  "Every  war  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  political  system 
from  which  It  stems.  That  very  policy  which 
a  certain  power  and  a  certain  class  within 
this  power  conducted  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
a  war,  Inevitably  and  tiuavoidably  will  be 
continued  by  this  same  class  during  a  war, 
changing  only  the  form  of  action."  '  And  fur- 
ther, "Policy  is  reason,  whUe  war  is  only  the 
instrument,  and  not  the  opposite.  Conse- 
quently, it  only  remains  to  subordinate  the 
mUltary  point  of  view  to  the  political."  » 

The  basic  and  sole  mesLns  of  waging  armed 
conflict  between  states  has  sJways  been 
the  army  and  navy,  which  In  peacetime  have 
continued  to  serve  as  the  instrument  or  wea- 
pon of  state  policies.  Many  examples  from 
history  attest  to  the  fact  that  in  the  age  of 
feudalism,  and  capitalism  all  problems  of 
foreign  policy  were  aJways  decided  on  the 
basis  of,  and  taking  Into  account  the  mUi- 
tary power  of  the  "negotiating"  sides,  and 
that  the  potential  mUitary  might  of  one 
state  or  another,  built  up  in  accordance  with 
its  economic  capabUities  and  pclitical  orien- 
tation, permitted  it  to  conduct  a  policy  ad- 
vantageous to  itself  to  the  detriment  of 
other  states  not  possessing  corresponding 
military  power. 

Tlie  development  of  armed  forces  Is  linked 
In  the  most  direct  manner  to  the  history  of 
social  economics  systems,  and  to  the  meth- 
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ods  of  material  production  characteristics  of 
them.  The  flourishing  or  decline  of  them  Is 
determined  by  the  process  of  the  formation 
or  decay  of  one  social  system  or  another. 
Thus,  these  periods  when  one  soclal-eco- 
iiomlc  system  was  being  replaced  by  another, 
more  progressive  systems  have  given  consld- 
cnble  impetus  to  progress  in  the  military 
area. 

Technical  discoveries  have  always  had  a 
ie\olutlonlzlng  efifect  on  the  development 
of  armed  forces  and  on  the  art  of  employing 
them.  This  demonstrates  the  pattern  of  the 
influence  on  the  military  fleld  of  the  society's 
economic  development  and  the  growth  of 
Its  productive  forces.  In  this  connection,  V.  I. 
Lenin  wrote:  "Military  tactics  depend  on  the 
level  of  development  of  military  equip- 
ment .  .  ."  " 

Such  highly  Important  factors  as  the  social 
and  political  system,  the  social  composition 
of  the  people  from  whom  the  armed  forces 
are  drawn,  the  extent  of  combat  training, 
the  level  of  knowledge,  and  the  moral 
make-up  of  the  personnel  also  affect  the 
condition  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  level 
of  the  art  of  their  employment.  In  turn, 
the  above  qualities  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  leaders  of  the  fighting  men. 

Marxism  considers  the  geographic  envi- 
ronment, which  also  Influences  the  charac- 
ter and  direction  of  the  development  of 
armed  forces,  to  be  one  of  the  constant  and 
Invariable  conditions  In  the  development  of 
human  society.  Among  the  many  elements 
embraced  by  the  concept  of  the  geograph- 
ical environment  and  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  and,  consequently,  also 
of  the  armed  forces  of  states,  are  the  seas 
and  oceans.  In  solving  problems  of  com- 
merce, of  reliable  routes  of  communication, 
of  relationships  between  peoples,  and  of  the 
fishing  and  maritime  Industries,  men  back 
In  ancient  history  had  already  opened  up 
individual  Uttoral  areas  of  the  seas  and 
oceans.  The  maritime  location  of  many  coun- 
tries fostered  the  development  In  them  of 
specific  areas  of  industry  (e.g.,  shipbuilding, 
the  catching  and  processing  of  fish  and  ma- 
rine animals,  etc.)  which  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  overall  progress  of  these  coun- 
tries that,  naturally,  also  left  an  impression 
on  the  development  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  states  which,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
were  engaged  In  the  construction  of  navies 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  employed 
them  In  wars. 

In  different  historical  eras  the  above 
factors  have  had  a  definite  effect  on  the  char- 
acter and  structure  of  the  armed  forces  which 
were  made  up  of  various  components.  With- 
out resorting  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  armed  forces 
of  states  on  a  historical  plane,  let  us  sim- 
ply note  that  all  maritime  countries,  without 
exception,  usiially  have  had  (or  strove  to 
have)  both  ground  forces  and  a  navy.  Apro- 
pos of  this,  Peter  I  said:  "Every  potentate 
who  has  only  ground  forces  has  only  one 
hand;  yet  whoever  has  a  navy  too,  has  both 
hands."  The  role  and  Importance  of  each  of 
them,  at  the  level  of  development  of  tech- 
nology and  the  economic  capabilities  which 
existed,  were  always  determined  by  the  vm- 
foldlng  political  strategic  situation  and  the 
mutual  positions  of  the  states  or  nature  of 
the  coalitions.  In  some  stages  of  the  history 
of  states,  ground  forces  have  played  the  main 
role,  and  In  others,  the  navy. 

The  place  and  role  of  each  of  the  branches 
of  a  country's  armed  forces  can  change  both 
in  peacetime  and  In  war  depending  on  tech- 
nical reorganization,  on  the  enemy  being 
confronted,  the  geographical  conditions,  etc. 
History  presents  many  examples  of  this. 
From  them  we  may  recall  the  g^wth  of  the 
role  of  the  Navy  In  the  Northern  War  of 
1700-1721,   when  Russia  transferred  opera- 
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tlons  from  her  own  territory  to  the  territory 
of  the  enemy,  thereby  forcing  him  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty.  Sometimes,  however,  wars  which 
began  with  the  Navy  being  predominantly 
important  were  ended  tiy  the  overwhelming 
actions  of  the  Army  (for  example,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-1905).  Clearly,  in  all 
cases,  one  aspect  remains  unchanged:  the  re- 
sults of  the  victory  in  a  campaign  or  war 
can  only  be  secured  by  ground  forces  capable 
of  confirming  the  reality  of  it  by  their  actual 
presence. 

Moreover,  the  experlcace  of  history  attests 
to  the  fact  that  each  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  makes  its  own  certain  and  always  dis- 
cernible contribution  to  victory.  To  achieve 
victory,  the  presence  of  all  branches  of  armed 
forces,  properly  organited,  equipped,  and 
trained,  is  essential.  Each  of  them  has  its 
own  specific  features,  sphere  of  employment, 
and  conditions  for  coijcerted  action.  The 
skillful  (or  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskill- 
ful) employment  and  the  consideration  of 
the.se  specific  features  oft^n  determine  the 
success  (or  failure)  of  operations,  campaigns, 
or  even  the  war  as  a  wijole. 

In  the  modern  context,  in  speaking  of  the 
military  might  of  states,  it  is  a  matter  of 
harmoniously  combining  all  branches  of  de- 
veloped and  rationally  balanced  armed  forces, 
and  It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  that  the 
principle  of  cooperation  among  all  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  is  the  basis  of  Soviet 
military  doctrine.  Only  by  coordinating  their 
efforts  can  victory  be  achieved. 

As  early  as  1921,  M.  V.  Frunze  wrote  about 
this  in  works  devoted  to  the  building  up  of 
the  Red  Army.  The  idea  of  the  decisive  im- 
portance of  coordinated  actions  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  all  areas  of  armed  combat  was 
vividly  expressed  in  his  work  "A  Single  Mili- 
tary Doctrine  and  the  Red  Army." 

An  analysis  of  the  employment  of  various 
branches  of  armed  forces  In  time  of  war,  or 
m  peacetime,  is  of  definite  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  the  development  of  the 
art  of  war  and  the  knowledge  by  the  com- 
mand personnel,  of  the  specific  features  with 
Which  each  of  the  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  is  Imbued. 

Taking  into  account  that  such  an  under- 
standing fosters  the  development  of  a  unity 
of  operational  views  in  the  command  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces,  and  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable and  most  Important  condition  for 
skill  in  'acting  in  concert,  let  us  examine 
those  questions  applicable  to  the  Navy,  both 
in  the  historical  and  problem  aspects.  In  this 
connection,  we  do  not  Intend  to  cover  the 
history  of  the  naval  art,  much  less  define 
the  prospects  for  the  dervelopment  of  naval 
forces.  We  Intend  only  to  express  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  role  and  place  of  navies 
In  various  historical  eras,  and  at  different 
stages  in  the  developmeat  of  military  equip- 
ment, and  of  the  art  of  war.  In  order,  on  this 
basis,  to  determine  the  trends  and  principles 
of  the  change  In  the  role  and  position  of 
navies  in  wars,  and  also  in  their  employment 
In  peacetime  as  an  instrument  of  state  pol- 
icy. In  this  connection,  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  the  Navy  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
any  sort  of  unique  Importance  of  naval  forces 
In  modern  armed  combat,  but  stems  from  the 
above  mentioned  considerations. 

Proceeding  from  the  special  features  of  the 
Navy  as  a  military  factor  which  can  be  used 
also  in  peacetime  for  purposes  of  demon- 
strating the  economic  and  military  power  of 
states  beyond  their  borders,  and  from  the 
fact  that  over  a  period  off  many  centuries  it 
has  been  the  solitary  branch  of  armed  forces 
capable  of  protecting  the  Interests  of  a  coun- 
try beyond  Its  borders,  in  our  view  it  Is  use- 
ful to  examine  questions  related  to  this  spe- 
cific feature  of  naval  forces  as  a  real  compo- 
nent part  of  the  military  organization  of  a 
state. 

In  examining  these  questions,  one  should 
aiso  take  Into  account  the  ever  growing  la- 
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terest  In  oceanic  problems  of  various  social 
quarters  from  different  aspects— economic, 
political,  and  military — and  in  their  dialecti- 
cal relationship.  In  tracing  the  direct  de- 
pendence of  mankind  on  the  World  Ocean 
over  the  entire  course  of  Its  centuries  of  his- 
tory, it  Is  Impossible  not  to  note  how  the 
ability  of  peoplee  to  learn  to  appreciate  the 
ocean,  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  needs,  di- 
rectly affects  the  grov.-th  of  the  political  pres- 
tige of  the  country  and  Its  economic  and  mil- 
itary power. 

Times   Distant,    Yet   ImparLant   for    Under- 
standing the  Role  o]  Navies 

Navies  have  always  played  a  great  role  in 
strengthening  the  independence  of  states 
whose  territories  are  washed  by  seas  and 
oceans,  since  they  were  an  important  instru- 
ment of  policy.  Naval  might  has  been  one  of 
the  factors  which  has  enabled  individual 
states  to  advance  into  t:ie  ranks  of  the  great 
powers.  Moreover,  history  shows  that  those 
states  which  do  not  have  navaticrces  at  their 
disposal  have  not  been  able  to  hold  the  status 
of  a  great  power  for  very  long. 

And,  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  the  sphere 
of  naval  operations  are  the  seas  and  oceans 
which  occupy  seven-tenths  of  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  The  continents  are  essentially 
gigantic  Islands  whose  total  area  is  barely 
150,000,000  square  kilometers.  They  are  sur- 
rounded, connected  with  one  another,  and 
kept  in  many  respects  (In  particular,  with 
regard  to  climate)  in  a  constant  state  of  de- 
pendence on  the  World  Ocean,  whose  sur- 
face is  equal  to  350,000,000  square  kilometers. 

The  seas  and  oceans  serve  as  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  diverse  food  resources,  indus- 
trial raw  materials,  and  energy.  The  most 
Important  and  most  economically  advanta- 
geous routes  of  communications  between 
countries,  through  which  trade  and  other  ties 
between  peoples  are  carried  out,  pass  tlirough 
the  seas  and  oceans.  AU  of  this  determines 
the  special  role  of  the  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
economy  of  states. 

The  development  of  maritime  states  has 
turned  out  to  be  so  closely  connected  with 
the  sea  that,  as  a  rule,  their  capitals  and 
largest  cities  have  grown  up  on  the  coasts. 
Seven  of  today's  largest  dtles  of  the  world 
are  located  on  the  shores  of  seas  and  oceans. 
The  building-up.  In  the  maritime  coimtrles, 
of  many  areas  of  Industry  and  the  economy 
dependent  on  the  sea,  vrtilch  has  brought 
about  higher  Industrial  deyelopment  In  these 
countries,  has  fostered  the  overall  growth  of 
the  economy  of  maritime  countries  and  the 
rate  of  growth.  Therefore,  It  is  not  by  ac- 
cident that  civilization,  as  a  rule,  originated 
and  developed  most  often  on  the  shores  of 
seas  and  oceans.  It  Is  alBO  not  accidental 
that  countries  whose  populations  have  been 
connected  with  seafaring  have  become  eco- 
nomically strong  earlier  than  others.  Among 
these  we  may  cite  In  various  periods  In 
history,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  Prance, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  U.S.A.  All  of  the 
modern  great  powers  are  maritime  states. 

At  the  same  time,  for  r  long  time  wars 
have  been  waged  not  only  on  land,  but  also 
on  the  watery  expanses,  at  first  on  rivers 
and  lakes  and  in  coastal  areas  of  the  seas. 
and  later  on  the  seas  and  oceans.  Military 
necessity,  the  development  of  an  economy 
related  to  the  sea,  and  political  confUct  have 
always,  and  on  an  ever  Increasing  scale, 
forced  states  to  build,  po33ess,  and  maintain 
naval  forces  on  a  modern  level  within  the 
overall  system  of  armed  forces.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  many  states,  primar- 
ily Holland,  Spain,  England,  France,  Japan, 
and  the  U.S.A.  have  formulated  their  mili- 
tary strategy  primarily  on  the  basis  of  sea 
power. 

Every  social-economic  system  has  built  tip 
armed  forces,  Including  navies,  correspond- 
ing to  Its  economic  and  technical  capabilities. 
Thus,  In  the  slave-holding  society,  galleys 
were  the  basis  of  the  navies.  In  the  era  of 
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feudalism,  sailing  shlp^  appeared,  which  were 
developed  more  fully  up  to  the  moment  of 
capitalism's   entry   into   the   world   arena. 

The  scientific  technical  revolution  of  that 
day  led,  in  the  mid-19th  century,  to  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  change  In  the  material 
resources  and  equipment  of  naval  forces — to 
the  creation  of  the  steam  fleet,  and  lateral 
to  undersea  forces.  And  finally,  recently  even 
more  profound  and  revolutionary  changes 
have  taken  place  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  nuclear-powered  navy  of 
the  nuclear-mlssUe  era. 

Tliese  stages  of  naval  development  were  not 
just  stages  in  the  technical  improvement  of 
warships.  At  the  same  time  as  the  material 
resources  and  equipment  were  being  altered, 
changes  were  also  taking  place  in  its  position 
within  the  system  of  armed  forces,  in  it  basic 
mission,  and  in  Its  role  in  the  policy  of  the 
state  In  peacetime  and  In  military  operations 
at  sea. 

Even  In  ancient  times.  In  solving  problems 
concerning  trade,  routes  of  communications, 
ties  between  people,  and  of  the  fishing  and 
marine  Industries,  mankind  developed  several 
coastal  areas  of  the  seas  and  oceans.  Parallel 
to  this,  knowledge  was  accumulated  and  ex- 
panded, at  first  about  the  individual  regions 
of  the  earth;  and  later  about  the  entire 
planet.  Including  the  World  Ocean.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate  the  role  of  the  Navy 
in  this. 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  era  of  the 
slave-holding  society  even  up  to  our  day, 
navies  have  been  employed  in  numerous 
wars  as  the  most  Important  (and  often  the 
only)  means  of  supporting  the  transport  of 
military  cargoes  and  land  forces  or  the  in- 
vasion of  troops  of  the  enemy  territory,  as 
well  as  to  protect  their  own  sea  routes  and 
to  attack  the  enemy's  merchant  ships. 

In  the  16th  to  17th  centuries,  one  of  the 
most  Important  periods  In  the  history  of 
mankind  began — the  era  of  great  geographi- 
cal discoveries,  the  era  of  the  Initial  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  the  development  of 
capitalism.  The  major  countries  of  Western 
Europe  converted  their  navies  Into  one  of 
the  Instruments  of  the  Initial  accumulation 
of  capital:  they  were  used  to  seize  colonies, 
for  the  enslavement  of  peoples  of  entire  con- 
tinents, and  to  plimder  them,  and  as  the 
agents  for  the  fierce  struggle  between  rivals 
In  the  plundering  of  colonies,  and  also  for 
control  In  the  colonies  and  of  the  sea  routes. 
"The  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
America,  the  eradication,  enslavement,  and 
the  btmilng  alive  of  the  natives  in  pits,  the 
first  steps  toward  conquering  and  plunder- 
ing East  India,  and  the  transformation  of 
Africa  Into  a  preserve  for  hunting  blacks — 
this  was  the  dawning  of  the  capitalist  era  of 
production."  ♦ 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  first  to  rush 
to  discover  new  lands  and  colonize  them. 
Sailing  expeditions  by  Columbus,  Magellan, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and  other  seafarers  not 
only  evened  the  American  continent,  extend- 
ed the  water  route  around  Africa  to  India 
and  China,  and  discovered  many  Pacific 
Ocean  Islands,  but  also  Initiated  the  coloni- 
zation of  these  regions  and  countries.  The 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  joined  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  in  participating  In  the 
geographical  discoveries  and  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  new  lands. 

In  the  16th  century  It  seemed  that  Spain 
had  firmly  established  a  position  as  a  great 
power,  possessing  vast  colonies.  But  due  to 
political  backwardness  and  the  inability  to 
compete  with  rapidly  developing  England, 
she  was  not  able  to  exploit  the  riches  plun- 
dered from  the  colonies,  to  rapidly  develop 
her  economy  and  her  industry,  and  conse- 
quently, to  build  up  armed  forces,  and  par- 
ticularly a  navy,  which  were  modem  for 
that  day.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  "un- 
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beatable  armada"  by  the  more  modem  Eng- 
lish Fleet,  Spain,  being  in  no  condition  to 
protect  her  overseas  possessions,  lost  them 
and  was  gradually  transformed  trom.  a  great 
power  into  a  third-rate  state. 

In  the  middle  of  the  :7th  century,  Hol- 
land, which  had  taken  the  capitalist  path 
of  development  earlier  than  the  others,  and 
had  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world  at  its 
disposal,  became  the  largest  colonial  power 
and  reached  the  apex  of  Us  power.  But  soon 
England,  where  industrial  capital  played  the 
leading  role  as  opposed  to  trade  capital  which 
held  sway  in  Holland,  became  its  main  rival. 
The  struggle  between  these  countries  became 
the  hottest  in  several  wars  which  history  has 
named  the  Anglo-Dutch  wars.  The  North  Sea 
was  the  main  arena  for  their  struggles.  After 
losing  several  naval  battles  and  after  attacks 
by  the  English  from  land,  Holland  acknowl- 
edged defeat  and  became  a  second-rate  col- 
onial power.  Its  fate  was  sealed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Industrial  capital  of  England  over 
Holland's  trade  capital,  which  was  mani- 
fested militarily  In  the  superiority  of  the 
English  Fleet  (or,  in  the  final  analysis,  in 
the  naval  might  of  England) . 

Karl  Marx  WTOte  about  this  in  this  man- 
ner: ".  .  .  Trade  domination  Is  now  already 
related  to  the  greater  or  lesser  predominance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  major 
industry.  It  pays  to  compare,  for  example, 
England  and  Holland.  The  history  of  the  fall 
of  Holland  as  the  dominant  trade  nation  is 
a  history  of  the  subordination  of  trade  capi- 
tal to  industrial  capital."  » 

England  also  often  used  her  Navy  for  di- 
rect enrichment.  It  Is  sufficient  to  recall 
that  many  English  ships  and  merchantmen 
in  the  service  of  the  King  acted  as  pirates: 
they  robbed  the  merchant  ships  of  other 
countries,  seized  them,  and  dragged  them 
away  Into  English  ports.  Thus,  instead  of  a 
consumer,  the  Navy  became  a  source  of  en- 
richment to  the  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Prance  also  took  the  path  of  capitalist  de- 
velopment. Through  the  enslavement  of 
overseas  countries.  In  which  the  Navy  played 
an  important  role,  she  was  also  transformed 
into  a  vast  colonial  empire  possessing  Can- 
ada, large  territories  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
several  West  Indian  Islands,  part  of  India, 
and  broad  regions  of  Africa.  The  core  of 
England's  policy  was  to  attain  the  position 
of  "Mistress  of  the  Seas",  personifying  a 
world  economic  and  political  power;  she 
chose  to  use  every  possible  way  to  bring 
down  her  rivals  at  sea  to  the  level  of  the 
states  which  were  Incapable  of  opposing  her 
Navy  as  one  way  of  achieving  this  goal.  At 
this  time  the  struggle  In  the  world  arena  for 
economic  hegemony,  colonial  possessions,  and 
domination  in  world  trade  shifted  to  the 
sphere  of  rivalry  between  England  and 
Prance.  The  culmination  of  this  struggle  was 
the  so-called  Seven  Tears  War,  In  which  al- 
most all  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  in- 
volved. "England  and  Prance  fought  over 
colonies  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  i.e.,  they 
waged  an  imperialistic  war.  .  ."  • 

The  principal  events  at  that  time  unfolded 
at  sea,  as  a  result  of  which  the  navies  played 
the  most  Important  role.  The  outcome  of  the 
battles  between  the  English  and  French 
Fleets  played  a  decisive  role  In  achieving  the 
political  goals  of  this  war.  As  a  result  of  their 
hostilities,  France,  having  lost  any  hope  of 
domination,  or  even  a  predominant  position 
on  the  sea  and  having  lost  control  over  the 
sea  lanes,  was  forced  to  relinquish  North 
America  and  India  to  England. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  having 
surpassed  the  other  countries  In  economic 
development  and  possessing  a  developed  In- 
dustry and  numerous  colonies,  England  be- 
came the  first  world  power.  Backed  by  a 
powerful  economy  which  provided  England 
the  supremacy  of  having  the  strongest  fleet 
on  the  World  Ocean,  she  assured  the  leading 


position  among  the  capitalist  countries  and 
held  it  for  almost  two  centuries. 

The  desire  of  the  British  capitalists  to 
hinder  the  development  of  industries  in  the 
colonies  by  every  means,  in  order  to  keep 
them  as  mere  suppliers  of  raw  material  and 
as  consumers  of  the  goods  of  British  Industry, 
produced  the  war  for  independence  of  the 
more  developed  of  Its  North  American  col- 
onies. The  navies  of  Englsjid's  former  rivals, 
Prance,  Holland,  and  Spain  acted  on  the  col- 
onies' behalf.  The  position  of  Russia,  which 
declared  a  so  called  "armed  neutrality",  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  the  Russian  Navy, 
did  not  permit  England  to  blockade  America, 
also  played  a  positive  role  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  "mistress  of  the  seas"  had  to  fight 
a  war  under  conditions  in  which  her  Navy 
was  considerably  inferior  to  the  united  fleet 
of  the  enemies.  Mter  England  had  lost  sev- 
eral battles  on  land,  considering  the  unfavor- 
able relative  strength  of  the  forces  on  the 
sea  which  pievented  unhindered  supplying 
of  reinforcements  via  the  ocean,  she  was 
forced  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  main  missions  In 
the  war  for  Independence  were  executed  by 
the  armies,  it  once  more  affirmed  the  growing 
influence  of  naval  forces  on  the  course  and 
outcome  of  armed  conflicts  fought  on  land. 
In  this  war,  naval  operations  were  shifted 
from  European  waters  to  distant  ocean  re- 
gions which  sharply  increased  the  importance 
of  communications,  and  problems  of  defend- 
ing and  hindering  them  in  support  of  mili- 
tary actions  on  land  arose  on  such  a  scale 
for  the  first  time. 

The  new  conditions  of  naval  combat  opera- 
tions imposed  higher  demands  on  the  sea- 
keeping  abUlty  of  the  warships  and  on  their 
combat  stabfiity.  In  connection  with  this, 
their  dimensions  were  increased,  designs 
were  changed,  armament  strengthened,  and 
subsequently  armor  made  its  appearance.  The 
considerable  growth  in  the  capabilities  of  the 
rapidly  developing  capitalistic  Industry 
fostered  the  buUdlng  up  of  warship  Inven- 
tory,  taking  the  new  demands  Into  account. 
All  of  this  speeded  up  naval  development,  and 
at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century  permitted  the 
naval  role  in  political  struggles  and  In  mili- 
tary c^eratlons  to  be  enhanced  even  further. 

The  main  organizing  force  of  the  wars  In 
the  above  period  was  the  English  bourgeoisie, 
which  intended  to  seize  Prance's  remaining 
colonial  possessions.  In  this  connection,  Fjig- 
land  tried  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the 
battles  on  the  continent  to  her  Eurojjean 
allies,  while  limiting  her  participation  Ln  the 
wars  mainly  to  operations  at  sea  and  against 
Prance's  maritime  territories. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  large  bour- 
geoisie which  came  to  power  In  Prance  after 
the  Thermldorlan  coup,  also  made  It  a  pri- 
mary task  to  reduce  England's  colonial  power. 
Bonaparte's  expedition  into  Egypt  was  under- 
taken for  this  purpose  and  with  the  future 
goal  of  seizing  India.  The  French  troops, 
which  were  transported  across  the  sea  un- 
beknownst to  the  English,  began  successful 
combat  operations  In  Egypt.  Within  Just  two 
and  a  half  months  the  English  Fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Nelson,  found  the  French 
warships  anchored  In  Aboukir  Bay  and  de- 
feated them.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
Fleet  primarily  affected  the  combat  capability 
of  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  In  Egypt 
and  which  turned  out  to  be  cut  off  from  its 
main  supply  bases  located  in  Europe.  More- 
over, It  also  affected  the  operations  cf  the 
main  forces  of  the  French  Army  which, 
within  six  months  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
Fleet  at  Aboukir,  svirrendered  to  the  enemy, 
In  a  few  months  that  which  Bonaparte  had 
won  in  his  day  in  dozens  of  victorious 
battles.' 

Thus,  the  weakness  of  the  French  Fleet 
became  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
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the  pMjage  to  Indl*.  mnd  th«  curtaUlng  of 
Engllah  colonial  power,  eyen  tbough  France 
bad  the  necessmry  ground  forces  at  Its 
dl^oeaL 

Contlnatng  the  struggle,  Napoleon  decided 
to  land  a  large  landing  force  directly  on  the 
British  Islands,  for  which  2,343  diverse  trans- 
port ships  were  readied.  It  seemed  that  a 
fatal  threat  hung  over  England.  However,  the 
preparation  for  the  Invasion  was  delayed.  An 
attack.  Initiated  by  Russian  troops  under  the 
command  of  Kutuzov,  forced  Napoleon  to 
abandon  entirely  the  landing  of  a  force  In 
England. 

On  21  October  1805  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
oft  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
took  place  In  which  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  Nelson,  Inflicted  a  decisive  de- 
feat on  the  Franco-l^anlnh  Fleet.  The  slg- 
nlflcance  of  this  battle,  as  well  as  the  role 
of  the  English  Fleet  in  the  struggle  with 
Napoleonic  Prance,  were  actually  great,  but 
were  exaggerated  to  an  even  greater  degree 
by  a  Western  European  hUtorlographer  who 
asserted  that  "at  Trafalgar  not  only  the 
greatest  naval  victory  was  won,  but  also  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  victory  of  all 
those  won  on  land  and  at  sea  In  the  course 
of  the  entire  revolutionary  war.  No  single 
victory  nor  any  aeries  of  victories  by  Napoleon 
had  such  an  effect  on  Europe."  • 

One  cannot  agree  with  this.  As  is  well 
known,  the  struggle  against  Napoleon  lasted 
many  years  and  the  main  and  decisive  role  In 
it  was  played  by  Russia,  which  destroyed  the 
French  Army  in  the  Patriotic  War  of  1812.  ' 
The  victory  gained  by  Russia  actually  had  a 
greater  effect  on  the  political  situation  in 
Europe. 

As  for  the  BatUe  of  Trafalgar,  with  respect 
to  Its  consequences,  it,  of  course,  was  not  an 
ordinary  military  clash  of  fleets.  After  the 
series  of  defeats  ot  the  French  Fleet  its  final 
rout  in  this  battle  demonstrated  Frances 
Inability  to  x^rrj  on  a  battle  at  sea  with  an 
enemy  having  a  mam  modem  fleet  consist- 
ing of  better  quality  ships,  manned  by  more 
lilghly  trained  personnel,  and  employing 
tactics  which  were  new  for  that  time.  The 
main  result  of  the  victory  achieved  In  the 
navai  engagement  was  that  the  home  coun- 
try and  the  British  colonies  became  prac- 
tlcaUy  Invulnerable  to  attacks  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea.  England  was  able  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  weapon  which  was  most 
dangerous  for  her— the  navy.  Only  a  navy 
at  that  time  could  directly  threaten  the 
home  country  and  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications connecting  England  with  the 
colonies  which  supplied  the  raw  materials 
for  her  Industry  and  food  products  for  the 
population.  The  liquidation  of  the  threat 
from  the  sea  freed  the  hands  of  the  English 
bourgeoisie  to  organize  and  finance  new  al- 
liances to  continue  the  struggle  with 
Nap<rieonlc  Prance.  France,  however  was 
forced  to  refrain  once  and  for  all  from  com- 
bat operations  at  sea  and  to  seek  other  wavs 
not  connected  with  the  sea  to  combat  her 
niain  enemy. 

Thus,  the  course  of  the  war  at  sea  and  the 
gaining  of  domination  by  the  English  Navv 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  further  policy  of 
tha  belligerents. 

Prom  aU  that  has  been  said.  It  follows  th.it 
from  the  drawing  of  the  capitalist  era,  the 
navies  of  the  Western  states  have  represent- 
ed not  only  a  part  of  the  armed  foroes,  which 
were  employed  In  war  in  the  naval  theaters, 
but  also  a  weapon  of  state  policy  in  peace- 
time, which  permitted  them  to  enslave  un- 
derdeveloped peoples  and  countries  overseas 
and  to  transform  them  into  their  own  colo- 
nies. The  fleets  of  the  Western  European 
powers  tnvelled  the  path  from  "privateers 
in  the  service  of  the  King"  to  regular  naval 
forces  which  received  an  organized  structure 
and  official  operational  tactics.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  naval  force  In  wars,  especially 
when  it  was  the  main  force  In  achieving  the 


goals  of  the  war.  had  a  considerable  influence 
<m  state  policy,  which  was  determined  and 
conducted  taking  into  account  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  forces  at  sea  at  certain  times. 

Maritime  states  having  great  economic 
capabilities  have  widely  used  their  naval 
forces  m  peacetime  to  put  pressure  on  their 
enemies,  as  a  type  of  military  demonstration, 
as  threats  of  interrupting  sea  communica- 
tions, and  as  a  hln4erance  to  ocean  com- 
merce. 

Navies  have  sen-ed  these  states  m  an  Im- 
portant means  of  further  enrichment  and  of 
extending  expansion  and  colonization. 

In  addition,  navies  have  also  carried  out 
the  pleasant  mission  of  being  discoverers. 
Naval  ships  of  the  great  powers,  including 
Russia,  have  carried  out  wide-scale  ocean- 
ographlc  studies  and  have  made  an  inestima- 
ble contribution  to  the  science  of  geography. 
This  tradition  of  mariners  (including  al'o 
naval  mariners)  still  continues  even  today, 
v.'hen  the  "blank  spots'-  In  the  ocean  are  be- 
coming fewer  and  fewer,  yet  the  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  the  ocean  represents  a  very 
great  scientific  task  even  today. 
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COMMTNTART 

(By  Rear  Adm.  George  H.  MUler, 
U.S.  Navy  (Retired) ) 

After  battleship,  cruiser,  and  destroyer 
senice  prior  to  World  War  II  aJid  command 
of  the  USS  Brennan  (DE  13)  In  1943.  Rear 
Admiral  Miller  lectured  on  seapower  and 
maritime  strategy  whBe  serving  as  plans  of- 
ficer at  the  Naval  War  College  from  1947  to 
1949.  He  was  the  Navy  member  of  the  Joint 
strategic  survey  councC,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
from  1960  to  1962,  and  director  of  the  Navy's 
Long  Range  Objectives  Group  from  1964  to 
1987.  From  1967  to  1970  he  served  as  Director 
of  Strategic  Offensive  and  Defensive  Systems 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  Miller  Is  now,  the  Naval  Advisor  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs. 

Since  the  early  19503,  the  world  has  watch- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  build  up  its  merchant 
and  combat  navies  and  break  out  Into  the 
Great  Oceans  in  a  comprehensive  program  of 
political,  commercial  end  coercive  penetra- 
tion of  less  developed  areas.  Their  overall  ap. 
proach  Ls  an  updated  version  of  that  taken 
by  the  more  successful,  durable  great  powers 
of  history.  Particular  effort  has  been  Tun- 
neled into  three  important  geographic  cross- 
roads: Medlterraneae-Suez-Arablan  Sea; 
Southeast  Asia-Straits  of  Malacca;  and  the 
Caribbean.  Soviet  actions  appear  to  reflect 
systematic  exploitation  of  strategic  geog- 
raphy and  the  lessons  of  history  to  further 
their  overseas  interests. 

Now  we  have  the  words  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union  S.  G.  Gorshkov  to 
conOrm  these  carefully  planned  and  executed 
actions. 

In  the  op?ning  paragraphs  of  this,  the  first 
of  Ilia  11  articles.  Admiral  Gorshkov  points 
to  the  historic  Importance  of  the  oceans  in 
human  affairs:  conaaunicalions  t)€tween 
continents,  between  suppliers  of  products 
vitally  essential  to  monMnd;  utilizing  the 
water  medium  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  de- 
fense of  one's  o^-n  country  and  to  seize  over- 
seas possessions.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  naval  forces  have  a  high  degree  of 
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maneuverability;  they  can  form  powerfiU 
groups  secretly  which  are  of  "surprise  to  the 
enemy." 

Admiral  Gorshkov  and  his  coimtrymen 
know  something  about  surprise  attack  The 
Japanese  fleet  opened  the  Russo-Japane-e 
War  In  1904  with  a  surprise  attack  on  Port 
Arthur.  In  1941.  while  German  and  Soviet 
leaders  talked  and  signed  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, cooperation  and  detente  the  German 
army  deployed  secretly  and  launched  the 
most  devaTtatlng  surprise  attack  In  Rus'slan 
history.  The  Soviet  leadership  remembers. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  rejects  the  time-hon- 
ored political  and  budget  game  of  comparing 
numbers  of  ships  of  one  type  or  another,  in 
comparing  relative  naval  strength.  He  sug- 
gests a  more  complex  and  accurate  method 
of  appraisal. 

Final  goals  of  armed  oonflict  at  sea  are  still 
regarded  by  the  Admiral,  as  defeat  of  the 
enemy  and  destruction  of  his  vital  forces  and 
material.  Targets  specifically  listed  for  de- 
struction are  ships  with  their  crews  and  pro- 
vlrlons.  and  weapons  or  shore  objectives 
vithin  range. 

Lenin  Is  quoted  on  the  inseparable  link 
between  war  and  *he  political  system  from 
vhich  it  stems.  He  points  out  that  national 
policy  Is  the  controlling  factor;  war  Is  only 
a  weapon.  On  the  basis  of  what  Leninism  has 
achieved  in  the  past  50  years,  one  might  sug- 
gest that  Lenin  himself  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  successful  strategists  of  re- 
cent history.  His  writings  are  of  Importance 
to  tho.se  Americans  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  their  principal  competitors. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  highlights  the  role  cf 
geography,  and  particularly  the  seas  and  the 
oceans.  In  Influencing  the  character  and  di- 
rection of  development  of  the  armed  forces, 
as  veil  as  human  society.  He  discusses  armed 
forces  under  the  groupings  Army  and  Navy, 
and  he  suggests  how  the  place  and  role  of 
each  of  the  branches  dees  change  In  peace- 
time and  In  war. 

He  points  to  "the  special  feature  of  the 
Navy  as  a  military  factor  which  can  be  used 
In  peacetime  for  purposes  of  demonstrating 
the  economic  and  military  might  of  states 
beyond  their  borders  ..."  it  has  been  the 
solitary  form  of  armed  forces  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  a  country  overseas." 
No  comment  is  made  on  the  stationing  of 
land  forces  on  foreign  soil  In  peacetime. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  says,  "...  It  Is  Impos- 
Fible  not  to  note  how  man's  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  ocean  and  to  use  it  for  his  own 
needs  directly  affects  the  growth  of  the  polit- 
ical prestige  of  the  country  and  its  eco- 
nomic and  military  might." 

In  a  very  brief  summary  of  "distant  past" 
history,  the  author  begins  with  this  para- 
graph: "Navies  have  always  played  a  great 
role  In  strengthening  the  Independence  of 
states  whose  territories  are  wa.shed  by  seas 
and  oceans  since  they  were  an  important 
political  weapon.  Naval  might  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  which  has  enabled  certain 
states  to  advance  Into  the  ranks  of  the  great 
powers.  Moreover,  history  shows  that  states 
which  do  not  have  naval  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal have  not  been  able  to  hold  the  status 
of  a  great  power  for  a  long  time." 

He  notes  how  clvlIlEatlon  developed  and 
flotirlshed  most  often  or  the  shores  of  seas 
and  oceans;  and  how  the  large  countries  of 
Western  Europe  used  their  fleets  ".  .  .  to 
setee  colonies,  for  the  enslavement  of  peo- 
ples of  entire  continents  and  to  plunder 
them.  .  .  ." 

The  Soviets  of  course  are  also  using  their 
maritime  fleets  as  a  "weapon  of  state  policy  " 
for  peacetime  penetration  of  less  developed 
areas.  However,  they  package  their  own  oper- 
ations with  more  Internationally  palatable 
phraseology  such  as  Tra«e  Missions,  Wars  of 
National  IJljeratlon,  and  Peoples  Democratic 
Republics. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
vice and  influence  of  Soviet  maritime  leader- 
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ship  are  Injected  personally  and  directly  at 
the  highest  pioUtlcal  and  sectirlty  levels  of 
the  Soviet  government. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  Is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  naval  strategy 
of  modern  times.  His  writings  should  be 
studied  as  assiduously  as  European  statesmen 
studied  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  works  during 
the  years  preceding  World  War  I.  They  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  determining  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  blg-power  competi- 
tion to  be  expected  In  the  years  to  come. 

One  can  find  very  little  If  any  material  In 
this  first  Installment  which  Is  not  Impor- 
tant. All  of  It  Is  deadly  serious. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  PRES- 
roENT  TO  SIGN  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
began  development  of  a  water  resources 
bill.  This  type  of  legislation  traditionally 
has  been  enacted  on  a  biennial  basis  to 
maintain  the  orderly  progress  of  our 
water  resources  development  program. 
The  1972  bill  regrettably  did  not  become 
law  because  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  that 
measure  following  adjournment  of  the 
92d  Congress.  Consequently,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  begin  work  on  a  new  water  re- 
sources bill  last  year.  The  conference  re- 
port on  that  measure,  H.R.  10203,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  last  week. 

On  Friday  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  sign  this  meas- 
sure.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PEERtJARY  22,  1974. 

The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  February  21  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  by  a  vote  of  78  to  7.  This  followed  by 
two  days  the  374  to  4  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  ratifying  this  measvire. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  continued  orderly 
development  of  our  country's  water  resotirces. 
an  activity  In  which  the  Federal  government 
has  been  Involved  for  more  than  160  years. 
The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  au- 
thorizes merited  new  projects  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  It 
also  Incorporates  major  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  water  resources  program.  The 
total  of  monetary  authorizations  for  new 
projects  In  this  bill  is  the  lowest  in  a  quarter 
centtUTT. 

The  contents  of  the  provisions  of  this  legts- 
lation  were  carefully  developed  and  are  con- 
sistent with  both  the  need  to  continue  this 
program  and  the  necessity  for  restraint  in 
Federal  spending.  I  strongly  lurge  that  you 
approve  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sibility. 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  THE  SEPA- 
RATION OP  POWERS 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  often  hear  politically  motivated 
statements  regarding  Presidential  powers 


and  executive  privilege.  It  was,  therefore, 
particularly  interesting  to  read  an  article 
in  this  month's  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  prepared  by  Ben  R. 
Miller,  a  practicing  attorney  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  who  apparently  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  and  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  has  devoted  some  time  in  re- 
searching Presidential  powers.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  not  seen  this 
article  and  would  be  interested  in  read- 
ing it.  Therefore,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dency and  Separation  of  Powers"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  their  informa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Presidency  and  Separation  of  Powers 
(By  Ben  R.  MUler) 

President  Nixon  had  the  precedents  of 
many  years  and  many  presidents  behind  him 
when  he  refused  to  turn  over  presidential 
papers  and  other  materials  in  response  to  the 
special  prosecutor's  subpoena.  His  firing  of 
the  special  prosecutor  was  legal,  as  the  execu- 
tive department  has  the  power  and  discre- 
tion of  prosecution. 

Two  men  testified  In  1964  in  a  suit  by  the 
United  States  against  the  registrar  of  Clarke 
County,  Mississippi,  to  enforce  the  voting 
rights  of  Negroes.  The  federal  Judge  who 
heard  their  testimony  (W.  Harold  Cox)  and 
a  federal  grand  jury  that  later  Investigated 
it  believed  that  the  men  had  committed  per- 
jury. That  grand  Jury  asked  the  United 
States  attorney  to  assist  It  In  preparing  in- 
dictments against  the  two  men.  On  Instruc- 
tions from  Acting  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach.  the  United  States  attorney 
refused  to  do  so.  Judge  Cox  then  ordered 
him  to  "draft  such  true  bills  or  no  bUls  as  the 
grand  Jury  may  have  duly  voted  and  desired 
to  report  and  to  sign  such  Instruments  as 
required  by  law  under  the  p>enalty  of  con- 
tempt." 

On  appeal,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  held  In  Vnited 
States  V.  Cox,  342  P.  2d  167  (1965),  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  through 
the  attorney  general  and  the  United  States 
attorneys,  has  the  exclusive  control  of  pro- 
secutions In  the  federal  covirts  and  exclusive 
discretion  as  to  who  Is  to  be  prosecuted.  It 
reversed  the  contempt  citation. 

That  opinion,  and  particularly  the  con- 
curring opinions  of  Judges  Brown  and  Wis- 
dom, are  equally  applicable  to  and  support 
the  position  of  President  Nixon  In  the  Nlxon- 
Cox  and  other  Watergate  related  matters. 
Judge  Brown  wrote:  "With  stakes  so  high, 
the  safety  of  our  country,  and  hence  the  se- 
curity of  the  wor'.d,  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
perUed  by  leaving  the  Important  decision  to 
a  body  [the  grand  Jury]  having  no  definitive 
political  responsibility.  .  .  .  How  wlU  es- 
sential government  secrets  be  kept  when  dis- 
closed to  persons  none  of  whom  as  grand 
Jurors  will  have  been  subjected  to  customary 
security  clearance  checks?" 

These  statements  were  by  Judge  Wisdom: 
"The  prosecution  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  Is  an  executive  function  within 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  attorney 
general.  .  .  .  [wlhen.  within  the  context  of 
law  enforcement,  national  policy  Is  Involved, 
because  of  national  security,  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  or  a  conflict  between  two  branch- 
es of  government,  the  appropriate  branch  to 
decide  the  matter  Is  the  executive  branch.  .  .  . 
In  such  a  situation,  a  decision  not  to  prose- 
cute Is  analogous  to  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  The  executive's  absolute  and 
exclusive  discretion  to  prosecute  nu.y  be 
rationalized  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine 


of  separation  of  powers,  but  It  would  have 
evolved  without  the  doctrine  and  exists  in 
countries  that  do  not  purport  to  accept  this 
doctrine." 

In  1967  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
held  in  Newman  v.  United  States,  382  F.  2d 
479:  "The  United  States  attorney,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, is  the  attorney  for  the  executive,  lit]  Is 
not  the  function  of  the  Judiciary  to  review 
the  exercise  of  executive  discretion  whether 
it  be  that  of  the  president  himself  or  those 
to  whom  he  has  delegated  certain  of  bis 
powers." 

SHOtT-D      rCNDAMENTAL      PRINCIPLES      NOW 
CHANCE? 

Should  the  fact  that,  rather  than  two 
persons  under  Investigation  for  perjury,  it  Is 
now  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
persons  now  or  formerly  in  high  places 
whom  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
wished  a  federal  grand  Jury  to  investigate, 
have  changed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  law  as  enunciated  by  each 
of  these  United  Slates  courts  of  appeals?  Or 
have  entitled  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  to  de- 
mand that  he,  not  the  president,  determine 
the  disclosure  of  which  private  files  of  the 
president  might  endanger  the  nation  or  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation?  Or  have 
entitled  the  news  media  and  others  to  de- 
mand the  resignation  or  impeachment  of 
the  president  because  he  refused  to  surrender 
his  presidential  power  in  this  respect  to 
Archibald  Cox? 

And  what  about  the  Senate  Sel'ect  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities? 
Should  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee of  1973  and  not  the  McCarthy  com- 
mittee of  the  mid-fifties  that  compelled 
witnesses  to  testify  before  the  continuous 
glare  of  the  television  cameras  entitle  the 
national  news  media  and  opponents  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  cry  "foul"  to  the  McCarthy 
circus  and  "lair"  to  the  Ervin  hearing?  The 
voices  raised  in  protest  then  are  silent  now. 

The  Supreme  Court  even  reversed  the 
conviction  of  the  notorious  Texas  swindler 
Billie  Sol  Estes  in  1965  (381  U.S.  532)  be- 
caxise,  so  the  Court  said  he  had  been  denied 
his  constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial  before 
an  impartial  Jury  because  of  the  "bombard- 
ment of  the  community  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  two-day  (televised]  hearing. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that  exposing  a 
defendant  or  a  potential  defendant  to  tele- 
vised hearings  would  be  a  return  to 
"frontier  Justice."  He  added  that  "the  fallen 
has  attracted  public  interest  .  .  .  are  the  very 
idol,  or  some  other  person  who,  like  i>etitloner, 
persons  who  encounter  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty In  securing  an  impartial  trial,  even 
without  the  presence  of  television." 

And  where  are  the  voices  that  once  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
that  protects  the  presidential  files  and  ma- 
terials? Piu-ely  by  coincidence  I  came  across 
a  book  by  Telford  Taylor,  Grarid  Inquest: 
The  Story  of  Congressional  Inuestigations, 
WTltten  in  1954  during  the  McCarthy  era. 
Professor  Taylor  Is  certainly  not  prejudiced 
In  favor  of  President  Nixon,  but  he  pointed 
out  then  the  historical  basis  and  precedents 
that  support  the  president's  position  today. 

In  the  very  first  investigation  Congress 
undertook,  President  Washington  declined  a 
request  for  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  and  Professor  Taylor 
goes  on : 

"In  the  years  to  come,  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  (thrice),  Tyler  (twice),  Polk, 
Fillmore,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Cleveland, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover 
(twice)  encountered  congressional  demands 
for  information  that  they  saw  fit  to  reject. 
Secure  and  powerful  in  his  relations  with 
Congress  during  his  first  two  terms,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  did  not  confront  the  problem 
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until  bis  third  term,  during  which  no  less 
than  sU  »uch  requ«6t«  were  refused,  and 
under  Truman  there  were  still  more.  Al- 
though partisan  politics  have  frequently 
getieratcd  these  conflicts,  it  Is  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  list  tliat  party  affiliation  has 
never  affected  the  basic  position  ol  the 
Presidents. .  . ." 

"How  have  the  presidents  determined 
whether  or  not  a  disclosure  would  be  "In  the 
public  interest'?  Apparently  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  and  Indeed  in  so  delicate  an  area 
it  ta  well-nigh  Impossible  to  lay  down  rules. 
Oil  many  occasions  the  request  has  pertained 
to  confidential  diplomatic  or  military  mat- 
ters, while  severaa  have  related  to  patrouage 
or  the  removal  of  public  officials.  Other  con- 
gressional demands  were  refused  because 
they  Imputed  misconduct  to  the  president  or 
his  cabinet  members." 

Professor  Taylor  also  quotes  approvingly 
from  William  Howard  Taft.  who  whUe  a  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  at  Tale  follow- 
ing his  presidency  and  before  he  became 
chief  justice,  wrote:  "Clearly,  the  president 
cannot  torn  over  documents  to  Congress  so 
that  Congress  can  then  decide  whether  or  not 
they  should  have  been  turned  over.  If  there 
is  an  executive  privilege  to  withhold  infor- 
mation when  disclosure  would  not  be  'in 
the  public  interest,'  then  the  president  must 
be  the  one  to  determine  in  any  particular 
ease  whether  the  public  Interest  permits 
disclosiwe  or  requires  nondisclosure." 

No  president  before  President  Nixon,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge,  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  appointing  someone  outside 
the  Justice  Department  to  Investigate  the 
president  himself — let  alone  appoint  a  person 
who  had  been  active  In  the  opposite  political 
party  and  had  held  high  appointive  office 
under  the  opposite  party's  president. 

Preeident  Nixon's  refusal  to  respond  to  the 
subpoena  calling  for  the  documents  sought 
by  Special  Prosecutor  Oox  was  based  on 
■ound  constitutional  principles  of  separation 
of  powers,  as  well  as  precedents  furnished  by 
many  former  presidents  of  both  political 
parties. 

When  President  Nixon  agreed  to  waive  this 
constltatlonal  principle  and  agreed  with 
Senators  Brvln  and  Baker  to  a  procedure 
whereby  the  then  subpoenaed  Watergate 
tapes  in  their  entirety  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  John  C.  Stennis,  a  senator  of  the  op- 
poalte  poUtlcal  party  whose  prestige  and  rep- 
uUUon  for  Integrity  are  perhape  the  highest 
of  any  man  In  public  office,  with  Senator 
StenxUi  authorlaed  to  transmit  a  complete 
factual  account  of  aU  that  rrtated  to  the 
Watergate  affair.  President  Nixon  was  not 
<mly  acquiescing  in  what  the  appropriate 
spokesman  for  the  legislative  branch  were 
then  wUUng  to  accept,  but  also  he  was  ac- 
cepting what  the  ^^dlcial  branch  (through 
the  United  State*  court  of  appeals.  If  not 
Judge  Sirica  hlnMelf)  had  suggested  be 
«ione — a  compromise  to  avoid  a  conf^onta- 
Uon  likely  to  tear  thla  country  apart  at  one 
of  the  most  crucial  periods  In  Its  history. 
TTKnm  or  cox  was  lecai.  and  jtjstifiid 
The  firing  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  would  not  ac- 
cept such  a  compromise,  was  thoroughly  Ju«- 
tlfled  because  of  the  partisan  and  biased  as 
well  as  unethical,  actions  of  Mr.  Cox.  Not 
the  least  of  these  actions  was  his  violation  of 
h»«  pledge  and  oath  of  office  when  he  gave 
to  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hart  information 
he  had  received  officially  relating  to  the  ear- 
lier r.T.  and  T.  antitrust  matter— when  he 
well  knew  that  later  Mr.  Nixon  had  with- 
drawn the  twnporary  hold  on  the  gorem- 
menfs  appeal,  and  when  he  also  knew,  as  he 
later  conceded,  that  the  government's  com- 
promise tn  Um  it.  and  T.  matter  was  very 
favorable  to  the  goremment. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
long  aa  b«  occnpiea  that  oflIc«,  la  not  jvisi 
"an  ordinary  citizen"  and  la  not  subject  to 


the  same  sanctions  of  the  criminal  laws  as 
are  ordinary  citizens.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
argued  that  he  could  be  lawfully  arrested  at 
any  time  and  place  by  any  law  enforcement 
officer  of  any  state  w  county  through  which 
he  might  pass.  ev«n  under  circumstances 
that  would  Justify  your  or  my  legal  arrest, 
or  that  any  and  aU  local  or  federal  courts 
could  issue  a  valid  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
That  Is  not  to  say  that  he  Is  above  the  law. 
It  Is  merely  to  say  that  as  president  he  Is 
subject  to  Impeachment  for  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  "  and  If  Impeaciied,  he  is 
subject  to  the  ordinary  criminal  sanctions 
like  an  ordinary  citizen. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  manner  provided 
by  28  U.S.C.  §  516  for  the  tilling  of  vacancies 
in  the  office  of  United  States  attorney.  But 
In  United  States  v.  Solomon,  216  P.Supp. 
835  (S.D.  N.Y.  1963),  Judge  Levet  recognized 
that  the  authority  given  by  this  statute  is 
only  for  a  temporary  vacancy  until  the  presi- 
dent can  act.  In  .inswer  to  the  defendant's 
contention  that  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  prose- 
cutor appointed  by  the  Judiciary  "would  pro- 
vide a  nexus  between  court  and  prosecutor 
too  cloee  to  comport  with  dtie  proccra,"  the 
court  declared  there  was  no  nexus  since  the 
president,  not  the  courts,  had  the  power  of 
removal. 

An  appointment  bv'  the  judiciary  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  removable  only  by  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  has  been  urged,  would  appear  "to 
provide  a  nextis,  t.->©  close  to  comport  with 
due  proce.ss."  Indeed.  In  1967  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  while  sitting  as  a 
district  judge  on  a  three-judge  court,  even 
considered  it  unconstitutional  and  a  viola- 
tion of  due  process  for  any  district  judge 
there  to  pass  on  the  actions  of  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  board  of  educa- 
tion because  those  members  are  appointed 
by  the  trial  judges  of  the  District  (365  P. 
Supp.  902 >. 

THE  COrN^RT  CAN  BE  TORN  APAET 

As  for  the  authority  of  the  Congress  Itself 
to  appohit  a  spechd  prosecutor,  one  of  its 
branches  does  have  the  right,  and  properly 
BO.  The  House  of  Representatives,  when  and 
if  it  brings  formal  impeachment  charges 
against  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
designates  a  prosecutor  and  staff  to  press  its 
charges  before  the  Senate.  But  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  attempt  to  paa-ticipate  in  the  creation 
or  deslgiiatlon  of  a  apecial  prosecutor  to  in- 
vestigate the  president  would  be  violative  of 
the  Judicial  fimctioa  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform  in  any  impeachment  process  that 
might  foUow  tlie  pro»ecutor"B  activities  of  the 
House. 

The  poUticai  pot  Into  which  this  contro- 
versy has  dropped  is  still  boUlng.  The  coun- 
try lUeU  can  t>e  torn  asunder  by  the  Intem- 
perate words  and  deeds  of  thooe  who  assert 
they  speak  for  imporUnt  segments  of  the 
nation  and  by  prejudiced,  biased  network 
television  and  newspaper  commentators  and 
columnists  who  tell  only  one  side 
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STRONG  SUPPORT  TO  UPDATE  THE 
RETIREMENT  IN<X)ME  CREDIT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement Income  credit  was  enacted  In 
1954  to  provide  retired  teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  and  other  Government 
pensioners  with  comparable  tax  relief  as 
Is  received  by  social  security  benefici- 
aries. 

Payments  under  the  social  security 
program  are,  of  course,  tax  exempt.  Per- 
sona with  little  or  no  social  security  cov- 
erage can  receive  comparable  tax  relief 


by  claiming  a  15-percent  credit  on  their 
qualifying  retirement  income — ^pensions 
annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and  rent! 

The  maximum  amounts  for  computing 
this  credit  are  now  $1,524  for  individuals 
and  $2,286  for  aged  couples. 

But  the  retii-ement  income  credit  no 
longer  provides  anywhere  near  similar 
relief  because  it  has  not  been  updated 
since  1962  for  elderlj-  single  persons  and 
1964  for  fl^ed  couples. 

I>uring  this  same  period  of  time,  so- 
cirtl  security  benefits  have  more  than 
doubled.  And.  these  measures  were  ur- 
gently needed  to  protect  older  Americans 
from  the  impact  of  inflation  and  to  raise 
their  .<;ocial  security  pajrments  to  more 
realistic  levels. 

On  January  24  the  Senate  put  itself 
on  record  in  support  of  modernizing  the 
retirement  income  credit  when  It  adopted 
my  amendment  to  H.R.  8214.  This  meas- 
ure— I  want  to  emphasize — is  simply  a 
beginning  step  to  provide  equitable  and 
fair  treatment  for  Government  annui- 
tants and  others  t^ith  little  or  no  social 
security.  It  would  raise  the  maximum 
amounts  for  computing  the  credit  from 
$1,524  to  $2,500  for  single  persons  and 
$2,286  to  $3,750  for  aged  couples. 

For  older  Americans  struggling  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  incomes,  this  amendment  can 
provide  a  welcome  means  of  tax  relief: 
Up  to  $146  for  an  aged  single  person  and 
an  additional  tax  savings  up  to  $220  for 
an  elderly  couple. 

Unfortunately  though.  H.R.  8214— 
along  with  my  amendment — was  later 
recommitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  because 
some  controversial  measures  were  added 
to  the  bill. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  consider  modernization  of  the 
retirement  income  credit  to  be  one  of  mj- 
highest  legislative  priorities.  The  need 
for  tills  action,  in  my  judgment,  is  long 
overdue.  Quite  clearly,  retired  policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  and  Government  an- 
nuitants should  not  be  treated  as  second 
class  citizens  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Consequently,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  again  my  amend- 
ment to  update  the  retirement  income 
credit  when  an  aj^roprlate  tax  measure 
Is  before  the  Senate.  In  addition,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Emplovees  is 
enthusiastically  supporting  my  t'fforts  to 
update  the  15-percent  credit. 

A  recent  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Sparks,  president  of  NARFE.  provides 
further  compelling  reasons  for  taking 
this  action  noir. 

Mr.  President,  I  ccanmend  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Sparks  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

National  Association  ok 
Retired  Pkdshai,  Employees, 
Waahington,  DC,  January  2«,  1974. 
Hon.  Pa.ANK  Chttbch, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DjO. 

Okas  Senatob  CuracH:  Once  a^aln  the 
retirees  and  Senior  Citizens  of  thia  country 
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owe  you  their  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
championing  their  cause  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  On  behalf  of  the  185,000  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
ttniity  to  thank  you  for  Introducing  and  hav- 
ing adopted  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8214,  to 
liberalize  the  Retirement  Income  Tax  Credit. 

As  you  well  know,  this  provision  of  the  tax 
laws  is  of  special  Importance  to  the  majority 
of  Federal  retirees  and  survivors,  whose  an- 
mviities  are  not  tax  exempt  like  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits. 
We  have  long  sought  to  have  this  section  of 
the  tax  laws  updated,  and  were  sorely  disap- 
pointed when  the  liberalizing  provision  was 
eliminated  from  H.R.  1  In  the  final  days  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

We  are  aware  that  H.R.  8214  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee,  after  the 
adoption  of  your  amendment  and  several 
others,  but  we  do  believe  that  headway  wns 
made  by  the  floor  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment on  Retirement  Income  Credit.  We  are 
now  contacting  all  Members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  urging  that  they  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  vitally  im- 
portant Issue. 

Thank  you  again  for  yotir  continued  inter- 
est and  action  In  all  matters  benefitting  the 
Nation's  elderly. 
Sincerely, 

Akthttr  L.  Sparks,  PrcHdent. 


GEORGE   WASHINGTON.   A   HIGHLY 
UNUSUAL  AND  INTELLIGENT  MAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  about  this  time,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  find  their  thoughts 
turning  to  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  and  to  the  great  wisdom 
he  displayed  in  his  role  as  "Father  of  his 
Country." 

My  own  research  in  this  direction  dis- 
closes that  George  Washington  was  a 
highly  unusual  and  intelligent  man,  not 
only  in  his  maturity  but  even  as  a  young 
boy.  Now  I  am  not  referring  here  to  the 
old  story  about  George  Washington  cut- 
ting down  the  cherry  tree,  but  rather  to 
set  of  rules  on  "civility  and  poUte  be- 
havior in  company  and  conversation." 

It  seems  when  our  first  President  was 
15  or  16  years  of  age,  he  set  down  in  a 
copybook  31  rules  for  decent  behavior 
which  would  serve  all  of  us  well  even  in 
this  day  and  age.  For  example,  one  of 
his  rules  advises  to  "detract  not  from 
others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  com- 
mending." Another  suggests,  "be  not 
hasty  to  beheve  flying  reports  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  anyone." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  George  Washington's  rules  of 
civility  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules  of 
civility  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CrviLiTY  AND  Decent  BEHAViotm 
(By  George  Washington) 

(George  Washington  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
when  he  set  down  in  a  copybook,  in  his  pre- 
cise eighteenth  century  penmanship,  a  set  of 
rules  of  civility  and  polite  behavior  in  cwn- 
pany  and  in  conversation.) 

Mock  not  nor  Jest  at  anything  of  import- 
ance; break  no  jests  that  are  sharp  or  biting; 
and  if  you  deliver  anything  witty  or  pleasant, 
abstain  from  laughing  thereat  yourself. 

Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in 
speaking;  Jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which 
another  reads  or  writes;  lean  not  on  any 
one. 


■^Tien  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without 
passion  and  indiscretion,  however  mean  the 
person  may  be  you  do  it  to. 

When  your  superiors  talk  to  anybody,  hear 
them;  neither  speak  nor  laugh. 

Write  no  comparisons;  and  if  any  of  the 
company  be  commended  for  any  brave  act  of 
virtue,  commend  hot  another  for  the  same. 

In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  your- 
self with  a  humming  voice,  nor  drum  with 
your  fingers  or  feet. 

Speak  not  v. hen  others  speak,  sit  not  when 
others  stand  and  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

They  that  are  In  dignity  or  office  have  In 
all  places  precedency,  bvit  whilst  they  are 
young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are 
their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities, 
though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  buEiness 
be  short  and  comprehensive. 

In  visiting  the  sick  do  not  presently  play 
the  physician  if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

In  \\riting  or  spe.iking  give  to  every  person 
lii.s  due  title  according  to  his  degree  "and  the 
custom  of  the  place. 

Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument, 
but  always  submit  your  Judgment  to  others 
with  modesty. 

Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the 
art  he  himself  professes;  it  savors  of  ar- 
rogancy. 

VlTieii  ft  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  suc- 
ceeds not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

Break  not  a  Jest  when  none  take  pleasure 
in  mirth.  T.atif;h  not  aloud,  nor  at  all  without 
occasion.  Deride  no  man's  misfortunes, 
though  there  seem  to  be  some  cause. 

Let  yo\ir  countenance  be  pleasant,  btit  in 
serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

Show  not  yotirself  glad  at  the  misfortune 
of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  vour- 
self.  and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any 
hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not.  nor 
prompt  him  without  being  desired;  inter- 
rupt him  not,  nor  answer  him  till  his  speech 
be  ended. 

Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be 
excessive  in  commending. 

Go  not  thither  where  you  know  not 
whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or  not.  Give 
not  advice  without  being  asked;  and  when 
desired,  do  it  briefly. 

If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part 
of  either  unconstrained,  and  be  not  obstinate 
in  your  opinion;  in  things  Indifferent  be  of 
the  major  side. 

Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  con- 
sider whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in 
private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time,  also 
in  what  terms  to  do  it;  and  in  reproving  show 
no  signs  of  choler  but  do  it  with  sweetness 
and  mildness. 

Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one 
that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

Reprehend  not  the  imperfection  of  others, 
for  that  belongs  to  parents,  masters  and 
superiors. 

Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not 
imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too 
liastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform; 
but  be  careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with 
some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  yoifr  breast  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience. 

Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblam- 
able yoxirself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent 
than  precept. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to 
the  disparagement  of  any  one. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AMTRAK  EXTENSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  On 
January  21,  the  first  day  of  the  current 
session,  I  introduced  S.  2867,  a  biU  to  re- 
qtiire  the  National  Rallroeid  Passenger 


Service  Corporation — Amtrak — to  pro- 
vide rail  passenger  senice  to  each  of  the 
48  contiguous  States  as  part  of  the  basic 
rail  passenger  system. 

The  simplest  and  most  important  rea- 
son for  my  action  is  tliat  I  feel  Amtrak 
has  failed  to  carr\-  out  the  congressional 
mandate  for  a  national  basic  passenger 
system. 

Second,  this  service — regardless  of 
Congress's  original  intent — is  even  more 
necessary  today  than  it  was  when  Am- 
trak was  created.  The  energy  crisis  has 
forced  us  to  realize  the  importance  of 
transportation  systems  wliich  can  help 
conserve  our  dwindling  supplies  of  fuel. 

Finally,  public  support  for  extending 
and  upgrading  rail  passenger  service  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  An  indication  of  this 
support  is  a  memorial  passed  by  the  Ida- 
ho State  Legislature  caUing  for  the  re- 
instatement of  rail  passenger  service  to 
southern  Idalio.  Tliis  memorial,  pjissed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Idaho  State  Legis- 
lature, points  up  both  substantial  need 
and  support  for  sucli  service. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  nine  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  liave  joined 
me  in  cosponsorship  of  S.  2867.  I  hope 
tliat  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  quick- 
ly in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Joint  Memorial  17  of  the  Idaho  Stat« 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Joint  Memoeial  No.  17 
A  joint  memorial  to  the  Amtrak  Corporation 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
tress  assembled 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  expansion  of  the  Amtrak  system 
is  now  under  consideration  and  has  become 
more  desirable  in  view  of  the  Impact  of  fuel 
shortages  on  private  transportation  methods 
and  the  increased  reliance  on  public  trans- 
portation systems;  and 

Whereas,  expansion  of  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  should  be  made  to  provide  con- 
venient and  accessible  transportation  alter- 
natives to  private  automobiles:   and 

Whereas,  southern  Idaho  has  been  entirely 
without  passenger  train  service  since  1971, 
although  there  is  a  demand  for  such  service 
in  order  to  facilitate  balanced  growth  in  the 
area;  and 

Whereas,  a  route  through  southern 
Idaho  'would  provide  an  essential  trans- 
portation and  communication  Imk  and 
would  be  economically  desirable  as  a  portion 
of  the  Amtrak  system;  and 

Whereas,  a  southern  Idaho  railroad  pas- 
senger service  would  contribute  to  the 
healthy  economic  climate  of  the  area  and 
instire  continued  social  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  Idaho. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvf  s  and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that 
we  petition  the  Amtrak  Corporation  to  re- 
institute  and  operate  raU  passenger  service 
in  southern  Idaho  in  order  to  stLstaln  and 
promote  the  herilthy  economic  climate  of 
the  area  and  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  region.  We  urge 
that  the  Amtrak  Corporation  give  considera- 
tion to  the  reasonable  requests  for  expansion 
of  the  railroad  passenger  line  through  south- 
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em  Idaho  at  this  time  or  expansion  of  gen- 
eral railroad  passenger  services. 

Be  It  rurther  resolved  that  the  Cleric  oT 
the  House  ot  Representatives  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Amtrak  Cor- 
poration and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  state  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
February  24.  marked  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  Estonians  who  daily  live 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  suppression 
could  not  celebrate  this  significant  mile- 
stone. Thus,  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  these  brave  people 
at  a  time  when,  pubUcly  at  least,  they 
cannot  mark  this  occasion  themselves. 

Even  though  Estonia  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union  for  many  dec- 
ades, the  Estonian  people  have  main- 
tained their  national  identity  and  their 
love  of  freedom.  Their  longings  for  self- 
determination  have  not  faded  over  the 
years;  indeed  they  remain  as  strong  as 
ever. 

I  salute  these  courageous  people  on 
this  anniversary  and  offer  my  hopes  that 
liberty  can  once  again  be  restored  to 
Estonia. 


THE     STRUGGLE     TO     EMIGRATE 
AZBEL,  RUBIN,  AND  GALATSKY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  members  of  this 
body  an  urgent  message  that  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  three  prominent  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  have  been  driven  by 
desperation  to  imdertake  a  hunger  strike 
in  protest  against  their  government's  re- 
peated refusals  to  permit  them  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  They  are  Dr.  David  Azbel, 
62,  a  former  professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering; Vitaly  Rubin.  50,  an  Interna- 
tional authority  on  ancient  China;  and 
Vladimir  Galatsky,  44,  an  artist. 

Galatsky  requested  permission  to 
leave  1  year  ago;  Rubin  and  Azbel  applied 
for  visas  as  far  back  as  February  and 
AprU  1972,  respectively.  Galatsky,  whose 
painting  has  long  been  imder  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  is  now  unable  to 
get  any  work  at  all  at  the  state  publish- 
ing houses.  Azbel  and  Rubin — whose 
e.xit  visa  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
he  is  an  "important  specialist" — were 
both  dismissed  from  their  posts  shortly 
after  applying  to  emigrate;  Azbel  had 
been  the  head  of  the  Institute  of  Chemi- 
cal Spirits  and  Organic  Products;  Rubin 
was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Moscow  In- 
stitute for  Oriental  Studies.  All  three 
have  been  subjected  to  official  harass- 
ment and  officially  directed  ostracism  in 
their  professions.  Their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  families  have  been  a  con- 
stant nightmare. 

And  now,  in  an  attempt  to  render  in- 
effective their  hunger  strike,  the  Soviet 
Government,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  which  the  Soviet  Union  rati- 
fied in  1969,  has  severed  their  telephone 


lines — their  virtual  lifelines  to  friends  in 
Russia  and  the  West  and  to  the  foreign 
press.  Their  message  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  was  transmitted  by  telephone  on 
February  18,  3  days  after  the  hunger 
strike  began,  was  one  of  the  last  com- 
munications that  they  have  been  able  to 
get  through  to  the  We.5t. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  brave 
letter  which  David  Azbel  wi-ote  and  re- 
leased to  the  Western  press  in  defense  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  shortly  before 
the  great  writer's  expulsion  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  that  letter,  Azbel  recalls 
his  own  long  detention  in  the  Gulag 
Archipelago  from  1936  to  1951  and  his 
hunger  strike  in  prison  3C  years  ago: 

For  each  day  of  a  hunger  strike  I  got  one 
year.  Ten  days  of  hunger  strike — ten  years 
behind  bars. 

Contemplating  the  himger  strike  which 
was  to  begin  on  February  15,  Azbel  con- 
cluded: i 

Today,  I  have  to  resori  to  the  same  act  of 
protest  and  desperation  again.  It  Is  interest- 
ing how  many  years  I  will  get  for  each  day 
now.  I  understand  that  even  today  I  can 
become  a  citizen  of  Gulag  Archipelago  any 
day. 

And  if  this  happens  to  me,  David  Azbel, 
former  prisoner,  it  means  that  Gulag 
Archipelago  did  not  ,go  down  as  the 
legendary  Atlantis — it  exists.  It  is  very  much 
alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
"Message  to  U.S.  Senators  from  Moscow 
Jews  on  Hunger  Strike"  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January  27 
entitled  "A  Gulag  Veteran  Speaks  Up," 
which  includes  Dr.  Azbel's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  to  U.S.  Senators  Prom  Moscow 
Jews  on  Hunger  Strike 

V/e  know  that  soon  you  are  to  discuss  and 
solve  a  question  in  which  we  are  vitally  in- 
terested. We  are  referring  to  the  Jackson 
amendment.  It  makes  certain  aspects  of  So- 
viet-American relations  dependent  on  free 
emigration  from  the  USSR  and  that  means — 
dependent  on  morality,  international  law  and 
human  rights.  Occasionally  voices  are  raised 
In  the  West  that  emphasize  that  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  a  certain  degree  of  prog- 
ress has  been  reached  which  permits  this 
moral  factor  to  be  glossed  over  in  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  The  magic  of  numbers 
does  its  work.  The  Impreasion  Is  created  that 
only  a  small  "1,000"  Soviet  Jews  who  were 
denied  visas  cannot  leave.  It  is  really  that 
way? 

Well,  and  what  about  the  tens  of  thousands 
In  such  towns  as  Sverdlovsk,  Kuibyshev.  No- 
vosibirsk, Irkutsk  and  many  others  which 
are,  practically  speaking,  closed  to  emigra- 
tion. People  in  these  towns  almost  never  sub- 
mit emigration  documents,  not  because  they 
do  not  want  to,  but  because  they  know  in 
advance  that  local  authorities  will  not  issue 
emigration  vLsas  and  can  use  repressive  meas- 
ures against  them  at  any  moment.  Can't 
these  people  be  counted  among  those  "re- 
fuseniks"  who  are  known  today  in  many 
countries? 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  papers  required 
of  potential  applicants  which  are  unlawful 
even  according  to  Soviet  law.  How  many 
thousands,  and  maybe  tecs  of  thousands,  of 
parents  refuse  to  give  permission  to  their 
children,  who  are  over-age  and  have  over-age 
children  of  their  own,  simply  out  of  fear  for 
their  own  fate.  Isn't  it  possible  to  include 
these  people  among  the  group  of  Ill-fated 
thousands  who  have  received  formal  refus- 
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als?!  And  what  kind  of  Jewish  emigration 
process  can  w©  talk  about,  when  in  the  USSR 
to  this  day  there  is  no  emigration  law  nor 
any  published  instructions  regarding  emigra- 
tion? 

The  recent  statement  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  Alkhimov  made  while  in  the 
U.S.A.  can  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  this  'progress".  He  stated  that 
Jev/3  are  detained  in  the  USSR  on  grounds 
of  state  security  and  other  reasons.  What 
kind  of  other  reasons? 

As  a  rule,  there  Is  an  absence  of  any  kind 
of  grounds.  The  reasons  for  refusal  is  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  State.  It  is  simply  the 
whim  of  the  government  which  determines 
whether  to  permit  or  not  permit  a  ccrtam 
family  to  leave.  The  fate  of  our  families 
and  of  many  others  represents  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  this  statement. 

In  our  view,  those  who,  in  the  name  of 
glob.il  and  until  now  vague  goals,  are  pre- 
pared to  absolve  the  Soviet  government  and 
think  that  human  rights  regarding  emigra- 
tion are  being  fulfllled,  are  committing  a 
tragic  mistake.  The  battle  is  only  begin- 
ning and  its  first  results  can  only  encour- 
age but  not  set  one  at  rest. 

We  are  glad  that  many  of  you  understand 
this.  That  is  why  we  are  turning  to  you 
at  a  time  when  we  are  staging  a  hunger 
strike  as  an  extreme  way  to  make  the  Soviet 
goverimient  respect  our  human  and  civil 
rights.  Because  of  this  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  removed  our  links  to  the  world,  dis- 
connected our  telephones,  interrupting  our 
very  contact  with  overseas,  with  correspon- 
dents, friends  and  relatives  in  Israel  and  in 
Moscow  itself. 

But  even  in  times  long  past,  when  the 
moans  of  communication  were  not  yet  per- 
fected, people  found  each  other  and  under- 
stood each  other's  needs.  We  believe  we  will 
not  remain  alone  in  our  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

Prof.  David  Azbel. 

Chemist. 
Prof.  Vrt.ALT  Rubin. 

Sinologist. 

VLADlMia   G.U,ATSKY, 

Artist. 


A  GcxAG  Veteran  Speaks  Up:    Soviet  Dis- 
sident,       62,       StJPPORTS       SOLZHENrrSYN'S 

Charges 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow.— The  old  man  has  great  spring 
in  his  step  and  more  spirit  than  many  Soviet 
citizens  half  his  age.  He  has  a  doctors  degree 
In  technical  sciences  but  little  of  the 
pedantic   manner   of   some    academics. 

On  paper  he  should  be  a  satisfied  Soviet 
citizen.  He  has  a  pension  and  an  apartment, 
and  the  political  crime  charged  against  him 
nearly  40  years  ago  has  been  rubbed  from 
the  books.  He  has  been  rehabilitated  politi- 
cally and  is  secure  economically. 

StUl,  David  Azbel.  62,  Is  a  dissident,  a 
tough-minded  man  with  a  grievance  against 
the  regime.  He  asked  to  go  to  Israel  with 
30,000  other  Jews  In  1972  and  was  refused. 

He  was  refused  again  In  1973  when  nearly 
35,000  others  were  allowed  to  go.  Instead,  ho 
was  jailed  twice  and  stopped  many  times  by 
the  police  for  protesting  his  predicament. 
His  telephone  has  been  cut  off  and  his  maU 
is  examined  and  often  stopped.  He  la  watched 
much  of  the  time.  He  hae  protested  with 
hunger  strikes,  a  traditional  Russian  device. 

A  metallurgist.  Azbel  Is  one  of  about  200 
technically  trained  Jews  who  have  been 
blocked  from  emigration  for  two  years. 

Despite  his  experiences  as  a  Stalin  pri- 
soner and  a  victim  of  current  political  poli- 
cies, Azbel  has  never  lost  his  courage.  He 
showed  this  recently  when  he  threw  his 
solitary  voice  against  tlie  whirlwind  of 
official  condemnation  which  has  been  turned 
loose  against  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  noveUst.  Solzhenitsyn 
has  just  published  in  the  V,'e-,t  a  documen- 
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tary  history  of  the  Stallnst  repressions.  The 
title,  "The  Gulag  /j-chipelago,"  takes  its 
significance  from  the  first  word,  which  Is  the 
Rus.sian  acronymn  for  the  prison  camp 
administration. 

In  attacking  Solzhenitsyn,  Soviet  authori- 
ties take  the  position  that  the  ruling  Com- 
munist Party  has  properly  faced  the  issue 
of  Stalin's  crimes  and  that  the  bloody  era 
Is  officially  closed.  Azbel  argues  that  the 
chapter  is  not  closed. 

Because  the  only  letters  printed  m  the 
Soviet  press  are  those  which  endorse  official 
policies,  Azbels  letter  supporting  Solz- 
henitsyn was  given  to  Western  correspond- 
ents. The  text: 

"I  have  learned  about  Gulag  Archipelago 
by  Solzhenitsyn  from  foreign  radio  reports. 
Certainly  I  could  not  read  it  in  the  Soviet 
union  as  it  was  not  published  even  in 
samizdat  [undcrgrotmd  press.] 

'Though  I  do  not  know  its  contents,  I  wish 
I  had  been  among  those  200  who  told  the 
author  about  the  dreadful  years  In  Stalin's 
torture  chambers.  I  am  only  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  my  prisoner's  biography  Is  so  typical 
that  It  could  be  reconstructed  from  the 
recollection  of  others. 

"I  was  imprisoned  In  Gulag  Archipelago 
for  16  years  from  1935  to  1951.  I  visited  Its 
various  "islands' — a  solitary  confinement  cell, 
death  chamber,  hard  labor  camps,  special 
prisons  and  shooting  range. 

"After  rehabilitation.  I  got  documentation 
which  clearly  shows  the  degree  of  lawfulness 
in  my  case.  'Sentenced  to  five  years  Impris- 
onment. Spent  16  years  In  prison  Dismissed 
before  the  term  expired.' 

"Dismissed,  but  I  have  not  become  free. 
"In  April,  1972,  I  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
to  Israel.  But  I  was  refused  without  any  ex- 
planation and  since  that  day  the  sinister 
shadow  of  'Gulag'  has  been  hanging  over  me. 
"Our  life  after  the  application  for  an  exit 
visa  Is  regulated  not  by  the  law  but  by  the 
KGB  (secret  police) .  It  is  this  office  that  gives 
orders  to  policemen  to  detain  us  at  home 
and  on  the  street;  to  the  court  to  bring  us 
to  trial:  to  the  interior  ministry  to  keep  us 
In  prisons;  to  postmen  not  to  deliver  mall  to 
us;  and  to  the  communications  service  to 
disconnect  our  telephones. 

"My  attempts  to  protest  against  all  that 
ended  up  twice  In  Imprisonment.  Once  more 
I  saw  the  famlUar  surroundings  of  prison 
cells  and  the  only  companions  of  my  wander- 
ings about  Gulag  Archipelago  prison  warders. 
"Plainclothes  agents  In  two  cars  followed 
me  all  over  Moscow  and  surrounded  my 
house.  Their  belligerence  awoke  my  mem- 
ory: alas.  It  was  not  a  nightmare. 

"My  life  experience  and  facts  show  that 
the  authorities  neither  forget  anything  nor 
have  they  learned  anything. 

"I  have  no  Inclination  to  compare  1974  and 
1937  or  1953  When  Stalin  charged  Jewish  doc- 
Xom  were  out  to  kill  him. 

"But  the  scale  of  operations  Is  not  a  Justi- 
fication for  inhumane  deeds.  And  what  la 
more  Impwtant — history  teaches  that  one  act 
of  arbitrary  ruimg  breeds  a  lot  of  new  ones. 
And  the  more  the  chain  reaction  of  violence 
Is  mtensined,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
It  In  check. 

"The  situation  gets  out  of  hand  and  be- 
comes Intolerable.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
authorities  to  stop  the  escalation  of  repres- 
sions and  make  attempts  at  finding  under- 
standing. But  this  is  not  the  case. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  driven  to  desperation, 
I  went  on  a  hunger  strike  In  a  prison  in  Sara- 
tov. For  each  day  of  a  hunger  strike  I  got 
one  year.  Ten  days  of  hunger  strike — ten 
years  behind  bars. 

"Today.  1  have  to  resort  to  the  same  act 
of  protest  and  desperation  again.  It  is  inter- 
esting how  many  years  I  will  get  for  each 
day  now.  I  undenttand  that  even  today  I  can 
becMne  a  citizen  of  Gulag  Archipelago  any 
day. 


"And  If  this  happens  to  me.  David  Azbel. 
former  prisoner.  It  means  that  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago did  not  go  down  as  the  lengendary 
Atlantis — it  exists,  it  is  very  much  alive." 


LESSON  FROM  EUROPE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  attempted  from 
time  to  time  to  repeal  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  In  every  instance  this 
has  been  disastrous. 

Last  week  the  Senate  took  a  step  in 
this  wrong  direction  by  approving  an 
economically  unsound  oil  price  rollback 
scheme. 

There  also  is  strong  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress for  another  desperate  attempt  to 
regulate  supply  and  demand  through  gas 
rationing.  The  administration  quite 
wisely  has  resisted  strong  pressure  for 
implementation  of  rationing. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  half 
century  the  free  market  created  a  very 
complex  but  very  effective  system  of  sup- 
plying the  gasoline  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  only  now  beginning  to  reaUze 
ju.st  how  great  this  system  was.  It  pro- 
vided abundant  supply  at  low  prices.  At- 
tempting to  manipulate  this  system 
through  government  controls  has  proved 
to  be  an  overwhelming  task. 

I  believe  the  cure  to  our  energy  crisis 
lies  in  moving  back  toward  the  free  mar- 
ket, not  away  from  it.  It  would  take  a 
new  CJoverimient  bureaucracy  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  to  administer  a  ration- 
ing program  with  any  degree  of  effective- 
ness and  equity.  In  fact,  I  cannot  en- 
vision any  formal  rationing  program  that 
would  be  equitable.  The  problems  we 
have  had  with  allocation  would  be  mag- 
nified a  thousandfold  in  rationing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  let  the  free  market  work  it  would 
provide  us  with  the  very  controls  that  no 
government  can  impose.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  most  eflBcient  usage  of  our  vari- 
ous energy  resources  at  the  most  reason- 
able prices  for  consumers.  Equally  im- 
portant, it  would  leave  the  people  with 
freedom  of  choice.  The  Phoenix  Gazette 
carried  a  very  good  editorial  last  Satur- 
day on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lesson  Prom  Eusope 
If  the  gasoline  shortage  afflicting  Arizona 
and  other  critical  areas  spreads  over  the 
nation,  federal  energy  chief  WUllam  E. 
Simon  says  he  wUl  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend nationwide  rationing. 

Simon  goes  on  to  express  the  hope  that 
his  gasoline  allocation  program — aimed  at 
equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies 
to  all  states  and  within  states — will  make 
rationing  unnecessary. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  if  any  one 
thing  Is  going  to  bring  on  the  necessity  of 
imposing  rationing,  it  is  Simon's  allocation 
program  itself. 

How  then  can  rationing  be  avoided?  Eu- 
rope has  pointed  the  way,  noted  Barron's, 
the  national  business  financial  weekly.  An 
editorial  in  the  current  issue  concludes 
that: 

"After  experimenting,  briefly  with  week- 
end filling  station  cloeings.  bans  on  Sunday 
driving  and  even  rationing,  most  of  the 
Continent  sensibly  has  opted  for  higher 
prices.  Prom  an  average  of  85  cents  a  gal- 


lon a  year  ago,  high-grade  motor  fuel  h_ 
shot  up  to  81  36  ^$1.56  in  France,  $1.84  in 
PortugaM .  As  a  result,  gas  is  plentiful, 
queues  have  vanished  and  the  last  vestige 
of  the  crisis  is  the  lower  speed  limits  which 
remain  in  effect.  The  solution,  Uieu,  is  sin»- 
Pl^ — perhaps  too  simple  for  Simon  and  tlje 
rest."  T 

Perhaps,  too,  the  United  States  has  slifl 
too  far  down  the  gasoline  allocation  slope  tb 
avoid  plunging  over  the  edge  Into  the  rai- 
tloning  pit. 

enfortunately,  there  is  no  one  in  a  posii- 
tion  of  leadership  possessing  the  politicsU 
courage  to  advocate  higher  prices  as  the  way 
out  of  the  mes.s — no  one  in  the  executi-.ie 
branch,  and  no  one  in  the  Senate,  which  hap 
passed  emergency  legislation  to  force  a 
crude  oil  price  rollback. 

With  the  administration  Interfering  in 
the  fuel  market  through  its  allocation  ef- 
forts and  the  legislature  interfering  by  en- 
deavoring to  keep  prices  relatively  cheap, 
shortages  appear  botind  to  get  worse,  ration- 
ing is  neanng  inevitability  and  the  possir 
bility  of  any  satisfactory  solution  is  fadint 
out  of  sight.  r 

Too  bad  this  nation  is  too  know-lt-all  ti 
learn  something  from  Europe's  recent 
experience. 


AND 


EXECUTIVE.  legislati\t: 

JUDICL\L  SALARIES  | 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  approaches  the  time  of  decision 
on  the  President's  recommendations  rel. 
ative  to  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial salaries,  it  is  timely  to  draw  Senators' 
attention  to  some  views  expressed  by  th« 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  which  re* 
viewed  the  salary  structure.  ' 

Arch  Patton,  director  of  McKinsey  & 
Co.,  has,  in  a  recent  article  in  Busine.'=s 
Week  magazine,  pointed  out  some  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  present  pay 
structure,  concludin.E?  that  it  is  "so  full 
of  negative  motivation  features  that  it 
would  probably  paralyze  a  private  corpo- 
ration." 

In  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  to  the  President  last 
June  30,  Chairman  Patton  wrote  that: 

In  our  Judgment,  the  dual  salarv  svstem 
makes  it  difficult  to  attract,  retain  and  moti- 
vate top  officials  In  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches,  as  well  as  career 
employees.  Indeed,  the  dissonance  between 
the  two  pay  systems,  in  effect,  has  become 
a  prime  demotivator. 

The  two  systems  he  refers  to  are  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  separate  sys- 
tem used  to  compensate  top  oflBclals  of 
all  three  branches  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  first  is  adjusted  annually, 
while  the  second  is  adjusted  every  4 
years— and  in  this  instance  it  has  been 
5  years  since  the  last  adjustment.  The 
result  is  serious  compression  In  the  career 
service. 

Should  Confess  fail  to  raise  Executive 
Structure  salaries  this  spring — and  the  pres- 
ent inflation  rate  in  the  GS  continues  until 
1977— virtually  all  executives  In  GS  15 
through  GS  18,  and  some  In  GS  14,  will  be 
paid  the  same  salary  when  the  next  review 
period  comes  fcr  the  Executive  Structure 
three  years  hence. 

Mr.  Patton  writes  in  Business  Week. 
In  other  words,  five  reporting  levels 
could  be  pegged  at  the  same  annual  rate 
of  pay  and  this,  he  says,  "would,  of 
course,  be  a  motivational  nightmare." 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  seri- 
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ous  motivational  problem  now.  Senior 
career  officials,  unable  to  realize  an  iia- 
crease  in  pay,  or  even  an  opportunity 
to  significantly  increase  their  eventual 
annuities,  are  leaving  the  Government 
early.  Even  Federal  judges,  enjoying  life- 
time tenure  and  the  prospect  of  full  sal- 
ary in  retirement,  are  opting  out  to  re- 
turn to  the  pi-ivate  practice  of  law. 

Approval  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations— or  rather,  failure  to  dis- 
approve them — would  somewhat  ease  the 
situation.  Over  the  long  term,  more  has 
to  be  done.  We  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have  been 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  The  Senate,  to  its 
credit,  last  year  ptissed  legislation  pro- 
viding f'-r  a  biennial  instead  of  a  quad- 
rennial adjustment  of  executive  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  salaries,  as  the  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Mr.  Patton  has  recom- 
mended. Unfortunately,  that  bill  has 
not  been  enacted.  But.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tion is  called  for.  Arch  Patton  is  correct 
in  saying  we  cannot  stand  on  the  status 
quo  another  3  or  4  years.  A  problem  of 
serious  proportions  is  headed  toward  the 
"nightmare"  stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Patton's  letter  transmit- 
ting the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Execuive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries, as  well  as  his  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 19,  197t  issue  of  Business  Week,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative,   AND    JuDicuL    Salaries, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  30.  1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the  second 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

Unlike  our  predecessor,  this  Commission 
approached  Its  task  fully  conscious  of  an 
important  constraint  upon  its  recommenda- 
lions;  namely,  the  need  to  act  with  due 
regard  for  the  spirit  of  the  Phase  II  (5.5 
percent)  Salary  Guideline  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  In  addition,  we  find  that 
a  substantial  rise  In  living  costs  has  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  of  top  of- 
ficials in  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  not  had  a  pay  In- 
crease since  March  of  1969.  These  consid- 
erations have  greatly  restricted  the  range  of 
decisions  available  to  the  Commission. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  maintaining  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  compei.satlon  struc- 
ture In  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  fact 
that  career  employees  receive  annual  pay  In- 
creases that  are  related  to  industry  salary 
rates,  whUe  the  salaries  of  top  officials  in  the 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
are  normally  adjusted  every  4  years:  and  ' 
these  4-year  adjustments  have  the  effect  of 
placing  a  ceUlng  on  the  compensation  of 
career  employees,  especially  during  an  infla- 
tionary period.  This,  in  turn,  has  created  se- 
rious salary  compression  among  the  top 
ranks  of  career  employees. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  dual  salary  system 
makes  It  difficult  to  attract,  retain  and  mo- 
tivate top  officials  in  the  Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  branches,  as  well  as 
career  employees.  Indeed,  the  dissonance  be- 
tween the  two  pay  systems,  la  effect,  has  be- 
come a  prime  demotlvator. 

Replacing  the  present  quadrennial  Com- 


mission with  a  biennial  Commls.sion  would, 
we  think,  largely  ellmin|it€  compression  as  a 
demotlvating  force  la  both  structures. 
Further,  this  modification  would  make  the 
Executive  Salary  Schedules  more  responsive 
to  economic  change,  and  permit  the  next 
Commission  to  carry  out  what  we  regard 
as  a  much -needed  ree  valuation  of  positions 
within  this  structure.  Aa  we  see  it,  the  Phase 
II  limitation  precludes  such  action  by  the 
present  Commission. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  salary  sched- 
ules of  career  employees  and  the  Excutive 
Schedules  require  more  effective  mtogration. 
The  biennial  Commission  would  be  one  step 
In  this  direction,  and  we  have  recommended 
in  our  report  an  approach  that  could  be  a 
m.ajor  advance  toward  achieving  this  end. 

We  share  the  conviction  of  the  previous 
Commission  that  many  critically  Important 
government  positions  are  Inadequately  paid, 
and  that  this  condition  unfavorably  affects 
the  quality  of  talent  avaUable  to  these  Jobs. 
But  once  a  reasonable  degree  of  Integration 
between  the  career  salary  structures  and  the 
executive  salary  structures  has  been  attained. 
It  will  become  practical  for  salary  relation- 
ships more  directly  to  r^ect  responslbUitles 
of  Individual  positions  la  these  structures. 

The  Commission  reacted  the  above  con- 
clusion with  great  equaaiimity  because  the 
facts  clearly  pointed  the  direction  corrective 
action  must  take.  The  same  caunot  be  said 
regarding  the  Commission's  primary  func- 
tion; recommending  salary  changes  for  the 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
Of  the  Federal  Qovernmeat.  The  unusual  eco- 
nomic conditions  facUig  the  country  durUig 
our  deliberations — price  Inflation  at  home 
and  a  weakening  dollar  abroad — led  the  Com- 
missioners to  arrive  at  three  distinctly  dif- 
ferent salary  recommeadatlons,  from  the 
same  available  facts. 

Let  me  stimmarize  them  briefly.  Two  Com- 
missioners concluded  that  no  salary  increase 
should  be  recommended  at  this  time  In  order 
to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  coiuitry 
(see  Minority  View  on  page  33) .  Seven  of  the 
nine  Commissioners,  however,  were  convinced 
that  simple  equity  demands  that  salaries  be 
raised  enough  to  at  least  offset  the  five-year 
cost-of-living  advance.  A  majority  of  the 
seven.  In  turn,  felt  that  restoring  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Federal  officials — a  25  per- 
cent increase — would  be  fair  and  equitable 
and  at  the  same  time  set  an  unmistakable 
example  of  lestraint  (this  Majority  View  is 
expressed  In  the  report  starting  on  page  23). 
In  addition,  they  felt  that  growing  Congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  need  for  a  biennial 
Commission  that  would  reassess  salary  levels 
in  1975  warranted  taking  a  conservative 
posture  at  this  poLnt. 

And,  three  Commissioners  voted  for  a  30 
percent  salary  increment  (see  Minority  View 
on  page  34 ) .  Pay  Increases  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  do,  Indeed,  support  such  an 
advance.  A  very  important  consideration  In 
this  minority  view  is  the  belief  that  Judges— 
as  career  public  servants— have  been  seriously 
disadvantaged  by  lack  of  salary  action  since 
1969.  Other  Commisslonere  share  this  concern 
regarding  the  Judicial  branch's  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  outstanding  Judges. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arch  Patton,  Chairman. 

Government's  Pat  Disincentive 
The  thing  that  most  lnipre.sses  the  student 
of  the  federal  pay  system— particularly  one 
with  a  personnel  background  in  industry- 
la  not  its  size,  although  it  has  2.7-mUlion 
nonmllitary  employees  and  a  $33-bUlion  pay- 
roll; It  Is  not  Its  growth,  although  the  fed- 
eral payroll  has  expanded  three  times  faster 
than  the  gross  national  product  In  the  past 
decade;  it  Is  not  even  its  complexity,  al- 
though It  has  developed  administrative  rit- 
uals that  are  quite  different  from  anything 
to  be  found  Ui  industry. 


What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  federal 
pay  system.  In  my  view,  is  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty a  student  finds  In  developing  evidence 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  working  effective- 
ness of  some  aspect  of  the  system.  The  sub- 
stantial body  of  technical  knowhow— laws 
and  regulations — that  needs  to  be  brought 
to  bear  Is  truly  Impressive. 

But  I  believe  a  more  important  Impediment 
to  developing  evidential  hypotheses  Is  the 
strong  temptation  oiT  the  part  of  researchers 
with  an  indtistrial  background  to  seek  an- 
swers that  equate  with  industry  norms.  The 
federal  employee,  with  little  or  no  Industry 
experience,  finds  It  difficult  to  be  helpful  in 
this  case — for  the  two  sides  do  not  really 
speak  the  same  language.  So  the  researcher 
frequently  ends  up  frustrated,  wondering 
why  so  much  of  the  overwhelming  volume 
of  statistics  available  on  every  hand  in  Wash- 
ington is  fco  useless. 

THE    structures 

Any  practical  assessment  of  the  federal  pay 
system  shotild  start  with  a  description  of  the 
government's  two  major  salary  structures.  I 
have  come  to  think  of  the  first  of  these  as 
the  Executive  Structure,  for  It  includes  aU 
members  of  the  executive  branch  subject  to 
Presidential  appointment.  However,  it  also 
Includes  all  federal  and  Supreme  Court 
Judges  and  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress—in other  words,  the  top  officialdom  of 
all  three  branches  of  the  government.  Only 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  houses,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  stand  above  this  struc- 
ture. This  Is  the  $100-mlllion  tip  of  the  $33- 
billion  nonmllitary  payroll  Iceberg  (which 
substantially  exceeds  the  |22-bUUon  payroll 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force) . 

The  second  and  most  costly  of  the  federal 
pay  structures  Is  the  so-called  General  Sched- 
ule. This  structure  establishes  salary  rates 
for  the  federal  ClvU  Service  and,  by  linkage, 
for  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  mUltary. 

While  the  Executive  Structure  Is  a  minus- 
cule part  of  the  total  federal  payroll,  it  is 
vitally  Important  because  It  includes  the 
leadership  of  our  government;  It  is  the  apex 
»of  the  federal  pyramid.  The  Executive  Struc- 
ture Is  divided  into  five  levels."  as  the  grades 
are  called.  A  sampling  of  the  positions  in 
each  level  and  the  current  salary  paid.  Is  as 
follows ; 

Level  I:  $60,000 — Cabinet  Secretaries 'Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Level  II:  $42,500 — Members  of  Congress/ 
Major  agency  heads;  e.g..  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Comp- 
troller General/Judges,  circuit  and  claims 
courts. 

Level  III:  $40,000 — Uader  Secretaries; 
e.g.,  Labor,  Commerce/Assistant  Comptroller 
General/ Judges,  district  and  customs  courts. 

Level  IV:  $38,000— Assistant  Secretaries; 
e.g.,  Air  Force,  Agrlcultiu-e,  Interior/Capitol 
Architect/Librarian  of  Congress. 

Level  V:  $36,000 — Heads  of  minor  agen- 
cies; e.g.,  Panama  Canal,  Renegotiation 
Board,  Indian  Claims  Board/Deputies  of 
Capitol  Architect  and  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Several  things  are  immediately  apparent 
from  this  tabulation.  The  pay  differentials 
from  Level  II  through  Le\'el  V  average  less 
than  6",,  and  the  number  two  man  in  the 
typical  government  organization  is  only  one 
level  below  his  boss.  Both  conditions  would 
be  motivationally  disastrous  In  most  indus- 
try situations.  Who  would  want  the  vastly 
greater  responsibility  of  the  top  Job  if  he 
were  only  paid  a  6%  premium  for  the 
greater  responsibility  and  risk?  Those  famil- 
iar with  compensation  levels  among  large 
industrial  companies  will  also  find  the  salary 
offered  those  key  federal  poeitions  quite  low. 

Among  the  several  problems  to  be  found  in 
the  Executive  Structure,  the  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  it  contTols  the  pay  of 
congressmen,  who  find  it  extraordlnarUy 
difficult  to  vote  themselves  pay  Uicreases.  The 
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pay  of  congressmen,  in  ttirn,  controls  that 
of  the  entire  Executive  Structure,  except 
Level  I.  This  Congressional  basbftilness  has 
resulted  in  a  second  weakness,  for  the  Con- 
gress-passed law  establishing  the  Executive 
Structure  provides  that  it  be  revised  only 
once  every  four  years.  (This  infirmity  was 
fvirther  exace  bated  when  President  Nixon, 
in  keeping  w  th  the  spirit  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1972,  added  a  fifth  year 
to  the  waiting  period.)  Since  infiation  has 
been  boosting  living  costs  by  about  5%  annu- 
ally dtirlng  recent  years,  the  five-year  with- 
holding of  salary  increases  to  those  in  the 
Executive  Structure  has  meant  a  loss  of  25  7c 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries. 
A  aauNQ 

Inflation  itself  represents  still  a  third  prob- 
lem, for  the  law  creating  the  Executive 
Structure  provides  that  no  salary  in  the 
General  Schedule  (the  Civil  Service  struc- 
ture) may  exceed  the  lowest  stdary  in  the 
Executive  Structure.  Since  salaries  in  the 
General  Schedule  are  increased  each  year, 
and  the  Executive  Structure  has  been  un- 
changed for  nearly  five  years,  real  "compres- 
sion" has  developed  among  the  senior  Civil 
Service  executives  as  a  result  of  this  "celling." 
At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  all  execu- 
tives in  the  top  GS  grades,  18,  17,  and  most 
of  those  in  16,  are  paid  $36,000 — the  lowest 
level  in  the  Executive  Structure. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  raise  Executive 
Structure  salaries  this  spring — and  the  pres- 
ent inflation  rate  In  the  GS  continues  until 
1977 — virtually  all  executives  in  GS  15 
through  GS  18,  and  some  in  GS  14,  will  be 
paid  in  the  same  salary  when  the  next  re- 
view period  comes  for  the  Executive  Struc- 
ture three  years  hence.  If  this  occurs,  some 
30,000  federal  executives  will  all  be  paid  $36,- 
000.  Even  today,  three  to  four  echelons  of 
executives  reporting  one  to  the  other  are 
paid  the  same.  Three  years  hence,  if  the 
celling  is  not  removed,  five  reporting  levels, 
all  paid  $36,000,  are  likely  to  be  fairly  com- 
mon. This  would,  of  course,  be  a  motivational 
nightmare. 

Other  less  obvious  problems  plaigue  the 
Executive  Structure.  For  example,  there  is  no 
standing  body  in  our  federal  government 
with  responsibility  for  reviewing  Job  rela- 
tionships within  the  five  levels.  This  means 
that  a  Level  HI  position  that  may  have  been 
Important  when  It  was  first  added  to  the 
structure  umpteen  years  ago,  tends  to  stay 
at  that  level  indefinitely  even  if  there  Is  a 
steady  decline  In  its  relative  value  to  the 
national  well  being.  A  good  example  of  this 
was  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  remained  a  Level  V  Job  from  the  time 
it  was  orgaiUzed  in  the  1950s  until  it  was 
abolished  in  1973.  The  board  members  had 
done  little  but  draw  their  pay  for  many 
years,  but  there  was  no  policing  body  with 
responsibility  for  changing  Job  relationships 
within  the  structure. 

Furthermore,  the  present  system  provides 
no  means  for  equating  Job  values  between 
the  Executive  Structure  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Structure.  It  simply  assumes  all  politi- 
cally appointed  positions  in  Level  V  are 
worth  more  than  all  Grade  18  Jobs  (at 
least  until  infiation  pushes  Civil  Service 
salaries  up  to  the  pay  level  of  appointed  offi- 
cials in  Level  V) .  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
some  Level  V  Jobs  are  actually  less  Impor- 
tant— hence  worth  less — than  some  Grade 
18  positions. 

EQUAI.   PAT 

Then,  too,  there  are  those  who  think  it 
Is  a  mistake  to  pay  all  congressmen  the  same 
(except  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader) 
as  is  now  done,  when  some  committee  chair- 
men obviously  have  greater  responsibility 
than  the  newest  freshman  Congressman.  All 
Cabinet  officers,  it  is  also  frequently  noted, 
are  paid  the  same,  although  some  have  sub- 
stantially greater  responsibilities  than  others. 
And,  of  course,  the  system  provides  no  re- 
ward for  individual  performance  except  pro- 


motion. With  pay-for-resi)onsibility  rela- 
tionhslps  being  as  casual  as  they  are  at  the 
political  level  In  the  government,  even  pro- 
motion has  its  problems.  The  story  is  told 
that  after  President  Nixon  "promoted" 
George  Shultz  from  Secretary  of  Labor  (at 
$60,000)  to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  (at  $42,500),  Mrs.  Shultz 
commented,  "One  more  promotion  like  this, 
George,  and  we'll  have  to  borrow  money  to 
live." 

But  it  is  the  retirement  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Structure  that  are  most  difficult  for 
the  businessman  to  understand.  It  Is  almost 
as  though  each  of  the  three  branches 
worked  for  a  different  employer.  Officials  of 
the  executive  branch,  for  example,  have  7% 
deducted  from  their  pay  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, and  most  of  them  have  it  rettirned, 
without  interest,  when  they  leave  govern- 
ment service.  The  reason:  few  have  worked 
the  five  years  necessary  to  receive  a  pension. 

Members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
have  8%  deducted  from  their  paychecks  for 
retirement.  The  average  congressman,  how- 
ever, receives  a  pension  for  17  years  service. 

Federal  Judges,  the  third  branch  of  this 
Executive  Structtire,  have  lifetime  Jobs  at 
full  pay.  They  are  paid  full  salary  In  retire- 
ment, whereas  all  other  government  em- 
ployees receive  varying  percentages  of  their 
final  salary  in  retirement,  depending  on 
length  of  service,  and  very  rarely  top  one- 
half  their  salary.  As  a  result  of  this  arrsuage- 
ment.  Judges  have  nothing  deducted  from 
their  salaries  to  support  a  pension  program. 
A  district  Judge,  holding  a  Level  HI  position, 
actually  receives  more  cash  income  than  a 
Senator  or  congressmen  whose  Jobs  are 
evaluated  one  level  higher. 

Furthermore,  the  8%  of  salary  a  Judge  does 
not  contribute  for  a  pension  has  a  career 
value  as  spendable  income  approximating 
$250,000  when  comp>ound  Interest  is  applied 
to  this  added  income  over  the  period  of 
service.  And  finally,  the  lifetime  salary  of  the 
average  Judge  vs.  the  sharply  reduced  pension 
of  the  average  Senator  or  congressman  Is 
worth  an  additional  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  real  income  to  the  individual 
Judge  over  a  career. 

THI    CONTXTSION 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  confused,  contradic- 
tory compensation  structure  for  the  ap- 
pointed and  elected  officials  of  the  federal 
government,  a  system  crusted  with  inherited 
anomalies  and  so  full  of  negative  motivation 
features  that  It  would  probably  paralyze  a 
private  corporation. 

But  the  Executive  Structure  Is  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  rationality  by  comparison  with 
the  General  Schedule,  which  determines  the 
pay  of  the  great  majority  of  nonmllitary  gov- 
ernment workers.  And  since  political  power 
means  less  to  the  dvU  Service  than  to  the 
appointed  executives,  this  is  where  an  in- 
adequate pay  system  can  do  great  damage. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE  JOBS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Al- 
yeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  has  re- 
cently supplied  me  with  information 
concerning  employment  opportunities 
associated  with  the  impending  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  My  of- 
fice, as  well  as  other  Senate  offices,  has 
been  receiving  an  increasing  number  of 
job  inquiries  from  interested  individu- 
als from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
wanting  to  know  what  the  Alaskan  job 
situation  is.  In  fact,  jobs  in  Alaska  are 
scarce,  unemplojonent  Is  high,  and  the 
Alaskan  cost  of  living  is  inflated.  I  am 
hopeful  that  those  considering  a  trip  to 
Alaska  to  find  work  will  not  do  so  until 
their  employment  plans  are  secure  and 


they  are  financially  independent  so  as 
not  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  Alaskan 
socio-economic  structure.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment entitled:  "The  Truth  About  Pipe- 
line Jobs  in  Alaska"  prepared  by  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Truth  About  Alaska  Pipeline  Jobs 

What  is  the  trans  Alaska  pipeline?  I 

A  proposed  crude  oil  pipeline  from  thel 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Valdez,  In  the  Southcen- 
tral  Alsiska.  It  will  be  796  miles  long  and  48 
Inches  in  diameter.  Construction  of  the  lino 
to  Its  Initial  operating  capacity  will  require 
tliree  years.  At  ultimate  capacity.  It  would 
move  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Who  will  build  the  pipeline? 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company  is  the 
company  formed  and  owned  by  seven  major 
oU  companies,  to  design,  build  and  operate 
the  line.  However,  the  actual  construction 
win  be  done  by  dozens  of  major  construction 
companies,  and  numerous  smaller  firms,  un- 
der contract  directly  or  indirectly  to  Alyeska. 

What  jobs  tcill  be  available? 

Actually,  very  few  Jobs  will  open  up  fof 
casual  workers.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  Including  an  Alaska  law  requiring  that 
Alaska  residents  be  given  first  preference  of 
pipeline  construction  and  some  other  Jobs  la 
the  State.  In  addition,  many  of  the  jobs  will 
require  specific  skUls  which  \n  most  casea 
are  available  only  among  those  experienced 
in  pipeline  construction. 

What  is  the  Alaska  laic  which  gives  joti 
preference  to  Alaskans? 

The  Alaska  State  Legislative  in  1972  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  Alaska  Local  Hire 
Bill,  providing  that  certain  Jobs  in  the 
State — Including  those  on  the  pipeline — bo 
awarded  on  a  first-priority  basis  to  qualified 
Alaskans.  This  bill  was  signed  Into  law  that 
same  year  by  Alaska's  Governor,  WllUam  A, 
Egan.  Alaskans  feel  Justified  In  assuring  hir- 
ing preference  to  residents  for  many  reasons, 
including  the  unusually  high  unemployment 
rate  in  the  State,  and  the  experience  of 
Alaskans  during  previous  construction  proj- 
ects when  out-of-state  construction  com- 
panies gave  available  Jobs  to  their  out-of- 
state  crews,  and  unemployed  Alaskans  had 
no  opportunity  for  work.  To  resident  Alas- 
kans, the  situation  was  made  even  worse 
when  the  out-of-state  workers,  at  the  end  oX 
the  construction  seasons,  took  their  wages 
and  left  the  State.  So  the  Stete  now  requires 
that  qualified  Alaskans  get  first  opportunity 
for  these  Jobs. 

What  constitutes  an  Alaskan  resident  fot 
this  law?  I 

According  to  Alaska  State  law  under  Title 
38,  Public  Lands  Section  38.40.090.  resident 
means  a  person  who  (1)  except  for  brief  in- 
tervals or  military  service  has  been  physically 
present  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  one  yea» 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  he  enters  into 
a  contract  of  employment;  (2)  maintains  a 
place  of  residence  within  the  State;  (3i  has 
established  a  residency  for  voting  purposes 
within  the  State;  (4)  has  not,  within  the 
period  of  required  residency,  claimed  a  resi- 
dency in  another  state;  and  (6)  shows  by  all 
attending  circumstances  that  his  intent  is  to 
make  Alaska  his  permanent  residence. 

What  is  a  "qualified  Alaskan"  under  th4 
Alaska  Local  Hire  Law? 

Title  8,  Alaska  Administrative  Code.  Chap- 
ter 35.090,  Para.  (10),  defines  "qualified"  as, 
"those  persons  who  by  their  education,  train* 
Ing  and  experience  or  combination  thereof 
can  perform  the  duties  and  satisfy  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  usual  in  the  offered 
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ous  motivational  problem  now.  Senior 
career  oflQcials.  unable  to  realize  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  or  even  an  opportunity 
tr»  sl«'Pi«.-"^iitly  ir!Pr'"'sp  t^r^'r  c"rrt"n! 
annuities,  are  leaving  the  Ciovemment 
early.  Even  Federal  judge.s,  enjoying  life- 
time tenui-e  and  the  prospect  of  full  sal- 
ary m  retirement,  are  opting  out  to  re- 
tu.'ii  to  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Approval  of  the  Piesidenfa  recom- 
mendations— or  rather,  failure  to  dis- 
approve them — would  somewhat  ease  the 
situation.  Over  the  long  term,  more  has 
to  be  done.  We  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have  been 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  The  Senate,  to  its 
credit,  last  year  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding f'-r  a  biennial  instead  of  a  quad- 
rennial adjustment  of  executive  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  salaries,  as  the  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Mr.  Fatten  has  recom- 
mended. Unfortunately,  that  bill  has 
not  been  enacted.  But.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tion is  called  for.  Arch  Patton  is  correct 
in  saying  we  cannot  stand  on  the  status 
quo  another  3  or  4  years.  A  problem  of 
serious  proportions  is  headed  toward  the 
"nightmare"  stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Patton 's  letter  transmit- 
ting the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Execuive,  LiCgislative  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries, as  well  as  his  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 19.  igv-t  issue  of  Business  Week,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Commission  on  ExECtrrrvE,  Legis- 
lative.    AND     JCDICIAL     SALARIES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  30,  1973. 
The  President, 
Ttie  White  Hou.se, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the  second 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

Unlike  our  predecessor,  this  Commission 
approached  Us  task  fully  conscious  of  an 
important  coiLstraint  upon  Its  recommenda- 
lioiis;  namely,  the  need  to  act  with  due 
regard  for  the  spirit  of  the  Phase  II  (5.5 
percent)  Salary  Guideline  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  In  addition,  we  find  that 
a  substantial  rise  in  living  costs  has  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  of  top  of- 
ficials In  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  not  had  a  pay  In- 
crease since  March  of  1969.  These  consid- 
erations have  greatly  restricted  the  range  of 
decisions  available  to  the  Commission. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  maintaining  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  compensation  struc- 
ture In  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  fact 
that  career  employees  receive  annual  pay  In- 
creases that  are  related  to  Industry  salary 
rates,  while  the  salaries  of  top  officials  In  the 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
are  normally  adjusted  every  4  years:  and 
these  4-7ear  adjustments  have  tlie  effect  of 
placing  a  ceUlng  on  the  compensation  of 
career  employees,  especially  during  an  Infla- 
tionary period.  This,  In  turn,  has  created  se- 
rious salary  compression  among  the  top 
ranks  of  career  amployees. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  dual  salary  system 
makes  It  dlfflcult  to  attract,  retain  and  mo- 
tivate top  officials  In  the  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  branches,  as  well  a* 
career  employcM.  Indeed,  th©  dissonance  be- 
tween the  two  pay  systems,  in  effect,  has  be- 
come a  prime  demotlvator. 

RepUcing  the  present  quadrennial  Com- 


mission with  a  biennial  Commis.-^ion  would, 
we  think,  largely  ellmlnpte  'ompresslon  as  a 
demoHvatliig  iorc>?  la  both  structures. 
Further,   this  modlflcatton  would  make  the 

to  economic  change,  and  permit  the  next 
Conunlsslon  to  carry  out  what  we  regard 
as  a  much-needed  reev«luatlon  of  positions 
within  this  structure.  Aa  we  see  It,  the  Phase 
11  limitation  precludes  such  action  by  the 
present  Commission. 

We  are  convinced  th»t  the  salary  sched- 
ules of  career  employees  and  the  Exciulve 
Schedules  requU-e  more  tffectlve  Uitegration. 
The  biennial  Commission  would  be  one  step 
in  this  direction,  and  we  have  recommended 
In  our  report  an  appro»ch  that  could  be  a 
major  advance  toward  achieving  this  end. 

We  share  the  conviction  of  the  previous 
Commission  that  many  critically  Important 
government  positions  are  Uiadequately  paid, 
and  that  this  condition  unfavorably  affects 
the  quality  of  talent  avaUable  to  these  Jobs. 
But  once  a  reasonable  dtegree  of  Integration 
between  the  career  salary  structures  and  the 
executive  salary  structurts  has  been  attained, 
it  will  become  practical  for  salary  relation- 
ships more  directly  to  reflect  responsibilities 
of  individual  positions  la  these  structures. 

The  Commission  reacted  the  above  con- 
clusion with  great  equanimity  Ijecaus©  the 
facts  clearly  pointed  the  direction  corrective 
action  must  take.  The  awne  cannot  be  said 
regarding  the  Commlssfcin's  primary  func- 
tion; recommending  salary  changes  for  the 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  unusual  eco- 
nomic conditions  facing  the  country  during 
our  deliberations — price  inflation  at  home 
and  a  weakening  dollar  abroad — led  the  Com- 
missioners to  arrive  at  tliree  distinctly  dif- 
ferent salary  recommendations,  from  the 
same  available  facts. 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly.  Two  Com- 
missioners concluded  that  no  salary  increase 
should  be  recommended  at  this  time  In  order 
to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
(see  Minority  View  on  page  33) .  Seven  of  the 
nine  Commissioners,  however,  were  convinced 
that  simple  equity  demands  that  salaries  be 
raised  enough  to  at  least  offset  the  five-year 
cost-of-living  advance.  A  majority  of  the 
seven.  In  turn,  felt  that  restoring  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Federal  ofBclals — a  25  per- 
cent Increase — would  be  fair  and  equitable 
and  at  the  same  time  set  an  unmistakable 
example  of  restraint  (this  Majority  View  is 
expressed  in  the  report  starting  on  page  23). 
In  addition,  they  felt  that  growing  Congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  need  for  a  biennial 
Commission  that  would  reassess  salary  levels 
In  1975  warranted  taking  a  conservative 
posture  at  this  point. 

And,  three  Commissioners  voted  for  a  30 
percent  salary  Increment  (see  Minority  View 
on  page  34) .  Pay  Increases  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  do,  indeed,  support  such  an 
advance.  A  very  important  consideration  In 
this  minority  view  is  the  belief  that  Judges — 
as  career  public  servants — have  been  seriously 
disadvantaged  by  lack  of  salary  action  aUice 
1969.  Other  Commissioners  share  this  concern 
regarding  the  Judicial  branch's  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  outstanding  judges. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arch  Patton,  Chairman. 

Government's  Pay  Disincentive 
Tlie  thing  that  most  Impresses  the  student 
of  the  federal  pay  system— particular!"  one 
with  a  personnel  background  In  Industry- 
Is  not  Its  size,  although  it  has  2.7-mUllon 
nonmilltary  employees  and  a  $33 -bill  Ion  pay- 
roll: ic  Is  not  its  growth,  although  the  fed- 
eral payroll  has  expanded  three  times  faster 
than  the  gross  national  product  in  the  past 
decade;  it  ts  not  even  Its  complexity,  al- 
though It  has  developed  administrative  rit- 
uals that  are  quite  different  from  anything 
to  be  found  in  Industry. 


What  is  most  remarkaWi  about  the  federal 
pay  system,  in  my  view,  is  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty a  student  finds  in  developing  evidence 
to  prove  or  dl8prr>ve  the  working  effective- 

stantlal  body  of  technical  knowhow — laws 
and  regulations — that  needs  to  be  brought 
to  bear  Is  truly  imprcs.slve. 

But  I  believe  a  more  important  Impediment 
to  developing  evidential  hypotheses  Is  the 
strong  temptation  on  the  part  of  researchers 
with  an  Industrial  background  to  seek  an- 
swers that  equate  with  Influstry  norms.  The 
federal  employee,  with  little  or  no  industry 
experience,  finds  it  dlfflcult  to  be  helpful  in 
this  case — for  the  two  sides  do  not  really 
speak  the  same  language.  So  the  researcher 
frequently  ends  up  frustrated,  wondering 
why  so  much  of  the  overwhelming  volume 
of  stati-itics  available  on  evpry  hand  in  Wa,sh- 
lugton  is  Eo  useless. 

THE    STRUCTURES 

Any  practical  assessment  of  the  federal  pay 
system  should  start  with  a  description  of  the 
government's  two  major  salary  structixres.  I 
have  come  to  thUik  of  the  first  of  these  as 
the  Executive  Structure,  for  it  includes  all 
members  of  the  executive  branch  subject  to 
Presidential  appointment.  However,  It  also 
Includes  all  federal  and  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress— m  other  words,  the  top  officialdom  of 
all  three  branches  of  the  government.  Only 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  houses,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  stand  above  this  struc- 
ture. This  is  the  $100-milliDn  tip  of  the  $33- 
bUlion  nonmUltary  payroll  iceberg  (which 
substantially  exceeds  the  $22-bUllon  payroll 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force) . 

The  second  and  most  costly  of  the  federal 
pay  structures  is  the  so-called  General  Sched- 
ule. This  structure  establishes  salary  rates 
for  the  federal  Civil  Service  and,  by  linkage, 
for  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  mUitary. 

While  the  Executive  Structure  ir  a  minus- 
cule part  of  the  total  federal  payroll,  it  is 
vitally  Important  because  it  Includes  the 
leadership  of  our  government;  It  Is  the  apex 
of  the  federal  pyramid.  The  Executive  Struc- 
ture is  divided  Into  five  levels,"  as  the  grades 
are  called.  A  sampling  of  the  positions  In 
each  level  and  the  current  salary  paid.  Is  as 
follows: 

Level  I:  $60,000 — Cabinet  Secretaries  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Level  n:  $42,500 — Members  of  Congress/ 
Major  agency  heads;  e.g..  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Comp- 
troller Gpuersa/Judges,  circuit  and  claims 
courts. 

Level  III:  $40,000 — Uader  Secretaries; 
e.g.,  Labor,  Commerce/ Assistant  Comptroller 
General  /Judges,  district  and  customs  courts. 

Level  IV:  $38,000— Assistant  Secretaries; 
e.g..  Air  Force,  Agriculture,  Interior/Capitol 
Architect/Librarian  of  Congress. 

Level  'T:  $36,000 — Heads  of  minor  agen- 
cies; e.g.,  Panama  Canal,  Renegotiation 
Board,  Indian  Claims  Board/Deputies  of 
Capitol  Architect  and  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Several  things  are  immediately  apparent 
from  this  tabulation.  The  pay  differentials 
from  Level  II  through  Level  V  average  less 
than  6'',:,  and  the  number  two  man  in  the 
typical  government  organization  is  only  one 
level  below  his  boss.  Both  conditions  would 
be  motivationally  disastrous  In  most  Indus- 
try situations.  Who  would  want  the  vastly 
greater  responsibility  of  the  top  Job  if  he 
were  only  paid  a  6'T-  premium  for  the 
greater  responsibility  and  risk?  Those  famil- 
ipT  with  compensation  levels  among  iMge 
Industrial  companies  will  also  find  the  salary 
offered  those  key  federal  poeltlons  quite  low. 

Among  the  several  problems  to  be  found  in 
the  Executive  Structure,  the  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  it  controls  the  pay  of 
congressmen,  who  find  It  extraordlnarUy 
difficult  to  vote  themselves  pay  Increases.  The 
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pay  o^  congressmen.  In  turn,  controls  that 
of  the  entire  Executive  Structure,  except 
I«vel  I.  This  Congi-essional  bashfnliiess  has 
-n^nU/vrf  t"  fl  «#rond  weaknevi.  Tor  the  Oon- 
gress-passed  law  estaDiisnuig  uie  i:,Act.ai.ivc 
Structure  provides  that  it  be  revised  only 
once  every  four  years.  (This  Infirmity  was 
further  exacerbated  when  President  Nixon, 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1972,  added  a  fifth  year 
to  the  waiting  period.)  Since  inflation  has 
been  boosting  living  coats  by  about  6';^  annu- 
ally during  recent  years,  the  flve-year  with- 
holding of  salary  mcreases  to  those  In  the 
Executive  Structure  has  meant  a  loes  of  25'; 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries. 
a  ckilino 

Inflation  Itself  represents  still  a  third  prob- 
lem, for  the  law  creating  the  Executive 
Structure  provides  that  no  salary  in  the 
General  Schedule  (the  Civil  Service  struc- 
ture) may  exceed  the  lowest  salary  in  the 
Executive  Structure.  Since  salaries  In  the 
General  Schedule  are  Increased  each  year, 
and  the  Executive  Structure  has  been  un- 
changed for  nearly  five  years,  real  "compres- 
sion" has  developed  among  the  senior  CivU 
Service  executives  as  a  result  of  this  "ceiling." 
At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  all  execu- 
tives in  the  top  GS  grades,  18,  17,  and  most 
of  those  in  16,  are  paid  $36,000 — the  lowest 
level  In  the  Executive  Structure. 

Should  Congress  fall  to  raise  Executive 
Structure  salaries  this  spring — and  the  pres- 
ent inflation  rate  in  the  GS  continues  until 
1977 — virtually  all  executives  In  GS  15 
through  GS  18,  and  some  In  GS  14,  will  be 
paid  In  the  same  salary  when  the  next  re- 
view period  comes  for  the  Executive  Struc- 
ture three  years  hence.  If  this  occurs,  some 
30,000  federal  executives  will  all  be  paid  $36,- 
OOO.  Even  today,  three  to  four  echelons  of 
executives  reporting  one  to  the  other  are 
paid  the  same.  Three  years  hence,  it  the 
celling  Is  not  removed,  five  reporting  levels, 
all  paid  $36,000,  are  likely  to  be  fairly  com- 
mon. This  would,  of  coiu-se,  be  a  motivational 
nightmare. 

Other  less  obvious  problems  plague  the 
Executive  Structure.  For  example,  there  is  no 
standing  body  In  our  federal  government 
with  responsibility  for  reviewing  Job  rela- 
tionships within  the  five  levels.  This  means 
that  a  Level  m  position  that  may  have  been 
Important  when  It  was  first  added  to  the 
structure  umpteen  years  ago,  tends  to  stay 
at  that  level  Indefinitely  even  If  there  Is  a 
steady  decline  In  its  relative  value  to  the 
national  well  being.  A  good  example  of  this 
was  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  remained  a  Level  V  job  from  the  time 
It  was  organized  in  the  1950s  until  it  was 
abolished  In  1973.  The  board  members  had 
done  little  but  draw  their  pay  for  many 
years,  but  there  was  no  policing  body  with 
responsibility  for  changing  job  relationships 
within  the  structure. 

Furthermore,  the  present  system  provides 
no  means  for  equating  Job  values  between 
the  Executive  Structure  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Structure.  It  simply  assumes  all  politi- 
cally appointed  positions  in  Level  V  are 
worth  more  than  all  Grade  18  Jobs  (at 
least  until  Inflation  pushes  Civil  Service 
salaries  up  to  the  pay  level  of  appointed  offi- 
cials in  Level  V) .  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
some  Level  V  jobs  are  actually  less  impor- 
tant— hence  worth  less — than  some  Grade 
18  positions. 

EQUAL    PAY 

Then,  too,  there  are  those  who  think  It 
is  a  mistake  to  pay  all  congressmen  the  same 
(except  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader) 
as  Is  now  done,  when  some  committee  chair- 
men obviously  have  greater  responsibility 
than  the  newest  freshman  Congressman.  All 
Cabinet  officers,  It  Is  also  frequently  noted, 
are  paid  the  same,  although  some  have  sub- 
stantially greater  responsibilities  than  others. 
And,  of  course,  the  system  provides  no  re- 
ward for  Individual  performance  except  pro- 


motion. With  pay-for-resjjonslblUty  rela- 
tlonhslps  being  a«  casual  as  they  are  at  the 
political  level  in  ihe  government,  even  pro- 
motion has  Ite  prtiblems.  The  story  Is  told 

...         '  ,,1  ■• 

George  Shultz  from  Secretary  of  Labor  (at 
$60,000)  to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  (at  $42,500).  Mrs.  Shultz 
commented.  "One  more  promotion  like  this, 
George,  and  we'll  have  to  borrow  money  to 
live." 

Bvit  it  Is  the  retirement  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Structure  that  are  most  dlfflcult  for 
the  businessman  lo  understand.  It  is  almost 
as  though  each  of  the  three  branches 
worked  for  a  different  employer.  Offlclals  of 
the  executive  branch,  for  example,  have  7% 
deducted  from  their  pay  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, and  most  of  them  have  it  returned, 
without  interest,  when  they  leave  govern- 
ment service.  The  reason:  few  have  worked 
the  five  years  neces.sary  to  receive  a  pension 

Members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
have  8';  deducted  from  their  paychecks  for 
retirement.  The  average  congressman,  how- 
ever, receives  a  pension  for  17  years  service. 

Federal  judges,  the  third  branch  of  this 
Executive  Structure,  have  lifetime  Jobs  at 
full  pay.  They  are  paid  full  salary  in  retire- 
ment, whereas  all  other  government  em- 
ployees receive  varying  percentages  of  their 
final  salary  In  retirement,  depending  on 
length  of  service,  and  very  rarely  top  one- 
half  their  salary.  As  a  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment, judges  have  nothing  deducted  from 
their  salaries  to  support  a  pension  program. 
A  district  judge,  holding  a  Level  III  position, 
actually  receives  more  cash  Income  than  a 
Senator  or  congressmen  whose  jobs  are 
evaluated  one  level  higher. 

Furthermore,  the  8%  of  salary  a  Judge  does 
not  contribute  for  a  pension  has  a  career 
value  as  spendable  Income  approximating 
$250,000  when  compound  Interest  is  applied 
to  this  added  Income  over  the  period  of 
service.  And  finally,  the  lifetime  salary  of  the 
average  judge  vs.  the  sharply  reduced  pension 
of  the  average  Senator  or  congressman  Is 
worth  an  additional  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  real  Income  to  the  individual 
judge  over  a  career. 

THE    CONTUSION 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  confused,  contradic- 
tory compensation  structure  for  the  ap- 
pointed and  elected  officials  of  the  federal 
government,  a  system  crusted  with  inherited 
anomalies  and  so  full  of  negative  motivation 
features  that  It  would  probably  paralyze  a 
private  corporation. 

But  the  Executive  Structure  Is  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  rationality  by  comparison  with 
the  General  Schedule,  which  determines  the 
pmy  of  the  great  majority  of  nonmilltary  gov- 
ernment workers.  And  since  political  power 
means  less  to  the  Civil  Service  than  to  the 
appointed  executives,  this  is  where  an  In- 
adequate pay  system  can  do  great  damage. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE  JOBS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Al- 
yeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  has  re- 
cently supplied  me  with  information 
concerning  employment  opportimities 
associated  with  the  impending  construc- 
ti9n  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  My  of- 
fice, as  well  as  other  Senate  oflBces,  has 
been  receiving  an  increasing  number  of 
job  inquiries  from  interested  individu- 
als from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
wanting  to  know  what  the  Alaskan  job 
situation  is.  In  fact,  jobs  in  Alaska  are 
scarce,  unemployment  is  high,  and  the 
Alaskan  cost  of  living  is  inflated.  I  am 
hopeful  that  those  considering  a  trip  to 
Alaska  to  find  work  will  not  do  so  until 
their  employment  plans  are  secure  and 


they  are  financially  Independent  so  as 
not  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  Alaskan 
socio-economic  structure.  Mr.  President, 

mert  entitled:  "The  Truth  About  Pipe- 
line Jobs  in  Alaska"  prepared  by  Alycska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  be  printed  in  liie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  TauTH  About  Alaska  Pxfsumb  Jom 

What  U  the  trans  Alaska  pIpeltneT 

A  proposed  crude  oil  pipeline  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Valdes,  in  the  Southcen- 
tral  Alaska.  It  will  be  796  milea  long  and  48 
Inches  in  diameter.  Construction  of  the  line 
to  Us  Initial  operating  capacity  will  require 
three  years.  At  ultimate  capacity,  it  would 
move  2  million  bsu-rels  of  oil  a  day. 

W)io  icill  build  the  pipeline? 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company  is  the 
company  formed  and  owned  by  seven  major 
oil  companies,  to  design,  build  and  operate 
the  line.  However,  the  actual  construction 
will  be  done  by  dozens  of  major  construction 
companies,  and  numerous  smaller  Arms,  un- 
der contract  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Alyeska. 

What  jobs  will  be  available? 

Actually,  very  few  jobs  will  open  up  for 
casual  workers.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  Including  an  Alaska  law  requiring  that 
Alaska  residents  be  given  first  preference  of 
pipeline  construction  and  some  other  Jobs  In 
the  State.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Jobs  will 
require  specific  skills  which  In  most  cases 
are  available  only  among  those  experienced 
in  pipeline  construction. 

What  is  the  Alaska  law  ichich  gives  job 
preference  to  Alaskans? 

The  Alaska  State  Legislative  in  1972  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  Alaska  Local  Hire 
BiU,  providing  that  cenain  Jobs  In  the 
State — including  those  on  the  pipieline — be 
awarded  on  a  first-priority  basis  to  qualified 
Alaskans.  This  bill  was  signed  Into  law  that 
same  year  by  Alaska's  Governor,  William  A. 
Egan.  Alaskans  feel  Justified  in  assuring  hir- 
ing preference  to  residents  for  many  reasons. 
Including  the  unusually  high  imemployment 
rate  in  the  State,  and  the  experience  of 
Alaskans  during  previous  construction  proj- 
ects when  out-of-state  construction  com- 
panies gave  available  jobs  to  their  out-of- 
state  crews,  and  unemployed  Alaskans  had 
no  opportunity  for  work.  To  resident  Alas- 
kans, the  situation  was  made  even  worse 
when  the  out-of-state  workers,  at  the  end  of 
the  construction  sesisons,  took  their  wages 
and  left  the  State.  So  the  State  now  requires 
that  qualified  Alaskans  gel  first  opportunity 
for  these  jobs. 

What  constitutes  an  Alaskan  resident  for 
this  law? 

According  to  Alaska  State  law  under  Title 
38,  Public  Lands  Section  38.40.090,  resident 
means  a  person  who  ( 1 )  except  for  brief  in- 
tervals or  military  service  has  been  physically 
present  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  one  year 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  he  enters  into 
a  contract  of  employment;  (2)  maintains  a 
place  of  residence  within  the  State;  (3  i  has 
established  a  residency  for  voting  purposes 
within  the  State;  (4)  has  not,  within  the 
period  of  required  residency,  claimed  a  resi- 
dency in  another  state;  and  (5)  shows  by  all 
attending  circumstances  that  his  Intent  Is  to 
make  Alaska  his  permanent  residence. 

What  is  a  "qualified  Alaskan"  under  the 
Alaska  Local  Hire  Law? 

Title  8.  Alaska  Administrative  Code.  Chap- 
ter 35.090,  Para.  (10),  defines  "qualified"  as, 
"those  persons  who  by  their  education,  train- 
ing and  experience  or  combination  thereof 
can  perform  the  duties  and  satisfy  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  usual  in  the  offered 
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•mployment.  proTlded  tlukt  the  duties,  terms 
and  oondlUoiu  meet  tbe  reaaonablo  st&nd- 
ards  ol  the  Industry  as  required  or  other  em- 
ployees performing  the  same  type  of  work  In 
the  Industry." 

What  abovt  vniom  /obs? 

Most  of  the  major  unions  whose  members 
will  be  Involved  in  conatructlon  ot  the  pipe- 
line malntald  local  hiring  halls  la  Alaska, 
wUh  preference  golng^to  their  Alaskan  mem- 
bers. However,  thfte  locals  will  call  utx)n 
their  national  headquarters  for  additional 
help,  shoiUd  It  be  required.  We  suggest  that 
vmlon  memJbeis  who  have  an  Interest  in  work- 
ing on  the  pipeline  should  contact  their  own 
hometown  inoi^jy 

How  muck  can.  workmen  expect  to  receive? 

Paychecks  for  construction  work  m  Alaska 
may  run  from  16  to  25  percent  higher  than 
for  similar  Jobs  In  tlie  Continental  U.S.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  living  is  correspondingly 
higher.  '^  "  ' 

Would  my  family  like  living  in  Alaska? 
Very  likely  they  might.  But  you — and 
they— must  bear  In  mind  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  Higher  by  anywhere  from  afteen  to 
fifty  percent  than  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
depending  upon  location.  Housing,  la  par- 
ticular. Is  In  short  supply  in  many  communi- 
ties, with  apartment  rentals  ranging  to 
$300.00  per  month  and  more,  and  modern 
three-bedroom  houses  selling  In  the  $40-60.- 
000  range.  As  another  example,  a  ham  and 
egg  breakfast  wUl  range  from  $3.00  In  the 
Anchorage  area  to  te.OO  In  Fairbanks;  a  New 
York  steak  dinner  ranges  In  the  same  loca- 
tions from  $8.00  to  •16.00.  Telephone  rates 
run  from  •S.SO  to  $14.00  per  month;  electric- 
ity for  a  1,600  sqtiare  foot  home  Is  about 
$14.00  per  month.  Items  of  clothing  wUl  run 
approximately  25  percent  higher.  Also  re- 
member that  although  Its  residents  proudly 
and  with  Justification  point  to  Its  many  ad- 
vantages, Alaska  can  seem  a  harsh  land  for 
those  imprepared  for  its  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctlc  winters.  Winter  temperatures  range 
fr>>m  near  and  below  freezing  In  parte  of 
Southeastern  and  Southcentral  Alaska,  to 
minus  80  degrees  In  some  parts  of  the  In- 
terior. Winds  sometimes  drive  the  chUl  factor 
to  the  equivalent  of  minus  150  degrees.  In 
addition,  there  Is  more  darkness  than  light 
during  winter  months.  Hardy  Alaskans  thrtve 
on  theae  conditions.  However,  before  com- 
mitting you  and  your  family  to  the  vagaries 
of  Job  hunting  la  Alaska,  be  certain  you  are 
prepared  for  the  climatic  challenge. 

Wouldn't  tfiere  be  a  place  for  a  skilled 
tcorkerlike  me? 

Quite  possibly,  yes.  But  please  don't  come 
to  Alaska  to  apply.  Already  Alaskan  cities 
are  deluged  with  jobless  persons,  and  more 
are  arriving  every  day. 

lie  read  ads  offering  pipeline  fol>3  in 
Alaska.  What  about  them? 

As  In  any  boom,  unscrupulous  operators 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  offering  to 
provide  "Job  Information"  In  exchange  for 
fees  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  dollars,  and 
sometime*  much  more.  Quite  likely  the  In- 
formation provided  Is  of  little  value,  or  Is 
avaUable  free  from  the  VS.  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Alaska  Department  of  Labor. 
Perhaps  even  employment  offices  In  your 
home  town  have  the  same  Information. 
ITierefore,  be  particularly  careful  of  ads 
asking  for  money  to  be  sent  in  exchange  for 
information.  And  before  you  respond  to  any 
such  offers,  we  urge  you  to  clip  the  ad  and 
send  It  to: 

The  Office  of  t!ie  Attorney  General,  Con- 
sumer Protection  Section.  Department  of 
Law,  360  K  Street,  Boom  250,  Anchorage 
Alaska  99501. 

/  stiU  toant  to  try  for  a  jo\>;  where  should 
I  apply? 

When  pipeline  oonstructloo  begins,  Alyeska 
wUl  award  contracts  for  the  work  to  various 
construction  companies.  The  selected  firms 
will   do   all    the   hiring   foe   pipeline   work. 


Therefore,  applications  for  these  Jobs  should 
not  be  submitted  to  Alyeska  or  its  owner 
companies.  Announcements  of  the  award 
of  construction  contracts  wUl  appear  In  the 
press  and  In  trade  or  labor  organization 
Journals.  At  that  time  persons  seeking  pipe- 
line construction  Jobs  should  apply  directly, 
or  through  their  unions,  to  selected  con- 
tractors. 

What  about  other  jdbs  in  the  State? 

Alaska  has  always  had  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment. The  average  rate  la  near  10.4 
percent,  the  highest  by  far  In  the  nation. 

I'm  heading  North  anyway.  Any  sugges- 
tions? 

Plenty.  We  recommend  that  you  bring  at 
least  $1,000  to  cover  your  Job-hunting  ex- 
penses. It  might  take  a  long  time.  You'll 
need  warm  winter  clothing.  Including  heavy 
boots.  Jacket,  and  gloves— all  insulated  to 
withstand  our  extreme  temperatures.  And, 
In  the  event  that  you  don't  find  work,  voull 
also  need  money  enough  to  pay  your  trans- 
portation back  home.  Finally,  we  strongly 
urge  you  to  leave  your  family  behind  until 
you  are  settled  and  sure  you  Intend  to  stay. 
Ala.=;kans  are  a  hardy  lot  and  tend  to  be  seU- 
sumclent.  But  we  take  our  climate  seriously. 
And  so  should  vou. 
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GOV.  MILTON  SHAPP 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Milton  Shapp,  of  Pennsylvania,  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion's independent  truckers  for  his  lead- 
ership during  the  recent  truckers'  strike. 
Ijt  was  Governor  Shapp  who  kept  the 
negotiations  going  when  they  tlireatened 
to  break  down.  Hi«  sincerity  and  liis 
sympathetic  approach  earned  him  the 
confidence  of  the  truckers.  Through  long 
hours  of  discussions  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
protect  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Governor  Shapp  duiing  some  of  those 
meetings  and  observed  first-hand  just 
how  effective  and  crucial  his  efforts  were. 
It  is  my  purpose  here  publicly  to  salute 
him  and  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  for  a  job  well  done. 

In  this  connection,  the  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  on  Friday,  February 
8,  called  attention  to  Governor  Shapp's 
work  as  an  example  of  tlie  strong  role 
being  played  by  a  number  of  Governors 
and  local  officials  in  meeting  the  energy 
crisis,  sometimes,  it  eeems,  even  despite 
the  White  House, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  along  with  certain 
examples  of  articles  and  editorials  from 
other  newspapers  which  commend  Gov- 
ernor Shapp  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JProm  the  Washlngtoo  Post,  Feb.  8,  1974] 
The  I»kesidential  Vacuttm 
Tlie  central  negotiator  In  the  truckers' 
strike  turns  out  to  be  tlie  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Milton  J.  Shapp,  working  out  of  a 
Washington  hotel  room.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  hi  the  caces  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Fairfax  County,  are 
left  to  struggle  with  the  manifest  need  for 
some  sort  of  gasoline  rationing.  The  federal 
energy  adminlstjator,  William  E.  Simon,  Is 
now  encouraging  the  states  to  set  up  their 
own  rationing  systems.  He  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  Congress  to  give  him 
authority  for  federal  rationing,  possibly  be- 


cause President  Nixon  keeps  suMestlna  th.f 
It  wont  be  necessary.  ^      " 

Perhaps  It  is  only  the  Utest  version  of  the 
New  Federalism,  but  U  looks  very  much  like 
a  collapse  of  leadership  at  the  center  of  the 
government.  There  are  no  more  obvious  and 
traditional  federal  responslbUltles  than  the 
flow  of  Interstate  freight  or  the  management 
of  the  national  fuel  supply.  But  the  phone 
seems  to  be  off  the  hook  at  the  White  House 
The  one  rear.-;urlng  a^ect  of  t^e3e  events— 
and  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  Important 
one  before  the  present  hiatus  Is  over — is  the 
unexpectedly  strong  and  courageous  response 
of  a  numljcr  of  governors  and  local  officials  In 
picking  up  the  challenges  that  the  federal 
government  has  abandoned. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Feb.  8,  1974] 

Sh.\pp  Acted:   Hi3  TttrcK  Bole  Suiveo 
Public 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  tentative  agree- 
ment worked  out  yesterday  in  an  effort  to  end 
the  violence-plagued  Independent  truckers' 
walkout,  Milton  J.  Shapp  has  emerged  with  a 
brighter  image. 

And  there's  substance  behind  that  Image. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington put  it  succinctly:  Pennsylvania's  Gov- 
ernor sat  In  on  the  bargaining  sessions  with 
six  truckers  and  ^ree  Mlxon  Administration 
officials.  The  writer  credited  him  with  or- 
ganizing the  talks  in  the  first  place  and 
holding  them  together  through  four  trying 
days.  And  Shapp  has  offered  to  help  inform 
the  striking  truckers  of  the  agreement's 
terms. 

What's  a  Governor  from  Pennsvlvanla  do- 
ing In  the  Nation's  Capital  in  such  a  role? 

Frankly,  there  appeared  to  be  a  vacuum 
In  leadership  as  this  troubled  situation  de- 
veloped. Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est hit  states.  But  interstate  laws  were  be- 
ing violated  and  the  solutions  to  some  of  the 
reasonable  problems  faced  by  the  truckers  In  y 
the  energy  crisis  obviously  would  have  to 
come  from  Washington,  where  energy  policy 
Is  being  made.  Yet  no  one  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration or  In  the  Congress  seemed  ready 
to  move  m  and  exert  leadership  in  resolving 
the  Issues  and  getting  things  moving  again. 

Governor  Shapp  was  ready.  Without  being 
"soft"  on  the  violence-prone  few  who  were 
Intent  on  making  a  bad  situation  intoler- 
able, he  provided  a  sympathetic  ear  for  the 
truckers'  complaints  and  a  goad  to  govern- 
ment to  start  doing  something.  He  ignored 
personal  vacation  plans,  generated  the  talks 
and  saw  them  through  to  a  tentative  conclu- 
sion. 

Certainly,  a  Democratic  Governor  taking 
center  stage  like  that  must  not  have  been 
the  most  welcome  sight  to' Administration  of- 
ficials. Certainly,  he  may  face  some  truckers' 
displeasure  that  they  didn't  win  all  their 
points — and  some  displeasure  from  those  who 
think  the  truckers  shoriUdn't  have  gotten 
anything.  Some  may  even  try  to  denigrate 
his  actions  as  a  political  move  In  an  election 
year  or  an  Intrusion  of  a  State  official  into  a 
national  affair.  But  considering  the  serious- 
ness of  what  was  happening  on  the  highways 
and  the  need  to  do  something  about  It,  such 
criticisms  are  petty  and  shortsighted. 

This  newspaper  has  not  gone  along  with 
everything  Governor  Shapp  has  done  during 
his  term,  but  we  believe  his  demeanor  In  the 
truck  stoppage  has  been  In  the  highest  order 
of  public  service. 


[From   the  PhUadelphle   Inquirer,  Feb.  10, 

19741 
TBtJCK  Strike  Reothrkd  Actiow  and  Govra- 

KOB  6HAPP  RhBPOITDED 

Gov.  Milton  Shapp  served  America  well 
with  courageous  Intervention  in  the  truck 
strike  that  was  threatening  to  cripple  the 
national  economy  and  bod  been  virtually 
Ignored  by  Federal  offlclalB  In  Washington. 
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The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  stepped  into 
the  leadership  vacuum  in  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. 

But  Mr.  Shapps  bold  steps — ^begun  Feb.  1 
with  telegrams  Inviting  all  Interested  parties 
to  meet  with  him  In  a  Washington  hotel  at 
noon  last  Sunday — were  not  motivated 
merely  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of 
his  state  and  region.  He  had  accurately  ana- 
lyzed the  truckers'  revolt,  led  by  Independent 
owner-operators,  as  a  nation-wide  time-bomb 
with  a  very  short  fuse. 

Nixon  Administration  officials  should  have 
been  out  front  In  trying  to  resolve  truckers' 
grievances — Federtd  Energy  Administrator 
William  E.  Simon,  Transportation  Secretary 
Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  Labor  Secretary  Peter  J. 
Brennan — had  been  In  contact  with  the 
truckers  but  were  Just  sitting  on  their  hands. 
Mr.  Nixon  not  only  let  the  situation  drift, 
but  ctmipounded  the  error  by  refusing  to  see 
Mr.  Shapp  after  the  governor,  at  a  crucial 
point,  requested  a  meeting. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  successful  the 
negotiations  will  be  in  terms  of  lasting  re- 
sults. Many  truckers  are  reluctant  to  accept 
a  compromise  settlement  hammered  out  un- 
der Mr.  Shapp's  auspices.  But  the  settlement 
is  refreshingly  uncompromising  In  reordering 
fuel  allocation  priorities  to  meet  100  per- 
cent of  the  trucking  Industry's  need  and  In 
expediting  freight  rate  adjustment  related  to 
rising  fuel  costs. 

William  J.  Hill,  a  Pittsburgh  truck  driver 
and  a  leader  in  the  negotiations  in  behalf  of 
the  strikers,  said  of  Gov.  Shapp:  "He's  firm 
but  he's  fair,  and  we  knew  he'd  listen." 

That  is  a  tribute  well  earned,  under  heavy 
fire. 


[Prom  the  Scranton  Times,  Feb.  10,  1974] 

Reception  Cool  at  CAprrAL  Bur  Wrrn  Shapp 

tJp,  Trucks  Began  To  Ship  Out 

Hassisbusc. — Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  was 
thrust  Into  the  national  spotlight  last  week 
by  two  related  Incidents,  one  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  the  other  in  a  truck  garage  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Shapp  received  what  amounted  to  a  brush- 
off  at  the  White  House,  but  he  was  greeted 
warmly  by  a  fired-up  group  of  Independent 
truck  drivers  at  Prystown,  Berks  County. 

These  Incidents,  and  other  developments 
In  the  shutdown  of  truck  operations  by  the 
Independents,  backfired  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

Virtually  alone,  the  governor  forced  fed- 
eral authcHltles  to  recognize  independent 
truckers  as  a  separate  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry as  the  only  way  to  negotiate  an  end  of 
violence  which  had  swept  the  country. 

Then,  he  took  the  agreement  to  two  major 
truck  stops  In  Pennsylvania  to  explain  the 
benefits  to  the  truckers,  knowing  his  message 
and  their  response  would  be  a  national  story. 

Today,  Shapp  Is  back  in  his  Lower  Merlon 
(Montgomery  County)  home,  talking  with  hla 
top  aides  about  another  crisis:  How  to  stop 
a  move  In  the  legislature  to  reduce  sharply 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes. 

To  cut  taxes  as  drastically  as  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Senate  Democrats  and  House 
Republicans  Intend,  Shapp  feels,  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  allowing  the  trucker  strike 
to  rumble  Into  violent  chaos. 

Shapp's  aggressiveness  In  facing  a  crisis 
head-on  was  the  second  major  time  he  has 
successfully  agitated  President  Nixon.  The 
first  was  the  battle  to  provide  massive  fed- 
eral relief  to  victims  of  tropical  storm  Agnes. 

But  it  didn't  come  without  some  personal 
pain.  Including  the  embarrassment,  which 
the  governor  worked  to  his  advantage,  of 
holding  a  press  briefing  on  the  front  lawn  of 
the  White  House. 

Federal  officials,  the  same  day,  were  holding 
press  conference  inside  the  White  House. 

But  the  red-carpet  courtesy  at  Frystown 


was  a  classic  example  of  how  Shapp  single- 
handedly  won  the  support  of  thousands  of 
burly  Teamsters,  who  previously  have  had 
thoughts  about  running  politicians  off  the 
road. 

After  the  governor,  leaders  of  Independent 
truckers  and  federal  officials  reached  agree- 
ment at  5  a.m.  Thursday  to  provide  some 
financial  relief  to  the  drivers,  Shapp  felt  the 
message  had  to  be  hand-carried. 

Reports  circulated  the  country  the  owner- 
operators  of  the  big  tractor-trailers  were  re- 
jecting the  proposal  and  Intended  to  con- 
tinue the  strike. 

However,  the  fact  that  Shapp  had  the  "de- 
cency to  come  here."  as  one  trucker  put  it,  the 
drivers  made  him  feel  at  home  at  the  truck 
stop. 

They  put  a  microphone  on  the  back  of  a 
pick-up  truck  for  the  governor  to  use  In 
addressing  *Jiem  In  the  cold  garage. 

And  they  stacked  up  10  cases  of  "special" 
motor  oil  Into  a  make-shift  staircase  behind 
the  truck. 

Shapp  plunged  Into  the  truck  strife  Jan.  31 
in  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  with  William  Hill, 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Association  of 
Steel  Haulers  (FASH) . 

Within  a  week,  he  told  HIU,  the  strike  will 
force  plants  to  close,  cause  unemployment  to 
soar  and  cut  off  food  and  other  supplies. 

Tliey  agreed  the  first  step  to  avert  a  seri- 
ous economic  breakdown  of  the  nation  was  to 
meet  last  Sunday  In  Washington — hopefully 
with  officials  of  the  administration,  if  not  the 
President  hhnself. 

Mr.  Nixon  refused  to  answer  his  phone,  but 
Shapp's  persistence  at  least  produced  W.  J. 
Ussery  Jr..  the  President's  proficient  labor 
troubleshooter,  who  Immediately  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  strike. 

William  Simon,  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  energy 
m.in,  agreed  to  Join  the  talks  Monday  in  a 
hotel  suite. 

"Unless  you  recognize  the  men  who  are  on 
strike,  not  Just  the  Industry  spokesmen,  you 
won't  have  a  settlement,"  Shapp  quoted  him- 
self in  his  Frystown  garage  speech  as  telling 
U$sery  and  Simon. 

UntU  then,  federal  authorities  had  refused 
to  discuss  the  strike  with  Independent  truck- 
ers, who  own,  operate  and  maintain  their 
own  rigs,  as  opposed  to  other  Teamsters  who 
drive  company  trucks. 

"This  was  the  first  time  the  White  House 
recognized  they  (federal  authorities  and  in- 
dependent truckers)  would  have  to  be  part 
of  the  bargaining  talks,"  Shapp  said. 

Prom  that  point,  the  governor  applied  his 
old  collective  bargaining  techniques,  recalling 
he  had  never  had  a  strike  by  his  employees 
when  he  owned  a  cable  televlislon-electronics 
firm. 

With  the  agreement  hammered  out,  after 
four  nights  of  sleepness  bargaining,  the  ne- 
gotiators sat  back  Thursday  morning — and 
hoped  the  rank-and-fllers  across  the  country 
would  ratify  it. 

But  they  weren't. 

The  strike  continued  and  violence  threat- 
ened again. 

The  truckers'  main  demand — a  roll-back  in 
the  price  of  dlesel  fuel  from  about  50.9  cents 
a  gallon  to  32.9  cents — ^was  not  part  of  the 
package. 

The  6  per  cent  surcharge,  which  the  truck- 
ers could  tack  onto  customer  bills,  the  re- 
sumption of  Sunday  sales  of  dlesel  fuel,  a 
direct  hot-line  to  use  on  gripes  of  price  goug- 
ing or  fuel  hoarding  weren't  stalsfactory. 

Seeing  the  rejection  of  the  pact  growing 
across  the  nation,  Shapp  arranged  a  hell- 
copter  trip  to  two  major  truck  stops,  one  on 
Interstate  30  at  Bartonsvllle,  Monroe  County, 
the  other  on  1-78  at  Frystown. 

The  agreement  was  a  major  Improvement 
for  the  truckers,  he  felt,  but  It  wasn't  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  governor  decided  to  take 
the  sigreement  to  the  drivers  on  a  personal 
mission. 


The  reception  was  as  Incredible  as  a  canary 
accidentally  flying  into  the  mouth  of  a  cat — 
and  winging  back  out  to  tell  about  its  ad- 
venture with  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

"CJovernor,  we  appreciate  what  you  alone 
have  done  for  us,"  said  Edward  Cherkoekl.  of 
Clark's  Summit,  Lackawanna  County  chief 
spokesman  for  tl. .  Independent  Truckers'  As- 
sociation of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

"We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  you  .  .  . 
but  v,'e  can't  accept  these  terms." 

C'ierko,?ki  and  other  truckers  seemed  sin- 
cere in  their  concern  that  the  agreement 
would  merely  trigger  another  roimd  of  in- 
flationary price  increases,  hitting  their  fami- 
lies and  every  other  citizen  in  the  country. 

"This  will  force  the  price  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts up  again  and  my  wife  will  be  buying 
meat  for  $20  a  pound,"  another  trucker  at 
FYystown  said  to  Shapp. 

Tlie  governor  coimtercd  by  urging  the 
drivers  to  accept  the  agreement  first — and 
then  marshal  support  for  a  bill  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Henry  H.  (Scoop)  Jackson,  D.,  Washington, 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  Jackson  bill,  Shapp  told  the  truckers, 
is  designed  to  put  a  curb  on  oil  prices — and 
soaring  profits  by  the  oil  companies. 

"Nixon  and  company  will  turn  this  around 
by  saying  the  truckers  are  causing  prices  to 
go  up,"  the  governor  said.  "That's  why  we 
should  try  to  make  this  plan  work." 

Like  babes  in  arm,  the  truckers,  to  the 
delight  of  national  television  cameras,  shout- 
ed their  over-all  support  of  Shapp's  pitch, 
Indicating  his  personal  trip  had  them  think- 
ing again  about  going  back  to  work. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News, 

Feb.  12,  1974] 

Milt  in  the  Driver's  Seat 

To  hear  the  pundits  talk  this  week  you'd 
think  Milt  Shapp  carefully  planned  last 
week,  the  week  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  handful  of  aides  stepped  Into  the 
truckers'  strike  and  made  peace  while  the 
Nixon  Team  was  mired  In  Watergate. 

But  Shapp,  of  course,  had  no  control 
over  the  events  that  conspired  to  make  hUn 
a  hero.  He  merely  stepped  In  when  some- 
one had  to.  The  work  stoppage  could  have 
grown  even  uglier  than  It  was.  Rumors  flew 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  for  calUng  out  the  Army 
to  keep  trucks  moving.  We  suspect  those  few 
crazies  among  the  truckers  who  resorted  to 
violence  would  have  fired  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Just  as  quickly  as  they  fired  at  fellow  truck- 
ers out  on  the  roads  last  week.  A  grievance 
demonstration  could  easily  have  turned  Into 
civil  insurrection. 

The  President,  preoccupied  with  Watergate 
matters  and  not  known  for  his  empathy  with 
working  men  In  the  first  place,  tried  to  deal 
with  the  truckers  in  traditional  Nixonian 
fashion:  an  FBI  investigation  of  the  trucker 
leaders — a  tactic  which  doesn't  exactly  In- 
spire confidence  In  the  men  on  the  other  side 
Of  the  bargaining  table. 

Then  Shapp  stepped  in  and  accomplished 
In  hours  of  grinding  negotiating  sessions 
what  even  the  Administration's  star  labor 
trouble  shooter,  Willie  J.  Usery,  had  given 
up  hope  on. 

The  outcome  is  fair.  Neither  the  truckers — 
who  asked  for  the  nation's  highways  with  a 
private  string  around  them — nor  the  govern- 
ment— which  doesn't  want  to  look  soft  on 
truckers — is  completely  pleased.  There  still 
are  more  details  to  be  worked  out.  We  could. 
If  the  settlement  isn't  followed  through 
properly,  have  more  trouble  on  the  roads. 
But  the  trucks  are  rolling.  Trucker  Bill 
Hill's  words  describe,  our  feelings  about  Milt 
Shapp's  role  In  all  of  this:  "Helluva  man, 
the  governor.  He  glued  this  together  when 
everybody  else  gave  up." 

Election  time  politics  aside,  it  was  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  Even  Frank  Rlzzo  admitted 
that.  Thanks,  Milt. 
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CC»«ORBB8  CHANCE  FOR  FISCAL 
REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  hard 
work  which  the  Congress  is  devoting  to 
budget  reform  Is  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  and  many  columnists,  re- 
porters, and  editorial  writers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this.  Even  though  the 
problem  of  congressional  budgetary  re- 
form is  very  complex,  many  have  been 
watching  our  worlc  and  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  on  the  reform 
legislation. 

According  to  an  article  by  Columnist 
Charles  Bartlett  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  December  26,  1973,  budget  re- 
form: 

I»  so  plainly  m  reform  whoe*  time  haa  come 
that  the  Senate  wlU  be  wise  enough  to  fol- 
low the  House  s  lead. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  its  version  of  the  reform 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  also 
act  positively  now  that  the  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  suggests, 
the  Senate  is  wise  enough  not  only  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  House,  but  to  pass  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  I  tiiink  that 
the  bill  which  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  labored  tc  produce 
and  which  has  been  refined  and  improved 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, is  a  more  carefully  drawn  piece 
of  legi^ation  than  the  bill  passed  bv  the 
House.  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  on 
S.  1541  with  Senators  Ervw.  Ourney. 
Roth.  Beock.  McCleu,ak.  Robekt  C. 
Btrd.  CAifwoH.  Cook.  Gmffin,  Jack- 
son, RiBicojT,  Metcalf,  Allew,  Chiles, 
NuwH,  HtTDDLESTON,  and  MUSKH. 

We  have,  after  all.  had  the  benefit  of 
several  months  of  studj-  and  debate  after 
passage  of  the  landmark  House  bm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bartlett's  article,  "Congress'  Chance  for 
Fiscal  Reform"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress'  Chance  for  Fiscal  Reform 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

WASHiNCTojr.— Ten  years  ago  a  new  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  balked  at  sending 
a  budget  to  Congress  that  would  burst  the 
$100  billion  barrier.  He  was  afraid  the  psy- 
chologlcal  Impact  would  shatter  the  accept- 
ance of  his  program. 

Now  the  Nixon  administration  Is  ready  to 
hand  Congress  a  budget  that  wlU  exceed  $300 
billion,  and  the  legislators  are  going  to 
grapple  laboriously  with  their  obllgaUon  to 
approve  the  outlay  of  this  mind-boggling 
Bum.  They  are  a  dauntless  crew  because  they 
will  examine  the  Nixon  budget  requests  with 
the  same  procedures  they  have  iwed  since 
1921.  when  the  budget  was  $5  billion. 

Fortunately  basic  reforms  in  the  appro- 
prlatlona  process  are  being  pushed  with  some 
■uccess  by  a  study  band— Representatives  Al 
Ullman  (D-Ore.).  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (l>- 
Mlss.),  and  Richard  BoUlng  (D-Mo.).  Their 
bUl  passed  the  House  (38a-to-a3)  and  Is  now 
lodged  In  the  Senate  where  Senators  Lee  Met- 
caU  (D-Mout.)  and  Charles  H.  Percy  (B-Hl.) 
are  doing  their  best,  'nua  is  the  flrst  real 
chance  to  change  the  process  in  40  years,  and 
It  will  be  tragic  U  it  Is  lost. 

There  is  no  dispute  over  the  main  thrust  of 
the  reform.  It  will  oblige  Congress  to  vote  its 
appropriations  in  terms  of  a  target  total,  a 


sum  related  by  congressional  consensus  to 
the  Income  that  the  government  anticipates 
during  the  fiscal  year.  By  relating  outlays  to 
Income  for  the  first  time.  Congress  wUl  have 
taken  a  big  stride  toward  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Under  the  new  plan.  Congress  will  have 
eight  months  to  digest  the  President's  budg- 
et. The  spending  target  will  be  set  by  May  1, 
and  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  will  be 
set  ahead  three  months  to  Oct.  1  so  the  ap- 
proprlators  can  perform  their  elaborate 
scrutiny  of  the  spending  plans.  But  they  will 
be  assists  for  the  first  time  by  a  staff  com- 
mensurate with  the  t£isk.  The  hope  Is  that 
Congress  can  be  geared  up  to  deal  promptly 
with  these  billg.  At  present  some  agencies  do 
not  get  their  appropriations  imtu  half  the 
fiscal  year  has  passed. 

■nils  will  not  be  Congress"  first  attempt 
at  a  spending  limit.  The  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  created  a  Joint  commit- 
tee to  recommend  by  Feb.  15  of  each  year 
"the  maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated." 
But  Congress  never  came  to  grips  with  the 
awkward  task  of  getting  liberals  and  con- 
servatives to  Bgree  on  what  the  spending 
total  should  be. 

The  new  plan  will  make  the  process  mora 
formal  by  involving  expert  inputs  from  a 
wide  range  of  sourcee.  The  spending  lid  will 
not  be  rigid  but  It  will  mandate  Congress  to 
vote  more  taxes  if  it  decides  to  spend  more 
money. 

The  bin  is  threatened  with  Impasse  be- 
cau.se  sticking  points  have  developed.  One  is 
the  enthusiasm  in  the  Senate  for  a  provision 
that  would  require  all  federal  programs  to 
expire  after  three  ye&rs  if  they  are  not  re- 
newed by  Congress.  Iliis  is  a  potent  antidote 
to  suspicions  that  the  government  does  much 
of  what  it  does  out  of  sheer  habit. 

But  the  House  managers  are  taking  a  pur- 
ist view  of  their  reform.  They  see  it  as  a 
Btarting  point  to  which  any  number  of  em- 
bolliiihments  can  ultimately  be  added.  But 
they  point  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  start  in 
a  welter  of  immediate  reflnements.  They  do 
not  agree  with  Sen.  jRcob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.) 
that  Congress  needs  n  budget  office  like  the 
Presidents  to  handle  its  tasks.  They  insist 
that  any  big  change  will  imperil  the  bill. 

The  Sennte  di.slikeB  discipline  more  than 
the  House,  so  It  v.ill  swallow  the  bill  with 
greater  difficulty.  But  this  Is  so  plainly  a  re- 
form whose  time  haa  come  that  the  Senate 
will  be  wise  enough  to  follow  the  House's 
lead. 


THE  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE  AND 
ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification, under  the  chairmanslilp  of 
Senator  McGovern.  held  hearings  on  tlie 
present  fertilizer  shortage.  The  hearings 
indicated  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  United  States  in  tenns 
of  rising  prices  and  scarcity.  However,  a 
principal  subject  of  the  hearings  was 
that  there  is  a  serious  possibility  of  wide- 
spread famine  in  less  developed  nations 
as  a  result  of  the  fertilizer  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  problem 
of  major  signiflcante  and  one  that  will 
require  continued  attention  from  all  of 
us.  In  my  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  recommended  a  four-pEirt  pro- 
gram of  action: 

First.  The  Federal  Energry  Office  should 
Increase  the  allocation  of  natural  gas  and 
fuels  for  fertilizer  production  without 
delay. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  line  with  its  earlier  mandate,  should 
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provide  and  make  available  on  a  peri- 
odic basis,  reports  of  fertilized  supplies 
prices,  and  trends. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tati(»  should  make  recommendations  on 
steps  to  increase  shipments  of  fertilizer 
including  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
moving  Canadian  potash  to  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  The  Justice  Department  and 
General  Accovmting.  Office  should  exam- 
ine the  recent  sales  of  fertilizer  subsidi- 
aries, breaking  previously  established 
contracts  with  prices  below  the  current 
market.  This  situation  might  require 
legal  action  or  new  legislation. 

Also  on  February  19,  an  important  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Fertilizer  Industry  Warns 
of  a  Shortage;  Pood  Prices  May  Go  High- 
er Than  Predicted,"  appeared  in  tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  article  points  out  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Fertilizer  Institute 
in  their  estimates  of  the  expected  short- 
age of  fertilizer  this  year.  However,  in  the 
midst  of  disagreement,  one  clear  fact  is 
that  this  shortage  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  level  of  production  for  this 
year  and  the  prices  of  food  In  the  super- 
market. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
State.ment  by  Senator  Hubirt  H.  Humphrey 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  examining  the  fertilizer 
situation  today,  we  need  to  keep  to  mind  its 
relauonship  to  larger  lasuee.  This  connection 
was  highlighted  last  week  as  the  World 
Energy  Conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
and  in  New  York  pr^arations  were  linderway 
for  the  faU  World  Food  Conference. 

The  critical  Importaace  of  aasimilng  ade- 
quate fertilizer  supplies  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  of  avoiding  sharp  price  increases 
for  fertilizer  should  have  been  a  key  point  on 
the  agenda  of  both  tbeae  conferences. 

Earlier  USDA  estimates  indicated  an  in- 
crease in  fertilizer  supplies  of  8  percent  to  ni- 
trogen and  phosphate  and  5  percent  in  potash 
during  1974.  With  an  anticipated  increase  of 
almost  20  million  acres  planted  this  year  over 
last,  it  is  viUl  to  know  whether  the  required 
fertilizer  inputs  will  in  fact  be  avaUable. 

Estimated  increases  In  crop  yields,  based  on 
assumptions  of  increaaed  acreage  and  ade- 
quate fertUizer  supplies,  may  well  prove  erro- 
neous and  lead  to  pii»llc  policy  decisions 
with  disastrous  consequences  for  American 
consumers  and  those  in  coimtries  with  which 
we  trade. 

While  estimates  of  1974  short-falls  In  fer- 
tilizer supplies  vary,  thore  Is  no  disagreement 
on  the  fact  that  supplies  wiU  not  meet  our 
needs  this  year.  The  shortage  of  nitrogen  is 
expected  to  be  the  most  severe.  Our  farmers 
will  be  about  1  mUllon  tons  short,  according 
to  USDA.  and  from  2.5  to  3  million  tons  short, 
according  to  the  American  I^rtlllzer  In- 
stitute. 

Phosphate  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
700,000  tons  less  than  demand.  We  have  re- 
cently learned  that  potash — which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  readily  avaflable — may  well  be  in 
short  supply  because  of  a  box  car  shortage  in 
Canada. 

Prom  reports  out  of  Minnesota,  It  appears 
that  all  types  of  fertilizer  are  In  short  supply 
■with  pockets  of  very  severe  shortage.  If  total 
fertilizer  supplies  for  th«  United  States  are  up 
over  last  year,  the  Increaee  does  not  appear  to 
be  going  to  Minnesota.  My  people  tell  me  that 
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it  is  the  tightest  supply  condition  In  o\ir 
state  In  many  years. 

Prices  for  fertilizer  keep  going  up  and  up. 
In  some  cases  they  are  nearly  double  last 
year's  level.  Obviously,  these  staggering  price 
rises  are  soon  reflected  at  the  cash  register 
in  the  supermarket,  where  the  "buck  really 
stops." 

We  need  to  compare  the  domestic  and  ex- 
port prices  and  stipply  levels  to  determine 
whether  companies  have  been  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  hold  the  line  on  prices  and 
provide  the  domestic  market  with  the  bulk  of 
these  badly  needed  uncommitted  fertilizer 
supplies. 

I  understand  that  In  Minnesota  long-term 
fertilizer  contracts  (5  years)  have  been  of- 
fered whereby  the  buyer  commits  himself  to 
purchase  for  that  period  with  the  price  to  be 
filled  In  by  the  supplier.  Given  current  mar- 
ket conditions,  suppliers  are  able  to  get  away 
with  this  nonsense.  There  is  little  the  farm- 
er can  do  and  nothing  the  consumer  can  do 
to  protect  himself  from  the  higher  prices 
that  this  unreasonable  procedure  will  in- 
evitably bring. 

Another  serious  problem  has  emerged  in 
Minnesota  where  fertilizer  >  'pply  subsidi- 
aries of  major  companies  have  been  sold,  and 
their  supply  contracts  abrog..ied.  The  up- 
shot of  this  is  that  many  of  our  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  scramble  to  secure  fertilizer  from 
other  sources,  further  bidding  up  prices  that 
are  already  too  high  and  well  above  the  prices 
In  their  voided  contracts. 

Beyond  the  Issues  of  supply  and  price,  we 
need  to  look  at  other  constraints  and  at- 
tempt to  find  Bcdutions.  We  need  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  our  rural  transportation 
system  in  terms  of  what  steps  can  be  taken 
now  to  increase  fertilizer  deliveries  in  1974 
and  what  must  be  done  to  reduce  this  prob- 
lem in  the  long-run.  0»n-  disastrous  neglect 
of  rural  transportation — ^roads,  rails,  bridges, 
etc. — is  costing  American  consumers  millions 
of  dollars  today. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  mild  winter 
wotUd  relieve  the  pressure  on  natural  gas 
supplies,  thereby  allowing  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  nitrogen.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
supplies  of  natural  gas  were  greater  than 
earlier  estimated,  and  the  winter  has  been 
a  mild  one.  Can  the  natural  gas  allocation 
for  fertUlzer  production  now  be  Increased  so 
that  nitrogen  output  can  be  stepped  up?  And 
at  what  price  will  it  be  available,  given  re- 
cent FPC  decisions? 

We  must  also  Inelst  upon  improvements 
iB  the  monitoring  of  fertilizer  sales  and  sup- 
plies and  of  transportation  and  pricing.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  charged 
with  this  responsibility,  but  has  not  yet  es- 
tablished a  regular  reporting  procediire.  This 
Information  is  needed  to  get  a  better  total 
picture  of  the  fertilizer  situation.  Improved 
tota  would  help  answer  some  of  the  questions 
■we  win  be  grappling  with  In  these  hearings, 
KJd  of  course  it  would  also  help  prevent  fu- 
ture recurrences  of  the  shortages  we  have  at 
present.  Improved  information  would  also 
give  us  better  data  on  which  to  base  both 
our  short  and  long  term  recommendations. 

While  we  vrtll  need  this  data  on  a  regtaar 
basis,  we  may  shortly  have  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  give  us  a  firm  starting  point.  Early 
in  1974  I  asked  USDA  to  do  a  complete  study 
of  the  fertilizer  pictinre,  to  be  completed  by 
February  25,  1974.  They  have  provided  me 
■with  a  preliminary  draft  on  the  report.  The 
data  provided  should  be  useful  for  these 
hearUigs.  I  will  also  provide  copies  of  the 
final  report  so  that  it  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

While  we  must  lotfk  first  at  our  own  re- 
qttlrements,  it  Is  Increasingly  evident  that 
to  overlook  the  outside  world  is  sheer  foHy. 
We  confront  increasing  world-wide  demands 
for  fertilizer  at  a  time  when  petroleum  short- 
ages will  lead  to  increased  fertilizer  prices 
and  decreased  supplies.  Japan,  as  a  supplier 
of  fertilizer  to  Southeast  Asia,  has  already 
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cut  back  sharply  on  shipments.  Including  re- 
neging on  signed  contracts.  The  Impact  on 
countries  such  as  the  Philippines  and  India 
is  bound  to  be  serious. 

India  is  especially  vulnerable  to  shrinking 
world-wide  fertilizer  supplies.  Reports  Indi- 
cate that  its  supplies  will  be  17  percent  be- 
low last  year  and  40  percent  below  demand. 
Petroleum  cutbacks  will  also  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  India  to  achieve  Us  domestic  fertU- 
lzer production  target. 

Ambassador  Moynllian  has  indicated  that 
there  will  likely  be  famine  in  sections  of 
India  late  this  year  and  in  1975.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bleak  pictiu-e  lends  a  special  ur- 
gency to  these  hearings.  It  also  points  up 
again  the  crucial  interrelationship  of  food, 
fertilizer  and  energy. 

Uiifoi'tunately,  we  don't  have  much  time 
to  weigh  alternative  courses.  We  need  to  re- 
spond with  steps  to  Increase  fertilizer  sup- 
plies now.  Toward  that  end,  I  recommend 
that  the  following  actions  be  seriously  con- 
EidDred  by  oiu'  Subcommittee. 

1.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  should  in- 
crease the  allocation  of  natiual  gas  and  fuels 
lor  fertilizer  production  by  no  less  than  15 
percent  without  delay. 

2.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  In  line 
with  its  earlier  mandate,  should  provide  and 
nialce  avaUable  on  a  periodic  basis,  reports 
on  fertUizer  supplies,  prices  and  trends. 
These  reports  should  include  any  informa- 
tion on  hoarding  or  withholding  of  supplies 
in  order  to  force  up  prices. 

3.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  make  recoizmiendations  on  steps 
wliich  can  be  taken  now  to  increase  ship- 
ments of  fertUizer.  The  Department  shhtild 
also  provide  recommendations  to  address  the 
problem  of  moving  potash  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States. 

4.  The  Justice  Department  and  G.A.O. 
should  examine  the  reasons  for  the  rash  of 
recent  sales  of  fertUizer  subsidiaries  by  the 
major  companies.  If  the  sales  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries were  actually  paper  transactions  to 
break  previously  established  contracts  with 
prices  below  the  ciurent  market,  we  may  have 
a  situation  which  requires  legal  action  or 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  today  by  the 
Subcommittee  are  of  great  Importance.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  have  a  difficult  task 
ahead  of  us.  Many  recent  government  esti- 
mates have  turned  out  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
Industry  responses  have  not  always  been 
readUy  forthconUng.  The  stakes  are  high  for 
not  only  American  consumers  but  also  otir 
trading  partners  around  the  world.  We  need 
to  get  the  best  Information  avaUable  from 
whatever  the  source  and  come  up  with  a  list 
of  recommendations  on  steps  or  policies 
which  are  needed  to  address  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  fertUizer  shortages  without  delay. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jottmal,  Feb.  19, 
1974] 
Against    th»    Osaxn:    Paa  i  u.izek    Indttstbt 
Waens  or  A  Shobtacx;   Food  Pkices  Mat 

OO   HlGHKR   THAM   PKEOICTED 

(By  David  Brand) 

The  U.S.  Is  fast  running  out  of  the  abUlty 
to  increase  its  production  of  nitrogen  fertU- 
izer, the  stuff  that  helps  produce  bumper 
crops  of  com.  wheat  and  cotton.  Many  ex- 
perts are  predicting  a  shortage  of  the  fertU- 
izer this  year. 

As  a  result,  even  though  farmers  are  bring- 
ing millions  of  acres  back  into  production, 
the  huge  crops  that  some  people  have  been 
coimting  cm  to  bring  down  soaring  food 
prices  may  not  be  quite  ao  huge  after  all. 

How  great  a  shortage  of  nitrogen  fertil- 
iser threatens  seems  to  be  anyone's  guess. 
Some  fertUizer  producers  say  the  UJ3.  will  be 
Short  about  5%  of  Its  total  needs.  The  Fer- 
tUizer Institute  In  'Washington,  the  pro- 
ducer's trade  group,  says  the  shortage  will 
be  more  like  15 '"c ,  or  three  mUlion  tons.  Cora 


yields,  alone.  It  says,  will  fall  20  mUlion  to 
25  miillon  tons  short  of  requirements  as  a 
result.  On  the  other  hand  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciUtures  chief  economist,  Don  A. 
Paarlberg.  whUe  agreeing  that  production  of 
nitrogen  fertUizer  'is  running  full  out."  ac- 
cuses the  fertUizer  Indiutry  and  farmers  of 
■■magnifying  their  estimates  of  need."  He 
says.  "Crop  production  won't  be  crippled  this 
jear." 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
matter  begins  today  when  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Goveru's  Agricultural  Credit  and  Riu-al  Elec- 
trification Subcommittee  opens  hearings  In 
Washington  on  the  fertUizer  situation. 

FertUizer  Industry  leaders  are  expected  to 
tell  the  panel  that  the  prospect  is  for  even 
higher  food  prices  than  have  already  been 
predicted.  If  less  fertUizer  is  used,  land  be- 
comes less  productive.  The  lower  the  supply 
of  a  graia,  the  higher  the  price.  Higher 
wheat  prices  mean  higher  bread  prices.  High- 
er corn  prices  mean  higher  meat  prices  be- 
cause livestock  producers  buy  the  corn  for 
feed. 

A    TWOFOLD     PBOBLfM 

The  rea-son  for  the  fertUizer  problem  is 
two-foid.  First,  there  was  an  oversupply  of 
fertilizer  until  a  year  ago;  as  a  restUt  con- 
struction of  new  fertilizer  plants  vlrrually 
haired.  Second,  r.ow  that  It  has  become  ap- 
parent That  new  fertilizer  production  is 
needed,  the  industry  says  it  can't  build  ne.v 
plants  because  It  isn't  able  to  get  long-term 
guarantees  of  supplies  of  natural  gas.  a  raw 
material  e^entlal  for  the  production  of  ni- 
trogen fertUizer. 

Because  of  the  fertilizer  Bltuation,  crop 
forecasts  for  1974  may  be  far  off,  the  fertilizer 
Industry  warns.  The  Agriculture  Department 
predicts  com  production  this  j-ear  of  6.7  bU- 
lion  bushels,  up  from  5.6  billion  bushels  last 
year.  It  predicts  wheat  production  of  2.1  bil- 
lion bushels,  up  from  1.7  billion.  Kdwin 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  FertUisser  Institute. 
Bays  there  Is  simplv  bo  way  to  meet  the  eorn- 
productkJB  estimates  (com  uses  55?i  of  VS. 
nltrogeo-fertlliaer  production).  He  says  the 
wheat  and  cotton  estimates  are  also  «ioubt- 
ful. 

Ihe  com  outlook  is  -worse  than  the  wheat 
outlook,  Mr.  Wheeler  says.  One  reason  is  that 
when  farmers  planted  their  winter  wheat  last 
faU  "they  got  the  first  lick  at  our  nitrogen- 
fertUlzer  supplies  and  ha-ve  almost  preempted 
the  com  farmer,"  Mr.  Wheeler  says.  "Wheat 
has  already  soaked  up  a  lot  of  our  nitrogen- 
fertiltzer  supplies." 

For  the  U.S.  to  meet  the  domestic  demand 
for  crops  this  year  and  also  to  honor  Its  ex- 
port contracts,  the  institute  says,  nitrogen- 
fertilizer  production  would  have  to  increase 
by  16'^: — ^whlch  is  Impossible,  because  there 
arent  the  factories  to  do  this  and  imported 
fertilizer  is  also  in  short  supply. 

ABOtrr     3     TO    4     PBRCEKT    RISE    FSKBICrxS 

The  acttial  increase  In  VS.  nitrogen-fer- 
tilizer producUon  this  year  wiU  be  between 
3%  and  4%.  says  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Mr.  Paarlberg.  This  Is  being  achieved 
by  cranking  up  old  plants" — in  aome  cases 
with  orjy  limited  supplies  of  natural  gas — 
running  other  plants  at  full  capacity  "around 
the  clock"  and  cutting  back  on  fertUlaer  ex- 
ports. Tills  extra  fertilizer  wiU  give  the  U.S. 
total  stocks  of  27  mllUon  tons  of  feed  grain 
by  October,  Mr.  Paarlberg  estimates,  "which 
WiU  be  eru>ugh  for  our  needs." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  attacks  the  "doleful  cries" 
of  farmers  and  fertUizer  producers  and  oays 
that  the  claimed  shortages  are  orUy  shortages 
"of  what  farmers  would  like  to  buy,"  rather 
than  shortages  of  ■wtiat  they  really  need. 
Crop  prices  now  are  so  high,  he  says,  "that 
farmers  -want  to  maxltntse  their  yields;  they 
■want  to  sock  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  on."  It 
Is  true  that  as  the  price  of  grain  rises,  a 
farmer  tetids  to  -use  nwre  nitrogen  fertiliser 
to  increase  his  yields. 

But  why.  asks  Donald  V.  CoUlns  of  the  Per- 
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tlllzer  Institute.  Is  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment  allowing  some  20  million  new  acres  of 
wheat,  corn  and  cotton  land  to  go  Into  pro- 
duction this  year- "If  they  don't  want  farmers 
to  get  the  maximum  possible  yields?"  He 
adds.  "The  Agriculture  Department  has 
thrown  the  farm  Industry  Into  a  tizzy  with 
their  planning.  Now  they're  a  moving  target." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  replies  that  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry Is  attempting  to  "diminish  the  esti- 
mate of  supply"  In  order  to  Increase  the  price 
for  Its  product.  Already  the  price  for  am- 
monia, a  common  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Is  as 
high  as  $120  a  ton,  up  from  S60  a  ton  last 
October  when  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
lifted  price  controls  on  fertilizer. 

Prices  are  also  rising  for  phosphate  and 
potash  fertilizer,  which  are  used  to  Increase 
the  quality  of  crops.  But  It  Is  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer  that  Is  essential  to  producing  grain- 
laden  wheat  and  corn  plants. 

Nitrogen  In  Its  normal  state  Is  part  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  Factories  extract  the  nitrogen 
gas  from  the  atmosphere  and  combine  It  with 
hydrogen  to  make  ammonia.  The  source  of 
the  hydrogen  Is  usually  natural  gas.  Am- 
monia, which  is  82  ^c  nitrogen,  Is  the  basic 
form  of  chemical  nitrogen  and  Is  widely 
used  by  U.S.  farmers.  It  can  be  converted  Into 
other  types  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  of  which 
urea  (about  45%  nitrogen)  Is  the  most  com- 
monly used  around  the  world. 

It  is  so  widely  used  because  even  develop- 
ing nations  now  grow  staple  crops  that  are 
dependent  on  nitrogen  fertilizer;  the  more 
nitrogen  fertilizer  put  Into  the  ground,  the 
more  grain  the  plant  will  yield.  Over  the  past 
few  years  the  global  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
has  been  climbing  by  9%  a  year,  according 
to  Raymond  Ewell,  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Buffalo.  But.  he  says,  new  fertUlzer- 
productlon  capacity  Is  growing  by  only  6% 
annually. 

Since  1970  no  new  plants  have  been  built 
In  the  U.S.  and  only  seven  have  been  put  up 
In  Europe.  The  future  doesn't  look  much 
better.  Only  six  new  plants  are  being  built  In 
the  West.  Including  Just  two  In  the  U.S. 

James  Oalvln.  a  vice  president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  a  major  fertilizer  producer,  says 
the  U.8.  will  have  to  face  fertilizer  shortages 
for  at  least  the  next  five  years.  Before  manu- 
facturers can  decide  to  build  new  plants  they 
require  assurances  of  natural-gas  supplies 
over  10  to  16  years,  he  says,  "and  right  now 
that  sort  of  guarantee  seems  unlikely." 

TKAJLS    TO    CATCH    TTP 

(Nitrogen-fertilizer  factories  In  the  U.S. 
are  designed  for  nattiral  gas  so  as  to  employ 
an  esi>eclally  efficient  technology  for  obtain- 
ing hydrogen.  Naphtha,  a  petroleum  deriva- 
tive, could  be  used  Instead  of  natural  gas, 
but  the  fertilizer  would  be  more  expensive; 
besides,  naphtha  Is  also  in  short  supply.  Coal 
could  also  be  used  if  the  factories  were  re- 
designed, but  the  fertilizer  produced  that 
way  would  be  still  more  expensive.  Neverthe- 
less, coal  Is  being  considered  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial by  VS.  fertilizer  producers  on  the  theory 
that  something  is  better  than  nothing.) 

Even  if  the  fertilizer  Industry  were  assured 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  tomor- 
row. Mr.  Galvin  says,  it  would  take  several 
years  and  substantial  Investments  to  catch 
up  with  demand.  A  typical  plant  producing 
1,100  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  dally  costs 
about  $36  million  and  takes  three  years  to 
complete,  he  sajrs. 

So.  In  the  absence  of  its  own  new  plants 
the  US.  will  be  forced  In  future  years  to  be- 
come a  major  importer  of  the  material,  Prof. 
Ewell  says.  Last  year  the  UJ3.  did  Import  10% 
of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  It  needed,  mainly 
from  Venezuela,  the  Netherlands  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  But  this  year,  the  Fer- 
tiliser Institute  says,  imports  will  be  down 
•simply  because  the  product  Isn't  available; 
the  world-wide  shortage  Is  going  to  hurt  us." 
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The  US.  may  be  helped  by  some  of  the  50  or 
so  nitrogen  fertilizer  plants  now  being  plan- 
ned or  built  around  the  world.  Just  about  all 
of  them  are  going  up  In  the  developing  worK 
and  in  Communist  nations.  An  enormous 
building  program  In  Eastern  Europe  (which 
Is  doubling  its  nitrogen-fertilizer  capacity), 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  apparently  re- 
flects the  sharing  of  Western  plant  technol- 
ogy in  recent  years.  But  developing  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa  are  putting  up 
plants  because  many  have  bountiful  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  oil.  Because  of  this 
hydrocarbon  horn  of  plenty,  a  World  Bank 
spokesman  in  Washington  says  he  believes 
that  these  nations  will  xUtimately  become 
a  major  supplier  of  fertilizer  to  the  West. 

THE    CURRINT    IRONY 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  facing  overwhelming  construction 
problems,  mainly  due  to  lack  of  capital  and 
skilled  labor— that  are  causing  delays  of  up 
to  three  years.  And  plants  already  operating 
are  running  at  less  than  60  r^  of  capacity  be- 
cause of  erratic  supplies  of  electricity. 

Thus,  Ironically,  while  these  nations  are 
preparing  future  resources,  they  must  rely  for 
todays  fertilizer  needs  on  Japan  and  the 
wealthy  nations  of  North  America  and  West- 
ern Europe,  which  control  the  non-Com- 
munist world's  fertilizer  supply. 

But  the  developed  nations,  which  now 
need  all  the  fertilizer  they  can  produce,  are 
cutting  back  on  their  exports  (Japan.  It  Is 
rumored.  Is  cutting  off  all  supplies  to  Indo- 
nesia. India  and  Pakistan).  This  has  caused 
the  international  price  of  fertUlzer  to  sky- 
rocket. Urea,  which  18  months  ago  was  sell- 
ing internationally  for  $50  to  $60  a  metric 
ton,  is  now  selling  for  as  high  as  $250. 

How  did  this  happen  so  quickly?  A  World 
Bank  internal  report  details  the  course  of 
events  that  led  to  a  shortage  of  fertilizer 
at  a  time  of  peak  demand.  World  fertilizer 
prices  reached  their  lowest  levels  In  the  late 
1960s  due  to  an  oversupply  (between  1965 
and  1971  the  global  supply  doubled).  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  the  plant-building 
boom  in  the  West  springing  from  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough  that  made  new  fertilizer 
plants  more  efficient  and  thus  more  profit- 
able. Because  of  the  oversupply,  construc- 
tion had  virtually  stopped  by  1970. 

But  in  1971,  the  report  says,  a  rapid 
growth  in  demand  began  to  catch  up  with 
supply.  At  the  same  tUne  a  number  of  obso- 
lete plants  in  the  Wast  were  being  closed, 
further  reducing  the  supply.  The  inevitable 
result.  Prof.  Ewell  says,  has  been  the  recent 
"crossover  in  supply  and  demand." 


TEXAS  CHILI 


Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  my  distin- 
gxiished  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  John  Tower,  took  me  somewhat 
to  task  on  the  Senate  floor  for  state- 
ments— and  I  must  say  honest  state- 
ments— which  I  made  about  Texas  chili. 
To  nobody's  surprise,  these  far-from- 
complimentary  remarks  of  mine  received 
widespread  circulation  among  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  Uving  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  chili  is 
taken  with  utmost  seriousness. 

Naturally,  one  of  those  places  was  the 
city  of  Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
newspaper,  in  an  editorial,  called  me  to 
accoimt  in  a  way  that  touched  a  tender 
spot.  In  efifect,  the  editorial  accused  me 
of  extreme  cruelty  in  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge from  Senator  Tower  for  a  cookofit 
to  determine  whether  the  best  chill  Is 
brewed  in  Arizona  or  Texas.  As  the  news- 
paper put  it: 


Even  though  It  mlgjit  be  said  that  he 
asked  for  the  trouble  by  issuing  the  chal- 
lenge. Tower  may  well  have  to  give  up  his 
Senate  seat  and  seek  political  asylum  in 
Canada  If  he  goes  en  displaying  such 
madness.  No  telling  what  his  fellow  Senators 
might  do  to  Tower  if  they  make  the  mistake 
of  swallowing  a  spoonful  of  his  Texas  chill. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  do 
anything  that  would  put  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  in  a  position  that  would  be 
difficult  to  defend,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
done  just  that.  As  the  Gazette  pointed 
out,  Texans  really  do  not  know  much 
about  chili.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Ga- 
zette explained  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  they  found  so  many  men  willing 
to  di-ive  cattle  up  north  into  Kansas  was 
the  bad  chili  they  were  forced  to  eat  in 
Texas.  In  fact,  the  editor  told  me  that 
his  grandfather  would  drive  cattle  any- 
place  to  get  away  from  what  they  called 
chili  in  Texas. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  know  John 
Tower  to  be  a  man  of  great  courage.  I 
know  that  at  times  he  charges  In  where 
angels,  as  weU  as  stronger  and  wiser  men, 
fear  to  tread.  This  is  a  trait  that  I  have 
long  admired  in  Senator  Tower,  but  as 
the  Gazette  says,  John  is  too  good  a  Sen- 
ator to  be  run  out  of  the  country — even  if 
he  is  asking  for  this  worst  of  all  possible 
fates.  Because  of  this,  I  do  not  expect 
John  to  back  down  on  the  challenge  he 
has  thrown  In  my  face.  So — as  a  matter 
of  simple  mercy— I  suggest  that  instead 
of  Arizona  showing  up  Texas  chili  for 
what  it  Is  and  for  what  it  is  not,  that 
the  chaUenge  be  extended  to  other  States 
of  the  Union  which  pride  themselves  on 
their  chili.  Then,  when  we  all  get  to- 
gether, it  would  not  be  too  hard  on  Sen- 
ator Tower.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  from  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette entitled  "Why  is  Goldwater  so 
Cruel?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Is  Goldwater  So  Cruel? 

OrdlnarUy  Sen.  Barry  Cioldwater  is  too 
much  the  statesman  to  cause  any  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  any  undue  embarrass- 
ment. So  it's  surprising  Indeed  that  Gold- 
water  accepted  a  challenge  from  Sen.  John 
Tower,  R-Tex.,  for  a  cookoff  to  determine 
whether  the  best  chUl  is  brewed  in  Arizona  or 
Texas. 

Even  thought  it  might  be  said  that  he 
asked  for  the  trouble  by  Issuing  the  chal- 
lenge. Tower  may  well  have  to  give  up  his 
Senate  seat  and  seek  political  asylum  in 
Canada  if  he  goes  on  displaying  such  mad- 
ness. No  telling  what  his  fellow  senators 
might  do  to  Tower  if  they  make  the  mis- 
take of  swallowing  a  spoonful  of  his  Texas 
chUl. 

As  anyone  who  has  even  seen  Texas  chill 
knows,  It  Isn't  fit  for  human  consumption. 
That  isn't  to  say  that  it  can't  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  though;  the  runways  at  the 
new  DaUas-Fort  Worth  airport  have  an  odd 
red  tint  to  them  because  Texas  chill  has 
Just  the  right  greasy  consistency  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  asphalt. 

And  If  cars  and  trucks  bearing  Texas  li- 
cense plates  put  out  exhaust  fumes  with  a 
strong  odor  of  cominoe,  it  is  because  at  long 
last  Texans  have  realized  that  their  chUi  is 
closer  to  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  than  to 
something  anyone  outside  of  Texas  might 
be  interested  in  eating. 

Sen.  Tower  issued  his  challenge  after  Barry 
Goldwater  made  the  remark  at  the  National 
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press  Club  in  Washington  that  "A  Texan 
doesn't  know  chill  from  leavings  in  a  cor- 
ral." That's  our  Barry,  always  kind,  even 
when  it  comes  to  describing  Texas  chili. 

If  Tower  insists  on  the  cookoff.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  Goldwater  graciously  withdraws. 
John  Tower  is  too  good  a  senator  to  be  run 
out  of  the  country,  even  if  he  is  asking  for  the 
worit  possible  fate. 


FOOD  PRICES  GO  UP— CONSUMERS 
FED  UP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
publi^ed  the  latest  chapter  In  its  con- 
tinuing saga  of  the  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Tlie  grim  tale,  unfolding 
with  each  Consumer  Price  Index,  showed 
that  for  January,  along  with  the  rest 
of  its  bad  news,  food  prices  were  up  1.6 
percent,  or  about  21.2  percent  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  basis.  The  stag- 
gering increases  in  the  "cost  of  eating" 
exact  a  cruel  toll  on  all  American  fami- 
lies, but  particularly  on  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  review  what  has  happened 
to  retail  food  prices,  the  administration's 
rhetoric  on  food  prices,  and  an  appar- 
ent total  inability  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  to  even  moderate  the  re- 
lentless upward  climb  of  retail  food 
costs. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  on  March  20. 
1973,  to  be  exact,  Mr.  Nixon's  Cost  of 
Living  Council  issued  a  report  on  food 
prices  which  said,  in  part: 


The  food  price  problem  has  result«d.  In 
part,  from  the  basic  health  of  our  economy. 

A  month  later,  Mr.  Shultz  announced 
that: 

It  is  Important  to  Tmderstand  that  the 
recent  spurt  in  food  prices  is  not  a  perma- 
nent thing — ^that  food  prices  will  level  off 
dtiring  the  second  half  of  1973. 

It  is  a  chilling  thought,  but  before  long 
we  may  see  bread  lines  in  this  coimtry 
just  as  today  we  see  angry  lines  of  motor- 
ists at  our  ga.soline  stations.  But  do  not 
depend  on  this  administration  to  see  it 
coming. 

A  few  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
believed  a  prediction  of  the  necessity  of 
rising,  long  before  daun,  just  to  get  in 
line  for  gasoline.  But  it  is  all  too  true, 
and  it  may  be  a  harbinger  of  what  is  to 
come  in  other  areas. 

Now  we  see  food  prices,  already  at 
their  highest  in  histor>%  bounding  up  and 
out  of  sight.  These  prices  reflect  mis- 
management, and  unless  this  adminis- 
tration restores  some  semblance  of  order 
to  the  economy,  our  troubles  may  have 
only  begun. 

The  administration's  record  on  food 
prices  is  genuinely  alarming. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  in  April  1972.  the 
Chairman  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  Stein,  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that — 

Food  prices  wUl  fluctuate,  as  they  always 
do,  but  the  worst  of  the  rise  is  behind  us. 

We  know  what  happened  after  that 
rosy  assurance — ^food  prices  In  1973  shot 
up  some  24  percent.  "Ilie  price  of  meat, 


which  represents  about  a  third  of  the 
family  food  budget,  zoomed  up  nearly 
50  percent. 

Finally,  last  summer.  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr. 
Shultz.  and  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  Di- 
rector Dunlop  admitted  that  food  prices 
would  rise.  They  called  those  higher 
prices  a  bulge,  and  thej'  implied  that  it 
would  be  temporary. 

Well,  the  bulge  predicted  last  July 
has  been  far  from  temporarj'. 

Since  then,  milk  has  gone  from  $1.27 
to  $1.55  a  gallon,  and  when  milk  comes 
close  to  40  cents  a  quart,  then  dollar-a- 
loaf  bread  does,  in  fact,  come  within  the 
realm  of  the  probable.  Chicken  parts 
have  gone  from  69  cents  a  pound  to  $1.05 
a  pound.  And,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem,  bologna  is  now  at  SI. 66  a  pound— 
a  price  which  would  have  bought  2 
pounds  of  the  choicest  steaks  before  Mr. 
Nixon  came  to  Washington. 

Now.  let  us  remember  that  Mr.  Nixon 
imposed  an  initial  freeze  on  prices  in 
August  1971.  Food  prices  ■were  high  then, 
but  after  that  freeze  and  a  lot  of  fruit- 
less economic  tinkering,  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  appar- 
ently throtvn  in  the  towel. 

My  staff  on  February  17,  1974,  sampled 
prices  at  a  national  food  chain's  Wash- 
ington branch.  The  results  are  shocking. 
Compared  with  the  August  1971  price 
freeze  level  and  the  July  1973  phase  rv 
announcement  level,  they  show  a  relent- 
less rise  which  could  bring  food  prices 
up  nearly  50  percent  during  the  1973- 
1974  period. 


Items 


Aug.  8,  1971 


July  28,  1973 


Feb.  17. 1974 


Sliced  bacon 69^  par  pound J1.25  per  pound $1J9  per  pound. 

fryer  p»rts  39*p«r  pound 69<  per  pound $1.05  per  pound. 

«Mnd  steaK  (boneJess) $1.29  per  pound $2.15  per  pound $2.«5  per  pound. 


Rojtt  round  (boneiesj) $1.29  per  ixHind 

Ground  beei $2.95  per  5  pound 

Bwfjteak „ 99e  per  poond... 

«^  resit - 95<  per  peund... 

Boneless  chuck  roast 95<t  per  powd 

f»rk  roast  (H)  r* 69*  per  pound."/ 


$1.69  per  pound $2.19  per  pound. 

$4.4Sper  Spound...  $5.49  per  5  pound. 

$1.89  per  pound $2.59  per  pound. 

$1.M  per  pound $2.29  per  pound. 

$1.49  per  pound $1.79  per  pound. 

$1.03  per  pound $1.4)  per  pound. 


Items 


Aug.  8,  1971 


July  28,  1973 


Fek.  17,  1974 


Pork  roasiaS)  loin. 79f  per  poond $1.13  per  pound $1.49  per  peund 

Sautace (mild) „ 2  pounds  98c 2  pounds  99( 2pon«ds$llS. 

Sliced  lunch  meats :...  38t  per  pound $1.63  per  pound.  .      $L79BerMtta4. 

CucuiAen 3  for  29r 2tor3V-...  2lorfet. 

Tom«toes.._ Speun(ls$l 3poun(h$1.7« 3  pounds  $207 

Potatoes    .„  lOpoeiids?at 10  pounds  $2.18 10  petnds  $2.18. 

Eggs,  grade  A,  large S^  pex  dozen 89t  per  dezeo I9<  per  dene 

""» —  9«<  per  gallon $1.27  per  gaUon $1.55  per  gMlon. 


My  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics is  In  the  midst  of  a  survey  of  con- 
sumer agencies  around  the  country.  The 
major  complaint  of  the  Boston  Con- 
sumers Council  well  expressed  the  anger 
and  frustration  of  the  other  respondents 
to  our  survey.  Iliat  comidalnt  cwicemed, 
and  I  quote: 

The  total  failure  of  the  Nixon  Adminla- 
traticm  to  la  any  w»y  check  a  runaway  econ- 
omy complete  with  «plraling  cosU.  sky- 
rocketing Interest  mtes  .  .  .  and  innu- 
merable shorta^M. 

Rising:  food  prices  ha're  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  mere  irritation.  Standards  of 
living  are  going  down  for  all  but  the  very 
veaithiest  Americans. 

For  the  lower  middle  income  families, 
for  the  poor,  and  for  those  on  social  se- 
curity, the  consequences  are  severe. 

T^e  Nixon  Administration  and  Its  eco- 
nomic advisers  may  continue  to  try  to 
explain  away  this  runaway  Inflation  and 
anxiously  predict  better  days  ahead.  But 
in  the  real  world  runaway  prices  for  food 
and  shelter  mean  Wltemess.  harrigMp 
and  despair  to  Americans  who  deserve 
better. 


A  report  to  my  Consumer  Economic 
Subcommittee  by  the  office  jjf  consumer 
affairs  in  Orange  Countyrctalif.,  de- 
scribes the  problem  in  twosmlences: 

We  had  one  old  gentleman  come  to  this 
office  whoa©  to\9  expressed  concern  was  "I'm 
not  able  U,  <Ue."  He  explained  that  he  wanted 
to  die  be.:s-jae  he  could  no  longM-  afford  to 
continue  .'Ivlng.  ana  icfuaed  to  accept 
cliarity.  .  .  . 

Last  summer.  Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary 
of  Cwnmerce  sought  to  bring  some  levity 
to  this  abysmal  situation. 

He  said: 

Phasa  S  will  be  a  phaseout. 

Phase  5,  the  removal  of  controls  and 
a  policy  of  nothing  but  Itmp  hopes  in  Its 
place,  is  not  a  phaseout. 

It  is  a  copout. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


Mr.  BABTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5,  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
passed  a  resolutkKi  whidi  la  worthy  of 
reproduction  and  dissemination  through 
theRcoou. 


Quite  succinctly  the  resolution  states 
the  problems  all  Americans  are  facing  in 
our  energy  crisis. 

More  important  the  resolution  details 
what  we  must  do  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thjU  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resola- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLunov 
A  resolution  memoriaii^Bg  Congres  to  act  to 
meet  the  energy  crtele;  aotf  <lir«cttBg  dis- 
tribution 

Whereas,  CMclahoma  bold*  a  nnlqut  posi- 
tion in  th«  natkMiwide  energy  erisl«,  Iselng 
a  principal  eupplier  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum for  the  reet  of  the  nati^,  in  that 
approximately  two-thlKU  of  the  oU  and  nat- 
ural gas  produced  in  Oklahoma  is  exported 
to  other  states  and  essentially  100  percent 
of  total  energy  consumption  in  Oklahoma  Is 
from  natural  gas  and  petroleum  products 
and  is  therefore  vltany  affected  by  national 
energy  policies,  some  of  which  have  served 
•etu^Iy  to  eneerbate  the  energy  erlats,  ac- 
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celerate  the  depletion  of  our  reserves,  and 
provide  economic  barriers  to  exploration  and 
development  of  our  resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  federal  government 
intervention  In  the  marketplace  Is  not  such 
to  Inspire  confidence  In  Its  ability  to  correct 
Imbalances  In  supply  and  demand;   and 

Whereas,  most  of  this  nation's  greatest  eco- 
nomic problems,  such  as  the  current  energy 
-hortage,  are  largely  the  result  not  of  govern- 
ment Inaction  but  of  government  Interfer- 
ence In  the  working  of  what  Is  still  basically 
a  free  market  economy;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  bad  government  and  bad 
government  is  usually  the  result  of  too  much 
government;  and 

Whereas,  when  Washington  substitutes  the 
wisdom  of  the  bureaucracy  for  the  exactitude 
of  the  marketplace,  Washington  Itself  de- 
serves the  blame  when  the  bureaucracy 
guesses  wrong,  but  the  solution  la  not  to 
create  a  bigger  and  better  bureaucracy  to 
ration  resources  and  manage  prices;  and 

Whereas,  this  wrong-guessing  is  exempll- 
fled  In: 

Speculative  and  often  contradictory  state- 
ments by  Washington  ofDclals  about  fuel  sup- 
plies causing,  among  other  things,  declining 
automobUe  sales  in  an  Industry  employing 
directly  or  Indirectly  one  out  of  six  people 
In  this  country; 

Shortages  of  propane  this  winter  and  gaso- 
line last  summer  as  a  direct  result  of  dis- 
torting refinery  price  Incentives  through  an 
artificial  control  mechanism; 

Cxurent  shortages  of  dlesel  fuel  for  farm- 
ers, truckers  and  energy  producers  resulting 
from  allocation  priorities  for  middle  distil- 
lates; 

Natural  gas  shortages  directly  resulting 
from  artificially  low  prices  controlled  by  the 
Inderal  Power  Commission  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  encourage  substitution  of  this 
fuel  for  others  such  as  coal  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  provide  no  economic  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration and  production; 

Current  shortages  of  tubular  steel  goods 
M  a  result  of  Uftlng  price  controls  on  other 
steel  products:  and 

Whereas.  State  of  Oklahoma  ofBclals  have 
attempted  to  call  oflSclals'  and  the  public's 
attention  to  the  problem  of  exhaustible 
peteoleum   and   natural  gas  resources;   and 

Whereas,  while  conservation  measures  for 
^U  users  of  all  forms  of  energy  are  necessary 
and  desirable  In  present  circumstances,  over- 
reaction  and  short-term  solutions  which  Im- 
pose addlttonal  rigidities  on  our  economy 
andresources  will  do  irreparable  harm;  and 

Whereas,  to  date  In  the  current  crisis,  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  federal  government,  other 
than  expansion  of  allocation  systems  and 
price  controls,  has  been  limited  to  imposing 
DayUght  Saving  Time  and  legislation  which 
would  reduce  highway  speed  limits  and  pro- 
hibit gasoline  sales  on  Sunday 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 

r  J*,  !?•  ^'^  Session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma 
Legislature: 

That  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma 

^*?»^  o?*^'^'**'^  "^*  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtee  that  constructive  action  by  the 
federal  government  is  needed  to  deal  with 
both  short-  and  long-range  energy  problems. 
Including  steps  to: 

Lift  controls  on  oU  and  natural  gas  prices 
to  provide  more  Incentive  for  exploration 
and  production.  Including  production  from 
presenUy  marginal  weUs  and  fields; 

Restore  the  domestic  depletion  allowance 
to  Its  prevlou.  level  of  27.5  percent,  and 
further,  eliminate  the  depletion  allowance 
in  It*  entirety  on  foreign  production  of  oU 
and  gas; 

Eliminate  price  controls  on  production  of 
tubular  steel  goods  and  other  products  neces- 
sary for  tae  production  of  more  oU  and  gas 
(supplies  at  any  price  being  better  than  no 
supplies  at  all); 

Olve  highest  priority  to  developing  non- 
petroleum  fuel   source*.   Including   nuclear 


energy,  for  generation  of  electricity,  develop, 
ment  of  vast  areas  of  oU-bearlng  shale,  and 
extraction  of  oil  and  gas  from  coal; 

Call  on  those  states  whose  legislatures, 
regulatory  agencies  and  environmentalists 
have  effectively  prevented  offshore  drUllng 
for  oil  and  gas,  construction  of  petro-cheml- 
cal  plants,  refineries  and  offshore  terminals, 
to  redirect  their  attention  toward  positive 
approaches  to  solution  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, such  as  exploration  off  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  Including  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  which  contains  oil  reserves  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  barrels. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
in  the  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  with  the 
request  that  this  Resolution  be  officially  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  Me- 
morial to  the  Congress. 

That  copies  of  thte  Resolution  also  be 
sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legisla- 
tures or  assembles  of  every  state,  territory 
and  protectorate  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Feb)'  larij  25,  197 1^ 

effective  in  preventing  the  erosion  of  th? 
traditional  concept  of  local  control  of 
schools— a  concept  which  is  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  tradition 
as  the  Constitution  itself." 

I  fully  support  the  position  of  thp 
Henrico  County  CouncU  of  PTA's  and  I 
salute  the  dedicated  members  of  the 
council  who  continue  to  work  against 
forced  busing.  <*Kdmst 

Their  continued  efforts  are  a  tribute  to 
both  their  deep  convictions  in  opposition 
to  the  unfair  and  iUoglcal  practice  of 
forced  busing  and  to  their  dedication  to 
work  within  our  framework  of  Govern- 
ment to  attain  their  goals. 


Fehruary  25,  197 U 
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TITLE  rX  REQULATIONS 


THE  ISSUE  OF  BUSING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Wednesday,  February  20,  a 
group  of  about  135  "\^rginians,  represent- 
ing the  Henrico  County  Council  of 
PTA's,  called  on  the  offices  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  express  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory busing  to  achieve  artificial  racial 
balances  in  the  schools 

Henrico  County  is  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Richmond  and  ia  one  of  two  coun- 
ties which  would  have  been  affected  by 
a  Federal  district  court  order  requiring 
transportation  of  pupils  across  commu- 
nity boundaries  to  acliieve  racial  balance 
in  the  Richmond  metropolitan  area. 

Nearly  a  year  ago— in  May  of  1973— 
a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
moved the  threat  of  intercommunity 
busing  from  the  Richmond  area.  Yet 
these  concerned  citizens  from  Henrico 
County  remain  active  against  compul- 
sory busing,  pointing  out  that  the  threat 
remains  in  other  urban  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

Moreover,  compulsory  busing  within 
communities  continues  to  be  forced  upon 
many  cities  and  coimties. 

The  question  of  compulsory  busing  no 
longer  is  a  regional  i«sue— if  it  ever  was 
one.  One  of  the  items  circulated  by  the 
Henrico  County  Council  of  PTA's  in  its 
visits  to  offices  of  Congress  was  a  copy  of 
resolution  adopted  by  a  vote  of  605-353  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  St.  Louis  on 
May  22,  1973.  The  text  of  that  resolution 
is  as  follows : 

National  Congsess  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers REsoLtJTioN  8 — Passed  Mat  22,  1973 

The   IsstTE   of  Busing 

Whereas,  Tlie  assurance  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  children  and  youth  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  crucial  concern  of  the  na- 
tional PTA,  its  state  congresses,  councils,  and 
local  units,  therefore  b«  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Notional  PTA  reaffirm 
its  strong  commitment  to  Integrated  quality 
education  for  all  chUdran  and  youth  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  PTA  oppose 
the  reassignment  of  students  solely  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 


The  Henrico  County  group's  own 
statement,  also  circulated  to  congres- 
sional offices,  emphasizes  "the  need  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  can  be 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  women  have  won  one  legal  tool  af- 
ter another  to  fight  discrimination  A 
major  breakthrough  came  in  June  of 
1972,  when  title  DC  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  became  law.  UntU 
then,  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amend- 
ed effective  October  1968,  barred  univer- 
sities and  other  Federal  contractors  from 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  The 
enactment  of  title  IX  foreclosed,  with 
limited  exception,  the  possibility  of  sex 
discrimination  in  all  federally  aided 
education  programs— either  against  em- 
ployees or  students. 

Now  that  title  IX  is  fast  approaching 
Its  second  anniversary,  it  is  dishearten- 
mg,  if  not  shocking,  that  regulations  to 
implement  the  law  have  yet  to  be 
promulgated.  In  the  absence  of  regula- 
tions, meaningful  enforcement  of  title 
rx  has  not  been  possible.  "What  could 
have  been  almost  2  years  of  progress  in 
the  fight  against  sex  discrimination  in 
education  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

In  the  interest  of  determining  when 
title  IX  regiilations  are  to  be  promul- 
gated, I  wTote  to  Secretary  Caspar  'Wein- 
berger and  Bernard  Michael,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education,  to  enquire 
about  enforcement  activities  and  imple- 
mentation plans  for  title  IX.  Because  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  share  an 
interest  in  this  question,  I  ask  that  a  set 
of  my  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Mr.  Michael  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBES   29,    1973. 

Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  the  enactment 
of  PX.  92-318  in  June  1972,  I  have  received 
many  enquiries  concerning  HEW's  imple- 
mentation of  Title  IX  of  this  law.  Since 
Title  IX  has  far-reaching  implications  for 
the  future  of  our  educational  system,  espe- 
cially as  It  relates  to  women,  I  would  be  in- 
terested In  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  ad- 
ministrative actions  taken  thus  far  by  the 
Department  to  enforce  thte  law. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Witliin  HEW  who  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  Title  IX?  Does 
the  OfBce  of  Education's  OfBce  for  Civil 
Rights  handle  enforcement  responsibilities 
for  Title  IX  as  weU  as  for  Executive  Order 
11246?  ^ 


(2)  Does  HEW  have  adequate  resources  to 
enforce  Title  IX?  U  not,  please  specify  De- 
partment requirements  with  Justifications; 
If  yes,  please  Indicate  specific  resources  as- 
signed to  enforcement  activities. 

"(3)  What  procedures,  systems  or  policies 
are  underway  to  (a)  monitor  department  pro- 
grams for  evidence  of  sex  discrimination,  and 
(b)  evaluate  the  compliance  status  of  aid 
recipients  covered  under  Title  IX? 

(4)  What  standards.  If  any.  has  the  de- 
partment promulgated  to  guide  (a)  aid  re- 
cipients in  compliance  procedures,  and  (b) 
department  personnel  in  compliance  reviews? 

( 5 )  What  are  the  plans,  If  any.  for  the  co- 
ordination of  enforcement  efforts  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  support  education  (i.e. 
National  Science  Pouudatlon,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Defease)  ? 

(6)  What  steps  has  the  Department  taken 
to  inform  potential  and  actual  aid  recipients 
of  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  and  to  assist 
and  encourage  such  recipients  to  take  the 
necessary  action  for  compliance? 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  report  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  the  department  move  promptly 
and  decisively  on  Title  IX  enforcement. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Perct, 

U.S.  Senator. 

November  29, 1973. 
Mr.  Bernard  Michael, 

Eiecutive  Director,  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Ed7tcation,  War>hinijton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mich.mx:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Welnbert;er  reqiiestlng 
information  on  HEW's  Implementation  of 
Title  IX  of  P.O.  92-818.  As  I  understand  It, 
Title  IX  covers  all  Federal  ag-iucies  support- 
ing education.  I  wotild.  therefore,  like  your 
committee  to  make  a  similar  report  on  what 
actions,  If  any,  have  t)een  taken  by  agencies 
stich  as  the  National  Sdenee  Foundation,  the 
OSce  of  Economic  Opi>ortunlty,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  enforcement  of  Title  rx. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

CHARt.ES  H.  PERCT, 

vs.  Senator. 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC,  December  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  29  requesting  a  re- 
peat on  activities  of  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education  with  respect  to  Im- 
plementation of  Title  IX  of  PX.  92-318.  Re- 
sponslbfllty  for  Title  IX  is  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Office  for  ClvU  Rights.  This  Office  Is  also 
responsible  for  establishing  a  mechanism  to 
assure  coordination  of  regulations  developed 
by  all  Federal  agencies  which  give  assistance 
to  educational  Institutions. 

In  order  to  aid  OCB  staff  in  carrying  out 
tlieir  responslbUltles  and  to  inform  the  edu- 
cation program  officers  comprising  the  FICE 
membership,  Stanley  Pottlnger,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  HEW  OfBcer  for  Civil  Rights  was 
Invited  to  address  the  December  1972  FICE 
meeting.  At  that  time  Mr.  Pottlnger  reviewed 
not  only  Title  IX,  but  also  his  Office's  respon- 
sibilities for  Executive  Orders  Nos.  11246  and 
11375. 

Final  regulations  In  preparation  to  Imple- 
ment "ntle  IX  were  described  by  Mr.  Pottlnger 
v."ho  noted  that  arrangements  were  beirg 
made  for  agency  review  of  the  final  draft 
prior  to  publication.  Dr.  Sidney  Marland.  then 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  Chair- 
man of  PICK,  wged  cooperation  by  FICE 
figencies  and  Inatructed  FICS  staff  to  assist 
CCR  In  any  way  possible. 


It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  the  Di- 
rector of  HEW'a  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  would 
be  Invited  to  provide  a  second  report  to  the 
FICE  membership  regarding  Implementation 
of  Title  IX  Including  problems  arising  which 
FICE  might  help  t-o  resolve.  Present  plans 
are  to  Invite  OCR  to  brief  the  FICE  member- 
ship ajain  In  the  spring  of  1974  on  agency 
enforcement  of  Ttlle  IX. 

I   hope   that    this    information   Is   respon- 
sive to  your  request.  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  plea."3e  lot  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Michael. 
Ezecntire  Director,  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education. 

Secret  ART  of  Health. 
Edvcation,  and  Welfarf. 
Wa!>h.ington,  D.C,  January  3,  i974. 
Hon.  CH.MiLES  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ir  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  cf  November  29  concerning  the  De- 
partment's Implementation  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  enacted  as 
P.L.  92-318  in  June  1972.  I  wiU  attempt  to 
answer  your  questions  in  the  order  in  which 
you  raised   them. 

1.  The  Department's  Office  for  ClvU  Rights 
Is  a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
is  a  separate  entity  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. It  hns  the  reoponsibilily  for  enforc- 
ing Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  which  prohibits  sex  discrimination  In 
most  federally  assisted  education  programs 
and  activities.  The  omce  for  Civil  Rights  also 
has  been  delegated  by  the  Department  of 
Labcr  enforcement  responsibility  for  Execu- 
tive Order  1124C,  vi^hlch  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion against  employees  by  Federal  contractors 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  and  sex. 

2.  Under  the  Presidentially  approved  HEW- 
Labor  fiscal  1974  budget,  the  Office  has  been 
authorized  several  new  positions  designated 
for  Title  IX  enforcement.  Because  the  regu- 
lation has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect,  we  are 
unable  at  this  time  to  as?fss  acctirately  the 
volume  of  enforcement  activity  which  will 
be  generated  and,  hence,  whether  the  Office 
wUl  have  sufficient  resources  for  Its  compli- 
ance program.  It  seems  likely,  however,  la 
view  of  the  broad  coverage  contemplated  by 
the  statute  that  additional  staff  will  be  re- 
quired by  fiscal  1975  to  ensure  that  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  will  be  able  to  meet  Its  en- 
forcement responsibilities  under  Title  IX. 

3.  (a)  The  Department's  regulation  imple- 
menting Title  IX  and  now  being  finalized 
will  define  the  enforcement  scope  for  cov- 
erage of  Title  IX.  In  the  absence  of  the  regu- 
lation, complaint  reviews  are  being  conduct- 
ed In  cases  Involving  areas  which  are  clear, 
such  as  differential  dormitory  regulations 
and  school  district  regulations  requiring  stu- 
dents to  take  or  prohibiting  students  from 
taking  certain  courses,  such  as  home  eco- 
nomics or  shop,  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  Office 
for  ClvU  Rights  also  intends  to  conduct  a 
program  of  routine  on-site  reviews  on 
Title  IX. 

(b)  The  1974  Compliance  Report  for  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Education  will  collect  en- 
rollment data  by  race  and  sex.  The  1973 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil 
Rights  Survey  wIU  eoUect  data  on  race  and 
sex  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
The  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  traditionally  uses 
the  reports  to  evaluate  compliance  status 
and  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  re- 
cipients In  eliminating  discrimination. 

4.  (a)  and  6.  In  August  1972  the  presidents 
of  all  Institutions  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  were  provided 
with  a  memorandiun  outlining  the  require- 
ments of  Title  IX.  A  similar  memorandum 
was  sent  to  superintendents  of  local  school 
districts  In  February  1973.  The  Department's 
regulation  implementing  Title  IX,  in  addition 
to  being  published  In  the  Fcdcrul  Register, 


also  V.  ill  be  sent  to  both  presidents  of  higher 
education  institutions  and  superintendents 
of  local  school  districts. 

(b)  Compliance  review  procedures  for  Tit> 
IX  are  being  developed  and  during  the  de- 
velopment process  OCR  Is  usmg  as  a  guide 
review  procedures  designed  primarily  for  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  com- 
plaint situations,  where  OCR  has  not  de- 
\  eloped  a  policy,  the  complainant  is  Informed 
that  the  complaint  will  be  held  end  Investi- 
gated as  soon  as  possible  after  policy  has 
been  formulated.  After  policies  and  proce- 
dures have  been  finalized.  tU  OCR  personnel 
will  be  given  appropriate  traUiiug  to  facili- 
tate full  enforcement  of  Title  IX. 

5.  This  Office  Is  In  contact  with  all  Ffderal 
agencies  which  give  assistance  to  educational 
institutions  to  coordinate  development  of 
regulatlo:is.  We  are  ptirsulng  the  de- 
velopment of  a  permanent  coordinating 
mechanism. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  Is  responsive 
to  your  Inquiry,  atid  I  assure  you  that  the 
Department  Intends  to  enforce  Title  IX  vigor- 
ously and  fairly.  If  I  can  be  of  further  asslst- 
anc?,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  Weinbercer, 

Secretary. 

US.  Senate, 
V.'c.shi:igton.  D.C.  January  21, 197i. 
Hon.  Ca-p.\r  WEnrBEnGER, 

Secretnry,  Department  of  Health.  Bdvccrtion 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dt.kk  Cap:  I  appreclnte  rccsivlng  your  Jan- 
uary 3  respor?e  to  my  letter  of  November  29 
concerning  the  Depaitment's  implementa- 
tion of  Title  IX  of  PX.  92-318.  It  is  encou- 
r.->.ging  that  your  letter  Indicates  an  effort  i:^ 
currently  being  made  by  the  Department'.s 
OtBce  of  Civil  Rights  to  implement  Title  IX. 
However,  It  is  also  quite  evident  from  your 
response  that  Interim  enforcement  proce- 
dures are  somew  hat  haphazard  and  that  vig- 
orous enforcement  activities  on  tlie  part  oX 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  necessarily  await 
t^e  promulgation  of  final  regulations. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  despite  the 
fact  that  P.L.  92-318  was  enacted  almost  two 
.vears  ago.  regulations  to  enforce  the  law 
are  yet  to  be  promulgated.  I  know  of  your 
personal  Interest  In  seeing  to  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  Title  IX,  and  I  therefore 
urge  your  Depr.rtment  due  speed  In  the  pub- 
lication of  re^ilations  which  would  make 
such  implementation  possible. 

Please  let  me  know  when  the  regulations 
in  question  can  be  expected. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

US.  Senator. 

Secret.\ry  or  Health. 

EntrcATION,  AND  Veltaee. 
Wa.ihington,  DC,  Feburary,  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Chabi.es  H.  Percy, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  21  concerning  the  regulations  for 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendnsenta  oi 
1972. 

It  iij  anticipated  that  the  regulations  will 
reach  me  for  clearance  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  After  receiving  this  Department's 
clearance,  the  regulations  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  White  House  for  approval.  Pending 
clearance,  we  hope  to  have  the  regulations 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  m  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March  with  a  45-60  day  com- 
ment period. 

I  share  your  concern  that  the  regulations 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  feel 
confident  that  this  will  be  accomplished  In 
the  very  near  future. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinberger. 

Secretary. 


\ 
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REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  OP 
FEDERALLY  CHARTERED  CORPO- 
RATIONS :  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  Issue  of  professional  military 
organizations,  I  became  interested  in  the 
problem  of  annual  financial  reports  re- 
quired by  statute  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  federally  chartered  corpo- 
rations. My  review  of  this  area  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough 
reform  is  badly  needed. 

STATOTORT   REQUIREMENT 

Nearly  50  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tions are  required  by  statute  (36  U.S.C. 
§§  1101-1103)  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  a  required  audit  of 
their  accounts.  Other  federally  chartered 
corporations  not  included  under  title  36 
may  also  have  annual  reporting  require- 
ments, but  the  extent  to  which  they  do 
has  never  been  ascertained. 

These  statutory  provisions  were  en- 
acted in  1964  to  remedy  the  problems 
caused  by  varying  and  inconsistent  re- 
porting requirements  for  each  federally 
chartered  corporation.  The  Senate  Re- 
port on  the  1964  bill  stated  that  the  leg- 
islative Intent  was  "to  make  specific  pri- 
vate organizations  established  under 
Federal  law  subject  to  well-defined  uni- 
form auditing  and  financial  reporting 
requirements."  The  present  untidy  ad- 
ministration of  the  statute  is  particu- 
larly ironic  in  view  of  this  clear  legisla- 
tive intent. 

CtniRM^  ADMINISTRATION   OT  THE   STATUTE 

Although  my  review  of  a  number  of 
federally  chartered  corporations  dis- 
closed general  compliance  with  the  sta- 
tutory requirement,  it  also  pointed  out 
the  lack  of  any  centralized  or  coordi- 
nated system  of  administering  the  pro- 
visions. In  short,  the  recording  system 
la  a  mess.  Reports  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  same  statute,  when  received 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  are  forwarded 
to  different  committees  without  inter- 
committee  coordination. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  parliamentar- 
lai;^  to  refer  reports  to  the  committee 
which  originally  chartered  that  corpora- 
tion on  the  theory  that  this  committee  is 
responsible  for  all  legislative  oversight 
of  that  organization.  If  a  report  is  re- 
quired to  be  printed,  it  is  sent  first  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  In  the 
House,  most  of  the  reports  are  sent  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  forwards 
them  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  an 
audit. 

If  the  GAG  finds  that  the  report  is  not 
In  compliance,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
requests  a  new  conforming  report  from 
the  organization.  Reports  sent  by  the 
Speaker's  Office  to  other  committees  re- 
ceive no  review  at  all.  Neither  in  the 
statute  nor  in  actual  practice  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate  is  there  any  mecha- 
nism to  enforce  the  requirement  if  no 
report  is  received  from  the  organization. 
Nowhere  are  there  any  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

NO    SUPERVISION    0»    ITDERAIXy    CHARTERED 
CORPORATIONS 

In  summary,  although  the  Congress 
has  chartered  these  corporations,  neither 
It  nor  any  Federal  agency  Is  exercising 
effective  supervision  over  them.  Those 


provisions  in  the  law,  such  as  the  annual 
reporting  requirement,  are  haphazardly 
administered  and  unenforced.  A  thor- 
ough review  and  reform  of  the  situation 
IS  in  order  if  the  Congress  is  to  respon- 
sibly oversee  what  it  has  created.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  GAG  are  cooperating  in 
conducting  a  review  of  the  state  of  com- 
pliance of  each  organization.  I  welcome 
this  step  toward  better  administration 
of  the  Statute,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  priority  which  it  deserves.  In 
addition,  however,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem for  review  and  enforcement  of  the 
reporting  requirements,  with  one  clear 
locus  of  responsibility  in  the  Congress. 


February  25,  197^ 

I  believe  also  that  cost  reductions  can 
result  from  soimd  decisions  at  the  ne- 
gotiations on  strategic  arms  limitations 
on  mutual,  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
NATb^^°°  burden  sharing  among  our 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Howard  "Bo"  Call- 
away and  General  Abrams  are  seeking 
new  efficiencies  in  the  defense  establish- 
ment. In  these  efforts  they  deserve  our 
support  and  appreciation. 


February  25,  197 U 
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NEW   EFFICIENCIES   IN   THE   ARMY 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
2  weeks  I  have  noted  with  interest  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reduce  costs  while  Improving  the  quahty 
of  the  military  establishment.  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  announced 
on  February  5  that  seven  Army  head- 
quarters   around    the   world    would    be 
phased  out  by  1975.  This  will  increase 
what  the  Secretary  calls  the  "teeth-to- 
tail"  ratio  and  will  curb  the  phenomenon 
which  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  described  as  the  sup- 
port tall  wagging  the  fighting  dog.  It  will 
also,  of  course,   diminish  the  high  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  military's  support 
establishment.   Hopefully,  such  reduc- 
tions in  the  support  roles  of  the  services 
will    continue    to    be    encouraged    and 
implemented. 

I  also  want  to  commend  a  second 
change  which  wiU  reduce  expenses  in 
the  support  functions  of  the  Army.  This 
is  the  Army's  decision  to  give  each  new 
recruit  his  basic  and  advanced  training 
at  the  same  base,  rather  than  moving  him 
from  one  base  to  another.  This  will  re- 
duce transportation  expense,  shorten  the 
overall  time  of  training,  and  make  better 
use  of  the  Army's  branch  schools.  In  the 
long  run  it  may  allow  a  cutback  in  the 
number  of  bases.  I  would  like  to  see 
similar  efforts  to  reduce  training  ex- 
penses by  the  other  services. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
problems  of  the  Defense  Department  a 
major  motivation  of  all  of  us  is  to  find 
ways  by  which  we  can  economize  on  the 
instruments  of  war  and  thus  channel 
additional  resources  into  programs  of 
peace.  However,  we  must  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  protect  as 
well  as  to  promote,  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens.  Thus,  as  we  search  for  ways  to 
reduce  defense  expenditures,  we  must 
avoid  reducing  defense  capability  and 
quality.  For  this  reason  I  approve  of  Mr 
Schlesinger's  practical  initiatives  to  pare 
the  fat  from  the  defense  complex 

The  defense  budget  can  be  significantly 
cut  by  improvements  in  management, 
thus  achieving  more  effective  defense  at 
less  cost.  Surely  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  expect  a  doUar's  worth 
of  defense  for  every  defense  dollar.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  new  efficiencies  are 
possible,  and  I  will  be  making  a  number 
of  my  own  recommendations  over  the 
coming  months. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 24th  marked  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  Republic  of  Estonia,  now  under  Soviet 
control.  It  is  my  honor  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  proud  and  courageous  people 
of  Estonian  origin.  Even  though  Estonia 
has  been  occupied  by  Soviet  Russia  for 
several  decades,  the  Estonian  people  have 
preserved,  against  aU  odds,  their  national 
identity  and  retained  their  Western  ori- 
entation. The  desh-e  of  the  subjugated 
Estonian  people  for  freedom   and  na- 
tional self-determination  remains  strong 
After  Estonia  had  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence in  1918  as  a  democratic  re- 
pubhc,  Soviet  Russia  attacked  the  little 
country  in  the  same  year  with  the  aim  of 
conquest.  In  the  summer  of  1919  a  series 
of  fierce  battles  had  to  be  fought  simul- 
taneously in  the  south,  where  the  Ger- 
man Landewehr  and  Iron  Division  were 
defeated   in   their   attempt   to   overrun 
Balticum.   The  Estonians  repulsed  the 
Red  army  and  in  1920  concluded  a  fa- 
vorable peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia 
After  defeating  the  Germans  in  1919 
and  the  Russians  in  1920,  the  Estonians 
adopted   a   democratic    constitution   in 
June  1920.  The  Estonian  democratic  Gov- 
ernment  carried    out   substantial   land 
reform  programs  that  gave  land  to  peo- 
ple who  had  formerly  worked  on  the  large 
estates  of  the  rich  nobles.  The  two  de- 
cades of  1920  to  1929  were  progressive 
and  prosperous  for  the  Estonians 

But  on  June  17,  1940.  Russian  troops 
entered  Estonia.  The  Communists  set  up 
a  new  government.  Estonia  was  annexed 
a^  one  of  the  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  August  6, 1940.  In  the  next  year 
German  troops  invaded  Estonia  The 
people  suffered  under  the  Germans  until 
1944.  when  the  Russians  re-entered  the 
country. 

Even  though  the  Estonian  people  have 
been  denied  their  inalienable  rights  un- 
der Soviet  and  German  occupation,  I  am 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  Independence 
will  always  live  in  their  hearts.  I  take 
great  pride  in  Joining  with  our  good 
friends,  the  Estonians,  on  this  important 
day  to  pay  tribute  to  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. 


FISH 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  20th 
century  has  brought  us  great  techni- 
cal advances  and  progress  measured 
m  terms  of  GNP  growth  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  However,  it  has  also 
brought  us  a  greater  depersonalization  of 
society  and  often  great  loneliness  and 
despair.  AU  too  often  those  who  do  not 


fit  into  the  machine  of  progress— tlie 
sick,  the  aged,  the  poor — are  cast  aside 
and  forgotten.  Even  when  public  pro- 
rrvains  seek  to  eliminate  the  physical 
cn'>es  of  distress — ^hunger,  illness,  lack 
ot  h-'Usiug — they  rarely  provide  for  the 
si>iritual  and  emotional  side  of  people. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  recently  read  of  the  private,  vol- 
untary organization  known  as  FLsh, 
which  devotes  itself  to  making  life  more 
berrable  and  easier  for  those  who  need 
help.  Two  men,  seeking  to  revive  "old- 
fa^iiioned  concern  for  one's  neighbors," 
started  this  now  worldwide  organization 
in  Headington,  England,  in  1961.  Recog- 
nizing the  religious  and  emotional  needs 
of  people.  Fish  strives  to  help  individuals 
on  an  intimate  level.  Concerned  volun- 
teers set  aside  a  few  hours  each  week  to 
offer  fellow  citizens  personalized  serv- 
ices, such  as  emergency  babysitting, 
ti-arisportation,  preparing  meals,  and 
compansionship  for  the  elderly. 

This  organization  is  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  private,  voluntai-y  action,  which  I 
believe  is  much  more  effective  tlian  im- 
personal Government  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  24,  1974] 

Fish— The  Symbol   That   BriI'Jgs   Help 
(By  CUve  Lawrance) 

Dedham,  Mass. — Frank  M.  was  in  his  80's 
when  he  found  a  flier  In  his  mailbox:  'Call 
Fish  when  you  need  help." 

After  a  lifetime  of  driving  his  own  car  his 
sight  was  falling.  He  needed  someone  to  drive 
his  wife  to  the  supermarket,  bank,  and  post 
office  once  a  week. 

Pish  responded  by  sending  a  young  mother, 
Julie  Edwards.  It  was  no  great  effort  for  Mrs. 
Edwards  to  take  her  baby  along  and  drive 
Mrs.  M.  But  it  made  life  a  lot  easier  for  Mrs. 
It. 

This  is  what  Fish  is  aU  about:  Small  things 
that  make  a  big  difference. 

Pish  Is  a  worldwide  community-oriented 
organization  run  be  volunteers.  It  was  started 
in  Old  Headington,  England,  In  1961,  by  Rev. 
Derek  Eastman,  pastor  of  an  Anglican  church, 
and  Dr.  Ronald  Richards,  a  layman,  who  felt 
a  deep  desire  to  revive  old-fashioned  con- 
cern lor  one's  neighbors. 

They  took  the  name  from  Jesus'  state- 
ment: "Follow  me  and  I  wUl  make  you  fi-shers 
of  men."  And  they  adopted  the  fish  symbol 
used  by  early  Christians  under  persecution 
to  secretly  recognize  one  another. 

Cards  were  printed  carrying  the  symbol 
and  reading:  "If  you  need  help  of  any  kind, 
put  me  in  your  window."  They  were  dis- 
tributed to  every  home  In  the  community.  A 
warden  was  appointed  for  each  street,  and 
when  he  saw  a  card  in  a  window  he  found  out 
What  was  needed. 

SfOVEMENT   SPREAD   RAPIDLY 

Tills  tangible  way  «rf  caring  for  the  com- 
munity spread  rapidly  in  England  and  leaped 
the  Channel  to  B^irope,  South  Africa.  Japan, 
and  the  Cameroons.  The  Idea  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  William  Turpln,  a 
friend  of  Rev.  Robert  Le©  Howell  of  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  who  formed  the  first  Fish 
chapter  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic.  Now 
there  are  over  1,000  chapters  in  the  US. 

Today,  however,  most  Fish  chapters  use  a 
tfflsphoue  answering  service  rather  than  a 
card. 


They  offer  many  services,  such  as  emer- 
gency baby  sitting,  transportation,  prepRrlng 
meals,  temporary  housework,  companionship 
for  tlie  elderly,  and  rides  for  "shut-ins." 

For  example,  Evelyn  Mueller,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Dedham  (Mass.)  Fish,  received 
a  call  from  the  Visiting  Nurses  Assciation 
about  a  m:in,  temporarily  incapacitated,  who 
needed  help  cooking  and  doing  housework. 

"A  few  of  lis  went  In,"  said  Mrs.  Mueller. 
"He  was  so  lonesome  and  so  grateful  he  cried 
eveiy  tinie  v.e  left." 

Another  Fish  chapter,  In  .South  Carolina, 
obtained  the  use  of  an  Air  Force  bus  to 
transport  100  handicapped  children  to  a  stnn- 
mer  c.vjip. 

POOR  STL'DENT   GIVEN   HELP 

One  FUh  volunteer  even  helped  a  boy  ex- 
plain a  poor  report  card  to  his  stern  father. 

Fl?h  exlst-s  to  help  anyone  who  has  a 
genuine  need. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of  this 
fast-growing  movement  Is  lis  informal  na- 
ture. There  is  no  controlling  national  or 
international  body.  Each  chapter  is  totally 
independent.  Each  operates  within  Its  com- 
munity and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that 
conununlty. 

Tlie  Brookline  (Mass.)  Fish  chapter,  for 
lnst:ince,  is  known  as  Starfish  because  of  its 
Jewish  membership.  They  have  incorporated 
the  Star  of  David  into  their  Fish  symbol. 

Starfish  has  volunteers  who  speak  Chinese, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Turkish,  Hun- 
garian, Romanian,  Italian,  Yiddish,  and 
Filipino.  Members  are  doctors,  nurses,  li- 
brarians, electrical  engineers,  airline  pilots, 
writers,  lawyers,  artists,  and  a  "consulate." 

Evelyn  Mueller  gave  Fish  its  initial 
impetus  in  her  community.  When  she  first 
heard  of  the  idea  she  thought,  "This  is  what 
we  need  in  Dedham."  She  approached  her 
priest,  and  he  introduced  the  idea  to  the  local 
ecumenical  meeting. 

"The  clergy  were  unanimously  in  favor," 
she  says. 

DATE  SET  FOa  OPERATIOK 

They  ^-ere  asked  to  set  aside  a  "Pish  Sun- 
day," perhaps  even  preach  a  sermon  on  it, 
and  fliers  were  sent  out  a.sklng  for  volun- 
teers. A  date  was  set  for  Pish  to  begin 
operating. 

"How  can  you  set  a  date  without  any 
volunteers!"  exclaimed  some  cautious  per- 
son. "Supposing  we  don't  have  enougli  vol- 
unteers?" 

"We  have  to  have  faith  that  the  volunteers 
will  come,"  replied  Mrs.  Mueller.  They  came 
slowly  at  first  and  one  day  when  Mrs.  Mueller 
found  no  volunteer  slips  in  her  mall  she 
thought.  God,  we  are  doing  this  for  you:  so 
you  had  better  send  some  volunteers.  "You 
know.  I'd  hardly  thought  tbat  when  I  had  a 
phone  call  from  a  volunteer,"  she  says. 

They  kept  coming.  Today  Dedham  Is  one 
of   the  more   active  Fish  chapters. 

The  Dedham  Fish  has  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  Meet- 
ings are  kept  to  a  rninimiim  What  counts  Is 
action.  Each  volunteer  is  nonxLally  required 
to  set  a&lde  only  one  a4-bour  period  a  month, 
though  some  do  more. 

The  chapter  has  31  drivers,  one  for  each 
day  of  the  month,  and  31  "back-up"  vol  tin- 
teers.  The  back-up  stays  home  to  receive 
calls  from  the  answering  service  if  the  driver 
Is  out.  If  a  caU  comes  in  the  back-up  begins 
calling  a  list  of  six  or  eight  "special  volun- 
teers" until  she  finds  one  able  to  respond. 

EIMFIZ   BTTT  XITECTIVE 

Special  volunteers  are  people  who  wish  to 
help  but  cannot  commit  themselves  to  any 
particular  day. 

It's  simple,  but  effective. 

Volunteen  receive  no  remuneration.  All 
expenses  come  out  of  Uielr  own  pockets.  The 
chapter's  official  costs  are  about  $200  a  year 
for  the  answering  service  and  malUng. 

"What    makes    it    exciting    to    me,"    says 


Su?an  Z?.rtman,  current  chairman  of  Ded- 
ham Pish,  "Ls  that  It  always  ends  up  being 
eciimenlcal.  It  brings  the  churches  and  tl-.e 
people  tcjether." 

When  Fish  was  started  fJers  were  sent  ovX 
asking  people  to  call  if  they  needed  help. 
Now  most  beneficiaries  hear  through  word  oi 
mouth  or  are  referred  to  Fish  by  one  of  the 
soclnl-scTVice  agencies  such  as  visiting  nurses. 

"We  work  as  a  good  second  right  arm  to 
the  agencies,"  says  Mis.  Zartman  of  ^c■^ 
group.  "You  don't  have  to  have  any  qur^'.ln- 
catlons  to  join  Fish,"  she  adds.  "You  jart 
have  to  care  about  people." 

needed:   long  phone  cord 

However,  moit  Pish  chapters  do  set  do^.^-n 
a  few  guidelines.  For  example,  don't  attempt 
something  beyond  your  strength  or  ability, 
l-isten  for  what  is  needed.  Listen  for  emo- 
tional problems  that  require  professional 
help.  Get  to  know  the  services  offered  by  pro- 
fessional agencies  and  learn  how  and  when 
to  make  referrals  to  them.  Keep  all  your 
activities  confidential.  Avoid  appearing  to  "do 
good  ' 

"Tliere  is  one  thing;  a  Fish  volunteer  needs," 
says  Mrs.  Zartman.  "and  that's  a  long  tele- 
phone oord."  This  Is  not  entirely  a  Joke.  Mrs. 
Zartman  carries  on  her  cleaning  and  cooking 
with  the  telephone  tucked  under  her  chin 
while  answering  a  Pish  call. 

Mothers  with  young  children  often  take 
them  along  on  Pish  calls.  This  Is  fun  for  the 
children  and  the  elderly  love  It,  too.  One 
little  girl  would  ask  her  mother  every  day, 
"Are  we  going  to  see  any  grandmothers 
today?  " 

"The  elderly  need  companionship  as  much 
as  anything,"  adds  Mrs.  Mueller. 

Fish  is  essentially  a  20th-century  organiza- 
tion supplying  a  20th-century  need.  "Many 
people,  according  to  Mrs.  Zartman,  "no 
longer  live  near  their  families  or  p>eople  with 
whom  they  have  close  ties.  A  good  proportion 
of  the  people  we  help  are  with  us  because 
they  have  no  one  else." 

"Transportation  is  probably  the  most  im- 
p>ortant  thing  done  by  Dedham  Fish.  "It's  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  some  of  these 
people,"  says  Mrs.  Mueller.  'The  person  who 
needs  a  ride  to  the  doctor  five  days  a  week 
for- four  weeks  couldn't  afford  a  cab." 

Miss  Adeline  Smith  was  In  that  position.  A 
member  of  Fish  drove  her  to  the  hospital 
every  day  for  many  weeks.  "I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done  without  them,"  she 
says. 

RELATIONSHIP   DEVELOP 

Most  Pish  services  are  on  a  temporary 
basis.  But  some  permanent  relationships  do 
develop.  Julie  Edwards  has  been  taking  Mrs. 
M.  Shopping  for  four  years.  '•She's  like  a 
grandmother  to  me,"  says  Mrs.  Edwards. 
"And  he  |Mr.  M.)  never  forgets  me  on 
Mother's  Day  and  Easter  and  .  .  ." 

Fish  volunteers  don't  expect  gratitude  for 
what  they  do.  But  they  often  get  It.  And  they 
get  what  Mrs.  Mueller  calls  "the  enrichment 
of  our  own  selves.  Everyone  you  meet  en- 
riches you  tai  some  way." 

"We  often  rtm  Into  people  w?»o  need  a  way 
to  say  thank  you."  adds  IC.a.  Zartman.  She 
tells  at  one  man  who  fouixt  one:  He  gave  the 
volunteers  gardening  lessons.  "He  was  a 
wonderful  gardener.  In  summer  he  sent 
every  driver  home  with  fresh  vegetables." 

Others  say  thank  you  by  becoming  Fish 
volunteers. 

Mrs.  Zartman,  who  expects  to  return  to  her 
profession  of  teaching  when  her  family  is 
grown,  says,  "There's  never  been  anything 
that  I've  done  that's  given  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  Fiuh." 

[Anyone  wishing  to  start  a  Fish  chapter 
can  find  guidance  In  "Starting  a  local  Fish 
Chapter"  by  Philip  Deemer.  It  Is  published 
by  Jarrow  Press,  Inc.,  for  t2.50  and  can  be 
obtained  from  Fish  International  Newsletter, 
29  Commonwealth  Avenite,  Boston.  MA 
02116.1 
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MODERN  CONGRESS  ACT  INTRO- 
DUCED TODAY  IN  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Modem 
Congress  Act  of  1974,  a  bill  which  I  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Senate,  as  S. 
2992.  has  been  introduced  today  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Wayne  Owens 
of  Utah.  It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  this 
congressional  reform  package  is  already 
receiving  significant  support  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

The  bill  introduced  toaay  in  the  House 
contains  some  deletions  and  changes 
that  laave  been  made  in  recognition  of 
differing  circumstances  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  However,  the  House 
bill  remains  substantially  the  same  as 
the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
February  7. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  has  dem- 
onstrated in  his  first  year  as  a  con- 
gressman a  great  interest  and  sincere 
dedication  to  transforming  Congress  into 
an  effective,  up-to-date  institution.  He 
brings  to  the  House  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  as  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  for  8  years  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  2  years.  He 
has  studied  the  institution  of  the  Con- 
gress very  carefully,  particularly  as  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Senate 
majority  whip,  and  he  recognize  where 
changes  are  needed. 

Since  the  bill  has  now  been  cospon- 
sored  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hope  that  Members  will  study  this 
proposal  and  that  necessary  support  can 
be  assembled  to  pass  meaningful  reform 
this  year.  Congress,  with  all  of  its  anach- 
ronisms and  weaknesses,  is  still  the 
strongest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
However,  its  adequacy  to  deal  efficiently 
with  today's  problems  is  compromised  by 
lack  of  information  sources,  oversight 
capability  and  the  tools  to  respond  to 
the  complex  needs,  stresses,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  our  society. 

Congress  must  regain  the  policymak- 
ing power  which  has  been  abdicated  to 
the  executive  branch.  Essential  to  this 
task  are  internal  changes  which  optimize 
and  expand  the  use  of  resources  which 
Congress  already  controls. 

We  will  soon  be  considering,  I  under- 
stand, a  biU  designed  to  reform  the 
budget-making  procedures  of  Congress. 
This  is  an  area  of  activity  long  overdue 
for  reform.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
pass  a  meaningful,  workable  budget  re- 
form bin  during  the  current  session  and 
then,  to  further  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  our  determination  to 
improve  government's  ability  to  serve 
and  fxmction,  to  move  on  to  consldera- 
ticm  of  the  Modem  Congress  Act. 

This  is  a  set  of  proposals  which  I  be- 
lieve addresses  problems  having  a  sub- 
stantial effect  en  the  performance  of 
Congress.  Through  effective  legislation. 
Congress  will  be  much  better  equipped 
to  discharge  its  ccmstitutional  respon- 
sibilties. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  has  decided  to 
be  the  primary  House  sponsor  of  this 
bill.  I  know  we  can  work  well  together 
to  help  generate  required  momentum  for 
passage  of  significant  congressional  re- 
form legislation  this  session. 


U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONTERENCE  STATE- 
MENT ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's failure  to  Invoke  cloture  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  this  month  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  who  support  ratification.  Among 
the  supporters  of  tl:ie  treaty  is  Bishop 
James  S.  Rausch,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  who 
made  a  strong  statement  deploring  the 
Senate  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  news  release  concern- 
ing this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the    news    release    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Catholic  Spokesman  Diplqres  Senate  Fail- 
ure To  Act  on  Genocide  Agreement 

Februaby  8,  1974. 

Washington.— The  CJeueral  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has 
sharply  criticized  a  Senate  action  virtually 
killing  for  now  chances  for  ratification  of 
the  United  Nations  convention  on  genocide. 

Bishop  James  S.  Raiiach  described  as  "de- 
plorable" the  Senate's  "repeated  refusal"  over 
the  past  25  years  to  ratify  the  genocide  agree- 
ment. 

"Genocide  is  a  heinous  crime,"  he  said. 
"The  United  States  should  not  allow  na- 
tionalistic shibboleths  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  acknowledging  thte  fact  and  acting  in 
Its  light."  * 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Bishop  Rausch's 
statement: 

"The  U.S.  Senate's  vote  on  February  6 
against  limiting  debate  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  the  effect  of  virtually  kUllng  the 
issue  for  the  present. 

"For  25  years  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  United  Nations  agreement  to  out- 
law genocide,  even  though  some  75  other  na- 
tions are  now  parties  to  this  agreement. 

"The  Senate's  repeated  ref u.sal  to  ratify  the 
genocide  agreement  is  deplorable.  Exces- 
sive nationalism  seems  to  underlie  this  fail- 
ure—or, more  accurately  perhaps  a  narrow 
conception  of  national  seU-uiterest  which  ig- 
nores the  fact  and  the  moral  Imperative  of 
human  interdependence. 

"Genocide  is  a  heinouB  crime.  The  United 
States  should  not  allow  nationalistic  shib- 
boleths to  stand  in  the  wav  of  acknowledging 
this  fact  and  acting  in  its  light.  I  trust  that 
the  results  of  the  Senatas  recent  action  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  long." 


RATIFY  THE  TREATY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
June  16,  1949,  President  Truman  stated: 
By  playing  the  leading  part  in  producing 
an  effective  international  legal  instrument 
outlawing  the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime 
By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  which  I  urge,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
take  effective  action  on  its  part  to  contri- 
bute to  the  establishment  of  principles  of 
law  and  justice. 

President  Truman's  wise  analysis  of 
the  treaty  has  unfortunately  gone  dis- 
regarded. Last  month  we  failed  on  two 
cloture  votes  to  cut  off  debate  and  vote 
on  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  con- 
vention calls  for  the  outlawing  of  the  in- 
tentional destruction  of  himian  groups. 
It  is  a  multilateral  treaty  which  has  been 
ratified  by  more  than  75  other  nations. 
Today  again  I  urge  that  the  Senate  of 


U 

the  United  States  join  these  nations  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  this  im- 
portant treaty.  We  must  stand  against 
intentional  destruction  of  human  groups 
such  as  the  slaughter  of  almost  9  mil- 
lion civilians  by  the  Nazis  within  the 
span  of  12  years  and  the  destruction  of 
1,200,000  Armenian  Christians  before 
and  during  World  War  I.  The  Genocide 
Convention  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  56  years 
ago  this  month  the  people  of  Lithuania 
declared  their  independence  after  more 
than  a  century  of  subjugation  by  the 
Russian  Empire.  For  the  next  two  dec- 
ades Lithuania  was  a  sovereign  Nation 
Then,  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Lithuania  and  ruthlessly  crushed  this 
proud  Baltic  nation. 

Despite  more  than  three  decades  un- 
der Soviet  repression,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  still  long  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  spirit  of  detente 
which  President  Nixon  haci  developed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  cause  Moscow 
to  relax  its  iron-handed  control  of 
Lithuania  and  other  subject  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  flame  of  freedom 
bums  within  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians 
in  their  native  land  and  in  the  hearts  of 
those  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  other 
countries.  Last  week  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,*iet  to  re- 
affirm their  support  for  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. I  ask  that  the  resolution 
they  issued  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  17, 
1974,  commemorating  the  723rd  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  King- 
dom in  1251  and  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
In  1918,  unanimously  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas  In  1918  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  established  by  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  Lithu- 
anian people;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  indeped«ice  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renouncefl  forever  all  sov- 
ereign rights  and  claims  by  Russia  over 
Lithuanian   soil   and  her  people;    and 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
a  fully  Independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  sig- 
natore  of  numerous  international  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  16- 
17,  1940  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  by 
overwhelming  force  of  arms,  and  subse- 
quently, forcibly  annexed  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  Into  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  systemati- 
cally conducted  a  policy  of  colonization, 
ethnic  dilution  and  Ruaslflcatlon  within 
Lithuania;  and 

Wheretis  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Reptiblic  of  Lithuania 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  Incorpoi-a- 
tlon  of  this  freedom-loving  country  Into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  thU 
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very  day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  defiance  of  Communist  regime  in 
seeking  political  and  religious  freedom,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Lithuanian  sailor, 
Slmas  Kudlrka,  the  self-immolation  of 
Romas  Kalanta,  and  the  subsequent  demon- 
strations of  thousands  of  young  Lithuanians, 
and  the  petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman 
Catholics  to  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Vimereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  House  Concurring  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  question  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  status  at  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  forums,  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  to  bring  the  force 
of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple; now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  Lithuanian-Americans 
win  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  to  publicly  reaflarm  the 
United  States  Policy  of  non-recognltlon  of 
the  forceful  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  Soviet  Russia,  and  to  maintain  that  policy 
dtirlng  all  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially,  those  concerned  with  the 
new  Detente  policy;    and  further 

Resolved,  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  vigorously  implement  House 
Concurring  Resolution  416  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent; and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  +t  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  vjnited  States  Secretary 
of  State,  the  US,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Arizona,  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Lithu- 
anian Minister  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Lithuanian  Consuls  in  New  York  City,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  the  press. 


^    CONGRESS   AT  THE   CROSSROADS: 
OUR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  issues  before  the  Congress  this 
year  that  are  extremely  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
cry  out  for  leadership  which  is  commit- 
ted to  meeting  their  needs,  and  that 
leadership  can  come  just  as  well  from 
the  Congress  as  it  can  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Recently,  I  spoke  before  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Private 
Pension  and  Welfare  Plans,  Inc.  My  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  some  of  the  most  important  items 
of  unfinished  business  on  the  agenda  of 
Congress  this  year — private  pension  re- 
form, social  security  reform,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  These  are  issues  which 
affect  every  American. 

There  is  a  great  fear  among  our  popu- 
lation that  there  will  not  be  enough 
money  available  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment years  or  that  one  major  illness 
will  bankrupt  a  family.  These  are  fears 
we  can  eliminate  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  legislative  opportunity  to  provide 
the  type  of  leadership  demanded  of  us 
by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


St.^tement  by   Senator   Vance   Hartke 

congress  at  the  crossroads:  ottr  xtnfinished 

bt7siness 

Jntrodiiction 

Nineteen  seventy-four  promises  to  be  an 
exciting  year  in  Washington,  and  the  rea- 
son for  that  excitement  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  Watergate. 

This  Is  the  year  that  there  are  many  sub- 
jects awaiting  Congressional  action  Including 
the  energy  crisis,  budget  reform  and  aid  to 
education.  But,  most  Important  of  all.  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  deals  with  two  long-unmet  needs 
of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans.  The  first 
of  those  two  needs  encompasses  those  public 
and  private  programs  which  asetire  adequate 
income  for  retired  people;  and  the  second 
would  ensure  quality  health  care  for  every- 
one. What  remains  to  be  seen  Is  whether  or 
not  we  win  enact  meaningful  legislation. 

On  the  first  front,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  private  pension  legislation,  and  the 
House  now  appears  on  the  brink  of  action. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  legislative  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  what  I  would  like  to 
see  come  out  of  the  conference  committee 
on  pensions. 

The  need  for  adequate  pension  reform 

Over  the  past  nine  years.  I  have  introduced 
a  number  of  proposals  aimed  at  providing 
a  degree  of  security  for  the  millions  of  work- 
ers enrolled  in  pension  plans.  Beginning  with 
termination  insurance  legislation  and  In- 
cluding the  "Federal  Pension  Plans  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973",  I  have  been  motivated  by 
the  conviction  that  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  deserves  the  dignity 
and  security  of  adequate  means  of  support 
for  his  or  her  retirement  years. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  some  many 
people  still  consider  pension  a  form  of  in- 
surance in  which  most  must  lose  so  that 
some  may  gain.  The  proposals  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  pending  before  the  House  appear 
based  on  this  concept.  In  rejecting  this  no- 
tion, I  maintain  that  a  pension  should  not 
be  a  game  of  chance. 

Every  year,  millions  of  employees  change  or 
lose  Jobs.  They  also  lose  the  value  of  pension 
credits  unless  their  pension  plan  provides 
that  such  credits  "veet".  Roughly  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth  of  all  plan  participants  have 
no  vesting  rights  at  all.  Although  vesting  is 
very  common,  It  visually  requires  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  unbroken  service  with  one  com- 
pany or  one  multl -employer  plan.  As  a  Sen- 
ate labor  subcommittee  study  showed, 
ninety-three  percent  of  employees  separated 
from  plans  requiring  fifteen  years  for  vest- 
ing, seventy-eight  percent  of  employees  sep- 
arated from  plans  requiring  ten  years  for 
vesting  and  nothing  to  show  for  their  pen- 
sion participation. 

Pension  reform  should  rectify  that  dismal 
showing — but  the  Senate-passed  blU  is  weak 
and  the  ways  and  means  proposal  weaker  yet. 

THE  SENATE-PASSED  BILL 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bUl,  an  employee 
separated  under  five  years  of  credited  service 
would  vest  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  a  regular  retirement  benefit,  for  each 
additional  year,  vesting  would  improve  five 
percent  untu  It  reached  fifty  percent  after 
ten  years.  According  to  a  recent  survey,  the 
retirement  benefit  under  typical  blue  collar 
plans  would  be  between  four  and  six  dollars 
per  month  per  year  of  service.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployee with  a  plan  paying  five  doUars  per 
month  for  each  credited  year  of  work  who 
was  separated  after  five  year,  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  benefit  of  twenty-five  percent  of 
Twenty-five  dollars — or  six  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.' That  adds  up  to  seventy- 
five  doUars  a  year — a  rather  paltry  amount 
by  anyone's  standards. 

White  collar  plans  tend  to  be  figured  on  a 


percentage  of  final  or  high  average  salary 

typically  one  or  two  percent  times  years  of 
service.  So  a  person  separated  after  five  years 
at  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  a  year  Job  would 
earn  a  vested  credit  of  not  quite  twenty-fovir 
dollars  a  month. 

These  are  not  extreme  examples.  The 
amounts  Involved  are  small  so  as  to  cushion 
the  Introduction  of  mandatory  vesting.  But, 
as  if  that  cushion  were  not  enough,  the  man- 
datory standards  do  not  take  effect  before 
1976  for  any  plan.  For  collectively  bargained 
plans,  the  effective  date  Is  the  expiration  of 
a  pre-enacted  pension  agreement  or  1981. 
Meanwhile,  millions  of  employees  will  be 
separated  from  pension-covered  Jobs, 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  bill 
The  ways  and  means  bill  embodies  aU  these 
delays  but  Incorporates  additional  weak- 
nesses of  Its  own.  Instead  of  one  vesting  for- 
mula. It  permits  the  choice  from  three  ap- 
proved formulas — the  Senate  version,  the 
straight  ten-year  vesting,  and  the  "rule  of 
forty-five"  under  which  fifty  percent  vesting 
occurs  when  tige  and  credited  service  equal 
forty-five  and  goes  by  ten  percent  annual 
increments  to  one-hundred  percent  for  com- 
bined age-service  total  of  fifty. 

Such  a  choice  enables  a  company  to  pick 
the  least  expensive  and  least  protective  for- 
mula. With  the  "rule  of  forty-five"  and  a 
purposely  young  work  force,  \*estlng  could  be 
defeated  at  the  additional  cost  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans, 

Beyond  that,  the  ways  and  means  bill 
phases  In  vesting  so  that  by  1976  only  fifty 
percent  of  the  formula  need  apply.  With  ten 
percent  more  each  subsequent  year.  In  other 
words,  the  86.25  and  the  $24  in  benefits  which 
I  described  a  moment  ago  could  be  cut  in 
half  in  1976,  And,  as  If  that  were  not  enough, 
multi-employer  plans  could  seek  delays 
beyond  the  described  effective  dates  without 
any  specific  time  limit. 

Pension  plans  now  cover  less  than  half 
the  civilian  work  force,  seldom  pay  benefits 
to  widows,  pay  smaU  benefits  to  those  who 
achieve  vesting,  lack  adequate  protection 
against  diversion  to  uses  other  than  benefits 
to  the  elderly,  and  non-union  employees  do 
not  have  protection  against  firing  to  defeat 
their  rightful  pension  claims. 

The  bUls  now  before  Congress  aU  fall  short 
of  rectifying  these  shortcomings,  'What  was 
once  the  bright  promise  of  pension  reform 
has  now  become  but  a  dim  hope. 
The  Hartke  solution 
The  Hartke  approach  would  require  full 
vesting  after  five  years  and  would  establish 
a  btn-eau  of  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  help  those  unfortunate  workers 
who  have  been  dismissed  from  employment 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
Ineligible  for  their  earned,  vested  credits. 

I  firmly  believe  that  widows  are  deserving 
of  fifty  percent  of  the  retiree's  annuity  bene- 
fits without  any  reduction  In  his  Initial 
benefits,  I  would  also  make  It  compulsory 
that  participants  in  the  pension  program 
waive  the  survivor's  benefits  In  writing  U 
they  so  desire. 

In  order  to  buttress  the  more  progressive 
vesting  provisions  of  my  approach,  I  am 
calling  for  the  mandatory  establishment  of 
a  portabUlty  fund  and  national  clearing- 
house. 

I  also  propose  pension  credit  for  part-time 
and  part-yetu-  employment.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  In  our  work  force  fall  Into  this 
category.  Women  have  been  the  major  losers 
of  pension  benefits  In  this  group  of  em- 
ployees. They  have  earned,  and  thus  deserve, 
pension  protection. 

The  American  people  know  that  private 
pensions  need  reform.  They  know  that  they 
cannot  get  by  on  social  Bec\irlty  benefits 
which  are  their  mainstay.  They  know  that 
more  than  half  the  working  people  In  the 
country  do   not   have  any   type  of  private 
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periston  plan  coverage  whatsoever.  They 
know  that  th«  overwhelming  majority  ol 
plan  partlc^MintB  will  not  obtain  benefits 
from  their  plana.  They  know  that  It  takes 
tao  long  to  qualify  for  beneflta,  that  the 
L.i3jorlty  of  working  men  and  women,  non- 
I'.uion  employees,  especially  white  collar  and 
I'.anagement  people,  can  now  be  fired  with 
Impunity  to  defeat  their  pension  eligibility 
and  do  not  have  a  chance  to  quality.  They 
know  that,  at  best,  only  one  job.  rather  than 
t^el^  lifetime  of  work,  pays  off  In  a  pension, 
t.hat  even  vested  rights  may  be  hollow  for 
lack  of  plan  funds,  that  widows  seldom  get 
pension  benefits,  that  Inflation  destroys  the 
value  of  benefits,  and  that  the  retired  and 
the  widows  o*  workers  are  the  people  most 
ravaged  by  Inflatloo. 

They  know  this  because  they  live  it.  The 
people  know  and  they  are  lookiug  to  Congress 
for  a  remedy.  They  will  hold  us  in  Congreas 
accountable  for  making  private  penslona 
work. 

Social  securitp 

Because  our  pubUc  and  private  pension 
plans  go  hand  In  hand,  I  want  to  offer  some 
suggestions  for  improving  the  social  security 
retirement  system. 

In  1973.  Congress  passed  another  one  of 
those  so-called  reform  bUla  which  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  many  of  the  injustices  in  the 
social  security  program.  Instead,  it  was  a 
patchwork  Job  which  has  only  served  to  frus- 
trate older  Americans  and  anger  the  cxirrent 
working  generation. 

Here  is  what  I  would  do  to  change  social 
security: 

First,  I  would  provide  partial  general  reve- 
nue financing  of  retirement  and  medicare 
benefits.  The  fact  la  that  the  current  work- 
ing generation  Is  paying  the  benefits  of 
those  now  retired,  and  they  are  paying  It 
under  the  most  highly  regressive  tax  in  the 
federal  system.  This  Is  a  heavy  load  to  bear 
for  pe<^le  struggling  to  exist  In  an  Inflation- 
ary economy.  Qeneral  revenue  financing  has 
been  propoeed  aince  the  very  beginning  of 
the  social  security  program.  We  can  achieve 
a  measure  of  Justice  in  the  financing  of  that 
program  if  we  use  money  collected  from  the 
more  progressive  Income  tax  to  finance  a 
portion  of  social  security  benefits. 

Second,  the  social  security  tax  must  ht 
made  progresslTe  by  reducing  It  for  low- 
Income  workers.  Too  many  workers  now  pay 
more  In  social  aecurtty  tax  than  in  Federal 
Income  tax.  TTils  regresslveness  Is  a  source 
of  discouragement  and  Inequity  for  the  wage- 
earner  on  the  lover  end  of  the  Income  spec- 
trum. A  progreasive  tax  ateoicture  for  those  in 
this  low  Isoom*  bracket  would  solve  the 
problem. 

Third.  I  belteve  we  must  expand  beneflta. 
particulMly  In  the  health  care  areas.  Out-of- 
hoapltal  presmptton  drugs  ^ould  be  cov- 
ered •■  should  efs  care,  dental  eai«  and 
hearing  aids.  It  Is  In  these  fields  that  older 
jmoplt  have  the  gm^tmat  uno^t  needs.  They 
have  a  right  to  quality  medical  care,  but  that 
right  will  remain  beyond  their  reach  unless 
medicare  provides  ad«quate  coverage. 

Fourth,  I  would  eUnUnate  tb»  present 
earnings  UmitaUon  so  that  older  people  can 
supplement  their  social  security  beneflta.  I 
understand  the  many  arg\irQent8  which  have 
been  presented  against  such  a  proposal,  but 
you  only  have  to  read  the  mall  that  comes 
Into  my  oOce  during  the  oonrae  of  a  single 
day  to  know  how  many  retired  Americans 
need  more  money  to  lead  a  decent  life. 

Sixty-five  is  such  a  magical  age  in  our 
society.  We  expect  a  person  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  at  his  Job  to  leave  bis  work  at 
that  age.  There  Is  no  reason  that  the  coming 
of  one's  slxty-fiftb  birthday  should  force  a 
radical  change  In  lifestyle.  Betlrement  years 
should  be  golden  years,  not  years  of  despair 
and  frustcatlon.  We  should  encourage  older 
peopi*  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  our 
siociety  and  give  tlMm  the  means  to  supple* 


ment  their  retirement  Income  if  that  is  what 
they  need  and  what  they  want. 

National  health  insurance 

There  is  another  important  subject  before 
Congress  this  year — national  health  insur- 
ance. Decades  of  discussion  appear  to  be  com- 
ing to  a  head.  Now,  tt  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
decide  whether  it  wants  to  adopt  a  national 
health  insinrance  program  and  what  type  of 
program  it  wants. 

On  the  first  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Congress  will  decide  that  it  wants  a  national 
health  Insurance  program.  This  is  a  priority 
item  on  the  legislative  agenda  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  fear  that  major  illness  will 
bankrupt  them. 

On  the  question  of  what  type  of  proposal 
will  be  adopted,  the  following  elements  are 
essential: 

First,  any  national  health  Insurance  plan 
must  guarantee  quality  medical  health  care 
to  all  Americans  regardless  of  their  economic 
status  or  geographical  location. 

Second,  the  plan  must  avoid  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Third,  it  must  focus  on  preventive  health 
care  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of 
hospital  care. 

Fourth,  the  plan  should  provide  protection 
against  catastrophic  health  care  costs. 

Fifth.  It  mvist  assist  and  encourage  people 
to  purchase  adequate  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage, providing  more  assistance  to  those  in 
greater  economic  need. 

Sixth,  the  plan  must  set  only  those  limits 
on  payment  and  coverage  which  are  reason- 
able In  light  of  health  care  needs  and  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  sensible  limits  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  program. 

Seventh,  the  consiuner  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  among  health  care  providers. 
This  Includes  the  ability  to  choose  among 
different  doctors  and  flifferent  health  Insur- 
ance providers. 

Three  of  the  major  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals now  before  Congress  meet  each  of 
these  criteria.  They  include  the  proposal 
which  Senator  Hansen  and  I  have  Introduced, 
the  Long-Ribicoff  plan,  and  the  administra- 
tion proposal. 

One  of  the  major  differences  among  these 
programs,  however,  l«  the  level  at  which 
catastrophic  coverage  Is  provided.  Under  my 
propoeal,  a  family  could  begin  to  get  that 
protection  after  spending  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  In  medical  and  hospi- 
tal costs.  The  comparable  figure  under  the 
administration's  program  Is  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  two  thousand  dol- 
lars under  the  Long-Blblcoff  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  administration  and  Long- 
Blblcoff  plans  would  be  financed  in  part 
from  Increased  payroll  taxes.  Our  experience 
under  the  social  security  system  has  given 
us  clear  evidence  that  this  tax  is  already  too 
high  and  too  regressive.  It  should  not  be 
tised  to  pay  for  the  coets  of  national  health 
insurance. 

Concltision 

In  dealing  with  the  retirement  and  health 
****  '^***»'  Americans.  Congress  is  now  at 
the  croesroads.  It  now  appears  certain  that 
we  will  have  a  new  jjrtvate  pension  law  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year.  The  only  question 
U  whether  it  will  be  superficial  or  substan- 
tive. 

There  Is  no  such  assurance  on  the  subject 
of  national  health  Insurance.  From  a  political 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  good  year  to  act.  Those 
In  Congress  who  are  up  for  re-election  in  1974 
could  take  a  national  health  instiranee  pro- 
gram back  to  the  pet^le  as  a  major  accom- 
plishment. Because  it  would  take  as  long  as 
two  years  to  get  the  program  started  up.  na- 
tional health  insurance  could  also  play  a 
major  part  in  the  1976  campaign. 

I  am  less  hopeful  about  the  chances  for 
meaningful  social  security  reform  this  year. 
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There  is  a  proposal  now  In  conference  which 
wo\Ud  make  some  changes  In  the  system 
Apparently,  the  conference  will  not  meet 
until  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
holds  hearings  on  soma  of  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  House  will  use  that  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose  major  changes  in  the  social  sectirlty  pro- 
gram. 

In  private  pension  and  social  security  re- 
form, and  in  the  adoption  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enact  legislation  which  will  meet 
some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Amerl- 
can  people.  That  is  why  I  said  at  the  outset 
that  tills  will  be  an  exciting  year  In  Wash- 
ington. I  look  forward  to  working  with  your 
association  in  our  common  effort  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


HONORS  TO  SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  1956,  I  iiave  worked 
with  the  minority  leader  on  many  civil 
rights  bills  and  know  that  he  is  regarded 
as  a  strong  friend  of  minority  groups. 
Over  the  years  he  was  a  prime  sponsor  ol 
every  civil  rights  bill  and  was  recently 
accorded  the  recognition  he  so  richly 
deserves  at  a  dinner  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  in  this  city  last  month.  The 
"Black  Salute"  to  Hugh  Scott  was  or- 
ganized by  a  committee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  at  the  dinner  it  was  annoimced  that 
a  scholarship  has  been  established  to 
enable  deserving  blacks  to  study  political 
science. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Shamokin,  Pa. 
News-Item  of  January  28  concerning 
these  honors  accorded  Senator  Scott  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticHi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ScoTT  Showeseo  WrrH  Honors 
(By  Mason  Denlson) 

Habsisbubg. — One  observer  long  ago  opined 
vrtstfuUy  that  It  was  a  pity  for  honors 
to  be  passed  out  to  deserving  public  servants 
after  they  left  the  scene  because  they  were 
never  around  to  hear  the  glowing  tributes. 

But  recently  Pennsylvanlans  may  have  no- 
ticed that  outstanding  elected  officials,  while 
still  in  o£9ce,  more  and  nu>re  are  coming 
In  for  their  share  of  the  honors  and  plaudits 
from  their  colleagues  and  constituencies. 

Latest  to  come  to  mind  was  the  "Black 
Salute"  to  Pennsylvania'^  tJJB.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  in  whose  name  a  acholarshlp  fund  has 
been  established  to  enable  deserving  blac^ 
to  study  political  scienoe.  The  event  was  held 
this  past  Saturday  in  WsshingtcHi  with  more 
than  1,000  In  attendance. 

In  another  Instance,  before  he  died  two 
weeks  ago  after  an  lUustrtous  career  In  tlie 
State  Senate  spanning  43  years,  George  N. 
Wade  was  witness  to  ceremonies  naming  a 
•13  million  highway  bridge  in  Harrisburg  In 
his  honor. 

Two  months  ago.  Democratic  State  Repre- 
sentative K.  Leroy  Irvis  was  recognized  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Jayceea  as  the  city's  outstanding 
man. 

There  have  been  other  deserving  public 
officials,  but  seemingly  w9rth  noting  are  some 
of  the  honors  that  hav«  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's Hugh  Scott  over  the  last  three 
months  (no,  he's  not  up  for  reelection  this 
year). 

The  Senate  Bepubllean  leader  in  Washing- 
ton since  1969,  he  undoiihtedly  is  <»ie  of  the 
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state's  most  successful  politicians,  coming  up 
on  the  "right  side"  of  Issues,  feeling  the 
right  beat  of  the  pulse  of  the  people,  au'J 
winning  big  despite  Democratic  landslides, 
or  the  famous  1964  debacle  when  the  Repub- 
lican Party  went  to  a  smashing  defeat  across 
the  country. 

He  is  the  kind  of  politician  many  of  the 
pros  shake  their  heads  over  and  wonder 
aloud,  'How  does  he  do  It?" 

Perhaps  the  blacks  know.  They  honored 
him  because  of  the  concern  he  has  shown 
for  his  fellow  man  over  his  more  than  30- 
year  career  In  Congress.  Identified  as  a  pro- 
ponent and  leader  of  every  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  including  creation  of  the 
U.S.  commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  at  odds 
with  the  White  House  on  their  conservative 
busing  views,  Mr.  Scott  has  been  pointing  the 
way  since  his  days  as  an  assistant  district 
attorney  In  Philadelphia  during  the  1930s 
when  he  obsen-ed  considerable  violation  of 
civil  rights.  This  is  when  he  cut  his  eye 
teeth,  prosecuting  a  record  number  of  cases 
protecting  Jews,  Italians,  Blacks,  Eastern 
■European  Immigrants,  and  others  who  came 
to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  for  that  great 
opportunity. 

Laboring  in  Republican  politics  for  many 
years  before  he  ran  for  public  office,  he  is 
finally  getting  the  recognition  the  party 
faithful  reserve  for  the  head  of  the  party.  In 
November  last  year,  iie  was  named  the  dls- 
thiguished  Pennsylvania  Republican  of  the 
year. 

And  then  last  month  In  New  York,  the 
prestigious  Pennsylvania  Society  awarded  the 
senator  the  organization's  gold  medal. 

Both  of  these  honors  are  perhaps  fitting 
tribute  to  a  learned  professional  politician 
who  is  called  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  "a  politician's  politician,  a  great 
leader  of  his  party,  and  a  respected  friend" — 
high  words  of  tribute  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

And  black  leaders  know.  Burrell  Haselrig, 
a  Johnstown  builder,  spearheaded  Saturday's 
tribute  to  Senator  Scott  because  In  his  own 
words,  "I  want  everyone  to  know  what  this 
man  has  done  for  us." 

And  incidentally,  the  blue-ribbon  biparti- 
san group  of  whites  and  blacks  organizing 
the  event  was  headed  by  Senator  Brook  of 
Massachusetts — the  only  black  in  the  Senate. 


develop  such  a  policy  so  that  we  can 
find  a  better  way  and  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  future  development  of  the 
United  States. 


NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  statement  which  he 
made  before  the  Democratic  conference 
on  February  19.  As  usual,  he  was  both 
perceptive  and  challenging. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  rather  important  por- 
tion of  the  majority  leader's  remarks.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  statement,  he  urged 
Congress  to  take  a  look  beyond  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  to  find  "a  better 
way" — a  way  in  which  "we  can  sort  out 
tht  relative  importance  of  demands  made 
upon  this  Government's  resources  in 
some  orderly  fashion  and  to  anticipate 
and  act  in  advance  on  gathering  diffi- 
culties." 

Wt  must  find  a  better  way  to  meet  our 
responsibilities.  Crisis  to  crisis  is  not 
enough.  People  are  waiting  on  gasoline 
lines  today;  will  they  be  waiting  on  bread 
lines  tomorrow? 

What  is  needed  is  a  commitment  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  and  that  commit- 
ment can  best  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  national  growth  policy.  In  S.  1286, 
the  National  Growth  Policy  Planning 
Act,  I  have  proposed  the  mechanism  to 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  PROPANE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  February  19,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2589,  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
concerned,  as  I  have  been,  about  the 
high  prices  for  propane,  and  I  believe 
that  the  final  vote  was  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  propane  prices. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  now  have 
information  which  leads  me  to  believe 
some  votes  may  have  been  cast  based 
on  information  that  has  turned  out  to 
be  misleading  about  the  effects  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2589  on  propane 
prices. 

The  high  propane  prices  were  influ- 
enced by  the  Inept  Interference  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  during  phase  in 
of  the  price  controls  at  a  time  when 
natural  gas  was  not  able  to  fill  demand. 
Propane  prices  were  bid  up  by  those  in- 
dustries facing  curtailments  of  gas. 
Probably  the  fact  that  the  price  of  pro- 
pane is  not  on  the  Consimaer  Price  In- 
dex is  another  reason  propane  was  picked 
to  bear  additional  price  increases. 

The  inept  controls  have  proved  two 
points:  one — that  attempts  to  maintain 
price  controls  caused  disastrous  distor- 
tion of  product  distribution  sind  prices, 
and  two — that  the  free  market,  if  al- 
lowed, can  take  care  of  the  situation. 

To  show  the  second  point,  propane 
storage  tanks  in  Oklahoma  are  near  full 
and  retail  propane  prices  in  Oklahoma 
have  now  dropped  from  as  high  as  40 
cents  per  gallon  to  as  low  as  22-26  cents 
per  gallon  range  because  supply  has 
caught  up  with  demand — the  free  mar- 
ket works. 

The  rollback  provision  of  S.  2589  was 
said  by  Senator  Jackson  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  propane  to  approximately 
23-24  cents  per  gallon,  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Oklahoma  Energy  Ad- 
visory Council  that  the  rollback  provided 
in  S.  2589  would  really  amoimt  to  only 
1.75  cents  per  gallon  In  Oklahoma. 

The  rollback  efTects  have  been  greatly 
oversold  by  the  proponents  of  S.  2589. 

The  free  market,  not  price  controls 
or  S.  2589,  has  solved  the  propane  short- 
age problem  and  already  the  price  has 
dropped  considerably. 


THE    HUNGER    STRIKE   BY    THREE 
MOSCOW  JEWS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  three 
prominent  Moscow  Jews — a  chemical 
engineer,  a  sinologist,  and  an  artist — 
have  been  on  a  hunger  strike  since  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Each  has  been  trying  for  sev- 
eral years  to  get  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Each  has  been  continu- 
ally denied  permission  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. The  three  have  resorted  to 
the  dramatic  action  of  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  arbitrariness  of  Soviet  emi- 
gration practices  in  denying  them  exit 
visas. 

David    Azbel,    a    chemical    engineer 


who  is  the  spokesman  for  the  hunger 
strikers,  is  long  familiar  with  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities.  He 
had  been  sentenced  to  5  years  in  prison 
during  the  Stalin  regime.  While  in  prison, 
in  desperation  over  his  situation  he  went 
on  a  himger  strike  for  10  days.  As  a 
punishment,  he  was  sentenced  to  an 
additional  year  in  prison  for  each  day 
of  the  hunger  strike :  a  total  prison  t€rm 
of  15  years. 

Soon  after  he  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  May  1972,  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  as  professor  and  head  of 
an  Institute  of  Chemical  Spirits  and 
Organic  Products.  Once  again,  30  years 
later,  he  has  embarked  on  a  hunger 
strike  as  a  means  of  protest. 

Vitaly  Rubin,  a  specialist  in  ancient 
Chinese  philosophy  and  political  thought, 
was  forced  to  leave  his  post  at  the  Mos- 
cow Institute  for  Oriental  Studies  as 
punishment  for  his  having  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  His  wife,  a  former 
teacher  of  German  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  also  not  been  allowed  to 
work  since  1972. 

Vladimir  Galatsky,  an  artist,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  participate  in  any  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1962,  when  Nikita  Khru^chev 
criticized  his  work  and  those  of  other 
artists  for  its  "nonconformity."  Galatsky 
applied  to  emigrate  in  March  1973,  and 
was  refused  without  any  specific  reason 
given. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  hunger  strike, 
the  Soviet  authorities  disconnected  the 
telephone  in  the  apartments  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  at  least  10  other  key  Mos- 
cow Jewish  activists.  This  action  was 
taken  as  retaliation  for  the  hunger  strike 
and  as  a  means  to  isolate  them  from 
newsmen  and  sympathizers  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  activists  whose  phone  was 
discormected  is  Alexander  Luntz,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  I  have  per- 
sonally communicated  by  phone  as  re- 
cently as  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  ptml- 
■  tive  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties has  cut  oflf  my  access  to  Dr.  Luntz. 
Dr.  Limtz  along  with  six  other  scientists 
had  staged  his  own  himger  strike  last 
June  to  protest  Soviet  refusal  to  allow 
them  to  emigrate.  Now  he  is  being  pun- 
ished further. 

The  hope  of  Dr.  Limtz,  David  Azbel, 
Vitaly  Rubin,  Vladimir  Galatsky  and 
all  the  others  trying  desperately  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  rests  on  concern  and 
action  in  the  Western  world.  By  their 
hunger  strike  and  other  courageous  ac- 
tions, these  individuals  cry  out  to  us  to 
react  to  their  message.  We  must  speak 
out  for  their  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choice.  If  we  are  true  to 
the  American  principle  of  human  rights 
for  all  people,  we  can  do  no  less. 

As  a  way  of  showing  our  support  for 
this  hunger  strike,  my  colleague,  Senator 
Cranston,  and  I  have  sent  a  telegram 
of  encouragement  to  Da\1d  /-zbel  in  Mos- 
cow. We  have  learned  that  aU  outside 
communications,  not  only  telephones, 
have  been  cut  off  from  these  men.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  telegram  will 
nevertheless  reach  them,  and  give  them 
the  knowledge  that  their  actions  are 
being  watched  from  oversesis. 

We  have   a  message  transmitted  by 
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phone  by  three  prominent  Moscow  Jews 
completing  their  first  week  of  a  hunger 
strike  which  began  February  15.  The 
three  individuals  are  David  Azbel,  a 
chemical  engineer  and  si»kesman  for 
the  group:  Vitaly  Rubin,  an  expert  on 
China;  and  Vladimir  Oalatsky,  an  artist. 
The  message  from  the  three  demonstra- 
tors was  the  last  one  they  were  able  to 
communicate  to  the  West  before  their 
telephones  were  cut  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

The  three  have  been  trying  for  several 
years  to  get  permission  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  They  have  received  repeated  re- 
fusals. They  have  resorted  to  a  hunger 
strike  to  dramatize  the  arbitraiiness  of 
So\iet  emigration  practices  in  general 
and  the  denial  of  exit  visas  to  them  in 
particular. 

David  Azbel  spoke  out  in  Moscow 
several  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  Sol- 
zhenitsyns  "Gulag  Archipelago."  A  pris- 
oner in  Gulag  during  the  Stalin  era,  Abzel 
stated  that  he  wished  he  had  been  among 
those  200  who  told  Solzhenitsyn  about 
the  dreadful  years  in  Stalins's  torture 
chambers.  While  serving  a  5-year  sen- 
tence imder  Stalin's  regime  30  years  ago, 
Azbel.  driven  to  desperation,  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  his  prison  in  Saratov. 
For  each  day  of  his  10-day  himger  strike, 
he  was  sentenced  to  another  year  in  pri- 
son: a  total  prison  sentence  of  15  years. 

When  he  spoke  about  Solzhenitsyn's 
book,  he  warned  that  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark upon  the  same  act  of  protest  and 
desperation  again — ^that  is  a  hunger 
strike. 
Azisel  vas  quoted  as  sxyhiz  that: 

It  Is  interasUag  how  tnmuy  jean  I  wm  get 
tor  eacb  day  now.  I  understand  that  even 
today  I  can  become  a  cltlren  of  Gulag  Ar- 
dilpelago  any  day.  And  U  th\»  happens  to 
me,  David  Azbel,  farmer  prisoner.  It  means 
that  Oulag  Archipelago  did  not  go  down  as 
the  legendary  Atlantis — !t  exists;  It  Is  very 
mnch  alive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  three 
individuals  involved  and  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 27, 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mfssacr  to  TT.8.  Skmators  FaoM  Moscow 
jKwa  Off  HcrNcxa  Strike 

Wa  know  that  soon  you  are  to  discuss  and 
solve  a  question  In  which  we  are  vitally  in- 
terested. We  are  referring  to  the  Jackson 
amendment,  tt  makes  certain  aspects  of  So- 
vlet-Amartcaa  relations  dependent  on  free 
emlgratlxm  from  th«  U88B  and  that  means — 
dependant  on  moraUty,  international  law 
and  human  rlghta.  Occasionally  voices  are 
raised  in  the  West  that  emphasize  that  in 
Soviet  Jewlah  emlgraUon  a  certain  degree  of 
progress  has  been  reached  which  permits  this 
moral  factor  to  be  glossed  over  In  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  The  magic  of  numbers 
does  It  wcarlc  Th»  UnpresKion  is  created  that 
only  a  smaU  "l.OOO"  Soviet  Jews  who  were 
denied  visas  cannot  leave.  It  Is  really  that 
v«v? 

WeU,  and  what  about  th«  tens  of  thou- 
sands In  such  towns  as  Sverdlovsk,  Kuiby- 
fher,  NoTostbtrsk.  Irkutsk  and  many  others 
which  are,  practically  speaking,  closed  to 
eitiigratlon.  Paople  In  thess  towns  almoet 
uever  submit  emigration  documents,  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to,  but  because  they 


know  In  advance  that  local  authorities  will 
not  issue  emigration  vLsas  and  can  use  re- 
pressive measures  against  them  at  any  mo- 
ment. Cant  these  people  be  coiinted  among 
those  "refusenlks"  who  are  known  today  in 
many  countries? 

PurUiermore,  there  are  the  papers  required 
of  potential  applicants  which  are  unlawful 
even  according  to  Soviet  law.  How  many 
thousands,  and  maybe  tens  of  thousands,  of 
p.irents  refuse  to  gjve  permission  to  their 
children,  who  ere  over-age  and  have  over-age 
children  of  their  own,  simply  out  of  fear  for 
their  own  fate.  Isnl  it  possible  to  inclurie 
these  people  among  the  group  of  ill-fated 
thousands  who  havt  received  formal  refus- 
als?! And  what  laud  of  Jewish  emigration 
proce.'^s  can  we  talk  about,  when  in  the  USSR 
to  this  Cay  there  Is  no  emigration  law  nor 
any  published  instructions  regarding  emi- 
gration? 

The  recent  statement  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  Alklihnov  made  while  in  the 
U.3>.  can  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  •progress".  He  stated  that 
Jews  are  detained  lij  the  USSR  on  grounds 
of  state  security  and  other  reasons.  What 
kind  of  other  reason.s? 

As  a  rule,  there  Is  an  absence  of  any  kind 
of  grounds.  The  reason  for  refusal  Is  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  State.  It  is  simply  the 
whim  of  the  government  which  determines 
whether  to  permit  or  not  permit  a  certain 
family  to  leave.  The  fate  of  our  families 
and  of  many  others  repre-scnts  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  this  statement. 

In  our  view,  those  who,  In  the  name  of 
global  and  until  now  vague  goals,  are  pre- 
pared to  absolve  the  Soviet  government  and 
think  that  human  rights  regarding  emigra- 
tion are  being  fulfilled,  are  committing  a 
tragic  mi&take. 

The  battle  is  only  beginning  and  Its  first 
results  can  only  enoourage  but  not  set  one 
at  rest. 

We  are  glad  that  many  of  you  understand 
this.  That  Is  why  wa  are  turning  to  you  at 
a  time  when  we  are  staging  a  hunger  strike 
as  an  extreme  way  to  make  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment respect  our  human  and  civU  rights. 
Because  of  this  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
removed  our  links  to  the  world,  disconnected 
otir  telephones,  interrupting  our  very  con- 
tact with  overseas,  with  correspondents, 
friends  and  rtlatives  in  Israel  and  In  Moscow 
itself. 

But  even  in  timet  long  past*  when  the 
means  of  communication  were  not  yet  per- 
fected, people  found  each  other  and  \inder 
stood  each  other's  needs.  We  believe  we  wUl 
not  remain  alone  La  our  struggle  for  human 
rights,  -  \  ,. 

\  ^*rof.  David  Azbet,, 

Chemitt. 
Piat.  Vitaly  RuBni, 

Sinoloffist. 
VL.VDUflK  Oalatekt, 

Artist. 

BioGRAPUEAi.  Sketch 

PROr.   DAVXD    AZBEI, 

He  was  born  In  1911,  and  descended  from 
a  rabbinical  family.  His  ancestors  were  Rabbi 
Isak  Ozol  fromr  Vllna  and  Rabbi  Chalm 
Magrants  from  Homdl.  By  1920  he  had  lost 
both  parents  and  witnessed  the  hanging  of 
his  mother  by  the  white  Russians  in  the 
clvU  war.  In  addition  to  this  his  grandfather 
was  permanently  invalided  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  antlsemltes  and  thrown  off  a  mov- 
ing train.  During  tlie  years  that  followad  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  street  tu-chin  going  from 
town  to  town.  Eventually,  he  began  to  study 
and  made  his  way  to  tmlverslty. 

In  1935  he  was  arrested  and  spent  the  next 
sixteen  years  In  one  of  "Uncle  Joe's  hotels" — 
a  Stalinist  laboxir  caiap.  After  being  released 
In  1951.  be  setUed  in  the  Ukram*  and  worked 
as  an  engineer  only  to  be  dismissed  at  the 
beginning  of  1953  d'oe  to  the  Doctor's  Plot. 
In  1956,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Moscow 
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and  soon  completed  the  post-graduate  cour^^e 
he  luid  started  twenty  one  years  before  in 
1935.  In  1957,  he  was  elected  candidate  nf 
technical  sciences. 

In   I960  he  became  a  doctor  of  technir-ii 
sciences.   The  following   year,   he   became"  a 
pro.ersor  and  in  19G8  was  appointed  head  of 
an  Institute  of  Chemical  spirits  and  Oreai.i' 
Products.  He  had  published  over  sixty  scle" 
tlac  works.  In  May  1972  he  applied  to  go  to 
Israel  nnd  waz  soon  dlemlssed  from  his  do<:' 
In  December  1972,  he  was  arrested  with  manv' 
otner  Soviet  Jews  outside  the  Central  Tele 
graphic  Office  in  Moscow  and  sentenced  to 
fifteen  days  In  prison  on  a  charge  of  pettv 
hooliganism.  He  Is  married  with  an  eighteen 
year  old  .son.  Zee V.  ei"<«en 

VITALT   RITBnq- 

He  -^.is  born  In  1923  and  Is  a  speclMlat  In 
ancirnt  Chinese  philosophy  and  poUtlcil 
thought.  In  1931  his  brother  Isaac  Hylch  Ru- 
bin, an  economist,  was  convicted  in  the 
famo-.is  Menshevlk  trial.  His  father  who  was 
ftlso  a  philosopher  was  thrown  out  of  worit 
and  v.rt.s  forced  to  make  ends  meet  by  trans'- 
lattng.  The  only  Russian  work  of  MaUno- 
nldes'  "Guide  to  the  Perplexed"  which  was 
published  In  the  book  "The  Great  PhUoso- 
phers  of  the  East",  Moscow  1959,  was  trans- 
lated  by  Rubin's  father.  At  the  begtonhig  of 
the  war,  when  still  a  student,  Rubin  volun- 
teered for  the  front.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  and  escaped  after  three  da^s 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  a  special 
camp,  at  a  co.'\l  mine  In  the  Moscow  region 
coal  basin  as  punishment  for  being  cap- 
tured. After  eighteen  months  In  a  coal  mine 
he  contracted  tuberculosis.  At  this  point  he 
was  told  that  he  had  been  cleared  of  suspi- 
clon  and  was  not  a  «py.  However  for  the 
next  four  years.   1944-48  he  was  bedridden. 

Hubln  graduated  from  the  Moscow  State 
University  In  1951.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
do  post  grachiate  work  because  of  his  part 
in  the  war.  In  February  1972  Rubin  was 
forced  to  leave  hts  post  at  the  Moscow  In. 
Btltute  for  Oriental  Studies  because  he  had 
applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  was  refused 
in  July  1972  because  be  was  an  "Important 
specialist." 

Rubin's  main  specialty  is  In  the  confron- 
tation between  the  humanist  aspects  of  the 
Confucian  tradition  aad  between  the  Ideo- 
logical poUcy  of  the  State.  He  has  written 
more  than  sixty  articles  and  his  book, 
"Ideology  and  Culture  In  Ancient  China", 
was  pubUshed  in  1970.  He  is  married  to 
Inessa  Axelrod,  Forty  five,  who  taught  Ger- 
man  In  post  graduate  studies  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  She,  too,  has  been  unem- 
ployed since  1972. 

VT.AnrMTS  OALATSKY 

He  was  fjom  in  1989  and  attended  art 
school  in  Moscow.  Prom  1S40  to  1953,  te 
served  In  the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  then 
returned  to  liia  studies.  Prom  1963  to  19S8, 
i>»  was  regUtered  at  tbe  Art  Faculty  of  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  PcJygraphy.  In  1858,  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Left  grouping 
of  artists.  In  1962,  this  group  was  severely 
criticised  by  Nlkita  Krushchev  tar  its  non- 
conformist "left  art"  at  the  display  in  Mos- 
cow In  the  oentral  Exhibition  Hall  In 
Manege.  Since  then,  Oalatsky  lias  been  re- 
fused permission  to  participate  in  any  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  In  the  U.S.S3. 

In  1960  the  Artists'  Union  officially  refused 
to  consider  his  work  and  accused  him  of 
"formalism."  Since  1972,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  get  any  work  at  the  State  Publishing 
Houses.  Oalatsky  applied  to  emigrate  in 
March  1973.  Three  months  later,  he  was 
refused  without  any  specific  reason  being 
given. 

He  Is  married.  His  wife,  Natalia  Is  twenty 
eight  and  graduated  from  the  History 
faculty  of  the  Moecow  State  University  In 
1907.  She  has  worked  in  a  research  institute 
In  the  department  of  political  sociology  at- 
tached to  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
She  too,  Is  unable  to  work  at  her  Job. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1974] 
A  Gulag  Veteran   Speaks   Up:    Soviet  Dis- 
sident,     62,      Supports      Solzhenitsyn's 
Charges 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 
Moscow. —The  old  man  has  great  spring 
in  his  step  and  more  spirit  than  many  Soviet 
citizens  half  his  age.  He  has  a  doctor's  degree 
in  technical  sciences  but  little  of  the  pedan- 
tic manner  of  some  academics. 

On  paper  he  should  be  a  satisfied  Soviet 
citizen.  He  has  a  pension  and  an  apartment, 
and  the  political  crime  charged  against  him 
nearly  40  years  ago  has  been  rubbed  from  the 
books.  He  has  been  rehabilitated  politically 
and  Is  secure  economically. 

Still,  David  Azbel,  62,  Is  a  dissident,  a 
tough-minded  man  with  a  grievance  against 
the  regime.  He  asked  to  go  to  Israel  with  30,- 

000  other  Jews  in  1972  and  was  refused. 

He  was  refused  again  In  1973  when  nearly 
35,000  others  were  allowed  to  go.  Instead,  he 
was  Jailed  twice  and  stopped  many  times  by 
the  police  for  protesting  his  predicament.  His 
telephone  has  been  cut  off  and  his  mall  Is 
examined  and  often  stopped.  He  Is  watched 
much  of  the  time.  He  has  protested  with 
hunger  strikes,  a  traditional  Russian  device. 

A  metallurgist,  Azbel  Is  one  of  about  200 
technically  trained  Jews  who  have  been 
blocked  from  emigration  for  two  years. 

Despite  his  experiences  as  a  Stalin  prisoner 
and  a  victim  of  current  political  policies, 
Azbel  has  never  lost  his  courage.  He  showed 
this  recently  when  he  threw  his  solitary  voice 
against  the  whirlwind  of  official  condemna- 
tion which  has  been  turned  loose  against 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning novelist.  Solzhenitsyn  has  Just  pub- 
lished In  the  West  a  documentary  history  of 
the  Stalinist  repressions.  The  title,  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago,"  takes  Its  significance 
from  the  first  word,  which  is  the  Russian 
acronymn  for  the  prison  camp  administra- 
tion. 

In  attacking  Solzhenitsyn,  Soviet  authori- 
ties take  the  position  that  the  ruimg  Com- 
munist Party  has  properly  faced  the  Issue  of 
Stalin's  crimes  and  that  the  bloody  era  Is  of- 
ficially closed.  Azbel  argues  that  the  chapter 
Is  not  closed. 

Because  the  only  letters  printed  In  the  So- 
viet press  are  those  which  endorse  official 
policies,  Azbel's  letter  supporting  Solzhen- 
itsyn was  given  to  Western  correspondents. 
The  text: 

"I  have  learned  about  Gulag  Archipelago 
by  Solzhenltsjm  from  foreign  radio  reports. 
Certainly  I  could  not  read  It  In  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  was  not  published  even  in  sam- 
izdat  [underground  press.) 

"Though  I  do  not  know  Its  contents,  I  wish 

1  had  been  among  those  200  who  told  the  au- 
thor about  the  dreadful  years  In  Stalin's  tor- 
ture chambers.  I  am  only  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  my  prisoner's  biography  is  so  typ- 
ical that  it  could  be  reconstructed  from  the 
recollection  of  others. 

"I  am  Imprisoned  in  Gulag  Archipelago 
for  16  years  from  1935  to  1951.  I  visited  Its 
various  'islands' — a  solitary  confinement  cell, 
death  chamber,  hard  labor  camps,  special 
prisons  and  shooting  range. 

"After  rehabilitation,  I  got  documentation 
which  clearly  shows  the  degree  of  lawfulness 
in  my  case.  Sentenced  to  five  years  Imprison- 
ment. Spent  16  years  In  prison.  Dismissed  be- 
fore the  term  expired.' 

"Dismissed,  but  I  have  not  become  free. 

"In  April,  1972,  I  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
to  Israel.  But  I  was  refused  without  any  ex- 
planation and  since  the  day  the  sinister 
shadow  of  'Gulag'  has  been  hanging  over  me. 

"Our  life  after  the  application  for  an  exit 
visa  Is  regulated  not  by  the  law  but  by 
the  KGB  [secret  police).  It  is  this  office  that 
gives  orders  to  policemen  to  detain  us  at 
home  and  on  the  street;  to  the  court  to  bring 


us  to  trial;  to  the  Interior  ministry  to  keep 
us  in  prisons;  to  postmen  not  to  deliver  mall 
to  us;  and  to  the  communications  service  to 
disconnect  our  telephones. 

"My  attempts  to  protest  against  all  that 
ended  up  twice  In  Imprisonment.  Once  more 
I  saw  the  familiar  surroundings  of  prison 
cells  and  the  only  companions  of  my  wander- 
ings about  Gulag  Archipelago  prison  ward- 
ers. "Plainclothes  agents  In  two  cars  fol- 
lowed me  all  over  Moscow  and  surrftunded 
my  house.  Their  belligerence  awoke  my  mem- 
ory: alas,  It  was  not  a  nightmare. 

"My  life  experience  and  facts  show  that 
the  authorities  neither  forget  anything  nor 
have  they  learned  anything. 

"I  have  no  Inclination  to  compare  1974 
and  1937  or  1953  when  Stalin  charged  Jew- 
ish doctors  were  out  to  kill  him. 

"But  the  scale  of  operations  is  not  a  Justi- 
fication for  Inhumane  deeds.  And  what  is 
more  Important — history  teaches  that  one  act 
of  arbitrary  ruling  breeds  a  lot  of  new  ones. 
And  the  more  the  chain  reaction  of  violence 
is  intensified,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
it  In  check. 

"The  situation  gets  out  of  hand  and  be- 
comes Intolerable.  It  is  high  time  for  the  au- 
thorities to  stop  the  escalation  of  repressions 
and  make  attempts  at  finding  understand- 
ing. But  this  Is  not  the  case. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  driven  to  desperation, 
I  went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  a  prison  In 
Saratov.  For  each  day  of  a  hunger  strike  I 
got  one  year.  Ten  days  of  hunger  strike — ten 
years  behind  bars. 

"Today,  I  have  to  resort  to  the  same  act 
of  protest  and  desperation  again.  It  Is  In- 
teresting how  many  years  I  will  get  for  each 
day  now.  I  understand  that  even  today  I 
can  become  a  citizen  of  Gulag  Archipelago 
any  day. 

"And  if  this  happens  to  me,  David  Azbel, 
former  prisoner,  it  means  that  Gulag  Ar- 
chipelago did  not  go  down  as  the  legendary 
Atlantis — it   exists,   it  is   very   much  alive." 


CHAD  CELEBRATES  14TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  Chad 
celebrated  the  14th  anniversary  of  theh- 
independence  from  colonial  rule  on 
January  11, 1974. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  salute  these 
proud  and  industrious  people  who  have 
maintained  a  steady  growth  in  their 
economy  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  famine 
of  the  past  5  years. 

Chad  is  one  of  the  Saheil  countries 
that  is  going  through  severe  climatic 
changes,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  its 
nomadic  peoples  in  abject  poverty. 

President  Francois  Tombalbaye  has 
guided  the  nation  of  3.7  million  people 
through  many  years  of  steady  growth 
and,  since  its  independence,  has  remained 
a  close  friend  of  the  United  States.  Our 
smallpox-mcEisles  eradication  campaign 
in  Chad  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
general  health  of  the  Chadian  people. 

We,  the  American  people,  wish  the 
people  and  the  Govenrment  of  Chad  con- 
tinued success. 


PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1974,  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  executive  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  States  Jaycees  adopted  an 


open  letter  to  the  American  people,  en- 
titled "Pride  in  America." 

The  letter  reads : 

Pride  in  America 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  dlfficxilt  to  ap- 
preciate that  our  country  offers  more  oppor- 
tumiy  than  any  nation  in  the  world  .  ,  . 
because 

Today  this  country's  detractors  show  little 
regard  for  our  Institutions. 

Most  Americans  have  strong  convictions  In 
these  Institutions  that  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  great  country: 

Faith  in  God 

Brotherhood  of  Man 

Free  Enterprise 

Government  by  the  People 

Individualism 

Service  to  Humanity. 

Constantly  It  Is  repeated  that  .Americana 
no  longer  enjoy  individual  expression. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  know  better  be- 
cause of  their  affiliations  in  6,700  communi- 
ties throughout  this  great  country. 

History  has  proven  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  unite  when  threatened.  Once  again 
we  are  threatened  but  not  by  outside  forces. 

Our  new  threat  is  one  of  self-doubt  rein- 
forced daily  by  the  repetition  of  negative 
examples. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  are  tired  of  those 
who  daily  condemn  our  society  as  deteriorat- 
ing! 

The  time  is  NOW  for  the  sleeping  giant  of 
public  "Pride  "  and  positive  Individual  par- 
ticipation to  awaken. 

Unite  with  the  United  States  Jaycees  In 
rekindling  our  'Pride  in  America"— the  key 
Is  you! 

Adopted  February  16, 1974. 

The  United  States  Jatcees  ExECUTrvE 

Committee. 
The  United  States  Jaycees  ExECurrvE 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jaycees  have  so 
clearly  said  what  is  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans  during 
these  days  of  one  "crisis"  after  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
over  300,000  members  of  this  outstanding 
community  service  organi2ation  for,  once 
again,  taking  a  stand  in  defense  and  sup- 
port of  America. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  February 
19,  1974,  imanimously  approved  the  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Rehabihtation 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  provisions  of 
this  legislation  go  a  long  way  in  improv- 
ing veterans  education  benefits  and  go 
well  beyond  the  inadequate  proposals 
which  President  Nixon  endorsed  in  his 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  on  vet- 
erans' benefits.  The  Senate  must  now 
address  this  important  issue. 

The  House-passed  legislation  does  not 
include  a  number  of  provisions  which  I 
have  proposed  along  with  Senators  Dole. 
Mathias,  McGovern,  and  32  other  col- 
leagues in  S.  2789,  the  Comprehen.<:ive 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educational  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1973.  The  most  important 
omission  is  in  the  area  of  tuition  assist- 
ance to  participating  veterans.  Without 
a  tuition  equalizer,  millions  of  veterans 
living  in  States  where  tuition  costs  are 
above  average  will  continue  to  be  imable 
to  effectively  use  that  OI  bill.  Strong  bi- 
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partisan  support  for  such  an  equalizer 
exists  in  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
among  veterans  desirous  of  gaining  an 
education. 

The  Soiate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  under  the  aUe  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  Senator  Hartkk  has  con- 
tinually fought  for  the  right  of  the  vet- 
eran to  receive  adequate  assistance  in 
recognition  of  sacrifices  made  while  In 
unifonn.  I  am  confident  that  as  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ings and  markup  talie  place  in  tlie  near 
future,  the  tuition  equalizer  and  other 
provisions  of  S.  2789  will  receive  close 
scrutiny.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of 
those  provisions  will  be  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  finally  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  following  letter  which  I  received 
from  a  young  Vietnam  veteran  poign- 
antly and  powerfully  expresses  a  sense 
of  disillusionment  with  present  veterans 
benefits  programs  that  is  shared  by  many 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  returned  from 
our  most  recent  and  least  popular  war. 
In  1974  we  have  the  opportunity  to  prove 
to  these  disillusioned  young  men  and 
women  that  Oovemment  can  respond  to 
their  needs  and  that  the  Congress  will 
not  forget  their  sacrifice. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  £ugene  Ramsey  Hardin  JH  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Pkb«t;asy  4,  1974. 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inotjyk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DcAB  SziTATOK  Ikoute:  I  read  with  some 
Interest  your  article  of  January  23.  1974. 
which  was  priated  In  the  "New  York  Times". 

I  am  a  Vietnam  Veteran,  an  ez-Marlne 
Corps  In^ntry  Llauteoant.  I  am  proud  of 
that.  But  I  am  not  proud  at  my  country. 

America  was  a  land  I  was  taught  to  believe 
In,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  be- 
lieved that  America  wa.s  such  a  great  land, 
that  Its  heart  was  as  big  as  it  was  great.  I 
believed  that  aerviog  your  country  was  what 
e^ery  citizen  did.  regardlesa  of  his  Onanclal 
position.  I  believed  that  my  country  would 
be  grateful  for  my  service,  and  wovUd  try 
to  make  a  place  for  me  when  I  returned.  I 
dont  believe  any  more. 

And  why  should  IT  Why  should  I  believe 
whem  the  Preeklent  offers  xa  an  eight  per- 
cent "cort-of-imag"  Inereaae  In  our  edu- 
catkMial  beneffltir?  Wby  diocUd  I  beltere  wben 
o>ar  taeaeats  are  so  mndi  leaa  than  the  onec 
•ur  fathers  recetvsdf  And  why  abouM  I  be- 
lieve when  ■•  many  of  my  brother*  cannot 
even  get  rtect'Pi  Joliaf 

I  realize  the  VWnwi  War  waa  an  unpop- 
ular war.  How  can  I  foriet?  It  greets  as  in 
the  momlnc  talks  t«  ma  at  lunch,  and  puts 
me  to  bed  at  night.  But.  goddamntt,  why 
should  I  and  my  brothers  have  to  pay  Um  Itf 
The  way  we  are  treated,  you  would  think  the 
war  was  our  fault.  And  It  was  notl 

I  sincerely  wish  you  the  very  best  of  luck 
In  getting  your  bm  passed.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  sincere.  But  I  have  very  little  hope. 
Sincerely, 

Btrowrs  Rahsxt  Hakdin  in. 

Btxtdent,  Amherst  College. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
request    that    Senators    Wdxisms    and 

Curtis  be  added  as  coeponsors  of  S.  2789. 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  SUFFERS  A 
GREAT  LOSS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1  week 
last  month,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  of  human  resources 
with  the  death  of  one  of  the  great  men  in 
the  city's  history  followed  jy  the  loss  in 
a  plane  crash  of  four  young  men  who 
were  very  involved  in  shaping  the  city's 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  January  14  Indianapolis 
Star  which  speaks  of  the  import  of  these 
tragic  deatlis  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
US  follows : 

CrxT  Lost  So  mi  Good  People 
(By  Thomas  E.  Keating) 

This  past  week  was  not  one  of  our  city's 
bait. 

First,  there  was  the  death  of  a  man  who 
had  as  much  to  do  with  shaping  this  towu 
as  anyone  in  the  last  quarter-century. 

Then  came  the  tragic  Florida  plane  crash 
which  cut  down  four  active,  involved  young 
men  In  the  prime  of  tl^lr  lives. 

Because  they  were  public  figures,  the  things 
these  men  achieved  were  well-known  and 
have  been  well-noted  In  the  obituaries  that 
accompanied  their  deattis. 

But  often  the  best  measure  of  a  man  is 
found  outside  his  public  image  or  his  pro- 
fessional credentials. 

For  example,  detailing  the  achievements 
of  Frank  E.  McKlnney  6r.  could  All  an  entire 
xievspaper.  Upon  his  death,  praise  came  from 
the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

But.  maybe  more  importantly,  the  same 
type  of  praise  came  from  a  group  of  elderly 
women  who  had  scrubbed  floon  at  night  In 
McKinney's  old  Fidelity  Bank  years  ago. 

When  they  were  reaching  old  age,  one 
woman  explained,  McKlnney  personally  saw 
to  it  that  about  two  dozen  of  them  received 
a  comfortable  pension,  which  some  have  been 
drawing  f»  25  years.  This  was  when  execu- 
tives were  lucky  to  get  pensions,  let  alone 
scrub  wc«nen. 

You  could  say  this  is  no  big  thing  for 
someone  with  McKinney's  money  to  do.  but 
the  fact  is  not  many  persons  In  his  poettlon 
would  have  bothered. 

Bob  Greene,  the  personable  38-year-old 
head  of  the  Indiaiiapolls  Police  Department's 
homicide  section,  la  best  known  for  the  re- 
markable record  his  men  posted  in  1971,  when 
every  murder  In  the  city  that  year  was  solTed. 

But  if  you  knew  him  away  from  head- 
quarters. Greene  was  the  last  person  you 
would  imagine  haadliog  such  a  rough  posi- 
tion. 

For  the  past  dozen  years.  Greene  probably 
has  been  the  most  active  worker  at  Christ 
the  King  Catholic  Church,  coaching  youth 
teams,  heading  the  school  PTA  and  doing  a 
hundred  other  chores  no  one  else  wanted  to 
do. 

It  was  a  standing  Joke  he  enjoyed  telling 
that  he  did  more  work  than  anyone  In  the 
parish  and  he  wasat  even  a  Catholic.  He 
was  to  Itave  become  a  member  of  the  church 
this  week. 

The  public  Image  of  36-year-old  John 
KeS.  the  1971  Democratic  mayaimlty  candi- 
date, was  one  of  a  bright  young  attorney 
deeply  Involved  In  political  and  legal  matters. 

In  fact,  however.  Nsffa  greatest  interest 
was  kids  and  for  the  last  several  years  he 
had  bypassed  many  political  and  legal  ac- 
tivities .to  coach  his  son  and  other  boys  in 
the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church  athletic 
program. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  one  of  the  boys 
NefT  coached  commented.  "He's  my  favorite 
coach  here  at  Tab  because  he  always  says 
something  nice  to  me  every  week." 

The  bey  was  9  years  old  and  hardly  a  po- 
tential voter. 


Robert  Morris  was  well  known  and  re- 
spected as  the  state's  chief  energy  expert 
In  his  position  of  executive  director  of  the 

Indiana  Commerce  Department. 

But  equally,  U  not  more.  Important  in  his 
scheme  of  things  were  the  mornings  he  spent 
working  with  children  as  head  of  the  Sunday 
school  classes  at  the  same  Tabernacle 
Church. 

He  did  this  for  15  years. 

The  city  lost  more  than  public  figures  this 
past  week.  We  lost  some  really  good  people 
and  those  kind  are  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su^pest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
S.  2957 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  thte  afternoon  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  posi- 
tioned against  S.  2957  in  the  event  a 
vote  is  had  on  that  bill  prior  to  my  re- 
turn. I  believe  the  operations  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion impose  wholly  indefensible  bm-dens 
on  our  taxpayers. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
craisent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  3  pjn.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
from  12:52  p.m.  until  3  pjn.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MsrcALr) . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BDSZNB88 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Mbtcalf).  Is  there  further 
mining  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  tix.  President,  wlut 
Is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESaDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  unfinished  ImstnesB  Is  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  had  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pervious  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  662,  S.  2fi57.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  2957.  relating  to  the  acttvltles  of  ths 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporatton. 

The  ACTING  PRESODENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


February  25,  1974. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE- 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, Washington,  D.C,  May  13-18, 
1974:  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxjddleston), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin^  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

DOMENICI)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHEAT  SUPPLY  FOR  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION  DURING  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  1973-74  MAR- 
KETING YEAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  immediately  conduct  a  sur- 
vey of  all  wheat  milling  firms  and  bakeries 
to  determine  their  position  with  regard  to 
wheat  supplies  and  requirements  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1973-74  marketing  year. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  conduct  a 
county-by-county  survey  to  determine  the 
amount  of  uncommitted  wheat  stocks  re- 
maining In  the  ownership  of  all  grain  deal- 
ers and  farmers. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
culture  work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


Commission  to  expedite  transportation  of 
existing  wheat  stocks  to  the  miUers  and  bak- 
ers in  need  of  additional  supplies. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  It 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

WILL    THERE    BE    ENOUGH    WHEAT? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  the  past  few 
weeks  with  regard  to  the  wheat  supply 
and  demand  situation  in  this  country 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1973-74  mar- 
keting year — June  30,  1974. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  attempted  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  problem  during  recent  hearings  as 
a  result  of  charges  by  the  baking  in- 
dustry that  bread  would  reach  $1 
a  loaf  unless  action  were  taken  to  curb 
exports.  Unfortimately,  those  hearings 
did  nothing  to  reassure  the  bakers  that 
there  would  be  adequate  domestic  sup- 
plies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  of  the  very  people  who 
are  talking  the  loudest  about  dollar-a- 
loaf  bread  are  at  the  same  time  reassur- 
ing their  stockholders  they  have  suflft- 
cient  flour  contracted  to  last  until  the 
neu-  harvest  begins  in  June.  Apparently 
some  of  those  who  mill  the  wheat  and 
bake  the  bread  have  adequate  supplies, 
and  some  others  do  not. 

Export  controls  would  be  disastrous  to 
our  wheat  producers  who  have  been 
asked  to  produce  more  wheat  than  ever 
this  year.  Now  as  that  crop  is  just  about 
to  start  the  final  growth  cycle  toward 
harvest  in  June-July,  the  farmer  is  fear- 
ful of  the  threat  of  export  controls  and 
what  those  controls  would  do  to  the  price 
they  will  receive  for  their  wheat. 

This  morning  an  ofiBcial  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  grain  cooperative,  FAR- 
MAR-CO.,  Inc.  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  in- 
formed me  that  they  hswi  24  million 
bushels  of  wheat  purchased  from  local 
elevators  that  has  not  been  shipped.  The 
past  week  I  have  received  similar  reports 
from  several  other  large  grain  compa- 
nies as  well  as  many  of  the  grain  ele- 
vators located  in  the  wheat  producing 
areas  that  they  had  50  to  100  cars  of 
wheat  sold,  but  were  unable  to  ship  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  get  at  the 
real  facts — to  locate  the  wheat  and  flour 
that  does  exist — and  to  evaluate  the  de- 
mand for  wheat  and  flour  of  millers  and 
bakers — and,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
put  tills  matter  to  rest,  I  am  today  offer- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration,  which  does 
three  things: 

Fii-st.  It  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
conduct  an  immediate  survey  of  all  mil- 
lers and  bakers  in  the  country  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  their  wheat  and  flour 
needs  for  the  remainder  of  this  market- 
ing year  are. 


Second.  It  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  coimty-by- 
county  survey  of  farmers  and  warehouses 
to  determine  exactly  how  much  wheat 
is  uncommitted  at  the  present  time  and 
is  available  for  sale  to  millers  and  bakers. 

Third.  It  urges  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  work  together  to  expedite 
transportation  of  existing  wheat  stocks 
to  millers  and  bakers  in  need  of  addi- 
tional supplies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  kno-?,-  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  current  wheat  situation  and  I  believe 
tills  would  be  tax  dollars  well  spent  to 
conduct  the  comprehensive  survey  re- 
quested in  this  resolution.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  better 
transportation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this  step 
with  all  deliberate  speed,  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  we  can  assure  our  citizens 
that  there  will  be  bread  at  reasonable 
prices  or  so  the  administration  can  take 
speedy  action  if  it  does  appear  there  will 
be  a  wheat  shortage. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation has  projected  a  carryover  supply 
of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  above 
the  domestic  and  export  need.  Their  fig- 
ures are  based  on  a  domestic  consump- 
tion— February  15  to  June  30 — of  190 
million  bushels  and  exports  of  404,771,- 
000  bushels  against  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  report  of  wheat  stocks 
available  as  of  February  15  of  744,771,- 
000.  While  this  is  a  smaller  than  desir- 
able carrs'over  figure  it  is,  in  the  face 
of  the  promising  recordbreaking  harvest, 
only  fair  that  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment be  made  at  this  time  to  avoid  the 
disastrous  eflfects  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  export  controls  or  other  actions 
suggested  by  the  threat  of  an  insufficient 
or  deficit  supply. 

In  addition,  foreign  buyers  who  al- 
ready' have  contracted  purchases  ahead 
at  current  rates  could  enjoy  a  great  re- 
duction in  price  that  would  result  from 
any  form  of  export  controls,  all  at  the 
cost  of  our  wheat-producing  fanners. 

Mr.  President,  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry', and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  70 >  was  agreed  to. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2957)  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the"  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
OPIC  legislation:  Pat  Holt,  Jerome  Lev- 
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inson.    Jack    Blum,    Geoffrey    Shields, 
Charles  Melssner,  and  Vivian  Lewis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Spnator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Prank  Ballance 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  d'jring  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
today  considering  proposed  legislation 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  which,  if  enacted,  would 
take  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  directly  writing  political  risk 
Insurance.  The  legislation  transfers,  over 
a  5-year  period,  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  those  private  insurance  com- 
panies which  choose  to  particii>ate,  the 
program  by  which  American  corpora- 
tions which  Invest  abroad  are  insured 
against  political  risks  of  three  types — 
expropriation.  Inconvertibility  of  cur- 
rency, and  war.  This  Investment  insur- 
ance program  Is  presently  administered 
by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration— OPIC — an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tlie  program  was  first  initiated  dur- 
ing the  Marshall  plan  as  a  minor  part 
of  the  UJ5.  economic  assistance  program 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  war-dev- 
astated economies  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  At  its  inception,  the 
program  was  rather  modest  in  scope ;  12 
firms  applied  and  only  currency  con- 
vertibility was  guaranteed.  Given  the 
predominant  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  Second  World  War.  and  the 
urgent  need  to  assist  in  the  economic 
renewal  of  Western  Europe  for  both 
humanitarian  and  political  reasons, 
there  was  no  mmpoiiing  reason  to  exam- 
ine closely  the  rationale,  or  tlie  justifica- 
tion for  this  investment  giiarantee 
program. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
however,  the  focus  dramatically  shifted 
from  the  developed  countries  of  West- 
em  EurtHie  to  the  so-called  developing 
countnes.  The  United  States  became 
increasingly  obsessed  with  the  specter  of 
Communist  subversion  of  the  third-world 
countries.  To  counter  this  subversion, 
the  United  States  undertook  a  major 
expansion  of  Its  economic  and  military 
aid  programs  to  these  countiles.  The 
foreign  economic  assistance  program  was 
thus  transformed  from  a  relatively  mod- 
est technical  assistance  effort  during  the 
1950's  into  a  massive  capital  transfer 
program  in  the  1960's.  Investment  guar- 
antees were  used  much  more  aggressively 
to  encourage  the  export  of  private  capi- 
tal as  a  complement  to  the  flow  of  pub- 
lic aid  funds  into  the  less  developed 
countries. 

It  was  believed  during  the  1960's  that 
politicaJ  risk  insurance  would  coax  pri- 
vate investment  to  flow  to — and  thus 
ishore  up — governments  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Between  1961  and  1969, 
for  example,  expropriation  guarantees  Is- 
tiued  by  the  Agency  for  International 


Development  wlilch  admhilstered  the 
program,  amoxmted  to  $4.9  billion.  Over 
$400  million  in  guarantees  were  issued  In 
Chile  for  the  pui-pose  of  encouraging  U.S. 
copper  mining  companies,  which  domi- 
nated the  mining  industry  in  that  coun- 
try, to  expand  their  investments.  It  was 
believed  that  such  expansion  would  bol- 
ster the  Christian  Democrat  Government 
which  the  United  Stales  iavorrd.  Similar 
decisions  v.-ere  taken  in  Jamaica,  where 
in  the  name  of  p<4uical  stability,  AID 
and  its  successor.  OPIC,  guaranteed  over 
$500  million  of  investments  by  U.S.  alu- 
minum companies  in  bauxite  mining  and 
smelting  facilities. 

The  fate  of  the  Chilean  investments 
is  well  known.  In  1970,  a  nev.'  government 
was  elected  in  Cnile  v.hich  nationalized 
without  compensation,  properties  which 
had  been  siiarantesd  acairst  exnropria- 
tion;  OPICs  potential  liability  from 
these  Chilean  expropriations  is  over  $225 
million,  an  amount  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  OPICs  total  reserves.  In  Jamaica, 
increasing  demands  are  being  made  by 
the  present  Jamaican  Government  on  the 
companies  vhich  have  been  guaranteed 
against  expropriation  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  the  attempt  to  insure 
political  stability  by  guaranteeing  cor- 
porate investme.its  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, alone,  has  exposed  the  American 
taxpayers  to  a  financial  risk  of  nearly 
$900  million  on  private  Investments,  xm- 
der  policies  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

By  1969,  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
program  was  becoming  apparent;  the 
forces  of  nationalism  which  were  surging 
through  the  developing  world,  Increas- 
ingly, focused  upon  the  U.S.  corporate 
preserve  as  an  inciting  target.  Inside  the 
United  States,  an  increasing  disenchant- 
ment with  foreign  aid,  led  the  advocates 
of  the  guarantee  program  to  put  a  new 
face  on  It.  OPIC  was  bom  in  1969  as  a 
response  to  these  new  pressures.  The  pro- 
posal to  form  OPIC  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  where 
it  failed  to  gain  majority  support.  It  was 
then  proposed  as  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  passed 
after  a  brief  debate.  No  hearings  were 
held  to  examine  in  depth  the  reasons  for 
creating  a  new  vehicle  to  administer  the 
Investment  guarantee  program.  Indeed, 
not  until  the  summer  of  1973  did  the 
Senate  hold  any  hearings  at  all  to  re- 
view the  record  of  tfals  25-year-old  pro- 
gram which  had  grown  so  large. 

Piimlly,  last  summer,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  MiUtinatlonal  Corporations  held 
6  days  of  hearings  and  heard  42 
■witnesses.  Statements  were  also  received 
from  lndi^iduals  who  did  not  appear  per- 
sonally to  testify  beiore  the  subcommit- 
tee. Statistical  Information  and  case 
studies  were  supplied  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  in  a  comprehensive  re- 
port. The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  did 
exhaustive  field  research.  It  was,  thus, 
the  purpose  of  our  hearings  to  assess  both 
the  rationale  and  administration  of  the 
OPIC  program  on  the  basis  of  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  and  analy.sis. 

What,  then,  did  we  find  in  tlie  course 
of  this  extensive  inquiry?  The  basic  con- 
clusion that  the  ;?iibcommlttee  reached 
Is  that  OPIC,  under  any  acceptable  ac- 


coimting  procedure,  is  presently  insolvent 
and  without  the  congressional  subsit^ 
made  through  direct  appropriations  over 
the  past  5  years,  its  financial  condi- 
tion would  be  even  more  precarious. 
Hence,  the  allegation  made  on  behalf  of 
OPIC  that  it  is  a  self-sustaining  pro- 
gram has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  currently  outstanding 
against  OPIC  approximately  $369  million 
in  unsettled  claims  and  only  $161  million 
in  reserves  to  meet  them. 

But  this  situation  is  even  v.-orse  tlian 
it  appears.  Statistics  supplied  to  the  sub- 
committee by  OPIC  disclose  that  if  OPIC 
hp.d  not  received  $106,250,000  in  direct 
congressional  appropriations  since  fiscal 
year  1970,  it  would  currently  have  only 
$55,250,000  in  its  insurance  reserves  in- 
stead of  the  $161,500,000  it  now  shows. 
OPIC  itself  recognizee  its  precarious  fi- 
nancial condition. 

It  has  requested  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $25  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
wliich  is  to  be  used  to  build  up  its  de- 
pletiiog  reserves.  OPIC  claims  that  its 
appropriation  requests  are  justified  be- 
cause they  represent  $50  million  of  old 
resenes  plus  Interest  which  were  re- 
moved from  the  AID  political  risk  insur- 
ance reserve  funds  and  used  to  fund  a 
special  reserve  for  the  Latin  American 
Housing  Guarantee  program.  However, 
this  argument  fails  to  recognize  that 
Congress,  in  the  period  1970-73,  ap- 
propriated $106,250,000  for  the  invest- 
ment guai-antee  program,  which  is  over 
$56  million  more  than  is  claimed  by 
OPIC  as  compensation  for  funds  which 
were  diverted  from  Its  use.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter,  then,  is  that  OPICs 
Insolvency,  by  OPICs  own  admission, 
can  only  be  salvaged  by  dipping  deeper 
Into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  What  otiier  rea- 
son CPU  there  be  for  OPICs  pending 
request  for  $25  milBon  in  additional 
funds  to  fortify  its  reserves  against 
pending  claims — and  this  request  may 
well  be  the  harbinger  of  many  more  to 
come? 

There  should  be  no  illusion  that  the 
Investment  guarantee  program  is  self- 
sustaining,  or,  as  presently  administered, 
that  it  can  be  financed  out  of  current 
premium  income.  Rather,  it  is  a  program 
heavily  subsidized  by  direct  appropria- 
tions of  tax  money,  llie  fundamental 
Issue  is  whether  we  wish  to  continue 
public  subsidy  to  private  investment 
abroad. 

It  is  relevant,  then,  to  consider  who 
are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this  sub- 
sidized program.  When  OPIC  was  first 
proposed  in  1969.  it  was  alleged  that 
more  flexible  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram would  lead  to  its  being  more  widely 
used  by  medium-sized  VS.  businesses 
rather  than  the  largest  ones.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  As  with  the  AID- 
admlnlstered  program  before  It.  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  Investment 
guarantee  program,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  AID  or  OPIC,  have  been  com- 
panies on  the  "Fortune  Five  Hundred" 
list  of  the  largest  U.S.  corporations. 

The  distinction  of  users  under  the 
OPIC  administration  varies  hardly  at  all 
from  tliat  of  AID:  Under  OPIC  admin- 
istration. 79  percent  of  all  insurance 
Issued  went  to  corporation  on  the  For- 
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tune  500  list,  while  under  AID  admin- 
istration the  percentage  was  78  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  concentration  of 
insurance  issued  to  the  500  largest  cor- 
porations has  even  increased  imder  the 
new  administration  as  compared  to  the 

old. 

Thus,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
this  program  Is  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  Americas  largest  multinational 
corporations — companies  which  can  cer- 
tainly afford  to  self- insure  or  pay  pre- 
miums based  upon  somid  commercial 
insurance  principles. 

Similarly,  we  found  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings  that  OPIC-insured  invest- 
ment, like  that  of  AID  before  it,  tended 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few 
countries.  In  terms  of  geographic  cover- 
age, under  AID  management  57  percent 
of  the  coverages  issued  by  AID  were  con- 
centrated In  eight  countries ;  imder  OPIC 
management  the  degree  of  concentration 
has  been  even  greater,  since  83.3  percent 
of  its  Issued  coverage  has  been  concen- 
trated in  eight  countries.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. The  tendency  of  investment  to 
come  from  a  limited  number  of  com- 
panies and  to  flow  to  a  limited  number 
of  countries  seems  to  have  a  momentum 
of  Its  own  which  Is  not  changed  by  the 
availabUity  of  political  risk  insurance. 

Thus,  the  conunittee  could  find  no  basis 
In  fact  for  the  principal  foreign  policy 
justification  for  OPIC;  namely,  that  it 
stimulates  the  spread  of  American  pri- 
vate Investment  throughout  the  under- 
developed world.  The  proof  rebuts  the 
contention. 

Does  the  program,  as  It  Is  sometimes 
alleged,  help  to  assure  the  U.S.  economy 
of  secure  American-owned  sources  of  raw 
materials  abroad?  Here,  again,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  suggest  just  the  opposite 
effect.  It  Is  significant  that.  In  contrast  to 
AID,  OPIC  has  Insured  few  new  invest- 
ments in  natural  resources  precisely  be- 
cause, as  the  GAO  report  noted,  these 
have  proved  high-risk  investments.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  areas  of  deepest  ten- 
sion are  those  where  natural  resource  In- 
vestments are  most  hi^ily  concentrated: 
Chile,  Jamaica,  and  Guyana.  For  OPIC 
guarantees  actually  encoursige  equity  in- 
vestments, where  the  American  interest 
takes  the  conspicuous  form  of  outright 
ownership,  which  then  has  the  effect  of 
acting  as  an  Incitement  to  the  local  pop- 
ulace to  look  upon  the  foreign  owners 
of  their  resources  with  envy  and  anger. 
Moreover,  as  the  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Jamaica  noted,  the  investment 
guarantees  also  led  to  a  sense  of  com- 
placency on  the  part  of  the  guaranteed 
U.S.  corporations,  which  Inhibited  them 
from  adapting  to  local  conditions  and 
minimizing  tensions.  Hence,  the  guaran- 
tee program,  far  from  fortifying  security 
of  Investment  In  raw  materials,  may 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  insecurity. 

If  the  program  requires  a  high  degree 
of  Federal  subsidy  through  continued  di- 
rect congressional  approprations,  as  it 
has  in  the  past;  if  it  primarily  benefits 
those  least  In  need.  Uie  largest  multi- 
national corporations;  If  it  has  failed  to 
alter  the  concentrated  pattern  of  foreign 
investment  or  to  assure  us  a  secure  source 
of  raw  materials,  what  then,  can  be  said 
OXX ^256— Fart  S 


for  Its  continuaticHi?  Not  very  moch,  I 
am  afraid. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
copious  literature  which  has  flooded  in 
upon  us  diagnosing,  analyzing,  and  pre- 
scribing formulas  for  development  of  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  foreign  aid  is  one  of  adopting 
and  tlien  shedding  the  varioas  develop- 
ment fads  as  they  have  emerged,  partic- 
ularly in  the  past  decade.  My  purpose 
here  is  not  to  expound  upon  this  almost 
infinite  literature  and  changing  theoiy 
except  to  note  that  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  v,e  did  have  testimony  from  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  economic  and  social 
development,  and  I  confess  that  the  ad- 
\1ce  we  received  stnick  me  as  eminently 
sensible.  This  is  what  I  distilled  from 
what  they  told  us :  Concepts  of  develop- 
ments are  rapidly  changing;  there  are  in- 
creasing doubts  that  growth  in  GNP 
alone  is  an  adequate  definition  of  devel- 
opment; there  is  an  increasing  focus  on 
the  income  distribution  effects  of  growth ; 
some  countries  which  have  impressive 
growth  rates,  at  the  same  time  betray 
regressive  income  distribution  trends.  As 
Robert  McNamara,  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  noted  in  connection  with 
Brazil,  a  country  which  has  been  partic- 
ularly favored  with  OPIC  guaranteed 
investments : 

In  the  last  decade  Brazil's  GNP  per  capita 
In  real  terms,  grew  by  2.5%  per  year,  and  yet 
the  share  of  the  national  Income  receU-ed  by 
the  poorest  40%  of  the  population  declined 
from  10%  In  1960  to  8%  in  1970,  whereas 
the  share  of  the  richest  5%  grew  from  29% 
to  38%  during  the  same  period.  In  GNP 
terms,  the  country  did  weU  •  •  •  But 
throughout  the  decade  the  poorest  40%  of 
the  population  bene&tt«d  only  marginally. 

The  easy  assimiption  that  U.S.  corpo- 
rate investment  in  the  "third  world"  con- 
tributes to  healthy  growth  and  whole- 
some development  can  no  longer  be  taken 
as  an  article  of  faith. 

Termination  of  this  U.S.  Government 
subsidized  giiarantee  program  is  thus 
part  of  the  process  of  ending  a  patroniz- 
ing and  paternalistic  approach  to  foreign 
aid  in  which  we  think  we  know  best  what 
is  good  for  the  developing  countries, 
rather  than  their  making  their  own  judg- 
ments as  to  what  development  pattern 
suits  their  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  here 
proposed  Is  not  punitive.  It  does  not  seek 
to  prevent  or  even  discourage  private 
Investment  abroad.  It  is  neutral  In  its  ef- 
fect. It  says,  in  essence,  to  the  potential 
investor : 

The  decision  to  Invest  abroad  is  your  de- 
cision to  make  in  accordance  with  your  best 
business  Judgment  but  It  is  one  you  must 
make  without  ta»o  crutch  of  a  VB.  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

To  the  country  in  which  the  Invest- 
ment is  to  be  made,  it,  in  effect,  says: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  UJ5.  Government 
neither  to  enco\irage  nor  discourage  Invest- 
ments by  UJB.  corporatJons  In  your  country. 
If  you  wish  to  obtain  such  Investments,  you 
must  create  a  climate  which  wUl  attract 
such  Investment  without  ooontlng  upon  a 
subsidized  OPIC  program  to  tip  the  scales 
In  your  favor.  Between  the  two  of  you,  and 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  you  must  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement acceptabla  to  both  of  you. 


There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  posi- 
tion espoused  by  Senator  Case  that  the 
investment  guarantee  program  should 
terminate  December  31,  1974.  Senator 
Case,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
iwrations,  is  present  on  the  fioor  this 
afternoon.  He  took  the  position  after 
hearings  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  that  the  investment  insurance 
program  should  terminate  on  a  date  cer- 
tain, December  31.  1974. 

I  must  say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
logical  application  of  what  the  commit- 
tee found  in  its  hearings,  the  conclusion 
that  should  nu.turally  follow  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  C.«.se.  It  Ls  the  purest  one, 
and  indeed  veiy  sensible.  But  the  major- 
ity of  the  subcommittee,  in  a  position 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  concluded  that 
U.S.  investors  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  nonsubsidized  private 
guarantee  insurance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  so  long  been  involved  in 
this  insolvent,  highly  subsidized  pro- 
gram, we  felt  that  a  transition  period 
sliould  be  provided  to  permit  a  phaseout 
of  Goverrmienfs  direct  involvement  in 
this  kind  of  insurance  and  a  phasein  of 
the  private  sector  under  a  consortium 
that  might  be  an-anged  among  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies.  Indeed,  we 
had  much  testimony  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  as  to  the  willingness  and  the 
capability  of  the  private  insurance  ccHn- 
panies  to  move  in  and  take  over  this  in- 
surance business  if  tliey  were  given  an 
opportunity.  Such  insurance  has  not  pre- 
viously been  available,  in  part,  because 
Uie  private  American  insurance  industry 
has  traditionally  shied  away  from  new 
forms  of  insurance.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  been  available  because  no 
private  insurance  group  could  compete 
with  a  subsidized  Government  program. 
It  is  this  kind  of  program  that  the  biU 
is  designed  to  phase  out.  It  is  designed 
to  phase  in  private  insurance  company 
participation. 

We  have  therefore  proposed  that  a 
transition  period  be  provided  in  which 
the  Government-subsidized  program  will 
be  gradually  phased  out  and  private  in- 
surance allowed  to  phase  themselves  In. 
In  hearings  before  the  subcommittee, 
various  representatives  of  private  insur- 
ance companies  testified  that  this  was 
a  feasible  objective.  But  as  one  witness 
stated,  what  is  needed  is  a  "clear  signal" 
that  Congress  wants  this  program  to  be 
transferred  to  the  private  sector.  This 
legislation  provides  that  signaL 

It  also  provides  some  minimum  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  objective  is, 
in  fact,  achieved.  Two  or  three  provisions 
are  worthy  of  note: 

First,  the  legislation  requires  OPIC. 
over  a  6-year  period,  to  withdraw  from 
the  direct  writing  of  new  political  risk 
insurance.  By  the  end  of  1980,  OPIC 
must  cease  all  direct  writing  of  political 
risk  hisurance.  The  formula  used  In  this 
section  requires  a  5-year  transition  phase 
during  which  OPIC  will  share  new  In- 
surance risks  with  private  Insurance 
companies.  Beginning  In  1975  for  expro- 
priation and  inconvertibility  insurance. 
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and  1976  for  war  risk.  Insurance,  no  fur- 
ther direct  insurance  will  be  written  by 
OPIC  In  countries  where  private  insur- 
ance companies  are  imwUling  to  issue 
some  insurance.  At  the  outset,  private  in- 
surance companies  or  multilateral  insti- 
tutions will  have  to  write  25  percent  of 
new  expropriation  and  inconvertibility 
insurance  contracts  and  11 V2  percent  of 
new  war  risk  insurance  contracts  in  each 
country  where  OPIC  writes  insurance. 
These  percentages  are  mandatory.  Two 
years  later,  OPIC  is  encouraged  to  raise 
these  percentages  to  50  and  40  percent 
of  private  participation,  though  these 
higher  percentages  are  not  mandatory. 

The  insursmce  company  executives 
themselves  testified  that  they  would  need 
this  provision  to  be  interested  in  writing 
political  risk  insurance.  Mr.  James 
Meenaghan,  of  Firemen's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co.  testified: 

At  the  outset,  private  Insvirance  companies 
should  have  at  least  25  percent  In  the  asso- 
ciation. This  would  provide  a  large  enough 
share  to  make  the  effort  economically  feas- 
ible. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  merely  lays 
down  a  requirement  for  an  initial  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  year,  which  wit- 
nesses for  the  private  insurance  indxistry 
have  said  was  a  necessary  minimum  to 
make  their  participation  feasible. 

Second,  the  sharing  of  risks  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  OPIC  will  not  write 
insurance  for  purely  political  reasons. 
Under  the  sharing  provision  of  the  bill, 
OPIC  will  have  to  be  able  to  convince 
private  insurance  companies  that  the 
rates  charged  for  projects  in  particular 
countries  are  sufficient  to  merit  issuing 
insurance  there.  Thus,  this  provision 
safeg\iards  the  n.S.  taxpayers  stake  In 
OPIC  by  tying  it  to  wHUngness  by  private 
insurance  companies  to  share  risks  with 
OPIC. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  pro  vision  of  the  bill  is  the  self- reg- 
ulator. If  our  objective  is  to  make  these 
Insurance  policies  actuarially  soimd,  if 
our  purpose  Is  to  take  the  public  subsidy 
out  of  this  Insurance  program,  then  the 
most  dependable  way  of  doing  so  is  to 
give  private  Insurance  companies  a  suf- 
ficient participation  to  enable  them  to 
police  the  program.  They  cannot  afford 
to  write  insurance  that  is  not  fiscally 
sound. 

Finally,  this  provision  will  encourage 
OPIC  to  spread  its  insurance  over  more 
countries. 

Incidentally,  that  was  the  initial  for- 
eign policy  jiistiflcatlon  for  the  program 
in  the  first  place — one  which  has  never 
been  borne  out  by  actual  experience. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  approximately 
85  percent  of  all  OPIC  Insurance  Is  writ- 
ten for  eight  countries.  Private  insur- 
ance companies  will  not  tolerate  such 
concentratlcm  of  risk  and  thus  will  In- 
directly force  OPIC  to  diversify  or  at 
least  not  to  write  the  astronomical 
amount  of  insurance  it  has  In  such  coun- 
tries as  Jamaica,  where  there  is  presently 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  of  exposure — 
on  that  one  little  island. 

80,  Mr.  President,  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  good  from  every 
standpoint:  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
soundness  of  the  new  Insurance  that  will 


be  written,  and  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  original  foreign  policy  objective  of 
spreading  American  investment  more 
broadly  throughout  the  developing  world. 

The  second  crucial  provision  Is  the  re- 
insurance provision.  This  allows  OPIC 
to  reinsure  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies against  a  global  loss.  A  meaning- 
ful deductible  such  as  the  one  provided 
in  this  provision  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  OPIC  from  merely  using  the 
private  insurance  companies  as  a  front, 
as  salesmen  so  to  speak,  with  OPIC  con- 
tinuing to  pick  up  all  significant  losses 
through  its  reinsurance. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  this  bUl  to 
become  a  mockery,  which  it  could  become 
if  this  provision  were  stricken  from  the 
legislation.  We  do  not  want  the  private 
insurance  companies  collecting  the 
premiums  while  the  Government  agency 
is  left  holding  the  bag.  As  the  bill  is 
presently  designed,  the  reinsurance 
function  of  OPIC  will  be  just  that,  for 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  require  the 
private  insurance  companies  not  only  to 
coUect  their  share  of  the  premiums,  but 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  risks. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  reinsur- 
ance formula  which  gives  the  private 
comi>anies  an  incentive  to  spread  their 
insurance  more  evenly  throughout  the 
less-developed  world.  This  formula  ac- 
complishes these  goals  by  tying  the  de- 
ductible to  the  amount  of  insurance  a 
private  insurance  company  writes  in  that 
coimtry  in  which  it  writes  the  most  po- 
litical risk  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  that  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will  offer 
are  addressed  to  these  two  main  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  They  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  private  insurance 
companies  only  salesmen  for  OPIC.  with- 
out reducing  the  risk  of  tremendous  lia- 
bilities to  the  U.8.  taxpayers.  The 
amendments  would  remove  the  reinsur- 
ance deductible,  leaving  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment up  to  almost  100  percent  responsi- 
ble for  all  losses  incurred.  Such  an 
amendment  would  make  OPIC  share  its 
premiums  with  the  private  insurance 
companies  without  assuring  that  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  bear  any  sub- 
stantial risk  of  loss. 

Senator  Javits  would  also  remove  a 
date  certain  by  which  the  United  States 
must  reduce  its  percentage  participation 
as  direct  insurer  of  political  loss.  This 
proposed  amendment  would  strip  the 
bUl  of  its  chief  fiscal  safeguard;  that  by 
December  31,  1975,  no  insurance  can  be 
written  by  OPIC  imJess  private  insurance 
companies  write  25  percent  of  the  insur- 
ance in  that  country.  This  provision  is 
essential  in  preventing  misuse  of  the 
OPIC  program  and  as  a  means  of  tying 
sound  risk  management  principles  into 
the  bill. 

In  place  of  those  safeguards.  Senator 
Javits,  as  I  imderstand,  suggests  that 
OPIC  be  required  to  issue  periodic  re- 
ports on  the  advisability  of  ending  the 
U.S.  Government's  role  as  a  direct  in- 
surer of  political  risk.  To  have  OPIC 
issue  such  reports  is  like  allowing  the  fox 
to  recommend  security  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  chicken  coop.  The  OPIC  hear- 
ings demonstrate  that  the  time  is  now 


for  the  Government  to  make  the  decision 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  directly 
writing  political  risk  Insurance. 

A  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  endorsed  S.  2957  as  the 
best  way  to  restructure  OPIC  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
would  enable  us  to  moye  the  Government 
out  of  this  heavily  subsidized  insurance 
program  while  phasing  in  the  private  in- 
surance industry,  which  is  willing  and 
able  to  replace  the  Government  in  this 
endeavor,  and  the  bUl  would  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  becoming  the  guarantor  of  the  pri- 
vate insurance  company's  participation, 
and  thus  protect  the  fiscal  interests  of 
the  Treasury  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  legitimate  bill,  ^ 
fully  justiQed  by  the  hearings  and  by  the 
evidence.  It  is  overdue,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit,  in  supporting 
the  committee  in  its  effort,  to  move  the 
Government  out  of  this  insurance  pro- 
gram and  allow  private  industry  to  take 
it  over  and  run  it  on  a  fiscally  sound 
basis. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  want 
to  thank  and  I  do  thank  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  for 
his  most  generous  comment  on  my  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  for  laying  the 
groundwork  for  what  I  regard  as  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  findings  that  the 
subcommittee  made:  that  Is  to  say,  the 
termination  upon  the  expiration  of  its 
present  term  of  OPIC  and  its  programs. 
It  would  end,  unless  extended,  under  ex- 
isting law  by  the  end  of  the  current  csd- 
endar  year,  as  far  as  writing  new  insur- 
ance or  engaging  in  its  loan  program  is 
concerned. 

The  subcommittee,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  Just  stated,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  ap- 
proved the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
now  as  a  means  of  eliminating  direct 
U.S.  Government  participation  in  the  in- 
surance program.  This  is  to  be  done  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years  and  OPIC 
would  retain  the  position  of  reinsurer.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  not  desirable.  Whatever 
could  have  been  said  and  what  was  said 
when  OPIC  took  over  the  then- AID  pro- 
gram of  Insuring  American  Investments 
abroa.d  to  favor  that  procedure,  no 
longer  applies.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
against  foreign  aid,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
several  statements,  to  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  artificial  stimulation 
and  subsidization  by  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram of  such  loans  and  investments 
abroad  is  undesirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  over  in  detail  matters 
that  I  can  handle  by  Insertions  of  several 
documents  in  the  Recoiu). 

To  that  end,  here  is  the  letter  I 
euidressed  to  all  my  colleagues  under  date 
of  February  21  on  this  subject: 

mEBBUART    21,    1974. 

Dear  Coixzagcz:  Next  week,  S.  2967,  a  bin 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  full  Senate.  Under  present 
law,  OPIC's  authority  to  write  Insurance  and 
to  engage  in  direct  development  financing 
will  expire  December  31,  1974. 

Aa  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
tlona  Committee,  8.  29(7  would  authorize 
OPIC  to  Insure  VS.  investments  in  foreign 
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countries  against  expropriation  and  Incon- 
vnrtibllity  through  December  31,  1079.  and 
against  war  risks  through  December  31,  1980. 
The  bill  provides  that  during  these  periods 
OPIC  shaU  phase  out  direct  issuance  of  this 
insurance  and,  by  the  dates  specified,  shall 
assume  solely  the  role  of  reinsurer  to  the 
private  Insurance  Industry. 

In  my  view  OPIC  should  not  be  extended 
and  I  Intend  to  vote  against  S.  2957. 

I  agree  with  the  following  conclusions  re- 
flected in  the  Committee's  report  of  the  bill, 
but  to  me  the  thrust  of  these  conclusions 
suggests  that  OPIC  shoxild  be  terminated 
rather  than  continued  even  on  a  conditional 
basis: 

I.  The  Investment  guarantee  program  ad- 
ministered by  OPIC  is.  at  best,  only  a  mar- 
ginal contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
poorer  coimtries  of  the  world  and  OPIC  is 
only  a  marginal  stimulus  to  private  Invest- 
ment in  lees  developed  countries. 

n.  The  program,  as  presently  conceived, 
tends  to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  United 
States  Government  involvement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  property  Interests  of 
United  States  Investors. 

III.  The  program,  as  presently  adminis- 
tered by  OPIC,  and  previously  by  Its  prede- 
cessor, AID,  has  inherent  within  it  a  conflict 
between  the  achievement  of  public  policy  and 
management  by  sound  insurance  principles. 
The  result  has  been  a  large  and  unsatis- 
.  factory  expoeure  of  the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  against  U.S.  private 
Investment  abroad  to  oppose  a  continuation 
of  the  artificial  stimulation  of  such  invest- 
ment by  U.S.  Government-subsidized  insur- 
ance. 

By  providing  a  cushion  against  the  costs  of 
expropriation  to  American  investors  OPIC 
may  well  encourage  such  lnvestc»3  to  behave 
in  an  unbusinesslike  manner,  to  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  best  interests  of  the  host  countries, 
and  to  forget  the  long-term  goal  of  good  re- 
lations with  such  countries.  OPIC-lnsured  In- 
vestments may  thus  Inspire  111-feeUng  among 
the  local  population  against  American  Ui- 
Testors  ej.\i  other  things  Ajnerlcan. 

Moreover,  U  foreign  countries  don't  have  to 
attract  U.S.  capital  investment  by  them- 
selves, maintaining  a  favorable  political  cli- 
mate for  such  Investment,  the  strongest  in- 
centive for  responsible  conduct  by  such 
countries  Is  removed. 

The  more  one  considers  the  matter,  the 
clearer  It  becomes  that  VS.  government  In- 
surance of  private  VS.  Investment  against 
political  risks  In  foreign  countries  Is  Inher- 
ently unsound  and  self-defeating. 

Moreover,  the  direct  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  substantial  and  growing.  In  addition 
to  the  very  large  potential  claims,  half  of 
OPIC's  operating  budget  comes  not  traax 
premiums  paid  by  Insured  companies  but 
rather  from  the  Federal  government:  $12.6 
million  last  year  and  $25  million  this  year. 

Also  of  Interest  Is  the  General  Accounting 
Office  finding  that  the  U.S.  Investments  in- 
sured often  result  In  a  net  loss  to  VS.  em- 
ployment. Fourteen  of  27  OPIC-lnsured  elec- 
tronics plants  surveyed  by  GAO  were  found 
to  export  100  percent  of  their  output  to  the 
Ottlted  States  while  another  five  exported  to 
the  UJ3.  80  to  89  percent  of  their  productioiL 

Finally,  I  don't  think  American  insurance 
companies  should  be  lured,  encouraged  or 
prodded  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  get  into 
the  business  of  Insuring  private  Investments 
against  political  risks  abroad.  I  know  I  dont 
want  any  insurance  company  on  which  I  rely 
ior  protection  to  subject  ita  assete  to  such 
risks. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  reject 
S.  2957  and  any  other  effort  to  extend  OPIC 
beyond  the  end  of  Its  present  term. 
Sincerely, 

CurroRD  P.  Casb, 

VS.  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  say  about  this 
letter,  that  one  of  the  functionaries  of 
OPIC  had  objected  to  points  In  it  and  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  those 
comments. 

First  of  all.  he  said  that  I  should  not 
have  said  that  half  of  OPIC's  operating 
budget  comes  not  from  premiums  but 
from  the  Federal  Government.  That  ap- 
pears on  the  second  page  of  the  letter  I 
wrote,  in  the  paragraph  beginning: 

Moreover,  the  direct  ccst  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  substantial  and  erowlng. 

Then  the  objected  to  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  next  sentence  of  that  para- 
graph : 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  potential 
claims,  half  of  OPIC's  operating  budget  comes 
not  from  premiums  paid  by  insured  com- 
panies but  rather  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment: 512.5  million  last  year  and  $25  million 
this  year. 

Apparently,  the  fact  is  I  was  in  error 
in  making  that  statement,  which  I  re- 
gret and  naturally  withdraw,  but  I 
would  like  to  leave  the  statement  as  first 
stated  in  the  letter,  to  be  followed  by 
the  corrected  paragraph,  which  is  that 
one-half  of  OPIC's  working  capital 
comes  from  the  U.S.  Goverrmaent  and 
the  figures  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972 
show  OPIC's  capital  increased  by  $109.7 
million,  of  which  $61.1  million  came  out 
of  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  then  the  representative 
of  OPIC  also  objected  to  a  quotation 
which  I  made  in  my  letter  from  a  report 
by  the  GAO  that  electronic  plants,  in- 
sured by  OPIC,  exported  from  foreign 
places  100  percent  of  their  output  to  the 
United  States.  The  GAO  said  that  these 
were  OPIC-insured  investments,  not  left- 
overs from  AID  and  has  not  substantially 
changed  that  statement.  The  OPIC  rep- 
resentative says  that  much  of  this  insur- 
ance was  initiated  under  AID.  Even  if 
that  is  true,  the  fact  is  that  OPIC  did 
insure  the  investments  and  that  the  facts 
are  correctly  stated,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  GAO  report  and  my  quotation 
from  it. 

Now,  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
on  this  matter,  dat«d  February  22,  from 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  the  director  of  the 
department  of  legislation  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  statement  attached  to 
that  letter  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council,  on  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  which  Is  dated  from 
Florida,  February  22, 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscobb,  as  follows: 

AMEEICAIf      FeDESATIOM      OF      LaBOB 

AND     CoNGaKss    or    Indubtriai, 

Organizations. 
"Washington,  D.C.,  Fetruary  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Curroai)  P.  Case, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatok  Cask:  The  Senate  next  week 
win  take  up  S.  2967  authorizing  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  <OPIC)  to 
continue  beyond  December  31,  1974.  Its  in- 
surance of  the  overseas  operations  of  VS. 
oorporatlons. 

The  AMj-CIO  urges  yon  to  rote  agalna* 
tliU  Mil,  axMl  agalnat  any  extension  of  OPIC. 
The  enclosed  st«tement,  adopted  by  the  AFL- 


CIO  Executive  Council,  sets  forti  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition. 

No  amendments  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion can  cure  the  defects  of  OPIC.  At  a  tUae 
when  the  U.S.  economy  Is  In  serious  decline 
and  Joblessness  is  mounting  it  is  foUy  to  con- 
tinue to  exi>ort  U.S.  emplo>Tnent. 

S.  2957  wo\Ud  permit  OPIC  to  continue  to 
give  direct  aid  to  the  world's  largest  banks 
and  corporations  to  expand  their  overseas 
operations  for  up  to  another  five  years:  au- 
thorization to  iLsure  U.S.  investment  iu 
other  countries  against  e.Kpropriation  would 
continue  until  1979  and  against  war  risks  un- 
til 1980. 

However,  OPIC  coiUd  then  become  a  con- 
tlnv.iiig  reinsurer  of  the  private  insurance 
Industry — which  the  bill  contemplates  will 
pick  up  these  expropriation  and  war  risk  pro- 
tection functions.  There  is  no  clear  cutoff 
date  on  the  role  of  OPIC  as  a  reinsurer.  Thus 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  would  continue  as  the  in- 
surer of  last  resort  for  these  operations. 

OPIC's  insurance  is  heavily  concentrated 
In  the  overseas  operations  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing Industries,  which  have  sufTered  heavy 
U.S.  job  losses.  Few  example,  a  General  Ac- 
countinfr  Office  report  found  that  19  or  27 
OPIC-insiired  electronics  plants  abroad  ex- 
ported more  than  80  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction back  to  the  U.S.  Within  this  indus- 
try, there  was  a  loss  of  148.000  jobs  during 
1968  to  1972.  Other  industries  that  are  1::- 
volved  in  the  OPIC  Insurance  program  are 
autos  and  auto  parts,  footwear,  apparel,  tex- 
tiles and  machinery. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  vote  against  S. 
2957  and  any  other  extension  of  OPIC. 
Sincerely, 

ANDHrW   J.   BlEMILLrR. 

Director,  Department  of  Legi-Hation. 
Er.closure 

STATIif  SN'T  BT  THK  AFL-CIO  EsKCtTTIVE  COUK- 

cn.  ON  THE  OvEnsiAS  Private  Investment 
Ceeporation,  Evl  IUreour,  Fla.,  FrBRrABT 
22,  1974 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (OPIC)  Is  a  wholly-owned  United  States 
Government  corporation  set  up  to  encourage 
private  Investment  abroad.  Undw  Its  pro- 
visions, insurance  &i:d  guarantees  on  Incdn- 
▼ertibUlty  of  funds,  expropriation,  and  war 
damage  are  direct  obltgaUon^  of  the  United 
States  and  the  "full  faith  and  credit "  of 
the  USA  are  pledged  for  meeting  claims  in 
case  losses  should  exceed  money  available  In 
the  corporation's  reserves. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corp>oratlons  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  potential  OPIC  UabiUtles  on  busi- 
ness claims  exceed  the  agency's  reserves  by 
more  than  $100  million.  Losses  oocurring  as 
a  result  of  the  selztire  of  an  American  busi- 
ness property  are  tax-deductible  from  other 
company  income  earned,  even  though  the  tax 
on  the  profits  of  a  foreign  operation  is  not 
paid  until  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  American  Government,  by  allowing  tills 
favorable  tax  procedure,  absorbs  48%  of  aU 
such  losses  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  the 
OPIC  program. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a  heavy  stake 
In  OPIC  because  they  would  have  to  foot 
the  bill  If  VS.  corporations  suffered  heavy 
lossee  in  their  foreign  operations.  Workers 
who  have  no  tax  loopholes  are  thus  helping 
to  make  possible  Insurance  ccwrage  at  low 
cost  for  the  very  same  multiuaUonal  corpora- 
tions that  are  moving  their  factories  and 
technology  to  low  wage  areas  abroad.  Because 
of  their  very  low  wages,  the  workers  in  these 
areas  cannot  affwd  to  buy  the  products 
which  they  make.  Therefore,  many  OPIC- 
lnsured  projects  have  been  exporting  from 
90%  to  100%  of  their  manufactured  products 
to  the  United  Stetee.  For  example.  OPIC-ln- 
sured electronic  omptMrations  abroad  seQ  » 
very   large  proportion  of   their  products   to 
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the  United  States.  This  entails  a  net  outflow 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  annii&lly 
from  the  USA  and  hurts  our  balance  of  trade. 

OPIC-lnsured  corporations,  which  replaced. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  their  operations  in  the 
USA  by  remoTing  them  to  low-wage  areas, 
are  not  helping  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
living  conditions  of  the  working  people  In 
these  Impoverished  countries. 

These  corporations,  who  profiteer  at  the 
expense  of  badly  underpaid  workers  in  other 
lands,  have  caused  the  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs,  the 
undercutting  of  American  living  standards 
and  the  hooding  of  VS.  markets  with  goods 
made  by  U.S.  companies  in  other  lands. 

OPIC  has  underwritten  insurance  for 
American  private  investors  operating  In  90 
low-wage  lands.  Recently,  it  extended  Its 
guarantee  program  to  Comnaunlst  Tugoslavia 
and  Romania.  In  many  instances,  multina- 
tional corporations,  receiving  ins\irance  cov- 
erage under  the  program,  have  resorted  to 
anti-union  policies  and  promoted  anti-union 
legislation. 

The  aforementioned  Senate  Committee  has 
recommended  a  gradual  shift  of  OPIC  lns\ir- 
ance  to  private  induslary  with  an  open-ended 
reinsurance  commitment  by  the  United 
States.  This  would  BtlU  involve  taxpayers' 
money  for  reinsurance  and  would  therefore, 
provide  only  a  lolnor  improvement  of  the 
present  program. 

The  Executive  Council  declares  that,  be- 
cause of  its  many  adverse  effects.  OPIC 
Bbould  be  completely  terminated.  We  fur- 
ther oppose  Its  replacement  by  a  similar  pro- 
gram requiring  financial  backing  by  the 
U.S.  Ctovernment. 

Mr.  CAi^.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  delay  any  longer  consideration  of  the 
amendmentfi  which  I  understand  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoi* 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  is  going  to  offer.  I  would 
tust  like  to  let  my  colleagues  know  that, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  diiring  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  may  have  further  com- 
ments to  make  based  on  the  material  I 
have  had  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  yteld  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVma.  Blr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  fMr.  Chttrch)  with 
great  interest.  If  he  were  right  and  every- 
thing he  said  or  much  of  what  he  said 
were  right,  then  we  should  go  Sentor 
Case's  route  and  simidy  eliminate  this 
whole  burdensome  and  obnoxious  cor- 
poration. 

Nonethelen,  even  the  majority  which 
Senator  Chttsch  says  entertain  an  these 
views  did  not  go  that  way  and  decided 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  over  a 
rather  considerable  period — 6  years — to 
change  the  noini;M.ny  into  some  kind  of 
rdnsuraDce  company. 

In  short,  it  not  only  did  not  eliminate 
it,  it  not  only  continued  it,  but  even  gave 
it  a  role  beyond  the  time  of  6  years 
when  it  is  to  get  out  of  the  direct  insur- 
ance business  and  go  into  the  reinsur- 
ance business.  In  addition,  if  all  the 
things  that  were  said  about  OPIC  were 
right,  anyone  on  the  committee  who 
voted  differently  from  Senator  Chttsch 
and  those  who  voted  with  him  need  to 
have  their  heads  examined.  But  this 
matter  was  carried  by  a  very  close  vote. 
The  bill  was  reiwrted  by  the  committee 
by  9  yeas  to  7  nays,  and  this  was  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  Sparkmah,  who  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  OPIC. 

So,  really,  the  committee  was  as  much 
divided  as  any  committee  can  be.  From 


the  point  of  view  of  the  views  of  its 
members,  it  was  divided  9  to  8. 
While  Senators  Fulbright,  Mansfield, 
Church,  Symingtoh,  Pell,  Muskix, 
McGovERN,  Pearson,  and  Percy  voted 
"yea"  to  report  it,  Senators  McGee. 
Humphrey,  Aiken,  Case,  Javits,  Scott, 
and  Griffin  voted  "nay,"  not  to  report 
it.  Senator  Case  has  explained  his  atti- 
tude. He  wants  it  eliminated  entirely; 
but  the  others  do  not,  and  I  believe  that 
they  vill  support  the  amendments  I  in- 
tend to  propose. 

What  is  reallj'  at  stake  here  is  a  way 
in  which  investment  can  be  encouraged 
in  t«rms  much  more  palatable  than  for- 
eign aid  to  the  development  countries 
of  the  world,  or  whether  we  are  simply 
to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  To  me,  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  is  a  cutoff.  We 
are  deciding  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  anything  at  all  in  that  area. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  proposition 
was  before  the  Senate  4  years  ago,  with 
tlie  opposition  of  Senator  Church  and 
most  of  the  Members  who  voted  to  re- 
port this  bill,  with  some  exceptions,  and 
they  will  explain  their  view,  I  am  sure. 
Nonetheless,  I  can  imderstand  that  if 
one  is  against  any  kind  of  foreign  aid 
and  believes  he  should  vote  against  it, 
this  falls  \^-ithin  the  pattern.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  a  highly  economical  way  to 
proceed  becomes  im.material.  The  fact  is 
that  one  is  against  the  whole  proposi- 
tion. So,  as  Everett  Dirksen  tised  to  say, 
"The  hide  goes  with  the  hair."  So  one 
votes  against  the  whole  thing. 

But  I  believe — and  obviously  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  Members  who 
agree  with  me — that  this  is  imwise  for 
our  cotmtry.  that  we  still  remain  a  very 
powerful  and  weaJthy  Nation,  that  there 
is  an  unbelievable  amoimt  of  difficulty  in 
the  world  for  the  poor  nations,  and  that 
this  difficulty  is  now  compoimded  by  the 
enormous  amotmts  they  have  to  pay  for 
energy.  So  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  that  kind  of  cutoff,  whether  there 
are  other  things  which  can  replace  it, 
and  not  proceed  with  it  if  it  represents 
an  improvident  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  tiie  economic  power  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  something  that  it  can 
do  without  grants. 

The  large  figure  which  is  cited  in  re- 
spect of  the  OPIC  guarantees  Is  itself 
very  significant,  because  that  means  this 
amount  of  capital  has  flowed  into  de- 
velc«>ing  coimtrles.  It  is  not  a  figure 
which  is  invidious.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  figure  which  is  highly  creditable  rather 
than  Invidious. 

The  other  point  which  seems  to  me 
very  important  in  considering  this  mat- 
ter— and  I  am  sure  we  will  develop  In 
considerable  detail  what  is  at  stake 
here — is  that  this  happens  to  be  an  op- 
eration which  Is  extremely  economlcai, 
and  the  risks  that  are  run  are  risks  that 
are  run  in  any  insurance  comp€uiy. 

As  I  recall,  insurance  companies  have 
manifold  exposure,  as  it  is  called — the 
liabihty  which  their  reserves  cover.  An 
insurance  ccwnpany  Is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  unless  that  is  so,  and  it  Is  true  of 
every  insurance  company.  The  test  for 
an  insurance  company  comes  when  it 


does  meet  a  rash  of  losses,  in  how  it 
meets  those  losses.  If  it  does,  it  emerges 
stronger  and  a  much  more  successful  in- 
surance company  as  a  result.  By  those 
standards,  as  I  believe  we  shall  demon- 
strate, OPIC  has  done  extremely  well. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
assertion  that  OPIC  is  "insolvent,"  \in- 
der  any  acceptable  accounting  standards 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  ar- 
gued, will  not  stand  up.  That  is  his 
opinion;  but  it  is  not  my  opinion,  for  one. 
It  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  OPIC. 
I  do  not  think  it  stands  up  in  accoimting 
terras,  either.  That  is  a  very  serious 
charge,  if  we  are  dealing  with  an  in- 
solvent company.  I  think  it  is  probably 
the  most  serious  charge  made  in  this 
whole  matter  in  respect  of  a  corporation 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  dismem- 
bered if  this  bill  is  passed,  as  I  will 
e.xplain. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  solvency 
or  insolvency  is  referred  to  on  page  28 
of  the  report  of  the  committee.  As  I  say, 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  of 
Senator  Church,  but  that  does  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  the  fact.  It  says: 

OPIC's  financial  viability  is  in  doubt  and 
it  may  weU  tiave  to  rely  on  Congressional 
appropriations  or  Treasury  payments  bsised 
on  the  fuU  faith  and  cretlit  clause  of  OPIC'« 
authorizing  legislation  to  ball  it  out.  Indeed, 
as  the  following  table  indicates,  by  ordinary 
financial  standards  OPIO  Is  on  the  brink  of 
insolvency.  If  OPIC  were  a  private  Insurance 
company,  under  generaUy  accepted  account- 
ing principles  It  would  have  to  set  aside  a 
reserve  against  the  outstanding  claims.  This 
reserve  would  Ukely  reduce  OPIC's  available 
reserves  to  a  negative  figtire. 

That  is  a  long  way  from  being  mani- 
festly insolvent.  That  its  reserves  may 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  negative  figure, 
or  that  it  may  have  to  set  tiside  material 
reserves,  does  not  say  that  by  ordinary 
financial  standards  it  is  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency.  That  is  the  assertion  which 
is  made. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  just  going  to  ana- 
lyze all  the  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  outstanding  claims 
against  OPIC  at  the  moment  are  $36S 
million,  against  which  OPIC  itself 
acknowledges  a  total  reserve  of  only 
$161  million. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  when 
these  figures  were  pointed  out  to  one  of 
our  witnesses,  the  dean  of  Uie  business 
school  at  the  University  of  Boston,  I 
asked  him  if  in  hts  view  it  could  be  fairly 
concluded,  on  the  basis  of  these  two  fig- 
ures, that  OPIC  was  Insolvent.  His  reply 
was: 

Well,  Senator,  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  recommend  to  any  Investor  friend  of  mine 
that  he  Invest  In  OPIC  stock,  given  Its  pres- 
ent financial  condition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
has  overstated  the  case,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  claims  against 
OPIC  are  more  than  $200  million  in 
excess  of  its  reserves  with  which  to  pay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  just 
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shows  the  danger  of  yielding  and  being 
a  softy,  because  the  Senator  said  just 
what  I  expected  him  to  say.  He  has  not 
heard  a  word  of  my  argmnent.  He  has 
simply  repeated  his  argument,  and  I 
thank  him  very  much,  but  it  is  just  as 
irrelevant  as  the  original  statement. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reserves  that  are 
set  forth  in  the  Senator's  analysis  are 
now  7  months  old  and  $40  million  less 
than  they  are  today.  That  is  how  fast 
the  reserve  position  of  OPIC  has  grown. 

Under  the  Senator's  own  figures,  the 
reserves,  he  says,  are  $142  million.  The 
reserves  of  OPIC  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
are  $184  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  imderstand- 
able 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wall  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  will  not  yield  right 
now.  I  will  yield  in  due  course,  but  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  argument,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  these  re- 
serves are  rising  is  that  this  Is  a  very 
profitable  operation  and  the  fees  are 
very  high  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  this  company.  This  company,  by  the 
way,  was  established  over  the  opposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Idsho  (Mr.  Church) 
who  voted  against  it  at  that  time;  all 
he  is  really  saying  is  he  was  against  it 
then  and  he  still  is  against  it. 

The  fact  is  that  these  reserves  result 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Income  of 
this  enterprise  is  nmnlng  at  $20  million 
in  exccess  of  that  for  the  period  1969 
to  date  and  its  administrative  expenses 
are,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  $2  million 
a  year  range.  That  does  not  sound  like 
an  Insolvent  business  to  me,  no  matter 
what  the  fellow  from  Boston  thought. 

The  fact  is  that  the  charge  of  in- 
solvency Is  based  on  two  pending  claims. 


one  of  which  Is  the  TTT  claim  In  Chile. 
There  has  been  enough  notice  in  the 
public  press  as  to  the  holes  in  that  be- 
cause there  Is  a  provision  of  the  guar- 
antee agreement  that  the  ITT  should 
have  behaved  with  reasonable  propriety 
with  respect  to  its  Chilean  operation. 

Now,  there  are  $246  million  worth  of 
claims  against  the  OPIC  guarantee  in 
arbitration.  There  is  no  assurance  which 
way  they  will  go  and  no  insurance  com- 
pany worth  its  name  would  estabhsh  a 
100-percent  reserve,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  claims  have  been 
settled  on  a  very  long  range  basis  where 
the  Government  has  paid  in  bonds  and 
the  Government  guaranteed  its  bonds 
and  those  bonds  look  good  now  com- 
pared to  the  previous  administration. 

I  believe  it  is  not  justified,  and  we 
will  produce  a  good  many  more  facts  and 
figures  on  the  subject,  to  establish  a 
statement  of  insolvency  against  this 
corporation  on  that  record. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  views  of  the  man 
he  said  testified,  but  there  are  other 
views,  too,  and  those  are  the  views  it 
is  our  duty  to  produce  insofar  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  if  he  wishes 
to  proceed  now.  I  merely  want  to  finish 
the  argument. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  the  observation  that 
if  OPIC  itself  felt  its  fiscal  position  was 
solvent  in  light  of  the  outstanding  claims 
presently  being  pressed  against  it,  it 
would  not  feel  obUged  to  come  to  Con- 
gress this  year  to  ask  for  an  additional 
$25  million  in  public  money  to  further 
augment  its  reserves.  If  this  were  a  sol- 
vent program  operating  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  then  the  premiums  paid 


by  the  big  corporations  being  Insured 
by  the  Government  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  risk  and  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary for  Congress  to  be  appropriating 
$25  million  a  year  to  further  augment 
the  reserves.  I  think  that  the  precarious 
financial  position  of  OPIC  is  plainly 
written  in  its  own  balances  and  it  is 
available  for  every  Senator  to  see,  who 
takes  the  time  to  read  the  conunittee 
report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  appropriations  are  concerned,  if  the 
appropriations  were  to  bail  out  any 
claims  that  had  to  be  paid  by  OPIC,  then 
the  argument  would  be  accurate.  But 
the  appropriations  are  not  to  bail  out  any 
claims  that  have  to  be  paid.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  appropriations  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and  guaranteeing  a 
program  in  any  amoimts  beyond  the 
capital  which  Congress  permitted  when 
OPIC  started. 

Like  any  other  busines,<:,  if  we  are  going 
to  expand  the  corporation  so  that  it  can 
do  more  business,  and  given  a  certain  set 
of  standards,  we  have  to  have  a  reserve 
clause  to  get  more  from  Congress. 

Certainly  there  have  been  appropria- 
tions, but  the  fact  is  there  have  been  no 
appropriations  to  bail  out  OPIC  from 
paying  the  claims  for  nearly  4  years. 
OPIC  has  done  fantastically  well,  as  the 
record  will  show. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  insurance  fees  as  com- 
pared with  the  appropriations  and  the 
expenses  and  the  claim  recoveries,  which 
show  that  OPIC  has  done  remarkably 
weU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  INSURANCE  FEES,  APPROPRIATIONS,  CUIM  PAIfWENTS,  CLAIM  RECOVERIES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

IFIscal  year  1949  through  Mar.  31.  of  fiscal  1973) 


Fiscal  year 


Insurance  Resource 

tees      adjustments 


Appropria- 
tions 


Claims 
payment 


Admlnis- 

trativ* 

Claims      expenses 

recovery  (estimated) 


1949 JIS, 

1950 172, 

1951 205. 

1952 277, 

19S3 216 

1954 205, 

1955 235, 

1956.. 330, 

1957 416, 

1958 654, 

1959 1,367, 

I960 1,356, 

1961 1,672, 

1962 2,298, 

1963 2,926, 


763 
609 
663 
584  . 
680 
662 
687 
873  . 
515  . 
482  . 
334  , 
227  . 


830 

860 $27,861,484 

017  30,000.000 


$650,000 


Fiscal  year 


Insurance 
lees 


Resource 
•djustments 


Appropria- 
tions 


Claims 
payment 


Admints- 

trativt 

Claims      expenses 

recovery  (estimated) 


1964 J4.674.441 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


7,767,432 

9,867,673 '"'J265'947' 

9,117.1M 128.247 

14,546,713 1438.464 

19.  721,  714  «  (J50, 000, 000) ".'.'3  9, 737. 000 

21.537.152 $37,500,000    '5,426,718 

24,053.861 18,750.000         345,230 

26.828,962 12,500.000      1,970,317 

1973» 19,139,785     MISOS,!}!       12.500,000    17,469,582 

Subtotal.. '169.  618.683 
Adiustment       50.  000,  000 
Total 119,618,583. 


$193,629 

97, 471 
264,838 


60,000  $962,612 

349,899  1.747.876 

1.327,698  2.784.464 

135.008  1,851. 1S8 


11,809,131    •139,111,484    38,371,505    2. 428.  543  •  7.  346. 140 


•  Includes  $111,160  of  guaranty  claims. 

'Insurance  fees  transferred  to  Congress  by  AID  housing  guaranty  program. 

» Includes  $5,713,000  of  guaranty  claims. 

'  Includes  $5,426,718  of  guaranty  claims. 

'Through  Mar.  31. 


•  Interest  earned  by  OPIC  on  insurance  tees.  January  1970  through  March  1973  (estimated) 
'  $30,888,516  of  fee  earnings  allotted  by  board  of  directws  to  guaranty  reserves. 
'$44,111,484  of  appropriations  allotted  by  board  of  directors  to  guaranty  reserves 
'  Administralive  costs  are  not  available  prior  to  fiscal  year  1970  as  AID  and  other  preOeeessor 
agencies  did  not  segregate  its  administrative  costs  agjinst  specific  programs. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  do  its  business  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  Federal  Government  decided,  when 
it  went  into  the  business,  to  take  away 
$50  million  from  OPIC  and  put  it  into  a 
reserve  for  housing  guarantees  outside 
OPICs  operations.  OPIC  has  had  to 
have  necessary  capital  in  order  to  carry 
on  an  extension  of  Its  business,  but  that 
does  not  mean  OPIC  is  going  to  be  any 


less  profitable.  So  the  argument  that  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  request  for  ap- 
propriations, which  we  can  deny,  if  we 
choose  to,  is  that  they  want  to  pay 
claims.  But  I  still  do  not  see  how  we  can 
claim  that  to  be  insolvency. 

A  number  of  other  points  are  criti- 
cally important,  aside  from  the  insol- 
vency matter,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
One  is  that  the  whole  problem  which 


arises  in  deciding  whether  we  are  or  not 
going  to  stay  in  this  field  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  stay  in  it.  it  is  my  contention — 
and  I  must  demonstrate  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Senate — that  this  is  the 
most  economic  and  inteUigent  waj-  to  do 
it. 

By  the  way.  another  thing  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  other 
major  countries  have  exactly  these  pro- 
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rrams.  and  the  praniums  are  much  lower 
than  ours,  because  their  governments 
have  been  underwriting  them  much  more 
than  we  do.  Great  Britain  haa  such  a 
program.  80  has  Germany.  60  has  Japan. 
So  have  Prance  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Every  developed  country  has  gone  into 
the  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
veiT  significant  point  that  they  have 
done  so,  and  that  they  have  approached 
the  matter  in  this  way. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connecticHi  with  the 
argimient  the  able  Senator  is  now  mak- 
mg,  the  subcommittee  faced  the  question 
the  old  proverbial  question.  Which  comes 
first?  The  chicken  or  the  egg?  We  discov- 
ered that  in  most  cases  as  to  which  we 
were  able  to  obtain  facts  that  the  for- 
eign programs  were  initiated  after  our 
own  program  had  been  set  up,  largely  in 
response  to  the  argument  that  these 
other  countries  had  to  do  it  to  protect 
themselves  because  the  United  States 
Jj^«  such  a  program.  I  think  that  in 
light  of  that  history,  one  ought  not  to 
accept  the  argument  that  we  ought  to 
■*«P^  doing  it  because  other  countries 
are  doing  it.  This  is  a  completely  circu- 
^rargument.  It  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  program  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
,T*"TfS*  fr  ^  ^^^'  »n*»  I  was  a  party  to 
^John  Vorys.  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished 
««*Mentative.  and  I  sponsored  it  The 
Investment  guarantee  program  was  put 
to  in  the  other  body.  It  has  been  going 
«tooe  19i».  The  only  thing  that  varlj 

uf"*.  w"***  **  *^^  ^0""  of  a  corporation, 
which  has  brought  about  an  infinitely 
better  management  of  the  program  It  is 
a  VCTy  Interesting  program,  and  the  com- 
mittee itself  started  it.  It  started  very 
small  and  really  began  to  get  rolling 
when  we  put  it  into  this  form. 

So  the  idea  that  other  countries  have 
M«1ed  the  same  program  does  not  prove 
anything,  such  as  that  they  are  going  to 
mmantle  their  companies.  But  here  it  is 
Pnwosed  that  we  plan  to  dismantle  ours. 
They  are  not  trying  to  dismantle  their 
corporations,  but  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
mantle ours.  There  is  the  significant  fact 
that  the  other  prtndpal  industrial  coun- 
tries have  done  it.  But  why?  That  is  the 
critical  question. 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  when  one 
does  not  Uke  an  argument,  be  does  not 
make  It.  The  fact  Is  that  the  only  argu- 
ment the  committee  has  made  about  the 
rationale  for  this  particular  Investment 
proposiUon  is  the  following  one.  I  would 
hke  to  read  it,  because  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nlflcant  to  what  k  reaUy  at  stake  and 
why  a  deci8i<m  such  as  we  are  asked  to 
make  is  completely  wrong.  I  read  from 
pages  16  and  17  of  the  committee  report, 
in  which,  imder  the  heading  "Does  the 
Divestment  Guarantee  Program  Assist 
Economic  Devrfopment  in  the  LDCs?" 
The  f  blowing  is  stated : 

The  basic  rmtic«»»le  loi  Including  the  Over- 
ena  Prlvkte  InTestment  CorporatJon  tn  the 
«»«lgn  A«tBUne»  Act  waa  that  It  wonM 
help  promot*  the  development  of  Thlid 
World  countrtaa  friendly  to  tha  Unlt«d  SUtes 
ThU  argwnent  raata  on  two  pranlaes-    (i)* 
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the  inveotntent  guarantee  program  is  an  in- 
centive to  direct  corpcrate  Invectment  In  the 
poorer  countries;  (U)  such  Investment  U  ben- 
eficial to  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries. 


Nothing  is  said  about  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  whatever.  If  one  lis- 
tened to  what  the  committee  said,  he 
would  think  all  we  are  doing  is  buttering 
up  a  lot  of  big  corporations  or  trying  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  those  poorer  countries.  What  of 
the  implied  benefit  to  us — what  about  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  which  are 
affected  by  the  investments  and  opera- 
tions of  these  companies  in  underdevel- 
oped coimtries?  These  other  countries 
place  great  importance  in  that,  and  our 
country  should  place  great  importance 
in  that. 

Finally,  to  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rial resources,  oil  is  tlie  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
It  is  the  beginning.  The  oil  companies 
have  done  a  lot  of  cutting  and  trimming 
and  profiteering,  I  am  sure,  but  suppose 
they  were  not  operating  at  all.  Could  we 
see  a  government  corporation  carrying  on 
oil  exploration  and  the  other  operations 
and  the  storing  of  it  and  having  to  de- 
cide where  it  goes,  and  so  forth?  This 
will  apply  to  many  commodities.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  go  this  route,  we 
will  live  to  find  we  have  made  a  mistake, 
just  as  we  did  in  respect  of  oil,  in  not 
awakening  soon  enough  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  needed. 

That  is  a  critical  element  of  this  whole 
proposition,  Mr.  President.  We  are  asked 
to  dismantle  something  because,  rela- 
tively speaking,  considering  the  amounts 
of  money  involved  compared  to  invest- 
ments which  are  multibUlion  dollar  ones, 
it  is  argued  we  may  have  to  appropriate 
$25  million  for  additional  reserves,  but 
without  the  remotest  relevancy  and  com- 
parison of  what  is  at  stake  in  this  world 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  have  a  part. 
Another  thing  of  critical  Importance 
which  we  have  disco*'ered  in  25  years  is 
that  we  are  no  longer  the  absolutely  dom- 
inant factor  in  the  world  that  we  were. 
We  have  much  competition,  and  very 
keen  competition,  and  we  must  take  an 
accounting  of  that,  and  not  cavalierly 
dismantle  a  measiu-e  which  gives  us  an 
element  of  being  able  to  do  that  which  we 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  alluded  to  oil  I 
think  the  story  of  international  oil— into 
which  the  subcommittee,  incidentally, 
has  been  delving  deeply  in  recent  weeks- 
bears  out  the  position  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  a  whole,  has 
taken  in  support  of  the  pending  bill  The 
evidence  at  our  hearings  clearly  disclosed 
that  the  availability  of  this  Government 
insurance  had  precious  litUe.  if  anything 
to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  multinational  corporation  decides  to 
inv^  abroad.  And  oil  is  the  best  proof  ol 
«.  The  enormous  investment  that  the 
major  oil  companies  have  made  In  the 
Middle  East— In  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait 
Iran,  Libya— in  crude  oU  aU  has  taken 
place  without  the  benefit  of  one  insur- 


ance contract  f«Mn  the  OPIC  program  or 
the  AID  program  before  it;  oU  has  been 
excluded  from  this  program  from  the 
outset,  and  yet  this  exclusion  had  no  im- 
pact on  the  magnitude  of  the  investment 
m  crude  oil  facilities. 

The  investment  was  made  because  the 
profit  opportunities  were  there,  just  as 
the  concentration  of  Investments  on  the 
chart  at  the  back  of  the  Chamber  re- 
flects profit  opportunity  for  private  cap- 
ital. None  of  the  evidence  bears  out  one 
whit  the  contention  that  this  program 
furnishes  private  industry  with  an  incen- 
tive to  invest  abroad. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that,  since  no  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram v;hatever  hns  been  needed  to  en- 
courage the  big  oil  companies  to  invest 
in  their  crude  oU  properties  in  Iran 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Libya,  and  else- 
where, it  follows  that  the  elimination  of 
this  investment  program  or  its  turnover 
to  the  private  insurance  sector  of  our 
country  would  have  no  profound  effect 
on  the  disposiUon  of  the  big  companies 
to  invest  in  foreign  lands.  The  case  of  oil 
IS  the  clearest  demonstraUon  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  contention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  heard  the  Senator  with 
great  interest.  He  misses  entirely  the 
fundamental  point  which  is  involved 
here,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican private  investments  in  given  coun- 
tries which  are  possible  of  resource  de- 
velopment and  which  do  not  have  the 
traditional  pattern  of  oil  investments 

Witii  an  the  rocks  ttiat  are  thrown  at 
bauxite  in  Jamaica,  the  fact  is  that  that 
Is  the  way  it  was  developed,  and  it  is 
much  more  effective  for  us  to  have  it  de- 
veloped in  the  Caribbean  than  in  some 
countrj-  where  it  would  not  mean  as 
much  in  terms  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere economy  and  in  terms  of  Western 
Hemisphere  security. 

Further,  I  wish  we  had  had  guarantees 
on  the  oil  companies.  If  we  had  been 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  as  we  must 
if  we  do  have  a  guarantee,  we  would  be  a 
lot  surer  that  policies  had  been  pursued 
that  would  have  been  far  more  conducive 
to  the  public  hiterest  and  public  policy 
than  they  have  been;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  big  arguments  for  OPIC. 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  further,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  Paley  report,  which  is  a 
most  constructive  report  on  raw  mate- 
rials. Incidentally,  that  Paley  report  has 
been  terribly  neglected.  It  shows  that 
there  are  over  70  hidividual  items  of 
nunerals  and  other  products  which  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  operation 
of  the  American  Industrial  machine. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  Important  argu- 
ments about  maintaining  OPIC  is  the 
added  opportunity.  Nobody  claims  for  a 
minute  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  UJ3. 
Investment  abroad  If  there  is  no  OPIC. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  participation 
In  only  something  like  one-quarter  of  all 
the  investment  abroad,  and  that  percent- 
age may  go  down.  It  may  be  less.  But  that 
does  not  negate  the  desirability  of  having 
a  piece  of  machtoery  which  Is  available 
for  this  purpose,  which  Is  the  desirability 
I  stress. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  wish  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  business, 
which  was  a  highly  controverted  issue  be- 
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fore  the  committee,  and  whether  or  not 
American  business  wouldundertake  these 
Investments  which  OPIC  guarantees  If 
OPIC  did  not  giiarantee  them.  Obvlou^ 
that  Is  both  a  qualitative  and  quantfCk- 
tive  decision.  However,  the  decision,  l.^^ 
sure,  well  might  have  been  imdertalsfen 
otherwise.  However,  the  question  is  ajeito 
the  great  bulk  of  the  business. 

We  believe  from  the  parts  of  the  te&- 
mony  we  emphasize  that  of  course  a  coii- 
pany  will  decide  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  wish  to  Invest  in  a  given  country. 
However,  it  still  has  not  put  up  its  money 
as  yet.  It  has  decided  that  it  wouldllke 
to  go  into  that  coimtry.  We  belleve^.t|ie 
evidence  adds  a  factor  as  to  whethir'it 
will  or  will  not,  and  will  again  Ox&n 
whether  it  Is  against  the  Interest  oFthe 
OPIC  companies,  against  war,  insiirrec- 
tlon,  or  against  expropriation  or  against 
controvertibillty. 

Of  course,  a  business  decision  must  be 
made  first.  These  are  all  business  deci- 
sions. After  they  have  been  made,  these 
questions  arise.  Assuming  that  It  Is  a 
good  business  risk,  is  it  a  good  risk?  Is 
there  insurance  against  war,  insurrec- 
tion, expropriation,  or  inconvertibility? 
And  that  decision  could  conceivably 
knock  the  investment  In  the  head. 

The  claim  of  the  people  who  operate 
OPIC— and  they  have  had  experience 
with  it— bears  out  the  proposition  that 
in  enough  cases  OPIC  is  justified.  As  to 
that  final  decision  as  to  whether  to  make 
a  sound  business  judgment  as  to  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  invest  m  OPIC,  the 
actual  Investment  depends  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  get  a  guarantee. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  that 
myself  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  lawyer 
looking  into  situations  and  determining 
whether  a  given  investment  should  be 
made. 

I  have  checked  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  guarantee  on  all  of  the  items  and  all 
of  the  risks  involved  hi  a  given  situation 
And  this  might  be  the  kind  of  a  situation 
in  which  men  arguing  different  sides  of 
the  matter  might  be  right.  Senator 
Church  would  argue  that  they  have 
made  the  business  decision  on  whether 
they  will  invest.  And  I  would  argue  that, 
of  course,  they  have  made  the  decision, 
but  they  will  not  invest  until  they  get  as- 
surance on  the  risks  that  are  outside  of 
the  normal  business  risk  so  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  offering  these 
amendments.  However,  before  I  do  that 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  there  Is 
a  very  profound  difference  between  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  and  me.  And 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  bill  that  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  rather  glossed  over. 
The  fact  is  that  this  bill  is  a  sentence  of 
death  on  OPIC  by  the  end  of  1975. 

■nie  reason  for  that  Is  that  the  amount 
of  insurance  which  they  are  supposed  to 
get  within  the  first  2-year  period  means 
that  if  they  do  not  get  it,  they  would  im- 
mediately be  pushed  out  of  business. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  will 
enable  ms  to  put  them  out  of  business  if 
we  wish  to  do  so.  However,  it  does  not  do 
u  automatically. 

_  We  have  argued  about  a  lot  of  things, 
when  I  saw  the  figures,  I  said  that  it 


sounds  as  If  this  Is  a  means  of  terminat- 
ing OPIC,  which  It  Is  not.  The  question 
is.  What  should  be  the  criteria  in  phas- 
ing OPIC  out  hito  private  enterprise  cor- 
porations, pretty  much  as  some  of  the 
housing  corporations.  Fannie  Mae  is  now 
privately  ovraed. 

The  question  is  how  shall  that  be  done. 
The  majority  says  that  It  shaU  be  done 
by  fixing  an  absolute  figure  so  that  we 
would  know  that  they  would  go  ahead. 
And  if  they  do  not,  they  would  be  out  of 
bushiess  and  not  be  able  to  write  any 
more  insurance.  We  should  fix  a  figure  as 
to  what  the  objective  target  will  be.  We 
should  decide  whether  or  not  a  failure 
to  meet  them  should  mean  that  they 
would  be  then  out  of  business,  rather 
than  making  It  automatic. 

That  Is  what  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition has  been.  And  I  believe  and  OPIC 
believes  that  if  we  make  it  self-executing 
and  simply  put  them  out  of  business,  we 
not  only  write  a  death  sentence  for  them 
on  that  accoimt,  but  also  because  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  negotiate 
with  any  Insurance  company. 

We  beUeve  that  the  statements  made 
by  the  Insurance  companies — and  Sena- 
tor Church  cited  the  statement  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Fireman's  Insurance 
Co. — shows  the  contrary  to  the  majority 
interpretation,  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies will  either  not  do  the  business  at 
all  or,  because  so  much  of  the  premium 
is  for  dohig  it,  we  will  be  forcing  OPIC 
out  of  business,  and  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly proceed. 

The  fact  that  we  have  made  It  self- 
executing  deprives  OPIC  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  negotiation  with  any  likelihood 
of  arriving  at  any  agreement  with  the 
company. 

We  have  pointed  out  very  clearly  on 
page  66  of  the  committee  report  how  we 
feel  about  It.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
into  the  Record.  I  think  It  Is  decisive  on 
this  particular  point.  We  say  there: 

The  complete  testimony  of  the  private  in- 
surance representatives  indicates  their  sup- 
port of  additional  study  and  experimentation 
before  the  scope  and  structure  of  private  par- 
ticipation in  OPIC's  insurance  program  can 
be  known.  For  example,  Mr.  Sherwood  of 
Prudential  stated  (see  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  OPIC  Part  3  page  261)  :  "If  Congress 
Is  to  have  a  firmer  basis  for  deciding  to  what 
extent  such  activity  should  be  left  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  what  the  participation 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  might  be,  more 
information  la  needed."  Mr.  Meenaghan  of 
Fireman's  Fund  testified  (see  subcommittee 
hearings  on  OPIC,  Part  3,  page  374) :  "Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  on  this  project  feel 
that  the  OPIC  insurance  program  cannot 
and  should  not  be  completely  transferred  to 
the  private  sector." 

On  November  9,  1978,  Fireman's  Fund 
American  Insurance  Companies  Issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  again  Indicating  that  private 
insurance  companies  "might  be  willing  to 
participate  in  a  trial  program  on  a  sound  fis- 
cal basis  with  federal  government  reinsur- 
ance backup,  but  not  with  the  knowledge 
that  direct  government  participation  would 
end  on  a  specified  date  several  years  hence." 
The  statement  continued: 
"The  recommendations  .  .  .  which  are  ex- 
tremely specific  as  to  the  schedules  of  In- 
dustry percentages,  precise  r»insurance 
amounts,  retentions,  etc.,  wUl,  In  our  opin- 
ion, not  create  the  proper  atmosphere  or  in- 
centive for  the  solicitation  of  private  par- 
ticipation." 
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So,  this  Is  a  big  Issue  between  us.  In 
advance  we  practically  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  grade 
because  they  are  kept  from  any  effective 
negotiations.  Therefore,  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  majority  re- 
port, I  will  later  offer  three  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
which  I  \\'iU  offer,  taking  the  steps  which 
the  committee  has  proposed,  would  pro- 
vide that  if  for  good  reason  it  Is  not  just 
possible  for  the  corporation  to  achieve 
these  objectives  which  are  stated  in  de- 
tail in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  stating  the  rea- 
son for  that  inability  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  the  date  by  which  they 
are  to  be  achieved,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
that,  we  will  just  cut  them  off  and  put 
them  out  of  business  or  give  them  an- 
other opportunity  to  do  it  or  to  examine 
it  and  decide  that  we  should  go  along 
with  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  second  amend- 
ment. There,  too,  there  Is  an  automatic 
death  sentence,  and  we  have  revised  that 
accordingly'. 

One  other  thing  which  is  very  impor- 
tant, which  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  debate,  is  that  there  is  one  type  of 
insurance  about  which  there  has  not  even 
been  negotiation  with  ariy  insurance 
company,  and  that  Is  the  Insurance  for 
the  war  risk  insurance.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  lays  down  what 
is  absolutely  an  arbitrary  standard.  No 
one  has  even  Indicated  the  remotest  In- 
terest, but  unless  they  get  rid  of  11.5  per- 
cent of  their  insurance  business  in  that 
particular  field  by  a  given  date,  which  is 
the  end  of  1976,  that  is  It;  they  have  got 
to  cease  writing  that  kind  of  Insurance 
Again,  it  Is  the  same  kind  of  absolute 
cutoff  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  one  thing  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  at  all  Is  that  the 
committee  has  absolutely  withdrawn 
OPIC,  by  a  fiat  flat,  from  doing  anything 
in  respect  to  two  countries  where  we  have 
opened  up  a  very  promising  line  of  com- 
mercial relations,  Yugoslavia  and  Ro- 
mania. The  permission  for  OPIC  to  oper- 
ate in  those  countries  would  be  absolutely 
deleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  considers 
that  to  be  most  imwise,  and  my  third 
amendment  would  be  a  deletion  of  that 
deletion,  that  is,  a  deletion  of  the  effort 
to  remove  Yugosla\'la  and  Romania  from 
the  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  with  all 
respect — and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  supply  this  in  the  course  of 
his  presentation  to  the  Senate— that  I  do 
not  think  any  kind  of  a  case  has  been 
made  why  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  are 
picked  out  for  extinction  as  far  as  OPIC 
business  is  concerned,  especially  at  a 
time  when  I  think  it  critically  Important 
for  us,  at  least  as  much  as  it  is  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  try 
to  bring  about  some  more  normal  rela- 
tionship with  coimtries  which  show  any 
degree  of  independence,  of  the  so-called 
satellite  countries  that  have  heretofore 
been  referred  to.  So  we  shall  propose  that 
amendment. 
The  other  amendment  which  we  shall 
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propose  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  rein- 
surance wblch  OPIC  may  write.  We  feel 
that  the  committee  has  written  in  a  very 
limiting  and  constricting  renegotiation 
provision,  that  Is,  the  majority  has.  In  an 
effort,  as  Senator  Church  has  explained, 
to  try  to  broaden  the  number  of  countries 
in  which  Insurance  wfll  be  written. 

It  is  our  c<mtention  that  it  will  not 
broaden  the  number  of  countries,  it  will 
simply  narrow  the  number  of  countries 
in  which  Insurance  is  already  being  writ- 
ten, because  the  business  decision  as  such 
is  not  to  be  susceptible  to  force  feeding 
by  us.  You  have  to  take  advantage  of  the 
business  decisions  made  on  a  business 
basis,  and  then  caused  to  be  translated 
into  an  investment  because  of  the  guar- 
antees you  give.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  force  business  decisions  by  the 
artil^lal  denial  of  guarantees,  where  a 
guarantee  would  Induce  an  investment 
based  on  a  bxisiness  decision  which  is 
already  made. 

So   we   shall   endeavor   to   make   tlie 
responsibility   for   reinsurance   generic. 
And  I  might  say  In  addition  that  it  is 
♦     interesting   that   our   own   amendment 
\     could  go  the  other  way,  but  we  find  an 
allowable  in  overall  insurance  by  OPIC 
In  the  committee's  bill  of  $12  billion.  We 
do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  So  our 
amendment  reelecting  reinsurance  cuts 
that  down,  and  retains  the  existing  ceil- 
ing of  $7.5  billion  for  the  whole  program. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  that  particular  part  of  his 
amendment  wlH  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  a  lot  more  than  that  particular 
amendment. 

Bir.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment,  and 
then  a  question  to  the  manager  of  the 

bill?        -, 

Mr.  JAVriti.  Amrthlng.  yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  did  sign 
the  majority  report,  and  I  believe,  after 
engaging  In  the  hearings  and  studying 
the  matter  as  carefully  as  I  could  under 
the  ctrcxanstances.  that  it  represented 
the  best  approach.  It  is  a  middle  of  the 
road  approach  between  the 'position  of 
those  who  would  abolish  OPIC  and  do 
away  with  it  overnight  and  of  those  who 
would  continue  on  without  the  kind  of 
benchmarks  or  managerial  controls  over 
OFIC  that  I  feel  we  should  have. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  very  clearly  that  though  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
has  some  differences  with  the  majority 
views,  we  are  in  aocord  on  the  basic  ob- 
jectives, and  that  Is  very  weH  put  In  the 
oi>enlng  sentence  of  the  minority  views, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  cited.  Let  me 
quote  that  one  sentence: 

W«  agx«e  that  the  objective  aotight  by 
the  Committee's  majority  to  Increase  the 
participation  of  private  insurers  In  the  OPIC 
liifCBUiient  insuiauce  prognun  is  worth  white 
and  slMuld  be  pursued. 

Now,  if  we  are  together  on  the  ob- 
jective, then  the  questioa  Is,  Is  that  ob- 
jective being  furtliered  in  the  tight  way? 

It  Is  obvious  that  Senator  Jsvns  feels 
it  is  not  being  furthered  in  the  rle^t  way, 
and  that  the  majority  feels  that  it  to.  I 
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think  it  is  a  great  testimcHiy  to  this  pro- 
gram and  to  the  Senator  whom  I  would 
consider  the  Member  of  the  Senate  today 
most  responsible  for  implementing  it, 
seeing  that  it  has  become  a  powerful 
force  in  our  overseas  investment  program 
and  that  it  has  worked  as  weU  as  it  has. 
It  is  only  because  it  hais  worked  well  that 
the  majority  signing  this  report  has  now 
felt  that  we  could  wean  the  Government 
away,  because  its  value  has  proven  com- 
mercially feasible,  and  we  now  feel  that 
the  private  insurance  industry  can  move 
in  and  assume  a  role. 

I  know  that  the  business  community  In 
the  great  SUte  of  New  York,  like  the 
business  communities  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  lias  long  said,  "The  Govern- 
ment keeps  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  our  affairs;  isn't  there  any  way  we 
can  reverse  the  process  someliow  and  get 
the  Government  out?" 

It  is  only  because  of  the  success  of 
this  program  and  the  objectives  which 
most  of  us  share  tiiat  we  fe«l  it  can  be 
continued  and  furtliered  through  the 
private  insurance  companies  now  com- 
ing in  and  talting  over,  over  a  6-year 
transitional  period,  a  part  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has 
iveretofore  had.  The  only  question  now  is 
whether  or  not  the  benchmarks  or  the 
goals  and  objectives  that  have  been  laid 
out  in  the  legislation  before  us  are  prac- 
tical, reasonable,  and  feasible. 

As  I  understand  the  administration's 
original  request,  they  asked  only  for  a 
2-year  extension.  Here  a  6-year  exten- 
sion in  life  is  being  provided,  during 
which  this  phaseout  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  insurance  program  is  permitted. 

I  direct  a  question  to  Senator  Chukch. 
If,  for  instance,  sometime  during  the 
course  of  this  6-year  period,  it  has  been 
dooionstrated  and  proved  that,  though 
every  best  effort  hns  been  made  by  OPIC, 
its  board  of  directors,  and  its  manage- 
ment, and  despite  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world  expressed  this  program  by  the 
private  insurance  companies — expressed 
before  us  in  hearings — OPIC  has  not 
been  able  to  exactly  meet  the  standards 
laid  down,  would  it  not  be  perfectly 
proper  and  right  then,  considering  that 
this  legislation  has  been  enacted  and  a 
6-year  transition  period  built  into  the 
statute,  that  OPIC  could  eome  back  to 
Congress  at  that  time,  lay  their  case 
before  us,  and  could  we  not  expeditiously 
enough  act  so  that  that  potential,  as 
Senator  Javtts  points  out,  would  be  pre- 
served, that  OPIC  would  not  die?  Cer- 
tain services  being  provided  by  OPIC 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  national 
interest  and  the  national  policy  of  tills 
ooantry  and  win  be  extremely  Important 
as  we  continue  to  rely  on  the  developing 
part  ol  the  world  for  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  our  raw  materials  as  we  become 
increasingly  a  have-nct  nation.  Would 
it  be  conscionable  for  us  to  let  it  die? 
Would  it  not  be  proper  and  right,  then, 
for  us  to  say,  "That  taken  Into  account, 
let  us  take  another  lot*  at  It.  But  cer- 
tainly we  feel  at  least  the  standards  that 
have  been  established  in  the  legislation 
sre  those  that  have  been  presented  to  us, 
in  the  best  judgment  we  could  render, 
as  reasonable  standards  and  goals  to- 
ward which  we  should  work.  At  thif 


stage  we  have  seen  insufficient  evidence 
that  we  should  relinquish  those  goals 
before  they  have  actually  been  embodied 
in  legislation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  states  it 
very  well.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  requirements  of  the  act  are  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  feasible.  But  if  it 
should  develop  in  the  course  of  the  6-year 
peiiod  that,  for  one  reason  or  another  a 
given  requirement  in  the  act  has  proved 
to  be  an  obstnaction  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goal ;  and  that  is,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  a  goal  we  generally  share, 
then  they  can  come  back  before  Congress! 
If  a  sufficiently  persuasive  argument  is 
made  Congress  can  take  suitable  action 
to  amend  tlie  law. 

80  I  see  no  reason  at  ail,  given  the  6- 
year  transition  period,  why  we  need  to 
fear  that  any  requirement  we  wi  ite  into 
this  bill  must  necessarily  be  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  we  seek. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  had  a  personal  request  for  a 
meeting  with  the  very  able  President  of 
OPIC,  Marshall  Mays.  In  the  body  of  the 
letter  requesting  the  meeting,  certain 
problems  that  OPIC  faced  were  discussed. 
One  of  them  involved  the  first  amend- 
ment I  believe  offered  by  Senator  jAvrrs 
but  in  the  letter,  as  I  read  it,  Mr.  Mays 
indicated — he  said, 

I  believe  we  have  reached  agreement  on 
the  substantive  portions  oX  the  bUi. 

But  as  Mr.  Mays  comments  speciflcaUy 
on  the  first  concern  of  OPIC,  he  indicated 
that. 

Although  by  the  time  this  legislation  is 
finally  enacted  we  win  have  only  a  few 
months  to  meet  the  25  percent  goal,  w« 
are  hopeful  it  can  be  achieved. 

There  are  two  important  things  here. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
achieved.  If  that  hope  is  there,  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  our  interest  to  see  that  private 
insurance  moves  in,  that  the  exposure  of 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  lessened,  and  that  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing now  to  take  away  the  Incentive. 
But,  second,  I  do  not  understand  when  he 
indicates  they  will  have  only  a  few 
months  to  achieve  the  25-percent  goal, 
because  they  would  acttially  have  until 
December  31,  1975,  which  does  not  give 
them  just  a  few  months  but  a  year  and 
a  half  or  more  by  the  time  this  would  be 
enacted  to  achieve  those  goals;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  regain  the  floor, 
that  is  not  correct,  because  the  legisla- 
tion now  provides  that  beginning  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  they  have  to  have  at  least 
25  percent  of  It  under  private  contract; 
and  beginning  January  1, 1978, 50  percent 
under  private  cmtract. 

The  reason  Mr.  Mays  said  months  Is 
that  he  is  trying  to  discount  the  amount 
of  time  it  will  take  to  get  the  law 
passed — whatever  Jt  may  be. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  Interpose  at 
this  point,  with  the  permission  of  the  two 
Sensiton,  let  me  read  a  relevant  provi- 
sion from  the  bin  whicb  appears  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  45,  section  4 
(a),  as  follows: 

(4)  (A)  The  aggregate  participation  of  the 
Corporation  as  insurer  in  respect  of  the  risks 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)   (A)  and  (B)  of 
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this  subsection  under  policies  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  each  year  during  the  i>erlod  froni 
January  1.  1975  through  December  31,  1979 
shall  not  exceed,  In  any  one  country,  76  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  all  Insurance  in  re- 
spect of  such  risks  issued  during  such  year 
by  the  Corporation  and  others  to  eligible 
Investors  with  respect  to  Investments  In  such 
country. 

So  the  period  during  which  the  first 
25-percent  benchmark  would  apply, 
would  be  the  year  1975,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1  and  ending  December  31. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  So,  anji;ime  during  that 
year,  the  new  insurance  to  be  issued  by 
OPIC  would  include  the  25  percent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  Mr.  Mays  In  his  letter 
interprets  this  to  mean  that  he  would 
have  only  a  few  months  to  achieve  that 
objective,  and  then  he  even  states  that 
he  would  be  hopeful  it  can  be  achieved, 
certainly  if  he  can  average  it  out  over  a 
period  of  years  and  only  have  to  meet 
the  test  by  December  31.  1975,  he  would 
have  a  year  and  a  half  to  achieve  the 
objective  which  is  reasonable  and  fair 
imder  the  circumstances.  If  I  am  wrong, 
I  should  like  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  have  to  have  25 
percent  participation  in  each  contract  or 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  find  him- 
self holding  the  bag  and  no  Government 
official  can  do  that. 

No  one  has  a  greater  opportunity  In 
terms  of  imderstanding  ttils  business  and 
how  it  operates  than  the  Senator.  But 
his  position,  as  I  see  it,  has  also  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  to  it  because  I 
was  not  involved.^nd  you  had  a  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee  who  wanted  to 
eliminate   tliat — a  very  influential  and 
senior  Member,  Senator  Case.  He  and 
you — Senator      Percy      and      Senator 
Chttrch— are  probably  the  most  active 
In  terms  of  the  subcommittee.  So,  look- 
ing at  it  from  this  vantage  point,  from 
where  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  sit- 
ting, I  could  understand  where  he  might 
say  we  have  to  see  this  thing  through 
because  it  may  be  in  jeopardy.  Second, 
which  is  very  important,  we  are  all  very 
wise  In  ways  of  l^lslating.  'What  I  am 
really  trying  to  do  by  my  amendment  is 
to  say,  look,  do  not  cut  it  off  automati- 
cally so  that  if  you  want  to  restore  them 
we  have  to  pass  a  law  that  is  a  much 
tougher  one,  and  Senator  Church  suid 
the  majority  may  say,  cut  them  off  au- 
tomatically because  that  is  the  only  way. 
I  appeal,  when  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
change  his  mind  and  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  you  are  a  very  able  busi- 
nessman. As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  works, 
in  my  judgment,  or  will  work  exactly  to 
the  contrary,  if  you  write  this  in,  think- 
ing you  can  make  them  do  it.  You  will 
not  make  business  do  it.  On  the  contrary, 
you  will  scare  them  off.  An  insurance 
company  is  prh-ate  business.  What  you 
mean  to  get  down  to  is  a  way— let  us  even 
assume  this — and  I  am  willing  to  assimie 
It— is  that  tlie  way  to  get  it  done  is  the 
way  I  suggest.  You  will  not  merely  get  it 
done  just  with  hopes — hopes  we  will  not 
pass  these  amendments.  It  Is  all  very 
understandable.  Mr.  Mays  is  not  getting 
into  a  flght  with  Senators.  He  is  leaving 
that  to  me.  But  from  my  point  of  view — 
and  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  protagonist 


for  OPIC  on  everything  which  has  passed 
on  this  floor — I  say  that  there  are  people 
expecting  us  to  get  this  to  work  and  to 
keep  control  of  it,  which  we  wUl  be  do- 
ing imder  the  amendments  as  proposed. 
But  let  us  not  have  an  automatic  cutoff, 
because  we  cannot  force  a  private  insur- 
ance company  to  go  into  this  because 
Congre.<;s  says  unless  they  do  it  is  out  of 
business.  We  may  be  able  to  force  OPIC, 
but  we  cannot  force  a  private  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  I  comment  on  that 
particular  point,  because  it  is  a  point  in 
which  I  was  extremely  interested,  so- 
liciting as  much  information  as  I  could 
from  the  insurance  company  as  to  what 
was  reasonable  and  what  was  fair  and 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we 
have  had — this  is  not  a  new  business, 
this  is  nothing  that  is  a  brand  new  idea — 
we  have  had  about  25  years  to  test  the 
idea  and  the  argument  possibly  that  it 
nms  across  the  board  and  all  through- 
out the  world  and  over  a  period  of  many 
years  now.  so  that  we  are  not  saying  to 
them,  we  want  you  to  face  up  to  this 
and  jump  into  it  and  take  100  percent. 
We  are  saying,  think  it  over,  and  take 
a  look  at  all  the  records.  The  private  in- 
surance companies  have  been  on  notice 
for  months  now.  They  have  come  down 
and  testified  and  they  have  indicated  a 
desire  and  a  willingness,  as  I  understand 
It,  to  come  into  this  field  because  there 
are  certain  aspects  of  it  that  are  com- 
mercially feasible. 

I  must  say  there  should  be  some  think- 
ing as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
tougher  standard  than  this.  We  have 
brought  it  down  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  almost  minimal  program — particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  what  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  said.  The  goals  set  out  by 
oiu-  bill  seems  reasonable  and  fair,  partic- 
ularly considering  that  the  risk  taking  to 
private  insurance  companies  is  minimal. 
The  Government  still  has  75  percent  in 
it  until  1980,  and  the  insurance  industrj-, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  has  distinguished  itself  for 
doing  those  things  that  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Look  at  the  tremendous 
investments  the  insurance  companies 
made  in  our  cities  when  no  one  else 
would  invest  in  the  cities;  the  faith  they 
tried  to  demonstrate  In  housing,  going 
into  gigantic  housing  and  commercial 
projects.  They  are  risk  takers.  They  are 
citizens  we  can  be  extremely  and  ex- 
traordinarUy  proud  of.  I  think  they  are 
investing  their  shareholders'  money  with 
prudence  and  care. 

In  this  case,  from  the  testimony  we 
had.  I  think  these  standards  are  reason- 
able. But  if  for  some  reason  they  cannot 
exactly  be  met,  if  In  spirit  they  have 
worked  toward  this.  I  think  that  cer- 
tainly we  could  give  further  considera- 
tion and  take  another  look  at  It.  But  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  want  to  have 
a  benchmark  or  a  goal  toward  which 
they  could  shoot,  in  which  we  could  say 
they  have  met  a  reasonable  standard. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  say:  what  is 
reasonable,  what  Is  fair,  what  Is  attain- 
able; and  the  25  percent  figure  In  the 
particular  first  Instance  we  are  talking 
about  seems  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  has  said? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  witnesses  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
was  Mr.  David  J.  Sherwood,  president  cf 
the  Prudential  Reinsurance  Co.  He  saicl. 
with  respect  to  the  question  raised  ty 
the  di.stineiii.shed  Senator  from  Illirioi;, 
that  the  private  insurance  companies 
presently  view  the  political  risk  iniur- 
ance  field  as  preempted  by  OPIC.  He  tm- 
phaoized  that  to  get  private  partfcipa- 
tion.  it  is  necessary  to  get  "a  clear  me'  - 
sage  from  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  that 
you  are  really  interested  in  getting  pri- 
vate insui-ance  into  this  particular  area.  ' 

Then  Mr.  David  J.  Sherwood  also  said 
that  to  make  it  sufficiently  attractive  to 
the  private  insurance  industry  to  offer 
pohtical  risk  insurance,  they  would  have 
to  have  at  least  a  25  percent  participa- 
tion in  nev.-  insurance  offerings. 

So  our  figure  was  the  minimum  figure 
mentioned  by  the  witness  of -the  Vivz- 
men's  Insurance  Co.,  and  it  was  in  Une 
with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood for  a  clear  signal  that  the  objective 
is  not  one  of  window  dressing  this  pro- 
gram but,  rather,  that  we  intend  to  phare 
the  Government  out  and  turn  this  pro- 
ETam  back  to  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry, which  is  capable  of  taking  it  over 
and  operating  it  in  a  sound,  businesslike 
way. 

So  I  simply  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  when  he  says,  "Do  not 
establish  any  benchmark  at  all."  I  think 
v,-e  give  the  signal  that  industry  requests 
when  we  ssy  that  by  the  end  of  1975,  any 
new  insurance  must  include  at  least  a 
participation  to  the  extent  of  25  percent 
by  the  private  insurance  industry. 

That  is  the  signal  they  are  asking  for, 
and  that  is  the  signal  we  are  giving  them 
in  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  minimum,  it 
we  are  really  serious  about  seeing  the 
Federal  Government  move  out  of  this 
prosrara  and  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies move  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  'What  we  are  really  say- 
ing is  that  we  want  to  achieve  adminis- 
trative control.  We  not  only  want  to  set  a 
benchmark,  but  also,  to  protect  the  $3.5 
billion  of  public  funds  now  at  risk  in 
OPIC.  'What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  that 
we  establish  adminLstrative  control  over 
OPIC  not  just  for  a  best  effort,  but  know- 
ing ahead  of  time  that  we  are  going  to 
get  the  best  effort. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Exactly  so.  And  If  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  insurance  com- 
mimity  is  at  least  25  percent,  then  we 
can  be  certain  that  their  own  exposure 
is  sufficient  so  that  they  will  police  the 
new  insurance  policies  in  such  a  way 
that  the  premiums  will  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  risk;  and  the  subsidy  element 
we  would  hke  to  see  eliminated  will  In 
fact  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  understand,  the  sup- 
port now  being  given  for  Senator  Case's 
position  reiterates  very  vocally  and  pub- 
licly what  Senator  Casi  made  very  ex- 
pUclt.  that  the  majority  in  this  case  were 
leaning  over  backward  to  continue  some- 
thing that  they  could  see  no  justification 
for  continuing.  With  the  powerful  sup- 
port, as  I  understand  It.  of  the  APL-CIO 
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for  the  Case  position  now,  this  middle- 
of-the-road  position  that  the  majority 
has  taken  seems  prudent  and  fair;  and 
I  think  it  would  wean  us  away  from  a 
position  that  we  cannot  and  should  not 
step  away  from  and  drop.  The  majority 
have  agreed  to  that  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  want  to  be 
certain  that,  as  we  take  these  steps,  we 
are  doing  it  in  a  direction  wWch  will 
bring  us  finally  and  ultimately  toward 
our  goal,  and  that  we  are  being  fair  with 
the  insurance  industry  in  saying,  "These 
are  the  progressive  steps  we  would  like 
you  to  take."  It  would  be  my  general 
judgment  that  the  industry  can  face  up 
to  this,  can  assimie  this  degree  of  risk, 
and  can  find  it  a  commercially  feasible 
and  practical  way  to  do  it. 

Also  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  de- 
stroy or  Inhibit  the  ability  of  American 
Industry  to  make  investments  abroad, 
particularly  considering  that  invest- 
ment controls  have  been  removed  and 
they  are  far  freer  to  move,  because  this 
never  seems  to  be  the  controlling  element 
in  any  decision  of  any  company  of  any 
industry  that  ever  appeared  before  us. 

It  was  never  the  deciding  factor.  They 
always  made  the  decision  on  the  basis  of 
whether  it  was  commercially  feasible  and 
practical  for  them  to  do  it.  They  still  felt 
a  great  deal  better  as  a  result  of  OPIC. 
They  are  not  going  to  feel  any  better,  I 
do  not  think,  having  Lloyds  of  London 
standing  behind  them,  with  huge  sur- 
pluses on  their  books,  than  having  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  nothing  but  huge  debts  on  its 
books.  I  would  rather  have  Lloyds  of  Lon- 
don insure  my  risk  any  day  of  the  week 
rather  than  just  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment especially  knowing  the  tremen- 
dous financial  exposure  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  now  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  have.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  we 
can  take  to  somewhat  reverse  the  proc- 
ess and  reverse  the  degree  of  exposure 
we  have. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Javits, 
In  expressing  the  views  of  the  minority, 
has  indicated  that  we  are  together  in 
the  objective.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  being  unreasonable  in 
setting  specific  goals  that  are  attainable 
or  not.  Even  if  they  are  not  attainable. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  reassurance  of 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  that  should 
that  prove  to  be  too  stiff  a  test  or  too 
tough  a  standard  to  meet,  there  always 
Is  a  possibility  that  OPIC  can  come  back 
to  us  and  that  they  will  have  an  under- 
standing Congress.  But  we  would  want 
to  know  why  the  standards,  which  have 
been  reasonable  in  our  judgment,  could 
not  be  met. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  one  other  qualifica- 
tion of  this  25-percent  requirement  that 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  25  percent  Is  a  per-country  re- 
quh-ement.  In  other  words,  if  OPIC.  as 
It  moves  into  1975,  can  secure  insurance 
with  a  25-percent  private  participation 
in  a  country,  it  will  not  be  barred  from 
Issuing  insurance  In  that  country.  The 
bar  will  apply  to  those  countries  in 
which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  are  unwilling 
to  assume  25  percent  of  the  risk.  In  those 


cases,  we  had  better  be  on  notice  about 
the  problems  considering  the  present 
precarious  position  of  the  OPIC  pro- 
gram. Would  it  not  be  prudent  poUcy  to 
write  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
forewarned? 

So  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says  that  by  wriUng  into  this  law  a  re- 
quirement that  may  bring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  OPIC,  he  really  overstates  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  the  ^-percent  require- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  is  based  on  a 
country-by-country  application  and  it 
IS  very  unlikely,  indeed,  that  OPIC 
would  not  be  able  to  secure  a  25-percent 
participation  with  respect  to  most  coun- 
tries. So  the  impact  of  this  particular 
provision  in  the  bill;  as  described  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  very  greatly 
overdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does  not  believe 
there  is  one  aspect  on  which  we  are  dif- 
fering in  means  and  not  on  purpose. 

I  strongly  object  to  taking  Yugoslavia 
and  Romania  out  of  the  program.  We  do 
have  a  diflference,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  allowed  by  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  other  matters,  and  this 
amendment  accepting  the  benchmarks, 
and  saying  they  are  written  into  the 
legislation,  I  do  not  want  them  self -exe- 
cuting; I  want  the  company  to  be  in 
business,  with  our  ability  to  put  it  out 
of  business  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  it  meets  the  benchmarks.  They 
are  in  the  biU  at  page  4.  Une  5,  up  to 
including  line  16  on  page  5. 

The  benchmarks  are  as  follows:  First, 
there  must  be  25-percent  participation 
beginning  January  1,  1975;  second,  that 
all  hisurance  of  that  kind;  to  wit,  other 
than  war  risk,  ceases  to  be  written  ex- 
cept on  a  reinsurance  basis  beginning 
January  1,  1980,  or  ending  December  31 
1979.  As  to  war  risk,  that  there  must  be 
a  11.5-percent  participation  beginning 
January  1,  1976,  and  going  through  De- 
cember 31,  1980. 

So  we  have  to  be  very  clear  about  just 
exactly  how  that  works.  I  would  like  to 
extend  that  now  to  include  the  war  risk 
proposition  so  the  pagination  would  read 
page  6.  line  10  as  the  outside  limit  of  the 
risks  which  the  corporation  Is  permitted 
to  write  except  on  a  rehisurance  basis,  to 
end  also  in  the  war  risk  insurance  on 
December  31,  1980. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  consider 
that  because  in  my  amendments  I  am 
accepting  the  benchmarks  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  re- 
ferred to  except  I  say  it  shall  not  be  self- 
executing.  If  it  is  made  self-executing 
we  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
in  respect  of  negotiations  and  make  it 
very  difficult  for  them,  if  not  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  very  benchmarks  which 
Congress  itself,  assuming  this  goes 
through,  would  set. 

The  other  thing  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to 
Is  that  there  is  a  very  dififerent  attitude 
in  this  matter  other  than  here.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  considering  this  matter, 
has  issued  a  report  which  takes  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  the  situation 
than  the  one  we  take.  This  matter  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  painted  if  that  body,  which 
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thoroughly  studied  It  under  Represent- 
ative CnvER,  as  chairman,  came  to 
quite  a  different  view. 

There  have  been  reports  on  this  by 
the  General  Accounthig  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  we  feel  are 
very  important  and  I  refer  Members  to 
those  studies  in  considering  how  they 
would  vote  on  what  should  happen  with 
regard  to  OPIC. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  conclude  my 
argument  for  the  measure.  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  printing  under  the  rule  three 
amendments  which  I  stipulate  I  will  not 
necessarily  offer  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  printed,  and  an  explanation 
of  each  amendment  to  accompany  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  also  that 
the  amendments  and  the  explanations 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Amendmknt  No.  970 
On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out   everything   through  line  2  on  page  5, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  (A)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  achieve  participation 
by  private  insurance  companies,  multilateral 
organizations  or  others  In  UabUities  Incurred 
In  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (1)(A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection 
under  contracts  Issued  commencing  January 
1,  1975,  of  at  least  25  per  centum,  and.  under 
contracts  Issued  commencing  January  i. 
1978,  of  at  least  50  per  ceatum.  If  for  good 
reason  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  In  detaU,  the  reasons  for  its  In- 
abUlty  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  the 
date  by  which  they  are  to  be  achieved. 
On  page  5,  change  "(C)"  to  "(B)"  on  line 

O. 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike  out 
everything  through  line  5  on  page  6,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  (A)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  achieve  participation 
by  private  Insurance  companies,  multilateral 
organizations  or  others  in  llBbillties  incurred 
in  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(C)  of  this  subsection  under  con- 
tracts Issued  commencing  January  1,  1976,  of 
at  least  I2i/i  per  centum,  end.  under  con- 
tracts Issued  commencing  January  1,  1979, 
of  at  least  40  per  centum.  If  for  good  reason 
it  Is  not  possible  for  t.'ie  Corporation  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  Ftoreign  Befatlons 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  detaU  the  reisons  for  Its  In- 
abUlty  to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  the 
date  by  which  they  are  to  he  achieved." 

On  page  6,  change  "(C)"  to  "(B)"  on  line 
6,  and  change  "limitations"  to  "objectives" 
on  lines  11  and  20. 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  3  through  11. 

Mantatoet  Goals  for  Duect  Insurance 
Participation  by  Private  Insurance  Com- 
panies 
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This  amendment  accomplishes  four  things: 
(1)  removes  the  sudden  death  penalty  for 
OPIC's  Inability  to  meet  specified  goals;  (2) 
permits  various  comblnatlone  of  private  par- 
ticipation in  satisfying  the  percentage  tar- 
gets (3)  requires  OPIC  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Its  efforts  to  achieve  the  stated  tar- 
gets; and  (4)  requires  OPIC  to  set  a  new  date 
by  which  It  will  meet  the  specific  goals. 

This  amendment  corrects  several  features 
of  the  committee  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  result  In  OPIC's  early  demise. 

1.  The  legislation  requires  OPIC  to  achieve 


25%  private  participation  for  expropriation 
and  lnconvw1.lblllty  risks  by  1975.  and  H>4  % 
for  war  risks  by  1976;  failure  to  meet  each 
goal  automatically  suspends  OPIC  coverage 
for  that  risk. 

This  penalty  will  jeverely  weaken  OPIC's 
bargaining  position  with  private  Insurance 
companies.  One  of  the  premises  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  apparently,  Is  that  there  ir  great 
competition  among  many  Insurance  com- 
panies to  participate.  That  Is  not  now  the 
cast.  OPIC  is  In  a  position  of  having  to  per- 
suade leaders  of  the  Industry  to  endorse  a 
plan  and  actively  promote  participation  by 
other  companies. 

It  Is  very  natural  to  expect  private  Insur- 
ance companies  to  seek  In  negotiations  the 
best  possible  deal  for  Its  shareholders.  Like- 
wise, on  Its  behall  OPIC  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion freely  to  negotiate  the  best  possible  deal 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Clearly,  the  Committee  blU  places 
OPIC  in  the  compromised  position  of  havlr.g 
to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  private 
insurers,  or  termln.ite  the  program. 

2.  The  proposed  Committee  bill  defines  pri- 
vate participation  too  narrowly,  making  it 
impossible  for  many  private  companies  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Our  objective 
should  be  to  encourage  the  broadest  kind  of 
participation  of  as  many  companies  as  pos- 
sible In  these  financial  risks.  Such  a  narrow 
definition  overloolts  two  Important  situa- 
tions: 

(a)  Various  State  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  charters  of  many  insurance  companiea 
preclude  direct  underwriting  of  certain  risks 
(for  example,  those  for  wtiich  ao  actuarial 
basis  exists).  Thus  some  provision  must  be 
made  to  allow  for  possible  private  participa- 
tion as  either  reinsurers  or  direct  under- 
writers. 

(b)  Multilateral  agency  participation,  as 
apparently  envisioned  by  the  Committee  bill. 
iB  likely  to  be  possible  only  in  the  form  of 
reinsurance.  The  long  discussed  International 
Investment  Insurance  Agency  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  the  most  lm|>crtant  po- 
tential members  only  if  it  were  a  reinsurer 
of  their  national  Investment  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Thus,  there  are  several  compelling  reasons 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  Amendment: 

1.  The  sudden  death  penalty  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  disadvantages  the  X3B.  Govern- 
ment In  negotiating  with  private  Insurance 
companies;  either  OPIC  agrees  to  their  terms, 
or  it  goes  out  of  business. 

2.  Liability  sharing  by  other  Insurers  or 
reinsurers  should  be  the  goal  of  legislation, 
not  a  set  percentage  of  direct  insurance  par- 
ticipation. By  Insisting  on  the  latter,  the 
Committee  bill  gives  more  importance  to  le- 
gal form  (who  Is  Insurer  and  who  Is  rein- 
surer) than  to  economic  reality.  The  result 
Is  to  require  a  set  of  legal  relationships  that 
might  not  be  achievable,  to  prohibit  other 
relationships  that  may  be  more  desirable,  and 
to  limit  severely  OPIC's  flexlbUlty  in  creating 
mutually  satisfactory  risk-sharing  arrange- 
ments. 

3.  OPIC  hats  made  substantial  progress  In 
obtaining  private  liability-sharing  by  the 
purchase  of  reinsurance  from  Lloyd's  of  Lon- 
don, and  various  arrangements  are  now  being 
discussed  with  the  VS,.  private  Insurance  In- 
dustry. In  view  of  this  progiess,  mandatory 
goals  would  be  counter-productive  by  Intro- 
ducing an  element  of  governmental  coercion 
into  complex  business  arrangements,  which 
should  be  concluded  instead  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  Interests  of  the  parties,  including  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  Stales. 

4.  Any  multUateral  agency  participation 
is  likely  to  be  In  the  form  of  reinsurance, 
which  would  not  be  counted  toward  the  goals 
of  the  Committee  bin  as  presently  worded. 

Amendment  No.  971 
On  page  7,  beginning  with   line  3,  strike 
out  everything  through  the  period  on  line 
14.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"The  amount  of  reinsurance  liabilities 
which  the  Corporation  may  incur  under  this 
paragraph  sball  not  exceed  $600,000,000  In  any 
one  year  and  shall  not  exceed  at  any 
one  time  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  Insurance  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  pursuant  to  section  235 
(a)(1).  All  such  reinsurance  shall  require 
that  the  reinsured  party  retain  for  hla 
own  account  specified  portions  of  liability, 
whether  first  loss  or  otherwise,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  endeavor  to  Increase  such 
unrelnsured  exposures  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent and  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

ELIMINATION     CUT     MANDATORY     DEtUCTICLS     ON 
OPIC    KEINSURANCS 

Tills  amendment  accomplls^hes  three 
things:  (1)  requires  parties  reiusured  by 
OPIC  to  retain  for  their  own  account  speci- 
fied portions  of  liability  whether  first  loss 
or  otherwise;  (2)  requires  OPIC  to  endeavor 
to  Increase  sitch  unrelnsured  exposure  to  the 
maximum  extent  and  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
and  (3)  reduces  the  reinsurance  celling  of 
$12  billion  proposed  by  the  Committee  bill 
to  $7.5  billion,  which  is  the  existing  ceiling 
for  the  instirance  prograna. 

The  Committee  bill  is  unworkable  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

(1)  Private  Insurance  companies  that  stud- 
led  the  Committee  bill  have  said  that  its 
reinsurance  section  Is  unacceptable  to  them. 
Unless  it  Is  changed,  they  will  not  write  one 
dollar  of  political  risk  Insurance.  In  a  press 
release  dated  November  9,  1973,  Firemen's 
Fund  American  Insurance  Companies  said: 
"The  proposed  legislation  stipulates  amounts 
of  reinsurance  coverage  which.  In  otir  opin- 
ion, are  severely  Inadequate  and  stipulates 
retentions  to  be  borne  by  private  companies 
that  are  unrealistlcally  high." 

(2)  The  defects  of  the  Committee  bill  are 
nowhere  clearer  than  in  the  relationship  of 
the  mandatory  goals  for  direct  private  par- 
ticipation and  the  mandatory  reinsurance  de- 
ductible. On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  says 
OPIC  must  achieve  a  si>€clfled  percentage  of 
direct  Insurance  participation  by  private  In- 
surers or  multilateral  organizations  by  a  date 
certain,  or  It  must  stop  writing  insurance.  On 
the  other  band,  the  bill  so  limits  tlie  type  of 
reinsurance  and  scale  of  Insurance  that 
OPIC  can  write  that  It  may  be  impossible  to 
attract  any  private  participation. 

(3)  To  attract  companies  Into  direct  In- 
surance participation,  for  the  first  time,  broad 
reinsurance  authority  Is  necessary.  The  cru- 
cial first  st«p  is  to  get  them  through  the 
door  and  this  is  defeated  by  prescribing  rigid, 
unrealistic  conditions  of  the  terms  of  their 
entry.  The  amount  of  risk  private  insurers 
will  be  willing  to  undertake  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  premium  they  will 
receive,  and  the  Committee  proposal  does  not 
meet  this  test. 

Thus,  under  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Committee  bill.  OPIC  would  be  required 
to  increase  the  exposure  of  the  reinsured  par- 
ties to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  always  available  to 
determine  whether  OPIC  Is  fulfilling  this  re- 
quirement. In  addition,  I  believe  the  $12 
billion  celling  for  the  reinsurance  program  Is 
unrealistlcally  high,  and  could  cause  a  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  potential  size  of 
the  reinsurance  portfolio.  A  more  realistic 
limit  would  be  the  existing  limit  on  the  In- 
surance program.  I.e..  no  more  than  $7.5 
bUlion  of  maximum  contingent  liability  out- 
standing at  any  one  time. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  not  an 
agency  downtown  which  shirks  its  responsi- 
bility to  carry  out  Congressional  Initiatives. 
We  owe  OPIC  well-placed  confidence  that  It 
will  effectively  implement  the  will  of  Congress 
In  this  regard.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
we  provide  in  this  legislation  the  broad  au- 
thorities OPIC  needs  in  order  to  carry  out  in- 
creased privatization  of  the  programs.  This 
amendment  accomplishes  that;  the  Commit- 
tee bill  does  not. 


AMEITOMrNT  No.  972 
On  page  13,  strike  out  line  24. 

ATTXNDMINT   TO    CONTINTTE    OPIC'S    AUTHORITY 
TO    OPERATE    IN    YUGOSLAVIA    AND    ROMANIA 

This  amendment  would  delete  that  provi- 
sion of  S.  2957  (line  24  on  page  13)  which 
wotild  terminate  OPIC's  authority  to  offer  Its 
insurance  and  finance  programs  to  U.S.  In- 
vestors In  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 

Until  1972,  Jnst  two  years  ago,  OPIC  was 
barred  from  operating  Its  program  In  Tugo- 
Elavia  and  Romania  becatise  of  a  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
prohibits  the  furnishing  of  "assistance"  ta 
any  Communist  country.  (.V.though  It  mar 
be  debatable  whether  OPIC's  programs  are 
the  type  of  "assistance"  which  should  bs 
barred  by  that  provision.  OPIC's  predecet- 
sor  had  given  a  broad  reading  to  that  term 
and  OPIC  has  followed  this  practice) . 

In  considering  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  which  woul'i 
have  removed  this  and  other  barriers  to 
t:.e  operation  of  OPIC's  programs  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  normal  government-to-government. 
assistance.  If  the  President  made  a  determi- 
nation that  it  was  in  the  national  interest 
for  OPIC  to  operate  in  one  or  more  of  such 
countries.  The  Senate  accepted  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  approved  by  the  House - 
Senate  Conference  Committee,  but  limited 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 

On  the  basis  of  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Congress,  the  President,  on  March  16, 
1972,  made  a  determination  that  It  was  In 
the  national  interest  for  OPIC  to  operate  its 
programs  In  Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  and 
OPIC  and  the  Siate  Department  began  ne- 
gotiations with  those  two  countries  few  the 
normal  bilateral  agreement  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  OPIC's  programs. 

A  full-scale  bilateral  was  signed  by  Yugo- 
slavia on  Jai-.uary  18,  1973,  and  by  Romania 
on  AprU  28,  1973,  and  OPIC  thereafter  be- 
gan oilerlng  its  insurance  and  finance  serv- 
ices to  U.S.  companies  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  expanding  their  business  invest- 
ments into  those  two  countires. 

Yugoslavia  first  began  allowing  foreign 
equity  Uivestments  In  1967,  In  order  to  fur- 
ther its  economic  development  independent 
from  the  Soviet  Bloc,  and  by  1973  had  at- 
tracted Uivestments  by  some  70  foreign  firm-s. 
Only  iotxt  U.S.  companies,  however,  had  made 
Investments  there,  and  this  was  of  consid- 
erable concern  to  both  governments,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  Independent  position 
Yugoslavia  was  attempting  to  maintain  and 
ths  Importance  in  this  respect  of  Its  decisions 
to  decentralize  economic  controls  from  the 
State  to  individual  businesses  and  to  allov;' 
foreign  equity  inve.stments. 

Acting  In  reliance  on  the  Congresslonrl 
initiative  in  the  OPIC  amendment  of  1972. 
U.S.  companies  are  now  negotiating  or  have 
completed  more  than  25  Joint  ventures  witii 
Yugoslav  firms,  and  21  of  these  companies 
have  applied  for  OPIC  Insurance. 

Although  Romania  does  not  have  a  do- 
mestic market  economy,  such  as  exists  in 
Yugoslavia,  it  has,  since  October  1972.  per- 
mitted foreign  firms  to  establish  Joint  c jm- 
panies  with  Romanian  enterprises,  and  these 
Joint  companies  are  operated  as  profit- 
making  firms  and  guaranteed  by  Roniaiiiaa 
law  against  interference  from  the  State. 

Since  its  foreign  investment  laws  are  more 
recent  than  those  of  Yugoslavia,  the  number 
of  foreign  equity  inveaiments  in  Romania  is 
still  below  10.  Several  VS.  companies  are, 
however,  negotiating  the  formation  of  Joltic 
comparjies  In  Romania,  and  three  of  these 
firms  ha-^e  applied  for  OPIC  Insurance. 

Despite  the  sxiccess  thus  far  in  achieving 
what  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
in  1972  was  a  "desirable  goal",  the  Committee 
has  now  rever.'^ed  itself  and  proposed  t!ie 
termination  of  OPIC's  authority  to  operate 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 
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According  to  the  m*Jorlty  report,  this  re- 
versal Is  baaed  on  th«  dual  aasumptlona  that 
neither  YugoalaTta  nor  Romania  is  a  l«sa 
developed  country,  and  that  OPIC's  Insurance 
wUl  guarantee  against  contractual  defaults 
by  the  governments  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Bomania. 

Neither  of  these  assumptions  is  valid.  Sta- 
tistics developed  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  si^idards  of  The  World 
Bank  c;;:'!«:|fy  bol>  countries  as  less 
developed. 

It  is  also  an  Incorrect  assumption  that 
OPIC  would  simply  Insure  against  contrac- 
tual defaults  by  the  Governments  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania.  Both  countries  allow 
equity  investments  by  foreigners  in  what 
ar»  essentially  autonomous  business  Arms. 
OPIC's  Insurance  would  operate  In  these 
countries  as  It  does  elsewhere,  that  Ls,  to 
protect  V3.  Investors,  for  a  fee.  against  those 
political  risks — InconvertibUity  of  local  cur- 
rency, expropriation  and  war  damage — which 
•re  outside  the  scope  of  normal  business  risks. 

In  short,  the  majority  report  recommends 
that  the  Congress  overturn  what  it  enacted 
Just  two  years  ago,  and  supports  the  recom- 
mendation with  Inaccurate  Information  and 
without  the  benefit  of  testimony.  I  see  no 
reason  to  go  along  with  this.  For  the  Senate 
to  do  BO  now  would  be  Interpreted  by  these 
countries  as  a  sharp  reversal  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  economic  cooperation  with  them  for 
totally  incredible  reasons. 

The  grotmds  are  stronger  now  for  au- 
thorizing OPIC  to  operate  In  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania  than  they  were  In  1972.  Considera- 
ble progress  has  been  made  In  East-West 
economic  relations,  and  this  provision  would 
be  a  Berious  blow  to  two  Independent  East 
European  countries  that  are  seeking  to  de- 
velop their  economies  by  Increased  contacts 
with  the  West.  The  20  or  so  companies  that 
have  negotiated  Investments  In  reliance  on 
the  avallabiUty  of  OPIC  Insurance  would 
have  a  Justified  grievance  against  the  Con- 
gress for  reversing  Itself  in  only  two  years, 
and  shoxild  be  protected  against  retroactive 
appUcatlon  of  the  bUl,  if  it  should  pass. 

One  final  word  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  Ro- 
mania should  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
OPIC's  programs  because  of  its  emigration 
poUciea.  I  note  in  this  regard  that  the  Trade 
Bill  contains  a  provision  which  would  have 
that  effect.  If  the  facts  concerning  Romanian 
emigration  policies  Justify  its  application.  It 
Is  In  that  bill  that  this  question  should  be 
answered,  not  here.  In  fact,  to  abolish  OPIC's 
authority  to  operate  In  Romania  in  this  bill 
would  remove  some  of  the  Incentive  for  Ro- 
mania to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Trade 
Bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  a  few  concluding  remarks  to  make. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  committee  bill  the  bench- 
mark for  the  40  percent  and  50  percent 
participation  to  wtilch  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  Is  not  mandatory. 
The  only  mandatory  requirements  in  the 
blU  relate  to  the  original  participation 
of  25  percent  and  the  final  phaseout  of 
the  govenunent  In  direct  insurance  writ- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  period. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  his  typical  gener- 
osity, would  concede  that  the  committee 
made  every  effort  to  eliminate  rigidities 
in  the  bill  and  accepted  a  number  of  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoiic  In  the  Interest  of  making  the  bill 
more  flexible  and,  ta  the  committee's 
view,  workable. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments except  these  la^t  three  amend- 
ments that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proposes  to  present  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
decision  tomorrow.  We  feel  that  tf  we 
were  to  accept  these  last  three  amend- 
ments, we  would  take  the  last  remaining 
teeth  out  of  the  bill,  and  we  could  no 
longer  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  phase  the 
Government  out  of  this  subsidized  pro- 
gram and  to  phase  private  insurance 
companies  into  the  program  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  further  partic- 
ipation in  the  issuance  of  direct  in- 
surance for  political  risk,  expropriations, 
or  war  and  inconvertibility  of  currency. 

The  end  objective  of  the  committee 
bill  is  to  pass  that  whole  program  over 
to  private  industry  in  the  course  of  6 
years,  leaving  the  Government  nothing 
more  than  a  reinsurance  role. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  were  to  concede  the 
final  amendments  the  Senator  from  New 
York  presses  upon  us  we  could  no  longer 
represent  the  bill  as  one  reasonably  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  objective  we 
seek.  All  we  would  have  left  if  these  final 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  were  adopted  would  be  a  stat- 
utory exhortation  to  OPIC  to  do  the  best 
it  can  to  negotiate  itself  out  of  business — 
that  Congress  would  look  with  favor  upon 
such  action  as  OPIC  might  take  toward 
its  liquidation. 

Experience  and  commonsense  suggest 
that,  if  we  are  imwilling  to  go  further 
than  that,  we  have  no  basis  to  reasonably 
expect  that  this  agency  will  proceed  to  its 
liquidation. 

This  bill  as  we  present  it  is  one  that 
allows  the  maximum  amount  of  flexibil- 
ity and  discretion,  but  sets  minimum  re- 
quirements designed  to  mandate  OPIC 
to  begin  to  phase  out  the  Government's 
participation  in  the  frontline  insurance 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  private  insurance 
industry.  Less  than  that,  we  should  not 
accept  in  light  of  the  facts  that  liave  been 
uncovered  in  the  course  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's exhaustive  examination  into 
this  program.  Less  than  that  would  not 
fairly  serve  the  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  committee  and  vote 
down  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  other  debate  on  this  matter,  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  that  the  points  that 
I  made  about  a  cutoff— that  is.  an  abso- 
lute sentence  to  death  of  OPIC — are  en- 
tirely appropriate;  to  wit.  Lf  they  do  not 
get  the  25  percent  so  that  they  write 
all  those  contracts  beginning  in  the 
period  from  January  1,  1976,  on,  which 
gives  them  only  the  year  1975  to  nego- 
tiate, there  is  sudden  death.  That  is  it. 
To  January  1975  to  negotiate  gives  them 
just  the  year  1974.  That  is  sudden  death. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
is  right  about  the  fact  that  50  percent 
from  January  1,  1978,  through  December 
31,  1979,  is  prefatory.  TTiat  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress.  That  is  not  sudden 
death.  Then  there  is  vary  sudden  death 
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when  the  corporation  has  got  to  quit 
completely  writing  that  kind  of  insur- 
ance. They  are  out  of  business. 

These  are  decisions  which  the  Senate 
has  to  make. 

Then  we  come  to  the  phase  of  war 
risk  insurance.  That  is  sudden  death 
Until  December  31.  1975,  it  works  out  to 
what  becomes  ll»/2  percent  in  war  risk 
insurance.  There  are  not  any  people  who 
will  do  that,  not  even  the  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations of  having  anybody  do  it. 

Then  there  is  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
UTiting  such  insurance  after  January  1 
1980. 

I  believe  those  points  should  be  made 
very  clear  to  Senators  who  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendments  to  the  OPIC  legislation, 
S.  2957,  being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  OPIC  legislation  in  1969  and  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  minority  views  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  OPIC  legislation,  I  have 
followed  the  OPIC  programs  closely  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years. 

Opponents  of  Senator  Javits'  amend- 
ments contend  that  the  amendments 
would  destroy  the  thrust  of  S.  2957.  If 
the  thrust  of  S.  2957  is  to  increase  pri- 
vate participation  in  OPIC  insurance, 
looking  toward  its  eventual  turnover  to 
private  insurers  or  multilateral  organi- 
zations, the  contention  Is  invalid. 

Senator  Javits'  amendments  accept 
this  thrust.  No  change  is  proposed  in 
those  sections  which  would  prohibit 
OPIC  from  issuing  direct  Insurance  after 
December  31,  1980.  The  amendments 
also  accept  the  interim  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

What  the  amendments  do  not  accept, 
however,  is  that  the  program  should  be 
terminated  next  January  1,  if  private 
companies  or  other  insurers  do  not  agree 
to  participate  in  the  form  and  in  the 
amount  Imposed  by  S.  2957. 

Turning  over  a  25 -year  Government 
program  to  private  insurers  or  multi- 
national organizations  is  unprecedented. 
The  private  insurance  executives  who 
testified  before  Senator  Church's  sub- 
committee said  without  contradiction 
that  they  will  participate  in  OPIC's  pro- 
gram only  on  an  experimental  basis  and 
on  terms  yet  to  be  negotiated.  Private 
companies  have  written  the  committee 
that  they  will  not  participate  on  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  bill.  Proponents  of 
S.  2957  ignore  this  evidence,  and  insist 
that  their  terms  be  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned, or  the  program  should  end  pre- 
cipitously. 

Senator  Javits'  amendments  do  not 
permit  OPIC  to  use  the  private  compa- 
nies as  mere  salesmen.  The  amend- 
ments retain  Senator  Church's  goals  for 
liability  sharing  and  limit  OPIC's  rein- 
surance authority  by  requiring  reinsured 
parties  to  accept  specified  amoimts  of 
exposure  and  requiring  OPIC  to  increase 
this  exposure  to  the  maximum  extent 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  OPIC  would 
violate  the  law  if  it  reinsured  private 
companies  100  percent.  It  would  violate 
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the  law  if  it  accepted  less  private  partici- 
pation than  is  possible  to  attain  while 
meeting  Its  other  mandates.  The  GAO 
can  assess  OPIC's  compliance  with  this 
and  other  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments— including  the  interim  goals.  If 
these  goals  are  not  being  met,  the  Con- 
gress can  take  immediate  action. 

What  the  Congress  should  not  do  is  to 
legislate  what  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  businesslike  negotiations — 
namely,  the  establishment  of  terms  for 
the  transfer  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
Government  program  to  private  hands. 

Foreign  private  investment  is  an  im- 
portant resource  for  the  development  of 
the  less-developed  countries.  At  a  time 
most  developing  coimtries  are  experienc- 
ing extreme  disruption  of  their  econo- 
mies due  to  high  oil  prices  and  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  development  assistance,  pri- 
vate investment  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant. It  brings  with  it  management  skills, 
technology,  and  capital  resources. 

This  view  has  been  upheld  by  numer- 
ous international  reports  made  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the 
OECD,  as  well  as  U.S.  Government  stud- 
ies. Contrary  to  information  now  being 
circulated,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Overseas  Development  Comicil  regard 
private  foreign  investment  as  a  bene- 
ficial force  for  development. 

The  OPIC  insurance  program  is  an  im- 
portant factor  enabling  many  U.S.  com- 
panies to  invest  in  the  less-developed 
countries;  various  studies  conducted  by 
private  companies  have  shown  tills.  Busi- 
ness International  surveyed  its  member 
companies  2  years  ago  and  found  that  46 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the 
Insurance  was  necessary,  and  an  addi- 
tional 47  percent  felt  the  Insurance  was 
important  to  their  foreign  investment 
plans  in  the  LDC's,  for  a  total  of  94  per- 
cent. Moreover,  70  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents in  the  mining  sector  felt  that 
OPIC  insurance  was  necessary  to  their 
investment  plans.  So  I  believe  that  the 
OPIC  programs  on  that  basis  alone  are 
worthy  of  support. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  the  OPIC  pro- 
grams provide  another  very  useful  func- 
tion of  selecting  only  those  projects 
which  provide  benefit  to  development 
and  screening  out  projects  which  would 
harm  U.S.  economic  and  employment  in- 
terests. Thus,  OPIC  does  not  insure  run- 
away Industries  or  projects  that  export 
in  significant  amounts  to  the  United 
States.  Rigorous  application  of  such 
screening  assures  that  private  projects 
that  OPIC  assists  are  substantially  more 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  em- 
ployment than  the  average  run  of  proj- 
ects found  In  general  statistics.  It  is 
OPIC's  control  over  the  direct  issuance  of 
insurance  that  provides  this  benefit. 
Forced  transfer  of  the  programs  to  the 
private  sector  will  dilute  this  control  and 
mean  that  such  projects  will  not  be 
screened  out  in  the  future. 

The  proponents  of  S.  2957  appear  to  be 
indifferent  to  those  public  policy  issues. 
They  maintain  that  legislation  to  force 
OPIC  to  share  investment  Insurance  un- 
derwriting with  U.S.  private  insurance 
companies  In  prescribed  proportions  is 


necessary  because  the  U.S.  Government 
needs  to  look  to  private  underwriters  to 
apply  "soimd  principles  of  risk  manage- 
ment." Yet,  the  proponents  turn  around 
and  say  thece  private  underwriters  must 
look  to  the  Senate  for  risk  management 
guidance — a  statutory  floating  deductible 
system  on  their  reinsurance  by  OPIC  de- 
signed "to  spread  their  insm'ance  quite 
evenly  throughout  the  less  developed 
world."  I  find  their  case  to  be  inconsist- 
ent. 

Proponents  of  S.  2957  also  maintain 
that  OPIC  must  be  put  in  a  statutory 
strait  jacket  in  order  to  "assure  that 
OPIC  will  not  write  insurance  for  purely 
political  reasons."  Nowhere  in  the  hear- 
ings or  the  studies  of  OPIC  by  the  GAO  or 
the  Congressional  Research  Ser\1ce  was 
there  any  evidence  that  OPIC  had  writ- 
ten insurance  for  "purely  political  rea- 
sons" or  violated  its  mandate  to  operate 
the  program  on  business  principles  or 
prudent  risk-management.  The  commit- 
tee's proposals,  therefore,  are  an  attack 
on  ills  which  have  not  existed  since  the 
in.surance  program  was  taken  over  by 
OPIC,  if  indeed  tliey  ever  exi£ted. 

An  experimental  testing  of  private 
participation  in  the  OPIC  programs  will 
help  assure  that  the  public  interests  in 
the  program  are  protected.  The  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  offering  will  help  assure  protection  of 
these  interests.  Tho  present  bill  does  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  to  S.  2957 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  OPIC  in  1969  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits. 

We  created  OPIC  in  order  to  have 
OPIC's  programs  managed  in  a  more 
businesslike  way,  and  the  OPIC  manage- 
ment has  done  a  commendable  job  in  the 
3  short  years  it  has  been  in  place  to  put 
the  program  on  a  more  sensible  footing. 

Increased  private  sector  participation 
in  underwriting  politictd  risks  is  desir- 
able. OPIC  first  requested  legislative 
authority  to  enter  into  insurance  syn- 
dicate agreements  last  spring — proposed 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  This  leg- 
islative proposal  recognized  that  OPIC 
was  entering  into  a  new  phase  of  experi- 
mentation; a  trailblazing  effort  to  get 
private  U.S.  Insurance  companies  to 
enter  into  this  new  field. 

A  trial  period  is  needed  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  pro- 
gram to  the  private  sector.  Mandatory 
interim  goals  and  unrealistic,  untested 
reinsurance  limits  obviously  will  dis- 
courage, rather  than  encourage  private 
participation  in  the  OPIC  program.  The 
proposed  committee  bill  will  not  permit 
such  testing — it  states  by  fiat  what  must 
t)e,  and  leaves  no  room  for  negotiations 
to  protect  the  U.S.  financial  and  pohcy 
Interests.  The  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  allow 
free  market  negotiations  to  take  place. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
these  amendments. 

Opponents  of  Senator  Javits'  amend- 
ments contend  that  the  amendments 
would  destroy  the  thrust  of  S.  2957.  This 
contention  is  Invalid  if  the  thrust  of 
S.  2957  is  to  Increase  private  participa- 


tion in  OPIC  Instu-ance,  looking  toward 
its  eventual  turnover  to  private  insurers 
or  multilateral  orgsmizations. 

Senator  Javits'  amendments  accept 
this  thrust.  No  change  is  proposed  in 
those  sections  which  would  prohibit 
OPIC  from  issuing  direct  insurance  after 
December  31,  1980.  The  amendments  also 
accept  the  interim  goals  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

If  the  thrust  of  S.  2957  is  to  kill  the  in- 
vestment insurance  program  next  Janu- 
ary 1  unless  private  insurance  companies 
agree  to  all  the  bill's  teclinical  terms,  the 
contention  is  valid.  The  two  amendmento 
recognize  reality: 

Tuniing  over  a  25-year  Government 
program  to  private  insurers  or  multi- 
national organizations  is  unprecedented. 
The  private  insurance  executives  v:\\o 
testified  before  Senator  Church's  sub- 
committee said  without  contradiction 
that  they  will  participate  in  OPIC's  pro- 
gram only  on  an  experimental  basis  an  J 
on  tei-ms  yet  to  be  negotiated.  Private 
companies  have  WTitten  the  committee 
that  they  wUl  not  participate  on  th-? 
terms  imposed  by  the  bill.  Proponents  of 
S.  2957  ignore  this  evidence,  and  insb^t 
that  their  terms  be  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned, or  the  program  should  end  pre- 
cipitously. 

The  Javits  amendments  do  not  permit 
OPIC  to  use  the  private  comi>r.nies  a? 
"mere  salesmen,"  as  Senator  Churc:i 
claims.  The  amendments  retain  Senator 
Church's  goals  for  liability  sharing  and 
hniit  OPIC's  reinsurance  authority  by 
reo.uiring  reinsmed  parties  to  accept 
specified  amounts  of  exposure  and  requir- 
ing OPIC  increase  this  exposure  to 
tho  maximum  extent  and  as  rapidly  35 
possible.  OPIC  would  violate  the  law  if  it 
reinsured  private  companies  100  percent. 
It  would  violate  the  law  if  it  accepted 
less  private  participation  than  is  possibls 
to  attain  while  complying  with  other 
mandates.  The  GAO  can  assess  OPIC's 
compliance  with  this  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  amendments — including  the 
interim  goals.  If  these  goals  are  not  beini; 
met,  the  Congress  can  take  immediate 
action. 

What  the  Congress  should  do  is  to  leg- 
islate what  can  only  t)e  accomplished 
through  businesslike  negotiations — 
namely,  the  establishment  of  terms  for 
the  transfer  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
Goveniment  progiam  to  private  hands. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marshall  T. 
Mays,  president  of  OPIC. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVERSTAS  PRIV.\TE 

I^•VTSTME^r^  Cobporation. 
Washington.  DC,  February  25.  1974 

Dear  Sfnator:  I  am  sure  you  will  want  tii^ 
Senate's  decision  on  S.  2957,  The  Overseas 
Private  Investment  CorjKJrtion  Amendnients 
Bill,  to  be  based  on  the  facts.  Apart  froi'\ 
matters  of  judgment,  serioxis  errors  of  fact 
by  the  Subcommittee  staff  are  repeated  in 
the  letters  of  Senator  Church  (dated  Feb- 
ruan,-  19)  and  Senator  Case  (February  21) 
asking  support  for  their  positions  critical  of 
OPIC. 

Allegation:  That  OPIC  insurance  is  a  fed- 
eral sub.-sidy  to  U.S.  corporations. 

Response:   That  program  has  been  shown. 
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over  a  reasonable  testing  period,  to  be  user- 
financed,  not  a  federal  snbsldy.  Corporations 
and  other  U^.  Inveaton  insured  by  OPIC  and 
its  predecessors  bave  paid  premiums  totaling 
9169  million  In  the  25-year  bistory  oX  the  In- 
vestment Insurance  service.  Cash  payments  of 
claims  bave  totaled  929  mllUon,  and  guaran- 
tees or  expropriation  settlements  made  by 
foreign  governments  have  totaled  about  $100 
million.  The  guaranteed  settlements  are  not 
likely  to  be  defaulted  upon.  Administrative 
costs,  now  approximately  $4  million  per  year, 
have  l)een  less  than  Interest  earned  on  in- 
vestment of  premium  income. 

Allegation:  That  OPIC  is  supported  by 
Congressional  appropriations.  Senator 
Church:  "Over  haU  of  the  current  OPIC  re- 
serves consists  of  money  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated In  the  last  lour  years — over  $106,- 
000,000  since  1970." 

Senator  Case:  "Half  of  OFIC'b  operaUng 
budget  comes  not  from  premiums  paid  by  in- 
sured companies  but  rather  from  the  Federal 
Government:  912.5  million  last  year  and  $25 
million  this  year." 

Response:  Reserve  appropriations  totaling 
$106  million  in  FY  1970-74  (including 
amounts  cited  by  Senator  Case)  were  used  to 
restore  funds  taken  from  the  insurance  pro- 
gram for  oXiiet  purposes.  The  FY  1970,  '71 
and  '72  reserve  appropriations  totaling  $C9 
million  were  to  restore  to  the  insurance  re- 
serve funds  taken  from  it  to  establish  OPIC's 
separate  loan  guaranty  (finance)  reser\'e  re- 
quired by  the  1969  legiatatlon.  The  FY  1973 
and  '74  appropriations  totaling  $37.5  million 
partially  restored  Insurance  premiums  to- 
taling $50  million  taken  from  the  Insurance 
reserve  when  OPIC  was  separately  estab- 
Uahed  and  used  to  fund  the  AID  Housing 
Qurxanty  reserve. 

OPIC's  total  reserves  are  about  $260  mil- 
lion— $185  million  In  the  insurance  reserve 
and  975  million  In  the  finance  reserve. 

OPIC's  Income  from  premiums,  guaranty 
fees,  ioXentX  on  direct  loans  aiid  interest  on 
Invested  premiums  tot«lB  about  $30  mllUon 
annuaUy — far  exceeding  each  year  its  out- 
lays for  claims  and  administrative  expenses. 

Allegation:  OPIC  has  encouraged  U.S.  In- 
Testments  that  result  in  a  net  loss  of  U.S. 
employment. 

Rerponte:  OPIC  turns  down  proposed  In- 
Testmeats  that  are  likely  to  cause  any  sig- 
nificant net  losses  of  U,S.  Jote.  Stringent  pol- 
icy guidelines  adopted  la  March  1972  re- 
quire screening  out  such  projects.  The  elec- 
tronic investments  analyzed  by  the  GAO 
were  Insured  before  this  policy  was  estab- 
lished; In  fact,  almost  all  were  Insured  by 
AID  before  OPIC  was  established.  The  pend- 
ing bill  contains  a  formal  mandate,  proposed 
by  the  AdminlBtntlon,  that  OPIC  must  take 
Into  account  the  U.S.  employment  effects  of 
Investments  it  insures  or  finances. 

Finally,  Senator  Church's  letter  overstates 
the  use  of  OPICs  insurance  by  larger  VS. 
investors  by  falling  to  note  that  many  loans 
Insured  by  larger  bajuks  were  for  projects 
sponsored  by  smaller  U.S.  companies.  The 
proportion  of  larger  Investors  in  the  OPIC 
portfcriio  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  get- 
ting a  new  project  underway  In  a  less-devel- 
oped country  demands  reserves  of  manpower 
and  money  that  small  businesses  typically 
cannot  aflord.  OPIC  seeks  to  offset  this  dis- 
advantage by  offering  special  Inducements 
and  help  to  smaller  businesses. 

We  believe  the  record  of  OPIC's  manage- 
ment warrants  confidence  in  commitment  to 
negotiate  the  best  possible  forms  of  private 
participation  and  account  annually  for  our 
progress  toward  the  goals  set  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IfA&sHA!.!.  T.  Mats. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate win  be  called  upon  to  reverse  action 
taken  by  the  House  last  month  which 


denied  funds  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

Various  reasons  have  been  offered  for 
the  House  action,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  shortsighted.  The  shortsightedness 
of  the  action  is  poignantly  Ulustrated  by 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  that  it  would  make  $1 
biUion  of  Ii-anian  surplus  oil  revenues 
available  to  help  industrialized  coim- 
tries  pay  their  energ>-  bills  and  for  loans 
to  the  developing  countries. 

While  Iran  has  been  an  apparent 
beneficiary  of  increased  revenues  from 
her  oil  resources,  it  is  aI.<;o  apparent  that 
her  leaders  recogrdze  their  international 
respoasibilities.  Thus,  the  House  action 
becomes  all  the  more  embarrassing 
when  we  view  the  United  States,  as  the 
world's  richest  nation,  retreat  from  her 
international  respoiisibilities  at  a  time 
when  a  nation  such  as  Iran  has  demon- 
strated a  far^ighted  aiid  sophisticated 
view  of  international  interrelationships. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  article  appearing  in  the  February 
22  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  an- 
nouncing the  Iranian  Government's 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iRA.v  Offees  $1  Billion  fob 

I;>.TERNATION4L    AH) 

Tehran,  February  21.^Iran,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Internatlooal  Monetary  Fund 
announced  plans  today  that  will  make  $1 
billion  of  Iranian  surplus  oil  revenues  avail- 
able to  help  industrialised  countries  pay 
their  energy  <^llls  and  for  locuos  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  move  to  recycle  a  portion  of  Iran's 
huge  revenues  into  the  world's  lending  mar- 
kets and  to  assist  International  develop- 
ment organizations  that  are  having  new 
troubles  raising  money  from  develc^>ed  na- 
tions suffering  from  high  oil  prices,  was 
announced  at  a  press  conference  here. 

DetaUs  of  the  plans  are  still  being  worked 
out. 

World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
and  IMF  President  H.  Johannes  Witteveen 
have  been  holding  talks  with  Iranian  c^- 
cials  here  and  were  present  with  F>rlme 
Minister  Amir  Abbas  HoTeida  at  the  press 
conference. 

McNamara  welcomed  the  Iranian  contribu- 
tion of  $1  billion  toward  a  first-year  capital 
of  $2  billion  to  $3  blllloa  required  to  start 
what  would  be  a  special  fund. 

In  addition,  Iran  whose  oU  profits  have  in- 
creased from  $3  billion  to  $10  billion  an- 
nually, will  repay  $1  billion  of  loans  and 
credits  it  had  previously  obtained  from  the 
World  Bank  and  other  governmental  and 
private  banks.  It  was  also  tnnounced. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proftosed  development 
fuiul  will  t}e  formed  by  oil-producing  as  weU 
aa  industrialized  nations. 

Iran's  initial  investment  will  be  made  at 
the  regular  commercial  rate  of  7  to  8  per  cent 
anniially.  Iranian  officials  indicated.  This  rep- 
resents a  break  with  the  pest  practice  of  the 
IMF  which  usually  obtains  loans  at  much 
lower  interest  rates. 

Iran's  $1  biUlon  apparently  wUl  be  used 
In  three  ways:  In  part  to  purchase  World 
Bank  bonds,  In  part  for  a  special  supplemen- 
tary facility  of  the  IMF  and  In  part  to  es- 
tablish a  new  development  fund. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruro. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imaninious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOt'S-CONSENT    ACEEEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  following  requests 
witli  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Church),  the  distmguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Case),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  f  Mr.  Javits  i ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and 
with  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader. 

I  a=;k  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  the  pendmg  measure  tomorrow  be 
limited  to  2  horns,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chukch)  ;  that  the 
time  on  each  of  three  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  limited 
to  2  hours;  that  time  on  any  other 
amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that 
t^e  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  with  the  di- 
visiOTi  and  control  of  time  wi  all  amend- 
ments and  the  bill  be  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not 
object,  but  I  wish  to  inquire  about  one 
or  two  things.  First,  that  the  amend- 
ments I  shall  offer  shall  all  be  considered 
to  be  germane  to  the  bfll  as  a  part  of 
tlie  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  a  part  of  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  I  believe— and 
I  submit  this  to  both  of  my  colleagues— 
that  time  in  opposition  to  the  bill  should 
be  assigned  to  whoever  opposes  the  bilL 
It  should  not  be  given  to  the  manager  on 
this  side,  as  he  also  favors  the  bill.  But 
I  am  perfectly  wilUng,  knowing  Senator 
Case  as  I  do,  to  let  that  apply  to  the 
amendments,  as  well.  He  and  I  will  work 
that  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fi-YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  whether  we  should  have  in 
the  agreement  the  pro\ision  with  respect 
to  germaneness? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  in  my  judgment  I  think 
that  is  very  much  the  idea  to  get  this 
thing  done.  It  must  be  very  clear  that 
even  imder  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
every  part  of  the  bill  would  be  open  to 
amendment,  including  strike-outs.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  amendments  contem- 
porary to  the  bill  that  would  be  affected. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  With  the  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendments  I 
shall  offer  will  be  considered  as  being 
germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  2957,  a  bUl  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  (except  three 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours 
each)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  debate  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first  de- 
gree; and  debate  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided,  That,  in  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee:  Provided  further,  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  except  the 
three  amendments  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  blU,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr,  Church)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) . 

Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment;,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'JfRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  an  engagement  on 
tomorrow  on  a  conference  committee.  I 
will  try  to  meet  my  obligations  and  still 
be  here  for  the  consideration  of  the 
OPIC  legislation. 

It  was  my  imderstanding  that  this 
legislation  would  be  completed  by  4  or 
5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  However,  If 
we  take  the  full  time  allowed  under  the 
unanimous -consent  requests,  we  would 
be  later  thsm  that.  Could  the  Senator 
from  New  York  say  how  much  time  would 
be  used  before  there  would  be  a  final 
vote? 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  be  unable  to 
say  exactly  when  we  would  be  through. 
However,  I  would  do  my  best,  be- 
ing a  very  good  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  not  to  use  time  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance,  taking  Into  account  that 
emergencies  can  always  come  along,  I 
am  satisfied. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
11  KM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS BIDEN  AND  ROTH  ON 
WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY   27,    1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  sifter  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  each  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has  been 
recognized,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments made  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  2957  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  will  be  recog- 
nized; after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
with  statements  made  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  S.  2957,  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Amendments  Act,  with 
time  limitations  thereon  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on  the 
amendments  a.id  on  final  passage  to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  tmtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  February  26,  1974,  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
February  19)   1974: 

Depabtment  of  Defense 

M.  David  Lowe,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Carl  S. 
Wallace,  resigned. 

U.S.  Postal  Seevici 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Gov- 
ernors of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  8,  1979: 

Hayes  Robertson,  of  Illinois,  vice  Patrick  E. 
Haggerty,  resigned. 

For  the  term  expiring  December  8,  1982: 

Robert  Earl  Holding,  of  Wyoming.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

In  the  Aih  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  806G. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  iu 
grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Walter    T.    Galllgan,    107-18- 
2660FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
7*0  be  first  lieutenant 

Acker,  Loren  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerson,  Mark  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Richard  J.,  4XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Airaghl,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Ben  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Kirby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alley,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amldel,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Peter  F.,  476-£:-7922. 

Anderson.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  Thomas  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apland,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Dan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Ernie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Reese  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arneson,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  Phillip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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AEier,  AiSLD.  D..  511-4&-8221. 
Ashey,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashton,  Kent  J.,  S46-76-1572. 
Atkins.  Edward  J.,  140-4a-373«. 
Atwood.  WUl  a^  m,  2S5-7S-2830. 
Austin.  Cbarles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Autre/,  DanJei  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Awerkamp,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber,  Thomas  D.,  574-ia-5380. 
Babin,  Jeremiah  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backman,  Charles  A  .  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  James  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baird,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Steren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakko,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balbln.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Cbarles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  jQlm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balph.  Robert  D.,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barchfeld.  Carl  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarngTOver.  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BasUe,  James  M.,  614-4O-6902. 
Baskett,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskett.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  Cecil  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateson.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batterman,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batura.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Leroy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers,  Bruce  M..  451-84-S274. 
Becker.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckham.  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BedlonJ,  Wllltem  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beery,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bent,  Ralph  G.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Dennlfi  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergrea,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bewley,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bibb,  Gene  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckler,  llicbael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUla,  Thomaa  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnam,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnkley,  Eldon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blslgnand,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaise.  Melvln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankmann,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  BUnton,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Carl  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blomquist,  Tbomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock,  Terry  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohlke,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollng,  Fred  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolstad,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondurant,  Frederick  N.,  49^-48-5150. 
Booher,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boughton,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowilen,  Lester  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Earl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Alan  R..  018-S8-8320. 
Bradley.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradney.  Jamee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Timothy  S-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brake.  Micbarel  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Jeffrey  I^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brann,  JeOrey  I^,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bremer,  Kim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner,  lUehaKl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlcker,  SteTen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Tlmethy  a,.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  WilUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  John  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  WiUiam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  WUliam  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Banrtall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bietaaitl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Rlduvd  K.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bninner.  Oeorge  J.,  663-70-&a20. 
Bryant,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brye,  Courtney  W.,  501-5^-0460.  ..  ^ 

Bubar,  John  H.,  007-i4-0916. 

Buch,  Frank  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchanan,  Gregory  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchholz,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buck,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buddenhagen,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buescher,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buhl,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burbrldge,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burkhart.  Buddy  W.,  44J -44-8245. 

Burkhlser,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burns,  FYancis  A.,  Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burrus,  George  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton,  Hal  S.,  423    62-6728. 

Bushman,  Dennis  M.,  89G-50-3047. 

Butcher.  Howard  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buxton,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byars.  WilUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Catae,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caldwell,  Glenn  A.,  Jr.,  509^2-6315. 

Camacho,  Jerry  P.,  511— 16-1642. 

Campbell,  Earnest  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Larry  W  ,  58ii-72-1018, 

Campbell,  Louis  V.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canfleld,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cannon,  Gary  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cannon.  Thombas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cantrell,  Cecil  B  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cantrell,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caprez,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carder,  Lane  E..  282^4-1293. 

Cardoza,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlile,  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlin,  Jaaies  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crj-lsen.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carmen,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.-.methon.  Carl  A..  424-C4-4781. 
Carpenter,  Frederick  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Jam^s  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll.  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Warren  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruth.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Graham  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter.  MUton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caruthers,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casteel,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Catchings,  John  P.,  213-^6-8676. 

Chambo,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Channel,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chllcoat,  Robert  E.,  Jr  ,  5P6-66-7149. 

ChUdem,  Henry  D..  45.V78-9412. 

Chlng,  Herman  S.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christensen,  Merlin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrlsten.sen.  Neil  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Claiborne,  Tlmoth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  Mark  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Defrance.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clary,  Barney  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clatanoff.  Ramon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claytor,  WUlard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clem,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clement,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clounch,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coakley,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  James  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockrum,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cchoon,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ck>ker,  James  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Wmie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collson,  Patrick  J.,  540^8-4202. 
Conn,  Woodson  T.,  4O3-C4-0117. 
Connelly.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  William  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotner.  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  George  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craighead,  David  J  ,  45»-74-6600. 
Crandall,  Bradford  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandall,  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cretin.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisp,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Crow,  Ralph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Andrew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Lloyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozier,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum,  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cukjatl,  John  J.,  Jr.,  510-60-61 13. 
Culbert.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culler,  lAwrenco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Hubert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumpton,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czarkowskl.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daig;e,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalfl  lime,  Elmer  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dantzler,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Cecil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Craig  E..  324-40-3X63. 
Davis,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  PhiUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Thompson  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davison,  Michael  A.,  442-^58-3875. 
Day,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deason,  James  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deddens,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deller,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deluca,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desormey,  Lee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deyoung,  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman,  Aloyslus  P.,  512-^8-4837. 
Dieckman,  Dana  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diehl,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimmlck,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockstader,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorfler.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorla.  Robin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douroux,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dove,  Jesse  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drack,  Marshall  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duenow,  Mitchell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuUaghan,  Owen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkin,  Steve  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap.  Graham  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlop,  Philip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimn,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  C,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durand,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earley,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastis,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens,  David  T.  D.,  456-«-3862. 
Edwins,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bilers,  Duane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsenhart,  Herbert  P.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elttreim.  Carlton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eklund,  Danny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EmUio,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knnls,  Steplien  W.,  02&-34-2764. 
Erckmann,  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BBtes,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ethrldge,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Peter  C,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evens,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pablo,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaJn,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallert,  DaTld  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fife,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnlay,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnley,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plorello,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiorillo,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  585-28-168S. 
Fisher,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Fleer,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  WUllam  A.,  HI,  461-78-^6040. 
Forman,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foedick,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foutch,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazer,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederlckson,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlck,  Jamee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fullenkanq),  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  WlUiam  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fusco,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Futoran,  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambrell.  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganske,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georls,  Victor  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geiger,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs,  Charles  E.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilch,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girod,  Franklin  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaser,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazener,  Charles  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clazener,  Wayne  H.,  24&-72-8&&1. 
Glenn,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetsch,  MarUn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodale,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Wallace  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotcher,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gough,  Carl  M,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravagne,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Marshall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grega,  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffln,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiths,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlggers,  Keat,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grinder,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grissom,  Jimmie  W.,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guess.  Curtis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurtcheff  JcAin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyton,  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggard,  Herman  O.,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halstead,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ham,  William  E.,  Jr..  335-^40-4874. 
Hanun,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammaker.  Ricliard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  George  E..  24&-78-1806. 
Handley.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hann,  David  B.,  S66-3e-2717. 
Hansberger,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  RlchardJ.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  R\isaeU  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Theodore  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmanu,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastey,  Ernest  L.,  464-9O-O509. 
Haurey.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haus,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havas.  Robert  T.,  065-S8-4965. 
Haydon,  Douglas  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazel,  Gecwge  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heggemeler,  Terry  P.,  615-^44-5890. 
Helntoe,  Wniiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemingway,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Paul  U.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley,  Randan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngs,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlchsen,  Davkl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henry.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Henson.  Rkctaard  A..  445-4^1975. 
Heslep,  Billy  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heeter,  Jarne*  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  BsynxKid  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hidenfelter,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgbee,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill .  Albert  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Gordon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltcheock,  C^irlstopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hix,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Steven  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Rodney  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopitins,  Frederick  T.,  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornack.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hough,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houle,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Reginald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu  Inker,  Jon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hummer,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humhreys,  Idlchael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huseby.  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Syrcle,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Tarrant,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum.  Harry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taykw,  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Richard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Steve  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tefteller.  WUlUm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tegtmeier,  John  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlas,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thigpen,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomllnaon,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,   Michael   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrower,  Todd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobler,  Merlin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Kerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnaon,  Cecil  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topel,  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tortl.  Bobert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tower,  Bertram  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trudell.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuck,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TuUler,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TiUUus,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyra,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ussery,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vahle,  Gregory  J..  491-50—4643. 
Vanecek,  Fred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanklrk,  Bodney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanmeter,   Kenneth   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannamen,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. ' 
Vanneee,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanorsdol,  Fred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velle,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verminion,  Byron  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vivlano,  Charles  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonberge,  Gerald  C,  319^0-5374. 
Voss,  Dennis  L.,  502-54—2591. 
Wagner,  Okey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldeck,  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  Alton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Boger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watley,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  GecH-ge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•    Watson,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watt,  Nephi  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Watts,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiler,  Bichard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welde,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Boger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyer,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jay  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Johnnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  WlUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlteman,  Bobert  E.,  314-^6-0665. 
Whittenberg,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltwwth.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlechmann,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUdman,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUk,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willcox,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wille,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  B.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Lonnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliamson.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllllston,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUs,  Gary  M..  531-46-^951. 
WiUson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUmshurst,  Frederick  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Bobert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilt,  Nelson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windier,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  Leonard  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woody,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortham,  James  O  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wright,  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WyaU,  Johnny  L.,  Jr.,  856-M-e««3. 
Yaffe,  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YoBhimoto,  Kmle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Cliflord  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  WUllam  B.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahrt,  Marcus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZeU,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlener,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Wesley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnk,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captain  (medical) 
Meyer,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wanerka,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain  (nurse) 
Satterley,  Daniel  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Akmt 
Tlie    foUowing-named    persons    for    reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired   list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUmi  1211: 
To    be   colonel,    Regular   Army   and   colonel, 
Army  of  the  United  States 
D\ike,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain.   Regular  Army  and  captain. 
Army  o/  the  United  States 
Crane.  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.      United     States     Code,     sections     3283 
through  3284 : 

To  be  major 
Bugay,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quatannens,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Bode.  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shegog,  James  H.,  229^6-7492. 
Traylor,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Blakeslee,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaney.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copley,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl,  Walton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy,  Charles  E.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guinn,  John  W.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hame,  Daniel  W.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Darrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omeara,  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Herbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollow,  John  A.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Tinsley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamcke,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Moore,  John  W.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roden,  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  foUowlng-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the  Regular  Army  of  the   United 
States.   In   the   grades   specified,   under   the 
provisions  of  title   10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 


To  he  captain 

Albee,  Donna  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alderson,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antonini,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badger,  Gary  R.,  007-4O-6616. 

Bailey,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Kim  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beauchamp,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brillant,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erock.schmldt,  Fredric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavaness,  George  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coats,  Jacqueline  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cuddy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlvalentin,  Anthony,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duckworth,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Furukawa,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabriel,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gensler,  Ivonna»  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heacock,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston,  Brice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ralph  G.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Sandrah  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGarry,  Ann  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McManus,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuade,  Michael  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metcalf,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Earnest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moses,  Morns  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pchlmann,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pope,  Joe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rankin,  Andrew  W.,  474—44-9262. 

Robertson,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  WUUam,  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sialey.  David  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankewltz,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WUliam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehner,  Robert  J.,  2S6-38-1492. 
Werner,  Joan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Anna,  David  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bednar,  Carolyn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eerry,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birdsell,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borles.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchheit,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrum,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callan,  "IliomaE  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsmukes,  Jxillan  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Ernestine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Ida  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gafiklll,  Galynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geothals,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graskl,  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guttman,  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamparian,  PhyUls  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herget,  Craig  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irons,  Margaret  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lungerlch,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeglijewskl,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehrer,  James  E..  334—42-8689. 
Kobasa,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucera,  Raymond  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jane  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mader,  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melaon,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muldoon,  Terrance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miilllns,  Maureen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muschewske,  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muskovln,  Marie  L.,  292-42 -S158. 
Newton,  WUllam  .G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Jimmy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norvell,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oneal,  Georgia  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Padd«n.  Terranc*  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puett,  I«onard  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuhlTTian,  Rlcbard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa.  Patricia  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Gladys  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoener,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ben  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Pamela  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Specbt.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story,  DeniUs  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strzeleckl,  Loma  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Jane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swinger.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trammell.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tudor,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutt,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaught.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Evelyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Joseph  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wler,  Carolyn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlka,  Judith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Elena  Y.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  iecond  lieutenant 
Anderson,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoggeoB,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln,  Kathleen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgle.  Wade  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgecomb,  Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallaway,  Barbara  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltas,  Judy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menard,  Edward  J.,  QJ35-34-6586. 
Prucha,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler,  Prelda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs,  Terree  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Glenn  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SiaUvan,  Candice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taddiken,  Patrlcu  P..  630-^42-0001. 
Walsh,  Darleen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thx  Mabink  Cobps 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to  the 
grade  of  colonel: 

Vincent  A.  Albers,  Jr.   Dwayne  Gray 
Dan  C.  Alexander         Edward  P.  Grtiyson.  Jr 
Terence  M.  AUen  Macdonald  Grew 

James  O.  Allison  Thomas  L.  Orlffln  Jr 

Warren  L.  Anmjentorp  Harry  T.  Hae«TT,nn 
Prancls  AndrlUunaa      Robert  G.  Haggard 
Kermlt  W.  Andrus        John  B.  Harris 
Earl  W.  BaUey  Herbert  M.  Hart 

wnH  ^-  ^^1°""  Richard  E.  Hawes.  Jr. 
William  D.  Bassett,  Jr.PrancU  J.  Heath   Jr 
Harold  L.  Blanton.  Jr.  Howard  R  Henn' 

Nicholas  K.  Bodnar  Donald  H.  Hlldebrand 

James  R.  Bowser,  Jr.  Charles  W.  HolTner 

John  R.  Braddon  John  8.  HoUlngshead 
Albert  E.  Brewster.  Jr.  Robert  C.  V.  Hughes 

Oeorge  L.  Bruser  John  W.  Irion  Jr 

WUllam  E.  Buckon  Maurice  H.  Ivlns  '  Jr 

Richard  R.  Burrltt  Paul  O.  Janssen 

Guy  R.  Campo  Malcolm  S.  JoUey  Jr 

Robert  L.  Christian.  Chester  T.  Jones         ' 

_*''■•     .    ^  Raymond  H.  Kanster 

David  A.  Clark  Floyd  A.  Karker,  Jr. 

John  W.  Claybome  John  J.  Keefe 

Charles  W.  Collier  Robert  J.  Keller 

James  K.  Coody  James  P.  King 

Gorton  C.  Cook  Prank  B.  Koethe 

George  B.  Crist  Charles  R. 
Richard  L.  Crtte  Kucharskl  Jr 

James  L.  Day  Richard  A.  Kucl' 

Joseph  Deprima  Ray  O.  Kummerow 

John  J.  Donahue  Leo  J.  LeBlanc  Jr 

Pnlllp  J.  Dooley  Robert  W.  Lewis 

Alfred  N.  Drago  George  Q.  Long 
Daniel  M.  Duftleld,  Jr.  Theodore  J.  Lutz  Jr 

Ronald  P.  DunweU  Robert  J.  Lyons 

Ronald  P.  Eckmann  Joseph  A.  Mm-Ttim. 

Hans  O.  Bdebohla  Robert  E.  McCamey  n 

Donald  J.  Pulham  Robert  W.  Mclnnls 

Samuel  J.  Pulton  Roland  D.  McKee 

Donald  L.  Oaut  Walter  J.  McMamia 

Paul  K.  German.  Jr.  Don  A.  Mickl© 

Richard  O.  OUllok  Robert  J.  Mull» 


Robert  L.  MUbrad 
Richard  G.  Moore 
Thomas  R.  Morgan 
Wendell  P.  Morgen- 

thaler 
James  H.  Olds 
Evan  L.  Parker,  Jr. 
Jaraes  R.  Penny 
Horaclo  E.  Perea 
Rhys  J.  Phillips.  Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Polakoff 
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Rufus  A.  Seymour 
James  L.  Shanahan 
William  P.  Sheehan 
Arthur  B.  Shllan 
Eugene  £.  Shoults 
John  D.  Shoup 
Don  J.  Slee 
Melvln  J.  Steinberg 
Robert  E.  Switzer 
Richard  D.  Taber,  Sr. 
Wylie  W.  Taylor,  Jr. 


Ronald  M.  Proudfoot    St'anlej-  Q.  Tribe.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Reedy  Billy  P.  Visage 

WUllam  E.  RUey,  Jr.      Cnrroll  R.  Vorgang 
George  H.  Ripley  Anthony  G.  Walte 

John  P.  Roche  III  Phillip  C.  Walker 

J.  W.  P.  Robertson         Vonda  Weaver 
Dale  W.  Sanford  Joseph  K.  Wrlland 

Melvln  H.  Sautter  William  Welse 

Lawrence  R.  Seamon     George  M.  Wilson 
Roy  A.  Seaver  Rondell  K.  Wood 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel : 

Millard  S.  Abbott  George  H.  Laplata 

\yiUlam  J.  Alford  Frank  P.  Marcus 

Allen  M.  Andreasen  Thomas  M.  McCabe 

Raymond  R.  BareLs  Prank  G.  McLenon 

Kenneth  D.  Barnes  John  R.  Miller 

WUllam  H.  Berry  in  Billy  M.  Mitchell 

Arthur  P.  Boland  Allan  O.  MoUtor 

Alvln  W.  Bowen  William  W.  Monahan, 
James  P.  Burke,  Jr.  Jr. 

WUllam  R.  Bremer  Karl  N.  Mueller 

Clifford  J.  Brenner  Maurice  L.  Murphy 

John  H.  Broujos  RegUiald  T.  Murphy 

Walter  J.  Bryson  lU  Leo  J.  NaqiUn,  Jr. 

John  L.  CaldweU  Walter  C.  Noakea 

J.  A.  Cameron  Edward  C.  O'ConneU 

John  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Herbert  R.  Oxnam,  Jr. 

George  F,  Clampa  Clayton  H,  Parker 

John  E.  Courtney  Elmer  P,  Pattillo 

George  M,  Crall  William  D.  PoweU,  Jr. 

Robert  G.  Davis  Ronald  L.  PuUen 

John  P.  Dempsey  Robert  O.  Raabe 

Prank  H,  Denobrlga  Charles  G.  Reynolds 

Joseph  R.  Dobbratz  G«orge  A.  Ruling 

Horace  M.  Dubose  in  WlUlam  L,  Roberts 

Lowell  E.  Enslen  Richard  W.  Rocken- 
James  A.  Everett  bach 

Robert  J.  Fagot  Edgar  O.  Sadler 

Fred  M.  Greene,  Jr.  John  P.  Sanderson, 
William  P.  Grimes  Jr. 

Delias  H.  Harder  Kenneth  R.  Seltz 

Ulus  G.  Hudson,  Jr.  Thomas  A.  Simpson 

Ernest  L.  Ittner,  Jr.  Robert  J.  Stolarlk 

Robert  O.  Jones  WUlls  Swales,  Jr. 

John  E.  Kelleher,  Jr.  Gordon  A.  Sweitzer 

William  A.  KneUer  William  A.  Tate 

William  J.  Koogan  Ronald  Trepas 

John  J.  Krasovlch  Edwin  P.  VozeUa 

Paul  G.  Kuntz  Harold  R.  Warren,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Richard  P.  Weinberg 

Lamontagne  Norman  C.  Willcoz 

Ney  C.  Landrum  Orlow  R.  Zumwalt 

The  foUowing  named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

Robert  T.  Adams  Daniel  W.  Brown 

John  B.  Alrola  Richard  H.  Brown 

WiUiam  A.  Allanson  Randolph  M. 
Alton  L.  Amldon  Browne  HI 

Ronald  C.  Andreas  Richard  G.  Braim 

Donald  M.  Babltz  Samuel  P.  Brutcher 

Robert  L.  Baggett  James  P.  Bugbee 

Charles  D.  BaUey  Marlon  G.  Busby 

Edgar  M.  Balr  John  W.  Butler 

Daryl  E.  Baker  Robert  L.  Cantrell 

Owen  C.  Baker  Oeorge  L.  Capwell,  Jr. 

Kent  C.  Bateman  Frederic  8.  Carr,  Jr. 

James  D.  Beans  James  E.  Cassity 

Donn  C.  Beatty  Michael  D.  Cerreta,  Jr. 

Peter  S.  Beck  Howard  Chapln 

Wayne  V.  BJork  John  P.  Charles 

Clay  D.  BlackweU  Albert  K.  Charlton 

WlUiam  H.  Bond,  Jr.  Richard  P. 
Edward  H.  Boyd  Ohenault 

Gene  E.  Brennan  Howard  A.  Christy 

John  V.  Brennan  Walter  T.  Chwatek 


Fred  L.  Clsews.cl 
Dale  H.  Clark 
James  S.  Coale 
David  D.  Colcombe 
Paul  M.  Cole 
Donald  B.  Conaty 


Arthur  C.  Katen 
Larry  A.  Kaufman 
Jease  N.  Keathley 
Robert  D.  Kelley 

Cloyd  H.  Baingensmlth 
James  V.  Knapp 


John  O.  March 
John  A.  Martin 


Jeremiah  P.  Connors     Frank  P."  Knight 
Richard  C.  Conway        George  A.  Knudson 

^''^^^^.P°°^  Raymond  M.Kost^ky 

?f^««' T.Cook,  Jr.         JaiesM.Krutherr  ^ 
James  G.  Cowart,  Jr.      John  P.  Landls 
Ix>gan  A^Crouch  Kenneth  W.  Langford 

Denver  T  Dale  m  Alex  Lee  ^ 

S  f,^^^^,;^*''*^^^-  •^'■-   PifT^e  L.  Lefevre 
^°l^^^I-^V^°'^  JoHii  M.  LlUa 

1^m''.f«'^'r*y  Ruesell  Lloyd,  Jr. 

TZmn?r  nT  Frederick  a'  llocke 

wTti^T?f*°  .     Howard  L.Long 

Walter  J.  Donovan,  Jr.  winiam  w  t  nr,» 
Edmund  H.  Dowling      ^V:„!!J,  o  t^' 

WUllam  B.  Draper  Jr    !1^"°o^t  ^'^°°^y-  "''■• 
Pari  w  n„>,lt.  Arthur  P.  Lorlng,  Jr. 

Peter"T.°Duggan  f  ^?  ^  i'^'^" 

Jon  T.  Easle?  ^^J.^  ^-  ^J""^^'  ^'■ 

FredL.EdwLds.Jr.       ^f^^'c  Jf^AnT 
Wallace  H.  Ekhohn,  JrwSJ^f^  w^^^t'' 
Leo  R.  Elweu,  Jr.  «i^x,  x^-^''^'^^ 

Richard  H.  Esau,  Jr.      ^^^  M.Marks 
Daniel  C.  Escalera 

^^Te^'pL^s'''"'       JosephusL.Mavretic 

JamesE^k^r  S,'llf'^°%=- "??''^'«1 

Harris  J.  PenneU  WUllain  J.  McOrath 

Warren  A.  Pe?dinand   ^^^^^  ^-  McWlUlams. 
WUllam  D.  Pitts  m       Tn^L.  »#  r,    ^ 

Dennis  C.  Fitzgerald     huTp  L^i^f.r 
Herbert  M.  Fi?  Huey-P  L  MUler 

Pasquale  J.  pforio  S^^G  M^fJr" 

Pat  D.  Ford  T^^  °-  ^^^^' 

Robert  L.Formanek      NeU^'^^'"' 
Stephen  R  Fouleer        fjelip.  MUler 

George  R  B^aS  Jr.      S^^lj  f  ^T  , 
CarroUR.  Franklin        R°bert  J.  Modrzejew- 
Paul  E.  Praser,  Jr.  p,,!„i  „  ,, 

Joseph  A.  Prasier  III     ^'l^  ?•  ?f  "^"^ 
John  D.  Priske  nonlln  V    ,2r°'^  < 

James  S.  Gahagan  2^i?  ^  ^'>^^ 

Robert  E.  Garcia  ^^f  "i*"""* 

Harry  H.Gast,  Jr.  f^^Z^;'^?'^^ 

James  I.  Gatlifl  Jf^^S^l/-  "uh-ooney 

WUllam  R.Gentry  ^^^^Jf'Z'^^- ^'■ 

James  A.  Getchell  ^^hir^  w^"^.""*^ 

Hendrlk  A.  Gldeonse  ooWh  f'^w?" 

Charles  D.  Goddard  «''5t'V,?^'''^° 

Thomas  A  "*"  ^T*^xf "  °^''''°' 

Joe^l^'^^r  ?a^W.^^' 

U^^E°^^e  ^'=^'>/o°eirr 

S^^^td^y  Hvi= 

T>nKo^  -ITT  „""•"'  Jerry  D.  Peterson 

H^^<^V?'*^°*  Riclird  PetrofT 

mc  w?  A  A°°  w  J*'^'^  M.  Pierce 

■^o^wS"^**^^^''  David  M.Pimie 

Thomas  W.  Hancock,  John  B.  Pozza 

imf'     ^  _  MischaRader 

MUton  D.  Harnden  joha  T.  Radlch 

Jo^o^Tf^r^'i"^  Herbert  Tl  laid 

^^kHn^'l^^  Thomas  W.  Rich.  Jr. 

Ric^rt-?-^^^^  Ronald  O.  Richardson 

Richard  T.  Henry  Reginald  H 
Joseph  P.  Hoar  Rldgeryn 

Richard  C.  Hoffman  David  S.  Ruling 

T°!?'^  ^  Hopkins  Benny  D.  Rinehart 

John  G.  Cooper  James  L.  Roach 

Malcolm  T.  Homsby,  George  N. 
^^-  RobUlard.  Jr. 

Thomas  C.  Houston  WiUiam  J.  Rodenbach 

Harold  L.  Hunter  Henry  W.  Roder 

Harold  V.  Huston  Robert  P.  Rogers 

Larry  T.  Ingels  Richard  D.  Ross 

Eugene  8.  Jaczko.  Jr.  Edwin  Sahaydak 
Walter  M.  Jastrzemski  Conrad  J.  Samuelsen 

Sven  A.  Johnson  JameB  R.  Scafe 

Gordon  R.  Johnston  Donald  E.  Schaet 

Duncan  H.  Jones  James  M.  Schmidt 

Stanley  E.  Jones  Marvin  E. 
Richard  A.  Joralmon        Sclkwaninger 

Jim  R.  Joy  Hugh  L.  Scott  m 
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John  P.  Senik 
Roger  L.  Shafer 
Danny  A.  Sharr 
Robert  W.  Shaw 
James  L.  Shelton 


WUllam  J.  Tirschfleld 
James  B.  Townsend 
Charles  8.  Tubbs 
John  Vannortwick  III 
Vincent  A.  Vernay 


Michael  K.  Sheridan     Mlchtiel  G.  Wadsworth 
Robert  F.  Sheridan        Caleb  N.  Wall 
Richard  T.  Shlgley        Larry  N.  Ward 
James  S.  ShlUinglaw     George  F.  Warren 
Lionel  V.  SUva  John  L.  Watson 

Roger  E.  Simmons         Leland  O.  Waymire 
Francis  Simon  Richard  J.  Webb 

Robert  N.  Simpson         John  F.  Weeks 
Frederick  E.  Slsley         Stuart  L.  Weinerth, 
Barry  F.  Skinner  Jr. 

PhUlip  Qr.  Slough  George  H.  Welsh 

Gareth  W.  Smeltzer       Charles  M.  Welzant 
Ellis  F.  Smith  Frank  H.  Whitton 

WilUam  W.  Smith  Larry  R.  Williams 

Richard  H.  Stableford  Donald  D.  Wilson 
Orlo  K.  Steele  Charles  A.  Wimmler 

Victor  D.  Steele  James  M.  Winberg 

Michael  E.  Stein  Robert  J.  Winglass 

James  E.  Swab  Donald  Wojclk 
James  R.  Sweeney         BUly  D.  Womack 
Leonard  J.  Szafranskl  Joseph  B.  Wuertz 

Bernard  H.  Thomas  John  R.  Wuthrich 

Jack  C.  Thompson  Lauritz  W.  Young 

Joseph  C.  Thorp  Alvin  M.  Younger 

The  foUowlng  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 

Robert  J.  Alfonso  Robert  F.  Horan,  Jr. 

Glenn  E.  Allen  Leroy  M.  Jones 

Richard  P.  Althouse  Donald  V.  Joyce 

James  R.  Arnett  Edward  A.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Joseph  C.  Baldwin  Edwin  K.  Klefner 

Rolan  E.  Banks  Charles  E.  Knettles 

Richard  G.  Bean  Wayne  E.  Koons 

Robert  D.  Becker  John  M.  Kretsinger 

WlUlam  M.  Bishop  PhlUIp  B.  Layman 

Allan  E.  Bloom  Charles  A.  Lazzaro,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Blum  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr. 

John  D.  Boswell  Peter  A.  Love 

Joe  D.  Bowlhig  David  R.  Martin 

James  A.  Bricker  Lawrence  McCarthy 

Peter  J.  Brlggeman  James  G.  McClave 

Oeorge  J.  Buckner  Dudley  E.  McPadden, 
Charles  W.  Busbar  III       Jr. 

Joseph  B.  Byrnes  John  J.  McLaughlin. 
ChUton  S.  Cabot  jr. 

Edward  P.  Carlin  Harry  R.  McPike 

WUllam  G.  Cheadle  Henry  P.  Mehlert,  Jr 

Charles  W.  Ciarchick  George  P.  Meyers,  Jr 

Alfred  I.  Clayes,  Jr.  Oene  A.  MUler 

Richard  T.  Close  Donald  J.  Miloscia 

Joseph  M.  Coman  John  C.  Moffett 

James  E.  Cooper  George  E.  Moore 

John  C.  Cooper,  Jr.  WUllam  O.  Nelson,  Jr. 

James  A.  Cralge  Lawrence  E.  Nugent 

Martin  J.  Crowley  John  E.  Oates 

Peter  W.  Defty  Robert  W.  Painter 

Raymond  Depwe  James  W.  Pattlson 

Marvin  L.  Dery  David  A.  Perry,  Jr. 

Glenn  V.  DUl  Joseph  L.  Pestana,  Jr. 

Bocci  M.  Dlsclpio  Charles  G.  Peterson 

Glenn  H.  Downing  Eric  N.  Piper 

WUdon  E.  Eaddy  Gerald  M.  Prlzant 

Thomas  J.  Ebner  Hugh  C.  Purser 

Bernard  T.  Ellerts  WUUam  A.  Rasmussen 

Edwin  J.  Emmet,  Jr.  Howard  E.  Rast.  Jr 

Richard  M.  Evans  Robert  S.  Reeves 

Joseph  Pasano  Thomas  M.  Rels 

M.P.  Prank  m  John  V.  Reschar 

Predric  W.  Frost  m  Erland  Renter,  Jr 

Prank  GentUe  cecU  E.  Rice 

Robert  A.  Glovanelll  WUllam  P.  Rlcketts 

WUllam  L.  Goodwin  WUllam  H.  Ridings 

John  W.  Grelner  Frederick  C.  Robinson 

WUllam  S.  Hamel  Richard  G.  Rodriguez 

Ralph  D.  Hanklns  George  T.  Rorrer,  Jr. 

Tood  G.  Hannah  Richard  Sancho 

Harald  R.  Hansend-  Arthur  J.  Sattolo 

"■euss  Ellis  A.  Schmidt 

WUUam  J.  Hatcher,  Charles  W.  Schrader 

Jr.  John  A.  Shanahan 

Kenneth  A.  Helmes  Lawmece  D.  Sheridan 

James  A.  Herbert  Carmen  P.  aiurle 

Peter  H.  Hoflnga  Richard  W.  Singer 

Edwin  K.  HoUes  Thomas  B.  Smith 

Jon  D.  HoUabaugh  Paul  Soby 


Dale  W.  Spence  Newton  L.  Wakeman 

George  T.  Stevens  in    Arthur  E.  Walls 
Dan  G.  Switzer  Richard  J.  Walters 

John  H.  Tewksbury       WiUiam  E.  Wean 
Charles  H.  Townsend    James  R.  Welnlader 
Richard  P.  Trotter         Glennon  D.  Woods 
Barclay  M.  Wagner        WUllam  D.  Young,  Jr. 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major ; 

Andrew  B.  Adams  Moses  Cervantes 

Sidney  C.  Adklns  Calvin  S.  Champion 

Robert  M.  Akin  Clyde  O.  Childress,  Jr. 

Walter  P.  Aleksic  Robert  G.  Clapp 

Joseph  H.  Alexander  Roger  L.  Clawson 

Keni:eth  L.  Ammons  David  O.  Clough 

WUliam  M.  Anderson  Vincent  S.  Coll 

Louis  P.  Andrews  Raymond  L.  ColUns,  Jr 

John  F.  AngU  Edward  M.  Condra  III 

Peter  P.  Angle  James  P.  X.  Connolly 

Carl  R.  Ariola  James  J.  Coolican 

Mordecai  R.  Arnold  Wayne  A.  Coomes 

Elie  M.  Asanovlch  Gary  J.  Cooper 

Robert  B.  Austenfeld,  David  C.  Corbett 

Jr-  Robert  S.  Coulter 

Henry  W.  Austin  Robert  A. 
Edward  V.  Badolato  Courtemache 

William  W.  Bahnmaieroonald  C.  Cox 

Alfred  D.  Bailey  L^.jg  p.  creadick 

Thomas  R.  Balsley  Oliver  J.  Crews.  Jr. 

Clarence  L.  Baker  Douglas  A.  Crowe 

Larry  L.  Baldwin  j^j^q  p  Crowley 

Andrew  B  Banks,  Jr.  j^^^  ^  Currell 

Dwlght  D.  BarnhUl  lo^^u  R.  Cushman 

^ulV.Ba^a  WUllam  H.  Dabney 

Gordon  D.  Batcheller  Donald  W.  Dadlsman 

Leonard  J.  Beaudoln,  j^^^.^  j^.  Daniel 

„  '^''- ,    „  „     .  Paul  G.  Davenport 

Dennis  D.Beckman       james  M.  Davis 

Howard  L.  Decastro 
Gerald  DeJong 
Cliff  E.  Delano 
John  D.  Dempsey 


WUllam  D.  Benner 

Jesse  D.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Gale  F.  Benolt 

Donald  D.  Bergman 

Alfred  R.  Bergstrom.     DrvTd"v."Denton 

Thomas  R.  Betz 
Edward  O.  Bierman 
Charles  N.  Bikakis 
Wesley  H.  Birt 
Alfred  H.  Blvens 
Richard  P.  L.  Bland 
Lawrence  J.  Boiler 
Norman  H.  Bomkamp 
Walter  E.  Boomer 


Rodney  W.  Botelho 
Howard  J.  Bowden 
James  W.  Bower 
Gene  W.  Bowers 
WilbtuTQ  R.  Bowers 
PhUip  S.  Bradley 
Prank  D.  Brady 
David  M.  Brahms 


Donald  H.  Dewalt 
Ted  O.  Dickson 
Richard  P.  Diehl 
Rot)ert  H.  Dietrich 
John  D.  Dobak 
Chris  G.  Dokos,  Jr. 
Theodore  G.  Dopko 
Richard  J.  Dove 
Michael  P.  Downs 

wmilm^T.  Bo^e'rman  £?™fs  ^^^lif^""  „ 
WUllam  R.  Dudman 

Hubert  G.  Duncan 

James  T.  East 

James  D.  Eckert 

Donald  G.  Elrich 

Richmond  K.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Ellison 

Berlls  P.  Ennis 

Martin  L.  Brandtner      Charles  C.  Entwistle, 

Marx  H.  Branum  Jr. 

John  P.  Brlckley  Walter  M.  Esser 

James  V.  Bronson  Frank  W.  Evans 

Richard  L.  Brown  Barry  W.  Perlch 

Prancls  M.  Burke  WlUlam  I.  Perrler 

Austin  R.  Bninelll,  Jr.  William  D.  Fish 

Martin  C.  Brush  Ernest  T.  Fitzgerald 

Elton  N.  Buesing.  Jr.     John  G.  Fitzgerald 

Richard  E.  Bttrgess        Jon  T.  FUnt 

George  W.  Burkley         PhUlp  A.  Porbes 

Larry  E.  Byers  Kim  E.  Pox 

Jerry  M.  Byrd  Raymond  P.  Fox 

Charles  S.  Cahaskle       Alexander  A.  Prlsenda 

George  R.  Calllson         Donald  PuUem 

John  A.  Caputa  Robert  B.  Gann 

Richard  P.  Carlisle         Donald  R.  Gardner 

Robert  A.  Carlson  PhlUip  E.  Gardner 

James  P.  Carney  Frederic  L.  Gatz 

Thomas  J.  CarroU  Edmond  D.  Gaucher, 

David  J.  Cassady  Jr. 

Peter  H.  Cathell  George  E.  Gaumont, 

Prank  G.  CastUlo  Jr. 

Bernard  J.  Cauley  Joseph  W.  Glbbs  ni 

Hubert  L.  Causey  Albert  P.  Gibson 

John  P.  Caynak  Urban  L.  GiU 

Alfred  P.  Cazares,  Jr.     Gerald  L.  Gill 

WUliam  F.  Cerny  Floyd  S.  Giordanl 


Eugene  M.  Glass 
Richard  Gleeson 
Tnomas  E.  Gnibus 
John  A.  Goehrlng 
Constantlne  Gofas 
Richard  L.  Goodlake 
Bruce  A.  Greene 
David  B.  Gregory 
James  A.  Gress 
James  R.  Griffin 
Edward  A.  Grimm 
Darcy  E.  Grlsler 
Wnilam  A.  Grubbs  III 
Ronald  J.  Gruenberg 
John  M.  Gruuer 
John  J.  Guenther 
John  W.  Guy 
Paul  E.  Hackert 
Allen  C.  Hadley 
John  A.  Hadley 
Lynn  M.  Haines 
wmiam  A.  Hall 
Bartholomew  G. 

HalUday 
Herman  G.  Hannah 
Chester  E.  Hanson 
Myron  C.  Harrington, 

Jr. 
PhlUip  L.  Harrington 


Burrell  H.  Landes,  Jr. 
VirgU  B.  Lanham,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Larsen 
Donald  H.  Larson 
Raymond  M.  Lawseth 
John  H.  Lawson 
Otto  J.  Lehrack  in 
Robert  LeUter 
James  W.  Lent,  Jr. 
Otto  G.  Linden 
Gerland  E.  Llndgren 
Theodore  P. 

Lingeneelter 
Wesley  A.  Lokken 
Robert  E.  Lorch 
Gary  N.  Loveland 
Prancls  L.  Loving 
James  W.  Lowe.  Jr. 
Rudolph  P.  Lusk 
Joseph  A.  Lutheran 
John  M.  Lutton,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Lyman,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Lynch 
Eugene  A.  Lynch 
Gerald  E.  MacDonald 
Robert  F.  Machado 
John  A.  Magyar 
WllUam  D.  Major 
Douglas  R.  Manning 


Robert  P.  Harrington  Paul  S.  Marcani 

Richard  I.  Harris 

Terry  E.  Harris 

Charles  B.  HartzeU 

Edward  M.  Healey 

Marlin  L.  Hefti 

John  H.  Helm 


Elliott  R.  Markell,  Jr. 
James  H.  Marshall 
John  T.  Marshall 
Matt  J.  Marshall 
Edwin  J,  MartUike,  Jr. 
ArvUle.  D.  Martin 


Thomas  E.  Hemingway  John  S.  Martin 
George  L.  HemphlU,  Jr  Claude  A.  Matson 
Nelson  P.  Hendricks     James  E.  May,  Jr. 
PhUllp  N.  Hendrlx         James  S.  May 
James  B.  Hlckok  Michael  H.  McAfee 

James  B.  Hicks,  Jr.        Charles  M.  McCain 
Donnal  E.  HUtbrunner  William  J.  McCaUum 


Karl  S.  Holdaway 
Kenneth  D.  Holland 
Robert  S.  Holman 
Hfirvard  V.  Hopkins, 

Jr. 
Carl  J.  Horn 
Melvln  Horowitz 
Arthur  L.  Houston,  Jr. 
Otis  D.  Howe  III 
Walter  R.  Hoyle 
Frank  A.  Huey 
Merle  A.  Hufford 
Gerald  C.  Huggln 
Longstreet  M.  Hull 
Gerald  P.  Huml 
WUllam  P.  Hurley 
Lajon  R.  Hutton 
Karl  H.  Hutzler 
Carl  R.  Ingebretsen 
Charles  M.  Isbell 
Orvllle  E.  Jamies,  Jr. 
Leo  R.  Jamleson 
Harry  W.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Peter  R.  McCarthy 
John  C.  McDonald 
Joseph  P.  McDonough, 

Jr. 
John  J.  McDermott 
James  R.  McElroy,  Jr. 
David  J.  McGraw 
James  P.  McHenry 
Robert  C.  Mclnteer 
Winiam  A.  Mclntvre 

n 

Samuel  K.  McKee  III 
John  L.  McLaughlin 
Paul  A.  McLaughlin 
Ted  C.  McNeel 
Kenneth  A.  McVay 
Charles  J.  Mears,  Jr. 
Antonio  MedlavUla 
ClEu-ence  I.  Meeks  IH 
Spencer  P.  Mehl 
John  H.  Messlck 
Harry  R.  Metzler 
Richard  H.  Meydag 


Anthon  C.  Johnson,  Jr. David  C.  Mills 


Donald  W.  JohnsoA 
Edward  E.  Johnson 
Gerald  M.  Johnson 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson 
Richard  A.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
Donald  W.  Johnston 
Rajrmcnd  W.  Kalm,  Jr 


Harry  R.  Mills 
Larry  J.  Miner 
Roger  L.  Miner 
Larry  Q.  Mitchell 
Alfred  L.  Mlze 
Gerry  M.  Mlzer 
Robert  W.  Molyneux, 
Jr. 


Richard  S.  Kaye 
John  H.  Keating 
Edmund  M.  Keefe,  Jr. 
Alan  B.  Kehn 
Prancls  D.  Kelly 
John  P.  Kelly,  Jr. 
WiUiam  M,  Keys 
Wlllard  E.  Kinney,  Jr. 
Joe  J.  Kirkpatrick 
Watt  J.  Kiser 
Donald  P.  Klingler 
Robert  C.  Korman 
Thomas  W. 

Krlmmlnger 
PhUlp  R.  Kruse 
Wmiam  P.  Lakln 


Raymond  B.  Moore 
Robert  C.  Moore 
Lawrence  R.  Moran 
Harmon  S.  Morgan,  Jr. 
John  D.  Morris 
Kenneth  J.  Morris 
PhUlp  R.  Morris 
Lenus  C.  Morrison 
Charles  G.  Mulford 
Michael  P.  Mulqueen 
Donald  R.  Muncle 
Barry  J.  Murphy 
John  M.  Mushallo,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Myers 
DonUnlk  G.  Nargele 
Ralph  Nelms 
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Bobby  J.  Newsom  Louis  K.  Shaw 

David  B.  NewtoB  RusseU  R.  Sberz«r 

Philip  L.  Noggl*  Troy  T.  Shirley 

Kenneth  K.  NoUnd        Andy  J.  Sibley 
Charles  r.  Norton  Bobby  G.  Slke« 

Robert  J.  O'Srlea  Uonel  M.  Sllva 

Elton  C.  03yme  William  N.  Simmons 

William  W.  Ogle  Jerry  I.  Simpson 

Larry  L  CLaughlln      John  H.  Slater 
John  H.  Olln.  Jr.  Robert  W.  Sloan 

Richard  A.  CNell  Hardy  A.  Slone 

Raymond  A.  CNelU      Frank  M.  Slovii 
Alan  L.  Orr  Old  B.  Smith 

William  H.  Osgood        Robert  W.  Smith 
Merton  J.  Oas  Vincent  M.  Smith 

Arthur  P.  Padloe,  Jr.     WUllam  S.  Smiih 
Hugh  P.  Pate  Thomas  J.  Solas 

Robert  L.  Patenaude    Gary  J.  Somerville 
P.abun  N.  Patrick.  Jr.    Richard  G.  Sonsa 
William  M.  Pearce         Billy  J   Speights 
Bruce  O.  Pearson  Louis  M.  Spevetz 

Jeremiah  W.  Pearson     Norbert  J.  Splteer 

II  Bayliss  L.  Splrev,  Jr. 

Donald  C.  Pease  Richard  M.  Stacy 

WUber  E.  PemeU,  Jr.    James  L.  Steele  " 
Joe!  N.  Peterson  David  R   Etefansson 

Lawrence  E.  Peterson   WUllam  C.  Stensland 
Joseph  R.  Phaneuf        Rc^er  E.  Steward 
Albert  H.  Phillips  James  J.  Stewart 

Herbert  E.  Plerpan  Stanley  R.  Stewart 
Joeeph  W.  Pinson  Donald,  L.  Stiegman 

Raymond  O.  Ptnson      Marion  F.  Stone 
Michael  L.  Piper  Alan  B.  Stout 

Kenneth  W.  Pipes         William  C.  Strotjp 
John  Plpta  John  A.  Studds 

Reginald  O.  PonsTord    William  W.  Stumpf 
lU  Francis  X.  Sullivan 

Corbett  a.  Pool  Harold  D.  Sullivan 

Ravmond  B.  Porter  Michael  L.  Sweeney 
Richard  A.  Prestera  William  T.  Sweeney 
Normmn  B.  Prldgen.  jr.W'arren  E.  Sweeteer 
Russell  C.  Prouty  ^^ 

David  B.  Prue  Andrew  P.  Taylor,  Jr. 

John  L.  Pyclor  ^^■-^  ^  Taylor 

Harold  F.  Pyle,  Jr.  Lawrence  A.  Taylor 
James  E  Q\iiU  Joseph  R.  Tenney 

David  A.  Quinlan  "^^^^  ^  Terpak  Jr. 

Henry  J.  M.  R«dcliff#   ^^^  K.  Thompson 
John  M.  Raftrdon  Orville  M.  Thompson 

Robert  M.  Seed  Richard  K.  Thompson 

Robert  J.  Begaii,  Jr      ''^^  ^-  ""wjcltmorton 
Donald  P.  Relchart       George  V.  Thurmond 
William  A.  Ttlley,  Jr. 
Gary  E.  Todd 
Henry  L.  Trtmble  ITT 
Lonnle  8.  UnderhUl 
Tom  V.  Richardson       f  Jj°«^  D   Ungar 
Kenneth  L.^Sr^      R^^F  vltf*^ 
John  D.  BJieT  ?■     "*  Z  ^*""*=^1 

ir     .  ^/       ,  James  B.  Vanfleet 

^l  ^^P?^'^'  AchUle  J.  Verbeck  Jr 

WU^O^  ^berson  Nat  H.  Vincent 

aeorg;e  K.  Robin-  porest  E.  Walker 

son,  Jr.  Hugh  L.  Walters 

Torrence  W.  Rogers  Richard  T.  Ward 

Ronald  C.  Rook  Mich»el  F.  Waters 

George  C.  Boa.  Robert  C.  Wat«)n 

Robert  A.  Ross  JanMs  B.  Way 

5^""*}^  »  ^^  ^^P^  D.  Webster 

Donald  W.  Rourk*  James  E.  Wells 

James  R.  Bufflnl  John  L.  Whaler 

William  E.  Russell  Roy  Whitehead   Jr 

Jaime  8»b«ter.  Jr.  Howard  M.  Whitfleld 

Robert  E.  Sallsbxiry  Justin  H.  Wlckens 

Lawrence  R.  Salmon  Robert  W.  Welgand 

Norman  W.  Sammla  Morgan  L.  Wilkinson 

Herbert  M.  Sanchei;  James  L.  Wllliama 

Bert  E.  G.  Sandvoss  David  J.  Willis 

rtonald  E.  S»nto  Ronald.  W.  Wilson 

Richard  C.  Schamay  Peter  D.  Winer 

Joseph  G.  Schamber  Herbert  T.  Winston 

Peter  O.  Sch&rf  IJavld  L.  Wlsem&a 

Ronald  W.  Schmld  Herbert  H.  Wood 

Richard  W.  Schulz  Randolph  L.  Wood,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Schussler  Moffalt  F.  Wylle 

William  F.  Schwab  David  A.  Wyrick 
Lawrence  B.  Beaman, Joseph  J.  L.  Yetter 

Jr.  Ralael  ZaJUes 

James  T.  Sebulster  Roger  Zensen 
AdoUo  P.  Sgambeliurl  Kenneth  N.  Zlke 

Wayne  B.  ShAver  Robert  F.  Zumbado 


Donald  P.  Relchert 
John  p.  RelUy 
Owen  B.  Benfro 
Edward  O.  Beusse,  Jr. 
Rlcbard  C.  Rich 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marin© 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 

James  R.  Acreback  Stephen  G.  Arps 
Jerald  R.  Agenbroad      Ruf  us  A.  Artmann  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Ahlbrecht      Victor  C.  Ashford 

Travis  M.  Alton  Edvrard  D.  Ashman 

Gary  R.  Albia  KUchael  D.  Ashworth 

Alan  K.  Albrecht  Robert  A.  G.  Bems 

Thomas  E.  Albright  Gerald  L.  Berry 

Laney  D.  Alexander  Timothy  L.  Berry 

James  J.  Allamon  Donald  L.  Best 

John  H.  Allen  Joseph  A.  Betta 

Charles  B.  Allison  Lee  H.  Bettls  Jr. 

Ill  John  A.  Blcknas 

David  S.  Althaus  Archie  J.  Biggers 

John  F.  Amend,  Jr.  Korman  K.  Bllllpp 
James  A.  Ameudolia      John  L.  Bilodeau 

L«ster  E.  Amlck  111  V.'illie  R.  Bishoff  Jr. 

Cecil  J.  Amparan  Donald  R.  Bishop 

Gordon  E.  Anderioa  W::lt?r  Robert  Bishop 

JohnC.  Afitle  David  L.  Bjork 

Gsorge  B.  Atkinson  Patrick  C.  Blackman 

John  F.  Auderer  HI  TV'Uliani  B.  Blackshear 

Stephen  L  Austin  ILirvin  S.  Blair,  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Averitt  Frank  R.  Blakemore 

ni  John  P.  Bland 
Raymond  P.  Ajtcs,  Jr.  James  R.  Blanlch 

Paul  3.  Bacon  David  W.  Blizzard 

Peter  B.  Badger  Paul  J.  Bloom.  Jr. 

R-jbert  L.  BaUey  Michael  P.  Boak 

Ronnie  J.  Bailey  Robert  J.  Boardmaa 

Gary  L.  Bain  Alec  J.  Bodenwelser 

Jerry  K.  Baird  John  A.  Boivln 

David  L.  Bak^r  George  J.  Bolduc 

William  J.  Baker  James  N.  Bonner 

WbeeierL.  Baker  Jay  F.  Boswell 

Charles  Balchunas  Paul  J.  Bourdon 

David  W.  Baldwin  Robin  R.  Bowen 

Jolm  T.  Balha  Earl  T.  Bowers,  Jr. 

James  R.  Ballard  Michael  S.  BowUng 

John  J.  Banning  James  R.  Bowman 

John  C.  Barber  John  W.  Bowman,  Jr. 

Peter  J.  Barber  T^mar  Boyd 

Richard  E.  Barber  Lynn  L.  Boyer  in 

Irvin  D.  Barkman  Michel  A.  Boyle 

James  E.  Barksdale  Sevath  A.  Boyum 
V.  iiiiam  H.  Barnetson,  FVank  A.  Bozanlch 

Jr.  Tliomas  A.  Braaten 

George  D.  Barnett  Kenneth  L.  Bradley 

Charles  J  Barone  Robert  J.  Bradley 

Bradley  E.  Barriteau  Cliaord  A.  Brahmstadt 

James  J.  Barta  Wayne  H.  Brandon 

Alien  C.  Bartel  IfcpKlns  P.  Breazeale 
Richard  J.  Bartolomea     HI 
Richard  L.  Barton,  Jr.  Charles  D.  Breme 

John  M.  Basel  Ian  Brennaa 

Douglas  L.  Bash  John  L.  Brennan 

Clarence  E.  Bates,  Jr.  George  L.  Brewer 

Prank  M.  Batha,  Jr.  Robert  R.  Brewton 

William  P.  Bau  James  Brigadier 

Gordon  W.  Bauer  Jr.  WUllam  R.  Brlgnon 
Edmiind  BauernXelnd  Melvln  J.  Brtnkley 

Arthur  S.  Bausch  James  A.  Brlnson,  Jr. 

Theodore  T.  Bean  Larrv  W.  Brltton 

James  H.  Beaver  Michael  V.  Brock 

Hugo  T.  Beck  Thomas  P.  Broderlek 

Emil  B.  Bedard  C^orge  M.  Brooke  ni 

William  A.  Beebe  n  Dennis  K.  Brooks 

Stephen  E.  Betser  Homer  W.  Brookshlre, 

Joseph  A.  Bekerlsin  Jr. 

David  E.  BeUttl  Coii£tantUio6  T 

George  Beley  Brown 

James  D.  BeU  John  P.  Brown 

Charles  A.  BeUls  Jr.  jon  L,  Brown 

mchard  W.  Berger  Michael  B.  Brown 
Stephen  B.  Berkheiaer  p-.m  a   Rrr^^.^ 

Maurice  F.  J.  Bernler  r1\  a  B^^ 

James  L.  Anderson  Z^^'i^^rc^ 

Leroy  V.  Anderson  Rf..^  .    nl"L^ 

Ralph  C.  Anderson  ^f      *'  ®'°*'' 

wiiM^^.  r^  .  "°""  Terrance  D.  Brown 

WUllam  D.  AjQderson  TWr.m-o  •>  »    '""" 

WUllam  T.  Anderson  ^"^  w^''"^"  '^'■• 

GaryD.Andresen  ^,T      ^x.^"°*" 

James  F.  Andrev.  s  UI  „  ^^^"^  ^-  ^'■^^^ 

RusseU  E.  Appleton  Ron&id  D.  Browne 

Roliert  J.  Arboieda  Randolph  D.  Brunell 

Rodney  A.  Arena  Kenneth  H.  Bruner 

Michael  J.  Arent  Cljarles  P.  Brust 

WUllam  D.J.  Fred  B.  Bryant,  Jr. 

Armstrong  Japies  P.  Buchll 
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Robert  J.  Buechler 
Allan  S.  Buescher 
Roger  D.  BuUard 
George  J.  Bunda 
WUllam  H.  Bunker 
Mark  C.  Bunton 
Glenn  P.  Burgess 
Victor  L.  Burgess 
PhUUp  G.  Burke 
Joseph  H.  Burney 
Dwight  E.  Burns 
Kenneth  R.  Burns 
Patrick  M.  Bvures 


Gary  E.  Colpas 
Richard  A.  Combs 
James  G.  Conard 
Patrick  J.  Connor 
WUllam  C.  Conrad,  Jr 
John  W.  Consolvo,  Jr. 
BlBlr  P.  Conway 
Stephen  P.  Cook 
Thomas  M.  Cook  TV 
Edwin  J.  Cooke 
Robert  W.  Coop 
Donald  R.  Cooper 
Larry  A.  Cooper 


Walter  R.  Burroughs     WUllam  L.  Cooper 

Michael  A.  Burrous  DUlard  W.  Copeland 
Thomas  Busceml,  Jr.     Dennis  Copson 

Larry  E.  Butler  Kermit  C.  Corcoran 

Dwight  R.  Byers  Alfred  G.  Cordes 

James  P.  Byrnes  WUllam  C  Corley 
Rocco  J.  Caldarella,  Jr.  Albert  J.  Cormier 

Douglas  Caldwell  ncai.iid  J.  Cornetta 

William  K.  Callahan  Fletcher  R.  Cosby 

Richard  L.  CallUian  Gary  M.  Costello 

Carl  P.  Campbell  Billy  R.  Courtney 

Edgar  M.  Campbell  Walter  S.  Cover 

Larry  E.  Campbell  WUllam  V.  Cowan  III 

Jose  R.  Campos  John  W.  Cox 

James  M.  Canarlo  Timothy  J.  Coyle 
Joseph  L.  Cannara,  Jr.  Bradford  L.  Craddock 

John  W.  Caplto  James  P.  Craig  n 

John  C.  CargUl  David  E.  Crals 

Tliomas  M.  Carlln  Ronald  E.  Crane 

Joseph  B.  Carlisle  Jhnmy  R.  Cranford 

George  A.  Carlson  Chandler  C.  Crangle 
Nicholas  F.  CarluccI,    Richard  A.  Crawlord 

•^'■-  John  P.  Cress 

Gary  L.  Camlcle  Randolph  E.  Crew 

Daniel  M.  Carradico  Thomas  W  Crew  II 

Patrick  G.  Carroll  CiilTord  J.  Crews 

Hugh  T.  Carter  Edward  E.  Crews 

Ronald  B.  Carter  James  E.  Crlppa 

James  A.  Cathcart  John  A.  Crltes 

Michael  B.  Cathey  James  C.  Crockett 

David  W.  Causey  Michael  J.  crow 

Lee  A.  Cerovac  Richard  A.  Crowe 

Merritt  N.  Chafey  IV  Fred  R.  Crowley 
Ju.-stice  M.  Chambers,  Louis  M.  Croy,  Jr. 

J'-  Stephen  Cucchlara 

Charles  R.  Champe  WUllam  L.  Culver 
Richard  Chandler  ni  David  J.  Cummlngs 

James  M.  Chapln  Edward  B.  Cummlngs 

Roger  G.  Charles  Waldo  B.  Cummlngs" 
Andrew  L.  Charison  Jr. 

Jerry  D.  Chase  John  T.  Cummins.  Jr. 

John  P.  Chase  Timothy  J.  Cunning- 
Jonathan  C.  Chase  ham 
Clarence  B.  Cheatliam,  Terry  M.  Curtis 

-."^'■-    „  ^  WlUiam  C.  Curtis 

Bruce  B.  Cheever  n  Ronald  L.  Czarneckl 

Klaurice  L.  Chevalier  Karl  E.  Dahlbere 

Jlmmle  W.  ChUds  Paul  R.  Dalgle 

Richard  J.  Choate  louIs  H.  Dailey 

Clayton  C.  Christen-  Terrence  R.  Dake 

T  ^^^   ^_  ,,  Robert  J.  Dalton 

Jac  A.  Christiansen  john  H.  Daly  HI 
Kenneth    L.    Christy,  Howard  D.  Daniel 

^■u   ^r,  ^^^^  Glenn  R.  Dars^  Jr. 

John  C.  Church  WUllam  L.  Daugherty 

Franklin  J.  Clzerle  Pam  d  David 

^°^,^£i<^''V^  wmiamL.DavUa 

Clair  W  CTark  U  DeUwyn  L.  Davis,  Jr. 

Henry  J.  Clark  Elmer  H.  Davis,  Jr. 

James  L.  Clark  janjes  H.  Davis 

James  f.  CUrk  jinam^  p  j^^, 

Micha«l  A.  Clark  Michael  A.  Davis 

James  M.  CTarke  juctael  P.  Davis 

Dennis  C.  CUyton  Thonas  E  Davis 

William  C.  Cleveland,  wm.m  J.'  Sv!^ 

T  'l'^'   r  ^     ,.  Carson  R.  Day 

f?,  f?    -,  <^°«^«'^'»"'  James  C.  Day 

Cirv-S^.^Co^^Jr.  ^'-"^.^.""-^ 

Georges  Coker  SfT^'J^r,^^'^**''" 

John  B.  Cole  Walter  E.  Deese 

Charles  A.  CoUlna  •^^'*  E.  Deichman 
Clelland  D.  Collins,  Jr.  Wayne  A.  Delnes 

Earl  M.  CoUlna  Joseph  Dellacorte 

William  E.  Collins  DentUs  O.  Delmauro 

Newton  A.  CoUyar  Robert  C.  Delones 

Robert  Colonna  Michael  P.  Delong 
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James  D.  Delp 
Thomas  R.  Deltix 
John  R.  Dempsey 
Charles  P.  Depreker 
Lee  H.  Desbordes,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Deterlng 
Robert  P.  Devere 
James  R.  Devore 
Eric  D.  Dick 
Harry  L.  Dletz 
Melvln  L.  DUday 
Michael  J.  Dineen 
Richard  Dlnkel 
Daniel  J.  Dlrkes 
Wilbur  C.  Dlshman 
Charles  L.  Dlsmore 
Stephen  J.  Dlugos  11 
Conrad  DogU 
Alfred  M.  Doktor,  Jr. 
Dennis  J.  Dolan 
Francis  J.  Donnelly 
William  R.  Donnelly, 

Jr. 
Robert  C.  Dopher,  Jr. 
Jefferson  D.  Dorroh  II 
Orron  S.  Dougherty 
Roy  R.  Dougherty 
Dennis  L.  Doyle 
Edward  J.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Orvls  R.  Doyle 
Wayne  C.  Doyle 
Paul  F.  Drnec 


Kenneth  L.  Fleming 

IV. 
Ronald  D.  Fleming 
Morris  O.  Fletcher 
John  R.  Fogg 
John  J.  Folan,  Jr. 
Brian  D.  Ford 
David  L.  Ford 
Edward  S.  Ford 
George  S.  Ford 
James  L.  Foresman 
Jon  R.  Forster 
James  D.  Fortune 
John  T.  Foster,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Fout 
Charles  R.  Fox 
Wesley  L.  Fox 
Thomas  L.  Franklin 
Robert  L.  Frantz 
Richard  H.  Freenoan 
Stephen  P.  Freiherr 
James  E.  French 
Claude  R.  Frldley 
Barton  J.  FrlebolUi,^ 
Michael  J.  Frlel/ 
Douglas  D.  Frlsplc 
WUllam  H.  Prison 
Leonard  R.  Fucljs, 

Jr. 
Carlton  W.  Fulford, 

Jr. 
PhUlp  N.  Fultz 


Charles  E.  Drumm,  Jr.  James  L.  Fiu-gerson 


Serge  R.  Dube 
Doyle  D.  Dudley 
Richard  D.  Duff 
Donald  R.  Dunagan 
Clarence  T.  Dunstan 
Robert  E.  Dzlalo 
Darryl  P.  Dzledzlc 
Donald  L.  Dzlggel 
John  H.  E^ger 
Robert  L.  Earl 


Arthur  J.  Purtney, 

Jr. 
Charles  S.  Gaede 
Tony  R.  Gain 
John  P.  Galllgan 
Charles  H.  Gallina 
Joseph  W,  Gallo 
David  A.  Garcia 
Larry  T.  Garrett 
Alglmantas  V.  Garsys 


Thomas  B.  Edwards  II  Michael  H.  Gavllck 


Robert  J.  Elsenlohr 
Victor  B.Elder  II 
Jav  L.  Elliott 
Arthur  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Dalton  R.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  ElUs 
Ketron  H.  Ellison 
Edwin  E.  Eloe 
Gary  L.  Elsten 
Clark  D.  Embrey 
John  P.  Emmett,  Jr. 
Don  D.  Enloe 
Richard  G.  Erlcson 
Carl  H.  Ertwlne 


Richard  H.  Gayer 
John  J.  Gaynor,  Jr. 
Harold  S.  Gazaway 
David  T.  Geaslln 
David  M.  Gee 
Vincent  L.  Gennaro, 

Jr. 
Howard  L.  Gerlach 
George  E.  Germann 
Perry  B^ Gesell 
Graydon  F.  Geske 
George  P.  Get  good 
Henry  P.  Gledzlnskl 
Robert  W.  GUlesple  II 


George  J.  Eschenfelder  Michael  L.  Oilman 


WUllam  P.  Etter  H 
Wyatt  S.  B.  Eustls 
David  P.  Evans 
Johns.  Evans,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Evans 
WUllam  C.  Evans 
Robert  S.  Evaslck 
Michael  G.  Evinrude 
Walter  R.  Pablnsky 
Freddie  J.  Falgout 
John  T.  Panning 
Charles  E.  Parrell 
Dennis  L.  Faust 
David  E.  Felrlng 
Jonathan  P.  Peltner 
Michael  J,  Ferguson 
Ralph  E.  Fields,  Jr. 
Stephen  M.  Plndlay 
Andrew  R.  Flnlayson. 
Patrick  J.  Flnnei-an, 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Finney 
Kenneth  A.  Fish 
Don  W.  Flshero 
Jay  B.  Fitch 
John  W.  Fitch 
WUllam  C.  Flte  III 


Clayton  S.  GUmore 
John  F.  Olmber 
John  P.  Glasgow,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Glelsberg 
Richard  S.  Glenzer 
Daniel  M.  Glynn 
Eugene  L.  Gobeli 
James  A.  Goebel 
WUllam  G.  Gooding 
William  G.  Goodvrtn 
John  B.  Goody 
Bernard  M.  Gordon 
George  W.  Gorman 
Thomas  Gotta 
Lee  C.  Gound 
Joaquin  C.  Graclda 
Michael  J.  Graf 
William  J.  Graham 
Robert  L.  Graler 
Laurens  B.  Grandy,  Jr. 
U.  S.  Grant,  Jr. 
Perry  H.  Graves  III 
AlnsUe  A.  Gray,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Gray 
Samuel  T.  Gray 
Joseph  R.  Green 
Maurice  O.  V.  Green 


Thomas  E.  Fltzpatrlek  John  R.  Gregory 
Charles  W.  Fleischer.     Richard  H.  Gresham 
Jr.  Alfred  Grleshaber,  Jr. 

James  E.  Fleming  Bruce  E.  Oriesmer 


Frank  W.  Grlflto  Judson  D.  HUton,  Jr. 
Theodore  W.  Griggs  IHMarlln  D.  HUton 

James  D.  Grosshsms  AUyn  J.  Hinton,  Jr. 

James  W.  Groulx  John  J.  Hoagland 

John  J.  Gruehl  Thomas  A.  Hobbs 

Allen  D.  Gulns,  Jr.  Harold  D.  Hockaday 

Jlmmle  C.  Oulllford  James  C.  Hodges 

Steven  P.  Hadar  James  W.  Hodges 

John  R.  Hagan  MarshaU  G.  Hodges 

Michael  W.  Hagee  MUes  M.  Hodges 
WUllam  F.  HalzUp,  Jr.  Terry  L.  Hodges 

James  C.  Hajduk  Richard  W.  Hodory 

Terrance  C.  Hall  Charles  O.  Hoelle,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Hall  Timothy  G.  Hoff 

Thomas  J.  Halpin  WiUiam  H.  Hoff 

Paul  S.  Hamilton  Emlle  W.  Hoffman 

David  W.  Hammel  RlchEtfd  C.  Hoffman 

Barry  L.  Hanchett  George  R.  Hofmann, 
Jerry  E.  Hanklns  Jr. 

Edward  Hanlon,  Jr.  Franklin  D.  Holder 

Norman  F.  Hanner  Thomas  W.  Holden 

Jeffrey  T.  Hansen  Robert  J.  HoUhan,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Hansen  John  N.  HoUaday 

"Wiui^^  Hansen  Steven  L.  HoUlster 

Jerry  T.  Hfu-ber  Charles  W.  Holmes 

Eugene  R.Hardman  Joseph  R.  Holzbauer 

Donald  R.  Hardy  Franz  H.  Honeycutt 

JeffreK::^Hardy  Raymond  J.  Hoogen- 
Bruce  L.  Harjung  doom 
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Victor  E.  Taber 
Stephen  A.  Tace 
Robert  Talt,  Jr. 
JoBhua  D.  Tallentlre 
Ronald  T.  Taunt 
Bayard  V.  Taylor 
Cecil  V.  Taylor 
James  R.  Taylor 
WUUam  J.  Tehan  lU 
MUton  J.  Telxelra 
Monty  J.  Tennes  III 
WUUam  K.  Terrell 
Richard  P.  Thayer 
John  W.  Thelsen 
John  C.  Thomas 
Joseph  O.  Thomas 
Daniel  L.  Thompson 
Don  O.  Thompson 
Robert  P.  Thompson 
William  P.  Thompson 
WilUam  G.  Thrash, 

Jr. 
Owen  J.  Toland 
Thomas  A.  Toth 
Joseph  B.  Towle 
Dale  S.  Town 
Edward  C.  Traasdahl 
Edward  L.  Tralnor 
Clyde  R.  Trathowen 
William  E.  TreadweU 
Thomas  R.  Trompeter 
Gordon  E.  Tubesing 
Alan  J.  Tuccl 
Jolan  P.  Tucker 
WiUiam  D.  TurnbiOl 
David  J.  Turner 
Thomas  A.  Turner, 

Jr. 
Ellsworth  J.  Tiu'se, 

Jr. 
Colin  B.  Tweddel 
WUIlam  A.  Tweed 
Perry  J.  Unruh 
WUIiam  P.  Vacca 
John  M.  Valovlch 
Jaj  H.  Vandyne 
Peter  H.  Vanzandt 
Kenneth  E.  Ventris 
Chauncey  D.  Venuto 
Richard  P. 

Vercauteren 
David  A.  Vetter 
Michael  C.  Veysey 
Peter  N.  Vldlto 
Gerald  J.  VUlano 
Erie  P.  Visser 
Joie  D.  Vltosky 
Richard  L.  Vogel 
Carl  B,  VoUuski 
John  R.  Vonelda 
Thomas  A.  Voth 
David  C.  Votruba 
Sidney  S.  Wade,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Wages 
Jack  R.  Wagner 
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Robert  A.  Walden 

Frank  N.  Waldrop 
Bob  C.  Walker 
Laurence  A.  Walker 
Richard  W.  Walker 
Thoiuas  U.  Wall 
Patrick  G.  Waller 
Bobert  W.  Waller 
Jon  M.  Walters 
Tbomas  D.  Walters 
Joel  C.  Ward 
Hichard  K.  Ward 
Samuel  J.  Ware 
caiffoHi  B.  Warren  III 
Robert  G.  Warren 
Robert  W.  Watkins 
David  J.  Watson 
Edward  L.  Wataon 
James  L.  Watson,  Jr. 
Harry  B.  Weaae 
Charles  G.  Weaver 
Arthur  S.  Weber,  Jr. 
David  L.  Weber 
Harry  R.  Weber  UI 
Terreooe  M.  Weber 
Larry  D.  Webster 
John  Wegl 
Ronald  A.  Weigand 


Jobn  F.  Williams,  Jr. 
Johnny  R.  WiUiams, 

Jr. 
Joeeph  U.  WiUlams 
Lester  H.  Williams,  Jr. 
Mark  D.  WlUiams 
Michael  J.  WiUiams 
Richa*^  F.  WUliams 
Roger  L.  WUUaois 
Roger  S.  WlUiams  U 
Robert  F.  WUman 
Richard  G.  WUmes 
Brooks  C.  Wilson 
Roger  E.  WUson 
James  R.  Wlngerter 
John  H.  Winslow 
John  D.  Wint«rst«en 
WUliam  D.  Wisch- 

meyer 
Frank  A.  Wiseman 
Stephen  M.  Wi  strand 
John  A.  Witsell,  Jr. 
Jackson  L.  Witter 
David  W.  Wofiford 
Terry  L.  Wojcik 
James  Wolfe,  Jr. 
William  C.  E.  Wolfe 
Anthony  A.  Wood 


Richard  E.  Burton 
Walter  Burzlnakl 
Kenneth  O.  Buah 
Rooald  D.  Busaey 
Gary  A.  Butler 
Michael  J.  Byrne 
Robert  D.  Cabana 
James  T.  Carney 
George  E.  Carpenter 
Charles  T.  Carroll 
Timothy  A.  Capron 
Mark  F.  Camevale 
Melvin  H.  Carson 
William  B.  Carter 


William  C.  Weuimann  Larry  A.  Wood 


Daniel  L.  Welker 
John  D.  Wells,  Jr. 
Laurance  W.  WeUs 
MarshaU  R.  Wells 
Donald  T.  Welsh 
Joseph  R.  Welsh,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Wenzell, 

Jr. 
Alfred  M.  West 
Norman  E.  West,  Jr. 
Randall  L.  West 
Newell  J.  Weston 
George  E.  Wetmore 

III. 
John  K.  Wetter 
WiUiam  A.  Wheeler 
Benny  E.  White 
Carlton  P.  White 
Richard  D.  White 
Eddie  D.  Whitehead 
Michart  C.  WhoUey 
Frank  G.  Wickersham 

II. 
Gesrlt  L.  WiesoBmp 
FYank  P.  WUbourne 

UL 
James  A.  Wiley 


Larry  L.  Woodruff 
Gary  L.  Woods 
Theodore  R.  Woollens 
Walter  W.  Wooten 
Brian  T.  Wright 
CarroU  L.  Wri^t 
Edward  P.  Wright,  Jr. 
Eugene  O.  Wright  II 
William  P.  Wright 
William  S.  Wright 
John  W.  Wuethrich 

ni 

Thomas  P.  Wunder- 

lich 
Dale  P.  Wyrauch,  Jr. 
WiUiam  R.  Wyser  III 
Michael  G.  Yankoskt, 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Yeoman 
Jon  C.  Tork 
Walter  R.  Toung 
Nels  C.  Youngstrom, 

Jr. 
Richard  I.  Zabovnik 
George  A.  Zahn.  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Baptin 
John  S.  Zdanowskl 
Jon  L.  ZeUers 


Thomas  L.  Wllkerson 
Kenneth  J.  WUklnaon  Michael  V.  Zlehmn 
Digtjy  H.  WiUard  Albert  J.  Zima 

Benjamin  L.  WlUiams  David  W.  Zimmerman 
James  M.  WlUiams        Lawrence  R.  Zlnser 
James  R.  WilUams 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant : 


Paul  R.  Ahrens 
Robert  A.  AUcman 
Frank  C.  Alvidrez 
Donald  P.  Amiotje 
Charles  P.  Aonls 
Gary  D.  Appenfelder 
Peter  N.  Ard 
Craig  M.  Arnold 
Thomas  A.  BaUey 
John  L.  Balcom 
John  M.  Ballard 
Barney  K.  Bamett 
James  R.  Battaglinl 
Douglas  P.  Bayne 
Mark  T.  Beck 
Roger  P.  Beebe 
Curtis  M.  Beede 
Ivan  M.  Behel 
Thomas  S.  Benim 
Chris  Bennett 
Fred  S.  Bennett 
Harry  K.  Bennett 


Thomas  E.  BJerke 
Scott  A.  Blair 
Gerry  E.  Blanchard 
Robert  E.  Blankenshlp 
Michael  C.  Blazanln 
David  R.  Bloomer 
James  S.  Bloxom 
Richard  A.  Boeckman 
Johal  R.  Boteler 
John  P.  Bouldry 
William  L.  Bowling 
Denham  W.  Bowman 
Michael  H.  Boyce 
Charles  K.  Boyer  ni 
David  B.Bo7er 
Errett  J.  Bozartli  II 
Stephen  H.  Brighton 
Clyde  S.  Brinkley,  Jr. 
Dennis  L.  Brown 
Mark  W.  Brown 
Michael  M.  Brown 
Stephen  R.  Brown 


George  H.  Benskln  IH  Craig  L.  Bryson 
Harold  W.  Blesemeier  Jlichard  E.  BuUer 

Jr.  Gary  B.  Burcal 

David  W.  Birch  Ralph  O.  Bumette,  Jr. 


Charles  C.  Poss  II 
Thomas  R.  Fox 
Carl  W.  Fredricksen 
John  P.  Premin 
Osmund  R.  Fretz 
James  R.  Frisbie 
David  R.  Fry 
Frank  C.  Fuchs 
Russell  E.  FuUer 
WiUiam  A.  FutreU 
PYank  M.  Gallagher 
Lawrence  E.  Garcia 
Mark  S.  Gardner 


Paul  G.  Gausch 
William  H,  Carver,  Jr.  Jerome  L.  GeU 
Michael  J.  Carnevale    Theodore  R.  Gendron 
Dee  H.  CaudiU  Paul  R.  Gerdes 

Thomas  A.  Caughlan    Peter  J.  Giaoobbe 
David  L.  Chadwlck        Constance  G.  Gilchrest 
Ronald  W.  Chambless  Dale  E.  Giordano 
WUUam  H.  Chaplm      WUllam  M.  Given  m 
Michael  J.  Chapman     Arthur  Gomez 


Stephen  A.  Cheney 
James  P.  Chessum 
Michael  D.  Chrisco 
John  S.  Cipparone 


Robert  G.  Goodchild, 

Jr. 
Katliyrn  A.  Gordon 
WUliam  R.  Gossett 


Alfred  P.  Clarkson,  Jr.  Vincent  J.  Gouldlng, 

Gary  W.  CUunch  Jr. 

Robert  Clydesdale 

James  P.  Cobb 

John  R.  Cohn 

WUliam  B.  CoUins 

George  W.  Colvin 

Miclmel  R.  Oompton 

Larkin  E.  Ccnatser 

Vincent  P.  Conroy 

Kevin  A.  Conry 

James  T.  Conway 

John  M.  Cooke 

Kathryn  P.  Cooney 

Max  A.  Corley 

AUred  A.  Cortez 

James  Cotsana,  Jr. 

Stewart  I.  Craig,  Jr. 

Louis  B.  Crayton  III 

Sam  B.  Crlmaldi 

Jack  C.  Cuddy 

Lawrence  D. 

Cummlng 
Thomas  R.  Dal  ton 
Dacre  G.  Davis,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Davis 
Donnie  B.  Davis 
Etouglas  R.  Davis 
Edwina  E.  Davis 
Hartley  R.  Davis  IH 
John  A.  Davis 
Clyde  C.  Deflaa 
Melvin    W, 

Jr. 
Henry  M.  Denton 
Van  D.  Dewitt 
Robert  H.  Dobrow 
Thomas  J.  Dodson 
Geoffry  M.  Doermann 
PhOllp  Douatacclo 
Peter  A.  Dotto 
Gene  L.  Dowell 
Kenneth  G.  Drescher, 

Jr. 
Stephen  L.  Dublnsky 
Troy  L.  Duncan 
Thomas  E.  Dunkel- 

berger 
Charles  J.  Dunleavy 
Roderick  M.  Dunlop 
James  M.  Durham 
Mark  S.  Dyl 
Michael  C.  Eddlngs 
Michael  E.  Edwards 
Russell  H.  Erlckson 
Michael  S.  Eustln 
Lajuana  G.  Fafan 
Timothy  N.  Farlow 
Jackie  L.  Farmer 
James  R.  Felt,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Fenton 
David  P.  Fetterman 
John  T.  Pink,  Jr. 
Bruce  V.  Flnley,  Jr. 
George  W.  Fllnn 
Patrick  J.  Flynn 


Vernon  C.  Graham 
Arlo  D.  Gravseth 
Dwieht  E.  Gray 
Michael  J.  Greene,  Jr. 
Christopher  J.  Gregor 
Barry  P.  Griffin 
Terry  A.  Gusic 
Robert  E.  Haber 
Stanley  E.  Hadden  H 
Emory  J.  Hagaa  IH 
John  R.  Hales 
Geoffrey  T.  HaU 
Christopher  Halverson 
Charles  F.  HanUlton 
Charles  W.  Hajnmond, 

Jr. 
Timothy  J.  Hannlgan 
Ttiomas  G.  Harleman 
James  R.  Harper 
Gerald  P.  Harris 
Thomas  E.  Harris 
Robert  E.  Hartley 
Walter  P.  Havensteln 
Mark  K.  Hayden 
TTiomas  A.  Bayman 
Gregory  T.  Hedderly 
Ordean  P.  Hegrenes 
Lambert  C.  Heikes 
John  H.  Heinz 
Jeffrey  F.  Hemler 
Denmars,Glen  E.  Hensley 
Cart  M.  Herderlng 
Peter  E.  Hermann 
Donald  E.  Hesse 
Steven  C.  Hlbbens 
Jerry  N.  Hlgdon 
Patrick  G.  HUl 
John  M.  Himes 
Clyde  J.  Hlndes 
Phinip  L.  Hlndsley 
Keith  M.  Hlrvonen 
Richard  P.  Hobbs,  Jr. 
Gregg  A.  Hogdon 
Keith  T.  Holcomb 
Ward  A.  Holcomb 
Sharon  E.  Holley 
Tony  L.  Holm 
George  E.  Holmes 
Charles  Z.  Hook,  Jr. 
Russell  J.  Howald 
Jackson  R.  Ho'ward 
Margaret  P.  Hughes 
Patrick  J.  Hughes,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  L.  Hull 
Douglas  E.  Humston 
Harold  L.  Inabinet 
Carl  D.  Inskeep 
Elmer  R.  Jadcson 
Obert  B.  Jacobs 
Robert  A.  Jakucs 
Robert  A.  Jacnes 
ThomaM  M.  Jamison 
Joeepli  S.  Jannlk,  Jr. 


Reid  A.  Jecmcn  Jesse  Moore 

Joseph  R.  Jellnskl,  Jr.  Steven  B.  Moore 
Stephen  C.  Jennings    Timothy  B.  Moore 
Barbara  Johnson 


Jr. 


James  P.  Johnson 
Eric  A.  Jones 
WUUam  J.  Joslyn 
Richard  A.  Joyce 
Donald  B.  Kaag,  Jr. 
James  A.  Kasica 
Eddie  A    Keith 
James  D.  Keith 
John  E.  Kellogg 
Charles  E.  Keelcr 
Gerard  P.  KeUy 
PhiUp  D.  Kessack 
James  H.  King,  Jr. 
William  L.  King 
Neil  T.  Kinnear  m 
Joseph  B-  Baetzel  n 
David  A.  Knott 
Cathy  A.  Kocourek 
Michael  E.  Kossey 
Frank  T.  Kremlan 


Earl  W.  Moreland, 
Henry  O.  Morris 
James  R.  Morris 

Michael  J.  Morrison 
Charles  L.  Mott,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Muir 
John  J.  MuUarkey 
Mirtin  L.  MuscUa 
Keith  F   NadolsW 
Jcseph  A.  Najjar 
Henrj-  Napoleon,  Jr. 
Lunc^a  J.  Neithammer 
Ralph  D.  Nelson 
M.-Unaa  A.  Neplel 
G(!orgo  Newstrom 
.Steven  T.  Nichols 
Tl-^omas  E.  Nicolettl 
WaUam  G.  Nix 
Vincent  W.  Norako,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Norman 
Johr  R.  North 


Stephen  J.  Labadle,  Jr  Stephen  U.  Nourse 


Jan  W.  Lahmann 
Kaxen  A.  Lalno 
Jeffrey  R.  Lammers 
Tony  C.  Landry 
John  C.  Langtnus 
James  J.  Larkln 
Jon  R.  Larsen 
James  A.  Lasswell 
Earl  L.  Latian 
Joseph  F.  Lawler 
James  H.  Lee  HI 
Harry  C.  Leepcr,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Lelnenbach 

Jr. 
James  D.  Lenard 
Kathleen  E.  Lewis 
Robert  L.  Litchfield 
Gregory  S.  Lortng 
Lawrence  T.  Ludwlg 
DenrUs  C.  Lynch 
John  K.  Lynn 
John  D.  MacKenzle 
Mark  S.  Maclilln 
Roger  E.  Mahoney 
Richard  A.  Maloney 
L«o  T.  Marler 
Robert  S.  Markwood 
Kenneth  B.  Marlln 
Barbara  A.  Martin 
James  A.  Martin 
John  J.  MartlnoII,  Jr. 
Martin  J.  Martinson 
Craig  R.  Masterscn 
Michael  J.  Maxle 
Robert  C.  Mayes 
John  S.  Mays 
Andrew  F.  Mazzara 
Dennis  C.  McBr»de 
John  K.  McClure 
Ronald  L.  McClure 
Field  McConneU 


Dennis  K. 

Oberhelman 
Thomas  P.  O'Brien.  Jr. 
James  S.  O'ConneU 
Dennis  M.  O'Connor 
Hugh    K.    ODonnen, 

Jr. 
James  P    CDormell 
Donald  A.  Olsen,  Jr. 
James  W.  Ory 
Glen  A.  Osmond,  Jr. 
James  R.  Ottaway 
Richard  L.  Owen.  Jr. 
Timothy  K.  Ozark 
Robert  G.  Pa^e,  Jr. 
Cruz  Pardo 
Frederic  A.  Parker 
Richard  L.  Patterson 
PhUlp  J.  Paul  rn 
Ned  G.  Paulson 
WiUiam  C.  Pedrick,  Jr. 
Clarence  M.  Penticuff 
Ernest  R.  Perkins 
Alfred  L.  Perry 
Dane  L.  Peters 
Dalo  A.  Peterson 
Keith  D.  Peterson,  Jr. 
Ronald  W.  Peterson 
Gregory  P.  Petro 
G!en  R.  PhUUps 
Michael  W.  PhUUps 
Gerald  W.  Pickett 
John  R.  Pierce 
Clifford  C.  Plttman 
Thomas  G.  Poeltler 
Richard  A. 

Poggemeyer 
James  A.  pislk 
John  P.  Poole 
Lewis  C.  Pope,  Jr. 
John  P.  Porter 


Joseph  X.  McOormack  Bruce  W.  Prout 


m 

Kevin  J.  McHale 
WiUiam  E.  McHenry 
Hugh  M.  Mcllroy,  Jr. 
Scott  W.  McKenzie 
John  F.  McMahon  UI 
Marfihall  Mead 
Ronald  B  Meade 
John  B.  Meagher 
WlUlam  K.  Meisen- 

bach 
James  S.  Mendelson 
Ronald  L.  Mmg 
Maurice  G.  Mtchaud 
Donald  J.  Mlkketeen 
Charles  M.  MiUer 
Raymond  T.  Miller 
Steptien  W.  MiUer 
George  G.  MoSatt  m 
Herman  W.  MoUen- 

hauer 
Percy  Montague  IV 
Fredertdi  J.  MooB 
James  T.  Moon  H 


Paul  P.  Pugh 
Granville  D.  Pullen 
Harold  E.  Queen  U 
James  E.  Queen 
John  A.  QuUm  JV 
Donald  J.  Radomskl 
Scott  E.  Ragland 
Donald  W.  Ramsey 
Brace  A.  BandaU 
Denny  P.  Seid 
Jobn  W.  Rerucba 
Larry  K.  Rtoe 
SteiriMA  A.  Riggs 
George  H.  Bisch.  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Bitfeer^acb 
Raymond  M.  Robert- 
son 
John  a.  Bobinaoa 
George  !•.  Rodgers 
Robert  W.  Boesch 
Ronald  D.  Rogers 
Mark  C.  Ronning 
Paul  F.  Boqiiee,  Jr. 
Greg  Borerbs 
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Ralph  C.  Rosacker  n 
Bowen  F.  Roae 
Stephen  L.  Roth 
Robert  O.  RumblA 
Joseph  L.  Riuao 
Arthur  J.  Ryblckl 
John  W.  Bams 
Joseph  C.  SantlUo 
John  F.  Sattler 
Stanley  C.  Schlegel 
wmiam  E.  Schmidt 
Karl  T.  Schwelm 
Robert  O.  Schwetje 
Gerald  M.  Sclenskl 
Oeorgo  R.  Scott 
Jamea  M.  Searing 
Peter  A.  Seltz 
Robert  H.  Settle 
Betty  R.  SeweU 
Charles  N.  Shemum 
Charles  R.  Sherrlll 
James  S.  Shi 
Richard  Y.  Shlntanl 
James  O.  Shuler 
Harold  L.  Siemens 
Laurence  E.  Simpson 
Larry  J.  81ms 
Paul  D.  Skinner 
Michael  H.  Smith 
Paul  R.  Smith 
WlUlam  R.  Spain 
Martin  J.  ^>eer 
Le<Mi*rd  E.  Splker,  Jr. 
James  A.  Spooner 
Ronald  E.  ^ratt 
Kenneth  F.  Stang 
Susan  E.  Stelner 
Terry  A.  Stephan 
Bruce  8.  StMrard 
Clay  O.  StUes 
Steven  H.  Stokes 
David  K.  Storey 
James  A.  Storey  in 
Lynn  A.  Stuart 
Robert  C.  Stuart 
Jonathan  w.  StuU 
Patrick  H.  Sullivan 
Thomas  P.  Sullivan 
Frank   W.   SultenTuss 

ni 

Mario  J.  Sumnia 
Michael  J.  Swords 
David  P.  Sztuk 
Thelbert  F.  Tayl<x^.  Jr. 
David  M.  Thomas 
Ailelgb  E.  Thurston 
Michael  K.  Thweatt 
Jerooie  P.  Todd 
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Terry  L.  Tonkin 
Patrick  J.  Travis 
Richard  F.  Trarts 
Peter  L.  Treleaven 
Dennis  S.  Tremelllng 
C3ene  A.  Tromly,  Jr. 
Joseph  S.  Ubermaa 
John  B.  nilman 
Leroy  D.  Vansclver 
CHirald  J.  Varela 
Michael        J.        Ver- 

barendse 
James  S.  Vlntar 
Robert  C.  Vogel 
Michael  Vontungein 
Gregory  J.  Vonwald 
Paul  H.  Voss 
John  H.  Wagner 
James  H.  Walker 
Richard  W.  Walker 
Sheldon  E.  Walker,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Walsh 
Thomas  A.  Walsh 
Robert  E.  Walton,  Jr. 
Bruce  M.  Ward 
Donald  G.  Warfleld 
Brett  N.  Watermann 
Dale  M.  Wateon 
David  B.  Weber 
Terry  T.  Weiss 
Gary  C.  Wells 
Michael  H.  Wesner.  Jr. 
Elliot  W.  Whitney  III 
John  H.  Whitney 
WUUam  G.  Wlckum 
Hugh  N.  Wiggins 
Paul  A.  WUbur 
Janice  K.  WUUams 
Hensley  C.  Williams 
PhUlip  E.  WUliams 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 
Timothy  O.  WUson 
Wallace  E.  Winslow 
James  M.  Wire 
Ronald  F.  Wnek 
John  C.  Wort 
Robert  P.  Wray 
Larry  W.  Wright 
Margaret  M.  Wrynn 
Charles  M.  Tahu 
Nancy  K.  York 
John  P.  Yost 
Alden  P.  Young 
Dale  D.  Young 
Stephen  M.  Young 
James  M.  Younkins 
Peter  A.  Zaudtke 
Michael  J.  Zurat 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temi>orary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant: 


Leo  L.  Accural 
Arthur  A.  Adklns 
Harry  E.  Akloka 
Robert  0.  Anderson 
Christopher  M.  Arey 
Jacque  A.  Baseley 
Floyd  L.  Bass,  Jr. 
Dale  T.  Baughman 
Arthur  J.  BelvlUe.  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Bergeron, 

Sr. 
Stephen  E.  Berger 
Gary  A.  Besaw 
Robert  M.  Blddle,  Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  Blair,  Jr. 
Rex  P.  Blankenhom 
Anthony  D.  Bllce 
Jonathan  C.  Block 
Barry  L.  Bodlne 
Darld  L.  Bogardus 
Elmer  S.  Bollee 
Scott  R.  Borderud 
Gregory  D.  BcMrgert 
Thomas  W.  Bowen 
James  c.  Braddy 
Laurence  R. 

Brakowlaekl 
Robert  A.  Brandon 
James  R.  BraaaeU 


Robert  E.  Brewington 

Bruce  H.  Brothers 

PraiikllnD. 
Broughtoa 

Franz  K.  Brown 

Edward  L.  Bryant 

Edwin  A.  Bumett« 

Dean  E.  Butler 

Michael  J.  Byers 

Robert  8.  Byrd 

John  Caldwell 

WUliam  B.  Caldwell, 
Jr. 

James  A.  Campbell 

Cesare  Cardl 

David  H.  Carl 

William  W.  Carr 

PhUllp  K.  Carreon 
Denis  Carroll 
Wallace  M.  Carter 
Stephen  A.  Case 
Stephen  W.  Chambers 
Benjamin  L.  Cheely 
Wendell  C.  Chinn 
Eric  C.  Christenaon 
James  R.  Ohrtotlan 
WendeU  D.  demons 
Johann  A.  Clandenln 
Michael  F.  Cloufb 


Arthtir  H.  ColHn 
Raymond  Cole 
Melvln  Oolllns 
Francis  J.  Condino 
Tlmmy  W.  Condrey 
Michael  O.  Cooper 
James  M.  Ashley 
Dale  L.  Balrd 
Richard  L.  Barlneau 
Michael  J.  Barr 
Bonle  D.  Barron 
Whylen  G.  Cooper 
Edward  F.  Corbett 
David  C.  Covert 
Walter  M.  D.  Creech 
Roger  A.  Crltzer 
Walter  L.  Crump,  Jr. 
William  S.  Culler 
Donovan  C.  Culllson 
Patricia  E.  Cuclna 
Raymond  S.  Cuddy.  Jr 
Carl  R.  Curry 
Michael  T.  Cygan 
Calvin  R.  Davis 
Philip  A.  Davis 
Samuel  J.  Davis 
Lawrence  M.  Day 
John  R.  Daymude 
Raymond  J.  Decker, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  Delbrldge, 

Jr. 
Mark  E.  Deterlng 
Thomas  A.  Devaney 
Daniel  B.  Dlviney 
Charles  L.  Dockery 
Robert  L.  Donelow 
Paul  F.  Donohue 
Frederick  L.  Dowell 
George  H.  Dunbar 
George  M.  Eckman 
Arthur  E.  Edlnger 
William  R.  EdwEirda 
Carroll  P.  Egbert,  Jr. 
Frederick  R.  Eldredge 

Jr. 
Ale.x  G.  Endres 
Richard  L.  Engelen 
Michael  E.  Ennla 
Howard  E.  Estey 
Jerls  L.  Falrcloth 
Larry  G.  Panning 
Peter  B.  Farley 
Roland  C.  Farr 
John  K.  Feuerrlegel 
Stephen  T.  Fisher 
Joseph  T.  Fitzgerald 

Jr. 
Donald  L.  Fleming, 

Jr. 
Percy  Flowers 
Dennis  R.  Pogcl 
BUly  J.  Ford 
Robert  C.  Fox 
David  B.  Franke 
Richard  J.  Frawley 
Douglas  N.  Frazler 
Michael  L.  Oale 
Patrick  P.  Gallagher 
Kevin  A.  Garvey 
John  R.  Oaumer.  Jr. 
George  M.  Oebhardt 
Robert  W.  Geer 
Charles  E.  George  III 
Frank  L.  Gibson 
Paul  A.  Gldo 
John  R,  Glger 
Clifford  J.  Glon 
Joe  H.  Glover,  Jr. 
Wyatt  W.  Grant  in 
Charles  L.  Griffin 
WlUlam  L.  Groves 
Ronald  O.  Oumiams 
Robert  P.  Qwlnn 
Jamea  C.  Halburnt 
Dale  A.  Haley 
Johnny  J.  Hall 
Larry  J.  HaUblck 
Lloyd  T.  Hardin,  Jr. 
James  J.  Harkness 
Gregory  L.  Harm 
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Oharles  W.  Harpe,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Harrlgan 
Robert  J.  Harrington 
Donald  J.  Hashagen 
Sidney  T.  Hastings 
rt-ederlck  L. 

Hauenstein 
Qlenn  B.  Hausold 
Kenneth  G.  Hawkes 
Dftnlell  O.  Hawthorne 
CJeorge  Heatley 
Michael  J.  Hedln 
Joseph  P.  Heine 
Patrick  T.  Henry 
Brian  M.  Hermes 
Maria  T.  Hernandez 
John  W.  Herstead 
James  T.  Hlckey 
Robert  Hicks 
David  C.  Hllmers 
Herbert  C.  Hlnchllffe 
David  E.  Hlnkle 
Rex  L.  Hlnman 
Sylvester  Howard 
Douglas  G.  Hodson 
James  C.  Hoffman 
Thomas  A.  Holton 
James  C.  Holzmann 
Joel  P.  Hood 
Paul  C.  Hoover 
Jame.s  A.  Horn,  Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Howard,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Hubner 
Eric  G.  Huckabee 
Timothy  P.  Hudson 
Thomas  Hunnlcutt 
Michael  J.  Hutchinson 
Richard  B.  Inghram 
Charles  H.  Jackson  rv 
Edgar  W.  Jatho,  Jr. 
Robert  Jenkins 
Joseph  P.  Jennings 
Francis  Jlmlnez 
Michael  S.  Jlndra 
DaJlas  W.  Johnson 
John  W.  Johnson 
Johnnie  Johnson 
Robert  B.  Johnson 
John  J.  Johnston 
Nelson  M.  Jones 
Wllford  G.  Jones 
Robert  T.  Jordan 
WUUam  J.  Jorgens 
Forest  W.  Justls 
Torre  nee  W. 

Kadyszewskl 
Thomas  D.  Kamlnskl 
Henry  W.  Kappel 
Darryl  F.  Keane 
Lloj-d  W.  Keaser 
Robert  E.  Kenney 
Arthur  J.  Kldd 
WiEfred  T.  Klncald 
James  R,  Klngham 
Thomas  E.  Klngry 
Ernest  J.  Klstler 
Edward  M.  Klein 
Gerard  J.  Kline 
WlUlam  L.  Knapp 
David  L.  Kolek 
Peter  J.  Komen 
David  A.  Kratochvil 
Paul  R.  Kroeger 
Thomas  J.  Lafrenlere 
Gregory  D.  Lamberth 
wmiam  H.  Ledford 
ThcMnas  C.  Lenke 
Paul  J.  Lion 
Bonnie  J.  Lewis 
David  A.  Lewis 
Donald  C.  Lewis 
Lultpold,  J.  Llebl 
Brian  K.  Ule 
Donald  A.  Under 
Richard  J.  Llnhart 
George  H. 

Lljinemeler  II 
Lloyd  L.  Loy 
Dean  T.  Lucas 
Geo^e  J.  Luchansky 
Prank  C.  Lund  berg 


Michael  T.  Lundblad  wmiam  H.  Sbrocco 
John  F.  Lynch  m. 

Loulfl  E.,  Machado        Teryl  W.  Scallae 
James  J.  MaclnxUs         Prank  J.  ScanneUo 
Stephen  Mack  Kenneth  E.  Schaub 

Donald  B.  Mackenzie-  Mark  C.  Schlckner 
graham  Thomas  M.  Schulw 

James  W.  Mannlx  Randolph  L.  Schultz 

Lawrence  R.  Martin       jerry  O.  Schutt 
Paul  W.  Martin  Kenneth  A.  Schwarz 

Gary  B.  MarzuUo  Gene  A.  Scroggy 


Michael  W.  Mather 
James  N.  Mattis 
Chester  C.  Mattox 
Thomas  P.  McClowry 
John  8.  McFarland 
Patrick  M.  McOann 
James  B.  McQee 
Bernard  J.  McGulre 


Peter  R.  Seal 
Benjamin  B.  Selvltelle 
Vincent  A.  Sessa 
John  L.  Sexton 
Jerry  M.  Seybert 
Guy  R.  Sherry 
John  F.  Shipley 
Thomas  C.  Bhoger 


ft  ^^^^wH'^^^*^"' Wayne  H,  Slelef 
John  W.  McLeod  WlUlam  M  SUrter  in 
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Patricia  A.  Meeler 
Bruce  E.  Merrill 
Richard  P.  Meserve 
George  A.  Messier 
Roger  L.  Messlage 
Robert  L.  MetOalfe 


James  M.  Sluder  in 
Perry  Smiley 
Edward  M.  Smith 
Gary  E.  Smith 
Michael  D.  Smith 
Randall  E.  Smith 
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Charles  W.  Miller 
Patricia  A.  Miller 
Harold  L.  Mitchell 
Thomas  P.  MitcheU 
Donald  T.  Mize 
Donald^N.  Mizell 
Jo  A.  Montroy 
John  T.  Mooney 
WlUlam  J.  Moore.  Jr. 
WlUlam  P.  Moort,  Jr. 
George  W.  Morgan 
Richard  W.  Morrell  n 
Joseph  Mouton 
Richard  A.  Mu 
David  W.  Murray 
Richard  M.  Myers 
Ronald  F.  Nelson 
Harold  P.  Newhart 
BlUy  R.  Newman 
Frank  W.  Nichols 
Sheldon  J.  Norrls 
Clayton  W.  No  to 
John  A.  Nugent 
Patrick  D.  O'Boyle 


gmss 
Peter  K.  Soleckl 
Tommy  L.  Spangier 
John  E.  Steele 
Thomas  G.  Stefek 
Blake  R.  Stephens 
Cortez  D.  Stephens 
Scott  H.  Stevens 
Donald  S.  Stone 
Terry  A.  Strassbvirg 
Rantfolph  B.  Straut- 

man 
Charles  T.  Surles 
Bonnl  L.  Sutherland 
Kenneth  W.  Tarrant 

Jr. 
John  R.  Taylor  in 
Jeffrey  E.  Thayer 
Carl  W.  Thlem 
Leon  R.  Thompson 
Lloyd  M.  Thorne 
John  F.  Thomell  m 
John  M.  Thornton 
Julius  S.  Tlndall 
John  P.  Torsak 


Timothy  R.  O'ConneU  Lon  A.  Troxel 


Marion  L.  Odle 
Gary  J.  Ohls 
Fred  D.  Parish 
John  W.  Parrlsh 
Walter  A.  Payne 
Edward  A.  Pemal,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Perrott 
George  L.  Peterson 
Charles  E.  Petrusch 
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Joe  D.  PhlUlps 
Richard  K.  PoUy 
Jerry  L.  Poole 
Michael  K.  Popper 
Patrick  G.  Port 
Preston  P.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Qulgley 
WUllam  E.  Rambow 
Robert  D.  Rasmussen 
Thomas  A.  Reavls 
John  W.  Reed,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Rees 
Prank  C.  Revels 
Russell  A.  Romagna 
Ralph  W.  Roraff 
David  W.  Rose 
Samuel  J.  Routaon 
Charles  H.  Rucks 
Gregory  M.  Russell 
James  L.  Rust  ni 
Juan  B.  Sanchez 
Thomas  A.  Santos 
John  W.  Saputo 


George  T.  Tucker 
Ronald  D.  Twardy 
John  O.  Upton 
Prank  A.  Vargas  in 
James  Vaughn 
Arnold  P.  Vessey 
Kenneth  A.  Vincent 
Joseph  M.  Vlzzler 
Joel  R.  Vonelda 
WUliam  Wallace,  Jr. 
Larry  E.,  Walther 
Charles  R.  Waters 
Ray  E.  Watklns 
AUred  W.  Webber 
Lawrence  N.  Webster 
Robert  A.  W.  Wehrle 
RandftU  B.  West 
John  A.  Wester,  Jr. 
Jamea  R.  Wheeler 
Michael  J.  Wheeler 
WUliam  L.  Whipple 
Harold  D.  White 
Llewellyn  8.  White 
Otis  J.  Whitehead 
Robert  W.  Wldenhouse 
Rodney  J.  wijas 
Ronald  D.  Wllczak 
James  H.  WUk 
John  A.  Wilkerson 
Cromwell  O. 

WUUams.  Jr. 
Gregory  N.  Williams 
Robert  O.  WUUams 
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David  L.  Willis 
Cornell  A.  Wilson.  Jr. 
E\igene  8.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Larry  S.  Wilson 
Edward  D.  WUt 


Larry  V.  Wise 
Merton  T.  Witham 
Donald  E.  Wolf 
Thomas  V.  Wolf 
Douglas  K.  Wood 


Douglas  L.  Wood 
Johnny  A.  Wood 
Michael  &  Woodson 
John  A.  Woodward 
Larry  K.  Worthlngton 
Lee  A.  Wright 
Roger  J.  Wrigbt 


Steven  C.  Wry 
Stanley  G. 

Wylazlowskl 
Patrick  D.  Wynn 
Stephen  M.  Yoakem 
Stephen  T.  York 
Paul  M.  Young,  Jr. 


Robert  L.  Young 
Stewart  G.  Young 
Kenneth  W.  Zebal 
Joseph  M.  Zelmetz 
George  E.  Zhookoff 


Paul  E.  Ziegler,  Jr 
Robert  R.  Zimmerman 
Andrew  D.  Zlnn 

David  A.  Zucker 
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PRESIDENT  NOTES  165TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n^uNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
throngs  of  Americans  and  foreign  tour- 
ists in  Washington  pay  tribute  to  our 
Nation's  most  revered  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  No  visit  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  complete  without  stoppir^  at 
the  impressive  Linooln  Memorial. 

As  many  of  our  Presidents  have  done 
before  him,  Richard  Nixon  also  paused 
on  Jiebruary  12  to  honor  fchis  great 
American  and  most  famous  citteen  of  my 
State  of  Illinois. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  President  Nixon's 
tribute  delivered  at  a  wreath -laying 
ceremony  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the 
165th  anniversarj'  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth: 
Remakks   of  thk   Peesident   at   a   Wreath- 

Lating    Ckeemont    oi«    the    165th    Anni- 

VERSABT    OF    ABRAHAM    LiliOOLM'S    E«TH 

AU  of  the  distinguished  guests  on  tbe  plat- 
form and  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  our 
guests  who  are  listening  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision: 

As  I  was  reeding  about  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  before  coming  down  here  this 
morning.  I  found  that  of  aU  the  great  his- 
torical sights  in  the  Washington  area,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  visited  more  often  than 
any  other  by  far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  learned,  I  wUl 
say  to  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Park  Service,  that 
the  Memorial  has  been  visited  so  often  and 
has  received  so  much  wwar  and  tear  that  It 
perhaps  is  going  to  have  to  have  some  sub- 
stantial wCR-k  done  to  build  It  back  up  so 
that  it  can  take  all  Uie  traffic. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  address 
briefly  this  morning  on  Lincoln's  birthday 
Is  why,  why  is  Lincoln,  of  all  the  American 
Presidents,  mcMre  revered  not  only  in  America 
but  In  the  world? 

There  are  several  reasons  that  come  to 
mind.  He  freed  the  slaves.  He  saved  the 
Union.  He  died  of  an  assassin's  bullet  Just 
at  the  height  of  his  career  at  the  end  of  the 
War  between  the   States. 

Then  there  are  other  factors  which  come 
to  mind:  The  Lincoln  character  which  has 
been  described  in  so  many,  many  hundreds 
of  books,  much  better  than  I  can  describe  it 
in  a  few  words,  the  humUity,  the  humor,  the 
feeling  and  kindness  for  people,  but  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  the  strength,  the 
poise  under  pressure. 

When  we  examine  the  American  Presi- 
dents, It  is  quite  clear  that  no  President  In 
history  has  been  nK>re  vilified  or  was  more 
vilified  dtiring  the  time  he  was  Prestdent 
than  Lincoln. 

Those  who  knew  him,  his  secretaries,  have 
written  that  he  was  very  deeply  hxu-t  by 
what  was  said  about  him  and  drawn  about 
him,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  had 
that  great  strength  ot  character  never  to 
display  it,  always  to  utand  tall  and  strong 


and  firm  no  matter  how  harsh  or  unfair  the 
criticism  might  be. 

These  elements  of  greatness,  of  coiu-se,  In- 
spired us  all  today.  The  particular  factor 
that  I  would  like  to  address,  however.  Is 
one  that  Mr.  Whitaker  has  alluded  to  In  his 
gracious  introduction.  It  has  to  do  with  Lin- 
coln's vision  about  America's  role  in  the 
world. 

What  we  sometimes  forget  Is  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  world  stat-esman  at  the  time 
that  America  was  not  a  world  power.  Here  on 
these  walls  are  inscribed  many  of  his  very 
familiar  xisages.  One  from  the  second  In- 
augural comes  to  mind  when  Li)icoln  said, 
"To  do  a!i  that  we  may  to  achieve  ar.rt  to 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  oiir- 
selves  and  between  all  Nations."  This  is  Lin- 
coln 110  years  ago. 

When  America,  torn  by  civU  strife,  and 
when  America,  even  after  it  was  tuiited  with 
both  the  North  and  South  working  together 
to  build  a  greater  covintry  could  not  and 
would  not  even  play  a  great  role  In  the  wcrld 
for  years  and  years  to  ccme,  and  yet  Lincoln 
with  that  mystical  sense  of  destiny  and  vi- 
sion saw  It  aU  sbead  when  he  said,  ~Oui« 
is  earth's  list,  best  hope." 
__  And  now  we  come  to  tcday,  1 10  years  later. 
Even  Llnc(^n  woiild  have  marveled  if  he  were 
living  today.  This  Nation  now,  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world,  the  richest  Nation  by 
far  in  the  world  and  a  Nation  greatly  re- 
spected all  over  the  world,  and  the  question 
he  wovtld  have  asked,  as  we  must  ask  our- 
selves Js.  how  will  history  look  back  on  our 
time?  What  did  we  do  with  our  strei^th? 
What  did  we  do  with  our  wealth?  Did  w« 
lisc  it  only  for  ourselves,  or  did  we  recognize 
as  Lincoln  recognized  that  we  had  a  destiny 
far  beyond  this  great  Nation,  looking  out 
o\er  the  whole  wide  world. 

These  thoughts  come  to  mind  that  Lincoln 
might  well  have  advised  us:  One,  that  in 
this  period  of  time  that  America  was  never 
petulant  simply  because  w»  do  not  get  our 
way  in  the  world  councUs  every  time,  that 
America  did  not  buUy  weaker  nations  sim- 
ply because  we  were  stronger,  that  America 
always  used  Its  strength,  certainly  in  this 
century  at  least,  used  Us  strength  to  defend 
freedom  and  never  to  destroy  it,  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  defend  the  peace  and  never  to 
break  it. 

I  think  Lincoln  also  would  have  had  this 
admonition  to  his  fellow  Americans  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  In  this  particular  period 
In  onr  history.  He  would  have  hoped  that 
Anwrlca  with  its  strength  and  its  wealth 
would  not  turn  away  from  greatness  despite 
the  fact  that  some  other  nations  in  the 
world  turn  inward  failing  to  assume  thetr 
responsibilities  for  building  a  peaceful  world. 
Lincoln  would  have  said,  a  great  nation, 
a  strong  nation,  a  rich  nation  and  a  great 
people  will  use  their  strength  and  their 
wealth  to  bxUld  a  world  in  which  peace  and 
freedom  can  survive  for  themselves  and  for 
others  as  well.  This,  I  think.  Is  the  Unooln 
heritage  for  today.  It  Is  the  Unooln  admoni- 
tion for  tomorrow  and  I  wovild  trust  for  the 
next  generation  and  perhaps  for  the  next 
century. 

I  do  not  suggest  all  of  this  In  any  sense 
that  America  wants  to  dominate  any  other 
country,  because  we  do  not.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest this  because  America  wants  strength 
simply  because  of  the  Jingoistic  idea  that  we 
must  be  number  one.  That  is  not  the  rea- 
son. 


I  do  suggest  it  oecause  I  know,  as  Lincoln 
would  have  known,  that  in  today's  world 
without  America  and  Its  strength  and  Its 
wUl  and  its  respect  and  Its  determination, 
peace  and  freedom  will  not  survive  in  the 
world.  What  a  great  challenge  for  a  great 
people. 

I  conclude  simply  by  paraphrasing  what 
Lincoln  said  so  many  years  ago  so  much 
more  eloquently,  we  could  meanly  lose  what 
is  mankind's  last  best  hope  for  peace  and 
freedom,  but  we  could  also  nobly  sa\-e  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  saved  the  Union, 
would  say  to  us  today,  let  this  great  Ur.lon, 
North,  South.  East  and  West,  now  save  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  whole 
world. 

Thank  you. 


DISTURBEX)  CHILDREN:  THE  RIGHT 
TO  LEARN 


Hon.  Yvoiine  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

or   CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mrs.  BLTRKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  continuing  effort  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  Federal  resources  to 
educate  and  treat  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  22,  1974, 
by  George  P.  Will  of  the  sxKcesses  of  spe- 
cial schoc'ls  in  educating  schizophrenics, 
psychotlcs,  and  autistics. 

Beleaguered  parents  trying  desperately 
to  find  education  for  their  handicapped 
cliildren  have  been  turned  away  because 
State  laws  refused  to  provide  educational 
services  to  those  they  considered  un- 
educable.  Now,  after  some  successful 
class  action  suits.  States  are  being  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  basic  right  of  all  chil- 
dren, including  those  cliildren  who  are 
severely  handicapped,  to  publicly  sup- 
ported education.  Wh2.i  is  developing  is 
a  constitutional  principle  that  says  Uiat 
basic  State  services,  like  ediK;atlon,  must 
be  afforded  citizens  despite  the  expense 
Involvied.  As  Mr.  Will  prints  out: 

An  Insufficiency  of  funds  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  more  hea'rtly  on  handicapped 
children  than  on  ncr|nal  chfldren. 

I  am  hopeful  thiJ'tLe  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1970,  which  is 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee cm  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment, will  recognize  these  same  con- 
cepts and  assure  that  the  new  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  of  1974  provides 
for  a  full  range  of  services  to  all  children 
who  are  severely  handicapped  dtje  to  a 
medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment. 

The  article  follows: 
DisTCSBED  CuxLotxii:    Thk  Richt  To  Leabk 
(By  George  F.   WU1» 

New  York — Appearing  anywhere,  the  ad- 
vertisement   would    have    been   Jolting.    Ai>- 
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pearing  In  the  New  Yorker  mag&zlne,  among 
advertisements  for  Japanese  liquor  and 
Florida  condominiums  and  limited  edition 
porcelain   birds.   It   had  special   impact. 

It  feattired  a  shattering  picture  of  a  sloe- 
eyed  boy  In  a  straltjacket.  The  large  print 
asked:  "What  do  you  do  with  a  9-year-old 
schizophrenic?"  And  the  text  read:  "Lock 
him  away?  Sentence  Mm  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  a  mental  Institution?  There  has  to 
be  a  better  answer.  And  we  think  we've  found 
It.' 

They  have  found  It.  and  in  doing  so  they 
have  furthered  a  constitutional  revolution 
for  millions  of  young  citizens.  The  people 
who  have  found  it  are  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Manhattan  School  for  Seriously  Dis- 
turbed Children.  The  school  Is  an  inspired 
and  inspiring  example  of  how  to  give  "equal 
protection  of  the  law"  to  the  kind  of  chUd- 
ren  the  law  rarely  protects. 

The  success  of  this  and  a  few  similar 
schools  in  educating  schizophrenics,  psy- 
chotics  and  autlstlcs  Is  giving  momentum 
to  a  series  of  "right  to  education"  class 
ac'.ion  suits.  States  are  being  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge a  basic  right:  the  right  of  men- 
tally 111  or  retarded  children  to  publicly  sup- 
ported education.  The  suits  challenge  the 
practice  of  excluding  such  children  from 
public   education   programs. 

For  example,  until  recently  a  state  law 
relieved  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  of 
the  obligation  to  educate  children  certified 
as  "ur.educable."  Then  an  organization  rep- 
resenting retarded  children  sued,  arguing 
that  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the 
Constitution  requires  that  when  a  state 
orers  a  service,  like  education,  to  an  entire 
class,  like  children,  it  may  not  arbitrarily 
exclu'ie  any  portion  of  that  class,  like  re- 
tarded children. 

Tlie  crux  of  the  matter  Is:  What  exclusion 
is  arbitrary?  Some  state  laws  stipulate  that 
the  state  has  no  responsibility  for  children 
"unable  mentally  or  physically  to  profit  from 
attendance  at  school."  The  danger  is  that 
suits  on  behalf  of  handicapped  children  will 
be  declared  nonjusticiable  for  lack  of  "man- 
ageable standards"  regarding  the  educational 
needs  of  the  approximately  5  million  such 
children    in    America. 

Ti.ls  is  where  the  incredibly  tough  (as  well 
as  tender)  professionals  of  the  Manhattan 
S'-hool  come  In.  Together  they  and  the  chil- 
dren, in  heart-rendering  dally  acts  af  pa- 
tience and  heroism,  are  demonstrating  that 
even  the  most  disturbed  children  can  benefit 
from  attendance  at  the  right  kind  of  school. 

And  If  you  dont  think  this  Is  a  heroic 
enterprise,  look  through  the  glass  door  panel 
as  a  petite  teacher  working  with  three  ter- 
ribly disturbed  children — one  hyperactive, 
one  nearly  catatonic,  one  Just  bewildered— 
performs  the  small  miracle  of  getting  them 
settled  at  a  table  for  an  orderly  lunch 
together. 

Most  of  the  children  at  the  school  are  so 
disturbed  that  they  cannot  cope  with  time 
and  !=pace:  they  cannot  order  their  lives. 
Lacking  such  a  school  they  would  be  con- 
iigned  to  Institutions,  or  left  at  home  with 
d-.-^perat*  and  hopeless  parents.  But  these 
chlld.'-en  are  lucky  to  be  in  New  York,  where 
public  funds  largidy  support  the  Manhattan 
Sohocl.  Some  of  them  will  make  enough 
progress — albeit  ezcniclatingiy  arduous — to 
live  as  adults  In  the  conuntinlty.  MeanwhUe, 
they  all  live  at  home. 

The  officials  at  the  school  know  that  the 
most  efflclent  way  to  adrance  the  legal  rights 
of  handicapped  children  Is  to  demor.strate 
that  they  can  be  helped  by  education.  In 
the  proceew,  the  school  must  show  that  it  Is 
liot  enough  for  the  state  Jxist  to  provide  a 
warehousing  operation  for  the  handicap- 
ped—a  "classroom"  and  an  untrained  cus- 
todian. A  ratio  of  one  r«al  teacher  for  every 
three  pupils  is  neceaeary  to  meet  the  pupils' 
educational  needs. 

The  co»t  per  student  of  such  education  is 
more  than  the  coat  for  normal  children.  But 
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the  developing  legal  doctrine  is  that  consti- 
tutional rights  must  be  afforded  citizens  de- 
spite the  expense  involTed,  and  an  insuffl- 
clency  of  funds  will  not  be  allowed  to  bear 
more  heavily  on  handicapped  children  than 
on  normal  children. 

Some  day  Americans  will  look  back  on  the 
long  denial  of  educational  rights  to  handi- 
capped children  with  the  mixture  of  em- 
barrassment and  incredulity  that  we  now  re- 
gard the  long  denial  of  educational  rights  to 
blacks.  Thanks  to  the  Manhattan  School  and 
others  like  it.  that  day  has  been  hastened. 

Before  the  school  ran  that  Jolting  adver- 
tisement In  The  New  Yorker  It  had  run  two 
tame  and  utterly  ineffective  advertisements 
picturing  cute,  happy,  normal  looking  chil- 
dren. The  advertisement  picturing  the  be- 
wildered, bound  boy  sparked  a  wave  of  In- 
terest— and  some  contributions.  Americana 
seem  ready  to  face  the  problem,  and  their 
responsibilities.;  And  that,  really.  Is  why  the 
law  is  changing. 


NEW  LEADERSHIP  VITALLY  NEEDED 
IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALXFOE^fIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  impeach  Richard  Nbcon  if  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  are  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  resign  in  the  near  future.  Our 
beloved  Nation  simply  cannot  continue 
to  tolerate  the  strain  which  is  Imposed 
upon  our  citizenry  by  the  various  Illegal 
and  immoral  activities  wiiich  have  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration; we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  Romans  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  who  watched  Nero  fiddle 
while  the  city  burned. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ill 
effects  of  Watergate  and  the  various 
other  scandals  associated  with  this  ad- 
ministration will  not  simply  disappear 
with  the  impeachment  and  conviction  of 
the  current  resident  of  the  White  House; 
they  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  effects 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cynicism  felt  by  mo$t  of  the  public 
toward  the  people  they  have  elected  to 
represent  them  in  public  office.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  in  public  office  are  aware 
that  some  of  this  cynicism  is  deserved, 
since  there  are  dishonest  men  and 
women  in  politics,  just  as  there  are  dis- 
honest bankers,  engine«r.s.  plumbers,  and 
doctors — frankly,  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  an  occupation  which  has  not 
been  used  by  dishonest  persons  to  fur- 
ther their  own  interests  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  sad  thing  about  this  indis- 
criminate cynicism  tov.ard  politicians, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  verj'  persons 
who  could  do  the  most  to  improve  the 
situation — the  bright,  young,  honest,  and 
Idealistic  men  and  women  who  demon- 
strated both  their  abilities  and  their 
concern  for  our  country  in  the  various 
humanitarian  movements  of  the  1960's — 
these  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
willl:>g  to  involve  themselves  in  the  for- 
mal political  process  simply  because  they 
see  it  as  so  corrupt.  And  so  the  problem 
feeds  u]}on  itself:  those  who  could  best 
increa:;e  the  quality  of  representation  at 
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every  level  of  government  are  generally 
unwilling  to  run  for  ofBce  because  they 
do  not  want  to  be  called  politicians,  with 
all  the  connotations  that  name  carries 
with  it. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  who  are 
willing  to  involve  themselves  in  the  po- 
litical process,  regardless  of  what  it  does 
to  their  reputations,  to  try  to  work  for 
the  principles  which  the  Pounders  of  this 
coimtry — such  politicians  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  so  forth — have  left  us  as 
the  legacy  of  every  American  citizen. 
There  are  still  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  complaining  about  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  who  will  not  stop  at  writing  let- 
ters to  the  editor  about  corruption,  who 
feel  that  protesting  injustice  is  not 
enough.  These  are  the  people  who  will 
be  nmning  for  office  themselves  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  These  are 
the  people  who  keep  me  optimistic  in 
what  certainly  is  not  America's  finest 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  these  new  leaders  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  become  aware  of  them,  in  order 
to  increase  the  general  public  awareness 
of  their  existence  and,  hopefully,  to  en- 
courage other  dedicated  people  to  enter 
pontics.  Perhaps  my  modest  contribution 
may  even  minutely  hasten  the  day  when 
"politics"  will  no  longer  be  a  dirty  word 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  American. 

One  of  these  young  patriots  is  Dr. 
David  Lopez-Lee  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
David  Lopez-Lee  is  the  Nation's  only  full 
time  Mexican-American  professor  of 
public  administration.  He  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Boyle  Heights,  the  barrio  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles,  and  has  been  active 
for  years  in  various  community  and  hu- 
manitarian programs  and  projects.  Dr. 
Lopez-Lee  has  been  a  counselor  with  the 
Lincoln  Heights-East  Los  Angeles  Teen 
Post,  research  director  with  Project 
Arriba  and  with  a  local  delinquency  pre- 
vention program,  director  of  a  food  cara- 
van to  the  Delano  farmworkers,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  a  Better 
Los  Angeles. 

David  Lopez-Lee  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from  UCLA  in  1969  and  currently  Is  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Association  of  Mexican -American 
Editors  and  is  general  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Comparative  Cultures.  He  is  the 
author  of  at  least  36  published  articles 
that  I  know  of,  and  Is  widely  respected 
as  an  expert  in  several  diverse  fields.  In 
the  course  of  hLs  work  he  has  been 
granted  security  clearance  by  the  UJ3. 
Government.  And  to  top  it  all  off  David 
Lopez-Lee  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
individuals  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  meet. 

Dr.  Lopez-Lee  is  currently  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  very  unusual  campaign  for  a 
seat  on  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council- 
unusual  in  several  respects,  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  for  the  fact  that  he  has  very 
little  money  and  is  hoping  to  win,  there- 
fore, not  by  the  usual  bilboards  and 
computer  mass  mailings,  but  rather  by 
personally  vLsiting  and  talking  with  as 
many  of  the  individual  residents  of  Los 
Angeles's  14th  CouncUmunic  District  as 
he  possibly  can.  He  has  already  visited 
literally  thousands  of  these  citizens, 
and— while  I  realize  that  it  is  hard  to 
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beat  opponents  who  can  outspend  you 
several  times — ^I  have  seen  Dr.  Ix^jez- 
Lee's  dedication,  and  I  fully  expect  him 
soon  to  be  sitting  on  the  council. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are  Mexi- 
can-American, Including  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  residents  of  the  14th  Dis- 
trict, yet  none  of  the  15  members  of  the 
city  council  has  been  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can since  our  esteemed  colleague  and  my 
own  good  friend  the  Honorable  Mr. 
RoYBAL  was  elected  to  Congress  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Dr.  Lopez-Lee's  elec- 
tion will  therefore  be  an  inspiration  and 
a  cause  for  celebration  throughout  the 
currently  unrepresented  Mexican -Amer- 
ican community  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  rcEich  the  other  outstanding  young 
potential  leaders  throughout  the  country 
who  are  not  currently  involved  in  poll- 
tics  and  persuade  them  of  the  need  for 
their  talents  and  dedication  in  public  of- 
fice. Without  their  active  participation  in 
the  people's  business  of  government  we 
would  soon  see  the  moral  collapse  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  heard 
the  179-year-old  line,  "The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing."  That  sentence 
rings  as  true  today  as  it  ever  has,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  Edmxmd  Burke 
would  not  mind  if  I  reflected  today's  in- 
creased sensitivity  in  one  area  by  amend- 
ing his  statement  slightly  to  read  that 
the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  men  and  women  to 
do  nothing. 

I  hope,  in  the  midst  of  the  seemingly 
endless  discussion  of  Watergate,  that  we 
will  all  take  a  little  time  to  encourage 
good  men  and  women  against  despair,  for 
in  these  desperate  times  they  are  sorely 
needed  here  ia  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  at  every  level  of 
government.  And  perhaps,  out  of  the 
ashes  of  Watergate,  there  will  arise  the 
phoenix  of  a  new  group  of  office-holders, 
honest,  idealistic,  and  able  to  overcome 
the  cynicism  that  threatens  to  tear  our 
country  apart. 


GREAT  AMERICANS  FOR   1973 


HON.  SAM  NUNN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware.  Dixie  Business 
magazine  recently  named  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Herman  E.  Talmadge  to  receive  Its 
distinguished  "Great  Americans  for 
1973"  award. 

In  the  winter  edition  of  Dixie  Business 
which  honors  the  Talmadges,  editor  Hu- 
bert P.  Lee  has  Included  the  letter  of  a 
12-year-old  Indiana  girl  who  has  selected 
Senator  Talmadge  as  her  great  American. 
Her  ambition  Is  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
she  has  chosen  as  her  model.  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
letter  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  BorroRs :  Since  November  Is  the  month 
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of  Thanakglving,  I  would  like  to  give  my 
thanks  to  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 

I  am  a  girl,  12  years  old,  and  In  the  7th 
grade  and  my  ambition  Is  to  become  a  U.S. 
senator. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  managed  to 
write  to  all  100  U.S.  senators.  I  think  they 
are  all  wonderfiU  and  love  them  all,  but 
a  few  are  exceptional.  The  greatest  exception 
of  all  Is  why  I'm  writing. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Georgia  for  having  the  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  to  elect  Sen.  Herman  E. 
Talmadge  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  not  too  young  to  see  that  people  all 
O'er  the  country  sire  losing  faith  in  our 
government.  I  believe  it's  because  most  of 
the  people  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get 
to  know  the  really  great  men — the  honest, 
good  men  who  love  their  country  with  all 
their  hearts — men  like  Sen.  Talmadge  who 
can  be  admired  by  the  younger  generation 
and  can  give  them  Inspiration,  not  shame  and 
bad  examples. 

I  will  pray  for  God  to  bless  the  people  of 
Georgia  for  giving  Sen.  Talmadge  to  our  gov- 
©rtmient,  but  mostly  for  giving  him  to  our 
people.  Now  I  have  a  dream. 

Jamie  Diane  Schaefer, 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 


SET  IT  STRAIGHT 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  of  four  editorials  by  Mr.  William  K. 
MoUenhour  from  the  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Times-Union,  which  I  want  to  include  in 
the  Record  is  entitled  "Set  It  Straight." 
It  attempts  to  summarize  and  to  rectify 
the  disproportic«iate  emphasis  which  has 
recently  been  placed  on  actions  com- 
mitted by  some  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Set  It  Straight 

We  have  devoted  this  entire  week,  edi- 
torially, to  try  to  set  the  record  straight, 
place  the  proper  weight — not  hysteria — upon 
the  Incidents  that  have  caused  us  so  much 
distress  in  the  past  year.  We  believe  It  to  be 
of  vital  Importance  that  the  American  people 
quit  actmg  like  spectators  in  a  Roman  Coli- 
seum, gleefully  watching  Christians  being  fed 
to  the  lions.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  more  than  a  year.  Our  thirst 
for  blood  and  scandal  is  insatiable.  It  has 
colored  our  Judgment  of  what  is  real,  what 
is  unreal,  what  is  Important  and  what  is  po- 
litical flim-flam. 

What  is  perhaps  worse,  we  have  applied  a 
double  standard  to  our  Judgment  of  event* 
and  people,  excusing  some  while  crucifying 
others.  We  have  sold  the  accomplishments  of 
our  nation  down  the  river  whUe  nlt-plcking 
at  nonessentials.  The  rise  of  the  doUar  abroad 
while  we  were  apparently  having  troubles  at 
home,  proves  foreigners  have  a  better  opinion 
of  us  than  do  we  ourselves. 

It  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  for  which  each 
of  us  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  blame.  At 
first  we  enjoyed  the  show.  It  Is  only  numan 
nature  to  be  a  bit  gleeful  as  the  mighty  fall. 
Then  we  sickened  of  the  long  drawn  Water- 
gate hearings.  The  storm  subsided  momen- 
tarily and  it  appeared  we  had  crawled  back 
into  our  heads  and  gotten  our  minds  and 
values  In  order.  Then  something  happened 
to  18  minutes  of  tape  out  of  hours,  days 
and  months  of  tape.  By  the  resvUting  uproar, 
revival  of  indictment.  Impeachment  and  res- 
ignation talk,  you  would  have  thought  some- 
one swiped  the  remaining  gold  at  Port  Knox! 

Led  by  some  Democrats  seeking  political 
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advantage  and  some  weak-kneed  Republi- 
cans trying  to  follow  the  crowd,  cheered  on 
by  television  commentators,  we  again  Joined 
the  wolf  pack  in  full  cry  after  someone's 
jugular! 

We  conveniently  Ignored  the  fact  that 
other  saints  such  as  Ralph  Nader's  attorney 
had  become  sinners  also,  that  during  the 
same  period  of  time  our  nation  found  peace 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  that  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  was  brought  back  into 
line,  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
stopped  the  fighting  in  the  Mideast. 

We  whooped  it  up  in  the  Coliseum  and 
lived  it  up  at  home,  fascinated  by  the  public 
washing  of  our  dirty  linen,  while  the  energy 
shortage  crept  up  on  us.  When  we.  instead 
of  the  mighty,  feel  the  pinch,  we  holler. 

Our  eflort  to  review  the  real  state  of  our 
nation  this  week  has  not  in  any  way  in- 
tended to  excuse  anyone  or  anything,  but 
rather  to  put  the  state  of  the  nation  into 
proper  perspective.  This  we  must  do,  for  to 
lose  faith  Is  to  lose  our  way  of»life  and  our 
freedom. 

We've  been  hypnotized  by  the  snake 
charmers  until  we  almost  forgot  that  for  all 
its  fatilts  and  failures,  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  the  best  place 
to  live  and  our  system  really  does  work. 
Imagine  trying  to  raise  such  a  ruckus  in 
Russia! 


THE  5GTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NXW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
ver\-  pleased  that  the  prayer  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  morning  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Philip  Tammaru,  the 
pastor  of  the  Estonian  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Congregation  in  Seabrook,  N.J.  This 
occasion  is  particularly  significant  since 
yesterday,  February  24,  marked  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

Approximately  300  Estonians  reside  in 
the  town  of  Seabrook,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent.  Most  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  great  Seabrook  Farms — 
one  of  the  largest  vegetable  producing 
companies  in  the  country.  I  am  greatly 
impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  these  peo- 
ple. Through  years  of  hard  work,  they 
have  raised  their  families  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  We  can  learn 
a  gre£.t  deal  from  these  people.  Their 
love  of  country  and  their  respect  for  law 
and  order  is  outstanding. 

We  recall  Estonian  Independence  Day 
each  year  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  and 
support  of  the  people  living  in  Estonia 
for  whom  freedom  is  both  a  memory 
and  a  dream.  The  Estonians  proclaimed 
tlieir  independence  after  the  tsarist  gov- 
ernment fell,  and  from  1918  until  1940, 
when  their  country  fell  to  the  Commu- 
nist forces,  they  enjoyed  a  period  of  free- 
dom and  progress.  The  Estonian  people 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  for 
merely  two  decades.  Those  people  are 
still  among  the  captive  peoples  of  com- 
munism, and  this  great  day  in  their  his- 
tory cannot  be  celebrated  in  their  home- 
land, because  of  the  tyranny  of  their 
Communist  rulers. 

The  resistance  to  Communist  domina- 
tion that  these  courageous  people  display 
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should  serve  to  Inspire  free  people  every- 
where. Dictators  can  enslave  people,  but 
they  cannot  destroy  a  people's  spirit  or 
desire  for  freedom. 

The  heritage  of  the  Estonian  people  Is 
indeed  one  of  which  to  be  proud.  They 
are  a  strong,  hard-working,  freedom- 
loving  nation  who  have  always  defended 
the  dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  live 
In  a  free  society. 

The  Estonian  people,  who  have  known 
freedom  and  slavery  before,  will  know 
freedom  again.  I  can  only  believe  that 
history  is  on  the  side  of  the  just  and 
that  one  day  a  free  and  independent 
Estonia  will  prevail  again.  We  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  continued  efforts  to  see 
that  freedom  Is  restored  to  those  proud 
people  and  all  other  captives  of  com- 
munism. 

At  this  time,  I  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  Estonians 
everywhere  in  saluting  their  56th  anni- 
versary of  freedom  and  to  commend  them 
for  their  great  contribution  to  the  growth 
of  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATOR  EASTLAND  CALLS  IDR 
STRONG  RESERVE  HROGRAM 


MEDIA  RESPONDS  TO  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
severity  of  the  energy  crisis  Is  particu- 
larly apparent  to  my  constituents  In 
Rhode  Island.  Edwin  W.  PfeWter.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
WPRI-TV,  Providence,  conceived  and 
launched  an  awareness  program  involv- 
ing industry,  media,  and  citizens  of  all 
ages  In  Rhode  Island  and  nearby  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Recognizing  the  appeal  of  hand  sym- 
bols such  as  the  black  power  clenched 
fist,  the  Churchin  "V"  for  victory— later 
the  peace  symbol  in  the  "Wetnam  war, 
Mr.  Pfeiffer  had  WPRI-TV  Art  Director 
Joseph  Rezendes  adapt  the  three-fin- 
gers-up  hand  signal  to  a  stylized  device 
to  be  used  on  all  the  "I  am  an  energy 
saver"  campaign  material. 

Fifty  thousand  copies  of  an  Illustrated 
16-page  booklet  filled  with  timely  in- 
formation and  tips  on  energy  conserva- 
tion was  combined  with  colorful  red, 
white,  and  blue  bumper  stickers,  buttons, 
and  window  display  cards  to  klckoff  a 
massive  public  awareness  campaign  over 
WPRI-TV.  Prizes  were  offered  to  those 
displaying  bumper  stickers  and  window 
cards,  and  the  effort  received  enthusias- 
tic swrceptance. 

WPRI-TV  advertisers  solicited  by  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  shared  in  the  cost  and  acted  as 
distribution  centers  for  the  material. 

The  "I  am  an  energy  saver"  campaign 
is  a  laudable  example  of  media  taking  the 
initiative  an  enlisting  the  support  of  bus- 
iness and  the  people.  It  Is  Mr.  Pfeiffer's 
hope,  and  indeed,  mine,  that  other  broad- 
c  asters  throughout  the  country  will  fol- 
low WPRI-TV's  leadership  and  get  be- 
hind the  "I  am  an  energy  savei-"  cam- 
paign. 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  home  State, 
Senator  Eastland,  recently  gave  the 
principal  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  U.S.  Aimy  Reserve  Center  In 
Jackson,  Miss.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks.  Senator  Eastiand  made  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  continuation  of  a 
viable  Reserve  component  program.  He 
called  for  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
sen-es  for  the  important  role  they  have 
played  iu  America's  national  defense  in 
the  past  and  tiie  important  coiitribu- 
tions  they  have  to  make  in  the  future. 
Because  of  the  significance  and  time- 
liness of  Senator  Eastiand's  remarks,  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Address  bt  Senator  J.\mes  O.  Eastland 

(Dedication  Ceremonies.  U.S.  Army  Reserve 

Center,  Jackson,  Miss.,  February  3,  1974) 

Governor  Waller,  my  colleagties  In  the 
Congress,  General  Pepke,  General  Woody,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  participate  In 
todays  ceremonies  dedicating  this  new  and 
modern  armory,  which  haa  been  designed  and 
constructed  to  aid  the  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  in  Jackson. 

This  splendid  building  v.hlch  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $606,000  wUl'  provide  excellent 
training  facilities  for  the  300  officers  and 
men  of  the  following  army  reserve  units: 
3390th  USAR  School:  365th  Service  and 
Supply  Battalion;  8D4th  Quartermaster 
Company. 

On  this  fine  ocra'^ion  I  would  like  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  on  American  secur- 
ity— and  on  our  active — guard — and  reserv* 
forces. 

VlUiat  Is  the  proper  approach  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation? 

In  my  view — tlie  only  approach  was  out- 
lined by  the  new  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator with  reference  to  the  fuel  shortages 
which  are  facts  of  life  today.  Administrator 
BUI  Simon  said  that  we  should  hope  for  the 
best — and  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Let's  apply  that  sound  concept  to  the 
world — not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be — 
but  as  it  Is. 

Peace  Is  the  best — peace  that  reaches 
around  this  small  and  fragile  planet — in  our 
time — and  for  all  time. 

Tlie  worst  is  so  terrible  that  the  mind 
wants  to  turn  away  from  contemplating  tha 
certain  result  of  nuclear  warfare. 

Woodrow  Wilson  stated  the  desire  and  the 
goal  of  every  American  in  these  words:  "There 
must  be — not  a  balance  of  power — but  a 
community  of  power — not  organized  rival- 
ries— but  an  organized  common  peace." 

Sadly — Wilson's  eloquent  plea  remains  a 
dream.  In  1974 — on  thU  earth— there  Is  a 
balance  of  power.  There  are  organized  and 
dangerous  rivalries.  There  Is  no  organized 
common  peace. 

In  the  face  of  those  harsh  facts  of  life  I 
submit  that  we  have  no  choice  except  to 
etructur©  our  defense  to  hasten  the  day  of 
the  best — and  to  insure  that  the  worst  Is 
never  visited  on  mankind. 

I — along  with  each  of  you — welcome  what 
Is  styled  detente  between  tis  and  those  who 
choose  to  make  themselves  our  adversaries.  I 
applaud  and  support  any  action  that  moves 
us  for  confrontation  to  consultation. 
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I — along  with  eacb  ot  you — ^want  ua  to  seek 
solutions  at  the  conference  table — ^not  on  the 
baUleOeld. 

Detente  Is  far  better  than  hot  or  cold  war. 
It  is  a  hopeful  step  toward  the  goal  that  men 
sought  for  ages — and  that  America  has  pia-- 
sued  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Detente — however — In  our  context  of  facts 
of  life — la  not  an  Instant  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems  of  the  world. 

It  has  not  stopped  the  bitter  fighting  in 
Indochina. 

It  did  not  prevent  further  bloody  conflict 
In  the  Mddle  East — a  war  that  brought  us 
to  the  edge  of  yet  another  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  not  removed  the  Russian  mlssUe 
Bubmarlnea  which  are  on-station  off  our 
coasts — targeted  against  our  cities  and  in- 
st.iUatlons. 

Wo  live — day  by  day — with  danger  In  many 
forms.  One  sensible  step  we  take  Is  to  in- 
stu-e  our  lives  and  property.  Every  person 
in  this  audience  owns  insurance  policies— 
and  no  person  present  ca.i  afford  to  be  with- 
out them. 

I  suggest  that  otir  Defenae  Establishment 
i*  the  largest  and  most  expensive  Instirance 
policy  la  history.  It  costs  An  astronomical 
siun  of  money.  But — agaia — we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  it  because  we  are  In- 
suring the  right  to  liberty— the  right  to  life 
Itself. 

Now — what  fc«n  does  our  huge  Insurance 
policy  take? 

We  are  dedicating  a  part  of  it  here  today. 

It  protects  us  In  the  skiee — on  and  under 
the  seas — and  on  the  land. 

It  is  made  of  strong — versatile — balanced 
military  forces  in  the  United  States  and  in 
strategic  locations  across  the  earth. 

What  we  need — indeed — what  we  must 
have  Is  a  top  quality  team  composed  of 
manned  and  Ready  Active— Ouard — and  Re- 
serve Forces. 

None  of  us  deny  that  top  quaUty  costs 
money.  When  we  speak  of  defense  we  are 
talking  about  billions  of  dollars. 

But — In  our  consideration  of  facts — let's 
look  at  military  trends  In  the  recent  past. 

Since  fiscal  year  1968  the  Army  has  been 
reduced  by  six  and  two-thlrda  divisions. 

The  Navy  haa  been  reduced  from  976  to 
523  ships — and — for  the  first  time — the  num- 
ber of  major  siurface  combatants  of  the 
Soviet  Union  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  air  power — ^there  are  47 
fewer  fighter  squadrons  than  5  years  ago. 

Military  manpower  has  declined  from  3.6 
million  men  to  2.2  million.  That  cut  puts  us 
400,000  men  below  the  pre-war  level. 

Listen  to  my  close  friend — Senator  John 
McClellan — who  chairs  our  Appropriations 
Committee — and  I  quote:  "today — the  de- 
fense share  of  the  U.S.  grose  national  prod- 
uct— of  the  labor  force — and  of  the  Federal 
budget  Is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1950." 
Unquote. 

I  am  convinced  that — between  John  Mc- 
Clellan and  oup  own  John  Stennls — defense 
dollars  will  be  pnq>erly  use*  to  pay  for  the 
Insurance  policy  our  people  deserve. 

I  wiU  support  every  effort  launched  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  our  Active  Forces 
with  special  emphasis  on  3  critical  items: 

First:  We  must  continue  with  our  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  accuracy  of  our  mis- 
siles. 

Second:  Oiir  Tiident  new  generation  sub- 
marine must  go  forward  on  schedule — and^ 

Third:  We  must  develop  and  put  In  service 
the  B-l  bomber  to  replace  our  aging  B-52's. 

Now — let  me  turn  to  our  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Bnx>kings  Institu- 
tion, an  organization  which  has  consider- 
able prestige,  Issued  a  report  urging  that  we 
reduce  our  Active  Forces  by  62,000  men  and 
our  Reserve  J>3rces  by  300.000  men.  This,  the 
report  stated,  w-ould  result  in  a  saving  of 
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$618  million  for  the  Active  Forces  and  $828 
million  for  our  Reserve  Forces.  According  to 
the  Brookings  Institution,  we  could  save  aU 
this  money  without  in  any  way  impairing  our 
military  capabilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  major  cut  recommended 
in  our  Reserve  strength,  the  study  argued 
that  the  value  of  a  large  military  reserve  had 
become  questionable  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  any  conflict  between  NATO  and  the  So- 
viet forces,  the  issue  would  almost  certainly 
be  decided  long  before  major  reserves  could 
be  brought  into  play. 

The  project  of  saving  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  I  know,  soundi,  attractive.  I  am  per- 
sonally In  favor  of  examining  our  military 
budget  critically  and  effecting  savings 
wherever  they  can  be  effected  without  im- 
pairing the  national  security.  But  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  massive  cuts  in  our 
Reserve  Forces  recommended  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  The  Brookings  study,  I  am 
afraid,  simply  fails  to  appreciate  the  many 
different  ways  in  which  a  large — and  Ready 
Reserve,  with  many  different  capabilities,  en- 
hances our  security  and  helps  to  keep  the 
peace. 

The  purpose  of  our  reserve  forces  is  not 
simply  to  help  us  meet  the  demands  of  a 
crisis  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  forces 
on  the  central  European  front. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  ad- 
ministration, or  any  admmistration  that  will 
succeed  it,  wUl  do  its  best  to  stay  out  of  lim- 
ited war  situations  similar  to  the  Vietnam 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
face  up  to  the  possibility  that  a  combination 
of  circumstances  may  involve  our  vital  na- 
tional Interests  so  irresistibly  that — against 
our  will — we  may  again  find  ourselves  fight- 
ing a  limited  war  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
The  worldwide  alert  of  American  forces  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
was  a  somber  reminder  of  the  possibility. 

To  prevent  such  a  confrontation  from  de- 
veloping into  a  total  war  situation,  it  may  be 
necessary  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  or 
even  months  for  all  the  NATO  countries  to 
beef  up  their  mUitary  establishment  In  the 
central  European  sector:  the  inability  to  do 
so  might  conceivably  bring  about  the  world 
conflict  we  are  trying  to  avoid  by  persuading 
the  Soviets  that  we  do  not  have  the  guts  or 
the  determination  to  resist  them. 

Going  beyond  this,  it  has  always  been  a 
fundamental  rule  of  the  art  of  diplomacy 
that,  to  deal  effectively  with  determined  ad- 
versaries, one  has  to  have  a  military  estab- 
lishment strong  enough  to  discourage  them 
from  engaging  in  any  adventures.  This  Is 
what  ChurchUl  meant  when  he  said,  "we 
arm  to  parley." 

This  basic  rule  has,  If  anything,  been  rein- 
forced by  the  history  of  our  deaimgs  with  the 
Soviet  empire  since  World  War  II.  Indeed,  in 
the  world  In  which  we  live,  an  adequate  de- 
fense establishment  can  have  the  deterring 
and  stabilizing  capability  essential  to  the 
keeping  of  the  peace — while  an  Inadequate 
defense  establishment  Is  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster. And  when  I  talk  about  an  adequate  de- 
fense establishment,  I  mean  a  defense  estab- 
Ushment  to  betag  and  not  one  that  may  be 
created  at  a  future  date. 

This  is  all  the  more  imperative  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  adversary  who  Is  not  merely  deter- 
mined and  aggressive  but  who  maintains  the 
most  massive  armed  forces  to  peacetime  his- 
tory, to  a  state  of  Instant  readiness. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  which  have  got 
to  be  pondered  before  we  start  cutting  back 
our  active  and  reserve  forces. 

We  have,  under  the  SALT  agreement,  con- 
ceded to  the  Soviets  a  3  to  2  advantage  to 
numbers  of  ICBM's  and  a  3  to  2  advantage, 
roughly,  to  Polaris  submarines. 

WhUe  the  matter  of  "throw  weight"  was 
not  covered  by  SALT,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  their  mUsIle  force  has  approximately  a 
*  to  1  advantage  to  payload  capacity. 
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In  Central  Europe  the  Soviet  military 
buildup,  stUl  to  progress,  certainly  offers  no 
encouragement  to  peace  of  mtod.  A  white  pa- 
per put  out  by  the  West  German  Defense 
Mtoistry  of  January  14  potots  out  that, 
agatost  NATO  forces  totaling  29  divisions  and 
6,200  tanks  to  Western  Europe,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  64  divisions  and  17,000  tanks  to 
Eastern  Europe — that  is,  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary — 
backed  up  by  another  30  divisions  and  6,800 
tanks  at  the  ready  Just  inside  the  Russian 
frontier.  In  combat  aircraft  the  Soviets  are 
credited  with  at  least  a  2  to  1  advantage  over 
NATO  in  that  area. 

Since  no  nation  in  the  Western  world  could 
possibly  think  of  attacktog  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  got  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing,  or  what  they  totend  to  do,  with  all 
of  these  divisions  and  tanks  and  aircraft. 
And  before  the  free  world  reduces  Its  forces 
any  further,  we  have  got  to  ask  ourselves 
what  Impact  such  a  reduction  might  have 
on  the  already  precarious  deterrent  capabU- 
ity  of  our  sadly  out-gunned  armed  forces. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  to  my  own 
mind  that  If  we  ever  cut  our  active  and  re- 
serve forces  by  the  figures  recommended  by 
the  Brookings  Report,  we  would  be  seriously 
undercutting  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  while  defending 
the  free  world,  and  we  would  be  encouraging 
the  extremist  elements  to  the  Kremlin. 

Big  nations  shotUd  never  be  too  proud  to 
learn  from  small  nations.  When  it  comes  to 
the  importance  of  large  combat-ready  re- 
serves. I  think  that  all  of  us  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  the  example  of  Israel.  The  Israeli 
army  is  essentially  a  reserve  army  which  can 
be  mobilized  on  48-hour  notice. 

On  three  occasions  now  the  existence  of 
this  Reserve  Army  had  made  the  difference 
between  victory  and  total  defeat  for  the 
Israeli  people.  And  I  truthfully  don't  think 
it's  exaggerating  one  bit  to  say  that  the 
existence  and  effectiveness  of  our  own  re- 
serve forces  may  be  just  as  important  in 
the  future  to  our  own  survival  as  a  nation. 

Consequently,  the  men  of  our  reserve  units, 
simply  by  belonging  to  their  units  and  at- 
tending to  their  training,  are  making  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  security  of  our  nation. 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  I  say  to 
the  critics:  Let's  not  undercut  them.  Let 
us,  on  the  contrary,  strengthen  them.  Let  us 
provide  them  with  ample  supplies  of  mod- 
ern weapons.  Let  us  find  the  funds  to  en- 
hance their  tratotog  and  Increase  their  com- 
bat readiness.  But  let  us  above  all  give  our 
reserve  forces  the  recognition  and  public 
support  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

My  friends — as  we  dedicate  this  splendid 
facility — I  suggest  that  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  labor  of  transforming  detente 
Into  supervised  disarmament — of  following 
the  tentative  steps  we  have  taken  with  Rus- 
sia and  China  along  the  road  which  leads 
us  to  a  Just  and  lasttog  peace. 

UntU  we  attain  that  great  goal — I  want 
this  nation  we  love  to  matotaln  strong  and 
ready  active— guard — and  reserve  forces  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  every  American  to  rest 
easy  in  his  bed  by  night— and  to  walk  about 
by  day  without  fear. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


ESTONIA  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  24 
marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Estonia,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
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the  Soviet  Union.  This  occasion  should 
remind  us  that  everyone  is  not  able  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  which  we  consider  so 
important. 

Despite  Soviet  occupation,  the  people 
of  Estonia,  an  area  the  size  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode 
Island  combined,  have  continued  to  have 
a  strong  national  identity.  An  exception- 
ally high  educational  level  and  an  origi- 
nal and  colorful  folklore  are  two  of  the 
manifestations  of  this  strong  identity. 
The  desire  of  the  Estonian  people  for 
self-determination  and  freedom  of 
speech  remains  strong. 

The  continued  colonization  of  Estonia, 
like  the  case  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn, 
should  make  us  appreciate  the  freedoms 
we  cherish  and  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  self-detenninatios  for  all  people.  We 
all  hope  that  someday  the  people  of 
Estonia  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  basic 
human  freedoms. 


PROPOSED    PANAMA    CANAL    GIVE- 
AWAY CAUSES  CONCERN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
concern  is  rising  over  a  proposal  by  the 
administration  that  greatly  affects  the 
Panama  Canal  and  U.S.  control  of  the 
canal. 

Secretary  of  State  Henrj-  Kissinger  has 
signed  an  agreement  in  principle  with 
Panama,  and  many  fear  that  this  could 
lead  eventually  to  a  give-away  of  U.S. 
ownership,  sovereignty  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  strongly  oppose  any 
siu-render  of  sovereignty  and  control  over 
this  important  facility  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Allen,  a  colunmist  with  the  Publishers- 
Hall  Sj-ndicate,  and  published  in  nu- 
merous newspapers  across  the  Nation, 
including  the  Knoxville  Journal,  very 
clearly  describes  the  concern  and  fears  of 
many  people  over  the  administration's 
proposals  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Proposed  Panama  Canal  GrvE-.\WAT  Causes 
Concern 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 
Washington.  February  16,  1974.— The  Ad- 
ministration   is    luihapplly    running    toto   a 
hornet's  nest  of  vehement  congressional  op- 
position to  the  plan  to  give  up  U.S.  control 
and  operation  of  the  strategic  Panama  Canal 
and  Zone. 

So  widespread  and  totense  Is  this  biparti- 
san hostUity  that  there  isn't  a  chance  this 
Congress  will  approve  the  scheme. 

As  far  as  the  overwhelmtog  majority  of 
this  Congress  is  concerned,  that  fanfared 
"agreement  in  prtociple"  ceremomously 
signed  by  Secretary  Klsstoger  in  Panama  last 
week  isn't  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on. 
That  grandstanding  event  may  have  made 
headlines  to  ultra-liberal  publications,  but 
It  also  triggered  a  storm  of  irate  denuncia- 
tion in  Congress— particularly  in  the  House. 
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Slgntnfamt  highllgbtB  of  this  barrage  of 
disapproval  are: 

*   *  *  Intrtxluction    ot   three    rcacdutiona 

vigorously  demanding  there  be  no  "surrendar 
of  VB.  sorerelgnty"  over  the  Canal  and  Zone 
"except  by  treaty  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  duly  ratified  by  the  United  States"— In 
other  worda,  no  give-away  by  White  Houoe 
edict  or  Stata  Departntent  fenagllng. 

Sponson  ot  these  militant  declarations  arc 
three  leading  legislators  who  have  long  been 
directly  interested  In  the  Panama  problem — 
Eapresentatlve  John  Murphy,  D-N.Y,  senior 
member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee 
for  12  years;  Mrs.  Leonor  SulUvan,  D-Mo., 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee:  and  Daniel  Flood,  D.  Pa., 
Approprlattona  Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  House  has 
•aid  anything  in  favor  of  the  hooplahed 
"agreement  tn  principle."  In  striking  con- 
traet,  there  has  been  an  anvil  chonis  of 
harsh  blpartlsaa  dissent.  Foremost  among  the 
castlgators  are  Representatives  Gene  Snyder, 
R-Ky.,  Joe  L.  Evlns.  D-Tenn.,  Frank  Stubble- 
field,  D-Ky.,  John  Rarlck,  D-La. 

With  two  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  simi- 
lar silence  In  the  Senate.  The  exceptions  are 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  and  Gale 
McOee,  D-Wyo.— both  noted  for  their  fervent 
internationalism  and  pronounced  penchant 
for  supporting  large-scale  foreign  aid  and 
other  give-aways. 

Graphically  Illustrative  of  their  self-right- 
eous attitude  was  Kennedy's  statement  that 
whUe  be  la  "conscious  of  the  controverpy 
8\uToundlng  every  aspect"  of  this  highly  ex- 
plosive Issue,  he  nevertheless  feels  that  the 
"era  which  produced  the  original  treaty  ha,s 
long  since  passed:  that  in  today's  world  that 
treaty  la  an  embarrassing  anachronism." 
pi.AViNa    WITH   naE 

Representative  Murphy,  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  former  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee,  flatly  challenged  this 
contention  with  the  blunt  warning: 

That  the  Iron -fisted  dictatorial  regime  of 
Panama  strongman  Omar  Torrljos  and  the 
leftist  cab«l  surrounding  him  Is  highly  un- 
stable and  Its  continuance  In  power  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Says  Murphy,  "It  might 
be  overthrown  tomorrow." 

Two  "plots"  are  underway  to  oust  this 
military  dictatorship — the  £9th  government 
Panama  has  had  since  1903.  Notes  Murphy 
sardonically,  "Some  of  them  lasted  only  a 
few  days;  a  turbulent  history  in  anyone's 
book.  During  the  same  period,  the  V£.  had 
13  PreslchentB." 

So  Bbaky  U  Torrljoe'  regime  that  to  avert 
a  military  coup,  he  has  sought  to  make  a  deal 
with  ex-Prealdent  Amulfo  Arias — whom  Tor- 
rljos  deposed  In  seizing  power.  The  dlcUtor 
proposed  to  restore  Arias  as  president  If  he 
would  support  Torrljos'  continuance  as 
strongman — Indignantly  rejected  by  Arias 
with  the  message,  "I  will  only  return  to 
Panama  when  you  leave  the  country  per- 
manently." 

The  Torrljos  regime  Is  deeply  Involved  in 
the  "narcotics  tralBc." 

There  can  be  no  new  treaty  with  Panama 
without  direct  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Any  attempt  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  bypass  the  House  will  be 
vehemently  resisted.  Declared  Murphy  on  this 
key  point: 

The  authority  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  Is  required  before  real  and  other  prop- 
erty paid  for  from  appropriated  funds  Is  given 
up  or  oonreyed  by  treaty  as  the  executive 
branch  appanntly  U  seeking  to  do  in  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Panama.  I  am  firmly 
serving  notice  that  it  Is  the  unswerving  re- 
solve of  those  or  us  In  ttw  House  wlio  wUl 
Insist  ttuit  this  body  pUy  a  proper  role  rested 
tn  us  by  Article  IV,  Section  8,  Clause  a  of 
tbe  Oonatltatloa  of  ttte  United  SUtes." 
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Echoing  this  blunt  challenge,  Representa- 
tive Gene  Snyder,  a  mnklng  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  declared: 

"The  striped-pant  Reamers  of  the  State 
Department  apparently  are  willing  to  turn 
over  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  despite  an 
unbroken  history  of  governmental  instabil- 
ity tn  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  American 
people  wtU  not  stand  for  any  outright  ceding 
of  the  Canal  to  Panama,  so  the  State  De- 
partment Is  In  the  process  of  doing  that  In 
a  series  of  piecemeal  concessions." 

But  as  Repre-entative  Daniel  Flood  re- 
marked forebodingly: 

"If  they  are  looking  for  trouble,  they  will 
get  It— and  plenty  of  It.  The  .Administration 
may  propose  a  give-away  Panama  treaty,  but 
we  will  do  the  d-sposiag — in  the  wastebasket, 
where  it  belongs." 


MY  HERO 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

OF    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondny,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in 
a  great  while  a  t.uly  touching  tribute 
emerges  above  the  hundreds  directed  to 
a  famous  person  upon  lus  death. 

While  Murrr.y  Chotiner  was  in  the  hos- 
pital fighting  for  his  life,  his  stepdaugh- 
ter thought  to  cheer  him  up  by  showing 
him  a  composition  she  liad  prepared  on 
October  13,  1973.  for  her  Flint  Hill  High 
School  English  class.  The  teacher  had 
asked  the  students  to  «Tit€  a  paper  on 
their  hero.  She  passed  up  the  usual 
heroes  who  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the 
average  16-year-old  and  wrote  the  trib- 
ute quoted  below.  Her  grief  at  this  im- 
timeiy  death  did  not  prevent  her  from 
reading  it  at  the  funeral  services  which 
iiM:luded  President  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
6«is  and  family  friends : 
Mr  Heko 

I  have  sort  of  an  odd  hero.  ttIk  name  Is 
Murray  Chotiner — my  dad  I 

Actually  he's  my  stepfather,  but  I  consider 
him  my  real  father  and  hero. 

He's  bad  an  interesting  life,  and  has  been 
acLlve  in  many  things.  I  could  ask  him  Just 
about  anything  on  any  subject  and  he'd  give 
me  a  very  logical  answer — or  very  wise  advice. 

The  subject  I  think  he  knows  most  alxiut, 
besides  law,  is  politics. 

Politics  is  one  subject  that  interests  me 
greatly,  and  I  hope  to  get  Involved  with  it 
someday.  He's  been  very  involved  in  politics, 
and  It  Is  through  him.  that  I've  been  able  to 
see  what  It's  &U  about.  And  the  fact  that 
he's  been  in  such  close  contact  with  the  gov- 
ernment, that  he  knows  what  is  going  on  In- 
side the  government — Is  also  iniportant. 

Since  he  and  my  Mom  have  been  married, 
I've  been  active  In  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, local  elections,  tlie  Inaugural  and,  most 
Important  to  me,  my  Job  on  the  "HiU"  last 
Summer. 

I've  learned  so  much  In  the  past  two  years 
of  my  life  that,  I  know,  will  be  an  asset  to  mo 
someday. 

My  father  has  also  been  a  long  time  friend, 
counselor  and  campaign  aide  to  President 
Nixon;   and  I  know  be  wUl  defend  and  do 

anything  in  his  power  to  advise  and  aid  him 

no  matter  what  happens. 

Uj  dad  has  very  many  great  traits  about  his 
personaUty.  He  is  fun!  And  he  U  fair.  In 
everything  and  anything — (even  when  X  get 
In  trouble   and   he   sets   a  punishment   tot 
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He's  honest,  and  I  know  if  he  were  ever  in 
an  investigation  for  any  reason,  no  one  could 
possibly  find  any  bit  of  dishonesty. 

His  secretaries  say  that  though  he's  hard  to 
work  for  sometimes,  he  Is  the  fairest  and 
most  honest  man  that  they  have  ever  worked 
for. 

These  to  me  are  his  two  best  traits. 

The  only  bad  thing  that  I  can  think  of  to 
say  abov.t  him  is  that  my  dad  has  a  very  bad 
memorv.  especially  for  names!  And  if  he 
didn't  have  my  Mom  around  at  social  ftmc- 
tions.  he'd  really  have  problems! 

As  you've  probably  gathered  from  this  pa- 
per, I  respect  my  dad  greatly.  He  is  my  hero 
and  I  think  he  Is  one  of  the  best  men 
around !  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  many  who 
are  saddened  at  his  passing  from  this 
earthly  life.  His  accomplishments  in  his 
chosen  profession  of  the  law  and  his  deep 
interest  and  participation  in  the  field  of 
politics  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  How- 
ever, I  believe  Murray  Chotiner  would  be 
preferred  to  be  remembered  by  his  friends 
and  associates  as  his  family  remembers 
him— a  loved  and  respected  father  and 
husband— and  a  fair  and  honest  person 


LITHUAJTI.AJJ  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Phoenix  Chapter  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.  It  is  as  follows: 

RESOLimON 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  17, 
1974,  commemorating  the  723rd  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom 
m  1251  and  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
In  1918,  unanimously  adopt  the  foUowlng 
rer.olutlon: 

Whereas  In  1918  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
v.as  established  by  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  Lithua- 
nian people;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12. 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
Eoverels;nty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  sover- 
eign rights  and  claims  by  Russia  over  Lith- 
uanian soil  and  her  people;  and 

MTiereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
a  fully  Independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  slg- 
natore  of  numerous  international  treaties 
with  the.6oviet  Union;  and 

■Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17.  1940  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  by 
overwhelming  force  of  arms,  and  subsequent- 
ly, forcibly  annexed  the  Llthuxinlan  Nation 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  systematical- 
ly conducted  a  policy  of  colonization,  ethnic 
dilution  and  Russlficatlon  within  Lithuania: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
cnuiient  of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  this  freedom-loving  country  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 
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Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
very  day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  tn  defiance  of  Communist  regime  in 
seeking  political  and  religious  freedom,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Lithuanian  sailor,  SUnas 
Kudlrka,  the  self-immolation  of  Romas 
Kalaiita,  and  the  subsequent  demonstrations 
of  thousands  of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the 
petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  Kurt  Waldheim  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  House  Concurring  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Nations 
status  at  the  United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational forums,  focusing  attention  on 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  pec^le;  now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  that  we.  Lithuanian-Americans 
wUl  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  to  pii  Ulcly  reaffirm 
the  United  States  Policy  of  r.  n -re cognition 
of  the  foroefull  annexation  nt  the  Baltic 
States  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  to  .nalntaln  that 
policy  during  aU  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially,  those  concerned  with  the 
new  Detente  policy;  and  further 

Resolved,  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  rigorously  Implement  House 
Concurring  Resolution  416  to  the  fuUe.st  ex- 
tent; and  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  ot  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  the  U.8.  Ambassadw  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Arlaona,  Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ers m  the  United  States  Congress.  t*e  Lith- 
uanian Minister  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Llthtianlan  Consuls  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  press. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  victims  Included  Carragher's  father 
Frederick  Sr.,  60,  and  his  mother,  E\'elyn,  se! 
with  whom  he  lived  In  their  home  on  Flat 
Brook  Road  in  Sandyston  Township,  the  Sus- 
sex County  prosecutor's  office  said. 

County  Prosecutor  George  Daggett  said 
Carragher  shot  his  parents  about  10:30  a.m. 
then  went  next  door  and  killed  Isabel  Catalo' 
65.  who  lived  alone. 

The  prosecutor  said  Carragher  then  drove 
to  Newton,  picked  up  Beverly  Guernln 
Owens,  24,  and  her  2-year-old  son  Krlstlan, 
at  her  home,  took  them  to  a  friend's  house 
In  Lake  Lenape.  NJ.,  and  shot  them.  He  then 
drove  to  Newton  police  headouarters  and 
turned  himself  in. 
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C03TLY  CONGRESSIONAL 
INDECISION 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXnr 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   IfKW   TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Mcmdnw.  Ft^muary  25.  197i 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  a  Tounc  man  armed  with  a  .32- 
c&Uber  pistol  shot  and  killed  his  father, 
his  mother,  a  neighbor,  a  2-year-old  boy, 
and  wounded  two  others.  Unless  strict 
gun  control  legislation  Is  enacted,  this 
kind  of  senseless  carnage  will  continue. 

The  attached  article  appeared  In  th« 
New  Yorit  Post,  Monday,  Februair  II: 

Tklls  Cora  Hx  KnxEo  Paxxxts  aim  Two 

NrwToif,  NJ.— A  man  who  walked  Into  a 
police  station  and  confessed  to  a  quadruple 
slaying  has  been  sent  to  Trenton  State  Pris- 
on few  a  psychiatric  examination  after  being 
arraigned  and  held  in  $255,000  ball. 

Prederlck  L.  Carragher,  Jr..  34,  was  charged 
With  killing  his  father,  his  mother,  a  neigh- 
bor, and  a  2-year-old  boy  yesterday,  and  with 
attempting  to  km  the  boy*  mother  and  an- 
other man. 

AU  foiu-  rtctlms  had  been  shot  once  each 
in  the  head  with  a  .82  caL  automatic  pi8t<rt. 
state  poUce  said.  They  said  the  woman  who 
was  not  kUled  was  grased  in  the  bead  with 
a  bullet,  and  the  man  surrlved  because  Car- 
ragher's  gun  misfired. 

Carragher   turned  himself  in   to  Newton 

flnrt?,;  ^^°  t*^«a  told  *t*te  police  where  to 
una  the  victims,  police  said. 

CXX 260— Part  3 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    KrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  said  in  introducing  an 
energy-related  biU  last  we?k.  there  is  an 

air  of  unreality  around  here  these  days 

a  growing  feeling  that  Congress,  as  an 
institution,  is  becoming  very  adept  at 
"fiddling,"  but  totally  incapable  of  doing 
its  part  in  quenclung  those  numerous 
"fires"  that  threaten  to  break  out  all 
around  us  as  the  energy  crisis  goes 
on,  and  on.  and  on. 

Our  delay  in  fashioning  any  legislative 
response  to  that  critical  situation— other 
tlian  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
wliich  more  than  half  our  constituents 
seem  to  want  repealed— iias  now  gone 
beyond  all  lengths  of  reason,  let  alone  all 
lengths  of  explanation  or  excuse. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  pollster  Louis 
Harris  finds  the  public  assessment  of 
Congress  fallen,  now.  to  an  historic  low 
of  21  percent — while  the  President  which 
that  self-same  Congress  is  considering 
impeaching,  holds  on  to  a  30-percent 
rating  ^rtilch.  while  negatire,  Is  neverthe- 
less 9  percentage  points  better  than  Con- 
gress. It  may  come  with  some  bad  grace 
for  me  to  be  as  critical  as  I  am.  since 
I  have  announced— tbe  decLsioQ  stem- 
ming from  near-equal  parts  of  frustra- 
tion and  fatigue— my  intention  to  leave 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  this  House— 
I  had  great  ambitions  for  it,  before  the 
imexpected  honor  of  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  it,  and  those  ambitioDs  will  live  on 
in  my  heart  and  mind  long  after  I  have 
left  it.  The  U.S.  Congress  has.  in  the  past 
and  with  good  reason,  been  called  the 
"greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world." 
I,  for  one.  think  it  still  is — or  could  be— 
although  goodness  knows  it  has  not  been 
Uving  up  to  that  image  of  late. 

It  would  currently  appear  that  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act— or  by  whatever 
name  that  much-battered  vehicle  is  now 
known — is,  if  not  dead,  then  in  dire 
straits  and  headed,  possibly,  for  the  ex- 
ecutioner's ax  in  the  House,  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  It  may  -well  be  that  such 
is  the  fate  It  deserves,  even  though  I  have 
not  yet  decided  how  I  shall  vote  on  it— 
indeed,  how  can  I  with  the  parliamentary 
situation  currently  so  confused? 


But  if  that  vehicle  thus  is  killed— 
whether  it  be  at  the  hands  of  the  House 
or  the  hand  of  the  President  who  now 
threatens  a  veto — let  there  be,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  more  of  this  "Who-kUled-cock- 
robin"  business. 

Of  course,  the  President  has  been  hurt 
by  Watergate,  and  all  that  words  con- 
notes ;  and  he  may  well  not  be  able,  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  his  term,  to  recapture 
what  I  would  call  the  "moral  imperative" 
of  national  leadership. 

But,  Watergate  or  no  Watergate,  it  is 
neither  a  very  persuasive  argument — nor 
of  much  help  to  a  badly  befuddled  coun- 
try — for  tho.?e  in  leadership  positions  in 
this  Congress  to  complain,  sis  they  often 
do  these  da>-s,  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  effectively  because  Mr.  Nixon 
has  lost  so  much  of  his  po\rer  to  "influ- 
ence" Congress. 

Come  on,  my  colleagues — ^you  know 
better  than  that. 

You  know— if  the  public  Is  only  grad- 
ually coming  to  understand  it — that,  un- 
der our  political  system.  Congress  is  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government  along 
with  the  Presidency.  You  also  know  that, 
under  our  Constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  laws  of  the 
land— and  it  ill  behooves  a  poUtical  party 
w^hich  has  controlled  that  same  Congress 
for  38  of  the  past  42  years,  and  during 
all  of  my  tenure  in  this  House,  to  use 
a  weakened  Presidency  as  an  excuse  for 
congressional  impotence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been,  literallv  a 
cr>mg  shame  for  us  to  have  held 'the 
separate  bill  creatiixg  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  "hostage"  for  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act.— and  to  have  thtis  left 
Bill  Simon,  a  convenient  target  for  abuse 
as  an  overworked  but  hard-trying  energy 
"czar",  with  no  office,  no  payroll  of  his 
own,  and  no  opportunity  to  really  get 
organized  during  one  of  the  most  criUcal 
economic  times  of  our  whole  history  if 
not  that  of  the  world,  but  aUowtng  him, 
as  it  were,  the  advantages  of  *^wistinif 
slowly  in  the  wind." 

My  frustrations  with  many  things  have 
become  such  as  to  dictate  my  retiremrait 
from  pubhc  life.  But  I  shall  be  a  Member 
of  this  Congress  for  all  the  balance  of 
this  year,  and  will  do  what  I  can— and 
say  what  I  must— to  try  to  get  it  back  on 
the  track  for  responsibility  or,  at  least 
of  a  shared  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  course  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
clear;  if  that  omnibus  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act  is  no  longer  a  viable  vehicle  for 
action— and,  more  likely,  it  never  was— 
let  us  move,  at  once,  to  consider,  in  sepa- 
rate, specific  pieces  of  legislatton,  its  In- 
tegral and  necessary  parts.  Let  us.  par- 
ticularly, have  an  "up"  or  "down"  vote 
on  that  question  of  gasoline  rationing— 
w^hlch  I  tend  to  think  would  be  prefer- 
able, if  only  as  a  temporary  thing  to  the 
chaoUc  condition  we  now  have  where- 
under  serMce  sUtlon  operators,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  are  threatening  to 
stop  bearing  the  brunt  of  public  incon- 
venience and  unhapplness.  Let  us  en- 
courage the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee--whlch.  all  along,  has  been  tbe  prop- 
er lorum  for  developing  "excess  profits" 
legislation — to  finish  that  particular  job 
and  let  us,  then,  vote  on  that.  Let  us,  also 
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give  Bill  Simon  and  the  President  the 
authority  they  asked  for,  months  ago 
now,  to  institute  those  energy-conserva- 
tion measures  our  present  dilemma  dic- 
tates; and,  above  all,  let  us  establish  that 
Federal  Energy  Administration  so  that 
it  can  get  itself  organized  and  utilize  the 
staffing  moneys  provided  for  it  in  last 
years'  final  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

By  these  remarks,  I  point  the  finger 
of  blame  at  no  one  in  particular — those 
among  us  who  sought  to  lead  us  have 
done  so  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

But,  by  trying  to  lump  too  much  in 
together — the  controversial  along  with 
the  noncontroversial,  ajaff  the  less  urgent 
along  with  the  lurgent — in  an  effort  to 
show  the  electorate  that  Congress  could, 
indeed,  rise  to  the  occasion,  we  have  only 
botched  the  whole  Job,  and  very  badly. 

The  cost  is  almost  incalculable — to  the 
Nation,  and  to  its  citizens;  but  the  great- 
est cost,  Mr.  Speaker — and  you  must  see 
this — Is  to  the  credibility,  and  the  collec- 
tive capacity,  of  the  institution  of  which 
we  are  both  a  part:  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which,  at  this  moment,  is 
on  trial  every  bit  as  much  as  is  the  be- 
leagued  President  of  that  same  great 
Nation. 


STOP  CRIMINALS.  DO  NOT  DISARM 
THE  LAW-ABIDINa— PART  I 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
CoHcussioNAL  RECORD  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Manchester,  N.H.. 
DbioQ  Leader  of  Wednesday,  January  2, 
1974,  entitled  "Gun  Controls — a  Cheap, 
Ineffective  Shot  at  Crime"  asking  the 
very  meaningful  question,  "When  will 
we  hear  tha  outcry  against  the  criminal?" 

Too  often  we  otMerve  the  easy  way  out 
is  taken  by  well  meaning,  but  misin- 
formed people.  Their  position  might  be 
summarized  simply :  Take  the  gvns  away 
from  the  law-abiding  citizens  and  crime 
will  abate. 

The  comments  by  Mr.  Gordon  N.  John- 
son,   chief    of    police    In    Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  make  an  effective  answer  to  tbla 
unfortimate  poeiblon: 
WmcN  Wnx  W«  Hum  thb  Otjtc»t  Against 

TKi  CanciMAi.?  OTjif  CoimoLs — A  Cheap, 

iNOTXcnvx  Shot  at  Crucc 

(By  Oordon  N.  Jobnson) 
CoDoern  for  approprUte  nrearma  legisla- 
tion In  tb«  countiy  le  often  ml«Ur«ct«<l,  and 
for  netaoua  at  Importance  to  all  cltlzena.  Ill 
briefly  disciiss  what  I  think  are  the  right 
and  wrong  approaches  and  I  will  be  speclflc. 
I  tend  to  view  the  Issue  from  a  clvU  liber- 
arlan  standpoint.  Thla  kind  of  concern  we've 
been  highly  aenaltized  to  civil  rights  arrests 
by  police,  in  citizen  and  student  protests, 
suspect's  searches  and  confessions,  and  the 
like. 

First,  society's  concern  should  be  focused 
on  the  misuse  of  flrearms.  A  minor  form  of 
misuse  is  reflected  In  the  flrearms  accident 
rate,  wtUch  Is.  Incidentally,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  motor  vehicle  rate.  The  1»72  National 
Safety  OotincU  report  shows  an  accidental 
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death  rate  of  27.2  per  100,000  for  motor  ve- 
hicles; 8.4  for  falls;  3.6  for  drowning;  3.3 
for  fire  and  burns;  2.6  for  poison;  1.9  for  suf- 
focation, and  1.2  for  flrearms. 

Every  firearms  accident  is  regrettable,  but 
this  comparaby  modest  rate  could  best  be 
lowered  by  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
existing  firearms  safety  courses,  and  by  im- 
plementation of  such  courses  where  now 
there  are  none. 

The  most  obvious  misuse  of  firearms  Is  In 
crime,  although  the  percentage  of  firearms 
so  used  Is  very  small.  Concerning  handguns. 
a  comparison  or  ownership  estimates  made 
by  the  Elsenhower  Commission  with  hand- 
gun crimes  reported  la  the  F3J.'s  annual 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  tj-plcally  shows  that 
only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  hand- 
guns are  used  In  crime.  Common  sense  thus 
dictates  that  our  laws  should  be  directed 
toward  the  criminal  use  of  firearms  rather 
than  to  restrict  the  overwhelmingly  legiti- 
mate use  by  the  citizenry. 

Laws  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
problem,  directed  spedflcally  rather  than 
generally,  considerate  of  civil  rights  and 
enforceable.  I  have  little  patience  with  at- 
tempts to  enact  unrealistic  legislation  to 
physically  prevent  a  crime  from  taking  place. 
Placing  safety  higher  than  freedom,  benev- 
olent totalitarlans  want  to  insulate  us  from 
aU  dangers.  (Soon  they'll  want  a  crash  hel- 
met, seat  belt,  and  knee  pads  on  every  tod- 
dler on  a  tricycle.  Because  of  the  risk  of 
seeming  ridiculous,  let  me  say  that  what  I 
mean  is  that  even  as  children  we  must  be- 
come aware  of  danger.)  We  mtist  be  able  to 
recognize  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
when  allocating  efforts,  funds,  and  police 
man-hours  that  might  be  better  spent  on 
something  else,  for  example,  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  and  apprehension  of 
criminals. 

For  realistic  enforcement,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  laws  perceived  (or  mispercelved)  as 
violating  the  rights  of  tens  of  millions  of 
firearms  owners  may  well  be  popularly  nul- 
lified. The  government  cannot  legislate  out 
of  existence  that  which  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  citizens  believe  to  be  among  their 
rights. 

All  police  are  concerned  with  the  armed 
criminal.  An  armed  criminal  Is  an  Incipient 
killer  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
A  substantial  mandatory  and  consecutive 
sentence,  without  parole,  should  be  imposed 
upon  criminals  who  afe  convicted  of  any 
crime  Involving  firearms  or  other  weapons. 
Such  mandatory  sentence  would  allow  the 
much  needed  time  to  rehabilitate  the  cri- 
minal while  at  the  samo  time  protecting  so- 
ciety from  him. 

The  mandatory  sentence  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  some  typas  of  criminals  who 
might   otherwise   carry  weapons. 

I  welcome  any  piopetlj  directed  manda- 
tory sentencing  bill,  including  the  limited 
measure  for  recidivists  cow  pending  In  the 
Minnesota  Legislature. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  of  the  number  of 
police  officers  who  are  shot  by  recidivists. 
Prom  1963  throxigh  1972,  60  percent  of  1,084 
persons  involved  In  police  killings  had  been 
convicted  on  a  prior  crunlnal  charge.  If 
those  "gun  control"  proponents  who  so  glibly 
beg  the  question  about  "saving  one  life" 
would  help  pass  mandatory  sentencing  laws, 
more  than  one  life  would  be  saved. 

With  tens  of  thousand  of  flrearms  laws 
already  on  the  books,  the  country  does  not 
need  a  flood  of  new  laws.  Present  federal  reg- 
ulation of  dealer  sales  is  adequate.  The  rec- 
ord-keeping reqiilrements  allow  us  to  trace 
flrearms  from  manufacturers  down  to  the 
owner  or  owners  without  registration,  i.e., 
the  recording  of  information  on  the  owner 
and  his  firearm  in  a  central  governmental 
source. 

(Of  course,  when  the  present  advocates 
of  registration  speak  of  tracing  firearms,  they 
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probably  want  a  centralized  system  that 
can  be  used  effectively  for  confiscation.) 

Licensing  of  all  present  flrearms  owners 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  resource  better 
allocated  in  starting  at  the  right  end  of  the 
problem  with  Judicious  discovery  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  deranged  and  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics,  all  of  whom  are  a 
seriously  potential  danger  to  society,  even 
without  regard  to  firearms. 

I  support  a  license  to  carry  a  firearm  upon 
the  person  in  a  municipality,  but  laws  of 
tills  type  should  not  be  directed  toward  rais- 
ing barriers  against  the  legitimate  carrying 
of  firearms.  The  law  should  give  minimal 
supervision  over  the  carrying  of  flrearms  and 
afford  the  opportvuilty  to  arrest  criminals 
who  coiUd  not  pass  the  qualifications,  sav- 
ing law  enforcement  officials  and  prosecutors 
the  embarrassing  problem  of  dealing  with 
illegally-armed  citizens  who  break  up  rob- 
beries, or  foil  assaults,  for  example. 

There  should  be  a  minimal  safety  test  and 
a  background  check  for  the  specific  legal  dls- 
abUity  of  felony  convictions  or  adjudication 
as  a  mental  incompetent,  drug  addict,  or  al- 
coholic. These  condition*  met,  the  license 
should  be  granted. 

I  cannot  support  a  permit  system  in  which 
most  citizens  cannot  qualify  because  of  sub- 
jective discretion  as  to  need  or  character  as 
assessed  by  the  issuing  atithortty.  This  kind 
of  discrimination  in  civil  rights  matters  is 
unconstitutional  and  should  be  rxiled  such, 
when  any  of  the  usual  sufferers  ever  And  the 
money  to  appeal  a  case,  or  a  group  of  at- 
torneys who  specialize  in  civil  rights  viola- 
tions decides  to  handle  such  a  case. 

Minneapolis  has  a  new  flreanns  review 
board  worthy  of  emulation.  The  board  is 
charged  with  intelligently  disposing  of  con- 
fiscated firearms  and  weapons.  The  five  mem- 
ber board  has  representatives  of  the  city 
council,  the  police  department,  the  Minne- 
sota Weapons  Collectors  Assn.,  the  Minnesota 
Rifle  and  Revolver  Assn.,  and  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society. 

Meeting  at  least  once  a  year,  they  decide 
by  majority  vote  disposal  of  flrearms  in  police 
custody  to  (1)  the  police  department  for 
identiflcation,  testing,  or  display;  (2)  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  similar  pur- 
poses; (3)  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society; 
or  (4)  sale  to  federally  licensed  collectors. 

Firearms  "of  recent  manufacture"  and 
"mechanically  or  structurally  unsound"  may 
be  ordered  destroyed  by  the  board.  Mechan- 
ically unso\md  collectors  items  are  desig- 
nated as  part's  guns  and  sold  as  such. 

Another  provision  of  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibits transfer  of  federally  defined  "destruc- 
tive devices"  to  federal  Jurisdiction  without 
first  giving  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
an  option  to  acquire  them  at  no  charge. 

(The  need  for  clarification  of  procedures 
became  apparent  to  me  when  I  was  about  to 
transfer  a  rare  Lewis  machine  gun  to  the 
state  historical  society.  At  the  very  time  I 
was  planning  the  transfer  ceremony  with 
the  society's  director,  the  gun  was  sold  to  an 
appropriately  licensed  dealer.  We  believe 
that  the  new  procedxu-ea  will  provide  the 
degree  of  discrimination  necessary  for  opti- 
mal disposal.) 

I  find  myself  at  wide  variance  with  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  legislation  should 
be  focused  on  the  criminal  use  of  flrearms. 
Somehow  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  flrearms  ownership  Itself  is  the  cause 
of  crime  and.  In  that  curious  Watergate  men- 
tality, anything  goes  toward  a  good  end. 

Beginning  with  the  anogant  assumption 
that  they  and  they  alone  represent  the  pub- 
lic interest,  they  propose  repressive  legisla- 
tion directed  broadly  at  flrearms  ownership. 
Such  legislation  is  called  "gim  control."  a 
term  concocted  by  outsiflers,  not  flrearms 
owners.  "Gun  control"  la  a  cheap  shot  at 
crime,   attractive   because  of  its  simplicity 
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and  Its  sToidance  of  a  close  and  objective 
look  at  crime  causes. 

Once  started  down  the  path  of  repressive 
legislation,  "gun  control"  proponents  never 
learn  from  experience.  Fallnre  to  defeat 
crime  is  invariably  attributed  to  weak  or  in- 
complete laws.  The  answer  Is  always  addi- 
tional and  increasingly  repressive  laws  until 
we  get  to  the  final  solution  of  confiscation, 
first  of  handguns,  then  of  other  firearms. 
(Having  themselves  taken  this  path,  the 
British  government  Is  now  proposing  confis- 
cation of  autoloading  and  pump  action  shot- 
guns.) 

This  misguided  approach  stems  from  a 
con.sensua,  not  a  conspiracy,  a  consensus  In- 
volving much  of  the  news  media  and  a  will- 
ingness to  use  questionable  tactics  in  the 
anythlng-goes-agalnst-crlme  approach. 


REXFORD  S.  BLAZER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP   KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Rexford  Blazer,  former  president 
and  board  chairman  of  Ashland  Oil  Co., 
of  Ashland,  Ky.,  an  area  and  regional 
leader  as  well  as  a  very  decent  gentle- 
man and  industrialist,  died.  Perhaps  the 
one  thing  I  could  say  that  typified  him 
the  most  was  that  any  and  every  worker 
or  fellow  resident  of  Ashland  could  and 
did  call  him  "Rex."  He  is  and  he  will 
be  missed. 

News  items  follow: 

Rexford  S.  Blazes 

Rexford  S.  Blazer,  former  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Ashland  Oil  Inc.,  achieved 
world  prominence  in  his  oil  industry  career 
that  saw  him  rise  steadily  from  a  salesman 
In  1928  to  president  of  the  Ashland-based 
firm  in  1961. 

He  was  a  man  totally  dedicated  to  his 
work  and  to  his  eommiuiity.  While  he  had 
gained  recognition  from  the  Industry  for 
helping  to  build  Ashland  Oil  Into  one  of  the 
giants  of  America,  his  community  activities 
too  often  went  ujorecognized. 

But  while  Mr.  Blazer  was  following  his  star 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Industry,  he  con- 
tinued his  basic  philosophy  stated  pointedly 
by  one  senior  Ashland  executive: 

Tils  suocesa,  I  think,  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  he  liked  people  and  they  Uked 
him." 

It  was  with  a  glow  of  friendship  that  em- 
ployes would  greet  him  not  as  "Mr.  Blazer" 
but  with  a  cherry,  "Hi.  Rex." 

In  an  interview  published  in  October,  197S, 
by  the  Courier-Jo\irnal,  Mr.  Blazer  com- 
mented: "Looking  back,  I  have  no  regrets. 
It  has  been  a  good  life  and  stiU  is.  I  hope 
It  can  last  a  while  longer,  but  In  any  case  It 
has  been  fine." 

Rexford  Blazer's  life  was  one  crowned  with 
achievement.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  he  Joined  the  sales  division 
of  Allied  Oil  Co.  In  Cleveland  in  1928.  Ten 
years  later,  he  became  vice  president  of  Al- 
lied and  was  elevated  to  president  in  1948. 

Allied  Oil  merged  with  Ashland  Oil  and 
Mr.  Blazer  became  a  dlrectcv  of  the  Ashland- 
based  firm.  He  was  encouraged  to  come  to 
Ashland  by  Ashland  Oil's  founder  and  his 
Tincle.  Paul  Blazer,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  Ashland  Oil  in  1951.  He  be- 
came board  chairman  In  1957. 

Under  his  leadership,  Ashland  OH  ex- 
panded, moved  Into  new  areas  of  production 
and  sales,  and  provided  Jobs  for  23,000  people. 
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Its  revenues  reached  *1.8  billion.  Mr.  Blazer's 
greatest  pride  was  in  the  number  of  Jobs 
provided  by  his  company.  He  said  the  Jobs 
were  "good  JcVbs  paying  men  a  living,  offer- 
ing them  a  future." 

He  provided  strength  and  wise  counsel  for 
younger  executives  of  Ashland  Oil. 

Rexford  Blazer's  life  was  a  good  life.  His 
quiet  strength  for  the  good  of  this  com- 
munity will  be  missed. 

Bla2er's  Carefr  "Storybook  Cast  tn  DnrvE 
FOR  Success" 

Rexford  S.  Blazer's  career  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  spanned  46  years,  during  which 
time  he  rose  to  the  top  of  the  Allied  Oil  Co. 
In  Cleveland  to  the  leadership  of  Ashland 
Oil  Inc.  during  the  years  In  which  its  sales 
advanced  to  make  it  one  of  the  top  firms  in 
the  nation,  and  to  wide-ranging  activity  and 
leadership  on  the  national  scene  among 
oilmen. 

The  story  of  Res  Blazer's  career  Is  a  story- 
book case  In  the  drive  for  success.  As  the 
familiar  story  goes,  he  came  to  Ashland  In 
1928  after  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  looking  for  a  Job. 

Paul  G.  Blazer,  his  uncle  and  founder  of 
the  then  fledging  Ashland  Oil  Co.,  refused 
him  a  Job,  saying  if  he  succeeded  it  would 
look  like  nepotism  and  U  he  faUed  he  would 
have  to  fire  him,  a  move  that  would  cause 
trouble  In  the  family. 

So  with  a  $20  loan  from  his  uncle  to  go  to 
Cleveland  to  see  about  work.  Rex  Blazer 
moved  to  the  presidency  of  Allied  Oil  Co.  and 
at  the  age  of  44,  after  Allled's  merger  with 
Ashland,  became  president  of  Ashland  OU  & 
Refining  Co. 

"Rex  Blazer  was  a  man  of  great  warmth," 
Robert  E.  Yancey,  president  of  Ashland  OU 
Inc.,  said  this  morning. 

"He  had  friends  everywhere  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry, but  his  efforts  and  contributions 
weren't  confined  to  business  activities.  Rex 
did  great  things  for  his  adopted  state,  espe- 
cially la  education.  His  work  with  beneflcient 
as.'^jclations,  such  as  the  heart  association, 
and  with  his  church,  will  be  sorely  missed," 
Yancey  said. 

Rex  Blazer's  Involvement  with  education 
was  immense.  He  was  active  with  his  alma 
matter,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  was 
trustee  of  the  Kentucky  Independent  College 
Foundation  from  1962  to  1954.  He  was  also 
Involved  with  the  Unlver^ty  of  Kentucky 
Development  Council,  among  other  activities. 

"He  was  a  very  loyal  supporter  of  the  A&h- 
land  chamber  and  state  chamber  and  never 
refused  anything  that  the  chamber  has  ever 
wanted,"  L.  W.  Pllstl,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ashland  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said. 

"He  was  very  cooperative  and  worked  with 
us  very  closely.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  and  to  the  chamber,"  Pllstl  said. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  with  the  local 
chamber,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Chamber  of  Commerce  and.  earlier,  as 
a  director  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

O.  B.  Johnson  Jr.,  president  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Blazer,  said  Ashland  residents  "were  for- 
tunate that  a  man  of  his  capability  lived  in 
otir  community".  He  noted  that  Blazer's  com- 
munity and  business  efforts  were  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  "make  this  the  best." 

S.  J.  MacMullan,  manager  of  Armco  Steel 
Corp's  Ashland  Works  described  Mr.  Blaser 
as  "a  great  force  In  the  community,  his  In- 
dustry and  the  nation." 

Johnson  also  viewed  Blazer's  death  as  a 
loss  not  only  to  this  community,  but  else- 
where. "Hie  oU  Industry  has  lost  one  of  its 
great  leaders,"  he  said. 

John  W.  Woods  Jr.,  president  and  trust 
officer  of  the  Third  National  Bank  where 
Blazer  was  a  director  sinoe  1963,  said  Mr. 
Blazer  was  a  strong  leader  In  the  oil  Industry 
who   also   "took    a   tremendous   Interest   In 
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community  affairs  and  affairs  aU  over  the 
Commonwealth." 

He  said  the  oil  executive  "had  a  particular 
Interest  In  further  education.  He  was  lib- 
eral in  his  contributions  to  educational  needs. 

"He  was  very  helpful  to  us  In  many  waj  s. 
We  are  all  going  to  miss  him  a  great  deal." 

F>llstl  also  echoed  this  view  of  Mr.  Blazer 
by  noting  that  his  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity were  "too  many  to  mention.  He  never 
got  credit  for  much  of  his  community  work. " 

The  Rev.  John  Thomson,  rector  of  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church  where  Mr.  Blazer  was  a 
vestryman  and  senior  warden,  the  hlghcit 
church  office  attainable  by  a  layman,  de- 
scribed Rex  Blazer  as  "a  beauilfiU  person. 
My  ministry  and  our  palish  were  greatly 
blessed  by  him." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson  said  that  while  lie 
was  visiting  with  the  Blazer  family  ■Wednes- 
day night,  there  was  comznent  about  how  a 
person  of  such  magnitude  in  the  business 
world  still  had  so  much  time  for  his  church. 

"He  was  the  kind  of  person  we  could 
always  count  on  to  be  there,  to  be  helpful, 
to  see  deeply  into  the  situation  at  hand  and 
offer  suggestions  and  solutions  that  just 
might  not  be  obvious  to  other  people. 

"His  generosity  was  never  known,  but  was 
done  quietly  through  the  church.  He  served 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  church  and  had 
great  compassion  and  deep  understanding  of 
what  chtirch  is  all  about,"  the  Rev.  Thomson 
said. 

Ashland  Mayor  James  J.  Webb  called  Mr. 
Blazer's  death  a  "great  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. He  was  a  great  nian." 


DEMOCRAT'S  DEFENSE  OP  NIXON 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATmES 

Monday.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude an  open  letter  WTitten  by  my  ctd- 
league,  the  Honorable  Otto  K  Passsuk, 
of  Louisiana,  and  addressed  to  "My  Pel- 
low  Americans"  in  the  Recced  today.  The 
letter  was  reprinted  In  the  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier,  and  it  was 
taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. I  think  the  words  of  Representative 
Passman  bear  repeating  once  again  at 
this  time: 

Democrat's  Defekse  or  Nixon 
(By  Congressman  Otto  E.  Passman) 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  was  written 
recently  by  Rep,  Otto  E.  Passman  (Dem), 
Louisiana,  tn  the  form  of  an  <^)en  letter  ad- 
dressed to,  "My  Fellow  Americans.") 

The  radical  elements  of  the  news  media 
can.  when  they  so  determine,  take  the  great- 
est public  official  in  America,  put  him  in  the 
gutter  and  convince  a  majority  of  the  people 
that  he  is  a  crook.  The  same  segment  of  the 
news  media  can  take  the  biggest  phony  In 
America  and  make  him  appear  superior  to  a 
comblnaticMX  of  Einstein  and  Solomon.  We  are 
seeing  this  happen  in  America  today.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record: 

When  it  was  reported  that  certain  segments 
of  the  Democratic  party  (and  there  is  avail- 
able Information  to  support  this  contention) 
stole  the  election  from  Richard  M.  Nixon  in 
I960  by  the  manipulation  of  the  votes  In 
New  Mexico,  Illinois  and  probably  Textis,  did 
the  Republicans  try  to  tmp>each  and  destroy 
President  Kennedy  for  the  actions  of  certain 
segments  of  the  Democratic  party?  The  an- 
swer is  no  I 

Of  course,  as  unpleasant  as  It  is  to  mention 
the  episode*  of  Blliy  Sol  Estes.  Bobby  Baker 
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and  others,  I  cannot  find  where  the  Republi- 
cans exploited  these  Issues  In  trying  to  de- 
stroy Democratic  candidates  for  any  public 
office.  Therefore.  It  ia  wrong  to  try  to  destroy 
our  President  through  Innuendo  and  false 
accusations  about  Incidents  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with. 

I  say  without  equivocation  or  mental  res- 
servatlon  that  In  my  considered  Judgment, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  Integrity  is 
unimpeachable.  His  greatness  has  been  estab- 
lished— so  much  so  that  certain  segments  of 
the  Democratic  party,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  for  political  reasons,  are  trying  to 
destroy  his  greatness.  Does  it  not  appear  that 
there  are  prejudiced  Judges  who,  through 
a  subconscious  urging,  may  be  making  them- 
selves a  party  to  the  scheme  to  destroy  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  acting  as  prosecutors  rather 
than  Judges? 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  in  as  President, 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive and  expensive  wars  our  nation  had 
ever  been  engaged  In.  Evidently,  President 
Johnson  could  not  develop  a  formula  to  con- 
clude the  war  so  he  left  the  White  House  a 
broken-hearted  man,  and  I  believe  President 
Johnson  felt  he  was  turning  the  nation  over 
to  a  man  who  had  the  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  conclude  this  terrible  war  that  was 
claiming  300  precious  American  lives  weekly. 
Could  this  have  so  embarrassed  the  Demo- 
crats they  are  trying  to  blot  out  this  great 
accomplishment? 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  In,  there  were 
543,000  troops  In  Vietnam:  the  cost  of  the 
war  was  running  at  $32  billion  a  year;  and 
there  were  no  plans  to  conclude  the  war. 
However.  Mr.  Nixon  quickly  formulated  a 
plan  to  conclude  the  war  that  started  under 
a  Democratic  Administration.  Not  only  did 
he  Uve  up  to  every  promise  he  had  made  and 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  In  Vietnam  from 
643,000  to  zero,  he  secured  the  release  of  all 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  who  were  deteriorat- 
ing In  dungeons  in  far-off  lands.  My,  my,  but 
what  an  accomplishment  for  a  great  Ameri- 
can President. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  In  as  President, 
crime  was  running  rampant  in  this  country 
we  love  so  much.  He  U  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  crime  under  control.  Will  this  trend 
be  reversed  by  present-day  court  decisions? 
What  is  the  explanation  for  a  Judge  to  sen- 
tence a  man  to  35  years  in  prison  for  the 
Watergate  break-in,  a  crime  that  was  not  an 
act  of  personal  violence,  and  In  the  same  city 
or  perhaps  In  the  same  court,  a  prejudiced 
Judge  released  those  who  have  confessed  to 
armed  robbery,  rape  and  arson,  maybe  with 
the  trial  Judges  blaming  society  for  the 
criminal  acts.  Where  is  Justice? 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  in  as  President, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  so  distorting  the 
Constitution  by  erroneous  Interpretations, 
that  they  were  turning  our  nation  Into  a  so- 
cialistic state.  Mr.  Nixon  is  replacing  such 
Justloea  with  men  who  render  opinions  based 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  such  a  court  will 
ultimately  benefit  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  hard  to  put  our  fiscal 
affairs  back  on  a  business  basis,  but  some- 
how without  exception,  every  time  he  moves 
In  that  direction  the  liberals  and  socialistic- 
minded  try  to  embarrass  him  and  stop  him, 
and  in  too  many  Instances  they  have  been 
successful. 

May  I  refer  you  to  the  Infamous  Daniel 
Ellsberg,  who  no  doubt  should  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  for  stealing  top-secret 
documents  and  passing  them  along  so  that 
they  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
munists. He  peddled  them  to  the  left-wing 
press  and  doubtless  others.  Instead  of  being 
convicted  of  treason,  what  happened?  A 
Uberal  Judge  set  him  free  without  a  com- 
pleted  trial.  Where  has  he  been  recently?  In 
Washington,  appearing  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee receiving  almost  a  hero's  welcome. 
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We  are  in  trouble  In  this  country.  We  are 
being  misled,  and  some  of  our  best  people 
are  having  their  minds  slowly  but  surely 
shaped  by  prejudiced  commentators,  and  the 
radical  segment  of  the  news  media.  Prom 
experience,  I  can  tell  you  that  America's 
national  broadcasters  are  obliterating  any- 
thing favorable  to  our  President,  spending 
their  time  clouding  issues,  making  false  ac- 
cusations EJid,  in  some  instances,  downright 
misrepresentations.  Listen  to  some  of  these 
broadcasters  for  verification  of  this  state- 
ment. 

I  do  not  condone  What  some  of  President 
Nixon's  aides  have  dote,  but  remember  that 
they  did  not  break  Into  Democratic  head- 
quarters looking  for  silver  or  gold.  It  was  a 
political  act.  Doubtless,  they  were  looking  for 
political  information.  Without  attempting  to 
defend  their  actions,  these  actions  did  not  in- 
volve the  security  of  our  country.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  President  Nixon  had 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  Watergate 
break-In.  Let  us  proseoute  the  guilty,  but  not 
Involve  our  President  when  there  Is  no  in- 
dication that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  their 
actions. 

Now,  how  about  Special  Prosecutor  Archi- 
bald Cox.  He  is  a  liberal  Democrat.  He  was 
Solicitor  General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

When  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  sustained 
the  lower  court,  in  effect  it  said  to  our  Presi- 
dent, comply  with  the  flecision  or  offer  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise.  As  we  read  the  record, 
we  see  where  Senator  Ers'ln,  Senator  Baker, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  President  had 
reached  a  compromise  and  had  prepared  to 
submit  it  to  Judge  Sirica.  We  are  also  led  to 
believe  that  Judge  Sirica  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  compromise,  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
Presidency,  but  then  this  liberal,  vindictive 
Democrat,  Archibald  Cox,  balked.  In  effect, 
by  his  actions,  he  said  I  am  after  a  full  bucket 
of  blood,  nothing  less.  So,  the  President  had 
to  fire  him. 

May  I  say  again  I  believe  deeply,  based 
upon  facts,  that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
Integrity  is  unimpeachable.  It  Is  almost  un- 
believable that  this  great  man  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  for  America  with  the 
prejudiced  commentators,  the  radical  element 
of  the  news  media,  the  Communists  and 
other  left-wingers  out  to  destroy  him.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  troubles  Ijegan  when  he  started 
fighting  Communism  and  with  his  success  In 
putting  that  all-time  Communist,  Aleer  Hiss 
in  Jail. 

I  could  have  remained  silent  during  this 
crisis  had  I  been  a  political  coward  thinking 
only  of  the  Democratic  party  and  my  person- 
al political  Interests.  Certainly  I  would  have 
been  spared  some  criticism,  but  to  have  been 
silent  would  have  violated  every  principle  by 
which  I  have  lived  my  life.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  in  the  end  right  wUl  prevail— if  not 
before  man — certainly  before  God,  and  I  am 
Just  as  convinced  that  in  the  end  the  position 
I  have  taken  in  support  of  my  President  will 
be  the  correct  one. 

Repeating,  at  no  time  has  President  Nixon 
been  In  non-compliance  with  the  laws  of  our 
land.  However,  our  great  President,  because 
of  public  pressure  and  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  American  public,  Including  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  Is  on  the  verge  of  being 
forced  to  violate  his  oWlgatlon  by  revealing 
highly  sensitive  and  confidential  information. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  members  of 
the  Judiciary  do  not  look  at  executive  privi- 
lege in  the  same  manner  as  lawyer  and  client 
privilege,  confidential  audience  between 
priest  and  parishioner  and  highly  confiden- 
tial conversations  between  man  and  wife. 
Again,  where  Is  Justice  and  reason,  and  how 
far  will  the  lunatic  fringe  go  to  destroy  a 
great  President?  I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat, 
but  I  am  an  American  first.  I  shall  support 
right  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  proud  that  my 
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President  has  the  courage,  wisdom  and  deter 
mlnatlon  to  do  what  ia  right,  knowing  well 
that  his  greatness  will  ehlne  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample to  generations  yet  unborn,  and  when 
finally  he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  wiU 
know  that  this  world  Is  indeed  a  better  place 
in  which  to  Uve  for  President  Nixon's  havine 
lived  in  it.  ^ 


OREGON  WINNER  OF  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  of  today's 
proceedings  a  thought-provoking  speech 
by  a  young  woman  from  Redmond,  Oreg 
Her  name  is  Roberta  Eggleston,  and  she 
is  this  year's  winner  of  the  statewide 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  in  Oregon 
A  senior  at  Redmond  High  School,  she 
is  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district, 
as  were  the  last  two  winners  of  Oregon's 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
yoimg  woman,  of  what  she  has  accom- 
plished and  of  what  she  has  to  say.  She 
neither  seeks  to  pour  soothing  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  our  Nation,  nor  to 
place  herself  at  a  safe  distance  in  order 
to  criticize  our  much-publicized  na- 
tional failings.  Instead,  she  asks  us  to 
make  a  simple  commitment  which  is  the 
universal  test  of  all  citizenship.  I  salute 
her.  and  ask  that  her  speech  be  printed 
for  all  to  read. 

My  Responsibility  as  a  Citexn 
(By  Roberta  E^ggleston) 
"Let  the  word  go  forth, 
from  this  time  and  from  this  place, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed, 
to  a  new  generation, 
a  generation  of  hope  and  peace, 
a  generation  that  wlU  not  fall." 
Thirteen   years   ago,   this   nation    Inaugu- 
rated Its  youngest  presiaent,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, a  man  who  held  aloft  a  torch,  shining 
a  light  for  everyone  to  see.  In  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  his  untimely  death,  the  genera- 
tion that  he  spoke  of.  the  generation  of  hope 
and  peace,  fotmd  that  its  legacy  from  that 
man  was  to  be  his  torch,  a  torch  that  must 
not  be  dimmed  in  a  fog  of  apathy,  violence 
nor  dissension.  We  are  the  people  to  whom 
John  Kennedy  entrusted  his  torch,  we  are 
the  generation  that  will  not  fall,  but  we  are 
a  generation  different  from  any  other  that 
this  nation  has  ever  produced.  We  have  rock- 
eted men  to  the  moon,  we  have  developed 
the  most  sophisticated  and  successful  wax  on 
disease  and  poverty  this  nation  has  ever  seen, 
even  as  we  endured  the  longest  war  of  our 
history.   We  have  grown  to  be  a  nation  of 
complicated,  diverse,  strong  citizens  over  two 
hundred  million  strong.  Through  It  all,  we 
have  not  wavered  nor  stumbled.  We  have 
held   that  torch   aloft,   and   we  have   found 
that   it   is  our  responsibility  as  citizens  to 
see  that  our  legacy  of  that  torch  remains 
aloft,  that  everyone   may  see  that  we  are 
proud  to  be  American  citizens. 

But  pride  in  American  nationality  contains 
within  It  manifold  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. Unless  we  fulfill  our  responsibility  we 
cannot  hope  to  enjoy  our  prlvUeges. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  that  we  as 
citizens  must  fulfill  are  unique  and  original, 
for  no  other  group  of  people  enjoy  as  much 
freedom  or  Independence. 
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Because  we  have  so  much,  it  will  take 
much,  from  each  and  everyone  of  us  to 
maintain  it.  More  than  voting  or  wrlting;^o 
our  Congress  people,  a  country  like  qM:^ 
needs  the  one  thing  that  only  we,  her  «%i- 
zens,  can  freely  give  to  her.  We  must  wpl- 
ingly  give  her  our  love. 

When  we  look  back  on  how  much  our 
country  has  given  to  us,  we  can  always  draw 
upon  such  aU-encompasslng  words  eis  free- 
dom and  Independence,  but  let  us  delve 
more  deeply.  Our  country  gives  us  the  right 
to  choose  our  education,  our  political  affilia- 
tion, where  we  go  and  who  our  friends  are. 
Our  country  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
learn  of  widely  divergent  philosophies  and 
governments,  of  our  past  mistakes  as  well  as 
our  glories.  Our  nation  functions  on  the  idea 
of  free  enterprise,  based  on  the  idea  that 
competition,  free  and  aboveboard,  is  the 
best  way  to  get  things  done.  Because  of 
all  this  we  find  that  we  have  the  right  to 
choose  from  27  different  brands  of  chicken 
noodle  soup,  from  6,000  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  from  nineteen  different  political 
parties. 

Our  country  gives  us  this  much,  yet  what 
can  we  return?  As  in  any  other  relationship 
there  must  be  give  as  well  as  take.  Our  coun- 
try needs  otir  love.  She  needs  her  citizens  to 
make  svire  that  her  environment  is  unpol- 
luted, to  make  sure  that  her  government  re- 
mains open  and  free,  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  make  sure  that  she  remains  loyal  to 
her  allies  abroad  and  a  leader  to  her  people 
at  home,  to  make  sure  that  all  she  is  and  all 
she  can  be.  Is  not  destroyed  upon  the  reefs 
of  apathy,  to  make  sure  that  our  nation's 
flaming  torch  of  liberty  is  never  extinguished 
by  the  lack  of  her  people's  love. 

Our  most  basic  responsibility,  our  high- 
est honor  and  our  most  cherished  Ideology 
must  be  our  love  for  our  c  untry.  Let  us 
maintain  our  nation,  our  freedom,  our  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  hold  aloft  our  torch  flaming 
with  a  love  for  our  country,  and  pass  it  on  to 
generations  untold,  that  they  may  enjoy  all 
that  we  have,  and  more. 

That  flaming  torch  of  love  for  my  country 
Is  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
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(3)  at  page  121,  lines  8  through  15,  sub- 
section (b),  by  striking  out  the  subsection 
and  renxmiberlng  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordmgly. 

(4)  at  page  128,  line  4,  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (e) ,  by  striking  out  "$7,500"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 


AMENDMENT  TO  PENSION  BILL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2,  the 
pension  reform  bill,  will  be  on  the  floor 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  rule  makes  in  order  H.R.  12781  and 
H.R.  12481  as  substitutes  for  H.R.  2,  and 
permits  amendments  to  be  offered  to  sec- 
tion 2001  of  H.R.  12481. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  striking 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  Keogh  plan 
deductions  for  retirement  savings  by 
self-employed  individuals.  The  text  of  my 
amendment  follows: 

Amendment 

Section  2001  of  H.R.  12855  Is  amended— 

(1)  at  page  120,  lines  0  through  17,  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  404(e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)'  and  inserting  in 
/f "  ,*^®'"^°'  "subject  to  paragraphs  (2)   and 

(2)  at  page  120.  lines  18  through  21,  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
the  paragraph  and  renumbering  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly. 


LITTLE   KNOWN  FACTS  ABOUT 
METRIC  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  Nation  prepares  to  convert  to  the 
metric  system,  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  57  percent  of  the  British 
people  oppose  the  system  6  years  after 
that  Nation  converted  to  the  new  system. 
The  poll  further  revealed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  British  people  still  do  not  fully 
understand  the  metric  system. 

This  poll  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  which  represents  the  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Johnson  advises  that  legislation 
requiring  an  American  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  is  based  on  a  study  that 
the  General  Accounting  Oflace  reports 
has  employed  questionable  methodology 
and  neglected  to  report  Its  negative 
findings. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  advises  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  $45  billion  to  $100 
billion  in  estimated  conversion  costs  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  already 
burdened  with  inflation  and  higher  liv- 
ing costs. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  has  listed  problems  which 
may  arise  from  conversion  to  the  metric 
system. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  list 
in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  list  follows: 
Little  Known  Facts  About  Metric 

All  retail  gasoline  pumps  in  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  be  recalibrated  or  replaced.  This 
would  foreshadow  even  higher  gasoline  prices. 

Approximately  60%  of  the  U.S.  population 
does  not  knoto  the  first  thing  about  the 
metric  system.  Less  than  20%  know  the  cor- 
rect relationship  between  metric  and  tradi- 
tional units.  (N.B.S.  Metric  Study— 4  Metric 
America) 

Standard  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures 
would  be  obsolete.  Metric  bathtubs  would 
not  fit  standard  drains  and  standard  bath- 
tubs would  not  fit  metric  drains.  This  would 
force  suppliers  to  maintain  costly  dual  In- 
ventories. 

The  N.B.S.  study.  A  Metric  America,  "faUs 
far  short  of  the  clearly  expressed  Congres- 
slOTial  Intent  .  .  .  and  does  not  fuUfill  the 
Congressional  Mandate  which  requires  that 
small  business  problems  and  the  practical 
difficulties  associated  with  possible  changes 
be  Identified  and  the  means  to  overcome 
them  be  recommended."  (House  Report  No 
92-913) 

In  the  construction  industry  metric  means 
modules  and  modules  mean  that  all  standard 
doors,  windows  and  frames  would  be  obso- 
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lete.  Metric  doors,  windows  and  frames  sim- 
ply will  not  fit  current  or  past  construction, 
making  replacement  more  difficult  and  costly. 

The  ffiUacy  of  the  metric  argument  "The 
notion  that  the  U.S.  is  losing  exports  to 
metric  countries  because  its  products  are  not 
designed  or  manufactured  In  metric  units 
appears  to  be  Ill-founded."  (N.B.S.  Metric 
Study — A  Metric  America) 

All  municipal  building  codes  and  regula- 
tions would  have  to  be  changed  to  metric. 

Metric  conversion  would  make  the  U.S. 
domestic  market  more  accessible  to  foreign 
goods.  Increased  imports  would  threaten 
American  jobs.  "Our  examination  .  .  . 
showed  that  Imports  .  .  .  would  have  been 
increased  by  $100  million."  (GAO  Report  on 
N.B.S.  Metric  Study,  March  27,  1973) 

Favorite  recipes  might  never  be  the  same 
again.  Cookbooks  and  measuring  devices  will 
be  changed  to  metric.  -Your  stomach  might 
Just  have  to  make  an  adjustment. 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system  would 
actually  make  U.S.  exports  more  costly  and 
"place  these  products  at  even  more  of  a 
competitive  disadvantage  vls-a-vls  the  prod- 
ducts  of  foreign  firms  that  are  already  met- 
ric." (GAO  Report  on  N.B.S,  Metric  Study, 
March  27,  1973) 

All  temperature  measuring  devices,  includ- 
ing thermometers  and  thermostats,  will  have 
to  be  converted.  This  could  be  frustrating. 
"When  body  temperature  registers  as  37.5  de- 
gress (centigrated) ,  Is  that  good  or  bad?  Just 
multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  add  32  and  you'U 
know."    (Newsweek) 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  ignored 
or  subordinated  findings  that  would  have 
detracted  from  Its  recommendation  in  favor 
of  metric  conversion.  (GAO  Report  on  N3.S. 
Metric  Study,  March  27,  1973) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  American  busi- 
ness is  not  rapidly  converting  to  the  metric 
system.  Only  3%  of  the  firms  responding  to 
a  special  NFIB  survey  undertaken  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  reported  that 
they  had  any  plans  to  change  over. 

England  Is  experiencing  serious  difficul- 
ties with  metric  conversion  In  consximer 
goods.  Adverse  consumer  reaction  and  resist- 
ances has  forced  it  to  reassess  Its  planning 
and  schedules. 

All  OSHA  standards  and  regulations  will 
have  to  be  converted.  Theae  rules  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  for  the  small  btislnessman 
to  understand.  Metric  would  make  them  to- 
tally incomprehensible. 

Water  and  gas  meters  In  every  buUdlng 
across  the  country  wlU  have  to  be  converted 
to  metric. 

Metric  conversion  would  force  the  recali- 
bratlon  of  the  approximately  300,000  com- 
mercial scales  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000  per 
scale. 

The  bottling  Indtistry  would  have  to  re- 
place 200  billion  returnable  bottles  now  cir- 
culating through  the  economy.  They  repre- 
sent 38%  of  its  total  capital  Investment.  Fm- 
ing  and  capping  requirements  would  prohi- 
bit their  gradual  replacements. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  omit- 
ted any  mention  In  Its  report  that  the  De- 
fense Department  declared  that  it  could  not 
guarantee  national  security  during  the  con- 
version period.  ( AFL-CIO ) 

All  road  signs  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  reflect  metric  distances. 

All  maps  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
reflect   metric   distances. 

Metric  road  signs  ond  maps  would  be  use- 
less and  confusing  unless  all  automobUe 
speedometers  and  odometers  are  changed  to 
measure  In  metric. 

World  wide  capital  investment  in  tradi- 
tional units  (feet,  pounds,  etc.)  has  ex- 
ceeded investment  in  metric  units  over  the 
last  several  years.  This  txEhuu  that  the  use 
of  traditional  units  Is'^coS^ng  at  a  faster 
pace  than  metric  units. 
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0)ii««nlon  wlU  mak*  eraluaUon  of  fann 
prodttcHsay  Um  <l(Mnaln  of  PbJ>.'s.  Instead 
of  tniA*U  Iter  mcr;  Um  tarmet  «iu  calcuUte 
Ula  crop  in  hectoliUn  (2.84  buabels)  per  hec- 
tare (3.47  acre*) . 

VnU  pricing  Js  Jiut  becoming  effective. 
Metric  oonvenlon  would  only  confuse  <Ju» 
consumer  and  tend  to  negate  ttie  progreas 
tbat  has  been  made. 

The  grid  suttem  of  land  measurement  used 
In  the  U.S.  would  be  discarded.  Measurement 
by  hectares  would  be  substituted  for  sec- 
tions, square  miles  and  acres. 

AU  deeds  and  property  descriptions  In  legal 
docum«nts  would  have  to  be  changed.  De- 
scriptive terms  like  acres,  yards  and  /eef 
would  be  obsolete. 

Metric  conversion,  because  of  the  economic 
advantage  enjoyed  by  large  firms,  oould  has- 
ten the  undesirable  trend  toward  industrial 
concentration. 

For  those  out  of  school  the  psychological 
impact  of  metric  conversion  could  be  stag- 
gering. "Those  who  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter In  other  countries  suggest  that  children 
tak«  to  the  change  11^  a  shot  .  .  .  but  older 
people  are  likLely  to  be  thrown  badly  by  the 
distortion  of  familiar  dimensions."  (News- 
week) 

Metjrtc  conversion,  at  a  cost  of  |45  to  $100 
bUllon,  simply  doe«  not  rank  very  high  as 
a  national  priority. 
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taielr  February  rest  to  resist  any  effort  to  kill 
the  pending  congresalatnal  pay  hike.  After 
all,  it  dioxild  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  the 
Ck)ngress  is  overworked  and  underpaid. 


OVERWORKED.  UNDERPAID? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  February  11,  1974.  No 
further  comment  Is  needed  except  to  say 
that  In  the  14  days,  February  11  to  and 
Including  this  day,  February  25.  the 
foot-dragging  in  Congress  has  continued, 
the  energy  crisis  is  still  with  us,  but  the 
pay  raise  for  the  "overworked"  Members 
seems  almost  within  their  grasp. 

Tlie  editorial : 

OVEKWORKED,   UNDERPAID? 

Well,  let's  see.  Congressmen  came  back  to 
work  January  21,  and  assuming  they  showed 
up  at  the  office  every  day — an  assumption 
that  Is  on  exceedingly  shaky  ground — House 
members  put  in  14  working  days  as  of  Thurs- 
day and  senators  put  ln^j5  as  of  Friday. 

That  certainly  enUtled  them  to  a  recess 
from  their  arduous  labors,  especially  since 
they  only  got  a  month  off  during  the  Christ- 
mas-New Year  season.  Never  mind  tbat  the 
country  has  an  energy  crlaU  that  geU  more 
chaotic  every  day  and  that  emergency  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  it  has  been  tied  up 
since  December.  Never  mind  that  the  nation 
is  In  the  throes  of  a  debilitating  truck  tieup. 
Never  mind  that  there  is  a  list  of  other  busi- 
ness longer  than  the  longest  congressional 
arm. 

No  slrree.  Those  IJacoln  Day  speeches  have 
to  be  made.  And  those  constituents  back 
home  could  hardly  bear  it  if  they  had  to 
wait  another  day  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of 
their  man  in  Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  epitomized  the  work  ethic,  probably 
tximed  over  in  his  grave  when  the  Bouae 
voted  itself  a  slz-day  recess  last  Thursday 
and  the  Senate  (which  must  have  worked 
harder  the  past  three  weeks)  voted  itself  a 
10-day  holiday. 

No  doubt  the  Senate  and  House  members 
will  recover  enough  of  their  stKngth  during 


"ELECTRIFYING"  NEW  VEHICLES 
DESCRIBED  BY  OTIS  ELEVATOR 
PRESIDENT,  RALPH  A.  WELLER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.'iTIVES 
Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Ralph  A.  Weller,  president  of  Otis  Eleva- 
tor Co.,  which  not  only  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  elevators  and  escala- 
tors, but  also  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
electric  vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
gave  the  keynote  address  at  the  Third 
International  Electric  Vehicle  Sympo- 
sium and  Exposition  in  Washington. 

This  event  and  Mr.  Weller's  remarks 
were  of  particular  interest  to  me  because 
a  good  many  of  Otis  electric  vehicles  are 
produced  by  its  special  vehicle  devision, 
headed  by  James  Munn,  and  located  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  in  my  district.  Over- 
all supervision  of  Otis  vehicle  operations 
is  under  Robert  Bry,  vice  president  of 
diversified  operations  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
During  the  symposium  here,  I  enjoyed 
viewing  the  display  of  14  diversified  Otis 
electric  vehicles  for  industrial,  recrea- 
tional, and  municipal  uses,  including  the 
electric  delivery  van  that  is  being  test- 
driven  for  postal  service  in  Stockton. 

As  a  leader  In  this  "electrifying"  in- 
dustrj',  which  has  gained  sudden  impetus 
from  the  fuel  shortage,  urban  trans- 
portation problems,  and  environmental 
concerns,  Mr.  Weller's  speech  is  highly 
authoritative  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  include  the  speech 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

Remarks   of   Mr.    Ralph   Weller 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you 
today  to  exchange  Ideas  on  transportation 
and  electrical  proptilsion.  In  fact,  I  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  Ideas  on  these  vital  subjects 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  you  may 
imagine.  The  reason  for  my  interest  is  that 
our  company's  basic  business  is  transporta- 
tion and  electrical  propulsion. 

For  the  past  100  year*  we  have  focused 
on  opportunities  in  traasportatlon,  and  in 
the  last  five  years  we  Have  been  working 
systematlcaUy  to  help  sHape  the  future  of 
electrical  transportation.  The  ideas  we  will 
exchange  over  the  next  tliree  days  together 
will  do  much  to  make  tUat  future  eventful 
for  the  electric  vehicle  Industry.  I  assure  you, 
I  approach  this  symposium  with  great  ex- 
pectations. 

Like  each  of  you  here,  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  the  unexpected  and  unpredicted 
come  to  pass.  We  realize  that  trying  to  con- 
trol the  future  is  risky,  but  much  less  risky 
than  Just  coasting  along  with  the  times,  be- 
Ueving  that  nothing  is  going  to  change.  As 
we  look  at  the  ominous  patterns  of  the  en- 
ergy Crisis,  the  PoUution  Crisis,  the  Urban 
Crisis,  we  can  all  say  that  we  have  been  ra- 
tional in  the  purpose  of  our  work. 

Otis'  long-range  planning  in  the  fields  of 
electrical  propulsicm  and  transportation 
oould  not  have  been  geared  to  eliminate  all 
the   risks  and   uncertainties   of   tte  future. 
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As  mortal  men,  we  know  that  the  future  can- 
not be  known.  However,  recent  events  Indl 
cate  that  we  are  on  the  right  path,  that  we 
have  anticipated  the  futme,  and  that  we  are 
focusing  on  bright,  new  opportunities 

Specifically,  what  we— an  of  us  here— hav«» 
done  Is; 

We  recognized  the  fuel  shortage,  the  chok- 
ing threat  of  pollution,  and  the  fact  that  our 
cities  were  becoming  unltvable  before  these 
events  made  their  full  impact  on  our  socletv 
Second,  in  the  time  span  between  our  recoE- 
nltlon  of  these  coming  events  and  their  im 
impact,  we  took  action.  We  offered  new  ideas 
and  new  solutions.  SpeciflcaUy,  electrical  ve- 
hicles. So  today  we  can  measure  the  results 
of  our  actions,  and  exchange  new  ideas  that 
will  shape  the  impact  yet  to  come  from 
change  that  is  happening  right  now. 

After  these  next  three  days,  I  believe  we 
will  be  better  equipped  to  decide  what  ideas 
we  want  to  forge  into  reality  with  new  sys- 
tems, new  products  and  new  Institutions 

Our  presence  demonstrates  that  we  fully 
accept  the  responsibility~».nd  opportunity-. 
to  shape  the  future. 

Our  commitment  and  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  tomorrow's  solutions  must  be  sus- 
tained, for  tomorrow  wUl  come  and  it  too 
will  be  different. 

To  underscore  our  commitment  at  Otis  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  us. 

In  1882,  we  began  moving  people  in  de- 
vices driven  by  electrical  energy.  Today,  every 
day,  400  mUlion  people  are  moved  In  Otis 
elevators  and  escalators.  In  an  eight-day  pe- 
riod that  equals  the  total  population  of  the 
earth;  and  we  do  this  throughout  the  world 
as  many  of  you  know,  in  46  countries  with 
473,000  installations. 

Our  company  now  concerns  Itself  world- 
wide with  short-distance  movement  of  people 
and  goods.  Less  than  20  years  ago,  we  entered 
the  material  handling  buslne^  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  small  electric  fork  truck  com- 
pany, Baker-Raulang  of  CleveUnd.  Founded 
In  1853.  this  company  was  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  electric  cars  from  1895  to  1919. 
Our  material  handling  business  prospered 
and  rapidly  diversified  into  a  much  broader 
range  of  equipment.  Today,  Otis  Material 
Handling  Division  is  10  times  its  original  size 
and  a  considerable  factor  la  our  corporation. 
Using  this  operation  as  our  base,  we  ex- 
panded our  diversified  activities  to  include 
eight  new  "moving"  businesses.  Our  company 
today  is  the  nation's  largest  manufacturer 
of  electric  vehicles.  Our  products  include 
electric  lift  trucks,  personnel  carriers,  golf 
carts,  delivery  vans,  small  electric  "urban  " 
cars,  electric  buses  and  urban  Personal  Rapid 
Transit  Systems. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  growth  in  this 
field  is,  I  believe,  our  management  philos- 
ophy. We  choose  to  look  at  today's  prob- 
lemB — today's  crises — in  terms  of  oiu-  own 
ability  to  solve  them.  We  attempt  to  focus  on 
opportunities,  not  problems. 

Three  of  our  greatest  concerns — the  energy 
crisis — the  pollution  crisis — the  %iTba% 
crisis — are  also  real  opportunities  for  build- 
ing a  better  future.  The  Ideas  which  can 
provide  the  answers  are  In  your  factories,  in 
yovu-  laboratories  and  in  your  minds. 

Only  a  few  monttis  ago,  the  world  awoke 
to  find  a  severe  energy  shortage  oa  its  door- 
step. Most  of  us  here  were  fully  aware  that 
energ^y  sources  are  finite  and  do  not  replenish 
themselves  long  before  the  Impact  of  their 
shortages  were  felt.  Most  of  us  bad  already 
realized  the  energy  crtincft  was  not  some 
temporary  shortage  of  fuel  caused  by  polit- 
ical upheavel  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  role  of  electrical  energy  in  providing 
long-term  scdutioiia  has  been  well  defined. 
Unless  man  is  going  to  walk  Instead  of  ride 
and  unless  be  Is  content  to  «erry  heavy  loads 
instead  of  transporting  them,  electrical  pro- 
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pulsion  devices  wlU  find  greater  use  today 
and  In  the  future. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  An  electric 
fork  lift  uses  less  than  half  the  energy  of  a 
gas-driven  truck  in  eight  hoiu-s,  doing  the 
same  work.  An  electric  bus  uses  less  than  one- 
third  the  energy  of  its  diesel  counterpart  on 
a  city  transport  route.  And,  an  electric  de- 
livery van  will  use  one-fourth  less  energy 
than  a  gas-driven  vehicle. 

These  vehicles  arc  here,  now!  They  not 
only  utilize  today's  resources  more  effectively, 
but  will  prove  the  most  effective  tomorrow. 

Compared  with  petroleum,  the  earth's  re- 
serves of  coal  and  uranium  are  plentiful. 
These  resources — plus  the  research  being 
done  to  make  coal  conversion  cleaner  and 
place  breeder  and  fusion  reactors  on  line — 
give  us  confidence  that  electric  power  genera- 
tion will  play  a  dominant  role  In  future  years. 

Additionally,  and  of  great  interest  to  Otis, 
electrically-powered  vehicles  do  not  require 
the  emission  control  devices  of  ga.soline  ve- 
hicles because  they  do  no  foul  the  air  we 
breathe.  Further  they  can  be  operated  more 
quietly  and,  therefore,  do  not  contribute  to 
another  of  today's  problems — noise  pollution. 

At  Otis,  we  see  pollution  standards  not  as 
a  road-block  to  growth  and  development,  but 
rather  as  an  opportunity  for  new  markets 
while  we  work  to  protect  the  quality  of  life 
on  our  earth. 

And  what  about  our  cities — what  about  the 
urban  crisis? 

Significant  changes  in  the  U.S.  occurred  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  partly  as  a  result  of 
migration  to  urban  centers.  In  1900,  50  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.  population  lived  in  rural 
areas.  Today,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our 
population  make  their  life  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

This  occurrence  is  not  unique  to  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  the  world  is  virtually 
a  history  of  cities — Peking,  Alexandria, 
Athens  and  Rome.  Throughout  history  the 
shift  from  a  rural  to  urban  society  has  con- 
tinued. It  continues  today. 

Our  large  urban  areas  are  fueling  economic 
growth  in  a  post-industrial  society.  Urbaniza- 
tion offers  the  centralized  ability  to  Innovate, 
promote  and  finance  new  products  and  serv- 
ices. With  the  so-called  Urban  Crisis  come 
the  diversity  that  contributes  to  stability, 
that  jrenerafes  new  employment  and  a  great- 
er overall  choice  of  economic  opportunity  for 
our  people.  Put  simply,  people  come  to  cities 
because  there  Is  more  opportunity  to  work, 
to  earn  and  to  experience. 

Since  our  cities  and  metropolitan  centers 
are  so  vital.  It  Is  essential  we  maintain  a  high 
quality  for  this  environment.  If  we  permit 
the  environment  for  our  future  economic 
strength  to  decay,  we  wUl  certainly  weaken 
our  ability  to  meet  competition  in  the  world's 
marketplace. 

And  yet,  our  cities  are  experiencing  decay 
at  the  core,  people  and  Investments  are  being 
pulled  out  of  the  central  city  to  the  compet- 
ing surburban  fringe.  Why?  I  believe  this 
decay  Is  the  natural  result  of  focusing  on 
problems,  of  merely  being  carried  along  with 
the  times  rather  than  trying  to  control 
events. 

In  many  areas,  the  focus  on  problems  and 
the  desire  to  remain  unchanged  has  left  the 
core  city  with  vast,  unused  Investments. 
Tragically  unused  are  the  Investments  In 
people,  as  are  Investments  in  the  physical 
Intrastructure  that  represents  billions  upon 
bUUons  of  dollars  In  public  money. 

Otis'  basic  business,  elevators  and  escala- 
tors, comes  from  the  cities—  and  In  most 
cases,  from  the  inner  cities.  1  believe  that  our 
cities  can  not  only  survive,  but  can  be  given 
new  prosperity,  a  new  lease  on  lite.  I  believe 
we  can  rebuild  our  cities  into  growth  cen- 
ters. But  It  cant  be  done  using  old  shop- 
worn approaches  to  problem  solving.  These 
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approaches  would  lead  only  to  more  high- 
speed automobiles,  more  super  highways.  The 
future  will  be  created  by  making  our  cities 
more  attractive  and  Jtt'able  for  people.  And 
positive  change  can  be  made  only  if  we  view 
our  cities  as  opportunities,  not  problems. 

New  transportation  ideas — most  probably 
In  the  form  of  electrical  systems — can  pene- 
trate core  city.  Low-polluting,  highly  mo- 
bile .systems  can  shuttle  passengers  and  goods 
from  core  city  fringe  to  core  city  center. 

Unified  building  concepts — "mega  struc- 
tures", which  will  be  blocks  long  and  con- 
tain housing,  schools,  recreation  and  sup- 
porting sers'ices — can  become  part  of  tomor- 
row's revitalization  of  our  cities. 

I  believe  that  all  these  changes  will  re- 
oulre  "horlzontilators,"  new  horizontal 
i  ransportation  devices — electric-powered 

transportation. 

You  here  today  are  not  only  In  the  fore- 
front of  these  developments,  but  have  the 
capability  to  make  them  happen.  You  hold 
the  keys  to  the  technology,  planning  and 
timing. 

In  our  company,  we  manufacture  and  serv- 
ice a  wide  variety  of  electi-lcal  transportation 
products  and  systems.  But  we  need  your  help, 
your  ideas,  your  creativity  to  help  bring 
about  the  change  I  am  talking  about. 

We  look  to  those  in  the  power  generation 
and  distribution  field  for  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  plant,  equipment  and  processes 
to  more-efTectlvely  utilize  coal  and  uranium 
resources : 

We  look  to  the  battery  industry  for  tech- 
nology breakthroughs  which  will  provide 
mobile  DC  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  and 
lighter  weight; 

We  look  to  our  regulatory  agencies  to  re- 
consider some  of  the  requirements  which 
now  limit  broader  use  of  electric  vehicles  on 
our  city  streets; 

And  we  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
stimulate  private  investment  in  transporta- 
tion technologies  and  products,  and  to  con- 
sider tax  Incentive  for  this  timely  invest- 
ment. 

Our  meeting  here  provides  an  outstanding 
opportunity.  While  The  Electric  Vehicle 
Council  is  young — this  is  Just  our  third  an- 
nual meeting — we  are  a  vigorotis  organiza- 
tion. We  have  here,  in  this  room,  ideas  that 
can  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities that  face  us  today.  The  dimensions  of 
the  challenge,  In  my  opinion,  are  extraordi- 
nary. 

Charles  Abrams,  a  wise  experienced  ob- 
server of  the  vu-ban  scene  in  America,  wrote: 
"The  history  of  clvlUzation  from  Memphis, 
Egypt  to  Memphis,  Tennessee  Is  recorded  In 
the  rise  or  demise  of  cities." 

Unlike  the  citizens  of  early  Egypt,  how- 
ever, we  are  conscious  of  this  truism.  We 
understand  the  changes  thf.t  have  taken 
place;  we  can  feel  their  effects  everywhere. 
And  we  know  that  the  future  will  be  far 
different  from  what  exists  now,  and  from 
what  we  expect  today. 

The  question  we  face  is  whether.  In  light 
of  this  knowledge,  we  wUl  coast  along  with 
change,  our  minds  Idle,  watc'ilng  our  civili- 
zation corrocie  away,  or  whetlier  we  wUl  have 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  control  the 
future  by  thinking  and  acting  differently 
now,  while  we  still  have  the  opportunities  to 
build  our  cities  and  our  society. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  ask: 

What  do  we  really  want  to  see  happen  that 
is  quite  different  from  today? 

We  must  look  beyond  our  products  to  our 
Ideas.  We  mtist  stretch  our  minds  to  bring 
forth  the  answer. 

I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  three  days,  otir 
commitment  will  be  stronger,  our  ideas  more 
plentiful,  our  direction  clearer  and  the  solu- 
tions nearer. 

Let  us  begin  now.  The  future  won't  wait. 

Thank  you. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ORDER  CONFIRMS 
THAT  AGENCIES  HA-VE  BEEN  "VIO- 
LATING THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    W^SC0NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  J.Ir.  Speaker,  the  President 
today  published  an  Executive  order  in 
the  Federal  Register  instructing  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  to  "take  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  their  abiUty  to 
comply"  with  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act.  Clearly,  no  knuckle-rapping 
by  the  WTiite  House  would  be  necessary  if 
the  executive  branch  had  been  making 
more  of  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  act 
in  the  nearly  14  months  it  has  been  in 
effect. 

Ironically,  today's  Register  also  con- 
tains advisory  committee  notices  from 
tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  which  show  why  the  Presi- 
dent's order  is  needed.  These  two  and  an- 
other example  from  5  days  ago  illustrate 
how  agencies  nullify  the  public  meeting 
and  timely  notice  requirements  of  the  law 
in  their  handling  of  environmental, 
energy  and  consumer  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

The  law  says  that  meetings  of  these 
1,400  citizen  panels  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  unless  it  is  determined  that  a 
meeting  is  concerned  with  matters  which 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  exempts 
from  mandatory  public  disclosure.  And  it 
requires  that  timely  notice  of  these  meet- 
ings be  published  in  the  Register. 

Today  the  corps  armounced  that  its 
Chief  of  Engineers  Environmental  Ad- 
visory Board  will  meet  at  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow and  Wednesday  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va. — such  short  notice  that  persons  who 
might  otherwise  attend  the  public  por- 
tions of  the  meeting  are  effectively  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  The  corps  says 
certain  portions  of  the  meeting  will  be 
open  but  waves  a  wand  of  secrecy  over 
the  rest,  simply  saying  "the  balance  of 
the  meeting  will  be  subjects"  entitled  to 
nondisclosure.  The  corps  does  not  iden- 
tify the  subjects  or  specify  the  POI  Act 
exemptions  it  apparently  believes  apply 
to  these  subjects. 

The  tipoff  that  the  corps  is  not  com- 
plying with  the  act  hes  In  its  use  of  the 
murky  explanation  that  these  subjects 
"fall  within  policies  analogous  to  those 
recognized"  in  the  POI  Act.  That  cum- 
bersome phrase  stands  out  like  a  dye- 
marker  and  reveals  the  corps  is  quoting 
an  Executive  order  on  advisorj'  commit- 
tees that  was  issued  in  Jime  1972,  and 
expired  when  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  went  into  effect.  The  corps 
should  realize  it  is  expected  to  comply 
with  current  law. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  FEO  today  pub- 
lished same-day  notice  of  a  meeting  of 
its  Retail  Dealers  Group  "of  highly  qual- 
ified Independent  businessmen  engaged 
in  the  retail  sale  of  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel,"  on  such  Important  and  newsworthy 
matters  as  pricing  adjustments,  reduced 
allocation,  preferential  treatment,  mini- 
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mam/raazimuin  sales,  and  hours  of  op- 
eration. Anyone  wishing  to  attend  this 
nominally  public  meeting  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  learn  that  it  began  at  10  ajn. 

Finally,  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  advises  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  met  Thurs- 
day, February  21,  to  discuss  consumer 
interests  In  health  insurance  proposals, 
energy  programs,  international  trade  in 
textiles,  and  metric  conversion.  The  an- 
noimcement  of  this  public  meeting, 
signed  by  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Council,  was  published 
In  the  Register  only  the  day  before, 
Wednesday,  February  20.  These  advisory 
committees  deal  with  policy  questions 
that  can  mean  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
sumers. That  is  why  so  many  of  these 
meetings  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  the 
open.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
discourage  attendance  at  a  supposedly 
public  meeting  than  to  give  either  no 
notice  of  it  or  short  notice.  Apparently 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  executive  branch 
are  not  going  to  get  the  message  about 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  un- 
til they  are  hit  over  the  head  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
the  President's  order  and  the  three  meet- 
ing notices  at  this  point : 

Tax     President:     Execctive     Order     11769, 
Advisory  Committee  Management 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  5  U.8.C.  App.  I  (1972  Supp.) 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act"),  and 
S  UB.C.  801,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Sbction  1.  The  heads  of  aU  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  sbaU  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  assure  their  ability  to  comply 
with   the   provisions   of  the   act. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  by  section  6(e)  of  the  act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall: 

(1)  perform,  or  designate,  from  time  to 
tlrne,  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  perform,  without  the  approval,  rati- 
fication, or  other  action  of  the  President,  the 
functions  vested  in  the  President  by  the 
act: 

(2)  prescribe  adrainlstratlve  guidelines 
and  management  controls  for  advisory  com- 
mittees covered  by  the  act. 

Sec.  4.  Executive  Order  No.  11686  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1972  is  hereby  superseded. 

RICHAED    NiXOIT. 

The  Whtt*  Hotjwe,  February  2i,  1974. 
[FR  Doc.  74-448  Filed  2-21-74;  1:43  pm] 

du>artm£mt  of  defense,  cobps  of  engineers, 
Chief  of  Engin^esrs  Environmental  Ad- 
VISOBT  Board 

NOTICE    OP    MEETING 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  in  accordance  with 
Pub.  L.  92-463  that  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Environmental  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  will  be  held  on  26-27 
February  1974,  at  the  Conference  Room  off 
the  Board  of  Xaglneers  for  Riven  and  Har- 
boea,  Kingman  Building.  Bort  Bel  voir.  Vir- 
ginia, beglnnmg  at  OMO  each  momlog. 

The  meeting  wlU  be  open  to  the  public  at 
tfae  folkywlng  tlmee: 

FSHUrAST    36,    ieT4 

1400-1615,  Strategies  of  American  Water 
Management  and  PoUcy  and  the  Relation- 
ship to  the  U3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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FEBRTTART    2T,    1974 

(1)  0930-1100,  Discussion  of  presentation 
delivered  afternoon,  February  26,  1974. 

(2)  1500-1545,  Examfjies  and  Problems  on 
Nontraditlonal  Approaches  to  Flood  Plain 
Management. 

(3)  1545-1615.  On-going  Evaluations 
Downstream  of  Dam.<;. 

Th©  balance  of  the  meeting  will  be  subjects 
that  fall  within  policies  analogous  to  those 
recognized  in  section  552  (b)  of  title  5  U.S.C. 
and  as  such  are  exempt  from  public  dis- 
closure. 

Persons  desJrlng  further  lnform:»tion 
should  contact  LTC  John  P.  Wall,  Assistant 
Director  of  Civil  Works.  Environmental  Pro- 
grams. Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  For- 
restal  BulldlniE:,  Washington,  DC.  20314,  tele- 
phone (202)  693-7093. 

RussEi.L  J.   Lamp, 

Colonel. 
Corps  of  Erwiruers  Executive. 
(FR  Doc. 4416  Filed  2-22-74;8:45  am] 

Retail  Deai  ehs  Group 
NOTICE  OF  Meeting 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub.  L.  92-463,  86 
Stat.  770)  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
Retail  Dealers  Group,  established  under  the 
authority  of  section  212(f)  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  as  amended;  Executive  Order 
11748;  section  4(a)  (Iv)  of  Executive  Order 
11695,  and  Cost  of  Living  Council  Order 
No.  47,  will  meet  on  Monday,  February  25, 
1974,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Auditorium,  2nd  floor,  2000  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

The  Group  was  estabUfhed  to  advise  the 
Administrator,  FEO,  with  direct  and  timely 
access  to  the  technical  knowledge  possessed 
by  a  wide  range  of  highly  qualified  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  engaged  In  the  retail 
sale  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel.  The  agenda 
for  the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

I.    OLD    BUSINESS 

A.  Member  Reports  and  Recommendations. 

1.  Pricing  Adjustments. 

2.  Reduced  Allocation. 

3.  Preferential  Treatment;  Minimal/maxi- 
mum sales.  ! 

4.  Hours  of  Operation.  I 

II.    NEW    BUtlNESS 

A.  Discu.seion  cf  rules  and  regulations. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public;  how- 
ever, space  and  facilities  are  limited. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Group  Is  empowered 
to  conduct  the  meeiing  in  a  fashicm  that 
wlU,  in  his  Judgment,  facUitate  the  orderly 
conduct  of  buslneas. 

Further  Information  concerning  this  meet- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  Dlno  G.  Pappas, 
Office  of  Policy,  Planning  and  Regulations, 
Federal  Energy  Office.  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
20606,  Area  Code  202-2$4-7696.  Minutes  of 
the  meeting  will  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  DC. 

Issued  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  21, 
1974. 

William   N.    Walkh, 

Generoi  Counsel. 

[FR  Doc  74-4546  Filed  2-22-74;    12  08  pm] 


Consumer  Advisosy  Council 
notice  op  ueettnc  on:i«  to  the  public 
Pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  92-463  of  October  6, 
1972,  notice  Is  hereby  given  that  there  will 
be  a  public  meeting  of  the  Consvimer 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  U.8.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  will  commence  at 
10  a.m.  on  February  21  In  Room  5104,  New 
Executive  Office  Building.  17th  and  H  Streeta 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20500,  and  continue 
on  the  morning  of  February  22  In  the  same 
location. 
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The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  was  estab- 
lished under  Section  5  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11583  issued  February  24.  1971,  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  relating  to 
consimier  Interests,  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  operation  which  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers,  problems  of  primary 
importance  to  consumers  and  ways  in  which 
unmet  ccnyumer  needs  can  appropriately  be 
met  through  Federal  Government  action. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public  with 
the  number  of  persons  admitted  subject  to 
reasonable  limitation  according  to  space 
available.  The  agenda  will  Include  official 
swearing-in  of  new  CouncU  members,  and 
disci-iSSions  of  the  consumers  Interests  in 
health  Insurance  proposals,  energy  programs, 
International  trade  in  textiles,  and  metric- 
conversion. 

Signed  In  Washington,  D.C.,  this  12th  day 
of  February  1974. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Director.    Office    of    Consumer    Affairs 
and  Executive  Secretary,  Consumer 
Advisory  Council. 
[PR   Doc.   74-3984   Filed   2-19-75;    8:45   am] 


LTTHJANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  this  time,  the  56th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  which  took  place  on  February  16 
of  tills  year. 

Some  may  think  it  odd  that  a  country 
conquered  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1940  would  continue  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  independence  that  lasted 
only  18  years.  But  to  those  Lithuanians 
who  live  in  that  country  and  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  spirit  of  Independence  still  lives. 
Such  a  spirit  should  be  applauded  by  all 
Americans,  particularly  since  we  are  only 
2  years  away  from  celebrating  200  years 
of  their  own  independence. 

On  this  5€th  anniversary,  Lithuanians, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
witnes.sed  another  dramatic  event  in  the 
continuing  story  of  desire  for  freedom 
from  Soviet  tyranny  in:  the  exile  of  a 
Nobel  Prize  winning  author  Alexander 
H.  Solzhenitsyn.  All  people  who  admire 
such  great  corn-age  as  his  in  the  face  of 
oppression  rejoice  thai/  he  was  not 
harmed  or  imprisoned  and  that  he  is  now 
free  to  write  as  he  wishes.  But  in  that  re- 
joicing there  is  also  disgust  that  such 
things  can  happen  at  all,  and  we  are 
reminded  again  of  the  same  tyranny 
which  forced  Lithuania  and  other  na- 
tions Into  submission. 

Before  this  Congress  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demc«istrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  country,  the  largest  in 
the  free  world,  will  rx)t  aid  in  giving  that 
nation's  economy  any  strengthening  with 
our  trade,  and  remind  them  at  the  same 
time  that  human  liberty  is  more  Impor- 
tant to  us  than  their  trade.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  voting  thnough  a  trade  bill 
denying  the  Soviet  Union  most  favored 
nation  status  as  a  penalty  for  their  emi- 
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gratlon  policies,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  vote  their  ap- 
proval of  that  bill  as  well  as  ask  that  the 
President  give  his  signature  when  and  if 
it  goes  to  his  desk. 

The  trade  bill  is  an  American  tribute 
to  the  plight  of  oppressed  people  every- 
where, and  a  particular  show  of  support 
for  Lithuanians  and  what  their  nation 
stands  for. 


WRITINGS  ON  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR, 
1972-73 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPP^SENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Americans  have  made  such  remarkable 
contributions  to  our  understanding  of 
the  fields  of  religion  and  politics  as  the 
late  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  engaged 
In  serious  reflection  on  and  criticism  of 
the  Institutions  of  our  society,  I  suggest 
that  the  thinking  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
can  afford  us  much  profound  assistance. 

I  was,  therefore,  interested  to  learn 
that  Prof.  Ronald  H.  Stone  of  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  review  of  writings  about  Rein- 
hold Niebuhr  during  the  last  2  years. 

Professor  Stone  has  made  an  effort 
over  a  short  period  to  survey  all  the 
works  published  in  the  United  States  on 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  1972  and  1973  gen- 
erall:',  excluding  reviews  and  "in  me- 
moriam"  writings. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
Professor  Stone's  summary  of  writings 
on  Reinhold  Niebuhr  during  these  years, 
a  summary  made  available  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Reinhold  Niebuhr  Award. 

I  should  also  note  here  that  there  is 
shortly  to  be  published  a  book  of  Rein- 
hold Nlebuhr's  sermons  and  prayers, 
"Justice  and  Mercy:  The  Faith  of  Rein- 
hold Niebuhr,"  edited  by  his  widow, 
Ursula  Niebuhr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary  of  writings 
to  which  I  have  made  reference  follows: 

Wbitings  on  Rkhchold  Niebuhk,  1972-73 
introductort  comment  bt  phofessob  stone 

Reinhold  Nlebuhr's  typewriter  is  sorely 
missed  In  a  day  when  national  scandals 
call  for  political  analysis  and  moral  wis- 
dom. His  essays  and  editorials  taught  a  re- 
spectable part  of  a  generation  how  to  think 
about  moral  reality  and  political  Illusion. 
Now  we  write  about  him.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  honor  him  In  our  essays,  as  appropriate 
as  It  was  for  Plato  to  write  about  Socrates. 
Hopefully  In  our  writing  about  this  "laugh- 
tag  lion"  that  was  among  us,  we  will  U- 
lumlnate  the  traumas  and  meanings  of  our 
own  time. 

His  many-faceted  perspectives  tempt  us  to 
try  to  claim  him  for  our  own  Ideological 
perspective  or  even,  in  some  cases,  to  repre- 
sent him  as  responsible  few  the  use  or  mis- 
use of  his  Ideas  by  others.  Fortunately  we 
have  what  Plato  and  Aristophanes  lacked; 
we  have  texts  of  his  work,  and  our  own  In- 
terpretations can  be  checked  by  reference 
to  his  work.  However,  In  a  day  when  rigor- 
ous scholaj-shlp  U  stUl  a  little  suspect  and 
Imagination  and  fantasy  are  honored  In  th« 
stcademlc  marketplace,  writers  occasionally 
forget  to  check  the  record,  either  praising  or 
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condemning  Niebuhr  for  positions  which 
misrepresent  his  thought.  The  passion  of  the 
writing  and  the  polemical  style  of  much  of 
It  do  honor  to  the  importance  of  his  contri- 
bution, even  when  the  exact  meaning  of  his 
position  Is  abused. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CE.MTUBY 

Early,  Tracy.  "Reinhold  Niebuhr  for  the 
70s,"  The  Christian  Century  (June  14,  1972). 
688-690.  Early  finds  the  balanced  realism  of 
Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  a  wise  guide 
to  the  problems  of  the  seventies.  His  article 
argues  that  Nlebuhr's  work  in  the  thirties 
may  be  more  applicable  to  the  seventies  than 
the  work  of  the  Intervening  decades.  Early 
tends  to  be  less  critical  of  AforoZ  Man  and 
Immoral  Society  than  Niebuhr  himself  was. 

Hiltner,  Seward.  "Kinsey  and  the  Church — 
Then  and  Now,"  The  Christian  Century 
(May  30.  1973),  624-629. 

Hiltner  returns  to  a  debate  he  had  with 
Niebuhr  twenty  years  ago  over  the  Kinsey 
report.  He  Is  correct  In  that  Nlebuhr's  method 
In  discussion  of  sex  ethics  was  different 
from  his  form  of  argument  on  other  ethical 
Issues.  Twenty  years  after  the  dispute,  the 
differences  between  Hiltner  and  Niebuhr 
seem  insignificant,  but  Niebuhr  seemed  more 
aware  In  the  fljftles  of  the  disintegrating  In- 
fluences on  the  nuclear  family  than  did 
Hiltner  using  the  Kinsey  material. 

Stone,  Roiaald.  "The  ResponslbUity  of  the 
Saints,"  The  Christian  Century  (Septem- 
ber 12,  1973),  881-883. 

Juergensmeyer,  Mark.  "The  Unfinished 
Tasks  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,"  The  Cfiristian 
Century    (September   12,   1973).  884-887. 

Middleton.  Robert  G.  "Hubris  la  Camelot," 
The  Christian  Century  (September  12.  1973), 
887-888. 

These  three  articles  furnished  the  central 
contents  for  the  September  12  issue  of  the 
Century.  Stone's  piece  was  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  his  memorial  speech  for  Niebuhr  In 
November,  1971.  Juergensmeyer's  article 
represents  the  wisdom  of  one  who  knew 
Niebuhr  as  a  person  and  who  wants  to  avoid 
the  reificatlon  of  his  ideas.  Professor  Juer- 
gensmeyer seems  correct  in  everything  he  af- 
firms and  wiser  than  some  writers  dlsc\issed 
below  who  neglect  the  historical  perspective 
which  he  celebrates.  Juergensmyer's  plea  for 
a  revival  of  Niebuhrlan  spirit  combined  with 
his  rejection  of  academic  courses  on  Niebuhr 
seems  odd.  Did  he  mean  to  Imply  that  some- 
thing In  Nlebuhr's  style  prevents  his  thought 
from  being  taught  creatively?  Why  not 
courses  on  Nie'otihr  as  well  as  on  Rauschen- 
busch.  Bonhoeffer,  TUUch  and  King?  Robert 
Q.  Mlddleton's  "Hubris  In  Camelot"  insists 
that  Niebuhr  was  wiser  than  his  critics  or 
some  of  his  disciples  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
w^anted  to  regard  sloth  and  not  pride  as  the 
primary  problem  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
tried  to  make  his  politics  work  without  his 
theology.  All  three  essays  agreed  In  the  con- 
tinuing viability  of  the  style  or  spirit  of 
Niebuhr  in  analyzing  politics  and  criticizing 
pious  complacency. 

CHRISTIANTTT    AND   CEIS13 

Wmiamson,  George,  Jr.  "The  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers and  the  Desecration  of  Pragmatlca." 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  32  (May  1,  1972),  99- 
104. 

Christianity  and  Crisis  continues  its  tradi- 
tion of  using  less  selectivity  In  articles  criti- 
cal of  Its  foimder  tham  on  other  subjects. 
The  thesis  Is  that  The  Pentagon  Papers  re- 
veal the  amoral  calculation  of  planners  and 
that  this  stance  Is  dependent  upon  pragma- 
tism. Reinhold  Niebuhr  Is  seen  to  be  a  de- 
fender of  pragmatism  along  with  Thomas 
Hobbes,  John  Dewey,  Aristotle,  Machiavelll, 
et  al.  "Pragmatlca"  Is  a  myth,  and  so  the 
desecration  of  Its  supposed  supporters  does 
not  require  careful  exegesis  or  even  reading 
the  writings  of  realists  on  Vietnam.  Probably 
WUllamson's  central  error  Is  that  he  never 
tinderstood    what    contribution    the    term 
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Christian  made  to  Nlebuhr's  "Christian  prag- 
matism" or  Christian  realism. 

Harrison,  Beverly;  Bennett,  John  C; 
ShauU,  Richard,  "Response,"  Christianity 
and  Crisis.  32  (May  1,  1972).  104-109. 

The  responses  to  Williamson  by  Professors 
Harrison  and  Bennett  leave  the  reader 
wondering  why  Williamson's  piece  was 
printed.  Perhaps  the  reason  rests  in  a  Chris- 
tian realist  conviction  that  criticism  of  one's 
own  assumptions  needs  to  be  honored.  Har- 
rison's response  helpfully  distinguishes  be- 
tween ideas  and  their  functions;  social  func- 
tions are  not  Inherent  in  the  ideas  per  se. 
She  too  is  Interested  in  transcendtag  Chris- 
tian realism,  but  she  has  an  acute  under- 
standing of  the  wisdom  available  in  the  tra- 
dition. Bennett  s  reference  to  the  "appalling 
abstraction  of  'Pragmatlca'  "  summarizes  his 
attack  upon  the  essay.  Professor  ShauU,  ou 
the  other  hand,  apparently  appreciates  the 
myth  of  "Pragmatlca."  As  he  sees  It,  "Prag- 
matlca" and  its  theological  underpinnings  as 
represented  In  Nlebuhr's  works  lack  not  only 
morality  but  also  historical  consciousness. 
Professor  ShauU  either  Intended  to  say  he 
disagrees  with  Nlebuhr's  historical  conscious- 
ness or  he  has  forgotten  that  he  ever  read 
Human  Destiny,  The  Self  and  the  Dramas  of 
History,  The  Irony  of  History,  etc. 

Sanders,  Thomas  G.  "The  Theology  of 
Liberation:  Christian  Utoplanism,"  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis  (September  17,  1973),  167- 
173. 

Alves,  Hubem  A.  "Christian  Realism: 
Ideology  of  the  Establishment,"  Christianit y 
and  Crisis  (September  17,  1973).  173-176. 

The  Liberation  Theology  Christian  Real- 
Ism  dialogue  in  C/irisfianlty  and  Crisis  re- 
minds the  reader  of  discussions  in  Its  pred- 
decessor,  Radical  Religion.  Sanders  and  Aires 
reveal  both  how  far  apart  realist  and  libera- 
tlonlst  can  b«  and  how  unnecessary  thai 
distance  Is.  Axi  example  of  their  essential 
closeness  is  Rr.bem  Alves'  closing  shot: 
"Christian  Realists  should  read  Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society."  Perhaps  neitber  writer 
liad  adequately  perceived  how  rellglovis  In- 
fluence in  high  places  has  moved  from  Morn- 
Ingside  Heights  to  the  White  House  Chapel. 
Christian  realism  Is  perhaps  less  responsible 
io>r  the  NLxon  malaise  than  Alves  believes 
and  less  politically  important  today  than 
Sanders  would  hope. 

Bennett,  John  C;  Plank.  John;  Brown. 
Robert  McAfee;  Quigley,  Thomas;  Kozub. 
Jacques;  Wilde,  Alexander.  "Continuing  the 
Dlscu.cslon :  Liberation  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Realism.  "  C/irisftanify  and  Crisis  (Oc-i 
tober  15.  1973),  197-206. 

These  writers  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  theologies  In  dialogue  are  very  fruit- 
ful. The  Influence  of  Gustavo  Gutierrez's 
work  on  the  respondents  is  obvious,  and  the 
Christian  realists  In  their  more  hopeful  mo- 
ments seem  very  similar  to  the  liberation isis 
in  their  more  sober  political  judgments.  . 

COMMKNTART 

Novak,  Michael.  "Needing  Nelbuhr  Apalii.' 
Commentary,  54  (September,  1972)  52-62. 

Novak  sees  Nlebuhr's  caution  against 
moralism  as  perhaps  his  most  Important  con- 
tribution to  political/ethical  analysis  today. 
However,  his  assertion,  "Beirore  Vie  children 
of  light  is,  perhaps,  the  fundamental  Kle- 
buhrtan  Imperative,"  goes  too  far.  Particu- 
larly in  the  fall  of  1972,  the  cynics  were  do- 
ing much  more  harm  to  the  Republic  than 
the  children  of  light.  Despite  a  few  bio- 
graphical inaccuracies  (e.g..  his  teaching  post 
in  1928.  date  of  his  strokes,  etc.)  the  article  is 
one  of  the  best  on  Niebuhr. 

BAESAI-ITS 

Coles,  Robert.  "Review  of  The  Nature  and 
Destiny  of  Man,"  Deadalus,  103  (Winter. 
1D73).  97-104. 

Coles  chose  to  review  The  Nature  and 
Destiny  of  Man  for  this  special  volume  of 
Daedalus  on  twentieth  centurv  classics.  In- 
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t«re«tlngly.  It  was  the  only  volume  of  theol- 
ogy selected  for  Inclusion  In  the  list  of  six- 
teen classics.  Coles'  interest  is  primarily  In 
the  appreciative  but  sceptical  interpretation 
Nlebuhr  gave  to  Marx  and  Preud.  It  was  Nle- 
buhrs  capacity  to  place  those  interpreters 
of  history  in  historical  perspective  that  solic- 
ited Coles'  admiration  of  the  book.  In  his 
twentieth-century  interpretation,  the  two 
nineteen  century  critics  of  Christianity  were 
placed  in  theological  perspective,  and  the 
prophet  Interpreted  the  prophets. 

THK   JOUKNAL   OF    BELIGION 

Oriffln,  David.  "Whitehead  and  Nlebuhr  on 
Ood,  Man,  and  the  World,"  The  Journal  oj 
Religion.  Lm  (AprU,  1973).  149-175. 

A  very  careful  essay  which  clearly  de- 
lineates the  many  points  at  which  Whitehead 
•nd  Nlebuhr  are  in  essential  agreement.  Val- 
uable to  the  student  of  Nlebuhr  for  both  its 
motif  comparisons  and  for  the  analysis  of 
specific  references  by  Nlebuhr  to  Whitehead. 

The  Journal  of  Religion,  under  the  leader- 
ship ot  Nathan  Scott,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  Committee,  is  planning  an 
Issue  which  will  Include  pieces  by  Langdon 
Ollkey,  Martin  Marty,  M.  M.  Thomas.  Roger 
Bhinn,  et  al.  tor  fall.  1974. 

THK     NrW    UBACER 

Schlesinger,  Arthur.  Jr.  "Prophet  For  a  Sec- 
ular Age,"  The  New  Leader,  LV  (January  24, 
1973).  11-14. 

Schlesinger's  essay  is  a  moving  tribute 
from  a  secular  thinker  to  a  religious  thinker 
who  shared  his  political-social  wisdom  with 
a  nation  badly  in  need  of  It.  Schleslnger's 
piece  is  one  of  the  best  surveyed  in  this  pe- 
riod: it  was  originally  given  as  his  address 
at  the  Nlebuhr  Memorial  Service  in  River- 
side Church  in  November  of  1971. 

UXICION    IN    LIFE 

anylie.  James  H.  "Relnhold  Nlebuhr: 
Quadragesimo  Anno."  Religion  in  Life,  vt.tt 
(Spring.  1973),  26-36. 

Smylie's  essay  Lp  a  celebration  of  Niebuhr's 
Moral  Man  aTid  Immoral  Society.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  the  critical  reviews  of  the  book, 
he  tends  to  side  with  the  author  against  the 
critice.  He  concludes.  "He  trusted  In  Ood.  and 
h«  did  what  he  cotild.  in  Ood's  name,  to 
change  man's  collective  life  for  the  better. 
Relnhold  Niebuhr's  Moral  Man  and  Im- 
moral Socitey  is  still  one  of  the  great  books 
In  the  history  (rf  the  social  passion — forty 
years  after." 

McPaul,  Thomas  R.  "Relnhold  Nlebuhr:  An 
Alleged  Individualist',"  Religion  in  Life, 
XXJI  (Summer,  1973),  194-206. 

McPaul  argues  correctly  that  the  charge  of 
Individualist  leveled  in  different  ways  by  Wal- 
ter O.  Mulder.  Dan  Rhodes,  and  Mexvln 
Cook  is  misplaced.  The  article  points  out  that 
Niebuhr's  jwrceptlon  of  the  self  as  a  social 
self  owes  leas  to  modem  sociology  than  does 
bis  brotber's  concept  and  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  discussion  of  this  topic. 

WORLDVIXW 

Bennett,  John  C.  "Realism  and  Hope  After 
Nlebuhr,"  Worldvietv,  16  (May,  1973),  4-14. 
John  C.  Bennett  and  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  to- 
gether gave  Christian  realism  its  meaning. 
The  two  learned  from  each  other,  but  they 
were  more  Independent  of  each  other  than 
has  generally  been  recognized.  Bennett  now 
writeo,  "I  have  used  the  phrase  Christian 
Realism  many  times,  but  now  I  want  to  be 
free  from  it  because  of  the  static  stereotypes 
that  It  suggests."  The  static  quality  is  not 
found  In  the  writings  of  Nietouhr.  however, 
withoxit  a  balance  of  attention  to  open, 
hopeful  history  and  politically  reforming 
action.  Bennett's  reservations  about  the  the- 
ology of  hope  stem  from  his  greater  political 
acuteness  and  the  degree  to  which  his  ethics 
are  grounded  in  the  love  commandments. 
After  he  has  articulated  his  wise  reservations 
about  the  theology  of  hope,  he  again  sounds 
like  a  Christian  realist. 
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Raines,  John.  "Theodicy  and  Politics,' 
Worldview,  16    (April   1973),  44-48. 

Raines'  thesis,  that  Christian  realism  was 
a  religious  reflection  of  liberalism  at  a  trans- 
cendent level,  contains  important  truth.  The 
thesis,  however,  Is  presented  In  a  less  than 
dialectic  way,  and  in  Nlebuhr  the  liberal 
politics  in  the  American  situation  are  as 
much  a  projection  of  Niebuhr's  religious 
faith  as  a  projection  of  his  liberal  politics. 
In  any  case,  the  sense  in  which  Nlebuhr  was 
a  political  liberal  needs  to  be  expounded  In 
terms  of  his  critique  of  many  culturally  held 
liberal  assumptions.  It  le  also  true  that 
liberal -pragmatic  politics  for  Nlebuhr  were 
only  a  post-World  War  II  phenomenon  and 
there  Is  nothing  in  Niebuhr's  theology  that 
makes  impossible  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
different.  post-Vietnam  War  situation  he 
might  have  sounded  like  a  Christian  socialist 
again.  His  own  distinctive  type  of  Christian 
socialism,  of  course. 

Nlebuhr.  Relnhold.  "Germany,"  Worldview, 
16  (June.  1973).  13-18. 

A  brilliant  analysis  of  Oerrnany,  prepared 
for  publication  in  1962  and  now  published 
In  Worldview  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  must 
reading  for  admirers  of  Relnhold  Nlebiihr. 
Beneath  the  reporting  on  Germany  is  a  dia- 
logue with  an  Important  part  of  his  own 
heritage. 

Stone,    Ronald.    "The   Realists   and   Their 
Critics,"   Worldview,   16    (June.   1973)    19-24. 
McCoUugh.  Charles.  "Up  to  Our  Steeples 
in  Realism:    Ethics  After  Vietnam,"   World- 
view,  16  (June,  1973),  24-28. 

McCoUugh 's  article  Is  strongly  antl- 
Nlebuhr  and  usually  his  polemical  Interest 
gets  in  the  way  of  his  scholarship.  Though 
his  article  reveals  familiarity  with  some  of 
the  current  critics  of  Christian  realism,  the 
following  charges  are  false:  1.)  "There  is  one 
overriding  reality  in  a  realisfs  world — that 
reality  Is  power. "  2.)  "For  Realism,  power 
is  seen  almost  solely  In  terms  of  poUtlcal- 
mllitary  power."  3.)  "For  the  realist  power 
is  the  end,  and  all  else  is  a  means  to  it."  4.) 
"Reall.sm  views  policies,  procedures,  products, 
tasks  as  morally  neutral."  5.)  "Realism 
ignores  sin  and  salvation."  6.)  "Realism  falls 
Into  both  [Manichean  and  Pelagian)  here- 
sies." I 

Brown.  Robert  McAfee.  "Interpreters  of 
Our  Faith:  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,"  AJ).,  2  (Feb- 
ruary, 1973),  31-36. 

Robert  M.  Brown  finds  the  term  prophet 
the  most  appropriate  title  for  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr  in  his  one -page  introduction  to  the 
e-xcerpts  from  Beyond  Tragedy  which  follow 
his  comments.  The  essay,  "The  Test  of  True 
Prophecy,"  reminds  a  troubled  nation  of  how 
numerous  are  the  false  prophets  and  how 
even  a  true  prc^het  stands  imder  God's 
Judgment,  relying  on  mercy.' 

BOOKS 

Slegel.  Seymour.  "Relnhold  Nlebuhr:  In 
Memorlam,"  American  Jewish  Yearbook: 
1972.  73  (New  York:  The  American  Jewish 
Committee,  1972) ,  605-610. 

This  deserves  mention  as  it  emphasizes 
more  profoundly  than  do  any  of  the  other 
essays  Niebuhr's  friendship  and  love  for  the 
Jewish  community.  Slegel  concludes  his 
tribute:  "Niebuhr's  great  achievement  was 
to  relate  the  realm  of  the  here  and  now  to 
the  realm  of  ultimate  mystery.  In  measiu-e 
unequaled  by  any  other  man  of  American 
religion,  he  succeeded.  Ho  will  be  sorely 
missed." 

BOOKS 

Bingham,  June.  Courage  to  Change  (New 
York:   Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1972). 

Stone,  Ronald.  Reinhold  Niebuhr:  Prophet 
to  Politiciant  (NashvUle:  Abingdon  Press, 
1972). 

In  addition  to  the  above  essays,  two  books 
on  Niebuhr  were  published  in  1972.  June 
Bingham  has  added  a  poetacrtpt  to  her  ex- 
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ceUent  Courage  to  Change,  first  published 
in  1961  by  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  The  vol- 
ume is  indispensable  reading  for  those  seek- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  the  vit«.lity  of  the 
man.  Ronald  H.  Stone's  intellectual  biogra- 
phy with  a  focus  on  his  political  philosophy 
was  also  published  in  1972  by  Abingdon 
Press.  Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of 
the  many  reviews  which  greeted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  volumes,  but  one  exception 
may  be  made:  Robert  Coles'  "The  World  and 
the  DevU,"  The  New  Yorker,  October  7.  1972 
is  not  only  a  review  of  Stone's  book  but  also 
an  appreciative  account  of  Nlebuhr  by  one 
of  America's  wisest  and  moet  humane  psy- 
chologists. 

Fishman,  Hertzel.  American  Protestanism 
and  a  Jewish  State  (Detroit:  Wayne  SUte 
University  Press,  1973). 

While  the  book  is  concerned  to  document 
the  Inadequacies  of  the  Protestant  response 
to  Judaism  and  Israel,  it  expresses  a  positive 
evaluation  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  under- 
standing and  Intellectual  defense  of  Zionism 
and  Israel. 

Hamby.  Alonzo  L.  Beyond  the  New  Deal: 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  American  Liberalism 
(New  York:  ColumbU  University  Press 
1973).  '  ' 

This  book  covers  much  of  Relnhold  Nie- 
buhr's political  activity,  with  many  quota- 
tions from  him  on  events  of  the  period.  Also 
many  references  to,  and  quotations  from, 
a  number  of  those  whom  Niebuhr  influ- 
enced, including  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr..  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  James  Wechsler,  and  James 
Loeb.  The  analysis  is  critically  friendly  to  the 
Niebuhr  politics  of  non-Oommtmlst  Ub- 
eralism. 

Vanderpool,  Harold  Y.;  Johnson,  Roger  A.; 
Wallwork,  Ernest;  Green,  Clifford;  and  Sant- 
mlre,  H.  Paul,  editors.  Critical  Issues  in  Mod- 
em Religion.  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc..  1973). 

Harold  Y.  Vanderpool  has  written  a 
thoughtful,  scholarly  chapter  on  Nlebuhr. 
The  book  la  designed  for  use  in  college  class 
work  and  the  essay  on  Nlebtihr  decUs  in  gen- 
eral terms  with  his  contribution  to  social 
criticism.  The  argument  of  the  book  regards 
Nlebuhr  as  an  alternative  to  Marx,  but  the 
authors  Indicate  their  preference  for  a  more 
radical  Niebuhr,  perhaps  the  Christian- 
Marxist  of  the  thirties  rathw  than  the  Chris- 
tian realist  of  the  sixties. 

MUler,  WUliam  Robert,  edited.  Contempo- 
rary American  Protestant  Thought,  1900- 
1970.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbe-MerrUl  Co., 
1973).  Pages  359-407. 

William  Miller  provides  a  brilliant  essay  on 
Niebuhr  to  Introduce  four  eaeays  he  has  se- 
lected as  representative  of  his  work.  Miller's 
essay  and  selections  from  Niebuhr  are  twice 
as  long  as  his  Introductions  and  choices 
from  any  other  twentieth  century  writer.  HIa 
enthusiasm  for  Nlebuhr  is  obvious.  The  only 
question  is  whether  his  introduction,  "Rein- 
hold Nlebuhr,  Dialectical  Pragmatist,"  la 
sufficiently  dialectical  in  Its  assertion  that 
Nlebtihr  "owed  nothing  to  Barth,  Brun- 
ner,  .  .  ." 

WooUard,  A.  O.  B.  Progress:  A  Christian 
Doctrine?  (London:  SJ».  C.K.,  1972).  Pages 
14-25. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Legacy  of  Relnhold 
Niebuhr"  in  this  volume  on  progress  does  not 
distinguish  between  a  doctrine  of  moral  prog- 
ress, Which  Nlebuhr  rejected,  and  a  recogrU- 
tion  of  technological  progress,  which  Nlebuhr, 
of  course,  recognized.  Niebuhr's  point  was 
that  the  increase  of  man's  capacity  increased 
his  power  for  both  good  and  evU.  Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Woollard's  assumption  that  Nie- 
buhr believed  there  was  progress  toward  open 
liberal  societies  is  unwarranted. 

DOCTORAL   TRESES    ON   WIXBUUH,    1970-1978 

Boulton,  Wayne  Cranberry,  "Ethics  and 
Vision :  The  Role  of  Myth  In  the  Thought  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,"  Duke  University,  1972. 
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Coffey,  John  WUllam,  "Realist  Social 
Thought  In  America:  Relnhold  Niebuhr  and 
George  Kennan."  Stanford  University,  1971. 

Dausherty.  James  Dale.  "The  Concept  of 
Co:nmunlty  In  the  Thought  of  Relnhold  Nle- 
btihr: An  Analysis  of  Niebuhr's  Political 
Realism  and  Its  Relationship  to  the  Achieve- 
ment of  Community  With  a  Special  Emphasis 
on  the  American  National  Community." 
Graduate  Theological  Union,  1971. 

Greenlaw,  William  Allen,  "Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr as  Theologian:  A  New  Interpretation," 
Duke  University.  1971. 

McFaul,  Thomas  Ray.  "A  Comparison  of 
the  Ethics  of  H.  Richard  Nlebuhr  and  Reln- 
hold Nlebuhr,"  Boston  University  Graduate 
School,  1972. 

Martin,  Thomas  Michael,  "Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr and  Charles  Chaplin:  A  Comparptive 
Study  Through  the  Ironic  In;,-rec1lents  of  Nie- 
buhr's Thought,"  Syracuse  University,   1972. 

Mayers,  Ronald  Burton.  "Tlie  Problem, 
Meaning  and  Function  of  "Tran^^cendence" 
In  a  Social  Ethic  With  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Social  Ethics  of  John  Dewey  and  Reln- 
hold Nlebuhr."  Syracuse  University.  1972. 

Rlzzo,  Robert  P.,  "Christian  Villon  and 
Paclflsm:  A  Study  of  Charles  Earle  Raven 
With  a  Comparison  to  Reinhold  Nlebuhr." 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1971. 

Shaner,  Donald  Wayne.  "The  Marxirai  Doc- 
trine and  Practice  of  Race  Relations  In  the 
Light  of  the  Theology  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr," 
Drew  University.  1970. 

Shaw.  Lionel  Earl.  Jr.,  "Tlie  Political  TV.o- 
ory  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr."  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  1971. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAT^ES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  being  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary marked  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Repubhc  of  Estonia. 

For  two  decades — 1918-39 — the  ideals 
of  democracy,  unfettered  by  Com- 
munist oppression,  were  allowed  to  flour- 
ish in  Estonia.  This  era,  which  has  heen 
described  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Estonia, 
came  to  a  crashing  halt  witli  the  fortli- 
coming  of  World  War  IT.  From  that  time 
forward  and  unfortunately  even  until 
this  day  the  Estonian  people  have  been 
forced  to  Uve  under  an  imperiaUstic  Rus- 
sian regime.  Although  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy are  no  longer  free  to  exist  In 
practice,  they  will  always  exist  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Estonians. 

To  the  people  of  the  free  world  and 
especially  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  tliis  day  carries  a  message  which 
we  sometimes  take  for  granted. 

It  is  a  message  of  great  fortitude,  cour- 
age, and  hope  that  has  become  a  way 
of  life  for  the  oppressed  Estonian  people 
in  their  struggle  to  regain  their  cherished 
ideals  of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Regretfully,  the  joy  which  this  occa- 
sion should  have  generated  has  been 
denied  the  Estonians,  once  again,  this 
year,  but  where  Joy  Is  lacking,  pride  Is 
prevalent. 

Therefore.  I  feel,  that  It  is  indeed 
fitting  to  commemorate  both  the  day 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  Estonians,  the  world  over,  and 
to  reassure  them  that  we  stand  behind 
them  in  their  endeavors  and  avsait  the 
day  when  their  lives  are  returned  to 
normalcy  and  their  nation's  freedom  is 
restored. 
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FEI3ER  AL  ASSISTANCE  IN  REDUCITTG 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems facing  an  average  American  fam- 
ily today  are  staggering.  Spiralins  food 
prices,  fuel  costs,  and  the  gasoline  short- 
age have  reached  unbelievable  levels. 
The  average  amenities  of  1  year  ago  are 
now  luxuries.  The  economic  forces  in 
thi.s  country  are  seriously  out  of  balance, 
and  seem  to  be  getting  worse  every  day. 

The  administration's  controls  have 
been  effective  in  restricting  wage  in- 
rrea-e?,  but  have  not  seriously  attempted 
to  restrain  prices.  The  results  are  ex- 
plicit— inflation  may  be  out  of  control. 
Only  strict  price  and  dividends  controls 
could  be  effective  if  wages  are  allowed  to 
rise  for  a  short  period  of  time  imtil  we 
regain  some  equilibrium. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  shortly  be 
considering  an  extension  of  the  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Act.  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  force  the  President's  hand  in  admin- 
istering across-the-board  price  controls. 
Just  as  Congress  must  now  take  an  of- 
fensive role  in  regulating  our  national 
energy  policies,  we  must  assert  the  needs 
of  people  across  the  country  for  Federal 
assistance  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

The  following  letter  from  onf^  of  my 
constituents  is  the  most  eloquent  and 
persuasive  argument  I  have  seen  for  as- 
sistance in  a  time  of  diflBculty.  We  can- 
not ignore  the  plea: 

Alameda.  Calif., 

February  12, 1974. 

Mv  D£AB  JilR.  Sta&k:  a  true  picture  of  a 
day  In  the  life  of  a  middle-class,  part-time 
■working,  wife  and  mother.  Maybe,  Just 
maybe,  you  don't  know  what  li'a  like  for 
us  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  walk  out  of  my  house,  which  I  couldn't 
a&ord  to  buy  today  considering  the  incredi- 
ble cost  of  housing,  and  get  into  a  $5,000 
midsized  Ford  station  wagon,  which  has 
never  run  right,  and  consumes  gasoline  at 
the  rate  of  10  mUes  to  the  gallon. 

My  first  stop  is  the  grocery  store,  one  of 
the  week's  most  frustrating  chores.  Today, 
one  loaf  of  bread  cost  &3<.  the  other,  74<,  a 
package  of  split  peas.  62^,  cross  rib  roast, 
$1.59  per  pound.  Then  it's  a  wait  In  line  for 
half  an  hour  for  the  pleasure  of  spending 
$79  for  little  more  than  the  basics  for  a  week 
to  feed  a  famUy  of  four. 

On  to  the  gas  station.  Fuel  is  down  to 
Just  under  half  and  it's  Thursday — today's 
signs  for  getting  gas.  I  was  eighth  in  line  to 
pay  62<  a  gallon  for  ethyl.  Why  ethyl?  Be- 
catise  the  car  won't  run  weU  with  less  oc- 
tane! 

Now  It's  onto  the  freeway.  Approaching  it, 
I  remind  myself  that  the  speed  limit  is  55 
mph,  so  keep  an  eye  on  the  speedometer  (M 
works)  I 

At  55  mph,  I'm  passed  on  both  sides  by 
trucks,  buses  and  cars,  so  Immediately  la- 


crease  my  speed  to  58  mph  vrith  the  same 
results.  At  61  mph  I'm  staying  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  traffic  and  begin  to  feel  safer. 

This  was  a  necessary  trip  to  a  city  15  mile"} 
north  In  order  to  deliver  the  hi-rh  school 
team's  cheerleaders  for  an  inler-school  game. 
The  school  district  has  no  funds  for  such 
school-sponsored  activities.  Of  course  there's 
no  money  for  quality  academic  education 
either! 

During  the  course  of  my  wifely  chores,  I 
was  approached  by  a  well  dressed  man  of 
about  30,  uho  screamed  wildly  at  me  about 
looking  for  and  finding  God.  I  Ignored  his 
strange  behavior,  but  was  somewhat  fright- 
ened. Only  the  night  before  In  San  FVar.cisco. 
there  was  a  rrmpage  of  four  murder.s  and  two 
attacks  which  surely  must  have  been  com- 
mitted by  maniacs. 

To  top  off  this  frustratlrg  (routine)  day. 
I  was  able  to  get  home  in  time  to  h'-ar  Pre-l- 
dent  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  A.ies.sage. 
It  w.'.s  the  bitter  frosting  on  a  stale  cake. 

My  days  are  only  frustrating,  but  can  you 
ever  begin  to  imagine  how  terrible  it  mtist 
be  for  S3  many  others  without  Income,  job5. 
education,  white  skin,  health,  or  Just  a  little 
leave  to  ease  the  helplessness  of  it  all? 
Yotirs  very  truly. 

Ms.  .^r.tLn:  Brogdon. 


RECRUITING  AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends  in 
the  Texas  Air  Force  Association  have 
called  my  attention  to  an  impressive 
leaflet  prepared  by  the  Air  Training 
Command  and  titled  "Report  to  Stork- 
holders  1973."  Lt.  Gen.  WilUam  V.  Mc- 
Bride  and  liis  personnel  wisely  have 
taken  tlie  position  that  all  citizens  are 
shareholders  in  the  Air  Force's  national 
defense  mission  and  have  provided  a 
concise  summary  of  last  year's  activities. 

The  Training  Command  has  respon- 
sibility for  Air  Force  recruiting,  and  is 
proi^erly  proud  that  it  has  exceeded  all 
quotas  and  maintained  quahty  stand- 
ards for  men  and  women,  with  special 
emphasis  on  minority  oCQcers  and  medi- 
cal doctors.  The  Air  Force  has  expanded 
its  own  educational  program,  with  sig- 
nificant accreditation  of  its  commtinity 
college  and  the  six  ATC  technical  schools 
and  computer  assisted  instruction  for  in- 
dividuals. 

The  end  of  our  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  fighting  caused  reduc- 
tions in  pilot  training  but  with  navigator 
training  maintained  at  past  levels,  the 
ATC  topped  the  Air  Force  Commands  in 
flying  hours  and  General  McBride  re- 
ports improved  methods  are  in  use. 

Race  relations,  drug  and  alcohol  prob- 
lems, and  other  rehabilitation  needs  are 
sjjecial  tai-gets,  we  shareholders  are  in- 
formed, and  the  rer>ort  notes  the  need  to 
adjust  personal  attitudes  and  resources 
t^  the  enei-gy  shortage. 

I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  useful  summary  of  the  Air  Tr.^ining 
Command's  continued  progress: 

Keport  to   Stock  HOLDEns   1973 
REcnurriNO   ajj    M-l-volunteek   fokce 

The  end  of  the  draft  as  an  enlistment 
motivation  brought  new  chaUenges  to  Air 
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Training  Command's  task  of  recruiting  men 
and  women  for  the  Air  Force  during  1973, 
but  hard  work,  fresh  enlistment  Induce- 
ments, and  Intensified  advertising  and  pro- 
motional campaigns  helped  recruiters  to 
meet  or  exceed  all  recruiting  quotas  for  the 
year  with  some  80,000  young  men  and  women 
entering  the  Air  Force.  Although  skepticism 
had  been  voiced  in  some  quarters  about  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  a  quality  force  in  an 
all-volunteer  era,  quality  of  recruits  re- 
mained high  throughout  the  year,  whether 
measured  by  pre-entry  aptitude  tests  or  by 
the  percentage  of  enlistees  who  are  high 
school  graduates  (currently  057c).  Recruit- 
ing efforts  focused  on  offering  Increased  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  more  recruits 
were  guaranteed  their  choice  of  skill  training 
at  time  of  enlistment.  Recrti^tlng  of  women 
received  more  emphasis  as  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced plans  to  Increase  the  nvimbers  of 
women  In  uniform  from  the  current  18,000 
(a  129%  Increase  over  the  past  five  years) 
to  more  than  48,000  by  1978.  The  diversity 
of  Job  opportunities  for  women  also  expand- 
ed, as  such  technical  skills  as  maintenance, 
engineering,  computer  sciences,  weather, 
space  systems,  and  communications — elec- 
tronics were  opened  to  women  applicants.  A 
vigorous  minority  recruitment  program  for 
the  officer  corps  was  pursued,  as  recruiters 
moved  toward  the  5.6%  minority  officer  goal 
sought  by  the  Air  Force  by  the  end  of  1978 — 
a  figure  which  will  match  the  projected  per- 
centage of  minority  college  graduates  in  that 
year,  and  will  more  than  double  the  current 
minority  officer  strength  of  2.5%. 

In  October,  Recruiting  Service  took  over 
the  responsibility  of  recruiting  medical  doc- 
tors for  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Twenty- 
three  medical  recruiting  teams  composed  of 
medical  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and 
clvUlana  were  formed,  trained  in  recruiting 
skills,  and  located  in  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try containing  a  high  density  of  medical 
schools. 

COMMTTNITT  COLLEGE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE    (CCAF) 

During  1972  and  1973  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  the  Air  Force  and  ATC's  six  technical 
training  schools  were  accredited  by  their  re- 
gional accrediting  associations  (the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools) ,  the  same  agencies  which 
vaUdate  the  quality  of  civilian  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  Community  College  of 
the  Air  Force  Itself  was  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
In  mid-December,  1973.  Accreditation  brings 
wider  recognition  of  the  compliance  of  Air 
Force  technlcaa  education  with  regional  and 
national  standards  of  educational  excellence, 
and  vests  the  CCAP  transcript  with  greater 
acceptability  to  civilian  educational  and  pro- 
fessional Institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Through  the  end  of  November,  more  than 
18,000  transcripts  had  been  Issued  to  Indi- 
viduals and  to  more  than  600  civilian  colleges 
and  universities.  The  monthly  demand  for 
CCAP  transcripts  grew  from  less  than  1,000 
In  January  to  more  than  5,000  by  November. 

In  August,  more  than  60,000  copies  of  the 
CCAP  general  catalogue  were  distributed  to 
civilian  educational  and  Air  Force  locations 
throughout  the  world. 

Also  In  August.  CCAP  awarded  Its  first 
Career  Education  Certificate,  which  repre- 
sents completion  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram equivalent  to  that  required  by  Junior 
colleges  for  an  associate  degree. 

Official  certification  and  endorsement  of 
several  of  CCAP's  77  Career  Education  Cer- 
tificate study  programs  were  announced  by 
such  diverse  agencies  as  the  Texas  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  Officer  Standards 
and  Education;  the  Texas  Commission  on 
Fire  Protection  Personnel  Standards  and 
Education;  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration; the  National  Association  of  Church 
Business    Administrators;     and    the    Texas 
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state  Department  of  Health,  to  name  but  a 
few. 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING 

Willie  the  Community  College  of  the  Air 
Force  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  value 
of  technical  training  for  airmen  during  1973, 
efforts  to  update  and  modernize  teaching 
methodology  and  technology  continued 
throughout  ATC.  The  principles  of  Instruc- 
tional System  Development  (ISD)  had  been 
applied  to  well  over  100  ot  the  command's 
resident  courses  by  the  end  of  the  year,  sys- 
tematically applying  Instructional  tech- 
nology to  the  design,  conduct,  and  manage- 
ment of  instruction. 

The  further  development  of  Computer  As- 
sisted Instruction  (CAI)  during  the  year 
spotlighted  the  advantages  of  self -paced,  in- 
dividualized instruction  as  a  more  desirable 
alternative  to  the  traditional  "lockstep"  ap- 
proach long  associated  with  military  train- 
ing. 

Also  under  development  Is  computer-as- 
sisted simulation  that  facilitates  teaching  of 
complicated  functions  without  the  major 
expenses  associated  with  actual  first-line 
hardware  items  being  used  as  training  aids. 

Throughout  1973,  ATC  personnel  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  planning,  design,  and 
evaluation  of  maintenance  and  avionics 
training  which  will  be  required  to  support 
the  F-15  Eagle  air  superiority  fighter  and 
the  stlU-under-development  B-1  bomber,  as 
well  as  several  other  advanced  systems  now 
in  the  planning  or  prototype  stage. 

ATC  continued  to  participate  hi  an  Inter- 
service  Training  Review  Program  during 
1973,  which  has  already  saved  over  $300,000 
bv  consolidation  of  training  courses  once 
conducted  separately  by  each  armed  service, 
and  promises  even  greater  savings  In  the 
future. 

Support  of  Reserve  and  Atr  National  Guard 
(.^NG)  activities  continued  during  1973,  as 
reserve  forces  assumed  their  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Tortal  Force  Policy. 
ATC  personnel,  for  example,  assisted  in 
training  ANG  personnel  for  conversion  from 
F-lOO  aircraft  to  the  A-7D.  ATC  also  pro- 
vided facilities  for  training  of  more  than  500 
air  reservists  from  20  aerial  port  squadrons 
during  annual  active  duty  training.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  training  for  guardsmen  and 
reservists  in  a  variety  of  skills  and  special- 
ties at  all  technical  training  centers  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

FLVING   TRAINING 

Supporting  the  many  facets  of  pilot  and 
navigator  training  throughout  the  command, 
ATC  programmed  more  flying  hours  than  any 
other  command  in  the  Air  Force  during  1973. 

While  undergraduate  pUot  production  re- 
duced slightly  to  about  3,000  per  year,  the 
annual  undergraduate  navigator  production 
rate  held  at  about  the  1,400  mark. 

Dramatic  developments  !n  flying  training 
technology  and  methodology  highlighted  the 
year,  including  the  following: 

The  Fighter  Screening  Program,  using  the 
prop-driven  Cessna  T-41,  was  consolidated 
at  Hondo,  Tex,,  Municipal  Airport  In  May. 
The  program,  designed  to  screen  prospective 
pilots  prior  to  entry  to  Jet  flying  training 
m  the  T-37.  formerly  was  administered  at 
each  of  ATC's  nine  undergraduate  pilot 
training  bases.  Other  screening  studies  un- 
derway are  aimed  at  predicting,  through  psy- 
chological testing,  the  flying  aptitude  of  offi- 
cer trainees. 

Progress  Is  being  made  In  mo^-ing  toward 
Increased  use  of  simulation  in  the  flying 
training  program,  an  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  simulator  design  and  implementa- 
tion, both  in  pilot  and  navigator  training, 
respect  to  syllabus  content,  self -pacing  pro- 
grams are  underway  at  WiUlams  APB,  Ariz., 
Craig  AFB,  Ala.,  and  Columljus  AFB,  Miss.,  In 
respect  to  syllabus  content,  self-pacing  pro- 
cedures, and  new  approaches  to  synthetic 
trainer  Instruction. 
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At  Mather  APB,  Calif.,  navigator  tralnUig 
officials  have  accepted  the  first  deUvery  of  the 
T-43,  a  medium-range  Jet  navigation  trainer 
which  is  the  military  version  of  the  Boeing 
737.  A  fleet  of  19  T-43s  will  replace  most  of 
the  22-year-old  prop-driven  T-29s,  which 
wiU  leave  Mather  after  establishing  in  1973  a 
record  of  10  years  of  ^ying  without  a  major 
accident.  The  T-43s  will  provide  the  capabil- 
ity of  flying  more  students  farther  at  higher 
speeds  and  altitudes  with  more  up-to-date 
equipment— at  lov.er  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the 
T-43  will  be  a  ground -based  simulator  com- 
plex, the  T^5,  designed  for  "whole  task" 
training,  digital  radar  land-mass  simulation, 
and  digital  computer  control  of  air  naviga- 
tor training  missions. 

Also  accepted  at  Mather  AFB  during  1973 
was  a  digitally  controlled  simulator  which 
will  permit  a  nonflylng  program  for  training 
of  electronic  warfare  officers.  When  fully  im- 
plemented, the  "no-fly"  program  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  12  aircraft. 

Realignment  of  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  year  Included  the 
closure  of  Laredo  AFB,  Tex.,  home  of  one 
of  ATC's  undergraduate  pilot  training  wings. 
Thanks  to  closely  coordinated  cooperation 
between  the  base  and  the  civilian  commu- 
nity, the  closure  was  accomplished  In  an 
orderly  manner,  with  little  or  no  disrup- 
tion to  the  outstanding  spirit  of  friendship 
which  for  so  long  had  marked  the  mutual 
relationships  of  Air  Force  personnel  and  the 
people  of  Laredo. 

While  ATC  annually  has  more  programmed 
flying  hours  than  any  other  command,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  its  cumulative  flying  ac- 
cident rate  of  1.3  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  one  of  the  lowest  In  the  Air  Force. 

OPERATION    HOMECOMING 

When  airmen  held  in  captivity  during  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict  were  returned  to 
U.S.  soil  In  February,  ATC  played  a  major 
role  in  the  operation.  Of  10  primary  Air 
Force  processing  centers  throughout  the 
country.  ATC  operated  three:  Sheppard  and 
Lackland  APBs,  Tex.,  and  Keesler  AFB,  Miss. 
Seventy  returnees  were  reunited  with  fami- 
lies and  other  kin  at  those  locations  and 
rc^celved  medical  care,  career  development 
briefings,  and  legal  coimsellng,  to  mention 
only  a  few  services  made  available  to  them. 
Additionally,  25  ATC  Instructors  on  the 
Survival  School  staff  at  Fairchlld  AFB,  Wash., 
served  as  Homecoming  debrlefers.  Later  In 
the  year,  ATC  initiated  requalification  train- 
ing for  returned  pilots  and  navigators  on  a 
personalized,  self-paced  basis  at  Randolph 
AFB,  Tex.,  and  Mather  AFB,  Calif. 

THE    HUMAN    DIMENSION 

Tliere  is  more  to  Air  Training  Command 
than  mUitary  and  technical  training.  With 
its  population  of  more  than  118,000  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  there  are  also  the 
challenging  human  concerns  that  refiect 
the  complexities  of  the  American  society 
at  large.  Dealing  with  these  challenges  In 
a  realistic  manner,  while  preserving  the 
essential  framework  of  military  discipline 
and  mission  effectiveness,  la  of  paramount 
importance  In  the  all-volunteer  era. 

About  50,000  ATC  personnel  completed  the 
command's  18-hour  race  relations  program 
during  1973,  including  all  commanders  and 
key  staff.  Approximately  50,000  people  also 
completed  a  2-hour  Drug/ Alcohol  Education 
program  during  the  calendar  year. 

More  than  21.000  ATC  people  contributed 
Just  under  780,000  volunteer  hours  in  com- 
munity service  programs  throughout  the 
command  during  1973,  In  projects  ranging 
from  tutoring  disadvantaged  children  to 
building  or  repairing  community  recreational 
faculties. 

Air  Training  Command's  1974  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  (CPC) ,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  In  conjunction  with  local  United 
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Way  drives,  ended  with  a  record-breaking 
total  of  $1,870,507.  Contributions  from  the 
15  ATC  bases  represented  136%  of  the  com- 
mands established  goal  and  surpassed  the 
1973  CFC  total  by  nearly  $300,000. 

For  those  Air  Force  members  who  have 
had  difficulty  adjusting  to  military  life,  or 
who  have  been  convicted  for  serloiis  in- 
iractions  of  the  law,  ATC  has  operated 
special  facilities  at  Lowry  APB,  Colo.,  for 
the  past  21  years.  During  1973,  Air  Force 
professionals  trained  In  psychology,  medi- 
cine, and  the  social  sciences  have  assisted 
In  the  rehabilitation  and  retraining  of  those 
who  are  recommended  for  anot'ner  try  at 
succeeding  In  military  society.  The  Lowxy 
achievement  of  better  than  70';  returned- 
to-duty  has  attracted  professional  scrutiny 
and  study  by  civilian  penal  and  rehabilita- 
tion Institutions  across  the  nation  and 
throughout  the  world. 

CHALLENGES    AHEAD 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year,  1974  will  present  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  its  own.  Recruiting  and  training  a 
quality  force  In  the  all-volunteer  era  will 
continue  to  be  a  demanding  task.  For  the 
Air  Force  and  ATC  as  well  as  the  civilian 
world,  the  energy  crisis  will  necessitate  ad- 
justments In  personal  attitudes  and  man- 
agement of  resources. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  our  most  Im- 
portant Jobs  In  the  year  ahead  will  be  to 
help  further  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
military. 

We  are  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
perform  our  mission  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage  public  confidence  and  trsut.  But 
we  approach  the  tasks  involved  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Air  Force  and  ATC  need 
public  understanding  and  support  of  basic, 
fvmdamental  truths  regarding  the  national 
defense. 

With  that  support  by  the  American  people, 
together  we  can  work  toward  furthering  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose — and 
reaffirming  faith  In  our  future. 


GONZALEZ  NEVER  FORGETS— 
JUST  ASK  ONE  FOE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
to  you  the  third  in  a  series  of  five  articles 
about  Congressman  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez. 
My  friend  and  colleague  was  featured  in 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News  be- 
tween January  7  and  January  10  by  Mr. 
Jim  McCrory. 

This  particular  article  features  an  in- 
cident most  of  us  that  served  in  these 
Chambers  in  1963  will  remember. 

The  third  of  five  parts  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Antonio  News,  Jan.  8,  19741 
Gonzalez  Neves  Forgets — Jxjst  Ask  One  Fob 
(By  James  McCrory) 

If  the  proper  disposition  for  a  politician  Is 
knowing  when  to  remember  and  when  to 
forget.  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Is 
indisposed. 

Ask  former  VS.  Rep.  Ed  Porman.  Gonzalez 
helped  make  him  a  former  congressman — 
twice,   and  from  two  different  states. 

HOT    EXCHANGE 

Gonzalez  and  Foreman  engaged  in  a 
heated  exchange  In  1963  In  the  House,  and 
Gonzalez,  47,  Invited  Foreman,  29,  outside. 

There,  Gonzalez  either  punched  or  shoved 
the  Odessa  Republican,  depending  on  which 
eye-witness  describes  the  Incident. 

Gonzalez,  who  spent  World  War  n  as  a 
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civilian  cable  and  radio  censor  under  Army 
and  Navy  Intelligence,  said  Foreman  had 
called  him  a  "pinko,"  and  questioned  his 
patriotism. 

Foreman  denied  the  charge,  but  reiterated 
accusations  that  Gonzalez's  "ultra-liberal 
left  wing  voting  record  was  a  disservice  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  and  furthers 
the  Socialist -Communist  cause." 
TWO  things 

In  refusing  to  shake  hands  with  Foreman 
after  tempers  cooled,  Gonzalez  observed: 

"There  are  tv/o  things  I  never  do.  I  don't 
drink  and  I  don't  shake  hands  with  a  SOB." 

In  the  following  election  In  1964,  Gon- 
zalez invaded  Foreman's  West  Texas  district, 
and  helped  Democrat  Dick  White  unseat  him. 

"The  best  time  to  kill  a  rattler  is  when  he 
begins  to  wiggle,"  Gonzalez  said  of  his  elTorts 
to  keep  Foreman  from  returning  to  the 
House. 

SECOND  TIME 

Foreman  subsequently  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  1970  elec- 
tion Gonzalez  moved  in  again  to  assist  Demo- 
crat Harold  Runnels  to  unseat  him  In  his 
reelection  bid. 

His  skirmishes  with  Foreman  are  indica- 
tive of  a  number  of  monumental  battles  that 
Gonzalez  has  engaged  in  over  the  years.  The 
battles  involved  not  only  Individuals,  but 
issues. 

SigniOcantly,  the  majority  of  the  oppo- 
nents were  men  of  money  and  or  position, 
and  the  issues  usually  were  the  hottest  of 
the  day. 

defender 

As  a  man  who  has  campaigned  all  his  po- 
litical life  for  the  common,  ordinary,  little 
man,  as  articulator  for  the  Inarticulate,  Gon- 
zalez Just  does  not  Joust  with  the  poor,  the 
deprived,  and  those  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Besides  never  forgetting,  Gonzalez  also 
never  desists. 

Ask  former  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
Najeeb  Halaby,  a  high-handed  bureaucrat 
who  mistook  himself  for  the  king  of  the  peo- 
ple, Instead  of  their  servant. 

FRESHMAN 

■When  Gonzalez  questioned  a  Halaby  deci- 
sion to  move  the  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ter from  San  Antonio  to  New  Orleans  In  1961, 
Halaby  referred  to  Gonzalez  as  "a  freshman 
congressman  acting  Uke  a  freshman." 

The  freshman  congressman  said  he  would 
remain  a  freshman  all  his  life  If  Halaby  was 
an  example  of  a  sophomore. 

Between  Aug.  6-17,  1961,  Gonzalez  made  10 
floor  speeches  denouncing  Halaby  for  his  ar- 
rogance and  rudeness  to  San  Antonio  cUlc 
leaders  and  raising  questions  on  the  proposed 
move  Itself. 

He  protested  to  President  Kennedy,  who 
had  appointed  Halaby  (Halaby  had  raised 
funds  for  Kennedy  In  California),  and  he 
took  his  fight  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  congressionEil 
leaders. 

HBG    WINS 

Gonzalez  delayed  the  move,  and  on  April 
26,  1965.  President  Johnson  announced  a  new 
FHA  administrator. 

The  night  before  he  made  the  appoint- 
ment public.  President  Johnson  called  Gon- 
zalez to  tell  him  of  Halaby's  removal  and  he 
Indicated  that  Gonzalez  was  partly  respon- 
sible. 

ATTACK    ON    CBS 

A  polished  television  and  radio  perform- 
er who  makes  weekly  reports  to  his  constitu- 
ents on  both  media.  Gonzalez  launched  a 
fullscale  attack  on  CBS  after  Its  national 
show,  "Hunger  In  America,"  In  the  late  '60s. 

The  so-called  dociuaentary  depicted  an  In- 
fant In  a  San  Antonio  hospital  supposedly 
dying  from  malnutrition  on  camera. 

Congressional   investigators   and  the  UJS. 
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House  Agriculture  Appropriations  Committee 
found  the  claim  was  false. 

The  investigators  also  found  other  asser- 
tions in  the  film  were  false  and  misleading, 
not  only  as  far  as  San  Antonio  was  concerned 
but  nationally. 

ALBERT     FUENTES 

And  it  was  Gonzalez  who  first  blew  the 
whistle  on  Albert  Fuentes  Jr..  former  special 
assistant  to  Small  Business  Administration 
Administrator  Hilary  Sandoval,  and  Eddie 
Montez,  a  former  liaison  man  for  Gonzalez. 

Tlie  sensational  charges  that  the  two  San 
Antonio  men  were  Involved  in  a  conspiracy 
to  take  49  per  cent  of  a  San  Antonio  busi- 
nessman's ornamental  works  company  in  ex- 
change for  a  $100,000  SBA  loan  rocked  the 
.SBA  and  the  new  administration  of  President 
NlKon. 

It  was  the  first  scandal  to  rock  the  admin- 
istration after  President  Nixon  took  over. 
Fuentes  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Viva 
Nixon  organization  dt.iring  the  1968  cam- 
paign. 

Both  men  were  convicted  and  sent  to  a 
federal  correctional  institution. 
CIVIL   rights 

Perhaps  Gonzalez's  most  noteworthy  con- 
tribution over  the  years  on  the  City  CouncU, 
the  state  Senate,  and  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  was  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

Civil  rights,  he  believes,  is  a  moral  Issue, 
not  subject  to  honest  differences  of  opinion 
by  reasonable  men. 

As  a  boy.  Gonzalez  knew  discrimination, 
was  called  "greaser,"  and  was  barred  from 
places  reserved  "For  Whites  Only." 

FAMILT     BARRED 

As  a  City  Councilman  in  San  Antonio,  he 
and  his  family  had  been  barred  from  use  of  a 
public  facility  In  New  Braunfels. 

And.  as  a  councilman  In  the  '50s,  Gonzalez 
had  moved,  unsuccessfully,  to  have  two 
blacks.  State  Rep.  G.  J.  Sutton  and  Valmo 
Bellinger,  appointed  to  the  council. 

But  it  was  the  state  Senate  which  gave  him 
the  forum  to  drive  his  points  home,  and  he 
struck  forcibly  at  every  discriminatory  meas- 
ure which  came  before  the  Senate  In  "his  five 
years  there. 

CHICK     KAZEN 

He  had  an  ally  in  most  of  those  civil  rights 
battles  in  the  person  of  then-State  Senator, 
now-Congressman  Chick  Kazen,  an  Ameri- 
can of  Lebanese  ancestry.  The  pair  provided 
two  of  the  most  powerful  lungs  In  the 
Senate. 

Gonzalez  and  Kazen  combined  to  filibuster 
against  two  of  10  "race"  blUs  In  the  1957 
session  of  the  Senate,  holding  the  floor  for 
36  hours  and  two  minutes.  Their  staoid  at- 
tracted International  attention. 

Warning  of  the  ultimate  perils  of  segre- 
gation, Gonzalez  said  the  bills  could  be  used 
against  Mexican-Americans  as  well  as  blacks. 
hate  fight 

"It  may  be  some  can  chloroform  their 
conscience,"  Gonzalez  said  in  his  21 -hour 
and  two-minute  floor  stand.  "But  If  we  fear 
long  enough,  we  hate,  and  If  we  hate  long 
enough,  we  fight." 

The  other  eight  "race"  bills  weren't  even 
brought  up  after  the  Gonzalez-Kazen  talka- 
thon. 

Gonzalez  fllibtistered  against  segregation 
for  11  hours,  and  shortly  after  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  school  crisis  he  flUbustered  for  20 
hours  against  a  bill  giving  Gov.  Price  Daniel 
authority  to  close  Texas  schools  where  there 
was  a  threat  of  violence  and  possibility  of  the 
use  of  federal  troops.  The  bill  passed. 

The  filibusters'  effect  Is  hard  to  measure, 
but  It  is  known  that  the  Senate  thought 
twice  before  going  further  on  the  segrega- 
tion route. 

They  delayed  hasty  action,  gave  senators 
time  to  regain  the  use  of  reason,  provided 
key  amendments,  and  kiUed  entire  sections. 
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Almost  M  Important,  ttaey  directed  public 
attention  to  one  of  tite  moet  crucial  issues 
ot  the  day. 

And  alter  much  of  the  sound  and  fury 
had  died  down,  bis  fellow  senators  respected 
Gonzalez  for  bis  stands,  whether  they  all 
agreed  with  him  or  not. 

SENATE     PRAISE 

That  Is  why,  in  an  action  unprecedented, 
the  state  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution memorlaUzlng  him  after  be  went  to 
Congreee  expressing  the  pride  of  the  Senate 
in  Gonzalez's  service  to  the  state. 

In  Congress,  he  was  a  consistent  supporter 
of  measures  against  segregation.  He  voted 
for  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964,  and  after 
the  church  bombing  in  Birmiagham,  Ala., 
In  1963.  be  obtained  a  special  order  from  the 
Speaker  to  address  the  House  on  civil  rights. 


ESTONIAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JEasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  our 
Estonian-American  friends  in  commem- 
orating the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day.  The  historic 
declaration  which  established  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Estonia  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1918,  temporarily  brought  to  an 
end  a  long  history  of  subjugation  and 
bondage  under  the  rule  of  foreign  powers. 
For  more  than  1  million  Estonians,  the 
establishment  of  an  independent,  peace- 
loving  nation  marked  the  fulfillmait  of 
their  greatest  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Unfortunately,  the  joy  of  independ- 
ence was  short  lived  for  the  Estonian 
people.  Although  the  small  nation  grew 
steadily  and  registered  numerous  eco- 
nomic achievements  from  1918  to  1939, 
Its  military  power  was  insufBcient  to  pre- 
vent yet  another  foreign  takeover. 
Through  the  nonaggression  pacts  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  gained  a  sphere 
of  Influence  over  the  Baltic  area.  Mili- 
tary arrests  and  mass  persecutions  fol- 
lowed, and  Estonia  was  overrun.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Estonians  who  resisted  So- 
viet collecUvism  and  fought  in  the  im- 
derground  for  reestablishment  of  their 
beloved  nation  were  deported.  After  the 
Nazi  occupation  during  World  War  U, 
the  Soviet  Union  again  regained  control 
of  EstOTila. 

Since  that  time,  the  fate  of  Estonia  has 
been  controlled  from  the  Kremlin.  The 
harsh  and  brutal  repression  of  the  So- 
viet regime  has  come  to  be  a  fact  of  life 
for  the  Estonian  people.  Excessive  prison 
sentences  and  forced  exiles  have  accom- 
panied a  Soviet  effort  to  destroy  the 
Estonian  sense  of  nationalism,  and  those 
of  us  who  enjoy  freedom  cannot  help  but 
sympathize  with  these  brave  people  in 
their  hopes  to  once  again  gain  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  recent  depcwtaUon  of  Nobel  prize- 
winning  author  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  another  dramatic 
example  of  the  repressive  measures  ex- 
ployed  by  the  communist  regime.  In  the 
very  work  which  ultimately  led  to  his 
arrest  by  Soviet  authorities,  "TThe  Gulag 
Archipelago,     1918-1956,"    Solzhenitsyn 
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spoke  highly  of  the  Estonians  with  whom 
he  shared  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  prison 
camps.  The  great  Russian  author  espe- 
cially valued  the  Estonian  devotion  to 
democracy  and  the  principles  of  self- 
determination. 

Thus,  the  Solzhenitsyn  affair  once 
again  focuses  our  attention  to  the  plight 
of  those  who  have  been  subjugated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  into  positions  of  literal 
slavery.  Free  men  cannot  remain  quiet 
while  other  men  are  denied  their  liber- 
ties, while  families  are  massacred,  and 
cultures  destroyed.  I  hope  that  each 
Member  will  today  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fate  of  small  nations  such 
as  Estonia,  and  join  in  their  hopes  of  re- 
establishment  to  their  rightful  place 
among  the  n.ations  of  the  world. 

Yesterday's  commemoration  of  Eston- 
ian Independence  Day  was  indeed  a  hol- 
low celebration.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Estonian  people  may  again  en- 
joy the  freedom  which  is  democracy's 
lifeblood. 


PARENTS    ARE    THE    KEY    TO    OUR 
MORAL  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Februarw  25,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  seriously  concerned  that 
our  country  faces  a  moral  crisis  of  an 
aggravated  kind. 

This  crisis  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  Permissive  lifestyles  and 
drug  uce  are  widespread;  a  tide  of  porno- 
grapliic  filth  has  invaded  magazines, 
television,  and  motion  pictures;  cheating 
and  deception  aie  common;  senseless 
violence  and  teiTorism  against  innocent 
citizens  by  advocates  of  social  or  political 
causes  disrupts  whole  communities;  and 
disintegration  of  traditional  family  life 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  secular  humanism. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  widespread 
neglect  by  many  Americans  of  moral 
standards  themselves.  Many  people  fear 
that  if  this  moral  anarclu'  continues  un- 
checked, tomorrow  there  may  be  no 
moral  code  at  all  to  distinguish  us  from 
common  animals. 

I  am  often  asked  what  we  can  do  to 
help  turn  the  tide — to  restore  decency, 
honesty,  and  hard  work  as  a  guiding 
force  in  society.  My  response  is  that  our 
people,  as  individuals,  must  recommit 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  values  that 
are  the  heritage  of  the  Judaic-Christian 
world.  And  we  must  all  do  as  much  as  we 
can  to  bolster  standards  of  good  behavior 
in  our  own  families  and  commimities, 
remembering  that  nothing  has  invali- 
dated the  hard-earned  moral  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

Government  itself  cannot  save  our 
moral  order.  Neither  can  our  schools  or 
our  police,  per  se.  They  can  do  much  to 
prevent  contributing  to  the  general  moral 
breakdown  and  the  strain  on  family  life, 
bat  only  individual  citizens  personally 
reconciled  to  God  can  foster  positive  at- 
titudes about  acceptable  civilized  be- 
havior that  will  be  passed  down  to  future 
generations. 
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The  view  that  a  portion  of  today's 
moral  crisis  is  the  direct  result  of  parent 
failure  and  can  be  overcome  tn  part  by 
God-fearing  parents  was  well-stated  in 
an  article  2  years  ago  by  William  V. 
Shannon,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  editorial  board.  Entitled 
"What  Code  of  Values  Can  We  Teach  Our 
Children?"  his  article  was  later  con- 
densed by  Reader's  Digest. 

I  would  like  to  include  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

What  Code  of  Values  Can  We  Teach  Oxtr 

Childeen? 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Let  self-doubting  parents  remember:  noth- 
ing has  invalidated  the  hard-earned  moral 
wisdom  of  the  ages. 

American  children  today  are  suffering  from 
widespread  parent  failure.  By  their  words 
and  actions,  many  fathers  and  mothers  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  almoet  paralyzed  by 
uncertainty.  Old  standards  of  behavior  no 
longer  seem  to  apply.  Many  parents  are  in 
conflict  as  to  what  their  own  values  are. 
Others  think  they  know,  but  lack  the  con- 
fidence to  impose  discipline  in  behalf  of  their 
values.  Worst  of  all  are  those  parents  who 
doubt  their  right  to  structure  a  child's  at- 
titudes, beliefs  and  conduct. 

Ironically,  these  dlfBcultlea  have  developed 
during  decades  when  more  reliable  informa- 
tion has  been  acquired  about  children,  and 
the  formation  of  character,  than  at  any  other 
time  In  history.  What  is  lacking  is  not  in- 
formation but  conviction. 

What  values  are  relevant  for  tomorrow's 
world?  We  can  answer  this  question  if  w© 
imagine  our  children  as  young  adults  and  ask 
a  more  personal  series  of  questions  about 
them:  Do  they  tell  the  truth  to  one  another 
and  to  themselves?  Do  they  do  their  share 
of  whatever  work  has  to  be  done?  Can  they 
articulate  and  channel  their  aggression?  Can 
they  show  tenderness  and  compassion  toward 
other  people?  Can  they  be  trusted — with  a 
confidence,  with  a  Job,  with  money,  with 
responsibility  for  another  person's  welfare? 
Given  their  particular  talents,  are  they  mak- 
ing use  of  them? 

Every  father  and  mother  knows  the  an- 
swers he  and  she  would  like  to  give  to  these 
questions.  If  there  is  agreement  on  the  goals 
to  be  reached,  then  there  to  no  profound  dis- 
agreement about  values.  How  a  child  develops 
Into  an  adult  depends  in  part,  of  course,  on 
heredity.  But  in  greater  part  It  depends  upon 
whether  parents  care  enough  about  their 
children  to  assert  and  defend  the  necessary 
values.  It  also  means  putting  home  respon- 
sibilities first.  Rearing  our  children  is  by  far 
the  most  Important  task  that  most  of  us  will 
ever  undertake.  To  accomplish  It  successfully 
requires  placing  It  above  CHie'B  career.  Fathers 
as  well  as  mothers  have  to  be  bomemakers. 

A  successful  home  is  a  school  for  love.  If 
children  are  not  loved  from  Infancy  through 
their  growing  years,  they  cannot  learn  to  love 
others  and  to  become  happy  adults. 

But  love  Is  not  enough.  Children  need  dis- 
cipline If  they  are  to  develop  competent,  self- 
oonfident  personalities.  In  the  Imposing  of 
discipline,  only  a  humicMrless  martinet  would 
fall  to  have  occasional  doubts  about  the  right 
course.  But  doubt  fe  one  thing,  and  abdica- 
tion is  another.  Those  parents  who  do  not 
persevere  in  rearing  their  children  according 
to  their  own  convictions  are  not  leaving 
them  "free"  to  develop  on  their  own.  Instead, 
they  are  letting  other  children  and  the  media, 
principally  television  and  the  movies,  do  the 
Job. 

On  basic  issues  of  right  and  wrong,  the  es- 
sential values  are  what  they  have  always 
fcieen.  Nothing  has  Invalidated  the  bard- 
earned  moral  wisdom  that  laaaklixl  has  ac- 
cumulated since  Biblical  tiaoea.  To  kill,  to 
steal,  to  lie,  or  to  oovet  another  pezson'a 
possessions  stiU  leads  to  vatylng  degrees  of 
misery  for  the  victim  and  the  perpetrator. 
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The  20th  century  has  not  found  a  way  to 
repeal  the  Ten  Commandments.  "Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery'"  may  sound  old-fash- 
ioned, but  restated  In  contemporary  terms — 
"Do  not  smash  up  another  person's  family 
life" — it  still  carries  a  worthwhile  message. 
Some  modern  parents  are  already  so  de- 
featist on  sexual  issues  that  they  are  having 
their  14-year-old  daughters  fitted  with  dia- 
phragms or  given  prescriptions  for  the  pill. 
But  the  powerf\il  emotions  surrounding  the 
sexual  act  cannot  be  screened  out  as  easily  as 
the  sperm.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
sex  can  be  completely  pleasurable  even  If  one 
barely  knows,  or  loathes,  one's  partner.  I  sug- 
gest that  most  young  people  are  not  so  tough 
or  neurotic.  Whatever  they  may  protest  to  the 
contrary,  their  feelings  are  engaged  in  the 
sexual  act  and  their  feelings  are  bruised 
when  it  leads  nowhere. 

Children  of  both  sexes  have  to  be  taught 
what  wise  mothers  have  always  told  their 
daughters:  that  an  intimate  and  important 
experience  is  cheapened  when  it  is  divorced 
from  love.  In  sexual  relations  as  in  other 
areas  life,  Americans  have  to  relearn  the  sat- 
isfaction of  self-denial  and  anticipation.  It 
would  do  no  harm  to  16-  and  17-year-olds 
boys  and  girls  to  know  the  facts  about  sex 
and  yet  not  engage  in  intercourse.  A  certain 
amount  of  frustration  and  tension  can  be  en- 
dured— and  with  good  effect.  Only  modern 
Americans  regard  frustration  as  ranking 
higher  than  cholera  In  the  scale  of  human 
afflictions. 

For  probably  four  fifths  of  American  chil- 
dren, the  aflfluent  society  is  an  overpowering 
reality  that  neither  they  nor  their  parents 
have  learned  to  manage.  No  children  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  been  so  Inundated 
with  Junk  or  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  a  high  level  of  material  goods 
is  essential.  This  breeds  an  unattractive  ma- 
terialism. It  destroys  a  child's  time-scale 
and  sense  of  proportion.  A  material  object 
which  should  be  cherished  at  nge  16  because 
it  has  been  earned  by  odd  Jobs  on  Satur- 
days is  nowadays  a  broken  castoS  when  a 
child  Is  half  that  age. 

In  our  family,  there  are  no  gifts  when 
Father  returns  from  a  trip,  no  casual.  Im- 
pulse buying  at  the  supermarket  or  the 
drugstore.  The  gift  that  is  earned  by  per- 
forming a  few  chores  or  that  is  made  at 
home  out  of  simple  materials  Is  preferable, 
because  it  is  within  a  child's  natural  range 
of  experience  and  not  borrowed  from  a  false 
adult  world  of  money  and  advertising. 

The  hippies  and  flower  chUdren  of  the 
1960s  were  inevitable.  As  members  of  the 
first  generation  to  grow  up  in  the  TV  age, 
they  were  the  rebels  against  the  materialism 
and  hedonism  which  television  advertising 
Inculcates.  Sick  of  excessive  stress  on  tooth- 
pastes and  deodorants,  they  grew  up  deter- 
mined never  to  take  a  bath.  Sick  of  a  world 
in  which  automobiles  and  air-conditioning 
were  equated  with  happiness,  they  turned 
their  backs  on  the  simplest  material  neces- 
sities. Sick  of  competition  for  glossy  baubles, 
they  opted  out  of  the  workaday  world. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  the 
disdain  for  materialism  and  the  necessity  of 
a  work  ethic.  An  individual  can  be  Indif- 
ferent to  material  rewards  as  such,  but  still 
have  a  positive  attitude  toward  work.  Work 
In  the  best  sense  is  an  expression  of  a  per- 
son's intellectual  powers  or  artistic  sensibil- 
ity or  physical  strength  or  personality.  There 
is  satisfaction  in  making  use  of  each  of  these 
human  capacities. 

If  one's  work  does  not  provide  any  kind 
of  distinctive  outlet,  it  may  still  provide  the 
psychic  rewards  of  being  a  member  of  a 
group  with  Its  own  61an  and  coheslveness. 
Since  no  society  has  yet  been  invented  in 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  can  sur- 
vive without  working,  and  since  everything 
we  have  learned  about  human  beings  sug- 
gests that  they  are  happier  when  they  are 
performing  some  useful  function,  parents 
bave    an    obligation    to    their    children    to 
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Instill  In  them  a  positive  attitude  toward 
work.  Such  an  attitude  Involves  acceptance 
of  a  relationship  between  effort  and  reward, 
a  willingness  to  share,  an  ability  to  follow 
and  accept  discipline  as  well  as  to  lead  and 
give  direction,  and  a  capacity  to  postpone 
immediate  gratification  for  the  sake  of  Later 
accomplishment.  No  child  should  be  stifled 
or  severely  coerced,  but  too  much  emphasis 
has  probably  been  placed  on  self-expression, 
with  the  result  that  many  children  grow  up 
never  realizing  that  there  are  times  when 
they  can  be  happy  only  If  they  subordinate 
themselves. 

Probably  the  whole  point  of  rearing  a  child 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  "individual- 
ity." That  Is,  helping  him  to  be  who  he  is 
wi'.h  all  his  strengths  and  nuances  of  per- 
sonality and  distinctiveness  of  background. 
Naturally,  the  stronger  the  parents,  the 
more  coherent  the  values  of  the  family,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  the  chUd  to  evolve  his 
individuality. 

It  is  equally  Import-int  that  parents  put 
forward  a  positive  attitude  toward  their 
own  r?.ci.-.l  and  ethnic  heritage.  There  are 
some  untenable  and  self-defeating  impulses 
in  the  Black  Power  movement,  but  for  Negro 
children  there  is  surely  an  enormous  psychic 
gain  in  being  taught  that  "black  is  beau- 
tiful." Black  is  beautiful — and  so  ar^  white, 
red,  broun  and  yellow. 

But  the  dark  side  of  ethnic  self-esteem  is 
prejudice.  My  observations  convince  me  that 
youngsters  are  naturally  suspicious  and 
sometimes  hostile  to  the  unfamiliar  face  or 
the  dillerent  skin.  Racial  tolerance,  like 
courtesy  or  not  slagging  one's  little  brother, 
has  to  be  t.iught. 

Almost  anything  that  a  family  does  to- 
gether—whether it  is  eating  In  a  restaurant 
or  camping  or  going  on  a  vacation  or  going 
to  church,  or  hiking  or  bicycling  or  work- 
ing on  the  family  boat — is  worthwhile,  be- 
cause it  promotes  a  family  spirit.  Children 
may  resent  at  times  that  they  cannot  do 
what  every  other  child  on  the  block  is 
doing,  but,  far  outbalancing  that  resent- 
ment, they  gain  the  security  of  family  mem- 
bership. 

The  civilizing  of  a  child  begins  with  the 
recognition  of  restraints.  If  a  child  is  to 
learn  to  be  an  adult,  he  has  to  begin  by 
respecting  the  adults  he  knows  best — his 
parents  and  grandparents.  By  learning  to 
obey  his  father  and  mother,  a  child  has 
the  freedom  within  the  sure  boundaries  they 
set  for  him  to  discover  his  own  identity.  By 
learning  to  respect  other  people's  rights,  a 
child  gains  the  self-confidence  to  claim  his 
own. 


KAISER  ENCOURAGES  CAR  POOLING 
TO   CONSERVE   ENERGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Kaiser  Steel  in  Fontana,  Calif.,  is 
making  an  effort  to  conserve  gasoline  and 
reduce  pollution  that  deserves  some  at- 
tention. Mr.  Jim  Pranzen,  an  industrial 
engineer  at  the  Fontana  plant,  has  orga- 
nized a  computerized  program  under 
which  everj'  one  of  the  approximately 
9,000  employees  at  the  plant  will  be  given 
the  names  of  other  Kaiser  employees 
living  in  his  or  her  immediate  area.  In- 
dividual employees  need  take  no  action 
whatsoever  to  be  included  in  tliis  pro- 
gram; every  individual's  name  and  ad- 
dress ■Rill  be  fed  into  the  computer  unless 
the  employee  specifically  requests  that 
his  or  her  name  be  held  out  by  simply 
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■RTiting  his  or  her  name  and  employee 
identification  number  on  a  form  which 
has  been  distributed  to  all  employees  and 
returning  the  form  to  a  foreman  or 
supervisor,  or  to  Mr.  Franzen. 

Participation  in  the  car  pooling  pro- 
gram, even  aft^r  the  names  and  address- 
es have  been  given  out,  is  strictly  volun- 
tary. Those  wishing  to  take  part  will  con- 
tact one  another,  using  their  lists  to  de- 
termine likely  prospects  in  their  areas. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  participate  by  having 
their  name  listed.  The  computer  work  is 
being  supplied  by  Kaiser  Steel  as  a  free 
service — at  no  charge  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  advantages  of  car 
pooling  are  widely  known;  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  tliem.  But  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  tlie  magnitude  of  the  benefits 
of  such  a  large  car  pooling  program.  Mr. 
Franzen  has  calculated  that  if  just  5 
percent  of  the  employees  at  Kaiser's 
Fontana  plant  participate,  it  will  take 
more  tlian  400  cars  off  the  road.  This 
will  not  only  reduce  the  gasoline  short- 
age, but  also  the  clean  air  shortage,  and 
it  will  save  wear  and  tear  on  400  cars  at 
the  same  time. 

The  program  will  take  effect  in  March, 
Mr.  Si-ieaker,  and  I  eagerly  look  forward 
to  the  first  results.  If  other  large  com- 
panies will  follow  Kaiser's  lead  it  will  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  us  as  we  at- 
tempt to  overcome  the  shoit-term  prob- 
lems we  are  currently  encountering. 


WOIvIEN  IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  women  have  made 
in  operating  businesses  and  assuming 
leadership  roles  in  determining  corporate 
policy.  Mrs.  Sally  L.  Cohen,  a  resident  of 
Yonkers,  exemplifies  the  talent  and  dy- 
namism that  women  have  long  exhibited 
in  the  basiness  world.  The  Journal  of 
Business  in  New  York  State,  published  by 
the  N.Y.  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
recently  contained  the  following  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Cohen  who  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  operating  and  expanding  the 
Excelsior  Transparent  Bag  Corp.  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

The  article  follows : 

DrVERSIFlED  S.MAIX  iNDtTSTHV  IN  THE  FABULOUS 

Westchester  Area 

TiriingE  have  not  always  been  easy  for  Mrs. 
Cohen.  She  inherited  the  business  when  her 
first  htisband  died,  and  It  took  many  long 
hours  of  hard  work  to  continue  her  respon- 
sibility of  raising  four  children  as  well  as 
making  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  As  a  re- 
sult of  her  experience  she  believes  "a  mother 
who  works  has  learned  to  schedule  her  time 
so  that  she  actually  sf>ends  more  time  with 
her  family,  and  to  better  sulvantage,  than  the 
average  non-working  mother  who  is  caught 
up  in  meaningless  social  activity." 

Her  success  In  combining  two  careers  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  all  four  of  her 
children,  now  grown  and  educated,  are  a  part 
of  the  business  with  an  enthusiasm  matching 
her  own. 

As  one  of  the  largest  Independent  opera- 
tions   In    the    flexible    packaging    Industry, 
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Excelsior  has  wide  capabilities  In  its  ma- 
chines, which  can  economically  produce  runs 
from  thousands  to  millions.  Many  of  Its  cns- 
tomers,  which  range  from  small  specialty 
producers  to  mass  merchandisers,  learned  of 
Excelsior  by  word  of  mouth  advertising,  and 
Mrs.  Coheu  b«lieves  that  customer  rccom- 
me&datlon  of  her  company's  services  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  its  growth. 

The  Cohens  are  extremely  clvlc-mlnded, 
sponsoring  two  local  Little  League  ball  teams, 
fo-  example.  They  work  closely  with  the 
community's  Board  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Services  8cho<d  to  develop  courses 
which  wUl  equip  yotmg  pec^le  for  Jobs.  Mrs. 
Coheu  la  also  a  member  of  the  Yonkers' 
Mayor's  Council  on  Consumer  Affairs. 

And,  Just  to  assure  continuity  of  this  re- 
sourceful family  business,  there  are  sLx 
grandchildren  waiting  in  the  wingr;. 


EXCE1.SICB    T&ANSPA&I:NT    bag    CO.,    INC., 
TONKERS 

From  a  two  man  cellophane  converting 
plant  in  1945  to  a  full  service,  highly  tech- 
nical flexible  packaging  operation  with  100 
employees  today — that  Is  the  record  Excelsior 
Transparent  Bag  has  racked  up  under  the 
leadership  of  Sally  L.  Cohen. 

And  further  expansion  is  In  the  wind — 
today  the  company  utilizes  a  42,000  square 
foot  building  which  is  bursting  at  the  seams: 
shortly  it  will  occupy  an  existing  120.000 
square  foot  building  on  six  waterfront  acres 
In  Yonkers. 

The  company  offers  broad  service  to  Indus- 
tries requiring  creative  packagingr,  utilizing 
films,  foils,  papers  and  a  host  of  combina- 
tions and  laminates.  Oriented  primarily  to 
the  food  industry.  Excelsior  is  prepared  to 
clarify  the  market  for  the  product,  work  out 
a  full  marketing  approach,  design  and  pro- 
duce the  package  and  means  for  displaying 
It. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Hob.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or    MtSSlSEIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Febntary  25,  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  rose  on  the  House  floor 
to  commend  the  Mississippi  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  for  the  excellent  job  they 
had  done  in  recruiting  and  the  efforts 
they  had  pat  forth  to  maintain  their 
authorized  strength  levels.  My  good 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  Congressman 
Cleveland,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  commendable  record  that  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Army  National  Guard  in 
the  Granite  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  F.  B. 
McSwiney  and  the  officers  and  men  un- 
der his  command,  the  New  Hampshire 
Army  National  Guard  completed  a  high- 
ly successful  recruiting  program  during 
the  month  of  January  that  resulted  in 
their  achieving  106  percent  of  its  pro- 
gramed strength.  I  commend  the  New 
Hampshire  Army  National  Guard  and 
hope  other  States  will  be  ft^lowing  the 
example  set  by  them  and  my  own  State 
of  Mississsippl.  Pbr  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
letter  Major  General  McSwiney  sent  to 
Bepresentative  Cleveland  regarding  his 
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orgaoilzation's  successful  recruiting  pro- 
gram: 

The  Adjutant  Gcnesai., 
The  State  of  New  Ka&ipshire. 

Co7icord,  N.H.,  FtbTuary  8,  1974. 
Hon.  James  C.  Ci^velamd, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Waaliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Cij:v«l.and:  You  may  be 
Interested  in  knowing  that  the  strength  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Army  National  Guard  is 
now  2436,  or  106  7i  of  its  programmed 
strength.  This  figure  represents  164  officers, 
37  warrant  officers  and  2235  enlisted  men. 
We  are  now  second  only  to  Puerto  Rico  in 
actual  vs.  programmed  strength. 

During  the  month  of  January,  an  a!l-out 
recruiting  drive  succeeded  beyond  aU  expec- 
tations. The  enthusiastic  attitudes  and  vig- 
orous recruiting  efforts  were  apparent  at 
every  level  from  Colonel  to  Private,  which 
would  seem  to  li^dicate  excellent  prospects 
for  an  all  volunteer  force. 

Being  aware  of  your  keen  interest  In  the 
posture  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  I  am  pleased 
to  forward  this  information. 
Sincerely, 

P.  B.  McSwiNZY, 
Major  General,  AGC,  HUNG.  The  Adju- 
tant General. 


TWO  BILLS  TO  HONOR  AND 
COMFORT  SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  SrJeaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  to  extend  the 
recognition  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States  to  the  espelled  Russian 
novelist  Alexander  Solahenitsyn.  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  these  two  bills  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  first  measure  would  confer  hon- 
orary U.S.  citizenship  on  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn.  It  follows  earlier  precedents  of  the 
Congress  in  awarding  this  status  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  to  Winston 
Churchill,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion. The  Churchill  bill  for  example 
vested  authority  in  the  President  to  con- 
fer honorary  citizenship,  through  what, 
in  effect,  was  a  formal  diplomatic  ges- 
ture extending  the  hand  of  amity  to  the 
British  people  as  a  whole  through  their 
celebrated  leader.  That  would  obviously 
be  inappropriate  in  this  case,  so  my  bill 
simply  declares  "that  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn  shall  be  an  honorarj-  citizen  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  an  act  of  rec- 
ognition of  a  freedom-loving  individual, 
pure  and  simple,  with  no  diplomatic  en- 
tanglements whatever. 

The  second  measure  would  allow 
Solzhenitsyn  and  his  family,  once  re- 
united, to  enter  and  reside  in  the  United 
States — if  and  only  if  tliey  choose  to  do 
so.  It  is  a  humanitarian  offer  of  refuge, 
bespeaking  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  this  embattled  but  uncowable 
man  of  letters.  He  will,  of  course,  decide 
where  he  wishes  to  settle,  be  it  in  Scan- 
dinavia or  Switzerland  or  possibly  these 
United  States.  No  act  on  our  part  should 
seek  to  politicize  his  process  of  choice, 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  avoids  any 
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pressures  in  that  respect.  It  would  take 
effect  only  if  Solzhenits>Ti  freely  ex- 
presses his  wishes  to  have  It  do  so,  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Should 
that  occur,  my  bill  would  remove  all  Im- 
pediments to  his  acquiring  a  visa,  wheth- 
er because  of  his  statelessness  or  be- 
cause of  other  procedural  delays  and 
requirements  i©ignally  encountered  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  abstract 
gestures  on  my  part.  In  consultation  with 
the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop,  I  have  per- 
sonally invited  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  to  ac- 
cept their  offer  of  a  quiet  and  congenial 
haven  in  which  to  continue  his  writing 
as  a  free  and  honorable  man.  A  copy  of 
my  cable  to  him  is  inserted  for  printing 
in  the  Record.  I  do  not  know  when  he 
will  reach  a  decision  about  this  invita- 
tion, or  what  that  decision  may  be  when 
he  does  make  it — but  I  hope  and  trust 
that  he  will  recognize  the  unity  that 
joins  his  fearless  spirit  with  that  of  our 
own  freedom-loving  people  in  Iowa  and 
the  Nation. 

The  two  bills  and  cable  follow: 

H.R.   13027 
A  bill  to  permit  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and 
his  family  to  become  permanent  residents 
of   the  United  States  if  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
wants  to  Immigrate  to  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   not- 
withstanding any  provision  •f  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  or  any  other  provi- 
sion  of   Federal   law,   upon  written  request 
by    Alexander    Solzhenitsyn    to    the    UiUted 
States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn. 
his  wife,  and  his  unmarried  children  shall 
each  be  issued  a  visa  and  sHall  each  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  at  his  request. 

H.R.  13026 
A  bill  to  confer  honorary  United  States  citi- 
zenship upon  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn  shall  be  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Amejucan  Eubasst  Bonn. 

Representative  John  Culver,  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  CtHnmlttee,  requests 
following  message  be  conveyed  through  Hein- 
rich  Boell  or  other  literary  channels  to 
Solzhenitsyn: 

"I  very  much  hope  that,  when  your  family 
has  been  reunited,  and  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  relax  and  reflect,  ycu  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  accepting  the  Invitation 
forwarded  through  your  attorney  In  Switzer- 
land to  at  least  visit  and  perhaps  Join  the 
faculty  of  the  Writers  Workshop  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  It  would  give  you  peace  and 
calm  in  which  to  continue  your  writing  of 
which  the  world  is  so  proud. 

"The  countryside  in  Iowa  Is  very  like  that 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  many  of  our  people 
are  of  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  origin.  Anton 
Dvorak  settled  In  Iowa  and  composed  his 
new  world  symphony  here. 

"You  need  not  be  a  citizen  to  enter  or  re- 
side In  the  United  States,  although  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  grant  you  U.S.  citi- 
zenship If  you  should  wish  It. 

"I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  lowans  In  saying 
we  would  welcome  and  respeet  having  you,  a 
son  of  Russia  and  citizen  at  the  world,  as 
our  neighbor  and  friend." 
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EXPANDING  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  No- 
vember elections  approach,  it  is  urgent 
that  election  reform  legislation  still  tied 
up  in  committee  be  acted  upon.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  workable  mail  registration 
system  is  a  major  factor  in  the  embarra- 
singly  low  registration  and  voting  turn- 
out in  American  elections. 

The  use  of  complex  and  inconvenient 
voting  procedures  has  effectively  disen- 
franchised millions  of  potential  voters. 
The  hardship  of  registering  to  vote  in 
person  at  a  city  hall  or  county  court- 
house falls  primarily  on  the  poor,  the 
worker  who  cannot  leave  his  job  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  aged.  Mail  registration 
would  make  the  cherished  power  of  the 
vote  more  of  a  right  and  less  of  a  privi- 
lege. 

While  House  Inaction  continues  there 
have  been  several  favorable  steps  being 
made  in  my  own  State  of  New  York  to- 
ward electoral  reform. 

Paul  O'Dwyer,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Council,  has 
forcefully  endorsed  a  mail  registration 
plan. 

The  New  York  Post,  in  an  editorial  in 
support  of  mail  registration  said: 

There  would  doubtless  be  some  admin- 
istrative complexity  in  a  maU  registration 
program.  Accurate  reporting  and  record- 
keeping would  be  basic,  both  to  Insure  full 
participation  and  to  prevent  fraud.  But  use 
of  the  mails  for  important  transactions  is 
hardly  a  novelty  any  more.  Voters  routinely 
make  bank  deposits,  borrow  money,  obtain 
credit,  pay  bills,  purchase  merchandise  and 
carry  on  a  variety  of  other  business  via  the 
post  office. 

Salvatore  Sclafani.  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections,  re- 
cently testified  before  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature's  Select 
Committee  on  the  Election  Law  and  a 
citizens  advisory  group  which  is  drafting 
recommendations  on  election  law  reform. 
Mr.  Sclafani  also  called  for  allowing  citi- 
zens to  register  to  vote  by  mail. 

Even  the  New  York  State  Senate,  long 
a  roadblock  to  electoral  reform,  imani- 
mously  voted  to  authorize  absentee  vot- 
ing in  primary  elections,  a  matter  de- 
cided long  ago  by  virtually  every  other 
State  in  the  country. 

The  concept  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment is  a  farce  unless  the  Government 
does  all  in  its  power  to  make  full  partici- 
pation in  elections  and  other  decision- 
making processes  a  reahty.  When  only 
55  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  actu- 
ally go  to  the  polling  place  during  a 
Presidential  election — the  case  in  1972 — 
there  is  a  serious  and  frightening  dan- 
ger that  all  power  will  be  abdicated  to 
the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  and  the  power 
hungry. 

The  National  Voter  Registration 
Rights  Act  of  1973  which  I  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
help  reverse  this  trend  toward  nonpar- 
ticipation.  As  I  said  a  year  ago, 
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This  rapidly  developing  phenomena  of  i>o- 
lltical  non-partlclpatlon  is  threatening  to 
destroy  our  democratic  society  as  we  know 
it,  even  faster  than  pollution  or  inflation. 

Legislation  bottled  up  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  would  help  remedy 
this  critical  situation.  I  testified  there 
in  favor  of  the  Voter  Registration  Act, 
but  it  is  still  languishing  in  committee. 

To  those  of  us  from  communities  tradi- 
tionally wielding  little  power  in  govern- 
mental poUcymaking.  election  reform 
and  expanding  the  right  to  vote  means 
an  opportimity  for  a  fair  share  of  our 
own  Government.  At  a  press  conference 
in  Nev.-  York  City  last  year,  I  was  joined 
by  David  Dinkins,  then  president  of  the 
Board  of  Sections,  WiUiam  Larkin,  then 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Elections.  Prof. 
Penn  Kimball  of  Columbia  University,  an 
authority  on  the  election  process,  and 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
The  common  concern  at  that  press  con- 
ference was  the  disenfranchisement  of 
American  citizens  by  antiquated  voter 
registration  laws. 

If  the  1974  elections  are  to  be  a  true 
opportunity  for  the  American  people  to 
express  their  views  on  the  leaders  and 
policies  available,  we  must  open  up  the 
election  process. 


SELF-DEFENSE  OF  FREE  MEN, 
ANCIEirr  RIGHT— PART  U 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CcNCRESsioNAL  RECORD  another  excellent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader  of  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1974,  by  Mr.  Gordon  N.  Johnson, 
chief  of  police  of  Miimeapolls.  Minn., 
which  speaks  clearly  for  itself. 

In  this  Mr.  Johnson  discusses  the 
threats  now  rampant  in  the  land  to  the 
ancient  right  of  free  men  to  own  and  use 
firearms  for  legitimate  hunting,  sport- 
ing, and  defense  purposes. 

Chief  of  Police  Johnson  is  entitled  to 
discuss  these  matters  and  to  be  critical 
of  the  statistical  games  played  by  those 
who  seek  to  strip  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  ancient  and  honored  right : 

■When  Opponents  Sat  Something  Is  'Wrono 
With  Firearms  Ownership,  Thet  Forget — 
40  Million  in  United  States  Have  a  350- 
Year-Old  Right 

(By  Gordon  N.  Johnson > 
The  statistics  game  is  a  common  ploy. 
I  could  play  It  too,  citing  Minnesota's  low 
crime  rate  and  attributing  It  to  relatively 
non-repressive  laws!  However,  any  half-wtt- 
ted  excuse  for  a  social  scientist  knows  that  a 
scientific  study  must  Involve  Isolation  of 
variables. 

The  general  problem  Is  that  the  varied 
causes  of  crime  are  stUl  not  well  known,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Firearms  or  firearms  laws  are  not 
among  the  11  major  variables  of  crime  as  list- 
ed at  the  front  of  the  FBI's  latest  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  There  are  even  more  variables 
involved  when  countries  are  compared. 
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Another  ploy  Is  the  opinion  poll. 

The  trick  is  to  word  the  question  to  elicit 
the  desired  response.  Polls  commonly  lack 
validation.  A  poll  which  asks  if  the  citizen 
favors  federal  regxilallon  of  firearms  may 
get  a  positive  response,  but  never  does  a  poll 
seek  to  l?arn  public  knowledge  of  present 
laws. 

I'll  venture  to  guess  that  a  poll  done  on 
the  percentage  of  handguns  thought  to  be 
used  in  crime  -vould  show  wide  variance 
from  known  statistics.  Should  a  campaign 
ac-alnst  handguns  succeed,  polls  may  show 
that  most  of  the  citizenry  favors  confisca- 
tion. So  v.'hat?  Shall  civil  rights  be  denied  by 
a  majority  decisions?  Bills  of  rights  were  de- 
vised to  recognize  riglits  and  protect  them 
from  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

■When  opponents  tell  us  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  firearms  ownership  Itself, 
they  reveal  more  about  themselves  thari 
about  the  Issue  raised.  Americans  had  and 
used  firearms  for  three  centuries  before  Hol- 
lywood began  making  up  myths  about  own- 
ership, a  common  law  right  recognized  in 
most  state  constitutions  and  in  the  federal 
Bill  of  Rights.  Firearms  ownership  does  not 
indicate  a  basic  predilection  to  violence. 

Handgun,?  are  today  being  subject  to  spe- 
cial vilification.  A  few  basics  about  hand- 
guns and  their  use  should  be  noted.  Before 
playing  devil's  advocate,  however.  111  add 
the  caveats  that  I  have  never  urged  any  citi- 
zen to  possess  or  carry  a  handgun  or  any 
other  firearm  and  I  firmly  believe  that  any- 
one who  ov.ns  a  firearm  should  know  exactly 
how  and  when  to  use  it  legally,  safely,  accu- 
rately and  prudently. 

Handguns  differ  from  other  firearms  not 
by  function  but  by  mobility.  They  do  not 
have  purpose,  unless  one  believes  In  animism. 
Very  often  a  handgun  is  the  only  practical 
firearm  for  self  defense.  A  long  gun  is  awk- 
ward to  store  and  cannot  be  cleared  for  ac- 
tion as  quickly  as  a  handgun.  Those  who 
keep  handguns  for  self-defense  tend  to  view 
them  not  as  threatening  instruments  but 
as  precautionary  devices  akin  to  fire  extin- 
guishers; there  if  needed,  but  hopefuUv  not; 
objects  of  psychological  assurance  If  noth- 
ing else.  The  handg^un  is  an  equalizer  against 
the  criminal  and  the  right  to  use  it  Is  often 
the  right  to  life  itself.  Contrary  to  apparent 
popular  belief,  however,  most  cases  in  which 
handguns  are  used  in  self-defense  do  not  In- 
volve killing  or  bodily  injury. 

Often  the  sight  of  a  handgun  Is  aU  the 
"action  needed  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  at- 
tempted assault  or  criminal  violation. 

Opponents  of  handgun  ownership  assume 
that  the  defender  is  alwajrs  the  loser  in  an 
encounter.  Although  there  has  never  been 
a  scholarly,  broad  range  study  done  on  hand- 
guns actively  used  in  self  defense,  it  does  not 
appear  valid.  But  even  should  it  be,  who  has 
the  right  to  say  that  a  citizen  may  not  de- 
fend himself? 

Police  forces  were  never  designed  to  pro- 
vide general  personal  security:  that  reliance 
has  of  necessity  rested  with  the  people.  Who 
provides  protection  tn  the  ninety  seconds  be- 
fore the  squad  car  arrives?  It  would  be  an 
ultimate  madness  of  the  bleeding  heart  lib- 
eral to  disarm  the  public  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  criminal. 

Regardless  of  the  need  for  handgxins.  a 
move  to  confiscate  them  outright  or  through 
Increased  repression  seems  to  be  picking  up 
ground.  Some  of  the  same  people  who  seld 
in  1968  they  only  wanted  to  register  the  guns, 
now  evenly  admit  they  seek  confiscation. 

Confiscation  has  been  endorsed  by  nation- 
al commissions,  by  the  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian   Association,   among   others. 

The  totalitarian  approach  has  prevented 
the  passage  of  good  legislation,  an  example 
being  regulation  of  the  so-called  "Saturday 
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Night  Specials."  Quality  control  standards 
for  band^ns  are  desirable.  When  the  oonfis- 
cators  came  along,  they  tried  to  eliminate 
as  many  handguns  as  possible. 

One  ploy  wus  class  legislation,  getting  rid 
of  •cheap"  handguns,  depriving  the  poor. 
Another  ploy  was  to  allow  only  handgiins 
-suitable  for  sporting  purposes,  not  for  self 
defense.  Let's  face  it,  a  short  barreled  hand- 
gun is  often  ideal  for  self  defense  and  it  does 
not  liave  to  be  a  cannon.  Caliber  varies  with 
r.eed.  Women,  who  may  be  subject  to  more 
non-lethal  attacks  than  lethal,  may  choose 
a  diminutive  handgun  of  small  caliber.  It 
iiiay  not  kill  an  attacker,  but  he  knows  heU 
be  miserable  for  a  long  time,  if  only  in  think- 
ing about  his  good  fortune  in  being  still 
among  the  living. 

As  things  stand  now,  I'm  afraid  the  legit- 
imate issue  of  quality  control  has  gone 
down  with  the  ship. 

The  main  concern  for  me  is  that  tlie  police 
will  end  up  taking  the  rap  for  this  misguided 
totalitarian  zeal.  I'm  worried  that  if  we're 
forced  to  act  like  the  Gestapo  we'll  get  an 
appropriate  reception. 

I'd  rather  fight  crime  than  try  to  take 
the  firearms  from  40,000,000  Americans  v.ho 
believe  they  have  a  350-year  o'.d  right  to 
have  them. 

When  the  proponents  of  repressive  legis- 
lation fall,  they  invariably  Ignore  the  fault.s 
of  the  legislation  and  project  blame  upon 
the  "gun  lobby,"  particularly  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  They  badly  misapprehend 
their  opponents. 

An  active  five  per  cent  of  gun  cv. ners  (not 
Including  mjrself)  belong  to  the  N.R.A.,  but 
the  majority  also  opposes  repressive  legisla- 
tion, and  on  essentially  a  civil  rlg'nts  basis. 
It  should  be  evident  that  the  basic  freedoms 
of  ^>eech,  press,  religion,  and  the  right  to 
have  and  use  arms  are  probably  the  most 
fiercely  defended  civil  and  constitutional 
rights. 

Many  a  pK>litlcian  has  been  mauled  In  the 
process  of  learning  that  the  "gun  lobby"  is 
primarily  a  broadly  based  citizens'  rights 
group  rather  than  an  industry  lobby.  Repres- 
sive legislation  has  the  counter-productive 
effect  of  arousing  citizens  who  want  to  be 
left  alone.  When  we  look  at  the  proponents 
of  repressive  legislation  we  are  faced  with 
the  strange  spectacle  of  explicitly  named 
civil  rights  organizations  trying  to  stamp  out 
another  civil  rlghte  movement  and  denying 
Its  right  to  exist  on  the  precarious  constitu- 
tional argument  that  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ia  outdated  or  should  be. 

Instead  of  their  usual  role  in  defending 
abusers  of  civil  rights,  here  they  try  to  deny 
rights  to  those  who  have  not  abused  them. 
Ck>nsistency,  it  seems,  is  a  trait  meet  ad- 
mired in  others. 

In  the  Interest  of  empathy,  consider  some 
of  the  "gun  control"  arguments  facetiously 
applied  to  press  controls:  The  time  is  past 
when  editors  could  fire  off  their  opinions  In 
any  direction  without  hurting  anyone.  In  a 
crowded  society  we  must  all  agree  to  respon- 
sible press  controls.  Freedom  of  the  press  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  not  an  Individual  free- 
dom, but  corporate,  meaning  the  government 
and  its  printing  office. 

This  epidemic  of  printed  lies  and  character 
asfiass illations  cries  for  government  action. 
How  long  will  Congress  be  cowed  by  the  self- 
seeking  presB  lobby?  It  is  time  to  pass  the 
Personal  Safety  Press  Control  Act  of  1973. 
The  act  will  Involve  minor  Inconveniences, 
but  no  responsible  editor  can  argue  against 
submitting  his  stories  in  advance  for  a  mini- 
mal check  on  accuracy,  libel,  and  the  like. 

The  provision  for  registering  printing 
presses  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  lies.  Admittedly,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  only  purpose  of  a  printing  press  is 
character  assassination,  but  be  assured  that 
no  one  In  government  presently  has  any  plans 
to  confiscate  printing  presses,  except  when 
misused. 

Should  there  be  a  change  in  po!l?y,  it  Is 
uathiokable    that    anyone    In    public    office 
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would  use  a  press  registration  list  for  con- 
fiscation. Discretionary  power  exercised  by 
governmental  issuing  authorities  also  would 
not  be  misused  to  confiscate  printing  presses, 
but  merely  to  verify  and  insure  the  good 
character  of  editors  and  determine  their  need 
to  publish  given  stories.  After  all,  If  you 
cant  trust  your  elected  psblic  officials,  who 
can  you  trust?  1 

Think  about  it.  I 


WHY  AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES  ARE 
THE  WORLD  S  WORST  FARMERS — 
OR,  HOW  THE  TAX  CODE  CONTIN- 
UES TO  ENCOURAGE  TAX  LOSS 
FARMING  I 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPftESiiNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  closed  tlie  tax  loopholes 
■which  permitted  tax  loss  farming  by 
wealthy  individuals — right?  Wrong. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  may  have 
thought  that  we  were  closing  a  tax  loop- 
hole in  1969.  but  the  Ti-easury  Depart- 
ment's "Individual  Statistics  of  Income" 
for  1970  show  that  the  loophole  lives 
on — that  American  millionaires  are  still 
the  worlds  worst  farmers — but  keep  get- 
ting richer  thro'J^h  the  magic  of  the  tax 
code. 

In  196&  the  last  year  that  the  old 
law  relating  to  farming  tax  losses  was  in 
effect,  27  American  millionaires  made 
$1,770,000  from  farm  operations — but  136 
millionaires  managed  to  lose — generally 
for  tax  purposes — $9,037,000  on  farm  op- 
erations. In  other  words,  these  million- 
aires, whom  most  of  us  would  tliink  must 
be  pretty  good  managers  and  business- 
men— lost  an  average  of  $66,448  each  in 
farm  operations. 

In  1970,  under  the  new  law.  only  19 
millionaires  made  $435,000  from  farm- 
ing. Ninety-four  "lost,"  generally  for  tax 
purposes,  $12,046,000  for  an  average 
"less"  of  $128,149  each. 

In  short,  the  amendments  may  have 
discouraged  a  few  individuals  from  try- 
ing the  tax  farm  loss  gimmick,  but  those 
wealthy  individuals  who  continued 
nearly  doubled  their  tax  advantage. 
Truly,  the  American  millionaire  has  a 
green  thumb;  it  does  not  help  him  grow 
things — but  it  brings  in  the  green. 

The  statistics  will  show,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  failed  to  close  the  tax-loss  farm- 
ing loophole  in  1969 — and  additional  and 
more  thorough  reform  is  needed. 

The  example  of  tax-loss  farming  is 
just  one  more  argument  for  tax  reform 
this  year. 

Iri  1939  the  Congress  decided,  accord- 
ing to  the  House  report  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  that  for  those  with  farm  in- 
come: 

The  combination  of  a  current  deduction 
against  ordinary  income  for  various  farm 
expenditures  which  are  capital  in  nature  and 
the  capital  gains  treatment  granted  on  the 
sale  of  the  a.sset  to  which  the  expenditures 
relate  produce  a  significant  tax  advantage 
and  tax  saving  for  the  taxpayer  whose  or- 
dinary Income  is  taxed  in  a  high  bracket. 

These  special  provisions  grew  up, 
largely,  as  an  effort  to  save  the  farmer 
the  labor  and  extra  effort  of  the  book- 
keeping chores  associated  with  inven- 
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tories  and  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting. These  rules  were  understand- 
able years  ago,  when  the  farmer  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  as  much 
formal  education  as  his  city  cousins. 
These  special  rules,  however,  have  been 
used  by  those  whose  real  purpose  in  life 
is  not  farming — but  reducing  their  tax 
burden.  The  special  rules  designed  to 
help  the  American  farmer  are  now  used 
by  Wall  Street  investors  who  seldom  see 
any  larger  open  space  than  Central  Park. 

The  importance  of  the  special  rules 
can  be  seen  from  an  example  which  was 
included  in  the  Senate  report  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  In  this  example,  a  taxpayer 
sells  $1,000  worth  of  a  product  which 
cost  him  $800  to  produce.  The  $1,000  in 
farm  income  can  be  treated  as  capital 
gains,  while  the  $800  is  deducted  against 
ordinaiT  income.  In  other  words,  the  sale 
is  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates,  about  25 
percent,  while  the  co.st  is  deductible  at 
the  taxpayers  marginal  tax  rate — up  to 
50  percent  and  even  more. 

If  the  taxpayer  in  this  example  is  in 
the  50-perccnt  bracket,  his  tax  saving  is 
$400  on  the  deduction  of  the  costs.  If  the 
product  he  sold  is  taxed  at  the  25-percent 
capital  gains  rate,  his  tax  is  $250.  This 
means  a  net  reduction  in  taxes  of  $150 — 
despite  the  fact  that  actually,  economi- 
cally, a  $200  gain  was  realized. 

As  the  Senate  report  further  noted  : 

la  contrast,  were  the  entire  $800  to  be 
treated  as  the  cost  basis  for  the  $1,000  asiet, 
even  though  the  $200  gain  still  was  taxed  at 
capital  gains  rates.  Instead  of  receiving  a  tax 
reduction  of  .  .  .  $150  .  .  .  the  taxpayer  would 
have  an  additional  tax  cost  of  $50. 

Thus  the  total  tax  gain  of  usin??  the 
special  rules  is  actually  $200  in  the  above 
example. 

Quoting  again  from  the  House  report: 

These  rules  have  allowed  some  high-in- 
come taxpayers  who  carry  on  limited  farm- 
ing activities  as  a  sideline  to  obtain  a  tax 
loss  (but  not  an  economic  loss)  which  is  de- 
ducted from  their  high-bracket,  nonfarm 
income. 

This  has  also  been  a  tax  loophole  which 
particularly  benefited  the  wealthy. 
Again,  as  the  House  report  noted : 

Data  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department 
indicates  that  in  the  farming  business,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  type*  of  business,  it 
appears  the  trend  toward  loBses  increases  as 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  in- 
creases. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  the  Con- 
gress attempted  to  correct  the  situation 
in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  In  short,  the 
new  law  provided  that  a  person  who  had 
nonfarm  income  of  $50,000  or  more  and 
who  had  $25,000  in  farm  losses,  would 
have  to  treat  capital  gains  arising  on  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  farm  property  as 
ordinary  income  rather  than  as  capital 
gains  income. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  did  not 
work.  The  statistics  of  income  for  1970 
show  that  the  number  of  very  wealthy 
individuals  engaged  in  tax  farm  losses 
has  declined  slightly — but  their  tax  sav- 
ings continue  to  rise. 

Follo'wing  are  the  tax  loss  farming  fig- 
ures for  1964  through  1966  excerpted 
from  the  1969  House  report.  In  addition, 
I  am  listing  the  figures  lor  1967,  1968, 
1969,  and  1970  for  those  with  more  than 
:^100,000  adjusted  gross  income: 
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TABLE  l.-NET  FARM  LOSS,  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  AND  AVERAGE  NET  FARM  LOSS,  BY  AGI  CLASS,  TAXABLE  RETURNS,  1964,  1965,  AND  1366 


1964 


1965 


1966 


AGI  classes  (thousands) 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Average 
loss 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Aveiage 
loss 


Number  of  Net  loss 

returns      (thousands) 


Auerage 
loss 


0to$5 222,910 

JStoJlO 314,346 

JlOto  J15 70,361 

$15  to  $20 17,969 

$20to$50 29,394 

$50  to  $100 _  6,865 

$100  to  $500  1 .,.  2,  546 

$500  to  $1,000 145 

$1,000  and  over 76 


<  Greater  detail  available  for  1966. 


$236, 049 

340,867 

112,499 

48,817 

152,693 

63,  526 

53,  608 

5.295 

4,500 


$1,059 

1,084 

1,599 

2.717 

5,195 

9,254 

21,056 

36.617 

59,211 


197,762 

319,741 

79,  564 

23,843 

30,  380 

7,424 

2,874 

170 

103 


$203, 526 

334,  943 

123,177 

60,  292 

133.187 

76,  852 

54, 872 

6.625 

7,630 


$1,029 

1.048 

1,548 

2,529 

4,384 

10,  352 

19,093 

38.971 

74,  078 


171.410 

324,312 

104.  509 

31,  667 

36.861 

8,863 

'3.241 

193 


$167, 024 

349, 166 

142,655 

35, 370 

154,263 

76  402 

1  60, 789 

7.566 

3,555 


$974 

1,077 

1,365 

2,380 

4.185 

8,620 

1  18,756 

39,  202 

40,398 


Net 

proht 

(number 

of 

returns) 


Amount 


Net 
loss 

(number 
of 

returns) 


Amount 


Average 

net 

loss/ 

return 


1967: 

$100,000  to  $200,000.. 1,052  $21,569,000  3,009  $47  800,000 

$200,000  to  $500,000 225  3,473,000  1,044  29  874  000 

$500,000  lo  $1,000,000 35  950,000  243  U  503  OCO 

$1,000,000  plus 12  73,000  108  8,  007' OCO 

1968 : 

•  $100,000  to  $200,000 1,309  25,299,000  3,653  59,013  060 

$200,000  to  $500,000 321  6,699,000  1,242  37  038  COO 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 55  2,258.000  277  11161000 

$1,000,000  plus 29  1,046,000  134  9,525'000 


$16, 886 
28,615 
47,  337 
74, 139 

16, 155 

29, 821 
40,  292 
71,082 


Nat 
profit 

(number 

of 

returns) 


Not 

loss 

(number 

of 

AiTwunt      returns) 


Aveiag* 

net 

losv 

Amount  return 


1969- 

$100,000  to  $200,000 1,530  $27  838  000 

$200,000  to  $500,000 331  6  623' 000 

$500,000  io  $1,000,000 35  1,212,'000 

$1,000,000  plus 27  770  000 

1970: 

$100,000  lo  $200,000 1,767  32,462  000 

$200,000  to  $500,000 389  6  899  000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 55  1,979,000 

$1,000,000  plus 19  435  000 


4,116  $62,634,000  $15,217 

1.212  37,349,000  31'  816 

271  11,129,000  4i:066 

136  9.037,000  66,448 

3,846  68.560,0(0  17  826 

1,166  36,771,000  31  536 

210  9.060,  b(K)  43  142 

94  12,046.000  128,149 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  murky  maze  of  the  tax  code, 
"going  broke"  for  the  tax-loss  farmer 
really  means  making  hay.  These  abuses, 
which  are  still  imrestrained,  create  huge 
tax  inequities  and  serve  to  distort  agri- 
cultural markets  and  drive  up  the  cost 
of  the  land.  These  unfair  tax  rules  create 
an  imfair  competition  for  the  real  farmer. 

The  tax  laws  which  encourage  the 
false,  unreal,  deceptive  habit  of  tax 
farming  must  be  repealed.  We  must 
make  new  efforts  in  this  year's  tax  delib- 
erations to  repeal  these  special  tax  rules. 


ARCHAIC    BAN    ON    <30LD    OWNER- 
SHIP SHACKLES  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
price  of  gold  continues  to  soar — $147  an 
ounce,  and  silver  at  $5.50  an  ounce,  in- 
dications suggest  that  many  aroused 
citizens  are  fleeing  from  inflation-rid- 
dled paper  money. 

Yet,  as  many  Americans  seek  protec- 
tion of  their  wealth  from  excessive  taxes 
and  Government  control,  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  exceeded  $3 
bllhon  last  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System, 
seeking  to  excuse  its  failures  in  preserv- 
ing the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  Is 
grasping  for  more  control  over  checking 
deposits  and  all  banking  institutions.  Its 
world  counterpart,  the  IMP  continues  to 
announce  low-Interest  loans  to  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Prance.  Osten- 
sibly, this  financing  is  said  to  be  needed 
because  of  Increased  prices  of  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  Yet  it  is  also  noted  that  this 
new  wave  of  borrowing  from  the  IMP 
had  been  brought  about  because  of  the 
failure  of  nationalized  industries  to  meet 
production  demands,  thus  causing  seri- 
ous financial  distress  in  those  Social- 
ized industries. 


The  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Intent 
on  control  and  growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  citizen,  now  announces 
that  it  is  increasing  its  short-term  swap 
agreements  with  Italy  by  $1  bUllon. 

Americans  still  face  problems  in  try- 
ing to  shore  up  their  financial  losses  by 
private  ownership  of  gold.  Last  year,  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act  authorized 
the  President,  when  he  determined  that 
it  would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  international  monetary  position,  to 
lift  tlie  present  barriers  on  private 
ownership  of  gold. 

Apparently,  the  President  has  not 
heard  from  enough  Inflation-weary 
Americans  concerning  their  right  to  own 
gold  to  encourage  him  to  use  his  discre- 
tionary powers  to  free  Americans  from 
the  shackles  of  the  archaic  ban  on  gold 
owTiership. 

I  include   the  related  newsclippings: 
(Prom  the  Washljigton  Post,  Feb.  21,   1974] 
Need  for  Fed  Control  of  Reserves  Disputed 
(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

A  study  released  yesterday  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Bank  Supervisors  contends  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  not  Im- 
prove Its  conduct  of  monetary  policy  if  It 
controlled  the  amount  of  reserves  all  banks 
must  keep  on  their  checking  deposits. 

Last  month,  the  Fed  asked  Congress  for  au- 
tliority  to  set  uuiform  reserve  requirements 
for  all  banks,  whether  or  not  those  banks  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

It  said  the  volume  of  checking  accounts 
under  its  control  was  shrinking  and,  con- 
sequently, lU  ability  to  set  monetary  policy 
Is  being  eroded. 

Ro.s.3  M.  Robertson,  professor  of  business 
economics  at  Indiana  University  and  coau- 
thor of  the  study,  said  that  the  reser^-e  re- 
quirement is  not  an  Important  tool  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

"In  co.niparlson  with  the  open  market  op- 
erations, it  pales  in  comparison,"  Robertson 
told  newsmen.  The  Fed  increases  the  money 
supply  by  buying  government  securities  on 
the  "open  market,"  thereby  Increasing  bank 
reserves.  Similarly,  when  it  sells  thes*  se- 
curities, It  absorbs  funds  which  banks  other- 
wise might  lend. 

Robertson    said    open    market    operatloiis 


affect  banks  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Fed  system  or  not. 

AJmerhi  Phillips,  professor  of  economics 
and  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  co-author  with  Robertson,  said  the  re- 
serve requirements  are  too  inflexible  to  be 
U£ed  as  a  tool  of  short-term  monetary  policy. 

The  Fed  contends  that  as  its  controls  over 
checking  accounts  shrink,  any  action  it  takes 
against  the  reniaining  bank  deposits  must  be 
more  stringent,  wliich  encourages  more  banks 
to  leave  the  system.  Fed  member  banks  earn 
no  money  on  their  reserves,  whUe  many  stat« 
member  banks  can  put  theu-  state-set  re- 
serves into  earning  assets. 

He  said  that  the  Fed  has  seldom  used  the 
r.-?crve  requirement  In  the  nearly  40  years  It 
has  h,-id  it  in  its  arsenal. 

Both  professors  contended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  presented  no  evidence  to 
support  Its  stand  that  its  ability  to  set 
monetary  policy  Is  eroded  because  the  portion 
of  checking  accounts  subject  to  its  reserve 
requirements  is  declining. 

While  17.2  per  cent  of  checking  deposits 
v.-ere  not  subject  to  Fed  controls  in  1960,  25.4 
per  cent  v.ere  not  in  1973,  according  to  the 
central  bank's  own  figures. 

Phillips  sugcested  that  the  Fed's  desire 
to  subject  all  banks  to  its  reserve  require- 
ment? comes  about  not  because  of  any  effect 
on  monetary  policy  but  because  a  number 
of  banks  are  leaving  the  Fed  system,  non- 
bank  Institutions  such  as  savings  and  loan 
associations  might  soon  have  accounts  resem- 
bling checking  accounts  and  the  Fed  Is  show- 
ing a  bureaucratic  tendency  to  v.-ant  to  grow. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   18,   1974] 

Italy  Borrowing  |1  .2  Billion  From  IMP 
(By  Ronald  Koen) 

In  the  fir=t  Instance  of  an  expected  wave  of 
large-scale  international  borrowing  to  pay  for 
tlie  Increased  cost  of  oil  imports,  Italy  an- 
nounced over  the  weekend  that  It  Is  seeking  a 
$1.2  billion  credit  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

In  Washington,  the  IMP  confirmed  that  Its 
director  general,  H.  Johannes  Witteveen,  had 
agreed  to  recommend  approval  of  the  stand- 
by credit.  Such  approval  is  considered  a  for- 
mality. It  would  be  one  of  the  largest  credits 
ever  granted  by  the  fund. 

A  number  cf  ctlier  advanced  Western  in- 
dustrial countries  are  exi>ected  to  get  In  line 
behind  Italy  to  seek  money  to  pay  the  oil 
import  bills  they  have  been  Incurring  since 
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the  petroleum-erporting  states  more  than 
quadrupled  their  prices  this  autumn. 

There  Is  Informed  speculation  that  strike- 
bound Britain  will  follow  Italy  in  seeking 
major  international  monetary  help. 

Japan  Is  also  said  to  be  a  likely  candidate 
for  international  help.  The  Japanese  started 
the  year  with  the  world's  most  massive  ac- 
ctimulatlon  of  reserves — nearly  $20  billion. 
The  Japanese  are  totally  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil  Imports  to  fuel  their  Industrj-,  and 
their  monetary  reserves  have  been  whittled 
away  at  a  steady  pace  to  pay  for  them. 

Japan  is  rumored  to  be  getting  ready  to 
seek  a  major  commercial  loan  on  the  Eurodol- 
lar market — the  pool  of  U.S.  dollars  tiiat  cir- 
culates in  Europe. 

France  recently  borrowed  $1.5  billion  com- 
mercially to  pay  for  Its  oil,  and  the  Italians 
also  have  been  borrowing  commerciaHy. 

Wiiteveen  recently  tofd  his  organization's 
Committee  of  20.  a  group  concerned  with  in- 
ternational monetary  reform,  that  the  IMP 
should  set  up  a  special  major  new  fund  to 
help  countries  pay  for  their  energy  imports 
during  a  transitional  period  while  the  world 
adJtiEts  to  the  present  tightness  in  petroleum 
supplies. 

The  idea  is  that  the  oil-producing  countries 
would  lend  at  least  part  of  their  burgeoning 
surplus  to  the  IMP  to  help  out  their  clients 
In  the  Industrialized  West. 

The  United  States  has  expressed  opposition 
as  a  -stopgap"  which  does  not  deal  with  the 
basic  problem  of  the  phenomenal  price  of  oil. 

Iran  announced  a  week  ago  that  It  Is  will- 
ing to  lend  "a  considerable  amount"  of  Its 
surplus  Income  this  year  to  the  IMP  "at  cur- 
rent commercial  rates"  to  help  the  advanced 
countries.  The  lilF  normally  lends  at  nominal 
Interest  rates,  far  lower  than  commercial 
ones. 

Witteveen  Is  scheduled  to  be  In  Tehran 
Wednesday  to  disciiss  the  matter  with  the 
shah.  The  Iranians  said  they  would  also  be 
wUllng  to  open  credits  for  the  World  Bank 
to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries,  pre- 
sumably at  lower  Interest  rates.  World  Bank 
chief  Robert  8.  McNamara  Is  scheduled  to 
meet  with  the  shah  a  day  after  Witteveen. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  have  been 
harder  hit  proportionally  than  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  by  the  quadrupled  oU 
prices.  But.  offlclala  of  the  oil-producing 
sUtes  point  out,  organizing  International 
help  for  them  should  be  easier  than  for  the 
Industrialized  countries,  since  the  underde- 
Teloped  world  consumes  only  6  per  cent  of  all 
the  oil  that  Is  exported. 

The  Italian  announcement  on  Saturday 
night  explicitly  linked  the  IMP  credit  to 
Italy's  problems  "in  light  of  the  energy 
crisis."  The  Italians  have  been  saying  for  sev- 
eral months  that  they  are  the  most  vulner- 
able In  Europe  because  of  their  almost  total 
dependence  on  Imported  energy  sources. 

Even  Britain  la  In  a  better  position  because, 
if  not  for  Its  miners'  strike.  It  can  depend  on 
Its  large  coal  supplies  for  much  of  its  energy 
needs. 

Italy  had  been  running  serious  Interna- 
tional deficits  even  without  the  added  bur- 
den of  the  energy  crisis.  Italy's  whopping 
deficit  last  year  was  largely  masked  by  heavy 
commercial  borrowing  In  Europe  by  the  Ital- 
ian nationalized  Industries. 

The  first  major  monetary  crisis  of  1973,  re- 
sulting In  the  devaluation  of  the  XJS  dollar 
In  February,  was  touched  off  In  the  first  In- 
stance by  a  lUght  from  the  lUllan  lira  into 
Switzerland  and  West  Germany. 

The  VS.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  recently 
announced  th«f  It  was  increasing  its  short- 
term  swap  arrangements  with  Italy  by  «1 
billion. 

[Frjui  the  Washington  Star-News,  Feb.  19 
1974] 

FORTICN    INVESTMJEMT    SraOED    IK    1973 

Last  year's  sharp  upsurge  of  direct  foreign 
liidustrial  investme.-:t  in  the  United  States — 
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ranging  upwards  of  $3  bDllon— shows  strong 
indication  of  continuing  despite  the  recent 
strengthening  of  the  dollar  that  now  makes 
such  Investment  more  co3tly. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  an  analysis  ()y  David  Bauer,  in- 
ternational economist  with  the  Conference 
Board,  concerning  the  Increased  investment 
mterest  by  foreign  compinies  in  the  United 
States.  ■ 

Bauer's  study,  coveriig  reported  direct 
Investment  by  foreign  coripanles  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  nlne-moiith  period  of  March 
through  November  of  latt  year,  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  tha  Conference  Board 
publication,  Record. 

There  were  129  investinents  in  the  peri- 
od, on  which  capital  investment  IMormatlon 
was  reported  for  only  67.  The  reported  total 
for  these  was  $1.9  billion,  but  Bauer  estimat- 
ed that  total  direct  foreign  investment  during 
the  nine-month  period  could  be  conservative- 
ly estimated  at  93  bUlioQ. 

The  bulk  of  this  direct  foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States— one  of  the  highest  to- 
tals of  recent  times — came  from  Japan, 
Canada,  West  Germany  and  Britain.  Bauer's 
article  is  considered  to  be  the  first  time  that 
mformation  on  direct  fortfgn  investment  has 
been  reported  in  detail. 

The  Conference  Board  Is  a  non-profit  re- 
search organization. 

Of  the  129  separate  investments,  Japan 
led  with  45,  followed  by  Canada  with  22  West 
Germany  with  19  -\nd  Britain  with  12 'More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  Involved  con- 
struction of  entirely  new  facilities.  Most  of 
these  represented  a  first-time  bid  by  foreign 
companies  to  gain  a  production  in  the  US 
market.  '  ' 

Only  18  percent  of  the  new  Investments  by 
foreign  companies  Involved  the  take-over  or 
acquisition  of  esLsting  American  companies. 

Two  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  combined 
With  upward  revaluations  of  the  Japanese 
yen.  West  German  mark  and  other  major 
currencies,  unquestionably  helped  spear  the 
direct  indtistrial  Investment  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign  companies  could  buy  relative- 
ly more  real  estate  and  other  a,«ets  with  cur- 
rencies that  were  worth  more  dollars  in  1973. 

However,  the  mtiltinatlonal  trend  of  busi- 
ness, the  nee  1  of  many  companies  for  closer 
^pcesftjo-markets  as  well  as  increasing  world 
sffffping  costs,  have  also  been  factors  in  In- 
fluencing foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  some  of  the  major  ventures  were  a 
$175  million  plant  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
Mlchelln  Tire  Co.  of  France,  and  a  $100  mil- 
lion plant  In  Virginia  by  the  Swedish 
automobile  company  Volvo. 
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DO  NOT  ADD  INSULT  TO  INJURY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    n-LINOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
undertake  to  resolve,  for  better  or  worse, 
the  legislation  currently  pending  on  the 
energy  conference  report,  I  insert  a  very 
timely  editorial  carried  on  Radio  Station 
78,  WBBM,  Chicago,  and  call  to  the  at- 
tention the  emphasis  of  the  potential 
of  the  free  market  sy.stcm  to  best  solve 
the  energj-  crisis. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Do  Not  Add  Insult  to  Injuhy 

Stamps  and  money.  That's  what  the  U.S. 
B-.ireau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  prints! 
At  least  that's  what  It  usually  prints.  At  the 
moment,  the  Bureau  is  concentrating  on 
producing  gasoline  rationing  coupons.  Not, 
n  Ind  you,  because  Energy.  Chief  Simon  has 
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yet  put  us  on  a  gasoline  diet— but  because 
the  Bureau  wants  to  be  prepared  Just  in 
case  he  does. 

We  take  this  as  a  bad  omen.  li  the  govern 
ment  is  printing  these  things- chances  are 
we  11  be  using  them.  And  as  we've  said  liefore 
tnafs  not  a  good  idea.  Look,  for  example 
at  what  happened  to  the  beef  supply  when 
the  Ccst  of  Living  Council  zeroed  in  with 
regvUations. 

Producers  stopped  cutting,  meatpacker.s 
stopped  shipping,  customers  bought  in  a 
panic— and  when  the  freeze  was  finally 
lifted,  the  meat  counter  and  the  cash  reglste-- 
went  beserk.  Only  after  a  time,  did  the  free 
market  cure  the  worst  of  the  evils  wroueht 
by  price  control. 

Now  we  know  that  the  present  gasoline 
sHortage  is  creating  hardihins.  But  the  real 
me^s  comes  from  the  rationing  plan  now 
impo.'^ed  on  gasoline  wholesalers  and  dealers 
Why  add  another  layer  of  mess?  Why  com- 
pound the  disorganization  Dy  issuing  gaso- 
llne    rationing    coupons? 

The  only  elfective  way  vc're  going  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  Is  to  free  the  price  on  oU  and 
oU  products.  We  realize  that  removal  of 
price  controls  on  gas  would  initially  drive  up 
the  price.  But  experience  has  sho\TO  us  that 
a  free  market  system  is  the  only  method 
we  can  use  to  cut  demand  and  at  the  same 
time,  stimulate  production  and  encourage 
new  exploration  of  energy  supplies.  In  other 
words.  It's  the  most  efficient  system  we  have 
lor  allocating  our  dwindling  resources 


RAPID  SOLUTIONS  TO  SHORTAGES 
IN  HEATING  FUEL 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  I  held  an  informal  hearing  in 
New  York  on  the  problems  that  have 
developed  ia  the  fuel  oil  Industry.  The 
unprecedented  rise  in  fuel  oil  prices  and 
the  two-tier  price  systean  represent  a 
grave  emergency  problem  for  the  Inde- 
pendent fuel  oU  distributor  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
grievances  and  Ideas  and  to  ascertain 
what  Immediate  steps  Government  can 
take  to  rectify  an  already  chaotic  situa- 
tion. 

With  me  at  the  hearing  were  Repre- 
sentatives Carey  of  New  York,  Bingham, 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Abztg,  Rosenthal. 
and  BiAGGi.  Congressmen  Helstoski, 
Addabbo,  and  Delaney  were  also  rep- 
resented at  the  session.  We  received 
testimony  from  government  officials, 
scholars,  representatives  of  all  parts  of 
the  fuel  oil  industry,  and  members  of 
the  public. 

Because  the  ideas  of  the  people  most 
involved  with  energy  problems  are  criti- 
cal to  the  developing  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  I  woiUd  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  informative  testimony 
given  at  the  New  York  hearing.  First,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Rocks  and 
Dr.  Richard  Runyon,  both  of  whom  have 
been  familiar  with  energy  problems  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  next  few  days,  I  will 
insert  the  rest  of  the  testimony  Into  the 
Record.  Dr.  Rocks  and  Dr.  Runyon  teach 
at  C.  W.  Post  College  and  wrote  an  excel- 
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lent  book  on   the   energy   crisis.   Their 
statement  follows: 

Abstract:  Rapid  Solutions  to  Shortages 
IN  Heating  Fuel 
Congress'  role  In  solving  the  fuel  oil  short- 
age should  be  that  of  a  catalyst  to  speed  up 
those  natural  economic  forces  that  are  spon- 
taneously at  work  in  our  economy.  Clearly, 
we  can't  burn  oil  we  don't  have,  so  the  only 
question  remaining  is  whether  we  will  use 
our  oil  In  Inefficient  devices  or  efficient  de- 
vices. As  oU  becomes  more  expensive,  there 
win  be  a  movement  to  replace  inefficient  oil 
burners  with  more  efficient  ones,  and  to 
practice  conservation  in  space  heating  sys- 
tems. This  natural  process  must  be  acceler- 
ated with  properly  placed  tax  incentives  and 
national  educational  programs  that  concern 
energy  conservation  In  buildings.  We  believe 
that  the  fuel  oU  shortsige  situation  can  be 
turned  around,  but  not  by  the  strategies 
outlined  in  either  the  President's  energy 
proposals  or  In  the  rival  proposal  Initiated 
by  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Both  of  these 
strategies  overlook  the  basic  facts  concerning 
energy  procurement  and  deployment  possi- 
bilities. 

Buildings  consume  about  40  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  energy  budget  and  about  20  to 
50  percent  of  this  Is  wasted  by  Inefficient 
climate  control  systems  and  electrical  sys- 
tems. There  Is  no  other  target  area  In  the 
energy  budget  where  so  much  energy  is  used 
and  so  much  wasted  with  the  exception  of 
transportation  systems.  A  resolution  of  the 
energy  crisis  requires  that  we  solve  our  short- 
term  problems  whUe  we  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  larger  solutions.  The  short  rim  goal 
should  be  to  establish  fuel  efficient  prac- 
tices In  existing  climate  control  systems 
through  government  encouraged  educational 
programs.  A  concurrent  program  should  be 
a  tax  incentive  schedule  to  encourage  the 
rapid  construction  and  purchase  of  fuel  ef- 
ficient climate  control  systems.  These  poli- 
cies, coming  into  effect  Immediately,  would 
tld''  us  over  for  several  years  until  supplies 
of  fuel  oil  could  be  Increased  from  domestic 
sources  and  from  synthetic  fuels  derived  from 
coal.  The  synthetic  fuels  won't  be  available 
until  the  1980*8  In  meaningful  amounts, 
but  energy  conservation  can  be  effected  Im- 
mediately. 

1)  Large  savings  in  fuel  oil  can  be  effected 
by  altering  the  "respiration"  of  a  bund- 
ing in  space  heating  systems.  The  respiration 
rate  at  which  air  Is  drawn  in,  heated,  cir- 
culated and  vented.  This  rate  Is  about  three 
volume  changes  per  hour  which  Is  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  is  needed.  The  air  flow 
should  be  timed  to  the  work  load,  the  people 
load,  and  schedtile  of  occupancy  of  the 
building.  This  technique  alone  can  save 
about  20  to  30  percent  of  a  building's  heat 
needs.  No  new  equipment  is  needed;  It  Is  an 
operational  matter  that  can  be  phased  In  im- 
mediately. There  are  many  areas  of  opera- 
tional practices  where  large  energy  savings 
can  be  effected.  Altogether,  about  20  to  40 
percent  of  a  buUdlng's  fuel  needs  can  be 
eliminated  by  changes  In  maintenance  pro- 
cedures alone.  Since  20  percent  of  our  oil 
budget  Is  accounted  for  by  space  heating,  we 
have  a  potential  Immediate  saving,  in  build- 
ings alone,  of  4  to  8  percent  of  our  total  oil 
budget  (240-480  mUllon  barrels  of  oil  an- 
nually) .  A  natio.  -  effort  to  further  research, 
and  education,  in  the  area  of  climate  con- 
trol systems  Is  urgently  needed.  The  costs 
of  such  a  program  would  be  several  million 
dollars,  but  the  savings  would  be  a  thousand 
times  greater.  Moreover  about  70  percent  of 
natural  gas  goes  Into  space  heating.  Since 
natural  gas  is  on  an  Interruptable  basis  for 
many  segments  of  the  economy,  number  2 
heating  oil  must  be  substituted  for  gas  when 
the  latter  Is  not  available.  Thus,  the  gas 
shortsige  contributes  significantly  to  our 
heating  oU  shortage.  Conservation  measures 
described  above  could  reduce  natural  gas  con- 
sumption In  space  heating  by  20  percent,  ef- 
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fecting  an  overall  savings  of  about  14  per- 
cent of  our  natural  gas  budget.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  500  million  barrels  of  oU  an- 
nually. Thus,  by  moving  swiftly  and  dra- 
matically Into  energy  conservation  in  the 
space  heating  sector,  we  could  achieve,  with- 
out capital  investment,  the  equivalent  sav- 
ings of  at  least  740  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
year.  Tliis  is  more  than  we  presently  import 
"from  the  Middle  East. 

2)  The  heart  of  our  nation's  energy  con- 
servation program  should  be  tax  Incentives 
for  the  building  and  purchasing  of  fuel  effi- 
cient systems,  especially  In  the  areas  of  cli- 
mate control  and  transportation.  The  capital 
investment  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  an  oU 
burner,  for  example,  is  Just  about  equal  to 
one  year's  worth  of  fuel  cost  savings. 

Energy  conservation  has  come  to  mean, 
for  many,  a  reduced  standard  of  living.  Fuel 
reduction  and  conservation,  though,  are  two 
different  things.  Unless  we  change  the  ineffi- 
cient climate  control  systems  and  transpor- 
tation systems,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount 
of  synthetic  fuels,  or  natural  fuels,  required 
in  the  next  several  decades  is  preposterously 
high. 

3 )  Looking  down  the  road  some  two  to  four 
decades,  we  see  the  ultimate  need  to  elec- 
trify space  heating  and  transportation,  at 
least  to  a  substantial  degree.  About  three- 
quarters  of  our  gas  and  one -fifth  of  our  oil 
now  Is  used  for  space  heating.  In  the  future, 
we  shall  face  the  choice  of  deploying  expen- 
sive and  scarce  natural  gas  and  oil  for  space 
heating  or  deploying  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  expensive 
and  unlikely  to  succeed;  the  second  is  energy 
wasteful.  A  more  logical  approach  would  be 
to  convert  coal  to  producer  gas  and  then 
through  the  combined  cycle  power  plant  gen- 
erate electricity.  Electricity  should  be  used 
for  space  heating,  but  not  through  resistance 
heaters,  but  rather  through  the  heat  pump. 
The  heat  pump  concept  can  be  used  In  cli- 
mate control  systems  to  yield  accurately  con- 
trolled climate,  and  highly  efficient  energy 
transfer. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Presl- 
dents  energy  program,  nor  that  of  Senator 
Jackson,  recognizes  the  ultimate  need  to 
electrify,  at  least  in  part,  climate  control  and 
transportation,  although  both  energ;y  pro- 
grams speak  of  uranium,  coal,  and  other 
sources  of  energy  which  are  most  readily 
expressed  as  electricity.  Furthermore,  solar 
power  for  space  heating  can  be  economically 
feasible  only  If  buildings  are  on  an  energy 
conservation  mode  to  start  with.  As  long  as 
our  homes  and  buildings  are  like  sieves  which 
leak  heat  In  the  winter  and  capture  it  in  the 
summer,  the  coUecter  surfaces  required  by 
solar  heating  devices  would  remain  vmeco- 
nomlcally  large.  In  addition,  solar  heat  is  best 
deployed  via  the  electrical  heat  pump.  Hence, 
the  electrification  of  heating  integrates  with 
general  conservation  practices,  with  solar  In- 
put and,  with  the  ultimate  need  to  tap  eter- 
nal sources  of  energy  which  are  themselves 
harnessed  as  electricity. 

4)  For  the  short  run  we  need  energy  con- 
servation with  education  and  tax  incentives 
accelerating  processes  that  are  Inevitable. 
For  the  long  run  we  need  the  electrification 
of  the  economy.  For  the  mid-term  run  we 
need  synthetic  fuels  from  coal.  We  believe 
that  our  present  synthetic  fuel  program  Is 
too  slow  In  coming  and  misses  some  tech- 
nological points.  The  most  feasible  way  to 
use  coal  Is  to  produce  electricity;  next  to 
manufacture  "producer  gas".  The  producer 
gas  can  be  used  to  generate  electricity  and  to 
make  methyl  fuel.  Methyl  fuel  is  underrated 
in  our  present  scheme  of  synthetic  fuels. 
Methyl  alcohol  can  be  added  to  gasoline — it 
will  raise  the  octane  rating  and  permit  lead 
to  be  taken  out.  Methyl  alcohol  can  be  added 
to  heating  oil — it  wUl  permit  the  oil  burner 
to  operate  more  efficiently  due  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  soot  formation.  Most  startling,  the 
technology  to  produce  methyl  alcohol  from 
coal  Is  well  understood;  this  Is  not  the  case 
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for    synthesizing    methane    gas    or    gasoline 
from  coal. 

We  have  briefly  listed  here  our  suggestions 
for  a  national  energy  policy.  We  believe  that 
this  is  inseparat)le  from  solving  the  fuel  oU 
problem.  Both  energy  proposals  before  Con- 
gress, one  from  the  President  and  one  Initi- 
ated by  Senator  Jackson,  miss  the  essence  of 
the  energy  crisis:  the  phase-in  time  of  en- 
ergy sources,  and  their  economics,  is  what 
counts,  not  a  theoretical  speculation  about 
the  amount  of  energy  in  a  sotirce.  We  feel 
that  the  short  run  problems  are  not  clearly 
understood,  and  the  mid-term  problems  are 
erroneously  targeted  for  solution  by  systems 
that  are  really  long  term  and  electrical  in 
nature. 

Attached  are  two  articles  which  wlU  soon 
appear  in  our  weekly  column  In  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  The  first  article  Illustrates  the 
dramatic  savings  that  are  possible  In  the 
area  of  space  heating.  These  savings  were 
made  rapidly,  employing  existmg  knowledge, 
and  requiring  no  capital  expenditures.  The 
thrust  of  the  second  article  is  that  the  energy 
crisis  will  force  us  to  alter  our  ways  cf  think- 
ing about  energy.  In  this  article,  an  "absurd" 
idea  is  presented.  It  is  then  modified  to  show 
how  the  shortages  of  gasoline  can  be  'turned 
around"  in  a  five  year  period. 

Post  College  Engineess  Save  30 
Percent  of  Enerct 

Energy  conservation  is  destined  to  be  a 
topic  of  ever-growing  Importance.  Even  when 
Arab  oil  starts  to  flow  again,  and  even  after 
we  get  oil  from  Alaska,  we  shall  find  that  our 
total  energy  resources  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  our  expectation  for  the  latter  half  of 
this  decade.  To  bring  our  expectations  in 
line  with  our  Inadequate  energy  production 
capabilities  wUl  require  a  widely-practiced 
ethic  of  energy  conservation.  Where  can  we 
conserve  and  how  can  we  do  it?  Let  us 
analyze  an  on-going  experiment  at  C.  W. 
Post  College  of  Long  Island  University  In 
Green  vale.  Long  Island.  The  work  Is  under 
the  direction  of  John  P.  Agnew  and  Mai  Ryan 
of  the  BuUdings  atnd  Grounds  Department. 

The  situation  at  the  coUege  Is  this:  Post 
College  uses  approximately  $185,000  per  year 
for  heating  and  $325,000  per  year  for  elec- 
tricity. The  heating  Is  done  prlmarUy  by  oU. 
A  central  power  plant  provides  air  heating 
and  air  cooling  to  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  campus.  A  few  buildings  were 
selected  for  energy  conservation  practices 
and  here  is  what  happened. 

Daytime  temperatures  were  lowered  from 
72  degrees  to  68,  and  at  night  to  about  60 
degrees.  This  resulted  In  about  a  10  percent 
fuel  reduction.  Next,  the  fiow  of  air  was  re- 
tarded throughout  the  selected  buildings. 
This  resulted  in  a  saving  of  an  additional 
30  percent. 

It  is  a  strange  situation,  but  the  air  turn- 
over in  most  buildings  is  unnecessarily  high. 
By  historical  precedent  and  by  engineering 
rule-of-thumb,  the  air  replacement  In  most 
buildings  Is  about  three  volume  changes  per 
hour.  This  Is  over  ten  times  what  is  needed 
for  oxygen  replacement.  In  fact,  if  buildings 
had  odor  removal  systems,  the  air  freshness 
wotild  appear  acceptable  at  very  low  turnover 
rates.  As  cold  air  Is  drawn  in,  it  must  be 
heated.  Here  Is  the  heart  of  the  energy  waste. 
A  building  needs  a  "respiration"  rate  that 
is  timed  to  its  occupants  and  their  work 
schedule.  Hence,  by  restricting  the  air  flow 
and  timing  it  to  the  people-load.  Post  Col- 
lege saved  some  40  percent  of  Its  oU  bill 
in  the  targeted  buildings.  The  principle  of 
climate  control  that  Is  Ulustrated  here  Is 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  "msiss  transit  of 
air  "  for  a  bviildlng. 

Post's  Library  uses  air  conditioning  and 
heating  throughout  the  entire  year.  It  strlkea 
some  people  as  odd  to  hear  that  a  building 
uses  air  conditioning  in  the  winter  and  heftt 
in  the  summer.  This  is  precisely  true.  Most 
modern  office  buildings  require  air  ccoidl- 
tlonlng  In  the  central  power  plant  to  with- 
draw excess  beat  derived  from  lights,  peopl«. 
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offle©  equipment  and  the  absorption  of  sun- 
light by  the  peripheral  rooms.  In  the  sum- 
mer, hot  air  Is  drawn  In  and  chilled  to  about 
65  degrees  to  get  the  excess  moisture  out. 
Then  it  Is  reheated  to  about  72  degrees. 
Without  the  chill -reheat  step,  the  air  con- 
ditioned air  would  be  too  humid.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  orer-chlU  and  re-heat  -cycles  are 
not  coupled  in  most  buUdlngs.  ClUrfBte  con- 
trol technology  developed  over  decades  when 
energy  was  plentiful;  there  never  was  a  need 
to  consider  these  factors  before. 

What  Agoew  and  Ryan  did  in  the  library 
was  to  turn  off  the  air  cooling  system,  and 
regulate  the  heat  to  below  68  degrees  so  that 
lights  and  people  would  not  create  excessive 
heat.  Further,  they  lowered  the  lightnig  lev- 
els from  110  foot  candles  to  about  65.  Thi? 
recommended  lighting  levels  from  the  New 
York  State  University  run  about  40  to  50. 
In  other  words,  the  library  was  over-Ut.  Most 
buUdings  are  over-Ut.  In  fact,  for  every  two 
excessive  watts  of  lighting,  a  building  needs 
one  excessive  watt  of  cooling.  The  practice 
of  lowering  light  levels  saved  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  electric  requirements  in  the  ex- 
perimental buUdlnga. 

Notice  that  these  changes  required  co  cap- 
ital outlays.  The  savings  were  effected  by 
changing  engineering  practices  alone.  Agnew 
and  Ryan  feel  that  if  Post  Installed  Inte- 
grated chlll-rebeat  eqtUpment  and  heat  re- 
covery units  m  the  power  plant' s  stack  ex- 
haust, then  they  ooiild  save  upwards  of  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  fuel  budget.  Energy  con- 
servation for  buildings  is  certainly  techno- 
loglcaily  feasible  and  meaningful  for  our  na- 
tional energy  budget. 

Now  for  the  bad  news.  Post  College  dldnt 
save  money.  Even  though  we  saved  fuel,  the 
fuel  bills  went  up.  Back  In  1972  Post  paid 
13  cenu  per  gallon  for  number  2  heating 
oU;  now  It's  22.5  cents.  Back  In  1972  Post 
paid  56  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
now  Ifs  76  cents.  Tlje  cost  per  kUowart  hour 
of  electricity  went  up  16  percent,  reflecting 
a  "base  rate"  increase  and  a  fuel  adjust- 
ment factor  for  the  higher  costs  of  oil  that 
fires  the  power  plant  at  Post's  utility. 

In  short.  Poet  saved  fuel  but  not  dollars. 
Without  energy  conservation,  climate  con- 
trol costs  will  go  out  of  sight.  As  a  very  gen- 
eral rule-of-thumb.  It  costs  about  one  dollar 
per  square  foot  per  year  to  climate  control 
the  average  Urge  buUdlng.  Puel  costs  are 
going  up.  In  terms  of  coots,  you've  got  to 
conserve  like  crazy  in  order  to  stand  still. 

A  Way  Otrr — CALctn.ATEn  Dtstrttction  or  the 
Atrro 

By  foUowlng  a  perfectly  absurd  Idea  to  Its 
logical  conclusion,  one  may  occasionally  be 
led  Into  a  profound  revelation.  We  did  this 
recently,  ■with  startling  results. 

It  all  started  when  we  puzzled  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  time  schedule  to  achieve  energy 
independence.  By  all  that's  reasonable  and 
holy,  there  Is  no  way  to  achieve  Project  Inde- 
pendence by  the  year  1980.  We  know  it;  the 
energy  erperta  know  It;  and  surely  the  Presi- 
dent knows  It.  So,  why  did  President  Nixon 
set  an  Impoeeible  ga«17 

Wo  all  know  that  It  U  far  better  to  set 
reasonable  goals.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  invite 
frustration,  disappointment,  and  de^»lr.  But 
la  this  always  the  case?  SomeUmes  setting 
ImpoBsible  goau  forces  us  to  depart  from 
traditional  ways  of  thinking,  with  aU  their 
built-in  traps  that  say  "no",  and  cause  the 
mind  to  take  wUd  but  productive  flights  into 
uncharted  regions. 

This  Is  precisely  what  we  tried.  We  asked 
ourselves,  "If  a  macic  genie  floated  out  of 
our  gasoline  tank  and  granted  ns  one  wish  to 
reduce  energy  demand,  what  woiUd  we  ask 
for?"  The  answer  was  clew.  "Demolish  thU 
BlKfat  aU  gas-ga2zlinc  cars  on  the  road  and 
replace  them  tomorrow  with  automobiles 
that  obtAln  twioe  the  miles  per  gallon  of 
present  cars."  Truly  an  abetml  thought! 

But  then  the  ariuuaetk:  of  the  sltuatkm 
took  poeaesstoo  of  our  ooljuls.  The  automobile 
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presently  u.«s  about  30  percent  of  all  petro- 
leum. By  magically  doubling  the  efficiency  of 
all  oars  on  the  road,  we  would  save  15  percent 
of  our  annual  oil  consiunptlon.  This  savings 
would  amount  to  about  1  billion  barrels  of 
oU  per  year.  More  than  we  Import  from  the 
Middle  East.  Belter  than  finding  a  Prudhoe 
Bay  and  obtaining  its  oil  perpetually! 

Suddenly  the  idea  did  not  seem  so  pre- 
posterous. The  .American  public  Is  already 
moving  toward  the  goal  of  energy  efficient 
automobiles.  About  50  percent  of  new  car 
purchases  are  for  the  compact  and  subcom- 
pact  models.  At  the  present  rate,  however,  it 
might  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  these 
cars  win  dominate  the  automobile  popula- 
tion. This  is  much  too  slow  a  r£.te  to  head 
ofT  the  onrushing  energy  crisis. 

But  what  about  accelerating  a  process 
that  is  already  taking  place?  Imngine  that 
Congress  were  to  enact  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  removal  of  energy-wasteful  cars 
from  the  road.  At  firsts  tJie  target  could  be 
sundard  or  larger  sized  cars  live  years  or 
older.  Such  cars  are  typically  out-of-tuno. 
have  faulty  valves,  and  contribute  more  than 
their  share  to  air  pollution.  Congress  could 
guarantee  low -cost  loans  or  provide  tax  In- 
centives to  owners  wishing  to  exchange  these 
cars  for  energy-efficient  automobiles.  The 
old  cars  would  be  destroyed  and  recycled. 
Coii^ress  could  provide  a  statutory  deduc- 
tion of,  say,  $1,000  for  automobile  owners 
who  make  this  choice.  For  those  whose  In- 
come Is  too  low  to  benefit  Irom  this  provision, 
low  cost  loans  corJd  be  made  available. 

It  will  be  argued  that  such  a  plan,  if  fully 
Implemented,  would  seriously  undermine 
the  tax  income  of  the  federal  government.  To 
Illustrate,  If  all  one  hundred  million  cars 
were  to  turn  over  In  five  years,  and  every- 
one took  advantage  of  the  statutory  tax 
provision  the  loss  of  tax  dollars  would  appear 
to  be  about  twenty  billion  dollars  annually. 
Countered  against  this  argument  Is  the  fact 
that  corporate  profits  In  ^e  automobile  in- 
dustry would  go  up.  as  would  corporate  taxes. 
Further,  unless  we  solve  the  energy  crisis, 
unemployment  is  siu-e  to  rise  abruptly.  Un- 
employed Individuals  do  not  pay  taxes.  In- 
deed they  are  a  tax  drain,  since  they  receive 
unemployment  benefits  followed  by  welfare 
payments.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
dollar  drain  resulting  from  continued  Im- 
ports of  Middle  East  oil,  we  suspect  that 
the  federal  Income  would  not  be  adversely 
affected.  Certainly,  the  proposal  warrants 
further  study  since  it  wottid  solve  the  short- 
term  energy  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  of  such 
an  action  by  Congress  would  be  enormous. 
Within  five  years,  virtually  all  cars  on  the 
road  would  be  energy  efficient.  We  would  not 
need  to  Import  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  The 
air  would  be  cleaner.  The  lagging  automobile 
Industry  would  receive  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
Gasoline  rationing  would  be  unnecessary. 
Recreational  activities  would  be  revived.  As  a 
final  bonus,  we  would  save  energy  In  ♦he 
manufacture  of  cars,  sLiwi  -r.iall  cars  require 
Icr^.s  energy  to  produce. 

Perliaps  the  President's  desire  to  achieve 
energy  independence  by  1880  Is  not  as  ludi- 
crous as  It  first  appeared. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL DEGRADATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTtday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  energy  ciliiis,  as  gasoline 
station  lines  have  lengthened  and  build- 
ing temperatures  have  gone  down,  there 
haa  been  the  demand  that  Congress  re- 
verse progress  made  In  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. Many  have  culled  for  relaza- 
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tion  of  air  pollution  emissions  standards 
and  for  accelerated  construction  of 
atomic  powerplants. 

Relaxation  of  environmental  protec- 
tion measures  Is  a  shortrun  expedient 
that  will  create  even  greater  ri'Oblems 
and  may  ultimately  threaten  the  survival 
of  humanity. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Woodwell.  senior  scientist  in 
the  Department  of  Biology,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  v/ril.es  succinctly 
of  the  problems  created  by  reckless  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  energy  storta^'e' 
His  letter,  published  In  the  February  l 
1974  issue  of  Science,  notes  that  the  most 
essential  energy  resource  is  solai-  energy 
captured  by  plants  through  photosynthe- 
sis. Yet  humankind  oiten  misuses  erergy 
soui-ces  such  as  forests  and  oceanic  fish- 
eries. 

Oceanic  fishing  provides  our  primary 
access  to  the  energy  produced  by  ocean 
plants,  yet  we  are  threatening  the  yields 
by  dumping  into  the  seas,  sewage,  indus- 
trial chemicals,  reactor  cooling  water  and 
radioactive  wastes.  'We  have  indiscrim- 
inately dillled  offshore  oil  wells  and  are 
over-harvesting  the  oceans.  Decreased 
yields  from  these  fisheries  are  extremely 
costly.  We  are  loshig  a  renewable  re- 
source and  harming  the  entire  biota. 

As  Dr.  'Woodwell  notes,  if  we  are  really 
interested  in  protecting  humankind  we 
must  preserve  the  biota.  This  means  pro- 
tecting the  air  and  water;  Congress  will 
not  be  doing  this  by  relaxing  environ- 
mental protection  regulations. 

Dr.  'WoodweU's  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Science  magazine  follows; 

BioTic  Enebgt  Flows 
Important  aspects  of  the  energy  shortage 
are  being  ignored  In  both  science  and  gov- 
ernment. We  tend  to  forget  that  most  of  the 
energy  used  by  man  is  solar  energy  that  has 
been  fixed  recently  through  photosynthesis. 
This  energy  provides  food,  fuel,  fibers,  and 
services  that  are  essential  for  a  habitable 
environment.  Although  the  total  amount  of 
energy  available  as  net  primary  production 
through  this  route  has  been  estimated  as  20 
times  the  amount  of  energy  in  current  use 
from  foasU  fuels,  nuclear  power,  and  hydro- 
power,  these  flows  of  energy  from  the  sun 
are  being  reduced.'  When  the  complex  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  systems  of  Indus- 
trialized nations  falter,  as  they  appear  to  be 
doing  at  the  moment,  we  turn  Immediately 
to  biotic  resources  that  are  cloee  to  us.  We 
substitute  fish  for  beef,  wood  for  fuel. 
Mounting  world  food  shortages  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  pressures  on  these  resources. 
Shortages  of  both  oil  and  food  will  get  worse: 
worldwide  demand  is  soartag,  and  supplies 
are  Umited.  Beckless  efforts  to  "solve"  an 
energy  problem  that  Is  unsolvable  in  the  cur- 
rent context  of  growth  threaten  to  speed 
destruction  of  renewable  resources.  Acid 
rains  are  a  good  example.  Relaxation  of  air 
poUution  standards  for  sulfur  wlU  result  lu 
continuation  of  the  trend  of  rising  acidity  In 
rain  In  the  Northeast.  There  Is  Uttle  doubt 
that  a  decade  or  more  of  pneclpltatlon  with 
a  pH  of  between  3.0  and  4  J  wUl  reduce  the 
net  production  of  forests  and  agriculture.  A 
10  percent  loes  of  net  production  in  the  New 
England  states  would  be  the  eqtUvalent  of 
tlie  power  output  of  16  lOOO-megawatt  re- 
actors.  Would  the  people  of  New  England 
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agree  to  supply  such  a  subsidy  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  if  they  had  a  choice? 

There  Is  no  simple  technical  or  social  solu- 
tion to  the  shortage  of  energy.  Growth  in 
energy  consumption  In  the  pattern  of  past 
years  Is  over  for  the  present.  In  addition, 
biotic  flows  of  energy  are  now  being  lost, 
often  Irreversibly;  the  biota  Is  being  mined. 
Environmental  problems  are  not  simply  those 
of  adjusting  techniques  of  energy  produc- 
tion to  reduce  intrusions  on  the  environ- 
ment; they  also  include  the  preservation  of 
the  flows  of  energy — including  food,  mate- 
risJs,  and  services — through  the  biota  to 
man.  The  shortage  of  fossU  fuels  presents  a 
challenge  to  technologists  to  find  more  effi- 
cient ways  of  exploiting  biotic  energy  flows 
on  a  renewable  basis.  The  problem  warrants, 
but  does  not  have,  major  consideration,  in 
the  President's  energy  program.  Facilities 
comparable  to  those  of  a  major  national 
laboratory  should  be  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  the  worldwide  spread  of 
biotic  Impoverishment  that  Is  caused  In  large 
degree  by  current  rates  of  exploitation  of 
nonrenewable  energy  sources. 

O.  M.  Woodwell. 


THE  OIL  SHALE  DUMPING  AND 
DAMAGES  ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation— HJl.12923 — 
to  prohibit  the  dumping  of  spent  oil  shale 
upon  Federal  lands  other  than  those 
lands  specifically  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  oil  shale  develop- 
ment imder  the  prototype  leasing  pro- 
gram. Tlie  bill  provides  that  triple 
damages  can  be  recovered  from  the  leasee 
if  such  dumping  occurs. 

The  Federal  lands  being  leased  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  pro- 
totype oil  shale  program  belong  to  all 
people  of  this  Nation,  but  the  lands  of 
three  States,  Colorado,  'Wyoming  and 
Utah,  are  those  which  will  be  specifically 
affected  by  this  program.  The  entire 
country,  of  course,  vrtll  benefit  from  this 
experimental  program  if  it  produces  the 
technology  through  which  we  can  obtain 
the  oil  foimd  in  the  oil  shale  deposits  at 
reasonable  costs.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  is  the  people  of  the 
three  States  involved  who  will  pay  the 
direct  environmental  and  social  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  need 
to  develop  new  energy  sources.  The 
"energy  crisis"  has,  in  a  few  short 
months,  increased  everyone's  awareness 
that  our  sources  are  limited,  and  that  we 
must — and  can — do  better.  Th<a  Federal 
Government  must  play  a  major  role  in 
helping  develop  these  new  sources.  'We 
are  committed  to  this  idea,  as  we  dem- 
onstrated recently  by  the  passage  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terrior's  prototype  oil  shale  program  is 
also  a  recognition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  play  a  major  role  in  pur- 
suing new  energy  sources,  but  the  tech- 
nology for  processing  oil  shale  is  in  Its 
infancy,  with  many  problems  yet  to  be 
solved.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  program  to  allow  the 
industry  Itself  to  find  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  has  to  be  addressed  by  the  oil  shale 
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Industry  is  how  to  dispose  of  the  spent 
shale.  Oil  shale,  when  processed,  expands 
in  volume.  Obviously,  not  all  of  what  re- 
mains can  simply  be  put  back  where  It 
came  from.  There  has  yet  to  be  developed 
an  environmentally  sound  answer  to 
what  to  do  with  the  excess  spent  shale. 

It  was  therefore  very  distressing  to 
learn  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  announced  that  the  Joint  leasehold- 
ers of  the  first  5,100-acre  tract  in  Colo- 
rado— Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  and  GuU 
Oil  Corp. — have  reported  they  will  need 
5,800  more  acres  of  pubUc  lands  outside 
the  leased  area  to  complete  their  opera- 
tions. They  will,  I  understand,  apply  for 
special  permits  to  use  this  additional 
land  for  resevoirs  and  to  dump  debris. 

This  seems  to  me  to  contrswilct  the 
original  intent  of  Interior's  program, 
which  was  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  from  oil  shale  is  fea- 
sible, both  in  economic  and^«nvironment- 
al  terms.  Permitting  theleaseholders  ad- 
ditional land  on  which  to  dump  the  spent 
shale  seems  to  me  to  ignore  one  of  the 
central  problems  the  program  was  de- 
signed to  meet :  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
spent  shale.  Surely  the  answer  is  not 
to  simply  dump  it  elsewhere. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  'Vanik,  of  Ohio,  re- 
cently asked  the  Comptroller  General  for 
his  opinion  of  the  basic  authority  which 
the  Department  of  Interior  claims  for 
this  extra  allotment  of  land.  Indeed,  the 
Comptroller's  answer  as  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  4, 
1974 — page  2051 — raises  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Department  has  such  au- 
thority. Yet  the  plan  is  continuing  and 
this  land  is  being  set  aside. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  meet  this  problem  head  on  by  declar- 
ing it  illegal  to  dump  spent  shale  on  land 
other  than  that  leased  under  the  original 
prototype  leasing  program.  Any  person 
doing  so  viiU.  lose  his  leEise.  It  provides 
further  for  triple  damages  from  the  les- 
see in  the  event  such  dumping  occurs. 
The  excess  of  damages  recovered  over 
those  used  to  repair  the  land  -will  be 
appUed  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund. 

I  am  hopeful  this  legislation  wUl  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Interior  from 
using  the  back  door  in  this  situation, 
'Without  first  submitting  to  the  full  and 
open  scrutiny  of  congressionsd  hearings. 
The  question  here  is  a  basic  one:  How 
much  authority  does  the  Department  of 
Interior  have  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  Federal  lands?  As  noted  above,  the 
Comptroller  General  questioned  whether 
the  Department  has  the  right  under  cur- 
rent law  to  gi-ant  the  use  of  more  acreage 
than  was  originally  leased.  In  fact,  even 
the  Department  of  Interior  seems  to 
have  the  same  question,  for  It  has  a  pro- 
posal, H.R.  5442,  which  would  add  the 
necessary  authority. 

HSl.  5442  Is  now  before  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Instiiar  Affairs  Comnxlttee.  Hearings  on 
this  blU,  I  understand,  are  in  the  works. 
It  is  here,  In  the  congressional  forum,  that 
the  larger  question  of  how  much  land  should 
be  used  for  the  oil  shale  program  must  be 
resolved,  and  I  hope  that  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  wlU  force  a  full  examination 
of  that  question.  If  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior feels  that  present  technology  warrants 
an  additional  5.800  acres.  It  must  make  this 
case  before  proceeding  to  lease  the  additional 
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land.  The  public  must  participate  In  this 
decision.  The  lands  under  discussion  are 
federal  lands,  belonging  to  all  the  pec^le; 
the  question  of  Its  proper  use  must  in  all 
fairness  be  a  question  that  Is  resolved  In  an 
c^en  and  public  dlcusslon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  new  energy  sources.  My  home 
state  of  Colorado  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  energy  shortage,  and  the 
people  there  share  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try the  desire  to  pursue  every  promise  of 
new  energy  supply.  But  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado are  also  very  aware  that  the  environ- 
ment Is  a  very  precious  resource  Itself.  Na- 
ture, once  despoiled,  can  rarely  be  returned 
to  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony. 

The  prototype  oU  shale  leasing  program 
as  originally  designed  seems  to  meet  these 
dual  concerns.  It  holds  forth  the  promise 
that  both  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the 
States  which  host  these  programs  may  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  the  program.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  Introduced  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  that  promise. 


FEDERAL  SALARIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  WGN  Continental  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  in  Chicago,  carried  a  very  inter- 
esting editorial  in  its  broadcast  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  which  I  wiU  insert  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  It  is  a  very  practical 
analysis  of  the  pending  Federal  salary 
increase  recommended  by  the  President. 

Hopefully,  by  the  end  of  this  week 
some  action  will  be  taken  by  the  House 
and  Senate  subcommittees  to  expedite 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  salary  increase  appUes  to  some  up- 
per echelon,  bureaucrats.  Federal  judges, 
and  executive  branch  officials  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[WON  Editorial   No.   74-041,   Feb.   12,    1974] 
Federal  Salakies 

Members  of  Congress  felt  awkward  from 
time  to  time,  when  they  voted  on  bills  to 
Increase  federal  salaries,  ptoticularly  their 
own  salaries.  But,  since  Congressmen  have 
bills  to  pay.  like  the  rest  of  us.  they  know 
about  Inflation,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And.  from 
time  to  time,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  have 
wanted  a  salary  increase. 

The  question  wsls.  how  to  get  a  raise  In 
pay  without  the  embarrassment  of  going  on 
record  to  vote  for  one.  That  they  solved  a 
Uttle  while  back.  They  put  the  burden  on 
the  President,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  propose  salary 
Increases  for  other  federal  employees  with- 
out including  raises  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  works  this  way:  The  President  submit* 
his  salary  recommendations  for  the  top  level 
of  federal  employees,  about  ten  thousand 
people,  from  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
Cabinet  members,  to  high-ranking  political 
employees  and  career  officers.  In  this  csise. 
the  recommendation  is  seven  and  one  half 
per  cent.  Pay  scales  for  a  large  number  of 
civilian  employees  are  geared  to  what  their 
superiors  earn.  To  keep  the  federal  payroU 
from  becoming  a  political  football  .  .  .  and 
to  save  Congressmen  from  having  to  vote  on 
pay  hikes  .  .  .  the  proposals  take  effect  In  30 
days  .  .  .  unless  Congress  acts  to  disapprove 
them.  Congress  has  another  option  .  .  .  re- 
ducing the  requested  increases. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  paid 
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•43,600  •  J9T.  Mucb  csa  be  said  for  pay. 
tag  our  pubUo  offlcUls  mUrles  compantble 
to  wbAt  tbey  oould  earn  In  prlrato  buslneaa 
•  •  •  wl»»t  tbey  Bbauld  earn  in  canylng  out 
bMTj  nspooslbUiUaa.  And.  the  point  can  b* 
made  that  these  top  10.000  have  received  no 
Incrsaae  alnoe  1909. 

■nie  i^  p*r  cent  pay  hike  guideline  hasnt 
had  much  effect  on  curbing  inflation,  and 
Prasklent  Nixon  la  letting  it  expire  In  about 
ten  weeks.  However,  Congress,  by  voting  It- 
aeU  and  the  reat  ot  the  federal  establish- 
aaent  a  amaUer  Increaae,  might  set  an  ex- 
ample o<  reetraint  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


ESCH 


HON.  MARVIN  L. 

or  iccRXBAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondoM.  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  painful 
dilemmas  caused  by  the  energj'  crisis 
have  come  as  a  genuine  shock  to  a  na- 
tion that  has  done  little,  until  very  re- 
cently, to  discourage  high  consumption 
and  waste.  The  search  for  scapegoats  Is 
intensifying  with  the  environmental 
movement  as  well  as  industry  Ukely 
candidates  for  puniUve  action.  However, 
I  am  confident  that  In  the  long  run  na- 
tional eoergy  plans  will  evolve  to  provide 
u»  with  a  political  and  economic  environ- 
ment that  will  encourage  energy  ccm- 
serratlon  and  development  of  new 
resources. 

OifBcult  times  lie  ahead  and  perhaps 
the  most  denandlSK  single  step  will  be 
for  all  of  us  to  realize  energy  shortages 
are  coinc  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
That  means  we  must  continue  to  make 
sacrifices  and  work  together  to  adapt  to 
a  new  way  of  living  In  which  we  are  no 
longer  otdivlous  to  waste.  Citizen  involve- 
ment ia  an  old  concept,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it  Is 
paying  real  dividends  in  my  district 
where  energy-conscious  individuals  have 
initiated  some  very  beneficial  programs. 
For  example,  citixens  in  the  Ypeilanti- 
Belleville-Saline  area  have  launched  an 
"action-oriented,  problem-solving  local 
organization  to  battle  the  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis."  Sponsored  by  the  Press 
in  YpsUantl,  an  award-winning  dally 
newspaper,  and  the  Ypsilanti  Jayceo^ 
the  program  called  Optfatlon  E-CON 
has  spurred  tntenstre  community  toterest 
in  energy  conservation  and  positive  gov- 
ernment steps  to  help  cope  with  fuel 
shortages. 

As  an  indication  of  the  public  Interest 
In  Operation  E-CON,  some  70  local  resi- 
dents turned  out  for  the  first  public 
meeting  last  December.  Committees  were 
set  up  to  draw  aa  the  expertise  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  citizens.  Potential  solu- 
tions were  discussed  and  sjiecial  prob- 
lems examined.  The  residential  commit- 
tee headed  by  a  hospital  administrator 
concluded  that  homeowners  needed  help 
in  understanding  how  best  to  conserve 
energy.  Steps  were  undertaken  to  convey 
the  ways  homeowners  could  cut  down  on 
their  energy  bills  while  conserving  fuel. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  got  to  work 
on  ways  businesses  could  save  energy 
and  a  legislative  committee  researched 
laws  and  contacted  State  and  local  rep- 
resentaUves.  Somewhat  later,  elected  of- 
ficials were  Invited  under  the  sponsor- 
*blp  U  Operation  E-CON  to  a  public 
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meeting  to  report  on  goverimient  efforts 
and  to  hear  problems  voiced  by  constit- 
uents. 

Every  legislators'  mall  on  energy-re- 
lated problems  has  Increased  dramati- 
cally and  mine  is  no  exception.  Second 
District  residents  have  encountered  such 
a  wide  range  of  dlfftculties  that  I  had 
a  special  hotline  telephone  installed  in 
my  Ann  Arbor  office  with  the  number 
761-PUEL  to  handle  the  cases.  I  am 
hopeful  t}iis  will  speed  up  action  on  in- 
dividual cases  and  help  cut  the  red  tape 
that  has  resulted  from  the  bureaucracy 
surrounding  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
Regretfully,  we  have  too  often  not  re- 
ceived the  expeditious  action  these  prob- 
lems deserve. 

While  Operation  E-CON  committees 
were  busy  working  on  problem-solving, 
the  Press  began  a  column  titled  "Bright 
Ideas"  which  provided  daily  consumer 
hints  on  how  area  residents  could  con- 
serve energy.  The  newspaper  also  offered 
free  classified  advertising  space  to  per- 
sons interested  in  forming  a  carpooL 
Stickers  were  printed  and  given  wide  dis- 
tribution which  declared  "We  Support 
Operation  E-CON  Energy  Conservation." 
No  one  can  fully  asBess  the  results  of 
such  a  community  oriented  effort  to  con- 
serve energy,  but  certainly  the  impact 
must  be  substantial.  While  some  warn 
emotionally  of  riots  in  the  streets  because 
of  fuel  shortages,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  meeting  the  problems  head  on 
with  a  rational  approach  I  believe  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  many  communities. 
To  help  my  colleagues  in  understanding 
how  Operation  E-CON  works,  I  insert 
three  articles  dated  December  4,  1973 
February  1,  1974,  and  February  9,  1974 
from  the  Press  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Enzxgt  Meitinc  Planned 

The  YpeUantl  Area  Jaycees  and  The  Press 
today  Jointly  annoxinced  plans  for  an  "ac- 
tion-oriented, problem-solving  local  organi- 
zation to  battle  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis  in  the  Oolden  Triangle." 

The  cooperative  effort  between  The  Press 
and  the  Jaycees  wUl  kick  off  Wednesday,  Dec. 
13,  with  a  meeting  of  all  govemmentai  lead- 
ers, service  club  officials,  labor  and  buslnesa 
leaders.  The  meeting  is  set  for  7;  30  p.m.  at 
Cleary  College  Auditorium. 

At  that  meeting,  people  In  attendance  will 
divide  into  five  areas  of  concern  and  map  out 
a  strategy  lor  coping  with  the  energy  prob- 
lems we're  going  to  be  facing  in  the  upcom- 
ing montlis. 

The  five  areas  win  include  autos,  commer- 
cial, residences,  safety  and  legislative.  Per- 
sons are  to  choose  the  areas  in  which  they 
have  particular  Interest  of  expertise. 

Gary  Allen,  chairman  of  the  project  for 
the  Jaycees,  stressed  that  neither  the  Jay- 
cees nor  The  Press  plan  en  being  solely  re- 
4>OQslble  for  problem-solving  efforts. 

"We  just  want  to  start  the  ball  roUtng  and 
if  people  are  reaUy  concerned  they'U  actively 
figure  out  solutions  to  the  various  aspects  of 
this  problem,"  Allen  said.  "Ouce  the  five  com- 
mittees are  formed  theyll  be  on  their  own 
working  toward  an  area-wide  solution  to  the 
problem. 

"We  visualize  the  R\.to  committee  advising 
motorists  how  to  cut  down  on  gas  usage  and 
we  picture  the  commercial  committee  helping 
businessmen  keep  energy  consumption  at  a 
minimum  without  affecting  Jobs  or  produc- 
tion. Tlie  residence  committee  will  hopefully 
do  the  same  for  homeowners  and  the  safety 
committee  wUl  make  sura  that  any  of  these 
•nergy-savlng  measures  dont  lead  to  In- 
tolerabls  safety  conditions  in  the  area.  Th« 
leglslaUve  jroup  wUl  hopefuUy  work  wltli 
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local  governmental  agencies  to  see  U  eirec- 
tive  energy  saving  legteUtlon  can  be  enacted 
locally,"  Allen  said. 

Wayne  PoweU,  publlaber-edltor  of  The 
Press  said.  "We  think  if  leaders  from  through- 
out the  community  can  Bit  down  together 
we  can  make  a  more  sincere  effort  to  cone 
with  thU  crisis."  He  added,  "Things  done  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  are  never  as  successful  as 
coordinated  efforts  and  hopefuUy  next 
Wednesday's  meeting  win  allow  the  com- 
munity to  get  together  to  find  some  real 
workable  ways  to  soften  the  effects  of  this 
crisis." 

Allen  pointed  out  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing will  not  be  to  discuss  whether  there  Is  an 
energy  crisis. 

"We're  Uklng  for  granted  this  thing  ex- 
ists  and  that  It's  going  to  hurt  for  a  long 
time.  With  that  as  a  basis  well  want  to  get 
right  down  to  work."  AUen  said. 

Powell  said  the  energy -savings  meeting 
will  only  be  one  aspect  of  the  newspaper's  at- 
tempts to  make  people  aware  of  the  enersv 
crisis.  ^' 

'We've  already  slgnlflcanUy  cut  our  energy 
use  at  the  newspaper  plant  and  we  are  also 
planning  several  promotional  campaigns  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  necessity  to  tighten 
our  energy  belts."  he  said. 

Powell  also  announced  plans  to  offer  free 
classified  advertisements  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  join  a  car  pool. 

"We  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  underestimate  the  potential  effects  of  this 
crisis  and  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  the  commimity  and  the  countrv 
weather  the  problems  a  lack  of  enerKV  1^ 
bound  to  bring."  ' 

Legislators  to  Spkak  at  Public  K-CON 
Mext 

Operation  E-CX3N  is  going  public,  and  local 
legislators  are  going  along. 

Operation  E-OON  Chairman  Rene  Hauser 
announced  plans  today  for  an  energy  brain- 
storming  session  between  the  public  and  lo- 
cal legislators.  The  session  Is  set  for  7 -30 
p.m.  Friday,  reb.  8.  r    i.ov 

Hauser  said  U.S.  Rep.  Marvin  Esch,  R- 
Mich..  state  Sen.  GUbert  Burslcy,  R-Ann  Ar- 
hor.  state  Rep.  Gary  Owen.  D-YpsUantl, 
Tpsilantl  Mayor  George  Goodman  and  Ypsi- 
lanti Townfihip  Supervisor  William  Gaenou 
wiU  participate  in  the  forum. 

"We  plan  to  allow  each  of  the  five  law- 
makers to  explain  what  their  specific  govern- 
ment is  doing  to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis 
and  then  the  five  wlU  submit  to  questions 
and  suggestions  Irom  tha  public,"  Hauser 
said. 

Hauser,  who  Is  an  assistant  vice-president 
for  business  and  finance  bt  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University,  said  the  Operation  E-CON 
session  will  be  the  first  opportunity  Golden 
Triangle  residents  hare  had  to  face  their 
lawmakers  with  the  practical  problems  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

"When  The  Press  and  the  YpsUantl  area 
Jaycees  first  originated  Operation  E-Con, 
they  hoped  to  provide  forums  in  which  the 
public  could  become  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  energy  crisis  and  learn  to  live 
better  with  those  problems."  Hauser  said. 
"We  feel  this  pubUc  opportunity  to  probe 
possible  legislative  solutioi*  to  the  problem 
wlU  provide  valuable  Input  not  only  to  the 
Golden  Triangle  residents  who  attend  the 
session  but  to  the  Uwmakers  as  weU." 

Hauser  indicated  that  if  the  legislative  ses- 
sion is  greeted  well  by  the  public.  slmUar 
forums  win  be  held  In  the  four  other  Opera- 
tion E-CON  sub-areas,  automotive,  safety, 
residential  and  conmierdal. 

The  Ypsilanti  Jaycees  and  The  Press 
started  Operatton  E-CON  In  early  December. 
Since  then  a  daily  Press  feature  called  Bright 
Ideas  has  been  designed  by  the  E-CON  Resi- 
dential Committee  and  The  Press,  and  the 
commercial  sub-oommlttee  has  begun  efforts 
to  educate  bitslnesaes  how  to  cope  properly 
with  the  energy-related  problems. 
Frees  Editor-Publisher  Wayne  PoweU  and 
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Jaycees  President  Herbert  Mcintosh  have  ex- 
pressed pleasure  that  Operation  E-CON  is 
making  such  progress. 

"We're  really  hoping  the  public  gets  in- 
volved with  this  legislative  forum  because 
the  chairmen  of  Operation  E-OON,  particu- 
larly Bene  Hauser,  are  doing  a  great  Job  In 
helping  people  to  cope  with  this  most  serious 
problem,"  Powell  said. 

Officials  Explain  Energy   Moves 

Some  50  persons  turned  o\it  to  hear  local 
elected  officials  explain  how  they're  dealing 
with  the  energy  crisis  at  a  legislative  forum 
sponsored  by  Operation  E-CON  at  Cleary  Col- 
lege Auditorium. 

U.S.  Rep.  Marvin  Esch,  R-Ann  Art)or,  State 
Sen.  Gilbert  Bursley,  R.  Ann  Arbor.  State 
Rep.  Gary  Owen,  D-YpsUanti,  Ypsilanti 
Mayor  George  Goodman  and  Ypsilanti  Town- 
ship Supervisor  William  Gagnon  smd  County 
Comr.  Kathleen  Potjlk,  D-Ann  Arbor,  all  dis- 
cussed various  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis. 

All  the  oflBcials  admitted  the  realities  of 
the  energy  crisis,  but  some,  most  notably  Ms. 
Potjik,  questioned  the  suddenness  of  the 
crisis. 

Esch  explained  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
"surprise"  has  been  the  "inadequate  infor- 
mation gathering  system  we've  had  for  years 
on  energy  related  materials."  Esch  said 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  improve  that 
information  gathering  process. 

Esch  and  Goodman  pointed  out  that  the 
lifestyles  of  the  Americans  are  going  to  have 
to  change  if  they  are  going  to  cope  with  the 
crisis  and  sufficiently  conserve  energy. 

The  group  of  legislators  admitted  one  of 
their  biggest  challenges  is  to  relate  Iccal 
problems  to  tlie  national  scene.  Esch  said  he 
will  increase  his  efforts  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems which  Goodman  or  Ga{;non  may  meet 
on  ttie  local  level. 

Owen  and  Bursley  contended  the  state  leg- 
islature has  EUCoesEfulIy  avoided  partisanship 
on  energy  Issues  and  dted  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  In  the  state  house  on  the  Daylight 
Saving  Time  issue  Friday. 

Charles  "Tony"  Duerr  legislative  sub-com- 
mittee Chairman  of  Operation  E-CON  co- 
chalred  the  meeting  with  Operation  E  CON 
Chairman  Rene  Hauser. 

Operation  E-CON  was  originated  by  Ttie 
Press  and  the  Ypsilanti  Area  Jaycees. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIiNTATI\'ES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nego- 
tiations are  continuing  on  strategic  arms 
limitations  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
SALT  n.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  SALT  I  agreement  resulted  in  a  de- 
cidedly disadvantageous  position  for  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
growing  belief  that  this  damage  to  Amer- 
ican national  security  may  be  com- 
pounded in  future  agreements  that  may 
be  reached  from  SALT  n  or  while  the 
President  is  in  Moscow  in  June. 

One  recent  appointment  to  the  State 
Department's  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Staff— the  SUte  Department  s  think 
tank  operation  that  imder  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  become  increasingly  influential — has 
concerned  advocates  of  a  strong  national 
defense.  This  is  the  appointment  of  Je- 
rome Kahan,  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Kahan  has  written  that  the 
United  States  should  "eschew  offensive 
weapons  programs,  such  as  warhead  ac- 
curacy and  yield  improvement"  which 
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would  enhance  the  ability  of  America's 
laimching  counterforce  strikes  against 
Soviet  ICBM's. 

While  the  record  of  Soviet  military  ex- 
pansion is  clear,  there  are  several  dis- 
armament theorists  who  still  think  that 
the  United  States  must  continually  re- 
assure the  Soviet  Union  that  we  have  no 
aggressive  intentions.  For  some  reason 
these  same  theorists  seem  to  ignore  the 
reality  that  it  should  be  the  Soviet  Union 
giving  some  evidence  of  a  lack  of  aggres- 
sive intentions  and  not  vice  versa. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
two  articles  entitled  "Kissinger's  New 
Disarmament  Expert"  from  the  Febru- 
ary 16,  1974  issue  of  Human  Events  and 
"The  Pentagon's  Nitze:  An  Uncertain 
Trumpet"  from  the  February  23,  1974 
issue  of  Human  Events: 

KissmcER's    New    Disakmament    Exptrt 

Supporters  of  a  strong  national  defense 
posture  were  moderately  pleased  with  the 
unvpilinp  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
$85.8-blllion  military  budget,  more  than  $6 
billion  over  the  sums  to  be  spent  in  fiscal 
1974.  Pressing  the  argument  for  the  budget 
hike  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee la«t  week,  tough-minded  Defen.se  Sec- 
retary James  R.  Schleslnger  stressed  he  of- 
fered "no  apologies"  for  its  size.  In  real  terms, 
he  added,  it  means  "no  more  than  holding 
our  own,"  for  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crea.se  is  consumed  by  pay  and  price  hikes. 

The  Nixon-Schleslnger  budget,  however,  Is 
welcomed  by  hawkish  lawmakers  for  some  of 
the  new  Initiatives  and  increases  in  certain 
critic.T.1  categories.  For  instance,  the  budget 
provides  funds  for  Improving  missile  accu- 
racy, the  acceleration  of  an  ad\*anced  nuclear 
submarine  (the  Trident),  the  speed-up  in 
con^trxiction  of  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  more 
rapid  development  of  strategic  cruise  missiles 
that  can  be  fired  from  either  submarines  or 
aircraft.  Moreover,  it  revitalizes  our  Navy  in 
two  ways:  by  continuing  to  build  necessary 
nuclear  and  conventional  aircraft  carriers 
and  by  con.=Tructing  smaller  and  more  effi- 
cient "mini-carriers." 

So  pleased  was  Sen.  Jim  Buckley  (C.-R- 
N Y.) ,  a  defense  hawk,  with  the  Nixon  budget 
that  he  was  preparing  to  deliver  a  speech 
this  week  claiming  that  President  Nixon  had 
"presented  a  defense  budget  that  is  a  very 
welcome  sight  to  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  feared  that  the  etiphoria  surrounding 
the  alleged  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  well  have 
caused  our  leadership  to  dangerously  cut 
back  In  areas  of  defense  spending." 

While  the  military  budget  reflects  a  cer- 
tain hard  realism,  however,  there  is  still 
mounting  concern  that  the  new  initiatives 
and  weaponry  outlined  by  Schleslnger  last 
week  are  nothing  but  "bargaining  chips,"  all 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  second  round  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  at  Geneva. 

From  a  variety  of  reliable  sources  within 
defense  and  diplomatic  circle?,  It  is  repeat- 
edly heard  that  the  United  States,  with 
Henry  Kissinger  as  the  master,  behind-the- 
scenes  negotiator,  Is  prepared  to  conclude  an 
o!Tcnsl\'e  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  leave  this  country  forever  inferior  to  the 
USSR  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry.  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  for  instance,  who 
raised  a  furor  about  the  outcome  of  SALT  I. 
is  said  to  be  especially  concerned  with  the 
course  Kissinger  is  taking  in  directing  Amer- 
ican disarmament  policy. 

Kissinger  is  not  only  a  "soft-liner"  him- 
self, argue  knowledgeable  Pentagon  officials, 
but  he  is  bringing  into  the  State  Dcpanir.ent 
a  number  of  dovish  theoreticl.irs.  Wliat  par- 
ticularly alarms  some  department  observers 
is  the  increasing  Influence  Kls.«lnger  is  be- 
stowing upon  the  Planning  and  Coordination 
Staff.  The  staff's  director,  Winston  Lord,  a 
long-time  Kissinger  intimate,  i.^  considered 
a  devout  dove. 
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As  Newfweek  recently  described  him.  Lord 
Is  Kissinger's  "valued  aide,  intellectual  com- 
rade-in-arms and  personal  friend.  He  nas 
been  a  Kissinger  braintr uster  for  nearly  five 
years:  as  special  assistant,  he  accompanied 
his  boss  six  times  to  China,  four  times  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  some  25  times  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  with  the  North  Viel^namese.  If 
anyone  in  the  State  Department  can  be  called 
'Kissinger's  Kissinger,'  it  is  Winston  Lord." 

When  Kissinger  appointed  the  36-yeaj-old 
Lord  to  run  the  departments  think-tank 
operation,  Kissinger  told  Lord  that  the  plan- 
ning staff  would  play  a  "principal  role"  In 
shaping  policy  options  for  the  secretary  of 
state. 

In  his  effort  to  shape  Kls-singer's  options 
on  nuclear  matters,  Lord  has  brought  on 
board  the  PCS  Jerome  Kahan,  a  former 
staffer  with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
meut  Agency  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  writing  on  strategic  nuclear  doctrine 
for  the  liberal  Brookings  Institution.  Kahan  s 
OA 11  writings  plus  what  he  says  to  frier.ds  and 
acquaintances  clearly  mark  him  as  an  out- 
right dove.  Indeed,  Kahan's  move  from 
Brookings  to  the  PCS  has  brought  open  hand- 
wringing  from  Pentagon  oJ^cials.  who  are 
now  certain  that  Kissinger,  bolstered  by  euch 
disarmament  theoreticians  as  ifoha".  is 
determlued  to  undermine  the  liiiiiLary  at 
&.y..T  IL  I 

While  Kahan  might  not  subscribe  to  the 
description,  his  own  writings  project  an  ex-! 
treme  fear  that  the  United  States  might 
take  some  action  to  protect  it.self  that  would 
provoke  the  Soviets  into  mounting  a  fresh, 
nuclear  arms  race.  Kahan  seems  especially 
worried,  for  instance,  that  American  policy- 
makers might  deploy  too  many  defensiie 
weapKDns,  thus  Irritating  top  Soviet  strate- 
gists. Moreover,  Kahan  appears  to  have  few 
worries  regarding  Soviet  provocations,  in- 
cluding Russia's  massive  buildup  of  offensive 
weapons,  even  since  S.^LT  I. 

The  types  of  options  on  defense  that 
Kahan  might  develop  for  Kissinger  were  out- 
lined at  a  conference  on  foreign  policy  on 
Oct.  23.  1972.  sponsored  by  Pepperdlne  Uni- 
versity. Kahan  submitted  a  discussion  power 
for  the  conference  in  which  the  central  em- 
phasis foc^ised  on  the  need  to  restrain  the 
impulse  of  US.  officials  to  counter  the  Soviet! 
nllitary  threat. 

The  U.S..  advised  Kahan.  should  reject  ef- 
forts to  modify  the  SALT  agreements  to  per- 
mit a  nationwide  system  of  anti-balUstic 
missiles.  In  addition,  .\merica  should  "eschew 
offensive  weapons  rrograms.  such  as  war- 
head accuracy  and  yield  Improvements," 
which  would  prortde  it«  land  or  sea-based 
missiles  with  the  eapecity  to  lattnch  coun-i 
ter-force  strikes  against  Soviet  ICBM.^.  (The 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  the  capacity  to 
strike  oi.r  ICBV.s  doesn't  appear  to  worry^ 
Kahan  tr^o  much.) 

•Tn  fact,"  Kahan  wer.t  on,  "consistent  wl 
the  proposition  that  all  nuclear  defenses  are! 
potentially  destabilizing,  the  U.S.  should  also 
avoid  mitlatlng  massive  anti-submarine  war- 
fare deployment  efforts  .  .  .  and  should  re- 
duce rather  than  increase  its  air-defense  net- 
work." 

While  the  absence  cf  US.  ABMs  should  al 
leriate  any  Kremlin  fear  that  the  US  mighti 
embark  on  a  first-strike  strategy,  said  Kahanj 
the  "combination  of  American  missive  coun-j 
terforce,  AEW  and  air-de^erLse  efforts  wouldl 
create  a  serious  tlireat  to  the  USSR's  deter- 
rent within  the  next  decade." 

"On  a  broader  level,"  Kahan  maintained^ 
"U.S.  leaders  should  recognize  that  programs 
which  they  consider  to  be  stabilizing,  such  as 
new  submarines  or  bombers,  might  well  trig- 
ger Soviet  reactions  based  on  Moscow's  polii- 
ic»l  attitudes  or  psycliological  outlooks.  Even 
if  certain  U.S.  weapons,  such  as  Trident  or 
the  B-1,  might  not  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
the  USSR's  retaliatory  ce^abillty,  premature 
deployment  of  any  ma>or  strategic  sy.«tems 
could  stimulate  a  Soviet  reaction  for  political 
•force-matching'  reasons,  particularly  if  the 
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Kremlin  came  to  believe  that  the  US    was 
xnovlag  toward  some  form  of  superiority  • 

Scattered  through  Kahan's  writings  are  a 
myriad  of  don'ta  for  VS.  policy-makers  In 
the  next  phaae  of  SALT.  Kahan  even  goes 
so    far    a«    to    suggest    that    U.S.    leaders 
shouldn't  take  "high  confidence"  measures  to 
protect  our  weaponry!  "Premature  force  de- 
clslona  taken  to  hedge  against  future  Soviet 
threats  of  low  probability  should  be  avoided, 
and  In  many  instances  reliance  on  high  con- 
fidence measures  to  ensure  survivability  and 
penetrability  might  have  to  be  forpgone  In 
favor  of  measures  which  are  less  reliable  but 
also  less  provocative."  "Unilateral  restraints,' 
Kahan  argued,  could  bring  great  benefits. 
^^  For    the    future,    urged    Kah.-'.n,    officials 
should    play    down    our    nuclear    strength 
avoid  attributing  undue  significance  to  vara- 
tions  in  the  U.S.-Sovlet  force  balance,  and 
refrain  from  overstating  the  danger.^;  of  the 
Soviet    threat    or    the   problems   of    nuclear 
parity." 

In  short,  what  Kissinger's  new  disarma- 
ment adviser  believes  Is  that  America,  In  or- 
der to  reach  a  productive  outcome  at  SALT 
n,  must  restrain  its  protective  impulses  en- 
gage in  unilateral  dlsarmamsnt,  refrain  from 
provoking  the  Soviets  with  "high  coafldence" 
defensive  measures  and  virtually  ignore  what 
even  Time  magazine  now  sees  as  the  growing 
and  ominous  nuclear  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  what  profoundly  disturbs  the 
hard-liners  In  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  Is 
that  they  believe  that  these  days  Kissinger 
and  Kahan  think  very  much  alike. 

The  Pentacon'.s  NrrzE:   An  Uncert.mn 

TRUMPET 

No  sooner  did  It  become  known  that  Henry 
Kissinger  had  hired  Jerome  Kahan,  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament  advocate,  to  enter  the 
top  councils  of  the  State  Department  (see 
Human  Events,  February  16.  page  3)  than 
word  leaked  out  that  yet  another  controver- 
sial disarmament  expert  had  been  slated  for 
a  key  Pentagon  poet.  That  expert:  Paul 
Nltze,  an  old  Democratic  hand  who  played  a 
major  role  In  shaping  the  disarmament  pol- 
icies of  former  JFK-LBJ  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Nltze  U  expected  to  be  named  to  the  job 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  the  same  Job  he 
held  In  the  Kennedy  years  and  from  which 
he  and  hla  successors  exerted  a  powrful 
mapact  on  the  Pentagon's  defense  and  for- 
eign f)oUcy  planning. 

While  the  New  York  Times'  Leslie  Oelb 
quoted  a  former  Nltze  colleague  as  saving 
that  he's  "the  most  knowledgeable  hawk  in 
town,"  others  more  closely  acquainted  with 
his  positions  take  strong  exception  to  the 
•hard-liner"  portrait.  In  the  phrase  of  one 
observer,  Nltze,  at  best.  Is  "an  uncertain 
trumpet."  Par  from  strengthening  the  hawk- 
ish viewpoint  in  the  Defense  Departm.'nt 
for  instance,  there  are  some  knowledgeable 
defense  experts  who  believe  that  Nltze  might 
seriously  undermine  the  Pentagon's  position 
on  a  variety  of  Issues,  Including  its  "semi- 
hard-  attitude  toward  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks. 

Though  even  hU  critics  will  acknowledge 
has  hawkish  moments.  Nltze's  rhetoric  and 
actions  In  the  past  are  not  consistent  with 
the  views  of  a  "hard-Uner."  Nltze's  views  on 
disarmament,  in  fact,  have  proved  fairly  con- 
sistent— and  dovUh— since  1958 

In  November  of  that  year,  for  Instance, 
Nltze  presided  over  Section  2  of  the  Fifth 
World  Order  Study  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches  which  met  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Tte  panel  clahned  that  "aggressive  tactics 
or  the  CMnmunlst  powers  are  caused,  In  part 
by  fear  of  their  own  security  .  .  .  and  the 
history  of  Western  imperialism  must  be  taken 
Into  account  U  we  are  to  understand  contem- 
porary Communist  attitudes."  It  also  claimed 
mat  American  nuclear  stockpUes  and  wide- 
ly scattered  military  bases,  some  of  them 
near  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  arouse 
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apprehension"  among  the  Communist  rulers 
The  clear  Implication  ot  that  argument  of 
course,  was  that  America  should  relieve  Soviet 
fears  by  abandoning  our  overseas  mlssUe 
bases. 

Furthermore,  the  panel  urged  +'^e  United 
States  to  encourage  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  aban- 
don the  offshore  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Ivlat- 
su,  to  suspend  nuclear  tests  unilaterally  and 
to  use  force  only  u  it  were  "sanctioned  by, 
and  under  control  of,  the  United  Nations  " 

Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  1963.  after  he  had  been  nominated  as 
secretary    of    the    Navy,    Nltze    said    he    had 

nn1nt»"fL^  '^'l^'^'^  *"^  "^'^"^  °^  ^1«  Panel's 
points,  though  exactly  which  points  were  not 
always  clear.  His  performance  was  not  alto- 
gether convincing  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  own  thinking  clearly  bore  a  strikine 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  controver- 
sial aspects  of  the  panel  report 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs  under  Kennedy, 
he  had.  in  fact,  endorsed  an  American  de- 
i!!^f /tt^!^^  th'^t  would  not  "provoke"  the 
Souet  Union  he  had  favored  withdrawal  of 
U.S    missiles  from  Tur'c^'.  Italy  and  Ene- 

niil;  f°^  ?^  '"'^  °P«"'y  supported  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  pact  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
fX  ,1  ^°?='"^e<l  «^as  a  -net  disadvantage" 
^.K  ^^^-  "^litary.  Moreover,  when  ^n. 
fhof*  ^"l"^"  (D.-Ga.).  then  chairman  of 
if  hi^'If  ^  K^"'^'^^^  Committee,  asked  Nltze 
if  he  had  believed  In  1958  "that  we  should 
pressure  the  Chlne,se  Nationalists  to  evacuate 
Q'.emoy  and  Matsu,"  Mitze  replied.  "My  rec- 
ollection is  in  1958  I  did  think  so."  Nltze 
also  opposed  the  1955  Senate-House  resolu- 
tion empowering  the  President  to  commit 
American  forces  to  protect  those  offshore  Is- 
lands from  a  Red  Chines*  attack. 

An?»'^!.,f'  *i^®  '^°^^  provocative  resolutions 
emanating  from  the  World  Order  Study  Con- 
ference  panel  was  the  proposition  that  Amer- 
t?on^H°V^'*  ""^^  ^°^'^  °°'y  '^  It  were  "sanc- 
TTn?.  H  ^''V.^'"^  ""^"  *^^  «=°°trol  Of,  the 
United  Nations."  Nltze  said  he  opposed  this 
part  of  the  panel  recommendations  but  his 
denial  was  less  than  persuasive  In  view  of  the 
startling  speech  he  delivered  to  military  and 
civilian    personnel    in    AsUomar,    Calif      on 

w'JJ'r^  o-H^^^^r"""""'"  *^^  y«^"  after' me 
World  Order  Study  Conference  In  Cleveland 
and  a  few  months  prior  to  Kennedy's  elec- 

vlOQ. 

The  Nltze  speech  consisted  of  a  series  of 
finely  reasoned  assumptions,  but  the  key 
element  was  that  America  should  no  longer 
strive  for  nuclear  superiority  over  the  Sortet 
Umon  or  what  Nltze  defined  as  a  "Class  A" 
capability.  Instead,  said  Nltze,  the  United 
States  should  aim  for  a  "secure  second-strike 
capability"  with  the  capacity  to  retaliate  U 
the  Soviets  strike  the  first  blow 

Indeed,  Nltze's  4,000-ward  address  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment poUcy  pursued  so  diligently  and  dlsas- 
,^^^^.^1  *^*  Kennedy  Administration,  a 
policy  that  called  for— and  resulted  m— the 
deliberate  abandonment  of  VS.  nuclear  supe- 
riority over  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Asllomar,  Nltze  went  oven  further  than 
most  dovish  nuclear  experts  by  expUcltly 
proposing  a  plan  that  would  make  the  United 
Nations  the  ultimate  orblter  of  when  the 
Western  world  could  employ  its  strategic  nu- 
Clear  arsenal.  Said  Nltze:  6  v-  "u 

,,',T!i!  «'=tlons  I  propose  are  the  foUowlni?- 
(1)  TTiat  we  concentrate  on  buUdlng  a  vari- 
ety of  secure,  purely  retaliatory  systims. 
(^)  that,  when  we  have  such  a  mix  of  rela- 
tlvely  secure  systems,  we  ecrap  the  fixed- 
based  vulnerable  systems  that  have  their 
principal  utility  as  components  of  a  Class  A 
[superior]  capability;  (3)  that  we  multl- 
lateralize  the  command  of  our  retaliatory 
systems  by  making  SAC  (the  Strategic  A^ 
Command)  a  NATO  command,  and  (4)  that 
we  inform  the  United  Nations  that  NATO 
will  turn  over  ultimate  power  of  decision  on 
the  use  of  these  systems  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  subject  to  the 
foUowlng  conditions: 
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"(a)  That  we  and  our  alUes  will  assume 
continuing  responslbUlty  for  manning,  main- 
taining and  Improving  these  systems. 

"(b)  That  UJf.  Inspectors  would  be  in- 
vited to  Inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
these  are  the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are 
maintaining. 

"(c)  That  a  UJN.  order  to  use  them  win  be 
honored  only  in  the  event  some  nation  has 
Initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  on  or  over  Its  own  territory  in  self-de- 
fense against  military  aggression.  .      " 

In  other  words,  Nltze  proposed  turnine 
oyer  America's  and  NATO's  strategic  retali- 
atory forces  to  the  Afro-Asian-dominated 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Nltze-imposed  conditions,  moreover,  would 
have  been  rendered  the  U.N.  Impotent  for 
tne  world  organization  itself  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  allow  the  use  of  weapons 
consigned  to  it^  control  if  the  Soviets  had 
launched  a  massive,  conventional  assault 

Facing  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
niittee  three  years  later,  Nltze  Initially  tried 
to  downplay  his  proposal,  but  under  con- 
siderable prodding  he  acknowledged  It  had 
been  seriously  put  forth.  Furthermore,  only 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  appearance  before 
the  committee,  Nitze,  according  to  a  Human 
LvENTs  source,  had  stoutly  defended  his 
Asllomar  address  before  the  liberal  Democra- 
tic Study  Group  In  the  House.  When  Sen 
Harry  Byrd  (D.-Va.)  asked  Nltze  about  his 
remarks  before  the  DSO,  Nitze  said  that  his 
"recollection"  was  that  "I  eald  that  I  very 
recently  reread  this  Asllomar  speech,  and 
there  were  elements  In  it  which  I  thought 
stood  up  after  having  reread  It  " 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D.-W.  Va.),  now  the 
Democratic  whip  m  the  Senate,  remarked  to 
Nltze  at  the  time:  "I  don't  want  to  Impugn 
your  sincerity  .  .  .  [but]  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  my  reading  of  this  speech  I  get  an  Impres- 
sion that  you  tlirew  out  an  idea  which  you 
thought  might  really  be  practicable  and  fea- 
sible. You  attempted  to  destroy  the  antici- 
pated objections  to  It.  ...  I  don't  think  a 
careful  reading  of  the  statement  really  would 
convmce  me  and  persuade  me  that  it  was 
indeed  Just  a  mere  proposal  which  you  did 
not  believe  In.  ..." 

Under  Byrd's  contlniUng  barrage,  Nltze 
owned  up:  "I  sincerely  wanted  this  to  be 
analyzed  by  these  people  who  were  there 
I  thought  it  was  worthy  of  discussion  " 

In  later  years,  Nltze  has  also  been  noted 
for  his  soft  poUcles.  From  1987  to  1969  Nit2» 
was  No.  2  man  In  the  Defease  Department. 
In  the  Nixon  Administration,  he  has  been 
an  Important  member  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks,  and  pubUcly  defended 
SALT  I.  although  he  has  been  critical  of  the 
outcome  in  private  conversations.  In  addition 
to  his  disarmament  views,  he  also  opposed 
the  Vietnam  War  and  argued  against  the  be- 
lief that  Hanoi  could  be  bombed  into  sub- 
mission. 

So  much  for  Nltze  "the  hawk."  Nltze  may 
now  m  fact,  believe  In  a  "harder  line"  than 
he  has  voiced  on  the  record,  as  many  ob- 
servers seem  to  think.  And  Judged  by  the 
disarmament  theorlsta  who  think  the  US 
strategic    arsenal    should   bo   reduced    to  a 

fl»l?^^,^.l^'^°™*'*  <*  "P*"^'  ^  case  one  goes 
flat),    Nltze    Is   probably    considered    a   Dr, 

f<.^^^*'°''*-  ?^*  "  P*=*  *»  prologue,  as  the 
saying  goes,  the  selection  of  Paul  Nltze  Is 
hardly  likely  to  firm  up  the  attitudes  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Schlesmger  or  send  a  single 
Shiver  down  the  spines  of  Kremlin  strategists. 


THE  NAnONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr   KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  television  policy  of  the 
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National  Football  League  last  fall,  some 
disparaging  remarks  were  made  In  this 
Chamber  about  professkmal  football  In 
general,  and  about  the  NFL  in  partic- 
ular. 

I  would  first  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  little-known  facts 
about  those  activities  of  the  NFL  which 
often  go  unnoticed  but  which  reflect  an 
Integral  part  of  league  policy. 

llie  National  Football  Lesugue  has  vol- 
unteered NPL  films  and  TV  air  time,  for 
the  promotion  of  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams, since  1971,  valued  at  $250,000. 
NFL  players  and  their  famihes  have  also 
donated  their  time  for  radio  and  televi- 
sion commerciais  and  personal  appear- 
ances to  promote  these  agency  efforts.  In 
the  past  3  years  the  NFL  has, extended 
over  a  half  million  dollars  of  time,  people 
and  footage  for  gtwemmental  projects 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  well  as  for  projects  dealing  with  sickle 
cell  anemia,  high  blood  pressure.  Good- 
will Industries,  Carea:s,  United  Way.  and 
cancer  research.  The  National  FootbaU 
League  and  the  players  of  the  NFL  have 
willingly  and  actively  supported  these 
civic  service  programs  because  they  real- 
ize that  their  special  expertise  and  ap- 
peal to  a  large  cross  section  of  our  popu- 
lation places  them  in  a  unique  position 
to  easily  Influence  their  audiences,  and 
in  possessing  that  influence,  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  society  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  programs  that  better  the 
society. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  years  in 
pro  football  and  of  my  affiliation  with  the 
game — its  players,  owners,  and  fans. 
And,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  concern  and  commit- 
ment of  the  league  to  the  betterment  of 
our  country  and  our  people. 

Second,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  some  current 
statistics  on  league  attendance  which 
reflects  what  may  be  the  results  of  the 
Congress  recent  alteration  of  NFL  TV 
policy. 

On  Thursday,  December  13,  1973,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "NFL  No-Shows  Jump  60  Percent 
Prom  "12."  In  essence,  the  article  pointed 
out  that  in  the  13-week  season  of  1972, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
lift  television  blackouts  in  cities  where 
NPL  games  were  played,  the  "no-show" 
spectator  count  was  524,871.  For  that 
same  period  in  1973.  after  the  legislation 
became  effective,  the  early  estimated 
"no-show"  amount  was  826,182.  More 
recent  figures  reported  by  the  league 
show  that  for  the  1973  regular  14-week 
season  there  were  109  televised  games 
and  1,017,333  "no-shows."  The  post- 
season "no-shows"  totaled  41,902. 

It  would  seem.  In  the  Interest  of 
objectivity.  Congress  should  monitor 
closely  the  effects  of  hf  ting  the  TV  black- 
out. Admittedly,  all  the  evidence  is  not 
in.  Yet,  as  the  Post  points  out: 

The  real  test  Is  expected  to  come  next  sea- 
son when  season-ticket  holders,  who  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  NFL  attendance,  make  their 
decisions  about  renewing  tickets. 

To  call  attention  to  these  facts  is  not 
to  "cry  wolf"  or  engage  In  a  "doomsday  ' 
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prediction  about  the  destructicHi  of  pro 
football.  However,  the  Members  who 
voted  to  alter  the  TV  policy  of  pro  foot- 
ball should  be  open  to  onpirical  evidence 
that  indicates  trends  in  pro  football's 
financial  future.  Rather  than  closing  our 
minds,  or  criticizing  the  league  for 
showing  its  side  of  the  story,  and  even 
telling  pro  football  to  outlaw  the  zone 
defense,  let's  be  openminded  enough  to 
watch  these  statistics  and  trends  and  be 
wUling  to  adopt  remedial  legislation  if 
the  facts  so  warrant. 


PICIONG  UP  THE  PIECBS  IN  CHILE, 
AN  UNTOLD   STORY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARfCK 

OF    LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973,  after  3  years  under 
Marxist  rule,  the  people  of  Chile  dra- 
matically rejected  Communist  President 
Salvador  AUende  Gossens  and  his  Marx- 
ist regime.  The  anti -Communist  military 
had  stUTounded  the  Presidential  Palace. 
Unwilling  to  answer  to  his  Communist 
masters  for  his  failure,  Allende  com- 
mitted suicide  with  a  gim  given  him  by 
Fidel  Castro,  whom  he  had  sought  to  re- 
place as  the  most  celebrated  Communist 
in  the  Americas.  Allende  left  behind  him 
an  economy  so  destroyed  by  communism 
that  it  may  take  years  to  recover. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  outrage  ex- 
pressed by  Communists  and  radicals  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world 
was  to  be  expected.  Their  "showcase  of 
democratic  socialism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  as  Allende's  Communist 
regime  was  called  had  failed.  In  its  fail- 
ure, the  Allende  government  had  learned 
what  other  Commimists  have  long 
knoisTi — that  a  free  people  will  not  will- 
ingly trade  liberty  for  communism. 

By  midsummer,  most  observers  real- 
ized that  Allende  had  led  Chile  to  the 
brink  of  ci\Tl  war  or  total  collapse.  Eco- 
nomic chaos  paralyzed  the  country.  In- 
flation had  reached  a  staggering  350  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  July— the  highest 
In  the  world.  Consumer  prices  were 
more  than  doubling  every  4  months,  and 
Tviiat  consumer  products  were  available 
were  earmarked  as  a  first  priority  for 
party  members.  The  people  were  forced 
to  endure  massive  waiting  lines  to  pur- 
chase their  government  rations  of  food 
and  clothing,  or  to  turn  to  the  black 
market.  Paper  currency  was  so  devalued 
by  inflation  that  rather  than  reporting 
to  work  for  a  daily  wage,  workers  often 
found  it  more  beneficial  to  stand  in  line 
for  a  government  handout,  which  many 
then  sold  on  the  black  market.  The  black 
market,  by  now  the  free  market  left  in 
Chile,  became  the  only  industry  in  ttie 
land  that  showed  a  profit. 

Allende's  policies  of  agrarian  reform, 
which  turned  farmers  into  employees  of 
the  state,  resulted  in  a  drop  of  almost  20 
percent  in  agricultural  production.  Un- 
certainty over  expropriation  of  their 
crops  and  land  discouraged  farmers  from 
planting.  Agricultural  production  sank  to 
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the  level  of  1936,  when  there  had  been 
half  as  many  people  to  feed.  Almost  half 
of  the  country's  export  earnings  had  to 
be  used  to  import  food.  And  the  balance - 
of-payments  deficit  and  foreign  debt 
soared — doubling  in  only  3  years.  When 
the  new  government  took  control  from 
the  Communists  it  found  that  the  Treas- 
ury contained  only  enough  money  to 
finance  for  a  single  day  the  purchase  of 
food  needed  from  abroad. 

Repeated  and  prolonged  strikes  by 
copper  miners  had  caused  the  country's 
major  industry  to  clank  to  a  halt.  The 
demands  of  miners  for  higher  wages  to 
combat  soaring  inflation  were  coui^ed 
with  protests  against  the  inept  admin- 
istration of  the  mines  by  Allende's  polit- 
ical commissars.  Political  appointees 
swelled  the  ranks  of  workers.  They  spent 
more  time  organizing  and  attending 
party  meetings  than  in  mining  ore,  and 
the  industries  operated  only  at  fantastic 
losses.  The  eflQcient  mming  operations 
that  Allende  had  without  compensation 
"Chileanized"  from  U.S.-based  compa- 
nies became  political  playthings  for  the 
Marxists. 

Hundreds  of  industries  were  national- 
ized. To  force  the  bankruptcy  of  remain- 
ing private  enterprises.  Allende  froze 
prices  on  goods  manufactured  by  private 
concerns  and  at  the  same  time  granted 
large  wage  raises  while  inflating  the 
prices  of  government-controlled  raw  ma- 
terials. As  this  escalated,  whole  industries 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Allende's  Marxist 
henclimen  and  the  economy  disinte- 
grated. 

FMrious,  the  people  reacted.  Strikes  by 
truckers,  shopkeepers,  white-collar  work- 
ers, taxi  drivers,  and  hospital  technicians 
rocked  Chile  in  the  montlis  before  tlie 
government  was  toppled.  AU  semblance 
of  social  and  economic  order  had  been 
destroyed  in  Chile. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  he  paid  lipservjce 
to  his  goal  of  establishing  a  Communist 
state  in  Chile  through  democratic  means, 
Salvador  Allende  armed  an  international 
brigade  of  workers,  students,  and  foreign 
Communist  revolutionaries,  who  had 
been  quietly  infiltrated  into  the  country. 
He  now  realized  that  his  only  hope  of 
retaining  pov.er  was  through  an  armed 
Communist  takeover.  Li  a  letter  of  July 
29,  1973,  discovered  among  other  Presi- 
dential docimients  after  the  coup,  Cuban 
dictator  Fidel  Castro  urged  Allende  to 
rally  his  forces  and  strike: 

.  .  Don't  for  a  single  Instant  forget  the 
fcH-mkiable  power  of  the  Chilean  labour  class, 
and  the  energetic  backing  that  It  has  afforded 
you  at  all  difficult  times.  It  can.  at  a  call 
from  yon  should  the  revolution  be  endan- 
gered, paralyse  those  who  favor  a  coup  d'rtat. 
retain  the  adherence  of  vaciUators,  impose 
Its  conditions,  and  decide  once  and  forever 
.  .  .  the  fate  of  Chile.  The  enemy  should 
know  that  it  has  been  sununcined  and  ki 
ready  to  come  into  action.  Ite  strength  and 
combat  Ivenesrs  may  tilt  the  scale  in  ycur 
favor,  even  though  other  circumstances  may 
be  unfavorable. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  intensive  guerrilla 
training  and  the  large  cactes  of  arms 
and  ammunition  stored  for  them  in  the 
Presidential  Palace  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings,  Allende's  paramilitary 
commandos  offered  little  organized  re- 
sistance to  the  military  on  tiie  morning 
of  the  coup.  It  was  a  preemptive  move — 
well  timed  and  well  organised.  In  the 
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President's  luxurious  home  in  Santiago 
the  armed  forces  discovered  an  arsenai 
sufficient  to  supply  over  2,000  men. 

There  were  Russian-made  rockets  30- 
and  50-caUber  heavy  machlneguns,  AK- 
47's.  recoiUess  antitank  weap<xis,  and 
bazookas— with  enough  ammunition  to 
permit  sustained  gunfire  for  over  24 
hours.  A  bomb  factory  and  a  guerrlUa 
school  were  discovered  at  the  home  of  Al- 
lende's  private  secretary.  Caches  of  ex- 
plosives, grenades,  assault  guns,  and 
Molotov  cocktails  were  found  in  factories 
and  industrial  plants  operated  by  Allen- 
de's  Communist  appointees. 

Documents  found  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Daniel  Vergara 
a  Community  Party  leader,  indicates 
that  If  the  military  coup  had  not  taken 
place  when  It  did  the  Communists  would 
nave  launched  their  formal  takeover 
Plans  had  already  been  made,  and  sched- 
uled to  assassinate  top  military  leaders 
on  September  17.  Even  former  ChUean 
President  Eduardo  Prei,  who  Is  hardly 
known  as  a  rightwing  extremist,  looked 
upon  the  junta  as  the  only  escape  from 
a  Communist  takeover: 

Th©  oountry  had  no  other  way  out  towards 
»lv»tlon  but  a  government  by  the  Junta. 
AUende  had  come  to  eetabUsh  Communism 
by  violence,  not  through  democratic  means 
And  when  deceived  democrate  realized  the 
magnitude  of  thia  treason.  It  was  too  late- 
masses  of  guemueroe  had  been  anned.  and  a 
program  of  extermination  of  military  clvU 
^tlo^"""*^*"  heads  was  about  to  be  put  Into 

Chile  was  spared  the  massive  butchery 
that  followed  Communist  revolutions  in 
Cuba,  China,  and  Russia.  The  military 
apparently  acted  only  after  the  threat  of 
a  Communist  takeover  by  force  seemed 

S^»f°i-  ^°L*^  y^"  *^e  military  in 
Chile  had  avoided  involvement  in  civilian 
politics.  But,  as  the  Communists  have 
proved  again  and  again,  there  are  far 
woree  ways  to  Uve.  And  within  a  week  the 
junta,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  National 
Police,  had  established  its  credibility  as 
a  government  and  began  to  move  the 
country  back  toward  liberty. 

For  one  thing,  it  assumed  fuU  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foreign  debts  of  the 
previous  administration.  The  United 
States  is  stUl  waiting  for  payment  of 

f-^^ncT^y  ^"^*»  "»  ISl"^  and  Cuba 
In  1959.  This  was  a  significant  step 
^'^^X'^  ^reestablishing  international 
credit  and  respecttibiUty. 

In  the  subsequent  rush  of  the  US 
press  to  deplore  military  rule  by  the 
new  government,  inaccuracies,  misrep- 
rraentations.  and  deliberate  lies  were 
neadmied  across  our  country,  wide- 
spread coverage  was  given  a  Newsweek 
siory.  filed  by  correspondent  John 
Barnes,    claiming    an    "official    morgue 

^^^T^C^°'^^  ^""^  '^^"g  the  first 
'je«fcf /oUowing  the  overthrow  of  Com- 
rade Allende  the  Santiago  morgue  proc- 
T^  2.796  bodies.  It  implied  that  execu- 
tions had  taken  place  on  the  same  scale 
to  other  Chilean  cities.  The  report 
created  a  sensation  and  shocked  most 
Americana.  It  was  even  read  into  the 
CoNGRtssioNAt  RECORD  as  representing 
the  brutaUty  of  the  new  antl-Commu- 
ntet^TCTnment.  The  Newsweek  report 
named  wide  clrculaUon  on  college  cam- 
PUSCB  and  was  used  by  Marxist  groups  to 
raise  money  for  anU-Chile  propaganda 
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Orave  doubts  about  what  had  really  hap- 
pened in  Chile  were  created  in  the  minds 
of  millions  of  uninformed  Americans 

Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  reports  is- 
sued a  few  weeks  later  by  reporters 
makmg  independent  Investigations  of 
the  story.  These  Investigations  estab- 
lished that  the  allegations  of  Newsweek 
reporter  Barnes  were  so  wUdly  exagger- 
ated as  to  constitute  deliberate  misrep- 
resentation. The  body-count  figure  of 
2.769  was  correct,  of  course.  But  what 
Barnes  had  neglected  to  teU  the  readers 
of  Newsweek  was  that  the  figure  repre- 
sented every  corpse  admitted  to  the 
Santiago  morgue  for  the  entire  year 
from  January  1  through  September.  The 
Chilean  Embassy  in  Washington  reports 

«;!«    ."^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^  toll  was  less  than 
600   includmg  42  military  and  police 

After  the  first  burst  of  sensationalist 
headlmes,  the  U.S.  press  ha^  largely 
chosen  to  ignore  Chile.  The  new  govern- 
ment s  uphill  struggle  to  restore  an  econ- 
omy shattered  by  Allende  and  his  Com- 
r^^  has  been  almost  totally  neg- 
lected. Yet  the  economy  of  Chile  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  recovering  from 
Its  3  years  under  Marxism. 

Copper  production,  which  accounts  for 
about  80  percent  of  Chile's  income,  has 
already  shown  a  substantial  Increase. 
The  copper  mines  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  record  800,000  tons  during  1974 
And  the  government  haa  begun  to  con- 
duct negotiations  "aimed  at  providing 
just  compensation"  for  nationaUzed  U  S 
interests. 

Farms  illegaUy  taken  by  the  AUende 
regime  are  being  returned  to  their  own- 
ers. Agricultural  production  is  expected 
to  nse  markedly  despite  the  delayed 
plantmg  season. 

Public  confidence  in  the  escudo— 
Chile  s  national  currency— is  returning 
Long-hoarded  U.S.  dollars  are  agato 
betag  exchanged  for  escudos  at  the  of- 

^^!'^^  "^n  •  ^°  ^*^*'  ^^'"^  *^^-^  "^O"  to 

small  bills  were  sent  abroad  a  commer- 
cial airlmer  to  Miami  to  late  December 
as  the  first  installment  toward  repay- 
^Tr,°l^?'^  financial  obUgatioiis  to 
the  Umted  States.  In  a  llttle-pubUclzed 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  State  Depa^ 
ment,  ChUe's  new  leaders  have  agreed  to 
repay  $64  million  durtog  the  nextS  yeaS 
beginning  in  January  1975,  with  toterest 
or  6  percent  per  annum.  Reports  indi- 

w^.  f^^  *'  y^^  ^^^  tellers  almcS  a 
week  to  count  the  millions  of  U  S  bills 
many  of  which  had  been  exchanged  for 
ri^M  °^  a;t«r  having  been  hoarded  by 
Chileans  throughout  the  AUende  regime 
.,J^^I°^^^}  ^"^"^  political  chaos  Chile 
suffered  under  the  Marxists  is  to  be  re- 

E^^^  ^f  ."^^  Constitution  cun-ently 
Sfi^^'V^"^-."  ^  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  public  plebiscite  for  approval 
wlthm  the  next  few  months.  But  the 
liberal  press  in  the  United  States,  still 
^.."IW''^.*^^  ^^"  °f  Communist  Salva- 
iZnliTt^'  *^«  V^"e^  to  report  that  the 
drafttog  committee  does  not  include  a 
stogie  representative  of  the  armed 
forces^  Chile's  military  leaders  apSr- 
ently  desire  to  return  to  their  traditional 
role,  separate  from  civilian  politics,  as 
soon  as  the  emergency  can  be  ended 

Early  todicatlons  are  that  the  new 
Constitution  will  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
basic  freedoms  and  civil  liberties  denied 
under  the  Allende  regime.  One  of  the  cor- 
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nerstones  of  constitutional  freedom  belne 
Included  is  the  right  to  own  private  proo^ 
erty.  Every  effort  is  betog  made  to  assure 
that  no  fanatical  mtoority  of  Commu- 
msts  wiU  ever  agato  be  able  to  gato  a 
stranglehold  on  the  country.  The  Chilean 
Embassy  reports: 

+^7^^^?*i  ^'^  °^  *^*  (Fundamental)  Char- 
tens  to  interpret  the  feeltngB  of  the  niajorlty 
of  the  country  and  to  create  machinery  for 

^nw'i* ^^  '"^^  ''*"°°  '~°^  «'"  '^^^  being 
ruled  by  a  minority  which  refuserto  respect 
the  popular  will  of  the  majority. 


Anti-Communist  Chile's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  is  Walter  H  Heit- 
mann,  a  soft-spoken  retired  air  force 
general.  Soon  after  his  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington, Ambassador  Heitmann  appeared 
""ti^^T'^^^^y  television  program  "You've 
a  Right  To  Know"  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion  m  his  country.  This  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance  on  U.S.  television,  and  Gen- 
eral  Heitmann  emphasized  that  his  gov- 
ernment's leaders  hope  "that  they  can 
show  the  worid  with  actions  and  final 
results  that  they  did  the  right  thing  "  As 
we  talked.  Ambassador  Heitmann  dis- 
cussed the  recent  events  to  his  country 
with  a  determtoation  and  optimism  that 
^^f^^\^J^  conversations  I  have  had 
with  other  members  of  the  new  anti- 
Communist  government.  I  believe  you  will 
be  toterested  to  the  details  of  that  inter- 
view which  follow:  j 

Interview  ) 
Ambassador  Heitmann.  It  would  take  three 
years  to  explain  the  facts,  because  In  three 
years  the  previous  Ctovemment  destroyed 
our  country.  Unless  you  have  knowledge  of 
the  former  conditions,  you  will  not  bTable 
to  understand  the  reasons  why  the  military 
breaking  a  long  tradition  to  our  country' 
intervened:  and  why  the  majority  of  ChUeans 
are  supporting  the  new  government.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  American  pe<^le  to  see 
how  our  women  formed  long  lines  Just  to 
get  some  food,  and  remained  standlnir  for 
hours  wen  into  the  night.  They  were  foVced, 
with  this  system,  to  leave  their  chUdren 
alone,  risking  their  health  and  lives  In  order 
to  get  food.  The  food  was  distributed  only 
to  those  who  were  members  of  the  Marxist 
political  parties.  Citizens  who  did  not  belong 
to  those  parties  could  not  evea  get  the  basic 
necessities  to  support  life,  but  were  forced  to 
buy  them  in  the  "black  market  " 

Congressman    Rabick.    Party— that's    the 
Communist  Party? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  That's  the  Com- 
munist Party,  yes.  That  is  the  way  they  oper- 
ated in  order  to  have  the  complete  control 
over  the  Chilean  people.  BaslceUy,  the  mUl- 
tary  was  asked  by  the  people  to  Intervene  to 
put  an  end  to  this  situation.  For  three  years, 
the  population  had  been  nourished  with  lies. 
With  promises  that  were  never  accomplished 
TTiey  grew  sick  and  tired  of  demagoguery! 
The  unions  went  on  strike,  especially  the 
truckers'  unions.  And  the  university  students 
too.    Even    the    housewives    went    Into   the 
streets  demanding  the  resignation  of  Allende. 
The  country  was  paralyzed,  production  was 
almost  non-existent,  everything  was  a  matter 
of  politics.  The  police  force  was  called  out  to 
repress  the  people's  protest,  and  police  officers 
quickly  became  sick  of  misuse  of  authority. 
Finally,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  military 
could  no  longer  remain  deaf  to  the  demands 
or  the  people  for  the  resignation  of  Allende. 
I^ey  asked  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
Offered  him  safe  passage  to  the  nation  of  his 
preference,  even  Russia,  with  full  assurance 
that  he  might  take  with  him  whomever  he 

1  i^-  ^^^'^  ^®  ^^'^  »°*  SM^ept  this  ofTer. 
the  Armed  Forces  moved  to  overthrow  him  by 
force. 

Congressman  Rarick.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you 
were  In  Chile  at  the  time  of  the  coup.  What 
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do  you  believe  would  have  h^pened  If  the 
military  had  not  Intervened? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  I  retired  one  year 
ago  from  the  Armed  Forces,  so  I  was  able  to 
watch  developments  both  as  a  military  man 
and  as  a  civilian.  If  the  Army  had  not  stepped 
in,  the  government  would  have  started  Its 
own  revolution.  It  had  organized  popular 
militias.  It  had  weapons,  organization,  guer- 
rilla-training camps  with  people  coming  in 
from  Cuba,  Korea,  and  other  countries.  ChUe 
was  Invaded  by  foreigners  who  were  ready  to 
lead  the  coup  that  the  Allende  Government 
was  prepartog  for  the  seventeenth  of  Septem- 
ber, one  day  before  our  National  Day.  They 
had  a  detailed  plan  for  that  day,  which  was 
found  in  the  safe  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. It  was  known  as  "Plan  Z."  Anybody 
can  look  at  these  documents  Ui  the  "White 
Book"  recently  published  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment. My  Embassy  Is  making  every  effort  to 
circulate  this  book  In  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Rabick.  Do  you  feel  that 
President  Allende  was  the  leader  of  this  coup 
against  his  own  Government,  or  was  he  being 
manipulated  by  outside  forces? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  Mr.  Allende  was  tn 
some  way  losing  control  of  the  political  forces 
that  supported  him,  especially  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  which  was  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 
violence.  But  Allende  was  a  Socialist  himself, 
and  the  disagreement  with  his  party  was  only 
a  matter  of  timing.  There  Is  no  doubt  he 
knew  about  this  plot  because  some  of  the 
doc\mients  were  found  In  his  house,  where  he 
kept  an  arsenal:  guns  made  In  Russia,  East 
Germany,  and  Czecho-Slovakla.  There  are 
some  pictures  of  his  practicing  with  ma- 
chine-guns in  the  gardens  of  one  of  his  sev- 
eral houses. 

Congressman  Rarick.  But  there  were  peo- 
ple from  outside  yoxir  country  who  had  been 
moved  In? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  Yes,  we  detected 
about  thirteen  thousand  foreigners,  most  of 
them  Cubans  and  Brazilians,  some  from 
Uruguay,  Korea,  and  other  countries.  They 
were  actively  training  ChUeans  too.  In  the 
factories  they  were  organizing  workers  in 
paramilitary  armies  and  providing  them  with 
arms. 

Congressman  Rarick.  In  other  words,  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  were  using  the 
labor  movement  and  the  poor  people  to  ar- 
range a  guerrilla  movement  against  their  own 
country? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  Yes,  that's  exactly 
what  happened. 

Congressman  Rarick.  But  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, If  Allende's  guerrilla  movement  was  so 
strong,  why  was  there  so  little  opposition 
to  the  preemptive  coup  by  the  military? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  Why  did  they  find 
little  resistance?  It  Is  obvious:  Because  most 
people  were  against  Allende.  The  Marxist 
regime  became  very  unpopular  during  the 
last  year.  People  were  promised  many  good 
things,  and  they  were  misled  for  a  time.  But 
as  soon  as  treason-to-promlses  was  confirmed, 
they  protested  against  the  former  Oovem- 
ment.  It  was  then  that  the  Marxists  had  to 
look  for  more  foreigners  to  help  support  Al- 
lende. Our  citizens  are  lovers  of  peace  and 
freedom,  and  only  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  been  cheated  made  them  react  violently 
against  the  cheater. 

What  happened  In  Chile  was  not  a  coup 
d'etat.  It  was  the  only  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nation.  The  problems  had 
been  created  by  the  former  Govern- 
ment through  the  Illegal  rulings  applied  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  Our  moral,  social, 
and  economic  status  was  destroyed.  Such 
activity  was  formally  denounced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Comptroller's  Office,  and 
the  Congress.  However,  AUende  did  not  lis- 
ten, and  continued  to  violate  both  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law. 

The  military  Intervention  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  Chileans.  At  great  risk,  the  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  published  the 
facts  that  proved  the  faUure  of  the  so-called 
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"democratic  communism,"  and  the  people 
understood.  The  shortages  of  food,  medlclneB, 
and  raw  materials  became  a  national  tragedy. 
Women  went  out  In  the  streets  crying  be- 
cause their  cooking  pots  were  empty.  Work- 
ers, technicians,  employees,  countrymen, 
professionals,  and  students  went  on  strike 
and  the  country  was  paralyzed.  All  over  the 
country  people  began  collecting  signatures 
to  ask  Allende  to  resign.  At  last,  doctors  of 
medicine  and  truckers  declared  that  they 
would  remain  on  strike  until  the  President 
had  left  the  Moneda.  It  was  then  that  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Police  Corps  Inter- 
vened. ^— . 

Congressman  ^Rj/eK>We  are  hearing  talk 
about  suppression  of  the  minorities  and  of 
of  free  speech  In  yoirr  country.  Does  this 
exist? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  At  this  moment  all 
political  activities  are  suspended.  The  people 
accept  this,  and  are  offering  to  continue  such 
a  suspension  until  the  country  achieves  a 
certain  degree  of  recovery.  Some  news  sources 
have  publicized  Inadequate  Information,  as 
well  as  falsified  reports,  related  to  the  ChUean 
Government.  Perhaps  part  of  this  misin- 
formation Is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
legal  procedures  under  which  the  Military 
Coiu"ts  operate  require  the  strictest  secrecy 
regarding  those  being  detained.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  mUltary  code  of  Justice  that 
has  operated  In  Chile  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  the  mlUtary  authorities  cannot 
divulge  any  Information  about  those  being 
held  for  questioning.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  that  "so-and-so  has  dis- 
appeared," allowing  the  Imagination  to  sup- 
ply the  remaining  details,  while  the  truth 
of  the  mattter  Is  that  the  person  In  question 
Is  only  being  Interrogated  by  the  courts.  In 
addition,  It  is  possible  that  some  people  pro- 
viding false  Information  are  politically  In- 
terested in  distorting  the  actual  situation  In 
Chile. 

Congressman  Rarick.  In  the  meantime, 
what  has  your  country  done  with  all  of  those 
Communists  from  other  countries  who  were 
Infiltrated  In  Chile? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  We  are  giving  them 
safe-conduct  to  leave  the  country.  I  don't 
know  If  the  countries  that  are  receiving  them 
are  aware  of  the  problems  they  su-e  going  to 
have  as  a  result.  Some  are  even  offering  them 
high  positions  In  universities  and  public 
activities.  It  certainly  provides  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  Communism  to  spread  its  ideology 
to  different  countries. 

Congressman  Rarick.  Mr.  Ambassador  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  discussing  the  possibility  that 
these  Communists  said  Marxists  from  Chile 
might  be  classified  as  "refugees"  and  offered 
sanctuary  here  In  the  United  States.  I'm 
sure  yoiar  country  is  not  going  to  object  If 
some  other  country  takes  them  off  your 
hands,  are  you? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  No,  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  all  means,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  kill  them.  We  Just  want  them  out 
of  the  country.  And  if  they  find  a  country 
that  wants  to  take  care  of  them,  that's  the 
problem  of  that  country. 

Congressman  Rarick.  The  flow  of  private 
capital  from  the  United  States  to  Chile  was 
cut  off  following  the  seizure  of  several  U.S.- 
based  copper  companies.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks,  however,  private  U.S.  bank  loans 
amounting  to  about  $160  million  have  been 
made  available  to  Chile.  Do  you  see  this  as 
an  economic  vote  of  confidence  for  the  new 
Government? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  There  was  no  guar- 
antee of  national  or  foreign  Investment  In 
Chile  over  the  last  few  years  because  the 
Allende  regime  did  not  act  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Big  and 
small  factories  were  Ulegally  seized,  some 
were  even  taken  over  by  guerrUla  forces.  At 
this  moment,  I  think  we  are  recovering  the 
traditional  confidence  Investors  once  had. 
because  ChUeans  are  once  again  working  to 
incretise  and  Improve  the  quality  of  produc- 
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tlOTi.  As  for  negotiations  with  copper  com- 
panies, we  expect  them  to  end  In  a  mutual 
agreement  that  wlU  benefit  both  parties. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  all  kinds  of  foreign 
help  now.  Technical,  scientific,  and  economic 
aid  Is'Sfecessary  becaxise,  as  you  know,  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  Is  $700 
million  this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  before 
Allende  came  to  power  we  enjoyed  a  $400 
million  surplus. 

Congressman  Rarick.  What  Is  the  new 
Government  doing  to  restore  economic  and 
social  stability  In  ChUe? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  The  destruction  of 
our  economy  by  the  Marxist  was  so  complete 
that  reconstruction  will  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  required  of  a  nation  reduced 
to  rubble  by  a  war.  Emergency  measures  have 
been  implemented  with  plans  for  short,  me- 
dium, and  long  term  reconstruction.  As  an 
Immediate  measure,  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  the  provision  of  foodstuffs,  to  avoid 
the  famine  precipitated  by  the  decline  of 
agricultural  production  and  the  dismantling 
of  the  food-processing  Industry.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Initiation  of  short-term  plans 
to  reorganize  labor  in  all  sectors.  The  Chilean 
democratic  organization  is  being  restruc- 
tured to  encourage  Incresised  production  in 
mining,  agriculture,  and  Industry. 

Congressman  Rarick.  'What  lies  ahead  for 
Chile? 

Ambassador  Heitmann.  Regarding  our  fu- 
ture hopes,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  com- 
ing years  will  be  years  of  sacrifice  and  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Chile.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  procure  the  Immediate 
technical  and  economic  support  that  Chile 
needs,  the  recovery  will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue. Without  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  our  recuperation 
wUl  of  course  be  slower.  But  Chile  has  no 
doubts  about  having  taken  the  road  back 
to  freedom,  and  we  hope  that  some  day 
soon  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
will  understand  and  appreciate  this. 

Note. — This  article  originally  apf)eared  In 
the  March  1974  Issue  of  American  Opinion. 


RESPONSE  OF  INDIANA  CHURCHES 
TO  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  to  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  statement  by  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Churches  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1973,  setting  forth  the  response  of 
churches  m  the  State  of  Indiana  to  short- 
ages of  energy. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Response  of  Indiana  Chttrches  to  the 
Energy  Crisis 

The  churches  of  Indiana  represented  in 
the  Indiana  Council  of  Churches  recognize 
their  individual  and  corporate  responsibility 
in  the  current  energy  crisis.  They  will  under- 
take to  counsel  ■with  their  people  In  regard 
to  conservation  of  fuel,  adjust  their  program- 
ming to  the  same  end  and  contribute  posi- 
tively to  meeting  the  energy  problem  in  com- 
munities, the  stete  and  nation. 

The  churches  consider  It  essential  at  the 
national  level : 

( 1 )  That  the  actual  nature  and  extent  of 
the  shortage  be  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  Independent  of  reports  from  the 
oU  companies. 

(2)  That  representatives  of  the  public  in- 
cluding the  churches  be  Involved  In  examir 
nation  of  the  problem  and  in  planning  to 
meet  It. 

(3)  That  whatever  plan  or  plans  may  be 
devised  shall  be  made  equitable  so  that  some 
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do  not  profit  greatly  while  others  sustain 
heavy  economic  cost. 

(4)  That  It  be  recognised  that  attempting 
to  restrict  the  use  of  fuel  by  raising  the  cost 
through  large  price  increaaea  or  greatly 
expanded  tax  would  bear  unfairly  upon  work- 
ing people  who  must  use  their  cars  to  get  to 
work  and  can  least  afford  higher  transporta- 
tion costs.  Many  such  employees  are  in  areas 
where  no  public  transportation  exists. 

(t)  That  national  leadership  be  given  to 
strengthening  and  expanding  local  public 
transportation  systems  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  systems  where  not  now  In 
existence. 

(6)  That  the  current  energy  situation  not 
be  used  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  school 
integration. 

(7)  That  immediate  attention  be  given  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  redistri- 
bution of  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  situation. 

(8)  That  Hooslers  recognize  the  crisis  as 
national  and  that  concern  for  Indiana's  wel- 
fare not  blind  the  state's  government  or 
people  to  the  fact  that  this  is  one  nation 
and  that  limitations  on  fuel  must  be  accepted 
proportionately  by  all  regardless  of  where 
in  the  country  they  live. 

For  ttemselves  the  chiu^ches  declare  their 
Intention  to: 

( 1 )  Combine  necessary  meetings  to  reduce 
travel. 

(3)  Reduce  or  eliminate  meetings  where 
posslblA  by  means  of  telephone  conference 
calls,  mail  communication  and  other  pro- 
cedures. 

(3)  Foster  car  pooling  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual* and  families. 

(4)  Encovirage  members  and  constituents 
of  the  churches  to  conserve  fuel  in  their 
homes  and  businesses. 

(6)  Close  parts  of  churches  hard  to  heat 
and  use  more  easily  heated  portions  of  build- 
ings. 

(6)  Explore  Joint  use  of  facilities  by  more 
than  one  congregation. 

(7)  Survey  the  n»lghborhoods  of  the 
churches  to  find  persons  encountering  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  fuel  oU  and  aldtng  them  in 
securing  it  and  providing  shelter  if  required. 

(8)  Seek  recognition  of  the  special  problem 
of  churches  which  have  bus  ministries  as  an 
important  or  even  major  phase  of  their  total 
program  and  articulate  the  particular  prob- 
lems confronted  by  pastors  in  parish  con- 
nected  travel   and   in   reaching  their   fields. 

This  statement  shall  be  communicated  to 
WUllam  E.  Simon,  the  federal  energy  ad- 
ministrator, members  of  Congress  from  In- 
diana, Governor  Bowen,  Robert  Morris,  In- 
diana's energy  coordinator.  Speaker  Elermit 
Burrous  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Chairman  Pro  Tern  Philip  Outman 
of  the  State  Senate. 

Dr.  F.  BEXJAimr  Davb, 

President. 
Dr.  Obovsk  L.  HAxnujf, 

Sxecutivt  Secretary. 


A  YOUNG  PERSON'S  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  CITI- 
ZENSHIP 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHOOS   ISLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  in  which  second- 
ary school  students  in  eyery  State  com- 
pete for  8ch(darshlp  awards  by  prepar- 
ing a  broadcast  script  addressing  their 
remarks  to  a  chosen  theme. 

May  I  share  with  yoa  the  winning 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

speech  of  Cumberland.  R.I.,  high  school 
senior,  Lynne  Coulomba  Miss  Coulom- 
be's  well  expressed  thoughts  reflect  the 
concerns  shared  by  many  young  citizens, 
yet  present  an  aflirmation  of  faith  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Her  speech  is  titled  "My  Responsibil- 
ity as  a  Citizen." 

Describing  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
Is  surely  not  as  simple  a  task  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. This  responsibility  is  not  one  single, 
clearly  discernible  entity  which  can  be  iso- 
lated and  analyzed.  Rather,  my  responsibility 
lies  in  several  interf.vinicg'  duties  which 
transcend  the  bounds  of  being  merely  re- 
sponsibilities to  act  when  the  need  for  de- 
fense is  evident.  Responsibilities  of  thought 
and  deliberation  are  perhaps  more  important 
because  they  are  the  catalyeLs  whicli  set  du- 
ties of  act  Into  motion. 

I,  as  a  citizen,  must  recognize  my  country 
for  her  inherent  values.  Her  heritage,  par- 
ticularly her  founding  and  the  incubation 
of  what  we  have  accepted  as  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  varied  qualities  of  her  multi- 
ethnic citizenry  are  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious traits  worthy  of  n'.entlon  and  respect. 
She  is  a  land  of  charity,  to  her  own  Inhabi- 
tants as  well  as  to  many  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. She  has  remained  a  bastion  of  freedom 
as  it  is  printed,  spoken  and  heard,  and  she 
allows  It  to  thrive.  Without  further  attempts 
to  itemize  the  various  freedoms  that  are  of- 
fered, suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are.  Indeed, 
there,  and  they  permeate  the  culture.  Yet, 
most  of  all.  she  Is  strong  and  powerful 
country  with  the  fortitude  to  endure.  Our 
domestic  political  system  has  proven  itself 
to  be  as  valid  for  the  industrial  society  that 
Is  present  now,  as  well  as  for  the  agricultural 
society  under  which  it  was  adopted.  Even 
the  effects  of  the  tides  of  controversy  such 
as  we  are  experiencing  presently,  the  ftinda- 
mental  constitutional  system  has  held  firm 
with  minimal  adversity.  Her  power  has  re- 
peatedly been  demonstrated.  Never  declared 
less  than  a  victor  in  war,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  military  or  strategic  failure  and  de- 
feat In  the  future.  Here  is  where  by  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  becomes  much  more  dlfll- 
cult,  and  where  its  manifestations  are  oft- 
times  mlstinderstood.  When  my  country  mis- 
uses the  strength  that  she  possesses,  either 
domestically  or  Internationally,  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  is  to  act;  for  not  to  is  surely 
one  of  the  basest  forms  of  neglect.  There  are 
several  distinctions  within  the  defined  realm 
of  dissent,  and  one  must  realize  that  quiet, 
yet  effective,  dissent  is  easily  as  viable  aa 
what  we  have  come  to  accept  as  synonymous 
with  the  word  Itself.  Por  example,  notifying 
one's  representatives  and  senators  In  Wash- 
ington of  his  disagreement  on  matters  of 
principle,  procedure  or  policy  is  probably  the 
most  common  form  of  what  could  be  termed 
"passive  dissent." 

Historically,  it  has  been  those  who  dis- 
sented who  achieved  progressive  results.  Our 
independence  was  procured  throtigh  dissi- 
dents who  vere  eventually  succeeded  by  the 
civU  rights  demonstrators,  who  at  southern 
lunch  counters,  fought  successfully  for  their 
integration.  It  is  the  individual  who  does  not 
react  to  indignities,  or  even  outrages,  who 
does  the  greatest  disservice  to  his  country. 

StiU,  through  the  internal  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  structure  of  our  country  she  has 
endured,  proving  that  since  she  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  peopple.  Inherently  she  can  with- 
stand the  actions  of  those  people  who  care 
about  the  future  and  direction  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Therefore  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  Is 
twofold :  I  must  appreciate  the  attributes  and 
values  present  in  my  country,  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  strive  to  correct  her  de- 
fldencles  where  tbey  occur. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  this  sentiment  was 
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best    expressed    by    Carl    Scburz,   when   he 

stated 

"Our  country,  right  or  Wrong; 
When  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
When  wTong  to  be  put  right  1" 


FORMER  CONSTITUENTS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OP  RICHARD  NIXON'S 
CHURCH  CALl,  FOR  IMPEACH- 
MENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALLFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  today's  mail  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Peace  and  So- 
cial Order  Committee  of  tlie  Claremont 
Friends  Meeting,  the  text  of  which  I 
•would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record.  This 
resolution  is  of  particular  Interest  since 
Claremont  is  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
once  California's  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, represented  by  the  Honorable  Jerry 
Voorhls  until  he  was  defeated  in  one  of 
liistory's  most  notorious  smear  cam- 
paign's by  Richard  Nixon  in  1946.  Con- 
gressman Voorhis  still  resides  in  Clare- 
mont and  remains  extremely  active  in 
local  politics  in  the  area. 

Another  factor  increasing  the  Interest 
of  this  resolution  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  was  raised  as  a  member 
of  the  community  of  Friends,  widely 
known  as  the  Quaker  Church,  even 
though  his  actions  throughout  his  politi- 
cal career  have  gone  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion  quite  consistently. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

FEBSrART  3,  1974. 
The  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  of 
the  Claremont  Friends  Meeting  urges  Rich- 
ard Nixon  to  drop  his  adversary  role  toward 
all  who  question  his  actions  and  that  he 
freely  come  forward  with  all  the  necessary 
documents  Involved  in  the  charges  of  Illegal 
actions  and  abuses  of  power  by  his  adminis- 
tration. We  believe  he  should  be  willing.  If 
need  be,  to  submit  to  questioning  by  appiro- 
prlate  authorities  of  the  other  branches  of 
government  concerning  these  charges.  At 
this  time  of  crisis,  we  believe  he  should 
search  his  soul,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
morale  of  the  country,  and  show  his  regard 
for  and  his  trust  In  the  American  people 
by  openly  confiding  in  them  about  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  matters  which  so  trouble 
them. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  continue  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  acts  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

We  beUeve  the  foUowlng  are  some  grounds 
for  Impeachment: 

(1)  The  President  has  usurped  the  war- 
making  powers  of  Congress;  be  deliberately 
concealed  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  from 
Congress  and  the  people  and  caused  gov«n- 
ment  records  to  be  falsified.  He  has  also  an- 
nounced that  we  wotild  do  so  again  under 
similar  circumstances; 

(2)  The  President  established  a  secret 
police  that  operated  outside  the  restraints 
of  law  and  engaged  in  criminal  acts  of  btir- 
glary,  wiretapping,  espionage  and  perjury; 

(3)  The  President  has  flouted  the  Consti- 
tution and  some  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  V(X 
example,  be  Impounded  $40  biUlon  that  Con- 
gress voted  for  humanitarian  needs;  he  of- 
fered a^lgh  federal  post  to  the  Judge  at  th« 
time  piwlding  in  the  Ellsberg  trial,  and  he 
and  his  aides  have  obstructed  Investigation 
of  the  Watergate  bretUc-ln. 

Jaius  W.  Qauia, 
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United  Stated 
./America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^7^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.0Q.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  F^oyd  K.  Has- 
kell, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 


.,,  SENATE— rwesdoi^,  February  26,  1974 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastlakd)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  SiafATX, 
Pkksident  pho  tempork, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  26,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abaeut  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  buslnese,  1  appoint  Hon. 
Plotd  K.  HABK1CT.L,  a  Senator  rrom  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  to  perfcMrm  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  dxirlng  my  absence. 

Jaicxs  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HAHKkr.Ti  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  February  25.  1974.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMI'l'l'KE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Ciiaplaln,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  the  same  yesterday, 
today  and  forever,  we  pause  to  thank 
Thee  for  life  and  health  and  duty  and  to 
hear  again  Thy  still  smali  voice.  Above 
and  beyond  all  human  utterance  may  we 
behold  the  Living  Word,  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God.  Hearing  Him  may  we  be 
quick  to  obey  Him  and  ready  to  serve 
mm.  Turn  us  back  to  the  truth  that  he 
who  would  be  greatest  among  us  shall 
be  the  servant  of  all  and  whosoever 
loseth  his  life  for  the  truth  shall  find  it 
again. 

We  pray  through  Him  whose  name  is 
above  every  name.  Amen. 


THE  ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
everything  is  reasonably  quiet  in  the 
Senate  and  I  would  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  any  confusion  or  delay  in  our 
processes.  I  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
act  promptly  on  the  energy  bill  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  get  a  bill  back  here 
which  can  avoid  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  realize  the  conflicting  points  of  view 
in  the  other  body  and  in  this  body,  and 
among  Members  m  both  bodies;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  we  are  waiting  for  action 
on  the  energy  bill.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill.  The  President  does  not  feel  that 
it  meets  the  energj'  needs  of  the  country 
or  that  it  complies  with  his  concept  of 
his  responsibility. 

The  House  has  granted  a  rule  which 
permits  votes  on  separate  parts  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  they  can  repair  those 
parts  of  the  bill  which  would  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  President.  In  any 
event,  I  hope  that  action  will  occur 
promptly  so  that  the  Senate  may,  if  it 
is  required  to  do  so,  conclude  its  part  of 
the  legislative  process.  If  it  comes  back 
to  us  or  if  it  is  vetoed  and  the  veto  is 
sustained,  I  hope  that  we  will  avoid  addi- 
tional hearings  and  will  immediately  re- 
pass some  legislation  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  agree. 

It  is  not  a  healthy  thing  for  us  to  be 
in  this  Impasse  between  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress,  or  among  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  I  am  not  as- 
sessing any  blame.  That  is  how  our  nor- 
mal legislative  processes  work.  But  the 
urgency  is  real.  The  necessity  exists.  The 
length  of  the  gas  lines  is  evidence  of  a 
very  serious  part  of  the  problem.  I  hope 
that  we  m  Congress  can  dispose  of  our 
part  of  the  responsibility  sis  quickly  as 
possible. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
tliat  the  time  be  taken  out  of  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk, 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Pell  made  at 
this  point  on  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  him  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  base 
on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
printed  later  in  the  Record  under  De- 
partment of  Defense  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations  Authorization   Act,    1974 ■ 

Amendment.; 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wUl  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to   5  minutes. 


ROLLBACK  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  LUM- 
BER PRODUCED  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  on 
February  20.  the  Oklahoma  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  rollback  on  the  price  of  limiber 
produced  in  the  State  of  Washhigton. 

Though  the  resolution  was  passed, 
tongue  in  cheek,  in  response  to  Senator 
Jackson's  proposed  crude  oil  price  roll- 
back, it  does  make  an  appropriate  anal- 
ogy. As  I  pomted  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  February  19,  rollbacks  on  oil  and  lum- 
ber would  be  equally  disastrous.  Both  in- 
dustries have  suffered  shortages  and  both 
have  escalating  prices  at  virtually  the 
same  rate. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Oklahoma 
also  has  lumber  production  and  I  know 
what  effect  a  price  rollback  would  have 
on  that  production — it  could  be  devastat- 
ing. 

We  are  not  going  to  cure  or  do  away 
with  problems  of  supply  in  either  Iimi- 
ber  or  oU  by  cutting  the  price.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not  work  that 
way. 

While  none  of  us  like  higher  prices, 
that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  at- 
tract the  capital  necessary  to  stimulate 
production — of  either  lumber  or  oil. 
Lumber  has  already  proved  the  validity 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  May  of  last 
year  the  price  of  plywood  reached  an  all- 
time  high.   In  response  to   that  price, 
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supplies  increased  and  since,  the  price 
oC  plywood  has  substantiaU^  decreased. 
^^i>  1st.  Pnsidentr^I  do%iot  propose 
tbet  we 'roll  back,  the  ^rlc^  of  Wash- 
iqcton  ittxtbeif  but  X  do  prc^fee  that  the 
P#>llr  ifom^^tetes,  suck  afVasUngton. 
begin  to  look  more  realistically  at  the  re- 
quired incentive  of  the  oil  industry  to  in- 
crease suptdlet  of  d(Hoe«tlc  oU  ajid  gas.  . 
While  we  have  heard  about  $10  crude 
oU^the  average  price  of  domestic  crude 
on w|S.9S  per  barrel.  The  proposed'roll- 
back  was  to  $5.25  per  barrel.  This  TO  cent 


rollback:  on  lumber  produced  In  th«  State 
of  Washington. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copiM 
of  this  Bcaolvitlon  be  dsllTered  to  tbe  Obair- 
man  of  |b»^S«nate  Interior  ComnUtte*  aod 
to  all'  mambers  of  the  (Klahonia  Coogre^ 
•Iflnal  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  20th  day  of  Pebruarj',  1974. 


RULES  OP  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
-     -      AQINa 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
per  barrel  decrease  would  result  In  a    cordance  with  section  li3B  of  tlie  Legis- 


net  savings  to  the  consumer  of  only  14 
cente  on  a  lOncallon  purchase  of  gaso- 
line. 

I  am  confident  that  private  enterprise 
can  get  us  out  of  our  current  energy 
crisis.  But  we  win  not  get  oat  eC  it  so  long 
asCk>vemment  continues  to  work  against 
indutry  rattier  than  with  it.  Govern- 
ment got  us  into  our  present  me8it~-we 
should  give  the  oil  Industry  the  chance 
to  get  us  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  be 
included,  in  full.  In  the  Ricord  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rescdu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

A   RxSOLTmON    MZMOUALIZIKC    CONCKXSS    To 

EiTBCT  A  Pbicx  Rollback  on  Lttmbes  Pro- 
duced IN  TH«  Stats  of  V^ashdvoton;  aito 

DniEcnNo  Dxbtizsutom 

Whereaa,  on  Tuesday,  February  IB,  1974, 
the  United  States  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  emergency  en- 
ergy legislation  providing  for  an  oil  price 
rollback:  and 

Whereas,  the  ri^rx^^Tm,^T^  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  a  Senator  Instrumental  In 
the  passage  of  this  blU.  declared  that  the 
rollback  could  result  In  a  five  cent  ($0.06) 
per  gallon  drop  in  the  pomp  price  of  gaso- 
line and  could  save  the  consumer  Twenty 
Million  Dollars   (130,000,000.00)    a  day;   and 

Whereas,  this  type  of  saving  could  possibly 
be  achieved  by  rolling  back  the  prices  of 
other  enCTgy  crisis  related  commodities;  and 

Whereas,  lumber  has  escalated  in  price 
commensurate  with  other  products,  thus 
creating  a  higher  cast  for  "knocking  on 
wood";  and 

Whereas,  the  VS.  Congress  has  been  so 
concerned  with  "loopholes"  In  tbe  regula- 
tion of  the  oil  Industry,  they  have  neglected 
to  notice  lumber's  "leziotholes";   and 

Whereas,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  has 
been  "pining"  for  the  opportunity  to  'nail 
down"  the  Inequities  in  the  lumbering  prof- 
its "scooped  up"  by  the  Board  Foot  Boys; 
and 

Whereas,  "logrolling,"  an  American  tradi- 
tion, has  escalated  In  cost  beyond  the  Bieans 
of  the  aTerage  "lAunber  Jack's  Son";  and 

Whereas,  large  amounts  of  lumber  are 
produced  In  the  State  of  Washington,  thus 
affording  a  natural  laboratory  for  eaqjerl- 
meautloQ  In  lumtwr  price  rollbacks;  and 

Whereas,  a  soda!  experUnaQt  of  this  mag- 
nitude deserves  serious  oiMaslderatlon  and 
In  the  public  Interest  probably  should  be 
carried  out. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the  2nd  Session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature : 

Section  1.  That  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives respectfully  memorial  tees  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  effect  a  price 


latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended — which  requires  the  rules  of 
each  committee  to  be  published  In  the 
Conor  KssiosAL  Rscoaiy  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year — I  ask  iinanimous 
consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RscotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RULXS  OF  THE  SeNATX  SPEOIAI.   COMlaTTTEZ   ON 

AciNo     (as    Adopted    Jcne     12,     1963,    as 

Amended  Februart  28,  1973) 

Rule  1 :  Convening  of  meetings.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  at  the  request  of  Ave  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  Regularly  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Committee  may  be  post- 
poned or  cancelled  by  the  Chairman  should 
there  be  Insulflclent  business  before  the 
Committee  to  warrant  such  a  meeting.  Sub- 
committee Chairmen  may  call  meetings  of 
the  Subcommittees  at  such  time  as  they  deem 
necessary  except  that  no  such  meetings  may 
be  called  at  a  time  when  the  full  Committee 
Is  scheduled  to  meet.  Speelal  meetings  may 
be  called  by  a  majority  of  all  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  members  upon  written  notice 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee.  The  Clerk 
shall  give  at  least  24  hours  notice  to  every 
member  of  the  meeting,  time,  and  place. 

Rule  2:  Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  (or  Subcommittee)  or  If  the 
Chairman  Is  not  present,  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority member  present  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings. 

Rule  3:  Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  Subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  s\ifflclent  for  the  conduct  of  btul- 
ness  at  executive  sessions.  One  member  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  tttie  receipt  of  evi- 
dence, the  swearing  of  witnesses  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  at  hearings. 

Rule  4:  Subcommittees.  Matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  oonsldered  initially 
by  the  full  Committee  or  by  such  Subcom- 
mittees as  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee,  shall  designate.  Subcom- 
mittees may  be  established  and  their  stee 
determined  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  all 
Subconmilttees.  Party  membership  of  each 
Subcommittee  shall  be  proportionate  to 
Party  membership  on  the  fuU  Committee. 
Each  Subconunlttee  Is  subject  to  these  rules 
and  any  limitations  tmpoeed  by  the  full 
Committee  and  Is  authortaed  a)  to  hold  and 
report  hearings;  b)  to  sit  and  act  during 
meetings  of  the  Senate  and  during  recMees 
or  adjoiimment  of  the  Senate;  and  c)  to 
require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence. 

Rule  5:  Agenda  and  voting  at  meetings. 
The  business  to  be  considered  at  any  meeting 
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of  the  Committee  or  a  Sub^ooaulttee  shall  be 
designated  by.rtH"  '^airman  and  any  other 
measure,  motion  «  matter  subetantiTe  or 
pi»cedum  wltht^  ttte  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cetnnilttbe  or  a  aiibcAm)|Ktee  shall  be  con- 
sldeiWl  St  such  vojfdffa^  aad  tn  such  octSw 
as  a  majority  of  ■»  memDers  of  such  Com- 
mittee Indicate  by  their  votes  or  by  presenta- 
tion of  written  notice  fllect'Wtth  the  Olerk. 
Voting  by  prof  y  abaMI)^  permitted  In  tbe  full 
Committee  and  all  Subcommittees. 

Rule  6:  Right  to  counsel.  Any  witness  sub- 
poMiaed  to  a  public  orniwautln)  hearing  may 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  pennltted,  whUe  the 
witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

Rule  7:  Amendxrient  of  miles.  The  rules  of 
the  Committee  may  be  otianged,  naodlfled, 
amended,  or  suspendied  at  any  time,  provided, 
however,  that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  so  determine  at  a  regular 
meeting  with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting 
specifically  called  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  8:  Reports.  Stall  reports  and  Com- 
mittee reports  shall  be  parlpted  only  with 
the  prior  approval  of  a  majdrlty  of  the  full 
Committee.  The  printing,  as  Committee 
documents,  of  materials  not  originating  with 
the  Oomimlttee  or  its  staff  shall  also  require 
prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  fun  Com- 
mittee. The  printing  of  a  (Tabcommlttee  re- 
port shall  require  prior  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Subcommittee  concerned.  With 
respect  to  tlie  printing  of  6taS  reports,  the 
Chairman  Is  authorized  to  'Ciniduct  a  poll  of 
the  Committee.. In  such  c^ses,  the  Minority 
shall  have  the  right  to  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  poll  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee.' 

V^:  • 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred a»  Indicated: 

PaoPosxD  Lbcislatiok  ^t  tju  SxcBrrAET 

OP   the    TRKAstTKT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secrewy  of  the  ^tnts- 
ury  to  prescribe  regulations  to  govern  the 
arrival,  entry,  clearance,  and  related  mbw- 
ments  of  vessels  and  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  AacHrrEcr  of  OAprrox,    :.\ 

A  semiannual  report  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  transmitted,  pursuant  to  law, 
for  the  period  July  1  through  December  31, 
1973.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OP  C01i(P»|ITTE!ES.,y^ 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  tl»e  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3510.  A  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  within  the  Rxecu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-692) . 


EXTENSION  OP  Tntg  FOR  PILIJ^O 
REPORT  OP  SPEQjUVL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.   CHURCH.  Mr.  i?re«ldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  move  from  Febru- 


-«".  m    s^'srtl.Mirfo-^  ff/' 


UO'l   ^  .  .    . 
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ary  28  to  March  29  the  date  by  which  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  'Ttevelopments  In  Aging,  1973" 
shall  be  submitted.  I  am  making  this  re- 
quest in  order  to  give  adequate  time  for 
completion  of  minority  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell).  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


an 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARB3dAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatlotis: 

Armlstead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  New  Zealand,  and  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Fiji,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga, 
and  to  Western  Samoa; 

A.  Linwood  Holton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Donald  B.  Easimi,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Servlcp  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

David  B.  Bolen,  of  Colorado,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Botswana,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho, 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Swaziland; 

David  L.  Osborn.  of  Tennessee,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma; 

Max  V.  Krebs,  of  California,  a  FVareign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Ouyana; 

Davis  Eugene  Boster,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh; 

Martin  F.  Hera,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Bul- 
garia; 

John  L.  Oanley,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Action  Agency; 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  offlowr  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
baasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Hashemlte  £Ungdom  of  Jordan; 

Robert  E.  Prltts.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plen^tentlary  to  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda; 

Philip  w.  Manhard,  of  Florid^,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Mauri- 
tius; and 

MarshaU  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Australia,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambaaaador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  R^ublJc  of 
Nauru. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  c<Mnmlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  MAOmrsON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ccxamtxct: 


Oeorge  M.  Stafford,  of  Keifinfr.  to  be 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner;  and 

Charles  L.  Clapp,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Rscoas  and, 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  infonnation  of  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows : 

Raymond  K.  Kostuk,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Daniel  S.  EUers,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
efor  permanent  appointment  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF   BTT.TJS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   HASKELL    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  per- 
taining to  the  computation  of  price-support 
payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  In  order  to  insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  farmers.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
len,   Mr.    SPARKiCAN,    Mr.    BaocK, 
and  Mr.  Eastuivd)  : 
S.  3057.  A  bin  to  amend  section  I5d  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  exjjendltures  for  pollution  con- 
trol  faculties   wUl   be  credited   against   ac- 
quired  power   Investment  return  payments 
and  repayments.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haksew)  (by  request) : 
S.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  interest  on 
loans  tmder  section  1810  of  the  chapter  to  be 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  borrower, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abottxezk)  : 
8.  3059.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  an  extension  for  start- 
up assistance  under  section  771(b) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  30eo.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  Income 
attributable  to  oU  and  gas  cqierattons.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  30ei.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
InspectlDB  Act,  as  amended,  to  require  frank- 


furters and  similar  cooked  sausages  to  con- 
tain a  protein  level  of  not  less  than  12  per 
centtmi.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Bden, 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  8062.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK :  i 

S.  3063.  A  bUi  to  repeal  the  depletion  aUow-l 
ance  on  mineral  production  on  lands  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  travel  expenses  for  persons  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  3065.  A  Wll  to  repeal  the  earnings  lim- 
itation of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Doickick)  : 
S.  3056.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactive- 
ly regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pertaining  to  the  computation 
of  price  support  payments  under  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954  In  order  to  insure 
the  equitable  treatment  of  ranchers  and 
farmers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HASKKTJ,.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  in  behalf  of 
wool  producers  in  Colorado  and  other 
States  who  duiing  1969-1970  consigned 
their  wool  to  a  marketing  agency  in  Den- 
ver, received  from  that  company  promis- 
sory notes  on  which  wool  incentive  pay- 
ments were  made,  and  who  then  had 
their  1972  pa>-mentB  withheld  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  because  the  De- 
partment found  the  earlier  pasTnents  to 
be  improperly  determined  under  existing 
regulations.  This  decision  has  caused 
considerable  hardship  for  those  affected 
producers  who  acted  in  good  fsiith  in  con- 
signing their  wool  to  a  marketing  agency 
they  considered  to  be  flnanciallj'  re- 
sponsible. My  bill  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  retroactively  amend  existing  reguf^_ 
lations  governing  the  computation  of 
wool  price  support  payments  and  to  pro- 
•vide  for  a  reconsideration  of  these  cases. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  letters  to  me  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  from  the  Comptroller 
General  commenting  on  this  matter  be 
printed  at  this  pcdnt  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  •will  share  my 
view  about  the  need  to  insure  equitable 
treatment  of  these  ranchers  and  farmers, 
and  I  ask  your  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bcnue  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
amend  retroactively  regulations  of  tbe  De> 
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PMtmMit  ot  A«ncvateoe  fwrtftlnUig  Jo.  tbe 
oomputAtton  of  prloe  auptxirt  p*yKients 
uadev  tlw  Matloiua  Wool  Aot  of  19M  In  order 
that  the  amount  of  such  psymeata  may.  In 
ttM  csM  or  any  ranclMr  or  tamer,  be  com- 
pute<l  on  ttie  ImmU  of  (l)  the  n*t  sales  pro- 
ceeds received,  or  (3)  In  the  case  of  any 
rancber  or  f«nn«r  who  failed  to  reallae  the 
amount  piovldad  for  In  the  said*  document, 
the  leaeer  of  the  following:  (A)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  baaed  on  the  pcloe  the  rancher  or 
farmer  would  have  iMelved  had  there  been 
no  default  <^  payment  undar  such  docu- 
ment, or  (B)  tbe  fair  market  value  of  the 
Commodity  concerned  at  tbe  time  of  sale. 
Sec.  a.  Tbe  Secretary  «f  Agriculture  Is  fur- 
ther authorlMd  to  reconsider  any  application 
Oled  for  the  payment  of  price  support  under 
tbe  National  Wool  Act  of  1964  with  resiwct 
to  any  commodity  marketed  during  the  four 
marketing  years  1970  through  1974  and  to 
make  such  payment  adjustments  as  he  deter- 
mines fair  and  equitable  on  tbe  basis  of  any 
amandment  to  regulations  made  under  au- 
thOTlty  of  the  first  section  o<  this  Act. 


CoMPTHOixm  Qkntsal  or 

THK  United  States, 
Waahin^ton,  D.C..  November  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Plotd  K.  Haskxix, 
US.  Senate.  v       ( , 

Deak  Senatob  Haskeix:  In^acpordance  with 
your  letter  of  November  9,  1973,  there  is  en- 
closed therewith  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  B-l  14824, 
concerning  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
proposal  to  amend  Its  regulations  governing 
wool  price  support  payments.  We  conclude 
therein  that  the  Etepartment  lacks  authority 
to  In  effect  retroactively  waive  the  require- 
ment applicable  to  present  and  past  market- 
ing years  that  Incentive  payments  be  based 
on  actual  net  sales  proceeds  realized  by  wool 
producers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive 
no  objection  to  amendment  of  the  actual  net 
sales  proceeds  requirement  on  a  prospective 
basis  and  under  the  circumstances  indicated 
In  our  letter. 

We  understand  your  concern  over  equi- 
table considerations  relating  to  this  matter, 
particularly  the  fact  that  the  producers  af- 
fected acted  In  good  faith  In  consigning  their 
MTOQl  to  a  marketing  agent  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  reputable.  However,  as  you 
are  aWare,  our'  conclusion  Is  based  upon  a 
well -established  body  of  prior  rulings  and 
precedents,  discussed  In  our  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  might  also  note 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied 
to  ufi.  recited  In  our  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  producers  were 
ever  advised  by  Federal  offlciala  that  incen- 
tive payments  could  be  made  on  a  basis 
other  than  actual  net  sales  proceeds.  Rather, 
it  seems  that  sotne  payments  were  made  In- 
itially as  a  result  of  erroneous  or  ambiguous 
statements  in  the  final  accounting  forwarded 
to  Federal  officials. 

We  appradate  your  Intotot  In  this  matter, 
and  regret  that  we  are  unaUe  to  reach  a  dis- 
position more  favorable  fe6  yorur  constituents. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  F.  KEr,T.w, 
Dejmtjt  Comptroller  General 

of  the  umtea  States. 


COKFTXOLIXB  OeNEBAL  OT 

THE  Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Norember  27, 1973. 
The  Honorable  SxatxTAXT  or  AOBicuLTTntz. 

Deae  mm.  SacnTABT:  By  letter  dated  July 
6,  1973,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Prograjau  reqvu^ted  our  opinion  whether  a 
proposed  amendment  as  hereinafter  de- 
scribe may  be  made  to  the  regulations  gor- 
eming  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
program  for  price  sdppbrt  payments  on  faar- 
ketlngs  of 'Shorn-  wool  and  unshorn  lambe 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
National  Wool  Act  of   1964,  as  amended,  7 


UJ8.C.  1781-1787.  The,, current  regulations 
for  this  program  are  published  in  Part  1472 
of  Title  7,  Code  of  Federal  BegiUatlons. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  letter  reads.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  (National  Wool)  Act  provides  In  per- 
tinent part  that  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall,  through  tbe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and 
mohair,  respectively,  to  producers  thereof 
by  means  of  loans,  purchases,  payments,  or 
other  operations'  (7  U.S.C.  1782(a)),  and 
that  "If  payments  are  utilized  as  a  means 
of  price  support,  the  payments  ^all  be  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  svUDclent,  when  added  to  the  national 
average  price  received  by  producers,  to  give 
producers  a  national  arerage  return  for  the 
commodity  equal  to  the  support  price  level 
therefor  •  •  •'  (7  U.S.C.  1783) .  The  Act  fur- 
ther provides  that  'the  amounts,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  the  price  support  opera- 
tions •  •  •  shall  be  determined  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture'  (7  UJ3.C. 
1786). 

"Prior  to  1964,  CCC  supported  wool  prices 
through  loans  and  purchases,  as  a  result  of 
which  CCC  took  Into  Uiventory  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  domestic  wool  production. 
The  National  Wool  Act  was  enacted  as  the 
best  way  to  provide  Income  protection  "to 
wort  growers  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  marketing  process  In  the  hands  of  wool 
growers  and  the  trade  without  Government 
Involvement.  As  was  pointed  out  during  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  legislation.  It  was 
proposed.  In  order  to  provide  an  Incentive 
to  each  producer  to  cfctaln  the  maximum 
price  for  his  wool  and  thereby  reduce  the 
government  cost  of  the  program,  to  base  each 
grower's  payment  on  the  amount  realized 
from  the  marketing  of  his  wool. 

Accordingly,  the  profram  regulations  for 
the  marketing  years  from  1955  through  1973 
have  provided  that  the  wool  payments  will  be 
based  on  the  net  proceeds  realized  by  each 
grower  from  the  sale  of  his  wool  (7  CFR 
1472.1308) ,  at  a  rate  of  payment  which  Is  the 
percentage  of  the  national  average  price 
per  pound  received  by  producers  in  the  same 
marketing  year  which  is  required  to  bring 
such  national  average  price  up  to  the  support 
price  for  the  wool  (7  CFR  1472.1305(b)). 

In  order  to  determine  the  ne^  sales  pro- 
ceeds, the  regiUatlons  require  the  producer's 
application  to  be  supported  by  a  final  ac- 
counting for  the  wool,  evidenced  by  sales 
documents  which  may  not  Include  contracts 
to  sell  or  tentative  or  pro  forma  settlements 
(7  CFR  1472.1310),  and  the  supporting  sales 
document  to  show,  among  other  things,  the 
net  amount  received  by  the  producer  for  the 
wool  (7  CFR  1472.1310(b)  ) . 

"A  promise  to  pay,  even  though  supported 
by  a  promissory  note  or  p>nst-dated  check, 
has  not  been  accepted  as  the  eqtilvalent  of  a 
payment  within  the  meaning  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  computation  of  incen- 
tive payments.  In  certain  situations  beyond 
a  producer's  control,  this  policy  can,  and  In 
fact  recently  did,  lead  to  Inequities  In  the 
program  which  would  result  In  a  frustration 
of  the  purpose  of  the  program.  For  example, 
during  1969  and  early  1870,  a  number  of  wool 
producers  In  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
delivered  wool  to  a  maiketlng  agency  under 
one  of  several  types  of  agreement  whereby 
the  producer  delivered  his  crop  of  wool  to 
the  agency,  relinquished  title  to  the  wool, 
and  received  an  advance  against  either  a 
specified  price,  or  a  price  to  be  agreed  to  at 
a  later  date,  or  the  market  value  at  the  time 
of  receipt  of  the  wool.  The  balance  was  to  be 
paid  on  delivery,  under  one  type  of  contract, 
or  when  tbe  agency  sold  the  wool,  under  the 
others. 

In  addition,  in  soma  Instances  the  wool 
was  turned  over  to  the  agency  under  a  mar- 
keting agreement  pursuant  to  which  an  Ini- 
tial advance  was  made  and  the  proceeds  from 
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the  sale  of  the  wool  wiQie  to  be  accounted  for 
after  the  wool  was  sold,  D^^der  such  an  agree- 
ment, title  to  the  wool  .did  not  pass  at  time 
of  delivery.  For  all  itf^O  transactions,  the 
balance  wfcs  paid  by  npte  in  December  of 
1970,  transmitted  with  ii  flfr&l  accounting  on 
the  wool  and  an  explanation  that  although 
the  agency  was  uaabto  to  sell  a  considerable 
prc^iortlon  of  the  wool.  It  was  completing 
the  purchase  In  order  that  the  producers 
might  apply  for  their  Incentive  payments. 

Each  of  the  ststeineata  of  accoimt  indi- 
cated final  payment  by  check,  however, 
rather  than  by  note  aod  as  a  result  incentive 
paymentis  were  made  on  the  net  proceeds 
set  forth  In  the  statements  of  account.  In 
all  cases,  the  notes  were  xmpaid  and  uncol- 
lectible at  and  subsequent  to  maturity.  Be- 
cause of  the  administrative  policy  In  inter- 
preting the  computation  provisions  of  the 
regulations  described  hereinabove,  it  was 
determined  that  Incentive  payments  properly 
should  have  been  made  only  on  that  part  of 
the  piirchase  price  which  was  received  In  the 
form  of  a  cash  advance  and  the  uncollectible 
notes  should  not  have  been  considered  a  part 
of  the  net  sales  proceeds.  Consequently,  on 
learning  the  facts  In  these  cases,  claim  was 
made  against  each  of  these  producers  for 
repayment  of  the  amounts  improperly  paid. 
This  has  resulted  In  many  instances  In  con- 
siderable hardship  for  the  producers. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  It  Is  proposed  to 
amend  the  regulations  to  permit  the  com- 
putation of  Incentive  payments,  tmder  7  CFR 
1472.1208  (applicable  to  the  marketing  years 
1966-1970)  and  7  CFR  1472.1306  (appUcable 
to  the  marketing  years  1971-1973),  to  be 
based  on  either  the  not  sales  proceeds  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  or,  In  the  ev^t  the 
producer  does  not  realto  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  In  the  sales  dociiment,  as  for  exam- 
ple where  the  purchaser  has  become  Insolvent 
between  the  time  all  the  conditions  of  a  mar- 
keting as  prescribed  by  1  CFR  1472.1307  have 
been  met  and  the  time  pa3?ment  is  due 
(under  a  note,  check  or  some  other  contrac- 
tual arrangement),  the  lower  of  (1)  the  net 
sales  proceeds  based  on  the  price  the  pro- 
ducer should  have  received  had  there  been 
no  defaiUt  or  (2)  the  fatr  market  value  at 
the  ttme  of  sale  of  the  wool.  It  is  f\irther 
proposed  to  amend  the  regtUations  to  permit 
reconsideration,  under  the  amended  sections 
governing  computation  of  payments,  of  t|ny 
application  previously  filed  with  respect  to 
a  marketing  which  took  l^ftace  within  the 
current  marketing  year  or  the  three  mar- 
keting years  prloi*  theretb." 

The  OcMnmodlty  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
regulations  governing  the  wool  price  sup- 
port programs,  «»  published  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regultitlons,  reolte  as  authority  for 
their  issuance  secKtona  4  and  5  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  16  IT.«.C.  714b,  714c,  and  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Charter 
Act,  15  Va.C.  Tl4b(d),  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration to  "adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  In  which  Its  Intslnesa  may  be  con- 
ducted and  the  pdwters  vested  in  It  ta&y  be 
exercised."  Section  706  off  the  National  Wool 
Act,  7  XJ3.C.  1788,  proyides  In  part,  quoting 
from  the  United  States  Code: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  the  amounts,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  the  price  support  operations  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  operations  are  carried 
out  shall  be  determined  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultijfrt.  •  •  •  The  facts 
constituting  the  IiImIs  for  any  operatton, 
payment,  or  amount  thtreof  u;;ien  ofjleiaily 
determined  in  conformity  viith  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shaU 
be  final  and  oonclusiys  and  shall  not  be 
revlewabife  by  any  ottiir  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Government."  (Italic  supplied) . 

Under  well-established  principles  applied 
in  numerous  decisions  of  ovir  Office,  regula- 
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tlons  promulgated  pursuant  to  express  stat- 
utory authority,  such  as  the  CCC  regulations 
here  Involved,  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
iaw  and  cannot  be  retroactively  waived. 
See.  e.g.,  51  Comp.  Gen.  162,  166  (1971);  43 
id.  31,  33  (1983) ;  37  id.  820  (1968) ,  and  deci- 
sions cited  therein. 

Of  particular  Interest  here  Is  our  1968 
decision  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  87 
Oomp.  Gen.  830,  wherein  we  concluded  that 
there  was  no  authority  to  waive  substantive 
regulations  governing  the  soil  bank  acreage 
reserve  program,  notwithstanding  that  soc- 
Uon  485.240  of  the  soU  bank  regulations  pur- 
ported to  authorize  waiver  of  any  provision 
of  such  regulations.  Oar  decision  stated: 

"While  section  124  [of  the  Sou  Bank  Act] 
grants  broad  discretionary  authority  tor  pre- 
scribing regulations,  it  Is  not  dissimilar  to 
numerous  provisions  in  other  legislative  acts 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  regulations.  It  is 
well  established  In  administrative  law  that 
valid  statutory  regulations  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  are  general  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  may  no  more  be  waived  than 
provisions  of  the  statutes  themselves.  Reg- 
ulations mxist  contain  a  guide  or  standard 
alike  to  all  individuals  similarly  situated,  so 
that  anyone  interested  may  determine  his 
own  rig|hts  or  exemptions  thereunder.  The 
administrative  agency  may  not  exercise  dis- 
cretion to  enibrce  them  against  some  and  to 
refuse  to  enforce  them  against  others.  See 
United  States  v.  Ripley,  1  Pet.  18;  Vniied 
States  v.  Davis,  132  U.S.  334;  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  v.  Merrill,  332  U.S. 
380;  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Co.  v.  Krug, 
182  P.  2d  282;  31  Comp.  Gen.  193,  and  deci- 
sions cited  therein. 

•  •  •  •  » 

"Section  486.240  of  the  regulations  \mder 
consideration  attempts  to  create  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Commodity  SUblllzatlon  Serv- 
ice, the  right  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
any  provision  of  the  regulations  or  the  agree- 
ments in  hardship  cases  even  though  such 
action  might  give  up  vested  rights  of  the 
Government;    might  permit  payments  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  or  agreement;  would 
be  taken  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  and  would 
be  retroactive  rather  than  prospective  In  that 
the     Administrator,     after     noncompliance, 
would  determine  whether  to  waive  the  perti- 
nent regulation.  Such  authority  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  principles  referred  to  above  and 
normally   associated  with   statutorv  regula- 
tions that  we  are  convinced  that  such  dis- 
cretionary authority  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  Congress  in  enacting  section  124  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  and  numerous  similar  pro- 
visions m  other  laws.  While  section  103  of  the 
Sou  Bank  Act,  7  U.S.C.  1821,  authorizes  you 
to   include   In  the  acreage  reserve  program 
such  'terms  and  conditions'  as  you  deem  de- 
sirable to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  SoU 
Bank  Act  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
we  do  not  believe  it  authorizes  you  to  Include 
In  the  regulations  a  further  provision  au- 
thorizing the  waiver  on  an  Uidlvidual  case 
basis    of    any    "terms    and    conditions'    pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations.  In  our  view,  the 
authority  to  regulate  and  to  Include  in  the 
program  such  terms  and  condition  as  the 
Administrator  deems  desirable  for  the  speci- 
fied purposes  does  not  necessarUy  Imply  au- 
thority to  disregard  thoee  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereby  creating  an  unregulated  area 
subject  only  to  his  discretion.  If  any  agency 
requires  authority  to  waive  its  statutory  reg- 
ulations, we  believe  that  specific  statutory 
authority     therefor  •  •  •  should     be     re- 
quested from  the  Oongressu" 

See  also  16  Comp.  Gen.  869  (1936) ,  wherein 
we  decUnwi  to  give  effect  to  a  provision  in 
regulations  implementing  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  which  purported  to  reserve  authority 
to  waive  any  other  provision  of  such  regula- 
tions. As  noted  in  our  1968  decision,  supra 
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the  National  Housing  Act  was  subsequenUy 
amended  to  authorize  waiver  of  regiUations 
thereimder. 

Turning  to  the  Instant  matter.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  wool  price  support  reg- 
ulations governing  past  marketing  years  and 
the  present  marketing  year  so  as  to  permit 
under  certain  circumstances  payments  on  a 
basis  other  than  actual  net  sales  proceeds 
Provision  would  then  be  made  for  reconsld- 
eratlon  under  the  amended  regulations  of 
applications  prevloxisly  filed  and  presumably 
rejected  for  the  present  marketing  year  and 
three  years  prior. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  the  par- 
ticular approach  thus  suggested,  its  purpose 
and  effect  Is  clearly  to  provide  for  waiver  of 
regulatory  requirements  applicable  at  the 
time  transactions  were  consummated  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  conclude  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  subject  to  the  principles  discussed 
herein  precluding  retroactive  waiver  The 
Instant  proposal  is.  if  anything,  more  tenu- 
ous than  those  disapproved  in  our  1968  and 
1937  decisions,  supra,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  wool  regulations  which  even 
purports  to  reserve  waiver  authority  Obvi- 
ously the  requirement  that  payments  be 
based  on  actual  net  sales  proceeds  is  a  sub- 
stantive element  in  the  present  regulations 
Compare  37  Comp.  Gen.  820,  823.  Thus  in 
addition  to  the  detaUed  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  regulations  concerning  docu- 
mentation of  net  sales  proceeds,  it  is  spe- 
cifically stated  that  "Contracts  to  sell  as 
well  as  tentative  or  pro  forma  settlements 
wui  not  be  acceptable  as  sales  documents." 
7    CFR    5  1472.1310. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  proposed  regulations  may  not 
legally  be  adopted  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  permit  retroactive  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement that  payments  be  based  on  actual 
net  sales  proceeds.  We  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  In  view  of  the  broad  administra- 
tive discretion  afforded  by  section  706  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  In  formulatlhg  program 
terms  and  conditions,  we  would  not  object 
to  prospective  adoption  (I.e.,  for  marketing 
years  subsequent  to  1973)  and  application 
of  a  provision  for  varying  the  actual  net 
sales  proceeds  requirement  under  limited 
and  clearly  defined  circumstances  and  sub- 
ject to  a  determination  that  such  provision 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
See  37  Comp.  Gen.  822-823;  17  id.  566,  568 
( 1938) . 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.P.  Keller. 
Deputy  Comptroller  General, 

Of  the  United  States. 
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consigned  their  wool  to  a  company  they  con- 
sidered to  be  repuuble,  received  promissory 
notes,  and  considered  they  had  made  a  bona 
fide  sale  of  their  product.  I  would  assume 
also  that  the  Department  did  not  Infoita 
these  Individuals  that  the  oonditlons  un<lBr 
which  they  made  these  sales  would  not  con- 
stitute a  basis  under  which  they  could  re- 
ceive Incentive  payments. 

I  would  urge  you  to  nUe  favorably  on  thalr 
behalf  so  that  their  1972  payments  would 
not  be  withheld  in  lieu  of  return  of  their 
1970  payments. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  notify 
me  as  soon  as  a  determination  is  made  In 
this  case. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Plotd  K.  Haskell, 

U.S.  Senator. 


By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himselT, 

Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 

Brock,  and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  3057.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of 

the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 

1933  to  provide  that  expenditures  for 

pollution     control     facilities     will     be 

credited  against  required  power  Invesfc- 

ment  return  payments  and  repayment*. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 


_         ^  NOVEMBEB  9,  1973. 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

^^J^^al  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 

Deab  Mr.  Staats:  I  am  writing  regarding 
your  case  «1 14-824  Involving  a  recomddei^ 
tlon  of  your  office  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ASCS  payments  to  wool  producers  in 
1969  and  1970  by  amending  Section  1472- 
1211  of  the  present  regulations. 

I  understand  the  original  ruling  by  the 
D^artment  ot  Agrtcxilture  in  March  1973 
was  that  IndlvIduaU  who  had  not  actually 
received  cash  payments  for  wool  consigned  to 
WUklns  and  Company  in  Denver  in  1969-70 
but  had  Instead  been  given  promlssorv  notes 
on  which  basis  Incentive  payments  were  made 
by  ASC8  in  1970,  would  have  their  1972 
Incentive  payments  withheld  in  lieu  of  re- 
payment of  the  "Improper"  1970  payment. 

I  realise  that  this  matter  is  not  covered 
by  statute  and  that  determinations  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  Department  regulations  or 
previous  rulings  and  precedents.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  the  equity  In  this  particular  case 
rests  with  the  individuals  who  in  good  faith 


TVA    ENVniONlttNTAL    ITNANCING    BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  tl> 
the  desk  for  introduction  and  proper 
referral  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  to  provide  that 
future  expenditures  by  the  TVA  for  pol- 
lution control  fac'Iities  may  be  credited 
against  required  power  investment  ref 
turn  payments  and  repayments.  ( 

In  recent  years  growing  environmental 
concern  has  led  to  extensive  capital  in- 
vestments throughout  the  electrical 
power  industry,  in  order  to  encourage 
such  investments  and  to  minimdze  the 
impact  upon  rates  the  Congress  has  pro* 
vided  rapid  tax  \^Titeoffs  for  private 
electric  companies.  These  tax  provisions 
have  softened  greatly  the  impact  upon 
consumer  costs  of  environmental  con- 
trols investments  by  these  companies. 

The  TVA  is  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  these  provisions  even  though  it  is  rei 
quired  by  law  to  make  substantial  pay4 
ments  to  the  Federal  Treasurj-. 

The  proposal  which  I  now  introduce 
would  correct  this  inequity  in  a  simple 
logical  way :  TVA,  under  Public  Law  86-1 
137,  pays  each  year  an  annual  "divi- 
dend" on  the  Federal  Government's  ap 
propriation  inve"Stetent  in  TVA's  power 
faculties,  plus  andti^r  $20  billion  an- 
nually to  retire  a  portion  of  that  appro- 
priation investment. 

This  bill  provides  that  expenditures  by 
the  TVA  for  certified  pollution  control 
equipment — as  defined  in  the  United 
States  Tax  Code — required  in  connection 
with  the  TVA  power  program  be  credited 
against  required  payments  to  the 
Treasury. 

Without  this  measure  both  the  sub- 
stantial investment  costs  of  pollution 
control  equlpMnent  and  the  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  would  force 
rapidly  Increasing  TVA  power  rates  even 
higher.  With  the  measure  these  rates 
should  stabilize  somewhat  even  in  the 
face  of  other  inflationary  factors. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  under 
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present  Federal  law,  private  companies 
can  obtain  huge  writeoffs  for  exjpendl- 
tures  on  i>ollutlon  control  equipment — 
OB  the  groundB  tbat  this  equipment  pro- 
duces beneflti  to  the  gttieral  pubUc; 
whUfl  TVA  gets  absolutely  no  credit  for 
Its  expenditures  on  such  equipment. 
These  costs  under  TyA  are  [tassed 
directly  on  to  the  power  user  In  his 
mnnthly  bilL  This  measure  1&  designed 
to  correct  that  inequity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum explaining  In  greater  detail  the 
need  for  this  legislation  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcou).  as  follows: 
MEMOMNBtn*:  Pbopob&i.  To  Cbkoit  TVA  for 

ENVIS0NKKI*TAL    ZmrKSTMXtfTS 

NATIONAI.   EXQTTIkEMXlfTS   AWD   POUCT    FOR 

KNVIKOirUXMTAI.    KNHAKCUCUTT 

In  recent  year*  a  number  of  national  re- 
quirements have  been  placfMl  on  various  pri- 
vate and  public  activities  for  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  The  requirements  have 
been  establlahed  by  legislation  such  as  the 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Dlspoaal  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  amend- 
ments to  the  act*.  Executive  Orders,  and  reg- 
ulations to  lm.plement  the  acts. 

Improvement  of  the  environment  Is  a  slg- 
nlfloant  enough  national  goal  to  merit  na- 
tional financial  support  through  various 
means  : 

1.  Direct  federal  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided for  pollution  control  at  many  federal 
Installations.  These  Include  mUltary  bases 
Industrial  production  facilities,  naval  ves- 
sels. 08A  buildings,  and  recreational  areas. 

2.  Federal  grants  are  provided  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  many  pollution  con- 
trol actlvltlea.  (Presently,  water  pollution 
abatement  facilities  are  eligible  for  75  per- 
cent  federal  grants.  < 

3.  Private  Industry  Is  provided  with  various 
tax  relief  devices  to  ameUorate  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  equipment  as  well  as  other 
Investments  In  facilities.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  private  firm  can  recapture,  through  various 
tax  provisions,  within  Ave  years,  67.7  percent 
Tnt,  ™""°°  Investment  In  a  new  faculty. 
(This  Is  not  the  maximum  possible  but  a 

,"?^*^^  projection  based  on  Investment 
J^^r^.  '''  '*"*'•  M-200.000  in  building, 
M.4O0.000  m  production  equipment,  •500,000 
m  office  fixtunee.  $100,000  In  transportation 
equipment  Building  is  depreciated  by 
Btralght-llne  method.  The  Asset  Deprecia- 
tion Range  (ADR)  is  utUlzed.  The  in- 
vestment  tax  eredlt  Is  taken  In  the  1st  year 
Non-buUdlng  u  deprecUted  by  sum-of-the- 
years  digits  method.) 

TAX   KXUXP    FOB    IKVXSTMZNT 

The  tax  provisions  related  only  to  poUu- 
tlon  contrcrf  equipment  Include  the  five  year 
amortization  provided  for  faculties  Installed 
i^J-^iS^iP^*'  ""^  tax-exempt  status  for 
state  and  local  revenue  bonds  used  for  pol, 
lutlon  control.  Other  provisions  of  the  tM 
law  provide  for  Investment  credits  for  new 
Pl»nt  (7  percent  for  most  Industry  4  per- 
cent for  regulated  utilities)  and  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  (ADH—whlch  provides  for 
a  30  pcroent  alteration  of  the  deprecUtlon 
Ufe  of  equipment)  which  would  be  avaUable 
for  new  plants  regardless  of  whethw  for  pol- 
lution control  or  production. 

At  the  time  the  poUution  control  amortiza- 
tion provision  was  considered,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  cost  to  the  federal  government 
in  tax  revenues  foregone  would  Ije  as  foUows: 


[In  millions  I 

1970  -- -  $40 

1971    -—  130 

1972  — 230 

1974    — 880 

1979    — *00 

The  full  year  effect  of  Investment  credit 
■is  estimated  at  93.3  billion  annually  in  fed- 
eral taxes  foregone. 

The  ann'n^i  benefits  of  the  asset  deprecla- 
tlon  range  to  Industry  is  estimated  at  $2.6 
■bUlion. 

■  Each  firm  makes  its  own  decision  as  to 
which  tax  procediures.  If  any,  wiU  be  most 
beneficial  to  use  in  acc<^dlng  for  new  invest- 
ments or  additions  to  old  faculties. 

For  example.  Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  reported  to  stockholders  an  income  of 
$144,781,000  for  1973  vet  paid  no  federal 
corporate  tax  (received  a  credit  of  $1,091,- 
000).  American  Electric  Power  reported  an 
Income  of  $168,103,000  and  received  a  credit 
of  $6,700,000  in  1972.  In  both  cases,  other 
provisions  of  the  tax  law  may  have  been 
employed  to  achieve  the  credit  status.  Not 
aU  firms  are  in  this  situation. 

Other  types  of  federal  assistance  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  For  example,  a 
SmaU  Business  Loan  program  to  aid  private 
firms  in  meeting  poUutlon  control  require- 
ments was  estabUshed  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  The  same 
legislation  established  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  financing  the  25  percent  local  funds 
required  under  the  act. 

ALX    CmZENS    SBARE    IN    COST 

Thus,  because  of  the  national  requirements 
for  and  the  national  benefits  from  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  aU  the  people 
share  in  the  attaining  of  the  goal  through 
tax  advantages  granted  to  Industry  and 
through  other  programs.  In  theory,  an  indus- 
try Ls  able  to  make  the  required  control  im- 
provements without  the  total  cost  being 
passed  on  to  either  the  owners,  workers,  or 
customers  of  the  particular  firm. 

A  significant  and  uaintentlonal  inequity 
In  this  respect  exists  far  at  least  one  group 
of  citizens — the  consumers  of  electric  power 
produced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Inasmuch  as  the  TVA  power  consumer  is 
the  sole  source  of  revenues  for  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  system,  the  TVA  con- 
sumer has  been  burdened  with  the  total  cost 
of  attaining  the  degree  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution control  imposed  by  national  require- 
ments. These  are  nonrevenue  producing  ex- 
penditures for  the  TVA  system  as  weU  as  for 
private  firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sinUlar  Investment 
requirement  on  a  private  firm  has  opportiml- 
tles  for  recapture  of  a  ^)ortlon,  if  not  aU,  of 
the  cost  through  various  tax  laws.  The  capital 
fund  requirements  of  local  governments  are 
lessened  by  federal  grants  for  water  poUution 
control.  Most  other  federally  owned  Installa- 
tions are  provided  with  poUution  control 
faculties  through  direct  appropriations. 

TVA A    T7NIQX7E    NATZOMAL    ASSET 

Because  of  the  unique  Charter,  purpose, 
and  function  of  TVA,  none  of  the  previously 
listed  conditions  apply  to  this  system. 

The  TVA  electric  power  system  has  some 
characteristics  of  privately  owned  power  sys- 
tems and  some  of  publicly  owned  systems 
such  as  co-ops  and  municipals  but  is  not 
exactly  comparable  to  either. 

A  privately  owned  system  Is  organized  and 
operated  as  a  profltmaJUng  venture.  Its  man- 
agement selects  areas  of  service  and  estab- 
lishes rates  to  maxlmii*  this  objective. 

An  electric  co-operative  is  owned  by  the 
people  it  serves  and  its  objective  is  to  maxi- 
mize the  availability  at  its  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  tbe  consumer-owner. 
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A  munlcli>al  system  la  bwned  by  the  people 
of  the  city  being  served  and  its  operational 
objectives  are  established  by  the  people 
through  their  local  government  organiza- 
tion. 

'  In  the  event  any  of  these  three  kinds  of 
systems  are  liquidated,  those  who  have  paid 
for  the  system,  as  stockholders  or  as  con- 
sumer-owners, share  in  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  after  debts  aro  satisfied. 

This  la  not  the  case  with  the  TVA. 

The  TVA  was  organized  by  thf  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Congress,  to  achieve 
certain  national  objectives  as  stated  In  the 
TVA  Act,  that  Is,  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  and  enhance  the  nation  generally 
through  the  physical,  social,  and  ewjnomlc 
development  of  the  area  In  which  It  operates. 

TVA  sells  electric  power  to  distributors,  a 
few  large  Industries  and  government,  and, 
since  19S9,  financing  of  the  system  has  been 
entirely  by  the  consiuners  of  the  power.  Tet 
those  who  are  paying  for  the  system  through 
the  consumption  of  power  would  not  share 
in  proceeds  of  liquidation  or  in  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  system  as  would  stockholders  of  a 
private  system  or  the  consumer-owners  of  a 
cooperative. 

The  federal  governmeat  is  the  total  owner 
of  the  TVA  system  and  is  the  beneficiary  as 
generating  facilities  flninced  by  bonds  are 
repaid  by  the  consumers  of  the  power. 

In  addition,  the  Con^peea  has  estaWished 
the  bounds  of  the  TVA  service  area,  has  set 
out  the  power  rate  objectives  as  weU  as  the 
rate  structure  policy,  decisions  in  which 
other  systems  have  fiexibUlty. 

As  a  by-product  of  this  federally  estab- 
lished and  owned  system  the  consumers 
in  the  TVA  service  area,  as  directed  by  the 
rate  structure  policy,  have  realized  slightly 
lower  electric  rates  mode  possible  by  the 
efflolencies  in  operation  of  the  system. 

POLLUTION    CONTROL    EXPENSE 

To  put  TVA  consumers  on  a  comparative 
basis  in  respect  to  environmental  improve- 
ment with  consiuners  of  privately  produced 
electric  power  outside  the  TVA  service  area, 
the  federal  government  ^ould  make  a  recog- 
nition of  and  assume  the  cost  of  federally 
required  air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

Analogous  treatment  for  TVA  consumers 
could  be  provided  through  legislation  which 
amends  Section  15d  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  equipment 
be  certified  as  a  credit  and  payment  In  lieu 
of  that  required  as  dividends  and  repayment 
of  appropriations. 

Coverage  would  be  for  equipment  Installed 
to  meet  various  standards  Imposed  by  legis- 
lation which  was  unanticipated  at  the  time 
of  the  1959  Bonding  Act. 

U9GI8I.ATIVX  PROPOSAL 

The  proposed  leglslatlob  would  provide  that 
in  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  following,  the  certi- 
fied pollution  control  expenditures  by  the 
TVA  for  the  preceding  j^ar  would  be  a  credit 
against  the  dividend  requirement  and  annual 
repayment  sum  of  $20  mUlion  that  year. 
Should  the  certified  poUutlon  control  ex- 
penditi'Tes  in  the  previous  year  exceed  these 
requirements,  the  sum  in  excess  would  be 
applied  to  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
Investment  required. 

(The  TVA  amendmeniB  of  1969  established 
a  repayment  requirement  of  $1  blUton  on  the 
appropriations  for  power  plEmts  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion.  After  the  balance  of  the 
$1  blUion  is  satisfied,  interest  would  always 
be  required  on  the  remaining  $a00,0OO.0O0  of 
appropriated  funds — aad  the  government 
will  continue  to  be  total  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  improvements  which  have  been  paid 
for  by  revenues  from  TVA  power  consumers. 

The  TVA  board  woidd  certify  the  envlron- 
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mental  control  investments  to  the  EPA  which 
would  certify  them  to  the  Treasury  as  being 
In  compliance  with  federal  regulations  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  XSB.  policy  to  prevent 
water  and  air  poUution. 

Although  no  appropriations  would  be  re- 
quired under  this  proposal,  the  effect  would 
be  to  afford  consumers  of  TVA  power  with  a 
treatment  similar  to  that  of  privately  owned 
facilities  in  regard  to  the  pollution  control 
Investment.  Cost  of  operation  of  the  faailties 
would  stUl  be  totaUy  borne  by  consumers  of 
TVA  power.  The  details  of  TVA  power  opera- 
tions have  been  established  by  the  Congress 
after  extended  debates  through  the  years. 
This  proposal  would  not  sater  any  of  these 
details  concerning  area  of  service,  rates  for 
electricity,  and  rate  structtu'e  policy. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen)  (by  request) : 

S.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
interest  on  loans  imder  section  1810  of 
the  chapter  to  be  eis  agreed  upon  by  the 
lender  and  borrower,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I  have 
introduced  S.  3058,  for  myself  and  for 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Hansen.  Tills  bill  would 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  interest  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  1810  of  that  chapter  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  borrower 
and  other  related  purposes.  Because  this 
matter  relates  to  veterans  benefits  and 
would  sunend  title  38.  United  States  Code 
and  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  agreed 
to  introduce  tiiis  bill  which  is  a  part  of 
the  larger  program  of  reform  of  our  fi- 
nancial systems,  presented  for  considera- 
tion by  the  President  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  matters  contained  In  the 
program. 

While  I  have  done  the  foregoing  by 
request  so  tlrnt  it  may  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter, 
I  must  express  my  initial  reservaclons 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  At  present,  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  aUowable  on  GI  loans  is  set 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Tills  bill  would  permit  the  borrower  and 
the  lender  to  agree  on  any  interest  rate 
so  long  as  no  fees  or  discounts  in  the 
nature  of  points  were  cliarged  for  mak- 
ing the  loan. 

Twice  before,  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted by  legislation  to  eliminate  points 
in  connection  with  GI  loans  and  twice 
it  has  proven  to  be  administratively  im- 
feasible.  This  method  of  allowing  a  fee 
and  uncontrolled  rate  to  be  set  by  the 
lender  hsis  other  built-in  danger  signals. 
It  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  unsophis- 
ticated borrowers  to  assume  that  he  has 
obtained  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for 
his  loan  under  the  existing  market  cli- 
mate. "Free"  rates  usually  go  as  high  as 
the  traffic  will  bear  and  is  restrained  only 
by  the  ability  of  borrowers  to  recognize 
and  not  aecept  rates  in  exttess  of  the 
going  rate  In  the.  marketplace.  Many  vet- 
erans may  not  be  in  a  position  to  know 
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when  rates  are  excessive.  In  addition, 
many  States  have  exempted  GI  loans 
from  usury  statutes  and  that  restraint 
would  not  be  present.  Because  ceilings 
usually  tend  to  become  floors  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  veteran  Is  better 
served  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  establishing  a  ceiling  rate  for  QI 
loans.  At  a  given  time,  veterans'  benefits 
should  be  Identical,  but  such  will  not  be 
the  case  if  each  veteran  must  negotiate 
with  the  lender  the  Interest  cost  of  his 
GI  loan.  The  less  knowledgeable  in  money 
matters  will  undoubtedly  suffer  the  most 
and  yet  they  are  those  least  able  to  cope 
with  a  financial  disadvantage. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  reached  no  final 
judgment  in  this  matter  and  I  believe 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  consider  this  proposal  and  other 
alterations  on  its  merits  in  hearings  to 
be  scheduled  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
administration  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  30S8 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1803  Ib 
amended  by  putting  a  period  after  the  phrase 
"pursuant  to  this  chapter",  striking  out  all 
that  foUows  thereafter,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Interest  rate  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  section 
1810  of  this  chapter  shaU  be  as  agreed  to  by 
the  lender  and  borrower,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  rate  is  excessive 
In  view  of  the  current  Interest  rates  In  the 
mortgage  or  loan  market  In  the  areas  In- 
volved. The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  lenders  do  not,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, make  any  charges  In  the  nature  of 
discounts  or  points  In  connection  with  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  1810  or  insvu-ed 
under  section  1815  of  this  chapter.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(6)  of  section  1810  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1811  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "he  Is  unable 
to  obtain  from  a  private  lender  in  such  hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area  a  loan  for  which  he 
is  qualified  under  section  1810  or  1819  of  this 
chapter  as  may  be  appropriate:  and". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  1811  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Loans  made 
under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements  of 
limitations  prescribed  for  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  chapter  as  may  be  appUcable.". 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Office  or  the  Administrator 

or  Vet^ans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  21,  1974. 
Hon.  CteRALO  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRxsroxNT:  There  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  a  draft  of  a  bUl  "To  amend 
ch^ter  87  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  interest  on  loans  under  section  1810 
ot  the  chapter  to  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
lender  and  borrower,  and  tor  other  puipoeee." 
with  the  request  tliat  It  be  Introduced  la  or- 
der that  It  may  be  considered  for  enactment. 


On  August  3,  1973,  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  message  proposing  "A  Pro- 
gram for  Reform  of  Our  Financial  System." 
In  his  message  the  President  pointed  out  that 
he  would  propose  to  the  Congress  legislation 
designed  to  strengthen  and  revitalize  o(ur 
country's  financial  institutions  and  that 
these  propofials  would  be  divided  Into  8ev«n 
major  subject  areas.  One  of  the  subject  areas 
provided  for  the  removal  of  FHA  and  VA  In- 
terest ceUlngs  In  order  to  help  Insure  more 
adequate  funds  for  hovislng. 

At  the  Administration's  request,  S.  2491 
was  Introduced  In  the  Congress  to  Implement 
the  President's  message  of  August  3,  1973. 
The  bUl,  cited  as  the  "Financial  Instltutians 
Act  of  1973,"  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs. 

That  part  of  the  bUl  which  directly  relates 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  is  set  out  as 
section  602,  title  VI,  which  together  with 
section  601,  Is  designed  to  remove  maximum 
interest  controls  from  both  VA  and  HUD/ 
FHA  housing  programs.  Section  602  also 
wotild  prevent  a  mortgagee  from  charging 
discounts  or  points,  and  would  make  p>er- 
fecting  amendments  to  section  1811  of  title 
38  (the  direct  loan  program)  to  remove  refer- 
ence In  that  section  to  Interest  rates  author- 
ized for  guaranteed  and  mobUe  home  loons. 

Since  section  602  would  amend  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  which  pertains  to  vet- 
erans benefits,  this  draft  bUl,  identical  to  sec- 
tion 602,  is  submitted  as  a  separate  proposal 
to  Insure  Its  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  This  would  avoid  any  Juris- 
dictional conflict  between  Committees  which 
could  ensue  If  the  measure  relating  to  our 
program  Is  retained  solely  as  a  part  of  Vbe 
overaU  Financial  Institutions  biU. 

Maintaining  an  Interest  oeUlng  on  VA 
mortgage  loans  has  faUed  to  keep  costs  doirn, 
afi  evidenced  In  part  by  the  widespread  Use 
of  discount  points.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ceUlngs  have  restricted  the  flow  of  private 
funds  Into  mortgage  markets.  The  removal 
of  the  Interest  ceUlng  wUI  help  to  ensure 
more   adequate   funds   for   veteran    houstag. 

We  do  not  foresee  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  resulting  In  any  appreciable  addi- 
tional cost. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  draft  legislation 
to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

DoNAUJ  E.  Johnson. 
~  Administrator. 


S.  3058 
A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 

States   Code,   to   permit   interest  on  loetis 

under  section   1810  of  the  chapter  to  be 

as  agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  borrower, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  \s  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1803  is 
amended  by  putting  a  p>eriod  after  the  phraee 
"pursuant  to  this  chapter",  striking  out  $U 
that  follows  thereafter,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Interest  rate  on  loans  guaranteed  or 
Insured  under  section  1810  of  this  chaplJer 
shall  be  as  agreed  to  by  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower, unless  the  Administrator  determlntes 
that  such  rate  is  excessive  in  view  of  the 
current  Interest  rates  in  the  mortgage  or 
loan  market  in  the  areas  Involved.  The  Ad- 
.ministrator  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  lenders 
do  not.  directly  or  indirectly,  make  any 
charges  in  the  nature  of  discounts  or  points 
in  coimection  with  loans  guaranteed  undBr 
section  1810  or  Insiired  tmder  section  1816 
of  this  chapter." 
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(2)  Subsection  (a)  (5)  of  section  1810  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1811  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"he  Is  unable  to  obtain  trom  a  private 
lenler  in  such  housing  credit  shortage  area 
a  loan  for  which  he  Is  quail  fled  under  sec- 
tion 1810  or  1819  of  this  chapter  as  may  be 
appropriate;  and". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  1811  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Loans  made  under  this  section  ahaU  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  shall  be  subject  to  such  require- 
ments or  UmlUUons  prescribed  for  loans 
guaranteed  under  thU  chapter  as  may  be 
applicable." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  section 
771  (b)  (2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "July  i,  1974"  and  Insert- 
lag  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ji4y  1,  1975";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Jun«  30,  1976"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abourkzk)  : 
S  3059.  A  biU  to  amend  the  public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion for  startup  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 771(b).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

AMrifDMKirrs  to  th«  pttblic  otalth  servici: 

ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
The  South  Dakota  State  Legislature 
has  voted  the  necessary  authority  to  ex- 
tend our  2-year  medical  school  to  4  years 
But  to  be  able  to  carry  out  that  authority 
it  needs  the  aid  offered  by  a  provision 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which 
was  designed  to  help  such  schools  ac- 
complish  this  conversion.   That  aid  is 
$50  000  per  third  year  medical  student 
or  in  our  case,  a  total  of  about  $1,750,000 
Unfortunately,    the    funding    expires 
June  30,  1974.  The  South  Dakota  school 
pending  accrediUtion.  cannot  be  ready 
to  open  its  doors  to  third-year  students 
until  the  faU  of  1975. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  allow  an  extra  year,  untU 
July  1.  1975.  for  applicaUon  for  the 
pant.  It  would  also  allow  an  extra  year 
for  enroUing  the  third-year  class 
aH??M"^  pakota  has  unusual  needs  for 
additional  physicians.  The  physician-pa- 
tient ratio  is  about  1  to  1.150— among 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  The  school  can 
help  make  the  dllTerence.  A  further  ad- 
vantage is  that  community  hospitals  will 
give  the  students  their  cUnlcal  expe- 
rience. It  Is  expected  that  the  graduates 
wm  return  to  these  same  communities 
for  their  pnictlce.  Family  medicine  is  go- 
ing to  be  emphasized  rather  than  the 
specialties  which  require  a  dense  popula- 
tion for  support  of  the  practitioner.  And 
the  school  will  make  available  continu- 
ing education  for  the  doctors  already 
practicing  In  the  State. 

oJ^r^?^'"  ^  "°*  »  panacea  for 
South  Dakota  medical  service  ills.  But 
federal  assistance  to  put  it  Into  opera- 
tion will  provide  the  means  to  solve  one 
very  large  part  of  the  problem.  With  the 
conversion  legislations  designed  for  Just 
such  elTorts,  the  need  for  1  additional 
y^  to  get  ready  should  not  be  the  factor 
which  would  deny  the  State  the  services 
to  be  provided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thte  point. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3060.  A  bill  to  tenninate  the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
income  attributable  Uf  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am    introducing    legislation    which    ef- 
fectively   eliminates    the    foreign    tax 
credit  granted  by  our  present  tax  laws 
to  the  oil  extracting  and  refining  cor- 
porations. This  legislaUon  wUl  also  stop 
the  practice  of  the  oil  industry  paying 
royalties  to  foreign  governments  and  dis- 
guising these  paymente  as  levied  taxes. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  cor- 
recting our  tax  laws  which  have  done 
so  much  to  stimulate  investment  abroad 
often  at  the  expense  of  American  jobs. 
The  provisions  of  my  present  proposal 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation — the  Foreign 
Trade  and  Investment  Act — which  I  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  in  September 
1971,  and  reintroduced  during  this  Con- 
gress, S.  151.  I  warned  at  that  time  of 
the  impending  chaos  which  would  result 
if  we  continued  to  provide  a  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  foreign  tax  credits  to  cor- 
porations going  abroad.  Just  recently,  I 
heard  my  sentiments  echoed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Idaho    (Mr 
Church)  when  he  told  his  subcommittee 
investigating    multinational    companies 
that  with  all  of  the  tax  incentives  we 
provide  industry  which  moves  overseas,  it 
is  a  real  wonder  why  any  industry  would 
still  want  to  invest  in  the  United  States 
Mr.   President,  it   is  high  time  that 
we  eliminated  this  kind  of  incentive.  To 
demonstrate  just  how  large  a  loophole 
the  foreign  tax  credit  has.  in  fact,  been 
for  U.S.  oil  companies  producing  abroad 
I  provide  the  following  figures: 

The  U.S.  oil  companies  account  for 
more  than  45  percent  of  all  the  foreign 
tax  credits  claimed  by  all  U.S.  industry 
WhUe  U.S.  businesses  on  the  whole  use 
the  foreign  tax  credit  provision  to  re- 
duce taxes  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
15  percent,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  oil  companies  used  the 
foreign  tax  credit  in  1971  to  reduce  their 
U.S.  taxes  by  more  than  75  percent.  And 
the  size  of  the  loophole  has  increased 
tremendously  since  1971.  in  Saudi  Araola 
alone,  the  so-called  taxes  paid  the  gov- 
ernment on  a  barrel  of  oil  have  In- 
creased over  eight  times  since  February 

Because  of  the  oil  company's  use  of 
foreign  tax  credits.  U.S.  corporations 
earned  $1,086  million  on  mining  and  oU 
operations  abroad  in  1970.  but  paid  not 
one  penny  in  U.S.  taxes  on  that  Income 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  fiscal  year 


1975,  the  taxes  that  the  oU  companies 
would  pay  to  the  United  States,  were 

i=  «°i  /c°'J»f  ^^  ^^^''  «>^d  be  as  high 
as  $1.75  billion.  Yet.  because  of  the  for- 

f^f^^.^w'^''?"^'  *^®  companies  will  in 
all  likelihood  pay  not  1  cent  of  taxes 
Foreign  credits  from  profitable  overseas 
operations  have,  in  fact,  exceeded  U.S. 
tax  liabUities  every  year  since  1962  and 
therefore,  these  cwnpanles  will  have  a 
large  carryover  in  foreign  tax  credits  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Although  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  a 
provision  which  applies  to  foreign  earned 
income  from  many  types  of  foreign  in- 
vestments, its  impact  in  reducing  US 
tax  liabilities  is  greatest  in  cases  of  the 
petroleum  and  mining  sectors.  The  pe- 
tro^um  industry  has  partlculariy  bene- 
fited by  the  U.S.  Treasury's  acceptance 
as  creditable  foreign  taxes,  the  artifi- 
cially constructed  income  taxes  which 
have  been  levied  by  major  petroleum  ex- 
porting countries. 

Instead  erf  levying  a  large  royalty  or 
bonus  payment  to  extract  the  economic 
rent  from  low-cost  reserves,  as  would  a 
domestic  landowner  in  the  United  States 
these  countries  have  levied  a  tax  as  a 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  a 

JJ^^*'"*^^^^  P^o«  and  a  fixed  per 
um^  cost  of  production.  These  taxes  are 
essentially  a  tax  per  barrel  of  oU  pro- 
duced and  have  little  nelationship  to  the 
profits  generated  by  in\«estments  made  in 
the  production  process.  Yet.  they  are  al- 
l?^^..***  ^  credited  against  U.S.  tax 
liabilities.  If.  instead,  a  royalty  or  bonus 
payment  had  been  levied,  these  pay- 
ments could  only  be  deducted  from  gross 
revenue  as  expenses.  The  elimination  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  loophole  will  ef- 
pS:tice^  <lo  away  with  this  deceitful 

As  mentioned  above.  In  eveiy  year 
smce  1962.  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
foreign  tax  credits  granted  to  the  petro- 
leum industry  has  been  greater  than  the 
?r,  \o^u  "^^^^"y  °n  its  foreign  income. 
^  1968,  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits 

3iffSw  ^-  ^2  ^'■'*"*  °f  the  total 
creditable  foreign  taxes  and  by  1971   the 

excess  foreign  tax  credits  equaled  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  foreign  taxes  paid.'  In 
J?  '  °l^,l  ^  percent  of  the  total  foreign 
tax  credits  available  to  American  multi- 
national oil  companies  came  from  these 
quasl-lncome  taxes  levied  by  the  petro- 
leum producing  countries,  yet  only  28 
percent  of  the  net  book  value  of  the  U  S 
petroleum  investmaits  abroad  were 
located  In  these  areas. 

The  serious  and  damaging  effect  of  the 
foreign  tax  loophole  has  been  to  provide 
an  Incentive  for  the  American  multina- 
tiona-l  oil  corporations  to  shift  income 

fhf  ^"^f  t"^"'  ^**''  ^  purposes  out  of 
the  United  States.  By  doing  this,  thev 
avoid  paying  substantial  income  taxes 
Tills  has  been  a  major  factor  in  making 
the  construction  of  refineries  and  petro- 
chemical plants  In  th*  United  States 


umted  sutes  Department  ef  the  Treas- 
ury. "StatletJcs  of  Income  Buppl«a»ntal  Re- 
port. Foreign  Tax  Credit..  1968,"  Table  6  Price 
Wttt«1iouse  and  Gomp«fty.  ^statistical  Data 
CompUed  for  Us©  m  Analyals  of  Federal  In- 
come Taxes  and  JEatoet|ie  Income  Tax  Bates 
Year  1971,"  January  I5.  1^73. 


February  26,  1974. 
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vastly  less  attractive  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

Even  under  the  threat  of  nationaliza- 
tion, U.S.  oil  firms  are  more  willing  to 
invest  in  the  Middle  East  than  in  the 
United  States.  Just  last  week.  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  annoimced  a  study  plan 
for  building  a  $500  million  natural  gas 
processing  plant  in  Libya  in  spite  of  the 
recent  history  of  expropriation  of  U.S. 
firms  in  that  country.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  evidently  is  a  stronger  incentive 
than  the  disincentive  of  expr{H>riation. 

One  clear  way  out  of  the  energy  short- 
age is  to  remove  this  incentive  to  invest 
and  produce  abroad.  The  treatment  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  as  a  deduction 
rather  than  as  a  credit  would  largely 
eliminate  the  tax  shelter  presenUy 
granted  to  the  production,  refining,  and 
other  downstream  investments  that  have 
been  growing  so  rapidly  outside  the 
United  States. 

While  our  present  tax  laws  grant  spe- 
cial preferences  to  an  industry  that  no 
longer  needs  it,  they  also  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  energy  crisis  by  encouraging 
the  oil  companies  to  locate  more  and 
more  of  their  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  they  can  avoid  paying  any 
U.S.  taxes.  The  result  has  been  to  make 
the  Nation  overly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
energy  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  4 
to  5  percent  a  year  for  the  last  20  years, 
refinery  capacity  hardly  grew  at  all  dur- 
ing the  1960's  and  early  1970*6.  Produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  is 
today  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  3  years 
ago  even  though  large  oil  reserves  still 
exist  in  this  country.  As  a  result,  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  has  increased 
from  close  to  none  in  1968  to  over  one- 
third  of  our  total  demand.  The  present 
embargo  has  forced  the  country  to  pay  a 
very  high  price  for  this  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  in  terms  of  lost  jobs,  inflation, 
disrupted  lives,  and  general  inconven- 
ience. We  must  amend  our  foreign  tax 
credit  laws  so  it  Is  no  longer  more  profit- 
able to  build  a  refinery,  or  drill  a  well, 
in  Saudi  Arabia  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  immediate  elimination  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  as  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation will  correct  this  problem  and  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
caught  In  the  squeeze  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  aoeo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  urtd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
1954  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
(g) ,  and  by  inserting  after  subeectlon  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Taxes  on  Income  Attributable  to  Oil 
and  Gas  Operations^ — This  subpart  shall  not 
apply  to  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  f  oreTgn 
country  with  respect  to  InotKae  attributable 
to  the  extraction,  production,  or  reflnlng  of 
oil  or  ga,?." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  re^>ect  to  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  In  taxable  years  beglrmlng  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to 
require  frankfurters  and  similar  cooked 
sausages  to  contain  a  protein  level  of  not 
less  than  12  per  centum.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago  the  American  hot  dog  was 
served  with  pride  to  visiting  heads  of 
state.  It  was,  literally,  as  American  as 
apple  pie.  During  the  depression  years 
it  was  still  a  symbol  of  the  good  and 
nutritious  daily  food  of  the  average 
man — good  enough  for  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  offer  to  guests  at  their 
Hyde  Park  home. 

Today,  unfortunately,  American  moth- 
ers are  often  afraid  to  serve  it  to  their 
families;  if  they  do,  they  wonder  if  it 
has  any  food  value  at  all.  It  looks  like 
meat,  it  smells  like  meat — but  it  is  some- 
times little  more  than  fat  and  water  and 
pink  dye. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  will  provide  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  for  protein  con- 
tent of  frankfurters  and  similar  products. 
It  will  attempt  to  assure  that  the  protein 
content  of  the  hot  dog  is  once  again 
high  enough  so  that  American  children 
can  safely  eat  it  and  American  mothers 
can  know  that  it  is  a  nutritious  part  of 
the  family  diet. 

In  1967,  when  I  introduced  the  amend- 
ments wliich  modernized  meat  inspection 
legislation  originally  passed  in  1908,  I 
made  clear  that  my  goals  included  both 
assistance  to  the  States  and  labeling  and 
sanitation  protections  for  the  consumer. 
Today.  I  again  seek  to  further  both  of 
these  goals. 

Many  States  now  wish  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  meat  products 
sold  within  their  borders,  and  would  like 
to  be  able  to  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Government 
agencies  responsible.  Federal  standards 
will  assure  that  interstate  commerce  does 
not  interef  ere  with  the  State  laws  seeking 
to  protect  consumers,  and  will  provide 
needed  unanimity  in  State  and  Federal 
regulation. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  existing  Federal 
regulations  for  hot  dogs — all  the  many 
forms  of  frankfurter,  sausage,  bologna, 
weiners,  and  so  forth,  which  Americans 
love  to  eat — there  are  no  standards  other 
than  limitations  on  the  water,  fat,  and 
binder  content.  There  is  no  minimum 
standard  for  protein. 

But,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  a  "hot 
dog"  is  to  provide  protein.  Most  con- 
sumers would  agree  that  their  primary 
reason  for  purchasing  meat  and  meat 
products  is  to  provide  a  high  protein 
content  in  their  diet.  The  nutritional 
value  of  the  other  elements  of  the  hot 
dog  is  negligible. 

People  buy  hot  dogs  because  they  are 
inexpensive  and  because  they  believe  that 
the  quality  has  been  insured  by  Govern- 
ment regulation.  But  although  the  price 
has  risen  along  with  all  other  inflated 
food  prices  of  this  period,  there  is  no  real 
Government  standard  for  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  hot  dogs — ^protein. 
In  investigating  the  correct  protein 
level  which  should  be  mandated,  I  have 
discovered  that  there  is  agreement  among 


the  experts.  Dr.  William  L.  Sulzbacher, 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  most  agriculture 
and  nutrition  experts  whom  I  contacted. 
Dr.  Sulzbacher's  statement  said: 

I  think  the  prc^osal  to  fix  the  protein  con- 
tent of  frankfurters  at  12  percent  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  It  U  a  better  approach  to  the 
problem  of  reg\ilatlng  food  composition  than 
the  present  system  which  fixes  the  fat  con- 
tent and  lets  the  protein  arrange  Itself  by 
default.  By  regulating  the  protein  content 
you  are  fixing  your  sights  on  the  primary 
target  of  our  nutritional  concern.  3o  long  as 
current  standards  for  added  moisture  are 
maintained,  and  fillers  are  restricted,  a  hied 
protein  content  will  assure  consumers  of  a 
nutritious  and  well  made  frankfurter  and,  at 
the  same  time,  meat  processors  will  be  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom  In 
formulating  distinctive  products. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
Canada  is  also  proposing  a  12-percant 
minimum  standard  for  that  nation's  sau- 
sage product.  In  ord^r  to  export  our 
product  we  will  have  to  conform  to  that 
nation's  standards  unless  we  raise  our 
own. 

A  imiform  standard,  high  enough  to 
provide  a  decent  food  content,  will  pro- 
tect consiimers  and  assist  State  govern- 
ments in  supervising  and  inspecting  meat 
sales. 

Over  14  billion  hot  dogs  were  eaten  in 
America  last  year.  We  know  now  that 
many  of  them  have  less  than  10  percent 
protein  content.  Yet  more  and  more 
families  are  eating  this  relatively  inex- 
pensive food.  We  must  offer  them  better 
protection  than  we  do  now.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  support  of  legis- 
lation of  this  sort  from  Dale  Ball  and 
William  Sulzbacher  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  Canadian  regulation. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 

material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3061 

Be  it  enacted  by  he  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nutritloiis  Hot  Dog 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  l(m)  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.SJC. 
602 )  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  ead 
of  subparagraph  (8); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or":  and  I 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sup- 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(10)  If  It  Is  a  frankfurter,  frank,  furter. 
hot  dog,  welner.  Vienna,  bologna,  garlic  bo- 
logna, knockwurst,  or  slmUar  cooked  saa- 
sage  and  the  protein  level  thereof  Is  less  than 
12  per  centum." 

Statemint  bt  B.  Dauc  Ball,  Dikectob,  Mwbi- 
GAN  Department  or  Ageicultttwe,  in  6r». 
PORT  OF  A  12-Peecent  Mandatort  Protkik 
Requirement  em  SAtrsACX  Products,  Febrq- 
ART  12,  1974 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
supports  federal  legislation  which  woiild  es- 
tablish a  minimum  twelve  (13)  percent  pro- 
tein standard  for  sausage  products. 

Consumers  depend  on  meat  products  as 
an  Important  source  of  high  quality  protein. 
Protein  Is  obviously  the  sought-after  nutri- 
tional element  In  meats.  Fats  are  available 
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In  nukay  other  foods,  attsn  to  excess  ta  the 
American  <llet,  hdA  it  is  not  nocesaarj  for 
ooQsumera  to  purchase  meat  products  to  ob- 
tain fat.  Thus,  the  federal  standard  on  fat 
content  In  sausages,  without  a  protein  stand- 
ard. Is  not  a  desirable  standard  for  consum- 
ers. In  fact,  the  federal  standard  for  fat  con- 
tent allows  a  wide  variation  tn  protein  con- 
tent, generally  less  than  the  twelve  percent 
level. 

Michigan  has  had  a  law  requiring  twelve 
(13)  percent  protein  in  sausage  products  for 
over  two  decades  and  has  tested  routinely 
for  both  fat  and  protein  content.  As  a  result 
of  this  experience,  we  believe  federal  legis- 
lation to  mandate  a  twelve  (12)  percent  pro- 
tein minimum  would  not  Increase  costs  In- 
curred by  regulatory  a^ncles  policing  the 
manufacture  of  these  meat  products.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture's  labo- 
ratory has  found  the  tests  for  protein  content 
to  be  no  more  expensive  nor  time  consum- 
ing than  tests  for  fat  content. 

As  a  consumer  and  as  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture I  ask  these  questions:  If  protein  is  the 
important  nutrient  In  meat  products,  why  Is 
protein  not  the  standard?  Why  do  regulations 
Intsnded  to  aid  the  consumer  evade  the  most 
realistic  atandardf 

Requiring  a  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  per- 
cent protein  will  do  more  for  assuring  a  qual- 
ity protein  source  than  provided  by  present 
federal  regulations.  Our  laboratory  has  found 
that  to  assure  a  twelve  (U)  percent  protein 
level  wrrald  generaUy  limit  total  fat  content 
to  approximately  27  percent.  For  the  last  186 
samples  of  bologna  and  wieners  tested  by 
this  agency's  laboratory,  the  percent  of  pro- 
tein averaged  exactly  twelve  (12)  percent, 
but  fat  averaged  only  37.8  percent. 

Under  the  federal  standard  allowing  30 
percent  fat  (with  no  protein  standard) ,  the 
range  in  protein  of  products  tested  was  Irom 
9  6  percent  to  12.1  percent.  Thus,  many  con- 
sumers have  received  products  with  leas  than 
ten  percent  protein  under  existing  federal 
standards. 

Based  on  decades  of  enforcement  of  a 
twelve  (12)  percent  protein  standard  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  AgrtctUture  I 
strongly  support  federal  legislation  propostog 
a  mandatory  twelve  (12)  percent  protein 
requirement. 

PtrtTON,  Md., 

„         .  February  e,  1974. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Moi»tota, 
Senate  Office  BuUdinif, 
Washington,  HJC. 

Dea«  SxKAToa  Montota:  I  think  the  pro- 
posal to  fix  the  protein  content  of  frank- 
furters at  13  percent  Is  an  excellent  one.  It  is 
a  better  approach  to  the  problem  of  regulat- 
ing food  composition  than  the  present  sys- 
tem which  fixes  the  fat  content  and  lets  the 
protein  content  arrange  Itself  by  default. 
By  regulating  the  protein  oontent  you  are 
fixing  your  sights  on  the  primary  target  of 
our  nutritional  concern.  So  long  as  current 
standards  for  added  moUture  are  maintained, 
and  fillers  are  restricted,  a  fixed  protein  con- 
tent will  assure  consumers  of  a -nutritious 
and  weU  made  frankfurter  and,  at  the  same 
time,  meat  processors  will  be  aUowed  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  freedom  In  formulating 
distinctive  products. 

It  was  a  pleasure  discussing  this  problem 
with  Mr.  Oarten.  If  I  can  find  additional 
information  bearing  on  th«  history  of  protein 
in  American  frankfurtres  I  will  write  you. 
Re^iectfully  yours, 

WnXIAM   I/.   StTLZBACHXS. 

PaoposD  RscxTLATioira  ros  Mbat  Pbodttcts 
Minimum  protein  requirements  have  been 
proposed  in  an  Information  Letter  to  all  food 
manufacturers.  Uncooked  smisage  shotUd 
conUln  not  less  than  10%  protein;  and 
weiners,  bologna,  meat  kmf,  l\meheon  meat, 
etc.,  not  leas  than  ia%.  Obj^mves  of  36% 


and  30%  protein,  respectlwrty,  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  Health  Protection  Branch. 

There  Is  no  objection  in  principle  to  the 
sale  of  simulated  meat  products;  but  to  as- 
sure equivalent  nutrition,  a  regulation  Is  pro- 
posed that  these  contain  not  less  than  12% 
of  high  quality  protein.  Minimum  values  for 
thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  pyridoxlne,  vita- 
min Bii.  Iron,  and  magnesium  are  also  speci- 
fied. Similar  nutritional  standards  are  pro- 
posed for  mixtures  (.f  meat  and  non-meat 
products. 

The  Department  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  has  made  propKMals  regarding 
the  labelling  and  advertising  of  simulated 
meat  and  these  have  been  sent  to  food  manu- 
facturers for  their  comments.        > 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  Mr.  Domenici  ) : 

S.  3062.  A  blU  enUtled  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  cMr.  Clahk),  the  Senator 
frcan  Delaware  (Mr.  BmEN),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici) .  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-606. 

Approved  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
the  1970  law  has  been  applied  more  fre- 
quently in  a  short  period  than  smy  pre- 
\1ous  similar  act.  In  only  3  years  sifter 
its  entctment.  the  .President  declared  111 
major  disasters  in  41  different  States. 
During  that  period  floods,  tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  fires,  and  other 
natural  catastrophes  caused  many  deaths 
and  injuries,  displaced  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  their  homes,  and  left  several 
bUlion  dollars  in  damages  to  property.  In 
1973  alone  46  major  disasters  covering 
about  one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  counties  in 
31  States  necessitated  Federal  help  of 
some  type  to  more  than  75,000  families. 

Tragic  as  Is  this  record,  there  has  been 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  observe  and 
evaluate  the  various  programs  authorized 
by  that  law.  Although  oertain  of  its  fea- 
tures have  been  criticized,  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  public  and  private  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
received  wide  support.  The  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  May  14,  1973,  and 
the  administration-spcaisored  bill — S. 
1840 — while  urging  increased  responsi- 
bility in  disaster  reUef  for  the  States  and 
proposing  several  significant  departures 
from  the  present  systeto,  recommended 
retaming  many  provisions  of  the  1970  act 
with  little  or  no  change. 

Likewise,  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
testified  before  the  Seaate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disaster  Relief  during  extensive 
hearings  last  year  favored  continuance  of 
most  of  its  programs.  At  the  same  time 
recommendations  were  made  to  modify, 
expand  or  curtail  certain  features.  Some 
of  the  more  than  60  specific  legislative 
changes  advocated  by  witnesses  seem 
to  be  Impracticable  or  of  doubtful  merit, 
but  numerous  others  were  constructive 
and  have  contributed  to  the  formulation 
of  this  bill. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  evidence 
available  to  the  subcommittee  leads  me 
to  conclude,  however,  tbat  a  number  of 
sections  in  the  1970  act  should  be  up- 
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dated  eukI  strengthened,  certain  kinds 
of  benefite  should  be  modified,  and  sev- 
eral new  provisions  should  be  added.  In 
addition  the  Executive  order  in  1973  re- 
placing the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness— formerly  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President — v?ith  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration — in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development — ^necessitates  many 
changes  in  language  and  cross  references 
in  the  law. 

The  more  significant  amendments  I  am 
introducing  today  can  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows :  First,  redefining  "ma- 
jor disaster"  to  Include  additional  causes 
for  disasters  and  to  permit  a  different 
level  of  response  for  a  major  disaster 
than  for  those  of  lesser  impact;  second, 
strengthening  provisions  for  disaster 
planning,  preparedness,  and  mitigation; 
third,  reqiUring  acquisition  of  any  avail- 
able insurance  to  protect  against  future 
disaster  losses  any  property  repaired  or 
restored  witb  Federal  assistance;  fourth, 
imposing  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violations  of  U.S.  disaster  relief  laws; 
fifth,  authorizing  the  President  at  the 
request  of  a  Governor  and  in  accord  with 
his  recommendation  to  impose  controls 
on  maximum  wages,  rents,  and  prices  in 
major  disaster  areas;  sixth,  authorizing 
100-percent  grants  for  repairing  or  re- 
constructing public  educational  and  rec- 
reational facilities — in  addition  to  other 
public  facilities  as  now — and  private, 
nonprofit  medical  and  educatlonsil  facil- 
ities— similar  to  1971  and  1972  acts — 
damaged  by  major  disasters,  and  per- 
mitting State  and  local  governments  the 
option  of  90-percent  grants  with  greater 
administrative  flexibility  for  damaged 
public  facilities ;  seventh,  allowing  direct 
expenditures  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for 
restoration  of  damsiged  homes  to  hab- 
itable condition;  eighth,  creathig  a  grant 
program  to  States  for  financial  assistance 
to  needy  disaster  victims;  ninth,  direct- 
ing that  food  commodities  be  made  avail- 
able for  distribution  in  major  disaster 
areas;  tenth,  authorizing  grants  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  annual  operating 
budgets  to  local  governments  suffering 
revenue  losses  and  in  financial  need  be- 
cause of  major  disasters;  eleventh,  pro- 
viding professional  counseling  services 
for  mental  health  problems  caused  or 
aggravated  by  a  disaster;  and  twelfth, 
establishing  a  new,  long-range  economic 
recovery  program  for  major  disaster 
areas. 

mClUCASKD    KmfSIBS,    SEES,    AKD    COSTS    OT 


The  management  and  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  have  become 
problems  of  great  magnitude.  Losses  at- 
tributable to  natural  hazards  are  Impos- 
sible to  predict,  but  their  trend  appears 
to  be  markedly  upward.  Nearly  every 
section  of  the  Nation  has  Incurred  sub- 
stantial damage  In  recent  years  from 
destructive  forces  unleashed  by  floods, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and 
other  catastrophes.  At  the  same  time 
Federal  actlvltfes  and  Expenditures  for 
assistance  in  disasters  have  significantly 
increased. 

Since  1953  the  President  has  declared  a 
total  of  417  major  disasters,  but  the  In- 
cidence has  varied  considerably  year  by 
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year.  Despite  the  approximate  annual  av- 
erage of  20  such  declarations,  the  range 
Is  from  a  low  of  7 — in  both  1958  and 
1959— to  highs  of  48  in  1972  and  46  in 
1973.  In  each  of  8  different  years  there 
were  more  than  20  major  disaster  dec- 
larations, but  in  7  others  less  than  15 
were  proclaimed.  The  latter  part  of  this 
period  has  witnessed  a  marked  advance 
In  the  number  of  major  disasters;  in 
contrast  to  a  total  of  141  declarations  by 
the  President  in  the  first  decade — 1953- 
62 — there  were  222  such  declsu^tlons  in 
the  next  10  years — 1963-72.  Every  rec- 
ord was  surpassed,  of  course,  during  the 
last  2  calendar  years,  when  almost  23 
percent — 94 — of  all  declarations  for  the 
last  21  years  were  Issued — see  table  I. 
Already  in  1974  there  have  been  eight 
additional  declarations. 

TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  MAJOR  DISASTERS  AND  ESTIMATED 
REQUIRED  OEP-FDAAi  EXPENDITURES 


41^ 


Calender  year 


Number  of 

declared 

ma/or 

disasters 


Estimated 

required 

OEP-FOAA 

expenditures  > 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971. 

1972 

1973 

1974  3 

Total. 


12 
12 
22 
20 
25 
25 
11 
11 
19 
29 
17 
17 
48 
46 
8 


M.  939, 326 
12.  735. 062 
50.851.736 

11,438.070 

134,  387,  260 

88.378.156 

10,  765,  330 

28, 826, 139 

14, 219, 629 

231.666.874 

94, 062.  792 

214,436.787 

713.889,127 

173,800,498 


417        1.844.827,290 


Calender  year 


Numl>er  of  Estimated 

declared  required 

mijor  OEP-FDAA 

disasters  expenditures  > 


1953 14 

1954..... 17 

1955 n 

1JS6 ic 

1957 16 

1958 7 

1959 7 


U,  634,  677 
9. 243, 419 

16.  778,  942 
4, 528, 272 

13,272,808 
4. 900,  749 
5,071,637 


I  Now  Federal  Disaster  AssJsUnce  Administration.  Formerly 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  Office  for  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

>  Estimated  required  amounts  listed  for  calendar  years  1953 
througfi  all  of  1967  and  most  of  1968  are  identical  with  actual 
obligations  for  those  years. 

'1974  totals  through  Feb.  20.  Cost  data  for  1974  not  yei 
available. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  As  might  be  expected, 
property  losses  from  major  disasters 
have  likewise  risen  sharply.  Part  of  this 
is  due  to  the  extensive  devastation 
caused  by  several  unusually  large  hurri- 
canes —  Betsy  —  1965;  Camille  —  1969; 
Celia— 1970;  Agnes— 1972— and  by  the 
San  Fernando  Earthquake — 1971.  Other 


factors  contrbuting  to  soaring  costs  of 
recent  disasters,  however,  have  been  the 
concentration  of  residential  units in- 
cluding mobile  homes — commercial 
establishments,  and  industrial  facilities 
in  relatively  small,  sometimes  vulnerable 
areas  and  the  very  sizable  nationwide 
escalation  of  all  property  values.  It  is 
a  startling  fact  that  the  combined  prop- 
erty damage  attributed  to  only  three  re- 
cent natural  events  is  some  $5  billion: 
Hurricane  Camille— over  a  biUion  dol- 
lars; the  San  Fernando  Earthquake- 
half  a  billion  dollars;  Hurricane  Agnes- 
over  $3  billion.  Enormous  losses  have 
been  inflicted  during  1972  and  1973  by  a 
record  number  of  tornadoes  and  by  very 
widespread,  repeated  flooding,  especiaDv 
in  the  Mississippi  River  watershed. 

Federal  disaster  assistance  expendi- 
tures have  likewise  increased  in  sizable 
proportions  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Not  counting  the  costs  of  subsidized  in- 
terest rates  for  or  uncollected  principal 
on  disaster  loans  and  such  indirect 
charges  as  salaries  and  services  rendered 
by  the  staffs  of  numerous  governmental 
agencies  performing  occasional  unre- 
imbursed disaster-related  functions,  di- 
rect Federal  expenditures  since  1953  for 
disaster  assistance  have  totaled  over  |4 
billion — see  table  n. 


TABLE  ll.-OIRECT  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE,  1953-73 


Agency 


Purpose 


Amount 


1.  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admin-    Direct  relief  expenditures  from  Presi-    Jl  844  827  290 

istration  (formerly  Office  of  Emer-  dent's  emergency  fund  and  reim- 
gency  Planning  and  Office  for  bursement  of  other  Federal  agencies 
Emergency  Preparedness).  for  disaster-related  costs. 

2.  Small  Business  Administration Forgiveness  credit  or  cancellation  of         809.254  922 

principal  on  disaster  loans. 

3.  Farmers  Home  Administration do 44g  jgp  7S6 

4.  Department  of  Agriculture- Cost  of  food  coranioditiVs" and  coupons  18  415  159 

provided  disaster  victims   without 
charge,  1969-73. 

5.  Federal     Highway     Administration    Repair  and  reconstruction  of  disaster         484  637  000 

(formerly  Bureau  of  Public  Roads).       damages  to  highways  on  Federal-aid 

systems. 

6.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.     ...   Emergency  flood  preparation,  fighting,         299,341,940 

and  rescue  operations,  and  repair  or 


Agency 


Purpose 


Amodnt 


7.  Veterans'  Administration. 

8.  Office  of  Eduution 


9.  Federal  Insurance  Administration., 


restoration  of  flood  control  works 
ttireatened.  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  floods  (Public  Law  84-99) 

Losses  on  VA  home  loans,  because  of  $2  000  4)0 

disasters  (approiimatelv).  T 

Repair,  restoration,  and  reconstruction  102.330  ^91 

of  disaster  damaged  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  buildings, 
debris  removal,  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  under  Public 
Law  81-815  and  Public  Law  8]-87i 

Net  program  costs  of  the  national  flaod  46  774  OtO 

insurance  program.  l%9-73.  '       ' 


Total. 


4. 051.  761, 7  >8 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Less  than  half— 1.8 
billion — of  this  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended from  the  President's  emergency 
fimd,  which  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies.  The  second 
largest  charge,  some  $1.25  billion,  repre- 
sents subsidies  to  private  property  own- 
ers since  1965  for  that  portion  of  Small 
Business  Administration  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration  disaster  loans  that 
has  been  forgiven  outright  or  cancelled. 
Emergency  relief  funds  obUgated  for  the 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways  on 
various  Federal -aid  systems  cost  $448 
million,  and  nearly  $300  million  has  been 
expended  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  disaster-related  activities 
under  Public  Law  84-99. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  since  1966 
has  msule  paymoits — under  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  81-ai5  and  Public 
Law  81-847- totaling  over  $103  million 
for  repair,  restoration,  and  reconstruc- 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  debris  re- 
moval, and  purchase  of  replsujement  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  while  over  $46  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  by  the  Federal 
tion  of  disaster-damaged  public  elemen- 


Insurance  Administration  since  1969  for 
national  flood  insurance  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  $18  million  worth  of 
food  commodities  and  coupons  has  been 
distributed  to  disaster  victims  since  1969. 
Data  on  Federal  income  tax  deductions 
through  the  years  for  casualty  losses  on 
property  damaged  by  disasters  is  not  ob- 
tainable, but  the  amount  is  no  doubt 
large.  Likewise,  records  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  do  not  differentiate  be- 
tween the  loss  sustained  on  home  loans 
because  of  disaster  and  other  types  of 
losses.  However,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates, costs  to  the  VA  resulting  from 
foreclosures  and  the  acceptance  of  vol- 
untary deeds  to  properties  as  a  result  of 
disaster  damage  from  1966  through  1973 
approximates    $2    million,    exclusive   of 
agency  costs  for  counseling  borrowers  or 
inspecting     and     appraising     damaged 
property. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  F^eral 
disaster  assistance  expenditures  made 
during  the  last  two  decades  reveals  that 
the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admln- 
istratlOTi— and  its  predecessors— the  na- 
tional agency  most  directly  concerned 
with  disaster  relief,  has  either  obligated 


or  estimates  that  it  will  be  necessary  tjo 
obligate  some  $1.8  billion  for  major  dis- 
asters, during  this  period.  However,  when 
this  total  is  broken  down  into  5  year  seg- 
ments as  follows,  the  trend  toward  mul- 
tiplying Federal  costs  becomes  verv  evii- 
dent:  1953  through  1957— $46.4  million; 
1958  through  1962— $82.5  million;  1968 
through  1967— $364.7  milUon;  1968 
through  1972— $1,268  million.  Estimated 
obligations  for  the  yeai-s  1973,  which  are 
no^  yet  final,  are  likely  to  appropriate  anf 
other  $200  milUon — see  table  I.  I 

Similarly,  mounting  expenditures  for 
disaster  relief  purposes  by  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration* 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
kept  pace.  For  example,  the  SBA  share  of 
the  more  than  500,000  disaster  loan* 
which  that  agency  has  made  during  th« 
last  21  years  totals  more  than  $3  billion] 
but  onlj'  $176.5  million  of  that  amount 
was  committed  during  the  first  10  years, 
1954-63.  By  contrast,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  was  loaned  during  the  last  i, 
years,  1969-73,  and  one-half— $1.5  bil 
lion — during  1973  alone— see  table  m. 
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TABLE  lll.-SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  DISASTER  LOANS,  1954-74 
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Fiscal  im 


NuHibw  of 
loans 


Total 
amount 


\^^ 157  $742,111 

}»5 1,086  7,872.477 

}«6 3,309  44,402,267 

}K * 1,597  12,9B1.664 

}«« 1,559  17,305.827 

l«| 908  9.201,747 

}«0 62S  4,514.860 

}»1 2,778  25.735.543 

K? 6,106  39,6»,469 

I'M 2.305  20.230,360 

19M 2.509  48,873.180 

1965 3.891  76,454,552 


TABU  IV.— FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  EMERGENCY 
LOANS,  1950-73 


rscal  ynr 


Numbtr 
of  bans 


Amount 
oMigattd 


Amount 
cancalad 


1950 25.506  $31,580,777 

1951 13,471  20.381.480 

1952 21.380  32,467,909 

1953 35,585  44,094,598 

1954 4S.991  94,078.763 

1955 56,444  89,126,550 

1956 45,847  86.984.324 

1957 28,887  66.673,841 

1958 24.247  63.419,194 

1959 11.404  39,841,471 

I960 9.188  22,868,368 

1961 7,926  26.512.165 

1962 20,861  63.340,076 

1963 W,333  62.461,382 

1964 15.3K  50,095,845 

1965 22,279  78,396,660 

1966 „..  24,371  100,414,795 

1967 22.174  94.604,930 

1968 22.228  108.008.150 


$7,068,285 
305,486 


SBA  share 


Amount 
canceled 


$742,111  

7,799,477 

42,422,499  ..  

12,243,939 '. 

16,771,341 

9.013.061 ■    " 

4,379.035 '  " 

24,726,193  ....  

38.917.648  ... 

19,482,369  ..  .        

47.315.003  .... 

73.  596,  360  $35,  734,  858 


Fiscal  year 


NumtMf  of 
loans 


Total 
amount 


SBA  share 


Amount 
canceled 


3a  950 

2,035 

14, 126 

2,128 

17,011 

57,407 

93,342 

215. 001 


$199. 253, 693 

24,237,021 

114.176,638 

22, 347, 775 

175,102,132 

298,084,815 

323. 947.  581 

1, 518, 363, 263 


44,350         264.000,000 


503.180      3,247,518,075 


$197.463.022 

23,769,036 '. 

113,594.925 

22,231.869 ' 

174,955.386  $26,004,996 

297,941.725  29,923,029 

322, 865, 126  190. 828, 226 

1,517.604,979  431,714,715 

263,  too.  OCO  95,  049, 0% 

3,  230,  835,  104  809. 254,  920 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Farmers  H(Mne  Admin- 
istration emergency  and  disaster  loans 
likewise  have  greatly  Increased  In  nvaa- 
ber  and  amount.  Since  1950  FHA  has 
made  emergency  loons  to  farmers  for 
damage  to  crops  and  fields  caused  by 
natural  hazards,  and  since  1966  It  has 
also  made  rural  housing  and  crop  disas- 
ter loans  for  major  disasters  declared  by 
the  President.  During  the  24  years  since 
the  inception  of  this  program,  FHA  has 
made  over  672,000  emergency  and  dis- 
aster loans  totaling  nearly  $2.2  billion 
— see  table  VI.  While  the  great  bulk  of 
these  were  for  emergencies  declared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  his 
statutory  authority,  many  of  the  largest 
outlays  resulted  from  Presdential  major 
disaster  declarations  in  recent  years. 

In  the  first  4  years  of  the  FHA  emer- 
gency program,  1950-53,  nearly  96,000 
loans  totaled  only  $128.5  million.  How- 
ever, for  the  same  periods  as  noted  for 
SBA  above,  the  total  amount  of  FHA 
loans  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  dec- 
ade from  that  of  the  previous  decade. 
From  1954  through  1963  inclusive.  271,000 
FHA  emergency  and  disaster  loans  to- 
taling $615.3  million  were  made  whereas 
in  the  next  10  years  some  301.000  loans 
totaled  $1,429  million.  Because  of  the 
extraordinary  number  of  loans  engen- 
dered by  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  en- 
larged benefits  provided  by  Public  Law 
92-385,  however,  more  than  one-third — 
$557  million— of  this  latter  amount  W£ls 
committed  for  128,000  loans  during  the 
1973  fiscal  year — see  table  IV.  Distribu- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  disaster  victlnu  of  free  food  commo- 
dities since  1953  and  of  free  food  coupons 
since  1969  has  cost  a  total  of  at  least 
$18.4  million— see  table  VH. 


Fiscal  year 


Number 
ot  loans 


Amount 
obligated 


Amount 
canceled 


1969 20.686 

1970 12.862 

1971.. 19,869 

1972 13,056 

1973 128.667 

Total 668,564 


1114,716,153 

89,  430, 160 

127,635,905 

108.911,810 

557,  766, 139 


$2,383,123 

16,600,861 

7,432,637 

410,015,328 


2.173,801,445    443,805,720 


TABLE  V.-FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  RURAL 
HOUSING  DISASTER  LOANS 


Fiscal  year 


Number 
of  loans 


Amount 
obligated 


Amount 
canceled 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 1, 

Total 3. 


194 
92 
309 
113 
405 
486 
273 
694 


$1,697,290 


161,500 
890, 310 
916,  950 
44S.830 
962, 470 
031,  700 
549,440 


$117,330 

653,648 

3, 604, 068 


566  23,659,490   4  375,046 


TABLE  VI.-FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  COMBINED 
EMtRGENCY  AND  RURAL  HOUSING  DISASTER  LOAN 
TOTALS 


Program 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount 
obligated 

Amount 
cancelled 

Emergency  loans. 
1950-73 

-  668,564 
.      3,566 

$2, 173,  729. 445 
23.659.490 

$443, 805,  720 
4,375,046 

Rural  housing 
disaster  loans, 
1966-73...      - 

Grand  totals.. 

.  672, 130 

2.197,388,935 

448. 180. 766 

TABLE  VII.-DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  COST  FOR 
FOOD  COMMODITIES  AND  FOOD  COUPONS  PROVIDED 
DISASTER  VICTIMS,  1969-74' 


Donated  food 
commodities 


Free  food  coupons 


Fiscal  year 

Number 
assisted 

Cost 

Number 
assisted 

Cost 

1969 

62,  706 
.      522, 676 
.      247. 463 
.      160, 557 
.      320,904 

$211,815 

1.190,142 

1,004,413 

994.616 

292,  300 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974" 

40,144 

41,721 

662,668 

3,365 

$1,009,882 
771,290 

12,824,942 
115  359 

Total 

.  1,314,306 

3, 693, 886 

747, 898 

14,721,473 

'  Expenditures  for  food  commodities  provided  for  disaster 
relief  before  1969  and  for  food  coupon*  be<ori  1971  not  available. 
Food  coupon  cost  does  not  Include  expenditures  of  assistance 

firovided  disaster  victims  for  long-term  periods  under  the  normal 
ood  Ttamp  program. 
i  Food  coupon  data  through  Jan.  31,  1974,  only. 

Note:  Total  persons  assisted.  1969-74—2.062.204;  total  cost 
of  programs.  1969-74-$18,415,159. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  While  substantial  por- 
tions of  outstanding  Federal  disaster 
loans  have  been  or  wlU  be  repaid,  the 
actual  burden  Incurred  by  the  National 


Government  in  financing  these  programs 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  admin- 
istrative coeta  and  uncollected  obliga- 
tions only.  Two  other  features,  subsidized 
interest  rates  and  forgiveness  credit,  by 
conservative  estimates  have  added  at 
least  another  billion  dollars  more  to  the 
real  total  chargeable  to  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. 

Both  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loans  for 
many  years  have  carried  interest  charges 
at  levels  below  those  established  for  sim- 
ilar loans  from  commercial  lending  in- 
stitutions. Fixed  at  3  percent  until  raised 
by  the  1970  act  to  not  more  than  2  per- 
cent less  than  the  current  market  yield 
for  long-term  U.S.  obligations,  the  rate 
was  dropped  to  Its  low  point  of  1  per- 
cent in  August  1972 — after  Hurricane 
Agnes — then  escalated  to  5  percent  in 
April.  1973.  However,  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  late  in  December  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  January  2,  1974 — 
Public  Law  93-237— reinstated  for  a  90- 
day  period  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  at  1  percent  interest 
with  $5,000  forgiveness  for  farmers  liv- 
ing in  counties  designated  as  disaster 
areas  between  December  27,  1972,  and 
April  20, 1973.  Farmers  in  more  than  900 
counties  in  39  States  will  be  eligible  ret- 
roactively for  these  benefits,  which  had 
been  suspended  by  Executive  order  on 
December  20,  1972,  whereas  recipients  of 
Small  Business  AdminiBtration  disaster 
loans  were  accorded  the  lower  interest 
rate  smd  cancellation  features  until  the 
rate  was  raised  to  5  percent  and  the  $5,- 
000  forgiveness  was  abolished  on  April 
20— Public  Law  93-24. 

Determining  accurately  the  eventual 
cost  of  generous  interest  terms  for  dis- 
aster loans  is  very  difficult,  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  large.  DLuing  fiscal  year  1973 
alone  when  for  three-fourths  of  the  year 
the  1 -percent  rate  prevailed,  disaster 
victims  received  more  than  $2  billion  in 
loans  from  SBA  and  FHA.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  loane  can  by  law  be 
made  for  periods  up  to  30  years,  the  an- 
nual subsidy  for  interest — $50  million  or 
more  for  1973  alone— must  be  taken  into 
accoimt. 

Disbursements  for  forgiveness  credit 
likewise  constitute  a  very  sizable  amoimt. 
This  approach  was  first  applied  in  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965 — Hurricane  Betsy — which  per- 
mitted canceling  of  $1,800  principal  of 
SBA  disaster  loans.  A  similar  provision 
incorporated  in  the  1969  Disaster  Relief 
Act — PubUCTAw  91-79 — authorized  can- 
celing a  riiaxlmiun  of  $1,800  in  excess  of 
the  first  $500  of  both  SBA  and  FHA  disas- 
ter loans.  Forgiveness  credit  was  in- 
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creased  to  $2,500  in  1970  and  was  doubled 
to  $5,000  in  1972  after  Hurricane  Agnes 
The  combined  total  of  forgiveness  credit 
for  all  disaster  loans  since  1965  is  over 
$1.2  billion— see  tables  m,  rv,  V  and 

Federal  expenditures  for  repairing 
Federal-aid  highways  and  for  restoring 
flood  control  works  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  disasters  also  have  risen  remarkably 
in  recent  years.  Nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars  has  been  obligated  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration— and  its  pred- 
ecessor agencies — during  the  last  21 
years  for  reconstruction  of  highways  on 
Federal-aid  systems.  More  than  $400  mil- 
lion of  the  total  was  spent  in  the  last 
decade  and  over  $260  million  during  the 
last  4  years  alone — se'^  table  VIII  It 
should  be  noted  thav  disaster-related 
costs  for  repairing  non-Federal-ald 
roads,  which  are  reimbursed  from  the 
President's  emergency  fund  administered 
by  PDAA,  have  likewise  turned  sharply 
upward. 

Table    VUI.— Federal-aid    highway    disaster 
reUef  expenditures,  1953-73 

I  Emergency  relief  funds  obligated  for  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  damaged  Pederal-ald 
highways] 


Fiscal  year: 

1953    

1954 

1955    

1956    

1957 

1958    

1959    

1960 

1961    

1962    

1963 

1964    

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968    

1969    

1970    

1971    

1972    

1973  •     ... 


Amount 

obligated 

$1,707,000 

1,  050,  000 
1.704.000 

10.  056.  000 
0,  547,  000 
9,  657.  000 
5.  225,  000 

2,  184,  000 

3,  795,  000 

4,  957,  000 
2,  355,  000 

17.  522.  000 
62,  707,  000 
35,  610.  000 
15,  228,  000 

14.  586,  000 

15,  706,  000 
73,  897,  000 
28,  562.  000 
34,  166,000 

134,  398,  000 


Total    484.637.000 

•  1973  as  of  November  30. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Outlays  made  by  the 
Army    Corps    of    Engineers    for    fiood- 
disaster  related  activities  have  not  been 
quite  as  concentrated  during  recent  years 
as  those  made  by  other  agencies,  but  they 
do  show  a  similar  trend.  Since  1953  the 
corps  has  committed  $300  million  under 
Public  l^w  84-99  for  flood  emergency 
prepamUons.    rescue    operations,    shore 
protection,  and  restoration  of  disaster- 
damaged  flood  control  works.  However 
approximately  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
was  spent  in  the  last  decade  and  more 
than  $80  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year- 
see  table  IX.  Likewise,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  expenditures  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  aid  to  disaster-damaged  public 
schools  has  been  made  since  1970— see 
table  X.  National  Flood  Insurance  costs 
have  been  incurred  only  since  1969— see 
table  XI  and  table  XII 


Table    IX.—U^.   Army   Corps   of   Engineers 
disaster  related  expenditures,  1953-73* 

Amount 


Fiscal  year: 

1953    

1954 

1955    

1956    

1967 

1958    

1959 

1960    

1961    

1962    

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966    

1967    

1968 

1969    

1970    

1971    

1972    

1973    


expended 

$34,  424.  858 

2,  809.  796 

1,247,014 

13,  687,  061 
8,  025.  806 
7,  932,  669 

10.  116,973 
5,431.633 
5,612,297 

5.  109,  180 

6,  060,  697 
1.293,  589 

11,810,716 

19.763,018 

5,  578,  089 

6,251,427 

27.  116,  195 

24,  086,  612 

12.805,711 

9,741,  167 

80.  637,  724 


Total    299,341,940 

•  Under  Public  Law  84-99. 

TABLE  X.-OISASTER  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1966-74 

lOflice  ot  Education  expenditures  under  Public  La*  81-815  and 

Public  Law  81-874| 


Fiscal  year 


Public  Law 
815  (recon- 
struction) 
payment 


Public  Law  874-(repair.  equip- 
ment, supplies,  debris  re- 
moval, etc.) 


Obligation 


Payment 


1966 

1967 "" 

1968 "■ 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 ■ 

1973.... 
19741... 


$566,149 
629. 049 
957. 089 

4.  328. 548 
4.385.629 

11.325,959 

5.  522, 559 
1.946.844 


$5,172,071 
11,800,927 
41.662,891 
66,838.545 
1.089.963 


Total. 


$3,936,145 

790. 410 

3.  300. 296 

2.615.130 

5.170,682 

11.701,559 

35.317,558 

10,213.497 

818,714 


29.661,826      126,564.397         73,863.991 


'  1974  data  incomplete. 
bur"nlrt^e;°p'el''^riM^^O*l^'^^  ^°'''  """^''^^ 

Tablz  XI~National  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram costs.  1969-73  fiscal  years 
Program  by  activities: 
Insurance   underwriting  ex 

F>ense    

Loss    and     adjustment     ex 

pense   

Interest    expense 

f^^^^,  ^t  ^^^eys— '----  14. 001.  000 

Administration o  cm-t  nnn 

Adjustment    of    prior" "year  "-"^''"^ 

costs    ^o_^Q 


Actual  cost 

$5,  860,  000 

26,  046.  000 
539.000 


Total      program       costs 

funded    50.473,000 

Reinsurance       premium 

earned   3,699,000 

Net 


Total       program       costs 

funded     $112,444. 

Reinsurance       premium 

earned 12.560,000 
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,000 


Net 


Tablx 


program   cost. 
Xll.— National 


46,  774,  000 


flood    insurance    pro- 
gram estimated  costs,  1974-75  flscal  years 
Program  by  activities :  Estimated 

insurance   imderwrltlng   ex-  coat 

pense $12,860,000 

Loss     and     adjustment     ex- 

■tr.^^*    62.500,000 

Interest    expense 5.500.000 

Studies   and   surveys 26,270,000 

Administration  5,224,000 

Adjustment    of    prior 
costs  


year 


program   cost 99,794,000 

LIGISLATIVI    BACKGECUND 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Increased  naUonal 
awareness  of  the  dangers  inherent  ia 
natural  ha2!ards  and  congressional  will- 
ingness  to  provide  substantially  enlarged 
benefits  to  disaster  victims  is  clearly  re« 
fleeted  in  the  record  of  the  last  quarter 
century.  Federal  disaster  relief  assistance 
at  first  was  made  available  primarily  for 
pubUc  losses  incurred  by  national,  State, 
and  local  governments.  The  Basic  Relief 
Act  of  1950.  Public  Law  81-875.  was  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  aid  for  pubUo 
agencies.  Except  for  low-interest  loans, 
special  programs  adopted  after  particu- 
lar disasters — such  as  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake of  1964  or  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
1965 — and  power  conferred  in  1966  to  re- 
finance existing  loans  on  property  dam- 
aged in  major  disasters,  PubUc  Law  89- 
769,  it  was  not  until  1969  that  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  that  year.  Public  Law  91- 
79,  provided  a  number  of  direct  benefits 
for  the  private  sector.  In  addition  to  $1  - 
800  forgiveness  credit  on  disaster  loans, 
that  act  authorized  the  providing  of  tem- 
porary housing  for  disaster  victims  as 
long  as  12  months  with  rentals  adjusted 
according  to  financial  ability— but  no 
higher  than  25  percent  of  family  in- 
come—free food  coupon  allotments  to 
low-income  households,  unemployment 
assistance  to  those  out  of  jobs  because 
of  a  disaster,  and  debris  removal  from 
privately  owned  land  or  waters. 

As  noted  in  some  detail  below,  the  com  J 
prehensive  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
Pubhc  Law  91-606.  which  replaced  all' 
general  legislation  then  extant,  not  only 
incorporated  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1950,  1966.  and  1969  acts  but  also  au- 
thorized a  number  of  new  and  expanded 
benefits,  both  for  the  pubhc  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors.  In  1971  an  amendment  was 
approved,  Pubhc  Law  92-209,  that  pro- 
dded for  assistance  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  cost  for  repairing  or  reconstructing 
nonprofit,  privately  owned  medical  fa- 
cilities damaged  in  a  major  disaster  and, 
similar  coverage  was  extended  by  the  so- 
called  Agnes  Act,  Public  Law  92-385  to 
nonprofit,  private  educational  institu- 
tions. The  same  act  also  lowered  inter- 
est rate  to  1  percent  and  doubled  for- 
giveness credit  to  $5,000  on  SBA  and  FHA 
disaster  loans. 

Late  in  December  1972,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suspended  the  emer- 
gency-disaster loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  AdministraUon.  and  in 
an  act  approved  April  20,  1973.  PubUc 
Law  93-2,  Congress  repealed  both  the  1- 
percent  and  $5,000  forgiveness  features 
for  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loans  alike 
Subsequently,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  bills-^.  1672  and  H.R.  8606— pro- 
posing lower  interest  rates  and  cancella- 
tion of  certain  porUons  of  the  principal 
for  disaster  loans,  but  on  September  25, 

1973,    the    Senate    sustained — 59-36 a 

Presidential  veto  of  the  agreed-upon  ver- 
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sion.  Among  other  matters  the  latter 
would  have  offered  recipients  of  SBA  and 
FHA  disaster  loans  an  option  of  either  a 
3-percent  loan  with  $2,500  forgive- 
ness credit  or  a  1 -percent  loan  with  no 
forgiveness. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  a  recent  act 
(Public  Law  93-237)  ordered  both  the 
1-percent  Interest  rate  and  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  credit  to  be  reactivated  dur- 
ing the  90  days  after  January  2, 1974.  for 
applications  made  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loans  resulting 
from  natural  disasters  occurring  after 
December  26,  1972,  but  prior  to  April  20, 
1973.  In  effect  this  invalidates  executive 
suspension  of  such  loans  during  this  4- 
month  period  and  permits  them  to  be 
awarded  on  the  same  terms  that  were 
applicable  for  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans.  The  same  act  also  repealed 
restrictions  inserted  in  the  1973  act. 
Public  Law  93-24,  which  stipulated  that 
applicants  for  PHA  disaster  loans  should 

be unable   to   obtain   sufficient 

credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
•  •  •"  and  substitutes  the  phrase  that 
such  loans  shall  be  made  "•  -  •  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  required  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  otherwise  available 
from  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources." 

Several  Important  changes  in  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  made  by 
the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973, 
Public  Law  93-234,  couW  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  future  Federal  dis- 
Ewter  assistance.  Sizable  increases  In  sub- 
sidized insurance  coverage  for  losses 
caused  by  flooding  were  approved:  The 
amoimt  for  single  family  residences  was 
doubled  from  $17,500  to  $35,000;  multiple 
family  dwelling  units  and  business  struc- 
tures were  made  eligible  for  $100,000  in- 
.surance  rather  than  the  former  $30,000: 
church  properties  and  contents  of  such 
structures  were  authorized  to  be  covered 
up  to  $100,000  for  each;  tmd  subsidized 
insurance  on  contents  was  doubled  for 
dwelling  units  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and 
was  increased  for  business  properties 
from  $5,000  to  $100,000.  Moreover,  for  the 
first  time  flood  insurance  was  made 
available  for  protection  against  losses  re- 
sulting from  erosion  and  undermining  of 
shorelines  in  lakes  and  other  bodies  of 
water. 

In  addition  to  providing  much  larger 
coverage,  the  new  act  in  several  ways 
will  encourage  more  property  owners  in 
potentially  hazardous  areas  to  purchase 
flood  insurance.  After  March  1,  1974,  no 
Federal  financial  assistance  can  be  ap- 
proved for  property  acquisition  or  con- 
struction purposes  in  identified  flood-, 
prone  areas  in  which  the  sale  of  flood  in- 
surance has  been  made  available  unless 
that  property  has  been  covered  ade- 
quately by  such  insurance. 

Within  6  months  any  communities  with 
flood-prone  areas  not  already  partici- 
pating in  the  flood  insurance  program 
are  to  be  notified  of  their  tentative 
identification  as  flood  hazardous  areas. 
These  places  must  either  apply  for  par- 
ticipation or  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
within  6  additional  months  that  the  haz- 
ards either  do  not  exist  or  have  been 
corrected.  Although  the  Secretary  at  his 


discretion  may  grant  a  public  hearing, 
his  determination  of  the  existence  or  the 
extent  of  flood  hazard  boundaries  is  con- 
clusive. If  a  community  identified  as  hav- 
ing special  flood  hazards  fails  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  insurance  program  by 
July  1,  1975,  no  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance for  acquisition  or  construction  pur- 
poses can  be  provided  in  any  hazardous 
area  in  that  community.  Federal  agencies 
must  by  regulation  prohibit  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  similar 
institutions  from  making,  increasing,  ex- 
tending, or  renewing  any  loan  on  im- 
proved real  estate  or  mobile  homes  lo- 
cated in  an  identified  flood-prone  area 
unless  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated participates  in  the  flood  insurance 
program  by  July  1,  1975.  Although  the 
act  allows  the  purchase  of  flood  insur- 
ance at  subsidized  rates  until  December 
31.  1974  on  property  recently  constructed 
in  flood  plains,  after  that  date  applicable 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  will  be  im- 
posed in  such  areas. 

Other  important  sections  of  the  act 
are  worth  noting  here  briefly.  The  re- 
quirement in  the  1968  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  that  disaster  assistance 
should  be  denied  to  a  property  owner  who 
neglected  to  purchase  flood  insurance 
more  than  a  year  after  it  became  avail- 
able to  him  was  repealed.  The  Secretary 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  employ 
various  means  of  accelerating  the  identi- 
fication and  mapping  of  hazardous  zones 
in  flood-prone  and  mudslide-prone  areas. 
Finally,  flood  hazard  areas  and  land  use 
restrictions  are  to  be  based  on  so-called 
100  year  flood  standards  established  after 
consultation  with  local  officials,  subject 
to  limited  rights  of  administrative  ap- 
peal and  review. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  flooding  has 
been  the  most  costly  of  all  natural  haz- 
ards, the  expanded  coverage  and  assur- 
ance of  wider  participation  in  the  flood 
Insiu-ance  program  provided  by  the  1973 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  at  some 
future  time  should  slgniflcantly  reduce 
the  level  of  governmental  assistance  to 
property  owners  after  this  type  of  major 
disaster.  However,  until  it  has  been  im- 
plemented fully  in  all  flood-prone  areas, 
there  will  be  need  for  continued  aid  of 
other  kinds. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  en- 
gendered during  recent  years  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  nationwide, 
comprehensive  insurance  for  all  kinds  of 
major  disasters.  Most  of  the  suggestions 
contemplate  an  all-riak  type  policy,  par- 
tially subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  compensation  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  all  natural  hazards,  in- 
cluding floods.  Those  who  support  this 
concept  argue  that  most  property  owners 
not  only  would  be  willing  but  also  might 
prefer  to  contribute  in  the  form  of  a 
comparatively  small  insurance  premium 
for  protection  against  disasters  than  to 
depend  on  receiving  possible  public  or 
private  assistance.  In  the  93d  Congress 
at  least  a  dozen  bills  have  been  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  two — 
S.  1144  and  S.  1578 — in  the  Senate  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  major 
di<-aster  insurance,  but  as  yet  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Administration 


for  several  months  has  been  conducting 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a  major 
disaster  Insurance  program  and  Is  sched- 
uled to  report  its  flndltigs  to  Congress  in 
March  of  this  year.  Presumably  it  will  in- 
vestigate various  alternative  approaches, 
such  as  expanding  the  present  flood- 
instirance  system  to  include  other  types 
of  disasters  or  a  simple  "add-on"  to 
present  property-owners  comprehensive 
policies.  Although  any  recommendation 
now  would  be  premature,  perhaps  con- 
sideration should  be  given  In  the  futui-e 
to  the  advisability  of  broadening  insur- 
ance coverage  to  apply  to  other  disaster 
losses,  especially  if  flood  insurance,  as 
newly  revised,  proves  to  be  attractive  and 
successful. 

DISASTBR  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1«70    (P.L.  91-606) 

The  1970  Act  was  designed  to  provide 
a  permanent,  comprehensive  Federal 
disaster  assistance  program  and  to 
strengthen  the  administrative  structure 
necessary  to  assure  effective  management 
Euid  delivery  of  aid  to  disaster  victims. 
Its  goal  was  to  authorize  inunediate  re- 
lief and  recovery  assistance  for  State  and 
local  governments,  individuals,  business 
establishments  and  other  organizations 
without  the  necessity  of  further  action 
by  Congress.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
President,  after  first  determining  that 
damages  and  losses  inflicted  by  floods, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
drought,  fire  and  a  number  of  other  nat- 
ural hazards  were  of  such  severity  and 
magnitude  to  warrant  Federal  assistance, 
was  authorized  to  declare  a  major  dis- 
aster making  a  specified  area  eligible  for 
a  variety  of  aid  programs  and  benefits. 

Emergency  relief  for  such  essentials  as 
temporary  housing,  debris  removal,  com- 
mxmications,  public  transportation,  food, 
and  restoration  of  public  facilities  could 
be  extended  without  delay  under  the  act 
as  soon  as  a  Presidential  declaration  was 
made.  To  implement  the  administration 
of  disaster  relief  the  act  stipulated  that 
a  Federal  coordinating  officer  should  be 
appointed  to  appraise  extent  of  relief 
needed,  set  up  field  offices,  supervise 
emergency  support  teams  and  other 
agencies,  and  coordinate  all  assistance 
activities.  Likewise,  all  Federal  agencies 
were  authorized  to  assist  disaster  areas 
by  utilizing  their  personnel,  facilities, 
supplies  and  equipment,  distributing 
medicine,  food  suid  other  consumables, 
and  performing  on  public  or  private 
lands  and  waters  emergency  necessary 
work  to  protect  life  and  property. 

In  order  to  mitigate  potential  damage, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  use  Fed- 
eral resources,  instnunentalities  and  per- 
sonel  to  avert  or  less^i  the  effects  of  a 
major  disaster  believed  to  be  Imminent. 
He  is  also  empowered  to  provide  assist- 
ance— including  grants— to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  any  fire  on 
publicly  or  privately  owned  forest  or 
grass  lands  which  threatens  to  become  a 
major  disaster.  Matching  grants  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,  suppleanented  by  annual 
grants  up  to  $25,000,  can  also  be  awarded 
States  to  help  develop  comprehensive 
plans  for  preparation  against  disasters 
and  for  restoration  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed facilities. 

Both  public  and  private  sectors  are 
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made  eligible  by  the  1970  act  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
long-range  physical,  economic  and  social 
recovery  of  major  disaster  areas.  If  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  any  damaged 
or  destroyed  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  is  so  urgent  that  it  caimot  be  de- 
ferred pending  enactment  of  special  leg- 
islation, the  President  is  authorized  to 
order  any  such  repair  or  reconstruction, 
notwithstanding  a  lack  of  insufficiency  of 
funds  for  that  purpose.  All  State  and 
local  government  facilities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  used  exclusively  for  rec- 
reation, can  be  repaired,  restored  or  re- 
constructed— according  to  previous  de- 
sign and  conformity  with  applicable 
codes — by  Federal  grants  not  exceeding 
100  percent  of  the  net  cost  of  such  repair 
or  reconstruction. 

Applications  from  communities  lo- 
cated In  disaster  areas  for  public  facil- 
ity and  public  housing  assistance  are  to 
be  given  priority  during  a  period  not  +o 
exceed  6  months,  and  any  Federal  agei.cy 
is  also  permitted  to  modify  or  waive  dur- 
ing a  disaster  period  those  administra- 
tive procedural  conditions  which  could 
not  be  complied  with  because  of  a  dis- 
aster. Grants  to  local  governments  suf- 
fering substantial  loss  of  property  tax 
revenue  because  of  a  major  disstster  may 
be  made  by  the  President,  with  the  re- 
striction that  no  grant  can  exceed  the 
amount  needed  to  equal  the  annual  aver- 
age total  income  from  property  taxes  re- 
ceived by  a  particular  govenmient  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years. 

Families  and  Individuals  displaced 
from  residential  quarters  by  a  major  dis- 
aster may  be  provided  temporary  accom- 
modations for  as  long  as  12  montlas  with- 
out rental  charges  and  thereafter  at  fair 
market  value  adjusted  to  financial  abili- 
ties of  the  occupants.  Mobile  homes  or 
other  emergency  housing  acquired  by  the 
Government  may  be  purchased  by  occu- 
pants later  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
Mortgages  or  rental  payments  for  up  to 
1  year  may  be  made  for  those  who  are 
threatened  with  eviction  because  of  de- 
faults attributable  to  financial  distress 
caused  by  a  major  disaster. 

Although  modified  by  Congress  in  1972. 
Public  Law  92-385,  and  in  large  part 
repealed  in  1973,  Public  Law  93-24,  sec- 
tions 231,  232,  and  234  of  the  1970  act 
permitted  homeowners  and  businessmen 
whose  property  was  damaged  by  a  disas- 
ter, without  regard  to  whether  financial 
assistance  could  be  secured  for  other 
soiu-ces,  to  obtain  SBA  and  FHA  disaster 
loans  at  an  Interest  rate  2  percent  lower 
than  that  required  for  long-term  U.S. 
obligations  and  vsrith  $2,500 — after  the 
first  $500— of  the  principal  forgiven  or 
canceled.  Likewise,  existing  mortgages 
or  outstanding  liens  on  homes  or  busi- 
ness concerns  destroyed  or  substantially 
damaged  In  a  major  disaster  could  be  re- 
financed by  SBA  or  FHA  at  the  same 
favorable  interest  rate. 

Not  repealed,  however,  was  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  the  Veterans'  Adminfls- 
tration  by  the  1970  act  to  modify  the  rate 
of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  principal 
or  interest,  or  other  provisions  of  mort- 
gages made  or  acquired  by  the  VA — as 
well  as  by  previous  law  those  guaranteed 
or  insured — and  to  extend  "forbearance 


or  indulgence"  to  homeowners  with  loans 
guaranteed,  insiu-ed,  made  or  acquired  by 
the  VA  whose  residential  property  suf- 
fers loss  or  damage  In  a  major  disaster. 

Several  other  benefits  provided  in  the 
1970  act  for  individual  disaster  victims 
and  private  organizations  are  worth  not- 
ing here.  Persons  unemployed  u  a  re- 
sult of  a  disaster  may  receive  assistance 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  amount  or 
the  duration  of  payment  provided  by  the 
'unemployment  compensation  program  of 
a  State  in  which  a  disaster  occurs,  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  any  regiilar  un- 
employment compensation  or  private  in- 
come protection  Insurance  payments  are 
made.  Major  sources  of  employment  in 
areas  suffering  major  diseisters  are  made 
eligible  for  loans  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — ^for  nonagricultur- 
al  enterprises — and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration — for  agricultural  enter- 
prises— in  amounts  necessary  to  resume 
operations  and  to  assist  in  restoring  eco- 
nomic viability  In  those  areas.  Both  food 
coupons  and  surplus  commodities  may  be 
distributed  to  low-lnc<Mne  households 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if 
the  President  determines  that,  because  of 
a  major  disaster,  they  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food.  Low-income  individuals  and  fami- 
lies also  may  be  provided  free  legal  guid- 
ance and  counsel  with  the  advice  Eind  as- 
sistance of  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  State  and  local  bar  associations.  Any 
person  displaced  by  a  major  disaster  wiU 
not  lose  eligibility  for  relocation  pay- 
ments under  urban  reneviral  programs 
only  because  of  Inability  to  return  and 
reoccupy  his  property. 

The  1970  statute  also  stipulated  certain 
conditions  and  procedures  to  be  used  in 
administering  disaster  assistance.  In 
carrying  out  relief  fimctions  at  the  site 
of  a  disaster,  regulations  must  insure 
that  distribution  of  supplies,  processing 
of  applications  and  other  assistance  ac- 
tivities are  done  impartially  and  without 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  nationality,  sex,  age  or 
economic  status.  With  their  consent  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  private  relief 
organizations,  such  as  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  may  be 
used  to  disburse  food,  medicine  and  other 
supplies  and  to  help  restore  community 
services  and  essential  facilities,  but  such 
organizations  must  agree  to  comply  with 
nondiscrimination  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  national  agency.  In  addi- 
tion specific  guarantee  is  made  that  the 
age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  a  Federal  disaster  loan  is  to  be 
granted  or  what  the  amount  of  the  loan 
should  be.  To  the  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
local  individuals  and  firms  in  awarding 
contracts  for  debris  clearance,  recon- 
struction and  other  disaster  assistance 
activities.  Finally,  no  person  or  business 
is  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  more  than 
one  source,  including  insurance,  for  the 
same  disaster  loss;  if  it jis  determined 
that  assistance  for  damages  caused  by  a 
disaster  exceed  the  amount  of  actual  loss, 
that  portion  which  is  ruled  to  be  exces- 
sive shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 


DISASTER    PKEPABEDNZSS     AJfD     ASSISTANCE    »ILi 
or    1873     (S.    18401 

While  retaining  many  features  of  the 
1970  act,  the  administration-sponsored 
"Di6€ister  Preparedness  and  Assistance 
Bill  of  1973,"  (h.  1840)  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  and  innovative  im- 
provements. Several  concepts  embodied 
in  this  measure,  whjch  reflects  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  conducted  by  the  former 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
received  general  support  and  should  be 
enacted.  For  instance,  such  features  as 
those  making  a  legal  distinction  between 
a  "disaster"  and  a  "major  disaster,"  en- 
couraglr\g  advance  planning  and  pre- 
paredness for  disasters,  mitigating  dan- 
gers from  natural  hazards,  requiriiig 
acquisition  of  reasonably  available  In- 
surance protection  to  qualify  disaster 
damaged  property  for  future  disaster 
benefits,  providing  Federal  grants  to  help 
meet  essential  human  needs  and  services 
attributable  to  major  disasters,  and  Im- 
posing Federal  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  disaster  relief  la«^'s, 
in  my  opinion  would  all  strengthen  the 
present  act. 

On  the  other  hand  the  wisdom  or  use- 
fulness of  certain  principles  inherent  in 
S.  1840,  especially  those  which  would  cur- 
tail or  eliminate  some  kinds  of  assistance 
and  would  shift  to  the  States  almost 
complete  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing particular  federally  fimded  disaster 
relief  activities,  is  questionable.  Perh»ps 
the  most  commonly  criticized  section  of 
the  bill  would  reduce  by  25  percent— 
from  the  present  authorization  of  not  to 
exceed  100  percent  of  the  net  cost  to  the 
proposed  75  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost — the  amount  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  State  or  local  governments  for 
the  reconstruction  or  replacement  of  dis- 
aster damaged  pubUc  facilities  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  medical  and  educational 
facilities. 

Among  the  benefits  now  provided  for 
disaster  victims  by  Pubhc  Law  91-«06 
which  are  not  Included  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  are  those  authorizing  oc«u- 
pancy  of  temporary  housing  without 
charge  for  as  long  as  1  year,  payments 
on  mortgage  or  rental  obligations  for 
those  threatened  with  eviction  from  tiiir 
residences,  and  distribution  of  free  food 
coupons  and  agricultural  commodities. 
Sections  providing  for  emergency  com- 
munications, public  transportation  sys- 
tems, indemnity  for  debris  removal,  and 
fire  suppression  grants  are  also  dropped, 
although  some  of  these  same  goals  might 
be  achieved  under  other  authority. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
provisions  were  not  considered  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  be  incorporated  in  S.  1840. 
Several  of  them  are  potentially  sigriifi- 
cant  and  their  elimination  would  not  ap- 
pear to  improve  the  law.  For  example 
section  225  of  Public  Law  91-606,  whtch 

authorizes  assistance,  including  grants 

mthout  the  necessity  of  a  major  disaster 
declaration— to  any  State  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  fire  on  privately  owned 
forest  or  grass  land  which  threatens  to 
become  a  major  disaster,  was  u.sed  nine 
times  during  1973  alone  to  provide  »id 
to  three  States — Alaska.  Montana,  and 
Oregon.  Providing  occupancy  of  tern- 
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porary  housing,  food  coupons,  ajid  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  needy  disaster 
victims  without  charge  also  have  proved 
to  be  very  helpful.  Consequently,  the 
amendment^  l  «un  submitting  today 
would  rttaln  these  in  somewhat  modi- 
fled  form. 

Other  controversial  policy  changes 
recommended  by  S.  1840  are  those 
relating  to  temporary  housing,  amounts 
of  grants  to  needy  families,  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds  within  a  State  for  the 
repair  of  public  facilities  and  for  the 
removal  of  debris  and  timber  from  pub- 
lic or  private  lands  and  waters.  In  place 
of  the  current  direct  Federal  emergency 
housing  program,  the  bill  propoaed  sub- 
stitoting  one  administered  entirely  by 
the  States  with  Federal  funds  appor- 
tioned £M»:ordlng  to  an  unspecified 
formula — ^to  be  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident— based  «n  the  number  of  eligible 
individuals  or  families.  Several  wit- 
nesses raised  doubts  about  the  readiness, 
wlUingnea  and  capability  of  most  States 
to  assume  the  full  barden  of  acquiring, 
operating,  and  disposing  of  the  large 
quantity  of  temporary  housing  needed 
quickly  for  any  sizable  major  disaster. 
The  view  was  also  expressed  that  certain 
economies  and  advantages  of  national 
management — especially  In  providing 
mobile  homes  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwellings — such  as  centralized  piir- 
chaslng,  transportation,  and  stockpiling, 
would  be  lost  if  each  State  had  to  be 
prepared  continuously  to  moimt  a  large- 
scale  emergency  shelter  proigram. 

The  administration  hill  would  also  vest 
almost  imllmlted  discretion  In  State 
Oovemors  to  determine  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  from  Federal 
grants  to  needy  families  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  fimds  to  local  governments  for 
repairing  public  facilities  and  for  remov- 
ing debris  and  timber  from  public  or  pri- 
vate lands  and  waters.  With  the  excep- 
tion that  no  family  could  receive  more 
than  $4,000,  the  Gtovemor  or  his  repre- 
sentative would  set  the  ellglbil%  re- 
quirements for  and  fix  the  amount  of 
payments  to  families  for  uninsured  losses 
and  extraordinary  disaster-related  ex- 
penses. Similarly,  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  redistribution  of  Federal 
grants  by-  the  Governor  to  subordinate 
units  of  government  woul(J  necessarily 
have  to  reflect  or  be  In  proportion  to  the 
extent  or  severity  of  their  property  losses 
in  major  disasters.  Local  officials  fear 
that  any  advantages  gained  by  freedom 
from  Federal  control  and  redtape  by 
eliminating  direct  project  grants  might 
be  offset  or  nulllfled  by  this  absolute  au- 
thority that  would  be  conferred  on  the 
chief  executive  of  each  State. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
proposed  by  8. 1840  Involves  an  Issue  that 
does  not  come  wltliln  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
In  place  of  the  present  system  of  Small 
Business  Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration disaster  loans,  the  bill  would  cen- 
tralize all  such  authorl^  In  the  Presi- 
dent, who  would  be  authorized  either  to 
make  or  to  guarantee  loans  In  major  dis- 
aster areas  for  repairing,  replacing,  or 
restoring  damaged  property  to  the  extent 
It  is  not  covered  by  insurance  and  also 


to  meet  the  needs  of  small  business  for 
working  capital  after  major  disasters. 
Similar  to  power  conferred  on  SBA  by 
section  237  of  the  present  law,  the  Pres- 
ident also  would  be  authorized  to  make 
or  guarantee  disaster  loans  to  any  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  agricultural,  gov- 
ernmental, or  other  enterprise  that  has 
been  a  major  source  of  employment  in  a 
major  disaster  area  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  resume  operations.  Likewise,  he 
could  make  disaster  loans,  not  exceeding 
10  percent  of  their  operating  budgets,  to 
local  governments  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance because  of  a  major  disaster. 

Disaster  loans  would  be  financed  from 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  all  interest,  repay- 
ments and  congressional  appropriations 
would  be  depoeited.  They  would  bear  an 
interest  rate  that  could  not  exceed  the 
annual  rate  <mi  outstanding  Federal  obli- 
gations, and  periodic  debt  service  pay- 
ments— not  to  exceed  $100  million — 
could  be  made  by  the  President  In 
amounts  suflQcient  to  reduce  the  interest 
rates  accordingly.  New  restrictions  not 
appearing  in  present  law,  however,  would 
stipulate  that  disaster  loans  could  not  be 
made  or  guai-anteed  if  credit  is  otherwise 
available  on  reascoiable  terms  and  condi- 
tions or  imless  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  Inasmuch  as  the  loan 
program  wUl  be  reviewed  by  another  Sen- 
ate committee,  the  amendments  pro- 
posed today  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  ob- 
tainable evidence,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  disaster  assistance  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  abruptly 
or  substantially  diminished.  Greater 
flexibility  can  be  secured  by  increasing 
the  administrative  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  governments  for  some  disaster 
activities,  and  the  bill  introduced  today 
attempts  to  achieve  this  laudable  goal. 
Nevertheless,  to  turn  over  completely  to 
the  States,  without  adequate  national 
criteria  and  standards  the  handling  of 
such  crucial  problems  as  emergency 
housing  and  various  relief  and  recon- 
struction Federal  grant  programs,  or  to 
reduce  or  curtail,  certain  types  of  as- 
sistance, would  riot,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
step  forward. 

OTHXa    PENDING    MEASURES 

In  addition  to  S.  1840,  hearings  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee  on  several 
other  measures  relating  to  disaster  relief. 
An  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  (S.  753)  to  up- 
date the  relocation  assistance  authori- 
zation in  Public  Law  91-606,  section  254, 
by  applying  it  to  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  rather  than  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  new  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing. A  proposal  in  3.  1267 — intro- 
duced by  Senator  Stevenson — that  the 
definition  of  major  disaster  causes  should 
be  broadened  to  include  "erosion"  was 
not  acted  upai  because  of  the  extension 
of  the  flood  insurance  program  by  the 
Flood  Protection  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law 
93-234,  to  cover  losses  from  erosion  and 
aroroval  by  the  Senate  d  new  demon- 
stration shoreline  and  stream  bank  ero- 
sion programs  In  S.  2798. 


Three  other  bills  suggesting  changes 
in  the  reasons  for  granting  disaster  as- 
sistance and  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture for  administering  relief  were  con- 
sidered but  are  not  included  in  the  new 
bill:  First.  S.  1297 — Senator  BmKw— pro- 
posed that  the  President  should  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  a  major  disaster  for 
"any  act  or  accident  which  results  In  the 
severance  of  one  or  more  Important 
means  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion to  any  geographic  area,  and  which 
causes  substantial  economic  injury;"  sec- 
ond, S.  1847— Senator  McGovkrn — would 
allow  disaster  declarations  for  "any  act 
or  accident  caused  by  man  which  re- 
sults in  substantial  economic  injury  to 
that  area;"  and  third,  S.  2265— Senator 
ScmvEiKER— asked  that  a  new  Civil  Dis- 
aster Office  be  established  in  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  which  would  be 
transferred  all  powers  to  administer  dis- 
aster relief  now  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration. 

PBOPOSED    1874    AMEIfOMBNTS 

At  the  outset  of  the  93d  Congress,  the 
Senate  '  Committee  on  Public  Works 
agreed  that  several  factors  justified  a  re- 
view of  the  Federal  role  in  providing  dis- 
aster assistance.  Both  the  number  of  and 
losses  inflicted  by  major  disasters  have 
risen  remarkably  in  the  last  few  years. 
Also,  it  was  expected  that  recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  soon  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  revising  some  of  the 
programs. 

Consequently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  relief  has  conducted  an  inquiry 
during  the  last  9  months  on  the  ade- 
quacy, cost,  and  effectiveness  of  such  as- 
sistance. Special  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  that  law  in  more  than  100  major 
disasters  since  it  was  enacted. 

Field  hearings  were  held— on  the 
dates  indicated  below — in  four  cities 
which  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
losses  in  recent  major  disasters:  Blloxi, 
Miss.,  March  24;  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 
March  30-31;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  May 
11-12;  and  Elmira,  N.Y.,  June  1-2.  Ad- 
ditional testimony  on  an  administration- 
sponsored  bill— s.  1840— and  on  other 
proposed  relief  measures  was  received 
during  3  days  of  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, September  11-13. 

More  than  300  witnesses  testified  In 
person  at  these  hearings  and  nearly  90 
others  submitted  statements  for  the  rec- 
ord, which  totaled  over  2,800  pages. 
Among  those  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee were  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress, a  few  State  legislators,  numerous 
Federal,  State  and  local  officials  Involved 
in  administering  disaster  relief,  repre- 
sentatives from  various  private  relief  or- 
ganizations and  interest  groups,  and 
many  private  citizens.  These  spokesmen 
from  different  sections  of  the  coimtry 
presented  a  cross-section  of  widely  diver- 
sified groups  and  opinions  and  enabled 
members  to  raise  relevant  questions 
about  the  quantity  and  quality  of  disaster 
assistance. 

In  addition  to  revisions  in  language 
and  minor  content  changes  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  1970  act,  the  bill  I  am  sub- 
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mltting  today  proposes  several  substan- 
tive modifications  that,  if  adopted,  would 
fill  certain  needs  and  correct  certain  de- 
fects brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  and  would  help  improve 
administration  of  disaster  relief  and  re- 
covery in  the  future.  Each  of  these  signif- 
icant amendments  deserves  separate  ex- 
planation and  comment. 

1.    DISASTEaS  ANT)    MAJOE   DISASTERS   DISTIN- 
GT7ISHEO     (SBC.    102) 

Although  damage,  or  threat  of  danger, 
from  natiu-al  hazards  frequently  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  Federal  help.  Its  sever- 
ity or  extensiveness  may  not  be  enough 
to  justify  providing  the  many  varied 
types  of  assistance  needed  for  large  cata- 
strophic events.  When  the  President  de- 
clares a  major  disaster  at  the  request  of 
a  State  Governor  under  present  law,  his 
action  automatically  triggers  all  of  the 
benefits  authorized  by  Federal  disaster 
legislation,  even  thoiigh  there  are  sit- 
uations in  which  only  limited  aid  is 
required. 

To  alleviate  this  problem  and  to  make 
it  more  practicable  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  Its  resources  during 
smaller  emergencies,  the  definition  of 
major  disaster  would  be  amended — as 
proposed  by  S.  1840 — to  create  a  new 
category  of  disaster  separate  from  a 
major  disaster.  This  would  permit  such 
assistance  as  equipment,  food,  other  sup- 
plies, personnel,  medical  care,  temporary 
shelter,  minor  housing  repairs,  and  other 
essentials  to  be  provided  during  limited 
emergencies  without  activating  other 
parts  of  the  law  applicable  only  to  those 
truly  major  in  extent. 

The  bill  defines  a  "disaster"  as  any  one 
of  a  number  of  natural  hazards  or  other 
catastrophes  causing  damage  that  re- 
quires emergency  assistance.  Added  to 
the  existing  list  of  natural  hazards  that 
may  result  in  disasters  are  the  following 
natural  phenomena:  Tsimaml,  volcanic 
eruption,  landslide,  and  snowstorm.  A 
major  disaster,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
defined  as  any  disaster  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  to  be  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity and  magnitude  to  warrant  assistance 
above  and  beyond  Federal  emergency 
services  to  supplement  the  efforts  smd 
resources  of  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  definition, 
various  sections  of  the  bill  refer  only  to 
emergency  activities  authorized  during  a 
disaster  and  do  not  contemplate  provid- 
ing a  nimaber  of  benefits  unless  a  major 
disaster  is  declared  by  the  President. 

2.    DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS    ASSISTANCE 
(SECS.    201    AND    202) 

Because  unforeseen  disasters  imdoubt- 
edly  will  strike  many  areas  In  the  future 
with  little  or  no  warning,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  for  such  catastrophes 
in  advance  and  to  mitigate  personal  In- 
juries and  property  damages  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  somewhat  different  language,  both 
the  1969  and  1970  Disaster  Relief  Acts 
authorized  50  percent  matching  grants 
not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  assist  States  in 
developing  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs  for  combating  major  disasters. 
However,  for  various  reasons  the  States 
have  not  fully  utilized  this  aid;  14  States 


received  a  total  of  $217,000  in  Federal 
disaster  planning  fimds  during  the  15 
months  the  1969  law  was  operative,  while 
11  States  have  been  granted  $712,000 
under  the  1970  law  up  to  the  present 
time.  Only  one  State,  California,  has  so 
far  used  the  entire  $250,000  apportion- 
ment, although  as  many  as  a  dozen  or 
so  other  State  Governors  have  indicated 
interest  in  the  program  and  will  probably 
submit  applications  in  t)ie  next  few 
months. 

Even  though  the  amount  required  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  under  the  present 
formula  does  not  appear  to  be  overly 
large,  testimony  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee indicates  that  competition 
from  other  programs  for  limited  State 
resources  and  the  low  priority  sometimes 
assigned  planning  of  this  type  has  tended 
to  lessen  the  number  of  applicants.  Under 
the  assumption  that  advance  prepara- 
tion against  disasters  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment, title  n  of  the  bill  not  only  author- 
izes an  outright,  one-time  grant  of  up 
to  $250,000  for  each  State  without  re- 
quired matching  funds,  but  also  provides 
for  additional  preparedness  measures. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  disaster  preparedness  pro- 
gram using  the  services  of  all  appropri- 
ate agencies  in  order  to  develop  plans 
for  disaster  mitigation,  warning  systems, 
emergency  operations,  rehabilitation, 
and  recovery  and  to  conduct  such  activi- 
ties as  disaster  training,  coordination, 
research,  evalimtion,  and  statutory  re- 
vision. He  is  also  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  in  de- 
veloping their  plans  for  preparation 
against  disasters — including  hazard  re- 
duction and  mitigation — and  for  their 
assistance  and  recovery  programs.  Any 
State  receiving  a  $250,000  pli»rming  grant 
must  submit,  through  an  agency  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose,  a  comprehensive 
disaster  preparedness  program  to  the 
President  which  sets  forth  provisions 
for  both  emergency  and  permanent  as- 
sistance and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  training  of  appropriate  staff 
and  for  the  formulation  of  necessary 
regulations  and  procedures. 

To  encourage  continuous  revision  and 
updating  by  the  States  of  their  disaster 
assistance  plans,  the  provision  in  the 
1970  act  authorizing  annual  50  percent 
matching  grants  not  in  excess  of  $25,000 
to  each  State  for  that  purpose  Is  retained 
in  this  bill. 

3.    INSURANCE     (SEC.    314) 

The  increased  Federal  costs  of  provid- 
ing disaster  assistance  in  recent  years, 
especially  to  the  private  sector,  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  need  for  more  ex- 
tensive insurance  coverage  against  losses 
caused  by  natiiral  hazards.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  need  for  public  aid  to  those 
disaster  victims  who  may  incur  devastat- 
ing losses  beyond  the  level  with  which 
they  are  able  to  cope  financially,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  ordinary 
property  owner  to  purchase  basic  pro- 
tection against  such  losses  through  any 
insurance  reasonably  available  to  him. 

Consequently,  the  bill  stipulates  that, 
to  the  extent  it  is  reasonably  available, 
insurance  must  be  obtained  that  is  ade- 
quate to  protect  against  future  loss  any 


disaster-damaged  property  which  has 
been  replaced,  restored,  repaired,  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  under  the 
disaster  relief  law.  Moreover,  unless  such 
insurance  is  secured,  no  applicant  for 
Federal  assistance  can  receive  aid  for 
any  damage  to  his  property  in  future 
major  disasters.  [ 

To  comply  with  their  specific  request 
made  during  the  hearings.  State  and 
local  goverrunents  may  elect  to  provide 
self-insurance  on  their  public  facilitiee 
against  future  disaster  damages.  How- 
ever,  those  who  choose  to  act  as  self- 
insurers  will  not  be  eligible  for  disaster 
assistance  because  of  damage  to  property 
on  which  they  previously  received  aid 
and  for  which  other  insurance  is  reason- 
ably available. 

Although  this  provision  would  not  in 
itself  have  any  immediate  effect  on  disas- 
ter relief  expenditures  in  the  years  ahead 
it  could  help  decrease  them  very  sub- 
stantially. As  expanded  coverage  and  en- 
larged participation  in  the  subsidized 
flood  insurance  program  becomes  effec- 
tive under  recently  adopted  amendments, 
funds  for  assistance  to  owners  of  prop- 
erties damaged  in  future  floods  should  be 
reduced  proportionally.  Similarly,  requir- 
ing purchase  of  protection  for  disaster- 
damaged  property  against  such  other 
hazards  as  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  fires 
or  other  catastrophes  where  insurance 
is  reasonably  available  should  lessen  the 
burden  on  public  funds.  i 

4.    CBIMLNAL    AND   CIVIL    PENALTHS     (SEC.    317)| 

None  of  the  previously  enacted  disaster 
relief  acts  have  provided  specific  penal- 
ties for  those  who  fail  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  those  laws.  Although  sul>- 
ject  to  general  laws  regulating  fraudu- 
lent statements,  applicants  for  disaster 
assistance  have  not  been  made  liable  by 
these  acts  for  wrongful  conduct  related 
thereto. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency,  the  bill 
would  require  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  persons  who 
willfully  violate  any  order  or  regulation 
issued  under  the  disaster  relief  law.  In 
addition,  each  violation  of  such  an  order 
or  regulation  would  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  and 
anyone  wrongfully  applying  the  proceeds 
of  any  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  would 
be  civilly  liable  for  one  and  one-half 
times  the  original  principal  of  any  loan 
or  cash  oeneflt. 

S.  EMERGENCT   WAGE.  RENT,  AND  PRICE  CONTROI£ 
(SEC.    318) 

Numerous  witnesses  during  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee  last  year 
recommended  that  some  form  of  controls 
should  be  imposed  on  wages,  rents,  and 
prices  in  major  disaster  areas.  Com- 
plaints were  voiced  that  prices  of  goods 
and  services  and  costs  of  labor  often  rose 
quickly  to  abnormal  levels  after  a  disas- 
ter, thereby  creating  hardships  on  the 
local  populace  and  unduly  delaying  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation. 

Although  such  restrictions  certainly 
are  not  necessary  in  every  major  disas- 
ter, those  that  cause  massive  economic 
disruptions  because  of  soaring  demand 
for  limited  supplies,  equipment,  housing 
or  personnel  may  justify  special  treat- 
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ment.  Slmlllar  to  those  Instances  In 
wlilch  standby  power  has  been  conferred 
on  the  President  from  time  to  time  to 
regulate  various  aspects  of  the  market- 
place because  of  unusual  circumstances, 
a  severe  major  disaster  appears  to  be  a 
situation  where  such  authority  would  be 
warranted  within  specific  limits. 

Thus  section  318  of  the  bill  authorises 
the  President,  at  the  request  of  a  State 
Governor  and  in  accordance  with  his 
rBcooiniendatlons,  if  he  determines  that 
a  Major  disaster  ha«  resulted  In  substan- 
tial dislocation  of  persons,  has  caused 
severe  scarcities  of  housing,  goods,  and 
»enrtce«,  or  has  created  imusually  high 
donand  for  sitilled  labor  and  building 
materials,  to  impose  those  controls  on 
maximum  allowable  wages,  rents,  and 
prices  for  goods  and  services — including 
limitation  to  their  predlsaster  levels — 
which  In  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  repair,  reconstruction,  and 
restoration  of  public  and  private  housing 
or  other  facilities  and  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  au-ea.  However,  any  such 
controls  may  not  extend  beyond  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  major  disaster  has 
been  declared. 

e.    KXTAIE    AND    BSBTCUUTION    Or    DAICAOKD    FA- 
CXLtnXS    IBKC.  402) 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966,  Public 
Law  89-769,  authorized  reimbursement 
of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble costs  incurred  by  States  and  local 
governments  in  repairing,  restoring  or 
reeonstnicttog  public  facilities— those 
used  for  such  purposes  as  sewage  and 
water  treatment,  airports,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  public  power — damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. In  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act. 
Public  Law  91-606.  Congress  expanded 
the  definition  of  public  facility  to  in- 
clude non-Federal  aid  streets,  roads  or 
highways  as  well  as  any  other  type  of 
public  building,  structure  or  system  ex- 
cept one  used  exclusively  for  recreation 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  Federal 
contribution  was  doubled  to  lOO  percent 
of  the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facil- 
ities substantially  to  their  condition  pri- 
or to  the  disaster.  Disaster-damaged 
private  nonprofit  medical  and  educa- 
tional facilities  were  made  eligible  for 
grants  not  in  excess  of  100  percent  also 
by  amendments  adc^Tted  in  1971  and 
1972. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  administration 
recommended  last  year  (S.  1840)  that 
Federal  grants  for  repair  or  restoration 
of  public  facilities  and  for  private  non- 
profit medical,  custodial  care,  emer- 
gency, utility,  educational,  and  Indian 
reservation  facilities  should  be  author- 
ized at  75  percent  of  the  estimated 
losses  sustained  in  a  major  disaster.  Ex- 
cept for  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President  and  for  specific  earmarking  of 
funds  granted  for  the  nonprofit  facilities 
listed  above,  the  Oovemor  of  each  State, 
or  his  representative,  would  have  full  dis- 
cretion to  administer  and  allocate  Fed- 
eral funds  granted  for  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  faculties.  The  bill  did  not  suggest 
language  that  would  assure  the  dktri- 
butlon  of  such  funds  among  dlsaster- 
afftected  local  governments  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  losses. 
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Support  for  making  block  grants  to 
States  for  repair  of  facilities  as  proposed 
by  S.  1840  centers  on  the  argument  that 
it  would  provide  greater  flexibility  and 
less  redtape.  Under  present  law  grants 
are  made  directly  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities  or  other  local  governments 
on  an  individual  project  basis.  Because 
estimates  of  damage,  authorization,  su- 
pervision and  auditing  must  be  handled 
separately  for  each  project  and  because 
a  portion  of  the  grant  is  withheld  until 
restoration  work  Is  finally  completed  and 
approved,  it  is  contended  that  consider- 
able paper  work  and  delay  are  often 
encountered. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  now  available  only  to  repair 
or  reconstruct  damaged  facilities  to  their 
former  condition  and  capacity,  it  is  said, 
means  that  State  and  local  governments 
must  rebuild  those  particular  facilities  as 
they  previously  existed  in  order  to  obtain 
replacement  funds.  The  block  grant  ap- 
proach would  permit  making  alternative 
choices  for  reconstructing  facilities  else- 
where, consolidating  certain  structures, 
or  even  using  funds  for  other  nonrelated 
public  capital  investments.  Classic  ex- 
amples cited  to  illustrate  this  point  in- 
clude the  replacement  of  two  or  more  ob- 
solete bridges  or  other  municipal  build- 
ings with  larger,  more  useful  structures 
at  more  advantageous  sites. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  present  law  does 
not  require  that  damaged  or  destroyed 
structures  for  which  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance is  provided  must  be  recon- 
structed on  their  original  sites  nor  must 
they  be  limited  to  their  previous  size, 
capacity  or  value.  Althowgh  the  Federal 
contribution  under  Public  Law  91-606 
can  be  no  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
net  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing or  replacing  any  such  damaged 
or  destroyed  facility  according  to  its  de- 
sign as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to 
the  disaster  and  in  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable codes  and  standards,  this  does 
-npt-preyent  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment froin-eonstructing  a  new  facility  on 
another,  more  appropriate  location  or 
building  a  larger,  more  expensive  struc- 
ture, as  long  as  that  government  assumes 
the  whole  burden  of  any  additional  cost 
beyond  that  suppUed  by  the  United 
States.  Thus,  this  provision  merely  limits 
the  Federal  share  to  a  maximum  of  100 
percent  of  the  amount  needed  for  repair 
or  restoration  but  does  not  in  itself  man- 
date reconstruction  of  a  particular  de- 
stroyed facility  at  the  same  site. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to 
note  that  disaster  mltigBtlon  provisions 
in  the  recently  enacted  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act,  Public  Law  93-234,  and 
in  this  bill  contemplate  land  use  controls 
which  would  discourage  reconstruction 
of  any  public  facility  in  an  area  desig- 
nated as  potentially  hazardous,  such  as 
flood-prone  locations  or  on  earthquake 
fault  lines.  Ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  it  has 
been  assimied  that  Federal  funds  would 
not  be  made  available  for  replacement 
of  public  facilities  In  recognized  dan- 
gerous areas,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
intent  was  not  to  force  reconstrucTion 


of  severely  damaged  structures  in  the 
same  location. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  instances  cer- 
tain advantages  might  be  gained  if  a 
block  grant  approach  for  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  public  facilities  were  made 
available.  A  State  or  local  government 
would  be  able  not  only  to  pool  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  received  for  damages  done 
to  all  of  its  public  facilities  combined 
but  also  to  redistribute  those  funds  into 
capital  investments  for  purposes  or  func- 
tions not  served  by  the  original  struc- 
tures. Moreover,  the  expenditure  of  those 
fimds  would  be  in  accord  with  its  own 
policy  determinations  and  procedures 
without  the  necessity  of  direct  Federal 
intervention,  supervision,  approval  or  re- 
view beyond  a  minimal  type  audit.  In 
short,  those  beneflts  claimed  for  "rev- 
enue-sharing' as  opposed  to  categorical 
project  grants  would  prestmiably  accom- 
pany such  a  shift  in  policy. 

As  a  consequence,  the  bill  proposes 
that  assistance  for  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities  be  provided  under  either 
one  of  two  plans  at  the  option  of  eligible 
State  or  local  goverrunents:  First,  grants 
not  to  exceed  100  percent  of  cost  for 
repair  or  reconstruction  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  as  authorized  by  current 
law;  second,  a  contribution  based  on  90 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
restoring  all  damaged  public  facilities 
within  its  jurisdiction,  which  may  be 
expended  either  to  repair  or  to  restore 
certain  selected  facilities  or  to  construct 
new  ones  It  determines  are  necessary  to 
meet  its  needs  for  governmental  services 
and  functions  in  a  disaster  affected  area. 
This  would  permit  State  or  local  choice 
on  whether  it  preferred  to  receive  100 
percent  assistance  on  a  project-by-proj- 
ect basis  as  now  or  90  percent  of  total 
estimated  costs  with  much  greater  free- 
dom to  dispense  such  funds  with  a  mini- 
mum  of  Federal  control. 

For  the  first  time  all  State  and  local 
goverrmient  facilities.  Including  those 
used  for  educational  and  recreational 
purposes,  would  be  made  eligible  by  a 
single  disaster  relief  measure  for  grants 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct  or  re- 
place those  damaged  by  major  disasters. 
Since  1965  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  received  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose,  but  th^  have 
been  allocated  through  Office  of  Educa- 
tion budgets  under  statutes  applicable  to 
that  agency— Public  Law  81-816  for  re- 
construction of  buildings  and  Public  Law 
81-874  for  repairs,  debris  clearance,  and 
pm-chase  of  replacement  equipment  and 
supplies.  When  such  assistance  was  ex- 
tended in  1966.  Public  Law  89-279.  to 
cover  facilities  used  for  public  higher 
education  and  in  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
385,  to  nonprofit  private  educational  in- 
stitutions, however,  administration  and 
fimding  of  the  program  was  given  to  the 

Office    for    Emergency    Preparedness 

now  the  FDAA. 

Present  divided  authority  for  making 
facility  disaster  grants  would  by  the  bill 
be  vested  entirely  in  the  President  and  all 
funds  used  would  come  from  the  ssune 
source — the  President's  emergency  fimd. 
Even  though  agencies  other  than  the 
Federal  EUsaster  Assistance  Administra- 
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tion  might  be  directed  by  the  President 
to  manage  certain  phases  of  the  program, 
centralized  direction  should  result  in  im- 
proved coordination  and  oversight.  If  all 
educational  facilities,  whether  public  or 
private,  elementary,  secondary,  or  col- 
lege, are  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  kinds 
of  beneflts,  it  appears  reasonable  to  ccwm- 
bine  responsibility  for  their  administra- 
tion and  financing  with  that  for  other 
similar  disaster  facility  grant  programs. 
The  1970  Act  expressly  excluded  from 
the  disaster  grant  program  any  facili- 
ties used  solely  for  recreational  purposes. 
Many  local  officials  and  other  witnesses 
have  requested  the  removal  of  this  re- 
striction, pointing  out  that  the  need  for 
wholesome  activities  and  diversion  are 
especially  important  in  commimities 
struggling  to  regain  some  semblance  of 
normalcy  following  a  catastrophe.  In  re- 
sponse to  those  who  assert  that  such 
funds  should  not  be  spent  on  golf  courses, 
football  or  baseball  fields,  termis  courts, 
parks,  or  picnic  areas,  the  answer  is  that 
such  outdoor  facilities  usually  suffer  lit- 
tle or  no  damage  in  major  disasters;  to 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  actual  loss  is 
that  inflicted  on  buildings,  such  as  com- 
mimity  halls,  theaters  or  gymnasiums, 
that  are  essential  not  only  for  recrea- 
tion but  also  for  general  assemblages  smd 
other  community  affairs.  There  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  in  authorizing  disas- 
ter assistance  for  treating  this  type 
structure  differently  from  any  other 
public  facility.  Private  recreational  facil- 
ities, of  course,  would  not  be  made  eli- 
gible by  the  bill  for  such  aid. 

7.   RESTORATION  OP  PRIVATE   HOMES  TO   HABrTA- 

BLE    CONDITION     (SEC.    4  05) 

After  the  disastrous  flooding  In 
Wilkes-Barre  in  the  summer  of  1972,  a 
new  program  of  minimal  basic  repairs 
to  partially  damaged  homes  was  insti- 
tuted in  order  to  make  them  habitable  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  an  engineering  survey 
showed  that  particular  houses  could  be 
restored  to  livable  condition  with  limited 
expenditures  through  such  means  as  re- 
placing doors  and  windows,  installing 
new  wiring,  plumbing  or  heating  sys- 
tems, fixing  a  roof,  or  shoring  up  a  foun- 
dation, contracts  were  let  for  such  work 
without  cost  to  the  former  inhabitant. 
Those  agreeing  to  the  restoration  work 
on  their  residences,  which  was  limited 
to  a  maximimi  cost  of  $3,000,  relin- 
quished any  right  to  occupy  other  tem- 
porary housing  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

An  opinion  rendered  by  the  legal  coun- 
sel of  the  former  Office  for  Emergency 
Preparedness  on  July  10,  1972,  held  that 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  would 
permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  re- 
store a  disaster  victim's  predlsaster 
housing  to  a  livable  condition  in  lieu  of 
providing  temporary  housing  for  him  at 
some  alternate  site.  This  determination 
rested  on  the  premise  that,  because  the 
Director  had  wide  discretion  in  provid- 
ing temporary  housing  or  other  emer- 
gency shelter,  he  could  expend  funds 
necessary  for  repairs  as  long  as  they  were 
limited  to  amounts  necessary  to  make 
homes  siiitable  for  temponiry  housing 
and  also  if  there  was  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship in  the  time  required  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  As  a  consequmce,  ap- 


proximately 2,780  houses  were  restored 
under  the  so-called  mini-repair  pro- 
gram in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  consider- 
ably reducing  the  number  of  families 
which  had  to  be  furnished  mobile  homes 
or  other  kinds  of  temporary  shelter. 

Without  questioning  the  correctness  of 
this  Interpretation  or  the  legality  of  Its 
application  under  the  1970  act,  I  believe 
it  would  be  preferable  to  establish  the 
program  and  fix  its  limits  specifically  by 
statute.  Accordingly,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  expend  up  to  $2,500,  as 
a  substitute  for  ottier  types  of  temporary 
housing^  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
habitable  condition  any  owner-occupied 
private  residential  structure  damaged  in 
a  disaster  if  it  can  be  made  livable  again 
quickly  and  with  minimal  repairs.  Such 
funds  could  not  be  used,  however,  for 
major  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
projects. 

The  scope  of  the  program  would  be 
broadened  by  new  language  permitting 
"mini-repairs"  on  houses  damaged  in  dis- 
asters less  severe  than  those  designated 
as  "major."  Under  present  law  Federal 
aid  of  this  type  is  not  available  for  such 
losses  unless  the  President  determines 
that  damage  is  so  widespread  and  exten- 
sive as  to  warrant  declaring  a  major 
disaster. 

Many  witnesses  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  the  plight  of 
homeowners  dislocated  by  or  suffering 
damages  from  natural  disasters  who  were 
ineligible  for  assistance  to  offset  nonin- 
sured  losses  only  because  their  particular 
catastrophe  was  not  classified  as  a  major 
disaster.  To  the  individual  driven  out  of^ 
his  residence  by  an  act  of  nature  over 
which  he  has  no  control  and  for  which  he 
is  not  responsible,  the  personal  loss  and 
deprivation  is  no  less  serious  merely  be- 
cause his  property  happens  not  to  be  lo- 
cated in  a  major  disaster  area.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  help  restore  residen- 
tial structures  to  habitable  condition 
should  apply  equally  to  those  damaged  by 
natural  hazards  considered  to  be  disas- 
ters as  well  as  those  determined  to  be 
major  disasters. 

8.     DISASTER    GRANTS     rOR     NEEDT     PERSONS 
(SEC.   408) 

Two  different  kinds  of  grants  to  States 
for  disaster  victims  were  proposed  by  the 
administration  bill,  S.  1840:  first,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  payments  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,000  for  tminsured  losses 
and  for  extraordinary  disaster-related 
expenses  of  needy  or  low-Income  fami- 
lies; second,  the  President  could  also 
make  grartts  to  States  at  75  percent  of 
the  estimated  costs  of  relief  for  disaster- 
caused  losses  in  order  to  provide  essen- 
tial human  needs  and  services.  In  both 
cases  the  State  Gtovemor  with  few  lim- 
its would  have  broad  discretionary  power 
to  administer  the  assistance  dispensed 
to  needy  families  and  individuals. 

Unquestionably  the  intent  of  these  sug- 
gestions was  to  replace,  at  least  la 
part,  the  previous  approach — repealed  In 
1973 — of  providing  forgiveness  credit  on, 
disaster  loans  with  an  outright  grant 
based  primarily  on  need.  Many  have 
rightly  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  for  disaster-caused  property 
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losses  which  is  not  related  to  need  and  _ 
not  proportional  to  the  loss  suffered.  Ir- 
respective of  the  economic  status  of  the 
recipient  or  the  magnitude  of  injury 
sustained  beyond  a  fixed  amount,  the 
practice  of  canceling  the  same  dollar 
portion  for  all  disaster  loans  alike  in- 
herently poses  certain  unavoidable  in-i 
equities. 

In  my  opiiiion  Federal  aid  for  this 
purpose  should  be  related  to  financial 
need  and  to  actual  losses  of  disaster  vic- 
tims and  It  should  be  administered 
according  to  national  standards.  While 
It  ijs  surely  justifiable  to  lise  public  funds 
for  assistance  to  persons  confronted  by 
severe  financial  difficulties  inflicted  by 
a  major  disaster,  care  should  be  taken  to 
guarantee  that  those  not  truly  in  need 
do  not  benefit  and  that  local  variations 
in  administration  do  not  result  in 
inequities.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  large 
Federal  proportion  of  disaster  relief 
expenditures  and  the  comparatively  im- 
proved fiscal  ability  of  many  States,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  latter 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. I 

Consequently,  the  President  is  author-! 
Ized  by  the  bill  to  make  grants  to  States 
not  exceeding  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  direct  financial  assistance  for 
the  losses,  needs,  and  services  of  persons 
in  major  disaster  areas  which  are  not 
provided  for  imder  this  or  other  programs 
or  by  private  means.  Aid  would  be  limited 
to  a  maximiun  of  $2,500  for  each  person 
in  need,  and  would  be  administered  by 
the  Governor — or  tiis  designated  repre- 
sentative— according  to  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  established  by 
the  President.  An  advance  payment  of 
25  percent  of  the  estimated  reopired  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  made  to  a^tate,  and 
compUance  with  terms  of  the  grant  could 
be  determined  by  a  Federal  audit. 

9.    TJNEMPLOTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Federal  funds  have  been  available 
since  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  for 
assistance  to  persons  not  adequately 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  who 
are  out  of  work  because  of  a  major 
disaster.  Such  individuals  can  receive 
payments  to  the  extent  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  amount  or  the  dura- 
tion of  compensation  provided  by  the 
regular  unemployment  insurance  system 
of  the  State  in  which  a  mijor  disaster 
occurs.  Duplication  of  beneflts  is  not  pos- 
sible because  regular  unemployment  in- 
surance payments,  if  anj',  must  be  de- 
ducted from  those  made  for  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  a  disaster.  It  does, 
however,  enable  workers  whose  jobs  are 
not  included  hi  the  regular  compensation 
system  to  be  protected. 

Income  maintenance  of  this  type  has 
proved  to  be  very  beneficial  dtuing  the 
past  4  years  to  those  who  have  been 
forced  out  of  work  because  of  major 
disasters.  Between  Decwnber  1969  and 
December  31.  1973.  approximately 
207.000  disaster  victims  not  entitled  to 
other  cwnpensatloii  received  more  than 
$48.6  million  in  such  t>ayments:  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Agnes  alone  some 
43,000  persons  were  paid  over  111  million. 

The  record  clearly  i4>pears  to  warrant 
continuing  assistance  for  those  in  non- 
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covered  positions  whose  emi>k>3rmtt3t  is 
dlsruH^ted  by  major  disasters.  As  pointed 
out  to  the  subcommittee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  It  permits  replacement  of 
tmges  at  a  time  of  gnAtest  need  and 
helps  bolster  the  economy  by  restoring 
purchasing 'isower  which  would  be  lost 
otherwise. 

In  line  with  recommendations  made 
In  the  hearings,  however,  changes  in  the 
administration  and  in  the  maximum  ben- 
efit period  of  the  program  are  proposed 
by  the  bill.  The  Disaster  Relief  Acts  of 
1969  and  1970  both  authorized  unem- 
ployment assistance  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  President  directly  to  the  dissister 
vietlm.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  com- 
petent agencies  exist  in  every  State  to 
administer  State  ifliemployment  insiu*- 
ance  systems  and  that  payments  for  dis- 
aster purposes  are  closely  connected,  by 
law  and  regulation,  to  those  systems, 
obvious  sulvantages  can  be  gained  by 
using  the  services  and  personnel  of  those 
established  State  agencies.  Thus  the  new 
iheasure  directs  the  President  to  provide 
disaster  imemployment  compensation 
through  agreements  with  those  States 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  have  adequate 
systems  for  administering  the  program. 

Because  imemployment  compensation 
is  plDvlded  by  law  in  most  States  for 
a  maximum  of  26  weeks,  those  who  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  a  major  disaster 
are  now  restricted  to  a  like  period  for 
the  duration  of  such  payments.  Action 
by  Congress  In  recent  years,  however, 
has  authorized  extended  payments  under 
certain  conditions.  In  1970  It  was  pro- 
vided. Public  Law  91-373.  that  payments 
for  as  long  as  an  additional  13  weeks 
can  be  made  if  the  national  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  exceeds  4.5  per- 
cent during  the  three  preceding  calen- 
dar months.  Even  if  the  nationwide  level 
of  unemployment  does  not  reach  that 
level,  extended  compensation  payments 
can  be  made  in  any  particular  State 
where  Insured  unemployment  exceeds  4 
percent  and  is  at  least  20  percent  higher 
than  it  had  been  for  corresponding  pe- 
riods ill  each  of  the  2  preceding  years. 
The  latter  20-percent  requirement  wsis 
temporarily  eliminated  by  Congress  in 
December  for  a  90-day  period— until 
March  31.  1974. 

Despite  these  provisions  for  additional 
payments,  persons  unemployed  because 
of  a  major  disaster  are  not  considered 
eligible  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  for 
extended  compensation  beyond  the  max- 
imum period  provided  by  State  law.  Even 
if  the  national  rate  of  insured  imemploy- 
ment exceeds  4.5  percent  or  if  the  rate 
in  a  particular  State  is  above  4  percent 
and  is  20  percent  higher  than  in  previous 
yfiaxs,  interpretation  restricts  the  nimi- 
ber.  of  wee^s  of  eliglbUity  to  that  au- 
thorized 'by  the  basic  State  law. 

In  most  maior  disasters  a  maxlmxim 
unemployment  payment  period  of  one- 
half  year  should  suffice.  The  average 
number  of  weeks  for  whtoh  the  more 
than  200,QOO  beneficiaries  under  this 
program  iieoeived  compensation. during 
the  last  4  years  was  only  approximately  6. 
Nevertheleoe.,  in  view  of  the  serious, 
prokmged  dJwlocfllJpBg .  of  the  economy 
which  may  be^  caused  to.  widespread 
areas  by  catastrophes  of  the  magnitude 


of  HiuTlcanes  Camllle  and  Agnes,  the  bill 
proposes  that  standby  authority  should 
be  rested  in  the  President  to  extend  un- 
employment pasrments  lor  as  much  as  an 
additional  6  months. 

10.    FOOD    COMMODims    (SIC.    410) 

For  at  least  two  decades  general  legis- 
lation has  authorized  the  President  to 
provide  food  without  charge  for  use  in  a 
major  disaster.  The  basic  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  Public  Law  81-875,  as 
amended  in  1953,  Public  Law  83-134,  per- 
mitted the  donation  of  Federal  surplus 
property  and  supplies  and  the  distribu- 
tion through  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  or  other  means  of  medicine,  food, 
and  other  consimiables.  The  1969  ac». 
PubUc  Law  91-79,  spelled  out  in  more 
detail  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
make  surplus  food  cocomodlties,  along 
with  free  food  coupons,  available  as  long 
as  necessary  to  low-inc<Hne  households 
unable  because  of  a  major  disaster  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food,  and  identical  provisions  were  re- 
peated in  the  comprehensive  1970  act. 
PubUc  Law  91-606. 

Distribution  of  free  food  commodities 
and  food  coupons  has  proved  to  be  a 
significant  means  of  helping  meet  vital 
human  needs  following  a  major  disaster. 
Use  of  surplus  f oodstuHs  for  mass  feeding 
in  evacuation  shelters,  mobile  canteen 
units,  and  "meals  on  wheels"  programs 
are  especially  essential  during  the 
emergency  period  after  a  flood,  tornado, 
earthquake,  or  other  catastrophe  when 
thousands  may  be  dislocated  and  the 
normal  economy  has  been  seriously  dis- 
rupted. For  example,  during  the  last  2 
weeks  of  August  1969,  more  than  3  miUion 
pounds  of  food  was  provided  to  disaster 
victims  in  Mississippi  and  37,000  pounds 
in  Virginia  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Ca- 
mllle. After  the  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  flood 
in  June  1972,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service,  U5DA.  donated  250,000  pounds 
of  food,  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
fed  at  least  8,500  persons,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  provided  more  than  7,000 
meals.  Nearly  $1  million  worth  of  surplus 
food  was  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  5  States  following  tropi- 
cal storm  Agnes  in  1972,  more  than  half 
of  It  in  Pennsylvania. 

Similarly,  the  dispensation  of  food 
coupons  without  charge  has  enabled 
many  lower-Income  families  to  obtain 
needed  food  supplies  at  a  time  when  their 
livelihood  and  income  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  in  recent  disasters.  Large 
ntmibers  of  disaster  victims  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program:  More  than 
100,000  persons  in  MiSBlssippi  benefited 
from  $1,858,000  worth  of  free  food  Etamp.s 
after  Camllle;  in  Rapid  City  $507,000  in 
food  coup(»is  were  provided  for  18.248 
Individuals;  and  nearly  $ll  mUlion  in 
such  coupons  were  distributed  after 
Agnes,  with  $7.2  million  going  to  415.952 
persons  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

The  current  lack  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties and  the  decision  to  replace  the  USDA 
family  food  distribution  program  by  July 
t,  1974.  wdth  food  stamps  has  raised  seri- 
ous concern  about  the  abiUty  to  provide 
sufficient  supplies  for  mass-feeding  and 
for  home  use  after  major  disasters.  In 
1973  Congress  authorized  the  purchase  of 


commodities  by  USDA  without  regard  to 
price  in  order  to  fiUflll  commitments 
imder  other  programs,  including  school 
limch,  family  food,  and  disaster  relief, 
but  that  authority  is  scheduled  to  expire 
within  a  few  months. 

The  task  of  providing  adequate  food 
supplies  after  a  major  disaster  is  one  in 
which  the  National  Government  should 
and  must  assume  a  primary  role.  Con- 
tributions to  private  volunteer  relief  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
have  not  been  enough  to  finance  even  the 
mass-feeding  of  people  evacuated  from 
their  homes  during  emergency  periods  of 
major  disasters,  so  they  have  depended 
heavily  on  donated  surplus  supplies  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition  USDA  foods  in 
large  quantities  have  been  distributed  to 
disaster  victims  for  home  use,  sometimes 
for  many  weeks  after  they  have  returned 
to  their  dwellings,  until  commercial  out- 
lets are  restored  and  can  resume  regular 
operations. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  the  bill 
not  only  retains  provisions  of  the  1970 
Disaster  Relief  Act  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  both  food  commodities  and 
coupons  available  to  disaster  victims,  it 
also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able enough  agricultural  commodities  to 
maintain  necessary  assistance  for  dis- 
aster relief  programs  authorized  by  law. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  continue 
authority  to  provide  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  in  major  dis- 
aster areas  even  if  the  present  family 
and  child  nutrition  commodity  pro- 
curement programs  are  phased  out  com- 
pletely. 

11.    CBISIS    COUNSELING    ASSISTANCE     (SEC.    413) 

The  chaotic  living  conditions  and  dis- 
tressing personal  experiences  often  ac- 
companying severe  major  disasters  may 
cause  unusual  mental  stress  and  lead  to 
psychological  disturbances,  especially 
among  the  elderly  and  younger  children. 
Expert  observers  have  noted  a  definite 
increase  in  mental  health  problems  at- 
tributable to  several  recent  catastrophes, 
such  as  the  San  Fernando  earthquake 
and  the  devastating  fioods  in  Rapid  City, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Coming,  and  Elmira.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  is  not  imcom- 
mon  to  find  increased  anxiety,  great  fear 
of  subsequent  disasters,  intense  feelings 
of  depression,  helplessness,  irritation, 
anger,  grief,  despondency  or  even  guilt, 
widespread  sleeplessness  and  nightmares, 
a  marked  rise  in  accidents,  inability  to 
concentrate  or  to  perform  routine  tasks, 
and  stress -induced  physical  illness. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  spon- 
sored a  conference  attended  by  26  pro- 
fessional specialists  in  October  1972,  to 
explore  its  ramifications  and  to  develop 
proposals  for  coping  better  with  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  disasters.  The  re- 
port on  this  conference  suggested  at 
least  three  approaches  ^  that  should  be 
helpful  in  dealing  with  mental  stress  re- 
sulting from  disasters:  Improved  educa- 
tion and  training  of  all  persons  involved 
in  disaster  relief  work;  use  of  profes- 
sional personnel  brought  in  from  nearby 
community  mental  health  centers;  and 
reliance  on  mobile  groups  of  professional 
people    in    areas    lacking    community 
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hesdth  centers  or  other  sources  for  con- 
sultation. There  was  agreement  that  past 
response  to  these  psychological  prob- 
lems had  been  imcoordinated  and  dis- 
connected, that  information  about  deal- 
ing with  mental  stress  had  not  been 
widely  disseminated,  and  that  present  ef- 
forts should  be  reinforced,  mainly 
through  development  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  by  local 
agencies. 

Until  the  present  tltne  Federal  disaster 
relief  legislation  has  not  provided  any 
specific   assistance   to  help   administer 
psychological  first  aid  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. Although  a  request  for  funds  for 
this  purpose  after  the  San  Fernando 
earthquake  In  1971  was  not  approved, 
grants  totaling  over  $800,000  were  made 
by   the   National   Institute   of   Mental 
Health  from  regular  appropriations  for 
programs  to  help  treat  those  suffering 
traumatic  experiences  in  the  Rapid  City 
and  Wilkes-Barre  major  disaster  areas. 
Because  of  the  successful  impact  these 
funds  have  had  on  strengthening  com- 
munity mental  health  operations  and 
serving  demonstrated  needs,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes   the    President    to    provide — 
through  NIMH — professional  coimsehng 
services,  either  directly  or  by  financial 
assistance  to  State  or  local  agencies,  for 
victims    of   major   disasters    to   relieve 
mental  health  problems  caused  or  ag- 
gravated by  a  disaster  or  its  aftermath. 
This  would  remove  any  doubt  that  now 
exists   about   authority   to   make   such 
grants  or  to  provide  aid  for  psychologi- 
cal problems  resulting  from  major  dis- 
asters and  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance  for   such   purposes   from   the 
President's  emergency  fund. 

12.    COMMUNITY    DISASTER    GRANTS     (SEC.    414) 

The  President  was  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 241  of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act 
to  make  grants  for  as  long  as  3  years 
to  any  local  government  siiffering  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  property  revenue  be- 
cause of  damages  caused  by  a  major 
disaster.  Because  of  restrictive  condi- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  this  power,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  witnesses  testified  dur- 
ing last  year's  hearings  that  few  cities 
could  qualify  for  these  benefits.  In  more 
than  3  years  only  three  such  grants  have 
been  extended:  $27,538  to  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Miss.,  in  1971;  $71,014  to  San 
Fernando,  Calif.,  in  1972;  and  $5,241  to 
Isleton,  Calif.,  in  1973.  However,  seven 
applications  to  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Administration  for  such  grants 
from  local  governments  affected  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972  are  still  pend- 
ing, some  or  all  of  which  might  be 
approved. 

In  part  the  difficulty  stems  from  the 
proper  meaning  to  be  applied  to  the 
phrase  "substantial  loss."  and  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  many  local  govern- 
ments today  are  dependent  upon  other 
sources  besides  the  property  tax  for  a 
sizable  portion  of  their  revenues.  More- 
over, there  ordinarily  is  a  delay  of  a  year 
or  more  before  losses  in  property  tax  in- 
come due  to  lowered  property  assess- 
ments for  disaster  damages  are  refiected 
in  the  financial  status  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  need  of  these  areas  for 


supplementary  fxmds  to  carry  on  normal 
operations  may  be  more  crucial  during 
the  first  6  months  or  so  after  the  disaster 
than  it  is  a  year  or  two  later. 

To  alleviate  this  problem  the  admln- 
istratlon-sixinsored  measure  (S.  1840) 
proposed  a  substitute  for  section  241  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  make  loans 
not  exceeding  10  percent  of  operating 
budgets  to  local  govemments  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  because  of  a  major 
disaster.  Ushig  operational  costs  as  the 
standard  for  determining  amoimts  for 
disaster  grants  would  provide  a  broader, 
more  realistic  base  than  limiting  its  ap- 
plication to  decreases  in  property  taxes. 
However,  when  a  community  has  been 
so  badly  damaged  by  a  disaster  that  it 
needs  financial  assistance  to  perform  its 
essential  government  functions,  it  seems 
neither  practicable  nor  equitable  to  bur- 
den the  plagued  area  with  an  additional 
Federal  loan.  As  a  consequence,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  recommends  continuing 
a  community  disaster  grant  program 
but  adopts  tl\e  suggestion  of  S.  1840 
that  amount  should  be  based  on  demon- 
strated need  and  should  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  aimual  operating  budget 
of  the  local  government  concerned. 

13.     ECONOMIC    HSCOVKKT     FOB     DISASTER     AREAS 
{TTTIX    ▼) 

Pew  issues  received  more  attention 
during  the.  1973  subcommittee  hearings 
than  the  need  to  establish  more  effective 
ways  of  expediting  economic  recovery 
in  major  disaster  areas.  Although  most 
emergency  or  earty  post-disaster  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government  received  gen- 
eral praise,  considerable  criticism  was 
directed  at  delays  encountered  in  secur- 
ing approval  of  regular  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams and  at  the  frequent  unavafialDlllty 
of  adequate,  noncommltted  rehabilita- 
tion funds.  Worth  noting  among  the  sug- 
gestions offered  are  proposals  that  re- 
covery activities  should  be  financed  from 
a  special  fund,  that  a  city  in  a  disaster 
area  should  be  allowed  additional  credit 
for  local  public  facility  investments  on 
its  urban  renewal  share,  and  that  better 
coordination  of  all  permanent  rehabili- 
tation measures  should  be  assured. 

The  key  to  implementing  economic  re- 
covery programs  in  severely  damaged 
disaster  areas  appears  to  be  at  least 
threefold.  First,  ki  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious suitable  planning,  responsible  offi- 
cials representing  all  affected  govern- 
ments need  to  develop  unified  long-range 
plans  setting  forth  realistic  needs,  attain- 
able goals,  and  consistent  approaches  for 
restoring  and  upgrading  the  local  econ- 
omy. Second,  to  help  finance  recovery 
projects  approved  in  accordance  with 
those  plans,  a  ready  source  of  funds, 
available  only  for  projects  in  major  dis- 
aster areas  and  not  restricted  by  existing 
limits  on  regular  procrams,  must  be  es- 
tablished. Third,  some  areawide  agency 
should  be  authorized  to  adjust  priorities, 
allocate  and  schedule  use  of  resources! 
and  provide  overall  administrative  direc- 
tion to  the  various  phases  of  the  plan. 
To  help  achieve  these  aims,  title  V  of 
the  bill  provides  assistance  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  for  redevelopment 
activities  In  major  disaster  areas.  If  the 
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impact  of  a  disaster  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  a  State  Governor  determines  qjeclM 
economic  assistance  is  necessary,  he  is  to 
appoint  within  30  days  a  recovery  plan- 
ning council  of  five  or  more  members  to 
plan  and  oversee  recovery  efforts  in  the 
affected  section  or  sections  of  his  State. 
Although  a  majority  of  the  council 
members  must  be  elected  officials  of  po- 
litical subdivisions,  the  national  and 
State  governments  would  each  have  one 
representative.  '< 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regionil 
Council,  or  another  member  designated 
by  him.  would  serve  as  the  Federal  rep- 
resMitative  except  where  a  Federal  Re- 
gional Commission  has  been  established 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  or  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  cochairman— or  his  designee— 
of  that  Commission  would  be  the  Fed- 
eral representative.  However,  in  any 
area  where  a  multi jurisdictional  orga- 
nization—such as  a  coimcil  of  govern- 
ments— already  exists  and  complies  with 
these  requirements,  the  Governor  at  his 
option  may  designate  that  organization 
with  the  addition  of  Federal  and  State 
representaUves,  to  act  as  the  recovery 
planning  council. 

After  reviewing  any  existing  land  use. 
development,  or  other  plans  already  in 
existence,  the  recovery  plarming  coun- 
cil may  revise  those  plans,  develop  new 
ones,    and    prepare    a    5-year    recovery 
investment  plan  for  submission  to  the 
Governor  and  to  responsible  local  gov*. 
emment.  The  council  also  may  recom. 
mend  changes  in  or  elimination  of  any 
Federal-aid  project  or  program  within 
a  major  disaster  area  for  which  applica- 
tion previously  has  been  made,  funds 
have  been  obligated  but  construction  not 
started,  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ap- 
portioned during  the  next  5  years.  State 
schedules  may  become  available,  or  ap-. 
proval  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Funds  authorized  for  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects or  programs  in  a  major  disaster  area, 
when    recommended   by   the   Recovery 
Planning  Council  and  requested  by  the 
Governor,  are  to  be  placed  in  reserve  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agency  for  use 
according  to  such  recommendations.  If 
the  Governor  requests  and  affected  local 
governments  concur,  these  funds  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Recovery  Planning 
Council  for  expenditure  to  implement  the 
Recovery  Investment  Plan. 

Prom  funds  authorized  to  It  by  the 
President,  both  'grants  and  loans  may  be 
made  by  the  Recovery  Planning  CouncD 
to  any  State,  local  govenmient,  and  pri-| 
vate  or  public  nonprofit  organization  in' 
a  major  disaster  area  to  carry  out  the 
Recovery  Investment  Plan.  Grants  not 
in  excess  of  80  percent  of  project  co«  can 
be  made  for  the  acqulsitloh  -or  develop- 
ment (rf  land  and  improvements  for  pub- 
lic works,  public  service  or  public  devel- 
opment facilities— Including  parks  anid 
open  spaces — and  for  acquiring,  con- 
structing, rehablhtatlng,  expanding,  of 
improving  those  faeilltle»— including 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Federal  share  of  project  costs  itayr 
be  increased  by  supplementary  grants 
where  Justified  to  a  mArinmm  oi  90  per- 
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oent.  but  no  such  Uailt  would  apply  to 
gnuats  benefltiog  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives  fmd  to  those  where  the  Pi!«ddent 
determines  that  a  State  or  local  govem- 
moit  has  exhausted  Its  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing capacity.  Hie  Interest  rate  for 
loans  made  under  this  section  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasiiry  at 
a  rate  of  1  percent — «idjusted  to  the  near- 
est oae-el£hth — less  than  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  UJ3.  obligations. 

To  protect  against  unfair  pirating  of 
Industrial  or  commercial  firms  from  one 
location  to  another,  no  financial  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  waAet  title  V  to 
induce  the  relocation  of  establishments 
or  to  help  subcontractors  who  are  intent 
upon  divesting  other  ccmtractors  or  sub- 
contractors of  contracts  which  they  cus- 
tomarily perform.  However.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  finds  that  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  through  the 
estaUlshment  of  a  branch.  afBliate.  or 
subsidiary  would  not  result  In  Increased 
imenployment  in  its  original  location, 
the  restriction  against  such  aid  would 
not  t^^ply  unless  the  Secretary  believes 
that  the  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
is  being  established  with  the  intent  of 
closing  down  the  existing  business. 

Direct  loans  to  help  finance  industrial 
and  commercial  projects  in  major  dis- 
aster areas  can  be  made  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  purchase  and  development 
of  land,  the  acquisition  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, sdteratlon,  conversion,  or  en- 
largement of  buildings.  In  addition  loans 
made  by  private  lending  institutions  for 
working  capital  in  connection  with  such 
projects  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  a 
maximum  of  90  percent  of  their  unpaid 
balance. 

To  help  facilitate  economic  recovery  In 
major  disaster  areas,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  may  be  provided  technical 
asilsteJice  in  handling  such  matters  as 
project  planning,  feasibility  studies, 
management  and  operation  problems, 
cmd  the  analysis  of  economic  needs  and 
potential.  Such  assistance  can  be  extend- 
ed by  use  of  Federal  personnel,  by  reim- 
bursement of  other  Federal  agencies  for 
services,  by  contract  with  private  indi- 
viduals, finoB,  and  institutions,  or  by 
grants-in-aid. 

Organlzatloos  receiving  grants  for 
technical  assistfuiee  may  also,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  ba.  awarded  supple- 
mentary grants  needed  to  defray  not  in 
excess  of  75  percent  of  their  administra- 
tive expenses. 

A  disaster  recovery  revolving  fund,  for 
which  no  more  than  $200  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  is  to  be 
established  in  the  UJS.  Treasury.  fMnds 
obtained  io  carry  out  this  title  and  any 
collections  or  repayments  received  imder 
thipact  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  re- 
volv&ig  j^imd,  and  from  it  payipent  of  all 
Qaancial  assistance,  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures for  econcMnlc  recovery  \mder 
tSQe  V  Is  to  be  made.  Quns  necessary  to 
replodah  the  fwd  annually  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  and  interest  on 
outstanding  loans  undo'  the  act  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  fund  into  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year. 


CONCLTTSICJI 

Mr.  President,  while  retaining  the  suc- 
cessful features  of  the  1970  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act,  this  bin  corrects  outdated  pro- 
visions and  references,  improves  dis- 
aster preparedness  and  mitigation  activi- 
ties, permits  extending  emergency  aid 
witlaout  a  major  disaster  declaration, 
modifies  certain  tsrpes  of  assistance  and 
proposes  several  kinds  of  aid,  encourages 
public  and  private  insiUBnce  protection 
against  disaster  losses,  imposes  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  dis- 
aster relief  laws,  increases  State  and 
local  discretion  in  the  restoration  of  dis- 
aster damaged  public  faculties,  and  au- 
thorizes a  long-range,  coordinated  eco- 
nomic recovery  program'  designed  ac- 
cording to  agreed-upon  needs  and  priori- 
ties. It  does  not,  however,  suggest  smy 
changes  in  the  present  system  disaster 
loans,  a  matter  which  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Dlstister  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  view  of  large  increases  in  the  num- 
ber, size  and  cost  of  major  disasters  in 
recent  years,  a  trend  apparently  con- 
tinuing with  little  surceaae  so  far  in  1974. 
it  seems  to  me  that  prompt  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  subcommittee  has  planned 
additional  hearings  next  week  on  all 
phases  of  the  bill  and  I  anticipate  that  a 
final  version  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Eaiactment  would  enable  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  to  help  minimize  per- 
sonal danger  and  property  losses  caused 
by  natural  hazards  and  would  contribute 
substantially  to  restoring  normal  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  patterns  to  areas 
disrupted  by  major  disasters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  along 
with  a  condensed  section-by-section 
analysis,  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^rrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 
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Sec.  601.  Technical  amendments. 
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TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  DECLARATIONS,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

FINDINGS     AND     DECLAaATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  htunan  suffering,  loss  of  Income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage;  and 

(2)  because  disasters  often  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  governments  and  com- 
mtmities,  and  adversely  affect  individuals 
and  famUles  with  great  severity;  special 
measures,  designed  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
affected  States  in  expediting  the  rendering  of 
aid,  assistance,  and  emergency  services,  and 
the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  ol 
devastated  areas,  are  necessary. 

(b)  It  iB  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by  this 
Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by — 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs; 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  {plans,  programs, 
capabilities,  and  organizations  by  the  States 
and  by  local  governments; 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  disaster  preparedness  and  re- 
lief programs; 

(4)  encouraging  individuals.  States,  and 
local  governments  to  protect  Uiemaelves  by 
obtaining  Insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
OT^ replace  governmental  assistance; 

(5)  encouraging  bazftrd  mitigation  meas- 
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tires  to  reduce  losses  from  disasters,  Inclnd- 
ing  development  of  land  use  and  construc- 
tion regulations; 

(6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  public  and  private  losses  sustained 
In  disasters;  and 

(7)  providing  a  long-range  economic  re- 
covery program  for  major  disaster  areas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Disaster"  means  any  damage  caused 
by  any  hiuricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tstma- 
ml,  earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  or  other  catastro- 
phe in  any  part  of  the  United  States  which 
requires  emergency  assistance. 

(b)  "Major  disaster"  means  any  disaster 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  President, 
Is  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  disaster  assistance  under  this  Act 
above  and  beyond  emergei.cy  services  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts and  available  resources  of  States,  local 
governments,  and  disaster  assistance  organi- 
zations in  alleviating  the  damage,  loss,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  thereby. 

(c)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
C8mal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  CanEil  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

•  (e)   "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State. 

(f)  "Local  government"  means  (1)  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
poUtical  subdivision  of  any  State,  or  Indian 
tribe,  authorized  tribal  organization,  or 
Alaska  Native  village  or  organization,  and  (2) 
Includes  any  rural  community  or  unincor- 
porated town  or  village  or  any  other  public 
or  quasi-public  entity  for  which  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  is  made  by  a  State  or 
I>olltical  subdivision  thereof. 

(g)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
but  shall  not  include  the  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

(h)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Disaster  .Assistance 
Administration. 

TITLE    II— DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS 
ASSISTANCE 

FEDERAL      AND      STATE      DISASTER      PREPAEEDNESS 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness that  utilizes  services  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  (including  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency)   and  includes — 

(1)  preparation  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation,  warning,  emergency 
operations,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery; 

(2)  training  exercises; 

(3)  postdisaster  critiques  and  evaluations; 

(4)  annual  review  of  programs; 

(6)  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal preparedness  programs; 

(6)  application  of  science  and  technology; 

(7)  research; 

(8)  assistance  in  updating  disaster  legis- 
lation. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 
developing  comprehensive  plans  and  practi- 
cable programs  for  preparation  against  dis- 
asters, including  hazard  reduction,  avoid- 
ance, and  mitigation;  for  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments following  such  disasters;   and  for 


l«covery  of  damaged  or  destroyed  public  and 
private  facilities. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  the  States,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,  for  the  development  of 
plans,  programs,  and  capabilities  for  disas- 
ter preparedness.  Such  grants  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment.  Any  State  desiring  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  designate 
or  create  an 'agency  to  plan  and  administer 
such  a  disaster  preparedness  program,  and 
shall,  through  such  agency,  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  President,  which  ffliaU — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  pref>aration  against,  and 
assistance  following,  a  major  disaster,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  emergency  and  permanent 
assistance  to  individuals,  businesses,  and  lo- 
cal governments;  and 

(2)  include  provisions  for  appointment 
and  training  of  appropriate  staffs,  formula- 
tion of  necessary  regulations  and  procedvirea, 
and  conduct  of  required  exercises. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Improving,  maintaining  and  updating 
State  disaster  assistance  plans,  except  that 
no  such  grant  shaU  exceed  $25,000  per  an- 
num to  any  State. 

DISASTKR   WARNINGS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  insure  that  all  appropriate  agencies  are 
prepared  to  issue  warnings  of  disasters  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  State  aad  local  governments  to  Insure  that 
timely  and  effective  disaster  warning  Is 
provided. 

(c)  The  President  Is  further  authorized 
to  utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the 
civil  defense  communications  system  estab- 
lished and  maintained  pursuant  to  section 
201(C)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (50  U£.C.  app.  2281(c)), 
or  any  other  Federal  communications  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  providing  warning  to 
governmental  authorities  and  the  civilian 
population  in  areas  endangered  by  threatened 
or  imminent  disasters. 

(d)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  officers  or 
agents  of  any  private  or  commercial  com- 
munications systems  who  voliuiteer  the  use 
of  their  systems  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding warning  to  governmental  authorities 
and  the  clvUlan  population  endangered  by 
threatened  or  Imminent  disasters. 

TnTiE      ni— DISASTER      ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  301.  All  requests  for  disaster  assist- 
ance from  the  F'ederal  Government  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  affected  State.  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the 
disaster  Is  of  such  magnitude  and  severity 
that  effective  response  Is  beyond  the  capa- 
bUltles  of  the  State  and  the  affected  local 
governments  and  that  Federal  assistance  \b 
necessary.  Based  upon  such  Governor's  re- 
quest, the  President  may  declare  that  a 
major  disaster  exists,  or  take  whatever  other 
action  he  deems  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

rXDERAI,    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  the  Interest  of  providing 
maximum  mobilization  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  coordinate,  in  such  manner  as  be  may 
determine,  the  activities  of  aU  Federal  agen- 
cies providing  disaster  assistance.  The  Presi- 
dent may  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  to  utUlze  Its 
available  personnel,  equipment,  suppUes,  fa- 
culties, and  other  resources  Including  man- 


agerial and  technical  sen-ices  tn  support  of 
State  and  local  disaster  assistance  efforts. 
The  President  may  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  any  section  of 
this  Act  either  directly  or  through  such  Fed- 
eral agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  authorized,  if  so  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to  mod- 
ify or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  a  major 
disaster,  such  administrative  conditions  for 
assistance  as  would  otherwise  prevent  tlie 
giving  of  assistance  under  such  programs  If 
the  Inability  to  meet  such  conditions  is  a 
result  of  the  disaster. 

(c)  All  assistance  rendered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  a  Federal- 
State  disaster  assistance  agreement  unless 
specifically  waived  by  the  President. 

COORDINATING  OFFICERS 

Src.  303.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  desig- 
nation of  a  major  disaster  area,  \  e  President 
shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  crfficer 
to  operate  under  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  In  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  cf 
this  Act.  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
within  t.he  designated  area,  shall — 

( 1 )  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

(2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; 

^3 1  coordinate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, including  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennon- 
ite  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  dk- 
aster  assistance  organizations  which  agree 
to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direction,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shtU 
limit  or  in  any  way  affect  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  .\merican  National  Red  Cross  un- 
der the  Act  of  January  5.  1905,  as  amended 
(33  Stat.  599);  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist 
local  citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly 
obtaining  assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

(c)  When  the  F>resldent  determines  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  is  necessary,  he  shall  re- 
quest that  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  designate  a  State  coordinating  offioer 
for  the  purpose  of  ccKirdlnatlng  State  and  lo- 
cal disaster  assistance  efforts  with  those  pf 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer. 

EMERGENCT    SUPPORT    TXAMS 

Sec.  304  The  President  Is  authorized  |to 
form  emergency  support  teams  of  Federal 
personnel  to  be  deployed  In  a  disaster  area. 
Such  emergency  support  teams  shall  assist 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer  In  carrying 
out  his  responslbUlties  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  President,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  emergency  support  teams  on  either  a  re- 
imbursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  as  is 
determined  necssary  by  ♦he  President,  such 
personnel  within  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  as  the  Administrator  may 
need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  emergency  support 
teams,  each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status 
emergency  assistance 

Sec  305.  If  the  President  determines,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State, 
that  emergency  services  are  necessary  to  save 
Uves  and  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
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because  a  disaster  either  tlireatens  or  u  Im- 
minent, he  is  authorized  to  use  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
and  all  other  resotircee  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  such  emergency  services 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  avert  or  lessen  the 
effect&,af  such  disaster  or  danger. 

COCPBRATIOK    OF    mxaAI.    ACENCOSS    IN 
SDrDXaiNC    OIBASm    seSBTAMCS 

8»c.  306.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or  dis- 
aster. Federal  age&etes  are  hereby  author- 
l»d.  on  direction  of  the  President,  to  provide 
assistance  by — 

(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  SUtes  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies  fa- 
cumes.  personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  aaalst- 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplier  determined  In  accordance  with  an- 
plicable  laws  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and 
responslbUiUes  of  the  PWeral  Government 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  use  or  dls- 
U-ibution  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  performing  on  pubUc  or  private  lands 
°\^^S^  *°'  emergency  work  or  services 
not  within  the  capabUity  of  SUte  and  local 
governments  and  essential  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  public  health  and  safety 
where  endangered  by  a  disaster,  including 
but  not  limited  to:  search  and  rescue,  emer^ 
gency  medical  care,  emergency  mass  care 
emergency  shelter,  and  provision  of  food,  wa- 
ter medicine,  and  other  essential  needs,  in- 
cluding movement  of  supplies  or  persons- 
clearance  of  roads  and  construction  of  teml 
porary  bridges  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  emergency  tasks  and  essential  communitv 
services;  demolition  of  unsafe  structures  that 
endanger  the  public;  warning  of  further  risks 
anc  hazards:  pubUc  Information  and  assist- 
ance on  health  and  safety  measures;  techni- 
cal advice  to  State  and  local  governments  on 

nnt^-Sf^^i°*°*  '^**  control;  reduction 
Of  immediate  threats  to  public  health  and 
safety;  and  making  contributions  to  State  or 

o'Jft  »K°'""'!f  f"**  '°'"  ^^*  P^'^P"'*  °^  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

SBtlonrBSElCENT 

h„^H  V"-  ^****'"*'  ««encies  may  be  reim- 
f,^  "  "*P«°<l»tures  under  this  Act  from 
AcTa^K^"^^^  ^°'"  *^'  purposes  of  this 
^  r!Zl  '^'^  «ceived  by  Federal  agencies 
M   reimbursement   for   services   or   supplies 

I^^f'i**^'^**"  *^'  «uthority  of  thu  ^1 
shau  be  depoelted  t»  the  credit  of  the  ap- 

a^^i.  f«.  *  w  *PP"^»«on8  currently 
avaUable  for  such  servleea  or  supplies. 

T*oifLr»Bn.rrT 

not'L  n?h,7^*  ^"'^  Oovermnent  shaU 
-,-Jf  ^'*  ^'^  ^'^^  '^^^  baaed  upon  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  or  the  faUure  to 
exercise  or  perform  a  discreUonary  function 
or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agincy  or  an 

^L°^*!  °1  ^^  ^«al  Government  In  ci^° 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

nXrOBMAlfCE    OF    SEKVICE8 

SK.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act.  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  utUize  the  services  or  facilities 
of  any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act.  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 

fl)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 


6,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  competitive  service; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consul t«mts  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  tuid  subchapter  m 
of  such  title  relating  to  classlQcation  and 
General  Scl^dule  pay  ratep;  and 

(3)  to  inciu-  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the 
acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  shipping, 
drayage.  travel,  and  communications,  and  for 
the  8uperylai«i  and.  administration  of  such 
activities.  Such  obligations,  including  ob- 
ligation* arising  out  of  the  temporary  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel,  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  agency  when  directed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  availability 
of  funds. 

USE   OF  LOCAL   FISKS   AWD   IJTOIVmUALS 

Sec.  310.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearante.  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major  dis- 
aster assistance  activities  which  may  Ije  car- 
ried out  by  contract  or  agreement  with  priv- 
ate organizations,  firms,  or  individuals,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practicable,  to  those  organizations,  firms, 
and  Individuals  residing  or  doing  business 
primarily  in  the  disaster  aKa. 

NONOISCXIMIKATTOM     m     DISASTXH     ASSISTAKCK 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  issue, 
and  may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel carrying  out  emergency  relief  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  disaster.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include  provisions  for  Insuring 
that  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the  process- 
ing of  applications,  and  other  relief  and  as- 
elstanoe  activities  shall  be  accomplished  in 
an  equitable  and  Impartial  manner,  without 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color 
religion,  nationality,  sex,  age,  or  economic 
status  prior  to  a  disaster. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
this  Act,  governmental  bodies  and  other  or- 
ganizations shall  be  required  to  comply  with 
regulations  relating  to  nondiscrimination 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator,  and  such 
other  regulations  applicable  to  activities 
within  a  disaster  area  as  lie  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  coordination  of  relief  efforts. 

VmE    AMD     COOKDINATIOK     OP    HELIZF    OttCANlZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance following  a  disaster,  the  Administrator 
may  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  persoc 
nel  and  faculties  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Armj,  the  Mennon- 
lte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  dis- 
aster assistance  organizations,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  medicine,  food,  Bupplies.  or  other 
Items,  and  In  the  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
or  reconstruction  of  community  services' 
housing  and  essential  facUUles,  whenever  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  utUizatlon  Is 
necessary. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Ir.to  agreements  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army;  the 
Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief 
or  disaster  assistance  organizations  under 
which  the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such 
organizations  may  be  coordinated  by  the 
Federal  coordinating  oC3car  whenever  such 
organizations  are  engaged  In  providing  relief 
during  and  after  a  disaster.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  Include  provisions  assuring  that 
use  of  Federal  facilities,  supplies,  and  sen-ices 
will  be  in  compliance  with  regulations  pro- 
hibiting duplication  of  benefits  and  guaran- 
teeing nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act,  and  such  other 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  may  require. 
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PBIORITT  TO   CERTAIN  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC 
rACILiriBB  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING  ASSISTANCX 

Skc.  313.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  assistance,  priority  and  immediate  con- 
sideration shall  be  given,  during  such  period 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  by  proclama- 
tion, to  applications  from  public  bodies  situ- 
ated in  major  disaster  areas,  under  the  fol- 
lowing Acts: 

( 1 )  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of  pub- 
Uc facilities; 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing; 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  in  public  works  planning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  providing  for  grants 
for  public  facilities; 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act; 

(6)  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  or 

(8)  title  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended. 

INSURANCE  (- 

Sec.  314.  (a)  An  applicant  for  asBlstanoe 
under  this  Act  shall  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  assure  that, 
with  respect  to  any  property  to  be  replaced! 
restored,  repaired,  or  constructed  with  such 
assistance,  such  types  and  extent  of  insur- 
ance will  be  obtained  and  maintained  as  may 
be  reasonably  available,  adequate,  and  nec- 
essary to  protect  against  future  loss  to  thfe 
property. 

(b)  No  applicant  for  assistance  imder  this 
Act  shall  receive  such  assistance  for  any  prop- 
erty or  part  thereof  for  which  he  has  previ- 
ously received  assistance  vmder  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  Amendments  of  1974  unless  all  In- 
surance required  pursuant  to  this  section 
has  been  obtained  and  maintained  with  re- 
spect to  such  property. 

(c)  A  State  or  local  government  may  elect 
to  act  as  a  self-Insurer  with  respect  to  any 
or  all  of  the  facilities  belonging  to  it.  Such  an 
election,  declared  In  writing  at  the  time  of 
accepting  assistance  under  this  Act  or  sub- 
sequently, shall  be  deemed  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  such  self- 
Insurer  shall  receive  asslstanca  under  this 
Act  for  any  property  or  part  thereof  for  which 
it  h£is  previously  received  assistance  under 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
to  the  extent  that  tasurance  for  such  prop- 
erty or  part  thereof  would  have  been  rea- 
sonably available. 

DUPLICATION    6r    BENEFITS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Administrator.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  program  providing 
financial  assistance  to  persons,  business  con- 
cerns or  other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the 
result  of  a  rnajor  disaster,  shall  assure  that  no 
such  person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity 
will  receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  such  loss  as  to  which  he  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  any  other 
program. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  assure  that  no 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of 
a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster if  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  re- 
ceived compensation  from  Insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss.  Par- 
tial compensation  for  a  loos  or  a  part  of  a 
loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall  not 
preclude  additional  Federal  assistance  for 
any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (1)  that  a  person,  business  concern,  or 
other  entity  has  received  assistance  under 
this  Act  for  a  loss  and  that  such  person. 
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busmess  concern  or  other  entity  received 
assistance  for  the  same  loss  from  another 
source,  and  (2)  that  the  amount  received 
from  till  sources  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
loss,  he  shall  direct  such  person,  busmess 
concern,  or  other  entity  to  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury an  anunmt,  not  to  exceed  the  amovmt  of 
Federal  assistance  received,  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  for  that 
part  of  the  assistance  which  he  deems  ex- 
cessive. 

REVIEWS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  316.  The  President  shall  conduct  an- 
nual reviews  of  the  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
viding disaster  preparedness  and  assistance, 
(n  order  to  assure  maximum  coordination 
and  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

CRIMINAL    AND    CIVU.   PKNALTIES 

Sec.  317.  (a)  Any  individual  wUUvUly  vlo- 
latmg  any  order  or  regulation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  flined  not  more  than  (10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  individual  who  violates  any  order 
or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  85,000 
for  each  violation. 

(C)  Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
civilly  liable  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one -half  times 
the  original  principal  amount  of  the  loan  or 
cash  benefit. 

EMERGENCY    WAGE,   RENT.    AND    PRICE    CONTROLS 

Sec.  318.  In  any  area  where  the  President 
determines  that  a  major  disaster  has  re- 
sulted in  substantial  dislocation  of  persons 
from  residences  and  businesses,  severe  actual 
or  threatened  scarcities  of  housing,  food,  or 
other  essential  goods  or  services,  or  unusually 
high  demand  for  skilled  labcw,  building  ma- 
terials, and  related  services,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Governor  and  In  accordance  with  his 
recommendations,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  impose  such  controls  on  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  wages,  rents,  and  prices  for 
goods  and  services,  including  a  limitation  of 
such  wages,  rents,  and  prices  to  predlsaster 
levels,  as  in  his  Judgment  he  finds  necessary 
to  assist  In  the  repair,  reconstruction,  and 
restoration  of  public  and  private  housing 
and  other  facilities  and  In  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  affected  area.  Such  controls 
may  continue  during  the  period  for  which 
the  major  disaster  has  been  declared. 
TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

FEDERAL    FACILITIES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  repair,  reconstruct, 
restore,  or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  which  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  any  major  disaster  if  he  determines  that 
such  repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or 
replacement  Is  of  such  Importance  and 
urgency  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  enactment  of  specific  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  the  making  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  purposes,  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  congressional  committee  approval. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  such  repair,  reconstruction,  re- 
storation, or  replacement  may  be  begun  not- 
withstanding a  lack  or  an  "insufficiency  of 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  where 
such  lack  or  insufficiency  can  be  remedied 
by  the  transfer,  In  accordance  with  law,  of 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  for  an- 
other purpose. 

(c)  In  Implementing  this  section.  Federal 
agencies  shall  evaluate  the  natural  hazards 
to   which   these   facilities   are   exposed   and 


shall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate  such 
hazards,  includmg  safe  land-use  and  con- 
struction practices.  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  President. 

RXPAIR    AND    RKSTORATION    OF    DAMAGED 
FACIUTIKS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct, 
or  replace  public  facilities  t)elonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governments  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and  cus- 
todial care  facilities,  including  those  for  the 
aged  and  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian 
reservations  as  defined  by  the  President, 
which  were  damaged  cr  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

(c)  For  those  facilities  eUglble  under  this 
section  which  were  in  tiie  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  be  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  sub- 
stantially to  their  predlsaster  condition  and 
of  completing  construction  not  performed 
prior  to  the  major  disaster  to  the  extent  the 
Increase  of  such  costs  over  the  original  con- 
struction cost  Is  attributable  to  changed 
physical  conditions  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pub- 
lic facility"  Includes  any  publicly  owned 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, public  power,  sewage  treatment  and 
collection,  water  supply  and  distribution, 
watershed  development,  park,  or  airport  fa- 
cility, any  non -Federal -aid  street,  road,  or 
highway,  and  any  other  public  building, 
structure,  or  system.  Including  those  used 
for  educational  and  recreational  purposes. 

(e)  The  Federal  contribution  lor  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  100 
per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  any  such 
facility  on  the  basis  of  the  design  capacity  of 
such  facility  as  It  existed  immediately  prior 
to  such  disaster  and  in  conlonnity  with  cur- 
rent applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

(f)  In  those  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
government  determines  that  public  welfare 
would  not  be  best  served  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  par- 
ticular public  facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  that  State  or  that  local  government  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  major 
disaster.  It  may  elect  to  receive.  In  Ueu  of 
the  contribution  described  in  subsection  lei 
of  this  section,  a  contribution  based  on  90 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
restoring  all  damaged  public  facilities  owned 
by  It  within  its  jurisdiction.  Funds  contrib- 
uted imder  this  subsection  may  be  ex- 
pended either  to  repair  or  restore  certain 
selected  damaged  public  facilities  or  to  con- 
struct new  public  facilities  which  the  State 
or  local  government  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  Its  needs  for  governmental  serv- 
ices and  functions  In  the  disaster-affected 
area. 

DEBRIS    REMOVAL 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  is 
authorized — 

(1)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
disaster  from  publicly  and  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreclcage  resulting  from  a  disaster 
from  publicly  or  privately  owned  lauds  and 
waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be    exercised    unless    the    affected    State    or 


"I 


local  government  shall  first  arrange  an 
conditional  authorization  for  removal  of  su«h 
debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and  private 
property,  and.  in  the  case  of  removal  of  debris 
or  wreckage  from  private  property,  shall  fli«t 
agree  to  Indemmfy  the  Federal  Government 
against  any  claim  artslng  from  such  removal. 

TEMP0R.\RY   HOUSING   ASSISTANCE  I 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  provide,  either  by  purchase  or  lease, 
temporary  housing  or  other  emergency  shel- 
ter, Including,  but  not  limited  to,  unoccupied 
habitable  dwellings,  suitable  rental  housing, 
mobile  homes  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster,  require  temporary  housing  or 
other  emergency  shelter.  During  the  flnst 
twelve  months  of  occupancy  no  rentals  shall 
be  eetablisbed  for  axiy  such  accommodations, 
and  thereafter  rentals  shall  be  established, 
based  up>on  lair  market  value  of  the  ac- 
commodations being  furnished,  adjusted  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial  ability 
of  the  occupant.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  such  emergency  housing 
acquired  by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to 
individuals  and  families  who  are  occupants 
thereof  at  prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable. 
Any  mobile  home  or  readily  fabricated 
dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site  complete 
with  utilities  provided  either  by  the  State  or 
local  government,  or  by  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupant of  the  site  who  was  displaced  by  the 
major  disaster,  without  charge  to  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Administrator  may  elect 
to  provide  other  more  economical  and  ac- 
cessible sites  or  he  may  authorize  installation 
of  essential  utilities  at  such  sites  at  Pedeml 
expense  when  he  determines  such  action  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

( b  1  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  individuals  and  families  who,  as  a 
result  of  flxianclal  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mort^sige  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prl&r 
to  the  disaster.  Such  assistance  shSLll  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  yeax 
or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  flnanci»l 
hardship,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

RESTORATION    OF  -PBIVATE    HOMES    TO    HABITA 

coKornoN 

8»c.  405.  (a)  In  lieu  of  providing  othfer 
types  of  temporary  housing  or  emergency 
shelter  after  a  disaster  or  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restor- 
ing to  a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied 
private  residential  structures  made  unin- 
habitable by  a  disaster  or  a  major  disaster 
which  are  capable  of  being  restored  quickly 
to  a  hablUble  condition  with  minimal  re- 
pairs at  a  total  cost  of  no  more  than  $2,900. 
No  assistance  provided  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  major  reconstruction  or  re- 
habilitation of  damaged  property.  \ 

(b)  The  President  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that  shall  Include  standards,  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  the  administration 
of  assistance  granted  under  this  section.] 

minimi:  M    STANDARDS    FOR    PUBLIC    AND    PRTVATB 
STRUCTURES  I 

Sec.  406.  As  a  condition  of  any  disaster 
loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  recipient  shall  agree  that  any 
repair  or  construction  to  be  financed  there- 
with shall  be  In  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation 
and  in  conformity  with  applicable  cod», 
specifications,  and  standards,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  evidence  of  compliance  with  this 
section  as  may  be  required  by  regulatioOL  As 
a  further  cordition  of  any  loan  or  grant  ma^e 
under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the  State  6r 
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kx*l  goTemmsnt  aball  agree  Uuit  the  n»t* 
ural  bazards  la  the  area*  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mats  or  loana  are  to  be  uied 
■haU  be  evaluated  and  appropriate  action 
shAll  be  taken  to  mitigate  such  hazards.  In- 
cluding safe  land-uae  and  construction  prac- 
tloes.  In  aocotdanoe  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  the  State  shall 
furnish  such  evidence  of  complUmce  with 
this  section  as  may  be  required  by  regulation. 

tTNUCFLOTKXirT  ASSXSTANCK 

sac.  407.  (a)  The  Pr— Ident  Is  authorized 
to  provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  such  assistance  as 
he  deems  appropriate  while  such  Lndlvldu&l 
Is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  the  Presi- 
dent tbmll  provide  shall  be  available  to  Indi- 
viduals not  otherwise  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  individuals  who  have 
otherwise  exhausted  their  eligibility  for  such 
unemployment  compensation,  and  shall  con- 
tinue as  long  as  unemployment  ca\ised  by 
the  major  disaster  continues  or  until  the 
Individual  is  reemplc^ed  In  a  suitable  posi- 
tion but  no  longer  than  one  year  after  the 
individual  becomes  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  weekly  amount  authorized  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  program 
of  the  State  is  which  the  disaster  oc- 
curred, aad  the  ajnount  of  assistance  un- 
der this  section  to  any  such  individual  shall 
be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  or  of  private  income  protec- 
tion Insurance  compensation  available  to 
such  individual  for  such  period  of  unem- 
ployment. The  President  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  through  agreements 
with  States  which,  in  bis  Judgment,  have  an 
adequate  system  for  administering  such  as- 
sistance through  existing  State  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
for  the  purpoaee  of  this  Act  to  provide  reem- 
ploymant  ssslstsnrw  services  under  other  laws 
to  individuals  who-  are  unemployed  aa  a 
remit  of  a  major  dlaaster. 


-.408.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  pants  to  States  to  provide  financial 
— <>t»nee  to  persona  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  wbo  are  limited  In  their  abU- 
Ity  to  meet  extraordinary  disaster-related  ex- 
penses or  needs  or  to  obtain  human  needs 
and  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
food,  communications,  water,  clothing,  util- 
ity services,  and  public  transportation.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  for  use  only  in  cas^ 
v^«e  aeslstanoe  under  section  407  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  U  InsufBbctent  to  allow 
pvraces  to  meet  such  expenses  or  nseds. 

(b)  The  amount  of  funds  to  t>e  granted 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  providing 
assistance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

fc)  The  Governor  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  grant  program  authorlaed  bv  this 
section.  An  Initial  advance  may  be  provided 
which  shall  not  exceed  26  per  centum  of  the 
estlmatad  Federal  funds  required  to  imple- 
ment  the  purDoeee  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  President  shsU  promulgate  regu. 
lations  that  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standsrds.  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  and  the  administration  of 
Individual  assistance  grants  made  under  this 
section.  No  famUy  shall  receive  grants  under 
this  section  which  total  In  excess  of  SS.SOO 
Grants  shall  be  made  only  during  the  period 
for  which  the  major  disaster  has  been 
de<;iared. 

(e)  Wot  more  than  8  per  centum  of  the 
total  grant  provided  to  an  affected  State 
shall  te  utilised  for  administrative  purposes. 

<f)  Administration  of  this  grant  program 
sbaU  be  subject  to  Federal  audit  for  purposes 
of  detarnUning  whet2iar  the  crtterla,  stand- 
ards.  and  procedures  required  by  subsection 
(d)  have  been  complied  with. 


FOOD   COUPONS   AJND    OIBTEIBTrnON 

ace.  409.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  resiilt  of  a  major  disas- 
ter, low-Income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food,  he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  preserlbe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other 
appropriate  agencies  coupon  allotments  to 
such  households  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire  or  other  appropriate  agencies, 
is  authorised  to  continue  to  make  such  cou- 
pon  allotments  and  surplus  commodities 
available  to  such  househcids  for  so  long  as 
he  determines  necessary,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
including  the  consequences  of  the  major  dis- 
aster on  the  earning  power  of  the  households 
to  which  assistance  Is  made  available  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability 
of  food  stamps  in  a  major  disaster  area. 

rooD  coMifoornEs 

Ssc.  410.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Aprlcultiu-e 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate stocks  of  food  win  be  readily  and  con- 
veniently available  for  emergency  mass  feed- 
ing or  distribution  In  any  area  of  the  United 
States  which  suffers  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  funds  ap- 
propriated tinder  section  82  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  VS.C.  «12c).  to  purchase 
food  commodities  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  for  use  In  any  area  of  the 
United  States  In  the  event  of  a  disaster  In 
such  area. 

STLOCATTON    ASSITrANCT 

Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  replacement  housing  payment 
under  the  "Uniform  Relocation  AssistEUice 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970"  (Public  Law  91-646)  shall  be  denied 
such  ellglbUlty  as  a  result  of  his  being  un- 
able, because  of  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  to  meet  the  occu- 
pancy requirements  set  by  such  Act. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Sec  412  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  low-income  Individuals  are 
unable  to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to 
meet  their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major 
disaster,  he  shall  assure  the  availabUity  of 
such  legal  services  as  may  be  needed  by  these 
Individuals  because  of  conditions  created  by 
a  major  disaster.  Wheneter  feasible,  and 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  assure  that  the  programs  are  conducted 
with  the  advice  and  asslstaoce  of  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  bar 
associations. 

exists    COUKSELING    SSSISTANrE 

Sec.  413.  The  President  is  authorized 
(through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  to  provide  profeselonal  counseling 
services,  Including  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  private  mental 
health  organizations  to  provide  3uch  services, 
to  victims  of  major  disasters  in  order  to  re- 
lieve mental  health  problems  caused  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  disaster  or  Its  aftermath. 

COlIMlTNrrT  DlSAST«a  GSAKTS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  disaster  grants  to  any  local  govern- 
ment which  has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of 
tax  and  other  revenues  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  and  has  demonstrated  a  need  for 
financial  assistance  in  order  to  perform  Its 
governmental  functions.  The  amount  of  any 
such  disaster  grants  shall  be  based  on  need. 


and  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
azmual  operating  budget  of  that  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
major  disaster  occurs. 

(b)  Any  disaster  grants  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect 
any  grants  or  other  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

EMKRCKNCY    COMMtTKICATIONS 

Sec.  415.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
during,  or  in  anticipation  of,  an  emergency 
to  establish  temporary  communications 
systems  In  any  major  disaster  area  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  his  ofBce,  and 
to  make  such  communications  available  to 
State  and  local  goveriunent  officials  and 
other  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

XMEBGENCT    PtTBLIC    TaAMSPORTATTON 

Sec.  416.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide  temporary  public  transportation 
service  In  a  major  disaster  area  to  meet 
emergency  needs  and  to  provide  tran^orta- 
tlon  to  governmental  offices,  supply  centers, 
stores,  post  offices,  schooU,  major  employ- 
ment centers,  and  such  other  pl8u:es  as  may 
be  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  commu- 
nity to  resume  its  normal  pattern  of  life  as 
soon  as  possible. 

FIRE     SUPPRESSION     GRANTS 

Sec.  417.  The  President  is  autb<M'lzed  to 
provide  assistance,  Including  grants,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  personnel,  to  any  State 
for  the  suppression  of  any  Are  on  publicly 
or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland  which 
threatetis  such  destruction  as  would  con- 
stitute a  major  disaster. 

TIMBER      SALE      COKTRACTS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief 
from  major  physical  change  not  due  to  neg- 
ligence of  the  purchaser  prior  to  i4)provaI 
of  construction  of  any  section  of  ^eclfied 
road  or  of  any  other  specified  development 
facility  and,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
a  major  physical  change  results  in  Euldl- 
tlonal  construction  work  In  connection  with 
such  road  or  facility  by  such  ptirchaser  with 
an  estimated  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary,  (1)  of  more  than 
$1,000  for  sales  under  one  million  board 
feet,  (2)  of  more  than  (1  per  thoxisand  feet 
for  sales  of  one  to  three  million  board  feet, 
or  (3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over 
three  million  board  feet,  such  Increased  con- 
struction cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  damages  are  ao  great  that  res- 
toration, reconstruction,  or  construction  Is 
not  practical  under  the  coet»sharlng  arrange- 
ment authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  may  allow  cancellation  of  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  his  Department  not- 
withstanding contrary  provisions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1897  (16  U.8.C.  476),  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the 
construction  of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged 
by  a  major  disaster.  (2)  the  sale  of  such 
timber  will  assist  in  sustaining  the  economy 
of  such  area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber 
Is  necessary  to  salvage  the  value  of  timber 
damaged  In  such  major  dUaater  or  to  pro- 
tect undamaged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  ho  determines  It 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  and  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
local  government  for  the  purpoee  of  remov- 
ing from  privately  owned  lands  timber  dam- 
aged  as   a   result   of  a  major  disaster,  and 
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such  State  or  local  government  is  authorized 
upon  application,  to  make  payments  out  of 
such  grants  to  any  person  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  actually  incurred  by  such 
person  in  the  removal  of  damaged  timber, 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  that  such  expenses 
exceed  the  salvage  value  of  such  timber. 
TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOB 
DISASTER   AREAS 

PURPOSES   OF    TITLE 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  economic  recov- 
ery, after  the  period  of  emergency  aid  and 
replacement  of  essential  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, of  any  major  disaster  area  which  has 
suffered  a  dislocation  of  Its  economy  of  suf- 
ficient severity  to  require  (a)  continued  as- 
sistance for  the  restoration  of  an  employ- 
ment base  less  vulnerable  to  disruption  by 
disaster;  (b)  assistance  In  planning  for  de- 
velopment to  replace  that  lost  In  the  disaster; 
and  (c)  continued  coordination  of  assistance 
available  under  FMeral-ald  programs. 

DISASTER  RECOVERY   PLANNING 

Sec.  502.  (a)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  major 
disaster  area  which  the  Governor  has  deter- 
mined requires  assistance  under  this  title 
and  lor  which  he  has  requested  such  assist- 
ance, the  Governor,  within  thirty  days  after 
authorization  of  such  assistance  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  designate  a  Recovery  Planning 
Council  for  such  area  or  for  each  part  there- 
of. 

(2)  Council  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  five  members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
be  local  elected  officials  of  political  sub- 
divisions within  the  affected  area,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  The  Federal  representative  on  such 
Council  shall  be  the  Federal  Cochatrman  of 
the  Regional  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  or  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act,  or  his 
designee,  where  all  or  part  of  the  affected 
area  Is  within  the  boundaries  of  such  Com- 
mission. In  all  other  cases,  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative on  such  Council  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Regional  Council  for  the 
affected  area,  or  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

(4)  The  Governor  may  designate  an  exist- 
ing multljurisdlctlonal  organization  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  CouncU  where  such  orga- 
nization complies  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  the  addition  of  State  and 
Federal  representatives. 

(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  shall 
(1)  review  existing  development,  land  use 
and  other  plans  for  the  affected  area;  (2) 
make  such  revisions  as  It  determines  neces- 
sary for  the  economic  recovery  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  plans  and 
the  preparation  of  a  recovery  investment 
plan  for  the  five-year  period  following  the 
declaration  of  the  disaster;  and  (3)  make 
recommendations  for  such  revisions  and  the 
Implementation  of  such  plans  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  responsible  local  governments. 

(ci(l)  A  recovery  Investment  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  may 
recommend  the  revision,  deletion  repro- 
gramlng.  or  additional  approval  of  Federal- 
aid  projects  and  programs  within  the  area — 

(A)  lor  which  application  has  been  made 
but  approval  not  yet  granted; 

(B)  funds  have  been  obligated  or  approval 
granted  but  construction  not  yet  begun; 

(C)  for  which  funds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  apportioned  within  the  five 
years  after  the  declaration  of  the  disaster; 

(D)  which  may  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  area  under  any  State  schedule  or  revised 
State  schedule  of  priorities;  or 

(E)  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
as  t>eooming  available  under  existing  pro- 
grams. 


(2)  Upon  the  recommendatimi  of  the  Re- 
covery Planning  CouncU  and  the  request  ot 
the  Governor,  any  funds  for  projects  or  pro- 
grams Identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  reserve 
by  the  responsible  Federal  agency  for  use  In 
accordance  with  such  recommendations. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  affected  local  govern- 
ments, such  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  to  be  expended  in 
the  implementation  of  the  recovery  invest- 
ment plan. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     DEVXLOPMENT     rACILITIES 
GRANTS   Am>    LOANS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  funds  to  any  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  recovery  investment  plan  by  public 
bodies.  Such  funds  may  be  used — 

(1)  to  make  direct  grants  or  loane  for  the 
acquisition  or  development  of  land  and  Im- 
provements for  public  works,  public  service, 
or  development  facility  usage.  Including  the 
acquisition  or  development  of  parks  or  open 
spaces,  and  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  expansion,  or  im- 
provement of  such  facilities,  including  re- 
lated machinery  and  equipment,  and 

(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  lor  projects  lor 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  502  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal-aid  projects  in  the  affected 
area. 

(b)  Grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
may  be  made  to  any  Stata,  local  government, 
ca-  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization 
representing  any  major  disaster  area  or  part 
thereof. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  direct  grant  under 
this  section  for  any  project  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 
No  supplementary  grant  shall  Increase  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  to 
greater  than  90  per  centum,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  or 
Alaska  Natives,  or  in  the  case  of  apy  State 
or  local  government  which  the  PresWent  de- 
termines has  exhausted  its  effective  taxing 
and  borrowing  capacity. 

(d)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  marketing  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  l  per  centum,  less  1  per  centum 
p>er  annum. 

(el  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  another 
or  to  assist  subcontractors  whose  purpose  is 
to  divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  divesting,  other  contractors 
or  subcontractors  of  contracts  therefore 
customarily  performed  by  them:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  limitations  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  business  entltv 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  branch,  aflUiate,  or  subsid- 
iary will  not  result  In  an  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment of  the  area  of  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  such  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  established 
with  the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  oper- 
ations of  the  existing  business  entity  in  the 
area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

LOANS  AND  GUARANTEES 

Sic.  004.  The  President  is  authorizad  to 
provide  funds  to  Hecovery  Planning  Coun- 


cils (1)  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness and  to  make  loans  (which  for  purpoees 
of  this  section  shall  include  partlcipatlocis 
in  loans)  to  aid  in  financing  any  project 
within  a  major  disaster  area  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  facilttoe 
(including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
industrial  or  commercial  usage,  including  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  build- 
ings, and  the  alteration,  conversion,  or  en- 
largement of  existing  buildings;  and  (2)  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital  made  to 
private  borrowers  by  private  lending  in- 
stitutions In  connection  wtth  projects  in  ma- 
jor disaster  areas  assisted  under  subsection 
(a>n)  hereof,  upon  application  of  such  in- 
stitution and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  no  such  guarantee  shall 
at  any  time  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
of  such  loan. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sic.  505.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  tiUe  the  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  facUiUtlng  economic  recovery  In 
major  disaster  areas.  Such  assistance  shall 
include  project  planning  and  feaslbilitv  stud- 
ies, management  and  operational  aseistanoe. 
and  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of.  and 
developing  potentialities  for,  economic  re- 
covery of  such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be 
provided  by  the  President  throtigh  members 
of  the  staff,  through  the  payment  of  funds 
authorized  for  this  Act  to  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, throtigh  the  employment  of  private 
individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corporaoons, 
or  suitable  institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  such  purixwes.  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  SUte,  area,  district,  or  local  or- 
ganizations. 

(b|  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
Recovery  Planning  Councils  established  put- 
suant  to  section  502  of  this  Act.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
such  costs  or  expenses,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  all  contribu- 
tions both  in  cash  and  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  limited  to  space, 
equipment,  and  services.  Where  practicable, 
grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this  subse<;- 
tlon  shall  be  used  in  conjuncUon  with  other 
available  planning  grants,  authorized  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  aad 
highway  planning  and  research  grants  au- 
thorised under  the  Federal-aid  Highwav  Act 
of  1962,  to  assure  adequate  and  effective 
planning  and  economical  use  of  funds  i 

DISASTER   RiCOVERY    REVOLVING   lUND 

Sec.  506.  Funds  obtained  by  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  tiUe  and  collections  and  re- 
payments received  under  this  Act  shall  tie 
deposited  in  a  disaster  recovery  revolvli^ 
Jund  (hereunder  referred  to  as  the  "fund"), 
which  18  hereby  established  in  the  Treasuiy 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  af 
extending  financial  assistance  under  this 
title,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obUgatioas 
and  expenditures  arising  in  connecUoh 
therewith.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  to  establish  such  revolving  fund 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
plenish it  on  an  annual  basis.  The  f\md  shall 
pay  tato  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, following  the  close  of  each  flsca:  year. 
Interest  on  the  amount  oi  loans  outstanding 
under  this  Act  computed  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on    outstanding    marketable    obligations    otf 
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Um  United  8tAt«B  with  r»inalnlng  periods  to 
Bwturlty  comp«r«ble  to  tlie  »Terage  nuituzi- 
tlee  of  Buch  loana,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centmi,  during  the 
month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  loans  were  made. 

TITLB  VI— MISCBLLANKOUS 
TSCHNICAI.  JOCXNSICXNTV 

Sea  801.  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (iO  UJ3.C.  461(a)  (3) 
(B)  (11)  >  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(U> 
have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result 
of  a  major  dlaaster  as  determined  by  the 
Prasldent  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Belief  Act 
Amendments  of ^74". 

(b)  Section  8(h)  (2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (la  njB.O.  1706(b)(2))  la  amended 
by  striking  out  of  ,the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1070" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  if^C^^/ 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(c)  Section  203  (h)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (13  VS.C.  1709(h) )  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  lOa(b)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

(d)  Section  321(1)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (la  U.S.C.  1718(f))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1974". 

(e)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1960  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended;  20  UJ3.C.  241-1 
(a)  (1)  (A) ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  section  103(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1^70"  and  Inwrtlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "pursuant  t&  sections  102(b)  and  301 
of  thie  Disaster  Belief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974".       . 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1950  (79  Stat.  1158:  20  V3.C.  64B(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102  ( 1 )  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1070"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "section  102(b)  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacllltlea  Act  of  1963  (20  VS.C.  768(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  103(h)  nf  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  197«". 

(h)  Section  166(h)(2)  of  the  Internal 
BeTenue  Code  of  1964.  relating  to  disaster 
losses  (26  X7.S.C.  16S(b)(a))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  imder  the  Disaster  Belief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.". 

(1)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (28  U.S.C.  6064(a) ) ,  relating 
to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(])  Section  670a(a)  of  the  IntemsQ  Revenue 
of  1964  (26  T7J9.C.  6708(a) ) ,  relating  to  losses 
caused  by  disaster,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  im<l 
intertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964 
(68  SUt.  330;  48  U.S.C.  1681),  la  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thedeof  "section  102  (b) 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendmentn  of 
1974". 

(1)  SecUon  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (80  Stat.  1316).  Is  amended 
by  striking  "the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1970"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "The  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 


(m)  Whenever  referenoe  Is  made  In  any 
psovlBlon  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1744),  or  any  provision  of 
such  Act,  such  reference  ShaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act 
Amendments  oi  1974.  or  to  the  apprc^riate 
provision  of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  unless  no  such  provision  Is 
Included  therein. 

REPEAL    or    EXISTING     LAW 

Sec.  602.  The  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1744)  is  hereby  repealed,  except 
section  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236.  237,  301, 
302,  303.  and  304.  Notwithstanding  such  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act 
of  1970  shall  continue  In  effect  with  respect 
to  any  major  disaster  declared  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

P8IOR    ALLOCATIOK    OP    FUKOS 

"Sec.  603.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  avaUable  under  PubUc  Laws  91-606,  as 
amended,  and  92-385  shall  continue  to  be 
avaUable  for  the  purpose  Of  completing  com- 
mitments made  under  those  Acts  as  well  as 
for  the  p\irposes  of  this  Act.  Commitments 
for  disaster  assistance  and  relief  made  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  ful- 
fiUed. 

EJTECnVE   flATE 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  enactment,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.>  805.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
are  hereby  authorized  to  l^e  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
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Disaster  Belief  Act 

title  i.  findings,  declarations  and 

DEFINmOKS 

Section  101.  Findings  ond  Declarations 

Because  of  losses  aiul  adverse  effects 
caused  by  disasters,  this  section  declares  that 
special  ineasures  are  necessary  to  provide 
emergency  services  and  assistance  and  to 
help  reconstruct  and  reh^^bUltate  devastated 
areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  1b  to  provide  assist- 
ance by  (1)  revising  existing  disaster  relief 
programs,  (2)  encouraging  development  of 
State  and  local  disaster  relief  plans  and 
capabUltles,  (3)  Improving  coordination  and 
responsiveness  of  disaster  relief  programs, 
(4)  encouraging  acquisition  of  Insurance 
coverage,  (5)  encouraging  hazard  mitigation 
measures  to  reduce  disaster  losses,  (6)  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  programs  for  both 
public  and  private  losses  sustained  In  dis- 
asters; and  (7)  providing  a  long-range  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  for  major  disaster 
areas. 

Section  102.  Definitions 

A  "disaster"  is  defined  to  include  damage 
caused  by  any  hurricane,  torntido,  storm, 
flood,  high  water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal 
wave,  tsunami,  earthquake,  volcanic  erup- 
tion, landslide,  snowstorm,  drought,  fire  or 
other  catastrophe  which  requires  emergency 
assistance. 

A  "major  disaster"  Is  any  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  of  sufficient 
severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  assist- 
ance above  and  beyond  emergency  services 
provided  for  lesser  dlsasteiB. 

The  words  "United  States".  "State".  "Oov- 
emor".  "local  government",  and  "Federal 
agency",  are  given  standard  definitions,  ex- 
cept that  "local  governnvent"  mcludes  any 
rural  community,  unincorporated  town  or 
vUlage,  or  any  other  public  or  quasi-public 
entity  for  which  an  application  for  assist- 
ance Is  made  by  a  State  or  political  sup- 
dlvlslon. 

"Administrator"  is  defined  for  the  first 
time  as  the  Administrator   of  the   Federal 


Disaster  Assistance  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

TTTLE    n.    DISASTER    PREPARB>NESS    ASSISTANCE 

Section  201.  Federal  artA  State  Disaster 
Preparedness  Programs 

The  President  Is  empowered  to  establish 
and  conduct  disaster  preparedness  programs, 
using  the  services  of  all  appropriate  agen- 
cies, to  accomplish  the  foUowlng :  ( i )  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  disaster  mitigation,  warn- 
ings, emergency  operations,  rehabilitation 
and  recovery;  (2)  disaster  training  and  exer- 
cises; (3)  poflt-dlsaater  evaluations;  (4)  an- 
nual reviews;  (5)  coordination;  (6)  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology;  (7)  disas- 
ter research;  (8)  revision  of  legislation. 

Technical  assistance  may  be  provided  the 
States  by  the  President  for  the  develc^ment 
of  disaster  mitigation,  relief,  and  recovery 
plans  and  programs. 

Grants  to  the  States  not  in  excess  of  $250,- 
000  may  be  made  by  the  Pitsldent  within  one 
year  after  enactment  for  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  disaster  plans  and  programs, 
including  provisions  for  aid  to  individuals, 
businesses  and  local  governments,  for  train- 
ing of  staffs,  for  formulatlAg  regulations  and 
procedures,  and  for  conduct  of  exercises.  An- 
nual 60  fc  matching  grants  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  may  be  made  to  States  for  improving, 
maintaining  and  updating  disaster  assistance 
plans. 

Section  202.  Disaster  Warnings 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  Insure  that 
agencies  are  prepared  to  Issue  disaster  warn- 
ings, to  use  or  make  available  the  clvU  de- 
fense or  other  Federal  communications  sys- 
tems for  threatened  or  Imminent  disasters, 
to  make  agreements  for  the  use  of  private 
communications  systems  for  disaster  warn- 
ings, and  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  timely  and  effective  disaster 
warnings. 

TITLE  ni.   DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  301.  Procedures 
Based  upon  a  Governor's  request  that  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  beyond  State  and 
local  capabilities  is  necessary,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  declare  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  or  to  take  other  appropriate  action  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

Section  302.  Federal  assistance 
In  providing  Federal  disaster  assistance, 
the  President  may  coordinate  the  activities 
of  all  Federal  agencies  and  may  direct  them 
to  use  their  avaUable  personnel,  equipment, 
supplies,  facilities  and  other  rasources  In 
support  of  State  and  local  ^efforts.  The  Presi- 
dent may  also  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  may  exercise  any  authority  conferred  on 
him  either  directly  or  through  Federal 
agencies. 

Any  Federal  agency  administering  disaster 
assistance  programs  is  authorized  to  modify 
or  waive  administrative  oonditions  If  such 
conditions  can  not  be  met  l>ecause  of  a 
disaster. 

All  disaster  assistance  under  this  Act  must 
be  provided  according  to  a  Federal-State 
agreement  unless  dpeclflcally  waived  by  the 
President. 

Section  303.  Coordinating  officer 
Upon  the  declaration  of  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  to  operate  In  the  disaster 
area  under  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration.  The  Federal  coordinating 
officer  shall  make  an  appraisal  of  the  relief 
needed,  establish  field  officers,  coordinate  the 
administration  of  reUef,  and  take  other  ac- 
tions to  assist  local  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials In  promptly  obtaining  assistance. 

The  President  shaU  request  the  Governor 
of  a  disaster  affected  State  to  designate  a 
State  coordinating  officer  to  coordinate  State 
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and  local  disaster  assistance  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Federal  coordinating  officer. 
Section  304.  Emergency  Support  Teams 
The  President  is  authorized  to  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel  to 
be  deployed  in  disaster  areas  to  assist  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer.  For  this  purpose 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  may 
detail  personnel  to  temporary  duty  with  such 
emergency  support  teams  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay  or  other  status. 

Section  305.  Em.ergency  Assistance 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
upon  request  of  an  affected  State,  such  emer- 
gency services  as  he  deems  necessary  to  save 
lives  and  protect  public  health  and  safety 
t)ecauae  a  disaster  either  threatens  or  is 
Imminent. 

Section  306.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agen- 
cies in  Rendering  Disaster  Assistance 
As  directed  by  the  President,  Federal  agen- 
cies are  authorized  In  a  disaster  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  foUowlng  ways:  (1)  using 
or  lending  to  States  and  local  governments 
(with  or  without  compensation)  their  equip- 
ment, supplies,  faclUtles,  personnel  and  other 
resources;  (2)  distributing  medicine,  food 
and  other  consumable  supplies  through  relief 
and  disaster  assistance  organizations  or  by 
other  means;  (3)  donating  or  lending  sur- 
pltis  Federal  equipment  and  supplies;  (4) 
performing  on  public  or  private  lands  or 
waters  any  emergency  work  or  services  not 
within  State  or  local  government  capabUlty 
that  is  essential  for  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  public  health  and  safety. 

Section  307.  Reimbursement 
Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed  from 
appropriated  funds  for  expenditures  under 
this  Act,  with  such  funds  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  current  appropriations. 
Section  308.  Nonliability 
The  Federal  government  Is  not  liable  for 
any  claim  based  on  performance  or  faQure  to 
perform  by  any  Federal  agency  or  employee 
of  any  discretionary  duty  or  function  under 
this  Act. 

Section  309.  Performance  of  Services 
Federal  agencies  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  accept  and  use  (with  their 
consent)  the  services  or  faculties  of  State  or 
local  governments,  may  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  necessary  temporary  personnel, 
may  employ  experts  and  consultants  with- 
out regard  to  classification  and  pay  rates, 
and  may  incvir  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  the  acquisition,  rental,  or 
hire  of  equipment,  services,  materials  and 
supplies  for  shipping,  drayage,  travel  and 
communications  and  for  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration   of    such    activities. 

When  directed  by  the  President,  such  ob- 
ligations may  be  Incurred  without  regard  to 
the   avaUabUity  of  funds. 

Section  310.  Use  of  Local  Firms  and 
Individuals 
To  the  extent  feasible  and  practicable, 
preference  Is  to  be  given  In  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance  funds  to  those 
CHganlzatlons,  firms  and  Individuals  who  re- 
side or  do  business  primarily  In  a  disaster 
area. 

Section  311.  Nondiscrimination  in  Disaster 
Assistance 
The  Administrator  shaU  issue  regulations 
Insuring   the  equitable   and   impartial  dis- 
tribution   of    supplies    and    processing    of 
appUcations     and     forbidding     discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
nationality,  sex,  age,  or  economic  status  in 
the   handling   of   disaster   assistance. 
Section  312.  Use  and  Coordination  of  Relief 
OrganizatiOTu 
The  personnel  and  faculties  of  such  dis- 
aster  reUef   or   assistance   organizations   as 


the  American  National  Bed  Cross,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Mennonltc  Disaster  Service, 
and  others  may  be  used  (with  their  consent)' 
by  the  Administrator  for  distributing  medi- 
cine, food  supplies  or  other  items,  and  in 
the  restoration  rehabUitatlon  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  community  services,  housing  and 
essential  facilities  after  a  disaster.  Such  dU- 
aster  relief  or  assistance  organizations  shall 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Adminis- 
trator assuring  that  use  of  Federal  faclUtles, 
supplies  and  services  wlU  comply  with  regu- 
lations prohibiting  duplication  of  benefits 
and  guaranteeing  nondiscrimination  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act  as 
well  as  such  other  regulations  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require. 

Section  313.  Priority  to  certain  applications 
for  public  facility  and  public  housing  as- 
sistance 

Priority  and  Immediate  consideration  is  to 
be  given,  during  a  period  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  applications  for  assistance 
from  public  bodies  situated  in  major  dis- 
aster areas  under  several  Housing  Acte.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  the  Appalachian  Beglonal  Development 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Section  314.  Insurance 
Applicants  for  assistance  imder  this  Act 
must  obtain  any  reasonably  avaUable,  ade- 
quate and  necessary  insurance  to  protect 
against  losses  to  property  which  is  replaced, 
restored,  repaired  or  reconstructed  with  that 
assistance. 

Property  for  which  assistance  was  previ- 
ously provided  under  this  Act  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  additional  assistance  in  the  future 
unless  all  Uisurance  required  by  this  section 
has  been  obtained  and  maintained. 

Section  315.  Duplication  of  benefits 
The  Administrator  is  required  to  ascertain 
that  no  person,  business  concern  or  other 
entity  receives  financial  assistance  from  more 
than  one  source  for  the  same  damage  or  loes 
from  a  disaster. 

No  person,  business  or  other  entitv  could 
receive  Federal  aid  for  any  loss  compensated 
by  insurance,  but  partial  oompensafclon  for 
a  parUcular  loss  would  not  preclude  addi- 
tional assistance  for  that  part  of  the  loss  not 
compensated  or  otherwise. 

The  Administrator  is  to  determine  whether 
any  person,  business  concern  or  other  en- 
tity may  have  received  duplicate  benefits  and, 
on  such  a  finding,  to  direct  that  person,' 
business  concern  or  other  entity  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  that  part 
determined  to  be  excessive. 

Section  316.  Reviews  and  reports 
The  President   is   to  conduct   annual   re- 
views of  the  disaster  assistance  activities  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  to 
assure  maximum  coordination  and  effective- 
ness of  these  programs  and  to  report  periodi- 
cally thereon  to  Congress. 
Section  317.  Criminal  and  civil  penalties 
Persons  wUlfuUy  violating  orders  or  regu- 
lations under  this  Act  would  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  610,000.  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Each  violation  of  any  order  or  regulation 
under  this  Act  wotUd  be  subject  also  to  a 
civU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

Any  persons  wrongfuUy  applying  proceeds 
of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  would  be 
civilly  liable  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
an  amount  ll^  times  the  original  principal 
of  a  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

Section  318.  Emergency  wage,  rent,  and  price 
controls 
Upon  request  of  a  State  Governor,  the 
President  Is  authorized,  if  he  determines  that 
a  major  disaster  has  caused  substantial  dis- 
location of  persons,  severe  scarcities  of  hous- 
ing, goods  or  services,  and  unusual  demand 
for  skUled  labor  and  buUdlng  materials,  to 
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impose  controls  for  the  duration  of  the  dii- 
aster  period  on  maximum  aUowable  wages, 
rents  and  prices  for  goods  and  services  whicb 
In  his  judgment  are  necessan-  to  assist  in  re- 
storing hcusing  and  other  facilities  Und  ifi 
promoting  economic  recovery  of  the  area. 

TTTLS  rv.  FEDERAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  401.  Federal  facilities 

The  President  may  authorize  immediate 
repair,  reconstruction,  restoratlon-or-renlaoe- 
ment  of  any  disaster-damaged  faciUty^mecl 
by  the  United  States  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  so  Important  and  urgent  that 
it  cannot  be  deferred  until  required  legisla- 
tion, appropriations,  or  Congressional  com- 
mittee approval  is  obtained. 

Section  402.  Repair  and  restoration  of 
damaged  facilities 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  grante 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct  or  replaoe 
the  following  faculties  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster:  (1)  nubile  faculties  be- 
longing to  State  or  ».oal  governments,  in- 
cluding those  used  for  educational  and  rec- 
reational purposes;  (2i  private  nonprofit 
educational.  utUity.  emergency,  medical  and 
custodial  care  facilities.  Including  those  for 
the  aged  and  disabled:  (3)  faculties  on  In- 
dian reservations  as  defin>d  by  the  President; 
and  (4)  facilities  listed  above  In  the  process 
of  construction. 

Federal  grants  for  these  purposes  shall  not 
exceed  lOO'",  of  the  net  cost  of  restoring  such 
faculties  as  they  previously  existed  in  con>- 
formity  with  applicable  codes,  specifications 
and  standards. 

If  a  Stale  or  local  government  determines 
that  public  welfare  would  not  be  best  served 
by  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing  or  re- 
placing particular  publicly  owned  or  conf 
trolled  facilities  damaged  in  a  disaster,  la 
lieu  of  the  above  grant  it  may  elect  to  receive 
a  contribution  equal  to  90*^,^  of  the  total  esti*. 
mated  cost  of  restoring  all  damaged  publit 
faculties  within  its  JTirisdictlon.  Such  funds 
may  be  used  to  repair  or  restore  certain  se* 
lected  damaged  public  faclUtles  or  to  conf 
struct  new  public  faculties  which  would  beti 
ter  meet  its  needs  for  governmental  servl 
and  functions. 

Section  403.  Debris  removal 

The  President  is  authorized,  either  by  us- 
ing Federal  departments  and  agencies  or  bj 
making  grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  clear  debris  and  wreclcage  result. 
ing  from  a  disauster  from  publicly  and  pri' 
vately  owned  lands  and  waters. 

In  order  for  this  section  to  be  carried  out 
a  State  or  local  government  must  first  ar- 
range unconditional  authorization  for  re- 
moval  of  debris  from  public  or  private  prop-i 
erty  and.  In  the  latter  case,  must  agree  td 
indemnify  the  Federal  Government  for  any 
claims  resulting  from  such  removal. 
Section  404.  Temporary  hou.sing  assistance 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide 
either  by  lease  or  purchase,  temporary  hous- 
ing or  other  emergency  shelter  for  persona 
and  famlUes  displaced  by  a  major  disaster. 
Such  housing  may  include,  but  not  be  llmit-J 
ed  to,  unoccupied  habitable  dweUlngs,  suit-| 
able  rental  housing,  mobUe  homes  or  other 
readUy  fabricated  dwellings. 

No  rental  is  to  be  charged  during  the  firstj 
twelve  months  occupancy  of  such  emergence 
shelter,  but  thereafter  rentals  based  on  fair 
market  value  and  on  financial  abUity  of  the 
occupants  are  to  be  established.  Emergency 
housing  acquU-ed  by  purchase  may  be  sold 
dU-ectly  to  occupants  at  fair  and  equitablei 
prices. 

Mobile  homes  or  fabricated  dwelUngs  are 
to  t)e  instaUed  on  sites  complete  with  utili- 
ties without  charge  to  the  United  States 
provided  either  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  site 
displaced  by  a  major  disaster.  However,  the 
Administrator  is  authoraed  to  provide  other 
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more  economical  and  accessible  sites  or  to 
authorlM  Installation  of  essential  utilities  at 
Federal  expense  If  It  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  grants  for 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  for  Indiriduals 
or  families  who.  because  of  Qnanclal  loss 
caused  by  a  major  disaster,  have  received  an 
eviction  or  dispioasesston  notice  resulting 
from  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or  Hen, 
canceUatlon  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  ter- 
mination of  any  lease. 

SecXkm  40S.  Jteatoration  of  private  homes  to 
habiteU>U   condition 

The  President  la  ruthorized.  In  place  of 
providing  other  types  of  ten^Kjrary  housing, 
to  make  expenditures  at  a  total  cost  of  no 
more  than  $2,500  each  to  repair  or  restore 
to  a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied  pri- 
vate residential  stTuctaree  made  uninhabi- 
table by  a  dlsaatw  which  are  capable  ca  being 
r«stor«d  quickly  to  a  habitable  condition 
with  minimum  repairs. 

Standards,  criteria  and  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering such  expenditures  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President. 

Section  40€.  MtiUmum  stamdarda  for  public 
and  private  structures 

Recipients  of  disaster  loans  or  grants  must 
agree  to  comply  with  applicable  standards  of 
safety,  decency  and  sanitation  and  with  ap- 
plicable codes,  speciflcations  and  standards 
in  any  repair  or  reconstruction  financed  by 
such  assistance. 

State  and  local  '^goremmenta  must  agree 
that,  in  areas  where  disaster  loans  or  grants 
are  to  be  used,  natural  hazards  will  be  eval- 
anted  and  action  taken  to  minimize  them, 
including  safe  land-use  and  constmctlon 
practices  according  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  PresMent. 

Section  407.  Vnemployment  assistance 

Individuals  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
disaster  who  are  not  eligible  for  or  who  have 
exhausted  their  ellgibUity  for  unemployment 
compensation  may  be  authorized  by  the 
President  to  receive  asalstance  not  exceeding 
the  maximum  weakly  amount  authorized 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram of  the  State  in  which  the  disaster  oc- 
ciured.  The  amount  of  such  assistance,  which 
cannot  be  provided  for  more  than  one  year, 
Is  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  of  private  Income 
protection  insurance  payments  otherwise 
available  to  the  unemployed  person. 

Reemployment  services  to  those  unem- 
ployed 8«  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  may 
also  be  provided  by  th  >  President  tinder  other 
laws. 

Section    408.    Disaster    Grants    for    Needy 
Persons 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  financial  assistance  not  in  ex- 
cess of  92.500  to  persons  adversely  affected 
by  a  disaster  where  assistance  under  Sec- 
tion 407  and  other  provisions  of  this  act 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
essential  human  needs  and  services. 

Grants  to  States  for  this  purpose  can  not 
exceed  75 *c  of  the  estimated  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  needs  and  services  and  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  Oovemor  or  his  desig- 
nated representative.  As  much  as  25%  of  the 
estimated  Pederal  contribution  may  be  pro- 
vided as  an  Initial  advance,  but  no  more 
than  3%  of  the  total  grant  may  be  used  by 
the  Stat«  for  administrative  purposes. 

National  criteria,  standards  and  proced- 
ures for  eligibility  and  administration  of 
Individual  assistance  grants  are  to  be  pro- 
vided in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President. 
Section  409.  rood  Coupons  and  Distribution 

Tba  President  is  authorized  to  distribute 
through  tb»  8«cretary  of  Agriculture  food 
coupons  and  surphis  commodities  to  low- 


iacome  households  which,  because  of  a  dis- 
aster, are  not  able  to  purchase  adequate 
amounts  of  nutritious  If  ood. 

The  distribution  of  food  coupons  and  sur- 
plus commodities  may  continue  as  long  as 
the  President  determines  It  to  be  necessary 
in  view  of  a  major  disaster's  effects  on  the 
earning  power  of  recipients. 

Section  410.  Food  Commoditiea 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  food  conunod- 
Ities  which  will  be  readily  and  conveniently 
available  for  mass  feeding  and  distribution 
purposes  In  major  disaster  areata  and  to  uti- 
lize funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities necessary  to  provide  adequate  food 
supplies  in  any  major  disaster  area. 

Section  411.  ReUtoation  assistance 

No  person  otherwise  eligible  for  replace- 
ment housing  payments  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is  to  be 
denied  that  eligibility  because  he  is  prevent- 
ed by  a  major  disaster  from  meeting-  the 
occupancy  requirements  of  that  Act. 
Section  412.  Legal  services 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  assure 
the  availability  in  a  disaster  area,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Federal  agencies 
and  State  and  local  bar  associations,  of  legal 
services  to  low-income  individuals  not  able 
to  secure  such  services  because  of  a  major 
disaster. 

Section  413.  Crisis  oounseling  assistance 

The  President  Is  auttiorlzed  to  provide  pro- 
fessional counseling  services  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Includ- 
ii^  financial  assistance  to  State  or  local 
agencies  or  to  private  mental  health  orga- 
nizations, in  order  to  relieve  mental  health 
problems  caused  or  aggravated  by  a  ma  lor 
disaster. 

Section  414.  Community  disaster  grants 
Grants  not  exceeding  lO"r  of  annual  op- 
erating budgrets  may  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  local  governments  suffering  substan- 
tial tax  and  revenue  losses  and  demonstrat- 
ing need  for  financial  assistance  because  of 
major  disasters. 

Section  415.  Emergency  communications 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish temporary  comnjunlcatlons  systems  in 
any  major  disaster  area  to  help  carry  out 
his  functions  and  to  make  them  available 
to  other  government  officials  and  Individ- 
uals. 

Section  416.  Bmergency  public  traruportation 
Temporary  public  transportation  service 
may  be  provided  by  the  Administrator  In  a 
major  disaster  area  to  meet  emergency  needs 
and  to  provide  «Tan6portation  to  govern- 
mental, supply,  educational  and  employ- 
ment centers  In  order  to  restore  normal  life 
patterns. 

Section  417.  Fire  $uppression  grants 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  and  grants  to  States  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  on  publicly  or  privately 
owned  lands  of  any  4re  which  threatens  to 
become  a  major  disaster. 

Section  418.  Timiber  sale  contracts 
It  damages  caused  by  a  major  disaster 
result  In  additional  costs  for  constructing 
roads  specified  in  existing  timber  sale  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior,  such  additional  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  Pederal  government  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  if  the  cost  is  more 
than  (1,000  for  salee  under  one  million  l>oard 
feet;  (2)  If  the  cost  Is  more  than  91  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three 
million  board  feet;  or  (3)  if  the  cost  is  more 
than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three  million  board 
feet. 

The  appropriate  Secretarj-  may  allow  can- 
cellations of  a  contract  entered  Into  by  his 


d^;>artment  if  he  determines  that  disaster 
damages  are  so  great  Ijhat  construction,  res- 
toration or  reconstruction  of  roads  !s  not 
practical  under  the  above  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  the  sale  of  timber  from  na- 
tional forests  in  an  area  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster  will  assist  in  construction  of 
that  area,  will  assist  in  sustaining  the  econ- 
omy of  that  area,  or  is  necessary  to  salvage 
the  value  of  damaged  timber,  he  may  reduce 
to  seven  days  the  minimum  period  of  time 
lor  advance  public  notice  of  such  sale  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.S. 
476). 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  or  local  governments  to  re- 
move timber  damaged  by  a  major  disaster 
from  privately  owned  lands.  State  or  local 
governments  may  reimburse  any  person  from 
these  funds  for  those  expenses  incurred  in 
removing  such  damaged  timber  which  exceed 
the  salvage  value  of  the  timber. 

TTTLB  v.  ECONOMIC  SSCOVEBT  rOR  DISASTER 
ABIA8 

Sec.  501 .  Purpose  of  title 

The  purpose  of  Title  V  is  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional recovery  assistance  for  any  major 
disaster  area  In  which  economic  dislocation 
Is  so  severe  that  cooperative  planning  for 
development,  restoration  of  emplojrment 
base,  and  continued  coordination  of  Federal- 
aid  programs  are  required  for  long-range 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  of  normal 
commercial,  industrial  and  other  economic 
activities  In  the  area. 

Section  502.  Disaster  recovery  planning 

After  determining  that  special  assistance 
is  required  under  this  title  because  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster  in  hla  State,  a  Governor  may 
designate  a  Recovery  Planning  Council  of  not 
less  than  5  members,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
to  be  local  elected  public  officials  from  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  the  disaster  area.  One 
appointed  member  is  to  represent  the  State, 
while  the  Pederal  government  is  to  be  rep- 
resented by  either  the  Chairman  of  the  Ped- 
eral Regional  Council  (or  another  member 
designated  by  him)  or  the  Cochairman  of 
the  Pederal  Regional  Commission  (or  his 
designee)  tn  those  areas  where  such  a  body 
has  been  established  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  or  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  If  a 
qualified  multijurisdlctional  organization 
already  exists  in  the  major  disaster  area,  the 
Oovemor  may  elect  to  designate  that  organi- 
zation, with  Federal  and  State  represent- 
atives added,  to  act  as  the  Recovery  Planning 
Council. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  is  to  review 
existing  development,  land  use  or  other 
plans,  revise  those  plans  It  determines  to 
be  necessary,  develop  new  plans,  prepare  a 
5-year  Recovery  Investment  Plan,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  to  lo- 
cal governments  for  revising  and  implement- 
ing those  plans.  It  may  recommend  revising, 
deleting,  reprogramming  or  further  approval 
of  Federal-aid  projects  in  the  major  disaster 
area  for  which  applications  are  pending, 
funds  have  been  obligated  but  construcllon 
not  started,  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ap- 
portioned during  the  next  five  years,  State 
scheduling  may  become  available,  or  ap- 
proval might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

If  recommended  by  the  Council  and  re- 
,  quested  by  the  Governor,  any  funds  for 
Pederal-ald  projects  or  programs  noted  above 
win  be  placed  In  reserve  by  the  responsible 
Federal  agency  to  be  used  In  accordance  with 
such  recommendation*  of  the  Council.  If  af- 
fected local  governments  concur  with  a  re- 
quest by  the  Governor  for  such  action,  these 
funds  will  be  transferred  to  the  Recovery 
Planning  Council  to  be  expended  according 
to  the  Recovery  Investment  Plan. 
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Section  503.  Public  Works  and  Development 
Facilities  Grants  and  Loans 

The  President  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  proviae  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cils for  the  Implementation  of  Recovery  In- 
vestment Plans  In  major  disaster  areas.  Both 
grants  and  loans  can  be  made  from  these 
funds  to  any  State  or  local  government  and 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
representing  all  or  part  of  any  major  disaster 
area.  Such  grants  and  loans  can  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  or  development  of  land  and 
improvements  Xor  public  works,  public  serv- 
ice or  public  development  facilities  (Includ- 
ing parks  ar.d  open  spaces) ,  for  acquiring, 
constructing,  rehabilitating,  expanding  or 
Improving  those  facilities  (IncK-dlng  machli-- 
ery  and  equipment).  Grants  for  these  pur- 
poses are  not  to  exceed  80%  of  project  cost, 
except  that  the  Federal  share  may  be  in- 
creased by  supplementary  grants  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  ?0  7o  m  some  cases  and  without  limit 
for  grants  benefiting  Indians  (or  Alaskan 
Natives)  or  in  those  ca=es  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  State  or  local  government 
has  exhausted  Its  taxing  and  borrowing  ca- 
pacity. The  interest  rate  for  loans  made  un- 
der this  section  is  to  be  fixed  at  a  rate  one 
percent  less  than  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  U.S.  obliga- 
tions. 

No  grant  or  loan  Is  to  be  made  which  would 
help  establishments  relocate  from  one  area 
to  another  or  would  assist  subcontractors  in 
divesting  other  contractors  or  subcontractors 
of  the  contracts  they  customarily  perform. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds,  however, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  affiliate 
or  subsidiary  would  not  increase  unemploy- 
nient  in  the  original  location  of  an  exlstinij 
business,  aid  for  such  expansion  is  not  pro- 
hibited unless  the  Secretary  believes  that  It 
is  being  done  with  the  intent  of  closing  down 
operations  of  the  existing  business. 

Section  504.  Loans  and  Guarantees 

Loans  may  be  made  also  to  help  finance  in 
major  disaster  areas  projects  for  the  purchase 
or  development  of  land  and  facilities  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  usjige.  Funds  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  expand- 
ed for  such  purposes  as  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  conversion  or  en- 
largement of  buildings  cr  the  acquisition  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Loans  made  by  private  lending  institutions 
to  private  borrowers  for  working  capital  in 
connection  with  projects  In  major  disaster 
areas  assisted  by  direct  loans  provided  In  this 
section  may  be  guaranteed  to  a  maximum  of 
90%  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loans. 
Section  505.  Technical  Assistance 

To  help  facilitate  economic  recovery  in 
major  disaster  areas,  technical  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  both  public  and  private 
agencies  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
Title  V.  Included  among  the  types  of  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  are  project  planning, 
feasibility  studies,  management  and  opera- 
tional assistance,  and  analyses  of  economic 
recovery  needs  and  potential.  Technical  as- 
sistance may  be  extended  through  grants-in- 
aid,  contracts,  employment  of  persons,  firms, 
or  institutions,  reimbursement  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  or  direct  use  of  personnel  un- 
der the  Administrator's  dlrecUtjp.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed 75%  of  the  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  organizations  which  receive  grants 
for  technical  assistance  may  be  authorized 
as  supplementary  grants,  subject  to  certain 
specified  limitations. 
Section  506.  Disaster  recovery  revolving  fund 

Not  to  exceed  $200  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  disaster  recoverj-  re- 
volving fund  which  is  to  be  established  In 
the  Treasury  and  is  to  be  replenished  annu- 
ally. Funds  obtained  to  carry  out  Title  V  and 
all  collections  or  repayments  received  from 
Its  programs  are  to  be  deposited  In  this 
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special  fund.  Financial  assistance  extended 
under  this  title  and  payment  of  all  related 
obligations  and  expenditures  ar^to  be  made 
from  the  revolving  fund.  At  the  >nd'of  each 
fiscal  year  interest  on  the  amouny  of  loans 
outstanding  under  the  act.  based  on  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  U.S. 
obligations,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  fund  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

TITLE    VI.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601.  Technical  amendments 
A  number  of  existing  statutes  are  amended 
by  substituting  the  title  of  this  Act  for  that 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

Section  602.  Repeal  of  existing  law 
All  sections  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  are  repealed  except  those  deallr.g  with 
disaster  loan  programs  and  intereet  rates 
(sections  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236  and  237). 
technical  amendments  (section  301),  repeal 
of  prior  law  (section  302),  prior  allocation  of 
funds  (section  303)  and  effective  date  (sec- 
tion 304) . 

Section  603.  Prior  lUocction  of  funds 
Funds  previously  appropriated  under  P.L. 
91-606  and  PI.  92-385  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  purposes  of  completing  com- 
mitments made  under  those  acts  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  this  act,  and  any  prior  com- 
mitments are  to  ise  fulfilled. 

Section  C04.  Effective  date 
Except  for  those  sections  for  which  other 
times  are  indicated,  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  is  its  day  of  enactment. 

Section  605.  Authorization 

Funds  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

REASONED    LEGLSLATIO.-I    FOR    DISASTER    RELIEF 
FP.OGP.AM    IS    NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'  Mr.  BuRDicKi ,  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Disaster  Relief,  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  cosponsoring  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  was  a 
significant  step  forward  in  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  efQci- 
ently  and  effectively  to  the  disasters  that 
strike  v.-ithout  warning  throughout  our 
country.  Prior  to  its  enactment,  there  wsis 
not  sufficient  standing  authority  to  pro- 
vide relief  immediately  after  a  disaster. 
Each  of  these  tragedies  had  to  be 
handled  on  an  Individual  basis  with  sep- 
prate  legislation  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  1970  act,  drafted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  changed  that  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  people 
and  fimds  available  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion immediately  after  a  disaster. 

When  the  93d  Congress  convened  in 
early  1973  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  agreed  that  it  was  time  to  review 
the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  and  how  they  had  been  imple- 
mented. As  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  reestablished  our  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief  as  a  standing  subcommittee 
and  appointed  Senator  Burdick  its 
chairman. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bur- 
dick and  Senator  Domenici,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  subcommittee  for 
the  past  year  has  given  careful  scrutiny 
to  the  act  and  of  its  ability  to  ease  suffer- 
ing and  hardship.  Extensive  hearings 
were  conducted  both  in  Washington  and 


in  areas  which  had  suffered  disasters. 
The  legislation  we  introduce  today  in- 
corporates what  we  believe  to  be  modi- 
fications based  on  those  hearings  that 
will  improve  the  basic  statute. 

The  experience  of  more  than  3  years 
v>-ith  this  law  has  shown  us  both 
strengths  and  weaknes.ses,  as  is  the  case 
in  any  new  program. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  expedite  their  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  t.o  the  Senate  for  debate.  The 
subcommittee  intends  to  conduct  an  ad- 
ditional hearing  in  the  near  future  to 
receive  the  responses  of  the  administra- 
tion and  other  interested  groups  to  this 
legislative  proposal.  During  development 
of  this  bill  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  its  staff  have  maintained  close  con- 
tact with  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Through  this  continuous 
liaison  we  hope  to  avoid  clashes  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
on  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  While 
neither  branch  may  be  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  other,  we  attempted  to 
work  together,  and  as  a  result,  many 
sound  suggestions  of  the  administration 
and.  indeed,  provisions  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  were  included  in  this  bill  as 
we  now  introduce  it. 

Senator  Bttrdick  has  reviewed  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  will  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  only  one  specific 
feature  of  the  measure,  for  it  is  one  in 
v.hich  I  have  a  particular  Interest.  Just 
2  years  ago,  125  West  Virginians  died 
when  a  mine  refuse  dam  collapsed  send- 
ing a  torrent  of  water  through  the  nar- 
row Buffalo  Creek  Valley.  After  the  ini- 
tial rescue  and  relief  operations,  plan- 
ning started  for  long-range  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Creek  area.  A  number 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies  were  con- 
cerned with  this  effort  but  progress  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  I  would  have  liked, 
and  the  people  there  have  not  been  able 
to  rebuild  a  satisfacton,'  community. 

Because  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  experi- 
ence and  the  subcommittee's  experience 
with  other  post-disaster  recovery  efforts, 
particularly  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  and 
with  Hurricanes  Agnes  and  Camille.  this 
bill  provides  a  new  long-range  recovery 
program.  Essentially,  it  protides  for  a 
coordinating  mechanism  for  all  facets  of 
recoverj-,  including  all  Federal -aid  pro- 
grams, and  provides  a  $200  million  dls 
aster  recover>'  revolving  fund.  Long- 
range  recoverj-  would  be  directed  by  a 
Recovery  Planning  Coimcil  in  each  area. 
Along  with  a  State  and  a  Fedei-al  repre- 
sentative, local  elected  officials  would 
comprise  tiie  membership  of  each  coimcil 
and  would  have  authority  to  coordinate 
or  redirect  the  expenditure  of  Pederal 
funds  for  5  years  following  the  disaster. 
The  Council  mechanism  is  intended  to 
assure  a  coordinated  recovery  effort  to 
avoid  the  confusion  that  can  result  when 
a  number  of  well-intentioned  agencies 
operate  independently. 

Mr.  President,  no  part  of  the  United 
States  Is  immime  from  disasters.  Hur- 
ricanes, Are,  flood,  and  earthquakes  can 
strike,  and  without  warning.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  with  aid  following 
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disaster  without  delay.  That  is  why  this 
legislation  is  of  great  importance  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  proposal  closely 
and  to  shajre  with  the  subcommittee 
their  thinking  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Work.?  Di.saster  Relief  Subcommittee, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Senator  Burdick,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  in  introducing 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  con- 
tinue and  build  upon  the  basic  programs 
and  mechanism  established  in  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91- 
606.  The  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act  was  the 
first  effort  by  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
permanent  comprehensive  program  for 
Federal  disaster  assistance,  culminating 
many  years  of  experience  and  activity  in 
this  legislative  area. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  major  disasters,  to 
provide  specific  kinds  of  assistance,  in- 
cluding lifesaviiig  and  emergency  meas- 
ures, shelter,  food,  loans  to  homeowners 
and  businesses,  and  grants  for  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  public  facilities.  Besides 
the  programs  specifically  authorized  in 
the  law.  the  Federal  Coordinating  OfiQcer 
for  the  disaster,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  charged  with  administering  and 
coordinating  all  Federal  relief  activities 
in  the  disaster  area.  Federal  disaster  aid 
has  grown  in  a  fragmented,  ad  hoc  fash- 
ion and  today  there  are  over  30  Federal 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  providing 
some  form  of  .disaster  assistance  either 
under  Public  Law  606  or  their  own  stat- 
utory authority.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  1974  act  is  to  coordinate  these  sepa- 
rate activities  and  authorities,  simplify- 
ing the  Federal  side  of  disaster  relief. 

Last  year  the  Public  Works  Committee 
reinstated  the  EUsaster  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  1970  act  and  to  make 
recommendations,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  improve  the  law.  Public  Law  606  has 
been  utilized  in  over  104  disasters  since 
1970  giving  us  extensive  experience  with 
the  program  in  a  wide  variety  of  disasters. 
The  amendments  being  proposed  are 
based  on  the  extensive  hearing  record 
compiled  by  the  Disaster  Subcommittee 
last  year.  The  subcommittee  held  7  days 
of    field    hearings    receiving    testimony 
from  over  200  witnesses  in  Blloxl.  Miss., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
and  FHrnlra -Coming.  N.Y.  All  of  these  in 
recent  years  have  been  ravaged  by  nat- 
ural calamities.  Blloxl  was  struck  by  hur- 
ricane Camllle  In  1969  and  represented 
the  most  costly  natural  disaster  up  to 
that  time.  Rapid  City  was  devastated  by 
floods  in  1972  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Klmira-Coming  were 
among  the  worst  hit  areas  during  tropi- 
cal storm  Agnes.  Storm  Agnes  is  now 
considered  the  most  destructive  natural 
disaster  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  addition  to  field  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee held  3  days  of  hearings  in 
Washington  on  specific  proposals  to 
amend  the  1970  Disaster  Act,  including 


S.  1840,  the  Disaster  Preparedness  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

I  believe  there  was  general  agreement 
expressed  throughout  the  hearings  that 
the  authorities  and  procedures  estab- 
lished in  Public  Law  806  are  adequate 
and  responsive  as  far  as  they  go.  Amend- 
ments and  changes  have  been  recom- 
mended but  there  is  agreement  that  we 
have  a  basically  sound  disaster  relief 
program. 

I  do  not  consider  the  bill  introduced 
today  as  the  final  product.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  present  this  bill  for  consid- 
eration by  our  colleagues.  Governors, 
mayors,  and  others  who  have  experience 
with  the  current  law  and  who  have  al- 
ready made  valuable  suggestions  and 
comments.  Several  sections  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  entirely  new  programs 
and  while  we  have  testimony  on  the 
general  concepts  embodied  in  these  sec- 
tions, the  subcommittee  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  hearings  or  full  delibera- 
tion. 

Senator  Burdick  has  placed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
the  Record  but  I  would  like  to  note  a 
few  important  changes. 

Section  408  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
a  new  program  of  direct  grants  to  indi- 
viduals who  may,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster, need  cash  assistance  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  needs  or  to 
obtain  immediate  human  needs  and 
services. 

The  grant  program  proposed  in  this 
section  would  be  supplemental  to  all 
other  forms  of  aid  under  the  act  and 
would  be  extended  onlj  in  those  cases 
where  those  programs  are  not  adequate. 
The  Disaster  Relief  Act  authorizes  sev- 
eral programs  to  help  individuals  and 
families  recover  from  the  disaster  includ- 
ing shelter,  food  commodities  and  food 
stamps,  home  loans,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  There  are,  however,  indi- 
viduals who,  after  receiving  assistance 
under  these  sections,  may  still  be  in  need 
of  cash  to  meet  their  disaster  related 
needs. 

"Needy"  as  used  in  this  section  refers 
to  need  created  by  the  disaster  and  is  not 
tied  to  a  means  test  or  an  individual's 
income  before  the  disaster.  The  approach 
proposed  in  this  bill  \$  to  permit  those 
victims  most  in  need  to  obtain  the  most 
relief.  Rather  than  the  artificial  struc- 
ture of  forgiveness  which  is  now  a  fea- 
ture of  the  disaster  loan  program,  we 
must  determine  which  families  require 
extra  assistance  and  approach  It  directly 
with  a  grant. 

As  proposed,  the  President  would  de- 
velop national  eligibility  criteria  and 
regrulations  for  the  program  which  the 
Individual  States  would  administer  in  the 
disaster  area. 

In  addition  to  the  needy  grants,  the 
bill  would  write  into  law  the  "minirepair" 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  provide  grants  up  to  $2,500  for  emer- 
gency repairs  to  damaged  dwellings,  al- 
lowing owners  to  reoocupy  their  homes 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  disaster. 
The  program  was  used  fairly  successfully 
in  several  recent  disasters  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  mobile  homes  and  other 
temporary  housing  measures. 


The  bill  would  not  affect  the  current 
disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  These  would  continue 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  disaster 
package.  It  could  be  that  the  needy  grant 
and  minirepair,  if  enacted,  and  the 
disaster  loan  programs  would  be  handled 
by  one  application  form  and  one  indi- 
vidual at  the  one-stop  service  center 
established  in  a  disaster  area,  facilitat- 
ing coordination  of  these  individual 
assistance  efforts. 

The  bill,  for  the  first  time,  includes 
Indian  reservations  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions in  the  definition  of  "local  govern- 
ment." This  enables  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  these  groups  for  repair 
or  reconstruction  of  damaged  facilities 
pursuant  to  a  major  disaster  declaration 
for  the  area. 

Under  existing  law,  some  Indian  facili- 
ties, not  covered  by  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, are  eligible  for  grant  assistance 
where  the  State  or  local  government  is 
v/llling  to  apply  on  their  behalf.  The  new- 
language  would  allow  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  these  groups  as  he  would 
to  other  local  govermnents  so  they  can 
be  assured  of  receiving  all  the  assistance 
available  to  a  community  under  the  act 
for  restoration  purposes. 

This  language  does  not  alter  the 
authorities  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Indiaji  Health  Service 
in  HEW  and  other  Federal  programs 
responsible  for  restoration  of  facilities 
under  existing  law.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  facilities  not  covered  by  the 
regular  Federal  programs  which  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Funds.  This  new  language 
would  assure  that  these  reservations  and 
areas  are  not  discriminated  against  when 
applying  for  the  program. 

The  grant  would  cover  not  only  public 
facilities  but  would  also  include  private 
nonprofit  educational,  utility,  emergency, 
medical,  and  custodial  care  facilities  in- 
cluding those  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

Grants  authorized  under  this  section 
would  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
grants  to  State  cr  local  governments  for 
restoration  of  public  facilities.  That  is, 
the  grant  would  be  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  net  cost  of  restoration  on  the  basis 
of  the  design  of  the  facility  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  disaster.  Allowance  is  made 
for  bringing  such  facility  up  to  current 
applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

By  virtue  of  their  inclusion  in  the  def- 
inition section,  Indian  tribes,  and  reser- 
vations would  also  be  eligible  for  commu- 
nity grants  authorized  under  section  414. 
These  grants  may  be  made  to  "local  gov- 
ernments" suffering  substantial  tax  and 
revenue  losses  and  demonstrating  need 
for  financial  assistance  because  of  a 
major  disaster. 

Section  402  would  provide  assistance 
for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  dam- 
aged facilities,  both  publicly  owned  fa- 
cilities and  certain  facilities  owned  by 
private  nonprofit  entities. 

Under  Public  Law  608.  grants  are  made 
to  States  and  local  governments  for  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  public  facil- 
ities damaged  ir.  a  disaster.  Several  \^it- 
nesses  during  our  hearings  recommended 
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more  flexibility  in  the  replacement  pro- 
gram with  less  direct  Federal  involve- 
ment. The  odministra  ion's  proposal  rec- 
ommended a  public  facility  block  grant 
program. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments 
States  and  local  govenunents  would  be 
given  the  option  of  receiving  a  block 
grant  to  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  replacement  of  all  dam- 
aged public  facilities  or  proceeding  with 
the  present  system  of  1-to-l  replace- 
ment with  the  Federal  oversight  and  red- 
tape  now  associated  with  the  program.  I 
am  convinced  manj-  communities  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
assess  their  needs  and  future  plans  and 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  block  grant  re- 
place the  dated  system  with  a  new  in- 
frastructure better  suited  to  current 
needs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  on  Public 
Law  606  indicated  wide  support  for  the 
act  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  most  critical 
testimony  our  subcommittee  received  re- 
lated to  Federal  activity  in  the  post  dis- 
aster, long-range  recovery  phase.  The 
hearings  pointed  up  a  serious  lack  of 
policy  direction  and  planning  for  long- 
range  recovery  efforts. 

At  the  present  time.  States  and  com- 
mimities  trjing  to  rebuild  after  a  dis- 
aster have  had  to  turn  to  the  separate 
Federal  categorical  aid  programs  which 
happen  to  be  on  the  books  and  available 
at  the  time.  These  programs  were  not 
designed  for  disaster  situations,  and  we 
have  had  to  bend  these  regular  programs 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  created  by 
the  disaster.  The  numerous  time-con- 
suming requirements  and  regulations  are 
more  frustrating  when  imposed  on  the 
already  beleagured  communities  digging 
out  from  a  disaster.  The  local  problem  Is 
further  exacerbated  In  a  disaster  area  by 
the  wide  variety  of  needs  which  must  be 
met  within  a  far  shorter  time  frame  than 
is  true  under  normal  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  flexibility,  some  certainty 
of  funding  and  adequate  planning  could 
well  be  more  important  in  this  phase 
than  the  overall  amoimt  for  long-range 
recovery. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  Its 
various  categoricaJ  programs,  is  already 
heavily  involved  in  long-range  recovery 
of  disaster  areas.  The  question  now  be- 
comes how  to  better  plan  and  manage 
that  effort. 

Title  V  would  authorize  a  long-range 
disaster  recovery  program  under  a  Dis- 
aster Recovery  Planning  Council  of  lo- 
cally elected  oflBcials  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  Coimcll  would  pull  together  and  im- 
plement an  overall  recovery  plan  for  an 
area. 

One  purpose  of  the  Recovery  Invest- 
ment Plan  prepared  by  the  Council  is 
to  Identify  and  mobilize  Federal  pro- 
grams either  operating  in  the  disaster 
area  being  proposed  or  which  could  be 
tapped  for  the  rebuilding  effort. 

Federal  agencies,  following  Council 
recommendation  and  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  would  place  fimds  for  previ- 
ously planned  or  eligible  projects  in  re- 
serve. These  funds  would  go  to  the  Re- 


co»ei-y  Planning  Council  to  Implement 
the  Recovery  Investment  Plan  if  local 
public  bodies  concurred  and  the  Gover- 
nor requested  this  action. 

Section  503  authorizes  grants,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  for  implementation 
of  the  recoverj'  plan. 

In  addition,  grants  for  administrative 
•expenses  of  the  Councils  and  technical 
Assistance  would  be  available. 

Many  questions  could  be  raised  re- 
garding this  title — not  the  least  of  which 
is  to  define  the  objective  of  Federal  long- 
range  recoveiT  and  the  extent  of  our 
commitment.  Long-range  recovery  is  a 
completely  new,  very  significant  program 
«qual  in  scope  and  Importance  to  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  The  proposal  in  this 
hill  is  only  one  way  to  meet  the  very 
real  need  for  coordinated  long  range  re- 
covery in  communities  devastated  by  a 
dLsaster.  Because  it  is  new  and  a  major 
program,  title  V  should  be  given  close 
scrutiny  and  fall,  complete  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  the  attention 
aad  hard  work  Senator  Burdick  has 
gtven  this  legislation.  I  have  enjoyed 
werking  with  Mm  over  the  past  year  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
otber  members  of  the  subcommittee  after 
we  liave  received  the  views  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Governors  and  all  who 
mutt  exercise  responsibility  in  this  field. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  3063.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  depletion 
allowance  on  mineral  production  on 
lands  owTied  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing thig  current  period  of  political  and 
economic  crisis  In  our  country,  the  Con- 
gress will  make  a  number  of  important 
decisions  regarding  the  future  of  our 
political  economy.  A  major  problem  that 
has  been  raised  in  the  past  and  is  cur- 
rently being  discussed  with  much  fervor 
is  the  critical  issue  of  taxf.tion. 

In  ite  original  conception  our  svstem 
of  taxation  was  designed  to  be  just  fair 
and  equitable  in  Its  application  to  all 
classes  in  our  society.  Yet,  over  the  years 
because  of  the  corrupting  influence  on 
our  poUtical  process  by  major  industrial 
groups  in  our  economy,  the  tax  svstem 
has  become  riddled  with  so  many'loop- 
holes  that  advantages  and  benefits  have 
disproportionately  accrued  to  the  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor. 

In  short,  the  great  economic  pow.='r  of 
a  few  has  been  used  to  gain  political 
power  and  this  political  power  has  been 
used  to  maintain  and  increase  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  same  few.  The  defi- 
ciencies In  our  tax  laws  result  in  a  con- 
dition nothing  short  of  legalized  tax  eva- 
sion. And  one  of  the  major  perpetrators 
of  securing  Government  sanction  for  tax 
evasion  has  been  the  oil  industry  Ph'lip 
Stern  has  estimated  that  in  1971  alone 
just  five  major  oil  companies — Exxon 
Texaco,  Mobil,   Gulf,   and  Standard  of 
California— deprived  the  U.S.  Treasury 
of  $2,585  billion  in  revenue.  In  the  period 
1962-71,  these  same  companies  deprived 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  roughly  $16.6  billion 
To  accomplish  this  raid  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  oil  companies  through  various 
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legal  and  illegal  means  convinced  Che 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
grant  it  certain  tax  privileges,  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  of  which  is  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  This  allowance  is  per- 
mitted for  numerous  mineral  and  fuel 
resources.  As  originaUy  conceived  it  was 
designed  to  compensate  the  owners  for 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  a  nonrenewa- 
ble asset,  because  it  was  argued  that  oil 
lound  beneath  privately  owned  land 
constituted  a  capital  a.sset.  Therefore 
since  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  income 
tax  law  to  tax  capital  as  income,  this  al- 
lowance has  been  consistently  defended 
by  the  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  prodtr- 
ers  a.s  legitimate  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  capital  value  as  the  nonrenewable 
on  is  removed  from  the  ground. 

Prof.  Robert  Engler  has  written  in  his 
excellent  book.  "The  Pontics  of  Oil-- 

Originally,  the  depletion  has  been  llmltfcd 
M.inn  T\°^  ^^^  investment,  with  the  pre- 
vision  that  once  the  cumulative  alio^-ance 
Xe  Thu''  investment  the  grant  wat^ 
cease  This  was  modified  so  that  the  capital 
K..estment,  for  tax  purposes,  came  to  in- 
clude an  estimate  o.'  the  value  of  the  oU  and 
gas.  Discovery  valuation  for  each  well  was 
soon  viewed  as  too  complex  to  admlnls^ 
Lnder  the  pressure  of  the  Industry  the  Coh- 
gress   redrafted    the   tax  laws  and   depletJ^ 

baois  cf  27.,  per  cent  (changed  in  19G9  to  ft2 
per  cer.t,  a  provision  tacltlv  approved  by  the 
major  oil  companies  who  were  earning  m«e 
than  enough  tax  credits  from  their  overseL 
operation,  of  gross  income.  It  was  assumed 
that  in  a  period  of  lower  oil  costs,  profits 
non  '°^P°f*^^  ^''■^es,  th!^  percentage  depl«- 
to  ?hl  «u '^  *'■""«"  °"'  *^  ^  ^^^  co^parlble 
rtP.,  ?,  °x;^'"'*'  ''"'^"  ^^^  ^a^'lest  discovery 
depletion.  No  account  is  taken  any  lorger  of 
the  average  cost.  Nor  is  any  calculation  made 
fuJ^\  depletion  allowance  already  ac- 
cumulated or  any  estimate  made  of  the 
reserves  of  a  given  property.  Percentage  de- 
pletion can  be  deducted  through   the  full 

^n^'^'^^'.^J'^^  "^  '^^  property.  Thus,  the 
owner  of  the  wells  in  which  $500,000  has  been 
nvested  and  which  produce  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  Oil  each  year  for  ten  years  cab 
deduct  a  total  of  $2,750,000  from  his  taxable 
income  during  that  period  (recoupllng  over 
5  times  his  original  investment).  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  coiv 

?Qof!  ^"l^rP"^^  '^^  '^^^  ^^°^  '3  per  cent  lb 
1926  to  52  per  cent  in  1959  has  meant  the 
quadrupling  of  the  worth  of  the  depletion 
allowance  to  oU  producers.  f 

Recently,  one  major  oil  companJ 
Atco,  stated  publicly  that  it  could  live 
without  the  depletion  aUowance.  In  one 
of  those  rare  ironies  or  history,  I  find  my. 
self  m  agreement  with  this  position  Peri 
centage  depletion  has  been  a  subsidy  b* 
the  taxpayers  to  a  particular  class  of 
businessmen— the  producers  of  crude  oiL 
coal,  natural  gas.  uranium,  oil  shale  and 
other  vital  mineral  resources.  The 'cur- 
rent shortages  of  energj'  testify  to  the 
fact  that  these  subsidies  have  proven 
worthless  to  the  consumer,  while  extraor- 
dinarily beneficial  to  the  producers 

Taken  together  with  another  welfare 
subsidy,   intangible  drilling  deductions 
U.S.  taxpayers  have,  according  to  Philip 
Stem  in  his  book,  "The  Rape  of  the  Tax- 
payer": 

Been  making  an  annual  "tax  expenditure" 
of  more  than  one  and  a  half  bUllon  dollars 
per  year  ,  .  .  supposedly  to  encourage  more 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas. 
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stern  asks  the  key  question  and  sup- 
plies the  answer : 

Have  the  taxpayers  been  gettlnp  their 
moneys  worth?  A  lengthy  and  highly  tech- 
nical study  commissioned  and  made  public 
by  the  US  Treasury  Department  In  1969  sug- 
gests that  this  may  be  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful expenditures  tolerated  by  the  American 
public.  The  study  concluded  that  the  $1.6 
billion  annual  "tax  expenditure"  had  been 
resulting  in  added  outlays  for  oil  explora- 
tion of  Just  $159  million — only  one-tenth 
the  annual  revenue  loss  from  depletion  and 
"intangibles." 

The  depletion  allowances  which  now 
extend  to  over  100  specif  oally  enumer- 
ated minerals.  Including  such  things  as 
gravel  and  underground  water  and 
steam,  do  not  benefit  small  businesses. 
In  fact,  argues  Stem: 

The  latest  available  government  statistics 
on  the  subject  show  that  in  1967  nearly 
93  per  cent  of  all  depletion  deductions  were 
taken  by  the  most  colossal  corporations  in 
the  country — those  with  assets  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  And  about 
$99.70  out  of  every  $100  went  to  companies 
with  assets  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

Not  only  does  the  depletion  allowance 
provide  billions  of  dollars  in  Government 
handouts  to  the  major  extractive  Indus- 
tries, but  it  also  encourages  a  more  rapid 
exploitation  of  our  finite  resources.  Paced 
with  the  pressing  need  to  establish  a 
rational  national  aiergy  policy.  Con- 
gress must  take  a  long  view  of  how  our 
natural  resources  are  going  to  be  taxed. 

While  a  number  of  Senators  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  eliminate  all  the 
tax  loopholes  granted  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try, the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  eliminate  just  one  in  a  very 
specific  circumstance. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
aware,  the  original  justification  for  the 
depletion  allowance  was  to  compensate 
owners  for  the  depletion  of  thier  assets 
on  private  lands.  The  depletion  allowance 
was  never  intended  to  be  taken  by  pri- 
vately owned  corporations  on  assets  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened.  Oil,  natural  gas,  oil  shale, 
coals,  uranium,  and  other  vital  natural 
resources  exist  in  great  quantities  on  fed- 
erally owned  land.  These  mineral  and  en- 
ergy assets  are  owned  solely  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  Federal  Government  acting 
as  a  steward  protecting  these  assets  for 
their  benefit.  Therefore,  there  is  entirely 
no  Justification  for  any  company  to  take 
the  depletion  allowance  for  a  mineral  as- 
set owned  by  the  people. 

This  thought  was  stated  quite  well  by 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  who  wrote: 

It  is  the  goTernment's  asset,  not  the  oU 
companies",  that  wUl  be  depleted,  and  to  com- 
pensate private  prod-ucera  who  are  not  own- 
ers for  this  would  be  close  to  highway 
robbery. 

I  fully  agree  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues that  cdl  the  welfare  payments  in 
the  form  of  tax  subsidies  to  the  major  oil 
companies  ought  to  be  ended.  However, 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
ought  to  be  voted  on  without  delay,  for 
It  simply  prohibits  anyone  from  taking 
a  depletion  allowance  on  assets  owned  by 
the  D.S.  Government.  The  argument  for 
such  a  prohibition,  it  seems  to  me.  is  so 
clear  and  simple. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for 
persons  traveling  to  and  from  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
amend  section  111  of  title  38,  in  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  for  persons 
traveling  to  and  from  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities. 

In  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  1973, 
there  were  10.7  million  visits  by  veterans 
to  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  over  83,000  veterans  received 
treatment  on  an  average  day  last 
November. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing  problem  for  a 
large  number  of  veterans  who  require 
regular  treatment  in  our  VA  centers. 
With  the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  food,  and 
lodging,  they  simply  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  make  the  necessary-  trips  to  the 
centers  to  obtain  their  medical  care. 
Hence,  many  are  left  with  no  choice  but 
to  forgo  their  treatment  rather  than 
sacrifice  part  of  their  limited  income  for 
food  and  clothing  at  home. 

Since  the  current  VA  rate  of  6  cents 
per  mile  and  $12  per  day  was  instituted 
in  1968,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
over  30  percent.  The  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile  has  risen  even  more  awe- 
somely. The  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation estimate  for  the  average  variable 
cost,  per  mile,  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile in  1968  was  3.8  cents.  Now,  6  years 
later,  that  figure  has  risen  to  16.5  cents 
per  mile  based  on  a  Department  of 
Transportation  report  issued  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  With  the  meteoric  rise 
in  gasoline  prices  since  then,  I  am  sure 
that  even  this  estimate  falls  below  actual 
operating  costs. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  amend 
the  present  law  by  providing  that  the 
VA  mileage  rate  would  not  be  less  than 
the  current  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimate  of  the  average  variable 
costs,  per  mile,  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile. In  addition,  it  allows  the  per  diem 
rate  to  reflect  the  cuiTent  costs  of  meals 
and  lodging  more  adequately  by  setting 
a  minimum  per  diem  of  $20. 

I  beUeve  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  immeasurably  help  the  mil- 
lions of  veterans  who  require  treatment 
in  our  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals and  centers.  President  Nixon's  prom- 
ise that  "tlie  best  of  medical  assistance 
shall  not  be  denied  our  veterans"  de- 
mands that  we  insure  that  all  of  aax 
veterans  have  sufBcient  access  to  that 
medical  assistance.  In  many  cases,  to 
deny  them  sufficient  funds  for  travel,  is 
to  deny  them  their  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  insure  that 
every  veteran,  no  matter  what  their  fi- 
nancial condition,  will  be  allowed  their 
treatment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  3064 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^^cmliled.  That  section 
HI  (a)  of  tills  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  no  event  shall  the  per  diem 
rate  for  meals  and  lodging  be  less  than  $20 
or  the  mileage  rate  be  leas  than  the  current 
Department  of  Trtiusportatlon  estimate  of 
the  average,  variable  costs,  per  mile,  of  op>er- 
ating  an  automobile." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  travel  per- 
formed on  and  after  the  dat-e  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1218,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
common  carriers  subject  to  such  title  to 
provide  certain  free  or  reduced  rate  serv- 
ice for  individuals  who  are  deaf  or  hard 
of  hearings. 

S.    2343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2343,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  lands  in  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  cloud  on 
the  title  to  such  lands. 

S.    24  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2495,  to  amend 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  apply  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expertise  of  NASA  to  the  solu- 
tion of  domestic  problems. 

S.  2510 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Whiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2510,  a  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    264*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2647,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  5343(c)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  expand  the  data 
base  for  Federal  wage  surveys  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  United  States  wherein 
there  is  insufficient  private  industry  to 
determine  comparable  wages  or  where 
State  and  local  governments  exert  a  ma- 
jor Influence  on  wage  rates.  "• 

S.    2690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2650,  the 
Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act. 
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S.    2657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2657,  to 
provide  scholarships  for  the  dependent 
children  of  public  safety  officers  who  are 
the  victims  of  homicide  while  perform- 
ing their  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2658 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator f  rem  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicKi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2658,  directing  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
provide,  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  for  the  early  commercial 
demonstration  of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  and  for  the  early  development 
and  commercial  demonstration  of  tech- 
nology for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling. 

S.    2782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2782,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Energy  Information  Sys- 
tem, to  authorize  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  an  Inventory  of 
U.S.  energy  resources  on  public  lands 
and  elsewhere,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2784 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Hartke,   the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stev- 
ens) were  added  as  cosponscr.5  of  .-.  2784, 
a  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation subsistence  allowance,  education 
as.-istance   ?llowances,   and  the   special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34. 
and  35  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  special   programs  for  educa- 
tionally   disadvantaged    veterans    and 
servicemen  under  chapter  34   of  such 
title:  to  improve  and  expand  the  veter- 
an-student services  program;  to  estab- 
lish a  veteran's  education  loan  program 
for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under 
chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  promote  the 
employment  of  veterans  and  the  wives 
and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by  Im- 
proving  and   expanding   the   provisions 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  and  by  providing 
for  an  action  plan  for  the  em.ployment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistiince  program:  to  recodify  and  ex- 
pand veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion  of   educational   benefits;    and   for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  definition 
of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2823,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 


S.    2832 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tapt,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was  added 
as  a  ccspcnsor  of  S.  2832,  the  Earned 
Immunity  Act  of  1974. 

S.    2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  t«  expand  the 
authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolic  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  artliritis. 

S.    2833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2883.  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

S.    2900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2900,  to  improve  the  safety 
of  motor  vehicle  fuel  systems. 

S.    2932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovEnN).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  St.i,fford),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Matkias),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2932.  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
certain  increases  in  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

S.    2838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
(for  Mr.  Jackson)  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bdrdick)  .  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2938.  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

S.    3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3006,  the  Fiscal  Note  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha v^-.iy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3016,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  an  individual,  who  for  De- 
cember 1973,  was  entitled  to  disability 
benefits  under  a  State  program  approved 
under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  may  be  presumed,  for  purposes 
of  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, to  be  disabled,  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1974. 


S.    3024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer?ey  'Mi-.  Case  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3024,  the 
Energy  Crisis  Unemployment  Benefits; 
Act  of  1974. 

S.    3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  th< 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3036.  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  by 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  imported 
dairy  products  and  by  requiring  that 
such  products  complv  with  certain  miniJ 
mum  standards  for  quality  and  whole-l 
somenes.-;  and  that  the  dair>'  farms  on 
which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants 
in  which  such  products  are  produced 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  of 
.sanitation. 

S.    3037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  Graved  waa 
added  as  a  cof^ponsor  of  S.  3037.  the  Full 
Disclosure  Act  of  1974. 

SEN.\TE    Jo;NT   resolution    184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MjiCNUsoN,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower)  waa 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  184.  to  protect  whales  and 
certain  other  livinj  marine  resources. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CLTIRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCrRRENT    RESGLtmoN-    63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley)  waj 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  63,  to  seek  new  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  as  they  applv  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  personnel  missing 
in  action. 

SENATE    CDNCURRFNT    RESOLTrnON    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney  >  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden) 
were  added  a.';  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  66,  to  urge  the  re- 
lease from  prison  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  seaman. 


ADDITION.^L  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    28  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  wai 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary-  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
industry. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  1974— 
AMENDMENT 

AMEN-IMENT  NO.  973 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. ) 

DIEGO    GARCIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States,  with  its  mihtarj'  forces,  dominates 
every  ocean  of  the  world  except  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  which  has  until  now  re- 
mained largely  nonmilitarized. 
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The  administration,  by  its  recent 
proposal  to  establish  a  U.S.  air  and  naval 
base  on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  apparentl>'  is  moving  to  round 
out  American  control  of  the  world's 
oceans,  seeking  a  "Mare  Amerlcanum 
per  Mundum" — an  American  World 
Ocean. 

I  believe  this  proposal  to  extend  our 
military  involvements,  commitments  and 
responsibilities  into  a  whole  new  area  ol 
the  world  would  prove  costly,  unwise, 
and  contrary  to  our  long-range  national 
interests.  For  that  reason  I  son  submit- 
ting today,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  delete  from  the  supple- 
mental     military      authorization     bill. 
S.    2999.    $29    million    for    establishing 
a  U.S.  air  and  naval  base  on  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Euphemistically,  the 
administration  refers  to  the  $29  million 
as  needed  to  Improve  support  facilities 
there.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  ob- 
jective is  the  creation  of  a  full-fledged 
base  capable  of  additional  expansion  in 
the  future. 

The  amendment  expresses  my  strong 
opposition  to  this  U.S.  military  intrusion 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  previously  stated 
(Congressional  Record,  February  7, 
1974,  p.  2642'  my  view  that  this  action 
would  not  serve  American  nor  any  other 
interests. 

Fiirther  study  of  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, the  way  it  has  been  put  forR'ard, 
and  the  reaction  among  countries  in  a 
Mnde  area  from  India  to  New  Zealand, 
have  only  deepened  my  concern  about 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment into  a  new  and  heretofore  largely 
noruniiitarized  ocean  area.  Under  these 
circumstances.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  not  just  to  speak  out,  but 
to  use  its  powers  at  an  early  stage  to 
prevent  this  expansion. 

From  our  experience  in  Indochina,  we 
know  too  well  the  cost  of  early,  easy 
congressional — and  State  Department — 
acquiescence  to  Pentagon  demands.  Un- 
questioning acceptance  of  Pentagon 
evaluations  has  sometimes  led  us  into 
deep  trouble.  We  must  profit  from  past 
errors.  Our  handling  of  this  authoriza- 
tion request  for  Diego  Garcia  offers 
such  an  opportunity. 

Study  of  the  request  reveals  a  familiar 
pattern  of  the  Pentagon's  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  Diego  Garcia.  To  establish  the 
Initial  US  installation  on  the  island, 
described  as  only  a  small  communica- 
tions facility,  the  executive  branch  ob- 
tained an  agreement  in  principle  from 
the  British  in  late  1970.  It  then  asked 
for  and  received  funds  from  Congress 
permitting  construction  to  be  well  un- 
derway before  a  formal  agreement  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  1972. 

TTiis  tactic  is  being  repeated  now.  The 
British  Government  revealed  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  that  agreement  in  principle  had 
been  reached  for  the  United  States  to 
expand  its  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  with 
the  exception  that  "a  formal  agreement 
will  be  concluded  in  due  course." 

But  again  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
authorize  funds  for  this  expansion  be- 
fore any  formal  agreement  Is  concluded 
or  submitted  to  Congress.  This  evasive 
sequence  is  a  case  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse — the  dinghy  before  the 


ship.  This  time  the  Congress  shoald  not 
consider  the  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion of  a  single  penny  until  it  lias  care- 


fully weighed   and   approved   a  formal 


agreement  with  the  British  in  Bccordance 
with  our  statutory  procedures.  To  pro- 
ceed as  proposed  by  the  admirtistration  in 
S.  2999  is  to  abrogate  congressionai 
responsibility. 

If  and  when  a  formal  agreement  is 
submitted,  much  militates  against  con- 
gressional approval.  Sereral  years  ago, 
both  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment leadership  rejectjed  Navy  develop- 
ment plans  for  Diego  Garcia  simjaar  to 
those  now  being  put  torw'ard  again. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  possibility  of 
opening  the  Suez  Canal  in  perhaps  2 
years  hence,  thus  Increasing  Soviet  ac- 
cess to  the  Indian  Ocean,  combined  with 
the  possible  termination  of  U.S.  Naval 
faciUties  in  Bahrain,  justifies  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  an  air  and  naval 
base  on  Diego  Garcia. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  v.ould 
be  a  welcomed,  energy -saving  develop- 
ment for  the  whole  world.  It  would  also 
increase  the  accessibility  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  American  ships  and  those  of 
our  allies.  Why  think  of  it  only  in  terms 
of  Soviet  accessibility?  Why  must  our 
response  be  an  immediate  increased 
American  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  counter  only  a  Soviet  possibility?  Such 
premature  U.S.  action  places  the  blame 
on  us  and  not  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  area. 

Will  not  this  Pavlovian  U.S.  response 
stimulate  the  ver>-  Soviet  threat  we  fear 
and  precipitate  an  escalation  in  our 
costly  arms  race  which  we  both  can  ill- 
afford?  I  am  convinced  it  will. 

Certainly  alternatives  to  our  proposed 
catalyzing    expansion    ."should    be    con- 
sidered. Congress  should  be  as  reluctant 
to  close  off  options  as  the  Pentagon  often 
Is — in  its  opposition  to  moving  ahead 
with  a  multilateral  treaty  to  ban  the 
military  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion, for  in.stance.  Tlie  administration  is 
pursuing  p.n  admirable  policy  of  sub- 
stituting negotiations  for  confrontation 
in  other  areas.  Why  not  in  the  Indian 
Ocean':'   In  the  past,  the  Soviets  have 
been  reported  willing  to  consider  negoti- 
ations to  preserve  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
militarization.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
explore  this  alternative  to  avoid  the  con- 
frontation of  an  escalated  naval  race 
there.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  share  a  common  objective 
in  maintaining  the  right  of  free  passage 
through  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  objec- 
tive   need    not    involve    an    entrenched 
presence  by  either  side. 

Britain  is  the  owner  of  Diego  Garcia 
and  is  more  indigenous  to  the  area  than 
the  United  States.  Another  alternative 
would  be  lor  Britain  to  expand  facilities 
and  make  them  available  to  the  United 
States  when  needed,  instead  of  vice 
versa  as  with  the  current  proposal.  This 
would  also  avoid  the  cost  of  building  ex- 
pensive installations  on  another  coun- 
try's real  estate. 

In  my  previous  statement,  I  warned 
of  an  unfavorable  reaction  of  countries 
in  the  general  area  to  any  step  which 
would  transform  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
a  pacific  to  an  armed  sea. 


After  the  announcement  of  our  expan- 
sion plans  for  piego  Garcia,  almost  im- 
mediately an  international  chorus  broke 
out  in  protest.  This  protest  was  not  re- 
stricted to  countries  that  migbi  be  ex- 
pected to  be  most  concerned,  such  as 
India  and  Ceylon.  It  includes  the  voices 
of  two  of  our  closest  allies  and  friends, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  do  not 
share  the  executive  branch's  belief  that 
the  construction  program  will  promote 
the  security  »nd  stability  in  tiietr  general 
area. 

Over  a  year  ago.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stated  that : 

The  estaJiUshinent  of  the  Diego  G&rcia  fa- 
cility (than  just  a  cooai|iuiiica,tlons  facility) 
does  not  Unply  any  extension  of  the  United 
States  defense   commitment,  tn  tlie  Indian: 
Ocean  are*. 


Now  the  Defease  Department  states 
that  under  the  irfan  to  extend  the  present 
runway  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet,  to  ex- 
pand the  airfidd  parking  area,  to  in- 
crease bunkering  and  fuel  shortage  ca- 
pacity, to  deepen  the  lagoon  to  provide 
an  anchorage,  to  improve  existing  com- 
munication facilities  and  construct  ad- 
ditional personnel  quarters,  the  United 
States  will  be  assured  of  a  "continued 
presence  of  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,"  where  none  exists  today. 
With  that  presence,  which  God  forbid, 
would  go  the  requirement  to  assure  the 
defense  of  a  new  target  of  opportunity 
in  the  event  of  hostilities.  And  so  up 
would  go  our  overseas  defense  commit- 
ment. And  up  would'  go  the  bill  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  with  the  expectation 
of  even  bigger  bills  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  request  for  the  $29 
million  for  Diego  Garcia  will  not  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  if  it  does,  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  reject  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  now  substituting  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  authorization  for  that 
sum  from  S.  2999.  I  think  that  the  rea- 
osns  I  have  outlined  as  to  why  this  should 
be  done  are  compelling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  vay  amendment  to 
S.  2999  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amenomeht  No.  973 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  13.  Renumber  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  as  sections  301  and  302. 
respectively. 

FEDERAL  ACT  TO  CONTROL  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  ESTABLISH  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORrriES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMEITT    NO.    974 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceUings  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt;  to 
create  a  budget  committee  in  each 
House;  to  create  a  congressionaJ  oCQce  of 
the  budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    54  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  542  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3153),  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1974. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  DISASTER 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  my  colleagues  and  all  inter- 
ested parties  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  6,  on  legislaUon  I  have 
introduced  today,  the  Disaster  Rehef  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  hearings  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4200,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those  interested 
In  appearing  before  the  subcommittee  or 
submitting  statements  pertaining  to  this 
legislation  should  contact  subcommittee 
staff  as  soon  as  possible  at  extension 
58427. 


HEARING   ANNOUNCEMENT   ON 
S.  3020 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  PubUc 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  3020,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Key  Deer  Refuge,  Great  White 
Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the 
Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Monroe  County,  Fla.,  as  wUdemess. 

This  bill  is  in  addition  to  public  land 
bills  previously  announced. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  March  19, 
1974  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen 
Senate  OfHce  Building.  Those  who  wish 
to  testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  in- 
clusion in  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact Steven  P.  Quarles,  Special  Counsel 
to  the  committee,  at  225-2656. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. March  5,  1974,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of  California,  to 
be  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Harlington  Wood,  Jr.,  resigned  (Civil 
Division). 

Thomas  E.  Stagg.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Louisiana,  vice  Benjamin  C. 
Dawklns,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  siiacommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
chairman:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  foUov^ing  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi,  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  March  5, 1974,  anj-  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    PAY    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  attempt- 
ing to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  on  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries,  I  have 
as  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  solicited  the  in- 
formed views  of  a  number  of  our  Govern- 
ment's top  officials  In  all  branches.  I 
have  received  responses  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  retired  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 

All  Senators,  I  believe,  should  have 
access  to  the  thoughts  of  these  distin- 
guished jurists. 

Justice  Clark,  who,  in  his  letter  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  discusses 
some  of  the  recent  cases  of  judges  who 
have  chosen  to  step  down  from  the  bench 
for  financial  reasons,  writes  of  his  dis- 
tress at  hearing  Federal  judges  speak  of 
the  difficulty  they  have  in  making  ends 
meet. 

Justice  Clark  adds: 

In  my  judgment  we  will  lose  a  good  per- 
centage of  our  Judges  unless  some  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  the  situation  by  meaningful 
salary  Increases.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  In 
the  letter  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  sending 
you  today  regarding  this  matter  and  write 
only  to  underscore  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chief  Justice's  let- 
ter sliould  speak  for  itself  in  tliis  matter, 
so  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Supreme  Cotjbt  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

WcLS}iington,  DC,  February   25,  1974. 

Dkar  Senator  McOee:  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  19  advising  that,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
you  intend  to  oppose  any  action  disapprovmg 
the  President's  proposal  on  salary  Increases 
for  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  other  categories 
and  asking  my  views  on  thlB  matter. 

Although  the  recommendation  departs 
substantially  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  salaries,  my  colleagues  on  this  Court 
and  I  agree  with  your  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  should  be  accepted.  One  of 
its  Important  consequences  will  be  to  encour- 


age judges  in  the  District  Courts  and  Courts 
of  Appeals  to  remain  in  service  even  though 
the  pending  proposal  is  patently  dlscrlmlnB- 
tory  against  those  Judges  when  compared 
with  approximately  one-third  Increase  In 
government  salaries  generally  since  the  1369 
salarv-  adjustment  for  Federal  Judges.  Adop- 
tion of  the  President's  proposal  may  help 
stem  the  resignations  of  District  Jud"ges  Jn 
particular.  We  have  had  more  resignations  In 
the  past  year,  based  on  economic  grounds, 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  100  years.  I  am" 
also  reliably  Informed  that  many  qualified 
lawyers  have  declined  appointment  becaufie 
the  pay  of  a  District  Judge  now  is  only  doB- 
ble  the  starting  salary  of  law  graduates  hired 
by  large  law  offices.  It  is  stirely  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  have  some  of  the  beet 
qualified  lawj-ers  reslgntag  or  declining  ap- 
pointment because  of  inequitable  and  Inade- 
quate compensation. 

I  feel  bound  to  comment  also  on  the  in- 
crease provided  for  the  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  is  limited  to  S4  500 
and  is  deferred  nearly  one  vear.  This  Increate 
of  $4,500  is  less  than  one-half  the  1  crease 
provided  over  three  years  for  Court  of  Appeals 
Judges  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  pending  propoeal 
faUs  to  take  into  account  the  severe  Inflatlan 
of  recent  years  and  faUs  to  give  due  welgbt 
to  the  studies  and  recommendations  of  tHe 
Commission,  its  adoption  wlU  serve  as  an 
important  Interim  function  untU  approprUte 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 
Cordially. 

WAR.tEN  E.  BtJRGES. 


THE    POLmCAL     SCENE— ATDREsis 
BY     REPRESENTATIVE     JOHN 
RHODES 


f 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstingtiished  House  Republican  leader. 
John  Rhodes,  recently  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club.  I  beUeve  his  remarfe 
to  be  a  candid  and  realistic  assessment  of 
the  current  political  scene.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  this 
speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Realistic    1  bospkcts    roa    the    Rbttblican 

Partt  in  the  Yeas,  ot  VTatixgate 
(Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  mdeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  address  such  a  distinguished  grou|} 
of  Journalists.  In  the  two  and  one-half 
montiis  since  my  election  as  House  Repub- 
lican Leader,  I  have  had  the  pleastire  of 
meeting  many  of  you  personaUy  for  the  first 
time  and  have  enjoyed  the  experience. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  your  new 
Presiden-..  Clyde  LaMotte,  for  having  ex- 
tended this  Invitation  to  me.  He  has  soine 
rather  large  shoes  to  fill  In  replacing  Don 
Larrabee  as  President  .  .  .  but  I  understand 
he  is  showing  every  indication  of  being  up  tt> 
the  task.  T 

I  have  some  rather  large  shoes  to  fill  also. 
Gerry  Ford  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
House  Leaders  of  this  century — energetic,  ac- 
cessible,  and  open-minded.  These  qualities 
have  already  made  him  an  eflecUve  Vlcfc 
President.  [ 

Movmg  into  Gerry's  office  In  the  Capitol 
was  quite  an  experience.  It  was  the  first  tlm» 
I  had  ever  seen  the  Boy  Scout  oath  carred 
into  a  mirror.  I  suppose  I  can  use  the  14  cases 
of  "Mr.  Clean"  detergent  he  left  behind.  But 
what  am  I  supposed  to  do  with  37  scratch 
pads  that  have  "1600  Pennsylyanla  Avenue" 
written  all  over  them? 

As  the  new  House  Republican  Leader.  I 
Intend  to  attempt  the  impossible— namely. 
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to  outdo  my  predecessor  In  terms  of  energy. 
Last  week,  I  waa  fortunate  to  have  been  able 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  six  Republican 
candidates  In  five  states. 

This  schedule  will  be  accelerated  In  the 
coming  months.  Thomas  Edison  once  said 
that  "genius  is  one  percent  Inspiration  and 
nlnety-alne  percent  perspiration."  So  I  In- 
tend to  do  my  best  to  qualify  as  a  "genius" 
In  the  upcoming  campaigns. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  the  voters  will  or  will  not  do  some  eight 
months  before  an  election.  Public  opinion 
polls  have  an  Interesting  histcry  of  reversing 
themselves  before  Election  Day.  The  Demo- 
crats are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  this  Is 
so.  They  point  to  the  dramatic  come-from- 
behlnd  victory  of  Harry  Truman  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

I  like  to  recall  1965,  when  only  one-third 
of  the  people  said  they  would  vote  Repub- 
Ucaa.  But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  polls  the  next  November.  We 
plcted  up  47  seats. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  what  will  happen 
this  November.  But  this  I  can  catagorlcally 
state  before  you  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation— 1974  does  not  have  to  be  the  disas- 
trous political  year  for  Republicans  that 
many  pesple  proclaim  it  will.  Let  me  tell  you 
why  .  .  . 

The  branch  of  government  up  for  Judg- 
ment before  the  American  people  In  Novem- 
ber Is  not  the  Republican  Executive.  It  Is  the 
Democratic  Congress.  And  the  Congress  Is  In 
pretty  bad  shape. 

Finding  fault  with  the  Legislative  Branch 
has  long  been  a  favorite  American  past-time. 
When  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  once  asked:  "Do 
you  pray  for  the  Senators?"  "No,"  he  replied, 
"when  I  Fee  the  Senators.  I  pray  for  the 
country." 

More  recently,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  me  with  some  quotations 
from  the  founding  fathers  in  praise  of  Con- 
gress. After  several  days,  they  sent  me  one 
raguely  flattering  quotation  from  Thomas 
Je9«rson  with  a  cover  note  e.xplalnlng  that 
even  the  foundmg  fathers  did  not  hold  Con- 
gress In  too  high  regard. 

In  Sherman  Edwards'  imaginative  musical, 
"1776,"  John  Adams  laments: 

...  a  catastrophic  earthquake 
I'd  accept  with  some  despair. 
But  Lord — You  sent  us  Congress. 
Good  Ood.  Sir,  was  that  fair? 

Congress  is  In  trouble  and  the  American 
people  know  it.  The  latest  Harris  Poll  sub- 
stantiates this  fact — only  21 '^r  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  satisfied  with  the  Job  Con- 
gress is  doing.  They  say  that  garbagemen  and 
used  car  salesmen  deserve  more  respect  than 
their  elected  representatives.  And  with  some 
reason 

Consider  how  "the  sapless  branch"  (as 
former  Pennsylvania  Senator  Joe  Clark  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress)  goes  about  the  busi- 
ness of  spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  Every 
year.  Congress  blindly  appropriates  bill  after 
bill,  with  no  regard  for  either  where  that 
money  is  to  come  from  or  overall  spending 
priorities.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  Congress 
registers  surprise  when  spending  goes 
through  the  roof,  and  quite  often  then  im- 
poses a  spending  celling  on  the  Executive. 
The  ludicrous  cycle  Is  then  comnleted  when 
the  Congress  complains  bitterly  because  the 
Executive  Impounds  funds  in  order  to  stay 
within  their  spending  limit.  Then  they  re- 
turn home  every  other  year  to  lament  "big 
•pending"  when  they  know  full  well  that 
they  never  made  the  effort  to  create  a  system 
through  which  spending  can  be  rationally 
controlled. 

The  challenge  of  the  93rd  Congress  will 
be  to  correct  this.  Legislation  has  already 
passed  In  the  House  which  Includes  the  es- 
sential recommendations  of  the  special  Joint 


Committee  on  Budget  Control.  That  legis- 
lation is  now  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  soon. 

Another  fundamental  problem  area  for  the 
Congress  Is  the  committee  system.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  committee  Jurlsdictior.s  was 
devised  In  the  late  1940's.  and  has  not  been 
changed  since.  How  can  the  Congress  hope 
to  solve  the  major  problems  of  the  '70s  with 
a  system  of  committeea  that  was  devised  in 
the  late  '408? 

There  is  hope  this  year  that  thi^  problem, 
too,  can  be  solved.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees — chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Richard  Boiling — Is  a  work  of  mon- 
umental dimension.  I  hope  most  of  It  will 
be  translated  into  sound  legislation  soon. 

During  the  past  forty  years.  Congress  has 
served  as  little  more  than  a  glorified  echo 
chamber  for  the  Executive  Branch — usually 
content  to  approve  or  disapprove;  rarely 
willing  to  initiate  anything. 

When  I  was  elected  Minority  Leader,  1 
made  the  ob.servatlon  that  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue should  be  a  two-way  street.  I  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  Insert 
themselves  Into  the  legislative  equation  be- 
fore a  message  reaches  the  Hill.  I  Intend  to 
work  to  see  that  this  happens. 

I  also  Bald  that  the  lack  of  Congressional 
input,  i-.to  poUcymai.lqg  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Executive.  He,  after  all.  has  merely 
filled  a  Congresslonally-created  void  that 
needed  to  be  filled.  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  Congressional  sterility  that 
led  69 '"t  of  the  American  people  to  give  Con- 
gress ft  negative  rating  must  be  assumed  by 
Congress  itself.  For  the  Congress  has  stood 
apathetically  by  while  its  influence  has  melt- 
ed over  the  years,  without  lifting  a  finger  to 
counteract  the  trend. 

So  Congress  will  be  hard  pressed  to  Justify 
Itself  to  the  American  voters  In  November. 
And  the  bottom  line  to  this  has  to  be  the 
question:  Who  controls  the  Congress? 

Answer:  The  Democrats, 

As  one  of  your  colleagues.  William  S. 
White,  observed  just  last  week:  "If  the  pres- 
ld>»ncy  under  the  Republicans  is  In  disre- 
pute, the  Congress  under  the  Democrats  Is 
even  more  so." 

No  investigation  is  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  Congress  is  in  disrepute. 

And  the  question  for  the  voters  this  No- 
vember is  not  which  party  is  best  fit  to  run 
the  Executive  Branch— that  one  is  for  two 
years  from  now.  This  November,  the  ques- 
tion is  which  party  is  best  equipped  to  run 
the  Congress? 

So  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Legislative 
Branch  under  the  Democrats.  They  have  had 
iron-bound  control  for  the  past  twenty  vears, 
shaping — or  mls-shaplng  all  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  went  to  the  various  Presidents.  And 
their  performance  has  been  less  than  In- 
spiring. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the  energy 
crisis  to  point  to  a  clear  example.  The  Demo- 
crat-nm  Congress  has  yet  to  produce  the 
emergency  energy  bill,  some  of  which  Is  vital 
to  coping  with  the  energy  crisis.  They  first 
muffed  it  in  December.  They  couldn't  get 
together  In  January. 

No  production  by  Congress  could  continue 
long  lines  at  the  gas  station  for  motorists. 
The  Democrats  Just  cant  seem  to  settle  their 
internal  squabbling  in  the  public  interest 
long  enough  to  see  vital  legislation  through. 

Practically  every  committee  in  Congress 
Is  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  energy  action. 
No  less  than  25  committees  and  sub-commlt- 
tees  are  in  the  process  cf  holding  hearings. 
What  kind  of  hard-hltttng.  coordinated,  do- 
the-Job  legislation  can  be  expected  from  this 
Jig-saw  puzzle  approach?  Inevitably,  the  man 
on  the  street  suffers — but  the  blame  for  his 
suffering  lies  squarely  on  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  Congress. 

The  list  of  Congresslonally-lnsplred  prob- 
lems is  almost  endless.  If  the  Nation's  300,000 


pension  plans  are  a  hodge-podge  of  Ineffec- 
tive and  often  tragically  under-funded  pro- 
grams, who  sat  around  for  20  years  watch- 
ing and  domg  nothing?  In  fact,  it  was  a 
Republican  President  who  called  attention 
to  the  pension  mess.  Yesterday,  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  fi;.alized  a 
statement  In  support  of  pension  refcrm  leg- 
islation. No  bill  has  yet  been  ppssed,  al- 
though two  of  them  will  be  corsidered  next 
week.  I  wU!  predict — and  I  hope  I'm  wrong — 
that  this  vital  issue  will  also  be  left  un- 
resolved, because  of  bickering  and  Jurisdic- 
tional strife  between  two  House  Committees. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  decided  to  look  into  the  pension 
situation.  They  set  up  a  Task  Force  to  study 
pension  plans.  This  angered  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Members.  They  in  turn  began 
work  on  their  own  bill.  This  past  month 
we  have  be^n  in  a  hassle  tr;,-l:ig  to  keep 
these  two  Committees  from  committing 
Internecine  warfare  on  the  House  Floor. 

Consider  another  example  of  how  petty 
Jurisdictional  disputes  prevent  progress. 
When  they  couldn't  have  their  own  way  on 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  A:t — better  known 
to  us  all  as  the  minimum  wage  bill — the 
Democratic  Leaders  refused  to  act  at  all.  The 
President  vetoed  a  bill  that  he  fslt  was  un- 
reasonable. Was  there  aty  attempt  at  com- 
promise? Not  at  all.  The  result -was  that  mil- 
lions of  workers  were  denied  the  chance  to 
earn  higher  wages — all  because  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  could  not  see  Us  way  clear 
to  enact  a  sound,  sensible  bill  that  would 
protect  the  right  of  teen-agers  to  work. 

The  Democrats,  I  have  noticed,  are  fond 
of  talkln.g  about  "the  little  man."  We  hear 
him  mentioned  prominently  at  campaign 
time.  Ironically,  it  Is  the  little  man  who 
sulTers  most  from  the  lack  of  leadership 
In  the  Congress.  The  Democrats  talk  a  good 
game  for  the  working  man.  But  they  Just 
do  not  produce. 

If  our  mass  transit  systems  fall  far  short 
of  providing  adequate  transportation,  who 
was  It  that  sat  on  their  hands  for  20  years 
while  rolling  stock,  roadbeds  and  service 
deteriorated?  It  is  also  Ironic  that  the  Demo- 
crats hold  the  vast  majority  of  urban  area 
seats  in  Congressional  areas  now  hard -hit 
by  the  lack  of  transit  foresight. 

If  some  people  do  not  pay  enough  taxes — 
If  there  are  loopholes — if  the  tax  structure  Is 
hopelessly  complex — who  Is  responsible?  Who 
has  raised  taxes  14  times  since  1900.  thus 
fulfilling  the  dour  forecast  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  who  said  50  years  ago  that 
these  taxes  would  become  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  common  man? 

If  it  is  true  that  power  has  flowed  too 
freely  to  Washington,  reducing  the  states 
to  a  network  of  vassals  of  an  all-powerful 
centralized  Federal  Government,  who  was  It 
that  established  the  alphabet  soup  agencies, 
split  functions  into  dozens  of  programs,  pre- 
empted the  major  sources  of  tax  revenue, 
and  then  cracked  the  whip  to  make  locali- 
ties Jump  to  secure  grants  and  loans? 

If  the  welfare  system  grew  from  a  humani- 
tarian program  of  assistance  to  a  way  of  life — 
who  was  It  that  enacted  the  vague  laws,  com- 
mitted huge  sums,  and  failed  to  supervise 
the  program? 

The  examples  are  many.  I  am  talking  about 
accountabUlty.  We  hear  this  word  often, 
particularly  in  reference  to  Watergate.  Who 
is  accountable  for  the  lack  of  Congressional 
relevance  over  the  years?  It  is  the  party  that 
has  controlled  the  Congress. 

Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  control 
things,  yet  for  20  years  we  have  had  Demo- 
cratic control  of  Congress.  We  feel  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  time  period  In  whfth  to  prove 
abUlty  on  Capitol  HUl.  We  feel  It  Is  time  for 
a  change — new  directions,  new  ideas,  and  the 
vigor  and  vitality  needed  to  produce  for  the 
American  people. 

And  so  we  Intend  not  to  turn  to  the  de- 
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fensive  In  this  "year  of  Watergate."  And  why 
should  we?  The  official  Republican  Party 
haA  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  dis- 
graceful abuses  that  took  place  in  1972.  We 
intend  to  take  the  offensive.  We  are  going 
into  every  District  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
only  way  they  can  get  Congress  off  dead  cen- 
ter Is  to  change  the  guard — break  up  the  old 
crony  club.  We  are  going  to  take  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  Congressional  record  to  the 
people  and  make  their  candidates  wear  it 
around  their  necks  diu-ing  the  campaign. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  are  not  exempting 
any  Democrats  from  this  effort.  I  happen  to 
know  a  lot  of  Democrats  In  the  Congress, 
many  of  whom  I  respect  and  like  a  great  deal. 
But  they  are  inhibited  by  a  rigid  party  ma- 
chinery that  literally  controls  their  cau- 
cuses. Often  times  they  are  forced  to  support 
Party  positions  that  may  be  at  complete  odds 
with  their  personal  moral  code,  or  philosophy 
towards  Government.  The  penalty  for  in- 
dividual integrity  for  Congressional  Demo- 
crats is  frequently  loss  of  party  seniority 
and  privilege.  The  Republican  Conference, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  bind  Its  mem- 
bers to  any  position  or  polnt-of-vlew. 

Politics  being  what  it  is.  the  Democrats 
win  try  to  shift  the  focus  elsewhere.  We 
won't  let  it  happen — not  without  a  fight. 
Elections  for  seats  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress should  not  be  "referendums"  for  any- 
thing, except  for  first,  which  candidate  Is 
best  qualified  and  second,  which  party  should 
control  Congress. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  who  controls 
Congress  is  so  Important  this  year  that  It 
may  even  outweigh  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Individual  candidate.  This  is 
why  we  will  be  talking  about  the  Demo- 
cratic failures  in  Congress.  Tnls  is  why 
we   will    "pin   the   tail   on   the   donkey." 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  vou  If 
I  tried  to  contend  that  1974  does  not  pre- 
sent unusual  problems  for  the  GOP.  I  do  not 
minlmlEe  the  difficulties  we  face  as  a  party. 
Republicans  will  have  to  fight  like  tigers 
to  make  their  case  to  the  American  people. 
And  any  Republican  who  is  not  scared  in 
this  political  year — indeed,  any  incumbent  of 
either  party  who  is  not  scared — does  not  un- 
derstand what  this  political  year  is  all  about. 

I  am  suggesting  that  a  case  for  Republi- 
cans can  ea.'=ily  be  made  this  fall.  I  have 
always  believed  that  during  non-Presldentlal 
election",  the  focus  of  the  parties  should 
be  directed  towards  Congress.  That,  coupled 
with  the  signs  of  strength  that  we  see 
emerging  on  Capitol  Hill,  may  serve  to 
create  In  effect  a  "Congressional  Republi- 
can Party."  That  would  suit  me  fine.  Be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  an  extremely  able  group 
of  Individuals.  If  these  Members  can  present 
to  the  voters  of  the  Nation  an  image  of  a 
united  front — of  a  group  of  highly  moti- 
vated people  who  know  where  they  want  to 
go  and.  more  Importantly,  how  to  get  there, 
then  we  may  surprise  everyone  come  No- 
vember. 

Some  think  I'm  too  optimistic.  Columnist 
William  P.  Buckley  recently  suggested  that 
I  am  playing  "Knute  Rockne  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party."  I  recall  that  the  great  Notre 
Dame  coach  is  best  remembered  for  this 
philosophy: 

"When  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough 
get  going." 

The  Republican  Party  is  tough,  and  we 
intend  to  prove  it  once  again.  We  must  be 
tough  and  we  must  be  sensible.  On  the  im- 
peachment question,  every  Member  must 
vote  according  to  his  or  her  conscience. 
Party  position  should  not  be  a  factor.  We 
must  all  weigh  the  evidence,  then  do  the 
right  thing — that  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

That  the  American  voters  are  capable  and 
willing  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
tra-Watergate issues — and  what  the  Con- 
gress  has  or  has   not  done   to  solve   these 


issues — Is  reasonable  to  expect  from  an  In- 
formed and  sophisticated  electorate. 

I  have  traveled  quite  widely  around  the 
country.  The  people  are  tired  of  Watergate. 
They  remain  concerned.  They  want  to  see  it 
resolved.  But  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Watergate  has  Inhibited  the  effectiveness  of 
their  government.  And  they  are  correct. 

The  answer  for  RepubUcans  in  1974  is  to 
remain  responsible  on  all  the  Watergate - 
related  Issues;  to  remain  committed  to  see- 
ing the  matter  proceed  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee — and  then  to  address 
the  other  genuine  issues  of  concern  to  the 
American  people — an  energy  crisis  that 
•won't  go  away,  an  ever-growing  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  the  wide  range  of  localized 
issues  that  always  dictate,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  outcome  of  any  election. 

The  Republican  Party — in  the  year  of 
Watergate  and  beyond— will  strive  to  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and  out- 
ime  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  solve 
the  Nation's  problems.  That  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  pretty  effective  political  strategy 
for  any  year. 

Thank  you. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  THE  GAS  LINE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  daily  press  most  people  waiting 
in  the  ever  lengthening  gas  lines  do  not 
have  very  constructive  or  pleasant 
thoughts. 

But,  if  they  do  have  the  chance  while 
in  the  line  to  consider  what  they  are 
doing  there  they  might  want  to  read  Tom 
Wicker's  column  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Star-News. 

Wicker  asks  whare  we  should  put  the 
blame  for  the  lines?  He  replies: 

Maybe  there  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
The  oU  companies,  their  political  lackeys,  the 
Nixon  adminlEtration,  its  predecessors,  the 
various  st^te  governors  and  agencies— take 
your  pick  the  next  time  you  wait  in  line  two 
hours  for  a  $3.00  purchase  of  53-ce:it  gas.  You 
can  hardly  go  wrong,  especially  if  you  start 
from  the  top. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  interesting  thoughts  by 
Tom  Wicker  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News] 

Thoughts  in  the  Gas  Line 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

New  York.— Prom  Page  One  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Feb.  13:  "The  Oulf  Oil  Corp. 
yesterday  announced  operating  restdts  for 
1973.  The  report  indicated  a  153  percent 
gain  in  fourth -quarter  earnings  ...  a  fourth- 
quarter  profit  of  $230  mUllon,  compared 
with  $91  million  in  the  1972  quarter." 

Prom  an  advertisement  by  the  Gxilt  Oil 
Corp.  on  Page  19  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
Times:  "There  is  no  digit  on  earth  less 
pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  energy 
crisis  than  'the  pointing  finger."  If  there  is 
blame,  there  is  certainly  enough  to  go 
around  .  .  After  all.  a  helping  hand  is  a 
far  more  productive  tool  than  any  number 
of  pointing  fingers.  To  And  energy,  find 
facts — not  fault." 

Baloney.  "II  there  is  blame."  and  there 
certainly  Is.  it  lies  only  marginally  on  the 
hapless  driver  of  the  great  American  gas- 
guzzler  or  the  housewife -consumer  of  elec- 
tricity, both  victims  of  relentless  adver- 
tising, and  neither  of  whom  failed  to  aulld 
sufficient  refinery  capacity  when  it  obx-lously 
was  needed,  or  managed  a  153  percent  gain 
in  quarterly  profits  in  one  year,  or  lobbied 


for  oil  import  quotas  to  "protect"  the  Ameh- 
can  msu-ket  from  1959  to  1973.  or  gets  a 
depletion  allowance  to  help  explore  for  oU. 

And  If,  as  the  Gulf  ad  tirges,  we  are  to 
reach  a  sensible  national  energy  policy 
(naturally.  Gulf  tells  us,  with  the  "expertise 
of  private  industry,  aided  and  abetted  by 
government '  and  "free  market  pricing  and 
fair  profit"),  the  fact  is  that  quite  a  bit  of 
fault  will  have  to  be  found  with  the  present 
chaotic  situation,  events  leading  to  it,  attd 
those  responsible  for  them. 

To  begin  with,  and  whatever  the  effect  on 
newspaper  and  television  profits.  1,  for  o«e. 
point  the  finger  of  fault  at  pious,  self-seifv- 
Ing,  devious,  mealy-mouthed,  self-excja- 
pating.  hol:er-than-thou.  positively  sicken- 
ing oil  company  advertisements  in  whith 
these  International  behemoths  depict  thefc- 
selves  as  poverty-stricken  paragons  of  virtue 
embattled  against  a  greedy  and  Ignorant 
world. 

Did  you  realize,  before  some  of  these  ads 
suggested  it,  that  the  real  pirpose  of  octim 
exploration  for  oil  deposits  in  fact  is  to  pno- 
tect  the  fish  of  the  sea?  No  profit  in  thJit. 
And  did  you  understand  that  after  softie 
unnamed  villain  cavises  a  horrid  oil  spill 
somewhere,  your  public-spirited  local  oU 
company  bankrupts  Itself  buying  bales  of 
hay  to  soak  up  all  that  nasiy  oil  on  the 
beach? 

But  this  Is  a  relatively  insignificant  If 
satisfying  point  of  fault.  There  are  at  least 
four  ether  areas  in  which  the  finger — like  Dr. 
Strangeloves  arm — can  hardly  be  stopped 
from  rising :  ] 

Oil  Company  Profits:  Gulf,  in  this  regatd. 
is  a  relative  piker.  Ex.Kcn  recently  announced 
the  largest  annual  profit  ever  earned  by  any 
industrial  company — »2.4  billion  after  taxes. 
The  others  of  the  so-called  "Seven  Sisters" 
are  doing  ju;t  fine,  tco.  No  one.  we  are  ad- 
vised in  those  ads.  should  begrudge  tham 
these  windfalls,  since  in  preceding  years  fcil 
company  profitability  was  down.  But  It  siail 
has  to  be  asked:  Isn't  there  an  undeserved 
reward  here  for  the  companies'  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  unwillingness  to  take  the  kind  of 
risks  they  are  forever  extolling?  And  what  is 
to  be  done  with  these  newfound  profits? 

The  Environment:  In  its  Feb.  13  ad.  Gulf 
called  for  development  of  a  strong  national 
energy  policy,  'without  either  destroying  the 
en.ironment  or  babying  it  to  death."  Aslfla 
from  the  question  of  where  the  environment 
of  this  sad  plar.et  ever  was  babied  to  death 
rather  than  bemg  destroyec  by  predator  in- 
dustries and  developers,  the  fact  is  that  the 
oil  shortage  so  far  har  resulted  In  authorl2B- 
tion  of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  com- 
panies' improved  ability  to  circumvent  en- 
vironmentalist restrictions  on  offshore  drill- 
ing and  processing  oil  shale. 

Regulation:  Gasoline  fuels  the  most  donU- 
nant  mode  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States:  87  percsnt  of  the  population  went  to 
work  by  automobile  !n  1970.  as  against  only 
80  percent  in  1963.  Yet.  trains,  planes,  buses, 
and  the  power  companies,  are  regulated  as 
public  utilities,  while  the  oil  producers  are 
not.  They  are  so  unregulated  that  the  goiv- 
ernment  does  not  know  for  sure  how  much 
oil  Is  produced,  on  hand,  In  reserve,  im- 
ported, or  refined.  I 

The  Current  Shortage:  Does  Gulf  cr  anjr- 
one  else  seriously  propose  that  no  finger  of 
blame  should  be  pointed  at  anyone  for  the 
present  situation  in  which  vitally  needed 
gasoline  Is  so  unevenly  available  around  the 
nation,  at  such  steep  prices,  under  a  system 
that  no  one  seems  to  be  administering  "effec- 
tively, and  In  which  dlfferencee  from  state  to 
state.  In  both  availability  and  the  regtilatlon 
of  sales,  harass  retailer  and  consumer  alike 
and  mock  the  very  idea  of  equity? 

So.  come  to  think  of  it.  maybe  there  is 
enough  blame  to  go  around.  The  oil  coqi- 
panies,  their  political  lackeys,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration,   its    predecessors,    the    variofis 
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state  governors  and  agencies — tak  -  your  pick 
tfce  next  time  you  wait  In  line  two  hours  for 
a  $3  purchase  of  63-cent  gae.  You  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  especially  If  you  start  from  the  top. 


LESSONS  OF  LINCOLN 

Mr.  REBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  at  the 
annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Cath- 
olic Club  at  Darien,  Conn. 

Senator  McIntyrk.  in  one  of  the  most 
timely  speeches  I  have  heard,  spoke  of 
the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  President 
Lincoln  in  this  modem  age  and  the  need 
for  more  humility  in  politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McIntyre's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  McIktyrk 

Senator  Rlblcoff,  President  Flaherty,  Rev- 
erend Fathers,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Catholic  Club,  guests  and  friends:  This  being 
your  annual  Lincoln  Day  Banquet,  I  Intend  to 
draw  upon  the  character  of  the  man  we  are 
honoring  by  arguing  the  case  for  more 
humility  In  politics. 

Watergate  happened  during  a  Republican 
Administration.  There  Is  simply  no  denying 
that  fact. 

Nor  Is  there  any  way  It  can  be  dismissed 
as  "politics  as  usual."  It  was  not.  It  differed 
so  much  in  degree  from.  "poUtlcis  as  usual" 
that  It  actually  differed  In  kind.  And  there 
Is  no  denying  that. 

One  look  at  the  growing  list  of  people 
whose  lives  were  ruined  by  Its  taint — people 
at  the  ver>'  highest  level  of  office  and  esteem — 
should  convince  anyone  that  the  dimensions 
of  this  scandal  are  unprecedented. 

Moreover.  It  Isn't  finished  yet.  Almost  cer- 
tainly there  are  more  revelations  to  come — 
and  agorilzlng  days  ahead. 

But  Just  as  I  believe  It  Is  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Nation  to  attempt  to  minimize  the 
horrors  of  Watergate.  I  believe  it  would  be 
equally  as  preat  a  disservice  to  make  It  a 
partisan  political  Isauel 

I  say  this,  my  friends,  not  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Republicans  in  this  audience.  I 
feel  no  need  to  do  that.  I  say  it  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  seeds  of  Watergate 
were  sown  long  before  the  Nixon  Admlnistra- 
Mon  and  conceivably  could  have  flowered  In 
any  Administration  deluded  by  its  own  sense 
of  power  and  authority. 

I  believe  those  seeds  were  sown  In  ground 
fertilized  and  cultivated  by  an  overabun- 
dance of  political  money — money  from  the 
wrong  sources,  money  with  strings  attached 
to  a  promissory  note  from  the  recipient — and 
by  an  unhealthy  awe  of  the  men  who  became 
President! 

Money  in  politics  Is  a  speech  In  Itself,  so  let 
me  confine  my  observations  tonight  to  that 
"unhealthy  awe  of  Presidents"  ...  an  awe 
that  would  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand  by 
men  lUse  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  difficulty  our 
Pounding  Fathers  had  In  coming  up  with  an 
appropriate  title  for  the  leader  of  our  new- 
born Republic. 

'Tour  highness,"  "Your  excellency,"  "Your 
grace"  were  all  thrown  out.  Not  only  were 
they  bitterly  remindful  of  the  crown  we  had 
Just  escaped,  but  they  sounded  an  alien  not© 
In  a  egaUtartan  society. 

So  they  settled  on  the  homely  title:  "Mr. 
President."  An  eloquently  simple  term  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  our  elected 
leader  was  a  citizen  such  as  we — a  man  to  be 


treated  under  the  law  exattly  as  his  fellow 
countrymen — a  man.  In  sHort,  who  put  his 
trousers  on  one  leg  at  a  time. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  tills,  my  friends: 
Think  back  as  far  as  you  can  and  consider 
Just  how  many  Presidents  really  fit  that 
humble  title  of  Mister. 

In  our  time,  perhaps  Harry  Truman.  And 
before  that?  Jefferson.  s\irely,  despite  his 
culture,  wealth  and  privilege. 

But  above  all,  Lincoln. 

So  let  us  consider  Lincoln  tonight  In  the 
context  of  modern  America's  concept  of  the 
Presidency. 

I'm  not  sure  when  It  all  began,  but  surely 
the  public  attitude  toward  the  man  In  the 
office  was  transformed  by  FYanklln  Roose- 
velt. Anyone  who  lived  tlu-ough  that  era 
knows  how  his  confidence  and  charisma  not 
only  lifted  hearts  and  spirits — but  made 
them  his — through  four  elections. 

Suddenly  the  President  was,  indeed  bigger 
than  life  .  .  .  and  with  the  temporary  excep- 
tion of  the  Man  from  Missouri  who  followed 
Roosevelt  .  .  .  the  pattern  was  set. 

Elsenhower,  the  father  figure  who  could  do 
no  vrror.g.  Kennedy  and  the  romance  of  Cam- 
elot.  Johr.son,  who  collected  and  wielded  un- 
precedented power. 

With  each  the  "unhealthy  awe"  grew.  Grew 
not  only  among  the  people — but  more  im- 
portantly, among  the  people  closest  to  the 
President. 

And  thus  the  seeds  of  Watergate  were  sown. 

For  in  a  climate  where  the  President's 
closest  aides  come  themselves,  to  believe 
that  only  their  man  can  run  the  Nation, 
only  their  man  can  be  tru-sted  with  the  peo- 
ple's destiny  ...  it  becomes  all  too  easy  to 
abuse  power  and  subvert  the  public  trust  .  .  . 
to  accept  Illegal  contributions,  to  launder 
the  money  and  use  it  to  finance  burglaries 
and  wiretaps  and  safecracking,  to  conjure  up 
enemy  lists,  and  harass  those  on  the  list,  to 
spend  and  withhold  government  funds  to 
political  advantage  .  .  .  and  to  Justifv  it  all 
in  the  name  of  national  security  or  the  mis- 
begotten excuse  that  it  was  done  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ...  or  to  hide  it  behind 
the   cloak   of  executive   privilege 

Who  can  forget  Mr.  Colson's  assertion  that 
he  would  walk  on  his  grandmother's  grave 
to  re-elect  the  President,  or  John  Mitchell 
saying  the  President's  re-election  was  far 
more  Important  than  getting  at  the  truth 
about  Watergate  during  the  summer  of  1972? 

In  this  climate,  the  leader  Is  elevated  to 
splendid  isolation  by  sycophants  who  slowly 
but  surely  close  off  his  acce.ss  to  statesmen 
and  the  people's  access  to  him! 

And  In  this  climate — so  grossly  burlesqued 
a  few  years  ago  when  White  House  guards 
In  comic  opera  uniforms  blew  six-foot  trum- 
pets to  Hall  the  Chief— that  humble  title 
Mr.   President  becomes  a  mockery. 

And  then,  under  the  sleee  of  Watergate, 
the  White  House  drew  further  and  further 
in  upon  itself,  untu  at  last,  it  became  a 
citadel  surrounded,  in  the  minds  of  the 
leader  and  sycophants  within,  bv  enemies  on 
all  sides — tne  press,  liberal*  deniocrats.  criti- 
cal Republicans — by  anyone  who  was  not 
satisfied  by  the  grudging  answers  coming 
from  behind  the  moat. 

Tell  me,  my  friends,  could  this  have  hap- 
pened under  Abraham  Lincoln? 

All  those  sycophants  who  elevated  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Dwleht  Elsenhower,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Richard  Nixon 
to  the  rank  of  unquestioned  deity,  might 
well   have   heeded   thpse   word"  bv  Lincoln: 

"Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  l)een  a  dlfferenoe  of  purpose  be- 
tween the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  It, 
however.  Is  to  deny  that  there  Is  a  God 
governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I 
thought  needed  to  be  told,  and,  because 
whatever  himilllatlon  thete  is  In  it  falls 
most  directly  on  myself,  I  thought  others 
might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it." 


All  those  Presidents  who  came  to  believe 
in  their  own  omnipotence — Including  the 
President  who  last  fall  said  "I've  got  what  it 
takes" — might  better  have  said  what  Lincoln 
said:  "/  claim  not  to  have  oontrolled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me." 

And  for  all  those  who  6pled  on.  eaves- 
dropped and  poked  In  the  maU  of  their  fel- 
low Americans  because  they  had  no  faith  In 
their  fellow  Americans,  I  would  recommend 
these  words  by  Lincoln: 

"It  has  long  been  a  grave  Question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liber- 
ties of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  Its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 

For  those  in  this  Administration,  as  well  as 
those  before  them,  who  become  paranoid 
about  criticism,  hear  these  words  by 
Lincoln : 

"If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me.  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I 
can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  any- 
thing. If  the  end  bears  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference." 

For  those  who  have  said  one  thing,  only 
to  change  it  and  say  another,  on'.y  to  change 
that  and  say  still  another,  and  finally  to 
declare  all  previous  words  "inoverative" 
Lincoln  had  this  to  say: 

"If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for 
mere  catch  arguments,  that  time  surely  Is 
not  now.  In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and 
in  eternity." 

And  finally,  for  all  thoee  who  paid  lip- 
service  to  turning  Watergate  over  to  the 
courts  and  then  threw  erery  conceivable 
stall  and  roadblock  In  the  way  of  process 
hear  these  words  by  Lincoln : 

"Why  should  there  not  fte  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world?" 

On  another  occasion  he  said: 

"Truth  Is  generally  the  best  vindication 
against  slander." 

And  he  lived  up  to  his  words. 

How  refreshing  in  these  days  of  tugging 
and  hauling  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  branches  of  government  to  recall 
how  Lincoln  handled  the  problem  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee  looking  into  a  rumored  link 
between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  Confederates. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  Committee  room, 
walked  in,  took  the  witness  chair,  denied  the 
rimiors  and  returned  to  the  White  House. 

Was  this  a  sign  of  weakness — or  of 
strength? 

Was  this  a  demeaning  experience  for  a 
President — or  was  it  the  forthright  action  of 
a  man  whose  title  was  mister  and  who 
claimed  no  higher  privilege  under  the  law 
than  his  fellow  countrymen? 

To  be  humble  is  not  to  be  weak.  To  be 
humble  Is  to  be  strong.  For  It  takes  strength 
to  admit  to  one's  own  fallibilities.  And  Lin- 
coln never  forgot  that  he  was  human — and 
fallible. 

Nor  did  he  forget  the  fallibUity  of  all  man- 
kind. 

"Human  nature,"  he  said,  "will  not  change. 
In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared 
with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as 
weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as 
bad  and  as  good." 

We  need  his  kind  again.  We  need  a  hum- 
ble President.  This  Is  a  torn  and  divided,  bit- 
terly troubled  nation  that  further  arrogance 
will  wound  anew,  and  only  humility  can 
heal. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  In  President  Nixon's  ongoing 
ordeal. 
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I  do  not  know  if  the  good  of  the  nation 
would  be  served  by  his  resignation. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  Is  evidence  enough 
to  impeach  or  to  convict. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  neither  must  come 
to  pass. 

But  with  equal  sincerity.  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  abandons  his  hard-line  de- 
fense and  replaces  it  with  conciliatory  hu- 
mUity. 

Lincoln  said, 

"If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your 
fellow  citizens  you  can  never  regain  their 
respect   and    esteem" — unquote. 

Mr.  Nixon's  ratings  in  the  polls  are  at  an 
all  time  low.  But  is  It  too  late  to  turn  them 
around?  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  if  I  were 
Mr.  Nixon  I  would  consider  something  else 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown 
to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views 
so  fast  as  they  appear  to  be  true  views." 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  American  people 
yearn  to  regain  their  trust  in  their  President. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  all  It  might  take  is 
for  Mr.  Nlxon  to  adopt  "new  views'— to 
return  to  "Operation  Candor  virlthout  re- 
strlctlon.s;  to  voluntarily  testify  before  a 
grand  Jurj'.  To  cooperate  fully  with  the 
House  impeachment  inquiry,  to  release  the 
tapes  and  memoranda  he  claims  prove  his 
non-Involvement;  In  short,  to  make  full 
disclosure. 

The  Nation  will  survive  no  matter  what. 

But  the  healing  process  cannot  begin  un- 
til the  President  voluntarily  releases  all  the 
facts  or  impeachment  forces  their  release. 

I  pray  for  the  President  to  take  the  dis- 
closure initiative,  for  that  would  speed  the 
healing.  .  .  and  get  America  moving  again. 

I  would  conclude  now  with  a  final  quote 
from  the  ma:i  we  honor  tonight,  a  quote 
that  seems  to  sum  up  much  of  what  I've 
tried  to  say: 

On  September  30,  1859,  Lincoln  addressed 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  In  that  address  he  said  this: 

"An  Eastern  monarch  once  charged  his 
wise  men  to  Invent  him  a  sentence  to  be 
ever  In  view,  and  which  should  be  true  and 
appropriate  In  all  times  and  situations.  Thev 
presented  him  the  words :  'And  this,  too,  shall 
pass  away.' 

"How  much  It  expresses!"  Lincoln  con- 
tinued. "How  chastening  In  the  hour  of 
pride!  How  consoling  in  the  depths  of  af- 
fliction! .  .  .  And  yet,  let  us  hope,  it  Is  not 
quite  true. 

"Let  us  hope,  rather,"  he  concluded,  "that 
by  the  best  cultivation  of  the  phjrslcal  world 
beneath  and  around  us,  and  the  best  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world  wtlhln  us,  we 
shall  securo  an  Individual,  social,  and  polit- 
ical prosperity  and  happiness,  whose  course 
shall  be  onward  and  upward,  and  which, 
while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away." 


I  am  the  world's  worst  carpenter.  I  can 
look  at  a  hammer  and  suffer  and  sustain 
grievous  injury. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  BAKER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  „.. 
know  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Baker,  as  a  remark- 
ably effective  legislator.  But  this  past 
month  another  of  Senator  Baker's  tal- 
ents drew  national  attention  in  the  pages 
of  Popular  Photography.  An  article  writ- 
ten by  LaRue  F.  Zancker,  which  accom- 
panies a  number  of  the  Senator's  photo- 
graphs, explains  that  he  has  been 
"hooked"  on  taking  and  developing  pic- 
tures since  he  was  12  years  old. 

The  article  also  mentions  one  talent 
Senator  Baker  will  not  become  noted  for. 
While  plans  for  two  darkrooms  were 
drafted  by  the  Senator,  he  confesses  that 
the  actual  carpentry  work  wai?  done  by 
professionals,   explaining: 


That  is  probably  true,  but  it  in  nc  way 
diminishes  his  genius  with  a  camera.  Al- 
though proof  of  the  Senator's  photo- 
graphic talents  cannot  become  a  part  of 
the  Record,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  about  them  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Howard  Baker  op  Tennessee — OcctrPAXioN: 
Senator — Preoccupation  :  Photography 

(By  LaRue  F.  Zancker) 
Senator  Howard  Baker's  youthful  good 
looks  and  boyish  grin  made  him  a  popular 
subject  of  television  cameramen  and  pho- 
tographers dining  the  recent  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Yet,  the  Senator  Is  more  at  home  behind 
a  camera  than  In  front  of  one.  Prom  the  time 
he  developed  his  flrst  plctvu*  in  a  makeshift 
darkroom  at  his  Huntsville,  Tn.,  home  when 
he  was  12  years  old,  Howard  Baker  has  been 
"hooked"  on  photography.  He  recalls  the  in- 
cident as  the  beginning  of  his  love  for 
photography:  "I  took  an  old  negative,  printed 
It  and  ran  it  through  the  developer.  When 
the  image  started  coming  up,  it  was  the  big- 
gest thrill  of  my  life.  I  yanked  out  the  print 
and  ran  through  the  house  showing  it  to 
everyone."  From  that  time  on,  Howard  Henry 
Baker  found  the  outlet  for  his  Interests  In 
his  new-found  hobby,  bypassing  the  usual 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  sports  or  camping  In 
favor  of  the  exhilaration  of  seeing  his  work 
take  shape  in  the  more  permanent  darkroom 
he  set  up  In  the  family  basement. 

Today,  the  Senator's  staff  members  Jok- 
ingly refer  to  politics  as  hLs  hobby  and  pho- 
tography as  Senator  Baker's  real  profession. 
"They  may  Just  be  right."  the  soft-spoken 
Senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  admits.  But 
his  fellow  Tennesseeans  and  television  view- 
ers across  the  nation  are  coming  to  believe 
that  Baker  is  doing  very  well  at  his  "hobby" 
of  politics.  Howard  Baker  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily deeply  committed  to  public  service.  Sen- 
ator Baker's  father  served  13  years  in  Con- 
gress until  his  death  in  1964,  when  his  wife 
(the  Senator's  mother)  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
unexpired  term. 

Senator  Baker's  wife,  Joy,  is  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen. 
Baker  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
popularly  elected  Republican  Senator  from 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  1972  sweeping  more 
than  65  percent  of  Tennessee's  young  people 
and  35  percent  of  the  state's  traditionally 
Democratic  vote. 

Recently.  Senator  Baker  played  an  Impor- 
tant   role    In    landmark    legislation    which 
broadens  the   ways  In   which   the   Highway 
^   Trust  Fuxid  can  be  used,  thereby  giving  extra 
/  Ulmpetus  to  saving  the  environment.  Because 
\of  his  deep  concern  with  ecology  and  pollu- 
.    ^ion    control.    Senator    Baker    has    become 
8-"     known  as  one  of  the  Senate's  foremost  en- 
vironmentalists. 

This  love  of  the  land  is  part  of  Howard 
Bakers'  heritage  from  the  tiny  Cumberland 
Mountains  community  of  Huntsville.  where 
there  have  been  Bakers  for  many  generations. 
Howard  Baker's  interest  in  photography  is 
enhanced  by  a  beautiful  natural  setting  sur- 
rounding his  home  in  Huntsville,  which  has 
provided  many  of  the  subjects  he  photo- 
graphs. Yei.  Senator  Baker  Is  quick  to  state 
that,  he  is  a  "people"  photographer,  and  his 
many  outdoor  pictures  almost  Invariably  have 
a  perso.n  as  the  focal  point  of  the  composi- 
tion. Of  all  his  photos,  the  one  he  likes  best 
is  a  stark,  snowy  scene,  shot  some  years  ago. 
showing  his  son  Derek  making  his  way  up 
a  hill  with  his  sled.  "The  loneliness  of  that 
scene  has  always  appealed  to  me,"  Senator 
Baker  states,  when  naming  the  print  as  his 


favorite.  Today,  Derek  Is  developing  Into  A 
fi?ie  photographer,  too.  There  Is  much  good^ 
n.itured  banter  between  the  Senator  and  hl4 
tall.  20-year-old  son.  Thev  frequently  com- 
pare cameras,  with  Derek  staunchly  defend- 
ing his  inexpensive  Japanese  model.  whUe  hli 
father  proclaims  the  virtues  of  the  Leica  MS 
he  favors  ''Derek  has  a  keener  eye  for  pho- 
tography than  I  ever  had."  the  Senator  states 
with  fatherly  pride.  "And  he's  do:;e  every-) 
thing  on  his  own."  Derek,  on  the  other  hand] 
credits  his  father  with  having  inspired  hj 
Interest  In  photography. 

The  Senator  does  admit  that  the  darkroom 
at  his  Washington  residence  is  an  outgrowTh 
of  Derek's  interest  In  photography.  "I  reallyi 
bought  some  of  the  equipment  for  speeding! 
up  proces-^lng  In  that  darkroom  when  Derelc 
V  as  printing  pictures  for  his  high  school 
yearbook  at  St.  Albans,  and  was'  printing 
pictures  when  he  should  have  been  study- 
ing." tne  Senator  reminisces  -Aith  a  chuckle< 
"That  was  when  I  bought  an  automatic  proc-j 
essor  for  color  work,"  he  recalls. 

■Senator  Baker  also  maintains  a  darkroom 
at  his  Huntsville  home — still  in  the  base-i 
me.at  until  his  current  residence  was  builtj 
That  one  Is  principally  for  black-and-whita 
work,  while  the  darkroom  in  his  Washtng- 
ton  home  is  outfitted  for  color  work.  The 
Huntsville  darkroom  has  an  accumulation  oj 
equipment  which  the  Senator  has  put  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  30  years.  He  stili 
relies  on  an  old  Kodak  Precision  A  enlarger] 
which  he  bought  in  1946,  a-id  he  calls  it  the 
"best  piece  of  machinen.-"  he  owns.  There  is 
nothing  fancy  about  the  Washington  dark- 
room either,  but  the  Senator  cares  more 
about  producing  quality  prints  than  abouli 
what  model  equipment  he  uses.  He  uses  aa 
old  D-2  Omega  enlarger,  with  a  new  dichrold 
head,  a  model  16  drum,  a  thermostatic  mixes 
for  water,  and  the  usual  range  of  timers  anq 
electronic  stabilization  equipment. 

The  darkroom  Is  very  much  the  Senator's 
own  work.  He  drafted  the  plans  himself,  but 
demurred  when  it  came  to  performing  the 
actual  carpentry  work.  "I  am  the  world's 
worst  carpenter,"  the  Senator  drawled.  "I 
can  look  at  a  hammer  and  suffer  and  sustain 
grievous  injun-." 

The  same  efficiency  and  organization  that 
enable  Howard  Baker  to  maintain  a  busy 
legislative  schedule  and  still  make  at  least 
one  trip  to  his  state  to  visit  constituents 
weekly  are  applied  to  his  photographic  meth- 
ods. 

Time  is  one  commodity  that  is  very  short 
for  Baker,  but  he  tries  to  keep  the  weekends 
free  for  printing  his  work.  A  really  excellent 
filing  system  enables  the  Senator  to  utilize 
every  spare  minute  in  the  darkroom  effec- 
tively. All  his  color  work  Is  done  with  a  Has 
selblad,  using  Ektacolor  S.  Generally.  Sena 
tor  Baker  sends  the  film  to  a  custom-proc. 
esslng  lab  to  have  it  developed  and  to  have 
contacts  made.  "I  used  to  do  the  processing 
myself,  but  it  got  to  be  a  chore  with  so  little 
time   to   do   it,"  Baker   said.  He   has  short 
circuited  that  phase   of  photography,  since 
the  lab  uses  the  same  type  of  dichrolc  head 
that  the  Senator  had  on  his  own  enlarger 
lii  this  way,  he  does  not  have  to  correct  for 
Imbalances  in  printing,  since  the  lab  sends 
a  notation  with  each  contact  as  to  the  set 
of  filters  used. 

Staiidardizatlon  is  the  key  to  success  in 
printing.  Baker  feels,  and  he  uses  additional 
methods  to  insure  coiislstent  quality.  Paper 
is  bought  In  200-sheet  packs  of  16jC20.  This 
is  then  either  cut  Into  8x10  sizes  or  left  at 
the  original  dimeiisions.  "I  only  print  two 
sizes — 8x10  and  16x20.  I  freeze  the  paper,  so 
I  know  that  the  balance  will  be  consistent 
there,"  Baker  states.  Film,  too  is  bought  In 
bulk  to  guard  against  variation.  The  finished 
prints  are  drv'-mounted  on  llxl4-ln.  or  22x 
26-ln.  white  board.  Sometimes  a  'a -In.  un 
dermount  of  a  color  complementary  to  the 
picture  Is  used. 
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Filing  systems  are  an  additional  asset  In 
the  Senator's  utilization  oL^tlme.  Each  set 
of  negatives  Is  accompfttlled^  In  the  file  en- 
velope by  corresponding  contacts,  with  the 
prlrvtlng  technique  noted  on  each,  thereby 
eu&DlUig  Senator  Baker  to  qulcUy  retrieve 
aiiv  i^egative  for  rapid  printing.  However 
nia;iy  short-cuts  Howard  Baker  uses,  he  stUl 
eujoys  his  darkroom  work  greatly,  and  only 
wishes  that  there  were  more  time  for  such 
satisfying  occupations.  "He  who  retreats  Into 
the  darkroom  knows  himself  darn  well.  The 
solitude  Is  good  for  you;  It's  a  good  antidote 
to  public  11/e,"  Senator  Baker  affirms. 

Photography  has  become  part  of  that  pub- 
lic life,  too.  In  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign, Senator  Baker  took  time  out  to  photo- 
graph many  of  the  scenes  on  the  campaign 
trail.  These  have  been  Incorporated  Into  a 
keepsake  album.  The  same  activities  Invited 
the  Senator's  attention  during  the  1972  cam- 
paign. Baker  spent  many  long  hours  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, catchlr.g  politicians  and  other  cam- 
eramen off-guard. 

Senator  Baker's  battered  Lelca  M3  is  a 
constant  companion  on  such  tours.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  Is  "set  In  his  ways"  and  prefers 
the  old  M3  (bought  In  1958)  to  some  newer 
models,  but  Is  Interested  In  the  Lelca  M5. 

"I  grew  up  with  the  rangeflnder,"  Senator 
Baker  recalls.  His  first  camera  was  a  folding 
Kodak  of  his  mother's  and  he  still  recalls 
fondly  the  first  camera  he  was  given  for  his 
own — a  Unlvex  Mercury — a  Christmas  gift 
from  his  parents.  Sayr  Baker:  "Nobody  had 
ever  heard  of  It,  but  It  was  quite  an  advanced 
camera  for  Its  age.  It  cost  very  little,  but  It 
has  a  rangeflnder  and  focal-plane  shutter.  In 
my  filing  cabinets  I  still  have  negatives  shot 
with  It.  and  I  print  one  now  and  then  Just  to 
marvel  at  how  sharp  It  Is."  From  there.  Baker 
moved  on  to  an  Argus  and  a  Kodak  Bantam 
Special,  but  settled  on  the  Lelca  after  World 
War  II,  and  has  stuck  with  it  for  35mm. 

As  this  Is  written  the  Lelca  has  yet  to  make 
an  appearance  In  the  Watergate  hearings, 
however.  "I  have  not  taken  a  camera  to  the 
hearings,"  Baker  admits.  "I  really  didn't  feel 
It  would  be  proper.  But  I  have  succumbed  a 
time  or  two  and  borrowed  a  camera  to  take 
a  picture  or  two.  I  confess  to  some  embarrass- 
ment or  reticence  to  taking  pictures  from  the 
committee.  You're  sitting  there — a  group  of 
senators — listening  to  a  witness  making  a 
point  and  sometimes  fighting  for  his  freedom, 
and  to  pull  out  a  camera  and  stick  It  up  to 
your  eye  1e  Inappropriate."  Nevertheless, 
Baker's  borrowing  of  varlo'.is  newsmen's  cp.m- 
eras  during  recess  periods  prompted  one 
group  of  reporters  recently  to  bring  him  a 
press  card  at  the  Senate's  hearings. 

At  the  Senate  Select  Committee  hearings, 
Senator  Baker  was  destined  to  be  on  what 
he  calls  "the  wrong  side"  of  the  camera.  His 
deceptively  gentle  manner  masks  a  shrewd, 
inquisitive  mind.  Throughout  the  hearings. 
Senator  Baker  persistently  asked  witnesses 
why  they  became  Involved  In  Watergate — the 
other  senators  sought  only  to  know  what  wit- 
nesses did.  but  Howard  Baker  Is  concerned 
with  motivation. 

Accordingly  to  Joy  Baker,  the  Senator  la 
basically  shy,  a  loner,  on  the  Washington 
scene.  Perhaps  this  yearning  for  some  privacy 
from  the  limelight  causes  the  Senator  to  en- 
Joy  those  peaceful  hours  spent  at  his  real 
"profession"  In  his  darkroom  even  more.  Per- 
haps, too.  those  hours  which  provide  "an 
antidote  to  public  life"  give  the  Senator  a 
chance  to  contemplate  comments  being  made 
about  his  future.  More  than  one  reporter  In 
recent  months  has  referred  to  the  moderate, 
genial  young  Senator  as  '"presidential  tim- 
ber." Certainly,  Howard  Baker  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
Republican  party  In  1976. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  all  the  Ten- 
nessee Senator  asks  Is  more  time  to  pursue  hla 
"profession"  as  a  photographer,  to  spend  a 
little  mor«  time  in  his  darkroom,  and  In  bla 


native  hills  of  east  Tennessee.  Tei,  there  are 
many  forces  at  work  In  politics  and  public 
life  that  tend  to  make  those  quiet  hours 
fewer  and  fewer.  In  the  next  few  months. 
Senator  Baker  will  be  talking  with  publishers 
about  a  book  of  his  photographs,  and  he  wlU 
be  hard  at  work  again  winding  up  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water- 
gate. As  for  the  future,  whether  Senatxv 
Baker  Is  on  the  "right"  side  or  the  "wrongj" 
side  of  the  cameras.  It's  a  sure  bet  that  he 
will    remain    "hooked"    on    photography. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  AND 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Le,?islative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  submit  herewith  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  following  rules  governing  the 
procedure  for  the  Committee: 

1.  yieeting  time. — The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  10:30  a.m.  or  upon  call  of 
th3  Chairman. 

2.  Organization. — Upon  the  convening  of 
each  Ccngre&s,  the  Ccrrjinlttee  shall  orga- 
nize Itself  by  electing  a  chairman  and  a 
"ice  chairman,  adopting  rules  of  procedure, 
and  confirming  staff  members. 

3.  Q'.iOTUTn. — A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  coastltiite  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
two  Members  shall  con-'tlttte  a  quorum  for 
tl-e  purpose  of  taking  swcrn  testimony. 

4.  Proxies. — A  Member  may  vote  by  spe- 
cial proxy  on  any  Issue  which  comes  before 
the  Committee  for  decision  except  as  other- 
wise designated  In  these  rules. 

5.  Record  of  Committee  action. — The  Chief 
Counsel  cf  the  Committee  .iall  keep  or  cartse 
to  be  kept  a  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
action.  Such  record  shall  Include  a  record  of 
-.he  votes  on  any  question  On  which  a  record 
vote  is  demanded. 

6.  Public  hearings. — All  hearings  conducted 
by  this  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  executive  sasstons  for  voting 
or  where  the  Chairman  orders  an  executive 
session.  The  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
may  order  a  public  session  at  any  time.  In 
making  such  determination,  the  Committee 
will  take  liato  account  evidence  which  may 
tend  to  defame  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
the  reputation  of  any  person. 

7.  i'ecrecy  of  executive  testim^my. — All 
testimony  taken  In  executive  session  shall 
be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released  for 
public  Information  without  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Stenographic  record  of  testimony. — An 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept 
of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In  execu- 
tive or  public  hearings.  The  record  of  his 
own  testimony,  whether  la  public  or  execu- 
tive session,  shall  be  made  available  for  In- 
spection by  a  witness  or  bis  counsel  under 
Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any  testi- 
mony given  In  public  session,  or  that  part 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subBequently  quoted 
or  made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  ses- 
sion, shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness 
at  his  expense  If  he  so  requests. 

9.  Release  of  reports  to  public.  No  Com- 
mittee report  or  document  shall  be  released 
to  the  public  In  whole  or  In  part  without 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 


tee. In  c«se  the  Committee  is  I'iiable  to  reach 
a  unanimous  decision,  separate  views  or  re- 
ports msy  be  presented  and  printed  by  any 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Committee. 

10.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  b«  Issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Memr 
ber  designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served: 
by  any  person  designated  by  th3  Chairman 
or  Member.  The  Chairman  or  any  Member 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

11.  Siceanng  of  witnesses. — AH  witnesses 
at  puMlc  or  executtve  hearings  who  testify 
to  matters  of  fact  aball  be  sworn  unless  the 
Clialrnaan,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
ness does  not  have  to  be  sworn. 

12.  Counsel  for  vHtnesses. — ^Any  witness 
summoned  to  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shaH  be  permitted  while  the 
witness  Is  testifying  to  advise  him  of  his  I«al 
rights. 

13.  Right  to  submit  interrogatories. — Any 
pei-son  who  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
in  public  hearings  may  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  questions  In  writing 
for  the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee.  With  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee present  and  voting,  these  questions 
shall  be  put  to  the  witnesses  by  the  Chair- 
man, by  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  by 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

14.  Written  witness  statements. — Any  wit- 
ness desiring  to  read  a  prepared  or  wrl:ten 
statement  In  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Ccanmlttee  24 
hours  In  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which 
the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment may  be  read  or  placed  In  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

15.  Prohibition  of  camema. — Television. 
motlo.i  picture  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  during  a 
hearing. 

16.  Interrogation  of  vyitntsses. — Interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  at  Committee  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Members  and  authorized  Commit- 
tee staff  members  only. 

17.  Right  to  testify. — Any  person  whose 
name  Is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
Identified,  and  who  believes  that  testimony 
or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, or  comment  made  by  a  Committee  Mem- 
ber or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  reputation,  may  (a) 
request  to  appear  personally  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  testify  In  his  own  behalf,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence or  comment  complained  of.  Such  re- 
quest and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Conmilttee  for  Its  oonslderatlon  and 
action. 

18.  Confirmation  of  staff, — All  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Changing  rules. — Those  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice  In 
writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  Member 


A  NEW  COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
has  enacted  a  resolution  which  calls  upon 
the  Congress  to  Investigate  the  market- 
ing and  pricing  structure  in  the  livestock 
Industry. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  prices  of  feed 
cattle  have  dropped  substantially  from 
their  high  levels  of  last  summer  and  fall, 
but  the  retail  price  of  beef  to  the  con- 
sumer has  not  dropped  commeusurately. 
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Preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  the 
Investigation  requested  by  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  is  fully  warranted.  It 
Is  impertant  to  determine  factually 
■whether,  indeed,  there  are  undue  spreads 
between  the  farm  price  and  the  retail 
price.  Farmers  and  consumers  need  to 
know  the  facts,  and  if  Investigation 
should  show  it  is  not  true,  the  processors 
and  tlie  retailers  stand  to  have  snch  In- 
Jonnation  disseminated  widely  and 
understood. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  admin- 
istration can  take  two  steps  to  grant 
some  relief  to  livestack  growers  caught 
between  falling  fed  cattle  prices  and  ris- 
ing feed  prices. 

First,  the  USDA  can  reinstate  and  in- 
crease its  program  of  meat  purchases  for 
school  lunch  programs. 

Second,  the  administration  can  relm- 
pose  import  quotas  on  foreign  beef. 

Both  steps  are  in  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  farmer  and  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature,  an  article 
from  South  Dakota  Pood  and  Fiber,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  South  Dakota 
Deparfment  of  Agriculture,  and  a  chart 
shoMng  increases  in  the  farm-retail 
price  spread  In  beef  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  CoNct.i'aMCKT  Resolution  No.  514 
A  Concurrent  Resolution,  Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  di- 
rect the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  present 
marketing  and  pricing  structure  In  the 
livestock  industry  with  a  view  towards  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
profits  among  producers,  processors  and 
retailers 


Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-ninth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  un- 
dertake an  Investigation  of  the  present  mar- 
keting and  pricing  structure  In  the  livestock 
industry  with  a  view  towards  providing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  profits  among 
producers,  processors  and  retaUers  and  bring- 
ing the  marketing  spread  back  In  balance 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
■ot  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
Congressional  delegation,  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee  Chairman  of  each  house  of  all 
the  states  In  the  Midwestern  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  Stat«  Governments,  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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siderably.  And  while  there  may  be  posslblv 
valid  explanations  for  this  phenomenon  Its 
result  was  to  harm  the  relationship  between 
producers  and  the  uUlmate  consumer." 

CuMCLATivE  Chances  in  FABM-RirrAn.  Bkt 

Phice  Spread — 1973 

(Prom    the    South    Dakota    Department    of 

Agriculture) 

Cents  per 
T  pound- 

January  (price  spread:  39.7  cents  per 

pound)    ^ 

February ;:;  Jd 

March :  +?;^ 

June :: +'•« 

July  : +J'2 

August —  _"'^ 

September    ,    '•" 

October f,*f 

November  --:::::::::::::::::::::  llti 


Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  a  critical  situation  threatens  the 
consumer's  future  supply  of  meat,  present 
meat  price  trends  at  farm  and  retaU  levels 
threaten  both  the  nation's  economy  and  the 
consumer's  supply  of  food;  and 

Whereas,  livestock  prices  the  oast  four 
months  have  resulted  In  multlblllion  dollar 
losses  to  the  livestock  feeder  and  the  nation's 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  problem  touches  every  rural 
and  xirban  resident  as  the  economic  drain 
suffered  at  producer  level  beccanes  a  concern 
of  our  nation's  economy:  and 

Whereas,  producer  costs  are  up.  Income  Is 
down  and  the  retell  consumer  costs  for  meat 
have  not  adequately  reflected  the  drastic 
losses  suffered  by  oin-  feedlots;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  concern  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  that  an 
even  flow  of  food  products  exist  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  Important  that  the  consumer 
be  advised  that  livestock  prices  at  farm  level 
are  at.  depressed  levels,  that  unrealistic  price 
spreads  between  producer  and  consumer  at 
retaU  level  are  unfair  to  the  consumer  and 
hinder  the  ultimate  flow  of  food  products 
from  farm  to  dinner  table;  and 

Whereas,  necessary  Information  must  be 
made  available  to  the  consumer  to  substan- 
tiate the  need  for  Improved  livestock  income 
and  a  full  account  of  the  processor  and  re- 
taUer  costs  must  be  public  knowledge  to  con- 
simiers  for  public  assurance  that  proper  re- 
turns are  realized  to  maintain  continuity  of 
our  nation'.-  food  supplv : 


Lao  in  Retail  Response  Seen  Detriment.^l 
TO  Prodtjcer  Image 
Evidence  presented  today  bv  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shows  that  middle- 
men not  only  passed  on  beef  price  Increa.'^^es 
to  the  consumer  during  1973  but  also  tacked 
on  an  additional  markup  of  12  per  cent  for 
themselves. 

Marketing  Director  Dale  Gulllckson  said 
the  data  had  been  gathered  at  the  request 
of  Legislator  Julian  Cheney  of  Crelehton 
S.  Dak. 

Gulllckson  said  that  whUe  South  Dakota 
cattle  producers  saw  their  prices  rise  and  faU 
18  cents  per  pound  during  the  year  by  De- 
cember their  prices  were  three  cents  per 
pound  less  than  In  the  previous  January. 

"I  hate  to  point  a  finger  at  others,"  Gull- 
lckson continued,  'but  the  consumer  who 
blames  the  cattlemen  entlrelv  for  over-the- 
counter  beef  prices  needs  to' know  the  full 
facts." 

He  says  that  in  January  1973,  middlemen 
shared  a  markup  of  about  40  cents  per  pound 
on  choice  beef.  By  November,  this  spread 
had  Increased  to  nearly  55  cents  per  pound. 
The  15-cent  Jump  amounted  to  a  37  5'?  in. 
crease  over  the  January  spread,  yet  cattle 
prices  had  a  net  decline  during  this  time. 

Only  in  August  were  markups  for  middle- 
men less  than  in  Januarv.  Their  costs  for 
choice  beef  that  month  peaked  at  «1.08.  while 
seUlng  price  rose  to  an  average  of  $1.44.  At 
that  point,  middlemen  realized  four  cents 
per  pound  less  than  in  Januarv,  However  bv 
the  week  of  September  13,  markups  had  risen 
to  13.3  cents  above  the  January  level. 

"Our  study  clearly  Indicates  that  higher 
meat  prices  today  are  a  direct  result  of  in- 
creased charges  after  the  product  leaves  the 
farm,"  GuUlckson  continued.  "My  regret  is 
that  cattle  producers  were  unduly  criticized 
throughout  the  past  year  by  certain  con- 
sumer groups  who  do  not  understand  our 
problem." 

Comparisons  were  made  with  data  includ- 
ing the  average  monthly  prices  for  choice 
steers  at  Sioux  Falls  public  markets  taken 
from  dally  reports  by  U.S.  graders  and  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture  Economic  Re- 
search Service  monthly  surveys  of  selected 
retaU  outlets  across  the  cotmtry.  Gulllckson 
also  used  farm-to-retaU  price  spreads  from 
USDA  averages  and  average  weekly  prices  of 
aU  slaughter  steers  at  sbt  larger  UJ3.  markets 
Data  for  December  was  not  fuUy  available  so 
the  comparison  encompasses  only  li  months 
of  1973. 

"I  fall  to  see  why  the  price  spread  remained 
12  cents  more  In  December  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  to  producers  had  faUen  to  Janu- 
ary levels,"  he  said. 

"When  cattle  prices  rise,  retail  prices  re- 
spond quickly,"  Gulllckson  says.  "But  when 
cattle  prices  fall,  the  retaU  response  lags  con- 


PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON  RE- 
VISION OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURT 
APPELLATE   SYSTEM  j 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 'l 
should  hke  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
bin  introduced  by  Senator  Hrvska  yes- 
terciay  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  R«vision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System.  I  urge  soeedy  enac 
ment  of  this  measure. 

The  Chairman  of  that  Commi=:Mon  jb 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  Senator  Hrusk.v  and  I  have 
notices  that  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  re- 
cent review  of  the  year  and  the  news- 
papers have  refeiTed  to  that  Commission 
as  the  'Hruska  Commission." 

As  you  know,  the  chairman's  name  ii 
often  attached  to  a  commission  as  a  pro 
forma  raatter.  but  in  this  case  the  title 
^  well  earned.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  given  un- 
stmtingly  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  has  played 
a  leading  role   in   its  deliberations.  In 
addition  to  presiding  over  the  meetings 
of  the  full  Commission,  he  has  presidec 
over  sessions  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee.  spent  many  hours  with  the  Commis- 
sion s  staff,  and  taken  part  in  the  hear- 
ings which  the  Commission  has  held 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about 
these  hearings,  Mr.  President.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  these  days  about  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  the  people  thev  sen-e    The 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
made  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  pub- 
lic was  heard  and  listened  to  in  its  de- 
bberations.   Hearings   were  held   in   10 
cities.  Dozens  of  witnesses  testified  and 
engaged  in  colloquies  with  members  of 
the  Commission.  Scores  of  judges    at- 
torneys, and  other  concerned  citizens  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  with  the  Com- 
mission: every  letter  was  carefully  read 
and  personally  answered.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Commission  Issued  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  its  views  concerning  re- 
alinement  of  the  several  judicial  circuits 
In  that  report  the  Commission  summa- 
nzed  its  thinking  and  described  the  al- 
ternatives under  serious  consideration. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  cinnilated  to 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar.  Through 
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the  courtesy  of  the  West  Publishing  Co., 
the  report  also  received  wide  circulation 
In  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Federal  Re- 
porter and  the  Federal  Supplement.  In 
response  to  that  preliminary  report,  the 
Commission  received  many  additional 
communications  and  expressions  of 
views.  These  were  carefully  considered, 
and  taken  into  accoxmt  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  final  report. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  all  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
light  of  the  short  span  of  time  in  which 
they  were  effected.  It  was  not  until  June 
of  last  year  that  the  Commission  came 
into  existence.  In  the  6  months  between 
that  time  and  the  filing  of  the  final  re- 
port on  realinement,  Senator  Hruska,  his 
colleagues  on  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  stafif  worked  untiringly  to 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the 
possible  realinements  that  might  be  rec- 
ommended In  the  light  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  want  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  and  to  its  staff.  The 
membership  of  the  Commission  includes 
four  Senators,  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  Members 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  four 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Hruska,  Commission 
members  include  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senator  Quentin  N.  Burdick, 
Senator  Edward  J.  Gurnet,  and  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan.  Prom  the  House 
there  are  Congressman  Jack  Brooks, 
Congressman  Walter  Flowers,  Con- 
gressman Edward  Hutchinson,  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Appointed  by  the  President  are  the 
Honorable  Emaauel  Celler,  E>ean  Roger 
C.  Cramton,  Francis  R.  Kirkham  and 
Judge  Alfred  T.  Sulmonetti.  Members 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  include 
Judge  J.  Edward  Limibard,  Judge  Roger 
Robb,  Bernard  G.  Segal  and  Prof. 
Herbert  Wechsler. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission is  Prof.  A.  Leo  Levin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  Prof. 
Arthur  D.  Helman  is  Deputy  Director. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  our  appreciation  for 
a  job  well  done.  The  Hruska  Commission 
has  discharged  its  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  phase  of  its  assignment 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  besetting  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  and  the  importance  of 
that  system  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  performed  a  public 
service  of  which  he  can  be  proud  and  I 
know  that  this  report  of  the  Hinska 
Commission  will  be  an  important  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Federal  courts. 


tion  which  not  only  had  statutory  au- 
thority but  provided  monetary  support 
for  programs  designed  to  make  our  na- 
tional goal  a  reality— quality  water  for 
fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  navigable 
waters. 

Public  Law  92-500  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $5.  $6,  and  $7  billion  during 
fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  sewerage 
collection  systems  and  treatment  works. 
Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  has  made 
available  only  $9  billion  total  as  opposed 
to  $18  billion  authorized  for  these  proj- 
ects for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
This  proposed  funding  of  $9  billion — $2 
billion  fiscal  year  1973.  $3  billion  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  $4  billion  fiscal  year 
1975 — would  not  supply  sufficient  fimds 
to  the  States  to  continue  projects  now 
under  construction  or  to  start  new 
projects. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  is 
being  extremely  hard  hit  by  these  im- 
poundments. New  Hampshire  has  en- 
joyed rapid  growth  tn  the  past  decade 
with  an  increased  permanent  population 
of  150,000  persons  and  numerous  new 
part-time  residents  who  are  part  of  the 
second-home  boom.  Tourism  is  a  major 
industry  in  New  Hampshire  and  our  lakes 
and  streams  attract  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands each  year. 

All  our  citizenry  has  joined  In  the  bat- 
tie  against  water  pollution.  Bond  issues, 
ease  of  site  selection,  and  matching  State 
funds  reflect  New  Hampsliire's  desire  to 
meet  quality  water  levels.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  Federal  aid. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  funding  New  Hamp- 
shire's allocation  has  been  reduced  to  $35 
million.  With  a  balance  in  1974  funds  of 
about  $14  million  this  will  allow  a  total 
of  only  $49  million  to  fund  all  projects 
ready  for  this  year.  A  $12  million  deficit 
can  certainly  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
State  government. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  this  seeming 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  monetary  promises  for 
pollution  abatement.  Not  only  have  the 
States  been  filled  with  false  hopes  but 
these  erratic  funding  changes  have 
worked  havoc  with  State  pollution 
budgets. 

I  deplore  these  impoundment  actions 
and  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  our 
water  pollution  abatement  programs  re- 
stored to  the  funding  level  originally  set 
by  Congress. 


The  progTEim's  producer,  Willa  Benge, 
succeeded  in  accepting  a  challenge  for 
more  and  better  black  programing  that 
was  Issued  at  the  conference  on  media 
and  race  relations  held  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  during  the  fall  of 
1968.  when  she  first  developed  the  show. 

Guest  appearances  by  such  personali- 
ties as  Julian  Bond,  Shirley  Chisholm, 
Angela  Davis,  and  Roy  Wilkins  on  this 
respected  speaker's  platform  has  pro- 
vided varied  viewpoints  on  Issues  es- 
sential to  blacks  while  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  pride  in  a  black  popu- 
lation that  is  an  Integral  component  of 
the  whole  community. 


WATER     POLLUTION     ABATEMENT 
FUNDING  RAISES  FALSE  HOPES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  1972 
was  a  landmark  year  for  clean  water  In 
America.  Passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  set  in  motion  ac- 


BLACK  ON  BLACK 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Friday,  Pebi-uary  22,  marked  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  a  television  program 
"Black  on  Black"  produced  by  "V^'EWS- 
TV  in  Cleveland. 

Because  of  the  unique  character  of 
this  program,  by  and  for  blacks,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  survived  a  competitive 
television  market  for  the  past  5  years  of 
this  ABC  affiliate,  I  believe  it  deserves 
commendation. 

By  providing  a  vehicle  for  prominent 
blacks  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  all 
black  people,  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate these  needs  to  the  entire  view- 
ing audience,  "Black  on  Black"  assumes 
an  essential  role  in  the  area's  lifestyle. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDOR 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  position  on  the 
urgent  need  to  clear  up  the  Watergate 
mess  so  that  we  can  return  to  the  more 
critical  issues  facing  this  country. 

Last  week  a  number  of  newspaper  col- 
umnists and  editorial  writers,  those  who 
are  not  clamoring  for  Mr.  Nixon's  im- 
mediate Impeachment  or  resignation, 
noted  that  Senator  Hugh  Scott  has  been 
frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  get  through 
White  House  aides  to  urge  the  release  of 
any  information  that  might  clear  up  the 
mysteries  about  the  President's  Involve- 
ment in  the  matter.  I  share  his 
frustration. 

The  delaying  of  further  disclosures, 
rather  than  providing  some  strategic  ad- 
vantage, can  only  add  to  the  growing 
sense  of  dismay  among  the  American 
people.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star-News,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nixon  and  the  Seemliness  of  Things 
(By  Winiam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
It  becomes  clearer  day  by  day  that  the 
concern  of  President  Nixon's  enemies  to  for- 
mulate a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  of 
which  he  can  be  judged  guilty  Is  politically 
motivated.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  desire 
that  Nixon  should  cease  to  be  President — 
they  begin  that  way — tihen  reason  a  poster- 
iori to  the  question:  What  crime  can  we  get 
him  on? 

It  Is  after  aU  very  simply  not  established 
that  Nixon  knew  about  Watergate  before  It 
happened,  or  that  he  knew  about  the  cover- 
up  after  It  happened.  It  Is  known  only  that 
John  Dean  said  he  knew  about  the  latter,  but 
lote  of  people  say  John  Dean  Is  a  liar.  So  the 
boys  are  talking  about  such  things  as  bomb- 
ing Cambodia,  and  setting  up  the  "plumbers" 
unit,  and  being  In  contempt  of  court — the 
kind  of  thing  that,  when  FDR  or  Truman 
or  Kennedy  did  it.  used  to  make  the  pro- 
fessors at  Harvard  shine  with  pride  at  the 
flexibUlty  of  the  Constitution  and  the  en- 
nobling uses  of  the  presidency. 

What  happened  over  the  holidays  is  that 
the  politicians  went  home  and  consulted  their 
constituents.  They  didn't  stop  the  man  on 
the  street  and  say:  "Sir.  Is  it  your  opinion, 
having  looked  into  the  matter,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  la  guilty  of  the  kind  of  thing 
Madison  and  Hamilton  had  In  mind  when 
they  devised  the  phrase  'high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors'  "?  They  said  rather:  "Do  you 
think  Nixon  should  b«  impeached?"  In  the 
same  sense  that  they  would  use  the  term: 
"Do  you  think  we  should  take  the  iiresidency 
away  from  Nixon?" 
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Absent  a  formal  and  Incontrovertible 
crime,  my  ieeling  Is  that  this  is  probably  the 
correct  approach.  I  have  been  saying,  lo 
these  many  months,  that  impeachment  has 
evolved  in  the  American  experience  as  some- 
thing you  do  not  in  order  vo  punish  a  presl- 
deiit,  but  in  order  to  replace  him. 

Meanwhile.  Nixon,  the  lawyer,  finds  him- 
self cast  into  the  rcle  of  advocate.  And  this 
surely  is  what  counts  most  heavily  against 
him  In  terms  of  the  seemllness  of  things. 

Consider  the  Incredible  tape  business.  It  Is 
as  safe  as  to  say  that  somebody  poured  the 
concrete  that  sank  the  mobster  into  the 
East  River,  that  somebody  erased  that  sec- 
tion of  the  tape  that  recorded  a  conversation 
between  Nixon  and  Haldeman.  Six  experts 
"developed"  the  tape  and  came  unanlmouslv 
to  a  conclusion  that  presumes  to  the  status 
of  certitude.  So  what  did  we  get  from  Nixon? 
Something  garbled  about  how  maybe  other 
e.xperts  should  be  called  in. 

Yet  Ni.xon  as  chief  executive  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  law  enforcer.  And  the 
erasure  of  the  tape  was  an  illegal  act.  It  was 
an  illegal  act  performed  under  the  very  win- 
dow of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by,  presumably,  an  emplovee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Why  hasn't  Kixoii  expressed  his  outrage  at 
this  haviiig  happened?  Because  his  lawyer's 
reflexes  are  trained  to  admit  nothing,  to  "pro- 
tect his  household:  He  is  behaving,  towards 
himself  and  his  brood,  the  way  William 
Kunstler  behaved  toward  the  Chicago  Seven. 
And  then  last  summer.  Whatever  Dean  did 
or  didn't  say  to  Nixon,  and  whatever  Nixon 
did  or  didn't  say  to  Dean  in  their  myriad 
meeclngs.  it  Is  not  disputed  that  John  Dean 
wrote  a  memorandum  addressed  to  Colson 
and  circulated  to  Haldeman  in  which  he  sol- 
emnly proposed  coordinating  all  the  depart- 
ments in  the  executive  fcr  the  purpose,  as  he 
delicately  put  it,  of  "screwing"  Nixon's  oppo- 
nents. The  documents  exists;  no  one  has  al- 
leged that  It  is  a  forgery.  And  yet,  in  the 
eight  months  that  have  gone  by,  Nixon  haa 
not  once  alluded  to  it,  not  once  expressed  his 
disgust  at  its  having  circulated,  apparently 
without  protest,  in  his  household.  'Why? 
Again,  because  his  instincts  are  defensive, 
protective:  Don't  give  in  on  anything. 

That,  as  much  aa  anything,  is  the  cause  of 
the  overwhelming  popular  conviction  that 
Nixon  is  simply  lying  to  the  American  people. 
They  are  not  yet  clamoring  to  remove  him 
but  he  is  making  it  less  and  less  difficult  for 
his  critics  to  do  so. 

Time  To  Tell  All 

Unless  appearances  are  totally  deceiving, 
the  Watergate  overcast  hangs  darker  than 
ever  over  the  White  House  since  those  recent 
expert  testimonies  about  multiple  tape  era- 
sures. Out  across  the  land,  the  rumbles  of 
disaffection  have  Intensified,  and  Dr.  Gal- 
lup says  the  President's  popularity  rating 
is  back  down  to  its  previous  all-time  low 
Lesser  but  far  frtm  trivial  Jolts  include  last 
week's  utterances  of  Representatives  WUbur 
Mills,  the  first  really  powerful  conservative 
in  the  House  to  urge  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation. 
But  one  member  of  Congress,  at  least,  .<=eems 
to  se;  behind  the  thick  murk  a  redemptive 
light  that  Is  not  visible  to  the  rest  of  us. 

And  the  re.i.son,  we  were  told  last  Sunday, 
is  that  Se.^ator  Hugh  Scott  knows  something 
the  rest  of  us  do  not  know — secrets  that 
coiUd  put  Pre.cident  Nixon  immediately  in  a 
much  better  light.  The  Senate  minorltv 
leader  says  he  has  "some  information  avail- 
able to  me  .  .  .  which  would  indicate  that  on 
specific  items  the  President  would  be  e.T- 
culpated  entirely.  .  .  ."  But  alas,  he  feels 
bound  rot  to  reveal  what  the  White  House 
doesn't  want  to  tell,  even  to  its  own  benefit. 

The  senator's  remarks  almost  coincided 
with  an  Associated  Press  story  from  "an  In- 
formed source"  to  the  effect  that  transcripts 


of  White  House  tapes  could  refute  some  of 
John  Dean's  aUegations  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  course  this  cannot  be  vouched  lor 
xrntu  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tapes  are 
revealed.  A  primary  reason  why  these  haven't 
been  released,  the  story  goes,  is  that  the 
White  House  fears  this  would  bring  demands 
for  slUl  more  disclosures.  U  this  is  true,  the 
reasoning  is  imacceptable. 

It  Is  long  past  time  to  t)e  holding  any  high 
cards  secretly  m  the  Watergate  affair,  and 
no  one  realizes  this  better  than  Senator 
Scott.  He  has  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  Presi- 
dent through  all  the  torrid  preliminaries  to 
a  congressional  impeachment  Inquiry.  Now 
he  feels  enormously  frustrated,  he  said  in 
Sunday's  television  Interview,  by  White 
House  withholding  of  informaUon  that  might 
clear  Mr.  Nixon  on  some  aspects  of  Water- 
gate. For  the  senator  says  he  slmplv  "can- 
not break  through  the  sheU  down  there  of  all 
of  his  (Mr.  Nixon's)  advisers  .  .  .  who  feel 
that  the  President  no  longer  needs  to  make 
some  of  these  replies." 

Again.  If  this  truly  is  the  case,  it  speaks 
poorly  of  White  Hovise  perception  and  deci- 
sion-making at  a  juncture  of  crisis.  We  have 
r.o  idea  how  many  "specific  items"  of  Water- 
gate might  be  clarified  to  the  Presidents 
advantage  by  complete  revelation,  or  whether 
that  also  would  bring  out  something  else 
to  damage  his  case.  Those  distinctions  are 
ununportant;  the  vital  point  is  that  full 
disclosure  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  White  House  shoulQ  make  up  Its  mind 
that  sooner  is  better.  Otherwise,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  work  is  clearly  cut 
out— to  go  after  aU  this  Information'  with 
all  the  power  It  has.  which  can  prove  domi- 
nant in  the  case  of  an  Impeachment  inquiry. 

But  first  the  full.  House  must  vote  to  give 
the  subpoena  authority  which  the  commit- 
tee needs  for  full  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional power.  We  hope  that  Senator  Scott's 
remarks  will  spur  the  House  to  do  this,  with- 
out delay. 
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GAO  REPORT  STRONGLY  URGES 
PROCUREMENT  REFORM  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee ordered  reported,  on  a  unanimous 
vote,  S.  2510.  legislation  to  create  an 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
anticipation  of  a  Senate  vote  on  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  some  pertinent  in- 
formation from  a  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report,  dated  January' 
31.  1974,  concerning  procurement  re- 
form and  the  urgent  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, a  need  confirmed  by  the  2V2  year 
study  of  the  Congressional  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement;  a  need 
coniirmed  by  the  23  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared during  5  days  of  hearings  before 
my  Federal  Procurement  Subcommittee; 
and  a  need  that  cannot  be  met  by  exec- 
uclve  branch  promises. 

Th9  Comptroller  General  raises  some 
troubling  questions  about  the  admlnls- 
traUon's  response  to  this  legislation. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, on  which  I  served,  reported 
over  149  i-ecommendations  for  improving 
the  procurement  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Almast  half  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  require  some  legislative 
action.  Sqme  will  merely  require  execu- 
tive branch  implementation.  But  the  key 
to  them  all — the  linchpin  for  effective 
procurement  reform — was  the  Commis- 


sion's No.  1  recommendation  to  create  kn 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy— 
OFPP. 

At  the  same  time  that  Congress  is 
pushing  ahead  on  procurement  reform 
the  executive  branch  has  also  instituted 
a  response  to  the  recommendations  be- 
fore them.  According  to  the  GAO  report 
however,  there  are  several  factors  which 
wUl  prolong  the  complete  evaluation  of 
the  recommendations.  Those  factors  are- 

The  program  is  basicallv  a  part-time 
effort. 

Executive  branch  review  and  coordina- 
tion steps  are  extensive  and  time  con- 
suming. 

A  legislative  program  involving  almdst 
half  the  recommendations  has  vet  to  be 
established  and  coordinated  between  the 
executive  branch  and  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

A  focal  point  of  procurement  politv 
making  authority  does  not  exist  in  the 
executive  branch. 

In  summarj',  the  Comptroller  General 
stated  last  September  that — 

Continued  delay  In  establishing  this 
(executive  branch  plan)  management  strtw- 
ture  End  the  lack  of  assurance  that  this  ap- 
proach can  achieve  the  objectives  sought  by 
the  Procurement  Conamlsslon  confirms  (our  1 
opinion  that  a  statutory  mandate  is  re- 
quired at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I 

Further,  the  January  report  statfes 
that,  as  of  January  1,  1974.  only  one  item 
in  the  entire  agenda  of  149  recommendt- 
tions  had  reached  a  completion  stage, 
going  through  task  group  evaluation  to 
management  review,  leading  to  the  coa- 
clusion  that — 

Early  enactment  of  legislation  (S.  2510) 
■will  help  to  Insure  timely  and  effective  Im- 
plementation of  the  more  basic  reforms  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission.  T 

More  than  anything  else,  the  GAO  re- 
port underscores  the  need  for  the  cen- 
tral executive  focal  point  that  S.  2510 
would  create  in  order  to; 

Provide  leadership  and  coordination 
for  the  many  Federal  agencies  eneaged 
In  procurement  operations. 

Initiate  legislation  to  reform  the  pres- 
ently fragmented  and  outmoded  statu- 
tory base  for  procurement  policy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  consolidate  or  repeal  the 
many  redimdant  and  obsolete  laws.       | 

Arrest  the  proliferation  of  laws  and 
regulations  and  to  achieve  uniformity 
when  desirable. 

Aggressively  monitor  the  policy  of  rely- 
ing on  the  private  sector. 

Bring  about  Government-wide  ex- 
change of  successful  ideas  and  to  increase 
efficiency  and  economy  In  Govemr 
ment  procurement  operations — involving 
80,000  personnel  and  some  $50  billion  Ito 
annual  expenditures.  T 

Build  public  confidence  in  Federal  pro- 
curement practices  with  a  visible  im- 
provement program  responsive  to  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  not  alone 
In  supporting  this  legislation.  During 
subcommittee  hearings,  we  heard  strong 
support  from  major  industrial  trade  as^ 
soclatlons.  the  small  business  community, 
Federal  employee  imions,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Admlnlstratioo, 
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and  independent  public  and  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  my  col- 
leagues seriously  consider  joining  me  in 
cosponsoring  S.  2510,  along  with  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Hxtddleston,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.  and  Mr.  Allek. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  pertinent  sections  of  the 
GAO  report  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Excerpt  Prom  Rf3»ort  to  the  Commttteb  on 

OOVERlCMrUT    Oterationb 

tNTRODTJCTITOI* 

In  1969,  following  extensive  public  hear- 
ings, the  Congress  created  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  and  gave  it  a  broad 
charter  to  study  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement. A  bipartisan  12-member  Commis- 
sion representing  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  and  private  business  conduct- 
ed the  study. 

The  Commission  examined  the  proc\ire- 
ment  process  In  three  ways. 

1.  General  setting— organizations,  person- 
nel, basic  authorities,  and  controls. 

2.  Sequence  of  procurement  events. 

3.  Types — acquisition  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, major  systems,  commercial  prod- 
ucts, professional  services,  and  construction. 

The  5  volume  Commission  report  contains 
149  recommendations.'  (See  appendix  for  a 
summary  of  each  recommendation.)  To  im- 
plement most  of  them,  some  form  of  coordi- 
nated Government-wide  action  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  executive  branch.  Almost  half 
the  recommendations  will  also  require  legis- 
lation. Others  may  be  accomplished  through 
Individual  agency  action. 

progress  toward   establishing  focai.  point 
for  lxasersrip  and  coordination 

The  Commission  found  that  procurement 
policy  and  regulations  had  become  needless- 
ly complex,  diverse,  uncoordinated,  and  out- 
dated and  that  the  executive  branch  had  to 
focal  point  of  leadership  and  coordination 
where  fundamental  procurement  policies 
could  be  developed,  debated,  coordinated, 
and  finally,  published  and  implemented  with 
authority  and  reasonable  consistency.  The 
executive  branch  needs  such  a  central  point 
to: 

Provide  leadership  and  coordination  for 
the  many  federal  agencies  engaged  In  pro- 
ctirement  operations. 


Initiate  legislation  to  reform  the  presently 
fragmented  and  outmoded  statutory  base 
lor  procurement  policy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  consolidate  or  repeal  the  many  redun- 
dant and  obsolete  laws. 

Arrest  the  proliferation  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  to  achieve  uniformity  when  de- 
sirable. 

Aggressively  monitor  the  policy  of  rely- 
ing or.  the  private  sector. 

Bring  about  Government-wide  exchange  of 
successful  Ideas  and  to  Increase  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Government  procurement  oper- 
ations (involving  80,000  personnel  and  some 
$50  billion  in  annual  expenditures) . 

Build  public  confidence  in  Federal  pro- 
curement practices  with  a  visible  improve- 
ment program  responsive  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

The  Commision  report'  pointed  out  that 
OMB  had  not  evidenced  a  continuing  con- 
cern about  overall  procurement  management 
and  had  little  direct  involvement  in  formu- 
lating procurement  policy.-  The  Commis- 
sion's first  recommendation  was  to  create  by 
law  a  small  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
PoUcy  (OPPP)  in  OMB  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

At  the  time  the  Conrunlsslon  report  was 
released,  OMB  had  established  a  limited  ca- 
pability for  procurement  management  but 
at  a  relative  low  organ  national  level.  The 
limited  capability  was  transferred  to  GSA 
in  June  1973  following  a  Presidential  Exec- 
utive order  »  which  assigned  a  series  of  man- 
agement functions  to  GSA. 

OMB  has  assumed  lead  agency  responsibil- 
ity for  developing  an  executive  branch  posi- 
tion or.  the  Commision  recommendation  to 
create  an  OFPP.  There  have  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  task  group  anij  no  report  Is  con- 
templated. (See  appendli,  recommendation 
A-1 ) .  In  congressional  hearings,  OMB  testi- 
fied to  the  need  for  stronger  central  leader- 
ship but  took  the  position  that  such  leader- 
ship could  be  accomplished  through  revital- 
izing the  existing  structure.  Our  earlier  re- 
ports discussed  the  proposed  revitalizing  of 
the  executive  branch  management  structure, 
Including: 

Strengthening  procurement  policy  leader- 
ship in  GSA  and  assigning  it  responsibility 
for  directing  and  coordinating  executive 
branch  action  on  CommUsion  recommenda- 
tions subject  to  OMB  oversight  in  major  pol- 
icy matters. 

Establishing  a  group  of  Interagency  pro- 
curement policy  advisors  to  assist  GSA  and 
OMB. 

Establishing  in  OMB  a  Email  office  headed 
by  a  deputy  assistant  director  and  a  Pro- 

TABLE  4 


curement  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  help  resolve  major  policy 
matters.  (These  two  elements  of  the  man- 
agement structure,  planned  to  be  In  opera- 
tion from  Augtist  1973,  have  not  yet  been 
implemented.) 

OFFICE    OF    FEDERAL    PRDCTJSEMENT    POLICT 

The  House  and  Senate  have  held  hearings 
on  two  bills  (H.R.  9059  and  S.  2510)  to  cre- 
t'.te  an  OPPP.  Our  last  report  summarized  the 
July  1973  House  l:earlngs,  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons described  In  chapter  3,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommended early  congresElonal  action  to 
create  such  an  office. 

In  October  1973  a  new  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  containing  several  revisions  to 
ihe  House  bill,  including  some  suggested  by 
our  Office  and  otlier  witnesses  during  the 
House  hearings.  This  Senate  bUl  was  refer- 
red to  the  newly  formed  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Procurement.  The  major 
changes  from  the  House  bill ; 

Clarified  that  the  OPPP  Administrator's 
directive  authority  flows  from  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  t^e  F>resident  within 
li'.e  terms  of  the  OFPP  Act. 

Removed  emphasis  on  procedures  and 
forms  and  made  policies  and  regulations 
OFPP's  principal  concern. 

Included  In  the  Administrator's  functions 
(1)  oversight  rusponslbUlty  for  developing 
procurement  personnel,  (2)  sponsorship  of 
research  in  procurement  policy  and  proce- 
dvires.  and  (3)  development  of  a  uniform 
procurement  transaction-reporting  system. 

Explicitly  clarified  that  OFPP  would  not 
interfere  with  individual  procurement  deci- 
sions or  require  grantee  use  cf  Federal  source 
of  supply. 

Added  a  declaration  of  general  policy  on 
Federal  procurement  of  goods  and  services. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
in  October  and  November  1973  on  the  revised 
bill.  Public,  private,  and  academic  viewpoints 
were  provided  by  such  executive  agencies  as 
OMB,  GSA,  DOD,  NASA,  AEC,  HEW,  and 
SBA:  industrial  and  professional  associations; 
outside  Independent  experts;  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Table  4  summarizes  the  tes- 
timony on  l£ey  issues.* 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Govem.m.ent 
Procurement  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972.) 

»  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  vol.  1,  pt.  A,  p.  11. 

^  Executive  Order  11717,  May  9.  1973. 

*  A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony can  be  found  in  the  soon-to-be-re- 
leased Subcommittee  report  on  S.  2510. 


Witness 


Need  for 
OFPP' 


Need  for 
legislation 


OFPP  location 


OFPP  functiotis 


OMB Yes. 

QSA Yes. 

000 Yes. 

NASA Yes. 

SBA.... Yes. 

Other  executive  afencies Yes. 

Induetiial  associttions Yes. 

Outside  experts Yes. 

Comptroller  General _ Yes 


Defer OMB-GSA No  comment. 

Yes Not  inG8A Do. 

Defer Use  Federal  procurement  council Coordination  only. 

Defer High  level. Policy,  not  regulations. 

Yes Defer  datision Emphasize  simple  uniform  regulations. 

Defer OMB-GSA  or  OMB No  comment 

Yes OMB  or  Executive  Office  of  the  President Confine  to  principles  and  policies. 

Yes Regulatory  board  or  commission Various  comments. 

Yes  .   OMB  or  elsewhere  in  Executive  Office  of  the  President Endorsed  bill. 


'  Afencies  Indicated  t  need  either  for  an  OFPP  or  for  stronger  central  leadership-coordination. 


Most  executive  agencies  contended  that 
the  objectives  of  the  OFPP  bill  could  be 
accomplished  through  executive  action. 
Some  reasoned  that  steps  to  revitalize  the 
current  management  structure  should  pro- 
ceed: ttcea,  if  that  does  not  do  the  job,  legis- 
lation should  be  consldwed  in  the  spring  of 
1974. 

GSA  and  6P8A  were  two  notable  departures 
from  the  general  tone  of  executive  branch 
testimony.  The  Administrator  of  GSA  said: 


"It  is  my  judgement  that  without  any 
OFPP,  and  substituting  any  form  of  the 
status  quo.  modified.  Invigorated,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it  would  change  the 
time  frame  from  maybe  6  to  7  years  for  re- 
form to  maybe  100  years.  I  do  not  t.htnir  we 
are  going  to  get  the  major  reforms  that  are 
required  by  maintaining  the  status  quo,  no 
matter  how  you  change  it. 

"I  agree  with  the  Commission,  and  as  a 
(Commissioner,   that   you    have   to   have   an 
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OFPP.  It  has  to  have  directive  authority. 
This  Is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  reform 
Government  Procurement." 

All  witnesses  outside  the  executive  branch 
supported  immediate  legislation,  believing 
that  further  delay  was  unwarranted  because 
the  executive  branch  would  not  act  decisive- 
ly without  a  congressional  mandate. 

Our  position  was  that  a  clear  congression- 
al mandate,  with  the  stature,  authority,  and 
continuity  this  would  confer,  was  essential. 
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The  Comptroller  General  observed  that  the 
Commission's  evidence  Indicated  that  such 
a  leadership  role  could  not  be  credibly  satis- 
fied by  a  low-key  revitallzation  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  and  that  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branch  approaches  need  not  be  In 
conflict  because; 

1.  OMB  has  committed  itself  to  a  strong- 
er leadership  role  in  procurement  p>oi;cy. 

2.  Legislation  being  considered  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  assign  OFPP  policy  re- 
sponsibility to  OMB. 

3.  Passage  of  legislation  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  present  role  of  OMB  and  resolve 
the  conflict  over  authority  to  issue  policy 
guidance  for  agencies  covered  by  the  Armed 
Sen- ices  Procurement  Act. 

In  December  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
considered  all  suggestions  made  during  the 
hearings,  agreed  on  several  revisions  to  the 
bill,  and  reported  out  a  new  bill  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  The 
principal  additional  changes: 

Clarified  that  meetings  to  promulgate  new 
policies  would  be  open  to  the  public,  with 
ample  roti?e. 

Provided  for  a  5-year  life,  with  a  com- 
prehensive congressloral  review  required  for 
OFPP  extension. 

Required  that  new  and  major  changes  In 
policy  be  reported  in  advance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  be  subject  to  disapproval  within  a 
60-day  period  by  either  house. 

Limited  the  Administrator's  power  to  dele- 
gate his  ba'ic  authority  and  responsibilities 
to  other  executive  agencies. 

Made  a  policy  statement  with  a  budget 
limitation  to  re.=trict  OFPP  to  a  small  but 
highly  qualified  and  comi>etent  staff. 


IMPLEMENTATION    OF    THE    NOISE 
CONTROL  ACrr  OF   1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  almost 
18  months  ago,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  historic  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  to  control  the  ef- 
fects of  unwanted  sound. 

As  chief  sponsor  and  Senate  floor 
manager  of  the  legislation,  I  felt  at  the 
time — and  still  feel — that  the  regulatory 
framework  was  adequate  to  do  the  job 
needed,  provided  that  those  administer- 
ing the  act  do  a  good  job. 

I  have  participated  in  two  Senate  hear- 
ings to  oversee  implementation  of  the 
legislation.  I  have  also  communicated  on 
numerous  occasions  with  those  Federal 
agencies — especially  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — responsible  for  car- 
rying out  various  sections  of  the  act.  In 
general,  EPA's  small  staff,  which  has 
operated  on  an  even  smaller  budget,  has 
waged  a  heroic  struggle  to  meet  dead- 
lines and  take  tough  positions— espe- 
cially with  respect  to  aircraft  and  air- 
port noise  Issues — in  the  face  of  stiff 
opposition  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  industry.  Nonetheless,  numerous 
tasks  remain  incomplete,  and  because  of 
interpretations  of  preemption  under  var- 
ious sections  of  the  legislation,  there  is 
a  growing  fear  that  inaction  or  inade- 
quate action  by  the  EPA  may  prevent 
States  from  Implementing  strong  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

This  problem  is  illustrated  most  clearly 
with  respect  to  Stste  statutes  to  control 
airport  noise.  At  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  Noise  Control  Act,  California  had 
already  passed  a  comprehensive  law  to 
control  airport  noise  by  means  of  moni- 
toring, single  event  noise  limitations,  and 


most  importantly,  compelling  airport 
proprietors  to  reduce  cumulative  noise 
exposure  around  airports  by  means  of 
land  use  controls  and  use  of  their  pro- 
prietary powers. 

Also  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act,  there  was  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the  issue 
of  whether  the  imposition  by  a  city  of  a 
curfew  at  a  privatelj-  owTied  airport  was 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  city's  police 
power  and  was  not  preempted  by  Federal 
regulations.  (City  of  Burbank  v.  Lock- 
heed Air  Terminal.  No.  71-1637,  October 
tei-m  1972.) 

Before  Embank  was  decided  but  after 
passage  of  the  Noise  Control  Act,  the  Air 
Transport  Association  filed,  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  northern  California  a 
suit  to  invalidate  the  California  law.  (.Air 
Transport  Association,  et.  al.  v.  J.  R. 
Crotti,  Director  of  Aeronautics  of  the 
State  of  California.  No.  C-72-2189 
WTS>.  That  suit  is  still  pending.  Since 
the  suit  was  filed,  the  Burbank  decision 
was  handed  down,  and  in  a  5  to  4  opinion, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  setting 
of  a  curfew  was  an  improper  exercise  of 
a  city's  police  power  because  the  regula- 
tion of  aircraft  in  flight  was  preempted 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended  in  1972  by  the  Noise  Control 
Act.  (City  of  Burbank,  v.  Lockheed  Air 
Terminal,  411  U.S.  624  (1972i).  Indeed. 
Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the  major- 
ity stated : 

The  (Noise  Control)  Act  reaffirms  and  re- 
inforces the  conclusion  that  F.4A,  now  in  con- 
junction with  EPA,  has  full  control  over 
aircraft  noise,  preempting  state  and  local 
control.  (Id.  at  633) 

The  Court  reached  this  result  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Noise  Control  Act  in- 
tentionally does  not  address  the  issue  of 
preemption.  Indeed,  the  legislative  his- 
tory in  both  the  House  and  Senate  states 
that: 

No  provision  of  the  bill  is  Intended  to  alter 
In  any  way  the  relationship  between  the  au- 
thority the  Federal  Government  and  that  of 
State  and  local  governments  that  existed 
with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  section 
611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  blU."  (H.  Rep.  No. 
92-812,  10  (1972) :  similar  language  in  S.  Rep. 
No.  92-1120    (1972)). 

We  thought  our  statement  of  Intent 
was  clear.  We  int-ended  not  to  address  the 
issue  of  preemption.  Nonetheless,  in 
briefs  in  the  Burbank  case,  one  side  ar- 
gued that  by  not  including  a  preemption 
clause  we  intended  not  to  preempt,  and 
the  other  side  argued  that  we  Intended 
to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  preempted  in  all  re- 
spects the  regulation  that  the  lack  of  a 
preemption  provision  was  "not  decisive." 
(Id.) 

What  saddens  me  about  the  Burbank 
result  Is  that  it  has  created  a  regulatory 
vacuum.  States  like  California,  which 
have  strong  legislation,  now  face  the 
arduous  task  of  distinguishing  programs 
in  those  laws  from  activities  preempted 
by  Burbank. 

Airport  operators — who  could  theo- 
retically Impose  on  their  own  initiative 
numerous  programs  to  reduce  aircraft 
and  airport  noise — for  example,  altera- 
tions in  uses  of  runways  or  changes  in 


angles  of  landing  and  take-off — are  now 
claiming  they  lack  regulatory  authority 
to  do  anything  to  solve  the  problem. 

For  the  past  15  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  clear  regulatorj*  au- 
thority to  curb  aircraft  noise,  but  it  has 
only  nipped  at  the  edges  of  a  solution. 
Before  passage  of  the  Noise  Control  Act, 
FAA  aircraft  regulations  covered  about 
2  percent  of  the  commercial  fleet.  Since 
1972,  the  FAA  has  proposed  a  rule  to  re- 
duce fle^t  noise  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
but,  even  with  tentative  EPA  approval, 
this  rule  has  never  been  promulgated. 
EPA  has  made  a  recommendation  imder 
the  Noise  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
propeUer-driven  aircraft,  but  recom- 
mendations concerning  certification  of 
airports  and  changes  in  flight  proce- 
dures— both  of  which  were  addressed  in 
EPA's  aircraft  airport  study  prepared  as 
required  by  the  Noise  Control  Act— are 
not  expected  to  surface  tmtil  this  fall — 
at  the  earliest. 

Another  gap  is  a  long-overdue  regula- 
tion to  curb  SST  noise.  At  the  present 
time,  no  noise  limits  whatsoever  apply  to 
SST's  which  may  soon  land  at  and  take- 
off from  airports  in  the  continental 
United  States — an  FAA  rule  to  ban  over- 
nights of  SST's  at  supersonic  speeds  over 
the  continental  United  States  does  not 
affect  landing  and  takeoff  at  subsonic 
speeds. 

In  view  of  an  express  promise  by  the 
FAA  almost  2  years  ago  that  an  SST 
noise  rule  would  be  forthcoming.  I  have 
joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  Ir.  de- 
manding FAA  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and 
others  have  brought  suit  on  February  1, 
1974  in  Federal  district  court  here  to 
compel  this  action. 

In  sum,  what  Is  very  troublesome  about 
interpretations  of  preemption  of  res:ula- 
tions  to  curb  aircraft  and  airport  noise 
is  that  so  little  is  happening  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  strong  State  statutes  are 
in  limbo. 

Another  troublesome  area  is  noise  lim- 
its for  Interstate  motor  carriers.  States 
like  California  have  on  the  books  nu- 
merous statutes  curbing  highway  vehicle 
noise.  Yet,  in  contrast  to  the  airport  and 
aircraft  area,  the  Noise  Control  Act  pro- 
vides for  virtually  total  preemption  once 
Federal  noise  Umits  for  interstate  motor 
carriers  are  promulgated.  Federal  regula- 
tions for  Interstate  motor  carriers  were 
due  last  July  27,  but  have  not  yet  been 
promulgated.  I  understand  that  they  are 
soon  to  be  promulgated,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, they  will  be  based  on  cost  of  com- 
pliance for  the  heaviest  and  noisiest 
highway  vehicles.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
standards  will  be  higher  than  the  noise 
emitted  from  the  majority  of  heavy-duty 
interstate  motor  vehicles  In  operation  at 
the  present  time.  Fortunately,  the  regu- 
lations will  onb'  apply  to  vehicles  over 
10,000  pounds,  so  that  regulations  for 
lightweight  vehicles  will  not  be  pre- 
empted. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  17, 
1974,  EPA's  Acting  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Hazardous  Substances  Con- 
trol stated,  in  response  to  my  letter  on 
this  subject: 

We  agree  with  y^ur  view,  however,  that  the 
legislative    history— of    the    Noise    Control 
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Act — clearly  shows  that  it  Is  Intended  that 
the  preemption  only  occurs  In  areas  of  regu- 
lation where  adequate  Federal  regulations 
are  In  effect. 

I  will  be  interested  to  see  how  EPA 
Justifies  these  regulations  as  protective 
to  public  iiealth  and  welfare  as  required 
by  the  legislation. 

Tliese  are  some  problem  areas.  In  my 
view,  the  demands  of  interstate  com- 
merce do  justify  preemption  in  many 
instances.  However,  the  preemption 
should  not  be  used  to  rationalize  the 
"least  common  denominator"  or  regula- 
tion. I  was  insistent  that  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  allow  considerable  leeway  to 
States  and  localities  to  enact  noise  lim- 
its at  the  source  and  that  it  leave  States 
and  localities  entirely  free  to  regulate 
levels  of  environmental  noise.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  Federal  Government  be 
prodded  to  take  strong  action  of  its  own 
to  curb  adverse  effects  of  unwanted 
soimd. 


THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD 
INTEGRITY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
movement  in  this  country  today  that  de- 
serves all  the  encouragement  we  can  give 
It,  a  movement  that  can  restore  some  of 
the  lost  faith  in  our  goals  and  institu- 
tions. The  thnist  of  the  movement  is  to 
make  dishonesty  unpopular  through 
education  and  return  to  higher  ethical 
standards  in  all  our  institutions. 

Spearheading  the  effort  is  American 
Viewpoint,  Inc..  a  public-spirited,  non- 
profit organization  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
under  the  direction  of  Ivan  Hill.  His 
growing  campaign  was  brought  to  na- 
tional attention  first  by  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  again  more  recently  by  newspaper 
columnists  who  realize  that  Govermnent 
alone  cannot  reverse  the  tide  of  sleazy 
ethics  that  has  brought  mistrust  to  all  of 
our  national  institutions.  A  January  25 
column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  perhaps 
summarizes  the  movement  most  suc- 
cinctly. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honest  Enough  To  Stay  Free 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Based  on  the  latest  poll  ot 
the  trniverslty  of  Michigan's  Institute  for 
Social  Hesearch,  the  headline  reads:  66 Tc 
Peel  Distrust  In  Government. 

This  Is  the  highest  and  most  perilous  level 
of  public  distrust  In  memory.  And  not  Just 
distrust  in  government  but  In  almost  every- 
thing— In  business  and  industry,  in  labor  un- 
ions. In  advertising,  in  merchandising,  in  the 
media,  in  politics  and  the  whole  election 
process. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  government  and 
politics  have  a  kind  of  monopoly  on  sleazy 
ethics  and  dishonesty.  But  consider  signs  of 
the  times  like  these: 

A  Chicago  meatpacker  handles  816  million 
worth  of  meat  a  month  but  can't  show  a 
profit  because  of  an  employee  theft  ring. 

A  New  Orleans  architect  finds  that  public 
offlcUls  consider  a  10%  kickback  normal— a 
widespread  practice. 

A  San  Diego  bank  goes  bankrupt  because 
its  principal  stockholders  were  making  dubi- 
ous loans  to  themselves. 


A  hot  insurance  con^pany  collapses  after 
inventing  thousands  of  fictitious  policyhold- 
ers. ' 

In  cities,  shoplifters  are  stealing  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  of  merchandise. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  mounting  and 
pervasive  dishonesty  and  decaying  ethics 
cited  by  a  nonprofit  and  public-spirited  or- 
ganization called  .\merlcan  Vlewpolut,  Inc., 
located  at  University  Square.  Chp.pel  HUl, 
N.C..  which  Is  setting  out  to  do  something 
about  it. 

It  is  not  too  late  but  it  Is  surely  not  too 
soon.  Hopefully,  what  It  is  saying  and  what 
it  is  beginning  to  do  will  find  a  responsive 
public. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Watergate  In  all 
its  related  crimes  and  offenses  against  decent 
government  has  weakened  the  moral  fiber 
of  those  who  were  looking  fcr  an  excuse 
for  their  own  misconduct.  Watergate  has 
impaired  our  faith  in  efich  ether  and  in  all 
our  institutions. 

The  need  is  to  arrest  aiid  reverse  the  down- 
ward   trend   of   ethical   standards. 

"Maybe  it's  too  late,"  says  Ivan  Hill,  a 
former  advertising  and  business  e.xecut'ive 
who  is  the  energizing  preslde.it  of  American 
Viewpoint.  Inc.  "Maybe  there  are  already  too 
many  jjeople  who  simply  don't  care  about 
having  a  bundle  of  freedoms.  Maybe  faith 
in  one  another  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
we  don't  think  so.  And  we  propose  to  help 
bring  back  honesty,  ethics  and  self-respect. 
Oi-.r  simple  aim  Is  to  make  honesty  a  work- 
ing social  principle  rather  than  a  moral  Issue 
apart  from  our  daily  lives. " 

The  most  valuable  thing  which  Mr.  Hill 
a:.d  American  Viewpoint  are  doing  is  to  relate 
ethics  to  the  survival  of  freedom  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  indispensable  to  each 
other. 

Honesty  and  ethics  fotm  the  cement  which 
holds  together  our  whole  free  society,  and 
without  a  recovery  of  a  higher  standard  of 
ethics  and  honesty  we  will  lose  both  our 
democracy  and  our  freedom. 

Ethics  cannot  be  legislated  and  the  end 
result  of  social  decay,  which  comes  from 
pervasive  dishonesty,  is  enforced  discipline, 
and  down  the  road  from  there  is  political 
dictatorship. 

This  is  why  Alan  L.  Otten  warns  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  "Amer- 
icans may  be  ripe  for  a  man  on  horseback." 

This  is  why  America  must  make  itself  hon- 
est enough  to  stay  free. 


'76   MEETING   HOUSE — A   GRE.AT 
BIRTHDAY  IDEA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  earlier  this  year  to  join  Senator 
Tower  in  cosponsoring  the  Meeting 
House  Preservation  Act.  This  plan  would 
enhance  our  celebration  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  allowing 
each  of  the  55  State.%  and  territories  to 
select  one  historic  site  to  be  preserved 
and  honored  as  a  focal  point  in  each 
State's  celebration. 

It  is  mo.st  important  that  the  citizens 
of  each  State  have  a  place  to  go  to  obtain 
information  on  how  to  protect  their  en- 
vironment with  daily  participation  in 
conservation  and  pre.'servation  activities. 
The  whole  concept  of  rethinking  our 
physical  environment  to  include  historic 
conservation  coiUd  bring  fresh  life  to 
many  communities.  It  would  make  his- 
tory relevant  to  our  everyday  lives  and 
give  young  Americans  a  feeling  of  belong- 
ing to  a  well-rooted  family  tree. 

The  Heritage  '76  "Meeting  House"  pro- 
gram would  embody  the  theme  of  the 
Bicentennial:  'A  Past  to  Honor:  A  Fu- 
ture to  Mold,"  by  presenting  to  the  Na- 


tion and  the  world  a  new  concept  of 
embracing  all  the  disciplines  concerned 
with  improving  the  quality  of  our  physi- 
cal life  through  preservation  of  our  total 
environment. 

New  Hampshire  has  submitted  three 
proposals  to  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  for  prospectus 
designation  imder  the  '76  "Meeting 
House  "  concept.  Each  of  these  is  a  truly 
worthy  site  to  be  saved,  restored,  and 
used  as  a  meeting  place  for  all  citizens 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

The  Belknap-Sulloway  Mill,  located  on 
the  Winnepesaukee  River  at  Laconla. 
N.H.,  meets  in  every  respect  the  criteria 
set  by  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  in  its  "meeting 
house"  proposal. 

Built  between  1823  and  1828  to  replace 
an  earlier  wooden  mill  which  burned  in 
1823,  this  structure  represents  a  highly 
significant  and  almost  vanished  style  of 
early  19th  century  American  mill  archi- 
tecture. The  building  Is  a  product  of  an 
important  phase  in  the  development  of 
the  northeastern  United  States  from  a 
predominantly  agrarian  into  a  major  in- 
dustrial region.  The  Meredith  Cotton  and 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  early  pro- 
prietor of  the  mill,  was  founded  in  1811 
at  a  time  when  disputes  leading  up  to 
the  War  of  1812  cut  off  supplies  of  im- 
ported manufactured  goods.  The  first 
effects  of  the  American  industrial  revolu- 
tion were  being  felt;  clothing  and  other 
articles  were  being  made  in  factories, 
rather  than  in  individual  farmhouses  or 
sm?ll  shops. 

The  burgeoning  textile  industry  of  the 
19th  century  played  a  central  role  in  the 
development  of  modem  New  Hampshire 
and  its  people.  Workers  came,  not  only 
from  the  farms  and  villages  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  from  French  Canada  and 
Europe,  broadening  the  character  of  the 
population  of  the  States,  whose  original 
settlers  came  largely  from  the  British 
Isles. 

Details  of  the  architecture  and  history 
of  the  building  itself  are  included  in  the 
nomination  form  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  main- 
tained by  the  Office  of  Archeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Its  clerestory  monitor  roof,  derived 
Irom  the  Roman  basilica  and  early  Euro- 
pern  church  architecture  was  adopted  in 
the  first  New  England  textile  mills  be- 
cause it  allowed  for  use  of  the  attic  story 
for  parts  of  the  cotton  or  woolen  manu- 
faciuring  process.  The  bell  in  the  Geor- 
gian-style cupola  was  recast  by  Holbrook, 
a  Revere  apprentice,  in  Medway,  Mass., 
from  one  he  made  for  the  original 
wooden  mill  while  he  lived  in  Laconla — 
then  called  Meredith  Bridge. 

Robert  M.  Vogel  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  pointed  out  that: 

The  Belknap-Sulloway  Mill  is  the  oldest 
standing  brick  textile  mUl  In  New  England 
(and  thus  virtually  by  definition  in  the 
United  States)  that  Is  essentially  unaltered 
from  its  original  construction. 

Thus  the  mill  building  is  atypical.  If 
not  unique,  and  Is  Important  both  his- 
torically and  architecturally.  The  mill  is 
given  a  first  priority  rating  on  the  His- 
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toric  American  Engineering  Record  list 
of  sites. 

Exeter,  N.H.,  site  of  the  State's  ear- 
liest permanent  inland  settlement — 
1637 — is  an  appropriate  location  for  a 
"meeting  house  "  to  fulfill  the  functions 
outlined  in  the  "meeting  house"  proposal 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentermlal 
Commission.  Located  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State,  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons contain  many  buildings  of  historic 
and  architectural  importance.  Since  the 
major  population  centers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  also  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
State,  Exeter  is  accessible  to  those  who 
would  be  attracted  by  programs  con- 
cerned with  historic  preservation  and 
natural  conservation. 

THE  townhall 
The  bunding  proposed  is  part  of  the 
Front  Street  Historic  District  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  Archeology 
and  Historic  Preservation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  It  is  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  an  area  which  has  been 
singled  out  for  preservation  because  of 
its  historic  and  architectural  signif- 
icanoe.  The  townhall  is  one  of  the  more 
recent  buildings  included  in  the  historic 
district.  Most  of  the  others  are  frame- 
houses  currently  in  use  as  dwellings  or 
offices  and  are  not  available  or  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  proposal. 

The  third  proposal  for  a  "meeting- 
house" is  the  Stoodley's  Tavern  at 
Strawbery    Banke,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  present  Stoodley's  Tavern  was 
built  in  1761  on  the  site  of  Col.  James 
Stoodley's  first  tavern,  "The  Sign  of  the 
King's  Arms,"  which  had  burned  that 
same  year.  The  tavern  was  conveniently 
located  on  the  north  side  of  busy  King 
street — now  Daniel  Street — in  Ports- 
mouth, and  in  its  day  was  the  most  fash- 
ionable hotel  in  Portsmouth  and  its  en- 
virons. The  building  was  the  usual 
stopping  place  for  travelers  between 
Boston  and  points  in  Maine,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Gazettes  of  the  1760's  con- 
tain advertisements  of  the  stage  to  Fal- 
mouth— now  Portland — which  started 
from  Stoodley's.  The  tayem's  proprietor, 
James  Stoodley,  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  Rogers'  Rangers,  and  served  for 
a  time  as  collector  of  excise  taxes  on  li- 
quors, using  this  building  as  a  receiving 
office  for  the  moneys. 

The  third  story  of  the  tavern  contains 
a  large  J;iall,  which  was  used  for  Masonic 
meetings — probably  those  of  St.  Patrick's 
Lodge — and  for  public  dancing  parties 
for  the  elite  of  the  town.  The  building 
thus  served  as  the  focus  of  social  activi- 
ties in  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  serving  the 
traveling  public. 

After  Colonel  Stoodley's  death,  his 
widow  married  a  Mr.  McHurd  but  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  building  as  a  board- 
ing house.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Hall, 
who  married  Colonel  Stoodley's  daughter 
Elizabeth,  later  came  into  possession  of 
the  house,  which  he  maintained  as  his 
own  dwelling  until  his  death  there  in 
1830  at  the  age  of  84.  Hall  had  been  a 
lieutenant  under  John  Paul  Jones  on  the 
Ranger,  and  was  aboard  that  ship  during 
her  noted  engagement  with  the  British 
vessel  Drake.  Hall  also  held  many  politi- 


cal offices,  including  State  counselor,  and 
was  naval  officer  for  the  Portsmouth  dis- 
trict even  after  he  was  80. 

I  am  proud  to  see  New  Hampshire's 
citizens  taking  such  an  active  role  in  pre- 
paring for  our  bicentennial.  All  Ameri- 
cans shoiild  visit  New  Hampshire  to  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  our  State  and  to  under- 
stand the  role  New  Hampshire  plays  in 
our  developing  American  heritage. 


Rem.wks  by  Jeffrey  St.  John 


FARAH  STRIKE  VICTORY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  strike 
against  the  Farah  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
ended  in  a  resounding  victory  for  the 
imion — a  victory  which  reaffirms  the 
basic  right  of  all  American  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  for  better  wage  and 
working  conditions. 

The  strike  succeeded  because  the  work- 
ers did  not  give  in,  because  of  a  liighly 
effective  boycott  of  Farah  pants,  and  be- 
cause of  the  law.  It  was  a  National  Labor 
Relations  judge  who  gave  the  strikers 
a  major  moral  and  legal  victory  last 
month,  describing  Farah's  antiunion  tac- 
tics as  "lawless." 

I  am  pleased  tliat  Farah  has  now- 
abandoned  union  busting  and  I  hope  it 
will  soon  enter  into  good-faith  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  its  9,500  mostly 
Mexican -American  employees. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  in  this 
country  when  one  employer's  idea  of  19th 
century  "rugged  individualism"  is  al- 
lowed to  ride  roughshod  over  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  his  workers. 


DANGER  OF  THE  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of 
things  have  been  said  and  written  re- 
cently about  the  power  of  the  American 
Presidency  and  the  potential  for  its 
abuse.  But  there  is  another  power,  which 
is  more  vast  and  pervasive,  but  over 
which  the  people  of  this  coimtry  seem- 
ingly have  httle  say.  That  is,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Nonelected 
officials  have  been  delegated  broad  au- 
thority to  determine  the  priorities,  poli- 
cies, and  projects  fimded  by  their  various 
offices  and  agencies.  The  inability  of  cit- 
izens to  hold  elected  officials  responsible 
for  these  actions  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  frustration  people  feel 
toward  Government  in  general. 

The  crisis  in  public  confidence  is  not 
limited  to  any  single  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Likewise,  confidence  cannot  be 
restored  by  any  one  method.  Howard 
Phillips,  former  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity,  has 
formed  an  organization  called  "Public 
Monitor,"  which  seeks  to  expose  bureau- 
cratic abuse  and  hold  those  responsible 
publicly  accountable  for  their  actions. 
Speaking  on  the  CBS  conunentary  pro- 
gram "Spectrum,"  Jeffrey  St.  John  de- 
scribed the  organization's  piupose  and 
noted  the  hjTJOcrisy  shown  by  those  who 
blame  only  the  Presidency  for  public 
mistrust.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  writes  in  his  book 
'The  Imperial  Presidency  ":  "The  expansion 
and  abuse  of  Presidential  power  constituted 
the  underlying  issue,  the  issue,  as  we  hate 
seen,   Watergate  raised  to  the  surface   .   .   ." 

So  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  is  in  the  White 
House  we  shall  hear  such  rhetoric.  One 
would  think  that  liberal  historians  and  tfi- 
teUectuals  like  Dr.  Schlesinger  would  have 
come  lo  their  senses  after  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  and  swear  off  a  belief  in  the 
powerful  F>residency.  But,  as  "The  Imperial 
Presidency"  makes  clear,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  The  liberal  assault  on  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  Is  tactical  not  philosophical. 

We  can  see  proof  of  this  by  noting  that 
while  Professor  Schlesinger  in  his  book 
spends  much  time  and  effort  analyzing,  frotn 
the  early  beglnnlugs  of  the  Republic,  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  President,  he  ig- 
nores totaily  the  power  of  bureaucracy  at 
the   disposal  of  the   President.  I 

Howard  Phillips,  former  acting  OEO  direc- 
tor, knows  something  about  the  abuse  aad 
F>ower  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  "The  raal 
issue  of  1973,"  he  noted  back  in  early  No- 
vem'oer,  "is  not  Presidential  power — but  the 
power  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  power  of 
bureaucracy  is  making  democracy  Inopera- 
tive. Increasingly,  we  have  assigned  policy- 
setting  functions  to  non-elected  bureaucrats, 
according  them  broad  discretion  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  finance  pet  projects,  reward 
friends,  and  punish  their  enemies.  Our 
democratic  process  is  being  dangerously 
eroded  by  the  diminishing  ability  of  cltlaens 
to  hold  elected  officials  accountable  for  ac- 
tions of  this  new,  fotirth  branch  of  govern- 
ment." End  quote. 

Howard  Phillips,  dumped  by  Nixon  as  OBO 
director  after  a  savage  liberal  smear  cam- 
paign, has  formed  an  organization  caUed 
"Public  Monitor"  to  expose  bureaucratic 
abuse  and  make  it  publicly  accountable.  One 
doubts  that  many  liberals  wlU  join  tUls 
worthwhile  and  much-needed  effort. 

WhUe  Mr.  Phillips  is  taking  on  the  power 
of  the  bureaucracy,  another  organization  of 
liberals  and  leftists  Is  gearing  up  next  yaar 
to  make  the  power  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
larger!  "A  Coalition  for  Human  Needs"  has 
been  formed,  comprised  of  100  organizations 
such  as  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  to 
lobby  Congress  for  enlarging  social  spend- 
ing programs.  Some  of  these  organizations 
have  been  active  In  attacking  the  concept 
of  a  powerful  Presidency  under  Nixon.  Dlils- 
trating  that  power  Is  only  evil  and  dangerc*us 
when  the  other  guv  has  It. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION- 
IDEALS  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  25 
long  years  have  passed  since  President 
Truman  first  submitted  the  Genocide 
Treaty  to  us  for  ratification.  During  this 
time  I  have  spoken  time  and  again,  im- 
ploring the  Senate  to  ratify  this  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Critics  of  the  treaty  may  think  those  of 
us  who  call  for  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  are  overly  idealistic  for  beliex-- 
ing  that  the  Genocide  Convention  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
national  etlmic,  racial,  or  religious  group. 
I  would  like  to  answer  them  by  quoting 
the  words  of  the  late  President  Woodiow 
Wilson:  1 

Sometimes  people  call  me  an  Idealist.  Well, 
that  is  the  way  I  know  I  am  an  Amerlctn. 
America  Is  the  only  idealistic  nation  In  ttie 
world. 
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Americans  have  created  ideals  and 
striven  to  fullfill  them  since  1776.  We 
can  attribute  much  of  the  success  of  this 
great  Nation  to  the  striving  for  ideals 
which  we  have  established  for  ourselves. 
Over  the  past  year,  tlie  national  political 
scene  has  exposed  us  to  politics  without 
ideals  and  to  officials  who  did  not  look 
beyond  their  own  short-term  political 
gains. 

Idealism  pervades  our  most  cherished 
documents.  Is  not  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  paragon  of  idealism? 
And  yet  opponents  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention argue  that  the  convention  is  too 
idealistic.  How  idealistic  is  the  Geno- 
cide Convention?  Is  it  a  bad  treaty,  be- 
cause it  is  too  idealistic?  This  is  nonsense. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  con- 
structive attempt  to  diminish  the  threat 
of  genocide.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group  by  defining  genocide, 
outlawing  it,  and  establishing  procedures 
for  punishing  it. 

We  cannot  reject  the  treaty  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  too  idealistic. 


RETIREMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BLATNIK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  John 
Blatnik,  dean  of  the  Minnesota  con- 
gressional delegation,  has  announced 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

There  is  one  thing  we  all  know — he 
was  not  worried  about  reelection.  He  has 
dedicated  27  years  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee — and  for  the  past  3 
years  the  chairmanship  of  that  commit- 
tee— to  the  causes  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  a  healthy  environment.  And  it 
is  a  bad  election  for  John  Blatnik  when 
he  falls  below  75  percent  of  the  vote. 
He  is  loved  by  all  who  know  him. 

His  legislative  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Just  for  example : 

He  sponsored  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, establishing  the  city  of  Duluth  as  a 
major  seaport,  and  he  succeeded  in  wid- 
ening and  deepening  its  channels,  and 
in  providing  for  an  extended  naviga- 
tional setison. 

He  fathered  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  and  helped  it  grow  from 
a  $50  million  program  Into  a  multibil- 
lion  dollar  national  commitment  to  clean 
water. 

He  was  one  of  the  five  original  au- 
thors of  the  interstate  highway  program. 

He  led  the  fight  for  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment and  Community  Facilities  Act, 
which  established  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  and  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission. 

And  within  Minnesota  he  established 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  the 
Grand  Portage  National  Monument,  and 
secured  legislative  authority  for  Voy- 
ageurs  National  Park. 

The  people  of  Duluth  and  the  Iron 
Range  know  John  Blatnik  as  a  man 
with  unparalleled  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  ttileep  respect 
for  the  values  of  conservation. 

Minnesota  will  miss  his  leadership. 
And  I  will  miss  a  friend  who  has  always 


given  the  best  advice  in  the  toughest 
times. 

But  our  loss  is  a  clear  gain  for  John's 
wonderful  •c\1fe,  Gisela,  and  his  children, 
Thomas,  Stephanie,  and  Valerie.  John 
Blatnik  returns  to  private  life  with  his 
health,  his  family,  and  the  respect  and 
best  wishes  of  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress  over  the  years. 


FREEDOMS  AND  CABLE  TV 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
mr.y  soon  be  faced  with  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  it  can  learn  from  past 
mistakes  and  pass  responsible  legislation 
that  will  assure  the  self -regulation  of  a 
pubUc  utility.  The  utiUty  I  refer  to  is 
cable  television,  which  already  serves 
over  8  million  households  across  the 
country . 

In  its  report  to  the  President  January- 
16.  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Cable 
Communications  recommended  that  once 
a  cable  system  has  gained  wide  accept- 
ance, a  system  that  is  theoretically  capa- 
ble of  carrying  an  unlimited  number  of 
channels,  that  TV  programing  should 
enjoy  the  same  rights  to  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss  that  newspapers  and  magazines 
now  possess.  To  prevent  private  monop- 
olies over  programing,  the  committee 
further  suggests  that  cable  operators 
become  the  equivalent  of  common  car- 
riers, without  the  authority  to  control 
programing. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  January  17, 
"Review  and  Outlook"  column  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  this  course  is  likely 
to  be  opposed  by  Federal  bureaucrats, 
private  cable  operators,  and  "public  air- 
wave broadcasters.  Yet  industry  com- 
petition with  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  monopoly  formation,  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  fulfilling 
public  needs.  I  would  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thought  provoking  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1974) 
TV   AKD    1984 

In  Its  report  to  the  President  yesterday, 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Cable  Commiinl- 
catlons  said  "we  were  ooncerned  both  lit- 
erally  and   figuratively  with   •1984'."' 

We  applaud  the  committee  for  its  concern 
about  preventing  the  burgeoning  cable  TV 
industry  from  turning  Into  the  medium  for 
the  figurative,  fearful  "1984"  envisioned  by 
George  Orwell.  We  doubt  that  cable  TV  will 
bring  an5rthing  quite  so  terrifying  as  the  Or- 
welUan  "Big  Brother"  government  keeping 
electronic  watch  on  all  Its  citizens.  But  we 
do  confess  to  some  nU.sglvlngs  over  whether 
the  cable  communication*  system  this  coun- 
try wUl  literally  have  In  1984  will  be  the 
desirable  system  the  committee  proposes. 

What  the  committee  proposes  Is  not  only 
desirable  but  of  vital  Importance  In  the 
shaping  of  policy  toward  an  increasingly  per- 
vasive communications  «ystem.  The  report 
renounces  all  claims  th»t  the  government 
has  any  authority  to  regulate  the  ppogram 
content  of  TV  once  that  medium  no  longer 
makes  use  of  the  f.nlte  number  of  "public 
airwaves."  Once  TV  signals  come  Into  homes 
on  private  cables,  with  a  theoretically  un- 
limited number  of  channels,  TV  programming 
shoxild  enjoy  the  same  First  Amendment 
right   to   freedom  of  the  press  that  news- 


papers, books  and  magazines  have,  the  com- 
mittee avers. 

The  report  holds  that  this  freedom  should 
be  coupled  with  a  future  means  of  preventing 
cable  system  operators  from  having  a  nrl-.  r.te 
m.onopoly  over  programming.  This  is'  b^sed 
ou  the  sound  assumption  that  costs  and 
right-of-way  problems  will  likely  preclude 
having  more  than  one  cable  system  In  most 
localities. 

The  committee's  antlmonopoly  prescrip- 
tion is  simple  enough.  It  proposes  that  once 
cable  TV  has  become  a  -mature"  Industry, 
with  perhaps  50%  of  TV  viewing  households 
on  coaxial  wires,  operators  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  programming  func- 
tions. They  would  become  something  equiva- 
lent to  common  carriers,  much  like  phone 
companies  (although  the  report  discourages 
the  idea  of  rate  regulation).  They  would 
have  to  make  their  channels  available  to  all 
comers— the  local  school  board,  commercial 
sponsors,  political  candidates,  what  have 
you— In  return  for  use  fees. 

Even  before  the  industrj-  became  "mature" 
the  FCC  vould  be  requirrd  to  give  up  au- 
thority It  already  has  asserted  over  csble 
proCTRmmlng,  which  is  similar  to  the  au- 
thority It  asserts  over  bro&dcastlng.  It  would 
not  be  able,  for  example,  to  apply  the  so- 
called  "fairness  doctrine"  dictating  "bal- 
auco"  In  the  discussion  of  public  issues,  or 
Its  "equal  time  '  rules  for  opposing  political 
vie'.vs.  It  would  have  none  of  the  coercive 
authority  that  now  Ls  Inherent  in  its  author- 
ity to  license  broadcasters. 

This  is  lnde?d  the  direction  to  take  but 
we  have  few  illusions  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
roll  back  what  already  has  developed  In 
cable  IV.  The  committee  Is  asking  the  FCC 
to  give  up  measurable  control  over  an  In- 
dustry, &,'metiilng  government  agencies  and 
their  friends  in  Congress  seldom  do  willingly. 
Broadcasters  are  not  keen  about  having 
mble  prcgrr.mimng  unreguJated  while  they 
re.-nain  under  the  FCC  thumb.  Cable  opera- 
tors, with  3.000  systems  serving  eight  mil- 
lion households,  already  are  a  formidable  po- 
litical force  and  are  not  likely  to  favor  a 
long-range  policy  that  would  call  for  even- 
tual divestiture  of  the  progranaming  func- 
tion. 

The  committee  was  not  so  naive  as  to  net 
anticipate  the.se  huge  political  obstacles  and 
trj-  to  deal  with  them  In  its  report  with  more 
detailed  proposals  than  we  can  recount  here 
Clay  T.  Wliitehead,  the  committee  chairman, 
already  has  had  some  lumps  from  broadcast- 
ers over  his  frontal  assault,  some  time  back, 
on  political  bias  In  government  subsidized 
broadcssting,  which  was  interpreted  as  an 
attack  on  freedom  of  the  press.  As  director 
of  the  Wlilt3  House  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy,  he  carries  the  added  burden  of 
being  associated  with  a  damaged  presidency. 
Now  that  he  has  helped  compose  a  formula 
for  real  broadcast  freedom,  he  may  And  him- 
self behig  jeered  by  folks  who  should  be 
offering  cheers. 

We  only  suggest  that  Congressmen  and 
media  commentators  read  the  report  and 
then  ask  themselves  what  kind  of  electronic 
information  medium  they  would  like  In  1984. 
The  most  likely  prospect,  we  fear,  is  one  In 
which  programming  Ls  controlled  bv  tha 
coalition  of  a  federal  bureau  and  private 
local  monopolies.  That  might  not  be  as  bad 
as  the  OrwelUan  1984  but  it  wouldn't  be  good 
either.  It  will  be  a  shame  If  some  historian 
a  decade  hence  digs  up  a  dust-covered  report 
and  laments  that  It  all  could  have  been 
different. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
Mr,   RIBICOPF.   Mr.  President,    this 
month  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world 
observe  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day.  It  is  important 
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for  all  those  who  cherish  humah  free- 
dom to  mark  this  occasion. 

The  passage  of  time  has  dimmed  the 
memory  of  the  forced  incorporation  in 
1940  of  all  three  of  the  Baltic  States- 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia— into  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  by  their  continued  acts 
of  courage,  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries have  reminded  the  world  that  they 
still  long  to  be  free  and  independent. 

To  its  credit,  our  own  Government 
still  refuses  to  recognize  the  Russian 
military  takeover  of  the  three  Baltic 
States.  But  aside  from  this  lack  of  formal 
recognition,  little  has  been  done  to  offer 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  present  status 
quo.  Too  little  attention  is  being  given  to 
aspects  of  "human  detente"  by  our 
policymakers  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  has  taken  men  like 
Simas  Kudirka— a  Lithuanian— and  the 
great  Russian  writer  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  to  remind  us  in  the  West  of 
the  brutal  and  repressive  nature  of  So- 
viet society.  The  heroism  of  these  two 
men  has  not  been  forgotten  by  this  body 
Just  as  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  188  proclaim- 
ing Solzhenitsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66 
calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
Simas  Kudirka  from  imprisonment  It  is 
through  legislation  such  as  this  that  the 
finest  tradition  of  American  humani- 
tarian concern  an.d  love  of  individual 
freedom  can  be  expressed. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  enjoved  the 
nght  of  national  self-det-rmination  as 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  for  only  a  brief 
period  in  their  long  history.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  cherished  dream  wi'l  come 
closer  to  reality  in  the  year  ahead 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  56th  Anniversary  Resolution  of  the 
Hartford,  Conn..  Branch  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian American  Commimity  of  the  United 
States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  fellows: 

[Lithuanian    American    Community    of    the 
U.S.A.,    Inc.,    Hartford    Branch) 
Resolution 
We  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  17 
1974  commemorating  the  723rd  anniversarv 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom 
in  1251  and  the  5eth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  LUiuanla  in 
1918,  unanimously  adopt  the  foUowlng  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas  in  1918  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 

'^'^.^-''''"^^^'*  ^^  *^^  ^'•«e  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  Lithuan- 
ian people:  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  sov- 
ereign rights  and  claims  by  Russia  ovc- 
Llthuanlan   soil   and   her  people;    and 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
a  fully  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member   of   the   League   of   Nations   and    a 

f^'^^^  °'  numerous  International  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17,  1940  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  by 
overwhelming  force  of  arms  and  subsequently 
forcibly  annexed  the  Lithuanian  Nation  Into 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  systematl- 
caUy  conducted  a  policy  of  colonlallzatlon 
ethnic  dilution  and  Ruaslflcatlon  within 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  consisiently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  Incorporation 
of  this  freedom-loving  country  Into  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
very  day  are  riskmg  and  sacrificing  their  lives 
m  defiance  of  the  Ccmmunlst  regime  in  seek- 
ing political  and  religious  freedom  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Lithuanian  sailor.  Simas  Ku- 
dirka, the  self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta, 
and  the  subsequent  demonstrations  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the  petition 
of  17.000  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  to 
Kurt  Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations-  and 

Whereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  House  ConctuTlng  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Nations 
status  at  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national forums  focusing  attention  on  the 
dental  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  b-half  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  people;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  that  we  Lithuanian-Americans 
will  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  United  Siates 
Department  of  State  to  publicly  reaffirm  the 
United  States  Policy  of  non-recognition  of 
the  forceful  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  Soviet  Russia,  and  to  maintain  that  policy 
during  all  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, especi.iny  those  concerned  with  the  new 
Detente  policy;  and  further 

ResoUed  to  request  the  President  of  the 
united  States  to  vieorouslv  Implement  House 
Concurring  Resolution  416  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent: and  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
Unr.ed  States,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut.  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  Uni'-ed  States  Con- 
grej.s,  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  Lithuanian  Consuls  in 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and 
the  press, 

R.  P.  Geajauskas, 

President. 

FREQUENTLY  OVERLOOKED  IN- 
COME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems 
faced  by  the  elderly  of  this  Nation— low 
income,  inadequate  transportation,  ris- 
ing medical  costs,  and  unsafe  housing. 
One  goal  toward  which  I  intend  to  work 
is  that  all  Americans  can  look  forward 
to  their  older  years  with  assurance  rather 
than  dread,  with  hope  rather  than  fear. 

Low  income  in  retirement  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
elderlv.  Still,  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  required  to  file  income  tax  returns 
unaware  of  several  deductions  available 
to  them  and  thus  paying  more  than  Is  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has 
heard  testimony  that  perhaps  as  many 
as  one-half  of  the  aged  population  over- 
pay their  taxes.  To  prevent  this,  the 
committee  publishes  each  year  a  list  of 
commonly  overlooked  deductions  to  be 


used  as  a  checklist  at  the  time  of  filing 
tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  summary  of  tax  rehef 
measures  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Checkuot  op  Itemized  Deductions  fob 
ScKEL'ULE  A   (Form   1040) 

MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15.  Form 
1040) . 

INSUBANCE    PREMrCMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insuraxice  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted  but  is 
subject  to  the  3  7c  rule. 

DRfGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  grcss  income  (line  15,  Form  1040), 

OTHER    MEDICAL    E>aPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  a.id  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation)  : 

Abdominal  supports,  ambulance  hire,  an- 
esthetist, arch  supports,  artificial  limbs  and 
teeth,  back  supports,  and  braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  cf  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs,  chiropodist,  chiropractor, 
christian  science  practitioner,  authorized; 
convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
onlyi;  crutches,  dental  services  (e.g.,  clean- 
ing teeth,  X-rays,  Qlling  teeth) . 

Dentures,  dermatologist,  eyeglasses,  gyne- 
cologist, hearmg  aids  and  batt-rles,  hospital 
expenses,  insuim  treatment.  Invalid  chair. 
and  lab  tests. 

I.lp  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Neurologist,  nursing  .services  (for  medical 
care);  ophthalmologist,  optician,  optome- 
trist, oral  Furgery,  osteopathy,  licensed 
pediatrician,  and  physical  examinatloiis. 

Physician,  physiotherapist,  podiatrist,  psy- 
i^hlatrist,  psychoanaUst.  psychologist,  psy- 
chotherapy, radium  therapy,'  sacroiliac  belt, 
seeing-eye  dog  and  mairtenance,  and  splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon, 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (60  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc,). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health ) . 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes  and 
X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate.  State  and  local  gasoline,  gen- 
eral sales.  State  and  local  Income,  and  per- 
sonal property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  nay  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home  when 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security  or  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  genera),  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterai^s  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  incc-me. 

Cash  contributions  to  quallfled  organiza- 
tions for  ( 1 )  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  aknlmals.  or  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Pair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  ofHce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6«  per  mile  plus 
pwirklng  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
I  may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case) . 

Co6t  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  ua«d  In 
charitable  activities  (eg,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Ou'-of-pocke^  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  ealls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qual- 
Ifylnt:  -rear.lzatlon  (deduction  is  limited  to 
$50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage,  auto  loan,  and  installment 
purchases    (television,   washer,   dryer,   etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
ch.irges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  re- 
ports. If  classified  as  service  charge,  may  still 
deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly  bal- 
ance (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  fe«  or  service  charge  al- 
locable to  the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not 
deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  chargee  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTT     OR     THErX     LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm.  Are,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  bv  a  will- 
ful act  CM-  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount  of  your 
casualty  loss  deduction  U  generally  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  !n  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any 
insurance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case 
of  property  held  for  personal  xise,  by  the 
•  100  limitation.  Tou  may  use  Form  4884  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHnj)      AND      DISABLED      DEPENDENT     CARE 
EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
paver  who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expenses 
incurred  in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depen- 
dent  who  is  under  15.  (2)  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 


spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction  is  ■ 
S400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year).  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  deduc- 
tible oniy  If  incurred  for  services  for  a  quali- 
fying Individual  in  the  taxpayer's  household. 
However,  an  exception  exists  for  child  care 
expenses  las  distinguished  from  a  disabled 
denendent  or  a  disabled  spouse).  In  this 
case,  expenses  outside  the  household  (e.g., 
day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible,  but 
the  maximum  dcducii.n  Is  $200  per  month 
for  one  chUd.  $300  per  month  for  2  children, 
and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more  children. 
Whe'i  a  taxpayers  adjusted  gross  Income 
nine  15.  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  chUd  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  ofBcea. 

MISCZLLAN80US 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) , 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions.  | 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  850  for  single  persons) . 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense  i . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe -deposit  box  for  In- 
come producing  property. 

Pees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (eg.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  la  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  rtqulred  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Gontri'butions :  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33.  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contri- 
butions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general  or 
special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is 
tdso  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office.  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  state 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100 
for  couples  filing  jointly).  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  con- 
tribution, with  a  $12.50  ceUlng  ($25  for 
couples  filing  Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund: 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presiden- 


tial election  camftaign.  If  you  failed  to  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  re- 
turns) to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  in  the  space  provided  above  the  signa- 
ture line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  T.ix  Relief  Measures  for  Older 

Americans 

Required  to  file  a  tax  return  if  gross  income 

is  at  least 

Required  to  file  a  tax 

return  if  gross  income 

Filing  status  is  at  least 

Single  (ur.der  age  65) $2,050 

Single  ( age  65  or  older ) 2,800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing  jointly 2,800 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 3,550 

Married  couple    (both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4,300 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  8750  exemption  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxa- 
ble year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65tii 
birthday.  Thus,  If  your  66th  birthday  is  on 
January  1,  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  Income  tax 
return. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support,  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  Separate  Return.  But  in  some 
rases,  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  support. 

However,  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  de- 
pendency deduction  if  the  following  require- 
ments are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dei}endent  if  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
trlbtite  more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction, 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
penaency  deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property 
as  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  taxpay- 
er's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made 
to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  In  a  ratio 
of  $20,000  over  the  adjiwtf*!  sales  price  of 
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the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  mr.v  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  one  year  before  or  one 
year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  an- 
other residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  U  (i) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)"have  received 
earned  Income  in  excess  of  $600  in  each  of 
any  10  calendar  years  before  1973,  and  (c) 
have  certain  types  of  quallfvlng  "retirement 
income".  Five  tj-pes  of  income— pensions,  an- 
nuities. Interest,  and  dividends  Included  on 
line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross  rents  from 
Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)— qualifv  for 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  credit  Is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  RaUroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Income  (depending  up- 
on the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amotmt  of  anv 
earnings  he  may  ha ve ) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  re- 
duce the  $1,524  figure  bv  the  amount  of 
earned  income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons 
It  least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72  this 
amount  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
Income  In  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions  for 
Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2  and 
0  on  Schedule  R— relating  to  the  amount  of 
his  Social  Security  benefits,  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  Income,  and  qual- 
ifying retirement  Income  (pensions,  annui- 
ties, interest,  dividends,  and  rents).  The  tax- 
payer should  also  write  "RIC"  on  line  17 
Form  1040. 
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MILITARY  STBENGTH 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  ■with  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  now 
in  hand,  ■we  wiU  soon  be  debating 
another  military  appropriations  bill 
Last  year  such  a  bill  was  passed  without 
the  sort  of  indepth  study  that  is  needed 
to  move  the  American  defense  program 
into  a  post-Vietnam  era.  We  simply  can- 
not claim  we  are  giving  any  kind  of 
careful  consideration  to  defense  priori- 
ties if  we  approach  the  process  in  the 
usual  fashion,  as  a  matter  of  "cuts"  and 
'increases." 

I  have  proposed  that  an  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  be  es- 
tablished to  debate  some  of  the  broad 
policy  questions,  and  in  the  process  to 
develop  some  general  baseline  concepts 
on  which  to  base  our  discussions.  I  have 
also  made  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that 
others  in  this  body  will  present  their 
ideas  before  we  are  again  faced  with  the 
immediate  need  to  pass  some  sort  of 
appropriation. 


Among  the  four  specific  streamlining 
techniQues  I  suggested  for  discussion  is 
the  concept  of  continuing  research  and 
development  of  a  sophisticated  weapons 
system,  -.vhile  delaying  production  until 
the  system  is  actually  needed.  In  this 
way,  v,-e  can  preserve  our  technical  lead- 
ership in  the  arms  race,  while  we  save 
the  production  costs  of  a  system  that 
becomes  obsolete  or  is  not  needed.  I  was 
encouraged  to  note  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  is  placing  a  priority  on  the 
request  for  $9.4  billion  for  new  weapons 
research  and  development  in  fiscal  1975. 
We  must  maintain  our  leadership  foot- 
ing in  weapons  technology  if  we  are  to 
bargain  from  a  position  of  strength  at 
future  sessions  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks. 

As  Time  magazine  pointed  out  in  the 
cover  stor>-  of  its  February  11  issue, 
"Russia  1^  indeed  trying  to  surpass  the 
American  nuclear  arsenal."  Estimates  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  spends  on  mili- 
tary R.  L  D.  range  anywhere  from  $10 
to  $16  billion,  or  even  higher.  At  the 
same  time,  this  country's  defense  spend- 
ing has  remained  essentially  static  since 
1968,  which  means  that  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars  it  fell.  A  recent  column  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  outlines  this 
decline  and  its  implications  very  well.  I 
would  urge  mj-  colleagues  to  read  it,  and 
accordingly  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Spending 
With  the  approaching  release  of  a  new 
federal  budget,  the  annual  debate  on  defense 
spending  Is  already  gathering.  The  Pentagon 
Is  said  to  believe  it  will  have  an  easier  time 
this  year,  because  of  the  passing  of  the  Viet- 
nam Irritant  and  spreading  realism  about  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

If  so,  it  will  be  about  time.  For  the  sad 
truth  is  that  military  power  is  by  no  means 
Irrelevant  to  world  affairs,  and  that  the 
United  States'  military  position  has  been 
sharply  eroded  on  nearly  all  fronts  over  the 
last  five  years.  Yet  these  realities  have  been 
obscured  by  a  whole  series  of  myths. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  of  a  greedy  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex"  and  an  "arms-race 
spiral."  Yet  the  fact  is  that  since  1968  de- 
fense spending  has  been  essentially  static, 
which  means  that  In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars It  fell.  Meanwhile,  as  the  accompanying 
St.  Louis  Fed  chart  shows,  civilian  spending 
ballooned.  In  any  such  comparison,  the  de- 
fense sector  Is  not  bloated  but  starved. 

The  Pentagon  proposals  for  fiscal  1975  will 
break  out  of  the  1968  plateau.  It  proposes  to 
spend  $85.8  billion,  and  wUl  also  ask  for  a 
$6.2  billion  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  But  even  at  that,  the 
defense  part  of  the  budget  wlU  expand  less 
rapidly  than  civilian  outlays. 

MeanwhUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  ex- 
panding Its  defense  establishment.  Problems 
of  secrecy  and  exchange  rates  make  it  hard 
to  evaluate  Soviet  defense  spending,  but  after 
running  through  various  calculations,  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  m  London 
concludes,  "The  equivalent  dollar  costs  of 
Soviet  resouroes  devoted  to  defense  may  well 
be  comparable  to  American  spending  and 
perhaps  well  above  It." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral new  Soviet  strategic  weapons,  by  the  re- 
equipping  of  its  tank  forces  in  Btu-ope,  by  a 
startling  naval  expansion  and  by  Its  lavish 
support  of  Arab  clients  in  their  war  with 


Israel.  In  area  after  area,  the  United  States  is 
fallmg  dangerously  behind. 

In  strategic  nuclear  forces,  American  nego- 
tiators were  Xorced  to  accept  Inferiority  In 
numbers  and  crucial  throw-weight  in  the  in- 
terim agreements  on  offensive  weapons.  The 
Soviet  fcuUding  programs  were  so  large  that 
without  the  agreements  thev  might  have 
increased  the  disparity  even  further.  Unless 
the  U.S.  gets  moving  with  its  strategic  pro- 
grams, its  SALT-II  negotiators  wiU  face  the 
same  dismal  choice. 

Naval  forces  are  partlcularlv  Important  to 
a  power  like  the  United  States,  which  must 
rely  on  sea-lanes  in  nearly  any  military  con- 
frontation. Yet  even  here  it  has  been  over- 
taken by  the  Soviets,  who  have  t)een  histori- 
cally and  geographically  a  land  power.  The 
Institute  now  reports  that  the  United  States 
has  221  surface  combat  ships  and  84  tactical 
iubmarlnes,  while  the  Soviets  have  212  sur- 
face ships  and  285  eubmarlnes.  By  and  large, 
also,  the  Soviet  navy  is  more  modem  than 
the  American  one. 

The  resources  for  this  Soviet  buUdup  have 
come  off  the  backs  and  out  of  the  dinner 
plates  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  abUity  to  at 
least  match  and  probably  outspend  the 
United  States  despite  a  far  smaller  gross  na- 
,  tlonal  product  and  a  vastly  lower  standard  of 
llvlrig  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  Soviet  re- 
gime. Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  tells  us  the 
same  thing  far  more  dramatically.  If  ther» 
is  to  be  detente  with  such  a  regime,  its  ab- 
solute prerequisite  is  an  American  military 
posture  sufficient  to  offset  the  Soviet  one. 

Detente  probably  does  give  us  a  bit  of 
leverage  with  the  Soviet  Union:  apparently 
the  U.S.  was  able  to  exploit  their  need  of 
good  relations  to  moderate  their  behavior 
after  the  recent  Middle  Eastern  war.  But 
their  adventurism  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  shows  again  their  tendency  to  be  tempted 
by  opportunity.  The  weakness  America's  Eu- 
ropean allies  showed  during  that  episode 
also  partly  reflects  the  decline  In  the  Ameri- 
can  military  power  they  once  relied  on  for 
protection.  As  the  Soviet  power  grows,  it  will 
be  tempted  more  often,  our  allies  wUl  make 
further  adjustments,  and  in  times  of  crisis 
the  U.S.  may  well  have  to  back  down  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  expansion. 

If  the  U.S.  fails  to  keep  a  healthy  military, 
in  other  words,  a  Soviet  imperlum  will  grad- 
ually spread  over  much  of  the  globe.  The 
survival  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
directly  threatened,  but  the  world  would  be- 
come a  far  nastier  place  in  which  to  live.  To 
avoid  such  an  outcome  the  defense  budget 
will  at  some  point  have  to  start  upward,  and 
this  year  Is  less  Ukely  to  prove  too  soon 
than  too  late. 


NO  PEACE,  NO  HONOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  will  be  asked  to  consider  an  in- 
creased budget  for  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  Thieu  government  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  reality,  it  is  a  proposal  to  increase 
Mr.  Thleu's  wherewithal  to  sabotage  the 
peace  negotiated  by  Secretary  Kissinger, 
to  repress  his  own  people,  and  to  con- 
tinue pressing  a  bloody  war  in  ■violation 
of  the  Paris  accords. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  basked  In 
the  relief  of  ha\'ing  our  troops  and  pris- 
oners home.  In  order  to  be  evenhanded, 
we  have  been  anxious  to  l)eUeve  that  the 
continuing  \iolence  in  Vietnam  was  the 
work  of  cease-fire  violations  on  both 
sides. 

In  contrast,  D.  Gareth  Porter,  a  scholar 
on  East  Asia  from  Cornell  University, 
describes  in  an  article  in  the  Progressive 
this  month  how  the  Thieu  government 
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has  been  working  systematically  to  un- 
dermine the  agreement,  while  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  and  the  provisional 
revolutionary  government  have  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  making  it  work. 
And  the  United  States,  on  the  premise 
that  we  are  helping  to  rebuild  a  war- 
ravaged  land,  has  meanwhile  suppUed 
billions  in  aid  not  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  peace  but  to  imderwrite 
Mr.  Thleu's  war  and  his  totalitarian  rule. 

In  another  article,  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  Correspondent  David  K.  Shipler 
describes  American  involvement  in  mili- 
tary activities  in  Vietnam,  including  not 
only  money  and  material  but  the  tech- 
nicians who  keep  Mr.  Thieu's  sophisti- 
cated war  machine  running.  Ba.sed  upon 
what  Mr.  Shipler  writes,  it  Is  difBcult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Paris  agreement  and  the 
specific  enactments  of  the  Congress  are 
being  routinely  ignored,  in  many  cases 
by  our  own  activities. 

These  are  matters  we  need  very  ur- 
gently to  keep  in  mind  as  we  consider 
upward  of  $3.5  billion  in  new  aid  to  the 
Thieu  regime.  I,  therefore,  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  two  articles  I  have 
mentioned  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Peace,  No  Honor 
(By  D.  Gareth  Porter) 

After  a  year  of  heavy  and  contlnuovis 
fighting  which  has  left  the  ceasefire  provi- 
sions of  the  Paris  Agreetaent  a  shambles, 
South  Vietnam  Is  now  cloEer  to  all-out  war- 
fare than  at  any  time  since  the  agreement 
■was  signed  a  year  ago.  Following  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  open  break  with  the 
ceasefire  agreement  In  January  1974,  the 
only  factor  still  limiting  the  fighting  Is  that 
CommurUst  forces  have  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized to  attack  the  Saigon  zone  or  Salgoa 
military  uiUts  as  such,  but  only  to  push 
back  and  punish  specific  offensive  operations 
by  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) . 

How  long  this  limitation  will  remain  In 
eRect,  given  the  absence  of  any  prospect 
for  a  stand-stUl  ceasefire,  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors  difficult  for  outsiders  to 
assess.  But  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  can  persist  In- 
definitely. The  fighting  must  be  brought  to 
a  halt  or  It  will  Inevitably  reach  the  1972 
level  of  hostilities  and  lead  to  demands  hy 
the  Thleu  government,  and  Its  sponsors  in 
Washington,  for  the  use  of  American  air- 
power  to  save  Saigon  from  defeat. 

The  task  of  analyzing  the  failure  of  the 
Parts  Agreement  to  restore  peace  and  as- 
sessing the  responsibility  for  that  failure  has 
generally  been  avoided  by  the  media,  which 
prefer  not  to  become  Involved  In  the  po- 
litically sensitive  Issue  of  '•blame"  for  the 
disintegration  of  the  ceaBeflre.  Moreover,  the 
press  has  consistently  given  more  promi- 
nence m  covering  the  Issue  of  the  ceasefire 
to  American  charges  of  North  Vietnamese 
Infiltration  and  reminders  of  Communist 
capabUlty  of  launching  a  new  military  of- 
fensive, than  to  the  actual  military  actions 
of  the  two  sides  after  the  agreement  went 
Into  effect. 

What  mr.<;t  of  the  American  public  has 
not  been  told  Is  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  absence  of  a  ceasefire,  as  well 
as  for  the  present  level  of  fighting,  mu.e*-  rest 
squarely  on  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
Nixon  Administration,  which,  by  Its  silence 
on  Saigon's  actions  and  by  Its  threats  of 
relnterventlon,  has  encouraged  Thleu  to  stay 
on  the  offensive. 


The  Paris  Agreement  could  have  provided 
a  peaceful  political  process  for  resolving  the 
conflict  if  Washington  had  seen  it  as  In  Its 
interest  to  help  make  It  effective.  Per  the 
fact  is  that  the  leadere  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment (PRO)  had  a  postiltlve  Interest  In  see- 
ing It  work.  The  agreement,  if  Implemented, 
would  have  provided  not  only  a  legal  frame- 
work for  a  political  solution  which  deprives 
Thleu  of  hLs  claim  to  be  the  sole  and  final 
arbiter  of  the  nation's  political  future,  but 
also  the  peaceful  conditions  under  which 
the  PRO  could  carry  on  a  successful  cam- 
paign of  political  straggle  against  Thleu 
while  reconstructtag  Its  own  economically 
shattered  and  demographlcally  weakened 
zone  In  Vietnam. 

When  It  signed  the  Paris  Agreement, 
therefore,  Hanoi  embartced  on  a  new  phase 
of  Its  revolutionary  strategy  in  the  .South: 
slowly  to  rebuild  Its  owa  revolutionary  forces 
while  bringing  about  a  weakening  of  Thleu's 
hold  on  the  population  through  political 
means.  A  top  secret  directive,  issued  in  Jan- 
uary 1973  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam  and  captured  by 
Saigon's  forces  soon  after,  made  It  clear  that 
the  Hanoi  and  PRO  leaders  wanted  the 
ceaseSre  to  work  In  Order  to  pursue  this 
strategy  of  political  struggle.  As  translated 
by  the  U.S.  Mission,  it  called  on  cadres  In  the 
South  to  mobilize  the  people  for  political 
struggle  In  order  to  'create  basic  conditions 
to  guarantee  the  Implementation  of  the 
agreement,  maintain  peace,  and  enable  the 
revolution  to  continue  its  march  forward." 

The  People's  Liberation  Armed  Force.? 
(PLAP)  were  not  to  attempt  to  Improve  their 
military  or  territorial  position  but  to  "firmly 
malntaiii  our  new  strategic  deployment  by 
protecting  our  base  areas  nnd  liljerated  areas. 
protecting  our  party,  administration  and 
people,  [and  remaining]  ready  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  any  circumstances  to  smash  the 
enemy's  plot  to  resume  hostilities." 

This  basic  strategy,  ^hlch  was  supported 
by  more  specific  directives  to  military  units 
to  observe  the  ceasefire  during  the  first  flxty 
days,  gave  the  Nixon  Adml.'-.lstratlon  the  op- 
porunlty  to  avert  a  mUltnry  resolution  of  the 
conflict  it  had  always  claimed  it  wanted  to 
gain.  But  that  would  Hare  meant  making  it 
clear  to  Thleu  that  the  United  States  would 
not  tolerate  blatant  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire by  Saigon's  forces.  And  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration was  apparently  not  prepared  to 
put  any  such  limitations  qn*rhleu.  Instead. 
when  the  ceasefire  deadline  arrlTed,  the  Ad- 
ministration continued  to  arm  Thietr  as  he 
ordered  his  forces  to  gc  on  the  offensive  all 
across  the  country. 

In  order  to  regain  cogtrol  of  the  highways. 
Thleu  mobilized  a  number  of  Infantry  regi- 
ments to  smash  througfe  the  PRG  roadblocks 
and  clear  opposing  forces  from  strategic  hills. 
along  the  roads — operations  which  In  some 
cases  went  on  for  more  than  two  weeks.  On 
the  Central  Coast,  at  Si  Huynh,  Quang  Ngal 
Province,  where  the  PRG  had  captured  a  po- 
tenlal  seaport  the  night  before  the  cease- 
fire deadline.  Saigon  launched  a  three-week 
offensive  on  January  28.  1973.  to  retake  the 
area.  And  In  Quang  Trl,  ARVN  Marines 
launched  what  was  offlcfally  described  as  a 
"last  minute"  offensive  against  a  key  PL.AP 
naval  base  at  the  mooth  of  the  Cua  Viet 
River.  'While  they  claltned  the  remarkable 
feat  of  having  captiirad  the  base  Just  two 
mlnvites  before  the  ceasefire  deadline,  no 
outside  observer  was  there  to  verify  the 
claim,  and  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  ever  did 
gam  full  control  of  the  base,  since  thev 
were  reported  the  following  day  to  have  re- 
treated with  heavy  lostes. 

The  Saigon  government  also  tried  to  grab 
as  many  villages  as  It  could  following  the 
ceasefire  deadline.  One  American  official  told 
The  Washington  Post  that  about  350  hamlets 
had  been  seized  by  the  PRO  before  the  dead- 
line  and   that   It  took   Saigon  about  three 


weeks  to  recapture  all  of  those  hamlets  as 
well  as  some  controlled  by  the  PRG  for  much 
longer  periods.  Moreover,  those  PRG  vUlages 
which  cotild  not  be  entered  on  the  ground 
were  subjected  to  air  and  artillery  attacks 
wherever  they  were  in  range  of  ARVN  bases 
or  the  South  Vletnameae  air  force. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
offensive,  however,  was  that  Thieu  ordered 
his  troops  to  begin  to  move  back  Into  areas 
which  had  been  lost  during  the  1972  offensive, 
when  ARVN  was  forced  to  puU  back  from 
hundreds  of  i>06te  around  the  country  where 
It  had  been  overextended.  ARVN  troops 
moved  Into  both  the  PRG  zone  and  con- 
tested areas  to  build  new  permanent  military 
outposts  and  thus  try  to  establish  control 
over  the  area,  in  violation  of  Article  Two 
of  the  cease-fire  protocol,  which  provides  that 
there  can  be  "no  major  redeployments  or 
movements  that  would  extend  each  party's 
area  of  control." 

For  example.  ARVN  built  new  outposts  all 
along  Route  Four  between  My  Tho  and  Vlnii 
Long,  making  that  area  one  of  the  major  bat- 
tlegrounds throughout  1973.  In  nearly  Klen 
Hoa  province,  AR'VN  troops  constructed  out- 
posts in  a  well-established  Communist  base 
area  near  Glong  Trom.  Other  such  operations 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  as  well  as  on  the  Cen- 
tral Coast,  In  places  where  Saigon  had  lost 
ground  in  1972,  were  tJie  subject  of  many 
PRG  demands  for  Investigations  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission;  they  were 
also  the  cause  of  much  of  the  fighting.  As 
the  U.S.  Defense  Attache's  Office  admitted  to 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Inves- 
tigators In  April  1973,  Saigon  had  "Initiated 
several  operations  designed  to  expand  areas  of 
control,"  to  which  the  PRG  had  "reacted 
strongly." 

After  two  months  during  which  the  PLAF 
had  deliberately  maintained  a  low  profile, 
foregoing  the  use  of  main  force  units  In  de- 
fending against  Thleu's  "nibbling  operation," 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  Isaued  a  second  direc- 
tive that  discussed  the  problems  which  had 
arisen  since  the  agreement  was  signed  and 
how  to  deal  with  them.  This  document,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Mission  in  September  and. 
like  the  earlier  directive.  Ignored  by  the 
American  press,  revealed  even  more  clear- 
ly how  the  PRO'S  military  policy  was  related 
to  Its  long-term  revolutionary  strategy. 
Pointing  out  that  the  situation  In  the  South 
was  "not  yet  stable"  due  to  the  "p>ollce 
operations  and  aggression  and  Infringement" 
by  the  Saigon  government,  the  directive 
nevertheleas  reafllrmed  the  strategy  of  "mo- 
bilization of  the  masses  to  stand  up  In  large 
numbers  and  struggle"  so  as  to  "force  the 
enemy  to  Implerren^,  step  by  step,  the  cease- 
fire agreement,  even  though  he  might  be  to- 
tally obstinate.  .  .  ." 

As  for  the  PLAP.  the  directive  specified 
that  when  Saigon's  forces  attacked.  It  had 
to  "fight  back  and  eradicate  the  enemy,"  but 
that  any  military  respon.=e  had  to  contribute 
to  the  political  objective  of  strengthening  the 
Paris  Agreement:  "We  are  not  opening  a  mili- 
tary campaign  of  attacks  everywhere;  we 
only  attack  to  extinguish  plots  of  destruc- 
tion and  obstruction,  to  force  the  enemy  to 
Implement  the  ceasefire  and  the  Agreement 
and  not  to  prolong  the  war  or  to  return  to 
the  war  of  the  past." 

Desnlte  the  Kls?lnger-Tho  conmiunlriue  of 
June  13,  1973.  calling  anew  for  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  ceasefire  and  the  polit- 
ical provisions  of  the  Paris  accord,  reporters 
in  Vietnam  found  that  Saigon's  commanders 
had  received  no  ceasefire  orer'?.  Instead,  Sai- 
gon's offensive  operations  were  noticeably 
stepped  tip. 

In  one  of  the  most  significant  offensives, 
two  regiments  of  Saigon's  Twenty-.second  In- 
fantry Division  and  three  battalions  of 
rangers  were  moved  into  Northern  Blnh  Dinh 
Province  In  August  and  September  to  seize 
twenty  square  miles  of  rlceland  from  the 
PRO.  The  heavy  fighting  In  this  area  during 
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these  months  had  been  routinely  attributed 
by  ARVN  spokesmen  in  Saigon  to  North  Viet- 
namese attacks.  But  then  Thomas  Lippmann 
of  The  Washington  Post,  tipped  off  by  a  U.S. 
official  V,  ho  feared  that  the  ARVN  offensive 
in  Blnh  Dlnh  was  going  to  trigger  a  major 
military  response  In  the  area  by  the  Com- 
mimlsts.  v.ent  to  Blnh  Dlnh  to  get  the  real 
stcry  from  ARVN  officers  themselves.  Similar 
land-grabbing  operations  were  carried  out 
during  the  summer  in  Quang  Nam  and 
Quang  Ngal  provinces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Thleu  had  been  able 
to  violate  the  ceasefire  with  relative  im- 
punity, at  least  In  terms  of  American  reac- 
tions. It  now  seems  clear  that  by  the  autumn 
of  1973  South  Vietnam's  president,  who  had 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  hostility  toward 
the  agreement,  wanted  to  return  to  a  situa- 
tion of  all-out  warfare  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  hoped  It  could  be  presented  as  Sagon's 
response  to  an  offensive  by  the  other  side. 
There  were  apparently  several  considera- 
tlo.is  which  weighed  heavily  In  Thleu's  de- 
cision to  move  toward  an  early  and  open 
break  with  the  Agreement.  First,  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  lo  continue  negotiating  with 
the  PRG  over  the  political  outcome  In  South 
Vietnam  Impaired  his  regime's  legitimacy 
and  lent  credence  to  the  Idea  that  there 
were  indeed  two  admlnLst  rations  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  PRG  claimed.  Thefie  negotiptions. 
and  the  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  to  which  they  were  In- 
tended to  lead,  also  implied  that  his  own 
governments  sovereignty  was  only  tempo- 
rary— even  In  his  own  zone.  Second,  his 
defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment which  called  for  the  restoration  of 
democratic  freedoms  was  the  subject  of  sharp 
political  attacks  by  the  opposition  In  Saigon, 
who  also  charged  that  his  carefully  rlgeed 
Senate  elections  on  August  27  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  Agreement.  Thleu  was  clearly 
irritated  by  these  criticisms  and  felt  that  he 
was  being  put  on  the  political  defensive. 

Probably  more  important  in  Thieu's  cal- 
culations, however,  was  his  feeling  that 
Saigon  faced  a  military  showdown  with  the 
Communists  at  sonxe  point  anyway,  and  that 
it  might  as  well  come  early,  when,  if  he  could 
obtain  U.S.  air  support.  It  would  be  on  his 
terms.  Seeing  the  growing  mood  of  non- 
Involvement  in  the  United  States  as  weU  as 
the  deepening  political  crisis  of  his  primary 
ally,  Richard  Nixon.  Thleu  recognized  the 
indefinite  continuation  of  limited  wEir  as 
dangerous  to  him  In  the  long  run. 

Thleu  had  to  reopen  the  possibility  of 
American  bombing  in  Indochina,  which  Con- 
gress had  at  least  temporarily  closed  during 
the  summer  of  1973.  His  strategy  for  bringing 
about  the  complete  bretikdown  of  the  agree- 
ment and  a  return  to  full-scale  war  with 
U.S.  air  support  consisted  of  (1)  a  concerted 
propaganda  campaign  to  create  American 
anticipation  of  a  Communist  offensive,  and 
(2)  the  launching  of  his  own  "preemptive" 
attacks  against  the  other  side,  which  he 
hoped  would  provoke  a  significant  Commu- 
nist military  response.  Any  Communist  at- 
tack could  then  be  portrayed  to  the  American 
public  as  the  start  of  the  alleged  Hanoi 
offensive. 

It  was  a  desperate  strategy,  but  It  could 
succeed  If  Thleu  were  able  to  persuade  the 
Western  press  to  concentrate  on  speculation 
about  an  Imminent  Communist  offensive 
rather  than  on  covering  his  own  offensive 
operations.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, he  launched  his  campaign  to  focus  media 
attention  on  an  alleged  Communist  plan  for 
a  "general  offensive,"  which  he  said  would 
come  early  in  1974.  U.S  intelligence  analysts 
concede  that  these  charges  came  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
any  such  plan.  Traveling  from  one  military 


gon's  air  force,  without  any  public  announce- 
ment, vastly  Increased  Its  bombing  attacks 
on  the  PRG  zone,  especially  in  Tay  Ntnh.  Gia 
Diiih,  and  Bien  Hoa  provhices  north  of  Sai- 
gon, portraymg  these  sorties  to  correspond- 
ents as  "preventive  attacks." 

At  the  same  time.  ARVN  troops  launched 
new  offensive  operations  Into  PLAP  base 
areas,  not, simply  to  expand  Saigon's  areas  of 
control  but  to  attack  PLAF  main  force  units. 
presumably  in  orcier  to  provoke  Communist 
attacks  in  response.  At  the  end  of  September, 
three  battalions  of  Regional  Forces  and  two 
of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry  Division  were 
ordered  to  assault  a  long-stsnding  PLAT  base 
area  in  Tay  Nlih  Province,  where  they  were 
ambushed  and  had'  to  retreat  with  heavy 
losses,  as  A.HVN  soldiers  told  reporters  In  Tay 
NInh  after  the  battle.  The  Saigon  spokesman 
charged,  however,  that  a  Communl-^t  regi- 
ment had  attacked  two  ARVN  battalions  at 
their  base,  and  the  Thleu  government  con- 
tinues to  cite  this  battle  as  a  major  Commu- 
nist violation  of  the  ceasefire. 

For  their  part,  the  Hanoi  and  PRG  lead- 
ers had  decided  by  the  beginning  of  October 
that  they  had  to  push  back  harder  In  re- 
sponse to  Saigon's  military  pressures  against 
PRG  territory,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
then  by  as  much  as  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
Ite  original  area  at  the  time  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Directives  went  out  at  the  beginning 
of  October  to  Iccal  units  to  punish  Saigon's 
offensive  operations  by  attacking  not  only 
the  units  so  engaged  but  their  rear  bases  as 
well.  The  directives  added,  however,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Intelligence  analysts,  that  the 
purpose  of  such  counterattacks  was  still 
limited  to  punishing  Saigon's  ceasefire  vio- 
lations and  that  they  must  not  cause  the 
breakdown  of  the  ceasefire  Itself. 

ihe  PLAP  then  began  to  roll  back  some 
of  Saigon's  earlier  expansion  into  the  PRG 
zone.  On  October  12,  ARVN  troops  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Bach  Ma  outpost, 
which  they  had  established  on  a  previously 
unoccupied  mountain  top  after  the  ceasefire 
in  an  effort  to  push  beyond  the  ceasefire  line 
In  Thua  Thlen  Province.  (Saigon  has  since 
claimed  this  to  be  another  major  Communist 
violation  of  the  ceasefire.)  The  PRG  also 
claimed,  in  October,  to  have  forced  Saigon 
troops  to  retreat  from  a  number  of  posts 
built  since  the  ceasefire  in  My  Tho  and  Kien 
Phong  provinces. 

Finally,  on  November  4.  the  PLAF  overran 
the  newly  built  ARVN  bases  In  Quang  Due  as 
^vell  as  two  of  the  three  pre-ceasefire  bases 
In  the  province,  one  of  whicl»^v.^as  the  com- 
mand post  for  AR'VN's  mllltftlToperatlons 
there.  Two  days  later,  the  PLAF  overran  the 
last  ARVN  military  outposts  In  Quang  Due 
and  launched  a  rocket  attack  against  Blen 
Hoa  air  base,  the  source  of  the  heavy  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  PRG  villages  and  military 
units  In  the  Third  Military  Zone. 

The  Thieu  goverrmient  Inmiedlately  seized 
on  these  PLAT  counterattacks  to  move  an- 
other step  toward  an  open  rupture  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  entire  Agreement.  Declar- 
ing that  the  "Third  Indochina  War"  had 
begun,  Saigcn  ordered  fifty  air  force  planes  to 
bomb  civilian  targets  In  Loc  Nlnh,  the  only 
PRG  town  which  has  direct  communications 
with  Saigon  via  the  twice-weekly  flights  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission. Then,  in  a  broadcast  on  November 
8.  Saigcn  Radio  quoted  a  military  spokes- 
man as  threatening  to  "launch  operations 
deep  into  their  Banctuarles"  to  punish  al- 
leged PRG  violations  of  the  ceasefire.  And 
on  the  same  day.  the  Saigon  press  spokesman 
said  his  government's  policy  was  to  respect 
the  Agreement  "as  lo'.xg  as  its  good  will 
allows."  When  pressed  to  clarify  the  state- 
ment, he  said,  "If  they  launch  a  big  offien- 
Elve — and  small  attacks  arotind  the  country 
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signals  that  the  Saigon  government  wantea 
to  find  a  pretext  for  brea'K.ing  off  the  negotla-- 
tions  and  that  they  were  ready  to  renounce 
any  limitation  on  their  military  activities. 
They  anticipated  later  statements  by  Thleu 
to  the  same  effect.  On  December  28,  Thleu 
said  that  he  wondered  "whether  or  not  wa 
should  continue  to  be  at  the  bargaining 
tables."  And  on  January  4  of  this  year,  Thleu, 
again  raising  the  specter  of  a  Communist 
offensive— now  discounted  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence— ordered  his  troops  to  ca.ry  out  oper- 
ations "in  the  areas  where  their  army  Is  now 
stationed"  and  declared,  "As  far  as  the  armed 
forces  are  concerned.  I  can  tell  you  the  waJ 
has  restarted."  I 

Thieu's  open  defiance  of  the  Paris  Agree4 
ment  clearly  reflects  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  given  a  virtually  free  hand  by  the  Nlson 
Administration.  In  addition  to'  replacing 
everything  Thieu's  forces  have  used  up  on 
the  battlefield,  the  Administration  seema 
bent  on  increasing  his  military  strength.  Dis- 
regarding Article  Seven  of  the  Agreement 
regulating  "piece  by  piece"  replacement  of 
military  equipment,  the  Pentagon  has  de- 
cided to  supply  Saigon's  air  force  with  F-5B 
aircraft,  which  are  far  more  advanced  than 
the  F-5A's  they  now  have.  (Article  Seven  per- 
mits only  the  provision  of  weaponry  "of  the 
same  characteristics  and  properties"  as  those 
being  replaced.)  | 

The  Neic  York  Times  has  reported  $813  mil-j 
lion  m  U.S.  military  aid  bemg  sent  to  Thleu 
In  fiscal  1974,  and  Pentagon  plans  for  $1  bil- 
lion more  thereafter  to  enlarge  and  modern- 
ize Saigon's  forces.  Some  8.000  "civilian"  ad- 
visers and  technicians  have  been  provided 
to  assist  Thieu's  mUltary  and  police  for  three 
to  five  more  years.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  promised  to  ask; 
Congress  for  authorization  to  intenene  with 
air  power  in  the  event  of  a  Communist  of- 
fensive. I 

Saigon's  complete  military  and  econotnlq 
dependence  on  Washington  gives  the  United 
States  the  key  to  peace  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  while  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  In- 
sists that  Hanoi's  suppliers  restrain  the  Com- 
munist forces,  the  United  States  Is  giving 
Thleu  the  green  light  to  wage  unlimited  war 
against  the  PRG.  Whether  or  not  this  reck- 
less gamble  results  in  the  renewal  of  Amer- 
ican military  involvement,  for  which  Thleu 
so  fervently  hopes,  the  mam  victims  of  tho 
Klsslnger-Nlxon-Thleu  policy  are  once  again 
the  Vietnamese  people,  who  are  being 
cheated  of  the  peace  they  were  promised  a 
year  ago  and  Instead  subjected  to  savage  and 
unending  war. 


base  to  another,  Thieu  coupled  his  charges  coiUd  also  be  considered  a  big  offienslve — 
with  calls  for  "preemptive  attacks"  by  ARVN  the  negotiations  can  break  up." 
units  against  the  Commvmlst  forces  in  their  The  Loc  Nlnh  bombing,  and  the  two  state- 
areas.  The  results  were  soon  apparent:  Sal-  ments  which  came  on  its  heels,  were  clear 
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Vast  Am  From  Untted  Bt\tes  Backs  Saigon 

IN  ComiNtriNG  War  i 

(By  David  K.  Shipler)  | 

Saigon,  SotrrH  VnriNAM,  February  16. — Ray 
Harris  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  has  come  back  to 
Vietnam,  This  time  he  is  not  behind  the 
machine  gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but  be- 
hind a  workbench  at  Bien  Hoa  air  base,  sit- 
ting next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  men 
and  repairing  Jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  civilian  now.  safer  and 
belter  paid.  But  his  changed  role  in  the 
continuing  Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  di- 
minished his  importance,  for  as  a  27-year-old 
Jet-engine  mechanic  he  remains  as  vital  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  as  he  was  Inj 
1966  as  a  19-year-oM  helicopter  gunner.      | 

He  is  among  2,800  American  civilians  with- 
out whose  skills  South  Vietnam's  most 
sophisticated  weapons  would  fall  into  dis- 
repair. Employed  by  private  companies  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment, these  men  constitute  one  facet 
of  a  vast  program  of  American  military  aid 
that  continues  to  set  the  course  of  the  war 
more  than  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreements  and  the  final  withdrawal  of 
Am.erlcan  troops. 
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Whether  the  United  States  Is  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  could  probably  be 
argued  either  way.  But  certainly  the  aid 
directly  supports  South  Vietnamese  viola- 
tions and  so  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords. 

The  United  States,  far  from  phasing  out 
Its  military  involvement  In  South  Vietnam, 
has  descended  from  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a 
high  plateau  of  susbtantlal  support,  dis- 
patching not  only  huge  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  but  also  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens  who  have  become  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply, 
transport  and  Intelligence  systems. 

These  Include  not  Just  the  Vietnam-based 
mechanics  and  technicians  but  also  the  Pen- 
tagon-based generals  who  tour  airfields  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  the  "liaison  men"  who  reportedly 
give  military  advice  from  time  to  time,  the 
civilian  Defense  Department  employes  who 
make  two-to-three-week  visits  to  provide 
highly  specialized  technical  help,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  ofBclals  who  con- 
tinue to  advise  South  Vietnam's  national 
police  on  Intelligence  matters. 

The  total  budgeted  cost  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  Is  t813-mllUon  In  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
for  $1.45-bUlion  next  year,  with  most  of  the 
increase  probably  going  for  ammualtlon, 
which  the  South  Vietname-e  forces  have 
expended  at  a  high  rate. 

TRT7E  COST  KVEN  BIOREX 

The  true  costs  of  the  military  support 
probably  rise  considerably  above  the  official 
figures.  Some  of  the  aid.  for  example,  comes 
In  through  economic  programs  that  dump 
millions  In  cash  into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment's defense  budget.  And  other  costs — 
salaries  of  Pentagon  technicians  who  make 
special  visits,  for  example — are  hidden  in  the 
vast  budgets  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy  and  are  not  labeled 
"Vietnam." 

These  valuable  military  goods  and  services 
have  a  sharp  political  impact.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  resistance  to  any  accom- 
modation with  the  C!ommunists.  Militarily, 
the  extensive  aid  has  enabled  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offensive  at 
times,  laimching  Intensive  attacks  with 
artUlery  and  Jet  fighters  against  Vletcong- 
held  territory. 

Furthermore,  the  American-financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thleu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  agreements'  provision 
for  general  elections,  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  given  access  to  the  press, 
permission  to  run  candidates  and  freedom 
to  rally  support  openly  and  without  inter- 
ference from  the  police. 

VrarCONG  MAINTAIN  PEISSTJM! 

Mr.  Thleu  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms.  The  Vietcong,  refusing  to 
participate  unless  the  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed, have  maintained  military  pressure 
throughout  the  country,  mostly  with 
artillery  and  rocket  attacks  on  Government 
outposts  and.  from  time  to  time,  with  dev- 
astating ground  assaults  against  Govern- 
ment-held positions. 

United  States  intelligence  officials  contend 
that  continuing  American  aerial  recon- 
naissance, as  weU  as  prisoner  interrogation 
and  radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  sent  thousands  of  troops 
and  hundreds  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
south  In  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements 
They  have  also  refurbished  a  dozen  captured 
airfields  and  built  a  large  network  of  roads 
that  threatened  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  two. 

Yet  in  battle  the  Communists  appear  more 
frugal  with  ammtmitlon  than  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  who  have  been  seen  recently  by 
Western  correspondents  spraying  artUlery 
across   wide   areas  under   Vietcong  control 


as  if  there  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of  shells. 
This  difference  has  bolstered  the  view  of  some 
diplomats  that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
unwilling  to  support  an  all-out  offensive  now, 
have  placed  limits  on  the  rate  of  resupply 
to  Hanoi. 

Amid  the  political  st»lemate  then,  the  in- 
conclusive war  continues. 

ItEEPING  JKT3  IN  THE  Am 

Ray  Harris  is  at  his  workbench  In  the  huge 
engine  shop  at  the  Bien  Hoa  air  base  just 
north  of  Saigon.  He  works  for  General  BUec- 
tric.  which  manufacturts  the  Jet  engine  that 
drives  the  Northrop  P-6  fighter,  the  main- 
stay of  Saigon's  air  forct. 

He  hunches  over  a  clpcular  fuser  assembly, 
the  last  part  of  the  engine  before  the  aifter- 
burner.  The  assembly  is  Invisibly  cracked,  and 
Mr.  Harris  is  using  a  machine  about  the  size 
of  a  dentist's  drill  to  grind  down  the  metal 
so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americana  everywhere  In  the 
shop,  which  is  devoted  to  repairing  and  over- 
hauling fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There 
Is  virtually  no  workroom  or  machine  or  as- 
sembly line  where  Amtricans  are  anything 
less  than  essential  parts  of  the  process. 
Although  a  few  are  training  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  work  aventually,  most  are 
simply  doing  the  work,  especially  the  highly 
technical  Jobs,  themselves. 

The  Una  where  rebuilt  Jet  engines  are 
finally  assembled,  for  example,  looks  more 
like  a  factory  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  a  shop  belonging  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  Eight  or  10  Americans  work  on  several 
engines,  and  not  a  Vietnamese  is  In  sight. 

There  are  25  Vietnamese  assigned  here,  a 
f-echnlcian  says  with  a  shrug,  but  he  adds,  "I 
never  see  them." 

OUTPUT    IS    KEPT    HIGH 

Ksn  Martin  of  G.E.  Is  crouching  with  an- 
other American  behind  a  Jet  engine  that  he 
has  Just  assembled  himself  in  four  12-hour 
days.  Without  the  American  technicians,  he 
says  the  shop  could  produce  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  what  It  does.  Another  Ameri- 
can, asked  what  would  happen  If  he  and  his 
colleagues  pulled  out,  replied,  "This  would 
turn  into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  self-serving  and  exaggerated  as  these 
assessments  seem,  they  underscore  the  long- 
term  mlllUry  role  that  American  civilians 
will  have  to  play  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  to  have  continued  ose  of  their  complex 
weapons. 

Without  long  tralnlni;,  mechanics  in  any 
modem  air  force  probalily  could  not  match 
the  skills  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  veterans 
like  Mr.  Harris  but  seasoned  experts  who 
have  been  building  and  rebuilding  engines 
for  years  on  bases  heie  In  In  the  United 
States. 

"Most  of  our  people — ^t-hls  Is  the  only  work 
they've  ever  done."  salfl  Glenn  Miller,  the 
47-year-old  G.E.  supervisor  at  the  shop.  Mr. 
Miller  has  22  years'  experience  with  the  com- 
pany, all  on  Jet  engines. 

His  men  are  so  vital  tjiat  they— and  those 
working  on  helicopters  for  Lycoming  Air- 
craft—were all  placed  on  12-hotir  shifts  last 
month  during  the  week  before  Tet,  the  Lunar 
New  Year  holiday.  Their  objective  was  to  get 
as  many  aircraft  flying  as  possible,  Mr.  Miller 
explained,  to  be  ready  for  any  Communist 
offensive. 

ABOUT    $1,000    IN   A    LONG    WBEK 

Mr.  MUler  figures  that  with  overtime  and 
other  bonuses,  some  of  the  men  made  $1 ,000 
apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  is  cited  by  many  of  the  civilians 
as  the  main  reason  for  their  choice  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  G.E.  employes  get  double  their  base 
salaries,  bringing  the  average  pay  to  $20,000 
or  more,  plus  $16  a  day  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing—an annual  total  in  excess  of  $25,000. 


Since  living  costs  are  low  by  American 
standards,  and  since  the  employes  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  Federal  Income  tax  on 
$20,000  a  year  if  they  are  off  American  sou 
for  at  least  18  months,  many  say  they  save 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Some  add  that  the 
money  has  become  a  sUent  source  of  resent- 
ment among  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  men. 
who  earn  only  $10  to  $35  a  month. 

This,  plus  profound  war-weariness,  has 
made  many  Vietnameae  men  difficult  to 
teach,  the  contractors  say.  "They  are  only 
kids,  all  of  them — they  don't  want  to  be  in 
the  military  to  begin  with,"  said  Elmer 
Adams,  a  former  United  States  Air  Force 
man  who  works  for  Lycoming  supervising 
helicopter  repairs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desire,"  said  a  technician 
for  Cessna  Aircraft  working  at  the  Da  Nang 
air  base.  "They're  been  under  so  much  pres- 
sure for  so  long  they  Just  want  peace. 
They're  peace-minded." 

CRITICISM  OP  AMERICANS 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  the  Ces- 
sna man  went  on:  "All  they  know  is  that 
Americans  came  over  here  and  tore  up  their 
country,  unrooted  their  villages  and  now 
they're  looking  for  food." 

GUbert  Walker,  another  technician,  who 
asked  that  his  company  cot  be  Identified,  ob- 
served: "The  people  I  talk  to  tn  town  care 
very  little  about  the  form  of  government 
they  have.  I  guess  I  don't  feel  much  dif- 
ference. I  don't  feel  too  much  admiration 
for  the  present  Government." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  is  he 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  carry  on  the 
war?  "I  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  to 
keep  the  aircraft  flying,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
working  on  helicopters,  that's  all  I  know. 
Sometimes  I  sit  back  and  think.  What's  it 
all  for,  what's  the  good  of  It  all?  It  seems 
like  an  exercise  in  futUlty,  what  I'm  doing." 

FutUe  or  not,  the  Americans'  work  has 
carried  some  of  them  to  positions  of  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  South  Vietmanese 
mUltary  supply  system.  Tlie  South  Viet- 
namese still  call  many  of  them  "co  van," 
which  means  "advisers,"  and  the  American 
o.'flce  at  the  Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  sign  over 
the  door  that  reads,  "Co  Van." 

The  Americans  often  come  to  identify 
closely  with  their  Jobs,  perhaps  taking  more 
responsibility  than  their  contracts  caU  for. 
In  a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Adams 
of  Lycoming  looked  around  the  Bien  Hoa 
engine  shop  and  remarked,  "We're  In  the 
process — they're  in  the  process,  rather — of 
reorganizing  the  shop." 

MANY  STILL  OI«  PAYROLL 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  supply  and  transportation 
have  remained  an  American  operation.  "We 
Vletnamlzed  logistics,"  said  a  Defense  De- 
partment official  based  In  Saigon. 

That  Is  reportedly  the  principal  reason  the 
United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office — orig- 
inally scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early 
this  year — still  contains  about  1,150  people, 
of  whom  50  are  military  men,  according  to 
official  figures. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Americans  working  for  private  defense 
contractors  has  halted,  allowing  the  figure 
to  level  off  at  approximately  2,800,  down 
2,200  since  July,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  Defense  Attache's  office. 

The  logistics  effort — provision  of  mainte- 
nance, ammunition,  weap)ons,  trucks,  fuel, 
electronics  parts  and  the  like — is  now  the 
basis  for  the  Americans'  most  pervasive  and 
intimate  contacts  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
military.  Depending  on  how  such  terms  as 
"military"  and  "advisers"  are  defined,  there 
Is  evidence  that  the  contacts  occaslonaUy 
cross  Into  areas  of  relaitonship  prohibited  by 
the  Paris  agreements. 

"The  United  States  will  not  continue  Its 
military  Involvement  or  Intervene  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam,"  Article  4 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement  declares. 
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Article  5  says:  "Within  60  days  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement,  there  wUl  be  a  total 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  troops, 
mUitary  advisers  and  military  personnel,  in- 
cluding technical  mUitary  personnel  and 
mUltary  personnel  associated  with  the  pacifi- 
cation program,  armaments,  munitions  and 
war  material  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  to  all  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions and  the  police  force  wUl  also  be  with- 
drawn within  the  same  period  of  time." 

According  to  both  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  officials,  the  American  clvUlans — 
both  employes  of  private  companies  and 
those  of  the  Defense  Department — who  help 
with  supply  activities  not  only  see  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and 
ammunition  they  ask  for  but  also  advise 
them  on  what  to  ask  for. 

Some  of  these  activities  caiQe-tov light  as  a 
restilt  of  the  capture  by  the  Jiaiinese  last 
month  of  a  former  United  States  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  captain,  Gerald  E.  Kosh,  who  was 
aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessel  dur- 
ing a  two-day  battle  with  Chinese  forces  in 
the  Paracel  Islands.  In  the  South  China  Sea. 

Mr.  Kosh,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
later  released,  wm  described  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  as  a  "liaison 
officer"  with  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
whose  Job  was  to  observe  the  efficiency  of 
various  army,  navy  and  air  force  vmlts  and 
report  to  the  Pentagon. 

American  officials  steadfastly  refused  to 
provide  further  detaUs  of  Mr.  Kosh's  Job. 
They  would  not  say  exactly  what  he  was 
supposed  to  observe  or  whether  his  reports 
were  ultimately  shared  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. They  did  say  that  there  were  12  such 
liaison  men  based  in  various  parts  of  Viet- 
nam. 

E.XTENT  OF  ROLE  UNCLEAR 

What  is  not  clear  Is  whether  they  confine 
their  observations  to  such  matters  as  the 
condition  of  equipment  and  the  rate  of 
ammunition  expenditure,  or  whether  they 
evaluate  military  tactics  and  strategies  and 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  alternatives. 

What  is  fairly  certain  is  that  their  reports 
end  up  In  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
perhaps  providing  Indirect  advice  of  one  .sort 
or  another. 

A  South  Vietnamese  officer  in  a  position  to 
know  said  recently  that  normal  procedure 
called  for  an  American  and  a  South  Viet- 
namese to  make  an  inspection  or  auditing 
tour  of  a  military  unit  together.  Then  they 
write  up  their  reports,  sometimes  separately, 
sometimes  together.  The  reports,  he  said,  are 
forwarded  up  the  chain  of  command  in  the 
United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office,  which 
then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Dong  Van  Khuyen.  head  of  the  Logistic  Com- 
mand for  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

More  direct,  overt  advice  is  sometimes 
given  by  zealous  Americans  who  are  still 
stationed  in  every  province.  An  embassy 
official  reported  recently  that  an  American 
based  in  one  province  boasted  to  him  about 
a  successful  mUltary  operation :  "I  told  them 
to  clear  the  Communists  out  of  there." 

Actually,  South  Vietnamese  military  men 
do  not  seem  anxious  for  such  guidanc 
noting  with  some  pain  that  their  countPflTas 
suffered  for  years  under  American  advice. 
What  they  want  from  the  United  States  Is 
military  aid. 

SIX  GENERALS  PAT  A  VISIT 

Clearly,  the  Pentagon  continues  to  attach 
high  priority  to  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military.  Last  fall  a  group  of  six 
Air  Force  generals  based  in  the  Pentagon 
visited  the  Da  Nang  air  base  to  find  out  what 
equipment  and  aid  were  needed,  according 
to  the  base  commander,  Lieut.  Col,  Nguyen 


Tan  Dingh.  He  said  they  were  scheduled  to 

come  again  this  month. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  clvUian  employees  of 
the  Air  Force — one  based  In  Hawaii  and  the 
other  In  Texas — were  flown  to  Vietnam  for  a 
short  stay  so  they  could  give  advice  on  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  plants  that  manufac- 
ture oxygen  for  Jet  fighters.  One  said  he  had 
been  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  frequently  on 
similar  missions  since  1964,  the  other  since 
1968. 

Although  the  Paris  agreements  expllclty 
rule  out  advisers  to  the  police  force,  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  cor- 
respondent, two  high-ranking  officers  said 
they  and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
Saigon  station  chief  of  the  C.I_A.  and  his 
staff.  Sometimes,  they  said,  the  C.I-A.  chief 
asks  the  police  to  gather  intelligence  for  him, 
and  often  they  meet  to  help  each  other  an- 
alyze the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  In  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  men"  who  work 
with  the  police  remain  on  the  Job.  "There  are 
still  some,  but  not  so  many,"  he  said. 

EPISODE  IN  POLICE  STATION 

Local  policemen  still  refer  to  "American 
police  advisers,"  according  to  James  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  The  New  York 
Times,  who  was  detained  by  the  police  late 
in  January  after  a  visit  to  a  Vietcong-held 
area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  in  both  Qui  Nhon. 
where  he  was  held  overnight,  and  Phan 
Thlet,  where  he  was  detained  briefly  while 
being  transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talk- 
ing among  themselves,  referred  to  the  "police 
adviser."  In  Phan  Thlet,  he  reported,  a  po- 
liceman was  overheard  saying,  "Let's  get  the 
American  police  adviser  over  here." 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  New  York  Times 
has  made  repeated  attempts  to  Interview  of- 
ficials In  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  who  are  responsible 
for  American  aid  to  the  police.  Although  the 
officials  appeared  ready  to  discuss  the  subject, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador, Graham  A.  Martin,  to  say  nothing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States  fig- 
ures, the  best  Information  on  police  aid  comes 
from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  cal- 
culated that  as  of  last  June  30  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  De- 
fense Department  has  spent  $131.7-nillllon 
over  the  years  for  police  and  prisons  In  South 
Vietnam.  Despite  a  Congressional  ban  on 
such  assistance  enacted  last  December,  such 
support  has  continued,  according  to  Amer- 
ican officials,  but  they  say  that  no  decision 
has  yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase  out  the 
programs. 

Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
reads:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and  no 
local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  act  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police  or  prison  con- 
struction and  administration  within  South 
Vietnam,  for  training.  Including  computer 
training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect 
to  police,  criminal  or  prison  matters,  or  for 
computers,  or  computer  parts  for  use  for 
South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  poUce  crlml- 
on  matters." 

TRAINING    IN    WASHINGTON 

South  Vietnamese  policemen  are  reported- 
ly still  being  trained  at  the  International 
Police  Academy  in  Washington,  and  techni- 
cal contracts  with  private  companies  that 
provide  computer  services  and  communica- 
tion equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Senator  Kennedy  reported  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  requested  $869,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
training,  $256,000  for  direct  training  of  po- 
licemen, $1.6-mUlion  for  police  communica- 
tions and  W  8-mllllon  for  police  equipment, 


presumably  weapons  and  ammunition,  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  normally 
Included  in  the  totals  for  mUitary  aid.  the 
police  here  have  mUltary  functions,  and  en- 
gage In  infiltration,  arrest.  Interrogation  and 
torture  of  Communists  and  political  dis- 
sidents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  aigree- 
ment,  which  states  in  Article  11:  "Iinme<li- 
ately  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  wUl  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts 
of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  that  have  collabo- 
rated with  one  side  or  the  other,  Insure  .  .  . 
freedom  or  organization,  freedom  of  political 
activities,  freedom  of  belief." 

INTERVIEWS  ARE  RETTSED 

Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  ordered 
American  officials  to  remain  silent  on  the 
subjects  of  military  and  police  aid;  both  ie 
and  the  Defense  Attach^,  MaJ.  Gen.  John  E. 
Murray,  refused  requests  by  The  New  York 
Times  for  Interviews.  Furthermore,  the  em- 
bassy told  at  least  two  private  companies— 
Lear-Slegler,  which  employs  a  large  force  of 
aircraft  mechanics  here,  and  Computer 
Science  Corporation,  which  works  on  military 
and  police  computer  systems — to  say  nothing 
publicly  about  their  work,  according  to  com- 
pany executives. 

The  official  nervousness  Is  attributed  by  an 
embassy  employe  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's apprehension  about  the  inclination  of 
Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
Ambassador  has  reportedly  told  several  non- 
Govemment  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  is  In  a  crucial  period  and  that  he 
sees  his  role  as  unyielding  support  to  build 
up  and  preserve  a  non-Communist  regime. 

He  is  reported  to  have  pressed  Washington 
to  provide  new  weapons  for  Saigon  to  coun- 
teract the  infiltration  of  troops,  t^nks  and 
artillery  from  North  Vietnam  since  the  cease- 
fire. For  example,  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  delivery  of  F-5E  fighter  planes  to  replace 
the  slower,  less  maneuverable  and  less  heav- 
ily armed  F-5's,  many  of  which  were  rushed 
to  S<5Uth  Vietnam  In  the  weeks  before  the 
cease-fire. 

VIOLATION  IS   CHARGED 

Privately,  officers  In  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  scoff  at 
the  American  contention  that  supply  of  the 
planes  does  not  violate  the  Paris  agreements, 
which  permit  only  one-for-one  replacement 
of  weapons  "of  the  same  characteristics  and 
properties."  A  high-ranking  official  of  one  of 
the  non-Communist  delegations,  asked  re- 
cently If  he  thought  the  United  States  was 
faithfully  observing  the  one-for-one  rule,  re- 
plied, "Of  course  not." 

There  is  nothing  the  commission  can  Ao 
about  It  without  permission  from  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Viat- 
cong  to  investigate,  and  permission  is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Saigon 
side.  Similarly,  the  commission  has  been  un- 
able to  audit  other  Incoming  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  both  sides.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  cease-fire,  the  United  States 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  $5.4-mlUlon 
worth  of  ammunition  a  week,  apparently  un- 
accompanied by  pressure  to  restrain  mlUtary 
activities. 

Several  weeks  ago  Elbrldge  Durbrow,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  from  1967 
to  1961.  came  to  Saigon  and  met  with  Am- 
bassador Martin  and  General  Murray,  Mr. 
Durbrow,  who  denounced  the  Paris  agree- 
ments and  who  declares,  "I  am  a  domino- 
theory  man,"  was  asked  by  newsmen  whether 
the  American  officials  had  Indicated  that  they 
were  trying  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  vio- 
lating the  cease-fire.  | 

"Not  from  anybody  did  we  hear  that,"  be 
repUed.  Then,  referring  to  General  Murray, 
he  said:  "He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  alt- 
Just  th  opposite.  If  you  are  not  going  to  <le- 
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fend  yourself  you  might  as  well  give  up  and 
let  Hanoi  take  over." 


ENERGY  IDEAS  FROM 
CAIilPORNIANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ingtoa,  D.C.,  Is  not  the  only  place  where 
people  are  doing  serious  thinking  about 
the  energy  crisis.  Not  by  any  means. 

My  mail  last  month  was  f  uU  of  good 
ideas  from  CaUfomians  for  conserving 
our  fuels  and  for  developing  new  sources 
of  energy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Just  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  interesting 
ideas  that  were  sent  in  to  my  Washington 
office  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sugges- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enkrgt  Idkas  Prom  Calxtobnians 

"My  husband  changes  the  oil  in  oiir  car 
every  4,000-6,000  miles.  What  happens  to  all 
that  discarded  oil?  Can  It  be  re-cycled  for 
heating  purposes?  If  service  stations  can  col- 
lect and  re-cycle  motor  oU,  how  about  the 
thousands  like  us  who  change  tbeU-  own  oU? 
Depots  could  be  set  up  where  people  could 
discard  used  oil." — Mrs.  Juanlta  Hendrlck- 
son.  Smith  River. 

'Why  do  businesses  have  to  keep  their  out- 
side advertising  Ughts  long  after  they  are 
closed  at  night?  Why  do  billboards  have  to 
be  lit?  In  a  city  the  size  of  San  Jose,  the 
savings  from  turning  off  outdoor  lighting 
displays  would  be  enormous." — Elizabeth 
Portln.  San  Jose. 

"By  making  California's  right  turn  on  red 
light  legal  across  the  country,  we  could  min- 
imize Idling  and  excessive  stop-and-start 
traffic,  thus  conserving  gasoline.  Also  syn- 
chronize all  traffic  signals  to  facUltate  traffic 
flow. — John  Patton,  Los  Qatos. 

"I  recently  visited  Israel  and  saw  solar 
heaters  In  wide  use  heating  water  for  house- 
holds. I  would  think  heaters  of  this  type 
could  be  similarly  used  In  the  United  States 
aa  well— at  least  In  the  southern  states  "— 
Rudolf  Stelner,  Loe  Angeles. 

"The  underground  gasification  of  coal  Is 
an  extremely  promising  remedy  for  many  of 
our  energy  problems.  In  this  process  two  or 
more  wells  are  driven  into  the  strata  which 
contain  veins  of  coal.  Air  or  oxygen  is 
pumped  down  through  one  of  these  wells  and 
the  coal  Is  set  'aflre.'  The  burning  process  Is 
Incomplete  so  the  gases  which  emerge  from 
the  second  weU  are  rich  In  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  fuel8."-^ames  Ooodykoontz 
Santa  Monica. 

"The  Indianapolis  500  should  be  changed 
to  make  awards  based  on  mUes-per-gallon 
per  pound  weight  of  car,  rather  than  speed 
This  would  stimulate  the  auto  Industry  to 
produce  a  true  economy  car  and  reduce  the 
potential  for  fatal  accidents  like  last  year  "— 
John  Walling.  Sunnyvale. 

"How  about  a  federal  employees  shuttle 
bus  system  in  communities  where  large  nimi- 
bers  of  federal  buUdlngs  and  installations  are 
located?  In  Los  Angeles  where  there  are  ten 
major  federal  locations,  a  minimum  of  6 
buses  could  move  thousands  of  federal  em- 
ployees to  and  from  work  with  enormous  sav- 
ings In  fuel  and  reduced  air  pollution  "— 
John  M.  Embry.  Inglewood. 

"In  El  Cajon  they're  creating  methane  gas 
from  garbage.  The  same  Is  being  done  with 
sewage  at  Huntington  Beach  and  the  meth- 
ane gas  created  runs  their  municipal  Indus- 
trial plants.  The  know-how  already  exists. 
So  does  an  unlimited  and  perpetual  source 
of  raw  material.  All  that  Is  missing  is  the 
will  and  the  money— two  problems  that  Con- 


gress could  solve  In  a  hurry." — John  E.  Har- 
rison, Oceanslde. 

"The  Navy  has  run  torpedoes  on  pure  alco- 
hol for  50  years.  Many  other  machines  have 
been  run  effectively  with  a  mixture  of  gaso- 
line and  alcohol.  Alcohol  and  similar  gases 
and  Uqtiids  can  be  produced  from  sugar, 
grain,  silage,  garbage,  wood,  etc.  Why  not  a 
new  fuel?" — Rear  Admiral  P..  H.  Rodgers, 
USN.  Ret.,  San  Diego. 

"Use  of  alcohol  for  auto  fuel  v/ould  elimi- 
nate air  pollution.  It  would  also  solve  the 
gasoline  crisis.  Conversion  of  auto  engines  to 
use  alcohol  would  create  many  jobs.  Race  car 
fuel  even  now  is  largely  methanol,  a  refined 
wood  alcohol." — Lyle  Litton,  Auburn. 

"At  the  Lav.rence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  we 
are  saving  one  half  to  two-thirds  of  our  iuel 
bill  In  certain  buildings  by  shutting  down 
the  heat  systems  at  night  and  on  weekends. 
and  by  lowering  the  room  thermostats.  An- 
other area  where  a  significant  savings  can  be 
made  is  in  the  use  of  pilot  Ughts  which  con- 
tinuously bum  gas.  It  is  estimated  that  such 
pilot  lights  waste  the  equivalent  of  one-sixth 
of  a  million  ban-el.s  of  g?-soline  per  day." — 
Andrew  M.  Sessler.  Director,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory-,  Berkeley. 

"Has  anyone  given  thought  to  the  prac- 
ticality of  using  our  Navy  ships  to  generate 
po'ver  In  coastal  cities?  I  don't  mean  the 
nuclear  ships  so  much  aa  the  turbo-electrics 
and  the  "mothballed"  steamers.  They  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  electricity  and  have 
been  used  on  occasion  to  furnish  power  in 
disaster  areas." — E.  B.  Stowell,  Oakland. 


EXTENSION  OF  USDA  SPECIAL  AU- 
THORITY TO  PURCHASE  FOODS 
AT  MARKET  VALUE  FOR  DISTRI- 
BUTION TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  DOMEOTCI.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
clearly  indicated  its  intention  to  discon- 
tinue the  purchase  of  commodities  which 
have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  Ameri- 
can schools,  charitable  institutions  and 
summer  camps  for  children.  I  view  this 
development  with  mixed  emotions  for  I 
have  supported  the  concept  of  conver- 
sion to  a  system  of  "target  prices"  rather 
than  the  direct  purchases  used  in  the 
Department's  past  market  administra- 
tion programs.  The  loss  to  New  Mexico 
school  children  of  in  excess  of  $2  million 
per  year  of  USDA  donated  foods  is  alarm- 
ing. It  is  somewhat  offset  by  USDA's 
plans  to  provide  7  cents  per  school  lunch 
to  each  school  to  purchase  foods  to  re- 
place the  last  distribution.  School  lunch 
officials  in  New  Mexico  fear  that  rising 
wholesale  food  costs  and  their  lack  of 
comparative  volume  buying  power  will 
significantly  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  7  cents. 

Additionally,  I  am  imaware  of  any 
USDA  plan  to  provide  money  in  lieu  of 
the  foods  now  going  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  summer  camps  for  children. 
The  New  Mexico  Legislature  is  aware 
of  these  potential  losses  and  has  ad- 
dressed them  in  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  14  which  was  signed  by  Gov.  Bruce 
King  in  February  of  this  year.  I  share 
this  concern  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  joint  memorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
memorial  was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


House  Joint  Memorial  No.  14 
A   joint   memorial  requesting  the   Congres? 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  leglslatloi. 
extending   the   authority   of    the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase food  items  at  market  prices  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  and  to  educational 
and  charitable  Institutions 
Whereas,  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  has  had  Increasing  difficulty  In 
acquiring  the  variety  and  quantities  of  vari- 
ous food  Items  that  they  historically  have 
been  purchasing  and  distributing  to  needy 
persons  In  households,  schools  operating  a 
non-profit  food  program,  charitable  institu- 
tions,   orphanages,    child    care    centers    and 
similar  agencies  serving  tlie  needy;  and 

Whereas,  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  Imposed  limitations  on  the  variety  and 
quantities  of  food  that  could  be  purchased 
for  food  distribution  programs,  and,  to  al- 
leviate this  problem,  congress  enacted  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-96  to  authorize 
the  department  of  agriculture  to  purchase 
food  at  market  prices  until  June  30,  1974; 
and 

Whereas,  an  extension  of  Section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-86  Is  needed  to  allow  the  food 
help  programs  for  the  needy,  the  school  and 
institutional  recipient  agencies  and  other 
food  programs  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  to  purchase  In  volume  based  upon 
expert  guidance  on  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  food; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  enact  legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  Section  4 fa)  of  Public  Law  93-86  until 
June  30,  1975  or  any  later  date:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of 
the  United  States  house  of  representatives, 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  senate.  Senators  Brooke,  McGovern 
and  Kennedy  and  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  had  the  special  privilege  of 
addressing  the  third  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Student  Lobby.  This  or- 
ganization, sprung  from  early  successful 
student  lobbying  efforts  in  California, 
has  a  membership  of  300  colleges  and 
universities  and  more  than  2.4  million 
students  from  across  the  country. 

These  young  people  have  determined 
that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  policies 
of  government.  They  have  set  about  to 
make  known  their  views  on  issues  which 
vitally  affect  their  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  meaningful  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  will  con- 
verge today  on  the  offices  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  expres.s  their  con- 
cerns on  a  niunber  of  specific  issues,  such 
as  problems  of  skyrock3ting  tuition,  the 
need  to  continue  guaranteed  student 
loans,  proposed  reductions  in  college 
work-study  funds,  assuring  a  full  mini- 
mum wage  for  students  and  young  peo- 
ple, and  instituting  reduced  air  fares 
where  feasible.  As  citizens,  voters,  and, 
very  often,  taxpayers,  these  students 
have  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues here  and  in  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  these  young  people. 
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Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  an  address  by  Willis 
Edwards,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Student  Lobby, 
as  well  as  a  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
which  relates  to  the  conference  which 
now  is  in  progi-ess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items,  along  with  an  open  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  congressional 
checklist  of  student  concerns,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech   of    Willis   Edwards   io   Natio.val 
Student  Lobby  Conference 

Despite  Gordon  Strachan's  much  echoed 
advice  that  young  people  should  stav  away 
from  Washington,  we  did  not.  We  did  not 
and  we  will  not — we  will  not  because  we 
know  that  what  happens  here  in  Washing- 
ton, on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  White  House 
affects  our  lives  as  students  and  affects  It 
dally. 

When  the  American  people  did  not  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
as  students  told  them.  When  the  American 
people  did  not  understand  the  civil  rights 
movement,  we  as  students  told  them.  When 
the  American  people  did  not  understand  en- 
vironmental issues,  we  as  students  told  them. 
When  the  American  people  do  not  understand 
the  crisis  in  education,  we  as  students  tell 
them — and  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

For  students  when  organized  and  when 
well  prepared  we  present  a  formidable  poli- 
tical jorce  which  cannot  be  Ignored.  NSL  Is 
such  a  force. 

NSL  is  students  fighting  for  their  educa- 
tion, fighting  for  their  future.  NSL  Is  stu- 
dents fighting  the  Inequities  In  Federal  aid 
to  education  that  denies  an  education  to 
thoee  who  need  it  most  and  can  afford  it 
least.  NSL  is  students  fighting  to  halt  rapid- 
ly mounting  tuition  that  causes  a  two-and-a- 
half  percent  drop-out  rate  for  every  $loo 
mcrease  in  tuition.  NSL  Is  students  fighting 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis 
OU  students.  NSL  Is  fighting  for  a  decent 
minimum  wage  equal  to — not  less  than — the 
going  rate.  NSL  Ls  students  concerned  with 
child  care  centers,  with  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  with  women's  rights,  and 
discrimination   against   minorities. 

NSL  Ls  students  being  heard— student's 
needs.  ivSL  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
successful  in  Congress.  Last  year,  we  lobbied 
Congress  for  passage  of  a  $1.6  bUUon  Federal 

aid  package  for  the   1974-75   school   year 

which  meant  a-half-a-bllllon  dollars  more 
for  students  this  year  than  last.  That's 
money — money  for  education.  NSL  has  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  Congress  for  passage  of  the 
Harris  amendment  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  placing  Congress  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating students  on  boards  of  trustees.  In 
my  region  alone.  Valerie  Mclntyxe  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Oregon  board  of  education 
as  has  Seth  Bruner  in  California.  NSL  means 
$350  million  more  in  supplemental  student 
aid  for  undergraduates.  More  money  for  ed- 
ucation. NSL  aided  In  the  adoptloiti  of  the 
$1  billion  basic  opportunity  grants  program 
in  1972.  And  NSL  was  successful  In  beating 
back  a  bill,  dubbed  "the  McDonald's  plan" 
sponsored  by  business  Interests  that  would 
have  lowered  the  student  minimum  wage  to 
80  percent  of  the  regular  wage.  That  would 
have  cost  students  millions  of  dollars  In  lost 
wages. 

NSL  aided  In  the  narrow  defeat  of  the 
food  stamp  eligibility  provision  that  would 
have  declared  students  Ineligible  for  food 
stamps  unless  they  were  on  welfare  or  mar- 
ried with  one  or  more  children.  NSL  called 
for  and  got  a  congressional  hearing  to  review 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  to  abol- 
ish student  air  fares.  The  Senate  passed  a 
biU  based  on  those  hearings.  Though  still 
In  the  House,  the  bill  If  passed  means  a  $50 
million  annual  savings  for  students.  That's 
more  money. 

From  air  fares  to  scholarships,  from  food 
stamps  to  wages — NSL  Is  about  money. 
Money  Issues  that  affect  us  as  students. 

Now,  once  again,  we  are  here  In  Washing- 
ton to  educate  the  American  people  about 
our  concerns  for  education.  We  are  here  to 
actively  lobby  Congress  on  behalf  of  students. 
Our  goals  for  this  conference  are  clear — to 
make  known  that  In  an  age  of  skyrocketing 
costs.  Federal  aid  to  education  must  increase 
not  decrease,  that  tuition  Increases  must  be 
halted  to  stop  the  robbery  of  educational 
opportunities  from  all  citizens.  We  are  here 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  create  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  funding  child-care 
centers,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  to  Increase  women's  rights,  and  to 
halt  the  disproportionate  Impact  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  on  the  student,  which  means  a 
one  dollar  Increase  in  tuition  for  every  one 
dollar  increase  in  the  price  of  a  tankful  of 
of  pas. 

This  conference  seeks  to  make  NSL  weU- 
known — to  widen  our  recognition  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  build  and  perpetuate  our 
reputation  as  being  knowledgeable  of  ex- 
actly what  we  are  discussing,  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  an  effective  on-going  orga- 
nization here  in  Washington  open  to  input 
from  the  campuses,  and  to  elect  a  board  of 
directors  from  candidates  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  issues  confronting  us  and 
are  prepared  to  make  a  personal  commitment 
to  raising  money,  organizing  regional  con- 
ferences, and  attending  board  meetings  here 
in  Washington,  among  other  responsibilities. 

Our  work  does  not  end  with  this  confer- 
ence. We  must  take  back  to  our  campuses 
what  we  have  learned  here.  We  must  estab- 
lish lobby  offices  on  each  campus,  and  seek 
out  interested  students.  We  must  build  and 
maintain  an  efficient  communications  net- 
work among  campuses  at  the  local.  State,  re- 
gional, and  national  levels  to  reduce  oxir  de- 
pendence on  mailings  from  Washington.  NSL 
on  the  campus  level  must  involve  itself  In 
public  Interest  research  groups,  In  voter  reg- 
istration, with  child-care  centers,  and  with 
Issues  that  affect  students  as  individuals: 
political  Issues. 

Why  must  we  do  these  things?  Why  must 
this  conference  be  a  success?  SIMPLY  be- 
cause NSL  has  the  potential  for  being  the 
most  powerful  lobby  group  In  Washington 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  2,000  schools 
were  members  of  NSL — no  one  but  no  one 
could  Ignore  us,  our  presence  would  be  too 
great.  There  are  ten  million  students  In  the 
United  States  and  for  as  long  as  there  are 
students  there  will  be  NSL  to  represent 
them — because  ten  million  students  cannot 
and  will  not  go  unnoticed. 

We  have  been  right  too  often  to  let  anyone 
teU  us  to  stay  away  from  Washington.  We 
know  that  we  are  right  because  education 
is  the  right  of  every  American.  We  are  here 
to  protect  that  right  and  to  Insure  that  the 
Injustices  of  the  past  are  not  repeated. 

GErrrNG  Kids  Ott  Stbeets  and  Into  Congress 
(By  Marlene  Clmons) 

Washington.— Remember  that  dramatic 
moment  last  summer  during  the  Senate  Wa- 
tergate hearings,  when  Sen.  Joseph  Montova 
(D-N.M.>  asked  former  White  House  aide 
Gordon  Strachan  what  advice  he  would  give 
young  people  Interested  In  public  service  and 
in  the  future  of  their  country? 

Strachan,  near  tears,  replied:  "My  advice 
would  be  to  stay  away." 

Seven  months  have  passed  since  those 
tense  few  seconds  In  the  old  Senate  Caucus 
Room  and  Strachan's  words  seem  to  have  af- 


fected some  members  of  America's  student 
population — but  not  quite  the  way  he  might 
have  anticipated. 

■  I  can't  stay  away.  There's  no  way  I  can 
stay  away,"  Willis  Edwards  said.  "I  have  to 
live  In  this  country  for  the  rest  cf  my  life." 

Edwards  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Student  Lobby  and 
head  of  its  California  state  operation.  The 
lobby  is  a  federation  of  state  organizations, 
student  governments  and  Individuals  who 
have  come  together  at  both  the  state  and  na- 
tional levels  to  work  for  the  interests  of  col- 
lege and  university  students  all  over  the 
country. 

One  indication  of  Strachan's  Influence  on 
students  might  well  be  in  evidence  here  this 
weekend  as  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
lobby  arrive  Ui  Washmgton  for  a  five-day  na- 
tional conference  and  lobbying  effort  Lead- 
ers of  the  organization  are  hoping  for  an  at- 
tendance of  from  700  to  1.000,  with  member 
students  paying  their  own  way  to  the  capital 
from  their  respective  schools"  There  will  be 
two  days  of  Issue  workshops  followed  by  two 
days  of  actual  lobbymg  on  Capitol  Hlil. 

"One  of  the  big  things  in  the  conference 
will  be  role-playing."  said  Arthur  Rodbell, 
executive  direcu^r  of  the  lobby,  who  is  based 
in  Its  national  office  here.  "We're  going  to 
bring  congressmen  In  to  work  with  the  stu- 
dents, to  practice  with  them.  Then  we're  go- 
ing to  send  the  students  right  to  the  HUl." 

One  of  the  conference  goals,  Edwards  said, 
is  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
lobbyist  and  the  legislator.  "We  want  the 
congressmen  to  take  off  their  Jackets  and  re- 
las,"  Edwards  said.  "We  want  to  try  to  un- 
derstand what  their  problems  are  and  we 
want  them  to  understand  what  our  problems 
are." 

The  lobby,  which  now  claims  a  member- 
ship of  2.4  million  students  and  300  member 
schools,  grew  out  of  a  1969  effort  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Two  state  student  lobbies  were  created 
then  to  work  in  Sacramento  for  Increased 
student  financial  aid  and  low  tuition  rates 
and  against  proposed  education  cuts  in  the 
budget.  In  April,  1971,  encouraged  by  the 
successful  response  In  California,  a  group 
of  students  formed  into  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee for  a  national  lobbying  office 

Four  student  advocates  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington that  summer  to  begin  work.  Fund- 
ing came  from  Individual  membership  dues, 
as  well  as  fees  paid  by  the  student  govern- 
ments of  member  schools. 

"The  term  lobbying  has  had  a  very  nega- 
tive connotation  m  this  era  of  Watergate,  a 
connotation  of  corruption  and  aU  that  goes 
with  it — and  In  my  mind  It  Just  shouldn't 
be  that  way,"  said  Steve  Pressman,  an  18- 
year-old  freshman  at  UC  Berkeley,  who  Is 
serving  as  Calilornia  state  coordinator  for 
the  lobby.  ■Lobbying  is  an  effective  way  of 
influencing  people. 

"The   National   Student   Lobby    thinks   of 
Itself  as  consumers  of  education.  A  collective 
group  with  common  goals  and  interests. 
into  the   system 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the  lobbv  Is  to  get 
students  within  the  system,"  Pressman  con- 
tinued. "It's  probably  the  only  way  we're  go- 
ing to  get  things  done.  This  Is  a  change  from 
the  early  19e0r. 

"This  may  sound  like  a  cliche,  but  we're 
getting  kids  off  the  streets  and  Into  the 
halls  of  Congre.'^s.  They  don't  want  to  get 
their  heads  beaten  in.  If  we  could  get  all 
the  thousands  of  schools  !n  the  country,  we 
would  be  the  most  Influer.tlal  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington. That  might  sound  idealistic,  since 
we  don't  have  the  money  of  other  lobbies, 
but  we  have  the  potential  of  more  than  9 
million  students." 

Most  of  the  concerns  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Lobby  are  financial.  It  wants  more  fed- 
eral  money  for  higher  education.  It  wants 
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to  keep  tuition  rates  at  a  standstill.  One  of 
Its  biggest  current  priorities  Is  the  restora- 
tion of  youth  fare  airline  discounts  which 
have  been  ordered  phased  out  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board, 

"Our  position  Is  that  by  eliminating  the 
youth  fare,  they  are  taking  away  a  student's 
mobility."  Rodbell  said.  "There  are  1.5  mil- 
lion students  who  travel  more  than  500  miles 
lo  school,  and  by  taking  away  youth  fares 
they  are  adding  $300  a  year  to  travel  ex- 
penses." 

To  mobilize  students  who  cannot  lobby 
in  person,  they  have  run  a  series  of  ads, 
part  of  which  read:  "If  you've  flown  re- 
cently, you  know  that  a  youth  fare  ticket 
co!>ts  about  50'-"  more  than  it  did  last  year. 
By  this  time  next  year,  youth  fares  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  tJnless  you  do  something 
about  It. 

"That's  because  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  thinks  that  airlines  shouldn't  'dis- 
criminate' by  charging  som?  people  less 
money  than  other  people.  Despite  the  fact 
that  some  people  have  less  money  than  other 
people." 

They  urge  student  constituents  to  write 
to  Rep.  John  Jarman  (D-Okla.i,  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  on  transporta- 
tion and  aeronautics  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  request- 
ing hearlT'.ps  on  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis  iR-Callf.)  that  would  reestab- 
lish youth  and  family  fares,  as  well  as  Ini- 
tiate reduced  rates  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  The  bill  was  orielnally  Intro- 
duced in  January,  1973,  and  reintroduced  in 
an  undated  form  last  May. 

"We  felt  at  the  time  that  the  airlines 
weren't  hurting  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned and  they  were  flying  many  of  the 
planes  half  full  or  less,"  said  Kenna  Haggart. 
learlslatlve  assistant  to  Pettis.  The  bill,  she 
said,  has  not  been  rewTltten  since  the  on- 
slaught of  the  fuel  shortai^e  and  she  admits 
its  chances  have  been  damaged  a.s  a  result. 

"This  enerey  thing  is  a  change,"  Ms.  Hag- 
gart said.  "Now  there  are  fewer  flights  and 
less  room.  Now  the  airlines  may  actually  be 
losing  money. 

"I  think  it  has  hurt  chances  for  the  bill's 
passage,  but  the  Congressman  and  I  haven't 
discussed  It  at  all  since  the  energy  crisis  took 
hold.  We  may  have  to  change  it." 

AREAS    OF   CONCERN 

Although  the  energy  crisis  may  have  weak- 
ened the  student  lobby's  position  on  this 
particular  ls.sue.  it  also  has  resulted  In  new 
areas  for  the  lobby's  concern  and  atten- 
tion. 

"Commuting  students  use  their  automo- 
biles to  get  to  and  from  schools,"  Rodbell 
said.  "Also,  a  lot  of  students  work  In  cities 
where  they  go  to  school.  Often  they  attend 
classes  In  the  morning  on  campus,  and  then 
go  to  work,  and  then  sometimes  drive  back 
to  campus  again.  They  can't  car  pool  and 
they  probably  drive  about  30  miles  a  day." 

The  objectives  of  the  lobby  are  to  keep 
the  cost  of  gas  at  50  cente  a  gallon  and  have 
students  treated  as  workers  when  It  comes 
to  obtaining  gas.  "They  (eally  are  workers," 
Rodbell  said.  "But  they  ogly  earn  about  one- 
third  of  what  regular  workers  earn.  And  if 
rationing  goes  Into  effect,  coupons  would  be 
Issued  at  the  driver's  place  of  residence.  That 
means  students  would  have  to  go  home  to  get 
their  coupons — and  without  a  reduced  airline 
rate." 

In  California,  the  local  lobby  Is  organizing 
a  conference  on  car  pools  at  Cal  State  L-A. 
In  March  and  may  attempt  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem for  Southern  California  schools.  "Energy 
problems  are  local  as  well  as  natlooal," 
Edwards  said. 

In  California  and  In  other  states  where  lob- 
bying on  the  local  level  is  taking  place,  the 
emphasis  l5  on  keeping  tuition  down.  The 
preaaxire  from  students  began  more  intensely 
last  summer  after  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,  In  a  report  released 


July  12.  recommended  that  public  college 
tuition  double  within  the  next  decade  in 
order  to  account  for  one-third  of  college's 
Income.  At  current  levels,  the  report  said, 
tuition  covered  about  17?r  of  total  education 
costs,  with  the  rest  being  paid  from  public 
funds.  Raises  of  5.8  vr  a  year  were  suggested 
for  private  college  tuition,  slightly  less  than 
the  current  7  '7o . 

(The  commission  also  called  for  Increased 
federal  aid,  especially  In  the  form  of  direct 
grants  to  students,  whlcb  it  said  should  rise 
from  a  1970-71  level  of  SS  billion  to  83.5  bil- 
lion In  the  same  period  was  recommended 
for  aid  Institutions. ) 

The  National  Student  Lobby  Is  at  odds 
with  the  commission's  request  for  the  tuition 
hike. 

"If  tuitions  are  doubltd,  it  will  create  an 
elitist  system  that  would  shut  down  a  lot  of 
schools  and  cut  off  ctudents,"  Rodbell  said. 
"It's  a  Catch-22  where  everybody  loses.  It  Just 
does  not  make  any  sense." 

Edwards  said  his  staff  was  working  partic- 
ularly hard  in  Sacramento  talking  with  leg- 
islators, members  of  the  board  of  regents  and 
school  trustees  to  maintain  the  current 
levels.  "The  latest  Sgures  we  have  show  tui- 
tion for  the  UC  system  Ib  about  $637  a  year, 
Edwards  said.  "It's  between  $200  and  $300  a 
year  in  the  California  state  systems  and  we 
want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

"It's  considerably  hlgber — betv.een  $2,500 
and  $3,000 — in  private  uriiversitles — can  you 
Inxaglne  minority  students  or  low  Income 
students  trying  to  get  Into  those  schools? 
We  feel  higher  tuition  hurts  all  students, 
rich  and  poor,  and  an  education  should  not 
be  denied  to  anyone." 

The  western  region  student  lobby  already 
has  taken  credit  for  several  victories.  Includ- 
ing more  money  In  the  state  of  California  for 
education  and  the  appointment  of  several 
young  people  to  education-related  commis- 
sions and  committees.  Valerie  Mclntyre,  21,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Cnlversity  of  Oregon, 
active  in  the  lobby,  was  appointed  recently  to 
the  Oregon  state  board  of  higher  education. 

"I've  been  appointed  to  Mayor  Tom  Brad- 
ley's commission  of  social  service.s,"  Edwards 
said.  "And  Robert  Moretti  (speaker  of  the 
state  Assembly)  has  Jast  appointed  a  UC 
Davis  student  to  the  state  commission  on 
higher  education,  an  advisory  body.  We  feel 
that's  a  tremendous  push-through.  We  need 
students  there.  Our  aim  Is  to  get  students  on 
state  boards  all  across  tlie  country  if  it  takes 
from  now  to  doomsday."  | 

National  Stddent  Lobby, 
Washington.  DC,  Fehruary  26,  1974. 

Dear  Concresspep.sojt  :  This  week  900 
students  from  44  states  are  In  Washington 
to  speak  with  Congresspersons  and  Senators 
on  l">«;ues  concerning  access  to  post-second- 
ary education  and  Issiaes  of  concern  to  stu- 
dents as  citizens.  In  specific  terms: 

( 1 )  There  is  a  severe  money  crunch  on 
campus.  Tuitions  and  other  costs  of  attend- 
ing college  are  soaring.  In  the  last  decade, 
per  capita  Income  rose  5.8  percent  annual 
rate,  but  averacje  tuition  and  fees  rose  by 
an  average  of  7  percent.  Also,  the  recent  In- 
crease in  the  rate  in  Inflation  threatens 
higher  education  even  further.  Therefore, 
appropriations  for  student  eisslstance  pro- 
grama  are  our  First  Priority.  Students 
are  here  to  work  with  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Congress,  and  the  Administration  to 
redeem  the  bi-partisan  pledge  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  that  "no  person  be 
denied  access  to  post -secondary  education  for 
financial  reasons."  Tl-.e  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion figures  show  that  Federal,  State,  and 
private  financial  aid  prqgrams  are  funded  at 
only  approximately  50  percent  of  "financial 
need"  (as  determined  by  students  parents 
confidential  financial  etatements)  a*;  the 
pre.sent  time.  The  Educational  system  ati  well 
aa  the  political  system  must  be  opened  up 
for  all. 


(2)  Because  the  new  Basic  Opportunity 
Grant  program  Is  available  only  to  first  and 
second  year  students,  College  Work-Study 
money  is  critical  to  students  trj'i.ig  to  work 
tlieir  way  through  college  as  Juniors  or  sen- 
iors. Though  tho  iiuir.ber  of  students 
eligible  for  wcrk-study  has  Increased  by  25% 
bi.;ce  1972,  the  funding  has  not  even  kept 
prce  u  ith  the  Inadequate  funds  of  2  years 
ago.  The  Administration  has  again  requested 
no  increase  for  fiscal  year  1975  college  work- 
study  money.  We  urge  your  support  this  year 
in  lifting  the  funding  significantly  above  the 
woefully  Inadequate  $270  million  figure.  An 
Increase  of  150  million  to  the  $420,000,000 
authorized  level  would  mean  over  200,000 
student  Jobs,  and  opportunity  for  the  cur- 
rent 500,000  work-study  students  to  work 
more  hours.  We  feel  IJils  is  particularly 
needed  as  the  economy  may  take  a  down- 
turn and  students  are  often  the  first  released 
from  Jobs. 

(3)  The  needs  test  (or  "means  test")  which 
was  implemented  in  March  1973  after  pas- 
sage of  the  1972  Education  Amendments  has 
forced  families,  regardless  of  Income,  to 
demonstrate  a  need  for  a  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  from  bai^ks.  Before  the  im- 
plementation of  the  needs  test  Congress  had 
determined  that  a  family  with  an  ad- 
Justed  income  of  under  $15,000  was  enough 
of  a  demonstration  of  need.  In  these  times 
of  inflation,  even  the  $15,000  celling  has 
come  Into  question.  This  has  caused  large 
numbers  of  families  to  turn  away  from  this 
source  of  bank  loans  and  the  program  is 
doAii  32 '7  (as  of  DecemUer  1973)  from  1972. 
The  House  Special  Education  Subcommittee 
Is  currently  considering  legislation  to  abolish 
the  means  test  and  therfeby  increase  access  to 
these  loans.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  on 
this  issue.  We  encourage  your  support  for 
this  legislation, 

(4)  The  National  Student  Lobby's  efforts 
to  reinstate  discount  fares  will  focus  on  the 
need  to  increase  the  average  number  of  filled 
seats  on  airplanes,  trains,  and  buses.  We  ex- 
pect that  students,  youths,  and  senior  citi- 
zens can  fill  2-5%  of  the  empty  seats  avail- 
able. This  Is  crucial  in  a  time  when  our  energy 
resources  cannot  afford  tc  be  wasted.  Public 
transportation  must  be  utilized,  since  the 
reliance  on  the  private  auto  has  helped  bring 
about  the  current  energy  shortage.  Youth 
and  senior  citizens,  working  together,  ask  no 
special  favors.  In  fact,  we  do  not  favor  legis- 
lation allowing  discounts  on  a  reserved  seat 
basis  for  any  one  group,  with  the  exception 
of  the  handicapped.  What  we  support  is  a 
discount  that  will  in  no  way  adversely  affect 
the  full-fare  paying  passengers.  We  also  sup- 
port the  principle  that  ant/one,  regardless 
of  age,  who  adjusts  his  or  her  schedule  to 
travel  after  9:00  p.m.  ought  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  "night  coach"  discount  for  these 
less-traveled  hours. 

(5)  Today's  high  tuition  charges  make  the 
traditional  idea  of  "working  your  way 
through  college"  a  questionable,  even  a 
laughable,  proposition.  Adding  to  an  already 
difficult  situation,  the  Administration  is  re- 
questing a  "Youth  Diffeientlal"  Amendment 
to  this  year's  Minimum  Wage  legislation.  This 
proposal  would  put  students  at  submlnlmum 
of  80  to  85%  of  the  full  minimuni  wage. 
For  thousands  of  students  on  marginal  budg- 
ets the  few  extra  dollars  earned  under  full 
minimum  wage  guidelines  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  finishing  college  or  drop- 
ping out.  We  believe  that  if  new  Jobs  can 
actually  be  created  for  students  and  youth 
by  a  submlnlmum  wage,  this  should  be  done 
through  the  Department  of  Labor's  certificate 
process  as  is  currently  la  the  law.  We  favor 
this  approach  as  opposed  to  an  across-the- 
board  submlnlmum  wage  rate. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  and  other  Issues  with  you,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you — especially  In 
areas  of  special  Importance  to  your  com- 
mittee work. 


February  26,  197 ^ 
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National  Student  Lobby, 

Washington,  D.C. 
National  Student  Lobby  Congressional 
Checkust 


Congressperson 


recorder. 


Legislative   admin,   asst.   ,   date.'time, 

,    building   ,    room   . 

1.  Do  you  support  the  abolition  of  the 
"Means  Test"  for  students  from  families 
with  less  than  $20,000  adjusted  income  for 
guarsuiteed  student  loans?  (This  would  in- 
crease access  for  middle  income  students, 
H.R.  12523,  which  Includes  this  provision, 
Is  currently  being  marked  up  in  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee) . 

Yes. 

No. 

Comments. 

2.  For  the  past  2  years  work  study  money 
has  not  increased  above  the  $270  million 
figure,  during  which  time  inflation  and 
eligibility  of  new  types  of  students  has  se- 
verely eroded  this  program.  Would  you  sup- 
port an  Increase  of  college  work -study  funds 
up  to  $420  million  authorized  level  without 
depleting  the  funding  for  other  student  as- 
sistance programs  such  as  basic  grants  and 
guaranteed  student  loans? 

Yes. 

No. 

Comments. 

3.  Are  you  willing  to  endorse  the  enclosed 
statement  (attached)  In  support  of  main- 
taining low  or  no  tuition  at  public  2-year 
and  4-year  colleges,  while  closing  the  "tu- 
ition gap"  between  public  and  private  col- 
leges through  State  scholarship  programs 
(aided  by  matching  Federal  funds)? 

Yes. 

No. 

Comments. 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  co-sponsor  a 
bUl  similar  to  S.  2651  (sponsored  bv  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  which  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  Nov.  5,  1973)  to  al- 
low stand-by  discount  fares  on  air,  bus,  and 
train  transportation  for  persons  over  65  and 
under  22,  provided  it  is  guaranteed  that  this 
will  not  increase  regular  fares,  and  it  will 
Increase  "load  factor"  efficiency?  (Today  the 
average  load  factor  is  under  60  percent.  This 
means  an  average  airplane  Is  flying  with  40 
per  cent  of  its  seats  empty.  If  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  House  on  this  legislation,  all 
youth  discount  fares  will  cease  as  of  June  1 
of  this  year  under  order  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board). 

Yes. 

No. 

Comments. 

5.  Do  you  support  the  mliUmum  wage  bills 
S.  2747  and  H.R,  12435  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees,  (both  of 
which  support  the  concept  of  "fiUl  minimum 
wage"  for  students  and  youth)  subject  to 
some  exceptions  for  agricultural,  small  re- 
tall  and  service  businesses  and  for  employ- 
ment on  campus)  ? 

Yes. 

No, 

Comments. 

6.  Comments  on  other  issues. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  PAY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mr,  McGEE,  Mr,  President,  the  Chief 
Executive  has  forwartJed  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  with  regard  to  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries.  It 
IS  no  secret  that  this  set  of  recommenda- 
tions, which  includes  the  suggestion  that 
congressional  salaries  themselves  be  in- 
creased by  three  annual  raises  of  7.5 
percent  each,  is  somewhat  controversial. 
Several  resolutions  have  been  presented 


to  disapprove  of  the  recommendations  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

In  considering  the  President's  salary 
recommendations.  Senators  should  give 
consideration  to  more  than  their  own 
circumstances  as  elected  officials.  Indeed, 
last  year  the  Senate  did  approve  legisla- 
tion brought  to  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  make 
some  needed  changes  in  the  machinery 
by  which  pay  recommendations  are  made 
but  that  movement  failed  in  the  other 
body.  Thus,  the  controversy  continues 
to  swirl  around  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  affects  many  other  people, 
including  some  who  are  peculiarly  re- 
strained from  arguing  their  own  case. 
I  refer  to  Federal  judges. 

Like  Members,  judges  have  had  no 
increase  in  their  pay  for  5  years.  In  that 
period,  prices  have  rLsen,  as  we  all  know, 
nearly  30  percent.  Pay  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  lower  levels  in  Gov- 
ernment service  as  well,  has  gone  up  30 
percent  and  more.  Some  excellent  jurists 
with  earning  ability  far  exceeding  their 
present  $40,000  salary,  have  left.  Other 
men  approached  about  accepting  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  have  said  no. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  president 
Chesterfield  Smith  of  the  ABA  wrote  on 
this  ver>'  subject.  His  cogent  comments 
deserve  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President's  Page 
(By  Chesterfield  Smith) 

The  central  figure  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  this  country  is  the  Judge,  Nothing 
Is  more  Important  to  the  quality  of  Justice 
than  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified 
men  and  women  for  our  courts:  in  truth,  the 
quality  of  Justice  is  the  quality  of  the  Judge. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legal  profession  has  a  duty 
to  the  public  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  ensure 
Justice  for  all  citizens,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  worked  for  years  to  improve 
the  manner  of  selecting  judges  at  both  state 
and  federal  levels  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  For  that  same  reason, 
it  has  continuously  championed  the  cause  of 
providing  fair  and  reasonable  compensation 
for  Judges.  All  that  has  been  done  in  merit 
selection  and  in  enhancing  the  professional 
environment  of  the  Judiciary  will  go  for 
naught  unless  steps  are  taken  to  make  a 
Judgeship  an  economlcaUy  viable  possibility 
to  a  lawyer  whose  learning,  skUl,  and  experi- 
ence place  her  or  him  in  the  front  ranis  of 
the  profession. 

The  salaries  of  federal  Judges  have  been 
frozen  since  March  1,  1969.  During  that  same 
period  and  In  spite  of  wage  controls  and  post- 
ponements, the  salary  level  of  general  federal 
employees  has  increased  by  34  per  cent.  No 
one  who  has  hired  employees,  paid  tuition, 
or  bought  food  in  the  past  five  years  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  ever  increasing  costs  and 
prices.  Federal  Judges  have  been  severely 
penalized  by  the  fixed  nature  of  their  com- 
pensation, and  for  each  day  that  goes  by 
vrtthout  a  salary  adjustment  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  penalized. 

Although  basic  fairness  should  characterize 
the  relation  of  our  society  to  its  public  serv- 
ants, something  even  more  important  than 
fairness  to  specific  Individuals  is  here  in- 
volved. In  very  general  terms,  what  we  pay 


our  Judges  is  a  measure  of  our  evaluation 
of  the  function  they  perform.  We  ask  of 
Judges  that  they  provide  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that,  on  one  hand,  may  Involve  complex 
economic  interrelationships  or,  on  the  other, 
the  most  intense  and  basic  of  human  con- 
flicts. We  ask  of  Judges  that  they  serve  as  the 
ultimate  guardians  of  our  liberties.  We  ask 
them  to  provide  remedies  for  those  situations 
In  which,  by  definition,  we  and  our  society 
have  failed. 

In  very  practical  terms,  what  we  pay  our 
Judges  mtist  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  in- 
dividuals who  can  perform  these  tasks  com- 
petently, and  who  will  do  so  In  an  honest  and 
ethical  way.  At  present,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict Judge  Is  paid  $40,000  a  year.  There  is 
always  the  danger  of  falsely  equating  finan- 
cial success  with  professional  success.  It  Is 
also  true  that  fine  lawyers  may  be  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances  by  choice  and  otherwise. 
Still,  mindful  that  there  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exceptions,  I  believe  that  appoint- 
ment to  a  federal  Judgeship  at  the  present 
time  would  represent  a  substantial  sacrifice 
of  present  and  future  earning  capacity  for 
very  many  of  the  lawyers  whom  I  believe  are 
well  qualified  for  that  position. 

The  subject  of  judicial  salaries  is  timely. 
The  Federal  Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judirial  Salaries  has  submitted 
its  report  to  President  Nixon.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  commission  have  not  been 
made  public,  and  whUe  not  bound  by  the 
commission's  recommendations.  President 
Nixon  will  make  his  own  specific  proposals 
for  adjustments  in  federal  Judicial  salaries 
as  part  of  his  budget  message  In  early  1974. 

At  its  October.  197.3.  meeting  the  Board 
of  GovBrnors  of  the  Amerlcin  Bar  Associa- 
tion found  .specifically  that,  while  adequate 
compensAtlcn  Is  essential  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  lawyers  to  the  Judiciary,  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  compe:isatlon  is  no  longer  com- 
parable to  the  Income  of  the  best  Qualified 
lawyers.  The  board,  therefore,  resolved  to 
urge  President  Nixon  to  recommend  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  members  of  the  federal 
judiciary. 

The  board  of  governors  did  not  recommend 
a  specific  figure,  and  in  transmitting  its 
resolution  to  President,  NUon,  I  too  men- 
tioned no  amount.  Speal-:lng  personally, 
however,  and  not  for  the  Association.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  of  today  any  salary  for  a  federal 
Judge  of  less  than  "$60.()00  Is  not  adequate. 

Compensation  for  state  court  Judges  poses 
a  similar  problem.  Much  of  what  I  have 
written  with  respect  to  federal  Judges  Is 
equally  applicable  to  state  Judges.  The  board 
of  gover.iors  has  urged  that  each  state  bar 
as.soclatlon  conduct  a  continuing  examina- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  compensation  of 
Judges  in  its  state. 

Our  concern  with  the  adequacy  of  Judi- 
cial salaries  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
concern  with  the  quality  of  those  vho  now 
serve  on  our  courts.  Their  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment and  their  continuing  service  In 
spite  of  financial  sacrifice  are  to  their  credit. 
Ours  Is  a  profession  with  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  public  service,  and  these 
Judges  honor  that  tradition.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  nor  can  we  reasonably 
expect  our  Judges  to  make  a  flr.a:icla:  sacri- 
fice that  will  last  for  the  remainder  of  their 
professional  lives.  The  Judiciary  must  not 
be  open  only  to  those  whose  private  means  or 
willingness  to  earn  at  less  than  capacity 
permits  them  to  serve  at  the  present  salarv 
scale. 

Of  all  government  employees.  Judges  are 
mast  peculiarly  unable  to  lobby  for  their 
own  interest.  This  Is  the  natural  result  of  the 
standards  we  have  fixed  as  appropriate  con- 
duct. It  mears  however,  that  the  organized 
bar  and  members  of  the  legal  profession  in- 
dividually and  collectively  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  appropriate  salary  Increases 
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for  Jx'.dges  and  to  do  so  with  determination 
and  vigor.  The  time  to  meet  this  obligation 
Is  now. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
oppose  the  proposed  congressional  pay 
increase  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor 
for  consideration.  I  believe  it  inappro- 
priate for  the  Congress  to  permit  a  com- 
mission and  tlie  President  to  bring  about 
increases  In  their  compensation  at  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  the  coiuitry  to  take 
responsible  measures  to  check  inflation- 
ary pressures  present  in  the  economy.  I 
oppose  this  procedure  and  this  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
Saturday,  February  16,  1974,  entitled 
"Congress  Should  Speak  Up  on  Pay,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Shottld  Speak  Up  On  Pay 

Members  of  Congress  are  becoming  more 
and  more  uneasy  about  helping  themselves 
to  a  big  pay  raise  next  month.  At  least  that 
much  is  Indicated  by  the  recent  Introduction 
of  a  score  of  bills  dealing  with  the  Issue. 

That  Is  a  good  sign,  so  far  as  It  goes. 

For  some  sponsors  who  face  hard  reelection 
contests  In  November,  Introduction  of  the 
bills  may  be  a  simple  exercise  In  good  politics. 
For  others,  the  bills  may  represent  an  earnest 
reply  to  what  the  folks  back  home  are  saying, 
or  an  honest,  conscientious  effort  to  bead 
off  something  that  Is  all  wrong  at  this  time. 

The  pay  raise  proposal,  for  step-ups  total- 
ing $10,300  over  the  next  three  years,  was 
made  by  a  federal  commission  and  included 
In  President  Nixon's  new  budget.  Under  the 
law,  and  barring  veto  In  either  house  of  Con- 
gress, the  raises  take  eSect  automatically. 

Here  It  should  be  noted  that  either  bouse 
of  Congress  has  only  three  more  weeks  in 
which  to  act  to  nullify  the  automatic  fea- 
ture. The  recently  Introduced  bills  which 
would  require  members  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  are  tucked  away  In  committees.  Cur- 
rent activity  Is  mostly  only  talk  about  prying 
the  legislation  out  of  committees. 

It  Is  time  now  for  the  individual  maneuver- 
ing and  gamesmanship  to  end,  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  legislative 
units  to  deal  openly  with  what  some  of  their 
own  members  say  is  a  "sneaky"  or  "bewkdoor" 
pay  raise  arrangement. 

It  Is  time  also  for  those  same  legislative 
units  to  make  a  case,  if  they  can,  for  getting 
much  more  money  than  most  other  citizens 
can  get  for  themselves  in  these  very  uncer- 
tain economic  times. 

Above  all,  it  Is  a  good  time  for  members  of 
Congress  collectively  to  set  their  own  exam- 
ple of  restraint  when  other  citizens  are  being 
asked  by  government  to  conserve,  to  sacri&ce 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  possibly  even 
worse  economic  conditions. 


AN  UNQUIET  QUIET  ON  CAMPUS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  written  by  Dr.  Ron- 
ald Berman,  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  article  appeared  In  the  February 
10  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. It  examines  conditions  on  our  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  today  and 
finds  them  disturbing  and  greatly  in 
need  of  revitalizatlon. 


Dr.  Berman  finds  an  uneasy  quiet  prev- 
alent on  o:mpusc.;  ard  relates  it  to  a 
stultifying  inertia  shared  by  students  and 
faculty  alike  and  rooted  in  many  cases 
in  policies  adopted  by  college  and  univer- 
sity administrations. 

Dr.  Berman  points  to  the  causes  of 
campus  violence  in  the  1960's  but  finds 
the  present  apparent  calm  of  almost 
equal  concern. 

A  withdrawal  from  the  challenges  and 
intellectual  stimulation  of  unfettered 
discussion  has  occurred.  Dr.  Herman 
writes.  It  applies  to  students  as  well  as 
to  their  teachers. 

Dr.  Berman  offers  no  quick  solutions 
to  the  problems  he  details,  and  their  in- 
herent dar.gcrs.  but  he  argues  strongly 
against  innovation  merely  to  produce 
something  new  in  education.  Novelty  and 
originality,  taken  by  tliemselves,  he 
points  out,  are  no  cures  for  ignorance. 

He  argues  persuasively  for  a  greater 
empha.sis  on  the  traditions  of  learning, 
and  for  an  educational  climate  which 
will  encourage  a  spirit  of  intellectual 
challenge,  and  an  enthusiastic  response 
to  that  challenge. 

As  ciiairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arts  and  Humanities,  I 
commend  highly  Dr.  Berman's  thought- 
ful and  significant  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows' 

An  Unquiet  Qritr  on  Campus 
(By  Ronald  Berman) 

At  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  academic 
world  gratefully  welcomed  the  cessation  of 
violence.  It  assumed  that  campus  problems 
were  finite  and  political;  with  their  disap- 
pearance, we  would  be  back  to  normal.  Ti^e 
academy  hoped  for  iranqtiiUty  and,  attaining 
it,  confused  It  with  order.  Pew  realized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventies  that  an  en- 
tirely new  set  ot  problems  had  arisen  and 
that  their  solution  depended  on  values  and 
traditions  that  were  dealt  &  sta^gertng  blow 
In  the  sixties.  The  traditional  university  was 
Imperfect  but  equitable.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  today's. 

The  seventies  began  wltli  a  shortage  of 
money  caused  by  a  shocrtace  of  public  con- 
fidence. There  have  been  other  external  prob- 
lems: f.uctuatloiis  in  the  student  population: 
inflation;  changes  In  Faderal  and  state  edu- 
cation policies;  the  sudden  constriction  of 
employment.  But  internal  problems  are  even 
more  severe.  We  have  been  left  a  politicized 
environment  In  which  disinterested  argu- 
iment  is  at  a  loss.  The  curriculum  Is  more 
^>r  less  in  shreds  after  ite  attempts  to  reflect, 
flth   ever   increasing   speed   for   most   of   a 

ipcade,  the  relevancies  of  the  moment.  Stu- 

its  are  without  grades  and  requirements, 
while  professors  are  without  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities; In  both  cases  there  Is  great 
anxiety  about  loss  of  structure  and  equity. 
A  new  generation  of  academics  has  .--.ppeared, 
bujt,  having  for  some  vears  now  argued  the 
superior  claims  of  polilflcs,  they  find  them- 
selves unhappily  detained  by  subjects  merely 
parochial.  Innovation,  a  concept  rightly  hon- 
ored when  most  necessary,  has  become  sterile 
and  mechanical.  In  the  race  to  attract  foun- 
dation funds — and  because  it  Implies  a  cer- 
tain style — Innovation  has  become  more  of 
an  end  than  a  means.  Finally,  students  are 
evidently  bored  by  the  kind  of  debate  long 
familiar  on  campus  and  are  deserting  the 
.'iberal  arts  for  the  vocations   In  enormous 


numbers.  Because  of  these  Issues,  the  campus 
is  natxirally  agitated.  Because  of  the  dl£Q- 
culty  of  their  solution,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
anx'ety,  not  to  say  depression. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Coni:nls£ion 
states  that  the  universities  are  undergoing 
a  trauma  of  self-doubt.  Kenneth  Clark  has 
written  In  The  American  Scholar  that  they 
liave  shov/n  an  abject  failure  of  nerve.  A 
great  variety  of  sucli  statements  on  the  crisis 
of  confidence  In  education  are  now  appearing. 
None  of  thom  refer  simply  to  the  issues  I  have 
Jv.st  described.  They  apply  to  the  conditions 
those  issues  have  both  created  ar.d  encoun- 
tered. I  wDuld  put  the  matter  this  way:  The 
essential  loss  of  the  past  decade  was  not 
material  but  moral.  The  attention  of  the 
public  was  focused  on  violence,  barbarism 
and  physical  destruction;  what  escaped  no- 
tice v/as  the  end  of  discourse,  objectivity 
and  freedom.  Without  these,  academe  is 
powerless  to  face  the  issues  and  Is,  in  fact, 
in  a  state  of  twittering  inertia. 

A  brief  historical  review  may  be  useful. 
ri:iere  have  beea  two  revolutionary  changes 
on  campus,  one  material  and  the  other  poli- 
tical. From  1958  to  1968  the  American  uni- 
versity boomed  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Tliere  were  many  benefits  as 
intellectual  life  became  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge liidustry:  decent  wages  and  research 
facilities;  carricre  ouverte  aux  talents;  the 
end  of  cultural  Isolation.  But  on  the  whole 
t'ne  experience  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  effect  of  the  capitalist  ethic  on 
medievalism,  at  l«ast  as  described  by  Marx 
and  Engels.  If  the  old  campus  was  pater- 
nalistic, the  new  one  was  frigidly  aloof — there 
v.  ere  veritable  stories  of  students  at  Berkeley 
w'nose  only  direct  contact  with  their  profes- 
oors  was  a  single  annual  conversation. 
Burkeian  affection  for  people,  places  and  in- 
stitutions disappeared:  it  was  replaced  by  a 
freedom  easily  confused  with  neglect.  The 
campus  atmosphere  changed  In  a  way  re- 
miniscent of  the  opening  of  "Hard  Times,"  in 
which  the  prisons  looked  like  hospitals  and 
the  schools  looked  like  prisons. 

The  role  of  the  administration  expanded 
even  beyond  those  horizons  fore.-?een  by 
Jacques  Barzun  in  his  "Teafher  in  America." 
A  large  state  university  In  the  sixties  would 
have  literally  thousands  of  clerks,  advisers, 
maintenance  men,  techcicians,  staff  asst-^t- 
ants,  deans,  deanlets  and  deanling<!.  As  the 
decade  advanced,  they  were  joined  by  psy- 
chol'-'gical  counselors,  racial  and  sexual 
advisers  "afOrmative-actlon"  personnel  and 
directors  of  various  remedial  or  research 
projects.  In  short,  education  became  typically 
an  enterprise  of  the  state  supported  by  tax 
moneys  and  similar  to  other  state  bureau- 
cracies. While  It  was  certainly  a  good  thing 
to  have  undergraduate  education  demytho- 
Icglzed,  it  was  an  error  to  turn  it  into  an 
.^Membly  line.  i 

The  script  for  the  sixties  was  perhaps 
implied  by  the  work  of  Bmlle  Durkhelm,  the 
first  modern  sociologist  and  our  great  theorist 
of  social  decay.  Students  with  few  connec- 
tions to  their  teachers.  Inhabiting  campuses 
unintelligible  without  a  road-map,  sitting 
in  classes  by  the  hundreds  or  thousands, 
became  the  natural  connituency  for  unrest. 
It  was  only  natural  for  them  to  turn  to 
exaggerated  "community,"  or  humanity,"  or 
"commitment,"  because  these  had  recently 
been  in  such  short  supply.  And  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  be  led  into  fearful 
excess,  if  we  are  to  be  gxiided  by  that  body 
of  work  which,  from  Arendt  to  Palmer  to 
Talmon,  describes  the  passage  from  revolu- 
tionary expectancy  to  disillusion. 

With  the  uproar  over  ownership  of  the 
Bancroft  Strip,  the  sidewalk  in  Berkeley 
reserved  for  student  causes.  Intellectual  life — 
the  knowledge  industry  Itself — became  his- 
torically transformed.  The  earthy  Issues  and 
tactics  of  protest   engendered   problems  by 
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1970  that  virtually  no  one  in  1964  had  pre- 
dicted. The  first  Issues  were  free  speech  and 
Vietnam;  the  first  tactics  were  occupation  of 
physical  space,  varieties  of  rudeness,  ingen- 
ious harassment.  But  the  tactics  escalated  to 
armed  confrontation  (Cornell)  mob  violence 
(Berkeley) ,  arson  (Stanford) ,  blackmail  (San 
Francisco  State)  and  murder  (Wisconsin). 
We  became  accustomed  to  the  destruction  of 
records  and  property  and  the  disruption  of 
education.  Tnere  were  fatalities  on  campus 
by  bomb  and  self-immolation — not  to  men- 
tion self-destruction  by  narcotics. 

The  tactics  changed  because  the  Issues 
changed.  Although  the  Vietnamese  war  was 
unmistakably  the  central  issue.  It  was  also 
catalytic.  It  had  two  Important  contingent 
effects:  the  assimilation  of  other  issues  re- 
lating to  social  life  and  the  annulment  of  a 
whole  set  of  habits  and  principles.  The  other 
issues  were  legion:  the  power  of  students 
versus  that  of  faculty;  the  relationship  of 
the  university  to  the  mUltary-industrlal  com- 
plex; the  participatory  requirements  of  de- 
mocracy; the  condition  of  minorities.  Many 
of  these  Issues  deserved  contemplation.  All  of 
them  needed  the  exposure  that  objectivity, 
disinterest  and  academic  freedom  could  pro- 
vide. But  it  was  precisely  those  habits  and 
principles  that  were  the  casualties  of  the 
revolution  of  the  sixties:  they  did  not  survive 
as  absolutes. 

The  sixties  were  a  time  of  troubles,  but 
the  seventies,  far  from  being  their  antithesis, 
are  in  some  respects  a  continuation.  The 
leading  problem  Is  that  of  the  university's 
mode;  dialogue  Itself.  Both  as  a  habit  and  as 
one  of  the  components  of  academic  freedom  it 
has  been  damaged.  One  of  the  first  to  note 
that  life  on  campus  has  become  tolerant  of 
failure  but  not  of  disagreement  was  Roger 
Rosenblatt  of  Harvard,  who  observed  in  The 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin : 

•Much  of  the  faculty  has  become  politi- 
cized and  poUtlclzation  Is  antithetical  to  Its 
nature.  A  colleague  recently  exclaimed  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  a  certain  dinner  party 
because  'everyone  there  thought  exactly  the 
way  we  do.'  When  intellectual  conformity 
becomes  the  criterion  for  success,  social  or 
otherwise,  the  reverberations  may  eventually 
be  felt  In  the  curriculum,  and  the  university 
is  in  trouble." 

Tranquillity  differs  from  Inertia,  which  Is 
what  now  seems  to  prevail  on  campus.  As 
Rosenblatt  suggests,  the  former  Implies 
healthy  opposition,  the  latter  only  that  dif- 
ference Is  unthinkable.  Inertia  may  even  Im- 
ply that  the  act  of  discrimination  Inherent  In 
the  power  of  intelligence  Is  not  Important. 
Another  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty, 
Martin  Kllson,  has  written  In  The  Times 
of  the  Importance  of  a  particular  debate 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Harvard 
between  Messrs.  Shockley  and  Innia.  WhUe 
virtually  everyone  would  agree  that  this  de- 
bate of  itself  cannot  settle  the  matter  of  ge- 
netic intelligence,  most  of  those  concerned 
about  academic  freedom  &re  deeply  worried 
by  its  cancellation.  As  Kllson  puts  it,  "These 
and  other  actions  by  faculty  members  sug- 
gest the  unfortunate  spread  of  insensitivlty 
toward  unfettered  discussion  at  a  great  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  like  Harvard.  We 
can  now  expect  more  actions  of  this  sort 
around  a  number  of  emotionally  charged  is- 
sues involving  blacks,  women,  homosexuals 
and  Israelis  or  Jews." 

Tranquillity  differs  not  only  from  inertia 
but  from  consensus.  It  would  then  be  a  mis- 
take to  Interpret  the  relative  quiet  of  the 
campus  as  a  sign  that  Its  troubles  are  over. 
It  may  simply  mean  that  public  debate  has 
been  discouraged. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  cases  of  en- 
forced consensus  has  involved  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego.  There,  a 
faculty  member  who  ventured  to  teach,  al- 
though he  did  not  support,  the  Jensen  hy- 
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pothesis  was  harassed  by  a  coalition  of  stu- 
dent groups.  Upon  appeal  to  the  administra- 
tion, he  was  Informed  that  he  had  only  these 
alternatives;  to  clear  the  lectures  with  his 
antagonists;  to  aebate  them  Instead  of 
carrying  on  his  lectures;  to  give  up  his  lec- 
tures; to  endure  harassment.  One  assumes 
that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  but 
not  quite  with  this  kind  of  encourageinent. 
The  effects  were  demoralizing  to  the  man, 
his  students  and  his  school.  And,  of  course. 
the  effects  are  felt  outside  a  single  locality. 
As  The  Times  editorial  of  Nov.  23  said  after 
a  similar  fiasco  at  Staten  Island  Community 
College:  The  violent  suppression  of  genetic 
debate  on  Staten  Island  was  nothing  less 
than  subversion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Sidney  Hook  has  written  of  an  allied  prob- 
lem of  academic  freedom  at  the  University 
of  California;  the  acceptance  of  censorship  in 
a  good  cause.  Measure,  the  publication  of 
University  Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives, 
observed  in  its  September  issue  that  any 
sub-group  which  feels  threatened  within  a 
culture  may  now  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  those  ideas  It  finds  disagreeable. 
The  Berkeley  administration  felt,  in  brief, 
that  research  should  be  discouraged  which 
"may  place  the  reputation  or  status  of  a  so- 
cial group  or  an  institution  in  jeopardy" 
The  implications  are  such  as  to  make  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  on  pornogra- 
phy seem  Aristotelian.  For  one  thing,  the 
damage  to  'reputations  and  self-esteem" 
liable  to  be  suffered  on  campus  considerably 
exceeds  that  permitted  by  the  law  of  libel! 
And  the  truth  may  in  fact  be  pejorative,  so 
that  it  is  useless  to  suppress  bad  news.  It 
is  certainly  dangerous  to  give  powers  to 
censorial  university  bureaucracies  that  we 
have  for  generations  resisted  giving  to  courts 
or  elected  officials. 

Threats  of  this  sort  relate  directly  to  the 
degree  of  public  confidence  enjsyed  by  the 
universities.  Legislatures  in  alriiost  ever> 
state  have  considered  (and  some  have 
passed  i  restrictive  budgets  for  university 
education  because  they  believe  that  their 
own  values  and  those  of  the  taxpayers  have 
too  long  been  attacked  by  the  academic 
world.  One's  natural  Instinct  is  of  course  to 
assert  that  if  politicians  sincerely  believe 
that  partisan  values  should  be  taught  on 
campus,  or  that  a  single  Interpretation  of 
American  culture  should  be  adopted,  or  that 
faculty  should  be  the  unthinking  spokes- 
men of  a  national  majority  view,  then  they 
should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  academic 
freedom.  But  if  faculty  and  administrators 
believe  that  partisan  values  should  be  taught 
on  campus  and  that  a  single  interpretation 
of  American  culture  should  prevail  or  that 
faculty  should  be  the  unthinking  spokes- 
men of  a  local  majority  view,  then  they  too 
should  learn  something  nbotit  academic 
freedom. 

Violations  of  that  freedom  are  generally  a 
matter  of  record,  but  other  aggressions  and 
encroachments,  perhaps  equally  threatening, 
are  diffused  through  daUy  life.  There  is  a 
superb  account  of  this  civility  by  Thomas 
Hobbes:  "By  manners,  I  mean  not  here  de- 
cency of  behavior,  as  how  one  should  saJute 
another,  or  how  a  man  should  wash  his 
mouth,  or  pick  his  teeth  before  company, 
and  such  other  points  of  the  small  morals: 
but  those  qualities  of  mankind  that  concern 
their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity." 
In  fact,  what  Hobbes  sees  as  manners  we  may 
see  as  human  relationship  itself:  the  Im- 
plication of  thought  and  mutual  feeling  by 
style.  For  a  current  perception  of  this,  we 
need  not  restrict  ourselves  to  Harvard  or  the 
University  of  California.  Par  from  these 
places — at  the  University  of  Utah — a  new 
style  has  been  borne  by  the  winds  of  doc- 
trine : 

"A  scholar  from  Michigan,  another  from 
California,  from  Columbia,  or  Minnesota  now 
seek  a  place  at  Utah.  Why?  Because  they  feel. 


mistakenly  I  think,  that  In  our  little  back- 
water of  academic  society  we  may  have  pre- 
served, even  by  accident,  some  of  the  things 
they  loved.  .  .  Scholars  who  would  leave 
greater  Institutions  to  come  here  would  hope, 
somehow,  that  they  might  find  again  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace  and  serenity,  perhaps  even 
of  mtellectual  fair  play,  although  that  is 
wishing  for  a  great  deal  now.  .  .  .  But  such 
hopes  are  romantic  dreams." 

The  wTlter,  Prof.  Jack  .\damson,  reflects 
on  a  lifetime  of  teaching  he  is  about  to  de- 
part. His  point,  that  the  provinces  are  now 
more  like  the  capitals  of  culture  than  may  be 
wished,  can  easily  be  granted.  As  he  puts  It. 
there  is  at  least  as  much  floating  despair  at 
Utah  B.R  at  Harvard:  and  perhaps  the  phrase 
for  it  might  be  anomie.  which  so  usefully 
denotes  the  effect  on  social  structures  of  per- 
sonal anxiety.  Things  are  quiet  because  peo- 
ple do  not  relate  to  each  other,  because  the 
fragile  web  of  cultural  assumptions  has  been 
broken  without  being  replaced.  At  Utah  (and 
at  a  number  of  places  more  familiar  to  me), 
there  is  a  sterUe  discord  among  those  who 
can  no  longer  find  neutral  ground  for  dis- 
agreement . 

The  things  that  Adamson  mentions  are 
overly  familiar:  political  righteousness  of  ab- 
solutely Bourbon  proportions;  the  fierce  op- 
position between  those  who  teach  their  sub- 
jects and  those  who  teach  things  deemed. 
mere  important;  the  subversion  of  academic 
values  and  authority;  the  hj-pocrisy  of  moral 
views  so  elevated  and  distant  that  they  make 
all  practical  pursuits  seem  untenable.  Per- 
fect righteousness  means  eventually  that 
nothing  human  is  acceptable. 

Some  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  were 
of  course  characteristic  of  the  sixties;  others 
were  made  possible  by  those  subsequent 
changes  of  assumption  that  were  caused  by 
the  sixties.  Irving  Kristol  has  remarked,  for 
example,  that  obligatory  innovation  has  only 
Just  reached  the  vulnerable  smaller  schools 
and  secondary  systems.  It  has  now  become 
methodologically  orthodox — although  it  was 
intended  to  bring  about  specified  changes 
(Some  of  them  necessary)  in  university  study. 
So  what  began  as  an  attempt  to  replace  class- 
room work  with  other  forms,  or  to  lUumi- 
nate  and  expand  the  boundaries  of  conven- 
tional history  or  biography,  was  Incarnated 
finally  as  part  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment. 

It  Is  now  de  rigueur  to  "Innovate"  with  no 
regard  whatsoever  to  the  necessity.  Some- 
times, In  fact.  Innovation  is  regressive.  I  was 
recently  approached  to  support  the  teaching 
of  Leonardo  Da  Vlncl  In  upstate  New  York 
secondary  schools,  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  But  the  method  was  "innova- 
tive"— which  is  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  pay  some  half-million  dollars  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  textual  materials  able 
automatically  to  convey  their  contents. 
Knowing  the  tremendous  volume  of  ma- 
terials on  the  subject,  their  relative  cheap- 
ness and  avail  abUity,  I  had  some  doubts 
about  the  cost  and  artificiality  of  the  method. 
It  turned  out  that  the  reason  I  had  been  In- 
vited to  contribute  was  Intellectual  defaiUt: 
The  teachers  of  that  district  did  not  them- 
selves want  to  master  Leonardo  and  hoped 
that  the  new  materials  would  teach  students 
without  their  intervention.  Their  administra- 
tors preferred  to  ask  the  Government  to  pay 
for  imbecile  "digests"  rather  than  train  peo- 
ple properly.  I  was  approached  In  another 
case  to  support  "innovative  courses"  whose 
principal  claim  was  that  they  destroyed  the 
old  authority  of  teacher  over  student.  In  the 
new  course,  everyone  taught  everj-one  else, 
a  demonstration  of  personal  Independence. 
That  constituted,  to  our  panelists  reviewing 
the  grant  proposal,  a  reasonable  argument  for 
preserving  Its  financial  independence. 

I  have  been  approached,  in  fact,  to  support 
an  untold  variety  of  projects  whose  single 
virtue  was  novelty.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
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claim  that  In  education  (as  has  been  said 
not  entirely  serloualy  of  theology)  ortglnallty 
Is  a  vice.  But  on  the  other  hand,  It  la  not  ol 
Itself  a  cure  for  ignorance.  Some  of  these 
projects  Involved  the  substitution  of  the 
comics  for  the  classics,  of  the  Beatles  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  If  these  were  prc^osed  In 
■erlousness,  so  much  the  worse.  But  I  should 
think  that  this  replacement  Is  designed  to 
Imply  that  the  campus  has  a  good  hold  on 
the  tall  of  the  Zeitgeist.  For  those  uncertain 
of  themselves  and  anxious  for  approval,  this 
style  passes  current  for  substance. 

True  Innovation  allows  for  greater  Itnowl- 
edge.  It  brings  more  people  Into  the  world  of 
education.  It  disseminates  knowledge  to  those 
who  need  it  most;  and,  with  luck,  it  even 
converts  knowledge  to  wisdom.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  method,  of  course — but  it  Is 
essentially  a  matter  of  substance.  When  this 
is  forgotten  at  universities,  then  we  face  a 
real  educational  loss,  to  rely  on  method  Is  to 
capitulate  to  fashion. 

The  loss  of  substance  In  the  liberal  arts  Is 
already  having  demoralizing  effects.  Teachers 
unsure  of  their  allegiance  sure  unsiire  of  their 
professions  and  of  themselves.  Students 
are  learning  the  liberal  arts  In  droves.  At 
Yale,  at  Brandeis,  at  Wright  State  University 
(all  representative  of  different  points  on  the 
spectrum  of  American  education) ,  under- 
graduates are  rushing  to  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional studies.  Interest  in  these  subjects 
is  understandable,  even  praiseworthy,  but 
one  hopes  that  this  trend  is  not  a  reaction 
to  the  recent  climate  of  ideological  fury  and 
that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  humanistic  discipimes. 
There  has  of  course  always  been  vocational- 
Ism  on  campus.  But  the  new  kind  has  sent 
■tudents  in  great  numbers  to  courses  which, 
like  economics,  seem  to  provide  direct  access 
to  security.  It  may  be  suggested  that  al- 
though many  are  rightly  Interested  in  the 
Ideas  of  Friedman  or  Galbralth,  even  more 
are  Interested  in  the  employment  curve  of 
computer  technology.  One  corollary  is  that 
few  students  are  Interested  in  values  and 
ethics  or,  more  accurately,  in  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  terms  with  them  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

For  practical  purposes  there  are  three 
forms  of  equity  on  campus  to  consider,  the 
interests  of  the  faculty,  those  of  the  students 
and  those  of  Intellectual  work  Itself.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  equity  for  faculty  Is  the  free- 
dom to  conduct  classes  without  inhibition.  It 
is  matched  by  the  duty  to  do  so  according  to 
those  contracts  and  traditions  governing  pro- 
fessional life.  The  contract  implies  that  we 
teach  what  we  were  hired  for.  The  tradition 
implies  that  we  do  it  honestly  and  objective- 
ly. And  academic  freedom  implies  that  we 
do  both  of  these  things  In  security.  As  the 
final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  in- 
dlcatea,  the  equity  of  faculty  faces  severe  In- 
ternal dangers.  The  commission  states  in  fact 
that  campus  Judicial  procedures  ought  now 
to  have  a  dual  purpose.  "Processes  of  faculty 
hearings  establl.<!hed  in  part  to  protect  fac- 
ulty members  from  attacks  by  external  pow- 
ers must  now  also  he  capable  of  protecting 
the  Integrity  of  the  campus  against  those 
who  undertake  Internal  attacks  on  academic 
freedom " 

Equity  for  students  Involves  three  main 
points:  the  obligation  to  give  them  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  themselves;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  so  In  the  form  of 
alternative  rather  than  of  Indoctrination; 
the  right  they  have  to  competent 
teaching.  There  Isn't  a  method  In  the 
world  that  can  substitute  for  competence. 
And  there  Is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  authority  must  match  this  responsi- 
bility. Authority  Is  not  tyranny,  but  the  nat- 
ural relationship  of  knowledge  to  Ignorance. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  equity  Involved  In 
the  work  and  Its  evaliiation.  In  Steven  Cahn's 
Just- published  "The  Eclipse  of  Excellence," 
there  Is  a  powerful  set  of  arguments  lor  the 


tradition  of  grades  and  requirements.  The 
point  of  view  is  not  that  of  authority  alone 
(which,  for  my  part  can't  ever  be  a  satis- 
factory end)  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  based 
on  the  premise  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore an  Impartial  system  of  evaluation.  That 
idea  has  served  the  law  and  surely  can  serve 
the  academy  as  well.  Grading  provides  a  still 
point  In  the  turning  world  of  thought.  It 
gives  both  student  and  teacher  a  measure 
of  accomplishment  over  time,  while  providing 
a  common  standard.  Grades  are  not  a  meas- 
ure of  personality  or  mortil  worth;  hence  the 
argument  that  they  are  traumatic  cannot 
prevail.  And,  of  course,  even  if  they  were, 
is  a  little  trauma  such  a  bad  thing?  We  can- 
not leave  the  womb  without  It. 

Our  regression  toward  the  intellectually 
Invertebrate  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown 
than  In  the  matter  of  cotirses  and  require- 
ments. "Relevance,"  for  example.  Is  much 
praised  but  rarely  analyzed.  It  offers  a  short- 
term  answer  for  problems  which,  like  those 
of  history  or  language,  require  a  basis  of 
memory  and  discipline.  There  Is  In  fact  a 
considerable  logical  problem  to  relevance.  If 
we  accept  the  Idea  that  a  curriculum  should 
be  immediately  open  to  present  concerns, 
then  we  accept  also  a  chronology.  For  ex- 
ample, if  courses  are  to  be  contemporary  and 
crucial,  then  they  ought  to  change  their 
content  in  order  to  survey  new  problems  each 
year.  But  If  those  problems  are  so  vital,  then 
they  should  really  be  taken  up  with  even 
more  Immediacy  and  the  focus  of  study 
changed  each  month.  Correspondingly,  a 
course  that  sincerely  seeks  true  relevance 
can  only  gain  by  taking  up  events  each  week 
as  they  Insistently  develop.  And,  If  they  mat- 
ter that  much,  changing  Issues  should  affect 
and  change  courses  every  day.  hour  and 
moment.  In  short,  there  Is  no  finite  end  to 
relevance,  so  that  a  question  of  value  is  im- 
plied when  we  decide  on  the  appropriate 
unit  of  time  to  consider  It.  And  that  ques- 
tion, involving  a  choice  of  alternatives,  Is  of 
course  the  same  issue  with  which  we  began. 

Sidney  Hook  has  written  recently  of  the 
war  against  standards  that  It  allows  anything 
neither  Illegal  nor  haeardous.  Course  credit 
at  one  university  has  been  allowed  for 
candle-making,  conversation  and  love.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Times,  one  faculty  member 
met  his  class  under  a  table  so  that  everyone 
could  be  on  the  same  level.  My  own  expe- 
rience in  foundation  work  has  been  less  mor- 
dant. But  I  have  been  urged  to  support 
courses  that  would  grade  the  feelings  of  stu- 
dents, which  may  be  sincere  but  are  certainly 
difficult  to  measure.  That  is  especially  true 
when  the  student  get»  pleasure  from  having 
learned  nothing.  And  I  have  seen  proposals 
to  rewrite  history  not  In  order  to  rectify 
untruth  but  to  create  ■  It.  There  have  been 
proposals  to  give  course  credit  for  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life — which  could  be 
matched  by  the  wish  to  give  degrees  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  problem  is  not  that  the 
human  Imagination  1b  so  ccmlcally  varlotis 
(for  that  we  can  be  grateful),  but  that  aca- 
demic credit  should  be  granted  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  people  for  dclng  what  the  other  99 
per  cent  normally  does.  And  of  course,  pas- 
times, devotions  and  ideologies,  while  prob- 
ably Interesting  and  entirely  necessary,  are 
not  in  themselves  educational. 

As  we  reflect  on  Vae^e  things,  we  can  see 
why  so  many  teachers  are  more  anxious  now 
than  ever  before.  It  Is  not  only  that  their 
authority  Is  called  into  doubt  (a  reasonable 
man  sho.uld  be  able  to  survive  that) ,  but  that 
the  courses  they  teach  have  lost  conviction. 
Their  colleagues  too  often  are  politically 
righteous  and  antl-lctellectual:  their  stu- 
dents have  no  structure  of  tradition,  ration- 
ale, grading  or  requirement  to  which  they 
can  relate.  In  addition  to  the  external  prob- 
lems, there  is  the  horrid  example  of  capitu- 
lation on  many  campusc^;  academic  freedom 
Is  simply  forgotten  if  the  teachers  have  the 
wrong  views.  Lacking  their  own  conviction. 


without  the  security  of  academic  freedom, 
uncertain  even  of  that  discourse  and  debate 
which  were  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  academy,  they  retire  into  themselves  and 
become  resigned  to  years  of  Impotence.  As  if 
the  university  has  come  a  thousand  years 
through  Itar  and  inquisition  for  that. 


MACALESTER  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CHARTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1874,  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture granted  a  charter  to  launch  what 
was  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
liberal  arts  colleges  ia  the  Nation,  Macal- 
ester  College,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  This  fine 
institution  of  higher  education,  now  con- 
cluding its  first  100  years  and  begin- 
ning its  second,  occupies  a  very  special 
place  in  my  heart,  since  I  served  on  the 
faculty  of  Macalester  College  during 
1969  and  1970. 

In  this  day  of  difficulty  for  the  private 
liberal  arts  college,  colleges  like  Macales- 
ter should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  strive  to  protect 
such  institutions  against  the  mounting 
dangers,  financial  and  otherwise,  that 
threaten  the  survival  of  this  important 
element  in  our  Nation's  system  of 
higher  education.  The  private  college  is 
a  necessary  alternative  to  the  large  pub- 
lic college  or  university.  Each  serves  its 
own  unique  purpose. 

The  private  colleges,  with  Macalester 
a  leading  example  of  their  kind,  have 
provided  this  Nation  with  countless 
gifted,  well-trained,  enlightened  leaders 
in  virtually  every  major  field  of  en- 
deavor. If  schools  like  this  were  allowed 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  neglect,  we  would 
lose  one  of  our  brightest  sources  of  in- 
tellectual illumination. 

Macalester  College  is  beginning  a  year- 
long centennial  celebration  continuing 
through  March  5,  1975.  So  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  might  become  bet- 
ter informed  of  its  history  and  back- 
ground, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  a  recent  article  in  a  campus 
periodical,  "Macalester  Today,"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  August  23, 1873. 
Reverend  E.  D.  Neill, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Dear  Sis:  Yours  of  the  5th  is  at  hand. 
I  am  willing  to  donate  the  Wlnslow  House 
property  upon  the  terms  set  forth  In  your 
letter,  with  a  promise  that  It  Is  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  and  Is  not  to  be  sold 
or  encumbered,  but  If  the  contemplated  en- 
terprise should  be  a  failure,  or  the  building 
should  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
above  referred  to,  that  the  property  should 
revert  to  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  MACALESTEaJ. 

With  this  short,  butlnessllke  letter  to  his 
fellow  Phlladelphlan,  Charles  Macalester  con- 
veyed the  property  to  establish  a  college. 
Ion;?  the  cherished  dream  of  Edward  Dviffield 
Nelll,  to  offer  "the  Prospect  of  making  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  an  educational  center 
for  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  .  .  ." 

The  College  was  named  "Macalester  Col- 
lege" and  on  March  5,  1874,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  granted  the  new 
Institution  an  educational  charter.  The 
special  law  naming  the  College  went  on  to 
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Identify  the  fifteen  individuals,  edght  were 
to  be  from  Minneapolis  and  aeven  from 
Saint  Paul,  who  would  serve  aa  trustees  of  the 
new  soiiool.  Included  were  such  prominent 
men  as  Alexander  Ramsey,  Edmund  Bice,  Levi 
Butler,  John  S.  Plllabury  and  J.  C.  Whitney. 
Earlier.  In  1873,  NelU  had  rented  Wlnslow 
House  lot  $1,2(X>  a  year  from  Macalester  to 
bouse  Jesus  College,  intended  as  a  student 
residence,  a  grammar  school,  a  prepaiatory 
school  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
as  a  rellglotis  education  adjunct  to  the  Uni- 
versity. As  Provost,  Nelll  described  his  hopes 
for  the  precursor  to  Macalester  College  in  a 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Minneapolis: 

"It  Is  hoped  that  In  time.  Christian  par- 
ents wlU  send  their  sons  to  Jesus  College, 
where  they  will  be  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  Provost,  subject  to  all  rules  necessary  to 
a  gentle  home  culture,  while  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  Univer- 
sity UistrucUon  at  no  additional  expense." 
Wlnslow  House  Itself  was  an  Imposing  stone 
structure  constructed  as  a  hotel  on  the  east- 
ern banks  of  the  Mississippi  overlooking  the 
Palls  of  Sadnt  Anthony.  Costing  over  $100,000 
to  build.  It  had  a  dining  room  which  could 
accommodate  five  hundred  guests.  In  the 
summers  of  the  1860s,  It  served  as  a  fashion- 
able vacation  spot  for  Southern  guests.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  guests  no  longer  came,  the 
hotel  closed,  and  the  building  passed  through 
mortgage  foreclosure  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philadelphia  real  estate  investor  and  banker. 
Charles  Macalester. 

Macalester,  bom  In  1798  In  Philadelphia, 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  ship  captain,  was  a  self- 
made  millionaire,  who  had  made  his  fortune 
mainly  through  investing  In  real  estate  In 
Western  cities,  especially  Chicago. 

A  Jackson  Democrat  and  personal  friend 
of  the  leading  political  figures  of  his  day, 
including  Jackson,  Polk.  Clay.  Webster, 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  Macalester  supported 
the  Union  In  the  Civil  War  and  switched  to 
the  Republican  Party,  voting  for  Lincoln  in 
1864. 

Macalester  was  well  known  for  his  chari- 
table contributions  and  his  work  on  be- 
half of  the  less  fortunate;  a  dedicated  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Chtirch  of  PhUadelphla. 
Above  all.  he  was  known  for  his  tolerance; 
his  obituary  In  the  Public  Ledger  of  Phila- 
delphia, December  10,  1873,  reads  in  part; 
"His  toleration  was  a  leading  trait.  The 
Catholic  priest,  the  Episcopal  bishop,  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  the  Quaker  precision, 
were  often  seen  In  his  home,  and  the  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  the  Federal  and  the 
Confederate,  joined  hands  over  his  social 
board." 

Given  Macalester's  Interests,  It  was  to  him 
that  Nelll  petitioned  for  and  found  help  in 
establishing  a  nonsectarlan  college  for  men 
patterned  after  Yale,  Amherst,  Dartmouth 
and  Princeton  colleges.  Soon,  however,  a 
series  of  mills  were  built  at  the  Palls  and 
the  Trustees  decided  to  move  the  College. 
Macalester's  wUl  contained  a  codicil  be- 
queathing Wlnslow  House  to  the  College  and 
allowing  its  sale  U  the  proceeds  "shall  be 
used  in  and  towards  the  erection  of  other 
buildings  for  such  college." 

Wlnslow  House  was  sold  and  the  building 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  Minneap- 
olis Exposition  Company.  The  proceeds  were 
used  to  build  the  East  Wing  of  Old  Main  on 
a  forty  acre  portion  of  Holyoke  Farm  given 
to  the  College  by  a  group  of  the  Trustees, 
thus  ending  the  first  phase  In  the  history  of 
Macalester  College. 

Now,  several  phases  and  100  years  later,  we 
make  ready  a  year-long  commemoration  to 
celebrate,  starting  on  March  6,  1974,  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  grant  of  the  Char- 
ter. Much  has  happened  in  the  intervening 
century,  but  many  of  those  goals  which  our 
founders  cherished  still  distinguish  the 
College. 
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Knowledge,  compassion.  Judgment,  charac- 
ter, tolerance,  community — these  have  been 
Implicit  or  explicit  In  our  objectives.  Each 
has  been  defined  and  refined  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  means  to  these  ends  have  taken 
ever-changmg  forms.  We  may  look  stlU  very 
different  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years. 

I  hope  that  this  year  of  commemoration 
may  also  be  a  year  in  which  we  not  only  pay 
homage  to  the  past  but  take  significant 
steps,  as  bold  and  as  distinctive  as  did  NeUl 
and  Macalester,  to  shape  our  future. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ES- 
TONIA'S DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDE2^CE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  56  years  ago, 
on  February  24.  1918  the  smaU,  proud 
Baltic  State  of  Estonia  was  rejoicing  in 
its  new  found  freedom  from  dictatorial 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  the  day 
of  Estonia's  declaration  of  independence, 
an  independence  that  was  to  endure  for 
little  more  than  30  years. 

Today.  Estonia,  along  with  its  Baltic 
neighbors,  is  once  again  sadly  struggling 
and  suffering  under  colonial  imperialism, 
enslaved  to  a  dictatorial  force,  yearning 
and  longing  for  freedom  and  liberty.  It 
is  with  this  dream  that  Estonian  Ameri- 
cans pause  each  year  at  this  time  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Es- 
tonia liberation. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Estonian 
Americans,  who  understand  the  value  of 
true  democracy,  living  in  the  United 
States  and  contributing  to  our  gieat 
country.  I  honor  those  who  celebrate  Es- 
tonia's brief  rise  to  independence  and 
sincerely  hope  that  Estonia  wiU  once 
again  realize  the  goal  of  liberation.  Let 
us  aU  Join  to  support  those  who  come  to 
us  in  the  name  of  freedom. 


D.N.  AND  INTELSAT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Stevenson, 
for  his  work  in  recent  weeks  to  enhance 
the  emergency  peacekeeping  and  dis- 
aster relief  capabilities  of  the  U.N. 
through  more  effective  communications. 
Senator  Stevenson  has  long  been  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  for  a  strong,  active 
United  Nations.  And  he  is  a  man  who 
matches  his  eloquence  with  practical 
achievements  to  further  his  goal. 

Last  month.  Senator  Stevenson  com- 
municated to  Secretary  Kissinger  his 
strong  Interest  in  having  the  United 
States  support  improved  U.N.  access  to 
Intelsat  international  communications 
facilities.  Subsequently,  at  the  Febru- 
ary 4-8  meeting  of  the  Intelsat  Assembly 
of  Parties,  the  U.S.  delegation  urged  that 
the  U.N.  be  given  priority  access  to  Intel- 
sat sateUite  capacity  during  emergency 
peacekeeping  and  disaster  relief  efforts 
The  Assembly  then  accepted  the  U.S  pro- 
posal, and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Intelsat  will  now  implement  this  decision 

At  present,  the  U.N.  is  dependent  upon 
an  outdated  and  relatively  ineffective 
communications  system.  As  a  result,  it  is 
often  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  effec- 
tively carrying  out  Its  peacekeeping  op- 
erations and  in  coordinating  interna- 
tional disaster  relief  efforts.  U.N.  priority 


access  to  INTELSAT  satellite  capacity 
should  help  rsmedy  this  communications 
problem  and  improve  the  U.N.'s  capabili- 
ties in  building  and  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  letter  from  Senator 
Stevenson  to  Secretarj-  of  State  Kis- 
singer on  INTELSAT  and  the  U.N.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinceb. 
Secretary    of    State.    Department    of    State, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  wTitlng  to  ask 
you  to  express  to  the  U.S.  INTELSAT  repre- 
sentatives your  support  for  Umted  Nations 
access  to  INTELSAT  International  com- 
munications faculties  on  concessional  lerms. 

As  you  may  know,  the  United  Nations  is 
currently  dependent  on  its  own  antiquated 
and  Inadequate  short-wave  radio  system. 
Reliance  on  this  limited  communications 
system,  has,  In  the  past,  put  the  UN  at  a 
great  disadvantage  In  effectively  carrying  out 
its  peace-keeping  operations  and  in  coor- 
dinatlng   Iniernatloual   disaster  relief. 

Given  the  fact  that  UN  peace-keeping 
forces  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  Middle 
East  cease-fire,  which  you  worked  diligently 
to  achieve.  It  is  imperative  to  ensure  that  the 
UN  dees  not  become  a  weak  link  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  cease-fire  because  it  lacks 
a  modern  communications  system.  In  order 
for  the  United  Nations  to  respond  with  the 
necessary  dispatch,  efficiency,  and  reliability 
to  new  crises,  arrangements  should  be  made 
now  to  make  INTELSAT'S  modem  communi- 
cations equipment  available  to  the  UN. 

The  United  Nations  has  requested  limited 
access  to  INTELSAT  communications  facul- 
ties at  preferential  rates  for  peace-keeping 
operations,  environmental  monitoring,  and 
operational  communications  with  major  UN 
offices  located  away  from  its  New  York  Head- 
quarters. The  Secretarv  General  has  also  re- 
quested cost-free  use  of  INTELSAT  space 
segments  for  emergency  communications 
with  UN  peace-keeping  operations  and  UN 
disaster  relief  teams. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  entrusted 
with  important  responsibUltles  bv  its  135 
member  nations.  These  responsibilities  In- 
clude maintenance  of  International  peace, 
the  promotion  of  world-wide  economic  de- 
velopment, disaster  relief,  humanitarian  pro- 
grams and  protection  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. Every  member  of  the  world  commun- 
ity, including  the  members  of  INTEISAT, 
has  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the  UN's  efforts 
To  assure  that  the  UN's  limited  resources 
are  utilized  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as 
possible,  modern  communications  are  essen- 
tial. 

The  United  States  has  a  weighted  vote  of 
40%  In  INTELSAT.  If  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives were  to  support  the  United  Nation's 
request,  the  likelihood  of  its  approval  would 
be  greatly  enhanced. 

Unfortunately,  present  Indications  are  that 
the  U.S.  position  Is  not  to  approve  this  re- 
quest, and  to  require  the  UN  to  pay  the  full 
rate  for  use  of  INTEI£AT  facilities.  VPhUe 
this  position  may  be  consistent  with'  com- 
mercial mterests,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
VS.  national  Interests.  Recognizing  the 
growii.g  Interdependence  of  nations  and  the 
Immediate  Importance  of  the  UN  Middle 
East  Peace-keeping  Force,  the  United  S'ates 
should  take  the  initiative  to  assure  the 
United  Nations  access  to  the  most  modem 
means  of  communication  available 

Yotir  support  of  the  LT^'s  request  can  have 
a  positive  influence  on  INTELSAT'S  Board  of 
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Oorernors  and  Assembly  of  Parties.  INTEL- 
SAT'S Board  of  Governors  Is  presently  meet- 
ing In  Washington,  and  Its  Assembly  wUl 
meet  here  next  week.  These  meetings  will 
determine  INTELSAT  policy  for  the  next  two 
years,  and,  therefore,  your  support  Is  essen- 
tial now. 

Sincerely, 

AoLAi  E.  Stbvenson  m, 

U^.  Senator. 


INTERSTATE    SHIPMENT    OF    MEAT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  a  hearing 
September  20.  1973  on  S.  191fl,  to  au- 
thorize interstate  shipment  of  meat  In- 
spected by  State  systems  declared  equal 
to  the  Federal  meat  inspection  program. 
Dr.  Clarence  H.  Pals,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Veterinarians,  was  personally  as- 
sured that  he  could  file  a  statement  for 
the  record  and  on  September  24  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me  for  insertion  in 
the  hearing  record.  Neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  my  ofQce  has  any  record  of  re- 
ceiving it  and  therefore  it  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  printed  hearing.  I  am  sxire 
the  subcommittee  will  give  his  recom- 
mendations every  consideration  when  It 
marks  up  the  bill,  and  In  order  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  others  Interested 
in  this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Pals'  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tub  Nationai.  Association  op 

PEDEKAL  VETEaiNAKIANB, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Jamzs  B.  Aixkk, 

CKairman,    Stibcommtttee    on    Agricultural 
Research    and    General   Legislation,   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture   and  Forestry,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Oeak  6XNATOR  Allen:   We  appreciate  this 
opportunity   to  comment  on  S.1&19,   which 
would  "amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  to  provide  that  State-ln^iected  facilities 
after  meeting  the  Inspection  requirements 
shall   be  eligible  for  distribution  In  eetab- 
llshmentA  on  the  same  basts  as  plants  In- 
spected under  title  I". 

The  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, organized  In  1917,  represents  veter- 
inarians employed  In  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment.  Over  seventy  percent  of  the  1.485  vet- 
erinarians In  Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection are  members  of  NAFV.  These  vet- 
erinarians have  dedicated  their  lives  and 
their  professional  careers  In  service  to  the 
American  public.  From  1890  to  IQOfl  the  In- 
spection of  meat  was  primarily  to  assure  ac- 
ceptance of  the  meat  in  foreign  markets. 
From  1906  on.  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Service  covered  aU  meat  prepared  In  plants 
selling  their  product  Interstate  or  for  export. 
Since  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Is 
the  only  professional  trained  to  fully  under- 
stand questions  of  health  In  animals,  the 
overall  responsibility  for  assuring  the  whole- 
someness  of  meat  is  vested  in  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Officer.  The  VMO  assigned  In  meat 
plants  is  assisted  by  food  Inspectors  who  have 
been  trained  to  assist  In  the  examinations 
of  animals  before  slaughter  and  at  the  time 
of  slaughter.  They  also  supervise  the  prepa- 
ration and  labeling  of  all  meat  food  products 
to  assure  that  standards  are  met.  the  product 
la  clean,  sound,  wholesome  and  truthfully 
lat-eled.  The  mark  of  inspection  may  be  ap- 


plied only  after  all  of  the  inspection  require- 
ments have  been  met.  This  mark  of  inspec- 
tion Is  assurance  to  tHe  packer  that  he  can 
ship  with  confidence  and  it  also  assures  the 
purchaser  that  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Qovernment  has  fountl  the  product  to  be 
In  compliance  with  th«  law  and  regiilationB 
at  the  time  It  was  prepared.  Consumers  In  the 
United  States  purchase  their  meat  products 
with  confidence  when  they  see  the  mark 
of  Federal  Inspection  en  the  meat  or  on  the 
package.  The  export  certificate  that  is  issued 
lor  exports  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
from  the  United  States  permits  world-wide 
distribution  of  these  products. 

The  requirement  for  blueprints  of  plants 
desiring  Federal  meat  Inspection  has  often 
been  questioned  by  persona  who  did  not 
understand  the  expert  service  they  were  re- 
ceiving. These  experts  have  been  able  re- 
peatedly to  point  out  to  the  owner  and  ar- 
chitect ways  Ln  which  their  operations  could 
be  improved  whUe  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  the  plant  and  equipment  will  meet  all 
of  the  sanitary  and  inspection  requirements. 
The  guidebooks  developed  by  Meat  Inspec- 
tion officials  have  also  been  used  around  the 
world  as  other  countries  have  tried  to  follow 
the  United  States  system.  Instead  of  being 
a  burden  to  a  packer  the  examination  and 
eventual  approval  of  blueprints  of  a  meat 
plant  caa  be  a  real  moiiey  saver. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  few  states 
had  an  inspection  system  worthy  of  the 
name,  to  cover  the  meat  that  was  prepared 
for  intrastate  commerce  only.  Consumers  be- 
came more  vocal  and  demanded  that  all  meat 
sold  should  be  of  unquestioned  wholesome- 
ness.  In  states  where  enforcement  of  food 
laws  was  lax,  meat  was  being  prepared  under 
conditions  that  were  sometimes  deplorable 
and  animals  affected  with  conditions  that 
would  be  condemned  under  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  were  sold  for  food  to  the  unsus- 
pecting public.  Plants  were  opened  In  states 
that  had  little  or  no  enforcement  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  adulterating  the  meat 
such  as  hams  and  corned  beef  with  exces- 
sive water.  The  resnonae  In  some  states  was 
to  provide  for  a  greatly  improved  State  in- 
spection program.  Other  states  made  little 
efTort  to  develop  an  adequate  meat  inspec- 
tion program.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Service  provided  training  for  the  state  veteri- 
nary medical  officers,  food  Inspectors,  labora- 
tory and  administrative  personnel  long  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  1967  law. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  extended  de- 
bate the  Meat  Inspection  Art  was  amended 
on  December  15.  1967  to  provide  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  meat  sold  to  the  pubUo 
whether  or  not  it  moved  Interstate.  Section 
2  of  the  Act  found  tliat  "...  all  animals 
and  articles  which  are  regulated  under  this 
Act  are  either  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  substantially  »ffect  such  commerce, 
and  that  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  co- 
operation by  the  States  and  other  Jurisdic- 
tions as  contemplated  by  this  Act  are  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens 
upon  such  commerce,  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  cons\miere.  (21  UJ3.C. 
602.)  '•  States  were  given  two  years  to  develc^ 
programs  or  modify  extetlng  programs  so  as 
to  meet  the  requirement  that  the  program 
be  "equal  to"  the  Federal  program.  Where 
substantial  progress  was  being  shown,  states 
were  given  an  addltlosal  year  to  get  into 
compliance.  These  were  trying  times  in  some 
states  but  real  progress  was  made  In  many 
of  the  states.  Some  were  unable  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  reach  an  acceptable  level. 
These  have  been  "designated"  after  due  offi- 
cial notice  and  acceptable  plants  that  met 
mlnlmiun  requirements  continued  to  oper- 
ate but  under  Federal  rather  than  state  In- 
spection. The  13  designated  to  date  are: 
Guam.  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ore- 


gon, Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Washington.  (In  the  case  of  poul- 
try 22  states  have  been  designated). 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1967 
the  entire  cost  of  State  meat  inspection  was 
bome  by  the  state.  The  Federal  Input  was 
limited  to  the  advice,  counsrt  and  training 
that  was  given  to  state  employees.  All  ot  the 
states  excepting  North  Dakota  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  ITnlted  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire  to  operate  their  meat 
Inspection  program  in  a  manner  that  could 
be  found  to  be  "equal  to"  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. North  Dakota  elected  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral program  applied  la  f^l  erf  their  plants. 
Since  that  time  it  hae  been  necessary  for 
Federal  meat  inspection  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  in  twelve  additional  Jurisdic- 
tions. The  reasons  varied  froni  hazards  to 
human  health  to  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  provide  the  program.  Others  may  have  to 
follow.  Federal  officials  have  been  extremely 
patient  as  they  have  tried  to  keep  the  State 
Meat  Inspection  programs  golhg. 

In  order  to  give  states  an  additional  Incen- 
tive for  maintaining  inspection  systems 
'equal  to"  the  Federal,  the  costs  have  been 
shared  on  a  60-50  basis.  This  permitted  those 
states  with  programs  to  make  theirs  better 
and  those  that  had  little  or  no  program  to 
get  started.  Most  states  bad  to  revise  or  enact 
new  food  laws.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
have  the  Congress  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  80  percent  ot  the  total  coet  to  the 
state.  Fortunately  this  has  not  been  done. 
It  would  have  been  one  more  step  toward 
the  weakening  of  the  Federal  system  that  has 
earned  the  unquestioned  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  American  and  foreign  consumers. 
Slates  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to 
assume  their  responsibility  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  product  lor  sale  and  distribution  only 
within  the  state,  by  providing  inspection  of 
product  for  sale  and  distribution  only  within 
the  state.  By  providing  half  the  cost  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  assuming  its  share.  The 
surveillance  given  by  Federal  veterinarians 
and  inspectors  is  still  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  not  charged  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  state. 

Emotional  pleas  are  frequently  heard  that 
the  small  packer  or  processor  cannot  operate 
under  the  Federal  program.  This  is  not  true. 
If  the  Inspection  and  facility  standards  are 
equal  as  are  required  by  the  Act  then  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  packer  can- 
not apply  for  and  receive  the  inspection.  No 
plant  la  too  small  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
engage  in  interstate  shipment  of  meat.  This 
was  also  the  policy  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1967.  The  drawings 
required  to  be  furnished  with  the  applica- 
tion are  only  those  that  wUl  assure  the  ability 
to  operate  with  due  regard  for  good  sanita- 
tion and  the  ability  to  perform  inspections. 

Much  has  been  said  In  the  past  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  emploved,  com- 
pensated and  supervised.  We  have' tried  re- 
peatedly to  obtain  Information  on  whether 
states  operate  under  a  merit  system  com- 
parable to  the  Federal  system.  The  Act  of 
1967  has  not  been  Interpreted  as  requiring  a 
system  "equal  to"  for  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant element  In  a  good  inspection  pro- 
gram, the  men  and  women  who  perform  the 
inspections.  The  enforcement  of  a  program 
with  such  extensive  control  over  product  of 
high  monetary  value  requires  the  highest 
standards  of  loyalty.  Integrity  and  morality. 
This  Is  only  assured  when  the  Inspector  has 
good  supervision  and  is  assured  of  freedom  to 
operate  without  threats  of  Intimidation, 
assault  or  other  Interference  with  his  abil- 
ity to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public.  This  Is  not  provided  in  all  of  the  state 
programs. 

The  United  States  exports  large  amounts  of 
products  from  the  meat  Industry  that  are 
surplus  to  our  needs.  We  are  deficient  In  the 
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amount  of  certain  red  meat  and  have  to  Im- 
port large  amounts  of  the  leaner  cuts  of  beef 
and  mutton.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  dis- 
pose of  large  amounts  of  edible  fats  and  such 
products  as  livers  and  tongues  which  are 
stirplus  to  our  needs.  We  can  expect  that 
several  foreign  coimtrles  would  not  accept 
our  products  If  other  than  Federally  in- 
spected products  could  be  offered  for  export. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  our  own  require- 
ments. In  order  to  offer  product  for  Importa- 
tlon  into  the  United  States  It  must  have  been 
prepared  under  a  National  Inspection  system 
that  has  been  specifically  recognized  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  only 
those  plants  that  have  been  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  foreign  government  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  VS.  veterinary  medical  officer 
assigned  to  that  country,  are  permitted  to 
offer  products  for  Importation  into  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  entry  the  product  Is 
again  inspected  by  the  United  States  inspec- 
tors to  be  sure  that  it  meets  all  requirements. 
It  wotild  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  our 
right  to  export  was  questioned  due  to  a 
change  In  the  present  system  where  we  set 
the  standard  for  much  of  the  world. 

We  strongly  believe  that  S.  1919  should  be 
rejected.  The  present  system  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  Is  a  marked  Improvement 
over  what  we  had  prior  to  the  time  the  Act 
of  1967  became  operative.  That  Job  Is  not 
yet  conyjlete.  The  difficulties  in  a  few  states 
may  result  In  some  additional  programs  com- 
ing under  the  Federal  Program.  This  wUl  be 
determined  by  the  citizens,  legislators  and 
top  officials  of  those  states.  If  they  have  the 
will  to  do  so  they  will  be  encouraged  to  keep 
their  programs.  In  actual  practice  some  states 
Just  don't  trust  their  neighbors  in  this  im- 
portant field  and  this  might  be  a  deterrent 
rather  than  an  aid  to  free  movement  of  meat 

We  urge  you  to  let  the  present  law  and  Its 
administration  continue  to  operate  without 
major  change.  To  do  otherwise  would  com- 
plicate the  administration  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram and  be  a  disservice  to  the  American 
public. 

Please  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ing record. 

Sincerely, 

Clasence  H.  PAts.  D.V.M.. 

Executive  Vice  President. 
P.S.— I  retired  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service  in  1965  after  over  33 
years  in  the  program. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PAY  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing a  resolution  regarding  the  President's 
recommendation  for  salary  increases  for 
the  top  officials  in  the  three  branches  of 
Government.  As  you  know,  unless  we 
disapprove  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion it  becomes  law  after  30  days  of  Its 
receipt  by  this  body.  I  intend  to  oppose 
any  resolution  disapproving  this  pay  pro- 
posal because  it  is  needed,  and  is  very 
modest  In  its  cost.  Let  me  emphasize  the 
modesty  of  this  proposal.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  25-percent  increase  as  being  fair 
and  Just.  The  President,  with  an  eye 
to  restraining  national  overall  inflation 
reduced  this  to  22>/2  percent  and  reduced 
It  still  more  by  phasing  It  over  a  3-year 
period.  If,  in  fact,  we  were  to  consider 
what  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  would 
have  allowed  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, we  can  see  how  really  modest  the 
recommendations  are.  Where  the  law 
has  kept  a  State  or  local  government 
from  raising  the  salaries  of  its  top  offi- 


cials for  several  years,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  allows  multiplying  the  5.5 -per- 
cent annual  guideline  by  the  number  of 
years  since  the  last  increase.  Applying 
this  principle  to  the  Federal  executive 
situation  would  produce  a  27.5-percent 
immediate  increase  plus  yearly  increases 
of  5.5  percent.  Thus,  one  can  again  see 
that  this  proposal  is  certainly  in  line 
with  the  overall  attempt  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  to  keep  in- 
flation under  control.  Remember  that 
Government  officials  have  not  received  a 
salary  adjustment  since  1969.  5  years 
ago,  yet  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
gone  up  almost  30  percent;  the  avers ge 
hourly  earnings  in  the  nonf  arming  econ- 
omy has  Increased  29.5  percent;  execu- 
tives in  private  industry  have  seen  their 
salaries  go  up  to  25  to  30  percent:  the 
salaries  of  Governors  of  our  50  States 
have  moved  up  on  the  average  of  26.5 
percent:  the  general  schedule  salaries 
for  Federal  employees  have  increased 
42.3  percent,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  this  Increase  is  uncalled 
for. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  we  are  not 
Just  dealing  with  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress,  but  of  salaries  of  immediate 
concern  to  some  10.000  Federal  em- 
ployees. What  we  do  on  this  matter  will 
have  a  great  Impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  attract  or 
retain  highly  qualified  individuals  for 
Government  service.  I  could  cite  a  num- 
ber of  top  executives  who  have  left  Gov- 
ernment service  to  accept  higher  paying 
positions  In  private  Industry  or  State 
government.  For  example,  recently  two 
outstanding  Federal  judges  resigned 
from  the  bench  to  accept  positions  In 
private  practice.  These  individuals,  one 
from  Pennsylvania  and  one  from 
Georgia,  attributed  the  reason  for  de- 
parting to  the  need  to  Improve  for  the 
financial  security  of  their  family. 

This  example  points  up  a  crisis  In  the 
judiciary.  The  legal  profession  generally 
Is  lucrative  for  exceptional  lawyers  in 
private  practice.  When  a  person  is 
nominated  for  the  bench  he  must  make 
a  decision  weighing  the  Income  loss  with 
the  desire  to  make  a  contribution  in 
public  service.  This  is  no  small  matter  if 
he  must  worry  about  items  such  as  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  his  children, 
mortgages,  or  other  financial  commit- 
ments. We  expect  our  judiciary  to  be 
drawn  from  the  highest  caliber  of  talent 
in  the  legal  profession.  If  that  talent  is 
to  be  drawn  into  public  service  then  we 
should  expect  to  provide  an  Income  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs.  And,  I  feel 
Federal  judicial  salaries  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  an  experienced  trial  or 
appellate  court  judge  from  the  State 
systems  to  move  to  the  federal  system. 

The  Commission  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries  surveyed 
the  salaries  paid  to  State  court  judges 
during  the  period  1968  to  1972.  During 
that  period  the  salaries  of  judges  of 
State  appellate  courts  of  last  report,  ex- 
cluding allowances,  averaged  an  increase 
of  21  percent.  The  1972  salaries  ranged 
from  $20,500  per  annum  in  South  Dakota 
to  $45,150  in  New  York. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  judges 
of  the  Federal  courts  are  paid  salaries 


almost  on  a  par  with  the  lower  State 
courts.  The  current  rate  of  $42,500  is  in 
effect  for  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
The  rate  of  $40,000  is  in  effect  for  judges 
of  the  district  courts  and  the  Customs 
Court. 

If  we  disapprove  the  recommendations 
for  an  increase  in  Federal  judicial  sal- 
aries it  wiU  be  to  the  economic  disad- 
vantage of  an  experienced  jurist  to  seek 
appointment  to  a  Federal  bench.  State 
judicial  salaries  are  being  adjusted  to 
meet  the  increase  in  li\lng  costs;  if  we 
disapprove  this  increase,  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nal that  the  Federal  judiciary  will  be 
reserved  for  those  who  are  financially 
independent.  Nothing  could  harm  the 
Federal  judicisur  more  than  to  have  this 
occur.  Can  the  prestige  of  being  a  Fed- 
eral judge  and  the  knowledge  of  giving 
service  on  the  national  level  outweigh 
the  fact  that  a  person  earns  more  as  a 
State  judge  and  stiU  give  public  service 
by  serving  on  the  bench?  Can  those  fac- 
tors outweigh  the  higher  Income  of  pri- 
vate practice? 

I  am  not  Suggesting  that  we  set  Fed- 
eral judicial  salaries  at  a  rate  that  it  be- 
comes an  offer  not  to  be  refused.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  matter  of  equity  involved 
in  this  issue.  When  the  first  commission 
reported  in  1968  their  recommendations 
provided  for  Federal  judicial  salaries 
ranging  from  $67,500  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  $47,500  for  judges  of  the  district 
and  Customs  Courts.  Those  recommen- 
dations were  not  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  v.ere  reduced  to  the  present 
level. 

Under  the  current  recommendations, 
from  the  President,  the  judges  of  the 
district  and  Customs  Courts  will  receive 
S43,000  in  1974.  $46,200  in  1975  and  $49,- 
700  in  1976.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  1976 
before  their  salaries  reach  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  first  commission  to  go 
into  effect  in  1969.  Incidentally,  the  sec- 
ond commission  recommended  that  these 
members  of  the  judiciary-  have  their  sal- 
ary increased  to  $50,000  per  annum  effec- 
tive immediately. 

These  examples  point  up  the  problem 
all  departments  and  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Government  are  facing  with  regards 
to  its  best  career  executives.  More  than 
1,000  of  those  in  supergrade  positions  are 
now  eligible  to  retire.  Another  400  to  500 
become  eligible  each  year.  By  remaining 
in  Government  service  these  individuals 
are  foregoing  a  cost  of  living  annuity 
increase  which  raised  annuities  more 
than  10  per  cent  last  year.  Unless  this 
pay  raise  increase  is  allowed  to  become 
effective,  manj'  of  these  individuals  can 
and  will  substantially  better  themselves 
financially  by  retiring  and  accepting 
non-Govermncnt  employment. 

There  is  a  situation  In  Government 
now  where  the  executive  GC-15,  step  10, 
is  drawing  the  same  salsur  as  his  boss, 
his  boss'  boss,  and  on  up  to  executive 
schedule  V.  This  unfortunate  situation 
is  called  the  "compression  factor." 
"Compression"  is  the  term  given  when 
subordinates  are  given  the  same  salary 
as  his  boss  and  his  boss'  boss,  et  cetera. 
Currently,  this  compression  factor  exists 
down  through  five  levels  of  executives. 
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This  situation  Is  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  American  tradition  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  What  incentive  Is  there  for 
an  individual  In  OS-16  to  accept  or  even 
strive  for  a  promotion  which  will  mean 
the  same  amoimt  of  Income,  but  much 
more  work  and  a  greater  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility and  no  greater  retirement 
Income? 

Frankly  this  represents  a  problem  that 
would  never  be  allowed  to  occiu"  under  a 
system  with  any  semblance  of  good  labor 
relations  or  good  management.  No  orga- 
nization would  create  a  situation  in 
which  six  echelons  of  management  are 
being  paid  at  the  same  rate. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  if  this  leg- 
islation for  disapproval  of  the  President's 
proposal  is  passed  It  will  be  another  4 
years  before  top  Federal  ofBclals  can  hope 
for  an  increase  in  their  income.  By  1976 
the  situation  will  become  even  more 
critical.  An  individual  at  GS-18  level,  for 
example,  will  be  making  some  $15,200 
less  than  his  coimterpart  in  private  in- 
dustry. This  Is  contrary  to  the  compara- 
bility principle  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1962.  But  the  comparability  factor  is 
only  one  way  In  which  %o  gage  how 
necessary  this  salary  increase  is. 

The  compression  factor  in  1976  will  be 
equally  imreasonable.  Unreasonable  in 
that  from  the  upper  levels  of  Q8-14 
through  GS-15,  16.  17,  18,  and  execu- 
tive schedule  V  will  all  be  making  the 
same  amount.  The  situation  Is  bad  to- 
day; it  will  be  much  worse  In  1976.  I 
urge  that  the  President's  pay  prc^osal  be 
allowed  to  take  effect. 

One  final  note,  most  of  us  were  Mem- 
bers who  voted  to  fund  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries.  We  enacted  those  appropria- 
tions and  gave  the  Commission  the  man- 
date to  study  those  salaries  and  to  deter- 
mine what  the  rates  of  pay  should  be.  I 
doubt  that  there  are  very  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  did  not  expect  that 
the  Commission  would  reconmiend  In- 
creased salaries.  I  find  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  we  expended 
the  money  for  the  Commission  if  we  are 
now  prepared  to  scuttle  the  results.  The 
modest  increase,  a  maximum  of  22.5  per- 
cent for  any  one  position  over  the  next 
3  years,  are  not  beyond  the  realm  of  rea- 
sonablllty.  I  suggest  that  we  accept  the 
recommendations. 


CIOARETTE  ADVERTISINQ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  an  organization 
which  has  itrng  been  at  the  forefront  of 
legal  activities  concerning  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  has  filed  a  pe»- 
tltion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion designed  to  regulate  cigarette 
billboards. 

I  believe  that  this  petition  has  much 
merit  and  should  be  closely  studied  for 
Its  recognition  of  the  unique  Impact  of 
billboards  as  an  advertising  technique. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  petition  for 
rulemaking  submitted  by  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  ot^ection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Betore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  DC] 

PirriTXoif  FOB  Rttleicaking  in  thk  Matter  of 

ACVEKTISINC  OF  CIGARETTES  ON  BUXBOASDS 

Petitioners:  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Campbell,  Inter- 
agency Council  of  DC.  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
1st  Temperance  Department. 

Attorneys  for  petitioners:  John  F.  Branzhaf 
ni  and  Joel  D.  Joseph. 

1.    ABSTRACT 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH)  Is 
herein  petitioning  ths  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  establish  rules  to  regulate  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes  on  billboards.  Cur- 
rently, cigarette  billboards  must  display 
health  warnings  with  two-Inch  high  letters. 
ASH  Is  proposing  that  cigarette  billboards  be 
banned  as  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tice. 

U.    PETTJIONEHS 

Petitioner  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
(ASH)  la  a  national  non-profit  charitable 
organization  which  serves  eis  the  legal  uctlon 
arm  of  the  antlsmoklng  community.  ASH  has 
approximately  16.000  Individual  contribut- 
ing members  who  support  ita  activities  and 
whose  Interests  In  the  problems  of  smoking 
ASH  seeks  to  further.  In  addition,  ASH  is 
supported  and  sponsored  by  a  wide  variety 
of  health,  educational  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations, and  a  dlstlngiilshed  panel  of  In- 
dividual Sponsors,  Including  leading  figures 
In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  public  health. 
Attached,  tind  hereby  made  a  part  of  this 
petition,  Is  a  report  more  fully  describing 
ASH,  Its  supporting  organl2atlons,  and  its 
Board  of  Sponsors.  A3H  has  Initiated  and 
engaged  In  numerous  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  concerning 
cigarette  advertisements  and  promotions, 
and  before  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
concerning  separate  nonsmoking  sections  on 
aircraft,  buses  and  trains.  Thus  Its  standing 
to  Initiate  and  participate  In  action  before 
such  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  Interests  of 
Its  contributing  members,  suppoilitng  orga- 
nizations, £uid  Individual  sponsors  has  been 
clearly  established. 

Dr.  Douglas  Campbell  maintains  homes  In 
Los  Angelee.  California,  and  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho.  Several  years  ago  he  led  a  successful 
campaign  to  rtd  Blair  County,  Idaho,  home 
of  Sun  Valley,  of  bUlboerds. 

The  Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  of 
D.C.  consists  of  the  following  member  orga- 
nizations: American  Cancer  Society,  D.C.  Di- 
vision; American  Temperance  Society;  Com- 
munity Health  and  Hospitals  Administration 
of  D.C;  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers of  DC;  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Greater  Washington,  D£!.;  the  Dental  Society 
of  D.C;  D.C.  Public  Schools;  the  League  few 
Nursing  of  D.C;  the  Lung  Association  of 
D.C;  the  Medical  Society  Of  D.C;  the 
Medlco-Chlrurglcal  Society  of  D.C;  National 
Medical  Association,  Inc.;  and  the  Washing- 
ton Heart  Association. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Temperance 
Department  represents  over  500,000  members 
In  North  America  and  nearly  three  million 
members  In  198  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Temf)eranoe  Department  conducts  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  betterment  of  society 
and  desires  to  end  cigarette  advertising  be- 
cause of  Its  effects  on.  the  youth  of  this 
nation. 

m.    INTRODUCTION 

The  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  blUboards 
In  view  of  our  nation's  highways  and  in  oxir 
cities  should  be  controDed.  Smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes Is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  our 
major  health  problems,  a  contributing  cause 


of  heart  disease,  lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
and  bronchitis. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  blUboards 
were  chosen  from  other  forms  of  advertis- 
ing. The  reasons  closely  parallel  the  reasons 
that  were  given  for  the  ban  on  TV  and  radio 
cigarette  ads.  The  viewer  cannot  Ignore  blU- 
boards. Before  children  can  read  they  see 
billboards,  and  may  be  Influenced  by  a  super- 
sized  cowboy  or  cowgirl  smoking  cigarettes. 

Cigarette  advertising  on  bUlboards  Is  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  tmde  practice.  First  of 
all,  health  warnings  ate  too  small  to  read 
from  more  than  120  feet.  This  difficulty  Is 
compounded  when  driving  past  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Secondly,  chUdren  who  don't  read 
can  be  Influenced  by  the  larger  than  life 
sized  pictures  of  adiUts  smoking  cigarettes. 
PinaUy,  billboards  may  have  a  subliminal  ef- 
fect on  the  viewer  because  of  the  speed  at 
which  he  is  passing  and  may  net  realize  that 
he  even  saw  the  advertisement. 

Banning  cigarette  billboards  ts  consistent 
with  Congressional  policy  and  Is  constitu- 
tional. The  FTC  was  given  the  authority, 
after  July  1,  1971,  to  prevent  unfair  and 
deceptive  advertising  of  cigarettes.  The  State 
of  tJtah  banned  cigarette  billboards  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  their  statute  was 
upheld  by  the  XSS.  Supreme  Court. 

IV.  THE  UNiauI  HARM  OF  CIOARETTS  BILLBOARDS 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  cigarette 
bUlboards  are  more  harmfxU  than  other 
cigarette  ads.  First  of  aC,  blUboards  are  diffi- 
cult to  Ignore,  since  they  are  thrust  upon  the 
viewer.  Secondly,  young  chUdren  wUl  see  the 
ads  and  wUl  be  unabl*  to  understand  the 
severity  of  the  health  hazard  created  by 
smoking.  Both  of  these  reasons  were  given 
for  the  Congresslonally  mandated  ban  on 
television  and  radio  cigarette  ads.  Finally, 
eUmlnatlng  cigarette  billboards  would  re- 
move some  of  the  visible  pollution  from  the 
sides  of  our  highways  In  furtherance  of  the 
goals  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of 
1965.1 

People  do  not  choose  to  look  at  billboards 
as  they  choose  to  read  magazines  or  news- 
papers. Billboards  are  Intentionally  placed  on 
the  sides  of  roadways  and  in  our  cities  in  or- 
der to  attract  the  eyes  and  minds  of  people 
who  are  looking  for  something  else,  a  street 
address,  scenery,  or  whatever.  These  ad- 
vertlsenaents  often  have  a  short  verbal  mes- 
sage or  a  picture  and  seek  to  Influence  their 
audience  at  the  first  glance.  Turning  away 
from  the  billboard  dOes  not  remove  the 
effects  of  the  advertisement,  since  the  dam- 
age may  have  already  been  done. 

ChUdren  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
lU  effects  of  cigarette  advertisements.  Even 
before  they  can  read,  young  children  enjoy 
looking  out  of  car  windows  at  the  new  world 
around  them.  They  are  likely  to  be  attracted 
and  Influenced  by  a  cowboy  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette, or  by  a  huge,  larger  than  life  sized, 
adult  smoking  cigarette*.  Our  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  amotmt  of  cigarettes  consumed  rests 
clearly  on  the  possibility  of  preventing  young 
people  from  getting  hooked  on  this  harm- 
ftU  and  often  deadly  habit. 

Removal  of  blUboards  wUl  be  beneficial 
to  those  Interested  In  seeing  an  uncluttered 
view  of  our  cities  and  coimtryslde.  If  bill- 
boards are  going  to  be  eliminated.  It  would 
make  sense  to  remove  the  most  harmfiU  ones 
first:  the  ones  which  preach  for  death  and 
disease. 

v.  CIGARETTE  BILLBOARDS  AS  AN  UNFAIR  AND  DE- 
CEPTIVE TRADE  PRACTICE 

The  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  billboards 
Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  flections  6  and  12  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  15  UJ3.C., 
Sections  46  and  62,  for  three  distinct  reasons. 
First  of  all,  health  warnings  are  not  currently 
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clear  and  conspicuous.  Secondly,  young  chU- 
dren who  see  these  advertisements  cannot 
understand  the  health  hazard,  and  could  not 
understand  the  hazard  even  If  the  warnings 
were  larger.  Third  of  all,  viewers  who  pass  by 
billboards  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per  hour  may 
be  subllminally  affected  and  Increase  pur- 
chases of  cigarettes. 

The  Commission  has  the  power  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  unfair  tuid  deceptive 
acts  or  practices.  In  F.T.C.  v.  Speiry  &  Hutch- 
ison Co.,'^  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  the 
Commission  has  broad  authority  to  declare 
what  commercial  practices  are  tinfalr  and/or 
deceptive.  The  Court  approved  the  use  of  the 
foUowlng  factors  to  determine  unfairness 
and  deceptlveness,  enunciated  by  the  F.T.C. 
m  the  C^arette  Labeling  Rule:  ' 

(1)  whether  the  practice  offends  public 
policy; 

(2)  whether  It  Is  immoral,  unethical,  op- 
pressive, or  unscrupulous; 

(3)  whether  It  causes  substantial  injury 
to  consumers. 

Cigarette  advertising  on  bUlboards  falls 
within  the  scope  of  all  three  of  these  factors. 
Warnings  that  are  too  small  to  be  read  of- 
fend the  public  policy.  Cigarette  billboards 
are  Immoral,  unethical,  oppressive  and 
unscrupvdous  becatise  children  cannot  un- 
derstand the  warnings  and  because  of  the 
subliminal  effects  of  these  advertisements. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  product  more 
Injurious  to  consumers  than  cigarettes. 
A.  Clear  and  conspicuous  warnings 

Pursuant  to  six  consent  orders,*  cigarette 
advertisements  are  reqvilred  to  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclose  the  dangers  to  health 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking.  The  con- 
sent orders  specifically  require  that  on  large 
billboards  the  following  warning  be  displayed 
In  two-Inch  high  letters:  "WARNING:  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  HAS  DETERMINED 
THAT  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  IS  DANGER- 
OUS TO  YOUR  HEALTH."  The  consent  order 
Is  contradictory.  A  warning  with  two-Inch 
high  letters  on  a  twelve-foot-by-twenty-five- 
foot  billboard  is  not  clear  and  conspicuous. 
Petitioners  contend  that  this  ambiguity 
should  be  clarified  by  a  rule  prohibiting  cig- 
arette ads  on  billboards. 

In  the  six  consent  orders  the  major  to- 
bacco manufacturers  were  ordered  to  "cease 
and  desist  from  advertising  any  such  ciga- 
rette unless  resj>ondent  makes  In  all  adver- 
tisements of  such  cigarettes  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous disclosure  of  the  statement  pre- 
scribed In  Section  4  of  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-222)   quoted  above. 

On  July  1,  1971,  the  PTC  "notified  the 
six  major  cigarette  advertisers  that  the 
Commission  intended  to  Issue  complaints  al- 
leging that  these  firms  violated  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  by  falling  to  make  a 
clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  In  all  ciga- 
rette advertising  of  the  dangers  to  health 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking."' 

An  FTC  Press  Release  Issued  on  July  1, 
1971,  stated:  • 

"The  firms'  faUure  to  Include  a  warning  In 
advertising  when  they  have  Information  giv- 
ing them  knowledge  of  reason  to  believe 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  health 
is  unfair  and  deceptive  and  violates  the  FTC 
Act.  .  .  .  The  proposed  orders  contained  In 
the  complaints  woiUd  require  that  all  future 
adverilsements  by  the  firms  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously Include  the  same  warning  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969 
requires  to  appear  on  every  package.  .  .  ." 

The  six  consent  orders  were  Identical.  Part 
1.  subpart  D,  of  the  orders  reqiUred  that  the 
Surgeon  General's  warning  be  at  least  two 
Inches  in  height  on  large  blUboards.  Two- 
Inch  warnings  on  bUlboards  are  not  clear 
and  conspicuous  when  motorists  are  driving 
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past  at  high  speeds  and  hopefvilly  are  paying 
full  time  and  attention  to  their  driving. 

1.  Current  Warning  Too  Small  To  Be  Seen 
Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  health 

warning  now  required  and  displayed  on  ciga- 
rette billboard  advertisements  Is  far  too  small 
to  be  seen,  even  by  a  person  standing  stUl, 
and  under  Ideal  conditions.  Letters  two 
Inches  In  height  can  normaUy  be  seen  by 
persons  viith  so-called  "normal"  20/20  vision, 
from  a  distance  of  no  more  than  120  feet.' 
This  calculation  assumes  that  the  lighting  Is 
Ideal,  and  that  the  viewer  Is  standing  stUl 
looking  at  one  letter  at  a  time,  that  the  line 
of  sight  is  perpendicular  to  the  letter,  and 
that  the  letter  Is  black,  on  a  white  back- 
ground, with  the  thickness  of  the  lines  of 
the  letter  being  one-fifth  of  Its  height.  Thus. 
even  a  person  with  normal  vision,  under  Ideal 
circumstances,  could  not  read  the  letters  of 
the  warning  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
about  120  feet. 

Even  assuming  that  the  viewer  Is  standing 
still.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  these  other 
circumstances  will  exist.  Lighting  Is  usually 
far  from  Ideal.  Only  In  rare  Instances  wUl  the 
viewer  be  perpendicular  to  the  billboard.  The 
letters  are  not  designed  for  optimal  distance 
viewing.  The  contrast  In  many  cases  may  be 
weak,  and  the  warning  may,  in  fact,  be  In 
color,  or  not  in  the  black-on-whlte  of  suffi- 
cient density  for  optimal  viewing. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  even 
have  Ideal  vision.  Thus,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  population  have  vision  which  Is  no 
better  than  20  30.  Indeed,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple may  be  licensed  drivers,  and  certainly 
many  others  have  skilled  occupations.  Peo- 
ple with  20/30  vision  could  see  these  letters 
under  Ideal  circumstances  at  a  distance  no 
greater  than  80  feet. 

As  the  Commission  knows,  many  bUlboards 
are  situated  far  further  than  120  feet  from 
the  viewer.  Indeed,  many  billboards  are  more 
than  660  feet  from  the  viewer,  and  others 
may  even  be  further.*  In  contrMt  to  the  two- 
Inch-hlgh  letters  of  the  health  warning,  the 
pictures  on  bUlboards  may  be  10.  20,  or  more 
feet  In  height,  and  the  size  of  the  letters 
of  the  advertising  message  may  be  measured 
In  feet,  rather  than  Inches.  Clearly,  these 
can  be  seen  from  great  distances,  whereas 
the  warning  cannot.  Good  examples  of  the 
InvlslbUity  of  the  warnings,  even  under  static 
viewing  conditions,  are  shown  In  Exhibits  1, 

2,  4,  and  5. 

2.  Viewing  the  Warning  Is  Complicated  by 
Speed 

In  addition  to  the  problems  already  men- 
tioned, most  blUboards  are  viewed  by  drivers 
or  passengers  in  cars  which  are  moving  f^ast 
the  billboard  at  reasonable  rates  of  speed. 
This  further  complicates  the  problem  of 
reading  the  health  warning  message.  As  pre- 
viously Indicated,  any  bUlboard  more  than 
120  feet  from  the  viewer  cannot  be  read  at 
all,  regardless  of  the  rate  at  which  the  viewer 
Is  moving.  Where  the  billboard  Is  closer  to 
the  highway  than  120  feet,  the  speed  at  which 
the  viewer  Is  ordinarily  moving  nevertheless 
renders  It  almost  Impossible  to  see  the  warn- 
ing. 

To  take  just  one  example,  assume  that  a 
bUlboard  is  no  more  than  20  feet  from  the 
road.  Assume  that  the  motorist  Is  driving 
at  a  modest  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  viewer  wUl  be  with- 
in a  distance  at  which  It  Is  theoretically  pos- 
sible to  read  the  Individual  letters  of  the 
warning  for  no  more  than  2.6  seconds.  In 
that  brief  period  his  eyes  will  have  to  notice 
the  billboard,  focus  upon  It,  locate  the  health 
warning,  focus  upon  the  health  wsLrnlng,  and 
then  attempt  to  read  It.  The  warning  re- 
quired on  the  cigarette  bUlboards  Is  14  words 
In  length.  An  average  reading  speed  for  adult, 
educated,  literate  Americans  Is  approximately 
250  words  per  minute.'  Thus,  even  assuming 


that  the  motorist  Instantly  located  the  warn- 
ing, and  looked  directly  at  it  during  the  en- 
tire period  that  he  was  within  the  viewing 
range,  he  would  not  be  able  to  read  the  14 
words  of  the  warning  In  the  2.6  seconds. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  other  impedi- 
ments to  viewing  previously  discussed,  bad 
lighting,  reflection,  lack  of  pwrpendlcularlty, 
poor  contrast,  etc.,  a  viewer  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  required  to  continually 
refocus  his  eyes  very  rapidly,  as  the  perceived 
size  of  the  letters  changed,  as  he  moved  to- 
ward It.  In  other  words,  the  average  reading 
Ep>eed  of  250  words  per  minute  is  based  upon 
a  book  which  Is  held  still,  and  at  an  optimal 
distance  from  the  viewer's  eyes.  In  this  case 
the  problem  is  one  of  reading  a  "book" 
htirdling  toward  us  at  30  or  more  miles  per 
hour. 

Some  small  Indication  of  the  difficulty  of 
reading  the  health  warning  while  moving  can 
be  obtained  by  driving  down  an  average  city 
street  and  attempting  to  read  street  slgrns 
at  30  to  40  mUes  per  hour.  Typically,  the  size 
of  the  letters  on  such  signs  Is  far  larger  than 
two  inches,  and  clearly  the  message  is  far 
shorter. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that,  unfor- 
tunately, many  Americans  cannot  read  at 
250  words  per  minute,  and  that  chUdren,  and 
those  with  reading  difficulties,  may  In  fact  be 
among  the  most  impressionable.  Again,  by 
way  of  contrast,  the  messages  on  the  ciga- 
rette billboards  are  made  large,  clear,  simple, 
and  distinct  so  that  they  can  easily  be  ap- 
preciated, even  If  they  are  viewed  only 
momentarily.  Indeed,  as  will  be  Indicated  In 
some  greater  detail  hereafter,  it  may  very 
well  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  cigsirette 
companies  to  have  their  messages  Impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  viewers  only  fieetlngly. 

Exhibits  1  through  5  demonstrate  that  the 
warnings  are  too  small  to  be  seen  unless  the 
photographs  are  studied  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  When  driving  past  a  bUlboard  at  high- 
way speeds,  the  warning  becomes  Invisible. 

Exhibit  3  demonstrates  that  some  bUl- 
boards do  not  even  meet  the  minimal  re- 
quirements of  the  consent  orders.  That  some 
cigarette  billboards  should  faU  to  Include  a 
health  warning  Is  an  indication  of  the  lack 
of  resjject  that  some  tobacco  companies  have 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  tiny  warnings  required  by  the  FTC  are 
even  less  visible,  if  that  is  possible,  at  night. 
Occasionally  the  health  warnings  on  bill- 
board ads  will  be  blocked  from  the  view  of 
the  public  by  an  obstruction.  Exhibit  4  Is  an 
example  of  this. 

The  health  warnings  are  less  visible  in 
some  of  the  ads  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
trasting colors.  See  Exhibits  two  and  five. 

In  summary,  the  health  warning  on  ciga- 
rette billboards  is  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
motorists  and  passengers  driving  by  at  high- 
way speeds.  The  requirement  of  two-Inch  let- 
ters Is  not  adequate.  The  Intent  of  the  con- 
sent decrees  to  make  the  Surgeon  General's 
health  warning  clear  and  conspicuous  Is  be- 
ing flouted. 

B.  Protection  of  children 

Obviously,  the  most  critical  audience  for 
the  health  warning  notice  is  children.  Most 
adults  have  already  made  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  should  smoke.  The 
very  limited  success  of  the  warning  on  packs 
of  cigarettes  Is  a  good  indication  that  a 
person  who  has  already  decided  to  smoke  is 
not  apt  to  be  effectively  influenced  by  a 
w8Lrnlng.  By  way  of  contrast,  children  typi- 
cally do  not  make  this  determination  until 
their  early  t.eens. 

Up  to  that  point,  they  are  receiving  a  va- 
riety of  Impressions,  images,  and  ideas  from 
society  around  them.  Although  parents  and 
peers  are  a  major  force  In  determining  a 
chUd's  attitude  with  regard  to  smoking,  it  Is 
clear  that  other  stimuli  also  play  a  major 
role.  It  Is,  of  course,  largely  for  thU  reason 
that  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
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vision  was  banned.  It  was  a  media  wblch  was 
viewed  or  listened  to  by  children,  and  one 
which  they  could  appreciate  and  receive  the 
message  from,  even  before  they  knew  how  to 
read.  Cigarette  bUlboards.  almost  imlquely 
among  other  means  now  used  to  advertise 
cigarettes,  have  exactly  the  same  vices. 

By  and  large,  pre-teenage  children  do  not 
read  newspapers.  They  therefore  are  not  ex- 
posed to  cigarette  advertising  In  this 
medium.  To  a  great  extent,  pre-teenage 
children,  and  most  certainly  the  younger 
children,  do  not  read  general  circulation 
magazines  which  contain  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. The  day  when  a  young  child  would  leaf 
through  a  large  picture  magazine  such  as 
Post,  Lite,  and  CoUi«r'3  has  disappeared  with 
the  demise  of  the  large  picture  magazine. 
■viJ  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  take  the  top  10  or  20 
magazines  In  this  country  which  do  feature 
cigarette  advertising,  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  young  children  would  be  «.Tinnng  their 
readership.  Thus,  children  are  not  exposed 
to  that  source  of  advertising.  Other  pop- 
ular means  of  advertising  cigarettes,  such  as 
polnt-of -display  advertising,  paper  back  book 
Inserts,  coupon  offers,  etc.,  also  have  very 
little,  tf  any.  Impact  on  children,  particu- 
larly those  who  do  not  read. 

In  contrast,  children  are  Incessantly  ex- 
posed to  cigarette  billboards.  Their  curiosity 
and  restlessness  while  driving,  in  fact,  makes 
them  prime  candidates,  as  any  h&rrassed 
parent  will  testify.  Even  before  they  can 
read,  children  can  appreciate  cigarette  bill- 
board advertising.  As  the  FTC  knows,  and 
as  Indicated  very  briefly  In  our  exhibits,  the 
messages  cigarette  billboards  convey  are  very 
easily  received  by  children.  Even  before  they 
can  read,  they  see  cigarettes  being  smoked 
by  happy,  healthy-looking  pec^le,  many  of 
whom,  such  as  cowboys,  have  a  special  ap- 
peal to  children.  Thus,  as  they  drive  down 
a  typical  highway,  children  will  see  billboards 
showing  large  authority  figures  happily,  and 
apparently  healthily,  smoking.  On  occasion, 
cigarettes  will  also  be  associated  with  visxxal 
Images  which  appeal  to  children.  Cigarettes 
shown  before  woodland  pools,  flowing 
streams,  outdoor  scenes,  and  In  connection 
with  people  engaged  In  outdoor  and  sports 
activities,  e.g.,  hiking,  bicycling,  etc.,  nat- 
urally appeal  to  the  children.  Those  who  can- 
not, of  course,  be  protected  by  the  exstlng 
health  warning,  or.  Indeed,  by  any  other 
wammg  tnade  up  simply  of  words  they  can- 
not read.  Even  those  above  a  certain  age  with 
a  limited  ability  to  read  cannot,  as  we  have 
previously  demonstrated,  be  expected  to  read 
and  comprehend  the  minuscule  health  warn- 
ing stuck  off  In  a  corner  of  large  bUlboeirds 
as  they  whiz  by. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  we  should 
be  increasingly  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
cigarette  billboard  advertising  on  children. 
Our  long-term  hope  for  reversing  the  con- 
tinuing increase  In  cigarette  consumption 
and  the  resulting  disability  and  mortality 
clearly  lies  with  the  young  people.  Deception 
which  touches  them  on  this  life  and  death 
matter  is  far  more  critical  than  otherwise. 
In  addition,  the  demonstrated  Inability  of 
people  to  stop  smoking  onoe  they  have  begun 
the  habit  Increases  the  need  for  a  clear  and 
adequate  health  warning  when  they  are 
young.  A  deceptive  ad  for  cigarettes  aimed  at 
children  Is  far  more  serious  than  one  for 
virtually  any  other  product.  Many  other 
products  as  to  which  they  might  conceivably 
be  deceived  present  little.  If  any,  danger  and, 
at  most,  the  harm  to  them  and  to  society  Is  a 
waste  in  resources  through  the  purchase  of 
products  which  do  not  perform  as  promised. 
Where  the  products  are  dangers  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  dangers  are  normally  many  degrees 
Of  magnitude  below  that  of  cigarettes.  Cavi- 
ties from  candy,  poor  nutrition  from  soft 
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drinks,  lack  of  exercise,  etc.,  have  no  com- 
parison with  consumption  of  a  product  that 
could  easily  cause  premature  death  and  dis- 
ability. Finally,  even  where  the  decision  re- 
lates to  a  product  which  presents  some  kind 
of  a  danger,  children  can  generally,  upon 
obtaimng  maturity,  re-thlnk  the  decision 
smd  cease  to  consume  the  product  or  engage 
In  the  activity.  In  striking  contrast,  we  know 
today  that  the  majority  of  adult  smokers 
would  like  to  stop  smoking,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so.  A  large  proporticwi  have,  in  fact,  tried 
one  or  more  times.  Large  clinics,  plans,  de- 
vices, medications,  and  programs  in  ever- 
growing number  are  dnamatlc  testimony  to 
the  Inability  of  a  person  to  later  change  his 
mind  about  the  problem  of  smoking. 

The  PTC,  with  a  long-standing  policy  to 
protect  children,  can  aot  to  prevent  tobacco 
companies  from  preying  on  the  innocence  of 
our  younger  generation  in  order  to  keep  sales 
of  their  deadly  products  at  high  levels.  If  we 
can  prevent  our  youngest  generation  from 
becoming  addicted  to  tobacco,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  reducing  lung  cancer, 
heart  disease,  emphysema,  and  bronchitis. 

"Because  the  audience  exposed  to  cigarette 
advertising  included  substantial  numbers  of 
children,  the  Commission  viewed  broadcast 
cigarette  advertisement*  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  posed  by  the  promotion  of 
cigarettes  in  this  country  in  1967."  ^°  The 
Commission  estimated  that  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  exposure  to  cigarette  com- 
mercials broadcast  on  network  television  pro- 
grams during  the  month  of  January  1967 
were  viewed  by  persons  who  were  two  to  17 
years  of  age. 

In  Its  Jane  30,  1969  report  to  Congress,  the 
Commission  stated  at  page  14: 

■'This  trend  toward  smoking  at  earlier  ages 
should  be  considered  la  light  of  the  recog- 
nized medical  fact  that  the  earlier  the  start- 
ing age,  the  greater  Is  the  risk  of  contract- 
ing lung  cancer  and  other  diseases  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  reported  that  even  though  an  individual 
has  been  smoking  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  significant  changes  In  blood  chem- 
istry may  have  occurred  which  may  cause 
detrimental  long  range  effects."  (Citations 
omitted) 

In  its  June  30,  1967  Report  to  Congress, 
the  Commission  stated  at  page  13 : 

"Whatever  effect  this  exposure  of  youth  to 
cigarette  advertising  may  have,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  m  this  country  the  general  trend  Is  to- 
ward smoking  at  an  even  earlier  age.  The 
only  national  survey  on  the  .subject,  con- 
ducted in  1955  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  revealed  that  the  median  age 
at  which  males  began  smoking  was  19.3  for 
those  bom  prior  to  1890:  18.4  for  those  bom 
In  the  decade  1901-1910;  and  17.9  for  those 
bom  1921-1930.  The  female  experience  has 
been  even  more  pronounced,  the  median  age 
for  the  three  periods  being  respectively  39.9, 
26,  and  20." 

Even  the  Cigarette  AdvertUers  Code,  Ap- 
pendix D  to  the  June  10,  1969  PTC  Report 
to  Congress,  has  provisions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  children  from  the  harm  of  cig- 
arette advertising.  The  Code: 

1.  Banned  smokers  In  ads  who  are  or  ap- 
peared to  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

2.  Stated  that  ads  may  not  appear  to  come 
from  a  campus. 

3.  Stated  that  "Scenes  Involving  children 
have  been  almost  completely  eliminated." 

4.  Stated  that  recognizable  rock  and  roll 
tunes  In  cigarette  commercials  are  considered 
to  appeal  directly  to  youth,  and  are  so  ruled 
out. 

C.  Subliminal  effects  oj  billboards 
The  use  of  subliminal  techniques  In  adver- 
tising Is  clearly  an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practice.  Both  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission"  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission ^  have  Issued  statements  warning 
that  such  techniques  should  not  be  used. 
The  FCC  stated  that  use  of  subliminal  cuts 
on  televised  advertisements  could  be  reason 
for  denial  of  license  renewals.  Even  the  ad- 
vertising mdustry's  "Television  Code"  pro- 
hibits use  of  "any  technique  whereby  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  convey  information  to  the 
viewer  by  transmitting  messages  below  the 
threshold  of  normal  avwu-eness.  .  .  ."  " 

Subliminal  techniques  appeal  to  the  sub- 
conscious mind  without  the  viewer  being 
aware  that  he  Is  being  seduced.  The  most 
common  subliminal  technique  is  the  "subli- 
minal cut."  A  subliminal  cut  Is  when  one 
frame  Is  spliced  Into  a  film  with  a  simple 
message,  e.g.,  "Buy  X."  The  viewer  does  not 
consciously  read  the  subliminal  cut,  but 
studies  have  shown  that  viewers'  behavior 
is  affected." 

Billboards  may  have  an  effect  on  people 
driving  past  them  similar  to  that  of  a  sublim- 
inal cut.  Driving  past  a  billboard  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  Is  quite  similar  to  seeing  one 
frame  of  a  movie.  What  billboards  did  you 
see  today? 

The  average  family  Is  exposed  to  approxi- 
mately 178  outdoor  billboards  every  day.'* 
Do  you  remember  the  forty  or  so  billboards 
you  saw  today,  or  the  300  you  saw  last  week, 
or  the  15,000  you  saw  last  year?  You  might 
not  remember,  but  your  subconscious  prob- 
ably does. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  cig- 
arette billboards?  First  of  all,  when  a  smoker 
trying  to  give  up  cigarettes,  constant  con- 
scious reminders — let  alone  subconscious  re- 
minders— niliiy  prevent  him  or  her  from  giving 
up  the  habit.  Secondly,  children  may  be 
subllminally  attracted  to  cigarettes  by  bill- 
board adverti«ments,  and  started  on  their 
way  toward  a  deadly  habit.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  who  smoke  who  have  no  idea 
why  they  started  smoking? 

All  blOboard  advertising  may  have  sublim- 
inal effecVp,  Jbut  subliminal  cigarette  ad- 
vertlstog  Is  Tiartlcularly  abhorrent  when  it 
may  prevent  adults  who  consciously  want  to 
break  their  cigarette  addiction  from  doing 
so.  It  Is  similarly  despicable  when  It  leads 
Innocent  children  to  take  their  first  puff,  and 
subconsciously  urges  them  to  continue.  Cig- 
arettes are  associated  with  "healthy"  activ- 
ity: A  viewer  who  could  actually  read  the 
health  warning  on  a  billboard,  but  subcon- 
sciously be  "convinced"  by  the  associative 
themes  of  the  advertisements.  The  Commis- 
sion has  summarized  cigarette  advertising 
themes  as  follows:  " 

"Cigarette  smokers  continue  to  be  depicted 
as  a  class  worthy  of  emulation,  albeit  occa- 
sionally for  Inconsistent  reasons.  For  exam- 
ple, some  brands  are  associated  with  in- 
dividuality and  Independence,  others  with 
doing  what  Is  popular.  But  the  net  effect  Is 
to  portray  smoking  as  socially  desirable, 
healthful,  youthful  and  contributing  to.  or 
reflecting  material  succaes.  The  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking  are  ignored  or  denied,  us- 
ually by  means  of  Indirect  references." 

These  associative  themes  become  Im- 
printed In  the  subconscious  mind  of  the 
viewer  when  seen  again  and  again  on  the 
sides  of  roads  and  highways.  Cigarette  ads 
of  this  type  cause  children  to  start  smoking 
and  make  It  exceedingly  dlfftcult  for  adults 
to  stop  smoking. 

VI.      CONGRESSIONAL      POLICY      REDAEDING      CIGA- 
RETTE   ADVERTISEMENT    ON    BILLBOARDS 

Banning  cigarette  billboard  advertising  Is 
clearly  consistent  with  Congressional  policies. 
The  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act 
Of  1969'"  (P.H.C.S.A.)  establishes  Congres- 
sional policy  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health  and  the  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes.  The  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  >»  sets  the  national  leg- 
islature's stand  on  the  issue  of  billboards 
generally. 
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The  PJI.C.S.A.  stated  in  its  declaration 
of  policy; 

5  1331.  Congressional  declaration  of  policy 
and  purpose. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  to  deal  with  cig- 
arette labeling  and  advertising  with  respect 
to  any  relationship  between  smoking  and 
health,  whereby — 

( 1 )  the  public  may  be  adequately  Informed 
that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardovis  to 
health  by  inclusion  of  a  warning  to  that 
effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes;  and 

(2)  commerce  and  the  national  economy 
may  be  (A)  protected  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  this  declared  policy 
and  (B)  not  impeded  by  diverse,  nonuniform, 
and  confusing  cigarette  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising regulations  with  respect  to  any 
relationship    between   smoking   and   health 

(lUUcs  added) 

The  same  Act  prohibited  advertisements 
for  cigarettes  on  television  and  radio.'*  The 
legislative  history  of  this  provision  estab- 
lishes that  one  reason  the  media  of  elec- 
tro:Uc  communication  was  singled  out  was 
because  of  Its  effect  on  youth.  Senator  Moss 
stated  it  as  follows:  * 

"It  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  any  longer 
that  cigarettes  be  advertised  on  the  airways, 
a  medium  that  is  unique,  reaches  Into  every 
household,  and  is  particularly  viewed  by  the 
young."  (Italics  added) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  had 
authority  to  act  to  prevent  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive advertising  of  cigarettes  since  July  1 
1971. a  Since  advertising  cigarettes  on  bill- 
boards Is  prohibited  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  and  permitted  In  others,  the  PTX3 
could  create  a  national  standard  of  "no  cig- 
arette billboards"  to  Implement  Congres- 
sional policy  of  uniform  advertising  reg- 
ulations. The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act 
establishes  a  national  policy  to  eliminate 
billboards  near  interstate  and  primary  na- 
tional highways: 

§  131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  should  be 
controlled  in  order  to  protect  the  public  In- 
vestment in  such  highways,  to  promote  the 
safety  and  recreational  value  of  public  travel 
and  to  preserve  natural  beauty.  (Italics  sup- 
plied) 

The  Commission  has  four  grounds  for  ban- 
ning the  billboard  advertisement  of  ciga- 
rettes, each  perfectly  consistent  with  Con- 
gressional policy: 

1.  Cigarette  advertising  on  billboards  is  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practice  because 
the  warnings  are  not  clear  and  conspicuous, 
and  because  of  the  possible  subliminal  effects 
of  such  ads. 

2.  To  protect  the  youth  of  this  nation  from 
cigarette  solicitation. 

3.  To  provide  a  uniform  national  stand- 
ard of  "no  cigarette  billboards"  since  they  are 
prohibited  In  several  states. 

4.  To  remove  billboard  clutter  from  the 
sides  of  otu:  nations  roads  and  highways. 

VU.  CONSTITUTlONALrrY  OF  A  CIGARETTB 
BILLBOARD    BAN 

The  state  of  Utah  has  banned  the  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  on 
billboards,  street  car  signs,  street  cars,  plac- 
ards and  other  places  of  display  for  about 
fifty  years."  The  same  Utah  statute  per- 
mitted the  advertising  of  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  periodicals.  This  statute  was  found  to 
be  constitutional  in  Packer  Corp.  v.  Utah, 
285  U.S.  105,  76  L.Ed.  643,  52  S.Ct  273  (1932) . 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  cotirt  in  Packer:  •» 
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"Advertisements  of  this  sort  are  constant- 
ly before  the  eyes  of  the  observers  on  the 
streets  and  in  street  cars  to  be  seen  with- 
out the  exercise  of  choice  or  volition  on  their 
part.  Other  forms  of  advertising  are  ordinar- 
ily seen  as  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  observer.  The  young  people  as  weU  as  the 
adults  have  the  message  of  the  blllboaj-d 
thrust  upon  them  by  all  the  arts  and  devices 
that  skill  can  produce.  In  the  case  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  there  must  be  some 
seeking  by  the  one  who  Is  to  see  and  read 
the  advertisement."  (Italics  added) 

Most  states  have  banned  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco products  to  minors.  Since  the  sale  of 
tobacco  can  be  regulated,  solicitation  of  sales 
can  similarly  be  regulated.  In  State  v. 
Packer.  77  Utah  500,  297  P.  1013  (Supreme 
Court  of  Utah  1931)  the  court  stated: 

"We  see  no  reason  why  the  state  which  may 
prohibit  or  limit  the  sale  of  this  article,  may 
not  also  limit  or  restrict  the  solicitation  of 
the  sale,  especially  where,  as  here,  It  has  pro- 
hibited the  sale  to  minors.  Such  solicitation 
by  advertisement  is  for  the  piupose  of  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  and  use  of  tobacco. 
These  advertisements  do  not  appeal  alone  to 
the  class  of  persons  who  may  lavpfully  pur- 
chase and  tise  cigarettes  and  tobacco;  they 
are  general  in  their  nature,  and  appeal  to  all 
classes  and  ages  of  our  population.  It  is  in- 
consUtent  to  say  that  the  Legislature  may 
lawfully  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  mi- 
nors  of  both  sexes,  but  is  vHthout  power  to 
place  any  restriction  cm  the  solicitation  of 
such  persons  by  advertisements.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  In  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  or  some 
of  its  manufactured  forms  to  minors,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  these  laws 
and  the  attempt  to  enforce  them,  the  tobacco 
habit  has  made  great  Inroads  Into  the  vouth 
of  the  country.  The  reason  would  seem'qulte 
plain.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been 
left  free  to  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  adults  with  most  alluring  and  attrac- 
tive cigarette  and  tobacco  advertisements  It 
is  almost  useless  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  no  attempt  to  restrict  the  soliclU- 
tlon  of  these  same  minors.  .  .  ." 

Vm.   RELIEF  REQUESTED 

Petitioners  respectfully  contend  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
and  deceptive  practices  discussed  herein  is  to 
ban  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  bill- 
boards. To  do  less  would  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  an  Industry  which  thrives  on  an  ad- 
diction which  causes  serious  Ulness  and 
death . 

Even  If  warnings  were  ordered  to  be  sig- 
nificantly larger,  children  would  stUl  not  be 
protected.  The  hazards  to  health  of  smoking 
are  certainly  a  very  material  factor  which 
should  not  be  hidden  In  small  print. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John   P.  Banzhat  III. 
Joel  D.  Joseph. 

Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 
Dated:  February  6.  1974. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Public  Law  89-285.  October  22,  1965  79 
Stat.  1028,  23  USC   §5  131,  135,  136  and  319 

»  405  U.S.  233  (1972). 

•Trade  Regulation  Rule  on  Unfair  and 
Deceptive  Advertising  and  Labeling  of  Ciga- 
rettes In  Relation  To  Health  Hazards  of 
Smoking,  29  Fed.  Reg.  8324,  8355    (1964) 

•In  the  Matter  of  Lorlllard,  A  division  of 
Loews  Theatres.   Inc..   File   No.   712-3731 

In  the  Matter  of  Phillip  Morris,  Inc  FUe 
No.  712-3732. 

In  the  Matter  of  American  Brands    Inc 
Pile  No.  712-3733. 

In  the  Matter  of  Brown  and  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corp.,  Pile  No.  712-3734. 

In  the  Matter  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co..  Pile  No.  712-3735. 

In  the  matter  of  Liggett  and  Myers,  Inc 
Pile  No.  712-3736. 
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Docket  Nos.  C-2180  to  C-2186.  80  PTC  455. 

Mar.  30,  1972. 

»  P.T.C.  Report  to  Congress  Dec.  31,  fc71  at> 
pp  15,  16.  ^  I 

'P.T.C.  Press  Release  July  1,  1971.  | 

'See  attached  affidavit  of  Dr.  Allen  R. 
Konstoroom,  Optometrist;  Lionel  Laurance 
and  H.  Oscar  Wood,  Visual  Optics  and  Sight 
Testing  (1936);  and  W.  D.  Zoethout,  Phys- 
iological optics  (4th  ed.  1947) .  | 

'  See  Public  Law  89-285,  October  22,  1965  ' 
23  CSC  §  131. 

»  Albert  J.  Harris,  How  To  Irmrease  Reading 
AbUity.  506  (4th  ed.  1961).  See  also  Paul  D. 
Leedy,  Read  With  Speed  And  Precisicm  15 
(1963). 

"P.C.C.    Information    Bulletin,    "Subllm- 

"  P.T.C.  Report  to  Congress  Dec.  31,  1971. 
Inal  Projection,"  Feb  1971. 

"P.T.C.  [According  to  a  January  4,  1974 
conversation  with  Gerald  J.  Thain,  Assistant 
to  Director  of  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  was  unable  to 
locate  this  statement  after  a  diligent  search, 
but  he  believes  that  such  a  statement  was 
Issued  In  1958.) 

"  The  Television  Code,  National  Association 
of  Broadcasting.  17th  Ed.,  AprU  1973,  p.  5. 

"  Subliminal  Seduction.  Wilson  Bryan  Key, 
1973,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  p.  23. 

•^Speech  delivered  by  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  then 
Vic©  President  and  Marketing  Director  of 
General  Poods  Corporation,  quoted  In  Bauer 
and  Greyser,  Advertising  in  America:  The 
Consumer  View.   1968,  p.   173. 

"P.T.C.  Report  to  Congress  June  30,  1969, 
p.  262. 

'•  Public  Law  91-222.  84  Stat.  87  Stat  87  15 
U.S.C.  1331  et  seq. 

"23  use.  §  131. 

'•15U.S.C.  1335. 

»  1969  U.S.  Code  Congressional  and  Admin- 
istrative News  at  2671 

-'  15  U.S.C.  1336. 

»==  1953  Utah  Code  Annotated  5  76-11-1 

*At  110. 

Affidavit  of  Dr    Allen  R    Kanstoroom, 
Optometrist 
District  of  Columbia  ss: 

Dr.  Allen  R.  Kanstoroom,  Optometrist, 
having  been  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes 
and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Northern  Illinois 
College  of  Optometry  (1949)  and  have  prac- 
ticed Optometry  for  23  years  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2.  The  science  of  optometry  has  deter- 
mined a  range  of  visual  acuity  which  It  con- 
siders to  be  "normal."  In  this  system  20/20 
is  considered  to  be  the  norm.  This  means 
that  a  person  with  20/20  vision  can  distin- 
guish a  letter  as  small  as  8.7  mm  In  height 
(25.4  mm  =;  1  Inch)  from  a  distance  of  20 
feet.  A  person  with  20/30  vision  can  see 
from  20  feet  what  a  person  with  20/20  vision 
can  see  from  30  feet.  All  these  determina- 
tions are  made  under  optimal  illumination 
conditions,  by  the  person  looking  at  one 
letter  at  a  time,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
on  which  the  letter  appears,  and  the  lines 
of  the  letters  of  optimal  thickness  and  in- 
tensity. 

3.  'There  is  a  linear  relationship  between 
the  height  of  letters  which  a  person  can  see 
and  the  distance  from  which  he  can  see 
them.  In  other  words,  if  a  person  has  20/20 
vision  he  can  distinguish  letters  as  small 
as  8.7  mm  from  20  feet;  from  40  feet  this 
same  person  could  distinguish  letters  as 
small  as  17.4  mm  [2  x  8.7  mm];  at  100  feet, 
43.5   mm    [5   x  8  7  mm]    (1.7  Inches). 

4.  Using  the  principles  demonstrated  in 
paragraph  3.  a  person  with  20/20  vision 
should  be  able  to  see  two-lnch-hlgh  letters 
from  a  distance  of  no  more  than  117  feet. 
This  calculation  assumes  that  the  lighting 
Is  ideal  and  that  the  viewer  is  standing  stUl, 
looking  at  one  letter  at  a  time,  that  the  line 
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at  alght  Is  perpendicular  to  the  letter,  and 
that  the  letter  Is  black  on  a  white  back- 
ground with  the  thickness  of  lines  of  the 
letter  being  one-flf  th  of  Ita  height. 

5.  The  ability  of  a  person  with  20/20  vision 
to  dlstlngiilsh  letters  Is  significantly  dimin- 
ished when  Ulumlnatlon  Is  lees  than  Ideal, 
when  the  letters  are  thinner  than  one-fifth 
of  their  height,  when  the  viewer  Is  at  an 
angle  less  than  90  degrees  from  the  letter, 
and  when  the  viewer  Is  driving  past  In  an 
automobile. 

6.  At  a  distance  of  100  feet  It  woiild  be 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  average  person 
to  read  a  warning  In  two-Inch -high  letters 
while  driving  past  at  26  miles  per  hour. 

Dr.  AlXKN  R.  Kakstokoom. 


WHEAT  SHORTAGE  DANGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  article  by  Morton  I.  Sosland, 
entitled  "Is  the  United  States  Running 
Out  of  Wheat?"  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  24, 1974. 

The  author  highlights  a  concern  that 
the  present  Administration  does  not  see 
the  need  for  maintaining  an  adequate 
grain  reserve,  but  rather  Is  interested 
primarily  in  selling  sis  much  as  possible. 
The  serious  adverse  Impact  of  this  view- 
point ur>on  American  consumers  and 
other  nations,  is  made  abundantly  clear 
in  this  article. 

Mr.  Sosland  notes  that  the  expected 
carryover  of  U.S.  wheat  by  July  1  will  be 
only  178  million  bushels — the  lowest  level 
in  27  years.  This  compares  with  stock  of 
438  million  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  it 
would  amount  to  only  about  one-third  of 
domestic  food  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strongly  urged 
early  action  by  Congress  to  prevent  criti- 
cal grain  shortages  in  our  Nation.  Senate 
committee  consideration  will  be  given  in 
the  near  future  to  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced, calling  for  the  establishment  of 
domestic  and  world  food  reserves. 

As  the  New  York  Times  article  points 
out,  we  must  address  not  only  a  potential 
"domestic  nightmare,"  but  also  the  seri- 
ous possibility  of  extensive  starvation  in 
less  developed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Sosland  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President  J  also  call  your  attention 
to  another  article  of  Pebraury  26  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Wheat  Stocks 
are  Depleted  by  Huge  Exports."  This  ar- 
ticle highlights  again  the  debate  over 
levels  of  grain  reserves  and  the  impact 
on  food  prices.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Douglas  Knee- 
land  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  24,  19741 

Is  THE  Uirrrxo  States  Rumnif g  Out  of 

Wheat? 

(By  Morton  I.  Sosland) 
The  possibility  that  American  stocks  of 
wheat  may  be  exhausted  sometime  this 
spring  and  that  flotir  and  bread  may  become 
scarce  Items  on  grocers'  shelves  should  be 
perceived  as  part  of  an  Issue  far  beyond  the 
supply  of  san(?wlch  bread  or  hamburger 
buiu. 

The  Issue  graduaUy  surfacing  Is  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  responsible  for  assuring  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  not  only  for  this  country's 
people,  but  for  hundreds  of  millions  around 
the  world. 


At  the  center  of  the  debate  Is  a  conscious 
Qovemment  decision  not  just  to  let  the 
marketplace  encourage  production  of  crops 
( which  It  can  do  better  than  any  other  known 
device)  and  determine  channels  of  disap- 
pearance (which  It  does  with  cold  economic 
logic)  but  also  to  let  the  marketplace  be  the 
Judge  of  how  low  year -end  stocks  should  be 
allowed  to  go. 

It  Is  the  latter  decision  tbat  accounts  for 
much  of  the  current  contro\ersy.  Does  some- 
one or  something  beyond  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  have  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing food  stockpile  policy? 

This  Is  no  small  issue.  It  will  be  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  a  special  United  Nations  session 
to  be  held  this  November  in  New  York.  The 
Initiative  for  that  world  food  conference  came 
from  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  last  sum- 
mer. 

One  senses  that  the  Kissinger  suggestions 
were  made  without  much  Input  from  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  who  almost 
simultaneously  was  telling  a  meeting  of  the 
U.N. '8  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  in 
Rome  that  he  saw  no  need  for  alarm  over 
world  food  supplies. 

Mr.  Butz  said  the  United  States  had  grave 
doubts  on  the  advisability  of  a  stockpile  of 
food  held  under  International  auspices. 

As  If  to  underscore  the  problem.  Secretary 
Butz's  principal  policy  adviser,  Assistant 
Secretary  Carroll  G.  Brunthaver,  resigned  at 
the  start  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Brunthaver,  who  loyally  had  defended 
the  line  of  the  Agriculture  Department  (per- 
haps he  developed  it)  that  the  Qovemment 
had  no  responsibility  for  holding  or  estab- 
lishing a  food  reserve,  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  in  Washington 
where  he  will  conduct  a  six-month  study  of 
the  food  reserve  question. 

The  food-reserve  Issue  can  best  be  ex- 
plained m  the  context  of  wheat. 

Accordmg  to  Government  calculations,  the 
United  States  carryover  of  wheat  (that  Is, 
the  stock  of  the  grain  held  on  farms,  in  ele- 
vators and  In  transit)  will  be  178  million 
bushels  this  July  1,  the  smallest  in  27  years. 

That  stock  Is  down  from  438  million  a  year 
earlier  and  compares  with  more  than  a  bll- 
Hon  bushels  held  for  many  years  in  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles.  Such  a  stock  would  be  only  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  domestic  food 
use  in  the  United  States  and  would  be  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  total  annual  disappear- 
ance, right  now  near  2  bUUon  bushels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains 
great  bravado  In  casting  aside  all  concerns 
over  such  a  dramatic  drawdown.  That  offi- 
cial attitude  Is  highly  distressing  to  millers 
and  bakers. 

The  industry  spokesmen  not  only  see  the 
posBlbUlty  of  the  stock  being  smaller  than 
the  forecast,  due  to  larger  exports  than  the 
Agriculture  Department  expects,  but  they 
also  warn  that  confidence  over  such  a  sup- 
ply hinges  largely  on  our  having  perfect 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  for  the 
1974  wheat  crop. 

Much  of  the  official  confidence  stems  from 
the  expectation  that  the  harvest  of  the  new 
wheat  crop  in  the  early  producing  areas— 
mainly  Texas  and  Oklahoma— will  be  under 
way  weU  before  the  start  of  the  new  crop 
year  on  July  1. 

Thus,  Mr.  Butz  and  his  associates  say.  a 
178-mllUon-bushel  carryover  on  July  1  ne- 
glects the  availability  of  the  new  crop. 

That  argument  is  fallacious  on  two 
grounds.  Having  large  quantities  of  new-crop 
wheat  avaUable  In  late  May  and  June  de- 
pends on  perfect  weather  for  harvesting  in 
an  area  that  historically  has  very  erratic  late 
spring  weather. 

Another  serious  fault  Is  that  mills  in 
northern  areas  of  the  nation— such  as  the 
Upper  Midwest  and  North  Atlantic  states- 
do  not  have  wheat  from  the  new  crop  avaU- 
able untU  August  and  September  at  the  ear- 
liest. Thus  the  stocks  these  areas  hold  on  July 
1  have  to  last  for  a  month  or  longer. 


The  possibility  of  a  poor  1974  crop  is  a 
grim  prospect  for  the  United  States  con- 
sumer, whose  reliance  an  fiour-based  foods 
has  been  Increased  by  soaring  prices  of  other 
foods. 

Heaviest  consumption  of  flour-based  foods 
Is  among  people  with  low  income  levels.  To 
penalize  them  for  the  absence  of  an  American 
food-reserve  policy  is  an  unpardonable  ne- 
glect of  minimal  government  responBlbllities. 

The  threat  of  our  rumiing  out  of  wheat 
is  not  Just  a  domestic  nightmare.  It  extends 
to  many  comers  of  the  world. 

Because  North  America — the  United  States 
and  Canada — has  long  been  the  principal 
grower  of  wheat  for  export,  and  in  most  past 
years  had  a  surplus  that  had  to  be  moved 
into  world  markets  at  concessional  sales  while 
building  up  mountainous  stocks  at  home, 
other  nations  have  been  lulled  into  a  casual 
attitude  about  protecting  their  own  sup- 
plies. 

Right  up  to  the  summer  of  1972.  when  the 
Russian  buyers  came  to  New  York  and 
bought  more  wheat  (422  mlUion  bushels) 
than  any  country  had  ever  bought  from 
another,  official  United  States  policy  was  to^  - 
encourage  other  nations  to  rely  upon  Amerl^  -^ 
can  supplies.  ^^ 

This  country  was  the  candy  store  to  whftth 
buyers  could  come  and  select  the  types  oC_^ 
wheat  wanted  In  unlimited  supply  and  at 
almost  constant  prices  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

Pew  countries  built  facilities  to  hold  their 
own  stocks  and  many  embarked  on  programs 
of  economic  expansion  fueled  by  the  avail- 
ability of  cheap  American  wheat.  Japan  is  a 
leading  example. 

Although  the  fantastic  upturn  In  prices 
has  stimulated  major  expansion  In  seeded 
acreage  and  in  prospective  production,  no 
nation,  except  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  able  to  buUd  up  Its  own  reserves. 

In  a  season  like  the  present  one,  when  the 
United  States  is  making  its  wheat  available 
without  regard  for  either  domestic  require- 
ments or  without  ascertalnmg  whether  all 
real  food  needs  are  being  met  in  foreign 
countries,  most  developing  nations  are  forced 
to  refrain  from  buytog  all  the  food  they  need 
by  the  price  factor  alone. 

Soaring  oil  prices  have  served  to  com- 
pound the  food -supply  problems  of  coun- 
tries like  India,  Bangladesh  and  Chile. 

Thus,  the  178-milllon  bushel  carryover  in 
the  United  States  along  with  several  hun- 
dred million  In  Canada  and  some  additional 
wheat  in  a  few  other  Industrialized  nations, 
becomes  the  total  world  stockpile  of  grain. 

It  is  probable  that  aggregate  world  hold- 
ings of  grams  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop 
year  this  summer  will  be  equal  to  hardly  a 
month's  needs. 

If  a  short  crop  occurs,  due  to  jjoor  grow- 
ing weather  in  any  sizable  area  of  the  globe, 
many  millions  could  starve. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26,  1974] 
WnrAT  Stocks  Are  Depleted  by  Huge  Ex- 
ports;   OtTTLOOK   ON   Price   Is   Uncertain 
Before  New  Crop  Comes  In 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 
Washington,  February  25. — For  the  first 
time  in  a  generation.  American  wheat  sup- 
plies  have   been   depleted   so   low   that    the 
bottom  of  the  bin  is  almost  in  sight. 

And  there  are  some  who  contend  the  bot- 
tom will  be  scraped  before  enough  of  the 
new  crop  can  get  to  market  to  prevent  soar- 
ing prices  of  wheat,  then  of  flour,  and  final- 
ly of  bread  and  other  baked  goods. 

Others,  both  in  and  out  of  government, 
consider  that  view  to  be  somewhat  hysterical. 
They  do  acknowledge  concern  about  the 
tight  supply  situation  that  will  exist  for  the 
rest  of  the  1973-74  crop  year,  which  ends 
June  30.  But  they  argue  that  predictions 
that  the  United  States  will  be  out  of  wheat 
on  July  1  might  create  a  panic  that  would 
drive  prices  up  still  further. 


Moreover,  they  maintain  that  the  nation 
will  have  a  smaU  surplus  of  wheat  from  the 
1973-74  crop. 

The  American  Bakers  Aaaociatlon  touched 
off  the  debate  early  last  month  by  calling  a 
news  conference.  Their  spokesmen  declared 
tbat  unless  the  Government  acted  to  alow 
wheat  exports,  shortages  could  cause  the 
price  of  a  povmd-and-a-half  loaf  of  bread 
to  go  as  high  as  (1. 

Since  then,  the  bakers,  supported  by  some 
experts  on  the  grain  industry,  have  not  been 
moved  by  Department  of  Agriculture  assur- 
ances that  there  would  be,  as  usual,  a  carry- 
over of  wheat  despite  the  high  level  of  pro- 
jected exports. 

In  their  Pennsylvania  Avenue  headquar- 
ters, about  a  block  from  the  White  House, 
the  bakers  are  preparing  a  campaign  to  try 
to  marshal  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  consiuner. 

"Earl  Butz  [the  Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
is  really  the  Minister  of  Agricultural  Prop- 
aganda," said  Robert  Wager,  the  intense, 
dark-haired  president  of  the  bakers  associa- 
tion. "That's  what  he  is  and  that's  what  he 
does.  He's  been  playing  a  shell  gams  for  the 
American  consiimer  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  question  is,  when  are  the  American  peo- 
ple going  to  call  him  to  account?" 

He  turned  out  a  statement  to  be  maUed  by 
the  thousands  across  the  country.  It  said: 

"Unless  U.S.D.A.  acts,  and  acts  quickly, 
there  may  be  a  bread  shortage  or  no  bread 
in  America  this  spring  and  summer.  People 
may  have  to  stand  in  line  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
at  much  higher  prices,  the  way  they  now 
wait  In  line  to  buy  gasoline." 

CAN'T   BAKE    WORDS 

"Bread  shortages  and  empty  bakery  shelves 
can  be  avoided.  If  there  is  enough  wheat 
there  wUl  be  enough  bread.  But  the  Agri- 
culture Department  gives  us  nothing  but 
words.  We  can't  bake  words  and  Americans 
can't  eat  words.  Inaction  now  wUl  mean 
breadlines  later." 

Tomorrow,  the  bakers  and  their  allies  will 
hold  a  rally  in  the  New  Senate  OfHce  Build- 
ing. Th©  reason,  as  Mr.  Wager  explained,  is 
"to  say  to  the  Administration,  'You're  wrong. 
It's  not  only  bad  for  industry,  it's  bad  for  the 
American  consumer.'  " 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jaclcson,  the  Washing- 
ton Democrat  who  has  been  critical  of  the 
350  million-bushel  Soviet  wheat  deal  con- 
summated two  years  ago,  will  speak. 

Although  the  bakers  have  devoted  most  of 
their  public  expressions  of  outrage  to  the 
possible  threat  of  higher  bread  prices  and 
serious  shortages  of  baked  goods,  they 
acknowledged  having  other  worries. 

"At  lot  of  o\ir  people  could  not  stay  In 
business  for  four  weeks  If  there  was  no  flour," 
Mr.  Wager  said.  "Their  cash  position  Isnt 
that  good." 

He  said  that  many  bakers,  especially  the 
smaller  Independents,  could  not  risk  order- 
ing flour  more  than  the  usual  60  to  90  days 
ahead  In  the  event  that  prices  dropped  and 
they  were  left  with  large  stocks  of  high- 
priced  ingredients. 

Tlie  crux  of  the  bakers'  dispute  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  whether  the 
United  States  has  oversold  Its  1973-74  wheat 
crop. 

In  debating  the  most  recent  projections 
that  178  million  bushels  of  wheat  will  be 
carried  over  on  July  1  (the  lowest  amoimt 
since  1947.  when  only  83.8  million  bushels 
remained  on  that  date),  the  bakers  use  the 
Department  of  Agricvilture's  own  figures. 

With  a  carryover  last  year  of  438  million 
bushels,  imports  of  one  million  and  a  record 
crop  of  1.711  billion,  the  total  supply  for  this 
crop  year  ■was  2.15  billion  bushels. 

The  department  estimated  that  772  million 
bushels  would  go  for  domestic  use  for  the 
year.  632  million  would  be  used  for  food.  80 
million  for  seed  and  160  million  for  feed  for 
livestock.  This  left  a  balance  for  export  of 


1.378  bUUon  bushels.  However,  counting  the 
exports  already  shipped,  thoae  already  com- 
mitted for  shipment  and  export  products 
from  wheat  and  flour,  the  bakers  came  up 
with  a  total  need  of  1,3*78.9  bUUon  bushels,  a 
shortfall  of  900,000  bushels. 

yiGURSS   DIBPtnXO 

Not  so,  says  the  Department  of  Agrtcultxire. 
Its  spokesmen  argue  that  the  l>akers  erred 
by  Including  155  million  bushels  reported  by 
shipping  companies  in  an  "unknown  desti- 
nations" category. 

"We  happen  to  think  that  many  of  those 
155  million  bushels  marked  for  unknown 
destinations  will  never  be  shipped,"  said 
Richard  E.  Bell,  a  deputy  assistant  secretary. 

He  and  other  department  officials  said  they 
considered  the  companies'  reports  on  such 
wheat  "a  hedge  against  possible  export  con- 
trols." In  other  words,  they  believe  that  the 
grain  traders  listed  some  supplies  of  wheat 
for  export  even  though  they  had  no  firm 
commitments  for  them  just  in  case  the  Oov- 
emment  decided  to  bow  to  domestic  pressures 
and  shut  off  new  sales. 

However,  department  officials,  who  believe 
the  country's  credibility  in  international 
markets  was  severely  injured  by  the  embargo 
on  soybean  shipments  for  two  months  last 
summer,  insist  that  the  nation  should  never 
take  such  an  action  again. 

"What  we're  saying,"  said  Dawson  Ahalt, 
a  department  economist,  "is  that  we've 
opened  these  markets  up  in  free  world  trade 
and  no  way  can  we  turn  around  and  slap  on 
export  controls  because  one  segment  of  our 
food  Industry  has  not  covered  Itself  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months." 

Mr.  Wager,  the  bakers  president,  suggested 
that  if  rising  bread  prices  should  furthe- 
anger  consumers  about  the  time  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  was  considering  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President  the  White 
House  might  have  a  change  of  heart  about 
limiting  exports  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
year. 

However,  Mr.  BeU,  the  deputy  assistant 
secretary,  said  he  considered  the  1.2  billion 
bushels  (rather  than  the  1.378.9  bUlion  cited 
by  the  bakers)  projected  for  total  exports 
"quite  reasonable."  He  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  to  help  by  deferring  the 
shipment  of  37  million  bushels.  Half  of  the 
total  being  deferred  was  not  IncludwtJft- the 
figures  available  to  the  bakers.      ^ 

WINTER     WHEAT 

Moreover,  he  pointed  out  that  while  the 
official  new  crop  year  did  not  begin  until 
July  1,  a  considerable  amount  of  winter  wheat 
is  harvested  before  that  date  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa auid  Kansas.  That  wheat,  a  hard  red 
winter,  is  used  principally  for  bread. 

"Looking  into  this,"  Mr.  Bell  said,  "we  think 
about  300  million  bushels  wUl  be  available 
by  June." 

As  for  the  1974-75  crop,  the  department 
is  predicting  another  bumper  year.  Spokes- 
men expect  a  record  production  of  2.08  bU- 
llon  bushels  to  go  with  the  178  million  carry- 
over, and  a  million  in  imports  for  a  total 
availability  of  2.239  billion  bushels.  With 
domestic  use  projected  at  760  million  bushels 
and  expKjrts  at  one  billion,  the  carryover  on 
July  1,  1975,  would  be  479  mUllon  bushels. 

If  such  prospects  are  fulfilled,  most  ex- 
perts don't  expect  the  price  of  wheat  to  shoot 
up  to  levels  later  in  the  year  that  would 
make  $l-a-loaf  bread  a  posslbUity.  Neither 
do  they  expect  the  price,  which  Is  about  M 
a  bushel  now,  to  fall  back  even  to  the  $3  level 
that  was  every  fanner's  dream  a  year  or  so 
ago. 

While  they  don't  see  the  country  running 
out  of  wheat  or  bread,  representatives  of 
millers  and  wheat  growers  and  some  Inde- 
pendent experts  In  the  field  were  somewhat 
more  cautious  than  the  department. 

Most  of  these  experts  agreed  that  the  coun- 
try ahould  have  a  minimum  carryover  of  125 


milllan  bushels  to  keep  enough  wheat  in 
the  pipeime  in  case  of  crop  failures  in  s<wie 
areas  or  transportation  problems.  And  most 
thought  that  If  the  department  was  guess- 
ing wrong  on  total  exports,  some  shortages 
could  develop. 

"Regardless  of  what  we  say  of  the  carry- 
over, we're  guessing, "  said  Jerry  Rees,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers. 


AMNESTY 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1974,  my  good  friend,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert  F.  Froelke, 
delivered  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  cover- 
ing several  contemporary  issues,  includ- 
ing the  important  and  controversial  sub- 
ject of  amnesty.  Secretary  Froelke's 
soul-searching  remarks  in  support  of  the 
concept  of  encouraging  the  return  of 
those  who  fled  America  in  violation  of 
draft  laws  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  for  he  is  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  to  seriously 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  secure 
the  return  of  those  young  Americans  re- 
siding in  self-imposed  exile  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  Robert  F.  Froelke  be  printed 
in  theRrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Robert  F.  Pkoeuce 

Today  there  are  three  areas  I  wish  to 
cover : 

1.  My  view  as  to  why  I  believe  a  U.S.  armed 
force  is  Important. 

2.  Why  the  army  is  the  most  important 
part  of  that  armed  force. 

3.  My  optaions  as  to  the  kind  of  an  army 
necessary  in  the  70's. 

Before  we  cover  these  areas,  however,  I 
have  two  other  observations.  Many  people 
have  commented  that  it  was  unusual  for 
someone  from  the  insuramce  industry  to  be 
running  the  U.S.  Army.  Others  have  thought 
it  even  more  Inconsistent  that  I  returned  in 
1973  to  the  same  insurance  company  I  had 
left  in  1969  rather  than  Join  a  firm  associated 
with  the  military-industrial  complex. 

I  believe  the  move  from  Army  to  insurance 
business  Is  most  consistent  because  of  the 
parallels  between  the  two.  In  both  institu- 
tions I  heard  carping  occasionally  about  pre- 
miums being  too  high.  (But  never  did  I  hear 
those  remarks  from  anyone  when  their  home 
was  burning  or  when  their  car  was  involved 
in  an  accident.) 

From  1969  through  September,  1P73,  there 
was  considerable  criticism  of  the  high  cost 
of  defense.  It  was  a  major  1972  cami>algn  is- 
sue. But  suddenly,  as  of  October,  1973,  and 
the  Mid-East  hostilities  the  criticism  ceased 
and  Congress  rushed  to  ADD  two  bUlion  to 
defense  budgeting  for  aid  to  Israel  rather 
than  further  paring  of  the  budget  as  Con- 
gress had  been  debating.  The  insurance- 
Army  parallel  continues  as  I  look  back  on 
four  and  one  half  years  In  Defense  and  Army. 
For  those  years  I  was  Insuring  peace. 

My  second  point  in  this  prolog:ue  Involves 
Watergate  and  all  the  word  stands  for.  It  is 
not  that  I  enjoy  discussing  Watergate  for  I 
do  not.  But,  I  have  learned  in  talking  with 
varied  audiences  that  If  I  don't  bring  Water- 
gate up  half  of  you  believe  I  am  Involved  and 
the  other  half  think  that  I  am  ashamed  even 
to  mention  it. 

How  do  I  feel  about  Watergate?  I  have 
mixed  emotions — all  bad.  One,  I  am  terribly 
embarrassed.  I  am  embarrassed  because  I  was 
a  part  of  the  Nixon  administration.  I  truly 
do  not  know  who  did  what  to  whom,  but  ob- 
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vloualy  some  high  ranking  members  of  this 
administration  did  aomethlng  Illegal,  proba- 
bly Immoral  and  vltbout  queetlon,  very 
stupid. 

Aa  a  part  of  thla  administration  I  cannot 
wash  my  bands  completely,  and  I  am  Embar- 
rassed. I  am  also  angry  because  I  am  svtccess 
oriented.  I  went  to  Washington  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  administration  and  I  left 
Washington  in  May  proud  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration bad  done  the  first  four  years. 

Particularly  in  international  affairs  the 
administration  was  extremely  successful. 
Prom  Southeast  Asia  we  extricated  our  troops 
and  reclaimed  our  prisoners  of  war.  We  have 
renewed  conversations  with  the  Peoples"  Re- 
public of  China  and  with  the  USSR.  We  have 
kept  the  peace  in  Western  Europe  for  28 
years,  the  longest  peace  period  there  in  over 
200  years. 

Ihis  la  the  description  of  a  successful 
administration.  I  would  enjoy  having  people 
occasionally  volunteer,  "Oh,  you're  a  part 
of  the  Nixon  administration  which  was  suc- 
cesafiU."  But,  I  haven't  heard  that  said  since 
I  left  government. 

Instead,  I  am  a  part  of  the  administration 
that  perpetrated  Watergate.  That  makes  me 
angr>'. 

But.  perhaps  my  key  emotion  Is  that  of 
concern,  concern  for  three  reasons.  First,  I 
am  a  lawyer  who  U  concerned  about  trial  by 
press  rather  than  trial  by  law.  Yet,  what  Is 
happening  in  the  press  must  happen  in  a  free 
society.  I  also  believe  the  Judicial  process 
under  Leon  Jaworskl  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  go  on  to  determine  whether  ille- 
gal acts  were  committed,  and  if  they  were, 
by  whom. 

Concurrently.  I  agree  that  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee had  to  conduct  hearings  to  determine 
what  occurred  and  whether  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  avoid  a  recurrence  in 
the  futiire.  Yet,  while  those  hearings  con- 
tinued certain  individuals  appearing  before 
the  Ervtn  Conunlttee  were  being  tried  by 
the  press. 

For  the  dilemma  I  have  no  remedy.  I  do 
hope  that  every  American  cries  a  bit  fully 
knowing  that  people  who  should  be  pre- 
sumed Innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  the 
Judicial  process  are  being  tried  in  the  press 
and  are  assumed  guilty  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  That  causes  me  Immense  con- 
cern. 

A  second  cause  for  concern  deals  with 
people  like  myself  leaving  successful  busi- 
ness careers  to  serve  their  government  In 
Washington.  I  had  gone  there  In  1969  some- 
what reluctantly,  believing  I  was  interrupt- 
ing that  career  for  myself.  But,  also,  I  went 
proudly  and  eagerly,  the  good  feeling  of  serv- 
ing one's  country. 

I  fear  there  are  few  tJ.S.  businessmen  to- 
day proudly  and  eagerly  going  to  Washing- 
ton to  become  a  part  of  this  administration. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  good  people 
In  Washington  and  it  is  difficult  attracting 
them  there.  That  should  concern  all  of  us. 

My  third  concern  for  Watsrgate  deals  with 
the  trust  and  credibility  our  government 
has  to  Its  stockholders — ^the  American  peo- 
ple. In  a  democracy.  If  our  government  Is 
to  be  Buooeasful,  It  mu«t  be  creditable  to 
Its  constituents.  Because  of  Watergate,  far 
too  many  people  and  certainly  the  majority 
of  our  young  people,  Jiist  dont  believe  what 
government  leaders  tell  them. 

ThU  attitude  I  believe  Is  unfair.  It  is 
unfair  because,  with  one  exception,  there 
appears  to  b«  only  one  professional  poll- 
ttclan  Involved  In  Watergate.  The  many 
othen  are  amateur  sealots  In  the  profes- 
sion of  polltlce.  Why,  then,  ahotUd  most 
Americans  blame  Watergate  on  the  poli- 
ticians? Not  only  la  such  an  accusation 
groesly  unfair  it  is  also  unfortunate  In  de- 
stroying government's  credibility. 

Having  addresaed  Watergate,  I  now  wWh 
to  discuss  "Why  an  Army?"  The  bald  heads 


here  In  this  audience — like  myself — and  the 
white-haired  chaps  wherever  I  go  scoff  at 
that  question.  Their  attitude — don't  waste 
your  time,  mister,  telling  ME  why  we  need 
an  Army.  I  know  why. 

Not  so  with  our  young  people  who  will 
be  helping  mold  public  opuiion  for  the 
neat  4a-*0  years.  Especially  on  our  college 
campuses,  I  would  ffnd  among  students  and 
faculty  far  more  opposition  to  an  army  than 
approval. 

"Why  an  Army?"  is  a  good  question  too 
because  of  the  nature  of  an  Army.  An  Army 
uses  resources,  it  doesn't  create  them.  In 
an  energy  conscious  society,  if  we  can  ex- 
ist without  an  army  we  should  try  to  do 
so. 

My  pragmatic  ansMrer  has  been  then  the 
VS.  needs  an  army  because  a  world  power 
has  never  existed  without  an  armed  force. 
The  reply  on  campuses  woutld  then  be,  how 
do  you  know  a  world  power  can't  exist  vrtth- 
out  an  army  until  we  try  it. 

Moet  college  students  realize  their  life 
style  is,  indeed,  afflxient,  dramatized  by 
the  fact  alone  that  they  su-e  on  a  college 
campus.  Only  world  powers  can  achieve  the 
affluence  of  America  1X1  1973.  Give  up  our 
world  power  status  and  you  give  up  your 
affluence,  I  have  pointed  out. 

Another  point  of  fact  I  describe  to  our 
young  people  U  that  of  the  three  world  pow- 
ers—USSR, The  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  USA,  only  in  America  does  individual 
freedom  reign  today.  Do  we  give  up  our  mili- 
tary strength  today,  leaving  power  with  two 
totalitarian  nations,  neither  of  which  has 
respect  for  the  freedoms  we  cherish? 

One  pragmatic  answer  to  "Why  an  Army?" 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  young  was 
to  point  out  that  wars  have  paralleled  his- 
tory. If  there  will  always  be  wars,  then 
shouldn't  we  have  an  army  to  fight  those 
wars?  The  campus  people,  in  their  idealism, 
will  not  buy  the  belief  that  wars  are  in- 
evitable. 

I  do  tell  them  that  armies  do  not  create 
wars.  Often  they  would  try  and  blame  the 
U.S.  Army  for  Vietnam.  Absolutely  false. 
Civilian  political  leadership  led  us  down  the 
Vietnam  path  from  Day  One.  Also,  civilian 
political  leadership  made  and  properly  sold 
all  the  decisions  as  to  how  the  war  should 
be  fought  In  Vietnam. 

That  fact  alone  depicts  the  terrible  un- 
fairness for  the  men  and  women  in  uniform 
being  the  target  of  the  criticism  from  the 
unthinking  throughout  the  Vietnam  era.  Our 
military  people  were  only  following  orders 
as  the  U.S.  Constitution  declares  they  must. 

An  Army,  why?  To  help  achieve  for  this 
world  its  prized  goal — world  peace.  We  realize 
now.  after  the  trauma  of  Vietnam,  that  all 
else  we  desire  Is  risked  If  peace  is  not  at 
hemd.  There  is  no  reason  for  an  Armed  Force 
greater  than  that  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
achieve  peace. 

Military  strength  does  not  cause  wars.  But. 
strength  matched  against  weakness  does.  A 
possible  exception  is  the  Middle  East  today 
where  presumably  near  equal  strength  Is 
being  exhibited  on  both  sides.  But,  I  assure 
you  there  would  have  been  a  Middle  East 
war  long  before  October,  1973,  if  that  bal- 
ance of  power  had  not  been  maintained. 

Strength  plus  weakness  causes  war,  even 
In  a  period  of  detente.  Political  scientists 
agree  that  at  anytime.  Detente  without  De- 
fense Is  Delusion.  It  is  Utter  delusion  for  the 
U.S.  to  talk  with  the  USSR  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  while  we  are  slashing  our 
military  defenses.  Only  through  talking  from 
strength  can  detente  accomplish  what  we 
hope  and  pray  Ls  i>os8ible. 

Some  ask,  "Do  you  think  then  that  this 
arms  race  should  continue?" 

No,  I  answer.  To  whatever  extent  we  can, 
I  feel  this  nation  shouia  disarm.  But,  I  think 
it  is  naive  for  anyone  to  believe  disarma- 
ment should  come  about  unilaterally.  If  we 


disarm,  and  again,  I  hope  and  pray  we  vmi, 
we  should  do  so  bilaterally  or  multllaterally. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  enter  the  mutual  and 
balance  force  reduction  talks  In  Vienna,  or 
SALT  talks  In  Helsinki  with  an  introductory 
statement  that  regardless  of  the  talks'  out- 
come we  will  be  withdrawing  our  forces  from 
Europe.  Or,  to  state  at  SALT  talks  that  we 
are  about  to  reduce  ow  nuclear  weapons. 
Such  a  posture  can  only  assume  curtailing 
disarmament  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

What  is  their  motivation  in  bargaining 
disarmament  when  we're  DOING  unilateral- 
ly what  you're  Talking  about  doing  on  a 
bilateral  and  multUateral  basis?  I  am  pro- 
disarmament;  I  am  anti  a  senseless,  nalvo 
approach  which  aseumee  only  one  side  dis- 
arms. 

Then,  too,  the  United  States  has  42  inter- 
national commitments  which  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  approved.  Without  exception,  NATO, 
SEATO,  SENTO  armed  forces  play  a  valua- 
ble role  in  enforcing  those  agreements.  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  part  of  the  international 
community,  then  our  armed  forces  must  be 
equal  to  the  tasks  undertaken.  To  talk  about 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
pretend  that  we  don't  have  an  Army  In 
Western  Europe  doesn't  make  sense  because 
that  Army  is  the  cement  holding  NATO  to- 
gether. 

Those  are  the  major  reasons  I  believe  that 
we  must  have  an  armed  force. 

Now,  what  kind  of  an  Army?  The  nuclear 
age  In  which  we  live  tells  some  people  that 
if  there  Is  to  be  a  war,  then  It's  going  to  be 
a  nuclear  war.  Then  all  which  is  needed  Is 
the  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weajwns. 

False.  First,  because  In  my  opinion  there 
will  be  no  nuclear  war.  The  reason — ^because 
today  the  USSR  and  USA  have  parity  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  One  side  may  be  five  percent 
ahead  or  five  percent  behind,  but  we're  plav- 
ing  In  the  same  ballpark. 

But,  that  does  not  assure  vlb  we  will  not 
have  another  war.  There  will  always  be  dis- 
agreements among  nations.  If  a  powerful  na- 
tion has  only  nuclear  weaponry,  then  the 
President  will  have  only  one  option  In  an 
International  emergency:  The  ultimate  weap- 
on— ^the  nuclear  warhead. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  this  na- 
tion's people  to  give  their  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  mUltary  forces  only 
one  option — ^that  which  begins  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Then,  too,  nuclear  weapons  cannot  replace 
the  need  for  the  foot  soJdier.  It's  a  fact,  the 
Air  Force  Is  more  glamorous  than  the  Armv: 
the  Navy  life  Is  cleaner  than  Army  life.  Yet. 
It  is  equally  true  that  there  hasn't  been  a 
war  fought  where  the  foot  soldier  hasn't 
taken  and  held  the  ground.  It  may  not  be 
clean  nor  pleasant,  but  someone  to  win  a  war 
other  than  a  nuclear  holocaust  must  do  the 
ground-taking  and  holding. 

What  kind  of  an  army  Is  It  going  to  be?  To 
begin  with,  It's  going  to  be  a  volunteer  armv. 
I  am  often  asked,  do  you  support  the  volun- 
teer army?  If  I  hadn't,  I  assure  you  once  the 
Selective  Service  law  was  abolished  I  would 
have  handed  my  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  course  I  supported  the  volunteer  army 
concept,  but  wltli  very  mixed  emotions. 

(A  digression  If  you  1?111  permit.  The  vol- 
unteer army,  as  I  will  demonstrate.  Invites 
honest,  reasonable  men  to  disagree  honestly. 
So  It  is  with  most  critical  issues  today.) 

Before  campus  audiences  I  would  raise  this 
point,  usually  to  the  same  response  from  stu- 
dents. How  can  you  possibly  have  mixed 
emotions  or  see  two  sides  to  such  a  simple 
Issue?  There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  meet  this  issue,  and  here  is  the  right  way. 

Confession.  In  four  years  at  the  Pentagon 
not  one  major  issue  ever  came  across  my 
desk  for  decision  where  I  could  confidently 
sit  back  and  say  that  we're  going  to  do  it 
this  way  and  I  am  absolutely  confident  It's 
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the  right  decision.  I'd  make  the  decision 
thinking  it  was  right,  but  never  really  being 
sure. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  sign  of  maturity,  realiz- 
ing there  are  very  few  easy  decisions.  I  rea- 
liae  w©  cannot  expect  maturity  from  col- 
lege students;  I  have  been  disappointed  on 
several  campuses  in  not  finding  it  In  their 
teachers. 

The  volunteer  army  was  one  of  those 
tough  decisions  where  I  may  well  have  been 
wrong.  I  think  It's  the  right  decision  for  this 
time.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
cision to  go  the  volunteer  route  now  was 
not  a  military  decision.  It  was  a  political 
decision  made  by  clvlUan  political  leader- 
ship. 

Obviously,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  etisiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting 
people  to  serve  their  country  is  through  the 
draft.  The  draft  permits  military  leadership 
to  get  the  exact  amount  of  p>ecple  needed 
at  any  time.  The  political  climate  during 
the  1968  campaign  dictated  that  President 
Nixon  come  out  for  the  volunteer  force. 

Let's  look  closer  at  the  politics  of  the  sit- 
uation. We  had  an  unfair  draft,  one  where 
your  children  and  mine  were  going  to  col- 
lege. Not  necessarily  because  of  their  in- 
tense hunger  for  a  college  education,  but 
college  did  provide  a  sure  way  to  avoid  serv- 
ing one's  country. 

The  poor,  of  course,  were  drafted  and  they 
served   their  country   in  Vietnam. 

That  comparison  is,  of  cotu-se,  an  over- 
simplification, but  one  with  too  much  truth 
in  it.  There  Just  was  no  good  way  to  defend 
the  draft  as  equitable. 

Then,  add  the  political  pressures  of  a 
vastly  unpopular  war  and  you  easily  xinder- 
stand  why  a  political  leadership  concerned 
with  re-election  had  to  stop  the  draft.  Note. 
however,  the  key  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  the  Army  will  get  enough  people.  Ob- 
viously we  can  get  enough  people  if  we  lower 
the  standards  to  do  so.  It  wont,  however, 
be  an  Army  on  which  we  can  depend.  The 
key  question  becomes,  can  we  get  enough 
of  the  right  kind.  I  believe  we  will.  This  was 
not  achieved  in  1973  and  that  does  concern 
me,  although  I  am  stUl  not  pessimistic. 

The  volimteer  Army  wrought  a  major 
change  In  the  nation's  thinking,  especially 
young  America.  It  would  h£.ve  been  naive  to 
expect  overnight  we  would  have  made  our 
task.  We  are  chipping  away  at  it,  and  I  think, 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  prime  question  remains:  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Taxpayer,  are  you  willing  to  pay  the  Volun- 
teer Army  price  in  tax  doUars?  We  know 
that  attracUng  our  sons  and  daughters,  bom 
and  raised  in  this  affluent  world.  Is  going  to 
demand  a  high  price. 

For  military  life  to  appeal  to  them  it  must 
compete  fairly  with  the  socio-economic  world 
they  have  known.  The  yotmg  recruit  should 
find  he  or  she  can  earn  about  as  much  In 
service  as  in  a  comparable  Job  outside.  The 
soldier  must  now  have  privacy  in  the  bar- 
racks, a  varied,  enticing  menu. 

Some  of  my  WW  II  friends  are  quick  to  re- 
member they  survived  three  or  four  years 
Army  service  without  these  luxuries  and  ex- 
pect their  own  children  to  do  so  today  Yet 
they  admit  that  Uke  myself,  they  have  raised 
their  children  in  the  affluent  manner  and 
these  kids  haven't  been  running  down  to  the 
Army  enlistment  center  on  their  18th  birth- 
day. 

To  them  the  Army  has  looked  like  a  step 
down  in  life  style.  This  attitude  from  your 
sons  and  daughters,  and  mine.  Is  fraught 
with  danger,  the  danger  of  this  nation  de- 
veloping an  all  poor,  all  uneducated  and 
possibly  predominantlv  black  army.  What 
a  tragedy  for  a  nation  defined  as  a 'democracy 

Of  course  the  U.S.  Army  must  be  a  croas 
section  of  the  U.S.  popuUtlon.  The  only  way 
to  achieve  this  \b  for  the  U.S.  people  to  pay 
in  tax  doUars  for  the  kind  of  army  which 
appeals  to  a  cross  section  of  volunteers.  There 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  no  short  cut. 


How  long  a  volunteer  army?  Certainly  not 
forever.  But,  it  will  imdoubtedly  take  into 
the  late  70's  before  this  nation  will  have 
largely  forgotten  an  unpopular  war  and  will 
accept  some  form  of  universal  conscription. 
Then,  perhaps,  we  will  steer  our  young  pec^le 
to  18  months  or  two  years  of  service  to  their 
fellowman  via  the  mUltary,  VISTA,  Peace 
Corps  or  their  counterparts  as  a  substantlallv 
reduced  salary  from  today's  mllltarv  nay 

I  feel  this  Is  necessary  for  sociological  as 
well  as  military  defense  reasons.  Where  else 
but  in  the  army  do  you  find  an  organizational 
melting  pot  for  all  people?  Where  else  are 
young  people  of  all  racial,  social,  economic 
and  educational  backgrounds  thrown  to- 
gether and  told  to  learn  to  live  together, 
leirn  to  understand  one  another,  and  learn 
to  work  together? 

Unfortunately,  in  today's  America  this 
phenomenon  doesn't  occur  in  yovir  neighbor- 
hood, your  church,  or  your  btisiness. 

Someday,  these  attributes  of  universal 
service  may  be  remembered  and  the  politi- 
cians wUl  react  to  it  singing  the  praises  again 
of  our  young  people  serving  their  fellowman. 
Another  event  will,  of  course,  quickly  end 
the  volunteer  army  concept.  For  there  Is  no 
way  we  could  or  should  fight  a  war  with  a 
voltinteer  army.  When  a  democracy  goes  to 
war,  the  risk  of  death  must  be  shared  by 
all  its  citizenry,  not  only  a  few. 

Selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
taxpayer  may  well  terminate  the  volunteer 
army  concept.  With  Vietnam  only  a  dim 
memory  that  taxpayer  may  note  that  if  we 
again  drafted  young  people  we  could  cut 
taxes.  The  opportunist  politician  will  then 
see  the  draft  as  a  vote-getter  and  support 
Its  retiu-n  for  the  wrong  reason. 

What  will  the  new  Army  look  like?  It  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  1974,  45%  of  our  armv  will 
be  Reserve  and  Guard.  It  is  difficult  in  many 
parts  of  this  nation  for  the  guard  to  appeal 
to  our  young  people.  There,  employers  are 
not  supporting  reserve  training  and  Guard 
duty  as  they  should.  I  don't  refer  to  vacation 
time  for  two  weeks'  summer  duty  alone.  I 
refer  to  simply  acknowledging  the  army 
youngster  In  your  plant  or  your  office.  He 
deserves  recognition  and  encouragement. 

The  new  Army  must  be  well-equipped.  The 
Middle  East  war  has  demonstrated  that  only 
money  buys  good  equipment.  Lots  of  money. 
Some  say  to  me,  we  are  already  spending 
more  and  more  money  on  defense.  My  an- 
swer—we are  spending  less  and  less  real 
doUars  on  defense.  Note  these  statistics: 
When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office 
in  1969,  9.6 '"r  of  the  gross  national  product 
went  for  defense.  Last  year  it  was  less  than 
6T,.  When  I  went  to  Washington,  42.6 'T  of 
the  total  budget  was  defense.  Last  year  it 
was  about  30%. 

I've  heard  that  talk  of  "reordering  the  na- 
tion's priorities".  And,  we  have  done  so!  We 
have  had  a  radical  reshaping  of  our  priorities. 
But,  responsible  citizens  and  politicians 
who  acknowledge  that  we  need  an  army,  must 
also  note  that  we  need  a  well-equipped  Army. 
Only  significant  research  and  developme.'it 
monies  will  make  It  so. 

I  will  predict  a  personnel  breakthrough  for 
the  Army.  There  will  be  a  vastly  Increased 
utilization  of  the  ladles  In  that  Army.  Just 
over  a  year  ago  I  announced  we  were  going 
to  double  the  number  of  WACS  serving  in  the 
Army.  Big  deal,  from  12,500  to  26,000.  I  an- 
ticipate that  In  the  70*8  we  will  quadruple 
that  number  for  one  simple  reason:  Quality! 
We  can  get  a  higher  quality  Individual  from 
women  than  from  men. 

I  should  make  it  perfectly  clear,  as  some- 
one once  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  wom- 
en serving  in  Uie  front  lines.  I  don't  want  my 
wife  or  daughters  serving  there  unless  they 
are  defending  the  homeland. 

But  front  line  duty  is  less  than  10%  of 
total  Job  opportunities  In  the  Army.  There 
Is  little  reason  why  good  Army  women  can- 
not drive  trucks,  work  In  offloe  Jobs,  as  medics 


and  1,000  other  tasks.  I  predict  that  the  Army 
of  the  later  70  s  will  tie  comprised  of  20  to  30 
percent  women.  We  wUl  then  have  a  better 
Army  than  liie  Army  today. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army  I  saw  my  duty 
as  to  help  end  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  bring  our  troops  home. 

This  was  accomplished. 

I  also  saw  my  duty  w&s  to  help  Institute 
the  voltiiiteer  army  as  a  viable  replacement 
for  the  draft. 

This,  too,  was  accomplished. 

Now,  I  believe  as  a  citizen  and  former 
servant  of  my  government  I  have  auother 
duty:  To  help  heal  the  hurt  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  War.  Amnesty  is  a  giant  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  want  the  American  people,  through  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  devise  a  plan  for  amnesty. 

Some  may  accuse  me  of  being  Inconsistent 
as  I  opposed  amnesty  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

But,  then  young  men  were  obeying  the 
law  and  reporting  for  the  draft,  some  being 
drafted  and  fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam. 

To  those  disobeying  that  draft  law  and 
fleeing  from  America  we  could  not  then  say 
"Come  home,  all  Is  forgiven." 

But,  why  now  amnesty  for  them?  Amnesty 
nov.'  because  the  draft  and  the  kUling  is  over. 

.Amnesty  now  because  we  need  to  begin 
mending  in  every  way  possible  the  heart- 
break and  wounds  left  by  that  war.  Viet- 
nam deeply  hurt  .America.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  heal  the  hurt. 

.\mnesty  now  because  it  is  America's  youth 
who  are  Involved  and  America  has  always 
shown  mercy  and  restraint  with  Its  young 
people. 

Earlier  I  pointed  out  why  we  will  prob- 
ably again  be  drafting  our  young  people 
Into  the  Army,  perhaps  within  four  cr  five 
years.  Therefore,  any  plan  for  amnesty  can- 
not work  in  conflict  with  a  successful  future 
draft  law. 

There  are  those  who  plead  for  amnesty 
.saying  that  the  best  of  our  youth  ran  away. 
Let  us  then  welcome  them  back  with  open 
arms,   accepting  them  as  heroes,  they  ask. 

But,  others  answer  if  we  do  that,' come 
that  next  war  the  best  will  run  again, 
whether  they  Judge  it  as  a  moral  or  immoral 
war. 

I  cannot  accept  those  on  one  side  who 
say  "Let  the  long  haired  radicals  who  ran 
away  stay  where  they  are.  They  are  no  good 
anyway." 

Just  as  I  refuse  to  accept  those  who  claim 
the  very  best  of  our  young  men  ran  away. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  verv  best 
served  their  country  when  asked  to  do  so. 

The  perimeters  then  run  from  the  position 
of  mercy  and  total  lack  of  vlndictlveness  to 
the  hard  liners  opposed  to  any  leniency. 

Somewhere  between  those  perimeters  there 
can  be  a  plan  for  forgiveness  which  accom- 
plishes the  followinc: 

(1)  It  encourages  those  who  left  America 
to  return. 

1 2)  It  clearly  states  that  those  who  left 
America  disobeyed  the  law  of  the  land  and 
must  com'jensate  In  some  manner 

(3)  It  cleary  states  that  we  welcome  back 
to  America,  a.s  well,  those  who  refused  to 
serve  and  chose  Jail  Instead.  When  we  bring 
back  our  young  men  who  ran  away  we  must 
at  the  same  time  pardon  those  others  who 
refused  to  run  and  chose  Instead  a  prlso.i 
sentence. 

'4)  It  cleerly  states  that  motives  for  thoee 
who  left  are  unimportant.  It  would  be  con- 
venient. Indeed,  if  one  could  devise  a  plan 
whereby  those  who  ran  away  for  selfish  rea- 
sons were  not  welcomed  back;  those  who  rail 
for  high  principles  could  return  with  honor. 

But  obvlouslv,  no  such  Judgment  is  pos- 
sible. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  for  your  consideration 
the  following  proposal.  Welcome  your  cri- 
tique. I  ask  that  If  you  concur  that  amnesty 
wHh  such  a  plan  Is  poeslble  today  that  here 
In   Southern  California  you  tell   yotir  con- 
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gnaaman  or  eltber  Senator  Crcnston  or  Sen- 
»tor  Tunney  of  your  oplnlonB. 

My  propoe&l  Is  that — 

Az  citizens  we  all  begin  talking  about 
amnesty  and  ways  to  achieve  that  forgiveness. 

Any  plan  conceived  must  clearly  state  that 
those  who  fled  Instead  of  serving  tbelr  coun- 
try made  a  mistake. 

The  plan  must  not  be  vindictive,  but  those 
who  ran  away  must  now  serve  some  time  In 
some  form  of  national  service. 

Those  who  serve  this  duty  must  serve  long 
enough  to  perfwm  some  useful  service.  The 
time  Involved  could  vary  depending  upon  the 
type  of  service  chosen.  Personally,  I  would 
settle  for  three  months  If  any  worthwhile 
duties  could  be  found  where  useful  service 
could  be  performed  in  this  short  of  a  time 
period. 

Those  who  refused  this  compensatory  serv- 
ice are  not  welcome  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try. For,  If  they  do  not  wish  to  serve  for  so 
short  and  safe  a  term,  I  reluctantly  conclude 
that  their  desire  to  return  to  family  and 
country  Is  not  strong  enough. 

There  are  perhaps  over  4600  young  Ameri- 
cans who  fled  the  draft  and  war  and  are 
living  In  foreign  lands.  Most  now  want  to 
come  home. 

Yes,  we  can  get  along  without  them. 

But,  we  really  don't  want  to.  IX>  we? 

And  we  do  want  to  heal  the  hurt.  Don't  we? 


THE  LYMAN  IRRIGATION  PROJECT, 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming- 
Ites  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
over  delays  In  completion  of  the  Lsmian 
Irrigation  project  in  our  State.  This  con- 
cern was  recently  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  recently  approved  by  the 
Wyoming  legislature,  requesting  the  U.S. 
Government  to  Immediately  complete  its 
contractual  obligation  for  the  Lyman 
project  which  Is  now  running  5  years  be- 
hind schedule. 

Presently,  the  Ljmian  project  Is  70  per- 
cent completed.  The  unfulfilled  portion 
of  the  project,  as  noted  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Wyoming  legislature,  In- 
volves the  construction  of  a  second  dam. 
The  project  has  the  full  and  unqualified 
support  of  the  Wyoming  legislature,  the 
Governor  and  members  of  the  Wyoming 
congressional  delegation.  To  further  de- 
lay completion  of  this  project  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  our  State  and  would 
continue  to  impose  a  hardship  on  our 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOKTT-SKCOm)   LXGISLATtraE    OF    THE    STATE    OF 

Wtominc  1974  Session 

A  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the  United 
States  Government  to  Immediately  complete 
its  contractual  obligation  for  the  Lyman 
Project,  now  five  years  behind  schedule. 

Whereas,  the  Brldger  Valley  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  a  legal  entity  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  was  organized 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
with  the  United  States  Government  for  con- 
struction of  the  Lyman  Project,  an  original 
participating  project  and  Wyoming's  entitle- 
ment under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act  of  AprU  11.  1966  (70  Stat.  105);  and 

Whereas,  said  contract  was  executed  In 
good  faith  on  April  8,  1964;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
acting  thro\igh  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  completed  ^proximately  seventy  percent 


(70% )  of  Its  obllgatloft  with  the  construction 
of  the  Meeks  Cabin  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  Blacks  Pork;  and 

Whereas,  said  contract  caUed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  total  project  In  1969,  but  con- 
struction of  the  second  dam  on  the  Smiths 
Pork  has  not  commenced  five  years  after  It 
was  to  have  been  completed;  and 

Whereas,  a  tax  disparity  exists  because  the 
Smiths  Pork  subscribers  are  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  stored  water  as  are  their  neighbors 
on  the  Blacks  Pork,  making  It  Impossible  for 
the  conservancy  district  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  pur- 
poee  for  which  it  was  organized;  and 

Whereas,  now  more  than  ever,  water  stor- 
age Is  vital  If  shortages  In  food  commodities 
are  to  be  overcome: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  both 
Houses  concurring  therein,  respectfully  insist 
that  the  United  States  Government  complete 
its  obligation  under  said  contract  and  re- 
quests inunedlate  construction  of  the  second 
dam  on  Smiths  Pork,  the  unfulfilled  thirty 
percent  (30%)  of  said  contract. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
thereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  United 
States  Senator  Gale  W,  McGee,  United  States 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Congresman  Teno 
RoncaUo  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton. 


CREDIT  REFORM 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act,  Senator  Phoxmire,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  long  advocated  credit  reform  in 
order  to  promote  sound  business  prac- 
tices and  to  protect  consumers  from  false 
information  that  may  greatly  damage 
their  credit  and  employment  ratings. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  Senator 
Proxmire  has  intro<luced  additional  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  legislation 
where  experience  has  suggested  it  is  now 
needed.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Credit  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  Senator  Proxmire 
has  already  held  extensive  hearings  to 
examine  industry  practices. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  written  by  Senator  Proxmiri:  de- 
tails the  need  for  his  legislation.  An  ex- 
ample, he  points  out,  taken  from  the  files 
of  the  FTC  is  that  of— 

A  man  in  Tennessee  fwho]  learns  by  mall 
that  his  4-year-old  son  has  a  bad  credit  rat- 
ing. Upon  complaining,  the  man  learns — 
again  by  mall — that  be  can  straighten  out 
the  file  of  the  credit  reporting  company  by 
going  to  one  of  its  offioes.  But  he  would  have 
to  go  to  New  Jersey,  Ullnoia  or  California  to 
do  that.  Or,  if  he  made  arrangements  by  mall 
beforehand,  the  credit  company  would  be 
glad  to  telephone  him — collect. 

In  order  to  correct  such  false  infor- 
mation. Senator  Proxmhie  has  proposed 
four  further  reforms  to  the  present  leg- 
islation : 

First.  A  consumer  should  be  entitled 
actually  to  see  and  inspect  his  credit  file 
and  obtain  a  copy  at  nominal  charge, 
either  In  person  or  through  the  mail; 

Second.  Anyone  wanting  an  Investiga- 
tive report  on  a  person's  private  life 
through  interviews  with  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  acquaintances  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  subject's  permission. 
The  investigator  shooild  also  be  required 
to  give  a  clear  and  complete  explanation 
of  the  scope  of  the  proposed  Inquiry; 

Third.  Consumers  should  be  given  ac- 


cess to  medical  information  in  files  about 
them; 

Fourth.  Consumers  should  be  entitled 
to  know  the  source  of  information  In  In- 
vestigative reports — that  is,  they  should 
be  given  the  rights  to  face  their  accusers. 

The  time  for  reform  is  now.  As  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  points  out,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  since 
It  became  effective  in  1971,  has  received 
more  than  2,000  complaints  about  It. 
Members  of  Congress  have  received 
countless  more.  I  lu-ge  that  Senator 
Proxmire's  bill,  together  with  other  re- 
form legislation  including  my  own,  will 
receive  prompt  enactment  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Proxmire's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Phoxmibe  StrcassTS  Poua  Reposks — 

Pair  CKKorr  REPORTim:  Act:  Its  Not  Padi — 

Yet 

(By  WlUlam  Proxmire) 

A  man  in  Tennessee  learns  by  mall  that 
his  4 -year-old  son  has  a  bad  credit  rating. 
Upon  complaining,  the  man  learns — again 
by  maU — that  he  can  straighten  out  the 
file  of  the  credit  reporting  company  by  going 
to  one  of  Its  offices.  But  he  woxild  have  to 
go  to  New  Jersey,  nilnols  or  California  to 
do  that.  Or,  if  he  made  arrangements  by 
mail  beforehand,  the  credit  company  would 
be  glad  to  telephone  him— collect. 

That  Incident — a  real  complaint  made  to 
Washington — summarltes  some  of  the  major 
deficiencies  In  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  Since  April  26,  19(71.  when  the  act  be- 
came effective,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— ^whlch  Is  charged  vrtth  enforcing  the 
law — ^has  received  more  than  2,000  complaints 
about  It.  Members  of  Congress,  myself  In- 
cluded, have  received  countless  more. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  a  good 
beginning,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  perfect. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  protect  consumers  from 
inaccurate  or  out-of-date  information  In 
reports,  which  are  used  In  granting  credit, 
seUlng  Insurance  and  filling  Jobs.  The  act 
has  been  successful  \n  uncovering — and 
bringing  to  an  end — many  abuses  In  the  con- 
sxmier  credit  reporting  business.  But  other 
problems — ^particularly  In  regard  to  Investi- 
gative reports  and  consumer  access  to  all  re- 
ports— have  not  been  bo  squarely  met. 

Some  distinctions  might  be  In  order  here. 
Simple  credit  reports,  which  provide  basic 
Information  about  employment,  salary  and 
blU-paylng  history,  ai»  relatively  trouble- 
free.  But  Investigative  reports — the  ones 
based  on  Interviews  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors about  a  consumerls  personal  habits  and 
behavior — are  more  prone  to  error. 

The  errors  In  these  reports  crop  up  for  a 
number  of  reasons — l»ck  of  Investigative 
time,  the  way  questions  are  slanted  and.  In- 
credibly, a  requirement  by  at  least  one  com- 
pany that  Investigators  provide  derogatory 
Information. 

The  five  largest  Investigative  reporting 
firms  have  dossiers  on  more  than  64  mil- 
lion Americans.  These  companies  wrote 
nearly  20  mlUlon  reports  In  1972,  mostly  for 
Insurance  companies  but  also  for  employ- 
ment and  credit  purposes. 

The  largest  agency.  Retail  Credit  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  has— or  at  least  had  at  last  report — 
a  qiiota  system:  Each  Investigator  Is  required 
to  produce  16  credit  reports  each  work  day — 
and,  according  to  company  practice,  at  least 
10%  must  be  derogatory. 

What  kind  of  Information  is  sought? 
Drinking  habits:  how  much,  how  often, 
what  kind?   Living  habits:    what  kind   of 
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neighborhood,  what  kind  of  house  or  apart- 
ment, bow  clean?  Sex  habits:  married,  di- 
vorced, living  with  a  woman  (man),  or  an- 
other woman,  another  nmn? 

The  answers  beg  hearsay. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  hearsay.  In  March,  1972, 
RetaU  Credit  Issued  Instructions  on  how  de- 
taUed  Investigators'  Information  should  be. 
"We  haven't  done  the  job  unless  we've  found 
out  and  reported": 

"Current  marital  status — 

"If  divorced,  when,  why,  whose  fault? 

"If  separated,  bow  long,  cause,  divorce 
planned? 

"Past  and  present  moral  reputation — 

"If  promiscuous,  extent,  class  of  partners? 
"If  particular  affinity,  how  long,  criticized, 
partner  beneficiary? 

"If  living  with  partner,  how  long,  children, 
stable  home,  criticized.  Is  there  living  un- 
dlvorced  spouse? 

"Possible  homosexuality — 

"How  determined,  living  together,  demon- 
strates affection  for  partner  In  public,  dress 
and/or  manner,  criticized,  associated  with 
opposite  sex?" 

Assuming  that  all  that  detail  is  necessary, 
how  can  It  be  obtained  in  30  minutes  (16 
reports  In  an  eight-hour  day)  and  still  be 
accurate  and  fair?  How  objective  can  the  In- 
vestigators be  when  they  have  to  produce 
nearly  two  adverse  reports  each  day?  How 
good  C3U1  this  investigating  system  be  when 
It  confuses  a  4-year-old  boy  for  his  father? 

But  there  are  deeper,  even  more  unset- 
tling problems  in  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act:  There  is  no  provision  which  would  al- 
low a  subject  to  examine  reports  about  him- 
self. How  can  a  consumer  know  that  a  report 
about  him  is  inaccurate?  How  can  he  take 
steps  to  refute  It,  if  he  does  not  know  what 
it  contains? 

If  a  person's  application  for  credit.  Insur- 
ance or  a  Job  Is  rejected,  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  requires  that  he  be  told  whether 
a  reporting  agency  was  Involved  and.  If  so, 
the  agency's  address.  He  may  go  to  the  agen- 
cy's office,  but  he  Is  not  entitled  by  law  to 
see,  copy  or  even  handle  his  file.  Even  though 
It  might  contain  much  personal  information, 
he  might  never  learn  its  detaUs.  He  is  only 
entitled  to  an  oral  summary  of  Its  nature 
and  substance.  If  he  lives  at  a  distance  from 
the  office,  he  is  required  to  ask  in  writing  for 
a  collect  phone  call,  which  could  be  costly. 

What  Is  wrong  with  Just  an  oral  disclo- 
sure? 

Lewis  A.  Engman,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  told  the  consumer 
credit  subcommittee  last  October  about  an 
FTC  survey  on  reporting  agency  disclosure 
practices. 

"We  found,"  Engman  said,  "that  there  Is 
often  wholesale  withholding  of  Information 
concerning  character,  reputation  or  morals. 
Since  the  consumer  does  not  have  the  right 
to  examine  his  own  file  or  receive  a  copy 
of  the  information,  he  is  unable  to  question 
the  completeness  of  the  disclosure." 

In  his  testimony,  Engman  also  questioned 
the  vagueness  of  the  required  notification 
given  consumers  who  are  about  to  be  In- 
vestigated by  a  reporting  agency. 

The  PTC  is  not  the  only  critic  of  the 
present  FCBA.  Others  are  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  a  study  group 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  legal  scholars,  several  consumer 
groups,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union. 

I  believe  four  major  reforms  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  are  In  order: 

— A  consumer  should  l>e  entitled  actual- 
ly to  see  and  Inspect  his  credit  file  and  ob- 
tain a  copy  at  nominal  charge,  either  In  per- 
son or  through  the  maU. 

—Anyone  wanting  an  Investigative  report 
on  a  person's  private  life  through  interviews 
with  friends,  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
should  be  required  to  have  the  subject's  per- 


mission. The  Investigator  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  clear  and  con^lete  explana- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  prop>osed  Inquiry. 

— Consumers  should  be  given  access  to 
medical  information  in  files  about  them.  In- 
cluding those  held  by  the  Medical  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  a  largely  secret  group  run  by 
life  Insurance  companies.  This  organization 
has  medical  Information  on  more  than  12 
million  persons,  plus  data  on  their  habits, 
morals  and  finances;  but  not  all  of  this  is 
necessarily  true.  A  loophole  exempts  the  bu- 
reau from  some  key  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

—Consumers  should  be  entitled  to  know 
the  source  of  information  In  Investigative 
reports — that  is,  they  should  be  given  the 
right  to  face  their  accusers. 

For  months  I  have  been  pushing  for  re- 
form of  the  act  along  these  lines.  In  late 
November,  the  consumer  credit  subcommit- 
tee tabled  a  bill  containing  my  proposals — 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  intense  lobbying  by  the 
credit  reporting  Industry. 

I  hope  to  revive  Interest  In  reform  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  took  eight  years  to  get 
a  decent  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  I  trust  it 
won't  take  as  long  to  get  a  workable  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  that  guarantees  the 
consumers  right  to  fair  play. 


A  NATIONAL  ATTACK  ON 
ARTHRITIS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  felt  it  inadvisable,  in  most  in- 
stances, for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  special  programs 
to  concentrate  large  sums  of  Fed- 
eral funds  into  research  to  combat  in- 
dividual diseases  and  health  problems 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Instead,  I  have  sup- 
ported increased  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  be  concen- 
trated at  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
where  they  can  be  used  most  effectively 
at  a  particular  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
important  to  make  exceptions  now  and 
then  when  is  appears  that  a  concentra- 
tion of  funds  in  one  area  can  contribute 
to  prevention  and  treatment  of  serious 
health  problems  which  affect  a  very  large 
number  of  Individuals.  Such  an  excep- 
tion was  made  when  the  Congress 
launched  its  drive  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  and  again  In  Its  campaign 
against  heart  disease. 

Today,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  we 
consider  yet  another  exception — a  na- 
tional attack  on  arthritis.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know — arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletsJ  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  vrtdespread 
health  problems  In  the  world.  They  afflict 
over  50  million  Americans  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Govei-nment  and  the  na- 
tional economy  in  excess  of  $9  billion 
per  year  in  social  seciuity  and  supple- 
mental security  income,  disability,  bene- 
fit payments,  medicare  and  medicaid,  as 
well  as  lost  wages  and  workdays.  More 
importantly,  however,  we  must  consider 
the  fact  that  almost  a  quarter  of  our 
Nation's  population  suffers  the  pain  of 
these  crippling  diseases. 

These  reasons,  I  feel,  more  than  justify 
an  all  out  attack  directed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  advance  research  efforts 
in  this  area. 

In  recognition  of  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  distinguished  Senator 
for  California,  Mr.  Cranston,  has  intro- 
duced S.  2854,  which  vrould  amend  the 


Public  HeaJth  Service  Act  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases in  order  to  advance  a  national  at- 
tack on  arthritis.  This  measure  proposes 
a  four  point  approach:  First,  establish- 
ment of  a  task  force  to  develop  a  na- 
tional arthritis  plan;  second,  designa- 
tion of  the  position  of  associate  director 
for  arthritis  within  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  who  would  be  given  the 
responsibility  of  administering  programs 
with  regard  to  arthritis  within  the  Insti- 
tute and  in  conjunction  with  the  task 
force;  third,  implementation  of  an  ar- 
thritis screening,  early  detection,  and 
control  program;  and  fourth,  establish- 
ment of  national  research  and  demon- 
stration of  advanced  diagnostic  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  controls  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  this  significant  ini- 
tiative and  am  delighted  to  join  him  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  measure.  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  give  it  ex- 
peditious and  favorable  consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  who  says 
Americans  do  not  care?  When  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  last  month  to 
deny  funds  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  many  excuses  were  of- 
fered for  this  shortsighted  action. 

We  have  heard,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  that  the  American  people  are 
tiring  of  our  international  development 
efforts.  However,  I  do  not  believe  these 
statements  are  an  accurate  refiection  of 
American  public  opinion.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  American  people  may  be  much  more 
f  arsighted  than  the  House  vote  purports 
to  represent. 

Since  that  vote,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  and  statements  from  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  around  this 
Nation  condemning  this  action.  Today,  I 
will  put  a  sampling  of  these  statements 
in  the  Record. 

Resolutions  of  support  for  the  funding 
of  IDA  come  from  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  the  Conference  of  Bishops, 
the  YWCA,  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States. 

These  resolutions  and  statements  rep- 
resent a  vast  cross  section  of  opinion  in 
this  country.  In  my  mind,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  catch  up 
with  pubUc  opinion.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  underestimated  in 
their  commitment  to  such  programs  as 
IDA.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  IDA  and  the  intelligent  and 
sensitive  reasons  l)ehind  this  support  on 
the  part  of  so  many  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mentioned  statements  and  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Prom :  Management  Advisory  Committee. 
Approved  by:  Resolutions  Committee. 
Subject:   World  Bank  Programs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently  de- 
feated legislation  that  would  provide  for  de- 
velopment loans  to  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world  through  the  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

The  contribution  to  this  fxmd  represented 
a  reduction  tn  the  share  b<Hiie  by  the  United 
States. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion has  provided  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  numerous  developing  nations  used 
primarily  to  Improve  food  production  capa- 
bilities and  to  assist  them  in  providing  basic 
housing  for  the  rural  poor. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  continue  their 
support  of  the  sound  programs  of  the  World 
Bank  and  urge  the  Congress  to  favorably 
reconsider  Its  support  of  this  Important  In- 
ternational Development  Association  legis- 
lation. 

Statemtnt  bt  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch, 
CONTKaxNCE  or  Bishops,  Pebrdaxt  1974 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  end  VS.  financial  assistance 
to  the  world's  poorest  nations.  It  did  so  by 
refiislng  to  provide  development  funds  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
( IDA ) .  an  agency  of  the  World  Bank  set  up 
specifically  to  assist  the  21  poorest  nations 
by  providing  long-term,  low-Interest  loans. 

This  House  action  reflects  the  profound 
malaise  which  presently  dominates  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  and  It  once  again  exhibits  the 
terrible  vianerablllty  of  the  poor  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  powerful. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  it  Is  that  we  live  In  an  inter- 
dependent world.  Our  lives  have  been  direct- 
ly influenced,  and  even  changed,  by  the  de- 
cisions of  others.  What  we  must  understand, 
however.  Is  that  this  process  goes  on  all  the 
time  for  the  poor  of  the  world.  Their  lives  are 
constantly  shaped  by  the  decisions  of  the 
powerful  of  the  world. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  will  have 
an  Impact  far  more  drastic  and  damaging  on 
the  poorest  people  on  earth  than  anything 
we  Americans  have  experienced  during  the 
energy  crisis.  That  Impact  must  be  under- 
stood In  Its  political  and  human  dimensions. 

Politically,  the  VS.  refusal  to  contribute 
Its  pledged  share  of  funds  to  IDA  creates 
a  chain  reaction.  The  other  developed  na- 
tions In  the  IDA  consortium  are  released  from 
their  obligations  If  one  partner  defaults.  The 
entire  program,  therefore,  was  literally  dev- 
astated In  the  House. 

Humanly,  the  Impact  of  the  vote  Is  appal- 
ling. The  IDA  funds  provide  medium  and 
long-range  developmental  assistance  to  peo- 
ple in  the  situation  Robert  McNamara,  Pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank,  describes  as  abso- 
lute poverty.  The  per  capita  Income  In  many 
of  these  countries  is  less  than  $100  per  year. 
In  many,  also,  starvation  "s  a  distinct  possi- 
bility for  large  numbers  of  their  people  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  potentially  devastating 
effect  the  House  vote  may  have  on  the  lives 
of  the  world's  most  desperate  people,  the  vote 
also  underestimates  the  American  people. 
RepresentaUves  opposing  IDA  stated  that, 
although  It  may  be  true  that  these  nations 
have  genuine  needs,  that  argument  will  no 
longer  wash  with  their  constituents  while 
numerous  necessary  projects  for  Americans' 
needs  go  begging  for  funds.  American  voters 
are  faced  with  rising  food  costs  and  interest 
rates,  critical  shortages  and  unemployment, 
and  Congressmen  do  not  believe  that,  at  this 
time.  It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion or  their  own  political  careers  to  vote  In 
favor  of  increasing  foreign  aid. 

If  the  conditions  of  Impoverishment  In 
which  millions  of  people  subsist  were  pre- 


sented to  the  American  public,  it  is  our  con- 
tention that  the  voters  would  respond  fa- 
vorably. For  example,  Americans  consistently 
respond  generously  to  appeals  made  by  Cath- 
olic Relief  Services  and  Church  World  Serv- 
ice to  alleviate  human  misery. 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  nation's  political  lead- 
ership to  make  such  a  case  to  their  constitu- 
ency. To  do  less  Is  to  play  politics  with  these 
peoples'  very  lives.  It  is  to  pit  the  subsistence 
needs  of  the  poor  of  the  world  against  the 
needs  of  lower  and  middle  class  Americans 
In  a  conflict  which  neither  really  wins.  F\ir- 
ther,  it  signifies  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
confront  the  real  causae  of  poverty  either 
here  or  abroad. 

If  the  House  action  accurately  reflects  the 
national  sense  of  priorities,  it  provides  us 
with  a  severe  indictment  of  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Congress  and  the  moral 
leadership  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
churches  on  an  Issue  of  Immense  Importance 
today. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  and  vote  In  favor  of  re- 
plenishing the  funds  for  IDA.  We,  for  our 
part,  will  communicate  our  deep  concern 
about  this  issue  and  urge  American  Catholics 
to  support  the  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Etevelopment  Association. 

YWCA  Views  on  Inteknational  Develop- 
ment Association  Pctndinc 

The  National  Board  of  the  YWCA  of  the 
U.S.A.  Is  deeply  disturbed  over  the  Implica- 
tions for  the  United  States  role  in  world 
affairs  of  the  House  of  R^resentatlves'  rejec- 
tion January  24th  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Development  Association. 
While  the  American  people  continue  to  give 
to  development  projects  in  poor  countries  at 
unprecendented  levels  through  private  chan- 
nels, their  elected  representatives  deny  the 
public  support  for  development  which  can 
make  private  programs  effective.  We  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  speedily  act  to  clear  the  way  for 
House  reconsideration  in  time  to  meet  the 
full  U.S.  share  of  $500  million  a  year  for  the 
next  three  years  by  the  June  30th  deadline. 

The  World  Bank's  soft  loan  program 
through  IDA,  of  all  development  assistance 
efforts,  should  be  the  most  politically  accept- 
able. The  U.S.  has  worked  for  six  "years  to 
enlist  other  Industrial  nations'  cooperation 
In  this  form  of  lending  for  self-help  Initia- 
tives by  the  poorest  nations.  Other  members 
have  now  taken  over  two-thirds  of  the  fund- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  U.S.,  which  negoti- 
ated its  reduced  share  la«t  fall  at  IDA's  Nai- 
robi meeting.  We  agree  with  the  vmprece- 
dented  statement  of  World  Bank  President, 
Robert  McNamara,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  and  consequent  termination  of  IDA 
would  be  an  "unmitigated  disaster."  Frus- 
tration over  the  rising  price  of  oil  and  allied 
problems  may  well  have  distorted  House  of 
Representatives  perception  on  this  issue.  We 
urge  that  it  be  reconsidered  in  the  context  of 
whether  the  United  States  Intends  to  attempt 
the  impossible:  to  withdraw  from  a  world 
so  interdependent  that  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion anywhere  affect  people  everywhere. 

The  TWCA's  work  with  girls  and  women  In 
developing  countries  and  In  the  underdevel- 
oped sector  of  the  United  States  makes  us 
acutely  aware  of  the  in^x)rtance  of  outside 
help  for  development  efforts.  If  humanity  is 
to  enjoy  a  measure  of  peace  and  progress  we 
believe  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
the  American  people  understand  the  purpose 
and  the  necessity  of  true  development  assist- 
ance, particularly  through  multilateral  chan- 
nels, whether  it  be  loans,  grants  or  trade  con- 
cessions. The  Congress,  the  Administration 
and  voluntary  organlzattons  should  under- 
take to  dispel  the  myth  that  these  programs 
are  "give-aways."  Rather  they  provide  the 
extra  small  percentage  of  incentive  which 
spurs  development  effortB.  In  a  larger  sense 
they  are  programs  for  human  survival. 

January  30,  1974. 


UAW  Ubgss  Restoration  of  Pitndb  poa  In- 
ternational    Development     association 

(IDA) 

The  lEB  of  the  UAW  deplores  the  precipi- 
tous and  short-sighted  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  replenish  the 
U.S.  portion  of  funds  for  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  urges 
the  Senate  to  restore  the  funds. 

The  Association,  usually  called  the  "soft 
loan"  window  of  the  World  Bank,  Is  not  some 
mythical  "giveaway"  program,  but  Is  a  real 
multilateral  development  aid  program  funded 
on  sound  criteria  and  repaid  with  Interest. 
As  such,  then,  IDA  Is  a  necessary  and  sig- 
nificant link  between  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries.  In  a  world  as  Interde- 
pendent as  ours  has  become,  where  no  econ- 
omy Is  Invulnerable  or  Isolated,  no  nation  can 
turn  Its  back  on  any  others — and  survive 
long. 

It  should  be  noted  thart  the  U.S.  share  of 
IDA'S  replenishment  has  actually  declined  in 
recent  years — from  one-half  to  one-third — 
while  that  of  other  developed  countries  such 
as  Japan  has  proportionately  risen.  The 
House  action  thus  serlovuly  hinders  delicate 
and  critical  International  understanding. 

The  248  to  155  House  of  Representatives 
vote  against  IDA  was  apparently  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  at  a  handful  of  oil-producing 
Arab  countries.  But  legislators  erred,  for 
these  countries  do  not  benefit  from  IDA  pro- 
grams. More  typical  beneflclaries  are  the  sub- 
Saharan  African  coimtrles  and  India,  Paki- 
stan and  Bangladesh.  The  latter  receive  more 
than  half  of  their  development  loans  through 
IDA. 

We  find  It  necessary  to  remind  legislators 
that  while  the  energy  crisis  has  a  grave  Im- 
pact on  the  industrial  economies  It  has  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  poorest  economies  of  the 
developing  world. 

It  is  folly  to  think  that  the  poorest  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  be  pushed  to  one  side 
without  affecting  the  Industrial  world.  We 
trust  the  Senate  will  restore  the  replenish- 
ment appropriations. 

_^        The  League  of  Womew  Voters 

or  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Telnuary  15. 1974. 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McGee, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McOke:  The  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  of  the  United  States  objects  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  House  action  of 
January  23  denying  funds  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA).  The 
decision  of  248  Members  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Fourth  IDA  replenishment 
showed  a  tragic  reversal  of  traditional  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  International  develop- 
ment, Eks  well  Eis  a  lack  of  economic  and  po- 
litical farsightedness. 

Although  the  opponents  of  the  IDA  au- 
thorization gave  different  reasons  for  their 
vote,  we  found  a  common  line  of  thought 
running  through  their  explanations.  In  effect, 
what  they  were  really  Baying  with  their 
vote  was  that  the  United  States  Is  rattled 
by  the  energy  crisis  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  hoard  our  resources,  forsake  our 
commitments  and  build  a  wall  around  our- 
selves. This  stance  Is  as  spurious  In  our  aid 
policy  as  It  Is  In  our  trade  policy. 

While  we  do  not  doubt  the  good  In- 
tentions of  these  legislators,  we  question  the 
assumptions  on  which  they  based  their  vote. 
Those  who  think  that  domestic  programs 
will  be  the  automatic  beneflclaries  of  the 
funds  withheld  from  IDA  are  as  mistaken  as 
those  who  think  they  can  punish  the  oil- 
producing  Arab  states  by  lashing  out  against 
the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

If  Congress  cannot  see  Interdependence 
in  human  terms,  why  not  look  at  it  In  eco- 
nomic   and    political    terms?    The    energy 
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crisis  has  blurred  the  distinction  between 
"have"  and  "have  not"  countries.  The  U.S. 
with  the  world's  highest  QNP,  is  de- 
pendent for  many  of  its  raw  materials  on 
the  developing  countries.  We  have  a  stake  In 
their  development  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
talk  about  interdependence  only  when  we 
are  concerned  about  "getting"  (access  to 
supplies)  and  forget  about  Interdependence 
when  It  comes  to  "giving"  (aid). 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  (reduced 
from  40%  to  33%)  is  not  a  dole.  IDA  funds 
are  an  Investment  which  the  Industrialized 
nations  are  making  In  a  future  world  order. 
Without  the  U.S.  contribution,  the  agree- 
ment under  which  other  countries  are  to 
give  $2  for  every  $1  we  give  cannot  become 
effective.  We  urge  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  help  rectify  a  great  mis- 
take by  restoring  the  funds  for  IDA. 
Sincerely, 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 

President. 


BUDGET  ITEMS  RELATED  TO 
AGINO 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  President  Nixon  submitted  a 
$304.4  billion  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  budget  contained  a  number  of  items 
that  are  of  direct  importance  to  older 
Americans.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  salient  points  of 
the  President's  budget  relating  to  older 
Americans  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Older  Americans  Act:  $203.6  million 
total:  $96  million  for  title  m — social 
service  programs,  $7  million  for  title 
IV — research,  and  $99.6  million  for  title 
VII — nutrition  programs. 

Older  Americans  volunteer  programs — 
action  agency:  $28  million  for  foster 
giandparents;  $15.98  for  RSVP,  and 
$400,000  for  SCORE  and  ACE,  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  over  last  year. 

Supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gi-am:  Estimated  at  $1.6  billion  at  end 
of  1974  and  $3.9  billion  for  1975.  Esti- 
mated number  of  participants:  4.8  mil- 
lion by  end  of  1974  and  5.6  million  in 
1975. 

Medicare:  Estimated  at  $13.4  billion 
for  fiscal  1975,  almost  $2  billion  above 
the  projected  1974  level. 

Social  services  for  adults:  $499  million 
for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  or  about  25 
percent  of  the  proposed  $2  billion  esti- 
mate for  all  age  groups. 

Age  discrimination  in  employment: 
$1,755,000  for  enforcement  activities. 

Food  stamps:  $4  billion  for  fiscal  1975. 
nearly  $1  billion  above  the  fiscal  1974 
appropriation. 

Aging  research  and  training:  $13,855,- 
000  for  aging  activities  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development — Gerontological  Research 
Center. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  item,  $13.8 
million  for  research  and  aging,  consti- 
tutes a  significant  reduction  in  appro- 
priations for  siging  research  at  NIH. 
The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  contained 
$15,985,000  for  NICHD's  aging  research. 
As  one  who  has  consistently  supported 
and  cosponsored  legislation  designed  to 
create  a  National  Institute  on  Aging.  I 
believe  that  it  is  extremely  important 
for  us  to  increase,  not  decrease,  the  Fed- 


eral research  effort  in  the  field  of  aging. 
I  am  therefore  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  decision  to  reduce  the  funding  for 
aging  research.  This  budget  cut  demon- 
strates once  again  the  need  to  increase 
the  visibility  and  effectiveness  of  aging 
research  at  NIH.  Thus,  I  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  93d  Congress  to 
complete  work  on  legislation  designed  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
so  that  the  Director  of  this  Institute  will 
have  the  institutional  position  to  fight 
his  or  her  own  budget  battles  within  NIH, 
HEW,  and  OMB.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  WTitten  to  the  Honorable 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Honorable  Norris  Cot- 
ton, ranking  minority  member,  urging 
them  to  at  least  restore  the  $2.1  million 
reduction  which  is  manifest  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  Senator  Cotton  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26. 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  reviewing  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1975  budget  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President  on  February  5,  1974,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  to  note  that  there  has  been 
ft  reduction  in  the  funds  committed  to  Aging 
Research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Specifically,  the  budget  requests  $13,855,000 
for  Aging  Research  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
This  is  a  drop  of  approximately  2.1  million 
over  the  FY  1974  figure  ($15,985,000).  I  am 
concerned  that  the  priorities  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  are  being  distorted.  I  am 
In  no  way  opposed  to  an  accelerated  research 
program  to  overcome  the  dread  diseases  of 
cancer,  strokes,  heart  attacks,  etc.  However, 
I  am  opposed  to  fighting  these  diseases  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  institutes  at  NIH. 

There  are  currently  20,000,000  senior  citi- 
zens In  this  nation.  The  low  birth  rate. 
Coupled  with  greater  life  expectancy  will 
gradually  Increase  the  percentage  of'  older 
Americans  as  we  move  furthfer  into  the  20th 
century.  I  therefore  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  move  ahead  with  research  In  the  field 
of  aging  so  as  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  nation's  senior  citizens.  I  have  sup- 
ported efforts  to  create  a  National  Institute 
on  Aging  because  I  believe  that  the  propon- 
ents of  Aging  Research  need  greater  visi- 
bility and  greater  Institutional  strength 
within  the  budget  msiklng  process  at  NIH, 
HEW,  and  OMB,  which  they  clearly  do  not 
currently  possess.  In  the  Interim  I  would 
hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor: 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  at  least  restoring 
the  2.1  million  cut  which  occured  In  the  FY 
1975  budget  request.  As  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging  I  would 
be  more  than  wUllng  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee,  at  the  appropriate  time,  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  once  again  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Olenn  Beaix,  Jr. 


ELDERLY  OVERPAYMENT  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  low 
income  in  retirement  is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  elderly  in  this  coun- 
try today.  In  all  too  many  cases,  this 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  taxation. 

R^ent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
vealed that  an  alarming  number  of  older 
.\mericans  pay  more  taxes  than  the  law 
requires  each  year.  Unable  to  afford  tax 
counsel,  they  often  overlook  the  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  credits  that  are 
available  to  them. 

This  disclosure  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing when  \1ewed  in  the  overall  context  of 
our  tax  system.  It  has  been  ably  demon- 
strated that  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans  pay  sizable  portions  of  their 
income  in  taxes,  while  the  rich  and 
powerful  often  pay  little  or  no  taxes  at 
all.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  unfortimate 
fact  that  our  present  tax  system  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  privileged  few 
and  that  indi\1duals  "with  more  modest 
means  end  up  bearing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  tax  reform  legis- 
lation this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  be  the  case,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  to  restore  tax  equity 
for  all  Americans. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  many  older 
Americans,  confused  by  the  complexities 
of  tax  forms  and  imaware  of  many  of  the 
tax  relief  provisions  available  to  them, 
will  overpay  their  taxes  this  year.  The 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  has  compiled  a  check- 
list of  itemized  deductions  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  tax  code  appli- 
cable to  older  Americans  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  elderly  from  o^•er- 
payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  these  documents  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Checklist  or  Itemized  Dedcctions  for 

ScHEDrxE  A  (Form  1040) 

medical  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payers adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
10401. 

insurance  premiums 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is 
subject  to  the  3%    rule. 

DRUGS   and    medicines 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3';  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

other  medical  e.\penses 

other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense  (sublect  to  3%   limitation): 

Abdominal  supports. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 
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Cmpital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persona  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g ,  cleaning  teet^. 
X-rays,  filling  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 
^Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services   (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoimalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  Therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6c  per  mile  plus  parltlng  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXZ8 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

Oeneral  sales. 

9tate  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amoiint 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  6  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 

CONTEIBTmONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjxisted  gross  In- 
come (line  16,  Porm  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit 
foundations,  veterans  organizations,  or  fra- 
ternal societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,    (3)    pre- 
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ventlon  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For 
gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special  rules 
apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities   (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  pKwtage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  whUe  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization,  (deduction  is  lim- 
ited to  $60  per  month ) .  ) 

IKTERtST  I 

Home  mortgage.  1 

Auto  loan.  I 

Installment  purchases   (television, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduof  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balance  for  all  12  months, 
divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to  the 
year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  aocounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTT     OR     TIIEFT     LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusinesses  prof)erty — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally  the 
lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  In  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  in- 
surance or  other  recoverj'.  and,  In  the  case  of 
property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100 
limitation.  You  may  viae  Porm  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD   AND   DISABLED   DEPI.VDENT   CARE   EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 
been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employnient-related  expenses 
Incurred  In  obtaining  care  for  a  ( 1  >  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  15,  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  Incurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  Individual  In  the  taxpayer's 
household.  However,  an  exception  exists  for 
child  care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from 
a  disabled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse ) . 
In  this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 


(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  for  2 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLAKIOU  S 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
joint  returns  and  $60  for  single  persons). 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

PoZittcoZ  Campaign  Contributions:  Teix- 
payers  may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  conunlttee  of 
a  national  political  party,  (3)  state  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for  couples 
filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
is  one -half  of  the  politioal  contribution,  with 
a  $12.50  ceiling  ($25  for  couples  filing 
Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  eax- 
mark  $1  of  their  t€Lces  ($2  on  joint  returns) , 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  yotir  1972  taxes  ($2  on  joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  in  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
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also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  yovir  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  Tax  Relxef  Measures  fob  Oldeb 
Americans 

Required  to 
file  a  tax 
return  if  gross 
income  is  at  least 
Filing  status: 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2,  800 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing  jointly 2,800 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing   Jointly. 3,550 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing   Jointly 4,300 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age:  In 
addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  66  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  ex- 
emption of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday  ',s  on 
January  1,  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  l}ecause 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  Income  tax 
return. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement :  In  general,  a 
person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  Oross  Income.  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
ship, and  (6)  Separate  Return.  But  in  some 
cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  support. 

However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  If  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  iised  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  {This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime).  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  one  year  before  or  one 
year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  an- 


other residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  if  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Publication  623  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  UjS.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement income".  Five  types  of  Income — 
pensions,  annxiities,  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Porm  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Sdiedule  E,  Part  n,  column 
(b) — qualify  for  the  retirement  income 
credit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  66  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  reduce 
the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amount  Is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  income  In 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the  total 
amoimt  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  income  limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  \ised  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wUl  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2 
and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits,  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions, 
annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC  "  on  line 
17,  Form  1040. 


REDUCED  LONG-DISTANCE  PHONE 
RATES  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  HARD 
OF  HEARING  WHO  HAVE  ACCESS 
TO   A  TELETYPEWRITER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  over 
500,000  Americans  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing,  making  use  of  the  telephone 
impossible.  Consequently,  communica- 
tion over  long  distances  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  these  individuals.  Through  the 
work  of  a  number  of  civic  groups  across 
the  coimtry,  however,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  extend  their  hori- 
zons with  teletypewriters  which  are 
linked  by  our  teler^one  system. 

The  fortunate  few  who  have  gained 
access  to  this  means  of  communication 
have  found  their  lives  enriched  beyond 
measure.  For  many,  however,  the  costs 
have  proven  prohibitive.  Not  only  is  the 
cost  to  install  the  equipment  high  for 
many,  but  monthly  service  charges  for 
local  use  are  much  higher  than  standard 
telephone  service  rates  and  long-dis- 
tance charges  are  exhorbitant  because 
vocal  communication  can  be  accom- 
plished much  more  rapidly  than  typed 
communication.  For  individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  is  limited  by  the  handi- 
cap of  deafness,  these  expenses  all  too 
often  prove  prohibitive. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  has 


introduced  legislation  to  allow  any  com- 
mon carrier  to  reduce  the  long-distance 
phone  rates  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  who  have  access  to  a  teletype- 
writer. I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  thoughtful 
consideration. 


VAST  AID  FROM  UNITED  STATES 
BACKS  SAIGON  IN  CONTINUING 
WAR 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 112,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  prohibits  all  training  or  financial 
support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  police 
force  with  respect  to  prisons,  police  ad- 
ministration, and  computer  training. 

Recently  in  a  discussion  I  had  in  my 
oflace  with  Mr.  Lauren  Goin,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Police  Acad- 
emy and  Mr.  Mathew  Harvey,  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs for  the  State  Department,  I  w%s 
assured  that  the  Office  of  Public  Safety 
was  abiding  by  this  prohibition  and  that, 
while  the  OPS  program  had  been  stop- 
ped in  South  Vietnam,  the  Intematlon*! 
Police  Academy  would  continue  to  train 
a  minimum  of  SVN  police  ofBcers 
through  June  14, 1974. 

I  was.  therefore,  surprised  to  read  the 
article  written  by  David  K.  Shipler  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  25, 
that  contrary  to  these  assurances,  the 
OPS  program  in  South  Vietnam  is  ap- 
parently still  very  much  alive. 

Mr.  Shipler  quotes  police  officials  in 
South  Vietnam  who  confirm  that  Ameri- 
can advisers  remain  on  the  job.  In  addi- 
tion, in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  give  Saigon's 
police  force  over  $11.6  million  in  addi- 
tional financial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  one  is  compelled  to  ask 
just  what  this  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  to  do  to  stop  the  in- 
cessant funding  of  President  "Hiieu's 
repressive  police  forces.  What  does  It 
take  to  tell  AID,  OPS,  and  others  in  the 
State  Department,  no?  We  have  passed 
a  law.  we  have  protected  this  funding  on 
the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  thousands  of  Americans  have  regis- 
tered their  shock  and  disbelief  in  regard 
to  AID'S  persistent  financing  of  police 
training  and  yet,  the  programs  go  on, 
almost  unabated. 

Not  only  does  AID  persist  in  violating 
section  112;  there  are  other  legalities 
which  seem  to  matter  little  to  them. 

The  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  signed 
supposedly  in  good  faith  1  year  ago, 
states :  I ' 

The  United  States  wUl  not  continue  its 
military  involvement  or  intervene  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 

Yet,  there  are  over  3.900  U.S.  military 
and  technical  advisers  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam who  continue  to  advise  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  almost  every  technical 
facet  of  their  military  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  Pentagon  has  asked 
Congress  for  $1.45  billion  for  military  aid 
to  Saigon  for  next  year,  not  to  mention 
the  $450  million  they  want  in  a  supple- 
mental to  this  year's  military  budget. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  honor  is 
it  when  the  United  States  insists  on  vio- 
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lating  agreements,  signed  in  good  faith, 
with  other  nations,  and  disregards  even 
its  own  laws? 

I  sincerelj'  hope  that  we  will  soon  ad- 
dress this  question,  again,  here  in  the 
Senate.  These  AID  and  DOD  actions 
have  made  a  mockery  of  our  laws — both 
national  and  international.  It  is  time, 
once  again,  for  Congress  to  reckon  with 
this  grave  sitxiation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Shipley  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Vast  Aid  Fsom  Unitsi)  States  Backs  Saigon 

IN    CONTINUINC    WaK 

(By  David  K.  StUpler) 

Saigon,  South  VtrrNAM,  FebruAry  18. — 
Ray  Harrts  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  has  come 
back  to  Vietnam.  This  time  he  Is  not  behind 
the  Tn«/'h<Tii  gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but 
behind  a  workbench  at  the  Blen  Hoa  air 
base,  sitting  next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  men  and  repairing  jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  Is  a  clTlIian  now,  safer  and 
better  paid.  But  his  changed  role  In  the  con- 
tinuing Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  dimin- 
ished his  Importance,  for  aa  a  27-year-old 
Jet-engtne  mechanic  he  remains  as  vital  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  as  he  was  in 
1966  as  a  19-year-old  helicopter  gunner. 

He  is  among  2.800  American  civilians  with- 
out whose  skills  South  Vietnam's  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  would  fall  into  disre- 
pair. Employed  by  private  companies  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment, these  men  constitute  one  facet  of 
a  vast  program  of  American  military  aid  that 
continues  to  set  the  course  of  the  war  more 
than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreements  and  the  final  withdrawal 
of  American  troops. 

Whether  the  United  States  Is  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  could  probably  be 
argued  either  way.  But  certainly  the  aid 
directly  supports  South  Vietnamese  viola- 
tions and  so  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords. 

The  United  States,  far  from  phasing  out 
Its  military  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 
has  descended  from  a  F>eak  of  warfare  to  a 
high  plateau  of  substantial  support,  dis- 
patching not  only  huge  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  but  also  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens  who  have  become  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply, 
transport  and  Intelligence  systems. 

These  include  not  Jxist  the  Vietnam-based 
mechanics  and  technicians  but  also  the  Pen- 
tagon-based generals  who  tour  airfields  to 
ascertain  the  needs  at  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  the  "liaison  men"  who  reportedly 
give  military  advice  from  time  to  time,  the 
civilian  Defense  Department  employees  who 
make  two-to-three-week  visits  to  provide 
highly  speciallred  technical  help,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  officials  who 
continue  to  advise  South  Vietnam's  national 
f>ollce  on  Intelligence  matters. 

The  total  budgeted  cost  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  Is  e813-mllllon  in  this  fiscal 
j'ear.  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
for  $I.45-blllion  next  year,  with  most  of  the 
Increase  probably  going  for  ammunition 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  ex- 
pended at  a  high  rate. 

TEUX  coer  EVXH  tt-^r.trr* 

The  triie  costs  of  the  military  support 
probably  rise  considerably  above  the  official 
figures.  Some  of  the  aid,  for  example,  comes 
In  through  economic  programs  that  dump 
millions  In  cash  into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment's defense  budget.  An  other  costs — sal- 
aries of  Pentagon  technicians  who  make  spe- 
cial vlsts,  for  example — are  hidden  in  the  vast 
budgets  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army 
and  Nary  aad  ars  ooi  labeled  "Vlstoam." 


These  valuable  military  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  a  sharp  political  impact.  They  are 
Indispensable  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
ernment's  policy  of  resistance  to  einy  accom- 
modation with  the  Communists.  Militarily. 
the  extensive  aid  has  enabled  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  to  take  the  offensive  at 
times,  launching  intensive  attacks  with  artil- 
lery and  Jet  fighters  against  Vietcong-held 
territory. 

Furthermore,  the  American-financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thieu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
hsis  rejected  the  Paris  agreements'  provision 
for  general  elections  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  given  access  to  the  press,  per- 
mission to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to 
rally  support  openly  and  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  police. 

VIETCONG   MAINTAIN   PaSSSURE 

Mr.  Thieu  has  offered  olections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms.  The  Vietcong,  refusing  to 
participate  unless  the  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed, have  maintained  military  pressure 
throughout  the  coimtry,  mostly  with  artillery 
and  rockeiC  attacks  on  Government  outposts 
and.  from  time  to  tlnMi  with  devastating 
ground  assaults  against  Govemment-held 
positions. 

United  States  intelligence  sfficlals  contend 
that  continuing  American  aerial  reconnais- 
sance, as  well  as  prisoner  Interrogation  and 
radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  sent  thousands  of  troops  and 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  south 
in  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements.  They 
have  also  refurbished  a  dozen  captured  air- 
fields and  built  a  large  network  of  roads  that 
threatened  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  two. 

Yet  In  battle  the  Comnrunlsts  appear  more 
frugral  with  ammunition  than  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  who  have  been  seen  recently 
by  Western  corre.spondents  spraying  artillery 
across  wide  areas  under  Vietcong  control  as 
if  there  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of  shells. 
This  difference  has  bolstered  the  view  of 
some  diplomats  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  unwilling  to  supp>ort  an  all-out  offen- 
sive now,  have  placed  limits  on  the  rate  of 
reeupply  to  Hanoi. 

Amid  the  political  stalemate  then,  the  In- 
conclusive war  continues, 

KEEPING    JETS    IK    THE    KTR 

Ray  HeutIs  Is  at  his  workbench  in  the  huge 
engine  shop  at  the  Blen  Hoa  air  base  Just 
north  of  Saigon.  He  worta  for  General  Elec- 
tric, which  manufactures  the  Jet  engine  that 
drives  the  Northrop  P-5  fighter,  the  main- 
stay of  Saigon's  air  force. 

He  hunches  over  a  circular  fuser  assem- 
bly, the  last  part  of  the  engine  before  the 
afterburner.  The  assembly  Ls  Invisibly 
cracked,  and  Mr.  Harris  Is  using  a  machine 
about  the  size  of  a  dentist's  drill  to  grind 
down  the  metal  so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americans  everywhere  In  the 
shop,  which  Is  devoted  to  repairing  and  over- 
hauling fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There 
is  virtually  no  workroom  or  machine  or  as- 
sembly line  where  Americans  are  anything 
less  than  essential  parts  of  the  process.  Al- 
though a  few  are  training  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  the  work  eventually,  most  are  simply 
doing  the  work,  especially  the  highly  tech- 
nical Jobs,  themselves. 

The  line  where  rebuilt  Jet  engines  are  fi- 
nally assembled,  for  example,  looks  more  like 
a  factory  somewhere  m  the  United  States 
than  a  shop  belonging  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  Eight  or  10  Americans  work  on  several 
engines,  and  not  a  Vietnamese  Is  In  sight. 

There  are  25  Vletnamase  assigned  here,  a 
technician  says  with  a  atirug,  but  he  adds, 
"I  never  see  them." 

OUTPUT    IS    KEPT    HIGH 

Ken  Martm  of  G.E.  is  crouching  with  an- 
other American  beside  a  Jet  engine  that  he 
has  Just  assembled  himself  In  four  12-hour 
days.  Without  the  Am.erlcan  tschndclans,  he 
says  ttie  shop  could  produce  no  mors  than 


40  per  cent  of  what  it  does.  Another  Ameri- 
can, asked  what  would  happen  if  he  and  his 
colleagues  pulled  out,  replied,  "This  would 
turn  into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  self-serving  and  exaggerated  as  these 
assessments  seem,  they  underscore  the  long- 
term  military  role  that  American  civilians 
will  have  to  play  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
to  have  continued  use  of  their  complex 
weapons. 

Without  long  training,  mechanics  in  any 
modern  air  force  probably  could  not  match 
the  skills  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans like  Mr.  Harris  but  seasoned  experts 
who  have  been  building  and  rebuilding  en- 
gines for  years  on  bases  here  in  the  United 
States. 

"Most  of  our  people — this  is  the  only  work 
they've  ever  done,"  said  Glenn  Miller,  the 
47-year-old  G.E.  supervisor  at  the  shop.  Mr. 
Miller  has  22  years  experience  with  the  com- 
pany, all  on  Jet  engines. 

His  men  are  so  vital  that  they — and  those 
working  on  helicopters  for  Lycoming  Air- 
craft— were  all  placed  on  12-hour  shifts  last 
month  during  the  week  before  Tet,  the 
Lunar  New  Year  holiday.  Their  objective  was 
to  get  as  many  aircraft  fiying  as  possible. 
Mr.  Miller  explained,  to  be  ready  for  any 
Communist  offensive. 

MAKES  $  1  000  IN  A  LONG  WEEK 

Mr.  Miller  figures  that  with  overtime  and 
other  bonuses,  some  of  the  men  made  $1,000 
apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  is  cited  by  many  of  the  civilians 
as  the  main  reason  for  their  choice  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  G.E.  employes  get  double  their  base 
salaries,  bringing  the  average  pay  to 
$20,000  or  more,  plus  $16  a  day  for  food  and 
lodging — an  annual  total  tn  excess  of  $25,000. 

Since  living  costs  are  low  by  American 
standards,  and  since  the  employees  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  Federal  Income  tax  on  $20,000 
a  year  If  they  are  off  American  soil  for  at  least 
18  months,  many  say  they  save  a  good  deal 
of  money.  Some  add  that  the  money  has  be- 
come a  sUent  source  of  resentment  among  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  men.  who  earn  only 
$10  to  $35  a  month. 

This,  plus  profound  war-weariness,  has 
made  many  Vietnamese  men  difficult  to 
teach,  the  contractors  say.  "They  are  only 
kids,  all  of  them — they  dont  want  to  be  in 
the  maitary  to  tegln  with,"  said  Elmer 
Adams,  a  former  United  States  Air  Force  man 
who  works  for  Lycoming  sup>ervlslng  heli- 
copter repairs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desire,"  said  a  technician  for 
Cessna  Aircraft  working  at  the  Da  Nang  air 
base.  "They've  been  under  so  much  pressure 
for  80  long  they  Just  want  peace.  They're 
peace-minded." 

carncisM  ov  avxhicans 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  the 
Cessna  man  went  on:  "All  they  know  is  that 
Americans  came  over  hers  and  tore  up  their 
country,  uprooted  their  villages  and  now 
they're  looking  for  food." 

Gilbert  Walker,  another  technician,  who 
asked  that  his  company  not  be  identified, 
observed :  "The  people  I  talk  to  in  town  care 
very  little  about  the  form  of  government 
they  have.  I  guess  I  dont  feel  much  differ- 
ence. I  don't  feel  too  much  admiration  for 
the  present  Government." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  is  he  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  carry  on  the  war? 
•I  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  to  keep 
the  aircraft  flying,"  he  replied,  "I'm  work- 
ing on  helicopters,  that's  all  I  know.  Some- 
times I  Bit  back  and  think.  What's  it  all  for. 
what's  the  good  of  it  all?  It  seems  like  an 
exercise  in  futility,  what  I'm  doing." 

Futile  or  not.  the  Americans'  work  has 
carried  some  of  them  to  positions  of  con- 
siderable authority  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
mUltary  supply  system.  The  South  Viet- 
namese still  call  many  of  tbem  "oo  van," 
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which  means  "advisers."  and  the  American 
office  at  the  Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  sign 
over  the  door  that  read.  "Co  Van." 

The  Americans  often  come  to  identify 
closely  with  their  Jobs,  perhaps  taking  more 
responslbUity  than  their  contacts  call  for. 
In  a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Adams 
of  Lycoming  looked  around  the  Blen  Hoa 
engine  shop  and  remarked.  "We're  In  the 
process — they're  In  the  process,  rather — of 
reorganizing  the  shop." 

MANY    STILL    ON    PATROLL 

The  fact  is  that  supply  and  transporta- 
tion have  remained  an  American  operation. 
'We  Vietnam Ized  the  fighting,  but  we  never 
Vletnamized  logistics,"  said  a  Defense  De- 
partment official  based  in  Saigon. 

That  Is  reportedly  the  principal  reason 
the  United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office — 
originally  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early 
this  year — stUl  contains  about  1,150  people, 
of  whom  50  are  military  men,  according  to 
official  figures. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Americans  working  for  private  defense 
contractors  has  halted,  allowing  the  figure  to 
level  o£r  at  approximately  2,800,  down  2.200 
since  July,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Defense  Attache's  office. 

The  logistics  effort^ — provision  of  main- 
tenance, sunmunltlon,  weapons,  trucks,  fuel, 
electronics  parts  and  the  like — Ls  now  the  ba- 
sis for  the  Americans  most  pervasive  and  in- 
timate contracts  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
military.  Depending  on  how  such  terms  as 
"military"  and  "advisers"  are  defined,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  contracts  occasionally 
cross  into  areas  of  relationship  prohibited  by 
the  Paris  agreements. 

"The  United  States  will  not  continue  its 
military  Involvement  or  intervene  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam."  Article 
4  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  declares. 

"TOTAL    WITHDRAWAL" 

Article  5  says:  "Within  60  days  of  the 
signing  Of  this  agreement,  there  "will  be  a 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
troops,  militarj'  advisers  and  military  per- 
sonnel. Including  technical  military  person- 
nel and  military  personnel  associated  with 
the  pacification  program,  armaments,  mu- 
nitions and  war  material  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries mentioned  In  Article  3(a).  Advisers 
from  the  above-mentioned  countries  to  all 
para-mlUtary  organizations  and  the  police 
force  will  also  be  withdrawn  within  the  same 
period  of  time." 

According  to  both  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  offlclala,  the  American  civilians — 
both  employes  of  private  companies  and  those 
of  the  Defense  Department — who  help  with 
supply  activities  not  only  see  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and  ammu- 
nition they  ask  for  but  also  advise  them  jn 
what  to  ask  for. 

Some  of  these  activities  came  to  light  as 
a  result  of  the  capture  by  the  Chinese  last 
month  of  a  former  United  States  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  captain,  Gerald  E.  Kosh,  who  was 
aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessel 
during  a  two-day  battle  with  Chinese  forces 
in  the  Paracel  Islands,  in  the  South  China 
Sea. 

Mr.  Kosh,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
later  released,  was  described  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  as  a  "liaison 
officer"  with  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
whose  Job  was  to  observe  the  efficiency  of 
various  army,  navy  and  air  force  units  and 
report  to  the  Pentagon. 

American  officials  steadfastly  refused  to 
provide  further  details  of  Mr.  Kosh's  Job. 
They  would  not  say  exactly  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  observe  or  whether  his  reports  were 
ultimately  shared  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. They  did  say  that  there  were  12  such 
liaison  men  based  In  various  parts  of  Viet- 
nam. 


EXTENT   or   SOLE   TTNCLZAK 

What  is  not  clear  Is  whether  they  confine 
their  observations  to  such  matters  as  the 
condition  of  equipment  and  the  rate  of  am- 
munition expenditure,  or  whether  they  eval- 
uate military  tactics  and  strategies  and  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  alternatives. 

What  is  fairly  certain  is  that  their  reports 
end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
perhaps  providing  Indirect  advice  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

A  South  Vietnamese  officer  \u  a  position  to 
know  said  recently  that  normal  procedure 
called  for  an  American  and  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  make  an  inspection  or  auditing  tour  of 
a  military  unit  together.  Then  they  write  up 
their  reports,  sometimes  separately,  some- 
times together.  The  reports,  he  said,  are  for- 
warded up  the  chain  of  command  in  the 
United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office,  which 
then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Dong  Van  EOiuyen,  head  of  the  Logistic  Com- 
mand for  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint  Gen- 
eral staff. 

More  direct,  overt  advice  is  sometimes  given 
by  zealous  Americans  who  are  still  stationed 
in  every  province.  An  embassy  official  re- 
ported recently  that  an  American  based  In 
one  province  boasted  to  him  about  a  success- 
ful military  operation:  "I  told  them  to  clear 
the  Communists  out  of  there." 

Actually.  South  Vietnamese  military  men 
do  not  seem  anxious  for  such  guidance,  not- 
ing with  some  pain  that  their  country  has 
suffered  for  year?  under  American  advice. 
What  they  want  from  the  United  States  Is 
military  aid. 

SIX   CENKSAUS   PAT    A   VISIT 

Clearly,  the  Pentagon  continues  to  attach 
high  priority  to  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  mUitary.  Last  fall  a  group  of  six 
Air  Force  generals  based  In  the  Pentagon 
visited  the  Da  Nang  air  base  to  find  out 
what  equipment  and  aid  were  needed,  ac- 
cording to  the  base  commander,  Lieut.  Col. 
Nguyen  Tan  Dingh.  He  said  they  were  sched- 
uled to  come  again  this  month. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  civilian  employes  of 
the  Air  Force — one  based  In  Hawaii  and  the 
other  in  Texas — were  flown  to  Vietnam  for 
a  short  stay  so  they  could  give  advice  on  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  plants  that  manufac- 
ture oxygen  for  Jet  fighters.  One  said  he  had 
been  In  and  out  of  Vietnam  frequently  on 
similar  missions  since  1964.  the  other  since 
1968. 

Although  the  Paris  agreements  exnllcltlv 
rule  out  advisers  to  the  twlice  force,  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  corre- 
spondent, two  high-ranking  officers  said  they 
and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
SalBon  station  chief  of  the  CIA.  and  his 
staff.  Sometimes,  they  said,  the  CIA.  chief 
asks  the  police  to  gather  intelllgenoe  for  him. 
and  often  they  meet  to  help  eeeb  other 
analyse  the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  In  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  men"  who  work 
with  the  police  remain  on  the  lob.  "There  are 
still  some,  but  not  so  many."  he  said. 

KPISOOE     IN     POLICE     BTATIOlf 

Local  policemen  still  refer  to  "American 
r>oUce  advisers."  aocordlne  to  James  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saliron  b\u«au  chief  of  The  New  York 
Ttmee,  wtio  was  detained  by  the  police  late 
In  January  after  a  visit  to  a  Vletcong-held 
area. 

Mr.  Markbam  said  that  In  both  Qu!  Nhon, 
where  he  was  held  ovemleht.  and  Phan 
TTilet,  where  he  was  detained  briefly  wtille 
being  transferred  to  Saigon,  noUcemen,  talk- 
ing among  themselves,  referred  to  the  '"po- 
lice  adviser."  In  Phan  Thlet.  he  reoorted.  a 
pollc«man  was  overheard  saying.  "Let's  get 
the  American  police  adviser  over  here." 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  New  York  Times 


has  made  repeated  attempts  to  intervlsw 
officials  in  the  Umted  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  who  are  re^x>nsible 
for  American  aid  to  the  police.  Although  tte 
officials  afjpeared  ready  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, ihey  were  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  Graham  A.  Martin,  to  say 
nothing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States 
figures,  the  best  Information  on  police  aid 
comee  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
who  calculated  that  as  of  last  June  30  tbe 
Agency  for  International  Development  aad 
the  Defense  Department  has  spent  $131.7- 
mllllon  over  the  years  for  police  and  prisons 
in  South  Vietnam.  Despite  a  CongressiotaJ 
ban  on  such  assistance  enacted  last  Decem- 
ber, such  support  has  continued.  aocc«dlng 
to  American  officials,  but  they  say  that  no 
decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase 
out  the  programs. 

Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
reads:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and  no 
local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  tinder  this  act  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police  or  prison  con- 
struction and  administration  within  South 
Vietnam,  for  training.  Including  computer 
training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect 
to  ix>llce,  criminal  or  prison  matters,  or  tor 
computers,  or  computer  parts  for  use  for 
South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  police  crim- 
inal or  prison  matters." 

TRAIN  INC     IN     WASHINGTON 

South  Vietnamese  policemen  are  report- 
ed'.y  still  being  trained  at  the  InternatloaaJ 
Police  Academy  In  Washington,  and  technlaal 
contracts  with  private  companies  that  pro- 
vide computer  services  and  oommunlcatlan 
equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Se:iator  Kemiedy  reported  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  requested  $869,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
training,  $256,000  for  direct  training  of  po- 
licemen, $1.5-mllllon  for  police  communica- 
tions and  J8.8-mlUion  for  police  equlpnnent. 
presumably  weapons  and  ammunition,  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

.Although  these  figures  are  not  normally 
Included  In  the  totals  for  military  aid,  the 
police  here  have  military  functions,  and  en- 
gage in  Infiltration,  arrest,  interrogation  and 
torture  of  Communists  and  political  dissi- 
dents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, which  states  In  Article  11:  "Immedi- 
ately after  the  cease-fire,  the  tv.o  Sov.th  Viet- 
namese parties  -aUI  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts  of 
reorlsal  and  discrimination  against  Individ- 
uals or  organizations  that  have  coi;abora:ed 
with  one  side  or  the  other.  Insure  .  .  .  free- 
dom of  political  activities,  freedom  of  belief." 

INTERVIEWS   ARE   RETrSED 

Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  -.  rdered 
American  officials  to  remain  silent  on  the 
subjects  of  mUltary  and  police  aid;  both  he 
and  the  Defense  Attach^,  MaJ.  Gen.  John  E. 
Murray,  refused  requests  by  The  New  York 
Times  for  interviews.  Furthermore,  the  em- 
bassy told  at  least  two  private  companies — 
Lear-Siegler,  which  employs  a  large  force  of 
aircraft  mechanics  here,  and  Computer 
Science  Corporation,  which  works  on  military 
and  police  computer  systems — to  say  nothing 
publicly  about  their  work,  according  to  com- 
pany executives. 

The  official  nervousness  Is  attributed  by  an 
embassy  employe  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's apprehension  about  the  inclination  of 
Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
Ambassador  has  reportedly  told  several  noc- 
Government  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  in  a  crucial  period  and  that  he 
sees  his  role  as  unyielding  support  to  butld 
up  and  preserve  a  non-Communist  regime. 

He  is  reported  to  have  pressed  Washington 
to  provide  new  weapons  for  Saigon  to 
counteract   the   infiltration  of  troops,   tanks 
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and  artillery  from  North  Vietnam  since  the 
c«aae-flre.  For  example,  planx  have  been  made 
for  the  delivery  of  P-fiE  fighter  planes  to 
replace  the  slower,  less  maneuverable  and 
less  heavily  armed  F-6's.  many  of  which  were 
rushed  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  weeks  before 
the  cease-fire. 

VIOUATION  IS  CHAKGED 

Privately,  officers  in  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  scoff  at 
the  American  contention  that  supply  of  the 
planes  does  not  violate  the  Paris  agreements, 
which  permit  only  one-for-one  replacement 
of  weapons  "of  the  same  characteristics  and 
properties."  A  high-ranking  official  of  one  of 
the  non-Communist  delegations,  asked  re- 
cently if  he  thought  the  United  SUtee  was 
faithfully  observing  the  one-for-one  rule, 
replied.  "Of  course  not." 

There  is  nothing  the  commission  can  do 
about  it  without  p)ermlsslon  from  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  and  the  Vlet- 
oong  to  investigate,  and  permission  Is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Saigon 
aide.  Similarly,  the  commission  has  been  un- 
able to  audit  other  incoming  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  both  sides.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  cease-fire,  the  United  States 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  t6.4-mUllon 
worth  of  ammunition  a  week,  apparently  un- 
accompanied by  pressure  to  restrain  military 
activities. 

Several  weeks  ago  Elbrldge  Durbrow,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  from  1967 
to  1961,  came  to  Saigon  and  met  with  Am- 
bassador Martin  and  Oeneral  Murray.  Mr. 
Durbrow,  who  denounced  the  Paris  agree- 
ments and  who  declares,  "I  am  a  domino- 
theory  man,"  was  asked  by  newsmen  whether 
the  American  officials  had  Indicated  that  they 
were  trying  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from 
violating  the  cease-fire. 

"Not  from  anybody  did  we  hear  that."  he 
replied.  Then,  referring  to  Oeneral  Murray. 
he  said:  "He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all — 
Just  the  c^poeite.  If  you  are  not  going  to 
defend  yourself  you  might  as  well  give  up 
and  let  Hanoi  take  over." 


CRUDE  OIL  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
crude  oil  allocation  provision  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  is  a  perfect  example  of  Congress 
failing  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
flexibility  to  accomplish  desired  goals. 

The  consumer  is  the  ultimate  loser. 

The  law  provides  for  "equitable  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equi- 
table prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  including  independ- 
ent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded 
independent  marketers,  branded  inde- 
pendent marketers,  and  among  all 
users; '. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  passed  I  said: 

8.  1570  mandates  rigid  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  President  to  aUocate  crude 
oU,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  products 
.  .  and  if  enacted  Into  law,  will  worsen 
and  perpetuate  the  energy  shortage.  It  does 
nothing  to  increase  energy  supplies.  Instead, 
It  merely  spreads  out  the  pain  of  shortages  in 
such  a  way  as  to  discourage  competition  as 
It  eliminates  the  free  market. 

That  prediction  has  proven  accurate, 
as  caji  be  seen  by  the  long  lines  at  gaso- 
line stations. 

The  regulatlOTB  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  OlBce,  pursuant  to  the  Allo- 
cation Act,  are  causing  less  petroleum 
products  to  be  available  to  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 


The  regulation  discourages  imports  of 
crude  oil  because  the  importers  of  crude 
oil  often  must  allocate  some  of  their  oil 
to  other  refineries  which  are  operating 
at  a  lesser  percentage  of  capacity  imtil 
all  refiners  are  operating  at  the  same 
percentage  of  capacity. 

Crude  oil  Imports  hare  dropped  from 
about  2.8  million  barrels  per  day  to  only 
1.9  million  barrels  per  day. 

Whenever  possible  it  Is  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  oil  companies  to  import 
products  instead  of  crude  oil,  because  If 
crude  oil  is  refined  abroad  and  then 
brought  in  as  a  product  the  Importer 
of  the  product  gets  the  full  advantage 
of  the  crude  oil  with  a  cost  passthrough 
on  the  price  of  the  product  and  posslbl?' 
even  gets  additional  crude  oil  allocated 
to  him  domestically  rather  than  having 
to  sell  crude  oil  if  he  had  imported  it. 

Another  objection  to  the  crude  oil  al- 
location regulation  is  that  the  crude  oil 
seller  is  required  to  sell  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  all  his  crude  plus  a  small 
additional  amount.  So,  if  a  company  Im- 
ports crude  oil  at  a  high  price,  say  $13 
per  barrel,  he  is  forced  to  sell  it  at  a 
weighted  average  price  of  all  his  crude 
at  perhaps  $8  per  barrel;  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  disincentive  to  work  hard  to 
find  crude  oil  to  import.  The  customers 
of  these  Individual  companies  bear  the 
burden  of  selling  the  more  expensive  for- 
eign oil  at  a  lesser  price  to  another  do- 
mestic refinery. 

Another  situation,  that  I  am  sure  was 
imlntended  by  Congress,  is  that  some 
small  refiners  which  worked  diligently  to 
acquire  suflBcient  crude  oil  are  forced  to 
sell  some  crude  oil  to  big  major  refiners; 
and  particularly  irritable  to  some  of  the 
larger  refiners  is  that  they  must  sell 
crude  oil  to  another  large  competitor  who 
does  not  need  such  assistance. 

Some  of  the  smaller  refiners,  before 
the  allocation  bill  was  passed,  had  com- 
petitively bid  to  obtain  additional  crude 
oil  for  their  refinery.  Now,  some  of  those 
refineries  are  being  asked  to  sell  to  giants 
like  Texaco,  Union  Oil  of  California,  Sim 
Oil  Co.,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Marathon,  and 
other  large  companies  who  should  be  ca- 
pable of  obtaining  their  own  crude  oil. 

Granted,  there  are  some  small  refin- 
eries which  do  benefit  as  was  Intended 
from  the  crude  oil  allocation  program, 
and  they  should  continue  to  be  provided 
crude  oil  to  meet  their  minimum  opera- 
tional requirements,  but  the  other  In- 
equities should  be  removed  by  Congress. 

In  my  State,  small  refineries  such  as 
Allied  Materials  Corp. — 4,500  barrels  per 
calendar  day — and  Apco  Oil — 12,000  bar- 
rels per  calendar  day— are  having  to 
make  their  crude  oil  avallai»le  to  the 
riants  that  I  have  just  listed. 

Other  larger  companies,  such  as  Skelly, 
Conoco.  Gulf.  Phillips,  Champlaln,  Cities 
Service,  Kerr-McGee,  Teneco,  Amoco, 
and  Mobil  are  having  to  make  some  of 
their  crude  oil  available  to  other  major 
oil  companies.  This  decretises  competi- 
tion. 

The  regulation  favors  the  company 
that  does  the  least  to  help  itself,  which 
is  not  in  the  American  tradition  of  com- 
petition. 

Flexibility  Is  needed  In  the  law  to  al- 
low highly  efficient  plants  to  operate  at 
higher  capacities  so  that  we  can  get  more 


product  from  each  barrel  of  oil  and  so 
that  the  few  plants  which  are  able  to 
make  certain  specialized  products  will 
not  be  unnecessarily  curtailed. 

The  expense  of  reselling  and  relocating 
crude  oil  must  be  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer, so  that  cost  must  be  kept  to  a 

minimum. 

The  result  is  less  gasoline  and  petro- 
chemicals at  a  higher  price  from  the 
available  crude  oil. 

Congress  should  consider  an  alternate 
proposal  that  would  not  act  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  import  crude  oU  and  would 
promote  competition  to  exist  again. 

Congress  should  adopt  language  that 
will  give  to  the  administration  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives intended  by  Congress,  including  the 
provision  of  crude  oil  to  a  very  Impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy — the  small 
independent  refiner. 

If  Congress  does  not  make  the  needed 
chtmges,  there  will  continue  to  be  Insuf- 
ficient Incentive  to  Import  oil  or  to  bid  for 
"new"  oil.  There  will  be  no  Incentive  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  In  April  to  com- 
pete to  obtain  "new"  oU  since  all  oil 
would  be  allocated  anyway,  and  each  re- 
finer would  receive  a  proportional  share 
of  all  crude  available. 

"Stripper"  oil  Is  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  the  free  market  because  "new" 
oil  and  matching  oil  must  be  allocated 
according  to  the  1973  allocation  act. 

The  problems  of  allocating  crude  oil 
are  too  complex  for  a  slow-moving  body 
like  the  Congress  to  try  to  fix  in  legis- 
lation the  specific  manner  in  which  al- 
locations should  be  conducted.  Once  the 
Intent  Is  set  out  in  legislation,  then  the 
administration  should  be  given  the  reins 
so  that  it  can  accomplish  the  goals  set 
forth. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  inevitably, 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  re- 
member the  93d  Congress  as  the  one  that 
considered  the  impeachment  of  President 
Nixon. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
quiry, this  Congress  is  assured  of  its 
place  in  history  simply  because  of  the 
profound  significance  of  impeachment. 
Only  once  before  in  history  has  Congress 
faced  this  grave  question,  one  embodying 
the  ultimate  step  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  legislative  branch  to  preserve  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

But  given  the  great  historical  impor- 
tance of  impeachment,  I  hope  I  am  not 
consigning  myself  to  oblivion  when  I  say 
that  up  until  now  most  of  my  time  has 
been  occupied  with  other  matters.  The 
same  Is  probably  true  of  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. In  time,  the  Senate  may  be 
forced  to  devote  its  full  attention  to  the 
question  of  Impeachment,  but  until  then, 
there  is  other  impwrtant  business  of  the 
Nation  to  attend  to. 

History  may  record  the  93d  Congress 
as  the  impeachment  Congress,  but.  in  my 
view,  it  should  be  remembered  as  the 
Congress  that  produced  legislation  of 
great  consequence  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

One  of  the  vital  areas  of  congressional 
concern  this  past  year — Indeed  for  the 
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past  several  years — has  been  energy.  Be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  93d  Congress, 
there  will  be  several  new  statutes  on  the 
books  designed  to  conserve  and  Increase 
our  energy  resources. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  also  will 
enact  legislation  in  the  areas  of  trade, 
pension  reform,  auto  insurance  reform, 
tax  reform,  and  health  Insurance — legis- 
lation of  great  import  to  every  American. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
pass  legislation  to  remove  the  crtjstacles 
that  now  exist  to  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote.  This  right  is  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  that  would  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  and,  hopefully, 
the  House  will  soon  follow  suit. 

Since  I  have  argued  for  a  better  method 
of  voter  registration,  a  number  of  times 
in  the  past,  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ment that  I  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators have  put  forward. 

But,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  from  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Despite 
the  media's  preoccupation  with  Water- 
gate and  impeachment,  the  Post  editorial 
demonstrates  an  awareness  that  Con- 
gress does  have  other  very  Important 
business  at  hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VoTEE  Registration  by  Mail 

This  year,  millions  of  Americans  will  go  to 
the  polls  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  94th 
Congress — In  a  series  of  electoral  rites  guar- 
anteed to  undergo  much  scrutiny  and  anal- 
ysis in  the  wake  of  what's  been  happening 
on  the  national  scene  since  1972.  Regardless 
of  what  the  voters  decide,  however,  millions 
of  other  Americans  will  not  have  gone  to  the 
polls — because  they  weren't  registered  to 
vote.  Undoubtedly,  this  phenomenon  wUl 
then  generate  a  spate  of  Interpretations  ex- 
amining voter  "apathy"  and  "alienation." 
What  is  too  often  overlooked,  though,  is  the 
amount  of  administrative  red  tap)e  still  at- 
tached to  the  election  system,  Including  pro- 
cedures for  voter  registration. 

Speciflcally.  the  requirement  in  most  states 
that  people  must  appear  in  person  for  regis- 
tration at  some  appointed  time  and  some  pre- 
scribed place  in  advance  of  Election  Day  Is  a 
serious  limitation  on  the  franchise  In  this 
country.  Registration  can  be  quite  trouble- 
some for  citizens  who  live  in  rural  areas  at 
some  distance  from  the  nearest  courthouse, 
as  well  as  for  those  whose  jobs  make  It  dif- 
ficult to  get  to  registration  places  at  times 
when  registrars  are  ready  to  sign  them  up. 
In  urban  areas,  too,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
volume. 

The  precise  efTect  on  voter  participation  Is 
hard  to  gauge,  but  one  poll  by  the  pubUc 
opinion  research  firm  of  Daniel  Yankelovlch, 
Inc.,  found  that  three-fourths  of  those  who 
did  not  vote  In  the  last  presidential  election 
had  stated  that  they  would  have  voted  had 
they  been  registered.  Moreover,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, preliminary  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census  Indicated  that  87  per  cent  of  those 
citizens  who  did  register  stated  they  voted. 

It  can  be  argued  that  people  ought  to  care 
enough  to  make  sure  they're  properly  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Nevertheless,  the  process  ought 
to  be  a  simple  as  possible.  A  simplified,  con- 
venient and  uniform  system  of  registration 
through  the  malls  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward that  objective. 

Right  now.  Congress  has  an  Important 
opportunity  to  effect  this  reform.  The  Sen- 
ate already  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
registration  by  mall,  and  the  House  Admin- 


istration Committee  haa  approved  a  compan- 
ion measure  that  Is  now  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  Basically,  the  legislation 
would  establish  voter  registration  by  mall 
throughout  the  country  for  federal  elections. 

Registration  forms  wo>uld  b«  sent  to  postal 
addresses  at  least  once  every  two  yecu-s,  and 
would  be  avaUable  at  all  post  offices  and  mili- 
tary Installations.  Distribution  also  could 
be  made  throvigh  other  federal  agencies  or 
through  state  officials.  Completed  forms 
woiQd  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  state 
or  local  election  officials  for  verification,  and 
appUcants  would  be  sent  forms  notifying 
them  whether  their  registrations  have  been 
accepted  or  rejected. 

To  help  guard  against  abuses  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  legislation  provides  for  federal  as- 
sistance, at  the  request  of  states.  In  prevent- 
ing fraudulent  registration  or  voting.  In  ad- 
dition to  current  federal  criminal  penalties 
and  other  existing  actions  possible  under 
state  laws,  civil  actions  could  be  brought; 
and  the  measure  provides  for  severe  criminal 
penalties  of  fines  and  imprisonment  for  vari- 
ous offenses. 

Opponents  of  HJl.  8053,  the  House  blU, 
claim  that  postcard  registration  would  en- 
courage fraud  and  lead  to  administrative 
chaos.  But  the  fact  is,  registration  by  mall 
Is  already  working — quite  weU — In  a  number 
of  areas  around  the  country.  Including  Mont- 
gomery County,  which  Joined  with  four  oth- 
er Maryland  jurisdictions  In  opting  to  be 
covered  under  a  new  state  law. 

We  fall  to  see  amy  persuasive  reason  for 
Congress  refusing  to  permit  this  sensible  re- 
form, which  seeks  to  lower  the  barriers  to 
voting  In  the  United  States.  US..  8053  de- 
serves prompt  passage  by  the  House  and  final 
congressional  approval  In  this  election  year. 


THERE'S  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  A  FREE 
LUNCH 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  times  of  higher  prices  and  product 
shortages,  either  existing  or  threatened, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  keep  in 
mind  the  first  basic  law  of  economics: 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

When  meat  prices  rose  last  year,  the 
political  outcrj'  was  "more  Government 
price  controls."  The  resulting  shortage 
should  have  been  an  obvious  outcome  to 
everj-  Member  of  Congress. 

Today,  we  are  hearing  the  same  nar- 
rowminded  political  outcries — for  ex- 
port controls  and  renewed  price  con- 
trols, among  other  equallj'  irrational 
schemes. 

Certainly  I  am  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  but  if  this  Nation 
is  to  avoid  a  long  range  continuing  pat- 
tern of  worsening  shortages  and  in- 
creasing prices,  then  the  first  steps  must 
be  taken  here.  And,  these  steps  have  to 
be  taken  based  on  the  principle,  "There's 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  limch." 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture, Earl  L.  Butz.  recently  explained 
this  principle  in  a  short  article,  appear- 
ing in  the  March  1974,  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theee's  No  StJCH  Thing  as  a  Free  LrNCH 
(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 

In  the  old  days  the  kUig  called  in  his 
three  wise  men  to  tell  them  he'd  become  In- 
terested in  economics.  "But,"  he  said,  "it 
sounds  confusing  and  complicated.  I  want 


you  to  go  out  and  boil  it  down  for  me  In  a 
way  that  I  can  understand." 

Nine  months  later  they  came  back  and 
reported  they  had  completed  the  job.  They 
said  they  had  condensed  all  of  economics 
into  a  single  book  of  200  pages.  The  king 
said.  "That's  too  long.  I  dont  have  time  to 
read  that  much." 

He  had  the  chairman  beheaded,  and  told 
the  other  two:  "Now  I  want  It  boiled  down." 

They  came  back  In  30  days  and  said  they 
had  economics  boiled  down  Into  a  single 
chapter  of  20  pages.  The  king  said,  "That's 
too  long.  I  don't  have  time  for  It." 

He  had  the  chairman  beheaded,  and  turned 
to  the  remaining  wise  man:  "You  know  your 
Job.  Now,  boll  It  down." 

"Yes  sir,  Mr.  King!" 

This  wise  man  came  back  In  three  days: 
Mr.  King,  I  think  I  have  It.  I  have  boiled 
down  the  entire  subject  of  economics  into 
a  single  sentence  of  eight  words." 

The  king  said.  "That's  fine.  I  have  time 
for  that.  What  Is  it?" 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

I  tell  that  story  because  I  think  those 
eight  words  s\im  It  up  pretty  well.  Economics 
Is  a  description  of  what  you  and  I,  and  others 
like  us,  do  In  order  to  get  our  share  of  the 
things  that  are  In  the  real  life  around  us. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
around — you  know  them  and  I  know  them — 
who  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

Take  the  role  of  the  Federal  government — 
Uncle  Sam.  if  you  wUl.  Some  people  look  on 
him  as  a  kind,  benevolent  old  gentleman 
who  hands  out  free  gifts.  They  look  on  him 
as  a  child  might  look  at  a  grandfather. 

Take  most  any  state  or  local  project.  If 
there's  work  or  money  Involved,  it's  easy  to 
say:  "Let's  have  the  Federal  government 
do  it."  You  see  this  happening  all  the  time. 
Maybe  it's  a  new  courthouse  In  the  county 
seat,  or  a  sewage  plant,  or  just  one  of  many 
things:  "Let  Washington  do  It." 

"There's  only  one  way  the  government 
can  do  anything — that's  with  your  money. 
The  government  Is  not  a  form  of  voluntary 
giving:  It  Is  a  form  of  compulsory  giving 
You  lose  your  home  or  your  land  If  you  don't 
pay  your  taxes.  There's  nothing  benevolent 
about  old  Uncle  Sam  when  It  comes  to  you 
paying  the  tax  bill.  There's  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  headline  saying 
that  the  Congress  has  voted  a  $1  billion 
project.  Just  figure  that  on  the  average  this 
is  about  $5  out  of  your  pocket  and  out  of  the 
pocket  of  every  other  member  of  your  fam- 
ily. 

"But."  somebody  says,  "we're  just  talking 
about  our  own  little  community  project  If 
we  don't  get  that  Federal  money,  somebody 
else  will  use  the  money.  This  project  costs 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  That's  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  what  the  Federal 
government  spends  on  other  things." 

You've  heard  that,  or  something  like  that, 
many  times,  I'm  sure. 

Fact  Is.  most  everything  the  government 
does  Is,  of  ItseU.  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  How- 
ever, when  you  add  up  all  the  little  drops.  It 
makes  quite  a  bucketful.  And  the  bucket  Is 
spilling   over  | 

We're  alreswly  spending  about  34  "c  of  our 
gross  national  product  fo'-  government — 
Federal,  state  or  local.  That  means  that  we 
have  given  to  the  goveriunent  one-third  of 
the  decision-making  p>ower  over  how  ouri 
money  Is  spent. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  want  and 
need  to  have  the  government  do.  The  prob- 
lem develops  when  It  seems  so  painless  and 
easy  to  add  "ji;st  one  more  "  That's  how  we 
got  the  34 '"t — by  adding  "just  one  more  " 
We  have  direct  control  over  the  dollars  that 
we  spend  individually  however,  we  lose  di- 
rect control  over  our  dollars  when  we  pay 
them  out  as  taxes.  The  control  then  becomes 
diffused  and  political  and  hard  for  any  one 
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of   us   as   an   Individual   to  do   very   much 
about. 

If  you  dont  think  so,  pick  up  the  news- 
paper almost  any  day.  Chances  are  you  can 
read  one  to  several  stories  about  this  or  that 
proposal  to  launch  a  government  project  of 
some  kind.  Each  one  is  a  proposal  to  sjiend 
more  of  your  money.  Some  are  worthy  causes, 
but  how  much  "say"  do  you  have  In  decid- 
ing whether  you  want  to  pay  more  for  each 
of  these  projects? 

The  farther  away  from  your  local  govern- 
ment the  decision  gets,  the  harder  it  Is  for 
you  to  exercise  control.  That's  why  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  been  balanced  only  4  of  the 
past  20  years.  That's  why  inflation  Is  eating 
us  up.  That's  why  we  ought  to  reverse  the 
trend  in  this  country  and  return  more 
government  to  local  decision-making.  That's 
why  we  should  ask  about  every  public  proj- 
ect. "Is  It  worth  what  it  coets  if  we  had 
to  pay  for  it  directly?" 

Even  then  there  are  problems.  If  your 
local  government  Is  making  a  capital  im- 
provement of  some  kind,  you'll  probably  find 
you  can't  save  tax  dollars  in  the  budget 
ahead  of  time  and  pay  cash.  You'll  probably 
have  to  borrow,  uoat  bonds,  build  up  a  debt 
and  pay  for  the  project  twice  through  in- 
terest payments.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

All  right,  but  we  run  out  of  the  rich  pretty 
quick.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tax  load  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  ordinal^  people.  There's 
no  other  way.  If  we  held  every  rich  guy  by 
his  heels  and  shook  out  all  his  money.  It 
would  still  be  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Tax  the  corporations?  When  you  tax  them, 
they  have  to  get  the  money  somewhere,  since 
it  is  strictly  illegal  for  them  to  manufacture 
money.  When  the  corporation  is  taxed,  the 
corporation  tacks  the  cost  onto  the  price  of 
the  article  you  buy.  When  you  buy  Corpora- 
tion X,  Y,  Z's  handy  dandy  little  gizmo,  you 
pay  the  corporation's  tax. 

A  corporation,  then,  is  a  tax  collection 
agent  for  Uncle  Sam.  That  kind,  benevolent 
old  gentleman  Is  a  wily  old  cuss  who  has  his 
hand  In  your  pocket  in  a  way  and  at  times 
when  you  don't  suspect  it.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

Take  ceilings  on  prices.  We've  heard  a  lot 
about  them  in  the  last  few  months.  Inflation 
has  been  chasing  prices  of  many  things  up 
the  trees.  It  happened  on  food  last  summer. 
Housewives  not  only  complained:  some  of 
them  became  activists  and  picketed.  They 
demanded  that  "something  be  done." 

Well,  the  government  is  also  a  listening 
post.  When  somebody  in  political  office  hears 
the  chant  loud  and  clear  from  back  home, 
he  flgures  he'd  better  do  something  or  he 
won't  be  around  to  hear  the  chant  the  next 
time.  The  urge  for  personal  siirvivai  in  Wash- 
ington is  a  powerful  Instinct.  It's  the  primary 
political  instinct,  you  might  say. 

Last  summer.  In  response  to  the  cry  from 
back  home,  controls  were  put  on  food.  All  of 
a  sudden,  the  market  was  telling  farmers  not 
to  produce  as  much.  The  market  after  all  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  sounding  board  for  the 
desires  of  people.  You  might  call  it  an  echo 
chamber.  Each  day  i>eople  all  around  the 
country,  by  spending  their  money,  say,  "I 
want  more  of  that."  The  price  goes  up.  Or 
they  say,  "I  want  less  of  that."  The  price 
comes  down. 

Each  person,  including  you  and  me, 
whispers  something  to  the  market  each  time 
we  make  even  a  little  decision  about  how  we 
spend  our  money.  Those  little  whispers,  bil- 
lions of  them  a  day,  echo  back  from  the 
market  echo  chamber.  It  shouts  back  that 
nationally  we  want  more  of  this,  or  more  of 
that,  or  less  of  it. 

Stock  markets  reverberate.  Corporations 
shake.  The  little  store  down  at  the  comer 
quivers.  All  before  the  loud  echo  of  those 
billions  of  little  decisions  that  we  make 
everyday. 


Let's  say  the  market  thunders  that  it  wants 
more  of  something — th«  price  goes  up.  But 
the  housewife  fusses  tUat  "it's  already  too 
high  priced."  So  the  government  puts  on  a 
ceilliig.  Well,  that  doesn't  make  any  more  of 
the  product.  We  go  right  on  making  all  those 
little  decisions,  each  of  us,  that  put  the  price 
up  in  the  flrst  place.  Now  that  the  price  isn't 
going  up  anymore,  as  a  result  of  the  celling 
we  buy  even  more  of  It. 

Pretty  soon,  there's  not  enough  to  go 
around.  We  keep  right  on  buying — but  the 
fellow  who  makes  it  is  getting  a  wrong  sig- 
nal. The  market  Ls  telling  him  not  to  produce 
as  much.  The  price  isn't  attractive  anymore. 
His  costs  keep  climbing,  but  the  price  for 
what  he  makes  doesnt.  So  he  quits.  Or  his 
banker  makes  him  quit.  There  is  less  of  the 
product  around. 

There's  only  one  thing  you  can  do  then — 
ration  the  product  with  ration  stamps.  If 
you  dont,  there  won't  be  any  of  it  down  at 
the  store  when  you  get  there.  People  dont 
like  that.  What  good  is  a  controlled  price  if 
the  product  isn't  there  to  buy? 

What  controls  do  Is  substitute  government 
ration  stamps  for  our  dollar  bill  ration 
stamps.  Instead  of  you  and  me  setting  the 
price  by  our  own  decisions  with  the  way  wo 
spend  our  dollar  bills,  we  let  the  government 
make  the  decisions  by  parceling  out  ration 
stamps  to  us — so  many  for  each  one  of  us. 
The  same  for  each.  That's  the  bureaucratic 
way  of  being  fair. 

So  controls,  then,  which  set  out  to  do  \is  a 
favor,  end  up  discouraging  production.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  it.  The  ration  stamp 
cure  for  the  disease  of  low  supply  makes 
more  of  the  disease  by  discouraging  produc- 
tion. There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

Another  common  principle  is  that  most 
everything  has  a  cost-boneflt  ratio  to  it.  The 
item  has  a  benefit,  or  we  don't  want  it.  And 
it  has  a  cost,  or  we  caa't  get  it.  That's  the 
way  it  is  with  anything  where  there  isn't 
enough  to  go  around. 

You  can  wa!k  out  and  look  at  the  moon. 
It's  pretty  on  a  clear,  crisp  night,  and  you 
can  take  in  all  of  the  scene  you  want  to;  it 
doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.  Unless  maybe  you 
wear  glasses,  which  I  do.  Then  even  looking 
at  the  moon  isn't  free. 

The  point  is,  If  something  is  scarce,  and 
practically  everything  is,  it  has  a  cost. 
Whether  you  pay  that  cost  or  not  depends 
on  how  you  look  at  the  benefit  and  whether 
you  have  the  money  to  pay. 

Most  everything  has  a  cost-beneflt  ratio. 
You  can't  escape  it.  Are  we  going  to  have 
completely  clear  air  and- not  enough  energy? 
Are  we  going  to  poison  coyotes — and  maybe 
some  birds  while  we're  at  it — and  have 
e.iough  wool  and  lamb;  or  are  we  going  to 
listen  to  the  howl  of  more  coyotes  at  the  cost 
of  less  lamb? 

Are  we  going  to  feed  DES  to  cattle  and  per- 
haps have  a  residue  In  some  beef  livers  In  an 
Inflnitesimal  amount  which  has  never  been 
known  to  harm  anyone's  health;  or  are  we 
going  to  avoid  even  ona  particle  of  DES  per 
trillion  in  beef  liver  and  pay  more  for  beef, 
since  it  costs  more  to  raise  it  without  DES? 

Are  we  going  to  dlsrv^jt  a  narrow  strip  of 
tundra  and  disturb  some  wildlife  In  remote 
parts  of  Alaska,  while  tapping  the  rich  oil 
supplies  there,  or  are  we  going  to  have  gas 
rationing?  Are  we  going  to  have  well-planned 
forest  harvests  and  reforestation,  or  are  we 
going  to  look  at  the  undisturbed  wilderness 
and  hoard  resources?  For  every  benefit,  there 
is  an  offsetting  cost. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch! 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  serious 
concern  about  certain  statements  made 


by  the  President  at  hU  latest  news  con- 
ference, on  the  evening  of  February  25. 
Either  the  President  is  trsrlng  to  manu- 
facture good  news  to  disguise  a  bad  situa- 
tion, or  else  he  is  terribly  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  facing  the  American 
people.  \ 

For  instance,  the  President  repeated  i 
his  statement  that  there  will  be  no  reces-  ' 
sion  this  year.  Yet  some  600,000  people' 
have  lost  their  jobs  since  last  October. 
The  economy  is  no  longer  growing  and 
may  already  be  contracting.  All  fore- 
casters— including  the  President's  own 
economic  advisers — ^predict  large  addi- 
tional increases  in  unemployment  and 
inflation  in  1974.  Probably  we  are  already 
in  a  recession,  but  Mr.  Nixon  is  quibbling 
about  whether  it  is  a  recession  or  just  a 
"downturn." 

The  President  also  declared  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  over  and  that  all  we  have 
left  is  a  "serious  problem."  This,  too,  is 
just  semantic  nonsense.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  been  spared — for  this  year — ^the 
kind  of  fuel  shortage  that  would  have 
meant  widespread  work  stoppages  or  cold 
homes.  But  the  energy  crisis  is  far  from 
over.  The  adjustment  needed  to  end  it 
will  take  several  years  to  complete.  The 
President  should  level  with  the  American 
people  and  not  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  his  own  energy  officials  and  their 
efforts  to  encourage  our  citizens  to  per- 
severe in  their  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  there  is  a  better  than 
even  chance  now  that  we  will  not  need  to 
ration  gasoline.  This  will  come  as  small 
comfort  to  p)eople  waiting  for  hours  in 
long  gas  lines.  This  problem  will  not  go 
away  even  with  the  end  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  Eind  the  Government  must  take 
more  decisive  action  to  end  the  present 
chaos  instead  of  continuing  to  handle  it 
with  press  conference  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  also  that  he  expects  in- 
flation to  be  brought  imder  control  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year.  That  is  exactly 
what  administration  officials  told  us  last 
year  at  this  time,  but  things  only  got 
worse.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  really  can 
say  what  will  happen  to  prices  more  than 
6  months  from  now.  Answering  a  differ- 
ent question  about  the  future  of  his 
party,  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  no  one  can 
predict  what  will  happen  in  politics  by 
election  day.  I  think  it  is  the  same  with 
the  economy. 

The  President  says  that  Secretary 
Butz  expects  food  supplies  to  increase 
and  to  restrain  food  prices.  This  presup- 
poses good  yields  from  crops,  some  of 
which  are  not  even  planted  yet.  Neither 
the  President  nor  Mr.  Butz  can  promises 
good  weather  and  other  conditions 
needed  for  good  crops.  But  we  do  know 
that  there  is  a  worldwide  shortage  of 
fertilizer.  In  fact,  the  fertilizer  shortage 
abroad  could  create  critical  shortages  of 
food — even  famine  conditions — in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  and  we  could  not  iso- 
late ourselves  from  such  a  situation. 

The  President  puts  part  of  the  blame 
for  our  present  situation  on  the  Congress 
and  part  on  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  But 
economic  growth  was  declining  long  be- 
fore the  embargo;  the  embargo  only 
made  the  slump  more  sudden.  And  peo- 
ple should  remember  that  we  had  gaso- 
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line  shortages  last  summer  and  that  they 
were  expected  even  then  to  get  worse  for 
several  years. 

As  for  Congress,  the  President  states 
that  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  f  ashoned 
by  the  Congress  would  aggravate  fuel 
scarcity  and  might  even  bring  gas  ra- 
tioning because  it  would  impose  tighter 
controls  on  crude  oil  prices.  He,  there- 
fore, would  veto  it.  I  say  that  this  bill 
would  not  deter  supply.  It  would  rollback 
•new"  crude  prices  to  $7.09,  a  level  just 
below  that  already  under  consideration 
by  the  administration's  energy  officials. 
Such  a  rollback  would  just  cut  some  of 
the  fat  out  of  the  excess  profits  the  oil 
industry  stands  to  make  this  year.  The 
President  himself  promised  that  no  prof- 
iteering from  the  oil  crisis  would  be  per- 
mitted, but  his  tax  proposals  would 
hardly  scratch  the  surface  of  this  year's 
excess  profits. 

In  summarj',  Presidential  declarations 
do  not  make  things  so.  If  the  President  is 
so  out  of  touch  as  his  news  conference  in- 
dicates, then  the  Nation  is  indeed  in  se- 
vere straits.  If  he  is  just  making  good 
news  to  cheer  people  up,  he  would  do  bet- 
ter to  work  toward  real  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  problems  rather  than  papering 
them  over  with  self-serving  political 
rhetoric  and  economic  fiction. 


McCLURE  COMMENDS  MISS  IDAHO 
TEENAGER 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  negative  aspects 
of  youth  in  America  today,  and  if  we 
were  to  believe  all  we  read  •  *  *  but  re- 
cently Miss  Debbie  Cox  who.  incidentally, 
is  Miss  Idaho  Teenager,  wrote  an  essay 
entitled  "What's  Right  About  America." 
Miss  Cox.  from  the  small  commimlty  of 
Buhl,  Idaho,  typifies  something  not  gen- 
erally expressed  in  the  media:  what  is 
right  about  young  people.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  comment  to  my  colleagues 
Miss  Cox's  short  essay,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

What's  Right  About  America 
(By  Miss  Debbie  Cox) 

What's  right  about  America?  Look  around ! ! 
What  other  country  offers  so  much  freedom 
or  so  much  beauty  as  our  America? 

Never  in  her  history  as  a  nation  has  she 
suffered  the  terror  of  famine  or  starvation, 
as  have  India  and  China.  She  has  no  Imper- 
sonal or  dictatorial  government,  rather  one 
that  is  just  and  democratic.  She  has  no  last- 
ing scars  of  war,  for  she  has  the  pride  and 
the  willingness  to  continue  her  pursuit  for 
freedom.  Justice  and  equality. 

America  stands  uniquely  alone  with  the 
courage  to  look  at  herself  with  a  critical  eye 
and  with  the  determination,  not  only  to  sur- 
vive, but  to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
all  mankind. 

There  is  no  other  country  as  wonderful  as 
my  country.  My  life  Is  her  life,  and  I  thank 
God  I  can  say;  "I  Am  An  American!" 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  2957,  which 
the  clerk  wUl  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (S. 
2957)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  taken 
equally  from  both  sides  under  the  unan- 
imous consent  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  291— RELAT- 
ING TO  MISSING  NEWSMEN  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the  reg- 
ular order  for  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  speaks  for  it- 
self. There  are  missing  newsmen  known 
to  be  alive  in  Cambodia;  48  of  our  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  this  resolution 
to  ask  the  President  to  insist  that  they 
be  identified,  located,  and  liberated. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  and  he  has  ap- 
proved the  immediate  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  the 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
following : 


was  I 


Tower,  Tunney,  Gravel,  McOovern,  Helms, 
Pastore,  Goldwater,  Hart,  Pell,  Pearson. 

Bdden,  Nelson,  Domenlci,  Allen,  Stevens, 
Mansfield,   Williams,   Hansen,  Brooke. 

McClure.  Percy,  McClellan,  Dole,  Metzen- 
baum,  Bennett.  Grtffln,  Javits,  Mathlas, 
Curtis. 

Burdick,  BjTd,  Robert  C,  Eastland,  Pan-: 
nln,  Huddleston,  Packwood,  Bellmon,  Doml- 
nlck.  Beall.  | 

Baker,  Pong.  FiUbright,  Stafford,  Roth, 
Gumey,  Muskie.  Welcker.  Bartlett,  Hugh 
Scott,  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Inouye. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The    resolution    iS.    Res.    291) 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to.  I 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows; 

S.  Res.  291 

Resolution  Relating  to  missing  newsmen  In' 

Southeast   Asia 

WTiereas  the  Associated  Press  reported  on 
January  26,  1974: 

"The  American  Committee  to  Free  Journal- 
ists Held  in  Southeast  Asia  says  it  has  new 
evidence  that  as  many  as  10  of  the  ml.<ssing 
newsmen  are  being  held  in  eastern  Cam- 
bodia .  .  .";  and 

V^ereas  the  Associated  Press  report  went! 
on  to  state :  I 

"The  committee  said  21  civilian  noncom-j 
batant  war  correspondents  and  photogra- 
phers are  listed  as  missing  In  Cambodia. 
.Seventeen  of  them  disappeared  between 
AprU  and  May.  1970,  while  covering  ihe  early 
.stages  of  the  Cambodian  war  .  .   .";   and 

Whereas  these  missing  ne\n'smen,  if  they 
are  In  fact  alive,  are  detained  Illegally  and 
without  any  Justification  or  purpose  since 
they  are  noncombatants:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  make  every  pos- 
sible diplomatic  effort  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  relevent  agencies  to 
<  1 )  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  present  where- 
abouts or  fate  of  United  States  newsmen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (21  obtain  the 
release  of  those  still  alive  and  an  accounting 
of  those  who  may  be  dead. 

SEr.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  tlils  resolution  to  the 
President    and    the    Secretarv    of    Stat*.  i 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Senat-e  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2957)  relating  to  the  ac- 
tiv'ities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  time  allotted  on  the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  40  minutes,  smd  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  whether  he 
will  yield  me  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  please  re- 
peat his  request? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  I  understand  it,  40 
minutes  remain  to  each  side,  and  I  am 
asking  for  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  certainly  may 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  was  de- 
bated very  thoroughly  yesterday,  and  the 
amendments   will   come   along    in   due 
\^i*~^     course,  though  I  have  not  yet  consulted 
|«  with  my  colleagues  who  are  on  the  same 

1/  side  that  I  am  on  respecting  the  order  in 

which  they  woiild  like  to  see  these 
sunendments  called  up.  One  or  two  things 
have  emerged  from  my  overnight  study 
with  which  I  would  like  to  familiarize 
the  Senate. 

First,  we  have  a  report  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of 
the  other  body,  which  heard  this  matter 
very  completely — I  testified  before  them, 
as  did  many  others — certainly  as  com- 
pletely. I  believe,  as  was  heard  on  this 
side.  That  subcommittee  came  to  an  ex- 
actly opposite  conclusion.  Whereas  the 
decision  of  our  subcommittee  was,  in  ef- 
fect, over  a  period  of  years  to  bring 
about  a  termination  of  the  Agency,  and 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  extremely  re- 
strictive provisions — quick  death  provi- 
sions, which  is  what  I  have  protested 
against  in  the  amendments  I  am  going  to 
propose.  The  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body,  under  Representative  Ctjlver,  its 
chairman,  provided  for  a  2-year  contin- 
uance of  the  Agency  and  gave  various 
guidelines  for  w^orking  out  its  problems 
within  that  period  of  time.  This,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  a  much  more  constructive  ap- 
proach and  would  give  every  opportunity 
to  terminate  the  Agency  if  the  Congress 
did  not  approve  of  the  way  In  which  this 
reorganization  took  place. 

But  on  the  key  items  respecting  what 
is  contained  in  the  Senate  bill — that  is, 
the  participation  of  insurance  companies 
in  all  the  forms  of  insurance  which  are 
written,  and  in  respect  of  the  continu- 
ance of  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  as 
proper  countries  for  guarantees  by 
OPIC — the  House  subcommittee  came  to 
a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  to 
the  findings  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  Im- 
portant, because  what  was  stated  here  as 
holy  writ  did  not  appeal  to  another 
group  of  legislators  who  also  heard  the 
matter. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  Is  im- 
portant is  the  finding  of  fact  in  the  other 
body  that  private  investment  is  very 
desirable  and  that  this  is  a  very  good  way 
in  which  to  foster  It. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions made  there  was  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  much  greater  outreach  in 
looking  for  propositions  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  outside  areas  where 
there  had  been  a  concentration  of 
guarantees,  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  up 
propositions  that  we  backed,  coupled 
with  an  OPIC  guarantee,  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with 


foreign  aid  problems,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned.  I  think  this  is  very  illuminat- 
ing, because  it  strikes  exactly  the  right 
note  in  my  judgment.  It  should  be  an  im- 
portant factor  because  of  what  we  do 
here. 

Assuming  the  House  deals  with  the 
matter  and  recommends,  as  I  hope  very 
much  it  will,  a  conference  between  the 
two  Houses,  there  wiH  be  a  conference. 
As  we  all  know,  the  closer  it  is  possible 
to  aline  the  viewpoint  of  each  House 
in  a  given  approach  to  a  proposition,  the 
more  likely  it  Is  that  some  positive  result 
will  occur. 

One  other  thing  that  is  important,  and 
was  mentioned  in  the  debate  yesterday,  Is 
that  in  1969  OPIC  was  organized  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  to 
carry  on  the  program  which  had  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  AID  organization  it- 
self, under  an  investment  guarantee.  As 
I  mentioned  yesterday,  in  1949,  along 
with  Representative  Vorjs,  of  Ohio,  I 
was  the  author  of  this  proposal  myself. 
The  various  reforms  were  incidental, 
such  as  high  premium  rates,  corporate 
management,  and  great  solicitude  for 
these  questions. 

Two  every  important  aspects  of  the 
matter  were  encouraged  in  a  kind  of  un- 
foreseen situation  which  would  have  had 
a  tendency  to  take  away  rather  than  to 
add  jobs  in  the  United  States.  We  at  that 
time  understood  that  OPIC  was  to  have 
5  years  in  which  to  work  out  and  develop 
its  situation.  It  took  about  2  years  to  get 
OPIC  organized,  because  there  was  still  a 
tremendous  hassle  about  who  would  run 
it.  I  was  very  much  in  the  middle  of  that, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House  to  have 
somebody  run  it  who,  in  my  judgment 
and  that  of  many  others,  would  perhaps 
not  give  it  a  chance.  We  finally  did  get  a 
very  able  man  to  run  it,  chosen  by  the 
White  House,  not  by  me.  We  finally 
landed  the  right  fellow,  and  he  remained 
on  the  job  imtil  the  last  few  months. 

But  2  years  were  taken  in  that  total 
demonstration  period  of  5  years.  So  I 
think  the  original  idea  which  they  came 
in  with  to  extend  the  act  for  2  years  was 
right,  in  order  to  give  a  full  5-year  term 
for  this  corporation  to  demonstrate  its 
capability  and  its  relevance  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CiroRCH>.  of  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is 
the  ranking  minority  member,  OPIC  has 
been  given  a  much  longer  term — 6  years. 
But  it  has  been  so  hedged  in,  in  the  way 
of  operations,  that  this  6  years  is  much 
worse  than  a  straight  2-year  extension. 
Really,  in  this  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  against  the  grain  and  simply  to  adopt 
a  provision  of  2  years  as  a  substitute. 
After  consultation  with  the  ofiBcials  of 
OPIC,  we  decided  to  go  on  and  at  least 
give  them  a  reasonably  fair  opportunity 
to  utilize  this  time  in  which  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  to  Congress  its  ability 
to  handle  he  job  which  Congress  en- 
trusted to  it. 

If  we  fall  to  adcq}t  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  be  proposing,  authorizing 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  it  will  affect 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  American 
business  to  be  attracted  into  these  East 
European  nations. 


As  to  the  other  two  amendments,  if 
we  do  not  adopt  them,  we  shall  really  be 
hobbling  this  operation  and  preventing 
OPIC  from  succeeding.  We  cannot  ne- 
gotiate with  insurers  with  that  sort  of 
dominance  hanging  over  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  drains  confidence 

from  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  be  able 
to  finish  in  that  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  CASE.  Very  well.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  tlie  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  it  drains  confidence  from  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  OPIC  would  be  doing 
business  in  the  insurance  field.  It  also 
drains  confidence  from  those  who  would 
get  the  OPIC  guarantee  because  in  the 
final  analysis,  aside  from  its  reserves,  it 
depends  on  its  standing,  its  prestige,  and 
ability  to  move  about,  as  a  private  in- 
surance company  in  the  market,  in  order 
to  deal  with  its  business  and  meet  its 
obligations  and  responsibilities. 

We  would  show  our  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  OPIC  operation  by  this  quick 
death  provision  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  because  on  January  1,  1975,  OPIC 
would  be  under  mandate  to  get  out  of  an 
important  element  of  its  business  unless 
it  begins  to  get  25-percent  participation 
by  insurers,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
of  that  whatever.  So  I  submit  the  only 
way  we  can  carry  out  the  original  design 
upon  which  OPIC  was  based,  as  brought 
out  by  the  House  subcommittee,  is  to 
adopt  the  amendments  which  I  shall 
propose. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Only  28  minutes  remain- 
ing— on  the  bill. 
Is  there  an  amendment  pending? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  WIU  the  Senator  yield?  I 
plan  to  use  about  4  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Fine.  If  the  Senator  will 
give  us  back  the  time,  I  am  glad  to  give  it 
to  him  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  at  that  point,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  bear  in 
mind  that  yesterday  I  agreed  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  hour  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  reserved  wotUd 
be  with  reasonable  accommodation  avail- 
able to  the  opponents,  to  wit,  to  me,  and 
those  associated  with  me.  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senator  bears  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  bears  this  in 
mind:  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill 
and — having  made  his  comment  will  the 
Senator  pleeuse  listen  to  mine? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wlU. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey wants  time  on  the  bill  for  his  position 
on  the  bill  which  Is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is.  I  regret  the 
Senator  was  not  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  could  not  imagine  that 
anyone  would  take  time  away  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  wait  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  offers  one  of  his 
amendments  which  I  strongly  favor  be- 
fore asking  for  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Excellent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  has  been  offered  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  on  one  of  the  smiendments 
which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  offer.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  correct  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
slap  at  two  countries,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Just  2  years  ago  OPIC  was  given  the 
authority  by  Congress  to  write  insurance 
for  projects  in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 
To  single  out  these  two  countries  for  a 
cutoff  of  insurance  would  be  a  diplomatic 
affront  to  their  governments  and  might 
damage  the  cordial  relationship  our  Gov- 
ernment shares  with  them. 

Both  countries  allow  foreign  equity 
investment.  The  OPIC  insurance  does  not 
guarantee  contractual  compliance  by  the 
Governments  of  Yugoslavia  and  Ro- 
mania. Rather,  in  these  two  countries 
OPIC  insures  against  exactly  the  same 
risks  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  to  bar  these 
countries  from  coverage  is  to  perpetuate 
the  myth  of  a  monolithic  Communist 
bloc.  These  countries  are  largely  inde- 
pendent of  Russia  and  their  economic 
systems  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  Both  countries 
have  passed  laws  allowing  for  foreign 
equity  investment  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  greater  danger  of  expro- 
priation of  U.S.  investment  in  Yugo- 
slavia or  Romania  than  there  is  in  other 
countries,  some  of  which  lean  in  the  op- 
posite political  direction. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  proposes  to  offer  will  not 
affect  the  goal  of  S.  2957,  which  is  to  re- 
move the  U.S.  Government  from  its  role 
of  direct  insurer.  Rather,  this  amend- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation — as  I  understand  it — which 
is  to  remove  political  considerations 
from  the  decisionmaking  process  re- 
garding the  issuance  of  OPIC  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  a  word  re- 
garding these  two  coim  tries  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania.  Yugoslavia,  in  the 
days  when  the  genuine  Commimdst 
forces  were  coming  down  from  the 
north  and  threatening  to  take  every- 
thing between  Moscow  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, stood  there  and  said:  "We  are 
not  going  to  permit  it.  If  you  want  to 
fight,  we  win  flght."  That  was  probably 
the  reason  Greece  was  saved  from  a  fate 


which  befell  some  of  the  other  coimtries 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  Romania,  that  is  the  only  East- 
em  Eiiropean  country  that  has  kept  a 
relationship  with  Israel  all  these  years, 
against  the  desires  of  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  particularly  the  larger 
ones.  E^ren  today  Romania  does  not  re- 
quire payment  for  visas  for  Americans 
who  want  to  visit  that  coimtry. 

I  might  add  a  word  regarding  Yugo- 
slavia. Twenty-two  or  23  years  ago  they 
had  a  crop  failure.  The  United  States 
sent  food  and  grain  to  them  and  the  gov- 
ernment distributed  it  among  the  peo- 
ple who  were  hungry.  To  every  one  of 
them  the  Government  gave  a  note  say- 
ing, "This  grain  is  contributed  by  the 
United  States."  Not  all  the  other  coun- 
tries we  have  helped  have  been  that  gen- 
erous. 

In  addition,  I  have  seen  Yugoslavia 
stand  up  in  the  United  Nations  and  di- 
rectly oppose  the  U.S.S.R.  on  things  we 
considered  important. 

I  am  not  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  other  amendments  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoi*  proposes  to  offer,  matters  in 
which  I  do  not  feel  qualified  in  the  field 
of  insurance  and  banking,  but  do  when  it 
comes  to  eliminating  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  could  not  help  but  be  offensive  to 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  two  countries 
that  I  consider  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  I  think  we  should  adopt  that 
amendment.  I  would  go  further  than 
that  and  I  would  grant  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Romania.  Yugoslavia  al- 
ready has  the  most-favored-nation 
status,  along  with  Poland.  I  think  Ro- 
mania is  also  entitled  to  that  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  In  deference  to  my  senior 
colleague  I  intend  very  soon  to  call  up 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  sympathetic  interest  to  the 
argument  that  has  been  presented  here 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Certainly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  take 
a  slap  at  either  Yugoslavia  or  Romania 
by  eliminating  these  two  countries  from 
the  scope  of  the  OPIC  programs.  The 
reason  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  negative  view  with  regard  to  either 
coimtry,  but  the  decision  was  taken  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  are 
Communist  countries;  that  private  own- 
ership of  property  is  not  possible  In  ei- 
ther country  without  some  specitd  ar- 
rangement for  a  joint  enterprise  with  the 
Governments  themselves. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments insurance  program  adminis- 
tered by  OPIC  is  to  make  the  property 
holdings  of  the  American  companies  se- 
cure against  expropriation,  against  the 
hazards  of  war  or  insurrection,  or 
against  the  inconvertibility  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  foreign  country  involved.  It 
is  exceedingly  difOcult  to  apply  these  ob- 
jectives to  a  Communist  country  where 
no  American  firms  can  totally  own  the 
facilities  In  which  they  Invest. 


We  shoiUd  be  clear  as  to  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  continue  to  include  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania  under  this  program. 
In  effect,  we  are  saying  that  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
shoiUd  be  placed  behind  insurance  poli- 
cies that  in  effect  guarantee  contractual 
obligations  assumed  by  two  Communist 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  really  want  to  do 
that?  I,  mj-self,  am  not  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  joint  business  ventures  involving 
large  multinational  corporations  and 
Communist  governments,  but  if  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  wants  to  assume  the 
risk  of  such  a  joint  venture,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  up  to  the  corporation  and  its 
stockholders.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

If  a  large  company,  doing  business  on 
a  global  scale,  wants  to  enter  into  a  joint 
venture  with  the  Government  of  Ro- 
mania under  arrangements  that  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  company,  then  why 
should  the  company  itself  not  assume 
the  risk  of  that  business  undertaking? 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  profit  for  itself, 
and  if  it  chooses  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  Communist  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  then  let  the  com- 
pany assume  the  risk  in  the  event  that 
the  Communist  government  later  reneges 
on  the  deal.  Why  should  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  OPIC  insurance 
program,  shift  the  ultimate  risk  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  company  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole?  I  personally  carmot  justify  writ- 
ing Government  insurance  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  and  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  decision  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee was  not  based  upon  any  desire  to 
Indict  or  attack  the  Governments  of 
Yugoslavia  or  Romania.  j 

Certainly,  the  committee's  decision  wsis 
not  intended  as  a  reprisal  against  the 
two  Governments,  but,  rather,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  Commimist  sys- 
tem exists  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  Ro- 
mania that  does  not  permit  private  in- 
dustry to  invest  there  in  the  way  it  is 
possible  to  invest  elsewhere ;  more  impor- 
tantly, if  private  Industry  wants  to  enter 
into  joint  ventures  with  these  Commu- 
nist governments,  it  ought  to  be  willing 
to  assimie  the  risk,  and  not  pass  it  on  to 
the  Government. 

I  think  these  are  sound  reasons.  I  am 
certain  that  if  the  American  people  were 
allowed  to  take  a  vote  on  it.  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  just  ex- 
press hope  that  the  Senate  would  reflect 
the  wish  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  and  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  respect 
to  the  amendment  he  intends  to  offer 
with  regard  to  Romania  and  Yugoslavia. 

Nothing  in  his  intended  amendment 
would  affect  existing  controls  under  other 
laws  in  regard  to  strategic  materials,  in- 
formation, and  matters  of  that  sort;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  The  amendment  would  not  af- 
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feet  anything  but  OPIC's  authority  to 
grant  a  guarantee,  if  it  wished  to,  but 
the  transaction  itself  would  be  subject 
to  substantive  law,  including  export  con- 
trol or  whatever  other  law  was  applicabls 
to  that  particular  transaction. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  consult,  if  I  might,  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  as  to  a  very  practical 
situation  which  we  have  at  this  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  the  Senator  speaking? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  notice  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  absent,  but  a  very  practical 
situation  exists.  I  am  prepared  to  present 
my  amendments,  beginning  with  sunend- 
ment  No.  972,  which  I  would  call  up.  Our 
immediate  problem  is  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  engaged  in  a  meeting  right 
now,  and  hope  that  meeting  would  not 
be  interrupted,  and  I  would  hope  so.  too, 
but  that  must  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  matter. 

As  there  Is  further  time  remaining  with 
respect  to  the  vote  on  the  bill,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  have  a  quorum  call  so  that  we  may 
unscramble  these  matters,  without  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caM  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:30— REVISION  OF 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propose  a  procedural  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
1:30;  that  I  may  lay  before  the  Senate 
amendmfint^^No.  972  for  consideration, 
the  consideration  of  that 
at  1:30,  and  that  the 
i  that  amendment  may  be 
Sm  the  2  hours  stipulated  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  1 
hoxir,  the  time  to  be  divided  as  specified 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
without  any  changes  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoit? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the  able 
Senator  state  what  his  amendment  is? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  972  is  the  amendment  that 
would  strike  out  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30  p.m. 

At  12:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  it  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hathaway  ) . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  make  the 
unanimous -consent  request  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xuianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2957)  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  circulated  a  letter  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  informing  them  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollov.'s : 

VB.  Senate, 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  DC,  Feliruary  19,  1974. 
The  Honorable  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  Following  extensive  hear- 
ings by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations,  the  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee approved  the  enclosed  bill  which  sub- 
stantially modifies  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  (OPIC).  The  main 
function  of  OPIC  iB  to  directly  insure  private 
corporations  against  three  types  of  political 
risks  in  lesser  developed  countries.  If  an  In- 
sured Investment  in  a  foreign  land  Is  lost  or 
damaged  by  war,  expropriation  or  Inconverti- 
bility of  currency,  OPIC  reimburses  the  par- 
ent IJnlted  States  company. 

Approximately  eighty  percent  of  the  In- 
surance issued  by  OPIC  is  to  corporations  on 
the  Fortune  Magazine  list  of  the  largest  500 
corporations  and  the  50  largest  banks — 
companies  which  can  easily  self-Insure.  OPIC 
h£ts  provided  these  giant  corporations  with 
subsidized  Insurance.  Over  half  of  the  cur- 
rent OPIC  reserves  consists  of  money  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  in  the  last  four 
years — over  tl06.000,000  since  1970. 

As  alarming  as  the  sixe  of  these  appropria- 
tions is,  even  more  alarniing  Is  the  precarious 
financial  position  In  which  OPIC  finds  Itself 
today.  Claims  against  OPIC  exceed  Its  re- 
serves by  oi'er  $227  milUon.  There  are  strong 
Indications  that  there  may  be  further  ex- 
propriations In  countries  where  OPIC  has 
over  $500  million  of  Instirance.  The  full  faith 
and  credit  clause  which  covers  all  OPIC  In- 
surance meana  that  ciurently  three  and  one- 


half  biUUm  dollara  of  the  United  States  tax- 
payers' money  Is  at  risk  In  OPIC. 

A  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee bellevea  that  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  OPIC  program,  as  presently  adminis- 
tered. 

•  *  *  •  • 

A  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee believes  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  OPIC  program,  as  presently  adminis- 
tered. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Committee  pro- 
vides for  a  phasing  out  of  OPIC's  direct  writ- 
ing of  insurance  (over  a  five  year  jserlod) .  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  OPIC  would  be«Mne 
solely  a  reinsurer  in  case  of  global  loss.  The 
bUl  directs  OPIC  to  work  with  private  in- 
surance companies  to  allow  them  to  take 
over  the  role  of  writing  political  risk  Insur- 
ance on  a  non-subsidisei  free  market  basis, 
which  the  testimony  showed  the  private  sec- 
tor to  be  willing  and  able  to  do. 

The  minority  report  to  OPIC  states  the 
intention  of  some  of  our  colleagues  to  in- 
troduce amendments  to  this  bUl.  These 
amendments  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  private  Insurance  companies  merely 
salesmen  for  OPIC  without  really  reducing 
the  risk  of  tremendous  financial  loss  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Since  experience  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  end  a  government  program,  once  begun, 
it  is  hoped  that  you  will  accept  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendatloos  that  the  bill  be 
approved  without  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

F'rank  Church, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Multinational  Corporations. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  of 
the  three  amendmente  that  I  shall  call 
up  relates  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  allow  OPIC  to  insure  in- 
vestments in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  which  I  seek  to  strike  out 
would  terminate  OPIC  authority  to  offer 
insurance  and  financial  programs  to 
U.S.  investors  in  those  two  countries. 

Until  1972,  just  2  years  ago,  OPIC  was 
barred  from  operating  its  programs  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania  because  of  a 
provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  which  prohibits  the  furnishing 
of  "assistance"  to  any  Communist  coun- 
try. Although  it  may  be  debatable 
whether  OPIC's  programs  are  the  type 
of  "assistance"  which  should  be  barred 
by  that  provision,  OPIC's  predecessor 
had  given  a  broad  reading  to  that  term 
and  OPIC  has  followed  this  practice. 

In  considering  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  have  removed  this  and 
other  barriers  to  the  operation  of  OPIC's 
programs  in  less  developed  countries 
which  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
normal  govemment-to-government  as- 
sistance, if  the  President  made  a  deter- 
mination that  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  OPIC  to  operate  in  one 
or  more  of  such  countries.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted this  amendment,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee,  but  limited  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania. 

On  the  basis  of  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  on  March 
16,  1972.  made  a  determination  that  it 
was  in  the  national  interest  for  OPIC  to 
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operate  its  programs  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania,  and  OPIC  and  the  State  De- 
partment began  negotiations  with  those 
two  countries  for  the  normal  bilateral 
agreement  for  the  institution  of  OPIC's 
programs. 

A  full-scale  bilateral  was  signed  by 
Yugoslavia  on  January-  18,  1973,  and  by 
Romania  on  April  28,  1973,  and  OPIC 
thereafter  began  offering  its  insurance 
and  finance  services  to  U.S.  companies 
who  might  be  interested  in  expanding 
their  business  investments  into  those  two 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  under  this  law  that  guar- 
antees any  investments.  It  makes  it  if  it 
chooses  to  and  if  the  investor  agrees  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  stipulated  in 
that  agreement,  that  is  if  OPIC  agrees  to 
the  soundness  of  the  venture  and  its  via- 
bility, and  that  there  is  a  good  legal 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  revoked. 
The  assumption  is  that  it  will  expand. 
I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  most 
investments,  only  for  some.  And  the  facts 
and  the  figures  show  that  25  percent  of 
the  aggregate  made  by  any  investments, 
the  United  States  established  in  the  two 
countries. 

Second,  the  investment  has  to  measure 
up.  Otherwise,  they  will  not  give  the  in- 
surance. And  that  is  as  true  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  in  Romania  as  in  any  other 
investment. 

Yugoslavia  first  began  allowing  foreign 
equity  investments  in  1967,  in  order  to 
further  its  economic  development  inde- 
pendent from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  by 
1973  had  attracted  investments  by  some 
70  foreign  firms.  Only  four  U.S.  com- 
panies, however,  had  made  investments 
there,  and  this  was  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  both  Governments,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  independent  position  Yugo- 
slavia was  attempting  to  maintain  and 
the  importance  in  this  respect  of  its  de- 
cisions to  decentralize  economic  controls 
from  the  state  to  individual  businesses 
and  to  allow  foreign  equity  Investments. 

Acting  in  reliance  on  the  congressional 
initiative  in  the  OPIC  amendment  of 
1972.  U.S.  companies  are  now  negotiating 
or  have  completed  more  than  25  joint 
ventures  with  Yugoslav  firms,  and  21  of 
these  companies  have  applied  for  OPIC 
insurance. 

Although  Romaiiia  does  not  have  a 
domestic  market  economy,  such  as  exists 
in  Yugoslavia,  it  has,  since  October  1972, 
permitted  foreign  firms  to  establish  joint 
companies  with  Romanian  enterprises, 
and  these  joint  companies  are  operated 
as  profltmaking  firms  and  guaranteed  by 
Romanian  law  against  interference  from 
the  state. 

Since  its  foreign  investment  laws  are 
more  recent  than  those  of  Yugoslavia, 
the  number  of  foreign  equity  investments 
in  Romania  is  still  below  10.  Several 
U.S.  companies  are.  however,  negotiat- 
ing the  formation  of  joint  companies  in 
Romania,  and  three  of  these  firms  have 
appUed  for  OPIC  insurance. 

Despite  the  success  thus  far  in  achiev- 
ing what  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee said  in  1972  was  a  "desirable  goal," 
the  committee  has  now  reversed  itself 
and  proposed  the  termination  of  OPIC's 
authority  to  operate  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania. 


According  to  the  majority  report,  this 
reversal  is  based  on  the  dual  assumptions 
that  neither  Yugoslavia  nor  Romania  is 
a  less  developed  coimtry,  and  that  OPIC's 
insurance  will  guarantee  against  con- 
tractual defaults  by  the  Governments  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 

Neither  of  these  assumptions  is  valid. 
Statistics  developed  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  standards  of  the 
World  Bank  classify  both  countries  as 
less  developed. 

It  is  also  an  incorrect  assumption  that 
OPIC  would  simply  insure  against  con- 
tractual defaults  by  the  Grovemments  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania.  Both  coun- 
tries allow  equity  investments  by  for- 
eigners in  what  are  essentially  autono- 
mous business  firms.  OPIC's  insurance 
would  operate  in  these  coimtries  as  it 
does  elsewhere,  that  is,  to  protect  U.S. 
investors,  for  a  fee,  against  those  polit- 
ical risks — inconvertiblhty  of  local  cur- 
rency, expropriation  and  war  damage— 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  normal 
business  risks. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  and  this  is 
based  upon  naturally  the  information 
suppUed  by  OPIC,  that  neither  of  these 
assumptions  is  valid.  According  to  the 
statistics  developed  by  the  IMF  and  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  the  World 
Bank,  both  coimtries  are  less  developed 
coimtries.  So,  it  is  an  incorrect  assump- 
tion that  OPIC  would  simply  insure 
against  default  by  the  (government. 

Both  coimtries,  as  I  have  just  ex- 
plained, allow  equity  investment  by  a 
foreign  country.  They  are  essentially  all 
Communist  business  firms.  OPIC  insur- 
ance would  operate  in  these  countries  as 
it  does  elsewhere. 

In  short,  the  majority  report  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  overturn  what 
it  enacted  just  2  years  ago,  and  support 
the  recommendation  with  inaccurate  in- 
formation and  without  the  benefit  of  tes- 
timony. I  see  no  reason  to  go  along  with 
this.  For  the  Senate  to  do  so  now  would 
be  interpreted  by  these  countries  as  a 
sharp  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  toward  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  them  for  totally 
incredible  reasons. 

The  grounds  are  stronger  now  for  au- 
thorizing OPIC  to  operate  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Romania  than  they  were  in  1972. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
East-West  economic  relations,  and  this 
provision  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  two 
independent  East  European  countries 
that  are  seeking  to  develop  their  econ- 
omies by  increased  contacts  with  the 
West.  The  20  or  so  companies  that  have 
negotiated  investments  in  reliance  on  the 
availabUity  of  OPIC  insurance  would 
have  a  justified  grievance  against  the 
Congress  for  reversing  itself  in  only  2 
years,  and  should  be  protected  against 
retroactive  application  of  the  bill,  if  it 
should  pass. 

One  final  word  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  There  may  be  some  who  feel 
that  Romania  should  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  OPIC's  programs  because  of  its 
emigration  policies.  I  note  in  this  regard 
that  the  trade  bUl  contains  a  provision 
which  would  have  that  effect,  if  the  facts 
concerning  Romanian  emigration  policies 
justify  its  iMppllcation.  It  is  in  that  bill 
that  this  question  should  be  answered, 
not  here.  In  fact,  to  abolish  OPIC's  au- 


thority to  operate  in  Romania  in  this  bill 
would  remove  some  of  the  incentive  for 
Romania  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
trade  bill. 

One  final  word.  There  may  be  some 
who  feel  that  Romania  should  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  OPIC.  It  stUl  has  a  rather 
Communist-oriented  economy.  However, 
I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances  since  it  is  trying  to  free 
itself  of  the  provisions  which  have  been 
made  by  Romanian  law  respecting  pri- 
vate enterprise,  that  this  is  a  valid  ob- 
jection. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  should  be 
approved,  and  that  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate Yugoslavia  and  Romania  from  the 
operation  of  OPIC  should  be  prevented. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  other  point 
which  does  appeal  to  me  as  a  very 
strong  point:  There  is  nothing  that  this 
would  do,  really,  except  to  deny  some- 
thing which  could  be  useful  to  our  coun- 
try in  relations  with  these  two  countries 
which  are  straining  away  from  strict 
Communist  orthodoxy.  This,  I  think,  is 
very  much  to  our  interest  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  world. 

If  the  President  does  not  like  the  way 
they  are  operating,  he  can  take  awav  the 
OPIC  guarantee,  as  well  as  do  lots  of 
other  things  which  would  indicate  our 
Nation's  displeasure.  But  I  think  it  very 
unwise  for  Congress,  in  this  rather  left- 
handed  way.  to  indicate  its  displeasure 
with  those  countries,  which  would  be 
stunned  by  it. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  either  side' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  24  minutes  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  12  minutes 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to  re- 
spond to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Sometimes.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  is  deeply  involved  in 
some  chapter  out  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." Those  who  believed  strongly  in 
the  OPIC  program  argued,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  justification  for  the 
program  was  tliat  it  would  create  an  in- 
centive for  the  outflow  of  private  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States  into  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  third 
worid.  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings,  that  such  a  premise  is 
highly  questionable.  Witnesses  appeared 
at  the  hearings  to  bear  out  that  business 
investment  goes  where  business  and 
profit  opportunities  exist.  The  insurance 
tends  to  foUow  the  investment,  rather 
than  the  investment  following  the  insur- 
ance. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  OPIC  program  that  if  the  U.S.  (Gov- 
ernment would  insure  private  invest- 
ments of  American  corporations  in  for- 
eign lands  against  expropriation,  against 
the  risks  entailed  in  insurrection  and 
war,  or  against  decisions  by  local  for- 
eign governments  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  convert  earnings  from  the  for- 
eign currency  to  the  American  dollars, 
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that  would  be  a  stimulus  causing  more 
of  our  private  capital  to  flow  out  of  the 
United  States  into  foreign  lands. 

When  the  OPIC  bill  was  first  passed, 
the  target  countries  were  the  developing 
countries  In  the  Third  World.  The  argu- 
ment made,  Mr.  President,  was  that  by 
stimulating  private  Investment  to  flow 
into  those  "Third  World"  coimtrles,  we 
would  add  to  the  flow  of  foreign  aid 
money  from  the  public  treasuries  of  the 
developed  countries,  that  we  would  sup- 
plement this  public  money  with  private 
money,  that  we  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  economies  of  those 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  and  that  we  would  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  a  viable  alterna- 
tive in  those  lands  to  commxmism,  to  the 
radlcalization  of  their  politics  leading 
toward  solutions  of  an  extreme  leftist 
character. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  to  be  a  free  enterprise  program  to 
promote  the  investment  of  American 
corporations  in  foreign  countries,  to 
build  and  strengthen  the  free  enterprise 
system  abroad. 

Now,  however,  we  are  told,  less  than 
2  years  later,  that  we  ought  not  to  strike 
from  the  bill  a  provision  that  extends 
this  Insurance  protection  to  Communist 
countries.  What  a  strange  reversal  of 
the  basic  argument  upon  which  the  pro- 
gram was  justified  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  argued  that  because  Yugoslavia 
and  Romania  have  been  good  Com- 
munist countries,  we  ought  to  foster  a 
closer  economic  relationship  to  those 
two  countries.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  which  country  is  a  good  Com- 
mmiist  country  and  which  is  a  bad.  I 
think  that  tends  to  change  from  time  to 
time,  depending  upon  the  policies 
adopted  by  a  given  government  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

When  the  committee  made  its  decision 
to  strike  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  from 
the  coverage  of  this  program,  it  did  so 
without  regard  to  any  animosity  toward 
either  jof  those  Governments,  but  rather 
out  of  a  simple  recognition  that  this  pro- 
gram is  incompatable  with  the  Commu- 
nist economic  system. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  can  argue 
that  you  do  not  have  to  strike  a  deal 
with  a  Communist  government  in  order 
to  invest  in  Yugoslavia  or  Romania,  but 
I  challenge  that.  I  would  like  to  see  any 
American  company  enter  into  a  busi- 
ness ventxu-e  in  either  country  without 
first  working  out  the  arrangements  with 
the  government  concerned.  Of  course, 
that  has  to  be  done.  There  is  no  private 
property  ownership  in  Romania.  A  joint 
business  venture  has  to  be  a  venture  into 
which  the  American  company  enters  with 
the  Communist  Government  of  Romania. 

Now,  if  the  American  company  wants 
to  undertake  such  a  venture,  I  do  not 
think  that  American  law  should  prohibit 
it.  But  is  it  not  the  essence  of  reasonable- 
ness to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  Ameri- 
can company  ought  to  assimie  the  risk? 
Why  should  the  U.S.  Government  guar- 
antee the  performance  of  contracts  by 
the  Government  of  Romania,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia? 
Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  ball 
out  the  American  company  involved,  if 
those  Governments  fail  in  the  perform- 


ance of  their  contracts?  Why  ^ould  we 
put  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Treasiiry  behind  the  promises  of  either 
Government  to  fulflU  their  contractual 
obligations. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  be  sure  that  if 
this  amendment  prevails,  it  wUl  be  Just 
the  first  step  toward  opening  the  door 
even  wider.  Next  It  will  be  Poland,  then 
it  will  be  Czechoslovakia,  and  finally  it 
will  be  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Do  we  really  want  to  establish  a  public 
policy  in  this  country  of  using  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  underwrite  a 
contracturaJ  performance  by  Commimist 
goverxmients  and  to  protect  American 
corporations  against  the  consequences  of 
defaiilt  by  Communist  governments? 

Do  we  really  want  to  transfer  the  whole 
risk  of  Investment  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  corporations  involved  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country? 

What  a  curious  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt,  one  that  can  only  benefit 
the  big  corporations,  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly benefit  the  Government  of  this 
country  or  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  said  that  no  one  is  forcing  American 
business  to  invest  in  Romania  or  Yugo- 
slavia, that  they  will  do  so  only  if  they 
find  the  arrangmeents  satisfactory. 

He  treats  this  subject  as  though  OPIC 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  the 
decision  made. 

Well.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President  that 
the  real  world  is  very  different.  As  soon  as 
Yugoslavia  aaid  Romania  became  eligible 
for  OPIC  insurance,  a  promotional  effort 
was  immediately  launched  by  OPIC  as 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Romanian  Embassy  as  the 
agency  for  the  Government  at  Bucharest. 
The  purpose  of  that  concerted  action  was 
to  attract  American  private  business  in- 
vestment into  Romania  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  the  federally  subsi- 
dized insurance  program. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  press  release 
dated  April  30,  1973,  issued  by  the  OPIC 
agency.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Business  opportunities  In  Romania  and  the 
laws  governing  foreign  Investment  In  that 
country  were  the  subject  of  a  seminar  held 
today  at  the  offices  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

Top  executives  from  more  than  forty  U.S. 
corporations  mterested  in  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Europe  were  greeted  by  Romanian 
Ambassador  Cornellu  Bogdan  and  Bradford 
Mills,  president  of  OPIC,  w^ho  haUed  the  oc- 
casion as  "another  positive  step  toward  new 
and  lasting  relatlonshlpB  which  will  mean 
much  to  both  our  countries." 

"We  are  opening  a  door  to  enable  the  VS. 
investor  to  find  new  buelness  opportunities 
which  will  lead  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
ideas  between  people  of  both  our  countries," 
Mr.  Mills  said.  "Inevitably,  this  e.xchange 
will  lead  to  closer  ties  aad  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship." 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Romanian  Em- 
bassy here  and  OPIC.  the  meeting  followed 
the  April  28  signing  of  a  bilateral  agreement 
authorizing  the  U.S.  Government  corpora- 
tion to  insure  and  finance  projects  in  Ro- 
mania. The  agreement,  signed  in  Bucharest, 
ts  the  second  to  be  completed  with  an  East- 
ern European  country.  Two  months  ago,  a 
similar  pact  was  signed  with  Yugoslavia. 

Major  points  covered  during  the  working 
seminar  concerned  joint  ventures,  accotmt- 
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Ing,  tax  regulations,  labor  practices  and  other 
subjects  of  general  biisiness  Interest.  Ques- 
tions were  answered  by  a  special  team  of  ex- 
perts under  the  direction  of  Napolean  Fodor, 
Romanian  Economic  Officer. 

At  a  luncheon  held  at  the  Romanian  Em- 
bassy following  the  seminar.  Ambassador 
Bogdan  thanked  OPIC  for  arranging  to  bring 
together  potential  U.S.  private  Investors  in- 
terested in  Romania.  He  said,  "we  are  en- 
deavoring to  create  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment for  Joint  ventiires,  based  on  mutual 
advantages  for  both  our  countries. 

"A  fundamental  requirement  for  progress 
in  a  modem  society  Is  participation  in  the 
international  exchange  of  goods  and  knowl- 
edge, and  Romania  is  promoting  a  policy  of 
international  cooperation  at  all  levels.  Coop- 
eration through  Joint  ventures  U  a  major 
new  dimension  of  the  policy.  Imperative  for 
genuine,  meaningful  participation  In  inter- 
national life. 

"It  is  In  this  spirit  that  we  welcome  the 
agreement  Just  signed  by  OPIC  and  the  Ro- 
manian Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  we 
trust  that  It  will  give  a  new  Impetus  to 
businesslike,  direct  negotiation  between 
American  companies  and  Romanian  enter- 
prises to  make  those  Joint  ventures  an  effec- 
tive factor  of  the  continuous  expansion  of 
Romanian-American  relations." 

Mr.  President,  Is  It  not  obvious  that  a 
concerted  effort  is  underway  to  promote 
joint  ventures  by  large  American  corpo- 
rations vfith  the  Governments  of  Roma- 
nia and  Yugoslavia?  It  has  the  very  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  door  to  these  two 
countries.  It  Is  just  the  beginning.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  as  one  who  believes 
in  increasing  trade  with  Communist 
countries,  as  one  who  has  recognized  the 
benefits  that  might  fiow  from  conferring 
the  most-favored-natlon  status  on  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  as  a 
person  who  has  generally  approved  of 
the  effort  to  achieve  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  come  to  this  question  with- 
out a  closed  mind  and  certainly  from  a 
position  that  most  would  regard  as  high- 
ly moderate. 

It  has  not  been  my  role  in  the  Senate 
to  espouse  the  hard  line,  the  anti-Com- 
munist position,  with  respect  to  the 
major  objectives  being  sought  by  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy;  nevertheless,  as  a 
moderate,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider 
what  it  is  doing,  if  it  undertakes  to  pledge 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  American 
Treasury  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  contractual  obligations  assumed  by 
Communist  governments. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  it  is 
doing,  if  It  would  transfer  all  the  risk  of 
business  ventures  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  the  big  corporations — to  the 
American  people  who  would  have  to 
stand  the  loss  should  any  of  the  Commu- 
nist governments  default. 

What  kind  of  bargain  is  that? 

How  does  it  possibly  serve  the  best  in- 
terests either  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  the  American  people? 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  committee  acted 
with  its  eyes  open.  It  sought  to  close  the 
gate  before  it  opened  any  wider.  We  do 
so  in  the  name  of  the  very  objective  that 
was  ostensibly  to  be  served  by  OPIC 
when  It  was  established  in  the  first  place; 
namely,  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

That  objective  Is  in  fimdamental  con- 
flict with  the  extension  of  this  program 
to  either  Yugoslavia  or  to  Romania  or, 
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for  that  matter,  to  any  other  Communist 
country. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  support  the  committee  in  its  effort 
to  restrict  the  scope  of  this  program 
to  foreign  countries  where  it  is  possible 
for  private  investment  to  take  the  form 
of  equity  ownership  or  where  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  business  concerns  to  own 
property  and,  thus,  preserve  the  essence 
of  the  program  as  it  was  originally 
adopted. 

If  that  is  not  possible  either  in  Ro- 
mania or  in  Yugoslavia,  and  since  it 
could  not  be  possible  in  any  other  Com- 
munist land,  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  opposition  to  two  of  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  but  I 
find  that  I  can  look  with  considerable 
favor  on  the  present  amendment.  It  is 
entirely  a  different  kind  of  situation. 

I  actually  had  to  recall  the  experi- 
ence some  years  back,  when  I  landed 
in  Belgrade  after  being  in  a  number  of 
Communist  countries  and  after  constant 
fnistration  with  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  inability  even  to  get  transportation. 

At  the  airport  in  Belgrade,  I  was  met 
by  a  taxicab  whose  driver,  as  we  drove 
to  the  hotel,  asked  me  how  long  I  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  country.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  he  could  come  and  pick 
me  up  at  the  hotel  and  take  me  back  to 
the  airport. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  sound  like  you  o\^ti 
this  taxicab.  Is  this  not  a  Communist 
coimtry?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  do  own  this  taxi- 
cab.  You  do  not  think  I  would  be  asking 
to  pick  you  up  if  I  did  not,  do  you?"  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  private  enterprise  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  think  that  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  totally  Communist  coun- 
try, where  everything  is  owned  by  the 
state,  and  coimtries  which  allow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  private  enterprise. 

As  the  President  said  last  night  in  his 
press  conference,  we  have  some  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  Commu- 
nist coimtries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
certainly  when  we  find  that  they  are 
coming  toward  an  economic  system  that 
is  far  more  compatible  with  our  trad- 
ing practices  and  patterns,  we  should 
do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  en- 
courage that  kind  of  participation,  that 
kind  of  enterprise,  that  kind  of  owner- 
ship, rather  than  discourage  it. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  is  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment  merely  to  add  back  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  original  bUl,  which 
says  : 

Except  for  the  provisions  of  this  title,  no 
other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operation  In 
Yugoslavia  or  Romania  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  operation  of  such  program 
in  such  country  Is  important  to  the  national 
Interest. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
the  only  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  the  President, 
himself,  determines  that  there  must  be 
a  national  interest  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  for  anyone  else. 

Second,  does  it  in  any  way  remove  the 
qualification  that  the  nation  so  favored 
with  OPIC  insurance  coverage  must  also 
be  a  developing  nation  under  the  con- 
notation of  that  term? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does  not.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  World  Bank  has  de- 
fined both  Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  ac- 
cording to  its  criteria. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  from  the  stand- 
point of  legislative  history:  What  was 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  late  1971 
when  it  passed  the  exceptions  for  Yugo- 
slana  and  Romania,  and  does  this  pur- 
pose still  hold? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  holds  now 
more  than  ever,  because  East- West  eco- 
nomic relations  are  in  the  balance  right 
now ;  and  we  do  not  want  to  deal  a  blow 
to  the  two  East  European  coimtries — 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania — that  show 
some  evidence  of  economic  independence. 
Yugoslavia  has  long  been  a  beacon  in 
that  regard.  Romania  Is  developing  in 
that  direction. 

This  is  specific :  It  says  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania.  To  deal  a  blow  to  them  at  this 
moment  seems  to  me  most  unpropitious. 

Mr.  PERCY.  From  the  standpoint  of 
risk,  has  the  use  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision for  Romania  and  Yugoslavia  been 
so  extensive  and  so  great — the  number 
of  applications  and  the  number  of  con- 
tracts committed — that  it  actually  would 
in  any  way  incur  too  much  risk  for  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have 
one  agreement  in  Yugoslavia  with 
OPIC — 20  are  pending.  We  have  none  in 
Romania;  3  are  pending.  I  think  that 
rather  than  being  undesirable,  it  is  high- 
ly desirable.  I  wish  there  were  more  con- 
summated agreements  rather  than  just 
pending  negotiations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  rel- 
atively insignificant  proportion  we  are 
talking  about.  The  risk  is  minimal.  But  as 
the  world  is  moving,  East  and  West,  to- 
ward closer  cooperation,  we  would  really 
be  taking  two  countries  with  whom  we 
have  worked  more  closely  than  certain 
other  Communist  countries — Romania's 
President  has  been  here,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been 
there — and  this  would  be  an  unnecessary 
slap  in  the  face  and  would  really  accom- 
plish no  good  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  retison  that -I  concur  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  amendment.  I  am  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  it.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  strengthen  the 
bill.  This  would  be  the  wrong  time  to 
reverse  the  course  of  action  we  have 
had.  It  would  accomplish  nothing,  and 
it  could  do  some  damage  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  agree  thoroughly  that  that  would 


be  the  result.  I  hope  that  we  will  noC 
engage  in  this  kind  of  improvidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WhG 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  giv€ 
Senator  Church  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn, I  will  yield  myself  1  minute.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  plus  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  | 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.         ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  point  which  has  just  been  made 
by  Senator  Percy  is  very  pertinent;  and 
the  point  is,  what  are  we  doing?  What 
provision  of  law  are  we  really  dealing 
with?  We  are  dealing  with  a  provision 
of  law  which  today  gives  flexibility  to 
the  President;  generally  it  is  figured  that 
the  Executive  can  give  very  much  faster 
action  in  foreign  policy  matters  of  this 
sort  than  we  can  here  in  the  Congress 
through  legislation.  | 

What  this  provision  would  do  would 
be  to  excise  a  section  of  the  law  which 
enables  the  President  to  extend  the 
OPIC  guarantee  opportunity  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania  specifically'.  It  says: 

Except  for  the  provisions  of  this  title,  no 
other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operation  in 
Yugoslavia  or  Romania  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title  .  . . 

To  wit,  OPIC.  When  we  strike  that  out 
we  strike  directly  against  those  two  coim- 
tries by  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tlmei 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi-1 
tional  minute.  [ 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earUer,  when  fewei? 
Members  were  in  the  Chamber.  The 
President  can  take  them  out  of  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow  if  he  feels,  and  if  we 
feel— we  can  do  it  by  law— that  their 
conduct  is  not  such  as  to  quaUfy  them, 
and  add  that  to  the  complete  discretion 
in  OPIC  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  give 
guarantees.  i 

I  think  that  the  whole  thing  falls  o< 
its  own  weight  and  that  the  Senate 
should  approve  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  about  Sen- 
ator CHtTRCH.  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote, 
now  that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  1 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerR 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVT:tS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  j 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  1 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment^ 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Senator  Javits.  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor 
poration  Amendments  Act. 
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The  minority  views  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  OPIC  legislation,  signed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman>, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oek»,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javtts).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin*,  and  myself,  reflected 
the  following  findings : 

First,  the  OPIC  investment  insursmce 
program  constitutes  a  significant  incen- 
tive to  corporate  investment  abroad. 

Second,  private  investment  promotes 
the  economic  development  of  low-in- 
come countries. 

Third,  the  investment  insurance  pro- 
gram as  administered  by  OPIC  depolit- 
icizes  Investment  disputes  and  focuses 
attention  on  financial  matters.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  OPIC  program  clearly  indi- 
cates that  OPIC  helps  to  avoid  govern- 
ment corvfrontations  which  often  occur 
in  noninsured  cases. 

Fourth,  OPIC  is  in  good  financial 
conditicm. 

Fifth.  OPIC  contributes  significantly 
to  the  U£.  balance-of-payments. 

Sixth,  since  March  1972,  when  OPIC 
adopted  a  new,  stringent  "runaway  in- 
dustry" policy.  OPIC  has  protected  the 
interests  of  U.S.  labor. 

Seventh.  OPIC's  authority  to  operate 
in  Yiigoslavia  and  Romania  should  be 
continued. 

Eighth.  OPIC's  insurance  saves  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  money  in  the  event  of  an 
uncompensated  expropriation  suffered 
by  an  American  company. 

Ninth,  although  it  Is  highly  desirable 
for  OPIC  to  continue  its  eCforts  to  in- 
volve private  insurance  comDanies  in  its 
program,  S.  2957  is  unnecessarily  rigid 
and  unworkable. 

In  particular,  the  "sudden  death" 
penalty  for  not  achieving  the  manda- 
tory interim  goal  of  25  percent  private 
participation  by  January  1975  is  im- 
necessary.  The  goal  is  needlessly  restric- 
tive and  undermines  OPIC's  negotiating 
posture  with  private  insiutuice  com- 
panies. 

In  addition,  the  section  which  estab- 
lishes the  level  of  reinsurance  OPIC  can 
provide  the  private  companies  is  unac- 
ceptable. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  pri- 
vate participation  In  the  OPIC  program 
is  voluntary.  Congress  cannot  force  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  to  participate. 
Under  the  committee  legislation,  if  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  do  not  partici- 
pate as  required,  tiie  OPIC  program  Is 
automatically  terminated  for  the  cover- 
ages concerned. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendments  being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  ^Mr. 
Javitsk  These  amendments  will  per- 
mit OPIC  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation,  but  in  a  reasonable  way 
which  allows  OPIC  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  VB.  Govemment  as  it  de- 
velops private  participation  In  its  pro- 
graoL 

In  addition,  I  strongly  sujjport  the 
continuation  of  OPIC's  program  in  Yu- 
goslavia aiMl  Romania.  To  cut  the  pro- 
gram off  in  these  two  countries  only  2 
years  after  the  original  authority  was 
given  does  not  make  sense.  It  would  de- 


stroy the  important  diplomatic  and  trade 
initiatives  achieved  by  our  Govemment 
with  these  cotmtries.  They  have  had  seri- 
ous problems  with  their  socisilist  eco- 
nomic systems  and  they  are  looking  to 
private  enterprise  for  help.  Furthermore 
both  countries  are  increasingly  lesuiing 
toward  the  West  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
that  tendency.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  implications  of  this 
vote  on  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  go  far 
beyond  the  OPIC  program  itself.  Repeal 
of  this  authority  would  be  taken  as  a  slg- 
nlfic£int  change  in  the  U.S.  foreign^flolicy 
toward  these  two  countries.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  retain  this  authority  which  is 
being  offered  by  the  ditsinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken)  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Amendments  Act  being  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Senator  Javits'  . 

OPIC  is  an  independent  U.S.  Govem- 
ment corporation  formally  established 
in  Januarj-  1971  to  stimulate  American 
private  investment  in  friendly  develop- 
ing countries.  Its  main  function  is  to 
insure  U.S.  private  investors  going  into 
less-developed  countries  against  the  risks 
of  expropriation,  currency  inconverti- 
bility and  physical  damage  due  to  war, 
revolution,  or  insurrection.  It  is  a  rare 
Ciovemment  agency  that  operates  at  a 
profit,  with  a  staff  no  bigger  than  when 
it  was  organized. 

OPIC  has  had  sound  business  leader- 
ship and  direction  for  its  first  3  years. 
It  has  achieved  a  profit  in  its  operations 
whUe  rendering  an  important  service  to 
private  investors. 

S.  2957.  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  provides  that  OPIC 
must  become  solely  a  reinsurer  by  1979 
for  the  risks  of  expropriation  and  incon- 
vertibility and  by  1980  for  war  risk  in- 
surance. Private  insurance  companies 
would  be  required  to  assume  direct  in- 
surance liabilities  and.  by  the  deadlines, 
take  over  OPIC's  direct  underwriting 
function.  Mandatory  interim  goals  are 
set  forth  in  an  effort  to  force  increasing 
private  participation  before  the  dead- 
lines. If  OPIC  does  not  achieve  the  initial 
interim  goals,  the  penalty  is  suspension 
of  its  issuing  authority.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  losses  which  private  insurers 
would  be  required  to  sustain  before 
OPICs'  reinsurance  woiild  be  triggered 
is  very  substantial,  far  higher  than  we 
have  requiret*  In  other  US.  Government 
programs  such  as  the  flood  insurance 
and  riot  insurance  programs. 

OPIC  readily  accepts  the  basic  goal  of 
the  legislation  of  bringing  in  private  in- 
surance companies  as  much  as  possible, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  fact.  OPIC  has 
been  working  successfuly  toward  this 
goal  since  it  was  formaly  organized  and 
has  already  achieved  substantial  private 
risk-sharing  in  Its  insurance  program 
through  Lloyd's  of  London. 

The  problem  is  that  private  Insurance 
companies  have  publicly  stated  that  key 
provisions  in  the  legislation  are  unac- 
ceptable. If  they  are  unacceptable,  the 
private  companies  simply  will  not  partic- 


ipate and  the  program  will  end.  The 
amendments  which  are  being  offered, 
then,  are  designed  to  give  OPIC  a  reason- 
able chance  ox  achieving  the  basic  goals 
of  the  legislation.  We  cannot,  through 
legislation,  force  the  private  companies 
to  participate.  Rather,  the  legislation 
must  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  participation  by  private  in- 
surance companies,  who  have  indicated 
substantial  interest  in  participating  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

I  think  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
supporting  OPIC.  First,  it  helps  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  in  foreign  markets, 
where  their  competitors  have  similar  in- 
surance at  lower  cost.  In  fact,  the  Japa- 
nese and  German  agencies  like  OPIC 
charge  fees  about  one-third  of  OPIC's 
premiiuns.  Second,  OPIC  enables  U.S. 
companies  to  accept  the  high  political 
risks  of  investing  in  mining  projects,  to 
obtain  raw  materials  which  are  essential 
to  our  economy,  such  as  bauxite,  copper, 
and  nickel.  Third,  OPIC  operates  on  its 
own  earnings.  Last  year,  OPIC's  net  in- 
come was  $32  million.  OPIC  has  success- 
fully managed  this  program  since  it  took 
it  over  from  AID.  At  the  time  of  OPIC's 
formal  organization,  it  had  reserves  of 
$85  million  and  claims  of  $400  million. 
Now,  OPIC's  reserves  are  $184  million 
and  claims  are  about  $26  million.  OPIC 
has  denied  two  large  claims  on  contracts 
it  inherited  from  AID,  which  are  now  in 
arbitration.  Fourth,  OPIC  reviews  each 
project  in  careful  detail  to  assure  that 
it  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  or  to  the  interests  of  U.S. 
labor.  OPIC  denies  its  support  to  "rim- 
away  industry"  projects.  Fifth,  this  pro- 
gram reduces  the  need  for  government- 
tP-govemment  foreign  aid. 

In  summary,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  is  a  program  which  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  therefore  strongly  support  these 
amendments  which  will  enable  OPIC  to 
achieve*  its  goal  of  increasing  private 
participation  in  this  important  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  amendments  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Javits)  to  S.  2957,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Javits  of  the  1969  timend- 
ment  which  created  OPIC.  Its  fimction 
of  enhancing  the  abilities  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rations to  do  business  overseas  was  valid 
then,  and  its  role  in  our  country's  for- 
eign economy  policy  is  even  more  impor- 
tant today.  OPIC  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  this  policy,  because  it  helps  U.S. 
businesses — including  several  from  Kan- 
sas— compete  in  the  less-developed- 
country  markets  where  their  competi- 
tors, particularly  Japanese  and  German 
companies,  have  similar  protection  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

By  charging  higher  premiums  and  op- 
erating the  program  on  principles  of  risk 
management,  OPIC  has  been  able  to  turn 
management  of  the  program  completely 
around  from  the  way  It  was  operated  by 
AID  in  the  1960's.  OPIC  performs  its 
functions  in  a  manner  which  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  many  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  It  operates  entirely 
on  its  own  earnings,  and  last  year  OPIC's 
net  income  exceeded  $30  million.  Over 
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the  life  of  the  program  premiums  paid  by 
investors  have  exceeded  administrative 
costs  and  claim  payments  by  over  $160 
million  not  counting  appropriations  to 
its  reserves.  Thus  the  OPIC  program  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstanding  Investment 
for  the  American  taxpayer. 

While  private  investment  generally 
contributes  to  development  and  is  sought 
after  by  almost  all  developing  countries, 
OPIC's  project  selectivity  helps  assure 
that  insured  projects  assisted  by  OPIC 
have  a  better  development  impact  than 
the  overall  average  run  of  projects. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  this  project  selectiv- 
ity also  assures  that  OPIC  as  presently 
managed  screens  out  investments  which 
would  harm  the  U.S.  economy  or  U.S. 
jobs.  For  example,  OPIC  denies  insiorance 
to  "runaway  industry"  projects.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  OPIC 
concluded  that  "we  believe  that  the  more 
recent  OPIC  procediu-es.  if  properly  im- 
plemented, should  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  U.S.  interests  are  pro- 
tected." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  not 
relieve  the  pressure  on  OPIC  to  Increase 
private  sector  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  other  forces  operating 
to  keep  the  pressiu-e  on  OPIC,  including 
an  internal  OPIC  management  desire  to 
see  the  U.S.  private  insurance  compa- 
nies assume  greater  liability  sharing. 
These  amendments  to  S.  2957  will  permit 
OPIC  to  negotiate  effectively  with  the 
private  companies  and  reach  agreement 
that  is  based  on  the  market.  Without 
these  amendments  OPIC's  negotiating 
position  will  be  compromised  resulting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  public  policy  and  finan- 
cial Interests. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port at  this  time  for  the  amendment 
which  will  continue  OPIC's  authority  to 
do  business  in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 
The  committee  bill  would  repeal  this  au- 
thority, which  was  only  given  to  OPIC  In 
1972.  The  repeal  of  this  authority,  only 
2  years  after  It  was  enacted,  would  se- 
verely disrupt  the  successful  trade  and 
diplomatic  initiatives  achieved  by  our 
Govemment  with  these  two  countries. 
The  repeal  of  this  authority  would  be 
taken  by  both  the  Yugoslavians  and  the 
Romanians  as  a  clear  signal  to  them 
that  our  foreign  policy  has  changed  dra- 
matically. The  Implications  of  the  repeal 
of  the  authority  go  far  beyond  the  OPIC 
program  and  into  the  realm  of  America's 
efforts  to  construct  a  stable  and  lasting 
structure  for  world  peace    Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  being  offered  to  preserve 
OPIC's  authority  to  do  business  in  these 
two  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  the  amendment  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agrooing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

CXX 268— Part  4 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  indianft  (Mt. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr! 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily at>sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoim)  is  absent  because 
of  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkasson)  is 
absent  on  offlciad  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklky)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

I  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS — 54 

Aiken  Gumey  Pell 

Allen  Harike  Percy 

Baker  Hatfleld  Randolph 

Bartlett  Hathaway  Roth 

Beall  Hruska  Schwelker 

Bellmon  Hughes  Scott,  Hugh 

Bennett  Humphrey  Sparknym 

Brock  Javits  Staflord 

Brooke  McOe«  Stevena 

Cotton  Mcintyre  Symington 

Cranston  Metcalf  xaft 

Curtis  MetEenbaum  Talmadge 

Dole  Mondale  Thurmond 

Domenlcl  Moss  Tower 

Fannin  Muskle  Tunney 

PoiiK  Nunn  Welcker 

Gravel  Packwood  WUllama 

Qrlffln  Pastore  Toung 

NAYS— 37 


Abourezk 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 


Cook 

Domini  ck 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Goldwkter 

Hansen 


Harry  P.,  Jr.  Hart 
Byrd,  Robert  O.  Haakell 

Cannon  Helms 

Case  Holllngs 

Chiles  Huddleston 

Church  Jackson 

Clark  Johnston 


Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mcdellmn 

McClure 

McGovem 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stevenson 


Bayh 

Buckley 

Eastland 


NOT  VOTING — 9 

Pulbrlght  Matblas 

Inouye  Pearson 

Long  Stennis 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  972) 
UTis  sigreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    NO      970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  No.  970  and  ask  that 
they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

/Vmendments  No.  970  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike  out 
everything  through  line  2  on  page  5,  and 
insert   lu  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(4)  (A)  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  achieve  participation 
by  private  Insurance  companies,  mui'llateral 
organizations  or  others  in  llftbllitles  Incurred 
in  repect  of  the  risks  referred  to  lu  para- 


gr^iis  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection 
under  contracts  issued  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  of  at  least  25  per  centum,  and, 
under  contracts  issued  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978,  of  at  least  60  per  centum.  If  for 
good  reason  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  Corpora. 
tlon  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corpora- 
tion ahall  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lation* Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  detail,  the  reasons  fop 
its  InabUlty  to  achieve  these  objectives  and 
the  date  by  which  they  are  to  be  achieved." 
On  page  5,  change  "(C)"  to  "(B)"  on  line  3. 
On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  6  on  page  6,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  (A)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congrea 
that  the  CorporaUon  achieve  participation 
by  private  insurance  companies,  multilateral 
organizations  or  others  In  liabilities  Incur- 
red m  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IXC)  of  this  subsection  under  con- 
tracts Issued  commencing  January  1.  1978, 
of  at  least  12 '-i  per  centum,  and.  under  con- 
tracts issued  commencing  January  1,  1979, 
of  at  least  40  per  centum.  If  for  good  reason 
It  Is  not  possible  for  tie  Corporation  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  Fcreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affatrs 
Committee  in  detaU  the  reasons  for  its  In- 
ability to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  the 
date  by  which  they  are  to  be  achieved." 

On  page  6,  change  "(C)"  to  -(Bi-  on  line 
6.  and  change  "J  imitations"  to  "obJectlveB" 
on  lines  11  and  20. 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  3  through  U. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 

1  will  take  the  liberty  of  yielding  myself 

2  minutes  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  want  to  raise  some  questions 
about  the  Overseas  Private  investment 
Corporation  which,  to  me,  seems  to  in- 
volve a  concept  that  borders  on  socialism 
for  the  rich.  I  think  tliat  the  facts  ought 
to  be  laid  out.  Therefore.  I  yield  myself 
that  much  time  so  that  I  ran  ask  some 
questions  of  the  manager  cf  the  bm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  assistant  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ^TANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  re-^cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr  President 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  me  5  minutes'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  I  am 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  M..\NSFTELD.  Mr  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  tell  the  Senate 
what  kind  of  corporation?  are  involved 
in  this  measure  and  what  their  standing 
is  in  yearly  desipr.ations  put  out  bv,  let 
us  say.  Fortune  magazine'' 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  that  question  Ap- 
pro.xiniately  80  percent  of  OPIC's  insur- 
ance has  been  Issued  to  corporations  that 
will  be  found  on  Fortune's  list  of  the  500 
largest  corporations  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Are  those  corpora- 
tions which  could  carry  their  own  insur- 
ance on  a  private  basis  rather  than  have 
the  Government  subsidize  them? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  no  question 
that  m(.«t  of  these  corporations  are  cai)a- 
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ble  of  self-Insurance  or,  In  the  alterna- 
tive, paying  fees  that  would  cover  the  risk 
on  Uie  basis  of  normal  commercial  rates. 
However,  these  corporations  are  being 
subsidized  by  the  OPIC  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  OPIC 
took  over  the  insurance  program  which 
used  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
AID  program,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  money 
has  the  Government  put  into  OPIC  to 
keep  It  fimctioning? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Government  has 
directly  appropriated  $106,250,000  since 
fiscal  year  1970  to  augment  the  reserves 
of  the  OPIC  program. 

This,  of  course,  illustrates  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  self-sustaining  as  It  Is  ad- 
vertised to  be.  The  premiums  that  have 
been  collected  have  been  InsufiQcient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  have  they  paid  out  to  participating 
countries  and  Industries? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  supply  that  figure 
as  soon  as  It  can  be  secured  by  the  staff. 
However,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that 
presently  there  Is  outstanding  $369  mil- 
lion In  claims  against  OPIC,  and  the  to- 
tal reserves  are  only  $161  million.  So, 
the  claims  now  outstanding  against  OPIC 
exceed  the  reserves  by  more  than  $200 
million.  The  committee  concluded  that 
the  OPIC  program  is  presently  in  default. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
Inform  the  Senate  of  the  names  of  the 
companies  whose  claims  are  outstanding 
and  whose  claims,  in  toto,  exceed  by  more 
than  3  to  1  the  reserves  OPIC  has  at  the 
moment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  furnish  a  com- 
plete list,  but  Just  offhand,  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Co.  is  one  of  the  larger  claimants. 
ITT  is  another;  the  ITT  alone  has  $100 
million  in  outstanding  claims  agadnst 
OPIC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  the  company 
which  tried  to  Interest  the  CIA  In  invest- 
ing $1  million  in  a  Chilean  election  some 
years  ago? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  that  Is  the  com- 
pany that  undertook  to  offer  a  million 
dollars  to  the  CIA  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terfering with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses in  Chile,  and  preventing  the  con- 
gressional confirmation  of  Allende  as 
President  of  Chile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  was  ad- 
mitted in  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  it  was  admitted, 
and  it  was  well  established.  It  was  es- 
tablished both  on  the  basis  of  positive 
testimony  given  by  the  CIA  and  admis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  ITT  executives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  that  the 
Kaiser  Aluminum  Co.  and  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  likewise  have  claims  against 
OPIC. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  big  aluminum  com- 
panies are  presently  insured  for  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  by  the  Govern- 
ment, covering  their  investments  in 
baiucite  in  Jamsilca.  The  political  situa- 
tion there  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
stable,  and  it  does  not  take  much  of  a 
prophet  to  foresee  the  day  when  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  appropriate  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  these 


companies,  in  the  event  that  the  Jama- 
ican Government  nationalizes  the  prop- 
erties.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  3  more  minutes 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  vice  president  and  the  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  James  J. 
Meenaghan,  of  the  Firemen's  Fund- 
American  Insurance  Companies,  testified 
that  the  private  irmu^nce  companies 
now  meeting  with  OPIC  could  process  a 
firm  proposal  for  private  insurance  par- 
ticipation with  OPIC  In  from  6  to  9 
months? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  And  the  committee 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  could  form  a 
consortium  and  take  over  this  insurance 
business  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  and  then  operate  it  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis.  But  they  cannot  do  so  as 
long  as  the  Government  insists  upon  sub- 
sidizing the  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  passed  today  or  tomor- 
row, what  will  be  upcoming  in  the  way  of 
further  appropriations  for  OPIC? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  this  year  OPIC  is 
asking  for  an  additional  $25  milUon  from 
Congress,  and  I  could  only  assume,  on 
the  basis  of  its  present  precarious  finan- 
cial position,  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
for  additional  appropriations  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  in  this  area  when  U.S. 
private  enterprise  in  the  insurance  field 
can  do  the  job  more  cheaply,  more  effec- 
tively, and  without  coming  to  Congress 
for  appropriations  or  authority? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  very  ques- 
tion that  the  committee  raises.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  would  permit  an  orderly 
transition  of  this  program  out  of  the 
Government's  hands  and  Into  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise.  We  believe  it  be- 
longs to  private  enterprise. 

We  are  not  taking  the  position  that 
big  American  companies  or  anyone  else, 
ought  not  to  be  insured  against  special 
risks  that  can  be  incurred  abroad,  but  we 
do  not  see  why  that  cannot  be  done  by 
the  private  insurance  community  rather 
than  by  the  Government,  particularly 
when  the  Government  has  administered 
the  program  in  a  way  that  has  required 
large  and  continuing  public  subsidies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further,  I  would  like  him  to  reiter- 
ate again  the  number  of  companies  in- 
volved and  their  rating  financially  in 
such  publications  as  Fortiuie  and  other 
bibles  of  business  and  industry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram really  can  best  be  described  as  so- 
cialism for  the  rich.  I  suppose  that  is 
why  it  draws  such  strong  support  in 
this  Chamber,  83  percent  of  OPIC's  pres- 
ent coverage  goes  to  25  companies  on 
Fortune's  list  of  the  500  largest  Ameri- 
can corporations. 

They  are  the  biggest,  the  ones  that 
least  need  a  public  subsidy,  the  ones  that 
can  best  afford  to  insure  themselves  or 
pay  adequate  premiums  to  private  in- 
surance companies.  Vet  we  continue  to 


subsidize  them  at  heavy  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

All  the  Committee  asks  is  that  the 
Senate  support  a  program  that  will  af- 
fect the  orderly  transfer  of  this  program 
from  the  Government  to  the  private  In- 
surors  over  the  next  6  years.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  modest  proposal,  or  one 
that  would  more  clearly  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  private  insur- 
ance companies  are  ready,  eager,  able, 
and  willing  to  take  over  this  function  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  All  that  they  have 
asked  is  a  clear  signal  from  Congress 
that  we  are  serious  about  their  enter- 
ing the  field.  This  bill  constitutes  that 
signal.  The  bUl  not  only  sets  up  the 
machinery  that  will  permit  an  orderly 
transition,  but  it  clearly  indicates  that 
we  expect  private  industry  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial part  in  the  beginning,  and  ulti- 
mately to  take  over  all  of  the  direct 
front  line  insurance. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
private  industry  is  capable  of  doing  this 
once  they  are  certain  that  Congress  in- 
tends for  them  to  do  so,  and  there  would 
be  no  better  way  of  making  that  clear 
than  to  pass  this  bill.     /  \ 

The  PRESIDING  Ora^'IC^ER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Sc!pato^~ifom  Mon- 
tana has  expired.         / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  this  type  of 
legislation — the  type  of  aid  program 
which  we  now  undertake  to  pass — it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  country  Is  going 
downhill,  and  that  we  are  going  broke 
at  the  same  time.  The  Senator  expressed 
it  well  when  he  said  that  this  is  socialism 
for  the  rich.  These  are  truly  the  inter- 
ests that  can  weU  afford  to  participate 
in  what  we  cherish  ae  a  system  of  free 
enterprize  and  yet  here  we  have  to  im- 
dermine  that  system  by  subsidizing  them 
and  imdertake  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance where  there  is  no  justification  for 
it  under  any  fact  whatsoever.  This  trend 
to  establishing  government  assistance 
for  wealthy  and  powerful  business  in- 
terests while  neglecting  the  interests  of 
the  small  and  weak  business  enterprise 
must  be  reversed.  What  we  are  creating 
otherwise  amounts  to  free  enterprise  for 
the  poor  and  socialism  for  the  rich. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much  for  hJs  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired from  the  time  remaining  to  me 
for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Do  I  read 
accurately  from  page  28  of  the  report, 
where  it  shows  OPIC's  maximum  po- 
tential contingent  liability,  netting  out 
the  Lloyds  reinsurance  coverage,  to  be 
$2,776  million?  Do  I  correctly  underst?.nd 
that  to  mean  that  it  is  the  contingent 
liability  of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion can  best  be  answered  in  this  fash- 
ion. In  an  effort  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent risk  to  which  the  Government  is  ex- 
posed by  the  program,  the  committee 
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has  compared  the  claims  now  outstand- 
ing against  OPIC  with  the  reserves  that 
OPIC  has  available  to  pay  those  claims 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Those  re- 
serves are  very  small. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  reserves  amount 
to  about  $161  million.  The  claims  pres- 
ently outstanding  against  OPIC  are  $369 
million. 

The  potentiaUty  liability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  this  program  is  very 
much  larger.  OPICs  total  exposure  to 
risk  is  of  the  magnitude  of  $9  billion. 
But  our  analysis  is  based  on  comparing 
present  claims  to  present  reserves.  We 
say  that  even  on  the  basis  of  that  re- 
stricted amount,  OPIC  is  insolvent 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
this  question?  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  potential  of  $9  bUUon.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  behind  that 
$9  billion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
every  insured  policy  issued  by  OPIC 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  This  is  an 
open-ended  proposition. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Obviously  experi- 
ence to  date  indicates  that  OPIC  will  be 
unable  to  look  to  its  premiimis  to  cover 
the  losses  which  it  is  likely  to  have  to 
pay  and,  therefore,  wiU  have  to  come 
to  Congress  for  additional  appropria- 
tions to  meet  its  obligations  imder  exist- 
ing contracts. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
claims  already  made  against  OPIC  are 
substantiated,  then  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved  in  that,  over 
and  above  the  reserves;  do  I  correctly 
understand  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  reserves  are 
not  the  accumulated  premiums.  Over 
one-half  of  the  reserves  consist  of  ap- 
propriated money. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.   BYRD,  JR.  And  the 

claims  are  $369  million 

Mr.  CHURCH.  $369  million  against 
$161  million  in  reserves.  That  Is  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

I  would  caU  to  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
concentration  of  this  insurance  in  cer- 
tain countries  where  the  risk  of  eventual 
expropriation  must  be  regarded  as  very 
great. 

I  think  in  Jamaica,  where  political 
Instabihty  is  grouing,  our  Government 
has  written  $500  million  of  insurance  to 
cover  the  losses  for  the  big  aluminum 
companies.  In  the  event  of  nationaliza- 
tion. We  have  a  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  insiirance  in  Guyana.  Already  we 
have  experienced  the  adverse  Impact  of 
this  program  with  the  nationalization 
of  the  American  copper  company  proper- 
ties in  Chile.  So,  looking  down  the  road, 
the  losses  and  the  books  now  are  just 
the  beginning. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  need 
the  program  in  order  to  assure  ourselves 
of  a  secure  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Nonsense.  The  experience  Insuring  raw 
material  ventures  has  been  disastrous, 
and  OPIC  policy  Is  to  refuse  to  Insure 
American  companies  looking  for  sources 
of  raw  materials.  That  argument  Is  out 


of  date  and  no  longer  has  any  appUca- 
tion  to  the  reaUty  of  the  program 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Business 
corporations  are  investing  in  these  prop- 
eries  because  they  expect  to  make  a 
profit. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  not  going  to  get  any  of 
that  profit  other  than  through  the 
normal  taxes  that  every  individual  and 
corporation  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  tipped  the  scale  in  favor  of 
investment  abroad  as  against  investment 
in  our  owti  land.  As  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  just  pointed 
out,  no  wonder  we  are  in  such  trouble. 
If  a  major  company  invests  abroad,  it 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  to  the 
United  States  on  any  profits  earned 
abroad,  unless  and  until  it  repatriates 
its  profits,  that  is  to  say,  it  returns  them 
to  the  United  States. 

So,  as  long  as  it  keeps  this  money 
abroad,  it  pays  no  tax  at  all  to  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  if  it  pays  any  in- 
come taxes  to  foreign  govenunents 
where  those  properties  may  be  located, 
it  can  credit  any  taxes  paid  to  the  for- 
eign governments  directly  against  any 
taxes  it  would  owe  to  the  United  States. 
So  there  are  immense  tax  advantages  we 
give  our  companies  if  they  Invest  abroad 
instead  of  in  the  United  States.  Add  to 
the  tax  advantages  this  insurance  pro- 
gram which  takes  the  whole  of  the  risk 
of  foreign  investment  off  the  backs  of 
the  companies  that  seek  the  profit  and 
onto  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payers through  the  full  faith  and  credit 
claase  in  each  of  these  insurance  con- 
tracts, and  I  wonder  how  an  executive  of 
a  major  company  could  justify  a  large 
investment  in  this  country  if  the  com- 
pany concerned  had  the  option  of  in- 
vesting in  a  foreign  land  instead. 

He  would  have  to  say,  "I  do  not  think 
we  could  say  to  our  board  that  we  are 
justified  in  making  an  Investment  in  the 
United  States  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
fiscal  advantage  that  attaches  if  the  in- 
vestment is  made  in  a  foreign  country." 
That  is  public  poUcy.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  have  tilted  it  so  much  in  favor  of 
investment  elsewhere,  but  I  am  not  sur- ' 
prised  that  in  the  past  few  years  over 
$100  billion  in  private  capital  has  been 
exported  abroad  because,  obviously,  the 
advantages  are  so  great — the  induce- 
ment is  to  invest  abroad,  rather  than  to 
invest  in  this  country.  That  is  part  of 
the  general  pubUc  policy  of  tilting  the 
advantage  to  foreign  investment  as 
against  domestic  investment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  But  I  think  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  must  work  two  ways.  While 
business  must  be  free  to  make  a  profit, 
business  must  also  be  free  to  take  what 
losses  may  occur  in  trying  to  make  that 
profit.  I  do  not  see  why  the  taxpayers 
should  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  losses 
by  business  because  of  certain  actions 
that  might  be  taken  by  a  foreign 
coimtry. 

I  think  the  proposal  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  presented  to  the  Senate 


is  a  big  improvement  over  the  legislation 
we  now  have.  The  point  I  am  not  quite 
clear  on  is  whether  it  is  an  improvement 
over  what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  advocates;  namely,  defeat 
the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
let  the  law  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point.  Maybe 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  address 
himself  to  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
would  not  weep  any  crocodile  tears  if  the 
Senate  were  to  reach  that  judgment.  I 
honor  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  but  I  felt— and  the  majority 
on  the  committee  felt — that  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  Government  has  maintained 
such  a  subsidized  insurance  program  for 
big  American  corporations 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Not  for 
very  long 

Mr.  CHURCH  [continuing].  For  about 
25  years— actually,  it  was  administered 
before  by  AID.  OPIC  took  over  the  pro- 
gram from  the  AID  agency 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  this  Is 

a  program  of  more  recent  vintage in 

1970.  I  believe. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  right  OPIC 
took  over  from  AID  in  1970.  But  the 
program  was  administered  by  AID  for 
20  years  or  more. 

Since  in  the  interim  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  imitated  us  and  have 
established  similar  programs  of  their 
ow-n,  on  the  strength  of  the  argument 
that  they  had  to  do  so  because  we  had 
to  do  so,  but  now  it  might  put  American 
business  to  an  unfair  disadvantage  if  we 
were  suddenly  to  cut  the  program  off  and 
simply  refuse  to  issue  new  insurance. 

So,  rather  than  take  that  abrupt  ac- 
tion, we  have  proposed  an  orderly  method 
of  transition  that  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  phased  out  of  the  present 
program  as  a  direct  frontline  insurer, 
and  private  insurance  companies  would 
come  hi  and  take  over  the  program  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  reinsurer  then 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Government  would 
become  the  reinsurer;  yes.  This  is  nec- 
essary, first,  to  provide  the  inducement 
to  private  companies  to  enter  the  field. 
It  is  a  new  field  for  private  insurance 
companies.  We  felt  that  if  we  were  to 
succeed  in  engaging  in  it,  in  weaning  the 
Government  away  from  the  present  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remain  as  reinsurer.  In  time 
after  the  companies  have  had  sufficient 
experience  In  the  field,  we  beheve  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Government  to  with- 
draw even  from  the  limited  role  of  re- 
hisurer.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  transition  feasible  that  we  left 
the  Government  in  the  temporary  role 
of  reinsurer. 

I  also  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  think 
that  once  the  private  insurance  Industry 
Is  engaged  in  wTlting  frontUne  insur- 
ance in  this  program,  they  will  then 
police  the  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  fiscally  sound.  Private  insur- 
ance companies  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
kind  of  money  that  i?  being  lost  in  OPIC. 
They  cannot  come  to  Congress  for  $25 
million  a  year  in  subsidy.  Therefore,  they 
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wiU  insist  that  the  policies  are  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reasonably  relate  the 
risk  assumed  to  the  premium  charged, 
and  the  subsidy  will  thus  be  taken  out  of 
the  program  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  remains  in  a  reinsurer  role. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
situation  that  exists  today,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  comment.  I  concur 
with  him  In  his  conclusion  that  our  effort 
here  is  really  to  restore  to  private  enter- 
prise an  insurance  program  that  ought 
to  have  been  assumed  by  private  enter- 
prise interests.  We  think  the  bill  will  ac- 
complish that  objective  in  an  orderly 
way. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  this  Chamber  is  that  the 
people  who  ask  the  questions,  to  which 
they  think  they  have  answers,  imjnedi- 
ately  leave  and  do  not  stay  aroimd  to 
wait  for  the  other  side  to  give  its  point 
of  view.  In  this  case  it  is  really  sad,  be- 
cause Senator  Church  has  given  a  bril- 
liant description  of  what  he  wishes  the 
facts  were,  not  what  the  facts  are. 

Let  us  go  after  them  one  by  one.  I  am 
really  sorry  because  I  thought  we  had 
already  gone  over  all  this  ground  in  great 
detail.  But  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  go 
over  it  again.  Members  have  pretty  well 
decided  what  they  are  going  to  do.  based 
on  the  facts  they  have.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  any  more  than 
does  Senator  Church.  But  when  you  get 
into  such  a  maze  of  image  making,  it  is 
necessary,  in  fairness  to  this  agency  and 
to  what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish,  to  put 
some  things  on  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we  think 
in  this  country.  The  Supreme  Court  says 
that  bigness  per  se  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  not  a  crime.  Some 
17  million  direct  stockholders  and  ap- 
proximately 80  million  holders  of  life 
insurance  policies  and  savings  bank  de- 
posits and  investment  trust  funds  and 
pension  and  welfare  funds  live  on  all 
these  big  companies.  They  give  the  pre- 
ponderant nimiber  of  jobs  In  the 
country. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  This  al- 
most sounds  like  the  robber  barons  of 
the  1880's,  for  whom  we  passed  the  anti- 
trust laws.  If  we  do  not  think  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  laws  are  effective 
enough  to  deal  with  that  at  this  late 
stage  in  our  history,  then  we  have  done 
a  lot  worse  than  we  think,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  done  very  well. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  aside  from  those 
general  statements,  which  may  or  may 
not  appeal  to  some  people,  I 'think  the 
Senate  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

Fact  No.  1:  This  OPIC  agency  took 
over  in  1969.  Beginning  in  1969,  it  was 
responsible  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
premium  income — an  average  of  $30 
million  a  year  out  of  premiums — and  its 
reserves  today,  built  up  out  of  premiums, 
are  $184  million,  not  $161  million.  I  have 
reiterated  that  flgtire  time  and  again.  It 
comes  from  OPIC.  and  it  represents  the 
figure  as  of  January  1974,  not  the  figure 
which  is  in  the  committee  report,  which 
Is.  as  of  Jime  30, 1973.  It  is  an  up-to-date 
flgxire.  That  is  how  rapidly  their  reserves 


grow,  because  they  do  get  a  very  sub- 
star.tial  premium. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  those  who  have 
been  asking  the  questions,  I  suppose  to 
suit  their  own  philosophy  in  this  matter, 
have  left  the  Chamber.  But  I  have  been 
sitting  here,  and  I  have  been  listening 
very  attentively  to  those  who  have  asked 
the  questions  and  those  who  have 
answered  the  questions.  There  are  three 
very  important  allegations  that  have 
been  made  here  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
answered  very  speciflcelly  by  the  distin- 
gixished  Senator  from  New  York. 

No.  1.  The  charge  is  made  here  that 
this  is  socialism  lor  the  big  business  of 
this  country.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
answered  categorically,  because  I  am 
very  much  concerned  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  is  so. 

No.  2.  It  is  admitted  that  every  indus- 
trialized nation  of  the  world  is  doing 
this,  but  it  has  been  alleged  here  that 
they  are  doing  it  only  because  they  are 
copying  us. 

No.  3.  I  think  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  aU,  the  $64  question. 
What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
economy?  Is  it  true  that  the  private  in- 
surance companies  are  willing  to  under- 
write this  kind  of  insurance  exactly  as 
OPIC  is  doing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  respect  him.  Indeed,  it 
goes  beyond  respect,  as  he  knows,  as  we 
have  served  together  for  a  long  time.  I 
shall  answer  his  questions  specifically. 

First,  as  to  socialism  for  big  business, 
here  are  the  facts.  The  facts  are  ihat 
the  United  States,  since  1949,  has  been 
trying  to  substitute  for  elements  of  aid 
to  the  developing  countries.  That  is  all 
this  is  confined  to — private  investment 
which  it  considered  to  be  desirable  to- 
ward aid  objectives.  In  pursuance  of 
that,  it  has  had  a  guarantee  for  private 
investment.  It  does  not  cover  all  private 
investment.  It  is  estimated  that  it  might 
cover  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  the  pri- 
vate investment  in  developing  countries. 

Question:  If  the  U.S.  Government 
guarantees  against  certain  risks — not 
not  business  risks;  there  is  no  business 
risk  insurance — but  guarantees  against 
governmental  risk;  guarantees  against 
incontrovertibility  and  against  expro- 
priation and  against  war  and  insurrec- 
tion. The  United  State.s  should  do  that 
in  order  to  encourage  private  investment 
abroad  in  which  it  considers  it  has  a  pub- 
lic interest  because  it  helps  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  a  way  which  is  the  least 
expensive  and  the  least  onerous  to  us,  it 
is  not  socialism  for  big  business.  It  is 
conducive  to  our  own  foreign  policy,  and 
that  is  the  way  this  thing  has  run  for 
years  and  years. 

The  reason  we  put  OPIC  into  business 
in  1969  is  that  we  wanted  a  more  effi- 
cient way  to  run  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  proved  to  be  more  efficient.  OPIC  in 
that  period  of  time  has  taken  In  about 
$30  million  a  year  In  premiums,  and  its 
actual  payments  on  claims  in  that  period 
of  time,  in  roimd  figures,  has  been  $35 
million.  So  on  that  trade  off— in  other 


words,  roughly  $130  million  to  $35  mil- 
lion— ^it  certainly  has  done  very  well.  No 
insurance  company  has,  dollsu:  for  dol- 
lar, all  the  liabilities  It  incurs.  Neither 
has  OPIC. 

OPIC  has  to  operate  with  a  given 
amount  of  capital  and  the  capital  was 
furnished  by  the  UJ3.  Gtoverrunent  in  the 
sense  of  appropriations,  but  it  is  a  very 
profitable  business  in  which  capital  Is  in- 
vested— if  we  let  it  continue,  with  $30 
million  a  year  income  for  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  in  administration  expenses 
for  out-go. 

It  is  clcdmed,  and  this  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me,  that  this  is  socialism  because 
it  gives  a  guarantee.  My  goodness,  we 
give  guarantees  to  maritime  companies 
to  build  ships,  and  to  txinks  to  guarantee 
deposits,  and  have  mortgage  guarantees 
and  very  many  more.  It  is  really  quite 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  Senator  can  advo- 
cate the  program  and  urge  that  it  be  con- 
tinued and  then  make  a  speech  which 
can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion,  that  it 
should  be  terminated,  not  only  on  finan- 
cial grounds  but  also  on  moral  grounds. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
that  argument. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  on 
the  Commerce  Committee.  We  have  spent 
a  fortune  trying  to  get  export  business. 
We  have  given  them  bank  services  and 
seminars,  yet  a  very  small  percentage  of 
American  business  is  engaged  in  export. 
If  we  want  overseas  investment,  we  have 
to  look  to  these  massive  companies.  No 
one  has  found  a  better  scheme. 

So  with  all  due  respect  I  must  dismiss 
the  argument  of  socialism  which  implies 
some  sort  of  handout. 

In  the  business  judgment  of  any  Mem- 
ber, I  wish  to  ask,  is  a  large  corporation 
going  into  foreign  investment  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  insurance?  Does 
that  make  any  sense?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  falls  of  its  own  implausibility.  Are  they 
going  to  make  investments  in  Romania  or 
Yugoslavia  for  the  insurance?  They  are 
going  into  it  because  tiiey  have  made  a 
basine.ss  decision  that  It  is  a  wise  thing 
to  do  businesswlse.  Then,  they  come  to 
the  next  step.  Is  it  wise  to  do  so  so  far 
as  the  government,  or  political  system 
within  whose  confines  they  will  be  doing 
business?  That  is  where  this  OPIC  guar- 
antee pushes  them  to  an  afSrmative  de- 
cision because  it  gives  certain  guaran- 
tees along  those  lines.  We  felt  it  was  de- 
sirable for  the  last  25  years,  and  this 
committee  thinks  it  is  desirable  today, 
notwithstanding  all  the  argimient. 

So  we  are  only  arguing  about  how  it 
should  be  done.  The  other  arguments  are 
irrelevant  unless  we  are  going  to  defeat 
the  bill  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHutcH)  brought  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  thinking 
that  it  would  be  defeated,  although  he 
did  say  he  would  not  weep  crocodile  tears 
if  it  did  go  by  the  board. 

The  next  question  was :  Are  the  indus- 
trialized nations  copying  us?  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  or  not.  They  have 
organized  corporations  and  we  have 
organized  corporations.  All  I  know  is  they 
are  not  dismantling  their  corporations. 
And  their  premiums  are  lower  than  ours. 

The  third  point  made  by  my  colleague 
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is:  What  does  this  mean  to  the  Interests 
of  America?  The  fact  Is  we  are  going 
downhill  in  foreign  aid,  15  percent  in 
terms  of  per  capita  Income,  or  any  other 
standard.  Notwithstanding  all  of  our 
troubles  and  everything  one  can  say 
about  America,  we  are  still  the  richest 
nation  on  Earth.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
the  rich  man  on  a  poor  street,  and  this 
world  is  a  poor  street.  We  are  in  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Pimd,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  direct  aid  busi- 
ness, either  in  loans  or  grants  and  this 
is  one  of  the  great  programs  that  helps 
us  to  do  that.  It  is  as  direct  and  simple 
as  that.  It  Is  an  economical  program. 
This  is  to  the  benefit  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  last  question  is: 
Are  the  private  insurance  companies 
ready  and  willing  to  assume  this  kind  of 
Insurance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  answer  to  that  is  flat- 
ly no.  I  absolutely  part,  with  all  the 
greatest  respect  in  the  world,  from  my 
friends  who  say  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  the  worst  way  In 
which  you  can  get  private  enterprise  to 
participate  as  a  partner  is  to  mandate 
it.  They  are  sure  to  run  from  that  like 
the  most  scared  hares  on  Earth.  I  have 
represented  business.  They  would  not 
know  what  else  is  going  to  be  mandated. 
You  have  no  power  to  mandate  it,  any- 
way, because  they  can  come  in  or  not. 

Suppose  we  told  the  Firemen's  Fund 
Insurance  Co.  what  they  must  do.  For- 
get it;  they  are  gone:  you  cannot  do  it. 
In  addition,  you  tie  the  hands  of  OPIC. 
Why  should  they  negotiate  with  OPIC? 
They  will  just  tell  them  what  they  want, 
or  otherwise  OPIC  goes  out  of  business. 

Here  is  what  the  Firemen's  Insurance 
Co.  said  in  a  public  statement.  It  is  f  oimd 
on  page  66  of  the  report : 

On  November  9,  1937.  Fireman's  Fund 
American  Insurance  Companlee  Issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  again  Indicating  that  private 
Insurance  companies  "might  be  willing  to 
participate  In  a  trial  program  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis  with  federal  government  reln- 
Buranco  backup,  but  not  with  the  knowledge 
that  direct  government  participation  would 
«nd  on  a  spedfled  date  several  years  hence." 
The  statement  continued : 
"The  recommendations  .  .  .  which  are 
extremely  specific  as  to  the  schedules  of 
industry  percentages,  precise  reinsurance 
amounts,  retentions,  etc..  will,  In  our  opin- 
ion, not  create  the  proper  atmosphere  or 
Incentive  for  the  solicitation  of  private  par- 
ticipation." 

Now.  there  Is  the  public  statement  of 
the  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  read  that  statement  and  say  they 
have  agreed  to  participate,  that  they  are 
dying  to  participate,  that  they  just  love 
It— that  would  be  absolute  nonsense. 

The  surest  way  to  drive  them  away 
would  be  the  way  tWs  bill  prc^joses. 

The  second  point:  This  company  has 
had  the  Initiative  to  try  it  out.  They  made 
a  deal  with  Lloyds  of  London  to  take  up 
$400  million  worth  of  reinsurance  in  one 
of  the  fields  in  which  they  operate,  That 
Is  a  very  significant  Initiative.  If  you  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  this  bill  to  Lloyds 
they  have  to  cancel  out  because  it  Is  not 
that  kind  of  deal. 

So,  one,  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Co. 
has  not  said  any  such  thing  as  claimed. 
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The  only  Insurance  company  with  which 
they  could  make  a  deal  would  be  out  of 
business  if  this  bill  were  agreed  to. 

What  do  we  suggest?  Let  us  remember 
what  the  committee  did,  notwithstand- 
ing these  great  arguments.  This  commit- 
tee divided  9  to  7— really  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
8.  because  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  said  he  was  on  our  side 
In  this  controversy — in  reporting  the  bill 
in  the  way  in  which  Is  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee.  So  there  are  some  good 
people  on  both  sides,  but  It  is  by  no 
means  the  open-and-shut  argument  that 
we  are  hearing  talked  about,  that  we  are 
buttering  up  the  rich. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
do  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
the  best  solution  would  have  been  a 
straight  extension  for  a  year  or  two. 
Then,  if  we  did  not  like  it,  we  could  ter- 
minate it.  But  we  did  not  go  that  route. 
My  colleagues  felt  it  was  a  footless  road, 
considering  the  feeling  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  that  we  had 
better  adopt  their  way  of  doing  it — to 
wit.  a  6 -year  phaseout,  giving  it  a  busi- 
ness basis  on  which  to  work. 

We  say  that,  taking  the  same  time 
limitations  as  the  committee  does,  if  by 
January  1,  1975.  it  begins  to  have  a  75- 
percent  participation  of  the  insurance 
companies,  they  have  to  tell  us  why  and 
how  exactly  they  expect  to  get  it  and 
give  us  that  in  a  detailed  and  special 
report.  Then  we  can  choose  to  put  them 
out  of  business  or  whatever  we  want  to 
do. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  no 
business  concern  will  do  that,  and  cor- 
porations, as  we  all  know,  can  be  very  ef- 
fective. I  have  yet  to  see  a  business  or- 
ganization, organized  by  us  under  a  law 
defy  us  and  say,  "We  do  not  care  what 
you  do;  we  are  going  to  do  it  this  way 
or  that  way."  So  we  think  this  is  ade- 
quate control,  keeping  tight  rein  on  the 
proposition,  giving  It  the  new  standards 
and  criteria  which  are  needed  in  this 
respect— the  next  amendment  will  have 
the  reinsurance  factor — and  give  them 
a  chance  to  make  the  grade  or  phase  into 
a  public  enterprise. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  it- 
self contemplates  a  continuing  reinsur- 
ance role  by  OPIC.  It  goes  right  on,  and 
in  a  big  guarantee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  comimttee  raises  our  proposal  by  al- 
most $5  billion.  We  are  perfectly  wiuing 
to  continue  with  It  the  way  the  bill  does 
which  goes  to  $7.5  billion,  but  they  raise 
the  reinsurance  to  $12  billion.  Albeit 
their  scheme  Is  impractical.  It  raises  the 
hmit  to  $12  billion.  So  they  are  not  con- 
templating ending  the  role  of  OPIC  It 
is  going  to  have  a  continuing  role  "ITie 
question  is,  WiU  It  have  a  chance  to  live 
or  be  cut  off  by  the  death  sentence  which 
I  have  described?  And  If  It  has  a  chance 
to  live,  can  it  live  wisely  and  prudently? 
mat  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  next  one. 

Then  I  close  on  the  question  of  their 
financial  condition. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  time 
do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDIlfG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  32  minutes  left. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Please  let  me  know  when 
I  have  used  2  more  minutes,  as  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

HUICPHRXY)  . 

The  actual  figures  are  as  follows:  Since 
they  started  on  June  30.  1969.  their  total 
premium  Income  has  been  $189.2  million. 
They  have  earned  interest  on  their  pre- 
miums from  Januarj-  1.  1970,  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973,  of  $18.6  million,  making  a 
total  of  $207.8  million. 

They  have  actually  paid  claims  of  $29.3 
million.  They  have  estimated  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  all  this  time  of  $17 
million,  making  a  total  of  $46  million. 

So  the  excess  of  receipts  over  disburse- 
ments— and  this  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  i  was  referring 
to — is  $161  million. 

That  does  not  represent  their  reserves, 
but  the  excess  of  receipts  over  disburse- 
ments. 

As  to  the  claims  which  are  against 
them,  the  fact  is  that  the  $120  million 
worth  of  claims  which  have  been  liqui- 
dated, in  the  sense  that  they  have  guar- 
anteed Government  obligations,  I  think 
essentially  of  Chile,  which  aUowed  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  OPIC  owes  and  a  long- 
term  payout  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
-figli^ly  does  not  represent  any  insol- 
vencyr-sDiere  is  no  immediate  claim  on 
OPIC,  ahid  will  not  be  for  many  years, 
and  it  willise  well  within  their  capacity, 
considering  their  premium  increments. 

Then  there  are  two  other  claims:  $154 
million  from  Anaconda,  again  with  re- 
spect to  Chile,  and  $92.5  miUion  from 
I.T.  &  T. 

We  hear  it  argued  that  the  rea.son  for 
OPIC,  and  one  reason  why  OPIC  ought 
to  be  dismantled,  is  that  it  butters  up  the 
big  companies.  I  should  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ators, when  OPIC  challenges  the  claims 
of  Anaconda  and  I.T.  &  T.  is  that  butter- 
ing up  big  companies,  or  is  that  letting 
them  stand  on  their  hind  legs?  I  am 
glad  OPIC  challenges  them.  I  think  we 
have  to  take  companies  in  both  situa- 
tions. There  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  OPIC  is  going  to  lose  them  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  OPIC  is  practically  in- 
solvent today. 

By  the  way,  this  act  was  to  start  man- 
dating private  companies  to  go  into  busi- 
ness with  OPIC  by  declaring  that  thev 
are  solvent.  So  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments which  have  bten  designed  and 
architected  by  many  colleagues  and  my- 
self on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, relating  to  this  matter,  are  the 
right  way  to  proceed.  They  are  even  bet- 
ter than  the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  the  brilliant  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits'.  There  are  obviously  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue'  other- 
wise we  would  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  arguing  as  we  are  today. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  in- 
dicated, the  committee  has  split  almost 
down  middle  on  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us.  But  I  want 
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to  express  my  support  for  S.  2957,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act.  I  support  the  amend- 
ments being  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  first  one  we  have  acted  on  already. 
It  relates  to  Yugoslavia  and  Romania.  I 
must  say  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
to  support  the  inclusion  of  OPIC  opera- 
tions with  respect  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania  Is  very  encouraging  to  me.  Keep 
In  mind  that  this  body  has  already  gone 
on  record  on  several  occasions  to  promote 
East-West  trade.  We  have  also  gone  on 
record  to  try  to  encourage  what  we  cnll 
joint  ventures  in  those  countries  which 
have  different  economic  and  social  sys- 
tems from  ours.  Therefore,  the  decision 
that  was  made  here  today  with  respect 
to  the  first  a^uendment.  to  include  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania  under  the  terms  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration Act,  was,  I  think,  wise.  It  follows 
the  precedents  and  the  actions  that  we 
have  arrived  at  in  the  Senate  relating 
to  East-West  commerce  with  other 
nations. 

As  the  minority  views  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  on  OPIC  has 
said,  this  legislation  would  not  achieve 
the  objective  of  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  private  insurers  In  the  OPIC 
program.  Rather,  it  would  discourage 
private  insurance  companies  from  par- 
ticipating as  required,  thus  insuring  the 
early  termination  of  the  program  rather 
than  transforming  It  Into  an  effective 
private  enterprise.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senat(^  from  New  York  has  pre- 
sented persuasive  arguments  on  this 
point;  namely,  that  If  we  pass  the  bill 
as  it  Is  before  us,  we  will  not  be  bringing 
Into  the  program  more  of  the  private 
Insurance  companies,  but,  rather,  fewer. 

If  th°  bill  passes  without  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  in  the  near  future 
kill  the  OPIC  program.  It  will  not  assist 
OPIC  In  its  efforts  to  develop  more  pri- 
vate participation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  as  the 
trend  develops  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, It  Is  very  important  that  our  pri- 
vate sector  be  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened to  move  Into  the  investment  field 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
the  developing  countries. 

Second.  I  challenge  the  basic  assump- 
tion propounded  by  Senator  Church's 
subcommittee  that  Investment  by  multi- 
national corporations  In  developing 
countries  is  not  in  those  nations'  inter- 
est and  that,  therefore,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  not  encourage  such  invest- 
ment through  an  insurance  system  such 
as  OPIC.  I  admit  that  some  multination- 
al corporations  may  have  been  guilty  of 
abusing  their  economic  power.  In  fact, 
that  has  happened.  However,  meet  econ- 
omists would  a«ree  that  foreign  private 
investment  does  contribute  significantly 
to  economic  development.  I  have  never 
believed  that  because  abioses  have  oc- 
curred in  any  system,  the  organization 
or  system  should  be  totally  abolished.  We 
shoiild  seek  to  remedy  the  defects  which 
have  permitted  the  abuse.  I  saw  the  ad- 
ministration attack  the  poverty  program 


and  cripple  it  in  the  name  of  correcting 
abuse.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eliminate  a 
program  in  order  to  rid  it  of  its  problems. 
I  know  that  Senator  Chtjrch  would 
claim  that  his  approach  will  not  abol- 
ish OPIC.  But  it  is  clear  from  extensive 
testimony  that  if  the  Senate  adopts  the 
committee  bill,  OPIC  cannot  survive. 

Third.  What  does  foreign  private  in- 
vestment contribute  to  the  development 
process? 

I  have  talked  about  this  repeatedly.  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  matter  that  was 
pretty  well  settled.  However,  apparently 
it  Is  not.  What  are  just  a  few  of  the 
things  we  receive? 

It  provides  training  in  industrial  skills 
for  the  host  company.  That  is  very  vital. 
It  provides  badly  needed  managerial 
expertise.  One  cannot  run  any  of  these 
industries  that  are  assisted  either  by 
multinational  assistance  or  bilateral  aid 
unless  he  has  management  people  who 
know  how  to  operate  the  business. 

It  provides  technical  know-how  in 
private  investment. 

It  provides  the  scarce  capital  needed  to 
develop  natural  resources. 

It  provides  the  most  up-to-date  tech- 
nology. 
It  provides  access  to  world  markets. 
What  else  does  foreign  private  invest- 
ment   contribute    to    the    development 
process? 

It  allows  the  development  of  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

It  allows  national  governments  to  earn 
revenues  for  their  development  programs 
through  taxation  of  the  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

There  are  specific  benefits  that  are 
ascertainable  or  measurable  from  pri- 
vate investment  in  a  developing 
company. 

Fourth.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  as 
dissatisfaction  with  our  bilateral  foreign 
economic  assistance  program  grows,  the 
Multinational  Corporation  Subcommit- 
tee is  trying  to  weaken  or  destroy  this 
significant  private  effort  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  world's  poorest 
countries. 

I  know  that  the  committee  majority 
will  dispute  this.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  without  the  insurance  program 
there  will  be  a  weakening  of  the  in- 
vestment effort  at  the  very  time,  may  I 
say,  that  we  need  continued  investment. 
Fifth.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  great 
risks  for  private  investment  In  develop- 
ing countries.  Political  and  economic  in- 
stability, threat  of  natlon£illzat»on,  civil 
war,  and  so  forth.  Corporations  definitely 
need  insurance  against  these  risks  if  they 
are  to  invest.  After  all,  these  corpora- 
tions are  the  product  of  Investment  for 
the  benefit  of  American  citizens.  And 
the  American  investors  in  a  public  cor- 
poration would  like  to  know  that  their 
investments  have  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  policy 
of  our  Government  aijd  it  has  been  a  pol- 
icy for  a  long  time  to  encourage  over- 
seas private  investment,  and  particular- 
ly in  developing  countries.  So,  corpora- 
tions definitely  need  insurance  against 
these  risks  if  tiiey  are  to  Invest. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  contained 
in  the  legislation  before  us  would  mean 
that  multinational  corporations  would 


be  deprived  of  the  necessary  risk  Insur- 
ance— from  the  Government  or  private 
insurers — to  enable  them  to  Invest  In 
many  of  the  developing  countries. 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  they  would 
Invest  on  their  own.  However,  we  ought 
to  be  looking  to  an  expanded  investment 
opportunity. 

In  fact,  those  corporations  which  would 
Invest  without  the  necessary  Insurance 
protection  against  drastic  changes  would 
be  more  likely  to  Interfere  in  the  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  a  host  nation 
than  an  Insured  corporation. 

That  is  because  that  is  the  only  pro- 
tection this  company  would  have.  Other- 
wise they  would  become  involved  in  poll- 
tics  to  protect  themselves  by  moving 
within  the  political  sphere  within  the 
host  country.  Om*  corporations  ought  not 
to  do  that.  However,  that  Is  one  of  the 
abuses  that  we  see. 

The  OPIC  system  should  encourage 
good  corporate  citizenship — that  Is,  cor- 
porations which  make  their  contributions 
to  the  development  process,  pay  their 
taxes  and  do  not  Interfere  in  a  nation's 
internal  affairs.  They  can  do  this,  because 
they  are  insured  against  losses  that  might 
result  from  radical  political  and  economic 
change. 

Sixth.  If  the  subcommittee's  position 
prevails  and  the  entire  OPIC  program  Is 
handled  by  the  private  sector — and  it 
is,  of  course,  highly  iinlikely  that  the 
private  sector  coxild  handle  this  load — 
but  if  this  happens — there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies will  write  policies  only  In  cases 
where  the  risk  is  minimal. 

That  is  understandable.  The  private 
insurance  company  is  going  to  be  very, 
very  careful  what  kind  of  insurance  it 
writes.  Therefore,  where  the  investment 
is  needed  the  most,  the  Insurance  will  be 
available  the  least. 

This  would  mean  that  multinational 
corporations  would  end  up  investing  only 
in  the  more  prosperous  and  stable  de- 
veloping countries.  This  would  deprive 
Investment  benefits  to  the  countries  most 
in  need  of  them. 

Those  are  the  reasons  that  I  have 
noted  for  my  support  of  the  amendments 
being  offered  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts). 
He  has  made  his  own  argument  and  has 
made  it  more  convincingly  and  brilliantly 
than  I  could  ever  do. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  I  or  any  of  the  others  who 
support  these  amendments  would  deny 
that  the  committee,  particularly  the  sub- 
committee, has  done  some  extraor- 
dinarily good  work  In  reviewing  this 
program  and  in  pointing  out  some  of  its 
excesses  and  abuses. 

My  argument  Is  th»t  we  ought  to  try 
to  remedy  those  excesses  and  abuses  and 
not  design  any  kind  of  program  that 
would  ultimately  chaUenge  the  belleva- 
bility  and  the  survival  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  Act. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  do.  I  have  heard  no 
evidence  that  indicates,  for  example,  that 
the  private  Investment  corporation  could 
or  would  take  this  over.  We  hear  asser- 
tions that  they  would.  However,  we  do 
not  have  the  evidence.  Yet  there  is  a 
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considerable  amount  of  evidence  that 
the  program,  as  presently  constituted, 
even  with  its  weaknesses  and  the  limita- 
tions has  served  the  national  interest  and 
has  served  it  well. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out  that  even  with  the 
losses  contemplated,  those  losses  as  they 
relate  to  the  amount  of  InveL-ment, 
particularly  when  that  investment  goes 
to  coimtries  where  there  would  have  been 
no  Investment  or  no  appreciable  amount 
without  OPIC,  are  minimal. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  amendment  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  upon  It  favorably. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  time  he  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  just  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
Humphrey  has  had  vast  experience  in 
Government,  and  indeed  in  the  Presi- 
dency as  an  oflftce,  and  his  opinion,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  very,  very  Important  one. 
Therefore,  I  am  deeply  pleased  that  he 
has  joined  in  the  position  which  a  group 
of  us.  Including  myself,  have  taken  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am.  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time,  as  I  understand  Senators 
would  like  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  shortly.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  concluding  argument 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  illu- 
sion that  the  investment  guarantee 
program  is  self-sustaining,  or  as  pres- 
ently administered,  that  It  can  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  ciurent  premiiun  income. 
Rather,  it  is  a  program  heavily  subsidized 
by  direct  appropriations  of  tax  money. 
The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  we 
wish  to  continue  pubUc  subsidy  to  pri- 
vate investment  abroad,  particularly 
that  investment  which  has  been  made  by 
the  largest  American  corporations,  that 
are  quite  capable  of  insuring  themselves 
or  paying  adequate  premiiuns  for  policies 
that  are  based  upon  sound  commercial 
.  principles. 

That  is  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  only 
issue,  insofar  as  this  committee  bill  is 
concerned. 

It  is  relevant,  then,  to  consider  who 
are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this  sub- 
sidized program.  When  OPIC  was  first 
proposed  in  1969,  it  was  alleged  that 
more  flexible  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram would  lead  to  its  being  more  widely 
used  by  medium-sized  U.S.  businesses 
rather  than  the  largest  ones.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  As  with  the  AID- 
admhiistered  program  before  It,  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  Investment 
guarantee  program,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  AID  or  OPIC.  have  been  com- 
panies on  the  "Fortune  Five  Himdred" 
list  of  the  largest  U.S.  corporations. 

I  can  feature  some  kind  of  argument 
being  made  in  favor  of  a  publicly  subsi- 
dized program  for  small  companies  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay  commercial  rates 
for  insurance  offered  by  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  persuaded  by  such  an  argu- 
ment, but  at  least  I  can  understand  how 
such  an  argument  might  be  made.  The 


fact  Is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
facts.  This  program  has  not  stimulated 
small  business  to  invest  abroad.  It  con- 
tinues to  ^e  a  program  that  is  primarily 
directed  toward  the  biggest  American 
corporations,  and  I  cannot  possibly 
justify  subsidizing  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions with  public  tax  money. 

The  distinction  of  users  under  the 
OPIC  administration  varies  hardly  at  all 
from  that  of  AID:  Under  OPIC  admin- 
istration, 79  percent  of  all  insurance 
issued  went  to  corporations  on  the  For- 
tune 500  list,  while  under  AID  admin- 
istration the  percentage  was  78  percent. 
Thus,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
this  program  is  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  America's  largest  multinational 
corporations — companies  which  can  cer- 
tainly afford  to  self-insure  or  pay  pre- 
miums based  upon  sound  commercial 
insurance  principles. 

Similarly,  we  found  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings  that  OPIC-Insured  invest- 
ment, like  that  of  AID  before  it,  tended 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few 
countries.  In  terms  of  geographic  cover- 
age, imder  AID  management  57  percent 
of  the  coverages  issued  by  AID  were  con- 
centrated in  eight  countries;  under  OPIC 
management  the  degree  of  concentration 
has  been  even  greater,  since  83.3  percent 
of  Its  Issued  coverage  has  been  concen- 
trated in  eight  countries.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. The  tendency  of  investment  to 
come  from  a  limited  number  of  com- 
panies and  to  flow  to  a  limited  number 
of  countries  seems  to  have  a  momentum 
of  its  own  which  is  not  changed  by  the 
availability  of  political  risk  insurance. 

As  I  listen  to  the  arguments  made  here 
by  such  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  as  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  I  am  transported  back 
to  the  1950's,  when  these  propositions 
were  put  forward  as  articles  of  faith 
that  no  one  must  question,  because  they 
were  the  pillars  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  is  no  longer  the 
decade  of  the  1950's.  We  have  had  20 
years  of  experience,  and  more.  We  have 
had  an  opportimity  to  test  these  postures. 
We  no  longer  have  to  respect  them  as 
articles  of  faith.  And  when  you  put  these 
postulates  to  the  test,  they  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

Are  we  just  going  to  stand  here  on  this 
floor  and  repeat  old  aximns  because  they 
fit  like  old  shoes  because  there  is  a  cer- 
tain comfort  and  reassurance  in  repeat- 
ing them  or  are  we  going  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  facts  as  we  have  found  them, 
and  test  the  axioms  against  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  a  generation? 

If  we  are  going  to  do  the  reasonable 
thing,  and  look  to  the  facts,  the  princi- 
pal justification  for  the  OPIC  program 
Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  foreign  policy  Justification  for 
this  program,  which  was  that  It  would 
spread  American  private  Investment 
throughout  the  Third  World,  and  thus 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  South  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  truth  Is  that  that  has 
not  happened.  The  concentration  of  this 
insurance  is  even  greater  under  OPIC 
than  It  was  imder  AID.  There  has  been 
no  spreading  of  American  private  in- 


vestment, and  there  will  not  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  we  stand  here  and 
invoke  pious  axiom.  It  has  not  happened. 
Thus,  the  committee  could  find  no 
basis  in  fact  for  the  principal  foreign 
policy  justification  for  OPIC;  namely, 
that  it  stimulates  the  spread  of  Ameri- 
can private  investment  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  world.  The  proof  rebuts 
the  contention. 

So  we  were  left,  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
whether  the  program,  as  it  sometimes 
alleged,  helps  to  assure  the  U.S.  economy 
of  secure,  American-owTied  sources  of 
raw  materials  abroad.  Here  again,  the 
evidence  seems  to  suggest  just  the  op- 
posite effect.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the 
concentration  of  this  insurance  risk  in 
places  like  Jamaica,  Guyana,  and  Chile 
has  exposed  the  program  to  such  undue 
risks  that  today  OPIC  has  abandoned 
the  policy  of  insuring  American  compa- 
nies that  want  to  invest  in  minerals  or  In 
petroleum  or  other  natural  resources. 

So  once  again,  instead  of  standing 
here  repeating  this  kind  of  postulate  as 
if  it  had  some  kind  of  catechlsmal  effect 
upon  our  mental  processes  to  produce  a 
knee-jerk  reaction,  something  we  are 
familiar  with  which  gets  us  back  in  the 
old  familiar  rut  of  voting  for  certain  old 
and  familiar  propositions,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

It  simply  cannot  be  argued,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  that  this  program  helps 
the  United  States  to  obtain  a  secure 
source  of  raw  materials  from  abroad. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  should  be  rejected.  I 
think  that  its  adoption  would  mean  that 
the  requirements  that  give  us  some  assur- 
ance that  this  Government  program  will 
be  transferred  to  the  private  Insurance 
community  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  would  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  in 
which  Congress  would  express  the  hope 
that  within  the  next  6  years,  OPIC  will 
find  it  possible  to  work  out  arrangements 
with  the  private  insurance  community 
that  will  permit  it  to  confine  its  future 
role  to  reinsurance  while  the  private 
companies  accupy  the  frontline. 

If  we  take  the  pieces  that  remain  in 
this  bill  and  fold  them,  we  will  be  gum- 
ming that  proposition  for  the  next  5  or 
6  years  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
when  OPIC  turns  up  at  the  end  of  the 
6-year  period  that  it  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  negotiating  its  own  liquidation. 
Conunon  experience,  I  think,  will  bear 
that  out.  So  we  presented  a  bill  that  can 
accomplish  its  purpose.  But  if  we  remove 
the  minimal  requirement  for  perform- 
ance of  this  transition  problem  from  the 
bill,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  become  a 
mockery,  an  empty  shell,  and  we  will  be 
left  with  no  reasonable  sissurance  that 
this  transition  will,  in  fact,  be  effectual. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

OPIC  AS  A  SIGNTTICANT  INVESTMKNT 
INClrNTlVK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  alle- 
gation has  been  made  that  OPIC  does 
not  provide  a  significant  incentive  for 
Investment  In  the  jwUtlcally  risky  devel- 
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oping   nations,   and   that  these   invest-  without  aome  protection   against  risks   of  Construction   of  port   facilities 

ments    would    go    ahead    even    without  ^^'^  foreign  government  expropriation  and         (Malaysia)    ♦3,000,000 

OPIC.  There  Is  ample  evidence  to  the  ^^I^^^^T'f^^l,  !??°Jr"^."^^'  7%  r"'**  Meat   packing    (Malagasy   Re- 

rnnfrarv  not  have  proceeded  further." — Carl  J.  Flaps,         public)    600,000 

^V^57.'         .      1.0        ^ .     i.      J        ^  i.1.  Vice  President — Oovemment  Relsftlons                Cattle  ranch  (Brazil)  ___ _.          250.000 

OPIC  Is  a  Significant  factor  in  Whether  Alcoa,  Costa  Rica:  Alooa  did  not  sign  grant          ,            ,                ^     ^ , 

or  not  U.S.  investors  actually  do  go  for-  of  performance  until  ajsured  of  OPIC  con-  *  recent  survey  by  OPIC  of  a  sampling  of 

ward  with  Investment  plans  in  the  devel-  tract.  companies  which  have  been  rejected  for  in- 

oping  nations.  This  is  particularly  true  Brown  Bros.  Harrlman   (Copper  Mining).  thatTv^^^Jf.fJ^nt.if''J!^^^^'f^  indicates 

Of  investments  by  smaller  U.S.  compa-  PhUlppln^:     insurance    contract    required  f^^^'tU^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^ 

nles,  by  large  companies  going  Into  more  P'^^^W    .iSricf '  (Reelonal .  •   investor  nnaW*.  *^«  investments  not  made.  This  is  true  Judg- 

Y'^^^^'-^y^'T^^^  fields  such  as  mln-  to  pr^e^'^thoS^'^n^lcing  and*tnsuf^  e  '^^  ^-^  b/,f «  ---^^  «'  «>ntracts  and  tie 

Ing,  by  both  large  and  small  banks  and  included  in  total  finance  package  proposed  doUar  investment. 

other  financial  institutions  whose  ten-  ouif  ou,  Korea:  insurance  was  a  precon-  Mr    McGEE    Mr   President    also  too 

dency  otherwise  would  be  to  lend  to  proj-  dition  for  making  the  investment.  frequently  overlooked  is  the  important 

ects  In  Europe.  Pflzer.  Korea:    Pflzer-s  Board  of  Directors  rrrn^^T^,^  hroQHt>cr    i-^    «f    r^DTr«    li^vl 

Obviously,    each   Investment   must  be  made  the  obtaining  of  an  OPIC  contract  a  !^T?;  thPP<[^vlQRn'.  tt2  nSvi^VJ^" 

commercially  feasible  but  this  commer-  precondition  to  their  investment.  v^Jlt^f^oc   1^   Jl  '  ^f "  P'^.Yf^  ^'^- 

clal   attractiveness   can   be   ^v   over-  Englehard  Minerals,  Bolivia:  Commitment  vestment   was    a    venture   into   the   un- 

^i^/hJTHo  t^ITh.oI  H^c  Ir^lL^rfn  ^  "^«  Government  of  Bolivia  withheld  untU  known  in  such  countries  as  Korea  and 

come  by  the  political  risks  inherenttn  qpic  contracts  were  executed.  India.  The  first  American  companies  to 

doing  business  hi  the  poor  countrifs.  The  commercial  Credit,  Israel:  Availability  of  become    Interested    in    Investments    In 

result  often  is  that  the  investment  does  specific  risk  insurance  was  a  major  consid-  these  countries  have  stated  that  they 

not  go  forward.  In  these  cases,  OPIC's  eratlon  in  persuading  commercial  Credit's  ^Quld  not  have  invested  thprp  wltJinnt 

insurance   Is  a  sine  qua   non   for  many  Board  of  Directors  to  make  company's  first  OPTP    in^nrnn^P  ^p\f^n^fr?rt    w«t 

investors  investment  in  LDC.  "^-^^  insurance.  These  insured  invest- 

Thls  aieniflcant  role  for  OPIC  insur-  Paiconbridge,  Dominican  Republic:   Pal-  ments  both  expand  local  markets  and 

ancrhimSvfn^S^ntelsclSir^  oonbridge    lawyer    represented    that    they  call  attention  to  the  host  country  among 

2f)^fi?  i^^Q7i^i^^Lc  T^fi^««!^i  ^°'^'^  '^°*  ^  *^i«  ^  ^  forward  If  insurance  other  investors,  as  well  as  expand  mar- 

dlcated  by  a  1971  Business  totemational  was  not  avauabie.  m  connection  with  the  kete  for  U.S.  exports, 

survey  of  U.S.  companies  with  invest-  very  large  debt  for  the  project,  the  lending  Now,   OPIC  Is  beginning  to  play   a 

ments  abroad,  mnety-three  percent  of  institution  wanted  guaranties.  eround-breakine  role  in  othpr  ronntrlPs 

the  companies  responding  said  poUtlcal  Aipart.  Alcoa.  Revere.  Jamaica:  During  the  £     wWch      Sv  Jtment     iS     b^r^ine 

risk  insurance  was  either  a  necessity  or  »«=ond  round  expansion  aid  attempted  to  ^„„!lr7^",w  fJo.iHil    L  iLoi  tXo^! 

desirable  for  its  foreign  investment  oper-  "><),"'=«  I'^/urance  below  requested  amounts  J'^^fJ^^'^S^y  t^  iti^iJfnti^^^^ 

-Hons  and/or  refuse  insurance  altogether.  The  com-  aevelop,   OPIC   is    attempting   to   foster 

Tr,  o^H4t4««    +H««i  o«>  «,»««  .t,^i«,.  panles  wei-e  already  substantially  committed  more  investment  in  countries  relatively 

*.t^J;i»o  -PkI-I  T5^A\:J^Sr^^  -fri^  "^"^  vigorously  resisted  efforts  to  reduce  In-  neglected  by  investment  patterns  of  the 

examples    where   hivestors    have    stated  surance  by  threatening  to  refuse  signing  loan  past 

that  without  Insurance  they  would  not  commitments  if  instu-ance  was  withheld.  Thus    OPIC  is  a  sitniflcant  and   im- 
have  been  able  to  make  their  invest-  Philadelphia    National    Bank.    Thailand:  nnS irientive  f or  US  i?^^^ 
ments.  There  are  also  numerous  exam-  i^an  for  purchase  of  Thai  tankers  would  fhp     rt;„^,5^nr  nln^Sc      iS^^f^^^^ 
pies  of  planned  projects  which  were  not  h»I«  ^"^len  through  if  insurance  was  refused,  i^vf.^v'^^.t  fn  1-  «S.«?t  «l^  i^ 
made  due  to  the  unavallabilltv  of  OPIC  Collcraft.    China:    Controller   stated    that  ^"^^^   ^^^  ^"  ^^^  significant  and  im- 
Su^?e     I    hlv^ivS2^miitStive  ^^^  president   would    not    Invest   overseas  Portant    for    America'6    domestic    econ- 
^^2U  ti^L^J^IZ^  THI?  <r  ''^"'°"*  °"C  insurance.  omy-her  jobs  and  her  balance  of  pay- 
examples  of  the  importance  of  the  in-  Abbey    Etna    Machine    Company,    India:  ments. 

^)!^'^,L™!IT  ^a^^  ?w    I^iy-^  on  ^^'^^  ^*°*  ?"'^^  °^  *  consortium  of  some  Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 

companies    and    request    that    they    be  20  American  investors.  ...  We  are  positive  attention  of  mv  collpaffups  t.n  a  1ptl.pr  I 

made  part  of  the  record  at  this  time.  that  the  majority  of  these  investors  would  JeSirr^ei?^  f?om  Mr  Paul^^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey  ^ot  have  made  an  equity  investment  with-  ^^'SeTSlSiSiTf  Sco^rpfne?  Co 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  «"*  «^«  insurance  coverages  inherent  In  your  ^^  J^^^S  hr^^Lv^hliian^^  JWp 

as  follows  •  Contracts  of  Guarantee.  We  believe  that  the  ^^  his  letter  he  seriously  challenges  the 

SmivrT  Contracts   of   Guarantee   sponsored  lay   the  argument  that  OPIC  insurance  is  not  an 

■s,!^-^^     ♦K.*     ..»^.«~.^*     .„.-»» »  A.I.D.   Is  a   necessary   requirement   for  any  important  consideration  for  private  com- 

wo^d  no?ha?e  LcSS^^Plc  r^  m  ^^^T  ^"'''^f "  Investor  planning  to  make  panles  contemplating  investments  In  for- 

wouid  not  nave  occurred  IT  OPIC  (AID)   in-  a    dollar    Investment    In    developing    coun-  pljm  conntrip"?    T  think  this  ipttpr  <thoii1ri 

surance  or  financing  had  not  been  as8u«Kl.  trles.-^ohn   J.  Mullen,   President  ^J'^ll^v' f «  f Wo  K«^t  !     u  ^T^l- 

Kaiser  Engineers,  Venezuela:  "The  Polltl-  Intercontinental  Hotels.  Woridwlde-  "With  r^°^  interest  tO  this  body  M  It  passes 
cal  Risk  Insurance  Program  Is  highly  valued  overseas  commitments  so  widely  scattered  JUugment  on  the  legislation  pending  be- 
by  the  affiliated   Kaiser   companies,   and   In  and    hotels    operating    under    such    varying  ^^'<^^  it. 

many  caaea  haa  facUltated  Inveatmenu  In  conditions,   we  feel   very  strongly   that  we  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 

lesa-developed    countries   which   would   not  need  the  protection  which  OPIC  programs  tire    text    of    Mr.    Baldwin's    letter    be 

^M.^^"o!^.^,wT^^I^^'^^•  T""^^'  P'O'l*!®'  *°<^  1^  '«  »"  important  factor  In  our  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

^e^^ttT^DTlT^^iN^°-?^r'ovpr«n  f**'^''^'^  ^  establish  projects  in  the  develop-  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

Kendecott    Copper,    Chile.      -The    overall  tag  nations."— Reynolds  Burgund.  Staff  Vice  wa.s  ordprwi  to  bp  nrirtf«i  in  thP  RFrnpti 

agreement  is  contingent  upon  enabling  legls-  President— Development  was  oraerea  W  DC  pnmea  in  tne  KECORD, 

latlon  by  the  ChUean  Congress,  investment  IntematloiuO  Nickel,  Indonesia:  Insurance  ^  follows:                       ^ 

guarantees  by  the  Uj8.  Agency  for  Interna-  la   a   very    Important   aonsideration    in   the  „        _             _,  „           Janu.^rt   16,   1974. 

tlonal  Development,  certain  tax  rulings,  and  company's  investment  decision,  and  the  proJ-  „  i^   Edward  W.  Brooke 

favorable    action    by    International    lending  act  haa  been  postponed  Indefinitely  due  to  ^„   \-t         r^r, 

agencies."— Frank    B.    MUllken.    President,  the  lack   of  avaUabiUty   of   Insurance    The  ^"i^^^Sjon.  DC      ■       I  ,^    „ 

(Letter  to  shareholders)  company  is  conttautag  to  try  to  obtain  such  „  ^^  Senator  Brooke  :  The  Senate  Foreign 

Seaboard  Allied  MUling,  Africa,  Latta  Amer-  Insurance  through  either  OPIC  or  Its  Cans-  ««latlons  Committee  is  presently  reevaluat- 

Ica:  "Were  it  not  for  the  avaUablllty  of  OPIC  dlan  counterpart,  or  bath  '^^^  ^^®  ^^-^^^  ^'^  merits  of  the  Overseas 

programs,  we  would  not  be  involved  In  five  Union  Oil.  Korea:  Location  of  project  site  TT^J^^  Investment   Corporation    fOPIC).   a 

developing  nations  (Nigeria,  Liberia.  Sierra  within  35  miles  of  North  Korea  rendered  in-  F^    Government  corporation  active  in  the 

L©one,  Guyana,  and  Ecuador) .  As  a  medium-  surance  critical  insurance  of  private  Inveetments  abroad,  prl- 

alzad  company  . . .  tacentlve  programs  such  as  Listed  below  are  a  few  additional  planned  ^H!^'  ,a«al°st^  the    risk    of    expropriation. 

those  offered  by  OPIC  make  it  possible  for  us  investments   representative   of  those   which  ^""^  ^}^  conducts  lending  activities,  gen- 

to  invest  in  countries  where  political  risks  were  cancelled  and  not  made  as  a  result  of  ^'"^"j'   ^"  support   of   new   ventures   In   less 

muBt  be  considered  along  with  the  economic  oPIC    refusal    to    grant    insurance    for    the  ^^^^e^ope**   countries.   These   ventures   often 

factors    which    enter    Into    business    decl-  projects-  represent    partnerships    between    American 

Blons." — ^Richard  Myers,  Executive  Vice  Pres-  1  ^J^d  local  capital,  as  In  our  case. 

Ident  Loans     to     credit     Institutions  Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  OPIC,  alleg- 

Oreyhound,  Korea:  "Our  first  step  in  eval-          (Venezuela) $17,000,000  ing  in  substance  that  OPIC  is  largely  un- 

uatlng  this  Investment  opportunity  was  to  Grain        warehousing        (Thai-  necessary  and  ineffective,  that  Its  purposes 

determine  tf  we  could  obtata  reasonable  se-         land)    6,600,000  would  be  better  fulfilled  by  private  instltu- 

ounty  guarantees  from  governmental  sources.     Diamond  mining  (Lesotho) 8, 000,  000  tlons,  and  that  It  abets  the  export  of  Amer- 
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lean  Jobs  by  large   multinational   corpora- 
tions. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  Scott  Paper 
Company  with  OPIC,  we  strongly  disagree 
with  this  critique.  We  carry  OPIC  Insursince 
for  our  investments  In  several  so-called  third 
world  nations.  The  availability  of  such  pro- 
tection Is  a  major  factor  In  the  decision  to 
operate  In  these  countries,  which  in  many 
instances  present  potential  risks  which  pri- 
vate Investors  alone  cannot  reasonably  as- 
sume wholly.  We  are  unaware  of  any  privat« 
insurance  carriers  who  could  provide  similar 
surety,  which  Is  understandable  because  the 
nature  of  these  risks  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
actuarial  evaluation. 

For  similar  reasons,  adequate  capital  on 
reasonable  terms  is  frequently  unavailable 
for  Investment  In  these  countries.  Here,  too, 
we  have  benefited  slgnlflcantly  from  OPIC 
activities,  specifically  their  project  loan  pro- 
gram. Our  Investment  by  Its  nature  is  long 
term,  yet  the  international  capital  markets 
are  primarily  short  and  medium  term.  OPIC's 
approach  enabled  us  to  fl.nance  a  major  proj- 
ect In  Brazil  on  terms  suited  to  the  ven- 
ture's ability  to  repay.  No  other  lender  of- 
fered what  we  required  In  this  particular 
case.  At  the  same  time,  we  found  OPIC  to 
be  professional  and  business-like.  We  were 
required  to  agree  to  a  number  of  covenants 
providing  for  appropriate  equity  capital, 
worktag  funds,  limitations  on  Indebtedness, 
management  assistance  to  the  venture,  and 
other  provisions  lenders  normally  seek.  In 
Short,  the  OPIC  programs  seem  to  us  to  be 
either  unnecessary  nor  ineffective,  nor  a  well- 
dressed  grant-in-aid.  Instead,  they  are  an 
Important  support  service  for  private  ven- 
tures In  the  less  developed  world. 

Another  Important  misconception  Is  the 
argument  that  OPIC  abets  the  export  of 
American  Jobs  by  encouraging  tavestment 
abroad.  If  we,  and  many  companies  like  us. 
did  not  tavest  abroad,  the  foreign  markets 
would  not  be  served  from  the  Unitsd  States. 
They  would  simply  be  lost  to  us,  and  so  would 
the  attendant  benefits  to  our  balance  of 
payments  from  taterest  and  dividend  In- 
oome,  to  our  American  shareholders  from 
increased  earnings  per  share,  to  many  of 
our  employees  who  work  In  our  taternatlonal 
operations,  to  American  capital  goods  pro- 
ducers who  supply  a  share  of  the  equip- 
ment Installed  abroad,  and  to  many  other 
similar  faertors  In  the  American  economy  who 
directly  or  Indirectly  are  tavolved  In  the 
International  Investment  process.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  wide^read  lack  of  the  alterna- 
tive to  foreign  investment — supplying  the 
foreign  market  from  here — ere  generally  se- 
vere import  restrictions  by  many  developing 
countries  because  of  chronic  payments  def- 
icits; or,  as  In  our  case,  adverse  economics. 
'  Low  unit  value,  high  bulk  items,  like  Sootfs 
well  known  products,  cannot  be  shipped  any 
great  distance  and  still  b«  price  competi- 
tively. 

For  all  the  reasons  we  have  discussed,  the 
programs  of  OPIC  are  neceasary  and  desir- 
able If  we  and  many  other  American  oom- 
panles  wish  to  participate  In  a  considerable 
portion  of  world  markets,  and  h<^>e  to  see 
these  markets  develop  at  least  In  part  on  a 
private  enterprise  basis.  We  therefore  urge 
you  to  support  a  continuation  of  ttoe  insxir- 
anc«  and  financing  activities  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  O.  Baldwik. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

CXX 360— Part  4 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  970  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (.Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  w^as  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 
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YKAS — 18 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Moss 

Allen 

Pong 

Packwood 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Both 

Beall 

Griffln 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Qurney 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Hansen 

StafTord 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Stennis 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Tatt 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Javits 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Ttmney 

Domenici 

McClure 

Welcker 

Domlnick 

McGee 

NAYS— 46 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bible 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Nelson 

Byrd, 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Percy 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Cook 

McClellan 

Scott, 

Cranston 

McGovern 

WUliamL. 

Eagleton 

Mdntyre 

Stevenson 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hart 

Metsenbaum 

Williams 

NQT  VOTING— a 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Buckley 

Pulbright 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  970) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Uie  smiend- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  BTl 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  U  so  ordered;  and,  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  i 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  | 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  everything  through  the  period  on  line 
14,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  amount  of  reinsurance  liabilities 
which  the  Corporation  may  incur  under  thU 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  $800,000 .000  ta 
any  one  year  and  shall  not  exceed  at  any 
one  time  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  Insurance  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  issue  pursuant  to  section  235 
(a)(1).  All  such  reinsurance  shall  require 
that  the  reinsured  party  retain  for  his  own 
account  specified  portions  of  liability, 
whether  first  loss  or  otherwise,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  endeavor  to  Increase  such  un- 
relnsured  exposures  to  the  maximum  extent 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.". 

Mr.  JA\'TrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  request  with  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Javits,  and  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chxtrch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  40  min- 
utes, the  division  and  control  of  the  time 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  to  get  on  with  this  busi- 
ness. I  will  do  my  best  to  cooperate.  This 
is  the  final  amendment  I  have. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  issue 
of  reinsurance.  The  whole  question  boils 
down  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  con- 
dition written  into  the  committee  bill  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  on  the 
matter  of  reinsurance,  shall  stay  in  the 
bill  or  whether  it  shall  not. 

If  Members  will  follow  me,  the  matter 
can  be  understood  quickly.  The  provision 
Is  contained  at  page  7,  lines  10  through 
14  of  the  biU.  The  provision  reads  as 
follows : 

The  reinsured  party  will  absorb  in  any  one 
year  a  loss  equal  to  at  least  SO  per  centum 
of  the  face  value  of  all  the  Insurance  it  has 
outstanding  in  the  country  In  which  It  has 
Issued  the  most  Insiu^oice  subject  to  rehi' 
surance  by  the  Corporation. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  for  reinsurance  liabilities  of  $600 
minion  which  the  Corporation  can  as- 
sume in  any  one  year,  but  that  the  ag- 
gregate roof  of  all  reinsuraiuse  shall  not 
exceed  $12  bllUon.  The  basic  OPIC 
measures  gives  a  roof  on  reinsurance  of 
$7.5  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  will  suspend.  The  Senator  is  en 
titled  to  be  heard.  The  Servitors  who  wish 
to  hold  conversations  will  please  go  to 
the  closikroom.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
OPIC  legislation  has  a  celling  on  reln< 
surance  of  $7.5  billion.  That  ceiling  is 
upped  by  the  committee  bill  to  $12  bil- 
lion with  the  condition  I  just  expressed. 
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The  amendment  cuts  back  the  $12  bil- 
lion to  $7.5  billion,  as  I  believe  and  those 
who  Join  with  me  believe  that  the  $7.5 
billion  \s  adequate  for  the  purpose  of 
relnsiirance. 

But  the  amendment  does  eliminate  one 
provision  which  I  have  just  read,  and 
that  Is  that  the  insurance  company 
which  has  reinsurance  has  a  deductible 
In  respect  of  that  reinsurance;  that  Is,  it 
cannot  collect  from  OPIC  on  that  rein- 
surance, more  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  Insurance  it  has  outstanding 
In  the  country  in  which  it  has  Issued  the 
most  insurance,  subject  to  reinsurance  by 
the  corporatioD. 

What  we  contend,  all  other  arguments 
In  respect  of  OPIC  having  been  made,  is 
that,  first,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  biU 
to  introduce  Insorance  coverage  into  this 
section  will  be  nullified  by  this  particular 
condition  on  OPIC  reinsurance  because 
insurance  companies  simply  will  not  ac- 
cept this  condition,  again  for  the  same 
reason  the  previous  amendment  was 
carried,  that  it  just  represents  an  im- 
possibility and,  therefore,  that  OPIC  will 
be  unable  to  get  the  a  basic  insurance 
we  want  it  to  get  through  division  with 
private  insurance  companies  because  it  is 
unable  to  meet  the  condition  the  legisla- 
tion would  call  for  in  respect  of  reinsur- 
ance. That  is  the  essential  point  respect- 
ing the  matter. 

I  wish  to  refer  speclflcally  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  OPIC  in  this  particular 
matter.  They  feel  that  private  insurance 
companies  that  have  studied  the  com- 
mittee bill  simply  find  the  reinsurance 
section  imacceptable  to  them. /Unless  It 
Is  changed  they  will  not  write  toy  polit- 
ical risk  insurance.  ^0^^ 

The  company  most  proadffently  men- 
tioned, the  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  has 
said: 

The  propoeed  legislation  st^ulates  the 
amount  of  reinsurance  coverage  which  In  our 
opinion  are  inadeqxiate  and  stipulatlona  that 
are  unrealistic. 

I  call  the  continuing  liability  of  in- 
surance companies  "deductibles"  but 
they  call  them  "retentions,"  but  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  If  the  desire  is  to 
bring  about  a  system  by  which  private  in- 
surance companies  Insure  these  investors, 
subject  to  reinsurance  by  OPIC,  we  must 
have  a  realistic  OPIC  plan  and  this  plan, 
according  to  the  very  insurance  com- 
pany that  is  being  constantly  cited  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  regard  to  reinsurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLDWAiM).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  those  with  me  do  not  believe, 
that  in  this  matter  we  should  tie  one 
hand  behind  our  backs  immediately  as 
we  go  back  to  seek  private  insurance 
coverage  by  being  unable  at  least  to  give 
adequate  and  satisfactory  reinsurance 
which  will  attract  new  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  deal. 

In  addition,  we  point  out  that  the 
$7.5  billion  is  a  more  realistic  figure,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  putting  the  figure 
at  the  $12  billion  level,  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  do. 


Finally,  we  point  to  the  example  of 
the  only  insurance  company  which  they 
have  been  able  to  get  to  share  these  risks, 
to  wit,  Lloyds,  and  the  experience  from 
Lloyds  indicates  in  the  reinsurance  ar- 
rangements with  them  that  this  part  of 
the  committee  bill  will  Immediately  in- 
validate any  expectation  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  Lloyds  and  cause  them  to 
cancel. 

For  all  those  reasons,  and  again  fol- 
lowing the  concept  of  this  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  phase  OPIC  out  of  direct 
guarantees  and  into  a  reinsurance  role, 
if  it  is  going  to  do  that  at  least  the  re- 
insurance role  should  be  noted  in  the 
committee  bill. 

For  these  reasons  we  say  the  Senate 
should  approve  the  amendment  which 
strikes  those  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  remove  the  de- 
ductible provision  from  the  reinsurance 
section.  It  would  allow  OPIC,  if  negotia- 
tions with  private  insurance  companies 
were  to  so  proceed,  to  repay  private  in- 
surance companies  almost  100  percent 
of  any  loss  they  sustained  in  insuring 
political  risks  abroad.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  result  in  OPIC  shar- 
ing its  premiums  with  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  and  at  the  same  time 
would  leave  OPIC  continuing  to  bear 
nearly  all  of  the  risk  of  loss. 

The  one  concern  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  bill  should  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  any  participation  by  the 
private  insurance  companies  bona  fide. 
The  last  thing  we  want  is  window  dress- 
ing for  the  OPIC  problem  creating  an  il- 
lusion that  private  insurance  companies 
are  engaged  while  the  fact  is  that  the 
risk  continues  to  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  reinsurance  role.  With  that 
in  mind,  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  formula  in  the  bill  is  very  sound.  It 
should  not  be  deleted.  It  requires  that 
anj'  insurance  company  which  is  rein- 
sured by  OPIC,  must  bear  a  loss  equal  to 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  face  value 
of  the  insurance  it  has  outstanding  in 
that  country  in  which  it  has  the  largest 
amount  of  insurance. 

For  example,  if  a  private  insurance 
company  has  purchased  from  OPIC  re- 
insm-ance  with  a  face  value  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  countries  A,  B,  and  C,  and  for 
$100  million  in  country  D,  the  deductible 
would  equal  $50  million  per  year.  Under 
the  bill  the  private  Insurance  company 
in  this  example  must  pay — in  any  1 
year— the  first  $50  million  of  loss  it  sus- 
tains. 

This  deductible  does  not,  as  claimed  by 
Senator  Javfts,  demand  too  much  of 
private  insurance  companies.  It  rein- 
sures private  insurance  companies 
against  global  catastrophy  such  as  a  con- 
tinental war  or  a  wave  of  expropriations 
in  several  countries  In  1  year.  But  it 
means  that  private  insurance  companies 
will  bear  a  significant  share  of  losses  be- 


fore OPIC's  reinsurance  becomes  opera- 
tive, thus  insuring  careful  evaluation  by 
the  private  companies  of  the  riskiness  of 
their  Insurance. 

But  the  reinsurance  formula  does 
more  than  simply  keep  the  Government 
from  paying  every  time  there  is  a  small 
claim. 

The  deductible  formula  contained  In 
ovu"  bill  encoiu^ges  the  private  Insurance 
companies  to  spread  their  insurance 
over  projects  in  as  many  different  coun- 
tries as  possible.  It  encourages  them  not 
to  concentrate  their  projects  in  one 
country  or  in  only  a  few  countries,  as 
OPIC  has  done.  Thus,  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  will  wish  to  spread  their 
Insurance  fairly  evenly  over  as  many 
countries  as  possible  If  this  amendment 
Is  defeated.  They  will  not  get  into  a  situ- 
ation like  OPIC's.  OPIC  has  issued  85 
percent  of  its  insurance  for  projects  in 
eight  coimtries  and  over  one-seventh  of 
all  of  OPIC's  outstanding  insurance  is 
for  one  country — Jamaica. 

If  the  bauxite  investment  in  Jamaica 
were  to  be  expropriated,  all  of  OPIC's  in- 
siirance  reserves  would  be  used  up  and 
about  $350  million  of  U.S.  Treasury 
funds  would  have  to  be  used  because  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  clause  in  the  In- 
surance contracts. 

So  the  committee  sought  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  undue  concentration  of  the  Insur- 
ance risk  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
certain  that  the  assmnption  of  the  front- 
line risk  by  private  InBiurance  companies 
was  bona  fide. 

If  we  eliminate  this  protection  In  the 
bill,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  seeks  to  do,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
win  have  opened  the  door  to  an  arrange- 
ment between  OPIC  and  the  private  In- 
surance companies  wiiere  the  real  risk 
will  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  very  heavy  slice  of  the 
premiums  given  to  the  private  Insurance 
companies  Involved. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  the  Senate 
wants  to  do.  I  think  we  take  a  very  seri- 
ous risk  that  that  wIU  happen  if  we  strike 
this  protective  language  from  the  bill 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  retain  the 
language,  we  can  be  certain  not  only  that 
the  participation  by  the  private  com- 
panies will  be  bona  fide,  but  we  will  also 
tend  to  spread  the  program  over  a  larger 
number  of  countries,  which  was  the  for- 
eign policy  objective  that  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  adopted  OPIC  in  the  first  place. 

For  those  two  reasons,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  Inadvis- 
able for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  argument  just  made  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  biU  is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening  all  afternoon — the  theory  is 
that  we  can  lay  down  a  mandate  and 
that  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  We 
are  trj'ing  to  get  insurance  companies  to 
get  into  this  deal — the  Senate  has  pretty 
well  made  that  clear  in  its  voting — and 
in  order  to  get  them  in,  we  cannot  tie  the 
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hands  of  the  agency  In  working  out  a 
deal. 

Those  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  case  feel 
that  Marshall  Mays  is  an  able  man  and 
that  he  can  work  it  out  if  we  give  him 
a  mandate  which  he  has  any  chance  of 
carrjdng  through ;  and  he — not  I  but  he — 
says  that  this  is  absolutely  impossible. 
He  cannot  see  an  Insurance  company 
that  Is  going  to  do  It.  Perhaps  he  will 
be  able  to  work  out  something  with  in- 
surtmce  company  A  or  B,  and  not  with 
insurance  company  C,  D,  E,  and  P;  but  If 
we  write  this  restriction  Into  the  legisla- 
tion, we  are  telling  him  in  advance  he 
cannot  do  it. 

So,  again.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  amendment — and  even  more 
so,  because  reinsurance  Is  the  key  to  get- 
ting the  private  Insurance  companies 
in — It  Is  a  sentence  of  deatli,  because  we 
are  giving  him  a  condition  he  cannot 
meet. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  If  we  do  have 
a  desire  to  carry  on  this  enterprise — 
and  that  Is  ultimately  what  it  comes 
down  to— we  have  to  give  It  a  chance.  He 
calls  the  mandatory  reinsurance  deduct- 
ible absolutely  impossible  in  terms  of 
negotiation;  and  giving  him  that  handi- 
cap in  advance  puts  him  out  of  business 
as  effectively  as  if  we  do  not  renew  it. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  an  Important 
amendment.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
they  are  able  to  do,  if  anything.  It  gives 
them  a  chance.  If  he  Is  going  to  negotiate 
any  kinds  of  deals  to  bring  in  the  private 
insurance  companies,  we  should  not  tie 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  which  Is 
exactly  what  the  committee  has  done. 
There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  are  going 
to  go  into  this  deal  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  committee  says  they  are  going  to  do 
It.  He  may  be  able  to  make  deals  as  good 
as  or  better  than  these,  but  if  we  write 
this  provision  into  the  legislation,  he  Is 
finished. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time  and  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, If  that  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  back  his  time' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (No.  971).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
■Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
CMr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Ftjlbright),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rani>olph)  woiild  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


[No.  42  Leg.) 

YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nunn 

AUen 

Pong 

Pastore 

Baker 

Qravel 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

Scott,  Hugh 

BeaU 

Oumey 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Brock 

Jackson 

Taft 

Brooke 

Javits 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

NAYS— 47 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hartke 

llontoya 

Blden 

Haskell 

MiiRkle 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Packwood 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Percy 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Johnston 

Blblcofl 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Magnuson 

Scott, 

Clark 

Mansfield 

William  L 

Cook 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Ervin 

Metcair 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bayh 

Pul  bright 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  JAvrrs'  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  w^as  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  I  submit  an  amendment  which 
I  understand  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
ager. It  Is  acceptable  to  me.  I  ask  that 
it  be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  "and". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and." 

On  page  13,  between  lines  24  and  26,  Insert 
the  following: 

(C)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  develop  and  Implement  a  specific 
criteria  Intended  to  minimize  the  potential 
environmental  implications  of  projects  un- 
dertaken by  investors  abroad  in  accordance 
with  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  clerk 
read  again  the  substantive  part  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  Senators  may  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  engaging 
in  conversations  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms. 

The  clerk  will  reread  the  substantive 
part  of  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(h)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation 
shall  develop  and  Implement  a  specific  cri- 
teria— 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  that  word  "criteria"? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read: 
"Criteria." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  strike  the  word  "a,"  then;  "criteria" 
is  a  plural  word. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  tech- 
nically correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  finish  his  reading? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  was  why  I  asked  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

(h)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation 
shall  develop  and  Implement  specific  cri- 
teria Intended  to  minimize  the  potential  en- 
vironmental Implications  of  projects  under- 
taken by  Investors  abroad  in  accordance  w  ith 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  so  mod- 
ify the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  would  not 
have  had  to.  had  it  been  his  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bakeb 

Over  two  years  ago.  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  tJnlted  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment.  That  conference  took 
place  In  June  1972,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  I 
was  a  delegate,  as  were  many  of  our  col- 
leagues; and  the  Conference  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  global  effort  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  restore  the  common  environment  which 
we,  as  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  must  share. 

The  Conference  covered  a  multitude  of  en- 
vironmental matters;  but  one  of  the  primary 
Issues,  and  by  far  the  most  controversial,  was 
the  question  of  development  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Are  those  two  terms  compatible  In 
the  broadest  sense;  or  1=  air,  water,  and  nclse 
pollution  a  luxury  of  industrialization,  as 
some  of  the  developing  nations  have  asserted. 

The  summer  before  the  meeting  In  Stock- 
holm, I  traveled  to  several  developing  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  Asia  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  the  appropriate  officials.  With  few 
exceptions,  their  response  to  my  query  was 
the  same.  We  cannot,  they  would  argue,  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  incorporating  en- 
vironmental safeguards  Into  our  development 
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ptnoM»M.  Th«  r«aaon,  quite  simply,  U  the 
expenae  Involved  and  the  fact  that  It  would 
detract  from  their  more  fundamental  efforts 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  treat  the  sick.  More- 
over, In  the  3  years  which  have  elapaed  since 
I  spoke  with  those  offlclals,  the  problem  has 
been  greatly  exacerbated  by  a  combination 
of  problema,  Including,  more  recently,  tho 
sharp  increase  in  tb«  price  of  oil  and  the 
growing  food  shortage  already  affecting  parts 
3f  Africa. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  It  would  seem  fair  to 
submit  that  for  a  majority  of  developing 
nations,  environmental  safeguards  will  have 
to  take  a  semipermanent  backseat.  This  Is 
understandable,  but  must  It  be  inevitable? 
One  of  the  many  conclusions  reached  at 
Stockholm  was  that  pollution  Is  not  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  respects  no  boundaries 
nor  political  or  cultural  differences.  It  Is, 
Instead,  a  global  phenomenon  with  the  at- 
tendant mobility  of  our  }et  streams  and 
ocean  ciirrents.  Consequently,  it  must  be 
dealt  with  at  the  International  level  and  not 
solely  by  the  action  of  Individual  states. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference, and  great  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  wake  of  that  historic  gathering;  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Moreover, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  wealthier  nations  of  the 
world  will  have  to  play  their  characteristic 
leadership  rolea  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
as  they  have  with  others. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  way  In  con- 
tributing to  the  Institutional  mechanism 
established  within  the  United  Nations  to 
deal  with  International  environmental  prob- 
lems. But,  this  should  not  be  merely  a  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  effort.  American 
multi-national  corporations  and  businesses 
have  played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a 
major  role  In  providing  a  source  of  employ- 
ment and  Income  to  many  of  the  people  In 
the  developing  countries.  Although  moet  of 
those  countries  do  not  have  strict  environ- 
mental regulations,  nor  even  minimum 
standards  in  many  Instances,  It  Is  almost 
entirely  because  they  are  afraid  that  It  will 
reduce  the  attraction  of  securing  Western  or 
Japanese  Investment  in  their  countries. 

American  Intereste  Investing  abroad  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective countries  In  which  they  Invest.  How- 
ever, where  those  laws  do  not  exist,  as  in 
the  case  of  environmental  g^lldellnes,  there 
is  no  obligation  for  the  Investors  to  minimize 
the  environmental  degradation  which  may 
result.  In  fact,  at  one  point,  the  Japanese 
candidly  steted  that  they  were  going  to  at- 
tempt to  export  polluting  Industries  to  the 
developing  countries  where  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  environmental  stendards  was  not 
so  pr(rtilbitlve.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  issue  plays  a  role  in  where  American  In- 
tereste Invest  abroad. 

It  U  perfectly  understendable:  and  I  have 
always  opposed  requiring  American  firms, 
whether  they  manufacture  automobiles  or 
heavy  msujhlnery,  to  comply  with  U.S.  en- 
vironmental standards  abroad  when  those 
standards  exceed  the  requlremente  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  Moreover,  my  amendn>ent 
is  not  an  attempt  to  alter  that  view.  It  Is. 
Instead,  an  effort  to  encourage  American  In- 
vestors to  find  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween V£.  standards  and  no  standards  at 
all,  and  to  do  so  by  requiring  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  to  develop 
and  implement  a  specific  criteria  for  bring- 
ing this  about.  The  objective  Is  to  minimig» 
the  environmental  implloatlona  of  projects 
undertaken  by  American  investors,  In  Ueu  of 
domestic  stetutes  requiring  the  same  thing. 

Presently,  OPIC  requires  that  appUcante 
for  political  risk  investment  insurance  an- 
swer the  following  questions: 

"What  adverse  ecological  effecte.  If  any, 
will  result  from  this  project?"  and 

"Have  you  discussed  these  with  the  host 
•fWjvemment?" 

\ 


"nils  Is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  in 
view  of  our  policy  not  to  require  U.S.  multi- 
national concerns  to  comply  with  domestic 
standards  abroad.  Moreover,  OPIC  does  far 
more  than  is  required  by  stetute  to  make 
sure  that  the  applicant  Is  aware  of  the  en- 
vtrormiental  damage  which  will  result  and 
that  they  have  made  the  host  government 
fully  cogiUzant  of  the  potential  hazards  In- 
volved. But.  I  would  be  willing  to  guess  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  host  government 
is  more  than  willing  to  accept  the  damage 
so  long  as  it  means  Jobs  and  income  for  their 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  requiring 
the  Overseas  Private  Invtatment  Corporation 
to  develop  and  implement  this  environmen- 
tal criteria,  we  might  not  only  become  bet- 
ter aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
but  also  encourage  American  investors  to 
impose  upon  themselves  some  reasonable  en- 
vironmental standards,  for  the  sake  of  inter- 
national goodwill  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
healthy,  clean,  global  environment. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration is  one  of  those  rare  ventures  in  which 
the  United  Stetes  has  reaped  impressive  suc- 
cess. With  my  amendment.  I  am  convinced 
that  that  success  will  continue  and.  Indeed, 
be  enhanced. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OOTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  2.  strike  out  "1980"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "lt76". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  can  be  stated 
very  briefly.  It  is  the  original  proposal  of 
the  administration  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  2  years  for  OPIC.  Now 
that  we  no  longer  have  a  6-year  phase- 
out  because  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Javits  amendment.  I  feel  it  advisable  to 
go  back  to  a  2-year  authorization,  so 
that  OPIC  can  come  back  after  2  years. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  will 
be  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  floor 
manager,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  it 
can  be  voice- voted. 

Mr  JaVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  claim 
the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  the  time  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  Just  for  purposes  of  clarifying 
the  objective  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the 
anticipation  that  it  would  be  possible 
then  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  he  controls  the  time 


in  opposition,  unless  he  intends  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  anticipate  that  I  will 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment, 
so  therefore  I  would  suggest  that  the 
time  in  opposition  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  made  his  contribution; 
therefore  I  yield  the  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  since  I  also  favor  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York 
favors  the  sunendment  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  not  yet.  I  thought  I 
would  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  in  opposition  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  presents  relates 
to  the  language  at  the  top  of  page  9, 
line  2,  to  strike  December  31,  1980  and 
Insert  December  31,  1976. 

This  bill  Is  a  imltary  effort  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  major- 
ity to  strike  out.  on  some  kind  of  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  the  future  of  OPIC.  The 
other  body  has  not  yet  acted,  except  that 
a  subcommittee  of  that  body  has  rec- 
ommended a  straight  2-year  extension. 

The  theory  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  the  Seix^tor  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pkrcy)  ,  is  that  the  fact  that  I  have 
prevailed  in  two  amendments  means 
that  the  bill  now  is  a  simple  extension 
of  OPIC  for  6  years. 

To  that.  I  reply  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fl.cation  for  destroying  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  bill  at  this  late  moment  in  its  con- 
sideration. 

Any  Member  has  th«  right  to  propose 
anything,  and  to  propose  it,  as  it  were, 
based  upon  the  ad  hoc  situation,  which 
U  what  I  think  Senator  Pxrcy  has  done. 
But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
right -to  consider  cate^rically  what  It 
means,  and  whether  we  should  go  that 
route,  which  has  not  really  been  consid- 
ered or  passed  upon  by  either  the  com- 
mittee majority  or  the  committee 
minority. 

So  I,  in  a  sense,  ask  the  Senate  to 
pause  while  we  take  a  look  at  It,  Instead 
of  accepting  It  without  knowing  what  It 
wlU  do  or  what  it  wUl  mean.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  bill  is  not  quite  a  2-year  ex- 
tension now.  Indeed,  a  very  Important 
point  h&s  been  registered  with  respect  to 
the  last  amendment  which  failed,  that 
deals  with  the  whole  reinsurance  situa- 
tion in  which  the  corporations  take 
OPIC's  hands— as  It  has  been  with  re- 
gard to  the  2-year  extension— to  be  com- 
pletely free  for  negotiations;  but  now, 
the  way  in  which  we  have  written  the  re- 
insurance provision,  their  hwids  are  tied 
and  they  say  it  is  Impopslble  to  work  out 
reinsurance. 

I  argued  that  in  connection  with  the 
amendment,  and  I  argued  that  on  the 
terms  stipulated  here  bi  the  Senate  bill. 
Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  before  we 
eliminate  yet  another  opportunity  for 
them,  which  Is  to  eliminate  It,  If  the  time 
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Is  completely  shortened,  we  should  be 
thoughtful;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 

taking  the  position  I  do  on  this  amend- 
ment, about  leaving  that  to  a  conference 
between  the  two  bodies.  In  other  words, 
keep  the  pattern  of  the  committee's  bill 
Insofar  as  the  minority  and  majority 
both  considered  it  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  leave  to  the  con- 
ference the  settlement  of  the  differences 
because  from  present  appearances,  al- 
though we  cannot  tell,  the  other  body 
will  go  a  different  route— to  wit,  on  a 
planned  2-year  extension,  whereas  we 
have  written  a  good  many  conditions  in- 
to the  bill — one  of  the  risks  which  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  my  amendment 
failed.  The  other  was,  for  example— 
which  is  a  consequential  one — I  have  to 
do  this  quickly  and  so  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  forgive  me  for  literally  thinking  out 
loud  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  but  that  is 
the  situation  we  face. 
On  the  top  of  page  4,  we  say: 
Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
face  amount  of  Investment  insurance  which 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  issued  to  a  single 
Investor. 

So.  frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  or  is  not.  under  the  circumstances 
which  we  now  face  in  the  Senate,  but  as 
I  have  pointed  out  In  respect  of  the  re- 
insurance, which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
whole  situation  so  far  as  the  abiUty  to 
go  on  with  the  program  is  concerned,  we 
have  materially  curtaUed  the  authority 
of  OPIC  and  put  it  in  the  position  where, 
according  to  its  own  management,  it 
cannot  get  that  kind  of  reinsurance  Ob- 
viously, if  it  cannot  get  it  now,  the  fact 
that  It  cannot  get  it  in  2  years  Is  a  lot 
more  likely  than  the  fact  that  it  would 
have  a  longer  period  over  which  to 
stretch  the  effort  to  get  it,  assuming  the 
Senate  bill  remains  what  it  is. 

So,  for  the  following  three  reasons  I 
think  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
amendment : 

One,  it  is  a  totally  new  approach  to 
the  situation,  coming  in  at  the  last  min- 
uite  without  anyone  having  been  able  to 
give  it  any  considered  judgment ; 

Two,  because  there  are  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  differ  materiallv  from  the 
2-year  extension.  By  the  way,  the  ad- 
ministration is  against  the  2  years.  I  have 
just  ascertained  that,  as  Is  the  OPIC 
management— they  are  against  this 
amendment. 

Three,  because  we  will  have  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  and  It  will 
be  possible  to  straighten  out  the  basic 
substance  of  the  differences— and  there 
obviously  will  be  some— between  our- 
selves and  the  other  body. 

Finally,  let  us  remember,  too,  that  so 
far  as  the  manager  of  vhe  bill  is  con- 
cerned, he  said  he  is  not  going  to  weep 
any  crocodile  tears  if  the  whole  thing 
goes  down  the  drain.  So  he  is  not  espe- 
cially in  love  with  the  program,  either. 
Therefore.  I  have  to,  and  I  consider 
It  my  duty,  to  raise  this  question  and  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

This  is  the  way  the  Senate  wants  to 
go  so,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  Is  the  light  or  the 
wrong  way.  That  is  the  Senate's  privilege 


So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na>-s  were  ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  original- 
ly the  administration  asked  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  OPIC  as  is.  That  I  under- 
stand is  the  position  of  the  House,  simply 
to  extend  the  program  as  it  now  exists 
for  another  2  years.  The  bill  contem- 
plated an  effective  transition  of  the  pro- 
gram from  Government  control  to  pri- 
vate insurance  over  a  6-year  period. 

Now  we  have,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  actually  given  OPIC 
carte  blanche  authority  to  proceed  to 
negotiate  its  own  liquidation  in  terms 
that  it  finds  acceptable  over  a  6-vear 
period. 

I  think,  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  in  adopting  the  amendments 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  v.-e  have 
given  carte  blanche  authority  to  OPIC 
to  proceed  as  it  will  to  its  own  self- 
hquidation,  nothing  can  be  lost  by  call- 
ing them  back  in  2  years  for  a  progress 
report  histead  of  waiting  for  6  years  to 
be  told  that  they  could  not  do  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  them  all  the 
latitude  in  the  world  to  proceed  with  the 
negotiations  and  take  out  all  the  bench 
marks  in  the  legislation,  as  we  have  ef- 
fectively done  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
at  least  bring  them  back  within  2  years 
for  a  progress  report  and  then  determine 
whether  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
transition,  whether  they  have  made  suf- 
ficient progress— let  us  make  this  real- 
istic, or  we  should  consider  terminating 
the  program  altogether. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  s  amendment  would  be  adopted 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  good  many  years  I  was  in  private  busi- 
ness in  this  country  and  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  the  Government 
guarantee  me  anything. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  countries  in  Africa 
Where  there  was  an  unsound  develop- 
ment project  being  carried  out  by  a 
supercorporation  with  this  type  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  I  finally  said  to  this 
fellow,  'I  think  this  is  a  lot  of  bunk  You 
cannot  get  it  out.  You  cannot  pay  the 
freight "  He  said.  "Well,  it  does  not 
make  too  much  difference.  We  have  got 
a  90 -percent  Government  guarantee  " 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
are  so  anxious  to  guarantee  the  doing  of 
foreign  business  by  a  supercorporation 
We  do  not  guarantee  any  small  manu- 
factiu-er,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  in  this 
country  with  Government  money 

Puttmg  It  mildly,  therefore,  I  fully 
support  the  suggested  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
*v,-^^!?  *^^  inception,  I  have  opposed 
the  OPIC-type  guarantee  and  after  serv- 
ing on  the  subcommittee  that  has  been 
looking  into  this  matter,  I  am  even  more 
against  it  today.  With  the  condition  of 
the  American  economy  the  way  it  is 
today,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  sub- 
sidize these  big  business  operations  with 
the  tsucpayers'  money. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  mv  com- 
ments will  be  brief,  indeed.  I  simply  wish 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  New 
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York  bv  saving  that  I  think,  quite  right- 
fully, he  does  say.  pause  and  let  us  take  a 
look  and  see  what  effect  the  amendment 
will  have.  The  effect  simply  would  be  to 
give  the  Senate  and  the  House  the  right 
of  oversight.  If  we  extend  this  for  6  vears 
and  know,  during  that  period,  that  we 
are  phasing  out  our  liabilitv  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if  we 
extend  it  for  6  years  and  have  the  au- 
thority to  go  up  to  ST'i  billion  and  do 
not  proceed  with  oversight  in  the  mean- 
time, that  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  appropriate.  I  feel  that 
we  ^\-ould  be  abdicating  our  responsibilitv 
to  give  authorization  for  a  6-year  period 
of  time  involving  as  much  as  $7.5  billion 
The  expo.sure  right  no^  i=  $3.5  billion. 

The  Senator  also  raLsed  the  question 
about  paragraph  3  on  top  of  page  4  of  the 
bill  as  to  whether  10  percent  of  the  total 
face  amount  of  investment  insurance 
v/hich  the  corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  shall  be  issued  to  a  single  investor 
All  we  have  done  in  this  bill,  is  to  em- 
bodv  into  law  what  has  been  an  estab- 
lished administrative  practice  of  OPIC 
The  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  a  vahd  one  and  a  rollcall  is 
appropriate. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  not 
gomg  to  argue  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  because  we 
have  been  debating  that  for  24  hours.  The 
Senate  in  one  form  or  another  has  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
Members  want  to  go  over  the  whole  de- 
bate again.  But  I  am  going  to  take  very 
real  Issue  with  Senator  Church  and  Sen- 
ator Percy,  for  this  reason:  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  oversight.  You  have  over- 
sight where  you  have  a  program,  and 
where  you  have  no  program,  there  is  no 
need  for  oversight,  and  that  Is  the  end 
of  the  matter— the  patient  is  dead. 

The  difference  is  a  very  real  and  prac- 
tical one,  because  the  committee  felt  the 
agency  was  entitled  to  6  years  in  which 
to  make  a  transition.  We  felt — those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  committee's  bill- 
that  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  that 
transition  to  private  insurance,  vou  had 
to  give  them  a  reasonablv  free  "hand  to 
negotiate.  We  can  always  put  them  out 
of  business  any  time  we  wish.  But  is  is 
another  thing  to  have  the  agencv  expire 
in  2  years  and  expect  any  insurance  com- 
panies to  do  business  with  them  when 
their  hands  are  tied. 

We  have  the  point  that  Senator 
Church  did  not  mention,  which  I  know 
the  Senate  understands  clearly,  and  it  Is 
that  while  the  Senate  did  go  with  me 
on  one  amendment,  let  us  remember  that 
the  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  amendment 
is  a  separate  thing  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  insurance.  Senator  Percy  him- 
self, voted  with  me  on  that.  There  is  just 
one  amendment.  That  amendment  elim- 
inated-the  requirement  for  25  percent 
Insiirance  participation  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1975.  But  the  Senate  has  just  de- 
feated an  amendment  which  is  a  very 
serious  handicap  to  negotiating  reinsur- 
^"ce  and  which  they  simply  cannot  do 
The  fact  is  that  the  2-year  extension 
idea.  If  straight,  with  a  perfectiv  free 
hand,  which  Is  what  the  administration 
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ongixially  sought.  Is  a  very  different  at- 
titude from  this  one.  which  ties  their 
hands  In  the  critical  element  of  reinsur- 
ance. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  accept  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  just  re- 
jected, then  I  could  see  the  point  of  the 
committee — to  wit,  according  to  its  man- 
ager and  Senator  Case,  changing  their 
position  in  midstream.  But,  with  all  re- 
spect, I  feel  that  this  is  just  another  way 
of  canceling  this  thing  out.  One  condi- 
tion has  been  attached  which  they  can- 
not meet,  and  the  time  has  been  short- 
ened so  they  surely  cannot  meet  it,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  that. 

Do  we  want  this  or  do  we  not?  I  do  not 
argue  with  Senator  Symington  and  those 
who  feel  as  he  does.  He  voted  "no"  con- 
stantly, and  he  properly  should;  that  is 
his  belief.  But  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate voted  the  other  way.  and  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  that  majority.  If  Senators  want  to 
have  handiwork  left,  something  to  nego- 
tiate with,  then  they  should  vote  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  totally  different  route 
from  that  which  the  administration  orig- 
inally recommended  and  which  I  recom- 
mended, and  which  I  proposed  to  the 
committee,  and  they  rejected  it. 

It  was  then  that  we  went  the  route  of 
this  program,  which  the  committee  it- 
self is  abandoning.  Having  proposed  it 
to  the  Senate,  it  is  now  abandoning  it. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  a  very  material 
element  of  that  program  still  is  present, 
by  the  Senate  action  on  the  last  amend- 
ment. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  ask  that  we 
not  bolt  this  thing  quite  so  fast.  That  is 
what  this  is.  I  sun  always  worried  about 
that,  when  I  am  faced  with  that  kind  of 
decision.  The  Senate  will  vote  its  will, 
but  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  imder- 
stand — and  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  con- 
tribute to  that — the  components  which 
go  into  this  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  anno'jnce  that,  if  present  and  vot- 
Inar,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) are  necessarily  absent.  * 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  37,  as  follows : 

(No.  43  Leg.l 
YEAS— 53 


Abourezk  Hart 

Bentsen  Hartke 

Bible  Haskell 

Blden  HolUngs 

Burdlck  Huddleston 

Byrd,  Hughes 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Jackson 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 


Cannon 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ervtn 

Oold  water 

Orlflln 


Aiken 

Allen 

BaxUett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Cook 

C\irtl8 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 


Baker 
Bayh 
Buckley 
Eastland 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

WlUlamL. 
StennlB 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
wmiams 


Kennedy 

MagnusoD 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moutoya 

Moss 

MuBkle 

NAYS— 37 

Pannln  Metcalf 

Pong  Roth 

Gravel  Scott,  Hugh 

Qurney  Sparkman 

Hatfield  Stafford 

Hathaway  Stevens 

Helms  Taft 

Hruska  Thurmond 

Humphrey  Tower 

Javlts  Tunney 

Long  Young 
Mathias 
McGee 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
Fulbright  Pearson 

Hansen  Randolph 

Inouye 
MetzenbAum 


So  Mr.  Percys  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj-s  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line   10,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following; 

(E)  strike  out  clause  (e)  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  to  give  preferential  consideration  In 
Its  Investment  Insurance  and  reinsurance 
activities,  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purposes,  to  Investment  projects  In- 
volving the  skills  and  resources  of  small 
business;". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "(K)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (P)  ". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment  briefly  to  the 
Senate. 
May  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
will  please  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  cannot  be  heard.  He  deserves  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
preferential  consideration  for  small  busi- 
ness in  the  investment  insurance  pro- 
gram of  OPIC,  as  provided  for  imder 
this  legislation.  I  think  aU  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  charges  and  allegations 
that  most  of  OPIC's  Insurance  coverage 
goes  to  large  companies  and  banks  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators csirry  on  their  conversations  in  the 
cloakrooms?  The  Senator  carmot  be 
heard. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  allegations  and  charges — 
which  I  think  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  credibility— that  the  compa- 
nies and  banks  that  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  OPIC's  Insurance  procedures  have 
largely  been  the  Fortune  magazine  500 
and  the  large  banks  of  this  country. 

This  amendment  provides  preferential 
consideration  for  small  companies  that 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  OPIC  pro- 
gram. I  think  this  change  is  worthwhile 
and  valuable.  It  will  stimulate  additional 
interest  on  the  part  of  small  companies 
in  developing  world  investments,  and  will 
open  up  additional  opportunities  for 
them.  And  it  will  also  help  answer  one 
of  the  principal  criticisms  that  has  been 
made  of  OPIC;  namely,  that  the  major 
companies  and  major  banks  have  an  ex- 
traordinary amovmt  of  influence  in  the 
host  countries  themselves.  This  amend- 
ment could  help  curtail  that  influence, 
by  increasing  the  role  of  small  rather 
than  large  business.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, I  believe  this  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

I  have  talked  with  the  floor  manager 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee about  the  amendment.  I  hope  they 
will  take  it  to  conference. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CTHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  agree  with 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
However,  I  think,  as  a  practical  matter, 
if  the  past  is  any  evidence  of  the  future, 
the  program  will  continue  to  be  highly 
concentrated  in  favor  of  big  companies. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  program,  even 
though  Congress  has  attempted  to  indi- 
cate that  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
nesses should  be  given  special  attention. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  including  this  language  in  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  might  have  more 
effect  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
has  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
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objection  to  the  amendment  and  think 
It  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment  yielded 
back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  to  have  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

(G)  strike  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( J ) ,  and  insert  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (k) ;  and  add  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(1)  to  give  preferential  consideration  In 
Its  investment  Insurance  and  reinsurance 
activities  to  Investment  projects  In  the  least 
developed  among  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
preferential  consideration  in  OPIC's  in- 
surance and  reinsurance.  Activities  for 
Investment  projects  in  the  least  developed 
among  the  developing  countries,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concept  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

All  of  us  are  mindful  that  the  great- 
est concentration  of  OPIC's  investment 
insurance  has  been  in  the  most  developed 
of  the  least  developed  countries — the 
reverse  of  Congress  intentions  in  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

In  the  original  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  had  designated  as  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  the  25  that  are  so  de- 
fined by  the  United  Nations.  I  have  left 
that  particular  language  out,  in  order  to 
provide  flexibility  for  OPIC.  But  the 
amendment  as  introduced  still  provides 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  Congress  wants  these  benefits  to  go 
to  the  least  developed  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  in- 
advertently used  the  wrong  language.  It 
Is  not  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible." 
It  is  "to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable," just  as  it  was  in  the  previous  one. 
So  if  the  S-nator  will  proceed  to  change 
the  language  to  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,"  I  think  that  will  be  what  Is 
Intended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  my  amendment  modified  accord- 
ingly. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

(O)  strike  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (j),  and  Insert  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (k);  and  add  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following  new  clause: 

"(I)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
to  give  preferential  consideration  In  Its  In- 
vestment Insurance  and  reinsurance  activi- 
ties to  Investment  projects  In  the  least  de- 
veloped among  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
amendment,  but  I  must  say  in  all  frank- 
ness, if  past  history  is  any  evidence  of 
the  future,  the  concentration  is  to  be  as 
great  and  as  limited  as  it  has  been  both 
under  the  AID  and  OPIC  administration 
of  this  program.  Nevertheless,  it  puts  the 
Congress  on  record  as  favoring  invest- 
ment in  the  least  developed  countries. 
That  is  a  sentiment  I  endorse.  On  that 
basis  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  further  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  bill  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  argument  to  make.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
wiUing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  having  been  yielded  back,  and 
the  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Chiles 

Chxirch 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Pong 


Abourezk 
Bentsen 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Caae 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Eagleton 
Ervln 


[No.  44  Leg. 
YEAS — 56 
Grlffln 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mathias 
McCiure 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Mosa 

NAYS— 35 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 


Muskle 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Wmiams 


Montoya 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicofl 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

WUliamL. 
StenxOs 
Symington 
Young 


NOT  VOTING — 9 
Baker  Eastland  Metzenbaum 

Bayh  Fulbright  Pearson 

Buckley  Inouye  Randolph 

So  the  bill  (S.  2957)  was  passed  as 
follows : 

S.  2957 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Amendments  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)    In  section  231 — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  the  word 
"progress"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word   "development"; 

(B)  strike  out  clause  (a)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  to  conduct  financing.  Insurance,  and 
reinsurance  operations  on  a  self-sustalulng 
basis,  taking  into  account  in  Us  financing 
operations  the  economic  and  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  project; "; 

(C)  strike  out  clause  (b); 

(D)  In  clause  (d),  strike  out  ".  when 
appropriate,",  and  Insert  after  "efforts  to 
share  Its  insurance"  the  following:  "and  re- 
Insurance": 

(E)  strike  out  clause  (e)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  to  give  preferential  consideration  In 
Its  investment  Insurance  and  reinsurance 
activities,  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
Its  purposes,  to  Investment  projects  involv- 
ing the  skills  and  resources  of  small 
business;"; 

(F)  In  clause  (1),  after  "balance-of -pay- 
ments" Insert  "and  employment";  and 

(G)  strike  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (J),  and  Insert  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (k);  and  add  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following  new  clause: 
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(1)  to  tb0  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  give  preferential  conalderatlon  In  Its  In- 
vestment Insurance  and  reinsurance  actlvl- 
Uea  to  Investment  projects  In  the  least  de- 
veloped among  the  developing  countries." 

(2)  Sectloa  284  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  caption 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

'•INVIBTMXNT     iNSXmANCX     AND     OTHXB     PKO- 

CRAMS":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Ins  -ting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  iNvxsTMXNT  iNSTmANCK. —  (1)  The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  Issue  Insurance, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  to  eligible  Investors 
assuring  protection  In  whole  or  In  i>art 
against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks  with 
respect  to  projects  which  the  Corporation  has 
approved : 

"(A)  Inability  to  convert  into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  In 
such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  re- 
payment or  return  of  the  investment  there- 
in. In  whole  or  In  part,  or  as  compensation 
for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof; 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment,  In  whole  or  In 
part.  In  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government;  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insur- 
rection. 

"(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  In- 
vestments In  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  Is  multinational  participa- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  governments  (Including 
agencies.  Instrumentalities,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof)  or  with  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  for  sharing 
liabilities  assumed  under  Investment  Insur- 
ance for  such  investments  and  may  in  con- 
nection therewith  Issue  Insurance  to  Inves- 
tors not  otherwise  eligible  hereunder,  except 
that  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsectlor^  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  title 
and  that  the  maximum  share  of  liabilities 
so  assumed  shall  not  exceed  the  Corpora- 
tion's proportional  share  as  specified  in  para- 
graphs (4)   and  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  Investment  Insurance 
which  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to 
a  single  Investor. 

"(4)  (A)  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  achieve  participation  by 
private  Insurance  companies,  multilateral 
organizations  or  others  In  liabilities  Incurred 
In  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection  un- 
der contracts  issued  commencing  January 
1,  1975.  of  at  least  25  per  centum,  and,  under 
contracts  Issued  commencing  January  1.  1978, 
of  at  least  50  per  centum.  If  for  good  reason 
It  Is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  detail,  the  reasons  for  its  In- 
ability to  achieve  these  objectives  and  the 
date  by  which  they  are  to  be  achieved. 

"(B>  The  Corporation  shall  no  longer  par- 
ticipate as  insurer  under  insurance  policies 
issued  after  December  31,  1979.  In  respect  to 
the  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  subsection  unless  Congress  by  law 
modifies  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  (A)  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  achieve  participation  by 
private  insurance  companies,  multilateral  or- 
ganizations or  others  in  liabilities  Incurred 
in  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  under  con- 
tracts issued  commencing  January  1,  1970, 
of  at  least  1314  per  centum,  and,  under  con- 


tracts Issued  commencing  January  1,  1979. 
of  at  least  40  per  centum.  If  for  good  reason 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  In  detail  the  reasons  for  Its  In- 
ability to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  the 
date  by  which  they  are  to  be  achieved. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  no  longer  par- 
ticipate as  Insurer  under  insurance  policies 
Issued  after  December  31.  1980,  In  respect  to 
the  risks  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of 
this  subsection  unless  Congress  by  law  modi- 
fies this  paragraph. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  percentage  ob- 
jectives of  paragraphs  (4)  (A)  and  (5)  (A) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Oorporatlon  may  agree 
to  assume  liability  as  insurer  for  any  policy, 
or  share  thereof,  that  a  private  company  or 
multilateral  organization  or  institution  has 
Issued  in  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  neither 
the  execution  of  such  agreement  nor  Its  per- 
formance by  the  Corporation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  participation  by  the  Corporation 
In  any  such  policy  for  purposes  of  such  ob- 
jectives. Commencing  January  1,  1981,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  further  enter  into  any 
agreement  to  assume  liability  as  a  direct  in- 
surer for  any  policy  issued  after  that  date  by 
any  company,  organization,  or  Instltutl  .in. 

"(7)  The  Corporation  is  authori£^  to 
Issue,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  determine,  reinsurance  of  liabilities  as- 
sumed by  other  Insurera  or  groups  thereof  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  The  amount  of  reinsur- 
ance liabilities  which  the  Corporation  may 
incur  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
$600,000,000  times  the  number  of  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and 
shall  never  exceed  $12,000,000,000  in  the 
aggregate.  All  such  reinsurance  shall  require 
that  the  reinsured  party  retain  for  his  own 
account  specified  portlMis  of  liability  so  that, 
before  the  Corporation  Is  required  to  make 
any  reinsurance  payment,  the  reinsured  party 
win  absorb  In  any  one  year  a  loss  equal  to  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  face  value  of  all 
the  Insurance  It  has  outstanding  Ina  the 
country  In  which  It  has  Issued  the  most 
Insurance  subject  to  relJisurance  by  the  Cor- 
poration. All  reinsurance  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  Issued  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

"(8)  On  December  31.  1979,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  cease  to  write  or  manage  direct  in- 
surance Issued  after  such  date  In  respect  to 
risks  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection  unless  Congress  by  law 
modifies  this  sentence.  On  December  31, 1980, 
the  Corporation  shall  cease  to  write  or  man- 
age direct  Insurance  issued  after  such  date 
in  respect  to  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  unless  Congress 
by  law  modifies  this  sentence.  It  shall  there- 
after act  solely  as  a  reinsurer  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  manage  Its  outstanding 
Insurance  and  reinsurance  contracts  and, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection,  any  policies  the  Corpora- 
tion assumes  when  private  Insurance  com- 
panies and  multinational  organizations  and 
Institutions  fall  to  renew  their  short-term 
policies. 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  new 
policies  Include  renewals  and  extensions  of 
policies. 

"(10)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts 
of  Insurance  and  reinsurance,  and  agreements 
to  associate  and  share  risks,  with  Insurance 
companies,  financial  Institutions,  or  others, 
or  groups  thereof,  employing  the  same,  where 
appropriate,  as  Its  agent,  or  acting  as  their 
agent.  In  the  Issuance  and  servicing  of  in- 
surance, the  adjustment  of  claims,  the  exer- 
cise of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding  and 
accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  In  other  mat- 


ters incident  to  doing  an  insurance  biisiness, 
and  pooling  and  other  risk-sharing  arrange- 
ments with  other  national  or  multinational 
insurance  or  financing  agencies  or  groups 
thereof,  and  to  hold  an  ownership  interest 
In  any  association  or  other  entity  established 
for  the  purposes  of  sharing  risks  under  in- 
vestment Insurance." 

(3)  In  section  236 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(4),  strike  out  "aec- 
tlon  234  (a)  and  (b)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  234(a)",  and  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1974,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereot 
the  following:   "December  31,  1976."; 

(B)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words 
"Investment  insurance"  add  the  words  "and 
reinsurance";  and 

(C)  strike  subsection  (f )  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replenish 
or  Increase  the  Insurance  and  guaranty  fund, 
to  discharge  the  liabilities  under  insiu-ance, 
relnsiuance,  and  guaranties  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  Issued  under  predecessor 
guaranty  authority,  or  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastnry  piusuant  to  this 
subsection.  However,  no  appropriations  to 
augment  the  Insurance  Eteserve  shall  be  made 
until  the  amount  of  funds  In  the  Insurance 
Reserve  Is  less  than  $25,000,000.  Any  appro- 
priations to  augment  the  Insurance  Reserve 
shall  then  only  be  made  either  pursuant  to 
specific  authorization  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  Amendments  Act,  or  to 
satisfy  the  full  faith  and  credit  provision  of 
section  237(c).  In  order  to  discharge  liabili- 
ties under  investment  insurance  or  reinsur- 
ance, the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  its  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations;  but  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000, 
which  shall  be  repaid  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  issue.  Such  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  c\irrent  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  such 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trersury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligation  of  the  Corporation 
Issued  hereunder.". 

(4)  In  section  237 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "and 
guaranties"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "guarantiee,  and  reinsurance"; 
and  strike  out  "or  guaranties"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comnaa  and  "guaranties,  or  re- 
Insurance"; 

(B)  strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
In  lieu. thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  that 
suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protecting 
Interest  of  the  Corporation  In  connection 
with  any  insurance,  guaranty,  or  reinsurance 
l.'ssued  under  this  title,  Including  arrange- 
ments concerning  ownership,  use.  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  In- 
vestments on  account  of  which  payment  un- 
der such  insurance,  guaranty,  or  reinsurance 
is  to  be  made,  and  rny  right,  title,  claim,  or 
cause  of  action  existing  In  connection  there- 
with."; 

(C)  strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  143(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  all  guaranties 
heretofore  Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty 
authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969,  and  all  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance, and  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
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title  shall  constitute  obligations,  in  accord- 
ance With  the  terms  of  such  Insurance,  rein- 
surance, or  guaranties,  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  perform- 
ance of  such  obligations."; 

(D)  strike  out  subsection  (d)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  tue  following: 

"(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  insurance, 
guaranty,  and  reinsurance  coverage  in 
amotmts  to  be  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  event  fees  charged  for  invest- 
ment insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance 
are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing 
policies  for  the  same  type  of  Insurance, 
guaranties,  or  reinsurance  and  for  similar 
guaranties  Issued  under  predecssor  guaranty 
authority  may  be  reduced."; 

(E)  in  subsection  (e),  after  the  word 
"Insurance"  strike  out  "or  guaranty"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guar- 
anty, or  reinsurance"; 

(P)  add  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  :  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Corporation  shall  limit  the 
amount  of  direct  insurance  and  reinsurance 
Issued  by  it  under  section  234(a)  so  that  risk 
of  loss  as  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  Investment  of  the  insured  or  its  affili- 
ates In  the  project  is  borne  by  the  Insured 
or  such  affiliates  on  the  date  the  Insurance 
Is  Issued."; 

(G)  In  subsection  (g),  after  the  word 
"guaranty",  insert  a  comma  and  "Insurance, 
or  reinsurance"; 

(H)  In  subsection  (h),  after  the  word  "In- 
surance", strike  out  "or  guaranties"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guaranties, 
or  reinsurance"; 

(I)  In  subsection  (I),  after  the  word  "in- 
surance". Insert  ",  reinsurance,";  and 

(J)  strike  out  subsection  (k)  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
Insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance  under 
this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  consider  the 
possible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  invest- 
ment under  such  Insurance,  guaranty,  or  re- 
insurance upon  the  balance  of  payments  to 
the  United  States". 

(5)  In  section  239 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  add  the  following 
new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  "On  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  the  Corporation  shall  cetise 
operating  the  programs  authorized  by  section 
234  (b)  through  (e)  and  section  240.  There- 
after, the  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
such  programs,  and  all  obligations,  assets, 
and  related  rights  and  responsibilities  arising 
out  of,  or  related  to,  such  programs  to  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  Upon  any  such 
transfer,  these  programs  shall  be  limited  to 
countries  with  per  capita  income  of  $450  or 
less  in  1973  dollars.";  and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(h)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation 
shall  develop  and  implement  specific  criteria 
intended  to  minimize  the  potential  environ- 
mental Implications  of  projects  undertaken 
by  Investors  abroad  in  accordance  with  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  title.". 

(6)  In  section  240,  relating  to  agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
projects,  strike  out  subsection  (h). 

(7)  In  section  240A,  strike  out  subsection 
(b)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  of  its  activities  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, multilateral  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions, or  other  entitles.". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NO-FAULT  CAN  SAVE  LIVES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  debate  surrounding  no-fault  auto 
insurance  in  this  and  previous  Con- 
gresses has  been  based  on  lawyers'  lan- 
guage. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  "right  to  sue  for  pain  and  sufiferlng" 
and  the  "value  of  tort  liability  as  a  deter- 
rent to  unsafe  driving." 

But  the  things  that  really  matter  in 
this  debate  are  the  human  issues.  The 
questions  that  each  Member  must  ask 
himself  are  human  questions.  What 
liappens  today  to  the  typical,  seriously 
injured  auto  accident  victim?  How  long 
must  he  wait  to  be  compensated  for  his 
lost  wages,  his  medical  bills,  his  out-of- 
pocket  expenses?  Who  will  pay  for  end- 
less months  of  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  teach  him  to 
use  prosthetic  devices  and  to  develop  new 
employment  skills?  And  how  much  of  his 
losses  will  ultimately  be  paid,  and  what 
are  the  odds  that  he  will  get  this  com- 
pensation ? 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of 
rehabilitation  medicine  in  my  State, 
E>r.  Justus  Lehmann,  has  just  written  a 
letter  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Speaking  for  his  colleagues  at  the 
Harborview  Medical  Center,  the  Veterans 
Hospital,  the  Public  Health  Hospital,  and 
the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  in 
Seattle,  Dr.  Lehmarm  writes  that — 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill 
(S.  354) — because  we  see  the  terrible  after- 
math of  automobUe  accidents  wliich  may 
ruin  not  only  the  life  of  an  individual  but 
also  the  futxire  of  entire  families.  .  .  .  They 
end  up  on  welfare — perhaps  with  only  a 
future  goal  of  staying  in  a  nursing  home.  In 
many  Instances  whole  families  are  forced  on 
the  welfare  payroll. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  rehabilitation 
doctors  believe  that  this  bill  can  "drasti- 
cally change  the  dismal  picture"  and  give 
the  auto  accident  victim  a  chance  to 
come  back  to  an  independent  and  re- 
warding productive  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Leh- 
mann's  letter  and  my  response  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  as  we  prepare  for  floor 
consideration  of  this  too  long  postponed 
need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNivERsrrT  OP  Washington, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  February  4, 1974. 
Hon.  WAaasN  G.  Magnuson, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuildiT^;. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Magkuson:  On  August  2, 
1973  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported the  No-Fault  Auto  Insiirance  BUI  S. 
354  favorable  by  a  16-3  vote.  The  bill  was 
then  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Conmilttee  agreed  to  report  the 
bill  BO  that  the  full  Senate  could  vote  on  It. 

We  in  Rehabilitation  Medicine  are  very 
much  In  favor  of  tMs  bUl,  especially  in  favor 
of  the  provisions  for  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion care  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
these  will  be  retained.  We  are  strongly  tn 
favor  of  this  bill  here  at  the  University  of 
Washington  RehabUltatlon  Center  wliich  in- 
cludes Harborview  Medical  Center,  Veterans 
Hospital,  Public  Health  Hospital,  and  Chll- 
drens  Orthopedic  Hospital  because  we  see  the 


terrible  aftermath  of  automobile  accidents 
which  may  ruin  not  only  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual but  also  the  future  of  entire  fam- 
Ules.  This  bill  can  drastically  change  the  dis- 
mal picture  which  Is  presented  by  these 
patients.  The  real  problem  is  that  the  cost  of 
getting  these  people  back  on  their  feet  to 
work  or  to  school  is  formidable.  They  end 
up  on  welfare  payroll  perhaps  with  only  a 
future  goal  of  staying  in  a  nursing  home.  In 
many  instances  whole  farulUes  are  forced  on 
the  welfare  payroll.  I  think  this  bill  Is  really 
progressive.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  burden  to  society  for  such  accidents 
would  be  greatly  relieved.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  these  provisions  wlU  therefore  be  re- 
tained. 

I  kn^w  that  you  have  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  such  bills  and  therefore  I  wanted  to 
bring  the  Importance  of  this  bill  to  our  area 
and  to  our  state  to  your  attention. 

Thank  you  for  your  considerations 
Sincerely  yours, 

Justus  F.  LehtvIann,  M.D.. 

Professor  ani  Chairman. 


Pebruaht  25,  1974. 
Justus  F.  Uehmann,  MJ3., 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation  Medicine,  RJ-30,  School  of 
Medicine,     University     of     Washington, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Deab  Dr.  Lehmann:  Thank  you  for  your 
good  letter  of  February  4,  1974,  urging  strong 
support  of  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act  (S.  354  i  on  the  groui^d 
that  it  wlU  drastically  change  the  dismal  sit- 
uation that  now  confronts  many  victims  of 
automobile  accidents  and  their  famUles. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  your 
letter  in  the  Concressional  Record  In  hopes 
that  more  Members  and  readers  will  realize 
that  the  most  Impwrtint  Justification  for 
Federal  standards  no-fau:t  auto  insurance  Is 
that  It  win  save  and   restore  lives. 

The  President  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospitals  system.  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Hlpkins, 
testified  before  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  that  "the  principal  advantage  of  a  no- 
fault  system  of  automobile  Insiirance  Is  that 
aU  parties  Involved  In  the  system — the  acci- 
dent victlnas,  the  Insurer,  the  slate  and  agen- 
cies providing  help  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ice— have  positive  incentives  to  restore  the 
individual  who  Is  Involved  In  an  accident  to 
maximum  physical  and  occupational  func- 
tions as  rapidly  as  possible." 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  your  suggestion 
that  under  S.  354  all  of  the  benefits  provided 
to  victims  are  really  rehabUitation  benefits 
because  their  effect  is  to  restore  victims  to 
productive  lives  rather  than  to  let  many  of 
them  be  condemned  to  live  "on  the  welfare 
payroll". 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  helpful 
insights. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wabhzn  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman, 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative Julia  Butler  Hansen — 
dean  of  Washington  State's  delegation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  my  very  close 
friend  and  colleague  for  so  many  years — 
has  armounced  she  will  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  I 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
Mrs.  Hansfn  long  ago  earned  every  right 
to  shed  the  burdens  of  elective  ofSce,  1 
also  know  how  much  her  presence  In  the 
Congress  will  be  missed  by  the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  all  of  us  In  the  Washington 
delegation  and,  especially,  by  her  district. 
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Having  served  for  8  years  on  her  home- 
town city  council  and  for  22  years  in  the 
Washln^n  State  legislature,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen arrived  in  Congress  in  1960  with  more 
legislative  experience  and  savvy  than 
many  Members  have  when  they  leave. 
She  will  depart  after  37  years  in  elective 
office  and  with  a  record  of  solid  legislative 
achievement  of  which  she  can  rightfully 
be  proud. 

Throughout  her  career.  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  again  and  again  broken  traditions 
that  previously  had  excluded  women 
from  positions  of  public  responsibility 
and  authority.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  city  coimcil  of  her  home- 
town of  Cathlamet,  Wash.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  Speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Reprfsentatives.  She  was  the 
first  woman  su'ocommittee  chairman  in 
either  the  U.t'.  House  or  Senate.  She  was 
the  first  De'Jiocratlc  woman  to  serve  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
And  she  is  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
serve  on  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  succeeded  where  so 
many  others — men  and  women  alike — 
fail  because  she  has  worked  hard,  spoken 
bluntly  and  battled  fiercely  for  what  she 
believes  to  be  right.  And  li  anyone 
doubts  that  statement,  he  should  talk 
with  those  here  in  the  Senate  who  have 
confronted  her  in  conference. 

In  announcinaher  decision  to  retire, 
Mrs.  Hansen  spoke  with  the  same  blunt 
honesty  that  has  always  been  her 
trademark. 

I  am  a  Westerner  and  I  want  to  retvim  to 
the  West. 

She  said: 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  my  term 
expires,  I  shall  retvirn  to  my  home  In 
Cathlamet,  Wash.,  with  my  hiuband,  to  write, 
garden,  do  as  I  please,  bang  up  the  telephone 
or  take  the  damn  telephone  off  the  hootc,  and 
when  people  I  do  not  know  appear  at  my 
door  and  walk  In  without  knocking,  I  will 
have  the  great  opportunity  of  telling  them  It 
la  my  private  home. 

But  no  one  gives  up  their  privacy  and 
leisure  hours  for  37  yetu-s  to  serve  the 
public  unless  they  have  a  great  love  for 
their  country  and  a  deep  commitment  to 
their  fellow  citizens.  So  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  that  Mrs.  Hansen  also  said  in 
her  announcement: 

As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  continue,  as 
long  as  I  live,  to  have  a  strong  Interest  in 
my  community,  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

That,  as  all  of  us  in  the  Washington 
congressional  delegation  know,  is  a  pro- 
found understatement.  All  of  us,  and 
particularly  I,  will  continue  to  seek  her 
advice,  ask  her  assistance,  and  value  her 
friendship.  And  I  know  she  will  continue 
to  be  as  blunt  as  ever  in  lier  advice,  as 
valuable  as  ever  as  an  ally,  and  as  sincere 
as  ever  in  her  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Hansen's 
announcement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Reprkskntativk  Julia  Butler  Hanskn 
Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  D., 
of  Washington  State's  Third  District,  an- 
nounced today  that  she  will  not  seek  re- 
election to  a  ninth  term  In  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives  this  fall. 

A  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  Rep. 
Hansen  achieved  high  ranking  through  her 
service  on  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  and  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
Organization  Study  and  Review  Committee 
of  the  House. 

In  making  known  her  decision  not  to 
seek  another  term,  Mrs.  Hansen  said:  "I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  the  district  for  their  consistent  support 
during  the  years  that  I  have  served  both  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  In  Congress. 

"I  am  a  Westerner  and  I  want  to  return 
to  the  West,"  she  said.  "At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  my  term  expires,  I  shall  return 
to  my  home  In  Cathlamet,  Wash.,  with  my 
husband,  to  write,  garden,  do  as  I  please, 
hang  up  the  telephone  or  take  the  damn 
telephone  off  the  hook,  and  when  people  I 
don't  know  appear  at  my  door  and  walk  In 
without  knocking.  I'll  have  the  great  op- 
portunity of  telUng  them  it  Is  my  private 
home. 

"As  a  private  citizen  I  shall  continue  as 
long  as  I  live  to  have  a  strong  interest  in 
my  commumty,  district,  state  and  nation. 
"I  have  many  regrets  about  leaving  public 
office,  but  not  nearly  as  many  regrets  as 
anticipations  about  what  life  as  a  private 
citizen  can  be. 

"Life  Is  not  going  to  be  long  enough  to 
do  all  the  things  that  I  want  to  do,"  she 
said.  "I  have  so  many  Interests." 

"Thirty-seven  years  Is  a  long  time  to  be 
pursued  by  an  endless  string  of  people  who 
want  everything  from  post  offices  to  gasoline. 
It  is  also  a  long  time  to  receive  telephone 
calls  on  Christmas  Eve  or  New  Year's  Eve 
from  the  United  Press  or  Associated  Press," 
she  continued. 

"Traveling  east  to  weet  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  trials  and  tribulations  there  Is  and 
Main  Street  In  Cathlamet,  where  I  own  my 
home,  will  never  look  as  good  as  it  will  after 
all  my  encounters  with  Washington,  D.C., 
houses  where  the  plumbing  won't  work; 
landlords  won't  weather  strip,  and  charge 
everyone  ungodly  rents,  particularly  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  being  Mrs.  JuUa  Hansen  again — 
citizen  of  the  U.S.A.,"  she  continued. 

"I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  people  who 
didn't  really  ever  want  to  come  to  Con- 
gress and  had  to  be  pushed,  because  I  had 
never  considered  that  politics  were  really  a 
career."  Rep.  Hansen  said.  "It  played  an 
important  part  of  my  life.  When  I  was  bom 
my  mother  was  In  public  office.  I  was  married 
while  serving  In  public  office.  And  my  grand- 
daughter was  born  while  I  was  serving  in 
Congress." 

"But  this  long  association  with  public 
office  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs."  she 
declared.  "When  I  was  a  small  youngster 
I  was  admonished  by  my  mother,  'Now 
remember  I  hold  public  office  and  you  can 
do  certain  things  and  you  can't  do  certain 
things."  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  small 
girl,  and  my  father  was  sheriff,  of  angry 
culprits  coming  to  the  house  and  threaten- 
ing to  shoot  him." 

Continuing,  she  said,  "1  was  bathing  my 
son  when  he  was  a  baby  and  an  Irate  con- 
stituent showed  up  and'  tcld  me  In  no  un- 
certain terms  to  drop  tlm  because  she 
needed  and  demanded  my  time.  But  I  have 
loved  and  appreciated  all  the  people  in  the 
Third  District  and  I  have  loved  the  district. 
It  Is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  United 
States  and  I  return  with  great  affection 
for  the  land  and  wonderful  neighbors." 

She  expressed  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  she  had  received 
during    her    poliUcal    career    from    J.    M. 


McClelland  Sr.,  president  of  the  Longvlew, 
Wash.,  DaUy  News.  "I  doubt  that  I  would 
have  sought  election  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture If  it  had  not  been  for  his  encourage- 
ment." 

"I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  people  repre- 
senting the  communications  media  for  their 
courtesy  and  consideration  throughout  my 
career  In  public  office,"  Mrs.  Hansen  said. 

She  added  that  during  the  months  ahead 
she  hopes  to  visit  every  ootmty  In  her  dis- 
trict and  say,  "Thank  you,"  to  all  her  many 
friends  and  supporters.  "I  am  not  only  grate- 
ful for  their  support,  but  for  their  Interest 
in  government  and  their  participation  in 
the  programs  with  which  my  office  has  been 
associated.  They  have  always  participated 
and  worked  with  the  office  to  make  possible 
some  of  these  things." 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  achieved  a  unique  record 
for  a  woman  In  public  office.  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  indleated  It  Is  possible 
that  she  has  served  longer  than  any  other 
woman,  a  period  of  37  years,  as  a  city  coun- 
cil member,  legislator  and  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  career  as  an  elected  official 
began  as  a  member  of  the  Cathlamet  City 
CouncU,  where  she  was  first  elected  on  De- 
cember 7,  1937,  and  took  office  on  Jan.  li 
1938.  In  the  fall  of  1938  the  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  where  she  served  for 
22  years. 

She  resigned  from  the  Legislature  In  No- 
vember 1960,  after  being  elected  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
voted  a  full  two-year  term  in  Congress.  Mrs 
Hansen  has  served  continuously  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  late  1960. 

There  were  eight  years  early  in  her  politi- 
cal career  where  she  was  involved  In  an 
election  campaign  every  fUl.  From  her  first 
city  council  campaign  In  1937  through  1944 
she  was  busy  with  a  campaign  for  office  each 
year.  First  It  was  election  to  the  council,  the 
next  year  It  was  a  campaign  to  retain  her 
seat  in  the  Legislature.  U  was  a  grueling 
experience,  one  that  she  wlU  never  forget 
She  served  eight  years  on  the  oouncU  and 
22  years  in  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  pioneered  the  way  In 
breaking  with  tradition  that  has  kept 
women  out  of  key  positions  of  government 
at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  during  her  political  career, 
has  achieved  the  following  "firsts"  for 
women  In  government: 

First  woman  to  serve  an  the  Cathlamet 
City  Council. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

First  woman  chairman  of  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Committee  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

First  woman  to  ^e  speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First  woman  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Conmilttee  on  Highway 
Policy  Problems  of  the  11  western  states,  a 
position  she  held  for  ten  years  from  1950  to 
1960. 

First  woman  subcommittee  chairman  In 
either  the  House  or  Senate  of  the  US 
Congress. 

First  Democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation. 

First  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Ifouse  Democratic  Steering  Committee. 

During  her  service  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, Mrs.  Hansen  made  major  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  state's  highway 
system.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Roads  and 
Bridges  Committee  she  worked  with  great 
vigor  toward  establishing  a  long-range  high- 
way construction  progreun  reaching  all  parts 
of  the  state.  She  also  Initiated  the  legislation 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  state 
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highway  commission  that  took  the  highway 
program  out  of  the  hands  of  the  political 
forces  working  in  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Hansen  expressed  the  belief  that  her 
most  important  highway  legislation  was  the 
law  that  provided  for  development  of  limited 
access  highways,  placing  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington In  a  position  of  nationwide  leadership 
m  highway  safety  and  management.  She  also 
was  responsible  for  initiating  research  by  two 
state  universities  that  provided  the  basis  for 
a  priority  system  of  allocating  highway  funds, 
a  system  now  used  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. Other  Important  highway  legisla- 
tion she  Introduced  provided  for  speedier 
truck  licensing  and  placing  the  State  Patrol 
on  a  sound  flscal  basis. 

She  turned  her  attention  to  the  problem  of 
mass  transit  during  her  service  In  the  Legis- 
lature and  through  the  years  has  supported 
the  idea  of  providing  means  for  moving  large 
numbers  of  people  conveniently  and  quickly 
at  a  limited  cost  and  a  minimum  consump- 
tion of  energy. 

"We  must  seek  better  ways  to  manage 
traffic  on  our  highways  and  streets,"  she  com- 
mented. "Mass  transit  Is  one  of  the  methods 
that  can  be  utUized.  And  it  will  contribute  to 
savings  in  energy." 

Because  of  her  legislative  efforts  in  be- 
half of  highways,  she  was  selected  as  the  key- 
note speaker  for  the  1952  conference  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Project  Adequate  Roads. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  named  to  the  Legisla- 
ture's Education  Couunlttee  in  1939  and  was 
chairman  from  1941  to  1947.  While  serving 
on  the  committee  she  successfully  sponsored 
legislation  for  school  lunches,  teacher  con- 
tract laws,  a  new  approach  to  Junior  college 
basic  financing  and  an  employee  retirement 
program,  along  with  the  1945  basic  school 
support  bill  which  established  the  system  of 
distributing  school  funds  on  a  basis  of  need. 
Mrs.  Hansen  also  co-sponsored  a  bill  author- 
izing construction  of  a  new  state  library. 
She  served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture's Elections  and  Privileges  Committee 
where  she  authored  legislation  that  gave 
women  equality  on  county  and  state  party 
central  committees. 

Her  work  on  behalf  of  highways  in  the 
State  Legislature  was  widely  recognized  and 
she  was  named  chairman  of  the  Western  In- 
terstate Committee  on  Highway  Policy  of  the 
11  western  states.  Mrs.  Hansen  held  this  posi- 
tion for  ten  years,  gaining  wide  recognition 
for  her  contributions  to  state  highway  pro- 
grams throughout  the  entire  West. 

Following  her  election  to  Congress  in  i960, 
Mrs.  Hansen  Immediately  plunged  into  the 
work  of  the  House.  At  various  times  she 
served  on  the  Education  and  Labor,  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. She  was  named  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  first  Democratic 
woman  to  serve  on  the  committee.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
subcommittee  and  was  elevated  to  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  in  1967.  She  made  her 
lirst  floor  appearance  In  this  significant  role 
when  she  presented  the  1968  appropriations 
bill  for  the  departments  and  agencies  funded 
through  her  subconmilttee. 

She  continues  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  Is  responsible  for  funding  that 
runs  upwards  from  $2.5  to  «3  billion  annually. 
Many  of  the  activities  funded  In  these  de- 
partments are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Rep.  Hansen's  subcommittee  has  the  re- 
spon<ibllity  of  reviewing  the  appropriations 
requests  for  28  dlfTerent  aarencies  plus  man- 
agement for  kev  ener-r'.-  programs,  300.000 
mUes  of  federal  road.<5.  753  million  acres  of 
public  lands,  vital  natural  resources  includ- 
ing the  national  parks  and  federally-owned 
timber  and  mineral  lands,  research  In  the 
field  of  oil  and  coal,  pollution  abatement 
and  federal  programs  for  approximately  600.- 
000  American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Trust 
Territories  in  the  Paciac. 


Mrs.  Hansen  has  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  on  her  committee 
work  and  has  probably  spent  more  hours  on 
Indians  reservations,  U.S.  Forests  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  programs  than  any 
other  subcommittee  chairman  for  many 
years.  She  will  continue  to  head  the  sub- 
committee and  carry  out  these  responsibili- 
ties during  the  balance  of  1974. 

She  has  maintained  a  deep  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  American  Indians,  both 
those  on  reservations  and  those  living  in 
urban  areas.  During  appropriations  hearings 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  consistently  sought  in- 
creased fundmg  for  hospitals'  schools  and 
employment  opportunities  for  the  Indians. 

Her  great  Interest  in  the  best  possible  uti- 
lization of  the  nation's  natural  resources  Is 
revealed  in  her  question  tag  of  witnesses  be- 
fore her  appropriations  subcommittee.  This 
can  cover  a  wide  range  from  development  of 
processes  for  Increased  use  of  the  nation's 
coal  reserves,  search  for  new  oil  and  shale 
fields,  better  utilization  of  the  national  for- 
ests, as  well  as  funding  for  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

The  departments  and  agencies  funded 
through  the  subcommittee  Include: 

The  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  of  Alaska,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  National  Park  Service,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review,  Geological  Survey.  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search. Office  of  Coal  and  Gas.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Indian  Claims  Conamission,  Indian 
Health  Service,  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity.  Territorial  AfTalrs,  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, National  Gallery  of  Art,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corp.  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 

In  1970  Mrs.  Hansen  was  assigned  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Organization, 
Study  and  Review,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  "Hansen  Committee."  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  committee,  numerous  rules  and 
policy  changes  were  carried  out  In  the  House. 
Some  of  the  achievements  of  the  committee 
Included  abolishing  the  old  seniority  rule 
for  elevating  committee  members  to  chair- 
manships; a  provision  that  no  Member  may 
chair  more  than  one  subcommittee;  provid- 
ing that  no  Member  shall  be  a  member  of 
more  than  two  committees  with  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  She  also  supported  legislation 
that  cut  off  funds  for  continuation  of  the 
U.S.  military  activities  In  Cambodia,  marking 
the  first  time  the  House  heis  passed  legisla- 
tion limiting  U£.  Involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china war. 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  the  dean  of  the  Washing- 
ton  State  delegation  in  the  House.  And,  in 
this  connection,  she  remarked,  "I'm  not  quit- 
ting because  of  Watergate." 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  as  the  representative  of 
Congress.  She  was  nanied  to  the  position  by 
Speaker  Albert. 

Numerous  honors  have  been  bestowed  on 
Mrs.  Hansen  in  recognition  of  her  outstand- 
ing efforts  in  the  field  of  lawmaking.  At  the 
125th  annual  commencement  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  she  was  presented 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  for  her 
outstanding  work  In  public  life.  The  award 
took  note  of  her  outstanding  work  in  the 
State  Leglslatlure  and  Congress  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  protection,  resource  and  en- 
ergy management,  historic  preservation,  im- 
provement of  Indian  health  and  education 
programs,  and  for  advancing  the  arts  and 
humanities. 


In  1973  Mrs.  Hansen,  along  with  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln,  D.-N.C,  were  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  with 
the  Elenry  M.  Teller  Award  for  outstanding 
efforts  In  behalf,  of  legislation  benefitting 
the  Indian  people.  Rep.  Hansen  also  has 
been  honored  for  her  work  In  behalf  of  the 
nation's  Indian  tribes  by  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw.  Choctow,  Creek  and  Seminole 
tribes.  The  Makah  Tribe  in  the  State  of 
Washington  also  honored  her  for  support  of 
a  youth  opportunities  program. 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  historic  Fords  Theater  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  honorary  board  of  directors  of 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Theater;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Forest  History  So- 
ciety; a  member  of.  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  and  an  honorary  director  of, 
the  Chinook  Heritage  Foundation. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  David 
G.  Barry,  chairman  of  the  Washington  State 
Commission  for  the  Humanities,  wrote  In  a 
letter  to  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans:  "I  believe  it 
is  Important  to  note  and  give  special  rec- 
ognition as  well  that  Congresswoman  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  chairperson  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  is  through  her  vision  and 
leadership  at  the  national  level  that  the 
state-based  Commissions  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  have  grown 
from  approximately  six  when  our  commis- 
sion came  into  being  to  approximated  40  at 
the  present  date.  This  Joining  of  Federal 
and  State  leadership  will  contribute  much 
to  decision-making  that  will  influence  the 
future  quality  of  life  In  our  state  and  coun- 
try." 

Jay  Gordon  Hall,  director  for  government 
relations.  General  Motors  Corp.,  said.  "As  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  I  wish  to  express  mv  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  Mrs.  Hansen  has  done 
for  the  arts  since  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  subcommittee  funding 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  She 
has  given  the  arts  program  Its  greatest  Im- 
pact by  supplj-ing  needed  federal  support." 

She  is  an  honorary  state  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  national  education  society. 
Her  state  honorary  membership  was  awarded 
in  1947  for  "outstandtog  service  to  educa- 
tion." Mrs.  Hansen  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Washington  State  Patrol  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association  and  National  Association 
of  State  Outdoor  Liaison  Officers.  She  has  re- 
ceived the  Washington  State  Good  Roads 
Association's  meritorious  public  service 
award,  a  certificate  of  recognition  from  the 
Washington  State  University  Student  Chap- 
ter of  the  -American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion and  a  certificate  of  merit  from  th» 
Washington  State  War  Fund  Committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  been  a  force  m  Demo- 
cratic Party  affairs  through  the  years.  She 
served  as  chairman  of  the  w'ahkiakum 
County  Centrsil  Committee  for  20  years; 
ser\-ed  as  vice  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Young  Democrats  in  1939;  Nine- 
County  League  chairman  In  1944  and  1945: 
a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Committee 
from  1936  to  1940,  and  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Advisory  Committee 
from  1955  to  1957. 

She  was  "Democratic  Woman  of  the  Year" 
m  1958  and  woman's  chairman  of  the  Mag- 
nuson  for  Senator  state  campaign  in  1956. 
Mrs.  Hansen  also  was  elected  unanimously 
as  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  at 
the  state  Democratic  conventions  in  Yakima 
in  1958  and  Spokane  In  1960.  I 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  a  member  of  numerous  or-l 
ganlzatlons  mcludlng  the  Society  of  Naval 
Sponsors,  having  christened  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Queenflsh.  Mt.  Rainier  Chapter 
L.E.S.,  the  University  of  Washington  chapter 
of  the  D.A.R..  Elochoman  Grange,  Longvlew 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  American 
Association    of    umverslty    Women,    Clark 
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County  Historical  Society.  National  Capital 
Democratic  Club  and  the  Cathlaonet  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Mrs,  Hansen  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
Wahkiakum  County  Abstract  Co.  and  O. 
Henry  Hanlgan  Insurance  Co.  In  Cathlamet. 
She  also  served  as  office  assistant  In  the 
Wahkiakum  County  Engineer's  Office. 

Rep.  Hansen  Is  well  known  as  a  creative 
writer.  She  Is  the  author  of  the  prlze-wln- 
nlng  Northwest  historical  Juvenile  novel, 
"Singing  Paddles,"  published  by  Sutton 
House.  Henry  Holt  Co.  and  Blnfords  and 
Mort.  She  also  has  written  a  historical  play, 
"Blmle's  Retreat."  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  local  casts  in  Cathlamet  and  will 
be  presented  through  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  celebrations  In  1978. 

She  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  working  to  earn  her  way 
through  the  university. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  maternal  ancestors  founded 
Groton,  Mass..  In  1634  and  her  paternal  an- 
cestors helped  Daniel  Boone  settle  Kentucky. 

Her  family  moved  to  Washington  Territory 
In  18T7,  settling  first  In  Tumwater  before 
moving  to  Cathlamet  In  1882.  Her  father. 
former  Wahkiakum  County  sheriff,  was  a 
Spanish  American  War  veteran  with  the  Sec- 
ond Oregon  Volunteers.  Her  mother,  a 
teacher,  was  Wahkiakum  County  school  su- 
perintendent and  was  named  Washington 
State  Mother  of  the  Year  In  1960. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  husband,  Henry  A.  Hansen, 
Is  a  retired  logger  and  a  native  of  Cathlamet. 
They  have  one  son.  David,  and  a  new  grand- 
daughter. Mrs.  Hansen's  brother.  Dr.  James 
Butler.  Is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Drama  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia after  serving  several  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  department.  He  Is  author  of 
several  books  on  the  history  of  drama. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  unanimous-consent  request  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  ill  adjournmeut  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


after  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  been  recognized,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes, 
and  that  thereafter  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2705,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  abandoned 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DISPOSITION  OF  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2705, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  further  action  on  this  blU  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2705)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  abandoned  money  orders  and 
traveler's  checks. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  has  been  rec- 
ognized, the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  ct  the 
hour  of  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  u^ider  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  will  then  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

There  will  then  be  ti  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  S.  2705, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
abandoned  money  orders  anci  traveler's 
checks.  Yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected 
to  occur  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND 
FOR   CONSIDERATION   OF  S.   2705 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:57 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  27, 1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMcsrfai^,  February  26,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but 
be  ye  transtormed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
vHll  of  God. — Romans  12:  2. 

O  God  and  Father  of  Mankind,  In 
whose  will  is  our  peace,  in  whose  love  Is 
our  life,  and  In  wh(3se  service  is  our  joy, 
send  us  forth  into  the  demanding  duties 
of  these  decisive  days  determined  to  be 
loyal  to  the  royal  within  ourselves  and 
ready  to  respond  wholeheartedly  to  the 
call  "to  be  true  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  us,  to  be  pure  for  there  are  those 
who  care,  to  be  strong  for  there  is  much 
to  suffer,  and  to  be  brave  for  there  Is 
much  to  dare." 

In  these  critical  times  when  our  deci- 
sions mean  so  much  to  our  Nation,  save 


us  from  thinking  too  highly  of  ourselves 
and  help  us  to  live  soberly,  thinking 
clearly,  speaking  carefully,  and  acting 
courageously. 

Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  the  grand 
traditions  wherein  we  stand  and  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  which  daily  sur- 
roimd  us  in  this  historic  Chamber.  Give 
to  us  now  an  unwaver  ng  faith  in  the 
power  of  our  presence,  in  the  future  of 
our  freedom,  and  in  Thy  providential 
care  which  protects  us  and  provides  for 
us  always  and  all  the  wEy. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
Life  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky  Moxin- 
taln  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  supply  of  wheat  for  domestic  con- 
svmiptlon  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1973-74  marketing  year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
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86-420,  appointed  Mr.  MANsriKLD,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Huddliston, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Dokenici  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C., 
May  13  to  18,  1974. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  u-as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  41] 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Badillo 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Cblsholm 
Clark 
Clausen , 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Crane 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dlgrgs 
Drlnan 
Eshleman 
Praser 

Freliaghuysen 
Gray 


Gubser 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Klucsynskl 

Litton 

McEwen 

Marazit; 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mo&her 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nichols 

Peyser 

Pike 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 


Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

RostenkowskI 

Ryan 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tea^ue 

Vander  Ja^ 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  386 
AMENDING  THE  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  386)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes: 
CoNFEBZNCi  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.  93-813) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure 
adequate  commuter  service  m  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  ptirposes,  having  met,  aftar 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Hoiuas  as  follows: 

Tix&t  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bUl,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Emer- 
gency Urban  Moas  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974". 


TITTiE  I— EMERGENCY  COMMUTER 
RKLIKP 

FINDtNOS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  Is  the  llfeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  efficient  economical  and  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  Its  xirban 
areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  satisfied  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  service 
In  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service; 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service 
or  the  continued  increase  In  Its  cost  to  the 
user  Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  partic- 
ularly serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  a  substantial  number  of  lower  income  per- 
sons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged In  developing  preliminary  plans  for,  or 
are  actuaUy  carrying  out,  comprehensive 
projects  to  revitalize  their  mass  transporta- 
tion operations;  and 

(7)  that  immediate  substantial  Federal 
assistance  Is  needed  to  enable  many  mass 
transportation  systems  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  service. 

TTRBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  PROGRAM;  ASSieTANCX 
TO  MCTT  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  5  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"UBBAN  ICASS  TRANSIT  FROGRAU 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
supervising.  Inspecting,  actual  building,  and 
all  expenses  Incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use  In  mass  transportation.  Including 
designing,  engineering,  locating,  surveying, 
mapping,  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  re- 
location assistance,  and  acquisition  and  re- 
placement of  housing  sites; 

"(2)  the  term  'Oovemor*  means  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'urbanized  area'  means  an 
area  so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  within  boundaries  which  shaU  be 
fixed  by  responsible  State  and  local  officials 
In  cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  and  which  shall 
at  a  minimum.  In  the  case  of  any  such  area, 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
the  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  the  Secretary  under  regulationa 
appropriate  thereto  shaU  apportion  the  sums 
authorized  by  subsection  (c)  for  apportion- 
ment in  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  to 
urbanized  areas  in  various  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  under  which  each  urban- 
ized area  or  part  thereof  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  the  ratto  which  the 
population  of  such  urbftnlzed  area  or  part 
thereof,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census,  bears  to  the  total  i>opulatlon  of  aU 
the  urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  avaUable  Federal  cenaua; 

"(B)  one -fourth  of  such  total  amount 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  revenue  paaaeDgen  carried  by  maps 


transportation  systems  In  such  urbanized 
area  or  part  thereof  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  passengers  carried  by  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  all  the  urbanized  areas 
in  all  the  States:  and 

"(C)  one-fourth  of  such  total  amount 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the  total  mass 
transportation  vehicle  mUes  traveled  In  such 
urbanized  area  or  part  thereof  bears  to  the 
total  mass  transportation  vehicle  miles 
traveled  in  all  the  urbanized  areas  in  all  the 
States. 

"(2)  In  any  urbanized  area  In  which  at 
least  75  per  centum  of  the  population  Is 
served  by  a  public  transit  authority  or  by 
a  local  public  body  providing  transit  serv- 
ices, a  designated  recipient  of  the  urbanized 
area  shaU  receive  the  funds  apportioned 
under  paragraph  (1).  The  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  transit  authority  cr 
t*ie  local  public  body  providing  such  services, 
and  with  other  State  and  local  public  bodies 
providing  financial  suppyort  to  the  transit 
authority  or  public  body,  shaU  designate 
such  recipient. 

"(3)  Where  a  recipient  Is  not  designated 
under  paragraph  (2),  funds  apportioned  for 
use  In  any  urbanized  area  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  such  area  or  part  thereof  is  located 
for  use  In  such  area  or  part  thereof,  for  ex- 
penditure on  project  development  or  dis- 
tribution to  a  public  transit  authority  or 
local  public  body  providing  transit  services 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (1)  and  In 
cooperation  with  appropriate  local  officials. 
Including  the  chief  elected  officials  of  gen- 
eral units  of  local  government  within  such 
urbanized  area  or  part  thereof. 

"(c)i\)  Sums  apportioned  to  the  desig- 
nated recipient  of  any  urbanized  area  or  to 
the  Governor  under  subsection  (b)  shaU  be 
available  for  obligation  by  the  recipient  or 
the  Governor  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  apportioned,  and  any  amounts  so 
apportioned  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  period  shall  lapse  and  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  for  deposit  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise 
In  amounts  aggregated  not  to  exceed 
$800,000,000. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  under  this  section,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  (A)  the 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  tat  use,  by  (der- 
ation or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  trans- 
portation service,  and  (B)  the  p>ayment  of 
operating  expenses  to  improve  or  to  con- 
tinue such  service. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  laaue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (e),  Includ- 
ing regulations  regarding  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort by  States,  local  governments,  and  local 
public  bodies,  the  appropriate  definition  of 
operating  expenses,  and  requirements  for 
ImpiOTlng  the  efficiency  of  transit  services. 
"  (e)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  aay  project  financed  with  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  section  ahaU  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
The  remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  project  shall 
be  provided  from  aouroae  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds.  Federal  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  maae  transportation  projects 
under  this  secUon  shall  be  supplementary 
to  and  not  In  substitution  for  the  average 
amount  of  State  and  local  government  funds 
and  other  revenues  expended  on  the  opera- 
tion of  maas  transportation  service  in  the 
areft  Involved  for  the  tvo  fLscal  years  pi«- 
oedlnc  the  fiscal  year  for  wtUch  the  funds 
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mn  mmde  available;  but  nothing  in  this  aen- 
t«nc»  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  state 
or  local  tax  revenues  which  are  used  for  the 
operation  of  mass  transportation  service  In 
the  area  Involved  from  being  credited  (to 
the  extent  necessary)  toward  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  pur- 
poMs  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(f)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
apportionment  pursuant  to  subeectton  (b) 
has  been  made  for  any  fiscal  year  any  ap- 
pUcant  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section  shaU  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval  a  program,  or  pro- 
grams, of  proposed  projects  for  the  utilization 
of  the  funds  authoclaed.  The  Secretary  shaU 
act  upon  programs  submitted  to  him  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  he  may  i4>prove  a  pro- 
gram In  whole  or  In  part. 

"(2)  An  appUcant  for  aulstance  under 
this  section  (other  than  a  Oovemcr)  abaU 
submit  the  program  or  programs  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  affected,  conctnrently  with 
submission  to  the  Secretary,  if  within  30 
days  thereafter  the  Governor  submlU  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  stiaU 
consider  such  comments  before  taking  flnai 
action  on  the  program  or  programs. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Oovemor  or  the  designated 
recipient  at  the  urbanized  area  ahaU  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  hla  ^proval  such 
sturveys,  plans,  speclflcatlons,  and  estimates 
tor  each  proposed  project  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  The  Secretary  shall  act  up<Hi 
such  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  eetl- 
mates  as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  are 
submitted,  and  his  approval  of  any  such 
project  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
payment  of  its  proportional  contribution 
thereto. 

"f2)  In  approving  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  any  proposed  project  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  pooBlble  adverse  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  relating  to  the'  pro- 
posed project  have  been  fuUy  considered  In 
developing  the  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  In  the  best 
overaU  public  Interert,  talcing  Into  consid- 
eration the  need  for  fast,  safe,  and  efllclent 
transportation,  public  services,  and  conserva- 
tion of  environment  and  natural  resources 
and  the  costs  of  eUmlnatlng  or  mtniTnt^nng 
any  such  adverse  effects.  Inchidlng 

*'<A)    air,  nolae,  and  water  pollution; 

"(B)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values, 
oooimunlty  cohesion,  and  the  avallabllltv  at 
public  facllltlea  and  services; 

"(C)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

"(D)  Injurious  displacement  of  people 
bu^slnesses,  and  farms;  and 

"(E)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth. 

"(h)  TTpon  submission  for  approval  of  a 
proposed  project  under  this  section,  the  Oov- 
emor or  the  designated  recipient  of  the 
urbanized  area  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  or  It  has  conducted  public  hearings 
(or  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  such 
hearings)  and  that  these  hearings  Included 
(or  were  scheduled  to  Include)  consideration 
of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  such 
project,  its  Impact  on  the  environment.  In- 
cluding requirements  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Federal  Water  PoUuWon  Control 
Act,  and  other  applicable  Federal  environ- 
mental statutes,  and  Its  consistency  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  urban  plan- 
ning as  has  been  promulgated  by  the  commu- 
nity. Such  certification  shaU  be  accompanied 
by  (1)  a  report  which  Indicates  the  consid- 
eration given  to  the  economic,  social,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other  effects  of  the  proposed 
project,  Including,  for  construction  projects, 
the  effects  of  Its  location  or  design,  and  the 
consideration  given  td  the  various  alterna- 
tives which  were  raised  during  the  hearing 
or  which  were  otherwise  considered,  and  (2) 


upon  the  Secretary's  request,  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings. 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any 
of  his  responsibilities  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  project  under  this  section  upon 
the  request  of  any  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  by  accepting 
a  certification  by  the  Governor  or  his  desig- 
nee, or  by  the  designated  recipient  of  the 
urbanized  area,  If  he  finds  that  such  project 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  State 
laws,  regulations,  directives,  and  standards 
establishing  requirements  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  contained  In,  or  Issued  pursuant  to. 
this  section. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  In- 
spection or  review  of  each  such  project  upon 
its  completion  and  shall  require  an  adequate 
report  of  its  estimated  and  actual  cost,  as 
well  as  such  other  Infommtlon  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
guidelines  and  regxUations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a  cer- 
tification under  this  section  may  be  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  If,  In  his 
opinion.  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
or  discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal  law, 
including  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4S21  et  seq.),  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  1653(f) ),  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2CKX)(d)  et 
seq.),  title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-284,  42  tJ.S.C,  3601  et  seq.). 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.8.C.  4601  etseq). 

"(J)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a  spe- 
cific project  imder  this  section  have  been  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  shaU  enter  Into  a  for- 
mal project  agreement  with  the  Governor  or 
designated  recipient  of  the  urbanized  area. 
Such  project  agreement  shall  make  provision 
for  non-Federal  funds  required  for  the  State's 
or  designated  recipient's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangements  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  or  the  designated  re- 
cipient where  a  part  of  the  project  Involved 
Is  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of,  or  in 
cooperation  with,  local  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discre- 
tion, from  time  to  tlma  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, make  payments  to  the  appUcants  for 
coats  of  construction  Incurred  by  him  or  It  on 
a  project.  Such  payments  shall  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction Incurred  to  the  date  of  the 
voucher  covering  such  payment  plus  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  stockpiled  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
construction  In  conformity  to  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  project.  Such  pavments 
may  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  such 
materials  not  in  the  vicinity  of  such  con- 
struction if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  required  fabrication  at  an  offslte 
location  the  materials  cannot  be  stockpUed 
in  such  vicinity. 

"(2)  After  completion  of  a  project  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Sec- 
retary, an  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment out  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  him  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  of  such  project. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  except  for  a  project  covered  by  a 
project  agreement. 

"(4)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to  this 
flection,  the  Secretary  shall  be  bound  by  the 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  permissible 
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amounts  of  such  payments  contained  in  sub- 
section (e). 

"(5)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  such 
official  or  officials  or  depository  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  and  author- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive 
public  funds  of  the  State. 

■'(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless"  he  finds 
that  such  project  Is  needed  to  carry  out  a 
program,  meeting  criteria  established  by  him, 
for  a  tinlfled  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area,  and  Is  necessary  for  the  sound, 
economic,  and  desirable  development  of  such 
area.  A  project  under  this  section  may  not 
be  undertaken  unless  the  resi>onslbIe  public 
officials  of  the  urbanized  area  in  which  the 
project  Is  located  have  been  consulted  and, 
except  for  projects  solelj  to  pay  operating 
expenses,  their  views  considered  with  respect 
to  the  corridor,  location,  and  design  of  the 
project. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  the  appli- 
cant agrees  and  gives  satisfactory  assurances, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
handicapped  p>ersons  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  transpwrtatlon  utilizing  or  involving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the  project  fi- 
nanced with  assistance  under  this  section 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  rates  gen- 
erally applicable  to  other  persons,  whether 
the  operation  of  such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment is  by  the  applicant  or  Is  by  another 
entity  under  lease  or  otherwise. 

"(n)(l)  The  provisions  of  section  13(c) 
and  section  3(e)(4)  shall  apply  In  carrying 
out  mass  transportation  projects  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  any  nonaupervlsory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity  per- 
forming related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  is  otherwise  inapplicable." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Except  as  specified  in  section 
5,  no  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "No". 

INCREASE    IN    BASIC    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIXy 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount  may  be  Increased";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1972,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $1,000,000,000  prlOT  to  July  1,  1973,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $2,000,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$3,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $4,500,000,000  prior 
to  July  1.  1976,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•6,500,000,00<y  prior  to  July  1,  1977.  and  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $6,100,000,000 
thereafter." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  or  were  appropriated  to  finance 
such  grants  and  loans  and  have  not  been 
reserved  or  made  available  for  any  other 
purpose." 

(c)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Act"  the  following:  "(to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  or  were  t^proprlated  to 
finance  the  grants  and  loans  described  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  and  have 
not  been  reserved  or  made  available  for  any 
other  purpose)". 
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PEOHIBrnON  AGAINST  CHAHGING  OF  EXTRA  PARKS 
ON    ASSISTED    TRANSTT    FACII.rnZS 

Sec.  104.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(o)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  designated 
recipient  or  Governor  unless  the  applicant 
agrees  and  gives  satisfactory  assurances,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged  for  trans- 
portation utilizing  or  involving  the  facilities 
and  equipment  financed  with  such  assistance 
will  be  uniform  (subject  to  any  reasonable 
charges  which  may  be  made  for  transfers), 
and  will  not  vary  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
route  or  distance  traveled  except  In  accord- 
ance with  a  zone  system  or  other  uniform 
system  which  is  In  effect  throughout  the  area 
served  by  such  faculties  and  equipment, 
whether  the  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
equipment  Is  by  the  applicant  or  Is  by  an- 
other entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  (JUASI-PUBLIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"financing",  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(2)  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
public  or  quasi-public  transit  corridor  de- 
velopment corporations  or  entities". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  in- 
clude personal  property  Including  buses  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  real  property  Includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highways),  within 
the  entire  zone  affected  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  Improvements,  in- 
cluding station  sites,  needed  for  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  system 
which  Is  compatible  with  socially,  econom- 
ically, and  environmentally  sound  patterns 
of  land  use." 

COORDINATION     OF     tJRBAN     MASS     TRANSTT 
PROGRAMS     WITH     MODEL    CrTIES     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragrt4)hs  (5)  and  (6),  respecUvely. 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  any  program  which  Includes  a  trans- 
portation component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  undertaken  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964;". 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec  107.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  nor 
shall  any  grant  or  loan  funds  be  used  to  sup- 
port procurements  utilizing  exclusionary  or 
discriminatory  specifications '. 

STtTDT     OF     R-DRAL     TSAKSPORTATIOIT     NEEDS 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Trtinsportatlon 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  public  transportation 
needs  of  rural  and  other  nonurban  areas  In 
the  United  States,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  cities,  towns,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  (outside  urban  areas) 
having  a  population  of  60,000  or  less,  and  of 
any  changes  in  the  Federal  law  which  would 
be  required  In  order  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendationa  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  tha  date  of  the  enactment  at  this 
Act. 


INVXSTIGATTON    OF    SAFETT    HAZAKDS    IN    XniBAIf 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  Investigate  unsafe  conditions  in  any  fa- 
cility, equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
financed  under  this  Act  which  creates  a  se- 
rious hazard  of  death  or  Injury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  its  nature  and  extent 
and  the  means  which  might  best  be  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  or  correct  it.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  facility,  equip- 
ment, or  manner  of  operation  is  unsafe,  he 
shaU  require  the  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  correcting  the  unsafe  facility,  equipment, 
or  manner  of  operation,  and  the  Secretary 
may  withhold  further  financial  assistance  to 
the  applicant  until  such  plan  Is  approved  or 
Implemented. 

FARES   FOR    ELDERLY    AND    HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  require  the  charging  of  fares  to  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

TITLE   II— FARE-FREE   MASS   TRANSPOR- 
TATION DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  fare-free  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 

Sec.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  Involved,  including  op- 
erating costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital 
costs  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  is  in  effect. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  following : 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  falling  or 
nonexistent  or  marginally  profitable  transit 
system,  a  decaying  central  city,  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution  problems,  and  an  im- 
mobile central  city  population; 

(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differing 
sizes  and  populations; 

(3)  a  high  level  of  innovative  service  must 
be  provided  Including  the  provision  of  cross- 
town  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents 
and  others  to  reach  employment,  shopping, 
and  recreation;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects  uti- 
lizing different  modes  of  mass  transportation 
shall  be  approved. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title. 
and  other  financially  assisted  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  providing  reduced 
fares  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (1)  ve- 
hicle traffic  and  attendant  air  pcdlution,  con- 
gestion, and  noise,  (il)  the  mobUlty  of  urban 
residents,  and  (ill)  the  economic  viability  of 
central  city  business; 

(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  ridershlp 
increases  as  a  resxilt  of  reduced  fare  or  fare- 
free  systems; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  urban 
highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
reduced  fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

(6)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare -free  transportation  on  a  oon- 
tlnulng  basis.  . 

Sec  205.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  title 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  findings. 
Including  any  recommendations  he  might 
have  to  implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976. 


Sec.  206.  In  carr\-ing  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  ad- 
visory participation  by  interested  State  and 
local  government  authorities,  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  management  personnel,  em- 
ployee representatives,  mass  transportation 
riders,  and  any  other  persons  that  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  :'.ot  to  exceed  820,(XX),000  lor 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Wright  Patman, 

Joseph  O.  Minish, 

Tom  Gettys, 

Jim  Hanley, 

Frank  J.  Brasco, 

Edward  I   Koch, 

Wn.LiAM  Cotter, 

Andrew  Yottng, 

John  J.  Moakley, 

Garry  Brown, 

Willum  B.  Widnall, 

Lawrence  G.  WnjLiAMS, 

Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmire, 

Harrison  Williams, 

John  Tower, 

Edward  Brooke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 

ICTTJEE  of   CONFEaXNCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386) 
the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  submit  the  foUowing 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Exoept  for  clarify- 
ing, clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the 
differences  are  noted  below: 
dkaft  of  jODrr  stateicxnt  of  managzxs  on 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  6.  386, 
THE  BMKRGSNCY  tTBBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     1974 

Statement  of  findings 
The  short  title  at  the  House  amendment 
was  dted  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974".  The  Senate  rtiort 
title  of  the  bill  was  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act".  The  conference  report 
cites  the  bill  as  the  "Emergency  UrtMn  Mass 
Tran^ortatlon  Assistance  Act". 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  Con- 
gressional statement  of  findings.  The  Senate 
bUl  contained  seven  statements  of  findings 
which  outlined  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  quality  urban  mass  transportation  for  the 
United  States.  The  conference  report  con- 
talus  the  Senate  findings. 

Operating  asaiatafice 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision providing  that  c^erating  assistance 
grants  would  be  on  a  formula  basis  to  refiect 
equally  (1)  the  population  of  the  area  served 
by  the  mass  transit  system  In  relation  to  the 
total  population  of  the  U.S.A..  i2'  the  num- 
ber of  revenue  passengers  carried  by  a  mass 
transportation  system  In  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  passengers  of  mass  transportation 
systems  throughout  the  country,  and  (3) 
revenue  vehicle  miles  travelled  by  an  urban 
mass  transit  system  in  relation  to  the  total 
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number  of  revenue  vehicle  miles  traveUed  by 
mus  truoslt  eystema  tbrougbout  the  coiin- 
try.  Operating  aealst&nce  gr&nta  would  be  100 
percent  Federal  grante.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  no  aawlatance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  provision  unless  the 
r»tee  charged  the  elderly  and  h&ndloi^ped 
during  nonpeak  hours  of  tran^K>rtatlon  will 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  rates  generally 
applicable  to  other  persons. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  Secretary 
with  discretionary  contract  authority  to  allo- 
cate funds  under  the  bill  In  the  form  of 
either  grants  or  loans.  However,  the  Secretary 
oould  not  allocate  more  than  12 14  percent 
of  the  total  authorization  to  any  one  state  ex- 
cept that  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  grant  funds  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  this  limitation  for  grants 
In  states  where  more  than  two-thirds  of 
maxlmimi  amoiints  of  funds  permitted  under 
this  provision  has  been  obligated.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  a  grant  ratio  of  two-thirds 
Federal  and  one-third  local  contribution,  and 
prohibited  financial  assistance  unless  the  ap- 
plicant has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
comprehensive  mass  transportation  plan  In- 
cluding reasonable  fare  structure  and  the 
assurance  that  the  system  Is  providing  effl- 
clent  operations  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  any  grant  shall  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  State  or  local  source. 
The  Senate  bill  required  the  submission  by 
the  applicant  of  an  annual  report  describing 
the  Implementation  of  its  mass  transporta- 
tion service  improvement  plan. 

The  conference  report  contains  generally 
the  House  formula  based  on  three  factors  of 
population,  revenue  passengers,  and  vehicle 
miles.  The  funds  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  to  the  urbanlaed  areas 
of  each  State.  The  conference  report  would 
allocate  the  funds  under  a  formula  based 
upon  three  factors  weighted  as  follows:  60 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  area  served 
by  the  mass  transportation  system,  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  niunber  of  revenue  paasen- 
gers  carried  by  the  system,  and  25  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  vehicle  miles  travelled 
by  the  system.  The  population,  paeeengera, 
and  mUes  of  each  eligible  recipient  would  be 
weighted  against  the  total  population,  pas- 
sengers, and  miles  of  all  deelgiUibed  recipients 
and  the  funds  distributed  aooovdingly. 

The  Federal  share  for  such  grante  would 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  coat  oC  the 
project  with  the  remaining  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  applicant.  State  or  local  tax  rev- 
enues which  are  used  for  the  operation  of 
mass  transportation  service  in  the  area  In- 
volved may  be  credited  toward  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  the  project.  To 
be  eligible  for  grants  under  this  provision, 
the  recipient  muA  continue  to  maintain 
State  and  local  operating  and  capital  funds, 
and  the  transit  system  must  maintain  other 
revenues  such  as  advertising,  conceastons, 
and  property  leases.  This  okalntenance  of 
effort  provisions  Is  to  be  a  two-year  average 
of  the  total  of  State  and  local  funds  used  to 
finance  operating  costs,  and  State  and  local 
funds  used  to  flnanoe  the  local  share  of  Bed- 
eral  capital  grant  funds. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  hold  KeartBge  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  AdmlnLsCratton's  mass 
transit  proposals.  Included  Ln  these  hearings 
would  be  consideration  of  whether  the  con- 
tributions of  local  government  to  operating 
deficits  should  become  part  of  the  distribu- 
tion formula.  The  conferees  dlscusaed  the 
measurement  of  local  taxes  as  a  factor  In  the 
distribution  formula,  but  because  of  Insuffi- 
cient Information  and  the  emergency  situa- 
tion that  now  exists  In  mass  transit,  a  de- 
cision was  deferred.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  legislation  was  short  term  and  that 
the  Issue  of  local  taxing  effort  would  be 
thoroiighly  explored  Ln  subsequent  hearings. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  the 
9800  mUllon  will  be  In  the  form  of  contract 


authority  to  be  used  for  either  operating 
assistance  or  capital  grants  at  the  option  of 
local  authorities.  These  funds  may  be  made 
available  immediately  for  obligation  during 
fiscal  years  1974  and  197E.  These  funds  would 
come  solely  from  general  treasury  revenue 
funds  and  would  In  no  part  come  from  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

The  grants  under  this  provision  would  be 
made  to  designated  recipients  in  urbanized 
areas  In  which  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
population  Is  served  by  a  public  transit  au- 
thority, or  by  a  local  public  body  providing 
transit  services.  These  designated  recipients 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  public  bodies.  Where 
such  a  recipient  Is  not  In  existence,  the 
fiinds  apportioned  for  the  xirbanlzed  area 
shall  be  available  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  distribution  to  these  areas.  Mass 
transportation  systems  receiving  assistance 
under  this  provision  must  charge  half  fares 
to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapp>ed  during 
non-peak  hours.  In  the  case  of  areas  served 
by  privately  owned  bus  operators,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  the  goveruor  or  designated  re- 
cipient as  who  shall  include  only  those  ele- 
ments of  population,  rldershlp  and  vehicle 
miles  It  Intends  to  seek  financial  assistance 
for.  The  governor  or  designated  recipient 
may  add  criteria  to  condition  the  pass 
through  of  the  funds  to  the  private  body, 
but  it  Is  Intended  that  the  private  operator 
should  receive  Its  proportionate  share. 

The  Governor  or  the  designated  recipient 
of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. In  addition,  the  Governor  or  the  des- 
ignated recipient  must  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  has  conducted  public  hearings 
or  afforded  the  opportunity  for  such  hearings. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  in  order  to 
minimize  the  deficits  now  being  Incurred, 
all  possible  efficiencies  of  operation  should 
be  encouraged.  There  is  also  a  need  to  im- 
prove the  operating  systems  and  eliminate 
inefficiencies  In  them.  The  conferees  desire 
that  no  part  of  this  conference  report  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  alter  the  re^xjnalbll- 
Ity  of  ea^h  recipient  of  assistance  from  initi- 
ating and  implementlag  all  necessary  and 
desirable  efflcienclee. 

Reallocation  of  Capital  Grant  Funds 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  schedule  for  the  dte- 
biu-sement  of  the  existing  $6.1  billion  In  capi- 
tal grant  funds  already  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  liquidate  contracts:  $310  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972;  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974;  M 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975;  84.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976;  and  $5.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  and  not  to  exceed  $6.1  billion 
thereafter.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  simi- 
lar provision  and  the  oonference  report  re- 
tains the  House  provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  capital  grant  contracts  shall  not 
be  reserved  or  made  available  for  any  other 
purpose  than  is  otherwise  stated  In  section 
4fc)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
The  Senate  bill  contalced  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  retains  the 
House  provision. 

Prohibition    Against    Charging    Extra    Fares 
on  Assisted  Transit  Facilities 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  flnarkclal  astilstance  under 
the  TTrbas  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  any 
mass  transit  system  charging  fares  that  vary 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  route  or  distance 
travelled  except  in  accordance  with  a  zone 
system  or  other  uniform  system  which  is  in 
etTect  throughout  the  area  served  by  such 
mass  transit  facility  and  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  ho  similar  provision. 
The  oonference  report  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  limiting  this  pro- 


hibition to  those  assisted  under  section  102 
of  this  Act. 

Eligibility  of  Quasi-Public  Development 

Corporations 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion making  eligible  for  capital  grants  quasi- 
public  transit  corridor  corporations  and 
would  expand  the  definition  of  facilities 
eligible  for  such  grants  to  include  station 
sites  and  transit  corridors.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  House  provision. 
Coordination  of  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Programs  With  Model  City  Programs 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  model  city  transit  pro- 
grama  must  comply  with  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  conferenoe  report  retains  the 
House  provision. 

Sole  Soiirce  Procurements 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  except  In  unusual  circimi- 
stances,  sole  source  procurements  utilizing 
exclusionary  or  dlscrlmiaatory  specifications. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  conference  report  contains  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  that 
strikes  out  the  reference  to  sole  source  pro- 
curements, but  would  retain  the  prohibition 
on  exclusionary  or  discriminatory  specifica- 
tions. 

Limitation  of  Mass  Transit  Funding  Related 
to  Pupil  Transportation 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  financial  assistance  to  any 
eligible  mass  transit  agency  Involved  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  in  transporting  school  chil- 
dren or  school  personnel  In  competition  to 
or  supplemental  service  concurrently  pro- 
vided by  public  transportation  companies 
except  that  it  would  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  mass  transit  system  that  was  so  engaged 
at  any  time  during  the  12-month  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  provision.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision  and  none  is  contained 
In   the   conference   report. 

Study  of  Rural  Transportation  Needs 

The  Hovise  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion directing  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  public  transpor- 
tation needs  of  rtu-al,  and  other  nonurban 
areas  of  the  United  States  giving  particular 
attention  to  those  communities  having  a 
population  of  60.000  or  less.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  House  provision. 
Investigation  of  Safety  Hazards 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion directing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  investigations  Into  unsafe 
conditions  In  any  facility,  equipment,  or  op- 
eration financed  under  the  Act  which  cre- 
ates serious  safety  hazards  and  would  direct 
the  Secretary  to  require  mass  transit  systems 
to  submit  a  plan  for  correcting  any  unsafe 
conditions  and  directs  him  to  withhold  fur- 
ther financial  assistance  untU  such  plan  Is 
approved  or  Implemented.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provlalon.  The  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  House  provision. 

Elimination  of  Assistance  In  the  Form 
of  Project  Loans 

The  House  amendment  contained  s  provl' 
Blon  that  ellnUnated  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans  under  the  capltcd  grant  program.  The 
Senate  bUl  contained  bo  similar  provlalon 
and  none  Is  contained  In  the  conference 
refKirt. 

Fares  for  Klderly  and  Handicapped 

The  Ho\ise  amendment  contained  a  clarl- 
flcatlon  with  regard  to  the  fares  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons.  TTie  clarlfVcation 
specified  that  fares  for  such  persons  may  ke 
lower  than  one-half  the  regular  fare.  TtM 
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Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  House 
provision. 

Demonstration  Projects  for  Free  Pares 
The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  DOT  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  research, 
development,  establishment,  and  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  feasi- 
bility of  free  fare  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. Federal  grants  for  such  payments  shall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  i>ercent  of  the  coet 
of  the  project.  This  provision  authorizes  not 
to  exceed  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Wright  Patbcan, 

Joseph  O.  Minish, 

Tom  Getttb, 

Jim  Hanley, 

Prank  J.  Brasco, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

W11.UAM  Cotter, 

Andrew  Young, 

John  J.  Moakubt, 

Oarrt  Brown, 

William  B.  WmNAU., 

Lawrence  Q.  Williams, 

Stewart  B.  McKinney, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmire, 

Harrison  Williams. 

John  Tower, 

EDWARD  Brooke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  last  week  when 
the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee  failed  to  muster  a  quorum  to 
reach  a  decision  one  way  or  another  on 
the  resolution  to  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  feel  this  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  house  floor  for 
a  vote  and  certainly  hope  the  discharge 
petition  will  receive  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  any  additional  com- 
pensatlMi  until  we  begin  exhibiting  a 
sense  of  fiscal  integrity  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation  and  bring  a  measure  of  relief 
for  the  hard  pressed  American  taxpayers. 

The  pocketbooks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  a  pay  raise  for  Members 
of  Congress  that  will  amount  to  over  $5 
million  a  year  In  additional  funds  by 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  and  bring 
this  pay  raise  recommendation  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  vote.  Those  who  favor 
the  Increased  pay  should  be  willing  to  go 
on  record  with  their  yea  vote  and  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  pay  raise  will  be 
very  willing  to  express  our  opposition 
with  a  loud  and  resounding  "no  " 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  NIXON  POLICY 
MEANS  MORE  INCREASES  IN  POOD 
AND  FUEL  PRICES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all 
very  well  for  President  Nixon  to  say  the 
energy  crisis  is  over.  He  does  not  have  to 
wait  In  gas  lines. 

I  am  sure  that  his  pronouncement  was 
small  comfort  to  everyone  lined  up  out 
there  In  Washington's  20-degree  cold 
this  morning,  waiting  to  get  gas. 

President  Nixon  made  it  clear  at  last 
night's  press  conference  that  he  intends 
to  let  prices  ration  fuel.  That  means  the 
lines  will  get  shorter  because  people  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  gasoline. 

The  President  s£iid  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Inflation  we  suffered  last  year  was 
caused  by  fuel  and  food  prices.  What 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  it? 

nrst,  he  attsw:ks  Congress  for  trying 
to  pass  legislation  aimed  at  holding  fuel 
prices  to  reasonable  levels.  On  the  food 
front,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
still  worrj'lng  about  foreign  markets 
while  people  here  at  home  are  pa>1ng 
more  for  less  In  the  supermarkets. 

Americans  are  fsu;ed  with  a  bread  and 
meat  shortage;  yet,  the  administration 
expects  us  to  outbid  other  countries  for 
the  food  that  our  Natlm  produces. 

Congress  is  trying  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities by  passing  a  law  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis,  to  prevent  profiteering  and 
to  hold  down  Inflationary  pressures.  Now 
President  Nixon  says  he  will  veto  it.  For 
a  nation  already  beset  with  inflation, 
rising  unemployment  and  impending  re- 
cession, it  is  regretable  that  the  Presi- 
dent seems  content. 


sign  the  discharge  petition  to  force  a 
vote  on  this  issue  on  the  House  floor. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISES 

'Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  this  is  the  week  that 
the  Congress  is  making  a  determination 
on  whether  there  will  be  a  pay  raise  for 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  offi- 
cials of  the  Government.  This  procedure, 
under  the  law,  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen  1  year  ago,  but  was  delayed  by  the 
President.  It  seems  the  President  con- 
tinues to  succeed  in  placing  the  Congress 
in  the  very  worst  light  by  forcing  the 
matter  at  this  time. 

Salaries  in  the  above-mentioned  cate- 
gories were  last  Increased  In  January 
1969.  Federal  civil  service  employees 
have  been  increased  36.5  percent  since 
that  time.  The  cost  of  living  index — Con- 
sumer Price  Index — ^has  Increased  28.4 
percent.  Increases  for  salaries  and  ws*es 
in  the  private  sector  have  been  28  per- 
cent for  the  same  period.  Social  security 
benefits  have  been  increased  70  percent. 

So  we  see  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  Increasing  the  salaries  even 
more  than  the  7.5  percent  that  is  being 
proposed.  In  fact,  equity  would  seem  to 
dictate  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  and  stood  against  con- 
gressional pay  increases  since  I  have  been 
In  the  Congress — since  1969 — in  view  of 
the  battle  against  inflation  which  must 
be  waged  by  our  Government  and  the 
need  to  set  an  example  in  the  realm  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Not  only  am  I  publicly  annoimcing  my 
opposition  to  the  pay  raise,  I  intend  to 


THE   SHORTAGE  OF  FLTEL  AND 
FERTILIZER 

<Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to '  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  sometimes  amazes  me  that  after  Con- 
gress focuses  attention  on  the  severity  of 
certain  problems,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  quick  to  acknowledge  that 
a  problem  doe?  exist  even  though  they 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  no  such 
problem  exists. 

Such  a  case  is  the  extreme  shortage 
of  fuel  and  fertilizer  for  the  1974  crop 
year.  At  the  present  time  my  bill  to  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  exports  of  fertilizer 
until  the  domestic  supply  is  adequate 
has  60  cospxDnsors  and  apparently  the 
Department  is  paying  attention. 

The  pres.":  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dated  yesterday 
states  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  short  in 
29  States  and  tight  in  15.  It  also  states 
that  phosphate  and  potash  supplies  were 
reported  up  somewhat  from  2  weeks  ago 
but  phosphate  was  still  short  in  30  States 
and  potash  in  24. 

I  challenge  Secretary  Butz  to  reap- 
praise the  Department's  estimates  on 
total  yields  for  the  1974  crop  and  to 
realistically  approach  this  problem 
rather  than  painting  rosy  pictures  to  the 
American  consumers. 


PENDING  ACTION  ON  PAY 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  900  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  807,  dis- 
approving a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Federal  Judlciarj-,  and  the 
elite  corps  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Those  Members  desiring  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  proposed  pay 
Increases  for  those  whom  I  have  enu- 
merated should  contact  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  or  write  letters 
today  to  every  memt)er  of  that  commit- 
tee urging  that  House  Resolution  900  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  immediat* 
consideration. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PROPOSED 

PAY  INCREASES 

'  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks." 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross)  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  support  him 
in  his  effort  to  block  this  untimely  and 
unwise  congressional  pay  increase,  and  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  have 
already  written  the  chairman  and  all 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
Friday  urging  that  his  resolution,  H.R. 
900.  and  a  similar  resolution,  H.R.  911, 
filed  by  me  on  Thursday  to  block  the  sal- 
ary hike,  be  taken  up  immediately  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  all  Members 
to  Join  Mr.  Gross  in  this  fight.  A  pay  in- 
crease at  this  time  would  seriously 
imdermlne  the  national  effort  to  curb  in- 
flation. Allowing  the  recommendation  of 
the  Presidential  commission  to  go  into 
effect  automatically  while  we  look  the 
other  way  will  further  reduce  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  which  has  al- 
ready hit  an  all-time  low.  The  Nation  is 
watching  to  see  if  a  Congress,  which  has 
been  asking  everyone  else  to  tigliten  belts 
and  make  sacrifices,  will  now  turn  its 
back  on  economy  when  its  own  pocket- 
book  is  Involved.  If  Congress  accepts  such 
an  increase  for  itself.  It  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  everj'  pressure  group  which  lob- 
bies for  higher  profits,  higher  wages,  and 
more  Government  spending  to  benefit  its 
own  special  interest.  Clearly,  we  should 
not  abdicate  our  own  personal  responsi- 
bility to  do  what  we  can  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending  and  check  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  no  pay  increase  should  be  put 
into  effect  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
one  is  proposed,  going  automatically  into 
effect  through  the  guise  of  a  commis- 
sions' recommendation.  At  the  very  least, 
every  Member  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  very  important  Issue. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  if  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  is  aware  of  the  Senate's  re- 
cent action  on  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  other 
body  has  exempted  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  increase.  However,  in 
committee  they  authorized  an  Increase 
pay  boost  for  members  of  the  Judiciary 
and  for  fat  bureaucrats  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  not 
what  if  any  action  the  Senate  may 
finally  take,  but  I  very  stron^rly  feel  that 
w«  in  (Jie  House  should  ourselves  act 
responsibly  by  moving  promptly  and 
decisively  to  block  our  pay  increase  while 
there  is  yet  time.  We  should  not  rely 
upon  what  the  Senate  may  or  may  not 
do. 

We  can  do  this  by  persuading  the 
Rules  Committee  to  approve  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)   and  I  have  introduced. 


AN  END  TO  PRICE  FIXING 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
I^ieaker.  the  great  strength  of  our  politi- 
cal system  is  its  realism.  Our  forefathers 
gave  us  a  structure  that  does  not  ignore 
the  flawed  nature  of  man.  but  builds 


from  it  a  wonderful  array  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Showing  similar  wisdom,  we  here 
should  give  up  our  attempt  to  ignore  the 
nature  of  economic  man.  Trying  to  re- 
write the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
an  effort  doomed  to  failure.  A  resource,  a 
service,  or  a  manufactured  item  is  worth 
whatever  others  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
to  the  one  who  possesses  it.  When  gov- 
ernment tells  the  seller  he  may  not  re- 
ceive the  worth  of  what  he  is  selling,  he 
discontinues  his  trade  in  that  item.  If  the 
item  had  any  economic  usefulness  to 
start  with,  its  removal  from  the  market- 
place has  repercussions  that  none  of  us 
view  as  desirable. 

It  forces  those  who  had  depended  upon 
that  item  to  do  without,  and  it  encour- 
ages those  who  have  possession  to 
hoard — waiting  for  the  end  of  controls, 
or  the  beginnings  of  a  black  market. 

In  my  own  district  we  have  already 
seen  the  shortages — in  textiles,  fertilizer, 
steel,  and  farm  equipment.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  allow  our  fixing  of  wages 
and  prices  to  stop  before  oiu*  production 
chaimels  are  so  hopelessly  distorted  that 
the  free  market  and  consumer  choice  be- 
come historical  curiosities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  concerning  the  pay  raise  for  the 
House. 

We  ran  for  this  office  on  a  fixed  salary 
of  $42,500.  This  was  a  contract,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  This  is  a  verj'  bad 
way  for  us  to  operate,  for  we  are  not 
facing  up  to  the  facts.  We  should  either 
vote  up  or  down  on  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  way  in 
which  this  is  being  done. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


H.R.  2,  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 
SECTDRITY  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  896  and  asK  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rks.  996 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adc^tlon  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  Xm  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  (HJl.  2)  to  revise  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  two 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  two  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bUl  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shaU  be 
In  order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order,  in  lieu  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  now  printed  In  the  bill  H.R. 
2,  as  one  amendment  In  the  natiu'e  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bin  H.R.  2  the  text  of  the  bUI 
HJi.  12906  as  title  I  of  said  substitute  and 
the  text  of  the  blU  H.R.  13855  as  title  II  of 
said  substitute.  Said  substitute  shall  be  read 
as  an  original  blU  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-mlcute  rule  by  parts 
Instead  of  by  sections,  and  title  n  of  said 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall 
be  In  order  to  title  n  of  said  substitute  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
amendments  shaU  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
and  which  shaU  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  germane  amendments  to  subsec- 
tions 2001(a)(1)(A),  2001(a)(2),  2001(b) 
and  2001(a)(3)  of  title  n  relating  to  the 
maximum  dollar  amount  or  maximum  per- 
centage deductible  for  contributions  on  be- 
half of  self-employed  Individuals  and  share- 
holder-employees. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  In  order 
by  this  resolution.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  Irom  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  896  pro- 
vides for  a  modified  open  rule  with  4 
hoiu^  of  general  debate.  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  on  H.R.  2, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plalis  Disclosure  Act. 

House  Resolution  896  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  in 
Ueu  of  the  committee  amendment  now 
printed  in  the  bill  H.R.  2,  as  one  amena- 
ment  tn  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bill  H.R.  2,  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12908  as  title  I  of  the  substitute  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  12855  as  title  U 
of  the  substitute. 

House  Resolution  896  provides  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  read  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
5 -minute  rule  by  parts  instead  of  by 
sections,  and  title  n  of  the  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

House  Resolution  896  also  provides 
that  no  amendments  shall  be  In  order 
to  title  n  of  the  substitute  except: 
First,  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
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which  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  and 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment: and  second,  germane  amendments 
to  subsections  2001(a>(l)(A),  2001(a) 
(2),  2001(b)  and  2001  ^e)  (3)  of  title  n 
relating  to  the  maximum  dollar  amount 
or  maximum  percentage  deductible  for 
contributions  on  behalf  of  self-employed 
individuals  and  shareholder -employees, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Keogh  plan." 

Both  titles  I  and  n  of  the  substitute 
include  similar  provisions  dealing  with 
participation  and  coverage,  vesting  and 
funding  of  individual  private  pension 
rights.  The  substitute  requires  com- 
panies having  pension  plans  to  extend 
coverage  to  all  employees  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  25.  with  at  least  1 
year  of  service  to  the  company.  It  also 
requires  the  adoption  of  one  of  three 
minimum  vestliig  standards:  First, 
graduated  vesting  beginning  with  at 
least  25  percent  after  5  years,  increasing 
to  100  percent  after  15  years;  second, 
100  percent  after  10  years;  or  third,  50 
percent  when  years  of  service  and  age 
of  employee  total  45  and  10  percent  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  proArisions, 
title  n  increases  the  tax  deduction 
allowed  for  retirement  plans  for  self- 
employed  persons  from  the  present  10 
percent  of  earnings  up  to  $2,500  to  15 
percent  of  earnings  up  to  $7,500.  Title  n 
also  permits  individueds  not  covered  by 
qualified  or  Government  pension  plans 
to  take  a  deduction  of  up  to  20  percent 
of  their  earned  income,  not  to  exceed 

$1,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  896  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 896,  that  will,  if  adopted,  make  in 
order  consideration  of  the  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act,  or  the  bill  that  is 
more  commonly  referred  to,  I  think,  in 
popular  parlance,  as  pension  reform,  is  a 
most  unusual  rule,  and  therefore  I  think 
requires  some  comment  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  unusual  situation,  and  one.  in  all 
candor,  with  which  I  am  not  completely 
happy. 

What  happened  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  met  in  the  1st  session  of  this 
93d  Congress  on  the  24th  of  October  of 
1973  to  consider  legislation  that  had  been 
referred  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  the  subject  of 
pension  reform.  At  that  time  we  were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  also 
claims  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  had  not 
completed  work  on  a  bill  of  its  own. 
In  an  effort — and  understandably  so,  I 
think — to  accommodate  that  committee 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pre- 
sent their  ideas  as  well  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  we  deferred  any  final 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

We  next  met  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1973,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  that 
time  again  we  found  that  there  had  been 


an  inability  on  the  part  of  these  two 
very  important  committees  of  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
to  reconcile  their  confiicting  approaches 
to  this  particular  matter. 

So  again  our  hearings  were  continued 
over  imtil  the  2d  session  of  this  93d 
Congress  when  we  met  again  on  the  29th 
of  January  of  1974.  Again  the  Committee 
of  Rules  foimd  itself  confronted  with  a 
situation  where,  even  though,  as  I  recall 
it,  both  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmla  (Mr. 
Dent)  appeared  before  our  committee, 
there  was  no  clear  agreement  or  con- 
sensus as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  should  be  handled  in  all  of  its  phases 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  It  was 
therefore  not  imtil  the  19th  of  February 
of  1974  that  these  gentlemen  again  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  pre- 
sented what  we  have  essentially  before 
us  today  in  House  Resolution  896. 

What  it  does,  in  essence,  is  to  make  in 
order  the  consideration  of  not  just  one 
bill,  but  actually  two  pension  reform 
bills,  one,  as  I  explained  before,  worked 
out  in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  other  one  eminating  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  all  frankness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  much  preferred  the  opportunity 
this  afternoon  and  in  the  time  that  we 
spend  on  this  very  important  subject 
matter,  a  simple  rule  which  would  have 
provided  for  the  consideration  of  a  single 
pension  reform  bill,  imder  the  circum- 
stances that  would  have  permitted 
proper  amendments  from  anyone  offer- 
ing them  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  896  is 
an  unusual  rule  because  this  is  an  xm- 
usual  situation,  and,  I  might  add.  a  situ- 
ation with  which  I  am  not  entirely 
happy.  For  what  this  rule  really  does  is 
to  make  in  order  the  consideration  of 
not  one  but  two  pension  reform  bills — 
one  from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  would  have  much 
preferred  bringing  out  a  simple  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  just  one 
pension  bill,  and  our  Rules  Committee 
made  every  effort  to  bring  these  two  com- 
mittees together  for  the  piu-pose  of  draft- 
ing a  consolidated  bill.  But  even  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee  was  not  able 
to  pull  off  this  miracle  of  compromise  and 
reconciliation,  and  so  we  are  faced  today 
with  the  difficult  task  of  considering  two 
separate,  yet  overlapping,  pension  bills 
simultaneously. 

I  think  this  is  especially  unfortimate 
because  this  means  that  we  are  superim- 
posing on  the  already  complex  issue  of 
pension  reform  a  most  complex  parlia- 
mentary situation,  and  as  debate  on  the 
rule  and  the  bill  proceeds,  the  truth  of 
this  understatement  will  become  self- 
evident.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  so 
much  of  our  energy  and  attention  wiU  be 
focused  today  on  the  procedural  aspects 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  detriment  of 
the  substantive  aspects  of  these  pension 
reform  bills. 

The  rule  now  before  us  provides  for  4 
hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  2,  to  be 


equally  divided  between  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittees, and  it  also  makes  in  order  as  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  2,  two  bills:  H.R. 
12906,  a  revised  version  of  HJl.  2  as  re- 
ported from  Education  and  Labor,  which 
shall  be  considered  title  I  of  the  substi- 
tute; and  H.R.  12885,  as  reported  from 
Ways  and  Means,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  title  n  of  the  substitute.  While 
title  I,  the  Education  and  Labor  bill,  will 
be  open  for  amendment  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule,  title  n,  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill,  will  be  considered  under  what  is 
essentially  a  closed  rule,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  H.R.  10  or  'Keogh"  portion 
of  the  bill  may  be  amended,  and  commit- 
tee amendments  will  also  be  in  order. 

This  perhaps  wouldn't  be  too  difficult 
and  confusing  if  titles  I  and  n  were  sup- 
plementary yet  complementary  to  each 
other.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  titles 
contain  provisions  on  participation,  vest- 
ing and  funding,  and  while  these  pro- 
visions are  essentially  identical  now.  they 
may  not  still  be  so  following  the  amend- 
ment process.  In  addition,  while  title  I 
puts  the  overall  administration  of  these 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  title  n  puts  them  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  In  other  words, 
if  we  adopt  this  substitute  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  us.  we  will  have  a  dual 
administrative  setup,  as  some  have  de- 
scribed it,  a  "hydraheaded  monster."  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  observing  that  it  is 
probably  this  difference  which  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  considering  two  bills  rather  than  one 
bill  today. 

Recognizing  the  confusion  and  costs 
involved  in  such  a  dual  system,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  two  attempts  will  be 
made  to  place  this  under  either  Labor  or 
Treasury.  I  have  been  informed  that  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
will  ask  that  the  previous  question  on  this 
rule  be  defeated  so  that  he  mav  offer  a 
revised  rule  which  would  permit  a  final 
vote,  following  the  amendment  process, 
on  placing  the  administration  under 
either  Labor  or  Treasurj-. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  my  col- 
league from  Texas  «Mr.  Archer)  will  be 
attempting  a  similar  feat  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  title  I  to  eliminate  the 
role  of  the  Labor  Department  in  admin- 
istering participation,  vesting,  and  fund- 
ing, with  respect  to  qualified  plans,  thus 
placing  this  solely  with  the  Department 
of  Treasury.  There  is  no  difference  over 
the  jurisdiction  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  have  with  respect  to  the  reporting, 
disclosure,  and  fiduciar>'  standards  pro- 
visions contained  in  title  I. 

These  are  the  basic  procedural  ques- 
tions confronting  this  body  today,  though 
they  obviously  touch  upon  very  Impor- 
tant substantive  questions.  Other  impor- 
tant amendments  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  appropriate  time  include  a  sub- 
stitute "termination  insurance"  proposal 
authored  by  Congressman  Erlenborn, 
and  an  attempt  to  either  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  increased  deduction  for  the  self- 
employed.  I  will  not  go  into  these  further 
at  this  time  since  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
adequately  covered  during  general  de- 
bate. But  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  in 
conclusion,  to  follow  these  proceedings 
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Tery  closely  or  It  will  be  very  easy  to  get 
lost  in  the  parliamentary  maze  which 
stretches  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr.    Erlih- 

BORH). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
5  or  6  years  ago  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  began  consideration 
and  extensive  hearings  In  the  area  of 
private  pension  reform.  We  have  spent 
considerable  of  our  time  o\er  the  ensuing 
years  on  this. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  I  am 
pleased  to  come  here  in  the  well  today 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Johw  Dbht.  As  we 
are  all  aware  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  DnfT)  and  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree,  but  this  Is  one  case  where 
we  are  in  very  substantial  agreement. 
There  Is  only  one  element  In  the  bill  I 
would  like  to  see  amended  and  Improved. 
A  few  years  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  acquiring  staff  that  could  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  consideration  (rf  pri- 
vate pension  reform,  so  we  began  a  task 
force  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  acquired  expert 
staff,  and  over  the  past  2  years  with  the 
task  force  have  traveled  extensively  in 
gathering  statements  and  evidence  from 
those  who  are  Interested  in  the  field  of 
private  pension  reform,  including  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  labor  orga- 
nizations and  people  who  operate  private 
pension  plans,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  devoted  substantial 
time  to  this  effort. 

Finally  in  the  fall  of  last  year  we  were 
able  to  reach,  as  I  say.  very  substantial 
agreement.  Almost  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  bill  as  It  is  reported— disclosure  and 
fiduciary  relationships  and  vesting  and 
funding— with  the  one  exception  of  ter- 
mmatlon  insurance,  we  agreed  upon. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  with 
virtually  no  oppoaltion.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  were  able  to  do  this  In  a  way  that  was 
very  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers  of  America  for  the 
protection  that  they  so  desperately  need 
to  see  that  they  do  get  the  pensions  that 
they  have  been  promised,  that  the  funds 
will  be  there,  that  they  have  vested  rights 
and  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Last  October  we  were  ready  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  with  pension 
legislation.  Almost  concurrently  with  the 
reporting  from  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LabOT  of  this  private  pension 
reform  bUl.  Interest  was  shown  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
same  subject.  This  Is  not  surprising  The 
same  scenario  was  true  in  the  other  ix>dy 
in    the   Congress,    preceding   this.   The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
reported  the  bill  and  the  Conmlttee  on 
Finance  in  the  other  body  expressed  in- 
terest, and  in  this  Congress  when  they 
did  pass  a  bill  both  committees  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill;  so  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  would  have  an 
interest  in  this  bin. 
It  was  announced  by  the  acting  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  that  time  that  they  would  de- 
vote a  week  to  marking  up  the  bill  and 
they  began  with  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  think  in  the  intervening  time  from 
last  October  until  the  present  time,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  de- 
voted an  exceptional  amoimt  of  time  to 
studying  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
and  making  judgments  as  to  what  the 
provisions  ought  to  be. 

Now  we  have  before  us  in  title  n  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  that  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  as  the  result  of  their  efforts.  By 
and  large  they  have  agreed  with  the 
Judgments  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  one  problem  that  we  were  faced 
with,  W&8  the  question  of  who  should 
have  jurisdiction,  which  committee  and, 
therefore,  which  Department  of  Govern- 
ment would  have  jurisdiction  for  admin- 
istration. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  suggested  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  that  they  re- 
solve their  differences. 

It  was  very  easy  for  these  gentlemen 
to  resolve  their  differences  as  to  report- 
ing and  fiduciary  and  tax  provisions,  the 
former  going  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  tax  provisions  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  the  area  of  participation,  vesting 
and  funding,  the  two  chairmen  were  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  which  should  have 
jurisdiction,  so  they  went  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  asked  that  both  bills  be 
considered  in  full. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andbrson  of  Il- 
linois, and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
ERLENBORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  both 
bills  be  considered  in  fuU.  Education  and 
Labor  as  title  I  and  Ways  and  Means  as 
title  n.  After  perfecting  title  I  and  title 
n  to  the  extent  It  can  be  perfected,  then 
adopt  both  the  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ported bill  and  the  Ways  and  Means  bill 
as  one  bill. 

The  problem  is  that  in  title  I  we  have 
one  set  of  laws  relating  to  participation, 
vesting,  and  fimding  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  In  title 
n  we  have  another  set  of  laws  in  exactly 
the  same  area;  participation,  vesting, 
and  fiuiding  to  be  administered  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  think  the  House  would  be  made  to 
look  foolish  if  we  parsed  legislation  of 
this  sort  in  the  same  bill,  adopting  two 
sets  of  laws  in  the  same  area,  providing 
two  different  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment with  concurrent  jiulsdiction  for 
administration  and  forcing  those  who 
are  administering  private  pension  plans 
to  go  to  two  different  governmental  agen- 
cies on  the  same  questions. 

No  doubt  we  all  know  how  bureaucrats 
can  look  at  laws  and  regulations  and  have 
differing  interpretations;  no  doubt  these 
plan  administrators  will  get  two  differ- 
ent interpretations,  one  from  the  set  of 
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bureaucrats  on  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  another  set  of  Interpretations  from 
the  Treasury  Department. 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
satisfy  both  at  the  same  time  since  both 
have  jurisdiction  in  ttie  same  area.  For 
this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  am 
supporting  the  rule,  I  am  asking  that 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule  be  voted 
down. 

If  that  is  done,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  that  will  provide  that 
upon  perfecting  both  tiOe  I  and  title  H. 
a  separate  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  jur- 
isdiction in  the  Labor  Department  or  In 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  Is 
that  upon  perfecting  title  n,  a  separate 
vote  should  be  taken  on  part  1  of  title 
n.  Part  1,  as  the  Members  will  recall.  Is 
participation,  vesting  and  fimding  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  provision. 

The  language  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
part  1  of  title  n  is  adopted,  parts  2  and 
3  of  title  I  will  be  considered  as  stricken 
because  they  are  the  same  area  of  par- 
ticipation, vesting,  and  funding.  So  that 
on  this  one  vote  the  Members  will  have  a 
clear  choice  as  to  Labor  Department  or 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  House  will 
not  be  put  into  the  position  of  having  to 
pass  a  bill  that  has  jurisdiction  in  both 
in  the  same  bm. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  the  statement  he  has  made,  and  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  clear  that  at  some 
point  during  the  consideration  under  this 
rule,  if  the  previous  question  is  not  voted 
down,  a  vote  can  be  obtained  on  striking 
section  1  of  title  n? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No,  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  under  this 
rule,  if  it  is  not  amended,  no  separate 
vote  could  be  taken  on  part  1  of  title  n, 
so  we  would  be  locked  in  to  either  re- 
jecting all  of  title  n,  the  entire  ways  and 
means  provision,  or  accepting  all  of  title 

n. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
response  to  the  question,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  fully  with  the 
gentleman  that  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  see  this  House  try  to  take  a  bill 
to  the  other  body  in  which  we  have  con- 
flicting, overlapping  dominant  Jurisdic- 
tion on  those  Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  gentleman's 
position.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  separate 
vote  on  that  issue.  Labor  versus  Tre8^s- 
ury. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  ffom  Penns\'lvanla 
(Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  rule,  and 
some  sections  are  rather  strange.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  In  all  honesty  that 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  was  faced  with 
making  a  Solomon's  decision,  and  it  had 
to  be  made  prior  to  floor  action,  a  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  that  would  have  com- 
pletely burled  the  contents  and  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conflict 
in  the  provisions  on  vesting  and  fimding 
between  the  Labor  provisions  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  provisions.  They  are 
identical  in  their  concept,  their  provi- 
sion and  in  criteria. 

For  instance,  under  the  title  coming 
from  the  Labor  Committee,  we  have  a 
10-year  vesting.  The  Ways  and  Means 
bill  has  a  10-year  vesting.  Under  the 
Labor  bill,  we  have  a  graduated  15-year 
vesting;  5  years,  75  percent;  10  years, 
50  percent;  15  years,  100  percent  of  vest- 
ing. The  identicEil  provisions  are  in  the 
bill  coming  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  third  rule  of  vesting  is  a  rule  of 
45,  including  age  and  service,  which  is 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  other 
bill. 

The  provisions  of  both  bills  require 
funding  the  normal  cost,  amortization 
of  past  service  costs  over  30  years  (40 
years,  multiemployer  plans)  is  identical 
to  the  language  in  the  UUman  bill. 

Now,  the  reason  that  we  had  to  agree 
that  it  was  proper  for  both  bills  to  con- 
tain these  provisions  is  that  in  our  bill 
It  is  a  question  of  setting  minimum 
standards  for  contracting  bodies  to  agree 
to  come  to  some  vesting  period  that  is  a 
minimum  vesting  period  for  the  labor 
negotiations. 

In  the  Ullman  bill  it  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  tax  treatment 
for  the  plans  that  are  approved  as  they 
are  today  by  the  IRS.  However,  we  do 
not  in  any  vay  spell  out  any  provisions 
of  vesting  that  are  superior  or  better 
than  the  minimum  standards  that  we 
set,  nor  are  we  asking  that  there  be  any 
such  restrictions. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  IRS  has 
asked  that  it  have  fimding  and  vesting 
provisions  in  its  portion  or  the  Dill  is  oe- 
cause  if  a  contract  is  made  where  there 
is  a  different  type  of  vesting,  they  still 
have  the  responsibility,  and  they  have  to 
then  determine  whether  that  additional 
or  different  type  of  vesting  and  funding 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  minimum  requirements  that  are  con- 
tained in  both  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  Interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  that  deal  with 
tax  treatment.  We  do  not  do  It  in  this 
section,  nor  do  we  do  it  in  the  so-called 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  private 
or  individual  pensions  for  self-employed 
persons.  And  yet  they  have  to  set  stand- 
ards. Up  until  this  point,  participation 
in  or  qualification  of  a  plan  was  based 
upon  certain  minimum  standards  is.sued 
by  the  IRS. 

The  labor  section  of  the  bill  has  always 
contained  the  qualifying  standards  set 
by  the  IRS,  but  when  we  spelled  out 
specific  minimum  requirements,  then 
they  had  to  either  change  their  qualifi- 
cations to  some  other  base  or  accept  our 
minimum  standards. 

So  there  is  no  conflict  there.  On  top  of 
all  of  It,  the  most  important  part  is  that 
these  two  agencies  are  involved  in  this 


area  for  different  purposes  but  with  the 
same  criteria.  These  committees  have 
provided  identical  statutory  standards 
and  have  required  the  two  agencies  to 
issue  joint  regulations.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  conflict  of  regulations, 
and  only  in  that  particular  instance 
could  there  be  the  kind  of  a  situation 
tiiat  had  been  conjured  up  belore  the 
House  by  my  worthy  colleague,  the  mi- 
nority Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  consider  the  patience  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  regard  to  this 
dlffleult  problem  to  be  an  outstanding  de- 
velopment in  legislative  enactment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee's  decision  was  a 
decision  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ERLENBORN)  who  Is  my  ranking 
member.  Throughout  all  of  these  years 
of  discussion  and  debate  we  have  dis- 
agreed about  many  of  the  features  of  the 
act,  and  we  have  come  together  on  many 
of  them,  but  there  has  never  been  a  point 
where  we  have  not  worked  together.  Al- 
though there  are  still  some  areas  in 
which  we  differ  and  although  we  may 
differ  in  context  as  to  what  we  want  to 
put  into  the  legislation,  at  no  point  is 
there  any  argument  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  proposal  or  the  justice  of  our  op- 
position to  his  proposal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  I  know 
we  can  get  this  legislation  before  the 
House,  legislation  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  to  join  with 
him  in  saying  that  this  is  a  responsible 
rule.  It  is  a  responsible  legislative  proce- 
dure. It  has  been  worked  out  in  great  de- 
tail with  expert  staff  members,  both  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  side  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  side. 

This  proposed  legislation  recognizes 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  administering  the  qualified 
plans,  which  involve  some  $4  billion  of 
tax  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  responsibility  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

We  have  adopted  a  procedure  under 
which  uniform  regulations  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  Is  workable,  responsible,  and 
sound,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  In 
the  well. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Archer). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  commend  all  members  of 
both  committees  and  the  staffs  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
have  worked  many  long  hours  In  putting 
together  this  package  of  pension  reform 
legislation. 

I  must  also  say  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
that  there  is  great  danger  in  anj-  bill  that 
sets  up  dual  administration  between  two 


Federal  agencies  no  matter  how  care- 
fully designed  that  dual  adminlstratdon 
Is.  Even  if  the  regulations  are  the  same, 
the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  will 
often  be  different  between  those  two  or- 
ganizations. As  a  result,  you  could  very 
well  have  an  employer  taken  to  court  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  failing  to 
comply  with  its  interpretation  while  that 
same  employer  has  been  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  under  Its  interpretation  of  the 
same  rules. 

I  disagree,  however,  with  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  his  procedural  method  of 
attempting  to  cure  this  problem.  It  Is 
not  necessary'  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  provide  the  only  means  of 
truly  consolidating  the  administration  of 
pension  plans  under  this  new  law  and  the 
existing  law.  Even  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  successful  in  his  effort,  we  will 
be  left  with  a  continuing  dichotomy  in 
the  administration  of  these  bills,  because 
even  if  all  administration  under  this  new 
law  is  put  into  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Treasury  Department  still  has  a  re- 
sponsibility under  the  existing  law,  which 
is  left  intact,  to  regulate  vesting,  funding 
and  participation  in  the  implementation 
of  the  nondiscriminatory  features  that  it 
must  apply.  So  even  if  the  gentleman  is 
successful  in  voting  down  the  previous 
question  and  is  successful  in  his  effort  to 
do  what  he  calls  consolidate,  he  will  still 
end  up  with  a  conflict  where  employers 
must  go  both  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  determination  of  how  their  plans  are 
to  be  administered. 

I  think  we  have  a  vital  obligation  to 
workers  and  small  businessmen  in  this 
country  to  see  that  their  dollars  are  spent 
on  benefits  and  not  on  administrative 
redtape.  We  have  testimonj-  from  a  num- 
ber of  experts  in  the  pension  field  that 
with  respect  to  small  employers  dual 
administration  v,-in  double  their  admin- 
istrative costs  and  in  some  instances  run 
it  up  to  over  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  their  pension  programs. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  will  look  ridicu- 
lous if  we  do  this.  But  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  change  the  rule.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  has  done,  in  my  opinion,  an 
excellent  job  in  putting  together  a  diffi- 
cult package.  If  we  vote  for  the  previous 
question  and  accept  the  rule  they  have 
given  us,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  the  only  way  to  consolidate 
the  administration  of  funding,  vesting, 
and  participation  requirements  under 
this  bill,  and  that  is  to  put  It  under  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the  previous 
question,  and  I  hope  you  will  vote  for 
the  amendment  which  I  will  offer  as  the 
only  means  of  consolidating  the  adminis- 
tration, which  I  think  is  so  vital  in  order 
to  continue  to  attract  more  plans  and 
prevent  existing  plans  from  being  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  higher  administra- 
tive costs. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  will  your  amend- 
ment leave  under  the   Department  of 
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Labor  and  what  will  it  leave  under  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  AFICHER.  The  Department  of 
Labor  would  be  left  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  administer  rules  for  disclosure 
fiduciary  responsibility  and  termination 
Insurance  as  well  as  all  requirements 
for  nonqualified  plans. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmj  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  53, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Colllna.  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 


[Roll  No.  42] 
YEAS— 331 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  8.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Don 0 hue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 


Hanca 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hfibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

mills 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Iifodden 

Madlgas 

Mahon 

Mallllard 


Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

Mlntsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy.  Dl. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
PUce 
Poage 
Pod  ell 
Price,  ni. 
Prltcbard 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Butler 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

RIegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rocney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot. 

Roy 

Bo>bal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  lora 

Smith,  N.y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

NAYS — 53 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Erlenbora 

Evlns.  Teon. 

Plndlev 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gross 

Harrington 

Hogan 

Horton 

Huber 

Landgreb* 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Qft. 

Mayne 


Steele 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udail 

XJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wbitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
WInn 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Michel 
O'Brien 
Qule 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Ruth 

Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Treen 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Badlllo 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Crane 
Eshleman 
Prelinghuysen 
Gray 


Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Howard 
Jones,  Tetn. 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
McEwen 
Matblas,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Mills 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 


Quillen 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Shoup 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Ware 

Wolff 

Wright 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 


Mr.  Wolff  with  Mis.  Heckler  of  Massacbu- 
Betts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
Veen. 

Mr.  Mo6s  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Matblas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Kluczjnskl  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Waj-e. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  373,  noes  7, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

43] 

AYES— «73 

Abdnor 

Cohen 

Goodllng 

Abzug 

Collier 

Grasso 

Adams 

Collins,  ni 

Gray 

Addabbo 

Conable 

Green,  Greg. 

Ale.xander 

Conlan 

Green,  Pa. 

Anderson, 

Conte 

Grlffltba 

Calif. 

Corman 

Gross 

Anderson,  HI. 

Cotter 

Grover 

Andrews, 

Cotighlin 

Gunter 

N.Dak. 

Cronln 

Quyer 

Annunzlo 

Culver 

Haley 

Archer 

Daniel,  Dan         Hamilton 

Arends 

Daniel,  Robert   Hammer- 

Armstrong 

W.,  Jr. 

Schmidt 

Ashley 

Daniels, 

Hanley 

Aspln 

Domlnlck  V.    Hanna 

Bafalis 

Danielson 

Hanrahan 

Baker 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Barrett 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bauman 

Davis,  Wis, 

Harsha 

Beard 

de  la  Garza 

I          Hastings 

Bell 

Delaney 

Hawkins 

Bennett 

Dellenbaci 

Hays 

Bergland 

Dellums 

Hfibert 

BeviU 

Denholm 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Blaggl 

Dennis 

Heinz 

Blester 

Dent 

Helstoskl 

Bingham 

Devlne 

Henderson 

Boggs 

Dickinson 

Hicks 

Boland 

Diggs 

HUlls 

Boiling 

Donohue 

Hinshaw 

Bowen 

Dorn 

Hogan 

Brademas 

Downing 

Hollfleld 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Holt 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Holtzman 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Horton 

Brlnkley 

Eckhardt 

Hosmer 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Ala.      Huber 

Broomfleld 

Edwards,  C 

alif.  Hudnut 

Brotzman 

Eilberg 

Hungate 

Brown,  Mich. 

Erlenborn 

Hunt 

Brown.  Ohio 

Esch 

Hutchinson 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Evans,  Coll 

3.        Ichord 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Evlns,  Ten] 

n.       Jarman 

Buchanan 

Fascell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Burgener 

Flndley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Fish 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fisher 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flood 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Jones.  Okla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Flynt 

Jordan 

Burton 

Foley 

Karth 

Butler 

Forsythe 

Kastenmeler 

Byron 

Fountain 

Kazen 

Camp 

Praser 

Kemp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Frenzel 

Ketchum 

Carter 

Frey 

King 

Casey,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Koch 

Cederberg 

Fuqua 

Kyros 

Chamberlain 

Gaydos 

Landnim 

Chappell 

Gettys 

Latta 

Chlsholm 

Gialmo 

Leggett 

Clancy 

Gibbons 

Lehman 

Clark 

Glnn 

Lent 

Cleveland 

Goldwater 

Litton 

Cochran 

Gonzalez 

Long,  La. 
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Long,  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblas,  CalU. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Ashbrook 
Collins,  Tex. 
Derwlnskl 


,  ni. 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Prtce,  ni. 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

QullIen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

NOES — 7 
Drlnan 
Harrington 
Land  grebe 
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steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 
Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Reuss 


Andrews,  N.C. 
BadUlo 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Crane 
Dlngell 
Eshleman 
Ford 

Frellnghuysen 
Froehllch 


NOT  VOTING — 61 


GUman 

Gubser 

Gude 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Howard 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

McEwen 

Meeds 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

Patten 

Powell,  Ohio 


Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Shoup 

Stubblefleld 

SiUllvan 

Symington 

Teague 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Ware 

Wright 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  vrtth  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

Mr: .  SuUlvan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Crane. 


Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Nelsen 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Ui.  Oude. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Don  H 
Clatosen. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Froehllch. 

Mr.  BadUlo  vrtth  Mr.  Convers. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gllman. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill— H.R.  2— to  re\-ise  the  V^Telfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  with  Mr. 
Boland  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  not 
to  exceed  4  hours,  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  wUI  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  controlling  the  time  for 
general  debate  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsj'lvanla  (Mr.  Dent) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  responsibility  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  on 
the  untiring  efforts  and  the  extraordi- 
nary skill  that  made  this  legislation  pos- 
sible. The  gentleman  has  done  a  marvel- 
ous job.  In  addition,  he  worked  out  with 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  ,  a  bill  that  coordi- 
nates the  substantive  and  standard  set- 
ting provisions  of  H.R.  2  with  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
American  working  men  and  women  owe 
a  great  debt  to  both  these  gentlemen  for 
their  great  achievement.  That  fact  will 
become  evident  as  this  debate  continues. 
Mr.  Chairman,  America's  private  pen- 


sion plans,  which  had  their  beginnings 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  have  grown 
to  enormous  Importance. 

Roughly  36,000,000  workers  are  cur- 
rently participating  In  some  pension  or 
retirement  plan.  The  number  of  partici- 
pants has  roughly  doubled  in  each  dec- 
ade since  1940.  The  combined  resources 
of  existing  pension  plans  are  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $150,000,000,000.  Thev 
are  Increasing  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10 
billion  annually. 

Our  private  pension  plans  have  served 
the  needs  of  many  workers  very  well. 
But  the  system  Is  subject  to  one  very 
simple  defect.  Too  many  people  pay 
money  into  private  pension  plans  year 
after  year  expecting  eventually  to  re- 
ceive retirement  income,  and  they  end 
up  getting  nothing. 

And  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about.  It  is  unfair  and  inequi- 
table, and  almost  Invariably  tragic  as 
well,  for  workers  to  defer  Income  from 
wages  or  salar>'  In  anticipation  of  re- 
tirement benefits  which  they  will  never 
get. 

The  workers  who  fail  to  get  expected 
pension  benefits  have  reason  to  feel 
cheated  just  as  they  feel  cheated  if,  hav- 
ing worked  a  week  or  a  month,  their 
employer  refuses  to  pay  them. 

In  America  today  the  loss  of  pension 
benefits,  the  frustration  of  workers'  rea- 
sonable expectation,  occurs  in  wholesale 
fashion. 

It  happens  because  of  breaches  of 
faith  and  self-dealing  on  the  part  of  fund 
trustees  and  administrators;  because  of 
bad  investments  on  the  part  of  managers 
of  pension  plans:  and  because  of  inade- 
quate funding. 

It  happens  because  plants  close  and 
companies  go  out  of  business,  because 
companies  are  purchased  or  are  merged. 
It  happens  because  these  things  occur 
under  circumstances  which  leave  the 
workers  Involved  without  any  rights  and 
without  any  recourse. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  rep- 
resent districts  where  there  are  manv 
mineworkers  know  very  well  the  hard- 
ship and  anguish  caused  bv  the  failure 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  welfare 
and  retirement  plan  to  provide  benefits 
that  many  miners  and  their  beneficiaries 
had  expected. 

I  have  dozens  of  letters  in  mv  flies 
from  the  years  1971  and  1972— letters 
seeking  my  assistance  because  of  denials 
on  account  of  rind,  arbitrary,  and  unrea- 
sonable eligibility  standards. 

The  recent  settlement  of  two  class 
action  suits  against  the  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund  confirmed  what  many  of 
us  had  believed  for  some  time — that  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  that  plan  was 
being  administered  in  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  fashion. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  had 
even  earlier  upheld  charges  of  misman- 
agement brought  against  the  miners' 
pension  fund  and  had  forced  the  trustees 
to  step  down. 

The  experience  of  miners  with  the 
UMW  pension  fvmd  is  not  imlque,  how- 
ever. Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
written  the  committee  citing  case.s  of 
this  kind.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  caUed  my  attention  in 
January  of  this  year  to  a  case.  One  of 
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hia  constituents  had  been  cut  oflf  from 
the  retirement  benefits  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving from  his  former  employer.  That 
company  hswl  recently  been  purchased 
by  another  company  which  felt  no  obli- 
gation In  his  behalf,  and  apparently  had 
no  legal  obligation  to  do  otherwise. 

Dally  newspaj^ers  regularly  call  our 
attention  to  tragic  cases  where  benefits 
are  lost  and  the  solvency  of  pension 
funds  destroyed  by  plant  closings.  The 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star  Ledger,  on  Thursday, 
January  31  of  this  year,  reported  on  the 
expected  closing  of  a  brewery  which  in 
turn  threatened  the  solvency  of  the  en- 
tire New  Jersey  brewerj'  employee  wel- 
fare plEua. 

Just  a  week  later,  the  New  York  Daily 
News   of   Wednesday,   February    6,    re- 
ported a  case  where  the  manager  of  a 
bankrupt  Brooklyn  laundry  had  used  the 
employee  retirement  fund  as  collateral 
for  a  personal  loan.  The  workers  not  only 
did  not  get  paychecks  and  severance  pay 
but  they  lost  their  pension  rights  as  well. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  what  this  bill 
is  all  about.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to  provide 
improved    Federal    standards    to    make 
America's  private  pension  system  work. 
Our  committee  in  both  the  92d  and  in 
this   Congress   ha*   had   a   special   task 
force  which  has  been  conducting  a  pro- 
fessional study  of  vesting,  funding*  port- 
ability, beneficiary  insurance,  fiduciary 
respMisibility,  disclosure  and  other  as- 
pects relating  to  the  effectuation  of  pri- 
vate welfare  pension  plans.  The  bill.  H.R. 
2.  which  we  are  considering  today,  is  the 
product  of  that  task  force  and  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  substitute  which  will  be  offered  to 
H.R.   2  is  of  important  significance.  It 
brings  together  in  one  consolidated  and 
coordinated  piece  of  legislation,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education   and   Labor   and   the   House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  These 
committees  have  considered  the  regula- 
tions and  standards  being  proposed  in 
the   substitute.    Substantive   differences 
have  been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon. 
Regulations  of  private  pension  plans 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  for  the 
first  time  be  coordinated  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  co- 
ordination should  greatly  serve  the  in- 
terests of  working  men  and  women. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  substantively 
the  substitute  does  not  depart  greatly 
from  the  committee  reported  H.R.  2, 
which  as  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  was  so  widely  endorsed  by  both 
American  business  and  labor  unions. 

This  accomplishment  has  not  been 
easy,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  subject  of  wel- 
fare and  pension  plan  reform  is  a  very 
complex  and  difficult  one.  In  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  need  documented  in  pub- 
lic documents  as  early  as  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  Report  of  1965  and 
in  the  studies  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees,  it  is  not  a  simple  subject  on 
which  to  legislate.  It  has  not  been  easy 
to  draft  a  law  which  protects  individual 
pension  rights  and,  at  the  same  time, 
recognizes  the  voluntary  nature  of  pen- 
sion plans. 

Each  regulation  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  burdens  and  pressures  it  Im- 


poses on  the  system.  Each  requirement 
has  to  be  weighed  against  the  cost  in- 
crease which  might  result. 

In  addition  to  the  weighing  and  bal- 
ancing of  substantive  issues  and  costs,  it 
has  been  necessarj-  to  consider  the  ap- 
propriate mechanisms  through  which 
Federal  policy  is  to  be  administered.  Dif- 
ficult decisions  of  this  kind  have  occupied 
\is  in  recent  weeks  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  successful  resvdt  of  those  negotia- 
tions and  that  effort  at  coordination  of 
the  two  committees  has  resulted  in  a 
substitute  which  I  think  merits  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  modest  bill.  It  does  not  purport 
to  solve  every  problem.  Further  study 
and  deliberation  by  our  own  committee 
and  by  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
will  be  necessary. 

We  do  hope  that  we  have  provided  re- 
lief for  the  worst  inequities.  Basically, 
our  effort  is  designed  to  protect  the  long- 
service  employee  participating  in  and 
contributing  to  a  pension  plan  who 
would  othen^-ise  lo.se  it.  We  seek  to  re- 
duce the  adverse  pension  effects  of  plant 
closings  and  bankruptcy  on  such  people. 

We  seek  to  eliminate  or  substantially 
reduce  unduly  restrictive  qualification 
requirements.  We  seek  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  self-serving  actions  by 
pension  fund  administrators  and  ti-ust- 
ees,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  such 
funds  will  go  broke,  and  we  seek  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  against  the  possibility 
that  they  may. 

The  main  features  of  title  I  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows : 

FIDUCIART    RESPONSIBIUTT    AND    DISCLOSURE 

The  committee  bill  replaces  the  gen- 
eralized reporting  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law  with  disclosure  and  reporting  re- 
quirements of  a  much  more  specific  na- 
ture, which  will  give  participants  and 
iDeneficlaries  a  much  better  chance  to 
'protect  themselves. 

Similarly,  since  trustees  and  managers 
of  plans  have  not  always  been  above 
'manipulating  or  investing  funds  for  their 
own  gain  rather  than  in  the  interest  of 
the  beneficiary,  fiduciary  standards  are 
estabhshed  which  will  provide  additional 
safeguards  against  mismanagement. 
Anj'one  exercising  power  or  control, 
management  or  disposition  with  re-spect 
to  money  or  other  assets  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund  would  be  required  to  act  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  fiduciary' 
principles  developed  in  the  evolution  of 
the  law  of  trusts.  The  bill  would  Impose 
on  fiduciaries  the  same  duty  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  assets  of  a  fund  as  a  pru- 
dent man  would  exerci.se  in  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances  and  under  like 
conditions. 

He  would  be  required  to  act  consistent 
with  the  principles  applicable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  trustE  and  for  the  ex- 
clusive purposes  eniunerated  in  the  bene- 
fit plan. 

Any  doubts  as  to  his  culpability  and 
vuhierabllity  in  court*  are  removed. 

•      PABTICIPATION    AND    VESTING 

Many,  if  not  most,  workers  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  have  no  right  t*i 
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anything  until  the  very  day  they  are 
eligible  to  retire.  If  for  any  reason  a 
worker's  employment  Is  terminated  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  to  retire — regardless 
of  his  length  of  service,  regardless  of  his 
contribution  and  the  contribution  made 
in  his  behalf—  it  is  very  Ukely  that  that 
worker  will  never  receive  any  benefits 
at  all. 

Another  way  of  describing  his  situa- 
tion Is  to  say  that  he  has  no  vested 
rights.  Vesting  has  not  occurred. 

This  bill  provides  minimum  vesting 
standards.  It  helps  a  worker  participant 
to  achieve  a  nonforfeitable  claim  to  bene- 
fits which  have  been  earned  by  him  and 
which  have  accrued  to  him.  Even  though 
his  job  is  terminated,  once  he  has  a 
Vested  claim,  he  will  be  eligible  for  the 
'same  retirement  benefits. 

Vesting  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
service  is,  I  think,  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  pension  system.  The 
bill  requires  the  adoption  of  one  of  three 
alternatives — 

First,  full  vesting  after  10  years  of 
covered  service; 

Second,  a  graded  vesting  standard  un- 
der which  the  employee  must  be  at  least 
25  percent  vested  in  his  accrued  oenefit 
after  5  years  of  covered  service,  with  a 
gradual  increase  In  this  percentage  In 
subsequent  years  so  as  to  be  100  percent 
'vested  after  15  years;  and 

Third,  a  "rule  of  45"  under  which  an 
employee  after  5  or  more  years  of  covered 
service  must  be  at  least  50  percent  vested 
when  the  sum  of  his  age  and  years  of 
covered  service  total  45,  with  10  percent 
additional  vesting  for  each  year  there- 
after. 

No  longer  v.ill  it  be  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  pay  into  a  plan  for  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  years  of  his  working  life — 
only  to  be  denied  any  retirement  benefits 
because  he  had  to  leave  his  job  before  he 
reached  retirement  age,  or  before  he  had 
accumulated  the  required  number  of 
years  of  service. 

FUNDING 

The  most  vigorous  vesting  standards 
would  be  meaningless,  however,  and  pro- 
vide only  empty  promises  in  the  absence 
of  assets  sufBcient  to  pay  the  claims 
against  them.  There  must  be  money  to 
pay  the  vested  benefits  to  the  workers 
when  they  are  due. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  case  of  a 
funding  failure  occurred  in  the  1963  shut- 
down of  the  Studebeker  operation  In 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Some  4,500  workers  lost 
85  percent  of  their  vested  benefits  be- 
cause the  plan  had  insufficient  assets  to 
pay  the  Uabilities. 

A  recent  Government  study  shows  that 
in  1972,  some  19,000  workers  lost  vested 
benefits  because  of  the  termination  of 
insufficiently  funded  plans. 

Funding  refers  to  the  accumulation 
of  sufficient  assets  in  a  pension  fund  to 
assure  the  availability  of  money  for 
payments  of  benefits  due  to  the  pension- 
ers as  obligations  arise.  Tne  bill  requires 
actuarily  sound  funding  designed  to 
lessen  the  risk  to  the  beneficiaries  by 
requiring  every  plan  to  be  funded  hi  a 
way  which  will  amortize  unfunded 
liabilities. 

Annual  contributions  to  pension  fimds 
must  be  sufficient  to  equal  current  serv- 
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ice  costs  and  to  amortize  past  service 
costs  over  no  more  than  30  years — 40 
years  for  existing  plans.  Funds  must  be 
adjusted  and  losses  experienced  must  be 
amortized. 

TERMINATION    INSUBANCZ 

Unexpected  financial  or  other  difficul- 
ties, embezzlement,  mismanagement,  and 
simple  honest  mistakes  can  lead  to  pre- 
mature termination  of  underfunded 
plans.  Termination  insurance  will  pro- 
vide a  backup  for  the  fvmding  require- 
ments and  safeguard  workers  who  might 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  benefits  or  re- 
tirement credit. 

It  must  be  anticipated  that  some  plans 
will  fail — just  as  some  banks  fail.  The 
pmpose  of  the  bill  is  to  keep  such  failures 
to  a  minimum.  Even  after  the  bill  has 
reached  its  full  effect,  some  plans  wiU 
inevitably  terminate  and  fail  because  of 
economic  do\\Titums,  business  failures, 
and  other  unfortunate  happenings. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  establishes  a 
termination  insurance  similar  in  opera- 
tion to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  which  will  require  a  contri- 
bution from  pension  benefit  plans  which 
in  turn  will  be  paid  out  to  those  which 
are  terminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned the  unfairness  and  ineqxiity  caused 
by  the  failure  of  our  private  pension 
plans  to  Insure  the  payment  of  expected 
retirement  benefits.  Fairness  and  equity 
are  reason  enough  for  us  to  favorably 
consider  the  bill  before  the  House  today. 
But  there  are  additional  reasons  of  a 
broader  economic  and  social  natiure  that 
support  favorable  action. 

Only  if  private  pension  plans  are  ef- 
fectively regulated  will  they  be  respon- 
sive to  the  need  of  workers  for  adequate 
retirement  income.  Only  if  they  are  ef- 
fectively regulated  can  we  expect  ex- 
tended coverage  of  more  and  more  of  our 
workers.  Only  through  adequate  regula- 
tion and  minimum  Federal  stsmdards, 
can  we  reduce  pressure  on  the  Social 
Security  System  and  reduce  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  public  welfare. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  private 
pension  system  many  retirees  have  come 
to  be  totally  dependent  on  social  secu- 
rity. As  all  of  us  know,  social  security 
was  originally  intended  to  provide  only 
supplemental  retirement  income.  Many 
of  ttie  older  American  citizens  presently 
being  helped  by  welfare  assistance  could 
have  lived  out  their  retirement  years  in 
dignity  and  independence  but  for  a  f all- 
lu-e  of  their  private  pension  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
reform  the  pension  system.  There  Is  every 
justification  for  us  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H Jl. 
2,  the  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  of 

1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would 

like  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 

Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 

on  Ways  and  Means  who  worked  with 
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such  dedication  and  energy  for  passage 
of  this  comprehensive  pension  reform 
legislation. 

This  bill  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
compUcated  measxires  to  be  considered 
by  the  House;  it  also  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  separate  House  com- 
mittees. And  that  we  are  able  to  vote  on 
it  this  week  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
close  cooperation  and  hard  work  of  the 
members  of  those  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  the  Honorable  John  Dent,  who 
has  performed  yeoman  service  to  this 
country  in  having  worked  so  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation.  As  a  former 
member  of  Mr.  Dent's  subcommittee,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  him  on  pension 
reform  legislation,  and  I  can,  therefore, 
speak  from  experience  when  I  say  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  House  more  com- 
mitted to  the  passage  of  meaningful  pen- 
sion legislation  than  John  Dent. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  ;  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) ;  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  ,  for  their  co- 
operation and  tireless  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills;  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Ullman)  ;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scbneebeu), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  for  their  efforts  which  have 
been  so  instrumental  in  achieving  bipar- 
tisan House  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
portant day  for  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  for  comprehen- 
sive Federal  legislation  to  protect  their 
retirement  benefits. 

Although  private  pension  systems  have 
served  the  needs  of  manj-  workers,  they 
have  failed  countless  others.  The  promise 
of  pension  benefits  upon  retirement  has 
been  an  illusion  for  too  many  American 
working  men  and  women. 

The  critical  need  for  comprehensive 
pension  reform  legislation  has  been  care- 
fully docimiented  by  Mr.  Dent's  Labor 
Subcommittee.  The  record  of  his  sub- 
committee Includes  testimony  taken  at 
hearings  here  in  Washington  and  in 
other  cities,  including  South  Bend,  Ind., 
from  vritnesses  who  have  been  the  \'lctims 
of  broken  pension  promises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  is  not  a 
perfect  bill,  it  does  provide  a  good  be- 
ginning by  establishing  certain  minimum 
standards  to  protect  the  retirement  ben- 
efits of  the  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  covered  by  private  pension 
plans. 

The  bin  will  not  solve  aU  the  problems 
of  private  pension  plans  nor  does  it  pro- 
pose to  establish  an  ideal  plan  for  all 
workers.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  set  up  stand- 
ards to  which  all  pension  plans  must 
conform  to  assiu^  that  all  workers  will 
receive  the  benefits  they  have  estmed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  particular  section  of  the  bill 
which  is  of  special  importance  to  me  and 
to  the  workers  of  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana — the  section  which  provides  for 
plan  termination  insurance. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  many 
workers  have  failed  to  receive  their  pen- 
sion benefits  is  that,  because  of  shut- 
dowTis  or  some  other  reason,  pension 
plans  have  terminated  without  sufficient 
assets  to  meet  the  vested  benefits  of  plan 
participants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  are 
countless  examples  of  pension  plan  fail- 
ures, the  classic  example  grew  out  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  shutdown  of  the 
Studebaker  plant  in  my  hometown  of 
South  Bend  in  1963,  when  many  thou- 
sands of  workers  lost  their  jobs  and  re- 
ceived only  a  fraction  of  the  pension 
benefits  they  thought  they  had  earned. 
Indeed,  some  workers  received  no  pen- 
sion at  all. 

Although  the  Studebaker  plan  was  a 
liberal  one  which  called  for  the  system- 
atic funding  of  liabilities,  when  the  plan 
terminated,  there  were  not  enough  assets 
available  to  pay  all  claims. 

The  Studebaker  plan  covered  a  total 
of  11,000  workers.  Of  these  11,000,  some 
3,600  had  already  retired  or  had  reached 
the  age  of  60,  and  the  fund  had  sufficient 
assets  to  continue  to  pay  their  pensions. 
But  4,000  other  workers  between  the  ages 
of  40  to  60  were  left  with  only  15  percent 
of  their  vested  benefits  while  another 
2,900  under  the  age  of  40,  some  with 
vested  benefits,  were  left  with  nothing  at 
all. 

As  a  result  of  the  shutdown,  workers 
with  as  much  as  40  years  seniority  were 
left  with  next  to  nothing  and  were  far 
too  old  to  start  receiving  new  pension 
credits  from  another  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  Studebaker 
is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  the  effect  of  plant  closings  on  work- 
ers' retirement  benefits,  it  is  by  no  means 
unique. 

Last  summer,  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Labor  released  a  Joint 
study  which  indicated  that  during  1972 
alone  more  than  15,000  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants lost  retirement  benefits  because 
their  pension  plans  terminated  without 
sufficient  assets  to  meet  all  plan  obliga- 
tions. These  losses  amoimted  to  more 
thsm  $40  miUion  in  anticipated  retire- 
ment Incomes.  And  several  thousand  of 
these  victims  of  pension  plan  termliui- 
tlons  actually  lost  their  entire  earned 
pensions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
debating  today  will  meet  the  problems  of 
involuntary  plan  terminations  repre- 
sented by  the  Studebaker  shutdown: 
First,  by  providing  for  minimum  funding 
standards  to  assure  that  pension  plans 
are  accumulating  sufficient  assets  to 
meet  their  obUgations;  and  second,  by 
providing  for  plan  termination  insurance 
to  guarantee  payment  of  all  vested  bene- 
fits in  the  event  the  plan  has  to  termi- 
nate with  insufficient  assets  to  meet  its 
obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lesson  of  the  Studs- 
baker  shutdown  over  10  years  ago  In 
South  Bend  and  the  collapse  of  its  pen- 
sion fund  has  taught  us  a  critical  lesson. 
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Perhaps  if  such  insurance  had  been 
available  then,  thousands  of  workers, 
pensions  would  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive pension  reform  legislation  is  Iqng 
overdue.  The  bill  we  are  debating  today 
Is  a  good  one,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  their  full  support. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressma.n  Dent, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
outstanding  work  that  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  accomplished,  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  also  today  before  the  House. 

This  bill  will  protect  millions  of 
families  and  individual  workers  from 
losing  their  pension  or  retirement  bene- 
fits. Over  the  years,  when  employers,  cor- 
porations, or  industries  closed  opera- 
tions, moved  to  new  locations,  failed  un- 
der bankruptcy  or  fired  employees,  they 
escaped  their  obligation  to  carry  out 
their  pension  or  retirement  contracts. 

This  bni  would  protect  working  men 
and  women  from  being  arbitrarily  de- 
prived of  the  comfortable  and  dignified 
retirements  towjard  which  they  have 
worked  so  hard.  The  Private  Pension  Tax 
Reform  Act  is  another  landmark  which 
will  stand  beside  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  now  protect  the  worker  during 
his  active  career. 

Pension  safeguards  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly important  as  the  private  plans 
grow  and  increasing  nimibers  of  Ameri- 
cans come  to  depend  upon  them  as  major 
sources  of  retirement  Income.  An  esti- 
mated 25  to  30  million  Americans  are 
covered  today,  and  their  number  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  42  million  by  1980.  Pen- 
sion plan  assets  now  exceed  $150  billion 
and  are  expected  to  be  $225  billion  by 
1980.  Such  funds  have  become  a  major 
source  of  investment  capital. 

Yet  there  Is  still  no  law  governing  the 
management  of  such  fimds  or  assuring 
that  workers  will  receive  the  pensions 
they  have  been  promised,  even  though 
workers  may  have  been  contributing  to- 
ward them  for  many  years. 

Most  employees — one  estimate  puts  it 
as  high  as  two-thirds— have  no  vested 
right  to  their  pensions  and  may  forfeit 
all  benefits  if  they  leave  their  firms  or 
lose  their  Jobs,  no  matter  how  long  they 
have  worked  for  a  company.  Employees 
may  lose  their  pensions  because  of  the 
failure  of  a  firm — as  with  the  Studebaker 
plant  at  South  Bend,  Ind. — or  a  merger 
of  companies,  or  arbitrary  termination  of 
a  plan  by  a  company.  Another  hazard  Is 
insufficient  f  imding,  wheiher  through  ac- 
cident or  Intention,  which  jeopardizes  a 
pension  plan's  solvency  and  its  ability  to 
pay  pension  benefits  as  they  come  due. 

The  bill  before  the  House  would  seek 
to  remedy  shortcomings  and  to  encourage 
more  companies  to  establish  such  plans 
by  preserving  tax  advantages.  Under  this 
bill,  a  company  offering  a  pension  plan 
would  be  required  to  extend  coverage  to 
every  employee  who  has  reached  25  and 
completed  1  year  of  service.  Vested  rights 


would  be  conveyed  in  increments  under 
any  of  three  methods:  most  employees 
would  have  100-percent  vesting  after  15 
years'  service.  Adequate  funding  would 
be  required  for  current  and  prior  liabili- 
ties. Strict  fiduciary  standards  would  be 
established  for  persons  who  manage  pen- 
sion fimds.  An  insurance  program 
against  plan  termination  would  be 
created.  The  Labor  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  enforce 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  would  apply 
to  persons  not  covered  by  pension  plans. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today,  H.R.  2,  the  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act  of  1974.  This  land- 
mark legislation  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  over  10  years  of  work  on  the  part 
of  our  committee  and,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  small  measure  of  pride,  ranks  as 
a  milestone  in  my  leiSslatlve  career.  No 
more  important  piece  of  legislation  will 
be  before  us  this  year.  With  the  protec- 
tions afforded  to  participants  in  this  bill, 
we  uill  extend  for  the  first  time  mini- 
mum Federal  performance  standards  for 
the  singlemost  important  source  of  re- 
tirement security  aside  from  social  secu- 
rity. Those  whose  efforts  fuel  our  econ- 
omy will  enjoy  a  Federal  guarantee  of: 

First.  Minimum  vesting  standards — 
Partial  retirement  benefits  will  be  earned 
even  by  those  who  serve  less  than  full 
careers  with  employers; 

Currently,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  can 
have  no  protection  against  forfeiture  of 
their  accrued  benefits,  in  the  event  they 
leave  coverage  before  attaining  retire- 
ment age  or  fulfilling  stringent  minimum 
service  requirements  extending  in  some 
cases  to  as  long  as  30  jrears. 

Second.  Minimum  funding  stand- 
ards— Defined  benefits  will  be  required 
to  be  funded  currently  as  they  accrue 
and  past  service  credits  will  be  amortized 
over  reasonably  short  periods  of  time. 
These  new  requirements  will  help  pre- 
vent the  accrual  of  benefits  without  con- 
current payments  into  the  plan  to  pay 
those  benefits  when  they  come  due. 

Third.  Termination  insurance — De- 
fined benefit  plans  will  be  covered  by  in- 
surance to  protect  participants  against 
the  loss  of  benefits  on  accoimt  of  plan 
terminations  prior  to  completion  of  the 
funding  cycle. 

This  provision  will  provide  a  backup 
guarantee  to  every  pension  plan  that, 
regardless  of  the  economic  fortunes  of 
the  companies  sponsoring  the  plan,  its 
obligations  will  be  met. 

Fourth.  Fiduciary  standards  —  All 
plans  will  be  subject  to  new  Federal  trust 
standards  which  will  delineate  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  those  who  are  cov- 
ered by  and  those  who  deal  with  pension 
plans. 

These  standards,  embodying  existing 
trust  concepts,  will  prevent  abuses  of  the 
special  responsibilities  borne  by  those 
dealing  with  plans. 

Fifth.  Disclosure  and  reporting — ^All 
plans  will  be  required  to  provide  each 
participant  with  certain  limited  informa- 
tion, publish  comprehensive  financial 
and  actuarial  data  and  provide  special 
reports  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  crit- 
ical events.  The  availability  of  this  Infor- 


mation will  enable  both  participants  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  monitor  the 
plans'  operations. 

H.R.  2  was  reported  from  our  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  vote  last  session,  but 
in  the  intervening  period  of  time,  events 
have  overtaken  that  bill  and  Mr.  Ullman 
and  I  are  offering  today  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
2,  comprising  H.R.  12906,  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Hja.  12855,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12906  contains  all  of  the  constitu- 
ent provisions  of  H.R.  2,  modified  slightly 
to  accommodate  the  broader  scope  of  this 
substitute.  As  I  view  H.R.  12906,  all  of 
the  purposes  of  H.R.  2  are  served  by  its 
provisions  but  unlike  H.R.  2,  it  does  not 
stand  on  its  own.  It  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
measure  which  utilizes  the  jurisdictional 
resources  of  oiu-  committee,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
establish  a  protective  framework  of  enor- 
mous strength.  We  have  blended  the 
civil  contractual  guarantees  contained 
in  H.R.  2  with  the  enforcement  mech- 
anisms of  both  the  Labor  and  Treasury 
Departments.  I  view  this  substitute  as 
a  strengthened  version  of  H.R.  2  and 
take  pride  in  the  wt>rk  of  both  Mr. 
Ullman  s  and  my  own  committee. 

Others  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  "overlap"  between  the  bills — parts 
II  and  m  of  H.R.  12906  and  subtitle  A 
of  H.R.  12855  contain  comparable  pro- 
visions— is  a  destructive  rather  than  con- 
structive approach.  My  only  rebuttal  to 
them  is  to  point  to  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  the  bill  and  aek  which  of  these 
two  committees  alone  could  accomplish 
what  has  been  done  through  a  joint 
effort. 

First.  Could  Ways  and  Means  have 
provided  civil  contractual  remedies 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Second.  Without  the  vesting  and  fund- 
ing standards  in  the  lAbor  bill  could  we 
accomplish  preemption  of  State  laws  In 
this  field? 

Third.  Could  we  hope  to  coordinate  the 
competing  interests  of  Federal  revenue 
and  participants  and  plan  contractual 
requirement? 

My  answer  is  that  only  through  the 
method  chosen  by  our  two  committees 
could  we  accomplish  what  is  needed  by 
the  participants  in  pension  plans.  We 
have  recognized  the  serious  risks  in- 
volved with  the  joint  Jurisdiction  cre- 
ated as  between  the  Labor  and  Treasury 
Departments.  The  substitute  provides 
that  in  the  area  of  the  "overlap"  both 
agencies  will  be  required  to  Issue  joint 
regulations  precluding  them  from  de- 
veloping inconsistent  administrative 
practices.  Beyond  that,  the  statutory 
provisions  are  all  but  Identical,  save  for 
technical  variations.  Whatever  potential 
problems  might  exist  have  been  more 
than  adequately  dealt  vdth. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
tensive explanatory  material  published 
in  yesterday's  Congixssional  Record 
dealing  with  the  provialonB  of  H  Jl.  12906. 
That  material  explains  in  great  detail 
the  committee's  purposes  and  policy  In 
approving  that  bill  and  directing  that  It 
be  offered  as  part  of  a  siAstltute  for 
HJR.2. 
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Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  bonding  of  plan  officials  and  provided  Plans  subject  to  this  part  would  be 

^^^l'^^^^VA^^,     f            .,  limited    investigatorj'    and    regulatory  required  to  conform  to  the  fiduciai-v  and 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  tne  gentleman  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  disclosure   standards    no    later   than   6 

from  Pennsylvania.  Experience    since    1962    has    demon-  months  after  passage 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  strated  the  weakness  of  this  law  In  Its  With  respect  to"  fiducian'  standards 
my  colleas-ue  for  yielding.  It  has  been  limited  disclosure  standards  and  the  ab-  anyone  who  exercises  any  pov.er  of  con- 
my  pleasme  to  serve  with  him  for  the  sence  of  fiduciary  standards.  The  main  trol.  manasement.  or  dispositior  with  re- 
last  6  years.  I  appreciate  his  very  meticu-  shortcoming  of  this  law  is  its  reliance  on  gard  to  a  fund's  assets  or  who  has  the 
lous  analysis  of  this  legislation.  the  individual  employee  to  poUce  the  authority  to  do  so  or  who  has  the  au! 

In  my  particular  district,  where  we  management  of  the  plan.  thority  or  responsibility  in  the  nlan's  ad- 
have  the  greatest  concentration  of  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  ministration  must  act  "solelv  in  the  in- 
United  States  Steel  and  spin-off  Indus-  certain  tax  deduction  benefits  for  em-  terest  of  the  Darticinants  aAd  vith  thP 
tries,  we  find  a  crying  need  for  this  legis-  ployers  for  contributions  made  to  a  plan  care  skiU  prudence  and  dili2P"rP  'm^r 
latlon.  We  have  example  after  example  as  weU  as  tax  exemption  for  the  invest-  the  circuAistances  then  n-evailin-  that 
where  pension  benefits  have  been  denied  ment  earnings  on  such  plans.  To  be  eligi-  a  prudent  man  actine  in  a"  likP  r'^i-ipitv 
to  employees  after  years  of  service  and  ble  for  such  "qualified  status"  the  plan  and  familiar  with  such  matt^r\"  v  miirt 
high  contributions  of  deferred  wages  into  must:  first,  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  u.einX  conduct  of  an  Srurise  o?f 
various  pension  plans.  of  the  pari;icipants;  second,  exist  for  the  uke  character  Sdwfth?ike  aim.  ' 

Our  hearings  have  proved  the  need  for  purpose  of  distributing  the  corpus  or  a  fiduciary-  would  be  reauirpri    with 

this  bill;  workers  know  and  feel  the  need  income   to   the  participants:    third,   be  certain  exceptions,  to  diversify  ikvi^ 

for  this  legislation;  and  all  of  us  know  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  ments  so  as  to  minimize  losses 

In  good  conscience  that  the  time  has  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to  use  or  a  fiduciary  would  be  orohibi'ted  from 

come  to  provide  pension  protection  for  divert  funds  before  satisfying  the  plan's  dealing  with  such  fund  for  his  own  ac- 

aU Americans.  liabilities;  and  fourth,  not  discriminate  count,   acting  on  behalf  of  any   nartv 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  m  favor  of  officers,  stockholders,  or  highly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  plan  or 

committee  substitute  for  H.R.  2.  compensated  or  supervisory  employees,  its  participants,  receiving  any  personal 

r.  INTRODUCTION  Slncc  the  primary  function  of  this  law  consideration   from   anj'   party   dealing 

Growth  of  private  pension  plans.  ^  ^°  produce  revenue  and  prevent  tax  with  the  fund  in  connection  "with  any 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  need  ^^asion,  enforcement  consists  in  the  In-  transaction  inyohlng  the  fund,  trans- 
fer this  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  re-  '^^"^l  Revenue  Service's  grant  or  dis-  ferring  property  to  any  party  in  interest 
view  the  growth  of  the  private  pension  ^tllowance  of  "qualified  status"  to  a  pen-  for  less  than  adequate  consideration, 
system  to  date.  The  following  statistics  ^^°"  P^^"-  Accordingly,  there  is  only  a  and  permitting  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
most  vividly  demonstrate  the  great  ex-  Y^^  limited  protection  for  the  rights  of  erty  from  any  party  in  interest  for  more 
pansion  since  1940:  "^^  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  a  than  adequate  consideration. 

Employees  covered  plan.  The   administrator   of   a   pension   or 

(inmiiiions)  n.  purpose  of  this  legislation  welfare    plan    would    be    required    to 

1940  _ 4  Very  succinctly  the  purpose  of  this  leg-  P^^blish  a  description  of  the  plan  setting 

1950  _ 9.8  Islation  is  to  require:  forth  the  identity  of  the  administrator, 

io7n  ^^  '^^^^  Pl^^  administrators  will  adhere  ^^^  benefit  schedule,  the  plan's  vesting 

19S0  rVstimViid'i " "  !2  *°    certain    fiduclarj-    standards    when  -Provisions,  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 

iwwiesnmaxea) 42  handling  the  affairs  of  the  plan;  1°^^  ^  presenting  a  claim  as  well  as 

Additionally  the  value  of  the  assets  That  the  plan  administrator  will  pro-  ^°'"  aPPeallng  claims  that  were  denied, 
of  these  pension  plans  have  increased  vide  in  a  meaningful  manner  the  neces-  '^®  administrator  would  also  be  re- 
from  $2.4  billion  In  1940  to  $150  billion  sary  information  as  to  the  current  status  Quired  to  publish  an  annual  report  set- 
In  1970,  and  are  expected  to  increase  to  ol  the  plan  on  an  annual  basis;  '^^  forth  in  detail  substantial  financial 
$250  billion  by  1980.  That  employees  be  included  in  pension  information  ns  to  the  assets  of  the  plan, 

Whereas,  in  1950,  450,000  beneficiaries  Plans  at  or  near  the  inception  of  their  *^^  benefits  paid,  number  of  employees, 

received  $370  million  In  benefits,  In  1970  employment;  receipts     and     disbursements,     known 

the  figures  were  4.7  million  beneficiaries  That  employees  will  earn  nonforfeita-  Party-in-interest  transactions,  loans  in 

and  $7.4  billion  In  pension  payments.  ble  rights  in  the  plan  after  a  short  period  default,  et  cetera,  as  weU  as  an  audit  and 

Current  Federal  law  pertaining  to  pen-  of  employment;  opinion  of  independent  qualified  public 

slon  plans.  That  the  employer  make  contributions  accountant  and  an  actuarial  statement. 

There    are    only    three   Federal   laws  to  the  plan  to  cover  the  vested  rights  ^^3\     request,      the     administrator 

which  can  be  considered  as  having  some  acquired  by  the  employees-  and  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  partlcl- 

regulatory  effect  on  such  plans.  These  That,  In  the  event  of  plan  termina-  P^^*  information  as  to  his  or  her  rights 

are:  tion.  sufficient  assets  will  be  available  to  ^"°  ^^  amount  of  any  nonforfeitable 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management  meet  the  plan's  obligations  to  Its  partlci-  ^S^  '^o        .          m  ,   ^ 

Relations  Act   (1947)   provided  funda-  Pants  and  beneficiaries.  Tc^  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have 

mental  guidelines  for  the  establishment  ui.  analysis  of  this  legislation  authority  to  investigate  any  plan  and 

^^°St?°h  °'  ^"°'*r  '^ds  ^«i°»l^-  TO  go  into  further  detail  ttie  follow-  Sn   to  \SoS?'£v   ac^or "^SacuS 

^ait^^n'o^t^s?s.rr^drii:  &!i?iis^  ^^-^^^^^  --^^°-  °^  ^^^^  ^^^:s^^'^^py^^.e  s^ 

provide  standards  for  thp  nrpwrvatinn  nf  ^i     ,                    .,.„.^        j.  Participants  and  beneficiaries  would  also 

^l^  ^vestment,  or  fiduciary  conduct,  would  cover  all  private  emplovefbenefit  %estfng 

cl<S?eIctoJ'l9T8w2^°«StSTor^h;  P^^^^^^^" '^onunerce  clause  jurisdiction  Vesting' refers  to  the  nonforfeitable 

purpose  of  Drotectlnf?  thp  int>>ri»st  nf  TOAi  '=*^^*'''-     ,_   ,      ,  „,  ^  nght  or  Interest  which  an  employee  par- 

LTs^'dpSsKl^'^pirtSnte  P^ans  Of  Federal,  state,  and  local  gov-  ticipant  acquires  in  the  pension  fund, 

beneficiaries  through  riUHnsuri.  nf  in  "^^^^^^^      ,  ^„  ^  ^  The  benefit  credits  may  vest  in  an  em- 

SSlon^th  rSt  to  sSdh^nl^^;  f^     established     and     maintained  pioyee  Immediately,   although   in  most 

reSSTthe  pl^  ato£i^S2to?^me  ^°^^^  ^°^  ^^  Purpose  of  complying  with  cases  participants  do  not  become  eligible 

vrtthttfe  sSreSS^of  lS  IS^L  mSe  '^'^^''^  compensation  or  unemploy-  for  vesting  of  benefits  until  a  stipulated 

SSaWe  to  partic?p^^a^''lJ^Xl!  S^"    '^^'^P^^^"^"  '^^^''^^^  ^^^^^  ^ge  or  period  of  senice.  or  a  combina- 

aries  the  annual  report  of  the  plan.  Plans  established  and  maintained  out-  At  present    on£  one  of  every  three 

1^  law  was  amended  in  1962  to  make  side  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  emplo?S    pkrtlXatSi    hi    employ^?^ 

^ik  ^.^'Xn^P^"??"."^;  ^^  ^i^"  ^"^J-";-^-  "'l^^-  ^^^^  Pl^  ^^  a  50  percent  o^gJelt^ 

backs  Federal  offenses  If  they  occuned  Certain  church  plans.  vested  right  to  his  accrued  retirement 

in  connection  with  welfare  and  pension  Unfunded      deferred      compensation  benefits.  Moreover.  58  percent  of  covered 

Plans.  The  amendments  also  required  plans  for  top  executives.  employees  between  tiie  ages  of  50  and  60 
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and  54  percent  of  covered  employees  60 
years  of  age  or  over  do  not  have  a  quali- 
fied vested  right  to  even  50  percent  of 
their  accrued  retiremertt  benefits.  Ex- 
treme cases  have  occurred  in  which  em- 
ployees have  lost  retirement  rights  at  ad- 
vanced ages  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
charged shortly  before  they  would  have 
been  eligible  to  retire. 

Title  I.  part  2  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion woiild  require  minimum  vesting 
standards  for  aU  private  pension  benefit 
plan.-;  Including  profit-sharing  plans 
which  provide  benefits  after  retirement 
except — 
Federal,  State,  and  local  plans; 
Certain  church  or  fraternal  society  or 
association  plans; 

Plans  established  or  maintained  out- 
side the  United  States  for  workers  who 
are  non-U.S.  citizens; 

Executive  deferred  compensation 
plans; 

Secondary  plans  providing  class  year 
vesting;  and 
Keogh  plans. 

Plans  subject  to  this  part  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  In  the  plan  an  employee 
after  1  year's  service  or  age  25  whichever 
occurred  later,  except  for  a  plan  which 
provided  that  after  3  years  of  service  or 
age  25,  whichever  la  later. 

Every  plan  subject  to  this  part  would 
be  required  to  adopt  one  of  the  following 
vesting  rules : 

One  hundred- percent  vesting  after  10 
years  of  service;  25  percent  vested  after 
5  years  of  covered  service  with  an  an- 
nual increase  of  5  percent  for  the  follow- 
ing 5  years  of  covered  service,  leading 
to  100  percent  vesting  after  15  years;  and 
50  percent  vested  when  age  plus  covered 
service  equals  45,  with  an  annual  increase 
for  10  percent  until  100  percent  vesting 
is  reached. 

A  plan  would  be  allowed  to  provide  lor 
vesting  of  benefits  after  a  lesser  period 
of  time  and  in  a  greater  amount  than 
required  by  any  of  the  above  three  rules, 
and  a  plan  could  change  Its  vesting  rules 
at  an>-  time  provided  that  the  vested 
benefits  not  be  delayed  or  reduced  for 
participants  In  the  plan  at  the  time  of 
the  change. 

With  certain  exceptions,  such  as  serv- 
ice prior  to  age  25.  an  employee's  entire 
service  with  the  employer  contributing 
to  or  maintaining  the  plan  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  employee's  pe- 
riod of  covered  service. 

Plans  In  existence  on  January  1.  1974 
shall  conform  to  the  vesting  require- 
ments of  this  part  with  respect  to  plan 
years  commencing  after  December  31 
1975,  except  that  in  the  case  of  multi- 
employer plans  subject  to  coUective  bar- 
gaining such  conformity  shall  occur 
between  December  31.  1876,  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980.  depending  when  the  bar- 
gaining agreement  terminates  within 
such  period. 

Plans  adopted  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment must  conform  to  the  vesting 
requirements  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  plan  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  requiring  plans 
In  existence  on  December  31,  1973  to 
conform  to  one  of  the  three  vesting  rules 
provided  by  this  legislation,  might  sub- 
ject the  plan  to  substantial  addlUonal 
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costs  to  provide  for  the  Increased  vesting, 
which  might  lead  to  reduced  benefits  or 
possibly  plan  termination,  a  transitional 
rule  is  provided  by  title  n  of  the  legisla- 
tion whereby  such  a  plan  would  have 
reduced  vesting  requirements  for  the  first 
5  years  it  is  subject  to  this  part  of  the 
legislation.  This  would  allow  a  plan  to 
provide  at  least  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quired vesting  pursuant  to  the  vesting 
rule  applicable  to  the  plan  for  the  first 
year  with  the  percentage  increasing  10 
percent  per  year  so  that  the  vesting  rule 
would  be  complied  wi^jh  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year. 
Pimding. 

Funding  refers  to  the  accumulation  of 
sufficient  assets  in  a  pension  plan  to 
assure  the  availability  of  funds  for  pay- 
ments of  benefits  due  to  the  employees 
as  such  obligations  arise. 

Pension  plans  which  are  qualified 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  must 
meet  certain  minimum  funding  require- 
ments by  irrevocably  setting  aside  funds 
in  trust  or  through  the  purchase  of  in- 
siu-ance  contracts.  Contributions  to  such 
plans  must  generally  be  at  least  large 
enough  to  pay  the  normal  pension  costs 
plus  the  interest  on  unfunded  accrued 
liabilities  which  generally  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  past  service  of  the  covered 
employees.  This  minlmmn  funding  re- 
quirement is  not  adequate,  however,  as  it 
is  designed  only  to  prevent  the  unfunded 
liabilities  from  growing  larger  and  does 
not  require  an>'  payment  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  unfunded 
liabilities  which  may  be  substantial. 
Without  mandatory  funding  of  past  serv- 
ice liabilities,  a  pension  plan  may  never 
be  able  to  meet  its  pension  obligations  to 
its  employees. 

Title  I,  part  3  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  apply  to  all  pension  benefit 
plans  subject  to  the  vesting  provisions 
except  for  profit-sharing  and  other  indi- 
vidual account  plans  not  providing  for 
employer  contributions.  It  would  require 
each  plan  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of 
contributions  equal  to  the  normal  cost  of 
the  plan  for  the  year — which  it  currently 
must  make  pursiiant  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requirements — plus  an  amount — 
for  plans  in  existence  on  January  1. 
1974 — to  amortize  in  equal  amounts  the 
unfimded  liabilities  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod. In  the  case  of  plans  which  come  Into 
existence  after  January  1,  1974.  the  pe- 
riod would  be  30  years  except  In  the  case 
of  a  multiemployer  plan  it  woiUd  be  40 
years. 

Where  subsequent  amendments  to  the 
plan  result  in  increases  in  the  unfimded 
liabilities,  such  increase  is  to  be  amor- 
tized by  equal  armual  payments  over  30 
years — 40  years  in  the  case  of  a  miiltiem- 
ployer  plan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  assets  of  the 
fimd  may  appreciate  or  depreciate  in 
value  over  the  life  of  the  plan,  any  ap- 
preciation In  value  or  depreciation  in 
value  must  be  amortized  over  a  15-year 
period. 

There  Is  also  provided  by  the  legisla- 
tion an  alternative  method  of  funding 
which  Is  to  be  used  if  it  brings  a  higher 
level  of  funding  In  any  year  than  would 
the  basic  funding  standard. 

Plan  termination  insurance. 


A  study  of  pension  plan  terminations 
for  the  year  1972  prepared  by  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Treasury  dis- 
closed that  following: 

There  were  1,227  plans  terminated  In- 
volving 42,000  claimants;  19,500  claim- 
ants in  546  plans  lost  benefits;  the  claim- 
ants which  losses  represented  eight- one- 
hundreths  of  1  percent  of  all  workers 
covered  by  private  pension  plans;  8,500 
of  the  claimants  with  losses  where  either 
retired,  eligible  for  retirement  or  fully 
vested;  the  total  present  value  of  the  lost 
benefits  amounted  to  $48.7  million  for  all 
claimants  and  $34.4  million  for  those  re- 
tired, eligible  for  retirement  or  whose 
rights  were  fully  vested;  plans  that  were 
at  least  5  years  old  at  time  of  termina- 
tion accounted  for  most  claimants  with 
losses;  and  half  of  the  claimants  with 
"losses  were  in  plans  of  unprofitable  em- 
ployers. 

These  statistics  Indicate  that  while 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  private  pension  plans 
those  who  experienced  losses  represented 
a  very  minor  percentage,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  were  8,500  persons  who 
experienced  losses  who  were  either  re- 
moved from  the  labor  force  by  retire- 
ment or  ready  to  retire  or  whose  benefits 
were  fully  vested.  Obviously  their  loss 
was  very  substantial  and  may  well  have 
had  a  catastrophic  effect  on  their  well- 
being. 

While  the  vesting  and  funding  provi- 
sions which  are  required  by  this  legisla- 
tion should  go  a  long  way  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  loss  from  future  plan 
terminations,  still  and  all,  as  long  as  a 
plan  contains  unfunded  accrued  liabili- 
ties, there  Is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
termination  of  a  plan  with  such  im- 
funded  liabilities  will  result  In  a  loss  of 
vested  benefits  to  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan. 

Accordingly,  title  I,  part  4  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  a  method  to 
protect  participants  and  beneflclartes 
from  loss  of  benefits  In  the  event  the 
plan  terminates.  It  establishes  a  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  two  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  purpose  of 
the  Corporation  is  to : 

Encourage  the  continuation  and  main- 
tenance of  voluntary  private  pension 
plans  to  the  benefit  of  their  participants; 
Provide  for  the  timely  and  uninter- 
rupted payment  of  pension  benefits  to 
the  participants  and  beneficiaries  imder 
all  insured  plans;  and 

Minimize  over  the  long  nm  the  pre- 
miums charged  by  the  Corporation. 

All  plans  covered  under  the  fimdlng 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  which  cover 
more  than  25  participants — where  at 
lesist  10  have  obttiined  nonforfeitable 
benefits — at  all  times  during  any  period 
of  5  consecutive  plan  years,  and  with  as- 
sets equsd  to  at  lesat  10  percent  of  the 
present  value  of  Insured  benefits  are  cov- 
ered and  required  to  pay  premiums. 

The  Corporation  Is  reqtilred  to  estab- 
lish two  separate  funds,  the  single  em- 
ployer prlnury  trust  fund  for  single  em- 
ployer plans  and  the  multiemployer  trust 
fund  for  multiemployer  plans. 
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The  Corporation  shall  proscribe  sepa- 
rate premium  schedules  for  each  trust 
fund  and  is  authorized  to  revise  any  pre- 
iDlum  schedule  whenever  It  determines 
such  revision  is  necessary,  but  such  revi- 
sion may  only  take  place  If  Congress 
approves. 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay 
participants  and  beneficiaries  In  the 
event  a  plan  terminates  according  to  a 
formula  which  Is  intended  to  protect  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries  from  a 
loss  of  benefits  as  a  result  of  Inadequate 
assets  to  meet  the  vested  liabilities  of 
the  plan. 

Obviously  the  purpose  of  plan  termi- 
nation Insmtmce  is  to  protect  the  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  from  any  loss 
of  benefits,  and  where  the  employer  con- 
tributing to  the  plan  which  terminates 
is  Insolvent,  there  is  no  claim  against 
the  employer  for  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  the  Corporation.  But  where 
the  employer  is  solvent,  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  recover  any  fimds  ex- 
pended up  to  50  percent  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  employer. 

Such  a  procedure  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  solvent  employer  from  terminating 
a  plan  and  transferring  the  amount  of 
the  unfimded  vested  liabilities  to  the 
Corporation.  Absent  this  procedure  the 
solvent  employer  would  be  able  to  renege 
on  his  agreement  to  contribute  to  the 
plan  with  impimity. 

The  premiums  charged  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  benefits  paid  out  by  the 
Corporation  shall  apply  to  plans  sub- 
ject to  the  part  of  the  legislation  for  plan 
years  commencing  after  June  1, 1974,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  a  multiemployer 
plan,  it  shall  apply  during  the  period 
December  31,  1976  and  December  31, 
1980,  depending  on  the  date  which  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement  relating 
to  the  plan  expires. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  abun- 
dantly clear.  If  we  are  to  provide  finan- 
cial security  for  the  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  work-force  which  will  be  at- 
taining retirement  age  in  the  years  to 
come,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress 
to  pass  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  Include  the  following 
statement  from  the  steelworkers  legis- 
lative appeal : 

H.R.  2 — Private  Pension  Reform 

THE    CASE    FOE    PLAN    TERMINATION    INSTJRANCE 
ADMINISTERED  BT  A  PUBLIC  CORPOEATION 

One  of  the  essential  protections  for  pen- 
sion beneficiaries  is  In  Part  4  of  HJB.  2  which 
provides  for  public  Insurance  of  pension  plans 
against  the  risk  of  termination.  Currently, 
no  such  Insurance  program  Is  available  In 
the  private  sector.  Poirthermore,  no  such  re- 
Insurance  system  Is  fetislble  unless  It  Is  a 
mandatory  one. 

Private  Insurance  Is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntarism  and  screening  out  of 
high  risk  cases.  Neither  of  these  principles 
can  assure  an  adequate  program  of  relnsiir- 
ance  for  the  private  pension  plan  system.  The 
basic  weakness  In  the  system — namely,  ter- 
mination of  some  plans — requires  a  manda- 
tory social  Insurance  program. 

Congressman  Krlenborn,  who  has  voiced 
objection  to  even  the  concept  of  a  reinsur- 
ance program  on  the  basis  that  It  is  not 
needed,  attempted  In  the  Labor  Committee 
to  convert  the  public  corporation  concept  In 
HJl.  2  Into  a  quasi-public    (quasi -private) 


corporation  controUed  by  private  sector 
groups.  He  probably  will  make  similar  at- 
tempts when  the  blU  reaches  the  floor.  Since 
the  pension  reinsurance  system  can  func- 
tion only  \inder  government  mandate.  It  is 
Inconsistent  to  put  its  control  in  private 
Interest  hands.  Therefore,  we  opp>oee  any 
such  attempts. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been  made 
against  a  social  Insiirance  system  admlnla- 
tered  by  a  government  corporation  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1.  Allegation:  Premium  Rates  WovU  Be 
Higher 

It  Is  charged  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  direct  the  Insurance  corporation  to 
liquidate  Immediately  the  investment  assets 
of  terminated  plans.  Since  plans  may  more 
Ukely  terminate  in  periods  of  economic 
downturns,  the  value  of  such  assets  may  be 
depressed.  Immediate  dumping  would,  there- 
fore, result  in  a  low  return  thereby  putting 
a  greater  strain  upon  the  trust  account  and 
the  premium  contributions  thereto. 
Response 

H.R.  2  provides  the  Secretary  with  the  op- 
tion of  retaining  such  assets  in  order  to 
minimize  Increased  premiums.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  Judgment  of  a  private 
board  of  directors  on  this  matter  would  be 
any  more  sound  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment corporation.  Furthermore,  pension 
plans  may  terminate  Irrespective  of  eco- 
nomic conditions;  In  some  cases  terminations 
Eire  caused  more  by  reasons  unique  to  the 
particular  plant  or  Industry.  Hence,  the  gen- 
eral market  conditions  would  not  affect  the 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  particular 
terminated  plan. 

Furthermore,  during  a  downturn,  there 
may  be  no  indication  of  its  duration.  Hence, 
the  reinsurance  corporation,  whether  pub- 
licly or  privately  directed.  wlU  have  to  make 
Its  decision  to  liquidate  dependent  upon  Its 
own  resources  to  me«t  the  worker  benefit 
payments  of  the  terminated  plan. 

2.  Allegation:  The  Teinsurance  trust  account 
should  he  operated  like  the  FDIC  and 
NLRB 

The  charge  Is  made  that  private  represent- 
atives should  be  nsimed  to  the  corporation 
In  order  to  keep   It  consistent  with  other 
types  of  government  entitles. 
Response 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Is  a  public  corporation,  not  a  quasl- 
publlc  corporation  as  contemplated  by  the 
Erlenbom  amendment.  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors does  not  represent  specific  self-interest 
groups.  Membership  based  upon  Interest 
groups  would  create  a  conflict-of-interest 
situation  which  would  be  Injurious  to  pen- 
sion beneficiaries. 

Reference  to  NURB  commissioners  Is  also 
irrelevant  because  the  NLRB  Is  a  quasi -Judi- 
cial body  established  to  apply  and  interpret 
the  NLRA.  In  performing  that  function.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  and  fair  that  both 
management  and  labor  Interests  be  repre- 
sented In  the  decision  process  of  what  Is  es- 
sentially an  adversary  situation.  Reinsuring 
pension  plans  U  not  an  advereary  proceeding. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  not  advocating  that  labor 
representatives  be  selected  as  actuarial  ex- 
perts for  membership  on  a  multilateral 
board.  It  Is  sufficient  that  the  workers"  Inter- 
est be  recognized  by  placing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  of  termination 
Insurance  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

3.  Allegation:  The  public  corporation  would 
be  unable  to  attract  qualified  personnel 

Respmnse 
The  social  security  system  has  not  been 
plagued  by  such  a  problem  In  attracting 
qualified  personnel,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  situation  will  be  different 
for  the  pension  insurance  corporation. 


Furthermore,  qualified  actuaries  and  other 
needed  experts  will  best  and  most  objectively 
be  able  to  administer  the  reinsurance  system 
In  the  public  Interest  from  a  civil  service 
stature.  Thsy  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  private  Insurance  or  banking 
Industry  as  would  be  the  orientation  of  the 
employees  of  a  quasi -public  corporation. 
4.  Allegation:  Pension  fund  investTTient  port- 
folios would  be  unduly  regulated  by  a 
public  corporation 

Probably  the  primary  objection  to  a  pubUe 
corporation  administering  the  relnaurance 
system  is  the  fear  or  anticipation  of  govern- 
ment regulation.  It  la  aUeged  that  govem- 
ment  officials  would  question  the  character 
of  some  Investments  both  as  to  their  rell- 
abUlty  and  rate  of  return.  Pension  trustees 
would  be  hampered  by  such  pubUc  oversight. 
Response 

The  bill  does  have  sections  governing  the 
Investment  policies  of  plan  trustees  relative 
to  "prudent  man"  Judgements  and  conflict- 
of-interest  transactions.  There  are  also  pro- 
hibitions on  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  held 
by  the  sponsoring  employer's  corporation. 
In  addition,  regulations  regarding  actuarial 
standtu^ls  would  limit  many  actuarial  as- 
sumptions now  being  made  by  plan  trustees. 
All  these  restrictions  and  government  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  them  are  In  other  sections 
of  the  bill  to  be  administered  by  the  IRS  and 
Department  of  Labor. 

It  would  be  Inconsistent  to  allow  the  plan 
termination  Insurance  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered without  relationship  to  these 
regulations.  But  this  Is  what  the  advocates 
of  the  quasi-public  corporation  really  want. 
They  fear  that  the  public  corporation.  In 
assessing  the  premiums,  would  evaluate  the 
pension  plan  assets. 

Yet  objective  evaluation  Is  the  very  goal 
which  we  seek  for  both  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  pension  plans  and  for  solvent  employers 
who  must  continue  to  pay  premiums  to  cover 
terminated  plan  liabilities.  We  think  that 
since  this  insiirance  system  is  more  prop)erly 
a  social  one.  Its  administration  Is  also  more 
properly  public  so  that  the  public  interest 
can  be  served. 

If  bank  deposits  can  be  not  cnly  reinsured 
but  also  their  reinvestment  and  iise  by  banks 
be  regulated  by  government  regulations, 
surely  so  too  can  the  pension  deposits  of 
workers  be  reinsured  and  their  investments 
regulated. 

5.  Allegation :  Secretary  of  Labor  xoould  have 
an  undue  influence  in  the  stock  market 
This  argument  Is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
Allegation  No.  1.  It  alleges  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  withhold  liquidation  to  serve 
other  government  purposes,  such  as  the  con- 
trol of  prices. 

Response 
WhUe  such  a  purpose  may  actually  be 
positive  at  times,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
control  Is  unrealistic.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  under  the  duty  of  investing  the  assets  of 
the  Insurance  corporation  in  a  maimer  cal- 
culated to  best  promote  Its  purposes,  that 
is,  to  make  good  on  all  vested  liabilities  of 
peiislon  plans  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  solvent  plans  paying  premiums. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation  would  not 
be  promoted  by  rapid  liquidation  of  any 
security  since  any  such  action — regardless 
of  timing  with  respect  to  the  business  cycle — 
would  reduce  the  amount  realized.  Similarly, 
taking  an  action  unrelated  to  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation  would,  of  course,  not  be  pro- 
moting Its  Interests,  and  woufd  In  fact  be 
In  violation  of  the  law.  To  allege  that  the 
Secretary  will  engage  in  these  practices  \b 
to  allege  that  he  will  be  guUty  of  Impeach- 
able offenses. 

The  market  power  of  the  Insurance  corpo- 
ration will  be  minlscule  in  relation  to  the 
assets  of  pension  funds.  Insurance  compa- 
nies, savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
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funds,  banks,  and  trusts.  Over  a  period  of 
years  the  assets  of  the  corporatlou  might, 
almost,  accumulate  to  'Ao  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  market.  Even  at  that  improbably 
high  figure,  the  maximum  market  impact  of 
any  action  of  the  corporation  would  be 
minl-scule.  ^Ta^.y  hundreds  of  other  Investing 
agencies  -^-ould  individually  have  a  far 
greater  Influence  In  the  market. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  changes 
the  rediscount  rate  up  or  down,  the  imme- 
diate impact  ou  the  stock  market  is  meas- 
ured in  the  ter.s  of  billions  of  dollars.  A 
pessimistic  or  optimistic  forcast  of  crops  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  price  index 
announcements  by  the  BLS.  oEfering  of  new 
securities  by  the  Treasury,  estimates  of  the 
federal  deficit,  all  have  Inhnence  on  markets 
in  comparison  with  which  the  power  of  the 
pension  insurance  corporation  would  be  puny 
indeed. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Administration  of  plan  termination  insur- 
ance U  a  public  responsibUlty.  H.R.  2  right- 
fully places  that  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  We  urge  the  rejection  of  any 
amendments  to  convert  the  reinsurance  cor- 
poration Into  a  quasi-public  corporation  con- 
trolled by  private  Interest  groups. 

Support  H.R.  2  with  no  amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr 

PZTTIS  )  . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  brief  question. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
church  plans  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  exempt  from  the  new  participa- 
tion, vesting  and  funding  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Are  they  also  exempt  from  the  fiduci- 
ary and  reporting  registration  provisions 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  DENT.  The  fiduciary  and  report- 
ing provisions  are  in  part  1  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  I.  They,  of  course,  cover  all  of  the 
fiduciary  and  reporting  provisions,  and 
since  church  plans  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  that  part.  It  Is  clear  that 
church  plans  are  not  subject  to  these  new 
fiduciary  and  reporting  provisions. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  been  for  5  or  6  years  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  its  time  In  this  area  of 
private  pension  reform.  Over  this  pe- 
riod of  time  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
that  we  have  seen  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts, press  releases  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  so  forth,  as  to  the  horror 
stones  that  exist  In  the  field  of  private 
pensions. 

Ver>-  frankly,  many  of  these  horror 
stories  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Some, 
for  instance,  coming  from  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare In  the  other  body  suggested  that 
only  1  out  of  every  10  plan  partici- 
pants now  participating  In  private  pen- 
sions would  ever  get  any  benefits  what- 
soever 

We  can  look  to  actual  studies  of  the 
question  of  who  is  going  to  get  pensions 
and  who  is  not. 

There  was  a  study  that  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  showed  in  the  neighborhood  of  66 


percent  of  present  plan  participants 
would  draw  benefits  from  the  plan  in 
which  they  are  now  participating.  An- 
other 20  percent  would  terminate  with- 
out vested  rights,  yet  young  enough  to 
acquire  vested  rights  in  another  plan: 
so  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  86 
percent  would  ultimately  get  some  bene- 
fit from  the  private  pension  system. 

Although  I  question  the  horror  stories, 
there  is  no  question  that  as  a  result  of 
extensive  studies  by  our  subcommittee 
there  are  problems  existing  in  the  pri- 
vate pension  system.  Plans  do  have  difiB- 
culties.  There  are  some  that  do  not  have 
any  sort  of  decent  vesting  standards. 
There  are  some  that  have  no  decent 
funding  standards;  so  there  is  certainly 
an  area,  a  reasonable  area  witliin  which 
legislation  is  necessary  and  can  do  a 
job  to  protect  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

I  think  the  legislation  that  is  brought 
before  us  today  addresses  those  very  real 
problems.  It  does  not  necessarily  address 
itself  to  the  kind  of  horror  stories  that 
we  have  heard,  and  I  think  rightfully 
so. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  good  workman- 
like job  in  fashioning  legislation  m  this 
area. 

I  will  confine  my  comments  to  H.R.  2, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Time  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  discuss  the  part  of 
the  bill  reported  by  them. 

In  H.R.  2,  the  first  and  very  noncon- 
troversial  part  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with 
disclosure,  reporting,  and  fiduciary 
standards.  At  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pen-sion  Plan  Disclosure  Act  does 
have  jurisdiction  In  the  area  of  reporting 
and  these  reports  are  available  to  the 
public:  so  a  certain  amount  of  disclosure 
Is  available. 

Building  upon  this  present  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  Department,  we  expand  the 
requirement  for  those  operating  private 
pension  plans  to  make  available  infor- 
mation In  the  form  of  reports  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  that  in 
meaningful  layman's  language  those  who 
are  participants  In  private  pension  plans 
be  given  information  as  to  what  their 
plan  provides,  what  kind  of  benefits  they 
can  rightfully  expect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  people  do  have 
this  sort  of  meaningful  information  made 
available  to  them,  I  think  some  of  the 
unwarranted  expectations  that  gave  rise 
to  the  horror  stories  that  people  were 
not  getting  what  they  anticipated  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  because  many  of 
them  ar«  based  on  what  people  antici- 
pated getting  that  they  never  were  en- 
titled to,  because  they  did  not  lioncstly 
know  what  was  in  their  pension  plan; 
they  did  not  honestly  know  what  their 
rights  vv-ould  be. 

In  addition,  we  at  the  present  time 
have  no  national  fiduciary  standards  that 
would  be  applicable  to  those  who  stand 
in  the  fiduciary  relationship  to  the  plan 
and  plan  participants.  In  this  first  part 
of  our  bill,  we  do  provide  a  set  of  national 
fiduciary  standards. 

Getting  on  to  the  more  relevant  and 


important  parts  of  the  bill,  we  have  in 
this  legislation  before  us  minimum  vest- 
ing standards.  In  the  Initial  stages  of 
considering  this  legislation,  there  were 
many  different  suggestions.  Some  said 
that  we  ought  to  have  straight  years  of 
participation  as  a  vesting  standard,  and 
It  was  suggested  10  years  would  be  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  fjentleman  from  Pcansylvanla 
(Mr.  Dent)  in  his  original  legislation 
provided  such  a  minimum  vesting  rule. 
There  were  others,  noticeably  in  the 
other  body,  who  suggested  that  graded 
vesting  would  be  a  better  way  of  doing 
it;  that  is,  to  start  VN'ith  some  percentage 
in  the  beginning  and  over  a  period  of 
time  be  graded  into  100  percent  pension 
rights. 

So,  it  was  proposed  in  the  other  body 
a  graded  vestini?  return  of  8  to  15  y-j.ir?, 
starting  with  30  percent  vesting  at  the 
end  of  8  years  with  10  percent  each  addi- 
tional year  until  at  the  end  of  15  year.s  a 
person  would  be  100  percent  vested. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  point  out  at 
this  point  how  people  can  misconstrue 
this.  I  know  that  when  they  look  at  vest- 
ing and  we  talk  about  10  percent.  3C  per- 
cent, 50  percent,  they  believe  we  mean 
thrt  percentage  of  the  final  pension.  But, 
it  Is  important  to  note  that  that  is  not 
what  is  meant.  If  a  person  Is  50  percent 
vested,  that  means  that  he  Is  credited 
with  one-half  of  the  time  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated as  a  participant  in  the  plan. 

For  instance,  if  the  man  is  50  percent 
vested  at  the  end  of  10  years  participa- 
tion, it  means  he  gets  credit  for  5  years 
and  he  builds  his  pension  credits  on  the 
basis  of  that.  So.  there  has  been,  I  think, 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  vesting 
really  is. 

One  additional  rule  for  vesting  that 
was  proposed  by  the  administration  is 
the  rule  of  50.  The  rule  of  50,  briefly.  Is 
this:  When  a  person's  age  plus  his  years 
of  participation  added  up  to  50,  he  is  50 
percent  vested.  That  is,  he  gets  credit  for 
half  the  time  ho  has  participated  In  the 
plan.  Each  additional  year  thereafter, 
he  would  get  an  addition.^.l  10  percent 
until  5  years  after  the  rule  of  50's  full 
application,  he  would  be  100  percent 
vested. 

In  our  consideration.  It  became  ap- 
parent, I  think,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  to  me, 
that  there  was  no  magic  as  to  any  one 
of  these  types  of  vesting.  It  really  was 
very  difficult  to  accept  the  argument 
that  all  plans — 150,000  or  200,000,  how- 
ever many  there  might  be  existing  In  the 
LTnited  States — ought  to  have  straight 
years  as  a  vesting  standard  or  ought  to 
have  graded  vesting,  or  ought  to  have 
an  age-weight  vesting — that  is,  a  rule 
ox  50  or  some  like  rule. 

So,  we  agreed  before  reporting  the  bill 
that  v;e  would  make  available  to  the 
plans  that  are  existing  and  to  any  that 
may  form  after  the  passage  of  this  law 
an  option  as  to  the  type  of  vesting  they 
might  like;  either  straight  years.  In 
which  case  it  would  be  10  years,  and  the 
number  could  be  fewer  but  a  minimum 
of  10  years;  or  graded  vesting,  and  we 
reported  out  8-  to  15-year  rule  which  has 
since  been  modified  to  5-  to  15-year  rule; 
or  age-weight  vesting,  and  we  adopted 
a  modified  rule  of  45. 


So  that  now,  under  this  bill,  we  have 
tiiree  options  for  vesting.  A  plan  can 
tailor  its  vesting  standards  within  the 
proscriptions  as  to  minimum  .standards 
in  a  way  that  will  best  sati-sfy  its  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  participaiit  in  that 
particular  plan. 

We  give  them  the=e  options  instead 
of  trying  by  law  to  put  them  all  into 
the  same  mold,  which  may  be  all  right 
for  some,  but  not  good  for  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  funding,  it  be- 
came apparent,  under  our  present  regu- 
lations relative  to  funding  of  pension 
plans  at  the  Federal  level,  which  Is  wholly 
within  the  Department  of  Treasury  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  that  so  far 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  wor- 
ried primarily  about  overfunding.  The 
Treasury  Department  Is  worried  about 
the  impact  on  the  Treasury  or  putting 
in  too  much  money  in  any  one  year. 

So  that  is  really  r.ll  the  Govermnent 
has  been  worried  about  up  to  the  present 
time.  What  we  now  are  worried  about  is 
the  protection  of  the  worker,  for  mini- 
mum funding  standards.  That  is  what 
we  will  provide  for  in  the  bill  before  us. 

So  each  employer  who  is  holding  out 
a  promise  to  his  employees  that  the  op- 
eration of  this  fund  will  provide  a  pen- 
sion in  the  future  will  be  required  to 
amortize  the  unfunded  portion  of  his  lia- 
bilities in  that  fimd  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Tlaere  are  different  stand- 
ards for  differing  types  of  imf unded  lia- 
bilities, but  generally  speaking,  a  30-year 
amortization  is  provided.  As  to  multiple 
employer  pension  plans,  a  40-year  amor- 
tization is  provided.  This  means  that 
ther«  will  be  a  better  chance  that  the 
funds  will  be  in  the  pension  trust  at  the 
time  the  employee  seeks  to  get  his  pen- 
sion or  at  the  time  the  trust  may  ter- 
minate because  of  the  employer's  Inabil- 
ity to  continje  in  business  or  for  what- 
ever reason  the  plan  may  terminate. 

It  has  been  my  argument  that  this 
appUcation  of  minimum  funding  stand- 
ards for  the  first  time  ha  Federal  legis- 
lation will  help  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  other  provision  which  is  in  part  4  of 
title  I,  and  that  is  termination  Insurance. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  termination  Insurance.  This 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  bill  upon  which 
I  have  disagreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Termination  insurance  holds  out  the 
hope  that  everyone  who  participates  In  a 
pension  plan  will  get  the  full  pension  that 
Is  offered  to  him  or  that  has  been  prom- 
ised to  him.  It  has  some  hazards,  how- 
ever. 

The  only  way  that  one  can  make  ter- 
mination Insurance  something  other  than 
a  dumping  groimd  for  the  obligations  of 
the  employer  Is  to  put  some  sort  of  obli- 
gation on  the  employer.  At  the  present 
time  the  legal  foimdatlon  of  pension 
plans  Is  that  the  employer  sets  up  a  pen- 
sion trust  and  promises  to  make  periodic 
contributions  Into  that  trust.  If  there  are 
sufficient  assets,  the  employee  will  get 
the  pension  that  has  been  described;  if 
there  are  not,  he  does  not  get  It;  he  gets 
something  less.  But  the  employer  up  un- 
til the  present  time  generally  has  not 
made  a  promise  to  pay  the  pension,  only 
to  make  periodic  contributions. 


In  this  way  the  employer  has  no  obli- 
gation under  the  law  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  promised  peiosion  benefits.  It  is 
because  of  this  device  that  we  have  been 
able  to  build  the  large  private  pension 
system  that  exists  today.  I  can  say  very 
confidently  that  if  the  law  had  required 
the  employer  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  pension  15  or  20  years  ago  when 
that  system  began  to  grow,  it  would  not 
have  grown  in  the  proportions  that  it  has 
up  until  the  present  time. 

With  termination  insurance  we  are 
now  going  to  change  the  basic  legal 
obligation  of  tl.e  employer,  because  under 
the  concept  of  employer  hability  v;e  are 
saying  to  the  employer,  in  essence,  as 
follows:  "You  no  longer  make  a  promise 
to  only  make  periodic  contributions, 
based  upon  the  actuary's  computation 
of  what  your  obUgation  is;  under  tliis  law 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  that 
pension  trust,  for  whatever  reason  what- 
soever, yom-  assets  will  be  liable  toward 
the  payment  of  the  pensions  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  what  is  in  the 
pension  trust  and  the  total  of  the  pen- 
sions that  have  been  earned  at  the 
time  of  termination." 

For  whatever  reason,  if  there  are  in- 
sufficient assets,  the  employer  will  be 
liable. 

That  means,  if  the  pension  trust  as- 
sets fall  in  value  because  of  poor  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  the  em- 
ployer will  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, or  if  we  have  a  recession  or  a  de- 
pression and  the  assets,  which  are  gen- 
erally invested  in  marketable  securities, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds  and  so  forth, 
reduce  in  value  while  the  pension 
promises  remain  at  a  stable  level,  there 
is  going  to  be  that  big  gap  between  the 
assets  and  the  promises,  and  the  em- 
ployers assets  will  be  liable  for  that 
difference.  We  will  have  in  effect  made 
the  employer  an  insurer  of  the  value  of 
the  trust  assets. 

If  the  trust  does  not  produce  the  fimds 
necessary,  then  the  employer  will  be 
personally  liable. 

As  I  say,  it  is  difficult  to  envision  ter- 
mination insurance  without  some  em- 
ployer liability,  because  without  that  an- 
other difficulty  arises;  that  Is,  the  em- 
ployer looking  at  this  new  insurance  cor- 
poration which  guarantees  the  payment 
of  pensions  could  say,  "Why  should  I 
continue  to  make  these  contributions  to 
the  pension  trust,  because  if  I  terminate 
my  plan  today,  the  insurance  company 
will  make  payment?"  So  we  have  this 
real  dilemma  upon  the  horns  of  which 
I  find  myself  impaled. 

I  do  not  think  insurance  will  work 
without  employer  liability  and  I  do  not 
think  insurance  with  employer  liability 
will  be  good  for  working  men  and  women. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  it  because 
of  this  reason:  If  you  are  a  good  busi- 
ness manager  and  are  managing  a  busi- 
ness that  has  no  private  pension  sys- 
tem today  and  this  is  enacted  Into  law 
and  you  know  you  will  have  your  assets 
Uable  to  the  pajTnent  of  pensions,  you 
will  be  verj-  unlikely  to  decide  to  choose 
a  defined  benefit  pension  system  for  your 
employees.  You  will  have  other  options. 
You  could  go  to  money  purchase,  or  you 
could  go  to  profit  sharing.  But  I  submit 


that  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  wiU  be  ill  served  if  we  discourage 
the  defined  benefit  pension  system.  I  say 
that  because  it  is  only  this  system  that 
guarantees  people  when  they  retire  that 
they  wiil  have  a  certain  set  income  month 
by  month  whether  they  live  for  5  years 
or  oO  years  alter  their  retirement. 

If  we  force  the  employers  to  choose 
instead  the  morey  purchase  plan,  which 
is  a  savings  account,  or  the  profit-shar- 
ing plan,  we  will  make  it  impossible  for 
those  who  will  retire  to  have  this  se- 
curity in  their  retirement  years. 

However,  I  wish  we  would  wait  for  a 
few  years  and  see  how  these  first  falter- 
ing steps  we  have  taker,  into  the  private 
pension  regulation  field  work.  But  barring 
that,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  change  the 
pension  termination  insurance  concept 
that  is  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  difficulties  I  perceive  is 
that  the  provisioii  in  H.R.  2  will  set  up 
this  pension  termination  insurance 
v.holly  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Secretai-y  of  Labor  and  two  of  his 
employees  will  constitute  the  board.  You 
understand  in  the  future  when  pension 
plans  terminate  the  asset?  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  insurance  company.  That 
means  after  several  terminations  of  sub- 
stantial plans  the  Secretai^  of  Labor 
will  have  large  blocks  of  private  securi- 
ties in  his  control  for  investment  pur- 
poses. So  what  would  a  political  ap- 
pointee do  in  determining  how  he  would 
invest  or  reinvest  these  private  assets? 
I  submit  we  ought  not  to  wait  to  find  out 
the  answer  by  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  do  this.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  repre- 
.sentatives  of  organized  labor  and  of  the 
business  community  and  representatives 
of  the  public  generally  form  a  board  to 
operate  the  pension  termination  hisur- 
ance  and  to  make  these  determinations 
as  to  the  Investment  of  private  funds  and 
private  securities  In  the  private  market 
free  from  political  Infiuences.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  G.A.YDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
join  with  and  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  his  state- 
ment. I  think  they  were  very  clear  and 
concise,  and  I  think  will  be  informative 
to  the  Members  who  are  listening. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  regarding 
termination  insurance. 

Do  I  understand  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ClSr. 
ERLENBORN^  correctly  when  the  gentle- 
man  says  that  he  advocates  that  we  do 
nothing  with  termination  insurance  for 
the  next  2  or  3  years? 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wlU  answer  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania by  sas^g  that  if  I  were  left  the 
right  to  make  that  decision  my  choice 
would  not  be  to  enact  termination  insur- 
ance at  this  time.  This  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  recent  studies  show  that  only 
8/lOOths  of  1  percent  of  plan  partici- 
pants are  subject  to  losing  anything  as  s 
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result  of  plan  termination,  and  those 
who  do  have  lost  on  an  average  no  more 
than  $2,500  total — not  annual  income, 
but  $2,500  total.  This  shows  the  scope  of 
the  problem  as  being  relatively  small.  And 
if  It  is  relatively  small  before  we  have  any 
Pedersd  regulation  of  private  pension 
plans,  and  before  we  have  had  mlnimimi 
funding  standards,  I  submit  that  we  can 
anticipate  that  it  will  shrink  and  become 
even  smaller. 

To  solve  this  relatively  small  problem 
by  putting  In  the  employer  liability  provi- 
sion In  the  pension,  the  insurance  provi- 
sion, will  precipiate  termination  of  plans 
so  that  they  can  avoid  this  liability.  It  will 
discourage  the  Improvement  of  plans  be- 
cause as  soon  as  you  grant  an  increase 
In  pension  benefits  you  increase  the  un- 
funded liabilities  in  the  pension  trust, 
therefore  Increasing  the  employer's  per- 
sonal liability,  and  It  will  therefore  dis- 
courage present  employers  from  improv- 
ing the  pensions  that  they  presently 
operate. 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  a  very  clear 
presentation  of  his  position,  but  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as 
to  what  his  remedy,  if  any,  would  be  re- 
garding those  who  find  themselves,  par- 
ticularly under  existing  situations  and  a 
potential  imemployment  problem,  fur- 
ther the  effects  of  a  conglomerate  closing 
of  a  pension  plan,  or  where  economic 
conditions  dictate  that  steel  plants  close? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  asked  that 
question  because  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  meet  these  difficul- 
ties. 

First  of  all,  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  minimum  funding  standards  that 
will  help  assure  the  money  will  be  there 
when  the  plan  terminates.  Second, 
there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
specifically  prohibit  diluting  of  the  as- 
sets of  a  plan  that  becomes  merged  with 
another  plan  because  of  a  business  merg- 
er. And,  third,  there  Is  a  provision  for 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  upon  plan 
termination. 

This  became  quite  apparent  to  us  as 
being  a  necessity  when  viewing  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  were  brought  before 
our  committee.  For  instance,  in  our  hear- 
ings In  Washington  we  were  advised,  of 
what  one  paper  pulp  mill  experienced. 
They  had  a  pension  trust  that  was  over- 
fimded;  it  had  $1  million  more  In  as- 
sets than  were  needed  to  pay  the  pen- 
sions. There  was  a  strike,  and  the  result 
of  that  strike  was  to  increase  the  pen- 
sions by  about  50  to  80  percent  over  what 
they  had  been  before.  Immediately  that 
plan  became  underfunded  by  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  At  this  point  the  com- 
pany was  forced  to  go  out  of  business. 
Those  who  were  ah^ady  retired  and 
those  who  were  eligible  for  early  retire- 
ment got  much,  much  more  than  they 
would  have  before  the  benefits  were  In- 
creased. Those  who  were  not  eligible  for 
early  retirement  or  who  were  unvested 
were  wiped  out,  got  nothing  at  all. 

In  other  words,  this  shows  the  In- 
equity when  we  increase  pension  bene- 
fits and  we  allow  those  benefits  to  go  Into 
effect  Immediately  In  determining  the 
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priority  in  the  distribution  of  assets  to 
the  retired  and  those  eligible  for  early 
retirement.  We  can  just  by  one  simple 
amendment  to  the  plan  wipe  out  the 
rights  of  those  who  do  not  fall  in  the 
higher  classification  of  priority.  In  this 
bill  we  are  providing  a  schedule  of  priori- 
ties for  distribution  of  assets  on  termina- 
tion. 

We  sav  you  must  go  back  to  the  bene- 
fits in  effect  5  years  prior  to  termination 
to  make  that  distribution  of  assets,  so 
that  a  recent  plan  improvement  will  not 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  employees. 
These  provisions,  if  they  had  been  the 
law  at  the  time  of  the  Btudebaker  plan 
termination,  would  have  made  sure  that 
many,  many  people  would  have  gotten  at 
least  a  good  portaon  of  their  pension. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Studebaker 
case  was  that  the  employee  orgsinization, 
the  imion.  continued  to  negotiate  plan 
improvements,  larger  pensions,  knowing 
the  company  was  in  difficulty.  When  the 
company  folded,  only  a  few  got  the  high- 
er pensions,  and  they  got  everything  they 
were  entitled  to.  Those  who  were  not  high 
in  the  list  of  priorities  were  wiped  out. 
This,  I  submit  to  the  Members,  was  the 
fault  not  only  of  the  company,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  employee  union  as 
well  that  they  did  not  look  out  for  the 
rights  of  all  of  the  employees.  What  they 
did  was  to  see  that  some  got  much  more 
than  they  should  have  at  the  expense  of 
other  employees. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  try  another  question.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  should  we  exclude 
from  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
any  type  of  reinsurance,  that  the  fund- 
ing and  vesting  as  projected  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation  would  take  care 
of  my  steelworker  after  this  legislation 
is  passed.  Particularly,  if  any  economic 
condition  forces  him  to  leave?  Is  that  not 
the  problem? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  teU  the 
gentleman  that  it  would  take  some  time 
for  the  funding  standards  to  protect 
them,  but  the  schedule  of  priorities  of 
distribution  of  assets  on  termination 
would  take  effect  immediately,  so  there 
would  be  some  help.  I  would  further  an- 
swer the  gentleman  in  this  fashion:  I  do 
not  think  it  is  practical  to  expect  that 
this  House  will  reject  termination  insur- 
ance. I  know  the  pressures  that  have  been 
put  on  by  the  Steelworkers  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  and  I  know  that, 
even  though  other  elements  of  organized 
labor  do  not  favor  termination  insurance, 
there  is  sufficient  pressure,  sufficient  lob- 
bying that  has  taken  place,  to  guarantee, 
in  my  opinion,  that  there  probably  will 
be  termination  insurance  in  this  bill 
when  it  passes.  What  I  am  going  to  offer 
te  not  to  strike  termination  insurance 
from  the  bill,  so  the  gentleman  need  not 
worry  about  making  that  point. 

What  I  am  going  to  offer  is  to  see  that 
the  termination  insurance  that  is  in  this 
bill  will  be  more  workable  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 


One  of  the  difficulties  Is  that  there  is 
an  optional  account  In  the  termination 
insurance  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  in  the 
bill.  The  optional  account  would  allow  the 
employers,  upon  the  pasTnent  of  a  high- 
er premium,  to  escape  employer  hability 
totally. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  have  this  type 
of  optional  account,  those  employers  who 
are  anticipating  terminating  their  plans 
will  pay  the  higher  premlimi  and  then 
will  dump  all  of  their  liability  on  the  in- 
surance corjwration,  free  and  cletu*  of 
any  rights  of  the  employees  to  look  to 
the  employer.  I  think  that  would  be  un- 
fortimate. 

What  I  will  propose  is  a  modified  em- 
ployer liability  that  would  see  that  the 
employer  In  that  optional  account  could 
not  do  this  smd  then  turn  around  the 
next  day  and  start  another  pension  plan. 
In  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  employer 
could  dump  his  Uabllities,  terminating 
the  plan,  have  the  insurance  corporation 
pick  up  those  liabilities,  and  then  turn 
around  the  very  next  day  and  start  a 
new  pension  plan.  How  fair  is  that  to 
the  other  employers  who,  through  their 
insurance  pajmients,  are  picking  up  the 
liabilities  of  this  employer  who  has 
dumped?  How  fair  is  that  to  the  em- 
ployees who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
other  plans,  who  are  going  to  have  their' 
pensions  reduced  because  the  employer 
is  forced  to  pay  insurance  premiums  into 
a  pension  trust  that  has  picked  up  the 
obligations  of  an  employer  who  is  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  dmnp  his  obligations  on 
the  insurance  company?  I  think  we  can 
improve  this  insurance  to  have  modified 
employer  liability  that  will  not  interfere 
with  the  employers'  ability  to  get  financ- 
ing to  keep  their  businesses  going  in  hard 
times,  and  it  will  prohibit  this  employer 
from  dumping  his  Uabillties  and  then 
starting  another  pension  plan  right 
away. 

The  package  of  amendments  that  I  In- 
tend to  offer  when  we  reach  part  4  of 
title  I  will  accomplish  that,  as  well  as 
taking  investment  decisions  out  of  the 
political  arena,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  support  that  package 
of  amendments. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  I  think  that  I  had  begim  my  ques- 
tions, to  which  the  gentleman  has  so 
kindly  responded,  based  upon  his  ob- 
servations that  he  wished  there  were  no 
insurance  provisions.  If  the  gentleman 
has  changed,  as  he  has  so  concisely 
stated,  I  agree  with  him.  We  agree  it  is 
necessary  to  have  reinsurance  in  the  bill 
and  it  should  be  there. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  repeat  to 
the  gentleman  I  do  not  think  It  is  neces- 
sary but  I  think,  as  I  said,  very  prac- 
tically it  Is  going  to  be  In  the  bill,  the 
pressures  are  there,  and  If  It  is  going  to 
be  in  the  bill  let  us  see  that  It  is  drawn 
in  a  way  that  will  not  allow  unscrupulous 
employers  to  dump  their  liabilities  on 
other  employers  and  employees  who  are 
participants  in  the  Insurance  trust. 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  sorry,  I  do 
not  feel  I  can  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man because  if  I  use  up  all  the  time 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wUl 
not  be  able  to  join  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reEer\'e  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Ch.-'.irman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  am  privileged  to  be  associat-ed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Dent  > .  who  is  without  parallel  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  workingman's  plight.  He 
has  over  the  past  5  years  during  my  time 
in  the  Congress  been  the  spearhead  of 
this  activity  and  he  lias  managed  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  to  the  point  where 
we  see  fruition  or  almost  fruition  on  this 
day. 

Also  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  f Mr.  Ullman)  ,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  my  colleague 
who  has  worked  so  compatibly  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent) . 

I  would  also  like  to  observe  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN) ,  makes  his  position  very 
clear  for  the  most  part  and  he  agrees 
with  the  committee. 

But  I  am  a  little  perplexed.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  this  endeavor.  We 
are  talking  about  the  working  man,  the 
man  who  like  so  many  of  us  looks  for- 
ward to  a  little  more  security  with  pen- 
sion systems,  and  who  works  and  who 
has  hopes  to  retire  one  day,  like  all  of  us, 
being  free  and  clear  of  financial  prob- 
lems, and  then  one  day  the  bad  news 
comes.  He  is  no  longer  in  business.  He 
is  unemployed.  The  firm  with  which  he 
has  given  so  much  of  his  life  is  no  longer 
in  existence. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  ,  says 
it  is  not  a  horror,  it  is  a  problem.  Well, 
perhaps  the  gentleman  comes  from  an 
area  where  the  people  are  more  affluent, 
but  in  my  district  I  have  listened  to  my 
people  who  have  been  subjected  to  this 
tMje  of  treatment.  I  have  known  many 
of  them  for  years.  They  were  straight 
standing  and  bright  and  proud  of  their 
achievements  and  contributions.  That  is 
they  were  until  the  bad  news  came.  Then 
I  saw  the  husband  and  wife  who  were 
long  in  years  come  to  my  office  and  seek 
assistance  hi  this  very  tragic  illustration 
of  Injustice.  They  were  no  longer  straight 
standing  and  bright.  They  were  crest- 
fallen and  burdened  with  a  sense  of  in- 
security that  logically  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  drastic  action. 

I  have  often  talked  with  them.  I  was 
frustrated  because  I  recognized  the  des- 
peration of  their  plight  and  the  justice 
of  their  complaint,  but  I  also  knew  there 
was  no  recourse  and  I  said:  "We  are 
working  on  it  in  Congress  and  hopefully 
one  day  we  will  provide  resolution." 

That  day  has  come.  That  day  Is  here. 
Resolution  can  be  provided  whether  we 
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talk  of  it  in  terms  of  problem  or  horror. 
That  is  of  no  moment  or  consequence. 
To  be  academic  it  is  a  problem.  To  be 
realistic  and  personal  it  is  a  horror. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  end  of  living  for 
many.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  new  course  of 
life  that  is  burdened  every  day  with  a 
sense  of  fear  and  insecurity  that  comes 
in  advanced  years,  of  imcertain  futures, 
uncertain  income,  where  industries  dis- 
appear from  our  economic  sphere,  where 
opportunities  no  longer  exist. 

So  we  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 
The  chairman  has  been  with  it  as  a 
matter  of  principle  all  of  his  adult  life. 

I  guess  most  of  us  were.  I  was  exposed 
to  the  prinlege  of  joining  in  the  legis- 
lative process  as  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee and  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU. 
I  am  grateful  to  be  here  and  say  that 
one  day  we  helped  produce  what  in  my 
judgment  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  pen- 
sions to  the  working  people  of  our  coun- 
try'. If  it  is  nothing  but  a  single  first  step, 
an  Imperfect  first  step,  it  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant first  step. 

I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
I  regret  that  it  does  not  contain  vrithin 
it  the  element  I  wanted  incorporated  in 
it.  Hopefully,  one  day  we  will  perhaps 
with  more  experience;  but  as  far  as  the 
absence  of  termination  in  which  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  said  that  a  sur\-ey  indicates 
only  a  small  amount,  a  small  number  of 
people  v.-ould  be  affected,  if  it  would  be 
one  it  is  wrong.  I  know  it  is  more  than 
one. 

I  suggest  that  it  runs  in  the  nimibers 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the 
potential  even  being  greater,  because  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  last  decade  a  new 
phenomenon  in  the  business  world,  the 
advent  of  the  conglomerate,  that  went 
about  just  sucking  the  very  guts  out  of 
local  Industry  and  in  the  process  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  the  working  man.  Unless 
that  is  stayed,  or  conversely,  unless  we 
are  provided  with  the  protection  that  we 
have  been  provided  in  this  bill,  the  work- 
ing man  continues  to  be  exposed  to  pres- 
sures. 

Title  I  establishes  the  baseline  require- 
ment for  fair  handling  of  a  worker's 
money,  a  must  if  pensions  are  to  be  fair 
and  honest,  the  rules  on  disclosure  of 
all  information  relating  to  pension  funds 
are  very,  very  strict.  "ITils  Is  the  only 
way  abuse  can  be  detected  smd  corrected. 
Without  Information  there  Is  no  protec- 
tion. In  this  bill  we  are  making  smib  there 
is  going  to  be  access  to  all  relevant  In- 
formation. 

Second,  equally  Important,  are  the 
rules  on  fiduciary  responsibility.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  colloquial  phrase 
"guard  as  if  it  were  your  own."  Too  often 
where  pension  fimds  are  concerned,  that 
statement  is  not  lived  up  to.  The  men  in 
charge  do  not — and  have  not — guarded 
other  people's  money  as  If  It  were  their 
own.  That  is  intolerable  and  we  must 
put  an  end  to  It.  There  Is  only  one  sure 
solution  to  this  and  we  have  taken  It: 
require  personal  liability  on  the  part  of 
all  those  who  deal  with  pension  funds: 
in  effect,  require  the  money  managers 
to  treat  the  fund  as  if  it  were  their  own 
money.  This  section  alone  goes  a  long 


distance  toward  securing  the  basic  rights 
of  the  worker  to  a  secure  pension. 

The  next  section,  vesting,  is  critically 
important  to  the  concept  of  fairness.  A 
pension  plan  is  not  fair  if,  given  the  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  marketplace,  an 
individual's  rights  to  a  pension  never 
vest.  For  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  worker 
choose  between  a  job  offer  and  his  pen- 
sion, as  is  now  the  cafe.  It  is  immoral  to 
require  a  worker  to  forfeit  25  years  of 
pension  contributions  and  benefits  if  he 
exercises  his  God-given  right  to  take  an- 
other job  just  a  few  years  before  his  re- 
tirement. He  is  sacrificing  what  is  his — 
his  contributions — and  what  he  and  liis 
family  need — his  retirement  fund.  That 
is  unrealistic,  imfair,  intolerable  and 
wrong  in  today's  society. 

The  answer  to  this  injustice  is  vest- 
ing. Once  his  rights  in  the  pension  fund 
are  vested,  the  worker  retains  his  share 
arising  from  the  period  he  worked  for 
the  employer,  regardless  of  where  he 
works  later  on  in  his  career.  The  worker 
need  never  again  sacrifice  his  pension  to 
take  a  better  job. 

But  for  vesting  to  work  well,  it  must 
occur  early  in  the  employment  period.  If 
this  requirement  is  not  included,  a 
worker  could  spend  19  years  on  the  job 
only  to  find  the  gross  injustice  that,  when 
leaving  it.  he  has  no  rights  to  a  pension 
because  they  do  not  arise — lus  rights  do 
not  vest — unless  he  has  been  on  the  job 
for  20  years.  To  remedy  this  wTong,  we 
have  set  vesting  relatively  soon  after  the 
worker  comes  onto  the  company's  pay- 
roll. 

But  we  are  conscious  of  the  variety  of 
pension  plans  and  of  the  importance  of 
private  sector  decisions  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Thus,  we  have  left  it  to  the 
company  offering  a  plan  to  chose  one  of 
three  different  vesting  procedures:  Grad- 
uated vesting  begmning  with  at  least  25 
percent  after  5  years,  reaching  100  per- 
cent after  15  years,  or  simple  100  percent 
after  10  years,  or,  finally,  50  percent 
when  years  of  service  and  age  of  em- 
ployee total  45,  10  percent  per  year  over 
the  succeeding  5  years.  Behind  all  of 
these  provisions  stands  the  just  and  nec- 
essary rule  that  all  persons  serving  in  a 
company  with  a  pension  plan  must  be 
covered  if  they  have  worked  with  the 
company  for  at  least  1  year  and  are  at 
least  25  years  of  age. 

The  next  critical  feature  of  pension 
reform  and  our  effort  to  secure  justice 
for  the  American  worker  is  the  funding 
section.  There  is  no  security  to  a  pen>sion 
plan  if  it  is  not  funded  properly.  Im- 
proper f  imding,  whether  arising  through 
inexcusable  ignorance  or  outright  fraud, 
leads  to  bankruptcy.  We  cannot  permit 
that  If  the  worker  Is  to  be  sure  of  hiB 
pension.  The  subcommittee  of  which  I 
was  a  member  conducted  careful  and 
thorough  surveys  of  various  fimdlng 
procedures  which  would  guarantee  sol- 
vency. We  reached  the  conclusion  there 
is  no  financial  security  to  a  plan  which 
does  not  fund  normal  costs  currently, 
and  we  have  so  required  In  the  bill. 

Existing  past  service  costs  we  foimd 
could  safely  be  simortized  over  a  40-year 
period,  and  unfimded  costs  arising  in  the 
future  could  be  amortized  over  30  years 
with  a  slightly  longer  period  for  multi- 
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employer  plans.  I  am  confident  these 
provisions  will  Insure  pension  solvency 
and  protect  the  worker. 

All  that  we  have  required,  however,  is 
meaningless — Is  a  fraud — without  part 
4  of  title  I.  the  all  important  termina- 
tion Insurance  provision.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly controversial  section,  but  it 
must  be  adopted  If  our  promise  of  reform 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  an  empty 
illusion. 

The  requirements  for  funding,  vesting, 
fiduciary  responsibility,  and  disclosure  go 
a  long  distance  toward  making  plans 
safe,  fair,  and  secure.  There  remains, 
however,  the  risk  that  the  employer  com- 
pany will  go  out  of  business,  be  bought 
up  or  merged  with  another  firm.  When  a 
company  effectively  goes  out  of  business 
all  of  its  assets  smd  commitments  go  into 
the  general  fund  of  bankruptcy  and  are 
lost  to  the  worker.  He  receives  no  pen- 
sion payments.  He  is  cheated  out  of  not 
only  what  his  company  promised  him. 
but  out  of  his  own  contributions  toward 
his  retirement.  The  incompetence  of  a 
business  would  result  in  a  virtual  theft 
of  his  own,  hard  earned  money.  This 
represents  the  ultimate  nightmare  for 
the  retired  pensioner,  primarily  depen- 
dent on  his  retirement  Income  and  now 
plunged  Into  poverty.  It  is  heartbreak- 
ing for  the  worker  looking  forward  to 
his  retirement  pension,  for  which  he  has 
struggled  all  his  working  life.  Just  last 
month,  the  Rhelngold  Beer  Co.  In  New 
York  City  went  bankrupt,  and  workers 
of  25  and  30  years  employment  with  the 
company  are  now  In  danger  of  losing 
their  pensions  and  facing  just  such  a 
nightmare. 

The  termination  Insurance  program 
will  stop  this  scandal.  Its  operation  is 
simple.  A  company  is  required  to  pay  in- 
surance premiums  on  Its  unfunded  lia- 
bilities to  an  insurance  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  the 
company  becomes  insolvent,  the  insur- 
ance program  pays  the  worker  his  pen- 
sion under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
This  guarantee  means  that  never  again 
will  the  worker  lose  wiiat  Is  his  by  right, 
and  never  again  will  the  pensioner  be 
thrown  into  poverty.  It  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  retirement  the  truly  safe 
haven  It  should  be  for  those  who  have 
worked  hard  aU  of  their  lives. 

The  termination  insurance  program  Is 
thus  the  critical  section  of  the  bill.  If  we 
fail  to  enact  it,  we  are  merely  improving 
the  operation  of  pension  plans,  not  in- 
suring the  delivery  of  moneys.  This  would 
make  pension  reform  a  heartbreaking 
fraud  on  the  American  worker. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  represents  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  contribution  to- 
ward pension  reform.  The  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  this  title  relate  to  the 
contributions  employees  may  make  to 
their  pension  plans  above  the  required 
minimum  and  the  granting  of  tax  de- 
ductions for  allowable  amotmts.  This  Is 
especially  important  In  the  so-called 
Keogh  plan  self-employment  situation, 
the  tax  qualified  plans  which  are  gener- 
ally regulated  by  title  n.  and  for  indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  other  plans.  I  be- 
lieve title  n  represents  a  valuable  and 
significant  contribution  to  the  overall 
structure  of  pension  reform  as  laid  out 
in  tlUe  I. 
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In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot  delay 
any  longer.  We  must  pass  this  bill  now. 
I  urge  quick  passage  of  the  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  pose  to  the 
chairman,  for  the  record,  and  I  would 
appreciate  his  response. 

Section  411(a)(1)(E)  of  section  1012 
states  that  a  multiemployer  pension  plan 
may  suspend  payment  of  benefits  when- 
ever a  participant  resimies  employment 
in  the  industry.  For  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation, it  is  appropriate  to  define  the 
maritime  industry  generally  as  that 
sector  presently  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  namely,  commer- 
cial, exploratory,  service  and  mining  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  high  seas.  Inland 
waterways,  Great  Lakes,  coastal  zones, 
harbors,  and  noncontiguous  areas,  or 
serving  offshore  ports,  platforms  or  other 
sites. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
appropriate  and  has  that  designation. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  have  another  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Under  section  105(b)  (3) 
of  title  I,  the  plan  is  required  to  furnish 
certain  information  to  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries  each  year.  In  the  mari- 
time industry  many  seafarers  maintain 
no  permanent  address.  In  fact,  frequent- 
ly the  union  headquarters  or  the  union 
hall  in  port  cities  is  the  address  used  by 
seafarers.  In  addition  those  seafarers 
having  a  permanent  address  are  fre- 
quently at  sea  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  Many  do  not  return  to  home  port 
or  to  a  permanent  residence  for  months 
and  sometimes  for  more  than  a  year.  For 
many  years  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  has  published  full  information  on 
the  pension  plan  covering  its  members  In 
the  Seafarers  Log.  The  Seafarers  Log  is 
sent  to  each  seafarer's  last  furnished  ad- 
dress. In  addition,  multiple  copies  of  this 
newspaper  are  available  at  all  times  In 
each  union  hall  and  are  also  placed 
aboard  every  vessel  on  which  members  of 
the  SIU  are  employed.  The  Seafarers  Log 
is  published  ever>-  month.  If  all  of  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  act  is  printed 
at  least  once  a  year  in  the  Seafarers  Log, 
would  this  constitute  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  105(b)  (3)  ? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  expect  It  would  be  proper 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  reg- 
ulations along  that  line,  because  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now,  the  same  conditions 
prevail  in  the  reporting  that  has  to  be 
done  at  the  moment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Secretary  will  issue  a  regulation  along 
that  line,  if  he  has  not  yet. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yottng). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  review  two  or  three  fea- 
tures of  this  proposed  legislation.  I  think 
that  the  present  legislation  like  most 
legislation,  has  some  forward  looking  im- 
provements, but  it  also  has  some  handi- 
caps and  defects  also  encompassed  in 
this  proposed  legislation  and*I  would  Uke 
to  join  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  Erlenborn)  with  re- 
spect to  certain  of  the  criticisms  of  this 
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legislation  which  I  think  need  to  be  em- 
phasized. 

First  of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  Improve  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees who  are  to  benefits  by  these  types 
of  deferred  compensation  programs,  and 
in  particular  the  benefits  of  the  pension, 
or  the  defined  benefit  type  of  plan,  as 
that  term  is  used  in  this  legislation. 

The  defined  benefit  plans,  imder  this 
legislation,  have  specific  provisions  with 
respect  to  funding  and  with  respect  to 
participation  and  vesting. 

By  adopting  the  rules  of  law  in  this 
legislation  and  applying  them  across  the 
board  to  both  the  defined  benefit  plan, 
and  also  to  the  defined  contribution  plan, 
some  companies  with  which  I  am 
familiar  will  not  be  able  to  afford  both 
plans,  and  in  such  case*,  we  will  be  creat- 
ing a  detriment  to  the  employees  of  such 
companies.  Why?  The  reason  is  that  this 
legislation  requires  both  types  of  plans, 
defined  benefit  plan  and  defined  con- 
tribution plan,  to  meet  these  minimum 
requirements  with  respect  to  fimding  and 
vesting  and  participation.  As  a  result,  the 
additional  cost  of  amending  these  plans 
to  meet  such  criteria,  may  well  cause  that 
company  or  some  of  such  companies  to 
reduce  the  benefits  in  one  of  their  two 
plans  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
keep  both  plans  in  effect,  or  they  may 
have  to  eliminate  one  of  the  plans. 

So,  I  think  we  might  have  drafted 
better  legislation.  We  might  have  im- 
proved this  legislation  if  we  had  provided 
that  the  three  items  I  have  referred  to, 
participation,  vesting  and  funding,  where 
a  company  has  two  plans  in  effect,  that 
if  the  pension  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  participation  vesting  and  fimd- 
ing, then  the  profit  sharing  plan  wotdd 
not  have  to  meet  the  same  strict  require- 
ments. That  Is  one  point  I  want  to 
emphasize. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is,  as 
my  colleague  from  niiDois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) has  very  clearly  pointed  out,  that 
the  net  effect  of  this  legislation  may  well 
be  that  many  employers  will  decide  to 
discontinue  their  pension  plans  and  go  to 
a  profit-sharing  plan,  because  the  insur- 
ance termination  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation are  going  to  require  them  to  make 
contributions.  Such  contributions  will  be 
deducted  from  the  amounts  of  moneys 
wtiich  would  otherwise  go  into  the  retire- 
ment plan.  As  a  result  it  is  either  going  to 
cost  employers  more  money  or  it  will 
serve  to  reduce  the  amount  the  employees 
would  otherwise  get.  Many  employers  are 
going  to  say,  "I  think  the  thing  we  must 
do  is  discontinue  this  peaislon  plan,"  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployers are  now  being  saddled  with  the 
higher  cost  of  social  security  which  Is 
now  becoming  a  very  major  factor  in  the 
compensation  plans  of  most  companies 
around  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  just  as  has 
been  so  well  stated  by  Congressman 
Erlenborn,  the  net  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  well  be  to  discourage  not  only 
the  existing  pension  plans  from  continu- 
ing, but  also  to  discoiu-age  the  forma- 
tion of  new  pension  plans.  The  effect  will 
be  that  we  will  have  more  profit-sharing 
plans  which  avoid  the  requirements  of 
pension  plans  that  have  to  be  met  with 


respect  to  fimding  and  with  respect  to 
the  Insurance  termination  provisions 
that  apply  to  the  fixed  benefit  type  of 
plans. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  saying  that  I  wish  we 
could  eliminate  the  Insurance  provisions 
from  this  bUl,  at  least  for  a  year  or  2 
years,  to  study  the  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  existing  plans. 

We  could  then  see  if  this  type  of  legis- 
lation unduly  discriminates  against  the 
pension  types  of  plan  in  such  a  maimer 
that  it  will  discourage  the  continuation 
of  those  plans  or  discourage  the  future 
creation  of  such  types  of  plans. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  two  committees 
that  worked  so  hard  In  bringing  out  a 
pension  reform  bill.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  by  people  in  my 
particular  congressional  district,  many 
of  whom  are  membrs  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  particularly— it  is  the  Farm 
Implement  Workers  really. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  a  very 
laborious  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
particularly  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  who,  I 
think,  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  indeed  a  his- 
toric occasion.  Finally,  we  have  pension 
reform  legislation  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  If  we 
were  ever  going  to  see  this  day.  Back  in 
the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced  several 
bills  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  pri- 
vate pension  system.  Unfortunately,  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  House  on  any 
pension  reform  measure  that  Congress. 
Therefore,  early  last  year,  I  again  rein- 
troduced my  bills. 

H.R.  932  would  have  established  stand- 
ards of  conduct  that  pension  plan  fidu- 
ciaries would  have  been  required  to  ad- 
here to  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
pension  plan  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. This  measure  would  have  also 
called  for  improved  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  pension  plan  operations,  terms, 
and  conditions.  Another  bill  I  sponsored, 
H.R.  934,  would  have  permitted  individ- 
uals to  set  aside  certain  amounts  of  In- 
come for  their  own  personal  retirement 
savings,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling 
them  to  receive  a  tax  deduction  for  their 
savings,  similar  to  that  already  available 
to  self-employed  under  Keogh  plans.  In- 
dividuals would  have  received  tax  incen- 
tives, for  the  first  time,  for  their  own  re- 
tirement savings  when  their  employer  or 
their  union  did  not  already  have  a  pen- 
sion plan,  or  in  instances  where  the  In- 
dividuals wished  to  provide  additional 
retirement  benefits  because  the  plan  un- 
der which  they  were  covered  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  benefits.  My  third  pro- 
posal, H.R.  935.  would  have  called  for 
minimum  sUindards  of  vesting  and  fund- 
ing, established  a  pension  plan  reinsur- 
ance program,  and  provided  for  a  study 
on  portability. 

I  am  most  heartened  to  see  that  the 
legislation  before  us  today  embodies  the 
substance  of  my  proposals  and  what  I 


have  been  advocating  over  the  last  few 
years.  Hopefully,  we  are  finally  coming 
to  grips  with  the  serious  and  pressing 
problems  facing  far  too  many  Americans 
today  concerning  their  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans. 

However,  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
aspect  of  our  private  pension  system 
which  desperately  needs  Improving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  recall  that 
when  termination  Insurance  was  being 
considered  by  the  committees  last  Con- 
gress, the  charge  was  made  that  we  did 
not  have  enough  data  to  shape  effective 
legislation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  sound 
data,  the  President  directed  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Labor  to 
undertake  a  joint  study  and  report  back 
to  him. 

That  study  was  made  and  revealed  that 
a  program  of  pension  plan  termination 
insurance  is  indeed  needed.  Some  oppo- 
nents state  that  the  19,400  workers  who 
lost  $48.7  million  of  pension  beneflta 
according  to  the  1972  study  represented 
only  about  eight  one -hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  all  workers  covered  by  private 
pension  plans.  Granted,  eight  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  sounds  like  a  small 
number.  However,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  19,400  workers  and  the  $48.7  million 
in  pension  benefit  losses  are  by  no  means 
insignificant  considerations. 

The  chance  of  a  worker  losing  his  pen- 
sion goes  on  year  after  year.  The  Treas- 
ury-Labor Department  termination 
study  recognizes  this,  and  includes  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  risk  of  loss  over 
a  30-year  period.  The  chance  of  having 
your  pension  terminate  during  the  30- 
year  period  is  1  in  41 — or  2.4  percent. 
That  is  hardly  insignificant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  legislation 
here  today  calling  for  minimum  stand- 
ards of  vesting  we  will  in  fact  be  calling 
for  a  "bigger"  promise  under  many  pen- 
sion plans.  We  will  unfortunately  also 
be  contributing  to  the  present  "pension 
illusion"  if  we  fail  to  write  a  termination 
insurance  program  into  this  legislative 
package.  Any  pension  reform  legislation 
which  fails  to  address  itself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  termination  is  at  best  unrespon- 
sive to  the  overriding  concerns  of  workers 
for  the  safety  of  their  pensions. 

We  must  now  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
pension  reform. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ?  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  that  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question,  if 
he  will,  please. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Members  my  little  story,  and  then  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  in  my  city  of  York.  Pa., 
a  rather  sizable  plant  owned  by  one 
family  that  was  doing  an  excellent  job. 
There  were  people  who  worked  in  that 
plant  for  20  and  30  years;  they  had  a 
retirement  plan. 

Some  of  the  elder  members  of  this 
family  which  controlled  the  plant  died 
and  the  plant  was  sold  to  a  bigger  com- 
pany. The  new  company  came  In,  got  all 


of  the  patents  they  wanted,  and  then 
closed  the  plant.  As  a  result  of  that  ac- 
tion, these  people  who  had  paid  into 
this  pension  plan  practically  all  their 
lives  got  not  one  penny  out  of  it. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  my  question  to  the 
gentleman  is  this:  Under  the  legislation 
that  we  are  considering  today,  can  that 
happen? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  will  say 
tliat  it  cannot. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  It  cannot? 

Mr.  DENT.  As  far  as  termination  of  the 
plant  is  concerned,  if  they  shut  the  plant 
down,  at  that  point  everybody  on  the 
pasToll  will  automatically  be  vested  into 
a  position  and  placed  in  a  special  group. 
Everyone  will  get  what  is  available  to 
him,  whatever  is  vested  in  his  pension, 
and  all  moneys  will  be  received.  No  funds 
will  go  anywhere  except  to  the  partici- 
pants in  the  plan. 

Mr.  OOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  can  ap- 
preciate what  this  meant  to  these  people 
who  paid  in  all  their  lives  and  did  not  get 
one  penny  in  return. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a  few  questions  in  order  to  make  legisla- 
tive history. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  of  the  vesting  requirements  under 
the  substitute  12906.  Allow  me  to  ask 
about  the  application  of  the  require- 
ments to  a  specific  plan. 

An  existing  plan  pro^des,  upon  re- 
tirement at  age  62  or  later,  a  benefit 
equal  for  each  year  of  service  to  2 1 2  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  final  average  pay, 
defined  as  his  average  compensation  in 
his  best  5  consecutive  years.  The  plan 
pays  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  final 
average  pay.  The  plan  now  pro\-ides  that 
an  employee  who  has  completed  20  years 
of  service  is  to  be  vested  in  the  full  bene- 
fit—50  percent  of  final  average  pay — 
payable  at  age  62. 

The  bill  would,  of  course,  require  this 
plan  to  extend  the  right  to  vested  bene- 
fits to  employees  who  terminate  before 
62  and  with  less  than  20  years  of  .service. 
Let  us  assume  that  this  plan  elects  to 
provide  100  percent  vesting  after  10  years 
of  service. 

Is  it  correct  that  this  plan  could  be 
amended,  after  enactment  of  the  law, 
but  before  the  vesting  provision  becomes 
effective,  to  identify  age  65  as  its  normal 
retirement  age  for  payment  of  benefits 
to  participants  who  terminate  before  62 
if  they  have  completed  10  to  19  years  of 
service? 

Mr.  DEH^T.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Is  it  clear  that  this  plan 
could  establish  65  as  its  normal  retire- 
ment age  even  though  it  would  continue 
to  pay  unreduced  benefits  to  participants 
who  terminate  at  62? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Now  assume  that  this 
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plan  decides  to  use  the  3  percent  formula 
in  section  205(a),  paragraph  1  and  In 
the  newly  proposed  section  411(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  Intemsd  Revenue  Code.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  rate  of  accrual  for  vested 
benefits  could  be  fixed  by  the  plan  at 
3  percent,  for  each  year  of  service,  of 
the  maximum  benefit  of  50  percent  of 
final  average  pay? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Now,  if  we  apply  3  per- 
cent to  the  maximum  benefit  of  50  per- 
cent, we  get  an  annual  rate  of  accrual 
of  1^2  peixent.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  this  plan  could  fulfill  the  vest- 
ing requirements  of  the  bill  by  providing 
any  participant  whose  employment  ter- 
minates before  age  62  after  10  to  19  years 
of  service  with  a  pension  paj'able  from 
age  65  equal  to  IV2  percent  of  his  final 
average  pay  for  each  year  of  his  credited 
service? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  That  would  mean,  then, 
that  the  vested  deferred  benefit  for  a 
terminated  participant  with  10  years  of 
service  would  be  10  times  1 V2  percent  or 
15  percent  of  pay,  starting  at  65.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  And  the  vested  deferred 
benefit  for  a  terminated  participant  with 
19  years  of  service  would  be  19  times  1^ 
percent  or  28'  2  percent  of  his  final  aver- 
age compensation  payable  from  age  65? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  This  is  true,  I  gather, 
even  though  the  plan  could  continue  to 
pay  the  full  maximum  benefit  of  50  per- 
cent starting  at  age  62  to  any  participant 
whose  employment  terminated  after  20 
years  of  service? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  In  the  face  of  these 
vesting  provisions,  it  could  continue  to 
provide  2I/2  percent  of  final  average  pay 
per  year  of  service  to  any  participant 
who  terminated  at  62,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Of  course,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  employer 
from  providing  a  greater  deferred  vested 
benefit  than  the  3-percent  formula  re- 
quires; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes;  the  bUl  establishes 
minimum  requirements  for  vesting.  Plans 
can,  of  course,  accrue  benefits  at  a  faster 
rate  and  can  vest  their  employees  in 
those  benefits  sooner  than  would  be  re- 
quired imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
chairman. 

Following  the  discussion  I  had  with  my 
colleague  from  Illiiu)is  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  whom  I  most  emphatically  com- 
mend for  his  concise  approach  and  expla- 
nation to  the  legislation  generally,  except 
In  a  specific  area  where  we  disagree,  I 
would  like  to  make  these  observations  in 
order  to  clarify  my  position  on  the  gen- 
eral disctission  that  we  had. 

It  seems  to  me  whUe  the  vesting  and 
funding  provisions  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  referred 
to  and  which  are  required  by  this  present 
legislation,  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
minimizing  the  probability  of  loas  from 


future  plan  terminations,  still  in  all,  as 
long  as  a  plan  contains  unfunded  ac- 
crued liabilities — and  a  lot  of  them  do — 
there  is  always  that  distinct  possibility 
and  even  probability,  particularly  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  economic 
climate,  that  the  termination  of  a  plan 
with  such  unfunded  liabilities  will  result 
in  a  loss  of  vesting  benefits  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  the  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  explanation,  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  to  a  recent  study  of  pen- 
sion plan  terminations  for  the  year  1972 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Treasury'.  Their  findings  disclose  the 
following:  First,  there  wei-e  1,227  plans 
terminated  involving  42,000  claimants; 
second,  19,500  claimants  in  546  plans  lost 
benefits;  third,  8,500  of  the  claimants 
with  losses  were  either  retired  or  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  or  fully  vested;  and 
fourth,  the  total  present  value  of  these 
losses  amount  to  $48.7  million  for  all 
claimants  and  $34.4  million  for  thise  eli- 
gible for  retirement  or  ■uhose  rights  were 
fully  vested. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  will  in  just  1  minute. 

Half  of  these  losses  were  participants 
in  plans  of  unprofitable  employers.  I  do 
concede  that  this  is  minuscule  in  a  way 
when  we  consider  any  relation  to  the 
overall  participants  in  pension  plans,  but 
I  do  make  the  point  in  good  conscience 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
position  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  experienced,  as  indicated  in  the 
numerous  hearings  we  had,  if  even  one 
employee  loses  a  benefit  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, regardless  of  the  statistics, 
still  to  him  it  is  a  fiasco  and  an  important 
item. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  this  legis- 
lation before  the  effective  date  of  termi- 
nation of  tlie  insurance  tiiose  companies 
that  operate  pension  plans  that  are  not 
collectively  bargained  will  have  the  op- 
tion to  terminate  their  plan  before  the 
insurance  takes  effect?  And  in  this  way 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees may  be  denied  private  benefit 
coverage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  am  not  proud  of  that 
provision.  I  wish  we  could  change  it.  In 
fact,  we  had  an  amendment  that  was  de- 
signed to  do  just  that.  It  is  not  the  best 
situation,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
present  legislation  geijerally. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  at  the  present  time  it  is  customary 
when  a  new  plan  is  begun  to  give  credit 
for  past  service  of  all  employees  for  their 
service  with  the  company  even  before  the 
pension  plan  is  begun. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  that  were  not  true, 
you  could  never  start  a  pension  plan.  But 
go  ahead.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  This  then  means 
that  the  plan  starts  with  large  unfunded 
past-service  liabilities,  because  you  have 


not  had  an  opportunity  before  starting  a 
plan  to  get  it  funded,  then  you  do  not 
have  sufficient  funding.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  creation  of  these  vast  un- 
funded liabilities  combined  with  insur- 
ance that  makes  it  a  personal  liability  of 
the  employer  will  probably  even  further 
discourage  the  employer  from  either 
starting  a  plan  or,  if  he  does  start  the 
plan,  then  not  to  give  past  service 
credits? 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  sort 
of  legislation  is  really  ultimately  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country?  I  personally  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  the  private 
pension  industry,  and  encourage  more 
employers  to  give  larger  pensions,  but 
the  introduction  of  insurance  termina- 
tion will  do  exactly  the  opposite,  and 
will  hurt  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
working  men  and  women  than  will  ever 
be  affected  by  the  termination  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Is  op- 
po.sed  to. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  carry 
on  a  colloquj'  with  because,  for  want  of 
a  better  descriptive  term,  the  gentleman 
hogs  the  time.  But  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  the  gentleman  or 
is  the  gentleman  not  in  support — and  I 
think  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
gentleman,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  clarify  it,  I  ask  again,  is  the 
gentleman  in  support  of  plan  termina- 
tion Insurance? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  workable.  I  am  sorry 
that  It  is  in  the  bill,  but  the  provisions 
can  be  made  more  workable.  We  can 
take  out  the  political  determination  as 
to  investments.  We  can  give  organized 
labor  and  business  a  voice  in  operating 
this  insiirance  corporation. 

No,  I  would  rather  we  not  have  in- 
surance, because  I  will  predict,  and  I 
think  I  will  be  proven  correct,  that 
many  more  people  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  termination  insurance 
than  will  ever  be  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  me  thL^  time  and,  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on 
his  foresight  in  insisting  upon  and 
presently  supporting  the  plan  termina- 
tion aspect  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  if  he  would  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  me  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
some  questions? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  knows,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  in 
the  Union  requiring  pension  trust  super- 
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vision,  and  we  in  Wisconsin  are  a  little 
bit  disturbed  about  the  preemption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  this  plan  that 
has  worked  so  successfully  for  many, 
many  years. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  preemption 
of  State  law  nullify  any  pending  litiga- 
tion a  State  may  be  involved  in  concern- 
ing violations  of  State  law  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  preemption? 

Wisconsin,  for  example,  has  legal  ac- 
tions pending  due  to  violations  of  State 
law.  If  the  cases  cannot  be  brought  to 
court  prior  to  the  Federal  preemption, 
will  Wisconsin  be  able  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Thomson)  may  I  say  that 
in  my  opinion  they  would  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  pending  judicial  proceed- 
ing. So  far  as  I  know  we  have  no  retro- 
activity in  any  such  case. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Ques- 
tion No.  2:  If  States  now  have  laws  to  be 
preempted  by  this  act,  will  there  be  a 
period  between  preemption  of  State  law 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  law? 

With  respect  to  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility and  disclosure,  for  example,  that 
portion  of  the  bill  becomes  effective  6 
months  after  enactment.  When  is  a  State 
law  preempted?  On  the  date  of  enact- 
ment or  6  months  after  enactment? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  would  be  my  opinion  it 
would  become  effective  at  the  same  time 
as  the  relevant  substantive  part  itself. 
In  other  words,  6  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  intends  to 
yield  back  all  of  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  the  same  Inquiry  of  the 
gentleman   from   nilnols    (Mr,   Erlbn- 

BORN). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
for  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  having  expired,  the  Chair  will  now 
recognize,  under  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullbsan)  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHNEEBELi)  foT  1  houT,  Controlling 
the  time  for  general  debate  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  members  and  the 
staff  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mitteMhe  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Dent)  ,  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee and  their  staff,  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
legislative  operations  that  we  have  had 
m  Congress  for  a  long  time. 

The  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  of 


1974  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  to 
come  before  the  House  in  many  years.  It 
deals  with  a  basic  problem  affecting 
practically  every  individual  in  this 
country — namely,  more  adequate  provi- 
sion for  retirement.  It  represents  land- 
mark legislation  whose  beneficial  effects 
in  protecting  the  pension  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  encouraging  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  retirement  of  all  gain- 
fully employed  people  w^ill  be  felt  for 
decades  to  come. 

This  legislation  concerns  the  legiti- 
mate interests  and  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, is  concerned  with  pension  legisla- 
tion because  over  $14  billion  of  tax  de- 
ductions were  taken  for  contributions  to 
qualified  corporate  plans  in  1971.  For 
over  three  decades  the  tax  laws  have 
been  used  to  grant  inducements  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory pension  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  employees.  Under 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  employer  contributions  to 
such  nondiscriminatory  plans  may  be 
deducted  within  specified  limits,  em- 
ployees defer  payment  of  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer contributions  made  on  their  be- 
half to  such  plans  until  they  receive 
them  in  the  form  of  benefits,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  pension  plan  itself  are 
exempt  from  tax.  And  for  over  30  years, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
administering  the  vital  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  pen- 
sion plans,  examining  such  questions  as 
coverage,  participation,  and  vesting 
practices  in  order  to  determine  whether 
particular  plans  are  in  fact  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  qualify  for  the  special  tax 
treatment. 

However,  we  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recognize  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  also  hsis  a  legiti- 
mate concern  in  pension  legislation,  par- 
ticularly since  Buch  subjects  as  cover- 
age, vesting,  and  funding  practices  di- 
rectly affect  the  welfare  of  many  mil- 
lions of  employees. 

This  dual  jurisdiction  over  pension 
matters  has  undoubtedly  raised  some 
technical  problems  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  But  I  think  that  the 
two  committees  working  together  have 
successfully  resolved  these  technical 
problems.  In  fact.  It  is  probable  that  the 
dual  Jurisdiction  has  resulted  In  a  better 
bill  because  it  has  meant  that  the  joint 
experience  and  resources  of  both  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  complex  is- 
sues Involved  in  pension  reform.  In  par- 
ticular, we  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitee  want  to  acknowledge  the  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  legislation 
that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Dint  and  his 
fellow  members  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  worked  very  hard 
on  this  bill  and  has  given  it  very  con- 
siderable consideration.  We  held  public 
hearings  on  pen8l<His  earlier  this  year 
and  we  have  met  In  38  executive  sessions 
over  the  period  from  October  1  of  last 


year  and  to  February  of  this  year  to  de- 
velop the  legislation. 

The  substitute,  therefore,  represents 
the  combined  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
two  committees.  Title  I  was  developed  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
title  n  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. To  a  considerable  degree,  these 
two  titles  deal  with  different  matters. 
Title  I,  for  example,  makes  provision  for 
plan  termination  Insurance  as  well  as 
for  new  requirements  regarding  fiduciary 
responsibility  and  disclosure,  matters 
which  are  not  dealt  with  in  title  n.  Simi- 
larly, title  n  contains  provisions  relat- 
ing to  purely  tax  matters,  such  as  tax 
deductions  under  pension  plans,  not  cov- 
ered in  title  I  since  they  are  of  no  direct 
concern  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Title  I  and  title  n  each  con- 
tain provisions  dealing  with  participa- 
tion, vesting,  and  funding — reflecting 
the  concern  of  each  of  the  two  commit- 
tees in  these  areas.  However,  I  do  not 
think  this  will  create  any  problem  be- 
cause the  language  in  the  overlap  areas 
in  title  I  and  title  n  is  virtually  identical 
and  the  bill  provides  for  the  development 
of  joint  regulations  by  the  Treasury  De- 
pai'tment  and  the  Labor  Department  in 
the  overlap  areas.  In  addition,  it  is  our 
intention  that  these  two  departments 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  avoid  dupli- 
cate enforcement. 

Before  turning  to  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  legislation,  I  think 
it  onlj'  fair  to  point  out  that  the  private 
pension  system  has  many-  importanl 
acliievements  to  its  credit.  Estimates  of 
the  coverage  of  private  pension  plans 
range  from  23  million  to  30  million  em- 
ployees for  1972  and  42  million  employees 
are  expected  to  be  covered  by  1980  with- 
out any  change  in  law.  Similarly,  in  1970 
about  $14  bilhon  was  contributed  to  pen- 
sion plans  by  employees  and  employers 
and  4.7  milhon  beneficiaries  received  $7.4 
billion  in  pension  payments.  Moreover, 
pension  plan  assets  amounted  to  $150 
billion,  book  value,  in  1972  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $225  bilhon  by  1980. 

However,  despite  these  achievements, 
a  number  of  serious  problems  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  pension  plans  which  require 
remedial  action.  Only  about  one-half  of 
all  employees  in  private  nonagricultural 
employment  are  covered  by  pension 
plans.  Many  private  pension  plans  give 
covered  emploj  ees  vested  rights  to  bene- 
fits— that  is,  the  right  to  receive  benefits 
if  he  leaves  or  loses  his  Job  before  re- 
tirement age.  However,  many  plans  pro- 
vide inadeqtiate  vesting  or  no  vesting  at 
all  prior  to  retirement.  The  result  is  that 
large  numbers  of  employees  who  are 
now  covered  by  pension  plans  may  never 
receive  benefits  In  the  absence  of  re- 
medial action.  Although  many  plans  are 
adequately  funded,  a  significant  number 
of  plans  are  not,  raising  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  adequate  ftmds  will 
be  available  to  pay  benefits  to  employees 
when  they  fall  due.  Finally,  present  law 
discriminates  against  individuals  not 
covered  by  pension  plans  with  regard  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  retirement  savings. 
It  also  accords  widely  disparate  penslcm 
tax  treatment  to  corporate  employees  as 
compared  with  self-employed  Individuals 
that  cannot  be  justified. 
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In  dealing  with  these  problems,  title 
n.  or  H.R.  12855,  continues  to  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  tax  laws  to  secure  needed 
Improvements.  In  general.  It  retains  the 
tax  incenth-es  granted  under  present  law 
for  the  ptupose  of  encouraging  the  es- 
tabll<!hment  of  plans  which  contain  so- 
cially desirable  provisions.  However,  It 
Improves  the  effectiveness  of  these  tax 
incentives  by  extending  the  incentives 
where  this  is  justified  and  by  pruning 
them  where  this  is  indicated  to  prevent 
abuses.  In  addition,  the  title  requires 
qualified  plans  to  comply  with  specified 
standards  designed  to  make  such  plans  a 
better  instrument  for  providing  bene- 
fits for  employees. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  in  describing 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  bill. 

Qualified  plans  are  prohibited  from 
requiring  overly  restrictive  coverage 
standards  by  providing  that  generally 
an  employee  carmot  be  excluded  from  a 
plan  on  account  of  age  or  service  if  the 
employee  is  at  least  25  years  old  and  has 
had  at  least  1  year  of  service.  ITie  1-year 
service  requirement  may  be  extended  to 
3  years  if  immediate  vesting  is  provided. 
Qualified  plans  are  also  required  to 
comply  with  one  of  three  alternative 
minimum  vesting  standards.  The  first  of 
these  provides  for  at  least  25  percent 
vesting  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of 
covered  service.  Thereafter,  the  vesting 
percentage  is  Increased  by  5  percent  a 
year  until  a  level  of  50  percent  is  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  year.  Following 
this,  vesting  increases  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year  until  100  percent  vesting 
Is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  15th  year. 

The  second  vesting  standard  vmder  the 
bill  is  100  percent  vesting  at  the  end  of  10 
years  of  covered  service. 

The  third  vesting  standard  is  the  so- 
called  rule  of  45.  Under  this  standard, 
there  must  be  50  percent  vesting  when 
the  sum  of  the  age  of  the  individual  and 
the  number  of  years  of  covered  service 
equal  45 — provided  there  is  at  least  5 
years  of  service.  An  additional  10  percent 
per  year  Is  then  required  to  be  vested  in 
each  of  the  next  5  years  of  service. 

These  vesting  rules  are  phased  In  over 
a  5-year  period  beginning,  in  the  case  of 
existing  plans,  In  1976. 

The  title  provides  three  alternative 
minimum  vesting  standards  because  we 
did  not  believe  that  It  would  be  desirable 
to  force  all  retirement  plans  Into  one 
rigid  mold  In  regard  to  vesting.  These  al- 
ternative standards  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  adequate  flexibility  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  retirement 
plans  to  enable  them  to  provide  adequate 
vesting  protection  to  their  covered  em- 
ployees In  the  light  of  the  individual  clr- 
cxmistances  and  conditions  confronting 
them.  Moreover,  the  additional  cost  of 
financing  pension  plans  involved  In  these 
minimum  vesting  requirements  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  moderate.  Overall,  for  all 
plans,  these  cost  increases  will  range 
from  0  to  1.5  percent  of  payroll. 

The  title  also  provides  Tninimnn^  fund- 
ing standards  for  qualified  plans  to  as- 
siire  that  adequate  funds  wlU  be  avail- 
able to  pay  retirement  benefits  when 
they  fall  due.  Under  the  bill,  normal  costs 
are  to  be  funded  currently.  Ax^^ued  costs 
attributable  to  already  existing  liabilities 


are  to  be  amortized  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod. Liabilities  under  plan  amendments 
and  new  plsms  generally  are  to  be  amor- 
tized over  a  30-year  period,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  multiemployer  plans  the 
amortization  period  is  to  be  40  years — 
in  this  latter  case  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor 
can  extend  this  for  a  further  period  of  10 
years.  Experience  gains  and  losses  are  to 
be  amortized  over  15  years  generally. 
However,  for  multiemployer  plans,  ex- 
perience gains  and  losses  are  to  be  amor- 
tized over  20  years  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  can  add  an  additional  10  years  to 
this  20-year  amortization  period.  These 
experience  gains  and  losses  generally  will 
be  required  to  be  recomputed  only  every 
3  years. 

.  The  funding  standards  that  I  have  just 
described  are  based  on  accrued  liabilities. 
However,  if  funding  requirements  are 
higher  under  a  second  general  standard 
which  Is  based  on  accrued  "vested"  lia- 
bilities, this  standard  is  to  apply.  Under 
this  standard,  accrued  vested  Uabillties 
are  determined,  as  ako  are  the  value  of 
the  plan's  assets.  Where  the  former  ex- 
ceeds the  latter,  the  contribution  for  that 
year  must  be  sufBcient  to  cover  the  level 
annual  payment  required  to  amortize  the 
difference  in  20  years.  A  determination 
for  a  new  20-year  amortization  period  is 
made  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years. 

Where  any  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  above  present  hardship  under  a 
plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
under  certain  specified  conditions  permit 
variances  spreading  the  current  liability 
in  this  case  over  a  15 -year  period. 

In  addition,  the  title  recognizes  the 
special  problems  of  multiemployer  plans 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  authorize  exceptions  to  the  vesting 
and  funding  standards  which  I  have  de- 
scribed where  he  finds  that  they  serious- 
ly endanger  the  continuation  of  a  plan. 

Finally,  the  title  gives  existing  plans 
time  to  comply  with  the  new  participa- 
tion, vesting,  and  funding  .standards.  Un- 
der the  title,  the  new  standards  generally 
do  not  apply  until  plan  years  begirining 
on  or  after  January  1,  1976.  In  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  plans,  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  date  is  to  be  extended  to 
January  1.  1977.  or  the  expiration  date 
of  the  current  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  but  not  beyond  January  1, 
1981.  For  new  plans  adopted  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974,  the  participation,  vesting, 
and  funding  provisions  are  to  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  enactment. 

Your  committee's  bill  also  requires 
qualified  plans  to  provide  annuities  to 
pay  benefits  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity,  giving  the  surviving 
spouse  an  annuity  equal  to  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  annuity  paid  during  the 
Joint  lives,  unless  the  participant  elects 
in  writing  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  not  to  take  a  Joint  and  survivor 
armulty. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  provisions  in 
title  n  which  are  unrelated  to  provisions 
In  title  I.  At  present,  the  tax  treatment 
of  different  taxpayer  groups  under  pen- 
sion plans  is  highly  inequitable  because 
widely  disparate  treatment  Is  given  to 
different  groups.  Tbe  deductible  contri- 
butions to  pension  plans  on  behalf  of  a 
self-employed  person  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  earned  income 
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or  $2,500  a  year.  However,  there  is  no 
specific  limitation  on  the  amount  of  de- 
ductible retirement  plan  contributions 
that  can  be  made  for  corporate 
employees. 

As  a  practical  matter,  cost  considera- 
tions tend  to  place  some  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  or  benefits 
that  can  be  provided  for  highly  paid  ex- 
ecutives under  qualified  corporate  plans 
since  the  nondiscrimination  provisions 
of  the  code  generally  require  that  rank 
and  file  employees  be  provided  ^lith  con- 
tributions or  benefits  which  are  as  large 
in  relation  to  their  salaries.  However,  im- 
der  smaller  plans,  such  practical  cost 
considerations  do  not  operate  to  the 
same  extent  in  limiting  contributions  or 
benefits  for  highly  paid  individuals. 
Perhaps  the  worst  discrimination  of  all 
applies  to  individuals  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  qualified  plans  and  who  there- 
fore are  required  to  save  for  retirement 
out  of  taxed  income. 

Because  the  present  tax  treatment  in 
regard  to  pension  plans  is  so  diverse  for 
the  different  groups  of  individuals  in- 
volved, it  is  not  feasible  at  this  time  to 
move  to  a  single  and  completely  uniform 
system  of  treatment  for  all  the  taxpay- 
ers involved.  However,  title  U  of  the  bill 
makes  a  giant  step  toward  this  goal. 
In  effect,  it  substantially  narrows  the 
present  differences  in  tax  treatment  un- 
der pension  plans  by  liberalizing  the  tax 
treatment  of  those  who  are  now  re- 
stricted in  this  regard — namely,  the  self- 
employed  and  individuals  not  covered  by 
pension  plans — and  by  imposing  limita- 
tions to  prevent  undue  tax  advantages 
under  pension  plans  for  highly  paid  in- 
dividuals through  provisions  for  inordi- 
nately large  contributions  or  benefits  for 
such  individuals. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  increases  the 
maximum  deductible  contributions  that 
a  self-employed  individual  is  allowed  to 
make  on  his  own  behalf  to  a  qualified 
plan  to  15  percent  of  earned  Income  up 
to  $7,500  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  assure  that  self-em- 
ployed people  who  wish  to  utilize  this 
full  maximum  tax  aDowance  for  their 
own  contributions  will  also  have  to  pro- 
vide significant  pension  contributions  for 
their  regular  employees  who  are  covered 
by  the  pension  plan. 

Individuals  who  are  not  receiving  the 
advantages  of  current  coverage  under 
qualified  retirement  plans  are  permitted 
to  take  deductions  for  annual  contribu- 
tions to  a  new  type  of  individual  retire- 
ment plan,  up  to  20  percent  of  earned 
income  or  $1,500.  whichever  is  less.  To 
encourage  the  widespread  use  of  such 
individual  retirement  plans,  your  com- 
mittee has  provided  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  such  plans  can  be  invested  in  a 
wide  range  of  investments,  including  spe- 
cial government  retirement  bonds  which 
would  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  annuity 
contracts  sold  by  insurance  companies, 
mutual  fimds,  corporate  securities, 
banks,  and  credit  unions. 

This  amount  carmot  be  drawn  down 
without  penalty  before  age  59 1^— except 
in  the  case  of  death  or  disability — and 
the  Individual  must  begin  drawing  the 
amount  down  by  age  IQV2  if  penalty  is 
to  be  avoided.  An  individual  may  estab- 
lish the  account  directly  himself  or.  al- 
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ternatively,  an  employer  or  labor  union 
may  maintain  accoimts  of  this  tjTpe  for 
employees  or  members. 

Finally,  we  have  placed  limits  on  the 
amount  of  contributions  or  benefits  that 
may  be  provided  for  any  individual  under 
qualified  plans.  In  taking  this  action  we 
have  not  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
limit  retirement  benefits  as  such.  Your 
committee  believes  that  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  encourage  large  retirement 
oenefits  provided  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute unreasonable  compensation.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  subsidize 
extraordinarily  large  retirement  benefits 
through  the  tax  system. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  provides  that 
armual  contributions  on  behalf  of  any 
individual  under  defined  contribution 
plans — profit  sharing  and  money  pur- 
chase ponsion  plans — cannot  exceed  25 
percent  of  his  compensation  or  $25,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

In  the  case  of  defined  benefit  plans, 
the  pension  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  any  indiv  idual  may  not  exceed 
100  percent  of  his  compensation  in  his 
high  3  yeprs  of  employment  or  S75.000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Both  the  $25,000 
amount  and  the  375,000  amount  are  sub- 
ject to  cost-of-living  allowances.  A 
"grandfather  clause."  provides  that  if 
an  individual  is  eligible  for  more  than  a 
$75,000  pension  based  upon  his  current 
compensation  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion his  additional  period  of  employment 
up  to  the  time  of  his  expected  retire- 
ment, this  amount  may  be  paid  despite 
the  375,000  limitation. 

If  an  employee  is  under  both  a  defined 
benefit  plan  and  a  defined  contribution 
plan,  then  an  overall  limit  is  appUed  to 
coordinate  the  two  limits  discussed  above. 
In  this  case,  the  sum  of:  First,  the  per- 
centage utilization  of  the  maximum  limit 
under  the  defined  benefit  plan  and;  sec- 
ond, the  percentage  utilization  of  the 
maximum  limit  under  the  defined  con- 
tribution plan  cannot  exceed  140  per- 
cent. Amounts  In  excess  of  these  limits 
may  be  provided  under  the  plan,  but  may 
not  be  paid  out  of  a  qualified  trust. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  worked  very  hard  in 
developing  the  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  individuals  that  I 
have  jiist  described.  We  believe  that 
these  limitations  will  not  impose  hard- 
ship for  individuals  covered  by  qualified 
plans  such  as  the  Sears,  Roebuck  plan. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  you  won't  hear  of 
some  cases  where  individuals  are  affect- 
ed by  the  limitation. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  limitations 
since  if  they  didn't  affect  anybody  there 
would  be  no  purpose  to  having  them. 
However,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  these 
limitations  permit  pensions  that  are  gen- 
erous, judged  from  any  reasonable 
standard. 

The  tax  provisions  affecting  retire- 
ment plans  when  fully  effective  wilj  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  net  revenue  loss  of 
$460  million  a  year.  This  figure  covers 
the  revenue  losses  resulting  from  the 
liberalized  H.R.  10  provisions  and  the 
new  individual  retirement  plans  offset 
by  Increased  revenue  attributable  to  the 
limitations  on  pension  contributions  and 


benefits  and  other  tax  provisions.  I  might 
add  that  the  equity  gain  resulting  from 
the  fairer  tax  treatment  of  Individuals 
in  regard  to  pension  plans  resulting  from 
the  tax  provisions  in  the  bill  is  worth 
the  revenue  loss. 

This  completes  my  general  statement 
outlining  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
provisions,  however,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  more  detailed 
explanation  at  this  point. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  show 
how  essential  this  bill  is  and  how  much 
it  merits  your  support.  Many  millions  of 
individuals  are  counting  on  us  to  adopt 
this  vital  legislation  and  we  should  do 
so  promptly. 

GENEKAL   EXPLANATION   07  TITLE  II  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE   BENEFIT    SECURITY    ACT    OF    1974 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  of 
public  policy  facing  the  Nation  today  is 
how  to  assure  that  individuals  who  have 
spent  their  careers  in  useful  and  socially 
productive  work  will  have  adequate  in- 
comes to  meet  their  needs  when  they  re- 
tire. This  legislation  is  concerned  with 
improving  the  fairness  and  effectiveness 
of  qualified  retirement  plans  in  their  vital 
role  of  providing  retirement  income.  In 
broad  outhne,  the  objective  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  individuals  participating 
in  employer-financed  plans;  to  make  sure 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  that  those 
who  do  participate  in  such  plans  actually 
receive  benefits  and  do  not  lose  their 
benefits  as  a  result  of  unduly  restrictive 
forfeiture  provisions  or  failure  of  the 
pension  plan  to  accumulate  and  retain 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  its  obUgations; 
and  to  make  the  tax  laws  relating  to 
quaUfied  retirement  plans  fairer  by  pro- 
viding greater  equality  of  treatment  un- 
der such  plans  for  the  different  taxpayer 
groups  concerned. 

Essentially,  the  bill  represents  a  signif- 
icant improvement  in  the  tax  treatment 
now  applicable  with  respect  to  qualified 
retirement  plans.  Your  committee  re- 
gards the  present  legislation  as  part  of 
an  evolutionary  process  which  keeps  this 
basic  framework  but  which  builds  on  it 
new  provisions  which  experience  indi- 
cates are  necessary  for  the  proper  fimc- 
tioning  of  these  plans. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  present  law, 
which  the  committee  bill  continues,  is 
reliance  on  voluntary  action  by  employ- 
ers and  employees  imder  contributory 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  qualified 
retirement  plans.  The  bill  also  continues 
the  approach  in  present  law  of  encourag- 
ing the  estabUshment  of  retirement  plans 
which  contain  socially  desirable  provi- 
sions through  the  granthig  of  tax  in- 
ducements. In  other  words,  under  the 
new  legislation  as  under  the  present  law, 
no  one  is  compelled  to  establish  a  retire- 
ment plan.  However,  if  a  retirement  plan 
is  to  qualify  for  the  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. It  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
specified  new  requirements  which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  retirement  sys- 
tem. Since  the  favorable  tax  treatment  is 
quite  substantial,  presently  involving  a 
revenue  loss  of  $4  billion  a  year.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  plans  will  have  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  complj'  with  the  new  quali- 
fication rules  and  thereby  become  more 


effective  In  fulfilling  their  objective  of 
providing  retirement  income. 

The  tax  advantages  associated  with 
qualification  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  substantial.  Employers,  wittiin 
certain  limits,  are  permitted  to  deduct 
contributions  made  to  such  plans  on  be- 
half of  covered  employees,  whether  or 
not  the  interests  of  covered  employees 
are  vested;  earnings  on  the  plan's  assets 
are  exempt  from  tax;  and  covered  em- 
ployees defer  paj-ment  of  tax  on  employer 
contribution:}  made  on  their  behalf  un- 
til they  actually  receive  the  benefits,  gen- 
erally after  retirement  when  their  in- 
comes and  hence  applicable  tax  rates 
tend  to  be  lower. 

THE     KNCOim.WEMENT    OF    NOKDISCMMINATOBT 
PLANS  TINDEB  PSKSENT  LAW 

As  already  indicated,  our  tax  laws  now 
provide  substantial  tax  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  nondiscriminatorj-  re- 
tirement plans.  In  order  to  qualify  as 
nondiscilminatory,  a  retirement  plan 
must  cover  a  specified  percentage  of  em- 
ployees or  cover  employees  under  a  clas- 
sification found  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
employees  who  are  officers,  shareholders, 
supervisory  employees,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employees.  Similarily,  either 
the  contributions  to  the  plan  or  the  bene- 
fits paid  out  by  the  plan  must  not  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  officers,  and  so 
forth. 

In  adopting  this  legislation,  your  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  achievements  of 
the  private  pension  system  under  the 
1942  legislation.  The  private  retirement 
system  has  grown  rapidly  over  the  past 
three  decades.  While  the  precise  coverage 
of  retirement  plans  is  not  known,  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  employees  now 
covered  by  such  plans  range  from  23  mil- 
lion to  30  million.  This  compares  with 
coverage  of  4  million  in  1940  and  9.8  mil- 
lion in  1950.  By  1980.  these  retirement 
plans  are  expected  to  cover  42  a:illlon 
employees. 

The  growth  which  has  occurred  is  also 
evidenced  in  other  ways.  Between  1950 
and  1970,  total  annual  contributions 
made  to  retirement  plans  by  employees 
and  employers  rose  from  about  $2.1  bil- 
hon  to  about  $14  bilhon.  In  1950.  450,000 
beneficiaries  received  $370  million  from 
retirement  plans:  in  1970,  4.7  million 
beneficiaries  received  $7.4  billion  in  pen- 
sion payments.  Moreover,  retirement 
plan  assets  soared  from  $12.1  billion  in 
1940  to  $150  billion  in  1972— book  value— 
and  are  expected  to  reach  $225  billion 
by  1980. 

PBOBLEM   AREAS 

E>esplte  the  substantial  achievements 
of  retirement  plans,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  a  number  of  problems  have 
arisen  which  prevent  many  of  these  plans 
from  achieving  their  full  potential  as  a 
source  for  retirement  income.  These 
problem  areas  are  outlined  below. 

Inadequate  coverage. — Despite  the 
rapid  growth  in  retirement  plan  cover- 
age hi  recent  years  to  its  1970  level  of 
from  23  to  30  million  employees,  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  one-half  of  all 
employees  in  private,  nonagricultui-al 
employment  are  still  not  covered  by  re- 
tirement plans.  Retirement  plans  are 
still  relatively  rare  among  -«tmftH  busi- 
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ness  firms  and  in  agriculture.  Moreover, 
even  where  employees  work  for  a  firm 
with  a  retirement  plan,  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  participation  in  the 
plan  may  be  overly  restrictive,  excluding 
many  employees. 

Discrimination  against  the  self-em- 
ployed and  employees  not  covered  by  re- 
tirement plans. — Another  problem  area 
is  that  present  law  discriminates  against 
employees  not  covered  by  retirement 
plans  and  against  the  self-employed. 
This  is  primarily  because  the  personal  re- 
tirement savings  of  individuals  not 
covered  by  pension  plans  must  be  made 
out  of  after-tax  income,  while  those 
covered  by  retirement  plans  are  per- 
mitted to  defer  tax  on  their  employer's 
retirement  contributions.  In  addition,  the 
earnings  on  the  retirement  savings  of 
noncovered  persons  are  subject  to  tax  as 
earned,  while  the  tax  on  earnings  of  pen- 
sion funds  is  deferred  until  paid  out  as 
a  retirement  benefit. 

Self-employed  people  also  frequently 
maintain  that  they  are  discriminated 
against  as  compared  with  corporate 
executives  and  owner-managers  of  cor- 
porations in  regard  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  retirement  savings.  At  present,  there 
Is  no  comprehensive  limit  on  the 
amounts  the  employer  can  contribute 
on  behalf  of  corporate  executives  and 
owner-managers  of  corporations;  simi- 
larly, there  is  no  statutory  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  pension  benefits  that  the  lat- 
ter can  receive — so  long  as  those  contri- 
butions or  benefits  do  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  employees  who  are  shareholders, 
officers,  supervisors,  or  highly  paid  and 
do  not  constitute  unreasonable  compen- 
sation. As  a  result  of  legislation  en- 
acted In  1962  and  amemded  in  subsequent 
years,  self-employed  people  can  establish 
retirement  plans  for  themselves  and  their 
employees  but  their  deductible  contribu- 
tions to  such  plans  on  their  own  behalf 
are  limited  to  10  percent  of  earned  in- 
come up  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Inadequate  vesting:  Present  law  gen- 
erally does  not  require  a  retirement  plan 
to  give  a  covered  employee  vested  rights 
to  benefits — that  is,  the  right  to  receive 
benefits  even  If  he  leaves  or  loses  his  job 
before  retlrament  age.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  private  retirement  plans  provide 
vejted  rights  to  retirement  benefits  be- 
fore retirement.  However,  as  a  general 
rule,  employees  do  not  acquire  vested 
rights  xmtil  they  have  accumulated  a 
fairly  long  period  of  service  with  the 
firm  and /or  are  relatively  mature. 

At  present,  only  one  of  every  three  em- 
ployees participating  in  employer-fi- 
nanced plans  has  a  50  percent  or  greater 
vested  right  to  his  accrued  retirement 
benefits.  Moreover,  58  percent  of  covered 
employees  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60 
and  54  percent  of  covered  employees  60 
years  of  age  and  over  do  not  have  a  quali- 
fied vested  right  to  even  50  percent  of 
their  accrued  retirement  benefits.  As  a 
result,  even  employees  with  substantial 
periods  of  service  may  lose  retirement 
benefits  on  separation  from  employment. 
Extreme  cases  have  been  noted  In  which 
employees  have  lost  retirement  rights  at 
advanced  ages  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
charged shortly  before  they  would  be  eli- 
gible to  retire.  In  addition,  failure  to  vest 


more  rapidly  is  charged  with  interfering 
with  the  mobility  of  labor,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  economy. 

Inadequate  funding:  Another  prob- 
lem area  is  that  a  significant  portion  of 
present  pension  plana  are  not  adequately 
funded — that  is  they  are  not  accimiu- 
iating  sufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits  in 
the  future  to  covered  employees.  As  a 
result,  there  is  concern  that  many  em- 
ployees now  covered  by  pension  plans 
may  not  actually  receive  pensions  when 
they  retire  because  the  funds  will  not  be 
available  to  pay  for  those  pensions. 

In  general,  pension  plans  that  are 
qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  must  meet  certain  minimimi  fund- 
ing requirements  by  irrevocably  setting 
aside  funds  in  a  trust  or  through  the 
purchase  of  insurance  contracts.  Contri- 
butions to  such  plans  must  generally  be 
at  least  large  enough  to  pay  the  normal 
pension  costs  plus  the  interest  on  un- 
funded accrued  liabilities  which  gen- 
erally are  attributable  to  the  past  service 
of  the  covered  employees.  However,  this 
minimum  funding  requh-eraent  is  not 
adequate  because  it  is  designed  only  to 
prevent  the  unfunded  liabilities  from 
growing  larger  and  does  not  require  any 
payment  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  unfunded  liabilities,  which 
may  be  substantial. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
many  pension  plans  are  adequately 
funded — but  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  plans  have  not  been  ade- 
quately funded.  This  is  indicated,  for 
example,  by  a  survey  made  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  469  trustee-ad- 
ministered pension  plans  covering  7.1 
million  employees.  In  1970,  about  one- 
third  of  the  plans  in  the  study  covering 
one-third  of  the  participants  reported  a 
ratio  of  assets  to  total  accrued  liabilities 
of  50  percent  or  less;  while  7  percent  of 
the  plans  covering  8  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants reported  a  ratio  of  assets  to 
accrued  liabilities  of  25  percent  or  less. 

In  general,  the  older  plans  are  better 
funded  than  the  newer  ones.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  plans  covered  by  the  study 
which  were  6  years  old  or  less  had  an  as- 
sets-liabilities ratio  of  50  percent  or  less, 
while  35  percent  of  the  plans  in  exist- 
ence for  17  years  to  21  years  had  such  an 
assets-liabiUties  ratio. 

Loss  of  pension  benefits  due  to  plan 
terminations. — Concern  has  also  been 
expressed  over  the  possible  loss  of  pen- 
sion benefits  as  a  result  of  termination 
of  pension  plans.  The  Studebaker  case, 
which  has  been  widely  publicizeti,  illus- 
trates how  pension  benefits  can  be  lost 
as  a  result  of  termination  of  a  plan. 
When  Studebaker  closed  Its  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  plant  in  1964,  the  employees  were 
separated  and  the  pension  plan  was  ter- 
minated. The  plan  provided  fairly  gen- 
erous vested  rights  and  the  funding  ap- 
parently would  have  been  adequate  had 
the  firm  remained  in  business  and  the 
plan  continued  in  operation.  However,  at 
termination,  the  plan  had  not  yet  accu- 
mulated stifflcient  assets  to  meet  all  its 
obligations.  As  a  result,  full  pension 
benefits  were  paid  only  to  employees  al- 
ready retired  and  to  employees  age  60 
or  over  with  10  years  or  more  of  service, 
little  or  no  benefits  were  paid  to  large 


numbers  of  other  employees,  many  of 
whom  had  vested  rights. 

A  joint  study  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Labor  indi- 
cates that  there  were  1,227  plan  termi- 
nations in  1972.  These  terminations  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  $49  million  of  bene- 
fits— present  value — by  19,400  pension 
participants  in  546  of  the  terminated 
plans.  The  average  loss  of  benefits  for 
participants  amounted  to  $2,500.  Par- 
ticipants losing  benefits  represented 
about  eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  workers  covered  by  pension  plans. 
The  data,  of  course,  cover  terminations 
occuiTing  over  a  1-year  period  and  may 
not  be  the  typical  experience. 

Misuse  of  pension  funds  and  disclo- 
sure of  pension  operations. — There  also 
has  been  concern  about  the  admi.aistra- 
tion  of  per;sion  plans.  It  has  been 
charged  that  all  too  frequently  pension 
funds  have  not  been  used  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  covered  employees.  There  have 
been  cases  of  extreme  misuse  of  pension 
funds. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Labor  Department,  was  adopted  in  1958 
to  protect  the  interests  of  welfare  and 
pension  plan  participants  and  benefici- 
aries by  requiring  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion regarding  such  plans.  This  act  re- 
quires the  plan  administrators  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  send  to 
participants  upon  written  request  a  de- 
scription and  annual  report  of  the  plan. 
The  act  was  amended  in  1962  to  make 
theft,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and  kick- 
backs Federal  crimes  where  these  occur 
in  cormectlon  with  weKare  and  pension 
plans.  The  1962  amendment  also  con- 
ferred limited  investigatory  and  regula- 
tory powers  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
However,  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
pension  plans  and  in  the  handling  of 
pension  funds  have  continued. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  present 
seeks  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  use  of 
funds  held  imder  quahfied  retirement 
plans  by  prohibiting  qualified  trusteed 
plans  from  engaging  in  certain  specified 
prohibited  transactions  such  as  lending 
funds  without  adequate  security  and  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  the  creator 
of  the  plan,  his  family,  or  corporations 
controlled  by  him.  Other  prohibited 
transactions  include  payment  of  exces- 
sive salaries,  purchase  of  property  for 
more  than  an  adequate  consideration, 
sale  of  property  for  less  than  an  adequate 
consideration,  or  any  other  transactions 
which  result  in  a  substantial  diversion 
of  funds  to  such  individuals.  Special  ad- 
ditional rules  apply  to  payment  of  exces- 
sive salaries,  purchase  of  property  for 
more  than  a  trust  benefiting  owner- 
employees. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    MAIN    PROVISIONS    OF    THE 
BILL 

Although  there  have  been  significant 
legislative  changes  since  the  present 
basic  framework  of  the  tax  laws  relating 
to  pensions  was  first  adopted — princi- 
pally In  allowing  self-employed  people 
to  establish  retirement  plans  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees  and  In  requir- 
ing the  dl&clostire  of  Information  regard- 
ing welfare  and  pension  plans — It  has 
been  more  than  30  years  since  these  basic 
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pension  provisions  were  first  adopted.  It 
is  time  for  new  legislation  to  conform 
the  pension  provisions  to  the  present  day 
situation  and  to  pro\1de  remedial  action 
for  the  various  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  the  retirement  plan  area  during  the 
past  three  decades. 

As  indicated  above,  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provide  tax  inducements  for  the  adop- 
tion of  nondiscriminatory  plans  and  to  a 
limited  extent  other  objectives.  These 
nondiscrimination  provisions  are  re- 
tained, but  the  new  legislation  also  re- 
quires retirement  plans  to  conform  to 
additional  requirements  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  favorable  tax  treatment  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  committee  has  been 
mindful  of  the  need  to  construct  the  new 
requirements  so  that  they  will  provide 
meaningful  improvement  in  the  various 
problem  areas  noted  under  the  present 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is 
av.-are  that  under  our  voluntary  pension 
system,  the  cost  of  financing  pension 
plans  Is  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  any  particular  xetirement 
plan  will  be  adopted  and  in  determining 
the  benefit  levels  if  a  plan  is  adopted,  and 
that  unduly  large  increases  in  costs 
could  impede  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  private  retirement  system. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  case  of  those  re- 
quirements which  add  to  the  cost  of 
financing  retirement  plans,  the  commit- 
tee has  sought  to  adopt  provisions  which 
strike  a  balance  between  providing  mean- 
ingful reform  and  keeping  costs  within 
reasonable  limits. 

Grenerally,  it  would  appear  that  the 
wider  or  more  comprehensive  the  cov- 
erage, vesting,  and  funding,  the  mofe  de- 
sirable it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional policy.  However,  since  these  plans 
are  volimtary  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  both  the  institution  of  new  pension 
plans  and  increases  in  benefits  depend 
upon  employer  willingness  to  establish  or 
expand  a  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  additional  costs  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employer.  If  employ- 
ers respond  to  more  comprehensive  cov- 
erage, vesting  and  funding  rules  by  de- 
creasing benefits  imder  existing  plans  or 
slowing  the  rate  of  formation  of  new 
plans,  little  if  anything  would  be  gained 
from  the  standpoint  of  securing  broader 
use  of  employee  pensions  and  related 
plans.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  setting  minimum  standards 
in  these  areas  both  to  serve  as  a  guide- 
line for  employers  In  establishing  or  im- 
proving plans  and  also  to  prevent  the 
promise  of  more  In  the  form  of  pensions 
or  related  benefits  than  eventually  Is 
available. 

The  provisions  described  below  are 
contained  in  title  n  of  the  bill  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Coverage:  One  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  new  legislation  is  to  extend 
coverage  imder  retirement  plans  more 
widely.  For  this  reason,  title  n  of  the 
committee  bill  sets  minimum  standards 
on  the  age  and  service  requirements 
which  can  be  used  to  exclude  employees 
from  participation  in  plans.  Under  the 
new  rules,  a  qualified  plan  caimot  re- 


quire an  employee  to  serve  longer  than 
1  year  or  attain  an  age  greater  than 
25;  whichever  occurs  later;  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  participate  in  the 
plan.  Thus,  an  employee  who  reaches  age 
25  and  has  at  least  a  year  of  service 
would  be  eligible  to  participate;  unless  he 
is  excluded  for  some  reason  other  than 
age  or  service.  However,  a  plan  that  pro- 
vides vested  rights  immediately  on  par- 
ticipation will  be  permitted  to  set  the 
participation  requirements  at  no  more 
than  3  years  of  service  and  age  25. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
lieves that  these  rules  are  reasonable. 
The>'  provide  a  balance  between  the  need 
to  grant  employees  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  pension  plans  at  a  relatively  early 
age  so  that  they  can  begin  to  acquire 
pension  rights  and  the  need  to  avoid  the 
administrative  drawbacks  that  would  be 
involved  in  granting  coverage  to  imma- 
ture and  transient  employees  whose 
benefits  would  in  any  event  be  small. 
The  participation  rules  also  prevent  po- 
tential avoidance  of  the  vesting  rules  in 
the  committee  bill. 

The  bill  also  adopts  a  niunber  of  pro- 
visions which  are  carefully  designed  to 
make  the  minimtim  age  and  service  re- 
quirements for  pEirticlpatlon  work  effec- 
tively. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  is  given  the  authority  to 
determine  under  regulations  what  con- 
stitutes a  year  of  service  for  purposes  of 
fulfilling  the  participation  requirement 
in  order  to  make  the  service  requirement 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  many 
vars'ing  situations  which  arise  In  differ- 
ent industries  operating  imder  different 
conditions  of  employment.  At  the  same 
time,  guidance  is  provided  to  those  fram- 
ing the  regulations  so  as  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  abuse.  The  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, provides  that  a  qualified  plan  may 
not  estabUsh  a  service  requirement  for 
participation  which  has  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  treating  as  a  year  of  service  an 
average  period  for  all  employees  of  more 
than  12  months  or  which  excludes  anj- 
employee  who  has  more  than  17  months 
of  continuous  service.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  that  a  seasonal  employee 
whose  customary  employment  Is  for  at 
least  5  months  In  a  12 -month  period  is 
generally  to  be  given  credit  for  a  year 
of  service  if  he  works  his  customary  sea- 
son months  In  a  12-month  period. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  is  also  given  authority  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  different  rules  for 
determining  a  "year  of  service"  for  those 
industries  whose  normal  work  schedules 
are  substantially  different  from  those 
that  are  generally  applicable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  regulations  could,  where  consist- 
ent with  the  practice  of  aji  industry,  per- 
mit 100  hours  of  emplo3rment  to  be 
treated  as  1  month,  or  1,000  hours  of 
employment  to  be  treated  as  1  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  guidance  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  issuing  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  the  computation  of 
the  years  of  service  of  an  employee  who 
has  a  break  in  service.  This  Is  of  signifi- 
cance since  an  employee  will  generally 
receive  greater  vested  rights  If  all  his 
periods  of  service  with  the  employer  are 
combined  and  treated  as  one  period  of 
service  than  If  each  period  of  service  in- 


terrupted by  a  break  is  treated  sepa- 
rately. This  matter  involves  difficult  is- 
sues. On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  desir- 
able not  to  require  service  prior  to  the 
break  to  be  merged  with  service  after  the 
break  where  the  break  in  .«;ervice  is  of 
substantial  duration  and  the  period  of 
prior  service  is  relatively  short.  This  is 
because  in  such  cases,  the  plan  frequently 
will  not  have  records  regarding  the  em- 
ployees' prior  service  and  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  resulting  from  any  re- 
quirement to  merge  service  prior  to  the 
break  v\ ith  service  after  the  break  might 
make  employers  reluctant  to  rehire  em- 
ployees and  yet  at  the  same  time  would 
not  provide  substantial  benefits  for  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
break  in  service  is  of  relatively  moderate 
duration,  treating  each  period  of  service 
as  a  separate  period  could  give  rise  to 
abuses  by  giving  employers  an  induce- 
ment to  discharge  covered  employees  and 
then  rehire  them  after  a  short  time  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  financing  plan 
benefits.  An  additional  consideration  is 
that  where  an  employee  has  acquired  an 
attachment  to  the  firm  by  serving  a  sub- 
stantial niunber  of  years,  and  particu- 
larly where  he  has  accumulated  substan- 
tial vested  rights  to  benefits,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  all  his  service  including 
service  prior  to  the  break  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  his 
participation  under  the  plan. 

The  bill  resolves  these  issues  by  pro- 
viding that  where  an  employer  rehires 
an  employee  who  has  had  a  break  of 
service  of  at  least  one  year  after  serving 
with  the  employer  for  less  than  4  con- 
secutive years,  the  plan  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  following  an  imreasonable 
procedure  merely  because  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  his  prior  service. 
However,  where  a  rehired  employee  had 
completed  at  least  4  consecutive  years  of 
service  before  the  break,  his  prior  years 
of  service  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion for  purposes  of  computing  his  years 
of  service  unless  the  break  is  for  6  years 
or  more.  However,  if  a  rehired  employee 
acquired  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  his  accrued  benefits 
derived  from  employer  contributions 
prior  to  the  service  break,  all  his  prior 
service  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  computing  his  years  of  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  duration  of  the  break. 

Under  plans  which  provide  defined  or 
specified  benefits,  it  is  more  expensive 
for  an  employer  to  finance  an  equivalent 
retirement  benefit  for  an  older  employee 
than  for  a  young  employee.  To  avoid 
making  it  more  difficult  for  older  workers 
to  find  employment,  the  bill  permits 
plans  which  provide  defined  benefits  to 
exclude  from  participation  employees 
who  begin  employment  within  5  years  of 
the  normal  retirement  age.  This,  for  ex- 
ample, permits  a  defined  benefit  plan 
which  provides  for  a  normal  retirement 
age  of  65  to  exclude  an  employee  who 
begins  work  at  the  age  of  60.  Such  ex- 
clusions are  not  permitted  under  money 
purchase  pension  plans  or  profit  sharing 
plans.  Under  these  plans,  an  employee  is 
not  promised  any  specified  benefits,  but 
instead  is  entitled  only  to  the  amount 
that  is  in  his  account — employer  contri- 
butions, forfeitures,  and  employee  con- 
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tributlons,  adjustments  for  earnings, 
losses,  and  expenses — with  the  result 
that  it  Is  no  more  expensive  for  the  em- 
ployer to  cover  older  employees  than 
younger  employees  under  such  plans. 

For  purposes  of  satisfying  the  coverage 
rules  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
plan  is  permitted  to  exclude  from  partic- 
ipation employees  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive   bargaining   agreement    where    the 
agreement  does  not  provide  that  such 
employees  are  to  be  Included  in  the  plan 
and  there  is  evidence  that  retirement 
benefits  were  the  subject  of  good  faith 
bargaining.     This    provision    has     two 
objectives:  first,  it  recognizes  that  em- 
ployees who  are  represented  In  collective 
bargaining  agreements  may  prefer  other 
forms  of  compensation,  such  as  cash 
compensation,  to  coverage  in  a  plan;  and 
second,  it  makes  it  possible  for  employees 
who  are  not  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages  of  coverage  in  a  qualified  plan 
where  some  employees  of  the  same  firm 
have  elected  through  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
plan.   At  present,  it  frequently  is  not 
feasible   for   the    former   employees    to 
receive  the  advantages  of  a  qualified  plan 
because  the  very  fact  that  the  employees 
covered    by    the    collective    bargaining 
agreement  rejected  coverage  results  in 
disoualifying  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  satisfy  the  coverage  require- 
ments for  nondiscrimination.  Also  in  the 
case  of  a  plan  covering  airline  pilots 
luider  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
the  bill  permits  the  excltision  of  the  em- 
ployees who  are  not  covered  by  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  for  pur- 
poses of  the  coverage  requirements  for 
nondiscrimination. 

Finally,  all  Government  plans,  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  civil  service  pension  plan, 
and  plans  of  church — unless  they  elect  to 
be  subject  to  the  new  rules — are  ex- 
empted from  the  new  participation 
standards  as  well  as  from  the  minimum 
\'esting  and  minimum  funding  standards 
described  below.  However,  both  Govern- 
ment plans  and  church  plans  must  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  requirements  for 
qualification  under  present  law  In  order 
to  make  their  employees  eligible  for  the 
tax  benefits  as&ociated  with  qualified 
plans.  The  committee  exempted  Govern- 
ment plans  from  the  new  higher  require- 
ments because  adequate  information  Is 
not  now  available  to  permit  a  full  imder- 
s  landing  of  the  impact  these  new  re- 
quirements would  have  on  Oovemment 
plans.  For  this  reason  the  bills  specif- 
ically provide  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  SLnd  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  are  to  study  the 
p>artlcipation.  vesting,  and  funding  prac- 
tices of  Government  plans.  Government 
plan  fiduciary  standards,  factors  affect- 
ing the  mobility  of  Government  employ- 
ees and  those  employed  under  Federal 
procurement  contracts,  and  the  need  for 
Federal  standards  In  each  of  these  mat- 
ters. Each  committee  is  to  submit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
December  31,  1976,  the  results  of  the 
studies,    together  with  it«  recommenda- 
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that  plans  which  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  also 
meet  the  pension  standards  which  are  to 
be  administered  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  vice  versa,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Treasury  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  participation,  vesting,  and 
funding  requirements  of  the  bill,  other 
than  regulations  to  enforce  the  antidis- 
crimination requirements  of  the  code,  are 
to  be  effective  for  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1975,  only  if  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Where  the 
bill's  provisions  apply  before  that  date, 
as  in  the  case  of  new  plans  and  plans 
which  elect  earlier  dates,  then  the  regu- 
lations may  be  prescribed  without  the 
necessary  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  However,  these  regulations  are  not 
to  apply  beyond  the  December  31,  1975, 
plan  year  cutoff  date. 

To  give  existing  plans  time  to  adjust 
to  the  new  age  and  service  participation 
requirements,  the  effective  date  of  rhese 
requirements  is  deferred  to  January  1. 
1976,  for  plans  in  existence  on  January  1, 
1974.  For  plans  adopted  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  the  new  minimum  age  and 
service  requirements  will  be  effective  in 
the  first  plan  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  However,  for  existing 
plans  which  were  the  subject  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  the  new  partici- 
pation standards  are  not  to  apply  until 
the  later  of.  first,  the  expiration  date  of 
the  last  of  the  present  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981.  or  second,  January  1,  1977. 
Vesting. — Coverage  imder  a  pension 
plan  does  not  aid  an  Individual  if  he 
later  forfeits  his  right  to  his  pension 
benefits  upon  voluntary  or  involuntary 
termination  of  employment.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ours  is  a  fairly  mobile  economy 
where  employees  tend  to  change  jobs 
frequently,  especially  in  their  younger 
years.  Moreover,  the  cyclical  and  tech- 
nological nature  of  cert;iin  industries  re- 
sults in  frequent  layoffs  over  a  work 
career  for  employees  in  those  industries, 
as  in  aerospace  and  defense.  The  com- 
mittee biU  deals  vrtth  this  problem  by 
requiring  qualified  pension  plans  to  grant 
covered  employees  reasonable  minimum 
vested  rights  to  their  accrued  benefits. 

The  bill  helps  to  assure  that  covered 
employees  will  actually  benefit  from  pen- 
sion plans  by  requiring  qualified  plans,  as 
a  condition  of  qualification  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  meet  reason- 
able minimum  vesting  standards.  Quali- 
fied plans  are  required  to  grant  covered 
employees  nonforfeitable  rights  uith  re- 
.spect  to  their  own  contributions.  In  ad- 
dition, such  plans  are  required  to  provide 
covered  employees  minimum  vested 
rights  with  regard  to  employer  contribu- 
tions after  they  have  fulfilled  certain 
specified  requirements.  In  adopting  these 
minimum  vesting  requirements,  your 
committee  was  guided  by  two  broad  con- 
siderations. The  first  relates  to  the  need 
to  balance  the  protection  offered  by  the 
minimum  vesting  provision  against  the 
additional  cost  Involved  In  financing  the 
plan.  Employees,  of  course,  would  be  ac- 
corded the  maximum  protection  if  they 
were  granted  immediate  and  full  vested 
rights  to  plan  benefits.  However,  It  Is 


generally  recognized  that  a  requirement 
for  immediate  and  full  vesting  would  not 
be  feasible  because  it  would  involve  such 
substantial  additional  costs  that  it  would 
Impede  the  adoption  of  new  plans  and  the 
liberalization  of  existing  ones. 

The  second  broad  consideration  guid- 
ing the  committee  in  regard  to  minimum 
vesting  is  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
flexibility  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  retirement  plans,  to  enable  these  plans 
to  provide  adequate  vesting  protection 
to  their  covered  employees  in  the  light  of 
the  individual  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions confronting  them.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  does  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  force  all  retirement 
plans  into  one  rigid  mold  so  far  as  vest- 
ing is  concerned. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  bill 
provides  three  alternative  vesting  op- 
tions: 

Under  one  option,  a  qualified  plan 
would  be  required  to  provide  an  employee 
with  vested  rights  to  at  least  25  percent 
of  his  accrued  benefits  from  employer 
contributions  after  5  years  of  covered 
service,  plus  an  additional  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years  and  10  percent 
for  each  of  the  next  following  5  years. 
This  means  that  under  this  option,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  employer-provided 
benefits  must  be  vested  after  10  years  of 
covered  service  and  100-percent  vested 
after  15  years  of  covered  service.  This 
option  is  designed  to  enable  plans  to  pro- 
vide the  required  vesting  on  a  gradual 
basis  according  to  years  of  service,  gen- 
erally without  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
employee.  This  option  is  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  age,  since  all  employees  who  ful- 
fill the  required  service  requirements  are 
entitled  to  the  specified  vesting  without 
regard  to  their  age. 

A  second  option  permits  firms  which 
wish  to  provide  faster  vesting  for  their 
more  mature  employees  than  for  their 
younger  ones  to  do  so  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  age  of  the  employee  as 
well  as  his  service  fcr  purposes  of  com- 
puting his  vested  rights.  Under  this  op- 
tion, the  plan  is  required  to  provide  a 
covered  employee  who  tias  at  least  5 
years  of  covered  service  a  vested  right  in 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fits financed  by  the  employer's  contribu- 
tions when  the  sum  of  his  age  and  years 
of  service  equals  45;  the  minimum  re- 
quired vesting  percentage  would  there- 
after be  Increased  by  10  percentage 
points  a  year  in  each  of  the  following  5 
years.  This  would,  for  example,  provide 
an  employee  who  began  work  for  the  em- 
ployer at  the  age  of  25,  a  vested  right 
in  50  percent  of  his  accrued  benefits  fi- 
nanced by  employer  contributions  after 
10  years  of  covered  service  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  35.  After  completing 
an  suidltlonal  5  years  of  service  and  at- 
taining age  40  he  would  then  be  vested 
in  100  percent  of  his  accrued  benefits.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  employee  who  starts 
to  work  for  the  employer  at  the  age  of 
40  under  this  option  would  at  the  age  of 
45,  upon  completion  of  5  years  of  serv- 
ice, receive  a  50-percent  vested  right  In 
his  iiccrued  benefits. 

The  third  option  provided  under  the 
bill  permits  qualified  plans  to  fulfill  the 
minimum  vesting  requirements  by  pro- 


viding employees  a  100-percent  nonfor- 
feitable right  to  accrued  benefits  derived 
from  employer  contributions  when  they 
have  achieved  at  least  10  years  of  service. 
The  committee  provided  this  option  be- 
cause it  grants  covered  employees  com- 
plete vesting  protection  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
service. 

Because  the  objective  is  to  encourage 
more  adequate  provision  for  retirement, 
plans  are  permitted  to  defer  the  payment 
of  the  benefits  to  individuals  with  vested 
rights  until  they  reach  normal  retire- 
ment age  and  are  separated  from  the 
firm.  However,  to  avoid  requiring  a  plan 
to  carry  relatively  small  amoimts  of  ben- 
efits on  its  books  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  bUl  permits  a  plan  to  elect  to 
pay  off  the  employee's  vested  rights  in 
the  form  of  a  liunp-sum  payment  when 
the  employee  is  separated  if  the  amount 
of  the  distribution  is  less  than  $1,750. 
In  addition,  at  the  election  of  the  em- 
ployee, a  plan  which  so  provides  may 
make  lump-.;um  payments  of  any  amount 
to  employees  at  the  time  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  service  in  lieu  of  retirement 
benefits. 

As  a  general  loile,  the  plan  will  specify 
what  is  normal  retirement  age  for  this 
purpose.  However,  in  order  to  prevent 
undue  delay  in  the  payment  of  benefits, 
payment  must  begin  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  last  plan  year 
in  which  the  participant  .irst,  attains  age 
65,  second,  reaches  the  10th  anniversarj- 
of  the  start  cf  his  participation,  or  third, 
terminates  his  employment.  The  "10th 
anniversary'  provision  was  adopted  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  individuals 
who  are  hired  at  mature  ages  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  enable  them  to  earn 
significant  benefits  under  the  plan. 

The  committee  fiu-ther  decided  to  ap- 
ply the  minimum  vesting  requirements 
to  benefits  accrued  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  as  well  as  to  bene- 
fits acci-ued  after  this  date  on  the  ground 
that  employees  merit  equal  protection 
with  regard  to  plan  benefits  regardless 
of  when  these  benefit:  accrued.  This  is 
achieved  by  generally  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  employee's  entire  service  with 
the  employer  in  determining  both  his 
nonforfeitable  vesting  percentages  and 
the  amount  of  accrued  benefits  to  which 
these  vesting  percentages  are  applied. 

To  keep  the  operation  of  the  minimum 
vesting  requirement  reasonable  and  to 
avoid  imposing  undue  burdens  on  plans, 
certain  periods  of  service  are  permitted 
to  be  excluded  in  determining  the  em- 
ployee's nonforfeitable  rights.  The  serv- 
ice which  may  be  excluded  Is: 

First.  Service  before  age  25; 

Second.  Service  during  a  period  for 
which  the  employee  declined  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  plan  requiring  employee  con- 
tributions: 

Third.  Service  during  any  period  for 
which  the  employer  did  not  maintain  the 
plan; 

Fourth.  Seasonal  service  which  does 
not  include  a  sufiadently  long  period  of 
time  in  each  12-month  period  to  be 
coimted  as  service  for  purposes  of  the 
plan; 

Fifth.  Certain  service  broken  by  pe- 
riods of  suspension  of  employment;  and 


Sixth.  Service  before  January  1,  1969, 
unless  the  employee  has  had  at  least  5 
years  of  service  after  December  31,  1968. 
This  latter  exclusion  was  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  possibiUty  that  plans  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  incur  extremely 
large  costs  for  benefits  to  previously  re- 
tired employees  who  would  otherwise 
have  the  incentive  to  come  back  to  a 
firm  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time, 
primarily  in  order  to  obtain  plan  benefits 
for  their  prior  service. 

How  much  protection  is  actually  af- 
forded to  employees  under  the  minimum 
vesting  provision  depends  not  only  on  the 
minimimi  vesting  percentages  set  forth 
in  the  bill  but  also  in  the  case  of  defned 
benefits  on  the  accrued  benefits  to  which 
these  minimum  vesting  percentages  are 
applied.  For  this  reason,  your  committee 
has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
cedures for  the  computation  of  accrued 
benefits. 

Under  the  first  option,  the  accrued 
benefit  is  determined  by  providing  that 
the  plan  may  not  allow  employees  to  ac- 
crue benefits  in  any  year  of  service  at  a 
rate  which  is  more  than  1331-3  percent 
of  the  rate  of  accrual  in  any  other  year. 
However,  it  is  permissible  for  a  plan  to 
provide  an  accrual  rate  for  any  year  be- 
fore the  11th  year  of  service  which  ex- 
ceeds 133 '3  percent  of  the  accrual  rate 
after  the  10th  year  cf  service.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  tliis  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent attempts  to  defeat  the  objectives  of 
the  minimum  vesting  provisions  by  pro- 
viding undue  "backloading,"  that  is,  by 
providing  inordinately  low  rates  of  ac- 
crual in  the  employee's  early  years  of 
service  when  he  is  most  likely  to  leave  the 
firm  and  by  concentrating  the  accrual  of 
benefits  in  the  employee's  later  years  of 
service  when  he  is  most  likely  to  remain 
with  the  firm  imtil  retirement.  Of  course, 
a.  plan  imder  which  employees  accrue 
benefits  at  a  uniform  rate  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  this  option.  The 
133^3  percent  rule  also  is  obviously  not 
uitended  to  place  a  limit  on  tlie  amount 
of  benefit  increases  for  future  service 
that  may  be  provided  under  plan  amend- 
ments. Moreover,  this  rule  is  not  to  apply- 
to  the  accrual  rate  of  any  plan  year  after 
the  participant  is  eligible  to  retire  with 
benefits  which  are  not  actuarially  re- 
duced on  account  of  age  or  service. 

Under  a  second  option,  a  defined  bene- 
fit plan  may  provide  for  an  annual  rate 
of  accrual  which  is  not  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  benefit  to  which 
the  participant  would  be  entitled  if  he 
became  a  participant  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible enti-y  age  under  the  plan  and  served 
conthiuously  imtil  the  earlier  of  age  65 
or  the  retirement  age  specified  imder  the 
plan.  This  treatment  provides  equal 
amoimts  of  accrued  benefits  to  employees 
who  are  separated  prior  to  retirement 
age  after  having  worked  the  same  num- 
ber of  years,  regardless  of  their  respec- 
tive ages  at  the  time  the  service  was 
performed. 

Under  present  law.  highly  mobile  em- 
ployees such  as  engineers,  frequently  do 
not  derive  benefits  from  pension  plans 
even  when  such  plans  have  liberal  vest- 
ing provisions  because  they  tend  to 
change  jobs  before  they  acquire  vested 
rights  In  any  particular  plan.  The  bill 


approved  by  your  committee  will  help 
such  employees  to  secure  act\»l  benefits 
from  pension  plans.  It  provides  that 
where  an  employer  sets  up  different 
pension  plans  for  different  groups  of  em- 
ployees the  rate  of  vesting  granted  under 
the  different  plans  need  not  be  the  same 
so  long  as  the  combined  effect  of  all  the 
plans  is  nondiscriminatory.  This  permits 
an  employer  to  cover  his  highly  mobUe 
employees  in  a  separate  plan  which  pro- 
vides faster  vesting  but  lower  benefits  at 
normal  retirement  age  than  the  other 
plans  that  he  establishes  for  his  other 
employees. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  insure  that  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  technical  personnel 
and  others  working  in  associated  occu- 
pations employed  imder  Federal  procure- 
ment, construction  or  research  contracts 
or  grants  will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be 
protected  against  the  forfeitures  of  pen- 
sion or  retirement  rights  as  conse- 
quence of  job  transfers  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment resulting  from  terminations  or 
modifications  of  Federal  contract  grants 
or  procurement  policies.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  further  instructed  to  report  the 
results  of  his  studj'  to  the  Consress  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act.  Also,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  feasible, 
the  Secretary  is  to  develop  regulations 
within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
he  submits  his  report  to  the  Congress, 
which  will  provide  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  vesting  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees concerned.  These  regulations  are 
to  take  effect  unless  either  House  of  the 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  regulations  within  90  days  after 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Under  certain  circiimstances,  a  plan's 
vesting  rules  may  cause  the  prohibited 
discrimination.  Questions  have  arisen  as 
to  whether  a  plan  which  satisfies  the 
vesting  requirements  provided  by  your 
committee  automatically  satisfies  the 
vesting  requirements  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation rules.  To  remove  any  possible 
ambiguity  on  this  subject,  the  commit- 
tee bill  specifically  provides  that  a  plan 
which  satisfies  the  minimum  vesting  re- 
quirements provided  by  this  legislation  is 
to  be  treated  as  satisfying  any  require- 
ments regarding  the  vesting  schedule 
and  the  rate  at  which  benefits  accrue, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  requirements  re- 
garding nondiscrimination,  unless  fa> 
there  has  been  a  pattern  of  abuse  under 
the  plan — such  as  a  firing  of  employees 
before  their  accrued  benefits  vest — or  ib> 
there  have  been,  or  there  is  rea.'jon  to 
believe  there  will  be  an  accrual  of  bene- 
fits or  forfeitures  tending  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  employees  who  are  officers, 
shareholders,  or  highly  compensated. 

The  additional  costs  cf  financing  pL\ns 
Involved  when  the  minimum  vesting  re- 
quirement adopted  by  your  committee 
becomes  fullj'  effective  is  expected  to  be 
moderate.  These  cost  estimates  are  nec- 
essarily based  on  assumptions  as  to  turn- 
over rates,  age  distribution,  and  so  forth. 
However,  the  range  of  costs  Is  believed 
to  be  broadly  indicative  of  the  expected 
experience  of  employers  generally'. 
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The  additional  costs  will,  of  course,  be 
zero  or  smallest  for  those  plans  which 
now  have  liberal  vesting  provisions  and 
greatest  for  those  plans  which  now  pro- 
vide no  vesting  prior  to  retirement.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  minimum  vest- 
ing provisions  will  generally  bring  the 
costs  of  the  latter  plans  up  to  the  level 
of  those  plans  which  now  have  liberal 
vesting  provisions.  Overall,  for  all  plans, 
the  cost  increases  resulting  from  the  new 
minimum  vesting  requirements  wlU 
range  from  0  to  1.5  percent  of  payroll. 

In  the  case  of  plans  adopted  after 
January  1,  1974— which  will  have  been 
adopted  with  knowledge  of  the  new  re- 
quirement— the  effective  date  is  the  first 
plan  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  However,  for  plans  in  exist- 
ence on  January  1,  1974,  to  provide  time 
to  adjust  to  the  new  minimum  vesting 
requirements,  the  effective  date  of  the 
minimum  vesting  standards  is  plan  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1975.  For 
plans,  which  are  maintained  pursuant  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  how- 
ever, the  minimum  vesting  requirements 
take  effect  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
the  expiration  of  the  latest  agreement 
or  December  31,  1980.  whichever  Is 
earlier,  but  in  no  event  before  January  1, 
1977. 

In  addition,  for  all  plans  in  existence 
on  December  31,  1973,  the  vesting  pro- 
visions are  to  become  effective  gradually 
over  a  5-year  transition  period.  Under 
this  rule,  50  percent  of  the  vested  rights 
generally  called  for  under  the  legislation 
are  to  become  effective  in  the  first  year 
in  which  the  vesting  requirement  applies. 
Thereafter  the  required  vesting  is  to  in- 
crease 10  percentage  points  each  year 
until  reaching  100  percent  of  the  vested 
rights  generally  required  under  the  legis- 
lation after  the  fifth  year. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  variances  from  the 
generally   applicable   miniTnnm   vesting 
requirements  for  multi-employer  plans 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  application  of 
these  requirements  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  parties  to  the  plan  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  be  a  substantial 
risk  to  the  voluntary  continuation  of  the 
plan,  or  a  substantial  curtailment  of  pen- 
sion levels  or  the  levels  of  employees' 
compensation,  or  Impose  unreasonable 
administrative  burdens  regarding  the  op- 
eration of  the  plan,  and  where  the  ap- 
plication of  these  requirements  would  be 
adverse  to  the  interest  of  plan  parUci- 
pants  generally.  Under  such  variances 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  prescribe 
alternative  methods  by  which  the  multi- 
employer plan  concerned  could  satisfy 
the  minimum  vesting  requirements  for 
the  period  of  time  this  Is  necessary.  These 
variances  from  the  vesting  requirements 
are  not.  however,  to  be  prescribed  unless 
aU  plan  participants  and  other  interested 
persons  have  received  adequate  notice 
from  the  plan  administrator  of  any  hear- 
m«  to  be  held  to  consider  the  variance. 
Minimum     fxmdln«     standard.— Tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  believes 
that  It  Is  essential  for  plans  to  be  ade- 
quately funded  In  accordance  with  a  con- 
tributions schedule  yrhlch  will  produce 
sufHclent  funds  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
ttie  plan  when  they  fall  due.  Such  an 


adequate  contributions  schedule  for 
funding  plans  not  only  protects  the  rights 
of  employees  under  the  plan  but  also 
provides  an  orderly  and  systematic  way 
for  employers  to  pay  their  plan  costs. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  min- 
imum fimding  requirements  under  pres- 
ent law  are  Inadequate  because  they  do 
not  require  any  provision  to  be  made  to 
amortize  unfunded  past  service  liabili- 
ties. Instead  they  merely  require  the  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  normal  costs — the  costs  attributable 
to  the  current  operation  of  the  plan — 
and  to  prevent  an  increase  in  unfunded 
liabilities.  To  remedy  this,  your  commit- 
tee has  provided  new  minimum  funding 
standards  for  qualified  plans.  In  the  most 
typical  case,  the  standard  requires  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  to  be  sufficient  not 
only  to  pay  normal  costs  but  also  to 
amortize  all  unfunded  past  service  lia- 
bilities in  level  payments  over  specified 
periods  of  time.  A  second  standard  re- 
quires contributions  to  be  based  on  the 
accrued  unfunded  vested  liabilities  of  the 
plan  if  this  results  in  higher  annual  pay- 
ments than  the  general  funding  stand- 
ard. It  is  anticipated  that  this  second 
standard  will  be  used  for  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  plans  which  have  rela- 
tively large  unfunded  vested  habilities. 
The  new  funding  standards  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  following  types  of  qualified 
plans: 

First.  Profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus 
plans.  There  is  no  need  for  a  require- 
ment that  contributions  be  sufficient  to 
fund  a  specified  level  of  benefits  in  the 
case  of  these  plans  since  they  do  not  spec- 
ify that  participants  are  to  receive  any 
designated  amount  of  benefits,  but  In- 
stead require  the  paying  out  of  whatever 
benefits  the  funds  in  the  plan  will  pur- 
chase on  the  date  the  benefits  are  to 
begin. 

Second.  Plans  funded  exclusively 
through  the  purchase  of  individual  In- 
surance contracts  which  provide  for  level 
annual  premium  paj-ments.  These  plans 
are  excluded  from  the  funding  require- 
ments because  they  have  behind  them 
the  funding  of  the  insurance  companies 
Involved. 

Third.  Government  plans.  However, 
government  plans  are  still  required  to 
meet  the  present  funding  standards 
which  require  contributions  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  normal  pension  costs  plus 
the  Interest  on  past  service  liabilities. 
Also,  as  noted  pre\ioust7,  your  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  a  study  of  Govern- 
ment plans  to  determine  the  need  for 
supplying  funding  standards. 

Poiuth.  Church  plans  unless  these 
plans  elect  to  be  covered  by  such  re- 
quirements, and 

Fifth.  Plans  which  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation  do  not  pro- 
vide for  employer  contributions. 

In  the  most  typical  case  where  the 
first  general  fimdlng  standard  is  em- 
ployed, employers  maintaining  single- 
employer  plans  not  in  existence  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  must 
pay  normal  costs  currently  and  amortize 
their  past  service  liabilities  in  level  pay- 
ments over  no  more  than  30  years.  A 
similar  amortization  period  of  no  more 
than  30  years  is  required  for  past  serv- 
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ice  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  a  sin- 
gle-employer plan  amendments  after  the 
effective  date.  However,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  plans  as- 
sumed heavy  past  service  liabilities  prior 
to  any  requirement  to  amortize  such  ha- 
bilities, plans  in  existence  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation  are  allowed  a 
longer  period— up  to  40  years— to  amor- 
tize past  service  UabiUtles  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  plan  year  to  which 
the  requirement  applies.  In  addition, 
multiemployer  plans  are  allowed  to 
amortize  all  past  service  liabilities,  in- 
cluding those  created  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation,  over  a  period  of 
up  to  40  years.  This  recognizes  that  mul- 
tiemployer plans  generally  have  an 
added  element  of  financial  strength  in 
that  their  contributions  come  from  a 
number  of  employers  who  as  a  group  are 
less  likely  than  compajable  single  em- 
ployers to  experience  jausiness  difficul- 
ties. I 

This  funding  standard,  which  will  ap- 
ply to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
plans,  is  comprehensive  since  it  requires 
amortization  of  all  accrued  past  service 
liabilities,  that  is,  both  vested  and  non- 
vested  unfunded  past  service  liabilities. 
The  level  payment  method  of  funding 
adopted  by  your  committee  is  analogous 
to  the  payment  of  a  home  mortgage  in 
that  each  specified  payment  includes  a 
payment  for  both  interest  and  principal. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  spreading  the 
payments  out  evenly  over  the  payment 
period  which  generally  makes  it  easier 
for  the  employer  to  plan  for  meeting  the 
payments.  Another  factor  In  your  com- 
mittee's decision  Is  that  the  level  pay- 
ment method,  while  providing  for  ade- 
quate amortization  of  past  service  costs, 
initially  adds  only  relatively  moderate 
amoimts  to  an  employer's  existing  fund- 
ing costs.  This  is  because  interest  on  un- 
funded accrued  past  service  costs,  which 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  payments 
under  the  level  payment  method  in  the 
early  years,  is  already  required  to  be  con- 
tributed to  a  defined  benefit  plan  imder 
present  law. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  the  equitable 
funding  of  experience  deficiencies  which 
arise  when  the  actual  plan  costs  turn 
out  to  be  greater  than  were  previously 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  actuarial 
assimiptions — for  example,  when  the 
value  of  the  plan  assets  is  less  than  was 
expected.  In  establishing  a  mlnimiim 
fimding  standard  for  such  experience 
deficiencies,  the  committee  sought  to 
avoid  two  problems.  If  It  aUowed  the  ex- 
perience deficiencies  to  be  fimded  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  an  incentive 
would  be  provided  for  the  use  of  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  which  imderstate 
the  costs  since  any  resulting  deficiencies 
could  then  be  made  up  over  a  long  period 
of  time  without  penalty.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  experience  deficiencies  were 
required  to  be  amortized  over  too  short 
a  period,  employers  would  encounter 
hardships  In  meeting  the  annual  pay- 
ments. This  Is  especially  pertinent  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  actuarial  or 
experience  difficulties  are  inadvertent. 

The  bill  seeks  to  avoid  both  these  prob- 
lems by  allowing  experience  deficiencies 
to  be  funded  In  level  amoimts .  over  a 
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period  of  up  to  15  years  for  single  em- 
ployer plans  and  up  to  20  years  for  mul- 
tiemployer plans.  Symmetrical  treatment 
is  provided  for  experience  gains  which 
are  attributable  to  a  favorable  variation 
between  actual  experience  and  the  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  entering  into  the  de- 
termination of  the  employer's  cost  and 
contributions. 

The  determination  of  experience  gains 
and  losses  for  this  purpose  will  generally 
be  made  every  3  years  except  where 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  finds  It  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  determination  to  be  made  more 
frequently. 

Relief  measures  are  provided  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  the  fimding  require- 
ments in  cases  where  it  would  otherwise 
result  in  hardship.  The  bill  gives  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  the  authority 
to  waive  the  minimum  funding  require- 
ment in  cases  where  the  application  of 
this  requirement  would  involve  substan- 
tial business  hardship  to  the  employer 
and  would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
plan  participants  in  the  aggregate. 

However,  the  waived  contribution 
must  be  made  up  in  level  payments  over 
a  maximum  of  15  years.  To  avoid  the  In- 
definite postponement  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  funding  standards,  the  committee 
bill  further  provides  that  not  more  than 
five  such  waivers  may  be  made  in  any 
15-year  period. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also 
recognizes  that  multiemployer  plans 
which  are  negotiated  as  a  result  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  may  in- 
volve different  considerations  m  regara 
to  funding  than  Individual  employer 
plans.  While  it  is  the  objective  of  the 
committee's  bill  to  require  adequate 
funding  for  multiemployer  plans  as  well 
as  for  individual  employer  plans,  the 
committee  is  aware  that  a  number  of 
multiemployer  plans  are  not  as  well 
funded  as  they  might  be  at  the  present 
time  and  that  the  application  of  the  new 
funding  standards  to  such  plans  without 
an  adequate  transition  period  might 
cause  hardship  and  be  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  the  employees  covered  by 
such  plans.  For  this  reason,  if  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  number  of  employers  con- 
tributing to  a  multiemployer  plan  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  they  would  experi- 
ence substantial  business  hardships  if 
they  were  required  to  amortize  past  serv- 
ice liabilities  and  experience  deficiencies 
over  the  periods  of  time  specified  by  the 
bill — 40  years  and  20  years,  respectively— 
and  if  this  requirement  would  be  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  plan  participants  In 
the  aggregate,  then  upon  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  these  plans  are  to  be  al- 
lowed an  additional  10  years  to  amortize 
such  costs. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  provide  variances  from  the 
minimum  funding  requirements  for  mul- 
tiemployer plans  where  he  finds  that  the 
application  of  these  requirements  would 
Increase  costs  to  the  extent  that  there 
would  be  a  substantial  risk  to  the  volun- 
tary continuation  of  the  plan,  impose 
unreasonable  administrative  burdens  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  plan  and 


be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants in  the  aggregate.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  such  variances  from 
the  funding  requirements  may  be  grant- 
ed are  identical  to  those  appljdng  to  vari- 
ances from  the  minimum  vesting  re- 
quirements described  above. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  gen- 
erally applicable  funding  standard, 
which  requires  past  service  liabilities  to 
be  amortized  in  level  payments  over  a 
specified  number  of  years,  will  generally 
provide  an  equitable  and  adequate  ap- 
proach to  funding  the  vast  majority  of 
plans.  However,  in  some  cases  where 
plans  have  very  substantial  vested  liabili- 
ties and  relatively  small  asset  values,  it 
appears  desirabe  to  require  the  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  to  be  amortized  more 
rapidly  than  under  the  generally  appli- 
cable funding  standard.  For  this  reason, 
your  committee  has  provided  a  second 
funding  standard,  based  on  accrued  un- 
funded vested  liabilities.  This  standard  is 
to  apply  in  lieu  of  the  generally  appli- 
cable funding  standard  If  it  results  In  a 
higher  annual  contribution.  Under  this 
standard,  the  accrued  vested  liabilities  of 
the  plan  and  the  value  of  Its  assets  are 
determined.  Where  the  formcx  exceeds 
the  latter,  the  contribution  for  that  year 
must  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  first  year's 
payment  under  a  level  annual  payment 
schedule  required  to  amortize  the  differ- 
ence in  20  years.  A  new  determination 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  this 
second  funding  standard  is  to  be  made  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  years.  It  is  con- 
templated that  this  funding  standard  will 
be  required  for  only  a  small  minority  of 
qualified  plans. 

In  general,  for  purposes  of  funding,  the 
value  of  the  plan's  assets  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable 
actuarial  method  of  valuation  which 
takes  fair  market  value  into  account 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
However,  to  permit  fixed  obligations, 
which  frequently  are  held  until  maturity, 
to  be  given  stable  values  for  funding  pur- 
poses, the  plan  administrator  Is  given 
the  option  of  determining  the  value  of  a 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
which  Is  not  in  default  as  to  principal  or 
interest,  on  an  amortized  basis. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
aware  that  the  actuarial  assumptions 
made  by  actuaries  hi  estimating  future 
pension  costs  are  crucial  to  the  applica- 
tion of  minimum  funding  standards  for 
pension  plans.  This  Is  because  In  estimat- 
ing such  pension  costs,  actuaries  must 
necessarily  make  actuarial  assumptions 
about  a  number  of  future  events,  such 

as  the  rate  of  return  on  Investments 

interest — employee  future  earnings,  and 
employee  mortality  and  turnover.  In  ad- 
dition, actuaries  must  also  choose  from 
a  number  of  funding  methods  to  cal- 
culate future  plan  UablUties.  As  a  result, 
the  amount  required  to  fund  any  given 
pension  plan  can  vary  significantly  ac- 
cording to  the  mix  of  these  actuarial 
assumptions  and  methods. 

Conceivably  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  secure  uniform  application  of  the  min- 
imum funding  standards  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  some 
other  authority  to  establish  the  specific 
actuarial  assumptions  and  methods  that 


could  be  used  by  pension  plans.  This 
would  involve,  for  example,  setting  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  interest  that  could  be  used  by 
certain  pension  plans  or  by  specifying 
certain  turnover  rates  for  specified  tjTpes 
of  firms.  However,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  that  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate procedure,  since  the  proper  actu- 
arial assumptions  may  differ  substan- 
tially between  industries,  among  firms, 
geographically,  and  over  time.  Further, 
in  estimating  plan  costs  each  actuarial 
assmnption  may  be  reasonable  over  a  sig- 
nificant range  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  proper  test  would  be  whether  all 
actuarial  assumptions  used  together 
are  reasonable.  These  considerations 
strongly  Indicate  that  any  attempt  to 
specify  actuarial  assumptions  and  fund- 
ing methods  for  pension  plans  would  in 
effect  place  these  plans  in  a  straitjacket 
so  far  as  estimating  costs  is  concerned, 
and  would  be  likely  to  result  in  cost  esti- 
mates that  are  not  reasonable. 

However,    your    committee's    bill    re- 
quires the  actuarial  assumptions  of  each 
plan  to  be  certified  by  an  actuary  every 
3  years,  or  more  frequently  if  required  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  These  cer- 
tifications will  be  reported  to  the  Serv- 
ice. Moreover,  in  order  to  insure  that 
such  certification  will  be  made  by  com- 
petent actuaries,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  es- 
tabli.'ih  qualifications  for  actuaries  and  is 
to  certify  for  practice  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  persons  who  meet 
these  standards.   In  the   case  of  Indi- 
viduals applying  for  enrollment  as  actu- 
aries before  January  1,  1976.  the  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary-  shall  include  a  requirement  for 
an  appropriate  period  of  responsible  ac- 
tuarial experience  or  of  responsible  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  pension 
plans.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
also  to  review  the  actuarial  assumptions 
used  by  particular  plans  and  an  advisory 
board  of  actuaries  is  to  be  established  to 
assist  him  in  setting  up  general  stand- 
ards as  to  reasonableness  of  assumptions. 
The  bill  also  provides  new  and  more 
effective  penalties  where  employers  fall 
to  meet  the  funding  standards.  In  the 
past,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  en- 
force the  relatively  weak  funding  stand- 
ards existing  under  present  law  by  pro- 
viding for  immediate  vesting  of  the  em- 
ployees' rights,  to  the  extent  funded,  un- 
der plans  which  do  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards.   This    procedure,    however,    has 
proved  to  be  defective  since  It  does  not 
directly  penahze  those  responsible  for 
the  underfunding.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  places  the  obligation  for  funding  and 
the  penalty  for  underfunding  on  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  belongs— namely,  the 
employer. 

This  is  achieved  by  Imposing  an  excise 
tax  where  the  employer  fails  to  meet  the 
funding  standards,  which  starts  out  at  a 
relatively  modest  level  and  increases 
sharply  where  there  is  continued  failure 
to  make  the  indicated  contributions. 
More  specifically,  if  an  employer  fails  to 
contribute  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the 
new  funding  requirements,  he  will  be 
subject  to  a  nondeductible  excise  tax  of  5 
percent  per  year  on  the  amount  of  the 
underfunding  for  any  year.  If  the  em- 
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ployer  fails  to  make  up  the  underf unding 
by  90  days  after  original  notification  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service — but  with 
the  Service  in  a  position  to  grant  exten- 
sions of  time — then  the  employer  is  sub- 
ject to  a  second  level  excise  tax  amoimt- 
ing  to  100  percent  of  the  underfunding. 
This  determination  by  the  Service  is  ap- 
(>ealable  to  the  tax  court  and  no  assess- 
ment may  be  made  until  after  the  end 
of  the  litigation.  Since  the  employer  re- 
mains liable  for  the  contributions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  fimding  standards  even 
after  the  payment  of  the  excise  taxes,  it  is 
anticipated  that  few,  if  any,  employers 
will  willfully  violate  these  standards. 

For  plans  adopted  after  January  1. 
1974,  which  will  have  been  adopted  with 
knowledge  of  the  new  requirement,  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  funding  re- 
quirements is  the  first  plan  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment.  For 
plans  in  existence  on  January  1.  1974, 
which  are  not  maintained  pursuant  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  the 
effective  date  of  the  minimum  funding 
standards  is  deferred  to  plan  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1975.  And  for 
plans  which  are  maintained  piu^uant  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  the 
minimum  funding  requirements  take 
effect  for  plan  years  beginning  after  the 
expiration  of  the  latest  agreement;  if 
this  is  after  December  31,  1975.  or  after 
December  31.  1980,  whichever  is  earlier. 
Other  provisions  to  protect  covered 
employees  and  their  beneficiaries — in  ad- 
dition to  the  minimum  participation, 
vesting  and  funding  standards  provided 
in  the  bill,  your  committee  has  adopted  a 
number  of  specific  provisions  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  and  beneficiaries 
under  qualified  plans. 

Qualified  plans  that  provide  armuities 
must  pay  benefits  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
and  survivor  annuity,  giving  the  sur- 
viving spouse  an  annuity  equal  to  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  annuity  paid  during 
the  joint  lives,  unless  the  participant 
elects  in  writing  before  the  annuity 
starting  date  not  to  take  a  joint  and 
survivor  annuity. 

Qualified  plans  must  provide  that  re- 
tirement benefits  may  not  be  assigned  or 
alienated,  except  for  volunta  v  and  rev- 
ocable assignments  of  not  moie  than  10 
percent  of  the  benefits. 

Provision  is  made  to  prevp.it  mergers 
or  consolidation  of  plans  from  reducing 
the  rights  of  participants.  This  is 
achieved  by  specifying  that  Immediately 
after  the  merger  each  participant  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  benefit  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  Immediately 
before  the  merger  had  the  plan  been 
terminated. 

Protection  is  given  to  retired  individ- 
uals who  are  separated  from  the  service 
of  the  employer  against  reductions  In 
private  plan  benefits  when  social  secu- 
rity benefit  levels  Increase.  In  general, 
under  present  integration  procedures! 
social  security  benefits  attributable  to 
employer  contributions  are  treated  as 
though  they  were  part  of  the  private 
plan.  As  a  result  when  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits  increases,  some  inte- 
grated plans  have  reduced  the  amount  of 


the  retirement  benefits  that  they  provide 
for  covered  employees. 

Present  law  under  administrative  prac- 
tice provides  that  qualified  plans  may 
not  use  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fit levels  to  reduce  the  benefits  that  they 
pay  where  the  employees  concerned  are 
retired  and  are  already  receiving  Inte- 
grated plan  benefits.  The  biU  codifies  this 
treatment  for  retired  persons.  It  also 
extends  the  prohibition  against  reduc- 
ing plan  benefits  where  social  security 
benefit  levels  are  Increased  to  cases 
where  the  Individuals  concerned  are 
separated  from  service  prior  to  retire- 
ment and  have  deferred  nonforfeitable 
rights  to  plan  benefits.  This  provision  is 
effective  for  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  which  take  place  after  the  date 
of  enactment  or  on  the  date  of  the  first 
receipt  of  plan  benefits  or  the  date  of 
separation  from  service — whichever  is 
applicable— if  that  date  Is  later. 

These  changes  do  not  affect  the  ability 
of  plans  to  use  the  Integration  procedures 
to  reduce  the  benefits  that  they  pay  to 
individuals  who  are  currently  covered 
when  social  security  benefits  are  liberal- 
ized. Your  committee,  however,  believes 
that  such  practices  raise  important 
issues.  On  the  one  hand,  the  objective  of 
the  Congress  in  increasing  social  security 
benefits  might  be  considered  to  be  frus- 
trated to  the  extent  that  individuals  with 
low  and  moderate  incomes  have  their 
private  retirement  benefits  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  integration  procedures.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  committee  is  very 
much  aware  that  many  present  plans 
are  fully  or  partly  integrated  and  that 
elimination  of  the  integration  procedures 
could  substantially  increase  the  cost  of 
financing  private  plans.  Employees,  as  a 
whole,  might  be  injured  rather  than 
aided  if  such  cost  increases  resulted  in 
slowing  down  the  rata  of  growth  of  pri- 
vate retirement  plans. 

In  view  of  the  serious  issues  involved  in 
the  integration  of  private  plans  with  the 
social  security  system,  your  committee 
believes  that  it  Is  desirable  to  postpone 
riction  on  this  issue  pending  further  study 
of  this  problem.  More  specifically,  ycur 
committee  plans  to  consider  this  overall 
problem  again  at  the  earliest  opportun- 
ity, possibly  in  connection  with  future 
tax  reform  or  social  security  legislation. 
However,  your  committee  believes  that  no 
further  inteeration  of  social  security  and 
pension  benefits  should  be  allowed  under 
any  further  regulations  issued  bv  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  least  until 
June  30. 1975. 

Portability.— In  view  of  the  fact  that 
ours  is  a  highly  mobile  economy,  char- 
."<;terized  by  high  employee  turnover 
rates,  various  proposals  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  system  for  the  portability 
of  vested  rights  to  benefits  from  one 
plan  to  another  when  an  employee 
changes  jobs. 

While  the  complete  portability  of 
vested  rights  to  benefits  from  one  pension 
fund  to  another  Is  hard  to  achieve  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  basic  differences 
In  private  pension  plans,  your  commit- 
tee's bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  will  achieve  much  of  the  advantage 
of  portabUlty.  Under  present  law,  when 
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an  employee  changes  jobs,  it  Is  already 
possible  for  funds  representing  his  vested 
rights  to  benefits  under  his  old  employer's 
plan  to  be  transferred  to  the  retirement 
plan  of  his  new  employer  without  pay- 
ment of  tax  on  an  optional  basis — that 
is,  if  the  employee  and  the  administrators 
of  the  plans  involved  agree  to  the  trans- 
fer. Your  committee's  bill  adds  another 
way  In  which  Individuals  can  transfer 
their  retirement  funds  on  a  tax-free 
basis  to  a  tax-exempt  retirement  accoimt. 
It  allows  them  to  establish  a  new  type  of 
accoimt  called  a  "rollover  account." 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  individuals 
wUl  have  the  right  to  roU  over  into  Indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  without  pay- 
ment of  current  tax,  complete  distribu- 
tions of  funds  financed  by  employers 
under  qualified  plans.  H.R.  10  plans,  as 
well  as  funds  from  Individual  retirement 
accounts,  provided  that  the  transfer  Into 
the  new  account  is  made  within  60  days 
of  the  withdrawals  of  the  funds  from  the 
old  plans. 

Provision  also  is  made  to  supply  ade- 
quate information  to  plan  participants 
regarding  their  vested  rights  to  retire- 
ment benefits  so  that  they  will  not  neglect 
to  claim  these  benefits  when  they  become 
eligible  to  receive  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion, plan  administrators  are  required 
to  furnish  each  separated  employee  who 
has  vested  rights  an  individual  statement 
showing  the  nature,  amount  and  form 
of  the  deferred  vested  benefit  to  which 
he  Is  entitled. 

Also,  In  order  to  insure  that  em- 
ployees wUl  be  fully  alerted  to  their 
retirement  benefits,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  will  keep  records 
regarding  the  vested  rights  of  sepa- 
rated employees  under  single  employer 
plans.  Annual  information  pertaining  to 
such  vested  rights  will  be  forwarded  by 
plan  administrators  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  will  then  furnish  this  in- 
formation regarding  vested  rights  to  in- 
dividuals both  on  request  and  at  the  same 
time  that  official  information  is  supplied 
to  the  employee  or  his  beneficiary  regard- 
ing social  security  benefits. 

Because  the  furnishing  of  such  Infor- 
mation involves  considerably  more  dif- 
ficulties for  multi-employer  plans  than 
for  smgle-employer  plans,  the  bill  does 
not  require  multi-employer  plans  to  sup- 
ply individual  statements  regarding 
vested  rights  to  separated  employees;  nor 
does  it  require  multi- employer  plans  to 
file  information  showing  the  vested 
rights  of  separated  employees.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  may  prescribe 
regulations  rpQuiring  multi-employer 
plans  to  submit  such  information,  to  the 
extent  it  is  found  feasible. 

Plan  tenninatlon  insurance.— Al- 
though the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
regards  the  development  of  an  adequate 
program  of  plan  termination  Insurance 
as  essential  to  protect  the  rights  of 
covered  employees,  title  II  of  the  bill. 
which  It  developed,  makes  no  provision 
for  such  plan  termination  Insurance. 
This  Is  because  provision  for  plan  termi- 
nation hisurance  Is  made  in  Title  I  of  the 
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bill  which  was  prepared  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Fiduciary  requirements.— Title  I  of  the 
bill  makes  no  change  in  the  rules  re- 
lating to  fiduciaries  of  qualified  retire- 
ment plans.  As.  with  plan  termination 
insurance,  this  Is  not  because  your  com- 
mittee regards  this  matter  as  unimpor- 
tant but  rather  because  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  was  prepared  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  contains 
provisions  providing  for  additional  niles 
regarding  fiduciary  requirements. 

Enforcement.— Title  II  of  the  bill  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  tax  laws  in  order  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  new  require- 
ments that  It  imposes  on  pension  plans. 
Plans,  for  example,  are  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  coverage,  vesting,  and 
funding  standards  In  order  to  qualify  for 
favored  tax  treatment  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  addition,  excise 
taxes  are  imposed  for  failure  to  meet  the 
funding  standards.  As  a  result,  these 
substantive  pension  provisions  would  be 
administered  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
lieves that  primary-  rehance  on  the  tax 
laws  represents  the  best  means  for  en- 
forcing the  new  Improved  standards  im- 
posed by  the  bill.  Historically,  the  sub- 
stantive requirements  regarding  nondis- 
crimination, which  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  pension  plans  will  benefit  the 
rank  and  file  of  employees,  have  been  en- 
forced tlu-ough  the  tax  laws  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  As  a  result,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  already  required  to  ex- 
amine the  coverage  of  the  retirement 
plans  and  their  contributions  and  bene- 
fits as  well  as  funding  and  vesting  prac- 
tices in  order  to  determine  that  the  plaris 
operate  so  as  to  conform  to  these  non- 
discrimination requirements.  Also,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  adminis- 
tered the  fiduciary  standards  embodied 
In  the  prohibited  transactions  provisions 
since  1954. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  generally 
done  an  efficient  job  in  administermg  the 
pension  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  The  verj-  extensive  experience 
that  the  Service  has  acquired  in  its  many- 
years  of  dealing  with  these  related  pen- 
sion matters  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
assistance  to  it  in  administering  the  new 
requirements  imposed  by  the  committee 
bill. 

However,  because  the  bill  increases  the 
administrative  job  of  the  Service  in  this 
respect,  your  committee  believes  that  it 
is  desirable  to  add  to  its  administrative 
capability  for  handling  pension  matters. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  of  a  separate  office 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  deal  primarily  with 
pension  plans  and  other  organizations 
exempt  under  section  501(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  including  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. In  order  to  fund  this  new  office,  the 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  at  the 
rate  of  $70  million  per  year  for  such  ad- 
ministrative activities.  It  is  Intended  that 
the   Internal   Revenue   Service   obtain 


from  all  appropriate  pension  administra- 
tion sources  annual  statistical  data  to  in- 
dicate the  operations  of  the  private  re- 
tirement system  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluations  and  public  Information. 

In  addition  to  providing  additional  op- 
portunities for  redress  In  case  of  disa- 
greement with  the  decisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  pension  mat- 
ters, both  employees  and  employers  vrtll 
be  allowed  to  appeal  determination  let- 
ters issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  the  Tax  Court  after  exhaust- 
ing their  remedies  imder  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

Equalizing  tax  treatment:  In  gen- 
eral.— Another  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  more  rational  and  equitable  tax 
treatment  under  retirement  plans. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is 
need  on  equity  grounds  to  grant  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  covered  by  any  kind 
of  qualified  pension  plan  some  of  the  tax 
advantages  associated  with  such  plans  by 
providing  them  with  a  limited  tax  deduc- 
tion for  their  retirement  savings. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  justification 
for  the  present  widely  disparate  treat- 
ment which  places  no  specific  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  deductible  retirement 
plan  contributions  for  corporate  em- 
ployees and  at  the  same  time  limits  the 
deductible  contributions  to  pension  plans 
on  behalf  of  the  self-employed  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  of  earned  income  or 
$2,500  a  year. 

This  unjustifiable  difference  In  treat- 
ment has  resulted  in  unduly  large  tax 
advantages  for  certain  corporate  em- 
ployees :  it  also  discriminates  against  the 
self-employed  and  has  had  the  undesir- 
able result  of  encouraging  large  numbers 
of  self-employed  people  to  incorporate 
merely  to  secure  the  larger  tax  advant- 
ages available  with  respect  to  corporate 
retirement  plans.  This  includes  large 
numbers  of  professional  people  who  tc 
now  permitted  by  all  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  incorporate. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
committee  has  provided  the  following 
three  changes  which  shovdd  be  regarded 
as  one  package  in  the  sense  that  the 
adoption  of  all  three  changes  are  needed 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  improve  the 
tax  laws  in  regard  to  pension  plans. 

Equalizing  tax  treatment;  individual 
retirement  plans. — The  bill  allows  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  receiving  the  ad- 
vantages of  current  coverage  under  qual- 
ified retirement  plans  to  take  deductions 
for  annual  contributions  to  a  new  fp?  of 
individual  retirement  plan,  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  earned  income  or  $1,500.  which- 
ever Is  less. 

These  retirement  plans  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  employees  who  are  not  active 
participants  in  a  qualified  retirement 
plan,  in  a  governmental  pension  plan  or 
In  an  aimuity  plan  established  by  a  tax- 
ex.^rapt  or  public  educational  institution 
under  section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Self-employed  individuals 
who  are  not  covered  by  qualified  retire- 
ment plans— H.R.  10  plans — are  also  eli- 
gible to  astablish  individual  retirement 
plans  for  themselves. 

The  employer  of  any  Individual  who 
establishes  a  personal  retirement  plan 


will  be  allowed  to  make  tax  deductible 
contributions  to  that  individual  retire- 
ment account  on  behalf  of  the  employee 
which  will  not  be  currently  taxable  to 
the  employee  so  long  as  the  sum  of  the 
employee's  own  deductible  contribution 
and  the  employer's  contribution  do  not 
exceed  the  allowable  20  percent  of  com- 
pensation— $1,500  annual  limit.  Unions 
may  also  establish  individual  retirement 
accounts  for  their  members. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  widespread 
use  of  such  individual  retirement  plans, 
your  committee  has  provided  that  the 
contributions  to  such  plans  can  be  in- 
vested in  a  wide  range  of  Investments, 
including  special  government  retirement 
bonds  which  would  be  issued  for  this 
purpose,  annuity  contracts  sold  by  In- 
surance companies,  mutual  funds,  cor- 
porate securities,  banks  and  credit 
unions. 

The  earnings  on  the  amounts  put  aside 
in  the  individual  retirement  accounts  are 
to  remain  free  of  tax  until  they  are  dis- 
tributed. Distributions  from  the  individ- 
ual retirement  savings  plans  are  to  be 
taxable  when  received  by  the  employee, 
generally  upon  retirement  or  upon  death 
or  disability.  However,  since  the  individ- 
ual's  incomes  will  generally  be  relatively 
low  when  they  receive  such  distributions, 
the  latter  will  ordinarily  be  taxed  at  rela- 
tively low  rates.  Individuals  will  also  en- 
joy tax  savings  from  being  able  to  defer 
paj-ment  of  tax  on  the  earnings  of  the 
retirement  funds  during  the  time  they 
are  retained  in  the  tax-free  plans. 

Since  the  objective  of  the  new  pro- 
vision is  to  encourage  adequate  provision 
for  retirement  needs,  withdrawal  of  the 
retirement  savings  prior  to  age  59 y2  will 
result  in  a  penalty  tax  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  premature  distribu- 
tion. However,  early  withdrawals  are  per- 
mitted without  penalty  where  the  tax- 
payer becomes  disabled.  In  addition,  to 
prevent  the  Individual  retirement  sav- 
ings plans  from  being  used  to  postpone 
tax  indefinitely,  the  retirement  savings 
must  either  be  distributed  by  the  time  the 
individual  reaches  age  70  V2  or  distributed 
over  the  lives  or  life  expectancy  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  spouse  beginning  no 
later  than  age  70 '2 . 

Your  committee  anticipates  that  by 
encouraging  employers  to  make  modest 
contributions  initially  for  the  retirement 
needs  of  their  employees,  such  individual 
retirement  plans  will  lead  eventually  to 
the  establishment  of  a  significant  nmn- 
ber  of  new  qualified  retirement  plans  by 
employers.  An  employer  who  believes  he 
caimot  afford  the  entire  cost  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  can  start  by  contributing 
small  amounts  for  employee  individual 
retirement  accounts,  can  increase  his 
contributions  over  the  years — if  it  does 
not  excerd  the  20  percent-$1.500  annual 
limits  per  participant — and  then  can 
subsequently  convert  to  an  employer- 
financed  qualified  plan.  The  provisions 
allowing  individuals  to  deduct  contribu- 
tions within  the  specified  limits  to  indi- 
vidual retirement  plans  generally  take 
effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973. 

Equalizing  tax  treatment;  increasing 
deductions  for  H.R.  10  plans. — Your 
committee's    bill    grants   self-employed 
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people  tax  treatment  with  respect  to  re- 
tirement plans — HJl.  10  plans — which  is 
more  nearly  comparable  to  Uiat  now 
accorded  to  corporate  employees  under 
qualified  retirement  plans.  This  is 
achieved  by  increasing  the  maximum  de- 
ductible contributions  a  self-employed 
individual  is  allowed  to  make  on  his  own 
behalf  to  a  qualified  plan  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  10  percent  of  earned  income 
up  to  $2,500  a  year  to  15  percent  of 
earned  income  up  to  $7,500  a  year.  For 
HJl.  10  plans  which  are  of  the  defined 
benefit  type,  provision  is  made  for  apply- 
ing comparable  limitations  on  the  bene- 
fits that  may  be  paid  to  self-employed 
individuals  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretarj*  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate. 

In  keeping  with  the  major  objective  of 
securing  more  uniform  tax  treatment  of 
self-employed  people  and  corporate  In- 
dividuals under  qualified  retirement 
plans,  contributions  or  benefits  for  self- 
employed  people  imder  qualified  plans 
are  also  made  subject  to  the  same  overall 
limitations  that  ai"e  placed  on  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  regular  employees 
under  qualified  plans. 

Your  committee  has  also  made  pro- 
vision to  allow  self-employed  individ- 
uals, ••  hose  earned  income  fluctuates 
sharply,  declining  to  low  levels  in  some 
years,  to  continue  to  set  aside  a  specified 
minimum  amount  regularly  for  retire- 
ment imder  an  H.R.  10  plan.  This  is 
achieved  by  permitting  a  self-employed 
individual  to  deduct  contributions  to 
such  plans  amounting  to  $750  or  100 
percent  of  their  earned  income,  which- 
ever is  less,  even  though  these  amounts 
are  in  excess  of  the  regular  deduction 
limits. 

The  new  more  liberal  limitations  on 
contributions  or  benefits  for  5:elf-em- 
ployed  people  under  qualified  plans  are 
also  to  apply  to  shareholder  employees  of 
subchapter  S  corporations — small  busi- 
ness corporations — who  are  generally 
subject  to  the  same  lim.itations  as  self- 
employed  people  under  qualified  plans. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  contribu- 
tions of  up  to  the  lesser  of  15  percent  of 
earned  income  or  $7.5C0  a  year  may  be 
made  under  qualified  defined  contribu- 
tion plans  on  behalf  of  such  shareholder 
employees  without  giving  rise  to  current 
tax  for  them. 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  to  In- 
sure that  self-employed  individuals  who 
wish  to  utilize  the  full  maximum  tax 
allowance  for  their  own  contributions 
will  also  provide  significant  pension  con- 
tributions for  their  regular  employees 
who  are  covered  by  the  pension  plan. 
This  is  achieved  by  allowing  self- 
employed  people  to  coimt  no  more  than 
$100,000  of  their  earned  income  in  com- 
puting pension  contributions  or  benefits 
for  themselves.  This  prevents  a  self- 
employed  Individual  with  an  extremely 
large  Income  from  achieving  the  $7,500 
maxImuTn  annual  deduction  for  his  own 
pension  contribution  through  the  use  of 
a  low  contribution  rate  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  his  employees  since  the 
pension  contributions  on  their  behalf  are 
computed  using  the  same  contribution 
rate.  For  example,  a  self-employed  in- 
dividual who  counts  hlB  first  $100,000  of 


earned  income  for  tiiis  purpose,  must 
contribute  to  the  plan  at  least  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  wages  of  his  covered  em- 
ployees in  order  to  be  permitted  a  de- 
ductible contribution  of  $7,500  on  his 
own  behalf. 

Finally,  your  comnlittee  adopted  pro- 
visions to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
H.R.  10  plans  in  aclileving  their  retire- 
ment objectives  and  preventing  abuses 
in  the  operation  of  such  plans.  Present 
law  disqualifies  the  plan  if  willful  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  the  allowable 
limits  are  made  on  behalf  of  owner- 
employees  since  such  excess  contribu- 
tions unduly  buOd  up  their  tax-free  ac- 
cumulations in  the  plan.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  an  adequate 
remedy  since  disqualification  of  the  plan 
for  excess  contributions  on  behalf  of 
owner-employees  penalizes  the  regular 
employees  who  are  not  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  excess  contributions. 
For  this  reason,  instead  of  disqualifying 
the  plan,  where  excess  contributions  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  self-employed 
individuals,  the  bill  adopts  a  new  more 
effective  penalty;  namely,  a  tax  on  the 
employer,  amountins  to  6  percent  a  year 
on  the  amount  of  the  excess  contribu- 
tion. In  addition,  to  di-scourage  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  the  H.R.  10  funds 
by  owner-employees  prior  to  retirement 
age,  withdrawals  before  such  individuals 
attain  the  age  of  59 'J,  except  in  case  of 
disability,  are  subject  to  an  additional  tax 
amounting  to  10  percent  of  such  pre- 
mature contribution.^. 

The  new  more  liberal  limits  in  regard 
to  contributions  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed people  under  H.R.  10  plans  are 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginniiig 
after  December  31,  1973.  However,  the 
new  limits  on  benefits  under  defined 
H.R.  10  benefit  plans,  uhich  are  designed 
to  secure  comparability  with  the  limita- 
tions applying  to  H.R.  10  plans  of  the 
defined  contribution  type,  the  6-percent 
tax  on  excess  contributions  for  self- 
employed  individuals,  and  the  10-percent 
tax  on  premature  withdrawals  by  owner- 
employees  are  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1975. 

Overall  limitations  on  contributions 
and  benefits  for  employees  imder 
plans. — In  view  of  the  vital  role  that  the 
favorable  tax  treatment  accorded  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  plays  in 
stimulating  the  growtii  and  development 
of  nondiscriminatory  retirement  plans, 
your  committee  believes  that  it  Ls  essen- 
tial to  continue  this  treatment.  In  fact, 
as  noted  above,  the  bill  adopted  by  your 
committee  extends  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  more  generally  by  increasing 
the  allowable  deductible  contributions  of 
self-employed  people  under  H.R.  10  plans 
and  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  limited  retirement  savings  plans  for 
individuals  who  are  not  covered  by  quali- 
fied retirement  plans 

However,  after  careful  consideration, 
your  committee  has  concluded  that  It  is 
not  In  the  public  interest  to  make  the 
substantial  favored  tax  treatment  asso- 
ciated with  qualified  retirement  plans 
available  without  any  specific  limitation 
as  to  the  size  of  the  contributions  or  the 
amount  of  benefits  that  can  be  provided 
under  such  plans.  Tlie  fact  that  present 


law  does  not  provide  such  specific  limita- 
tions has  made  it  possible  for  extremely 
large  contributions  and  benefits  to  be 
made  under  qualified  plans  for  some 
highly  paid  individuals.  While  there  is, 
of  course,  no  objection  to  lai-ge  retire- 
ment benefits  in  themselves,  your  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
finance  extremely  large  benefits  in  part 
at  public  expense  through  the  use  of  the 
special  tax  treatment.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  specific  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  contributions  or  benefits 
that  may  be  made  under  qualified  plans 
on  behalf  of  higlily  paid  employees  dis- 
criminates against  the  self-employed 
whose  contributions  or  benefits  imder 
H.R.  10  plans  are  limited  by  law.  For 
this  reason,  your  committee  has  provided 
specific  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
contributions  and  benefits  that  can  be 
provided  for  any  one  Individual  under  a 
qualified  plan.  These  limitations,  which 
apply  to  both  employees  and  self-em- 
ployed people  under  qualified  plans,  have 
been  designed  to  avoid  abuse  of  the  fa- 
vored tax  treatment  to  finance  extremely 
large  pensions.  However,  the  limitations 
are  generous  enough  to  permit  substan- 
tial retirement  benefits  which  are  ade- 
quate judged  from  any  reasonable 
standard. 

Under  defined  contribution  plans — 
money-purchase  pension  plans  and 
profit-sharing  plans — the  sum  of  the  em- 
ployer's contributions  for  the  employee, 
a  specified  portion  of  the  employee's 
own  contributions,  and  any  forfeitures 
allocated  to  the  employee  carmot  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  employee's  compensa- 
tion or  $25,000,  whichever  is  less.  These 
limits  would  also  apply  to  contributions 
made  to  qualified  plans  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations under  section  403(b). 

Your  committee  decided  to  take  em- 
ployee contributions  to  qualified  plans 
into  account  for  purposes  of  this  contri- 
bution limit  because  the  employee  gets 
a  tax  advantage  from  the  fact  that  the 
earnings  on  his  contributions  remain  free 
of  tax  so  long  as  they  are  kept  In  the 
plan,  thus  permitting  a  tax-free  buildup 
of  funds.  However,  unlike  employer  con- 
tributions under  qualified  plans,  em- 
ployee contributions  are  made  out  of 
taxed  income.  For  this  reason,  for  pur- 
poses of  counting  employee  contribu- 
tions for  purposes  of  the  25  percent  and 
$25,000  annual  limits  on  contributions  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  under  a  defined 
contribution  plan,  there  is  to  be  excluded 
the  greater  of  (a)  employee  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  6  percent  of  compen- 
sation or  fb)  one-half  of  the  employee's 
contributions. 

For  plans  which  provide  defined  bene- 
fits, your  committee  has  phrased  the 
limit  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  annual 
benefits  that  may  be  paid  to  a  partici- 
pant. More  specifically,  the  annual  bene- 
fit paid  under  such  plans  cannot  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  participant's  average 
compensation  for  his  highest  3  years  of 
earnings,  regardless  of  the  age  at  which 
the  benefits  start,  or  $75,000  beginning 
at  age  55  or  later,  whichever  Is  less. 
Where  the  armual  benefit  starts  before 
age  55,  the  $75,000  annual  limit  on  bene- 
fits is  adjusted  downward  actuarially. 
However,  to  avoid  any  possible  adverse 
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effect  on  individuals  with  relatively  mod- 
est retirement  benefits,  this  benefit 
limitation  is  not  to  apply  to  retirement 
benefits  which  do  not  exceed  $10,000  for 
the  plan  year  or  for  any  prior  plan  year. 
This  exception  from  the  benefit  limita- 
tion is  available  only  where  the  employer 
has  not  at  any  time  maintained  a  defined 
contribution  plan  in  which  the  partici- 
pant was  covered. 

While  any  specific  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  benefits  under  qualified  plans 
is  necessarily  a  matter  of  judgment,  your 
committee  believes  that  the  annual  limi- 
tation of  $75,000  at  age  55  or  later 
achieves  a  reasonable  balance  in  view 
of  the  considerations  involved.  Benefits 
starting  at  any  age  are  allowed  to 
amount  to  as  much  as  100  percent  of 
average  pay  during  the  high  3  years  of 
earnings  after  study  disclosed  that  any 
lower  percentage  limit  would  adversely 
affect  individuals  with  relatively  modest 
earnings  who  are  covered  under  generous 
plans.  Your  committee  beUeves  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  discourage  liberal 
benefits  for  such  individuals. 

As  noted  above,  the  $75,000  annual 
limit  is  applied  to  a  benefit  financed  by 
the  employer  which  is  payable  in  the 
form  of  a  straight  life  annuity  beginning 
at  age  55.  Correspondingly,  higher  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  to  the  extent  ttiat  they 
are  financed  by  employee  contributions. 
No  actuarial  adjustment  is  required  to 
be  made  in  the  maximum  annual  limit  on 
benefits  under  defined  benefit  plans 
where  ancillary  benefits  which  are  not 
related  to  retirement  are  provided.  For 
example,  no  downward  actuarial  adjust- 
ment in  the  limit  is  to  be  required  for 
disability  benefits  before  normal  retire- 
ment age.  In  addition,  no  downward  ad- 
justment is  to  be  made  for  a  normal  joint 
and  survivor  feature. 

Moreover,  to  prevent  abuse,  the  full 
maximum  benefit  may  be  paid  only  to 
individuals  who  have  10  years  or  more  of 
service.  Where  an  individual  has  served 
for  less  than  10  years,  the  maximum 
permissible  benefit  is  reduced  propor- 
tionately. 

The  contribution  and  benefit  limits  are 
applied  in  a  way  which  prevents  any  in- 
dividual from  securing  higher  limits  for 
himself  merely  because  he  is  covered  by 
several  retirement  plans  financed  by  the 
same  employer.  For  purposes  of  applying 
these  limits,  all  defined  contribution 
plans  estabUshed  by  an  employer  are 
combined  and  treated  as  one  defined 
contribution  plan,  and  all  defined  benefit 
plans  established  by  an  employer  are 
combined  and  treated  as  one  defined 
benefit  plan. 

Also,  if  an  individual  is  covered  by 
both  a  defined  contribution  plan  and  a 
defined  benefit  plan  established  by  his 
employer,  then  an  overall  limit  is  applied 
to  coordinate  the  two  limits  discussed 
above.  In  this  case,  the  sum  of  one,  the 
percentage  utilization  of  the  maximum 
limit  under  the  defined  benefit  plan  and 
two,  the  percentage  utilization  of  the 
maximum  limit  imder  the  defined  con- 
tribution plan  cannot  exceed  140  percent. 
For  example,  if,  under  the  defined  bene- 
fit plan,  the  employee  Is  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  $75,000  a  year — using  up  100  per- 
cent of  the  defined  benefits  limit — th«i 


the  maximum  additions  to  his  defined 
contributions  plan  may  not  exceed  40 
percent  of  what  would  otherwise  be  his 
defined  contributions  limit.  Put  another 
way,  this  overall  limit,  if  both  types  of 
plans  are  used  equally,  may  be  satisfied 
by  using  up  70  percent  of  the  limits  ap- 
plicable to  each  type  of  plan. 

The  rule  described  above  is  not  In- 
tended to  require  the  aggregation  of  sec- 
tion 403(b)  plans  which  the  participant 
did  not  control  with  qualified  plsms  which 
the  participant  did  not  control.  For  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  who  Is  covered  by  a  sec- 
tion 403(b)  plan  as  well  as  by  a  qualified 
State  or  local  government  plan  which 
he  did  not  control  would  not  be  forced 
to  aggregate  his  contributions  and  bene- 
fits under  the  two  plans. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
maintaining  the  real  value  of  retirement 
benefits,  the  bill  instructs  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  through  regulations,  to 
make  annual  adjustments  to  the  allow- 
able limits  to  take  account  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  Includes  ad- 
justments in  the  $75,000  annual  limit  to 
benefits  paid  by  defined  benefit  plEms, 
the  $25,000  limit  to  contributions  under 
defined  contribution  plans  and.  to  the 
case  of  a  participant  who  was  separated 
from  service  with  the  firm,  the  amount 
of  his  average  earnings  to  his  highest 
compensated  3  consecutive  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Your  committee  has  provided  adequate 
time  for  adjustment  to  the  new  limits 
on  benefits  and  contributions  under  re- 
tirement plans.  In  genersd,  these  Umlts 
apply  to  contributions  made  or  benefits 
accrued  In  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  However,  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  rules,  an  active  partici- 
pant in  a  deftoed  benefit  plan  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1973,  will  be  permitted  to  receive 
an  annual  benefit,  based  on  his  annual 
rate  of  compensation  on  that  date  and 
the  plan  provisions  in  effect  on  that  date, 
which  exceeds  $75,000  a  year,  provided 
the  benefit  does  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
his  annual  compensation  on  October  2, 
1973.  Where  this  "grandfather"  treat- 
ment Is  utilized,  the  cost-of-Uvtag  ad- 
justments In  the  limits,  described  above, 
are  not  available. 

Finally,  because  the  obiectlve  of  the 
limits  on  contributions  and  benefits  Is  to 
keep  the  tax  advantages  associated  with 
qualified  plans  within  reasonable  bounds 
and  not  to  restrict  the  amount  of  retire- 
ment benefits  that  may  be  paid  to  todl- 
viduals  under  other  arrangements,  the 
bill  specifically  indicates  that  nothing  in 
the  provisions  relating  to  such  limits  'or 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  re- 
late to  minimum  funding  standards^  is 
to  be  construed  to  require  the  disqu-^li- 
fication  of  any  plan  solely  becau.se  addi- 
tional benefits  are  provided  to  the  em- 
ployee under  nonqualified  portions  of 
the  plans. 

Lump-sum  distributions  under  quali- 
fied plans.— Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  lump-sum  distributions  made  by 
qualified  pension  plans  were  generally 
taxed  as  long-term  capital  gains.  Such 
capital  gains  treatment,  however,  had 
the  disadvantage  of  allowing  employees 
to  receive  substantial  amounts  of  de- 
ferred  compensation   to   the   form   of 


lump-sum  pension  distributions  at  more 
favorable  tax  rates  than  other  compen- 
sation received  currently.  The  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  sought  to  ameliorate  this 
problem  by  providing  that  any  part  of 
such  lump-sum  distributions  which  rep- 
resented employer  contributions  accrued 
in  plan  years  begirming  after  1969  was 
to  be  taxed  as  ordmary  tocome  rather 
than  as  capita}  gains.  In  addition,  the 
1969  act  provided  a  special  7-year  aver- 
aging procedure  for  the  portion  of  the 
lump-sum  distribution  taxed  as  ordinarj' 
income. 

However,  while  the  1969  provisions 
were  totended  to  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  for  such  lump-simi  pension 
distributions,  they  have  not  achieved 
their  purpose.  The  Treasury  has  had 
great  difiBculty  in  providing  regulations 
to  carrj'  out  this  provision.  Problems 
have  arisen  both  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  ordinarj'  income  element 
of  a  distribution  and  in  determining  the 
precise  amount  of  tax  imposed  on  ac- 
count of  the  "ordinary  income"  element. 
Moreover,  m  practice  the  new  proposed 
regulations  have  proved  to  be  verj-  com- 
plex and  it  is  frequently  maintained  that 
individuals  receiving  lump-sum  distribu- 
tions have  been  unable  to  compute  their 
taxes  and  that  accountants  and  tax  law- 
yers have  been  refusing  to  attempt  the 
computations. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  situ- 
ation carmot  be  permitted  to  continue. 
For  this  reason,  it  has  provided  a  new 
method  of  taxmg  such  lump-sum  pension 
distributions  which  is  relatively  simple 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  equitable.  Un- 
der the  new  provision,  that  portion  of 
the  distribution  representing  pre-1974 
value  receives  capital  gatos  treatment. 
The  balance  of  the  lump-sum  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary  mcome 
under  a  separate  tax  schedule — the  tax 
schedule  applicable  to  single  people — 
generally  without  reductions,  exclusions, 
or  consideration  of  the  taxpayer's  other 
tocome.  However,  to  insure  that  the  tax 
paid  by  lower  tocome  todividuals  on  their 
lump-sum  distributions  will  generally 
not  be  more  than  under  present  law,  a 
special  mtoimum  distribution  allowance 
is  provided  under  the  separate  tax  rate 
schedule.  In  addition,  averaging  relief 
is  provided  for  the  portion  of  the  lump- 
sum distribution  which  is  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income  under  the  separate  tax  rate 
schedule  by  providing  10-year  averaging 
for  such  income.  This  to  effect  provides  a 
tax  payable  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion, but  no  greater  to  amount  than  the 
taxpayer  could  expect  to  pay  were  the 
income  to  be  spread  over  his  remaining 
life  expectancy. 

The  new  treatment  of  lump-sum  dis- 
tributions from  qualified  retirement 
plans  is  to  apply  to  distributions  made 
after  December  31,  1973,  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  that  date 

Salarv-  reduction  plans:  Under  pres- 
ent law,  employee  contributions  to  quali- 
field  retirement  plans  are  generally  m£wle 
out  of  taxed  income  without  any  tax 
allowance.  However,  in  certain  cases,  em- 
ployees have  entered  into  arrangements 
with  employers  to  accept  salary  reduc- 
tions to  return  for  contributions  on  their 
behsUf  to  qualified  retirement  plans.  If 
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employer  contributions  to  such  plans  are 
not  taxed  currently  to  the  covered  em- 
ployees, this  results  in  tax  advantages 
for  the  covered  employees  as  compared 
with  making  their  own  contributions  to 
the  retirement  plan.  Until  the  latter  part 
of  1972.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
under  administrative  rulings  recognized 
such  salary  reduction  plans,  providing 
that  the  amoimt  of  the  reduction  was  not 
in  excess  of  6  percent  of  compensation 
and  the  plan  met  certain  antidiscrimina- 
tion requirements. 

However,  on  December  6.  1972,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Lssued  proposed 
regulations,  providing  that  amounts  con- 
tributed by  an  employer  to  a  retirement 
plan  in  return  for  a  reduction  In  the  em- 
ployee's basic  or  regular  compensation 
or  In  lieu  of  an  increase  in  such  compen- 
sation are  to  be  considered  to  have  been 
contributed  by  the  employee  and  conse- 
quently be  taxable  income  to  the 
employee. 

The  proposed  regulations  dealing  with 
salary  reduction  plans  raise  major  Issues 
of  tax  policy.  The  basic  question  Is  the 
extent  to  which  employees  should  be 
allowed  to  convert  what  would  other- 
wise l-e  a  nondeductible  emnlovee  con- 
tribution to  a  retirement  plan"  to  tax- 
deferred  employer  contributions  on  their 
behalf.  This,  In  turn,  involv&s  issues  re- 
gardint-  the  equitable  treatment  under 
the  tax  laws  cf  employee  contributions 
and  employer  contributions  to  qualified 
retirement  plans. 

In  view  of  these  basic  issues,  your  com- 
mittee has  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  defer  action  on  its  regulations 
until  the  Congress  h:\s  had  further  op- 
portuiiity  to  consider  tlils  matter.  For 
this  reason,  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  to  withdraw  the 
proposed  salary  reduction  regulations 
issued  on  December  6.  1972.  Moreover 
no  other  salary  reduction  regulations 
may  be  Issued  in  proposed  form  before 
January  1,  1975.  or  in  final  form  before 
March  16,  1975.  The  blU  further  specifies 
that  until  new  salary  reduction  regula- 
tions have  been  issued  in  final  form,  the 
aw  with  regard  to  salary  reduction  plans 
is  to  be  administered  along  the  lines  of 
the  administration  before  January  1 
1972  Any  salary  reduction  regulations 
which  become  final  after  March  15.  1975 
for  purposes  of  Individual  income  tax.  are 
not  to  take  effect  before  January  1.  1975. 
Labor  unions  providing  pension  bene- 
nts.— Your  committee  considered  a  pro- 
vision recognizing  the  right  of  tax- 
exempt  labor  unions  to  provide  pension 
benefits  to  its  members  from  funds  de- 
rived from  members'  contributions  and 
tiie  earnings  on  the  contributions  with- 
out affecting  their  tax-exempt  status 
However,  the  committee  concluded  that 
labor  unions  are  permitted  to  provide 
benefits  in  this  maimer  under  present 
law  and  as  a  result  it  decided  such  a  pro- 
vision is  unnecessary.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  recognized  this  result  in 
a  published  ruling  which  provides  "that 
payment  by  a  labor  organization  of 
death,  sick,  accident  or  similar  benefits 
to  Its  individual  members  with  funds  con- 
tributed by  Its  members.  If  made  under 
a  plan  which  has  as  Its  object  the  better- 


ment of  the  conditions  of  the  members 
does  not  preclude  exemption  of  the  or- 
ganization under  section  501(c)  (5.>  of 
the  code." 

REVENUE   tFFECT 

There  are  several  kinds  of  revenue  ef- 
fects which  can  be  expected  to  arise 
from  H.R.  12855. 

First,  three  provisions  designed  to 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  pensions 
have  an  impact  on  tax  deductions.  Tliese 
are  the  provisions  raising  the  maximum 
deductible  amount  that  the  self-em- 
ployed can  set  aside  annually  for  their 
retirement;  making  provision  for  em- 
ployee retirement  savings  deductions  for 
those  not  now  covered  under  qualified 
retirement  plans.  Government  plans,  or 
section  403(b)  plans;  and  a  provision 
which  limits  the  maximum  retirement 
benefit  and  the  maximum  deductible 
contribution  on  behalf  of  employees. 

Tax  revenues  are  also  affected  by  the 
modification  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
lump-sum  distributions. 

Finally,  a  third  category-  of  revenue  ef- 
fect from  the  bill  arises  not  because  of 
any  change  in  tax  deductions  as  such, 
but  rather  because  increased  amounts 
may  be  set  nside  b;,-  employees  for  vest- 
ing and  funding.  The  bill  imposes  addi- 
tional requirements  in  the  areas  of  vest- 
ing and  funding  which  must  be  met  if  the 
present  favorable  treatment  for  pensions 
is  to  continue  to  be  available.  These  new 
requirements  may  result  in  employers 
making  larger  contributions  to  retire- 
ment plans,  resulting  in  larger  income 
tax  deductions. 

Provisions  designed  to  equalize  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  plans:  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  pi-ovlsion  increasing  the 
maximum  am^ual  deductible  pension 
contribution  by  self-employed  persons  on 
their  own  behalf  to  the  greater  of  $750 — 
but  not  in  excess  of  earned  income — or 
15  percent  of  earned  income — up  to 
$7.500 — will  result  in  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  $175  million. 

The  provision  allowing  an  Individual 
not  covered  by  a  qualified  retirement 
plan.  Government  plan,  or  section  403 
(b)  plan  to  deduct  annually  the  lesser  of 
SI. 500  or  20  percent  of  compensation  for 
contributions  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 
to  a  tax-exempt  retirement  accoui:it.  an- 
nuity, or  bond  plan  established  by  him, 
or  to  certain  trusts  established  by  em- 
ployers or  associations  of  employers,  is 
estimated  to  involve  a  revenue  loss 
amounting  to  $225  million  for  1974  and 
rising  to  $355  million  for  1977.  at  1973 
income  levels. 

On  the  other  liand,  a  revenue  Increase 
of  $10  million  a  year  at  1973  income  lev- 
els is  estimated  to  result  from  limiting 
the  maximum  annual  benefit  under  de- 
fined benefit  plans  to  the  lesser  of  $75.- 
000— where  benefits  begin  at  age  55  or 
later — or  100  percent  of  average  com- 
pensation for  the  3  coasecutive  calendar 
years  aggregating  the  highest  compensa- 
tion and  limiting  annual  contributions 
under  defined  contribution  plans  to  the 
lesser  of  $25,000  or  25  percent  of  compen- 
sation, with  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
to  the  dollar  ceilings  in  the  case  of  active 
participants  and  to  the  resultant  amount 
under  the  100-percent  rule  in  the  case  of 
participants  separated  from  service. 
Altogether,  when  fully  effective,  these 
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three  provisions  involve  an  estimated  an- 
nual net  revenue  loss  of  S520  million. 

Tax  treatment  of  lump-sum  distribu- 
tions: The  revised  tax  treatment  of  lump- 
sum distributions  from  retirement  plans, 
which  provides  for  taxing  that  part  of 
lump-sum  distributions  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  1974  and  later  years  as  ordi- 
nary income  subject  to  lC-\ear  aver- 
aging, is  expected  to  result  in  the  long 
run  in  annual  revenue  gains  amounting 
to  $60  million  a  year  based  on  1973  levels 
of  income. 

Revenue  effect  of  minimum  vesting  and 
funding  provisions:  The  new  mini- 
mum vesting  standards,  which  general- 
ly become  effective  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  1975.  will  also  Involve  an  in- 
direct loss  of  revenue,  ranging  from  zero 
to  an  estimated  $265  million  a  year,  at 
1973  income  levels. 

The  minimum  vesting  requirement  In- 
volves httle  or  no  revenue  loss  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  benefit  levels  of  plans  are 
adjusted  to  absorb  the  increased  employ- 
er costs  resulting  from  the  requirement. 
This  is  because,  In  that  event,  the  re- 
quirement would  have  no  effect  on  the 
deductions  taken  for  contributions  to 
plans  or  on  the  taxable  Income  of  cov- 
ered employees.  If  the  additional 
amounts  required  to  be  contributed  to 
pension  plans  as  a  result  of  the  vest- 
ing standards  are  a  substitute  for  cash 
wages,  rather  than  a  net  addition  to  cash 
wages,  the  annual  revenue  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  S130  million.  This  could  occur, 
for  example,  if  the  additional  employer 
payments  into  the  pension  plan  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  setting  future 
wage  increases.  In  this  event,  the  revenue 
loss  results  from  the  fact  that  the  cov- 
ered employees  are  permitted  to  post- 
pone payment  of  tax  on  the  employer 
contributions  involved,  instead  of  being 
required  to  pay  tax  currently,  as  would 
be  the  case  had  they  received  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  wages.  Some  part  of  tills 
postponed  $130  million  of  taxes  presum- 
ably will  be  recovered  in  the  future  in 
tax  payments  on  the  benefits  paid  out 
by  the  plan. 

The  upper  range  of  the  estimate,  $265 
million,  represents  the  revenue  lass  if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  additional  employer 
payments  into  the  pension  plnns  required 
by  the  new  vesting  standards  constitute 
an  addition  to  the  cash  wages  that  will  be 
paid  in  any  event.  In  this  case  employers 
will  have  large  total  wage  bills,  for  the 
sum  of  cash  wages  and  wage  supplement, 
and  hence  will  take  larger  tax  deduc- 
tions, giving  rise  to  a  $265  million  revenue 
loss. 

It  appears  that  realistically  there  Is 
likely  to  be  a  combination  of  the  three 
effects  suggested  above. 

No  revenue  estimate  is  given  for  the 
increased  funding  requirements  under 
the  bill.  Data  are  not  available  which 
would  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  this 
type  possible.  However,  It  is  believed  thut 
the  minimum  funding  requirements  vAW 
have  a  relatively  modeBt  revenue  effec*-. 

I  yield  to  our  very  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  who 
has  served  with  such  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We 
learned  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  the 
other  day  that  she  will  not  be  with  us 
another  year,  but  her  service  has  been 
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tremendous  and  outstanding  and  her  Im- 
pact on  this  bill  has  been  vital. 

Mrs.  GRXFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  my  understand- 
ing of  this,  that  is,  I  would  like  to  recite 
my  vmderstandlng  and  ask  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  with  this. 

The  effective  date  provisions  of  title 
II  of  the  substitute,  relating  to  participa- 
tion and  vesting  will,  as  I  imderstand 
them,  be  Interpreted  in  a  way  that  In- 
sures against  disruption  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  concluded  under 
present  law.  For  example,  3-year  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated in  the  car  and  truck  Industry  In 
1973.  and  these  generally  may  be  reop- 
ened in  1976,  although  major  provisions 
of  the  pension  plans  imder  the  agree- 
ments cannot  be  reopened  before  1979. 
The  committee  report  on  H.R.  12855— 
which  Is  the  source  of  title  U — at  pages 
51  and  52  makes  it  clear  that  the  effec- 
tive date  provisions  in  this  situation  will 
leave  the  pension  plan  provisions  imdis- 
turbed  until  1979  even  though  relatively 
narrow  pension  Issues,  Illustrated  by  the 
examples  in  the  report,  may  be  reopened 
in  1976. 

The  committee  report  also  clarifies  the 
situation  where  the  employer  has  a  sec- 
ond pension  plan,  primarily  for  non- 
imlcn  employees,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  collectively  bargained  plan. 
From  the  report  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
plans  will  be  considered  as  one  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  delayed  effective 
date  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  substi- 
tute. Thus,  in  the  car  and  truck  indus- 
try example,  amendment  as  to  both  plans 
v/ould  first  be  required  in  1979. 

Would  that  be  the  imderstanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Orugon.' 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
my  understanding. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  There  Is  a  related 
situation  that  arises  because  of  imion 
opposition  to  contributory  features  In  a 
collectively  bargained  plan,  and  the  de- 
sire of  other  employees  for  the  addi- 
tional security  the  plan  can  provide  If 
they  contribute  toward  their  own  retire- 
ment benefits.  In  this  situation,  the  em- 
ployer's second  plan  tjiDlcally  consists 
of  noncontributory  features  essentially 
the  same  as  are  found  in  the  collectively 
bargained  plan,  plus  additional  features 
relating  to  employee  contributions  and 
to  the  additional  retirement  benefits  pro- 
vided for  employees  who  contribute.  Sev- 
eral of  the  companies  having  collectively 
bargained  plans  follow  different  patterns 
In  the  "second  plans". 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rules 
of  interpretation  set  forth  In  the  com- 
mittee report  wUl  require,  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  the  collectively  bargained  plan 
and  part  of  the  employer's  second  plan 
consisting  of  essentially  similar  noncon- 
tributory features  will  be  considered  as 
one  plan  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
deferred  effective  date  provisions  of  the 
bill,  with  amendments  first  required  In 
1979.  On  the  other  hand,  I  imderstand 
that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  second 
plan,  consisting  of  the  features  relating 
to  employee  contributions  and  related 
benefits,  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  de- 
layed effective  date  provisions,  so  that 
any  amendments  would  be  required  In 

1976. 


Is  my  understanding  In  respect  of 
these  matters  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentlewoman's 
imderstanding  is  entirely  correct. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  this  matching  of  the 
collectively  bargained  plan  and  the  re- 
lated part  of  the  second  plan  will  be  only 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  determining 
the  application  of  the  delayed  effective 
date  provisions.  For  example,  this  rule 
of  interpretation  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  employer's  right  to  continue  to  treat 
both  parts  of  the  second  plan  as  a  single 
plan  for  qualification  purposes  under 
section  401(a)  of  the  code.  Am  I  correct 
<n  this  understanding  also? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentlewoman's 
understanding  In  this  regard  Is  entirely 
correct. 

Mi-s.  GRXPFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  very 
much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Karth),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jaelding. 

So  that  some  legislative  history  can  be 
made  on  that  subject,  I  ask  the  follow- 
ing question : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  that 
a  plan  may  be  retroactively  amended 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Do  you  agree  that  witWn  limits  speci- 
fied by  the  bill,  a  plan  may  be  amended 
under  this  provision  to  reduce  plan  liabil- 
ities that  have  accrued  In  a  previous 
year  and  thereby  eliminate  a  funding 
deficiency  and  also  avoid  the  excise 
taxes  that  otherwise  would  have  been  due 
on  the  funding  deficiency? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  bill,  if  there  Is  an  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiency  with  respect 
to  a  plan  as  of  the  end  of  a  plan  year, 
the  plan  may  be  amended  after  the  end 
of  that  plan  year.  Such  an  amendment 
could  be  effective  as  of  ^  date  within  that 
year  to  reduce  the  benefits  accrued  under 
the  plan  in  that  year  and  thereafter. 
This  could  eliminate  a  funding  defi- 
ciency that  otherwise  would  have  oc- 
curred during  that  yenr,  and  also  avoid 
the  excise  taxes  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  due.  This  may  be  done  only 
within  a  limited  time  period  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
soeclfled  in  the  bill.  The  nurpo.se  of  al- 
lowing this  type  of  amendment  is  to  al- 
low plans  an  opportunity  to  correct  un- 
foreseen funding  deficiencies  without 
being  subject  to  a  penalty. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  a 
retroactive  amendment  might  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  reduce  an  accumulated  fund- 
ing deficiency  and  avoid  the  excise  taxes. 
For  example,  if  the  benefits  accrued 
under  the  plan  initially  were  $5  per 
month  per  years  of  service — up  to  a 
maximum  of  25  years  of  service  under 
a  plan  using  the  3-percent  vesting  rule — 
and  it  was  determined  that  an  accumu- 


lated funding  deficiency  had  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  plan  year  but  could  be 
avoided  by  reducing  the  $5  benefit  to 
$4,  the  plan  might  be  amended  to 
reduce  benefits  accrued — whether  or  not 
vested — during  the  year  in  question  and 
for  future  years. 

Following  this  example,  if  the  bene- 
fits were  reduced  from  $5  to  $4  per 
month  for  all  years  of  service,  a  person 
who  had  10  years  of  service  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plan  year  in  question 
would  have  accrued  $50  per  month  of 
benefits.  These  $50  of  benefits  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tio,  but  this  individual  would  not  accrue 
additional  benefits  under  the  amend- 
ment until  after  he  had  12  V2  years  of 
service  in  the  plan,  at  which  time  he 
would  have  accrued  $50  in  benefits  un- 
der the  new  benefit  schedule — $4  times 
121/2  years. 

For  single  employer  plans,  such 
amendments  may  be  made  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
the  time  required  to  file  the  employer's 
tax  return  for  the  year  in  question.  For 
multiemployer  plans,  such  an  amend- 
ment may  be  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  withiii  2  calen- 
dar years  after  the  end  of  the  plan  year 
for  which  the  amendments  are  to  be  ef- 
fective. For  example,  with  a  multiem- 
ployer plan  if  a  funding  deficiency  would 
have  occurred  for  a  plan  year  ending  on 
December  31.  1980.  the  plan  could  be 
amended  on  or  before  December  31,  1982, 
to  reduce  benefits  that  otherwise  would 
have  acci-uea  after  the  beginning  of  the 
plan  year  that  ended  on  December  31, 
1980. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  If  he  would 
yield  for  just  another  moment,  may  I 
proffer  the  same  question  to  the  (iis- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Gavdos  ■  ? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Ux.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, the  question  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  Chairman  Dent.  He  was 
momentarily  called  from  the  floor,  but 
authorizes  me  as  a  matter  of  record  to 
respond  to  the  question  by  emphatically 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Ullm-^n. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHTl.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  a  valued  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2 
and  the  amendments  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  be  offered 
to  It.  The  joint  package  which  has  been 
put  together  by  these  two  committees 
represents  an  Important  milestone  along 
the  road  to  equity  in  the  private  pension 
system. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  today  to 
several  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
relate  to  the  pensions  of  public  employ- 
ees— both  at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  Increased 
protection  to  workers  In  the  private  sec- 
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tor  by  Imposing  new  standards  for  par- 
ticipation, vesting,  and  funding  of  their 
pension  plans.  During  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  on  the  question  of  whether  these 
standards  should  be  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment plans  generally.  I  continually 
made  the  argimient  that  public  employ- 
ees should  be  afforded  at  least  as  much 
protection  and  given  equal  consideration 
In  our  tax  laws  as  those  workers  in  the 
private  sector. 

Under  present  law.  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  and  most  employee  re- 
tirement plans  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  qualified  under  the  tax  law; 
that  is.  the  employees  covered  by  those 
plans  do  not  have  to  take  into  accoimt 
currently  for  income  tax  purposes  the 
contributions  to  those  plans  made  by 
their  employers.  Rather,  they  can  defer 
the  payment  of  tax  until  they  receive  the 
pension  benefits  during  retirement.  At 
that  time,  presumably,  they  will  be  in 
lower  tax  brackets  and.  therefore,  will  be 
paying  a  lower  rate  of  tax.  There  are  also 
certain  other  tajc  benefits  resulting  from 
the  plan  being  considered  qualified. 

During  discussion  of  whether  to  in- 
clude Oovemment  plans  under  this  bill, 
it  bectime  apparent  that  many  of  the 
plans — including  the  Federal  plan — 
might  be  unable  to  meet  the  new  par- 
ticipation, vesting  and  funding  stand- 
ards with  the  result  that  they  would  lose 
their  "qualified"  status  and  the  workers 
covered  by  them  would  be  denied  the 
special  tax  benefits  previously  described. 
Such  a  result  is,  of  course,  totally  un- 
acceptable and.  therefore,  the  committee 
decided  to  exempt  these  Government 
plans  from  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
thus  allowing  them  to  continue  to  remain 
qualified  as  under  present  law.  However, 
in  order  to  determine  the  desirability  of 
ultimately  bringing  Government  plans 
under  the  new  standards,  both  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been 
charged  with  conducting  studies  of  this 
entire  question.  The  committees  are  to 
report  to  the  House  on  the  results  of 
these  studies  no  later  than  December  31. 
1976.  I  plan  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Another  provision  in  this  legislation  of 
great  significance  is  the  one  establishing 
individual  retirement  accounts  for  that 
half  of  the  work  force  not  presently  cov- 
ered by  any  pension  plan.  This  is  another 
stride  toward  equity  and  will  make  it 
possible  for  nullions  of  workers  who 
would  have  no  private  pension  at  retire- 
ment to  provide  one  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Such  a  device  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  self-help  and  in  contrast 
to  total  reliance  on  the  Government. 

The  original  IRA  proposal  submitted 
by  the  administration  was  broader  in 
coverage  than  the  one  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  recommended  In  its  re- 
port. Simply  stated,  the  administration's 
proposed  IRA  would  have  aUowed  em- 
ployees covered  by  plans  with  low  bene- 
fit levels  to  establish  and  contribute  tax 
free  to  an  IRA  as  a  supplement  to  their 
regular  pension  plan.  Since  a  person  with 
a  poor  pension  plan  needs  more  security 
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than  those  with  better  benefits,  such  an 
approach  makes  sense.  The  provision 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  Government  workers  in  the 
lower  wage  brackets  to  establish  IRA's 
and  thus  help  improve  their  own  re- 
tirement income  situation.  Basically, 
those  Government  employees  making 
less  than  $10,000  per  year  would  have 
been  eligible. 

Unfortunately,  despite  every  effort  the 
committee  decided  to  not  include  the 
IRA  provision  for  the  low  benefit  plans 
due  in  part  to  the  revenue  loss  of  which 
would  have  occurred  if  this  had  been 
included.  I  was  distressed  that  this  de- 
cision was  made  but  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  IRA's  in  general  is  impor- 
tant. In  the  future  I  fjan  to  work  for  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  wliich  will  allow 
workers  under  low  benefit  plans — includ- 
ing the  Federal  civil  servants — to  par- 
ticipate in  IRA. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  brief- 
ly discuss  the  increase  in  allowable  pen- 
sion deductions  for  self-employed  per- 
sons. Under  present  law,  the  annual  de- 
ductible contribution  a  self-employed  in- 
dividual can  make  to  a  so-called  H.R.  10 
plan  is  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  his 
earned  income  or  $2,500.  This  low  limit — 
in  contrast  to  no  limit  on  the  contribu- 
tions corporate  employees  can  make — 
has  caused  serious  equii  y  problems  in  the 
pension  law  field.  In  many  Instances, 
self-employed  persons  have  established 
professional  service  corporations  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  set  aside  amounts  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  retirement  pension. 
Such  a  course  should  not  be  necessary. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  the  equities  be- 
tween corporate  and  self-employed  em- 
ployees, this  legislation  would  increase 
the  deductible  amounts  for  H.R.  10  plans 
to  the  lesser  of  15  percent  of  earned  in- 
come or  $7,500  per  year.  This  is  an  es- 
sential increase  and  should  be  supported. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  an- 
other item  which  is  not  in  this  bill  but 
is  related  to  the  pension  area.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  need  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tirement income  credit.  The  retirement 
income  credit  is  intended  to  equate  the 
tax  treatment  of  individuals  with  retire- 
ment income  but  no  social  security  cov- 
erage with  those  who  are  covered  by  so- 
cial security.  It  is  of  particular  value  to 
many  Federal  employees  who  are  covered 
under  the  Federal  civil  service  retirement 
plan  but  not  social  security. 

The  credit  provisions  have  long  needed 
to  be  updated  and  simplified  and  this 
was  done  in  H.R.  l  in  1971  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  but  was  dropped  in 
conference.  I  again  raised  the  issue  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  pen.sion  legisla- 
tion and  the  committee  urged  that  this 
change  be  delayed  until  we  take  up  gen- 
eral tax  reform.  I  have  been  patient  about 
this  matter  but  the  time  for  making  nec- 
essary adjustments  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  is  past  and  I  shall 
press  with  all  my  energy  to  see  that  it 
is  achieved  in  our  tax  reform  bill  so  that 
those  retirees  who  are  supposed  to  benefit 
from  the  credit  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  pension 
legislation  is  as  important  to  the  future 
generations  as  to  those  presently  covered 
by  pension  plans.  It  may  require  certain 


changes  in  the  future  including  those  I 
have  mentioned  but  It  is  a  solid  base 
upon  which  to  build.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  before  the  House  provides 
needed  reform  of  the  present  rules  gov- 
erning private  pension  programs.  Since 
1942,  significant  incentives  have  been 
contained  in  the  income  tax  law  to  en- 
courage employers  to  develop  pension 
plans  benefiting  their  employees  on  a 
broad  and  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Our  private  retirement  system  has 
grown  rapidly  under  these  rules.  In  1940, 
it  was  estimated  that  4  million  employees 
were  covered  by  pension  programs. 
Estimated  coverage  grew  to  9.8  million 
in  1950  and  then  to  between  23  and  30 
million  today.  It  is  expected  to  grow  to 
42  million  by  1980. 

Between  1950  and  1970  contributions 
grew  from  $2.1  billion  to  $14  billion. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  grew  from  450,000  to  4.7 
million,  with  benefits  increasing  from 
$370  million  to  $7.4  billion.  During  the 
last  30  years,  assets  of  retirement  plans 
rose  from  $12.1  billion  to  $150  billion,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  they  will  increase  to 
$225  billion  by  1980.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy — a  huge 
potential  purchasing  power. 

This  is  a  commendable  record,  and  we 
should  continue  to  encourage  private 
economic  security  measures  within  a 
framework  that  is  fair  to  all  of  oiu: 
citizens.  This  requires  us  to  fociis  on 
areas  of  existing  law  that  need  Improve- 
ment. The  legislation  before  the  House 
does  precisely  this. 

There  is  a  need  to  Increase  coverage, 
to  provide  greater  vesting  of  accrued 
benefits,  and  to  remedy  inadequate 
funding. 

We  also  need  to  improve  equity  be- 
tween corporate  employees  and  the  self- 
employed  as  well  as  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  employees  to  save  for  retire- 
ment even  when  their  employers  decline 
to  establish  a  pension  program.  Adminis- 
tration should  be  improved,  fiduciary 
standards  and  disclosure  rules  strength- 
ened, and  termination  insurance  con- 
sidered. 

The  substitute  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day deals  fully  with  all  these  problems. 
In  developing  legislation  there  has  been 
a  division  of  responsibilities  on  some 
items  and  shared  responsibilities  on 
other  items,  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Conunittee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  portion  of  the 
substitute  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  (H-R.  12906)  deals 
with  the  subject  of  fiduciary  standards, 
reporting  and  disclosure,  and  plan  ter- 
mination insurance.  These  matters  are 
not.  therefore,  dealt  with  in  the  portion 
of  the  substitute  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  (HJl.  12855) .  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  dealt  with 
all  the  matters  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  private  pension  plans,  and  the  bill 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, therefore,  contains  no  provisions  In 
this  regard. 

However,  in  the  areas  of  eligibility  and 
participation,  vesting,  and  funding,  the 
two  committees  shared  responsibility, 
and  the  bills  reported  by  both  commit- 


tees contain  provisions  on  these  sub- 
jects which  are  substantially  identical. 
A  requirement  for  joint  regulation  con- 
tained in  the  substitute  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  be  uniformity  of  in- 
terpretation of  these  standards  by  the 
executive  branch. 

One  of  the  central  features  of  the  sub- 
stitute before  the  House  is  the  improved 
rules  provided  for  eligibility  and  partici- 
pation, vesting,  and  funding.  The  legisla- 
tion will  generally  require  that  a  retire- 
ment plan  cover  individuals  after  they 
attain  age  25  or  complete  1  year  of 
service,  whichever  is  later. 

Additionally,  plans  must  meet  one  of 
three  alternative  rules  relating  to  vest- 
ing of  benefits.  In  framing  these  rules 
the  committee  attempted  to  improve  em- 
ployee protection  while  avoiding  the  im- 
position of  costs  that  would  discourage 
the  establishment  of  new  plans  and  the 
broadening  of  benefits  for  an  existing 
plan. 

The  first  alternative  gradually  In- 
creases vesting  over  a  period  of  years, 
resulting  in  25  percent  vesting  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  50  percent  vesting  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  and  100  percent  vesting 
at  the  end  oi  15  years.  The  second  option 
is  the  so-called  "Rule  of  45,"  requiring 
that  an  individual  with  5  years  of  service 
have  a  vested  right  of  50  percent  when 
the  sum  of  his  age  and  years  of  service 
equals  45,  with  the  remaining  benefits 
vesting  uniformly  over  an  additional  5- 
year  period.  The  third  option  provides 
for  100  percent  vesting  when  an  individ- 
ual has  10  years  of  service.  The  different 
options  should  provide  fiexibility  that 
will  accommodate  individual  circum- 
stances and  varying  conditions. 

The  only  reqtiirements  relating  to 
funding  under  existing  law  are  those  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  They  require  the  funding  of  cur- 
rent liabilities  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
interest  due  on  past  service  costs.  While 
this  keeps  the  amount  of  tmfunded  pen- 
sion liabilities  from  increasing.  It  does 
not  require  the  amortization  of  existing 
unfunded  liabilities.  The  new  rules 
would  require  that  existing  past  service 
liabilities  be  amortized  over  a  40-year 
period.  Past  service  liabilities  created  by 
plan  amendment  and  the  establishment 
of  new  plans  will  be  amortized  over  a  30- 
year  period,  while  existing  gains  and 
losses  will  be  amortized  over  a  15-year 
period.  Special  rules  are  provided  for 
multiemployer  plans.  Additionally,  ex- 
tensions would  be  available  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
greater  equity  betwen  self-employed  in- 
dividuals and  corporate  employees.  Un- 
der existing  law  there  are  generally  no 
limitations  on  the  benefits  an  employee 
can  receive  from  a  qualified  plan.  Pres- 
ently a  self-employed  individual  may 
only  deduct  10  percent  of  his  earned  in- 
come or  $2,500  in  a  given  year,  which- 
ever is  less.  This  disparity  Is  not  only  in- 
equitable, but  has  provided  a  substan- 
tial incentive  for  the  inconxtrating  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  get  the  more  generous 
pension  benefits  applicable  to  corporate 
employees. 

This  disparity  between  the  unin- 
corporated and  the  Incorporated  self-em- 
ployed persons  is  In  part  remedied  by  In- 


creasing the  limit  of  10  percent  of  earned 
income  or  $2,500  on  deductions  for  the 
self-employed  to  15  percent  of  earned  in- 
come or  $7,500.  This  increase  is  also  jus- 
tified because  of  substantial  inflation 
that  has  occurred  during  the  10  years 
since  the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax 
Retirement  Act  was  first  enacted. 

Additionally,  the  bill  places  overall 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  deducti- 
ble contributions  that  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  defined  benefit  plans  and 
money  purchase  plans  covering  corporate 
employees.  While  providing  generous 
limits  on  the  amoimt  of  retirement  in- 
come that  can  be  set  aside,  the  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  after  a  certain  point  an  in- 
dividual should  save  out  of  pretax  dol- 
lars. While  accomplishing  this  through 
the  limitation  imposed  on  these  plans, 
the  bill  also  narrows  the  disparity  be- 
tween benefits  provided  the  self-em- 
ployed and  corporate  employees. 

This  legislation  also  contams  provi- 
sions enabling  an  employee  to  establish 
his  own  individual  retirement  account, 
IRA.  when  his  employer  has  not  estab- 
lished a  qualified  plan  in  which  he  can 
participate.  This  program,  recommended 
by  the  Treasury  and  pushed  vigorously 
and  effectively  in  committee  by  Con- 
gressman Brotzman  will  enable  an  indi- 
vidual in  these  circumstances  to  deduct 
contributions  of  up  to  20  percent  of 
earned  income,  as  long  as  this  amoimt  is 
not  in  excess  of  $1,500.  The  amount  con- 
tributed can  be  set  aside  in  a  special  cus- 
todial accoimt.  Like  qualified  retirement 
plans,  the  account  will  draw  interest  tax 
free  during  an  individual's  working  years, 
and  he  will  not  pay  taxes  on  this  amount 
until  he  begins  drawing  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing law  and  its  administration  that  I  will 
not  discuss  in  detail.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  do  so.  However,  the  bUl  does 
provide  for  a  separate  administrative 
unit  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
supervise  exempt  organizations  and  pen- 
sion plans.  Judicial  remedies  are  pro- 
vided for  plans  receiving  adverse  rulings 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  certain  information 
on  benefits  accrued  under  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  extremely 
comprehensive  and  complex  bUl  that  will 
have  a  pervasive  effect  on  private  eco- 
nomic security  measures.  It  is  a  needed 
bill  and  despite  many  difficulties  I  believe 
it  has  been  carefully  worked  out  on  the 
House  side.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  new  program,  legislative  oversight 
will  be  required  and  changes  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  order  as  we  gain  expe- 
rience. However,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  Is  a  needed  step  forward  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  at  this  time  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  represents  the 
first  comprehensive  overhauling  of  leg- 
islation affecting  private  pensions  since 
I  have  been  In  Congress.  There  have  been 
Improvements   of  significance   through 


the  years,  but  Congress  has  not  imder- 
taken  the  pervasive  review  of  pension 
legislation  that  the  measure  before  the 
House  today  represents. 

In  the  last  30  years,  private  economic 
security  measures  have  grown  pro- 
foundly. Undoubtedly,  the  incentives 
contained  in  the  tax  law  for  employers  to 
provide  nondiscriminatory  plans  for 
their  employees  have  played  a  significant 
role.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  30 
million  employees  were  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  in  1972,  and  42  mil- 
lion employees  are  expected  to  be  cov- 
ered by  1980 — even  without  the  changes 
provided  by  this  bill.  In  1970.  $14  billion 
was  contributed  to  pension  plans  by  em- 
ployees and  their  employers  and  4.7  mU- 
Uon  individuals  receive  $7.5  billion  in 
payments.  The  assets  of  pension  plans 
now  exceed  $150  billion  and  are  exnected 
to  reach  $225  billion  by  1980. 

Despite  the  significant  progress  we 
have  experienced,  there  are  areas  of  the 
law  that  need  improving.  Coverage 
should  be  expanded,  vesting  improved, 
adequate  funding  provided,  honest,  open 
and  efficient  administration  assured,  and 
protection  against  plan  terminations 
considered. 

The  substitute  before  the  House  deals 
with  all  of  these  measures.  The  portion 
of  the  substitute  developed  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  deals  with 
fiduciary  standards,  reporting  and  dis- 
closure, and  plan  termination.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  portion  of  the 
substitute  deals  with  the  taxation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans.  Additionallv,  both 
the  bill  reported  by  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  bill  reported  by  Ways  and  Means 
provide  common  standards  relating  to 
eligibility  and  participation,  vesting,  and 
funding.  The  standards  are  virtually 
identical  and  it  is  provided  that  joint 
regulations  will  be  issued  to  insure  uni- 
formity of  interpretation.  If  not,  the  biU 
is  too  comprehensive  to  discuss  in  its 
entirety,  and  it  has  been  adequatelv  ex- 
plained in  a  general  way  by  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me. 

However,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands  and  providing  it  is  not  emascu- 
lated by  amendment  and  particularly  for 
the  central  core  of  the  substitute  Im- 
proving coverage,  vesting,  and  funding. 
These  provisions  were  carefully  worked 
out  to  insure  fiexibility  accommodating 
the  Individual  characteristics  of  different 
plans  and  to  balance  the  disincentives 
for  wider  coverage  associated  with  in- 
creased costs  against  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection.  I  think  the  bill 
in  this  regard  represents  a  significant 
improvement  over  existing  law. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  spe- 
cifically to  the  improvements  in  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act.  It  has  been  about  10  yeais  since  we 
enacted  this  landmark  legislation,  and 
the  present  annual  limitation  on  deduct- 
ible contributions  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals of  10  percent  of  earned  Income 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  less,  has  been  se- 
verely eroded  by  infiation. 

Additionally,  these  limitations  have 
provided  Incentives  for  Individuals  to  to- 
corporate  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  more  generous  benefits  avaUable  to 
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corporate  employees.  The  form  in  which 
a  particular  business  activity  Is  con- 
ducted should  not  bf>  so  directly  depend- 
ent upon  tax  consequences. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  increase  the 
present  limitation  applicable  to  the  self- 
employed  to  15  percent  of  earned  income 
or  $7,500,  whichever  is  less.  This  sig- 
nificant increase  will  provide  greater 
equity  for  seh'-employed  individuals  vis- 
a-vis employees  in  general,  and  will  also 
provide  substantial  incentives  for  self- 
employed  individuals  to  establish  quali- 
fied plans  providing  for  the  economic 
security  of  their  employees.  The  present 
rules  require  immediate  vesting  in  the 
case  of  i  elf -employed  plans  and  these  re- 
quirements would  be  maintained.  Thus, 
these  Increases  are  justified  both  by  his- 
torical events,  considerations  of  equity, 
and  the  need  to  insure  broader  coverage. 

I  also  feel  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
enabling  employees  who  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  qualified  employer  plans  to  estab- 
lish an  individual  retiiement  account, 
IRA,  on  their  own  behalf  should  be  en- 
acted. Under  this  procedure,  an  employee 
could  contribute  20  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings up  to  a  maximum  contribution  of 
$1,500  annually.  This  contribution  would 
be  deductbile  and  interest  on  the  IRA 
would  accumulate  tax  free  durmg  the  in- 
dividual's working  years.  The  account 
would  be  administered  by  a  bank,  life  in- 
surance, savings  and  loan,  or  other  ap- 
propriately qualified  financial  institu- 
tion. As  with  employer-administered, 
qualified  plans,  the  t£ix  consequences 
would  inure  when  an  individual  begins 
receiving  benefits  upon  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant features  of  this  legislation.  The  bill 
provides  for  improved  administration  by 
establishing  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Exempt  Organizations  and  Elmployee 
Benefit  Plans  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  the  bill  provides  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  taxation  of  lump-sum  dis- 
tributions from  qualified  pension  plans; 
the  bill  reqiilres  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  certain  infor- 
mation about  the  benefits  an  individual 
has  accrued  imder  private  plans,  and  the 
bill  makes  other  changes  that  are  Im- 
provements over  existing  law.  With  the 
growth  of  private  economic  security 
measures,  as  well  su  the  tax  costs  attrib- 
utable to  these  Items,  Congress  must  be 
more  concerned  about  Insuring  that  they 
are  meeting  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  working  public. 

I  believe  this  bill  takes  a  major  step 
In  this  regard  and  deserves  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  who  served  very 
valiantly  and  well  on  this  committee  in 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  briefly  to  make  a  reprise  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  In  this  legislation,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  faced.  Of 
course,  our  basic  goal  is  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  working  people,  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  disappointment  that  oocnes  after 
a  long  and  fruitful  Uf e  of  toil,  to  find  that 
one  does  not  have  the  retirement  one  ex- 
pected when  one  went  to  work  In  the  first 
nlaoe. 


A  second  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  a  tax  preference 
which  now  is  of  assistance  to  roughly 
only  half  our  work  force.  This  has  to  be 
a  major  goal.  One  of  the  tests  of  tax 
preference  is :  Does  it  benefit  a  wide  num- 
ber of  people,  and  does  it,  therefore,  con- 
tribute to  the  benefit  of  a  substantial 
enough  block  of  citizens  to  justify  the 
loss  of  revenue  that  is  involved? 

We  have  had  some  very  obvious  difB- 
culties  in  putting  together  this  some- 
what disorderly  package  of  legislation. 
First  of  all,  quite  obvioasly  we  have  had 
jurisdictional  problems.  It  has  required 
a  great  deal  of  patience  to  come  up  with 
a  formula  which  would  present  the 
Members  of  this  bod^"  with  comprehen- 
sible choices.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  the  amending 
pi'ocess,  and  I  hope  all  of  the  Members 
will  be  able  to  give  their  close  attention 
to  what  the  choices  actually  are. 

A  second  oroblem  aiises  over  the  diver- 
sity of  our  economic  system  itself.  There 
are  a  great  many  di.Terent  kinds  of  com- 
panies with  a  great  many  different  types 
of  plans,  and  we  had  to  be  careful  in 
formulating  tills  legislation  that  we  did 
not  in  fact  create  serious  dislocations  to 
an  already  very  diverse  voluntary  pen- 
sion movement. 

The  third  difficulty  we  had  was  that 
tills  is  a  voluntary  movement  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  reaJ  necessity,  outside 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
which  are  frequent  hi  this  area,  for  an 
employer  to  maintain  a  plan  which  has 
become  too  expensive  for  him.  We  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  adjusting  to  this  fact. 
We  are  used  to  legislating  with  respect  to 
social  security,  a  mandatory  program, 
and  so,  of  course,  when  we  increase  ben- 
efits and  taxes,  employers  have  no  choice 
but  to  comply  with  what  we  have  im- 
posed on  them  in  the  way  of  obligations. 

They  do  have  some  choice  with  re- 
spect to  a  voluntary  pension  plan,  and 
while  we  had  every  desire  to  make  it  as 
splendid  a  set  of  protective  requirements 
as  we  could,  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  we  had  to  be  careful.  If  we 
overdid  it,  quite  obviously  we  would  have 
people  writing  us  letters  saying:  "How 
come  you  helped  us  so  much  that  now 
we  have  no  pension  plan  at  all  because 
our  employer  has  decided  he  cannot  af- 
ford it  any  longer  imder  the  new  rules?" 

Having  described  these  dtfiBculties,  I 
should  like  to  look  Just  brlefiy  at  what 
we  did  In  title  n  of  tills  bill.  There  were 
three  major  Improvements  we  wanted 
there.  First  of  all,  we  wanted  to  Impose 
some  reasonable  limitations  on  corpo- 
rate pensions.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
very  substantial  sums  of  money  set  aside 
tax  free  for  the  largest  corporate  pen- 
sions. We  believe  that  we  have  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  formula — the  maxi- 
mum defined  beneflt  of  $75,000  with 
a  cost-of-living  increase — which  is 
certainly  as  llbersil  as  anyone  would 
wish,  certainly  offering  no  hardship  to 
anyone,  yet  imposing  a  limitation  where 
previously  there  was  none. 

The  second  thing  we  wanted  to  do  wsis 
to  liberalize  Keogh  plans,  and  we  have 
gone,  of  course,  to  the  $7,500  limit. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  Interest  of  sym- 
metry that  we  should  have  a  cost-of-liv- 


ing factor  added  to  that  as  well  as  to  the 
corporate  pension  plans,  and  so  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  Keogh  plans  by  the  adding  of  this 
cost-of-living  factor  to  the  maximum 
that  can  be  set  aside  under  self -employ- 
ment plans  of  this  sort. 

The  third  factor  ha«  to  do  with  the  in- 
dependent retirement  accoxmt,  the  IRA. 
Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Brotzman),  can  take  particu- 
lar credit  for  this  provision,  a  Treasuiy 
recommendation,  in  his  determination 
that  it  be  added  to  the  bill  before  we 
completed  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means .  I  think  it  is  a 
necessarj'  addition  and  that  it  makes  re- 
tirement income  available  to  millions 
of  people  who  have  no  voluntary  pension 
plan,  thi'ough  their  employment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This,  while  it  will  doubtless  not  be  used 
by  a  large  nimiber  of  people,  because  it  is 
a  voluntary  device,  it  will  be  available 
for  those  who  do  wish  to  use  it.  We  hope 
it  will  get  increasing  use  by  wage  earners 
of  modest  income  who  now  have  no  bene- 
fit of  this  sort  at  all. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  noted  under  the  terms  of  the  act  we 
set  forth  clearly  the  vesting  provisions. 
It  is  my  understanding  if  a  profit  sharing 
plan  or  commitment  plan  meets  those 
vesting  provisions,  there  will  no  longer 
be  the  bargaining  session  that  has  hith- 
erto taken  place  with  IRS  when  a 
particular  company  seeks  to  qualify  a 
plan  that  meets  the  requirements.  In 
other  words,  if  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  act,  it  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  the  need  for  bargaining 
with  IRS  after  this  became  law.  Al- 
though a  plan  still  cannot  be  discrimi- 
nating, the  vesting  options  are  clear. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Also,  for  the 
first  time  In  history  that  I  know  of  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  this  provides  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  qualification  of  the  plan  in  the  event 
there  is  disagreement  between  the  Serv- 
ice and  the  proponents  of  the  plan.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  that.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  widely  open  that  door 
for  other  types  of  argimients  with  the 
IRS. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  ask 
about.  What  I  want  to  ask  about  is  with 
respect  to  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimts  and  the  provision  that  there  can 
be  a  trustee  other  than  a  bank.  I  think 
that  is  very  desirable,  because  certainly 
a  bank  cannot  handle  and  nobody  can 
afford  to  pay  the  bank  to  act  as  a  trustee 
of  a  $1,500  retirement  account,  but  I 
would  assume  that  the  language  which 
says  another  person  if  he  satisfies  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  proper  custodianship 
of  the  assets  may  qualify  as  a  trustee,  I 
would  think  U  the  trustee  will  have  those 
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assets  with  the  bank  as  an  agency  ac- 
count, that  certainly  should  satisfy  the 
Secretary;  should  it  not? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  judge  so.  Of 
course,  there  wiU  be  regulations  under 
this  act,  but  the  intent  certainly  is  to 
try  to  remove  a  great  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing uncertainties  in  the  absence  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  would  it  not  be 
proper  under  this  legislation  that  if  a 
trustee  would  put  those  assets  with  a 
brokerage  firm  in  what  they  call  a  safe- 
keeping account,  that  it  would  be  also 
a  satisfactory  custodianship  of  the 
assets? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman right  offhand  on  that.  If  there 
were  adequate  safeguards  for  the  funds 
involved  in  such  an  arrangement  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  be  careful  in  connection 
with  this  regulation  that  the  regulation 
would  not  in  effect  make  this  provision 
which  is  wisely  put  in  the  law  be  nullified 
because  the  cost  of  such  custodianship  is 
too  prohibitive  and  then  there  would  not 
be  any  validity  to  the  provision. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware,  there  is  a  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  and  there  has  been  for  a 
long  tiaie.  We  believe  this  legislation  Is 
adequately  comprehensive  so  it  will  take 
care  of  most  of  the  situations  he  raises. 
It  is  our  intent,  of  course,  that  we  con- 
tribute to  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men  by  not  putting  unnecessary  reli- 
ance on  administrative  regulations  here- 
after. While  their  is  some  fiexibility  in 
this  law,  the  old  freedom  of  the  IRS  to 
exercise  wide  latitude  in  approval  of 
plans  should  be  considerably  circum- 
scribed. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  the  very  best  legislation  that 
the  committee  could  write 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pension  reform 
legislation  presently  imder  consideration. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  laborious  effort  by 
both  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  bill  will  no  doubt  be  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress. It  extends  new  and  vital  protection 
to  workers  presently  under  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  by  imposing  new 
standards  for  participation,  vesting  and 
funding  of  those  plans.  It  provides  flexi- 
bility where  needed  so  that  employees 
will  not  face  terminations  of  their  plans 
If  and  when  economic  hardship  falls  on 
their  employer.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  imposes  meaningful  penalties  on 
employers  who  fall  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bill.  Thus,  for  those 
employees  presently  covered  by  existing 
pension  plans  and  for  those  who,  In  the 


future,  will  be  under  such  a  plan,  this 
legislation  in  vital  and  of  great  meaning. 
Ill  addition  to  assuring  the  improve- 
ment oi  existing  plans,  and  increasing 
the  protection  to  workers  under  ihem, 
who  comprise  roughb'  one-half  of  the 
work  force,  it  also  takes  a  ma -or  step 
toward  equity  by  permitting  those  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  by  no  pension 
plan  to  set  aside,  tax  free,  up  to  Si, 500 
per  year  of  earned  income  for  their  re- 
tirement. This  is  accomplished  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  ways  and  means  part  of 
this  bill  of  a  provision  allowing  for  the 
establishment  of  individual  retirement 
accounts — IRA. 

IRA,  which  was  first  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  April  11,  1973,  pension 
message,  will  allow  about  25  miUion 
"pensionless  employees"  to  participate  in 
the  private  pension  system  should  they 
so  desire.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that 
this  would  permit  these  employees  to  set 
aside  annually,  tax  free,  up  to  $1,500  per 
year  which  would  accumulate  tax  free 
until  retirement  age  when  the  fimds 
could  then  be  withdrawn  and  taixed  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal.  The  IRA  funds 
could  be  invested  in  a  wide  choice  of 
funding  media  including  bank  accounts, 
savings  and  loan  accounts,  bank  trusts, 
bonds  and  annuities.  While  the  fimds 
could  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  prior  to 
age  59  Va,  a  penalty  of  10  percent — non- 
deductible— would  be  imposed  on 
amounts  withdrawn  prematurely  as  a  de- 
terrent to  early  withdrawals.  Since  the 
IRA  is  designed  as  a  device  for  providing 
retirement  income,  this  penalty  is  pro- 
vided to  help  achieve  this  goal. 

Again,  IRA  represents  a  major  step 
toward  equity.  Let  me  explain.  The  rea- 
son IRA  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be  fair  is 
that  53  percent  of  the  work  force  pres- 
ently does  not  participate  in  the  private 
pension  system.  This  group  includes  64 
percent  of  the  working  women  and  88 
percent  of  the  employees  making  under 
$5,000  per  year.  It  is  simply  not  fair  to 
make  them  pay  taxes  to  help  finance 
somebody  else's  pension  without  giving 
them  even  the  right  to  set  aside  a  mod- 
est sum  for  their  own  retirement.  This 
bill  would  give  them  that  right. 

It  should  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
part-time  workers  and  women,  many  of 
whom  work  part  time  as  a  supplement 
to  their  husband's  wages  Under  the  bill, 
each  person — whether  or  not  married — 
would  be  able  to  deduct  up  to  $1,500  per 
year  for  fimds  deposited  In  an  individual 
retirement  account.  For  example,  if  an 
individual  age  30  in  1974  began  contrib- 
uting $1,500  per  year  Into  an  IRA,  at 
age  65,  he  would  haVe  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  $4,905.  Assimiing  he  was  covered 
by  social  security,  he  would  have  an  In- 
come from  both  of  these  sources  In  his 
retirement  years. 

The  effect  of  including  the  IRA  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation  is  that  in  the  fu- 
ture every  American  worker  will  have 
the  chance  to  participate  in  some  sort  of 
pension  plan.  Such  a  result  is  not  only 
fair  but  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  totally  different  type  of  social  security 
program  which  would  amount  to  a  kind 
of  negative  Income  tax  or  greatly  ex- 
panded and  more  costly  welfare  program 
for  the  aged.  That  is  why  IRA  is  so 
important. 


Mr.  Chair.'nan,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  as  mandatory  as  it  is  important.  It 
contains  features  which  should  greatly 
improve  our  existing  pension  plan  law.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHN'EEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  who  has  put  a  lot  of  effort 
into  this. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  represents  the  culmina- 
tion OI  nearly  10  years  of  study  and  work 
to  improve  workers'  rights  in  private  pen- 
sion plans.  With  the  passage  of  mean- 
ingful pension  reform  legislation  this 
Congress  will  be  guaranteeing  to  covered 
workers  that  their  pensions  are  secm-e 
and  that  their  pensions  will  be  available 
when  promised  and  due. 

Those  workers  who  were  once  doomed 
to  disappointment  upon  reaching  retire- 
ment age,  to  learn  that  their  pension 
would  not  be  forthcoming,  will  have  ad- 
ministrative recourse  to  seek  a  redress  of 
their  penison  rights  before  the  Federal 
Government.  With  the  passage  of  this 
bill  it  WiU  not  be  possible  for  pension 
rights  to  be  negotiated  away  in  company 
mergers,  plant  shutdowns,  or  other  un- 
anticipated developments.  In  addition, 
the  minimum  reserve  requirements  of 
this  bill  will  assure  workers  their  pension 
fund  will  not  wane  with  every  passing 
economic  dowTitum.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  promises  of  economic  security  at 
a  future  time  to  offset  wage  demands  in 
the  immediate  future  will  have  to  be  ful- 
filled. No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
pension  systems  of  this  country,  with  a 
net  worth  of  nearly  $160  billion,  with  tax 
subsidies  amounting  to  an  additional 
$8  billion,  to  continue  to  pay  benefits  to 
only  half  of  those  contributing  to  p>en- 
sion  systems.  No  longer  will  it  be  in  order 
for  one-half  of  those  who  receive  pension 
benefits  to  receive  less  than  $1,000  per 
year. 

The  goals  of  this  legislation  are  rela- 
tively straightforward:  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  pension  plans,  to  assure 
participants  the  solvency  of  the  pension 
system  in  which  they  are  a  member,  and 
to  guarantee  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble that  benefits  are  actually  paid  to  re- 
cipients through  Liberalized  portability, 
vesting,  and  disclceure  requirements. 

The  procedure  under  which  the  House 
is  considering  this  legislation  demon- 
strates the  unportance  of  reforming  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  order  that  the 
Speaker  may  jointly  refer  bills  to  two  or 
more  committees,  either  in  sequence  or 
simultaneously,  and  for  the  development 
of  a  systematic  means  of  adjudicating 
jurisdictional  disputes  among  commit- 
tees. The  membership  of  both  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  have  strived 
valiantly  to  bring  to  the  House  fioor  a 
comprehensive  bill  covering  an  exceed- 
ingly technical  and  complicated  subject 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  two  commit- 
tees imder  the  leadership  of  their  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  that  we  are  able  to 
debate  this  bill  and  respond  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  other  body.  But  the  fact 
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remains:  what  we  really  have  before  us 
today  are  two  bills,  each  duplicative  of 
the  other  In  some  respects,  and  each  with 
Its  own  scheme  of  administrative  en- 
forcement. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
has  submitted  to  the  House  Members  a 
preliminary  report  which  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  mechanism  for  resolving  Ju- 
risdictional contests  between  committees 
and  a  procedure  for  joint  referral  of 
legislation.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues, 
especially  after  having  heard  the  debate 
today,  would  not  question  the  need  for 
provisions  in  the  rules  of  the  House  such 
as  those  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
communicate  to  the  committee  their 
comments  on  the  proposals  for  joint  re- 
ferrals and  any  additional  suggestions 
they  might  have,  in  order  that  those  pro- 
posals might  be  strengthened. 

This  will  not  be  the  last  bill  we  will 
have  occasion  to  consider  which  could 
have  been  improved  by  such  a  procedure. 
The  ability  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  respond  to  the  complicated  issue 
of  pension  reform  could  have  been  im- 
proved if  such  rules  were  In  effect  today. 
In  addition,  should  it  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  technical 
changes  In  the  bill  we  are  debating  today 
or  to  correct  unforeseen  inequities,  the 
Congress  may  not  be  able  to  respond  on 
a  timely  basis  vmless  such  rules  are 
adopted  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  ; 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHNiEBKU) ;  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff,  for  presenting  what 
I  believe  to  be  on  balance  a  fine  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  tills  Chamber. 
As  has  been  stated.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  of  America  Invest 
roughly  $4  billion  In  private  pension 
plans,  certainly  it  behooves  the  Congress 
to  ascertain  If  the  plans  are  being  ad- 
ministered properly  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pension  bill,  when 
enacted  and  signed  into  law.  will  be 
among  the  most  significant  legislation  to 
emerge  from  Congress  in  recent  years.  I 
wUl  restrict  my  remarks  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  On  bal- 
ance, I  believe  the  bill  from  our  com- 
mittee is  worthy  of  support. 

Federal  legislation  to  encoirrage  the 
development  of  private  pension  plans  and 
set  parameters  for  their  operation  Is 
hardly  a  new  thing.  The  three  decades 
of  operation  imder  the  current  law  have 
been  a  remarkable  success.  Somewhere 
between  23  million  and  30  mlllian  Ameri- 
cans now  enjoy  private  pension  coverage. 
In  1940,  only  4  million  Americans  were 
participants,  and  even  by  1950  the  fig- 
ure had  only  grown  to  9.8  million.  With- 
out any  changes  in  Federal  law  it  has 
been  projected  that  40  million  people  will 
be  covered  by  private  pension  plans  by 
1980.  The  drrunatic  growth  in  coverage 
can  be  Illustrated  in  other  ways.  Between 


1950  and  1970,  total  annual  contributions 
made  to  retirement  plans  by  employees 
and  employers  rose  from  $2.1  billion  to 
$14  billion.  In  1950,  450,000  beneficiaries 
received  $:^70  million  from  retirement 
plans.  By  1970,  4.7  million  beneficiaries 
were  receiving  $7.4  billion  in  pension 
payments. 

In  large  measure,  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate retirement  funds  is  attributable  to 
the  favorable  tax  treatment  accorded 
employer  and  self-employed  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  plans.  There  pres- 
ently is  a  revenue  loss  of  some  $4  billion 
by  virtue  of  retirement  plans  qualifying 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  That  being  the  case,  even 
though  the  plans  are  voluntarj',  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  revenue  loss 
are  conducting  their  affairs  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  There 
must  be  assurances  that  the  revenue  loss 
benefits  American  taxpayers  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner.  There  must  be 
assurances  that  the  public  purpose  be- 
hind the  tax  reduction  is  being  fulfilled. 
Stated  another  way,  if  an  employer  is 
given  a  tax  incentive  to  provide  pension 
benefits  for  his  employees,  then  the  pub- 
lic, through  its  elected  Representatives, 
must  see  to  it  that  the  benefits  are,  in 
fact,  being  provided. 

Despite  all  the  progress,  certain  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  current  law  are 
evident. 

About  one-half  of  all  employees  in 
private  employment  still  are  not  covered. 
There  is  discrimination  against  the 
self-employed.  Under  current  law,  there 
is  no  limit  on  what  corporations  can  do 
for  their  executives,  but  self-employed 
persons  can  only  deduct  10  percent  of 
earned  Income  up  to  $2,500  for  their  re- 
tirement plans. 

In  all  too  many  instances  there  is  ade- 
quate vesting.  A  plan's  vesting  provision 
determines  whether  the  beneficiary 
keeps  or  loses  his  accumulated  pension 
benefits  if  he  leaves  the  company  before 
retirement.  Once  vested,  he  can  leave 
and  retain  the  right  to  an  annuity  at 
retirement  age.  Some  plans  permit  em- 
ployees to  draw  out  vested  rights  in  cash 
rather  than  waiting.  Much  of  the  pen- 
sion reform  effort  centers  on  vesting  be- 
cause people  change  jobs  from  time  to 
time  and  can  easily  end  up  with  no  pen- 
sion. One-third  of  wcisting  private  pen- 
sion plans  have  no  vesting  rights,  and 
when  the  person  leaves  his  Job  he  loses 
his  pension  rights. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  moimt- 
ing  evidence  that  in  some  cases,  the 
promised  benefits  are  illusory.  At  pres- 
ent, only  one  of  every  three  employees 
participating  in  employer-financed  plans 
has  a  50  percent  or  greater  vested  right 
to  his  accrued  retirement  benefits.  More- 
over. 58  percent  of  covered  employees 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  60,  and  54 
percent  of  covered  employees  60  years 
of  age  and  over  do  not  have  a  qualified 
vested  right  to  even  50  percent  of  their 
accrued  retirement  benefits. 

Inadequate  funding  has  been  a  prob- 
lem. The  end  product  of  a  pension  plan 
is  some  sort  of  annuity  that  starts  pay- 
ing a  steady  Income  when  you  retire. 
The  Eu:quisition  of  that  annuity  may  be 


funded  with  the  cadi  value  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  contract  bought  for 
the  employee  when  he  joins  the  plan, 
by  purchasing  small  de^jrred  annuities 
each  year  as  he  builds  up  pension  rights, 
by  making  payments  to  a  trust  that  in- 
vests the  money  to  build  the  sum  needed 
for  an  annuity  or  by  other  methods. 
Many  plans  are  not  accumulating  sufB- 
clent  assets  to  pay  benefits  in  the  future 
to  covered  employees. 

Pension  benefits  can  be  lost  due  to 
plan  terminations.  The  most  celebrated 
instance  of  this  was  when  Studebaker 
closed  its  South  Bend,  Ind..  plant  in  1964. 
The  plant  closed  and  the  pension  plan 
was  terminated.  In  1972,  there  were  1,227 
plan  terminations  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
$49  million  by  19,400  pension  partici- 
pants in  546  of  the  terminated  plans.  The 
average  loss  to  the  individual  was  $2,500. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  numerous  laws, 
abuses  continue  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
use of  pension  funds. 

To  remedy  the  problems  I  have  enu- 
merated, the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  reported  a  bill  which  would  make 
some  substantial  changes  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  bill  would  Impose  new  requirements 
on  pension  funds  which  qualify  for  pre- 
ferred tax  treatment.  Let  me  outline  the 
major  features. 

MIKIMTTM    PABTICWATION    STANSAEOS 

Generally,  an  employee  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  plan  on  account  of  age  or 
service  if  he  is  at  least  25  years  old  and 
has  had  at  least  1  year  of  service.  An 
alternative  would  provide  for  coverage 
after  3  years'  service  if  Immediate  vesting 
is  provided. 

MINIMUM    VESTING    6TANDAKDS 

Three  alternative  TniniTnnin  vesting 
standards  are  provided.  The  first  of  these 
provides  for  25-percent  vesting  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  of  covered  participation. 
Thereafter  the  vesting  percentage  is  in- 
creased by  5  percent  a  year  imtil  a  level 
of  50  percent  Is  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  year.  Following  this,  vesting  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year 
imtil  100  percent  Is  vested  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  year. 

The  second  form  of  vesting  permitted 
is  100-percent  vesting  at  the  end  of  10 
years. 

The  third  form  of  vesting  is  the  so- 
called  rule  of  45.  Under  this  standard, 
there  must  be  50-percent  vesting  when 
the  sum  of  the  age  of  the  individual  and 
the  number  of  years  of  participation 
equals  45. 

These  vesting  rules  are  phased  in  over 
a  5 -year  period  beginning,  in  the  case  of 
existing  plans,  in  1976. 

MiNiMTnu  ruKsmc  STAMDABOS 

Normal  costs  are  to  be  funded  cur- 
rently. Costs  attributable  to  already-ex- 
isting liabilities  are  to  be  amortized  over 
a  40 -year  period.  Liabilities  imder  plan 
amendments  and  new  plans  generally  are 
to  be  amortized  over  a  30-year  period, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  multiemployer 
plans  the  amortization  period  is  to  be  40 
years  with  provision  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  extend  this  for  a  further  pe- 
riod of  10  years.  E^xperience  gains  and 
losses  are  to  be  amortized  over  15  years 
generally,  but  in  the  case  of  multiem- 
ployer plans  over  a  period  of  20  years.  In 
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this  last  case,  the  period  can  be  extended 
an  additional  10  years  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  <3enerally,  these  experience 
gains  and  losses  only  will  be  required  to 
be  recomputed  every  3  years.  The  above 
standards  are  based  upon  accrual 
liabilities. 

If  f  imding  requirements  are  higher  un- 
der a  second  general  standard  which  is 
based  on  accrued  "vested"  liabilities,  this 
standard  is  to  apply  in  lieu  of  the  rules 
set  forth  above.  Under  this  standard,  ac- 
crued vested  liabilities  are  determined, 
as  also  are  the  value  of  the  plan's  assets. 
To  the  extent  the  former  exceeds  the  lat- 
ter, one-twentieth  of  this  amount  plus  in- 
terest Is  to  be  paid  in  the  current  year.  A 
new  determination  is  made  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  years. 

Where  any  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  above  present  hardship  imder  a 
plan — and  certain  standards  are  met — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  permit 
variances  spreading  the  current  liability 
over  a  15-year  period. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   ON  BEHALP  OP  SELr-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALa 

This  subtitle  provides  that  the  limita- 
tion on  deductions  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals is  to  be  increased  from  10  per- 
cent of  self- employment  income,  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  up  to  15  percent  of  self- 
employment  income,  not  to  exceed  $7,500. 
A  minimum  of  $750  may  be  deducted  in 
these  cases  without  regard  to  the  per- 
centage limitation. 

INDmcnAL     EETBttEMENT     ACCOUNTS 

To  me,  a  most  important  part  of  the 
bill  is  the  section  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. As  you  probably  know,  individual 
retirement  accounts  were  not  included  in 
the  earlier  drafts  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill.  However,  thanks  to  the 
fairness  of  Chairman  Ullman,  the  mat- 
ter was  reconsidered  and  I  was  most 
gratified  when  my  amendment  was  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version- 
Why  was  I  so  insistent?  Because,  de- 
spite the  outstanding  success  of  private 
pension  plans,  53  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  is  not  presently  covered, 
65  percent  of  the  Nation's  working  wom- 
en have  no  pension  coverage,  and  88  per- 
cent  of   all   employees   making   under 
$5,000  per  year  are  not  covered.  It  simply 
is  not  fair  to  make  these  people  pay  taxes 
to  finance  the  pensions  of  those  who  are 
covered  without  even  glvtaig  them  the 
right  to  set  aside  some  modest  sum  for 
their  own  retirements.  Yet,  under  cur- 
rent tax  laws,  they  must  bear  their  share 
of  the  $4  billion  per  year  that  we  give  up 
In  taxes  to  finance  the  private  pension 
system,  and  they  have  no  right  to  set 
aside  anything  in  their  own  behalf  un- 
less they  set  aside  fully  taxed  dollars. 
Half  of  the  reventie  loss  attributable  to 
private  pension  plans  goes  to  finance  the 
retirement  of  the  upper  8  percent  of  wage 
earners.  The  lower  50  percent  of  wage 
earners  receive  only  6  percent  of  the  tax 
benefits. 

To  rectify  this  inequity,  the  pension 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  now 
provides  that  an  employed  individual 
who  is  not  covered  by  a  pension  plan  may 
set  aside  tax  free,  up  to  $1,500  per  year 
or  20  percent  of  his  salary,  whichever  is 
lower,  in  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
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count.  To  guard  against  abuse,  the 
money  set  aside  would  have  to  be  de- 
posited with  a  responsible  third  party 
such  as  a  bank,  savings  and  loan,  credit 
union,  annuity  program,  or  the  like. 
Moreover,  penaJtIes  are  included  for  pre- 
mature withdrawal.  Each  account  could 
be  drawn  down  beginning  at  age  59  Vi 
and  withdrawals  would  have  to  com- 
mence by  age  70  y2.  To  guard  against 
utilizing  Individual  retirement  accounts 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  estate  taxes, 
each  program  must  anticipate  full  with- 
drawal within  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
beneficiary.  An  exception  to  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  rule  is  provided  In 
the  case  of  death  or  disability  prior  to 
retirement  age. 

Originally,  I  had  hoped  to  have  in- 
adequately covered  workers  in  other  pri- 
vate pension  plans  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  partial  Individual  retirement 
accounts.  That  part  of  my  amendment 
would  have  allowed  the  $1,500  annual 
deduction  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  individ- 
ual's retirement  fund.  Unfortunately, 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee were  unwilling  to  extend  individ- 
ual retirement  opportunities  that  far. 

Even  so,  I  believe  the  amendment 
which  did  pass  establishes  within  our 
tax  laws  an  Important  principle.  Namely, 
it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  individuals, 
through  their  employers  and  through 
their  own  initiative,  to  provide  for  their 
retirements.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
sound  to  permit  people  a  deferred  tax 
liability  on  their  income  for  as  long  as 
the  beneficial  use  of  the  Income  Is  de- 
ferred. Why  not  simply  allow  individuals 
the  werewithal  to  provide  for  their  own 
comfort  during  retirement?  I  believe  the 
Individual  retirement  accounts  amend- 
ment represents  major  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  that  goal. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  a  very  capable  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ABCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
labored  long,  both  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  protect  against 
abuses  in  the  management  of  pension 
funds  and  to  encourage  coverage  for 
more  employees  by  private  pension  sys- 
t«ns.  We  have  had  many  problems.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  does  include 
a  number  of  excellent  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  joined  with  my 
colleagues  in  attempting  to  work  out 
many  of  the  diflBculties  that  came  up  as 
we  went  through  our  deliberations.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  H.R.  10  plan  contribution 
limits  and  permit  those  who  use  them  to 
compete,  as  It  were,  with  corporate  plans 
that  we  have  adopted,  as  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman)  just  told 
the  House,  the  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts so  that  one-half  of  our  people 
who  are  not  covered  today  wHl  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  this  tax  deduc- 
tion in  providing  for  their  retirement 
years. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on 
small  businessmen,  because  most  of  the 


employees  who  are  not  covered  today 
by  a  private  pension  plan  work  for  what 
we  would  call  small  business.  Realizing 
this,  I  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  this 
bill  by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
their  critique  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Nationai.  Federation  o»  Independent  Busi- 
ness Analysis  op  Proposed  Pensiok 
Legislation 

I.  introduction 

This  analysis  of  proposed  pension  legisla- 
tion was  made  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  with  the  primary 
objective  of  assessing  the  administrative  and 
cost  Impact  on  small  businesses. 

The  basic  data  for  this  analysis  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Survey  of  Employee  Retire- 
ment Plans  which  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
In  October,  1973.  Data  from  the  survey  and 
supporting  details  of  estimated  costs  are  In- 
cluded In  Section  Vm. 

The  Survey  of  Employee  Retirement  Plana 
was  based  on  a  scientific  random  sample  of 
all  members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Busmess.  A  total  of  4,720  mem- 
bers in  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  were  asked  to  complete  the  survey 
during  October.  1973.  This  Is  1.3 '"^  of  all 
members  and  the  responses  are  statlstlcaUy 
representative  of  the  367,000  members.  Eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  responses  (18%), 
were  retiimed  as  of  December,  1973. 
n.  MINIMUM  participation  btandasos 

Under  proposed  legislation  a  plan  shall  not 
require,  as  a  condition  of  participation,  that 
an  employee  complete  a  period  of  service  ex- 
tending beyond  the  date  on  which  he  attains 
25  years  of  age,  or  the  date  on  which  he  com- 
pletes 1  year  of  service,  whichever  Is  later. 

It  Is  estimated  that  these  minimum  par- 
ticipation standards  will  affect  the  plana  of 
607,000  small  corporations  which  now  ex- 
clude from  their  plans,  based  on  present 
eligibility  requirements,  an  average  of  16  em- 
ployees. If  10  of  these  15  employees  wlU  be 
included  under  the  proposad  standards,  and 
the  average  contribution  for  each  partici- 
pant Is  $900  a  year,  the  small  corporations 
will  have  to  Increase  their  contributions  by  a 
total  of  85  billion  a  year.  Alternatively,  the 
contributions  for  present  participants  may 
be  reduced  to  partially  offset  the  increased 
costs. 

Under  the  present  regulations,  a  corpora- 
tion may  exclude  from  Its  plan  those  em- 
ployees covered  by  a  coDectlve  bargaining 
agreement  If  It  proves  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  that  the  terms  of  Its  plan  are 
not  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  unit.  The  propoeed  ex- 
clusion from  consideration  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
will  eliminate  this  problem. 

m.  minimum  vesting  standards 
Under  proposed  legislation  a  plan  shall 
provide  for  100%  vesting  after  10  years  of 
service;  graded  vesting  with  25  %  after  6  years 
and  1(X)%  after  15  years;  or  vesting  according 
to  the  "rule  of  45". 

It  Is  estimated  that  these  minimum  vest- 
ing standards  will  affect  the  plans  of  248,000 
small  corporations  which  have  an  average  of 
38  employees.  If  33  of  these  employees  wlU  be 
Included  under  the  proposed  standards,  and 
the  average  contribution  for  each  participant 
Is  $900  a  year,  the  total  contributions  of  these 
corporations  will  be  $7^1  bUUon  %  year.  This 
Indicates  that,  if  the  reduction  In  forfeitures, 
due  to  the  minimum  vesting  standsxds,  is 
equal  to  10%  of  contributions,  the  i«Tr»«ii  cor- 
porations WlU  h»ve  to  increase  their  contri- 
butions by  a  total  of  9720  mlllloQ  a  year.  Al- 
ternatively, the  benefits  for  present  partici- 
pants may  be  reduoed. 
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XV.  MitrarDic  rvtravxa  sTAKSAXDa 


The  proposed  leglalation  proTides  for  mini- 
mum standards  for  tbe  amortization  of  un- 
funded accrued  liabilities  for  plan  benefits. 

Baaed  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  mini- 
mum ftmdlng  standards  affect  26%  of  the 
plans  of  small  corporations  and  would  re- 
quire the  contributions  to  these  plans  to  be 
Increased  by  10%,  the  total  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  9498  million  a  year.  However,  many  cor- 
porations may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  addi- 
tional contributions  and  will  consequently 
have  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  participants. 

HJl.  a  (but  not  HJl.  12481)  provides  an  Im- 
portant exemption  from  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standards  for  plans  which  provide  Indi- 
vidual accounts  for  each  participant  and 
where  the  benefits  payable  at  retirement  are 
based  solely  upon  the  amount  contributed 
to  the  participant's  account  and  any  accu- 
mulated Investment  gains  or  losses. 

V.    REGISTRATION    AKD    REPORTS 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  plans  to: 
file  an  initial  registration  statement  and  re- 
port subsequent  amendments;  furnish  par- 
ticipants with  a  plan  description  and  annual 
Individual  statements;  obtain  plan  termlna- 
tton  Insurance;  bond  all  fiduciaries;  file  an- 
nual reports,  audited  by  an  accountant  and 
certified  by  an  actuary.  HJl.  2  (but  not  H.R. 
13481)  provides  exemptions  from  the  annual 
reporting  requirement  for  plans  with  under 
26  participants. 

More  than  one-hall  of  the  respondents  to 
the  NJJB.  Survey  Indicated  that  one  reason 
they  had  not  started  a  plan  was  due  to  the 
present  cost  of  establishing,  administering, 
and  reporting  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  Department  of  I«bor. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  respondents  to 
the  NJJ^.  Survey  Indicated  that  only  one 
report  to  the  federal  government  should  be 
required. 

The  proposed  registration  and  reporting  re- 
quirements will  discourage  more  employers 
from  starting  a  plan  and  probably  result  In 
many  existing  plana  being  terminated.  The 
filing  of  annual  reports  audited  by  an  ac- 
countant and  certified  by  an  actuary  la 
likely  to  cost  each  plan  over  $2,000  a  year  and 
be  an  Impossible  burden  for  the  plana  of 
small  businesses. 

The  exemption  of  plans  with  less  than  100 
participants  from  the  proposed  requirements, 
especially  the  audit  by  an  accountant  and 
certification  by  an  actuary,  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  encouragement  of  the  re- 
tirement plans  of  small  buslneaaes. 

VI.  CONTEnStTTIONS  ON  BKBAUT  OF  SKLT-EU- 
PLOTKD  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SBARXHOLDKR-UC- 
PLOTXES 

HJl.  12481  (but  not  HJl.  2)  proposes  that 
the  minimum  tax-deductible  contribution  on 
behalf  of  a  self-employed  individual  or  share- 
holder-employee be  Increased  to  15%  of 
earned  Income  with  a  ceUlng  of  $7,500. 

The  NnB  Survey  Indicates  that: 

A.  More  than  one-half  of  self-employed 
respondents,  who  do  not  have  a  retirement 
plan,  would  start  a  plan  If  the  tax-deduc- 
tible limit  Is  Increased  to  16%  of  earned 
Income,  with  A  celling  of  $7,600. 

B.  More  than  three-quarters  of  those  who 
have  a  plan  would  Increase  their  contribu- 
tions If  the  tax-deductible  limit  Is  in- 
creased. 

This  indicates  that  the  proposed  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions will  result  In  more  employees  receiv- 
ing larger  benefits  from  retirement  plans  of 
self-employed  individuals  and  Sub  Chapter 
B  corporations. 

Vn.    CONCLtJSION 

Many  small  corporations  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  substantial  increase  In  con- 
tributions required  by  the  proposed  minimum 
standards  for  participation,  vesting,  and 
funding.  As  a  consequence  they  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  their  par- 
ticipating employees. 


Under  the  present  regulations,  a  corpora- 
tion may  exclude  from  its  plan  those  em- 
ployees covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  if  it  proves  to  the  IRS  that  the 
terms  of  Its  plan  are  not  more  favorable  than 
those  of  the  collective  bargaining  unit.  The 
proposed  exclusion  from  consideration  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  will  eliminate  this  problem. 

HJl.  12481  does  not  provide  the  Important 
exemption  from  mlniinuin  funding  stand- 
ards for  plans  which  provide  Individual  ac- 
counts for  each  partlc^ant,  where  the  bene- 
fits payable  at  retirement  are  based  solely 
upon  the  amount  contributed  to  the  partici- 
pant's account,  adjusted  by  any  accumulated 
Investment  gains  or  losses. 

The  proposed  registration  and  reporting 
requirements  will  discourage  more  employ- 
ers from  starting  a  plan  and  probably  result 
In  many  existing  plans  being  terminated.  The 
cost  of  filing  annual  reports  audited  by  an 
accountant  and  certified  by  an  actuary  will 
be  an  Impossible  burden  for  small  businesses. 
The  exemption  of  plans  with  less  than  100 
participants  from  the  proposed  require- 
ments, especially  the  audit  by  an  accountant 
and  certification  by  an  actuary,  would  be 
very  beneflcial  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
retirement  plans  of  small  businesses. 

The  proposed  lucreafe  in  the  amount  of 
tax-deductible  contributions  on  behalf  of  a 
self-employed  Individual  or  shareholder-em- 
ployee wUl  result  in  more  employees  receiv- 
ing larger  retirement  benefits.  However,  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  large  corporations  would 
encourage  small  businesses  to  establish  more 
plans  and  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
who  will  be  dependent  upon  Social  Security 
and  Welfare  programs  when  they  retire. 

Vm.    StrPPORTING    DETAIU    OF   ESTIMATED    COSTS 

A.  Estimate  of  number  of  corporations 
with  plans : 

1.  The  number  of  small  businesses  In  the 
United  States  having  less  than  lOO  employ- 
ees is  3.4  million  based  on  Department  of 
Commerce  data. 

2.  Responses  to  NFIB  Survey  QuesUon  1 
Indicate  that  44%  of  smaU  businesses  are 
corporations. 

3.  Based  on  the  above,  there  are  1.5  mil- 
lion small  corporations  In  the  United  States. 

4.  Responses  to  NFIB  Survey  Question  4 
Indicate  that  46%  of  corporations  have  retire- 
ment plans. 

5.  Based  on  the  above,  there  are  690  000 
small  corporations  with  retirement  plans 
This  includes  plans  which  have  not  applied 
to  IRS  for  approval. 

B.  Estimate  of  cost  of  proposed  minimum 
participation   standards: 

1.  Responses  to  NFIB  Survev  Question  3 
indicate  that  corporations  with  retirement 
plans  have  an  average  of  38  employees. 

2.  Responses  to  NF3  Survey  Question  6 
Indicate  that  corporations  with  retirement 
plans  include  an  average  of  23  employees 
In  their  plans. 

3.  The  above  responses  Indicate  that  cor- 
porations with  retirement  plans  presently 
exclude,  on  an  average.  15  employees  due  to 
participation  requiremsnts. 

4.  Assuming  the  average  wage  of  participat- 
ing employees  is  »9,000  a  year  and  that  the 
average  contribution  to  retirement  plans  Is 
10^0,  the  average  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion for  each  participant  would  be  $900  a 
year. 

5.  Based  on  the  above,  a  change  In  partic- 
patlon  standards  requiring  a  corporation  to 

include  one  more  employee  In  its  retirement 
plan  would  cost  the  oorporatlon  an  addi- 
tional $900  a  year. 

6.  If  the  change  in  participation  standards 
requires  a  corporation  to  Include  10  of  the 
15  employees  presently  excluded,  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  $9,000  a  year. 

7.  It  Is  estimated  In  vm  (A)  above  that 
there  are  690,000  corporations  with  retire- 
ment plans. 

8.  Responses  to  NFIB  Survey  Question  9 


(a)  Indicates  that  88  per  cent  of  corporations 
with  retirement  plans  have  a  participation 
requirement  of  1  year  or  more. 

9.  Based  on  the  above,  607,000  (88%  of 
690,000)  corporate  retirement  plans  would  be 
affected  by  changes  In  participation  require- 
ments. 

10.  If  the  changes  in  participation  stand- 
ards require  a  corporation  to  include  1  of 
the  15  employees  presently  excluded,  the 
additional  cost  would  be  $546  million  a  year. 
If  10  more  employees  are  required  to  be  In- 
cluded, the  additional  cost  would  be  $5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

C.  Estimate  of  cost  of  mlnlmxim  vesting 
standards: 

1.  Refer  to  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4) 
and  (7)  of  vm  (B)  above. 

2.  Responses  to  NFIB  Survey  Question  9 

(b)  Indicate  that  corporations  with  retire- 
ment plans  provide  for  100%  vesting  as  fol- 
lows: 

Percent 
Over  15  years  service,  no  age  require- 
ments      5 

Over  3  years  service  and  attainment  of 
age  over  40 , 31 


Other  service  and  age  requirements 
which  presently  comply  with  the 
proposed  vesting  standards 


36 


64 


100 

3.  Based  on  the  above.  248,000  (36%  of 
690,000)  corporate  retirement  plans  will  be 
affected  by  changes  In  vesting  requirements. 

4.  If  the  proposed  changes  In  participation 
standards  require  a  corporation  to  Include 
10  of  the  15  employees  presently  excluded, 
the  contribution  will  be  $29,000  a  year. 

5.  If  the  proposed  changes  in  vesting  re- 
quirements result  In  a  reduction  of  forfeit- 
ures equal  to  10%  of  contributions,  a  cor- 
poration with  33  participants  wUl  have  to 
Increase  Its  contribution  by  $2,900  a  year, 
and  the  total  Increase  In  contributions  to 
the  248,000  corporate  retirement  plans  will  be 
$720  million  a  year. 

D.  Estimate  of  cost  of  minimum  funding 
standards: 

1.  Refer  to  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4) 
and  (7)  of  Vin  (B)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
Vin  (C)  above.  -^    i'     k  , 

2.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  mini- 
mum funding  standards  affect  26%  of  the 
690.000  plans  of  small  corporations  and  re- 
sult In  an  Increase  In  contributions  of  10%, 
a  corporation  with  33  participants  wlU  have 
to  increase  Its  contribution  by  $2,900  a  year 
and  the  total  Increase  in  contributions  to 
172.000  plans  will  be  $498  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons stated  In  this  report  for  the  lack  of 
pension  plans  by  small  businessmen  Is 
the  cost  of  administration,  and  one  of 
the  major  problems  still  remaining  tn 
this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  require- 
ment for  dual  administration  by  both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Such  dual  administration  will  greatly 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  administration  for 
the  small  businessman. 

I  will  at  an  appropriate  time  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  consolidate  the  regula- 
tions for  vesting,  funding,  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Treasury  Department  in  order 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  this  admin- 
istrative cost.  I  hope  I  wiU  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  problem  which 
I  hope  will  be  worked  out  in  the  bill  is 
the  provision  for  plan  termination  In- 
surance, which,  If  adopted  In  its  present 
language,  could  well  force  out  the  major- 
ity of  small  business-operated  pension 
plans.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  we 
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want.  I  think  we  want  to  encourage  a 
greater  degree  of  pension  coverage  in 
small  businesses,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  cure  these  two  major  prob- 
lems that  I  see  still  left  in  the  bill:  The 
heavy  administrative  costs  sis  a  result  of 
dual  administration  and  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  plan  termination  insur- 
ance.   

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Chah*- 
man,  I  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  granting  me  this 
time. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  this  very 
forward-looking  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  that  in  many  ways  the  comjaittee 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
employees  of  this  country.  In  certain 
minor  ways  I  think  the  committee  may 
have  detracted  from  certain  employees, 
but  on  the  whole  the  legislation  Is  very 
beneficial. 

In  particular,  I  think  that  the  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
H.R.  10  plans,  bringing  up  the  benefits 
of  those  plans  to  permit  deductions  up 
to  $7,500  per  year  and  up  to  15  percent 
of  compensation,  is  a  very  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  changes 
that  the  committee  has  made  permitting 
persons  other  than  banks  to  act  as 
trustees  of  such  plans  is  also  a  very  de- 
sirable piece  of  legislation,  one  which 
will  encourage  the  further  creation  of 
such  types  of  plans.  The  provisions  per- 
miitlng  deductions  up  to  $1,500  for  Indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  is  excellent 
and  provides  equity  to  persons  who  are 
not  participants  in  qualified  retirement 
plans. 

I  also  think  that  the  committee  has 
done  a  very  good  job  of  eliminating  some 
of  the  restrictions  that  were  put  In 
original  bill  H.R.  2  as  introduced.  I  know 
that  employees  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
the  employees  of  several  of  the  banks 
In  my  area,  including  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  were  very  critical  of 
some  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  2.  The 
proposed  limitations  would  have  elimi- 
nated some  of  the  benefits  provided  for 
such  employees. 

I  think  that  the  committee's  elimina- 
tion of  those  limitations  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  think  this  legislation  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  wUl  make  some 
changes  with  respect  to  the  dual  ad- 
ministration of  the  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  select  just 
one  agency  to  administer  this  act. 

I  also  believe  that  certain  of  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  termination  in- 
surance for  defined  benefit  plans  should 
be  eliminated  or  changed.  We  need  to 
amend  this  section  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  fixed  contribution  plans 
rather  than  discourage  those  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwsebbli) 
for  granting  me  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
pension  reform  bill  presented  to  us  by 


the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committees.  The  growth 
of  the  private  pension  plan  system  over 
the  last  30  years  has  been  dramatic. 
Whereas,  in  1940  only  4  miUion  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  such  plans,  by 
1950  this  had  grown  to  10  million,  in 
1960,  21  million,  and  today  some  30  mil- 
lion workers  are  covered  by  these  retire- 
ment plans.  Nevertheless,  this  stUl  rep- 
resents only  about  one-half  of  the  pri- 
vate nonfarm  work  force.  And  the  hear- 
ing record  on  this  legislation  clearly  in- 
dicates that  there  is  not  only  a  need  for 
the  expansion  of  coverage,  but  for  Im- 
proving the  administration  of  plans  and 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  plan  partici- 
pants. 

The  two  bills  which  comprise  the  sub- 
stitute under  consideration  sire  thus 
aimed  at  these  problem  areas.  The  mat- 
ters dealt  wth  exclusively  in  HJl.  12906 
as  reported  from  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  that  is,  title  I  of  the  sub- 
stitute, include,  first,  plan  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements  which  include 
filing  annual  reports  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  providing  participants  with 
periodic  descriptions  of  the  plan;  second, 
fiduciary  standards  which  define  the  re- 
sponsibilities or  plan  administrators  as 
well  as  prohibited  activities;  and,  third, 
creation  of  a  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corp.  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  in- 
sure participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
covered  plans  against  loss  of  benefits  re- 
sulting from  partial  or  complete  termi- 
nation of  their  plans. 

The  matters  dealt  with  exclusively  in 
HJl.  12855  as  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  or  title  n  of  the 
substitute,  include,  first,  limits  on  pen- 
sion plan  benefits  and  contributions  for 
tax  deduction  purposes;  second,  an  in- 
crease In  the  allowable  deduction  for  an- 
nual contributions  by  the  self-employed 
to  H.R.  10  or  "Keogh"  plans  from  10 
percent  of  Income  up  to  $2,500.  to  15 
percent  of  income  up  to  $7,500;  third, 
provision  for  a  tax  deduction  of  the 
lesser  of  20  percent  of  income  or  $1,500 
annually  for  employees  not  covered  by  a 
plan  who  wish  to  establish  their  own 
individual  retii-ement  account;  and, 
fourth,  the  treatment  of  lump-sum  dis- 
tributions as  ordinary  income  for  tax 
purposes,  distributed  over  a  10-year 
period — except  for  benefits  attributable 
to  service  prior  to  January  of  1974  which 
would  still  be  taxed  as  a  capital  gain. 

In  addition,  both  bills  or  titles  of  the 
substitute  contain  nearly  Identical  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  plan  participa- 
tion, vesting,  and  funding,  the  main  dif- 
ference being  that  these  provisions 
would  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  title  I  and  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  under  title  n. 

With  respect  to  participation  and  cov- 
erage, as  a  rule,  plans  may  not  require,  as 
a  condition  for  participation,  service  of 
more  than  1  year  or  the  age  of  25, 
whichever  occurs  later.  An  exception  to 
this  is  plans  which  provide  for  100  per- 
cent immediate  vesting,  in  which  case  a 
3-year  minimum  service  condition  may 
be  required. 

With  respect  to  vesting,  plans  may 
choose  one  of  three  vesting  schedules: 
First,  25  percent  vesting  after  5  years 


of  covered  service,  increasing  by  5  per- 
cent annually  thereafter  for  the  next  5 
years,  and  10  percent  annually  for  the 
next  5  years,  meaning  100  percent  vest- 
ing would  be  reached  by  the  15th  year; 
second,  full  vesting  after  10  years  of 
service;  or,  third,  50  percent  vesting 
when  the  service  plus  the  age  of  the  par- 
ticipant equals  45,  with  10  percent  an- 
nual vesting  over  the  next  5  years  when 
100  percent  vesting  would  be  achieved. 

To  absorb  the  costs  of  these  new  vest- 
ing standards,  a  5 -year  transition  pe- 
riod is  allowed  for  all  plans  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  This  vest- 
ing schedule  applies  retroactively,  and  all 
of  an  employees  prior  service — since  the 
age  of  25 — must  be  taken  Into  account, 
even  If  It  Includes  prepartlclpation  serv- 
ice. But  this  would  not  apply  to  service 
during  which  an  employee  did  not  make 
contributions  to  a  plan  or  the  employer 
did  not  maintain  a  plan.  With  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  vested  benefits,  plans 
are  permitted  to  defer  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  Individuals  with  vested  rights 
until  they  reach  the  normal  retirement 
age  and  are  separated  from  the  firm. 
However,  payments  must  be  made  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  participant 
reaches  the  age  of  65,  or  reaches  the  10th 
anniversary  of  participation  In  the  plan, 
or  terminates  service  with  the  employer — 
whichever  of  these  three  events  occurs 
later. 

Both  titles  also  require  minimum  fund- 
ing of  plans  In  order  to  Insure  that  suffi- 
cient funds  are  available  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  plan  when  they  fall 
due.  Finally,  provision  Is  made  for  volun- 
tary portability  of  vested  benefits  from 
one  plan  to  another  in  situations  where 
the  old  and  new  employer  plans  sdlow  for 
such  a  transfer,  and  participants  are 
allowed  a  tax  free  roll-over  period  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  remaining  I 
wish  to  express  my  position  on  two 
amendments  which  will  be  offered.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Eklenborn)  to  make  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
antee Corp.  more  representative  of  labor, 
management  and  public  interests,  and 
second,  to  provide  greater  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  the  termination  Insur- 
ance program. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  increased  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  plans  for  the  self- 
employed— the  so-called  H.R.  10  or 
Keogh  plans.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
allowed  for  amendments  to  this  section, 
and  it  Is  my  understanding  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  either  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  $7,500  limitation.  I  am  unequivocally 
opposed  to  any  such  amendment.  The 
whole  rationale  for  the  increase  from 
$2,500  to  $7,500  Is  to  put  the  self-em- 
ployed on  a  comparable  footing  with 
corporate  employees.  One  of  the  major 
thrusts  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  retire- 
ment savings  and  at  the  same  time 
achieve  greater  tax  equity.  This  bill  ac- 
complishes the  latter  by  putting  a  limita- 
tion on  deductions  for  corporate  plans 
and  liberalizing  the  deductions  for  the 
self-employed  plans.  At  present,  the  self- 
employed  are  discriminated  sigalnst  In 
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comparison  with  corporate  executives 
and  proprietary  employees  of  corpora- 
tions In  regard  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
their  retirement  savings.  Because  the  ex- 
isting limitation  for  the  self-employed  Is 
so  imreasonably  low,  an  artificial  incen- 
tive has  been  created  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  businesses  which  traditionally 
would  not  or  should  not  be  Incorporated. 
The  provision  contained  In  this  bill  for 
allowing  a  more  reasonable  and  realistic 
deduction  for  the  self-employed  retire- 
ment plan  wlU  go  a  long  way  In  eliminat- 
ing this  Incentive  for  incorporation  1^ 
putting  the  self-employed  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  corporate  and  proprie- 
tary employees  In  terms  of  retirement 
plan  tax  incentives.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
any  amendments  to  alter  the  provision 
now  contained  In  title  n. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  by 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  marks 
the  culmination  of  many  months  of  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  pension  systems  and 
their  particular  needs  by  both  my  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  and  staff  of  these 
committees,  countless  hours  of  work  were 
devoted  to  this  bill  by  the  staff  of  the 
Education  and  Labor's  pension  task  force 
and  by  Dr.  Woodworth  and  his  very  ca- 
pable staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Their  techni- 
cal expertise  immeasurably  aided  the 
committee  In  their  evaluation  of  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  available  to 
us  during  our  consideration  of  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

The  resolution  of  the  Jurisdictional 
disputes  Inherent  in  legislation  of  this 
type  can  be  credited  to  the  determina- 
tion of  both  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Al  Ullman, 
and  the  dedicated  head  of  the  i>ension 
task  force,  my  colleague,  John  Dent. 
Their  ability  to  construct  a  workable 
compromise  has  resulted  in  legislation 
that  will  hopefully  tighten  the  tax  laws 
and  strengthen  the  regulatory  standards 
applicable  to  both  qualified  and  non- 
qualified plans. 

During  our  ddiberatlona  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  our  primary  con- 
cern was  in  tightening  the  oTinting 
standards  for  qualified  plans  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  encourage 
voluntary  participation  in  such  plans.  As 
a  result,  the  committee  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  strike  a  very  delicate  balance  be- 
tween what  we  felt  companies  with  pen- 
sion plans  should  do  and  what  they  were 
willing  to  do,  since  no  employer  can  be 
compelled  to  offer  any  plan  at  all. 

The  committee  was  challenged  with 
the  task  of  strengthening  existing  plans 
without  creating  barriers  that  would  un- 
necessarily slow  the  rapid  Increase  in  the 
establishment  of  private  pension  plans 
that  this  country  has  witnessed  during 
the  past  30  years. 

Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
first  amended  in  1942  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  establish  pension  plans  ^tdilch 
did  not  discriminate  as  to  coverage  or 
benefits  in  favor  ot  a  selected  few  em- 
ployees, the  number  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  these  plans  has  Increased  by  over 
760  percent.  While  the  tax  incentives 


established  at  that  time  are  imdoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  incredible  growth  of 
the  system,  these  same  incentives  have 
been  the  basis  of  a  growing  number  of 
schemes  of  tax  avoidance  in  recent 
years.  Studies  have  shown  that  in  some 
corporations,  particularly  small,  closely 
held  ones  with  but  a  few  highly  paid 
employees,  the  incentives  provided  for 
under  subchapter  D  of  the  Code  were 
being  utilized  prlmarUy  to  defer  taxa- 
tion on  both  corporate  profits  and  em- 
ployee salaries  in  amoiints  far  In  excess 
of  what  was  needed  to  fimd  even  the 
most  generous  of  pension  plans.  By  doing 
so,  employees  of  these  corporations — 
who  are  often  the  only  stockholders,  as 
well — would  be  able  to  defer  taxation  on 
a  portion  of  their  share  of  the  corporate 
profits  imtil  they  had  retired  and  thus, 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket. 

Confronted  with  this  problem,  the 
committee  settled  on  a  formula  which 
would  limit  the  amount  of  the  employer's 
contributions  to  both  defined  benefit 
plan  as  well  as  to  profitsharing  plans, 
without  imposing  the  undue  restrictions 
on  the  average  employees  pension  ac- 
count that  would  have  resulted  from  the 
Senate  version  of  the  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  was  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  resolve  the  problem  created  where 
the  employer  had  established  not  only  a 
defined  benefit  pension  plan  but  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  as  well.  In  these  cases,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  limit  the  em- 
ployers' contributions  that  would  qualify 
for  the  tax  deferral  advantages,  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  maximum  allowable  imder 
both  plans.  In  this  maimer,  the  commit- 
tee has  tried  to  put  more  realistic  limita- 
tions on  presently  deferrable  income 
without  imduly  restricting  the  pension 
program  of  those  employees  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pay  scale — employees  that  are 
traditionally  most  adversely  affected  by 
any  percentage  limitations. 

In  addition,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  title  of  this  bill  will  also 
substantively  reform  the  Federal  taxa- 
tion of  pension  accoimts  for  not  only  the 
self-employed,  but  for  individuals  not 
covered  by  any  qualified  plan  or  Govern- 
ment plan,  but  these  are  aspects  of  the 
legislation  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed at  some  length  by  other  members 
of  this  committee. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  bill 
represents  a  workable  solution  to  a  myr- 
iad of  complex  and  emotional  problems. 
It  Is  legislation  that  will  narrow  the  pos- 
sibility for  abuse  of  the  tax  laws  in  this 
su-ea,  while  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
opportimity  to  save  for  retirement  to 
millions  who  have  been  unable  to  ade- 
quately do  so  in  the  past.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  both  the  inclusion 
of  tiUe  n  and  final  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation Itself. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  two  provisions  In  the 
pension  reform  legislation  which  I 
believe  are  of  particular  importance, 
namely,  the  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count program  and  the  limitation  on 
contributions  to  defined  contribution 
plans.  The  need  for  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts  is  obvious,  because  mil- 
lions of  workerr  today  do  not  have  the 
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opportunity  to  participate  in  qualified 
pension  plans.  Since  they  do  not  have 
this  option,  any  earnings  they  might 
derive  from  pension  savings  of  their  own 
are  subject  to  tax  and  cemnot  be  deferred 
imtil  retirement,  and  such  earnings  also 
grow  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  earnings 
on  contributions  In  qualified  plans.  The 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  pro- 
gram will  benefit  low-  and  middle-income 
workers  formerly  without  pension  plsm 
protection,  and  distribute  tax  benefits 
equitably  among  all  workers. 

The  bill  makes  available  a  special 
deduction  for  contributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  armuity,  or  a  qualified 
retirement  bond,  the  maximum  annual 
deduction  being  $1,500  or  20  percent  of 
compensation,  wWchever  Is  less.  This 
tax  deduction  from  gross  income  is  al- 
lowed for  any  taxpayer  even  though  he 
or  she  uses  the  standard  deduction  rather 
than  itemizing.  .31nce  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  can  be  established  by 
an  Individual  for  himself,  by  an  employer 
for  his  employees,  or  by  a  union  for  its 
members,  this  program  will  be  available 
to  a  substantial  group  of  employees  not 
presently  participating  In  a  qualified 
pension  plan. 

Many  Members  may  be  skeptical  as  to 
whether  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimts  program  will  be  utilized  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  workers  presently  without 
pension  plan  coverage.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  utilization  of  the  individual  re- 
tireihent  accoimts  program,  but  rather 
its  availability  to  workers  who  are  not 
presently  covered  by  qualified  pension 
plans  and  who  do  not  receive  any  tax 
benefits  on  their  personal  retirement 
savings. 

The  pension  bill  also  Includes  a  pro- 
vision which  would  limit  the  annual 
additions  that  could  be  contributed  to 
any  employee's  defined  contribution  plan 
in  any  given  year  to  25  percent  of  com- 
pensation, not  to  exceed  $25,000  In  that 
year.  Defined  contribution  plans  include 
profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans  as 
well  as  money  purchase  and  target  bene- 
fit plans.  The  aimual  addition  means  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  plan,  any 
forfeitures  during  the  year  and  the  lesser 
of  one-half  of  all  an  employee's  con- 
tributions or  all  of  an  employee's  con- 
tribution over  6  percent  of  compensation. 

The  bill  Includes  this  limitation  on 
contributions  in  order  to  achieve  parity 
between  corporate  qualified  pension  plans 
and  H.R.  10  plans,  and  the  limitation 
must  be  met  to  retain  the  favorable  tax 
status  accorded  any  plan.  Additionally, 
this  provision  will  achieve  a  measure  of 
comparability  with  the  limitation  In  the 
bill  imposed  on  benefits  paid  under 
a  defined  benefit  plan.  This  limita- 
tion on  contributions  may  seem  re- 
strictive to  some.  However,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  very  few  profit-shar- 
ing programs  have  contributions  which 
approach  this  limitation. 

In  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  amend  this  provislor  to  in- 
clude a  cost-of-living  escalator  clause, 
and  I  am  pleased  th^  the  committee 
accepted  such  an  amendment.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  any  pension  zeform  leglslatlm 
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enacted  help,  not  hurt,  the  kind  of  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  programs  which 
have  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  2,  the  Employee  Benefits 
Security  Act.  I  am  sure  aU  of  us  have 
heard  many  stories  of  workers  who  have 
given  years  of  dedicated  service  to  their 
employers,  only  to  find,  at  retirement  age, 
that  the  pension  plans  they  have  partici- 
pated in  are  worthless  to  them.  Too  often 
a  worker  who  thought  he  would  have  a 
pension  to  help  support  him  in  his  old 
age  is  forced  to  subsist  on  social  security 
alone. 

This  situation  can  and  will  be  rem- 
edied. The  legislation  now  before  us  will 
establish  reasonable  standards  that  all 
private  pension  plans  must  meet.  It  will 
Insure  that  pension  plans  sei-ve  the  peo- 
ple they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

Private  pension  plans,  which  were 
once  limited  to  only  a  handful  of  workers, 
now  cover  more  than  30  million  workers. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  assure  that 
these  workers,  and  the  millions  more  who 
will  join  pension  plans  in  the  future,  will 
have  a  fair  chance  at  financial  seciuity 
in  their  retirement  years. 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomor- 
row we  will  vote  on  a  major  piece  of  labor 
legislation,  HJl.  2,  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Security  Act.  This  bill  will  help  to 
give  to  many  retired  employees  the  bene- 
fits they  have  worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

This  legislation  must  be  passed  imme- 
diately. Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Rhode  Island  resident  outlining  a  situa- 
tion that  has  become  all  too  familiar.  An 
elderly  citizen  had  worked  for  the  same 
company  for  more  than  32  years.  Prior 
to  his  death,  he  had  applied  for  pension 
benefits,  but  due  to  a  quirk  in  the  rules 
govemtag  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
he  received  no  payments.  His  surviving 
spouse  was  denied  widows'  rights  even 
though  the  plan  contains  a  "sixty-pay- 
ments certain"  clause.  Now  this  elderly 
widow  Is  faced  with  a  long,  grueling  legal 
battie  in  order  to  obtain  a  meager  pen- 
sion. 

It  is  shameful  for  situations  like  this 
to  exist.  But  this  is  not  an  Isolated  in- 
stance. Thousands  of  our  older  citizens 
have  already  been  deprived  of  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  after  retirement 
because  the  expected  pension  benefits,  for 
which  they  had  worked  many  years,  were 
sharply  reduced  or  had  evaporated  com- 
pletely, because  of  business  failures,  relo- 
cations, termination  of  employment  after 
many  years  of  service,  and  even  just  plain 
mishandling  of  pension  funds.  Congress 
now  has  before  it  legislation  that  will 
prevent  these  abuses  f  Am  occurring  in 
the  futiure,  and  we  must  pass  this  bill. 

This  legislation  was  carefully  drafted 
to  adequately  safeguard  the  pensioners' 
rights  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
undue  burdens  that  would  discourage  an 
employer  from  establishing  new  pension 
plans. 

In  the  area  of  vesting,  the  employer 
Is  given  three  options.  The  10-year  serv- 
ice rule  would  provide  for  an  automatic 
100 -percent  vesting  after  10  years  of 
covered  service.  The  graded  15->ear  serv- 
ice rule  provides  for  25 -percent  vesting 
after  5  years  of  covered  service,  increas- 
ing to  50  percent  by  the  10th  year,  and 


achieving  100-percent  vesting  by  the  15th 
year.  The  rule  of  45  provides  for  50 -per- 
cent vesting  when  age  plus  covered  serv- 
ice equals  45,  thereafter  increasing  in 
10-percent  mtervals  imtil  the  employee 
Is  100-percent  vested.  The  three  vesting 
plans  provide  flexibility  for  the  employer 
while  providing  guaranteed  vesting  for 
the  employee. 

This  bill  will  also  correct  the  problem 
of  the  loss  of  pension  rights  due  to 
bankruptcy.  Two  provisions  work  hand 
In  hand  to  acquire  this  goal.  The  em- 
ployer is  required  to  make  payments  to- 
ward the  principal  of  the  unfunded  ac- 
crued liabilities  of  a  pension  plan.  Plans 
will  also  be  required  to  insure  any  un- 
funded vested  liabilities.  More  adequately 
funded  plans  combined  with  the  protec- 
tion of  insurance  will  take  away  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  of  retirement  income  If  the 
employer  goes  bankrupt. 

We  must  assure  individuals  who  have 
spent  their  careers  In  useful  and  socially 
productive  work  an  adequate  retirement 
income.  Of  those  who  have  worked  and 
then  left  jobs  with  pension  plans  over 
the  past  20  years,  only  about  5  percent 
will  ever  receive  any  benefits.  Today,  we 
can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing comfort  for  our  deserving  older  citi- 
zens. I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  pension  bill. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2,  to 
revise  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act. 

As  our  economy  has  matured,  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  employers  have 
recognized  their  responsibility  for  the 
physical  and  economic  welfare  of' their 
employees.  This  development  parallels 
the  change  from  rural  agrarian  life 
styles  to  the  present  urbanized  wage 
earner  society. 

Private  pension  systems  have  had 
such  dynamic  Eisset  growth,  that  today, 
they  influence  the  level  of  savings,  the 
operation  of  our  capital  markets,  and 
the  relative  financial  security  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers. 

The  private  pension  movement  In  the 
United  States  proceeded  slowly  imtll  the 
years  preceding  World  War  U.  At  that 
time  the  economic  changes  In  the  Na- 
tion started  to  be  felt,  and  American 
beliefs  and  attitudes  regarding  retire- 
ment security  changed.  The  turning 
point  In  American  thinking  and  dissatis- 
faction with  early  pension  programs 
was  the  passage  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  wage  freezes  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  focused  in- 
creased attention  on  the  deferred  com- 
ponent of  compensation  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  freeze  restrictions. 

By  1940,  approximately  4  million  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  private  pension 
plans;  by  1950  the  number  had  grown 
to  10  million;  by  1960  21  million  people 
were  covered,  and  the  current  estimate 
is  that  one  hJalf  of  the  private  nonfarm 
work  force,  or  30  million  employees,  are* 
covered  by  these  plans. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  expanded  cov- 
erage for  n.S.  employees  means  that 
pensions  have  become  big  business.  In 
fact,  today,  amounts  in  excess  of  $150 
billion  In  assets  are  held  in  reserve  to 


pay  benefits  credited  to  private  plan 
participants. 

Federal  regulation  of  private  pension 
systems  has  been  minimal.  There  are 
essentially  three  Federal  statutes  pres- 
ently in  existence.  These  are  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Disclosure  Act,  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  standards, 
pension  participants  have  had  to  rely 
on  the  traditional  equitable  remedies  of 
the  common  law  of  trusts.  A  few  States 
have  codified  existing  trust  principles 
and  enacted  legislation  which  requires, 
in  many  Instances,  a  degree  of  disclosure 
similar  to  that  required  by  Federal 
statute.  However,  the  fact  that  statu- 
tor>'  rules  exist  says  little  as  to  their 
eflBcacy  in  adjusting  inequities  suffered 
by  plan  participants.  Repeatedly  in- 
stances occur  where  participants  lose 
their  benefits  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  plan  is  executed  with  respect 
to  its  contractual  requirements  of  vest- 
ing or  funding  as  distinguished  from 
instances  where  participants  lose  their 
benefits  because  of  some  violation  of 
Federal  law. 

Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  act 
due  to  the  belief  that  legislation  might 
impede  plan  growth.  However,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  equity  and  fair  treatment,  an  em- 
ployee covered  by  a  pension  plan  should 
be  entitled,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
senice,  to  protection  of  his  future  re- 
tirement benefits  against  any  termina- 
tion of  his  employment. 

HJR.  2  and  amendments  which  we  will 
consider  today  are  designed  to  remedy 
certain  defects  in  the  private  retirement 
system  which  Umit  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system  in  providing  retirement  in- 
come security.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  the  protection  of  individusd 
pension  rights.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
legislation  which  will  truly  protect  an 
Indlviduars  pension  rights,  and  I  sun 
hopeful  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  such  a  bill  today. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  being  brought  to  the  House  In 
two  separate  packages  since  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  on  the  House  floor 
will  inevitably  cause  parliamentary  con- 
fusion and  obscure  the  choices  to  be 
made.  H.R.  2  is  designed  to:  First,  es- 
tablish equitable  stsoidards  of  plan  ad- 
ministration; second,  mandate  minimum 
standards  of  plan  administration;  third, 
require  minimum  standards  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  requiring  the  amortization 
of  unfunded  liabilities ;  fourth,  insure  the 
vested  portion  of  imfunded  liabilities 
against  the  risk  of  premature  plan  termi- 
nation; and  fifth,  promote  a  renewed  ex- 
pansion of  private  retirement  plans  and 
mcrease  the  number  of  participants  re- 
ceiving private  retirement  benefits.  I 
hope  the  final  bill  adheres  to  these  alms. 
The  goals  of  extending  pension  plan  cov- 
erage to  more  working  people,  of  assuring 
different  categories  of  employees  equi- 
table pension  treatment  and  benefits,  and 
of  protecting  covered  employees  from 
loss  of  benefits  because  of  bankruptcy, 
merger,  or  change  of  Jobs,  are  laudable 
and  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

Present  law  places  no  specific  llnUta- 
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tlon  on  the  amount  of  deductible  retire- 
ment plan  contributions  for  corporate 
employees,  limits  deductible  contribu- 
tions for  self-employed  workers  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  earned  in- 
come or  $2,500  a  year,  and  makes  no 
provision  at  all  for  workers  not  covered 
by  any  kind  of  qualified  pension  plan. 

I  favor  a  reasonable  limit  on  the 
amount  of  deductible  retirement  plan 
contributions  for  corporate  employees, 
liberalized  limitations  on  "Keogh  plans" 
so  that  self-employed  individuals  can 
have  pension  coverage  more  comparable 
to  that  accorded  corporate  employees, 
and  the  establishment  of  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  by  the  half  of  the 
work  force  not  otherwise  covered  by  qual- 
ified retirement  plans  for  their  own  fu- 
ture retirement  Income  needs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  able  to  fashion,  dur- 
ing the  debate  today,  a  bUl  which  con- 
forms to  the  views  I  have  expressed  above 
and  wliich  I  will  be  able  to  support  and 
proclaim  to  my  constituents  as  a  truly 
beneficial  bill  which  brings  order  to  the 
morass  of  existing  private  pension  plans, 
and  equitable  treatment  to  the  individual 
participant. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor pension  reform  bill,  H.R.  2  as 
amended,  and  in  equally  strong  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  12855,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  pension  bUl. 

In  particular,  I  object  to  section  2001 
of  HJl.  12855 — the  section  tripling  the 
"Keogh  plan"  tax  deduction  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals  from  the  current 
$2,500  to  $7,500.  This  section  is  open  to 
amendment  under  the  rule,  and  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  tomorrow  to 
strike  the  increase  and  keep  Keogh  plan 
deductions  at  their  present  levels. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  self-employed  pro- 
fessionals get  their  Just  deserts — but  no 
more.  Let  me  point  out  the  following 
facts: 

For  10  years,  self-employed  Individ- 
uals— mainly  doctors,  lawyers — have  re- 
ceived a  tax  break  for  their  retirement 
savings — first,  a  deduction  of  $1,250 
maximum,  then  $2,500.  In  1968,  the 
Treasiu^^  Department  included  in  their 
annual  statistics  of  income  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  those  who  used  the  Keogh 
plan  deduction.  Over  half  of  the  taxpay- 
ers using  the  deduction  had  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  over  $25,000 — how  far 
over  the  study  does  not  show.  This  In- 
come puts  Keogh  users  in  the  richest  5 
percent  of  American  families — not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  probably.  Rockefellers,  but 
certainly  in  the  fortimate  upper  middle 
Income  brackets. 

I>uring  these  years,  more  than  half  of 
American  workers  had  neither  qualified 
pension  plans,  nor  tax-deferred  retire- 
ment accounts.  The  1973  Treasury  figures 
put  the  exact  figure  at  53  percent  of  all 
workers.  Included  in  this  majority,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  are  most  low- 
pedd  workers,  employees  in  small  busi- 
nesses, fanners,  and  fishermen. 

HJt.  12855  deals  with  these  two  groups 
by  giving  self-employed  professionals  a 
$7,500  tax  deduction  and  uncovered  em- 
ployees a  $1,500  tax  deduction.  This  dis- 
parity is  unjustified. 


Low-  and  moderate-income  families 
are  in  greatest  need  of  help  right  now. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered 
most  under  inflation  and  increased  pay- 
roll taxes.  They  are  the  ones  who  spend 
every  cent  they  earn  on  food,  fuel,  and 
housing,  with  maybe  a  small  savings  ac- 
count for  their  children's  education. 
They  are  the  ones  who  need  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  save  for  retirement.  If 
H.R.  12855  is  adopted,  they  will  have  some 
help — a  $1,500  maximum  tax  deduction. 

The  relatively  wealthy  Keogh  plan 
beneficiaries  spend  a  smaller  percent  of 
income  for  basic  necessities.  They  invest 
in  stocks — in  happier  days — in  real 
estate,  in  hobby  farms,  and  other  tax 
shelters.  And  they  have,  under  present 
law,  a  $2,500  maximum  deduction  a  yesir 
for  money  put  into  a  retirement  accoimt. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Keogh  plan 
should  he  kept  where  it  is,  and  a  $1,500 
tax  deduction  for  uncovered  employed 
workers  enacted.  Some  disparity  would 
continue  to  exist — but  we  would  then 
have  the  chance  to  see  how  the  new  pro- 
gram is  working  before  making  further 
changes. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  Keogh 
plan  deduction  must  be  raised  to  prevent 
self-emjfioyed  professionals  from  'ncor- 
porating  to  take  advantage  of  greater 
corporate  pension  benefits.  This  Is  cir- 
cular reasoning.  The  way  to  prevent  pro- 
fessionals from  incorporating  is  to 
remove  the  incentive  to  incorporate — 
that  is,  to  place  a  reasonable  limit  cor- 
porate pension  benefits.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  issue  head  on,  H.R.  12855  side- 
steps by  opening  up  the  tax  code  a  little 
further.  The  incentive  to  incorporate 
still  exists — and  taxpayers  are  $175 
miUion  poorer. 

While  H.R.  12855  ostensibly  does 
"limit"  maximum  corporate  benefits,  it 
does  so  in  such  a  way  that  few  top  cor- 
porate executives  will  notice  the  differ- 
ence. An  SEC  survey  of  the  pension 
benefit  of  the  highest  paid  executives  in 
private  industry  showed  an  average  an- 
nuity expected  after  retirement  of 
$61,000.  HJR.  12855  imposes  an  upper 
limit  of  $75,000 — which  Treasury  esti- 
mates could  permit  an  annual  tax-free 
setaside  of  about  $35,000 — hardly  a  dras- 
tic reduction,  even  for  these  most  highly 
paid  executives. 

In  short,  H.R.  12355  is  a  haphazard, 
poorly  coordinated,  embarrassingly  dis- 
criminatory hodge-podge  of  tax  provi- 
sions. Section  2001  permits  doctors  and 
lawyers  to  deduct  up  to  $7,500,  section 
2002  lets  uncovered  employees  deduct  up 
to  $1,500,  and  section  2003  lets  corpora- 
tions take  a  deduction  of  up  to  about 
$35,000  for  top  executives:  three  different 
tax-financed  living  standards  for  three 
different  Income  groups. 

The  only  explanation  of  these  tax  dis- 
parities lies  in  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  lobbies  for  corporate  executives, 
well-to-do  professionals,  and  average 
workers.  Not  surprisingly,  they  have 
'made  out  in  about  that  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  had 
occasion  in  the  past  to  protest  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  closed  rule  to  prevent 
the  House  from  legidating  effectively  en 
tax  matters.  H.R.  12855,  on  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  sought  and 
nearly  got  a  totally  closed  rule,  is  a  per- 


fect example  of  the  problems  of  that  ap- 
proach. Those  of  us  who  are  committed 
to  pension  reform  are  forced  to  accept 
the  unacceptable  tax  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2002  and  2003 — ^unacceptable  mor- 
ally, intellectually,  and  economically. 

The  rule  does  permit  amendment  of 
section  2001 — the  Keogh  plan  deduction 
increase — and  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row striking  the  increase  and  keeping 
Keogh  deductions  at  their  present  leveL 
Such  action  would  force  the  tax-v?ritlng 
committees  to  report  out  legislation  that 
would  give  pension  tax  preferences  on  a 
basis  that  is  fair  and  equal. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  two  bills  being  offered 
today  as  substitutes  to  HJl.  2;  H.R.  12906 
and  H.R.  12855.  Together  these  bills  pro- 
vide a  series  of  reforms  in  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  transform  what  has  been 
up  to  now  an  amalgam  of  giant  lotteries 
into  a  sensible,  standardized,  supervised 
plan  of  retirement  income  for  older  per- 
sons in  America. 

Private  pension  plans  have  assumed 
increasing  importance  in  this  country 
over  the  past  10  years.  Today,  some  30 
million  Americans  are  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans,  including  nearly  half  of  all 
fulltime  nongovernment  employees. 
Another  14  million  persons  are  covered 
by  government  plans;  this  represents  a 
50-percent  increase  In  one  decade  of 
persons  covered  by  these  two  types  of 
plans.  The  median  pension  payment  for 
these  retiring  has  doubled  over  this  same 
period  of  time;  and  today  these  plans 
have  an  excess  of  $1S0  bllUon  in  assets. 
Up  to  now,  pension  plans  have  been 
characterized  by  gross  deficiencies  in 
organization  and  gross  inequities  in  dis- 
tribution of  benefits.  Par  too  many  peo- 
ple never  draw  the  pensions  toward 
which  they  have  contributed  their  hard 
earned  dollars,  money  they  had  counted 
on,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled — not 
as  a  reward  but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  protect 
working  men  and  women  from  being 
arbitrarily  deprived  of  these  retirement 
benefits  by  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  companies  offering  such  plans 
and  by  preserving  tax  advantages  to  en- 
courage their  participation.  H.R.  12906 
would  establish  tighter  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements  to  provide  each 
participant  or  beneficiary  with  a  written 
description  of  the  plan  and  a  summary 
of  the  annual  financial  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mem- 
bers would  thu^  be  informed  of  their 
schedule  of  benefits,  eiiglbility  and  vest- 
ing provisions,  claim  procedures  and 
remedies,  bases  of  financing,  and  any 
other  plan  provisions  which  affect  their 
rights  as  employees.  Fiduciaries  of  the 
plans  are  required  to  discharge  their 
duties  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ticipants; they  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  transactions  piu-ely  for  their 
own  gain,  directed  to  diversify  invest- 
ments so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  loss 
to  plan  members,  and  to  make  available 
copies  of  the  plan  description  and  an- 
nual report  to  keep  the  public  well  in- 
formed. 

Under  this  bill,  a  company  offering  a 
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pension  plan  would  be  required  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  every  employee  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  25  and  completed  one 
year  of  service;  employers  may  choose 
one  of  three  plans  by  which  to  convey 
increments;  most  employees  would  re- 
ceive 100  percent  vesting  after  15  years 
of  service.  Adequate  funding  would  be 
required  for  current  and  prior  Uabilities; 
and  a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp. 
would  be  created  to  provide  insurance 
against  termination  in  case  a  company' 
folded  before  its  employees  began  to  re- 
cei\'e  their  benefits.  Both  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  authorized  to  enforce  various 
aspects  of  the  legislation;  and  the  bill 
has  the  sanction  of  both  criminal  and 
civil  penalties  to  be  imposed  in  the  event 
of  violations. 

H.R.  12855,  title  11  of  the  substitute 
bill,  offers  identical  provisions  for  par- 
ticipation and  coverage,  vesting,  and 
funding.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  also 
increase  the  tax  deduction  for  retirement 
plans  of  self-employed  persons;  hmit  the 
amount  companies  can  set  aside  as  part 
of  profit  sharing  and  money  purchase 
pension  plans ;  and  allows  individuals  not 
covered  by  any  qualified  private  or  Gov- 
ernment pension  plans  to  deduct  up  to 
20  percent  of  their  earned  income  up  to 
$1,500  to  be  set  aside  in  a  special  cus- 
todial accoimt,  in  a  credit  imion,  a  bank, 
a  savings  and  loan  account,  or  a  life  In- 
surance company,  whichever  they  choose. 
It  mandates  automatic  joint  and  survivor 
annuities  unless  an  individual,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  annuity, 
voluntarily  in  writing  "opts  out."  Final- 
ly, title  11  would  require  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  maintain  records 
of  retirement  plans  in  which  former  em- 
ployees who  have  not  yet  retired  have 
vested  benefits,  and  to  provide  tills  in- 
formation to  plan  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries  on  request.  This  informa- 
tion reserve  is  a  major  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  instituting  portability  of  pension 
rights,  so  that  a  person  will  one  day  be 
able  to  transfer  benefits  from  job  to  job. 
The  repercussions  of  this  extensive  re- 
form will  be  widespread  indeed;  retired 
persons  in  tills  coimtry  will  have  more 
money  to  spend,  enabling  them  to  live 
more  comfortable  lives  in  a  more  self- 
sufficient  way.  and  providing  them  with 
the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  stability  of  the 
economy.  Accumulated  security  plans  ap- 
pear to  be  gradually  leading  toward  ear- 
lier retirements,  enabling  people  to  enjoy 
the  middle  and  later  years  of  their  lives, 
exploring  new  ways  in  which  to  experi- 
ence their  leisure  time.  In  addition, 
pension  funds  are  themselves  becoming 
a  source  of  financial  power,  as  a  source 
of  corporate  capital  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment. Finally,  retirement  programs 
will  become  an  increasingly  important 
component  of  the  overall  benefits  pack- 
age used  by  companies  to  attract  and  re- 
tain employees.  They  will  provide  an  in- 
centive for  both  union  and  nonunion 
industries  to  formulate  pension  plans 
where  none  presently  exist  and  to  im- 
prove existing  benefits  for  the  worker. 
_  While  H.R.  12481  and  H.R.  12855 
address  themselves  to  a  number  of  long 
overdue,  much  needed  reforms,  they  rep- 


resent only  a  beginning  in  solving  some 
of  the  problems  in  our  private  pension 
system,  especially  as  that  system  affects 
women.  Private  pension  plans  have  not 
looked  kindly  on  women  who  work  and 
then  leave  their  jobs  temftorarily  to  give 
birth  or  to  raise  a  family,  or  women  who 
work  part  time.  Moreover,  women  gen- 
erally receive  less  benefits  than  men 
simply  because  they  are  still  discrim- 
inated against  in  employment  and  salary 
opportunities.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  away  with  these  inequities  now. 

The  present  pension  bill  provides  for 
vesting  at  age  25. 1  would  support  a  pro- 
vision to  set  eligibility  at  age  25  or  after 
3  years  of  service,  whichever  occurs  first. 
Many  persons  in  this  country  begin  to 
work  upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
at  age  18.  A  number  of  women  who  start 
to  work  at  18  leave  the  workforce  for  a 
couple  of  years  to  have  children  and  then 
return — 80  percent  of  all  first  births  in 
this  coimtry  occur  before  a  woman 
reaches  25.  If  vesting  is  to  be  truly  a  non- 
forfeitable right,  it  should  not  be  de- 
ferred for  any  arbitrary  reason,  particu- 
larly when  this  results  in  hardship  to 
both  blue  collar  workers  and  to  working 
women. 

While  the  legislation  imder  considera- 
tion does  mandate  survivorship  benefits 
to  be  automatic  unless  they  are  explicitly 
waived,  I  would  support  a  plan  whereby 
both  the  worker  and  the  spouse  are  re- 
quired to  waive  their  rights  to  these 
benefits.  Since  it  is  the  spouse  who  is 
directly  affected,  he  or  she  should  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  process  of  waiver. 

Part-time  employment  is  often  a 
necessity  for  many  women  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  those  with  family  re- 
sponsibilities or  who  are  over  the  age  of 
65.  One  third  of  all  working  women  work 
only  part  time  or  part  of  a  year;  yet, 
many  private  pension  plans  exclude  em- 
ployees whose  customary  employment  is 
less  than  24  hours  per  week.  I  would 
support  a  provision  which  would  include 
pension  credit  for  part-time  work,  reduc- 
ing the  baseline  figure  to  20  hours  per 
week  and  allowing  proportional  credit 
for  such  employment  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

The  Labor  Department  has  declared 
pensions  to  be  a  form  of  salary;  yet  we 
know  all  too  well,  despite  legislation  to 
the  contrary,  that  there  exist  gross  dis- 
crepancies between  male  and  female 
earning  power  in  this  country.  Women 
are  more  apt  to  be  white  collar  workers 
tlian  men,  but  the  jobs  they  hold  usually 
pay  far  less  than  those  of  men.  The  exist- 
ence of  separate  actuarial  tables  for  men 
and  women  in  the  same  jobs  are  dis- 
criminatory against  women,  for  they 
include  statistics  for  nonworking  women 
and  compute  their  figures  to  arrive  at  an 
average,  not  a  median,  age.  The  result 
has  been  that  women  in  the  same  occu- 
pation as  men  are  given  a  life  span  up 
to  10  years  longer,  a  figure  which  is  very 
misleading.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  by 
making  explicit  in  tliis  legislation  the 
prohibition  of  such  discrimination  in 
granting  benefits,  implementing  pro- 
grams, and  in  any  way  suiministering  the 
act.  It  is  also  important  that  we  continue 
to  give  meaning  to  title  Vn  of  the  1964 


Civil  Rights  Act  by  encouraging  stronger 
enforcement  of  its  provisions  by  the 
EEOC. 

Prom  board  room  to  boiler  room,  work- 
ing women  have  been  deprived  of  finan- 
cial security  in  this  country.  The  patterns 
of  employment  for  women  are  rapidly 
changing;  let  us  pass  legislation  which 
both  reflects  these  facts  and  protects 
these  fundamental  rights. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
measure  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon is  one  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
working  people  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
extremely  important  to  their  employers 
who  contribute  funds  into  their  pension 
plans.  There  are  few  bills  which  Congress 
will  consider  this  year  which  will  have 
such  a  direct  effect  on  the  well-being  of 
both  America's  labor  force  and  its  man- 
agement. 

The  bill,  or  rather  two  bills,  which  are 
before  us  todaj'  are  the  result  of  monttis 
of  hearings  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  well  as  many  years  of  in- 
vestigative hearings,  studies,  and  legisla- 
tive false  starts.  In  spite  of  some  of  the 
obvious  drawbacks  with  this  legislation, 
and  my  objections  to  some  of  them,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  with  enthusiasm.  The  rule 
under  which  it  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  is  complicated,  indicative  of  the 
complexity  of  the  legislation  itself,  and 
the  overlapping  committee  structure 
which  conceived  It.  While  I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  such  a  rule,  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  have  to  repeat  it.  It  is  confusing, 
unwieldly,  and  perhaps  discriminatory. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
pension  reform  today,  it  is  essential. 

As  far  as  the  legislation  itself  goes.  I 
support  most  of  it.  The  stronger  mini- 
mum standards  for  vesting,  funding,  and 
participation  are  good  building  blocks  for 
future  pension  plan  stability.  Working 
people  who  rely  heavily  on  planned  pen- 
sion benefits,  need  that  stability.  The 
provisions  increasing  the  allowable  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals  to  their  own  pension 
plans  is  only  fair,  and  I  will  oppose 
amendments  to  reduce  the  allowable  de- 
duction. The  concept  of  allowing  deduc- 
tions for  pension  plan  contributions  to 
individuals  who  are  neither  self-em- 
ployed nor  covered  by  a  regular  plan  is 
also  an  innovative  smd  worthy  proposal 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  deserves  much  credit  for  reshap- 
ing a  terrible  Senate  bUl. 

The  major  objection  to  this  legislation, 
however,  is  the  plan  termination  insur- 
ance contained  in  the  education  and  la- 
bor title. 

Plan  termination  Insurance  does  pro- 
vide protection  for  workers  benefits 
should  a  plan  be  ended.  But  It  does  not 
provide  the  employer  with  any  incentives 
to  prevent  the  plan  from  terminating, 
because  the  employer  knows  he  can  es- 
cape the  expense.  The  alternative  of 
placing  the  entire  cost  of  a  plan  termi- 
nation on  the  employer  might  risk  un- 
necessary failures  of  the  firms  themselves 
through  such  pitfalls  as  the  loss  of  credit 
with  the  b£uiks. 

The  proper  course  lies,  I  beheve.  some- 
where in  between.  We  cannot  force  well- 
msmaged  pension  plans  to  bail  out  the 
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failure  of  poorly  managed  ones.  Neither 
can  we  ruin  companies,  nor  stifle  the  in- 
centives to  establish  plans  in  the  first 
place,  by  dumping  It  all  on  the  employer. 
The  idea  of  plan  termination  insurance 
obviously  needs  more  study.  We  will  have 
the  basics  for  better  and  more  flnsm- 
cially  sound  plans  with  the  vesting, 
funding,  and  participation  standards  al- 
ready contained  in  the  bill.  Let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  work  while  we  figure 
out  a  better  way  to  protect  against  plan 
termination.  A  sizable  employer  in  my 
district  terminated  his  business  several 
years  ago  causing  vast  hardships  to  peo- 
ple already  on  pension,  and  to  those  who 
had  expected  and  earned  pensions. 
Termination  insurance  might  have  pre- 
served those  benefits  or  it  might  have 
provided  disincentives  so  there  would  be 
no  plan.  Clearly  we  need  a  better  pro- 
posal. 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  however. 
I  Intend  to  support  the  final  version  of 
the  bill,  unless  it  is  substantially  altered. 
Whatever  its  drawbacks,  It  Is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement  In  our  efforts  toward 
providing  safeguards  for  pension  plan 
I>artlclpants,  whiel  retaining  incentives 
to  create  more  plans.  Some  experts  claim 
we  will  see  widespread  termination  of 
smaller  plans  and  even  some  major  ones, 
because  of  the  additional  costs.  But  It  is 
surely  wiser  to  get  the  basics  in  place, 
rather  than  let  plans  fail,  and  let  par- 
ticipants suffer,  as  they  have  In  my  dis- 
trict recently.  On  balance,  the  bill  de- 
serves support  and  It  will  get  mine. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ear- 
nestly urge  and  hope  that  this  pending 
bill,  the  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act, 
Is  resoundingly  approved  by  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  measure  Is 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  private  re- 
tirement system  which  greatly  limit,  and 
in  some  instances  negate,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system  In  providing  retire- 
ment Income  security  to  millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  families. 

Today,  some  30  million  employees  in 
private  Industry  or  about  one-half  of  all 
workers  are  covered  by  private  pension 
plans. 

However,  and  unfortimately.  tiie  ex- 
perience of  the  last  10  to  15  years  very 
clearly  reveals  that,  despite  the  frequent 
attempts  to  enforce  the  reporting  re- 
qiilrement  and  the  criminal  provisions 
of  existing  laws  and  regulations  the  fact 
Is  that  the  individual  retirement  protec- 
tion intended  by  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  been  achieved. 

This  pending  bill  is,  therefore,  designed 
to  realistically  accomplish  the  original 
congressional  intent.  In  simamary.  this 
proposal  will  encourage  the  expansion  of 
private  retirement  plans  and  increase  the 
number  of  IndlvldTials  recelvlay  retire- 
ment benefits;  Insure  the  vested  portion 
of  unfvmded  Liabilities  against  the  risk  of 
premature  plan  termination;  raise  the 
standards  of  fiscal  responsibility  by  re- 
quiring the  amortization  of  unfimded 
liabilities;  set  up  minitnnnn  standards 
with  respect  to  an  employee's  vesting 
eU«IbIllty;  and  establish  equitable  stand- 
ards of  plan  administration. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adoption    of    this    bUl   will    encourage 


greater  worker  participation  and  eiu-oll- 
ment  In  private  pension  plans,  require 
a  much  higher  degree  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  by  those  who 
are  managing  pension  funds  and  practi- 
cally guarantee,  through  the  termination 
Insurance  program,  that  every  worker 
entitled  to  a  pension  will  not  be  deprived 
of  it  if,  by  any  chance,  his  business  falls 
or  his  employer  becomes  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
will  represent  the  extension  of  but  sim- 
ple justice  to  the  average  American 
worker  and  his  family;  it  will  remove, 
especially  during  this  most  distressing 
economic  period,  the  average  worker's 
haunting  fear  of  poverty  if  he  has  to 
change  his  employment  or  if  he  should 
lose  it  after  many  years  of  diligent  pro- 
duction, and  it  will  serve  to  reestablish 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  millions  of 
workers  that  the  very,  very  great  major- 
ity of  business  and  Qovemment  leaders 
are  truly  and  fairly  concerned  about  their 
personal  welfare  and  family  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  the  provisions  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  measure  are  obviously  in 
the  national  interest  and  I  very  earnestly 
believe  they  merit  approval  by  the  great 
majority  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  that  pension  reform  is  necessary. 
The  need  is  well  documented  and  enough 
has  already  been  said.  Rather,  I  think 
now  we  should  be  asking  ourselves 
whether  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  provide  the  retirement 
security  that  this  Nation's  workers  have 
been  led  to  believe  will  be  theirs  on  final 
passage. 

I  think  this  legislation  Is  a  giant  step 
toward  reforming  the  private  pension 
system,  although  perhaps  I  am  using  the 
phrase  too  broadly.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  a  good  niimber  of  workers  will 
not  notice  or  experience  any  significance 
change  in  the  operation  of  their  present 
pension  plan;  nor  will  many  others  wake 
up  in  ihe  morning  and  suddenly  find 
themselves  participating  in  a  pension 
plan.  In  all  candor,  this  legislation — 
while  of  course  highly  significant — pro- 
vides reasonable,  not  optimum  standards. 
Most  pension  plans  would  already  meet 
the  participation,  vesting,  and  funding 
standards  called  for.  For  instance,  about 
75  percent  of  covered  workers  are  al- 
ready permitted  to  start  participating  in 
their  employer's  plan  by  age  25 — the  age 
called  for  in  the  bill.  Furthermore,  al- 
though about  23  percent  of  covered  work- 
ers are  in  plans  without  vesting  provi- 
sions, something  like  four  out  of  five 
workers  in  plans  already  providing  some 
form  of  vesting  would  qualify  for  full 
vesting  after  15  years  of  service. 

The  legislation  before  us  would,  how- 
ever, have  a  noticeable  and  desirable  ef- 
fect on  a  significant  minority  of  plans 
which  have  caused  this  legislation  to  be 
justified  in  the  first  place.  What  annoys 
me  most,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple who  squawk  the  most  about  pension 
reform,  are  those  who  administer  the 
plans  which  provide  the  least  in  the  way 
of  retirement  security.  It  is  with  respect 
to  these  plans  that  the  legislation  is  most 
welcomed  and  should  have  the  greatest 
impact.    The    legislation    will    provide 


equity  to  thousands  of  individuals  who 
spend  their  careers  in  useful  and  socially 
productive  work,  but  who  are  unfortu- 
nately participating  in  plans  which  bor- 
der on  indentured  servitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  have  spon- 
sored pension  reform  legislation  myself 
stems  from  the  years  of  experience  that 
I  gained  as  educational  and  legislative 
representative  for  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  after  World  War  n  and 
'my  subsequent  position  as  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  during 
Adlai  Stevenson's  governorship.  I  feel 
that  I  know  and  understand  the  problems 
of  retirement  secm-ity  faced  by  our  work- 
ing men  and  women.  Furthermore,  I 
understand  the  importance  of  soundly 
run  and  administered  pension  plans. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  some  of 
my  younger  colleagues  that  the  original 
sui-ge  in  the  negotiations  of  pension  plans 
came  as  a  result  of  union  demands  for 
old-age  security  shortfcr  after  World  War 
II.  When  I  was  with  the  steelworkers  in 
1947,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
issued  the  well-known  Inland  Steel  case 
ruling  which  made  pensions  part  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  NLRB  niling 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1949.  It  took  a  nationwide  strike  by  the 
steelworkers  in  1949  to  establish  pensions 
for  their  members.  We  have  all  come  a 
long  way  since  then,  but  we  can  still  go  a 
long  way  forward  from  here. 

I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  finally  estab- 
lishing reasonable  standards  for  private 
pension  plans.  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
see  that  the  legislation  before  us  em- 
bodies the  substance  of  earlier  bills  that 
I  have  either  sponsored  or  cosponsored. 

But  the  provision  which  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  incorporated  is  the  termi- 
nation insurance  program.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  termination  insurance 
program  will  provide  the  backbone  of 
confidence  that  our  workers  must  have 
in  the  private  pension  system — just  as 
we  have  confidence  in  the  safety  of  oiu* 
personal  savings  in  financial  institutions 
as  a  result  of  FDIC  and  PSLIC.  Termi- 
nation insurance  will  eliminate  the  legit- 
imate fears  of  thousands  of  our  workers 
that  the  pension  plan  which  they  so  des- 
perately depend  on  will  not  pay  off  at 
reth-ement.  It  will  also  put  an  end  to  the 
actual  losses  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  about  20,000  workers  a  year  who 
unfortunately  find  out  that  their  pension 
plan  is  imilaterally  terminated  without 
sufficient  assets  to  pay  sill  benefits  due. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  an 
employer  is  presently  under  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  make  good  on  his  pension  prom- 
ise. With  the  exception  of  collectively 
bargained  plans,  an  employer  can  alter, 
modify,  or  terminate  a  pension  plan  at 
any  time — and  for  any  reason.  Moreover, 
he  generally  reserves  the  right  to  sus- 
pend, reduce,  or  discontinue  payments  to 
the  plan — whether  or  not  previous  pay- 
ments have  been  suflclent  to  provide  all 
benefits  earned  to  date.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  pension  plan  is 
terminated,  the  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries can  only  look  to  the  accumulated 
assets  in  the  pension  fund  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  claims.  Simply  stated,  if 
the  assets  are  insufficient,  claims  carmot 
be  met  In  full.  Is  that  any  way  to  run  a 
retirement  program  ? 
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Just  as  with  vesting,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  insure  benefits  earned  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  the  effective  date. 
I  think  this  is  extremely  Important  in 
view  of  the  uncertain  economic  climate, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  substantial 
numbers  of  workers  have  already  "log- 
ged-ln"  their  working  careers  and  can- 
not start  over  again  if  their  plan  Is  term- 
inated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  few  other 
matters  which  I  would  like  to  briefly 
stress  to  explain  why  the  pension  reform 
bill  we  pass  must  include  termination  In- 
surance. The  general  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  hearings  In  Chicago  focused  on 
pension  plans  that  were  terminated  with 
insufQclent  fimds  to  pay  off  all  pension 
benefits.  Needless  to  say.  It  was  most  dis- 
heartening to  hear  about  the  hardships 
experienced  when  a  worker  loses  his  pen- 
sion. Responsible  pension  legislation 
must  therefore  include  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  plan  termination  Insurance  sim- 
ilar to  other  successful  Government  pro- 
grams which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
as  well  as  those  Crovermnent  programs 
insuring  housing  mortgages,  and  pro- 
tecting investors  against  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  brokersige  houses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  fund- 
ing standards  alone  will  adequately  pro- 
tect participants  from  a  loss  in  benefits. 
For  instance,  the  funding  schedule  called 
for  in  this  legislation  may  not  be  met  for 
any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons.  Fore- 
most among  these  may  be  the  sheer  in- 
ability of  the  employer  to  meet  the  fimd- 
Ing  schedule  because  of  adverse  business 
conditions.  Furthermore,  no  funding 
standard  alone  could  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide complete  protection  from  the  day 
of  adoption  or  amendment  of  the  plan 
since  this  would  require  full  and  imme- 
diate funding  of  all  vested  benefits.  I 
should  also  add  that  we  are  being  most 
generous  in  allowing  present  plans  a 
period  of  40  years  to  fund  their  past 
service  liabilities.  A  lot  can  happen  in 
40  years  to  the  financial  well-being  of 
any  corporation,  as  we  all  know. 

Lastly  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
to  reserve  judgment  on  how  effective  this 
legislation  will  be.  While  it  is  of  course 
landmark  labor  legislation,  its  true  bene- 
fits will  not  be  known  for  several  years 
to  come.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  include  several  studies  aimed  at 
examining  the  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
research  studies  which  are  mandated 
imder  the  bill  is  to  ascertain  the  role 
that  private  pensions  play  In  meeting 
the  economic  security  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  operation  of  private  pension 
plans  will  also  be  studied,  including  the 
degree  of  reciprocity  and  portability,  and 
methods  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  private  pension  system. 

But  most  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
pension  reform  legislation  will  be  a  real- 
ity at  last. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  Is  before  us  today,  the  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Security  Act  of  1974,  Is  an 
Important  and  badly  needed  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  pension  reform.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  supporting  it.  Our  hard- 
working citizens  forego  higher  salaries 
In  the  expectation  of  receiving  promised 


pensions.  They  surely  deserve  a  measure 
of  security  in  their  retirement  years 
when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  earn  a 
living.  Yet,  I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  number  of  letters  consti- 
tuents have  sent  me,  detailing  "horror 
stories"  of  unfulfilled  pension  promises. 
Hopefully,  the  worst  of  these  abuses  will 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  bill  will  afford  improved  protection 
to  long-service  employees  who  are  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans.  The  vesting  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  assure  an  employee  of 
full  rights  to  this  pension  benefits  after 
10  or  15  years  of  emplojmient,  even  if 
he  leaves  his  company  before  retirement. 
In  addition,  the  funding  requirements 
contained  in  the  bill  will  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  insufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. And,  as  a  final  backup  measure,  the 
bill's  termination  insurance  program  will 
safeguard  an  employee's  pension  in  the 
event  that  a  plan  is  terminated  due  to 
a  shut-down,  mismanagement,  or  other 
cause. 

We  must  not,  however,  leave  the  pub- 
lic with  the  impression  that  this  bill  will 
solve  all  pension  problems  or  fulfill  all 
pension  promises.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion Is  an  Important  step,  but  it  is  only 
one  step — and  a  first  one  at  that.  Signifi- 
cant gaps  remain.  Certain  aspects  of  pen- 
sion promises  are  still  a  gamble,  with  the 
odds  against  the  working  man  and 
woman.  I  tlunk  it  Is  important  to  point 
out  a  few  of  these  problems,  both  to  in- 
form the  public  and  to  begin  looking 
down  the  road  toward  further  pension 
reform. 

First,  the  bill's  Improved  vesting  re- 
quirements, will  not  protect  the  large 
segment  of  our  mobile  work  force  which 
does  not  remain  on  the  same  job  for  10 
or  15  years.  Earlier  vesting  rights  will  be 
required  to  protect  these  workers. 

But  even  earlier  vesting  rights  would 
not  adequately  protect  mobile  workers. 
Their  pensions  wUl  be  much  lower  than 
those  received  by  persons  who  remain 
with  the  same  employer  until  retire- 
ment. A  nationwide  transfer  system  Is 
needed,  whereby  pension  credits  could  be 
transferred  to  new  employers'  plans. 
Such  a  "portability"  provision  is  sorely 
lacking  in  the  pending  bill  and  must  be 
a  key  ingredient  of  further  penlson  re- 
form. 

The  bill  does  not  require  that  partici- 
pants be  given  success  to  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  Investment  transac- 
tions with  pension  funds.  How,  then,  can 
they  determine  if  their  pension  fimds  are 
being  made  tn  their  Interests? 

The  bill  permits  part-time  employees 
to  be  excluded  from  pension  coverage. 
This  Is  particularly  hard  on  women  who 
must  work  part  time  and  on  our  hard- 
pressed  middle  class  who  often  work  at 
part-time  jobs  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Under  the  bill,  an  employee  who  takes 
a  leave  of  absence  or  Is  laid  off  for  less 
than  1  year  may  lose  all  accrued  pension 
rights.  This  provision  particularly  af- 
fects workers  who  are  periodically  laid 
off  as  well  as  those  women  who  must 
take  time  off  for  childbirth,  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  more  than  a  year 
off. 

Especially    disturbing   are    the    bill's 


provisions  regarding  survivors'  bene^ts. 
Even  though  her  husband's  pension  plan 
provides  for  survivors'  benflts,  a  v.idow 
will  receive  those  benefits  only  if  she 
has  been  married  to  the  participant  for 
5  years  and  if  he  dies  after  he  readies 
retirement  age — regardless  of  how  early 
his  benefits  were  fully  vested.  Older 
widows  comprise  the  poorest  segment  of 
our  population — 6  out  of  10  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  bill  does 
very  little  to  correct  the  present,  sad 
state  of  the  law  regarding  widows' 
benefits. 

The  thousands  of  workers  presently 
threatened  with  imemployment  due  to 
the  energy  crisis  will  derive  very  httle 
comfort  from  this  bUl.  Its  vesting  and  in- 
siu'ance  provisions  wUl  not  become  ef- 
fective for  between  2  and  3  years.  UntU 
these  provisions  become  a  reality,  we 
will  have  to  find  ways  of  providing  these 
workers  with  a  measure  of  security. 

These  gaps  in  the  legislation  are  al- 
most Impossible  to  detect  behind  the 
complex  and  technical  language  of  the 
bill,  and  we  csinnot  expect  the  public  to 
be  aware  of  them.  The  bUl's  disclosure 
provisions  might  have  remedied  this 
problem.  But,  In  fact,  the  bill  does  not 
even  require  a  plan  manager  to  inform 
participants  of  gaps  in  coverage  or  how 
they  might  lose  benefits.  I  think  this 
kind  of  disclosure  is  important,  and  the 
bill's  failure  to  require  it  is  a  significant 
omission. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphsislzed  that 
three-fifths  of  the  work  force  Is  not  cov- 
ered by  any  pension  plan  and  will  derive 
no  benefits  from  today's  legislation.  Yet, 
these  workers  must  bear  the  tax  burden 
created  by  tax-deductible  pension  plans 
whose  benefits  are  received  by  others. 
Future  pension  reform  legislation  must 
surely  address  itself  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chalrmsui,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
expired. 

Under  the  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider,  in  lieu  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment now  printed  in  the  bill  HJl.  2,  as 
one  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  HJl.  2  the  text  of 
the  bill  H.R.  12906  as  title  I  of  said  sub- 
stitute and  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl. 
12855  as  title  n  of  said  substitute.  Said 
substitute  shall  be  read  £is  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  sunendment  imder 
the  5-mlnute  rule  by  parts  Instead  of  by 
sections,  and  title  n  of  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  now  read  by  parts  the 
text  of  the  bill  HJl.  12906  as  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE  I— REGULATION  OP  EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT  PLANS 

Subtitle  A— Policy;  Definitions 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  0»  FOLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
growth  in  size,  scope,  and  numbers  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  in  recent  years  has  been 
rapid  and  substantial;  that  the  operational 
scope  and  economic  Impact  of  such  plans 
is  Increasingly  interstate;  that  the  con- 
tinued well-being  and  security  of  millions 
of  employees  and  their  dependents  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  plans;  that  they  are 
affected  with  a  national  public  Interest;  that 
they  have  become  an  important  factor  affect- 
ing the  stability  of  employment  and  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  industrial  relations; 
that  they  have  become  an  Important  factor 
in  commerce  because  of  the  interstate  char- 
acter of  their  activities,  and  of  the  activities 
of  their  participants,  and  the  employers,  em- 
ployee organizations,  and  other  entities  by 
which  they  are  established  or  maintained: 
that  a  large  volume  of  the  activities  carried 
on  by  such  plans  are  affected  by  means  of 
the  maUs  and  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce;  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  em- 
ployee information  and  adequate  safeguards 
concerning  their  operation,  it  is  desirable 
In  the  Interests  of  employees  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries, and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  that 
disclosure  be  made  and  safeguards  be  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  establishment. 
operation,  and  administration  of  such  plans: 
that  they  substantially  affect  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  because  thev  are  afforded 
preferential  Federcl  tax  treatment;  that  de- 
spite the  enormous  growth  in  such  plans 


many  employees  with  long  years  of  employ- 
ment are  losing  anticipated  retirement  ben- 
efits owing  to  the  lack  of  vesting  provisions 
lu  such  plans;  that  owing  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  current  minimum  standards,  the  sound- 
ness and  stabUity  of  plans  with  respect  to 
adequate  funds  to  pay  promised  benefits 
may  be  endangered;  that  owing  to  the  In- 
voluntary termination  of  plans  before  requl- 
site  funds  have  been  accumulated,  employees 
and  their  dependents  have  been  deprived 
of  anticipated  benefits;  and  that  it  Is  there- 
site  fimds  have  been  accumulated,  employees 
and  their  beneficiaries,  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  for  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  that 
minimum  standards  be  provided  assuring  the 
equitable  character  of  sudh  plans  and  the^ 
financial  soundness. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  title  to  protect  Interstate  commerce- 
and  the  Interests  of  participants  in  employee 
benefit  plans  and  their  beneficiaries,  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  and  reporting  to  par- 
ticipants and  beneflciarlet  of  financial  and 
other  information  with  respect  thereto,  by 
establishing  standards  of  fiduciary  conduct, 
responsibility,  and  obligation  upon  all  per- 
sons who  exercise  any  powers  of  control, 
management,  or  disposition  with  respect  to 
employee  benefit  funds  or  have  authority  or 
responsibility  to  do  so,  or  have  authority  or 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  and  by  providing  for 
appropriate  remedies,  sanctions,  and  ready 
access   to  the   Federal   courts. 

(c)  It  Is  hereby  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  title  to  protect  Interstate 
commerce,  the  Federal  taxing  power,  and  the 
interests  of  participants  In  private  pension 
plans  and  their  beneflciai'ies  by  improving 
the  equitable  character  and  the  soundness 
of  such  plans  by  requiring  them  to  vest  the 
accrued  benefits  of  employees  with  signi- 
ficant periods  of  service,  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  funding,  and  by  requiring  plan 
termination  Insurance. 

DEriNmOKS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "employee  welfare  benefit 
plan"  means  any  plan,  fund,  or  program 
which  is  communicated  or  Its  benefits  de- 
scribed In  writing  to  the  employees,  and 
which  was  heretofore  or  is  hereafter  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  an  employer  or  by 
an  employee  organization,  or  by  both,  for 
the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  for  its  partic- 
ipants or  their  beneficiaries,  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Insurance  or  otherwise,  medical, 
surgical,  or  hospital  care  ox  benefits,  or  bene- 
fits in  the  event  of  sickness,  accident,  dis- 
ability, death  or  unemployment,  or  vacation 
benefits,  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
programs,  or  day  care  centers,  scholarship 
funds,  or  prepaid  legal  services,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  a  fund  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  providing  any  other 
benefit  which  may  be  permitted  by  section 
302(c)(5),  302(c)(6),  or  302(c)(7)  of  that 
Act. 

(2)  The  term  "employee  pension  benefit 
plan"  or  "pension  plan"  means  any  plan, 
fund,  or  program  which  is  communicated 
or  its  benefits  described  In  writing  to  the 
employees,  and  which  was  heretofore  or  Is 
hereafter  established  or  maintained  by  an 
employer  or  by  an  employee  organization, 
or  by  both.  If  by  Its  express  terms  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  surrounding  circumstances  such  plan, 
fund,  or  program  results  In  a  deferral  of 
Income  by  participants  for  periods,  extend- 
ing to  the  termination  of  participation  or 
beyond,  regardless  of  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  contributions  made  to  the  plan,  the 
method  of  calculating  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  or  the  method  of  distributing  benefits 
from  the  plan. 

(3)  The  term  "employee  benefit  plan"  or 
"plan"  means  an  employee  welfare  benefit 


plan  or  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  or 
a  plan  providing  botH  welfare  and  pension 
benefits. 

(4)  The  term  "employee  coiganlzatlon" 
means  any  labor  union  or  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee 
xepreeentatlon  committee,  association,  g7t>up, 
or  plan.  In  which  en^iloyees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
an  employee  benefit  plan,  or  other  matters 
incidental  to  employment  relatlonahlpe;  or 
any  employees'  beneficiary  aasociation  or- 
ganized for  the  pvirpose.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  establishing  such  a  plan. 

(5)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son acting  directly  as  an  employer  or  In- 
directly In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  In  re- 
lation to  an  employee  benefit  plan,  and  tn- 
•ludes  a  group  or*  association  of  employers 
acting  for  an  employer  in  such  capacity. 

(6)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer. 

(7)  The  term  "participant"  means  any  em- 
ployee or  fMTner  employee  of  an  employer  or 
any  member  or  former  member  of  an  em- 
ployee organization  who  is  or  may  become 
eilglMe  to  receive  a  benefit  of  any  type  from 
an  employee  benefit  plan  which  covers  em- 
ployees of  such  employe  or  members  of  such 
organization,  or  whose  beneficiaries  may  be 
Mlglble  to  receive  any  such  benefit. 

(8)  The  term  "beneficiary"  means  a  person 
designated  by  a  participant  or  by  the  terms 
of  an  employee  benefit  plan  who  Is  or  may  be- 
come entitled  to  a  benefit  thereunder. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual 
company,  jolnt-etock  company,  trust,  unin- 
corporated organization,  association,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  Wake  Island,  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  term  "United  States"  when 
used  in  the  geographic  sense  means  the 
States  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331-1343) . 

(11)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafllo,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
mimioatlon  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof. 

(13)  The  term  "industry  or  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  means  any  activity,  business, 
or  Industry  in  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor 
dilute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  oommerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes 
any  activity  or  Industry  "affecting  oom- 
merce" within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  or  the  Ball- 
way  Labor  Act. 

(IS)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retory of  Labor. 

(14)  The  term  "party  in  Interest"  means 
any  administrator,  officer,  fiduciary,  trustee, 
custodian,  counsel,  or  employee  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  or  a  person  providing 
benefit  plan  services  to  any  such  plan,  or  an 
employer  any  of  whose  employees  are  covered 
by  such  a  plan  or  any  person  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  imder  common  control  with, 
such  employer  or  officer  or  employee  or  agent 
of  such  employer  or  such  person,  or  an  em- 
ployee organization  having  members  covered 
by  such  plan,  or  an  officer  or  employee  or 
agent  of  such  an  employee  organization  hav- 
ing members  covered  by  such  plan,  or  a  rela- 
tive or  partner  of,  or  Joint  venturer  with, 
any  of  the  above  described  persons. 

(15)  The  term  "relative"  means  a  spouse, 
ancestor,  child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister, 
Bon-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  or  slster-ln- 
law. 

(16)  Except  as  used  in  section  111,  the 
term  "administrator"  means — 

(A)  the  -person  specifically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  plan,  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement,  XxvaX  agreement,  oontract,  or 


other  instrument,  under  which  the  plan  U 
operated;  or 

(B)  in  the  absence  of  such  designation, 
(1)  the  employer  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  established  or  maintained  by  a 
single  employer,  (il)  the  employee  organiza- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  plan  established  or 
maintained  by  an  employee  organization, 
(111)  the  association,  committee.  Joint  board 
of  trustees,  or  other  similar  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  who  established  or 
maintain  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  es- 
tablished or  maintained  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers or  Jointly  by  one  or  more  employers 
and  one  or  more  employee  organizations,  or 
(Iv)  in  any  case  to  which  clause  (i),  (11),  or 
(ill)  does  not  apply,  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 
For  purposes  of  section  111,  the  term  "ad- 
ministrator" means  a  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (i),  (11),  or  (iU). 
or  any  person  who  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan  has  been  expressly  given  the  authority 
to  amend  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  the  au- 
thority to  compel  action  under  the  terms  of 
the  plan  on  the  part  of  any  person  named 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (1),  (11),  or  (lU). 

(17)  The  term  "separate  account"  means 
an  account  established  or  msilntolned  by  an 
Insurance  company  under  which  Income, 
gains,  and  losses,  whether  or  not  realized, 
from  assets  allocated  to  such  account,  are, 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  contract, 
credited  to  or  charged  against  such  account 
without  regard  to  other  Income,  gains,  or 
losses  of  the  Insurance  company. 

(18)  The  term  "adequate  consideration" 
when  used  In  section  111  means  (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  security  for  which  there  Is  a  gen- 
erally recognized  market,  either  (1)  the  price 
of  the  security  prevailing  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  which  is  registered  under 
section  6  of  the  Seciirltles  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  or  (11)  If  the  security  is  not  traded  on 
such  a  national  securities  exchange,  a  price 
not  less  favorable  to  the  plan  than  the  offer- 
ing price  for  the  security  as  established  by 
the  current  bid  and  asked  prices  quoted  by 
persons  Independent  of  the  Issuer  and  of  any 
party  in  interest;  and  (B)  in  the  case  of  an 
asset  other  than  a  sectirity  for  which  there 
is  a  generally  recognized  market,  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  asset  as  determined,  in 
good  faith  by  the  trustee  or  administrator 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

(19)  The  term  "nonforfeitable"  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  pension  benefit  or  right 
means  a  claim  obtained  by  a  partlc^ant  or 
his  beneficiary  to  that  part  of  an  immediate 
or  deferred  pension  benefit,  which  arises 
from  the  participant's  service,  which  is  un- 
conditional, and  which  is  legally  enforceable 
against  the  plan  under  State  or  Federal  law. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  right  to  an 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions shall  not  be  treated  as  forfeit- 
able merely  because  the  plan  provides  that 
it  is  not  payable  where  the  participant  dies 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  as  provided  in  section  204 
(c) );  that  payment  of  benefits  is  supended 
during  periods  when  the  participant  has  re- 
sumed employment  with  the  employer  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  has  re- 
stuned  employment  In  the  industry  before 
normal  retirement  age) ;  or  that  plan  amend- 
ments may  be  given  retroactive  application 
as  provided  in  section  203(f)  or  pvirsuant  to 
section  501  of  this  Act. 

(20)  The  term  "security"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  section  2 
(1)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1938  (15  U.S.C. 
77b(l)). 

(21)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph    (B),  a  person  is  a  fiduciary 

'  with  respect  to  a  plan  to  the  extent  (1)  he 
exercises  any  discretionary  authority  or  dis- 
cretionary control  respecting  management 
of  such  plan  or  exercises  any  auth(n1ty  or 
control  respecting  management  of  disposi- 
tion of  its  assets,   (11)   he  renders  Invest- 


ment advice  for  a  fee  or  other  compensation, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  respect  to  any  moneys 
or  other  property  of  such  plan,  or  has  ar.y 
authority  or  responsibility  to  do  so,  or  (111) 
he  has  any  discretionary  authority  or  discre- 
tionary responsibility  in  the  administration 
of  such  plan. 

(B)  If  any  money  or  other  property  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan  is  invested  m  shares 
of  an  Investment  company  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  such 
Investment  shall  not  by  Itself  cause  such 
Investment  company  or  such  Investment 
company's  Investment  adviser  or  principal 
underwriter  to  be  deemed  to  be  a  "fiduciary" 
or  a  "party  In  Interest"  as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  this  title,  except  Insofar  as  such 
Investment  company  or  its  Investment 
adviser  or  principal  underwriter  acts  in  con- 
nection with  an  employee  benefit  plan  cover- 
ing employees  of  the  Investment  company, 
the  investment  adviser,  or  its  principal  un- 
derwriter. Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  limit  the  duties  imposed  en 
such  Investment  company,  investment  ad- 
viser, or  principal  underwriter  by  any  otlier 
law. 

(22)  The  term  "regular  retirement  benefit" 
means  only  that  benefit  payable  under  a 
pension  plan  at  the  normal  retirement  age 
in  the  event  of  service  or  age  related  retire- 
ment and  excludes  other  benefits  related  to 
participant  disability  or  plan  termination. 

(33)  The  term  "accrued  benefit"  means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
the  Individual's  accrued  benefit  determined 
under  the  plan  and,  except  as  provided  in 
section  305(d)  (3),  expressed  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  benefit  commencing  at  normal 
retirement  age,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  is  an  indi- 
vidual account  plan,  the  balance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's account. 

(34)  The  term  "normal  retirement  age" 
means  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  time  a  plan  participant  attains 
normal  retirement  age  under  the  plan,  or 

(B)  the  later  of — 

(I)  the  time  a  plan  participant  attains 
age  66,  or 

(II)  the  time  a  plan  participant  has  com- 
pleted 10  years  of  participation  in  the  plan. 

(25)  The  term  "vested  liabilities"  means 
the  present  value  of  the  Immediate  or  defered 
benefits  available  at  regular  retirement  age 
for  participants  and  their  beneficiaries  which 
are  nonforfeitable. 

(26)  The  term  "current  value"  means  lair 
mvket  value  where  available  and  otherwise 
the  fair  value  as  determined  In  good  faith 
by  the  trustee  or  administrator,  assuming  an 
orderly  liquidation  as  of  the  statement  date. 

(27)  The  term  "present  value",  with  re- 
spect to  a  liability,  means  the  value  adjusted 
to  reflect  anticipated  events.  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  provide. 

(28)  The  term  "normal  servloe  cost"  or 
"normal  cost"  means  the  annual  cost  of 
future  pension  benefits  and  administrative 
expenses  assigned,  under  an  actuarial  cost 
method,  to  years  subsequent  to  a  particular 
valTiation  date  of  a  i>ension  plan. 

(29)  The  term  "present  value  of  an  an- 
nuity certain"  means  the  single  stun  re- 
quired to  pay  $1  monthly  annually  for  "N" 
years,  assuming  interest  is  earned  at  the 
rate  "1"  per  annum,  which  term  may  be  ex- 
pressed algebraically  as  follows: 


•+(ii,)+(ii!y+(Ti,)"+ 


4- 


(yfe)"-' 


(80)  The  term  "accrued  liability"  means 
the  excess  of  the  present  value,  as  of  a  par- 
ticular valuation  date  of  a  pension  plan,  cf 
the  projected  future  benefit  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  all  plan  partic- 
ipants  and   beneficiaries   over    the   present 
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value  of  futtire  contrtbutlo&a  for  the  normal 
ooet  of  all  applicable  plan  pcutlctpants  and 
beneficiaries. 

(31 )  The  term  "unfunded  accrued  liability" 
means  tbe  excess  of  the  accrued  liability,  un- 
der an  actuarial  cost  method  which  so  pro- 
vides, over  the  present  value  of  the  assets 
of  a  pension  plan. 

(32)  The  term  "advance  fimdlng  actuarial 
cost  method"  or  "actuarial  cost  method" 
means  a  recognized  actuarial  technique 
utilized  for  establishing  the  amount  and  in- 
cidence of  the  annual  actuarial  coet  of  pen- 
sion plan  benefits  and  expenaes.  Acceptable 
actuarial  cost  methods  shall  Include  the 
accrued  benefit  cost  method  (unit  credit 
method ) ,  the  entry  age  normal  cost  method, 
the  individual  level  premium  coet  method, 
the  aggregate  coet  method,  the  attained  age 
normal  coet  method,  and  the  frozen  initial 
liability  cost  method.  The  terminal  funding 
cost  method  and  the  current  funding  (pay- 
as-you-go)  cost  method  are  not  acceptable 
actuarial  coet  methods.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  to  further  define  acceptable 
actuarial  coet  methods.  Regulations  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  paragraph  (27) .  and 
paragraph  (38)  shaU  be  effective  for  a  plan 
year  bisglnning  after  December  31,  1975,  only 
If  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(88)  The  term  "governmental  plan" 
means  a  plan  established  and  maintained  for 
its  employees  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  government  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of 
the  foregoing.  The  term  "governmental  plan" 
also  Includes  any  plan  to  which  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1936  or  1937  applies,  and 
which  is  financed  by  contributions  required 
under  that  Act. 

(34)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  term  "church  plan" 
means  a  plan  eeUbllahed  and  maintained  by 
a  church  or  by  a  convention  or  aasociatlon 
of  churches  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(B)  The  term  "church  plan"  does  not  in- 
clude a  plan — 

(1)  which  Is  established  and  maintained 
prlmarUy  for  the  benefit  of  employees  (or 
their  beneficiaries)  of  such  church  or  con- 
vention or  association  of  chtirches  who  are 
employed  in  connection  with  one  or  more 
unrelated  trades  or  businesses  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  513  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964) ,  or 

(U)  which  la  a  multiemployer  plan.  If  one 
or  more  of  the  employers  in  the  plan  is  not 
»  church  (or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ox    1964. 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 

(1)  a  plan  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
was  in  existence  on  January  l,  1974,  and 

(U)  such  plan  on  such  date  covered  em- 
ployee* of  any  organimtion  which  is  exempt 
worn  tax  under  section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  which  U  an  agency 
of  the  church  or  convention  or  association 
of  churches  which  established  and  main- 
tained the  plan, 

then  the  employee*  of  such  agency  who  are 
at  any  time  covered  by^uch  plan  shaU  be 
treated  as  employees  whose  employer  la  such 
ch\m:h  or  convention  or  association  of 
churches,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(88)  The  term  "Individual  account  plan" 
means  a  pension  plan  which  provides  for  an 
individual  account  for  each  participant  and 
for  benefits  based  solely  upon  the  amovmt 
oontrlbuted  to  the  participant's  account,  and 
Income,  expenses,  gains  and  losses,  and  any 
forfeitures  of  accoimts  of  other  participants 
which  may  be  aUocated  to  such  participant's 
account. 


(36)  The  term  "defined  benefit  plan" 
means  a  pension  plan  other  than  an  indi- 
vidual account  plan. 

(37)  The  term  •supplementary  plan" 
means  a  pension  plan  which  covers  only 
participants  each  of  whom  Is  covered  by  one 
or  more  primary  plan*  to  which  parts  2  and  3 
of  subtitle  B  of  this  title  apply.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "primary  plan" 
meaiLs  a  pension  plan  which  is  designed  to 
provide  a  life  annuity  (or  equivalent  an- 
nuity) as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
commences  not  later  than  age  65  and  which 
provides  an  annual  benefit  (or  the  equiva- 
lent) in  an  amount  not  less  than  2.0  per- 
cent of  the  final  flve-yeax  average  annual 
compensation  for  the  participant  times  the 
number  of  his  years  of  covered  service  (de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(38)  (A)  The  term  "multiemployer  plan" 
means  a  plan — 

(I)  to  which  more  than  one  employer  is 
required  to  contribute. 

(II)  which  is  maintained  pursuant  to  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
employee  representatives  and  more  than  one 
employer, 

(ill)  under  which  tbe  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  under  the  plan  for  a  plan  year 
by  each  employer  noaWng  such  contributions 
la  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contributions  made  under  the 
plan  for  that  plan  year  by  all  employers 
making  such  contributions,  and 

(iv)  which  satisfies  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

(B)   For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

(I)  If  a  plan  is  multiemployer  plan  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
plan  year,  clause  (Ul)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "75  percent" 
for  "50  percent"  for  each  subsequent  plan 
year  until  the  first  plan  year  following  a  plan 
year  In  which  the  plan  had  one  employer 
who  made  contributions  of  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  under  the  plan  for  that  plan  year 
by  all  employers  making  such  contributions. 

(II)  All  corporations  which  are  members 
of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1563(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  determined 
without  regard  to  section  1563(e)  (3)  (C)  of 
such  Code)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  em- 
ployer. 

(9)  The  term  "Investment  manager" 
means  any  fiduciary  (other  than  a  trustee  or 
administrator)  who  has  the  power  to  man- 
age, acquire,  or  dispose  of  any  asset  of  a 
plan  and  who — 

(A)  is  registered  as  an  investment  adviser 
tmder  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940; 
or  is  a  bank,  as  defined  in  that  Act,  and 

(B)  has  acknowledged  in  writing  that  he 
is  a  fiduciary  with  respect  to  the  plan. 

Subtitle  B — Regulatory  Provisions 

P/urr  1 — FiDuciAHT  RESPONsiBn-rrr  and 

DtSCIiOSTTRX 
COV1BAGX 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  this  part  shall  Kpply  to  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  if  it  is  established  or 
fnalntalned:  (l)  by  any  employer  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  any  industry  or  activity 
affecting  commerce,  or  (2)  by  any  employee 
organization  in  which  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  any  industry  or  activity  af- 
fecting commerce  participate,  or  (3)  by  both. 

(b)  This  part  shall  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  if— . 

(1)  such  plan  Is  a  governmental  plan  (as 
defined  in  section  3 (33) ) : 

(2)  such  plan  Is  a  church  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(34) )  with  respect  to  which 
no  election  has  been  made  under  section 
aoi(c): 


(3)  such  pi  em  was  established  and  Is 
maintained  solely  for  tbe  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  applicable  workmen's  compensa- 
tion lawB  or  uneix4>Ioymsnt  compensation 
disability  insurance  laws; 

(4)  such  plan  Is  established  and  main- 
tained outside  the  United  States  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or 

(6)  such  plan  is  unfunded  and  is  main- 
tained by  an  employer  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  deferred  compensation  for 
a  select  group  of  management  or  highly 
compensated  employees. 

DUTY  OF  DISCLOSUBE  AND  BZPORTINa 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  administrator  of  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  105  to  each 
participant  or  benefiolary  covered  thereun- 
der: (1)  a  description  of  the  plan,  and  (2) 
the  information  described  in  sections  105 
(b)  (3)  and  106(e) .  Such  description  and  tbe 
annual  report  of  the  plan  shall  contain  the 
information  required  by  sections  103  and 
104  of  this  Act,  shall  be  published  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  105,  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  necessary  to  fully 
and  fairly  disclose  all  pertinent  facts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  filing 
of  special  terminal  reports  respecting  an 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  which  is  wind- 
ing up  its  affairs,  and  he  may  require  such 
a  report  respecting  any  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  which  is  winding  up  its  affairs. 
Such  reports  shall  be  an  such  forms  and  filed 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe.  A  report  respecting  a  pen- 
sion plan  shall  be  reqiUred  to  be  filed  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  participants  re- 
maining in  the  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  that  the  administrator  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  furnish  to  each  partici- 
pant or  his  siirviving  beneficiary  a  statement 
of  the  rights  of  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  this  title. 

DKScsn>noN  of  thx  pian 
Sec.  103.  (a)  A  descr^tlon  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  be  published  as  required 
herein  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  establishment  of  such  plan  or 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
such  plan  becomes  subject  to  the  part, 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  The  description  of  the  plan  shall  be 
comprehensive  and  shall  be  written  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by  the 
average  plan  participant  and  shall  Include 
the  name  and  type  of  administration  of  the 
plan;  the  name  and  address  of  the  adminis- 
trator; names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  any 
trustee  or  trustees  (if  they  are  persons  dif- 
ferent from  the  administrator) ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  relevant  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  which  the  plan  is  mentioned; 
the  plan's  requirements  respecting  eligibility 
for  participation  and  benefits;  the  schedule 
of  benefits;  a  description  of  the  provisions 
providing  for  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits; 
the  source  of  the  financing  of  the  plan  and 
the  identity  of  any  organization  through 
which  benefits  are  provided;  whether  the 
records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  or  on  a  policy  or  other  fiscal 
year  basis,  and  if  on  the  latter  basis,  the  date 
of  the  end  of  such  policy  or  fiscal  year;  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  presenting 
claims  for  benefits  under  the  plan  and  the 
remedies  available  under  the  plan  for  the 
redress  of  claims  whlcb  are  denied  In  whole 
or  in  part.  All  amendments  to  the  plan  shall 
be  included  in  the  description  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  amendments. 

ANNUAI.  ftXPOSTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  An  annual  report  shall  be 
published  with  respect  to  any  employee  bene- 
fit plan  to  which  this  part  applies.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  published  as  required  under 
section  105,  within  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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days  after  tbe  end  of  the  calendar,  policy, 
or  fiscal  year  on  which  the  records  of  the 
plan  are  kept  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  "plan  year"  or  "fiscal  year  of  the  plan") . 

(2)  If  some  or  all  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  carrier  or 
other  organization,  such  carrier  or  organiza- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  administrator  of 
such  plan,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
plan,  such  information  as  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able such  administrator  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  If  some  or  all  of 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  ad- 
ministrator to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title  is  maintained  by  one  or  more 
persons  described  in  section  3(16)  (B)  (1), 
(11),  or  (ill),  such  person  or  persons  shall 
transmit  such  Information  to  the  adminis- 
trator within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  plan. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  administrator  of  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  shall  engage,  on  behalf 
of  all  plan  participants,  an  Independent 
qualified  public  accountant,  who  shall  con- 
duct an  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  plan  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  htm  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  financial  statements  required 
to  be  included  in  the  annual  report  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  presented 
fairly  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Such  examination  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards,  and  shall  Involve  such  tests  of 
the  books  and  records  of  the  plan  as  are 
considered  necessary  by  the  independent 
qualified  public  accountant.  The  independ- 
ent qualified  public  accountant  shall  also 
submit  a  report  as  to  whether  the  supple- 
mentary financial  data  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  of  section  105  presents  fairly 
m  all  material  respects  the  information 
contained  therein  when  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  financial  statements  taken 
as  a  whole.  The  opinion  by  the  independent 
qualified  public  accountant  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  annual  report. 

(B)  The  opinion  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  need  not  be  expressed  as  to  any 
statements  prepared  by  a  bank  or  similar 
institution  or  Insurance  carrier  as  required 
by  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph  (b)(3) 
of  this  section  if  such  statements  are  certi- 
fied by  the  bank,  similar  Institution,  or 
insiu-ance  carrier  as  accurate  and  are  made 
a  part  of  the  annual  report. 

(C)  For  pTirposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  section  105(a)(3),  and 
section  114(a),  the  term  "qualified  public 
accountant"  means — 

(I)  a  person  who  is  a  certified  public 
accountant,  certified  by  a  regtilatory  au- 
thority of  a  State, 

(II)  a  person  who  is  a  licensed  public 
accountant,  licensed  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  by  a  regulatory  authOTlty  of  a 
State,  or 

(Ul)  with  respect  to  audits  performed  be- 
fore January  1,  1976.  any  other  person  who 
flieets,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
standards  of  education  and  experience  which 
are  representative  of  the  highest  prescribed 
by  the  licensing  authorlUes  of  the  several 
States  which  provide  for  the  continuing 
licensing  of  public  accountants  and  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  appro- 
priate regulations; 

except  that  If  the  Secretary  deems  it  neces- 
■ary  in  the  public  interest,  he  may  preecrlbe 
by  regulation  higher  standards  than  those 
required  for  the  practice  of  public  ac- 
countancy by  the  regulatory  authorities  of 
the  States,  and  a  person  shall  be  considered 
a  qualified  public  accountant  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  section  105(a)  (3),  and 
Mctlon  114(a)  only  If  he  meets  such  stand- 
ards. 


(4)  (A)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  subject  to  the  reporting  require- 
ment of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
engage,  on  behalf  of  all  plan  participants, 
an  enrolled  actuary  who  shall  supervise  the 
computation  of  the  "present  value  of  accrued 
benefits"  and  "accrued  benefits"  required 
under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  and 
shall  supervise  the  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials comprising  the  actuarial  statement  re- 
quired under  subsections  (d)  and  (g)  of  this 
section. 

(B)  The  enrolled  actuary  shall  utilize  such 
assumptions  and  techniques  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  contents  of  the  matters  reported 
xmder  subsection  (d)  of  this  section — 

(I)  are  reasonably  related  to  the  experience 
of  the  plan  and  to  reasonable  expectations; 
and 

(II)  utilize  assumptions  which  In  combina- 
tion, offer  his  single  best  estimate  of  antici- 
pated experience  under  the  plan. 

The  opinion  by  the  enrolled  actuary  «hnii 
be  made  with  respect  to,  and  shall  be  made 
a  part  of,  each  annual  report. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  section  106(a)(3),  and  sec- 
tion 114(a),  the  term  "enrolled  acttiafy" 
means  an  actuary  enrolled  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tions, establish  reasonable  standards  and 
qualifications  for  Individuals  performing  &c- 
tuarlal  services  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  section  105(a)  (3).  Upon  application 
by  any  individual,  the  Secretary  shall  enroll 
such  Individual  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  individual  satisfies  such  standards  and 
qualifications.  With  respect  to  Individuals 
applying  for  enrollment  before  January  1. 
1976,  such  standards  and  qualifications  shall 
Include  a  requirement  for  an  appropriate 
period  of  responsible  actuarial  experience  or 
of  responsible  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  pension  plans.  With  respect  to  in- 
dividuals applying  for  enrollment  on  or  after 
January  1.  1976,  such  standards  and  quali- 
fications shall  Include — 

(1)  education  and  training  in  actuarial 
mathematics  and  methodology,  as  evidenced 
by— 

(I)  a  degree  In  actuarial  mathematics  or 
its  eqiiivalent  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  or 

(II)  successful  completion  of  an  examina- 
tion In  actuarial  mathematics  and  method- 
ology to  be  given  by  the  Secretary,  or 

(HI)  successful  completion  of  other  actu- 
arial examinations  deemed  adequate  by  the 
Secretary,  and 

(11)  an  appropriate  period  of  responsible 
actuarial  experience. 

The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  terminate 
the  enrollment  of  an  individual  under  this 
subparagraph  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
Individual  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  enrollment  which  were  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  enrollment.  Reg- 
ulations prescribed  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  effective  after  December 
31,  1975,  only  if  approved  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  A  report  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude a  financial  statement  containing  the 
following  Information: 

(1)  With  respect  to  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan:  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities; a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses 
for  the  period  aggregated  by  general  sources 
and  applications;  a  statement  of  changes  In 
fund  balance;  and  a  statement  of  changes  in 
financial  position.  In  the  notes  to  financial 
statements,  disclosures  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing items  shall  be  considered  by  the  ac- 
countant: a  description  of  the  plan  Includ- 
ing any  significant  changes  in  the  plan  made 
during  the  period  and  the  Impact  of  such 
changes  on  benefits;  a  description  of  material 
lease  commitments  and  contingent  llabllltlss; 
a  description  of  agreements  and  transactions 


with  persons  known  to  be  parties  in  interest; 
a  general  description  of  priorities  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  plan;  Information  concern- 
ing whether  or  not  a  tax  ruling  or  deter- 
mination letter  has  been  obtained;  and  any 
other  matters  necessary  to  fairly  present  the 
financial  statements  of  a  particular  welfare 
benefit  fund. 

(2)  With  respect  to  an  employee  pension 
benefit  plan:  a  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  including  with  re^>ect  to  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  subsecUon  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  estimated  actuarially  determined 
present  value  of  accrued  benefits  to  be  paid 
under  the  plan  as  calculated  by  an  enrolled 
actuary  and  aggregated  by  the  termination 
distribution  categories  enumerated  in  section 
112;  and  a  statement  of  changes  in  net 
assets  available  for  plan  benefits  which  shall 
Include  details  of  revenues  and  expenses  and 
other  changes  aggregated  by  general  .source 
and  application.  In  the  notes  to  financial 
statements,  disclosures  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing items  shall  be  considered  by  the  ac- 
countant: a  description  of  the  plan  includ- 
ing any  significant  changes  in  the  plan  made 
during  the  period;  the  funding  policy  (in- 
cluding policy  with  respect  to  prior  service 
cost) ,  and  any  changes  in  such  policies  dur- 
ing the  year;  the  most  recent  valuation  date 
used  to  compute  the  present  value  of  accrvied 
benefits  and  the  actuarial  cost  methods  and 
assumptions;  a  description  of  any  significant 
changes  in  plan  benefits  made  during  the 
period  and  the  impact  of  such  changes  on 
the  present  value  of  accrued  benefits;  a  de- 
scription of  material  lease  conunltmeuts, 
other  commitments,  and  contingent  liabil- 
ities; agreements  and  transactions  with 
persons  known  to  be  parties  in  Interest;  a 
general  description  of  priorities  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  plan;  information  concern- 
ing whether  or  not  a  tax  ruling  or  determina- 
tion letter  has  been  obtained;  and  any  other 
matters  necessary  to  fully  and  fairly  present 
the  financial  statements  of  a  particular  pen- 
sion benefit  fund. 

(3)  With  respect  to  all  employee  benefit 
plans: 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  fund  aggregated  by  categories  and 
valued  at  their  current  value,  as  well  as 
the  same  data,  displayed  In  comparative  form 
for  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  vear  of 
the  plan; 

(B)  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments during  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  aggregated  by  general  sources  and 
applications; 

(C)  a  schedule  of  all  assets  held  for  invest- 
ment purposes  aggregated  and  Identified  by 
issuer,  borrower,  or  lessor  or  similar  party  to 
the  transaction,  maturity  date,  rate  of  in- 
terest, collateral,  par  or  maturity  value,  cost, 
and  current  value; 

(D)  a  schedule  of  each  transaction  involv- 
ing a  person  known  to  be  party  In  Interest, 
the  Identity  of  such  party  In  Interest  and 
his  relationship  to  the  plan,  employer,  em- 
ployee, or  other  person,  a  description  of  each 
asset  to  which  the  transaction  relates;  the 
purchase  or  selling  price  in  case  of  a  sale 
or  purchase,  the  rental  in  case  of  a  lease, 
or  the  interest  rate  and  maturity  date  in 
case  of  a  loan;  expenses  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  transaction;  the  cost  of 
the  asset,  the  current  value  of  the  asset, 
and  the  net  gain  (or  loss)  on  each  trans- 
action; 

(E)  a  schedule  of  all  loans  made  from  the 
fund  which  were  in  default  as  of  the  close 
of  the  plan's  fiscal  year  or  were  classified 
during  the  year  as  tmcollectable  and  the 
following  Information  with  respect  to  each 
loan  on  such  schedule :  the  original  principal 
amoxmt  of  the  loan,  the  amount  of  principal 
and  Interest  receixed  during  the  reporting 
year,  the  unpaid  balance,  the  identity  and 
address  of  the  obligor,  a  detailed  description 
of  the  loan  (Including  date  of  making  and 
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maturity,  Interest  rate,  the  type  and  value 
of  collateral,  and  otner  material  terms),  the 
amount  of  principal  and  Intereat  overdue  (If 
any)  and  an  explanation  thereof; 

(F)  a  list  of  all  leases  which  w^e  In  default 
or  were  classlfled  during  the  year  as  uncol- 
lectable;  and  the  following  Information  with 
respect  to  each  lease  on  such  schedule:  the 
type  of  property  leased  (and.  In  the  case  of 
fixed  assets  such  as  land,  buildings,  lease- 
hold, and  so  forth,  the  location  of  the  prop- 
erty) ,  the  Identity  of  the  leaaor  or  leaeee  from 
or  to  whom  the  plan  Is  leasing,  the  relation- 
ship of  such  lessors  and  lessees.  If  any,  to 
,  the  plan,  the  employer,  en^loyee  organiza- 
tion, or  any  other  party  In  interest,  the  terms 
of  the  lease  regarding  rent,  taxes.  Insurance, 
repairs,  expenses,  and  renewal  options;  the 
date  the  leased  property  was  purchased  and 
Its  cost,  the  date  the  property  was  leased 
and  Its  approximate  value  at  such  date,  the 
gross  rental  receipts  during  the  reporting 
period,  expenses  paid  for  the  leased  property 
during  the  reporting  period,  the  net  receipts 
from  the  lease,  the  amounts  in  arrears,  and 
a  statement  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  collect  amounts  due  or  otherwise  remedy 
the  default; 

(O)  If  some  or  all  of  the  assets  of  a  plan 
or  plans  are  held  In  a  common  or  collective 
trust  maintained  by  a  bank  or  similar  Insti- 
tution or  in  a  separate  accoiint  maintained 
by  an  Insurance  carrier  or  a  separate  trust 
maintained  by  a  bank  as  trustee,  the  report 
shall  Include  the  most  recent  annual  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  com- 
mon or  collective  tmst,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  account  or  a  separate  trust,  such 
other  information  as  Is  required  by  the  ad- 
ministrator in  order  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
section. In  such  case  the  bank  or  similar 
institution  or  insurance  carrier  shall  certify 
to  the  administrator  of  such  plan  or  plans, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  of  the  plan  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  the  plan 
administrator  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part;  and 

(H)  a  schedule  of  each  transaction  (or 
transactions)  involving  an  amount  (or  the 
aggregate  anyaunt  resulting  from  multiple 
transactions  with  or  In  conjimction  with  a 
person  during  the  plan  year)  which  exceeds 
the  lesser  of  $300,000  or  3  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  fund,  the  name  of  such  person 
and  a  description  of  each  asset  to  which  the 
transaction  applies;  the  purchase  or  selling 
price  in  case  of  a  sale  or  ptirchase,  the  rental 
in  case  of  a  lease,  or  the  Interest  rate  and 
maturity  date  in  case  of  a  loan;  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  transaction; 
ttxe  cost  of  the  asset,  the  current  value  of  the 
asset,  and  the  net  gain  (or  loss)  on  each 
transaction. 

(c)  The  administrator  shall  furnish  as  a 
part  of  report  tmder  this  section  the  foUov- 
ing  information:  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  plan;  the  name  and 
address  of  each  fiduciary;  the  name  of  each 
person  who  received  compensation  In  axceaa 
of  $5,000  from  the  fiind  during  the  preced- 
ing year  for  serrleea  rendered  to  the  plan 
or  its  participants,  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation, the  nature  of  his  services  to  the 
plan  or  Its  participants,  his  relationship  to 
the  employer  of  the  employees  covered  by 
the  plan,  or  the  employe^  organization,  and 
any  other  ofllce,  position,  or  employment  he 
holds  with  any  party  in  interest;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  any  change  In 
appointment  of  trustee,  qualified  public  ac- 
countant, Insxurance  carrier,  actuary,  admin- 
istrator, Investment  manager,  or  custodian. 

(d)  With  respect  to  an  employee  pension 
benefit  plan  (other  than  (A)  a  profit  sharing. 
savlngB.  or  other  plan,  which  Is  an  Individual 
accotmt  plan,  or  (B)  a  plan  described  in 
section  301(d) ),  a  report  under  this  section 
for  a  plan  year  to  which  part  2  or  part  3 
of  this  subtitle  (or  both)  apply  shall  include 


an  actuarial  statement  applicable  to  the  plan 
year   which    shall   include   the   following: 

( 1 )  The  number  of  years  the  plan  has  been 
In  effect,  the  date  of  the  plan  year,  and  the 
date  of  the  actuarial  valuation  applicable 
to  the  plan  year  for  which  the  report  Is 
filed.  An  actuarial  valuation  shall  be  made 
no  less  frequently  than  every  three  years. 

(2)  The  date  and  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion (or  contributions)  made  by  the  plan  for 
the  plan  year  for  which  the  report  U  filed 
and  contributions  for  prior  plan  years  not 
previously  reported. 

(3)  A  complete  copy  of  the  actuarial  re- 
port. Including  the  following  information 
applicable  to  the  plan  year  for  which  the 
report  is  filed:  the  amottnt  of  the  minimum 
contribution,  the  normal  coets,  accrued  lia- 
bilities, present  value  of  accrued  nonforfeit- 
able benefits;  value  of  assets;  an  Identifica- 
tion of  benefits  not  included  In  the  calcula- 
tions; and  a  statement  of  the  other  facts  and 
actuarial  assumptions  used  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  minimum  contribution  required 
imder  section  302  and  a  justification  for  any 
change  In  actuarial  assumptions  or  cost 
methods. 

(4)  The  number  of  participants  and  bene- 
flcl^les,  both  retired  and  nonretired  cov- 
ered by  the  plan. 

(5)  The  current  value  of  the  assets  accu- 
mulated in  the  fund,  and  the  present  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  plan  used  by  the  actxiary 
in  any  computation  of  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  required  under  section 
302  and  a  statement  explaining  the  nasls  of 
such  asset  valuation. 

(6)  The  present  value  of  all  of  the  plan's 
liabilities  for  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits 
allocated  by  the  termination  priority  cate- 
gories as  set  forth  in  section  112(b)  and  the 
actuarial  assumptions  used  in  these  compu- 
tations. The  Secretary  shall  establish  regu- 
lations defining  (for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion) "termination  priority  categories"  and 
acceptable  methods,  including  approximate 
methods,  for  allocating  the  plan's  liabili- 
ties to  such  termination  priority  categories. 

(7)  The  ratio  of  (A)  the  current  value  of 
the  assets  (as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6) )  al- 
located to  each  termination  priority  cate- 
gory as  set  forth  In  section  112(b)  to  (B) 
the  liabilities  (as  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(6))  allocated  to  each  such  termination 
priority  category. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  section 
302  applies  a  statement  of  the  amount.  If 
any,  by  which  the  aggregate  contributions 
made  since  section  302  first  applied  to  the 
plan  either  exceed  or  fall  below  the  aggre- 
gate contributions  required  in  order  for  the 
plan  to  meet  the  funding  requirements  of 
section  802. 

(9)  A  copy  of  the  opinion  required  by 
subsection  (a)  (4) . 

(10)  Such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fully  and  fairly  disclose  the 
actuarial  positions  of  the  fund. 

The  actuary  shall  make  an  actuarial  valua- 
tion of  the  plan  for  every  third  plan  year, 
unless  he  determines  that  a  more  frequent 
valuation  is  necessary  to  support  his  opinion 
under  subsection  (a)  (4)   of  this  section. 

(e)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  xmder  the 
plan  are  purchased  from  and  guaranteed 
by  an  insurance  company,  a  report  under 
this  section  shall  Include  a  statement  from 
such  ins\irance  company  covering  the  fiscal 
year  and  enumerating — 

( 1 )  total  premiunis  received  from  the  plan: 

(2)  the  amount  paid  in  the  form  of 
benefits; 

(3)  the  amount  charged  on  account  of 
administrative  expense; 

(4)  the  amount  of  any  commissions  or  any 
other  acquisition  coeta  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance company  and  to  whom  paid;  and 

(5)  the  amount  held  to  pay  future  bene- 
fits. 

(f)  If  the  only  assets  from  which  claims 


against  an  employee  benefit  plan  may  be 
paid  are  the  general  assets  of  an  employer 
or  an  employee  organization,  the  report  shall 
Include  (for  each  of  the  past  five  years)  the 
benefits  paid  and  the  average  number  of 
employees  eligible  for  participation. 

(g)  In  the  event  of  termination  of  any 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  the  annual 
report  of  such  plan  for  the  year  shall  Include 
any  supplementary  information  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  by  section  102(b), 

PUBLICATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  The  administrator  of  any 
employee  benefit  plan  subject  to  this  part 
shall,  within  270  days  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  plan,  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  copy  of  the  plan  description  and  each 
annual  report.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
copies  of  such  descriptions  and  annual  re- 
ports available  for  inspection  in  the  public 
docimient  room  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary — 

(A)  shall  exempt  from  the  annual  filing 
requirement  of  this  paragraph  any  employee 
benefit  plan  with  fewer  tban  twenty-six  par- 
ticipants. 

(B)  may  exempt  from  such  filing  re- 
quirement any  other  class  or  type  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  with  ftewer  than  one  hun- 
dred participants,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  application  of  such  requirement  to  such 
other  plans  Is  not  required  to  implement 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

(C)  may  by  regulation,  as  to  any  class  or 
type  of  employee  welfare  benefit  plan,  grant 
an  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
porting, disclosure,  and  pubUcatlo'.i  require- 
ments of  this  part. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  reject  any  filing 
under  this  section: 

(A)  after  notice,  hearing,  and  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  filing  is  incomplete  for  purposes  of  this 
part;  or 

(B)  If  be  finds  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  presentation  of  views,  that  there 
is  any  material  qualification  by  an  account- 
ant or  actuary  contained  in  an  opinion  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  104(a)  (3)  (A) 
or  section  104(a)  (4)  (B) . 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  filing  of  a 
report  under  paragraph  (2),  if  a  revised 
report  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  is  not 
submitted  within  forty-five  days  after  the 
Secretary  makes  his  deternxinatlon  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  reject  the  filing,  and  if  the 
Secretary  deems  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
participants,  he  may  take  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  actions: 

(A)  Retain  an  Independent  qualified  pub 
lie  accotuitant  (as  defined  in  section  104(a) 
(3)  (C) )  on  behalf  of  the  participants  to  per- 
form an  audit. 

(B)  Retain  an  enrolled  actviary  (as  defined 
in  section  104(a)  (4)  (C)  of  this  Act)  to  make 
an  actuarial  report. 

(C)  Bring  a  civil  action  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropriate  to  ac- 
count for  or  safeguard  the  assets  of  the 
plan. 

The  Administrator  shall  permit  such  ac- 
countant, auditor,  or  actuary  to  inspect 
whatever  books  and  records  of  the  plan  are 
necessary  for  such  audit.  The  plan  shall  be 
liable  to  the  Secretary  for  the  expenses  for 
such  audit  or  report;  and  the  Secretary  may 
bring  an  action  against  the  plan  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Publication  of  the  plan  descripttoru 
and  annual  reports  required  by  this  part  shall 
be  made  to  partldpanta  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  particular  plan  as  fdUows: 

(1)  The  administrator  shall  furnish  to 
each  plan  participant  or  his  beneficiaries  a 
copy  of  the  plan  description  (Including  all 
amendments  or  modifications  thereto) .  Such 
description  shall  be  furnished — 

(A)  to  a  plan  participant  within  thirty 
days  after  he   commences  covered  employ- 
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ment  (or  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  more 
than  one  employer  is  required  to  contrtbuta, 
within  ninety  days  after  he  commencee  cov- 
ered employment),  and 

(B)  to  all  plan  participants  at  least  once 
every  five  years. 

If  there  is  any  material  modification  in  the 
terms  of  the  plan,  a  description  of  such  mod- 
ification shall  be  furnished  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  modification  takes  effect. 

(2)  The  administrator  shall  make  copies  of 
the  latest  annual  report  (except  the  Infor- 
mation described  in  sections  lOd(a)  and  (c) ) 
and  the  bargaining  agreement,  trust  agree- 
ment, contract*,  or  other  Instruments  under 
which  the  plan  was  established  and  Is  oper- 
ated available  for  examination  by  any  plan 
participant  or  beneficiary  in  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  adnUnistrator  and  in  such  other 
places  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  and  fairly 
disclose  all  pertinent  facts  to  all  partici- 
pants. 

(3)  Within  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  plan, 
the  administrator  shall  furnish  to  each  par- 
ticipant, or  his  beneficiaries,  a  copy  of  the 
statements  and  schedules  for  such  fiscal  year, 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  104(b)(3)  and  paragraphs  (5). 
(6),  and  (7)  of  subsection  104(d).  and  such 
other  material  as  Is  necessary  to  fairly  sum- 
marize the  latest  annual  report. 

(4)  The  administrator  shall,  upon  written 
request  of  any  participant  or  beneficiary, 
furnish  a  complete  copy  of  the  latest  smxiual 
report  (except  the  Information  described  in 
sections  106  (a)  and  (c)),  the  bargaining 
agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  instruments  under  which  the  plan  Is 
established  and  operated.  The  administrator 
may  make  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  the 
cost  of  furnishing  such  complete  copies.  The 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
maximum  amount  which  will  constitute  a 
reasonable  amount  under  this  paragraph. 

RKPORTXNG    OF    PARTICIPANT'S    BENIJ-IT 
SIGHTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  Each  pension  plan  which  files 
a  report  under  section  105(a)  for  a  plan  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1975.  shall  In- 
clude In  such  report  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(1)  The  name  and  social  security  number 
of  each  participant  in  the  plan — 

(A)  who,  during  such  plan  year,  separated 
from  the  service  covered  by  the  plan, 

(B)  who  is  entitled  to  a  deferred  non- 
forfeitable benefit  under  the  plan  as  of  the 
end  of  such  plan  year,  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  whom  retirement  ben- 
efits were  not  paid  under  the  plan  during 
such  plan  year. 

(2)  The  nature,  amotint.  and  form  of  the 
deferred  nonforfeitable  benefit  to  which  such 
participant  Is  entitled. 

(3)  Such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

At  the  time  he  files  the  Information  under 
this  subsection,  the  administrator  shall  fur- 
nish evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  has  complied  with  the  requirement 
contained  In  subsection  (e) . 

(b)  Any  administrator  required  to  submit 
information  under  subsection  (a)  shall  also 
notify  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations,  of — 

( 1 )  any  change  in  the  name  cf  the  plan, 

(2)  any  change  in  the  name  or  address  of 
the  administrator, 

(3)  the  termination  of  the  plan,  or 

(4)  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  the  plan 
with  any  other  plan  or  Its  division  Into  two 
or  more  plans. 

(c)  To  the  extent  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
may  receive  from — 

(1)  any  plan  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies, and 
_(2)  any  other  plan  (including  any  govern- 
mental plan  or  church  plan) , 


such  Infcvmatlon  (Including  Information  re- 
lating to  plan  years  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974)  as  the  administrator  may  wish 
to  file  with  respect  to  the  deferred  nonfor- 
feitable benefit  rights  of  any  participant 
separated  from  the  service  covered  by  the 
plan  during  any  plan  year. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  copies  of 
any  statements,  notifications,  reports,  or 
other  Information  obtained  by  him  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(e)  Each  plan  administrator  required  to 
submit  Information  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  filing  of  such  information, 
also  fumiah  to  each  participant  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  an  individual  statement 
setting  forth  the  Information  with  respect  to 
such  participant  required  to  be  contained  in 
information  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  (2) . 

{f)(l)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Any  such  regulations  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  plan  years  be- 
ginmng  after  December  31.  1975,  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  This  section  shall  apply  to  a  plan  to 
which  more  than  one  employer  is  reqxiired 
to  contribute  only  to  the  extent  provided 
in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  eub- 
sectlon. 

REPORTS  MADE  PUBLIC  INTORMATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  contents  of  the  descriptions 
and  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  be  public  Information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  any  such  informa- 
tion and  data  available  for  inspection  in  the 
public  document  room  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Secretary  may  use  the  informa- 
tion and  data  for  statistical  and  research 
purposes,  and  compile  and  publish  such 
studies,  analyses,  reports,  and  surveys  based 
thereon  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Information  described  in  section  106 
(a)  and  106(c)  with  respect  to  a  participant 
may  be  disclosed  only  to  the  extent  that  in- 
formation respecting  that  participant's  bene- 
fits under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  disclosed  under  such  Act. 

aZTKNTION    or   aECOEOS 

Sec.  108.  Every  person  subject  to  a  re- 
quirement to  file  any  description  or  report 
or  to  certify  any  information  therefor  under 
tills  title  or  who  would  be  subject  to  such  a 
requirement  but  for  an  exemption  under 
section  105(a)(1)  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  this 
title  shall  maintain  records  on  the  matters 
of  which  dlsclosiire  is  required  which  will 
provide  In  sufficient  detail  the  necessary 
basic  information  and  data  from  which  the 
documents  thus  required  may  be  verified, 
explained,  or  clarified,  and  checked  for  ac- 
curacy and  completeness,  and  shall  include 
vouchers,  worksheets,  receipts,  and  applica- 
ble resolutions,  and  shall  keep  such  records 
available  for  examination  for  a  p>erlod  of  not 
less  than  six  years  after  the  filing  date  of  the 
documents  based  on  the  Information  which 
they  contain,  or  six  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  documents  would  have  been  filed 
but  for  an  exemption  under  section  105(a) 
(1)  (A).  (B),or  (C). 

BEUANCE   ON   ASMUnSTSATIVZ  IMTIRPRETATIONS 

Sec.  109.  In  any  criminal  proceeding  under 
section  503  based  on  any  act  or  omission  in 
alleged  violation  of  sections  102  through  110 
of  this  Act,  no  p>er8on  shall  be  subject  to  any 
liability  or  punishment  for  or  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  such  person  to  ( 1 )  comply  with 
sections  102  through  110  of  this  Act  If  he 
pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission 
complained  of  was  in  good  faith.  In  conform- 
ity with,  and  in  reliance  on  any  regulation 
or  written  ruling  of  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  pub- 
lish  and  file  any  information  required   by 


any  provision  of  this  part  if  he  pleads  and 
proves  that  he  published  and  filled  such  in- 
formation in  good  faith,  and  in  conformity 
with  any  regulation  or  written  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  Isaued  under  this  part  regarding 
the  flJing  of  such  reports.  Such  a  defense,  if 
established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  action  or 
proceeding,  notwithstanding  that  (A)  after 
such  act  or  omission,  such  interpretation  or 
opinion  is  modified  or  rescinded  or  Is  deter- 
mined by  judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  or 
of  no  legal  effect,  or  (B)  after  publishing  or 
filing  the  description  and  annual  reports, 
such  publication  or  filing  Is  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  not  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

BONDING 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Every  fiduciary  of  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  and  every  person  who 
handles  funds  or  other  prop>erty  of  such  a 
plan  shall  be  bonded  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion; except  that — 

(1)  where  such  plan  is  one  under  which 
the  only  assets  from  which  benefits  are  paid 
are  the  general  assets  of  a  union  or  of  an 
employer,  the  administrator,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  bonding  requirements  of  this  section, 
and 

(2)  no  bond  shall  be  required  of  a  fiduciary 
(or  of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
such  fiduciary)  if  such  fiduciary — 

(A)  is  a  corporation  orgsmized  and  doing 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  United  State* 
or  of  any  State; 

(B)  is  authorized  under  such  laws  to 
exercise  trust  powers  or  to  conduct  an 
insurance  business; 

(C)  Is  subject  to  supervision  or  examina- 
tion by  Federal  or  State  authority:  and 

(D)  has  at  all  times  a  combined  capital 
and  surplus  in  excess  of  such  a  minimum 
amount  as  may  be  established  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  amount  shall 
be  at  least  $500,000. 

The  amount  of  such  bond  shall  be  fixed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
plan.  Such  amount  shall  be  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  fimds 
handled,  determined  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion; but  except  that  any  such  bond  shall 
be  In  at  least  the  amount  of  $1,000  and  no 
such  band  shall  be  required  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  all  interested  parties,  and  after 
consideration  of  the  record,  may  prescribe 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $500,000.  which  In  no 
event  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  handled.  For  purposes  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  such  bond,  the  amount  of  funds 
handled  shall  be  determined  by  the  funds 
handled  by  the  person,  group,  or  class  to  be 
covered  by  such  bond  and  by  their  pred- 
ecessor or  predecessors,  if  any,  during  the 
preceding  reporting  year,  or  if  the  plan  has 
no  preceding  reporting  year,  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  handled  during  the  current 
reporting  year  by  such  person,  group,  or  class, 
estimated  as  provided  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  bond  shall  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  plan  against  loss  by  reason  of 
acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  administrator,  ofllcer,  or  emplcryee, 
directly  or  through  connivance  with  othiera. 
Any  bond  shall  have  as  surety  thereon  a 
corporate  surety  company  which  Is  an 
acceptable  surety  on  Federal  bonds  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  sections  6  through  13 
of  title  e.  United  States  Code.  Any  bond  shall 
be  La  a  form  or  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  including  Individual  bonda  or 
schedule  o*  blanket  forms  of  bonds  which 
cover  a  group  or  class. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  admin- 
Istrator,  ofllcer,  or  employee  to  whom  sub- 
section (a)  applies,  to  receive,  handle,  dis- 
burse, or  otherwise  exercise  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  of  the  funds  or  otbo'  property 
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of  any  employee  benefit  plan,  without  being 
bonded  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  administrator, 
officer,  or  employee  of  such  plan,  or  any  other 
person  having  authority  to  direct  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions,  to  permit  such 
functions,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  performed  by 
any  such  person,  with  respect  to  whom  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  met. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
procure  any  bond  required  by  subsection  (a) 
from  any  surety  or  other  company  or  through 
any  agent  or  broker  In  whose  business  oper- 
ations such  plan  or  any  party  in  Interest  In 
such  plan  has  any  control  or  significant 
financial  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect. 

(d)  Nothing  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  require  any  person,  required  to  be 
bonded  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  because 
he  handles  funds  cm*  other  property  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan,  to  be  bonded  Insofar 
as  the  handling  by  such  person  of  the  funds 
or  other  property  of  such  plan  Is  concerned. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
When,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the 
administrator  of  a  plan  offers  adequate  evi- 
dence of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
plan,  or  that  other  bonding  requirements 
would  provide  adequate  protection  of  the 
beneficiaries  and  participants,  he  may 
exempt  such  plan  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

riDUCIAKT   RESPOKSIBILrrT 

Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  Every  employee  benefit 
plan  shall  be  established  pursuant  to  a 
written  plan,  which  ahall  identify  and  ap- 
point (or  provide  for  the  identification  and 
appointment  of)  an  administrator  or  admin- 
istrators. The  administrator  (In  the  case  of 
a  plan  with  a  single  administrator)  or  the 
administrators  (In  the  case  of  a  plan  with 
more  than  one  administrator)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  full  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  such  employee 
benefit  plan  including  the  authority  (1)  to 
establish  a  funding  policy  and  method  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  plan,  and 
(11)  to  amend  such  plan  (except  with  re- 
spect to  contribution  rates)  where  such  an 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  or  where  such  an 
amendment  is  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  participants.  Except  as  provided 
In  section  ift  of  this  title  or  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  asjets  of  such  a 
plan  shall  never  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
employer  and  shall  be  held  for  the  exclusive 
purposes  of  providing  benefits  to  participants 
in  the  plan  and  their  beneficiaries  and  de- 
fraying reasonable  expenses  of  administering 
the  plan.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  from  serving 
as  both  trustee  and  administrator  for  any 
plan.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
paragraph,  a  plan  may  provide  that — 

(A)  an  administrator  or  trustee  may  em- 
ploy any  person  to  provide  Investment  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  any  assets  of  a  plan;  and 

(B)  an  administrator,  or  a  trustee  at  the 
written  direction  of  the  administrator,  may 
appoint  an  investment  manager  or  managers 
to  manage  (including  the  power  to  acquire 
and  dispose  of)  any  assets  of  a  plan.  Where  an 
Investment  manager  or  managers  have  been 
so  appointed — 

(I)  no  trustee  shaU  be  liable  for  the  acts 
or  omissions  to  act  of  such  Investment  man- 
ager or  managers,  or  be  under  an  obligation 
to  Inveat  or  otherwise  manage  any  asset  of 
the  plan  which  Is  subject  to  the  management 
Of  the  Investment  manager;  and 

(II)  no  administrator  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  or  omissions  to  act  of  such  Invest- 
ment manager  or  managers  if  such  admin- 
istrator meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  this  section  In  selecting  and 
retaining  such  Investment  manager. 


Nothing  in  this  subparsigraph  shall  relieve 
any  trustee  or  administrator  of  any  liability 
under  this  section  for  any  suit  of  such  trustee 
or  administrator. 

(2)  A  contribution — 

(A)  which  is  made  by  an  employer  as  a 
mistake  of  fact,  or 

(B)  which  is  conditioned  upon  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
of  the  deduction  of  the  contribution  tmder 
section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctode  of 
1954,  in  a  case  In  which  the  deduction  Is  not 
approved, 

may  be  returned  to  the  employer  within  one 
year  after  the  jxaymeut  of  the  contribution. 
(b)(1)  A  fiduciary  ehall  discharge  his 
duties  with  respeci-  to  a  plan  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries 
and— 

(A)  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of: 

(1)  providing  benefits  to  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries;  and 

(U)  dei'raying  reasonable  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  plan; 

(B)  with  the  care,  skill,  prudence,  and 
diligence  under  the  circumstances  then  pre- 
vailing that  a  prudent  man  acting  in  a  like 
capacity  and  familiar  with  such  matters 
would  use  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  of 
a  like  character  and  with  like  aims; 

(C)  by  diversifying  the  investments  so  as 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  large  losses  unless 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  prudent  not  to 
do  so;  and 

(D)  In  accordance  with  the  documents  and 
instruments  governing  the  plan  Insofar  as  Is 
consistent  with  this  title. 

(2)  Except  as  permitted  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section,  a  fiduciary  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  shall  not-^ 

(A)  deal  with  the  assets  of  the  plan  for  his 
own  account, 

(B)  In  his  individual  or  any  other  capacity 
act  in  any  transaction  involving  the  plan  on 
behalf  of  a  party  whose  Interests  are  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  plan  or  the  Interests 
of  Its  participants  or  beneficiaries, 

(C)  receive  any  consideration  for  his  own 
personal  account  from  any  party  dealing  with 
such  plan  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
Involving  the  assets  of  the  plan, 

(D)  permit  the  transfer  of  any  property  of 
the  plan  to  or  its  use  by  any  person  known 
to  be  a  party  in  Interest,  except  in  return  for 
no  less  than  adequate  consideration,  or 

(E)  permit  the  acquisition  of  any  property 
or  services  from  any  person  known  to  be  a 
party  In  interest,  except  In  exchange  for  no 
more  than  adequate  consideration. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  aa  individual  account 
plan  which  is  a  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus, 
or  thrift  and  savings  plan,  the  diversification 
requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subeection  and  the  pru- 
dence requirement  (to  tbe  extent  that  It  re- 
quires diversification)  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  not 
violated  by  acquisition  or  retention  of: 

(A)  Parcels  of  real  property  If: 

(I)  a  substantial  number  of  the  parcels 
are  dispersed  geographically; 

(II)  each  parcel  of  reaj  estate  and  the  Im- 
provements thereon  are  suitable  (or  adapt- 
able without  excessive  oost)  for  more  than 
one  use; 

(ill)  even  If  aU  of  such  real  property  Is 
leased  to  one  lessee  (which  may  be  a  party 
in  Interest);  and 

(tv)  such  acquisition  and  retention  other- 
wise compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part;  or 

(B)  Securities  Issued  by  an  employer  or  a 
corporation  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  un- 
der common  control  with  the  employer. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  only  apply  If 
such  plan  explicitly  provides  for  acquisition 
or  retention  of  such  real  property  or  securi- 
ties, except  that  it  shall  apply  until  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  part  to  such  plana  which  are  In  exis- 


tence on  the  date  of  enactment  and  which 
acquire  or  retain  such  real  property  or  secu- 
rities without  explicit  provision  In  the  plan. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  fiduciary  from — 

(1)  receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  beneficiary  Id 
the  plan  tinder  which  tbe  fund  was  estab- 
lished, so  long  as  the  benefit  is  computed  and 
paid  on  a  basis  which  is  consistent  with  the 
terzns  of  the  plan  as  applied  to  all  other  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries; 

(2)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  prot>erly  and  actu- 
ally Incurred,  In  the  perfornaance  of  his  du- 
ties with  the  fund;  except  that  no  person 
so  serving  who  already  receives  full-time  pay 
from  an  employer  or  an  association  of  em- 
ployers, whose  emplo3^ea  are  participants  in 
the  plan  under  which  tbe  fund  was  estab- 
lished, or  from  an  employee  organization 
whose  members  are  participants  in  such  plan 
shall  receive  compensation  from  such  fund, 
except  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  prop- 
erly and  actually  Incurred  and  not  otherwise 
reimbursed;  or 

(3)  serving  as  a  fiduciary  In  addition  to 
being  an  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  party  In  Interest. 

(d)  Any  person  who  Is  a  fiduciary  with 
respect  to  a  plan  who  breacbee  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties  Im- 
posed upon  fiduciaries  by  this  title  shall  be 
personally  liable  to  make  good  to  such  plan 
any  losses  to  the  fund  resulting  from  each 
breach,  and  to  restore  to  such  plan  any  prof- 
its of  such  fiduciary  which  have  been  made 
through  use  of  assets  of  the  fund  by  the  fidu- 
ciary and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
equitable  or  remedial  relief  as  the  court  may 
deem  appropriate,  including  removal  of  such 
fiduciary.  A  fiduciary  may  also  be  removed 
for  a  violation  of  section  113  of  this  Act. 

(e)  All  assets  of  any  employee  benefit  plan 
(other  than  any  contract  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  which  is  guaranteed  by  an  insur- 
ance company  and  not  Issued  to  a  trustee 
of  the  plan)  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  one  or 
more  trustees.  Such  trustee  or  trustees  shall 
either  be  named  In  the  trust  InstrAiment  or 
appointed  by  the  administrator  or  adminis- 
trators and,  upon  acceptance  of  their  ap- 
pointment, shall  have  exclusive  authority 
and  discretion  to  manage,  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of,  the  assets  of  the  plan  (subject  to 
proper  directions  of  the  administrator  which 
are  nuide  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  and 
which  are  not  contrary  to  this  title  and  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  authority  to  manage, 
acquire,  or  dispose  of  assets  of  the  plan  Is 
delegated  to  one  or  more  Investment  mxm- 
agers).  If  the  assets  of  a  plan  are  held  by 
two  or  more  trustees — 

(1)  each  shall  use  reasonable  care  to  pre- 
vent a  cotrustee  from  committing  a  breach, 
notwithstanding  language  to  the  contrary  In 
the  trust  agreement;   and 

(2)  they  shall  Jointly  manage  and  control 
the  assets  of  the  trust,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  preclude  any 
agreement  authorized  by  the  trust  Instru- 
ment allocating  specific  responsibilities,  obli- 
gations, or  duties  among  trustees,  in  which 
event  a  trustee  to  whom  certain  responsi- 
bilities, obligations,  or  duties  have  not  been 
allocated  shall  not  be  liable  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  either  Individually  or  as  a 
trustee  for  any  loss  restating  to  the  fund 
arising  from  the  acts  or  omissions  to  act  on 
the  part  of  another  trustee  to  whom  such 
responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties  have 
been  allocated,  unlesa  the  trustee  to  whom 
the  responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties 
were  not  allocated  participated  knowingly  In 
the  activities  constituting  a  breach  of  the 
specific  responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties 
allocated  to  any  other  tnistee. 

(f )  No  fiduciary  shaU  be  liable  with  respect 
to  a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  under  this  title 
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If  such  breach  was  committed  before  he  be- 
came a  fiduciary  or  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 
fiduciary. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
(1)  (B)  and  (e)  (2)  of  this  section,  any  pro- 
vision In  an  agreement  or  Instrument  which 
purports  to  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  responsi- 
bility, obligation,  or  duty  tmder  this  part 
shall  be  void  as  against  public  policy. 

(h)  No  action  may  be  commenced  tinder 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  fiduciary's  breach  of  any  responsibility, 
duty,  or  obligation,  or  with  respect  to  a  vio- 
lation of  section  113,  after  the  earlier  of — 

(1)  six  years  after  (A)  the  date  of  the  last 
action  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  breach 
or  violation,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  an  omis- 
sion, the  latest  date  on  which  the  fiduciary 
could  have  cured  the  breach  or  violation,  or 

(2)  three  years  after  the  earliest  date  (A) 
on  which  the  plaintiff  had  actual  knowledge 
of  the  breach  or  violation,  or  (B)  on  which 
a  report  from  which  he  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  obtained  knowledge  of  such 
breach  or  violation  was  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part. 

(1)  Each  pension  plan  to  which  this  part 
of  this  subtitle  applies  shall  provide  that 
benefits  provided  under  the  plan  may  not  be 
assigned  or  alienated.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  any  voluntary  and  revocable 
assignment  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
any  benefit  payment,  or  any  Irrevocable  as- 
signment or  alienation  of  benefits  executed 
before  June  1, 1974. 

PLAN    TERMINATION 

Skc.  112.  (a)  Subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  xinder  section  501  of  this  Act 
to  prescribe  an  alternative  method  for  satis- 
fying this  section  (which  method  shall  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  section  401 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of 
1854)  — 

(1)  upon  the  complete  termination  of  a 
pension  plan  (except  to  the  extent  that  such 
plan  is  an  Individual  account  plan) ,  the  net 
assets  of  the  plan  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  through  (h)  of 
this  section;  and 

(2)  upon  a  partial  termination  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  (except  to  the  extent  that  such 
plan  is  an  individual  account  plan),  a  por- 
tion of  the  net  assets  shall  be  distributed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (1). 

(b)  Subject  to  subsections  (c)  and  (e), 
the  net  assets  of  the  plan  shall  be  applied  In 
accordance  with  the  following  priorities: 

(1)  First,  to  refund  to  each  participant  in 
the  plan  the  amount  of  contributions  (less 
withdrawals)  made  by  him,  less  the  amotint 
of  any  benefits  received  by  him  tinder  the 
plan  prior  to  termination, 

(2)  Second,  to  pay  to  each  participant  (or 
his  beneficiaries)  In  the  plan  who  (A)  has 
been  receiving  benefits  under  the  plan  or 
(B)  on  the  date  of  such  termination,  has 
reached  the  earliest  age  on  which  he  could, 
under  the  terms  of  the  plan,  elect  to  receive 
retirement  benefits  (other  than  on  account 
of  disability)  under  the  plan,  the  present 
value  of  his  nonforfeitable  benefits,  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amoimt  of  con- 
tributions distributed  under  paragraph  (1), 

(3)  Third,  to  pay  to  each  participant  In 
the  plan,  other  than  a  participant  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  who  had  acquired  nonfor- 
feitable benefits  under  the  plan  prior  to  ter- 
mination of  the  plan,  the  present  value  of 
such  nonforfeitable  benefits  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions distributed  under  paragri^h  (1), 

(4)  Fourth,  to  pay  to  any  participant  In 
the  plan,  to  the  extent  his  accrued  benefit 
is  not  payable  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) , 
the  present  value  of  such  benefit  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions distributed  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  (1)  If  the  net  assets  of  a  plan  are  In- 
sufficient to  meet  all  the  liabUitles  for  the 


participants  described  In  subsection  (b) 
and  the  level  of  benefits  under  the  plan 
has  been  increased  within  the  five-year  i>e- 
rlod  preceding  termination  by  reason  of  a 
plan  amendment  affecting  the  benefit  sched- 
ule, then  the  net  assets  shall  be  distributed 
as  follows  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  cases  (1) 
where  a  change  in  the  benefit  schedule  dur- 
ing such  period  resulted  In  a  decrease  in  ben- 
efits for  any  class  of  participant,  (11)  where 
the  amount  of  the  present  value  of  the  begie- 
fits  of  any  class  of  participant  cannot  be  de- 
termined under  this  subsection,  or  (ill) 
where  the  distribution  of  assets  to  partici- 
pants described  In  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this 
section  would  result  in  the  payment  of  de- 
ferred pension  benefits  of  less  than  $10  per 
month  to  such  participants) : 

(A)  After  satisfying  the  first  priority  class 
in  subsection  (b) ,  any  remaining  assets  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  participants  from  the 
second  through  the  fourth  priority  classes 
using  the  earliest  benefit  formula  Xn  effect 
during  the  past  five  years  (but  using  vest- 
ing and  eligibility  provisions  In  effect  on 
date  of  plan  termination)-. 

(B)  Any  remaining  net  assets  shall  be 
distributed  to  each  participant  In  the  second 
through  the  fourth  priority  classes  using  the 
increment  (over  sucl^  earliest  benefit  for- 
mula) of  the  second  earliest  benefit  formula 
In  effect  during  the  past  five  years  (but 
using  vesting  and  eligibility  provisions  In 
effect  on  date  of  plan  termination)  until 
all  net  assets  have  been  distributed. 

(C)  Any  remaining  net  assets  shall  be 
distributed  as  above  using  each  successive 
Increment  of  each  successive  benefit  for- 
mula in  effect  in  such  period  (but  using 
vesting  and  eligibility  provisions  In  effect  on 
date  of  plan  termination)  until  all  net  as- 
sets have  been  distributed. 

(2)  If  after  the  application  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate  amoimt 
of  distribution  of  assets  of  the  plan  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  any  class  of  partic- 
ipants specified  under  subsection  (b)  does 
not  satisfy  the  aggregate  liabilities  to  such 
participants  (determined  after  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (1)),  then  an  amount 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  such  participant 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  llabilly 
to  him  under  this  section  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (1))  as  the  aggregate  of 
such  aggregate  amount  of  assets  bears  to 
the  aggregate  liability  to  all  participants  In 
such  class;  except  that  tbe  plan  may  pro- 
vide that  the  claims  of  a  part  of  any  such 
class  (established  on  the  basis  of  age  or 
length  of  service  or  both)  will  receive 
priority  over  the  remainder  of  such  clstsa. 

(d)(1)  Any  assets  remaining  after  the 
satisfaction  of  the  liabilities  described  in 
subsection  (b)  which  are  attributable  (un- 
der regulations  of  tbe  Secretary)  to  ac- 
cumulated investment  earnings  on  employee 
contributions  shall  be  ratably  distributed  to 
the  employee  contributors  according  to  their 
rate  of  contribution. 

(2)  Any  assets  remaining  after  satisfac- 
tion of  liabilities  described  in  subsection 
(b)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
ShaU  be  used  to  satisfy  any  such  liabilities 
(other  than  those  described  in  subsection 
(b)  and  paragraph  (1) )  as  tbe  plan  may  set 
forth  as  being  payable  only  If  tbe  plan 
terminates. 

(3)  Any  assets  remaining  after  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  liabilities  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  may,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  after  notice,  bearing,  and  a 
finding  that  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
has  been  complied  with,  be  distributed  as 
provided  in  the  plan.  If  tbe  plan  has  no  pro- 
vision for  such  distribution,,  such  assets  shall 
be  distributed  pro  rata  to  each  person  other- 
wise receiving  a  distribution  under  this 
section. 

(e)  (1)  Tbe  aggregate  reductions  which  are 


made  In  amounts  distributed  to  a  participant 
under  subsections  (b)  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  or 
under  subsection  (c)  and  which  are  attribu- 
table to  contributions  returned  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  may  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
contributions  returned  to  such  participant 
under  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  only 
participants  contribute,  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  applied  by  reversing  the  priorities  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  by  deducting  amounts  received  un- 
der pargaraph  (2)  from  amounts  otherwise 
due  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"net  assets"  means  the  assets  of  a  plan  less 
(1)  reasonable  administrative  expenses  of 
termination,  and  (2)  assets  of  the  plan  which 
are  irrevocably  allocated  to  accounts  of  in- 
dividual participants  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  provision  which  has  been  In  effect  for  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  plan  termination. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  to 
define  acceptable  methods  for  paying  to  each 
participant  the  value  of  his  account,  as  de- 
termined under  the  priority  distribution  of 
assets  In  this  section.  Such  methods  shall 
provide  (to  the  extent  feasible)  for  the  pay- 
meat  of  the  value  of  the  participant's  ac- 
count as  a  monthly  pension. 

(h)  Any  plan  which  provides  that  partici- 
pants may  elect  to  have  retirement  benefits 
paid  In  the  form  of  one  of  several  types  of 
annuities  and  which  terminates  tmder  this 
section  shall  permit  all  participants  who  have 
terminated  service  under  the  plan  to  make 
such  an  election. 

(i)  ( 1 )  In  the  event  of  a  complete  or  partial 
termination  of  a  plan,  the  plan  shall  file  a 
special  report  on  such  forms  and  in  such 
mauQner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  (A)  A  plan  shall  file  a  report  (as  re- 
quired in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) ,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  partial  termination  has  occurred,  if 
the  present  value  of  the  accrued  benefits 
(whether  forfeitable  or  nonforfeitable,  but 
excluding  the  present  value  of  any  benefit  to 
the  exent  that  the  employee  had  an  immedi- 
ate right  to  receive  such  benefit  upon  exclu- 
sion from  coverage)  for  all  employees  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  ( for  any  reason )  in  any 
period  of  five  consecutive  plan  years  equal's 
or  exceeds  25  per  centum  of  the  present  value 
of  the  accrued  benefits  for  all  plan  partici- 
pants determned  as  of  the  close  of  any  plan 
year  in  such  five-year  period. 

(B)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
a  partial  termination  has  occurred,  the  net 
assets  ShaU  be  distributed  to  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  giving  rise  to  the 
partial  termination  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (h)  of  this  section  as 
if  a  complete  termination  had  occurred. 

(3)  The  term  "partial  plan  termination" 
for  ptirposes  of  this  section  shall  be  defined 
by  the  Secretary  1>y  regulation.  Such  regula- 
tions ShaU  provide  that  whether  or  not  a 
partial  termination  of  a  pension  plan  occurs 
when  a  group  of  participants  who  have  been 
covered  by  the  plan  is  subsequently  excluded 
from  such  coverage  either  by  reason  of  an 
amendment  to  the  plan,  or  because  of  any 
event  or  circumstance  substantially  beyond 
their  control,  shall  be  determined  on  tbe 
basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances;  and 
whether  or  not  a  partial  termination  occurs 
when  benefits  or  employer  contributions  are 
reduced,  or  tbe  eUgl"bUity  or  vesting  require- 
ments under  the  plan  are  made  more  restric- 
tive ShaU  be  determined  on  tbe  basis  of  aU 
the  facts  and  clrctimstances. 

PROHIBnTON   AOAIKaT  CERTAIN   FKBflONS    HOLD- 
ING OITiat 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of,  or  has  been  imprisoned  as  a 
result  of  his  conviction  of,  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  embezzlement,  fraud,  grand  lar- 
ceny, any  crime  described  In  section  0(a)  (1) 
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at  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1040  (IS 
tT.8.C.  80a-9(A)  (1)),  or  a  vlotatlon  of  any 
provlBloa  of  thla  title,  or  a  violation  of  aec- 
tlon  302  of  the  lAbor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947  (30  UJB.C.  186).  or  a  vK^aUon  of 
chapter  63  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
or  a  violation  of  section  874.  1027,  1603.  1505. 
1606.  1610.  1961,  or  1964  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  a  violation  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969  (29  VS.C  401) ,  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  such  crimes  or  attempt  to  commit  any 
such  crimes,  or  a  crime  In  which  any  of  the 
foregoing  crimes  Is  an  element,  shall  serve 
or  "ae  permitted  to  serve — 

(1)  as  an  administrator,  ofOoer,  trustee, 
custodian,  ooxinsel,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  plan,  or 

(2)  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  plan, 

dxurlng  or  for  five  years  after  such  conviction 
or  after  the  end  of  such  imprisonment, 
whichever  is  the  later,  unless  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  five-year  period,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  so  convicted  or  Impris- 
oced.  (A)  his  citizenship  rights,  having 
been  revoked  as  a  result  ot  such  con- 
Tlotion,  have  been  fully  restored,  or  (B) 
the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  determines  that  such 
person's  service  In  any  capacity  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  would  not  be  contrEwy 
to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Prior  to  malting 
any  such  determination  the  Board  shall  hold 
an  adi:ilnlstratlve  hearing  and  shall  give 
notice  of  such  proceeding  by  certified  mall 
to  the  State,  county,  and  Federal  prosecuting 
officials  In  the  Jurisdiction  or  Jurisdictions  In 
which  such  person  was  convicted.  The 
Board's  determination  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  final.  No  person  shall  knowingly 
I>ermit  any  other  person  to  serve  In  any 
capacity  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
In  violation  of  this  subsection.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, no  corporation  or  partnership  will  be 
precluded  from  acting  as  an  administrator, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  employee  benefit  plan  or  as  a 
consultant  to  any  employee,  welfare,  or  pen- 
sion benefit  plan  without  a  notice,  hearing, 
and  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
service  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  person  who  intentionally  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

( 1 )  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
"convicted"  and  under  the  disability  of 
"conviction"  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  trial  court  or  the  date  of  the  final 
sustaining  of  such  Judgment  on  appeal, 
whichever  la  the  later  event. 

(2)  The  term  "consultant"  means  any  per- 
son who.  for  compensation,  advises  or  repre- 
sents an  employee  benefit  plan  or  who  pro- 
vides other  asalatance  to  such  plan,  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  operation  of  sugh 
plan. 

(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  period  of  imprisonment. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  con- 
viction for  a  crime  committed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ADVISOKT    CONDUCT 

See.  114.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Welfare 
and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  con- 
sist of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  in 
the  following  manner:  One  from  the  Insur- 
ance field,  one  from  the  corporate  trust  field, 
one  qualified  public  accotintant  (as  defined 
In  section  104(a)(3)(C)  of  this  Act),  one 
enrolled  actuary,  three  from  management, 
three  from  labor,  one  from  the  Investment 
management  field,  and  one  from  the  mxilti- 
employer  benefit  plan  field,  all  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  persons  recom- 


mended by  organizations  In  the  respective 
groups;  and  three  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this  title. 
and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  requests.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Sehate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  each 
reconmiendatlon  which  he  has  received  from 
the  Council  diiring  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  a  report  covering  his  activities  under 
this  title  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In- 
cluding full  information  as  to  the  number 
of  plans  and  their  slza,  the  results  of  any 
studies  he  may  have  made  of  such  plans  and 
this  title's  operation  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion and  data  as  he  may  deem  desirable  in 
connection  with  employee  welfare  and  pen- 
sion benefit  plans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council  an  executive  secretary  and  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  Secretary  may  call  upon  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovermnent  for  statistical 
data,  reports,  and  other  information  which 
will  assist  the  Council  la  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  baalc  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  veated  In  the  Coimcll. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  serrlces  for  the  CouncU.  members  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  aovernment  service  are 
allowed  expenses  tmder  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  termination) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Council. 

REPEAL  AND  EFPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  (i)  The  WeUare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  repealed;  except  that 
such  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  con- 
duct which  occurred  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  part. 

(2)  (A)  Section  664  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "any 
such  plan  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  employee 
benefit  plan  subject  to  any  provision  of  title 
I  of  the  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  of 
1974". 

(B)  (1)  Section  1027  of  such  title  18  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  the  Employee  Bene- 
fit Security  Act  of  1974";  and  by  striking  out 
"Act"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "tlUe". 

(H)  The  heading  for  such  section  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Employee  Benefit  Sectirlty  Act  of 
1974". 

(ill)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  47 
of  such  title  18  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act" 
in  the  item  relating  to  section  1027  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Employee  Benefit  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974." 

(C)  Section  1954  of  such  title  18  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "any  such  plan  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  as  amended"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  or  any  employee  pension 
benefit   plan,   respectivfljiy,   subject   to   any 


provision  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Benefit 
Secinrlty  Act  of  1974";  and  by  striking  out 
"sections  3(3)  and  6(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plajis  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  3(4)  and  3(16)  of  the  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
this  part  (Including  the  amendments  and  re- 
peal made  by  subsection  (a) )  shall  take  ef- 
fect six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  dis- 
position of  any  Investments  held  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  retention  of 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  section  111(b) 
(1)  (C),  and  in  order  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  ftuid  and  its  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries, a  fiduciary  may  la  his  discretion  effect 
the  disposition  of  such  investment  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  within  such  additional  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  be  rule  or  regulation  al- 
low, and  such  action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  section.  111(b)(1)(C). 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  1  of  title  I  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2)  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  pension  bill,  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  sind  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROmBmNQ  USE  OF  COUNTER- 
FEIT AND  LOST  OR  STOLEN  AIR- 
LINE TICBIETS 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  McCl^ORY.  and  myself,  I  have  today 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  or  use  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  counterfeit, 
fraudulent,  altered,  lost,  or  stolen  airline 
tickets. 
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This  Nation's  scheduled  airline  indus- 
try has  become  a  national  target  for 
organized  crime  which  is  making  a  flour- 
ishing business  in  the  trafficking  of  stolen 
and  counterfeit  ticket  stock.  During  1973 
over  12,000  tickets  were  stolen  from 
travel  agents  in  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  Include  the  thefts  from  individ- 
ual scheduled  airlines.  During  1973  one 
carrier  alone  had  approximately  49,000 
tickets  stolen,  and  approximately  8.000 
have  been  recovered.  Since  each  carrier 
is  responsible  for  its  own  ticket  stock, 
an  industry  total  is  not  now  available. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
last  several  years  there  have  been  as 
many  as  150.000  carrier  tickets  lost  or 
stolen  In  transit,  presenting  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  airline  loss.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  dollar  loss  to  the  sched- 
uled airlines  could  be  in  excess  of  $20.- 
000,000  for  1974,  at  a  time  when  many 
airlines  are  already  In  a  difficult  finan- 
cial position. 

Latest  reports  Indicate  one  airline  had 
an  operating  loss  of  $55  million  and  an- 
other $42  million  in  their  most  recent 
accounting  period.  Additional  losses  from 
stolen  or  counterfeit  tickets  would  In- 
crease these  operating  losses  and  cause 
other  airlines  operating  near  the  break- 
even point  to  join  those  already  suffering 
net  operating  losses. 

The  problem  involves  theft  from  the 
many  thousands  of  individual  travel 
agencies  plus  the  thefts  from  scheduled 
airlines. 

The  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
stolen  and  counterfeit  ticket  stock  poses 
a  severe  problem  for  the  police  officials 
in  State  jurisdictions.  Stolen  ticket  stock 
is  seldom  utilized  where  the  theft  oc- 
curs— tickets  being  transferred  quickly 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  with 
the  prosecution  beginning  where  the 
stolen  ticket  is  first  utilized,  often  In  a 
State  far  removed  from  the  Initial  point 
of  theft. 

Organized  crime  has  developed  many 
complex  and  devious  methods  for  utiliza- 
tion of  stolen  or  counterfeit  ticket  stock. 
And  because  of  the  multi jurisdictional 
nature  of  the  criminal  operation,  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  handi- 
capped when  Investigating  stolen  ticket 
operations  and  seeking  prosecution. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  will 
redefine  the  term  "security"  in  title  18 
and  thus  include  airline  ticket  stock, 
which  does  not  presently  qualify  as  a 
security  imder  title  18.  The  theft  or 
fraudulent  use  of  airline  ticket  stock  does 
not  presently  qualify  as  a  Federal  crime. 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  airline 
ticket  stock  be  redefined  and  Included 
imder  the  Criminal  Code  as  a  thing  of 
value  so  that  the  travel  agents  and  the 
scheduled  airline  Industry  can  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  combating  the  burgeoning 
national  black  market  Industry  In  air- 
line tickets. 

Introduction  and  subsequent  passage 
of  this  amendment  to  title  18  would 
clearly  provide  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation the  authority  to  investigate, 
prosecute,  and  prevent  the  mass  black 
marketing  of  stolen  and  counterfeit 
tickets. 


SOCIAL  SECrURITY  TAX  REDUCTION 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
advise  my  colleague  of  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing media  coverage  which  is  being 
afforded  to  my  social  security  tax  re- 
duction proposal  that  now  numbers  more 
than  65  cosponsors.  Many  publications 
have  communicated  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  among  them,  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald  American, 
both  of  which  in  editorial  columns  im- 
plore this  Congress  to  alleviate  the  gross 
injustices  involved  In  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  I  believe  that  these  mes- 
sages in  the  press  are  indicative  of  a  pub- 
lic mood,  expressing  a  desire  that  this 
burdensome  and  unfair  tax  be  reduced. 
I,  therefore,  summon  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  Senate  to  respond  to  this 
public  plea.  We  now  have  a  chance  to 
ease  the  financial  hardship  which  is 
visited  upon  the  low-  and  middle-income 
segment  of  our  work  force  in  the  form 
of  the  regressive  social  security  tax.  I 
urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  real  effort 
to  correct  this  grievance. 

Various  newspaper  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  11,  1974] 

Burks  Trying  To  Ease  Injustices  of  Social 

Sectjritt  System 

(By  David  Wilson) 

Massachusetts'  Bep.  James  A.  Burke,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  friends  elderly  people  have 
in  Washington,  has  decided  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  gross  Injustices  in- 
volved in  the  Social  Security  system,  and  one 
can  only  wish  him  luck. 

Burke,  with  three  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  at  least  the  benign  attention  of  Its 
chairman  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  wants  low- 
income  working  people — and  their  employers 
— to  carry  less  of  the  burden. 

His  proposal,  embodied  in  legislation.  Is  so 
sensible  and  humane  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
up  any  argument  against  it  or  fig\ire  out  why 
it  has  not  already  been  put  into  effect. 

By  redistributing  the  Impact  of  the  tax 
up  the  Income  scale,  it  is  possible  to  put 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  working  people 
in  a  time  of  severe  Inflation  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  cost  of  doing  business  for 
employers. 

The  blU  would  cut  the  pajrroU  tax  from  Its 
present  employer-matched  5.85  percent  to  3.9 
percent  and  Increase  the  wage  base  subject 
to  the  tax  from  the  current  $13,200  to  $26,- 
000. 

A  person  earning  $13,200  now  has  a  total 
of  $722.20  deducted  from  salary  annually.  If 
the  Burke  bUl  passed,  the  tax  would  drop  to 
$514.80. 

A  person  earning  $26,000  now  pays  the 
same  $722.20.  His  annual  tax  would  rise  to 
$975. 

In  addition,  the  revenues  fiowlng  from  the 
appUoatlon  of  the  reduced  tax  rate  to  the 
larger  wage  base  would  help  make  It  possible 
to  reduce  the  employer's  matching  contribu- 
tion from  one -half  to  one-third  of  the  total. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  most  of 
the  etnployer  contribution  wovild  be  paid  out 
to  workers  in  wages  if  the  money  did  not 
have  to  be  sent  to  Washington. 

The  bUl  also  implies  appropriation  of  some 
$20  biUlon  in  general  tax  revenues  to  sup- 


port the  funding  of  Social  Security,  accord- 
ing  to  Burke's  staff. 

It  is  not  generally  perceived  that  persons 
who  derive  their  income  from  rents,  divi- 
dends, capital  gains,  etc..  make  no  contri- 
bution to  the  approximately  880  billion  an- 
nual pay-out  of  Social  Security.  Nor  do  Fed- 
eral corporate  Income  taxes  or  other  sources 
of  government  cash  have  any  Input.  The 
thing  Is  entirely  funded  through  the  fiat- 
rate  payroll  deduction. 

By  placing  some  of  the  burden  on  the 
progressively  graduated  Iricome  tax  and  other 
Federal  revenue  sources,  the  bUl  would  take 
a  step  toward  restoring  Social  Security  to 
Us  orlgmal  role  as  Income  guarantor  for  old 
people  and  placing  the  cost  of  Its  compas- 
sionate social  service  function  on  general 
government  revenues,  where  it  belongs. 

Reducing  the  employer  contribution  to 
one-third  would,  in  Burke's  view,  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  employer's  cost  of  do- 
ing business,  thereby  making  American 
manutactured  goods  more  competitive  with 
those  of  this  country's  trading  partners. 

It  seems  unconscionable  that  a  citizen  at- 
tempting to  support  a  family  on  $10,000  a 
year  now  has  the  equivalent  of  $1070  re- 
moved from  his  earnings  before  he  even 
gets  them. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  for  more  than  | 
half  the  working  population — and  that  half 
whose  Income  is  below  the  median — Social 
Security  taxes   are   more   burdensome   than 
personal  income  taxes. 

It  is  particularly  unfair,  I  think,  that  per- 
sons with  large  numbers  of  children  to  sup- 
port— and  birth  rates  are  higher  down  the 
economic  scale — receive  no  relief  from  the 
payroll  tax.  They  are  certainly  the  folk  who 
need  It  the  most. 

The  Burke  bill  represents  a  compromise 
between  those  who  fear  or  oppose  any  change 
In  the  system  and  those  who  would  finance 
it  entirely  from  general  funds.  Becaxise  it  Is 
not  radical.  It  may  not  get  the  attention 
It  merits. 

"It  is  high  time."  Burke  said  in  announc- 
ing the  bill,  "that  the  burdens  of  the  pro- 
gram were  spread  more  evenly  throughout 
the  population.  The  obligation  .  .  .  falls  to 
heavily  on  the  lower  and  middle  Income  peo- 
ple of  the  working  force.  The  regressive  fea- 
tures of  the  present  Social  Security  tax  ac- 
tually penalize  their  working,  and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  they  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  labor." 

If  you  don't  believe  It,  check  the  stub  on 
your  pay  check. 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Feb.  18, 

1974] 
Now  Is  Time  for  Social  Secoeity  Rzrouc 

PiCHT 

(By  Joseph  Levin) 

This  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  In 
an  election  year.  Is  an  Ideal  moment  poUtl- 
cally  to  fight  for  reform  of  the  Social  Security 
tax  structure. 

A  strong  move  In  that  direction  has  been 
mounted  by  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  three  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  would  have  to  pass  on  the 
measure  before  it  gets  to  the  House  floor. 
Burke's  allies  are  Rep.  James  C.  Corman  of 
California,  William  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 

Their  bill  wovild  reduce  the  SS  withholding 
tax  (which  is  matched  by  an  employer  pay- 
roll tax)  to  3.9  percent  from  the  present  6.86 
percent.  The  VFage  base  subject  to  the  with- 
holding and  payroll  taxes  would  rise  from 
the  present  $13,300  to  $25,000.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  three-way  split 
of  the  overall  cost  of  the  SS  program  among 
the  US  Treas\iry  General  Fund,  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 
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Tbls  bill  would  go  far  towards  Ironing  out 
the  Inequities  In  the  SS  tax  system.  But 
to  call  these  Inequities  "Injustices,"  as  some 
writers  do  habitually  beclouds  the  Issue.  An 
Injustice  would  be  for  the  SS  Administra- 
tion to  refuse  to  pay  a  benefit  for  which  one 
Is  eligible,  or  connive  with  an  employer  or 
worker  to  help  them  escape  their  tax  burden. 

The  present  S6  tax  structure  Is  not  "Injus- 
tice" but  simply  inequitable  and  regressive. 
The  state  Income  tax  Is  also  regressive,  but 
you  could  hardly  call  It  unjust  when  the 
state's  voters  In  the  recent  referendum 
refused  to  approve  a  graduated  Income  tax. 

What  the  Burke  bill  needs  If  It  Is  to  pass 
Congress  la  overwhelming  grassroots  sup- 
port— personal  letters  to  your  own  Con> 
gresemen  do  the  most  good.  Support  from 
organizations  likewise  helps. 


[Prom  the  Herald  Advertiser,  Feb.  24.  19741 

EXOXXLT    MALIGNSD    WH£N   BLAMED    FOa 

Increased  Costs 
(By  WendeU  Coltln) 

We  do  a  "slow  bum"  everytlme  we  see  and 
hear  the  elderly  being  maligned  whenever 
Social  Seciirity  benefits  and  taxes  axe  In- 
creased. 

There  are  people  who  are  either  unaware 
of  things  with  which  they  shoiild  be  familiar, 
or  they  ignore  them  In  their  writings  and 
mouth  ings. 

Take,  for  example,  this  single  paragraph 
which  appeared  In  a  prestigious  business 
paper: 

". . .  They  (new  benefits)  go  to  29.3  million 
retirees  who  have  stopped  contributing  to 
the  system,  as  well  els  those  who  will  soon 
retire." 

Those  29-mllllon  beneficiaries  are  not  all 
retirees' 

Furthermore,  retirees  who  continue  to 
work  pay  Social  Security  taxes — contribu- 
tions— on  their  earnings. 

Oh,  you  can  be  sure  that  when  Social 
Security  benefits  are  raised,  elderly  persons 
who  labored  a  lifetime  will  be  put  In  a  bad 
light,  made  to  look  like  parasites  living  off 
the  contributions  of  others  who  have  come 
behind  them  in  the  labor  market. 

Indeed,  cash  benefits  are  raised  for  the 
elderly,  who  are  on  limited  fixed  Incomes, 
generally — and  safely — speaking;  but  over- 
looked by  those  who  "put  it  all"  on  them  In 
their  writings  and  oral  commentaries  Is  the 
fact  many  others  share  the  Increases,  too. 
Would  you  believe  lO-mllllon;  one-third  of 
the  beneficiaries? 

Why,  some  of  the  beneficiaries  are  Just 
Infants!  Some  are  students  who  are  able  to 
continue  their  educatlgn  beyond  high  school 
with  the  help  of  monthly  checks  payable 
on  the  earnings'  records,  under  Social  Secu- 
rity, of  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired  parents. 
Some  are  even  adopted  children  collecting  on 
earnings'  records  of  parents  or  grandfathers 
who  are  raising  them.  Wonderful,  isn't  it? 

We  have  a  dear  little  friend — an  adopted 
girl  now  10  years  of  age — whose  father  was  a 
victim  of  sudden  death,  by  natural  causes, 
three  years  ago.  The  little  girl  and  her 
mother  are  receiving  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  Social  Security  on  the  eiccount  of  the 
deceased  husband-father.  The  mother  has 
said  frankly  she  doesn't  know  how  they  could 
manage  without  Social  Security. 

The  little  girl  will  continue  to  receive 
benefits  until  she  is  22,  If  she  continues  with 
her  schooling  after  age  18  and  remains  un- 
married; just  as  there  are  many  students  in 
college  today — and  others  before  them — 
who  were  able  to  complete  higher  education 
with  the  assistance  of  benefits  on  the  ac- 
counts of  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired 
parents. 

The  mother  of  the  little  girl,  now  receiv- 
ing mother's  benefits  because  she  has  in  her 
care  a  child  entitled  to  benefits,  will  be  able 
after  the  child  reaches  18 — and  her  benefits 
as  a  mother  are  terminated — to  switch  to  • 


widow's  account,  because  she   will   then  be 
in  her  60's. 

We  know  of  several  young  men  and 
women  who  would  have  had  to  drop  out  of 
school,  or  college,  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Social  Security-covered  parents,  but  for 
the  benefits. 

We  are  familiar  with  cases  of  disabled  per- 
sons, who  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
Social  Security  benefits.  Fortunately,  a  long 
overdue  change  in  the  Me<llcare  law  was  en- 
acted in  October,  1972 — put  into  effect  July 
1,  1972 — qualifying  those  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries under  age  65  for  Medicare  in  the  25th 
month  of  their  receiving  cash  benefits  under 
Social  Security. 

Like  elderly  retireesi,  these  disabled  per- 
sons are  on  limited  fixed  incomes,  with  high 
medical  expenses.  They  are  not  getting  a 
public  handout.  Certainly,  the  money  they 
contributed  to  Social  Security  helped  finance 
benefits  for  older  persons  who  retired  ahead 
of  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  pro- 
viding Insurance  for  themsel'.-es  against  dis- 
ability and  also  survivors'  insurance  for  their 
families,   in  the  event  of  their  death. 

This  recalls  a  conversation  recently  with 
a  man  In  a  high  Social  Security  position  in 
Baltimore.  He  related  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  young  woman  on  the  staS  of  a  New 
York  TV  outlet. 

She  pulled  out  that  old  chestnut  of  how 
much  money  a  person  would  have  at  66  If 
he  banked  every  week  the  amount  of  money 
taken  out  of  his  wages  for  Social  Security. 
Our  friend  told  her  he  has  a  brother  with 
seven  children  and  he  "can't  save  a  nickel," 
but  If  he  should  become  disabled,  his  family 
would  be  financially  protected.  Furthermore, 
he  Is  providing  for  retirement  and  building 
an  earnings'  record  for  surrlvors  insurance. 

On  occasions  someone  has  mentioned  to  us 
this  matter  of  how  much  he — or  another 
contributor  to  Social  Security  might  have — 
if  he  were  to  put  Into  the  bank  every  week 
the  amount  being  deducted  from  his  check 
and  we  have  come  up  with  a  stopper,  when 
we  have  inquired,  "Can  yon  save  a  $2  Christ- 
mas Club  every  week?" 

All  the  Social  Security  benefits  go  to  re- 
tirees and  persons  soon  to  retire,  do  they? 
How  about  the  wife  and  nine  children,  ages 
7  to  17,  of  a  wage-earner,  who  died  at  age  47 
after  a  long  illness.  Also  the  three  young  chil- 
dren of  a  woman  who  died  as  a  result  of  a 
kidney  aliment?  She  had  sufficient  credits 
for  them  to  benefit. 

Strange  how  cases  come  so  quickly  to 
mind;  such  as  that  of  the  young  father  killed 
In  an  automobile  crash.  His  widow  and  two 
children,  under  age  five,  qualified  for  bene- 
fits of  $495  a  month.  The  11  percent  Increase 
this  year  will  be  welcomed  In  that  house- 
hold. 

The  need  for  reforming  the  Social  Security 
tax  structure  has  been  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  pointed  up  in  this  column  and  in  spe- 
cial Social  Security-Medicare  sections  we 
have  published.  We  expect  the  Social  Security 
tax  burden  to  be  given  sftrlous  attention  in 
Congress  this  year  and  recently  in  our  news 
columns,  we  mentioned  that  U.S.  Rep.  James 
A.  Burke  (D-Mass.),  and  three  other  hlgh- 
rankmg  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  recommended  the  current 
rate  of  5.85  for  employer  and  employes  be 
reduced  to  3.9  percent  and  the  base  lifted 
from  $13,200  to  $25,000. 

The  Social  Security  tax  burden  has  been 
getting  heavier  for  the  lower  and  middle  in- 
come wage-earners.  Burke  has  long  advocated 
that  instead  of  the  50-50  split  of  the  tax — 
with  the  employe's  contributions  matched  by 
his  employer — the  program  be  financed  with 
one  third  of  the  tax  being  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer, one  third  by  the  worker  and  the  re- 
maining third  paid  from  general  revenue. 
There  are  persons  who  dont  feel  there  should 
be  contributions  from  general  revenue,  de- 
spite the  need  for  relief  frcHn  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  tax  burden. 


The  employe  and  employer's  share  would 
be  3.9  percent  for  the  years  1975  through 
1977;  and  the  proposed  rates  for  self-em- 
ployed persons,  now  7.90  jsercent,  would  be 
6.40  percent  for  1976  throtigh  1977. 

One  can  sympathize  with  retirees  on  lim- 
ited fijced  Incomes,  who  contributed  to  Social 
Security  over  many  years.  One  can  also  sym- 
pathize with  young  people  trying  to  purchase 
homes  and  raise  families  in  the  face  of 
astronomical  costs  of  living  and  having  to 
pay  what  has  been  called  a  regressive  (Social 
Security)  tax;  but  let's  not  make  the  elderly 
Social  Security-receiving  retiree  look  like  a 
vllllan,  or  parasite.  Along  with  being  a  cash 
beneficiary  on  merits,  he  deserves  to  be  a 
beneficiary  of  fair  reporting. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  days  and  weeks  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  my  constit- 
uents concerning  the  energy  situation. 
My  staff  and  I  have  tried  to  decide  how 
best  to  respond  to  the  hundreds  of  letters 
and  the  200  to  300  phone  calls  we  receive 
everyday  regarding  the  gasoline  crisis. 
Each  letter  and  call  is  as  different  as  the 
individual  with  whom  it  originated — and 
yet  they  all  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon— a  sincere  concern  about  the  incon- 
veniences and  serious  repercussions  of 
our  current  gasoline  shortages. 

I  have  talked  on  severaJ  occasions  with 
Mr.  Simon  of  the  FEO,  with  independent 
service  station  owners,  with  oil  company 
executives  and  on  literally  hundreds  of 
occasions  with  individual  citizens.  In  try- 
ing to  fit  the  pieces  of  all  this  together, 
the  one  thread  that  runs  throughout  the 
mail  and  the  conferences  is  frustration. 
"Why  can't  someone  do  something?" 
"Why  can't  we  pinpoint  the  problem 
and,  therefore,  solve  it?"  "Who  is  respon- 
sible?" 

The  shortage  of  gasoline  is  a  unique 
problem  to  a  unique  society;  It  is  felt 
immediately  by  everyone.  This  is  a  psy- 
chological and  sociological  phenomenon 
amoimting  to  cultural  shock.  An  im- 
minently personal  inconvenience,  felt  at 
once,  by  200  million  people  in  a  society 
almost  totally  dependent  on  mobility  for 
our  livelihood,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  life,  in  a  coimtry  with 
instant  mass  media. 

The  oil  industry  runs  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  coimtry — a  dozen  major 
oil  companies — service  stations  on  every 
comer  in  the  smallest  village  and  largest 
city  and  scattered  along  roadways  in  be- 
tween; a  distribution  system  involving 
countless  thousands  of  trucks:  a  Federal 
Government,  renowned  for  its  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  The  brutal  fact  is  that 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude and  complexity,  involving  a  giant 
industry  in  a  country  ol  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  the  citizens  of  which  own 
and  operate  over  60  million  cars,  is  an 
almost  staggering  challenge  to  all  parties 
involved — including  the  indi'vldual. 

How  to  solve  this  crisis  as  quicldy  as 
possible  and  as  equitably  as  possible?  The 
possible  solutions  and  corresponding  dis- 
advantages are: 
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SOLUTION 


Free  gasoline  market  in  which  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  raises  the  price 
of  gasoline  so  sis  to  cause  Individuals  to 
be  very  frugal  with  Its  use. 

DISAOVAMTAOK 

Individuals  on  fixed  and  low  incomes 
will  suffer  the  most,  with  increased  costs 
adversely  affecting  our  already  excessive 
inflationary  rates. 


Rationing. 


SOLTTTION 


DISADVAirrAGB 


Almost  impossible  to  administer  in  an 
equitable  and  eflBclent  manner.  During 
World  War  II,  when  rationing  was  in 
effect,  there  were  black  markets  and 
other  criminal  activities  which  resulted 
from  a  situation  that  was  foimd  even 
then,  before  the  growth  of  our  suburban 
society,  to  be  impossible  to  control.  In 
addition,  any  authorized  amount  of  fuel 
now  being  considered  would  make  it  Im- 
possible for  many  of  our  citizens  to  con- 
tinue to  commute  to  and  from  their 
places  of  employment  if  all  of  their  Indi- 
vidual allocation  was  used  solely  for  that 
purpose. 

SOLTTTION 

Present  system  of  allocation. 

DISADVANTAGE 

Some  States  apparently  have  no  short- 
age while  others  have  gas  lines  miles  long. 
Again,  we  see  tangible  evidence  of  the 
problems  of  administration  and  eflaciency 
of  such  a  program.  Clearly  the  present 
allocation  program,  based  on  figures  that 
are  2  years  old,  has  simply  not  worked 
and  is,  in  fact,  magnifying  the  problem. 
The  allocation  formulas  are  currently  be- 
ing revised  and  in  the  event  they  do  not 
prove  effective  In  bringing  the  available 
supplies  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  aumps 
at  the  local  station  in  the  near  future, 
alternative  programs  or  the  termination 
of  the  present  system  must  be  considered. 

Is  there  a  solution  that  has  not  been 
considered? 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  oil  industry  benefits  from 
unusual  tax  benefits  which  must  be 
Immediately  reexamined,  particularly 
since  they  are  poorly  designed  to  meet  the 
Nation's  current  needs  in  this  time  of 
shortage.  As  you  know,  the  principal  tax 
benefits  that  have  been  granted  as  a 
unique  advantage  to  the  oil  industry  are: 
Allowances  for  intangible  drilling  costs 
deductible  from  taxable  income;  deple- 
tion allowances  of  22  percent  of  gross 
revenues  as  compensation  for  the  de- 
creasing value  of  an  oil  property  as  It  is 
pumped  out;  and  foreign  tax  credits  per- 
mitting a  company  to  deduct  fron  U.S. 
taxes  due  the  taxes  which  it  pays  to  a 
foreign  government.  These  measures  are 
simply  not  designed  to  promote  the  real 
solution  to  our  problems— additional 
supplies — as  a  result  of  increased  domes- 
tic exploration. 

The  question  of  excess,  or  "windfall" 
profits  for  the  petroleum  industry  Is  one 
which  is  receiving  priority  attention  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
However,  this  is  a  hotly  debated  issue  and 
Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  date  of  Congress  to  approve 
the  emergency  energy  bill.  One  must  con- 


sider profits  "excess"  if  they  result  not 
from  a  corporation's  eflBcIency  or  inven- 
tiveness, but  from  outside  circumstances 
that  remove  the  normal  restrictions  of 
the  free  nmrket  and  allow  unreasonable 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  current  shortage  establishes  a  set 
of  circumstances  imder  which  oil  com- 
panies have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
higher  prices  for  their  products  than 
normal  conditions  would  justify.  Some 
modestly  increased  prices  may  be  Justified 
and  may  have  to  be  tolerated  to  provide 
capital  for  industry  expansion  and  addi- 
tional supplies  and  production — the  oil 
Industry  estimates  that  financing  the 
costs  of  additional  exploration,  leasing 
new  oil  fields,  building  refineries  and  dis- 
tribution systems  will  require  an  awe- 
some $800  bilUon  between  now  and 
1985 — but  Goverment  policy  should  in- 
sure that  abnormal  profits  generated  by 
those  prices  are  returned  for  the  public 
good — by  capturing  them  through  addi- 
tional taxation.  Simple  justice  demands 
that  no  company  or  Individual  profits 
unconscionably  from  a  national  crisis. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  the 
Government  now  faces  in  dealing  with 
the  energy  crisis  is  the  fact  that  under 
existing  law,  there  13  no  authority  to  de- 
mand of  the  oil  industry  those  facts  and 
figures  necessary  for  proper  governmen- 
tal planning  to  compensate  for  the  short- 
ages we  face  today  and  in  upcoming 
months.  I  might  add  that  without  this 
authority,  there  is  currently  no  means  to 
insure  that  the  price  increases  requested 
by  oil  companies  are  actually  justified. 

Accordingly,  I  recently  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  require  the  petroleum  industry 
to  report  all  oil  sind  gas  reserves,  refinery 
capacity  and  current  production,  and  in- 
ventories on  all  petroleum  products  on 
hand  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis.  In  addition,  my  bill  would  author- 
ize the  General  Accoimting  OflBce  to  In- 
vestigate, audit,  and  verify  the  accuracy 
of  all  information  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  would  subject  any- 
one falling  to  provide  the  required  in- 
formation or  submitting  inaccurate  In- 
formation to  heavy  fines.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office  Is  actively  seeking  the 
enactment  of  this  type  of  legislation,  and 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
approve  the  bill  In  the  near  future. 

The  end-of-the-month  allotments  now 
being  authorized  by  the  Federal  Energy 
OQice,  and  the  additional  allotment  of 
5  percent  amoimting  to  some  7.5  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  that  we  were  success- 
ful In  obtaining  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  recently,  will  help  a  little; 
but  represents  only  a  temporary  relief. 
Although  permanent  additional  suppUes 
can  be  expected  in  the  future,  allotment 
shortages  on  a  month -by- month  basis 
under  the  current  program  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  rest  of  the  problem  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  information,  on  which 
to  base  intelligent  allocation  decisions; 
the  fact  that  allocations  are  Inherently 
arbitrary;  and  in  giving  more  to  some, 
you  must  give  less  to  someone  else. 

Americans  have  made  many  sacrifices 
in  this  and  other  situations  that  have 
faced  this  Nation  over  the  period  of  our 
history.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that 


most  Americans  do  not  understand  how 
or  why  this  particular  situation  exists  or 
the  suddenness  in  which  it  arose.  The 
endless  lines  and  traffic  jams  at  tJtie  sta- 
tions that  serve  our  daily  community  and 
business  requirements  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Our  citizens  are  looking  to  us  for 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  soon. 
Simple  justice  and  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life  require  that  we  take  af- 
firmative and  early  action  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  regardless  of  what  those  steps 
may  be  or  how  extraordinary  these  ac- 
tions may  seem.  To  do  less  would  be  im- 
satisfactory  and  irresponsible. 


COUGHLIN  ANNOUNCES  SIX-POINT 
PLAN  TO  COPE  WITH  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  add^ps  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  which  I  sent 
on  Friday,  February  22,  to  Mr.  William 
E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

At  that  time  I  proposed  to  him  a  six- 
point  program  requiring  both  legislative 
and  executive  action  to  help  alleviate  the 
energy  crisis.  It  is  clear  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
failed  to  act  decisively  on  this  matter, 
and  critical  shortages  have  been  felt  not 
only  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  many  other  areas  of  the  country 
as  well.  I  feel  that  the  six  proposals  I 
have  made  will  provide  a  significant  step 
forward  In  encouraging  domestic  fuel 
production  and  making  additional  fuel 
supplies  available  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  one  of  my 
recommendations  already  has  met  with 
positive  results.  Shortly  after  the  issu- 
ance of  my  letter  on  Friday.  Mr.  Simon 
announced  the  release  of  24.39  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  to  Pennsylvania  in 
recognition  of  severe  emergency  short- 
ages in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  This 
extra  supply  was  in  addition  to  6  million 
gallons  which  Pennsylvania  had  been  al- 
lotted on  February  19. 

While  I  am  gratified  by  these  recent 
actions,  these  immediate  results  must 
not  overshadow  the  need  for  more  long- 
range  and  all-encompassing  measures. 
I  commend  your  attention  to  my  pro- 
gram and  urge  your  active  cooperation 
and  participation  toward  its  enactment 
and  implementation.  Although  I  realize 
that  my  proposals  will  not  solve  the  ener- 
gy crisis,  I  feel  they  do  provide  a  comer- 
stone  on  which  to  build,  and  I  encourage 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  continue  their 
work  toward  making  this  country  energy 
self-sustaining. 

The  letter  follows : 

Pebkuaby  22,  1974. 
Mr.  William  E.  Simon, 
A.dminiatrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bill:  The  fuel  shortage  and  spiral- 
Ing  costs  have  reached  disastrous  proportions 
in  my  Congreasional  District  as  in  many 
others.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  come  away 
from  meeting  after  meeting  with  you  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Administration 
with  an  increasing  sense  of  frustration. 
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Am  &  result,  I  would  propooe  the  follow- 
ing sU  point  program  Involving  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  action  to  alleviate  the 
Immediate  elTecta: 

1.  We  have  bad  an  Impossible  time  getting 
Information  on  allocation  formulas  and  fig- 
ures. Can  we  not  be  told  what  percentage 
of  1873  usage  Is  allocated  to  Pennsylvania 
And  to  other  states?  Can  we  not  be  given 
the  absolute  figures  as  to  the  total  number 
of  barrels  and  gallons  allocated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania? Can  we  not  be  told  the  basis  for 
granting  Pennsylvania  a  two  percent  Increase 
In  allocations  whereas  some  other  states  re- 
ceived a  five  percent  Increase? 

Within  f^nnsylvanla  Itself  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  reallocate  fuel  from  surplus 
areas  to  shortage  areas.  The  three  percent 
allocation  to  the  state  for  emergency  pur- 
poses Is  not  sufficient  to  cover  geographic  dis- 
parities because  dt  different  growth  rates  In 
different  ports  of  the  state  and  the  fast  grow- 
ing suburban  areas  are  particularly  short- 
changed. UntU  this  Is  corrected  and  In  view 
of  the  admitted  shortcomings  of  the  original 
allocation  plan,  I  urge  you  to  release  Im- 
mediately to  hard-pressed  Pennsylvania  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  gasoline  vrhlch  are  re- 
ported to  be  more  than  adeqxiate  In  storage 
faculties. 

3.  As  a  result  of  substantial  savings  of  fuel 
by  the  American  i)eople,  I  understand  that 
the  originally  predicted  2.7  million  barrels  a 
day  projected  shortfall  for  1974  has  been  re- 
duced to  one  million  barrels  a  day  or  less. 
This  shortfall  could  be  made  up  from  the 
following  sources  all  of  which  are  estimated 
to  be  available  within  from  three  months  to 
one  year: 

A  total  of  300.000  barrels  a  day  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Reserve.  I  voted  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  tap  this  reserve  last  year  but  the 
proposal  is  still  being  held  up  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  ask  you  to  Join  In 
Impressing  upon  the  Committee  the  urgency 
of  releasing  these  reserves. 

A  total  of  300,000  barrels  per  day  savings 
from  42  power  plants  now  using  petroleum 
which  could  be  easily  converted  to  coal. 
These  plants  have  all  been  Identified  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  pro- 
viding a  minimal  risk  to  the  environment  if 
converted.  I  supported  this  move  In  Con- 
gress. The  authority  for  this  Is  In  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  still  before  the  Congress  and 
I  urge  your  assistance  In  retaining  this  pro- 
vision in  the  measure. 

A  total  of  500,000  barrels  per  day  could 
be  avalla'jle  within  a  year  from  the  West 
Coast  of  California. 

These  two  sources  and  one  savings  would 
more  than  make  up  the  shortfall  projected 
by  your  office,  and  the  program  should  be 
Implemented  Immediately. 

3.  Encourage  Importation  of  foreign  crude 
In  particular  by  the  Independents.  It  appears 
that  such  crude  Is  available  on  the  world 
market,  even  though  the  cost  of  such  crude 
might  translate  Into  a  price  of  75  cents  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  This  would  help  allow  an 
Individual  who  must  have  gasoline  for  his 
livelihood  to  at  least  be  able  to  obtain  It. 

4.  Independent  service  station  dealers 
must  be  aUowed  to  take  into  account  In- 
creased costs.  Early  action  Is  needed  to  avoid 
shutdowns  by  dealers  who  are  being  forced 
to  absorb  these  costs.  If  tbey  cannot  receive 
a  price  increase  to  avoid  such  shutdowns,  I 
suggest  they  'je  permitted  to  add  a  service 
charge  to  each  bill  In  a  percentage  sufficient 
to  cover  this. 

6.  The  tax  credit  for  foreign  royalties  re- 
ceived by  the  International  oU  companies 
would  appear  to  have  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  encouraging  the  oil  companies  to  co- 
operate with  the  producing  nations  to  In- 
crease the  royalties  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  oil  to  the  American  consumer.  The 
higher  the  royalties,  the  greater  the  tax 
credit  and  the  larger  the  profit  to  the  inter- 
national oil  company.  This  has  at  least  been 


a  substantial  factor  In  the  soaring  profits  of 
the  international  oil  companies  at  the  con- 
sumer's expense.  Although  I  know  that  this 
Is  a  legislative  nuitter,  enoouragement  from 
your  office  could  help  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. This  provision  most  be  eliminated  or 
modified. 

6.  While  I  realize  that  the  President  al- 
ready has  some  authority  to  curtail  exports 
of  petrolevim  products  from  the  United 
States,  I  am  cosponsorLng  legislation  to 
clarify  that  authority.  I  would  iirge  that  the 
President  exercise  existing  authorities  to 
curtail  exports  where  that  action  would  not 
create  a  retaliatory  action  that  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  fuel  supply  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  appreciate  your  attention  to  and 
comments  on  these  proixsals  on  a  high 
priority  basis.  We  need  answers — and 
quickly. 

With  all  best  wishes, 
Cordially, 

LawaZNCS  COXTOKLIN. 


SENATOR    GOLDWATER    HAS    NOW 
BEEN  PROVEN  RIGHT 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  pennlssion  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col- 
umnist James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  sounded 
a  note  of  Interest  to  which  many  Ameri- 
cans now  probably  subscribe;  that  Is, 
that  Barry  Goldvvaxer,  in  1964,  stated 
many  truths.  At  that  time  people  were 
not  willing  to  listen,  but  he  has  now 
proven  to  be  correct.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  there  sometimes  has  to  be  a  passage 
of  time  before  we  can  properly  evaluate 
statements  of  truth  that  are  given  to  us 
by  leaders  who  try  to  explain  their  hon- 
est thoughts  and  convictions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  carefully  the  remarks 
of  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  appeared 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Star-News  as 
they  relate  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  who  bore  the  standard  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1954 : 

In  Many  Hearts  Babby'b  STn.L  Right 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  text  of  a  speech  delivered  In  Washing- 
ton on  Feb.  6  has  Just  come  to  hand.  It  was 
a  honey  of  a  .speech,  and  it  prompts  me  to 
wonder  aloud  If  Its  author,  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  could  be  talked  into  running  for  presi- 
dent once  more. 

A  prudent  columnist  knows  better  than  to 
ask  the  senator  himself  about  this,  for  the 
senator  would  only  say  "no,"  or  maybe  "hell, 
no."  And  there's  no  point  in  drowning  a  nice 
warm  Idea  In  cold  water.  The  proposition 
ought  not  to  be  brushed  aside. 

When  the  senator  ran  as  the  Republican 
nominee  in  1964.  every  conceivable  political 
factor  counted*  against  him.  He  himself  was 
little-known;  he  cfima  from  a  small  state 
with  no  political  clout;  from  the  very  night 
of  his  acceptance  speedh,  partly  through  his 
own  fault,  he  w&a  unable  to  shake  an  Image 
of  right-wing  extremism.  John  Kennedy  had 
been  killed  In  November  1963;  Lyndon  John- 
son still  commanded  enormous  support;  the 
country  was  not  about  to  vote  for  a  third 
president  in  barely  a  year.  Goldwater  polled 
a  respectable  27  million  votes,  but  he  got 
swamped  to  the  electoral  college. 

The  situation  Is  vastly  different  now. 
Goldwater  is  "Mr.  Repiibllcan."  He  has  grown 
In  the  country's  respect  and  affection.  He  is 
untouched  by  Watergate.  He  was  bom  In 
1909,  which  would  make  him  68  at  inaugural 
time  In  1977.  It  woiUd  be  pretty  old  for  an 
incoming  president — but  we  hear  much  talk 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  (1908),  Ronald  Reagan 


(1911),  and  Henry  Jackson  (1912).  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  see  Dr.  Gallup  test  Gold- 
water's  name  In  an  Iffiness  poll:  If  the  elec- 
tion were  being  held  tocnorrow,  how  would 
Goldwater  do  against  Ted  Kennedy?  He 
might  do  remarkably  well. 

Goldwater  began  by  crltlclzmg  the  typical 
performance  of  an  Ill-prepared  businessman 
before  a  congressional  committee.  He  warned 
the  IndiistrlsUlsts  that  they  must  expect 
tough  questions  prepared  by  "brilliant 
young  staff  members  who  mistrust  or  totally 
disbelieve  the  attributes  of  the  enterprise 
system." 

Turning  to  broader  themes,  Goldwater 
took  note  (by  Implication)  of  recent  legis- 
lative trends  affecting  railroads,  health  care, 
communications,  and  petroleum:  "I  believe 
that  competitive  enterprise  Is  now  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  greatest  threats  In  this 
country's  100-year  history." 

Determined  forces  are  working  toward  na- 
tionalization, Goldwater  said,  though  they 
caU  It  eomethLng  else.  "You  can  butter  up 
the  term,  sweeten  It.  pour  syrup  on  It,  do 
anything  you  want  with  It — but  it  Is  nothing 
but  socialism,  and  that  Is  the  system  that 
has  never  done  anything  for  any  people." 

Goldwater  urged  the  industrial  leaders  to 
promote  the  profit  system  In  their  own  com- 
miuiltles,  to  compete  In  the  Intellectual  mar- 
ketplace of  Ideas,  and  to  employ  aU  the 
legitimate  means  at  their  disposal  In  sup- 
port of  candidates  who  believe  In  private 
enterprise.  He  wovmd  up  with  a  ringing  de- 
fense of  economic  freedom,  which  he  termed 
"the  essential  freedom."  What  good  Is  the 
right  to  life,  Goldwater  asked,  "If  a  man 
does  not  control  the  means  to  life?" 

It  was  a  real  bell-ringer  of  a  s^jeech,  clesu: 
and  clean.  It  recalled  Qoldwater's  fine  little 
book,  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative," 
written  15  years  ago,  and  It  echoed  the  best 
of  his  campaign  speeches  of  1964.  The  Re- 
publican slogan  In  that  election  was,  "Tou 
know  In  your  heart  that  he's  right."  Ten 
years  later,  Barry  GoldvMiter  Is  still  right,  and 
a  great  many  concerned  Americans  stUI  know 
it  In  their  hearts. 


PRIVACY  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asKed  ftnd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
revealed  by  the  media  that  the  FBI  has 
made  available  files  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  for  the  purposes  of 
intimidation.  The  New  York  Times  on 
February  25  stated: 

The  source  recalled  one  Senator  who  had 
been  told  of  an  Investigation  concerning  his 
daughter,  a  college  student  who  had  "gotten 
Involved  In  demonstrations  and  free  love", 
and  a  Republican  Representative  who  had 
been  told  the  Bureau  possessed  evidence  in- 
dicating that  he  was  a  homosexual. 

"We  had  him  in  our  pocket  after  that,"  the 
source  said  of  the  Representative.  He  added 
that  he  could  not  recall  the  Senator,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  ever  criticizing  the  P3.I.  In  public 

The  President  just  established  a  Cabi- 
net-level White  House  committee  "to 
draw  up  safeguards  for  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  Individual  citizens  against  mis- 
use of  information  about  them  stored  in 
computers."  The  names  of  "over  150  mil- 
Uon  Americans"  are  now  in  computer 
banks  "scattered  across  the  country"  he 
said.  "Data  banks  affect  nearly  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States",  he  added,  and  the  result  is  often 
that  the  citizen's  right  to  privacy  is  "seri- 
ously damaged — sometimes  beyond  re- 
pair." 
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He  further  said: 

Frequently,  the  side  effect  Is  financial  dam- 
age but  it  sometimes  goes  even  further.  Ca- 
reers have  been  ruined,  marriage  have  been 
wrecked  and  reputations  built  up  over  a 
lifetime  have  been  destroyed  by  the  misuse 
or  abuse  of  data  technology  In  both  private 
and  public  bands. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject that  this  is  not  a  new  matter.  While 
I  am  pleased  that  there  is  new  concern 
about  this  matter,  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  drafted.  No  new  conunissions 
or  studies  are  needed.  In  fact  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare released  a  report  on  the  need  to 
provide  safeguards  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  from  the  overzealous 
collection  of  information  now  going  on 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
This  report  was  the  result  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Secretary's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Automated  Personal  Data 
Systems,  and  was  released  July  1973. 

It  was  on  February  19,  1974,  5  years 
to  the  date  after  I  first  introduced  the 
first  privacy  bill  in  Congress,  H.R.  667, 
that  hearings  were  held  on  that  legisla- 
tion. Today  the  administration  chose  to 
testify  against  the  bill. 

What  must  be  avoided  is  an  attempt 
to  defer  legislation  by  calling  for  new 
studies  which  are  unnecessary. 

When  I  ascertained  that  the  FBI  had 
been  accumulating  dossiers  on  Members 
of  Congress,  I  along  with  Congressmen 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  and  Jonathan 
Bingham  asked  the  Director  of  thet  FBI 
to  provide  us  with  our  respective  files. 
The  FBI  did  not  do  so  and  so  the  three 
of  us  initiated  a  lawsuit  to  compel  the 
opening  of  those  files  to  us.  Subsequent 
to  the  lawsuit,  FBI  Director  Kelley  an- 
nounced he  was  modifying  his  prior  re- 
fusal to  make  our  files  available  to  us.  I 
have  received  my  file  which  includes 
newspaper  clippings,  a  fiyer  which  lists 
my  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  my 
correspondence  with  the  FBI  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dossiers,  my  testimony  against 
Acting  Director  Patrick  Gray's  confirma- 
tion before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  fact  sheet  which  opened 
my  file  with  the  FBI  when  I  was  elected. 
That  fact  sheet  is  very  interesting  and  I 
am  settlTig  forth  the  information  exactly 
as  it  appears. 

novkiibkb  7,  1908. 
UjB.  Oovxbmment  Memokanduic 
Mr.  Bishop. 
Mr.  A.  Jones. 

Bdwln  I.  Koch  (D-New  York),  Congressman- 
elect— I7th  District. 

DETAn^ 

On  11-6-68  Democrat  Edwin  I.  Koch  of 
New  York  City,  was  elected  to  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  seat  held  by  retiring  Repr. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R).  Koch  who  was 
bom  In  1924  in  New  York  City  attended  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  received 
his  LL3.  degree  from  New  York  University. 
He  U  a  former  coimcllman  and  has  been  a 
Democratic  leader  since  1963. 

IKFORMATION    IN    BtTFILKS 

A  check  of  Btireau  Indices  refiects  no  refer- 
ence Identifiable  with  Koch. 

RECOMIIENSATION 

None.  For  information. 

If  the  FBI  failed  to  ascertain  correctly 
what  my  name  was,  it  has  always  been 


Edward  and  never  Edwin,  one  cEinnot 
help  but  speculate  on  what  other  inac- 
curacies its  voluminous  dossiers  contain. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  FBI 
and  every  other  agency  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  collecting  certain  kinds  of  in- 
formation needed  for  Government  busi- 
ness. There  is  also  no  question  that  there 
must  be  limitations  on  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation collected  and  how  it  is  used. 
There  is  a  balance  to  be  maintained, 
however  between  the  need  for  informa- 
tion and  the  need  for  personal  privacy. 

I  have  introduced  two  principal  bills  to 
regulate  the  collection  and  maintenance 
of  information  on  individuals.  The  first 
is  HJl.  667,  as  amended,  which  I  have 
mentioned  earlier.  It  affects  all  Federal 
data  collections.  Basically  it  would  per- 
mit an  individual  to  inspect  a  file  main- 
tained on  him  by  a  Federal  agency,  sup- 
plement and  correct  Information  in  his 
records,  and  remove  erroneous  material. 
Regulations  for  data  collection  and 
maintenance  would  be  published  for 
public  review  by  each  agency.  Exceptions 
to  the  disclosure  rule  would  be  made  only 
for  files  held  for  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  purposes  and  law  enforce- 
ment investigations. 

A  complementary  bill,  H.R.  9759,  would 
provide  similar  protection  to  individuals 
from  abuses  by  private  and  non-Federal 
public  data  banks.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill,  now  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, would  be  implemented  by  a  Federal 
Privacy  Board  which  it  would  establish. 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Rights  ^^'lll  schedule  this  bill  for  early 
hearings. 

The  problems  have  been  recognized. 
Now  we  must  make  certain  we  deal  with 
them,  not  with  more  studies,  but  with 
legislation  long  overdue. 


COAL  STRIP  MINING  BILLS 
COMPARED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  decide  between  H.R. 
11500  and  H.R.  12898  as  the  vehicle  for 
marking  up  its  proposed  legislation  reg- 
ulating surface  coal  mining  operations. 

COMMXNT    ON    BASIC   OIFrERXNCZS 

The  basic  difference  between  HR. 
11500  and  H.R.  12898  is  the  philosophy 
underlying  their  respective  approaches 
to  repulating  strip  mining  to  the  end  that 
unconscionable  abuses  of  the  emiron- 
ment  characteristic  of  the  past  will  not 
be  the  pattern  of  the  future. 

H.R.  11500  Is  Federal  control  and  hard- 
nosed  In  its  approach.  It  overwelghs  en- 
vironmental values  and  underwelghs  en- 
ergy values,  seeming  almost  to  tackle  the 
surface  mining  problem  by  Imposing 
such  severe  and  detailed  regulations  that 
coal  mining  will  be  driven  undergroimd. 

H.R.  12898  relies  on  the  States  to  regu- 
late and  do  so  strictly.  It  brings  in  the 
Feds  when  they  won't.  It  weighs  environ- 
ment and  energy  values  evenly,  recog- 
nizing some  limited  deterioration  of  the 
environment  as  the  price  for  availability 


of  coal  from  surface  mines  as  an  essen- 
tial energy  resource.  Thus  its  demands 
are  comparatively  less  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble while  still  preserving  essential  en- 
vironmental values. 

ADMZNISTRATION    POSITION 

The  Nixon  administration  In  its  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1974,  letter  to  Mr.  Haley  objects 
to  H.R.  11500,  saying  that  the  bill  goes 
too  far  toward  the  environmentalist 
viewpoint  and  will  make  It  very  expen- 
sive and  quite  difficult  to  dig  the  coal 
needed  to  replace  petroleum  which  is 
either  unavailable  or  for  other  reasons 
can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  meet 
the  Nation's  energy  demands.  No  sug- 
gested amendatory  language  Is  suppUed. 

The  Nixon  administration  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1974,  letter  to  me  says  that 
H.R.  12898  goes  too  far  In  its  weighing 
of  energy  values  in  relation  to  environ- 
mental values,  but  recommends  it  as  a 
superior  vehicle  for  markup  purposes. 
The  letter  Usts  12  recommended  changes 
toward  the  direction  of  H.R.  11500  and 
supplies  the  suggested  amendatory 
language. 

COMUKNT  ON  MAJOR  SPECIFIC  DIFFERXNCXS 

BETWEEN  THX  TWO  BILLS 

DOWNSLOPE   PLACICMBNT   OF   SPOIL 

H.R.  11500  dictates  that  the  only  spoil 
allowed  to  go  downslope  is  that  from  the 
initial  cut  necessary  to  gain  access  to  the 
seam.  Thereaiter  additional  spoU  must 
be  placed  behind  the  initial  and  subse- 
quent cuts,  no  matter  what,  and  that  can 
be  a  difacult  or  prohibitive  way  to  mine. 
H.R.  12898  allows  some  fiexlbillty.  When 
environmental  damage  can  be  avoided, 
the  regulatory  authority  can  permit 
other  spoU  from  uncovering  the  seam  to 
be  placed  downslope  if  it  is  shaped, 
graded  and  revegetated.  No  other  or  ad- 
ditional spoil  is  allowed  downslope.  More 
than  100  million  tons  of  current  coal  pro- 
duction per  year  comes  from  steep 
slopes.  Much  of  it  is  unUkely  to  be  mined 
unless  this  difficulty  with  H.R.  11500  is 
removed  by  H.R.  12898. 

RETCKN   TO  ORIGINAL  CONTOUR 

The  demand  In  H.R.  11500  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  land  after  mining  it  to  its 
approximate  original  contour  also  would 
impede,  and  in  many  cases,  prohibit  ac- 
cess to  this  same  100  miUion  tons  of  cur- 
rent coal  production  and  future  in- 
creases in  the  production.  H.R.  11500 
requires  the  return  even  though  In  some 
cases  it  mav  stand  in  the  way  of  slope 
stability  and  erosion  control.  H.R.  11500'8 
meager  discretion  for  relaxing  this  re- 
quirement is  unreallstically  rigid.  H.R. 
12898  sensibly  says  that  you  have  to  pro- 
tect streams  against  siltatlon  and  acid 
runoff,  insure  the  stability  of  slopes,  and 
guarantee  that  revegetation  does  occur — 
but  it  also  sensibly  says  that  you  do  not 
have  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  returning  to  original  approximate 
contour  in  cases  where,  after  mining,  the 
land  can  be  put  to  an  equal  or  better 
use  without  doing  so. 

Note:  100  milUon  tons  of  coal  displaces 
about  400  million  barrels  of  oil. 

OFXN  PIT  aONXS 

strip  mines  and  open  pit  mines  are  two 
vastly  different  things  requiring  totally 
different  treatment.  H.R.  11500  attempts 
to  deal  with  these  and  does  so  l)adly. 
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HJR.  12898  recognizes  the  problem,  does 
not  complicate  this  bill  with  it,  but  leaves 
the  matter  open  to  a  separate  legislative 
approach,  where  It  belongs. 

COVXKAGX  or  UNDZXGROTnn)  ICINZS 

HJl.  12898  is  cleswly  limited  to  sur- 
face activities  of  underground  mines. 
HJl.  11500  is  ambiguous  as  to  whether 
subsidence  caused  by  underground  activ- 
ities is  also  covered,  thus  unnecessarily 
opening  up  an  area  for  Utigatlon  and 
disputation. 

TTXXN'O  or  THZ  RXCCXATOBT  rsOGRAM 

HJl.  11500  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  regulatory  program 
within  18  months,  and  new  mining  starts 
on  Federal  land  would  be  prohibited  In 
the  meantime.  By  the  time  Impact  state- 
ments are  drafted  and  circulated,  admin- 
Istratlve  hearings  and  court  actions  con- 
cluded and  leases  Issued,  2^^  to  3  years 
could  go  by  before  anyone  could  get  a 
license  to  open  a  new  surface  coal  mine 
on  public  land.  Alternatively,  H.R.  12898 
puts  its  interim  performance  standards 
in  effect  90  days  and  does  not  prevent  the 
licensing  and  opening  of  new  mines  com- 
plying with  these  standards.  The  Nation's 
need  for  coal  to  replace  petroleum  Is  not 
Ignored. 

DXBlaif  ATION  or  LAMOe  trKSmTABUt  res  ICXNTNG 

Both  bills  require  States  to  designate 
areas  unsuitable  for  strip  mining.  Both 
base  it  upon  the  suitability  of  land  for 
reclamation  after  mining.  HJl.  11500, 
however,  goes  into  considerable  details 
as  to  the  definition  of  such  lands  and 
locks  them  up  permanently.  HJl.  12898 
applies  a  much  simpler  test:  It  says  lands 
which  cannot  be  reclaimed  under  appli- 
cable standards  are  unsuitable  for  min- 
ing. If  at  sometime  thereafter,  new  tech- 
niques emerge  for  reclamation  which  do 
meet  the  standards,  then  permits  can  be 
Issued. 

ENTOBCEKXirr 

Both  bUls  provide  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment if  States  fail  to  act.  H.R.  11500  gets 
the  Federal  Government  in  quicker  and 
deeper  and  out  slower.  It  also  threatens 
Federal  injunctive  action  at  an  earlier 
time  and  otherwise  generally  undermines 
the  philosophy  of  State  responsibility  and 
State  accountability. 

nrwiNo  ON  crarcKTH  tkd'erkl  u^nds 

HJR.  12898  provides  for  existing  laws 
as  to  where  mining  can  take  place  on 
Federal  lands  to  remain  in  effect.  But. 
H.R.  11500  would  set  up  a  new  series  of 
"no-no"  mining  areas,  such  as  within 
national  park  boundaries,  national  for- 
ests the  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
preservation  system  and  wild  and  scenic 
river  systems. 

COlfriDKNTIAUTT  or  DATA 

H.R.  12898  gives  protection  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  or  use  of  propri- 
etary data.  H.R.  11500  contains  no  such 
provision  except  as  to  information  on 
mineral  seams. 

CITIZENS  suns 

HJl.  12898  limits  them  to  persons  ag- 
grieved by  action  or  inaction  of  a  regu- 
latory authority.  H.R.  11500  allows  any- 
body, aggrieved  or  not,  to  sue — as  such  it 
is  a  wide  open  invitation  for  endless  liti- 
gation. 


CESSATION    ORDEBS 

Federal  inspectors  under  H.R.  12898 
can  shut  down  operations  when  the  op- 
erator is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
act.  Under  H.R.  11500  the  order  can  be 
issued  whenever  the  operator  is  alleged 
to  be  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
the  act  or  any  permit  condition. 

RSCLAMATION  Or  ORPHAN  LANDS 

No  provision  in  H.R.  12898. 

MINERAL   EDUCATION   rNSUTtTTES 

No  provision  in  H.R.  12898. 

AOMZNISTRATION  OBJECTIONS  TO  BOTH  BQXS 

Although  preferring  HJR.  12898  as  a 
markup  vehicle,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion wants  a  number  of  clianges  which- 
ever bUl  is  selected  for  markup.  It  puts 
its  recommendations  for  changes  In  HJl. 
11500  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee imder  date  of  February  6  and  for 
changes  in  HJl.  12898  in  a  letter  to  me  as 
ranking  member  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 22.  The  salient  objections  to  each  bill 
involved  the  following  subjects: 
Objections  to  HJl.  11500 

1.  Interim  program. 

2.  Designating  lands  tinsultable  for  surface 
coal  mining. 

3.  Protection  of  public  areas. 

4.  Performance  criteria. 

a.  Restoring  original  contour. 

b.  Hydrologlc. 

c.  Impwundments. 

d.  Underground  mine  buffer. 

e.  Explosives. 

f.  Augerlng. 

6.  Underground  mining. 

6.  Public  notice  and  bearings;  Decisions  of 
Regulatory  Authority  and  Appeals. 

7.  Federal  enforcement. 

8.  Abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund. 

9.  Reeponslblllty  for  surface  mining  rec- 
lamation program. 

10.  Program  for  nop-coal  mine  environ- 
mental Impact  controU 

11.  Procurement.        , 

12.  Continuing  Federal  Grants  to  States. 

13.  Surface  owner  protection. 

14.  Mining  and  mineral  research  centers. 

Objections  to  HJl.  12898 

1.  Spoil  on  dow-nslope. 

2.  Surface  disturbance  Incident  to  under- 
ground mining. 

3.  Open  pit  coal  mining. 

4.  Air  and  water  quality-concurrence  of 
EPA. 

6.  Citizens  suits. 

6.  Impoundments. 

7.  Exception  to  interim  performance  stand- 
ards. 

8.  Time  limits  for  actions  on  permits. 

9.  Steep  slope  definition. 

10.  Judicial  review. 

11.  Federal  enforcement.  . 

12.  Performance  standard  departures  for 
developing  new  technology. 

MINING    INDUSTRY    POSITION 

Insofar  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  min- 
ing industry  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
H.R.  11500  on  the  basis  that  no  one  can 
dig  much  coal  under  it  and  that  It  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  try  doing  so. 
considering  the  detailed  and  oppressive 
regulatory-  pattern  of  the  bill,  the  expos- 
ure to  harassing  lawsuits  and  criminal 
penalties  and  its  other  deterrents  to  en- 
terprise. On  the  other  hand,  the  industry 
seems  to  be  alterably  opposed  to  H.R. 
12898.  hoping  some  of  the  strictness  of 
Its  regulation  will  be  toned  down,  but 
possibly  willing  to  swallow  the  thing  if  it 


passes,  in  which  event  they  would  make 
an  honest  effort  to  dig  coal  under  it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  make  any  definitive  conclusions 
about  what  Is  likely  to  happen.  Too  many 
people  are  sour  about  too  many  things. 
The  parliamentary  position  Wednesday 
Is  that  of  taking  a  vote  on  substitution  of 
HJl.  12898  for  HJl.  11500  as  the  markup 
vehicle. 

My  guess  is  that,  should  the  substitu- 
tion be  approved,  considerable  by  way  of 
amendments  along  lines  proposed  by 
the  administration  will  ensue  and  the 
amended  HJl.  12898  will  eventually  make 
its  way  past  the  Interior  Committee,  psist 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  past  the 
House,  all  by  small  margins 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  environmen- 
tal coalition  insists  on  having  its  way 
and  H.R.  11500  is  the  markup  vehicle, 
then  I  think  these  people  will  be  able  to 
vote  down  most  amendments  to  the  bill 
and  that  there  will  be  sufBcient  objec- 
tion to  It  from  enou^  sources  to  insure 
that  It  will  never  see  the  black  of  print. 

These  zealous  people  will  have  won 
their  battle  and  lost  their  war.  All  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  have  to  wait 
another  year  for  reasonable  legislation 
to  protect  the  coimtry  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  such  operators  In  the  surface  coal 
mining  industry  as  are  unconscionable 
and  callous  to  the  legitimate  environ- 
mental objectives  of  our  society.  That  will 
be  too  bad. 


CLEAN  WATER  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reference 
is  made  to  my  remarks  of  February  13, 
1974,  in  which  I  discussed  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

In  view  of  the  numefous  typographical 
errors  which  appeared  in  the  reprint  in 
the  Record  of  February  14,  1974,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
corrected  accordingly  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  resubmit  my  remarks  in  their 
entirety :       

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tion and  Review  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  Jim  Wright,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  my  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  Jim  Cleveland,  deserve 
a  full  measure  of  credit  for  Initiating 
hearings  on  our  clean  water  program. 

Just  over  2  years  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  over  the  President's  veto  of  the 
1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  This  massive  new 
approach  toward  providing  the  quality  ol 
water  that  our  Nation  needs  and  deserves 
was  hailed  as  the  finest  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Even  so,  those  of  us  who  served 
on  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  concerned  at  that 
time  that  control  requirements  by  specif- 
ic dates  may  have  been  too  strict.  The 
agreement  reached  with  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  other  body,  however,  was 
embraced  by  all.  and  we  expected  great 
progress  in  our  water  pollution  control 
efforts. 

I  recognize  that  the  Congress  set  out 
many  and  varied,  new  and  difficult  re- 
quirements In  the  legislation.  However, 
we  did  not  expect  that  our  requirements 
would  become  stumbling  blocks  and  ex- 
cuses for  not  making  the  water  pollution 
control  progress  which  we  expected  and 
required.  The  bill  set  requirements  that 
were  stringent.  We  expected,  however, 
that  a  new,  dedicated,  energetic  agency 
would  seize  every  opporttmlty  to  move 
ahead  rather  than  delay  the  effort. 

It  seems  to  me  from  what  I  heard  dur- 
ing the  3  days  of  hearings  held  to  date 
that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
use  opportimities  to  delay  rather  than 
forthrightly  to  develop  techniques  and 
methods  consistent  with  the  law  for  mov- 
ing ahead.  We  heard  one  witness  state 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  tended  to  adopt  a  rigid  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  when  a  rigid  interpre- 
tation would  add  delays,  and  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  tended 
to  adopt  a  flexible  interpretation  when  a 
flexible  interpretation  would  cause  de- 
lays. I  certainly  hope  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  because  I  know  there  are  many 
able  and  dedicated  people  within  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  subcommittee's 
hearings,  as  I  did,  is  led  to  believe  that 
where  there  Is  smoke  there  must  be  fire. 
There  have  been  delays,  and  they  all  do 
not  have  a  reasonable  excuse. 

One  overriding  aspect  of  the  1972 
amendments  was  clearly  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b): 

It  is  the  policy  at  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize, preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  rights  of  States  to  prevent, 
reduce,  and  eliminate  pollution,  to  plan 
the  development  and  use  ...  of  land  and  wa- 
ter resources  and  to  consult  with  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  In  the  exercise  of  hla  authority 
under  this  Act. 

We  meant  what  we  said. 

As  we  have  learned  from  our  hearings. 
It  is  obvious,  neither  this  poUcy  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  law  that  was  enimclated  has  been 
carried  out. 

Some  States,  certainly  not  all.  have 
had,  do  have,  and  will  continue  to  have 
superior  capabilities  to  handle  water  pol- 
lution control  programs.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  recognize  the  capability  of  the 
States,  to  coordinate  with  the  States,  to 
turn  over  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
States,  and  then  to  depend  upon  the 
States  to  do  the  Job. 

I  urge  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
the  next  few  months  on  determining  how 
they  may  lawfully  structure  the  grant 
program  and  operate  It  in  a  manner  to 
start  more  new  construction  projects.  I 
ya^e  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  work  with  the  States  and 
municipalities  to  get  more  new  construc- 
tion underway.  On  the  other  htrnd.  I  urge 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  other 
bods',  to  recognize  that  It  Is  more  Impor- 
tant to  get  new  construction  projects 


started,  consistent  with  Uie  intent  of  the 
law,  than  It  is  to  dot  every  "1"  in  every 
regulation  and  requirement. 

I,  at  this  time,  would  like  to  urge  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  and  Re- 
view to  continue  these  most  worthwhile 
hearings  on  the  water  pollution  control 
program*  throughout  the  next  5  or  6 
months  or  more.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Members  and  staff  consider  at  least 
3  days  of  hearings  each  month  to  review 
various  aspects  of  the  water  pollution 
control  program.  For  example,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  useful  to  devote  our 
scrutiny  to  the  questions  of  industrial 
eflSuent  limitations;  the  impact  of  the 
user  fee  requirements;  the  research  and 
development  program;  the  planning  pro- 
gram, or  lack  of  it;  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram; control  of  toxic  materials;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  results  in  the  way 
of  clean  water  that  have  been  achieved 
to  date. 

An  important  and  laudatory  effort  has 
been  started  by  Chairman  Jim  Wright 
and  Jim  Cleveland  and  the  subcommit- 
tee. There  Is  a  lot  more  to  do,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  look  forward  to  the  coming 
months. 


LABOR — FAIR  WEATHER  FRIEND, 
NO.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  a  State  where  not  very  long  ago 
organized  labor  was  only  slightly  more 
respectable  than  communism.  Decades 
into  the  20th  century,  labor  organizers 
would  be  hounded  and  even  rim  out  of 
Texas  to'wns  by  overzealous  local  sher- 
iffs— not  because  they  had  violated  any 
law,  but  simply  because  the  local  pan- 
jandrums wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
labor.  Indeed,  my  State  still  has  as  com- 
prehensive a  set  of  antilabor  statutes  as 
you  can  find  anywhere. 

When  I  first  began  to  get  involved  In 
politics  the  worst  thing  that  you  could 
do  was  admit  that  labor  had  a  right  to 
orgaiiize  and  bargain  collectively.  It  was 
the  kiss  of  death  to  be  endorsed  by  a  la- 
bor imion.  Politicians  in  those  not-so- 
distant  days  scrambled  to  see  who  could 
be  the  most  sintilabor,  just  as  then  Dick 
Nixon  made  it  a  contest  to  see  who  could 
be  the  most  anti-Communist. 

But  I  believed  that  labor  had  a  right 
to  organize.  I  admired  the  courp.ge  and 
tenacity  of  those  who  worked  against  in- 
credible odds,  and  even  at  personal  dan- 
ger, to  organize  labor  unions.  And  when 
they  succeeded,  I  was  happy  that  at  least 
some  of  those  unions  worked  hard  to 
uplift  their  members — ^by  offering  them 
courses  in  citizenship,  by  teaching  them 
their  rights,  and  defending  them,  and  by 
countless  other  small  efforts  that  only 
the  truly  dedicated  would  imdertake.  So 
I  defended  the  right  of  labor  to  orga- 
nize, and  made  It  plain  that  I  would 
never  deny  that  right. 

People  told  me  that  this  was  a  liability, 
Euid  in  a  sense,  it  was.  There  was  no  vot- 
ing power  of  any  consequence  In  orga- 
nized labor;  I  got  no  money  from  the 
unions,  except  what  a  few  members  could 


spare;  and  I  had  to  bear  the  bnmt  of 
attacks  equating  me  with  what  my  op- 
ponents were  pleased  to  call  labor  goons. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  COPE.  So 
my  support  of  organized  labor  did  not 
come  painlessly,  or  without  cost,  but  I 
was  glad  to  do  it,  because  I  believe  that 
workers  have  a  right  to  organize  and  act 
in  their  own  behalf. 

All  during  my  career,  organized  labor 
has  looked  with  favor  on  my  voting  rec- 
ord— as  good  as  any,  they  would  say.  I 
was  glad  to  have  the  praise,  and  glad 
too  when  labor  in  Texas  started  to  be- 
come respectable,  if  not  yet  strong  in 
terms  of  membership. 

In  short,  without  detailing  the  story. 
I  think  that  by  any  standards,  including 
those  of  labor  itself,  I  have  been  a  stead- 
f£ist  friend  of  labor  and  the  workingman. 

But  I  am  like  anyone  else.  I  have  my 
share  of  enemies  in  labor.  That  L<=  under- 
standable. What  has  surprised  me  is  that 
the  great  movers  and  shakers  of  orga- 
nized labor  seem  to  think  these  days  that 
Henry  Gonzalez  is  one  steadfast  friend 
they  can  do  without. 

This  painful  discovery  came  about 
when  not  very  long  ago  I  was  attacked 
by  something  called  the  Labor  CouncU 
for  Latin-American  Advancement.  As  It 
turned  out  this  organization  had  not  at 
the  time  even  been  established,  except  in 
name,  and  to  this  day  has  no  real  struc- 
ture. The  attack  was  engineered  by  a  few 
of  mj-  more  dedicated  enemies,  for  rea- 
sons that  they  alone  can  understand. 

What  surprised  me  was  that  these  fel- 
lows have  access  to  all  the  organs  and 
instruments  of  the  ATL-Cno.  And  when 
I  aked  the  AFL-CIO  what  I  had  done  to 
deserve  this  slantier  from  an  unheard  of 
instrumentality  of  theirs,  I  got  no  answer 
at  all,  not  even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 
I  tried  again,  but  without  any  success. 
Only  a  few  of  my  friends  in  the  labor 
movement  have  asked  to  hear  the  facts, 
or  spoken  out  in  my  defense. 

With  this  experience  I  can  better 
understand  how  the  great  chieftains  of 
the  AFL-CIO  have  been  able  to  cozy  up 
to  their  heretofore  mortal  enemy, 
Richard  Nixon,  and  how  they  have 
turned  on  him  again.  It  seems  that  they 
were  much  more  interested  in  obtaining 
some  momentary,  elusive  advantage 
than  in  defending  the  real  interests  of 
their  friends  and  members.  It  Is  hard  to 
stand  for  truth  and  right  when  the 
tables  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  are 
laid  before  you. 

So  here  I  am,  after  years  of  being  a 
steadfast  friend  of  labor,  unable  to  be 
heard  in  the  coimcils  of  its  mighty,  ap- 
parently imworthy  for  them  to  speak  a 
word  in  response  to  my  questions. 

My  principles  have  not  changed.  I  still 
believe  in  the  right  of  the  workingman 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  But 
I  can  only  wonder  now  if  labor  will  stand 
by  those  who  have  stood  by  them.  It  does 
not  change  my  principles,  offended 
though  I  have  been.  But  I  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  a  fair-weather  friend,  and 
only  wonder  today  if  It  means  anj-thing 
to  labor  that  it  does  have  friends  of  long 
standing. 

I  can  only  wonder  If  labor  today  de- 
serves the  epitaph  of  the  great  Inca  his- 
torian Garciloso  de  la  Vega,  who  mourn- 
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fully  wrote  of  the  fallen  Inca,  centuries 
ago: 

Wlio  la  to  counsel  the  wlllftil  and  power- 
ftil,  confident  of  tbenutelTee  .  .  .  Siich  a  per- 
son does  not  seek  advice,  does  not  want  to 
receive  It,  and  cannot  abide  those  who  are 
willing  to  give  It. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  Important,  recent  event  that 
serves  well  the  cause  of  peace  In  one 
strife-torn  region  of  the  world.  I  refer 
to  Pakistan's  decision  to  recognize  its 
former  eastern  province,  Bangladesh, 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 

While  this  recognition  has  only  been 
announced  and  has  not  been  backed  up 
by  deeds,  it  has  caused  some  criticism 
In  Pakistan,  but  it  does  represent  an  Im- 
portant move  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan.  We  should  credit 
Pakistan  for  helping  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  in  South  Asia  and  for  try- 
ing to  help  resolve  some  of  the  complex 
problems  that  divided  and  brought  con- 
flict and  misery  to  the  subcontinent  In 
1971. 

A  lot  was  heard  at  the  recent  Lahore 
Isltunic  Conference  about  Muslim  unity 
and  oil  prices  and  availability  problems, 
but  the  most  significant  product  of  that 
conclave  had  little  to  do  with  the  meet- 
ing itself.  The  simple  arrival  of  Shlekh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  Prime  Minister  of 
Bangladesh,  in  a  coxmtry  where  he  was 
a  prisoner  less  than  30  months  ago.  evi- 
dences a  will  on  the  part  of  both  Bang- 
ladesh and  Pakistan  to  turn  a  new  page 
in  their  relations.  Whether  this  recogni- 
tion move  was  long  overdue  or  not  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  peace  in  South 
Asia  is  essential  so  that  these  poor  states 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  develop- 
ment and  away  from  the  arms  business. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  breakthrough  in 
South  Asia  coupled  with  the  Delhi  Agree- 
ment allowing  for  the  exchange  of  pop- 
ulations will  lead  to  further  reconcilia- 
tion and  more  steps  in  the  normalization 
of  the  relationships  between  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Bangladesh.  The  United 
States  should  help  as  best  it  can  and  with 
Its  limited  resources  available  to  aid 
this  process. 


H.R.  13019  WOULD  PROVIDE  TAX  RE- 
LIEP  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME  TAXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Rexjss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
yesterday  for  appropriate  reference 
HJl.  13019,  to  provide  income  and  pay- 
roll tax  relief  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  taxpayers. 

The  bill  does  two  things: 

First,  benefits  all  taxpayers  who  use 
the  standard  Income  tax  deduction — 
mainly  those  with  incomes  under  $15,- 
000 — by  raising  the  low  income  allow- 
ance— minimum    standard    deduction — 


from  $1,300  to  $1,800,  the  standard  de- 
duction rate  from  15  to  20  percent,  and 
the  standard  deduction  ceiling  from  $2,- 
000  to  $2,200. 

Second,  eliminates  or  reduces  payroll 
taxes  for  famlhes  with  wage  income  be- 
low the  poverty  threshold  by  allowing 
personal  exemptions  and  a  lliaeralized 
minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,800 
per  family.  The  deductions  are  phased 
out  dollar  for  dollar  for  wages  earned 
in  excess  of  the  deduction  total. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  Income  and 
payroll  tax  provisiona  of  thLs  bill  would 
affect  families  of  varying  sizes  and  In- 
comes as  follows — assuming  married 
couple  filing  jointly,  single  wage-earner: 

Pour-person  families: 

Income  of  $4,800 — this  family  cur- 
rently pays  combined  income  and  pay- 
roll taxes  of  $350.80.-Under  H.R.  13019, 
this  family  would  pay  no  Income  or  pay- 
roll tax. 

Income  of  $6,000~this  family  cur- 
rently pays  total  payroll  and  Income 
taxes  of  $596  a  year.  The  bill  would  re- 
duce their  tax  burden  to  $310.40. 

Income  of  $10,000 — at  present,  this 
family  has  to  pay  $1,490  In  taxes.  Under 
the  proposal,  the  family  would  pay  only 
$1,395. 

Income  of  $15,000 — under  current  law, 
this  family  pays  $2,592.20  in  taxes.  The 
bill  would  reduce  the  load  to  $2,548.20. 

Six-person  families: 

Income  of  $4,800 — under  current  law, 
this  family  pays  $280.80  in  taxes,  imder 
the  proposal,  nothing. 

Income  of  $6,000 — at  present,  this  fam- 
ily pays  payroll  and  income  taxes  of 
$379,  under  the  bill,  nothing. 

Income  of  $10.000— this  family  now 
pays  taxes  of  $1,205,  imder  the  proposal, 
$967.90. 

Income  of  $15,000— this  family  pays 
$2,262.20  currently,  tmder  the  biU, 
$2,218.20. 

Tax  relief  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families — particularly  for  the 
often  overlooked  $3,000-813,000  fami- 
lies— Is  desperately  needed,  not  just  for 
simple  equity  but  for  the  overall  econo- 
mic health  of  this  countrj-. 

Simple  justice:  Families  with  $15,000  a 
year  or  less  have  steadily  lost  ground,  be- 
fore taxes,  under  President  Nixon.  From 
1947  through  1968,  Census  Bureau  data 
show  that  the  income  shares — percent- 
age of  pre-tax  total  income — of  poor  and 
middle-income  families  Increased,  while 
the  share  of  the  richest  one-flfth  de- 
clined. In  1969,  the  trend  began  to  re- 
verse. By  1972 — the  most  recent  Census 
figures — over  $8  billion  had  been  redis- 
tributed from  the  bottom  three-fifths  of 
American  families  to  the  richest  one- 
fifth. 

PERCENTAGE   SHARE    OF   AGGREGATE    INCOME    RECEIVED 
BY  EACH  5TH  OF  FAMILIES 


Lowest 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Highest 
(J17,000 

(under 

(under 

(under 
JlB.OCO) 

(under 

and 

JS.OOO) 

»,500) 

J17.000) 

over) 

1972.. 

5.4 

11.9 

17.5 

23.9 

41.4 

1971.. 

5.5 

12.0 

17.6 

23.8 

41.1 

1970.. 

5.4 

12.2 

17.6 

23.8 

40.9 

1969.. 

5.6 

12.4 

17.7 

23.7 

40.6 

1968.. 

5.6 

12.4 

17.7 

23,7 

40.5 

1967.. 

5.1 

11.8 

16.2 

23,2 

43.3 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Money  Income  in  1972  of 
Families  and  Persons  in  the  Unit  d  States,"  December  1973. 


While  the  real  Income  of  the  very  poor- 
est families  has  been  boosted  by  Federal 
in-kind  transfers — fo<Ki  stamps,  housing 
subsidies,  medicaid — which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  census  figures,  the  next  low- 
est two-fifths  are  generally  not  eligible 
for  these  programs  and  are  suffering 
greatly.  The  administration's  proposed 
guaranteed  minimum  Income  will  not 
benefit  moderate-income  families. 

The  shift  in  income  shares  is  particu- 
larly rough  for  these  below-$15,000  fami- 
lies because  they  are  hardest  hit  by  in- 
flation. They  spend  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  income  on  basic  necessities  than 
do  the  wealthy,  and  the  soaring  costs  of 
food,  fuel,  and  housing  make  sharp  in- 
roads on  their  real  income. 

Tax  Increases  must  .be  added  to  rising 
prices  as  the  special  burden  of  the  mod- 
erate-income family.  The  only  general 
tax  Increases  of  the  last  few  years  have 
been  payroll  tax  increases.  On  January  1, 

1973,  the  OASDHI  rate  was  increased 
from  5.2  to  5.85  percent,  and  the  wage 
base  on  which  the  tax  is  computed  raised 
from  $9,000  to  $10,800.  On  January  1, 

1974,  the  wage  base  was  again  raised 
from  $10,800  to  $13,200.  A  family  earning 
$12,000,  for  example.  In  1972  paid  a  pay- 
roll tax  of  $624.  Today,  on  that  same 
earnings,  the  family  must  pay  $702 — a 
12.5  percent  increase  in  a  little  over  15 
months. 

As  a  result  of  tax  increases  and  in- 
flation, real  spendable  weekly  earnings — 
computed  by  adjusting  gross  weekly 
earnings  for  inflation  and  taxes — actual- 
ly declined  2.8  percent  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1973.  Thus,  simple  justice 
demands  that  we  provide  tax  relief  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  to 
make  up  for  the  ravages  of  the  last  5 
years. 

Averting  a  depression:  January  figures 
show  that  production  is  down,  not  only 
in  petroleum-dependent  industries,  but 
across  the  board.  And  dollar  weekJy 
earnings  also  declined  in  every  sector — 
construction,  manufacturing,  and  re- 
tail— by  an  average  2.2  percent  in  Janu- 
ary. 

It  is  an  ominous  sign  when  not  only 
real  income  but  even  dollar  Income  goes 
down.  The  Implications  are  clear.  Amer- 
icans are  in  hock  to  the  highest  Interest 
rates  and  the  largest  consumer  debt 
ever.  Unless  demand  can  bs  expanded  to 
take  goods  off  the  shelves  and  stimulate 
production,  we  face  a  serious  recession. 

We  also  face  increased  cost-push  in- 
fiation,  unless  we  can  give  the  average 
wage-earner,  who  has  been  left  way  be- 
hind by  spiralling  prices,  some  reason  to 
moderate  his  demands  for  a  wage  In- 
crease. 

H.R.  13109  would  give  approximately 
$10  billion  in  tax  relief  to  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers.  The  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  recouped,  so  far  as 
necessary,  by  plugging  loopholes  such 
as  the  foreign  oil  tax  laws,  which  en- 
courage exploration  and  production 
abroad,  the  failure  to  tax  capital  gains 
at  death,  which  distorts  the  securities 
market,  and  hobby  farm  tax  losses, 
which  bid  up  farmland  prices — ^loophole- 
plugging  desirable  both  for  equity  and 
to  eliminate  economic  tnefflclency. 
Raising  the  wage  base  on  which  the  pay- 
roll tax  Is  computed  to  $20,000  could  also 
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provide  $5.7  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nues. 

There  are  many  different  proposals 
designed  to  give  tax  relief — raising  the 
personal  exemption,  lowering  the  pay- 
roll tax  rate,  or  lowering  Income  tax 
rates.  But  these  measures  would  waste 
scarce  revenues  by  distributing  benefits 
to  others  than  those  who  need  help.  H.R. 
13019  gives  relief  where  it  Is  most 
needed.  The  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  follows: 
StcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  ANAI.TSIS  or  HH.  13019 

Section  1  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  low  Income  allowance  (minlmiim 
standard  deduction),  as  follows: 

1.  The  standard  deduction  rate  Is  raised 
from  15  to  20  percent. 

a.  The  standard  deduction  celUng  Is  raised 
from  $2,000  to  $2,200. 

3.  The  low  Income  allowance  Is  raised 
from  $1,800  to  $1,800. 

The  standard  deduction  was  designed  to 
simplify  the  complexity  of  the  Income  tax 
for  most  taxpayers.  From  1944  to  1989,  the 
standard  deduction  was  10  percent.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  raised  It  to  13  i)er- 
cent  In  1970,  14  percent  In  1971,  and  16 
percent  In  1972.  Since  then,  rising  prices, 
state  and  local  taxes,  and  Interest  rates  have 
created  an  Incentive  to  more  taxpayers  to 
Itemize  deductions. 

Raising  the  rate  to  20  percent  will  do  two 
things.  First,  It  will  give  tax  relief  to  moder- 
ate Income  taxpayers  who  find  It  difficult  to 
Itemize  deductions.  Second,  It  will  reduce 
the  growing  disparity  between  Itemized 
deductions  and  the  standard  deduction. 

Not  only  the  rate,  but  also  the  standard 
deduction  celling  should  be  raised  to  re- 
flect the  higher  cost  of  deductible  items. 

The  low  Income  allowance  was  created  in 
1969  to  exempt  Income  below  the  poverty 
level  from  income  tax.  However,  the  poverty 
threshold  has  risen  substantlaUy  since  the 
provision  was  enacted,  and  now  families 
below  the  poverty  level  are  paying  income 
taxes.  In  the  foUowing  table,  column  two 
shows  income  exempt  from  Income  tax  by 
application  of  the  existing  low  Income  al- 
lowance and  qualified  personal  exemptions, 
coltimn  three  shows  projected  1974  ncn- 
farm  poverty  thresholds  based  on  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data,  and  column  four  shows 
Income  exempt  from  Income  tax  under  HJl. 
13019. 

INCOME  EXEMPT  FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  BY  APPLI- 
CATION OF  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  AND  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTIONS 


Income       Projected  Income 

exempt:  1974  poverty  exempt: 

current  law      thresholds       H.R.  13019 


Number  of  persons  in 

family: 

1 

}2,050 

»2, 370 

$2,550 

2 

2,800 

3.060 

3,300 

3 

3,550 

3,751 

4.050 

4 

4,300 

4.804 

4,800 

5 

5,050 

5.668 

5.550 

6 

5,800 

6,374 

6,300 

7  or  mor< 

(and  so 

forth). 

6,550 

7,846 

7,050 

Under  HJEl.  1301B,  families  of  three  or 
fewer  members  would  find  slightly  more  than 
poverty  level  Income  exempt  from  taxation, 
famUies  of  four  would  have  poverty  level 
Income  exempted,  and  famUles  of  five  and 
more  persons  would  receive  tax-free  very 
slightly  less  than  poverty  level  income.  This 
Is  clearly  a  necessary  change. 

Section  1  would  cost  an  estimated  $3  bil- 
lion annually.  Approximately  96  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  would  accrue  to  taxpayers  earn- 
ing less  than  916,000  a  year. 

Sootlon  a  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  and  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  personal  exemptions  and  an  $1,800  low 


income  allowance  per  family  to  be  deducted 
from  wages  subject  to  OASDHI  withholding 
(limited  by  a  doUar-by-dollar  phase-out  for 
wages  In  excess  of  the  total  deduction),  and 
to  provide  that  the  revenues  lost  to  the 
Social  Trust  Funds  through  application  of 
this  section  be  transferred  to  the  Trust  Funds 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasurj-. 

Payroll  taxes,  even  more  than  federal  in- 
come ta.xes,  fall  heavily  upon  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  Permitting  wage- 
earners  to  deduct  personal  exemptions  and 
the  low-income  allowance  from  their  taxable 
wa^e  base  ensures  that  Income  below  the 
poverty  threshold  will  not  be  taxed,  whUe 
the  phase-out  provision  ensiires  that  only 
those  with  GLich  income  will  receive  the  maxi- 
mum relief. 

Here  Is  how  the  payroll  tax  relief  provi- 
sion works  (assuming  one  earner  per  family) : 

1.  Four  person  families: 

a.  $4,800— instead  of  $280.80  in  OASDHI 
undep  current  law,  under  HH.  13019,  this 
family  would  pay  nothing. 

b.  $6,000 — this  family  now  pays  $351  in 
payroll  taxes,  under  HJl.  13019,  $140.40. 

c.  $8,000 — this  family  now  pays  $468,  under 
the  proposal,  $432.90. 

d.  $10,000 — ^thls  famUy  now  pays  $585, 
under  the  proposal,  there  wotUd  be  no  change 
In  liability. 

2.  Six  person  families: 

a.  $4,800 — this  famUy  now  pays  $280.80  in 
payroll  taxes,  under  the  proposal,  nothing. 

b.  $6,000 — this  famUy  now  pays  $351,  under 
the  proposal,  nothing. 

c.  $8,000 — this  family  now  pays  $468,  under 
the  proposal,  $198.90. 

d.  $10,000 — this  family  currently  pays  $586, 
under  the  proposal,  $432.90. 

The  deductions  are  permitted  only  from 
contributions  paid  by  self-employed  workers 
and  by  employees — the  employer's  contribu- 
tion remains  the  same.  In  order  that  no 
wage-earner's  benefits  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  his  lessened  contribution,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  reduction  in  contributions  Is  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
stu-ance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  applicable. 

Section  2  Is  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  annually. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
The  winning  contestant  from  each  State 
is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
final  judging  in  this  contest.  It  is  always 
a  source  of  pride  when  young  students 
are  cited  for  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  their  community  and  their 
country  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  winning  speech  from  my 
State  written  by  David  Scott  Harron, 
4840  Briarwood  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Speech  By  Davto  Scott  Harson 
I  can  remember  several  yean  ago  when  my 
favorite  piece  of  music  was  a  folk  song  de- 
scribing the  costs  of  freedom.  I  can  eepeciaUy 
recall  one  line,  "You've  got  to  pay  the  price, 
you've  got  to  sacrifice,  for  your  liberty."  Al- 
though at  the  time,  I  was  too  young  to  grasp 
the  true  meaning,  I  see  now  how  the  thought 
pertains  to  each  persons  responsibilities  to 
his  nation.  Most  people  my  age  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  untU  they  are  eligible  for  the  draft, 
and  the  right  to  vote,  that  they  have  no 
responsibilities.  But  I  have  found  that  elect- 


ing one's  leaders  and  fighting  for  one's  coun- 
try are  not  the  only  responslbUities  with 
which  a  citizen  Is  faced,  nor  are  a  ballot  and 
a  gun  the  only  way  to  fulfill  those  two.  I  feel 
that  my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  even  if 
only  a  young  one,  are  extensive,  stretching 
into  every  phase  of  our  nation.  First,  the  way 
in  which  our  government  Is  run,  the  way  It 
operates  and  what  It  does.  Secondly,  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  governed, 
our  system  of  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
And  lastly  In  prt^parlng  myself,  others,  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  for  the  future. 

I  suppose  that  my  definition  of  respon- 
sibility centers  around  the  word  Involve- 
ment, because  getting  Involved  means  taking 
an  actve  part,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  each  citizen.  The  vast  majority 
of  my  friends  seem  to  think  that  since  they 
are  too  young  to  run  for  office,  or  to  vote, 
that  there  Is  no  way  for  them  to  become  In- 
volved. VVTiat  they  don't  ceem  to  realize  Is 
that  the  ballot  box  Is  not  the  only  way  to 
influence  government  or  that  the  vote  Is  not 
the  only  way  to  influence  a  ballot.  Last  year 
several  of  my  friends  and  I  spent  time  as 
campaign  workers  for  the  various  candidates 
and  In  doing  so  we  possibly  Influenced  some 
decisions  of  those  who  could  vote.  But 
just  because  a  candidate  Is  elected  doesn't 
mean  that  he  stops  listening  to  the  people. 
I  have  found  that  elected  officials  do  not 
Ignore  the  wishes  of  their  young  constituents, 
the  problem  is  usually  that  the  youth  do  not 
brother  to  make  their  opinions  clear.  In 
this  respect  It  can  well  be  said  that  the  maU 
box  may  prove  as  powerful  as  the  ballot  box 
in  the  shaping  of  policy.  An  even  more  pkdw- 
erful  tool  than  the  maU  box  Is  often  a  direct 
representation  of  our  opinions  to  those  in 
charge,  not  like  a  demonstration,  a  sit-in.  or 
a  riot,  but  in  a  constructive  form.  I  belong 
to  an  Interhlgh  school  student  council,  one 
which  takes  its  views  directly  to  the  school 
board.  And  to  the  surprise  of  many,  we  are 
not  scorned  as  a  group  of  over-ambltlous 
teen  agers.  Instead,  the  board  seems  to  real- 
ize that,  as  students,  we  know  more  about 
student  problems  and  student  opinions  than 
anyone  else.  Thus  by  getting  ourselves  in- 
volved In  a  constructive  manner,  and  by  co- 
0{>eratlng  with  the  school  board,  we  have 
done  much  to  Improve  the  type  and  quality 
of  education  we  receive.  By  accepting  our  re- 
sponbllitles  and  becoming  Involved  In  gov- 
ernment, we  improve  that  which  needs  Im- 
provement. 

Through  government  we  can  change  laws, 
but  while  a  law  Is  still  in  effect  it  Is  our  duty 
as  citizens  to  obey  that  law.  Laws  are  created 
to  protect  individuals  and  the  freedoms  of 
individuals,  therefore  we  should  do  more 
than  merely  obey  the  laws,  we  should  aid  in 
their  enforcement.  Recently,  in  mv  city,  a 
young  woman  was  assaulted  and  severly 
beaten,  and  her  cries  for  help  went  ipnored 
by  passing  pedestrians  and  motorists.  Later, 
those  who  admitted  to  hearing  the  woman's 
screams  said  that  they  didn't  help  her  mainly 
because  they  "didn't  want  to  get  involved". 
Our  laws  must  be  enforced  or  else  civil  chaos 
would  result,  a:  i  our  under  stafTed  and 
under -equipped  police  cannot  be  expected  to 
bare  tho  entire  burden.  This  leaves  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  to  the  Individual,  to 
you  and  me. 

Of  course,  all  this  Involvement  wotild  b« 
a  waste  if  we  could  not  guarantee  that  It 
would  continue  In  the  future  By  setting  a 
pood  example  of  citizenship  now.  perhaps 
those  who  are  younger  than  myself  would 
develop  a  desire  to  meet  their  resoonslbllltlea 
also.  Tliey,  In  turn,  may  be  exnected  to  teach 
the  following  generation,  ar.d  so  on.  As  we 
grow  older,  we  will  be  the  ones  flehtlnc  our 
co'intry's  wars  while  others,  bv  meeting  their 
responsibilities,  will  protect  the  nation  from 
internal  collapse. 

As  we  gain  in  years,  our  responsibilities 
Increase  In  number.  We  gain  the  right  to 
vote  as  we  wish  and  the  duty  to  serve  oxir 
country  in  time  of  war.  To  keep  pace  with 
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our  growing  reBponslbUltie*  w«  are  going  to 
have  to  become  better  Informed,  and  prac- 
tice good  citizenship  until  ii  U  flrst  nature  to 
us.  Joelah  C.  Stamp  once  wrote  "It  Is  easy 
to  dodge  our  responsibilities  but  we  cannot 
dod^  the  consequences  of  dodge^ng  our 
responsibilities."  We  must  all  pay  the  rrlce, 
we  must  all  become  involved  lest  we  en- 
counter the  consequences,  which  In  a  case 
such  as  this  could  only  mean  the  Tall  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  liberty. 


SPEAKINa  OUT  FOR  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  two 
very  significant  events  which  are  cur- 
rently taking  place  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  event  demonstrates  the  tremendous 
courage  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  the 
other  reminds  us  to  what  lengths  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  go  to  silence  its  critics 
and  those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Three  Soviet  Jews  are  courageously  In 
the  process  of  conducting  a  himger  strike 
to  dramatize  their  plight  and  that  of  the 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  three  men— David  Azbel,  a  retired 
physicist;  Vltaly  Rubin,  a  sinologist;  and 
Vladimir  Galatsky.  an  artist — have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  visas  for  Israel, 
and  have  repeatedly  been  denied  per- 
mission for  "state  Interests."  They  have 
been  the  victims  of  arrest,  harassment 
and  intimidation  by  Soviet  authortles, 
tactics  commonly  used  against  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  David  Azbel,  who 
spent  16  years  in  Stalinist  labor  camps, 
cannot  easily  be  broken  and  in  spite  of 
his  age,  continues  to  protest  and  demand 
his  right,  and  that  of  other  Soviet  Jews, 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Concerned  Americans  have  remained 
in  communication  with  David  Azbel  and 
other  Soviet  Jews  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegrams.  To  the  Soviet  Jew 
who  in  all  likelihood  has  lost  his  Job, 
and  faces  constant  harassment  and  pos- 
sible Imprisonment  for  "parasitism",  a 
telephone  call  or  a  telegram  from  our 
friends  in  the  West  Is  a  vital  source  of 
hope  and  encouragement. 

To  cut  oflf  this  source  of  hope  is  to 
further  Isolate  the  Soviet  Jew,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Soviet  authorities 
are  attempting  to  do.  I  have  Just  been 
Informed  that  approximately  100  tele- 
phones belonging  to  Soviet  Jewish  acti- 
vists residing  in  Moscow  have  been  dis- 
connected, thereby  eliminating  virtually 
all  outside  commimlcatlon  with  these 
activists.  I  have  also  learned  that  $3,000 
worth  of  telegrams  were  sent  to  David 
Azbel  from  the  West  this  past  week,  ex- 
pressing support  for  his  courageous  hun- 
ger strike.  Unfortunately,  David  Azbel 
has  never  received  any  of  these  tele- 
grams, and  Is  not  aware  tiiat  friends  in 
the  West  have  heard  about  and  support 
his  efforts. 

It  is  unconscionable  that,  while  out  of 
one  side  of  the  collective  mouth,  the  So- 
viet Union  pledges  its  commitment  to 
detente  and  better  understanding  among 


our  peoples,  and  at  the  same  time.  It 
denies  Its  own  citizens  the  very  basic 
right  of  communicating  with  one  an- 
other and  with  friends  In  the  West.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  protest  this 
blatant  disregard  for  Individual  freedom. 


ESTONIA 


(Mr.  KOC7H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  join  ESstonian- Americans 
throughout  the  countrj'  in  recognizing 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Estonian  Independence.  It  is  partic- 
ularly Important  that  this  event  be  com- 
memorated in  1974  ard  especially  just  1 
week  following  the  exile  of  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsyn.  For  the  rising  tide  of  inter- 
national protest  directed  toward  Soviet 
oppression  can  find  lasting  inspiration  in 
the  Estonian  achievement  of  self-deter- 
mination a  half-century  ago.  Indeed,  It 
is  Solzhenltsyn  who  has  UTitten  that  his 
disillusionment  with  the  Soviet  system 
was  fed  by  the  recollection  of  the  Esto- 
nian democracy  established  In  1918.  He 
writes: 

I  had  never  before  dreamed  that  I  would 
become  Interested  In  Estonia  or  bourgeois 
democracy.  It  was  not  clear  why,  but  I  began 
to  like  It  all,  and  the  new  Information  vras 
stored  away.  | 

The  Estonian  experience  yields  not 
only  the  symbolic  vision  of  liberty,  but 
the  real,  continuing  struggle  to  regain 
the  freedom  that  was  lost.  The  commu- 
nity of  nations  has  long  condemned  the 
illegal  Russian  occupation  of  the  Esto- 
nian nation  in  1940  and  the  continued 
Soviet  control  of  Estonia  represents  a 
gross  contravention  of  International  law. 
But  the  issue  is  not  sbnply  one  of  politi- 
cal sovereignty.  It  has  become  a  question 
of  the  right  of  a  people  to  ethnic  and 
cultural  identity.  For  60  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
destroy  the  Estonian  nation  by  the  sys- 
tematic diffusion  of  Its  population. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  140.000 
Estonians  were  depc»-ted  from  1940  to 
1954.  Since  then,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  conducted  a  massive  settlement  of 
Russians  In  Estonia  and  a  corresponding 
dispersal  of  Estonians  over  the  hinter- 
lands of  the  U.S.S.R.  Stalinist  terror  tac- 
tics have  been  replaced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  administrative  and  economic 
pressure,  but  the  poll(3y  remains  method- 
ically effective.  According  to  U.S.S.R. 
census  statistics  for  1970,  Estonians  con- 
stituted only  68.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Estonia,  as  opposed  to  88.2  per- 
cent In  1939.  Demographic  studies  pub- 
lished In  1973  show  that  the  proportion 
of  Estonians  has  declined  even  further 
since  the  1970  U.S.S.R.  census.  The 
Estonian  struggle  has  truly  become  one 
for  national  survival. 

In  many  ways,  Alexandr  Solzhenlt3yn 
has  given  voice  to  the  Estonian  cause. 
Whether  directed  toward  an  individual 
or  an  ethnic  group,  Soviet  policy  ulti- 
mately contains  one  message — that  free- 
dom of  diversity,  whether  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  cultural  realm,  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  continued  destruction  of 


freedom-loving  groups  like  the  Estonians 
can  only  enhance  the  strength  of  that 
policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  basic  moral  imperative  to 
lend  our  active  support  to  the  cause  of 
intellectual  and  national  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  appropriate  that  trib- 
ute be  paid  to  the  oppressed  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  But,  in  this  case,  our  words 
are  given  meaning  by  oiu:  actions.  Our 
accolades  will  be  empty  If  we  are  willing 
to  forget  the  plight  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple In  our  quest  for  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Government.  To  honor  the  Estonian 
people  would  be  to  act  as  a  nation  ac- 
cording to  the  message  of  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsyn: 

The  salvation  of  mankind  lies  only  In  mak- 
ing everything  the  concern  of  all. 


TOWARD  A  MORE  BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
current  crisis  teaches  iis  anjrthing.  It  is 
that  we  no  longer  have  unlimited  draw- 
ing rights  on  what  we  once  naively  re- 
garded as  an  Inexhaustible  energy  bank. 
We  must,  Instead,  move  toward  new  and 
more  Innovative  patterns  of  growth  and 
development  especially  In  our  urban 
areas  where  most  Americans,  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  live,  breathe,  and 
move  about. 

As  a  longtime  advocate  of  Improved 
rail  and  bus  transit  to  create  a  more  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  recently  that  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles  have  proposed  to 
purchase  a  small  number  of  double- 
decker  buses  to  test  their  usefulness  in 
this  country.  One  of  these  buses,  I  am 
told,  can  carry  half  again  as  many  peo- 
ple In  the  same  amount  of  road  space  as 
our  regular  bus  with  almost  no  difference 
in  fuel  consimiption  or  exhaust  emis- 
sions. And,  If  my  experience  with  these 
buses  in  New  York  during  their  first  tour 
there  some  years  ago  is  any  indication,  I 
suspect  that  most  people  will  find  the 
double-decker  a  far  more  pleasant  way  to 
ride. 

Mr.  Russell  Train,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
commented  on  this  proposed  project  dur- 
ing a  recent  speech  before  the  Annual 
Congress  of  (Titles  as  follows: 

This  la  just  one  promising  Idea  worth 
pursuing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  nation  as 
Innovative  as  ours  can  come  up  with  many 
more.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  say  that 
anything  that  dlscovu'ages  auto  traffic  in 
cities  wUl  only  drive  more  customers  and 
businesses  out.  I  am  convinced  on  the  con- 
trary, that  as  mass  transit  Improves  and 
offers  people  a  real  alternative,  as  the  city 
air  becomes  crisp  and  clean  again,  as  the 
streets  are  no  longer  clogged  with  cars — 
that  cities  can  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  centers  of  activity  and 
excitement  that  they  are.  In  fact,  supposed 
to  be. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran  the 
following  article  on  the  proposed  double- 
decker  bus  project  in  New  York  City.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  Record  who  are  Interested  in  alter- 
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native  and  innovative  means  of  trans- 
portation. , 

Dooble-Deckeb  Buses  Rktttbnino 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

The  double-decker  bus,  a  venerable  New 
Tork  Institution  that  vanished  21  years  ago. 
Is  coming  back — with  a  British  flavor. 

Federal  sources  in  Washington  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  finance  a  trlikl  program  to  test 
the  performance,  economics,  safety  and  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  double-decker  buses  here 
and  In  Los  Angeles. 

FOtXB  BtrSES  IN  TEST 

Under  the  plan,  four  Brltlsh-buUt  buses — 
larger  versions  of  the  big  red  buses  that  are 
as  much  a  symbol  of  London  as  Big  Ben — 
will  be  put  into  use  here.  And  two  Oerman- 
bullt  double-decker  buses  wlU  be  put  Into 
trial  service  In  Los  Angeles. 

Transit  Industry  sources  said  the  two- 
level  buses  would  probably  be  carrying  pas- 
sengers here  by  late  this  year,  although  the 
exact  timetable  was  not  avaUable  yesterday. 

Bringing  back  the  double-decker  bus  was 
first  suggested  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
Dr.  WUUam  J.  Roman,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority,  as  a 
way  to  Increase  the  number  of  people  that 
could  be  carried  on  M.T.A.  express  bus  lines 
from  Queens  and  other  points  Into  Man- 
hattan. 

Federal  officials  said  the  posslbUlty  of  be- 
ing able  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  puses 
and  bus  drivers — had  taken  on  new  impor- 
tance recently  because  of  what  Is  expected 
to  be  a  resurgence  of  public  transit  rldershlp 
In  some  cities  because  of  gasoline  shortages 
and  price  Increases. 

Government  sources  said  the  cost  of  the 
buses  and  the  research  studies  evaluating 
their  performance  and  acceptance  would  be 
financed  by  a  grant  of  more  than  $l-mllllon 
from  the  tJrban  Mass  Transportation. 

They  said  the  grant  application  had  been 
approved  within  the  transit  agency  and  was 
awaiting  the  signatures  of  Prank  c.  Herrlng- 
er.  the  transportation  administrator,  and 
Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  research  aspects  of  the  program 
will  be  conducted  by  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Center  of  Plttsbtu-gh. 

The  double-decker  bus  was  a  fixture  of 
life  In  Manhattan  for  48  years — from  1907, 
when  the  motorbus  replaced  horse-drawn 
buses,  until  1953,  when  "economics"  finally 
did  them  In.  UntU  1946,  many  of  the  buses 
had  open  tops,  and  for  generations  of  young 
people  a  ride  on  the  top  deck  of  such  a  bus 
along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive  was 
part  of  the  essence  of  growing  up  here. 

It  was  not  Just  a  bus  ride  that  New  York- 
era  got  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  but  an  ex- 
perience— a  place  to  spend  an  hour  or  two, 
to  go  courting,  a  place  to  cool  off  a  bit  on  hot 
summer  nights. 

LAST  BUS  BERK  IN  1983 

The  last  two-decker  bus  was  retired  In 
AprU,  1953,  largely,  city  officials  said  then, 
because  of  economics.  The  buses  required 
two  crewmen — a  driver  and  a  conductor  who 
ooUected  fares.  Compared  with  one-man 
buses,  the  double-deckers  cost  too  much  to 
operate.  Besides,  the  big  buses  were  not  as 
easy  to  maneuver  In  traffic  as  the  smaller 
one-level  buses. 

The  P.T.A.  has  decided  to  give  double- 
decker  buses  a  second  chance  because  of 
changes  in  mass  transit,  particularly  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  nonstop  express 
runs  Into  Manhattan.  Although  the  agency 
«&ld  It  had  not  ruled  out  a  revival  of  the 
double-decker  buses  on  Plfth  Avenue  or 
other  main  thoroughfares,  the  main  goal  at 
flrst  Is  to  experiment  with  them  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  express  bus  lines. 

M.T_A.  officials  said  that  It  should  be  rela- 
tlrely  easy  to  run  express  buses  with  only 
oae  crewman  because.  In  most  cases,  passen- 


gers are  picked  up  at  a  single  point,  and 
therefore  a  driver  could  coUect  fares  before 
he  started  a  run. 

EXACT  FAIIE  NEEDED 

The  regulation  Imposed  In  1969  that  bus 
passengers  must  have  the  exact  fare  before 
boarding  buses — drivers  no  longer  carry 
change  to  deter  robberies — also  reduces  some 
of  the  previous  shortcomings  of  double- 
deckers,  according  to  i/LTJi.  officials. 

The  buses  to  be  used  here  wlU  be  purchased 
from  British  Leyland  Motors  Corporatloi^ 
which  manufactures  the  London  bus,  as  weu 
as  similar  buses  used  in  many  other  cities  In 
Europe.  Tliose  to  be  used  In  Loe  Angeles— 
probably  on  an  express  lane  reserved  for 
buses  on  a  city  freeway — will  be  built 
by  Neo-Plan  Corporation,  a  major  bus  manu- 
facturer In  West  Oermany. 

Federal  officials  said  European  companies 
had  been  selected  because  no  American  man- 
ufacturers had  the  capabUlty  to  buUd 
double-decker  buses. 

The  double-decker  buses  that  wUl  be  used 
for  the  experiment  here  will  have  at  least  70 
seats.  Conventional  buses  now  operating  In 
the  city  have  45  to  49  seats. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  16  was  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  that  brave  nation  and 
people. 

As  we  pause  again  this  year  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  who 
have  kept  alive  their  deep  devotion  to 
freedom  in  spite  of  a  quarter  century 
of  Soviet  domination,  there  are  some  sig- 
nificant new  developments  that  not  only 
demonstrate  dramatically  the  pervasive 
nature  of  Soviet  suppression,  but  also 
give  real  proof  that  the  fires  of  freedom 
still  bum  strongly  in  peoples  under  the 
Soviet  heel  and  so  hold  out  real  hope 
for  the  day  when  all  these  people  will 
once  again  be  free. 

Three  years  ago  It  was  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  SImas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian 
seaman  virtually  kidnaped  by  Soviet  po- 
lice in  American  waters.  This  year  It  is 
the  Incredibly  crude  treatment  of  the 
Soviet  Nobel  Laureate  Alexandr  Solzh- 
enltsyn, forcibly  dragged  by  Soviet  pohce 
from  his  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  sent  into  exile  without  trial  or  even 
explanation. 

Both  events  have  stimulated  a  tremen- 
dous outpouring  of  world  opinion  against 
these  repressive  actions.  The  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  trade  bill  was  one  clear 
demonstration  of  how  the  people  of 
America  feel  about  Soviet  citizens  In  this 
case  her  Jewish  citizens.  All  of  a  sudden 
even  the  Soviets  realize  that  even  the 
new  policy  of  detente  will  not  prevent 
the  American  people  from  protesting 
these  acts  of  barbarism  and  Inhumanity. 

Another  reflection  of  this  deep  feeling 
Is  the  continuing  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  3  years  later,  over  the  fate 
of  Seaman  Kudirka.  Recently  I  Joined 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  In  co- 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  direct  the  State  Department  to 
bring  to  the  Immediate  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Government  the  deep  and  grow- 


ing concern  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  over  the  plight  of  Mr.  Kudirka. 

More  than  anyone  else,  Mr.  Kudirka 
exemplifies  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  quest  for  lib- 
eration. On  November  23,  1970,  he 
jumped  from  his  Soviet  fishing  trawler 
onto  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Vigi- 
lant, seeking  poUtlcal  as^-lum  in  the 
United  States.  Due  to  a  series  of  mis- 
judgments,  crew  members  of  the  Soviet 
ship  were  allowed  to  board  the  Vigilant 
seize  Kudirka,  beat  him,  and  forcibly  re- 
move him  to  the  Soviet  ship.  All  this  took 
place  while  both  ships  were  moored  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Kudirka  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  In  Russia, 
and  there  has  been  no  official  word  on  his 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  his  family  since 
that  sentencing.  Is  he  rotting  in  jail,  in 
Siberia,  or  what? 

Since  Kudirka  Is  just  one  Lithuanian 
caught  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  Russian 
bear,  but  on  the  aniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  he  symbolizes  the  resolve 
of  all  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
who  still  thirst  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  their  homeland. 

So  I  urge  this  House  to  move  swif  dy  to 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  as  a 
pledge  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  that  we 
fully  support  their  continuing  battle  for 
independence.  Freedom  is  the  birthright 
of  every  man  and  Its  denial  In  whole  or 
in  part.  In  any  place  In  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  is  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. This  is  the  basic  lesson  to 
remember  on  this  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  1974. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  MAKES 
PUBLIC  A  STATEMENT  OP  HIS  NET 
WORTH  AND  A  SUMMARY  OP  HIS 
1972  TAX  RETURN 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  supported  the  idea  tliat  public  of- 
ficials should  be  required  to  make  a  much 
fuller  disclosure  of  their  personal 
finances  than  is  presently  mandated  by 
the  rules  of  the  House.  The  need  for 
such  fuller  disclosure  has  been  pointed 
up  in  recent  months  by  all  the  many 
revelations  associated  with  what  now 
goes  under  the  heading  of  the  Watergate 
affair.  Public  officials  must  make  it  clear 
that  they  are  not  involved  In  any  finan- 
cial conflicts  of  Interest  and  are  not 
profiting  personally  from  their  positions 
of  public  trust. 

In  this  vein  the  New  York  Tlmee  re- 
cently requested  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  to  furnish  them 
with  a  statement  of  the  Member's  cur- 
rent net  worth  and  a  copy  of  his  most 
recent  income  tax  return.  In  compliance 
with  that  request  I  have  forwarded  to 
the  New  York  Times  a  stat«nent  of  my 
estimated  net  worth  and  copies  of  intges 
1  and  2  of  my  Pfederal  and  State  income 
tax  returns  for  1972. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  Information. 
If  it  Is  to  be  disclosed,  should  be  disclosed 
generally  and  not  just  to  one  newspaper. 
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I  am,  therefore,  including  here  for  the 
Record  a  full  statement  of  the  material 
presented  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  New  York  Times: 
Joint  1972  Pejkeai,  Tax  Rttukn  or  Samttzl 
8.  Ai«)  JoAJf  H.  Stbatton,  244  Qxrr  Park 

AVKNTTE,  AlUTESDAM,   N.Y. 

(Foxir  dependent  children:  Debra,  Kevin, 
Kim.  and  Brian) 

Wa«ee.  salarteB >42,800.00 

Dividends    None 

Interest  Income 103.  56 

Other  Income: 

(Net  gain  on  matured  life  In- 

siirance  policy. 272.82 

Bsceas  of  travel  reimbursement 

over  travel  costa 3.00 

275.92 


Total  or  above 42,879.38 

Less  adjustments  to  Income: 
(Net    Impact   of   congressional 
relmbursementB  and  congres- 
sional buslnee  expenses) 2,  680.  68 

Adjusted  gross  Income 40. 189.  70 

Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  150.00 

Taxes   4,683.19 

Contrlbutlona    305.00 

Interest   exp 2,397.39 

Misc.    (congressional  office  ex- 
penses over  allowances) 833.54 


Total  of  above - 


8. 269. 12 


Subtract   31,920.58 

Exemptions    (6) 4,500.00 

Taxable  Income 27,420.68 


Federal  tax  due 6,891.41 

Federal  tax  withheld 9,012.91 


Tax  refund. 


3,121.60 


Other  taxes  paid  1972: 

N.Y.  State  Income  tax  - 3, 042.  28 

Md.  real  estate  tax 974.33 


Subtotal   . 
Plus  Federal  tax. 


4. 016.  81 
6,891.41 


(salary  advance  loans)         ' 

Mortgage  on  Bethesda  Home..     29,  220. 00 

Total  UabiUties-, -    86,086.50 


Computation  of  net  worth: 

Assets    109.768.69 

Less  liiabUltles 36,035.50 


Total   taxes  paid 10,906.42 

Net  vsorth  as  of  February  18, 1974 

Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banl:  ac- 
counts    517.77 

Cash  value  of  VA  life  Insur- 
ance    473.53 

Accumulated  dividends  In  8BLI 

poUcy 866.66 

Home,    Bethesda,    Md.    (esti- 
mated market  value) 65,000.00 

Government  bonds  (cash 
value)    1,226.00 

Furniture,  clothes,  etc.  (est)  3, 600. 00 

Automobiles  (est) : 

1970  Pord 1.200.00 

1969    VW 900.00 

Horse    (est) 800.00 

Sailboat   (est).. $300.00 

Acciunulated  contributions  to 
congressional  retirement 
ftind  available  only  fOr  re- 
tirement purposes) 36,026.73 


Net  worth 73,733.19 


THE   RIGHT-TO-LIFE    AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MAZZOU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  following 
the  Supreme  Court's  1973  decision  re- 
stricting the  right  ol  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate abortion,  I  cosponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  261,  known  as  the  right- 
to-life  amendment.  This  resolution 
would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
nullify  the  Court's  decision. 

This  proposal — along  with  many  other 
similar  measures — was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Cc«nmittee  where,  for 
months,  it  has  been  denied  a  hearing. 

In  view  of  this,  I  today  signed  a  pe- 
tition to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  261,  so  that 
measure  can  come  to  the  House  floor  f  oi 
a  vote. 

Although  the  "discharge  petition"  is  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  legislative  tool, 
long  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  has  been  ray  general  policy  not 
to  employ  this  means  of  bringing  a  treas- 
ure to  the  House's  attention.  Thus,  I 
have  not  heretofore  signed  any  discharge 
petitions. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  the  evident 
unwillingness  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee even  to  hold  hearings — much  less  to 
take  definitive  action — on  this  pro- 
foundly important  topic  leaves  me  no 
choice  but  to  join — with  no  little  re- 
luctance— those  who  are  petitioning  to 
bring  House  Joint  Resolution  261  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 


Total  assets 109,768.69 

Notes  on  assets:  Home:  Purchased  In 
1966.  Coat  (42,600.  Term  Life  Insurance  Held: 
•M,000  (Federal  Smjiloyees  Term  Life  In- 
surance). Amsterdam  residence  is  a  rented 
apartment. 
Llabmues: 

Accounts    payable $1,000.60 

Notes  (National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington)     _        6,615.00 


"HOT  MEALS  AND  BOCIABILITy  FOR 
ELDERLY":  PROPOSED  3-YEAR 
EXTENSION  TO  SERVE  500,000 
MEALS  DAILY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  arid  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
Representative  Joinr  Brademas,  recently 
Informed  me  that  his  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended the  Increases  in  authorization 
which  I  and  others  urged  before  his  sub- 
committee for  title  VII,  providing  a  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  under  the 
older  Americans  services  amendments. 

The  evidence  Justifying  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  this  program  Is  over- 
whelming. None  of  us  dispute  the  terrible 
impact  that  inflation  and  other  social 
ills  have  on  older  Americans ;  and  we  are 
aware  of  all  the  benefits  that  have  been 
provided  to  thousands  of  the  elderly  dur- 
ing the  first  year's  implementation  of  the 
nutrition  program. 


I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  in  addition 
to  the  iDeneflts  we  anticipated,  several 
marriages  have  resulted  from  the  pro- 
gram. According  to  a  front  page  story 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor for  Monday,  February  25,  13  mar- 
riages resulted  in  a  group  of  400  people 
taking  part  in  the  nutrition  program 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Urban 
League  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Louise  Sweeney,  staff  correspond- 
ent of  the  Monitor,  describes  many  other 
benefits  that  are  being  provided  in  the 
nutrition  program,  and  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  full  text 
of  the  story: 
Hot    Meaus    and    Sociapdjty    fob    Eldkblt: 

Proposed    3 -Year    Extension    To     Servk 

500,000  Meals  Dailt 

(By  Louise  Sweeney) 

Washincton. — They  drift  slowly  into  the 
church  basement,  but  they  are  all  there  by 
one  o'clock,  seven  men  to  well-worn  but  neat 
suits  and  shirts  and  ties,  eight  women  in 
cheerf\il  dresses  and  an  occasional  burst  of 
rouge. 

The  men  and  women — all  over  60 — sit 
patiently,  chatting  a  little  over  the  striped 
tablecloths  about  the  new  minister,  then 
lapsing  Into  polite  silence  as  a  Red  Cross 
volimteer  makes  a  first  aid  speech.  Then 
what  they  have  all  been  waiting  for  arrives: 

Two  large  tan  saclts  stacked  with  meals  on 
trays:  They  are  twice  the  size  of  airline  trays, 
full  of  seafood  loaf,  mashed  potatoes,  broc- 
coli, a  relish  grouping  of  carrots,  celery,  and 
olives,  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  milk,  orange 
Juice,  and  mixed  fruit. 

These  trays  are  part  of  the  212,000  hot 
meals  for  the  elderly  being  dished  up  five  days 
a  week  under  "Title  VII"  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

To  continue  this  $100  million  project  for 
older  citizens  past  its  present  cutoft  date  ol 
late  June,  U.S.  Reps.  Claude  Pepper  (D)  of 
Florida,  and  John  Brademas  (D)  of  Indiana, 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  Nutri- 
tion Program  for  the  Elderly  Act  three  years. 

A  parallel  Senate  bill  was  introduced  ear- 
lier by  Sens.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  of  Illinois, 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D)  of  Massachu- 
setts. Both  bills  call  for  Identical  funding: 
$150  million  the  first  year  (about  319,277 
dally  meals),  $200  million  for  the  second 
year  (425,702  meals),  and  $250  million  for 
the  third  year  (632,128  meals).  There  Is  ap- 
parently no  opposition  to  the  bills  in  their 
present  form. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  VH  the  meals 
are  to  be  hot,  nutritious,  served  five  days  a 
week,  and  contain  at  least  one-third  of  the 
normal  adult  daUy  food  requirement.  The 
provisions  also  stipulate  that  older  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  employed  as  much  as  possible 
In  the  program. 

MOHE    THAN    BOX    LtTNCHXS 

"The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  budgets 
of  elderly  Americans  has  made  the  hot  meal 
program  a  virtual  necessity  for  vast  num- 
bers of  elderly  Americans,"  Senator  Kennedy 
noted  In  intrcJduclng  the  bill. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  four 
million  older  Americans  who  need  these 
nutritionally  balanced  meals,  often  because 
their  incomes  are  near  the  poverty  level. 

"It's  called  a  hot  lunch  program,  but  it's 
not,"  says  Mrs.  San  Juan  Barnes,  director 
of  the  Senior  Neighbors  and  Companions 
Clubs  of  the  Washington  Urban  League, 
which  runs  some  of  the  programs  here.  "It's 
a  leisure  program  for  senior  citizens  living 
alone,  not  Involved,  to  bring  them  out  of 
that  one  room  Into  the  mainstream  of 
life.  .  .  ." 

The  program  is  designed  to  include  "aux- 
iliary services,"  such  as  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  counseling  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  in  a  group  or  social  setting. 
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TO    nCHT    LONELINESS 

"As  great  as  the  nutritional  need  Is  the 
need  to  overcome  loneliness.  Loneliness  can 
be  a  serious  Ulness,"  says  an  aide  to  Senator 
Pepper,  underling  the  Importance  of  older 
citizens'  contact  with  the  world  outside.  "Of- 
ten they're  living  on  such  little  Income  that 
there's  no  money  for  a  bus  or  a  daUy  news- 
paper," said  the  aide. 

Most  of  the  sites  for  the  nutrition  program 
are  chosen  for  their  neighborhood  accessibil- 
ity: schools,  churches,  senior  citizens'  groups. 
Some  of  the  money  in  the  program  does  go 
for  "meals  on  wheels" — hot  meals  to  elderly 
shut-ins  like  the  91  year-old  Washington 
woman  who  has  not  been  out  of  her  walk-up 
for  two  years. 

But  the  emphasis  of  the  program  is  on 
"congregate"  feeding  with  its  social  benefits 
so  that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
money  goes  to  meals-on-wheels,  with  the 
exception  of  far-flung  nma  areas  where  that 
ratio  Is  not  practical. 

SEVERAL  MARRIAGES  RESULTED 

There  are  indications  that  In  some  areas 
the  social  aspect  of  the  program  Is  particu- 
larly successful :  Mrs.  Barnes  estimated  that 
13  marriages  resulted  In  a  group  of  400  peo- 
ple taking  part  in  the  nutrition  program 
via  the  Washington  Urban  League. 

Senator  Pepper's  aide  notes  that  the  pro- 
gram offers  information  on  consumer  protec- 
tion, nutrition,  help  with  things  like  income 
tax  and  social  security  questions,  as  well 
as  movies  and  socializing.  But  she  adds  it  Is 
all  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the  citizens  who 
participate.  Instances  like  the  one  cited  ear- 
lier. In  which  a  mandatory  lecture  prefaced 
a  meal,  are  Isolated  and  not  typical  or  In- 
tended as  part  of  the  program,  she  added. 

The  nutrition  for  the  elderly  program  Is 
still  in  its  Infancy  (it  did  not  get  rolling  till 
last  fall).  But  there  are  a  few  early  signs  of 
popularity.  In  congressman  Pepper's  Dade 
County  in  Florida  word  has  gotten  out  at 
senior  citizens  clubs,  and  an  aide  says,  "We're 
having  to  turn  people  away  every  day." 

The  program  calls  for  allotment  of  the 
present  $100  million  state-by-state  on  the 
basis  of  each  state's  60-plus  population,  with 
the  federal  government  imderwrlting  the 
cost  on  a  90:10  matching  formula  with  the 
states. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ©"NinxL) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  this  week,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness In  his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  D0  PoNT)  and  to  revise  imd 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNZY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  30  mllutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridgb)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  tjielr  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  Matstjnaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fm.T0N,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiTRPHY  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jfeb- 
ruai-y  28. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DD  PoNT),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  five  insttmces. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Cohen  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRECKiNRmGE)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  TEAGtJE  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CxTLvvK  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Benitez. 

Mr.  PtJLTON. 

Mr.  HAMtt-roN. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vandc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sttjdds. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  BxTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Ashley. 


Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 


SENATE   BILL   AND  <X)NCtJRRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  foUowing  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  In  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  Ccn.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  supply  of  wheat  for  domestic  con- 
sumption during  the  remainder  of  the  1973- 
74  marketing  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  February  25. 1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJR.  10203.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Oeneral, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unltad 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  tiie 
74th  Notional  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stetes.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-224  ( H.  Doc.  No.  93-222 ) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting'  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  program  known  as  Project  Head- 
start  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to 
aid  disadvantaged  preschool  children  in  order 
to  enable  such  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inteirlar  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  AMistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  1973 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  pursuant  to  the  Water  R«- 
soiutes  Research  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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1944.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  for  a  loan  from  the 
Oertng  Irrigation  District,  Oerlng,  Nebr., 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Ailalrs. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
during  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  89-755;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  coordination 
of  acquisition  and  analysis  of  energy  Infor- 
mation, to  provide  for  acquisition  of  accu- 
rate, timely  energy  information  necessary  of 
the  formulation  of  public  policy,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  6  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  to  permit,  under  appropriate  con- 
trols, the  sale  In  the  Canal  Zone  of  lottery 
tickets  Issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

RxcxivED  From  the  Comptroixkb  Gitntrai, 

1948.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  managing 
nonexpendable  end-item  equipment  In  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  HH.  11143.  A  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-808) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.         

Mr.  HOUFEELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  House  Joint  Resolution  905. 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  filing  date  of 
the  1974  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
(Bept.  No.  93-809).  Referred  to  the  House 
Oalendar. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  AifaliB. 
RA.  12341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Servloe  Bulldlnga  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  sale 
of  a  property  In  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-810). 
Etaferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HoujM  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HR.  13406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
loe Buildings  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
(Rept  No.  93-811).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  dn  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJt.  13400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  State  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1978  to  authorise  additional  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-813). 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
Hotiae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Oom'erence  report  on  8.  880;  (Kept.  No.  93- 
813) .  Ordered  te  be  printed. 

Mr.  MUBFHT  of  ZUlnata:   Committee  on 


Rules.  House  Resolution  929.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  'BR.  8063. 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus a  Voter  Registration  Administration  for 
the  pvupose  of  administering  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  through  the  Postal  Service. 
(Rept.  No.  93-814).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California) : 

HJl.  13030.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  Act  of  1933  to 
authorize  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  structure  of  certain 
corporations  and  other  firms  engaged  in 
petroleum  refining;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 

H.R.  13031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate,  in  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 
aUowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  intangi- 
ble drUllng  and  development  costs  and  to 
reduce  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowed  with 
respect  to  the  Income  derived  from  any  such 
well;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNTNa: 

HJl.  13032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

States    Code,   to  provide   severance  pay  for 

regular  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 

Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 

McClory)  : 

HJl.  13033.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  use  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost 
or  stolen  transportation  tickets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

HJa.  13034.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  tempor- 
ary period  the  exportation  of  ferrous  scrap, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  QRASSO: 

HJl.  13035.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January  1, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  13036.  A  bill  to  establish  Identification 
and  reporting  procedures  to  determine  the 
existence  and  causes  of  shortages  of  products 
in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJt.  13037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1301 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  by  creating  a  pre- 
svunptlon  that  a  person  who  voluntarily 
agrees  to  travel  with  another  to  a  partlc\ilar 
destination,  but  does  not  arrive  at  such  des- 
tination after  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
is  inveigled  or  decoyed,  within  the  meanmg 
of  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  13038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  clvUlan  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  to  prevent  xinwarranted  governmental 
Invasions  of  their  prlvaoy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commltt«e  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KTR06: 

HJt.  13039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  A  national  advisory  commlsalon  to 
develop  a  natonal  plan  for  ttie  control  of  epi- 


lepsy and  its  consequences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13040.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
smoking  aboard  certain  aircraft  opreating  in 
air  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJt.  13041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  (to  provide  that  an  area  Is^leem- 
ed  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  for 
purposes  of  such  title  If  such  area  has  a  rate 
of  unemployment  of  at  least  6  percentimi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  13042.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  Energy  Conservation  and  Conserva- 
tion Requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Doia- 

NICK  V.  DaIOXLS,  Mrs.  SCHSOZOER,  Mr. 

RiKGt£,  and  Mr.  MoakIiEt)  : 

HJt.  13043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  to  individual  taxpayers  on 
the  calendar  year  basis  who  tile  their  returns 
before  March  1  if  the  refund  check  Is  not 
mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the  return 
Is  iiled,  and  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  give  certain  Information  when 
making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  13044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 

HJt.  13045.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  in  certain 
circumstances  the  death  penalty  for  kidnap- 
ping, and  to  establish  a  rebuttable  presvmip- 
tlon  with  respect  to  certain  unexplained  dis- 
appearances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SARASIN: 

HJt.  13046.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Daf;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJt.  13047.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  90  percentiim  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  period  beginning  April  1,  1974,  and  end- 
ing March  31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

HJt.  13048.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,200 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer (including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  ad- 
ditional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.BAFALIS: 

HJt.  13049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
impose  i>enaltles  on  the  acceptance  of  a 
benefit  extorted  through  kidnaping  and  on 
assisting  in  the  distribution  of  such  a  bene- 
fit; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KTTrBgRO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PiSH) : 

H.R.  13050.  A  bill  to  Clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  exclude  and  deport  aliens  for  fraudulent 
entry:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

HJt.  13061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  partiolpation  in  expenses 
Incurred  in  providing  benefits  to  TTiiHana, 
Aleuts,  Native  Hawalians,  and  other  aborig- 
inal persons,  under  certain  State  public  as- 
sistance programs  established  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BXE8: 

HJt.  18053.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  num- 
ber on  a  person's  American  passport  and  hli 
social  security  account  number  ih%p  be  the 
same;  to  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BOOERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stagokbs,  Mr.  Sattkbtiklo.  Mr.  Ktbob, 
Mr.  PsxTXB,  Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr. 
Roy,  Mr.  Nklsen,  Mr.  Cabteb.  itx. 
Hastikgs,     Mr.     Heinz,     and     Mr. 

HtTDNTTT)  : 

HJt.  13053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  National 
Cancer  program  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  prc^am  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Peimsylvania  (for 
himself   and   Mr.   MoClort)  : 

HJt.  13054.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  in  the  youth  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJt.  13055.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RosTEantowBKi.  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

HJt.  13066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  Income 
averaging  in  the  event  of  downward  fluctua- 
tions in  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTP: 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  in  support 
of  continued  undUuted  U.S.  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  917.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1974,  as 
"Bataan-Corregidor  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  437.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  imprisonment  In  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  asylum  aboard  a  VS.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  ^ 

ByMr.  DU  PONT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  438.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  vocational  and  oai«er  stu- 
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dent   organizations;    to  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  439.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  American  Song  Festival  as 
an  Important  addition  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  United  States  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  songwriters  of  the  world;  to  the  Com- 
mittee, on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL : 

H.  Res.  919.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendatloxis  of  the  President  with  the 
respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  certain  Federal 
officials  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  80, 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  920.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  H.  Res.  19;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.   aUNTER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Lehman,    Mr.    Madden,   Mr.    Stoxe. 
Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Sisk,    and    Mr. 
Qatdos) : 
H.  Res.  921.  Resolution    creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  role  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
In  contributing  to  the  current  energy  crisis- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.  Res.  922.  Resolution  disapproving  oon- 
gressional  pay  raises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HATS: 
H.  Res.  923.  Resolution  providing  additional 
compensation  for  services  performed  by  cer- 
tain employees  In  the  House  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HBCHLKR  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  924.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  80,  1975-  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Servloe. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Res.  935.  Resolution  dteapprovlng  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1976;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
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H.  Res.  926.  Resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  H.  Res.  807;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
H.  Res.  927.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  Congreai 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  appendix 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.   Bxnghaic, 
Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Cleveuind,    Mrs. 
CoujBfs  of  lUlnoU,  Mr.  Peppd,  Mr. 
Fascell,     Mr.     Frenzel,     and     Mr. 
Dices)  : 
H.  Res.  928.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memoriala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

368.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  ratifying  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclajy. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  energy 
crisis  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxti 

Mr.  REES  introduced  a  bill  (HJt.  13057) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  and  Susan  Soil;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  wm. 

894  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Maui  County  Council.  HawaU,  relative 
to  toe  preservation  as  a  National  Historic  Site 
of  the  Kalaupapa  Settlement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalri. 


OOONTZ    FIRE    COMPANY    HONORS 
50-YEAR  VETERAN 

HON.  RICHARdT  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 
Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  like 
an  states,  Pennsylvania  Is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  Its  force  of  volunteer  fire- 
men. There  are  some  245  volunteer  Are 
departments  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ap- 
proximately 168.000  of  the  State's  170.500 
nremen  are  volimteers. 

nhS^"  v'  ^°^  volunteers.  John  Ootts- 
chalk^  has  served  the  Ogonts!  Hre  De- 
partment in  Cheltenham  Township  for 
mJ!^^"'  having  joined  it  on  hia  17th 
S^day  hi  1924.  He  wffl  be  honors  at  a 
Jj!^9f  2  banquet  as  the  first  meiSer  of 
"le  Ogontz  Department  to  complete  50 
years  of  continuous,  active  service. 

Mr. Resident.  I  Join  with  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  Ogontz  Fire  Company  in  wlsh- 
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Ing  Jolm  Gottschalk  congratulations  on 
his  half  a  century  of  dedicated  public 
service,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  article  de- 
scribing his  career  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Vox  Company  Will  Hono«  SO-YEAa,  Deaf 

Vktbkans 

(By  Judy  Tucker) 

If  John  tJottschalk  couldn't  read  lios  he 
would  not  have  found  out  about^e  K' 
^  about  the  watch  that  wlU  be  presented  to 
him  next  month  by  the  Ogontz  Volunteer 
Fire  company.  Cheltenham  townahft) 

Gottschalk  Just  happened  to  be  looking 
when  some  of  the  flrehouse  cr»w  were  dla^ 
cussing  plans  to  honor  ktan  for  bis  60  yean 
or  active  service. 

Oottechalk.  87,  doMnt  mmii  to  mind  that 

^tl^^^  ■^"«»-  =•  «•  "J°^  «- 

Born    deaf.    aotta<fluak    attended    spMlal 

schools  so  he  could  learn  to  re«I  lips  and  to 


make  the  guttural  sounds  which  his  close 

„^^f*  ^  interview  last  week.  Gottschalk 
used  sounds  and  motions  to  ten  the  sto^ 
his  Ore  company  service  to  his  wife 

^,^t*»!f  «•"  repeated  it  to  a' reporter. 
.»„  K  ^®  **™*  ^^  *"  fi^'e  years  old  he 
says  he  wanted  to  be  a  fireman  "  Mrs  ^tS! 

^r,.fi*^  "^  '*"^''  wi^lef^-^^ 
^  ^^Z  ^^°^'>"  were  au  flrementhere 
'^^i.l^*^   ^®™  Officers  and  one  of  them  was 
Cheltenham  Township  fire  marshal " 

of^fl^"^*'^''  "***  ^*'  'romen's  kuxUiary 
m„^  ^  company  had  been  founded  by  hw 
mother-in-law  and  the  Are  tralnlM^  «nU? 

^^r>,V^^  ^JT'^  i'arkway.  m^SmTem-' 
ory  of  hu  brother  William. 

loSf  »i°^.  °?**«:»^alk's   iTth   birthday,  la 

Vim^\^^^^  Railroad  overpaai.  At  tt*t 
ttoe  however,  no  one  under  STage  of  31 
could  serve  as  a  fire  fighter.  So  Golts^aUt 
had  to  Mjtlsfy  himself  with  the  chWoH 
Junior  fireman"-pollshing  the  t^  .? 
the  flrehouse  and  working  as  a  "runn^^-  «r 
message  carrier.  runner,    or 

he^n  ^^^"^  birthday,  however,  ha  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Ogoot.  Com- 
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ptaxj.  r*ckin<  up  hundzvda  of  hours  e«ch 
year  at  flirea.  in  tnlnlng  HoloDs  uid  Just  by 
doing  chores  around  the  ilrehouM. 

Jack  Waahlngton,  Ogonta  fire  chief,  calls 
Oottschalk  "a  remarkable  man  ...  a  reaUy 
great  person." 

"W«  DOH'T  CAXaT  Hm" 

"With  hla  handicap,  he  can't  get  right  Into 
a  hasardous  situation  because  all  of  our  com- 
mands are  verbal,"  Washington  said.  "But 
there  are  so  many  things  that  John  does  ef- 
flclenUy  on  the  fire  ground  (at  the  scene  of  a 
flie).  He  can  drag  hose,  set  up  Ughts  and 
service  the  equipment." 

Washington  said  that  Oottschalk  has 
taught  every  member  of  the  fire  company  the 
art  of  recoupUng  hoee.  . 

"Tou  see,  we  dont  Just  carry  him  along. 
the  chief  said.  "He  U  an  active,  contributing 
member  of  the  company  .  .  .  and  really  U 
looked  up  to  at  the  firehouse." 

Washington  Uvea  dlrecUy  across  Rock  lane 
from  Oottschalk.  Whenever  the  chief  leaves 
his  house  at  night  to  go  to  a  lire,  the  red, 
fi«^viing  ughte  on  hU  car  alert  Oottschalk 
to  get  to  the  firehouse. 

Brnx  wouUKo 

Daytime  fires  are  no  problem. 

Oottacbalk— now  retired  from  his  Job  as  a 
wire  plater — works  as  a  handyman  at  a  res- 
taurant next  door  to  the  firehouse.  When  the 
Blren  sounds  during  working  hours.  Ootts- 
chalk's  boss  gives  him  a  signal  and  permis- 
sion to  leave.  ,„ 

On  March  3  the  Ogonts  Fbe  Company  wUl 
hold  Its  sad  annual  banquet.  Oottschalk  will 
be  honored  that  night  as  the  first  member  to 
complete  60  years  of  continuous,  active 
service. 


URBAN  ENVIRONMENTAL.  CENTER 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

Ot  NXW   TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  WAI^H.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond year  In  aaocession,  the  XJB.  Forest 
Service  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Agri- 
culture Dei>artment  for  Inclusion  In  this 
year's  budget  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  research  unit  on  the  campus  of 
the  State  university  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Environmental  Science  and  For- 
estry at  Syracuse  University.  For  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row.  the  project  was  not 
Included  In  the  Department's  budget 
submission  to  the  Congress. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  project  and  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  added  to  the  budget  at 
the  congressional  level.  What  follows  is 
a  summary  of  the  program  and  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it  and  ask 
for  their  support. 

Every  State  in  the  Nation,  particularly 
throughout  megalopolis,  is  currently  in- 
volved in  an  envlronment-eiergy  crisis — 
caused  mainly  because  much  of  the  in- 
formation needed  to  apply  ecological  cri- 
teria in  land  use  policies  is  lacking.  The 
maintenance  and  protection  of  environ- 
mental quality — while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  energy  crisis — has  become  a 
firm  national  commitment  and  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  institutions  and  values. 

At  the  same  time,  man's  misuse  of  for- 
est and  water  resources  throughout 
megalopolis  has  caused  a  regional  ka- 
leidoscope of  conditions  that  are  so  lack- 
ing in  concern  for  the  basic  underlying 
needs  of  society  for  ecological  support 
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systena  as  to  make  Ituad  use  planning  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

The  idea  that  unlimited,  uncontrolled 
growth  is  good  is  no  longer  an  unques- 
tioned dogma.  Indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary, communities  across  the  land  are 
alarmed  by  pollution,  congestion,  ugli- 
ness, sprawl,  decaying  neighborhoods, 
and  a  shortage  of  energy.  Many  aspects 
of  the  problems  are  tied  inexorably  to 
the  destruction  of  open  space,  forest 
conditions,  and  water  resources  that  are 
required  for  community  enhancement 
and  life  support  systems. 

Some  communities  are  attacking  these 
problems.  Vermont  now  strictly  regu- 
lates development  d  mountainsides. 
Delaware  has  outlawed  heavy  industry 
along  her  coasts.  Florida  has  adopted  a 
tough  land-use  bill.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Colorado,  and  a  dozen 
other  States  are  considering  moves 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
denoimced  as  un-American. 

The  Califomi8  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  th».  State's  Environmental 
Quality  Act  ai>plies  to  licensing  activities 
as  well  as  State  projects.  This  interpre- 
tation, which  follows  the  expUcit  Intent 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  had  a  drastic  positive  impact  on 
California  building  permit  practices. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  must  begin  to 
look  at  the  use  of  open  space  and  forest 
resources — that  siuround  and  Interlock 
our  metropolitan  centers — from  a  very 
long-range  point  of  view.  Hiat  means 
not  decades  but  generations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  city  fathers  of  Los  Angeles 
would  never  have  torn  up  their  com- 
muter rail  lines  back  In  the  1920'8  if  they 
had  anticipated  the  air  pollution  and 
energy  crisis  consequences  of  relying  al- 
most entirely  on  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  Nor,  it  New 
Jersey  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would 
they  probably  convert  so  much  priceless 
farm  land  into  tract  housing  and  shop- 
ping centers,  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
valuable  watershed  resources  needed  for 
metropolitan  man's  survival. 

Some  of  our  society  tends  to  see  many 
such  decisions  that  eventually  destroy 
our  air,  water,  soil,  flora  and  fauna,  as 
ill  considered  choices.  Irj  reality,  how- 
ever, the  detrimental  changes  we  see  in 
our  natural  forest  and  water  envircoi- 
ments  around  our  cities  were  not  per- 
petuated, by  unwise  men;  these  changes 
were  set  in  motion  by  decisionmakers 
who  simply  did  not  have  the  knowledge 
and  facts  necessary  to  calculate  the  long- 
r^nge  Impact  of  their  policies. 

Bkore  ecological  criteria  can  be  ap- 
plied in  forest  land-use  policies,  a  major 
Forest  Service  research  effort  is  needed 
in  at  least  three  Interrelated  problem 
areas.  First,  ecological  baseline  infor- 
mation through  biological  research  is 
needed  to  insure  adequate  understanding 
of  the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to 
the  soil,  water,  and  forest  vegetation. 
Second,  systems  analysis  research  needs 
to  measure  the  impact  of  present  and  fu- 
tijre  technology  and  social  systems — and 
to  forecast  the  conseqences  of  these  sys- 
tems on  the  ecological  baseline  data.  Fi- 
nally, multidlst^plinary  teams  of  political 
scientists,  biologists,  and  systems  ana- 
lysts must  synthesize   the  information 
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gathered  in  the  first  two  phases  and  sug- 
gest or  documoit  imaginative  courses  of 
action  that  will  insure  the  ecological  in- 
tegrity of  those  forest  envircHiments 
within  and  surroimding  metropolitan  re- 
gions of  the  Northeast  that  are  required 
for  man's  ultimate  survival. 

As  part  of  Its  Pinchot  Institute  pro- 
gram, the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  U.B.  Forest  Service 
plans  to  establish  a  research  project  at 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  these  complex  prob- 
lems. The  first  stage  of  this  research  ef- 
fort will  require  $425,000  in  fiscal  year 
1975  and  the  second  stage  an  additional 
$425,000  in  fiscal  year  1976. 


INCREASED  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 


Hon.  Yvonne  BraUiwaite  Borke 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  concerned  that  our  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  receive  the  fair  break 
they  need  to  reenter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Jobs  are  hard  enough  to 
find  in  1974.  but  is  especially  difficult  for 
veterans  who  must  compete  with  civilians 
who  have  already  established  themselves 
in  the  work  force. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  this  lost  time, 
veterans  must  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  receive  a  good  education  or  useful  vo- 
cational training.  But  because  of  splral- 
Ing  inflation  and  skyrocketing  tuitions, 
today's  veterans  often  cannot  sifford  to 
undertake  the  educational  training  they 
need  to  lead  productive  and  satisfying 
lives.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  living  has  prevented  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  from  receiving  the  same 
break  that  we  provided  the  returning 
World  War  n  veteran.  Moreover,  with- 
out remedial  action,  it  is  clear  that  the 
present-day  veteran  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  slipping  even  further  behind 
in  the  way  of  benefits. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  recent  action  of  the  Congress  in  ex- 
tending and  Increasing  the  educational 
and  training  allowances  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans imder  the  GI  bin. 

On  February  19  of  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  5-year  $2.1  billion  program 
which  would  Increase  the  allowances  and 
extend  the  eligibility  period  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  Specifically,  this  program 
would  increase  educational  and  training 
benefits  by  13.6  percent  and  extend  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  benefits  from  the 
present  8  years  following  discharge  to 
10  years. 

These  increases,  which  are  needed  Just 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflation,  are  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  meager  8  percent 
Increase  recommended  by  President 
Nixon  In  the  state  of  the  Union  address. 
I  believe  that  the  increase  in  veterans 
benefits^  ttiust.  reflect  the  dramatic  rise 
in  the  coat  of  living  and  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation. The  President's .  program  does 
not  do  this.  The  recent  8K;tton  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives  goes  a  long  way 
in  meeting  this  goal. 

It  is  also  important  that  today's  vet- 
erans be  given  more  flexibility  to  choose 
the  educational  programs  that  suit  their 
particular  needs.  The  number  of  years 
that  a  veteran  is  eligible  for  benefits  is 
a  prime  ingredient  in  fsishioning  one's 
educational  program.  Where  a  single 
veteran  may  be  able  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation in  4  years,  one  with  heavy  family 
responsibilities  may  take  several  years. 
While  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  these  time  re- 
quirements entirely,  the  extension  of  the 
eligibility  period  by  2  years  under  the 
House-passed  bill  is  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation. 
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COLORAJDO   SCHOOL  OF  MINES 
CENTENNIAL 


HALL   BARTLETT    AND   "JONATHAN 
LIVINGSTON  SEAGULL" 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
of  imrest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  remarkable  motion  picture 
and  the  man  responsible  for  bringing  it 
to  the  screen.  The  film  is  "Jonathan  Liv- 
ingston Seagull,"  and  the  producer- 
director  is  the  distinguished  filmmaker 
Hall  Bartlett.  The  inspirational  theme  of 
the  Richard  Bach  book,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  literary  suc- 
cesses in  modern  times,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  screen  by  Mr.  Bartlett  with 
the  dedicated  care  of  a  man  who  hsus 
already  received  many  honors  for  mak- 
ing films  of  the  highest  quality.  This  was 
not  a  typical  Hollywood  production  in 
which  a  bestseller  was  developed  into  a 
film  project  primarily  for  financial  re- 
ward. Mr.  Bartlett  read  the  book  while 
it  was  still  relatively  imknown,  and  from 
that  day  forward  he  had  but  one  mission 
in  life,  to  bring  it  to  the  screen.  Many  of 
his  peers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
philosophical  content  of  the  book  was  so 
delicate  that  it  could  not  be  made  into  a 
film. 

Bartlett  undertook  the  chaUenge,  de- 
veloping photographic  techniques  that 
liad  never  been  used  before  to  bring  the 
majestic  sweep  of  the  story  to  the  screen 
intact.  Instead  of  calling  upon  the  major 
studios  for  financing,  he  risked  his  own 
money  to  the  point  of  mortgaging  his 
home  to  complete  the  film  and  retain 
artistic  control.  The  critical  acclaim 
awarded  the  film  by  many  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  critics  proves  that  iiis  faith  was 
justified. 

In  this  period  of  our  history  when  so 
much  emphasis  is  being  focused  on  the 
negative  aspects  of  life,  it  Is,  indeed,  grat- 
ifying to  see  an  artist  step  forward  with 
an  inspirational  work  that  Is  uplifting  to 
man.  This  film,  distributed  by  Para- 
mount Pictures,  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  great  motion  picture  classics  that 
mH  be  viewed  by  generations  to  come. 
It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  salute 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  film,  "Jonathan  Liv- 
ingston Seagull." 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  9,  1974,  I  was  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  centennial  convocation  at  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  This  institu- 
tion, wliich  has  a  worldwide  reputation 
for  academic  excellence  in  mining  and 
mineral  technology,  will  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  as  we  .search  for 
new  sources  of  energy.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  president.  Dr.  Guy  McBride. 
the  School  of  Mines  Is  prepared  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  the  public,  and  I  know 
its  second  100  years  will  be  as  produc- 
tive as  the  first  100  liave  been. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  centennial 
convocation  was  Mr.  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  th^  Board  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  Mr.  Rockefeller  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  challenges  facing 
our  country  with  respect  to  energy  in  a 
concise,  straightforward  fashion.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  my  colleagues  would  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  peruse  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  remarks.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Living  in  an  Enebcy-Scarce  World 
(Address   by   David   RockefeUer) 

I'm  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  today's  Convocation.  From  the 
Impressive  roster  of  guests  who  have  been 
with  you  these  past  two  days.  I  can  see  that 
you've  had  a  most  interesting  and  produc- 
tive experience — as  well  as  a  lot  of  stiff  com- 
petition for  any  speaker  to  follow. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  special  excitement 
In  being  part  of  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  The  School  of  Mines — an  Institu- 
tion renowned  throughout  the  world  as  a 
center  of  learning  for  mining  and  mineral 
technology 

In  my  own  case.  I  also  have  to  admit  to 
a  certain  layman's  sense  of  awe  on  the  occa- 
sion. Being  trained  myself  In  economics.  I 
particularly  value  a  chance  to  associate  with 
experts  noted  for  their  practical  accom- 
plishments. As  you  may  know,  It  has  been 
said  by  some  that  one  oould  stretch  out  all 
the  world  economists  end-to-end  and  never 
reach  a  conclusion! 

Although  I  would  hesitate  to  pass  so  harsh 
a  Judgment  on  my  fellows  in  the  economics 
profession,  nevertheless,  viewing  the  many 
serious  problems  we  face,  there  Is  one  con- 
clusion that  all  of  us.  Including  economists, 
can  reach :  namely.  It  Is  clear  that  the  world 
wUl  be  Increasingly  reliant  in  the  years  ahead 
on  engineers  as  creators  of  technology.  As 
we  And  ourselves  living  more  and  more  In  a 
world  which  Is  running  short  of  energy  and 
other  natural  resources,  we  have  to  be  guided 
to  a  far  greater  degree  by  expert  advice  on 
both  the  limits  and  the  potential  of  tech- 
nological Innovation. 

B4any  have  long  sought  to  bring  concern 
with  our  dwindling  resources  closer  to  the 
American  oonsclouaness,  though  their  audi- 
ences have  been  very  smaU  In  number  and 
reluctant  to  respond.  It  was  some  40  years 
ago  that  humorist  WUl  Rogers  was  remind- 
ing the  nation  that,  while  the  pioneer  was 
usually  thought  of  as  a  hero,  he  could  also 
be  seen  as  a  man  who  cut  down  a  tree  and 
never  planted  one.  and  who  plowed  under 
grass  that  perhaps  should  have  been  left 
undisturbed. 

From  long  before  Rogers'  time,  we  have 
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had  a  history  of  often  wasteful  and  short- 
sighted consumption  of  our  resources  and  a 
misdirection  of  the  benefits  of  technology. 

Since  we've  done  precious  little  about  eith- 
er, the  energy  crisis  may  prove  to  be  a  bless- 
ing In  disguise— though,  as  one  commenta- 
tor has  noted,  a  blessing  that  is  exceedingly 
well  disguised. 

Americans  are  finally  realizing  that  our 
prosperity  and  our  life-style  depend  on 
energy  and  other  resources  which  have  limits, 
and  on  technologies  which  are  not  magical 
but  also  have  limits  and  require  vast  invest- 
ments. Now,  perhaps  at  long  last,  the  nation 
wUl  be  prepared  to  take  the  very  difficult 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  any  real  solution 
to  the  problem  of  both  short-  and  long-range 
resource  shortages.  Today  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  discussion  of  the  shortage  of  energy, 
although  shortages  In  other  natural  re- 
sources are  also  very  acute. 

In  approaching  the  energy  crisis.  I  believe 
there  are  at  least  three  critical  steps  we  must 
take. 

First,  we  must  sharply  curtail  over  the  next 
several  years  the  growth  of  our  energy  usage 
and  focus  energy  aUocatlons  on  those  areas 
most  critical  for  the  country's  overall  econ- 
omy. 

Second,  we  must  stress  much  more  than 
we  have  In  the  past,  self-sufficiency  In  meet- 
ing long-term  energy  needs.  Toward  this  end, 
we  must  devise  better  ways  to  make  vitally 
needed  capital  available  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  to  evaluate  realistically 
the  trade-offs  between  our  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental priorities. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that,  while  self- 
sufflclency  In  energy,  as  in  anything  else, 
gives  one  a  sense  of  Independence  and  se- 
curity, the  energy  problem  is  a  global  one 
which  wUl  demand  global,  and  not  parochial, 
solutions.  Thus,  we  must  cooperate  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  In  finding  more 
universal  answers. 

On  the  first  point,  we  already  know  that 
the  oU  embargo  and  price  rises  by  the  oil- 
producing  nations  have  taken  a  consider- 
able toll.  We  at  Chase  project  a  period  of 
economic  recession  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  large 
part  directly  attributable  to  the  Impact  of 
the  embargo. 

The  embargo,  however,  was  only  a  worsen- 
ing factor  in  an  already  bad  situation.  For 
some  time  now,  we  have  been  moving  toward 
a  serious  strain  on  our  energy  capacity,  as 
consumption  has  continued  to  Increase 
rapidly  while  our  major  domestic  supplies, 
for  various  reasons,  have  not  kept  pace. 

For  example,  at  a  time  when  domestic  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  have  been  steadUy 
dwindling,  the  artificially  low,  government- 
controlled  price  of  gas  In  the  United  States 
has  discouraged  new  investment  by  the  In- 
dustry to  find  new  gas  and  oU  sources. 

By  the  same  token,  very  little  xiew  oQ 
refining  capacity  has  been  added  lu  the  past 
several  years,  in  part  due  to  the  uuwlUlng- 
ness  of  States  and  regions  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  new  refineries  because  of  en- 
vironmental concerns  as  well  as  uncertainties 
surrounding  new  auto  pollution  control 
standards,  and  in  part  due  to  the  delay  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline  which  reduced  the  rate 
of  growth  in  domestic  production. 

Furthermore,  environmental  concerns  and 
community  opposition  have  both  blocked 
the  building  of  new  nuclear  energy  faculties 
and  encouraged  the  us*  of  gas  as  a  replace- 
ment for  coal  as  a  fuel. 

For  all  these  reasons,  our  domestic  gen- 
eration of  energy,  coupled  with  expected  Im- 
ports, Is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  growing,  high  employment  economy 
through  1974,  1975.  and  1976.  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  Mideast  oil  Imports! 

The  present  system  of  allocation  and 
voluntary  conservation  measures  so  far 
adopted  by  the  Administration  may  be 
enough  to  get  us  through  the  period  of  the 
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embargo's  immediate  effects  and  the  normal 
high  energy  demands  of  winter.  In  addition, 
sharply  higher  gasoline  prices  will  put  mod- 
erate downward  pressure  on  demand  and 
accelerate  changes  such  as  the  already  no- 
ticeable shift  to  smaller  cars. 

All  these  factors,  however,  will  not  pro- 
duce miracles.  In  the  months  ahead,  we  will 
have  to  bite  the  bullet  a  good  deal  harder 
than  we  are  at  preaent. 

To  protect  the  base  of  our  economy,  we 
must  further  reduce  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
consumption  drastically  and  direct  that  en- 
ergy to  the  most  essential  vises.  This  may 
even  require  rationing  as  the  only  effective — 
and  fair — means  of  achieving  the  change.  It 
la  Important  to  note,  though,  that  In  order 
to  avoid  a  major  adverse  effect  of  the  oil 
embargo  on  Industry,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  private  use  of  automobiles  by 
25-30%.  However,  anything  over  a  16%  re- 
duction woiUd  severely  Impair  people's  abil- 
ity to  get  to  work  and  shop.  Thus  cutting 
back  car  usage  enough  to  be  really  effective 
Is  no  panacea. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major  step 
toward  living  in  an  energy-scarce  world — the 
hard  task  of  developing  new  and  expanded 
energy  resources  in  the  United  States. 

Energy  self -sufficiency  has  great  emotional 
appeal,  especially  in  view  of  the  International 
political  aspects  of  the  current  crisis.  And 
the  present  deprivation  will  doubtless  make 
it  easy  to  get  universal  agreement  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  guarantee  a  more 
aecure  source  of  domestic  energy  in  the 
longer-term.  The  queetion  of  what  should  be 
done,  however,  will  elicit  considerable 
controversy. 

I  need  not  dwell  before  this  audience  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  achieving  greater 
self-sufficiency.  With  higher  prices  of  crude 
oU.  we  may  be  able  to  develop  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  extracting  oil  and  gas  from 
coal,  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  resource. 
We  can  further  develop  nuclear  power  which 
could  conceivably  generate  up  to  35%  of 
o\ir  necessary  electricity  In  another  decade. 
We  can  leam  to  tap  our  huge  supplies  of  oil 
shale  such  as  those  here  in  Colorado.  We 
can  pursue  research  Into  more  exotic  power 
sources  such  as  solar  energy  and  the  con- 
version of  hydrogen,  though  substantial  ben- 
efits here  are  probably  for  a  more  remote 
future.  Most  Importantly,  we  can  encourage 
new  discoveries  and  Increased  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  including  greater  emphasis  on 
offshore  wells. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  immediately  ob- 
vious that  tough  choices  between  energy 
generation  and  environmental  priorities 
must  be  made.  The  effects  of  strip-mining 
for  coal,  thermal  pollution  from  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  the  risk  of  spills  from  offshore 
drilling  are  all  important  environmental  con- 
cerns. But  these  concerns,  can  also  be  viewed 
as  obstacles  to  developing  the  only  resources 
we  have  as  a  nation  to  meet  more  fully  our 
energy  needs  on  our  own. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  we 
should  or  that  we  need  to  abandon  our  na- 
tional goals  to  achieve  rigorous  environmen- 
tal standards.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  recognize  more  clearly 
than  we  have  the  coots  Involved  in  terms  of 
national  security,  vital  services,  and  Jobs.  In 
my  Judgment  we  must  avoid  sensational  slo- 
gans and  must  weigh  very  carefully  the  com- 
plex ramifications  of  the  options  available 
to  us.  We  should  strive  for  a  sensible  bal- 
ance between  our  energy  needs  and  our 
ecological  oonoems. 

Equally,  Important  as  a  factor  In  meeting 
domestic  energy  needs,  we  mtist  face  some 
tough  decisions  Involving  the  availability 
of  capital  for  the  VS.  energy  Industry. 

No  matter  what  new  sources  are  develc^ed, 
oil  will  have  to  supply  at  least  50%  of  this 
country's  vastly  Increased  energy  needs  up 
to  1986.  As  things  stand  today,  the  UJB.  will 
have  to  Import  half  Its  total  crude  oU  con- 
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sumption  by  that  year,  as  compared  with 
only  a  third  at  present.  Furthermore,  our 
greatest  reliance  will  be  on  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  supplies. 

This  not  only  has  political  implications  In- 
volving a  dependency  that  most  Americans 
£Lnd  distasteful.  If  not  unacceptable.  It  Is  also 
a  monstrous  economic  prospect.  Even  at  the 
old  prices  of  a  few  months  ago,  the  cost  of 
such  an  import  level  would  be  $35  billion 
annually,  an  Impossible  burden  on  the  UJ3. 
balance  of  payments  and,  consequently,  a 
disruption  to  orderly  world  trade  and  mone- 
tary stability.  At  the  new  prices,  the  costs 
would  be  astronomical — perhaps  prohibitive. 

However  difficult,  the  only  tenable  option 
Is  to  encourage  a  new  and  Improved  domestic 
oil  production.  Here,  the  major  challenge 
for  the  U.S.  oil  industry  will  be  finding  ways 
to  finance  the  huge  new  Investment  that 
Is  Involved. 

Economists  at  Chase  estimate  that  to  meet 
the  anticipated  consumption  of  the  years 
from  1970  to  1985,  our  domestic  petroleum 
Indiistry  will  need  some  $450  billion  In  fi- 
nancing. This  enormous  amount  can  come, 
of  course,  from  only  two  sources — Industry 
earnings  and  borrowing.  , 

III  have  more  to  say  In  a  moment  about 
borrowings,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  external  sources  of  capital  cannot  meet 
anything  like  the  entire  need.  Some  large 
portion  of  new  investment  outlays  will  have 
to  be  made  out  of  increased  industry  earn- 
ings. 

This  will  Inevitably  mean  higher  prices  for 
domestic  petroleum  products  ranging  from 
crude  oU  to  gasoline  and  derivatives.  Becaxise 
of  the  crisis,  the  entire  energy  Industry  has 
become  closely  regulated,  and  the  prices  of 
fietroleum  products  are  likely  to  remain 
strictly  controlled  by  government  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

It  will  be  up  to  Washington,  then,  to  de- 
cide, after  the  inunedlate  crisis  has  been 
"weathered,"  U  the  industry  is  to  receive 
the  needed  Inflow  of  cash  to  sustain  the 
needed  outflow  of  in  vestment . 

The  political  temptation  will  be  all  too 
great  to  give  consumers  a  supposed  "break" 
by  holding  product  prices  down.  Americans 
will  do  well  to  shun  such  "breaks,"  however, 
for  they  will  pay  dearly  for  them  In  ensuing 
years. 

Another  source  of  added  income  for  in- 
vestment that  Is  imder  public  policy  control 
would  be  increased  tax  incentives  for  oil  ex- 
ploration and  other  energy  development.  Un- 
fortunately, the  drift  of  political  sentiment 
over  recent  years — and,  indeed,  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  against  such  tax  devices  as 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The  present  pros- 
pect Is  that  the  depletion  allowance  may  be 
eliminated  altogether. 

Once  again,  perhaps  the  energy  crisis  will 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  serves  to  bring 
home  to  Americans  why  needed  tax  incen- 
tives are  not  "loopholes."  There  Is  a  clear 
and  Immediate  necessity  for  less  fantasy  and 
more  facts  In  determining  an  appropriate 
and  realistic  tax  status  for  the  oil  and  other 
energy  industries. 

Without  added  funds  from  these  and  other 
sources,  it  will  be  Impossible  to  undertake 
the  massive  research  and  development  re- 
quired for  a  greater  degree  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  any- 
thing approaching  self-sxifllclency  In  energy 
Is  a  long  way  off — probably  around  19901  Tht 
cost,  in  any  event,  would  be  enormous  and 
we  must  ask  ourselves  how  far  in  this  direc- 
tion we  reaUy  want  to  go.  Moreover,  even  If 
we  were  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  Impact  of 
energy  shortages,  shortages  on  others  would 
continue  to  have  profound  economic,  trade 
and  poUtical  ramifications  that  will  affect  us 
as  well. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  energy 
challenge  is  global,  requiring  nothing  less 
than  global  solutions.  I  would  like  to  close 
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with  a  few  of  the  directions  I  see  those  solu- 
tions taking. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  rest  of 
the  worl<K>-lncludlng  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  Japan — has  far  heavier  dependence  on 
oil  imports  than  we — and  no  chanoe  for  self- 
sufficiency.  We  must  strengthen  trilateral  ties 
among  Europe,  Japan  and  North  America  In 
an  effort  to  find  solutions  for  all  countries. 

Second,  the  development  needs  of  the  oU 
Industry  worldwide  are  increasing  even  faster 
than  our  domestic  needs.  At  Chase,  we  esti- 
mate a  global  financing  requirement  for  the 
Industry  exceeding  $1.3  trillion  for  the  period 
1970-1985!  Funding  this  requirement,  ob- 
viously, will  require  the  closest  International 
cooperation  In  a  ntmiber  of  ways. 

Third,  a  truly  global  approach  Including 
the  Communist  countries  should  enable  the 
Western  nations  to  draw  upon  important 
energy  resources  such  as  natural  gas  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  our  policy  of 
detente  and  expanded  East-West  trade. 

Finally,  when  peace  and  stability  have  been 
restored  to  the  Middle  East,  the  political 
climate  should  again  make  possible  a  clear 
view  of  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  large  oil- 
producing  nations  tuid  the  large  oil -consum- 
ing nations  in  a  fair  and  uninterrupted  mar- 
ket for  oil. 

The  single  most  Important  step  toward 
living  In  an  energy-scarce  world  Is  Insuring 
the  fair  and  responsible  allocation  of  energy 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Where  oU 
Is  concerned,  the  large  producers  and  large 
consumers  will  have  to  sit  down  together 
at  some  point  to  resolve  their  differences 
and  work  with  one  anolflier  on  the  allocation 
question,  as  well  as  on  the  development  of 
an  energy  Industry  that  will  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  all  nations. 

An  indispensable  ingredient  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  is  the  means  to  finance  vast 
new  investments  by  the  world's  energy  in- 
dustry. 

This  is  in  part  a  problem  of  marshaling 
large  amounts  of  capital  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  In  the  face  of  capital 
shortages  aggravating  a  mounting  global 
crisis  In  energy,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  for  years  serloxisly  restricted  the  flow 
of  that  most  basic  resource  to  the  points  of 
greatest  need. 

In  this  regard,  It  was  very  encouraging  to 
note  less  than  two  weeks  ago  that  the  United 
States  ended  several  major  controls  over  the 
movement  of  dollars  abroad.  Hopefully,  this 
will  be  an  enduring  step  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  capital 
funds  across  national  boundaries.  Controls 
are  a  two-way  street  and  the  demise  of  these 
American  restrictions  should  lead  to  In- 
creased foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  more  American  Investment 
abroad. 

The  highest  priority  must  be  given  to  en- 
couraging unimpeded  access  to  ci^ltal  glo- 
bally. The  U.S.  tax  system,  for  example,  can 
make  International  Investment  more  attract- 
tlve  by  eliminating  withholding  taxes  on 
Interest  and  dividends  from  foreign  invest- 
ments In  the  TSB.  This  would  stimulate  an 
inflow  of  bUlloDs  of  dollars. 

Neither  the  U-lted  States  nor  any  other 
nation  will  be  able  to  count  on  a  secure  en- 
ergy supply  over  the  long  term  without  fac- 
ing up  to  this  fundamental  challenge. 

Of  course,  a  cloeely  related  problem  Is 
where  to  find  the  huge  amoxints  of  funds 
needed.  I  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
oil  Industry  that  borrowings  would  no  doubt 
account  for  a  sizable  portion  of  the  need,  and 
this  Is  true  of  the  Industry  worldwide.  But 
where  beyond  traditional  soviroee  can  funds 
be  found? 

One  answer  Is  to  look  to  the  huge  earnings 
of  the  oil  producing  nations — which  are  grow- 
ing so  large  as  to  create  a  monetary  threat 
unless  some  creative  solution  can  be  found. 
Based  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  BMtt 
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I  believe  these  nations  can  be  persuaded  it 
Is  In  their  Interest  to  put  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  use  for  the  further  development 
of  the  world's  energy  Industry. 

They  have  an  opportunity  to  supply  much 
of  the  capital  needed  to  expand  vastly  the 
horizons  of  our  energy  technology  and  pro- 
duction over  the  coming  decades.  By  the  year 
300O.  the  world  cannot  possibly  hope  to  de- 
pend as  much  on  fossil  fuel  sources  for  Its 
energy  needs,  and  the  full-scale  development 
of  alternative  sovirces  is  one  of  the  energy 
Industry's  greatest — and  most  capital-expen- 
sive— challenges.  The  Industrial  nations 
should  welcome  the  participation  of  the  pro- 
ducing nations  In  this  gigantic  but  essential 
endeavor. 

If  an  appropriate  mechanism  were  estab- 
lished that  would  assure  the  oil  producers  of 
an  ample  return  on  a  long-term  basis.  I  think 
they  would  see  the  wisdom  of  such  an  Invest- 
ment. They  realize  that  their  oil  reserves  are 
limited  and  that  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  they  will  have  earned  from  oil  should 
be  well  placed  by  the  time  these  reserves  are 
depleted — for  otherwise  these  are  resource- 
poor  countries. 

Both  oil  producers  and  consumers  share  a 
responsibility  to  future  generations  to  assure 
a  continued  supply  of  energy  from  new 
sources.  We  are  now  dependent  for  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  on  setting  a  match  to  pre- 
cioxis  resources  that  took  millions  of  years  to 
come  into  being  and  are  consumed  in  an  In- 
stant. Surely,  we  must  all  accept  the  bur- 
den of  finding  some  replacement  for  what 
we  use. 

There  are  numerous  diplomatic  and  other 
problems  to  overcome,  but  creating  some 
kind  of  credit  pool  mechanism  that  would 
make  a  portion  of  the  oil  earnings  of  pro- 
ducing nations  available  to  energy  companies 
throughout  the  world  for  future  development 
would  constitute  a  giant  step  toward  ful- 
filling this  responsibility. 

Short-term  conservation,  building  self- 
sufficiency,  cooperating  on  globsil  aspects  of  a 
global  problem — these,  then,  are  some  of  the 
steps  toward  living  in  an  energy-scarce  world 
I  believe  we  must  be  prepared  to  take. 

They  are  by  no  means  easy,  however,  and 
will  demand  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  great 
effort  from  all  of  us — and  especially  from 
the  highly  trained  specialists  of  The  School 
of  Mines  and  their  professional  colleagues 
everywhere  In  the  world. 

Recently.  I  read  In  the  press  of  one  man 
who  has  developed  a  uniquely  imaginative 
approach  of  his  own  to  the  energy  crisis.  He's 
a  92-year-old  dentist  in  Florida  and  his  solu- 
tion la  to  stop  talking  for  four  days  a  week, 
because,  as  he  says,  "We  lose  more  energy 
through  the  mouth  than  anywhere  else!" 

With  that  admonition  in  mind.  111  simply 
close  by  saying  that,  with  regard  to  energy, 
we've  been  both  a  prodigal  and  a  lucky  na- 
tion. Our  luck,  like  our  oil,  is  now  running 
out.  Given  a  reasoned  strategy  and  serious 
determination,  however,  I  am  convtoced  we 
can  transform  the  current  crisis  into  a  real 
opportunity  for  national  growth  and  Inter- 
national cooperation. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  14 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  ICASSACHTTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  I  rose 
on  13  separate  occasioDs  to  warn  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  the  very  se- 
rious danger  that  within  our  lifetime  we 
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might  see  the  end  of  the  n.S.  commercial 
fishing  industry  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
a  great  source  of  protein.  The  reason 
for  this  serious  situation  Is  simple:  Un- 
regulated foreign  overfishing  in  our  rich 
offshore  waters  is  literally  sweeping  the 
ocean  floor  clean  of  all  forms  of  fish 
life  with  no  regard  for  size  limitations, 
spawning  females  or  conservation  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  continuation  of  any 
species.  These  vastly  superior.  Govern- 
ment-subsidized foreign  fishing  fleets  are 
literally  robbing  us  of  not  only  a  valuable 
source  of  protein  but  the  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  American  fishermen. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  designating  the 
American  lobster  a  creature  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  was  a  good  first  step  in 
reversing  this  trend.  We  can  now  give 
this  uniquely  American  shellfish  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  law — regulating  the  for- 
eign fishing  of  this  species  which  is  found 
only  in  the  waters  of  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic But  we  must  do  more. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  an  interim  200- 
mile  fish  conservation  zone  bill  which  now 
has  71  cosponsors  in  the  House.  This 
legislation  would  extend  our  legal  au- 
thority over  fishermen  to  200  miles  off 
our  shores.  It  would  not  affect  our  pres- 
ent 3 -mile  territorial  waters.  It  would 
give  us  the  chance  to  begin  regulating 
foreign  fishermen  now  while  we  still  have 
fish  left  to  protect.  If  and  when  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  reaches  some  in- 
ternational agreement  on  fisheries  juris- 
diction, this  bill  would  be  superseded.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  urgent  consideration  and  to 
contact  me  if  they  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  I  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Paul  Kemprecos  of  the 
Cape  Codder  of  Orleans,  Mass.,  entitled 
"Haddock  Headed  for  Extinction?": 

Fishing 

haddock  hkaded  fob  extinction? 

(By  Paul  Kemprecos) 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  Dr.  Robert 
Livingstone's  laboratory  Is  its  size.  It  hasn't 
any  to  speak  of.  Perhaps  12  by  12  feet 
crammed  with  book  shelves,  reports,  every 
inch  of  desk  or  counter  space  covered  with 
something  or  other,  a  microscope,  calcula- 
tor, electric  mixer,  on  the  walls  charts,  color 
photos  of  fish  reproductive  parts,  vials  con- 
taining mysterious  looking  fatty  blobs. 

And  in  the  corner  by  the  window  over- 
looking Woods  Hole  Harbor  a  contraption 
made  up  of  large  glass  containers,  plastic 
tubes,  and  strange  gadgets  all  leading  some- 
how into  an  electronic  calculator. 

Bob  Livingstone  is  a  talllsh.  pleasant  faced 
man  with  gray  hair  and  moustache.  With 
his  glasses,  navy  blue  crew  neck  sweater  and 
tan  cotton  slacks  he  looks  very  much  like  a 
marine  biologist  which,  in  fact,  he  is. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  with  the  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service.  He  Is  also  probably  the  only 
one  doing  any  sort  of  detailed  research  on 
haddock,  their  biology  and  reproduction.  He's 
been  at  It  since  1968.  That  was  shortly  after 
the  haddock,  a  species  once  so  abundant 
that  it  filled  the  nets  of  fishermen  in  search 
of  cod.  began  its  slide  Into  a  population 
decline  that  seems  to  be  heading  toward  ex- 
tinction. 

We  went  to  see  Dr.  Livingstone  with  three 
general  questions  In  mind:  what  Is  the 
status  of  the  haddock?  Have  conservation 
measures  worked?  And  what  Is  the  future 
of  the  species? 
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The  haddock  is  part  of  the  family  that 
also  Includes  cod.  pollock  and  the  hakes.  ' 
It  has  several  obvious  differences  from  the 
cod.  It  is  smaller  (a  haddock  over  30  Inches 
long  Is  rare).  And  it  has  a  smaller  mouth 
in  proportion.  The  most  distinctive  mark 
of  the  haddock  is  the  black  patch  on  Its 
shoulder  known  as  the  "devU's  thumbprint." 

Haddock  live  deeper  than  cod  and  their 
range  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  they  live  at  temperatures  from 
about  34  to  50  degrees  and  In  depths  of  less 
than  600  feet. 

Almost  all  haddock  landed  through  the 
years  have  come  from  three  areas:  the 
Orand  Banks,  the  Nova  Scotlan  shelf  and 
easterly  of  Cape  Cod.  They  spawn  in  the 
spring,  usually  in  March  or  April  off  New 
England.  A  female  may  produce  from  150,000 
to  one  million  eggs.  The  fish  matures  in 
three  years  and  can  reproduce  at  this  age. 
An  adult  haddock  will  be  about  16  to  18 
Inches  and  1^4  to  2  pounds  in  weight. 

Fishermen  know  that  the  abundance  of 
the  haddock  has  always  varied  from  year  to 
year  regardless  of  the  fishery.  The  crop  is 
dependent  on  several  variables,  the  number 
of  larvae  that  hatch,  the  number  that  sur- 
vive and  the  number  that  stays  in  the  same 
general   area. 

Haddock  was  once  less  favored  than  cod. 
But  later,  at  Chatham,  for  Instance,  haddock 
replaced  cod  as  a  major  catch  before  its  num- 
bers began  to  diminish.  Or  as  one  Chatham 
fishermen  described  the  situation:  "had- 
dock? that's  an  extinct  animal." 

Most  haddock  has  not  been  caught  with 
the  long  line  trawl  method  used  in  Chatham 
but  by  net.  Until  1960  most  haddock  fishing 
was  conducted  by  VS.  fishermen.  In  1962 
Canada  and  Russia  came  into  the  fishery. 
In  1964  these  two  countries  caught  a  quar- 
ter of  the  140  million  pounds  of  haddock 
taken  on  Georges  Bank.  In  1965  more  than 
330  million  pounds  were  taken  on  Georges 
but  this  was  because  the  foreign  fleets  ex- 
ploited a  bumper  crop. 

The  catch  that  year  may  have  dealt  the 
death  blow  to  the  haddock  fishery  and  pos- 
sibly the  haddock  as  a  species. 

Shortly  after  that  big  catch  an  interna- 
tional agreement  was  reached  on  the  slee 
of  the  mesh  of  nets  used.  Next  It  was  agreed 
to  close  off  part  of  the  haddock  spawning 
grounds  for  a  part  of  each  year.  Quotas  were 
established  as  well. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  project  started  as  the 
haddock  population  appeared  to  be  skidding 
to  an  all  time  low.  Working  with  the  help 
of  coUege  students,  he  planned  to  look  Into 
the  reproductive  biology  of  the  haddock.  He 
wanted  Information  on  its  sexual  maturity 
and  the  structure  of  spawning  patterns  as 
they  related  to  the  fishery. 

He  hoped  to  explore  the  questions  of  how 
spawning  Is  affected  by  fishing.  For  instance, 
if  fishing  reduced  the  fish  population,  did 
that  mean  that  the  growth  rate  of  the  sur- 
vivors might  change?  He  also  wanted  to 
study  the  egg  production  or  "fecundity"  of 
the  female  haddock.  The  last  detailed  m- 
formatlon  on  this  was  published  in  the  1880'b. 
Dr.  Livingstone  Is  now  ready  to  summarize 
and  publish  his  findings. 

One  of  the  problems  with  a  fish  that  layi^ 
a  million  eggs  Is  how  to  count  them.  A  mil- 
lion eggs  could  fit  mto  an  empty  nip  of  Jack 
Daniels  with  room  for  company. 

Haddock  were  caught  during  trips  on  the 
research  vessel  "Albatross  IV."  Plugs,  or  core 
samples  were  taken  from  the  ovaries  which 
are  elongated  fatty  looking  globs  several 
inches  long.  Each  plug  contamed  between 
12.000  and  65,000  eggs. 

The  plugs  are  mixed  to  separate  the  eggs 
and  whirled  in  a  container  with  water.  They 
move  along  plastic  tubes  and  past  a  photo- 
electric cell  to  be  caught  in  another  con- 
tainer. The  electric  eye  counts  the  passing 
eggrs  and  the  figure  registers  on  an  electronic 
calculator. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  said  the  haddcx:k  fishery 
is  In  serious  trouble.  In  1972  US  fishing  ves- 
sels only  brought  In  4700  metric  tons,  not 
even  maUng  the  allowable  quota  ot  5000. 
In  1964  from  the  same  area  fishing  boats 
got  67,027  tons. 

The  last  successful  spawning  of  haddock 
was  in  1963.  Some  of  those  spaw^ned  then 
are  still  providing  part  of  the  cturent  catch. 
On  its  sprmg  survey  lu  1972  the  Albatross 
found  that  39  per  cent  of  the  samples  were 
three   years   old   from   the    1969   class   year. 

"There  really  Isn't  enough  spawning  to 
really  make  a  dent  in  the  fishing,"  Dr.  Living- 
stone said.  The  fishermen  are  running  into 
a  smaller  haddock,  35  to  40  centimeters,  on 
souih  east  Georges. 

He  said  "we  may  be  getting  a  change  In 
the  growth  rate."  But  some  fl^h  are  being 
caught  before  they  have  a  chance  to  mature. 
With  the  high  price  of  haddock  fishermen 
are  bringing  In  even  the  smaller  "snapper 
schrod"  that  might  have  been  passed  up  be- 
fore 

Dr.  Livingstone  said  that  the  accelerated 
growth  rate  might  be  caused  by  a  warming 
cycle  or  it  might  be  because  the  ix>pulatlon 
has  been  reduced  so  much  that  more  food 
IS  avaUable.  It  might  be  a  way  Nature  has  of 
compensating  for  a  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion of  a  species. 

He  said  the  haddock  had  Its  real  decline  In 
the  1960'8.  The  foreign  boats  fishing  for  her- 
ring with  bottom  trawls  ran  into  the  fish  from 
that  unusually  good  class  year  of  1963.  In 
1964  and  '65  be  said  this  class  was  heavily 
overfished.  "In  those  two  years  you  had  those 
haddock  liefore  they  had  a  chance  to  mature 
.  .  .  they  were  really  overfished." 

He  said  he  didn't  think  the  conservation 
methods  have  had  very  much  of  an  effect  on 
the  fisheries.  If  they  had  been  instituted 
earlier  they  would  have,  he  said.  "I  think 
the  fishery  is  in  pretty  serious  condition  be- 
cause the  price  is  high.  ' 

He  said  a  problem  is  that  haddock  are  often 
taken  in  mixed  catches  with  other  species, 
making  control  dUBcult.  "This  Is  quite  a 
problem  when  you  talk  about  conservation." 

He  said  there  has  been  a  small  spurt  of 
fish  m  the  last  year  or  so.  It  is  probably 
from  the  1972  spawning.  He  said  some  New 
Bedford  fishermen  are  excited  over  this  In- 
crease but  the  pattern  is  that  when  the  fish 
are  caught  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years, 
the  numbers  are  so  depleted  that  the  sur- 
vivors probably  can't  contribute  much  to  the 
population  when  they  do  become  mature. 

It  would  appear  that  several  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  research.  The  had- 
dock is  maturing  earlier.  Females  taken  in 
1973  have  had  more  eggs  proportionately 
than  those  caught  lo  1972.  And  the  number 
of  haddock  Is  showing  a  small  Increase. 

There  are  still  questions  to  be  answered.  Dr. 
Livingstone  said.  How  big  an  adult  popula- 
tion to  needed  to  perpetuate  the  fishery? 
What  happens  when  cod  and  haddock  spawn 
at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  Livingstone  satd  the  "bump"  In  the 
population  is  a  good  sign  but  what  It  means 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  haddock  is 
anyone's  guess. 

Outside  of  the  establtehment  of  some  sort 
of  200  mile  limit,  Dr  Livingstone  said,  the 
only  major  help  for  the  haddock  might  be 
its  scarcltv.  nn  terms  of  the  total  amount 
of  flah  It  might  not  be  economically  feasible 
to  contmue  fishing  this  species." 


CITIZENS  SUPPORT  PRESIDENT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or    TXNNESSCE 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  PDMOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
zeedved  •  petition  from  my  district  upon 
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which  a  number  of  citizens  affixed  their 
signatures  in  support  "for  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  and  the  Presidency 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  Government" 
and  requesting  me  to  make  known  their 
views  to  this  body. 

This  request  I  am  pleased  to  grant  by 
placing  these  names  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

List  of  3[gnatubes 

Mrs.  A.  c.  WoodAU.  Oerald  Goldberg, 
MlcUe  Morris,  Terry  Johnson,  Charles  F. 
Warring,  Marjorie  L\iton,  Dorothy  B.  SUu- 
monds. 

Suzanne  Williamgan,  Katherlne  H.  Banay, 
Louis  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  Betty  A.  Bandy,  Jona- 
than Harold  Bandy,  G.  Wilson  SUnmonds, 
Geo.  W.  Chancce,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Cbance. 


SOLZHBNITSYN 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Soviet  Government  send- 
ing the  great  writer  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
sjTi  into  exile  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
Americans  regarding  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech  in  a  totalitarian  society.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  world  by  the  power 
of  his  pen  the  sufferings  of  millions  of 
people  in  forced  labor  camps.  Although 
Russia  under  the  rule  of  the  Czars  pun- 
ished its  dissidents.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
documented  that  the  punishments  under 
the  Communist  regime  in  Russia  made 
the  Czarlst  persecutions — In  style  and  in 
numbers — inslgnlflcant  by  comparison. 

Solzhenltsyn's  "One  Day  In  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovich"  provided  an  Indictment 
of  Communist  tryranny  as  well  as  the 
story  of  one  man's  heroic  spirit  in  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  one  of  the  Soviet  work 
camps.  The  columnist  James  Jackson 
Kilpatrick  wrote  an  excellent  column  on 
this  literary  figure  entitled  "Solzhenitsyn 
Shows  Force  of  Truth"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star-News  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1974.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  this 
brave  man. 

SOLZHENTTSTN    SHOWS    POBCB    OF    TEUTH 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  first  stories  last  week  on  the  arrest  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  said  that  the  Russian 
police  sent  seven  men  to  pick  him  up.  Seven 
men!  If  laughter  can  be  found  in  this  affair, 
let  us  find  laughter  here. 

Seven  men!  The  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
might  as  well  have  sent  a  battalion,  or  two 
divisions,  or  a  thousand  armored  cars.  In 
making  this  arrest,  the  many  would  have 
been  as  helpless  as  the  few. 

How  do  you  arrest  an  idea?  How  do  you  put 
truth  in  irons?  They  came  too  late  for 
Solzhenitsyn.  They  should  have  seized  him 
60  years  ago,  before  tbe  boy  learned  to  WTlte. 

The  story  speaks  at  two  levels  of  time  and 
truth.  The  first  ha?  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  century.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  man  past  and  maxi  future. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  reveal  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  communism —  the  rot- 
ten core  at  the  heart  of  the  ideology — than 
the  story  of  Solzhenitsyn  A  vast  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  written  in  recent  years  to  the 
effect  that  the  Communist  revolution  has 
"matured,"  or  "come  of  age."  Specialists  In 
Kremllnology  have  fo«nd  "cracks  In  the  Iron 
Curtain."  The  cheery  watchword  is  "detente." 
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Yet  nothing  has  chimged.  nothing  at  all. 
Communism  Is  as  fearful,  as  suspicious,  aa 
paranoid  as  it  was  in  the  bloody  day  of  Stalin. 
The  party  cannot  rule  by  region;  It  can  rule 
by  force  alone.  In  Hungary,  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, In  Poland,  on  Gorky  Street  last  week,  it 
is  always  the  same:  Dissent  Is  equated  with 
heresy,  and  public  criticism  with  darkest 
treason.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  mightiest 
army  on  earth,  the  greatest  navy  and  the 
deadliest  missiles.  And  the  Soviet  Union  is 
afraid — afraid  of  a  novelist,  afraid  of  a  man's 
ideas. 

But  the  encouraging  thing — the  part  of  the 
story  that  Ufts  tts  up — Is  that  man  endureST 
For  60  years  the  Communist  masters  have 
labored  to  put  out  the  fires  of  human  free- 
dom. They  have  made  the  press  an  Instru- 
ment of  propaganda.  They  have  herded  their 
children  Into  state  nurseries.  They  have 
purged  their  libraries  and  monopolized  the 
book  stalls.  They  have  Jammed  the  air  waves 
and  stopped  up  the  people's  ears.  They  have 
banned  travel  In  the  free  world.  They  have 
corrupted  law  and  perverted  education. 

Solzhenitsyn  is  55.  He  was  reared  In  this 
darkness,  punished  by  Imprisonment,  denied 
access  to  every  tool  that  might  sharpen  his 
inteUect.  But  the  fires  cannot  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. The  spark  never  quite  goes  out. 
It  Is  a  lesson  that  tyrants  learn  In  time: 
Something  In  the  soul  of  stubborn  man  goes 
on.  They  could  pave  Red  Square  with  granite 
blocks  and  cover  the  blocks  with  thick  con- 
crete. One  day,  in  some  distant  spring,  a  seed 
still  would  come  up. 

To  sp>eak  in  terms  of  man  or  of  mankind 
Is  to  speak  In  abstract  terms.  Survival  Is  per- 
sonal. It  manifests  Itself  in  the  one  human 
being — Joan  at  the  stake,  Luther  at  the  door, 
Patrick  Henry  In  a  schoolboiise,  Rosa  Parks 
In  an  Alabama  bus.  The  trees  of  freedom  are 
metaphorical  trees,  but  they  are  watered  In 
real  blood  and  tears.  Solzhenitsyn  Is  a  sym- 
bol: he  is  also  a  very  co\irageovis  man. 

As  for  today's  world.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
his  act  of  martyrdom  will  not  accomplish 
much.  He  has  not  loosened  so  much  as  one 
stone  in  the  monolith.  The  Russian  people 
will  not  be  roused  to  counter-revolution. 
After  a  week  or  two,  when  the  story  drops  out 
of  the  news,  detente  will  continue  as  before. 
If  Solzhenitsyn  had  been  executed  or  Impris- 
oned, the  prospect  might  be  different,  but 
the  Kremlin  masters  are  brutal,  not  stupid. 
Exile,  even  brilliant  exiles,  get  to  be  tedious 
old  men.  Banishment  was  better. 

Yet  things  will  not  be  precisely  as  before. 
Within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  story  wlU  be 
told,  and  told  again,  of  how  the  seven  came 
for  Solzhenitsyn,  and  under  the  snows  of 
Russia  the  story  wlU  sleep  like  a  single,  in- 
domitable seed. 


INCOME  TAX  REFORM  OR  TAX 
FORM  SIMPLIFICATION? 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mt.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine,  Liz  Carpenter,  who  many  of  us 
know,  called  to  my  attention  a  survey 
made  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton.  N.J.,  concerning  taxpayer 
opinion  of  the  Federal  tax  system. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  provided  me  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  survey  and  I  under- 
stand copies  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Carpenter  or  the  H  It  R  Block  Co.  which 
commissioned  Opinion  Research  Corp.  to 
do  this  piece  of  resaarch  and  whose  &d- 
dress  is  4410  Main  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64111. 

I  think  most  Members  would  be  inter- 
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ested  In  the  following  statement  that 
briefly  summarizes  the  survey: 

U.S.  Taxpayers  Opt  fob  Reform  First,  6  to  1 
PaiNcrroN,  N.J.,  February  26. — Given  a 
choice,  would  American  taxpayers  opt  for 
federal  income  tax  law  changes  aimed  first 
at  assuring  that  each  person  pays  bis  fair 
share  or  at  simplification  or  the  calculation 
of  taxes  due? 

How  does  the  public  consider  It  Is  now 
treated  by  the  Federal  government  at  tax- 
paying  tilme,  fairly?  Unfairly?  OJK.? 

These  and  other  questions  were  asked  re- 
cently of  a  representative  sample  of  2,073 
persons  age  18  and  above  In  a  nationwide 
public  opinion  survey  conducted  by  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Princeton  at  the 
assignment  of  H  &  R  Block  Inc.,  the  nation's 
leading  Income  tax  service  firm. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  survey  found  that  no 
tax  Is  popular  with  the  American  public. 
Opinions  on  the  federal  Income  tax  were 
mixed.  The  majority  of  respondents  felt  that 
present  federal  income  tax  laws  were  fair 
lo  them  personally,  but  about  the  same  num- 
ber believed  that  tax  laws  are  unfair  to  the 
"average"  taxpayer. 

Middle  Income  people  were  most  often 
named  as  paying  more  than  their  "fair  share" 
of  federal  income  tax.  The  second  ranking 
group  In  this  category  was  the  low-Income 
segment.  Last  named  were  people  In  the 
upper  Income  brackets.  Also,  In  a  direct  com- 
parison with  the  upper  Income  taxpayer,  the 
middle  income  taxpayer  was  seen  to  be  un- 
fairly treated  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
(87%)  of  the  public. 

On  the  question  of  an  overall  need  for 
reform,  more  than  75%  of  the  people  sur- 
veyed believed  that  at  least  minor  changes  In 
present  tax  laws  were  needed,  while  more 
than  50%  supported  major  revisions. 

Nearly  lb%  of  the  respondents  agreed  that 
present  tax  forms  were  "too  complicated  for 
the  average  person  to  understand."  However, 
tax  reforms  aimed  at  ensuring  fairness  rather 
than  simplification  were  favored  by  a  margin 
of  better  than  six  to  one  (79%  to  12% ) .  And, 
the  survey  indicated,  nearly  half  the  public 
believed  that  simplification  of  the  tax  process 
would  result  in  unfair  treatment  of  tax- 
payers because  differing  personal  clrcum- 
stauces  could  no  longer  be  considered. 

Not  surprisingly,  public  reaction  was  favor- 
able to  changes  In  tax  laws  which  might  re- 
duce the  amount  of  tax  paid.  The  survey 
showed  an  overwhelming  majority  (85%) 
supported  an  Increase  In  the  current  9750 
allowance  for  dependents,  and  84%  favored 
a  deduction  for  at  least  some  of  the  cost  of 
a  child's  college  education. 

.\  majority  of  persons  opposed  elimination 
of  Itemized  deductions  or  joint  returns. 
Among  those  deductions  of  which  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  currenUy  can  take  advantage, 
only  contributions  to  political  caodldatM 
were  singled  out  by  a  sizable  number  (47%) 
as  a  deduction  which  might  be  eliminated. 
The  survey  Indicated  that  even  special  tax 
provisions  benefiting  Investors  were  not  op- 
posed by  a  majority.  The  only  provisions 
opposed  by  as  many  as  a  fourth  of  the  re- 
spondents were  the  depletion  allowance 
(31%)  and  the  special  tax  treatment  for 
investors  In  commercial  real  estate  (26%). 
Reaction  to  a  proposal  for  a  flat  rate  tax 
on  total  income,  regardless  of  the  source  with 
no  exclusions  or  deductions,  was  more  favor- 
able (46%)  than  not  (80%).  However,  the 
survey  Indicated  respondents  were  fairly 
evenly  divided  in  their  opinion  of  bow  a  flat 
rate  tax  virould  affect  them  IndlvlduaUy. 
About  48%  of  the  public  believed  that  such 
a  flat  rate  system  either  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  amount  of  federal  Income  tax  pdd, 
or  would  result  In  their  paying  mofe  tax  than 
at  present.  Perhaps  that  accounts  aomewhat 
for  the  less  than  a  majority  favorable  vote. 
Aooordlng  to  the  study,  neaHy  half  the 
public  sought  proteealooal  •aaUtene*  in  «1m 
filing  of  their  1972  incom*  tax  retuma.  Of 
these,   about   half   sought   the   help   of   an 
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accountant,  and  half  the  help  of  a  firm  spe- 
cializing In  preparation  of  tax  returns. 

Of  those  who  used  professional  assistance, 
an  overwhelming  number  (93%)  Indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  work  done,  while  88% 
felt  that  the  charges  for  these  services  were 
reasonable." 

H&R  Block  Inc.,  which  commissioned  the 
survey,  Is  headquartered  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
It  has  6,500  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  is  the  nation's  largest  firm  specializing 
in  prepartlon  of  income  tax  returns. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


OF    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
man  from  my  district,  v.hose  record  of 
achievements  is  as  long  as  he  is  tall — 6 
foot  4  inches,  at  least — has  won  the  Voice 
of  Etemocracy  contest  in  Kansas.  Speak- 
ing on  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen," 
Steven  Alan  Stelnbach  of  Winfleld, 
Kans.,  delivered  a  very  challenging  mes- 
sage. He  asks  each  American  to  make  a 
personal  vow : 

...  to  stop  living  for  the  tomorrows,  and  to 
begin  living  for  today.  ...  A  today  that  wlU 
guarantee  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — for  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  future  lies  in 
the  hearts  of  her  young  people — in  their 
hopes,  in  their  dresmis,  in  their  personal 
determination  to  shape  their  own  destin- 
it-J.  Steven  Stelnbach  bolsters  my  faith  In 
youth.  We  are  going  to  see  a  new  genera- 
tion of  young  leaders  who  may  find  bet- 
ter answers  to  our  problems  than  any 
generation  to  date.  I  would  like  to  share 
Steven's  message  with  my  colleagues: 
VFW  VoiCK  or  Dkmocract — "My  Responsi- 
BnjTY  AS  a  CrrizEN" 
(By  Steven  Stelnbach) 

The  day  Is  almost  over.  A  day  I  will  never 
have  again.  Was  it  wasted?  Would  I  do  it 
different?  It  was  so  easy  to  say  Tomorrow 
and  so  hard  to  say  Today.  It  was  so  easy  to 
say  Vm  busy  and  so  hard  to  say  I'm  ready. 
It  was  so  easy  to  say  Later  and  so  hard  to 
say  Now. 

The  day  is  almost  over.  Did  I  do  justice 
to  America  today,  or  did  I  shove  America  into 
a  comer?  Would  America  shove  me  into  a 
comer?  Did  I  soak  the  resources  of  this 
country  without  regard  for  my  descendenta? 
Did  I  hoard  the  treasures  at  this  covintry 
without  regard  for  my  counterparts?  Did  I 
receive  the  bounties  of  tills  country  without 
respect  for  my  ancestors? 

1  ask  myself:  Today:  Did  I  work  for  Amer- 
ica, so  that  America  was  strengthened  and 
continued?  Did  I  speak  fc»'  America  so  that 
America  was  defended  and  promoted?  Did 
I  act  for  America,  so  that  America  was  pre- 
served and  protected?  Did  I  pray  for  America, 
so  that  America  was  guided  and  directed? 
Did  I  hope  for  America,  so  that  America  was 
remembered  and  loved? 

Or,  did  I  even  think  of  America? 

So  today  wasnt  what  It  should  have  been. 
So  I  turned  the  other  vray  as  the  sick,  the 
needy,  the  hungry,  and  the  lonely  filed  by. 
So  I  dldnt  see  the  emptiness  and  the  longing 
In  the  eyes  of  my  neighbors.  So  today  w»s 
wasted.  So  today,  I  shoved  America  Into  the 
comer. 

But  there  still  Is  tomorrow.  There  still  Is 
time.  There  stUl  is  time  to  "hind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds,  to  g6  firmly  tn  the  right,  as 
Ood  ahowB  \is  the  right."  There  stlU  la  time 
to  buUd  a  Square  Deal,  a  New  Deal,  a  Fair 
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Deal,  and  a  Great  Society.  There  stlU  Is  time. 
Time  for  me  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  of  this  great  country.  There  still  is 
time — time  to  dream  those  Impossible 
dreams — to  fight  those  unbeatable  foes — to 
right  those  tmrightable  wrongs — to  climb 
every  moiintaln — to  reach  that  unreachable 
star. 

There  is  more  to  bring  a  citizen  of  this 
country  than  loving  it;  supporting  it;  obey- 
ing it;  respecting  it:  and  defending  1*.  There 
is  serving  it.  And  doing  my  part  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  true  "American  Dream"  Is  en- 
forced: life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness for  all.  For  I  an  NOT  a  citizen  when 
I  eat  and  others  do  not;  I  am  NOT  a  citi- 
zen when  I  work  and  others  cannot;  I  am 
NOT  a  citizen  when  I  am  satisfied  and  others 
are  not;  I  am  NOT  a  citizen  when  I  have  and 
others  have  not.  Americans,  as  weU  as  Amer- 
ica, must  not  remain  In  the  corner. 

There  still  is  time,  and  there  still  Is  to- 
morrow. But  what  can  I,  as  one  and  only 
one,  what  can  I  do?  Robert  Kennedy  said. 
"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  mission  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  currents  that 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance."  The  defense  of  my 
citizenship  falls  squarely  on  my  shoulders — 
If  I  don't  serve  my  government,  and  every- 
one was  like  me,  no  one  would  serve.  And  If 
I  don't  "dream  on",  and  everyone  was  like 
me.  no  one  would  dream,  and  nothing  would 
change. 

So  as  today  blends  Into  tomorrow,  as  to- 
morrow becomes  today,  I  must  makf  one  vow 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
to  stop  living  for  the  tomorrows,  and  to  be- 
gm  living  for  today.  A  today  that  wUl  right 
the  unrlghtable  wrong.  A  today  that  will 
guarantee  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — for  everyone. 


THE       56TH       ANNR-ERSARY      OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Februarj- 16,  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  observed  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  would  like  today  to  voice  my  ad- 
miration for  the  courage  of  these  peo- 
ple and  Join  them  in  paying  tribute  ta 
that  historic  event. 

Sadly  enough,  the  only  country  where 
the  people  will  be  unable  to  commemo- 
rate this  event  vrtll  be  in  Lithuania  Itself 
because  of  the  continuing  domination 
and  oppression  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
fitting  then,  that  we  in  the  free  world 
rededlcate  ourselves  at  this  time  to  the 
continuing  stniggle  to  free  all  tne  Bal 
States  from  f«>i«lgn  domination. 

Although  the  Lithuanians  were  over- 
run by  the  Communist  forces  in  1940 
after  only  22  years  of  lndei>endence,  the 
flame  of  democracy  that  they  lit  has 
never  been  extingxilshed  by  the  ruthless 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  coo- 
tinued  to  grow  and  today  provldee  hope 
for  all  Lithuanians  that  the  day  will  sooD 
come  when  their  nation  wlU  oaee  acaln 
be  Independent. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  qilrlt  of  the  Uthtt- 
anlan  people  that  they  continue  to  rlak 
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their  lives  today  In  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. 

The  efforts  of  Lithuanian-Americans 
in  this  country  to  keep  the  cause  ot  free- 
dom alive  for  their  countrymen  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  value 
democracy. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support 
to  Mr.  Hanrahan's  resolution,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
to  seek  freedom  for  Lithiianian  seaman 
Slmas  Kudlrka.  Mr.  Kudlrka  symbolizes 
the  Lithuanian  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  paying 
tribute  to  this  struggle  than  for  Congress 
to  lend  its  full  support  to  this  resolution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UJ3.  AID  BACKS  CONTINUING  WAR 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


A  POET  HONORS  ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  luaaACHTrsxTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  weeks  we  have  all 
been  outraged  and  disappointed  by  the 
harsh  and  cruel  actions  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  literary  giants  of  our  time,  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn.  It  Is  Indeed  discour- 
aging to  see  and  watch  a  man  stripped 
of  his  citizenship  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  cut  a  man  off  from  his  national  her- 
itage simply  for  writing,  for  siO.  the  world 
to  know,  a  devastating  but  well  docu- 
mented account  of  Lenin's  and  Stalin's 
reign  of  terror — a  grim  reminder  of  how 
imfree  Soviet  society  was,  and  still  is. 

As  a  constituent  of  freedom  and  De- 
mocracy, a  poet  from  Randolph,  Mass., 
who  wishes  to  be  known  only  by  his  pen 
name,  "Tobe."  has  submitted  to  me.  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people,  the 
following  poem  in  honor  of  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn. 

The  poem  follows: 

"AUDUNDKS" 

For  you 

A  Noble's  J\ut  a  fimritng  flicker 
As  you  await  the  surer  aura 
Of  purer  purest  Being, 
Tftur  Light 

UqnidatM 

Uee 

Ukea 

Laser 
Listen: 

Witless,  conspiring 

Waves  wMsperlng        ' 

A^Alneat  the  banks 

Of  the  lapping  lamenting 

Oka  Da-Da 
Listen: 

Tou  can  hear  the  hlsMng  pula«  of  ixuman- 
Ity  unhumanltlzed 
Listen: 
Tfiel: 
IB  the  darkest 

debUlUte 

<lWtwtlnea> 

o<  ttiaOulag 
tovk  can  hear;  feel 
The  cringing  world  cringe 
Bnt  for  the  hope  of  these  word*  the  hope  of 
Th»  whole  worM 

whole  world 
Betag  out  wtigtitBA  out  waltwL  Oa-Dft 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  an  important  analytical  article 
in  the  February  25,  New  York  Times, 
American  foreign  aid  is  the  main  fimd- 
Ing  apparatus  for  the  still  on-going  war 
in  Vietnam. 

In  this  significant  inspection  of  what 
our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  accomplish- 
ing, David  K.  Shlpler  notes: 

American  military  aid  continues  to  set 
the  coiirse  of  the  war  more  than  a  year  after 
the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements 
and  the  final  withdrawal  of  American 
troops. 

American  aid  directly  supports  South  Viet- 
namese violations  and  so  breaks  the  spirit 
of  the  accords. 

American  Involvement  has  descended 
from  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a  high  plateau 
of  substantial  supfwrt,  dispatching  not  only 
huge  quantities  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, but  also  large  numbers  of  American 
citizens  who  have  become  Integral  parts 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply,  transport 
and  Intelligence  systems. 

■Rie  effect  of  this  aid  has  been  to  pro- 
vide Thieu  with  the  muscle  to  forestall 
a  political  settlement.  In  recent  months, 
the  Saigon  regime  has  annoimced  that 
it  will  not  allow  elections  called  for  im- 
der  the  Paris  Agreement  to  be  held,  while 
at  the  same  time.  Thleu  has  been  step- 
ping up  offensive  military  operations 
upon  PRG  zones. 

The  Shlpler  article  brings  together 
much  of  the  information  we  have  been 
receiving  during  recent  months  about 
the  continuing  nature  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and'  the  continuing  authoritarian 
and  repressive  regtne  in  Saigon — a 
clique  which  survives  only  because  of 
U.S.  fimding. 

Or,  in  other  words,  take  away  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Thieu  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  indeed  may  be  an  enduring  polit- 
ical and  military  solution  in  Vietnam; 
continue  that  aid  and  American  taxpay- 
ers can  expect  even  higher  fimding  of 
Thieu  and  liis  cohorts  in  the  future. 

The  article  follows : 

Vast  An)  From  Untted  States  Backs  Saigon 
rN  CoKTmTjttiG  War 
(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Feb.  1  ft— Ray  Har- 
rls  of  Ponca  City,  Okla..  has  come  l>ack  to 
Vietnam.  This  time  he  Is  not  behind  the 
machine  gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but  be- 
hind a  workbench  at  the  Blen  Hoa  air  base, 
sitting  next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
men  and  repairing  Jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  Is  a  civilian  now,  safer  and  bet- 
ter paid.  But  his  changed  role  in  the  con- 
tinuing Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  dimin- 
ished his  Importance,  for  a  27-year-old  Jet- 
engine  mechanic  he  remains  as  vital  to  the 
South  Vletnameee  mlUtary  as  he  was  in 
loea  as  a  19-year-old  beUcopter  gunner. 

He  Is  among  2,800  American  civilians  with- 
out whose  skUls  South  Vietnam's  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  would  faU  Into  disrepair. 
Smployed  by  private  companies  under  con- 
tract to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Defense,  these  men  constitute  one  facet  of 
a  vast  program,  of  American  mlUtary  aid  that 
ccnttnuea  to  set  the  cotirse  of  the  war  more 
Uum  a  year  ftft«r  tiu  •ignlng  of  the  Paris 
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peace  agreements  and  the  final  withdrawal 
of  American  troops. 

Whether  the  United  States  la  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  could  probably  be 
argued  either  way.  But  certainly  the  aid  di- 
rectly supports  South  Vietnamese  violations 
and  so  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords. 

The  umted  States,  far  from  phasing  out 
its  military  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam, 
has  descended  from  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a 
high  plateau  of  substantial  support,  dis- 
patching not  only  huge  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  bilt  also  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens  who  have  become  Inte- 
gral parts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply, 
transport  and  intelllgeace  systems. 

These  Include  not  Just  the  Vietnam-based 
mechanics  and  technicians  but  also  the  Pen- 
tagon-based generals  who  tour  airfields  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  the  "Ualson  men"  who  reportedly 
give  military  advice  from  time  to  time,  the 
civilian  Defense  Department  employees  who 
make  two-to-three-week  visits  to  provide 
highly  specialized  technical  help,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  oflBclals  who  con- 
tinue to  advise  South  Vietnam's  national 
police  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  total  budgeted  cost  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  is  $813-mllllon  in  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
for  $1.45-bllllon  next  year,  with  most  of  the 
Increase  probably  going  for  ammunition, 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  ex- 
pended at  a  high  rate. 

TBTOB   COST   EV|:N    HIGHER 

The  true  costs  of  the  military  support 
probably  rise  considerably  above  the  official 
figures.  Some  of  the  aid,  for  example,  comes 
In  through  economic  programs  that  dump 
millions  In  cash  Into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment's defense  budget.  And  other  costs — sal- 
aries of  Pentagon  technicians  who  make  spe- 
cial visits,  for  example^are  hidden  In  the 
vast  budgets  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy  and  are  not  labeled 
"Vietnam." 

These  valuable  mUltary  goods  and  services 
have  a  sharp  political  Impact.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's poUcy  of  resistance  to  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Communists.  MUitarlly, 
the  extensive  aid  haa  enabled  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offensive  at 
times,  launching  Intensive  attacks  with  ar- 
tillery and  Jet  fighters  against  Vletcong-held 
territory. 

Furthermore,  the  American-financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thleu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  agreements'  provision 
for  general  elections,  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  given  access  to  the  press,  per- 
mission DA  run  'candidates  and  freedom  to 
rally  support  openly  and  without  Interfer- 
ence from  the  police. 

VtETCONQ   MAINTAIN    PRT!:sSTmE 

Mr.  Thleu  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms.  The  Vletcong,  refusing  to 
participate  unless  the  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed, have  maintained  military  pressure 
throughout  the  country,  mostly  with  artUlery 
and  rocket  attacks  on  Government  outpoets 
and,  from  time  to  time,  with  devastating 
ground  aasaulta  against  Government-held 
positions. 

United  States  intelligence  officials  contend 
that  continuing  American  aerial  reconnais- 
sance, as  well  as  prisoner  Interrogation  and 
radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee have  sent  thousands  of  troops  and 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  artlUery  pieces  south 
la  vlolatloQ  of  the  Paris  agreements.  They 
have  also  pefurblahed  a  dozen  captured  air- 
fields ADA  buUt  a  large  network  of  roads  that 
threatened  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  two. 

Yet  in  battle  the  Communists  app>ear  more 

frugal  with  ammunition  that  the  Govem- 

•  ment  troops,  who  have  been  seen  recently  by 

Western    correspondents   spraying    artUlery 
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across  wide  areas  under  Vletcong  control  as 
If  there  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of  shells. 
This  difference  has  bolstered  the  view  of' 
some  diplomats  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  unwilling  to  Support  an  all-out  of- 
fensive now,  have  placed  limits  on  the  rate 
•f  resupply  to  Hanoi. 

Amid  the  political  stalemate  then,  the  In- 
conclusive war  continues. 

KEEPING  JETS  IN  THE  AIR 

Ray  Harris  Is  at  his  workbench  In  the  huge 
engine  shop  at  the  Blen  Hoa  air  base  Just 
north  of  Saigon.  He  works  for  General  Elec- 
tric, which  manufactvures  the  Jet  engine  that 
drives  the  Northrop  F-5  fighter,  the  main- 
stay of  Saigon's  air  force. 

He  himches  over  a  circular  fuaer  assembly, 
the  last  part  of  the  engine  before  the  after- 
burner. The  assembly  Is  Invisibly  cracked, 
and  Mr.  Harris  Is  using  a  machine  about  the 
size  of  a  dentist's  drtU  to  grind  down  the 
mental  so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americans  everywhere  In  the 
shop,  which  Is  devoted  to  repairing  and  over- 
hauling fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There 
Is  virtually  no  workroom  or  machine  or  as- 
sembly line  where  Americans  are  anything 
less  than  essential  parts  of  the  process.  Al- 
though a  few  are  training  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  work  eventually,  most  are 
simply  doing  the  work,  especially  the  highly 
technical  Jobs,  themselves. 

The  Une  where  rebuUt  Jet  engines  are 
finaUy  assembled,  for  example,  looks  more 
like  a  factory  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  a  shop  belonging  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  Eight  or  10  Americans  work  on  several 
engines,  and  not  a  Vietnamese  Is  In  sight. 

There  are  26  Vietnamese  assigned  here,  a 
technician  says  with  a  shrug,  but  he  adds,  "I 
never  see  them." 

OXJTPUT    IS    KZPT    HIGH 

Ken  Martin  of  G.E.  Is  crouching  with  an- 
other American  beside  a  Jet  engine  that  he 
has  just  assembled  himself  in  four  12-hoar 
days.  Without  the  American  technicians,  he 
says,  the  shop  could  produce  no  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  what  It  does.  Another  American, 
asked  what  would  happen  if  be  and  his  col- 
leagues puUed  out,  replied,  "This  would  turn 
Into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  self-serving  and  exaggerarted  as  these 
assessments  seem,  they  underscore  the  Icoig- 
term  mUltary  role  that  AswrtcsA  civilians 
will  have  to  play  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
to  have  continued  use  of  their  complex 
weapons. 

Without  long  training,  mechanics  m  any 
modern  air  force  probably  could  not  match 
the  skills  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  veter- 
ans lUce  Mr.  Harris  but  seasoned  experts  who 
have  been  buUdlng  and  rebviUdlng  engines 
for  years  on  bases  here  and  In  the  UiUtsd 
States. 

"Most  of  our  people — this  Is  the  only  work 
they've  ever  done,"  said  Glenn  Miller,  the 
47-year-old  G.E.  supervisor  at  the  shop.  Mr. 
MUler  has  22  year's  experience  with  the  com- 
pany, aU  on  Jet  engines. 

His  men  are  so  vital  that  they — and  those 
wcM'klng  on  helicopters  for  Lycoming  Air- 
craft— were  all  placed  on  la-hour  shifts  last 
month  diirlng  the  week  before  Tet,  the  Lu- 
nar New  Tear  holiday.  Their  objecttre  was 
to  get  as  many  aircraft  flying  as  possible. 
Mr.  MUler  explained,  to  be  ready  for  any 
Communist  offensive. 

MAXZS    $1,000    m   A   LONG   wxxx 

Mr.  Miller  figures  that  with  overtime  and 
other  bonuses,  some  of  the  men  made  $1,000 
apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  Is  cit«d  fty  many  of  the  dvllUms 
as  the  main  reason  for  thetr  Choice  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  QX.  employes  get  double  their  base  sal- 
aries, bringing  the  average  pay  to  930,000  or 
CXX 375— Part  4 
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more,  plus  $16  a  day  for  food  and  lodging — 
an  annual  total  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Since  living  coets  are  low  by  American 
standards,  and  since  the  employes  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  Federal  Income  tax  on  $20,- 

000  a  year  If  they  are  off  American  soU  for  at 
least  18  mont^is,  many  say  they  save  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Some  add  that  the  money  has 
become  a  silent  source  of  resentment  among 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  men,  who  earn  only 
$10  to  $35  a  month. 

This,  plus  profound  war-weariness,  has 
made  many  Vietnamese  men  difficult  to 
teach,  the  contractors  say.  "They  are  only 
kids,  all  of  them — they  don't  want  to  be  In 
the  military  to  begin  with,"  said  Elmer 
Adams,  a  former  United  States  Air  Force 
man  who  works  for  Lycoming  supervising 
helicopter  repairs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desire,"  said  a  technician 
for  Cessna  Aircraft  workmg  at  the  Da  Nang 
air  base.  "They've  been  under  so  much  pres- 
sure for  so  long  they  Just  want  peace.  They're 
peace-minded." 

CRITICISM  or  AMXRICANS 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  the  Cessna 
man  went  on:  "All  they  know  Is  that  Ameri- 
cans came  over  here  and  tore  up  their  coun- 
try, uprooted  their  villages  and  now  they're 
looking  for  food." 

Gilbert  Walker,  another  technician,  who 
asked  that  his  company  not  be  Identified,  ob- 
served: "The  people  I  talk  to  In  town  care 
very  little  about  the  form  of  government 
they  have.  I  guess  I  don't  feel  much  differ- 
ence. I  don't  feel  too  much  admiration  for 
the  present  Government." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  Is  he  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  ctury  on  the  war? 
"I  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  to  keep 
the  aircraft  flying."  he  replied.  "I'm  working 
on  helicopters,  that's  all  I  know.  Sometimes 

1  sit  back  and  think.  What's  It  all  for.  what's 
the  good  of  It  all?  It  seems  like  an  excerclse 
In  futUfty,  what  I'm  doing." 

FutUe  or  not,  the  Americans'  work  has 
carried  some  of  them  to  positions  of  consid- 
erable authority  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
mUltary  supply  system.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese still  call  many  of  them  "co  van,"  which 
means  "advisers,"  and  the  American  office  at 
the  Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  sign  over  the 
door  that  reads,  "Co  Van." 

The  Americans  often  come  to  identify 
closely  with  their  Jobs,  perhaps  taking  more 
responsibility  than  their  contracts  call  for. 
In  a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue.  Mr.  Adams 
of  Lycoming  looked  around  the  Blen  Hoa 
engine  shop  and  remarked,  "We're  In  the 
process — they're  m  the  process,  rather — of 
reorganizing  the  shop." 

MANT  S7TU,  Olf  PATSOU. 

The  fact  is  that  supply  and  transportation 
have  remained  an  An^rlcan  operation.  "We 
Vletnamlzed  the  flghtlng,  but  we  never 
Vletnamlzed  Ic^lstics,"  said  a  Defense  De- 
partment official  based  in  Saigon. 

That  la  reportedly  the  principal  reason 
the  United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office — 
orlglnaUy  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early 
this  year — still  contains  about  1,160  people 
of  whom  60  are  military  men,  according  to 
official  flgtuvs. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  in  the  niimber 
of  Americans  working  for  private  d<>ffTisB 
contractora  has  halted,  aUowing  the  figure 
to  level  off  at  approximately  2,800,  down  2,200 
since  JiUy,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Defense  Attache's  office. 

The  logtsttcs  effort — ^provlBlon  of  main- 
tenance, ammunition,  wei^xms,  trucks,  fusl, 
electronics  parts  and  the  Uke— Is  now  the 
basis  for  the  Americans'  most  penraslve  and 
Intimate  contacts  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
military.  Depending  on  how  such  terms  as 
"mllltaiT"  and  "advisers"  are  defined,  there 
Is  evidence  that  the  contacts  occasionally 
cross  mto  areas  of  relationship  prohibited 
by  the  Parts  agreemsnts. 
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"The  United  States  wlU  not  continue  Iti 
mlUtary  Involvement  or  Intervene  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam,"  Article  4  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement  declares. 

"TOTAL    WITHDRAWAL" 

Article  5  says:  "Within  60  days  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement,  there  will  be  a  total 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  troops, 
miUtary  advisers  and  military  personnel,  in- 
cluding technical  military  personnel  and 
mUltary  personnel  associated  with  the  paci- 
fication program,  armaments,  munitions  and 
war  material  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  to  all  para-mllltary  orga- 
nizations and  the  poUce  force  wUl  also  be 
withdrawn  within  the  same  period  of  time." 

According  to  both  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  officials,  the  American  civilians — 
both  employes  of  private  companies  and  those 
of  the  Defense  Department — who  help  with 
supply  activities  not  only  see  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and  ammuni- 
tion they  ask  for  but  also  advise  them  on 
what  to  ask  for. 

Some  of  these  activities  came  to  light  as 
a  result  of  the  capture  by  the  ClUnese  last 
month  of  a  former  United  States  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  captain.  Gerald  E.  Kosh.  who  was 
aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessel  dur- 
ing a  two -day  battle  with  Chinese  forces  \n 
the  Paracel  Islands,  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Mr.  Kosh,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
later  released,  was  described  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  as  a  "Ualson 
officer"  with  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
whose  Job  was  to  observe  the  efficiency  of 
various  army,  navy  and  air  force  units  and 
report  to  the  Pentagon. 

American  officials  steadfastly  refused  to 
provide  further  details  of  Mr.  Kosh's  Job. 
They  would  not  say  exactly  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  observe  or  whether  his  reports  were 
lUtlmately  shared  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. They  did  say  that  there  were  12  such 
liaison  men  based  In  various  parts  of  Viet- 1 
nam. 

EXTENT  or  BOLE  T7NCLEAR 

What  is  not  clear  is  whether  they  confine 
their  observations  to  such  matters  as  the 
condition  of  equipment  and  the  rate  of  am- 
munition expenditure,  or  whether  they  eval- 
uate military  tactics  and  strategies  and  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  alternatives. 

What  Is  fairly  certain  Is  that  their  reports 
end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, perhaps  providing  indirect  advice  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

A  South  Vietnamese  officer  In  a  position  to 
know  said  recently  that  normal  procedure 
caUed  for  an  American  and  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  make  an  inspection  or  auditing  toiir  of 
a  mlUtary  unit  together.  Then  they  write  up 
their  reports,  sometimes  separately,  some- 
times together.  The  reports,  he  said,  are  for- 
warded up  the  chain  of  command  In  the 
United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office,  which 
then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Dong  Van  Khuyen,  head  of  the  Logistic  Com- 
mand for  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

More  direct,  overt  advice  Is  sometime* 
given  by  zealous  Americans  who  are  stUl  sta- 
tioned In  every  province.  An  embassy  official 
reported  recently  that  an  American  based 
In  one  province  boasted  to  blm  about  a  suc- 
cessfvU  mUltary  operation:  "I  told  them  to 
clear  the  Communists  out  of  thwe." 

ActuaUy,  South  Vietnamese  mUltary  msa 
do  not  seem  anxious  for  such  guidance,  not- 
ing with  some  pain  that  their  country  has 
sxiffered  for  years  xinder  American  advice. 
What  they  want  from  the  United  States  is 
mUltary  aid. 

SnC  GXNXXALS  PAT  A   VISIT 

Clearly,    the   Pentagon    continues   to   at-  ' 
tach  high  priority  to  the  success  of  the  South 
Vletnameee  mlUtary.  Last  f aU  a  group  of  alz 
Air  Force  generals  based  In  the  Pentagon 
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▼lalted  the  Da  Nang  air  baae  to  ftnd  out  what 
equlpmsnt  and  aid  were  needed,  according  to 
tbm  base  oomniander.  Lieut.  Col.  Nguyen  Tan 
Dlngh.  He  said  they  were  scheduled  to  come 
again  this  month. 

A  lew  weeks  ago  two  civilian  employes  of 
the  Air  Force — one  based  In  Hawaii  and  the 
other  in  Texas — were  flown  to  Vietnam  for  a 
■hort  stay  so  they  oould  give  advice  on  the 
repair  and  upkeep  ot  plants  that  maniifac- 
ture  oxygen  for  Jet  fighters.  One  said  he  had 
been  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  frequently  on 
similar  missions  since  1984,  the  other  since 
1968. 

Although  the  Paris  agreements  expUcltly 
rule  out  advisers  to  the  polio*  force,  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  corre- 
spondent, two  high-ranking  officers  said  they 
and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
Saigon  station  chief  of  the  ClJi.  and  his 
staff.  Sometimes,  they  said,  the  CJ-A.  chief 
asks  the  poUce  to  gather  Intelligence  for 
him.  and  often  they  meet  to  help  each  other 
analyze  the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  In  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  men"  who  work 
with  the  police  remain  on  the  Job.  "There 
are  still  some;  but  not  so  many,"  he  said. 

KPTSOO*  IS  POUCE  STATION 

Local  policemen  still  refer  to  "American 
police  advisers,"  according  to  James  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  The  New  York 
Times,  who  was  detained  by  the  police  late 
In  January  after  a  visit  to  a  Vletcong-held 
area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  In  both  Qui  Nhon, 
where  he  was  held  overnight,  and  Phan  Thlet, 
where  he  was  detained  briefly  whUe  being 
transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talking 
among  themselves,  referred  to  the  "police 
adviser."  In  Phan  Thlet.  he  reported,  a  po- 
liceman was  overheard  saying,  "Let's  get  the 
American  police  adviser  over  here." 

In  the  last  sU  weeks  The  New  York  Times 
has  made  repeated  attempts  to  Interview 
officials  In  the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  who  are  responsible 
for  American  aid  to  the  police.  Although  the 
officials  appeared  ready  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, they  were  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador.  Oraham  A.  Martin,  to  sav  noth- 
ing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States 
flguree,  the  best  Information  on  police  aid 
comes  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
who  calculated  that  as  of  last  June  30  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Defense  Department  have  spent  $131.7- 
mllllon  over  the  years  for  police  and  prisons 
m  South  Vietnam.  Despite  a  Congressional 
ban  on  such  assistance  enacted  last  Decem- 
ber, such  support  has  continued,  according 
to  American  officials,  but  they  say  that  no 
decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase 
out  the  programs. 

Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
reads:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and  no 
local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  as- 
sistance funUshed  under  this  act  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police  or  prison 
construction  and  administration  within 
South  Vietnam,  for  training.  Including  com- 
puter training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with 
respect  to  police,  criminal  gr  prison  matters, 
or  for  computers,  or  computer  parts  for  use 
for  South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  police, 
criminal  or  prison  matters." 

TKAiNzira  ur  WASBUforoN 

South  Vletoameae  policemen  are  reportedly 
•tm  being  trained  at  the  International  Po- 
Uce Academy  in  Washington,  and  technical 
contracts  with  private  companies  that  pro- 
vide computer  services  and  communication 
equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Sena^  Kennedy  reported  that  the  Nixon 
Admlnistratton  bad  requested  $868,000  for 
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the  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
training,  $256,000  for  direct  training  of  po- 
licemen, $1.6-mUllon  for  police  communica- 
tions and  $8.8-mllllon  for  police  equipment, 
presumably  weapons  and  ammunition,  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  normally 
Included  In  the  totals  for  military  aid,  the 
police  here  have  military  functions,  and  en- 
gage in  infiltration,  arrest.  Interrogation  and 
torture  of  Communists  and  political  dissi- 
dents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, which  states  In  Article  11:  "Immedi- 
ately after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  will  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts  of 
reprisal  and  discrimination  against  In- 
dividuals or  organizations  that  have  collabo- 
rated with  one  side  or  the  other.  Insure  .  .  . 
freedom  of  organization,  freedom  of  political 
activities,  freedom  of  belief." 

INTERVTEWS    ARB    RETCSKD 

Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  ordered 
American  officials  to  remain  silent  on  the 
subjects  of  military  and  police  aid;  both  he 
and  the  Defense  Attach6,  MaJ.  Oen.  John  E. 
Murray,  refused  requests  by  The  New  York 
Times  for  interviews.  Furthermore,  the  em- 
bassy told  at  least  two  private  companies — 
Lear-Slegler  which  employs  a  large  force  of 
aircraft  mechanics  here,  and  Computer  Sci- 
ence Corporation,  which  works  on  military 
and  police  computer  systems — to  say  noth- 
ing publicly  about  their  work,  according  to 
compar!7  executives. 

The  official  nervousnes*  is  attributed  by  an 
embassy  employe  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's apprehension  about  the  inclination  of 
Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
Ambassador  has  reportedly  told  several  non- 
Govemment  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  is  in  a  crucial  period  and  that  he 
sees  his  role  as  unyielding  support  to  buUd 
up  and  preserve  a  nonCommuntst  regime. 

He  Is  reported  to  have  pressed  WaakJngton 
to  provide  new  weapons  for  Saigon  to  coun- 
teract the  Infiltration  of  troops,  tanks  and 
artillery  from  North  Vietnam  since  the  cease- 
fire. For  example,  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  delivery  of  F-5E  fighter  planes  to  replace 
the  slower,  less  maneuverable  and  less 
heavily  armed  F-5'8,  many  of  which  were 
nished  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  cease-fire. 

VIOLATION    IS    CHABGlaj 

Privately,  officers  in  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  scoff  at 
the  American  contentloa  that  supply  of  the 
planes  does  not  violate  the  Paris  agreements, 
which  permit  only  one-for-one  replacement 
of  weapons  "of  the  same  characteristics  and" 
properties."  A  high-ranking  official  of  one  of 
the  non-Communist  delegations,  asked  re- 
cently If  he  thought  th«  United  States  was 
faithfully  observing  the  one-for-one  rule, 
replied.  "Of  course  not." 

There  Is  nothing  the  commission  can  do 
about  It  without  permlSBlon  from  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  Investigate,  and  permission  Is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Saigon 
side.  Similarly,  the  commission  has  been  un- 
able to  audit  other  Incoming  vsisapons  and 
ammunition  for  both  sides.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  ceape  fire,  the  United 
States  proTfded  South  Vietnam  with  $5.4- 
mllllon  worth  of  ammunition  a  week,  appar- 
ently unaccompanied  by  pressure  to  restrain 
military  activities.  ^ 

Several  weeks  ago  Elbfldge  Durbrow,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  from 
1967  to  1961.  came  to  S41gon  and  met  with 
Xmbassador  Martin  and  CSeneral  MtUTay. 
Mr.  Durbrow.  who  denounced  the  Paris 
agreements  and  who  declares,  "1  am  a  dom- 
ino-theory man,"  was  wked  by  newsmen 
whether  the  American  officials  had  Indicated 
that  they  were  trying  to  keep  South  Vtetni^n 
from  violating  the  cease«flre. 
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"Not  from  anybody  dkt  we  hear  that."  he 
replied.  Then,  referring  to  Oeneral  Murray, 
be  said:  "He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all — 
Jmrt  the  opposite.  If  you  are  not  going  to  de- 
fend yourself  you  might  as  well  give  up  and 
let  Hanoi  take  over." 


UTOPIA  GOES  BELLY  UP 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'H.  Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional engineer  Robert  Kuntz  has  written 
an  €xcellent  article  examining  basic  in- 
consistencies with  our  economic  system: 
That  to  continue  to  function  well,  the 
system  ne«ds  unlimited  natural  re- 
sources, an  inexhaustible  supply  of  en^^' 
ergy  and  a  bottomless  dump.  The  first 
warning,  that  the  system  was  malfvmc- 
tlonlng  was,  Qie  growing  waste  manage* 
ment  problem,,  termed  the  environmental 
crisis.  The  second  sign  has  manifest  it- 
self as  the  energy  crisisi,  And  the  third,  If 
the  preceding  are  valid,  Is  a  dwindling 
supply  of  raw  materials  which  threatens 
our  ablllfy  to  continue  supplying  our 
basic,  needs., 

As  all'  of  us  realize,  basic  changes  are 
imperative.  In  ..  discussiog  the  many 
needed  modifications  of  our  system,  Mr. 
Kuntz  emphasizes  the  need  to  utilize  our 
great  wealth  of  scientific  and  engineering 
people.  On^y  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
mg  community  has  the  technological 
acumen  enabling  them  to  translate  stat- 
ute and  policy  directives  into  actual  plans 
and  substantive  action. 

His  ftt^ifele  is  very  perceptive,  and  I 
submit  It  so  that  my  crfleagues  will  have 
an  dpportimlty  to  benefit  from  it. 

T^ofMfii^  fijUows: 

-"iiol  0£."  UTOS'a;  Goes  Beixt  Up 
'  J*-^^  'jSJr  Kbbert  J.  Kuntz,  P.E.) 
"  Ti?"e'tjTftti^  States  .'and  the  other  develop- 
ing nations' Of  the  world,  have  evolved  an 
"open  jQppL'  economic  system  that  has  been 
apprpacnihg  a  loss  of  control  for  many  years. 
The  present  energy  crisis  Is  Just  the  second 
and, Stronger  agnal  th»t  the  control  system 
is  not  functioning.  In  the  early  I960's  major 
concern  was  rfria^  with  the  waste  manage - 
mept  problein.  Ij^hel  Oarson  In  her  book, 
"The  SUelit  Spftag,"  alerted  society  to  the 
omlnoiis  conditions  that  existed  In  our  en- 
vironment and  predicted  catastrophe  for  fu- 
ture vmd  life  and  even  man  if  changes  in 
behavior  were  not  Instituted.  As  we  all 
khSw,  Rachel' had  a  profound  affect  upon  the 
ecolo^  movement.  Unfortunately,  the  dam- 
age Created  In  some  areas  Is  beyond  r^>alr. 
Some  have  referred  to  Lake  Erie  as  the 
world's  largest  cesspool.  Raw  sewage,  toxic 
chsnlcals,  and  effluents  of  all  kinds  have 
been  dwnped  into  than  oaov  beautiful  body 
of  water.  Pollution  has  hit  every  fteeb  wa- 
ter supply  In  the  Nation^  and  world.  The  seas 
and  oceans  are  also  being  subjected  to  the 
wastes  from  our  Industrialized  societies  at 
such  rates  that  "digestion"  Is  Impossible. 
Thor  HeyerdaM  on  his  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic on  his  pt^yrru  boat  Ra  U  observed 
p>oUution  In  the  open  sea  to  an  extent  pre- 
viously. ^ot-tecog^tUed.  B«  has  expressed  con- 
cern with  the  damage  being  done  to  the 
oontlneotAl  sh^vee  eea  life  by  toxic  dis- 
charges either  directly  U)to  the  ocean  or  into 
steams  emptytog  into  the  oceans.  Some  areas 
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in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Hawaii  have  lost 
almost  all  sea  life  because  of  the  dumping 
of  horrendous  quantities  of  raw  sewage  and 
other  toxic  wastes.  The  quest  for  profits  pre- 
vents ttie  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
faculties,  and  local  governments,  controUed 
by  the  same  interests,  have  not  had  the  in- 
testinal f  ortltxide  to  stop  the  rtH^e. 

The  economic  system  in  the  VS.  can  be 
compared  to  a  giant  electrical  coll.  The  figure 
shown  (described)  below  may  not  be  com- 
pletely correct  In  terms  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, but  the  paraUel  can  be  seen  Just  the 
same.  The  primary  coU  has  two  poles.  The 
one  marked  "NR"  represents  our  natural 
resources.  The  other  marked  "D"  represents 
all  of  our  dumps — land,  air  and  water.  The 
battery  connected  across  the  poles  represents 
our  energy  resources.  The  secondary  coU  Is 
connected  to  a  resistor  and  a  galvanometer. 
The  galvanometer  reads  the  induced  current 
or  cash  flow  which  Is  measured  as  the  gross 
national  product  (QNP) . 

To  explain,  our  economic  system  functions 
by  taking  low-cost  raw  materials  from  nat- 
ural resources  of  all  kinds,  organic  and  in- 
organic and  adds  to  them  large  quantities 
of  energy.  The  manxifactured  materials  and 
products  are  then  moved  to  the  dumps  as 
quickly  as  the  consumer  wUl  tolerate,  m 
some  cases,  obsolescence  Is  designed  Into  the 
product  so  that  artificial  wear  out  wlU  occur 
before  actual  wear  out.  In  the  latter  case, 
energy  Is  somtlmes  £^pUed  to  the  system  to 
Insure  this  In  the  form  of  "romance"  ad- 
vertising. 

The  flow  of  goods  and  materials  in  the 
primary  causes  a  current  to  be  Induced  in 
the  secondary  which  passes  through  the  re- 
sistor which  In  turn  gives  off  heat.  When  the 
flow  In  primary  slows  doviTL,  It  is  referred  to 
as  a  recession.  A  more  severe  slow  down  or 
stoppage  is  caUed  a  depression.  Though  not 
mentioned  specifically,  there  are  some  human 
resources  added  to  this  system,  but  these 
are  minimized  to  maintain  a  high  "produc- 
tivity". This  term  really  means  that  less 
human  resources  and  more  energy  resources 
are  used  to  add  value  to  the  raw  materials 
on  their  way  to  the  dump.  Thyis.  up  to  this 
time  the  solution  to  a  potential  recession  has 
been  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  materials  from 
natural  resources  to  the  dumps. 

This  system  has  functioned  rather  well 
over  the  past  few  years  In  the  U.S.  We  have 
only  consumed  more  energy  resources  In  the 
past  35  years  than  was  cons».imed  by  all 
mankind  prior  to  that  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Mineral  sources  are  now 
so  depleted  In  this  country  that  over  S0%  of 
our  raw  materials  must  be  Imported.  The 
great  Iron  range  in  Minnesota  once  produced 
65%  ere.  It  has  been  so  depleted  that  It 
now  produces  only  15%  ore.  And  where  has 
all  of  this  material  gone?  It  Is  now  in  low 
concentration  form  spread  over  the  country 
side,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  th«  ocean,  or 
clogging  and  poisoning  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

The  faUacy  of  our  economic  system  is  that 
It  Is  bcksed  upon  completely  erroneous 
premises.  To  continue  to  function  weU,  we 
must  have  y.nlim.ited  natural  resources,  and 
inexhaustable  supply  of  energy,  and  a  bot- 
tomlest  dump.  This  Is  the  "open  loop"  clvU 
system  that  has  been  giving  us  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng  ever  known  to  man.  How- 
ever, storm  clouds  began  to  appear  on  the 
horizon  in  the  1960'8.  The  first  sign  that  the 
system  was  going  unstable  was  the  waste 
management  problem.  Our  diunped  "gar- 
bage" was  fouling  the  air,  poUutlng  the 
water,  and  covering  our  land8Cf^>e  with  un- 
sightly discards  creating  in  some  cases  severe 
health,  hasards.  The  group  most  vocal  in 
alerting  society  to  the  potential  disaster  was 
referred  to  as  the  "ecology  freaks".  Our  eco- 
nomic system  was  teUlng  ub  that  the  dumps 
viere  not  deep  enough.  Our  response  to  this 
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data  was  ocean  dumping,  transporting  gar- 
bage to  mountain  vaUeys,  compacters  (\ising 
more  energy  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  dis- 
cards), and  developing  various  methods  to 
incinerate  or  make  buUdlng  blocks  with  the 
dtocarded  materials. 

Our  eoononUc  system  has  now  given  its 
second  warning  as  control  Is  loet  and  the 
error  increases.  This  time  It  Is  saying  that  the 
energy  supply  is  not  Inexhausrtable.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  some  blame  levied  on  those 
who  stimulated  the  energy  crisis  to  occur  so 
quickly:  and  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
It  was  prompted  by  the  large  ou  trusts  in 
their  quest  for  greater  profits.  Some  of  this 
may  be  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  had 
the  "crisis"  not  happened  In  1973,  It  would 
eventually  happen,  since  the  oU  and  natural 
gas  we  are  using  are  not  being  replaced. 

If  we  have  Interpreted  correctly  the  mes- 
sage that  our  "open  loop"  system  Is  sending, 
then  we  can  predict  the  next  and  flnal  be- 
havior. The  dwindling  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials will  no  longer  be  able  to  supply  our 
basic  needs.  When  artlflclal  fertUlzer  Is  not 
available  (much  of  it  Is  made  from  oil  and 
natiural  gas),  and  we  suddenly  discover  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  fertUe  land  Is  burled 
beneath  asphalt  and  houses  and  the  remain- 
ing cannot  produce  sufficient  food  without 
artlflclal  fertilizer  to  meet  the  l»6lc  needs  of 
our  people,  the  flnal  coup  de  grace  wUl  be 
levied.  Shall  we  continue  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  lulled  Into  a  state  of  complacency  that 
all  will  be  weU,  and  that  our  great  Institu- 
tions will  rise  to  the  challenge  and  Increase 
"productivity"  and  satisfy  aU  of  our  needs? 
Our  legislators  will  Just  pass  another  law 
and  legislate  the  problem  away,  or  the  proflt 
motive  wUl  stimulate  solutions.  Well,  pos- 
sibly; but  it  is  also  possible  that  there  may 
be  some  basic  deficiency  in  the  design  of  the 
system. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  "closed  loop"  system 
which  can  provide  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  still  preserve  that  standard  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  LfCt's  examine  some  of  the 
changes  that  would  be  required  to  "close  the 
loop".  The  first  Is  that  waste  must  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  To  accomplish  this.  It 
wU!  reqvUre  some  initial  engineering.  Prod- 
ucts win  have  to  be  designed  for  maximum 
life  Instead  of  minimum  life.  Instead  of  dis- 
carding a  worn  Item,  It  should  be  designed 
to  be  completely  refurbished.  An  automobile 
is  a  good  example.  Little  change  has 
occurred  in  the  design  of  the  auto  in  the 
past  30  years,  yet  the  new  models  every  year 
force  depredation  of  the  last  year's  model. 
The  internal  combustion  engine  for  a  car 
Is  designed  to  last  about  3,000  hours  before 
major  overhaul.  This  la  equivalent  to  about 
100,000  mUes.  With  suffi<itent  care,  150,000 
mUes  can  be  obtained.  The  point  is  that 
with  proper  design,  an  auto  could  last  a  life- 
time with  modular  replacement  of  the  parts 
that  wear.  In  the  latter  case,  human  re- 
sources are  substituted  for  natural  resources 
and  energy,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to 
constime  the  large  quantities  of  energy  to 
make  new  fenders,  bodies,  etc..  and  smelter 
additional  iron  from  ore.  The  example  could 
be  appUed  to  many  other  products  in  our 
system. 

Devices  using  energy  must  be  designed  for 
maximum  efficiency  compatible  with  a  total 
tWermal  balance.  By  this  It  Is  meant  that 
the  energy  needed  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  a  device  does  not  exceed  the  energy  saved. 
The  same  philosophy  applies  to  buUdlng  de- 
sign. If  It  takes  more  energy  to  produce  in- 
sulation 10  Inches  thick  Instead  of  6  Inches, 
and  Install  vacuum-seal  windows  and  alumi- 
num reflectors  than  the  energy  saved  by  the 
devices  over  the  life  of  the  structure,  the 
optimum  trade  off  point  should  be  chosen. 
However,  we  are  far  from  that  condition  at 
the  present  level  of  design  where  fuel  cost 
is  merely  traded  off  against  capital  Invest- 
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ment  amortized  over  the  life  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Total  energy  systems  must  be  considered 
m  every  application.  The  heat  rejected  from 
one  process  can  often  be  the  heat  Input  for 
another. 

New  energy  sources  must  be  developed 
which  minimize  the  use  of  fossiled  fuels. 
Though  the  near  term  wlU  demand  the  use 
of  fission  nuclear  power  plants,  they  must  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  radio- 
active wastes  fro.m  these  plants  wUl  be  toxic 
for  over  250,000  years  and  create  waste  man- 
agement problems  that  boggle  the  mind  for 
generations  to  come.  Fusion  power  plants. 
which  use  "heavy  hydrogen"  from  the  ocean, 
must  be  developed  on  a  crash  basis,  since 
the  reaction  does  not  produce  radioactive 
waste.  Solar  arid  geothermal  energy  must  be 
developed,  since  these  energy  sources  are  al- 
ready avaUable  and  have  the  most  benign 
effect  upon  the  environment.  Work  should 
be  done  to  develop  low-cost  and  efficient 
means  for  producing  hydrogen,  since  It  will 
become  the  basic  combustion  and  fuel  ceU 
fuel  for  tomorrow.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  natiiral  gas.  wlU  replace  hydrocarbon 
fuel  for  Internal  combtistion  engines,  and  it 
can  keep  the  Jet  aircraft  fiylng  as  a  Jet  fueL 
It  can  also  be  used  to  produce  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  that  have  longer  storage  life 
than  hydrogen  alone.  Coal  gasification  and 
other  fossU-fuel  development  will  have  to 
satisfy  the  Interim,  since  the  other  solutions 
wUl  require  long  term  development  and  im- 
plementation. 

In  all  of  this,  the  only  common  denom- 
inator Is  engineering  and  the  engineer.  All 
of  the  rhetoric  flowing  from  the  state  houses 
and  Washington  will  do  little  to  solve  the 
basic  needs  of  the  system.  It  Is  time  that  the 
engineering  profession  assumes  Its  proper 
role  in  providing  the  planning  and  solutions 
to  the  nation's  pressing  problems.  Presently, 
the  nonsclentlflc  trained  legislator's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  the  energy  crisis 
has  some  recognizable  buzz  words.  Over  1000 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress,  and 
many  of  them  have  terminology  such  as; 
statute,  rule,  regulation,  policy,  require- 
ments, curtailment,  restriction,  aUocatlon, 
rationing,  etc.  Words  that  may  result  in 
solving  the  problem  would  be  more  pleasing, 
such  as:  definition,  hypothesis,  thesis,  em- 
pirical evaluation,  selection.  Implementa- 
tion, modification,  and  maintenance.  If  there 
were  more  engineering-trained  legislators, 
the  latter  terminology  may  be  more  prevalent 
than  the  former. 

As  the  nation  moves  Into  gasless  Sundays, 
88  degree  homes,  dim  offices,  and  other  cur- 
tailments, the  engineering  profession  enjoys 
average  salaries  that  now  have  the  purchas- 
ing power  equivalent  to  the  1963  time  period. 
WhUe  trucks  block  the  highways  because  of 
shortages  of  diesel  fuel  and  supplier  "rip- 
off",  while  tdrllne  pilots  contemplate  strike 
because  of  a  shortages  of  Jet  fuel  which  has 
caused  flight  curtailment  and  personnel  lay- 
offs, while  the  president  rides  the  train,  while 
grain  rots  in  the  flelds  because  of  shortages 
In  fuel  for  tractors,  over  100.000  professionals 
(engineers  and  scientists)  have  "evaporated" 
from  the  Job  market.  Over  the  past  3  years, 
the  nation  has  thrown  away  over  300.000 
man  years  of  engineering  and  scientific  tal- 
ent as  a  result  of  a  shift  In  "national  priori- 
ties". Much  of  that  talent  can  no  longer  be 
recruited  back  Into  technical  cadres  because 
of  disUluslonment  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessionals. What  is  now  needed  Is  a  long- 
term  national  commitment  to  properly  uti- 
lize one  of  the  nation's  great  resourcee — Its 
engineering  and  scientific  people — and  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  solution  of  the  nation's 
most  critical  problems.  AddltionaUy.  our  citi- 
zens must  modify  their  cons\maptlve  and 
wasteful  habits.  If  thl?  Isnt  done,  our  eco- 
nomic sjrstem  will  truly  go  "belly  up"!! 
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AMENDMENT  NECESSARY  FOR 
PENSION  BILL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  pen- 
sion bill  HM.  12906,  knowing  the  extreme 
need  for  protecting  working  men  and 
women.  In  our  struggle  to  achieve  this 
protection  we  must  not  overlook  certain 
points  in  the  pension  bill  that  Is  before 
Congress  today,  points  that  will  have 
major  effects  on  a  large  segment  of  our 
labor  force.  I  am  referring  to  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  12906  that  stipulates  an 
eligibility  requirement  for  pension  plans 
of  25  years  of  age,  or  1  year  of  service, 
whichever  comes  latest.  Though  this  is 
an  improvement  on  H.R.  4200,  which  had 
a  minimum  age  limit  of  30,  I  feel  that 
H.R.  12906  still  excludes  an  unnecessarily 
large  segment  of  our  labor  force. 

I  am  proposing,*  along  with  Congress- 
woman  Abzug,  that  HJl.  12906  be 
amended  to  read  that  eligibility  require- 
ments be:  3  years  of  service  or  a  mini- 
mum of  24  years  of  age  and  1  year  of 
senice.  whichever  comes  first.  The  3- 
year  stipulation  would  rule  out  any  em- 
ployees who  work  only  a  year  or  two  at 
one  job,  thereby  eliminating  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  bookkeeping  that  would 
be  encountered  If  the  employers  had  to 
include  such  transient  workers  in  their 
pension  plans.  Statistics  show  that  16-to- 
1 9-year -olds  work  an  average  of  6 
months  at  one  job,  and  20-to-24-year- 
olds  work  1  year  on  the  average.  These 
workers  would  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  their  companies'  pension  plans.  The 
advantage  would  be  for  those  young 
workers  who  do  stay  with  their  Jobs  for  a 
period  of  at  least  3  years,  and  I  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  coverage. 

We  are  speaking  not  only  of  the 
young,  who  are  just  bcglrmlng  work, 
but  of  our  older  citizens  at  the  age  of  re- 
tirement. There  are  many  workers  that 
have  worked  from  the  age  of  16  to  25 
for  one  company.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
when  the  time  comes  for  retirement, 
these  people  cannot  count  those  9  years 
of  service  before  the  age  of  25.  This  3- 
year  provision  will  aid  that  situation, 
allowing  a  16-year-old  to  begin  par- 
ticipation in  the  company  pension  plan 
at  the  age  of  19. 

With  respect  to  vesting  plans,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  25-year-old  minimum  be 
deleted  from  the  bill.  HJR.  12«06  states 
that  any  service  before  the  age  of  25 
is  to  be  disregarded  in  computing  the 
period  of  service  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  nonforfeitable 
Accrued  benefits.  Thus,  in  the  5-tol5-year 
vesting  plan,  an  employee  who  works 
from  age  25  U>30  begins  receiving  25  per- 
cent of  his  nonforfeitable  accrued  bene- 
fits, but  an  employee  working  from  age  18 
to  23  win  receive  nothing.  By  deleting  the 
age  limit,  those  beginning  work  for  a 
company  between  the  ages  of  16  to  24 
will  have  their  first  years  of  service  count 
toward  their  vesting  privileges. 
Touorrow.  I  will  offer  this  amendment 
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to  the  pension  bill,  H.R.  12906,  so  that 
these  discriminator>'  features  will  be 
eliminated.  I  hope  my  fellow  Representa- 
tives will  join  Congress  woman  Abzug  and 
me  in  this  endeavor. 


GROWING    TRADE    WITH    RED 
CHINA:    IN   WHOSE   INTEREST? 


HON.  JOP  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  year  the  Congress  has  started 
debating  the  problems  to  American  se- 
curity of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  House  has  begun  the  process  of 
putting  some  of  the  necessary  conditions 
on  that  trade  There  are  still  a  number 
of  other  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  this 
regard  if  America's  Interests  are  to  be 
safeguarded. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little 
discussion  of  the  rapidly  expanding  trade 
with  Red  China  and  what  its  effect  may 
be  on  the  United  States.  The  Red  Chi- 
nese, by  their  sending  of  troops  to  the 
Paracel  Islands  to  battle  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  already  there,  would  seem 
to  put  the  lie  to  the  contention  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  leadership  is  a  pa- 
cific one. 

In  a  previous  speech  that  appears  in 
the  Record  on  January  30,  1974,  I  raised 
the  question  "Is  the  United  States  build- 
ing Commimist  China's  military  might?" 
At  that  time,  I  discussed  the  building 
of  five  fertilizer-ammonia  plants  which 
also  may  be  converted  to  the  making  of 
explosives.  Is  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States'  Should  the  Congress  be 
passing  enforceable  restrictions  on  such 
trade?  Does  the  building  of  Communist 
China's  industrial  base  with  American 
technology  serve  the  Gau.=;e  of  free  men? 
Within  the  past  month  a  number  of 
new  deals  are  being  negotiated  or  have 
been  annoimced  as  finalized.  These  In- 
clude Bucyrus-Erie  Co.'s  selling  $19.6 
million  worth  of  mining  equipment,  Reed 
Tool's  supplying  $1  million  worth  of  oil- 
field equipment,  the  Rucker  Corp.'s  pro- 
viding a  $2  million  order  of  pressure  gears 
for  oil  drilling,  Oleason  Works'  selling 
$8.2  milUco  worth  of  machinery  to  pro- 
duce gears  and  axles  ostensibly  for  auto- 
mobiles— but  possibly  for  Jeeps?  Addi- 
tionally, the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
approved  a  sale  by  Litton  Industries  of 
highly  advanced  computerized  naviga- 
tion systems  for  commercial  Jets.  United 
Aircraft  has  held  preliminary  discussions 
with  Communi-st  officials  about  the  sale 
of  Sikorsky  86 IN  heUcopters  which  Is 
a  newer  model  of  the  Navy's  SH-3  heli- 
copter. 

I  ask  what  are  the  gDals  of  this  trade: 
Is  it  the  old,  tired  view  that  trade  will 
lead  to  peace  and  a  better  world'  I  hope 
not.  This  theory  has  been  historically 
tested  time  and  time  again  and  each 
time  it  has  failed  that  test.  Trade  does 
not  stop  conflicts  or  wars.  Trade  can 
build  the  strength  of  a  country  so  that 
it  can  then  engage  in  war.  Is  the  United 
States  presently  helping  Red  China  to 
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become  strong  which  will  then  allow  that 
same  Red  China  to  more  effectively 
threaten  the  independence  of  smaller 
countries  in  Asia  and  to  work  against 
American  Interests?  I  hope  not,  but  it 
is  time  to  .take  off  the  roee-colored  glasses 
in  regard  to  trade  with  Red  China  and 
to  realistically  assess  the  resulto  that  that 
trade  Is  having  and  will  have. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  February  24  marked  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Es- 
tonian Independence.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  praise  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Estonia  who  are  forced  to  re- 
frain from  celebration  due  to  Soviet  re- 
pression. 

Estonia,  the  smallest  of  the  Baltic 
States,  has  struggled  for  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  Its  history.  When  the 
Communists  became  masters  of  Russia 
late  in  1917,  they  enforced  a  rule  of 
"red  terror"  over  most  of  Estonia.  In 
the  midst  of  World  War  I,  German 
troops  entered  Estonia  and  the  Commu- 
nists fled  the  counrty.  On  the  next  day, 
February  24,  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  its 
Independence. 

Many  Estonians  fled  the  German-oc- 
cupied country  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
Allied  nations  in  behalf  of  their  com- 
patriots back  home.  As  a  result.  In  the 
spring  of  1918,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  accorded  de  facto  recognition 
to  Estonia  as  an  independent  state.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  Germany  In  Novem- 
ber 1918,  the  Soviets  again  attacked 
Estonia.  But  with  the  support  of  the 
British  and  the  Finns,  Estonia  was  able 
to  put  down  the  attack  of  the  Red  army. 

At  long  last  the  people  of  Estonia  were 
truly  independent,  to  live  in  the  cher- 
ished freedom  they  sought  for  so  long. 
They  drafted  a  Constitution  with  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  embodied  In  our 
Constitution. 

Unfortimately,  Estonian  Independence 
was  to  last  no  longer  than  two  decades. 
With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  the 
Soviet  Union  constructed  military  bases 
in  Estonia.  In  June  of  1940,  the  Soviets 
again  entered  and  occupied  Estonia. 
Some  14  montlis  later,  with  at  least  10 
percent  of  its  population  killed,  Estonia 
was  taken  over  by  the  Nazis.  For  more 
than  3  years  Estonians  were  forced  to 
work  for  Hitler's  war  effort. 

In  October  1944.  the  Red  army  reoc- 
cupied  Estonia.  The  country  has  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Kremlin 
since  that  time. 

Despite  their  history  of  Communist 
domination,  the  spirit  of  freedom  en- 
dures in  the  hearts  of  fdl  Estonians.  We 
who  are  blessed  with  liberty  must  never 
cease  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  Es- 
tonia in  their  struggle  for  dignity  and 
peace. 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING  AND  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
probably  vote  on  the  Land  Use  Plaiining 
Act  of  1974.  This  is  landmark  legislation 
which  will  help  our  coimtry  use  our  re- 
sources more  wisely.  It  will  help  assure 
that  the  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  major  decisions 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
win  be  given  adequate  consideration  and 
that  the  public  will  be  involved  in  these 
decisions. 

One  area  of  concern  that  is  inextri- 
cably bound  with  any  land  use  planning 
process  is  historic  preservation.  Indeed, 
the  bill  requires  that  participating  States 
give  special  attention  to  "areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,"  which  include 
iiistoric  as  well  as  cultural,  scientific,  and 
natural  values  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. It  is  important  that  the  States,  in 
developing  their  land  use  planning,  proc- 
ess, give  equal  consideration  to  both  the 
historical  and  natural  environments. 
Both  are  vital  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony. 

Last  month,  I  sr>oke  to  Federal  and 
State  officials  at  the  armual  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officers  meeting,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Park  Service.  They 
were  concerned  about  how  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  would  affect  their  mission, 
on  both  the  State  and  Federal  level. 
Since  Members  will  be  voting  soon  on 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  share  with  them 
my  remarks  to  the  historic  preserva- 
tion officers,  which  explains  how  historic 
preservation  would  relate  to  the  land  use 
planning  process.  My  remarks  follow: 
Historic  Pkxsksvation  and  Laics  Usb 
Planning 

The  Ohio  Historical  Society  publishes  a 
very  good  newsletter.  Echoes,  which  I  read 
faithfully  each  month  when  It  comes  across 
my  desk.  Last  year  they  had  a  rather  nice 
little  story  In  It  about  a  Connecticut  minis- 
ter who  went  out  to  the  Ohio  country,  as  It 
was  called  before  the  American  Revolution. 
He  was  looking  Into  the  posslbUttlea  of  con- 
verting the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  he 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  an  Indian  village  In 
central  Ohio.  He  had  to  leave,  finally,  because 
the  Revolution  was  about  to  break  out  and 
the  British  were  stirring  up  the  Indians 
against  the  colonists  who  were  getting  ob- 
streperous. (The  Indians  weren't  very  happy 
anyway  because  the  European  settlers  were 
encroaching  on  their  hunting  lands.)  Finally 
one  of  the  chiefs  came  to  blm  and  said. 
"Brother,  it  Is  time  to  go."  But  before  he 
went,  the  minister  bad  a  long  talk  with  the 
•amtt  obtet  attovA  r^lglon.  And  the  chief 
finally  said  to  him,  and  the  minister  recorded 
ttUs  all  la  his  diary,  "Well,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  Bible  is  a  great  book,  and  tor  you 
It  Is  undoubtedly  a  great  thing  to  have  « 
book  so  that  wbenever  you  have  a  problem, 
lt,w)JQ  tell  you  what  to  do.  But  w©  don't  ijave 
tb&t  kind  of  a  bo6k  an<l  so  when  we  have  a 
problem  we  have  to  think,"  and  he  pointed 
to  his  forehead.  And  I've  often  thought  that 
while  there  are  times  when  we  need  rellglouB 
books,  there  also  are  times  when  bodks  wont 
help  and  we  Just  have  to  think. 
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I  feel  It's  the  time  to  think  about  the 
status  of  historic  preservation  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  other  important  values  that  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  In  this  day  and  age. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  that  the  earth 
belongs  to  the  living  generation.  And  of 
course  he  was  trying  to  break  what  he  called 
"the  dead  hand  of  the  past"  under  which,  by 
law,  owners  of  property  could  entail  their 
property  so  that  subsequent  owners  were  put 
In  a  strait  Jacket.  They  couldn't  seU  the  prop- 
erty, they  couldn't  develop  It.  they  couldn't 
do  anything.  And  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
he  was  right  In  so  doing.  But  Jefferson  left 
out  one  thing  in  his  efforts  to  break  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past :  the  concept  that  the  earth 
also  Is  held  In  trust  by  the  living  generation 
for  future  generations.  That  puts  It  all  in  a 
little  bit  different  light,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  to  develop  that  ethic  a  little 
more  in  this  day  and  age. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  famous 
first  Inaugural  address,  he  was,  as  you  know, 
making  a  last  plea  to  the  Southern  States  not 
to  break  their  ties  with  the  union.  It  always 
struck  me  that  he  saved  for  the  very  last  of 
his  address  what  he  thought  was  the  most 
powerful,  emotional  argument  of  all.  He  said, 
"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture." It's  rather  interesting  to  me  that  he 
appealed  to  a  sense  of  place  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  emotions.  He  appealed  to 
their  remembrance  of  the  battlefield  and  to 
the  patriots'  grave.  He  understood  that  the 
land  itself,  and  the  places  where  our  people 
sacrificed  and  fought  and  died,  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  our  thinking.  And  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  that  today. 

As  a  land-rich  nation,  we  have  for  too  long 
treated  our  land  as  If  It  were  an  unlimited 
supply.  Today,  as  a  result,  we're  verging  on 
a  land  use  crisis.  Our  farmlands  are  being 
swallowed  up  by  sprawling  cities.  Our  his- 
toric and  cultural  treasures  are  being  bull- 
dozed to  make  way  for  skyscrapers  and  shop- 
ping centers.  Power  lines  and  massive  high- 
ways are  cutting  ugly  swaths  across  our  rural 
landscapes,  and  op>en  space  around  our  major 
metropolitan  centers  Ls  being  consumed  by 
haphazard  and  uncontrolled  development. 
You  who  are  here  today  are  here  becaxise  of 
your  Interest  in  historic  preservation.  But 
you  should  not,  and  Indeed  you  cannot, 
think  of  historic  preservation  without  also 
thinking  of  environmental  preservation. 
Both  are  linked  together  under  the  broader 
concept  of  land  use  planning. 

Land  use  planning  is  a  pivotal  Issue  In  this 
co\mtry  and  In  the  Congress.  How  we  use 
or  misuse  our  land  affects  our  environment, 
otir  economy,  our  cultural,  physical,  and  so- 
cial well  being.  It  affects  our  transportation 
systems  and  our  use  and  methods  of  obtain- 
ing energy.  It  affects  our  sense  of  the  present 
and  our  Identification  with  the  past.  It  af- 
fects the  historic  character  of  the  land  It- 
self, which  has  colored  and  shaped  our  past 
and  will  likewise  color  and  shape  our  futiire. 
The  values  of  the  past  were  In  part  derived 
from  our  sense  of  the  land  and  Its  peculiar 
qualities,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  harshness, 
challenge. 

Right  now  a  powerful  example  of  the  need 
for  land  use  planning  Is  beginning  to  occur 
In  the  West.  Our  Western  lands  are  being 
threatened  by  the  onslaught  at  Industriali- 
zation. TTp  to  now  the  West  has  remained 
a  symbol  of  the  frontier,  clear  skies  and  mag- 
nificent open  spaces.  This  land  is  still 
sparsely  populated,  and  Is  largely  govern- 
ment-owned and  mahily  used  for  agriculture 
and  grazing.  But  a  dark  cloud  hangs  ovwr 
the  big  sky  country,  UteraUy  as  well  as  fig- 
uratively, stilp  mining  thre«t«tta  huadreds 
at  thousands  of  acres  of  near-vtrgtn  land. 
Nobody  knows  whether  they  can  even  be  re- 
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vegetated  because  of  the  dry  climate.  Huge 
power  plants  are  being  developed  and  plans 
are  being  drawn  for  enormous  complexes 
with  energy-producing  capabilities.  LIFE 
magazine  had  an  article  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  Pour  Corners  Power  Plant  develop- 
ment. The  title  of  the  article  was  Goodbye 
Big  Sky"  because  the  big  sky  is  going  to  be 
filled  with  big  air  pollution.  Industry  has 
plans  for  some  40  or  50  coal  gasification 
plants  out  In  the  Northwest  States.  And 
precloiis  waters  are  about  to  be  diverted  from 
agriculture  to  provide  for  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  Indtistrlallzatlon. 

The  glitter  of  Industrialization  promises 
economic  rewards  for  a  few,  but  it  often 
turns  to  fool's  gold  for  the  many  who  must 
Inhabit  and  contend  with  a  degraded  en- 
vironment. Without  Intelligent  planning  the 
Insatiable  thirst  for  Industrtallzation  may 
well  destroy  our  Western  heritage.  It  may 
wipe  out,  literally,  whole  landscapes,  and 
whole  lifestyles  as  weU.  And  our  country  may 
become  one  huge  Industrial  megalopolis  from 
sea  to  shining  sea. 

Ownership  in  this  country  has  always  Im- 
plied the  private  owntrs  right  to  do  any- 
thing he  wants  with  his  land.  This  Is  not 
true  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
In  Europe.  In  those  countries  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  considered. 

The  scope  of  such  public  Interest  and  the 
mechanism  for  expressing  and  enforcing 
that  pubUc  interest  are  broad  Indeed  Any- 
one who  has  traveled  In  England  cannot  fil 
to  be  Impressed  with  the  way  that  the  small 
villages  in  the  countryside  have  been  pre- 
served; free  of  the  squaUd  blight  that  affects 
almost  every  community,  large  and  .sm.Ti 
in  our  own  country.  Yet  the  populaaoa 
density  of  England  is  almost  twenty  times 
that  of  the  United  States.  Both  countries 
share  a  common  legs,  heritage.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  realization  of  the  people 
as  to  their  true  situation  and  what  they>e 
done  by  legislation  to  cope  with  it. 

We  have  a  doctrine  In  the  common  law 
which  goes  way,  vray  'sack,  and  It  modifies 
the  right  of  ownership.  It's  caUed  the  doc- 
trine of  "sic  utere  tuo  ut  allenum  non 
laedas."  It  means  "so  vise  your  property  that 
you  do  not  injure  with  the  rights  of  others  " 
I've  been  down  In  Southern  Ohio  where  I've 
seen  land  thiyfa  been  abeolutelv  destroyed 
by  strip  mining  without  any  reclamaUon 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  it's  been  done  In 
the  name  of  private  ownership.  Yet  what 
right  does  the  farmer  have  who  refuses  to 
seU  out  when  the  land  all  around  him  Is 
stripped  and  the  water  table  is  lowered  and 
the  aesthetic  appeal  is  gone,  and  the  dust 
and  the  mess  is  all  around,  and  the  very 
value  of  this  land  is  cut  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  by  others  exercising  their  right 
to  do  something  on  their  land.  It's  quite  ob- 
vious that  our  concept  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  the  rights  that  go  with  it.  is  going 
to  have  to  change  radlcaUy.  That  doesnt 
mean  it  must  be  soclaliaed,  but  It  must  be 
harmonized  with  the  overall  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

In  contrast  to  Europe,  historic  preserra- 
tlon  m  the  United  SUtee  is  in  its  Infancy. 
We're  only  now  "seginnlng  to  thinfc  of  his- 
toric preservation  in  terms  of  the  total  en- 
vironment and  not  merely  in  relation  to 
specific  pec^le  and  events.  But  in  Xoiop* 
whole  cities  have  been  declared  historic  dis- 
tricts wh*re  strict  controls  have  been  put 
on  any  alteration,  conversion  or  demoUtlon 
of  buildings  built  before  a  certain  q>*cU)*d 
date.  Regardless  of  their  local  or  national 
significance,  these  historic  treastires  reflect 
very  definitive  cultures  in  their  time  and  In 
their  place. 

I  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1945  and  It  was  a 
depressing  sight.  Here  wm  the  great  mer- 
chant  city  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  ruin.  Those 
of  you  who  iiave  been  to  Nuremberg  in 
recent  years  and  were  not  there  right  after 
the  war  will  find  It  hard  to  beUeve  that  that 
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beautiful  Inner-walled  city  was  almost 
totaUy  destroyed.  The  Oermans  had  very 
carefully  collected  all  the  stones  from  the 
buildings  and  they  had  carefully  collected 
all  the  photographs  and  poeitcards  and  re- 
constructed, with  the  very  original  stona 
wherever  possl'^le,  the  buildings  as  near  to 
their  original  form  as  pooalble.  They  had  a 
sense  of  the  Importance  to  their  cultTire  of 
recreating  Nuremberg  as  It  was. 

By  contrast.  Americans  lack  a  strong  sense 
of  place,  Just  as  they  lack  a  strong  sense 
of  the  continuity  of  history.  Our  history  Is 
too  new.  Fifty  percent  of  via  move  every  five 
years.  Mobility  has  Its  economic  advantages, 
but  lost  are  our  roots  and  our  Identification 
with  our  ancestral  heritage.  We're  becoming 
a  homogeneous  society.  As  we  travel  this 
land,  only  the  geography  changes;  the  man- 
made  forms  remain  the  same.  The  Golden 
Arches  are  the  same  In  CTheyenne,  Wyoming, 
as  In  Atlanta,  Oeorgla.  Downtown  Oklahoma 
City  looks  much  like  downtown  Akron,  Ohio. 

But  this  need  not  be  so.  If  you  look  beyond 
the  main  streets,  the  vestiges  of  our  varied 
heritage  are  there — the  white  clapboard 
bouse  of  New  Bnglaivl  Is  not  the  same  as  the 
farmhouse  of  Indiana  or  the  adobe  hacienda 
of  New  Mexico.  Each  remains  singular  and 
each  retains  a  statement  of  Its  time  and 
place. 

If  we're  to  save  the  uniqueness  of  our  past, 
and  make  It  workable  for  the  future,  historic 
preservation  and  land  use  planning  must  go 
hpnd  in  hand.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  job. 
For  many  of  vis  the  subject  Is  new  and  un- 
tried. Land  use  planning  Is  still  embryonic; 
eonlng  remains  the  only  major  practiced 
form  of  land  use  control.  But  zoning  only 
deals  with  type  and  density  of  development. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  larger  Issues  of 
people  as  Individuals,  neighborhoods  and  cul- 
tures. 

Historic  preservation  Is  also  new;  It  began 
as  a  fragmented  effort  by  people  who  lived 
with  and  loved  their  historic  treasures.  They 
did  not  view  their  history  from  the  outside — 
they  were  part  of  It.  In  contrast,  most  of  us 
In  this  room  are  beginners.  In  our  work-a- 
day  world  we  must  Identify  with  these  pio- 
neer efforts.  Concerted  state  and  Federal 
efforts  have  only  taken  place  within  this 
generation.  Congress  Is  now  working  on 
major  legislation  to  create  .an  tntegrated 
approach  to  land-use  planning.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  land  use  planning  bill.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  completed  work  In 
mid-January  on  a  similar  bill.  This  Is  truly 
landnmrk  legislation,  but  of  Itself  It  only 
provides  a  bare  framework  which  must  be 
added  to.  Its  effectiveness  will  largely  de- 
pend on  how  well  Federal,  state  and  local 
officials  and  private  Individuals  work  to- 
gether. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Its  opp>onents,  the 
land  use  plannmg  bUI  would  not  create 
Federal  zoning.  It  would  not  threaten  private 
property,  it  would  not  remove  la.id  use  deci- 
sions from  local  government.  What  It  would 
do  Is  to  provide  grants  to  states  to  help  them 
prepare  and  Implement  a  comprehensive  land 
use  planning  process.  The  process  would  be 
developed  by  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
each  state.  The  bill  sets  some  guidelines  for 
preparing  these  plans  and,  once  prepared, 
for  administering  them.  Participation  Is  vol- 
untary. There  are  no  sanctions  In  the  bill, 
only  a  carrot,  not  a  stick:  and  the  carrot  Is 
that  the  states  In  order  to  obtain  the  Federal 
grants  must  meet  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  bm. 

The  key  to  the  bill  Is  the  requirement 
that  a  participating  state  mvist  develop  a 
comprehensive  land  use  planning  process 
which  must  take  Into  account  aU  lands  and 
all  other  natural  resources  within  the  state 
and  the  cost  and  benefit  of  their  use  and 
conservation.  The  process  must  Include  the 
development  of  an,  adequate  data  base,  tech- 
nical systems  and  training  programs  for  state 
and  local  agency  personnel  and  public  in- 
volvement on  a  continuing  basis.  It  must 
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coordinate  land  use  planning  activities  with 
local  governments  and  with  state,  inter- 
state, and  Federal  agencies.  Natural  and 
physical  resources  and  recreation  needs  must 
be  considered  and  the  suitability  of  land  for 
various  purposes. 

I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bin,  but  I  would  like 
to  highlight  a  few  key  portions  which  will 
affect  your  mission  both  on  the  Federal  and 
state  level.  For  you,  as  leaders  In  historic 
preservation,  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
assume  a  leadership  role  In  this  process.  But 
If  you  want  to  have  a  significant  voice  in  it, 
and  I  feel  It's  vital  that  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  assert  yourselves  actively  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  believe  that  Just  as  his- 
toric preservation  miist  be  viewed  In  the 
broader  spectrum  of  the  total  environment, 
you  must  view  your  Jobs  within  the  wider 
context  of  land  use  planning. 

How  can  you  do  this?  Well,  on  the  Federal 
level  it's  already  begun.  The  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  provides  protection 
for  any  property  Included  in  the  National 
Register  that  might  be  endangered  by  a 
Federally-funded  or  licensed  project.  And 
the  President's  Executive  Order  11593  re- 
quires that  Federal  agencies  designate  his- 
toric properties  under  their  Jurisdiction  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  you  are  from  a  variety 
of  Federal  agencies  shows  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation Is  viable  and  healthy.  It  shows  that 
the  government  understands  that  historic 
preservation  Is  not  under  the  sole  purview 
of  the  historian;  many  of  our  country's  his- 
toric propvertles  are  owned  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  these  properties  are  part  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

But  the  Federal  role  as  a  result  of  the 
land  use  planning  bill  may  be  more  signifi- 
cant In  the  future  and  It  will  not  be  achieved 
in  Isolation.  You  will  need  a  good  working 
relationship  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  State  and  local  governments  In  order 
to  be  effective. 

The  bill  Is  a  two-way  street;  it  requires 
states  to  consider  the  impact  of  their  actions 
on  areas  near  Federal  public  lands  such  as 
national  parks,  forests,  wilderness  areas  and 
wildlife  refuges.  It  also  requires  Federal 
agencies  and  Federal  projects  to  have  similar 
responsibilities.  Federal  projects  and  activi- 
ties affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal  lands 
must  be  consistent  with  the  states'  compre- 
hensive land  use  planning  process,  except  m 
cases  where  the  President  determines  there 
Is  an  overriding  national  Interest  not  to  com- 
ply. The  bill  would  require  each  Federal  pub- 
lic land  management  agency  to  prepare  and 
malntam  an  Inventory  of  all  public  lands 
and  resources  under  its  Jurisdiction.  The  bUI 
provides  the  framework  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  develop  land  use  policies  and 
plans  for  these  lands.  These  could  also  serve 
as  standards  for  the  states  to  consider  devel- 
oping their  own  plana.  Just  as  the  Federal 
agencies  can  learn  mu(3h  from  the  work  done 
by  the  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  my 
opinion,  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  lays 
out  the  priorities  and  standards  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  much  better  than  the 
section  that  covers  the  priorities  for  the 
states.  The  reason  Is  that  we  did  not  feel 
that  we  were  In  a  position  to  dictate  to  the 
states  what  these  standards  should  be.  but 
merely  to  say  that  they  should  develop  them. 

I  think  it's  only  fair  to  recognize  that 
many  states  are  already  working  on  land  use 
legislation.  Vermont,  for  example,  has  a  very 
strong  land  use  planning  law,  probably  a 
model  for  other  states.  But  It's  Important 
that  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  act 
now  to  shape  such  legislation  before  it's 
pMsed. 

You  already  have  a  working  tool  in  the 
guidelines  outlined  in  the  State  Historic 
Preeerrataon  Plan  reqiilred  for  historic  pres- 
ervstion  grants-in-aid.  Basic  to  the  plan 
Is  an  inventory  of  the  state's  historical  prop- 
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ertles.  I  suggest  that  that  Is  the  place  to 
begin.  In  analyzing  and  reevaluating  this 
Inventory.  As  I  pomted  out  earlier,  the  de- 
velofvoent  of  tke  data  bank  Is  only  one  of 
the  requirements  for  the  state's  compre- 
hensive land  use  plasmlng  process.  You 
should  look  at  your  inventory  within  the 
broader  context  of  that  land  use  planning 
approach.  You'll  need  to  ask  and  answer 
such  questions  as  these:  What  are  your 
state's  historical  resources?  How  do  they  fit 
in  with  the  state's  environment?  How  is  the 
land  in  the  state  cixrrently  being  used? 
What  areas  are  most  threatened?  These  are 
the  kmds  of  questions  the  planners  wUl  be 
asking,  and  you  should  be  armed  with  the 
answers. 

,  In  addition.  I  suggest  that  you  begin  now 
to  ensure  that  historic  preservation  Is  given 
adequate  consideration  In  any  state  land  use 
legislation  and  policy.  Take  a  look  at  the 
Federal  bill;  learn  what's  specifically  re- 
quired of  you;  notice  what  language  la  used 
to  provide  for  consideration  of  historic  pres- 
ervation. In  workmg  on  the  bill,  we  in  the 
Interior  Committee  wore  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  states  give  special  attention 
to  certain  problem  areas.  We  called  them 
"areas   of   critical   environmental   concern." 

These  were  defined  as  areas  of  more  than 
local  significance  where  uncontrolled  or  in- 
compatible development  could  result  In  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  Important  historic,  cul- 
•^ural,  scientific,  and  natural  values,  m  that 
order;  or  where  development  could  endan- 
ger life  and  property  or  future  productivity 
of  water,  wood  and  fibers.  The  states  under 
this  bill  must  designate  these  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  conoem  and  must  regu- 
late how  they  are  to  be  used.  It's  very  sig- 
nificant that  the  term  "areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern"  includes  both  natural 
and  historic  areas.  You  should  be  alert  to 
any  atteiiy)t  to  give  leas  than  equal  protec- 
tion status  to  either,  for  the  historic  environ- 
ment and  natural  environment  are  Insepa- 
'■able. 

Some  years  ago  when  my  family  gave  Stan 
Hywet  Hall,  the  Tudor-style  estate  built  by 
my  grandparents,  to  the  community  of 
Alcron,  some  people  said,  "Well,  of  course  the 
house  is  the  big  thing  and  the  grounds 
aren't  that  Important;  concentrate  on  pre- 
serving this  house."  It  Just  happens  that 
the  plans  for  the  grounds — there  are  some  70 
acres  of  lawns  and  gardens — were  drawn  by 
the  firm  founded  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, the  great  landscape  architect  who  laid 
out  New  York's  Central  Park,  who  laid  out 
and  designed  the  west  porch  of  the  U.8. 
Capitol.  The  house  without  the  grounds 
would  be  dimmished  and  much  less  signif- 
icant. And  that's  true  of  many  of  our  his- 
toric sites.  Both  the  natural  and  historic 
environment  are  irr^laceable,  and  both  yield 
information  about  the  past,  giving  us  under- 
standing and  >  appreciation  of  our  physical 
and  human  evolution. 

Linking  historical  aad  natural  resources 
may  seem  obvious  to  those  of  us  whro  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  way,  but  unfor- 
tunately most  people  Ixx  this  country  dont 
make  that  connection.  The  Industrial  op- 
portunist sees  these  lands  as  a  commodity 
to  exploit,  and  man-made  objects  as  a  po- 
tential return  on  the  dollar. 

I  remember  riding  to  Cleveland  one  day 
with  a  county  engineer.  acM  we  pasted  sf par- 
ticularly beautiful  traet  of  wooOUmd  that 
borderpd  the  highway.  I  said,  "You  know, 
if's  tntereetmg  that  all  this  area  la  becom- 
ing filled  up  Wtth  suburtan  sprawl  but  that 
particular  Area  hds'  remained  open."  I  was 
Just  about  to  say,  that  we  ought  to  fltfur*  out 
Boms  Wi^7  to  keep  it  that  way,  and  ^3i^  en- 
gineer said,  ""^b,  we've  been  trying  for  years 
to  flcuie  out  what  we  could  put  in  t^t 
spaoe."  His  idea  was  that  unless  you  fill  up 
every  Inch  of  ^ace  with  some  man-made 
creation,    you   haven't   really   developed    It. 
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Well,  some  thtngs  are  better  left  undevel- 
oped. 

E^ven  without  that  extreme,  however,  most 
people  do  not  understand  the  varying  de- 
grees of  what  we  call  nature  and  of  what  we 
call  history.  They  do  not  understand  how 
the  natural  elements  Interact  with  man  to 
produce  a  total  environment.  I  have  a  Sierra 
Club  calendar  at  home  and  the  January  page 
has  a  picture  of  a  little  area  In  New  England. 
The  caption  under  It  contains  a  quotation 
from  Thoreau  In  which  he  said,  "A  vUlage  is 
preserved  not  more  by  the  people  In  It,  than 
by  the  swamps  and  woods  that  surround  It." 
This  was  a  puzzling  thing  the  first  time  I 
read  it  and  I  had  read  It  several  times  to  be- 
gin to  get  what  he  was  talking  about,  but  It's 
true. 

The  practice  of  strip  mining  of  coal  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  bow  we  destroy  our  his- 
torical heritage  when  we  destroy  the  land. 
Southeastern  and  east  central  Ohio  Is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our 
state.  An  area  of  really  magical  charm.  It  re- 
minds you  somewhat  of  the  Downs  of  south- 
ern England;  It  has  that  special  mystical 
quality  about  the  landscjupe.  It's  a  rolling, 
beautifully  unspoiled,  pristine  landsicape;  ex- 
cept that  It's  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  huge 
earthmovers  20  stories  high  that  are  tearing 
It  apart.  Whole  towns  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  whole  highways  have 
been  removed.  Woods  and  fields  have  all  been 
turned  under  and  replaced  by  heaps  of  rub- 
ble. This  Isn't  Just  destroying  productive 
land,  although  that  is  also  the  case,  but  it's 
destroying  our  past,  it's  destroying  our 
youth.  The  people  who  do  that  are  killers 
of  the  dream.  We  don't  have  a  word  for  it, 
but  we  ought  to  have  a  wcwd  that  covers  that 
kind  of  desthiction,  and  somehow  we  have 
got  to  stop  it. 

Not  all  of  man's  historic  treasures  are 
beautiful,  and  not  all  of  nature  Is  pristine. 
But  something  In  all  of  It  Is  worth  saving 
If  we  c£Ui  put  It  In  proper  perspective.  And 
the  signs  of  change  are  here.  Last  week  I 
met  with  a  representative  of  one  of  our 
country's  major  conservation  groups  and  ■^^'e 
discussed  the  proposed  Cxiyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area 
between  Akron  and  Cleveland.  Normally  this 
person  would  only  have  been  Interested  in 
preserving  wilderness,  but  he  said  he  re- 
alized that  we  will  not  preserve  our  wilder- 
ness unless  we  also  provide  attractive  alter- 
natives for  outdoor  recreation  like  the  Cuy- 
ahoga Valley  close  to  the  cities  where  most  of 
our  people  live.  And  that's  also  the  way  we 
give  people  who  live  In  the  fllled-up  parts  of 
our  city  a  sense  of  what  It  means  to  be  out 
in  open  country. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  is  not  pristine  like 
the  backcountry  of  Yellowstone,  a  superior 
national  wilderness  area.  But  each  has 
unique  qualities  to  preserve.  And  in  preserv- 
ing places  like  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  we  can 
ensure  that  the  wilderness  of  Yellowstone 
will  be  preserved  as  a  wilderness  for  future 
generations. 

A  similar  analogy  holds  true  for  blstorlo 
preservation.  Not  every  historic  building 
needs  to  be  a  museum.  OhirardelU  Square  in 
San  Francisco  end  Canal  Square  here  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  are  examples  of  how  old 
structures  can  be  given  new  life  while  main- 
taining a  sense  of  their  original  integrity. 
Historic  resources  interact  with  the  contem- 
porary environment  giving  a  region  its  char- 
acter and  sense  of  place.  Another  example  Is 
Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia.  A  tre- 
mendous job  was  done  to  restore  It  to  Its 
18th  century  scale  and  appearanoe.  However. 
many  beautiful  old  lOth  century  struetvres 
were  demolished  in  the  process.  Historic  pres- 
ervation shouldn't  mean  that  weYe  frosen 
tojone  period  of  the  pMt.  Rather,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  a  aeriee  of  pasts  that 
should  and  can  live  together  harmoniously, 
'^en  we  can  truly  reoognlae  and  personally 
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understand  how  we  fit  Into  the  patterns  of 
history. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Stan  Hywet  Hall,  the 
former  family  home  I've  been  telling  you 
about,  you  11  be  Interested  to  learn  that  the 
Interior  of  the  house  was  designed  to  look 
as  though  it  had  been  added  on  to  in  various 
generations.  The  house  starts  out  with  a 
Tudor  or  pre-Tudor  style  and  It  carries  rooms 
in  It  of  every  style  of  English  interiors  right 
up  to  the  19th  century.  So,  this  has  recreated 
a  sense  of  various  ages. 

As  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  you 
are  no  doubt  accustomed  to  looking  within 
the  patterns  of  history  and  Identifying  our 
cultural,  racial,  and  ethnic  diversity.  Ours 
is  a  nation  of  contrast;  our  country's  identity 
lies  in  the  slim[is  and  ethnic  ghettoes.  as  well 
as  within  our  magnificent  mansions  and 
public  buildings.  And  the  worthwhile  fea- 
tures of  these  contrasts,  If  they're  not  identi- 
fied and  preserved  now.  may  well  be  lost 
forever.  Someday  the  people  of  this  coxmtry, 
hopefully,  will  not  have  to  live  m  any 
slums.  But  theyll  want  to  know  what  one 
looked  like,  and  that's  worth  preserving  to 
remind  them. 

Hopefully  one  day  weTl  not  even  need  a 
National  Register.  Historic  preservation  will 
be  a  personal  ethic  In  each  of  us;  It  will  be 
p>art  of  our  ingrained  culture  In  all  its  as- 
pects— legal,  governmental,  commercial  and 
educational.  How  we  treat  the  land  today, 
and  more  Importantly,  tomorrow,  hopefully 
will  be  the  result  of  this  changing  system  of 
values. 

We  will  never  see  the  land  as  our  ancestors 
did:  for  we  can  never  totally  reconstruct  or 
preserve  the  past.  But  we  can  iinderstand 
what  made  it  beautiful,  and  why  they  lived 
and  died  to  preserve  it  for  us.  And  in  preserv- 
ing it  for  future  generations  we'll  preserve 
something  of  ourselves.  I  think  the  young 
people  of  this  country  sense  this.  One  of  the 
songs  they  seem  to  like  to  sing  most  often 
has  these  familiar  words  in  it:  "This  land 
is  your  land,  this  land  is  my  land:  from 
California  to  the  New  York  island;  from 
the  redwood  forests  to  the  Gulf  stream  wa- 
ters, tfcls  land  was  made  for  you  and  me." 

If  Indeed  we  all  have  an  interest  in  this 
land,  then  we  all  have  a  stake  In  Its  preser- 
vation. I  think  there's  no  more  worthwhile 
cause.  Thank  you  very  much. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  RIGHT 
TO  ABORTION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

oy  CAijroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
mall  and  public  reaction  have  displayed 
the  support  of  the  American  people  for 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  has 
Insured  every  woman  of  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  she  will  have 
an  abortion.  As  this  public  response  In- 
dicates, women  were  denied  a  basic  right 
for  too  long.  Any  legislative  effort  to  re- 
strict women  from  having  abortions 
would  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
viol«-te  human  rights  and  to  inflict  the 
monil  judgment  of  a  minority  on  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

The  letters  and  information  that 
follow  show  strong  support  for  abortion 
from  one  community  organization  and 
two  national  organizations.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Young  Womoi's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Oakland  has  re- 
affirmed its  support  for  a  woman's  right 
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to  have  an  abortion.  T^e  board  expresses 
its  opposition  to  antiabortlon  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  "sleeper  amend- 
ments" that  would  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  abortions. 

The  National  Association  of  Laity,  the 
independent  lay  organization  in  the  U.S. 
Catholic  community  applauds  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  for  preventing 
the  moral  judgment  of  some  from  being 
forced  upon  everyone.  The  NAL  sent  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  that  explains  its 
position  and  a  table  that  indicates  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  people  for  the 
right  to  an  abortion. 

The  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League  provides  information  that  shows 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
support  the  Court's  decision.  Broad 
public  support  of  the  decision  is  made 
apparent  by  these  revealing  statistics. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  these  organiza- 
tions take  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  the  human  right  to  choose. 
I  ajn  proud  to  include  the  letters  and 
information  from  these  three  distin- 
guished organization  in  the  Recoed: 

YOCNG  WOMZN'a  Chkistian 

Association  of  Oakxand, 
Oakland,  Calif..  February  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Ronald  Delxttms, 
HoiLse  Office  Building. 

Deab  Bul:  On  February  4,  1974.  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  YWCA  of  Oakland  voted 
to  reaffirm  the  1973  National  Convention  Res- 
olution regarding  "a  woman's  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  she  wishes  to  have 
an  abortion  .  .  .  therefore  the  YWCA  shall 
support  efforts  to  provide  safe,  low-cost 
abortions  to  all  women  who  desire  them." 

The  Board  of  Directors  wishes  you  to  be 
fully  aware  of  Its  opposition  to  the  various 
antl-abortlon  Constitutional  Amendments 
listed  below: 

1.  Hogan  Amendment  H.J.  261  &  473 

2.  Buckley  Amendment  S.J.  113 

3.  Whltehurst  Amendment 
In  addition,  and  in  keeping  with  the  .„-, 

olutlon.  we  therefore  openly  register  our 
opposition  to  the  various  antl-abortloa 
"sleeper  Amendments": 

1.  Buckley  Amendment  to  the  Social  Se 
curlty  Amendment  of  1973. 

a.  Legal  Services  Amendment  to  the  Legal 
Services  Act. 

3.  Resolution  Inteoduced  by  Harold  Froeii< 
Uch.  ^ 

4.  Church  Amendment  extending  the  Pub 
lie  Services  Act. 

5.  Helms  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

A  copy  of  our  recommendations,  as  passed 
by  our  Board  of  Directors,  is  enclosed.  We 
urge  you  to  take  strong  action  in  this  mat- 
ter at  every  opportunity. 
Thank  you, 

Oktha  WruTNG,  President. 

Natiowal  Association  of  Lattt, 

January  1974. 

Deas  Rzadib:  The  National  Aaeoclation  ofl 
Laity  (NAL)  is  the  Independent,  lay  orgm- 
nlzatlon  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  commiinltyj 
dedicated  to  Implementing  Vatican  n  Coun- 
cil reforms. 

During  the  public  debate  about  criminal 
laws  on  abortion,  the  NAL  Board  felt  that 
Catholic  Lay  opinion  was  being  distorted  or 
ignored.  Thus.  NAL  publicly  praised  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  its  decision  heeding  U.S. 
Catholic  opinion  rather  than  eplsoopal  pol- 
icy. On  January  26,  1974,  our  Bo&rd  of  Di- 
rectors confirmed  the  Assembly's  statement 
of  June,  1973,  which  "aflJrma  the  sanctity  of 
life",  yet  "reJeoM  .  .  .  attempt  to  for<»  a 
moral  Judgment  on  others." 
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We  applaud  tbe  Supreme  Court  for  atress- 
tng  an  individual's  "right  to  privacy"  and 
"free  exercise  of  conscience."  We  feel  the  de- 
cision "In  no  way  Impedes  the  rights  of  our 
chvirch  to  teach"  but  Insures  "a  civil  right 
and  a  personal  cation." 

Enclosed  Is  a  press  release  explaining  the 
National  Association  of  Laity's  position  on 
abortion  and  the  results  of  a  study  which 
Indicate  that  our  stand  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  UJ3.  Catholic  community. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Skxhan, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Asaociation  of 
Laity. 

Lat  Catholics  Applaud  Supreme  Coukt  on 
Abortion  Decision 
National  Assocution  op  the  Laitt. 

After  studying  the  decision,  the  Board  of 
Ofllccrs  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Laity  (NAL),  applauds  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Its  decision  emphasizing  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy  In  making  a  decison  on 
abortion.  The  Court's  decision  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Catholic  Church's  teaching 
that  responsible  [arsons  exercise  their  con- 
science in  matters  of  morality. 

The  NAL  la  the  Independent  national 
Catholic  lay  reform  organization  in  the  U.S. 
For  three  years  It  has  researched  and  de- 
bated this  complex  Issue.  Given  the  many 
aspects  of  this  sensitive  Issue,  the  NAL  is  not 
yet  ready  to  present  a  full  position  in  a 
consensus.  But  implicit  In  the  NAL's  study 
has  been  dissatisfaction  with  their  hier- 
archy's rigid  position  and  with  Its  Insensltlv- 
Ity  to  the  moral  complexity  of  this  issue. 

The  Court's  decision  in  no  way  Impedes 
the  rights  of  our  church  to  teach  a  doctrine 
limiting  or  prohibiting  Its  members'  use  of 
abortion.  But  It  also  permits  the  free  exercise 
of  conscience  for  those  citizens  who  regard 
abortion  as  a  civil  right  and  a  personal 
option. 
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The  Court  has  fulfilled  Its  responsibility  to 
the  whole  of  the  Anaerlcan  people  in  dealing 
with  this  constitutional  question.  Now  the^ 
Church  can  concentrate  on  re-examining  its 
abortion  teaching  and  restating  it  lucidly 
to  Catholics,  while  not  imposing  its  position 
on  our  fellow  citizens  who  may  not  agree 
with  us. 

The  National  Catholic  Reporter  published 
this  to  Indicate  Its  ^ncem  for  declining 
Church  influence. 
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TABLE    5.-DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    PROTESTANTS    AND 
CATHOLICS   UNDER  30   IN    ABORTION   ATTITUDES 

(Percent  Protestant  margin  approve  over  Catholic] 


Reason  for  abortion 


1972 


1973 


r 


TABLE  3— ATTITUDES  TOWAUO  ABORTION  BY  RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION,  1972-73 

IPercent  ipprovel 


Health 

Rape 

Defective  child 

Does  not  want  more. 

Unwed  mother 

Too  poor 


10 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

13 

6 

12 

11 

7 

11 

Protestant       Catholic 


Jew 


Reason  for  abortion 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Danger  to  mother's 

health 

.      83 

91 

80 

88 

9fi 

inn 

Rape 

.      74 

81 

70 

7S 

% 

98 

Chance  ot  defective 

child 

75 

R1 

67 

77 

91 

100 

Does  not  want  more 

children 

36 

46 

29 

34 

70 

91 

Mother  is  unwed 

39 

48 

3? 

34 

80 

88 

Too  poor  to  have 

more  children 

45 

12 

36 

39 

78 

92 

TABLE  4.— ATTITUDES  TOWARD   ABORTION   FOR   PROTES- 
TANTS AND  CATHOLICS  UNDER  30,  1972-73 

(Percent  approve) 


Reason  tor  abortion 


Protestant 
1972        1973 


Catholic 


1972 


1973 


Health 89 

Rape 76 

Defective  child M 

Does  not  want  more 45 

Unwed  mother 44 

Too  poor SO 

Number SF" 


93 

89 

93 

82 

77 

79 

81 

74 

83 

53 

32 

47 

52 

32 

41 

S8 

43 

47 

193 


111 


112 


National  Abortion  Rights 

Action  League. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13, 1974. 

Dear  Rep.  Dellubm  :  The  National  Abortion 
Rights  Action  League,  NARAL,  is  dedicated 
to  protecting  and  Implementing  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  legalizing  abortion.  Formerly 
known  as  the  National  Association  for  the 
Repeal  of  Abortion  Laws,  NARAL  is  a  coali- 
tion of  over  90  state  and  local  organizations. 

The  information  that  we  are  sending  you 
today  appears  to  confirm  what  we  have 
known  for  some  time — t^iat  Is,  that  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  support  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  abortion.  As  you  can  see, 
of  the  28  polls  by  Members  of  Congress  of 
their  own  districts  that  we  are  aware  of 
where  the  question  was  asked,  21  show  clear 
support  of  the  Court  position  and  only  two 
demonstrate  majority  disapproval. 

Of  perhaps  more  Interest  are  the  results  of 
a  recent  major  survey  of  the  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.  region,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research.  Over  one 
thousand  people  were  questioned  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  in  a  sample  draw^  to  be  highly 
representative.  The  results  of  a  special  analy- 
sis of  one  question  on  abortion,  recently  done 
for  NARAL,  are  enclosed.  It  Is  of  special  in- 
terest to  note  that  Prince  George's  County. 
Maryland,  which  Is  represented  by  Hon. 
Lawrence  Hog;an.  would  overwhelmingly  op- 
pose a  Constitutional  amendment  outlawing 
abortion. 


RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRES  ON  THE  ABORTION  ISSUE 


(Answers  in  percenti 


MAJORITY  SUPPORT  THE  RIGHT  TO  ABORTION 


Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr.  (8th  District,  Pennsylvania,  Republican):  The  Supreme  Court  recently 
handed  down  f  decision  liberalizing  abortion.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  decision 
and  future  policy? 

Agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 50.0 

Fivof  a  constitutional  amendment  banning  abortions... '..'..'.'. 14  0 

Favor  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  the  States  the  power'to  "decide  under  what 
circumstances  an  abortion  may  be  performed 27  9 


Paul  Findley  (20tti  District  Illinois.  Republican):  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  during 
the  1st  3  monttis  of  pregnancy,  a  woman  and  her  doctor  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
wheUier  she  will  have  an  abortion.  Only  in  the  last  3  months  tan  States  prohibit  all 
abortions.  Do  you  feel  this  decision  is  right? 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


His.. 
Hers. 


8,260 
S,219 


5,843 
6,399 


1,376 
1,252 


Adults 


Youths 


Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (23d  District,  New  York,  Democrat):  Abortion: 

Should  be  left  entirely  to  the  worman  and  her  doctor 

Should  be  allowed  only  under  special  circumstances  (like  danger  to" 

the  mother's  lite) 

Should  not  be  permitted " 

Don't  know,  no  opinion "!"!"!]!"II!!J!!III 

Thad  Cochran  (4th  District,  Mississippi,  Republican):  Do  you  approve  the  recent  legal 
decision  that  abortion  can  be  permitted  under  certain  guidelines? 
Yes 


Tot*' 16,479 


12,242 


2,628 


80 

14 
5 
1 


90 

9 
1 
0 


Bill  Freniel  (3d  District,  Minnesota,  Republican):  Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  abortion? 
Yes 


No. 
No  resp 


No. 


Harold  R.  Collier  (6th  District.  Illinots.  Republican):  Do  you  approve  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  abortions  a/e  permissible  under  certain  circumstances? 
Yes 

No : 

Ne  response W  

R.  Lawrence  CougWin(13ttDistHCt.PennsirtvanlaRepublican)f  Do  youVpprVvVtti^B"^^^^^^ 
Court  decisions  on  abortion? 
Yes 

Undecided '"!!!!  "Ill" "" 

John  N.  Erienboin  (14th  DisUict,  lUinois,  RepuNlcan):"inl[ghTorthe7«VnVSupreinVci^^ 
decision  dectanng  a  cOttstiltitional  right  to  abortion,  which  course  of  action  do  you  favor? 
Do  nothing.  Let  the  deasion  permitting  abortion  stand: 

Men ■v^-- ._._.. 

WonMn ""Ilimimmmilll 

Combined _... "I""m!lIII"rir"" 

Enact  a  constltutlonat  amendment  allowing  ttieVMple  of Vaiii'iiitVttirough'their" 
lerslatores,  to  preWbit  or  repilate  abortions : 
Men 

wosien.., -i;i;;;i:;';ir"ii 

Combinecl 


69.4 
30.5 


72.2 

25.6 

2.2 


61.0 
26.0 
13.0 


60.3 
59.2 
59.7 


39.7 
40.8 
40.3 


Beniamin  A.  GHman  (26th  DistricV'New'York'RVpVWiMny  bo"you7a"vt)Vc^^^^^        

(1)  Letting  States  devise  their  own  aborflon  laws 

(2)  Upholding  the  Supreme  Court  decision  permiting  abortion  "" "' 

(3)  Enacting  a  constitutional  amemdment  prohibiting  abortions  " 

(4)  No  opinion '" 

Cilbert  Gude  (8th  District.  Maryland'.  RepuWcaV)Vi  woufd'likVtoVee" 

(a)  The  recent  Supreme  (k)urt  decision  on  abortion  stand 

(b)  A  constitutional  amendment  eliminating  all  abortions  

(c)  An  amendment  returning  to  the  States  the  power  to  resUicVabortlans 

(d)  Further  liberalfiation 

H.  John  Heinz  (18th  District  Pennsylvania,  Repubfican)"DoVoVfav«rcVnVti'titiVnVnV  out- 
lawing abortion? 
Yes 

UndecTded".!!.".'.".'.".'.".".""" " 

Morgan  F  Murphy  (2d  OisUict  liiinois.  Democrat)":  Abortion^AgrwwiVh'theVecenVSu- 
preme  Court  decision  on  abortion: 

Agreed 

Disagreed " " 

Undecided '.'.'... -""* " "" "" 

L  Richardson  Preyer  (Blh  District' N'wtti'Ca'roBn'arD'e'mocr'a't): "oi' 'yB'e" "agree" 'with"ilie 
Supreme  Court  decision  establishinf  the  legality  of  abortion  durinj  the  lit  3  months 
If  ttie  woman  and  her  physician  agrM? 

No  answer JI""!!!"  '"'",        


24.0 

67.0 

9.0 

21.0 

55.0 

21.0 

3.0 

41.1 
11.3 
14.1 
27.9 


38.0 

55.0 

7.0 


52.0 

39.0 

9.0 


72.0 

22.0 

6.0 


\Jin 
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MAJORITY  SUPPORT  THE  RIGHT  TO  ABORTION-Continued 

Tom  Railsback  (19th  District,  Illinois,  Republican):  Do  you  agree  with  the  Sapreme  Court 
ruling  on  abortion  that  it  is  permissible  under  certain  guidelines? 


^","'a&"l?t':'j;'?i,l's'ret  "•"""'""^^  °'  ""'  '"•"'»'•  "" S-P-""  court  ruling 


Yes 


No 


His.. 
Hers. 


76 
67 


24 
33 


His.. 
Hers. 


Total. 


18.0 
21.0 


Howard  W.  Robison  (27th  District,  New  York,  Republican);  Would  you  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  constitution  to  (in  effect)  repeal  such  laws  and  allow  abortion  only  to  save 

the  life  of  the  mother? 68  percent  oppose 

James  W.  Symington  (2d  District  Montana,  Democrat):  The  Constitution  is  the  basic 
document  of  our  American  political  system.  From  this  fundamental  document  our  laws 
are  derived.  In  our  Nation's  history  it  has  been  altered  only  26  times,  and  only  after 
long  debate  and  serious  thought  Recently,  several  new  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed; which,  if  any,  would  you  support? 
An  amendment  to  prohibit  abortion  under  all  circumstances  except  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother? 

His 

Hers _ .'.'.'.'-'.'.'"..V.V.'.V 

Lionel  Van  Deeriin  (41st  District,  California,  Democrat):  the  Supreme  Court  hasacted'to 
relax  State  abortion  control  laws.  Do  you  think  abortions  should  be: 

Left  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor? J2. 1 

Regulated  by  Government? .'..'.'.'.'.'. 5  2 

Other  (specify) _ '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'."."". "    12i7 

Larry  Winn  (3d  District,  Kansas.  Republican):  Do  you  agree  with  thVfece'n't'Supfeni'eCouri 
decision  regarding  the  liberalization  of  abortion  laws? 


Malt. 

Female 

Chalmers  Wylie  (15th  District,  Ohio.  Republican):  On  the  question  of'abo'rti'on  do  youfavor  • 

(a)  The  Supreme  Court  decision: 

His 

Hers ";.'!";;;"' 

(b)  Absolute  prohiUtion: 

His. 

Hers ....!;;'""■ 

(c)  Limited  laws  permitting  abortion  when  medically  judged  neces-' 

sarv  to  preserve  the  health  or  life  of  the  mother: 

Hers".".'.';;""""";""i;i"""i";;";i.";:;:; 

(d)  Limited  laws  including  the  above  and  adding  pregnancies  resuftlng 

from  rape  and  Incest: 

His 

Hers .v.'."..'. 

C.  W.  Bill  Young  (6th  District.  Florida,  Republican):  Do  you  believe  that  a  woman  and  her 
doctor  should  have  a  legal  right  te  make  a  decision  regarding  abortion? 
)^« 79.9 

No  opinion..., I."- "miillilim ""'II "!!!"!"  5I4 


Yes 

No 

75.6 
68.4 

24.4 
31.6 

72.1 

27.9 

NO  CLEAR  MAJORITY 

Frank  Annunrio  (11th  District.  Illinois  Democrat):  Abortion    amend  the  Constitution  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  libeializes  abortion  regulations?         '  °    "° 


No. 
Undecided 


Yes 

No 

62 

33 

37 

63 

on  do  you  favor: 

74 

72 

26 
28 

19 

20 

81 
80 

61 
61 

39 
39 

71 
72 

29 
28 

Harold  Froehlich  (8th  District,  Wiswns'i'nrRip'ub'lica'n)':"  Abo"r'tio"nrAgree"with 't'he'r'ec'e'nt 
Supreme  Court  decision?  '  ""  '"^eni 

Yes 

Undecided II  "III  IIII  "III  II II " 

Josech  E.  Karth  (4th  District,  MinnesotaI"Democrat)f 

(a)  Agree  with  US  Supreme  Court  decision 

^^^  "^'thft  woul'd*^  '"*  """  ''**^'^'°"  ""  *"0f  a' Federal" 'Co'iis'lit'u'tional"A'm"e"n'dm"e"nt 

(1)  Forbid  all  abortions 

(2)  Fortld  all  abortions  except  under  special  m'ed.cal"  circumstances' (denser 

to  mother  s  life,  victims  of  rape  or  incest) 

c       c.         i-P.  h?^  "**  ^'^'^  '^^"^^  whether  or  not  to  legalize  "abortion 

Sam  Steiger  (3rd  District.  Arizona,  Republican):  On  abortion  do  youfavor- 

(a)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  abortion  in  all  but  extreme  circumstances? 

/^l  n„'^„"„^?"'"°?''„""l"?'?![l'  V°  *"""  **?^  5tate  to  decide  the  abortion  question?    ' 

(c)  Do  nothing  at  all  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  decision  permitting  abortion  stand?.. 

MAJORITY  OPPOSE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

M.  G.  Snyder  (4th  District.  Kentucky,  Republican):  Do  you  favor  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  making  abortions  permissible?  vi,»i.i  ju>,iomc  ixju'i 

Yes 

No  opinion IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII " 

William  A.  Steiger(6th  District  Wjsconsrn','Pepu'bli'can")''Abort'ion' 

Allowing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  stand 

A  mending  the  Constitution  to  lestore  to  the  States' the'  'power' to  fegulat'e'abortioii 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  in  all  but  extreme  circumstances  

No  abortion  in  any  circumstance 

MAJORITY  FAVORS  STATES    RIGHTS 

^^E*t^J'^"  fi'"l  "'"Ji*^-  "''"°'''  Republican):  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
Yes  "       """'^ '°     '  '^'"  '°  *"•*='  ''***  ""'*'  fespect  to  abortion? 


43.0 
44.0 
13.0 


48.0 
38.0 
14.0 

49.0 


10.0 

36.0 
5.0 

37.0 
28.0 
35.0 


45.3 

51.3 

3.2 

36.0 

11.5 

52.0 

5.0 


59.0 
41.0 


BuREAtT  or  Social  Schnck 

RzsxAscH,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.  February  1974. 
Tkk  Issmc  OF  Abortion 
In  a  study  carried  out  by  The  Washington 
Survey  last  summer.  78  percent  of  adult  resi- 
dents in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
agreed  that  "the  decision  to  have  an  abor- 
tion shotUd  be  made  solely  by  a  woman 
and  her  physician."  As  reported  by  WTOP- 
TV.  the  proportions  in  favor  of  this  proposi- 
tion varied  only  marginally  (T7-79%)  across 
the  area's  six  major  Jurisdictions.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  respondents  disagreed,  and  4 
percent  expressed  no  opinion.  Excluding  this 
latter  group,  four  adults  out  of  five  (81%) 
held  this  point  of  view.  Thus,  the  residents 
In  the  Greater  Washington  area  generally 
support  the  position  enunciated  In  the  Jan- 
uary. 1973  Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing abortion. 

More  Intensive  analysis  showed  little  vari- 
ation in  the  views  held  by  different  segments 
of  the  adult  population..  When  answers  were 
analyzed  by  sex,  race,  martial  status,  age. 
and  Income,  few  significant  variations  were 
found.  Only  with  respect  to  religion  were 
substantial  differences  observed.  As  exi>ected. 
Catholic  resp>ondents  were  less  often  in  favor 
of  this  concept:  only  67  percent  agreed  with 
the  proposition  quoted  above,  compared  with 
82  percent  of  Protestants,  89  percent  of  those 
in  other  religloiis  groups,  and  95  percent  of 
those  with  no  religious  p^erence  (see  ac- 
companying table).  Among  those  least  in 
favor  of  this  concpt  were  Catholic  men  and 
Catholics  over  the  age  of  46:  a  sharply  re- 
duced majority  (a(X%)  of  these  subgroups 
agreed  with  tjaia  position  on  the  abortion  Is- 
sue. No  such  sex  or  age-linked  variations 
wera  obaeryed  In  the  answers  given  by  Pro- 
tastanis. 

The4e  fihiftigs  emerged  from  a  stud;^  done 
toy  The  Waahthgton  Survey,  a  research  facll- 


Ity  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research. 
Personal  face-to-face  interviews  were  con- 
ducted in  the  period  mid -June  through  Aug- 
ust, 1973.  with  a  representative  cross-section 
of  1,209  Washington  area  residents.  They 
were  selected  by  means  of  an  area  probabil- 
ity sample  design  which  insured  that  re- 
spondents formed  a  valid  croes-eectlon  of 
Oreater  Washington,  and  also  of  each  of  Its 
majority  components:  Washington,  D.C; 
Alexandria;  Arlington  and  Fairfax  counties 
in  Virginia;  and  Prince  OecKge's  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  in  Maryland. 

ABORTION  DECISION 

IProportion  who  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement;  "The 
decision  to  have  an  abortioa  should  be  made  solely  by  a 
woman  and  her  physician.") 

(In  percenti 


[Analysis  ol  religious  groups,  by  age  ot  respondents! 


Protestant : 

18  to  24.... 

25  to  44.... 

45  and  over. 
Catholic: 

18  to  24.... 

25  to  44 

45  and  over. 
Other: 

1810  24.... 

25  to  44.... 

45  and  over. 
None: 

18  to  24.... 

25  to  44.... 

45  and  over. 


81 

19 

«3 

17 

tt 

18 

74 

2fi 

69 

31 

GO 

40 

77 

23 

91 

9 

92 

8 

100 

0 

91 

9 

100 

0 

IProportion  who  agree  or  disagree  with  the  abortion  question 
from  the  6  communities  included  in  the  samplej 


District  ot 
Columbia 


Ariingten       Alexandria 


Agree 


Disagree 


Total. 


19 


Agree 

Disagree... 

No  opinion. 


77 
18 

5 


77 
14 
9 


79 

20 

2 


Sex: 

Male 

79 

21 

Female 

82 

18 

Race: 

White 

82 

18 

Nonwhite 

78 

22 

Marital  status: 

Never  married 

86 

14 

Married 

80 

20 

Other 

81 

19 

Age: 

18  to  24  yr 

84 

16 

25  to  44  yr 

81 

19 

45  and  over „ 

79 

21 

Income: 

Below  $10,000 

82 

18 

JIO.OOO  to  J20.000 - 

80 

20 

CO.OOOandup 

K 

18 

Religion: 

Protestant 

82 

18 

Catholie. ; 

67 

33 

Other 

i       » 

.ill 

None .„.     , 

95 

5 

Fairfax  Montgomery 


Prince 

Georges 


Agree 

Dtsagree... 
Mo  opinion. 


79 
17 

4 


20 


79 
19 
2 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.     8CHWKIKER.    Mr.    President, 
February  and  March  1974  mark  the  56th 


4360 

anniversaries  of  the  Republics  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  com- 
memorate the  struggle  of  the  Baltic 
States  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  to  reaffirm  our  support  for  that 
struggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  a  1959  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baltic  States 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  war  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the 
citizens  of  those  states,  still  resident  there 
or  In  exUe  in  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the 
first  and  second  World  War.  What  they  do 
ask  for  Is  political,  religious  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  such  freedom  can  exist  only  in  a  world 
of  freedom. 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the  path  to  a  bet- 
ter future  is  stUl  dark,  but  it  Is  not  lost  and 
wUl  not  be.  The  day  of  the  overlords  wUl 
not  last  forever.  The  time  wUl  come  when 
the  three  lost  little  nations  wlU  be  able  to 
come  out  and  Join  us. 


,1 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  time,  then,  let  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  Insure  that  in  the  years 
ahead  Lithuanians  can  once  again  be- 
come members  of  that  community  of  free 
and  sovereign  states  whose  people  are 
blessed  with  freedom  in  abundance. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month — on  February  16 — the  724th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
was  observed. 

Certainly,  this  is  an  Important  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  these  freedom- 
loving  people.  Yet,  one  is  saddened  by 
the  fact  that  those  living  In  Lithuania 
probably  were  imable  to  commemorate 
this  day. 

Since  the  emergence  of  Lithuania  as  a 
free  nation  so  many  centuries  ago,  its 
people  have  been  masters  of  their  des- 
tiny for  only  21  years.  Currently,  of 
course,  Lithuanians  are  under  the  cruel 
yoke  of  Soviet  domination,  a  harsh  fate 
for  these  peaceful,  hard-working  people 
who  are  so  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all  the  citizens 
of  the  Earth. 

Despite  their  domination,  however,  the 
Lithuanians  have  retained  their  spirit 
and  still  long  for  a  time  when  once  again 
they  will  be  able  to  guide  the  course  of 
their  country's  history  and  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  an  their  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  mettle  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  their  desire  for  freedom  and  peace 
and  Justice  are  indeed  admirable  traits — 
qualities  which- make  them  truly  decserv- 
ing  of  the  Independence  they  seek. 

The  character  of  Lithuania  and  its 
people  is  reflected  in  the  diligence  and 
patriotism  exhibited  by  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  Connecticut  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  who  have  made 
so  many  lasting  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  this  great  coimtry  of  ours. 


THE  OIL  COMPANY  BLUES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league Les  Aspin  has  wTltten  a  most  re- 
vealing and  analytical  article  on  the 
U.S.  oil  Industry  that  appears  In  the 
ciurent  New  York  Review  of  Books.  He 
raises  questions  that  are  all  too  fre- 
quently Ignored,  but  that  will  be  recur- 
rent until  we  face  the  issue  squarely.  I 
cannot  commend  my  colleague  too  highly 
for  saying  in  a  most  straightforward 
manner  what  so  many  In  Government 
have  been  reluctant  even  to  discuss. 

It  seems  that  we  are  now  at  some- 
what of  a  stalemate  in  our  attempts  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis.  Everyone  who 
stands  in  line  for  gas  accuses  the  oil  com- 
panies of  withholding  supply  for  higher 
profits.  We  in  this  body  respond  by  agree- 
ing that,  indeed,  there  must  be  a  new 
look  taken  at  our  national  oil  and  energy 
policies.  But  we  go  no  deeper.  We  con- 
sider rollbacks  on  certain  prices  and  even 
windfall  profits  taxes.  Nowhere  do  we 
honestly  address  what  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  crunch — the  fact  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry occupies  a  uniquely  advantageous 
position  in  our  economy.  It  is  totally  un- 
regulated and  free  to  operate  clandes- 
tinely, while  it  also  benefits  from  advan- 
tages granted  by  the  Federal  CkHrem- 
ment  matched  in  no  other  Industry. 

As  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  so  ac- 
curately observes,  we  treat  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  a  member  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  while  we  grant  it  preferential 
treatment  reserved  traditionally  for 
semlpubllc  companies  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  We  do  not  regulate  the  oil 
companies,  but  we  turn  around  and  give 
them  tax  shelters  and  import  assistance. 

This  Is  the  very  basic  question  that 
must  be  resolved  before  there  can  be  a 
real,  lasting  end  to  cur  fuel  shortage.  As 
long  as  the  oil  industry  remains  securely 
above  and  protected  from  all  other  free 
market  forces,  we  can  exp)ect  to  be 
treated  according  to  its  own  best  interest. 
Nationalize  and  regulate  the  Industry  or 
break  it  up  and  make  it  competitive.  We 
have  no  other  alternatives. 

The  article  follows : 

THK  On.  COKPAKT  Blttes 
(By  Las  Aspin) 
The  seven  oU  executives  who  testified  on 
the  energy  crisis  before  Senator  Jackson's 
subcommittee  In  January  claimed  that  Jack- 
son was  picking  fight*  with  the  oU  witnesses, 
was  making  unsubstantiated  accusations, 
and  was  generally  acting  like  a  politician 
seeking  his  party's  presidential  nomination. 
Many  Journalists  and  editorial  writers  seem 
to  share  some  of  the  Industry's  misgivings. 
The  Jackson  hearings  and  the  oU  companies' 
rapidly    intensifying    public   relations   cam- 
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palgn  may  have  left  ^e  pubUc  more  con- 
fused than  ever  about  the  current  energy 
shortage.  The  consumers  know  they  are  pay- 
ing higher  and  higher  energy  prices.  But  are 
the  gains  enjoyed  by  the  oU  companies  fair 
and  equitable,  or  not? 

To  evaluate  fairly  what  the  oU  companies 
have  gained.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  their 
recent  record,  or  at  least  what  we  know  of 
it,  since  they  have  beea  more  secretive  about 
their  operations  than  most  other  Industries. 
According  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  cal- 
culated by  the  US  Government  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  price  of  gasoline 
rose  19.7  percent  during  1973,  whUe  the  price 
of  fuel  oil  rose  46.8  percent.  Some  petroleum 
products  such  as  prc^ane,  used  for  home 
heating  In  the  South  aad  crop  drying  in  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  Midwest,  have  in- 
creased In  price  by  300  percent. 

In  recent  weeks  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
continued  to  ollmb  at  an  accelerated  pace 
without  any  sign  of  leveling  off.  Spot  short- 
ages m  a  number  of  cities,  particularly  In  the 
Northeast,  have  led  to  price  gouging  and  long 
waits  for  motorists  who  are  allowed  to  buy  a 
limited  amount  of  gas  on  each  visit  to  the 
stations.  Naturally,  these  rising  prices  have 
been  reflected  in  higher  profits  for  the  oU 
Industry.  Profits  for  the  top  ten  companies 
this  year  wUl  total  $7.8  billion— up  61.2  per- 
cent over  last  year's  figure. 

In  the  face  of  these  rather  disturbing 
statistics,  the  oil  companies  argue  that  their 
higher  profits  are  needed  to  provide  the 
capital  necessary  to  search  for  new  sources 
of  oU  and  gas  around  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
Industry  estimates  that  between  now  and 
1985  more  than  $800  bUUon  in  Investment 
capital  win  be  needed  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  US  demand  fpr  foasU  fuels  (assum- 
ing that  the  demand  for  these  fwels  continues 
to  grow  at  the  curreat  rate) . 

However,  these  claims  about  the  need  for 
higher  profits  for  investment  are  somewhat 
suspect  In  view  at  the  oil  Indxistry's  un- 
wUimgness  to.-^go  Into  debt  to  find  new 
capital.  Traditionally  the  oil  Industry — and 
It  Is  nearly  alone  In  this  respect — has  de- 
pended heavily  on  retained  earnings  for  In- 
vestment. For  example,  during  the  third 
quarter  of  197*,  acoo-dlng  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  tat  every  five  doUars  to- 
vested  from  profits  for  all  US  manufacturing 
the  companies  also  borrowed  two  dollars,  a 
ratk)  of  3.6:1.  For  the  oil  Industry,  however, 
the  ratio  was  closer  to  6:1,  a  figure  refiectlng 
the  oil  Industry^  reluctance  to  borrow. 

The  most  convincing  test  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try's seriousness  about  reinvesting  profits  for 
exploration  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  oU  would  be  Its  willingness  to  retain  earn- 
ings and  not  Increase  dividends  as  profits  go 
up.  "rtie  evldenco,  altn'ou^  preliminary  and 
incomplete,  suggests  that  many  of  the  oU 
companies  may  plan  to  Increase  dividends 
relatively  more  and  relnvesftnent  less.  Exxon 
has  already  announced  a  12  percent  bicrease 
in  dividends.  MobU  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia, Standard  of  Indiana,  Texaco,  Union, 
Oonttoental  OU,  Oetty,  Murph^-  Oil,  and 
Ashland  are  all  Increasing  thielr  dividends.  As 
corporate^^  profits  eontlnue  to  grow,  further 
Increases  in  dlvldenda  wUl  tell  much  about 
their  real  Intentions  %o  develop  new  sources 
of  energy  In  the  public  interest. 

In  addition  to  arguing  that  higher  profits 
are  needed,  the  oil  Industry,  In  its  latest 
roxind  of  newspaper  advertisements.  Is  claim- 
ing that  1973  profits'  should  not  be  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year>  profits  or  to 
profits  In  the  last  few  years,  since  oil  profits 
have  In  the  past  feeen  too  low. 

It  Is  true  that  at  the  l>egtnnlng  of  thto 
decade  the  oU  companies  fell  on  relatively 
hard  tlmas  so  far  aa  profits  ■>•  conoemed. 
Although  sales  went  up  ej  percent  In  1970, 
the  profits  cf  thirty-el|;lit  integrated  oU  com- 
panies actually  went  down  1.8  percent.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1949  reduced  the  oU  com- 
panies' depletion  allowance  from  a7J>  percent 
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to  22  percent  and  on  August  16,  1971,  the 
President  Imposed  Phase  I  economic  controls 
freezing  the  price  of  petroleum  products  at  a 
low  profit  level. 

By  the  fall  of  1972,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion became  concerned  about  fuel  supplies 
for  the  coming  winter  In  view  of  the  Indus- 
try's sluggish  production.  According  to  of- 
ficials at  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  oU 
Industry  could,  under  controlled  prices,  have 
made  what  government  officials  believed  was 
a  reasonable  profit  on  ^2  home  heating 
oil.  But  the  oU  companies  did  not  produce  as 
much  as  needed.  According  to  one  st&S  mem- 
ber of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
crrCO  the  fifteenth  largest  oil  company 
acknowledged  that  it  was  deliberately  produc- 
ing less  fuel  oU,  for  "economic  reasons." 

Apparently,  the  oU  companies  In  the  faU 
of  1972  could  have  made  a  profit  by  pro-'iuc- 
Ing  fuel  oil,  but  they  felt  that  the  size  of 
the  profit  and  profit  margin  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. Later  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
calculated  that  If  the  oU  industry  had  maxi- 
mized production  durtog  the  autumn,  a  sur- 
plus of  4  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil  would 
have  been  produced.  Instead,  production 
lagged  and  there  was  a  26  million  barrel 
deficit. 

Nothing  in  the  industry's  apparent  hesl- 
tance  to  produce  fuel  oU  suggests  any  collu- 
sion on  the  Industry's  part;  but  it  says  some- 
thtog  about  the  Impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Nixon  Administration  thought 
there  was  enough  profit  for  the  oU  companies 
to  produce  at  maximum  output,  but  when 
they  did  not  do  this  the  government  was 
unable  (or  unwilling)  to  do  anything  about 
It. 

For  its  part,  the  industry  maintains  that 
Its  rate  of  return  on  equity — i.e.,  on  total 
net  Investment — Is  too  low.  Since  1969  the 
average  rate  of  retiirn  has  been  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  which,  the  companies 
argue.  Is  considerably  lower  than  the  rate 
of  return  on  equity  la  manufacturing.  In- 
terestingly, according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  for 
manufacturing  since  1969  has,  on  the  aver- 
age, been  the  same  as  the  rate  of  return  on 
oil  (both  exactly  10.3  percent).  It  was  only 
In  1972  that  the  oU  industry's  rate  of  return 
lagged  (8.5  percent  as  compared  with  12.0 
percent  for  manufacturing).  But  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1973  both  the  oU  and  other 
manufacturing  Industries  earned  about  12 
percent  on  their  Investments.  In  short,  the 
oU  industry's  claim  that  their  rate  of  return 
has  fallen  below  other  Industries  simply  is 
not  Justified  by  the  facts. 

More  important,  measurtog  the  oil  indus- 
try's profits  on  the  basis  of  rate  of  return 
on  equity  only  creates  a  distorted  and  incom- 
plete picture  Ox  oil  Industry  profitability.  A 
more  accurate  picture  of  profits  Is  provided 
by  measuring  profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 
By  this  standard,  the  oil  Indvistry's  average 
in  the  last  two  years  has  been  weU  above 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing.  Ihirlng 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1972,  oil  Industry 
profits  were  6.5  percent  of  sales,  compared 
to  4.2  percent  for  all  manufadurlng.  The 
gap  widened  during  the  first  thzae  quarters 
of  1973  when  oil  Industry  proffltablUty  reach- 
ed 7.4  percent  and  aU  manufacturing  proflt- 
ablllty  was  4.7  percent.  Dramatically  increaa- 
Ing  gasoline  prices  this  year  will  obviously 
have  their  effect,  and  first  quarter  1974  profits 
on  sales  for  the  oil  Industry  should  be 
q;>ectacular. 

Any  analyst  should  consider  both  rate  of 
return  on  equity  and  profit  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  In  analyzing  the  profits  of  a  major 
industry.  But.  in  an  hjdustry  with  a  rapid 
turnover  In  sales,  such  as  gasoline  marketing, 
profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales  Is  a  much  more 
convincing  measure  of  corporate  success. 
Some  analysts  completely  discount  the  meas- 
ure of  rate  of  return  on  equity  as  Irrelevant 
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to  the  profits  of  the  oil  Industry.  They  point 
out  that  the  return  on  investment  In  normal 
manufacturing  such  ae  automobile  produc- 
tion wlU  appear  quite  quickly  on  the  corpo- 
rate balance  sheet.  But  return  on  Invest- 
ments In  the  oil  Industry  for  exploration  and 
development  may  not  appear  on  the  books 
for  decades  either  because  actual  production 
does  not  take  place  inmaediately  cr  because 
the  value  of  the  new  oU  acquired  cannot 
be  fully  estimated  in  the  short  run.  This 
time  lag  in  realizing  gains  In  real  dollars 
makes  rate  of  return  on  equity  a  less  accu- 
rate measure. 

Although  the  oil  companies'  claims  that 
they  must  have  higher  profits  are  not  very 
persuasive,  their  attitude  Is  typical  of  the 
attitude  many  large  businesses  take  toward 
government:  when  It  is  In  their  best  Interest 
to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  "free  enterprise 
system,"  they  insist  on  being  treated  that 
way.  But  when  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to 
be  considered  wards  of  the  state  they  forget 
their  dedication  to  free  enterprise. 

The  oil  companies  want  to  be  treated  like 
any  other  business  when  they  oppose  price 
and  wage  controls,  resist  new  environmental 
standards,  and  fight  government  efforts  to 
restrain  the  mergers  and  mutual  price  agree- 
ments and  discrimination  against  independ- 
ent gas  stations  that  prevent  the  Industry 
from  being  competitive.  But  the  oil  com- 
panies also  want  to  be  treated  like  wards  of 
the  state  when  it  comes  to  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  tax  breaks  or  import  quotas.  The  oU 
import  quota  system  was  established  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration,  ostensibly 
on  the  grounds  that  oil  Is  an  Important  na- 
tional resource  and  the  US  must  have  Its 
own  supply.  In  fact  the  quotas  blocked  the 
entry  of  cheap  foreign  oU  Into  the  US  and 
kept  the  domestic  price  from  falling.  Not 
only  did  this  policy  hurt  consumers  but  it 
resulted  in  a  system  of  "drain  America  first." 
But  import  quotas  are  what  the  oil  com- 
panies wanted,  and  only  when  the  price  of 
Mideast  oil  was  already  rising  did  the  Nixon 
Administration  relax  them  In  1973. 

Similarly,  the  oU  Industry  avoids  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  billion  per  year  in  taxes  because 
of  the  22  percent  depletion  allowance  and 
an  additional  $325  million  in  taxes  from 
deductions  derived  from  so-called  Intangible 
drilling  expenses,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
promote  further  exploration  and  greater  sup- 
plies. Moreover,  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  U.S.  oU  corporations  will  claim 
nearly  $3  billion  in  credits  against  their  1974 
Income  taxes  on  the  basis  of  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  governments — another  special  priv- 
ilege. The  fact  that  supplies  of  oU  are  a  little 
short — ^because  of  the  oU  companies'  own 
actions,  including  their  failure  to  expand 
refinery  capacity  does  not  deter  them.  The 
oil  companies  will  still  argue  that  they  must 
have  the  depletion  allowance  and  foreign  tax 
credits  because  of  the  need  to  find  new 
sources  of  energy. 

The  government's  position  toward  t«he  oil 
companies  has  been  to  encourage  free  enter- 
prise so  far  as  economic  controls  are  con- 
cerned but  to  provide  public  welfare  In  mat- 
ters of  tax  policy  and  Imports.  This  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  able  to  do  so  little 
about  the  current  crisis.  The  government  has 
a  hand.<»-off  policy  that  provides  a  carrot  for 
the  oil  industry;  but  It  has  no  stick. 

It  Is  time  for  American  citizens  and  the 
Congress  to  decide:  Are  the  oil  companies 
to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  tree  enterprise 
system  they  claim  to  defend  or  are  they  not? 
If  they  are.  then  aU  of  their  special  tax  and 
other  privileges  should  be  abolished,  our  pol- 
icy should  be  to  break  up  the  oil  lnd\i«try, 
above  all  by  requiring  that  the  functions  of 
production,  refining,  transport  by  pipeline, 
and  marketing  each  be  performed  by  ixule- 
pendent  companies.  If  this  were  done,  real 
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competition  would  provide  the  stick  and  wo 
could  expect  both  a  lowering  of  prices  and 
intensive  efforts  In  the  Industry  to  open  up 
new  sources  of  energy. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion could  decide  that  energy  is  so  important 
that  the  oil  industry  should  truly  be  a  ward 
of  the  state  that  In  the  public  Interest  the 
oil  industry  must  be  subject  to  strict  gov- 
ernment control  In  its  pricing,  its  effects  on 
the  environment,  and  its  planning  for  the 
future.  In  that  case  nationalization,  or  some- 
thing approaching  It,  should  be  our  policy. 
Then  the  government  wo\ild  control  the  stick. 

To  make  either  of  these  choices  will  be 
Immensely  difficult  for  American  politicians. 
One  need  only  take  account  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  In  campaign  contrlbuUons  by  the 
oil  companies  to  candidates  In  both  parties 
to  see  Just  how  difficult  both  choices  are. 
The  oU  companies  and  their  officers  and  di- 
rectors, for  example,  made  legal  and  Illegal 
contributions  of  more  than  84.9  million  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  1972  campaign.  But  as  the  oil 
Indiistry  bears  more  and  more  heavily  on 
every  aspect  of  economic  life  this  Is  the  kind 
of  choice  our  political  system  will  have  to 
face. 


MEDICAL    RESEARCH    SHOWS    THE 
DANGER  OF  MARIHUANA 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  friend  of  mine  sent 
me  an  article  about  a  medical  research 
project  which  proved,  contrary  to  many 
assertions,  that  marihuana  is  a  harmful 
drug.  While  this  study  was  completed 
some  time  ago,  I  had  not  heard  of  it, 
and  I  beUeve  that  relatively  few  people 
outside  the  medical  profession  have 
heard  of  it  either.  Thus  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  article  into  the  Record,  for 
this  research  and  the  other  projects  like 
it  should  be  a  significant  influence  in 
deciding  what  our  policy  toward  nar- 
cotics should  be : 

Masihuana 

The  UPI  In  a  recent  news  release  reportod 
that  two  Philadelphia  psychoanalysts  studied 
38  previously  normal  Individuals  who  had 
smoked  marihuana  regularly.  The  results 
show  that  this  drug  produces  a  serious  men- 
tal disturbance.  Including  psychosis  m  some 
cases.  The  researchers  said  that  "these  pa- 
tients consistently  showed  very  poor  social 
Judgment,  poor  attention  span,  poor  con- 
centration, confusion,  anxiety,  depression, 
apathy,  passivity,  indifference,  and  often  a 
slowed  and  slurred  speech."  They  also  listed 
among  other  symptoms  "an  alteration  of 
consciousness  which  included  a  spUt  be- 
tween an  observing  and  an  experiencing  por- 
tion of  the  ego.  an  inability  to  bring 
thoughts  together,  a  paranoid  suspiciousness 
of  others,  and  a  regression  to  a  more  infaa- 
tUe  state".  Other  symptoms  noted  were  sex- 
ual promiscuity,  "a  marked  interference  with 
personal  cleanliness,  grooming,  dreaslng  and 
study  habits  or  work  habits  or  both". 

A  spokesman  for  the  AMA  said  that  the 
report,  pubUshed  In  the  Aprtl  19,  1971  Issue 
of  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation", Is  "the  first  real  evidence,  based 
on  good  research,  of  harmfiU  effecta  from 
smoking  marihuana.  Heretofore,  medldne 
has  been  able  to  say  only  that  there  w»s  no 
good  evidence  of  harm  from  smoking  pot. 
Now  we  iiave  some  evidence." 
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The  findings  of  these  researchers  axe  rem- 
iniscent of  the  warning  given  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  last  December,  when,  in  an  address  to  a 
group  of  teachers  and  social  workers  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  drug  problem,  he 
pointed  out  that  contrary  to  the  myth  that 
drugs  help  ]>eople  to  discover  more  personal 
and  authentic  values,  no  one  with  his  brains 
addled  by  powerful  narcotics  was  fit  to  ac- 
complish mucia  of  anything,  least  of  all  a 
better  world  or  reformed  society. 


L 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  the  wonderful 
opportunity  given  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  the  young  people  in  our 
country  with  its  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test which  is  held  annually. 

This  year,  the  winner  from  Idaho  is  a 
young  lady  from  my  district,  Sally  Anne 
Wellman  of  Kellogg,  Idaho.  I  have  read 
Sally's  speech  and  in  reading  it,  it  is  ap- 
parent this  fine  competition  brings  out 
everything  good  in  our  young  people  to- 
day. It  is  my  pleasure  to  commend  Sally's 
speech  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
I  Am  An  Amxsican 
( By  SaUy  Anne  Welllman ) 

I  am  an  American — a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  citizenship  is  part  of 
me.  I  cannot  escape  it.  Ir  a  sense  it  is  in- 
herent. I  can  put  it  to  use  as  I  do  my  time 
and  talents.  It  is  a  responsibility  requiring 
courage,  love,  faith,  and  hope. 

You  see,  ours  is  a  young  country.  It  was 
conceived  in  the  hearts  of  the  PUgrlm  Fath- 
ers. In  embryo  it  survived  the  colonial  years 
and  it  was  bom  In  bloodshed  and  sacrifice  in 
1776.  It  became  lusty  and  Independent  and 
grew  and  flourished.  It  conquered — yet  be- 
stowed kindness.  With  open  arms  It  has  em- 
braced the  world.  It  has  been  repulsed  and 
has  experienced  hurt  because  of  its  youthful 
innocence.  But  in  spite  of  this  our  country 
hM  grown  and  grown  until  today  It  Is  a 
taenager,  ao  to  spMk. 

It  has  grown  under  the  government  for 
the  people  and  by  the  the  people.  It  has  been 
nourished  by  Its  citizens.  Its  citizens  voted 
or  forgot  to  vote.  They  kept  the  laws  they 
made  or  they  neglected  them.  They  some- 
times knowingly  or  ignorantly  followed  lead- 
ers who  sou^t  mastery  rather  than  steward- 
ship— but  they  were  citizens — they  con- 
tributed. 

We  still  hare  our  United  tSates  free,  true 
and  beautiful.  As  an  eighteen  year  old,  I 
ponder  my  responsibilities. 

Olbran  has  said:  "Citizenship  is  to 
acknowledge  the  other  person's  rights,  before 
asserting  your  own,  but  always  to  be  con- 
scious of  your  own.  It  Is  to  be  free  in  word 
uid  in  deed,  but  tt  Is  also  to  know  that  your 
ftvedom  Is  subject  to  the  other  person's  free- 
dom. It  is  to  create  the  useful  and  beautiful 
with  your  own  hands  and  to  admire  what 
others  have  created  in  love  and  faith." 

CltlzenAhlp,  then,  mMUM  that  I  must  look 
outward  to  the  other  fellow  knowing  my  own 
reaponsibUlties  and  recognizing  and  respect- 
ing bis.  I  must  realize  that  I  can  only  be  free 
if  I  allow  others  to  be  free.  The  overseer  Is 
lM>  free  than  the  slave. 

My  eitlaenahlp  allows  me  to  create  what  I 
consider  beautiful  with  both  my  hands  and 
my  mind.  And  the  more  I  appreciate  the 
works  of  others,  the  worthier  will  my  works 
■hlne. 
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Only  by  observing  these  moral  laws  can  I 
keep  the  civil  ones  whkh  I  must  do  with  all 
my  might. 

I  pledge  my  alleglencc — I  vow  to  thee,  my 
country — all  earthly  things  above — entire 
and  whcde  and  perfect — the  service  of  my 
love. 
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BAYARD  RUSTIN:    LABOR  AND 
BLACK  HISTORY 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
pioiieers  in  the  fight  for  labor  rights, 
Bayard  Rustin.  has  written  a  timely  ar- 
ticle on  labor  and  black  history.  I  would 
like  to  share  Mr.  Rustin's  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 

Feb.  23.  19741 

Labor  and   Black  Histjry 

(By  Bayard  Rustin) 

The  debate  over  the  effectiveness  of  Black 
capitalism  as  a  strategy  for  racial  progress 
has  intensified  with  the  revelations  of  wide- 
spread scandal  within  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's minority  opportunity  effort. 

But  the  most  significant  Issues  are  not  the 
details  of  venality,  partisanship,  and  corrup- 
tion which  pervaded  the  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

More  Important  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
abysmal  failure  of  this  program  forces  Blacks 
to  reexamine  the  means  by  which  they  hope 
to  achieve  a  society  that  Is  equal  and  just. 

Since  the  end  of  slavery  Black  leaders  have 
argued  over  how  to  end  discrimination  and 
poverty,  but  the  most  fundamental  debate 
has  centered  on  the  question  of  which  social 
force — capital  or  labor— Blacks  should  align 
themselves  with. 

Thus  today's  proponents  of  Black  capital- 
ism have  their  historical  ancestors  In  such 
figures  as  Booker  T.  lyashlngton  and  Marcus 
Qarvey,  who.  despite' their  differences,  both 
believed  that  Blacks  would  be  best  advised  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  forces  of  capitalism. 
(Garvey  once  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  for 
Blacks  to  Join  together  with  trade  unions 
would  lead  to  "complete  economic  and  gen- 
eral extermination.") 

There  are,  of  course.  Important  differences 
between  the  Black  economic  structure  envi- 
sioned by  Garvey,  the  accommodation ist  doc- 
trine of  Washington,  and  the  various  schemes 
of  black  business  advancement  proposed 
today. 

But  there  Is  also  a  basic,  and  quite  Im- 
portant slmUarity:  Black  capitalism,  whether 
it  consists  of  buying  shares  In  a  ship  com- 
pany or  c^jeratlng  a  comer  grocery  store,  can 
at  best  lead  to  the  economic  uplift  of  a  very 
marginal  segment  of  the  Black  community. 
It  cannot  reach  the  masses  of  working  people 
or  Impoverished  families  that  comprise  the 
vast  majority  of  the  black  populace. 

The  only  Institution  eapable  of  transform- 
ing the  conditions  of  working  people — Black 
and  white — Is  the  labor  movement.  And  In 
the  wake  of  the  demise  of  Black  capitalism, 
and  the  InabUlty  of  separatism  to  elicit  a 
mass  foUowing,  I  think  It  U  essential  to  re- 
evaluate labor's  role  In  the  struggle  for  ra- 
cial advancement. 

TWO    PBtlODS  ' 

This  century  has  seen  two  periods  of  sig- 
nificant economic  progress  for  Blacks,  and 
labor  played  a  pivotal  role  on  each  occasion. 
The  first  period  was  in  the  1930*8,  when  the 
Industrial   unions  which  came   to  form  the 


CIO.  along  with  the  AFL  unions  like  the 
garment  workers.  Initiated  a  broad  campaign 
to  organize  the  nation's  mass  production 
industries. 

Until  that  time  the  trade  union  movement, 
like  almost  every  other  American  Institution, 
had  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  systeml- 
cally  excluded  Black  workers,  or  had  rele- 
gated Blacks  to  separate  and  Inferior  segre- 
gated locals. 

The  advent  of  industrial  unionism  changed 
all  that.  Now  all  workers  were  organized  re- 
gardless of  race;  the  standards  of  living  of 
these  newly-crganlzed  workers,  moreover, 
wen  substantially  Improved  because  of  the 
contracts  negotiated  by  the  unions. 

The  second  period  of  Black  advancement 
was,  of  course,  the  1960's,  when  the  Social, 
legal  and  political  structures  of  Jim  Crow 
were  broken  under  the  welgi:t  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Here  labor's  role  was  essentially  political: 
the  AFL-CIO  was  the  driving  force  behind 
both  the  measures  which  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  abolition  of  racial  bias,  and  for 
those  efforts  to  guarantee  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  to  those  who  had  been  shut 
out  from   the  economic  mainstream. 

In  all  of  this  labor  has  been  acting  in  the 
interest  of  millions  of  American  workers, 
both  those  who  belong  to  its  ranks,  and  those 
unorganized  workers  who  benefit  from  the 
political  gains  secured  by  the  unions. 

It  can  be  argued  that  criticizing  a  dis- 
credited program  like  Black  capitalism  Is  like 
fiaylng  a  dead  horse. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  Black  capital- 
Ism  was  not  created  in  a  vacuum;  it  was 
the  progeny  of  some  profoundly  flawed 
thinking. 

Bad  ideas  have  a  way  of  takmg  root  in 
social  policy.  The  acconimodatlonlst  philos- 
ophy infected  the  Black  movement  for  gen- 
erations, while  separatism  diverted  the  civil 
rights  movement  at  precisely  the  time  of 
greatest  opportunity  for  success. 

Black  people  can  afford  no  fiu-ther  diver- 
sions. History  has  taught  us  that  progress 
Is  gained  only  through  a  strategy  which  seeks 
the  economic  and  social  elevation  of  great 
masses  of  people.  And  that  strategy  Is  best 
embodied  In  the  programs  and  Ideals  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 


A  LAW  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  RE- 
QUIREMENT OP  CORROBORATION 
IN  RAPE  CASES 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
w&ek  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a 
law  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  qor- 
roboration  in  rape  cases.  Until  the  pas- 
sage of  ihia  l»w,  the  word  of  a  woman 
who  was  raped  in  New  York  was  insufB- 
clcnt  to  bring  about  a  conviction  for 
rape— -additional,  Independent  avldeijce 
was  required  to  "corroborate"  the  word 
of  the  victim.  Yet  in  other  crimes,  such 
as  purse-snatchlngs  or  beatings,  the 
word  of  the  victim  has  always  been 
suCBcUnt  to  bring  about  a  conviction. 

Surely  the  word  of  a  rape  victim  can 
be  no  less  believable  than  that  of  the 
victim  of  a  purse-anatchlng,  beating,  or 
other  crime.  The  fact  that  the  "corrob- 
oration" rule,  ts  it  14  known,  has  only 
been  applied  to  rape  eases  would  seem 
to  justify  the  widespread  attack  on  it  as 
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sexually  discriminatory  and  as  contribut- 
ing to  make  conviction  for  rape  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain. 

I  am  ver>-  pleased  by  the  action  of  New 
York  State.  I  would  hope  the  example 
of  New  York  might  persuade  the  remain- 
ing jurisdictions  in  which  the  corrabora- 
tion  rule  Is  still  in  force  to  take  similar 
action. 


LABOR  APPORTION  TO  METRIC 
CONVERSION  NOT  JUSTIFIED 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  allegations  that  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
would  create  hardships  or  exorbitant  ex- 
penses to  business  and  Industrial  con- 
cerns, I  feel  that  a  substantial  refutation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Industrial  Constniction  magazine.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  some  155  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small,  were  surveyed  on 
various  aspects  relative  to  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  the  results  support  the  position 
that  I  have  maintained  for  many  years; 
namely,  that  the  costs  of  conversion  will 
be  assimilated  and  defrayed  rapidly  and 
at  far  less  than  most  estimates  of  ob- 
jectors to  the  metric  system. 

The  summary  of  this  article  reporting 
on  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion survey  is  inserted  In  the  Record  for 
the  enlightenment  of  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  considering  the  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  (H.R.  11035)  within  the  next  few 
days: 

Push  Foe  Government  Am  in  Metric  Switch 
Could  Peril  Federal  Legislation 

Metric  conversion  legislation  In  this  Con- 
gress could  be  killed,  according  to  Rep.  Rob- 
ert McClory  (R.  m.),  by  related  lobbying 
drives  by  organized  labor  and  business  for 
federal  aid  to  firms  for  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  demanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment provide  comperifatlon  and  adjust- 
ment aid  to  workers  for  cost  of  tools,  costs  of 
educational  retraining,  and  other  conversion 
transition  costs,  including  relocation.  Job 
loss,  downgrading  imd  loss  of  Income  or  pro- 
motion oppwrtunltles  due  to  workers'  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  metric  system. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  aJso 
l3  seeking  money  and  aid  from  the  taxpayer, 
McClory  reports.  NFIB  wants  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  have  power  from  Con- 
gress to  make  loans  to  help  small  firms 
change  equipment,  facilities,  methods  of  op- 
erations, or  to  retrain  and  educate  workers 
to  conform  to  a  metric  system. 

McClory  charged  that  these  groups  are 
seeking  aid  unnecessarily  and  points  out  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  that  has  tm- 
dergone  conversion  has  found  such  aid 
necessary  and  has  let  the  costs  fall  where 
they  may. 

McClory's  warning  that  if  these  groups 
obtain  the  aid  they  are  seeking,  this  may 
well  destroy  any  federal  metric  legislation 
that  was  placed  In  the  Nov.  14  Congressional 
Record.  He  stressed  that  the  United  States  la 
going  metric  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate  with 
or  without  federal  legislation,  and  the  main 
argument  for  a  federal  conversion  law  Is  that 
it  would  cost  less  to  convert  under  a  care- 
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fully  coordinated  plan  rather  than  to  "con- 
tinue our  present  drift". 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  now 
holding  In  abeyance  a  conversion  bill  It  had 
approved  for  a  10-year  voluntary  metric  con- 
version plan.  A  similar  measure  (H.R.  11035) 
won  House  Space  Committee  approval  only 
to  be  sidetracked  for  the  time  being  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

McClory  noted  that  two  years  ago  the 
Commerce  Secretary  called  for  a  deliberate 
and  careful  conversion  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to  make  the  metric  system  the  "predomi- 
nant" one  in  this  country,  with  the  change- 
over costs  to  lie  where  they  fall.  That  meant 
costs  would  be  borne  by  those  benefiting 
from  the  changeover. 

The  Commerce  Secretary  has  felt  so 
strongly  about  keeping  government  cost  fac- 
tors low,  that  he  Indicated  enactment  of 
metric  legislation  without  higher  costs  could 
only  help  smaller  business,  McClory  said. 
McClory  added  that  any  Improvement'  in  the 
economy  brought  about  by  conversion  to  a 
metric  system  will  help  small  and  big  busi- 
ness as  well  as  labor.  But  labor  and  business 
will  both  be  hurt  If  conversion  can't  be 
done  In  an  orderly  manner  with  little  or  no 
costs. 

Small  btisiness  needs  a  coordinated  metric 
conversion  plan  whUe  bigger  firms  have  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  to  make 
their  own  changeover.  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  International  Harvester, 
and  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  are  among  big 
corporations  already  Into  the  conversion 
process  and  assuming  all  costs  for  the 
process. 

"Why  forfeit  such  beneficial  legislation  by 
asking  for  unreasonable  handouts?"  McClory 
asked.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
concluded  that  retraining  of  workers  will  not 
be  any  problem,  and  workers  need  leam  only 
a  small  part  of  the  metric  system,  an  educa- 
tional process,  that  vrill  take  only  a  few 
hours. 

The  United  States  needs  metric  conversion 
to  stay  competitive  in  world  markets,  McClory 
believes,  and  If  it  does  not  make  the  con- 
version, then  other  nations  will  simply  not 
buy  UJS.  goods  or  trade  with  the  U.S. — 
AMM'MN. 
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FARM  TALK 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  new  newspaper  in  my  district.  It  Is 
called  Farm  Talk,  and  it  is  getting  to  be 
well  kno'jm  In  farm  homes  In  southeast 
Kansas. 

The  commonsense  editor  of  Farm 
Talk  is  Thayne  Cozart.  He  resigned  a 
faculty  position  at  Washington  State 
University  in  order  to  return  to  his  native 
State  of  Kanssis  and  be  close  to  the 
farming  communities  he  knows  so  well. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  bit  of  his  agri- 
cultural wisdom  with  my  colleagues  by 
reading  to  you  his  editorial  comment  In 
the  first  edition  of  Farm  Talk: 

No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  yet,  but 
there's  a  valuable  lesson  for  folks,  both  in 
and  out  of  agriculture,  to  leam  from  the 
present  energy  crisis.  The  energy  crlsla  U 
partial  testimony  to  America's  voracious  en- 
ergy appetite,  but  even  more  of  a  testimonial 
to  otir  shortsightedness  In  funding  and  con- 
ducting research  Into  sources  of  energy  other 
than  fossil  fuels. 


Just  as  the  energy  crisis  traces  back  to 
our  willingness  to  accept  tight  purse- 
strmgs  on  energy  research  budgets  in  the 
name  of  tax  dollar  savings,  so  could  a  sim- 
ilar new  technology  crisis  engulf  agriculture 
If  we  lack  the  foresight  to  Insist  upon  ade- 
quate funding  of  agricultural  research  and 
development  on  both  a  statewide  and  na- 
tional scale. 

Research  results  do  not  happen  overnight 
in  response  to  a  crisis.  They  are  the  returns 
on  long-term,  sustained  Investments  of  tax 
dollars  and  private  dollars  in  research  and 
development  programs.  Research  and  devel- 
opment  is   insurance    against   a   crisis. 

The  annual  legislative  and  bureaucratic 
struggles  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Mis- 
souri to  fund  agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment look  like  a  rerun  of  the  energy 
pennyplnchlng  that  preceded  our  energy 
crisis. 

In  spite  of  our  agricultural  bounty,  we're 
still   behind  in  agricultural  research. 

It's  time  for  all  of  us — as  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, leg:lslators.  and  citizens — to  Insist 
upon  future  agricultural  seciirlty  based 
upon  Eulequate  research  and  development. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  probably  avert  an  agri- 
cultural crisis  similar  to  the  energy  crisis. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
1974 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BIACrGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  my 
Estonian-American  friends  in  commemo- 
rating the  56th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  day.  Yet  this  represents  a 
hollow  celebration  because  for  mor^  than 
half  of  these  56  years,  independence  and 
freedom  has  been  nothing  but  an  elusive 
dream  for  the  people  of  Estonia,  who 
have  been  forced  to  live  under  the  harsh 
and  ruthless  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  pill  of  Russian  rule  has  been  a 
particularly  hard  one  for  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Estonia  to  swallow.  Prior 
to  their  being  overrun  by  the  Russians, 
the  small  nation  had  registered  rapid 
economic  growth,  and  the  nation  had  a 
bright  and  promising  future.  Yet  since 
the  Russian  takeover  in  1939,  life  for  the 
Estonian  people  has  been  characterized 
by  economic  regression  as  well  as  social 
and  political  repression,  and  the  future 
looks  none  too  bright. 

As  we  view  the  sad  state  of  the  Esto- 
nian nation  today  let  us  not  overlook  the 
nation  which  is  responsible  for  this 
tragedy,  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we  rush 
headstrong  into  a  policy  of  detente  with 
the  Soviets,  let  us  remember  the  Esto- 
nians and  their  constant  search  for  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Let  us  remember  the 
tragic  case  of  Alexsmder  Solzhenltsyn 
who  was  ruthlessly  arrested  and  then 
exiled  from  his  family  and  homeland.  As 
we  reflect  on  these  events,  let  us  use  the 
utmost  caution  In  our  dealings  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  be  firm 
in  Its  dealings  with  the  Russians.  We 
must  instill  in  them  the  strong  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  that  all  na- 
tions have  the  right  to  self-determin»- 
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tlon.  The  people  of  Estonia  will  continue 
their  lonely  fight  to  regain  the  freedom 
and  dignity  which  was  once  theirs.  They 
desperately  need  our  help.  Let  us  answer 
their  caU. 


THE  RAVAGES  OP  INFLATION 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  average  wage  earner  In  this 
country  already  works  2  hours  and  39 
minutes  out  of  every  day  just  to  pay  his 
tax  bill  the  ravages  of  Inflation  are  all 
the  more  Important. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Freeland  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  recently  brought  an  article  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  University  of  Chicago 
economist,  Milton  Friedman.  The  article 
discusses  the  problems  of  Inflation,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  measures  which  could 
be  undertaken  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
American  wage  earner.  I  am  Inserting 
the  article  In  the  Recoho  at  this  time 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

MoiB  ON  I>iv»o  With  iNTLAnoN 
(By  MUton  Prledman) 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  we  face  continuing 
Inflation  at  a  substantial  though  uncertain 
rate.  The  hard  truth  1b  that  It  la  extremely 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  man  to  protect  hlm- 
■alf  from  the  ravages  of  Inflation.  The  en- 
couraging fact  is  that  there  are  feasible  In- 
novations that  would  reduce  the  ravages  of 
Inflation.  The  sooner  these  are  adopted  the 
better. 

The  basic  principle  la  simple:  express  all 
transactions  that  have  a  time  duration  In 
terms  that  eliminate  the  effect  of  Inflation. 
The  application  of  this  principle  Is  anything 
but  simple — indeed,  the  great  virtue  of  rela- 
tively stable  prices  Is  precisely  that  It  makes 
such  costly  and  cumbersome  arrangements 
unnecessary. 

CUaaENT   AXaANOKMXNTS 

The  basic  principle  has  already  been  ap- 
pUed  to  some  transactions  In  this  country 
and  to  a  much  larger  number  In  other  coun- 
tries that  have  sufTered  more  from  inflation. 

WACBS 

Many  union  contracts  contain  escalator 
clauses  that  adjust  wages  automatically  to 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living. 

INTKUR   KATKS 

Loazu  to  small  bustneasee  guaranteed  by 
the  government  and  many  private  loans  are 
at  Interest  rates  tliat  vary  over  the  life  of  the 
loan  with  the  prime  rate — which  produces 
a  rough  adjustment  for  inflation.  Variable 
Interest  rates  ai«  being  experUnented  with 
for  mortgage  loans  and  some  bank  certifi- 
cates of  deposit. 

BociAL  sBcuamr 
A  recent  law  provides  that  payments  ^all 
be  automatloally  ad]\isted  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

ZMS17KANCX 

The  face  value  of  some  property  policies 
Is  automattcally  adjusted  for  inflation.  Vari- 
able annuity  retirement  and  life  Insiizance 
policies  have  spread  rapidly,  but  they  are 
linked  to  the  stock  market,  which  offers  a 
highly  imperfect  protection  against  Infla- 
tion. 

Though  this  list  Is  far  from  exhaustive, 
such  arrangements  apply  as  yet  to  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  all  transactions.  We  need  to  go 
much  farther. 
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PSIVATX  IcaAStTRKS 

The  most  important  private  measures 
would  be  the  inclusion  of  escalator  clauses 
in  a  much  wider  range  of  employment  con- 
tracts and  the  issuance  of  purchasing-power 
bonds. 

A  wage  escalator  clause  Is  familiar  to  most 
of  you.  A  purchasing-power  bond  is  much 
less  familiar.  Like  an  ordinary  bond.  It  con- 
sists of  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  amotmt 
In  interest  each  year  and  to  repay  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  end  of  a  dsflnlte  period.  Unlike 
an  ordinary  bond,  the  annual  interest  and 
the  terminal  repayment  are  not  stated  as  a 
fixed  number  of  dollars  but  are  adjusted  for 
changes  In  a  price  Index.  For  example,  such 
a  bond  might  pay  each  year  a  sum  equal  to 
W  times  a  price  index  and  repay  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  HOC  times  a  price  Index.  If  prices 
rose  by  5  per  cent  In  the  first  year  that  such 
a  bond  was  outstanding,  the  interest  pay- 
ment would  be  $4.20,  not  $4.  If  prices  rose  a 
further  10  per  cent  the  next  year,  the  inter- 
est payment  would  become  $4.62,  and  so  on. 
If  prices  doubled  over  the  ten-year  life  of  the 
bond,  the  amount  repaid  would  be  $200,  not 
$100.* 

I  conjecture  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  pri- 
vate purchasing-power  bonds.  A  break- 
through awaits  only  an  imaginative  bond 
underwriter. 

The  issuance  of  pvircihaslng- power  bonds 
on  a  large  scale  Is  a  prerequisite  for  any  ex- 
tensive Issuance  of  price-escalated  life  Insur- 
ance, in  order  to  provide  the  appropriat« 
assets  to  match  such  Uabllltles. 

GOVERNMENT  UBASnRES 

The  most  critical  governmental  measures 
are  inflation-proofing  the  income  tax  and 
Issuing  purchaslng-powtr  securities. 

INCOME  TAX 

Suppose  your  income  goes  up  by  10  per  cent 
when  prices  go  up  by  10  per  cent.  Tou  have 
no  more  purchasing  power  than  before.  Yet 
you  wlU  pay  a  larger  fraction  of  your  Income 
as  Income  tax  because  the  personal  exemp- 
tion will  mean  less  and  you  wUl  be  pushed 
into  higher  tax  brackets. 

The  simplest  way  to  Infiation -proof  the 
Income  tax  Is  to  express  both  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  limits  of  the  tax  brackets 
as  a  number  of  dollars  times  a  price  Index. 
For  example.  If  price.'?  rise  by  10  per  cent,  the 
personal  exemption  should  become  $826  in- 
stead of  $750,  the  first  bracket  taxed  at  14 
per  cent  should  become  0  to  $550  Instead  of 
0  to  $500.  This  adjustment  can  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  printed  tax  returns  so  that  it 
does  not  complicate  the  ta.xpayer's  task. 

In  addition,  the  base  for  capital  gains  and 
for  depreciation  of  assets  should  be  rede- 
fined as  toe  present  base  multiplied  by  a 
price  Index.  If  you  bought  a  house  In  1960 
for,  say,  $20,000  and  sell  It  now  for  $30,000, 
you  wlU  be  taxed  on  a  $10,000  capital  gain, 
even  though  prices  have  risen  by  60  per  cent 
In  the  interim.  Tou  have  only  a  pamper  capi- 
tal gain,  not  a  real  gain,  and  should  pay  no 
tax  at  all.  Similarly,  business  enterprises  are 
required  to  calculate  depredation  on  ma- 
chines at  original  cost  rather  than  at  today's 
higher  replacement  cost. 

PDBCHASING-POWKX  BOKDS 

If  you  have  invested  your  savings  In  Treas- 
ury savings  bonds,  you  have  been  taken  for 
a  ride.  The  sum  you  get  for  the  bonds  when 
they  mature  will  buy  less  at  today's  pricee 
than  the  amount  you  paid  for  the  bonds 
would  have  bought  at  the  earUer  prtoee.  To 
add  Insult  to  Injury,  you  are  required  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  so-caUed  "Interest"! 

High  government  oiBclals  have  urged 
dozens  to  buy  savings  bonds  to  help  the 
oountry  and  themselves.  At  the  same  time. 
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•An  alternative  is  to  have  the  annual  In- 
terest rate  equal  a  fixed  number  plus  the  rate 
of  price  rlae  but  to  make  the  terminal  repay- 
ment a  fixed  nvunber  of  dollars.  In  effect,  this 
involves  gradual  amortization  of  the  real 
value  of  the  bond  d\iring  Inflationary  periods. 
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the  government  has  produced  Inflation.  The 
result  has  been  to  fleece  innocent  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  on  a  scale  that  no  bucket- 
shop  operator  has  ever  approctched. 

Personally,  I  regard  this  confldenoe  game 
as  no  less  destructive  of  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic process  than  Watergate.  CVsngrees 
should  end  this  disgraceful  practloe  by 
mandating  that  the  lYeasury  issue  pur- 
chasing-power securities,  thereby  giving  the 
small  saver  a  way  to  protect  his  savings 
from  Inflation. 

The  Congressional  tax  committees  that 
are  now  considering  tax  measures  have  been 
urged  by  a  number  of  legislators  to  give 
pride  of  place  to  Inflation -proofing  the  In- 
come tax  and  to  requiring  the  Treasury  to 
issue  purchasing-power  aecurttlee.  If  the  tax 
bill  that  comes  out  of  eommlttee  does  not 
embody  these  reforms.  Sen.  James  Buckley 
has  said  that  he  will  offer  them  as  amend- 
ments. 

These  reforms  deserve  wide  support.  They 
would  reduce  the  harm  done  by  Inflation 
and  would  ease  the  withdrawal  i>alns  trom 
reducing  Inflation.  They  would  also  lover 
the  revenue  that  the  government;  gets  from 
inflation  and  hence  the  government's  incen- 
tive to  engage  in  Inflation.  This  Is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  major  argument  In 
their  behalf  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
enactment. 


GROSS  TO  GO 
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HON.  MARJOR  E  S.  HOLT 

or   MARTIN  ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
by  our  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
to  retire  after  25  year$  of  service  to  his 
country  has  been  lamented  by  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

During  his  quarter  of  a  century  In  this 
Chamber,  Mr.  Gross  has  vigorously 
pursued  his  quest  of  saving  the  tax- 
payer's money  from  imnecessary  and 
wasteful  uses.  His  direct  and  probing 
questions  have  made  all  of  us  think  a 
little  harder;  his  abundant  wit  h&s  enter- 
tained smd  educated  us. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  on  February  18, 
1974,  had  the  following  editorial  dealing 
with  Mr.  Gross'  retirement: 
Cross  To  Oo 

Even  his  name  has  the  fiavor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  it.  For  he  Is  H.  R. 
Gross,  and  the  Initials  H.  R.  often  come  up 
in  debate  In  reference  to  House  Resolutions. 
An  Intriguing  curmudgeon.  Congressman 
Oross  has  spent  much  of  his  quarter-century 
on  Capitol  Hill  calling  his  colleagues  to 
order.  His  has  been  the  voice  demanding 
quorum  calls,  ranting  against  Junketing,  op- 
posing all  government  spending  except  that 
benefiting  his  Iowa  farm  district.  When  be 
retires  at  the  end  of  this  term,  the  House 
wUl  lose  one  of  its  prickliest  yet  engaging 
personalities.  Who  but  H.  R.  Gross  could 
oppose  a  public  works  bill  by  saying  If  it 
were  passed,  "I  would  like  to  make  a  trip  to 
New  York,  climb  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  re- 
move the  torch  and  put  a  tin  cup  In  the 
statue's  hand."  Who  but  he  would  tell  col- 
leagues who  disbelieved  the  government 
would  have  to  subsidize  Washington  subway 
bonds  that  they  could  also  look  outside  "and 
see  pigs  fiylng  by."  We  wUl  miss  him,  if  not 
his  voting  record.  ' 

Yes,  Congressman  Gtoss  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Let  us  hope  that  his  crusade  for 
fiscal  responsibility  wUl  continue  long 
after  his  retirement. 
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GENERAL  TRANSIT  FUNDING 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  has  proposed  to 
spend  about  $2.4  billion  per  year,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1975,  on  assisting 
general  transit.  This  Is  too  late  and  too 
little,  particularly,  since  about  $1  bil- 
lion of  these  funds  are  not  new  fimds, 
but  are  coming  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  used  to  assist  general  transit. 

Legislation  which  House  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  I 
will  introduce  shortly,  will  provide  be- 
tween $2.2  and  $2.4  billion  annually  for 
the  next  5  years.  This  is  all  new  money — 
raised  by  variable  taxes  on  windfall  prof- 
its of  the  major  oil  companies  and  on 
various  wasteful  uses  of  energy — taxes 
that  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  Indi- 
vidual energy  consumer. 

All  this  new  money  will  go  to  assist 
general  transportation  now — not  in  the 
summer  of  1975.  It  will  be  used  for  capi- 
tal investment,  spiuring  a  boom  in  in- 
dustries that  build  and  equip  buses,  sub- 
way, and  rail  cars,  and  items  needed  to 
operate  transportation  systems  efiflclently 
and  economically.  It  wUl  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize operating  expenses,  thus  permit- 
ting transit  authorities  to  stabilize  or 
even  lower  transit  fares.  It  will  be  used 
to  improve  commuter  systems  and  serv- 
ice. 

The  fimds  I  propose  to  make  available 
can  be  at  work  as  soon  as  the  House 
and  the  Senate  can  pass  legislation  I 
propose.  There  is  no  need  for  an  appro- 
priation, as  the  bill  Is  a  tax  measure. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  states  In  its  lead  editorial 
of  Monday.  February  11, 1974,  what  Con- 
gress does  In  asslsMng  mass  transit, 
"will  help  mold  the  lifestyles  of  Ameri- 
cans for  decades  to  come." 

As  I  have  stated  b^ore,  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  is  "flscal-foolery" — an- 
other example  erf  loud  talk  but  no  dough. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Moni- 
tor h^s  seen  through  this  latest  of  the 
administration's  tent  shows  and  has 
evaluated  its  plan  as  a  bare  minimum, 
or  a  "base  line"  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress must  build  a  realistic  structure  of 
assistance  to  general  transportation — a 
structure  the  Carey-Mills  general  transit 
legislation  will  build  and  will  pump 
new  Ufe  into  our  transit  systems  and 
facilities:  expansion  of  bus  and  rail 
fleets,  reasonably  priced  services,  a  via- 
ble alternative  to  continued  overuse  of 
private  autos  and  the  needless  fuel  con- 
sumption and  pollution  they  leave  in 
their  wakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Monitor 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  await  the 
next  tnmslt  editorial,  which  hopefully 
will  be  an  ^dorsement  of  the  trans- 
portation concepts  and  financing  con- 
tained in  the  Careiy-Mills  General 
Transit  Assistance  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  editorial  as  the 
o(^cluslon  ot  my  remarks: 
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MovrxT  roR  Mass  TSAKsrr 

President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  $16 
bUllon,  six-year  mass  transit  bill.  It  refiects 
a  welcome  awakening  commitment  to  mass 
transit  by  the  administration — albeit  at  the 
prompting  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  $16  bUllon,  or 
about  $2.5  bUllon  a  year.  Is  not  all  new 
money.  More  than  a  bUllon  dollars  each 
year,  for  example,  is  urban  transportation 
money  now  being  spent  under  the  Highway 
Act.  Perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  $16  billion. 
If  Congress  approves  the  proposal,  would  be 
newly  allocated. 

Also,  the  proposal  should  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  what  level  of  spending  is  necessary. 
The  American  Transit  Association  has  been 
caUlng  for  $2.5  billiou  a  year  In  federal  aid 
for  capital  spending  alone,  plus  another  $1 
bUUon  a  year  for  the  next  two  years  for 
"emergency"  aid,  including  relief  for  oper- 
ating deficits  of  local  transit  systems.  This 
would  mean  outlays  of  $3.5  bUllon  per  year, 
a  billion  more  than  the  President's  request. 

The  case  for  greater  mass  transit  spending 
has  been  easier  to  see  for  many  Americans 
whUe  they  have  sat  In  long  lines  waiting  to 
fill  their  tanks  with  gasoline.  But  as  we 
have  earlier  warned  in  these  colixmas,  the 
case  for  mass  transit  should  not  be  so  closely 
tied  to  the  Inconvenience  of  the  moment  that 
enthusiasm  for  It  might  wane  with  the  avail- 
ability of  more  gasoline.  The  ATA  is  correct 
In  calling  for  the  development  of  a  farslght- 
ed  national  transportation  policy,  with  fed- 
eral leadership  and  coordination.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  appears  to  want  to 
stay  on  the  underside  of  the  range  of  pos- 
sible mass  transit  efforts. 

The  administration,  with  an  echo  of  Its 
revenue  sharing  proposals,  proposes  that  part 
of  the  federal  mass  transit  money  be  spent  at 
the  discretion  of  local  leaders  for  buses  or 
raU  transit — or,  conceivably,  and  to  the 
horror  of  mass  transit  supporters,  for  roads. 

Congress  should  look  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  as  a  base-line  target  for  Its 
mass  transit  decisions.  Just  in  terms  of  new 
rider  loads  on  existing  transit  systems,  great- 
er funds  are  needed  to  offset  higher  deficits. 
A  50  percent  larger  bus  fleet  Is  called  for. 

The  United  States  continues  to  spend  some 
$20  bHUon  a  year  on  highways.  Hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  Invested  by  the  oU 
Industry  in  the  next  decade  to  fuel  the  au- 
tomobUe  fieet  on  the  highways.  Next  to  these 
outlays,  even  the  proposed  new  level  of  in- 
vestment In  mass  transit  seems  low. 

Government  policy  in  such  areas  is  crucial. 
The  growth  of  the  second  most  populous 
urban  region  in  America,  Los  Angeles,  dur- 
ing the  car  age  finds  88.8  percent  of  workers 
dependent  on  the  auto  to  get  to  work.  But 
in  New  York,  the  most  populous  urban  area 
with  a  transit  system  developed  before  the 
huge  federal  push  for  the  auto,  only  50 
percent  of  the  workers  must  drive  to  work. 

Congress's  mass  transit  decision  on  the 
White  House  proposal  will  help  mold  the 
lifestyle  of  America  for  decades  to  come. 
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identity  and  Western  orientation.  Since 
1940,  a  total  of  140,000  Estonians  have 
been  deported  and  now  only  66.2  percent 
of  the  population  of  Estonia  consists  of 
persons  of  Estonian  heritage. 

The  Estonians  have  inhabited  their 
country  for  at  least  five  to  six  millen- 
niums. Estonia  is  located  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  Baltic  nations.  The  people  are 
proud  of  their  folklore,  and  their  collec- 
tion Is  considered  among  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Everj'  5  years  since  1869,  Es- 
tonians have  held  a  traditional  festival 
that  includes  songs,  and  bands  consisting 
of  5,000  players.  They  have  also  estab- 
lished their  place  in  the  sports  world. 
Chess,  track,  and  ball  games  are  some  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  Estonian  ath- 
letes. Marksmanship  was  a  former  high- 
light for  the  Estonians,  and  in  1937  and 
1939,  their  marksman  team  held  the  Ar- 
gentine trophy.  However,  with  the  Soviet 
occupation,  this  sport  was  quickly  ter- 
minated. 

It  Is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
determhiation  with  which  the  Estonians 
have  struggled  to  retain  their  national 
identity  and  cultural  heritage.  We  must 
also  admire  them  for  their  unity  in  at- 
tempting to  regain  independence.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  Estonian  heritage  by  recalling 
that  today  in  1918,  they  achieved  inde- 
pendence and  join  many  others  In  hop- 
ing that  independence  will  again  be 
theirs  in  the  near  future. 


THE  5i6TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CAUrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  56th  smniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
Although  Estonia  was  forcibly  incor- 
porated Into  the  U.S.8JI.  to  July  1940, 
and  today  remains  under  Soviet  rule,  the 
people  have  kept  alive  their  national 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  RE- 
SCHEDULES HEARING  ON  H.R.  4191 
AND  H.R.  8722  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL KIDNAPING  STATUTE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESFNTATrV'ES 
Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  February  28.  1974,  has  been 
rescheduled  to  Wednesday,  February  27. 
1974,  due  to  matters  pending  in  the  full 
committee.  The  hearing  will  commence 
at  10  a.m.,  in  2141  Raybum  House  OfQce 
Building. 

Under  consideration  are  two  bllla  to 
amend  section  1201  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  subcommittee 
will  consider  H.R.  4191  which  would  re- 
move the  parental  exception  to  kid- 
naping and  H.R.  8722  which  would  per- 
mit the  FBI  to  investigate  certain  miss- 
ing persons  cases. 

Witnesses  testifying  t)efore  the  sub- 
committee will  include  Representative 
Charlxs  K  Bennxtt,  author  of  HJl. 
4191;  Representative  Edw^in  B.  Fok- 
sYTHi,  author  of  H.R.  8722;  John  C. 
Keeney,  Deputy  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice;  and 
public  witnesses. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  Bi^>mlt  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  addreas 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judloiar>',  U.S.  House  of  Repreeenta- 
Uves,  Washington,  D.C.  20516. 
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FERROUS  SCRAP  EXPORTS 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  that  America's  steel  and 
ferrous  casting  Industries  are  facing  a 
serious  shortage  of  scrap  metals  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Many  of  these  industries, 
large  and  small  alike,  rely  on  bulk  scrap 
metal  for  80-«5  percent  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials used  In  the  production  of  final 
metal  products  and  castings.  The  re- 
stricted availability  of  scrap,  spurred  on 
by  escalating  prices  and  exportation,  has 
already  resulted  in  shortages  of  reinforc- 
ing bars,  baling  wire,  tubular  steel  and 
ferrous  castings  for  machinery. 

Industry  leaders  are  publicly  stating 
that  unless  some  relief  is  provided  soon, 
these  shortages  could  approach  the  pro- 
portions of  the  current  energy  shortage 
in  the  United  States.  Already,  hundreds 
of  orders  are  backlogged  because  the  do- 
mestic supplies  of  scrap  metal  are  being 
exported  and  controlled  final  product 
prices  have  discouraged  the  investment  In 
these  industries  which  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pand facillUes.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
even  the  casual  observer  that  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  is  developing. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
Industrial  power  In  the  world  to  allow 
bulk  scrap  metal  exports.  Our  foreign 
competitors  have  long  recognized  that 
scrap  ferrous  metals  are  far  cheaper  to 
recycle  than  new  metal  Is  to  produce 
and  they  are  vital  supplements  to  the 
supply  of  new  ferrous  ores  as  raw  mate- 
rials for  industry.  Japan,  in  particular, 
but  other  countries  as  well,  have  en- 
tered the  U.S.  scrap  ferrous  metal  mark- 
ets prepared  to  buy  huge  quantities  at 
high  prices.  In  fact,  during  1973,  bulk 
scrap  prices  were  forced  up  nearly  100 
percent  by  foreign  competition.  And, 
actual  exports  were  4  to  5  million  tons 
more  In  1973  than  in  1972.  There  has 
been  no  visible  change  In  this  trend  dur- 
ing the  first  2  months  of  1974. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  Congress 
might  expect  domestic  Industries  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  buyers  in  the  market- 
place for  bulk  ferrous  scrap,  but  im- 
fortunately,  the  economic  stabilization 
program  has  completely  disrupted  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  United  States. 
Domestic  bulk  scrap  dealers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  domestic  price  controls  xmder 
phase  rv  regulations,  but  domestic  In- 
dustries which  rely  on  scrap  metals  as 
raw  materiEils  must  hold  down  the  prices 
of  their  final  products  to  levels  Imposed 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil.  Unable  to 
pass  through  Increased  costs  for  raw  ma- 
terials evoi  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
domestic  Industries  and  foundries  are 
unable  to  compete  with  the  prices  offered 
by  foreign  buyers  for  ferrous  scrap.  Low 
returns  on  Investment  In  the  casting  in- 
dustry have  already  discoiiraged  further 
Investments  and  the  profit  pinch  caused 
by  high  scrap  prices  has  reduced  the"  at- 
tractiveness of  these  industries  even 
further. 

Equally  important  as  the  shortages 
caused  by  bulk  scrap  exports  Is  the  effect 
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that  these  exports  have  on  the  depletion 
of  domestic  natural  resources  and  the 
unnecessary  use  of  energy.  For  every  ton 
of  scrap  denied  to  domestic  Industries, 
these  industries  must  convert  1'/^  tons 
of  new  ore.  1  ton  of  coke  and  Vz  ton  of 
limestone  into  new  metal  for  production. 
Continued  exportation  of  scrap  ferrous 
metals  not  only  means  continued  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  but  it  sdso 
means  in  effect  that  we  are  depleting 
these  resources  for  the  use  of  our  foreign 
competitors.  That  simply  does  not  make 
good  sense. 

Exportation  also  contributes  to  the  un- 
necessary use  of  energy  and  energy  re- 
sources. Each  ton  of  new  ore  used  to 
replace  exported  scrap  requires  12.5  mil- 
lion B.t.u.  of  energy  for  conservation  In 
excess  of  the  energy  needed  to  process 
scrap.  If  the  exports  of  scrap  last  year 
had  been  used  In  the  United  States  in 
place  of  new  ore,  we  could  have  con- 
served the  equivalent  of  25.5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  or  150  billion  cubic  teet  of  na- 
tural gas.  Those  would  have  been  phe- 
nomenal savings. 

Moreover,  most  manufacturers  of 
tubular  steel  used  for  drilling  oil  wells 
rely  upon  ferrous  scrap  as  their  basic  raw 
materisJ.  Foundries  which  produce  the 
parts  for  oil  rigs  and  other  related  ma- 
chinery also  rely  on  scrap  metals  for  their 
production.  At  a  time  when  expanded 
production  of  domestic  energy  resources 
is  so  vital,  it  seems  senseless  to  promote 
shortages  of  those  products  which  are 
vital  to  that  expanded  production.  But, 
this  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  time  that  we 
recognize  ferrous  scrap  as  an  important 
resource  for  our  domestic  Industries.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  ferrous  scrap  from  the 
United  States  for  180  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Secretary  would  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Congress  including  estimations  of  the 
domestic  requirements  for  scrap  during 
the  next  3  years  and  the  amounts,  if  any, 
that  could  be  exported  during  this  3- 
year  period  without  endangering  domes- 
tic supply  and  demand. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
will  temporarily  halt  the  drain  on  our 
industrial  resources  and  provide  the  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce the  necessary  time  to  devise  a 
commonsense  policy  for  International 
and  domestic  trade  in  ferrous  scrap. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  steps  to  limit  scriip  ex- 
ports, these  limitations  have  been  of 
minimal  effect.  Now  Is  the  time  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  halt  this 
problem  before  It  causes  even  more  seri- 
ous hardship. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
follows: 

HJl.   13034 
A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  temporary  period  the 
exportation  of  ferrous  scrap,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
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prlate  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  ferrous 
scrap  from  the  United  States  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  close  of 
the  one  hundred  and  elgbtleth  day  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  2.  Before  the  close  of  the  one-hundred- 
and-elghty-day  period  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  tha  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  complete  and  send  to  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  his  estimates  of  (1)  the 
domestic  requirements  for  ferrous  scrap 
during  the  three-year  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  such  one-hundred-and- 
elghty-day  period,  and  (2)  the  amoimt,  if 
any,  of  such  scrap  which  could,  during  such 
three-year  period,  be  made  available  for  ex- 
portation from  the  United  States  without 
adversely  affecting  the  domestic  supply  of 
such  scrap. 


SOLZHENITSYN:     ANOTHER     VOICE 
THAT  CANNOT  BE  SILENCED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Soviet  Union  exiled  its  greatest  living 
writer,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  giving 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  glittering, 
priceless  gift  it  could  never  have  bought 
or  produced  otherwise. 

For  quite  a  while  now,  the  word  detente 
has  been  much  in  fashion  among  the 
literati,  cognoscenti,  and  avant-garde 
drawing  room  crowds.  To  hear  them  hold 
forth,  the  Soviets  had  suddenly  been 
transformed  Into  agrarian  reformers  and 
peaceful  factory  workers. 

Cocktail  parties  and  society  pages 
burst  forth  with  gasps  of  praise  and 
reams  of  copy  regarding  the  new  thaw 
and  the  fresh  breath  of  togetherness  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  West.  Certain  In- 
dustrial and  business  types,  who  would 
sell  their  grandmothers  into  Arabian 
slavery.  If  they  had  any,  crowded  Wash- 
ington to  Russia  flights,  eager  to  stick 
their  homburgs  under  the  promised 
golden  cascade  of  rubles.  Magic  factories 
and  plpedreams  of  Industrial  complexes 
elbowed  descriptions  of  240  million  muz- 
hiks gulping  Pepsi  Cola  and  driving 
Fords. 

Prophets  of  progress  and  boomers 
gushed  over  prospects  of  Soviet  Cham- 
bers of  Conmierce  and  Rotary  Clubs  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin.  It  was 
enough  to  make  coupon  clippers  swoon  in 
the  penthouses  of  Park  Avenue  and  the 
suburbs  of  Dubuque. 

Cold  war?  Over  with.  Slave  labor? 
Nonsense.  Growing  military  machine? 
Humbug.  Czechoslavakia?  Not  any  more, 
old  boy.  Finished  with  that  stuff  years 
ago.  Hungary?  Stuff  and  nonsense.  Old 
history.  ICBM's? 

Disarmament  Is  the  word.  Have  some 
more  caviar,  my  dear.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  that  simply  aiar\-elous  Russian 
art  show? 

Meanwhile,  some  lonely,  virtually  im- 
notlced  voices  were  being  raised  from  be- 
hind the  still  closed  Iton  Curtain.  Only 
few  bothK-ed  about  them  Why?  Be- 
cause they  were  only  Jewish  voices,  and 
you  know  how  those  Jews  are  always 
making  trouUe.  Never  aaMglUfd,  those 
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people.  All  they  want  is  more,  and  more 
and  then  more.  Tliey  want  to  be  free  to 
be  religious  and  free  to  educate  their 
children  and  free  to  emigrate  and  travel 
to  Israel.  You  know,  all  that  nonsense. 

For  several  years,  3V4  million  stifled 
Russian  Jews  cried  out  in  their  agony, 
and  the  world  closed  its  ears  to  their 
cries,  with  notable  exceptions.  It  was  the 
same  old  story  as  before  World  War  n. 
Everyone  was  perfunctorily  sympathetic, 
but  no  one  would  really  get  upset. 

There  were  honorable  exceptions,  I 
noted.  The  Jackson  and  Vanik  amend- 
ments were  produced  and  have  been 
pushed,  to  the  credit  of  their  sponsors 
and  supporters.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  usual,  deplored,  and  the  large 
industrialists  warned  about  losses  of 
Russian  trade.  How  many  more  wheat 
deals  can  we  afford  to  lose  out  on.  I  won- 
der. And  a  major  delaying  action  was 
fought  to  prevent  further  pressure  from 
being  placed  upon  the  Soviets. 

And  suddenly  the  blinding  genius  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  burst  like  a  new 
Sun  upon  the  world  at  lEirge,  blinding  the 
eye  with  Its  literary  brilliance  and  flood- 
ing the  mind  with  its  Ideological  enlight- 
enment. 

We  saw  the  slave  labor  camps.  We  saw 
the  secret  police.  The  midnight  raids. 
The  travesties  of  trials  and  procedures. 
The  exile.  The  starvation.  The  tortxu-e. 
The  deaths  of  body  and  spirit.  We  saw 
the  horror  that  was  Joseph  Stalin  and 
the  devotion  to  his  tradition  that  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  Soviet  Russian  life  to- 
day, even  as  we  sit  here.  We  saw  the 
face  of  t3nranny  and  despotism,  mas- 
querading as  a  milder  form  of  Bolshe- 
vism. And  the  scales  dropped  from  m^ny 
eyes. 

Suddenly,  certain  columnists  and 
media  types  became  terribly  indignant 
over  the  suppression  of  literary  freedom. 
They  waxed  angry  and  outraged  over 
persecution  of  a  leading  creative  mind. 
Curious  that  previous  to  this  little  of  the 
plight  of  the  others  being  persecuted 
within  Russia  caught  their  eye  or  com- 
manded their  allegiance.  But  no  matter. 

Solzhenlts3Ti  has  joined  with  Sakharov 
to  tell  the  world  that  Russia  today  is 
virtually  as  dark  a  tyranny  over  Ught  as 
before.  That  the  only  peace  known  there 
to  dissenters  is  that  of  the  grave  and 
that  the  only  silence  is  that  of  the  isola- 
tion cell.  That  genius,  if  it  seeks  icono- 
clastic paths,  is  in  ever  present  danger 
of  being  trampled  into  the  Earth  and  of 
never  being  heard  from  again.  That 
books  are  still  suppressed  and  burned  In 
the  Russia  of  Brezhnev,  and  others. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  Is  more  than 
perhapjs  the  world's  greatest  literary 
genius  alive  today.  Re  Is  the  symbol  of 
the  second  soul  of  Russia;  the  soul  Uiat 
led  the  trndeftrtvlleged  masses  rise  up  In 
many  times  past  against  oppresskxi.  It  Is 
the  soul  that  dreamt  a  great  dream  fai 
1917,  only  to  have  It  stolen  and  warped. 
A  dream  betrayed  by  Stalin  and  Ms  min- 
ions. 

Today,  if  we  do  not  heed  the  voice  of 
that  writer  and  his  friends  in  Russia,  we 
shall  have  committed  perhaps  the  worst 
mistake  the  West  has  ever  made.  Sak- 
harov has  warned  that  no  meaningful 
detente  tmd  peace  with  Russia  can  be 
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made  by  the  West  until  the  Soviet  system 
has  undergone  a  meaningful,  significant 
change.  By  this,  he  means  that  until  men 
like  him  may  protest,  and  until  men  like 
Solzhenitsyn  may  write  and  publish  and 
until  Jews  may  live  as  Jews  and  travel  as 
they  wish,  then  there  can  be  no  real  de- 
tente, no  matter  how  the  foolish  roman- 
ticize the  phrase.  Woe  imto  us  if  we 
Ignore  the  lessons  their  devastating 
sacrifices  offer  the  West. 


OIL:  THE  INDOCHINA  SIPHON 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    C&LIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage  Is  the  last  major 
economic  legacy  of  the  overall  distortions 
brought  about  by  a  decade  of  direct  U.S. 
adventurism  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  addi- 
tion, existing  American  support  of  re- 
pressive regimes  in  Saigon,  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  Thailand  Is  diverting  from 
domestic  supplies  as  much  as  65,000  bar- 
rels a  day. 

That  information  comes  from  a  new — 
and  revealing — study  made  by  Bill  Good- 
fellow  of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center. 
Mr.  Goodfellow's  study  presents  an  Im- 
portant perspective  on  both  our  commit- 
ment to  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
energy  shortage. 

The  report  follows: 

On,:  Thb  Indochina  Siphon 
(By  Bill  Ooodfellow) 

If  the  Defense  Department  were  to  curtail 
its  fuel  shipments  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Instead  allocate  that  fuel  to  this  country's 
over-the-road  truckers,  no  fuel  would  have 
to  be  diverted  from  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy to  satisfy  the  truckers  demands  for 
100  per  cent  fuel  allocation.  The  US  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  requires  an  esti- 
mated 65.000  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum, 
all  of  which  muBt  be  shipped  from  naval 
reserves  in  the  United  States  by  ocean  tanker, 
which  consumes  addltioiua  thousands  of 
barrels  of  fuel  per  day. 

On  February  7  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
announced  a  change  In  their  allocation  pro- 
gram, making  an  additional  76.000  barrels 
per  day  of  diesel  fuel  avaUable  to  truckera. 
The  Energy  Office  expects  this  new  allocation 
to  eliminate  the  current  shortfall  and  fulfill 
100  per  cent  of  the  trucker's  current  fuel 
needs.  Although  the  energy  office  did  not  in- 
dicate where  they  would  find  the  extra  fuel, 
it  will  probably  be  diverted  from  suppliea 
avaUable  to  consumers,  who  are  given  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  allocation  program. 

The  Pentagon's  shipments  of  fuel  to  South- 
east Asia  are  consumed  by  the  six  US  bases 
in  Thailand,  where  Sfi.OOO  US  troops  are  sta- 
tlcoed,  and  by  the  naval  and  fUrcraft.  opera- 
tlonB  of  that  part  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  cur- 
rently operating  Just  off  the  ahoree  of  North 
aod  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  The  Thai 
bases  consume  approximately  26.000  barrels 
per  day  of  fuel.  This  estimate  is  derived  from 
the  average  daily  consumption  for  the  moet 
recent  mionth  for  which  the  Pentagon  had 
data  available.  October  1973. 

The  140  aircraft  stationed  on  two  of  the 
Seventh  beet's  aircraft  carriers  cruising  just 
off  the  shores  of  Indochina  consume  approxl- 
i»»tely  13,000  barrels  per  day  of  fuel,  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet's  naval  operattons  In  waters 
surrouhdlng    Indochina    consume    approxl- 
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mately  26,000  barrels  per  day  of  fuel.  Until 
the  Arab  oU  boycott,  the  Thai  bases  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet  met  their  fuel  requlrementa 
with  purchases  from  Singapore  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Yielding  to  pressure  from  their  Arab 
suppliers  of  crude,  the  refineries  in  Singa- 
pore and  the  Philippines,  including  Exxon, 
cut-off  all  sales  to  US  Navy  ships  and  ships 
chartered  by  the  US  Navy.  Sales  to  the  US 
bases  in  Thailand  were  also  curtailed. 

The  total  bill  for  all  this  fuel  going  to 
Southeast  Asia,  lislng  February  1  prices  sup- 
plied by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  is  over 
$700,000  per  day,  not  Including  shipping  costs 
from  the  United  States  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Calculated  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  provided 
the  price  of  refined  petroleum  products 
climbs  no  higher.  It  will  cost  the  United 
States  $256  million,  not  Including  shipping, 
to  supply  Its  forces  In  Southeast  Asia  with 
fuel. 

In  addition,  US  dollars  from  the  MUrtary 
Assistance  Funded  Program  pay  for  the  18,- 
000  barrels  per  day  of  fuel  consumed  by 
South  Vietnam's  mUltary,  and  the  Commer- 
cial Import  Program,  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  pays  for  most  of  the  30,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  petroleum  consumed  by  South 
Vietnam's  civilian  population.  Cambodia's 
military  consumes  1.100  barrels  per  day  and 
its  civilian  cor^Bumptlon  Is  almost  8,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  virtually  all  of  which  is  pur- 
chased with  dollars  from  US  aid  programs. 
Assuming  stable  petroleum  prices  for  the 
next  year,  the  United  States  will  spend  over 
$200  million  Just  to  pay  for  Vietnam's  and 
Cambodia's  purchases  of  petroleum  during 
calendar  year  1974.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  consumed  by  the  US  forces  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  total  cost  is  well  over  $460 
million. 

Last  December  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  the  United  States  was  shipping  22,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  per  day  from  "reserve 
stocks"  to  South  Vietnam,  and  another  1,500 
barrels  to  Cambodia,  all  for  military  use.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  additional  65,000 
barrels  that  since  November  was  being 
Shipped  to  the  U.S.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  though  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  were  being  misled  about  the  actual 
amount  of  petroleum  being  shipped  to  South- 
east Asia,  the  outrage  was  sufficient  to 
prompt  conservative  Senator  Norrts  Cotton, 
Republican  from  fuel-short  New  Hampshire, 
to  introduce  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  funds  from  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Defense  Appropriations  bill  for  shipping 
fuel  from  the  United  States  to  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia.  The  final  Defense  bill,  as 
well  as  the  final  Foreign  Aid  bill,  contained 
a  provision  statlne  "none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
petroleum  fuels  produced  in  the  continental 
United  States  to  Southeast  Asia  for  use  by 
non-Unlted  States  Nationals." 

Upon  passage  of  the  amendment  the  mili- 
tary Insisted  that  its  shipments  of  fuel  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  were  exempt 
from  the  prohibition  since  they  come  from 
"reserve  inventories".  However,  since  mid- 
October,  according  to  Arthur  I.  Mendolia.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logistics 
and  Installations,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, because  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  has 
had  to  make  up  Its  loss  of  over  300.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  foreign  oil  from  domestic 
sources. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  criticism  from  the 
jpresa  and  Congress,  the  Defense  Department 
moved  quickly  to  find  another  source  for  oil 
to  ship  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  On 
January  7th  the  Pentagon  announced  that 
South  Vietnam  and  Camlxxlia  were  at  that 
time  able  to  meet  "almost  all'*  their  military 
p>etroleum  needs  with  commercial  purchases 
from  Singt^ore.  These  purchases,  however, 
are  still  being  made  with  TJS.  dollars. 

During  fiscal  year  1973  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment bought  48  per  cent  of  its  petroleum 
products  from  foreign  woviem,  moat  of  wbloh 
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Is  now  beliig  denied  as  a  direct  or  Indirect 
result  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  Under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  the  Pentagon  has  the 
authority  to  commandeer  petroleum  from 
civilian  reserves.  In  December  the  Pentagon 
asked  the  Interior  Department  to  order  22 
major  oil  companies  to  deliver  19.S  million 
barrels  of  fuel  and  other  petroleum  distil- 
lates to  the  military  by  January  16,  1974. 

Although  the  shipments  of  fuel  from  U.S. 
military  reserves  to  Indochina  remain  high 
even  today,  an  Increase  In  hostilities  In  Viet- 
nam and/or  Cambodia  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  further  dramatic  rise  In  fuel  con- 
sumption for  the  entire  region.  According  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy's  Vietnam 
Bulletin  of  January  1,  1974,  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces  during  the  spring  1972  offensive 
used  3  times  the  amount  of  petroleum  they 
are  currently  consuming.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  resume  bombing  anywhere  In  Indo- 
china, a  possIbUlty  about  which  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schleslnger  has  been  speak- 
tag  In  recent  weeks,  the  increase  In  fuel  con- 
sumption vould  be  astronomical.  Congress- 
man Elwood  H.  Hlllls  (R-Ind.),  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  10.  1973,  revealed 
that  experts  estimated  the  U.S.  Cambodian 
bombing  operations  alone  were  consuming 
3  million  gallons  of  fuel  per  day.  And  In  1968, 
at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  De- 
fense Department's  share  of  the  total  na- 
tional consumption  of  oil  fuels  had  doubled, 
then  totaling  almost  8  per  cent. 

In  light  of  the  present  fuel  shortage  In 
this  country  and  the  sacrifices  Americans  are 
making  to  conserve  energy,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's massive  shipments  of  oil  to  Indo- 
china seem  excessive  and  unjustifiable. 
Purthermore,  the  presence  of  35,000  UJ3. 
troops  and  U.S.  aircraft  in  Thailand,  and 
the  huge  77  vessel  Seventh  'neet,  a  large  part 
of  wrtilch  Is  operating  Just  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam,  not  only  tempt  the  tT.S.  military 
to  again  become  directly  Involved  In  fighting 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  but  also  prolongs 
Prealdent  Thleu's  and  Premier  Lon  Nol's  re- 
liance on  the  United  States  to  ball  them  out 
should  their  military  adventures  backfire. 
Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  would  not  only  save  a  significant  quan- 
tity of  fuel  In  the  present.  It  might  well  pre- 
vent untold  suffering  and  further  bloodshed 
In  the  future,  for  Asians  as  well  as  Americans. 
It  is  time  for  a  re-orderlng  of  our  priorities. 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  THWART 
PDTURE  TERRORISTS  KIDNAP- 
ING8 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF   rLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  aU 
over  America  have  expressed  shock  and 
dismay  at  the  heartless  kidnaping  of 
newspaper  publisher  Randolph  Hearst's 
daughter,  Patricia. 

In  a  dee{)erate  attempt  to  secure  the 
release  of  his  daughter.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
met  demands  to  establish  a  statewide 
food  giveaway  program.  Although  more 
than  $2  million  has  been  spent  and  an- 
other $4  mmion  offered  in  this  "good 
faith  endeavor,"  the  kidnapers  still  re- 
fuse to  even  discuss  terms  for  Miss 
Hearst's  release. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  wltti 
Mr.  Hearst.  He  hAs  done  what  any  father, 
faced  with  the  same  terrible  predica- 
ment, woukl  clearly  do.  But  his  actions — 
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aimed  at  saving  his  daughter — will  not 
prevent  further  terrorist  activities  and 
may,  in  fact,  encourage  them. 

It  is  my  grave  concern  that  this  tragic 
kidnaping  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
terrorist  activity  in  the  future.  While  we 
cannot  prevent  kldnapings  and  we  csm- 
not  destroy  small  terrorists  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry,  we  can  take  leg- 
islative action  which  will  hinder  similar 
uncivilized  demands  in  the  future. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for  any- 
one to  accept  food,  money,  or  any  other 
commodity  made  available  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  kidnaping.  This  crime  would 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  or  a  sentence  of  not  more 
than  1  year.  No  one  should  be  able  to 
benefit  from  an  act  of  terror  and  violence 
which  brings  tragedy  and  suffering  to 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  biU  is  to  pre- 
vent any  repeat  of  the  Hearst  terrorist 
kidnaping.  If  no  one  can  benefit  from 
such  a  heinous  crime  without  facing  a 
stiff  penalty,  then  we  should  go  far  to- 
ward preventing  future  kidnapings. 

Strong  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  this  regard  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  show  those  who  would  use 
these  tactics  that  their  demands  cannot 
and  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  a  civilized 
society. 


LAND  USE  PLANNING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   JUtSONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  suffered  a  temporary  and  unexpect- 
ed setback  In  the  fight  for  sensible  land 
planning,  but  the  struggle  will  go  on  and 
I  am  confident  we  will  get  a  good  land 
use  planning  bill  in  this  Congress. 

Today's  Rules  Committee  vote  restilts 
from  another  and  almost  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  immoral  White 
House  double  dealing  we  have  come  to 
expect  on  environmental  issues. 

First  we  hear  a  series  of  pious  Presi- 
dential announcements  about  the  need 
for  land  use  planning;  Mr.  Nixon  calls  It 
his  No.  1  environmental  priority.  The 
good  guys  of  the  administration  are  al- 
lowed up  front  to  present  the  program  to 
the  Congress  and  Nation — decent,  hon- 
orable men  like  Russell  Train  and  Rogers 
Morton  who  believe  tn  sensible  land  use 
planning  and  put  their  sincere  efforts 
and  reputations  on  the  Une. 

Then,  as  passage  approaches,  some  of 
the  big  interests  who  provided  much  of 
that  $60  million  CREEP  frmd,  go  through 
the  back  door  6f  the  White  House  to 
make  their  case.  All  the  sudden  mesdy- 
mouth  equivocal  statements  begin  ap- 
pearing. The  whispers  begin:  The  Presi- 
dent really  does  not  support  the  bill:  ^ 
really  did  not  understand  what  he  was 
getting  Into.  Republican, Houm  leaders 
suddenly  discover  that  the  bill  needs 
more  study  and,  why  yes,  they  favor  the 
idea  of  land  use  planning,  but  the  House 
cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  on  these  Im- 
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pulslve  proposals  emerging  from  the  In- 
terior Committee.  That  is,  leglslatlwi 
molded  and  scrutinized  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  legislation  that  was  approved  in 
the  Senate  by  64  to  11  and  In  the  House 
Interior  Committee  by  26  to  11. 

The  cynicism  of  all  this  ought  to  be 
apparent.  It  is  a  defeat  for  the  quality 
of  life,  responsible  planning  for  future 
energy  needs,  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
natural  resources,  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  hysteria  of  a  few  right  wing 
organizations  and  the  selfish  interests  of 
a  few  industries  hav^  delayed  a  bill  all 
Americans  need. 


REMARKS    BY    RBV.     W.     GRAHAM 
SMITH  OP  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VXROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  excellent  com- 
ments made  by  the  Reverend  W.  Graham 
Smith  at  the  Pairllngton  Presbyterian 
Church,  Alexandria.  Va.,  on  Simday, 
February  3,  1974,  following  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast: 

Remarks  at  FAniLiifOTON  Presbtterian 
Chttbch,  Alxzanskia,  Va.,  bt  Rzv.  W.  Gra- 
ham Smteh,  Followino  the  National 
Pratkb  Brxakfast 

Before  we  come  to  the  sermon,  there  Is 
a  niatter  that  I  would  lU^e  to  mention  to  you. 
I  would  not  do  so  had  It  not  been  for  some 
reports  that  I  read  In  the  Press  on  Friday 
past. 

Again  this  year  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  last  Thursday  morning,  and  it  was 
a  rich  experience  of  the  grace  of  Ood,  and 
was  Christ-centered  from  beginning  to  end. 

What  a  Joy  it  was  to  hear  Senator  Stennls 
give  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  amazing  healing 
which  he  has  experienced  after  the  tragic 
shooting  which  almost  claimed  his  life  last 
year.  The  Senator  spoke  very  earnestly  about 
the  power  of  prayer  In  his  own  life,  and  we 
rejoiced  in  that  witness. 

Congressman  Dom  f^om  South  Carolina 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  House  and  told  of 
his  personal  experience  of  Christ,  and  how 
be  had  endeavored  to  put  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  life  to  work  in  the  political 
arena  to  which  Ood  had  called  him. 

Then  we  had  the  main  address  from  Sena- 
tor Hughes  of  Iowa.  I  have  not  heard  such 
a  chaUenging  message  for  a  long  time.  No 
one  could  ever  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian  after  hearing  the 
ringing  accents  of  Senator  Hughes,  who  U 
himself  a  living  exfunple  of  the  saving,  re- 
newing power  of  our  Loid. 

After  a  prayer  of  greAt  humility  and  great 
power  offered  by  the  Vice  President,' Presi- 
dent Nlzon  himself  spoke,  earnestly,  quietly, 
and  with  great  power  aad  dignity,  reminding 
us.  among  other  things,  of  the  prayer  life  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  telling  us  of  the  in- 
fluence upon  his  own  life  of  his  own  grand- 
mother, a  Quaker  lady  of  spiritual  depth  and 
power.  She  bad  taught  blm  early  \n  life  that 
one  great  element  In  prayer  is  just  to  be 
quiet  and  listen  to  QoC,  and  hear  what  He 
wants  you  to  do  with  your  life. 

The  proeeedings  wersconcluded  by  a  mov- 
ing prayer  offered  by  Congressman  Andrew 
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Young  of  Georgia,  Iti  which  he  drew  together 
every  strand  in  the  service,  and  committed  us 
all,  our  country,  and  the  whole  fellowship 
of  mankind  to  the  grace  and  love  of  Ood. 

The  whole  experience  was  one  of  spiritual 
refreshment  and  spiritual  power,  and  we  re- 
joiced in  It. 

What  a  tragedy,  then,  and  with  what  sur- 
prise and  sadness  of  heart,  we  read  in  the 
Press  that  this  was  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estant demonstration  of  middle-aged  Amer- 
ican folk  religion!  Well,  if  that  wets  Amer- 
ican folk  religion,  it  was  Evangelical,  New 
Testament  Christianity,  and  we  need  a  lot 
more  of  it.  But  I  become  deeply  disturbed, 
as  I  know  you  do  too,  when  I  witness  such 
a  blatant,  Inexcusable  distortion  of  facts  as 
we  had  presented  to  us  in  the  Press  In  its 
reporting  of  this  event.  Indeed  I  fear  that  the 
Press  of  this  country  today,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  national  life,  can  be 
a  very  definite  menace  to  the  whole  political 
process  at  this  present  time.  What  a  tragedy 
that  people  will  prostitute  their  professionail 
talents  and  dignity  by  descending  to  do 
things  like  this,  and  to  make  reports  like 
this  that  are  patently  false  and  devastating 
to  the  whole  national  life. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Press  may  be  touched 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  write  the  truth.  We 
have  seen  the  way  In  which  matters  have 
been  moving  recently,  and  how  gratifying  It 
was  to  attend  a  gathering  such  as  that  on 
Thursday  mornmg.  and  see  Democrats  and 
Republicans  gathered  together  as  brothers 
and  sisters  In  Christ.  I  always  rejoice  to 
know  of  the  Christians  on  the  Hill  who  are 
seeking  to  put  their  Christian  faith  Into 
pr.actlce  in  govenunent  which  Is  the  civil  arm 
of  God's  Kingdom. 

Then  to  call  Thursday  morning  a  WASP 
gathering  was  a  crushing  Insult  to  the  many 
black  Christians  who  shared  with  us  tn  that 
rich  feUowshlp.  Sitting  next  to  me  was  the 
United  Nations  Ambassador  from  Liberia — 
one  of  the  choicest  Christian  spirits  I  have 
encountered  in  a  long  time.  He  told  me  of 
his  own  prayer  life  and  what  Christ  meant 
to  him,  and  how  the  President  of  his  coun- 
try is  a  practicing  Chrlstlsm. 

Let  us  continue  to  pray  for  our  leaders 
as  never  before — for  the  President,  and  for 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  their  staff  and 
associates,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  and 
all  who  engage  in  the  difficult,  responsible 
a.nd  thankless  tasks  of  government.  And  let 
us  be  less  ready  to  believe  all  that  we  read 
In  the  Press.  You  know  the  old  saying — "If 
you  believe  all  you  read,  you  will  eat  all  you 
see!" 


MARYLAND  STATE  TROOPERS  COM- 
MENDED FOR  ROLE  IN  WHITE 
HOUSE  HELICOPTER  INCIDENT 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLANn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Troopers 
Louis  W.  Saffran  and  Don  L.  Sewell  of 
the  Maryland  State  Police  were  recently 
commended  by  Gtov.  Marvin  Mandel  smd 
Col.  Thomas  S.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  State  Police,  for  their  role 
in  protecting  the  White  House  and  ap- 
prehending the  pilot  of  the  stolen  heU- 
copter  that  penetrated  restricted  airspace 
in  Washington.  Troopers  Saffran  and 
Sewell  were  also  promoted  for  their 
heroic  efforts  in  attempting  to  provide 
protection  for  the  Wlilte  Etouse.  I  would 
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like  to  join  the  Governor  and  Colonel 
Smith  in  the  commendation  of  these  two 
fine  young  troopers. 

Troopers  Saffran  and  Sewell,  after  be- 
ing notified  of  the  approximate  location 
of  the  stolen  helicopter,  followed  the 
helicopter  to  the  Washington  Monument 
and  tried  to  block  access  to  the  White 
House.  After  the  helicopter  was  forced 
down  at  the  White  House.  Troopers  Saf- 
fran and  Sewell  who  had  landed  their 
aircraft  between  the  Army  heUcopter  and 
the  White  House  assisted  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  pilot. 

It  is  clear  that  Troopers  Saffran  and 
Sewell,  at  great  personal  risk  and 
jeopardy,  performed  magnificently  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  residence  of 
the  President.  Their  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  attention  to  their  duties  deserve 
the  respect  and  commendation  of  all 
American  citizens. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 
WEEK 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    CEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week — February  24-March  2 — has  been 
proclaimed  "Community  Action  Agency 
Week"  in  my  home  State  of  Georgia. 
Because  of  the  many  significant  con- 
tributions which  the  community  action 
program  has  made  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
resolution. 

In  particular,  I  would  Uke  to  commend 
the  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
program  work  effectively.  An  example  of 
this  type  individual  is  Mrs.  Virginia  Q. 
Barfield,  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Lower  Chattahoochee  Community  Action 
Agency  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Her  creed  is  in 
terms  of  service  to  the  poor  on  the  lo<»l 
levels.  This  outstanding  lady  has  very 
surely  left  her  footprints  in  the  sands  of 
time. 

The  resolution  reads : 

PBOCLAMATIOI* — COMMUMITT    ACTION    ACKNCT 

Wkkx 

Whereas:  Through  offering  self-help  op- 
portunities to  the  poor  and  attacking  poverty 
and  Its  attendant  conditions,  the  Commimlty 
Action  Program  in  Georgia  has  helped  re- 
duce the  poverty  level  in  the  State  from  30% 
of  the  population  to  20  % ;  and 

Whereas:  Our  citizens  believe  in  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  all  individuals,  regardless  of 
age,  sex,  race  or  economic  status;  and 

Whereas:  The  Community  Action  Agencies 
strive  to  flu  the  economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational gaps  which  exist  in  our  local  com- 
munities; and 

Whereas :  Community  Action  Agencies  join 
together  all  segments  of  the  community — 
schools,  churches,  local  governments,  social 
agencies  and  individuals — In  the  attack  on 
poverty  and  its  related  problems  facing  many 
of  our  citizens:  now 

Therefore:  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  February  24-March  2.  1974,  as  "Com- 
munity Action  Agency  Week"  in  Georgia. 
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PAUL  P.  CRAIG,  DISTINGUISHED 
MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  THE 
SPRINGFIELD  UNION  FOR  34 
YEARS,  1896-1974 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACirrsETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'\TIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  death  last 
Wednesday,  February  20,  of  Paul  F. 
Craig,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
competent  newspaper  editors  in  western 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Craig  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Union  for  34  years  when  he 
retired  in  1965,  and  had  worked  on  the 
newspaper  as  reporter,  copy  editor,  sub- 
urban editor,  assistant  city  editor,  city 
editor,  and  news  editor  for  47  years. 

A  graduate  of  Wesley  an  University  in 
1918,  Mr.  Craig  joined  the  military  im- 
mediately for  World  War  I  service  and 
following  discharge  began  his  long  and 
brilliant  newspaper  career.  In  World  War 
n  he  took  militar>-  leave  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Union  and  re- 
entered the  Army  for  service  in  Europe 
as  a  major. 

Mr.  Craig  was  known  throughout  the 
New  England  area  as  an  honest,  coura- 
geous, perceptive,  candid,  and  complete- 
ly fair  newspaper  editor  whose  courteous- 
ness  to  all  tn  our  community  underscored 
his  reputation  for  being  a  patient  and 
perfect  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors Emd  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Long  active  in  civic,  charitable,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  activities,  Mr. 
Craig  was  a  corporator  and  trustee  of 
the  United  Fimd  of  Greater  Springfield 
suid  a  corporator  of  Wesson  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  and 
American  International  College  in 
Springfield,  which  conferred  an  honorary 
doctorate  on  him  in  1957  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  for  community  advancement. 

Mr.  Craig  was  a  member,  president, 
and  director  of  the  Springfield  Adult 
Education  Coxmcil  where  he  was  active 
in  the  movement  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Springfield  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Foundation,  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Foreign  PoUcy  Foundation,  and  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Springfield  Avia- 
tion Coimcil  and  the  New  England  Trails 
Conference. 

In  1966  Mr.  Craig  was  named  the  98th 
recipient  of  the  highly  coveted  William 
Pynchon  Award,  one  of  Springfield's 
.  highest  tributes  to  distinguished  citizens. 
One  of  his  fondest  projects  was  the  an- 
nual Christmas  charity  now  known  as 
the  Toy  for  Joy  Fund,  sponsored  by  the 
Springfield  newspapers,  which  Mr.  Craig 
founded  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
express  my  profound  sj-mpathy  to  Mrs. 
Louise  M  "Garbe  "  Craig  on  the  pass- 
ing of  her  brilliant  and  accomplished 
editor  husband,  and  include  with  my  re- 
marks  editoriais   from   the   Springfield 
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Union  and  8prlD«:fleld  Dally  News,  and 
the  tribute  to  Mr.  Craig  written  by  Hor- 
ace Hill,  retired  associate  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Union  and  the  Sunday  Re- 
publican: 

[Prom  the  Sprliigfleld  (Maa>.)  ITnlon, 

Feb.  ai.  1074] 

Path.  P.  Cbazo:  Bditob,  CmzxN 

An  edltor'a  responsibility  goes  deeper  tb&n 
supervising  the  gatberlng  and  organizing  of 
news  for  public  oonstanptlon.  Tbat  was  Paul 
P.  Craig's  &rm  belief,  and  It  sbowed  clearly 
ta  bis  47  years  as  a  newspaperman  and  com- 
mtinlty  leader. 

Oentlemanly,  In  Its  fuUeet  meaning  was 
tbe  word  for  Paul  Craig.  This  was  said  of 
him  by  those  who  Icnew  h»rr>  slightly  or  who 
were  long  and  closely  associated  with  blm. 
His  life  was  replete  with  the  kind  of  deeds 
the  word  Implied. 

His  death  yesterday,  three  days  short  of 
bis  78th  birthday,  could  not  Impair  the  exam- 
ple he  had  set  as  a  working  newspap>erman — 
flrst  as  a  rep<vter,  then  by  steps  to  the  post 
of  editor  tn  chief  of  the  Union,  which  he  held 
for  34  years. 

In  the  span  of  those  years,  he  guided  this 
newspaper  through  times  of  public  crisis, 
technical  change  and  challenges  to  the  Job 
of  newsgatheilng.  always  insisting  on  thor- 
oughness, accuracy  and  fairness  In  the 
Union's  colunms. 

The  tUes  of  the  newspaper  Itself  are  a 
lasting,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  tribute  to 
Paul  Craig's  abilities  In  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. Those  who  worked  with  him  knew  also 
his  capacity  for  quietly  evoking  their  best 
•fforts. 

His  service  to  the  community  took  various 
forms,  too  many  to  relate  here  in  full.  They 
ranged  from  the  charitable  to  the  cultural 
to  the  educational;  some  reflected  a  special 
personal  Interest  but  most  were  devoted  to 
the  betterment  of  the  community. 

Por  such  achievement  he  received  the 
highly-regarded  WUUam  Pynchon  Award  In 
186fl.  Earlier,  In  1957,  he  was  similarly  recog- 
nized In  the  conferral  of  an  honorary  doc- 
torate by  American  International  College. 

In  every  facet  of  his  active  life  (Including 
Army  service  In  World  Wars  I  and  U)  Paul 
Craig  was  an  outstanding  citizen  and,  as 
thoee  closest  to  him  knew  best,  a  m<^n  of  spe- 
cial human  qualities.  We  mourn  his  passing. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Dally  News, 
Feb.  ai.  19741 

PAOI.  CBAU  LUVXS  VaBIZD  MoirPMZNTB 

Newspaper  editors  are  tempted  to  Indulge 
In  the  conceit  that  PaiU  Craig  was  a  typical 
newspaper  editor. 

We  should  like  to  maintain  that  his  In- 
terest in  travel,  education,  ecology,  music, 
history  and  foreign  policy  was  only  typical 
of  tbe  broad  interests  of  tiH  Journalists. 

We  should  also  like  to  claim  that  his  in- 
tense Interest  In  his  own  newspaper  and  In 
Joumallam  generaUy  Is  conmionplace  among 
newspapermen. 

However,  those  who  knew  him  through  his 
newspaper  or  through  his  active  community 
life  know  that  Paul  Craig  could  never  be 
described  as  average  or  typical.  This  was  also 
true  in  the  larger  fraternity  of  Journalism 

It  Is  easy  to  Illustrate  Paul  Craig's  taterest 
to  his  profeaslon:  He  brought  Ben  H.  Bagdl- 
klan  and  Tom  Wolfe  into  jooimallsm. 

Bagdiklan,  who  became  the  most  proficient 
and  most  devastating  critic  of  American  Jour- 
nalism and  Is  now  national  correspondent 
f6r  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  was 
educated  at  Clark  to  be  a  chemist  and  came 
to  Sprtngflsld  to  work  for  Monsanto.  His 
Intervtewvr  was  delayed  en  route  from  St. 
LeulB.  and  Bagdlklan  wandered  Into  the 
newspaper  building  to  while  away  some  time. 
He  met  Paul  Craig  and.  In  tDelr  conversation, 
mentioned  that  he  had  written  for  his  college 
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newspaper  and  was  therefore  somewhat  In- 
terested in  Journalism.  Mr.  Craig  convinced 
him  to  change  directions,  and  the  man  who 
came  to  Springfield  as  a  chemist  remained  as 
a  reporter  for  The  Springfield  Union.  When 
he  became  national  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post,  he  himself  told  the  story  of  how  he 
was  directed  into  the  profession. 

Even  some  who  claim  that  they  can  under- 
stand Tom  WoUe  say  that  he  Is  the  best 
Journalist  and  best  writer  In  the  United 
States  today.  Long  before  he  Joined  the 
Washington  Poet  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Wolfe  was  for  three  years  a  reporter 
for  The  Springfield  Union.  When  he  came 
here,  he  was  thinking  of  beginning  In  another 
phase  of  the  business,  and  It  was  Mr.  Craig 
who  hired  him,  put  him  at  a  typewriter,  and 
encouraged  him  to  Illustrate  his  own 
material. 

Paul  Craig's  many  services  to  his  readers 
and  his  neighbors  are  well  known,  but.  as 
his  obituaries  are  written,  we  should  add  that 
he  also  brought  Into  American  Journalism 
sagest  critic  and  one  of  Its  most  Innovative 
writers. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 

Feb.  22,  1974] 

TaiBUT*  TO  AN  Edttor:  "Oke  of  the  Finest 

AND  Most  Competent" 

(Horace  HUl,  who  has  served  The  Union 
and  The  Republican  In  various  reporting  and 
editing  capacities  over  60  years,  most  re- 
cently as  an  associate  editor  of  the  two  news- 
papers, tells  below  of  hU  personal  association 
with  the  late  Paul  P.  Craig,  who  was  editor 
of  The  Union  for  34  years.) 

When  I  walked  into  the  city  room  of  the 
morning  Union,  on  Jan.  24,  1924,  to  begin 
my  first  day's  work  as  a  reporter,  the  only 
familiar  face  I  saw  was  ttiat  of  Paul  F.  Craig. 

He  was  then  In  the  "slot"  on  the  evening 
Union  copy  desk.  Seeing  him  there  helped 
give  me  confidence,  because  I  had  known 
him  for  years  as  the  older  brother  of  a  school 
Classmate.  Donald  Craig. 

I  had  admired  Paul  Ctalg  long  before  our 
newspaper  careers  brought  us  closely  to- 
gether. When  I  went  to  the  Cralgs'  house  as 
a  grade-school  student  to  visit  Don,  I  would 
often  see  Paul,  then  In  high  school,  studying 
dUlgently  with  big  textbooks  spread  out  on 
the  dining  room  table. 

I  was  Impressed  then,  by  his  calm  de- 
meanor, his  knowledge,  his  quiet  courtesy, 
and  his  easy  frlendablp — qualities  that 
marked  his  whole  life. 

After  Paul  Craig  became  managing  edi- 
tor of  The  Union,  following  the  death  of 
Maurice  Dickey,  he  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  become  news  editor  of  the  morning  Union, 
when  an  opening  occxirred.  I  was  still  rela- 
tively young  for  such  a  responsible  position, 
and  I  tried  hard  to  Justify  his  faith  in  me. 
Whether  I  fully  did,  I  don't  know.  But  from 
time  to  time  he  would  say  a  word  or  two  of 
appreciation.  And  to  me,  one  kind  word  from 
him  was  the  equivalent  of  volumes  from 
almost  anyone  else. 

Paia  Craig  was.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  competent  newspaper  editors 
that  this  city  has  ever  had  In  modem  times. 
He  was  the  only  editor  I  ever  knew  who  could 
do  top-grade  work  every  day.  cope  with 
every  imaginable  problem,  give  perfect  direc- 
tions to  a  whole  staff  of  temperamental  news- 
paper people,  all  with  total  poise,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  complete  fairness  and  sympathy. 

Both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  private 
citizen,  he  was  honest,  straightforward,  kind, 
generous,  and  courteous,  tdke  every  other 
hiiman  being,  he  could  get  upset  occasionally 
when  things  went  very  »Tong.  But  he  never 
let  this  affect  his  fair  tmd  equitable  dealings 
with  his  co-workers. 

He  was  one  of  those  relatively  rare  occur- 
rences In  the  newspaper  business — or  perhaps 
In  any  other:  a  topnotcb  technician  In  his 
chosen  field,  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
gentleman. 
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Paul  Craig  inspired  affection,  as  well  as 
loyalty  and  trust,  in  all  the  many  people  who 
worked  with  and  for  him.  In  nearly  lialf 
a  century,  1  never  beard  one  single  word 
uttered  against  him;  but  I  heard  countless 
thousands  in  his  praise. 

He  wiw  one  of  the  very  few  men — ^perhaps 
a  total  of  a  dozen  or  so — ^for  whom  I  have 
always  held  complete  respect,  regard  and 
affection.  If  he  ever  did  a  small,  mean  thing, 
I  never  heard  of  It.  But  that  he  did  Innimier- 
able  fine  things,  I  know. 

When  a  prominent  person  passes  away,  it 
Is  somewhat  customary  to  say  the  community 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  In  some  cases,  these 
may  be  empty  words.  But  In  the  case  of  Paul 
Craig  they  are  as  true  as  anything  possibly 
could  be.  Greater  Springfield  Is  a  better  place 
because  he  lived  and  worked  here. 

His  contributions  to  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  the  community  vrere  numerous, 
both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  private 
person.  And  the  affection  and  esteem  that  he 
Inspired  In  all  who  knew  him  will  continue 
to  live,  until  their  hearts,  too,  are  stilled 
forever. 


TWO  OREGON  STUDENTS  AVOID 
SCHOOLBUS  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OKECON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  the  actions  of 
two  young  people  In  my  district  who 
helped  to  have  the  lives  of  almost  40 
students  last  month,  and  It  is  a  very  real 
personal  pleasure  for  me  to  call  their 
deeds  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bond,  a  schoolbus  driver 
for  Josephine  County  in  Oregon,  suffered 
a  sudden  tragic  heart  attack  while  driv- 
ing a  busload  of  students  up  a  mountain 
on  the  way  from  Sunny  Valley  to  Wolf 
Creek  in  southern  Oregon.  Ten-year-old 
Jack  Wytcherley,  who  attends  Wolf 
Creek  School,  was  sitting  in  the  front 
of  the  bus  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Bond  fall 
from  her  seat.  He  demonstrated  the  re- 
markable presence  of  mind  to  Imme- 
diately rim  forward,  put  on  the  brakes, 
and  turn  the  key  off,  successfully  bring 
the  bus  to  a  stop.  According  to  the  State 
policeman  who  arrived  on  the  scene  a 
short  time  later,  the  bus  was  on  a  fairly 
steep  grade  and  would  have  rolled  back 
down  the  mountain  If  Jack  had  not 
brought  It  under  control.  Jack's  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  quickly  In  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation  insured  the  safety  of  all 
students  aboard  the  bus  and  deserves  our 
highest  commendation. 

Another  student,  17«year-old  Destiny 
Thomas,  also  showed  great  responsibility 
In  the  crisis  by  administering  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  to  Mrs.  Bond  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  her  life.  She,  too, 
deserves  commendation  for  her  efforts. 

Apparently  all  of  the  students  on  the 
bus  remained  calm  and  stayed  where 
they  were  until  help  arrived.  They  even 
set  up  emergency  flashers  on  the  ex- 
pressway after  the  bus  was  brought  to 
a  halt. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  learn  of 
bright  quick- thinking  young  peopde  such 
as  these.  While  their  actions  have  been 
recognized  and  praised  In  the  local  com- 
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mimlty,  I  believe  they  deserve  recogni- 
tion here  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  want  to  repeat  how  very  proud  I 
and  others  In  the  Fourth  District  of  Ore- 
gon are  of  them. 


CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OP    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing essay  was  submitted  by  the  winner  of 
the  Delaware  VFW  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest,  Ms.  Ellen  Joseph  of 
^^Imington,  Del.  It  is  an  excellent  speech 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members. 

I  Insert  It  In  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

CinzxN  OF  United  States  or  Amixica 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Almost  200  million  people  can  say 
that,  and  do,  every  time  they  fill  out  a  Job  or 
coUege  application,  an  income  tax  form,  or 
even  a  marriage  certificate.  Yet,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  that  200  million  people  realize  wh&t 
that  statement  means  or  what  It  should 
mean. 

To  me  It  means  that  I  am  a  p>art  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth — one  whose  history 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU  Is  also  a  promise 
to  be  fulfilled.  Yes,  I  am  a  part  of  this  nation; 
and  as  a  part  of  it,  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  Instue  that  that  promise  continue  to  be 
fulfiUed.  This  responsibility  manifests  Itself 
In  countless  ways. 

First  and  foremost,  to  fully  obey  the  laws  of 
this  country — laws  that  are  to  existence  to 
protect  the  Individual,  not  to  oppress  him. 
If  It  happens  that  I  disagree  with  a  law,  I 
should  strive  to  change  It  through  the  proper 
means.  These  means  are  embodied  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  practiced  by 
local,  state,  and  nationals  governments;  the 
means  of  democracy:  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Since  this  Is  my  government^  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  It,  through  working  for,  and 
when  I  am  of  age,  voting  for  the  candidates 
whom  I  think  are  most  ca^jable  of  leading 
our  country  In  a  responsible  manner.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  must  be  aware  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  Nation,  both  the  problems 
and  the  triumphs,  history  to  current  events. 
In  past  years  I  have,  and  plan  to  do  so  to 
the  future,  worked  for  the  candidates  of 
my  choice  through  active  campaigning  or 
simply  debating  with  my  peers  about  their 
poUtlcal  and  social  phUosophles;  and  I  try 
to  familiarize  myself  with  America's  many 
aspects  through  studying  courses  of  Ameri- 
can History  and  social  problems  to  school, 
and  reading  newspapers  and  news  periodi- 
cals. As  a  result  of  this,  I  think  I  wlU  be 
sxifficlently  prepared  to  fulfill  my  responsl- 
bUlty  as  an  American  voter. 

Another  responsibility  I  have  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  Is  to  show  the  prefer 
respect  and  love  for  my  country.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  I  am  a  flag-waving  hardhat 
shouttog,  "love  It  or  leave  It;"  but  that  I 
love  my  country  whUe  admitting  its  faults 
rather  than  pretending  they  dont  exist.  For 
only  to  America  can  one  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment or  society  and  hope  to  profit  by  it. 
This  type  of  love  and  reject  I  owe  my 
country,  the  feeling  which  comes  from  seeing 
America  as  not  a  perfect  nation  but  as  the 
best  man  can  create.  Though  this  Is  not  a 
physical  responslblUty  but  an  totanglble, 
emotional  one,  I  feel  It  Is  a  large  part  of  liv- 
ing as  an  American  citizen. 
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These  three  thtogs,  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  country,  responsibility  for  and  awareness 
of  the  government,  and  love  and  respect  for 
what  America  stands  for  are  what  1  consider 
to  be  the  most  Important  thtog  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  owes  to  the  United  States  and 
its  society.  I,  as  a  yoiing  American,  promise 
to  strive  to  do  all  these.  I  accept  the  respon- 
sibility I 


EXODUS  '73 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Abrams,  president  of  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  has  written 
a  very  moving  article  about  the  plight  of 
Jews  who  want  to  leave  the  country  so 
that  they  may  live  In  Israel. 

He  Is  personally  Involved  In  the  strug- 
gle to  assure  free  emigration  and  I  wish 
to  salute  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of 
Russian  Jewry.  So  that  all  my  colleagues 
may  share  Mr.  Abrams'  Insights  and  ex- 
periences, I  am  inserting  his  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
[Prom  the  Congress  Journal,  Dee.  14,  1973] 
Exodus  "73 
(By  Robert  Abrams) 

As  we  approached  the  woman  at  the  desk 
in  the  entranceway  of  Professor  Levlch's 
apartment  hovise,  Victor  placed  his  fljiger 
over  his  lips  to  signal  that  conversation  must 
come  to  a  halt.  I  was  warned  that  she  would 
submit  a  report  of  my  visit  to  the  KOB  to 
the  morning.  In  the  next  few  days  I  was  to 
walk  up  many  dark  staircases  to  Leningrad 
and  Moscow  to  meet  with  the  Jewish  activists 
who  have  been  denied  permission  to  leave 
the  USSR.  These  men  and  women  courage- 
ously conttoue  to  lead  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom for  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
Jewish  population  trapped  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  Moscow  contact  for  Prof.  Levlch,  Victor 
Flermark,  carefully  spaced  the  buzzer  rings 
at  the  apartment  door,  alerttog  the  family 
that  a  friendly  caUer  was  at  hand.  I  was 
warmly  greeted  by  Tanla  Levlch,  the  charm- 
ing and  stalwart  wife  of  the  totematlonaUy 
respected  physicist  who  was  fired  from  his 
Job  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Hydrodynamics  at  Moscow  University  as  soon 
as  he  filed  for  an  exit  visa.  In  the  book-flUed 
study  I  met  the  humble,  soft-spoken,  66- 
year-old  scientist.  During  several  hours  of 
conversation,  we  shared  Ideas  and  informa- 
tion about  this  chilling  contemporary  chap- 
ter to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  requests  for 
exit  visas  pending,  although  Soviet  authori- 
ties with  whom  I  met  disputed  this  figure. 
Each  Jewish  family  takes  a  grave  risk  to 
applying  for  an  exit  visa:  loss  of  employ- 
ment, ostracism  by  co-workers,  friends  and 
sometimes  even  family.  Imprisonment  for 
nuuay,  harassment  by  the  KOB,  and  the 
blocking  of  young  Jews  from  galntog  entrance 
toto  the  \inlverslty.  Prof.  Levlch  reviewed  the 
problems  of  members  of  academla  who  are 
refused  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the  nation 
of  their  choice  because  this  would  represent 
a  "security  risk,"  despite  the  fact  that  their 
current  work  does  not  toclude  a  knowledge 
of  sensitive  matters. 

Each  member  of  the  Levlch  famUy  has  felt 
the  brulstog  power  of  a  hoetUe  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. Levlch's  oldest  son,  Alexander,  29, 
an  engineer,  was  fired  shortly  after  he  ap- 
plied for  a  visa.  L«vlch's  youngest  son,  Yev- 
geny, an  astrophysicist.  Is  the  yoitogest  per- 
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son  In  Soviet  history  to  earn  a  doctorate  (at 
the  age  of  20).  Yevgeny's  wife,  Janna,  dis- 
played great  stoicism  whUe  recounting  her 
husband's  abduction  several  months  ago  by 
the  KGB  and  his  placement  to  the  army 
performing  ardous  physical  labor  to  a  camp 
to  Siberia,  despite  Ul  health.  Fearful  of  re- 
crlmtoatlons  by  the  authorities  for  close  as- 
sociation with  the  Levlch  famUy,  relatives 
of  Tanla  Levlch  failed  to  notify  her  of  her 
sister's  death  because  they  did  not  want  her 
to  come  to  the  cemetery  for  the  funeral 
where  she  would  be  publicly  seen  with  others 
in  the  family. 

"The  Jackson  Amendment  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  us,"  Prof.  Levlch  said,  referring  to  a 
measure  pending  in  Congress  which  woiUd 
deny  "most  favored  nation"  trade  status  to 
the  USSR  unless  It  honors  a  free  emigration 
policy.  Professor  Levlch  passionately  stated: 
"If  the  United  States  grants  the  Soviets  eco- 
nomic benefits  without  Inslsttog  upon  basic 
human  Justice  and  freedom — the  right  to 
emigrate,  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  United 

Nations    Declaration    of    Human    Rights 

then  my  family  and  thoxisands  like  us  are 
doomed.  Emigration  will  cease,  the  Education 
Tax  will  be  relmposed,  scores  wUl  be  Im- 
prisoned, and  the  level  of  persecution  and 
harassment  will  be  brought  to  new  heights." 

Levlch  expressed  gratitude  for  aU  that 
Americans  have  done  for  Soviet  Jewry,  but 
also  stressed  that  much  is  yet  to  be  achieved. 
All  of  the  activists  pototed  to  America's 
tocreased  leverage  now  that  Russia  needs  our 
wheat  and  other  goods,  and  because  the 
Soviets  must  develop  a  friendlier  posture 
toward  the  VS.  to  light  of  their  tocreas- 
togly  hostile  relations  with  Chtoa. 

When  I  speak  to  groups  here  at  home,  im- 
ploring them  to  protest  pending  trials  or  to 
write  letters  and  send  telegrams  to  Soviet 
authorities  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science (who  now  number  more  than  40, 
some  of  whom  are  serving  up  to  15  years  at 
hard  labor),  I  am  often  asked  whether  such 
actions  are  worthwhile.  The  most  cogent  and 
dramatic  responses  to  this  Inquiry  are  the 
words  of  Isaac  Ooldsteto,  a  young,  courageous 
Jew  from  Tbllsl,  Georgia.  "The  prosecutor 
told  me  I  was  guUty  of  Zionist  activities, 
which  Is  against  the  toterests  of  the  state, 
and  that  I  belong  to  prison.  But,  he  said — 
you  are  a  very  lucky  man  because  this  stack 
of  letters  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  has  saved  you." 

I  spent  many  hours  with  Ooldsteto  and  hla 
brilliant  and  attractive  vrtfe,  Ellzabeta,  who 
U  six  months  pregnant,  expecttog  their  first 
chUd.  Isaac,  35,  an  author  of  24  published 
works  on  cybernetics,  has  written  letters  to 
the  highest  Soviet  authorities  demanding 
the  right  to  emigrate.  He  has  participated  to 
protests  and  hunger  strikes,  decrytog  severe 
penalties  Imposed  on  other  Jewish  activists, 
and  has  defied  warrants  conflntog  him  to 
Tbllsl.  One  day,  upon  meeting  at  our  prede- 
termined location,  with  Stars  of  David 
proudly  and  visibly  displayed  around  Isaac 
and  Baizabeta's  necks  and  glistening  to  the 
sun,  Isaac  grasped  my  arm  and  said:  "Look 
over  there,  do  you  see  that  man?  He  is  a  KOB 
agent  from  Tbllsl."  Undaunted,  rejecting 
my  concern  about  our  conttoued  visibility 
together — ^whlch  clearly  Imperiled  their 
safety — the  young  couple  completed  their 
roimd  of  visits  to  Leningrad  activists  who 
wanted  to  inform  me  of  the  status  of  their 
cases  and  problems  they  were  encovmtering. 

Viktor  Boguslavsky  was  not  as  fortunate  as 
Ooldsteto.  After  the  arrest  of  his  friend  to 
June,  1970,  Boguslavsky,  a  young  architect, 
wrote  letters  of  protest  to  government  ofll- 
clals.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard  labor  In 
Potma  PrlBon.  He  had  Just  bMn  released 
when  I  met  blm.  A  young  man  with  a  beard, 
Viktor  was  stlU  lean  from  a  S-year  diet  of 
less  than  2,000  calortes  a  day  and  eight  hours 
dally  of  arduous  physical  labor.  Innocently 
I  asked,  "VThat  exactly  was  the  crime  you 
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were  accused  of?"  The  question  wm  met  with 
laughter.  It  was  a  face  steeled  with  com- 
mitment that  responded,  "Openly  Identify- 
ing myself  as  a  concerned  Jew." 

One  of  the  objectives  of  my  trip  was  to 
meet    with    Soviet    officials    to    convey    the 
strong  feelings  of  Americans — Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike — on  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
issue.  Before  I  left  New  York  City,  I  met  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Yakov  Malik,  who  assured  me  that  I 
would  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  ranking  policy  makers  and  administra- 
tors who  would  answer  my  questions.  After 
some  initial  roadblocks  In  Moscow,  I  eventu- 
ally got  the  opportunity  to  have  an  extended 
session  with  Vladimir  Promyslov.  Mayor  of 
Moscow;  Deputy  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Vlktorov:    Deputy  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  MUltla,  General  Shukayev;  Deputy  Chief 
of  OVIR,  Ovchlnnlkov.  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  International  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs,    Ulanov.     We     covered     considerable 
ground,   often  generating  sharp  exchanges. 
Some  of  my  specific  Inquiries  In  behalf  of 
certain   prisoners   and   applicants   for   visas 
were  noted  and  I  received  a  firm  commit- 
ment that  written  reports  would  be  delivered 
to  me   upon   my   return  to  New  York  City. 
The  thrust  of  the  Soviet  position  was  that 
life  for  Jews  In  the  USSR  Is  "peaches  and 
cream."  All  who  want  to  leave  are  allowed  to 
go.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  requests  for 
visas  are  granted.  Only  2,000  persons  apply 
each  month.  The  two  percent  who  are  re- 
jected  are   people   with   government   secrets 
who  would  endanger  Soviet  security  by  leav- 
ing the  country.  "How  then  do  you  explain 
the  denial  of  Valery  Panov's  application?"  I 
asked   (Panov  is  the  world  renowned  ballet 
dancer  who  was  the  star  of  the  Kirov  Ballet 
Company.  The  moment  he  made  application 
to  emigrate,  he  was  flred.)  After  15  minutes 
of  quesUonlng  relating  to  Panov's  case.  Dep- 
uty Minister  Vlktorov   said,   "He   will   posi- 
tively leave  with  his  wUe." 

I  wanted  to  convey  this  information  to 
Panov  personaUy.  Through  Jewish  activists. 
I  was  able  to  meet  Panov  and  his  ballerina 
wife,  Oallna.  In  their  apartment  in  Lenin- 
grad. On  the  walls  were  posters  announcing 
his  performances  and  photos  displaying  the 
spectacular  grace  and  sklU  that  won  him 
worldwide  acclaim.  He  was  not  as  excited  by 
my  newa  as  1  had  expected.  Apparently, 
others  In  the  past  otTered  hope,  but  in  the 
end.  to  no  avaU.  It  had  been  so  long  alnce 
he  danced  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly. He  first  applied  for  bis  visa  In  March, 
1972.  and  has  been  Idle  since  then.  'Xlfe 
without  dance  for  ma  is  death,"  be  aatd. 

There  were  scores  of  others  with  whom  I 
met  and  spoke.  Some  perhaps  letM  famous, 
but  none  less  courageous. 

Thus,  the  world  Is  witnessing  another 
great  chapter  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people — another  miracle!  Notwithstanding  a 
calculating,  systematic  attempt  at  cultural 
extermination,  the  Jewish  spirit  Uvea  on  In 
Russia  and,  indeed,  U  perhaps  more  rital  to- 
day that  at  any  time  In  this  century,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  60  synagogues  left 
m  the  entire  Soviet  Union  (there  wer»  4S0  in 
the  1060s) ,  that  only  a  hazxdful  of  weddings. 
Bar  Mltzvaha,  ctrcumclalons  or  religious  bur- 
ies take  place  each  year  In  the  USSR,  that 
there  are  no  yeshlvas  and  that  teaching  He- 
brew Is  prohibited  and  can  be  grounds  for 
arrest  under  "antl-Zlonist  activity"  statutes, 
there  remains  a  strong  feeling  of  Jewish 
Identity  and  pride.  The  young  Russian 
J**" — those  who  have  been  denied  ritual 
practice  and  full  understanding  of  Jewish 
culture — are  the  ones  leading  this  rsvcdutlon 
It  Is  young  Russian  Jews  between  18  and  80 
who  are  filing  for  visas  and  prompting  their 
parents  and  mends  to  take  this  bold  step. 

I  witnessed  this  embryonic  revolution  on 
my  first  visit  to  Russia  in  Aug\ist,  1970,  Just 
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two  months  after  the  government's  arrest  of 
the  Leningrad  Eleven,  relating  to  the  alleged 
hijacking  of  an  Aeroflot  plane.  The  subse- 
quent trials  and  sentenoes  In  December,  1971 
crystallized  a  great  deal  of  this  latent  senti- 
ment. A  spirit  of  resistance  was  percolat- 
ing within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young 
Jews  spread  throughout  the  massive  Soviet 
continent.  On  my  1970  trip,  in  Kiev,  after 
two  hours  of  conversation  with  several  young 
Russians  about  conditions  In  the  USSR,  one 
of  them  divulged  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
A  few  minutes  later,  I  disclosed  to  this  young 
man  that  I.  too.  was  Jewish.  An  extraordi- 
nary thing  occurred.  His  face  flushed,  his 
arms  reached  for  me.  and  unabashedly,  he 
embraced  me.  The  next  few  minutes  of  con- 
versation disclosed  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
high  ranking  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Ukraine:  he  had  nor  been  cir- 
cumcised, he  had  received  r.o  religious  or  He- 
brew training,  he  was  not  Bar  Mitzvahed,  and 
Indeed,  he  had  never  set  foot  Inside  a  syna- 
gogue in  his  entire  life,  .-^nd  yet.  ho-A-  remark- 
able. I  thought,  that  a  young  man.  totally  cut 
off  from  all  things  that  are  Jewish,  was  able 
to  have  an  emotional  experience  with  another 
person  whom  he  had  newer  seen  before,  from 
a  different  society  seven  thousand  miles 
away. 

Upon  reflection,  it  was  clear  that  a  spec- 
ta.'ular  phenomenon  was  taking  place  within 
the  Jewish  conamunity.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  destroy  understanding  and 
Identification  with  the  Jewish  heritage  and 
legacy  would  fail'  Sure  enough,  the  world 
has  seen  astonishing  developments  over  the 
last  three  and  a  half  years ! 

A  year  ago.  I  was  in  Israel  at  Lod  Airport, 
watching  an  El  Al  plane  taxi  toward  me.  It 
was  coming  from  Vienna,  its  seats  filled  with 
Russian  Jews  who  had  won  their  freedom. 
Indelibly  etched  in  my  mind  is  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  elderly  men  who,  as  he  emerged 
through  the  door  of  the  plane,  his  hands 
full  of  packages  and  his  worldly  goods,  lifted 
his  head  to  the  sky  and  uttered  the  She- 
cheyanu,  the  blessing  for  special  occasions. 
As  I  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  to  the 
plane,  I  thought:  "This  Is  not  only  a  special 
occasion  for  this  man,  but  for  Jews  around 
the  world." 

The  heroism  of  Russian  Jews  should  serve 
as  a  clarion  call  for  all  of  us  who  live  here  In 
a  free  society,  to  rededlcate  ourselves  and 
redouble  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  of 
our  brethren  living  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion. Each  of  us  as  Individuals,  and  those 
of  us  who  hold  leadersh^)  positions  In  civic 
and  communal  organizations,  in  the  world  of 
business  and  politics,  must  chart  for  our- 
selves a  specific  agenda  of  concrete  action 
which  will  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  Soviet 
Jewish  dilemma.  Groups  should  "adopt"  in- 
dividual prisoners  of  conscience  and  organize 
mall  campaigns  to  authorities  indlcaUng  In- 
terest In  that  particular  prisoner.  Some 
groups  may  want  to  focus  on  specific  families 
who  have  been  denied  visas.  Letter-writing 
campaigns  have  proved  to  be  successful  In 
the  past  In  reversing  negative  Soviet  action 
on  particular  cases.  Telephone  calls  to  ac- 
tivists at  various  points  In  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  made  on  a  regular  basis  so  that 
Soviet  authorities  listening  In  and  record- 
ing these  conversations  know  that  we  c*re 
and  have  considerable  current  Information 
relaUng  to  conditions.  Public  demonstrations 
and  protests  must  be  generated  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  so  that  the  problem  can  be  kept 
fresh  In  the  consciousness  of  the  general 
public. 

In  the  words  of  Esfira  Mofkova,  who  was 
quoted  by  Western  correspondents  as  she 
stood  in  the  frigid  air  at  Moeoow  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  tribunal  in  one  of  the 
trials  In  December,  1970:  "The  world  must 
make  noise — it  cannot  stand  by." 
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HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 


OP    CONNECTICTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  host  of 
good  wishes  honored  the  birthday  of 
Winsted's  most  distinguished  citizen  on 
his  coming  of  age.  One  hundred  years  of 
loving  and  Uving  was  the  occasion  of  a 
birthday  celebration  that  extended  from 
the  greetings  of  the  President  to  the  well- 
wishes  of  the  Uttlest  Angel  in  the  St. 
Joseph  Day  Feast  in  which  Antonio  Filli 
has  played  a  major  role.  The  chronicle  of 
this  happy  event  is  recorded  in  the  arti- 
cles from  the  Winsted  Evening  Citizen 
and  the  Hartford  Courant.  I  am  proud  to 
present  this  Connecticut  vignette  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

Antonio  Filh  Is   :oo  Today 
(By  Claire  Vreelandi 

Winsted.— Antonio    PUll    of    24    Rock    St 
Winsted's   oldest   resident,    is    100   years   old 
today. 

Pilli  sat  erectly  In  his  favorite  chair  to- 
day, spruce  In  a  gray  sports  jacket,  gray 
slacks  and  a  blue  and  gold  tie.  He  was  happy 
to  be  receiving  visitors  but  the  big  cele- 
bration win  be  Sunday,  Peb.  24  at  the  Gari- 
baldi Hall,  when  from  1:30  to  4:30  pm 
FUU  wUl  receive  all  his  friends  and 
relatives. 

What  are  his  thoughts  as  he  receives  vis- 
itors on  hla  100th  birthday?  "I'm  thankful 
to  be  alive  and  to  have  my  family  to  take 
care  of  me,"  he  said.  Mr.  Pllli  lives  in  five 
downstairs  rooms  and  his  daughter  Mrs  An- 
gellne  AquUlno  and  famUy  live  In  the  same 
house  at  26  Rock  St. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  In  1904 
landing  m  New  York  City  from  St.  Cath- 
erine, Sicily.  He  worked  in  New  York  City 
for  three  years,  moved  to  Rochester.  N  Y 
then  back  to  New  York  Cltv.  In  1911  he 
moved  to  Winsted  and  has  remained  a  resi- 
dent here  ever  since. 

FUU  said  he  Is  glad  to  live  In  Winsted 
where  he  knows  so  many  people,  and  where 
everyone  Is  so  good  to  him. 

"When  he  was  lU  a  couple  of  years  ago 
the  police  came  up  and  were  ready  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital.  They  treated  him  like 
a  king."  Mrs.  Aqulllno  said. 

Pllll  voted  In  the  pa«t  town  elections 
"Town  Clerk  Russell  Dldebury  brought  me 
the  ballot,"  he  said. 

And  he  hopes  to  vote  In  the  next.  He  takes 
a  lively  Interest  In  everything  that  Is  hap- 
pening In  town. 

To  what  does  he  attribute  his  longevity? 
Up  TintU  two  years  ago  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  car  whUe  out  walking,  FUU  walked  up 
to  four  and  five  miles  a  day.  He  attributes 
his  good  health  to  the  long  walks,  a  dally 
glass  of  wine  with  the  noon  meal,  and  to 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  smoke. 

FUll  used  to  walk  to  Highland  Acres  to 
visit  residents  at  that  home,  and  "way  over 
north  past  the  clock  shop  to  visit  another 
shut-in"  Mrs.  Aqulllno  said.  "He  used  to 
walk  up  to  the  First  National  on  South  Main 
Street  to  get  groceries,"  she  said.  (The  First 
National  building  Is  now  the  college  library.) 
Formerly  an  avid  walker,  Fliu  now  gets 
about  with  the  help  of  a  walLer  which  he 
must  use  for  supjMrt. 

Flui  has  Uttle  Interest  In  television  shows 
but  win  not  miss  the  televised  news  pro- 
grams. He  Is  concerned  about  inflation,  the 
lack  of  gas,  and  current  economic  trends. 
-» 
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He  enjoys  reminiscing  about  the  trip  he 
took  to  Italy  in  August  of  1970  where  he 
received  nationwide  newspaper  coverage. 

A  family  trip  to  Miami,  Fla.,  a  few  years 
ago  is  another  of  his  favorite  memories.  "I 
remember  driving  a  big  boat  along  the  canal 
near  Blscayne  Bay,"  he  chuckled  as  he 
remembered. 

And  of  course,  he  has  many  marvelous 
memories  of  life  in  Italy. 

FUll  for  many  years  played  the  part  of 
St.  Joseph  and  read  prayers  In  Italian  at 
the  annual  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  In  March 
at  the  Garibaldi  Hall. 

A  cobbler  by  trade.  Pllll  opened  a  cobbler 
shop  on  Main  Street  where  he  was  self- 
employed  for  many  years.  He  later  located 
his  cobbler  shop  in  the  Elm  Street  Block, 
formerly  tbe  Pete's  Steak  and  Lobster  House. 

In  his  later  years,  Fllll  worked  at  the 
New  England  Knitting  Mill  and  retired  in 
the  early  1950s. 

His  grandson,  Joseph  C.  Barber,  Demo- 
cratic town  chairman  and  a  teacher  at 
Irving  A.  Robbins  Junior  High  School  in 
Farmlngton  said  that  Fllll  was  deeply  In- 
volved In  music  back  In  tbe  days  of  concert 
and  marching  bands. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  Winsted  Concert 
and  Marching  Band  and  has  been  well  known 
for  excellence  on  the  French  horn,  which  he 
still  plays  on  occasion,"  Barber  said. 

Fllll  has  three  children:  Mrs.  Angellne 
Aqulllno,  Mrs.  Salvatore  Te,  Tracy  Avenue, 
Torrlngton  and  Samuel  Fllll  of  Meadow 
Street.  He  has  11  grandchildren,  17  great 
grandchildren  and  five  great  great  grand- 
children. 


Antonio  Filli 
(By  John  W.  Parker) 

Winsted. — His  handshake  still  firm  and  his 
smile  still  warm  after  a  century  of  living, 
Winsted's  oldest  citizen  greeted  visitors  at  a 
public  celebration  In  his  honor  Sunday  in 
Garibaldi  Hall. 

Antonio  Fllll  of  24  Rock  St.  reached  the 
ago  of  100  Wednesday.  More  than  200  rela- 
tives and  friends  attended  Sunday's  birthday 
festivities. 

Birthday  greetings  came  from  President 
and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Gov.  MesklU, 
Senators  Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Congresswoman  Ella  Qrasso,  State 
Attorney  General  Robert  KlUlan,  and  Mayors 
Klngsley  H.  Beecher  of  Winsted  and  Frederick 
Daley  of  Torrlngton. 

To  the  cheera  and  applause  of  guests. 
Fllll  played  a  tune  on  the  French  horn  he 
has  owned  for  nearly  50  years,  recalling  days 
when  he  performed  with  local  marching  and 
concert  bands.  Using  a  walker,  he  made  bis 
way  to  the  buffet  table  and  cut  the  first 
slice  of  a  large  birthday  cake  Inscribed 
"Happy  Birthday  Grandpa."  He  beamed  at 
the  many  children  who  came  forward  to  greet 
him  and  once  stooped  to  plant  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead  of  a  yoting  visitor. 

ICATOa    roK   LIFT 

On  a  table  near  FllU's  seat  were  many 
birthday  tributes.  Among  these  was  a  proc- 
lamation from  Mayor  Beecher  naming  Fllll 
"honorary  mayor  of  Winsted  for  life." 

A  plaque  from  the  Garibaldi  Society  was 
Inscribed  with  a  dedication  to  FUU  "for  his 
Interest  In  the  'Feast  of  St.  Joseph'  and  his 
Inspiration  as  a  life  member  of  the  Young 
Garibaldi  Society." 

A  letter  from  President  Nixon  wished  FlUl 
"the  peace,  Joy  and  contentment  you  so 
richly  deserve." 

"Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  delighted  to  Join 
family  and  friends  in  helping  you  celebrate 
your  100th  birthday." 

Senator  Kennedy^  letter  offered  "warm 
personal  congratulations,"  and  Attorney 
General  Kllllan,  who  attended  the  celebra- 
tion, hailed  Fllll  as  "a  great  Democrat  and  a 
great  citizen  of  Connecticut," 

Pllll  received  a  bouquet  from  Valerie  Cap- 
pello.  Miss  Connecticut,  He  posed  for  pictures 
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with  her  and  with  representatives  of  five 
generations  of  his  family.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren, 11  grandchildren,  17  great-grand- 
chUdren  and  five  great-great-grandchildren. 

NOT    TIKED 

Fllll  arrived  In  Winsted  In  1911.  He  opened 
a  cobbler's  shop  on  Main  Street  and  later 
moved  the  shop  to  Elm  Street.  He  retired 
In  the  early  1950's  after  a  period  of  employ- 
ment for  the  New  England  Knitting  Oo. 

Until  he  was  struck  by  a  car  two  years  ago, 
Pllll  often  took  a  dally  walk.  But  the  accident 
has  confined  him  to  the  home  he  shares 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Angellne  Aqulllno, 
who  cares  for  him.  She  describes  him  as  alert 
and  happy,  sometimes  receiving  elderly  visi- 
tors In  his  five-room,  first  floor  apartment. 
"He  says  It  would  be  nice  to  take  a  trip  to 
Florida  In  the  winter,"  Mrs.  Aqulllno  said 
Sunday.  "Maybe  next  year  It  will  be  jjosslble." 

Willi's  alertness  never  flagged  during  Sun- 
day's celebration.  At  one  point  his  grandson, 
Joseph  C.  Barber,  who  arranged  the  festivi- 
ties, asked  FUll  In  Italian  If  he  was  tired. 
The  guest  of  honor  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.    "No,"  he  said. 


FOES  DO  NOT  DARE  RtTN  AGAINST 
POPULAR  HBG 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
to  you  the  fourth  of  five  parts  In  a  series 
of  articles  about  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  My  friend  and  colleague  weis 
featured  in  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  between  January  7  and  January  10 
by  Mr.  Jim  McCrory. 

The  fourth  of  five  parts  follows : 
Foes    Don't    Dase    Ritn    Against    Popular 
HBG — What  Makes   Hew«t   B.   Rt:n? 
(By   James  McCory) 

With  a  whole  stable  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gresman  O.  C.  Fisher's  post  bunching  at 
the  gate.  Professor  Bill  Crane  urged  candi- 
dates to  fashion  themselves  after  Congress- 
man Henry  B.  Gonealez. 

Gonzalez,  Crane  noted,  returns  to  the  dis- 
trict nearly  every  weekend  to  mend  fencea 
and  take  the  pulse. 

Crane,  It  must  be  explained.  Is  an  un- 
apologetlc  liberal,  but  there  Is  evidence  his 
picture  of  Gonzalez  Is  shared  to  some  degree 
by  an  Increasing  nvimber  of  moderates  and 
conservatives. 

In  12  years  In  Congress,  Gonzalez  has 
logged  more  than  1.5  million  air  miles  be- 
tween Washington  and  S&n  Antonio. 

in7IU>ING    FENCES 

But  Gonzalez  more  than  mends  fences 
when  he  returns.  He  buUds  new  ones. 

And  that  Is  why  he  has  survived  In  a  polit- 
ical climate  that  in  recent  years  has  seen 
such  popular  liberals  as  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough.  Sen.  Joe  Bernal,  and  Com.  Albert 
Pena  go  own  In  defeat. 

Gonzalez  Is  the  number  one  politician  In 
Bexar  County,  and  Its  top  vote-getter. 

A  walk  down  the  street  with  Gonzalez,  or 
lunch  or  dinner  with  him,  can  be  revealing. 
The  cop  on  the  beat,  a  city  street  employee, 
a  passing  citizen  or  two,  will  stop  the  con- 
gressman for  a  little  conversation.  Nine  times 
out  of  10  Gonzalez  wiU  know  them  by  their 
flrst  names. 

A  two-block  walk  could  take  20  minutes. 

In  the  dining  room,  a  waitress  may  come 
over  to  thank  Gonsalez  for  helptog  her  with 
a  pension  matter,  or  the  cook  might  come 
out  to  a4k  him  for  a  favor  or  thank  him  for 
a  favor,  done. 
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And  now,  with  20  years  of  consecutive  pub- 
lic office  behind  him  and  a  record  of  accom- 
pUahments  at  which  to  point,  there  Is  an 
added  dimension  to  his  support.  Businessmen 
and  civic  leaders,  some  of  whom  would  hardly 
give  him  the  time  of  day  In  his  earlier  years, 
win  stop  by  the  table  to  converse  with  him. 

In  dealing  with  the  humble.  Gonzalez  re- 
mains a  humble  man.  He  remembers  his  San 
Antonio  beginnings. 

Not  that  there  Is  any  false  modesty  about 
Gonzalez.  He  Is  not  one  to  depreciate  his 
own  worth. 

"He  that  tooteth  not  his  own  horn  gets 
It  not  tooteth,"  he  replies  to  criticism  he  Is  a 
headline  hunter. 

An  Indication  that  Gonzalez  Is  as  sectire  in 
his  20th  congressional  district  as  any  man 
in  politics  can  be  is  the  decision  of  County 
Republican  Chairman  Van  Henry  Archer  Jr. 
to  rvn  for  Fisher's  congressional  post.  Archer 
lives  In  Gonzale?'s  district. 

Archer  last  year  took  a  poll  of  County  Re- 
publican Party  leaders.  He  asked,  among 
other  questions,  whether  the  GOP  should 
oppose  Gonzalez  and  Fisher.  Fisher  had  not 
announced  his  future  plans  at  the  time,  and 
the  belief  was  he  would  seek  re-election. 

OPPOSITION    SHY 

Results  of  the  poll  are  significant. 

Only  39  Republicans  polled  favored  oppos- 
ing liberal  Gonzalez,  while  59  favored  opposi- 
tion to  conservative  Fisher.  A  total  of  48  said 
they  did  not  favor  fielding  an  opponent  fca: 
Gonzalez,  while  only  16  said  they  did  not 
favor  opposing  Fisher. 

Realism,  of  course,  played  a  part  in  the 
results  of  the  Republican  poll. 

Latest  figures  reflect  that  the  20th  district 
has  69.7  per  cent  Spanish -speaking  popu- 
lation, the  largest  percentage  of  Spanish- 
^jeaklng  In  any  congressional  district  in  the 
U£.  except  Klka  de  la  Garza's  15th  district. 

While  the  Republican  Party  wisely  recog- 
nized Gonzalez's  strength  In  his  own  district, 
mlUtant  Chlcanos  who  consider  Gonzalez  a 
Tlo  Thomas  have  been  equally  wise  in  not 
rtinnlng  anyone  against  him. 

HE    WAS    IN    DALLAS 

Gonzalez's  language  sometimes  may  get 
fluid,  but  it  doesn't  fly  off  Into  the  range  of 
violence. 

In  fact.  Gonzalez  saw  more  than  enough 
violence  to  do  a  man  a  lifetime  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  shot  to  death  In  DaUas 
Nov.  22.  1963. 

Gonzalez,  who  had  been  oompllmented  by 
the  President  for  the  warm  reception  he 
received  lu  San  Antonio  the  day  before  his 
assassination,  was  riding  In  the  cavalcade  in 
Dallas  when  Kennedy  was  shot. 

It  was  Gonzalez  who  saw  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
caked  with  blood  from  her  husband,  bend 
over  his  lifeless  body  at  Parkland  hospital, 
kiss  him  on  the  lips,  and  take  a  ring  from 
her  finger  and  place  It  on  Kennedy's  finger. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
later  was  to  use  the  "Ring  from  her  Finger" 
theme  for  his  funeral  oration  at  the  Capitol 
rotunda,  but  It  was  Gonzalez  who  witnessed 
It  and  passed  It  on  to  an  Express  and  News 
reporter  the  night  of  the  assassination. 

And  It  was  Gonzalez  and  several  White 
House  aides  who  carried  the  ooflln  from 
Parkland  to  the  waiting  ambulance  for  Ken- 
nedy's flnal  voyage  home. 

CHICANO'S   TAKGET  .,^ 

Once  a  favorite  target  of  the  far  rl^t, 
Gkjiualez  now  receives  more  crUlclsm  from 
militant  Chlcanos. 

At  a  time  when  today's  La  Raza  militants 
were  playing  before  many  of  them  were  even 
born.  Gonzalez  was  campaigning  for  unlflca- 
tlon  of  the  race. 

"A  vote  for  Henry  B.  Oooeales  is  one  more 
step  to  the  unification  and  defense  of  ouaetra 
Raea,"  a  La  Prensa  newsi>aper  ad  read  In  Ills 
19S0  campaign. 
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In  a  1071  speech  at  Rice  Unlveralty,  Oon- 
sales  was  to  report: 

"M7  cltlzenslilp  Is  not  In  any  way  quail- 
fled — I  am  an  American,  plain  and  BiiB|rta — 
and  as  It  happens  I  am  of  Mexican  desoefit." 

DISTUSSAM'CXS 

Twice  now  militant  Chlcanos  have  created 
dJaturbanees  at  universities  where  Oonzalez 
was  to  speak.  One,  in  1970,  was  at  St.  Mary's 
University,  and  the  other,  last  year,  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Outside 
influences  motivated  both  disttirbances,  Oon- 
aalez  contended. 

At  Boulder,  where  the  militant  were  suc- 
cessful m  keeping  the  congressman  from 
making  his  sp>eech,  the  demonstrators  were 
bused  In.  Only  one  was  a  student.  Indicating 
they  may  not  have  been  well  prepared  on 
their  subject,  majority  of  the  demonstrators' 
signs  against  Oonzalez  spelled  hla  name  Qon- 
zales. 

In  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  House  floor, 
Oonzalez  has  denovmced  the  MATO  approach 
to  aeparatlsm  and  radicalism.  One  of  the 
speeches  questioned  the  Ford  Foundation 
grants  to  MAYO,  and  resulted  In  a  cutoS  at 
foundation  funds.  He  charged  MAYO  youth 
with  "stereotyped  thinking,"  and  said  "they 
about  La  Raza  but  they  can't  speak  Spanish." 

UMXrXO   UfWLVKSC* 

m  a  1973  speech  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Ooozalea  assessed  that  "the  reach 
of  La  Raza  Unlda  extends  only  to  the  limits 
of  the  personal  influence  of  its  leader,  Joee 
Angel  Outlenez."  The  further  one  goes  from 
Crystal  City,  the  congressman  added,  the 
fewer  party  victories. 

Oonzalez  suggested  that  the  20th  congrea- 
slonal  district,  with  its  heavy  Mexican-Amer- 
ican concentration,  was  the  Ideal  spot  for 
Rasa  Unlda  to  test  its  theories. 

Yet,  he  noted,  Raza  Unlda  gubernatorial 
candidate  Ramsey  Muniz  loet  the  district -to 
Oov.  Dolph  Briscoe,  the  Democrat,  by  better 
than  a-to-1  in  1072.  Munlz  edged  Republican 
Hank  Orover,  who  had  refused  to  maka  a 
pitch  for  Mexlcan-Amsrlcan  votes.  In  the 
district  by  leas  than  400  votes.  Republican 
UB.  Sen.  John  Tower,  in  fact,  ran  6,000  votes 
ahead  of  Munlz  In  the  district,  Oonzalez  said. 

KAZA'S   VSIXNSS 

If  Raza  Unlda  hurt  anyone  In  1973,  Ooa- 
salez  a  SB  esses,  it  was  Democrats  portrayed  as 
being  "favorably  inclined"  to  Raza  Unlda. 
Both  Com.  Albert  Pena  and  State  Sen.  Joe 
Bemal  were  defeated,  with  Pena  losing  to  "a 
complete  poUtlcal  rookie,  and  Bemal  losing 
in  a  district  he  liad  drawn  himself,"  Oon- 
salezsald. 

His  Chlcano  critics,  Oonsalez  feels,  use  a 
double  standard  when  Judging  Mm  in  rela- 
tion to  other  elected  Chicano  officials. 
MO  camciBic 

For  example.  Oonzalez  said,  be  didn't  hear 
any  La  Raza  criticism  of  Pena  when  he 
supported  David  Carter  against  Bemal  for  the 
Texas  Senate,  nor  any  criticism  of  Bemal 
when  he  ran  for  State  representative  against 
Rudy  Baquivel. 

Aba  what  about  1074?  Weu.  Oonadec'^name 
will  be  in  the  Democratic  columns  again  far 
re-election  to  his  seventh  full  term,  and  any- 
one inclined  to  test  any  new  or  old  poUtlcal 
theories  against  him  will  And  room  on  the 
ballot. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   WKW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 
Tuesday,  February  2t.  1974 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wlde- 
spiead  availability  of  hyirtgi^ng  TnftVm 
for  needlen  deaths.  Often,  simple  dU- 
putes  result  In  Injury  and  even  death 


I 

BXrfj^NSlONS  OF  REMARKS 

when  guns  are  present.  The  foUowtng  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
February  25,  makes  the  point  succinctly: 
Two  MoToaiSTs  Shot,  Oni  or  Tbzm  Fatallt, 
Arm  AocmxMTS 

Two  man  were  shot,  one  fatally,  early  yes- 
terday during  argumants  after  two  similar 
auto  aocidents  in  Brooklyn. 

Earl  Evans  of  400  £ast  2 1st  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, was  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  his 
head  in  front  of  760  Nostrand  Avenue  near 
SterUng  Plaoe  in  the  Crown  Heights  section 
shortly  after  6  AM.,  according  to  the  police. 
The  driver  of  one  car,  Ronald  Brovra  of  600 
Wyona  Street,  hit  another  car  with  six  men 
in  it.  Apparently,  one  of  the  cars  involved 
in  the  collision  then  struck  a  car  parked 
nearby  in  which  Mr.  Evans  was  sitting. 

According  to  the  police,  Mr.  Evans,  who  was 
25  years  old,  got  into  an  argument  vrith  the 
six  men  and  was  shot  after  the  group  had 
dragged  lii.  Brown  from  his  car  and  beat 
him. 

The  other  shooting  took  place  around  3 
AM.  at  Kings  Highway  and  Clarendon  Road 
in  the  East  Flatbush  section.  James  Hands,  a 
gypsy  cab  driver,  told  the  the  police  another 
car  collided  with  his  taxi.  When  Mr.  Hands, 
who  is  44  years  old.  Jumped  out  and  started 
toward  the  other  car,  its  driver  flred  two 
shots,  hitting  him  in  the  head  and  stomach. 

Mr.  Hands,  who  lives  at  27  Spencer  Place, 
Brooklyn,  was  reported  in  critical  condition 
at  Kings  County  Hospital. 
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ENERay  DISAbTER  LOANS   " 


COMMEMORATION  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or  CAU|>oBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  24  marked  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  now 
under  Soviet  control.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  native  land  of  this  courageous  and 
^Irited  people  shall  some  day  again  en- 
joy the  dignity  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination. 

The  history  of  the  Estonian  people  Is 
a  history  of  repeated  attacks  upon  their 
pursuit  of  political  and  cultural ,  inde- 
pendence; yet  conquerors  of  many  ages 
have  been  unable  to  suppress  the  strong 
desire  to  be  free,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  this  great  people.  Their  fascinat- 
ing, expressive  culture  lives  on  not  only 
Inside  Estonia,  but  in  thriving  commu- 
nities around  the  world. 

The  Estonians  belong  to  the  family  of 
Plnno-Drgrlc  nations,  distinct  from  the 
Teutons  and  the  Slavs  both  In  race  and 
language.  They  have  Inhabited  the 
Northwestern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
for  some  5,000  or  6,000  years,  establish- 
ing thereby  longstanding  and  legitimate 
entitlement  to  self-determination.  We 
commemorate  the  Republic  of  Estonia's 
short-lived  independence,  which  began 
and  ended  In  1918.  as  the  realization  of 
that  hard-earned  autonomy. 

Estonians  take  justified  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction in  everything  they  have  been 
able  to  achieve  both  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation,  and  we  look  to  Estonian  Ameri- 
cans today  as  Americans  whose  heritage 
is  rich,  and  merits  our  respect. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROiilSON 

or   NKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  14th  of  t^ils  month,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  12843)  which 
calls  for  short-term,  low-Interest  loans  to 
provide  operating  expenses  for  small 
businesses  which  are  seriously  affected 
by  our  continuing  energy  shortages.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  alone  In  having  re- 
ceived a  countless  number  of  irteas  from 
smaU  biislnessmen  who  seek  our  help  in 
keeping  them  operating  and  protecting 
their  investments.  In  the  pest  year  we 
have  witnessed  the  closing  of  filling  sta- 
tions and  auto  dealerships  across  the  Na- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  hardships  created 
by  fuel  shortages.  However,  the  effects  of 
this  crisis  extend  far  beyond  the  small, 
but,  nonetheless.  Important  group  of 
gasoline  station  operators  and  auto 
dealers.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
serious  economic  disaster  for  a  wide 
variety  and  substantial  niimber  of  busi- 
nessmen who  are  unable  to  meet  their 
Immediate  financial  obligations  during 
this  period  of  uncertainty  and  adversity. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  an 
article  published  in  the  February  16  is- 
sue of  Busings  Week  magazine.  This 
article  discusses  the  problems  which  con- 
front big  and  small  businesses  alike,  and 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  more  vulnerable  of 
these  people: 

A  Detour  fob  Roaosmx  America 

Last  week  Denver  lost  a  •3-miUlon 
Shrlners'  convention  that  was  to  have  been 
held  there  in  September.  And  the  Green- 
brier, the  posh  executive  retreat  In  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  was  no  longer  pre- 
paring to  greet  the  top  brass  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  who  were  supposed  to  arrive  Feb.  28  to 
begin  their  quadrennial  management  confer- 
ence. The  Shrtners  and  Penney  executives 
explained  that,  like  countleea  other  Ameri- 
cans, they  had  to  change  their  plans  because 
of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

Indeed,  the  rippling  effects  of  the  fuel 
crunch  are  reaching  w«ll  beyond  the  belea- 
guered service  stations  and  suffering  auto- 
mobile showrooms  Into  toll  booths,  shopping 
centers,  parking  lots,  motels,  diners,  and 
other  elements  of  roadside  America.  They  are 
producing  some  winners  as  well  as  some 
losers,  but  mainly  they  are  creat&ig  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  lUaatyls  of  a  VS.  pub- 
lic denied  unlimited  use  of  their  automobUee, 
and  headaches  for  businesses  that  cater  to 
them. 

The  magnitude  of,  the  impact  on  roadside 
America  is  uncertain,  but  clues  can  be  found 
in  Labcw  Dept.  statistics.  They  show  that 
employment  In  the  services  sector,  wlUoh  had 
been  rising  at  a  Uvely  rate  of  more  than  25.- 
000  per  month  through  Noveml)er.  flattened 
out  to  a  3,000  increase  in  December,  and 
aotuaUy  feU  by  17,000  to  January. 

Labor  Dept.  officials,  not  ready  to  say  how 
much  of  this  drastic  swing  can  be  attributed 
to  a  general  softening  of  the  economy,  con- 
cede they  show  adverse  effects  of  the  gasoline 
shortage  on  service  industries.  Meanwliile, 
the  Nixon  Administration  this  week  asked 
Congress  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
in  areas  where  Jobs  have  been  hardest  hit. 

The  problems  for  businessmen  have  yet 
to  reach  the  critical  stage,  except  in  such 
places  as  Orlando,  Fla.,  heavUy  overbuilt 
with  motela  In  vmrBallaed  e]q>eGtatlon  of  an 
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overflow  from  nearby  Walt  Disney  World. 
Business,  to  be  sure,  was  off  20%  for  motels 
scattered  along  Florida's  Sunny  Isles  Strip, 
north  of  Miami  Beach,  but  none  appeared 
ready  to  close.  Trsifflc  and  revenues  were  off 
an  average  of  11%  on  toll  roads  and  bridges 
last  month  In  the  Northeast,  but  Wall  Street 
specialists  said  the  drop-off  would  have  to 
be  much  more  severe — perhaps  25% — to  af- 
fect their  bonds. 

Convention  and  conference  hosts,  admit- 
ting to  scattered  cancellations,  claim  that  the 
automobile's  role  is  not  yet  that  clear.  Den- 
ver, amply  served  by  common  carriers,  shrugs 
o?T  the  Shrlners'  defection,  because  Shrlners 
truck  more  gear,  such  as  horses  and  motor- 
cycles, than  most  conventioneers.  The  Green- 
brier, owned  by  the  Chessle  System,  Inc., 
has  both  Amtrak  and  airport  facilities 
nearby. 

ERHATIC 

Most  troubling  to  large  chain  operators 
is  the  erratic  nature  of  the  pinch  and  the 
reaction  to  it.  Brooklyn-based  Abraham  & 
Straus,  for  Instance,  did  not  feel  the  Impact 
until  last  weekend,  when  business  dropped 
dramatically  at  its  shopping  center  stores  In 
suddenly  gas-starved  New  Jersey.  At  the 
Boston  headquarters  of  Howard  Johnson's, 
a  spokesman  says  of  recent  occupancy 
figures:  "One  week  they're  up,  and  the  next 
week  they're  down."  Phoenlx-based  Ramada 
Inns  has  dips  in  occupancy  ranging  from 
10 'T-  to  40 'r.  The  uncertainty  has  been 
strong  enough  for  Howard  Johnson  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  merger  talks  with  Sirloin 
Stockade,  an  Oklahoma  City  chain  of  80 
steak  houses. 

Korvettes,  the  New  York-based  discount 
department  store  chain  with  80%  of  its 
stores  in  suburban  shopping  centers,  has 
obser\'ed  at  least  one  pattern  In  the  pinch: 
Sales  drop  off  markedly  the  last  week  of 
the  month,  when  local  service  station  gaso- 
line allocations  tend  to  run  out. 

Business  geared  to  weekends  and  Sundays 
( a  gasless  day  in  many  parts  of  the  country ) 
is  also  showing  signs  of  drying  up.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  sports  fishing  Is  a 
minor  industry  this  time  of  year,  fishermen 
are  being  warned  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Washington  to  stay  home  this  weekend  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  stranded. 

Changing  commuter  patterns  also  have 
been  having  a  marked  effect  In  some  cities. 
Eglln  Garages,  which  operates  a  chain  of 
parking  facilities  In  mld-Philadelphla,  notes 
a  15%  drop  In  business  since  the  fuel  short- 
age hit.  In  San  Francisco,  Metropolitan  Park- 
ing Corp.  has  watched  revenues  from  all-day 
parking  lots  drop  25%  since  November,  and 
night  business  is  down  40%  from  normal, 
perhaps  partly  because  of  a  recent  crime 
scare  in  the  city.  But  mid-city  stores,  hotels, 
and  other  businesses  feel  they  may  be  regain- 
ing customers  once  lost  to  outlying  shopping 
centers   and  motels. 

TTRBAN    StJCCESS 

Among  the  fast-food  chains,  Heubleln, 
Inc.'s  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  (KFC  Corp.) 
Is  In  a  particularly  self-contgratulatory  mood 
for  deciding  more  than  18  months  ago  to 
concentrate  in  mid-city  and  urban-residen- 
tial neighborhoods,  KFC's  president,  James 
H.  Wllle,  estimates  hla  average  customer 
travels  less  than  two  miles  to  reach  one  of 
the  4,500  fried  chicken  shops.  As  a  re'sulr. 
expansion  plans  are  moving  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, Wllle  says,  and  gasoline  Is  .i  mlnlranl 
problem. 

Location,  always  vital  to  motel  operations. 
Is  becoming  even  more  Important.  Memphis- 
based  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  di.'?closed  this  week 
that  occupancy  -vas  only  three  percentape 
points  off  in  becsn-.ber.  when  some  other 
motels  were  suffering.  "Airport  and  down- 
town locations  have  been  stable,"  says  a 
spi^kesman,  "Those  hurting  the  most  are 
motels  heavily  dependent  on  auto  traffic  and 
which  have  done  little  to  cultivate  local  cus- 
tomers." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Slmilariy,  shopping  centers  wlthto  easy 
reach  of  their  customers  are  showing 
strength  In  the  gasoline  drought.  Indeed,  a 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  developer,  Thomas  W.  Cal- 
lahan, says  he  Is  convinced  that  "subre- 
glonal"  shopping  centers,  which  he  defines 
as  drawing  aU  the  customers  they  need  from 
within  a  6-ml.  radius,  are  an  answer  to  a 
long-term  cutback  in  automobile  use.  He  is 
planning  to  start  one  at  Marlboro  next 
August. 

Even  In  shopping  centers  that  feel  secure 
in  the  gasoline  pinch,  storekeepers  are  In- 
creasingly finding  that  the  Impulse  buyer 
is  fading  from  the  scene, 

"We're  not  getting  the  guy  who  swings  by 
for  a  magazine,  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  cigarettes," 
say  Richard  Horn,  manager  of  Lloyd  Center 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  which  houses  125  stores. 
Gas-conscious  shopi>ers  now  come  armed 
with  shopping  lists  to  Insure  they  get  every- 
thing they  need  In  the  first  trip.  "But  we're 
experiencing  a  good  average  sale  Increase," 
notes  Bert  Williams,  a  general  merchandising 
manager  at  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  this  di- 
lemma Is  widespread;  but  the  article  dis- 
closes only  a  fraction  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  'Will  face  If  action  Is  not  taken. 
F\iel  shortages  have  plagued  large  cor- 
porations and  small  businesses  alike. 
But  while  the  larger  concerns  have 
ample  financial  resources  to  tide  them 
over,  the  small  businessman  is  power- 
less. He  is  unable  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essarj'  to  "keep  his  head  above  water" 
during  this  difficult  period,  imtil  the  sup- 
ply-and-demand  equation  again  becomes 
more  balanced. 

During  the  "Agnes"  flood.  Congress 
and  the  administration  worked  promptly 
together  to  aid  those  who  saw  their  hard 
work  and  lofty  dreams  vanish  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  disaster  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  The  situation  which  we  face 
today  is  not  dissimilar.  The  inability  to 
attract  customers,  plus  moimting  infla- 
tion, and  fuel  and  materials  shortages 
paint  a  pessimistic  and  painful  picture 
for  much  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. TTie  Nation  stands  to  lose  a  great 
deal  if  this  trend  Is  not  halted. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  commit- 
ment to  the  small  business  segment  of 
free  enterprise,  and  if  we  wish  to  avert 
a  financial  crisis  of  more  crippling  pro- 
portions in  the  future,  we  must  respond 
to  this  need.  I  have  written  to  my  col- 
leagues, Representative  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  Rep- 
resentative William  Widnall  of  New 
Jersey,  the  committee's  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  in  an  effort  to  "set  the 
wheels  in  motion"  on  this  issue.  It  is  my 
hope  that  others  will  join  me — as  some 
have  already  done — in  drawing  attention 
to  the  need  for  prompt  and  effective  re- 
lief for  those  small  businessmen  now  fac- 
ing economic  disaster  as  a  result  of  the 
burgeoning  energy  crisis  and  the  public 
reaction  thereto. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  56th  anniversarj'  of  Es- 
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tonlan  independence,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  February  24,  1918.  At  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I  the  Estonians 
had  to  repulse  an  attack  by  Bolsheviks 
in  order  to  preserve  freedoms  which  were 
based  on  a  constitution  which  was  to  a 
significant  extent  Inspired  by  our  own. 

Estonia  managed  to  remain  free  imtU 
August  1940,  when  it  was  annexed  oy  the 
Soviet  Union  pursuant  to  a  secret  agree- 
ment between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  Except 
for  3  years  of  Nazi  occupation,  from  1941 
to  1944,  Estonia  has  remained  imder  So- 
viet control  ever  since  the  annexation. 
For  its  part  the  United  States  recognized 
the  free  government  of  Estonia  in  1922 
and  has  never  acknowledged  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
states. 

The  Estonian  people  have  suffered 
profoundly  under  the  oppressive  rule  of 
their  Soviet  captors.  Many  Estonians 
were  either  killed  or  deported  while  such 
a  large  number  of  people  from  other 
parts  of  Russia  have  been  resettled  in 
Estonia  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  nation  are  seriously  threatened. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day,  let  us 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  stand  by  the 
Estonian  people  and  all  other  peoples 
who  value  their  lost  freedom  and  yearn 
for  its  restoration  now. 


SENATOR  JOHN  BRICELER:  A 
PROPHET  IN  HIS  TIME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  26.  1954,  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  fell  1  vote 
short  of  achieving  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate — 60  yeas  to 
31  nays.  This  amendment,  named  after 
its  original  sponsor,  former  U.S.  Senator 
John  Bricker  of  Ohio,  would  prevent 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  from 
oveniding  the  freedoms  and  safeguards 
found  in  the  Constitution.  It  would  also 
put  constitutional  safeguards  on  the  use 
of  executive  agreements  in  conducting 
foreign  policy. 

Cliief  opponents  of  the  Biicker  amend- 
ment were  liberals,  who  at  tliat  time  were 
arguing  that  the  President  should  have 
almost  unchecked  power  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Their  victory  on  tWs  vital  issue 
led  us  into  the  'Vietnam  tragedy.  Ironi- 
cally most  liberals  now  decry  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  the  Presidency.  Senator 
John  Bricker,  a  \nan  who  foresaw  the 
potential  abuse  of  Presidential  power 
longer  before  his  liberal  ccUeagues,  truly 
desenes  to  be  called  a  prophet  in  his 
time. 

Despite  the  passage  of  20  years,  the 
Bricker  amendment  seems  as  necessary* 
today  as  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
Therefore  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  I  reintroduced  this  amendment. 
It  now  has  20  cosponsors  including  John 
Rhodes,  RepubUcan  of  Arizona.  Robert 
TiERNAN,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island.  Sam 
Devine,  RepubUcan  of  Ohio,  Sam  Steiger, 
Republican  of  Arizona,  John  Rovsselot, 
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Republican  of  California,  Clarence  Long, 
Democrat  of  Maryland,  William  Kbtch- 
xtu.  Republican  of  California,  John  Con- 
LAN,  Republican  of  Arizona,  David  Treen. 
Republican  of  Louisiana,  Robert  Huber, 
Republican  of  Michigan,  Charles  Thone, 
Republican  of  Nebraska,  Steve  Stmms, 
Republican  of  Idaho,  John  Rarick.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Louisiana,  Clarence  Miller,  Re- 
publican of  Ohio,  J.  Kenneth  Robin- 
soN,  Republican  of  Virginia,  Jack  Ed- 
wards, Republican  of  Alabama,  Clair 
Burgener,  Republican  of  California,  Rob- 
ert Bauman,  Republican  of  Maryland, 
and  Ben  Blackburn,  Republican  of 
Georgia. 

On  this  day,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Senate  rejection  of  the  Bricker 
amendment,  I  call  on  all  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  truly  interested  in 
helping  to  restore  a  proper  congressional 
role  In  foreign  affairs  to  Join  with  me  in 
working  to  pass  the  Bricker  amendment. 


OIL:  THE  DATA  SHORTAGE 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "best 
kept  secrets  of  the  Energy  Crisis,"  writes 
Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Journalism  Center,  Is  accurate  data 
on  just  how  much  oil  Is  available  and 
what  the  actual  extent  of  reserves  are. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  Progres- 
sive magazine  for  an  excellent  article  on 
the  energy  crisis.  "Oil:  The  Data  Short- 
age," concisely  states  where  the  "facts" 
come  from — the  Industry  itself — and  why 
they  are  unreliable  as  primary  sources  of 
information  for  planning  governmental 
responses  to  the  energy  emergency. 

The  need  to  thoroughly  assess  the  In- 
formation submitted  by  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  is  one  of  the  crucial  motivations 
behind  the  sponsorship  by  nearly  70  of 
my  colleagues  of  legislation  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  investigate  all  aspects  of 
the  industry. 

In  little  more  than  a  month.  House 
Resolution  747,  originally  introduced  by 
Bill  Lehman  and  I,  has  attracted  wide- 
spread and  bipartisan  support  through- 
out this  Chamber. 

I  earlier  reported  the  endorsement  of 
House  Administration  Committee  Chair- 
man Wayne  L.  Hays  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
James  A.  Haley  of  this  legislation. 

The  sponsors  are  rfow  proud  to  add 
names  of  cosponsors  Including  a  third 
committee  chairman,  the  Honorable  Ray 
J.  Madden.  Jr.,  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Chairman  Madden  Joins  B.  P.  Sisk, 
Claude  Pepper  and  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
as  sponsors  of  House  Resolution  747  from 
the  ccHnmittee  which  has  original  juris- 
diction on  the  creation  of  Select  Com- 
mittees. It  is  the  sponsors'  hope  that 
hearings  can  be  held  before  the  Rules 
Committee  In  the  near  future  so  that  we 
may  state  our  case  for  the  need  for  a 
Select  Committee  which  will  not  be  con- 
fined by  jurisdictional  boundaries  and 
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able,  therefore,  to  Investigate  all  aspects 
of  the  role  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
the  current  emergency  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  new  sponsors  of  House  Res- 
olution 747  reported  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Record  are: 
New  Cosponsobs  or  Select  Committee  Bill 

Mr.  Addabbo;  Mr.  Andrews.  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  BadlUo;  Mr.  Blaggl;  Ms.  Chlsholm;  Ms. 
Collins,  lUlnols;  Mr.  Dent;  Mr.  Derwlnskl;  Mr. 
Edwards,  California:  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Glalmo;  Mr.  Oreon,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Hansen.  Washington;  Mr.  Hungate;  Mr.  Ket- 
chum;  Mr.  Long,  Maryland;  Mr.  Martin.  North 
Carolina;  Mr.  Mlnlsh;  Mr.  Mitchell,  New  York- 
Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Roybal;  Mr.  Ryan;  Mr.  Snyder;  Mr. 
Tleman;  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  Texas;  Mr.  Rl- 
naldo;  Mr.  Litton;  Mr.  Madden;  Mr.  Slsk; 
Mr.  Steele;  Mr.  Stokes. 

We  welcome  additional  sponsors. 
Oil:    The   Data   Shobtagk 
(By  JuUua  Dtischa) 

Last  October  12.  when  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
was  beginning  to  raise  fears  of  an  Arab  boy- 
cott of  oU  sales  to  the  United  States.  White 
House  petroleum  expert  Charles  Dl  Bona  said 
American  Imports  of  Arab  oU  had  been  aver- 
aging 1.2  million  barrels  a  day.  Eight  days 
later,  on  October  20.  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion was  talking  about  U.S.  dependence  on 
Arab  oil  totaling  1.6  million  barrels  dally. 
Four  more  days  passed,  and  on  October  24 
the  Administration  estimate  escalated  to  two 
mUllon  barrels.  By  October  80  the  figure  was 
up  to  2.5  million  barrels,  and  then,  early  In 
November,  the  Defense  Department,  never  to 
be  outdone  even  by  the  White  House,  pro- 
claimed a  three-mUllDn -barrel -a-day  U.S. 
dependence  on  Arab  oil. 

When  estimates  varied  within  a  month  all 
the  way  from  1.2  million  to  three  million 
barrels.  It  was  obvious  that  no  one  in  the 
Federal  Government  knew  with  any  accuracy 
how  much  Arab  oil  was  being  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  Isn't  that  Fed- 
eral oil  economists  and  statisticians  can't 
count;  It  Is  rather  that  there  are  no  reliable 
figures  for  them  to  count. 

The  statisticians  do  know  that  last  Sep- 
tember shipments  of  oil  directly  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  United  States  averaged  1.2 
million  barrels  a  day.  However.  U.S.  petro- 
leum experts  believe — ^but  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  certain — that  as  much  or  mor« 
Arab  oil  also  got  here  after  being  trans- 
shipped or  processed  somewhere  along  the 
way.  usually  In  the  Caribbean. 

Once  crude  oU  from  the  Middle  East  or 
from  any  other  area  enters  world  commerce. 
Its  route  Is  difficult  to  follow;  oU  bears  no 
serial  numbers  or  other  distinguishing  marks 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  forgiven  the  wide  variances  in 
Its  estimates  of  Arab  oil  Imports  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Arab  Import  statistics 
are  symptomatic  of  the  problem  with  most 
petroleimi  figures. 

As  everyone  concerned  with  the  oil  crisis, 
from  energy  czar  Win  lam  Simon  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  has  qulcklv  come  to  real- 
ize, the  United  States  has  all  too  few  solid 
figures  on  oil  and  natural  gas.  and  for  what 
statistics  are  available  the  Government  Is  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  the  oU  Industry 
Itself. 

Just  as  Arab  Import  figures  have  Jumped 
all  over  the  place,  so  have  Administration 
estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  the  overaU 
U.S.  oil  shortage  this  winter.  Early  In  No- 
vember, when  President  Nixon  first  talked 
about  a  serious  shortage,  he  put  the  likely 
daUy  shortfaU  at  3.5  million  barrels.  Since 
then  estimates  by  experts  within  the  Admin- 
istration and  on  Capitol  Hill  have  ranged  all 
the  way  down  to  1.6  mUlion  barrels;  Simon 
came  out  at  2.7  mlllloa  barrels  at  the  news 
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conference  late  In  December  at  which  be  out- 
lined the  Administration's  standby  gasoline 
rationing  plans. 

Whether  the  oil  statistics  are  proclaimed 
by  Simon's  Federal  Energy  Office  or  by  Jack- 
son's Senate  Interior  Committee,  almost  aU 
of  the  figures  orlglnat*  with  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  trade  association  of 
the  major  U.S.  oil  producers. 

The  APIs  basic  statistical  document  Is  Its 
Weekly  Statistical  Bulletin,  which  purports 
to  keep  track  of  the  output  of  U.S.  refineries, 
avaUable  supplies  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, exports  and  Imports,  production  of 
domestic  oU  wells,  and  gasoline  consumption. 
Of  these  figures,  the  only  up-to-the-minute 
ones  are  for  refinery  production  and  avail- 
able supplies,  and  even  these  must  be 
viewed  with  some  skepticism. 

They  are.  first  of  all,  Industry  figures  sup- 
plied on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  no  Inde- 
pendent check  on  their  accuracy. 

Every  Wednesday,  refinery  production  and 
avaUable-supply  figures  are  made  public  for 
the  previous  week,  and  even  oil  Industry 
critics  agree  that  the  statistics  could  hardly 
be  produced  much  faster  and  still  be  put 
together  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  cost. 

Import  and  export  statistics  are  based  on 
U.S.  Customs  Bxireau  flgiires,  with  which 
no  one  quarrels  much,  except  that  the  fig- 
ures give  no  hint  of  the  country  where  the 
crude  oil  was  produced,  or  any  indication  of 
U.S.  oU  being  exported  and  then  re-Imported 
under  more  favorable  prices. 

As  for  the  domestic  crude  oil  production 
figures,  they  are  estimates  based  on  the 
most  recent  statistics  from  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  and  the  other  regulatory 
agencies  that  monitor  production  In  the 
thirty-one  oil-producing  states.  The  official 
state  figures  lag  months  behind,  as  do  ac- 
curate gasoline  consumption  figures  based 
on  state  and  Federal  tax  figures. 

Once  fuel  oil.  gasoline,  and  other  petro- 
leum products  have  left  refineries,  bulk  ter- 
minals, and  pipelines,  neither  the  API  nor 
any  Government  agency  keeps  track  of  the 
products.  How  much  gasoline  Is  generally  in 
the  supply  pipelines  beyond  the  primary 
storage  facilities  of  the  refiners,  the  bulk 
terminals,  and  the  big  pipelines?  How  much 
No.  2  heating  oil  is  la  supply  lines?  How 
much  oU  and  gasoline  Is  kept  in  storage,  or 
perhaps  being  hoarded,  by  large  corpora- 
tions and  other  heavy  users  of  petroleum 
products?  A  recent  New  York  Times  survey 
Indicated  that  major  users  of  oil  products 
have  been  buUdlng  up  their  supplies,  but 
there  U  no  reliable  statistical  Information 
available. 

OU  pricing  Information  is  even  scarcer. 
Not  until  last  fall  did  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  start  collecting  enough  in- 
formation on  retail  gasolene  prices  to  come 
up  with  reasonably  accurate  figures  on  gaso- 
line price  trends  throughout  the  nation.  And 
there  simply  are  no  reliable  figures  on  crude 
oil  production  costs,  refinery  costs,  and  costs 
on  down  the  petroleum  supply  plnellnes. 
There  Is  more  Information  on  "natural  gas 
because  most  of  Its  production  and  prices  at 
the  wellhead  are  still  regulated  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  but  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  called  for  ending  such  reg- 
ulation. And  even  data  published  by  the  FPC 
on  natural  gas  production  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  unaudited  reports  from  the 
Industry. 

What  government  oil  statistics  there  are 
come  largely  from  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  or  Mines  and  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
These  are  unchecked  Industry  figures  Issued 
only  monthly  To  keep  up  with  the  fast- 
moving  oil  and  gasoline  situation,  energy 
director  Simon  and  his  aides  rely,  however, 
not  on  the  ponderous  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Office  of  OU  and  Gas.  but  rather  on  the  API 
weekly  bulletins.  For  it  is  true,  as  John  E. 
Hodges,  director  of  API's  Division  of  Statis- 
tics and  Economics  says,  that  "If  the  Gov- 
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ernment  didn't  have  our  weekly  statistical 
bulletm.  It  wouldn't  Lave  anything." 

Oil  Is  by  no  means  the  only  Industry  for 
which  audited  statistics  so'e  hard  to  come  by. 
American  corporations  Jealously  guard  their 
figures — In  part  because  of  fears  that  com- 
petitors wUl  vise  them  to  exploit  market  situ- 
ations and  In  part  because  of  the  traditional 
feeling  that  the  Government  (and  the  pub- 
lic) have  no  right  to  pry  Into  the  affairs  of 
private  corporations,  no  matter  how  big  or 
dominant  they  may  be.  Most  Census  Bureau 
figures,  as  well  as  statistics  complied  by  other 
government  agencies,  are  based  on  uncheck- 
ed material  submitted  by  Industry  sources. 
BLS  and  population  figures  are.  of  course,  the 
Government's  own. 

But  If  oil  production  and  supply  statistics 
cavise  problems,  figures  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  are  even  more  difficult  to  weigh 
and  Interpret.  The  API  and  the  American 
Gas  Association  are  the  only  sources  for  sys- 
tematic compilations  of  what  oUmen  call 
proved  reserves.  Such  reserves  are  defined  as 
oil  and  gas  In  the  ground  that  can  be  ef- 
ficiently recovered  under  current  economic 
conditions  in  the  Industry,  which  means  that 
reserves  increase  as  oil  prices  go  up. 

Every  spring  API.  AGA,  and  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association  jointly  publish  a  de- 
tailed compilation  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  figures  are  based  on  surveys  made  by 
geologists  and  others  employed  by  oU  and 
natural  gas  companies.  It  Is  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  Industry  has  a  vested  In- 
terest In  underestimating  reserves,  but  gov- 
ernment oU  experts  cannot  even  agree  on 
that.  A  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
study  concluded  that  natural  gas  reserves 
were  overestimated,  while  a  FPC  study 
showed  that  gas  reserves  were  being  under- 
estimated In  at  least  one  rich  field. 

"I  wouldn't  argue  one  way  or  another 
about  the  reliability  of  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserve  figures."  a  Senate  staff  aide  who 
has  been  Immersed  In  the  quarrels  over  oil 
statistics  observes.  "There's  Just  too  much 
guesswork  In  estimating  reserves.  The  only 
thing  that's  clear  to  me  Is  that  we  stUl  have 
an  awful  lot  of  oil  In  the  world,  and  are  lUtely 
to  find  a  lot  more." 

However  unreliable  figures  on  U.S.  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves  may  be.  there  Is  general 
agreement  even  among  oil  Industry  econ- 
omists that  statistics  on  foreign  reserves  are 
hopeless.  API's  Hodges  says  flatly  that  there 
are  no  good  figure  on  overseas  reserves. 

The  United  States  thus  finds  Itself  groping 
for  facts  as  it  faces  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  serious  fuel  shortage  In  Its  history.  But 
are  things  as  bad  as  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  made  them  seem?  There  Is  wide 
skepticism  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  In 
the  country — not  only  because  of  Nixon's 
personal  credibility  crisis,  but  also  because 
of  the  uneasy  feeling  so  many  people  have 
that  the  oil  companies  and  not  the  Nixon 
Administration  are  In  charge  of  whatever 
crisis  there  may  be. 

The  oil  industry  certainly  is  In  charge  of 
whatever  statistical  evidence  there  Is  to  back 
up  the  crisis  atmosphere.  And  the  industry 
obviously  does  not  want  the  Government  to 
get  Into  the  Information-gathering  business. 
Industry  lobbyists  fought  against  Inclusion 
of  a  Government  fact-gathering  clause  In  the 
energy  legislation  that  was  shoved  aside  In 
the  pre-Chrlstmas  Congressional  adjourn- 
ment rush.  But  Simon's  energy  office  has  set 
up  a  committee  to  review  oil  and  gasoline 
statistics,  and  Simon  himself  told  reporters 
at  his  late  December  news  conference: 
"You're  darn  right  we're  going  to  get  better 
figures." 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has  presented  the 
Senate  with  a  plan  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
National  Energy  Information  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  collect  and  vertfy  sta- 
tistics Involving  all  aspects  of  energy.  "We 
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have  failed  to  manage  energy  because  we 
have  failed  to  manage  energy  information," 
Nelson  says.  "We  are  sitting  in  the  dark 
because  he  have  been  making  our  energy  pol- 
icy In  the  dark. 

"Beyond  the  energy  crisis."  Nelson  contin- 
ues, "the  basic  premises  of  this  legislation 
are,  first,  that  the  power  of  g;lant  corpora- 
tions over  the  quality  of  life  has  become  so 
great  that  such  corporations  must  now  be 
regarded  as  If  they  were  governments,  for 
govern  they  do;  second,  that  governments — 
Including  corporate  governments — derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  third,  that  conient,  to  be  mean- 
ingful, even  to  be  real,  must  be  Informed 
consent,  fourth,  that  the  free  exchange  and 
availability  of  industrial,  as  well  as  political 
Information  are  therefore  the  llfeblood  of  a 
free  society;  and  fifth,  that  the  Congress  has 
no  higher  duty  than  to  provide  channels  and 
mechanisms  for  the  exchange  and  availability 
of  informatloa  about  the  holders  and  uses  of 
government  power." 

It  seems  also  but  certain  that  out  of  the 
energy  crisis  will  emerge  audited  government 
figures  on  the  facts  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  It 
would  be  useful  to  know  as  much  about  the 
oU  Industry  as  advertisers  know,  for  example, 
about  television  audiences.  The  fact  that 
more  Information  Is  available  about  how  to 
Infiuence  television  viewers  than  about  oil 
says  much  about  the  haphazard  ways  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  relationship  of 
the  Government  to  It. 
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HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  have  rejoiced  at 
breakthroughs  achieved  in  treating  and 
preventing  major  Illnesses,  we  have  yet 
to  develop  and  Implement  effective  treat- 
ment, care,  and  prevention  of  Hunting- 
ton's disease.  The  hereditary  nature  of 
this  affliction  of  the  nervous  system 
makes  its  occurrence  and  very  existence 
even  more  tragic.  The  time  Is  long  over- 
due for  a  major  effort  to  attack  Hun- 
tington's disease. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  is  not  new  to  this  Chamber,  but 
which  does  demand  our  attention  and 
action.  This  legislation  would  eunend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  programs  for  the 
diagnosis,  research  in,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  this  cruel  and  ruthless  dis- 
ease affecting  thousands  of  American 
families : 

A  bill  to  sunend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  tisslstance  for  programs  for  the 
diagnosis,   prevention,   and   treatment   of, 
and  research  in,  Huntington's  disease 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 
shobt  title 
Sxction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Huntington's  Disease  Control  Act". 

FiNoiNas  AND  declaration  ot  pttrposxs 
Sec.  a.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  Huntington's  disease  is  a  chronic, 
progressive,  degenerative  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  Is  described  in  medical 
jotirnals  as  a  hereditary  disease  of  the  basal 


ganglia  and  cerebral  cortex  characterized  by 
the  onset  In  adult  life  of  choreiform  move- 
ments and  mental  deterioration.  The  age  of 
onset  of  the  symptoms  may  be  at  any  time 
from  Infancy  but  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
It  Is  first  discerned  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fifty  years; 

(2)  that  this  debilitating,  inheritable  dis- 
ease which  makes  Its  first  appearance  In  the 
very  prime  of  life  already  affects  great  num- 
bers of  Americans  and  will  begin  to  afflict  an 
even  greater  I'umber  as  our  young  adult 
population  expands; 

(3>  that  the  exact  cause  of  Huntington's 
disease  Is  stUl  unknown.  Although  severity 
of  the  choreiform  movements  may  be 
reduced  by  the  administration  of  certain 
medication  or  treatment  that  has  been  de- 
veloped, there  is  no  known  treatment  that 
will  Influence  the  course  of  the  disease; 

(4)  that  efforts  to  prevent  Huntington's 
disease  must  be  directed  toward  Increasecl 
research  In  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  education,  screening,  and 
counseling  of  carriers  of  the  trait; 

(5)  that  programs  to  prevent  Hunting- 
ton's disease  must  be  based  entirely  upoa 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  individuals 
Involved;  and 

(61  that  the  attainment  of  better  meth- 
ods of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  Huntington's  disease  deserves  the  high* 
est  priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens.  It  is  th» 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in  Huntington's 
disease. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    BEEVICE    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"titles  I  to  X"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"titles  I  to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
title  XI  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  as  title  XII,  and  by  renumber- 
ing sections  1101  through  1114  (as  in  effeot 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  and  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  sections  1201  through 
1214,  respectively. 

"TTTLE  XI— HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE 
PROGRAM 

"PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO    HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  malce 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  wtHi 
public  and  private  entitles,  for  projects  for 
the  establishment  and  operation.  primarUy 
through  other  existing  health  programs,  Of 
Huntington's  disease  screening,  treatment, 
and  counseling  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entitles  and  Individuals,  for  proj- 
ects for  research  in  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  Huntington's  dis- 
ease including  projects  for  the  development 
of  effective  tests  which  will  Identify  those 
who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  information  and  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  Huntington's  dis- 
ease and  to  disseminate  such  Informatloin 
and  materials  to  persons  providing  health 
care  and  to  the  public  generally.  The  Sec- 
retary may  carry  out  such  program  through 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles or  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles  and  individuals. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der subsection  (a)  a),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  each  Of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
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"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)(3),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

"VOLUNTARY     PARTICIPATION 

•'Sac.  1102.  The  participation  by  any.  In- 
dividual In  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  title  shall  be  wholly  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  services  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  participation  In,  any  other 
program 

'"applications;  administration  of  grant  and 
contract   programs 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  con- 
taining and  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each 
applicant  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
Is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

'•(2)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of 
all  test  results,  medical  records,  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  screening,  counseling, 
or  treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except 
for  (A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or 
his  guardian)  consents  to  be  released;  or 
(B)  statistical  data  compiled  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(3)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant  un- 
der this  title; 

"(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procediu-es  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dlsbiirsement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  P^eral  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  In  malting  any  grant  or  contract  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
n^jid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  fiinds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (2)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  In  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  in  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  un- 
der section  1111(a)  (1)  for  a  screening,  treat- 
ment, and  counseling  program  when  be  de- 
termines that  the  screening  provided  by 
such  program  will  be  done  through  an  effec- 
tive Hunlngton's  disease  screenmg  test. 

"PTTBLIC    HZALTH    SKRVICK    TAdLITIES 

"Sec.  1104.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  voluntary  Huntington's  dliytase 
screening,  counseling,  and  treatment.  Such 
program  shall  utilize  effective  Huntington's 
dlseaae  screening  tests  and  shall  be  made 
available  through  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  any  pei^n  requesting 
screening,  counseling,  or  treatment,  and  shall 
Include  appropriate  publicity  of  the  avail- 
ability and  voluntary  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"in>o«Ts 

"Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  l  of 
each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  thla  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
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shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.".  1 


SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  connecticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  ajjeaker,  because  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11864, 
the  "Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1973,"  I  have  developed 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress. For  this  reason,  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  bUl  had  been  quickly 
reported  out  of  committee.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  Olin  E.  Teague  for  his  com- 
petent and  expeditious  handling  of  this 
bill,  6uid  to  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  Mike  McCormack,  who 
also  worked  hard  on  this  bill. 

We  all  realize  that  the  current  energy 
crisis  wUl  continue  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  Cominonsense  requires  that 
alternative  sources  of  energy  be  devel- 
oped. One  of  the  more  practical  and 
economical  of  the  various  alternatives  is 
solar  energj-. 

The  early  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling  pur- 
poses could  help  relieve  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  on  existing  energy  supplies. 
The  development  and  use  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  in  the  home 
and  ofiaces  possesses  other  advantages 
as  well.  For  example,  It  will  benefit  the 
environment,  improve  our  balance  of 
trade,  and  eliminate  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  energy  sources. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
review  the  provisions  and  benefits  con- 
tained in  this  major  piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  is  to  demonstrate  within  3 
years,  using  current  technology,  the 
practical  use  on  a  large  scale  of  solar 
heating  technology  and  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  on  a  large  scale  within  5 
years,  the  practical  application  of  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology. 

The  bill  provides  $50  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  solar  energy  for  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  residential  and  commercial 
buildings.  The  bill  accomplishes  the  very 
important  and  timely  "next  step"  re- 
quired to  implement  large  scale,  knowl- 
edgeable use  of  solar  energy  in  the  near 
future.  So  far  only  30  solar  heated  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  in  the  entire 
world.  It  is  obvious  from  this  fact  that 
the  knowledge  necessarj'  for  large  scale 
implementation  of  this  technology  does 
not  yet  exist.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we 
must  realize  that  a  commercial  demon- 
stration of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  is  Imperative 
for  attaining  our  goal  at  becoming  self- 
sufificient  in  energy  resources. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  two- 
step  demonstration  program.  NASA  will 
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be  in  charge  of  the  initial  phase  which 
will  consist  of  contracting  for  the  re- 
search, development,  and  manufacture  of 
solar  heating  and  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment. 

The  second  phase  of  the  bill  will  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
This  agency  will  be  reeponsible  for  the 
installation  and  monitoring  of  the  nec- 
essary equipment.  In  order  to  assure 
continuing  public  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram, HUD  is  required  to  implement  pro- 
grams that  would  provide  disclosure  and 
distribution  of  all  pertinent  data  pro- 
duced under  this  demonstration  program. 
HUD  is  further  expected  to  establish  a 
solar  heating  and  cooling  information 
bank,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to 
collect,  review,  process,  and  disseminate 
information  on  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing in  order  to  support  the  goals  of  the 
bill. 

Finally,  HUD  is  charged  with  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  ways  to  amend 
building  codes  and  zoning  ordinances  in 
order  to  facilitate  and  encourage  wide- 
spread use  of  solar  energy  for  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings. 

The  bill  also  respects  the  precarious 
financial  position  of  the  homeowner  In 
that  It  raises  the  celUng  on  federally  as- 
sisted mortgage  loans.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  cost  which  will 
result  from  installation  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
"legislates  for  the  future."  The  effects  of 
this  bill  are  far-reaching  in  nature.  The 
bill  strives  to  Insure  that  the  energy 
needs  of  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  met.  The  potential  of 
solar  energy  is  still  unclear,  but  this  pru- 
dent bill  Is  the  first  step  to  testing  that 
potential. 


WHIO-TV  IN  DAYTON  MARKS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPELESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  WHIO-TV  In  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  has  passed  the  quarter  century 
mark. 

Television  is  now  ubiquitous  In  the 
United  States  and  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  communications  system,  our  culture, 
and  our  very  way  of  life.  It  is  difficult  for 
many  of  our  citizens  under  the  age  of  30 
to  comprehend  that  television  is  really  a 
relatively  new  development  and  that  ra- 
dio Itself  Is  not  much  older. 

During  the  25  years  of  Its  existence  aa 
part  of  the  Cox  Broadcasting  operation 
in  Dayton,  WHIO-TV  has  distinguished 
Itself  as  a  responsive,  concerned  member 
of  the  community.  WHIO-TV  has  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  particularly  in 
news  and  public  affairs  programing,  re- 
flected by  its  large  news  staff,  and  the 
presence  in  Washington  of  an  excellent 
news  bureau. 

As  the  first  television  station  in  Day- 
ton and  the  Miami  Valley,  WHIO-TV 
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has  been  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  the 
industry  and  a  tough  competitor  by  the 
area's  other  television  stations.  WHIO's 
operation  is  a  credit  to  its  employees  and 
corporation. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  staff  and  management  on 
this  auspicious  occasion. 


POLITICAL    PRISONERS    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  have 
focused  an  attack  on  the  prison  system 
in  that  coimtry  and  have  charged  that 
the  government  in  Saigon  has  held  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  political  pris- 
oners. The  most  popular  figure  which 
has  been  used  is  200,000  prisoners,  a 
charge  repeated  by  the  Vietcong  repre- 
sentatives in  Paris.  It  appears  that  this 
figure  was  a  misquotation  by  Western 
journahsts  of  an  estimate  of  prisoners 
held  throughout  Indochina  Including 
prisoners  held  in  all  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist-controlled  areas  in 
South  Vietnam. 

This  estimate  was  made  by  Amnesty 
International.  Even  the  Vietcong  repre- 
sentatives, who  could  cite  no  evidence  for 
this  high  number,  finally  reduced  their 
own  figures  to  100,000  and  then  to  50,000. 
The  impossibility  of  the  clsdm  has  been 
exposed  since  all  the  prison  facilities  of 
South  Vietnam,  if  filled  to  capacity, 
would  hold  no  more  than  40,000  Indi- 
viduals. 

Although  their  system  may  differ  from 
the  one  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
remember  that  the  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam — ^both  civil'  i  criminal  pris- 
oners and  the  Vietcong — are  entitled  to 
certain  legal  and  constitutional  safe- 
guards, for  example,  a  formal  Indict- 
ment, a  public  trial,  and  the  right  to  a 
defense  lawyer. 

We  should  consider  that  in  contrast  to 
the  open  society  in  South  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam  Is  a  closed  society  where  the 
citizens  of  North  Vietnam  can  be  arbi- 
trarily arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison 
without  the  basic  guarantees  of  due 
process  which  we  have  come  to  expect  In 
societies  based  upon  a  rule  of  law.  We 
should  recall  that  between .  1954  and 
through  the  first  part  of  1973,  a  total  of 
over  67,501  South  Vietnam  citizens  were 
kidnapped  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  agents.  Yet,  the  Commimlsts 
have  claimed  that  they  have  only  637 
prisoners.  In  investigating  the  question 
of  prisoners,  we  may  ask  North  Vietnam 
what  has  happened  to  the  over  67,000 
people  abducted.  Were  they  assassi- 
nated? Did  they  die  In  captivity?  Are 
they  still  prisoners? 

The  prisoner  question  has  illustrated 
the  differences  between  these  two  socie- 
ties. The  prisons  in  South  Vietnam  are 
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open  for  inspection.  The  prisons  In  North 
Vietnam  are  closed  to  inspection. 

One  of  the  prison  areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  prison  camp  on  Con  Son 
Island,  an  Island  located  off  the  mainland 
of  South  Vietnam  near  Saigon.  The 
island  contains  almost  6,000  prisoners 
including  500  Vietcong  prisoners.  The 
prison  has  been  visited  by  various  news- 
papermen throughout  the  world.  A  report 
of  one  of  these  visits  appeared  recently 
in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  February  3, 
1974.  It  provides  a  thorough  and 
balanced  view.  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
article  in  the  Rkcord  : 

[From  the   San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  3,   1974J 

Political  PuisoNEas:  A  Mattes  of 

Definttion 

Con  Son  Island,  Vittnam. — The  faces 
crowded  against  the  cell  door  were  stark, 
drained,  peering  through  the  bars  at  the 
strange  group  of  visitors  from  the  United 
States. 

Other  black -clad  figures  moved  and  shuf- 
fled in  the  gloom  of  the  damp  cavernous 
chamber  behind. 

Almost  on  signal  a  young  prisoner  moved 
forward  and  began  to  answer  questions  In 
halting  English : 

"I  am  27  ...  I  was  caught  Feb.  13,  1969. 
Yes,  I  want  to  go  back  to  our  revolutionary 
government  .  .  .  our  life  Is  very  miserable  .  .  . 
we  have  not  enough  rice  ...  in  two  months 
we  eat  flsh  one  time  . .  . 

"We  have  many  diseases  ...  I  am  In  very 
bad  health  ...  I  have  tubercular  disease  .  .  ." 

The  visiting  Americans  were  face  to  face 
with  the  most  serious  charge  that  has  been 
raised  against  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment— that  It  has  Imprisoned,  tortured  and 
abused  202.000  of  Its  own  citizens  who  are 
guilty  of  no  crime  other  than  opposing  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

The  prisoners  talked  to  were  hard  core 
Viet  Cong,  jailed  for  widely  varying  offenses 
ranging  from  terrorist  murders  to  carrying 
guns  or  working  with  the  Communist  infra- 
structure against  the  Saigon  government. 

V^ether  this  properly  places  them  In  the 
category  of  "political  prisoners"  Is  a  matter 
of  definition  and  political  outlook,  although 
presumably.  If  there  are  political  prisoners, 
they  would  be  among  this  group. 

Likewise  It  Is  equaUy  Impossible  to  sort  out 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  many  charges 
that  swirl  around  the  Issue.  Many  men  of 
good  will  have  already  broken  lances  over 
the  elusive  facts  Involved. 

But  It  Is  possible  to  relay  Impressions  and 
observations  after  a  rarely-permltted  day- 
lone  tour  of  this  most  Infamous  of  Vietnam's 
prison  facilities,  and  extensive  conversations 
with  government  oflBclals  and  highly  In- 
formed members  of  the  US.  embassy  staff  in 
Saigon. 

Those  Impressions  are  a  mixture  of  both 
good  and  bad. 

Con  Sen  Island,  65  miles  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  Vietnam,  is  unexpectedly  large,  fer- 
tile, well  watered  and  semi-tropical .  Formerly 
a  French  penal  colony  dating  back  to  1862. 
It  has  been  operated  by  the  Vietnamese  since 
1954. 

The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  ever  held 
here  was  7.000  In  1969.  Now  the  prison  popu- 
lation is  down  to  5,739,  all  civilians.  Includ- 
ing 500  Viet  Cong  awaiting  exchange  for 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  held  by  North 
Vietnam  whenever  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

At  the  tin-.e  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement 
was  announced  a  year  ago.  5,081  Viet  Cong 
were  held  throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
Of  these.  1.575  have  been  returned  and  3,606 
remain.  Including  the  500  on  Con  Son. 

The  Con  Son  prison,  under  Col.  Nguyen 
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Van  Ve,  52,  operates  &ve  prison  farms,  a  brli 
factory,  a  pig  farm  and  a  workshop. 

More  than  3,000  of  the  prisoners  are  trus 
tees.  They  work  on  the  farms  or  In  one  of  th* 
other  facilities  under  relatively  relaxed  con« 
ditions.  In  the  open  air  and  under  minimum 
guard. 

The  other  2,000  Including  the  Viet  Cong, 
have  refused  to  work.  Classified  as  "unco* 
operative"  they  are  kept  In  stark  50-man 
cells,  fed  570  grams  of  rice  (1  pound  4 
ounces) ,  dally  compared  to  650  to  700  for  th« 
other  prisoners,  and  are  brought  out  twice 
dally  for  exercise. 

Ve  says  they  can  change  their  status  any 
time  by  agreeing  to  work  and  undergo  re- 
habilitative Indoctrination.  Only  10  per  cent 
of  the  Viet  Cong  have  done  so. 

And  standing  there  at  the  cell  door,  talk- 
ing to  the  VC  spokesman,  it  appeared  very 
few  more  have  any  Intention  of  changing. 
Some  said  they  had  been  kept  there  10  years. 
The  prisoners  were  lean  but  showed  no 
evidence  of  starvation,  and  were  obviously 
well  organized.  One  suddenly  produced  K 
neat,  handwritten  letter  and  shoved  it 
through  the  bars  toward  me.  A  prison  official 
seized  and  opened  it.  The  basic  thrust  of  Ita 
contents,  in  French,  was  that  the  prisooere 
were  being  mistreated  solely  because  of  their 
political  beliefs,  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  needed  medical  attention. 
The  poignancy  and  heart  rending  impact 
of  the  scene,  of  men,  regardless  of  past  mis- 
deeds, being  caged  like  animals  was  Inescap- 
able. It  was  underscored  further  as  the  Amer- 
icans moved  on  while  Viet  Cong  in  other  cells 
shouted  desperately  in  English,  "Come  back! 
We  want  to  see  you!"  i 

In  a  nearby  building  stood  the  now  empty, 
double  row — 30  to  a  side — of  60  "tiger  cages, 
where    obstreperous    and    unruly    prisoners 
were  held  until  1970. 

To  an  outsider  they  appeared.  If  anythinf, 
less  oppressive  than  the  50-man  cells.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  fostered  by  a  series  of 
sensational  articles  on  the  "tiger  cages" 
three  years  ago,  they  are  above  ground,  are 
well  ventilated  and  relatively  spacious  If 
only  two  to  three  prisoners  were  held  there 
at  a  time  as  claimed.  i 

They  were  built  in  1941  by  the  Frenca, 
not  the  Vietnamese.  ' 

The  "cages"  are  five  feet  wide,  approxi- 
mately 10  feet  long  and  12  feet  deep.  A  door 
opens  Into  them  through  an  outside  wall  of 
the  building.  There  are  bars  across  the  top. 
In  testimony  given  by  a  battery  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  iMt 
September  It  was  charged  that  until  ig"?© 
prisoners  were  shackled  to  the  floor  in  tine 
'cages,"  or  handcuffed  to  a  bar,  were  starved, 
beaten  and  often  emerged  paralyzed.  | 

Such  cases  were  cited  as  typical  of  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  all  of  the  200,000  "political 
prisoners"  In  Vietnam. 

To  this,  one  can  only  reply  there  are  no 
signs  now  that  leg  irons  were  once  attached 
to  the  floor.  .\nd  If  previous  Inmates  were 
handcuffed  to  the  only  bars  In  the  cage— 
those  across  the  top — they  would  have  been 
suspended  6  feet  In  the  air,  an  obvious  Un- 
possibility.  I 

The  Vietnamese  government  also  charges 
that  paralyzed  "tiger  cage"  prisoners,  pwt- 
trayed  In  widely  circulated  photograph*, 
were  actually  Saigon  street  beggars  who 
were  rounded  up.  paid  to  pose  and  claim  thay 
were  victims  of  the  Con  Son  cages. 

The  real  truth  of  this  crossfire  may  nevtr 
be  known.  But  one  aspect  of  the  political 
prisoner  Issue  Is  a.'scertainable  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy — the  numt  'rs  Involved. 

Most  of  the  figures  have  come  frcKn  an 
antl-government.  Catholic-activist  priesrt. 
Father  Chan  Tin.  Tin  a  quiet,  French- 
educated  man,  deeply  concerned  about  hu- 
man  problems,   heads    a   group    caUed    "t*|e 
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comnjlttee  for  the  Improvement  of  prison 
condition*  In  South  Vietnam." 

He  has  made  his  own  survey  and  claims 
there  are  202,000  "political  prisoners"  In 
South  Vietnam.  He  says  60  per  cent  of  them 
were  arrested  for  no  restson,  25  per  cent  for 
their  non-Communist  dissident  activities 
and  only  15  per  cent  for  Communist  activi- 
ties. 

Because  his  and  similar  charges  of  others 
have  created  such  a  stir  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  U.S.  embassy  in  Saigon  made  Its  own 
study  of  the  South  Vietnamese  prison  sys- 
tem. 

After  an  exhaustive  survey,  aided  by  in- 
telligence agents,  the  embassy  concluded 
there  were  only  35,130  persons  held  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  prison  system,  and  that 
this  was  the  system's  total  capacity,  even 
with  overcrowding. 

Father  Tin.  it  was  charged,  had  been 
"swayed  by  his  sources,  some  of  whom  may 
be  less  scrupulous  than  he  .  .  .  they  appear 
to  have  either  an  ax  to  grind  or  an  emotion- 
clouded  concept  of  the  numbers  that  can  be 
held  m  some  of  these  prisons  and  detention 
centers. 

To  this  can  only  be  added  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  prison  system  Is  obviously  far 
from  exemplarj-.  It  is  stark,  grim  and  de- 
pressing, as  are  all  prisons.  Treatment  of 
prisoners  who  are  willing  to  work  seems  rela- 
tively humane  under  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail In  a  war-torn  nation. 

Treatment  of  prisoners  who  refuse  to  work 
Is  strict,  perhaps  even  harsh.  But  It  Is  high- 
ly questionable  that  very  many  of  the  men 
In  this  category  are  being  held  solely  because 
of  their  political  beliefs. 

And  Anally  there  la  the  statement  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Oraham  Martin,  made  after  the 
embassy  survey  was  completed. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  a  single 
person  put  in  Jail  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opposing  the  Thleu  regime,"  he  said.  "All 
would  be  In  Jail  If  they  had  committed  the 
same  type  offense  In  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere." 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  SARAH  VAUGHAN 


JEFFREY  ALLAN  JONES— A  LIFE 
SAVER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
a  young  boy  in  my  congressional  district 
was  instrumenttJ  in  saving  the  life  of 
his  baby  sister.  The  boy  is  5-year-old 
Jeffrey  Allan  Jones,  of  Sturtevant.  Wis. 

He  and  his  1 -year-old  sister  were  bath- 
ing together  when  the  little  girl  suf- 
fered a  convulsion  causing  her  head  to 
go  under  water.  Jeffrey  quickly  pulled 
the  child  out  of  the  tub  first  and  then 
went  to  call  his  mother.  I  have  been  told 
that  without  his  quick  action  the  baby 
would  probably  have  died. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Jeffrey  for 
his  intelligent  and  quick-witted  action, 
and  also  the  Sturtevant  Volunteer  Pire 
Department  for  their  help  In  saving  this 
child. 

The  Jones  can  be  very  proud  of  their 
young  son.  It  is  obvious  that  he  Is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  very  responsible 
young  man. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    C.^LIFOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974    ^ 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  In  tribute  to  a 
great  lady,  who  I  am  happy  to  say.  is  now 
a  California  resident.  She  is  a  legendary 
figure  in  the  entertalmnent  world,  one 
who  bridges  gaps — generation  and  other- 
wise— incorporating  into  every  per- 
formance a  special  warmth  and  rare 
depth  of  feeling  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  one  who  is  blessed  with 
"soul." 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  Sarah 
Vaughan  whom  many  call  "The  Divine 
Sarah."  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
honor  after  honor  being  bestowed  upon 
her.  Not  only  is  she  a  ronsistent  winner 
In  polls  conducted  among  the  public,  but 
she  is  also  an  acknowledged  favorite  in 
surveys  conducted  among  her  musical 
peers. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that 
on  March  27, 1974,  this  giant  of  the  music 
Industry— this  lovely,  talented  lady- 
will  mark  an  important  milestone  in  her 
life — the  celebration  of  her  50th  birth- 
day. 

Sarah  Vaughan  in  those  50  years  has 
consistently  provided  the  world  with  the 
very  best  in  entertainment.  For  many 
years  she  has  been  an  official  ambassador 
of  good  will  for  the  United  States;  shar- 
ing her  joyful  gift  of  talent  with  people 
in  the  Orient,  in  Europe,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, in  Australia— indeed,  just  about 
wherever  people  walk  on  this  Earth. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  this  forum 
have  been  deeply  moved  and  thrilled  by 
her  brilliant  musical  Interpretations  of 
every  type  of  music;  from  gospel  to  jazz, 
from  semiclassical  to  contemporary.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  wishing 
Sarah  at  least  another  50  years  of  doing 
her  "thing"  here  on  this  Earth. 

Sarah  Vaughan  has  been  called  "the 
greatest  singer  in  the  world"  by  Tonv 
Bennett  and  many  other  greats' of  the 
entertainment  world.  If  music  is.  indeed, 
the  universal  language.  "The  Dix-ine 
Sarah"  is  a  linguist  without  peer.  She  is 
not  merely  a  vocalist:  she  is  a  brilliant 
Interpretative  musician  able  to  impro- 
vise, leave  her  audience  breathless  with 
her  fantastic  versatility,  whether  in  per- 
son or  via  her  many  recordings. 

Speaking  of  her  versatility,  this  sum- 
mer, in  addition  to  touring  on  foreign 
soil,  Sarah  Vaughan  will  star  in  concert 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra at  the  Hollywood  Bowl — an 
event  that  none  of  us  who  has  the  op- 
portunity to  be  in  California  will  want  to 
miss. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  sajing  that  in  giving  this  long- 
overdue  tribute  to  a  great  lady  I  am 
certain  that  after  all  of  us.  and  even  she, 
herself  have  passed  from  this  Earth,  peo- 
ple throughout  our  world,  and  by  then 
perhaps  on  other  worlds,  will  listen  to  her 
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recordings  and  continue  to  applaud  the 
talent  and  genius  of  this  great  enter- 
tainer. 
Happy  birthday,  Sarah  Vaughan. 


SAVE  OUR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vmciNZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Paul 
B.  Lowney,  1808  40th  Avenue  East,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  which  has  been  referred  to 
me  by  an  outstanding  constituent  of 
mine: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  19741 
Save  Oub  Pbbsidbnt 

Our  President  should  not  resign.  Instead, 
the  biased  national  news  media  should 
resign — resign  themselves  to  a  philosophy  of 
fairness,  objectivity,  and  unslanted  news 
reporting. 

If  the  American  public  la  losing  confidence 
in  the  President,  it  was  loevltable,  once  the 
biased  national  media  decided  that  Water- 
gate, finally,  was  the  Issue  they  could  keep 
alive  indefinitely  with  headlines  untu  they 
weakened  and  destroyed  the  President. 
Watergate  Is  more  of  a  crisis  by  media  than 
a  crisis  by  deed. 

The  gradual  evolution  In  this  nation  of  a 
grossly  biased  think-alike,  sound-alike  na- 
tional news  media — capable  of  immediate 
and  direct  access  to  the  minds  and  emotions 
of  virtually  our  entire  population — poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  republic's  vital  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  national  news 
media — devoid  of  competition  in  social  and 
political  philosophies — constitutes  a  power- 
ful monopoly  of  ideas.  By  using  this  monop- 
olistic power,  they  can  mold  public  and  law- 
makers' opinions  In  the  Image  of  media 
philosophies.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  na- 
tional news  media — electod  by  no  one — can 
control  our  national  Government.  Their  suc- 
cess In  the  Watergate  matter  proves  it. 

This  cosaition  of  the  biased  national  news 
media  and  media  pets  In  Congress  should 
call  a  moratorium  on  pummellng  the  Admin- 
istration with  the  Wat«rgate  affair,  and 
should  focus  national  attention  on  the  nor- 
mal business  of  government  and  critical 
problem  solving. 

This  short-sighted  coalition  sees  only  one 
evil — the  Administration.  It  Is  trying  to  in- 
vestigate this  country  to  death.  During  Co- 
lonial times,  there  was  a  medical  practice 
known  as  bleeding.  Bleeding  was  suppoeed 
to  be  good  for  the  patient.  Only,  sometimes  it 
was  so  good  for  the  patient.  It  killed  him. 
Whom  are  they  trying  to  kill  with  endless 
investigations  and  headlines? 

Foreign  capitals  are  bewildered  by  our  na- 
tional masochism.  Under  a  headline,  "Maso- 
chistic America,"  a  Parisian  journal,  Valeura 
Actuelles,  stated:  "The  deBtructlon  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  nonsensical,  both  constitution- 
ally and  politically.  This  Is  revenge." 

The  monolithic  national  news  media  con- 
tinue to  use  this  trite  rationale :  "We  are  only 
the  messengers.  BlEune  th«  people  who  make 
the  bad  news.  If  this  was  true  under  the  old- 
style  objective  journalism.  It  Is  not  true  any- 
more under  the  new  adTocacy  jo\irnaIlam. 
The  "Big  Brother"  national  news  media, 
with  their  enormous  investigative  and  opin- 
ion-making powers  not  only  deliver  the  news, 
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they  create  the  news!  They  decide  for  us — 
depending  upon  their  own  biased  political 
and  sociological  philosophies — who  wUl  get  a 
"good  press"  and  who  will  get  a  "bad  press"; 
who  is  a  "good  guy"  and  who  la  a  "bad  guy"; 
what  is  a  crisis  and  what  Is  not  a  crisis. 

Comjnenting  on  the  power  of  the  media, 
Pulitzer  prize- winning  author-historian  The- 
odore H.  White,  in  his  new  book,  "The  Making 
of  the  President — 1972"  aptly  noted:  "The 
power  of  the  press  Is  a  primordial  one.  It  sets 
the  agenda  of  public  discussion;  and  this 
sweeping  political  power  Is  unrestrained  by 
any  law.  It  determines  what  people  will  talk 
and  think  about — authority  that  in  other 
nations  is  reserved  for  tyrants,  priests,  par- 
ties and  mandarins." 

England's  author-philosopher  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  said  on  a  recent  U.S.  talk  show 
that  he  wondered  how  any  government  In 
this  nation  could  survive,  if  all  its  deficien- 
cies were  constantly  magnified  and  paraded 
on  national  television.  Jack  Paar,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Look  magazine  a  decade  ago,  pointed 
out  the  basic  problem  of  a  power  source, 
which  has  no  check  and  balance  on  its  power, 
when  he  wrote :  "The  American  press  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  position  of  wielding  the 
whip,  never  of  being  lashed  by  it." 

Historical  perspective  wlU  prove  that  the 
Issue  of  Watergate  is  primarily  a  media  Is- 
sue rather  than  an  Issue  of  mortal  impor- 
tance. Good  men,  and  great  men,  are  capa- 
ble of  misdeeds.  But  one  must  balance,  with 
realism  and  pragmatism,  the  importance  and 
benefit  of  good  deeds  against  the  harm  of 
bad  deeds.  Despite  Watergate  and  related 
matters,  Richard  Nixon  Is  a  good  man— a 
man  of  wisdom,  courage  and  strength,  who, 
fortunately,  for  our  nation's  survival,  has 
a  keen  sense  of  global  perspective  and  na- 
tional direction. 

But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nixon  does  not 
have  the  special  style,  charisma  and  the  su- 
per-liberal philosophy  to  earn  the  love  of  the 
national  news  media.  He  is  simply  not  their 
man.  In  Watergate,  the  national  news  media 
found  a  mini-Issue,  and  employing  McCar- 
thylsm  tactics,  blew  that  mini-issue  Into 
crisis  proportions  to  destroy  the  President. 
They  vincovered  a  germ  and  spread  it  Into 
a  national  disease. 

The  misguided  coalition  of  the  national 
n^s  media  and  media  pets  in  Congress  has 
wrong  priorities.  Attacking  and  investigat- 
ing the  Administration  is  not  our  most  vital 
business.  Any  far-sighted  view  of  the  basic 
problems  affecting  our  daily  lives,  and  the 
unfolding  events  in  foreign  lands,  would 
prove  that  these  are  the  issues  toward  which 
we  should  direct  our  national  energies:  1) 
Striving  for  world  pecu:e,  and  insuring  Amer- 
ica's military  and  diplomatic  ability  to  sur- 
vive on  this  planet  in  peace;  2)  solving  the 
energy  crisis;  3)  Freeing  our  cities  from  the 
fear  and  repression  of  violent  crimes;  4)  Im- 
proving our  national  health  and  living  con- 
ditions; 5)  Maintaining  ample  national  re- 
sources; 6)   Maintaining  a  healthy  economy. 

But  these  Issues  do  not  seem  to  overly 
concern  this  coalition.  It  Is  too  obsessed  with 
plaguing  the  public  consciousness  with  its 
national  pastime— searching  out  and  pub- 
licizing antl-Nlxon  minutiae  In  a  campaign 
to  destroy  him. 


KIDNAPING 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  San  Francisco  Involving  the 
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daughter  of  publisher  Randolph  Hearst, 
and  now  the  more  recent  shocking  news 
of  the  kidnaping  of  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Mr.  Reg  Murphy, 
dramatically  underscore  the  need  for  a 
get-tough  policy  wdth  those  who  brazenly 
abduct  innocent  citizens  and  subject 
their  families  and  the  community  at 
large  to  untold  mental  and  physical 
anguish. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  restore  the  death  penalty 
in  certain  Instances  In  kidnaping  cases 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  law.  Although  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  kidnaping  itself  Is  an  act 
heinous  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the 
death  penalty,  nevertheless,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime  can  be  increased  in 
those  instances  when  the  kidnaping 
victim  suffers  injury  or  death.  There- 
fore, to  deter  the  temptation  of  the  kid- 
napers to  dispose  of  or  to  Inflict  bodily 
Injury  upon  the  victim,  my  bill  would 
provide  that — 

In  case  a  victim  is  not  returned  physically 
unharmed,  whoever  violates  this  subjection 
shall  suffer  death. 

Again,  it  Is  my  belief  that  kidnaping 
Is  an  offense  worthy  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. Unfortimately,  Congress  recently 
amended  the  law  to  provide  a  penalty  of 
"for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,"  which 
means  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
convicted  kidnaper  or  conspirator 
never  see  the  inside  of  a  jail.  For  this 
reason,  my  bill  also  toughens  the  penalty 
for  the  act  of  kidnaping  where  no  harm 
comes  to  the  victim  by  providing  that 
the  sentence  shall  upon  conviction  be  a 
minimum  of  10  years  up  to  life  imprison- 
ment, and  that  "no  term  of  Imprison- 
ment imposed  under  this  subjection  shall 
be  reduced  by  suspending  the  sentence, 
probation,  or  parole." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  of  Patricia 
Hearst  Is  enduring  unspeakable  agony, 
sind  our  sympathy  and  prayers  are  with 
her  for  her  safe  return,  just  as  Reg  Mur- 
phy has  been  returned.  If  the  Congress 
really  feels  a  sense  of  remorse  and  grief 
over  these  senseless  and  barbaric  kidnap- 
Ings,  let  us  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
discourage  similar  actions  in  the  future 
and  to  strengthen  the  chance  that  vic- 
tims will  be  returned  unharmed,  by  tak- 
ing quick  action  upon  my  bill.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would  want  his  or  her 
loved  one  to  exchange  places  with  Patri- 
cia Hearst;  it  is  my  prayer  that  we  will 
not  wait  to  take  prompt  action  before 
such  a  possibility  becomes  a  reality. 


PROPOSED  DECONTROL  OP  REGU- 
LATION OF  NATURAL  GAS  COULD 
INCREASE  INDUSTRY'S  SALES  IN- 
COME BY  $12.5  BILLION  ANNUALLY 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  year  sigo  President  Nixon  proposed 
Federal  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices. 
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The  President  said  that  this  would  be 
one  of  his  top  priorities  in  dealing  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

However,  an  article  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Progressive,  written 
by  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  re- 
ports that  removal  of  Federal  control  of 
natural  gas  prices  could  increase  the  in- 
dustry's sales  income  by  $12.5  billion  per 
year. 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  dominated 
by  big  oil  giants  such  as  Exxon,  Shell, 
Amoco,  Gulf,  and  Phillips.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  windfall  profits 
these  companies  already  are  reaping  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  thia 
important  matter,  I  place  the  article  iii 
the  Record: 

Taking  the  Lid  Off  Naturai,  Gas 
(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 
One  day  in  1956  the  late  Senator  FrancU 
Case  of  South  Dakota  rose  in  the  Senate  to 
Inform  his  colleagues  that  an  out-of-state  oil 
company  had  attempted  to  give  him  a  cash 
contribution  of  $2,500.  A  wild  controversy  was 
raging  at  the  time  over  the  oil  industry's  tac* 
tics  In  pressing  for  an  end  to  the  Federal 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices.  Senator 
Case,  who  had  been  in  the  sure  column, 
switched  and  voted  against  deregulation.  But 
the  bill  passed,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  the  uproar  that  followed  the 
Case  disclosure.  Since  then,  over  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  major  oil  companlea, 
which  produce  the  bulk  of  America's  natural 
gas,  have  sought  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity to  persuade  Congress  to  remove  con- 
trols from  natural  gas  prices.  All  attempts 
have  faUed;  the  Issue  seemed  far  from  urgent 
while  the  nation  went  on  its  way  consum- 
ing a  third  of  the  World's  power  with  no  fear 
of  scarcity. 

Just  a  year  ago.  as  awareness  of  a  comlnf 
fuel  shortage  Increased,  the  situation 
changed  abruptly.  President  Nixon,  the  bene- 
ficiary of  $5  million  In  1972  campaign  con- 
tributions from  oil  executives  and  principal 
shareholders,  took  a  firm  stand  in  favor  oJ 
Federal  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices.  It  be- 
came one  of  his  top  priorities  in  dealing  with 
the  "energy  crisis."  To  rally  public  support, 
the  industry  Itself  started  publishing  news- 
paper advertisements  with  such  headlines  as 
"The  Unnatural  Gas  Shortage"  and  "The  Un- 
natural Gas  Shortage  Revisited."  A  full-scale 
campaign  began  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  the  Con- 
gressional climate  of  acute  concern  over  fuel 
scarcity,  the  Industry  pressed  for  approval 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  for  a  re- 
laxation of  restrictions  on  offshore  drilling 
and  construction  of  deep-water  ports  for 
supertankers.  But  gas  deregulation  wae 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  industry's  legislative 
agenda. 

Enormous  amounts  of  money  are  at  stake. 
If  all  contracts  between  gas  producers  anA 
plpeimes  were  to  be  renegotiated  on  the  basta 
of  unregulated  rates  in  present  market  con- 
ditions, the  industry  would  receive  an  esti- 
mated additional  $12.5  blUion  a  year  in  sales 
Income.  If  decontrol  were  to  be  applied  only 
to  contracts  that  expire  this  year,  the  addefl 
annual  income  would  be  $1.5  billion.  For 
each  penny  per  thousand  cubic  feet  above 
the  regulated  rates  the  industry  receivee 
about  $220  million.  It  Is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  oil  lobbyists  rocmi  the  halls  of  Congreas 
intent  on  mustering  support  for  various  ver- 
sions of  gas  bills,  all  of  which  have  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  controls  from  the  wellhead 
price  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  regulated  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  industry — buttressed  by  the  Admli^ 
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latratlon  and  the  Commission  Itaelf,  all  of 
whose  five  members  are  Nixon  appointees — 
maintains  that  regxilatlon  has  kept  prices 
artificially  low,  thus  encouraging  demand 
beyond  the  willingness  and  ability  of  gas 
producers  to  provide  the  needed  supply.  The 
result,  according  to  the  Industry,  Is  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  gas,  which  meets  a  third  of 
the  nation's  energy  requirements.  Dimin- 
ished supplies  of  gas  have.  In  turn,  contrib- 
uted to  increased  demand  for  oU.  Com- 
pounding the  problem,  at  a  time  of  envlron- 
ment&l  constraints,  la  the  advantage  of  nat- 
ural gas  M  a  "clean"  fuel  with  a  low  sulphur 
content. 

Under  the  classical  rules  governing  a  com- 
petitive market  system,  the  Industry's  rem- 
edy should  be  appropriate:  Higher  prices 
would,  presumably,  dampen  demand  to  some 
extent  and  encourage  expanded  production 
to  the  point  where  a  new  equilibrium  would 
be  established.  Few  experts  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  huge  supplies  of  nat\iral  gas  In 
the  ground  to  be  explored  and  developed; 
potential  gas  reserves  amount  to  2,100  tril- 
lion cubic  feet — about  100  times  current  an- 
nual levels  of  consumption. 

The  central  question  at  the  nub  of  the 
controversy  over  deregulation  Is  how  to  get 
these  resources  out  of  the  ground  and  Into 
the  market  at  a  price  that  adequately  com- 
pensates the  producer  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protects  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  The 
oil  Industry  argues  that  if  the  Federal  Ud 
were  taken  off  the  wellhead  prices,  they 
would  rise  until  they  reached  the  price  of 
level  of  competing  sources  of  energy. 

This  theory,  however,  disregards  a  crucial 
aspect  of  the  natural  gas  business:  Contrary 
to  all  of  Its  contention,  the  Industry  Is  not 
workably  competitive.  An  increase  In  Its 
prices,  therefore,  will  provide  no  assurance  of 
new  supplies.  Under  competition,  producers 
would  respond  to  higher  prices  and  enter  the 
market.  Increasing  supplies  as  their  rewards 
rose.  But  under  the  monopolistic  and  oligop- 
olistic situation  prevalent  In  the  gas  in- 
dustry, which  blocks  the  new  entry  of  Inde- 
pendent-producers, higher  prices  beyond 
those  that  cover  costs  and  bring  a  fair  rate 
of  return  could  merely  generate  windfall 
profits.  Supplies  to  the  consumer  could  well 
remain  Inadequate  aa  the  producers  capital- 
ized on  the  shortages.  They  would  merely 
sit  on  their  gas  reserves  as  prices  splraled, 
waiting  for  their  highest  return. 

The  realities  of  the  Industry,  dominated 
by  such  ^ants  as  Exxon,  Shell,  Amoco,  Qulf, 
and  PMlllps  have  been  vividly  described  by 
mem.oers  of  the  Office  of  Economics  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  While  the  Nixon 
appcintees  on  the  Commission  have  been 
busily  advocating  deregulation,  the  eoono- 
mi-jcs  on  the  FPC  staff  have  developed  de- 
tailed Information  that  points  to  a  gas  In- 
dustry marked  by  interlocking  relationships 
among  major  producers  and  between  these 
producers  and  pipelines:  Joint  bidding  com- 
bines for  offshore  leases:  bank  director  inter- 
locks among  major  oil  companies;  and  dual 
roles  for  producers  as  buyers  of  gas  within 
the  producing  states  and  sellers  of  gas  In  the 
Interstate  market. 

When  eight  corporations  In  one  Industry 
hold  more  than  half  of  the  sales  In  a  market 
economists  are  ready  to  contemplate  the  poe- 
slbUlty  of  monopolistic  concentration  of 
power:  Studies  by  the  FPCs  economists  show 
that  between  1965  and  1970,  eight  companies 
controlled  between  sixty-one  per  cent  and 
elghty-slx  per  cent  of  supplies  in  Southern 
Louisiana,  seventy-six  and  ninety-four  per 
cent  In  the  Permian  Basin  of  New  Mexico 
and  West  Texas,  and  seventy-two  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  In  the  Gulf  Coast.  In 
terms  of  anticipated  future  supplies,  eight 
companies  controUed  gas  from  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  all  three  combined  wUdcat  off- 
shore Louisiana  lease  sales  in  1970  and  1972. 
The   offshore    lease   sale   In   the   Texas   Gulf 
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Coast  last  Jime  reflected  an  eight-company 
concentration  of  eighty-seven  per  cent. 

Against  these  facts,  the  Industry  cites 
the  existence  of  3.218  corporations,  35,738  in- 
dividuals, and  10,795  partnerships  In  the 
producing  business  as  evidence  of  competi- 
tion. This  large  number,  it  Is  argued,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  effective  combina- 
tion to  any  significant  extent.  Even  the  joint 
bidding  for  letses  of  public  lands  promotes 
competition  by  allowing  companies  with 
limited  financial  resources  to  participate. 
Nationwide,  it  is  said,  the  eight  largest  pro- 
ducers account  for  about  forty-five  per  cent 
of  total  sales,  short  of  the  fifty  per  cent 
benchmark. 

But  the  relevant  figures,  as  the  FPC  econo- 
mists point  out,  are  not  aggregates  nation- 
wide, but  concentrations  of  control  over  new 
supplies  and  measiu^ments  of  company  ac- 
tivity In  separate  producing  areas.  On  these 
points,  concentration  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  Is  strongly  indicated. 

The  pipeline  companies  that  buy  from 
the  producers  might  be  expected  to  inject 
competitive  price  restraint  as  they  did  for 
supplies,  but  this  has  not  happened.  Accord- 
ing to  David  S.  Schwartz,  assistant  chief  of 
the  FPCs  Office  of  Economics,  "all  major 
pipeline  purchasers  have  producing  afiUi- 
ates."  In  these  circumstances,  there  Is  obvi- 
ously no  Incentive  for  a  pipeline  to  bargain 
vigorously  with  producers  for  lower  prices. 

In  fact,  any  meaningful  bargaining  be- 
tween producers  and  prolines  Is  frustrated 
by  such  vertical  integration.  Any  Increased 
prices  paid  by  a  pipeline  for  gas  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  paying  equally  higher  prices 
to  Its  producing  afBliate,  thus  enhancing  the 
profits  of  the  parent  company.  In  addition, 
any  price  paid  by  a  pipeline  is  considered  a 
legitimate  cost  of  doing  business  by  the  FPC, 
and  the  pipeline  can  simply  pass  the  cost 
along  In  higher  rates.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  pipelines  will  fight  for  lower  prices; 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  Just  the  op- 
posite. 

There  was  a  time  when  gas  consumers 
could  look  to  local  public  utilities  to  exercise 
some  restraint  on  prices  through  their  op- 
position to  unwarranted  Increases  before  the 
FPC.  A  new  development  of  major  signifi- 
cance may  doom  even  this  control,  Schwartz 
notes:  As  shortages  mount,  these  utilities  are 
forming  affiliates  to  search  for  and  produce 
gas,  or  to  participate  In  Joint  ventures  with 
established  producers  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  consequence,  he  observes.  "Of  late  the  op- 
position of  private  gas  distributors  ( utilities] 
to  escalating  producer  price  requests  at  the 
Commission  level  has  evaporated."  Maximiz- 
ing profits  dictates  the  opposite  course.  In 
the  absence  of  Federal  regulation,  and  with 
minimal  resistance.  If  any,  to  higher  producer 
prices  from  pipelines  or  utilities,  what  is  like- 
ly to  happen  to  the  price  paid  for  gas  by 
forty-three  million  customers  who  have  no 
alternative  source  of  energy?  The  answer  Is 
not  too  difficult  to  calculate,  given  the  FPC's 
propensity  to  soften  controls  and,  in  fact,  to 
deregulate  prices  on  an  "emergency"  basis 
even  without  authorization  from  Congress. 

Last  September,  the  Commission  allowed 
emergency  purchases  under  180-dav  contracts 
without  Federal  approval  of  the  prices.  The 
Commission's  so-called  "area  rates"  now  aver- 
age thirty-five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
but  prices  m  an  "emergency  sale"  in  South 
Louisiana  rose  to  slxty-flve  cents.  In  the  Per- 
mian Basin  of  New  Mexico  to  sixty  cents,  and 
in  Oklahoma  to  seventy-five  cents.  Should 
all  contracts  nationwide  be  renegotiated  at 
the  seventy-five-cent  level,  the  added  annual 
return  to  the  producer*  would  reach  $12  5 
billion. 

Calculated  on  another  basis — and  an  equal- 
ly reasonable  one.  Judging  from  industry 
comments — the  new  return  to  producers 
could  reach  $18  billion.  This  Is  the  price  at 
which  gas  is  selling  in  the  jntrostate  mar- 
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ket — the  market  within  the  states  where  gas 
is  produced — which  falls  outside  Federal  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction.  Such  sales  are  currently 
In  the  price  range  of  eighty  cents  to  $1  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  At  eighty  cents,  the  In- 
come  gain  would  be  $18.5  billion;  at  $1  It 
would  total  $18  billion. 

In  pressing  for  deregulation,  producers 
often  cite  those  figures  as  the  true  "market 
value"  of  gas — the  level  at  which  It  should 
be  selling  in  the  interstate  market  to  elicit 
the  necessary  supplies.  But  are  the  prices 
arrived  at  under  "emergency"  contracts  or 
in  the  intrastate  system  competitive?  The 
evidence  points  In  the  other  direction.  These 
prices  are  not  based  on  the  cost  of  finding 
and  developing  the  gas  plus  a  fair  rate  of 
return,  but  rather  on  the  power  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  exploit  their  monopolistic  position. 
Proponents  of  deregtilatlon  also  refer  to 
the  high  prices  of  imported  liquefied  natural 
gas,  which  range  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  to  as  high  as  $2  for  limited 
purchases.  The  industry  contends  that  there 
is  no  Justification  for  paying  Algeria  or  other 
foreign  sources  such  prices  while  keeping 
domestic  prices  artlfically  low.  However,  the 
foreign  price  level  is  no  more  reliable  a  guide 
to  true  market  value  than  Is  the  Intrastate 
price.  Both  reflect  monopolistic  control- 
one  by  a  foreign  government  and  the  other 
by  the  oil  corporations. 

In  determining  whether  FPC  price  regula- 
tion has  been  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  gas  shortage,  as  the  Industry  alleges 
it  should  be  noted  that  In  the  twenty  years 
since  the  famous  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
the  Phillips  case  that  required  the  FPC  to 
regulate  the  wellhead  price  of  gas,  prices  of 
natural  gas  have  been  allowed  to  rise  by 
125  per  cent.  Over  this  period,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  fifty-seven  per  cent. 
It  makes  no  sense,  then,  to  attribute  the 
gas  shortage  to  price  regulation.  Rather,  it 
it  Is  clear  that  the  Industry  deliberately  de- 
cided to  hold  down  drUUng  and  production 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  gas,  compared  to  oU,  poses  a 
threat  to  maximizing  the  profits  of  the 
major  companies  that  produce  both  fuels, 
and  second,  because  it  has  been  hoped  that 
the  regulated  price  ceilings  would  be  re- 
moved. The  more  President  Nixon  and  the 
members  of  the  FPC  have  spoken  of  deregufc- 
tion,  the  less  advisable  it  has  appeared  to 
produce.  With  each  passing  day,  the  gas  in 
the  ground  has  become  increasingly  valu- 
able. According  to  George  L.  Donkin,  Industry 
economist  with  the  FPO's  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies,  there  were  743,000  acres  In 
gas-bearing  offshore  Louisiana  Federal  land 
that  companies  had  "shut  In"  as  of  January 
1973.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  reported 
last  August  that  there  were  943  shut-in  wells 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  industry  reports 
these  facts,  but  the  detailed  explanations, 
verified  by  the  Government,  are  lacking. 

The  controversy  over  whether  the  Industry 
is  holding  back  on  production,  thus  con- 
tributing to  a  contrived  gas  shortage,  is 
closely  related  to  growing  stisplclons  that 
the  producers  have  understated  their  under- 
ground reserves  to  gain  higher  prices.  The 
lower  the  amount  available  for  the  market, 
the  greater  the  price  the  companies  can  ex- 
pect to  be  allowed  to  charge  by  the  FPC. 
The  Government  depends  on  industry  to 
supply  the  reserve  figures,  but  their  accuracy 
is  open  to  serious  question.  The  subcommit- 
tees of  the  American  Gas  Association,  the 
tr.T,de  group  that  submits  the  statistics,  is 
made  up  exclusively  of  employes  of  the  pe- 
troleum companies  in  the  various  areas  sur- 
veyed. Only  aggregate  Information  is  passed 
along.  Furthermore,  doubt  has  been  raised 
about  the  FPC's  recent  attempt  to  verify  the 
Industry's  figures. 

Howard  William  Plfer  in  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  who  served  on  the  staff  that 
prepared  the  data  for  the  Inventory  of  proved 
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reserves  for  the  FPC's  National  Gas  Reserve 
Survey,  says  the  report,  issued  last  July, 
failed  "to  meet  the  criterion  of  an  Independ- 
ent evaluation"  of  the  gas  industry.  He  said 
that  two-thirds  of  the  members  on  the  sup- 
ply study  group  were  affiliated  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  producing  Industry  or  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  little  wonder.  In  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  survey  reported  even  lower 
gas  reserves  than  the  AGA  had  claimed. 

The  Commission  also  sent  questionnaires 
recently  to  producers  to  obtain  Information 
on  their  uncommitted  reserves  available  for 
sale.  In  response,  some  companies  reported 
either  zero  or  negligible  reserves.  Nonethe- 
less, only  a  few  months  after  the  reporting 
date,  the  Conunlsslon  received  filings  show- 
ing substantial  new  commitments. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  John  W.  Wil- 
son, former  chief  of  the  FPC  Division  of 
Economics,  said  that  the  vagueness  of  the 
questionnaire  allowed  for  "semantic  jug- 
gling" In  calculating  reserves  which  ren- 
dered the  resulting  numbers  "meaningless." 

Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  this  In- 
formation, no  matter  how  Incomplete  or 
ambiguous,  fall  into  public  hands,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Commission  ordered  that  the 
documents  be  destroyed.  They  were  torn  up 
and  stuffed  In  a  burn  bag,  but  the  Incinera- 
tor failed  to  function.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
discovered  their  existence  and  subpoenaed 
them.  Subsequent  hearings  by  Senator  Hart 
disclosed  the  deep  antagonism  between  some 
of  the  top  members  of  the  FPC  staff  and  the 
Commission  economists  who  oppose  deregu- 
lation. An  effort  had  been  made  to  change 
the  status  of  the  economists  to  a  nonclvll 
service  classification  so  they  would  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  chairman, 
thus  subjecting  them  to  political  Influence. 

These  developments — the  contradictory  re- 
ports of  reserves,  the  loosely  worded  ques- 
tionnaire, the  attempted  burning  of  docu- 
ments—point up  the  high  stakes  Involved 
in  the  deregulation  issue.  Rates  for  the  half 
of  the  American  homes  that  use  gas  might 
double  over  a  relatively  short  period  if  con- 
trols were  removed.  Furthermore,  such  in- 
creases would  remove  competitive  restraint, 
causing  higher  prices  for  oU,  coal,  and  other 
fuels.  The  lid  would  be  off. 

What  steps,  then,  could  be  taken  to  In- 
crease supplies  without  penalizing  the  con- 
sumer? A  key  Improvement  wotild  be  the 
Federal  regulation  of  Intrastate  gas.  As  Lee 
C.  White,  former  chairman  of  the  FPC,  had 
said.  It  is  a  "national  scandal"  that  prices 
remain  unregulated  within  the  states  that 
produce  the  gas.  A  third  of  the  nation's 
supplies  are  consiuned  In  those  states — Texas 
and  Louisiana  primarily — and  a  lot  Is  wasted 
as  boiler  fuel,  a  much  less  economical  use 
than  for  residential  heating.  In  recent  years, 
these  states  have  virtually  monopolized  new 
gas  supplies.  As  a  national  resource,  this  gas 
should  be  made  available  to  the  entire  na- 
tion under  controlled  prices. 

To  inject  competition  Into  the  Industry, 
the  Government's  method  of  selling  offshore 
leasee  should  be  radically  changed  so  that 
the  smaller  producers  of  gao  as  well  as  oil 
get  a  better  chanoe  to  win  some  of  the 
acreage.  The  present  5,000-acre  blocks  should 
be  scaled  down.  The  royalty  rate,  now  18.5 
per  cent,  should  be  raised,  but  the  Initial 
acquisition  cost  of  the  "ca^  bonus  system" 
should  be  scaled  down  or  eliminated  so  as  to 
avoid  the  hundreds  of  mill  Ions  of  dollars  now 
needed  to  acquire  some  leases.  Leasee  should 
also  be  forfeited  If  there  Is  no  full  produc- 
tion within  a  prescribed,  limited  period  to 
be  determined  by  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  reservoir,  so  that  smaller  produc- 
ers could  enter  the  market  and  allow  sup- 
plies to  Increase.  Now,  for  as  little  as  $16,000 
a  year,  producers  can  delay  actual  produc- 
tion Indefinitely. 
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The  procedures  of  the  FPC  should  be 
streamlined  to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
rate  Increases,  some  of  which  have  taken 
years  to  complete.  Gas  rates  may  go  higher, 
but  they  should  be  based  on  costs  plus  a  fair 
rat©  of  retvirn. 

Finally,  a  new  oil  and  gas  corporation  pat- 
terned on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  some  Congressmen — most  notably 
Senator  Adlal  Stevenson,  nunois  Democrat — 
have  been  promoting,  should  be  formed  to 
explore  for  gas  on  Federal  land  and,  most 
Importantly,  to  set  a  yardstick  against  which 
the  industry's  actual  costs  of  production 
could  be  measured. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  make  some  his- 
toric decisions  in  this  session,  and  growing 
ntmibers  of  Americans  wonder  whether  the 
lawmakers  are  capable  of  measuring  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Watergate  has  eclipsed 
such  questions  as  gas  deregulation,  but  on 
these  issues,  too,  is  the  measure  of  Cong^ss 
taken. 


THE  SENATE'S  SLOW  LEARNERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  House  considera- 
tion of  the  energy'  conference  report  has 
been  delayed  at  least  until  Thursday 
since  there  is  some  confusion  and  difB- 
culty  Involved  in  the  final  proposed  bill 
involving  legislative  technicalities  which 
are  clearly  violated. 

In  hopes  that  the  Members  will  have 
time  to  thoroughly  and  objectively  study 
the  measure  and  the  economic  glaring 
deficiencies.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Thursday,  February 
21,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Th«  Sinate's  Slow  Learnirs 

If  nothing  else,  the  four  months  the  Sen- 
ate has  spent  thrashing  around  on  the 
"emergency"  energy  bill  should  have  resulted 
in  the  education  of  a  few  Senators.  Alas,  four 
months  Is  not  long  enough.  By  a  67-to-32 
vote,  the  Senate  Tuesday  finally  coughed 
forth  the  fruits  of  Its  deliberations,  one  that 
qualifies  at  least  67  members  for  a  course  in 
remedial  economics. 

We  say  at  least  67  because  a  number  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  package,  Mr. 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  for  one,  believe 
nothing  short  of  a  government  takeover  of 
the  oU  Industry  can  solve  the  energy  crisis, 
a  state  of  mind  that  remedial  studies  would 
not  Improve. 

The  slowest  learner  of  the  bunch,  however. 
Is  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  still 
fixed  with  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
can  make  Itself  Independent  of  foreign  oU 
producers  by  holding  down  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil.  A  barrel  of  foreign  crude  fetches 
about  $10.  So  does  a  barrel  of  crude  from 
new  domestic  fields  or  from  stripper  wells, 
those  wells  that  had  been  abandoned  In  years 
past  because  the  going  price  for  crude  was 
so  low  that  It  was  uneconomic  to  pump  them. 
Oil  from  these  two  sotirces  has  been  exempt 
from  price  controls. 

Mr.  Jackson's  contribution  to  the  energy 
bill  Is  a  "rollback"  of  all  domestic  oil  to 
the  government-set  price  of  $5.26  the  barrel 
for  "old  oU."  His  measure  would  permit  the 
President  to  raise  this  to  $7.09,  but  no  higher. 
In  effect.  It  would  take  away  authority  the 
President  now  has  to  decontrol  crude  oil 
prices  entirely. 
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For  some  time,  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  ar« 
guing  that  freeing  new  wells  from  price  con- 
trols has  produced  an  "oil  loophole";  that 
Is,  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices 
of  uji controUed  oil,  an  oUman  can  cleverly 
dig  a  new  well  and  presto,  he  has  some  mors 
unregulated  oil.  Teams  of  Senators  from 
the  oil  states  took  turns  trying  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Jackson  that  If  this  were  true  it  wotUd 
be  good,  not  bad,  becatise  oil  therefore  not 
being  produced  would  be  produced,  and  even, 
tually  find  Its  way  Into  the  gas  pumps  of 
Spokane,  Flatbush  and  Elizabeth,  N.J.  But 
to  no  avail. 

Nor  was  Senator  Jackson  moved  by  Sena* 
tor  Gravel's  lucid  argument  that  If  world  oil 
Is  at  $10  and  U.S.  oil  \b  held  at  $5.25,  U.S. 
producers  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  buying  "anything 
they  need  to  drill  for  oil.  .  .  .  are  we  talking 
about  an  embargo  on  steel  pipe,  or  the  tech« 
nology,  or  an  embargo  on  the  cybernetics?" 
Mr.  Jackson's  retort  Is  that  $5.25  a  barrel 
is  plenty. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Northeast  oorrldor  1$ 
suddenly  outraged  to  find  there  is  plenty  of 
foreign  gasoline  aroimd,  and  legislators  ia 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  running 
around  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  broker 
shipments  that  run  to  50  cents  a  gallon  and 
up.  This  roughly  translates  into  $20  a  baneL 
In  other  words,  at  the  v^y  moment  U.S.  Sen* 
ators  are  attacking  the  crisis  by  voting  to 
halve  the  price  of  new  domestic  crude,  stats 
politicians  are  attacking  the  crisis  by  going 
out  and  finding  foreign -produced  black -mar* 
ket  oU  at  double  the  world  price.  Of  course^ 
If  the  Senate's  energy  bill  becomes  law,  X 
number  of  domestic  weUs  would  shut  down 
and  more  state  legislators  would  have  to  get 
Into  the  business  of  brokering  foreign  gaso* 
line  at  speculative  prices. 

Fortunately,  It  now  appears  the  legisla- 
tion will  pass  into  oblivion.  In  Its  wisdom, 
the  House  Rules  Committee  yesterday  re* 
ported  the  bill,  but  refused  to  waive  points 
of  order.  The  House  thus  has  a  chance  to  vote 
separately  on  the  rollback  provision  as  well 
as  the  title  that  authorizes  gas  rationing. 
If  either  provision  Is  deleted,  the  bill  will 
be  dead.  And  If  the  House,  too,  has  learned 
nothing  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  last  four  months,  and  agrees  with  th$ 
Senate,  surely  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  veto  the  bill. 

Before  the  Congress  returns  to  Its  dellb> 
eratlons  on  "emergency"  energy  legislation, 
a  process  likely  to  take  another  four  monUm 
It  would  be  nice  if  it  took  time  out  to  adopt 
a  simple  measiire  energy  czar  Simon  has 
requested.  Mr.  Simon  would  like  to  eliminate 
the  crude-allocation  program,  which  Con. 
grees  forced  on  him  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
emergency.  The  program  is  discouraging  ths 
importation  of  perhapks  a  million  barrels  of 
crude  oil  every  day.  an  amount  the  folks  la 
Spokane,  Flatbush  and  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  would 
be  pleased  to  get  their  hands  on.  When  it 
comes  to  leej-ning  things,  Mr.  Simon  Is  well 
ahead  of  the  folks  on  Capitol  Hill. 


LOUISE   OWENS  ADDRESSES  LION£ 
CLUB 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   GEOSCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henrj 
Adams  once  stated : 

A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  bis  Influence  stope. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  example  of  ths 
truthfulness  of  this  statement  than  that 
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of  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Louise 
Owens,  a  retired  history  and  govern- 
ment teacher  In  LaGrange,  Ga.,  who, 
prior  to  her  retirement  In  1971,  was 
named  to  receive  the  Teacher  Hall  of 
Fame  Award. 

On  January  22,  Miss  Owens  addressed 
the  members  of  the  LaQrange  Lions 
Club— which  Is,  incidentally,  the  No.  1 
Lions  Club  In  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
president  of  the  LaGrange  Lions,  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Hurst,  has  written  to  me — 

Mlas  Owsn's  teaching  of  history  and  gov- 
ernment has  had  great  Influence  on  our 
young  people  strengthening  their  faith  In 
our  State  and  Nation  and  their  desire  to  be 
responsible  citizens. 

After  having  reviewed  a  copy  of  Miss 
Owen's  speech — and  as  a  former  teacher 
myself — I  can  certainly  understand  why 
she  Is  held  in  such  high  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  herewith  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  text 
of  Miss  Owen's  most  exceUent  speech. 
The  speech  reads : 
UircLx  Sau  Is  Sinkino  in  tsk  Quicksands  or 

APATHT,    ArrLtTENCE,    AND    MATESIALISU 

(Prepared  by  Loulae  Owen) 

You  may  be  expecting  a  former  government 
teacher  to  mention  Watergate,  Energy  Crisis, 
the  Middle  East  and  Impeachment.  They 
have  been  mentioned — Just  remember  that 
Impeachment  does  not  mean  removal  from 
office  and  we  will  close  the  book  on  those 
Inues  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Do  you  like  to  think?  Few  people  do,  but  It 
Is  always  Interesting  to  try  to  challenge  peo- 
ple to  think.  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
statement  that  "History  repeats  itself."  How 
many  of  you  would  agree  with  Hegel's  state- 
ment that  "History  teaches  us  that  man 
learns  nothing  from  History"? 

For  the  past  34  months  Americans  have 
been  shocked  by  the  corruption  In  high 
places  In  our  country,  but  how  many  have 
■topped  to  realize  that  reports  on  corrup- 
tion In  high  places  together  with  the 
sequential  results  may  be  found  throtighout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as, 
secular  history.  If  you  are  doubtful,  lay 
your  sports  page  and  your  Wall  Street 
Journal  aside  for  a  brief  period  and  read 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  or  Joel. 

AU  students  of  history  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  civiliza- 
tions have  followed  a  rather  definite 
sequence.  History  does  prove  that  it  repeats 
Itself  but  few  people  in  the  1970'b  are  willing 
to  accept  the  fact — it  can't  happen  here  I 
Time  does  not  permit  a  resimM  of  hlstcay, 
suffice  It  to  look  at  the  developmental 
sequence  of  the  great  civilizations: 

From  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith; 

Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage; 

Great  Cotirage  to  Liberty; 

Liberty  to  Abundance; 

Abundance  to  Selfishness; 

Selfishness  to  Complacency; 

Complacency  to  Apathy; 

Apathy  to  Dependence;  and 

Dependence  back  to  Bondage.  (Copied  from 
Congressional  Record.)  Western  clvUlzatlon 
and  the  United  States  are  right  here  between 
Apathy  and  Dependence. 

In  1787,  that  great  American.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said.  "We  have  given  you  a  Re- 
public, If  you  can  keep  If.  D\irlng  the  last 
foxir  decades  that  last  phrase  has  become 
increasingly  Important.  ".  .  .  If  you  can  keep 
if*,  because  Uncle  Sam  lias  been  slowly  ■sink- 
ing In  the  quicksands  of  apathy,  materialism, 
and  affiuence.  It  Is  alarming  to  note  how 
rapidly  this  great  Republic  is  slipping  to- 
ward a  welfare  state — a  state  of  dependence. 
Why?  Because,  despite  tlie  fact  that  we  are 
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the  most  affluent  nation  in  recorded  history, 
more  and  more  individuals  are  looking  to 
the  government  for  more  and  more  things. 
Including  fixed  Incomes—work  or  no  work. 
People  In  general  are  striving  to  accumulate 
more  and  more  things  for  "Me.  My  Wife.  My 
Son  John,  His  Wife.  Us  Four  and  No  More". 

May  I  take  one  phrase  from  the  causes  of 
the  Pall  of  the  Great  Roman  Empire  and  use 
It  as  a  spring  board  for  what  I  really  want 
to  say  .  .  .  "the  decay  of  Individual  responsi- 
bility" (Edward  Gibbons) 

Individual  resjjonslblUty  has  been  aban- 
doned to  a  very  great  extent  In  every  phase 
of  American  life.  Individuals  are  more  inter- 
ested In  getting  more  and  more  money  than 
they  are  in  the  basic  values  of  Ufe,  such  as: 
faith  In  God,  faith  In  one's  fellowman.  faith 
m  self,  honesty,  dependability,  self-dlscl- 
pUne.  every  privilege  has  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility, relative  freedom,  sanctity  of  the 
home,  morality,  and  a  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  God. 

Affluence  and  materialism  have  almost 
completely  overshadowed  the  responsibility 
of  an  individual  to  do  a  Job  to  the  beet  of 
his  or  her  ability,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  gigantic.  In  the  "throw-away"  culture 
that  has  developed  in  the  last  two  decades, 
too  many  Individuals  feel  that  It  Is  useless 
to  build  anjrthlng  or  do  anything  that  has 
lasting  value  because  tomorrow  we  shall  dis- 
card the  present  and  do  something  else. 
Basic  values  never  change. 

The  men  who  established  this  great  Re- 
public were  willing  to  get  Involved,  to  study, 
to  think,  to  work,  to  die  for  what  they  wanted 
for  today  and  for  tomorrow — Liberty.  They 
were  a  self-disciplined  group,  they  were  a 
minority  group,  they  were  a  group  dedicated 
to  a  cause — the  cavise  of  Freedom.  One  of 
those  men,  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "The  price 
of  liberty  Is  eternal  vlglUnce".  As  a  people, 
we  seem  to  have  by-passed  this  admonition 
and  feel  that  we  have  very  little  responsibil- 
ity in  maintaining  a  strong  Republic. 

What  are  Americans  dedicated  to  In  the 
1970"s?  Don't  be  offended,  present  company 
is  excepted  and  the  exceptions  throughout 
the  nation  may  well  be  the  salvation  of  this 
great  nation.  An  Increasing  number  in  the 
present  day  are  dedicated,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  unadulterated  selfish- 
ness— making  a  fast  buck,  no  matter  how, 
shoddy  work,  cheating,  stealing,  robbing,  kUl- 
Ing.  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses — there  must 
be  a  three  car  gjwage  now  because  Johnny  or 
Susie  must  have  his  or  her  status  symbol — 
pleasure  seeking,  being  a  spectator  rather 
than  a  participant  .  .  .  my  rights,  to  hell 
with  the  rights  of  everybody  else  .  .  .  give  me 
things,  things,  and  more  things.  Affluence, 
materialism  and  apathy. 

The  minority  group  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  United  States  believed  in  Ood 
and  they  wrote  that  belief  into  the  early 
documents.  They  believed  in  basic  values. 
They  were  leaders  with  convictions  and  the 
guts  to  stand  up  for  those  convictions.  They 
buUt  the  foundation  for  a  government  that 
would  have  written  guarantees  that  the  peo- 
ple would  govern  themselves  and  written 
guarantees  against  the  development  of  a 
dictatorship.  Such  a  foundation  was  laid  but 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
written  law  lay  within  the  people  themselves. 

The  nation  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs.  Its 
depressions  and  Its  prosperity,  its  successes 
and  Its  faUures,  and  Its  growing  pains  of 
progress,  but,  only  during  the  last  foiu-  dec- 
ades, since  1933,  have  the  people  demanded 
more  than  they  were  willing  to  give.  For  a 
short  period  In  the  1940's  the  people  rallied  to 
the  call  of  patriotism  in  support  of  men  who 
faced  death  to  preserve  freedom  for  those 
whom  they  loved.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  an  increasing  mockery  of  love  of  coun- 
try and  pride  In  one's  homeland.  VIThy?  The 
rejection  of  individual  responsibility  for 
keeping  our  country  strong.  We  had  best  find 
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time  to  do  some  serious  thinking  and  work 
In  order  to  nurture  the  little  bit  of  freedom 
that  we  have  left,  lest  It  be  swallowed  up. 
When  we  become  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment for  most  things,  we  are  only  one  step 
away  from  bondage  and  being  servants  of 
the  government.  Remember  that  the  oppos- 
ing Ideologists  have  said  that  on  our  200th 
anniversary,  they  will  replace  Old  Glory  with 
the  Hammer  and  Sickle.  My  blood  ran  cold 
yesterday  afternoon  when  I  read  the  follow- 
ing quote  In  this  week's  Issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report: 

The  Bicentennial  Center  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  nation's  capital,  was  dedl- 
cated  on  January  14  by  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington. A  representative  of  the  White  House 
was  there.  So  were  other  dignitaries. 

Looking  down  on  the  occasion  was  a  new 
mural,  done  for  the  Bicentennial  office  by  an 
artist  named  H.  H.  Booker  II.  Among  the 
personages  depicted — 

Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  Communism. 

Frledrich  Engels.  Marx's  associate. 

Joseph  Stalin  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mao  Tse-tting  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

For  extra  measure,  the  murallst  included 
a  caricature  of  President  Nixon  wearing  a 
mustache  and  clad  In  the  costume  of  a  movie 
gangster.  He  sketched  the  President's  daugh- 
ter, Trlcla  Nixon  Cox.  wltti  an  Afro  hairdo. 
He  included  a  portrait  of  Angela  Davis 
It  Is  ...  a  desecration  of  everything  truly 
American  from  1776  to  today.  Go  back  to 
your  office  and  get  this  week's  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  read  the  whole  editorial  and 
see  If  your  blood  doesn't  run  cold.  (January 
28, 1974) 

The  opening  words  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  places  the  r^sponslbUlty  for  a 
strong  government,  not  on  the  President,  not 
on  Congress,  not  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
on  "We.  the  people  .  .  ."  That  responsibility 
Is  Just  as  relevant  In  the  1970's  as  It  was  In 
1787.  The  last  purpose  stated  In  the  opening 
paragraph  says.  "...  to  secure  (that  is  to 
protect)  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  (those  who  come  after  us) ." 
Just  suppose  that  the  generations  who  pre- 
ceded us  had  done  no  more  to  uphold  that 
purpose  than  Individuals  In  the  1970'8  are 
doing  to  uphold  It  for  succeeding  genera- 
tlons — what  of  the  future?  "We  have  given 
you  a  Republic,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

Time  does  not  permit  even  a  resume  of  the 
safeguards  written  into  the  United  States 
Constitution,  but  those  safeguards  provide 
for  the  power  of  the  government  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people.  When  Individuals  re- 
nounce the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  g\iar- 
anteed  to  them,  those  powers  are  lost  When 
"We.  the  people  .  .  ."  fall  to  protect  our  guar- 
anteed powers,  then  a  thief  steals  them  away 
In  the  night  and  many  have  been  stolen  sim- 
ply because  "We.  the  oeojfle  .  .  ."  have  gone 
to  sleep  on  the  Job.  We  have  always  enjoyed 
freedom,  we  have  not  worked  to  get  freedom, 
it  win  alwavs  be  here  because  It  alwavs  bas 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  conoerned  .  .  .  apathv, 
apathy,  anathy. 

T  .slmniv  <>(innot  resist  e»nine  thl.i  to  vour 
attention — Wer*»  vou  amoner  the  fA^  who 
went  to  the  noils  nnd  DartlclDnt#«d  on  the 
flr^  WednAsdav  In  December  1973?  Tf  vou 
w'cre  nM,  RTnonc  that  24.9,  vou  have  no  rli?ht 
to  nnen  vour  mouth  ree-nnline  aiv  derision 
madp  hv  nur  very  fine  Mavor  and  Counon. 
Mjinv  of  vrvu  m«v  dleacre-  witv.  rno  but  t>iat 
W  mv  firm  ''onvirtfon  anfi  T  nill  s+anri  on  It. 
P«'<'l.st<»r<"1  '-otpri  titVio  are  «nect.flt.ors  htirf 
rpver  won  b^  el»^tlon  a^rt  havp  Ti»'-er  lo^t 
f>".  elertton  Hundreds  of  thouRands  of  Amer- 
icans do  not  accent  the  responslhliitv  of  vot- 
ini?  but  let  one  privilege  be  abridged  ever  so 
little  and  those  same  non -voters  will  howl 
to  the  hleh  heavens. 

The  United  States  Constitution  has  ex- 
pressly stated  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Supreme 
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Court.  In  order  for  the  dociunent  to  be  flexi- 
ble, provisions  were  made  for  Implied  powers 
to  be  exercised  but  each  had  to  be  related 
to  an  expressed  power.  During  the  paat  four 
decades,  "We,  the  people  .  ."  have  permitted 
these  implied  powers  to  be  stretched  beyond 
recognition.  The  constitution  provides  for 
emergency  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Congress.  Since  1933,  these  emer- 
gency powers  have  been  doubled  and  tripled 
until  in  the  1970'8,  the  tail  Is  wagging  the 
dog.  No  one  Individual  can  sit  behind  a  desk 
In  the  White  House  and  protect  or  preserve 
freedom  m  the  United  States — only  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  wiUing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  go  to  work  to 
restore  lost  freedoms  and  keep  America  free 
can  we  remain  a  free  country.  Have  you 
considered  the  possibilities  that  exist  In  let- 
ting one  mdlvldual  have  control  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis?  Almost  overnight,  this 
country  could  grind  to  a  screeching  halt.  If, 
during  the  past  six  months,  535  legislators 
in  Washington  had  had  to  climb  over  maU 
bags  filled  with  letters  from  their  constitu- 
ents, in  order  to  get  to  each  of  their  desks. 
many  things  currently  In  the  headlines  could 
be  different.  1974  Is  an  election  year  and  few 
of  those  legislators  want  to  lose  the  approxi- 
mate $150,000  a  year  that  each  receives  In 
benefits  and  salary. 

What  I  am  about  to  suggest  Is  an  Impossi- 
bility and  I  recognize  that,  nevertheless,  I 
wish  It  were  possible.  I  wish  every  individual 
who  has  an  Income  of  any  kind  had  to  add 
up  all  the  taxes  that  he  or  she  pays — income, 
property,  sales,  gasoline,  luxury,  excise,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera — ^for  one  year,  then  divide 
the  sum  total  by  365  to  determine  how  much 
tax  he  or  she  pays  each  day.  And  that  Is  not 
all.  I  wish  each  individual  had  to  deposit 
that  dally  amount  In  a  meter  before  he  or 
she  could  get  out  of  his  or  her  house  to  do 
anything.  If  this  utterly  fantastic  Idea  could 
become  a  reality,  I  guarantee  that  the  In- 
terest In  government  would  blow  the  roof 
off.  Have  you  ever  figured  your  Income  tax 
on  that  basis?  It  might  startle  you. 

The  awakening  of  the  "great  silent  major- 
ity" in  America  Is  long  overdue,  because 
there  Is  an  Increasing  number  screaming  for 
absolute  freedom  which  is  nothing  short  of 
anarchy.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  "great 
silent  majority"  wake  up  and  get  into  action. 
Edmund  Burke  said.  "The  only  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evU  is  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing".  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  said, 
".  .  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good  .  .  . 
America  will  cease  to  be  great".  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  gates  of  Pax  Americana 
are  beginning  to  swing  closed  and  If  we  as 
Individuals  do  not  accept  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  them  open  they  will  close — and. 
where  will  your  grandchildren  be? 

Ere  now,  you  have  probably  decided  that 
I  am  a  confirmed  pessimist.  Yotir  decision 
would  be  wrong,  because  I  believe  there  is 
hope.  If  Individuals  will  accept  It.  During 
the  period  of  apathy,  affluence,  and  mate- 
rialism In  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  Ood 
said,  "If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways:  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their  land". 

I  challenge  you  as  Individuals  to  do  your 
part  In  helping  to  pull  Uncle  Sam  out  of  the 
quicksands  of  Apathy.  Affluence,  and  Mate- 
rialism. 

An  anonymous  writer  said  it  this  way  and 
I  concxu": 

"I  am  only  one. 

Tet  one  Is  100%  more  than  none. 
I  cannot  do  everything  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. 
That  which  I  can  do,  I  will  do, 
8o  help  me.  God  I" 
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RUSSIANS  HAVE  NEGOTIATED  AC- 
CESS TO  WASHINOTON  AIR  SPACE 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  RARIC^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Pen- 
tagon officials  express  concern  over  the 
current  Soviet  arms  buildup  In  Peru,  in- 
cluding tanks,  planes,  tmd  advisers,  they 
have  expressed  little  or  no  concern  over 
the  announced  plans  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  airline,  Aeroflot, 
to  begin  weekly  flights  Into  Washington, 
D.C.  Presumably,  the  planes  will  be  pro- 
vided with  flight  plans  and  other  data 
concerning  the  air  space  over  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  the  surroimding  area, 
which  Includes  some  of  our  most  sensi- 
tive defense  complexes,  as  well  as  the 
Pentagon  Itself. 

Aeroflot  is  also  planning  to  open  offices 
In  downtown  Washington  to  conduct  Its 
operations.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  FBI  estimates  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  Soviet  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  including  trade  officials, 
Tass  correspondents,  et  cetera,  are  actu- 
ally agents  of  the  KGB. 

The  new  Moscow-Washington  flight 
plans  were  quietly  arranged  during  last 
summer's  visit  from  Communist  Party 
boss  Brezhnev.  This  latest  result  of  "d6- 
tente"  may  raise  questions  by  many 
Americans  as  to  what  other  "arrange- 
ments" were  also  made  during  that  his- 
toric meeting. 

I  insert  the  related  newscllpplngs  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Feb.  26. 
1974] 
Soviet  Advisebs  Move  Into  Peru 
(By  Pred  S.  Hoffman) 
U.S.  intelligence  soxirces  say  Russian  mili- 
tary advisers  have  moved  into  South  Amer- 
ica for  the  first  time. 

They  report  that  Russian  technicians  have 
arrived  In  Peru  to  train  Peruvian  soldiers  In 
the  use  of  T55  medium  tanks  bought  from 
Russia  last  year. 

Soviet  nxllltary  advisers  have  been  present 
In  Cuba  for  about  a  dozen  years,  but  they 
have  never  been  accepted  by  a  South  Ameri- 
can nation. 

Peru's  purchase  of  Russian  tanks  and  other 
mUitary  hardware  has  alarmed  Chile  and 
other  neighboring  countries.  The  appearance 
of  Russian  mUltary  advisers  Is  certain  to 
deepen  that  concern,  U.S.  military  officials 
said. 

American  Intelligence  Is  uncertain  how 
many  Russian  tanks  and  advisers  have 
reached  Peru.  The  Peruvian  government 
has  bought  as  many  as  200  medium  tanks, 
heavy  artlUery  and  other  arms,  and  may  be 
planning  to  order  small  SA7  antiaircraft  mls- 
sUes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to 
gain  an  arms  sales  foothold  In  South 
America. 

Moscow  concentrated  on  Chile  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  leftist  AUende  government 
by  a  rightist  mUltary  Junta  last  fall.  Despite 
offers  of  low-price.  low-Interest,  long-term 
arms  deals,  Russia  was  not  able  to  open  up 
a  market  there. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  switched  Its  focus 
to  Peru,  and  Peruvian  President  Juan  Velasco 
acknowledged  two  months  ago  that  his  gov- 


ernment had  bought  tanks  and  other  weap- 
ons from  Russia. 

This  was  followed  by  reports  that  Chile's 
new  mUltary  rulers  were  negotiating  with 
the  French  for  the  possible  purchase  of  more 
than  40  AMX30  medium  tanks,  which  the 
ChUean  army  regards  as  comparable  to  the 
Russian  armor  bought  by  Peru. 

MeanwhUe.  Chilean  officers  asked  for 
American  tanks  and  planes,  arguing  that 
these  new  armaments  are  essential  to  main- 
tain an  armed  balance  with  Peru. 

The  ChUeans  have  been  telling  American 
diplomats  and  military  men  that  the  Peru- 
vians might  use  their  new  mUltary  muscle 
to  try  and  take  back  territory  lost  to  Chile 
in  the  War  of  the  Pacific  nearly  100  years  ago. 

U.S.  officials  appear  to  take  little  stock  in 
talk  of  a  new  Cliilean-Peruvlan  war.  but  they 
are  disturbed  at  what  Is  shaping  up  as  an 
arms  race  In  Latin  America. 

Ecutulor,  another  neighbor  of  Peru,  re- 
portedly has  Indicated  to  American  officials 
recently  that  it  wants  to  buy  arms  from  the 
United  States.  This  came  after  It  was  re- 
ported that  Peru  is  planning  to  form  a  new 
army  division,  and  possibly  an  air  force  wing, 
to  be  stationed  In  a  region  bordering  Ecuador. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  22,  1974] 

Soviet  Airline  Plans  Dulles-Moscow 

Flight 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

Aeroflot.  the  Soviet  Union's  Internationa! 
airline,  wUl  begin  weekly  direct  air  service 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  on  April  5. 

The  new  air  service  was  part  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  negotiated  last  summer  between 
President  Nixon  and  Communist  Party  Sec- 
retary Leonid  Brezhnev. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  Pan  American 
World  Airways — which  flies  a  once-a-week 
service  between  New  York  and  Moscow — was 
given  the  rights  to  serve  Leningrad  from 
New  York. 

A  Pan  American  spokesman  said  plans  t<» 
fly  to  Leningrad  are  "in  limbo,"  adding  that 
the  airline  Itself  did  not  seek  the  agreement. 

Aeroflot  currently  operates  two  flights  * 
week  between  New  York  and  Moscow  whlclt 
will  be  continued.  The  new  flight  from  Wash- 
ington will  leave  each  Friday  at  8:10  p.m. 
from  Dulles  International  Airport  and  wUl 
arrive  In  Moscow  at  3:30  p.m.  the  next  day. 
after  a  two  hour  stopover  In  Paris. 

Aeroflot  will  use  a  138-passenger  Byshlc 
62  for  the  service  linking  the  two  cajAtals. 
according  to  spokesman  Alexander  Manyanln. 
The  round-trip  fare  for  the  service  will  be 
$742  during  the  winter  travel  season  and 
$932  In  summer. 

Aeroflot  is  also  seeking  to  open  an  office 
in  Washington  around  16th  and  L  streets, 
Manvanln  confirmed. 


IS  A  TEAPOT  DOME  SCANDAL  BREW- 
ING IN  THE  OIL  SHALE  LANDS  OP 
COLORADO? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  VANEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months,  I  have  raised  a  num- 
ber of  points  about  questionable  prac- 
tices and  improprieties  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  oU  shale  lease  program. 
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Oil  shale  is  an  enormous  national 
treasure. 

The  oil  shale  deposits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  contain  hundreds  of  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  most  of  the  deposits 
are  on  public  lands.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  begim  a  program  of  leas- 
ing these  lands  so  that  the  production  of 
oil  from  these  deposits  may  be  available 
within  the  next  few  years. 

I  support  the  development  of  this 
enormous  mineral  wealth.  But  I  fear  that 
the  public's  interest  Is  being  ignored  in 
the  present  lease  process. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  being  permitted  to  use  pub- 
lic lands  free  of  charge.  I  have  released 
a  OAO  report  on  the  leasing  program 
which  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
validity  of  many  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tions. And  most  recently,  I  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  disparity  be- 
tween the  per  barrel  bid  value  of  the  first 
lease  and  the  second  lease.  If  the  public 
had  received  the  same  per  barrel  value  on 
the  first  lease  as  it  received  on  the  second 
lease,  the  Treasury  would  have  received 
an  extra  $400  million. 

On  Monday.  February  25.  I  reported 
that  the  OfHce  of  Oil  Shale  is  being  quiet- 
ly disbanded.  While  I  have  not  been 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Office.  It 
at  least  has  provided  some  semblance  of 
coordination.  Now  even  that  is  gone  and 
the  old  line,  pro-oil-company  Federal 
agencies  are  back  in  full  control.  It  Is  in- 
comprehensible that  during  this  time  of 
constant  talk  of  energy  crisis,  the  admin- 
istration Is  actually  disbanding  the  one 
office  which  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
oil  shale. 

Now.  information  has  just  reached 
me  of  a  verv  oecuJinr.  noncompetitive, 
lease  of  land  in  the  oil  shale  area.  Ten 
thousand  acres  were  leased  K.<?t  October 
for  the  mlnlni  of  a  low-value  sodium 
salt  called  nahcoMte  The  companies  who 
will  be  mining  this  mineral  will  al-^o  be 
digging  UD  enormous  amounts  of  oil 
shale.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  they 
will  not  use  this  shale — estimated  to  con- 
tain a  billion  barrels  per  square  mile — 
but  will  simply  store  it — receiving  a  stor- 
age fee  from  the  Federal  Government.  I 
simply  cannot  believe  that  these  leases 
will  be  limited  to  the  mining  of  this 
sodium  salt.  I  believe  that  the  way  has 
been  opened,  improperly,  for  future  con- 
trol and  processing  of  this  oil  shale  by 
the  companies  Involved.  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  is  fishy  alx)Ut  this  program. 
I  fear  that  with  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  oil  at  stake,  the  public  is  being 
taken  for  a  ride.  The  oil  shale  program 
could  well  be  turning  Into  the  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  of  the  1970's. 

Congressional  oversight  and  review  of 
this  entire  program  must  be  intensified. 
I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
«t  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
February  25,  1974.  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  containing  my  com- 
ments on  the  disbanding  of  the  Oil  Shale 
Task  Force: 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  February  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mostoit, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interit»r, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaey  :  In  October,  1972,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  leased  four 
tracts  of  Colorado  land,  allegedly  for  the 
commercial  recovery  of  a  sodium  salt,  nah- 
coUte.  Totalling  about  10,000  acres,  the  ismd 
Is  located  In  the  center  ol  the  Plceance  Creek 
Basin,  Just  to  the  east  of  'C-a"  prototype 
tract  that  has  already  been  leased  for  $210 
million  for  commercial  recovery  of  shale  oU. 
Government  evaluations  have  estimated  that 
at  least  one  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil  are 
contained  In  each  square  mile  of  land  in  that 
region. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  leasing 
of  these  lands  was  nothing  but  a  backdoor 
attempt  to  allow  the  eventual  recovery  of 
the  shale  oil,  and  not  the  nahcolite. 

It  is  my  understanding  that: 

a.  The  leases  were  let  ncn-competitively  on 
a  "preference  right"  baals.  The  leases  were 
made  for  the  recovery  of  sodium  salts  de- 
spite the  very  obvious  and  proven  value  of  the 
shale  oil  located  on  the  lands. 

b.  The  sodium  salts  in  the  leased  areas  are 
in  the  form  of  scattered  orystala  interspersed 
throughout  the  massive  beds  of  oil  shale.  A 
member  of  the  Oil  Shale  Task  Force  told  my 
staff  Just  last  week  that  this  was  the  exact 
reason  the  C-a  and  C-b  tract  prototype 
les.sees  would  not  mine  the  associated  miner- 
als— implying  that  only  a  continuous  bed 
of  nahcolite  would  be  economically  harvest- 
able. 

c.  The  BLM  leases  allow  mining  only  at 
the  "sodium  horizons"  (the  various  strata 
where  sodium  Is  located) .  The  large  amounts 
of  shale  oil  that  must  be  moved  to  reach  the 
nahcolite  still  belong  to  the  government,  but 
the  lease  provides  that  the  government  must 
pay  equitable  "storage  fe«"  to  the  miners  for 
the  mined  shale  ore.  This  arrangement  will 
apparently  allow  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  sodium  mining,  to  b«  financed  with  the 
receipts  from  the  "storage  fees."  At  the  same 
time,  the  relatively  crushed  shale  oU  will  be 
brought  to  the  surface  for  later  easy  proc- 
essing by  private  individuals. 

d.  No  environmental  impact  statement  has 
ever  been  filed  to  evaluate  the  repercus- 
sions of  the  mining  or  the  subsequent  stor- 
age of  what  would  be  huge  amounts  of  oil 
shale  ore. 

e.  After  the  initial  leasing  of  the  four 
separate  sodium  leases,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  allowed  the  leases  to  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  lease,  because  it  "wasn't 
economical"  otherwise.  This  provision  appar- 
ently violates  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act's  11ml- 
tatloa  on  leased  tract  size.  Additionally,  the 
lessees  were  required  to  prove  that  the 
sodium  salts  were  the  more  valuable  re- 
source in  order  to  accomplish  the  consolida- 
tion. 

f.  Pour  more  such  sodium  leases  are  q\iletly 
pending. 

g.  The  ownership  and  names  of  the  lease 
holders  have  changed  frequently  since 
preference  rights  were  ftrst  filed  In  1964. 
Companies  with  a  demonstrated  Interest  In 
shale  oU  have  apparently  been  among  the 
holders.  (Current  holder  is  Advance-Ross 
Corp). 

All  of  these  facts  seem  to  confirm  the 
questionable  nature  of  the  sodium  lease-oU 
shale  relationship.  I  am  highly  doubtful  that 
these  leases  were  purchased  so  the  lessees 
could  mine  and  sell  only  tbe  sodium  salts.  In- 
stead, what  is  at  stake  ara  bUIlons  of  doUars 
of  oil  shale  and  control  over  the  future 
development  of  that  recoverable  oil.  There  Is 
every  Indication  that  another  federally  sanc- 
tioned abuse  of  the  public's  interest  4b  in  the 
works  In  the  area  of  shale  oil  development. 
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I  would  appreciate  you  explaining  this  en- 
tire situation  to  me;  what  is  the  future  of 
this  oil   shale-sodium  situation. 

How  can  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
ensure  that  the  public  is  not,  again,  the 
eventual  loser  in  another  abuse  of  their  in- 
terests? WUl  you  release  to  the  public  the 
sodium  leases  themselves  and  any  BLM 
studies  or  evaluations  that  have  examined 
the  sodium  lease  arrangements? 

Can  you  assure  the  public  that  the  leases 
are  a  bona  fide  transaction,  and  not  a  sub- 
terfuge to  allow  the  furtber  exploitation  of 
public  oil  shale  land? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Afenber  of  Congress. 
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to  the  public  why  this  policy  of  scattered  re- 
sponstbUity  is  warranted,"  Vanlk  said.  "Who 
Js  to  be  'In-charge'  of  the  overaU  Federal  oil 
shale  program  now?  Who  can  be  held  ac- 
countable if  the  public  domain  is  violated? 
Or  la  it  simply  left  up  to  the  apparently  un- 
cordinated  responses  of  a  handful  of  offices?" 


Vanik  Opposes  Interior  Department  Dis- 
banding OF  Oil  SHAZ.E  Task  Force 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohlo-D) 
today  criticized  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  its  current  policy  disbanding  the 
Oil  Shale  Task  Force,  an  agency  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  has  over- 
seen the  planning  and  initial  implementing 
of  the  Federal  Prototype  Oil  Shale  Leasing 
Program. 

Functions  of  the  Task  Force  are  now  to  bo 
spread  out  among  several  Interior  offices  that 
were  involved  in  the  program :  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  B\ireau  of  Mines,  and 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

None  of  these  agencies  has  the  capacity 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  proper 
oil  shale  development  during  the  Nation's 
present  energy  crisis,  according  to  Vanlk. 

"I  cannot  imagine  how  Interior  can  ex- 
pect such  a  disjointed,  decentralized,  and 
uncoordinated  assemblage  of  musty,  old-line 
groups  to  eitectively  complete  the  Federal  Oil 
Shale  Program,"  said  Vanlk.  "It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  these  agencies  to  cairy  on  with  this 
vital  program  that  is  estimated  to  have  huge 
domestic  energy  potential." 

"How  can  Administration  officials  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  stimulate  proper 
oU  shale  development  as  part  of  the  solution 
to  national  energy  self-sufficiency,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  breaking  up  the  only 
office  that  devotes  fuU  time  to  that  develop- 
ment?" Vanlk  asked. 

"I  am  informed  that  such  disbanding  of 
Interior  agencies  Is  not  unusual,"  Vanlk  said, 
"but  it  is  certainly  not  logical  to  break  up  the 
coordinating  agency  before  its  program  is 
fully  and  successfully  Implemented." 

Two  prototype  oil  shale  tracts  have  already 
been  leased:  four  remain  still  to  be  bid  on. 
Substantial  problems  hav*  arisen  already  In 
the  Federal  program.  These  Include  plans  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  allow 
dumping  of  waste  shale  residues  on  other, 
non-leased  public  lands,  at  no  cost  to  the  oil 
companies.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  huge  dis- 
parity in  the  amount  of  money  per  barrel 
that  the  public  will  receive  in  "bonuia  bid" 
payments  from  oil  company  operators  of  the 
two  tracts  already  leased. 

Said  Vanlk,  "The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment appears  to  be  a  'Bureau  of  Mismanage- 
ment' If  the  handling  of  recent  bids  can  be 
used  as  an  example." 

"Despite  this  poor  reoord,"  Vanlk  said, 
"there  Is  no  Indication  that  this  quiet  dis- 
solution of  the  Task  Force  wUl  result  in  any- 
thing but  an  even  worse  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  Shale  program. 

"A  scattering  of  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment and  use  of  the  oU  shale  lands  which 
belong  to  the  American  people  can  only  pre- 
cipitate an  assault  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
program  and  serve  to  erode  and  destroy  the 
public's  confidence.  Public  confidence  is  the 
cornerstone  on  which  a  successful  shale  oil 
program  must  be  built. 

"I  hope  that  the  Department  can  explain 


DRINAN     SUPPORTS     REGULATION 
OF  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
Februar:'  22,  the  Washington  Star-News 
carried  an  article  wherein  for  the  first 
time  since  becoming  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Don  S. 
Smith  discussed  the  regulation  of  natural 
gas.  In  particular,  he  discussed  his  recent 
vote  at  the  FPC  which  provided  the 
swing  vote  for  a  3-to-2  decision  in  favor 
of  raising  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  an 
unprecedented  $0.55  under  a  contract 
between  a  producer  and  a  pipeline  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  out  before 
about  the  bad  effects  which  I  believe  this 
particular  February  1  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  have.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  the  closest  at- 
tention to  the  regulation  of  natural  gas, 
and  submit  the  following  article  for  their 
consideration: 

More  Gas  Regttlation? 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 
Federal  regulation  of  major  natural  gas 
production  companies  covering  not  only  the 
interstate  market  but  the  currently  un- 
regulated intrastate  market  may  help 
moderate  sharply  rising  natural  gas'  prices, 
the  newest  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  believes. 

Don  S.  Smith,  a  former  Arkansas  utility 
regulator  who  Joined  the  FPC  In  mid- 
December,  said  in  an  interview  last  night 

his  first  as  a  commissioner — that  "regulation 
of  intrastate  sales  of  large  producers  may 
become  necessary  not  only  for  the  Interstate 
market,  but  may  become  advantageous  to 
the  lntra.=tate  market." 

The  FPC  has  been  regvUatlng  well-head 
prices  of  natural  gas  since  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1954  ordered  It  to  do  so.  The 
intrastate  market— gas  produced,  sold  and 
used  within  a  single  state — has  been  ex- 
empt from  federal  regulation. 

Prices  In  the  unregulated  intrastate  mar- 
ket have  soared  to  five  times  the  celling 
prices  set  in  recent  years  by  the  FPC.  This 
has  happened  because  the  economies  of  cer- 
tain Southern  states  are  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source 
and  users  are  willing  to  pay  virtually  any 
price  to  get  fuel.  ' 

One  result  is  that  producers  are  not  will- 
ing to  sell  gas  In  the  interstate  market  at 
prices  of  22  to  25  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  when  they  may  get  perhaps  «l  per  thou- 
sand on  the  intrastate  market. 

This  activity.  Smith  said.  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  what  he  terms  "Sutton's  principle  " 
The  term,  he  explained,  refers  to  the  bank 
robber  Willie  (The  Actor)  Sutton,  who  was 
asked  why  he  robbed  banks.  Sutton's  an- 
swer. Smith  said,  was.  "That's  where  the 
money  is." 

Smith  added  that  "a  producer,  as  any 
businessman,  wlU  choose  a  market  where 
he  gets  the  highest  returns." 

Smith  pointed  out  that  In  tbe  last  quarter 
of  1973  only  about  8  percent  of  all  new  gas 
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that  was  sold  In  the  Interstate  market  was 
brought  In  under  the  FPC's  longstanding  area 
pricing  procedures  under  which  so-called 
"Just  and  reasonable  ratee"  were  determined 
after  lengthy  hearings.  Nearly  all  of  the  rest, 
he  said,  was  brought  in  under  sc-called 
"emergency"  prcxiedures — short-term  sales  of 
natural  gas  under  perhaps  six-month  con- 
tracts, compared  with  contracts  as  lone  as 
10  to  20  years  under  other  procedures. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  "the  very  large  ma- 
jority of  gas  coming  into  the  interstate 
market  came  in  with  no  real  inquiry  being 
made  as  to  whether  a  Just  and  reasonable 
raie  was  being  charged." 

The  basic  inquiry  by  the  commission  in 
cases  In  which  limited-term  commitments  of 
gas  are  made.  Smith  said,  concerns  "the  ex- 
istence of  an  emergency  on  the  buyer's  sys- 
tem (a  natural  gas  pipeline)  and  whether 
those  higher  prices  were  Justified  because  the 
buyer  needed  it  so  cadly.' 

In  his  first  vote  as  a  commissioner  on 
Feb.  1,  Smith  cast  the  .swing  vote  to  break 
a  month-long  stalemate  among  the  other 
four  members  and  authorized  a  55-cent  price 
for  natural  gas  under  a  new  contract  be- 
tween a  producer  and  a  pipeline  company. 
The  vote  has  hurt  Smith's  reputation  among 
consumer  groups  as  a  pro-consumer  com- 
missioner. 

Smith,  a  Democrat,  had  wide  consumer 
backing  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
agency  after  the  Senate  rejected  a  California 
Democrat  for  the  post  because  he  had  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  lawyer  for  an  oil 
company. 

The  55-cent  price  was  the  same  amount 
the  company  Involved  had  sought  from  the 
commission.  The  FPC  staff  had  recommended 
the  gas  be  sold  at  35  cents;  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  had  recommended  50  cents 
and  the  two-member  minority — which  in- 
cluded FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas — had 
recommended  41  cents. 

Smith  did  not  want  to  comment  directly 
on  the  case  because  an  appeal  is  pending.  But 
he  believes  that  the  staff's  35-cent  estimate 
was  based  on  an  outdated  estimate  of  the 
cots  of  drilling  a  gas  well,  while  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judge's  60-cent  figure  resulted 
from  a  miscalculation.  He  believes  the  55- 
cent  price  to  be  fully  Justified  under  todays 
costs   of   drilling   new   wells. 

The  decision  was  made  under  a  contro- 
versial FPC  program  called  "optional  pric- 
ing." This  allows  producers  to  charge  virtu- 
ally whatever  price  they  wish — even  above 
PPG  celling  prices — ^providing  they  can 
Justify  It  to  the  commissioners. 

The  theory  behind  it  is  that  the  policy  wUl 
allow  higher  prices,  which  will  encotirage  de- 
velopment of  more  gas  supplies. 

Consumer  groups  don't  like  the  policy  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  higher  prices  which  they 
believe  will  lead  to  windfall  profits  for  gas 
producers,  who  will  drlU  weUs  and  simply  cap 
them  while  they  wait  for  prices  to  rise. 

Smith  believes  the  optional  pricing  pro- 
cedtire  U  currently  the  best  of  several  options 
for  bringing  gas  to  the  Interstate  market  be- 
catise  It  provides  the  commission  with  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  the  higher 
prices  are  Justified.  In  emergency  sales,  he 
noted,  the  commissioners  do  not  rule  on  the 
price,  and  producers  can  charge  whatever  the 
market  wlU  bear  although  otUy  for  a  limited 
time. 


18- YEAR-OLD  MEMBERSHIP, 
H.R,  12380 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GIT  AM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentlv 
I  introduced  H.R.  12380,  which  would 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  lower 
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the  age  qualification  in  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature from  the  present  25  vears  to  18 
years  of  age. 

My  action  in  this  matter  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  current  Guam  Legislature 
which  recently  enacted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  Congress  to  authorize  this 
timely  change  in  Guam's  Organic  Act. 

I  call  the  change  "timely"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  young  people  on 
Guam  are  much  like  young  people 
throughout  the  world.  Their  interests 
are  rapidly  changing.  They  are  taking  a 
much  greater  part  in  their  society  than 
did  the  young  people  of  just  a  decade  ago. 
While  18-year-olds  in  Guam  are  not 
prone  to  civil  disobedience— a  fact  which 
we  older  folks  on  Guam  are  proud  to 
note — they  are  not  complacent  either. 
They  know  that  Guam  is  undergoing  the 
greatest  sociological  and  economic 
change  in  its  history.  And  from  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  in  my  oiBce  and  from 
the  discussions  I  have  had  with  young 
men  and  women  on  Guam,  I  have  been 
extramely  impressed  with  their  desire  to 
be  an  active  part  of  the  process  of 
change. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  some  who 
say  18-year-olds  are  too  young  to  partic- 
ipate in  government;  that  they  lack  the 
experience  age  has  given  their  elders, 
and,  that  18-year-olds  are  too  occupied 
with  the  pleasures  of  youth  to  be  trulj' 
concerned  with  the  hard  facts  of  govern- 
ing. 

These  same  arguments  have  been  used 
lime  and  time  again  to  withhold  the  fran- 
chise from  the  young.  As  one  who  is  re- 
grettably past  his  18th  birthday,  and  as 
a  parent  of  eight  children.  I  recognize 
that  18-year-olds  are  not  as  preoccupied 
with  the  grueling  necessity  of  earning  a 
living  and  raising  a  family  as  are  those 
of  us  who  have  assumed  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  today's  technology  with  its  abihty 
to  instantly  bring  the  world  into  our 
living  rooms  via  television  has  changed 
the  process  of  growing  up.  Whereas  it 
took  young  people  in  my  day  vears  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  world 
around  them,  this  generation  is  far  more 
worldly.  The  understanaing  of  govern- 
ment that  took  my  generation  years  to 
gather  now  seems  almost  an  integral  part 
of  their  surroundings.  To  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  yo-org  people  of  today  possess 
aa  almost  startling  comprehension  of 
what  makes  a  government  operate.  And, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  they  have  all  too 
quickly  acquired  the  cynicism  about  po- 
liticals which  one  usually  associates  only 
with  an  older  generation,  grown  more 
callous  and  expecting  less. 

These  young  people  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  U  we  expect  them  to  honor 
and  respect  the  cherished  practices  of 
democracy,  I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  we 
afford  our  young  people  the  widest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  participate  in  their 
government  at  all  levels. 

My  belief  in  tills  matter  goes  back  a 
number  of  years  to  when  I  was  speaker 
of  the  Guam  Legislature.  At  that  time, 
the  minimum  voting  age  on  Guam  was 
21,  After  considerable  reflection,  I  felt 
that  this  was  too  high  and  successfully 
sponsored  legislation  to  lower  the  voting 
age  on  Guam  to  18. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  voices  raised 
in    opposition    to    giving    l8-year-olds 
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greater  participation  in  govemmoit.  I 
am  proud  to  state,  however,  that  Guam, 
which  was  the  first  American  area  to 
give  the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  has  never 
regretted  the  move.  Our  young  people 
have  taken  their  franchise  seriously, 
consistently  showing  up  at  the  polls  and 
voting  their  conscience. 

Lowering  the  eligibility  age  for  the 
Guam  Legislature  wiU  not,  I  am  con- 
fident, result  in  a  mass  displacement  of 
older  members  in  the  next  election.  To 
the  contrary,  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  years  may  pass  before  an  18-year- 
old  is  seated  as  a  member  of  the  Guam 
Leglslatiu-e.  I  do  not  believe  that  young 
people  will  vote  for  a  candidate  solely 
on  the  basis  of  age  and  the  major  factor 
in  their  political  allegiance  will  be  that 
candidate's  overall  qualifications. 

But,  if  we  expect  our  young  people,  18 
years  or  older,  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  our  coimtry  on  the  field  of  battle, 
then  can  we  continue  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  play  a  role  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  their  government? 

I,  and  the  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  12th  Guam  Legislature,  believe 
not.  I  support  their  resolution  calling  for 
a  change  in  the  law,  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  support  my  bill, 
H.R.  12380. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  REAL 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  trips  to  my  district  on  the  north 
coast  of  California,  I.  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  have  attempted  to  observe 
and  assess  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  the  current  fuel  shortages  on 
my  constituents.  In  discussing  the  short- 
ages with  local  government  oflacials,  rep- 
resentatives of  business.  Industry  and 
labor,  fuel  distributors  and  service  sta- 
tion dealers,  small  businessmen  and 
working  men  and  women.  I  find  that  a 
lack  of  believable  information  about  the 
energy  "crunch"  has  led  to  confusion, 
frustration,  and  anger. 

People  are  being  literally  "bombarded" 
with  conflicting  news  accounts  and  state- 
ments from  public  figures  which  are  often 
based  on  half-truths  and  speculation,  and 
if  pollster  Lou  Harris  is  to  be  believed, 
the  credibility  of  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  the  business  and  Industrial 
community  and  virtually  every  other 
Institution  in  American  society,  has 
dropped  dramatically  in  the  last  year. 

In  the  hope  of  setting  the  record 
straight  concerning  what  in  my  judg- 
ment is  a  serious  and  very  real  energy 
crisis  facing  our  Nation,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  include  the  following 
article,  entitled  "About  Energy"  by  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 28,  1974  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  In  the  Record  : 
Asotrr  Enixgt 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

A  conference  mainly  of  American  buslneas 

executives   wbicii   we  have  been   attending 

•     gives  a  fair  Indication  of  the  Intanae  con- 
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cerna  of  the  business  community.  These 
men  sought  to  be  InTonned  about  the  energy 
situation,  and  they  listened  to  hrat-rank  au- 
thorities. Here  are  some  of  the  salient  points, 
familiar  perhaps,  but  stark: 

Any  notion  that  the  crisis  Is  "phony"  Is 
tragically  untrue.  It  Is  in  many  respects  the 
most  challenging  economic  problem  many 
nations  In  the  world  have  ever  faced. 

Any  notion  that  it  will  be  solved  by  a 
resumed  and  large-scale  flow  of  Middle  East- 
em  oU  iB  equally  false.  Indeed,  such  a  re- 
sumption— II  It  aroused  false  confidence — 
might  do  grave  harm. 

The  world  will  never  again  have  cheap 
energy  In  the  terms  It  has  recently  enjoyed. 

The  United  States  will  not  become  self- 
sufficient  In  energy  by  1980;  Indeed  Its  need 
to  Import  oU  may  Increase  steadily  In  this 
decade  and  might  go  Irom  the  present  12 
percent  to  perhaps  50  percent. 

The  American  oil  companies  are  In  very 
bad  public -relations  trouble.  Not  only  Is  It 
dlfiScult  to  Justify  their  enormous  profits, 
or  the  holding  back  of  oil  from  the  market 
to  obtain  higher  prices,  but  they  face  strin- 
gent taxes  to  recapture  or  divert  their  profits, 
and  even  the  grim  threat  of  nationalization 
or  Its  equlvaJent. 

MUCH    TO    DO 

Against  tke  background  of  such  urgencies, 
there  are  many  things  Americans  must  do. 
And  there  are  far  greater  challenges  to  other 
peoples,  such  as  the  Japanese  who  are  so 
overwhelming  dependent  on  oil.  Moreover, 
huge  societies  such  as  the  Indians  have 
scarcely  any  foreign  exchange  with  which  to 
pay  for  their  minimal  desperate  needs. 

For  private  Americans,  an  earnest  con- 
tinuation of  conservation  measures  is  es- 
sential, and  It  is  more  than  a  mere  stopgap. 
But  the  programs  which  will  bring  other 
sources  of  fuel  Into  effective  production  are 
mostly  very  long  range.  Coal  may  most 
quickly  help.  But  It  would  not  be  nearly 
enough  to  achieve  more  than  a  modest  sup- 
plement. It  takes  from  five  to  10  years  to 
bring  atomic  plants  into  production  and 
they  have  grave  problems  even  now. 

EXOTICS    NOT    ENOUGH 

The  various  e.xotic  ways  of  getting  energy, 
like  fusion,  shale  oil,  wind  or  sun  or  tides, 
are  in  no  way  near  to  providing  practical  and 
sufficient  supply.  They  must  be  explored  and 
researched,  no  doubt  with  expensive  and 
massive  programs.  They  are  far  down  the 
road  and  some  of  them  will  probably  never 
yield  significant  amounts  of  energy. 

All  these  points  may  seem  elementary  to 
people  who  have  been  following  the  energy 
situation  closely.  But  there  is  much  evidence 
that  the  general  publlo  is  confused  at  best, 
cynical  at  worst.  Its  understanding  of  the 
challenge  is  vital.  For  It  is  ordinary  people, 
all  of  us,  who  will  have  to  do  much  of  the 
acting  In  the  face  of  a  major  energy  revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  plain  that  that  much-discussed 
change  in  our  ways  of  life  Is  essential.  Econ- 
omy is  the  watchword.  It  is  far  from  ade- 
quately perceived  or  acted  upon. 

The  tremendous  escalation  of  almost  all 
prices  which  the  unavoidable  boost  In  energy 
costs  brings  about  may  Itself  do  much  to 
change  our  consumerlst  practices.  Unem- 
ployment Is  already  hitting  hard.  Shortages 
are  widespread.  The  depth  of  the  challenge 
no  doubt  will  come  home  to  all  of  us. 

A    PRICE   TO    P.\Y 

Farther  down  the  road,  beyond  the  ken 
of  most  of  us,  is  the  problem  of  how  to  pay 
for  Imported  gas  and  oil  at  moderately  pro- 
jected rates  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  authoritative  calculation  expects  that 
the  United  States  would  need  to  pay  $108 
billion  a  year  by  1985  for  Imported  fuel. 
Such  a  sum  could  not  be  heaped  on  top  of  the 
United  States'  balance  of  payments.  It  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  producing  coiin tries. 
Such   looks   Into   the   future   lead   to   total 
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absurdity,  and  suggest  fundamentally  differ- 
ent arrangements  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
In  a  word:  energy  and  the  economy,  now 
and  In  the  years  ahead,  are  a  challenge  such 
as  the  concerned  nations  have  never  before 
faced.  It  can  be  mastered,  and  In  the  end 
20th  century  society  may  be  much  the  better 
for  it. 


TRIBUTES    TO    THE   LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  O.  HENDERSON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   rORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
22,  1974, 1  joined  the  family,  friends,  and 
colleagues  who  filled  Holy  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Church  of  Buffalo  to  capacity  in 
paying  final  tribute  to  New  York  Federal 
Court  Chief  Judge  John  O.  Henderson. 
It  was  a  sad  occasion  as  we  mourned 
the  loss  of  a  fine  man  and  a  fine  public 
servant.  It  was  a  remarkably  warm  occa- 
sion, too,  as  those  who  knew  him  best 
reminisced  about  his  outstanding  per- 
sonal and  public  characteristics. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Loew's  invocation  set 
the  dignified  tone  of  the  service  of  re- 
membrance, and  tributes  to  a  friend  were 
paid  by  Federal  Court  Judge  John  T. 
Curtin;  Manly  Fleischmann,  former  law 
partner  and  close  friend  of  many  years; 
and  Anthony  Cardlnale,  newspaper  re- 
porter and  admirer  of  the  judge's  court- 
room skills  and  humanity. 

Judge  Curtin,  who  is  in  line  to  be  the 
next  chief  judge,  told  of  his  relationship 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  Judge 
Henderson  served  as  district  attorney, 
and  took  staff  member  John  Curtin  imder 
his  wing.  He  related  stories  of  the  wise 
and  kind  guidance  of  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  of  how  that  help  and  friendship 
flourished  through  the  years  and  into 
their  ser'vlce  in  the  U.S.  court  system. 
Tony  Cardlnale  related  his  memories 
of  John  Henderson,  and  wrote  a  sorrow- 
ful and  fond  remembrance  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  speaking  of  the  judge's 
"irrepressible  sense  of  humor"  and  "his 
enormous  sense  of  outrage  over  injustice 
or  dishonesty."  Both  the  anecdotes  and 
the  private  dedication  to  public  service 
were  integral  parts  of  his  personality, 
and  were  sympathetically  recounted. 

I  think  the  qualities  of  the  man  John 
O.  Henderson  was  are  aptly  expressed  in 
the  eulogy  of  Manly  Fleischmann,  and 
as  part  of  my  remarks  it  is  my  privilege 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

In  Mbmoby  of  John  O.  Henderson 
Said  the  English  poet  John  Donne: 
"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I   am  Involved  In  mankind;   and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
It  toUs  for  thee." 

The  bell  tolls  for  all  of  us  today;  for  a  be- 
loved wife  and  daughter  for  men  and  women 
across  the  land,  some  In  high  places  and  some 
In  modest  clrciimstances;  for  a  countless 
legion  of  friends  whose  Uvea  have  been 
touched  and  enriched  In  small  or  great  meas- 
ure over  a  period  of  many  years  by  the  char- 
acter, the  matchless  personality  and  the  pub- 
lic example  of  Integrity  of  this  unique  man 
to  whom  we  say  a  sad  farewell  today.  It  Is  a 
paradox  of  life  that  we  are  all  the  lesser  to- 
day by  his  passing,  yet  we  are  all  better  and 
larger  becatiae  he  lived  and  worked  among 
us  and  because  we  shared  his  friendship. 
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Our  ceremonies  here  today  are  brief,  as 
John  would  have  wished  It.  No  one  In  this 
company  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  dis- 
tinguished contributions  he  made  to  the 
commxinlty,  the  nation  and  to  the  judicial 
institution  he  adorned.  Instead,  I  think,  let 
us  remember  that  parting  Is  in  fact  sweet 
sorrow;  we  should  not  let  the  day  pass  with- 
out recalling  some  of  the  many  facets  of 
John  Henderson  as  a  warm,  wise  and  witty 
man  that  endeared  him  to  all  of  those 
gathered  here  to  do  him  honor.  For  my  own 
oart.  this  can  only  be  a  personal  memoir  of  a 
deeply  satisfying  friendship  that  extended 
over  more  than  forty  years,  quite  unbroken 
by  occasional  separations  of  thne  and 
geography. 

That  friendship  began  In  1931  when  we 
were  both  students  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo Law  School,  though  It  Is  not  to  be 
claimed  that  all  of  our  time  was  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  that  Jealous  mistress,  the  law. 
Even  in  those  early  years  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  John  Henderson  was  cut  from  no 
ordinary  mold  and  that  In  fact  he  often 
seemed  to  march  to  a  distant  drum,  not  al- 
ways audible  to  his  comrades. 

One  small  example  was  John's  extraordi- 
nary empathy  with  the  animal  world — a  two- 
way  street  If  there  ever  was  one.  It  Is  pleas- 
ant today  to  remember  my  first  visit  with 
John  to  the  Buffalo  Zoo.  We  had  hardly  en- 
tered the  gate  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  animal  equivalent  of  "passing  the  word" 
was  taking  place — birds  were  screaming, 
elephants  trumpeting  and  bears  dancing,  all 
to  welcome  the  return  of  a  native  son  bear- 
ing gifts  of  popcorn  and  peanuts,  and  strid- 
ing down  the  paths  to  an  unbelievable  ca- 
caphony  of  animal  approval.  So  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  small  surprise  when  I  met  him  on 
Main  Street  a  few  days  later  bundled  up  In  a 
great  coat,  facing  a  Buffalo  wind;  hearing 
noises  emerging  from  the  middle  of  the  six 
foot  four  bundle,  I  Investigated  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  baby  racoon  riding  warmly 
and  happily  on  the  broad  Henderson  chest. 

Well,  law  school  days  ended  and  we  each 
went  our  separate  professional  ways  for  a 
time. 

The  war  years  Intervened  and  John  made 
a  predictable  though  unusual  ascent  from 
private  to  colonel;  I  started  nearer  the  top 
but  ended  without  comparable  recognition 
of  my  martial  capabilities.  Along  the  way, 
we  spent  an  unusual  evening  at  our  home  In 
Virginia.  We  were  both  In  boot  training  at 
the  time;  In  any  event  at  approximately  8:00 
A.M.  It  suddenly  seemed  essential  to  us  both 
that  we  should  have  a  foot  race  through  the 
forest  that  lined  the  Potomac  River.  The 
contest  ended  when  I  was  felled  by  a  blow  in 
the  eye  from  an  overhanging  branch;  It  was 
always  my  claim  (a  disputed  one)  that  I  was 
in  the  lead  at  the  time. 

Some  time  after  the  war  we  became  law 
partners  and  here  too  were  happy  days  to 
remember.  Our  firm  was  long  on  talent,  I 
like  to  think,  but  short  on  clients  and  capi- 
tal. One  result  was  that  the  first  partner  to 
arrive  in  the  morning  found  himself  in  a 
commanding  position  with  respect  to  the 
occasional  check  received  In  the  mall.  It  Is 
my  recollection  that  John's  fine  physical  con- 
dition and  habit  of  early  rising  "stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  those  impecunlovis  days. 

The  years  rushed  along  and  recognition 
came  to  John  inevitably;  a  new  career  began 
for  him  in  the  Courts,  first  as  United  States 
Attorney  and  finally  as  Senior  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court.  We  have  had  distin- 
guished Judges  in  this  district,  but  Judge 
Henderson  had  few  peers  In  that  proud  his- 
tory. He  was  first  of  all  a  lawyer's  judge, 
mindful  of  his  kinship  with  our  profession, 
sensitive  and  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems, generous  in  his  praise  and  mild  In  re- 
buke. Of  equal  Importance,  he  was  a  people's 
Judge,  a  wise,  tolerant  and  humane  man 
who  knew  and  sympathized  with  the  fragUe 
nature  of  the  human  condition. 
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I  return  flnaUy  to  what  was  completely 
unique  about  this  great  man — ^hls  gift  for 
friendship.  Here,  If  ever,  was  a  boon  com- 
panion, humorous  and  gentle,  brave  and  res- 
olute! I  shall  ever  be  grateful  that  I  en- 
joyed the  previous  privilege  of  that  com- 
panionship— in  the  law  school  and  law  office, 
in  the  courts  and  in  our  homes,  even  on  the 
trout  streams  that  he  loved  so  well.  He  was 
Indeed,  to  borrow  Lord  Cecils*  statement  of 
the  British  opinion  of  President  Truman: 

"A  good  man  to  have  on  a  tiger  hunt." 

Thus,  what  was  written  by  Robert  Wllllng- 
ton  of  Sir  Thomas  More  might  serve  as  a 
fitting  epitaph  for  our  beloved  friend: 

"He  is  a  man  of  angel's  wit  and  singular 
learning.  I  know  not  his  fellow.  For  where  Is 
the  man  of  that  gentleness,  lowliness  and 
affability?  And  as  time  requlreth,  a  man  of 
marvelous  mirth  and  pastimes;  and  some- 
times of  as  sad  a  gravity;  a  mtm  for  all 
seasons," 

Farewell.  John  Henderson — you  shall  be 
sorely  missed  and  warmly  remembered. 


A  WATERSHED  YEAR  FOR  U.S. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Mideast  conflict  told  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  advanced  state  of  Soviet  weapons 
technolog>-. 

The  Arab  belligerents  were  heavily 
armed  with  Russian-built  Mig-25  Foxbat 
aircraft,  large  numbers  of  sophisticated 
long-range  SAM-6  and  SAM-7  antiair- 
craft missiles,  self-propelled  radar-as- 
sisted 23-mm  cannon,  T-62  tanks,  and 
other  modem  weapons. 

Defending  Israeli  forces,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  armed  with  much  older 
American  weapons.  It  was  onlj'  because 
of  extraordinary  human  skill  that  the 
Israelis  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
Soviet  arms  assistance  to  EgjT>t. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  every  category  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  according  to  military  ex- 
perts. The  Russian  Air  Force  and  Navy 
passed  us  about  4  years  ago,  and  the 
Soviets  have  always  been  stronger  than 
us  on  the  ground. 

A  pervasive  antimilltary  bias  among 
too  many  in  the  Congress  has  helped  to 
prevent  the  Pentagon  from  obtaining 
necessary  rearmament  funds  since  the 
end  of  our  Vietnam  involvement.  This 
has  left  us  8,500  aircraft  short,  300  fewer 
ships  than  a  year  ago,  and  woefully  be- 
hind in  developing  new  weapons. 

In  addition,  defense  experts  have  re- 
peatedly warned  us  that  U.S.  surveil- 
lance, interceptor  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
missile  defenses  are  inadequate,  making 
us  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  from 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  is  aside  from  the  fact  that  free 
world  forces  depend  heavily  upon  mod- 
ern American  weaponry  for  their  own 
ability  to  survive  attack.  Without  Amer- 
ican strength  and  defense  know-how  be- 
hind them,  our  allies  are  dangerously 
susceptible  to  Soviet  mischiefmaking. 
raising  the  danger  that  we  might  be 
dragged  into  a  shooting  war  at  any  time 
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even  though  our  own  national  security 
might  not  be  directlj-  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  defense 
budget  calls  for  expenditures  of  more 
than  $90  billion— almost  a  third  of  total 
Federal  spending.  Much  of  that  spend- 
ing is  necessarj'  to  replace  wornout  and 
obsolete  weapons,  and  to  develop  and 
produce  new-generation  weapons,  such 
as  the  high-priority  supersonic  long- 
range  B-1  bomber. 

Modem  weapons  systems  require  a 
tremendous  length  of  time  to  develop. 
And  the  forces  we  have  8  or  10  years 
from  now  will  be  determined  by  decisions 
we  make  today.  It  is  because  we  did  not 
make  such  a  commitment  to  force  mod- 
ernization and  buildup  10  years  ago, 
when  Soviet  arms  buildup  was  moving 
forward  with  considerable  momentum, 
that  we  have  been  left  so  far  behind  and 
susceptible  to  Soviet  attack  today. 

Defense  has  accounted  for  a  steadily 
decreasing  portion  of  total  Federal 
spending  since  the  mid-1960's.  When  ad- 
justed for  Inflation,  defense  outlays  this 
year  add  up  to  the  lowest  level  since  1940. 

This  is  in  spite  of  former  Assistant 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  Gen.  Lewis 
Walt's  recent  warning  about  the  tre- 
mendous disparity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  missile 
strength : 

The  UJS.SJl.  is  decisively  surpassing  the 
U.S.  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  military 
strength.  Four  years  ago,  Russia  had  550 
ICBMs — today  they  have  over  1,600.  Includ- 
ing over  300  monstrous  SS-9s  with  25  million 
ton  TNT  equivalent  warhead  explosive  capa- 
bUity. 

Fo'ur  years  ago.  the  U.S.  had  1.054  ICBMs — 
today  we  have  1,054,  the  largest  having  less 
than  one-tenth  of  SS-9  power. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Soviet  mis- 
siles now  have  multiple  warheads,  other- 
wise know7i  as  MIRVs,  increasing  the 
number  of  individually  targetable  Soviet 
warheads  by  somewhere  between  five 
and  six  times.  And  defense  experts  warn 
that  in  a  fe-^-  years  the  Soviets  will  have 
7,000  to  8,000  nuclear  missile  warheads 
in  the  megaton  range,  as  against  about 
half  that  number  of  U.S.  warheads  in  the 
kiloton  range — that  is,  1/1, 000th  the  de- 
structive power  of  a  megaton. 

Despite  this  ominoiis  nuclear  imbal- 
ance, we  can  nonetheless  expect  defense 
critics  to  demand  even  further  cuts  in 
the  1975  budget.  But  as  the  Arizona  Re- 
public wisely  observed  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial, which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  Congress  will  do 
well  to  ignore  such  demands.  The  time 
is  short  for  corrective  action. 

The  article  follow: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  5,  1974] 
The  MnjTTABT  Bttixjet 

The  American  ta.xpayer  should  brace  for 
an  all-out  wave  of  anguished  rhetoric  from 
the  liberal  lobbyists  against  military  spend- 
ing. This  will  take  the  form  of  arm-waving 
In  Congress,  weeping  in  the  Washington 
press  and  ugly  distortions  by  career  Penta- 
gon antagonists. 

Their  target  is  President  Nixon's  $87.7  bU- 
llon  request  for  defense  spending  In  the  new 
$304.4  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1975.  The  re- 
quest is  up  $7.1  blUlon  over  the  current 
budget,  or  about  9  per  cent. 

It  is  at  this  point,  snd  this  point  only,  tb» 
antlmUltary  cUque  will  equate  the  Increaa* 
to   the   new    warmongering   by   the    United 
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states.  Don't  expect  the  Washington  media 
to  challenge  their  arguments. 

But  a  high  school  freshman  mathematics 
student  can  see  holes  in  the  arguments  by 
simply  looking  at  the  overall  tilt  In  govern- 
ment spending. 

Deq>lte  the  9  per  cent  defense  Increase, 
military  appropriations  have  dropped  an- 
other percentage  point  as  a  part  of  total 
spending — from  29  per  cent  In  the  current 
budget  to  28  per  cent  In  the  new  budget. 

While  this  Is  happening,  the  so-called 
"social"  spending  by  the  federal  government 
spurts  upward  with  dizzying  speed. 

The  "social"  agencies  are  gaining  a  per- 
centage point  as  a  portion  of  the  total 
budget — going  up  from  45  per  cent  of  the 
budget  to  46  per  cent — with  a  new  dollar 
record  of  $142.7  billion  compared  to  «135 
bUUon  this  year. 

Unemployment  pay,  for  example,  is  up  25 
per  cent  to  $7.1  billion.  Food  stamps  and 
other  assistance  are  up  22  per  cent  to  $14.5 
billion.  Social  Secxirlty  Is  up  16  per  cent  to 
$64  billion.  Medicare  is  up  13  per  cent  to 
$26.3  billion.  And  so  on. 

Not  only  Is  the  military  Increase  defensi- 
ble. It  is  utterly  necessary.  As  successive 
congresses  have  knuckled  to  pressure  groups 
to  whittle  military  spending  from  52  per 
cent  of  the  federal  budget  In  1960  to  a  new 
low  of  28  per  cent.  Russia  and  Red  China 
have  plowed  more  and  more  of  their  national 
resources  into  modem  naval  fleets,  air  forces 
and  missile  arsenals. 

In  all  statistics,  the  United  States  now 
ranks  second  In  the  world  In  military  arma- 
ments. Some  of  the  same  congressmen  who 
helped  disarm  the  United  States  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  prior  to  the  Korean  War 
were  the  first  to  shriek  with  alarm  when 
the  VS.  military  warehouses  were  discovered 
to  be  barren  of  any  fighting  equipment. 
Heaven  knows,  history  can  repeat  again. 

Not  only  has  the  all-volunteer  armed 
forces  concept  pushed  personnel  costs  to 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  Pentagon 
budget,  the  armed  forces  must  also  replace 
equipment  lost  In  Vietnam  and  rushed  to 
Israel  during  the  recent  Mideast  war. 

Detente  is  illusory.  It  works  so  long  as 
Russia  receives  favorable  trade  deals,  excels 
at  outfoxing  the  United  States  In  arms  limi- 
tation talks  and  gets  its  way  in  the  Mid- 
east. Yet,  the  Soviet  Union's  armament's  fac- 
tories still  hum  24  hours  a  day  producing 
new-generation  fighters  and  bombers,  bigger 
and  more  lethal  missiles  and  arms  for  satel- 
lite armies. 

For  its  own  secxirlty,  the  United  States 
cannot  afTord  to  be  any  worse  off  than  sec- 
ond best. 


rHE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.   1 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASa&CBTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  February  13,  1974,  Lssue  of 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  Gulf 
Oil  Co.'s  profits  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1973  were  up  an  unbelievable 
153  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
for  1972.  This  is  merely  one  of  the  most 
recent  indications  that  a  competitive 
market  does  not  obt£iln  In  the  petroleum 
Industry.  Gulf  surely  would  have  encoim- 
tered  some  competitive  checks  before  re- 
alizing this  unprecedented  increase,  11 
the  other  major  oil  firms  had  been  en- 
gaging In  any  kind  of  genuine  price  com- 
petition. 
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The  prospects  for  future  competition 
appear  even  bleaker.  A  study  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Progress  re- 
vealed a  total  of  3,222  Joint  ventures  in- 
volving the  major  international  oil  com- 
panies; many  of  these  ventures  involve 
future  production  in  areas  like  Alsiska 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  A  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  antitrust  com- 
plaint filed  last  summer  reported  that 
the  largest  20  oil  corporations  control 
70.21  percent  of  the  Nation's  domestic 
crude  oil  production,  and  93.55  percent 
of  the  coimtry's  proven  domestic  re- 
serves— confirmed  future  sources  of 
petroleum.  So  the  major  companies  al- 
ready dominate  the  lion's  share  of  oil, 
but  they  stand  to  increase  their  position 
of  dominance  even  more. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  which  portends 
increasing  problems  for  our  efforts  to 
control  the  prices  the  major  companies 
charge  while  still  inducing  them  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  oil,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
would  operate  within  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry with  an  aim  of  increasing  com- 
petition, not  extending  a  Government 
monopoly  in  place  of  the  present  private 
oligopoly. 

I  believe  the  need  for  the  Government 
to  enter  into  the  production  sector  of 
the  petroleum  industry  is  imperative. 
The  Corporation  is  intended  to  operate 
primarily  on  public  lands,  which  contain 
enormous  supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur\'ey 
estimates  that  the  oil  Industry  could  re- 
cover 160-190  billion  additional  barrels 
of  oil  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
alone.  This  is  approximately  twice  as 
much  petroleum  as  the  oil  industry  has 
produced  domestically  .in  its  entire  his- 
tory of  operation.  In  my  own  mind,  there 
are  considerable  environmental  and 
economic  problems  to  be  considered  be- 
fore any  decision  to  commence  OCS  de- 
velopment along  the  .'Itlantic  coast  can 
responsibly  be  reached.  But  if  develop- 
ment does  go  forward  there  and  on  other 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  shelf,  it  should 
not  be  monopolized  biy  the  oil  "majors." 
Independent  producers  and  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  must  take  part  in 
such  economic  activity  as  well. 

The  cause  of  competition  within  the 
oil  industry  will  also  be  served  t>j-  the 
requirement  that  the  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration give  preference  to  independent 
refineries  when  it  sells  its  crude  oil.  Pres- 
ently the  20  largest  oil  companies  con- 
trol 86.15  percent  of  the  country's  re- 
fining capacity.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the 
"integrated"  nature  of  the  oil  Industry, 
we  must  increase  the  strength  of  inde- 
pendent bu.slnessmen  in  its  refining  sec- 
tor. Yet  independent  entrepreneurs  will 
not  be  willing  to  sink  the  huge  amounts 
of  capital  required  into  refinerj-  construc- 
tion until  they  are  assured  that  the  ma- 
jor companies,  which  dominate  crude  oil 
production,  do  not  have  the  power  to 
deny  them  petroleum.  This  past  year, 
the  major  companies  have  in  fact  used 
the  shortage  of  crude  oU  to  reduce  de- 
liveries to  independent  refineries  and 
favor  their  own  operations. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  would  be  an  assured  source 
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of  crude  oil  supply.  And  since  Independ- 
ent refineries  In  turn  sell  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  refined  products  to  In- 
dependent marketers,  the  Corporation 
would  be  the  originator  of  ripple  effects 
which  would  serve  to  increase  competi- 
tive activity  In  all  sectors  of  the  industry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  February  13  article  in  the 
Times  describing  the  increased  profits 
accrued  by  Gulf  in  the  latest  quarter  of 

Gulp  On.  PaOFrr  Ro3E   153  Percent  in 

PouRTH  Quarter 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

The  Gulf  OU  Corporation  yesterday  an- 
nounced operating  results  for  1973.  The  re- 
port  indicated  a  153  per  cent  gain  in  fourth- 
quarter  earnings.  Net  Income  for  the  full 
year  climbed  to  $800-mllllon,  ending  a  four- 
year  slide  In  profitability. 

Gulf,  the  nation's  fourth  largest  oil  com- 
pany, did  not  announce  earnings  for  the  last 
three  months.  However,  subtraction  of  the 
first  ninth  months'  earnings  from  the  full- 
year  figure  showed  a  fourth-quarter  profit  of 
$230-mlllion,  compared  with  $91-mllllon  in 
the  1972  quarter. 

Earnmgs  in  aU  1973  totaled  $800-mlllion, 
or  $4.06  a  share,  up  79  per  cent  from  1972'3 
$447-mUllon,  or  $2.16  a  share,  before  an  ex- 
traordinary writeoff  of  $250-mUllon  that 
year. 

Gulf's  revenues  last  year  climbed  29  per 
cent.  Like  most  other  major  oil  companies, 
Gulf  said  the  bulk  of  Ita  earnings  growth 
came  from  overseas  operations  rather  than 
domestic. 

In  a  year  marked  by  high  profits  in  the 
oil  Industry,  Gulf's  results  outshone  most 
other  Isurge  companies  In  terms  of  a  per- 
centage Increase  over  1972. 

The  Pittsburgh-based  company's  record 
1973  performance  ended  a  decline  since  the 
previous  high  In  1968 — a  slide  relieved  only 
by  a  slight  Increase  in  1971. 

Gulf  said  its  earnings  last  year  "repre- 
sent a  profit  of  8  cents  per  dollar"  on  reve- 
nues, compared  with  6.8  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Approximately  $480-mllllon  was  earned  in 
Gulf's  petroleiun  operations  in  the  United 
States,  a  14  per  cent  Increase  over  1972.  For- 
eign petroleum  operations  showed  earnings 
of  $560-mllllon  compared  with  the  year- 
earlier   $150-milllon,   the   company  said. 

Gulf  said  the  rest  of  its  operations  showed 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $124-milllon,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  continued  high  cost  of  estab- 
lishlng  the  company's  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration facilities. 

The  company's  1973  earnings  represent  a 
return  of  11.7  per  cent  on  employed  capital, 
from  6.8  per  cent  in  1972,  according  to  Bob 
R.   Dorsey.   chairman   of  Gulf. 

Mr.  Dorsey  said  that  "in  normal  times"  the 
company's  Improved  showing  would  be 
haUed  as  a  reflection  of  an  Improved  econ- 
omy and  Indication  that  Gulfs  programs  to 
Increase  efficiency  were  worVing. 

Instead,  he  said,  the  accomplishments 
were  a  reminder  that  there  remains  "the 
challenge  to  provide  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies" as  well  as  "the  challenge  to  provide 
Insight  and  understanding  to  our  fellow 
countrymen  on  the  facts  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Dorsey  said  c'.omer.tlc  oil  operations 
v.-ere  more  profitable  becau.se  of  higher  prices 
for  Gulf  crude  and  a  12.3  per  cent  Increase 
in  the  volume  of  refined  products  sold. 

Even  though  the  production  of  crude  de- 
clined by  37,000  barrels  a  day.  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  refinery  runs  that  reached  96 
per  cent,  made  possible  by  "significant  In- 
creases   In    crude    oil    Imports,"    he    said. 

As  to  foreign  operations.  Gulf  said  rising 
overseas  profits  were  made  possible  by  higher 
product  prices  In  the  fourth  quarter,  an 
unanticipated  6  per  ceqt  Increase  In  Euro- 
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pean  sales  and  mcreased  capacity  of  the 
company  tanker  fieet  that  reduced  depend- 
ence on  the  charter  market. 

Gulf,  which  Is  less  dependent  on  Persian 
Gulf  production  (prlmarUy  In  its  Kuwait 
holdings)  than  most  other  multinational 
companies,  said  ita  production  of  foreign 
crude  dropped   only   1.4   per   cent. 

Increased  volume  from  Ecuador,  Vene- 
zuela, Canada,  Nigeria,  and  Cabinda  (In 
Africa)  made  up  for  most  of  Gulf's  shortfall 
of  foreign  crude  from  the  Middle  East. 

Gulf's  domestic  chemical  operations 
showed  a  profit  increase  of  $13-mUllon,  the 
company  reported,  largely  because  of  im- 
proved results  Ir.  the  plastics  division  and 
an  tacrease  of  $39-mllllon  in  foreign  ac- 
tivities— made  possible  because  of  the  de- 
cline of  start-up  costs. 


GAS  SHORTAGE  CRITICAL  IN 
SOUTH  FLORIDA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gas 
shortage  In  south  Florida  was  horren- 
dous 2  weeks  ago,  and  all  indications  are 
that  the  situation  is  not  getting  any  bet- 
ter. Dade  County's  estimated  gasoline 
shortfall  Is  38  percent,  taking  Into  ac- 
count both  growth  factors  since  the  1972 
base  allocation  year,  and  already  imple- 
mented conservation  measures.  At  this 
rate,  by  March  Dade  County  should  have 
a  shortfall  of  41.3  percent.  The  people  in 
south  Florida  have  tightened  their  belts 
as  much  as  they  can — much  more  of  this 
diet  may  result  in  starvation. 

Ninety  three  percent  of  Florida's  en- 
ergy comes  from  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  and  over  50  percent  of  the  energy 
end-use  in  Florida  is  for  transportation, 
compared  to  15  percent  nationwide.  Fur- 
thermore, Dade  County  has  seen  a  17.1- 
percent  increase  in  motor  vehicle  regis- 
trations since  1972. 

A  year  ago  this  month.  .Florida  used 
344  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  This 
month,  February  1974,  the  State  is  using 
only  280  million  gallons.  With  Florida's 
estimated  established  need  for  gasoline 
at  382.5  million  gallons.  Florida's  short- 
fall is  27  percent. 

At  this  point,  refineries  are  moving  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  their  crude 
stocks  going  to  gasoline  from  42  to  45 
percent.  This  is  a  normal  increase  for 
this  time  of  year,  in  preparation  for  the 
greater  amounts  of  travel  done  in  the 
summer  months,  and  probably  won't  pro- 
vide much  relief. 

There  are  two  problems  In  particular 
in  south  Florida.  First,  the  mandatory 
allocation  formula  fails  to  consider  pop- 
ulation growth.  According  to  the  1970 
census,  the  13th  District  has  seen  a  35.1- 
percent  Increase  in  population  since  1960. 
Census  Bureau  estimates  for  1971  and 
1972  indicate  that  Dade  and  Broward 
counties  have  gained  more  new  residents 
than  any  other  counties  in  Florida.  Be- 
tween 1971  and  1973,  Dade  County's  pop- 
ulation has  increased  by  6.9  percent. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  gasoline 
within  the  State  must  be  more  equitable. 
Portions  of  Florida  are  having  little  diflB- 
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culty  getting  enough  gasoline,  while 
south  Florida  is  being  seriously  short- 
changed. General  Hutchinson,  who  is  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  Florida,  has 
indicated  that  the  additional  5.86  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  now  being  pumped 
into  Florida  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  each  county's  present  allocation, 
with  priority  given  to  hard-pressed  busi- 
nesses. Although  I  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  allocating  gasoline  on  a  spot- 
by-spot  basis,  this  route  may  well  be  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  severe  shortages 
in  certain  areas  of  the  State. 

I  have  sent  telegrams  to  Governor  As- 
kew and  William  Simon.  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  on  the  seri- 
ous situation,  and  urging  greater  alloca- 
tions of  gasoline.  Last  weekend,  I  met  in 
Atlanta  for  3  hours  with  Kenneth  Dupuy. 
Administrator  of  the  FEO  regional  office, 
to  discuss  the  severe  hardships  in  south 
Florida.  At  present.  I  am  organizing  a 
community  effort,  that  will  include  or- 
ganized labor,  business  leaders,  consumer 
groups,  civic  organizations,  and  the  coun- 
ty energy  office,  to  provide  assistance  to 
gas  station  operators  in  completing  and 
expediting  the  paperwork  on  form  17  that 
Is  necessary  for  them  to  get  greater  gaso- 
line allotments.  The  various  groups  plan 
to  meet  together  on  Thursday.  February 
28,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  county  energy 
office,  and  I  will  report  any  further  in- 
formation or  developments  that  result 
from  this  meeting. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  McCLOSPCEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  high  school  student  in  my  district, 
Steven  B.  Russo  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
recently  won  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  speech  contest 
for  the  State  of  California. 

I  am  inserting  his  speech  in  the  Con- 
GRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  at  tlus  point.  believ- 
ing it  to  be  worthy  of  careful  attention  by 
our  colleagues  and  the  public : 

My  Responsibilitt  as  a  CmzxN 

On  the  morning  of  July  24.  1973,  I  was 
sitting  In  my  living  room  watching  on  tele- 
vision what  had  become  the  most  news- 
making  event  of  the  year — the  Senate  Water- 
gate Hearings.  Before  me  sat  the  Ervln  com- 
mittee with  Its  distinguished  group  of  in- 
quirers and  the  witness  of  the  day  Gordon 
Strachan,  the  young  former  aide  to  H.  R. 
Haldeman. 

As  the  committee  was  just  about  to  break 
for  I'onch  the  stately  Senator  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico  then  asked  of  the  witness  this  vitally 
Important  qiiestlon:  "Mr.  Strachan",  he 
asked  "What  advice  would  you  give  to  other 
young  people  like  yourself  who  wish  to  come 
to  Washington  to  work  for  the  government? 

Strachan,  showing  great  emotional  strain 
answered  in  sincere,  almost  sobbing  tones: 
"Stay  away!" 

And  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
post-Watergate  rationale  many  people  are 
doing  Just  that — staying  away.  Not  Just 
young  people  either,  but  people  of  all  ages 
and  aU  walks  of  life  are  beginning  to  Ignore 
the  very  political  system  which  has  made  our 
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country  great.  Having  witnessed  men  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  come  under 
suspicion,  many  Americans  are  experiencing 
a  growing  disenchantment  with  politics, 
patriotism,  and  citizenship.  Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  vote  beca\ise  they 
believe  this  nation  is  so  corrupt  that  their 
actions  no  longer  count. 

But  as  Adiai  Stevenson  once  said :  "as  citi- 
zens cf  this  democracy  you  are  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  the  lawgivers  and  the  lawabldlng, 
the  beginning  and  the  end."  No.  Ignoring 
one's  role  as  a  citizen  Is  not  the  answer. 
Apathy  is  what  creates  the  problems.  There 
win  always  be  corrupt  Individuals  who  wUl 
seek  to  misuse  the  reigns  of  jxiwer,  the 
danger  lies  where  there  aren't  enough  people 
around  who  are  Involved  enough  to  stop 
them. 

That  is  why  my  re spo risibility  to  citizen- 
ship is  to  get  involved.  To  set  Involved  as  a.i 
active  participant  in  the  way  of  life  we  call 
democracy. 

I  Intend  to  do  this  first  through  iiivolve- 
ment  in  my  government,  for  that  is  the 
means  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  ful- 
filled. But  getting  Involved  In  government 
means  more  than  Just  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates of  my  choice.  It  also  means  being  In- 
formed about  the  issues  of  the  day  and  ex- 
pressing my  \iews  on  these  Issues  to  those 
officials  I  do  not  vote  for.  Further,  involve- 
ment means  such  things  as  sitting  on  Jury 
duty,  paying  my  share  of  the  ta.\  burder..  and 
serving  in  the  military  wher.  ca'led  upoi  to 
do  so.  In  these  ways  I  can  try  to  see  to  It 
that  my  government  remai:';s  a  government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  Instead  of  Just  a 
government  over  the  people. 

But  there  Is  much  more  to  responsible  cltl- 
zer.shlp  than  Just  getting  Involved  In  the 
government.  I  also  have  a  responslbUity  to 
get  involved  In  my  community  as  well.  For 
the  community  is  the  foundation  of  society. 
As  such  I  have  a  stake  in  presei-vlng  its  nat- 
ural en\'lronment.  Further,  I  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  people  of  my  community  to  live 
better  lives  by  supporting  worthy  charitable 
organizations.  My  cooperating  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  is  also  a  crucial  part  of 
participation  in  the  community.  But  more 
Importantly  I  must  promotP  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  various  community 
members  as  peaceful  and  harmonious  com- 
munities are  critical  to  the  task  of  a  great 
nation. 

Ultimately,  however.  I  have  a  reKnonsibllitv 
to  get  Involved  in  the  betterment  of  my?elf 
for  a  nation  can  only  be  as  great  as  the 
people  who  Inhabit  it.  This  is  why  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  I  must  also  be  a  hard- 
working, lawablding  citizen  as  well.  I  must 
strive  to  got  a  good  education  and  school  mv- 
self  in  wti=^om. 

Finally,  I  must  better  establish  my  moral 
principles  to  live  by  them  more  thoroughly. 
For  the  crisis  in  America  today  find  their 
roots  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  failure 
of  key  Individuals  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  and  to  live  by  that  distmction. 

By  doing  these  things  I  Intend  to  fulfill  my 
responsibility  to  citizenship  through  Involve- 
ment in  my  government,  in  my  community, 
and  in  the  betterment  of  myself. 

But  Just  I  alone  keeping  my  responslbUity 
to  citizenship  means  next  to  nothing  unless 
all  of  you  are  willing  to  keep  your  respon- 
sibilities to  citizenship  as  well.  For  we  are 
living  m  a  convulsive  and  crucial  age.  More 
than  ever  before  the  future  of  nations  is  be- 
ing determined  by  the  wUl  of  their  people's 
to  meet  the  challenges  they  face,  and  over- 
come them. 

This  makes  it  Imperative  that  we  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  be  ac- 
tively united  as  never  before  to  accomplish 
our  ptirpose  of  preserving  liberty  for  all.  If 
we  fall  to  do  this,  undoubtedly  freedom  and 
we  as  her  caretakers  are  doomed.  But,  if  we 
stand  together  strong  as  a  great  people  must. 
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freedom  cannot  help  but  reign  for  genera- 
tions. 

So  Instead  of  staying  away  from  the  affairs 
of  the  state  as  Oordon  Strachan  suggests,  let 
us  get  Involved  as  responsible  citizens  that 
future  generations  may  continue  to  know  as 
we  have,  what  it  is  like  to  be  free. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FUEL  OIL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
8,  I  held  an  informal  hearing  in  New 
York  on  the  problems  that  have  devel- 
<:^>ed  in  the  fuel  oil  industry.  This  state- 
ment is  the  second  in  a  series  I  am  mak- 
ing in  the  Record  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  testimony  received  at 
the  hearing.  Mr.  William  F.  Kenny,  Jr., 
of  the  Meenan  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  presented 
the  views  of  the  Independent  Fuel  Ter- 
minal Operators  Association,  of  which  he 
is  a  vice  president.  His  statement,  which 
Includes  recommendations  for  correcting 
the  two- tier  price  system,  follows: 
Mkenan  On.  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Lestzr  L.  Wolit, 
Raytrum  House  Office  Building, 
Wajtiinffton,  B.C. 

Deab  Conqressman  Wolff:  I  am  grateful 
for  the  Invitation  to  testify  at  your  hearing 
to  be  held  on  February  8th  at  10:00  AM.  at 
28  Federal  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Our  Company  operates  In  the  counties  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  In  New  York,  In  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  We 
serve  over  70,000  homeowners  and  also  sell 
at  wholesale  to  other  fuel  oil  dealers. 

The  opinions  of  our  Company  In  relation 
to  two-tier  prlcmg  and  the  petroleum  price 
regrulatlons  as  put  forth  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  are  expressed  In  the  attached 
comments  of  the  Independent  Terminal 
Operators  Association  of  which  I  am  a  Vice 
President. 

Sincerely. 

William  P.  BLknny,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Statement  of  Independent  Pdel  Terminal 
Operators  Association 

The  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  Is  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
continuing  delay  In  meeting  the  two-tier 
pricing  problem.  E&ch  week  that  passes  costs 
the  consumers  of  the  Northeast  millions  of 
dollars  In  added  fuel  costs  and  weakens  the 
competitive  position  of  hundreds  of  Inde- 
pendent retaU  fuel  oil  dealers.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  known  of  this  problem  for 
more  than  a  month;  our  Association  pre- 
sented a  solution  nearly  4  weeks  ago.  Our 
proposal  Involves  a  simple,  one-time  adjust- 
ment In  the  Inventories  of  the  few  terminal 
operators  who  have  high  jirlced  foreign  oil 
In  those  inventories.  No  windfall  Is  Involved; 
the  resulting  lower  costs  will  Immediately  be 
passed  on  to  the  dealers  and  consumers  In 
the  form  of  lower  prices. 

Instead  of  acting  on  our  plan  quickly  and 
solving  the  problem,  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice has  come  up  with  a  proposal  that  will  go 
Into  effect  much  too  late.  wUl  simply  not  do 
the  Job,  will  disrupt  the  national  fuel  oil  dis- 
tribution system,  and  will  impose  upon  the 
oU  Industry  a  massive  new  set  of  controls, 
regulations  and  reports. 

The  current  Mandatory  Allocation  Program 
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la  working  well;  there  Is  no  need  to  disrupt 
and  destroy  It,  which  Is  what  the  new  rules 
would  do.  I 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal 

Operators  Association, 
Washington.  DC,  January  31,  1974. 
Subject:  Comments  on  petroleum  allocation 

and  iwlce  regulations. 
ExEcnnvK  Secretariat, 
Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  comments  with  reference 
to  the  "Petroleum  Allocation  and  Price  Regu- 
lations," Federal  Energy  Office,  Federal  Regis- 
ter. January  15,  1974,  (Fit.  Doc.  74-1425) . 

The  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  Is  composed  of  18  companies  who 
operate  deepwater  oil  terminals  along  the 
East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  None  Is 
affiliated  with  a  major  oil  company.  Members 
market  No.  2  fuel  (home  heating)  oil.  No.  6 
(residual)  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  at  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  level.  Members  of  our  Associa- 
tion market  at  wholesale  25%  of  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  consumed  In  District  I  (the  East 
Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida)  and  40 7o  of  the 
No.  2  fuel  oil  consumed  in  New  ESigland. 
Members  also  market  more  than  70%  of  the 
No.  6  fuel  oil  consumed,  exclusive  of  utilities, 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  and  more 
than  65%  of  the  No.  6  fuel  oil  consumed 
In  New  England. 

This  submission  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  first  containing  oui  general  comments 
and  the  second  dealing  with  specific  pro- 
posals for  amendment. 

A.     GENERAL     COMMENTS 

The  regulations  Issued  and  Implemented 
on  January-  15  are  a  distinct  Improvement 
over  the  proposed  rules  published  for  com- 
ment on  November  27  and  December  13.  The 
organization  Is  much  improved,  the  language 
Is  more  understandable,  and  many  of  the 
changes  reflect  comments  filed  by  our  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Simon  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  producing  a  first-rate 
job,  dealing  with  a  complicated  problem,  un- 
der the  pressures  of  a  short  deadline. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  emphasis  en  com- 
pany-to-company cooperation  in  seeking  so- 
lution to  problems  and  hope  that  all  sup- 
pliers and  purchasers  wil!  adopt  a  construc- 
tive attitude  toward  the  new  allocation  pro- 
gram. In  brief,  we  believe  it  can  work.  If  the 
Federal  Government  and  industry-  are  deter- 
mined to  make  It  work. 

However,  there  are  five  general  aspects  of 
the  new  regulations  which  need  review 
and  correction. 

1.  Price  and  discrimination  provisions 
The  price  and  discrimination  provisions  of 
the  original  middle  distillate  program  have 
been  deleted.*  These  provisions  are  essential 
In  preventing  serious  abuses  and  discrimina- 
tory actions  by  refiner-suppliers  against  In- 
dependent wholesalers  and  retailers.  Despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price 
BegulaUons  deal  effectlTely  with  this  prob- 
lem. Examples  of  such  discrimination  have 
been  referred  to  the  General  Counsel's  office, 
and  we  are  awaiting  a  ruling  as  to  whether  a 
refiner-supplier  Is  permitted  to  charge  a 
terminal  operator  (I.e.  c*rgo  buyer)  a  higher 
price  than  is  charged  the  wholesale  purchas- 
ers (l.e.  rack  buyers)  of  that  same  refiner- 
supplier. 

2.  Base  period  obligation 
Serious  confusion  still  surrounds  the  sup- 
pliers' obligations  under  the  allocation  pro- 
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•Section  8  and  14,  "Mandatory  Allocation 
Program  for  Middle  Distillate  Fuel,"  effective 
November  1,  1973  (EPO  Reg.  1,  32A  CFR,  Ch 
2III,  38  PR  28660.  as  amended. 


gram,  particularly  relating  to  middle  dlstU- 
lato  fuels.  This  requlrea  prompt  attention 
and  clarification,  and.  If  neceeeary.  enforce- 
ment measures  directed  at  refiner-suppliers 
who  are  not  In  compliance. 

The  base  period  obligation  for  middle  dis- 
tillate fuels  Is  100%  of  tttf  actual  base  period 
deliveries  to  a  wholesale  purchaser — that  Is 
the  quantity  actually  delivered  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1972.  Reduction  be- 
low 100%  Is  only  permitted  when  the  re- 
finers' supplies  are  leas  tiian  those  available 
during  the  base  period. 

Some  refiners  have  confused  the  standard 
of  the  100%  of  base  period  {1972  consump- 
tion which  governs  the  supplier-wholesale 
purchaser  relationship  with  the  85  %  of  cur- 
rent (1974)  consumption  which  governs 
wholesale  purchaser-end  user  (home-owner) 
relationship.  As  a  result,  some  refiners  have 
established  the  middle  distillate  allocation 
fraction  or  percentage  at  85%.  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  this  Is  the  allocation 
level  required  by  the  allocation  rules. 

This  misinterpretation  must  be  corrected 
Immediately;  refiner-suppliers  must  be  re- 
quired to  establish  allocation  percentages  of 
100%,  tinless  their  supply  situation  warrants 
a  reduction. 

3.  Reporting  requirements 

The  reporting  requirements  of  the  Jan- 
uary IS  regulations  are  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  those  proposed  in  December. 
However,  as  Indicated  la  our  more  specific 
comments,  below,  care  must  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  wholesalers  and  retaU  dealers 
are  not  required  to  maintain  voluminous — 
and  essentially  useless — records.  This  is  more 
a  matter  of  Interpretation  of  the  existing 
rules  rather  than  specific  amendment  of 
those  rules. 

4.  State  set-aside  procedure 

Here  again,  the  January  15  rules  are  a  dis- 
tinct Improvement  over  earlier  proposals,  but 
Interpretation  and  clarification  Is  required  to 
avoid  needless  and  costly  disruption  of  cus- 
tomary supply  patterns.  We  are  partlculsu'ly 
concerned  that  oil  In  transit  through  a  state 
(I.e.  delivered  to  a  terminal  operator  by  a 
refiner  for  storage  In  one  state  but  for  resale 
In  another  state)  not  become  part  of  the 
set-aside  available  to  that  state. 
5.  Reduction  of  electric  and  natural  gas 
consuTnption 

A  major  falling  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  sustained,  effective 
program  to  insure  reduced  consumuptlon  of 
electricity  and  natural  gas,  particularly  for 
home  heating.  The  major  burden  of  con- 
servation has  been  borne — and  borne  most 
commendably — by  the  homeovmer  who  has 
oil  heat.  The  homeowner  who  burns  oil  Is 
being  discriminated  against;  he  Is  being  asked 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  cut-back  In 
energy  consumption.  No  similar  sacrifices 
have  been  asked  or  expected  of  homeowners 
who  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  despite  the 
direct  impact  of  gas  and  electric  cousumfrtlon 
on  oil  supplies.  As  a  result  of  the  faUtire  of 
the  FEO  to  seek  full  cooperation  from  con- 
sumers of  other  fuels,  the  conservation  pe.r- 
formance  by  home  heating  oil  consumers  has 
been  In  excess  of  any  other. 

Further,  natural  gas  utilities  are  per- 
mitted to  make  massive  cut-backs  In  inter- 
ruptlble  service  to  Industry  facilities  In  order 
that  those  utilities  may  take  on  new  resi- 
dential business.  This  discriminates  against 
the  marketers  of  fuel  oil,  and  even  worse, 
causes  unnecessary  shut-downs  In  many 
industrial  operations. 

B.   SPECIFIC   COMMENTS 

1.  General  j^rovisions  (subpart  A) 

a.    i  211.13    Adjustments    to   the    allocation 

program 

The    adjustment   procedures    specified    In 

paragraph  211.13  provide  necessary  flexlblUty 

and  delegate  a  number  of  essential  allocation 
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decisions  to  the  supplier.  We  endorse  this 
concept  but  have  some  concern  that  the  pro- 
cedures may  be  used  by  some  refiner-sup- 
pliers to  Increase  their  share  of  the  market 
by  discrimination  against  Independent 
wholesale  purchasers.  While  suppliers  are 
prohibited  from  such  discrimination  ({  211.13 
(g) ) ,  PEO  must  be  alert  to  this  difficult 
problem  and  must  vigorously  enforce  anti- 
discrimination rules.  In  fact,  the  President 
is  required  to  report  monthly  to  the  Con- 
gress on  any  changes  with  respect  to  ag- 
gregate market  shares  In  accordance  with 
Section  4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

b.  S  211.51  General  Definitions 

Wholesale  Purchaser .  The  annual  gallon- 
age  cutoff  level  (e.g.,  50,000  gallons  per  year 
for  multi-family  residences)  used  to  define 
a  whole  purchaser  Is  much  too  low.  The 
lower  the  cutoff  points,  the  greater  the  paper- 
work, and  dealers  and  distributors  are  al- 
ready overburdened  by  paperwork.  Federal 
designation  of  an  apartment  building  oi>era- 
tor  as  a  wholesale  purchaser  does  not  im- 
prove his  service  or  his  rates;  It  does  Increase 
the  paper  burden  on  the  supplier. 

We  strongly  recommend:  that  the  whole- 
sale purchaser  gallonage  cutoff  be  Increased 
for  all  categories  of  end-users  who  are  whole- 
sale purchasers  to  300,000  gallons  per  year, 
c.  Guide  to  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Regu- 
lations  for   Petroleum   Products   Supplies 

(Suppliers  Guide). 

This  Is  an  excellent  document;  It  sets  forth 
In  a  simplified  form  the  procedures  to  be 
used  by  suppliers.  However,  two  changes  to 
the  Suppliers  Guide  are  necessary: 

The  prohibition  against  the  supply  of 
wholesale  purchasers  not  served  In  the  base 
period  (second  sentence,  paragraph  IIA)  Is 
qtilte  Inconsistent  with  the  allocation  regula- 
tions. The  regulations,  for  example,  direct 
that  suppliers  shall  accept  new  customers, 
but  the  Suppliers  Guide  prohibits  supply  of 
new  customers.  We  must  assume  that  the 
regulations  are  correct  and  urge  that  the 
Suppliers  Guide  be  made  to  conform  vrtth 
the  regulations. 

The  detailed  workload  Imposed  in  the 
Suppliers  Guide  In  connection  with  the 
"Suppliers  Monthly  Allocation  Worksheet" 
(Form  22)  is  Intolerable.  Suppliers  simply 
cannot  afford  the  time,  or  the  money  re- 
quired for  such  unnecessary  paperwork — 
unnecessary  because  every  supplier  already 
has  an  acceptable  system  for  recording  de- 
liveries to  his  customers.  The  Instructions 
must  be  modified  to  permit  the  use  of  nor- 
mal records  for  each  customer  and  the  ag- 
gregation of  customer  requirements  by  end- 
use  category. 

2.  Middle  Distillate  (Subpart  G) 
Prior  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Petro- 
leum Allocation  and  Price  Regulations,  on 
January  15,  1974,  there  was  In  effect  as  of 
November  1.  1974,  a  mandatory  middle  dis- 
tillate program  which  showed  good  promise 
of  success;  It  was  simple,  clearcut,  and  easy 
to  work  with.  The  current  regulations  have 
Introduced  some  unnecessary  complexities 
that  make  the  program  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age fuel  oil  distributor  and  dealer;  In  addi- 
tion, parts  of  the  regulation  are  subject  to 
misinterpretation  which  can  be  advanta- 
geous to  refiner-suppliers.  Comments  on 
these  complexities  and  other  related  matters 
follow: 

a.  5  211.123  Allocation  Levels 
WhUe  we  do  not  take  issue,  at  this  time, 
with  the  priorities  established,  we  are  quite 
concerned  by  the  complexity  of  computing 
recording,  and  reporting  by  end-user  the 
authorized  allocation  levels  for  all  of  the 
varioT.s  categories  of  users.  Although  there 
remains  some  doubt  as  to  where  certain  end- 
users  fit  into  the  scheme,  it  Is  clear  that 
every  end-user  Is  to  be  allocated  by  some 
special  rule.  The  Suppliers  Guide  published 
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by  FEO  Infers  that  each  Individual  account 
be  recorded  on  some  special  new  form  for 
poeslble  Federal  audit.  The  typical  dealer 
who  follows  such  an  Inferred  reporting 
scheme  will  find  It  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
his  deliveries. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  the  operational 
procedures  be  simplified  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  It  must  be  made  quite  clear 
that  records  kept  by  Individual  dealers  In 
this  regard  be  only  those  normal  records  re- 
quired for  proper  business  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses. 

Ideally,  as  we  suggested  in  our  earlier 
comments  priority  categories  should  be 
treated  as  guidelines  for  suppliers  rather 
than  as  a  detailed  reporting  device. 

b.  S  211.124  supplier/purchaser  relationships 
The  requirement  that  suppliers  supply  all 
of  their  purchasers  of  record  In  the  base 
period  expresses  the  fundamental  goal  of 
the  program  but  Is  an  Incomplete  statement 
of  the  suppliers  responsibilities.  For  example, 
subparagraph  211.124(a)  does  not  cover  cus- 
tomers assigned  by  FEO  under  the  Novem- 
ber 1  program;  It  does  not  cover  new  cus- 
tomers, nor  does  It  specify  the  level  at  which 
customers  shall  be  supplied. 

Subparagraph  211.124(b)  specifies  that 
supplier-purchaser  relationships  are  set  forth 
In  paragraph  211.24.  The  statement  Ignores 
paragraphs  211.13,  211.25,  and  possibly  others. 
Paragraph  211.124  does  not  require,  as  does 
paragraph  211.11(b).  that; 

"Suppliers  shall  aUocate  their  total 
allocable  supply  among  their  wholesale  pur- 
chasers m  proportion  to  their  wholesale  pur- 
chaser's base  period  volumes,  or  adjusted  base 
period  volumes,  where  applicable."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  omission  has  led  to  confusion  and 
misinterpretation  stemming  In  part  from 
space  heating  reductions  which  are  perceived 
by  some  as  requiring  an  allocation  level  of 
only  85%.  The  net  result  Is  that,  as  we  have 
Indicated  above,  some  major  suppliers  have 
arbitrarily  and  erroneously  (but  probably  In 
good  faith)  cut  allocations  back  to  85%  when 
In  fact  larger  supply  levels  of  distillate  are 
now  available. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  middle  dlstUlate 
regulations  be  revised  to  conform  with 
§  211.11(b)  so  that  total  allocable  supply  will 
be  made  available. 

c.  §  211.125  method  of  allocation 
The  recording  and  reporting  difficulties  of 
the  regulated  delivery  method  have  been  dis- 
cussed above  in  comments  on  §  211.123. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  need  to 
specify  such  a  detailed  delivery  system  when 
simpler  solutions  which  could  better  accom- 
plish program  objectives. 

FEO  goals  would  be  better  served  by  Intro- 
ducing additional  fiexlblllty  Into  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  delayed  deliveries  (rather 
than  reduced  gallonage)  will  achieve  a 
specified  heating  reduction  with  greater  sim- 
plicity. Many  dealers  are  already  equipped  to 
achieve  the  Federal  goals  by  Increasing  the 
time  span  between  deliveries. 

F*urther,  the  regulations  must  be  amended 
to  free  wholesale  purchasers  from  liability 
from  any  damage  to  homes  or  equipment  re- 
sulting from  compliance  with  the  program 
(I.e.  pipes  that  freeze  and  break  in  a  home 
where  fuel  oU  has  been  cut  off) . 

3.  Residual  fuel  oil  (subpart  I) 

a.  J  211.161  Scope 

Subsection  (a)  should  be  amended  to  read: 

"This  subpart  applies  to  the  mandatory 

allocation  of  residual  fuel  oU  produced  In, 

imported  Into  or  sold  for  Importation   into 

the  United  States."   (additions  underlined) 

This  amendment  will  extend  coverage  of 

the  program  to  sales  by  American  companies 

abrcMKt  to  other  American  companies  during 

the  base  period.  Given  the  severe  shortage  of 

residual  oU,  every  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
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Federal  Energy  Office  to  insure  cooperation 
by  the  major  American  refiners  and  maxl- 
mum  participation  by  thoee  reflxiers  and  the 
impKirters  they  sold  to  during  the  base  p>erlod 
In  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Mandatory 
Allocation  Program. 

b.   S  211.163  Allocation  Levels 

The  oomments  pertaining  to  middle  distil- 
late allocation  levels  pertain  also  to  residual 
fuel  levels. 

c.  {  211.165  Method  of  Allocation 

It  iB  not  clear  how  the  PEG  will  determine 
the  portion  of  total  supply  for  non-utility 
use  and  the  portion  of  total  supply  lor  utUlty 
use.  Most  importantly,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
perceive  what  these  announced  {portions  or 
percentages  wUl  mean  both  to  non-refiner 
suppliers  and  t<o  refiner  suppliers. 

If  80%  of  total  supply  were  specified  as  the 
amount  of  supply  for  non-utUlty  use.  what 
allocation  factor  wotUd  be  applied  to  a  dis- 
tributor already  at  an  85%  aUocatlon  level? 
The  hypothesized  percentages  of  80  and  85% 
are  "apple  and  orange"  numbers. 

The  Federal  Register  notice,  dated  Janu- 
ary 26  and  published  January  30,  did  not  an- 
nounce, as  required  by  the  regulations,  the 
portions  of  total  supply  for  utlUty  and  non- 
utlUty  use.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  PEO 
Is  quite  practical  and  Is  clear  evidence  that 
paragraph  211.165(b)  should  be  changed  to 
conform  with  the  practical  actions  taken  by 
the  FEO. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

ABTHXra    T.    SOTTLE, 

President. 


CONSTITUENT  OFFERS  PRESIDENT 
AND  CONGRESS  MUCH  FOOD  FOR 
THOUGHT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATfV^ES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  in  Washington  may  think  at  times 
that  we  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problems 
that  plague  our  Nation,  it  is  more  often 
than  not  the  folks  back  home  who  have 
the  real  perspective  on  the  situation.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
to  the  President  from  a  constituent 
which  poses  some  questions  that  should 
make  us  all  justifiably  imcomfortable.  I 
hope  we  as  a  Congress  can  likewise  meet 
the  challenges  he  sets  forth.  The  letter 
follows : 

JONESBORO,  ABK.. 

February  10, 1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  a  loyal  citizen  of  this 
great  nation,  proud  of  my  heritage,  love,  free- 
dom and  pray  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  I  was  reared  on 
a  small  farm,  have  worked  with  civic  orga- 
nizations, served  as  mayor  of  a  small  town 
and  now  work  for  a  large  corporation,  there- 
fore, might  be  considered  an  average  citizen. 

My  great  concern  now  lies  in  the  apparent 
Inability  of  our  government  (executive  and 
congressional  branches)  to  function  with 
positive  programs.  We  have  committees  who 
make  endless  studies  with  little  or  no  results. 
We  have  bureaus  which  spend  great  sums  of 
money  with  little  or  no  purpose.  We  are  in- 
vestigating, studying,  and  discussing  our- 
selves into  nothing. 

We  deserve  and  must  have  honest  and 
truthful  answers  to  questions  that  affect  our 
welfare.  We  have  a  government  "by  the  peo- 
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pie."  Does  this  mean  professional  poUticlans 
who  only  have  concern  for  their  own  achleve- 
menU?  Elected  ofllclals  are  to  be  "for  the 
people."  Is  this  certain  segmente  or  organiza- 
tions? Can  we  place  naen  on  the  moon,  yet 
are  unable  to  determine  whether  we  have 
sufficient  fuel  without  rationing?  Will  we 
believe  that  data  cannot  be  accumulated  as 
to  our  oil  supplies?  Are  we  unable  to  stop 
price  gouging  and  unfair  profits  yet  able  to 
get  the  Arabs  and  Israeli  to  ceaee  fighting? 

The  people  of  this  nation  want  and  deserve 
an  answer  to  the  above  and  many  other  ques- 
tions. We  ioolc  to  our  elected  leaders  for  these 
answers.  Are  we  so  weak  that  we  cannot 
stand  the  truth?  Are  we  afraid  to  face  the 
consequences  of  the  truth?  This  was  not  so 
in  the  past.  Men  fought  and  died  because 
they  believed  in  this  nation  and  we  still  be- 
lieve today  but  we  must  have  a  leadership 
who  will  accept  this  faith.  We  are  a  people, 
not  perfect  but  willing  to  accept  and  forgive 
Imperfection,  not  quitters  but  runners  to  the 
end,  not  afraid  but  willing  to  face  any  prob- 
lem or  foe  at  band.  Our  confidence  has  been 
shaken  but  Is  not  lost.  Our  faith  has  wav- 
ered but  can  be  renewed.  We  beg  for  Eissur- 
ance  and  know  It  will  come.  How  long  miist 
we  wait? 

Tou  are  our  elected  leaders,  we  expect  lead- 
ership. We  can  follow  but  we  must  follow 
with  pride. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  C.  Kknnon. 


COURT  DECISION  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
CUYAHOGA  VALLEY  PARK 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation is  now  before  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
to  create  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area  be- 
tween Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
Cuyahoga  Valley  is  the  last  large  expanse 
of  open  space  between  these  two  heavily 
Industrialized  areas.  The  valley  is  rich 
In  natural,  cultural  and  historical  re- 
sources. It  is  a  sleepy,  rural  area — a  re- 
markable, almost  magical,  contrast  to  the 
nearby  bustling  cities. 

Thus  far,  with  the  help  of  the  State 
and  local  governments,  the  valley  has 
yet  been  spared  from  heavy  development. 
The  valley  is  located  on  a  flood  olain, 
and  the  steep  slopes  along  the  river  make 
development  precarious.  But  the  threat 
is  there  and  growing.  Already,  despite 
the  protests  of  the  citizenry,  a  huge 
sports  coliseum  is  being  built  on  the  val- 
ley's edge,  and  developers  are  eyeing  the 
land  as  the  suburbs  of  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land spread  even  closer.  Immediate  Fed- 
eral help  is  vital  if  the  valley  Is  to  be 
preserved  in  its  present-  natural  state. 

An  example  of  the  intense  pressures 
on  the  valley  is  a  recent  attempt  by  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.— 
CEI — to  construct  a  high  voltage  power- 
line  directly  through  much  of  the  valley. 
The  towers  supporting  the  cables  v/ould 
have  ranged  from  145  to  260  feet  high. 
They  would  have  destroyed  the  scenic 
values  of  the  landscape  and  could  have 
severely  damaged  the  environmental  and 
ecological  values  of  the  entire  valley.  CEI 
persisted  In  Its  efforts,  despite  the  fact 
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that  alternative  routes  were  available 
and  despite  the  protests  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  Akron  and  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  Districts  and  local  citizens. 

Suit  was  nied  against  CEI  in  the  Court 
of  Conmion  Pleas  in  Cleveland  by  Frank 
and  Matilda  ScapeU  of  Brecksvllle,  Ohio. 
In  addition  the  city  of  Independence, 
Ohio,  joined  the  city  of  Brecksvllle  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  seeking  a  temporary 
and  permanent  injunction  rgainat  the 
CEI  enjoining  the  conGtruction  of  the 
power  line.  The  Court  ruled  against  CEI 
and  granted  the  permanent  restraining 
order.  In  making  his  decision.  Judge 
Ralph  S.  Locher  spoke  forcefully  on  the 
need  to  preserve  this  precious  and  fragile 
resource  and  on  the  potential  of  the  val- 
ley as  a  proposed  national  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thia  time  I  would  like 
to  introduce  portions  of  Judge  Locher  s 
decision  for  the  Record.  I  think  his  elo- 
quent remarks  speak  for  themselves,  and 
demonstrate  the  grov.'ing  recognition  of 
the  need  to  create  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area: 

The  Welfare  of  the  General  Public 

.  .  .  The  State  and  the  Park  District  pos- 
sess the  power  cf  eminent  domain.  Objectors. 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  District  are,  therefore,  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  propo.sed  CEI  line 
and  towers  over  the  route  chosen  through 
the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley. 

The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  District 
and  the  State  of  Ohio  a.-e  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined with  the  general  public  for  whom 
they  exist  and  whom  these  bodies  corporate 
serve.  If  the  line  Is  not  congruent  with  the 
welfare  of  these  public  entitles,  !t  perforce  Is 
not  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

What  .  .  .  the  cases  tell  us  Is  that  where 
there  exists  a  paramount  public  Interest — 
the  existing  as  well  as  the  embryo  park — that 
interest  is  preponderant  and  will  prevail  over 
-he  proprietai-y  Interest  of  the  electric  com- 
pany. The  priceless  heal'h  and  welfare  of  the 
3,000,000  Ohioans  to  whom  the  park  is  ac- 
cessible defeat  the  right  of  the  utUity  to  ap- 
propriate through  eminent  domain. 

Now  In  so  far  as  the  Cuyahoga  Vallev  Park 
is  concerned,  the  345  KV  line  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  conjunction  with  the  equities  of  a 
park  and  the  aesthetics  v.hlch  are  Indigenous 
to  It  versus  the  emphasis  and  preoccupation 
'^•1th  th'»  enpineerlng  and  commerclnl  aspects 
of  the  utility.  Natural  beauty,  relatively  un- 
-spoUfK'..  is  challenf^ed  hy  man's  need  for  ma- 
terial and  secular  ftilfillment  with  resulting 
violation  of  the  park.  Individual  and  col- 
lective commitment  Is  called  for. 

Our  nation  is  presently  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis.  Those  who  espouse  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should 
adopt  a  zero  growth  rate,  thereby  avoiding 
the  problems  of  further  industrialization  are 
not  realistic,  in  this  Court's  view.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  demand  of  the  future  upon  the 
environment  u-lU  not  lessen.  Rather,  they 
will  escalate  dramatically  as  great  ntunbers 
of  people  cluster  in  urban  centers  Imposing 
greater  and  greater  burdens  upon  all  our 
resources  demanding  their  wise  use,  conser- 
vation and  preservatica.  including  the  land 
Itself.  Judicious  planning  of  high  tension 
rights-of-way  go  hand  in  hand  with  sound 
land  policies.  i 

To  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem— In  1970  approximately  6,000  square 
miles  constituted  the  aggregate  of  power  line 
rights-of-way,  an  area  slightly  smaUer  than 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  By  the  year  2,000  with 
Increased  jwwer  demands,  the  area  required 
for  rights-of-way  and  the  towers  will  occupy 
land   equal   to   the   combined   areas  of   the 
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states  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Some- 
thing to  ponder  over,  particularly  when  the 
earth's  surface  under  the  lines  and  towers 
13  rendered  partially  sterUe. 

These  statistics  should  persuade  the  power 
companies  and  the  regulatory  agencies  that 
they  have  resisted  too  strongly,  too  predicta- 
bly the  alternative  of  undergrotmding  in  se- 
lected areas  of  the  transmission  facilities.  As 
the  state  of  the  art  of  undergroundlng  ad- 
vances, and  It  had  advanced  In  recent  ycvirs, 
the  disparity  In  cost  between  overhead  and 
undergroundlng  reduces  itself. 

Physical  progress  must  be  respectful  and 
sen.<;ltive  to  life  and  to  the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing area  still  open  and  available  ror  wilder- 
ness, parks  and  recreation.  Conversely,  con- 
servation and  preservation  measures  must  be 
In  tune  with  the  admitted  need  for  enlarged, 
adequate  electric  energy  supplies. 

How  do  we  accommodate  the  good  life,  Its 
superabundance  of  material  goods  and  serv- 
ices with  the  soul  of  man  which  has  very 
significant,  almost  insatiable  psychological 
needs  which  only  Nattire  can  satisfy?  The 
city  dweller  longs  for  solitude  and  beauty,  the 
trees — the  sycamore,  the  cottonwood  and 
sumac,  the  lovely  flowers  and  the  sturdy 
weeds,  the  birds  and  their  light  music  and 
graceful  flight.  Were  the  intangibles,  these 
perishable  resources  and  the  mUUons  of 
Ohioans  who  will  draw  refreshment  and  re- 
newal from  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Park  given 
their  day  In  Court?  Obviously,  they  were  not 
in  the  courtroom;  however,  dedicated  volun- 
teers championed  their  cause  by  taking  the 
witness  stand  and  portraying  the  historical, 
botanical  and  culttiral  wonders  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  encompassed  by  the  proposed 
park.* 

These  stewards  sense  a  mandate  to  pre- 
serve, to  conserve;  they  envision  an  exodus 
of  tired,  nature  starved  people  streaming 
Into  the  park  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  mys- 
teries of  nature  In  an  uncluttered  surround- 
ing. 

The  Court  feels  that  to  place  the  ecological 
Issues  In  proper  perspective  we  must  con- 
ceive not  In  terms  of  decades  or  lifetimes 
but  In  terms  of  ages  of  ages.  We  must  form 
an  awareness  of  the  long  run,  not  the  Imme- 
diate, for  once  the  high  voltage  line  has 
violated  the  park,  it  will  be  there  forever. 
And  then  it's  too  late!  The  presently  exist- 
ing intrusions  should  be  systematically  re- 
moved and  the  natural  beauty  and  the  won- 
ders nature  holds  must  be  preserved  for 
all  time. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februury  26,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  people  of  the 
ancient  nation  of  Lithuania  celebrated 
the  56th  anniversary  of  their  declaration 
of  independence. 

On  that  day  the  nearly  23,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  living  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  millions  of  ex- 
patriate Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world,  were  reminded  once  again  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  for  whom  "free- 


•  "Each  life  Is  precious — • 

unto  Itself — 

from  the  tiniest  Insect 

to  the  greatest  tree  .  .  . 

Vigorously  it  must  protect 

Its  right  to  be— 

— and  to  become  .  .  ." 

"To  Those  Who  See"  by  Gwen  rrostlc 
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dom"  and  "liberty"  and  "self-determi- 
nation" are  no  longer  living  ideas  but 
handed  down,  hollow  memories. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council  commemo- 
rated the  occasion  with  a  resolution  of 
sovereignty,  the  text  of  which  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Congression.\l 
Record  at  this  time : 

Resolution 

We.  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area,  assembled  on  this  17th  day 
of  February,  1974  at  Marshall  High  School', 
Los  Angeles,  In  order  to  commemorate  the 
Lithuanians  Independence  Day  hereby  state 
the  follow^lng: 

Whereas  on  Februarj'  16,  1918  the  ancient 
Lithuanian  nation  after  a  long  struggle  pro- 
claimed Itself  as  a  free  democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  £uid  was  recognized  as  such 
by  all  the  nations  and  was  Installed  as  a  full 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  after  forming 
mtitual  assistance  pact  with  Hitler  and  on 
June  15,  1940  broke  all  her  ?-greements  and 
treaties  and  forcibly  occupied  Lithuania,  and 
even  now  this  Stalln-Hltler  pact  is  stUl  In 
force  and  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  are 
occupied  by  Russian  Communist  govern- 
ment; 


Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  through  a  pro- 
gram of  mass  deportation,  labor  camps,  re- 
settlement of  the  peopleo  and  Importation 
of  new  settlers  from  Russia  continues  to 
change  the  population  and  its  ethnic  char- 
acter and  commits  the  genocide  of  this  small 
but  ancient  nation; 

Whereas  these  occupants  after  more  than 
30  years  of  persecutions  and  constant  acts  of 
terrorism  were  still  unable  to  suppress  the 
religion  and  aspirations  of  these  peoples  to 
be  free  as  sho*Ti  by  the  fact  of  the  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  under  threat  of  severe 
punishment  had  the  courage  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  Genertil  cf  the  United 
Nations  charging  Soviets  with  the  religious 
persecutions; 

And  whereas  there  is  still  no  free  com- 
munication between  Lithuania  and  other 
countries  mcludlng  United  States.  Only  5 
days  visits  by  special  permits  are  allowed 
In  one  city  In  the  assigned  hotel  which  Is 
under  siu-veUlance  as  not  to  permit  to  visit 
the  country  and  relatives  in  their  places  of 
living.  Furthermore,  the  gift  packages  to 
Lithuania  are  charged  prohibitively  high 
duty  a.s  to  the  most  vinfavored  country  and 
so  to  exploit  this  sad  situation,  therefore 
be  It  resolved 

That  the  American  of  Lithuanian  heritage 
demand  that  the  Sovlet-Hltler  pact  at  last 
be   terminated,   permitting   the   Lithuanian 


people  to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights.  We 
also  deplore  the  fact  that  this  occupation  and 

terrorism  was  pemilited  to  exist  for  mora 
than  30  years  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  lives  were  lost. 

That  knowing  the  methods  and  modes 
led  by  Moscow,  we  consider  the  cultural 
exchanges  In  present  form  as  one  way  ex- 
change, benefiting  the  red  propaganda  In 
the  entire  United  States  with  failure  to 
represent  the  Amerlca:i  way  of  life  there. 

We  believe  that  human  coiislderatlon  be- 
tween the  nations  and  people  must  take  prec- 
edence over  trade  benefits  or  political 
concessions. 

We  are  watching  with  utmost  gratitude 
all  the  endeavor  of  President  R.  M.  Nixon 
and  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  stop 
red  aggression  and  bring  peace. 

We  also  trust  that  the  President  will  rec- 
ognize these  facts  and  will  take  a  Arm  stand 
during  pending  negotiations  and  also  In- 
struct his  representatives  In  Security  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  to  do  the  same. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury we  are  ashamed  that  our  clvUlzatlon 
Is  able  to  tolerate  conditions  where  police 
states  with  their  slave  camps  and  "hospitals" 
ure  allowed  to  exist. 

We  beg  all  the  freedom  loving  peoples  to 
unite  aid  use  their  means  to  repeal  the 
brutality  rule   over  peoples  and   rations. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYES-^Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Whatever  is  true,  and  honorable,  and 
just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  gracious 
.  .  .  think  about  these  things. — ^Philip- 
plans  4:  8. 

O  God.  our  Father,  amid  the  difBcul- 
ties  of  these  disturbing  days,  we  turn 
to  Thee  seeking  the  quiet  peace  of  Thy 
healing  presence.  In  Thy  strength  we 
would  be  made  strong,  with  Thy  wisdom 
we  would  be  made  wise,  and  by  Thy  love 
we  would  be  made  loving,  too. 

As  we  enter  into  the  portal  of  Lent  and 
live  through  this  period  of  prayer  and 
self-denial,  give  us  grace  to  accept  the 
call  to  moral  discipline  the  mind  to  de- 
velop Inner  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  de- 
sire to  increase  our  faith  in  Thee  which 
will  enable  us  to  lead  our  Nation  In  the 
ways  of  peace  and  Justice  and  good  will. 

"God  save  America  'mid  all  her  splen- 
dors; 
Save  her  from  pride  and  from  luxury. 
Enthrone  in  her  heart  the  unseen  and 
and  eternal; 
Right  be  her  might  and  the  truth 

make  her  free." 
Amen. 


the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Technologj'  Assessment  Board  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approvtil  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  LOANS  TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS  AF- 
FECTED BY  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill,  urgently 
needed,  to  aid  and  assist  American  small 
business  concerns  affected  by  the  present 
energy  crisis.  This  proposed  legislation 
Is  being  cosponsored  by  every  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness— 19  in  number — and  by  Representa- 
tive Albert  H.  Quie. 

SpeclQcally,  the  bill  provides  for 
amendment  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
authorize  financial  assistance  to  small 
businessmen  who  are  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  shortage  of  fuel 
or  raw  or  processed  materials  resulting 
from  the  energy  crisis. 

The  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  has  for  a 
period  of  several  months  investigated 
and  studied  problems  involving  our  en- 
ergy resources.  With  the  introduction 
and  passage  of  this  bill,  our  committee 
believes  some  relief  to  American  small 
business  can  be  provided  during  this  en- 
ergy crisis  period. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  evi- 
dence and  data  available  to  me,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  unless  major  altera- 
tions are  made  immediatelj'  in  the  FEO 
gasoline  allocation  program,  the  State  of 
Maryland  will  again  in  March  be  at  the 
low  end  of  the  stick  in  terms  of  getting 
its  fair  share  of  available  gasoline  sup- 
plies. To  date,  we  have  received  promises 
and  more  promises  that  the  allocation 
program  would  be  adjusted,  and  that  ad- 
ditional factors  would  be  cranked  Into 
the  allocation  progrsun.  Promises  are 
simply  not  adequate.  In  the  words  of  the 
poet,  we  still  have  "miles  to  go,"  assum- 
ing of  course  that  there  Is  enough  fuel 
to  take  us  there. 

We  have  been  told,  time  and  time 
again,  that  the  system  FEO  has  estab- 
lished can  work  if  we  all  cooperate  and 
be  patient.  The  public  and  the  Congress 
has  been  patient  to  the  extreme. 

I  must  pose  a  question  to  FEO.  When 
can  the  American  people  expect  defini- 
tive action  to  eliminate  the  blocks-long 
gasoline  lines? 

If  the  allocation  system  cannot  be 
made  to  work,  then  It,  and  perhaps  the 
FEO  itself,  should  be  scrapped. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a),  Public  Law  92-484, 


WHEN  CAN  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
EXPECT  ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  BLOCKS-LONG  GASOLINE 
LINES? 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tor  1  mln- 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CONTROL  EXCES- 
8IVE  FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND 
OTHER  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES 
SHOULD  BE  MADE 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
less Congress  enacts  a  further  extensioa 
of  the  so-called  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  wage-price  controls  will  soon  expire. 

This  expiration  should  be  a  cause  for 
national  celebration. 
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Obviously,  Inflation  has  not  been  con- 
trolled by  these  Illogical  economic  meas- 
ures. 

But  while  falling  in  their  intended  pur- 
pose, wage-price  controls  have  succeeded 
conspicuously  In  creating  economic  dis- 
locations, product  quality  deterioration, 
black  markets  and  shortages  in  such 
products  as  gasoline,  propane,  petro- 
chemicals, plastics,  natural  gas,  lumber, 
papers,  steak,  eggs,  candles,  blue  jeans, 
tennis  baHs.  freesers,  wheat,  leather,  air 
conditioners,  sardines,  chicken,  turkey, 
hot  water  bottles,  and  flour — to  name  a 
few. 

Instead  of  trying  to  extend  control  of 
wages  and  prices — an  aim  unworthy  of  a 
free  people — I  trust  Congress  will  at  last 
attempt  to  control  excessive  Federal 
spending  and  other  Oovemment  policies 
that  have  fostered  inflation  and  which 
even  now  threaten  permanent  damage  to 
our  national  economy  and  the  stability 
of  our  poUtlcal  institutions. 


LET  US  END  ALL  CONTROLS  ON 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Nation's  fuel  allocation 
program  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  consumers.  Most  people  can 
agree  on  that,  but,  unfortimately,  there 
are  those  who  say  the  solution  to  the 
problem  is  more  government  control  and 
interference  in  the  economy  rather  than 
less. 

The  misconception  bubble  that  siir- 
rounds  this  bureaucratic  nonsolutlon  to 
the  energy  problem  was  squashed  in  the 
March  4,  1974,  Issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine by  the  distinguished  economist.  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman. 

Dr.  Friedman  points  out  it  was  a  pan- 
icky Ptederal  Energy  Office  that  forced 
oil  companies  to  shift  so  much  of  their 
production  to  heating  oil  "that  we  face 
a  glut  of  heating  oU  but  a  paucity  of 
gasoline."  As  a  result,  we  have  those 
long  frustrating  lines  at  the  gasoline 
pump,  courtesy  of  the  PEO,  and  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  free  market. 

Dr.  Friedman  has  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  makes  more  sense  than  re- 
liance on  allocation  programs  and  im- 
workable  controls.  He  proposes— as  I 
have  proposed— that  we  abolish  the  PEO 
and  end  all  controls,  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. On  February  25,  I  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  13021)  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation of  each  refined  petroleum  product. 

I  lu-ge  my  coUeagufis  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  effort  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  sanity  to  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating fuel  situation  by  ending  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  fuel  supplies. 


CONGRESS  PAILS  THE  PUBLIC 
u  .'.•  AGAIN 

««r.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing to  act  on  energy  this  afternoon.  I 
want  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
one  thing  this  Congress  can  do  and  do 
right  now  to  help  save  gasoline  in  this 
coimtry  is  to  take  emission  controls  off  of 
cars  in  the  90  percent  of  America  in 
which  they  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
public  health.  This  would  apply  to  vast 
areas  in  this  country  whose  residents, 
with  the  assistance  of  automobile  dealers, 
could  Immediately  improve  the  gasoline 
mileage  of  their  cars  that  now  suffer  a 
fuel  penalty  from  existing  emission  con- 
trols that  ranges  anywhere  from  10  to  20 
percent  per  vehicle. 

This  would  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  each  day. 

How  this  Congress  can  pretend  action 
to  save  energy  and  not  act  to  reduce  the 
long  lines  at  the  pump  is  beyond  me.  Such 
action  would  cut  the  gas  shortage  in  half 
virtually  overnight. 

Congress  should  do  this.  The  public 
wants  relief.  Those  responsible  for  hold- 
ing it  up  in  committee  and  subcommittee 
should  and  will  face  public  wrath  and 
outrage  for  their  inaction. 


CAMBODIA'S  CONTINUING  TRAVAIL 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  continuing  travail  of  the  peaceful 
people  of  Cambodia,  caught  up  in  a  war 
that  has  become  a  nightmare.  The  news 
reports  are  replete  with  the  horror  of 
the  sufferings  of  a  clviUan  population 
whose  only  sin  is  that  they  inhabit  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  Vietnam  and  coveted 
by  the  Communists.  The  Cambodians 
have  been  fighting  on  their  own  with  the 
exception  of  U.S.  air  -support  which  was 
halted  last  year  by  the  joint  action  of 
Congress.  Cambodian  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  every  day,  proof  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Cambodian  Govemmetot. 
The  Cambodian  Government  has  offered 
to  negotiate  a  cessation  of  the  war  but. 
In  return,  the  Communists  shell  innocent 
civilians  in  residential  areas  of  no  mili- 
tary value.  In  the  past  2  weeks,  over  200 
civilians  have  been  killed  in  Pnompenh 
alone,  hundreds  of  others  wounded,  and 
some  10,000  rendered  homeless.  In  de- 
fense of  such  acts,  Prince  Sihanouk  only 
states  that  he  has  warned  his  former 
subjects  to  evacuate  the  capital  and  to 
surrender  to  his  Communist  allies. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  register  my  horror 
and  repugnance  for  the  senseless  killing 
perpetrated  by  the  Commimlsts  in  Cam- 
bodia and  call  upon  the  latter  to  halt  the 
slaughter  of  civilians  and  to  open  nego- 
tiations leading  to  peace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DROWER 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  well  aware  that  for  many  years  the 
British  Qovenunent  has  placed  a  great 


deal  of  importance  on  maintaining  a  good 
relationship  with  our  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  the  retirement  of 
one  of  the  finest  diplomats  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  my  12 
years  here  in  Congress.  Mr.  William 
Drower  who  has  represented  his  govern- 
ment here  in  Washington  for  9  years 
will  be  returning  to  his  native  country 
shortly.  He  has  served  his  government 
here  as  First  Political  Secretary  and  then 
as  Counsellor  for  Political  Affairs  and 
Congressional  Liaison.  All  of  us  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Mr. 
Drower  can  attest  to  the  great  credit  he 
is  to  his  government.  Diplomats  like  Bill 
Drower  are  few  and  far  between.  I  regret 
to  see  Bill  and  his  wife  Constance  leave. 
His  successor,  Mr.  Mark  Russell,  has  a 
big  pair  of  shoes  to  fill  and  we  welcome 
him  to  Washington  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him. 


WILL  THE   REAL   RICHARD  NTXON 

PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  nights 
ago  the  President  told  the  Nation  that 
"a  criminal  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
President  is  the  requirement  for  im- 
peachment." 

Yet,  only  last  August,  he  told  us  a 
President  could  be  impeached  for  viola- 
tion of  his  oath  of  office.  I  await  with 
Interest  his  explanation  of  his  change  of 
mind. 

For  the  record,  here  is  the  question  and 
answer  from  his  press  conference  of 
August  22,  1972: 

Q.  .  .  .  Now  under  the  Constitution  you 
swore  an  oath  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  falthfuDy.  If  you  were  serv- 
ing In  Congress,  would  you  not  be  consider- 
ing impeachment  possibility  against  an 
elected  public  official  who  had  violated  his 
oath  of  office? 

A.  The  Presidxnt.  I  would  If  I  had  violated 
the  oath  of  office. 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Rather,  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  constitutional  lawyer  to  know  that  the 
Constitution  Is  very  precise  In  defining  what 
Is  an  Impeachable  offense.  And  In  this  re- 
spect It  Is  the  opinion  of  White  House  coun- 
sel and  a  n\imber  of  other  constitutional 
lawyers  who  are  perhaps  more  up  to  date 
on  this  than  I  am  at  this  time,  that  a  crim- 
inal offense  on  the  part  of  the  President  u 
the  requirement  for  Impeachment,  .  .  . 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  44] 
Baker  Clark  Dom 

Brasco  Crane  Dulskl 

Burton  Davis,  Wis.  Edwards,  Ala. 

Carney,  Ohio      Dellunas,  Ford 

Chlsholm  Dlggs  Porsythe 
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Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Sikes 

Gold  water 

Mills 

Staggers 

Gray 

Moss 

Stanton, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

J.  WlUlam 

Hubert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Steed 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Held 

Teague 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Young,  B.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Lott 

RostenkowsU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaJl  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
2589,  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  901  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  901 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be  in  or- 
der to  consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  2589)  to  declare  by  congressional  ac- 
tion a  nationwide  energy  emergency;  to  au- 
thohlze  the  President  to  Immediately  under- 
take specific  actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels 
and  Increase  supply;  to  Invite  the  develop- 
ment of  local.  State,  National,  and  Interna- 
tional contingency  plans;  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  vital  public  services;  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  conference  report  except  against 
sections  105  and  110  thereof  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule 
XXVIII  are  hereby  waived.  Debate  on  said 
conference  report  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate,  It  shall  be  In  order,  on 
the  demand  of  any  Member,  for  a  separate 
vote  to  be  had  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  conference  report.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  any  separate  vote  demanded  under 
this  procedure,  and  If  section  104  has  not 
been  stricken  out  by  such  separate  vote,  the 
previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pkppkr)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Anderson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  901 
provides  for  a  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  conference  report  S. 
2589,  the  Emergency  Energy  Act. 

House  Resolution  901  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  are  waived  except  against  sections 
105  and  110  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVm  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— pertaining  to  amendments  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

House  Resolution  901  also  provides 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  it  shall  be  in  order, 
on  the  demand  of  any  Member,  for  a 
separate  vote  to  be  had  on  a  motion  to 
strike  out  section  104  of  the  conference 
report. 


S.  2589  creates  a  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  to  carry  out 
authorities  under  this  act  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  The  conference  report  also  gives 
standby  rationing  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident. S.  2589  also  provides  tnat  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  restricting  public  and 
private  consimiption  of  energy.  All  such 
regulations  are  subject  to  a  congressional 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  901  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  S.  2589. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  only  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  fioor  to  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pre- 
vious question  on  this  rule.  As  I  am  siu-e 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  rule  would 
permit  a  single  Member  of  this  House  to 
assert  a  point  of  order  against  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill — section  105  dealing  with 
energy  conservation  plans  and  section 
110,  the  so-called  price  rollback  pro- 
vision. In  so  doing  the  Rules  Committee 
has  provided  an  opportimity  for  a  single 
opponent  of  this  legislation  to  defeat  it. 
Such  a  result  most  certainly  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  legislative  effort. 
In  conference  many  compromises  have 
been  made.  Your  conferees  have  looked 
hard  to  find  a  middle  groimd  and  means 
of  doing  things  which  would  overcome 
the  objections  of  either  House. 

I  know  that  the  conference  agreement 
remains  controversial.  I  would  expect 
legislation  this  important  and  complex 
to  be  so.  But  I  lu^e  that  we  permit  the 
conference  agreement  to  stand  the  test 
of  a  vote  by  the  435  Members  of  this 
House. 

If  the  previous  question  is  defeated,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  rule  in 
the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute  which  waives 
points  of  order  on  the  entirety  of  the 
conference  agreement,  but  permits  sepa- 
rate votes  on  its  most  controversial  sec- 
tions. Accordingly,  Members  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  specifically  express 
their  assent  or  dissent  to  sections  104, 
105,  and  110  of  the  bill.  U  the  House 
defeats  the  conference  agreement  then 
so  be  it.  But  at  least  let  us  give  the  House 
the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  Accordingly,  I 
respectfully  ask  you  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Flynt)  . 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily 
on  a  rule  of  this  kind  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  the  previous  question. 
However,  today  I  will  vote  against  the 
previous  question.  I  will  do  so  because  I 
think  this  House  has  a  right  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  want  an  emergency 
energy  bill. 

If  the  previous  question  is  sustained, 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  any  item  in  this 
bill,  because  the  entire  report  would  be 
rejected  on  a  point  of  order. 


In  addition  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  deserving  the  op- 
portunity and  the  right  to  vote  on  this 
bill,  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
people  of  your  district  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  have  the 
right  to  know  whether  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  serious  about  combating 
this  energy  crisis  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  let  it  roll  on  and  on  and  on  and  let 
the  lines  at  the  gasoline  stations  get 
longer  every  day  that  passes. 

Ordinarily  on  procedural  issues  I  am  a 
purist  because  I  believe  in  the  orderly 
processes  and  procedures  and  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  today  I 
rise  in  violent  opposition  to  this  rule, 
wliich  would  deny  the  House  and  each 
Member  of  this  House  the  right  to  vote 
on  possibly  the  most  critical  issue  to  face 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  during 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution  in 
order  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
on  the  conference  report. 

If  the  majority  of  the  House  sees  fit  on 
a  separate  vote  to  reject  any  one  of  the 
three  controversial  sections  in  the  con- 
ference report,  the  conference  report  as 
a  whole  will  fail.  If  a  majority  sees  fit  to 
reject  any  one  section,  it  has  that  right, 
but  by  the  same  rule  of  fairness  each  of 
us — each  Member  of  the  House — has  the 
right  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  each  of  these 
provisions. 

As  I  see  it,  the  issue  is  clear-cut  and 
squarely  put:  Are  we  going  to  permit 
this  conference  report  to  go  down  the 
drain  by  the  objection  of  a  single  Mem- 
ber on  a  point  of  order,  or  are  we  going 
to  accept  or  reject  each  one  of  these  con- 
troversial sections  on  a  recorded  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  the  merits  of  each  one? 

I  believe  the  people  in  my  district 
would  want  this  conference  report  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  its  merits  rather 
thEin  to  let  it  die  in  a  parliamentary 
morass. 

There  are  some  sections  of  this  bill 
with  which  I  do  not  agree  and  naturally 
there  are  some  sections  which  I  would 
like  to  change  or  modify,  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  circumstances  which  exist  at 
this  time  require  action  as  opposed  to 
nonaction. 

I  hope  that  each  of  these  sections  will 
stand  and  that  the  ccmference  reiwrt 
will  be  adopted.  I  beMeve  that  the  many 
advantages  so  heavily  outweigh  its  dis- 
advantages that  we  should  put  aside  our 
reservations  about  an  individual  section 
or  sections  and  pass  something  that  may 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  many 
sections  of  the  countr>'  are  experiencing 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  mj-  position 
as  clear  as  the  English  language  can 
make  it:  I  shall  vote  against  the  previous 
question;  I  shall  vote  for  the  Staggers 
substitute  rule;  on  a  separate  recorded 
rollcall  vote  I  shall  vote  for  each  of  the 
three  controversial  sections;  I  shall  vote 
for  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule,  and  in  support  of 
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the  previous  question.  We  have  had 
enough  uncertainty  already  in  the  fuel 
situation,  and  in  my  view  if  we  want  fuel, 
if  we  want  the  people  who  can  produce 
the  fuel  to  get  moving,  we  have  got  to 
give  stability  to  the  effort  -and  the  people 
have  got  to  know  what  they  can  expect 
from  the  Government. 

The  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices  as 
proposed  can  only  have  one  resiilt.  It  will 
slow  down  exploration  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  What  the  present  energy 
crisis  demands  is  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction. The  pending  bill  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  will  slow  down  and 
discourage  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 
It  will  deprive  the  American  people  of 
much-needed  fuel  which  can  be  made 
available. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  vote  for  the  rule,  and 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  desperate  situation  In  our  country 
today,  with  exorbitant  fuel  prices  and 
long  lines  of  cars  at  the  gas  pump,  I  am 
going  to  vote  down  the  previous  question 
on  this  rule  in  spite  of  reservations  I  have 
about  the  conference  report.  Then  I  shaU 
vote  for  the  Staggers'  substitute  rule. 

Our  people  are  In  desperate  need  of  a 
direct  system  which  assures  them  a  defi- 
nite supply  of  fuel,  such  as  a  priority  ra- 
tioning system.  This  conference  report 
repeats  the  existing  discretionary  au- 
thority on  rationing.  It  is  my  belief  that 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
the  President  has  had  adequate  author- 
ity to  ration  If  he  were  so  inclined,  but 
again  this  decision  has  been  avoided  for 
too  long  and  much  public  goodwill  has 
been  wasted.  Rationing  at  the  first  signs 
of  the  shortage  for  a  limited  period  would 
have  prevented  the  present  chaos  and 
given  a  base  on  which  to  build  a  volun- 
tary allocation  system. 

The  conference  report  also  Includes  a 
badly  needed  price  rollback  provision.  Al- 
though I  would  like  to  see  and  will  work 
for  a  roUback  to  $4.25  a  barrel  and  strict 
cost  Justification  for  any  Increases  above 
that  amount,  the  rollback  In  this  bill  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  will  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  the  consumer. 

Equally  as  Important  Is  section  124, 
requiring  the  oil  companies  to  disclose 
certain  vital  hiformatfon.  Once  again  this 
section  should  be  much  more  compre- 
hensive, but  It  is  an  Improvement.  As  it 
now  stands  the  only  shortage  we  can  be 
certain  about,  Is  a  shortage  of  infor- 
mation. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  I  will 
support  the  conference  report  because 
of  other  valuable  sections  I  do  support 
such  as:  providing  for  the  protection  of 
franchlsed  dealers,  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Emergency  Administration, 
restricting  exports  and  equitable  sharing 
of  shortages  among  classes  of  users. 
These  are  emergency  matters  that  need 
to  be  dealt  with  on  an  emergency  basis 
In  this  bill. 

However,  many  sections  in  this  confer- 
ence report  are  both  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary. I  am  fearful  that  our  hasty 
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action  in  these  areas  will  result  in  little 
additional  energy  and  may  do  great 
harm  to  our  people.  Section  105,  '"Energy 
Conservation  Plans."  is  a  grant  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Administrator 
far  broader  than  was  approved  by  either 
House.  The  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  have  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  use  existing  authority  to  deal 
with  an  obvious  problem  until  it  reaches 
crisis  proportions.  We  have  seen  this  in 
their  treatment  of  the  airline  industry, 
the  truckers,  and  now  the  gas  station 
dealers.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  further 
grant  of  discretionary  power  would  not 
bring  about  carefully  thought  out  plans, 
but  only  more  stop-gap  measures  that 
placate  a  special  interest  and  penalize 
the  consumer.  We  are  at  a  crucial  time 
that  requires  considered  and  deliberate 
action,  with  full  attention  to  the  possible 
results  of  any  proposed  conservation 
plans.  Now  more  than  ever.  Congress 
must  assert  its  rightful  authority  and 
use  its  power  well. 

Equally  as  disturbing  is  the  vast  de- 
struction done  by  this  conference  report 
to  environmental  standards  and  safe- 
guards. The  statutory  requirement  for 
coal  conversion  and  the  accompanying 
lengthy  suspensions  of  stationary  emis- 
sion standards  are  hardly  an  emergency 
matter  and  there  is  serious  question 
whether  such  legislation  is  necessary  at 
all.  Even  without  a  statutory  require- 
ment, conversion  to  coal  is  occurring  at 
a  rapid  rate  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  economical.  As 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
already  has  the  authority  to  grant  sus- 
pensions of  emis-sion  limits  up  to  June 
1977,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  provisions 
are  not  needed  at  this  time  and  in  fact 
will  do  serious  harm  as  included  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  feel  similarly  that  all  of  title  II,  re- 
laxing various  environmental  safeguards, 
is  an  unnecessary  gamble.  We  have  no 
rea.son  to  believe  that  significant  amoimts 
of  energy  will  be  saved  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  environment 
and  the  health  of  our  people  will  be 
threatened. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  vote  on  a  truly 
emergency  measure  not  embelli.-hed  with 
so  many  unnecessary,  special-interest 
provisions.  I  have  introduced  such  a  bill, 
H.R.  12678,  which  would  allow  Congress 
to  meet  the  emergency  without  abdicat- 
ing its  right  to  give  new  proposals  the 
serious  consideration  they  deserve.  Our 
bill  Includes  a  price  rollback  to  Novem- 
ber 1  levels  with  only  cost-justified  In- 
creases above  that  level;  full  disclosure 
of  vital  oil  industry  information ;  author- 
ity and  administrative  procedures  for 
rationing;  authority  to  restrict  exports  of 
petrolemn  products;  and  establl^ment 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  aWe  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt>. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  rule  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  should  like  to  state 
as  succinctly  as  I  can  why  I  am. 

Id.  the  first  place,  this  House  should 
always  support  its  rules  unless  an  excep- 
tional situation  exists.  If  an  exceptional 


situation  exists,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
rules. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
acted  properly  in  this  case  in  not  making 
an  exception  with  regard  to  sections  105 
and  110  of  the  conference  report  as  re- 
gards rule  XXVm,  clause  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  the  House 
that  we  have  gone  through  this  debate 
before.  The  point  was  very  well  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
SiSK)  at  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  in  which  rule 
XXVrn.  clause  3,  was  strengthened.  At 
that  time  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SiSK)  pointed  out  that  under  exist- 
ing rules,  and  by  the  relatively  lenient 
interpretations  on  them  at  that  time, 
the  conferees  had  been  able  to  come  Ui 
agreement  outside  the  four  comers  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill,  and 
arrive  at  a  compromise  which  had  never 
had  the  benefit  of  any  consideration  by 
a  committee  of  primary  jurisdiction  of 
this  House.  Therefore  the  rule  was 
strengthened  to  prevent  this  offense. 

The  discussion  of  this  rule  at  a  later 
time  in  1970  I  think  expresses  the  propo- 
sition very  well. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Bolling  was  present- 
ing a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4248, 
extending  certain  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  interest  rates  and  cost  of  living 
stabilization.  In  response  to  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG's  statement  concerning  the  rule  in- 
volved here,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
language  here  Involved,  Mr.  Martin 
stated: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  concur  In  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
concerning  the  Intent  end  understanding  of 
the  Rules  Committee  In  drafting  the  amend- 
ments to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVm  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  House  conferees. 

Here  is  the  language  that  is  pertinent: 
stated  simply,  the  intent  of  the  committee 
was  to  Insure  first,  that  no  Issue  or  question 
not  committed  to  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence by  either  House  could  be  Included  In 
conference  reports,  and  second,  to  Insure  that 
with  respect  to  those  Issues  committed  to 
conference,  no  resolution  thereof  would  be 
reported  which  had  the  efTect  of  going  beyond 
the  differences  as  framed  by  the  two  Houses 
In  their  individual  passage  of  the  legislation. 

That  Is  the  rule.  It  is  a  salubrious  nile. 
It  should  never  be  waived  unless  there 
is  a  technical  question  In  wWch  there  is 
so  slight  a  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
which  has  been  altered  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  In  its  Judgment  feels  that 
the  rule  should  be  waived  so  that  It  will 
not  have  Its  severe  technical  effect.  That 
Is  what  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  In 
this  case.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
waived  all  rules,  Including  rule  XXVIII, 
clause  3,  with  respect  to  the  bill  In  gen- 
eral. 

But  there  were  two  points  on  which 
the  committee  on  conference  had  gone 
far  beyond  the  authority  of  either  the 
House  amendment  or  the  Senate  bill.  In 
these  Instances  there  was  a  quite  sub- 
stantive difference  between  the  position 
of  the  committee  on  conference  and  the 
position  of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  two  cases  were  in  section  105 
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of  the  conference  report  and  section  110. 
and  these  are  the  sections  which  the 
Rules  Committee  left  exposed  to  a  point 
of  order  vmder  rule  XXVm,  clause  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  now  yield 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ANDERSON)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  901 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate  on 
the  Energy  Emergency  Conference  Re- 
port, waiving  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  with  the  exceptions  of 
sections  105  and  110,  and  providing  for 
a  separate  vote  to  strike  section  104. 

Specifically,  this  rule  would  permit  a 
point  of  order  to  be  raised  against  sec- 
tion 105,  which  deals  with  energy  con- 
servation plans,  and  section  110,  com- 
monly known  as  the  price  roll-back  pro- 
vision, for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVm  of  the  House  Rules. 
That  rule  prohibits  the  Inclusion  of  new 
matter  in  a  conference  report  which  was 
not  committed  to  the  ccHiference  com- 
mittee by  either  House;  and  it  also  pro- 
hibits the  modification  of  a  proposition 
committed  to  the  conference  by  either  or 
both  Houses  Lf  that  modification  "is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  that  specific  topic, 
question,  issue,  or  proposition"  as  com- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  a 
point  of  order  is  raised  against  either  of 
these  sections  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  3  of  rule  XXVUI,  and  if  that  point 
of  order  is  sustained,  the  section  is  auto- 
matically eliminated  from  the  conference 
report  without  further  debate  or  a  vote. 
This  is  not  treated  in  the  same  way  we 
deal  with  a  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ment in  a  conference  report.  In  that  situ- 
ation, under  clause  4  of  rule  XXVIII,  if 
the  provision  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  is  ruled  nongermane  imder  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  40  minutes  of  debate  is  pro- 
vided on  the  amendment  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

But  the  situation  before  us  today  is 
governed  by  clause  3,  not  4.  of  rule 
XXVm,  and  clause  3  Is  a  prohibition 
against  new  matter  being  added  in  con- 
ference or  the  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  a  matter  passed  by  either  or  both 
Houses.  And  under  clause  3,  luilike  clause 
4,  if  a  point  of  order  is  sustained  against 
a  section  on  these  grounds,  that  section 
is  knocked  out  of  the  conference  re- 
port then  and  there,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  a  two -thirds  vote  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  chairman. 

If  either  or  both  of  these  sections  are 
knocked  out  of  the  conference  report, 
what  then  is  the  status  of  the  confer- 
ence report?  Obviously,  the  House  ver- 
sion will  be  different  from  that  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  have  already  been  disbanded. 
Given  this  situation,  the  House  could 
ask  the  Senate  for  a  new  conference.  We 
would  have  the  same  situation  if.  as  al- 
lowed for  in  this  nile,  the  House  should 
vote  to  strike  section  104  which  grants 


standby  rationing  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  an  at- 
tempt probably  will  be  made  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  on  this  rule  so  that 
an  amended  rule  could  be  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  a  separate  vote  on  both  the  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  and  rollback 
sections.  I  am  opposed  to  such  a  revised 
rule  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  start 
down  the  road  of  waiving  clause  3  of  rule 
28,  for  we  would  be  saying  to  future  con- 
ferees that  they  can  completely  rewrite 
legislation  in  conference  and  bring  back 
something  totally  different  from  what 
was  originally  passed  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate.  I  don't  want  to  begin  today 
granting  such  broad  legislative  latitude 
to  conferees,  for  to  me  that  amounts  to 
a  dereliction  and  abdication  of  the 
duties  and  responslblUties  of  our  stand- 
ing committees  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Clause  3  Is  a  part  of  the  House 
rules  for  a  very  good  reason:  it  places 
very  proper  restraints  and  limitations  on 
the  role  of  our  conferees;  It  is  a  binding 
reminder  that  they  are  agents  repre- 
senting the  positions  taken  by  the  Whole 
House,  and  they  are  not  appointed  as  a 
supercommittee  which  may  superimpose 
new  positions  on  both  Houses. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very 
practical  point.  There  are  some  who  have 
argued  and  will  argue  today  that  by 
granting  this  tj-pe  of  rule,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  in  effect  killed  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act  conference  report. 
I  b3g  to  differ  with  that  view  by  sub- 
mitting that  if  we  throw  clause  3  out 
the  window  and  accept  the  new  matter 
added  by  the  conferees,  we  may  be  '.aving 
the  conference  report  but  killing  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act;  for  mstke  no  mis- 
take about  it.  the  conference  report  as 
presently  written  is  headed  for  a  veto  and 
I  seriously  doubt  that  this  body  can  come 
close  to  mustering  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
override  that  veto.  I  would  therefore 
challenge  the  proponents  of  this  con- 
ference report  to  put  it  to  a  realistic  and 
practical  test  today,  not  by  changing  this 
rule,  which  only  requires  a  majority  vote, 
but  by  appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  point  of  order,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote — the  same  ratio  needed 
to  override  a  veto. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  real  alterna- 
tives before  us  today:  if  we  change  this 
rule  and  thereby  adopt  the  conference 
report  as  it  now  stands,  It  will  be  vetoed, 
the  veto  wrill  be  sustained,  and  we  will  be 
forced  to  start  from  scratch  in  commit- 
tee on  4  <Thw-  energy  emergency  bill;  and 
that  ^Ng<^  bringing  this  back  through 
the  HotS^  and  Senate  again  and  subject- 
ing it  to  dozens  of  amendments,  and  go- 
ing to  conference  £igain  and  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  differences.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  adopt  this  rule  and  the 
objectional  rollback  section  Is  knocked 
out  on  a  point  of  order,  we  need  only 
ask  the  Senate  for  a  new  conference  and 
I  am  confident  that  this  c«m  be  resolved 
so  as  to  avoid  a  veto.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues,  which  of  these  alternatives  Is 
the  most  reahstic  and  expeditious  ap- 
proach to  enacting  an  emergency  energy 
bill.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that 
going  the  route  of  this  rule  is  the  most 


practical  course  in  achieving  the  early 
enactment  of  an  acceptable  energy 
emergency  bill. 

In  the  time  remaining,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  discuss  what  is  really 
at  issue  here  today,  and  that  is  the  con- 
troversial section  110  rollback  provision. 
This  section,  which  was  drafted  in  con- 
ference as  a  substitute  for  the  windfall 
profits  provision  in  the  original  House 
bill,  would  place  a  ceiling  price  on  do- 
mestic oil  productioii  under  a  formula 
which  would  result  in  an  average  price 
of  $5.25  per  barrel.  The  President  could 
raise  the  ceiling  for  classifications  of 
crude  production  to  prices  which  are  25 
percent  over  the  ceiling,  or,  in  other 
words,  up  to  $7.10  a  barrel.  Any  cost  re- 
ductions resulting  from  this  would  have 
to  be  passed  through  to  lower  prices  for 
residual  fuel  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

This  rollback  provision  is  designed  to 
do  two  things:  First,  provide  price  rftUef 
for  consumers  from  skyr<x:keting  fuel 
costs;  and  second,  to  curtail  the  bulging 
profits  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

During  the  initial  Senate  debate  on 
February  8.  Senator  Williams,  an  avid 
supporter  of  the  roUback.  summed  up 
these  arguments  neatlj-; 

I  am  appalled  that  this  bill  has  now  been 
delayed  even  further  .  .  .  While  all  of  us 
recognize  the  necessity  for  petroleum  pro- 
ducers to  receive  a  fair  return  on  their  In- 
vestment, we  cannot  allow  unrestrained  profi- 
teering. We  must  prevent  the  energy  shortage 
from  draining  the  consuiners  bank  accoi.nt 
the  same  way  it  Is  draining  his  gas  tank. 
And  while  we  want  to  malce  It  profitable  for 
producers  to  expand  their  production.  I  think 
the  windfall  profits  recently  reported  by 
every  major  oil  company  makes  It  clear  that 
we  are  going  well  beyond  that  point. 

Senator  Williams'  rhetoric  notwith- 
standing, the  rollback  will,  first,  not 
appreciably  reduce  consumer  prices  for 
gasoline,  heating,  oil.  and  other  refined 
products;  second,  fail  to  noticeably  cur- 
tail major  oil  company  profits  l)ecause 
last  year's  increases  were  not  primarily 
due  to  higher  domestic  crude  prices; 
third,  impact  strippers,  small  producers, 
and  other  independents  far  more  severely 
than  the  majors;  and  fourth,  establish  a 
precedent  for  political  manipulation  of 
the  energy  problem  rather  than  the  fash- 
ioning of  effective  long-term  solutions. 
The  basis  for  these  assertions  follows. 

1.    UNCONTBOLIXD    OIL    ACCOfNTS    roa    OKLT    17 
PERCENT     OF     trS.     PETROLEL-M     St3TPLY 

When  advocates  of  the  amendment 
juxtapose  skyrocketing  consumer  fuel 
prices  and  $10  per  barrel  domestic  oil, 
there  is  a  clear  suggestion  that  the  roll- 
back to  $5.09  will  make  a  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  average  consumer's  fuel  oil 
or  gasoline  bill.  This  is  highly  deceptive 
because  the  price  of  petroleum  products 
is  determined  by  the  average  price  of  all 
crude  supplies  which  go  into  it.  How- 
ever, only  stripper,  small  producer,  and 
released  oil.  accounting  for  about  25  per- 
cent of  total  domestic  supply  is  selling  at 
$10  per  barrel. 

The  rollback  will  not  affect  the  re- 
maining 75  percent  which  is  already  con- 
trolled at  $5.25  per  barrel  or  less,  nor  will 
it  affect  the  price  of  almost  (wie-third  of 
our  daily  supply  which  Is  imported.  Thus. 
as  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  full 
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rollback  will  lower  the  average  price  of 
UJS.  crude  by  only  80  cents  per  barrel  or  2 
cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline:  If  the  35- 
percent  increase  option  is  exercised  by 
the  President  so  that  prices  are  only  ef- 
fectively rollbacked  to  the  $7.09  maxi- 
mum level,  the  average  crude  price  will 
be  lowered  by  49  cents  per  barrel  or 
slightly  more  than  1  cent  per  gallon  of 
gasoline: 

IMPACT  OF  ROLLBACK  ON  AVEi?AGE  CRUDE  OIL  PRICE 


Soycta 


Stiare 

of  total 

supply 

(per-  Current 
cent)     prices 


Pricei  witti 
rolllMck 


Maii- 


mum> 


Mini- 
mum ' 


:»»itrolJed.  50.6  J5.00  J5.00  te.00 

Domestie  Mocootf0««d 16.9  10.00  5.25  7  09 

Import*) » 32.5  10.00  10.00  10.00 

Weighted  average  price « 7.47  6.67  6.98 


'  Full  rollbsct'  as  provided  for  in  conference  report. 
-Auunes  Preudent  exercises  option  Id  increase  rollback 
pnce  by  35  percent  to  r.09. 

•  Some  of  this  is  landed  in  the  form  of  product  refined  overseas 
am)  in  Um  Carribbea*  but  it  is  still  refined  from  foreign  crude 
aatling  lor  {10  per  barrel. 

•  tWeigtited  average  price  (plus)  equals  .506  domestic  con- 
tifllted  plin  .  169  domestic  uncontrolled  plus  .325  imported. 

S.    SXVXNTT-KIGHT    PEKCXMT    OF    ICAJOK'S    1»7S 

FBorrr    dicxkasx    dzsivko    moic    ovekseas 

OPOLATIONS 

If  the  Jackson  roll-back  will  not  affect 
consimier  prices  appreciably,  neither  will 
it  do  much  to  restrain  the  much  publi- 
cized profit  gains  of  the  major  integrated 
producers.  According  to  a  Businessweek 
survey,  the  30  top  D.S.  petroleum  com- 
panies increased  their  combined  earnings 
from  $6.8  billion  in  1972  to  $10.5  billion, 
or  by  about  54  percent,  during  1973.  How- 
ever, the  profit  increase  on  foreign  oper- 
ations was  a  much  more  modest  20  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  $2.9  billlOT,  of  a  total 
worldwide  profit  increase  of  $3.7  billion 
is  attributable  to  overseas  operations. 

This  huge  disparity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  profits  aa  overseas  operations  had 
slumped  considerably  during  1972  and 
then  rose  precipitously  during  the  second 
half  of  1973,  and,  perhaps  more  import- 
anUy,  to  the  fact  that  these  1973  overseas 
profits  were  being  counted  in  sharply  de- 
valued dollars.  Exxon,  for  example, 
maintains  that  more  than  $120  million  of 
its  1973  profits  were  merely  paper  gains 
attributable  to  devaluation.  In  any  case, 
whether  paper  or  real,  fully  78  percent 
of  the  major  oil  company  profit  Increase 
was  due  to  the  vagaries  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic developments,  something  totally 
outfiide  the  reach  of  a  domestic  crude 
price  roll -back. 

».  DoacKsnc  ckttdb  on,  sofplt  is  not  domi- 
nates BT  MAJOK8 

The  U.S.  petroleum  Industry  is  often 
assumed  to  be  as  highly  concentrated  as 
the  steel  industry,  in  which  the  top  four 
firms  control  50  percent  of  production 
and  the  top  eight  control  66  percent,  the 
rubber  industry,  where  the  ratios  are  70 
percent  and  89  percent  respectively,  or 
electrical  equipment  where  the  ratios  are 
60  percent  and  78  percent  for  the  top 
four  and  eight  firm  share  of  the  market. 
While  this  Image  is  accurate  in  some 
measure  at  the  transportation,  refining 
and  distribution  level.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  true  at  the  Initial  stage  of 
production  where  the  proposed  price  roll- 
back would  have  its  impact. 


As  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  top 
four  companies  accounted  for  less  than 
30  percent  of  domestic  petroleum  produc- 
tion in  1972.  More  significantly,  this 
share  was  almost  equalled  by  the  thou- 
sands of  small  Independent  producers, 
who,  producing  less  than  1.000  barrels 
per  day,  do  not  even  show  up  in  the  top 
90  companies. 

SHARES    OF    DOMESTIC    PETROLEUM    PRODUCTION,    1972 


Company  rank 

Production 

1  millions 

of  barrels 

per  day) 

Share  of 

production 

(percent) 

1  to  4  (Exxon.  Texaco.  Gulf,  Shell).. 

5  to  8  Chevron,  Amoco,  Arco, 
Mobil)' 

9  to  23  (Union,  Getty,  Sui;,  PhilSps, 
Continental,  Cities  Service,  »nd 
8  others 

3.25 
1.80 

1.48 
.95 
.66 

3.04 

29.1 
16.1 

13  2 

23  to  37 j.... 

8  5 

38  to  90 

5  9 

All  others 

27  2 

Total 

11.18 

100.0 

'  Chevron— standard  Oil  of  California;  Amoco— Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana;  Arco— Atlantic-Richleld  Co. 

It  should  be  stated  that  these  figures 
are  not  precise  because  they  were  pieced 
together  from  two  different  sources — 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  the  FTC — and 
from  2  different  years — 1970  and  1972. 
Nevertheless,  they  give  a  working  ap- 
proximation of  industry  structure  at  the 
production  level,  and  make  clear  that  in 
an  effort  to  swat  at  the  bloated  profits  of 
the  dozen  or  so  large  integrated  majors, 
the  Jackson  amendment  would  directly 
affect  hundreds  of  independent  producers 
who  account  for  a  large  share  of  total 
production. 

Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  a  large  share 
of  the  current  "uncontrolled  oil"  is  at- 
tributable to  producers  on  the  bottom 
end  of  the  ranking,  rather  than  the  large 
majors  at  the  top.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  half  of  the  roughly  2.7  mil- 
lion barrel/day  of  uncontrolled  produc- 
tion is  accounted  for  by  stripper  wells  or 
wells  producing  less  than  10  barrels  per 
day.  These  were  explicitly  exempted  from 
controls  by  the  Alaskan  pipeline  confer- 
ence report  rider  amendment.  Thus,  half 
of  the  oil  subject  to  the  rollback  is  pro- 
duced by  firms  who  do  not  even  show  up 
in  the  top  90  companies  in  the  industry. 

The  remainder  of  uncontrolled  oil  is 
accounted  for  by  so-called  "new"  oil  and 
"released"  old  oil  that  was  decontrolled 
by  phase  IV  in  August.  Undoubtedly,  the 
majors  are  producing  some  of  this,  but 
industry  trade  publications  suggest  that 
most  of  this  "new"  oil — and  the  corre- 
sponding amount  of  exempt  "old"  or  "re- 
leased" oil — is  accounted  for  by  inde- 
pendent and  small  producers.  We  expect 
to  get  more  definite  data  on  this  Tues- 
day. 

Two  things  should  be  noted  about  these 
considerations.  First,  it  is  the  strippers 
and  small  producers  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  rapid  increases  in  prices  of  oil- 
field supplies,  machinerj',  and  services 
because  they  frequently  make  these  pur- 
chases on  the  used  or  spot  market  over 
which  the  stabilization  program  exercise 
no  price  control.  Just  as  oil  prices  have 
risen  to  an  unsustainable  short-run  level 
due  to  temporary  shortages,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  indicate  that  those 
producers  not  protected  by  large  supply 
inventories   or   long:- term   supply   con- 
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tracts — that  is.  nonmajors — ^have  experi- 
enced the  same  phenomena  on  the  "in- 
put" or  production  cost  side  of  the  indus- 
try. Concomitantly,  as  oil  prices  must 
come  down  when  the  boycott  ends  and 
new  supplies  are  brought  onstream.  these 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  production  should 
also  subside  as  suppliers  produce  more 
oilfield  machinery,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials. Thus,  the  market  is  in  disequilib- 
rium on  all  sides  and  any  effort  to  impose 
order  by  edict  Is  bound  to  produce  In- 
equities and  distortions.  Indeed,  given  the 
likely  distribution  of  production  subject 
to  the  rollback,  it  is  probable  that  those 
producers  who  would  be  affected  most 
severely  are  also  those  who  have  the  least 
ability  to  resist  these  short-run  increases 
in  production  costs. 

Although  I  think  the  industry  scare 
stories  about  production  disincentives  due 
to  the  rollback  are  largely  imwarranted, 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  short- 
rim  price  prospects  are  likely  to  have  the 
strongest  effect  on  the  marginal,  imder- 
capitalized  producer  who  will  be  hit 
hardest  by  the  roUback.  Since  It  seems 
inevitable  that  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
crude  prices  will  stabiUze  in  the  $7/barrel 
range,  the  large  majors  can  afford  to  wait 
it  out.  By  contrast,  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued political  manipulation  of  oil  prices 
may  substantially  reduce  the  ability  of 
small  producers  to  raise  capital  for  ex- 
panded production. 

Viewed  in  the  abstract,  the  industry 
can  readily  survive  the  Jackson  price 
rollback.  As  he  has  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  as  recently  as  6 
months  ago,  most  industry  spokesmen 
were  saying  that  a  price  in  the  $5 
range  would  be  more  than  ample  to  bring 
on  additional  long-term  supplies.  Never- 
theless, the  point  here  is  that  the  actual 
economic  victim  of  the  roUback  is  likely 
to  be  Just  the  opposite  of  the  Intended 
political  target.  If  anything,  the  roUback 
would  probably  allow  the  majors  to  sus- 
tain or  increase  thehr  share  of  the  crude 
production  market  whereas  the  current 
two- tier  system  is  working  to  decrease  it. 

4.    PRICES,   PKOFIT8,    AND   PRODUCTION   IN    THE 
LONGER    TERM 

The  rollback  provision  is  largely  a 
political  response  to  the  fact  that  within 
a  short  5-month  period  reported  petro- 
leum industry  profits  have  skyrocketed 
while  consumers  have  felt  the  first  serious 
energy  supply /price  pinch  since  Worid 
War  n.  In  my  view,  Jackson's  effort  to 
forge  a  populistic  linkage  between  these 
two  contains  double  mischief.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  will  only  defer  the  adoption  of 
an  appropriate  policy  response  to  the 
longer  term  energy  crisis— that  is.  cur- 
tailment of  demand  and  expansion  of 
supply  through  attainment  of  a  new, 
higher  price  equilibrium— and,  on  the 
other,  will  compoimd,  Emd  set  precedent 
for  further  compounding,  the  underlying 
problem  that  national  policy  must  rec- 
tify. The  conference  report  should  there- 
fore be  defeated  so  that  this  counter- 
productive linkage  can  be  nipped  In  the 
bud.  The  next  section  presents  some  al- 
ternative, but  more  benign,  means  by 
which  consimaer  sentiment  can  be  moUl- 
fled.  This  section  focuses  on  why  the  cur- 
rent clumsy  attempt  to  manipulate  pe- 
troleum prices  and  profits  Is  so  mis- 
gxilded. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  measurement  of 
aggregate  profits  on  a  quarter-to-quarter 
or  year-to-year  basis  Is  next  to  mean- 
ingless in  economic  years.  The  year 
1972  represented  the  culmination  of  a 
4-year  period  of  petroleimi  industry 
profit  stagnation;  in  real  dollar  terms, 
1972  oil  profits  were  10  percent  below 
1968  profits,  comi>ared  to  a  12-percent 
Increase  in  real  GNP  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  case  of  many  individual 
companies,  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
1&72  base  year  Is  even  more  dramatic. 
As  is  shown  in  the  teble  below,  1972 
profits  expressed  In  constant  dollars  were 
from  20  to  60  percent  below  1968  levels 
for  11  of  the  13  companies.  Moreover, 
while  all  of  them  reported  huge  1973  in- 
creases over  1972.  ranging  from  a  low  of 
24  percent  for  SOHIO  to  a  phenomenal 
367  percent  for  Clark,  nearly  half  of  them 
had  1973  profit  levels  which  were  still 
below  1968  levels  in  constant  dollars; 
only  5  of  the  13  companies  had  1973 
profit  increases  over  1968  which  were 
larger  than  the  18. 5 -percent  Increase  in 
real  GNP  during  the  same  period.  Thus. 
It  can  be  fairly  said  that  screaming  press 
headlines  have  seriously  distorted  the 
real  profit  situation  In  the  oil  industry: 

PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY    PROFIT    CHANGES.    1968-73 
|ln  percenti 


Company 


Reported  1972  1973 

1972  73    compared    compared 
increase    to  1968  '      to  1968 ' 


Mara!h3n 62.1 

Pliillips! 55.2 

Gult 70.a 

Shell 28.0 

SoHio 24.1 

Union 44.9 

ARCO" 40.4 

Cities  Service 36.8 

Amerada  Hess 228.6 

Clark 267.5 

Continental 42.6 

Eaon 59.2 

Sun 48.7 


19.9 

23.5 

24.7 

11.7 

10.3 

-3.5 

30.2 

-15.2 

28.7 

-15.9 

32.4 

-4.3 

26.2 

-2.1 

31.6 

-11.1 

57.2 

34.0 

42.8 

100.  0 

-5.1 

28.6 

.3 

51.9 

21.3 

11.2 

1  Constant  dollars. 
•  i9t7  base  period. 
'  1969  base  period. 

Source:  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Treasury. 

Whatever  the  base  year  chosen,  how- 
ever, profit  volumes  are  not  a  good  way 
to  measure  the  profitability  of  business 
because  they  give  no  indication  of  the 
changes  in  the  volxmie  of  sales  or  the 
stock  of  invested  assets  which  produced 
them.  The  legitimate  way  to  measure 
profits  is  not  in  aggregate  terms  but  as  a 
rate  of  return  on  investment.  Though  the 
media  and  the  demogogs  may  conven- 
iently Ignore  these  figures,  they  are  the 
only  way  of  measuring  in  industry's  per- 
formance relative  to  other  sectors — by 
definition  "excess"  profits  must  be  excess 
in  relationship  to  some  independent 
standard — and  are  also  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  investors  and  others  who 
supply  capital  for  Increased  production. 
In  large  measure,  whether  or  not  we  are 
successful  In  generating  the  new  domes- 
tic capacity  needed  to  achieve  energy 
independence  will  be  a  direct  function 
of  the  cost  of  capital  for  energy  invest- 
ment, which  in  turn  will  vary  closely  with 
the  rate  of  return. 

The  table  following  compares  petro- 
leum rates  of  return  over  time  and  In 
relationship  to  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Pour  trends  are  noteworthy: 


First.  Prior  to  the  1960's.  the  petroleum 
rate  of  return  was  slightly  above  the  av- 
erage for  manuf£u:turing,  including  both 
the  durable  and  nondurable  sectors,  but 
considerably  below  the  really  high  profit 
industries  like  automobiles  and  high 
technology  instruments  and  computers. 

Second.  EHiring  the  sustained  economic 
expansion  and  boom  of  the  1960's,  indus- 
try generally  boosted  rates  of  retiun 
above  the  historical  aversige;  this  was 
true  for  both  traditionally  high  and  low 
profit  sectors.  By  contrast,  petroleum 
moved  in  just  tiie  op:  Dslte  direction 
as  the  industrywide  trend  during  this 
period  (column  2),  sustaining  a  lower 
average  rate  of  return  than  during  the 
1950's. 

Third.  After  the  peak  of  the  economic 
cycle  in  1967-68  profits  in  most  industries 
deteriorated  sharply,  hitting  bottom  with 
the  trough  of  the  1970  recession.  As  the 
economy  recovered  in  1971-72,  profits 
recouped  even  more  dramatically — al- 
though not  fully  to  1963-68  levels.  Petro- 
leum industry  profits  also  declined  but 
subject  to  a  unique  lag.  Instead  of  bot- 
toming out  in  1970  and  then  recovering 
during  the  next  2  years,  they  con- 
tinued to  seriously  deteriorate  through 
1972.  This  lag  is  the  primary  reason  for 
the  so-called  profit  surge  in  1973:  in  real- 
ity, the  petrolemn  industry  was  making 
a  1-year  recovery  of  the  magnitude 
that  other  sectors  took  3  years  to 
accomplish. 

Fourth.  Despite  the  aggregate  profit 
surge  of  1973,  petroleum  profits  are  still 
below  the  manufacturing  average — at 
least  for  the  first  three  quarters  covered 
by  this  data.  Indeed,  the  secular  trend 
seems  to  be  that  petroleum  profits  have 
moved  from  a  place  traditionally  some- 
what above  the  industry  mean  to  a  place 
somewhat  below  the  average  during  the 
last  two  decades.  If  excess  profits  is  really 
such  a  concern,  then  1973  profits  for 
automobiles  a6.4).  high  technology- 
and  computers  (16.1>.  chemicals  (14.9), 
lumber  (24.5)  or  nonelectrical  machin- 
ery (13.3)  would  seem  to  be  far  higher 
priority  targets  for  action.  Given  the 
capital  intensity  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try and  the  $100  plus  billion  that  will  be 
needed  for  new  investment  before  1980. 
it  seems  difficult  to  conclude  that  profits 
or  rates  of  return  have  yet  really  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

PETROLEUM   INDUSTRY  RATES  OF   RETURN   RELATIVE  TO 
OTHER    INDUSTRIES.    1950-73 

[In  percent) 


Part  of  the  reason  for  the  serious  de- 
terioration in  petroleum  rates  of  return — 
from  a  peak  of  12.5  percent  in  1966  to 
8.7  percent  in  1972 — was  a  price/cost 
squeeze  at  the  production  level,  tradi- 
tionally the  major  source  of  petroleum 
profits.  As  is  so  ^own  in  the  table  below, 
average  domestic  crude  prices  rose  about 
21  percent  from  1964  to  1972,  while  costs 
of  drilling — the  major  production  ex- 
pense— increased  by  65  percent  per  well- 
foot.  More  importantly,  in  terms  of  cost 
per  successful  well,  costs  rose  by  90  per- 
cent or  four  times  the  price  rise  during 
the  same  period: 

OIL  PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  PRICES.  1964-72 


Ave  raj!*  rate 
of  return 


Actual  rate 
of  return 


Industry /Sector 


1950-59  196J-6S    1970    1972    1973  ' 


Petroleum 12.7 

All  manufacturing. .  11.3 

Durables 11  9 

Nonrtursbles 10.8 

fllgh  rate  sectors: 

Motor  vehicles 15.3 

Instruments  and 

computers 12  6 

Low  rata  sectors: 

Iron  and  $te«l 10.7 

Teitiles 5.8 


11.9  11.0  8.7  10.8 

12.2  9.3  10.6  12  6 

12.3  8.3  10.8  13.2 
11.8  10.3  10.5  12.1 


16.0      6.1    14.7 
16.6    14.3    14.9 


8  5 

8.7 


4.3 

5.1 


6.0 
7.5 


16  4 

16.1 

9.2 
9.4 


I  First  three  quarters  only. 

Note:  All  figures  expressed  as  after  tai  rates  of  retuia  on 
stockholders'  equity 

Source.  Economic  report  of  the  President,  1974. 


Average 
cnioe 
price 

Drilling 
cost  per 
well -foot 

Average  cost 
per  success- 
ful w«U 

Year: 

1964 

1968        .     . 

J2.88 

2.94 
3.18 
3.50 

$10.  M 

13.10 
16.13 
17.72 

S334.000 

562.000 

1970 

1972 

575,000 
633.000 

Percent  changa, 

1964-72 

21.  S 

S4.1 

89.5 

Souice:  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

The  profit  slump  brought  about  by 
this  cost.'price  squeeze  had  a  number  of 
important  effects  on  the  ability  to  fi- 
nance new  exploration,  development  and 
production  capacity.  As  the  oil  industry 
has  traditionally  financed  a  large  por- 
tion of  new  investment  out  of  retained 
earnings,  the  relative  profit  slump  forced 
them  to  turn  more  heavily  to  external 
sources.  Given  the  general  stov:k  market 
slump  during  this  period  and  the  unat- 
tractiveness  of  low  industry  rates  of  re- 
turn, however,  this  meant  primarily  debt 
rather  than  equity  financing.  As  a  result, 
the  ratio  of  debt  to  total  capital  for  the 
industry  climbed  from  16  percent  in  1968 
to  24  percsit  in  1972.  While  these  ratios 
vEiry  from  industry-  to  industrj"  and  there 
is  obviously  no  absolute  standard,  most 
investors  and  financial  analysts  are  wary 
of  such  high  debt  ratios  in  a  high  risk 
industry  like  oil.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  higher  financing  costs  per  unit 
of.  physical  capital  in  external  markets. 
Efforts  to  rollback  allegedly  excessive 
profits  will  only  compoimd  this  problem 
because  it  ^ill  lower  the  amoimi  of  in- 
ternally generated  capital  and  force  the 
companies  to  do  even  more  high  cost  ex- 
ternal financing.  Since  there  is  no  such 
thing  a^  a  free  lunch,  c<»isumers  win 
sooner  or  later  end  up  paying  higher 
prices  to  cover  higher  capital  service 
costs,  or  altemativelj'.  will  have  to  put 
up  with  shortages  and  inconveniences 
longer  than  otherwise. 

TtAs,  latter  possibility  Is  underscored 
by  the  data  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activity  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  As  is  shown  in 
the  table  below,  both  the  nimiber  of  wells 
drilled  and  the  footage  drilled  declined 
steadily  during  this  period.  As  a  result, 
additions  to  resers'es  and  the  reserve 
production  ratio  fell  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  Whereas  new  reserves  added  in 
1955  equalled  118  percent  d  production 
that  year,  by  1972  new  reserves 
amounted  to  only  47  percent  of  annual 
production. 

The  adverse  trends  in  these  latter  two 
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indicators  are  the  primary  reafion  why 
we  currently  have  such  limited  ability  to 
quickly  expand  domestic  production.  If 
for  political  reasons  Congress  wants  to 
continue  to  keep  the  petroleum  industry 
locked  Into  low  profit  levels  relative  to 
the  risk  Involved,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
domestic  production  capcu;ity  can  be  ex- 
panded to  self-sufficiency  levels: 

TRENDS  IN  EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RESERVES 


Footage  Reserves  New 

drilled  idded  rejcrvs/ 

(thou-  (miliions  produc- 

WeJIs     sands  of  of  tion 

"—r                       dnUed          feet)  berrejs)  ratio 


1955 U9V  69.1  2  870 

1964 10,717  55.5  2,664 

1»M 8  879  53.9  2.«54 

1970 7.693  45.3  (') 

1972 7.129  52.8  1,557 


1.18 

l.CiO 

.78 


'  Hot  meiniBffBl  because  of  l-year  bulge  of  Alaska  discovety 
•dd-on. 

Source:  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

S.     ALTERNATIVE    PCIJTICAI.    SZSPONSES     TO    THE 
on.    PaOFTT    QtTESnoK 

Clearly  the  perception  that  oil  profits 
have  become  excessive  is  a  political  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  ignored.  Since  the 
public  insists  on  action,  even  If  only  sym- 
bolic as  in  the  case  of  the  rollback,  the 
real  need  is  to  find  some  way  to  con- 
structively channel  it.  In  mv  view,  modi- 
fication or  repeal  of  the  special  petroleum 
industry  tax  breaks  would  be  a  far  vdser 
course  than  direct  manipulation  of  prices 
and  profits.  The  depletion  allowance,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  worth  roughly 
50  cents  per  barrel,  but  even  the  price  of 
"old"  domestic  oil  has  risen  far  beyond 
that  amount  in  the  last  year.  The  intan- 
gible drilling  expense  allowance,  which  is 
worth  even  less  on  a  per-barrel  basis.  Is 
in  the  same  category,  as  is  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  100  percent  of  royalty  pay- 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pending  energy 
tax  bill  soon  to  be  reported  by  Ways  and 
Means  should  offer  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  castigating  the  oil  companlee  for 
raiding  the  treasur>'.  taxpayer  financed 
bonanza  and  the  like,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  fashioning  good  public  policy. 
The  depletion  allowance  and  other  tax 
breaks  are  essentially  taxpayer  subsidies 
that  keep  the  true  cost  petroleum  prod- 
ucts lower  than  what  would  otherwise 
prevail  in  the  private  market.  As  such, 
they  encour««e  some  measure*  of  over- 
consumption — a  pattern  we  are  trying  to 
reverse  with  other  energy  conservation 
programs — and  result  in  an  arbitrary 
transfer  of  Income  from  general  tax- 
payers to  specific  energy  consimiers.  Mil- 
ton Preedman  and  other  market  econo- 
mists have  long  argued  against  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  Just  these  grounds, 
but  r^ever  before  now  has  there  been  a 
more  propitious  moment  for  taking  ac- 
tion. 

By  doing  so,  we  could  appease  the  pub- 
lic and  improve  national  energy  policv 
In  one  stroke.  The  price  roll-back,  by 
contrast,  will  only  disillusion  the  public, 
as  the  promised  benefits  fail  to  mate- 
rialize, and  lead  to  a  retrogression  in 
policy  that  might  not  be  reversed  for 
some  time  to  come. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  made  an  excellent  statement 
and  in  liis  statement  he  has  shown  the 
extremely  difficult  and  technical  nature 
of  the  new  matter  which  is  brought  Into 
this  bill. 

Will  the  gentleman  confirm  to  me  that 
the  price  of  $7.09  to  which  oil  could 
move  under  the  bill  could  apply  to  both 
old  and  new  oil? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Absolute- 
ly, and  for  that  very  reason  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman.  It  was  correctly  point- 
ed out  in  our  committee,  we  should  not 
even  call  this  a  price  roll-back  provision. 

I  think  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
suggested  it  was  rolling  forward  the  price 
of  oil  to  that  of  control  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  $7.09  per  barrel. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  could  be  a  roll  for- 
ward from  S5.25  to  $7.09  on  70  percent 
of  the  oil  that  the  country  produces; 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman again  is  absolutely  correct,  be- 
cause what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  uncontrolled  oil,  we  are 
talking  about  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  the  production  of  this  coimtry.  We  are 
not  touching  with  this  price  roll-back  75 
percent  of  the  oil  that  goes  in  to  make 
up  the  over-all  price  of  cnide  oil  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Except  possibly  to 
increase  the  price  on  that  oil,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Exactly.  I 
would  submit  further  that  this  is  not 
a  price  rollback,  this  is  a  production  roll- 
back. This  is  telling  the  entrepreneurs, 
the  independent  producers  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  those  many  times  under  capltali2«d 
producers.  "You  go  out  of  business  and 
let  the  big  boys,  let  the  majors  who  can 
afford  to  sit  back  and  absorb  that  lower 
price  and  can  affoid  to  wait  until  this 
moment  of  folly  pa,sses  and  prices  seek 
their  own  level  in  the  market,  and  then 
they  will  go  in  and  capture  a  bigger  share 
of  the  domestic  crude  production  than 
they  have  at  the  present  time." 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly  further,  fur- 
thermore with  respect  to  that  oil  which 
is  commanding  a  higher  price  today,  that 
i.s,  new  oil;  explored  oil,  It  is  my  under- 
standing—but I  understand  It  would  in 
truth  and  in  fact  roll  back  the  price  that 
independent  producers  could  get  from 
their  new  exploration:  that  is,  the  oil 
that  now  can  be  brought  on  to  the  mar- 
ket which  requires  additional  expendi- 
tures because  it  ia  deep  or  difficult  to 
obtain.  So,  in  effect,  we  roll  back  those 
who  are  exploring  and  risking  their  cap- 
ital and  we  roll  forward  those  who  do 
not  need  increa.se.s  but  are  making  in- 
ordinate profits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
stated  the  ca."e,  I  think,  very  succinctly. 
His  argument  reemphaslzed  the  argu- 
ment I  have  sought  to  make.  If  we  want 
to  help  the  consumers,  for  God's  sake, 
do  not  vote  for  a  provision  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  going  to  have  the  very 
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obvious,  almost  immediate  effect  of  dis- 
couraging the  very  efforts  that  have  to 
be  made  for  additional  exploration  and 
production. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  talked  about  the  increased 
need  for  funds  for  the  difficult  to  reach 
oil,  such  as  deep  oil.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  knows  that  in  the  Ulinois-Indi- 
ana  basin  most  of  the  oil  Is  now  coming 
from  what  we  call  stripper  wells.  These 
are  wells  which  have  declining  produc- 
tion. The  people  operating  them  now 
have  the  option  of  expending  consider- 
able funds  for  water  Injection,  chemical 
injection,  or  other  procedures  needed  to 
go  after  the  secondary  and  tertiary  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  as 
soon  as  the  well  becomes  unproductive  at 
the  current  price,  these  operators  are  re- 
quired  to  fill  the  hole  with  concrete  and 
they  lose  forever  some  30  or  40  percent  of 
the  oil  potentially  available  in  our  area 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  put 
a  celling  on  the  money  that  can  be  re- 
ceived from  them,  would  these  producers 
have  adequate  incentive  to  go  to  these 
very  expensive  procedures  in  order  to 
continue  the  production  of  stripper 
wells? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Obviously, 
the  Einswer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
is  "No."  If  we  discourage  production  and 
cut  out  incentives  to  explore  and  pro- 
duce, it  immediately  becomes  economi- 
cally imf easible  for  them  to  get  that  out 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  increasing  the 
supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlemEoi  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Anderson)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  brings  into  focus  the  whole 
argument  against  the  so-called  rollback 
provision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  gather  from  what  both 
these  gentlemen  have  said  that  the  ef- 
fect of  that  rollback  provision  is  going  to 
be  to  reduce  the  supply  of  oil  that  we 
now  have  in  this  country  and  increase 
the  price  of  whatever  petroleum  products 
we  have  left.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Exactly, 
and  not  do  one  thinp  about  75  percent  of 
the  crude  oil  we  ase  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  that  does 
not  even  speak  to  the  parliamentarj- 
precedent  we  are  setting  if  we  go  ahead 
and  change  the  rule  here  and  allow  the 
consideration  of  previously  unconsidered 
material? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Since  stripper  wells  have  been 
producing  and  have  been  brought  back 
into  production,  how  much  has  that 
meant  in  terms  of  the  production  of  oil 
in  the  country  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
the  figures  which  I  gave  earlier  indicate 
that  exploration  generally  has  been  on 
the  decline,  and  the  ratio,  as  I  say  again, 
between  current  production  and  reserves 
has  gone  down  precipitously,  from  118 
to  47  percent,  because  the  economic  in- 
centive has  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  wrong  time,  with  lengthening 
gas  lines  and  considering  our  desire  to 
attain  the  goal  of  petroleum  independ- 
ence, to  adopt  this  kind  of  legislation, 
legislation  v.-hich  does  not  make  any  leg- 
islative sense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Elinols 
for  pufing  this  whole  problem  in  better 
focus. 

The  oil  industry  is  a  rather  complex 
industry';  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
energy  industry  is  complex.  However. 
the  gentleman  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said  simply  that  this  confer- 
ence report  represents  a  production  roll- 
back. It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  would  ask  this :  Who  among  us  wants 
to  go  home  and  defend  a  production  roll- 
back? I  do  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  not  yield  further  to  other  Mem- 
bers at  this  time,  since  there  are  others 
who  have  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  conclude 
at  this  time  by  imploring  the  Members 
of  this  House  not  to  yield  to  what  is 
a  totally  false  and  illusory  solution  to  a 
very  real  problem.  Let  us  vote  up  the 
pre-.icus  question,  adopt  the  rule,  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  considering 
an  energy' bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  M.-iCDONALDK 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  colloquy  which  took  place 
among  the  two  gentlemen  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I 
appreciate  their  eloquence,  and  in  some 
ways,  their  excltabUIty. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  they  touched 
on  the  real  Issue  that  we  are  to  be  faced 
with  very  soon,  within  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, and  that  Is  whether  or  not  to  permit 
every  Member  to  be  recorded,  since  each 
Member's  constituents  would  like  to 
'snow  where  he  stands  concerning  roll- 
back. They  would  like  to  know  where 
each  Member  stands  as  far  as  rollback 
is  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  two  other 
aiattei-s  which  will  follow  price  rollback, 
conservation,  and  rationing  known  to  bo 


exercised  by  the  President.  That  is  the 
real  issue. 

Now,  I  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
eloquent  gentleman  from  Illinois,  when 
he  said  that  this  upsets  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  Well,  in  some  ways, 
of  course,  he  is  right.  It  is  a  little  un- 
usual. But  then,  too,  the  present  rule 
was  a  little  unusual  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  recommend  to 
the  gentleman,  even  If  it  is  not  true  in 
Illinois,  that  it  might  be  important  for 
him  to  try  to  get  gasoline  in  an  orderly 
fashion  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
I  get  gasoline,  and/or  in  Massachusetts 
where  they  are  lucky  to  have  any  gaso- 
line at  all.  I  think  that  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  more  important  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture  than  upholding  the  anti- 
quated rules  of  this  House. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  They  did  what  they  thought 
was  right.  It  was  a  very  close  vote  on  all 
three  issues.  However,  it  is  getting  a  lit- 
tle ridiculous  for  us  now  to  go  back  and 
tell  the  public  we  are  trying  to  protect 
them  and  we  are  trjdng  to  do  what  is 
right  without  actually  being  recorded 
as  to  where  they  stand  on  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  debate,  but  there 
have  not  been  any  votes. 

So  all  we  are  asking  for  at  this  mo- 
ment is  this:  We  must  recognize  that  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made  for 
the  rule  are  not  all  completely  true,  and 
I  can  give  concrete  examples.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  a  dispute  at  this  junc- 
ture, since  I  do  not  have  time,  but  all  the 
figures  that  are  given  have  been  imoffl- 
cial  figures  which  come  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry itself,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows.  There  are  no  official 
Government  figures.  One  can  get  figmres 
from  no  department  in  the  Government 
that  are  believable  or  official. 

Now,  it  is  the  proponents  of  the  peo- 
ple who  want  this  rule  upheld,  and  who 
start  calling  these  industries  the  "bloated 
seven  sisters."  I  do  not  reaUy  care  if  they 
are  bloated  or  not  bloated. 

Everyone  in  America,  in  the  Ameri- 
can system,  is  in  business  for  profit.  But 
when  a  business  or  an  industry  reaches 
the  state  where  they  can  put  out  their 
hand  and  stop  the  orderly  democratic 
procedures  of  this  Congress,  then  it  is 
time  for  us  to  put  up  or  shut  up  and  go 
back  to  our  constituents  and  say.  "You 
may  not  agree  with  what  I  did,  but  at 
least  I  did  what  I  thought  was  right  for 
you,"  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  able  colleague,  the  ircntle- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Koi;ees  > . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thanl;  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  unders'.aijd  the  argu- 
ments that  are  made  by  those  who  rep- 
resent the  oil  .States.  It  is  ceriainly  their 
very  sincere  judgment  that  they  are  t='X- 
pressing,  but  I  happen  to  come  fro:n  a 
consumer  State  where  people  are  ready 
for  the  Congress  to  do  fo.methlng  about 
this  question.  They  are  tired  of  standing 
in  line  in  order  to  get  gasoline. 

I  do  not  think  the  oil  compauiet.  are 
really  concerned  so  much  about  this  price 


rollback  which  goes  to  $7.  Where  old  oil 
is  being  sold  for  S5.25,  this  bO  says  that 
we  will  let  new  oil  go  to  $7  or  slightly 
over  $7.  The  oU  industrj-  itself  testified 
earlier  that  they  thought  just  over  $4 
would  be  sufficient  through  1980  in  order 
to  give  them  an  incentive.  If  you  will 
bring  that  up  to  the  current  dollar  price, 
it  Is  about  $4.35  or  $4.50. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  me  one  additional  half  minute? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  the  genUeman  a 
half  minute. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  main  thin^  that  thev  are  con- 
cerned with  is  that  in  this  bill  it  savs  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  petrole'im  industry 
report  their  reserves  and  wh:::  they  have 
stored  and  where  ttiis  gasoline  is.  The 
American  people  are  looking  to  us  in 
this  Congress  to  pronde  that  authoritv, 
and  that  authority  is  in  this  bin.  We  can 
later  change  the  rollback  prc;-isicn  if  we 
need  to,  but  we  had  better  get  on  with 
the  job  and  find  out  how  niuch  oil  we 
have. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  pre^'ious  question 
and  then  vote  for  the  rule  which  Chair- 
man STAGorRS  wHl  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  yield  now 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

.•\m)ERSON     . 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  :.-ield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes^  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation as  I  see  it  right  now  is  that  very 
shortly  we  will  have  a  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question.  If  the  previous  question  is 
voted  up.  then  presumably  the  rule  will 
be  adopted. 

The  rule  provides,  among  other  things, 
tliat  points  of  order  may  be  made  against 
the  section  which  deals  ■^^ith  the  roll- 
back of  prices  on  oil  and  g3s.  A5  I  un- 
derstand it.  if  the  point  of  order  is  made, 
there  is  every  likelihood  it  would  have  to 
be  sustained. 

I  think  that  is  a  salutary  situation. 
because  I  associate  myself  completely 
'^'.-ith  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ^Mr.  Anderson  '  and  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) as  to  the  probable  effects  of  this 
rollback  provision. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken, 
want  more  gasoline  and  they  want  to 
get  that  gasoline  jiist  as  rapidly  as  they 
can.  They  are  not  interested  in  havui^ 
people  make  inordinate  profits  on  that 
gasoline,  but  their  priority  runs  just 
about  like  this:  Give  us  the  gasoline  and 
worry  about  the  excess  prof.ts  later.  That 
Is  exactly  what  I  hope  this  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  administration  are  pro- 
gramed to  do 

If  it  IS  possible  to  get  this  bill  adopted, 
then,  of  course,  the  next  thing  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  is  the  question  of 
excess  profits.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  now 
flddiessing  itself  to  this  problem  of  ex- 
cess profits.  An  excess  pro.*:ts  tax  is  the 
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best  mechanism  by  which  the  American 
pecH^le  can  be  assured  that  nobody  will 
make  inordinately  large  profits  because 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Nobody  wants  inor- 
dinately large  profits.  It  Is  not  in  the 
minds  of  aixy  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  allow  it  to  happen. 

The  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  vote  up  the 
previous  question.  Then  we  can  do  what 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  rollback  pro- 
vision from  this  bill. 

I  understand  there  have  been  some 
rumors  going  around  the  floor — of  course, 
tliis  is  a  very  good  rumor  mill  on  the 
floor — that  when  the  chips  are  down, 
and  tliis  bill  Is  sent  to  the  President,  he 
will  sign  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  all  the  Mem- 
bers, with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  com- 
mand, that  is  not  the  situation.  If  this 
conference  report  goes  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  the  rollback 
provision  In  it,  the  President  will  un- 
doubtedly veto  tliis  bill.  He  will  veto  it 
because,  as  he  has  said,  he  wants  a  bill 
which  will  produce  more  energy  rather 
than  less  energy.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  would  produce  less 
energy  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Rogers) 
pointed  out  that  there  was  something  in 
this  bill  with  respect  to  petroleum  re- 
porting. Will  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
confirm  to  me  that  the  same  general  type 
of  provision  is  in  the  Hollfleld  bill  that 
creates  the  Federal  Energy  Agency,  and 
concerning  which  there  is  ver>'  Uttle  dis- 
pute on  this  floor— and  that  if  this  bill 
were  out  of  the  way  we  could  proceed 
with  that  bill  almost  immediately? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  correct.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  wondering  all  along  why  we 
have  not  already  taken  up  and  passed  the 
PEA  bill.  The  FEA  bill,  which  was  worked 
out  to  allow  the  Energy  Administration 
to  do  the  things  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  mentioned.  Moreover, 
and  even  more  importantly,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  PEA  to  be  able  to 
recniit  the  people  who  are  necessary  to 
do  the  job  that  has  been  entrusted  to  this 
ofiBce. 

I  am  told  by  FEA  Administrator  Simon 
that  he  is  terribly  handicapped  by  lack 
of  personnel.  He  cannot  get  people  to  go 
to  work  because  his  office  is  set  up  on  a 
temporary  basis.  So  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessarj'  that  we  enact  the  TKK  bill, 
and  the  other  energy  bills  In  the  ad- 
ministration's package.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that  just  as  soon  as  we  dispose 
of  the  present  bill  here. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Simon,  dated  February  20.  1974. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 


The  Depoty  Secrstast 

OF   THE   TREASUBT, 

Washington,  D.C.,   February  20,  1974. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  The  Inergy  Emergency  Con- 
ference Report  iS.  2$89)  wblch  soon  will  be 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tains so  many  objectionable  provisions  that 
the  President  will  tave  no  choice  but  to 
veto  the  bill  should  It  reach  his  desk  In  Its 
current  form. 

We  do  believe  that  additional  statutory  au- 
thority Is  needed  In  the  energy  area,  and  the 
Energy  Act  does  address  several  of  these 
areas.  We  do  need  the  authority  to  man- 
date conservation  measures.  We  do  want  di- 
rect authority  to  Institute  end  use  ration- 
ing. We  do  want  authority  to  require  con- 
version of  power  plants,  so  that  greater  use 
may  be  made  of  cobI.  Finally,  we  do  sup- 
port changes  In  the  environmental  area 
which  the  Act  also  addresses.  Nevertheless,  In 
total,  the  legislation  goes  far  beyond  these 
areas  and  has  so  many  unworkable  provisions 
and  unwarranted  oontrola  that  It  would 
exacerbate  the  fuel  shortage  rather  than  re- 
lieve It. 

For  example,  the  provision  which  would 
"roll  b£icli"  the  price  of  all  crude  oU  to  an 
artificially  established  price  creates  economic 
uncertainty  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  at  a  time  when  tbe  Administration's  pol- 
icy and  the  Nation's  need  Is  to  Increase  sup- 
ply. We  need  flexibility  In  setting  prices  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  prices  wUl  be 
reasonable  to  the  consumer  and  yet  wUl 
stimulate  needed  Investment  and  Increase  do- 
mestic production.  Our  experience  In  admin- 
istering the  crude  allocation  program  has 
shown  how  difficult  tt  can  be  If  enough  flexi- 
bility Is  not  provided  by  statute.  We  asked 
Congress  not  to  require  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil  at  all  levels,  but  the  current  law 
does  so  and  makes  administering  such  a  pro- 
gram most  difficult. 

We  must  work  togetner  to  build  a  strong 
domestic  energy  indastry  so  that  our  country 
will  not  be  so  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  crude  oil.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  industry  does  not  profit  ex- 
cessively at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  I 
feel  the  President's  "windfall  profits"  pro- 
posal will  assure  that  no  one  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  shortage  by  unreasonable 
profits. 

Another  unworkable  portion  of  the  Act  Is 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration.  It  contains  virtually 
no  administrative  authorities,  no  viable  ex- 
ecutive structure  and  no  provision  for  con- 
tinuity with  existing  activities  under  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  We  prefer  enactment 
of  a  measure  more  along  the  lines  of  the 
Energy  organization  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  on  the  House  calendar.  We 
must  have  the  rlglit  kind  of  agency  to  do 
the  proper  Job. 

An  unworkable  employment  assistance 
provision  is  also  Included  In  the  Conference 
Report.  The  states  would  determine  eligibil- 
ity using  vague  open-ended  guidelines  that 
would  make  It  very  difficult  to  define  unem- 
ployment due  to  "the  energy  crisis."  We  sup- 
port the  President's  unemployment  com- 
pensation proposals  pending  before  Con- 
gress which  are  workable  and  reasonable. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  contains 
authority  for  HOD  and  SBA  to  make  low 
Interest  loans  to  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  finance  Insulation,  storm  windows 
axid  heating  units.  If  every  eligible  home- 
owner and  small  businessman  took  advan- 
tage of  this  section,  the  government  could 
spend  as  much  as  175  billion  on  this  provi- 
sion alone.  The  actual  energy  savings  pro- 


duced by  these  vast  expenditures  would  be 
disproportionately  small. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  many  objectionable 
features  of  S.  2589.  It  unfortunately  contalna 
very  few  needed  authorities  and  imposes 
costly  requirements  that  hinder  rather  than 
help  deal  effectively  with  the  energy  short- 
age. There  are  some  provisions  in  this  bUl, 
such  as  the  requirement  for  increased  re- 
porting of  energy  data,  which  are  Important. 
However,  every  one  of  these  provisions  is 
addressed  In  separate  and  more  reasonable 
legislation  already  in  the  Congressional 
process. 

I  know  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
eager  to  be  helpful  In  solving  fuel  problems, 
but  the  Conference  Report  now  before  the 
House  will  have  the  opposite  effect.  The 
President,  af^er  careful  consideration,  has 
decided  that  the  only  reasonable  course  is 
for  him  to  veto  S.  2589. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  E.  Simon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wh^liams). 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  matter,  if  we  vote  up  this 
rule  today  there  are  sections  in  this  bill 
which  are  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  the  objections  based  on  a  point  of 
order  will  be  sustained. 

If  we  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, I  understand  the  rule  to  be  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  will  waive  all  points  of 
order,  and  permit  separate  votes  on  sec- 
tions 104,  105.  and  110  and,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  this  is  the  way  we  could  work  the 
will  of  this  House  today. 

If  we  reject  any  of  these  three  sections 
upon  which  we  can  have  a  separate  vote 
then  we  will  move  forward  today  with 
measures  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

I  did  not  quite  imderstand  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  when  the  gentle- 
man agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhahdt),  that  section  110 
could  mean  a  price  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  reach  a  conclusion  that  sec- 
tion 110  could  be  a  production  rollback. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  section 
110  sets  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  in  a 
given  area  at  the  same  level  that  it  was 
on  May  15,  1973,  plus  it  also  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  set  prices  not  to 
exceed  35  percent.  If  that  is  not  coming 
close  to  a  ■windfall  profit,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

So  I  would  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
previous  question  be  voted  down  so  that 
we  can  have  the  separate  votes  on  these 
three  issues,  and  if  any  of  these  sec- 
tions are  voted  down  then  we  can  go  back 
to  conference. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yielding  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  so  far  as  the  costs  are 
concerned  that  in  January  of  this  year 
the  Independent  Petroleimi  Association 
of  America  was  asking  for  a  price  of 
approximately  $6.65  per  barrel,  and  said 
that  If  they  got  that  price  they  could 
maximize  domestic  production  by  1980. 
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In  January  of  this  year.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Simon  stated  that  the  long-term 
supply  price  of  crude  oil;  that  is,  the 
level  needed  to  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  balance  and  to  eliminate  the  short- 
age— in  his  own  words — would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $7  per  barrel  within  the 
next  few  years.  The  gentleman  Is  100 
percent  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
just  like  to  conclude  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  adopt  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  ,  because  there  are  very  im- 
portant issues  in  this  conference  report. 
Including  section  111,  protection  of  fran- 
chlsed  dealers. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waogonner>. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  as  sin- 
cerely as  I  can  to  sustain  this  rule  and 
vote  "aye"  on  the  previous  question.  This 
procedure  makes  a  mockery  of  House 
rules. 

The  reason  we  are  having  a  problem 
today  with  this  legislation  stems  from 
the  very  simple  fact  that  last  year  when 
the  same  emergency  was  portrayed  to 
exist,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  supported 
an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill  at  that 
point  in  time  which  woiold  strike  coal 
from  the  windfall  provisions  of  that  pro- 
posal, but  he  as  a  matter  of  equity  re- 
fused to  do  so  in  an  unworkable  situation 
for  oil  and  gas.  This  is  the  only  reason 
that  the  problem  exists  today. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  when  a  prob- 
lem arises  in  this  country,  the  attitude 
today  is,  get  Congress  to  do  something 
about  it.  All  Congress  knows  to  do  about 
a  problem  in  these  days  is  to  regiUate 
and  stagnate  with  too  much  regiUation. 

This  Congress  passed  an  allocation  bill 
last  year,  and  we  heard  all  of  these  prom- 
ises of  what  the  allocation  bill  would  do 
to  solve  the  problem  of  energy  and  its 
supply.  This  allocation  bill,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  Washington  Post,  if  you 
can  believe  that,  is  a  total  and  dismal 
failure  and  has  to  be  repealed  or  dras- 
tically modified. 

The  problems  we  are  having  today 
with  the  supply  of  crude  comes  from  that 
allocation  bill.  Some  of  us  tried  to  tell 
you  that  there  were  only  two  things  that 
could  happen  if  we  passed  that  allocation 
bill:  we  would  disrupt  feedstocks,  and  we 
would  raise  the  price.  This  has  hap- 
pened, but  we  have  not  learned  our  les- 
son yet. 

Then  this  House  was  told  to  pass  a 
year-roimd  daylight  saving  time  bill.  Let 
us  do  something  about  saving  more  en- 
ergy. Almost  all  of  you  who  voted  for  it 
today  would  like  to  have  that  little  vote 
back,  would  you  not,  when  you  face  these 
mothers  and  fathers  who  are  complain- 
ing about  what  these  yoimgsters  are  hav- 
ing to  put  up  with  when  they  have  to 
go  to  school  early  and  in  darkness. 

This  bill  will  hurt;  It  will  not  help. 
The  problem  in  this  country  is  supply 
does  not  meet  demand.  That  means  with 
the  problem  we  have  we  have  to  have 
more  energy.  We  cannot  get  it  with  more 


regulation.  We  can  only  make  the  prob- 
lem worse,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

Most  all  Members  here  today  say  that 
you  W£int  to  provide  here  at  home  an  in- 
centive to  provide  for  increased  explora- 
tion and  to  provide  after  awhile  for  self- 
sufficiency.  But,  believe  me,  if  we  roll 
the  price  of  American  domestic  crude 
back  below  the  market  price  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  these  people  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  send  these  dollars  overseas  and 
explore  overseas.  They  are  not  going  to 
Invest  sufficiently  these  dollars  here  in 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  self- 
sufficiency.  It  does  not  work  that  way. 
An  investor  has  to  have  a  return  on  his 
money. 

Listen  to  me  again.  We  are  going  to 
nulhfy  the  provision  that  we  wrote  into 
the  allocation  biU  exempting  stripper 
wells. 

You  have  heard  many  times  that  this 
is  a  large  part  of  our  production,  produc- 
tion which  is  marginal,  production  which 
can  be  lost  at  any  time.  On  January  1, 
1973.  there  were  359,471  stripper  wells 
in  this  country  and  their  average  pro- 
duction was  3.13  barrels  a  day.  You 
should  put  your  economic  pencil  to  that 
statistic  and  decide  what  you  are  going 
to  be  doing  to  that  marginal  production. 
Give  some  consideration  to  the  cost  for 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  if  you 
are  interested  in  more  supply  in  this 
country. 

We  have  got  to  have  more  energy.  But 
to  get  more  energy  we  must  think  about 
the  economics  of  the  situation.  We  have 
got  to  have  more  capital.  The  oil  and  gas 
industry  alone  by  all  responsible  studies 
is  said  to  demand  by  1985  some  $450  bil- 
lion to  meet  their  capital  needs.  Where  is 
that  money  going  to  come  from?  For 
all  energy  sources  to  provide  self-suf- 
ficiency by  1985  it  will  require  $1,350 
trillion  of  capital. 

Are  we  going  to  let  these  people  make 
a  reasonable  amoimt  of  money  so  they 
can  do  this,  or  are  we  going  to  roD  the 
price  back,  shorten  the  supply,  and  not 
solve  any  of  this  Nation's  problems? 
Think  about  the  capital  demand.  It  can 
not  all  be  borrowed  and  the  Government 
does  not  have  the  money  either. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  Is  not 
even  going  to  be  good  short-range  poli- 
tics. We  are  not  attacking  the  substance 
of  the  issue.  But  if  you  think  it  is  even 
good  short-range  politics  to  do  this  and 
let  the  problem  become  worse,  then  let 
November  come  and  tell  the  people  you 
are  among  those  who  voted  to  compli- 
cate this  problem,  because  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  that  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  additional  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAG(jONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
economic  folly,  pure  foolishness  for  this 
Congress  to  establish  the  precedent  of 
writing  a  price  for  anything  into  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  remain  law  until 
the  law  expires  or  is  repealed.  It  is  stu- 
pidity to  allow  and  worse  to  mandate 
the  sale  of  a  depletable  reserve  at  less 


than  the  replacement  value.  If  you  estab- 
lish the  price  of  an  item  now  in  this  way 
tell  us  please  how  you  wiU  resist  doing 
the  same  in  the  future  when  pressure 
builds.  What  about  meat,  wheat,  or 
milk? 

There  was  no  emergency  need  for  this 
bill  in  December  and  there  is  none  now. 
Authority  already  exists  to  do  everj'thing 
this  bill  provides.  It  is  sure  to  be  vetoed- 

The  answer  is,  if  you  believe  in  the 
free  market  system,  to  let  that  system 
work.  The  windfall  tax  would  be  far  more 
advisable.  Consider  only  the  failure  of 
controls  in  recent  months. 

But  why  single  out  oU?  Vepco  says  thev 
were  paying  $16.73  a  ton  for  coal  a  yeaj 
ago  and  now  they  are  paying  $31.77.  Why 
not  roll  that  price  back?  Sure,  the  price 
of  propane  must  be  reduced,  but  we  do 
not  need  a  new  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  prices  should  be 
rolled  back  because  Exxon  profits  in- 
creased 59  percent  last  year.  Hold  your 
hats  now,  but  did  you  know  that  the 
Washington  Post  which  owns  Newsweek 
had  an  increase  in  profits  of  249  percent 
in  1973?  They  did,  but  you  will  never  see 
that  in  print  unless  it  is  hidden  in  the 
want  ads.  They  do  not  have  the  nerve  to 
print  it  and  never  where  it  will  be  read. 
Oh  no,  they  are  too  busy  criticizing  Con- 
gress for  considering  a  712-percent  pay 
raise  after  5  years.  Should  the  Post  be 
nationalized  for  making  too  much 
money?  Of  course  not.  but  the  principle 
is  the  same. 

Use  some  commonsense  and  let  the 
free  market  work.  Prices  will  adjust  as 
supply  meets  demand,  it  always  does 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  from  the  rural  States  such  as 
Arkansas  know  of  a  loophole  in  the  COLO 
regulations  that  permitted  a  350-percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  propane  over  the 
last  12  months.  Section  110.  providing  for 
a  rollback  of  prices  and  attempts  to  ad- 
dress this  injustice  and  provide  rehef  for 
the  citizens  who  have  suffered  from  this 
hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  section  provides  for 
a  proportional  passthrough  of  costs  from 
the  reflnerj-  to  the  consumer.  I  ur?e  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  so  we  can  get  some  relief  for 
the  propane  con.'^umers  of  America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BROYHn.L) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  lir. 
Speaker,  the  energy-  shortage  we  are  fac- 
ing is  a  complex  problem  and  of  course, 
when  the  Congress  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude,  there  is 
going  to  be  great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  approach  to  take  to  deal 
v^lth  it. 

There  is  much  in  this  legislation  that 
has  some  merit.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
in  the  2  minutes  to  really  go  into  it.  but 
there  are  some  legislative  authorities 
that  are  needed  in  this  legislation  to 
positively  deal  with  the  energy  shortage. 
For  example,  there  are  amendments  to 
the  Clean  .Mr  Act  contained  in  this  bill. 
We  provide  for  temporary  relaxation  of 
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automobile  emissions  standards.  There 
are  ottier  authorities  In  here  which  we 
need,  but  of  course  all  the  controversy, 
and  I  recognize  there  is  controversy.  Is 
coming  on  section  110  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  approaches 
suggested  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
how  we  price  petroleum  products  to  make 
them  available.  The  approach  that  Is 
supported  by  the  conferees,  and  I  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee,  to 
provide  the  consvuner  with  the  pricing 
protection  in  the  petroleimi  market,  is 
the  most  controversial  feature  of  the 
conference  report. 

Here  is  the  parllamentai-y  situation: 

P.taLWSirNTART    SmTATlON     ON    THE    COIXTTK- 

ENCE    Report    on    S.    2589,    the    Energy 

Emzbgenct  Act 

The  Conference  Report  on  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  Is  subject  to  points  of  order 
becaiwe  of  certain  rewriting  which  was  done 
In  Conference.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  asked  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule  which  would  waive  points  of  order.  How- 
ever, the  Rules  Committee  has  granted  a  rule 
which  waives  points  of  order  for  all  sections 
except  Section  105  (granting  PEO  authority 
to  promulgate  energy  conservation  plans) 
and  Section  110  (the  price  rollback  section). 
Al30  under  the  rule,  a  separate  vote  can  be 
demanded  on  Section  104  (authorizing  the 
President  to   Impose   rationing ) . 

What  this  means  is  that  If  a  point  of  order 
U  made  to  the  language  of  Sections  105  or 
110.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Speaker  would 
sustain  a  point  of  order  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Conferees  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Conference  in  the  new  language  of  these 
sections.  If  the  point  of  order  Is  sustained, 
the  entire  Conference  Report  falls. 

Chairman  Staggers  will  ask  the  House  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  so  that  he 
can  offer  a  substitute  rxUe.  waiving  points  of 
order  and  permitting  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
one  or  more  of  the  above-named  sections.  He 
feels  that  he  has  the  votes  to  sustain  the 
Conference  Committee  action  on  these  sec- 
tions. However,  In  the  event  that  any  of  these 
se'^tlons  are  voted  do»-n,  that,  too,  has  the 
effect  of  kUllng  the  Conference  Report. 

If  at  any  point,  the  Conference  Report  is 
rejected  either  by  vote  or  point  of  order  or 
any  other  parllEunentary  means,  the  Chair- 
man can  at  that  time  move  that  the  Houie 
ask  the  Senate  for  a  new  conference.  How- 
ever, If  the  Conference  Report  goes  to  final 
passage  and  Is  sustained  by  the  House,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  wUl  veto  the 
bill.  If  this  occtirs,  the  general  feeling  Is  that 
there  are  sufficient  votes  to  sustain  the  veto. 
This  means  that  all  action  on  the  bill  would 
have  to  start  over  again  at  the  committee 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  we  are  asking 
Members  to  do  is  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  as  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. This  will  give  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  these  issues  and  not 
have  the  conference  report  to  fall  just 
on  a  point  of  order.  If  we  adopt  this  sub- 
stitute rule  suggested  by  the  chairman, 
then  the  House  could  work  its  will.  If 
the  conference  report  is  to  fall,  let  it  be 
by  a  vote  and  not  by  a  parliamentary 
means,  such  as  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Win  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlhiois.  I  want  to 
reply  to  the  argument  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  . 
I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
high  price  of  propane  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  about  the  300-per- 
cent increase  that  has  taken  place. 

We  do  not  have  to  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report,  we  do  not  have  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  to  get  at  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable 
that  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  separately  on  the  three 
sections  we  have  been  made  aware  of. 

I  am  a  free  enterpriser.  I  do  not  philo- 
sophically believe  in  rollbacks,  but  I  hear 
people  tell  me  we  ought  to  have  the  oil 
depletion  allowances  changed,  the  excess 
profit  taxes  imposed,  the  foreign  royal- 
ties for  oil  companies  revised,  and  have 
antitrust  action  on  vertical  integration 
of  major  oil  companies. 

I  predict  if  we  do  not  do  something, 
the  only  thing  now  available  is  a  rollback, 
a  year  from  now,  we  will  stiil  be  here 
talking  about  actions  that  this  Congress 
will  not  take. 

The  Senate,  as  far  as  excess  profits,  is 
not  willing  to  discuss  the  issue:  so 
though  I  do  not  believe  philosophically  in 
rollbacks,  I  feel  we  should  proceed  here: 
since  I  do  not  believe  any  other  action 
will  be  taken. 

As  far  as  the  stripper  wells  are  con- 
cerned, western  New  York  happens  to 
have  a  few  stripper  wells.  Our  oil  is 
higher  in  price  than  the  average  price  in 
this  coimtry.  They  were  getting  $4.60  a 
barrel  a  year  ago  In  November.  Today 
they  get  S10.35.  Thi«  bill  will  allow  them 
to  go  to  $9.20  a  barrel  and  tliey  tell  me 
privately  they  will  get  in  new  production 
at  $7.50  or  $8  a  barrel. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  cMi-. 
Pepper)   L':  recognized. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  able  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
today  reminds  me  of  the  American  pub- 
lic in  1946,  when  the  signs  read,  "Like  a 
little  meat?  Vote  RepubUcan."  Or,  "Had 
enough?" 

Well,  the  technical  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  really  bril- 
liant. No  question  he  is  an  able  man  and 
gave  a  brilliant  argument;  but  the  peo- 
ple will  say,  "Where  is  the  gas  and  where 
Is  the  oil?" 

That  is  the  only  issue.  "Where  Is  the 
gas  and  where  is  the  oil?"  That  is  what 
the  people  want  to  know. 

Now,  let  us  review  what  is  going  to 
happen  here  this  afternoon.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  will  move  the  pretious 
question. 


Mr.  Staggers,  myself,  and  so  many  of 
us,  have  asked  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion be  voted  down,  so  that  Mr.  Staggers 
can  then  offer  a  rule  to  allow  435  Mem- 
bers to  work  their  win  on  the  three  con- 
troversial and  explo^ve  provisions  of  the 
bill:  No.  1,  a  price  rollback;  No.  2,  energy 
conservation  plans;  and  No.  3,  rationing 
authority. 

Now,  if  this  substitute  rule  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  these  three  crucial  provisions.  Fol- 
lowing the  debate  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
each  one  of  those  matters  separately. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  as  it  is.  I 
say  that  it  is  just  a  repUca  of  1946  when 
people  were  saying,  "Yes,  there  were 
technical  arguments  and  there  were 
great  debates." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  de- 
liberating over  this  legislation  for  more 
than  4  months  now.  Are  we  going  to  let 
all  this  work  go  down  the  drain  by  al- 
lowing one  person  to  object  to  a  provi- 
sion and  thus  kill  the  whole  conference 
report?  Are  we  going  to  have  one-man 
rule  in  the  House  or  are  we  going  to  let 
the  435  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
House,  who  represent  200  million  Amer- 
icans, work  their  will  on  emergency  en- 
ergy legislation? 

The  American  pec*)le  are  crying  out  to 
be  heard  on  energy.  The  gas  lines  are 
getting  longer  and  longer  in  California, 
in  Minnesota,  in  Florida,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  energy  crunch  is  not  a 
regional  anxiety;  it  Ifi  a  national  problem 
and  needs  a  nationally  directed  policy  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

But  the  American  people  deserve  to 
be  heard.  And  the  only  way  ttiis  can 
happen  Is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
the  accurate  status  of  our  oil  and  gas 
supplies.  No  one  In  the  administration  or 
Congress  will  be  able  to  give  them  a 
straight  answer  unless  we  adopt  this 
conference  report  which  forces  the  ad- 
ministration and  oil  companies  to  peri- 
odically report  to  Congress  on  our  oil 
supplies. 

If  we  have  an  energy  problem,  if  it  is 
indeed  a  crisis  or  If,  as  the  President 
says,  we  have  weathered  the  storm,  then 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  That  is  why  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  vote  on 
the  emergency  energy  legislation  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  The  only  people  who  do  not  want 
us  to  vote  on  rationing  and  rollback  are 
the  oU  oligarchlsts  of  this  Nation.  But 
we  all  know,  if  It  were  not  for  their 
actions,  we  would  not  have  this  energy 
crisis.  And  the  American  people  are  not 
deceived.  The  oil  companies  are  the 
most  vmpopular  group  In  this  country 
today. 

I  understand  there  have  been  672  days 
of  hearings  on  the  energy  crisis  by  this 
Congress;  nevertheless  we  cannot  go 
back  to  our  constituents  and  say  that 
we  debated  it  for  4  months  or  that  we 
had  672  days  of  hearings.  They  are  going 
to  say  to  us,  "But  where  Is  the  gas  and 
where  is  the  oil?" 
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To  be  true  to  the  American  public,  the 
only  way  to  go  on  this  Issue  today  Is  by 
voting  on  each  one  of  these  issues  inde- 
pendently. Let  our  American  public,  let 
our  people  back  home  know  how  we  feel 
on  these  questions. 

There  is  a  crisis,  there  Is  no  question 
about  it.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  issues 
we  as  Congressmen  are  going  to  face  In 
our  years  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  defeated. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  genUeman  from  West 
"Virginia  ^Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  I  admit  that,  and  any- 
one would  have  to  admit  that.  Nothing 
man  has  made  has  ever  been  perfect.  If 
there  are  mistakes  made  in  the  bill,  they 
can  be  corrected,  but  if  we  do  not  pass 
something,  we  cannot  correct  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  the  most  im- 
portant bill  any  of  us  are  going  to  vote 
on  in  our  entire  time  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  going  to 
do  just  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  says.  They  are  going  to 
ask,  "What  did  you  do  and  how  did  you 
vote  when  the  crisis  was  on." 

That  is  what  they  did  in  1946, 1  can  say 
that,  when  there  was  a  lot  of  debate  and 
no  action. 

This  is  only  a  temporary  bill,  did  the 
Members  know  that?  It  is  to  get  through 
this  crisis  now.  One  would  think  that 
this  was  an  eternity,  but  it  is  only  until 
May  15.  1975.  Then,  if  we  get  through 
the  crisis,  everything  will  be  gone  and 
we  can  do  something  else. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  do  away  with 
the  long  lines  around  Washington?  Did 
the  Members  see  the  headlines  stating 
that  there  is  no  gas  around  the  area?  I 
think  this  bill  will  help  to  do  that.  Do  the 
Members  want  to  know  what  the  supplies 
are  in  America  of  oil  and  gas?  Do  they 
want  the  people  to  know?  If  they  do, 
then  they  will  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
find  out.  Are  the  Members  going  to  go 
back  home  to  their  people  and  tell  them 
that  they  do  not  want  to  know  how  much 
gas  is  here,  where  It  comes  from,  how 
much  is  being  spent  for  It?  We  will  know 
if  the  previous  question  is  voted  down. 
They  will  make  a  report  within  60  days. 

This  is  a  crucial  bill  for  the  people  of 
America,  for  the  little  people,  the  poor 
people;  not  for  the  rich.  A  lot  of  people 
say,  "Let  the  prices  go,  let  the  rich  get 
richer  and  let  the  poor  pay  for  it." 

I  say,  let  us  protect  the  poor  people. 
Nine  months  ago,  oil  was  selling  in 
America  for  $3.86  a  barrel  for  all  oil,  old 
and  new  oil.  In  9  months,  new  crude 
production  has  gone  to  $10,  and  over  in 
some  cases. 

In  Canada,  a  person  can  get  all  the  gas 
that  he  wishes,  and  they  have  a  gas  war. 
This  morning  on  the  news,  they  are  vying 
for  prices  and  trying  to  sell  gas.  Yet, 
they  want  to  sell  us  oil  at  a  high  price, 
because  our  prices  have  gone  up  and  they 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  undersell  you." 

That  Is  the  reason  we  want  to  roll  these 
prices  back  to  where  they  are  reasonable, 
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By  the  petroleum  Industry's  own  fig- 
ures in  December  1972,  they  said: 

Projecting  ahead,  give  us  94.03  a  barrel  in 
1974.  and  we  can  make  20  percent  profit;  If 
you  give  lis  $3.92  a  barrel,  we  will  make  10 
percent  profit. 

We  are  not  saying  that.  We  are  saying 
that  flowing  oil  may  stay  at  $5.25  a  bar- 
rel and  up  to  $7.09  a  barrel  may  be 
charged  for  the  stripper  wells. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  been  told  to- 
day, a  few  moments  ago,  by  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  £ind  is  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  50  percent  of  these  stripper 
wells  are  owned  by  the  big  oU  companies. 
We  are  saying  that  they  can  go  to  $7.09. 

Now,  if  the  Members  want  to  help  their 
farmers,  bring  down  the  price  of  propane 
which  is  selling  at  three  times  the  price. 
If  not,  they  can  go  back  home  to  the 
glassmakers.  the  business  people,  the 
farmers,  and  tell  them  they  were  not 
willing  to  bring  down  the  price  of  pro- 
pane— just  vote  this  previous  question  In. 

But  if  a  Member  votes  down  the  previ- 
ous question  and  votes  for  this  bill,  he  can 
say,  "I  voted  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
propane,  which  has  gone  up  over  300 
percent."  But  otherwise  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Members  can  explain  to  the 
farmers  and  the  little  business  people 
and  the  plastics  people  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  in  America  that  they  were  down 
here  trying  to  help  them.  They  could  not 
say  that. 

America  is  willing  to  sacrifice.  The 
people  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  and  do 
anything  if  they  think  it  Is  right.  But 
I  cannot  go  back  Into  my  hills  and  tell  one 
out  of  a  hundred  that  there  is  a  short- 
age in  America  and  have  them  believe 
it.  I  have  had  meetings  with  them  in 
courthouses,  and  I  know  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  shortage  in  Amercla. 
We  have  to  get  the  reports  to  show  them. 
Nobody  knows.  This  will  let  them  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  this: 
It  just  comes  down  to  one  simple  ques- 
tion. Do  the  Members  want  to  let  one  man 
get  up  and  say  that  this  bill  should 
not  pass,  or  do  the  Members  want  to 
let  the  people  of  America  vote  on  it,  let 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  people 
In  America  vote  on  It? 

Is  this  not  a  democracy?  Should  we 
not  allow  everybody  In  America  who  has 
a  voice  to  speak? 

This  Is  all  we  are  asking  for  In  the 
committee,  that  sill  the  Members  In  this 
House  will  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
vote  on  the  three  most  important  Issues. 
We  are  not  saying  that  we  should  vote 
this  thing  up  or  down.  We  are  not  saying 
that  at  all.  We  are  saying,  let  us  give 
the  House  a  chance. 

So  the  object  is  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  I  will  ask  that  the 
three  issues  have  a  vote  taken  on  eskjh 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzai.£z)  . 

Mr.  GON31ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  am  once 
again  dismayed  to  see  that  we  are  re- 
peating the  experience  of  December  20, 
when  we  flailed  and  floimdered  around 
with  this  energy  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  superfluous;   It  is 


redundant.  We  have  already  passed  on 
all  the  authority  that  is  necessary  to 
the  President  to  do  what  they  Intend  to 
do  under  this  bill.  The  only  thing  we  are 
going  to  get  here  is  "legislative  constipa- 
tion." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  pre\'ious  question. 

BECOEOED   VOTE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  144,  noes  259. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  25,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  45] 


Anderson,  ni. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Con;  an 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erienborn 
Escb 
Plndley 
PlEher 
Porsythe 
Prey 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andre  WB. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Be  via 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 


AYES— 144 

Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hubert 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hcrton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Ml!  ford 
Miller 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
OBrien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pepp)er 
Pettis 

NOES— 259 

Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Claxisen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
ColllEB,  ni. 
Conte 


Pickle 

Poage 

Quie 

QuiUen 

±-.arick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  V». 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Srherle 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Steed 

Steel  man 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Thornton 

Towell.  Ner. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonnep 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wy:ie 

Toung,  Altaka 
Yo\ing,  lU. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zion 


Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Ctilver 

Daniels. 

Dominlck  ▼. 
DanlelBon 
Davis,  Ga. 
DavU.  B.C. 
Delaney 
E)eUuma 
Denholm 
Dent 

Olcklnaon 
Dlgga 
Dlngtil 
Donobue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dxilskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Bdw&rda.  CMU. 
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Ellb«rg 

Lent 

Roncalio,  N.T. 

Esblem&n 

Litton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long,  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McCoUlster 

Roush 

Fascell 

McCormack 

Roy 

Fish 

McDade 

Roybal 

Flood 

McPall 

Ruppe 

Flowers 

McKay 

Ryan 

Flynt 

McKlnney 

St  Germain 

Foley 

Macdonald 

Sandman 

Fountain 

Madden 

Sarasln 

Praser 

Madlgan 

Sarbanes 

Frenzel 

Mallary 

Schroeder 

Proehltch 

Mann 

Selberllng 

Fulton 

Marazltl 

Shipley 

Puquft 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Shuster 

Gaydos 

Matsunaga 

Slkes 

Gettys 

Mayne 

Slsk 

Oialmo 

Mazzoll 

Slack 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Smith,  Iowa 

Oilman 

Mel  Cher 

Snyder 

Olnn 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

OrEisso 

Mezvlnsky 

Stanton, 

Gray 

Mlnlsb 

J.  wmiam 

Green.  Pa. 

Mink 

Stanton, 

Griffiths 

Mitchell.  Md. 

James  V. 

G rover 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Stark 

Gude 

Mizell 

Steele 

Gunter 

Moakley 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Haley 

Mollohan 

Stephens 

Hamilton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Stratton 

Hanna 

Murphy,  111. 

Stubblefleld 

Haiirahan 

Murtha 

Stuckey 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Natcher 

Studds 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Symington 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hastings 

Wlx 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hays 

O'Hara 

Thone 

Rechler,  W.  Va 

•  O'Neill 

Tlernan 

HecUer,  Mass. 

Owens 

Udall 

Heinz 

Patman 

Ullman 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

Van  Deerlln 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Vanlk 

Hicks 

Peyser 

Vlgorlto 

HllUs 

Pike 

Waldle 

Holifleld 

Podell 

Walsh 

Holtzman 

Preyer 

Wbalen 

Howard 

Price,  HI. 

Whltten 

Hudnut 

Prltchard 

WldnaU 

Hungate 

RaUsback 

Williams 

Hunt 

Randall 

Wilson. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rangel 

Charles  H.. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reld 

Wolff 

Karth 

Reuss 

Wydler 

Kastenmeler 

Riegle 

Wyman 

King 

Rlnaldo 

Yates 

Koch 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Tatron 

Kyros 

Rodlno 

Young,  Fla. 

Landrum 

Roe 

Young,  Ga. 

Leggett 

Rogers 

Zablockl 

Lehman 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Zwach 

ANSWEEIED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Bell 

Schneebell 

Ware 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Baker 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price,  Tex. 

Brasco 

Kluczynskl 

Roberts 

Burton 

KuykendaU 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Carney,  Ohio 

McClory 

Rostenkowskl 

Crane 

Michel 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Wis, 

MUls 

Teague 

Dom 
Ford 

Moss 
Murphy.  M.T. 

Vander  Veen 

Frellnghuysen 

Powell.  Ohio 

• 

So  the  previous  question  vi&s  not  or- 
dered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Frellnghuyaen 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  ^th  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
Bkl  against. 

Mr.  KuykendaU  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Mills. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AldjaJDMENT    IN    THE    HATXTSLS    OF    A    SUBSTI- 
TUTE   OPFEKED   BT    ItlB.    STAGGEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stagcees:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  House  Resolution  901 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2589)  to  declare  by  congressional  action  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
cific actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and  In- 
crease supply;  to  Invite  the  development  of 
local.  State,  National,  and  Uiternatlonal  con- 
tingency plans;  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  vital  public  services;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
conference  report  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  3,  Rule  XXVIII,  are 
hereby  waived.  Debate  on  said  conference 
report  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 
It  shall  be  In  order,  on  the  demand  of  any 
Member  for  a  separate  vote  to  be  had  on  mo- 
tions to  strike  out  the  following  provisions 
of  the  conference  report:  Sections  110,  105, 
and  104,  and  such  separate  votes,  if  de- 
manded, shall  be  taken  in  the  foregoing 
order.  At  the  conclusion  of  all  of  the  sepa- 
rate votes  demanded  imder  this  procedure, 
and  If  none  of  the  sections  have  been 
stricken  by  such  separate  votes,  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  vote  that  just  took  place  a  min- 
ute ago  because  I  think  it  Is  to  the  great 
Interest  of  America.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  recognize  every  Mem- 
ber shoiild  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  different  issues.  This  Is  democracy 
in  action. 

I  am  grateful  and  I  know  every  Ameri- 
can Is,  whether  we  win  or  lose  on  the 
matter  before  u-s.  I  am  hopeful  every 
section  of  the  bUI  will  be  voted  up  be- 
cause at  the  start  of  this  bill  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  In  December, 
It  was  debated  for  a  long  time  and  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  night.  Afterward 
we  went  to  conference  and  worked  on 
the  bill  again.  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  and  passed,  after  long  and  full 
debate,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  67 
to  32. 

The  vote  of  the  House  just  now  showed 
me  the  Members  want  some  kind  of  bill 
to  take  back  home.  TTiey  do  not  want 
their  people  to  say  this  House  is  not 
capable  of  legislating  for  this  land  In 
order  to  try  to  help  our  people. 

No  one  says  this  is  a  perfect  bill. 

I  say  it  ought  to  be  voted  up  or  down 
and  we  should  give  everybody  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  bill,  so  I  am  willing  to  vote 
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on  It  right  now.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  a  vote  on  this,  imless  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wants  me  to  yield 
some  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  wUl  yield,  I  shaU  not  ask  for  any 
extended  amount  of  time,  because  I  think 
that  this  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  been  thor- 
oughly explained  and  debated  during  the 
hour  allowed  that  has  just  taken  place. 

I  cannot  help  but  express  some  regret 
that  I  think  we  have  established  an  un- 
fortunate precedent  and.  In  effect,  I  think 
we  have  stricken  clause  3  of  rule  XXVm 
from  the  rule  book,  as  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that  may 
be  the  tendency  from  now  on,  but  I 
think  the  Members  imderstand  the  issue 
that  is  now  before  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  com- 
ments. I  am  certain  he  is  very  sincere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicm  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  just  adopted,  the  con- 
ference report  is  now  before  the  House, 
and  that  resolution  provides  that  it  shall 
be  In  order  following  the  completion  of 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  for  separate  votes  to  be  demanded 
on  sections  110,  105,  and  104  of  the 
report. 

Is  a  seperate  vote  demanded  on  any 
of  the  sections? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  section  104. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Ohio  asks  for  a  separate  vote  on  section 
104. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
of  the  other  sections? 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  a  separate  vote  on  section  105. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  asks  for  a  separate  vote  on  sec- 
tion 105. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  sec- 
tion 110. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  asks  for  a  separate  vote  on  sec- 
tion 110. 

The  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  these  sections  In  the  order  specified 
in  the  resolution. 

PAHLIAMENTART    INQtTIKT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  misunder- 
stand the  rule  In  that  It  provided  for  a 
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motion  to  strike  each  of  these  sections? 
The  gentieman  from  Texas  had  thought 
there  would  be  some  debate  with  respect 
to  these  sections. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  will  advise 
that  under  the  rule  as  amended  1  hour 
of  debate  is  now  permitted  au  the  con- 
ference report  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virgima  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tieman from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Prior  to  the  debate,  may  the  Chair  an- 
nounce that  the  sections  will  be  voted 
on  in  the  following  order:  Section  110, 
section  105,  and  section  104. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  30  minutes. 

PAHLIAMENTART    INQtTIKY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  pai-liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  under  the  Impression  that 
40  minutes  of  debate  would  be  In  order 
on  each  one  of  the  sections,  In  addition 
to  the  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rule  provides  1 
hour  of  debate  now  under  the  control  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

PARLIAMENT AKT    INQtJIRT 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
stage  of  the  proceedings  does  a  motion 
to  strike  become  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  Immediately  after  the 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU 
make  my  statement  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  (S.  2589). 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  in  this  leg- 
islation which  is  needed  now  if  we,  as  a 
Government,  are  to  respond  positively  to 
the  energy  crisis.  Standby  authority  is 
provided  to  permit  end-use  rationing  of 
petroleum  products  should  the  President 
determine  that  he  is  unable  otherwise  to 
preserve  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  Authority  has  been 
given  to  the  President  to  compel  the  allo- 
cation of  materials  for  energy  produc- 
tion which  are  In  short  supply  such  as 
pipes  and  drill  bits  to  prevent  the  hoard- 
ing of  these  supplies  which  Is  reportedly 
now  going  on. 

The  administration  Is  given  authority, 
tempered  by  congressional  veto,  to 
prevent  wasteful  and  unnecessaiy  en- 
ergy consumption.  The  consumer  Is  pro- 
vided with  pricing  protection  hi  the 
petroleum  market.  Steps  are  authorized 
to  be  taken  to  begin  to  make  fuller  and 
more  efBclent  use  of  this  Nation's  abvmd- 
ant  coal  supplies.  And  the  States  are  to 
be  granted  assistance  in  providing  com- 
pensation for  those  whose  unemployment 
Is  attributable  to  energy  shortages.  And 


perhaps  most  importantiy,  provision  has 
been  made  to  obtain  complete  and  ac- 
curate data  reflecting  this  Nation's  en- 
ei^^y  supply  so  that  both  the  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  can  measure  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  fashion  addi- 
tional means  to  deal  with  it. 

I  know  this  legislation  is  extremely 
complex  and  controversial.  To  assist  the 
Members  in  their  consideration  of  Its 
terms,  I  have  instructed  the  staff  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  sum- 
mary is  available  on  the  floor  for  your 
reference. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  con- 
templates temporary  measures  to  extend 
only  for  the  next  14  months  imtil  May 
15,  1975.  As  we  gain  further  experience 
and  acquire  additional  Information, 
amendments  in  its  provisions  may  be- 
come necessary.  But  we  cannot  and 
should  not  defer  action  awaiting  a  more 
perfect  solution  to  our  problems.  I  re- 
spectfully m-ge  your  support  of  this  cur- 
rent legislative  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any 
pullback  provision  on  rationing  that 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  intervene  to 
stop  rationing  at  any  time,  or  Is  this 
power  delegated  to  the  President  without 
limitation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  the  bill  runs  out 
in  14  months.  It  is  a  temporary  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  rationing  could 
go  on  for  14  months  or  longer,  but  would 
have  to  be  extended  by  Congress.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  am  sayhig  that 
the  President  is  prohibited  from  any  kind 
of  rationing  until  he  has  exhausted  every 
means  at  his  command,  and  then  only 
after  hearings  and  judicial  review. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  no  pullback 
provision  in  section  104,  no  pullback  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  But,  we  do  stop 
him  from  rationing  now,  which  he  can 
do  now.  We  say  he  cannot  do  it  until  he 
has  exhausted  every  other  means  at  his 
command,  and  after  hearings  and  after 
judicial  review. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
gentieman  Is  saying  Is  that  this  is  an 
antirationing  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERa  No;  I  do  not  say  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  "judicial  re- 
view"? Does  he  mean  that  there  will  be 
Judicial  review  by  the  Courts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  right  on  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mass£u:husetts. 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentieman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  the  President 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  he 
will  ration.  If  so,  he  will  then  issue  ap- 
propriate regulations. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  it  Is  not  mandatory 
that  we  have  judicial  review,  if  what  the 
gentleman  is  sajing  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deep-seated  trouble  Is  that  many  people, 
many  lawyers  both  In  the  White  House 
House  and  outside  the  White  House,  say 
that  he  already  has  the  power.  He  him- 
self has  said  that  he  does  not  have  the 
power,  and  this  bill  will  give  him  the 
power  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  KAZE2J.  It  will  give  him  power  to 
do  what,  to  go  to  the  courts  and  get  judi- 
cial review  ? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  To  impose  ration- 
ing subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  >-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  the 
President  declare  an  emergency  either 
before  or  after  the  fact  of  rationing? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  allow  me  to  ans- 
wer the  question,  technically  the  emer- 
gency  is  still  on.  It  goes  back  to  1933  or 
some  such  date.  There  is  still  a  declared 
state  of  emergency.  It  has  never  been  de- 
clared that  the  state  of  emergency  is 
over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  state  of  war  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  rationing  gasoline 
and  other  fuels  has  never  been  declared 
to  have  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  No.  The  President 
has  retained  his  power  as  President.  He 
has  emergency  powers  that  the  Congress 
has  never  lifted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  my  people  at  home  are  demanding 
that  something  be  done  now  and  they 
are  looking  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  it.  We  in  Congress  are  the 
ones  they  are  blaming.  One  can  say  rhat 
they  are  blaming  the  President,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that;  I  believe  they  are 
blaming  the  Congress. 

So  something  must  be  done,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  do  It,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  positively. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  respect  the  gentieman,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  although  I  must  say 
that  I  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  about  to  siy 
will  probably  be  just  about  as  popular 
as  a  skunk  at  a  dinner  dance.  Nonethe- 
less, I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  it  be 
said. 

A  roll-back  in  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
would  be  an  absolute  disaster  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  of 
you  do  not  like  to  hear  Texans  talking 
about  the  oil  business.  Some  of  you  even 
believe  that  the  powerful  oil  lobbies  own 
the  Texas  Members,  and  that  our  delega- 
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tion  is  simply  used  as  a  tool  by  them.  I 
can  assure  you  that  Is  untrue. 

If  any  rational  person  will  stop  smd 
learn  some  very  basic  facts  about  the 
production  of  oil  and  then  do  some  un- 
prejudiced thinking,  you  will  quickly  see 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  the  argiunents 
presented  on  this  floor. 

The  most  important  fact  that  you  must 
learn  about  oil  production  is  that  the 
cost  of  getting  a  barrel  of  crude  out  of 
the  ground  is  different  for  every  situa- 
tion, for  every  field,  and  for  every  well 
within  a  field. 

For  example,  if  we  have  a  new  dis- 
covery where  the  reservoir  pressure  Is 
high,  the  oil  may  flow  to  the  surface 
without  pmnplng.  "Hie  cost  of  that  crude 
recovery  is  very  low.  As  more  wells  are 
developed  and  more  oil  is  taken  out  of 
the  reservoir,  the  pressure  Is  lowered, 
and  the  producer  must  b€«ln  to  pump 
the  crude  to  the  surface.  His  production 
cost  goes  up.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the 
oil  field's  history,  the  reservoir  pressure 
Is  depleted,  and  the  well  becomes  a 
stripper. 

I  think  that  it  Is  very  Important  for  us 
to  pause  a  mwnent  and  be  siu-e  that 
every  Member  fully  imderstands  the 
definition  of  a  stripper  oil  well.  This  is 
extremely  important  because  strippers 
contribute  a  significant  amount  to  our 
overall  energy  supply. 

In  the  oil  business,  a  well  is  classified 
as  a  stripper  when  It  produces  less  than 
10  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  The  cost  of 
bringing  this  oil  to  the  surface  Is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

There  are  two  other  very  important 
facts  that  every  Member  should  know 
about  stripper  oil  wells.  First,  they  pro- 
duce 11.9  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
oil.  Second,  they  are  not  owned  by  the 
big  oil  companies.  They  are  owned  by 
Independent  producers — small  produc- 
ers— small  businessmen. 

The  big  oU  companies  will  not  fool 
with  strippers.  They  are  a  headache— 
they  require  too  much  maintenance — 
they  require  too  much  bookkeeping,  and 
therefore,  they  are  not  profitable  to  large 
operations. 

If  you  roll  back  the  prices  of  domestic 
crude,  you  will  shut  down  stripper  oU 
w«ll  operations  over  the  Nation.  The 
small  independent  (Hierators  simply  can- 
not operate  at  a  loss.  If  it  costs  them  $6 
per  barrel  to  produce  from  a  stripper 
well,  and  you  place  a  price  celling  of 
$5.25  on  crude,  they  will  simply  shut 
down  their  wells.  They  have  no  choice. 
You  will  have  done  nothkig  to  the  Ug 
oil  companies — ^they  do  not  operate  strip- 
per wens.  But,  you  will  have  reduced 
overall  crude  supplies. 

Now,  the  stripper  well  Is  not  the  end  of 
the  line  In  oil  production.  It  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  expensive  production 
wells. 

Once  we  believed  the  stripped  well  to 
be  the  end  of  the  line  in  oil  production. 
Most  folks  thought  that  the  well  would 
soon  be  dead  when  It  reached  the  strip- 
per stage.  Some  oil  fields  were  even 
closed  down  with  the  wells  u^ped. 

Now  we  know  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
When  we  have  piunped  a  field  until  no 
new  oil  can  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
we  have  actually  recovered  only  approxi- 


mately 30  percent  of  the  oU  that  is  In  the 
reservoir  beneath.  The  rest  is  still  there, 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  £ind 
into  the  gas  tanks  of  your  constituents. 

New  techniques  have  been  developed 
to  get  the  remaining  oil  out  of  the  ground. 
They  are  called  secondary  recovery  and 
tertiary  recovery.  We  have  techniques  of 
rebuilding  the  underground  reservoir 
pressure  and  forcing  the  crude  oil  from 
the  sands  underneath. 

But,  these  are  expensive  techniques. 
They  require  large  capital  investments, 
£uid  the  cost  of  getting  the  crude  to  the 
surface  is  high.  Believe  me,  my  colleagues, 
you  will  never  see  a  drop  of  that  oil  with 
a  ceUing  price  of  $3.25  per  barrel.  The 
operators  simply  cannot  get  it  to  the 
surface  at  that  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Independent 
operators  are  allowed  to  develop  this  po- 
tential, it  will  mean  an  effective  increase 
in  domestic  crude  oU  production.  While 
the  cost  of  that  production  will  be  higher 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  paying  for 
domestic  crude,  it  will  still  be  much  low- 
er than  the  $15  to  $20  per  barrel  that 
we  are  now  having  to  pay  for  foreign 
crude. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize a  fact  of  life.  If  you  place  a  ceiling 
price  on  crude  oil  production,  you  im- 
mediately stop  all  marginal  productions 
that  cost  more  than  ceiling  price.  This 
can  only  aggravate  our  shortage  and 
force  us  to  pinxhase  higher  priced  foreign 
oil.  This  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  an- 
other point  about  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues grossly  misunderstand.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  every  person  In  this 
House  when  it  comes  to  preventing  oil 
companies,  or  any  Idnd  of  company,  from 
exploiting  the  public  during  this  energy 
shortage.  I  am  not  here  today  to  defend 
the  big  oil  companies,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  here  to  defend  exploitation  of  the 
public. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that 
by  rolling  back  crude  oil  prices,  you  do 
not  really  affect  the  big  oil  companies. 
What  you  will  do  Is  blow  the  Uttle  inde- 
pendent operator  out  of  the  tub.  Big  oil 
ccanpanles  do  very  little  oil  exploration. 

To  solve  our  energy  shortage,  we  must 
find  more  oU  and  recover  more  from  the 
fields.  Exploration  is  our  real  answer. 
Exploration  is  done  by  the  small  inde- 
pendent producers.  The  big  companies  do 
exploration  only  in  the  expensive  offshore 
reserves,  or  the  Alaskan  reserves,  or  oth- 
er indicated  reserves  requiring  large  cap- 
ital Investments.  The  Christopher  Co- 
lumbuses  of  the  oU  Industry  are  the  inde- 
pendent oil  operators.  These  are  little 
guys. 

They  are  investors  that  are  simply 
looking  for  the  best  return  on  their  cap- 
ital Investments.  If  they  do  not  get  It 
In  oil,  they  will  invest  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket, or  real  estate,  or  peanuts  In  Peru. 

The  moment  yju  place  a  ceiling  on 
their  potential  return  that  will  lower  the 
return  below  other  investment  poten- 
tials, you  have  stopped  oil  exploration. 
Without  new  oil  exploration,  we  cannot 
meet  the  Increased  demands  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  final 
point — a   very   important  point.   Every 
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Member  of  this  House  is  concerned  about 
the  prices  his  constituents  are  having 
to  pay  for  fuel.  Please  believe  me,  the 
people  in  Texas  do  not  like  to  pay  high 
prices  any  more  than  the  people  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Wisconsin. 
Big  oil  companies  and  big  oil  profits 
are  no  more  popular  in  Texas  than  they 
are  in  New  Jersey.  I  also  have  to  face 
naiy  constituents,  just  as  you  do,  every  2 
years. 

I  am  just  an  anxious  as  any  other 
Member  from  any  other  State  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  consumers  due  to  a  short- 
age. I  am  equally  anxious  to  see  that  my 
constituents  receive  fuel  to  keep  their 
homes  warm  and  to  provide  for  business 
operations, 

A  price  rollback  Is  not  the  answer. 
That  will  not  stop  big  oil  company  pro- 
fits; it  will  only  stop  oil  exploration  and 
limit  oil  production.  You  will  not  be 
doing  your  constituents  a  favor— you 
will  be  hurting  them. 

If  you  want  to  stop  excess  profits,  as 
I  do,  the  answer  does  not  lie  In  price 
ceilings.  The  answer  lies  In  levying  an 
excess  profits  tax.  Our  own  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  now  working  on 
such  a  plan.  That  makes  sense.  It  will 
limit  profits,  but  will  not  limit 
production. 

An  excess  profits  tax  will  allow  in- 
dependent producers  to  place  capital 
back  into  the  exploration  for  new  oil.  It 
will  allow  stripper  well  production  to  con- 
tinue. It  will  allow  producers  to  reclaim 
old  oil  fields  and  regenerate  produc- 
tion through  secondary  recovery  and 
tertiary  recovery  techniques.  This  gen- 
erates increased  fuel  supplies  and  eases 
the  shortage. 

Surely  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
not  forgotten  the  great  meat  price  roll- 
back that  we  enacted  just  1  year  ago. 
We  learned  that  we  could.  Indeed,  pass  a 
law  to  freeze  meat  prices.  We  also  learned 
that  such  action  Immediately  created  a 
shortage. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  my  colleagues, 
you  cannot  make  a  man  operate  his  busi- 
ness at  a  loss.  It  will  not  work  with  cattle 
growers.  It  will  not  work  with  oil  men. 

I  lu-ge  each  of  you  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report,  and  vote  down  the  roll- 
back and  celling  price  on  new  crude  oil. 
Otherwise  you  vidll  surely  bring  about 
further  shortages  and  force  this  Nation 
into  rationing. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  %)eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  answer  this  one  question 
forme: 

Will  the  gentieman  tell  me  what  there 
is  in  this  bill  that  produces  one  more 
barrel  of  energy? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  we  have  a  con- 
servation section  in  tfae  bill,  and  we  let 
loose  of  a  lot  of  materials  that  are  now 
tied  up,  materials  that  will  be  distributed 
equally  so  there  can  be  other  things 
done. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
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gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
the  most  important  provision  In  this  bill, 
as  far  as  every  American  I  have  talked 
to  is  concerned — and  I  will  bet  that  if 
the  gentleman  has  talked  to  people  in 
his  home  district.  It  is  true  there — the 
most  important  feature  in  this  bill  is  the 
provision  to  give  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice the  right  to  require  every  producer 
of  oil  and  gas  in  this  country  to  give 
them  a  proper  Inventory,  saying  what 
Is  in  the  groimd  in  their  wells,  what  Is 
stored  and  where  it  is  stored,  what  is  re- 
fined and  where  it  Is  going,  so  that  we 
will  know.  There  is  no  current  authority 
in  law  to  require  this. 

That  is  going  to  bring  us  more  oil  than 
any  of  us  can  conceive,  because  we  are 
going  to  find  out  exacUy  what  we  do 
have,  and  the  Energy  Office  then  can 
make  intelligent  judgments  on  what 
must  be  done. 

And  I  predict  that  we  are  going  to  find 
out  there  are  a  lot  of  wells  tapped  that 
OTily  have  about  20  percent  or  30  percent 
taken  out  of  them. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  that  there  is 
some  inventory  stored  up  that  nobody 
knows  about  now.  The  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  be  surprised,  and  he  will  just  find 
out  a  lot  of  things  as  soon  as  we  pass  this 
bill.  We  ought  to  give  them  this  author- 
ity right  away. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  rollback  provision,  but 
that  shows  that  it  is  a  little  strict,  and 
we  can  handle  that  later  if  we  need  to. 
That  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better  move  on 
and  get  something  done  and  cut  down 
these  gas  lines  and  find  out  what  we  have 
in  this  Nation  and  allocate  it  properly. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  issue  of  rationing. 

The  gentleman  said. 

As  I  understand  U,  It  wUl  really  impede 
the  President  from  putting  In  rationing. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  said  the  President 
must  exhaust  all  his  means  before  he 
puts  in  rationing. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  go  on,  one  of  the  things  the  gentleman 
said  further  was  that  the  public  was 
clamoring  for  action,  and  I  think  they 
are  demanding  rationing  and  they  want 
it  now.  I  am  a  little  siuprised  that  we 
are  bringing  forth  a  bill  now  that  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  put  in  rationing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  wiU  not  make  It 
more  difficult.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  If  we  put  in  rationing,  you  are 
also  putting  in  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
way  of  rackets  that  we  cannot  stop  in 
America.  It  will  be  just  like  prohibition 
and  it  will  be  just  like  the  situation  we 
had  in  1946,  and  this  Congress  had  to 
change  it  completely  in  1948  because  they 
were  tired  of  rationing  in  America. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Then  I  think  this 
bill  makes  it  tougher  to  put  In  rationing, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  other  rule,  this  is  a  complex 
problem  dealing  with  an  energy  shortage 
and  we  are  being  called  upon  to  deal 
with  it  here. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
divergent  opinion  as  to  how  best  to  ap- 
proach this  problem,  but  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  there  is  much  more  in  this 
legislation  than  Is  found  in  this  one  sec- 
tion 110,  which  is  the  pricing  section. 

For  example,  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  this 
bill  is  amended  to  provide  for  some  tem- 
porary relaxation  of  automobile  emis- 
sion standards  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
serve fuel.  I  wish  the  Members  would 
study  that  section. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  authority 
contained  in  this  bill  that  would  suspend 
certain  stationary'  source  emission  stand- 
ards. The  purpose  of  this  section  is  an 
effort  to  p>ermit  fuller  and  more  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  very  abimdant  coal 
supply. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  there  is 
standby  authority  In  this  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  rationing  of  petrolevun  prod- 
ucts. But,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
the  President  has  to  determine  that  such 
a  program  is  necessary  and  all  other 
practicable  and  authorized  methods  to 
limit  energy  demands  will  not  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  act. 

There  is  also  increasing  evidence  that 
many  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis  cannot 
be  rapidly  corrected  and  that  these  prob- 
lems may  burden  the  Nation  for  some 
time.  In  light  of  this  situation,  and  in 
response  to  it,  in  section  105,  the  admin- 
istration is  granted  the  very  essential 
authority,  subject  to  congressional  veto, 
to  Issue  regulations  designed  to  prevent 
wasteful  and  imnecessary  use  of  our  en- 
ergy resources,  and  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  to  a  level  which  can  be  sup- 
plied by  available  energy  resources.  There 
are  also  other  provisions  in  the  bill  de- 
signed to  promote  energy  conservation 
such  as  authority  to  encourage  the  use  of 
carpools  and  a  requirement  that  all  agen- 
cies of  Govermnent,  where  practical, 
make  use  of  economy  model  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  when  a  prod- 
uct is  in  great  demand  and  short  supply 
the  price  is  going  to  Increase  correspond- 
ingly. When  the  product  is  essential  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  to  its  welfare, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  the 
price  will  not  become  prohibitive  during 
the  period  of  short  supply.  There  were 
many  approaches  suggested  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  none  of  those  suggested 
were  completely  satisfactory  to  all  the 
conferees.  The  approach  adopted  by  the 
conferees  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
pricing  protection  in  the  petroleum  mar- 
ket Is  the  most  controversial  featiu«  of 
the  conference  report.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  this  problem  are 
contained  In  section  110,  the  so-called 
price  rollback  provisions.  There  have 
been  strong  attacks  on  this  provision 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  price  rollback 
will  reduce  capital  available  for  explora- 
tion and  production  of  new  energy  re- 
sovurces. 

Others  are  equally  strong  in  their  opin- 


ion that  the  price  limitation  contained 
in  section  110  will  provide  more  than 
adequate  capital  needed  for  the  maxi- 
miun  exploration  and  production  of  new 
domestic  energy  resources.  The  problem 
is  an  extremely  complex  one  and  an  in- 
formative statement  in  support  of  the 
provision  can  be  found  in  Cliairman 
Staggers'  letter  of  Februarj'  25.  1974, 
which  was  sent  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  on  the 
whole  this  bill  contains  numerous  author- 
ities that  are  essential  to  deal  with  this 
Nation's  energy  crisis  and  for  this  reason 
I  ask  for  your  support  in  passing  this 
measure.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  provides  only  temporary-  authori- 
ties that  extend  for  14  months  imtil  May 
15,  1975.  As  we  acquire  additional  in- 
formation we  may  find  that  amendments 
to  this  measure  are  nece&sarj-,  but  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  us 
today  we  caimot  allow  further  delay  by 
rejecting  the  good  in  pursuit  of  the 
perfect. 

I  want  to  point  out — and  this  is  vei-y 
essential — that  these  energy  conservation 
programs  that  would  be  promulgated 
vmder  section  105  would  be  subject  to 
congressional  veto. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  it  not  true  until 
March  15  they  are  not  subject  to  veto 
but,  rather,  go  into  effect  without  con- 
gressional action,  but  the  Congress  woiild 
have  the  authority  in  either  House  to  in 
effect  reverse  them? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carohna. 
That  is  true.  But  March  15  is  almost  upon 
us,  and  I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  would  even  have  that  authority. 
So  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  matter, 
of  course,  has  been  debated  up  and  down 
as  to  whether  this  authority  should  be 
granted.  I  want  to  point  out  further  it 
is  subject  to  congressional  veto  plus  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  temporary  bill  and  is 
not  permanent  legislation. 

It  is  temporary  because  the  authority 
granted  in  the  bill  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations would  expire  on  May  15,  1975. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
designed  to  promote  energy  conservation. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  have  the 
opportunity,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  study  the  conference  report. 
All  of  the  provisions  are  designed  to  try  to 
promote  energy  conservation  so  as,  hope- 
fully, not  to  have  to  rely  upon  rationing. 

Section  110,  of  course,  is  the  contro- 
versial section.  There  have  been  many 
approaches  suggested  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  pricing  of  petroletun  prod- 
ucts, and  of  course  none  of  those  sug- 
gested were  completely  satisfactory  to 
all  of  the  conferees.  There  have  been 
very  strong  attacks  made  upon  this  pro- 
vision, but  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  a  very  informa- 
tive and  thoughtful  statement  that  was 
circulated  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggehs)  ,  dated  February 
25,  which  goes  into  all  aspects  of  this 
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section  110,  and  all  aspects  of  the  pricing 
section.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers, if  they  do  not  already  have  one, 
would  get  a  copy  of  this,  because  I  believe 
it  is  very  complete  and  it  is  accurate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  on  the  whole  this 
bill  does  contain  numerous  authorities 
that  are  essential  to  deal  with  this  energy 
shortage,  and  that  Is  the  reason  we  are 
asking  for  the  support  of  the  Members 
In  passing  the  measure. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  this  Is  tem- 
poraury — I  repeat  that — temporary  and 
that  as  we  acquire  additional  knowledge 
and  as  we  acquire  additional  Informa- 
tion, that  when  we  feel  amendments  to 
this  measure  are  necessary  that  we  can 
take  them  up,  but  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  facing  us  today  we  cannot 
allow  further  delay  by  rejecting  the  good 
in  pursuit  of  perfection. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself*>ith  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yielding  to  me.  I  wold  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  old  fashioned,  but  I  still  be- 
lieve in  the  free  enterprise  system,  a  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, price  competition,  and  profit,  and 
I  still  have  not  received  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

There  was  a  rather  oblique  answer,  I 
would  say,  from  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogkrs).  But  if  I  may  re- 
peat the  question :  What  is  there  in  this 
bill  to  assure  the  production  of  1  addi- 
tional barrel  of  oil?  That  is  the  problem 
we  face,  the  problem  of  a  shortage  of 
supply. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  if  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  one  particular  section  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  To  any  section  of  the  bill. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  an  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana:  What  is  there  in  the  bUl  to 
cause  the  production  of  1  additional  bar- 
rel of  oil? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  re- 
spond, I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  this 
is  an  energy  conservation  bill,  as  I  see  it. 
We  need  to  take  some  steps  right  now  in 
order  to  conserve  energy,  and  certainly 
that  will  provide  a  considerable  amount 
of  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  I  take  it  that  the 
committee    anticipates   further   legisla- 


tion to  provide  incentives  for  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  that  any  tax  incentives,  or  any 
legislation  of  that  .sort,  will  have  to  come 
from  another  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  LouLsiana, 
I  can  point  out  that  specifically  in  the 
bill  we  have  tried  to  help  the  independent 
producers  by  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  allocate  the  drilling  machinery 
that  is  in  such  short  supply  for  the 
independents. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  stiU  further,  as  I 
say,  the  President  will  have  the  authority 
to  take  drilling  equipment  from  compa- 
nies who  may  be  accused  of  hoarding  it, 
and  we  u-ill  stop  the  exportation  of  such 
equipment  into  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
that  way  the  independents  will  have  the 
equipment  in  order  to  drill,  which  they 
now  find  in  such  very  short  supply,  so 
that  they  uill  be  able  to  produce  more 
oil.  In  that  specific  way  we  will  be  help- 
ing the  independent. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point '' 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  feel  that  the  price 
set  for  the  production  from  stripper  wells 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  additional  pro- 
duction into  being?  I  understand  that  a 
little  greater  than  one-quarter  of  our 
total  domestic  oil  production  comes  from 
stripper  weUs,  and  the  gentleman  has 
provided  for  a  differential  in  price.  Does 
he  feel  that  this  Is  high  enough  to  in- 
crease production  from  stripper  wells' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  quote 
what  the  Independent  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil reported  to  Congress,  that  in  order 
to  achieve  the  greatest  feasible  level  of 
domestic  self-sufficiency,  the  domestic 
price  of  crude  oU  would  have  to  rise  to 
3.65  per  barrel  in  1975. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  joint  statement 
prepared  by  me  and  Chairman  Staggers: 
Joint  Statement 

Tliere  Is  much  in  tUls  legislation  which  is 
needed  now  If  we  as  a  government  are  to 
respond  positively  to  the  energy  crisis.  For 
example,  standby  authority  Is  provided  to 
permit  end-use  rationing  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts should  the  President  determine  that  he 
is  unable  otherwise  to  preserve  piibllc  health 
safety,  and  welfare  of  this  nation.  Authority 
has  been  given  to  the  President  to  compel  the 
allocation  of  materials  for  energy  production 
which  are  In  short  supply  such  as  pipes  and 
drill  bits  to  prevent  the  hoarding  of  these 
supplies  which  Is  reportedly  now  going  on. 

The    Administration    is    given    authority 

tempered  by  Congressional  veto — to  prevent 
wasteful  and  unnecesFary  energy  consump- 
tion. The  consumer  Is  provided  with  pricing 
protection  In  the  petroleum  market.  Steps 
are  authorized  to  be  tafeen  to  begin  to  make 


fuller  and  more  efficient  use  of  this  nation's 
abundant  coal  supplies.  And  the  states  are 
to  be  granted  assistance  In  providing  com- 
pensation for  those  whose  unemployment  is 
attributable  to  energy  shortages.  And  per- 
haps most  Importantly,  provision  has  been 
made  to  obtain  complete  and  accurate  data 
reflecting  this  nation's  energy  supply  so  that 
both  the  Administration  and  this  Congress 
can  measure  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
fashion  additional  means  to  deal  with  it. 

Most  certainly  this  !•  a  most  complex  and 
controversial  bill.  Objection  to  Its  terms  Is 
principally  focused  on  section  110 — the  so- 
called  price  rollback  provisions. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  describe  how 
these  provisions  will  affect  the  current  prlcee 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil.  As  you 
undoubtedly  know,  the  President  has  Im- 
posed celling  prices  tor  so-called  "flowing 
oU"  produced  In  the  United  States.  The  for- 
mula that  he  has  employed  for  doing  this 
Is  identical  to  that  contained  in  section  110 
of  the  Conference  Substitute  (I.e.,  producers 
are  permitted  to  charge  the  field  price  In 
effect  on  May  1,  1973.  plus  an  additional 
$1.35).  Thus  the  pricing  provisions  of  the 
Conference  Substitute  will  not  force  a  change 
In  the  current  price  levels  for  flowing  crude 
production.  There  are,  at  present,  no  price 
ceilings  for  new  oil  production  nor  for  pro- 
duction from  stripper  wells  which  produce 
10  barrels  or  less  jjer  day.  According  to  re- 
cent testimony  given  by  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  on  a  national  average,  the 
price  of  new  crude  and  stripper  well  produc- 
tion has  risen  to  about  $9.51  per  barrel.  In 
many  cases,  the  price  Is  well  over  $10 — ap- 
proximating the  international  market  prices 
set  by  the  cartel  of  Mldeastem  oil  producing 
countries.  The  provisions  of  section  110 
would  require  a  rollback  of  these  prices  to 
an  average  range  of  between  $5.25  and  $7.09. 
Your  Conferees  believe  that  this  price  range 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the  President 
to  establish  prices  which  are  adequate  to 
induce  production  of  additional  crude  supply 
whUe  providing  pricing  protection  to  Indus- 
trial and  Individual  consumers  at  a  time 
when  the  market  mechanism  of  supply  and 
demand  is  not  working  so  obviously. 

For  example,  In  December,  1972,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  reported  to  this 
Congress  that.  In  order  to  achieve  the  great- 
est feasible  level  of  domestic  self-sufficiency, 
the  domestic  price  of  crude  oil  would  have 
to  rise  from  $3.18  per  barrel  in  1970  to  $3.65 
per  barrel  hi  1975.  In  August,  1972.  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
testified  that  a  domestic  price  of  $4.10  per 
barrel  would  be  adequate  to  assure  the 
United  States  100  percent  self-sufficiency  by 
1980.  While  these  projections  were  stated  in 
"constant  dollars",  after  adjustment,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  CouncU's  price  would  be 
projected  at  $4.35  and  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America's  price  would  be 
Increased  to  $4.55.  It  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  these  price  estimates  are  well  within 
the  national  average  celling  price  of  $5.25 
called  for  in  section  110  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Moreover.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mtad  that  this  section  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  the  celling  price  to  levels 
which  would  result  in  a  national  average 
price  of  $7.09.  This  is  well  above  the  most 
recent  projection  of  the  Indei>endent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  caUlng  for  an 
average  price  of  approximately  $6.65  per 
barrel  for  crude  oil  In  order  to  maximize 
domestic  production  Ijy  1980.  Let  us  point 
out  alao,  that  aa  recently  as  January  23  of 
this  year  Deputy  Secretary  Simon  stated  that 
the  long  term  supply  of  crude  oil — I.e.,  the 
level  needed  to  bring  supply  and  demand 
Into  balance  and  to  eliminate  the  shortage — 
would  be  "In  the  neighborhood  of  $7  per 
barrel  within  the  next  few  years".  In  Secre- 
tary Simon's  words,  any  price  higher  than 
that   creates   "a   windfall — a   price   to   pro- 


ducers which  Is  more  than  producers  could 
have  anticipated  when  Investments  were 
made  and  more  than  that  required  to  pro- 
duce all  that  we  can  in  fact  expect  to  be 
supplied". 

We  believe  that  you  share  my  concern  and 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Conference 
Committee  with  the  Inflationary  spiral 
which  confronts  this  nation.  Because  fuel  is 
so  basic  to  every  Industry  and  every  home- 
owner, the  continued  acquiescence  of  the 
Administration  In  permitting  market  prices 
of  petroleum  products  to  increase  by  as  much 
as  300  to  350  percent  In  the  last  year  could 
well  have  a  multiple  Inflationary  Impact 
which  could  threaten  our  nation's  ability  to 
remain  economically  viable.  It  is  patently 
clear  that  the  Congress  must  act  to  restore 
rationality  to  the  market  In  petroleum 
products. 

The  people  of  this  nation  have,  over  the 
course  of  this  last  year,  voluntarily  made 
considerable  sacrifices.  As  your  constituent 
mall  clearly  Indicates,  their  patience  has  been 
exhausted,  and  frustration  with  long  lines 
at  the  gas  pump  coupled  with  significantly 
Increasing  prices  has  markedly  Increased.  It 
is  Incumbent  on  us  in  the  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  their  needs  and  to  act  forthrightly 
to  equip  the  Executive  with  full  powers  to 
deal  with  this  situation.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  and  necessary  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  one  we  must  take  now  without 
further  delay. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  con- 
templates temporary  measures  to  extend  only 
for  the  next  14  months  until  May  15,  1975.  As 
we  gain  further  experience  and  acquire  ad- 
ditional Information,  amendments  In  its 
provisions  may  become  necessary.  But  we 
cannot  and  should  not  defer  action  awaiting 
a  more  perfect  solution  to  our  problems.  We 
respectfully  urge  your  support  of  this  cur- 
rent legislative  effort. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  conference  report 
even  though  some  provisions  are  objec- 
tionable to  me. 

My  support  comes  from  these  provi- 
sions: 

First,  the  reporting  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  give  us  verified, 
timely,  imiform  information  on  reserves, 
refining  capacity  and  utilization  and  in- 
ventories. Hearings  before  the  Select 
Conjnlttee  on  Small  Business  the  third 
week  in  January  demonstrated  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  to  this  participant 
in  these  hearings  the  great  need  for  re- 
liable information.  Regrettably,  the 
American  people  lack  confidence  in  the 
assurances  that  the  energy  crisis  is  real, 
that  it  is  not  contrived.  Better  informa- 
tion will  greatly  help  in  determining  the 
facts  upon  which  confidence  must  be 
based. 

Second,  title  n  provides  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  clean  air  standards  which  allows 
certain  stationary  powerplants  to  con- 
vert from  oil  or  gas  to  coal.  Because  the 
petroleum  shortage,  is  in  part,  caused  by 
the  earlier  conversion  from  coal  to  oil 
and  gas  this  provision  will  In  certain 
cases  relieve  the  strain  on  scarce  oil 
inventories. 

Also,  the  provision  to  freeze  auto  emis- 
sion standards  at  the  1975  standard  for 
2  years  will,  I  believe,  make  it  possible  to 
incrcEise  automobile  gasoline  economy 
significantly. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  WyMAN>  adopted  when 
the  bill  was  considered  in  the  House.  It 


would  have  made  it  possible  to  remove 
emission  control  devices  on  automobiles 
in  those  areas  of  the  country  where  air 
quality  standards  are  not  In  jeopardy. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wtman's  amendment 
did  not  carry.  Thus,  the  provision  to 
freeze  emission  standards  at  the  1975 
levels  is  aU  the  more  necessary. 

Finally,  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference 
report  becai«e  of  the  rollback  provi- 
sions. Some  have  said  that  the  rollback 
from  $8  to  $10  per  barrel  to  a  maximum 
of  $7.09  will  be  a  disincentive  for  in- 
creased production.  I  think  in  judging 
that  question  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  price  of  crude  was  approxi- 
mately $3.28  only  a  few  months  ago.  Only 
a  little  more  thsm  a  year  ago  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  said  that  to 
stimulate  production  to  achieve  domestic 
self-sufficiency  the  price  would  have  to 
increase  from  $3.18  per  barrel  to  $3.65 
per  barrel  by  1975. 

In  August  1972,  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  testified  that  $4.10 
per  barrel  was  necessary  to  achieve  do- 
mestic self-sufficiency  by  1980.  The  most 
recent  projection  by  this  same  group 
was  an  average  crude  price  of  $6.65  per 
barrel.  This  legislation  permits  a  price 
of  $7.09  per  barrel  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  a  most  adequate  incentive.  I  do  not 
believe  that  less  product  wiD  be  available. 

I  do  not  favor  the  provisions  for  ra- 
tioning contained  in  section  104  nor  the 
conservation  power  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  section  105  and  shall  vote  against 
those  sections  when  given  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  ). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  or  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  With  respect  to  the  price 
of  crude  at  $7.09,  it  is  an  arbitrarily  set 
sum,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  knows 
for  sure  whether  it  is  going  to  be  enough 
or  too  little.  Since  foreign  oil  or  im- 
ported oil  comes  in  now  at  $10,  $12,  or  $14 
or  more  per  barrel,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  bill  might  cut  down 
domestic  production.  We  hope  it  will  not. 
But  if  the  figures  show  that  production  is 
not  forthcoming  and  that  the  price  of 
$7.09  is  not  a  realistic  figure,  and  if  that 
is  so  determined  by  the  President  or  the 
FEO  office,  would  the  gentleman  or  the 
committee  recommend  legislation  that 
would  make  this  correction?  Otherwise, 
we  wUl  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  giv- 
ing great  favor  to  imported  oil  produc- 
ers, and  a  disservice  to  domestic  produc- 
ers. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  and  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  committee,  nor  do  I  intend  to,  I 
do  know  that  it  is  in  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  try  to  treat  everybody 
fairly.  If  domestic  oil  cannot  be  pro- 
duced  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  WiU  the  gentlej 
man  yield?  ' 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  i 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  personj 
ally  guarantee  the  gentleman  that,  un- 
der the  statements  given  by  Mr.  Simoa 
and  by  the  independent  producers  that 
were  just  read  into  the  Record  by  th« 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  such 
will  not  be  the  case.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  make  a  decent  profit 
at  $7.09. 1  do  not  believe  there  is  anyon« 
in  the  industry  who  can  tell  exactly  what 
a  fair  price  is.  I  have  asked  various  peo- 
ple, and  they  come  up  with  various  an- 
swers. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  done 
the  same  thing.  As  of  now.  It  seems  like 
v7.09  is  more  than  a  reasonable  figure 
to  produce  the  oil  and  to  have  an  incen- 
tive to  get  more  oil  for  our  people,  smd 
still  keep  the  gas  and  oil  people's  incen- 
tive enough  to  stay  in  business  to  pro- 
duce energy  for  the  American  peopla 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's willingness  to  consider  this  possi- 
bility. The  proposed  rollback  is  an  arbi- 
trary sum,  so  we  still  must  do  what  is 
right  and  fair  for  the  domestic  or  indet 
pendent  producer. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  My  personal  rei 
sponse  to  the  gentleman  Is  that,  in  my 
judgment,  that  would  happen;  yes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser  >. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  because  of  some- 
tl  Jng  that  has  just  come  to  my  attention. 
It  seems  to  me  part  of  this  bill  outlined 
as  No.  9  in  the  staff  summary  certainly 
will  have  an  impact  on  a  piece  of  corre- 
spondence that  I  have  just  received.  This 
is  a  letter  sent  out  by  a  major  oil  com- 
pany in  New  York,  and  it  was  sent  to  its 
franchised  dealers.  The  letter  is  dated 
February  25.  I  will  read  in  part  from  the 
letter.  This  is  from  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
and  it  is  to  a  franchised  dealer  in  my 
district: 

If  you  have  a  contract  with  Mobil,  this  will 
ser%'e  as  notice  to  you  that  your  contract  wiH 
not  be  renewed  and  will  expire  at  the  end  o^ 
lt.s  current  period. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

At  the  expiration  of  your  current  cont 
or  effective  immediately  if  you  have  no  con* 
tract,  sales  of  Mobil  products  will  be  madk 
on  the  following  terms  and  conditions :  I 

And  it  goes  on  to  outline  the  ternis 
and  conditions  which  are  such  that  the 
dealer  would  never  have  any  notifica- 
tion of  whether  his  orders  were  going  to 
be  delivered  or  not  or  accepted  or  not 
until  the  day  of  deliver>'.  It  is  obvious 
nobodj'  can  stay  in  business  on  the  basis 
of  not  knowing  at  any  time  whether  he 
is  going  to  get  anything  regardless  of 
what  the  allocation  is. 

My  question  to  the  chalrmsui  is:  Is  it 
the  chairman's  understanding  of  section 
109  of  the  conference  agreement,  that 
the  issue  on  which  I  am  addressing  mj'- 
self,  is  covered  and  the  franchise  dealer 
will  be  protected? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  section  Is  writ- 
ten especially  to  protect  the  franchise 
dealers. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  this  bill.  The  independent 
station  owners  are  entitled  to  this  pro- 
tection. In  turn,  the  public  will  be  pro- 
tected and  assured  of  a  place  to  get  gas- 
oline when  it  is  available.  After  nearly 
2  months  of  waiting,  it  is  about  time  that 
this  Congress  took  some  positive  action. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexakdzr)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  oil  refineries  have 
been  permitted  to  increase  the  whole- 
sale price  of  propane  gas  to  the  retail 
dealer,  and  therefore,  to  the  consumer, 
as  much  as  350  percent.  Since  most  of 
the  people  using  propane  in  States  such 
as  Arkansas  are  rural,  elderly,  or  poor 
people,  the  practice  has  been  discovered 
there  to  be  patently  imfalr  and  causing 
extreme  hardship. 

I  am  advised  that  after  refining  a  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  only  3  percent  of  the  vol- 
ume is  refined  into  propane  gas  and  the 
rest  is  refined  into  gasoline  and  fuel  oil, 
middle  distillates  and  other  fuel  oil 
products.  Only  3  percent  of  the  oil  Is  re- 
fined into  propane  gas  where  an  in- 
creaae  of  350  percent  In  the  wholesale 
price  has  been  permitted. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman.  Referring  specifi- 
cally to  section  110,  prohibition  of  in- 
equitable prices,  if  this  legislation  be- 
comes law  will  there  be  a  rollback  of  the 
propane  prices? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  there  will. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Is  it  intended  in 
tills  conference  report  that  under  sec- 
tion 110  only  those  costs  which  are  tra- 
ditionally and  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  propane  gas  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  new  price 
of  propane  gas? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  ITiat  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  this  provision 
becomes  law  then  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  propane  price  rollback 
amoimting  to  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  current  price  would  occur,  a  re- 
duction of  50  percent  in  the  current 
price.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  or  more.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  propane? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  In  other 
words  if  the  price  is  approximately  27 
cents  at  this  time,  we  could  expect  a 
12  to  15  cents  per  gallon  reduction  in 
the  current  prices  of  propane? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  conferees,  but  I  must 
say  this  in  fairness,  that  will  happen 
only  In  certain  cases.  In  certain  market 
areas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhakdt)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckbardt)  . 


■    The  SPEAKER.  ITie  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

(,Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, and  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve.  I  have  a  very  brief  time 
to  make,  I  think,  a  very  important  point. 

I  suppose  there  has  not  been  an  ac- 
tion since  1322  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  sovereign  has 
been  given  authority  to  make  law  in  a 
broad  range  of  affairs  and  in  which  the 
parliamentary  body  has  only  been  given 
authority  to  negate  that  law;  but  sec- 
tion 105  does  precisely  that.  These  pro- 
visions, with  respect  to  the  making  of 
law  taking  effect  before  Congress  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  act  upon 
it,  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  committees  action. 

Nothing  appeared  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate  version  that  clearly  authorized 
the  raakmg  of  law  by  the  President  by 
which  he  could,  for  instance  close  night 
grocery  stores;  he  could  close  bowling 
alleys  at  night;  he  could  close  the  whole 
display  lighting  industry  in  the  country 
without  any  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
stop  it.  except  to  rescind  the  Presidential 
flat  before  the  terminal  date,  the  15th  of 
March  this  year,  or  after  March  15  by 
vetoing  it  after  it  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  only  4  min- 
utes before  this  body  to  argue  against 
a  process  that  has  not  been  before  either 
House  of  Congress ;  that  provision  which 
was  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  was 
rejected  In  this  body  by  over  100  votes. 
It  was  rejected  in  committee  by  19  to 
10.  Yet  the  conference  conmiittee  came 
back,  not  with  a  compromise  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  a  com- 
promise between  the  President  and  the 
Senate. 

Now,  that  is,  of  course,  the  point  at 
which  section  105  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXVm, 
clause  3.  But  at  the  very  least,  we  should 
strike  from  this  bill  new  legislation  that 
for  the  first  time  In  Anglo-American  his- 
tory since  1322  gives  authority  to  the 
sovereign  or  the  President  to  put  into 
effect  law  and  only  tells  the  parliamen- 
tary body  that  it  may  at  a  later  time  ap- 
prove it  or  overturn  it. 

Now  that,  I  think,  Is  most  offensive  to 
the  democratic  process  and  that  Is  the 
reason  that  rule  XXVTII,  section  3,  was 
devised  to  protect  this  body  from  such 
an  action.  If  we  waive  that  rule,  we  nm 
into  the  kind  of  situation  that  compels 
me  today  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, sweeping,  and  drastic  changes 
in  oiu"  democratic  system,  within  the 
scope  of  4  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  here  that 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  Simon  asking  if  he 
had  authority  in  the  allocation  bill  to 
ration  without  further  action  before  this 
body.  I  have  the  answer  of  his  General 
Coimsel,  which  Is  somewhat  equivocal, 
but  there  Is  no  question  that  he  has  the 
right  to  ration. 

The  letters  follow: 


Federal  Enebgy  Office, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Pebruary  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  Mr.  Simon 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  President's  authority  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1970 
to  Implement  a  system  of  gasoline  rationing 
at  the  retail  level.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
our  delay  In  responding,  and  apologize  for 
any  Inconvenience  we  may  have  caused  you. 

We  have  extimlned  carefully  the  points 
made  In  yoxir  letter  and  both  the  language 
and  fuU  legislative  history  of  the  Act.  Havmg 
done  so,  we  believe  a  resectable  argument 
can  indeed  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  allocation  authority  therein  conveyed  in- 
cludes authority  for  end  use  rationing. 

On  the  other  hand,  w»  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  since  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act,  the 
President,  other  spokesmen  for  the  admims- 
tratlon  and  numerous  members  of  Congress 
have  taken  the  position  that  further  legis- 
lative authority  is  needed  in  this  area.  Aa 
you  know,  the  Senate  has  just  approved  and 
sent  to  the  House  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  S.  2589,  one  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  which  expressly 
grants  the  President  authority  to  promul- 
gate a  rationing  plan. 

In  view  of  this  Congressional  action,  and 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  both  Congressional 
and  Administration  officials  have  apparently 
been  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  such 
additional  legislative  action  was  necessary, 
the  Congressional  Intent  underlying  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and 
hence  the  necessary  effect  of  the  language 
itself  must  be  viewed  a£  c^Jen  to  serious 
question.  We  are  constrained  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  issue  you  raised  cannot 
be  definitely  resolved  pending  a  more  ex- 
plicit statement  from  Congress. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  more  definite 
In  my  reply,  and  hope  that  this  statement 
of  our  understanding  of  the  matter  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LiAM  N.  Walker, 

General  Counsel. 

HOTJSE  OF  REPEESENTAXrVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  4, 1974. 
Mr.  Wn.LiAM  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal  Bnergy  Office,  New 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
has  been  quoted  recently  in  various  news 
reports  as  saying  that  the  President  present- 
ly has  the  authority  to  draw  up  a  standby 
rationing  plan  but  cannot  order  such  a  plan 
Into  law  •vlthout  further  Congressional  ac- 
tion. I  strongly  disagree  with  such  a  state- 
ment, for  I  feel  that  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  does  authorize 
the  President  to  implement  rationing. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  mandates  Presidential  pro- 
mulgation of  a  "regulation  providing  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  each  refined  petroleum  product, 
In  amounts  .  .  .  and  at  prices  specified 
In  .  .  .  such  regulations."  Section  4(b)(1) 
states  that  the  regulation  "to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  shall  provide  for  .  .  . 
equitable  distribution  of  crude  oU,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  at 
equitable  prices  .  .  .  among  all  users."  (em- 
phasis added)  Qasollne  ntlonlng  is  no  more 
than  the  allotment  of  specific  amounts  of 
gasoline  to  end-users  and  is  clearly  embraced 
within  the  above  languaige. 

In  December  of  1973  your  Federal  Energy 
OCBce  Issued  draft  regulations  Instructing 
refineries  to  limit  their  gasoline  output  to 
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96  percent  of  the  gasoline  produced  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1972.  Subsequent  reports  from 
FEO  officials  indicate  that  the  95  percent 
figure  may  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a  flexible 
6\'stem  allowing  the  government  to  order 
refineries  to  change  their  product  mix  on 
a  periodic  basis.  Whatever  the  means,  it  Is 
clear  that  action  by  your  office  will  result 
in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  gasoline  available  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Without  an  allotment  system  for  the 
end-user,  the  effects  of  reduced  gasoline  pro- 
duction are  likely  to  Include  forcing  con- 
sumers to  stand  in  long  lines  at  gas  p\imps 
without  being  assured  that  gasoline  will  be 
available  once  they  reach  the  front  of  the 
line,  pay  outrageous  prices  or  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  individual  gasoline  companies  and 
dealers  who  can  exact  whatever  demands 
they  want  before  an  individual  can  obtain 
gasoline.  It  was  to  prevent  just  such  results 
from  shortages  that  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  stipulated  that  the  al- 
location regulations  are  to  provide  for  the 
"equitable  distribution  of  .  .  .  refined  petro- 
ileum  products  at  equitable  prices  .  .  . 
ajnong  all  users." 

That  the  Emergency  Petroleiim  Allocation 
Act  does  authorize  the  allocation  of  gaso- 
line to  end-users  Is  further  supported  by 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
Conference  Report  (Report  No.  93-628). 

On  page  13  of  that  report,  the  confereea 
stated: 

"[B]ut  it  is  not  generally  expected  that 
the  regulation  promulgated  by  the  President 
will  be  burdened  with  the  complexities  of 
assigning  fuels  to  users  unless  such  assign, 
ment  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  When  required,  however.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  President  would  have  full 
authority  under  this  Act  to  Identify  permis- 
sible uses  of  covered  fuels  and  to  restrict 
the  amounts  which  may  be  made  avaUable 
to  such  uses."  (emphasis  added) 

This  language,  adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  read  in  conjunction  with  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  section  2(b)  that  the  "Act 
is  to  grant  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States  and  direct  him  to  exercise  specific  tem- 
porary authority  to  deal  with  shortages  of 
crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  .  .  ."  and  in  section  4(b)  that 
the  regulations  are  to  provide  for  the  "equi- 
table distribution  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  among  all  users"  should  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Act  authorizes  the  President 
to  undertake  the  end-use  allocation  of  gaso- 
line. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  now  has  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment gasoline  rationing.  But  the  various 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  per- 
sons in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  have,  I  think,  created  some  con- 
fusion In  the  public  mind  on  the  point.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  for  me  to  respond  to 
questions  from  constituents  concerning  the 
matter.  Therefore,  it  Is  a  matter  of  very 
pressing  interest  to  me  to  have  your  under- 
standing of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  end-use  allocation  of  gaso- 
line (rationing).  Would  you  please  give  me 
your  response  setting  forth  your  views  at 
your  very  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Eckhabut. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  so-called 
rollback  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port. It  Is  my  hope  that  when  the  sepa- 
rate vote  occurs,  as  provided  in  the  rule, 
that  the  section  will  be  voted  down.  In 
my  opinion  this  section  would  result  In 


the  production  of  less  energy,  instead  of 
more  energy. 

I  sun  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any- 
body can  think  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce more  oil  by  cutting  the  price  on 
new  production,  or  new  crude  oil. 

I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any- 
body thinks  that  the  American  consumer 
will  be  well  served  by  the  price  structure 
created  in  this  bUl.  The  price  on  oil, 
which  we  have  anyway  in  production, 
would  be  raised,  causing  the  price  of  gas- 
oline and  other  petroleum  products  to  go 
up.  The  price  Increase  on  refined  prod- 
ucts would  be  to  no  avail,  however.  The 
ceiling  on  crude  oil  prices  would  not  pro- 
duce one  drop  of  oil  in  excess  of  that 
which  we  now  have. 

Also,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  to  the 
future  with  regard  to  new  production, 
not  only  production  by  conventional 
methods,  but  by  other,  newer  methods. 
There  are  deposits  of  oil  shale  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  I  am  told  contain  three  times  as 
much  oil  as  there  is  under  the  Middle 
East.  We  say  that  the  Middle  East  Is 
the  greatest  pool  of  oil  in  the  world.  Ap- 
parently, it  is  not;  the  American  Rocky 
Mountains  are. 

At  a  price,  and  I  imderstand  the  price 
is  estimated  to  be  something  near  $10 
a  barrel,  it  would  be  feasible  under  exist- 
ing technology  for  the  oil  companies  who 
have  leases  for  that  purpose  to  extract 
oil  from  oil  shale  and  to  market  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  add  to  the  en- 
ergy supply  of  the  world.  However,  if  the 
inflexibiUty  which  is  inherent  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  conference  report  are  to 
become  law,  then  of  course  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  oil  to  go  to  a  price  which 
would  allow  the  production  of  oil  from  oil 
shale. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  has  been  said  by 
the  President  that  if  this  provision  which, 
as  he  saj's,  only  manages  the  scarcity  In- 
stead of  producing  more — if  this  provi- 
sion were  to  become  law,  it  will  be  vetoed, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
get  this  particular  conference  report  into 
the  law.  I  hope  that  if  this  happens,  if 
the  veto  is  upheld,  as  I  rather  assume 
that  it  might  be,  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  committees 
move  to  get  a  bill  adopted  which  will  be 
PEissed.  There  are  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  are  needed. 

Mr.  Simon,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator, certainly  needs  a  provision 
which  will  at  least  aUow  rationing  in  the 
event  it  becomes  necessary.  He  does  not 
think  it  will  become  necessary;  I  do  not 
think  it  will  become  necessary,  but  the 
existence  of  the  authority  to  ration  I  re- 
gard as  very  important.  I  think  it  Is  good 
psychology  for  the  people  who  are  In  the 
business  of  producing  and  selling  petro- 
leum products  to  know  that  they  can  be 
rationed  in  the  event  that  it  becomes 
necessary.  I  think  that  Is  an  Important 
feature. 

I  think  the  conservancy  part  is  an  im- 
portant feature.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly 
not  my  idea  to  say  that  this  bill  in  toto 
is  bad.  It  is  not,  but  there  are  provisions 
of  it  which  are  so  counterproductive 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure,  will  find  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise a  veto. 


As  far  as  excess  profits  are  concerned, 
of  course  we  do  not  want  the  situation 
involving  the  energy  crisis  to  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  anyone  who  tries  to  exploit 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. But  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  doing  its  thing.  It  is  going  to  get 
out  an  excess  profits  bill,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly where  the  matter  should  rest.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  ex- 
pertise in  the  field.  I  am  satisfied  that  at 
the  proper  time,  before  too  long,  a  bill 
will  be  brought  out  which  is  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  excess  profits  tax  situa^ 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  point  which  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
understand,  is  that  this  is  a  nongermane 
provision  of  the  bill;  nongermane  be- 
cause this  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill  nor 
in  the  House  bill.  We  amended  the  rules 
of  the  House  not  many  months  ago  to 
provide  that  this  sort  of  thing  would 
come  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  thd 
House.  I  hope  we  will  not  imdo  what  w* 
did  before  by  allowing  nongermane 
material  to  become  a  part  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BROYHILXj  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle* 
man  from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKtrBiTZ>. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  just  to  make  a  few  observat^ 
tions.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  some  time  ago 
accepted  an  amendment  that  would  ex- 
empt the  small  stripper  well  operators 
from  price  and  allocation  provisions. 
These  are  the  high-cost  producers  of  oil. 
These  are  the  operators  that  produce  11 
barrels  or  less  per  day.  In  my  State,  the 
average  production  from  these  wells  is 
3.9  barrels  per  day.  As  a  result  of  that 
provision,  wells  that  have  been  capped 
for  years  have  been  reopened,  and  with 
the  profits  that  have  been  made  the  wild- 
catters have  gotten  into  the  field  and 
began  looking  for  new  oil.  These  are  the 
gamblers  who  in  yester>-ears  found  new 
reserves. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing?  Well,  over 
in  the  other  bodj-  they  beat  the  big  ma- 
jors across  the  backs  about  what  they 
were  doing.  Screamed  about  these  profits. 
I  make  no  case  for  the  majors;  my  plea  Is 
that  we  do  not  kill  the  small  operators  in 
order  that  the  profits  of  the  majors  are 
reduced.  In  this  legislation  we  are  aim- 
ing not  at  the  big  producers,  but  also  the 
small  stripper  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  said  this  is  an  oil  con- 
servation biU,  he  is  exactly  right.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We 
are  not  going  to  bring  oil  out  of  the 
ground  for  the  use  of  people;  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  it  in  the  ground  because  these 
small  operators  cannot  exist  and  neither 
can  they  afford  to  seek  new  production. 
You  want  more  oil?  Then  do  not  elim- 
inate the  smsdl  producer.  I  hesir  many 
of  colleagues  weep  for  the  small  business- 
men— I  sometimes  wonder  If  they  ever 
listen  to  them — do  they  really  give  a 
damn. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington  (Mr.  AoAMS)   a  member  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
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quite  surprised  at  some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  concerning  whether 
or  not  there  are  incentives  In  this  bill 
for  the  production  of  gasoline,  and  also 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  to  manage 
a  scarcity. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  for  1  min- 
ute that  we  look  at  what  this  bill  tries  to 
do  as  one  overall  package.  First,  it  says, 
'Let  us  inventory  and  find  out  what  we 
have."  Second,  if  we  find  we  have  a  scar- 
city, let  us  put  the  authority  in  here  to 
manage  that  scarcity. 

The  third  there  Is  a  flexible  provision 
on  the  roUback  of  prices  so  the  consumer 
will  be  fairly  treated. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
BABDT)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Andkhson)  both  attacked  the  roll- 
back provision  from  different  directions 
one  saying  too  much  and  the  other  not 
enough.  The  reason  they  did  so  is  because 
at  the  present  time  we  have  a  situation 
where  as  Mr.  Simon  stated  on  "Issues  and 
Answers"  and  before  the  COTunittee.  and 
M  the  petroleum  kidustry  ha«  testified. 
J5.26  a  barrel  Is  enough  to  give  an  incen- 
tive for  production,  and  we  give  flexibility 
to  go  even  above  that  to  as  much  as  $7  09 

At  the  present  time  old  oil  is  at  $5  25 

Lu^^\^^  .^^^  ^^  ^^t  ^  the  so- 
called  rollback  provision  here  for  a  35- 

Sfn.^""!.^^^^^'  so  "  could  go  up  to 
$7^09.  That  flexibility  is  in  the  President. 
The  matter  was  well  considered  in  the 
committee.  There  Is  the  pit>blem  of 
whether  or  not  enough  Incentive  Is  in  this 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  probably  there  is 
tw  much  incentive,  but  we  have  left  the 
Prwldent*  situaUon  with  the 

rJyJ^L^Z  ^^^  ^°^  *  moment  to  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

fnt'^^ii'J?  ^  ""^  "  ^  a  very  important 

S?P  h^*r^°  ^°^  ^  *  dangerous  Sart  of 

Sfn  nYi-nPi^®  "^  l^  *°«^  conserva- 
tion plans.  I  have  not  liked  granting  these 

tw"  ^V'  '^^  ^'•^^«°*  andTeSrTI 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

But  at  the  present  time  under  the 

!^^r$ency  Allocation  Act,  Mr.  Simon 

and  Mr.  SawhUl  are  changing  the  regu- 

LnnSfhig^''  '^'''°"*  '""^  ^°^«^  ^^8 

tr.'^^^  ^^'^'  {°^  example,  that  distrtbu- 
J^^w"S  """^  T*  *  «^«  system  to  de- 
rtSo-  ^  5^^*^  customers  or  his  non- 
^^^L  '="^^'""3  or  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  pumping  gasoline  at  all  There 

w!  ?  '''^^''  °^  ^^*^e"  ^ho  used  thesi 
flags  to  prevent  riots  in  theh-  linos 

S^  JiT^"^^  r^  changing  now. 

This  is  in  the  bill  in  order  to  provide 
an  orderly  system  untU  March  15  and  i 
biT   ^  '^*1,'°  *^«  gentleman  tJ'a?  tSiJ 

^^f^^^l^^^  ^"""^  ^^ore  March  15. 
What  we  have  after  the  date  of  Marc* 

J^ns^J^d^X^r^V^^'^rthlTw^ 

foJl?  ""^  ^^  "•  *•"'  ^  ^  8°^«  to  vote 
ge^;S^5^-^«^^"--i"the 

fr^'T^S^-  '  ^''^  ^  ^'  gentleman 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker     I 

understand  that  until  September  1,  this 


authority  exists  in  the  President  imless 
vetoed? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  it  enlarges  his 
authority  beyond  mere  allocation  regu- 
lations. In  other  words,  the  existing  law 
lunits  the  authority  to  allocation  regu- 
lations? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  has  limited  it,  but  they 
have  gone  beyond  that  in  their  interpre- 
tations of  what  is  equitable  and  what  Is 
a  proper  allocation  system. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  we  have  tried  to  produce  an  order- 
ly system  of  regulation  here  rather  than 
issuing  regulations  as  they  do  now 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer) 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat 
here  and  listened  to  the  debate  it  be- 
came very  clear  to  me  what  this  House 
is  going  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is  useless  to 
take  this  podium  to  discuss  many  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  and  a  few 
that  have  not  been  said. 

However,  it  should  be  put  in  the 
Record  that  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  is  100  percent  accurate: 
This  is  an  oil  conservation  bill;  wells 
wlU  be  shut  down  that  are  now  produc- 
ing oil  If  this  bill  is  passed.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  When  you  vote  for 
this  bill  you  are  voting  for  longer  lines 
at  the  service  stations  and  less  crude 
oU  in  the  United  States  of  America 

There  are  wells  today  producing 
throughout  this  land,  where  the  cost  of 
production  is  in  excess  of  $6  per  barrel 
so-called  stripper  wells,  secondary  and 
tertiary  production  methods,  which  are 
highly  expensive  and  which  would  have 
been  closed  down  before.  They  are  pro- 
ducing today  because  they  have  the  right 
under  the  current  law  to  make  a  profit 
A  common  exaxople  is  one  field  hi  west 
Texas  which  is  producing  200  barrels  of 
oU  a  day,  from  60  wells,  with  the  cost  of 
production  being  over  $6  per  barrel 

When  you  pass  this  bill  you  will  shut 
do^fm.  every  one  of  them  and  much  of 
that  oil  wiU  be  lost  and  will  be  lost  for- 
ever, because  many  of  these  wells  once 
capped  cannot   produce   again    Unfor- 
tunately, outdated  figures  from  1972  were 
quoted  by  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. They  no  longer  represent  the  cost 
or  exploring  and  producing  a  barrel  of 
oil    In  the  last  year  alone,  the  cost  of 
drillmg   a  well  has   increasei   40   per- 
cent or  more.  No  mention  of  this  was 
made  by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion.  The  price  permitted   in   this  bill 
wm    make   the    drilling   of   many    new 
wells  uneconomical.  Exploration  wiU  be 
curtailed,  production  will  suffer,  and  the 
consumer  and  our  overall  economy  will 
be  the  losers.  It  is  rather  incredible  to 
me  that  we  would  take  a  position  that 
would  deny  the  people  of  this  country 
desperately  needed  oil  and  at  the  same 
time   add   more  and   more   power  to   a 
Presidency  where  we  have  condemned 
the  policy  of  giving  power  to  that  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwaterj 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  response  by  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Pickle).  At  this  point  I  ask  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  household 
moves  is  one  this  House  addressed  when 
we  originaUy  considered  this  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  it  remains  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  fuel  be  provided 
for  household  moves. 

It  is  apparent  that  Congress  must  make 
this  intent  clear  to  the  administration. 
To  date  the  administration  has  not  ad- 
dressed this  vital  need. 

The  allocation  regulations  are  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Register,  of  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 15.  1974.  vol.  39,  No.  10.  part  3.  at 
page  1944.  Servicemen  and  other  people 
using  do-it-yourself  moving  methods  are 
not  included  under  those  regulations. 

This  is  a  significant  problem.  To  put 
the  scope  of  the  situation  in  proper  per- 
spective we  should  note  certain  facts.  In 
1973,  12.5  million  families  moved  or  18  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  66,890,000  house- 
holds. It  should  also  be  noted  that  46.8 
percent  of  these  household  moves  utilized 
do-it-yourself  household  moving  equip- 
ment. 

And  these  figures  are  for  1973.  They 
do  not  include  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis.  A  week  ago  the  Department  oV 
Labor  released  information  showing  that 
the  number  of  workers  claiming  they 
lost  jobs  because  of  the  energy  shortage 
has  risen  steadily  since  early  December 
and  the  latest  count  stood  at  226,000. 

The  Manpower  Administration  said 
more  than  2,618,000  workers  are  receiving 
unemplovment  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
week  ending  January  19,  an  increase  of 
98,100  from  the  previous  week  and  more 
than  double  the  number  receiving  bene- 
fits last  September  15. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
productive  individuals  who  lose  their  jobs 
due  to  the  energy  shortage.  These  peo- 
ple want  to  work.  Past  experience  shows 
that  many  people  will  move  their  house- 
holds to  locations  where  employment  is 
available.  We  must  protect  and  assist  the 
mobility  of  the  American  work  force. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  report  makes 
clear  oiu:  concern  and  determination  to 
get  fuel  to  those  people  who  have  to  make 
a  household  move.  Otherwise  we  will  con- 
tinue to  find  the  Federal  Government 
standing  in  contradictory  positions. 

One  example  of  the  contradictions  I 
refer  to  is  the  Federal  Energy  Office's 
corLsistent  pronouncements  decrying  the 
energy  crisis'  effect  on  employment  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  regulations  they 
have  formulated  for  the  allocation  of  fuel 
actually  eliminate  the  availability  of  fuel 
to  the  families  who  find  it  necessary  to 
relocate  for  employment  purposes. 

Another  example  of  the  Government's 
current  contradictory  position  can  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  activities  of  tuo 
executive  agencies. 

There  have  been  instituted  In  the  past 
programs  for  the  relocation  of  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  difficult  times. 
During  the  1971  aerospace  employment 
cutbacks  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
vided up  to  $1,200  for  the  relocation  of 
workers.  We  have  now  heard  talk  that 
such  a  program  is  agam  under  considera- 
tion. 
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What  could  be  more  contradictory  than 
for  the  (jovemment  to  consider  on  the 
one  hand  providing  financial  assistance 
for  necessary  and  purposeful  household 
moves  and.  on  the  other  hand,  eliminate 
the  availability  of  the  fuel  needed  for 
such  moves. 

There  is  an  energy  crisis  before  us.  Its 
effects  are  raising  serious  concerns  about 
a  related  unemployment  crisis.  We  must 
address  these  problems  with  reason,  not 
with  bifurcated  programs  and  regula- 
tions borne  out  of  myopic  reaction. 

We  must  assist  the  American  people  in 
their  efforts  to  help  themselves.  I  sub- 
mit that  providing  the  fuel  so  that  a  fam- 
ily suffering  imemployment  in  one  area 
can  relocate  in  another  area  where  em- 
ployment is  available  is  a  type  of  assist- 
ance needed. 

We  should  also  remember  that  46.8 
percent  of  the  household  moves  under- 
taken in  this  country  utilized  do-it-your- 
self household  moving  equipment. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  trucks  and  trailers  of  the 
do-it-yourself  household  moving  indus- 
try are  unique.  They  are  all  powered  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  motor  gasoline. 
Gasoline  that  the  moving  family  Itself 
purchases  at  retail  stations  along  the 
route  to  their  destination.  People  who 
find  it  necessary  to  utilize  the  service 
provided  by  the  do-it-yourself  hoasehold 
moving  industry  must  receive  fuel. 

Family  mo\'lng  is  not  undertaken 
lightly,  it  Is  a  difficult  experience.  People 
who  undertake  household  moves  do  so  out 
of  necessity.  It  is  not  a  recreational 
activity. 

The  household  mobility  needs  of  the 
American  people  are  of  National  con- 
cern. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  the  availability  of 
gasoline  for  the  necessary  and  purposeful 
moves  of  the  American  people.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  who  served  as  con- 
ferees for  addressing  and  providing  for 
this  very  important  need. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
passage  of  S.  2589,  amended  by  this 
House,  there  was  a  colloquy  on  the  floor, 
December  12.  between  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Staggers,  and  Mr.  Aknunzio  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Intent  of  the  so-called  Pickle 
amendment  as  follows: 

Mr.  Annttnzio.  Does  subsection  (4)  (J), 
found  on  page  55  of  the  report.  Include  under 
ttie  term  "household  moves"  the  situation 
where  a  soldier  moves  his  family's  personal 
possessions  from  one  base  to  another  In  a 
trailer  which  may  be  rented  or  borrowed  ex 
belong  to  him? 

Mr.  Staggers.  That  Is  included  In  the  bill 
and  taken  care  of  In  the  provisions  of  move- 
ment of  persons. 

Mr.  Annttnzio.  They  would  be  supplied 
with  gasoline;  would  your  answer  be  yes? 

Mr.  Staggebs.  Yes;  my  answer  would  be 
yes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  S.  2589.  the 
Pickle  amendment  and  other  amend- 
ments were  deleted;  however,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  effect  and  need  for  my 
amendment  was  agreed  to  tn  the  Con- 
ference Report  No.  93-793  and  can  be 
found  on  page  48  as  follows : 

The  Conferees  also  recognize  that  end- 
use  rationing  plans  should  give  consideration 
to  the  personal  transportation  needs  of 
American  milltaiT  p«voDJiel  re-asslgned  to 


other  duty  stations  and  of  those  persons  who 
are  required  to  relocate  for  employment  pur- 
poses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
in  the  Senate  debate  of  January  29,  a 
colloquy  was  had  between  Senator  Jack- 
son and  Senator  Allen  specifically  on 
this  language  of  the  conferees  as  follows : 

Senator  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from 
Senate  Conference  Report  No.  93-663,  page 
45.  Does  this  language  mean  that  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees  Is  to  acconunodate  the  do-U- 
yotirself  movement  of  both  people  and  their 
personal  possessions  from  one  Job  site  to  an- 
other during  these  times  of  national  stress, 
when  Jobs  In  the  country  are  either  opening 
up  or  closing  down  and  people  may  be  very 
mobile;  seeking  greater  opportunities  or 
greater  economic  security? 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  I*resldent.  the  needs 
of  the  Armed  Services  necessitate  the  peri- 
odic reas.slgnineat  of  personnel  and  the  trans- 
port of  these  personnel,  their  families  and 
their  household  goods  from  one  duty  station 
to  the  next.  In  addition,  we  Americans  are  a 
very  mobile  people.  The  family  move  from 
one  city  to  another  In  search  for  better  em- 
ployment 13  probably  more  common  here 
tham.  In  any  other  nation.  It  Is  a  routine  facet 
of  our  society  and  of  our  economy.  In  in- 
corporating In  the  Conference  Report  the 
passage  which  my  esteemed  colleague  has 
cited.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  to 
acknowledge  those  two  facts.  Furthermore.  It 
Is  their  Intent  that.  Insofar  as  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  consistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  of  the  Emergency 
Petrol^m  Act  of  1973,  end-use  rationing 
plans  should  be  so  developed  as  not  to  un- 
duly Inhibit  this  normal  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  their  personal  possessions  be  It  by 
van  line  or  by  hired  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  gasoline 
rationing  contingency  plan,  issued  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  Januarj'  16, 1974, 
does  not  express  any  concern  or  show 
any  recognition  of  the  need  pointed  up  by 
my  amendment.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  if  as  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  as  a  conferee,  he 
is  still  convinced  of  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  by  his 
answer  on  this  floor,  December  12,  to  the 
question  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  properly 
stated  the  concern  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  before 
In  the  history  of  our  country  has  the 
mobility  of  families  who  are  moving  to 
seek  employment,  or  an  education,  or  a 
healthier  environment  been  so  threat- 
ened as  it  is  by  the  current  energy  crisis. 
I  find  nothing  In  the  proposed  gasoline 
rationing  contingency  plan  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  that  promises  any  relief  to 
lower  Income  families  who  for  reasons 
either  of  employment,  health,  education, 
change  of  marital  status,  or  retirement 
must  utilize  do-it-yourself  moving  equip- 
ment when  they  take  to  the  road  for  a 
household  move.  These  are  essential, 
purposeful,  nonrecreatlonal  moves  made 
by  families  who  have  no  other  viable 
alternative  except  to  liquidate  their 
hoxisehold  belongings.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  remember  the  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  migrations  from  the  dustbowls 


of  the  1930s  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  expected  displacement  of  people 
due  to  the  energy  crisis  could  further 
intensify  the  need  for  mobility  to  where 
the  jobs  are.  and  the  need  for  an  eco- 
nomic, flexible  system  of  household 
moving. 

No  group  of  people  in  our  economy 
feel  these  economic  pressures  so  acutely 
as  the  younger  families  with  school-age 
children,  young  couples,  young  unmar- 
rieds  and  the  elderly.  These  are  the  age 
groups  who  have  the  lowest  job  stability, 
ristog  needs,  and  limited  savings.  They 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  face  the  p.sy- 
chic  and  monetary  traumas  that  are 
connected  with  moving  from  one  locality 
to  another.  They  are  the  ones  who  must 
stuff  what  few  household  goods  or  tools 
they  can  into  the  back  of  a  car  or  into 
a  rented  trailer  when  they  have  to  make 
a  move.  When  such  families  must  set 
out  for  a  desttoation  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  away,  they  should 
have  assurance  that  they  will  not  become 
stranded  en  route  due  to  lack  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  recourse  so  far 
proposed  by  the  adnainistration,  for  serv- 
icemen's families  and  other  people  using 
do-it-yourself  methods  of  moving.  Is  to 
apply  to  the  hidividual  States  for  gaso- 
line under  the  State  setaside  provisions. 
The  State  in  turn  must  justify  the  hard- 
ship application  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral office.  Such  recourse  is  a  virtual  im- 
possibility, only  further  compounding  the 
problem  for  the  approximately  one  out 
of  five  families  in  our  country  who  must 
relocate  each  year.  Few  Governors  can 
be  expected  to  provide  gasoline  to  per- 
sons who  are  only  passing  through  their 
States  when  it  mast  be  provided  from  the 
meager  amount  allocated  to  the  States 
under  the  setaside  provisions  of  the 
proposed  gasoline  rationing  contingency 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress with  relation  to  the  provision  of 
gasoline  for  those  families  who  have  to 
move  their  household  possessions  must 
be  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  agency 
drafting  the  necessary  regulations  so 
they  will  incorporate  our  intent  in  wliat- 
ever  rationing  plan  may  be  adopted. 
Family  movtog  is  rarely  undertaken 
lightly — it  is  a  difficult  experience  at  best 
involving  large  psychic  costs  a.<!  well  as 
considerable  monetary  expenditures. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  that 
our  populace  be  able  to  carry  out  con- 
sidered decisions  on  where  to  live  to  best 
meet  the  economic  and  social  demands 
of  these  hard  times. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brow^n)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  vm- 
fortunately  a  vote  for  this  bill  and  for 
this  conference  report  with  the  language 
which  it  has  in  It  on  so-called  price  roll- 
backs is  a  vote  for  a  shortage  of  oil  and 
a  vote  for  the  higher  price  of  the  oil 
that  we  do  have  moving  through  the 
supply  systems  of  our  country. 

This  was  very  effectively  illustrated 
by  the  colloquy  betw^een  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt>  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule. 
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$3.80  a  barrel  oil — and  there  Is  some 
In  this  country  now  flowing  into  the 
supply  systems — will,  imder  this  confer- 
ence report  rollback,  cost  $5.25  a  barrel 
or.  If  the  President  chooses  to  raise  the 
price  or  allow  It  to  be  raised,  will  cost 
$7.09  a  barrel.  So  low-priced  oil  will  now 
become  higher  priced  oil,  and  the  $8  a 
barrel  oil  which  has  come  in  since  the 
Imported  oil  was  cut  off  wiU  not  not  be  in 
the  marketplace  at  all  because  people 
are  producing  from  wells  that  cost  $8  a 
barrel  to  drill  and  you  are  putting  a  cap 
on  that  well,  so  you  will  not  have  that 
oil. 

The  result  Is  that  we  will  have  less  oil, 
and  that  the  oil  or  the  product  that  we 
do  have  in  the  marketplace  will  gener- 
ally cost  more,  which  will  result  in  for- 
eign oil  not  finding  its  way  into  the 
United  States  because  the  foreign  oil  will 
go  abroad  where  it  can  sustain  a  higher 
price.  The  companies  who  are  getting 
foreign  oD  now  wiU  have  a  higher  price 
at  their  pumps  than  do  the  companies 
using  domestic  oil,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  people  will  go  to  those  outlets  that 
have  the  lowest  of  the  two  prices.  Any- 
body who  tries  to  sell  foreign  crude  oil 
through  the  system  in  this  country  will 
say  to  heck  with  the  United  States,  let 
us  get  the  oil  into  England  where  it  costs 
a  dollar  a  gallon,  or  where  the  barrel 
price  equivalent  is  much  higher. 

The  conclusions  I  have  come  to.  having 
served  on  the  conference  committee,  is 
that  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Presidency 
should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
conference  negotiations  because,  in  fact, 
that  is  where  this  section  came  from, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  and 
who  are  making  an  effort  to  put  into  this 
piece  of  legislation  really  one  of  the  more 
attractive  things  about  our  system,  and 
that  is  a  short-term  result  that  would 
look  good  politically,  but  would  be  dis- 
astrous economically. 

Of  course  we  have  done  a  very  clever 
thing  here.  We  have  given  the  President 
the  right  to  ration  gasoline,  when  we 
create  the  shortages,  and  the  result  is 
that  by  the  time  we  get  into  the  elec- 
tions this  fall,  the  results  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  will  be  devastating  for 
those  people  who  voted  for  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  think  it  is  a  gross  error  to 
look  at  a  vote  for  this  conference  report 
as  a  matter  of  political  advantage.  I  think 
It  will  be  a  definite  disadvantage  by  the 
time  the  people,  this  fall,  face  the  prob- 
lems that  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
did  not  vote  for  the  price  rollback,  but 
when  the  price  of  propane  to  the  people 
In  my  district  has  risen  300  percent,  and 
has  risen  300,  400,  and  500  percent  in 
other  places  in  the  country.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  total  bankruptcy  in 
the  leadership  in  this  industry,  and  that 
the  purpose  was  to  stop  this  sort  of 
thing 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
n:ight  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  effort  in  oil  Is  brought  to  ua  by 
the  same  group  of  people  who  brought  us 
the  beef  shortage.  They  tried  to  roll  back 
and  hold  down  the  prices  of  beef,  and  the 
result  was  that  beef  prices  went  higher 
than  ever,  and  in  the  marketplace  beef 


became  scarcer  and  scarcer  until  the 
price  control  was  lifted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  has  allotted  me  2 
minutes  in  which  to  gay  what  I  would 
like  to  say  on  this  most  vital  issue,  and 
that  is  that  it  seems  to  me  everybody  in 
this  House  is  worried  about  whose  ox  is 
being  gored,  and  they  are  worried  about 
their  own  ox  being  gored,  but  what  about 
the  essential  needs  and  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  have  not  heard  too  many  Mem- 
bers get  up  today  and  talk  about  a  sim- 
ple, basic  point,  and  that  is  that  there  is 
a  certain  thing  we  are  responsible  for 
in  this  House,  I  believe,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  who 
are  the  American  people. 

I  wonder  if  their  direct  representa- 
tives in  this  House  are  listening  to  their 
people.  Our  people  are  not  concerned 
with  the  feelings  of  the  oil  industry.  My 
people  in  my  State  are  coming  back  and 
saying  let  me  tell  you  something.  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike,  I  think  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  us  for  what  you 
have  done  or  not  done  for  us  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  certainly  we  will  have  to 
answer  for  our  actions  because  we  have 
granted  to  this  administration  the  right 
to  allocate  oiu*  fuel  and  our  oil  and  they 
have  done  their  thing,  and  they  have 
botched  it  up  terribly.  Prices  are  the 
highest  they  have  ever  been  for  gasoline 
throughout  every  State  in  this  Nation, 
certainly  in  my  State,  and  I  see  no  point 
of  equity  to  the  American  people  in  that 
situation. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  this  bill.  I 
do  not  like  two  sections  of  it,  but  I  will 
definitely  vote  for  the  price  rollback  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  fair  to  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  share  the  wealth, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  share  the  econ- 
omy of  this  coimtry.  and  this  has  to  be 
done  through  the  power  of  our  people 
through  the  consent  of  the  governed  by 
their  elected  representatives. 

I  think  there  is  just  one  final  thought 
to  keep  in  mind  If  you  believe  in  this 
wisdom,  and  that  is  If  you  give  the  ad- 
ministration legislation  to  be  able  to 
allocate  the  fuel,  and  if  we  have  the 
chaos  and  the  disorder  that  we  have  now, 
where  we  have  a  lack  of  the  truth,  and 
where  people  do  not  understand,  and 
they  disagree,  and  they  are  literally 
badgering  each  other  and  battering  each 
other,  would  It  be  such  a  terrible  thing 
to  say  to  Mr.  Nixon,  to  say  to  our  good 
President,  "Here  we  have  tried  In  concert 
to  present  an  approach  and  a  new  Idea, 
we  have  tried  to  do  this  in  concert  with 
the  Congress.  So  let  us  try  one  more  time, 
and  put  some  teeth  Into  this  law  to  give 
the  people  of  the  United  States  fair  play 
and  Justice." 

That  Is  what  my  people  are  saying 
about  it  in  New  Jersey,  not  the  oil  indus- 
try.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Run- 
mils). 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act,  8. 
2589.  Our  Nation  has  been  bound  and 
gagged  by  a  restricting  fuel  allocation 
program  and  a  restraining  set  of  wage- 
price  controls  for  far  too  long.  The  var- 
ious haphazard  cures  to  our  fuel  short- 
age malady  which  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  this  country  have  turned  out  to 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  best  remedy  available  for  our 
energy  crisis  and  especially  for  the  gas- 
oline shortage  is  to  transfuse  a  heavy 
dose  of  free  enterprise  into  Uncle  Sam's 
body.  Supply  and  demand  have  been  the 
lifeblood  of  our  Nation  and  it  Is  time  we 
realized  that  fact.  Our  immediate  prob- 
lem is  that  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  contains  provisions  which 
would  kill  off  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
still  in  operation  by  rolling  back  the  price 
of  stripper  oU  and  new  oil.  I  am  talking 
about  section  110  of  the  bill. 

Stripper  wells  are  operated  by  almost 
4,000  independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  independ- 
ents are  responsible  for  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  exploratory  drilling 
that  takes  place  from  year  to  year.  The 
price  of  crude  pimiped  out  of  a  stripper 
well  is  now  In  the  vicinity  of  $10.  If  this 
price  Is  rolled  back  to  a  national  aver- 
age of  $5.25,  these  independents  are  go- 
ing to  lose  an  awful  lot  of  incentive  to 
continue  in  their  exploration  activities. 

In   New  Mexico,   In  mid-January  of 

1973,  we  had  382  locations  holding  or 
awaiting  drilling  rigs,  46  of  them  were 
exploratory  locations  and  336  were  de- 
velopment   locations.    In    mid-January 

1974,  our  State  had  433  locations  hold- 
ing or  awaiting  rigs.  That  is  an  increase 
of  51  locations  in  1  year.  The  explora- 
tory location  Increase  was  from  46  to 
117. 

Now  what  do  you  think  the  figures  will 
be  for  mid-Jsmuary  1975  if  the  price  of 
the  crude  out  of  these  new  locations  is 
set  at  $5.25  per  barrel?  I  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  not  a  roughneck  in  the  oil 
patch  who  will  bet  on  those  figures  gomg 
up.  When  you  consider  that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  oil  we  consume  in  this  coimtry 
is  domestically  produced  and  one-fourth 
of  our  domestic  production  Is  from  strip- 
per and  new  wells,  you  see  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  major  portion  of  an  oil 
supply. 

Approximately  1.9  million  barrels  of 
the  9.2  million  barrels  produced  each 
day  is  produced  by  these  independents. 
If  you  figure  that  this  oil  is  currently 
priced  at  $9.51  per  barrel,  a  rollback  to 
$5.25  per  barrel  will  dry  up  over  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  In  possible  domestic  ex- 
ploration funding  for  the  independents. 

In  addition  to  considering  how  this 
price  rollback  provision  will  seriously 
curtail  domestic  exploration,  let  us  con- 
sider what  this  bill  means  to  the  con- 
siuner.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
indicated  that  this  price  rollback  will 
probably  only  mean  a  decrease  of  1.4 
cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline  sold.  The 
Independent  Producers  Association  sets 
that  price  decrease  figure  at  1  cent  per 
gallon  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, George  Shultz,  sets  the  same  figure 
at  less  than  2  cents. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
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proposition  that  this  rollback  provision 
will  increase  prices  Instead  of  decreasing 
them.  From  all  the  facts  and  figures  I 
have  read  concerning  the  fuel  shortage, 
it  apparently  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  high  price  of  gasoline  today  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  high  price  of  imported 
foreign  crude,  which  costs  between  $10 
and  $20  per  barrel  these  days,  and  higher 
charges  for  marketing  and  refining.  If 
this  rollback  provision  is  enacted  into  law 
and  if  $3  bilUon  in  exploration  funds  is 
eliminated,  the  end  result  could  very  well 
be  an  increased  dependence  on  foreign 
crude.  That  would  mean  an  increase  in 
costs  to  the  refiner  and  thus  to  the 
consumer. 

While  I  am  discussing  price  Increases 
let  me  point  out  that  the  price  of  wheat 
has  gone  up  from  $2.46  per  bushel  on 
February  19,  1973,  to  $6.12^2  per  bushel 
on  February  19,  1974,  a  percentage  in- 
crease quite  similar  to  the  oil  price  per- 
centage increase  during  the  same  period 
of  time.  Is  a  similar  rollback  being  pro- 
posed for  the  wheat  producers  of  this 
Nation?  Obviously  not,  which  makes  a 
person  wonder  why  the  independent  oil 
producers  are  being  singled  out  for  a 
rollback. 

There  Is  another  important  considera- 
tion to  be  made  here.  It  concerns  the 
tax  revenues  derived  from  the  oil  busi- 
ness. In  1973  Nejv  Mexico  collected  $45.5 
million  In  State  royalty,  school,  sever- 
ance, conservation,  and  ad  valorem  taxes 
from  the  oU  companies.  If  the  average 
price  of  oil  Is  $7  per  barrel  in  1974,  New 
Mexico  will  collect  $72,3  million.  If  the 
price  is  rolled  back  to  $5.25,  our  State 
will  receive  $20  million  less  in  these  rev- 
enues, a  decrease  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant since  it  concerns  revenues  used 
to  finance  our  school  system. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  plugged  and 
abandoned  stripper  wells  could  be  reac- 
tivated if  the  price  of  stripper  oil  is  al- 
lowed to  vary  according  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  These  wells  are  ex- 
pensive to  operate  In  relation  to  their 
production  but  they  are  an  additional 
source  of  oU.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  make  it  possible  to  put  these 
wells  back  into  production  instead  of 
making  it  Impractical  to  even  operate 
many  of  those  stripper  wells  that  are 
now  in  production  on  a  marginal  basis. 

There  Is  one  other  reason  why  I  will 
oppose  this  conference  report  and  that 
Is  section  104  of  the  bill  which  expUcltly 
reserves  to  the  President  the  sole  power 
to  institute  nationwide  mandatory  cou- 
pon gasoline  rationing, 

I  am  strongly  against  rationing.  This 
Sunday  I  listened  to  Mr.  Simon  of  the 
Federal  Energy  office  discuss  the  ration- 
ing problem  on  a  television  program.  He 
indicated  that  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
President  now  has  clear,  undisputable 
authority  to  initiate  rationing.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  him  that  authority  now 
and,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary,  I  want 
to  have  something  to  say  about  when, 
how,  and  under  what  procedm-es  it  will 
be  placed  into  effect.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  think  about  the  fact  that  a 
vote  for  the  conference  report  on  S.  2589 
Is  a  vote  for  gasoline  rationing  and  the 
bureaucratic  nightmare  which  will  be 
concomitant  with  It. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
returned  from  west  Texas  recently,  and 
let  me  tell  the  Members  what  I  found 
there.  After  we  reduced  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  and  made  other  regulations 
that  forced  oil  producers  to  reduce  their 
production,  towns  were  being  depopu- 
lated; rigs  were  dismantled:  some  oil 
wells  were  capped,  and  many  drilling 
crews  dispersed.  Now  that  oil  is  severely 
needed  by  this  coimtry,  the  crews  are  be- 
ginning to  come  back;  the  rigs,  when 
they  can  find  them,  are  being  set  up ;  and 
some  of  the  oil  wells  previously  closed 
are  being  uncapped  and  put  into  produc- 
tion: I  have  been  answering  mail  all 
morning  pleading  that  Congress  not  re- 
verse this  development  by  rolling  back 
the  price  of  crude  oil. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  pro- 
duction will  fall  if  we  roll  back  crude 
prices.  Do  not  do  this  if  we  really  want 
to  produce  oil  for  this  country  in  order 
to  alleviate  our  shortage.  The  Independ- 
ent oU  producer  who  finds  and  produces 
70  percent  of  our  domestic  oil  will  be 
most  hurt  by  this  disincentive. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald),  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr,  MACDONALD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
have  2  minutes.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
with  anybody,  but  I  do  think  that  cer- 
tain things  should  be  straightened  out, 
especially  concerning  prices,  I  just  state 
what  I  know  to  be  facts,  that  on  May  15, 
1973,  the  average  price  for  domestiCEilly 
crude  oil  was  $3.86  per  barrel.  That  was 
just  9  months  ago.  That  price  included 
the  stripper  well  and  the  new  crude  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  so-called  fiowing 
oil.  Today  the  price  of  flowing  oil  Is 
ceilinged  at  $5.25.  The  price  on  new  crude 
and  stripper  production  as  of  now  is  $9.51 
per  barrel.  In  many  cases  the  price  Is 
over  $10  a  barrel,  an  Increase  of  150  per- 
cent in  just  the  last  few  months. 

The  market  mechanism  of  supply  and 
demand  simply  is  not  working  in  this 
case.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  free  mar- 
ket structure,  and  our  economy  cannot 
any  longer  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

I  should  Uke  also  to  point  out  that 
the  provisions  of  section  110  require  a 
rollback  of  prices  on  an  average  of  be- 
tween $5.25  and  $7.09.  That  range  obvi- 
ously is  broad  enough  to  permit  the 
President  to  establish  prices  which  are 
adequate  to  Induce  production  of  addi- 
tional crude  supply  and  still  keep  prices 
from  becoming  really  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  not  just  our  consumers  for  the 
home  but  also  for  our  industrial  produc- 
tion, so  that  we  can  try  to  avoid,  perhaps, 
the  oncoming  recession. 

For  example,  in  December  1972,  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  reported  to 
this  Congress  that.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  greatest  feasible  level  of  domestic 
self-sufficiency,  the  domestic  price  of 
crude  oil  would  have  to  rise  from  $3,18  per 
barrel  in  1970  to  $3.65  per  barrel  in  1975, 
In  August  1972,  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  testified 
that  a  domestic  price  of  $4.10  per  barrel 
would  be  adequate  to  a.ssure  the  United 
States  100  percent  self-sufficiency  by 
1980.  While  these  projections  were  stated 


In  "constant  dollars,"  after  adjustment, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council's  price 
would  be  projected  at  $4.35  and  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of 
America's  price  would  be  increased  to 
$4.55.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these 
price  estimates  are  well  within  the  na- 
tional average  ceiling  price  of  $5.25  called 
for  in  section  110  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  section  permits  the  President  to 
increase  the  ceihng  price  to  levels  which 
would  result  in  a  national  average  price 
of  $7.09.  This  is  well  above  the  most  re- 
cent projection  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America  calling 
for  an  average  price  of  approximately 
$6.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  in  order  to 
maximize  domestic  production  by  1980. 
.Let  me  point  out  also,  that  as  recently 
as  January  23  of  this  year  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Simon  stated  that  the  long  term 
supply  price  of  crude  oil— that  is,  the 
level  needed  to  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand into  balance  and  to  ehminate  the 
shortage— would  be  "in  the  neighborhood 
of  $7  per  barrel  within  the  next  few 
years."  In  Secretary  Simon's  words,  any 
price  higher  than  that  creates  "a  wind- 
fall—a price  to  producers  which  is  more 
than  producers  could  have  anticipated 
when  investments  were  made  and  more 
than  that  required  to  produce  all  that 
we  can  in  fact  expect  to  be  supplied  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLLis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  conference  report 
on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  I  am 
concerned  that  certain  measures  incor- 
porated Into  this  act  will  be  counter- 
productive to  the  goals  stated.  I  refer 
specificaUy  to  the  provision  for  a  price 
rollback. 

The  price  rollback  is  an  unkind  ruse 
on  the  American  public.  It  promises  a 
price  reduction  In  oil  products  while,  in 
truth,  the  long-term  effect  will  be  higher 
prices  and  more  shortages.  The  price 
roUback  will  affect  the  small  independ- 
ent producers,  those  companies  which 
dr?stically  need  a  higher  price  in  order 
to  survive.  By  reducing  the  income  of 
these  independent  producers,  we  shall 
reduce  production  and  exploration  for 
additional  petroleum  sources.  The  net 
result  will  be  a  need  to  import  more  oil 
from  foreign  countries  at  astronomical 
prices. 

I  fail  to  see  how  representatives  of  the 
people  can  propose  and  support  this 
price  rollback  measure  «hich  is  so  dele- 
terious to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  The 
damage  of  this  provision  is  far  reach- 
ing In  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  passage  of  needed  energy 
legislation. 

The  administration  desperately  needs 
responsible  legislation  which  wilf  enable 
it  to  deal  more  effectively  with  this  crisis. 
Thousands  of  Amercans  are  unemploved 
as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  energy.  It  Is 
urgent  that  we  provide  assistance  to  the 
people  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  en- 
ergy shortages.  It  is  also  urgent  that  we 
come  forth  with  incentives  to  increase 
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production  of  petroleum  here  In  America 
rather  than  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
for  effective  energy  legislation.  I  also 
urge  you  to  deplore  the  type  of  irrespon- 
sible measures,  sMch.  as  the  price  roll- 
back, which  are  counterproductive  and 
which  delay  the  passage  of  responsible 
energy  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my  remaining  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  clear  at  this  point  in 
these  proceedings  that  we  are  suffering 
very  much  this  afternoon  from  the  syn- 
drome, as  someone  recently  described  It, 
or  the  attitude:  "Don't  just  sit  there,  do 
something,  do  something  even  If  It  is 
wrong."  And  in  the  desire  on  the  part, 
of  some  in  this  House  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  they  are  mtiking 
genuine  progress  toward  a  workabl^  solu- 
tion of  the  energy  crisis,  they  are' going 
to  go  ahead  and  pass  this  conference 
report  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
that  it  is  going  to  receive  a  Presidential 
veto  which  will  not  be  overridden  and 
which  will  therefore  necessitate  the  Con- 
gress once  again  beginning  the  laborious 
process  of  working  out  the  kind  of  bill 
that  should  be  passed. 

I  want  to  say  something  else  in  brief 
reply  to  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said  earlier  this  afternoon  when 
he  participated  in  the  debate,  and  inci- 
dentally I  thank  him  for  his  more  than 
generous  remarks,  but  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  whi.t  he  had  to  say  was.  yes. 
that  the  arguments  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  are  very  good  and  they 
ring  very  well  but  the  question  in  Novem- 
ber is  still  going  to  be:  Where  is  the  gas 
and  where  is  the  oil? 

I  say  to  Members  of  the  House  they 
should  not  deceive  themselves.  When  this 
conference  report  is  passed,  if  and  when 
It  should  ever  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  question  wlU  still  ring  out:  When  or 
where  are  we  going  to  produce  the  oil 
and  the  gas  that  we  need  to  supply  the 
energy  needs  of  the  American  people? 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  produce  one 
single  additional  pint  of  crude  oil  for  the 
American  people.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
When  we  build  into  our  economic  system 
the  kind  of  disincentives — ^yes,  disincen- 
tives— that  are  embodied  in  this  artificial 
distortion  of  the  pricing  system,  the  pric- 
ing mechanism  of  our  country,  we  are 
simply  going  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sktjbixz)  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  and 
what  numerous  other  spokesmen  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  have  said  will  hap- 
pen. We  are  going  to  dlscoursige  some 
of  the  small  marginal  operators  from  go- 
ing out  and  making  the  additional  ef- 
fort and  investing  additional  capital  that 
needs  to  be  invested  to  increase  the  total 
supply  of  oil  in  this  coimtry. 

I  further  think  we  are  really  doing 
violence  to  the  rules  of  this  House  and 
wiping  out,  £is  I  said  earlier,  clause  3, 
rule  XXVm  of  our  own  rules  when  we 
adopt  new  matter  entirely,  as  we  are 
doing  in  this  conference  report. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  read  pages  11,  12,  and  13  of  the 
conference  report.  I  suppose  there  are 


almost  1,000  words  of  very  technical  and 
closely  written  and  very  sophisticated 
language  there  dealing  with  what  is  said 
to  be  a  prohibition  on  inequitable  prices. 
It  is  material  that  was  never  confided  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  of  this 
House,  but  rather  new  material  that  was 
written  in  conference,  new  materisil  on 
which  this  House  has  had  only  the  very 
briefest  opportunity  to  even  debate  and 
discuss  it  this  afternoon,  l>ecause  under 
the  procedures  we  are  following,  when 
the  motion  to  strike  is  offered  on  sec- 
tion 110  and  the  other  objectionable  sec- 
tions of  this  conference  report,  there  is 
no  further  debate.  The  only  time  that 
we  have  had  this  afternoon  is  the  60 
minutes  that  was  allotted  under  the  rule 
for  discussion  of  the  conference  report 
Itself. 

When  I  think  of  what  the  consequences 
of  this  action  may  be.  when  I  think — 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — "of  the 
cynical,  political,  partisan,  manipulation 
of  the  energy  crisis"  that  this  alleged  roll- 
back represents,  I  think  it  is  a  travesty 
on  the  procedures  of  this  body  that  we 
should  undertake  to  legislate  in  this 
faulty  manner  on  something  funda- 
mentally so  important  to  the  American 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  vote  that  took 
place  a  little  while  ago,  earlier  this  after- 
noon, I  hope  that  when  the  motion  to 
strike  Is  offered  on  section  110,  the  Mem- 
bers will  yet  take  time  to  reconsider  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  deleting  that 
matter  from  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  and  some  of  the 
arguments  made.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  that  only  9  months  ago  the 
price  of  crude  petroleum  in  America  was 
only  $3.86  a  barrel.  9  months  ago.  It  was 
adequate  then.  They  said  so,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  gone  way  up. 

Why  will  wells  suddenly  be  capped,  as 
somebody  said?  Has  anybody  had  any 
evidence  or  any  hearings  to  show  that? 
They  are  speaking  out  of  fantasy,  wild 
figures,  grasping  for  something  they  do 
not  know  anything  about.  It  was  never 
testified  before  our  committee. 

So  many  are  saying  wild  things.  I  can- 
not understand  where  they  are  saying 
that  wells  be  capped  because  this  bill 
permits  amounts  far  above  the  $3.86  they 
were  getting  9  months  ago.  Mr.  Simon 
said  on  ABC  last  month  $5.25  was  all 
that  was  needed.  I  have  that  quotation 
exactly  from  the  ABC,  that  he  said  that 
was  enough. 

We  allow  them  for  the  stripp>er  wells 
and  independents  to  go  up  to  $7.09. 
which  was  testified  to  by  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Institute  before  the 
Senate,  that  $6.65  was  adequate.  We  are 
allowing  $7.09  to  do  the  job. 

I  would  read  the  testimony  to  the 
gentleman  of  Mr.  MJller.  He  said  that — 

Given  todays'  prices  of  natural  gas,  the 
IPA  analysis  shows  that  an  average  price  of 
about  $6.65  per  barrel  on  domestic  crude 
oil  would  be  required  over  the  long  run  to 
achieve  or  permit  self-sufBclency  In  oU  and 
gas  by  1980. 

This  is  a  long  time  ahead.  This  gentle- 
man said  it  is  enough. 


I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  again, 
that  50  percent  of  those  wells  are  owned 
by  the  big  petroleum  companies. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  make  the 
point,  the  more  I  see  Mr.  Simon  on  tele- 
vision the  more  I  feel  like  if  there  is  an 
energy  crisis,  it  would  go  away  if  Mr. 
Simon  would  go  away. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  this  thing  of  saying 
that  $7.09  is  not  sufficient,  just  Ic  not  so. 
Nobody  has  the  evidence  to  show  that. 

I  want  to  say  again,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  awhile  ago  about  the  price 
of  propane  going  out  of  sight  at  350  per- 
cent. This  bill  says  it  has  to  come  down. 
We  mentioned  It  specifically. 

If  some  Members  go  back  home  and 
cannot  run  their  glass  plants  and  plastic 
plants  and  so  forth  and  they  vote  against 
this,  how  can  they  explain  it?  They  can- 
not explain  it.  That  is  all  I  say. 

This  thing  of  the  capping  of  the  wells. 
I  say  again,  where  is  the  evidence?  No 
one  has  shown  us  anything  in  any  way. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  cannot  right  now. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  gentleman  asked  a 
question.  Let  somebody   answer  it. 

Mr.  STACKjERS.  Let* me  ask  this.  Are 
the  Members  thinking  of  all  the  lost  jobs, 
the  jobless  back  home,  caused  by  the 
fuel  shortage? 

Yesterday  in  West  Virginia  many 
thousand  miners  did  not  go  to  work  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  fuel  to  get 
to  work.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  this 
State? 

We  are  trying  to  resolve  these  things, 
these  long  lines  in  America,  and  we  are 
asking  for  help. 

We  want  to  say  that  propane  will  be 
given  to  the  farmer  and  to  those  that 
have  to  have  it. 

Gentlemen,  just  one  fxu^er  thing  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  that  we  are  going 
to  vote  separately  oa  sections  110,  105, 
and  104.  Let  us  all  vmderstand  this,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  this  very  clear,  that 
if  either  one  of  these  sections  is  deleted, 
the  conference  report  goes  down. 

I  would  like  to  say,  let  us  vote  up  all 
three  of  them  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President  and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  this  country.  Am^icans  have  waited 
long  enough  for  an  energy  bill.  I  think 
the  time  is  now,  not  next  week.  Let  us 
not  say,  "Let's  vote  it  down  and  come 
back  later." 

Members  caimot  explain  to  their  peo- 
ple why  they  voted  "no."  I  cannot  go  back 
into  my  district  and  say  that  I  voted 
against  something  to  stop  the  long  lines 
at  the  gasoline  stations  and  to  make  the 
price  of  gasoline  reasonable  once  again. 

This  is  the  one  thing  I  wanted  to  make 
plain,  that  if  any  one  section  of  the  bill 
is  voted  down,  the  whole  bill  fails.  Mem- 
bers may  say.  "You  can  go  back  to  your 
committee,  back  to  conference."  It  would 
be  months  before  we  could  come  back, 
and  I  know  the  people  of  America  would 
never  understand  this  Congress.  This 
Congress  only  received  a  21 -percent  vote 
of  confidence  by  the  people,  and  if  this 
is  voted  down,  I  would  say  that  the  peo- 
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pie  would  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  none 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  worked  hard  and  long 
on  this.  There  were  good  men  on  this 
conference,  and  I  would  put  them  up 
against  any  other  Member  in  the  House. 
There  were  at  least  two  other  committees 
on  the  Senate  side,  and  they  worked  for 
many  days  and  far  into  the  night  to 
come  out  with  the  conference  report. 
I  say  it  is  the  best  we  can  possibly  do. 
It  would  not  matter  how  many  more 
months  we  would  debate  it;  how  many 
more  months  in  committee  or  in  con- 
ference, so  I  say  at  the  present  time  it  is 
our  only  objective,  our  only  hope  to  do 
something  for  this  land.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  come  to  me  and  said 
that  they  want  to  help  the  people  who 
use  propane.  Now  is  the  time  to  help 
them.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say, 
"We  want  to  know  what  resources  there 
are  in  America,  what  fuel  resources  there 
are." 

If  the  Members  want  to  know,  vote  for 
this  bill.  It  says  that  within  60  days 
they  must  report  back  to  the  Congress 
and  tell  us  what  the  fuel  supplies  are  in 
the  countrj',  where  energy  is  coming 
from,  where  supplies  are  coming  from, 
and  where  they  are  going.  At  that  time 
we  will  move  and  we  can  make  a  judg- 
ment, but  at  the  present  time  we  are  in 
the  dark  and  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  these 
three  sections. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
landmark  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  (H.  Rept.  93-793)  on  S.  2589,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  Is  section  124 
which  is  entitled  "Reports  of  National 
Energy  Resources."  For  the  first  time,  the 
Congress  has  established  a  mandatory 
system  for  full  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation on  reserves,  production,  distri- 
bution and  use  of  petroleimi  products, 
natural  gas  and  coal.  This  will  for  the 
first  time  give  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congress,  the  States,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  pubHc  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  true  facts  about  these  essential  re- 
sources and  the  shortages  which  now  af- 
fect our  countrj-.  For  too  long  the  com- 
panies dealing  in  these  resources  have 
hidden  the  facts  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  from  the  government  imder  a 
heavy  and  tight  veil  of  secrecy,  misin- 
formation and  partial  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sponsored  this  section 
in  the  House  on  December  14.  1973  (See 
CoNGRESsION.^L  RECORD,  dallv  issue,  pp. 
41703-41707).  The  House  adopted  It 
unanimously.  It  was  unanimoiisly  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  without 
change — and  I  will  note  that  for  a  brief 
time  I  was  one  of  those  conferees. 

The  objective  of  the  section  is  as 
stated:  that  is,  to  provide  "reliable," 
which  means  truthful,  data  to  the  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  The 
basic  objective  of  the  section  is  that  the 
information  be  fully  available  to  Con- 
gress, the  States,  and  the  public,  and  it 
is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  this 
section  be  construed  by  the  FEA,  the 
courts,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  maximum  in- 
formation to  achieve  this  objective.  It 
covers  all  "reserves,  production,  distri- 


bution, and  use  of  petroleum  products, 
natural  gas,  and  coal."  The  term  "pe- 
troleum products"  is  defined  in  section 
102(3)  of  the  act. 

To  further  this  objective,  the  section 
directs  the  FEA  to  "promptly"  publish 
implementing  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  term  "promptly"  was  de- 
hberately  chosen  by  me  to  Insure  that 
FEA  will  act  with  utmost  speed  to  pub- 
lish these  regulations.  Since  the  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Simon,  has  been  fully  cogni- 
zant of  this  provision  for  several  weeks. 
I  would  consider  it  to  be  dilatory  and  not 
in  compliance  with  this  requirement  if 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion is  delayed  more  than  45  days  after 
the  law  is  enacted.  The  Congress  showed 
its  intention  to  have  these  regxilations 
become  operative  quickly,  by  the  provi- 
sion allowing  only  30  days  between  pub- 
lication and  final  adoption. 

The  proposed  regulation  will  apply  to 
all  persons — as  that  term  is  defined  in 
title  I.  United  States  Code,  section  1— 
including  but  not  limited  to  subsidiary 
and  parent  corporations  and  brokers, 
who  are  "doing  business  In  the  United 
States" — as  that  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102(3)  of  the  act^-and  who,  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  "are  engaged"  in  ex- 
ploring, developing,  processing,  refining, 
or  transporting  by  pipeline,  any  petro- 
leum product,  natural  gas.  or  coal,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  some  other 
country,  or  both.  The  clear  intent  of  the 
language  is  full  disclosure.  This  intent 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  defeated  by 
gimmicks  or  other  means. 

The  regulation  will  require  "detailed" 
written  reports  every  60  calendar  days  to 
FEA  on: 

First,  all  known  reserves  of  crude  oil, 
natiural  gas,  and  coal  wherever  located, 
including  estimates  of  such  reserves,  that 
are  owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  subject 
to  control,  wholly  or  partially,  or  jointly, 
by  such  persons. 

Second,  the  production  and  destina- 
tion of  any  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas,  and  coal.  This  will  enable  FEA  and 
the  public  to  know  more  precisely  how 
much  of  each  of  these  fuels  is  being  pro- 
duced or  mined  over  a  60-day  period, 
who  is  going  to  use  them  and  for  what 
purpose,  where  they  are  stored,  including 
fuels  stored  under  bond,  and  who  Is 
stockpUlng  the  produced  fuels; 

Third,  the  refinery  runs  for  each  prod- 
uct; and 

Fourth,  such  other  data  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  to  help  him 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section.  This 
provision  gives  him  broad  authority  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  and  other 
laws  effectively  and  efficiently.  I  expect 
to  use  this  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  and  providing  to  the  public 
"maximum"  and  "reliable"  information 
as  directed  by  this  section. 

The  regulation  is  not  only  prospective, 
but  also  requires  similar  reports  cover- 
ing the  past  4  years — beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970 — so  that  we  will  have  a  base 
bank  of  data  \\ith  which  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  and  acciuracy  of  future  data. 
This  provision  should  be  extremely  hn- 
portant. 

All  data  in  the  reports  fiunlshed  to 
the  FEA  must  be  truthful.  If  any  per- 
son willfully  and  knowingly  falsifies,  con- 


ceals or  covers  up  any  material  fact  or 
makes  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  representation  or  makes  or 
uses  any  false  writing  or  document 
knowing  it  contains  any  false,  fictitious 
or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  he  will, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years  or  both,  pursuant  to  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  1001. 

Section  124  requires  that  four  times 
each  year  FEA  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  'a  meaningful  summary 
analj-sis"  of  the  reported  data.  This  Is 
an  Important  feature.  It  is  deigned  to 
inform  the  pubhc  and  the  States  fully 
in  an  imderstandable  marmer.  Such 
summaries  should  not  be  brief.  They 
should  be  fully  informative.  They  will,  of 
course,  contain  much  teclmical  informa- 
tion. But  even  technical  documents  can 
be  wTitten  so  that  they  are  imderstand- 
able. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  this 
section  will  not  apply  to  retail  opera- 
tions, such  as  service  stations.  But  this 
term  "retail  operations"  should  not  be 
construed  so  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  section.  For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Gas  Light  Co.  should  not  be  required 
to  report  how  much  gas  is  used  by  each 
and  every  one  of  its  residential  cus- 
tomers. But  it  should  be  required  to 
show,  at  the  very  least,  how  much  gas 
goes  to  all  or  the  largest  consumers  in 
its  categories  of  residential,  commercial, 
and  so  forth,  customers  in  each  area. 

If  a  person  is  ah^ady  reporting  some 
or  all  of  the  required  data  to  another 
Federal  agency,  such  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  he  may  obtain  from  the  FEA 
Administrator  an  exemption  from  dupli- 
cating the  reporting  of  such  data  to  the 
FEA.  But  tn  such  case  the  other  Federal 
agency  must  make  the  data  available  to 
the  FEA.  The  burden  will  be  on  the  per- 
son to  show  to  FEA  that  the  required 
data  is,  in  fact,  being  fully  reported  by 
such  person  to  another  Federal  aeency 
and  FEA  must  verify  this  fact,  before 
an  exemption  is  granted.  Any  exemption 
granted  shall  continue  so  long  as  the 
data  is  supplied  to  the  other  agency  and 
the  other  agency  makes  the  data  avail- 
able to  FEA.  The  existence  of  the  exemp- 
tion and  the  basis  therefor  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  public. 

Tl:e  reporting  requirements  shall  be 
enforced  by  FEA  by  such  means  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  If  FEA  requires  court 
assistance  to  help  enforce  these  reporting 
requirements,  FEA  is  authorized  to  in- 
voke the  enforcement  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 119  and  120  of  the  act  and  the 
Federal  courts  are  specifically  authorized 
to  enforce  the  reporting  requirement. 

Section  124  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  some  instances  in  which  the  reports 
or  some  of  the  Information  in  the  reports 
obtained  imder  this  section  should  be 
kept  confidential.  It  therefore  incorpo- 
rates the  pro\1sions  of  18  United  States 
Code  section  1905  which  provides  protec- 
tion apainst  disclosure  of  trade  secrets 
and  other  proprietar>'  information. 

However,  section  124  does  not  grant 
blanket  confidentiality  to  the  reported 
data.  To  obtain  confidentiality,  the  per-  I 
son  reporting  the  data  must  make  a  writ-  I 
ten    "showing"   that   confidentiality   Is 
warranted  because  disclosure  would  "di- 
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vulge  methods  or  processes  entitled  to 
protection  as  trade  secrets  or  other  pro- 
prietary inl'ormation  of  such  person," 
and  the  Administrator  miist  be  satisfied 
that  confidentiality  is,  in  fact,  warranted. 

It  is  intended  that  FEA  grant  confi- 
dentiality judiciously  and  only  after  a 
clear  showing  that  it  is  warranted.  Of 
course,  even  this  limited  confidentiality 
blanket  will  not  apply  to  any  person  or 
agency  to  whom  the  Administrator  has 
delegated  any  of  his  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
Nor  will  the  confidentiality  jlanket  apply 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office  when 
the  data  is  needed  by  any  of  those  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  its  "duties  and  respon- 
sibilities" under  this  new  law  or  other 
laws.  I  emphasize  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  of  the  latter  agencies  to 
determine  which  and  how  much  data 
the  agency  needs  to  carry  out  its  duties 
and  responsibilities.  The  PEA  Admin- 
istrator is  not  authorized  to  second-guess 
any  of  these  agencies  or  to  deny  Its  re- 
quests for  any  data  it  deems  it  needs. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  GAO  would  be 
granted  access  to  the  data  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  of  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  FEA  operations,  including  audit 
and  examination  of  the  FEA's  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  or  as  part  of  its  investigative 
functions  which  are  performed  for  Con- 
gress or  its  committees  or  Members.  The 
clear  objective  of  this  requirement  is  to 
allow  access  to  GAO  so  It  can  verify  all 
data  pertinent  to  its  responsibilities. 

The  data  would  also  be  available  to 
Congress  or  any  committee  thereof.  The 
committee  chairman  on  his  own  initia- 
tive or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
committee  can  request  and  obtain  this 
data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  section  Is  effec- 
tively utilized,  much  of  the  public  skep- 
ticism that  hangs  heavy  over  the  present 
fuel  emergency  could  be  lifted.  I  hope 
Mr.  Simon  realizes  this  and  will  use  it 
effectively. 

At  this  juncture,  I  insert  a  letter  which 
I  have  today  received  from  Mr.  Simon 
concerning  this  section  and  an  accom- 
panying January  18,  1974,  statement  by 
Mr.  Sawhill  which  he  presented  to  my 
subcommittee: 

FXDEXAL    EnKKGT    OFFICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  t974. 
Congressman  John  D.  Dinckll, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Dingeli,:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  11,  1974.  we  regret  that  our  com- 
munication of  January  23,  1974  was  not 
completely  reeponalve  to  your  letter  of 
January  2,  1974. 

Wo  ilncerely  regret  this  occurrence  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  furnish  the 
additional  Information  you  require. 

Regardmg  the  question  you  raised  con- 
cerning the  compromise  version  of  section 
124  of  S.  2589.  It  must  be  imderstood  that 
this  version  was  worked  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  the  FEO  had  no  time  to  develop 
an  official  position. 

As  Mr.  John  Sawhill,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, advised  ta  his  opening  statement  on 
January  18,  1974  before  the  Small  Business 
Conunlttee,  the  TBO  supports  both  the  In- 
tent and  general  thrust  erf  the  original  pro- 
vlalouB. 


We  realize  the  need  (or  better  data  and 
that  the  FEO  is  the  agency  which  should 
coUect  It.  However,  we  believe  there  are  some 
changes  which  would  be  appropriate.  These 
changes  are  detailed  In  Mr.  SawblU's  state- 
ment (copy  attached). 

We  are  In  the  final  stages  of  developing 
proposals  which  wUl  Incorporate  these 
changes  and  which  we  believe  wlU  satisfy 
the  goals  of  secUon  124.  As  soon  as  these 
proposals  are  finalized,  members  of  FEO  will 
be  available  to  discuss  them  with  you  or 
your  staff. 

I  am  attaching  copies  of  tables  containing 
the  Information  requested  In  your  January 
2.  1974  letter. 

We  are  currently  studying  your  comments 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  FEO  Ad- 
visory Committees  and  will  furnish  you 
our  views  by  separate  letter  In  accordance 
with  conversation  with  your  staff. 

If    you    require    additional    information, 
please  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

Wn.LiKM  E.  Simon, 

Administrator 
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Joint  Testimony  by  Hon.  John  Sawhill, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy OrriCE.  AND  Qerau)  Parsky,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Committee,  January  18,  1974 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
our  energy  data  requirements. 

The  Arab  embargo  will  reduce  our  petro- 
leum supplies  almost  14  percent  below  ex- 
pected demand.  Some  have  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  these  estimates.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  address  tbe  credlbUity  of  ovir 
estimates,  the  sovuxes  of  the  data  we  use 
in  making  them  and  our  plans  to  Improve 
our  energy  Information  capabilities. 

While  many  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
being  provided  by  Industry,  there  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  we  do  indeed  have  a  serious 
shortage.  Consumption  this  year  Is  expected 
to  reach  over  19.1  million  barrels  f>er  day  or 
an  Increase  of  1.5  mUllcn  barrels  per  day 
over  1973. 

This  growth  represent*  a  continuation  of 
the  historic  trends  In  demand  growth.  Do- 
mestic production  on  the  other  hand  leveled 
off  In  1971  and  has  been  steady  or  declining 
since.  We  have  had  to  malce  up  the  difference 
between  demand  and  domestic  supply  with 
Imports  •  •  •. 

NEW    legislation    ON    XNXRGY    REPORTING 

WhUe  we  have  sufficient  authority  to  man- 
date the  petroleum  data  we  now  need,  I  still 
feel  that  specific  mandatory  reporting  legisla- 
tion Is  required.  First,  tailored  sanctions  and 
enforcement  provisions  may  be  more  appro- 
priate than  those  In  our  current  authorities. 
Secondly,  expansion  of  mandatory  reporting 
to  other  energy  sources,  such  as  coal  and 
uranium.  Is  a  necessity  In  the  months  ahead 
and  may  not  be  practical  under  our  existing 
authorities. 

We  are  now  developing  the  Information 
needed  to  propose  specific  mandatory  re- 
porting legislation.  Such  legislation  will  go 
beyond  mformatlon  on  petroleum  Inventor- 
ies, Imports  Eind  refinery  operations.  The 
more  complex  problems  of  reserves,  and  non- 
petroleum  products  will  be  Included. 

Let  me  briefly  comment  on  the  basic  pro- 
vision of  Section  124  of  S.  2589  which  was 
considered  before  the  recess.  There  have  been 
widespread  reports  that  FEO  was  either 
against  or  substantially  weakened  the  pro- 
vision. Let  me  say  now  without  reservation 
that  we  support  both  the  intent  and  general 
thrtist  of  the  original  provlBlons.  We  need 
better  data:  It  should  be  ccUected  and  FEO 
should  be  the  agency  to  collect  It.  However, 
there  are  some  changes  which  we  feel  are 
appropriate. 

First,  Section  124  would  require  compre- 
hensive  reporting    from   the   energy    indus- 


tries once  every  60  days.  I  feel  we  need  more 
frequent  Information  for  certain  categories 
of  data — such  as  inventories  of  key  fuels 
during  a  shortage — and  probably  less  fre- 
quent information  in  other  areas,  such  as 
reserves  which  do  not  change  significantly  on 
a  month-to-month  basis. 

Secondly,  retaU  operations  are  exempt  from 
reporting  under  Section  124.  I  feel  we  may 
well  need  the  authority  for  spot  checks  or 
statistical  sampling  procedures.  It  we  are  to 
deal  with  problems  such  as  hoarding. 

Finally,  the  Section  also  requires  FEO 
quarterly  reports.  I  feel  that  quarterly  re- 
ports are  Insufficient.  Right  now  we  are  re- 
porting weekly  to  the  American  people  and 
would  totend  to  continue  to  do  so  during  this 
crucial  time. 

PUBLIC  DISCM>SUKK 

A  central  Issue,  and  one  which  Is  very  Im- 
portant, Is  the  extent  to  which  the  informa- 
tion which  Is  reported  to  lis  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  others.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  complete  and  accurate  Information 
on  the  energy  situation.  This  policy  should 
give  way  only  where  limitations  are  Imposed 
by  statute  and  where  Important  public  policy 
considerations  dictate  otherwise. 

For  example,  there  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
national  security  constraints  upon  the  re- 
lease of  certain  Information  about  mUitary 
fuel  supply  levels.  Further,  competitive  con- 
siderations will  dictate  confidentiality  in 
cases  where  disclosure  of  futtire  production 
or  shipment  plans  could  be  used  for  anti- 
competitive or  predatory  purposes.  We  will 
be  conferring  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  anti- 
trust risks  Involved  In  dUclosure,  on  a  com- 
pany-by-company basis,  of  certain  sensitive 
commercial  Information.  But  I  would  expect 
these  limitations  to  be  relatively  narrow  and 
that  most  of  the  Information  would  be  more 
widely  available. 

Both  the  government  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  much  more  Information  about 
the  petroleum  Industry  than  Is  now  avail- 
able. We  Intend  to  see  that  It  is  gathered 
and  made  available.  To  this  end,  we  wUl  be 
presenting  proposals  recognizing  three  cate- 
gories of  information  dlscloeure.  The  fli-st 
wlU  be  that  Information  generally  avaUable 
to  the  public;  second  Is  that  information 
which  should  be  available  only  to  other  gov- 
ernment bodies  with  a  legitimate  Interest  In 
and  need  for  the  material;  and,  third,  that 
Information  which  ought  properly  to  be 
limited  to  FEO  In  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
responsibilities.  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  mitigate  concerns  about  excessive  con- 
fidentiality, and  wUl  greatly  broaden  public 
acceptance  of  the  Infonnatlon  which  the 
government  collects  and  publishes  on  this 
subject. 

SUMMART 

In  summary,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
fully  Intends  to  get  all  the  Information 
needed  to  do  our  job  and  fairly  present  the 
facts  to  the  American  pec^le.  We  have 
already  made  substantial  progress  In  our 
energy  data  systems.  Under  the  authorities 
we  now  have,  we  wUl  Implement  mandatory 
reporting  requirements  for  the  petroleum 
industry.  And,  vmder  authorities  which  we 
are  now  evaluating,  and  would  hope  to  work 
closely  with  Congress  in  finally  formulating, 
to  develop  the  broad-bas«d  energy  informa- 
tion systems  needed  not  only  to  deal  with 
our  current  problems  but  with  the  challenges 
In  the  decade  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sawhill  makes  several 
points  concerning  section  124  which  I 
believe  deserve  comment. 

First.  I  am  pleased  that  FEO  supports 
"without  reservation  both  the  intent  and 
general  thrust"  of  section  124,  and  the 
concept  that  FEA  should  collect  this 
data.  I  think  that  is  encouraging. 

Second.  Mr.  Sawhill  suggests  that  re- 
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porting  of  "detailed"  data  more  fre- 
quently than  60  days  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes  as  obtaining  data  on 
"inventories"  of  key  fuels  during  a  short- 
age. I  do  not  think  section  124  precludes 
this.  But  I  point  out  that  FEA  has  ade- 
quate authority  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  ob- 
tain such  data. 

Third.  Mr.  Sawhill  suggests  that  FEA 
may  need  authority  "for  spot  checks"  of 
retail  operations  "to  deal  with  problems 
such  as  hoarding."  Here  again  I  believe 
FEA  has  adequate  authority  in  the  above 
cited  statute  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
have  some  difficulty  believing  that  serv- 
ice station  operators  could  hoard  much 
fuel. 

Fourth.  Mr.  SawhUl  indicates  that 
quarterly  reports  to  the  public  "are  in- 
sufficient" and  points  out  that  FEA  is 
reporting  "weekly"  to  the  pubUc  and  in- 
tends to  continue  this  practice. 

The  weekly  reports  should  be  contin- 
ued. However,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the 
more  detailed  quarterly  reports  required 
by  section  124.  Such  weekly  reports  are 
generally  given  by  FEA  through  press 
conferences.  Section  124  requires  a  far 
more  comprehensive  report  to  be  printed 
each  quarter  in  the  Federal  Register 
where  it  is  more  widely  available  for  crit- 
ical analysis  by  the  pubUc. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Sawhill  notes,  on  the  issue 
of  confidentiality,  that  "there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  national  security  con- 
straints upon  the  release  of  certain  in- 
formation about  military  fuel  supply 
levels." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sawhill's  comment, 
but  it  is  my  expectation  and  I  feel  sure 
it  is  the  expectation  of  Congress,  that  the 
"national  security"  label  not  be  used 
loosely  to  prevent  the  publication  of  data 
whose  publication  will  not  actually  en- 
danger the  nationsd  security.  Subpara- 
graph (1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  552(b) — ^the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act — provides  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  President  has  specifically 
required  by  Executive  order  "be  kept 
secret  In  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy."  However,  I  want 
to  make  it  plainly  understood  that  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  will  in  most  cases 
conflict  with,  and  therefore  it  will  clearly 
override,  the  exemption  contained  In 
subparagraph  (9)  of  5  U.S.C.  55(b), 
which  heretofore  exempted  from  disclo- 
sure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  "geological  and  geophysical  informa- 
tion and  data,  including  maps,  concern- 
ing wells."  This  exemption  has  been  used 
to  justify  the  withholding  of  information 
about  reserves  and  production  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  It  Is  precisely  this  very  with- 
holding practice  which  section  124  of  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  was  expressly  and 
directly  designed  to  change  and  prevent. 
Sixth.  Mr.  Sawhill  then  states: 

Further,  competitive  considerations  will 
dictate  confidentiality  In  cases  where  disclo- 
sure of  future  production  or  shipment  plans 
could  be  used  for  antl-competltlve  or  preda- 
tory purposes.  We  will  be  conferring  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  anti-trust  rlrks  involved  In 
disclosure,  on  a  company-by-company  basis, 
of  certain  sensitive  commercial  information. 
But  I  would  expect  these  limitations  to  be 
relatively  narrow  and  that  most  of  the  in- 
formation would  be  more  widely  avaUable. 


The  provisions  of  section  124,  includ- 
ing 18  U.S.C.  1905,  adequately  deal  with 
the  confidentiality  of  commercial  infor- 
mation, such  as  trade  secrets  and  pro- 
prietary data.  The  considerations  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Sawhill  appear  to  go  back 
to  the  very  thing  that  section  124  seeks 
to  prevent,  namely,  the  granting  of  con- 
fidentiahty  for  all  manner  of  reasons 
under  the  guise  of  encouraging  competi- 
tion or  preventing  some  unidentified 
antitrust  risks.  Section  124  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  preclude  such  sweeping  use  of 
confidentiality. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are — 
once  again — considering  the  proposed 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act.  This 
legislation  has  bounced  back  and  forth 
between  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  of  Con- 
ference like  a  tennis  ball  during  the  2 
montlis.  That  action  would  have  been 
amusing,  w^ere  it  not  for  the  gravity — 
the  seriousness — of  the  problem  this 
legislation  is  allegedly  intended  to  help 
resolve. 

THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT  IS  NOT 
THE  RIGHT  ANSWER 

Of  the  many  important  measures  to 
come  to  this  floor  for  action  since  I  be- 
gan service  here,  this  one  has  distressed 
me  the  most. 

This  bill  is  a  cumbersome  piece  of 
legislation.  It  tries  to  do  everything  with- 
in the  confines  of  its  pages.  This  is  an 
approach  which  will  "lock  into  concrete" 
our  immediate  present  perception  of  the 
problem.  Yet,  as  these  perceptions 
change — as  they  surely  will — the  old  per- 
ceptions will  remain,  nonetheless,  the 
law  of  the  land.  And,  Congress  has  sel- 
dom moved  with  the  speed  and  versatil- 
ity of  the  people  and  a  free  economy. 

This  bill  would,  also,  give  the  Execu- 
tive powers  so  broad  as  to  be  of  ques- 
tionable constitutional  validity. 

It  embodies  a  significant  threat  to  the 
free  market  economy  which  provided 
adequately  all  the  peoples'  needs  for 
fuels  before  Government  began  inter- 
ferring  with  tiie  market  structure. 

It  discourages  production,  rather  than 
encouraging  it,  at  a  time  when  it  should 
be  obvious  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
alleviate  the  shortages  is  to  Increase  pro- 
duction of  fuel  supplies. 

It  sets  Into  motion  a  mammoth,  new 
Federal  interventionist  program  which 
will  produce  endless  regulations,  count- 
less forms,  thousands  of  tax-consuming 
Government  jobs,  and  power  brokering 
not  always  necessarily  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

And,  it  ^^"111  perpetuate  the  "horrors" 
of  the  energy  crisis — high  prices  because 
Government  price  setting  is  artificial — 
that  is  not  based  on  the  realities  of  sup- 
ply and  demand:  long  lines  at  the  gaso- 
line stations  because  Government  poli- 
cies do  not  allow  adequate  production: 
threats  of  strikes  and  dangers  of  plant 
shutdowns  as  competing  interests — 
forced  now  by  Government  policies  to 
view  each  other  as  threats  to  each's 
livelihood — browbeat  the  decisionmak- 
ers. This  crisis  has  alreswiy  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  jobs  and  incomes,  in  produc- 
tion line  closings,  in  countless  short- 
ages in  other  industries,  In  loss  of  tax 
revenues,  in  violence,  and  even  in  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  measured  against  this 


factual  backgroimd,  that  the  Congress 
should  seek  genuinely  to  remedy  the 
crisis — not  to  continue  it  for  whatever 
purpose — refu.sing  to  postpone  longer 
that  day  when  the  market  system  is  re- 
stored for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  have  addressed  the  House  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  in  October  1973  and  the  subsequent 
imposition  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  I  had 
spoken  a  number  of  times,  even  before 
that  war  broke  out,  on  what  was  about 
to  happen  in  the  energy  field  unless  the 
Congress  acted  promptly  to  remove  dis- 
incentives to  production,  and  I  had  in- 
troduced bills  to  help  meet  that  objec- 
tive. This  crisis  had  been  brewing  for  a 
long  time — well  over  a  decade — as  de- 
mand continued  to  motmt  but  produc- 
tion leveled  off. 

PRICES  SHOULD  BE  REGULATED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF 
SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND 

I  consider  the  debate  over  the  price 
of  fuels  to  be  among  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  bill  before  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  it  effects  directly  the 
consumers'  pocketbooks,  the  debate  over 
pricing  poUcies  has  tended  toward  im- 
mediate, political  solutions,  rather  than 
crucial,  long-term  economic  solutions. 
And,  this  is  an  economic  problem.  In  a 
quest  for  perceived  advantages  at  the 
voting  booth  this  fall  to  be  supposedly 
had  by  holding  prices  down  to  levels 
wholly  unrealistic  to  today's  suppUes 
and  demands,  we  nm  the  high  rl^  of 
discouraging  production,  perpetuating 
Federal  interventions  continuing  short- 
ages, and  paying  more — much  more — 
over  the  long  nm. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  allo- 
cation? About  rationing?  Especially, 
when  both  are  but  temporarily  remedial 
solutions — perhaps,  illusions — to  the  real 
solving  of  the  problem?  Because  it  is  the 
Government's  political  answer  to  keep 
the  prices  from  going  up — ^maybe  even 
from  going  down. 

The  price  mechanism  is  the  only  in- 
stnmaent  the  Government  could  ever 
use  that  will  handle  a  mlllipn  variables 
an  hour,  that  will  enable  New  Yorkers 
to  buy  gas  from  California  when  New 
Yorkers  have  too  Uttle  gas,  or  to  reverse 
the  process  without  having  to  go  through 
a  maize  of  Federal  regulatickps  and  ap- 
provals when  New  Yorkers  have  too 
much  gas  and  want  to  sell  it.  Decontrol 
of  petroleum  prices  is  the  only  solution 
which  w-ill  work,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
the  ultimate  one  used.  Unfortunately, 
that  may  be  after  the  Government  has 
produced  fiasco  after  fiasco,  failing  each. 
time  to  reckon  with  the  reality  that  .the 
market  system  works  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  than  does  Government 
regulation. 

Will  decontrol — deregulation — result 
in  soaring,  outrageous  prices?  Accord- 
ing to  an  editorial  commentary  in  Bar- 
ron's of  February  18.  the  answer  is  "No." 
Enough  return  on  investment  to  rein- 
vest in  badly  needed  capital  improve- 
ments with  which  to  explore,  recover, 
refine,  and  distribute  fuels  Is  needed 
suid  should  be  allowed.  This  will  result  In 
more  realistic  and  higher  prices  than  we 
were  paying  a  full  year  ago.  Beyond  that, 
major  suppliers  compete  for  IncreasLig 
their  respective  shares  of  the  market — 
they  try  to  vrtn  consumers  over  to  btiy 
their  products.  How?  By  lowering  the 
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price,  so  that  their  products  are  more 
attractive  to  those  consumers — ^In  other 
words,  cost  less.  Enforcement  of  anti- 
trust and  prlce-fLzlng  laws  must  be  ac- 
tive to  Insure  this,  for  such  antitrust 
as  price- fixing  actions  are  as  antithetical 
to  a  market  system  as  are  Govenunent's 
arbitrary  and  mandatory  controls.  Name 
an  example?  Barron's  cites  the  experi- 
ence of  Western  Eiirope  since  the  Yom 
Kippur  War. 

When  the  Arab  nations  annotmced 
their  embargoes,  every  nation  feared  the 
worse.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  de- 
mocracies of  Western  Europe  established 
allocation  and  rationing  systems.  Long 
lines  formed,  tempers  flared,  prices 
soared.  How  did  those  governments  first 
deal  with  the  crisis?  By  imposing  more 
controls  and  more  regulations,  by  allo- 
cating and  rationing,  by  shifting  supplies 
around,  and  by  drawing  down  reserves? 
Such  policies  did  not  work.  Then,  what 
was  done?  They  abandoned  rationing 
and  other  futile  devices  and  allowed  the 
market  price  to  prevail.  As  a  result,  the 
Continent  already  has  restored  the  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand.  Life 
is,  once  again,  somewhat  normal. 

What  about  price?  On  the  average, 
prices  rose  by  about  38  percent.  If  this 
holds  true  here,  the  top  rate  would  be 
about  42  cents  for  regular  and  55  cents 
for  high  test.  This  is  less  than  is  being 
paid  today  at  most  pimips.  Then  prices 
should  start  to  steadily  recede. 

Only  in  America,  thanks  to  controls 
and  our  Congress  penchajit  for  getting 
its  nose  into  everything  and  calling  such 
Intervention  "leadership,"  are  we  now 
"blessed"  with  continuation  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

What  about  those  who  say  that  the 
time  is  not  now  right  for  removal  of 
these  controls? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  time  is  never  right 
to  abolish  controls,  if  one  is  trying  to 
avoid  totally  the  short  term  rises  in  price 
which  will  inevitably  result  Immediately 
after  their  removal  This  happened  in 
1947  after  the  wartime  controls  were 
lifted.  But  that  Is  shortsighted.  After  the 
Immediate  rise — and  this  is  not  specula- 
tion, it  is  fact — the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  begin  to  take  eflfect,  reflecting 
accurately  their  interrelationship.  Prices 
then  start  to  decline,  as  they  did  after 
1947;  production  starts  upward,  and  so 
forth.  All  that  we  do  by  keeping  these 
oppressive  controls  is  postpone  the  day 
In  which  we  must  lift  them  or  risk  the 
total  destruction  of  our  economic  system. 

SELF-RESTRAINT    13    LEADERSHIP    TOO 

There  is  an  imfortunate  tendency  in 
public  life:  A  tendency  to  think  the  peo- 
ple will  believe  you  are  really  doing  your 
job  only  if  you  are  doing  something  very 
visible,  very  vocal,  very  news  worthy. 
Thus,  one's  quality  of  performance  is  er- 
roneously equated  with  the  amount  of 
one's  publicity -oriented  ventures.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth — the 
diligent,  countless  hours  of  homework 
performed  by  Members,  away  from  the 
glare  of  the  lights,  the  hum  of  the  cam- 
eras, the  ink  of  press  releases.  Yet,  this 
quiet  leadership  often  holds  the  best  an- 
swers for  really  resolving  issues  before 
the  Nation. 

Speaking  to  a  member  of  the  other 
body  before  a  recent  hearing.  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  George  Shultz,  rightly 
observed: 

In  the  stampede  for  "action,  action,  do 
something,"  you  And  yourself  doing  the 
wrong  ihlng. 

That  is  triie  of  both  the  leadership  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  Congress, 
for  it  is  a  reflection  of  himian  inadequacy 
when  emotion  controls  reason,  when  po- 
litical exigencies  are  given  priority  over 
conviction  and  the  truth. 

There  are  those  who  cry  out  against 
what  they  call  a  "do  nothing"  Congress, 
when  on  some  issues,  like  this  one,  the 
pubUc  interest  might  be  much  better 
served  if  the  Congrese  did  adopt  a  hands- 
off  policy,  not  "do-nothing"  in  the  sense 
of  abandoning  responsibility  but  rather 
a  "do-nothing"  in  the  sense  of  con- 
sciously recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
fact  that  by  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
imposing  controls,  regulations,  and  stat- 
utes, we  might  be  doing  a  lot  to  remedy 
the  problem.  Government  policy  fostered 
this  chaos;  by  removing  such  policies,  we 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the 
chaos  too. 

TIIE  FTDEEAL  ENERGY  OFflCE  IS  NOT  AN  ANSWFR 

I  have  a  somewhat  different  attitude 
about  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  its 
Administrator,  William  E.  Simon  than 
others.  I  think  Bill  Simon  is  one  of  the 
most  capable,  dedicated,  and  intelligent 
men  in  this  administration.  No  man 
could  have  gone  as  solidly  and  as  far  in 
the  private  sector  as  he  did  in  his  rela- 
tively few  years  in  business  without  "hav- 
ing something  on  the  ball."  And,  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  FEO  regional 
and  headquarter  administrators,  man- 
agers, and  employees  are  dedicated,  sin- 
cere, and  willing  to  work  endless  hours 
to  help  resolve  energy  problems.  They 
certainly  have  always  tried  to  help  me 
help  my  constituents. 

But,  that's  the  bulk  of  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  inherent  to  using  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  a  Federal  agency  as 
a  substitute  for  the  dynamism  of  the 
American  people  and  their  economy. 

No  matter  how  hard  FEO  strives  to 
resolve  one  crisis,  another  crops  up;  and 
it  will  always  be  that  way.  Statutes,  reg- 
ulations, and  riiles  cannot  be  a  substitute 

for  the  mechanics  of  a  diverse  economy 

an  economy  which  has  produced  the 
prosperity  we  have  always  heretofore  en- 
joyed in  this  land. 

As  an  example  of  such  an  agencv's  In- 
ability to  deal  with  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude,  not  as  a  reflection  on  FEO  or 
its  leadership,  let  me  read  from  a  recent 
column : 

Prom  the  outset,  despite  the  considerable 
talents  of  ita  Admlnlstnation.  PEO  has  been 
plagued  by  one  snafu  »fter  another.  Barely 
a  week  after  opening  Its  doors,  the  Office 
erroneously  announced  cutbacks  of  25%  in 
the  production  of  gasoline,  a  figure  which 
It  later  In  embarrassment  changed  to  6%. 
Again,  In  choosing  1972  as  the  base  period 
for  allocations,  regulator  and  regulated  alike 
Inevitably  have  fallen  afoul  of  regional  dif- 
ferences and  local  quirks.  Because  it 
launched  its  own  voluntary  program  of  con- 
serving energy  a  year  ago,  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, used  relatively  less  petroleum  than 
the  other  49  states;  hence  Its  allocations 
were  lower  and  Its  shortages  worse.  In  New 
England,  where  ski  resorts  have  had  a  bad 
season,  service  stations  are  awash  with  gas. 
Fearful  of  a  scarcity  of  heating  oU.  FEO 
ordered  refineries  to  Tn*.-w\Try\fy^  exLch  output 


at  the  expense  of  gaaoline.  Now  everyone 
has  more  of  the  former  than  he  can  use  and 
not  enough  of  the  latter. 

Legalities  aside,  the  mischievous  Impact 
of  the  allocations  program  1b  painfully  clear. 
Under  Its  strictures,  crude  must  be  diverted 
to  inefficient,  antiquat«d  and  even  obsolete 
capacity.  One  refinery  blessed  by  an  FEO 
quota  has  been  closed  for  over  a  decade.  In 
consequence,  as  Gulf  argues,  "the  nation  will 
have  less  gasoline,  heating  oU,  petrochemical 
feedstocks  and  other  petroleum  products." 
Indeed,  by  reducing  the  Incentive  of  surplus 
and  deficit  refiners  alike  to  import  costlier 
foreign  crude — a  barrel  of  oil  commands  sev- 
eral more  dollars  abroad  than  in  the  VS. 

the  program  virtually  mandates  perennial 
shortage.  In  recent  weeks,  according  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  oil  Imports 
have  dropped  sharply;  if  the  bureaucrats 
and  lawmakers,  in  unholy  alliance,  succeed 
in  rolling  back  domestic  oil  prices,  as  they 
threaten,  things  will  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Townsend-Greenspan  &  Co.,  economic  con- 
sultants, recently  observed,  "Our  current 
shortages  seem  to  be  developing  largely  from 
( 1 )  our  suppressing  prices  below  world  levels 
and  (2)  our  allocating  machinery.  If  we 
fumble  our  way  Into  gasoline  rationing,  the 
problems  will  be  of  ovir  own  making  and  not 
attributable  to  the  Arab  boycott." 

The  consiuner,  through  his  exercise  of 
individual  choice,  collectively  creates  de- 
mands which  are  met  by  supplies.  The 
interaction  of  producer  and  consumer 
results  in  a  price.  That  is  so  very  simple. 
The  use  of  this  system  has  produced  the 
most  productive  economy  in  the  history 
of  the  world — ours.  And,  we  did  it  with- 
out Federal  regulations,  redtape,  and  bu- 
reaucracy. The  sooner  the  Government 
gets  its  nose  out  of  the  people's  liveli- 
hood, the  better  off  the  people — and  their 
Grovemment — will  be. 

The  House  should  reject  this  confer- 
ence report  and  make  a  decision  on  each 
of  the  meritorious  measures  in  this  bill 
by  voting  on  them  separately. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  long 
consideration  last  December,  I  decided  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  the 
emergency  energy  bill,  even  though  I  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  major  flaws. 

As  I  would  have  voted  for  it  then,  I 
shall  vote  for  it  now  because  there  is  no 
alternative.  When  Congress  adjourned  in 
disorganization  in  December,  we  chose 
the  alternative  of  nothing.  Nothing  is  a 
poor  alternative.  A  flawed  energy  bill  was 
better  than  no  energy  bill  in  December, 
and  it  still  is. 

The  title  n  deferral  of  air  standards  is 
absolutely  necessary  so  the  FEA  can 
mandate  reconversions  of  utility  plants 
back  to  coal,  or  prevent  conversions  from 
coal  to  other  sources.  Our  overall  energy 
strategy  Is  totally  dependent  on  this  al- 
teration of  air  standards  for  stationary 
sources. 

Also  in  that  title  n  is  authority  to  de- 
fer auto  standards  for  at  least  1  and 
probably  2  years.  Further,  the  EPA,  In 
making  determinations  for  the  second 
year,  must  take  fuel  economy  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Title  n  alone  Is  enough  reason  to  vote 
for  this  conference  report.  Without  it. 
Congress  will  have  done  nothing  to  pre- 
vent serious  economic  disruption  and 
possible  danger  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  people. 

Title  I  is  primarily  a  grant  of  power  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  conservation 
policies  with  certain  saf^uards.  Its  ma- 
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J  or  flaw  is  that  it  grants  rationing  au- 
thority to  the  President  without  the 
safeguard  of  a  congressional  veto.  That 
is  a  useful  safeguard.  At  a  time  when  we 
mourn  the  erosion  of  congressional  pow- 
ers, it  is  hardly  appropriate  to  grant 
such  sweeping  power  without  some  sort 
of  legislative  braking  device.  Other  con- 
servation programs  are  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto.  The  bill  is  already  imder 
criticism  for  reversing  the  traditional 
executive  and  legislative  roles.  Even  so, 
I  think  the  executive  policymaking  and 
the  legislative  veto  can  be  Justified  in 
the  name  of  "crisis"  or  "emergency." 
Most  of  us  agree  that  rationing  should 
be  a  last  resort  and  that  the  power  to 
make  a  timely  determination  on  ration- 
ing is  better  vested  in  the  executive 
branch.  But  to  exempt  the  rationing 
power  from  legislative  veto  is  a  real  cop- 
out.  The  Congress  should  have  main- 
tained its  veto  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
prerogative. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  President, 
through  FEA  Administrator  WiUiam 
Simon,  is  probably  less  likely  to  impose 
rationing  than  the  Congress.  A  further 
practical  consideration  is  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  title  I  is  to  encourage  fuel  con- 
servation other  than  rationing.  The  FEA 
Administrator  has  said  he  will  use  the 
authority  of  this  biU  to  try  to  avoid  ra- 
tioning. The  critical  period  is  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  If  we  can  survive  this 
quarter,  we  may  avoid  rationing.  That 
should  have  been  a  pretty  good  incentive 
to  legislate  these  authorities  in  Decem- 
ber. 

There  are  other  flaws.  The  worst  is  the 
oil  price  rollback.  Its  terms  may  seem 
generous  today,  but  it  freezes  into  law  a 
rigid  price  inflexibility  which  almost  cer- 
tainly ^111  inhibit  oil  production.  How 
could  Congress  approve  a  counterproduc- 
tive law  at  a  time  when  everyone  agrees 
we  need  more  production? 

Surely  we  need  price  controls.  Nobody 
is  for  unjust  enrichment.  But  we  do  have 
price  controls  now.  Fortunately  they  are 
flexible.  If  we  are  silly  enough  to  make 
them  rigid  by  statute,  we  will  only  be 
re-creating  in  oil  the  beef  shortage  of  last 
year.  Piice  controls,  yes.  Windfall  prof- 
its tax,  yes.  But  never  statutory,  coun- 
terproductive rollbacks. 

"The  unemployment  compensation  fea- 
ture is  untidy,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
working  people  can  be  protected.  Some 
unemployment  generated  by  energy  may 
be  difficult  to  prove.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  a  single  program  that  Is  fair  to 
all  working  people.  But  here,  again,  we 
do  have  time  to  improve  this  section  by 
other  legislation. 

We  have  required  too  many  studies  in 
this  bill.  Both  Houses  called  for  studies 
of  every  item  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  The  conference  seems  to  have 
approved  most  of  them.  I  only  hope  we 
do  not  waste  the  resources  of  the  FEA 
on  all  these  studies. 

In  general,  flaws  can  always  be  found 
In  legislation  of  this  complexity.  But,  I 
think  the  people  expect  this  Congress  to 
act.  This  Congress  failed  the  people 
when  it  went  home  for  Christmas  with- 
out passing  the  emergency  energy  bill. 
I  can  find  lots  of  things  wrong  with  the 
bill,  but  I  could  not  justify  a  negative 
vote  in  December,  and  I  cannot  now. 


The  people  wanted  action  in  December. 
We  failed  them  then.  The  people  want 
action  now. 

I  voted  "No"  on  the  previous  question 
so  we  could  vote  on  the  three  items  in  dis- 
pute. A  yes  vote  on  the  previous  question 
would  have  killed  the  bill.  I  could  not 
vote  for  that. 

I  will  vote  against  two  of  the  three 
disputed  featiures,  but  in  any  case  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill.  The  Congress  owes 
the  people  some  suction. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  and  I  have  asked 
the  question  but  still  have  not  gotten 
the  answer  detailing  in  what  fashion  the 
legislation  before  us  today  will  result  in 
the  production  of  additional  oU.  It  is  my 
intention  to  vote  against  this  legislation 
because  I  see  in  the  measure  several  pro- 
visions which  will  deter  the  production 
of  oil.  I  fear  that  this  legislation  wiU 
guarantee  the  rationing  of  gasoline  in 
the  futui-e  for  the  American  consumer. 

Oil  in  the  United  States  is  now  in  se- 
rious short  supply  and  the  actions  of  oil 
producing  Arab  States  have  prevented 
the  importation  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  demand  and  sup- 
ply. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  large  oil 
companies.  They  are  responsible  in  part 
for  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves,  just  as  Government,  both  the 
executive  and  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  American  consumer  must  share  a 
part  of  the  fault.  However,  I  feel  very 
strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  this  meas- 
ure we  are  departing  from  the  principles 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
The  action  we  are  taking  today  could 
vei-y  well  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
We  have  followed  in  this  Nation  from 
its  very  inception  a  system  of  production 
and  distribution  based  upon  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  price,  profit  and 
competition.  It  is  not  a  system  which 
always  works  with  perfection.  In  fact, 
one  of  its  imperfections  is  that  it  has 
had  a  consistent  tendency,  until  Gov- 
ernment started  to  tinker  promiscuously 
with  the  system,  to  overproduce.  Why, 
my  friends,  in  this  emergency  situation, 
when  we  face  a  shortage  of  supply  do  not 
we  use  this  system  which  has  the  best 
track  record  of  production,  to  overcome  a 
shortage  of  supply.  If  this  conference  re- 
port is  adopted  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  I  predict  we  \^ill  have 
frozen  the  United  States  Into  a  perma- 
nent condition  of  domestic  underproduc- 
tion. We  will  have  put  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  directly  into  the  business  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  oil 
and  the  end  result  will  be  chaos.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  cast  my  vote  other 
than  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  would  like  to  solve 
the  energy  shortage.  If  there  were  Just 
some  magic  wand  someone  could  wave  to 
dispell  the  shortage  and  to  tima  on  a 
spigot  of  unlimited  fuel,  we  wotild  be 
falling  over  one  another  to  get  our  hands 
on  that  wand  and  wave  It. 

But  let  us  not  aggravate  the  disease 
In  a  clumsy  effort  to  treat  its  symptoms. 

The  disease  Is  a  shortage  of  petroleum 
in  the  face  of  ever  increasing  demand. 
The  price  of  petroleum  is  an  uncom- 


fortable sjmiptom  of  that  disesise,  but  ft 
is  not  the  disease. 

There  are  intelligent  and  effective 
ways  to  treat  the  disease.  But  rolling 
back  fuel  prices  is  not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever politically  attractive  It  may  present- 
ly appear. 

Such  an  approach  is  not  only  super- 
ficial. It  could  be  tragically  counterpro- 
ductive. It  easily  could  result  in  less  pe- 
troleum rather  than  more. 

Up  and  down  the  east  coast,  our  citi- 
zens already  are  suffering  the  harass- 
ing indignities  of  long  waiting  lines  at 
the  fuel  pumps.  What  ultimate  good 
would  it  do  them  to  reduce  the  price  by 
a  few  cents  a  gallon  if  in  the  process  we 
doubled  their  waiting  time? 

What  we  desperately  need  is  more  oil. 
We  get  this  only  through  exploration  and 
discovery,  and  then  through  expanded 
refining  capacity. 

Seventy- flve  percent  of  all  domestic 
oil  and  gas  has  been  discovered  not  by 
the  giant  companies  but  by  independ- 
ents, relatively  small  companies  operat- 
ing on  borrowed  capital  and  at  high  risk. 
Eight  out  of  every  nine  exploratory  wells 
have  been  dry  holes. 

Most  of  the  shallow  strata  have  al- 
ready been  explored  and  exploited.  Most 
of  the  remaining  oil  would  seem  to  lie  in 
deeper  strata,  which  means  higher  drillf 
ing  costs. 

Do  we  encourage  the  high-risk  venture 
of  exploratory  drilling  by  reducing  th£ 
price  of  the  product?  Of  course  not. 

Like  man>'  of  you,  I  have  been  appalled 
at  the  recital  of  statistics  showing  a  few 
big.  integrated  international  companies 
enjoying  increased  profits  while  the  rest 
of  us  sweat  in  line  to  buy  gasoline. 

But  the  rollback  here  proposed  would 
hurt  those  companies  less  than  it  would 
hurt  the  independents,  the  very  ones  oh 
whom  we  are  relying  to  find  more  oil. 

If  you  want  to  vent  your  wrath  upon 
unjustified  profiteering,  then  draft  some 
reasonable  language  barring  excess 
profits. 

Or  draft  a  law  requiring  all  profits  in 
excess  of  a  previous  level  to  be  reinvested 
in  exploration. 

Or  put  a  severance  tax  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation of  these  exhaustible  resources 
and  channel  the  proceeds  back  into  the 
finding  and  development  of  new  sources, 
as  some  of  us  have  proposed. 

But  let  us  not  in  a  fit  of  pique  kill  all 
the  goslings  because  the  goose  hasn't  laid 
more  eggs.  For  that's  the  way  to  have 
even  fewer  eggs — or  none  at  all — in  the 
future. 

I  will  admit  that  this  move  to  rollback 
prices  has  a  superficial  political  attrac- 
tion, but  it  could  be  extremely  short- 
sighted. 

Some  of  you  think  you  are  slaying  a 
dragon  in  the  dark  of  night,  but  it  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  family  cow.  And  Its 
ghost  could  return  to  haunt  you  for  your 
lack  of  vision. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  vote  to  strike  section  110, 
the  provision  which  would  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices. 

This  is  the  second  time  around  for  this 
conference  report  and  the  conferees  have 
added  a  new  controversial  section  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  roll  back  and 
set  prices  on  petroleum  products.  Any 
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price  reductions  for  petroleum  must  be 
passed  through  for  a  dollar  to  dollar  basis 
to  the  consumer. 

Here  we  go  again  taking  the  Alice  In 
Wonderland  path  of  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  attempting  to  manage  an  es- 
sential segment  of  the  economy.  Legis- 
lating lower  fuel  prices  for  the  American 
people — How  can  anyone  be  opposed  to 
that?  Everyone  knows  how  the  pocket- 
book  has  suffered  from  the  energy 
cnmch,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  relief.  Consequently,  section  110 
of  the  amended  conference  report  will 
peg  the  price  of  so-called  "new"  and 
"stripper  well"  crude  oil  at  between  $5.25 
smd  $7.09  per  barrel.  Currently,  these 
two  categories  of  production  are  uncon- 
trolled: and  the  market  brings  about  $10 
a  barrel.  The  price  of  "'old"  domestic 
crude  is  already  controlled  at  an  average 
of  $5.25  per  barrel.  Under  the  present 
price  control,  76  percent  of  domestic 
crude  is  controlled  and  24  percent  is  im- 
controlled,  Section  110  is  aimed  at  the 
24  percent  category. 

It  is  very  tempting  for  those  of  us  In 
politics  to  support  such  a  proposal  con- 
sidering the  current  mood  of  the  public. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  such  a  pro- 
posal be  given  a  rational  analysis.  The 
issue  basically  hinges  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  past  Federal  attempts 
lo  regulate  by  bureaucracy  the  workings 
of  the  market  economy.  In  this  context 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  a 
Government-controlled  economy  prices 
and  production  levels  are  not  determined 
by  business-consumer  decisions  based  on 
a  supply  and  demand  situation.  Under 
economic  controls  prices  and  related  de- 
crees are  essentially  political  decisions 
instead  of  economic  decisions. 

The  difficulty  with  control  is  that  a 
tnily  efficient  economy  must  necessarily 
be  regulated  by  market  decision  based  on 
products  supply  and  consumer  demand. 
When  politics  ventures  into  the  market, 
gross  distortions  are  introduced  into  the 
economy  that  would  never  have  occurred 
under  the  dificipline  of  market  forces. 

A  classical  example  Is  the  recent  in- 
dependent truckers'  strike  which  never 
would  have  occurred  if  the  Government 
was  not  in  the  business  of  regulating 
freight  rates  and  fuel  prices.  The  regula- 
tions here  Involved  appeared  to  be  a  good 
idea  designed  to  protect  the  public's 
Interest.  In  actual  operation,  however, 
they  drove  a  major  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's Independent  small  businessmen  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Shortages  of  beef  are  again  predicted 
In  the  near  future.  Why?  Well,  in  the  not 
too  distant  past,  retail  food  prices  espe- 
cially beef  shot  up  rapidly.  The  Govern- 
ment responding  to  political  pressures 
clamped  on  controls  to  allegedly  protect 
the  consumer.  While  these  prices  were 
rising,  farmers  started  increasing  their 
herds  to  cash  in  on  what  appeared  to 
them  as  an  improving  market  for  beef. 
As  soon  as  price  controls  were  imposed,  a 
lot  of  these  ranchers  decided  that  the 
Incentive  to  expand  their  herds  was  no 
longer  there  and  they  cut  back  on  beef 
in  order  to  channel  their  assets  Into  more 
profitable  agricultural  endeavors.  Grow- 
ing a  steak  is  not  like  manufacturing 
toasters,  and  the  production  rates  cannot 
simply  be  turned  on  and  off  at  wiU. 


A  beef  shortage  was  caused  by  Gov- 
ernment poUcies  which  were  attempting 
to  solve  the  very  problem  which  the  Gov- 
ernment helped  create.  In  short,  it  be- 
comes a  rather  vicious  cycle. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  wsige-price 
control  authority  so  that  the  President 
can  regulate  the  economy.  We  are  now 
somewhere  in  pha.se  IV  of  said  controls. 
Have  they  worked?  A  look  at  the  accel- 
erating rate  of  inflation  since  controls 
were  first  implemented  imder  phase  I 
provides  the  obvious  answer.  Wliat  the 
controls  have  caused  in  this  period  is 
twofold.  One  result  is  an  expensive  bu- 
reaucracy with  the  inevitable  redtape 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  costs  im- 
posed on  the  business  community.  Sec- 
ond, there  were  a  number  of  serious 
economic  dislocations  suffered  by  numer- 
ous segments  of  the  economy  because 
wages  and  prices  were  being  determined 
by  "politics"  instead  of  market  forces. 

And  now,  the  same  dreamers  who  be- 
lieve that  the  State  is  capable  and  com- 
petent to  do  all  thingE,  are  pushing  for 
the  same  economic  regulatory  practices 
on  crude  oil.  Will  we  ever  learn  the  dis- 
mal lessons  of  past  experience  in  this 
area?  Is  there  any  remote  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  total  price  controls  on  crude 
oil  and  related  products  will  somehow  be 
effective  this  time,  that  there  will  be  no 
serious  economic  dislocation,  that  the 
b'lreaucrats  and  their  regulations  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  disciplines  of  the 
marketplace.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  provision  and  I  will  vote 
to  strike  it. 

The  price  rollback  provisions  are  to- 
tally unrealistic  when  viewed  objectively 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
this  energy  bill  from  Conference  with 
many  of  the  House  provisions  in  tact. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  about 
section  112  of  the  conference  report, 
"Prohibitions  on  Unreasonable  Actions," 
and  am  pleased  with  the  committee's 
clarification  of  that  provision. 

My  concern  reflects  the  disrupting  ef- 
fects our  energy  shortages  have  brought 
to  bear  on  many  small  industries 
throughout  our  Nation. 

One  sector  of  our  economy,  the  decora- 
tive lighting  Industry,  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit.  As  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  release  of  December  11, 
1973,  in  which  the  Administrator  called 
for  a  ban  on  "promotional,  display  and 
ornamental  lighting  of  homes  and  apai-t- 
ments,"  the  decorative  lighting  industry 
has  experienced  severe  imbalances  in 
business  operations. 

One  small  business  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of 
Christmas  lighting  in  my  own  district, 
the  Leco  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Florida, 
N.Y..  has  provided  my  office  with  finan- 
cial data  which  verifies  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  sales  since  the  FEO  release. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  energy 
shortages  call  upon  each  of  us  to  sacrifice 
to  weather  the  storm,  major  disruptions 
to  some  small  industries  emphasize  the 
critical  burden  shortages  have  created 
In  some  sectors  of  our  economy. 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  report  clearly  states  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  intent  with  regard  to 


section  112.  Accordin^y,  I  include  the 
following  section  of  that  report  in  this 
portion  of  the  Record: 

The  Committee  bas  added  a  separate  sec- 
tion to  this  legislation  creating  a  statutory 
standard  of  reasonableness  to  be  observed  in 
the  allocation  of  refined  petroleum  products 
and  electrical  energy  among  users  or  In  tak- 
ing actions  which  result  In  restrictions  on 
use  of  such  products  and  electrical  energy. 
The  Ck)mmittee  intends  the  term  equitable 
to  be  applied  in  its  broadest  and  most  general 
sense.  As  such,  the  term  denotes  the  spirit 
of  fairness.  Justness,  and  right  dealing.  No 
user  or  class  of  users  should  be  called  upon 
during  this  shortage  period  to  carry  an  un- 
reasonably disproportionate  share  of  the  bur- 
den. This  is  fundamental  to  the  traditional 
notion  of  fairness,  and  equal  protection.  The 
Committee  expects  the  President  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Emergency  Energy 
Administration  created  under  this  Act  to  ad- 
dldiously  observe  these  requirements  in  the 
conduct  of  their  functions. 

This  language  Is  very  clear  In  Its  intent. 
While  the  decorative  lighting  industrj-  is 
more  than  willing  to  make  reductions  in 
their  production  and  assimie  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  our  crisis,  it  is 
totally  unfair  to  ask  this  portion  of  the 
economy  to  bear  the  full  bnmt  of  the 
shortages.  The  language  cited  above  evi- 
dences the  committee's  recognition  of 
this  Inequity. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  am  pleased  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want 
to  commend  my  friend  and  neighbor  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  and  all  of  the 
members  of  his  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  working  so  long  and  hard 
to  resolve  a  complicated  problem  con- 
cerning the  energy  crisis.  With  so  many 
divergent  views  I  know  everyone  in  Con- 
gress has  agonized  over  how  best  to  re- 
solve the  energy  crisis  by  providing  an 
adequate  amoimt  of  gasoline,  heating 
oil,  propane  and  other  oil  products  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
easy  and  I  think  the  conference  report 
now  before  us  will  help  but  certainly  is 
not  tha  total  answer  to  meeting  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  have  better 
cooperation  from  the  oil  industry  on  sup- 
plying the  Government  with  true  and 
accurate  figures  on  just  what  oil  is  on 
hand  and  what  their  total  capability  Is 
for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  in  the  future.  The  figiu-es  given 
us  so  far  do  not  square  with  the  present 
facts.  For  example,  we  are  told  by  the 
oil  companies  that  all  Imports  from  the 
Middle  East  amounted  to  only  13  to  15 
percent  of  total  consumption  of  gasoline 
and  other  products  in  this  country.  The 
administration  including  the  President 
recently  annoimced  that  the  American 
people  through  their  car  pooling,  elim- 
ination of  pleasure  driving,  and  other 
conservation  measures  have  reduced 
consumption  by  20  percent.  If  we  can 
believe  these  figures,  then  we  should  have 
5  percent  more  gasoline  on  hand  than 
we  had  before  the  Middle  East  oil  em- 
bargo and  therefore  we  should  see  no 
lines  at  service  stations.  We  know  this 
Is  not  correct,  therefore,  where  Is  the 
problem?  Are  the  oil  companies  deliber- 
ately holding  back  their  supplies  in  order 
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to  force  higher  prices?  If  so,  the  amend- 
ment in  this  conference  report  rolling 
back  prices  will  only  add  insult  to  injury. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  deal  with  this 
crisis  but  I  plan  to  vote  to  strike  the  roll- 
back provisions  for  two  reasons:  First, 
the  President  will  veto  the  conference  re- 
port with  this  provision  in  the  bill  and 
therefore  we  will  have  no  legislation  at 
all;  second,  the  Middle  Eastern  coimtries 
are  now  charging  $15  per  barrel  for  crude 
oil  and  If  you  force  a  price  rollback  to 
$7  a  barrel  In  this  country,  how  many 
oil  companies  do  you  believe  will  pay  $15 
a  barrel  or  even  $10  after  the  embargo  Is 
lifted  and  then  turn  around  and  sell  the 
oil  to  the  independents  and  others  for 
half  price. 

I  want  cheaper  gasoline  and  other  fuels 
for  my  people  in  southern  Illinois  and 
across  the  Nation  but  we  have  seen  what 
controls  have  done  to  the  entire  Amer- 
ican economy.  It  has  caused  shortages  in 
many  commodities  which  in  turn  in- 
evitably causes  higher  prices.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  make  more  oil  available 
through  increased  exploration,  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  gas  and  conserve  fuel 
wherever  possible.  Price  controls  2  or 
3  years  ago  across  the  board  would  have 
worked  along  with  wage  controls.  How- 
ever, at  this  late  date,  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  price  controls  Is  imworkable 
with  oil  or  any  other  commodity.  The 
price  of  gasoline  will  autoAatlcally  come 
down  when  we  produce  more  than  we  are 
using.  When  the  oil  embargo  Is  lifted 
and  we  find  new  sources  of  oil  In  this 
country,  as  we  can  and  will,  the  Arab 
nations  will  then  roll  back  their  prices  in 
fear  of  losing  their  customers.  Right  now 
they  have  us  over  the  oil  barrel,  as  It 
were.  I  have  many  Independent  oU  pro- 
ducers in  southern  Illinois  who  are  will- 
ing to  invest  their  high  risk  capital  in  ex- 
ploring for  new  oil  reserves,  however, 
they  must  have  a  free  market  as  a  proper 
incentive.  We  also  have  a  niunber  of 
power  and  gas  companies  interested  in 
joining  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
partnership  arrangement  to  build  coal  to 
oil  conversion  plants  in  southern  Illinois. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  over  150  billion 
tons  of  minable  coal  reserves  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  More  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union.  We  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  the 
shackles  from  all  segments  of  this  indus- 
try and  put  them  In  the  arena  of  compe- 
tition, thereby  letting  them  exemplify 
the  American  tradition  of  seeing  "who 
can  get  there  firstest  with  the  mostest." 
If  we  vote  for  the  conference  report,  we 
will  be  giving  the  President  some  addi- 
tional tools  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis 
on  an  Immediate  bsisis  and  If  we  vote 
against  the  rollback,  we  will  see  more 
gasoline,  no  lines  at  service  stations,  and 
in  the  long  run  much  cheaper  prices. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  great 
majority  of  tliis  House  will  accept  and 
approve  this  Energy  Emergency  Act  con- 
ference report  now  before  us. 

In  approaching  our  voting  decision  on 
this  conference  report,  let  us  calmly  and 
patiently  remind  ourselves  that  no  hu- 


man instrument  can  be  perfect  and  that 
no  legislative  action  can  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  everyone  involved. 

On  this  score,  let  us  further  remember 
and  emphasize,  in  our  action  here  to- 
day, that  effective  response  to  a  national 
emergency  in  the  overall  national  in- 
terest is  the  very  highest  obligation  of 
the  Congress  and  it  is  our  additional 
high  duty  to  insure  that  necessary  sac- 
rifices in  a  national  emergency  are 
equally  Imposed  on  every  group  and  sec- 
tor within  our  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  too  clear  that 
existing  energy  shortages  with  their  at- 
tendant confusion,  aggravation  and  dis- 
ruption of  everyday  American  life  has 
brought  our  averaga  citizen  practically 
to  the  breaking  point  of  personal  pa- 
tience. It  is  only  too  clear  that  the  energy 
crisis  has  accelerated  the  Inflationary 
spiral  and  is  visiting  even  more  extreme 
financial  hardships  upon  already  over- 
burdened millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  their  families  and  par- 
ticularly our  older  citizens. 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  the  energy 
emergency  Is  solely  responsible  for  vastly 
increasing  imemployment  for  millions  of 
Americans.  It  is  ordy  too  clear  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  our  citizens  are  daily 
questioning  the  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  effectively  act 
on  their  behalf  at  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

This  conference  report  is  a  reasonable 
overall  compromise  of  most  of  our  vary- 
ing convictions  and  it  presents  us  all  with 
a  timely  opportunity  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion about  our  ability  to  act  and  to  re- 
solve the  growing  doubt  about  our  para- 
mount concern  for  the  national  interest. 

In  effect  the  approval  of  this  report 
will  constitute  a  first  step  toward  the 
eventual  solution  of  this  agonizing  en- 
ergy supply  problem.  In  summary,  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  will  provide  for  a 
freeze  on  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  a 
rollback,  after  30  days,  of  crude  oil  prices 
that  are  not  now  subject  to  control,  to 
offset  windfall  profits,  and  a  pass- 
through  to  consumers  of  any  resultant 
reductions  In  fuel  cost.  It  will  expand 
imperatively  needed  unemplojrment  as- 
sistance and  require  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  all  persons  who  become  imem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  will  also  gi^nt  standby  auQiority  to 
the  President  to  initiate  gasoline  ration- 
ing if  necessary;  instruct  certain  elec- 
tric utilities  to  switch  from  oil  to  cosd; 
provide  franchise  protection  to  gasoline 
dealers;  require  major  oil  companies  to 
disclose  information  about  reserve  sup- 
plies, price  structures  and  operating 
practices;  establish  antitrust  review  ac- 
tion; permit  the  President  to  raise  the 
price  of  oil  on  the  condition  that  such 
action  will  stimulate  new  oil  production 
and  research;  temporarily  suspend  the 
limitations  on  stationary  or  motor  ve- 
hicle fuel  emissions  and  authorize  low 
interest  loans  to  homeowners  and  small 
businesses  to  assist  In  Improvement  proj- 
ects designed  to  conserve  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  previously  indicated, 
this  conference  proposal  is  by  no  man- 
ner of  means  inherently  perfect  nor  fully 
satisfactory  to  each  one  of  us.  For  in- 


stance, I  and  many  others  feel  that  the 
fuel  price  ceiling  established  in  this  re- 
port is  still  too  high  for  the  average  con- 
sumer's pocketbook  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  inflation  control  direction  while  we 
continue  to  w^ork  for  further  and  more 
realistic  price  reductions.  Also  the  op- 
portunity for  the  oil  companies  to  ex- 
tract excess  profits  is  not  completely 
eliminated  and  it  does  generate  some 
justifiable  concern  about  restrictions. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that,  in 
its  entirety,  the  adoption  of  this  report 
will  initiate  imperatively  needed  govern- 
ment action  to  alleviate  a  great  many  of 
the  hardships  and  discomforts  that  have 
been  inflicted  upon  this  Nation  by  the 
sudden  energy  shortages  and  it  will  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  assurance  to  the  aver- 
age American  that  the  Congress  is  truly 
concerned  about  his  welfare  and  deter- 
mined to  find  solutions  for  the  short-  and 
long-term  problems  associated  with  this 
energy  crisis.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
conference  report  is  resoundingly 
adopted  by  the  House  today  whUe  we 
plan  and  work  for  even  more  effective 
legislative  action  to  enlarge  our  domes- 
tic energy  production  sources  and  es- 
tablish our  everlasting  independence 
from  political  pressure  threats  and  ca- 
prices of  foreign  supply  sources. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
another  sad  chapter  in  Congress  pitiful 
response  to  an  energ>'  crisis.  President 
Nixon  has  said  recently  that  we  no 
longer  have  an  energj'  crisis,  but  an 
energy  "problem."  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  President  on  that  score,  but  just 
think  what  that  says  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  seen  a  crisis  come  and  go  and  all 
we  have  been  able  to  do  is  reduce  high- 
way speeds  and  return  to  daylight  saving 
time. 

I  will  not  recount  my  frustrations  with 
getting  congressional  approval  of  bills 
creating  a  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion and  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  those  crucial  bills 
should  not  have  become  law  many  weeks 
ago.  But  today  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  emergency  energy  legis- 
lation, a  long-overdue  product  in  its  own 
right. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
before  us  contains  so  many  questionable 
pro\isions  that  the  veto  stamp  is  poised 
for  action.  Granted,  as  the  legislative 
branch,  we  should  not  succumb  to  veto 
threats  and  merely  pass  bills  that  are 
totally  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
But  surely  we  could  have  done  a  better 
job  of  keeping  tliis  bill  free  of  provisions 
which  are  of  dubious  merit  and  which 
should  be  resolved  in  separate  legislation. 

The  price  rollback  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  conference  report  are  a 
case  in  point.  Rolling  back  prices  sounds 
good  to  the  American  consumer  whose 
fuel  costs  are  soaring  along  with  every- 
thing else.  They  have  tremendous  politi- 
cal appeal.  But  they  are  a  hoax.  They  do 
not  solve  the  problem  and  they  will  prob- 
ably make  our  fuel  situation  worse. 

In  the  first  place,  as  much  as  flve- 
sixths  of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  affected  by  the  roll- 
back. About  a  third  of  our  oil  comes 
from  imports  and  no  act  of  Congress  Is 
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going  to  change  the  prices  being  charged 
on  foreign  crude  oil.  The  oil  producing 
nations  are  exhibiting  tactics  which  are 
nothing  short  of  extortion  and  they  can 
only  be  dealt  with  through  diplomatic 
channels.  In  addition,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  oil  produced  domestically  in  the 
United  States  is  now  under  price  con- 
trols at  levels  equal  to  or  below  the  roll- 
back level,  and  the  rollback  would  have 
no  effect  on  this  oil.  That  leaves  the  so- 
called  new  oil,  the  new  discoveries  and 
the  small,  marginal  stripper  wells.  These 
are  the  very  sources  we  must  encourage 
if  we  want  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion and  become  less  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil.  Our  experience  with  price  con- 
trols should  have  taught  us  by  now  that 
people  do  not  produce  goods  at  a  loss  or 
at  a  low  rate  of  return  on  investment. 

I  would  agree  that  the  current  uncon- 
trolled price  for  new  domestic  crude 
Is  probably  excessive,  and  that  new  ex- 
ploration and  production  could  be  en- 
couraged by  a  somewhat  lower  price. 
However,  the  $5.25  rollback  ceiling  price 
that  would  be  imposed  by  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  so  low,  by  comparison  to 
the  current  price,  that  it  could  seriously 
endanger  our  ability  to  develop  new  do- 
mestic sources.  I  must  oppose  the  setting 
of  artificial  orices  which  would  discour- 
age domestic  oil  production  and  only 
compound  our  problems.  If  we  want  to 
act  in  the  true  interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  pre- 
venting the  oil  companies  from  profiting 
excessively.  A  windfall  profits  tax.  with 
plowback  provisions  to  encourage  in- 
creased investment  and  research,  is  the 
proper  vehicle  to  prevent  the  oil  compa- 
nies from  getting  rich  on  the  sacrifices 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  also  vote  to  strike 
the  rationing  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  not  against  rationing 
should  it  become  necessary  as  a  last  re- 
sort and  I  am  adamantly  opposed  to 
placing  a  tax  on  fuel  or  any  other  scheme 
that  uses  economic  disincentives  to  re- 
duce fuel  use.  But  the  rationing  au- 
thority provided  in  this  legislation  of- 
fers no  opportunity  for  congressional  in- 
put or  veto.  The  President  could  imple- 
ment any  plan  he  wants  to.  He  should 
not  have  that  blanket  authority.  Ration- 
ing, if  It  comes,  will  change  the  lives  of 
every  American  and  their  representa- 
tives shoxild  have  a  voice  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  the  rollback  and 
rationing  provisions  to  remain  in  the 
conference  report.  I  will  vote  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  President  despite  my  concerns 
with  these  provisions.  Congress  must  get 
a  bill  to  the  President's  desk.  We  have 
delayed  far  too  long.  The  administra- 
tion cannot  continue  to  cope  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis  by  Executive  order.  This  con- 
ference report  appears  to  be  our  only 
hope  of  getting  congressional  authority 
and  guidelines  to  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  at  this  time  to  clarify 
briefly  the  intended  scope  and  punx>se  of 
section  206(d)  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act. 

This  section  of  the  bill  was  offered  as 
a  floor  amendment  by  Congressman  John 
Anderson  on  December  14,  1973,  in  be- 
half of  Congressman  Glenn  Anderson 


and  myself.  It  was  originally  introduced 
as  a  separate  bill  in  the  House  of  Con- 
gressman Glenn  Anderson  and  myself 
with  over  30  cosponsore  and  was  entitled 
the  "West  Coast  Corridor  Feasibility 
Study  Act  of  1973."  It  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tuntney,  who 
succeeded  in  getting  it  adopted  in  the 
Senate  last  July  11  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  know  that  in  passing  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act,  the  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  the  vital  and  real  need  to  begin 
now  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  linking  the 
major  cities  of  the  west  coast — a  system 
that  will  insure  fuel  savings,  promote  the 
economy  of  the  region,  and  provide  our 
citizens  with  an  effective  and  efBcient  al- 
ternative to  the  automobile  and  airplane 
as  a  mode  of  transportation. 

In  conducting  this  study  required  in 
section  206(d>  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  directed  to  evaluate 
and  analyze  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  eflOiciency  of 
energy  utilization,  the  cost  and  the  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  the  region.  In 
addition,  it  is  intended  that  the  Secretary 
will  evaluate  and  analyze  those  factors 
listed  in  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
West  Coast  Corridor  Feasibility  Study 
Act  of  1973,  S.  1328.  These  factors  in- 
clude— 

The  various  means  of  providing  such  trans- 
portation. Including  both  existing  modes  and 
those  under  development,  such  as  the  tracked 
levltatlon  vehicle;  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  such  a  system,  Including  the  future 
environmental  impact  from  air  and  other 
transfxjrtatlon  If  such  a  system  is  not  estab- 
lished; the  factors  which  would  determine 
the  future  adequacy  and  commercial  success 
of  any  such  system,  Including  the  speed  at 
which  It  would  operate,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice which  could  be  offered,  its  cost  to  poten- 
tial users,  its  convenience  to  potential  users, 
and  Its  ability  to  e.xpand  to  meet  projected 
Increases  tn  demand;  and  the  ability  of  such 
a  system  to  be  Integrated  with  other  local 
and  Intrastate  transportation  systems,  both 
existing  and  planned.  In  order  to  create  bal- 
anced and  comprehensive  transit  systems. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation  and 
study  pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  other  agree- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  or 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  6K 

These  are  not  by  any  means  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  factors  which  the 
Secretary  will  evaluate,  but  they  are  in- 
tended to  identify  the  desired  nature  and 
scope  of  the  study.  Now  is  the  time,  in 
the  legislation  before  us,  to  recognize  the 
need  to  undertake  a  national  effort  to 
update  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem to  achieve  our  national  goal  of  fuel 
conservation  and  greater  development  of 
public  mass  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  as  proposed  which 
will  allow  consideration  of  the  emergency 
energy  bill  conference  report.  We  cannot 
afford  to  permit  this  vital  legislation  to 
fall  victim  once  again  to  a  parliamentary 
quagmire  which  could  consume  the  bUl 
once  and  for  all. 

The   rule   proposed  today   will  allow 


points  of  order  to  be  raised  against  sec- 
tions 105  and  110  of  this  report  which 
could  eUmlnate  these  sections  without 
even  the  benefit  of  a  vote  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  Such  key  pro- 
visions as  the  rollback  in  crude  oil 
price.s — and  emergency  energy  conser- 
vation plans  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  viable  solutions  to  our  present 
energy  dilemma.  Let  u$  not  be  afraid  to 
bring  these  matters  to  a  vote,  let  the 
American  people  know  our  positions  on 
key  energy  issues. 

This  Congress  has  already  been  the 
butt  of  much  criticism  as  a  result  of  pro- 
crastination and  inaction  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  We  cannot  allow  this 
poor  record  to  continue.  How  much 
longer  do  ou''  gasoline  lines  have  to  get 
before  we  act  responsibly?  I  say  the  time 
is  now,  to  act.  Let  us  begin  by  defeating 
this  unfortunate  rule. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause our  countrj'  is  facing  this  serious 
energy  crisis  today,  and  because  It  is  be- 
coming difficult  for  some  of  us  to  reach 
our  place  of  employment,  or  warm  our 
homes,  I  will  vote  to  support  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act.  I  think  the  Nation 
desperately  needs  decisive  legislation  in 
this  area  without  further  delay. 

However,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  language 
in  this  bill  which  bestows  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  the  power  to  ration 
gasoline.  My  opposition  Is  based  on  the 
same  reasons  I  first  cited:  Statistics  have 
proven  gasoline  rationing  would  cause 
unemployment  to  skyrocket;  and  the 
multitude  of  individual  appeal  cases  that 
would  need  immediate  attention  would 
create  an  unworkable  flood  of  red  tape. 
Our  lifestyles  have  not  been  set  up  to  run 
on  9,  10,  or  15  gallons  of  gasoline  a  week, 
and  any  attempt  to  force  this  rationing 
could  be  disastrous  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  spite  of  this  imbending  opposition  to 
gas  rationing,  I  shall  vote  to  pass  this 
emergency  energy  bill  considering  the 
benefits  we  do  stand  to  gain  from  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  voice  my  objections  to  the  bill 
before  us — S.  2589 — and  to  the  bewilder- 
ing array  of  amendments  that  this 
body,  and  the  other  body  have  become 
enmeshed,  with  the  result  that  it  delays 
coming  to  grips  with  the  energy  crl.sis. 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
frustrated  and  angry  and  I  can  well  un- 
derstand the  angry  frustration  of  my 
constituents  who  daily  obtain  inaccurate 
information  and  rumors  regarding  the 
availability  or  nonavailability  of  crude 
oil  and  gasoline  supplies.  It  does  not  help 
matters  any  either  to  heap  onto  this  con- 
flicting information,  complicated  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers,  and  unlimited 
amendments. 

When  we  considered  S.  2589  before  for 
several  days  last  December,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  nothing  work- 
able could  come  out  of  the  prolonged 
floor  fights.  Although  I  favor  debate^  on 
major  Issues,  yet  the  time  and  place  to 
write  legislation  Is  not  on  the  House 
floor  with  435  Members  expressing  435 
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different  views  as  to  what  must  be  done, 
and  the  offering  of  numerous  amend- 
ments thus  resulting  in  the  final  legisla- 
tion becoming  a  crazy  quilt  of  do's  and 
don'ts  that  confuses  even  the  diligent 
bureaucrat  who  is  called  to  administer — 
or  I  might  say  try  to  bring  order  out  of 
bewilderment. 

It  is  exasperating  to  even  try  and  ex- 
plain so  little  accomplishment.  I  am, 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  present 
energy  situation  but  it  is  our  respon- 
Bibility  as  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  honestly  Investi- 
gate and  ascertain  the  true  facts,  and 
then  recommend  reasonable  actions  to 
help  alleviate  the  widespread  shortages 
of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products. 

Many  of  the  debates  In  the  Congress 
are  only  mere  words,  and  people  want 
helpful  action  and  not  rhetoric.  They 
want  gasoline.  They  want  heating  oil. 
They  want  petrochemical  products.  We 
all  know  that  many  jobs  are  dependent  on 
adequate  supplies  of  these  materials.  My 
job,  for  example,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  is  made  almost  impos- 
sible by  the  present  situation.  I  have 
had  to  miss  scheduled  appointments,  be- 
cause I  had  to  wait  in  long  lines  to  get 
to  a  gas  pump  to  buy  enough  gas  to  drive 
to  the  Capitol.  Last  weekend.  I  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  a  reservation  on  an 
airplane  to  my  district,  due  In  part  to 
the  cutback  in  flights  made  by  the  air- 
line because  of  the  energy  shortage. 
When  I  got  to  the  district,  it  wa.s  difficult 
to  get  around  because  of  the  severe  gaso- 
line shortages  there. 

The  situation  is  not  only  exasperating 
but  almost  intolerable  to  the  citizens  of 
our  country  without  us  bel3 boring  it  fur- 
ther with  continual  debate  on  a  poor 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  .^eems  to  me  that  we  must  exercire 
more  discipline  in  our  procedures  so  that 
legislation  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  can  be  handled  in  an  orderly  and 
sensible  manner  sufficiently  so  that  we 
will  know  when  the  voting  is  over,  just 
exactly  what  we  have  done  and  that  we 
passed  an  honest  workable  bill.  Vital 
problems  that  our  Nation  today  faces 
deserve  the  fine  legislative  brush  strokes 
of  an  artist,  not  the  wild,  unrestrained 
strokes  of  a  house  painter.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  hprd  for  a  body  bs  diverse  a.'=  is  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  act  in  con- 
cert, b'lt  it  must  be  done.  It  is  the  re- 
s^nslblllty  of  both  Houses  to  work  in 
concert  with  each  other  without  involv- 
ing itself  in  politics  if  we  are  to  the 
energy  problems  that  plague  us  today. 
We,  who  represent  the  people,  owe  this 
to  them. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  and  the 
emergency  energy  bill.  While  this  bill 
win  obviously  not  satisfy  everyone  on 
all  counts,  it  does  take  several  major  steps 
In  the  right  direction.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  step  Is  the  rollback  of 
exorbitant  price  increases  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  for  nearly  a 
third  of  all  crude  oil  produced  in  this 
country.  These  price  increases  have 
placed  unnecessary  and  Intolerable  bur- 
dens on  American  consumers.  The  roll- 


back provision  in  this  bill  will  allow  ade- 
quate incentive  for  more  oil  production 

while  preventing  windfall  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  contains 
several  other  positive  features,  such  as 
the  requirement  for  energy  companies 
to  report  accurate  Information  to  the 
Federal  Government  concerning  their 
resources  and  production,  the  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  for  workers 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  the  energy 
crisis,  new  protection  for  franchlsed 
retail  dealers,  and  antitrust  safeguards. 

Ot  course  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
end  our  responslbilty  to  deal  with  the 
energy  situation.  I  have  introduced,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  several  bills 
designed  to  deal  with  the  long-term 
energy  crisis.  I  believe  we  must  consider 
several  areas  of  possible  legislation.  In- 
cluding the  tax  structure  of  Uie  energy 
industry,  monopolistic  practices  among 
the  giant  multinational  oil  companies, 
the  lack  of  adequate  energy  information, 
and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  developing  energy  resources  on  Federal 
lands. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  conference  report  of  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act  (S.  2589)  which  is 
now  pending  before  this  body. 

I  have  noted  that  the  pui-poses  of  this 
act,  as  set  forth  in  section  101(b),  are 
"to  call  for  proposals  for  energy  emer- 
gency rationing  and  conservation  meas- 
ures," and  to  authorize  specific  tempo- 
rary' emergency  actions  necessary  to  meet 
the  fuel  needs  of  the  United  States. 
These  purposes  must  be  fulfilled  "in  a 
manner,  which  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable: maintains  vital  services  neces- 
sarj-  to  health,  safety,  and  public  wel- 
fare." 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Service  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  have  become  Increasingly  av,-are  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Postal  Service  and  i*s 
contractors  to  receive  the  fuel  they  need 
to  deliver  the  mail  In  a  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient manner.  There  are  few  services 
which  touch  our  constituents  as  fre- 
quently or  as  regularly  as  that  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service— the  collection 
and  delivery  of  some  90  billion  pieces  of 
mail  each  year.  It  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  that  those  who  pro- 
vide this  service  be  given  sufficient  fuel. 

When  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  was  pending  before 
this  body  several  weeks  ago.  a  similar 
inquiry  was  made  with  regard  to  that  leg- 
islation during  the  floor  debate.  I  believe 
you  remarked  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  the  movement  of 
the  U.S.  mail  by  the  Postal  Service  was  a 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  fuel,  and  that 
the  term  "mail  delivery,"  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  (93-531) 
at  page  18,  included  the  movement  of 
the  U.S.  maU  by  the  Postal  Service,  its 
lessors,  rural  carriers,  contractors,  and 
air  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  section 
lOKbt,  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
and  its  relationship  to  section  104,  en- 
titled, "End-Use  Rationing,"  and  sec- 
tion 105,  entitled  "Energy  Conservation 


Plans,"  any  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  aforementioned  sec- 
tions, which  codify  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  must  provide,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  for  the  maintenance  of  vital 
services  necessary  to  health,  safety,  and 
the  public  welfare. 

In  view  of  our  action  on  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  statements  made  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  report  on 
the  House  floor  which  specifically  In- 
cluded the  movement  of  the  U.S.  mall 
within  the  act,  am  I  correct  In  assuming 
that  the  committee  intends  that  the  term 
"vital  services"  in  section  101(b)  of  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  includes  the  col- 
lection, transportation,  and  delivery  of 
mail  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  its  les- 
sors, contractors,  and  carriers? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  House  is  forced  to  vote  on  a 
crucial  measure;  one  that  affects  each 
and  every  American. 

Too  often,  however,  bills  such  as  this 
come  up  with  laudable  intentions,  yet 
the  purposes  which  these  bills  are  in- 
tended to  serve  immediately  are  fre- 
quently outweighed  by  necessary  but 
more  long-term  goals. 

Tills  bill  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  can  therefore  rise  only  in  reluctant 
and  reserved  support  for  the  measure. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  bill's  intentions 
are  noble.  But  it  is  not  enough.  The 
American  consumer  must  be  given  some 
relief.  He  has  suffered  long  enough  at 
the  hand  of  the  major  oil  companies  and 
the  actions  of  a  seemingly  uncaring  and 
incompetent  administration.  The  reUef 
that  this  bill  would  provide  him  Is  mini- 
mal. 

I  am  confident  that  more  effective 
legislation  could  be  WTitten. 

Such  new  legislation  must  include  the 
basic  ideas  of  this  bill,  but  must  go 
deeper,  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Such  new  legislation  must  attack  the 
question  of  a  price  rollback  on  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  current  bill,  designed  to 
combat  an  '•artificially  high"  price  of 
crude,  would  allow  the  President  to  set 
a  ceiling  of  $7.09  per  barrel  on  some 
crude,  and  $5.25  per  barrel  on  the  rest. 
Is  this  also  not  artificially  high?  In  Janu- 
ary of  1973,  not  really  so  long  ago,  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  was  $3.40.  Oil 
currently  sells  for  above  $10  per  barrel. 
The  rollback  suggested  in  this  bill  would 
provide  the  consumer  with  only  a  1-  or 
2-cent  saving  at  the  gas  pump.  This 
simply  is  not  enough. 

Opponents  of  the  rollback  argue  that 
such  a  price  decrease  eliminates  the  In- 
centive which  oil  producers  have  for  ex- 
ploring and  drilling  new  wells.  If  the 
current  increase  of  nearly  300  percent 
has  not  elicited  any  new  supply,  how  can 
we  believe  that  a  200-percent  increase 
will  do  the  same? 

I  thus  am  reluctant  about  the  rollback 
provisions  in  this  bUl.  It  simply  does  not 
curb  the  windfall  profits  which  oil  pro- 
ducers are  reaping.  It  simply  does  not 
give  the  consumer  adequate  and  immedi- 
ate relief. 

A  second  major  point  which  this  bill 
does  not  adequately  serve  is  of  the  en- 
vironmental problem.  By  authorizing  an- 
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other  delay  in  the  timetable  for  achiev- 
ing effective  emission  standards  for 
automobiles,  the  effort  the  Congress  has 
made  in  this  area  would  sxiffer  an  ex- 
treme setback.  Further,  the  bill  would 
extend  in  some  cases  for  5  years  pol- 
lution requirements  on  certain  power- 
plants  and  industries.  The  previous  ef- 
forts which  the  Congress  has  made  on 
the  environmental  front  must  not  be  so 
undermined.  Effective  legislation  can  be 
written  so  as  to  help  the  energy  problem, 
and  not  make  our  people  suffer  from 
imclean  air. 

I  am  thus  not  satisfied  with  this  bill. 
It  sacrifices  too  much  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  so  desperately  now. 

However,  this  bill,  while  certainly  not 
perfect,  is  at  least  a  start.  It  at  least  be- 
gins to  tackle  this  enormous  problem. 

Finally,  It  shows  that  the  Congress  Is 
dynamic,  that  It  can  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  consiuner  when  the 
administration  cannot. 

I  therefore  lend  my  reluctant  support 
to  the  conference  report  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  originally  reported  out  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  this  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act  contained  three  amendments 
of  mine,  added  to  different  sections  of 
this  bill,  which  would  have  extended  to 
our  educational  sector  a  priority  classi- 
fication in  any  energy  conservation  plan 
or  gas  rationing  system.  My  reasons  for 
introducing  these  three  amendments 
were.  In  principle,  rooted  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  vital  role  education  plays 
In  our  social  fabric.  I  felt  then,  and  al- 
ways will,  that  education  supplies  one  of 
the  principle  underpinnings  to  political, 
social,  and  economic  cohesion  In  Amer- 
ica. I  felt  that  I  was  not  only  catering  to 
the  needs  of  education.  My  motives  grew 
out  of  the  conviction  that  I  was  only  ful- 
filling the  rights  of  education,  as  per- 
ceived by  me,  commensurate  with  its 
role  in  the  United  States. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  contained  these  vital 
amendments.  I  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, during  debate  over  these  provi- 
sions, that  the  November  27.  1973.  edi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Register  had  pub- 
lished a  series  of  modifications  to  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  for  mid- 
dle distillate  fuels  which  did  not  give 
education  a  fair  shake.  Section  2  of  these 
regulations  had  defined  "vital  commu- 
nity services"  In  such  a  fashion  that 
education  was  not  Included.  What  were 
listed  as  "vital  commimlty  services"  con- 
stituted priority  categories.  Thus,  these 
regulations  Implied  that  education  would 
receive  its  allotment  only  after  the  needs 
of  the  priority  users  had  been  met.  This 
was  unacceptable. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  joint  House- 
Senate  conference  elected  to  strike  out 
priority  listings.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  the  firm  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  education  be  ex- 
tended top  priority  in  whatever  conser- 
vation plans  or  gas  rationing  systems 
might  be  put  into  effect.  They  had  de- 
cided to  abolish  priority  categories  for 
other  reasons. 

I  understand  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  Mandatory  Fuel  Allocation  Regu- 


lations, which  went  into  effect  in  mid- 
January,  gave  our  Nation's  schools  the 
place  of  high  importance  which  they  de- 
serve and  I  am  very  pleased  about  that. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  knows  that  a  general  purpose 
of  this  act  and  the  Mandatory  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  Is  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  and  maintain  all  essential  public 
services.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  the 
intent  of  this  measure  with  regard  to  ed- 
ucation. It  is  my  Impression  that  the  in- 
tent of  this  measure  is  not  Intended  to 
result  in  a  forced  closing  of  schools,  and 
that  the  educational  process  and  schools 
will  continue  with  a  piinimiim  of  disrup- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  understanding  also  that  the 
conference  report  language,  coupled  with 
the  House  record  on  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  in- 
sures that  education  will  be  treated  as  a 
vital  public  service  whenever  priorities 
are  established  under  section  4  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

May  I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  in- 
troduced by  me  in  committee,  which  will 
permit  New  York  State  to  Import  elec- 
tricity from  Canada,  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  anyone  familiar  with  the 
dire  problems  New  York  State  is  facing 
in  regard  to  energy  will  concur  with  me 
In  the  emphasis  I  have  placed  on  such 
action. 

The  next  phase  of  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority's  construction  program 
includes  fossil  and /or  nuclear  baseload 
facilities  to  serve  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority,  a  second 
pumped  storage  plant  also  in  part  for  the 
use  of  MTA  and  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  to  connect  those  projects  to  the 
State  grid  and  to  connect  our  St.  Law- 
rence hydro  project  to  Quebec  and  to 
reinforce  its  connection  via  Utica  to  the 
Niagara  project.  Those  transmission  lines 
will  make  it  possible  to  import  from 
Canada  each  summer  beginning  In  1977 
a  minimum  of  800,000  kilowatts  of  power 
which  during  7  months  of  the  year  Is 
surplus  to  Canadian  needs. 

The  new  facilities  which  will  be  used 
to  import  Quebec  power  will  be  subject 
to  very  thorough  review  by  the  New 
York  State  Public  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  article  VII  of  the  public 
service  law.  The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion will  examine  every  possible  environ- 
mental consequence. 

In  order  to  import  the  power,  the  au- 
thority plans  to  construct  a  765  kilovolt 
transmission  line  from  a  point  on  the 
intemationnl  boundary-  between  the 
State  of  NeT;^-  York  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  appi  oxlmately  2  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  Fort  Covington,  N.Y„  to  a 
substation  located  hear  the  authority's 
St.  Lawrence  power  project  and  thence 
to  a  substation  near  Utica  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  New  York  statewide 
transmission  system.  The  transmission 
line  will  be  approximately  150  miles  in 
length.  The  arrangement  with  Hydro- 
Quebec  will  result  In  a  very  substantial 
net  Importation  of  electric  energy  into 
the  State  of  New  York  thereby  resulting 
in  substantial  savings  of  fossil  fuel  re- 


sources which  would  otherwise  be  used 
to  generate  the  power  within  the  State 
of  New  York.  Also,  of  significant  import- 
ance, this  project  will  improve  the  air 
quahty  within  the  State  in  areas  where 
the  power  would  otherwise  be  generated 
by  fossil  fuels.  If  the  minimum  3  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  to  be 
imported  through  the  border  connection 
were  to  displace  an  equivalent  amoimt 
of  gas  turbine  generation,  the  savings  of 
petroleum  resources  would  amount  to  at 
least  7.8  million  barrels  annually.  Since 
the  agreement  with  Hydro-Quebec  pro- 
vides that  additional  amounts  of  energy 
can  be  imported,  the  savings  of  pe- 
troleum resources  could  be  even  greater. 
All  of  the  electric  energy  imported 
through  the  border  connection  will  be 
sold  within  the  State  of  New  York,  pri- 
marily within  the  New  York  City  area. 
I  consider  this  provision  to  be  of  critical 
importance  to  New  York  State. 

May  I  also  take  this  time  to  stress, 
very  briefly,  the  value  of  this  Congress 
encouragement  of  public  usage  of  mass 
transit  facilities  in  combating  this  en- 
ergy shortage.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
people  of  America  wake  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  utilizing  mass  transit. 
This  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  this  Na- 
tion as  It  attempts  to  combat  this  en- 
ergy crisis.  It  will  also  contribute  to  the 
continued  and  habitual  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities so  that  our  long-term  needs  are 
met.  We  all  have  a  responsibility  at  this 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  an  em- 
ergency bill,  to  look  ahead.  In  this  vein, 
I  introduced,  and  the  House  adopted,  an 
amendment  calling  for  Federal  planning 
and  studies  of  ways  mass  transit  usage 
can  be  encouraged. 

I  oppose  rationing.  However,  since  this 
bill  is  designed  to  give  the  President  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  imposing  a  ra- 
tioning system,  if  he  sees  flt,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  President's  having  this  do- 
main of  authority.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  Emergency  Energy  Act.  our  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  declare  the  necessity 
for  a  rationing  system,  draft  a  specific 
policy  formula  in  this  regard,  and  Impose 
it.  He  will  have  the  responsibility  to  de- 
cide when  such  a  measure  Is  called  for. 
He  wUl  have  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing it  properly.  He  will  also  have 
the  responsibility  for  its  consequences. 

As  the  problems  Involved  within  this 
energy  crisis  multiply,  with  the  concom- 
itant public  outrage,  certain  recent  dis- 
coveries startle  me.  Why  are  American 
citizens  waiting  for  3  hours  in  Une  at 
service  stations  to  buy  gas  while  214  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gas  are  in  storage?  Is  the 
public  supposed  to  accept  this  fact  in  a 
hands-down  manner?  While  immersed  in 
acute  shortages  of  energy  fuels,  why  is 
propane  being  flared  in  New  Jersey  be- 
cause It  abounds  in  excess?  Are  there  not 
certain  dimensions  to  this  energy  short- 
age that  need  clarifying  if  a  responsible 
course  of  action  is  to  be  followed? 

The  first  step  in  meeting  this  monster 
Is  to  intelligently  delineate  the  respective 
areas  of  responsibility  for  those  involved. 
The  Federal  Energy  Office  should  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  declsloimiaklng  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  process.  It  docs 
not  have  the  expertise  and  wisdom  to 
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merit  such  power.  Let  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  cooperate  with  the  oil  Industry. 
The  oil  companies  know  the  real  prob- 
lems involved  in  distribution.  They  have 
a  wealth  of  experience  here.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office,  no  matter  how  good  its  In- 
tentions, lacks  this.  A  rational  balance 
must  be  found  in  order  to  adequately 
work  out  these  difficulties. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  might  have 
the  genuine  capacity  to  rule  in  the  area 
of  pricing.  The  Office  does  have  experi- 
enced, knowing  personnel  in  this  sector. 
It  might  be  able  to  imilaterally  handle 
this.  But  not  in  the  distribution  field. 
Lets  bury  the  illusions  and  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  sound  public  policy. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prompt  passage  of  emergency 
energy  legislation  is  essential. 

Each  day,  millions  of  Americans  are 
forced  to  wait  for  hours  in  line  to  get 
gasoline  for  their  cars.  Mothers  have  to 
watch  their  children  trudge  off  to  school 
in  darkness  each  morning  and  pray  they 
make  it  safely.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  losing  their  jobs  because  of 
the  energy  crises. 

The  people  cannot  wait  any  longer  for 
their  leaders  to  respond  to  this  crushing 
problem. 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  (S.  2589) 
before  us  Is  a  start  toward  resolving  our 
short-range  energy  problems.  However, 
this  bill  contains  a  great  many  serious 
shortcomings. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  imem- 
ployment  was  at  about  7  percent  before 
the  full  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  was 
felt.  In  Fall  River,  in  my  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  the  jobless  rate  was  9 
percent.  Tliese  figures  could  go  even 
higher  before  the  crisis  reaches  its  peak. 

To  assist  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  (S.  2589)  offers  little 
help.  A  paltry  $500  million  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  50  States,  and  benefits 
would  be  provided  for  6  months  to  a  year. 

This  is  outrageous.  Unemployment 
benefits  should  be  continued  for  as  long 
as  they  are  needed,  for  as  long  as  we  have 
the  crisis.  And  we  cannot  even  get  of- 
ficials of  this  administration  to  agree  on 
how  long  that  will  be. 

The  bill  does  contain  provision  for  low 
Interest  loans  to  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  to  stimulate  installation  of 
storm  windows,  insulation,  and  more  ef- 
ficient heating  units  as  a  step  toward 
long-range  conservation  of  energy.  As 
you  know,  I  cosponsored  such  a  measure 
H.R.  11615,  along  with  13  other  of  my 
colleagues,  on  November  28,  1973. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
basic  contents  of  the  Elnergy  Reporting 
and  Information  Act  on  which  I  am  cur- 
rently working  have  not  been  included. 
With  the  passage  of  this  energy  bill  the 
American  people  must  continue  to  de- 
pend on  oil  company  figures  as  the  major 
source  of  energy  data.  Approval  of  such 
self- reporting  is  totally  irresponsible.  The 
Federal  Government  desperately  needs 
an  objective  means  of  obtaining  verifiable 
energy  data.  Provisions  for  such  infor- 
mation-gathering are  not  found  in  this 
bill. 

The  gasoline  price  rollback  outlined  in 
this  legislation  Is  a  first  step  toward  fair- 


er treatment  of  the  consmner.  Increasing 
gas  prices  and  never-ending  lines  at  the 
pumps  are  infuriating  the  American  pub- 
lic and  rightly  so.  Excessive  oil  company 
profits  appear  to  be  lifted  right  out  of  the 
consumer's  pocket.  Such  excesses  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

This  bill  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. I  regret  that  it  cannot  be  amended. 
However,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  their  leaders  to  act  swift- 
ly. They  have  waited  in  mile-long  lines, 
sent  children  to  school  in  the  dark,  and 
paid  skj'rocketing  home  heating  fuel  bills 
for  weeks.  Congress  must  act  and  must 
act  now. 

Mr.  CUL"VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting final  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
even  though  in  my  judgment,  the  bill 
shows  all  the  earmarks  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  the  con- 
ferees in  November  and  fails  adequately 
to  address  the  emerging  problems  as  we 
now  perceive  them  near  the  end  of  the 
winter  season. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  conferees 
to  say  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
tremendous  time  and  lobbying  pressures, 
and  have  labored  umder  the  severe  handi- 
cap of  not  knowing  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  problems  they  were  Eisked  to 
remedy.  The  perhaps  Inevitable  reaction 
has  been  to  hand  over  excessive  power  to 
the  administration  and  the  Industry,  in 
the  hopes  that  emerging  information 
would  allow  for  meaningful  congressional 
oversight.  I  believe  we  must  pledge  our- 
selves to  redress  this  imbalance  through 
an  ongoing  and  carefully  deliberated 
legislative  program. 

What  is  needed,  as  I  see  it,  is  first  to 
collect  the  necessary  energy  Information 
and  then  to  develop  fully  matured  legis- 
lative proposals  in  each  of  the  inter- 
related areas  that  bear  on  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  remedies.  I  have  my- 
self set  forth  an  agenda  for  such  action 
In  a  special  order  that  appeared  In  the 
Record  on  February  7.  The  conference 
report  does  not  preclude  our  acting  on 
such  an  agenda,  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  will  provide  a  solid 
institutional  foundation  for  our  doing  so 
when  we  act  on  that  bill.  Thus,  although 
I  have  serloiis  misgivings  about  the  con- 
ference bill  now  before  us.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  administered  with  restraint 
vmtil  such  time  as  we  can  come  up  with 
better  solutions. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the 
emergency  authorities  conferred  on  the 
President  by  this  bill  are  justified  by  any 
current  necessity.  We  are  very  nearly 
through  the  winter,  we  have  managed  to 
avoid  any  serious  heating-oil  shortages, 
and  I  am  not  happy  at  all  with  the  idea 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  ordering  schools 
to  close  or  regulating  office  hours  by 
decree.  We  should  make  clear  otu"  intent 
that  decisions  on  these  matters  shoiHd 
be  taken  largely  by  private  individuals 
and  by  State  and  local  authorities.  The 
15-day  congressional  veto  by  Itself  Is  un- 
likely to  provide  an  adequate  check  on 
excessive  bureaucratic  zeal. 

The  price  rollback  provisions  of  this 
bin  are  a  considerable  disappointment. 
They  would  fix  sill  domestic  crude  prices 
at  a  national  average  of  $5.25  per  barrel, 


yet  give  the  President  an  essentially  un- 
reviewable discretion  to  raise  these 
prices  to  more  than  $7  a  barrel  if  he 
finds  that  it  is  needed  to  balance  supply 
and  demand  and  is  not  "inequitable." 
This  Is  really  buckpasslng,  and  we  know 
what  is  likely  to  happen  because  the 
administration  is  publicly  committed  to 
a  long-term  $7  price — which  I  consider 
and  even  the  National  Petrolevun  Coun- 
cil has  conceded  to  be  far  too  high.  Un- 
der the  bill,  even  "old"  oil  from  non- 
stripper  wells  could  be  removed  from 
its  present  price  controls,  although  there 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  doing  so. 
Higher  prices  are  certahi  to  be  "Inequi- 
table" to  specific  classes  of  consimaers — 
particularly  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
those  on  fixed  incomes — yet  the  Presi- 
dent could  determine  that  such  higher 
prices  should  prevail.  Clearly  this  is  one 
area  that  the  Congress  must  closely 
n.onitor  and  revisit  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

The  environmental  and  antitrust  as- 
pects of  the  bill  are  similarly  disturb- 
ing. Fidelity  to  principle  is  professed, 
but  in  practice  significant  degradation 
of  environmental  and  competition  goals 
is  made  possible.  Here,  too,  we  need  to 
move  beyond  emergency  reactions  to 
well-considered  legislation  confining  the 
discretion  of  the  administration  and  the 
industry. 

I  am  voting  for  the  bill  because  it  does 
provide  us  with  the  only  present  oppor- 
tunity to  authorize  end-use  rationing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  rationing  may  well  be 
needed  to  assure  smooth  and  equitable 
distribution  of  available  fuel  supplies. 
What  we  have  now  in  many  areas  are 
lengthening  lines  of  motorists  wltii 
shortening  tempers,  and  skyrocketing 
prices  for  certain  essential  fuels  like 
propane.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  is 
meeting  these  problems  with  a  blizzard 
of  press  releases  but  no  effective  action. 
It  takes  political  courage  to  recognize 
realities  and  impose  unpopular  remedies, 
and  I  think  we  are  right  to  insist  on  that 
kind  of  courage  rather  than  allowing  the 
President  a  continuing  opportunity  to 
escape  it. 

Having  said  all  that.  I  must  confess 
that  I  think  we  have  labored  long  enough 
on  emergency  legislation  and  that  the 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  put  it  behind  us 
and  get  on  with  the  miflnished  energy 
agenda  that  confronts  us.  It  is  with  that 
definite  objective  and  on  that  under- 
standing that  I  have  determined  to  vote 
"yea"  on  final  pas.sage  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  ra- 
tioning section  in  the  conference  report 
are  unsuccessful  in  having  it  removed. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bUl.  Col- 
leagues may  recall  that  I  voted  for  the 
measure  when  it  first  came  before  this 
body,  though  with  considerable  reserva- 
tions. I  can  only  say  that  my  misgivings 
have  intensified  in  the  period  since. 

My  princlpsJ  objection  relates  to  the 
standby  powers  to  Impose  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, which  were  rewritten  in  confer- 
ence. This  represents  another  abdica- 
tion of  congresional  responsibility  in  two 
respects:  First,  it  vests  a  great  deal  of 
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arbitrary  power  In  the  executive  branch 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has  other- 
wise been  exhibiting  some  faint  stirrings 
of  independence.  Second — and  this  is  a 
related  point — Members  should  stand 
and  be  counted  on  whether  rationing  Is 
necessary  and  In  the  public  interest, 
rather  than  drop  the  problem  In  the  swi- 
minlstratlon's  lap.  Instead,  we  offer  the 
spectacle  of  Congress  refusing  to  face  its 
own  responsibilities. 

This  body  has  been  fearless  and  force- 
ful in  acting  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  to  do  unpopular  things  like 
committing  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities  and 
Impounding  funds  for  programs  voted 
by  the  Congress.  I  have  supported  these 
In  the  name  of  needed  reform.  Similarly, 
I  have  supported  reassertlon  of  our  own 
responsibility  to  determine  national  pri- 
orities through  the  budgeting  process 
and  am  now  In  the  process  of  developing 
other  initiatives  to  strengthen  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  if  the  Congress  wants  to  be  treated 
as  a  coequal  branch.  It  should  start  acting 
like  one.  With  the  latest  survey  on  the 
subject  now  showing  that  the  Congress 
ranks  lower  than  the  post-Watergate 
White  House  In  pubic  esteem,  our  per- 
formance on  this  bill  may  only  generate 
more  of  the  same. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  rationing  powers  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  any  slighting  of  Mr. 
Simon,  who  has  been  performing  a  most 
dlfScuIt  task  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
to  date,  imder  the  emergency  fuel  alloca- 
tion program.  But  I  cannot  say  the  same 
for  the  contingency  rationing  program 
published  by  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  January  16, 
whereby  the  most  a  driver  can  expect  to 
get  is  10  to  12  gallons  a  week.  If  instituted, 
this  would  work  an  incredible  hardship 
on  many  residents  of  New  Hampshire 
who  must  use  the  automobile.  It  would 
also  be  a  crippling  blow  to  the  recreation 
and  tourism  industry  which  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  economy  of  the  State 
and  others  in  New  England. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2589,  the  National  Elmergency  Energy 
Act,  the  House  has  brought  to  a  close 
the  4-month  drama  in  which  all  the 
worst  angles  of  our  nature  were  re- 
vealed. Not  only  have  we  succeeded  In 
twisting  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  to- 
day we  have  made  a  valiant  but  doomed 
attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of  economics. 

We  have  taken  the  totally  mistaken 
step  of  trying  to  write  into  Federal  law 
the  price  for  a  named  commodltv.  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  We  voted  to  extend  and 
expand  the  powers  of  Mr.  William 
Simon  whose  administration  of  his  ex- 
isting powers  has  already  been  called 
into  question  and  rightfully  so.  And 
lastly  we  have  abrogated  our  constitu- 
tional duty  to  pass  upon  the  Issue  of  ra- 
tioning by  turning  over  to  the  President 
the  power  to  impose  rationing  plans 
without  ou"-  consent. 

All  the  hot  air  of  politicians  will  not 
produce  one  drop  of  additional  fuel,  and 
the  measure  we  have  passed  today  will 
In  all  likelihood  produce  economic  chaos 
in  our  country.  Waiting  lines  that  have 
been  long  should  now  double,  fuel  that 


has  been  scarce  should  disappear  and 
those  who  have  voted  against  this  so- 
called  Emergency  Energy  Act  will  soon 
be  able  to  say  "we  told  you  so."  I  am 
pleased  to  be  In  that  group. 

Sadly  enough,  the  economic  havoc  we 
are  creating  is  not  the  most  serious  by- 
product of  this  legislation.  Even  graver 
is  the  demonstration  that  the  House  is 
unable  to  act  responsibly  in  a  time  of 
national  crisis. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  con- 
ference report  without  further  delay. 
And  let  us  make  It  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  the  President  has  criticized 
the  Congress  for  inaction  on  this  legisla- 
tion, it  has  been  White  House  lobbyists 
who  have  been  up  here  since  December 
battling  the  bill  every  inch  of  the  way. 
First  they  were  against  a  prohibition  on 
windfall  profits,  and  now  it  is  the  price 
rollback  provision.  But  it  is  clearly  our 
responsibility  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  runaway  oil  prices  at  the  same  time 
we  grant  the  President  authority  to  ra- 
tion gasoline  and  take  other  emergency 
steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  present  crisis. 

The  cost  of  living  went  up  8.8  per- 
cent in  1973,  the  highest  increase  since 
1947,  and  inflationary  pressures  have 
gotten  stronger  rather  than  abating  so 
far  in  1974.  With  skyrocketing  food  and 
fuel  prices  leading  the  way,  real  earn- 
ings declined  almost  2  percent  last  year, 
and  the  surge  of  energy-related  unem- 
ployment in  the  last  few  months  prom- 
ises more  hardships  for  the  average 
American. 

If  the  oil  companies  were  In  distress, 
the  White  House  might  have  a  point. 
But  In  a  period  of  retrenchment  and 
sacrifice  for  most  of  us,  reflected  in  long 
lines  of  cars  at  gas  stations  and  partially 
heated  apartment  buildings,  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  racked  up  record  profits.  The 
oil  shortage  has  enabled  Exxon  to  in- 
crease its  1972  earnings  of  $1.5  billion 
to  $2.44  billion  in  1973:  Mobil  to  advance 
from  $574  to  $834  million;  Socal  from 
$547  to  $843  million;  Texaco  from  $889 
million  to  $1.3  billion;  and  Gulf  from 
$447  to  $760  million. 

I  have  no  ob.iection  to  earnings  levels 
that  will  allow  the  oil  companies  to  carry 
on  needed  exploration  and  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  Regrettably,  we 
have  learned  that  the  oU  companies  have 
not  been  plowing  their  profits  into  ex- 
pansion in  the  United  States  but  have 
instead  been  Inveeting  development 
funds  in  their  more  profitable  overseas 
ventures.  The  oil  majors'  corporate  in- 
vestment abroad  has  in  fact  leaped  in  10 
years  from  $6  billion  to  $16  billion  while 
going  up  only  from  $6  billion  to  $10  bil- 
lion in  this  country. 

A  year  ago  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  was  selling  for  $3.40  a  barrel. 
Today  the  price  is  $5.25.  and  new  oil  and 
oil  from  small  stripper  wells  is  selling 
for  as  much  as  $10  a  barrel.  The  1973 
earnings  of  the  Industo'  reflect  the 
profits  built  into  that  price  range.  The 
price  rollback  provision  in  S.  2589  would 
lower  only  the  higher  figure  and  would 
allow  ample  profits  for  investment  in 
domestic  exploration  and  development. 
We  simply  camiot  justify  continued  ris- 
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Ing  prices  that  will  double  the  $9  billion 
earnings  of  last  year  during  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  for  exorbi- 
tant profits  in  the  midst  of  national  dep- 
rivation cannot  be  acceded  to.  The  oil 
companies  have  shown  Uttle  Inclination 
in  recent  years  to  develop  new  energy 
sources  here  In  the  United  States  with 
their  earnings,  and  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees that  they  will  do  so  under  any  price 
structure. 

American  multinational  oil  companies 
have  prospered  from  an  artificial  pricing 
system  for  Mideast  oil  that  has  enabled 
them  to  avoid  nearly  all  U.S.  tax  liability 
on  overseas  profits.  The  same  companies 
have  lobbied  vigorously  to  keep  the  oil 
import  quota  system  in  place  as  a  barrier 
to  Import  of  new  supplies,  with  the  fall- 
out of  discouraging  development  of  new 
refining  capacity  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
the  majors  have  successfully  opposed  ef- 
forts by  independents  to  build  new  facili- 
ties; for  example,  Occidental's  planned 
new  terminal  at  Machiasport,  Maine,  in 
the  1960's.  Consequently,  capital  spend- 
ing by  the  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States  peaked  In  1970  and  there  has  been 
no  expansion  since. 

The  monopolistic  pattern  of  the  oil 
industry  has  also  contributed  to  the 
current  shortage.  Profits  are  a  function 
of  supply  in  a  free  market,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  the  oil  majors  are  vertically  inte- 
grated from  wellhead  to  retail  outlets, 
and  their  transactions  amount  to  a  con- 
tinual process  of  selling  oil  to  themselves 
over  and  over  again  right  through  the 
production-distribution  cycle.  With  the 
almost  total  dependence  of  independent 
refiners  on  the  willingness  of  the  multi- 
nationals to  supply  them,  oil  coming 
onto  the  American  market  can  be  effec- 
tively controlled  so  that  prices  can  be 
maintained  at  artificial  levels.  The  rev- 
elation that  some  of  the  companies  are 
holding  out  badly  needed  supplies  of 
crude  oil  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  Government's  mandatory  allocation 
program  illustrates  the  total  imaccoimt- 
ability  of  this  Industry  and  its  undivided 
devotion  to  its  own  prosperity. 

Amidst  the  loss  of  jobs,  personal  In- 
convenience, and  cutbacks  in  services 
and  amenities  caused  by  the  oil  shortage, 
we  cannot  condone  an  unprecedented 
bonanza  for  one  Industry.  Equity  requires 
us  to  see  that  sacrifice  is  borne  equally 
and  that  one  sector  does  not  prosper  out 
of  aU  proportion  in  a  period  of  severe 
national  distress. 

This  conference  report  is  but  a  be- 
ginning in  our  attempt  to  bring  a  run- 
away situation  under  control.  It  deserves 
an  overwhelming  vote  In  the  affirmative 
to  demonstrate  our  concern  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  send  a  message  to  the  White 
House.  Further  measures  will  be  needed, 
but  let  us  pass  this  emergency  bill  to 
give  the  country  the  assurances  It  wants 
that  sacrifices  will  be  uniform. 

The  additional  unemployment  Insur- 
ance in  the  bill  is  already  necessary,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  the  r£i- 
tioning  authority  In  place  should  the 
shortage  worsen.  Our  obligation  is  to  all 
the  people,  and  the  conference  report 
before  us  is  a  fair  and  rational  beginning 
for  the  long-range  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  we  face. 
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Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  grave  misgivings  that  I  am  voting 
for  the  energy  conference  report.  The  re- 
port has  some  good  provisions.  It  rolls 
back  prices.  It  improves  benefits  for  peo- 
ple who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  get 
the  facts  about  the  true  extent  of  the 
oil  and  gasoline  shortages. 

I  strongly  suport  a  rollback  of  oil  and 
gasoline  prices.  In  fact,  I  had  introduced 
a  bUl  calling  for  such  a  rollback  earlier 
this  year  and  I  hope  that  that  effort  was 
helpful  in  getting  Congress  to  recognize 
the  need  for  such  a  provision.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  the  rollback  provi- 
sion in  this  report  Is  the  best  one  we 
could  have  had.  While  it  will  reduce 
prices  on  "new  crude,"  It  will  raise  prices 
on  "old  crude'  supplies.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  consumer 
should  be  able  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a 
gallon  of  gas  as  a  result  of  this  price 
rollback. 

The  conference  report,  however,  has 
some  very  bad  features.  It  contains  no 
\\-indf  all  profits  provision.  I  know  that  the 
American  public  will  not  tolerate  oil 
companies'  exploiting  the  energy  situa- 
tion to  make  windfall  profits  on  the 
backs  of  the  consumer.  We  should  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  this  report. 

In  addition,  the  report  gives  the  Pres- 
ident enormous  powers  over  the  entire 
economy  •without  specifs^ng  how  those 
powers  are  to  be  used.  We  have  seen  in 
the  past  the  dangers  that  result  when 
Congress  gives  up  Its  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives  over  the  legislative  process 
to  the  President.  For  this  reason.  I  voted 
against  the  section  of  the  report  that  al- 
lows the  President  to  put  into  effect  a 
vast  array  of  "conservation"  measures. 
I  hope  that  the  enormous  grants  of 
power  In  this  bill  do  not  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

Under  prior  legislation,  the  President 
has  already  been  given  the  power  to  al- 
locate gas  and  oil  supplies,  to  control 
prices,  and  to  ration  petroleum  products. 
In  my  view,  he  has  failed  to  exercise 
wisely  the  powers  he  already  has.  The 
Federal  Energy  Office  has  just  admitted 
today  that  its  first  month  of  gasoline  al- 
location was  a  shambles  and  a  failure. 
I  believe  that  that  accurately  categorizes 
the  pdministration's  handling  of  the  en- 
tire energy  crisis.  Therefore.  It  seems  to 
me  that  instead  of  giving  the  same  and 
even  more  power  to  the  President  to  do 
what  he  had  been  doing  before,  the  Con- 
gress should  have  specified  the  course  of 
actions  which  we  feel  appropriate  to  this 
situation  and  give  the  country  some  real 
leadership. 

Finally,  the  bill  goes  too  far  in  relaxing 
environmental  standards.  Until  we  know 
the  true  extent  of  our  shortages,  such 
a  wholesale  rejection  of  the  major  en- 
\ironmental  advances  we  have  made  in 
the  past  seems  to  me  tmwarranted.  Also, 
there  is  no  guarantee  In  this  bill  that 
areas  of  high  pollution,  such  as  New  York 
City,  will  receive  first  priority  on  clean 
fuels. 

On  balance,  therefore,  while  the  bill 
has  some  important  features,  it  vUl  not 
in  Itself  provide  any  ultimate  solution  to 
the  energy  crisis.  For  the  most  part,  It 
merely  passes  the  buck  to  the  Nixon  ad- 


ministration which  has  shown  no  real 
capability  of  providing  the  leadership  or 
the  answers  the  country  so  desperately 
needs. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
separate  sections  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  were  considered  today,  I 
voted  for  the  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices 
because  they  are  unreasonably  high.  I 
voted  to  give  the  President  authorization 
for  gas  rationing  because  long  gas  lines 
make  it  essential  that  we  deal  with  that 
problem.  I  voted  for  energy  conservation 
plans  because  it  makes  sense  to  conserve 
energy. 

We  prevailed  on  the  price  rollback,  on 
rationing,  and  on  conservation  of  energy. 
However,  we  were  unable  to  include  a 
restoration  of  all  previous  environmental 
safeguards  In  the  final  version  of  the  act. 

I  believe  this  energy  crisis  to  be  fueled 
by  oil  company  avarice,  companies  which 
encourage  gas-guzzling  cars,  companies 
happy  to  denigrate  environmental  health 
provisions  needed  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Yet  our  cost  of  Uving  has  risen  so  high, 
and  our  gas  lines  have  grown  so  long, 
that  I  decided  on  balance  to  vote  for  the 
bUl. 

This  Congress  and  the  President  have 
failed  miserably  to  deal  with  the  energy 
situation.  Finally  the  Congress  has  acted, 
not  as  I  would  prefer  it  to,  but  it  has  at 
least  addressed  the  problem. 

On  final  passage,  those  representing 
the  oil  interests  opposed  the  bill  because 
of  the  rollback.  That  rollback,  if  fairly 
executed,  should  prevent  further  esca- 
lations in  rent  and  food  prices  due  to  in- 
creases In  fuel  prices. 

I  have  been  asked  by  manufacturers 
making  diverse  equipment  such  as  out- 
door lighting  to  ask  the  President  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  section  112  of  the  bill 
when  he  applies  It.  This  section  requires 
equitable  treatment  wl^reby  no  one  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  suffers  unduly. 

What  we  all  must  remember  is  that 
which  is  imessential  to  some  Is  essential 
to  others  who  earn  their  living  through 
making  It. 

An  old  saying  could  not  be  more  ger- 
mane today:  "It  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored." 

Unfortunately,  the  oil  companies  are 
goring  all  of  tis. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
veto  the  bill  If  It  Includes  the  price  roll- 
back, which  It  now  does.  I  would  urge 
the  American  public  to  let  the  President 
know  by  letter  that  they  oppose  any  such 
veto. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  emergency  energy  bill. 
After  a  long  and  bruising  legislative  bat- 
tle the  final  version  which  has  emerged 
is  adequpte  and  contains  a  nimiber  of 
key  provisions  which  will  aid  this  coun- 
try a  great  deal  in  its  efforts  to  find  both 
Immediate  and  long-range  solutions 
from  our  present  energy  crisis. 

Ironically  since  November  when  this 
legislation  was  first  Introduced,  our  na- 
tional energy  situation  In  the  eyes  of  the 
administration  has  come  full  circle.  Dur- 
ing this  4-month  period  they  have  gone 
from  classifying  it  as  a  problem  to  a 
crisis,  and  now  according  to  the  latest 


Presidential  assessment,  the  energy  crisis 
Is  over  and  it  is  again  merely  a  problem. 

Yet  when  the  crisis  is  viewed  In  the 
eyes  of  my  constituents,  many  of  whom 
waited  up  to  2  hours  to  get  $2  of  gasoline 
at  65  cents  a  gallon,  they  are  far  from 
ready  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  energy 
crisis.  I  also  contend  that  this  premature 
estimate  is  not  shared  by  too  many  of 
my  colleagues  :n  the  House,  who  are  more 
concerned  with  passing  responsible  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  beleaguered  people 
of  this  Nation  with  relief  from  their  pres- 
ent energy  burdens. 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence of  our  current  energy  crisis 
has  been  the  astronomical  increases  in 
the  prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  In  New  York  City  alone  these 
prices  have  risen  by  a  whopping  77.4 
percent  in  the  last  year  alone.  In  the  last 
3  months  of  1973,  the  cost  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  utilities  has  risen  by  150  per- 
cent. What  these  dismal  statistics  con- 
clude is  that  the  cost  of  heating  a  home, 
of  filiing  an  automobile  tank,  has  become 
a  luxury  which  fewer  Americans,  par- 
ticularly our  elderly  citizens  on  fixed  in- 
comes, can  afford. 

The  other  main  consequence  of  the 
energy-  crisis  has  been  a  drastic  shortage 
of  petroleum  products.  Even  with  the 
institution  of  certain  quasi-rationing 
plans  in  several  States,  gasoline  for  auto- 
mobiles remains  at  a  premium,  with  the 
end  of  each  month  being  a  particularly 
hard  time.  For  some  in  this  Nation  the 
remedy  for  this  problem  is  nationwide 
mandatory  rationing,  for  others  it  is  the 
limiting  exports  of  petroleum  products 
and  for  others  increased  production.  An 
indication  of  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  this  legislation,  all  three  of  these  rem- 
edies are  included. 

Section  13  limits  the  exports  of  coal 
petroleum  products. 

Section  106  authorize.";  certain  domestic 
oilfields  to  operate  at  full  efficiency  so 
as  to  increase  production. 

Section  104  deals  with  rationing. 
While  I  am  opposed  to  nationwide  ra- 
tioning, as  it  is  wTitten  in  this  bill  this 
will  only  be  utilized  after  the  President 
has  exhausted  every  alternative  to  ^vert 
any  drastic  emergency  which  could  arise. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  we  have 
faced  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  just 
what  supplies  of  oil  and  gasoline  are 
available.  I  continue  to  maintain  that 
sufficient  supplies  exist  and  that  the 
monopolistic  oil  companies  are  withhold- 
ing supplies  from  the  market  to  force 
prices  up.  drive  out  competition,  and 
Increase  profits.  A  key  provision  will 
compel  the  oil  companies  to  reveal  their 
total  reserves  on  hand  and  tlieir  produc- 
tion of  gasoline  and  other  distillates.  This 
provision  above  could  end  the  shortage 
and  bring  supplies — heretofore  hidden — > 
to  the  marketplace. 

The  American  consumer  then  can  look 
to  this  legislation  for  some  real  relief. 
One  of  the  factors  which  has  contributed 
to  these  drastic  price  increases  has  been 
this  administration's  arclialc  economic 
policies  which  allowed  the  release  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  domestic  crude  oil  from 
price  controls.  As  a  result  the  barrel  ot 
crude  which  sold  for  $3.40  last  year  now 
sells  for  $10.35. 
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This  bill  proposes  to  roll  back  these 
prices  as  well  as  impose  a  freeze  on  re- 
maining domestic  crude  oil  prices.  How- 
ever, the  most  Important  aspect  of  this 
section  Is  the  fact  that  any  decreases 
in  the  prices  of  crude  oil  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  in  the  form  of  lower 
gasoline  and  home  heating. 

While  this  legislation  provides  relief 
for  the  American  consumer,  it  does  not 
Ignore  the  plight  of  the  independent 
and  franchised  dealers.  Not  only  do  they 
stand  to  benefit  from  anticipated  in- 
creased production,  section  109  also  pro- 
vides assurances  to  franchised  dealers 
from  unreasonable  actions  on  the  part 
of  major  oil  companies  with  respect  to 
canceling,  renewing  contracts. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  great 
strides  this  Nation  has  made  with  re- 
spect to  restoring  and  preserving  our 
environment  will  not  be  totally  negated 
by  this  legislation.  It  seeks  to  strike  a 
fsdr  balance  between  our  immediate 
energy  needs  and  the  future  environ- 
mental concern  of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  contains  many  additionsd 
provisions,  some  important  others  not. 
I  consider  the  most  positive  aspect  of 
the  legislation  to  be  its  wide-ranging 
commitment  at  providing  relief  to  a  na- 
tion which  has  been  forced  to  endure  a 
long  and  cold  winter  without  the  benefit 
of  such  essential  commodities  as  heat 
and  gasoline.  The  average  American  has 
been  forced  to  do  continuous  battle  with 
rising  prices  and  dwindling  supplies.  Yet 
until  now  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  terribly  remiss  in  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  to  help  the  coim- 
try  out  of  the  cold.  Today  could  be  the 
major  step  forward.  We  have  proposed 
a  viable,  working  plan  to  deal  with  the 
crisis.  Yet  while  we  might  make  great 
strides  with  this  legislation,  we  will  have 
to  overcome  one  final  hurdle  first,  the 
President — who  has  indicated  his  op- 
position to  It  In  its  present  form.  I  Im- 
plore the  President  to  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  the  American  people,  the  pleas  of  the 
infirm  and  elderly  who  fear  their  very 
survival  In  the  raw  cold  heatless  months 
ahead:  pleas  of  doctors  who  are  forced 
to  sit  in  gasoline  lines  while  their  patients 
are  in  desperate  need  of  their  assistance; 
and  the  pleas  of  the  average  American 
consumer  who  finds  his  wages  can  no 
longer  provide  his  family  with  a  warm 
home.  Their  cries  are  real  and  deserve 
not  to  be  ignored.  We  have  waited  long 
enough  to  act,  it  is  time  to  pass  this 
legislation  and  get  it  onto  the  President's 
desk  for  his  prompt  signature. 

Bfr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  2589.  the  conference  report 
on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  This 
measure  and  its  House  equivalent  have 
been  considered  by  Congress  since  last 
November.  I  am  pleased  that  although  It 
has  been  6  weeks  since  the  second  session 
of  the  93d  Congress  convened,  we  have 
today  acted  decisively  and  I  think  wisely. 
In  any  event  we  have  not  avoided  our 
responsibility  to  take  some  action  that 
will  hopefully  contribute  to  a  lessening 
of  the  energy  shortages. 

I  voted  against  the  previous  question 
to  permit  an  amended  rule  which  in  turn 
allowed  three  separate  rollcall  votes  on 
three  different  sections  of  the  confer- 


ence report,  being  section  110,  section 
105,  and  section  104. 

Section  110  covers  the  so-called  roll- 
back provision.  With  oil  at  about  $10  a 
barrel,  a  control  price  of  $5.25  is  certainly 
needed.  However,  latitude  Is  given  the 
President  to  raise  the  ceiling  by  as  much 
as  35  percent  or  to  $9.09  a  barrel.  This 
kind  of  latitude  should  avoid  a  major  re- 
duction in  production  from  stripper  wells 
that  produce  10  barrels  or  less  a  day. 

In  this  context  I  have  been  shown  let- 
ters and  transcripts  by  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  taken  from  testimony  given 
by  the  major  oil  companies  that  they  can 
live,  meaning  can  continue  to  produce, 
with  a  ceiling  of  S7  a  barrel.  This  ceiling 
should  lower  prices  of  refined  petroleum 
products  including  propane. 

Some  slight  progress  has  been  made 
administratively  in  the  adjustment  of 
propane  prices  but  section  110  should 
accomplish  much  more  to  restore  lower 
propane  prices. 

There  are  two  other  record  votes  taken 
under  the  amended  rule  after  the  pre- 
vious question  was  rejected.  On  the  vote 
on  section  105,  being  that  section  devoted 
to  energy  conservation  plans,  I  voted  to 
strike  that  section  because  the  provision 
for  congressional  veto,  in  my  judgment, 
would  not  be  workable  or  effective. 

Regulations  could  be  put  into  effect 
before  March  15  without  any  possible 
veto  and  then  as  to  those  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  after  March  15  would 
take  effect  with  only  a  15-day  delay 
within  which  Congress  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  veto  the  regulation.  In 
my  judgment,  this  was  not  enough  time. 
This  provision  gave  the  President  abso- 
lute, complete,  and  unfettered  authority 
to  regulate  the  opening  end  closing  hours 
of  every  small  businessman  in  America. 
Under  section  105  of  the  conference  re- 
port the  power  was  so  broad  and  absolute 
it  included  not  only  all  business  and  in- 
dustry but  all  transportation  of  every 
sort,  kind,  or  nature  In  this  country. 
Surely  the  Congress  should  retain  some 
right  of  review  better  than  a  short  15- 
day  delay  before  the  implementation  of 
such  absolute  authority. 

The  third  and  last  separate  rollcall 
vote  on  the  conference  report  was  the 
vote  on  section  104  which  covers  what  Is 
described  In  the  report  as  end-iise  ra- 
tioning. At  least  the  conference  report 
is  less  misleading  and  more  straight- 
forward in  the  use  of  terms  than  the  de- 
scription of  rationing  In  our  House  bill 
which  called  it  end-use  allocation.  I  voted 
to  strike  this  section  from  the  conference 
report,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
that  the  F»resldent  make  a  finding  that 
all  other  actions  he  has  taken  are  not 
sufficient  to  preserve  public  health,  safe- 
ty, and  welfare. 

I  voted  against  section  104  because  I 
believe  rationing  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  those  who  have  to  commute. 
Adjustments  could  be  made  but  that 
would  take  time.  Now  I  am  on  record 
as  against  rationing  by  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  shall  express  my  further  opposition  to 
rationing  by  the  Immediate  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  that  will  give  Congress 
a  counterveto  over  any  rationing  plan 
Imposed  by  the  President. 
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But  after  the  House  worked  Its  will 
and  failed  to  strike  from  the  conference 
report  the  rationing  section,  what  Is  left 
at  this  jimcture  for  those  of  us  against 
rationing  to  do?  Should  we  vote  against 
the  entire  conference  report  which  con- 
tains such  meritorious  provisions  as  lower 
ceilings  on  crude,  coal  conversion  plans, 
unemployment  assistance  authorization 
for  those  whose  unemployment  results 
from  the  energy  crisis,  as  well  as  the 
very  worthwhile  fuel  energy  informa- 
tion section  which  will  require  full  infor- 
mation or  some  exploration,  development 
processing  of  any  petroleum  products? 
The  obvious  answer  Is  "No." 

So  frequently  we  are  served  a  package 
of  legislation  that  contains  some  items 
that  are  objectionable  or  less  acceptable, 
in  the  same  measure  with  provisions  that 
are  in  general  beneficial  and  meritorious, 
such  a  situation  we  have  with  us  today 
in  S.  2589.  This  brings  us  back  again  to 
the  hard  decision  whether  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad.  In  this  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  even 
though  the  rationing  authority  is  ac- 
corded the  President,  I  also  find  that  in 
section  118  of  the  report  that  any  rule 
or  order  having  any  substantial  impact 
on  the  Nation's  economy  issued  by  the 
authority  of  this  conference  report  is 
subject  to  such  hearings  no  later  than  45 
days  after  the  implementation  of  the  rule 
or  order.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  If  ra- 
tioning should  be  imposed,  hearings 
would  have  to  be  held  in  45  days  and 
after  that  a  judicial  review  could  be  had 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

If  for  no  other  reason  I  must  support 
S.  2589  on  final  passage  because  its  sec- 
tion 106  may  well  be  the  salvation  of  this 
coimtry  in  the  future.  Section  106  re- 
quires, where  practicable,  for  all  major 
fuel  burning  installations  to  convert  to 
coal.  That  not  only  means  our  electric 
powerplants  but  also  our  industries.  Coal 
is  the  one  fossil  fuel  of  which  we  have 
unlimited  supplies  perhaps  enough  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  Arabs  will  be  begging  our  coun- 
try for  some  of  its  coal,  long  after  their 
oil  supply  has  been  exhausted. 

Then  I  have  to  ask  myself,  who  can 
vote  against  section  116,  which  provides 
for  grants  that  States  provide  unem- 
ployment assistance  for  those  who  lose 
or  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the 
energy  crisis? 

Also  let  me  ask  who  can  vote  against 
section  115,  which  for  the  first  time  gives 
the  power  to  the  Administrator  to  re- 
strict exports  of  coal,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  petrochemical  stocks? 

Finally,  someone  has  said  that  there 
may  be  an  Arab  oil  embargo,  but  there 
is  also  an  information  embargo.  We  do 
not  know  the  capacity  of  our  refineries, 
the  amount  of  crude  they  have  available, 
how  much  we  have  in  our  pipelines,  or 
how  much  we  have  in  our  storage  tanks, 
or  any  of  the  necessary  data  from  which 
the  Administrator  must  make  his  deci- 
sions. 

Section  124  for  the  first  time  gives  the 
Administrator  the  tools  to  require  reports 
on  all  of  our  energy  resources.  Who  can 
vote  against  a  conference  report  which 
contains  such  a  valuable  and  essential 
provision? 
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Yes,  I  am  against  rationing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  have  coupon 
rationing.  I  voted  against  the  rationing 
section,  but  those  who  voted  for  this  bill 
on  final  pEissage,  also  voted  for  the  first 
effective  tool  to  get  energy  information 
which  is  so  desperately  needed.  To  vote 
for  the  conference  report  on  final  pas- 
sage, is  a  vote  for  ceilings  on  crude  imtil 
such  times  as  another  committee  of 
Congress  can  look  Into  the  matter  of 
windfall  profits.  Everything  considered, 
the  only  wise  course  Is  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  of  S.  2589. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act  before  us 
today  because  of  this  country's  great 
need  for  legislation  to  help  ease  the  great 
energy  shortages  which  have  confronted 
us. 

There  are  many  difficult  and  contro- 
versial aspects  of  this  bill,  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  the  legislation  is  needed 
and  It  is  Important  that  the  House  pass 
it. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  the  provision 
for  the  rollback  of  prices  would  be  more 
comprehensive  and  of  greater  help  to  the 
consumer.  I  think  that  the  environmental 
provisions  In  this  bill  which  relax  the 
hard-won  environmental  standards 
which  the  Congress  has  enacted  are  re- 
grettable. The  provision  granting  standby 
authority  to  the  President  to  ration 
gasoline  will  be  a  helpful  one  If  Indeed 
rationing  is  needed  at  some  point. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides,  In  sum- 
mary, as  follows: 

Creates  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration. 

Gives  stand-by  rationing  authority  to 
the  President,  to  be  exercised  on  a  find- 
ing that  all  other  actions  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  public  health,  safety 
and  welfare. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator to  issue  regulations  restricting 
public  and  private  consumption  of 
energy,  with  such  regulations  being  sub- 
ject to  congressional  veto. 

Requires  the  Administrator,  where 
practicable,  to  order  major  fuel  burning 
installations  to  convert  to  coal,  if  they 
have  the  capability  and  necessary  plant 
equipment  to  do  so. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  develop 
a  contingency  plan  for  allocation  of 
supplies  of  materials  and  equipment 
necessary  for  energy  production. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire designated  domestic  oil  fields  to  be 
produced  at  their  maximum  efficient  rate 
of  production  without  detriment  to  the 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  imder 
sound  engineering  and  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  to  require  adjust- 
ments in  the  allocation  prc^^ram  to  re- 
flect regional  disparities  In  use,  popula- 
tion growth,  or  imusual  factors  Influen- 
cing use — Including  unusual  changes  In 
climatic  conditions. 

Provides  a  rollback  provision  which 
places  a  celling  price  on  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction under  a  formula  which  would 
result  In  an  average  price  of  $5.25  per 
barrel,  with  resulting  cost  reductions  In 
the  price  of  crude  mandated  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  passed  through  to  lower  the 


prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined 
petrolemn  products — Including  propane. 

Prevents  major  oil  companies  frc«n 
imreasonably  canceling,  failing  to  renew, 
or  otherwise  terminating  their  franchise 
agreement  with  retailers  of  petroleum 
products. 

Exempts  from  the  tmtltrust  laws  those 
engaged  in  voluntary  action  undertaken 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator to  restrict  exports  of  coal, 
petroleum  products,  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  and  requires  those  restric- 
tions if  either  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certi- 
fies that  such  exports  would  contribute 
to  imemployment  in  the  United  States. 

Requires  the  President  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts  of  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  upon  unemployment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  an  office  to  assist  in 
carpool  promotion  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Imposes  criminal  and  civil  penalties 
for  violations  of  this  act. 

Authorizes  the  President,  notwith- 
standing provisions  of  the  Natioral  Gas 
Act,  to  authorize,  on  a  shipment-by- 
shipment  basis,  the  importation  of  liqui- 
fied natural  gas  from  a  foreign  country. 

Authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
loans  to  homeowmers  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  permit  the  installation  of  in- 
sulation and  other  energy-saving  equip- 
ment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  establish  an  office  to  assist  In 
carpool  promotion  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  ob- 
tain full  energy  information  every  60 
days  from  those  engaged  in  the  explora- 
tion, development,  processing,  refining, 
or  transporting  of  any  petrolemn  prod- 
uct, natural  gas,  or  coal. 

While  I  support  the  gas  rationing  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  It  Is  not  without  con- 
siderable reluctance  that  I  support  the 
concept  of  gas  rationing.  The  question 
of  rationing  Is  a  complex  one.  Ultimately, 
any  system  of  rationing  must  be  fair.  If 
it  Is  unfair.  Individuals  smd  businesses 
will  be  hurt,  and  it  will  not  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  system  might  be  one  where  each 
individual  could  make  known  his  specific 
gasoline  needs  and  then  share  equally 
with  all  others  In  the  shortage,  with 
limited  exceptions.  For  instance,  if  there 
were  10  percent  less  gasoline  available 
than  was  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's 
requirements,  then  each  person  should 
get  10  percent  less  than  he  needs.  I  think 
that  this  system  would  be  fairer  and  less 
discriminatory  than  a  rationing  system 
which  arbitrarily  assigns  30  or  40  gallons 
to  all  Individuals  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  Individual  needs  must  be  consid- 
ered. Some  may  reqxilre  60  gallons  over 
the  same  period  of  time;  others.  10  gal- 
lons. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  attempts  to  co-ordi- 
nate emergency  energy  plans  with  envi- 
ronmental protection  requirements  now 
In  the  laws.  Section  201  amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  the  Environmental 


Protection  Agency  to  suspend,  until  No- 
vember 1,  1974,  stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitations,  based  on  the  un- 
availability of  clean  fuel  necessary  for 
compliance. 

Section  202  requires  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  review  and  make 
"reasonable  and  practicable"  revisions 
in  air  quaUty  implementation  plans  for 
those  regions  in  which  coal  conversion 
may  result  in  a  failure  to  achieve  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  on  schedule. 

Section  203  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  continue  the  emission  standards  es- 
tablished for  1975  model  year  automo- 
biles during  the  1976  model  year,  thus 
delaying  until  1977  the  90-percent  reduc- 
tion in  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  required  by  law. 

I  am  unpersuaded  that  relaxation  of 
environmental  standards  as  proposed  In 
these  and  other  sections  of  this  bill  will 
have  any  Impact  on  increasing  fuel  sup- 
plies. We  simply  do  not  have  data  to  sup- 
port that  proposition.  What  is  knowm 
is  that  relaxing  environmental  standards 
will  significantly  Increase  dangers  to 
public  health  and  will  negate  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  to  this  date  in  clean- 
ing up  our  air.  The  freeze  on  auto  emis- 
sion standards  may  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  energy  shortage  since  in- 
stallation of  pollution  control  devices 
msiy  actually  save  fuel  by  increasing  gas- 
oline mileage. 

I  oppose  the  exemption  of  actions  tak- 
en under  this  legislation  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  landmark  legislation 
protecting  the  environment  exists  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  disregarded  at 
times  when  It  is  needed  most. 

I  vigorously  support  those  principles 
on  which  the  legislation  Is  based.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  must  curb  out- 
rageous oil  company  profits  and  compel 
disclosure  of  fuel  reserves.  This  will  also 
call  for  Immediate  recommendations  on 
means  for  developing  short-  and  long- 
term  increases  in  energy  supply  or  reduc- 
tions In  energy  consmnptlon.  This  bill 
also  requires  progress  reports  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  every  60  days. 

It  Is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  explain 
the  President's  announced  intention  to 
veto  this  legislation  except  for  his  will- 
ingness to  protect  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies. The  havoc  which  the  Increases  in 
energy  prices — and  profits — has  played 
with  every  citizen's  pocketbook  Is  woe- 
ful. I  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  this 
bill  today  to  end  that  favoritism,  that 
havoc,  and  those  price  Increases. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  price 
rollbacks  on  oil  would  assure  continued 
foreign  investments  of  U.S.  capital  to  de- 
velop oil  and  gas  abroad  rather  than  In 
our  own  coimtry. 

We  are  paying  high  prices  for  oil  be- 
cause the  Arab  countries  control  oiough 
of  the  world  supply  to  force  prices  higher 
and  all  other  countries  have  followed 
their  lead.  An  artificial  rollback  In  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  only 
hold  up  a  direct  solution  to  the  Arab  oil 
power  play. 

The  right  answer  Is  to  develop  our 
own  domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies,  but  if 
the  new  oil  discoveries  are  more  proflta- 
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ble  in  Canada,  Venezuela,  the  North  Sea, 
Africa,  the  Near  East,  Sumatra,  et  cet- 
era, et  cetera,  et  cetera,  that  is  where 
the  money  will  go.  As  night  follows  day, 
just  as  certainly  American  oil  Investment 
dollars  will  seek  the  higher  prices  and 
go  to  the  more  profitable  foreign  oil  fields 
If  we  roll  back  prices  here. 

And  we  will  buy  that  oil  at  the  world 
price,  whatever  it  is,  because  we  have  to 
have  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  our  in- 
dustries going  and  keep  our  economy 
from  a  further  recession  with  massive 
shutdowns  Ejid  Job  losses. 

At  our  current  rate  of  petroleum  con- 
sumption. America  depends  for  30  per- 
cent of  its  needs  on  foreign  sources.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  we  did  not  need  to  im- 
port oil  but  because  Arab  and  other  for- 
eign oil  discoveries  were  so  plentiful  and 
so  cheap,  big  oil  companies  Invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad  and  less  and  less 
in  domestic  production. 

Even  conservation  methods  to  fully 
Dump  out  developed  fields  were  side- 
tracked or  almost  iabandoned  completely 
because  secondary  recovery  did  not  pay 
out  as  good  as  drilling  new  wells  in  the 
lucrative  foreign  oil  fields. 

Recently  Congress  acted  to  correct  this 
by  lifting  all  price  controls  on  low  pro- 
duction wells — the  so-called  stripper 
wells  that  produce  less  than  10  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  This  turned  unprofitable 
wells  which  had  been  shut  down  into 
profitable  producers.  Old  oUfields  scat- 
tered around  the  country  are  now  getting 
secondary  treatment  to  recover  oil  here- 
tofore left  there  because  the  economics 
of  recovering  it  was  unprofitable. 

A  rollback  would  be  a  pullback  from 
the  obvious  need  to  put  American  oil 
dollars  to  work  in  America— not  abroad. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unable 
to  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  I  will  vote  for 
retention  of  sections  104.  105.  and  110  of 
the  act  only  because  I  feel  that  some  leg- 
islation is  essential  in  all  these  areas — 
rationing,  consumption  control,  and 
price  rollbacks — and  not  because  I  feel 
that  these  provisions  are  adequate,  but 
because  I  feel  that  this  is  a  poor  piece 
of  legislation.  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Through  errors  of  commission  and 
omission,  this  legislation  presents  seri- 
ous consequences  for  our  Nation  and  its 
people.  It  grants  broad,  ill-defined  pow- 
ers to  the  executive  branch;  it  removes  or 
suspends  environmental  protection  con- 
trols; it  fails  to  provide  for  mandatory 
rationing;  it  lacks  any  adequate  restric- 
tion on  windfall  profits;  and  it  falls  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  Immediate  re- 
lief of  those  individuals  already  adverse- 
ly affected  by  energy  shortages.  In  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  both  long  and 
short-range  needs,  it  does  neither  effec- 
tively. Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
feel  we  must  act  at  once  to  solve  some 
basic.  Immediate  problems. 

First  of  all,  we  must  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  our  fuel  sup- 
plies. Second,  we  must  impose  some 
meaningful  controls  on  prices  and  prof- 
Its.  Equally  Important,  we  must  start  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  en- 
able us — as  a  legislative  body — and  the 


administration  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  vital,  long  range  problems  posed 
by  the  energy  shortage.  The  executive 
branch  already  has  the  power  to  deal 
with  some  of  these  issues.  We  have  al- 
ready granted  the  executive  broad  au- 
thority under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  and  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  further  abdication  of  our  leg- 
islative function.  When  will  we  stop  pass- 
ing the  buck  and  start  to  exercise  some 
of  our  legislative  responsibilities? 

Whether  the  President  calls  the  pres- 
ent situation  a  crisis  or  a  problem,  cer- 
tain facts  are  clear.  Our  present  system 
of  fuel  allocation  Is  not  working.  Rather 
than  providing  an  equitable  distribution 
of  fuel  supplies  throughout  the  country 
and  protecting  the  small  independent 
refiners  and  retailers  against  the  big 
companies,  it  is  having  just  the  opposite 
effect.  And  it  is  doing  nothing  whatever 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer. If  we  feel  that  rationing  is  neces- 
sary— and  I  for  one  am  convinced  that 
it  is — let  us  say  so.  Instead  of  telling  the 
President  again  that  he  may  impose  ra- 
tioning— this  time  only  as  a  last  resort 
measure — which  is  just  what  section  104 
of  the  conference  bill  provides — let  us 
mandate  rationing. 

As  for  price  controls,  we  know  that 
these  are  needed  and  that  prices  of  fuel 
and  petroleum  products  have  skyrock- 
eted. We  must  put  an  end  to  this  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  roUback  prices  to  give 
some  relief  to  long-suffering  consumers. 
We  also  know  that  the  large  oil  com- 
panies have  enjoyed  ever-increasing 
profits  as  a  result  of  this  energy  short- 
age. The  best  way  to  regulate  prices  and 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  consumer  is 
to  impose  a  limitation  on  these  exorbi- 
tant profits — at  least  at  1972  levels.  Sec- 
tion 110  of  the  conference  bill  imposes  a 
price  rollback  and  ceiling  prices  on  new 
domestic  crude  oil  and,  through  a  pass- 
through  arrangement,  on  residual  fuel 
on  and  refined  petroleum  products,  in- 
cluding propane.  This  represents  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  total  fuel  resources. 
Moreover,  section  110  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  impose  direct  limitations  on  the 
huge  profits  now  being  reaped  by  the 
large  oil  companies.  I,  for  one.  cannot 
condone  profiteering  by  any  group  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  are 
losing  their  jobs  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
energy  crisis,  and  other  segments  of  our 
population — those  that  must  rely  on 
driving  to  make  a  Uving,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  even  the  ordinary 
middle-class  consiuner— are  suffering 
severe  hardships. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference bill  which  warrant  some  favor- 
able comment.  The  bill  authorizes  $500 
million  for  grants  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  for  energy -related  unem- 
ployment. On  its  face,  this  Ls  commend- 
able. But  all  one  need  do  is  look  at  the 
broad  definition  of  energy-related  unem- 
ployment set  forth  in  section  116  to 
realize  that  the  funds  authorized  would 
not  even  begin  to  pay  the  bill  for  these 
benefits. 

Unlike  President  Nixon.  I  foresee  con- 
tinuing and  worsening  inflation  accom- 
panied by  more   and   more   unemploy- 


ment. I  am  frankly  more  than  a  little 
worried  about  how  working  people,  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  even  the  middle- 
class  are  going  to  survive  under  these 
conditions.  I  see  a  real  need  for  economic 
relief  for  those  segments  of  our  society 
who  always  take  the  brunt  of  any  crisis. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto  workers 
and  others  have  already  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 
There  is  clearly  a  need  for  extending 
the  period  of  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  for  providing  other 
economic  reUef .  If  this  bill  did  not  have 
so  many  objectionable  features,  I  would 
support  this  provision  even  though  I  feel 
it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  real  problem 
I  beUeve  there  is  immediate  need  for 
separate  legislation  in  this  area  and  I 
plan  to  sponsor  such  legislation. 

I  see  only  one  provision  in  this  confer- 
ence bill  which  I  can  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port and  that  Is  section  124,  requiring  de- 
tailed reporting  by  persons  engaged  in 
various  aspects  of  the  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  Industries.  This  provision, 
if  enacted  and  adequately  enforced! 
should  provide  us  with  information  that 
is  long  overdue.  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
conference  bill  does  not  become  law,  we 
will  Immediately  enact  a  similar  require- 
ment. In  this  connection,  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  define  our  terms  and  def- 
initions precisely  so  that  we  will  know 
exactly  what  information  we  are  getting  • 
and  that  we  will  also  provide  adequate 
penalties  for  willful  or  negligent  false  re- 
porting. I  carmot  stress  too  strongly  the 
necessity  for  this  or  a  simUar  reporting 
requirement. 

I,  in  fact,  would  go  further  and  grant 
subpena  powers  to  the  Administrator  to 
obtain  necessary  data.  Until  we  have 
some  reUable  facts  and  figures— and  not 
just  those  supplied  voluntarily  by  the  oil, 
gas.  and  coal  Industries — we  cannot  be- 
gin to  know  the  dimensions  of  or  the 
reasons  for  or  the  ways  of  dealing  with 
this  energy  crisis. 

There  are  grave  questions  as  to 
whether  we  have  a  genuine  energy  short- 
age or  a  shortage  at  the  consumer  level 
manipulated  by  the  oil  monopolies  so 
that  they  can  boost  prices  and  profits 
and  reduce  competition  at  the  producer 
and  retail  levels.  Yet  this  bill  would  allow 
the  President,  in  the  name  of  a  shortage, 
to  suspend  urgently  needed  envirorunen- 
tal  protection  programs,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  win  be  supporting  this  con- 
ference agreement  that  some  action  Is 
better  than  none.  My  concern  is  that 
once  having  passed  legislation  which 
most  may  agree  is  Inadequate,  we  will 
lose  the  Incentive  to  take  significant  ac- 
tion in  many  of  these  areas.  Moreover,  I 
have  very  grave  concerns  about  this  Con- 
gress continuing  to  abdicate  Its  legislative 
functions  to  the  executive  branch  while, 
at  the  same  time,  criticizing  the  Execu- 
tive for  usurping  its  legislative  functions. 
The  proposed  Energy  Emergency  Act 
vests  much  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  Such  an  un- 
justifiable delegation  of  legislative  power 
becomes  i>artlcularly  shocking  when  one 
considers  that  this  administration  bears 
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a  major  responsibility  for  our  current 
energy  problems.  Despite  repeated  warn- 
ings during  the  past  several  years,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion to  forestall  an  energy  crisis — 
through  support  for  mass  transportation, 
development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources, or  otherwise,  but  has,  instead, 
been  guided  in  its  pohcy  by  what  is  best 
for  big  business. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  must  vote 
against  adoption  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  vote  against  any 
bill  with  "energy"  in  its  title,  especially 
In  these  days  of  short  gas  supplies,  short 
tampers,  and  long  gas  lines.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  rightfully  demanding 
action  from  Congress  and  from  the 
administration  and  from  their  State  and 
local  governments.  We  must  act  deci- 
sively in  this  crisis  and  we  must  make 
sure  that  our  actions  are  responsible  and 
responsive  to  the  situation. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
is  not.  in  my  opinion,  responsible  legisla- 
tion; It  Is  rather  an  abrogation  of  respon- 
sibility. It  was  poorly  and  hastily  written 
and  amended  and  reamended  on  the  floor 
of  both  Chambers.  Rather  than  solve  the 
problem,  It  Is  an  attempt  to  get  the  prob- 
lem off  the  back  of  Congress;  It  Is  in 
essence  a  buckpasstng  bill  with  an 
appealing  title. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  One  section  provides 
for  a  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices.  This  will 
certainly  have  popular  appeal,  but  will 
it  mean  lower  prices  at  the  pump  for 
consumers?  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  rising  price  of  petroleiom  and  profit 
gouging  during  this  period  of  crises,  but 
will  this  provision  prevent  such  activi- 
ties? The  answers  to  both  questions  are 
"No."  The  authors  of  this  provision  have 
guaranteed  that  It  will  be  ineffective. 
Only  13  percent  of  current  crude  oil 
consumption  will  be  affected;  the  re- 
maining 87  percent  Is  being  sold  at  a 
price  equal  to  or  less  than  the  rollback 
figure.  And  If  this  Is  not  enough,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  portion  of  oil  which 
would  be  rolled  back  in  price  is  produced 
by  small.  Independent  producers — not 
the  giant  international  oil  companies. 
And  finally,  the  rollback  provision 
allows  the  President  to  Increase  prices 
by  up  to  35  percent  provided  that  he 
Informs  Congress  of  his  action. 

There  are  also  many  provisions  In  this 
bill  which  substantially  Increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and 
the  President  in  energy-related  matters. 
We  are  asked  to  give  the  administration 
the  authority  to  institute  rationing  and 
to  order  priorities  for  the  consumption 
of  energy  resources.  We  are  asked  to 
give  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
sweeping  powers  to  propose  energy  con- 
servation plans  to  reduce  consumption. 
Have  we  already  forgotten  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  allocation  program  in  Mary- 
land and  many  other  States  has  been 
highly  unsatisfactory?  We  were  short- 
changed. Now  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problem  by  giving  the  bureaucracy  even 
more  power?  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  granting  of  these  addi- 
tional powers  Is  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  that  the  majority  of  Congress  Is 


objecting  to  the  fiow  of  power  from  the 
legislative  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that  Gov- 
ernment is  lacking  in  credibility.  The 
American  people  are  crying  out  for  lead- 
ership. The  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
provide  leadership;  it  is  another  exam- 
ple of  abrogation  of  congressional 
responsibilities. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  and  immediate  attention  to 
drafting  meaningful  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
put  the  question  on  these  sections  In 
the  order  specified  in  the  resolution.  The 
sections  will  be  voted  on  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

Section  110;  section  105  and  section 
104. 

The  question  is.  Shall  Section  110  be 
stricken  from  the  conference  report? 

The  question  w£is  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  173,  noes  238. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  19,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  46] 
AYES — 173 


NOES— 238 


Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Bauman 

Beard 

BlackbTim 

Boggs 

Bray 

Breauz 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  V». 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Ciawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Pindley 
Plsher 
Prenzel 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 
Orlfflths 
Gross 


Gubser 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

EChmidt 
Eanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
H6bert 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KuykendaU 
Landgrebe 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Melcher 
MUford 
Miller 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Murphy.  HI. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Obey 
Passman 
Patman 
Pettis 
ParrU 


Pickle 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

flailsback 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Batterneld 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

ShrlTer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

smith,  N.Y. 

Spenco 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Bymms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

WaggonneP 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Yotmg,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Young,  m. 
Zlon 


Abdnor 

Fraser 

O'Brien 

Abzug 

Frey 

OHara 

Adams 

Froehllch 

O'NeUl 

Addabbo 

Pulton 

Owens 

Alexander 

Fuqua 

Patten 

Anderson, 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

CalU. 

Gettys 

Perkins 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Glalmo 

Peyser 

Andrews, 

GUman 

Pike 

N.  Dak. 

Ginn 

PodeU 

Ancunzlo 

Grasso 

Preyer 

BadUlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Price. ni. 

Baralis 

Green,  Pa. 

Randall 

Barrett 

Grover 

Ran  gel 

Bennett 

Gude 

Rees 

Bergland 

Gunter 

Regula 

BevUl 

Guyer 

Reld 

Blaggl 

Haley 

Riegle 

Blester 

Hanley 

Rinaldo 

Bingham 

Hanrahan 

Rodlno 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roe 

Boland 

Harrington 

Rogers 

Boiling 

Harsha 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Bowen 

Hastings 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Breckinridge 

Hays 

Rosenthal 

Brinkley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roush 

Broomfleld 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roy 

Brown.  Calif. 

Heinz 

Roybal 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Helstoskl 

Si  Germain 

Burke.  Calif. 

Henderson 

Sandman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hicks 

Sarasln 

Burke.  Mass. 

Holifield 

Sarbanes 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Scherle 

Byron 

Howard 

Schroeder 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hun  gate 

Seiberiing 

Carter 

Hunt 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Sikes 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith.  Iowa 

C  ark 

Karth 

Snyder 

Clausen, 

Kastenmeler 

Staggers 

DonH. 

King 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Koch 

J.  WUllam 

Cleveland 

Kyros 

Stanton. 

Cohen 

Landnim 

James  V. 

Collins,  m. 

Latta 

St&rk 

Conte 

Leggett 

Steele 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Stephens 

Corman 

Lent 

Stokes 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Coughlln 

McCoUister 

Stubblefleld 

Cronin 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Daniels, 

McPall 

Studds 

Domlnlck  V. 

McKinney 

Symington 

Danielson 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  N.C. 

DavU,  Qa. 

Madden 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Madlgan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Mallary 

Thone 

Dellums 

Maraziti 

Tiernan 

Dent 

Mathls.  O*. 

Udall 

Dlggs 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlln 

DingeU 

Mayne 

Vanlk 

Donohue 

Mazzoll 

Vigorito 

Dorn 

Meeds 

Waldle 

Drlnan 

Metcalfe 

Walsh 

Dulski 

Mezvlnsky 

Wampler 

du  Pont 

Minlsh 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mink 

Whltten 

EUberg 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wldnall 

Eshleman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Williams 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moakley 

Wilson, 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Charles  H.. 

Fascell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Fish 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Flood 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Murphy.  NY. 

Yates 

Flynt 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Foley 

Natcher 

Young,  Pla. 

Ford 

Nedzl 

Young.  Ga. 

Forsythe 

Nichols 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Nix 

Zwach 

ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"—! 


Bell 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Baker 
Brasco 

Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Crane 
Davis.  Wis. 


Jones,  Tenn. 
Kluczynski 

Michel 
MUls 
Moss 
Powell.  Ohio 


Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Sullivan 
Vander  Veen 


Frellnghuysen    Price,  Tex. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Moes  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  ol  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mrs.  Siilllvan  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr,  Davla  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Baker  with  Mr.  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Shall 
section  105  be  stricken  from  the  confer- 
ence report? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

HXCOROXO   VOTE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  66,  noes  343, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  47] 
AYES— 66 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ash  brook 
Bauman 
Boggs 
Br»y 
Brooks 

Burleson,  Tax. 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Culver 
de  la  aarsa 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Eckhardt 
Fisher 
Gaydoa 
OonsalCB 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Annunslo 
Arends 
Armstrons 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademaa 
Breaux 
BrecUnrlds* 
Brlnkley 
Broomflald 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  na. 
Burke, 


Ooodllng 
OroBS 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hays 

Holtzman 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
McCoUlster 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mllford 
Mlzell 
Murtha 
Myers 
Parrls 

NOES— 343 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey.  NT. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tvx. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cony  era 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
DavU,  B.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenbaek 
Dellums 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
DonobOA 
Dom 


Poage 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roy 

Runnels 

Scherle 

SebeUus 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Steelman 

Studds 

Symms 

Teague 

Thornton 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 


Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Mynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Gold  water 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Fa. 

OrlfDths 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Chmter 

Quyer 


Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hfebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstOEkl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hinis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holtfleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lacdrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

LUton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaUUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 


Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohac 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mcsher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  K.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Neisen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Passmaa 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pod  ell 
Preyer 
Price,  111, 
Prltcharfl 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regtila 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno  j 
Roe         I 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rotisselot 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanea 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 


Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vevsev 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ka. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Bl. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


PARLIAMEKTAXT    INQXnRT 


NOT  VOnNO— 22 


Baker 
Brasco 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Crane 
Davis,  Wis. 
Frellnghuysen 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Kluczynskl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Michel 
Mills 
Moss 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 


Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Sullivan 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneaeee. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  lAndgrebe. 
Mrs.  SiUllvan  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.     ■ 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parllamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  mo- 
tion to  strike,  the  Members  who  are 
against  rationing  and  wish  to  strike  sec- 
tion 104,  which  authorizes  rationing,  will 
vote  aye,  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is,  Shall  section  104  be 
stricken  from  the  conference  report? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  199,  noes  211, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  48] 
AYES— 199 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
clawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenbaek 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwards,  AlA. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Plaher 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzales 
Ooodllng 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HUIU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McE^ren 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne     j 
Melcher  I 
liCUford 
Miller 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MurthA 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neisen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Perkins 


Pettis 

Poage 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  N,T. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arls. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  B.C. 
Yovmg,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badlllo 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
C^ark 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  HI. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 


NOES— 211 

Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Puqua 
Glalmo 
GUman 
Glnn 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
MltcheU,  N.Y. 
,  Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 


O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Seiberllng 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Udall 
numan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Van* 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Baker 
Brasco 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Crane 
Davis,  Wis. 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Michel 

MUls 

Moss 

Powell ,  Ohio 


Rangel 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Sullivan 


Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  258,  noes  151, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  21,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  49] 
AYES— 258 


Frellnghuysen   Price,  Tex. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Roetenkowskl 
agaliist. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  BUuczyn- 
skl  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco 
agali:ust. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
CXX ^280— Part  4 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaJlf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Delaney 

Delltuns 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Drtnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 


Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

GUman 

Glnn 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUIU 

Hinshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 


Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Seiberllng 

Bhiuter 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V, 


Stark 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 


Abzug 

Anderson,  ni. 

Archer 

Arends 

.Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClawEon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenbaek 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Erlenbom 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 


Tlernan 

Udall 

U'.lman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

NOES — 151 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
LuJan 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Melcher 
MUford 
MUler 

Minshall.  Ohio 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Neisen 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 


WUlIams 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Qule 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Studds 

Svmms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

"^homton 

ToweU,  Ner. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

White 

Wbltehurst 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  na. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRBSKNT"— 1 

Ware 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Baker  Jones.  Tenn.  Price,  Tex. 

Brasco  Kluczynskl  Reld 

Burton  Mallllard  Roberts 

Carney,  Ohio  Michel  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Crane  Mills  Rose 

Davis,  Wis.  Moss  Rostenkowskl 

Frellnghuysen  PoweU.  Ohio  Sullivan 

So  the  conference  r^wrt  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Crane  against. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Roberta 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  against. 

Mr.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  BQuczynskl  for,  vrith  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Bakar 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesaee. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr.  DaTla  of  Wlaoonaln. 

Mrs.  StilUvan  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McDADE:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
short  time  ago  the  House  voted  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  rollback 
should  occur  on  the  price  of  petroleum 
products.  The  parliamentary  situation 
was  such  that  in  order  to  achieve  that 
end  it  was  necessary  to  cast  a  nay  vote. 
I  inadvertently  cast  my  vote  "yea"  be- 
lieving that  would  effect  the  rollback 
when  in  fact  the  parliamentary  situation 
to  effect  a  rollback  required  a  "nay"  vote. 
I  wish  the  record  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  price  rollback. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  47  I  was  present  and  voted  "nay,"  but 
I  was  not  recorded  on  the  electronic 
voting  machine. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  revise  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  2,  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  there  was  pending  In 
lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  now 
printed  In  the  bill  H  Jl.  2,  as  one  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  HJl.  2  the  text  of  the  bill  HJR.  12906 
as  title  I  of  said  substitute  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  HJR.  12855  as  title  n  of  said 
substitute.  Part  1  of  title  I  of  the  said 
substitute,  ending  on  page  73,  line  17,  had 
been  considered  as  read. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  part  1? 
hiaaaatxuns  orrraxD  bt  ick.  abcber 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  part  1.  It  Is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  amendments  which  will  go 
to  title  I,  all  of  which  seek  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  all  these  amendments  en 
bloc  Inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
subject  matter,  and  to  save  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Members  a  great  deal  of  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  essence  the  amend- 
ments would  bring  about  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  administration  as  to  vesting, 
participation  and  funding  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  will  give  me  his  attention,  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  if  the  gentleman  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
request. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amopdments  offered  by  Mr.  Archer:  Page 
19,  In  line  1,  after  "apply"  insert  "or  sections 
410,  411,  and  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  apply". 

Page  21.  line  18,  before  the  semicolon  In- 
sert the  following:  or  section  410(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

Page  35,  line  9,  after  "apply"  Insert  ",  or  to 
which  sections  410,  4U,  and  412  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply,". 

Page  36.  In  line  3,  after  "302"  insert  "(or 
412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)". 

Page  37,  in  line  3,  after  "302"  Insert  "(or 
412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)". 

Page  37.  in  line  5,  after  "302"  Insert  "(or 
section  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)". 

Page  37,  In  line  8,  after  "302"  Insert  "(or 
section  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)". 

Page  75,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

(d)  This  part  (other  than  section  204) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  pension 
benefit  plan  if  sections  410,  411,  and  412  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply  to 
such  plan. 

Page  100,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  100.  in  line  6.  striJse  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";   or". 

Page  100,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

(9)  sections  410,  411,  and  412  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply  to  such 
plan, 

Page  126,  In  line  1,  strike  out  "is"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  which  section  412 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies 
or  which  Is". 

Page  126,  In  line  22.  strike  out  "qualified 
under  section  401(a)"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  which  section  412". 

Page  126,  In  line  23,  Insert  the  word  "ap- 
plies" after  "1954". 

Page  127,  In  line  22,  after  "203"  Insert  "(or 
section  411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)". 

Page  137,  In  line  7,  after  "301"  insert  "(or 
section  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954) ". 

Page  144,  in  line  10.  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period:  "(or  section  412  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  becomes  effec- 
tive by  operation  of  section  1017(b)(2))". 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  explain  and  urge  support  for  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered,  which 
represent  a  fair  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  dual  administration  of  pension 


plans  inherent  in  the  package  presented 
in  this  legislation. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the 
offering  of  these  amendments  is  in  no 
way  to  be  considered  as  a  criticism  of 
the  efforts  of  either  of  the  committees  or 
their  staffs  to  reach  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  this  incredibly  complex  leg- 
islation. Both  have  labored  diligently 
and  in  good  faith  to  bring  to  this  body 
the  compromise  before  us.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  agree  on 
every  point,  and  so  in  a  sense  they  have 
left  it  to  us  to  do  the  job  of  trying  to 
deal  with  that  which  In  the  minds  of 
many  is  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects 
of  this  legislation. 

That  is,  of  course,  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  new  require- 
ments and  its  cost  to  the  pension  plans 
in  America. 

We  have  heard  about  the  vastness  of 
the  private  pension  system,  that  it  pres- 
ently covers  over  30  million  American 
workers.  What  has  not  been  stressed  to 
a  suflBcient  degree  and  what  is  absolutely 
critical  to  any  understanding  of  the 
pension  system  is  that  it  is  voluntary, 
and  rightly  so. 

This  legislation  does  not  change  that. 
It  is  not  required  by  government  at  any 
level.  It  is  only  encouraged  by  them — 
primarily  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  special  tax  incentives  that 
we  grant  to  employers  who  establish  and 
contribute  to  private  pension  plans.  This 
voluntary  nature  of  the  system  means 
that  employers  can  either  establish  a 
plan  or  not.  They  can  either  end  an 
existing  plan  or  continue  it  at  reduced 
or  increased  benefits.  While  most  of  the 
large  pension  plans  are  union-negotiated 
and  their  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  continuance  are  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  most  of  the 
smaller  plans  covering'  lower  paid  work- 
ers in  less  skilled  jobs  are  not  negotiated 
and  are  subject  to  the  volition  of  the  em- 
ployer. And,  as  you  know,  the  primaiT 
concern  to  any  employer  when  he  con- 
siders benefits  for  employees  is  cost. 

As  a  result,  it  is  important  that  as  we 
legislate  to  Improve  this  voluntary  pri- 
vate pension  system  and  give  addecl  ben- 
efits and  protection  to  workers,  that 
we  not  so  increase  the  costs  of  these 
plans — particularly  the  non-productive 
administrative  costs— so  that  employers 
will  find  it  financially  Impossible  to  con- 
tinue providing  pension  plans  for  their 
workers  or  will  decide — ^because  of  the 
high  costs — against  establishing  them  in 
the  first  place.  The  administrative  costs 
associated  with  pension  plans  to  the 
small  employer  under  present  law  can 
and  do  run  as  high  as  30  and  40  percent. 
As  we  Increase  costs — as  we  do  in  this 
bill,  the  increases  will  fall  heaviest  on 
the  small  plans  whose  participants  gen- 
erally need  the  most  protection. 

I  am  told  by  experts  in  this  field  that 
dual  administration  csan  double  existing 
costs  of  administration.  That  would  mean 
some  of  the  small  plans  in  America 
would  be  facing  an  administrative  bur- 
den of  60  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan.  Obviously  this  is  not  workable  and 
the  plans  will  cease  to  continue  in  effect. 

The  problem  with  tiie  pension  reform 
package  agreed  to  by  the  two  committees 
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is  that  it  will  imnecessarily  and,  In  my 
view,  foolishly  increase  the  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative burdens  falling  on  sill  pen- 
sion plans  because  of  the  dualism  of  ad- 
ministration, standards,  and  enforce- 
ment it  imposes.  This  dualism  can  and,  I 
believe,  will  force  mass  terminations  of 
existing  plans  and  greatly  discourage 
the  establishment  of  new  plans  for  the 
half  of  tlie  work  force  not  presently 
covered  by  any  plan.  If  this  results,  we 
in  Congress  will  have  achieved  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  pension  reform  was 
supposed  to  have  accomplished.  We  will 
have,  in  effect,  thrown  the  baby  out  with 
the  bathwater. 

The  reason  for  this  dualism  was  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns of  both  committees  involved.  How- 
ever, although  the  result  does  that,  it 
also  creates  bad  law  and  must  be 
changed.  I  would  like  to  point  out  here 
that  two  Senate  committees  faced  the 
same  confrontation  during  consideration 
of  pension  reform  legislation  in  that 
body,  and  resolved  it  early  in  their  efforts 
in  a  way  very  simUar  to  that  which  will 
result  if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Archer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  My  amendment  is  sim- 
ple. It  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  vesting,  funding  and  participa- 
tion provisions  of  plans  which  qualify 
for  special  tax  treatment  iinder  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

My  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
change  the  responsibilities  under  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  por- 
tion of  the  bill  relating  to  reporting,  dis- 
closure and  fiduciary  standards.  They 
have  been  functions  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  and 
should  continue  under  its  province. 

My  amendment  is  simply  designed  to 
eliminate  the  dual  enforcement  and  dual 
administration  over  participation,  vest- 
ing and  funding  under  the  pension  pack- 
age in  the  present  bill. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  why  this  kind  of  a  sen- 
sible legislative  dichotomy  is  not  in  the 
compromise  package.  I  believe  the  an- 
swer is  that  both  sides  felt  they  should 
have  the  authority  over  the  whole  pack- 
age, neither  being  willing  to  cede  on  the 
jurisdictional  point. 

The  result  Is  that  both  got  everything, 
and  such  a  situation  is  not  only  absurd, 
it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  private  pen- 
sion system. 

There  is  no  worthy  purpose  in  prolif- 
erating the  administration  of  the  al- 
ready complicated  pension  law  by  dual 
standards,  dual  reporting,  dual  bureauc- 
racies, and  dual  enforcement.  This 
dualism  will  harbor  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  will  force  duplicative  report- 
ing requirements  on  employers,  and  of 
course  greatly  increase  the  administra- 
tive costs  attendant  to  pension  plans. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  for  the 
initiative  the  gentleman  has  taken  in 
bringing  this  amendment  forward.  It  is 
an  important  amendment,  and  it  is  a 
needed  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  doing  a  service  to  the  House 
in  presenting  such  an  amendment.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Conable).  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Archer)  is  indeed  a  worthwhile 
amendment,  and  should  have  been  writ- 
ten in,  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  .  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  enforcement  be- 
tween the  IRS  and  the  legislative  process 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  enforcement  by  the 
IRS  under  the  regulations  will  always  be 
accomplished  within  the  broad  frame  of 
the  authority  that  we  grant  them,  but 
the  enforcement  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  if  we  continue  with  these  com- 
bined administrative  standards,  could 
be  verj'  much  different.  The  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Labor  could 
possibly  be  different  than  the  same  regu- 
lation as  interpreted  by  the  IRS.  This 
too  would  be  an  intolerable  situation, 
even  if  the  regulations  were  the  same, 
the  interpretation  could  be  and  very  well 
might  be  different. 

Mr.  WINN.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
difference,  though,  is  it  not  true,  that  the 
legislative  protection  that  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  today  or  tomorrow  is  taken 
away  by  the  differences  given  to  the 

IRS?         

Mr.  ARCHER.  No.  If  you  have  a  dual 
situation  you  can  have  a  quagmire  of 
controversy  as  to  which  interpretation  is 
correct,  with  no  solution  benefiting  any- 
body. 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
here  we  are  trs^lng  to  permit  small  em- 
ployers to  compete  with  big  business,  and 
that  this  dual  situation  will  have  just  the 
reverse  effect;  the  large  corporations  and 
the  unions  have  been  basically  excepted 
by  this  bill.  But  the  small  employer,  faced 
with  this  swided  protection  cost  of  ad- 
ministration on  their  pension  plans,  will 
no  longer,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  com- 
pete, in  many  instances,  with  the  big  cor- 
porations, and  the  result  could  very  weD 
be  they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  big 
corporations,  which  is  exactly  what  we 
do  not  want  in  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 


position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  cMr.  Archer)  . 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  jneld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  working  out  an 
arrangement  with  me  in  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  one  that  Is  very  compUcated. 
And  while  I  fully  respect  the  views  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Archer)  and  recognize,  in  his  sincerity. 
the  things  that  the  gentleman  believes 
in,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  House  to  accept  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  that  would  upset  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  fine  and  workable  ar- 
rangement tliat  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  worked  out.  This  really  is  an 
integral  part  of  that  understanding,  and 
I  would  hope  that  this  House  would  stay 
with  us  and  not  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  In  essence  they  are  the  main  rea- 
son for  this  whole  situation.  We  were  put 
into  this  position  by  the  action  of  the 
other  body. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  we  can 
dodge  our  responsibility  here  to  pass  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  If  we  carmot  dodge 
that  responsibility  then  we  must  accept 
the  proposal  as  it  was  sent  over  from 
the  other  body,  that  it  be  a  joint  effort 
between  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

But  there  is  a  very  good  and  soimd 
reason  for  not  accepting  the  amendment. 
One  very  important  reason  Is  that  the 
insuring  feature,  the  reinsuring  feature 
is  contained  only  in  that  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  order  to  approve  plans  for  insur- 
ance, there  have  to  be  some  minimiim 
criteria.  In  this  particular  area  that  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  take  out  of  the 
legislation  are  the  criteria  for  approval 
of  the  question  of  whether  the  fund  is 
soimd  in  its  vesting,  whether  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  that  law  that  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
funding.  Therefore,  we  would  take  away 
the  criteria  that  establishes  the  base  for 
determining  whether  a  plan  can  be  rein- 
sured or  an  optional  base  for  a  lowered 
rate  of  pajTnent  on  the  insurance  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  that  particular 
plan  itself. 

"Kach  and  every  plan  will  be  judged 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  pay 
more  for  their  insurance  now  or  less. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  added 
cost.  I  have  not  objected  here  to  added 
cost  which  will  be  given  entirely  to  a  cer- 
tain per  capita  charge  against  every  par- 
ticipant in  the  fund  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue for  its  administration.  We  already 
have  the  machinery  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  There  win  not  be,  according  to 
my  information,  any  abnormal  increase 
or  prohibitive  increase  In  cost  for  the 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 
Second,  and  more  important — even  If  I 
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come  down  to  the  basics — Is  this:  The 
negotiated  part  of  a  plan  negotiated  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  whether 
that  be  a  plan  that  is  qualified  or  not 
qualified,  is  a  matter  of  contract.  We 
are  prescribing;  a  minimum  requirement 
for  that  contract,  not  a  maximum.  Nei- 
ther is  the  IRS  restricted  to  these  partic- 
ular minimum  requirements.  It  may, 
when  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  add  some  other 
criteria  before  it  gives  a  tax  deferment 
to  some  wild-eyed  proposal  that  might 
come  across  In  a  non-negotiated  plan, 
for  instance,  which  is  stUl  qualified. 

I  beUeve  that  we  have  struck  upon  a 
formula  that  will  endure  and  will  give 
justice  to  every  person  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion plan,  whether  he  be  in  a  qualified 
or  nonqualified  plan.  We  need  the  crite- 
ria in  our  section  of  the  bill,  and  that 
was  agreed  upon  a  long  time  ago.  In 
fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
act — and  I  respect  his  position  on  the 
thing — every  member  of  our  committee 
fought  hard  to  take  out  of  his  particular 
section  of  the  bill  the  very  features  that 
he  is  taking  out  of  our  section  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dknt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  gentleman's  sincerity  in  his  effort  to 
develop  a  good  pension  bill,  but  I  do  take 
issue  with  the  question  of  the  cost  to 
the  employer  which  in  effect  becomes  the 
cost  of  the  worker  for  administration. 
If  we  have  in  effect  provided  all  of  these 
fine  safeguards  but  the  cost  of  providing 
reports  in  complying  with  all  of  the  regu- 
lations of  two  Federal  agencies,  which 
might  and  probably  will  be  conflicting, 
then  we  have  undone  all  the  good  safe- 
guards. I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
he  mentioned  insurance.  My  amendment 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  insurance. 
This  would  stay  exclusively  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  that  is  fine. 

I  have  no  real  quarrel  so  much  £is  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  adminis- 
ters it,  as  to  the  fact  that  it  be  done  by 
one.  If  we  can  separate  the  fimctions 
out  so  that  one  has  excluslTe  control 
over  one  function  and  another  over  an- 
other, we  wlU  simplify  this  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed    to    proceed    for    1    additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
I  might  say  at  the  present  moment  both 
the  IRS  and  Labor  Department  have 
supervisory  powers,  administrative  pow- 
ers, and  administrative  duties  over  all 
the  sections  on  all  matters  dealing  with 
penslOTi  plans.  TTiere  Is  less  duplication 
because  we  have  unified  the  criteria  un- 
der this  particular  act  on  the  minim^inr) 
standards. 

In  fact,  the  motion  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  make,  and  I  would 
have  had  to  reject  it,  was  to  move  to  take 


these  features  out  of  the  IRS  and  give 
them  to  that  particular  part  of  the  Gtov- 
emment  that  has  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts, because  all  of  these  plans  come 
from  contracts  basically  and  if  we  do  not 
have  criteria  to  govern  contracts  certain- 
ly we  would  be  in  a  very  weak  position 
to  have  criteria  determining  the  tax  de- 
ferment. I  would  have  had  to  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  frcan  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  because  we  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  a  dual  effort  and  xml- 
fled  and  ought  to  be  operated  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yesterday 
when  we  were  debating  the  rule,  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  were  asked 
by  the  Rules  Committee  to  get  together 
and  resolve  their  differemces  sis  to  juris- 
diction. With  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
they  cut  the  baby  in  half  and  each  one 
imhappily  has  half  this  dead  child.  This 
is  no  compromise. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  ridiculous  pos- 
ture for  this  House  to  take:  to  pass  in' 
the  same  bill  two  separate  laws  quite 
similar,  not  identical,  but  quite  similar 
in  the  same  area  and  investing  two  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Government 
with  the  authority  to  see  that  these  laws 
Eire  complied  with.  This  means  the  plan 
administrators  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  get  an  OK 
relative  to  the  provisionB  on  vesting  and 
fimding  and  then  go  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  IR8  where  another 
set  of  bureaucrats  will  look  at  a  similar 
law  and  maybe  even  regulations  and  In- 
terpret them  differently.  Then  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  find  he  has  not  satisfied 
IRS  and  he  will  change  the  plan  to 
satisfy  IRS,  and  then  Labor  is  going  to 
be  unsatisfied. 

This  is  a  prescription  for  utter  chaos. 
If  there  is  one  thing  -Kt  can  do  to  dis- 
courage the  future  growth  of  private 
pension  plans  in  industry,  this  is  one  of 
those  things,  to  have  so  much  paper 
work  and  conflicting  jurisdiction  as  to 
discourage  any  employer  from  ever  be- 
ginning a  new  plan;  and  those  that  are 
operating  plans  now  will  be  sorry  that 
they  are. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  primary 
jurisdiction  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
We  really  have  no  choice  under  this 
rule,  working  imder  a  closed  rule  on 
title  n.  We  could  not  even  move  to  strike 
participation  and  vesting  in  title  n.  We 
do  not  have  that  option.  We  are  oper- 
ating under  a  closed  rule.  That  being 
the  case,  the  only  way  we  can  avoid  dual 
jurisdiction  is  to  adopt  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  perfect  an- 
swer, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
himself  said  he  does  not  think  it  is  the 
perfect  answer,  but  It  will  avoid  this 
conflict  which  is  Inherent  in  the  bill  as 
it  Is  being  ^nsldered  now. 

The  gentleman  says  he  would  divide 
the  jurisdiction  this  way:  On  tax-quali- 
fied plans  the  jurisdiction  would  be  in 
IRS;  those  that  are  not  tax  qualified 
would  be  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

When  we  stop  and  think  about  it  for 


a  moment,  however,  if  we  are  adopting 
the  same  set  of  regiilations  for  the  right 
to  even  operate  a  plan  as  to  have  a  plan 
tax  qualified,  who  is  going  to  have  an  un- 
qualified plan  in  the  futiure?  Nobody. 
One  might  as  well  be  tax  qualified  and 
get  the  tax  deductions  as  to  just  operate 
a  plan  which  is  not  tax  qualified.  One 
might  as  well  have  the  tax  qualifications. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman's  amendments 
are  adopted,  all  the  jurisdiction  ulti- 
mately will  be  in  the  IRS.  There  will  not 
be  anything  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  do  because  we  will  not  have  any 
plans;  but  I  would  rather  have  that 
than  have  this  House  appear  so  foolish 
as  to  adopt  two  sets  of  lews  in  the  same 
area  in  the  same  bill  and  invest  two 
separate  departments  with  the  same 
power  to  regulate. 

That  just  makes  no  sense  at  all,  so  I 
think  I  must  support  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  is  In 
support  of  this  amendment,  his  asstunp- 
tion  is  that  there  will  be  no  qualified 
plans.  That  is  only,  of  course,  a  guess  on 
his  part.  I  would  say  there  would  be  still 
many  thousands  of  qualified  plans,  that 
over  2,000  of  them  exist,  and  if  we  wipe 
out  jurisdiction  from  us  by  taking  away 
these  features,  will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  qualified  features  he  would  set 
up  for  a  qualified  plan? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  wise  business  administrator  oper- 
ating a  plan  that  Is  not  tax  qualified,  if 
it  has  to  meet  all  the  same  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  a  tax-qualified  plan.  Why 
would  he  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  determinations 
allowed  under  the  rules  of  tax  deduc- 
tion? 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  un- 
qualified plans  if  they  were  imder  the 
same  set  of  rules. 

I  would  urge  that  the  amendments  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  1b  clearly  one  of 
the  most  Important  bills  which  will  reach 
this  floor  for  consideration  this  year.  It 
will  have  far-reaching  and  lasting  effects 
upon  the  lives  of  many  Americans. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  earned  by  mllliong  of  our  citizens 
to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  mad  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  a  decent  income 
on  which  to  live  after  their  retirement. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  upwards  of 
30  million  employees  were  participating 
In  private  pension  plans  in  this  country 
in  1972  and  that  approximately  42  mil- 
lion will  be  involved  by  1980.  Pension 
plan  assets  had  a  book  value  of  $150  bil- 
lion in  1972.  They  are  expected  to  reach 
$225  bUllon  by  1980.  So  what  we  do  here 
today  will  have  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  saddest  spec- 
tacles of  our  society.  In  ^act  little  short 
of  criminal  neglect,  is  to  see  a  conscien- 
tious American  wage  earner  spend  20 
years  or  more  of  his  life  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  Is  lasting  aside  something  of 
security  for  his  old  age,  only  to  be  rudely 
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shocked  to  discover  that,  for  any  one  of 
a  nimiber  of  reasons,  he  really  has  noth- 
ing at  all. 

A  traumatic  example  of  this  neglect 
comes  to  my  mind  from  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  my  own  family.  In  1931,  with 
the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  my 
grandfather  at  the  age  of  61  lost  his  em- 
ployment with  a  large  nationwide  firm 
which  he  had  served  faithfully  for  23 
years.  In  only  2  more  years  he  would  have 
been  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  from 
a  pension  plan  operated  by  that  com- 
pany. Thrown  out  of  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  Depression  at  the  age  of  61,  after 
23  years  in  one  job,  he  was  unable  to  find 
other  employment  and  had  nothing — ab- 
solutely nothing — by  way  of  vested  re- 
tirement rights  for  his  years  of  labor. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  before  the  days 
of  social  security. 

Nor  was  my  grandfather's  case  in  any 
way  unique.  All  those  with  20  years  or 
more  of  service  to  this  company  were 
summarily  discharged  in  that  massive 
reduction  in  force.  The  company  appar- 
ently had  deUberately  chosen  to  dismiss 
those  with  the  longest  service  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  payment  of  retirement 
benefits. 

Fortimately,  most  of  American  indus- 
try today  is  more  humane  and  less 
cruelly  oblivious  to  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  its  employees  than  many  of  its 
forerunners  were  in  that  earlier  period. 

But  examples  of  this  type  of  criminal 
neglect  still  occur.  The  Studebaker  case 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  examples. 
When  Studebaker  closed  Its  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  plant  in  1964,  the  employees  were 
separated  and  the  pension  plan  was  ter- 
minated. Many — including  some  who 
presumably  had  vested  rights — were  laid 
off  with  little  or  no  benefits  at  all. 

While  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cases,  the  Studebaker  case  is  far  from 
an  isolated  incident.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  there  were  1,227 
terminations  of  pension  plsuis  in  1972 
alone.  A  joint  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Labor  Department 
indicates  that  these  terminations  prob- 
ably resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  $49  mO- 
lion  of  benefits  by  19,400  pension  partici- 
pants. 

What  I  am  saying  should  not  be  mis- 
interpreted as  a  blanket  criticism  of 
private  pension  plans.  Most  of  them, 
happily,  are  sound.  A  great  many  of 
them  do  a  truly  excellent  job  of  provid- 
ing the  retired  worker  with  the  income 
for  which  he  has  jointly  paid  with  his 
employer  and  to  which  he  has  looked 
forward.  Private  pension  plans  should 
by  all  means  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged. 

Nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  wide 
gamut  of  such  plans  as  they  exist  today 
has  revealed  a  number  of  deficiencies. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  there  Is  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  has  not  received 
at  least  a  few  letters  from  dismayed, 
shocked — and.  yes,  heartbroken con- 
stituents who  relate  a  series  of  circum- 
stances through  which  they  have  been 
deprived  of  what  they  thought  was 
rightfully  theirs. 

Any  number  of  inadequacies,  and 
sometimes  hidden  technicaUties  in  the 
plan  under  which  they  thought  they  had 


coverage,  have  led  to  a  financial  disaster 
for  too  many  retired  workers. 

In  the  aerospace  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  highly 
skilled  workman  spending  10  or  12  years 
of  his  life  in  the  employment  of  one 
company,  only  to  be  required  by  a  re- 
duction in  force — a  circumstance  over 
which  he  has  absolutely  no  possibility 
of  control — to  seek  employment  at  an- 
other plant.  He  may  work  there  for  8  to 
10  years  and  then  suffer  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  fate.  The  result  would  be  that 
a  man  with  anywhere  from  15  to  20  or 
in  some  cases  25  years  of  service  to  var- 
ious companies  in  a  given  industry  would 
end  up  with  no  guaranteed  pension  pro- 
tection at  all. 

These  facts  of  economic  life  su-gue  Im- 
pellingly  for  the  adoption  of  certain 
minimum  Federal  guarantees  to  assure 
to  our  working  force  the  benefits  of 
vested  rights  and  some  portability  of 
pension  plan  coverage. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  in  the 
Congress  to  write  laws  which  protect  the 
consumer  from  being  deceived  and 
cheated  by  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
market  place.  How  much  more  imcon- 
scionable — how  much  more  irremediable 
to  allow  any  American  to  be  deprived  of 
his  retirement  from  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor  over  an  extended  portion  of  his 
working  career. 

When  a  person  is  deprived  of  money 
by  fraudulent  packaging  or  advertising, 
he  has  suffered  some  immediate  injury 
but  one  from  which  he  can  recover. 
When  a  person  is  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  15  or  20  years  of  his  life,  however,  he 
has  lost  something  which  he  can  never 
recaptiire. 

For  each  of  these  reasons,  I  support 
the  move  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
pension  rights  of  America's  working 
force.  We  need  to  correct  the  injustices 
that  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  owe 
our  fellow  citizens  nothing  less. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  substitute  to 
H.R.  2,  the  Pension  Reform  Act,  com- 
prised of  H.R.  12906  and  H.R.  12855. 

Private  pension  plans  are  a  rapidly 
growing  and  expanding  economic  real- 
ity. From  coverage  of  4  milUon  em- 
ployees with  assets  of  $2.4  bilhon  in  1940, 
private  pension  programs  now  cover  35 
miUion  workers  with  assets  of  $150  bil- 
lion. 

Although  private  retirement  plans  es- 
tablished by  employers  for  their  em- 
ployees are  of  a  voluntary  nature,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  there 
are  fundamental  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent system  which  must  be  corrected  if 
we  are  to  protect  an  individual's  right  to 
the  pension  for  which  he  has  worked  and 
planned. 

Over  the  years,  thousands  of  individ- 
uals have  seen  their  retirement  bene- 
fits disappear  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
safeguards  in  their  pension  plans.  A 
mechanical  engineer  worked  20  years  for 
a  leading  electronics  corporation  and 
several  other  companies  but  never  quite 
accumulated  enough  time  at  any  one  job 
to  earn  rights  to  each  company's  pension 
benefits.  A  worker  for  a  nationwide  food 
chain  put  in  over  32  years  with  the  firm, 
but  when  the  company  closed  down  the 


warehouse  where  he  worked  he  was  fired 
4  years  short  of  the  company's  minimum 
pension  age  and  received  nothing.  When 
the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend 
closed  its  doors  a  decade  ago,  pension 
plan  participants  were  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  the  companj*  hsid  never  funded 
their  plans.  Similar  stories  have  been  re- 
peated too  many  times. 

The  private  pension  system  represents 
a  tremendous  financial  resource.  Existing 
law  in  this  area,  minimal  as  it  is,  has  not 
done  the  intended  job,  and  it  has  become 
clear  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  better 
guarantee  the  objectives  of  the  private 
pension  system.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished without  jeopardizing  the  ability 
of  private  programs  to  expand  and  serve 
more  individuals. 

In  enacting  requirements  to  bring  de- 
ficient or  potentially  imsound  programs 
to  a  minimally  acceptable  level,  we 
should  not  xmnecessarlly  impede  those 
which  are  and  have  been  performing 
well.  The  purpose  of  pension  reform  leg- 
islation, therefore,  is  not  to  inhibit  or 
unduly  restrict  private  plans  but  to  in- 
sure their  continued  vitaUty  and  viability 
on  a  sound  basis. 

History  and  experience  with  private 
plans  has  indicated  problems  in  four 
general  areas:  vesting,  or  granting  em- 
ployees a  nonforfeitable  right  to  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  benefits;  funding,  or 
insuring  the  adequacy  of  assets  for  pay- 
ments under  the  plan;  fiduciary,  or  as- 
suring the  ethical  reliability  of  fund 
managers  and  plan  operations,  and  port- 
ability, or  allowing  pension  rights  to  fol- 
low an  employee  from  one  job  to  another. 

The  Pension  Reform  Act  addresses  it- 
self to  these  concerns.  Guidelines  are  set 
forth  in  determindng  eligibility  of  par- 
ticipants, including  such  factors  as  age, 
years  of  service  and  interrupted  service. 
The  vesting  section  pro\ides  the  em- 
ployer three  differing  options  from  which 
to  choose:  25  percent  after  5  years  plus 
10  percent  for  each  of  the  next  5  years — 
full  vesting  after  the  loth  year;  full  vest- 
ing after  10  years;  or  50  percent  vesting 
when  the  sum  of  age  and  years  in  covered 
service  equals  45 — with  100  percent  vest- 
ing 5  years  later.  Covered  service  prior 
to  the  legislation's  enactment  would  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  bene- 
fit entitlements. 

Minimum  funding  requirements  call 
for  annual  employer  contributions  suf- 
ficient to  cover  normal  costs  and  amor- 
tization of  all  plan  benefits.  A  termina- 
tion insurance  program  is  included  which 
woiild  protect  workers  against  plans  that 
partially  or  completely  fail.  Participants 
would  be  covered  to  a  maximum  of  $20 
monthly  times  the  years  enrolled  in  a 
plan  or  plans.  Pension  plan  managers 
would  have  to  meet  certain  minimum 
fiduciary  standards  to  assure  their  com- 
petence and  trustworthiness,  and  the 
fimds  themselves  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  diversified  investments.  Plan  partici- 
pants would  be  required  to  be  pro\-ided 
with  comprehensible  explanations  of  a 
plan's  features  and  its  financial  condi- 
tion. 

Provision  is  made  for  plan  participants 
moving  from  one  job  to  another  who  wish 
to  transfer  pension  benefit  credits  ac- 
crued in  previous  employee  service.  Also 
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Included  is  an  arrangement  whereby  self- 
employed  Individuals  are  encouraged  to 
set  up  their  own  retirement  plans 
through  a  system  of  tax  Incentives  but 
with  specified  limits  on  the  benefits  and 
contributions  under  such  a  program. 

In  reconciling  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  both  employer  and  employee  In 
this  legislation.  Congress  Is  seeking  a 
balance  which  can  fairly  satisfy  most  of 
those  involved.  We  should  be  establish- 
ing an  encompassing  program,  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  to  cover  adequately  all 
those  problems  which  experience  tells  us 
should  be  dealt  with.  While  I  support  the 
bill  now  before  us  as  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  present  ai^roach,  I 
feel  it  could  be  stronger  in  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  the  American  worker  cov- 
ered by  its  provisions.  Although  this 
measure  Ls  not  a  final  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  private  pension  plan  sys- 
tem, once  it  is  enacted  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  its  impact  over  a 
period  of  time  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  its  effects  and  then  recommend 
whatever  changes  may  be  warranted.  We 
should,  however,  give  this  legislation  the 
full  opportunity  to  achieve  its  Intended 
and  necessarj-  purposes. 

The  pension  reform  measure  we  pass 
should  assure  that  private  pension  sys- 
tems do  what  they  are  intended  to  do, 
and  do  so  in  a  sound  and  businesslike 
manner.  I  believe  the  legislation,  as  re- 
ported by  the  two  committees  which 
con.«;idered  it.  can  help  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Amer- 
ica's v.orking  people  legislation  to  pro- 
tect private  pension  plans  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  perhaps  our  most  important 
piece  of  unfinished  business.  For  too  long 
we  have  permitted  tragedies  in  which 
the  hope  of  a  pension  becomes  a  broken 
promise. 

We,  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, have  worked  many  months  and 
years  to  shape  this  legislation.  Frankly, 
pension  protection  Is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  subjects  ever  to  come  before 
us.  But  there  is  nothing  complicated  to 
the  letters  which  I  am  sure  all  Members 
of  this  House  have  received  from  people 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
shortchanged  on  the  pension  they  had 
been  promised. 

It  was  my  honor  to  chair  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  in  Seattle  last  April  dur- 
ing which  we  took  testimony  from  local 
parties  concerned  about  pension  reform. 
Among  those  who  appeared  were  Chuck 
Mahlum  and  Farris  Bryson  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Pulp  and  Paper 
Workers.  The  three  of  us  live  in  Everett, 
Wash.,  where  a  local  paper  mill  closed  in 
1972.  Because  all  the  liabilities  came  due 
at  once,  there  were  insufficient  assets  in 
the  pension  fund  to  cover  the  several 
hundred  employees.  Workers  who  had 
served  the  company  for  20  years  got  sev- 
erance checks  and  directions  on  how  to 
get  to  the  local  employment  office. 

With  the  legislation  that  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  which  Is 
pending  here  today,  we  can  prevent  the 
kind  of  rending  experiences  that  occurred 
in  Everett.  We  can  assure  people  that 
after  years  of  faithful  service  they  will 
not  become  throwaways. 

I  think  our  substitute  bill  Is  a  wise  and 


careful  compromise.  We  require  in-depth 
reporting  and  disclosiffe  standards  so 
that  unions  and  employees  will  know  just 
where  they  stand.  We  require  itemized 
accounts  of  assets,  receipts,  disburse- 
ments, loans,  leases,  and  other  important 
information.  The  fiduciary  is  required  to 
diversify  holdings  to  minimize  potential 
losses. 

The  legislation's  provision  on  vesting 
is  noteworthy.  Followers  of  White  House 
and  congressional  pension  legislation 
know  that  a  hangup  has  been  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  how  soon  and 
when  an  employee  should  be  vested.  So 
what  we  have  done  is  to  give  participants 
three  options.  In  the  first  option,  an  em- 
ployee can  become  fully  vested  after  10 
years  of  service.  In  the  second  option,  he 
can  become  vested  by  25  percent  after  5 
years,  and  then  full  vesting  after  15 
years.  The  third  option  is  the  "rule  of 
45".  That  is,  50  percent  vesting  when  age 
plus  years  of  service  equals  45,  and  then 
increasing  to  100  percent  by  10  percent 
each  year. 

As  for  eligibility,  our  compromise  re- 
quires that  a  person  become  eligible  not 
later  than  age  25  or  after  1  year  of  serv- 
ice. The  funding  section  is  simple.  For 
new  plans  all  imfunded  liabilities  must 
be  funded  in  30  years  and  40  years  is  the 
time  schedule  for  existing  plans. 

The  heart  of  the  bill,  in  my  view,  is 
plan  termination  insurance.  Pensions 
are  deferred  wages,  and  they  are  also 
based  on  the  probability  that  a  certain 
nimiber  of  people  in  the  pension  plan  will 
retire  each  year.  As  I  said  previously, 
the  Everett  situation  saw  all  the  Uabill- 
ties  come  due  at  once.  Ih  our  bill  we  es- 
tablish a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. All  plans  are  required  to  insure 
unfunded  vested  liabilities. 

We  have  reached  a  reasonable  accord 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
tax  treatment  of  group  plans  and  on 
Keogh  self-employed  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  America 
have  been  asking  for  this  overdue  legis- 
lation. They  deserve  it.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  deferred  wages  will  never  be  de- 
ferred permanently. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  two  bills  being  offered 
today  as  substitutes  to  H.R.  2,  H.R.  12906 
and  H.R.  12855.  Together  these  bills  pro- 
vide a  series  of  reforms  in  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  transform  what  has  been 
up  to  now  an  r.malgam  of  giant  lotteries 
into  a  sen.sible.  standardized,  supervised 
plan  of  retirement  income  for  older  per- 
sons in  America. 

Private  pension  plans  have  assumed 
increasing  importance  in  this  country 
over  the  past  10  years.  Today,  .some  30 
million  Americans  are  covered  by  pension 
plans,  including  nearly  half  of  all  full- 
time  nongovernment  employee.s.  Another 
14  million  person'^  are  covered  by  Gov- 
ernment plans;  this  represents  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  one  decade  of  persons 
covered  by  these  two  types  of  pb.ns.  The 
median  pension  payment  for  those  re- 
tiring has  doubled  over  this  s^sme  period 
of  time;  and  today  these  plans  have  in 
excess  of  $150  billion  in  assets.  Up  to 
now,  pension  plans  have  been  character- 
ized by  gross  deflcienciet  in  organization 
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and  gross  inequities  in  distribution  of 
benefits.  Far  too  many  people  never  draw 
the  pensions  toward  which  they  have 
contributed  their  hard-earned  dollars, 
money  they  had  counted  on,  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled—not  as  a  reward 
but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  protect 
working  men  and  women  from  being 
arbitrarily  deprived  of  these  retirement 
benefits  by  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  companies  offering  such  plans 
and  by  preserving  tax  advantages  to  en- 
courage their  participation.  HR.  12906 
would  establish  tighter  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements  to  provide  each 
participant  or  beneficiary  x^ith  a  written 
description  of  the  plan  and  a  summary 
of  the  annual  financial  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Members  would  thus  be  informed  of 
their  schedule  of  benefits,  eligibility  and 
vesting  provisions,  claim  procedures  and 
remedies,  bases  of  financing,  and  any 
other  plan  provisions  which  affect  their 
rights  as  employees.  Fiduciaries  of  the 
plans  are  required  to  discharge  their  du- 
ties "solely  in  the  interest  of  the  partici- 
pants"; they  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  transactions  purely  for  their 
own  gain,  directed  to  diversify  invest- 
ments so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  lo.ss 
to  plan  members,  and  to  make  available 
copies  of  the  plan  description  and  annual 
report  to  keep  the  public  well  informed. 

Under  this  bUl,  a  company  offering  a 
pension  plan  would  be  required  to  extend 
coverage  to  every  employee  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  25  and  completed 
1  year  of  service;  employers  may  choose 
one  of  three  plans  by  which  to  convey 
increments;  most  employees  would  re- 
ceive 100  percent  vesting  after  15  years 
of  service.  Adequate  funding  would  be 
required  for  current  and  prior  liabilities; 
and  a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration would  be  created  to  provide 
insurance  against  termination  in  case  a 
companj'  folded  before  its  employees  be- 
gan to  receive  their  benefits.  Both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  are  authorized  to  enforce 
various  aspects  of  the  legislation;  and 
the  bill  has  the  sanction  of  both  crim- 
inal and  civil  penalties  to  be  imposed  in 
the  event  of  violations. 

H.R.  12855,  title  11  of  the  substitute 
bill,  offers  identical  provisions  for  par- 
ticipation and  coverage,  vesting,  and 
fimding.  In  addition,  thi£  bill  would  also 
increase  the  tax  deduction  for  retirement 
plans  of  self-employed  persons;  limit 
the  amount  companies  can  set  aside 
as  part  of  profit  sharing  and  money 
purchase  pension  plans;  and  allows  indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  any  qualified  pri- 
vate or  government  pension  plans  to 
deduct  up  to  20  percent  of  their  earned 
income  up  to  $1,500  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  special  custodial  account,  in  a  credit 
imion,  a  bank,  a  savings  and  loan  ac- 
count, or  a  life  insurance  company, 
whichever  they  choose. 

It  mandates  automatic  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuities  unless  an  individual,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  an- 
nuity, voluntarily  in  writing  "opts  out." 
Finally,  title  11  would  require  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  to  maintain 
records  of  retirement  plans  in  which 
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former  employees  who  have  not  yet  re- 
tired have  vested  benefits,  and  to  provide 
this  information  to  plan  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries  on  request.  This  In- 
formation reserve  is  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  instituting  portability  of 
pension  rights,  so  that  a  person  will  one 
day  be  able  to  transfer  benefits  from 
job  to  job. 

The  repercussions  of  this  extensive  re- 
form will  be  widespread  indeed;  retired 
persons  in  this  country  will  have  more 
money  to  spend,  enabling  them  to  live 
more  comfortable  Uves  in  a  more  self- 
sufficient  way,  and  providing  them  with 
the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  stability  of  the 
economy.  Accmnulated  security  plans 
appear  to  be  gradually  leading  toward 
earlier  retirements,  enabling  people  to 
enjoy  tlie  middle  and  later  years  of  their 
lives,  exploring  new  ways  in  which  to 
experience  their  leisure  time.  In  addi- 
tion, pension  funds  are  themselves  be- 
coming a  source  of  financial  power,  as 
a  source  of  corporate  capital  and  real 
estate  investment.  Finally,  retirement 
programs  will  become  an  increasingly 
important  component  of  the  overall  ben- 
efits package  u'^cd  by  companies  to  at- 
tract and  retain  employees.  They  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  both  union  and 
nonunion  industries  to  formulate  pen- 
sion plans  where  none  presently  exist 
and  to  improve  existing  benefits  for  the 
worker. 

While  H.R.  12481  and  H.R.  12855  ad- 
dress themselves  to  a  number  of  long 
overdue,  much  needed  reforms,  they 
represent  only  a  beginning  in  solving 
some  of  the  problems  in  om*  private  pen- 
sion system,  especially  as  that  system 
affects  women.  Private  pension  plans 
have  not  looked  kindly  on  women  who 
work  and  then  leave  their  jobs  tem- 
porarily to  give  birth  or  to  raise  a  family, 
or  women  who  work  part  time.  Moreover 
women  generally  receive  less  benefits 
than  men  simply  because  they  are  still 
discriminated  against  in  employment 
and  salary  opportunities.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  aw-ay  with  these  inequities 
now. 

The  present  pension  bill  provides  for 
vesting  at  age  25.  I  would  support  a  pro- 
vision to  set  eligibility  at  age  25  or  after 
3  years  of  service,  whichever  occurs  first. 
Many  persons  in  this  country  begin  to 
work  upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
at  age  18.  A  number  of  women  who  start 
to  work  at  18  leave  the  workforce  for  a 
couple  of  years  to  have  children  and  then 
return — 80  percent  of  all  first  births  in 
this  country  occur  before  a  woman 
reaches  25.  If  vesting  is  to  be  truly  a 
nonforfeitable  right,  it  should  not  be  de- 
ferred for  any  arbitrary  reason,  particu- 
larly when  this  results  in  hardship  to 
both  blue  collar  workers  and  to  working 
women. 

While  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion does  mandate  survivorship  benefits 
to  be  automatic  unless  they  are  explicitly 
waived.  I  would  support  a  plan  whereby 
both  the  worker  and  the  spouse  are  re- 
quired to  waive  their  rights  to  these 
benefits.  Since  it  is  the  spouse  who  is 
directly  affected,  he  or  she  should  par- 
ticipate directly  In  the  process  of  waiver. 
Part-time  employment  is  often  a  neces- 


sity for  many  women  in  this  country, 
particularly  those  with  family  responsi- 
bilities or  who  are  over  the  age  of  65. 
One-third  of  all  working  women  work 
only  part  time  or  part  of  a  year:  yet, 
many  private  pension  plans  exclude  em- 
ployees whose  customary  employment  is 
less  than  24  hours  per  week.  I  would  sup- 
port a  provision  which  would  include 
pension  credit  for  part-time  work,  reduc- 
ing the  baseline  figure  to  20  hours  per 
week  and  allowing  proportional  credit 
for  such  employment  on  a  prorata  basis. 

The  Labor  Department  has  declared 
pensions  to  be  a  form  of  salary;  yet  we 
know  all  too  well,  despite  legislation  to 
the  contrary,  that  there  exist  gross  dis- 
crepancies and  inequities  between  male 
and  female  earning  power  in  this  coim- 
try.  Women  are  more  apt  to  be  white 
collar  workers  than  men,  but  the  jobs 
they  hold  usually  pay  far  less  than  those 
of  men.  The  existence  of  separate  ac- 
tuarial tables  for  men  and  women  in  the 
same  jobs  are  discriminatory  against 
women,  for  they  include  statistics  for 
nonworking  women  and  compute  their 
figures  to  arrive  at  an  average,  not  a 
median,  age.  The  result  has  been  that 
women  in  the  same  occupation  as  men 
are  given  a  life  span  up  to  10  years 
longer,  a  figure  which  is  very  misleading. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  fight 
to  reverse  the  trend  towards  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  making 
explicit  in  this  legislation  the  prohibition 
of  such  discrimination  in  granting  bene- 
fits, implementing  programs,  and  in  any 
way  administering  the  act.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  we  continue  to  eive  mean- 
ing to  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  by  encouraging  stronger  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisionns  by  the  EEOC. 

From  board  room  to  boiler  room,  work- 
ing women  have  been  deprived  of  finan- 
cial security  in  this  country.  The  patterns 
of  employment  for  women  are  rapidly 
changing;  let  us  pass  legislation  which 
both  reflects  these  facts  and  protects 
these  fundamental  rights. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pension  safeguards  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  private  plariS 
grow  and  increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans come  to  depend  upon  them  as  ma- 
jor sources  of  retirement  income.  An 
estimated  25  to  30  million  Americans  are 
covered  today,  and  their  number  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  42  million  by  1980.  Pen- 
sion plan  assets  now  exceed  $150  billion 
and  are  expected  to  be  $225  billion  by 
1980.  Such  funds  have  become  a  major 
source  of  investment  capital. 

Yet  there  is  still  no  law  governing  the 
management  of  such  funds  or  assuring 
that  workers  will  receive  the  pensions 
they  have  been  promised,  even  though 
workers  may  have  been  contributing  to- 
ward them  for  many  years.  A  recent  Grov- 
emment  study  shows  that  In  1972,  there 
were  1,227  plans  terminated  involving 
42,000  claimants.  The  total  present  value 
of  the  lost  benefits  amoimted  to  $48.7 
million  for  all  claimants  and  $34.4  mil- 
lion for  those  retired,  eligible  for  retire- 
ment, or  whose  rights  were  fully  vested. 

There  are  two  outstanding  examples 
of  the  situation  this  legislation  is  intend- 
ed to  remedy  In  the  23d  Illinois  District. 
The  closing  of  the  General  Steel  and 


American  Zinc  plants  adversely  affected 
the  pensions  of  many  workers  who  had 
not  put  in  30  years  of  service  before  they 
were  terminated.  All  contributions  to  the 
pension  fund  were  lost  to  these  workers, 
and  most  were  too  old  to  find  other  em- 
ployment but  not  old  enough  to  collect 
Government  benefits  such  as  social 
security. 

The  impact  current  inadequacies  in 
pension  regulation  liave  had  in  my  con- 
gressional district  persuaded  me  to  lie- 
come  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  2  and  work  for  its  enactment. 

Under  this  bill,  a  company  offering  a 
pension  plan  would  be  required  to  extend 
coverage  to  every  employee  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  25  with  1  year  of  serv- 
ice. An  employee's  right  in  his  pension 
plan  would  vest — that  is,  become  legally 
enforceable — under  one  of  three  mini- 
mum standards:  first,  graduated  vesting 
beginning  with  at  least  25  percent  after 
3  years,  increasing  to  100  percent  after 
15  years;  second,  100  percent  after  10 
years,  with  nothing  before  that  period  of 
time:  third,  50  percent  when  years  of 
service  and  age  of  employee  total  45, 
10  percent  per  year  over  the  next  5  years. 
Most  employees  would  have  130-percent 
vesting  after  15  years  of  service. 

Adequate  funding  would  be  required 
for  current  and  prior  liabilities  of  the 
fund,  and  strict  fiduciary  standards 
would  be  established  for  persons  who 
manage  pen^iion  funds.  This  is  to  protect 
the  fund's  existence.  An  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  created  to  protect  against 
plan  termination,  as  well  as  a  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirement  so  that  in- 
formation about  a  plan  and  its  transac- 
tions may  be  monitored.  Eiiforcement  of 
the  bill's  provisions  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

With  regard  to  self-employed  indi- 
viduals and  persons  w^orking  for  com- 
panies without  pension  plans,  there  are 
provisions  in  the  bill  to  improve  their 
situation.  There  are  provisions  to  in- 
crease the  amount  self-employed  indi- 
viduals can  set  aside  and  deduct  for 
retirement  purposes  from  10  percent  of 
their  income  up  to  $2,500  per  year  to 
15  percent  up  to  $7,500.  There  are  also 
provisions  to  permit  employees  not 
covered  by  pension  plans  to  set  aside  and 
deduct  for  retirement  purposes  20  per- 
cent of  their  yearly  income  up  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  case  for 
this  legislation  is  clear,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  vote  to  protect  the 
pension  rights  of  milUons  of  Americans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2, 
the  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act,  brings 
before  us  a  genuine  milestone  amongst 
all  the  legislation  that  has  been  or  will 
be  considered  by  this  Consa"ess.  It  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  full  pro- 
tection for  millions  of  American  workers 
participating  in  pension  plans. 

I  would  Uke  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr. 
Dent>  as  well  as  those  of  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  (Mr.  Uh.man>  in  developing  a  bill 
which  combines  substantive  provisions  on 
vesting,  funding,  portabilit>',  termination 
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insurance,  fiduciary  responsibility,  and 
reix)rtlng  requirements  with  tax  provl- 
Blons  covering  deductible  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  36,000,000  Ameri- 
can workers  are  presently  participating 
in  some  sort  of  pension  or  retirement 
scheme.  It  is  essential  that  comprehen- 
sive, effective  protection  be  extended  to 
these  workers  so  that  their  pension  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  eliminated  by  busi- 
ness or  pension  plan  failures.  In  my  dis- 
trict alone,  two  major  plant  closings  in 
the  last  decade — those  of  the  Westing- 
house  vending  machine  plant  in  Spring- 
field and  the  Perkins  Machine  and  Gear 
Co.  facility  in  West  Springfield,  have  laid 
bare  the  Inadequacies  of  present  pension 
regulation. 

Hundreds  of  workers  who  had  been 
employed  for  many  years  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  had  no  vested  rights  to 
pension  benefits,  and  that  the  funds  upon 
which  they  had  depended  to  supply  their 
retirement  needs  were  underfunded. 
Some  have  since  died  without  a  single 
penny  of  reimbursement  for  the  many 
Shears'  contributions  they  made.  Many 
others  cannot  even  draw  reduced  annuity 
payments  because  they  are  too  young. 

Similarly  tragic  cases  such  as  these 
abound  throughout  the  country.  It  Is 
apparent  that  Improved  Federal  stand- 
ards are  necessary  to  halt  the  Inequities 
they  produce. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  these  op- 
tions for  the  vesting  of  pension  rights: 
full  vesting  after  10  years  of  service;  25 
percent  vesting  after  5  years  with  full 
vesting  after  15  years;  and  a  "rule  of  45" 
whereby  a  worker  with  5  years  of  service 
win  be  50  percent  vested  when  his  age 
and  years  of  service  equal  45,  and  10  per- 
cent additionally  vested  each  successive 
year  thereafter. 

In  all  cases,  when  a  worker  acquires 
a  percentage  vesting,  he  has  an  undls- 
putedly  clear  right  to  benefits  no  matter 
what  happens  subsequently.  The  bill  en- 
visages the  possibility  of  his  leaving  his 
employer  or  the  business  failing  without 
harm  to  his  right  to  some  pension 
benefits. 

Title  I  also  assures  sulequate  contri- 
butions to  fund  every  plan  so  that  It  will 
always  be  able  to  meet  Its  obligations.  A 
further  guarantee  of  this  Is  provided  by 
mandatory  plan  termination  insurance, 
which  will  set  up  a  pension  Insurance 
fund  that  can  back  up  pension  plans  that 
might  fall  for  reasons  from  embezzle- 
ment to  business  failures. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  concerns  Itself  with 
the  amounts  that  constitute  deductible 
contributions  to  Individual  plans  for  self- 
employed  individuals  as  well  as  to  other 
<iuallfled  plans  like  profit  sharing  or 
money  purchase  plans.  It  Insiu-es  that 
both  individuals  and  employees  covered 
by  qualified  plans  will  be  able  to  receive 
adequate  pensions  upon  retirement  from 
their  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  give 
H  Jl.  2  my  support.  At  present,  only  one- 
half  of  the  nonagrtcultural  work  force 
are  covered  by  some  sort  of  pension  plan. 
That  section  can  too  easily  fall  prey  to 
any  nimiber  of  circumstances  that  might 
totally  deprive  them  of  any  equity  in 
their  established  fund.  And  for  nearly  all 


of  these  workers,  vesting  occurs  only 
upon  retirement. 

This  situation  is  entirely  too  chance - 
ridden.  It  must  give  way  to  enforceable 
standards  and  effective  regulation.  The 
Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  will  help 
to  encourage  expansion  and  growth  of 
pension  plans  because  it  sets  up  enforce- 
able criteria  for  the  management  of  all 
kinds  of  f  imds,  whether  existing  or  new. 
The  act  demands  fiduciary  standards 
from  those  entrusted  with  the  operation 
of  pension  plans.  Both  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  administer  those  provisions  most 
appropriate  to  their  area  of  expertise 
and  collaborate  in  those  areas  which 
require  joint  action.  This,  I  believe,  will 
satisfy  both  workers  and  employers  who 
feel  that  their  interests  deserve  repre- 
sentation in  this  crucial  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  both 
complex  and  far  reaching  in  effect.  It  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  latter 
years  of  millions  of  workers.  It  can  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  their  retirement  with 
dignity.  I  am  pleased  that  I  can  so  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  House  will  vote  soon  on  final 
passage  of  historic  pension  reform  leg- 
islation— a  joint  bill  produced  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. For  the  first  time,  the  30  million 
workers  covered  by  company  and  union 
pension  programs  will  enjoy  Federal 
guarantees  that  their  pension  plans  will 
provide  the  retirement  benefits  to  which 
they  look  forward  and  have  earned. 

Present  tax  law  already  encourages  the 
establishment  and  continuing  operation 
of  pension  programs  in  private  industry 
and  commerce.  For  over  30  years,  the 
Federal  Government,  through  favorable 
tax  treatment  of  retirement  fund  invest- 
ments and  earnings,  ha«  enabled  millions 
of  Americans  to  invest  in  their  futures. 
Deductions  are  permitted  to  employers 
and  employees  for  contributions  to  pen- 
sion plans,  plu.s,  increases  in  the  value 
of  these  funds  are  not  taxable  until  the 
retired  worker  actually  starts  receiving 
payments  from  the  fund — when  his  tax 
bracket  is  substantially  lower. 

By  1980,  42  million  Americans  will  be 
covered  by  pension  programs,  and  pen- 
sion plan  assets  will  rise  from  a  1972  book 
value  of  $150  billion  to  $225  billion  by 
1980.  These  vast  sums  will  now  be  pro- 
tected and  wiU  be  used  to  maintain  work- 
ers and  their  families  in  economic  se- 
curity after  completion  of  their  active 
working  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  has  worked  long  and  hard 
in  producing  title  n  of  the  composite 
legislation  we  are  considering  today.  We 
have  had  extensive  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter and  considered  the  bill  during  33  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee.  I  wish 
to  salute  Chairman  Mills  for  his  leader- 
ship and  commitment  to  pension  reform 
legislation;  our  distinguished  Eicting 
chairman.  Congressman  Ullman,  for  his 
leadership  diuring  the  exhaustive,  day- 
by-day  work  of  the  committee;  and  Con- 
gressman John  Dent,  for  his  continuing 


efforts  in  behalf  of  pension  protection 
and  reform.  I  also  wish  to  salute  the 
membership  of  both  the  committees  for 
achieving  this  statesman-like  jiu-isdic- 

tional  allocation  of  the  bill's  provisions 

title  I  to  Education  and  Labor,  and  title 
n  to  Ways  and  Means.  This  itself  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  firm  commitment  shared 
by  both  committees  to  making  pension 
reform  and  pension  protection  a  reality. 

The  committee  has  worked  diligently 
to  see  that,  in  adding  protective  guaran- 
tees for  pension  rights,  plans  currently 
operating  were  not  harmed.  Many 
amendments  were  added  to  the  bill  to 
take  the  special  needs  of  certain  exist- 
ing plans  into  account,  while  still  main- 
taining revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury 
at  a  minimum. 

Provisions  in  both  bills  for  tax  treat- 
ment, coverage,  portability,  insurance 
and  fimdlng  represent  truly  landmark 
legislation  in  this  vital  area  of  insming 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  with  .secure 
retirement  years.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  that  these 
combined  funds  will  contain. 

It  is  my  hope  that  that  these  increas- 
ing billions  will  be  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional badly  needed  mortgage  money  for 
housing.  Mortgage  interest  rates  in 
excess  of  8  percent  on  a  national  scale 
have  practically  brought  the  home  con- 
struction Industry  to  a  halt.  This  in  turn 
has  a  very  serious  dampening  effect  on 
all  the  Industries  that  service  the  con- 
struction, finishing,  equipping  and  fur- 
nishing of  these  homes.  Slack  in  employ- 
ment is  then  further  aggravated  by  de- 
creased production,  plus  energy  crisis 
imemployment. 

The  average  worker,  looking  at  the 
housing  market  right  now,  can  see  no 
way  to  buy  a  decent  home  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Housing  averages  approxi- 
mately $30,000  for  each  new  start,  and 
Inflationary  pressures  have  driven  the 
prices  of  other  housing  up  at  about  10 
percent  rate  per  year.  What  is  needed 
badly  right  now  Is  an  Increase  of  mort- 
gage money  in  the  private  housing 
market. 

Investment  of  increasing  amounts  of 
these  Institutional  investments  and 
portfolios  in  housing  would  permit  some 
easing  of  the  cost  of  credit  in  this  vital 
area.  It  would  provide  a  steady  growth 
Investment  and,  most  appropriately,  it 
would  permit  the  American  worker  to 
borrow  pei^sion  funds  now,  in  order  to 
provide  decent,  reasonably  priced  hous- 
ing for  his  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cj^rmot  emphasize  how 
significant  this  legislation  Is.  We  are 
taking  the  first  step  in  Congress  to 
guarantee  the  American  worker  with  a 
certain  and  secure  economic  future.  We 
will  be  looking  at  pension  reform  laws 
in  the  next  several  years.  We  will  see 
whether  deductions  should  be  raised  or 
lowered.  We  will  evaluate  inclusion  of 
other  types  of  plans  In  the  coverage  and 
tax  deduction  provisions  which  will  be 
enjoyed  by  those  coming  under  the 
protections  of  this  pending  bill. 

The  bill  certainly  does  not  represent 
nor  promise  Utopia.  Making  this  plan 
work  will  require  a  healthy,  productive 
economy,  Increased  Investment  oppor- 
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tunities  for  these  funds  in  housing  and 
other  growth  investment  markets,  and  a 
commitment  on  the  parts  of  both  labor 
and  management  to  see  this  legislation 
work.  I  am  confident  that  all  these  condi- 
tions wUl  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
support  and  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill— legislation  easing  the  mind  of  the 
worker  who  fears  loss  of  pension  at  re- 
tirement, encouraging  labor  and  man- 
agement to  Invest  in  the  senior  consum- 
ing years  of  retired  workers,  and  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  the  seciu-ity  rep- 
resented by  pension  plans  already  in  op- 
eration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
I  am  pleased  I  was  able  to  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  a  number  of  concerned 
groups  of  workers  in  securing  inclusion 
of  pro\'isions  protecting  and  improving 
their  present  pension  plans.  We  can  all  be 
proud  of  this  Pension  Reform  Act  of 
1974— legislation  that  will  prove  a  sound 
investment  in  America's  and  our  own 
futures. 

The  CHAIRJVL^N.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Archer)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  amiounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[RoU  No.  50] 

Addabbo  Hansen.  Wash.  Price.  Tex. 

Baker  HoUfleld  Reld 

Brasco  Jamian  Roberts 

Burton  Jones.  Tenn.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Camp  Kluczynskl  Rose 

C<.iey,  N.Y.  Kuykendall  Rosenthal 

Carney,  Ohio  Long,  Md.  R' istenkow.cki 

Chisholm  Mallllar.i  S'kes 

Clark  Martin,  Nebr.  Sullivan 

Ccmyers  Michel  Thompson,  N.J. 

C.-ane  Mills  Tiernan 

Culver  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Wlarglns 

Davis.  Wis.  Mitchell,  Md.  Wilson. 

Dulskl  Mosher  Charles  H., 

Frellnghuysen    Moss  Calif. 

Gray  Nichols  Yatron 

Gubser  Powell,  Ohio 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Boland, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  2  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  Members  to  record  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  when  383 
Members  recorded  their  presence,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

CXX 281— Part  4 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers. 

P.\RLHi:ENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Ml".  Chah-man,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  a  teller  vote.  The  gen- 
tleman had  sought  to  get  a  vote  en  the 
amendment,  and  he  failed  to  do  so.  and 
then  he  asked  for  a  quorum  call.  Fur- 
ther, the  vote  was  announced  that  the 
ayes  had  it.  Then  the  gentleman  failed 
to  be  able  to  get  a  recorded  -v-ote,  and 
when  the  gentleman  could  not  get  a 
recorded  vote  he  then  made  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  wr.s  not  present.  I 
would  like  to  have  us  proceed  in  the  reg- 
ular order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolanb).  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  Committee  has  not 
passed  on  to  other  business,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  en- 
titled to  ask  for  a  teller  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  but  he  may 
not  ask  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  not  have  to  do  that  before 
he  asked  for  a  quorum  call,  and  before 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  was 
announced? 

This  appears  to  me  highly  Irregular.  I 
have  been  here  for  only  3  years,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this  hap- 
pen in  those  3  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boland).  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Archer)  that  it  is  not  highly 
irregular.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a 
teller  vote  before  a  recorded  vote,  and  the 
order  of  preference  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Member  asking  for  the  vote. 
A  teller  vote  is  now  in  order  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  requests  one, 
and  a  suflScIent  number  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  agree  to  his  request. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTTIBT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not  al- 
ways in  order  that  any  Member  of  the 
House,  when  he  suspects  or  beheves  there 
is  not  a  quorum  present  at  any  point  of 
order  in  the  business  of  the  House,  can 
call  for  a  quorvim? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boland).  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  the  general  principle. 
The  Chair  again  will  hiform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Is  within  his 
rights  in  demanding  a  teller  vote,  but  not 
a  recorded  vote. 


PAELIAMENTART    INQCIST 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  L  it  the  nil- 
ing  of  the  Chair  that  at  any  time  follow- 
ing a  request  for  a  recorded  vote,  or  a 
teller  vote,  in  which  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Members  do  not  arise,  that  at  any 
time  later  on  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  a  Member  is  entitled  to  get  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  that  has  been  adopted 
on  a  voice  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boland).  The 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  is  no;  only  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  has  not  pr(x:eeded  with 
further  business. 

TEXXEB    VOTE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Archer 
and  Mr.  Dent. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — aves 
111,  noes  158. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Boland, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
rejwrted  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2) 
to  revise  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
and  Disclosure  Act.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


PROTEST  ON  TITLE  I  FORMULA 
DE^'ELOPED  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  week  or  two  we  are  probably  going 
to  have  action  on  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  at  this 
time  I  want  to  register  a  strong  protest 
on  the  formula  developed  in  this  legis- 
lation specifically  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  title  I  moneys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
deeply  disturbed  over  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram— It  Is  going  to  strike  a  blow  at 
nearly  every  urban  area  In  the  coimtry, 
and  It  Is  going  to  change  the  real  thrust 
of  title  I.  which  was  supposed  to  be  di- 
recting money  to  the  areas  where  there 
are  poverty  children  who  are  In  need  of 
extra  aid  In  education. 

It  seems  to  me  any  dilution  of  this 
effect  which  Is  going  to  happen  If  this 
legislation  is  passed  the  way  It  is  now 
proposed  is  going  to  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  entire  program. 

I  am  entering  into  the  Recors  a  com- 
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plete  statement  as  to  what  the  Impact  of 
this  blU  on  title  I  wlU  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  both  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  Its 
General  Education  Subcommittee,  I  have 
actively  participated  In  the  13  months  of 
hearings  and  markup  session  held  on 
H.R.  69.  During  this  time,  the  committees 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  sdl  aspects  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and 
especially  the  title  I  program,  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged children,  and  Its  formula  for 
distributing  funds.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
after  all  of  Its  careful  deliberations  the 
committee  was  forced  to  vote  on  a  for- 
mula for  title  I  which  It  had  not  seen 
prior  to  Its  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  for  which  there  was  no  data 
Indicating  its  effect  on  different  areas  of 
this  coimtry. 

Throughout  the  hearings  and  subse- 
quent to  full  committee  passage  of  H.R. 
69.  a  great  number  of  myths  about  as- 
pects of  the  new  title  I  formula  and  about 
New  York  State  have  been  created  to 
cloud  the  real  Issues  and  to  Insure  ac- 
ceptance of  this  new  formula.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  a 
number  of  confusing  points  and  Inaccu- 
racies that  surroimd  the  title  I  formula. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  new  com- 
mittee formula  Is  better  than  the  old 
formula  because  It  uses  the  "more  flexi- 
ble and  realistic"  Orshansky  poverty  In- 
dex to  determine  low-Income  eligibility 
for  title  I.  However,  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  to  truly  describe  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  either  what  the  Orshansky 
formula  Is  or  what  Its  limitations  are. 

The  Orshansky  poverty  index  was  de- 
veloped to  be  a  means  of  evaluating  the 
relative  economic  well-being  of  diverse 
groups  in  our  society,  especially  farm  and 
nonfarm  dwellers.  Its  basic  concept  is 
that  the  well-being  of  a  family  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  percentage  of  income  used 
to  purchase  necessities,  and  that  families 
needing  to  use  the  same  proportion  of 
Income  for  a  given  level  of  food  expendi- 
tures are  considered  to  have  the  same 
level  of  living. 

The  Index  was  developed  In  1963  from 
an  analj'sls  of  the  percent  of  income  de- 
voted to  food  expenditures  by  families 
and  the  lowest  dollar  outlay  at  which  a 
housewife  can  hope  to  provide  a  recom- 
mended nutritional  goal  for  her  family. 
The  consumption  information  for  the 
comparison  was  supplied  by  a  1955  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  food  consump- 
tion survey  and  a  1961  study  of  family 
expenditures  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Agriculture.  Al- 
though food  expenditures  represented 
only  30  percent  of  the  use  of  a  person's 
Income,  It  was  felt  that  by  comparing 
food  expenditures,  the  relative  poverty 
of  different  groups  could  be  found.  Ini- 
tially. 1963  price  and  income  levels  were 
used  with  the  cost  of  food  figures  being 
derived  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's "Economy  Pood  Budget  Plan," 
and  it  was  estimated  that  a  farmer  got 
approximately  30  percent  of  his  food 
from  his  farm  so  farm  poverty  levels 
were  set  at  70  percent  of  nonfarm  levels. 
In  1968,  two  modifications  were  made: 
one  called  for  the  use  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  to  update  prices  rather  than 


just  changes  in  the  food  plan  cost  as 
had  previously  been  used;  and  the  other 
revised  the  farm  poverty  levels  upward  to 
85  percent  of  the  nonfarm. 

The  criteria  for  the  Index  are:  sex  of 
the  head  of  the  household;  whether  the 
head  of  household  Is  over  65;  number 
of  children  under  18  in  the  household; 
total  size  of  household;  whether  the  fam- 
ily Is  a  farm  or  nonfarm  family— this  Is 
not  a  rural-urban  differentiation,  so  that 
nonfarm  persons  In  Los  Angeles  or  Snow- 
flake,  Ariz.,  are  considered  equivalents. 

The  limitations  of  this  index  start 
when  It  Is  noticed  that  the  base  levels 
of  the  Index  were  set  over  10  years  ago, 
and  the  data  used  to  derive  the  base 
levels  was  over  9  years  old  at  that  time. 
Purthermore,  the  index  uses  only  food 
expenditure  data  as  its  basis,  ignoring 
such  necessities  as  cost  of  housing  and 
transportation,  medical  expenses,  a  per- 
son's assets,  and  the  difference  between 
the  cash  income  of  a  farmer,  who  has  a 
greater  ability  to  use  Income  tax  provi- 
sions, and  a  nonfanner.  MolUe  Orshan- 
sky, the  Index's  developer,  has  said  of 
the  Index: 

It  (the  Index)  concentrates  on  the  Income- 
food  relationship,  although  In  urban  fam- 
ilies, particularly  those  handicapped  not  onlv 
by  a  lack  of  money  but  bv  minority  status 
and  large  families,  the  cost  of  housing  may 
bo  critical. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  was 
no  attempt  to  account  for  the  "cost-of- 
living"  differences  in  the  initial  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  of  food  and  the  sub- 
sequent updating  of  price  levels  for  the 
Index,  and,  thus,  the  index  tends  to  over- 
state poverty  In  'low-cost-of-llving" 
areas — rural — and  to  understate  poverty 
levels  In  "high  cost-of-living"  areas- 
metropolitan  areas.  Ms.  OrshanslQc  rec- 
ommended In  her  testimony  before  the 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  that 
"further  analysis"  of  the  formula  be  con- 
ducted before  It  was  used  as  a  poverty 
Index. 

Throughout  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  consideration  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Orshansky  poverty 
index  was  continually  offered  as  a  new 
and  better  way  of  determining  ellglbUltv 
of  children  for  title  I  moneys.  The  gen- 
eral shortcomings  of  the  Orshansky 
formula  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  there  are  specific  failures  of  it  that 
are  especially  relevant  to  Its  use  In  title 
I.  It  is  arsued  that  the  Index  Is  more  flex- 
ible than  a  static  poverty  level,  and  that 
it  is  better  than  the  "outdated"  flg^lre  of 
$2,000  that  was  set  in  1965.  Ms.  Mollie 
Orshansky  answers  these  by  saying,  "The 
Index  is  a  still  photograph,  not  a  moving 
picture,"  and  this  still  photograph  was 
taken  In  1963,  2  years  before  the  "out- 
dated" 1965  determination  of  $2,000,  and 
Its  subject  was  1955  data.  Further,  It 
should  be  realized  that  the  count  of  peo- 
ple below  the  Orshansky  poverty  level  for 
States,  counties,  and  cities  Is  from  the 
decennial  census,  and  thus  Orshansky  Is 
as  dependent  on  10-year-old  census  data 
as  the  old  formula. 

In  considering  title  I,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  program  have  never  been  siif- 
ficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
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eligible  children.  Under  the  1960  census 
and  $2,000  poverty  level,  the  number  of 
children  below  the  title  I  poverty  level 
was  approximately  4,800,000 — which  Is 
comparable  to  the  number  of  children 
under  the  1970  census  at  $3,500  poverty 
cut  off — while  the  use  of  Orshansky  will 
increase  the  number  of  children  to  about 
7,700,000.  This  50-percent  Increase  In 
the  number  of  children  will  cause  a  dis- 
persion of  monies  to  the  extent  that  the 
true  effectiveness  of  title  I  in  helping 
disadvantaged  children  is  questionable. 

A  flnal  effect  of  the  Orshansky  formula 
is  to  shift  the  funds  out  of  urban  areas 
and  distribute  them  In  farm  areas.  This 
shifting  of  funds  is  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  movement  of  people,  Includ- 
ing poor  people,  from  rural  areas  into 
metropolitan  areas,  and  coupled  with 
the  greater  dispersion  of  money,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  decrease  In  funds  for  almost  all 
urban  centers  while  they  are  Increasing 
in  the  number  of  eligible  children. 

The  use  of  the  Orshansky  poverty  In- 
dex in  title  I  win  alter  the  purpose  of 
the  program,  which  was  to  aid  local  ed- 
ucation agencies  with  concentrations  of 
disadvantaged  children,  and  this  change 
will  severely  harm  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide an  equal  educational  opportunity 
to  all  disadvantaged  children. 

Another  point  concerns  the  eligibility 
for  title  I  assistance  of  children  from 
families  who  have  income  In  excess  of 
the  poverty  cut  off  from  APDC.  It  is 
argued  that  AFDC  Is  not  a  reliable  pov- 
erty Indicator  since  the  payment  levels 
differ  from  State  to  State  and  since  cer- 
tain groups  do  not  rogister  for  AFDC.  It 
is  also  argued  that  AFDC  is  biased 
against  rural  areas,  and  many  ineligible 
people  are  receiving  payments. 

The  clearest  response  to  the  complaint 
about  the  differing  level  of  payments  was 
made  by  the  Social  Services  Adminis- 
tration in  their  response  to  the  question: 
"Does  the  variance  between  AFDC  eli- 
gibility and  payment  levels  reflect  the  re- 
gional variations  In  cost  of  living  and  as 
such,  constitute  an  important  part  in 
an  equitable  distribution  of  fimds?"  The 
reply  was: 

Although  there  are  variations  In  AFDC  eli- 
gibility and  payment  levels  which  do  favor 
States  with  less  restrictive  eligibility  rules 
and  higher  payment  levels.  If  AFDC  data  are 
tosed  to  allocate  funds,  we  are  unaware  of 
any  other  more  adequate  data  which  Is  pro- 
vided county-by-county  [Title  I  Is  a  county 
distribution  formula]  on  a  relatively  current 
basis  (yearly)  which  could  be  used  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds.  These  data 
can  be  augmented  by  data  on  the  ethnic- 
racial  composition  of  Jurisdictions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  funds  to  communities 
with  higher  proportions  of  ethnic-racial 
concentrations  [thus  oompensatlng  for  the 
faUure  of  groups  to  register] . 

AFDC  payment  levels  do  vary  from 
State  to  State,  but  in  reality — although 
the  Orshansky  hidex  Ignores  this  fact^ 
so  does  the  true  level  of  poverty. 

In  regard  to  the  angiunent  that  AFDC 
is  biased  against  rural  areas,  this  bias  Is 
as  much  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
States,  especially  In  the  Southeast,  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  as  It  Is 
caused  by  any  shortcomings  with  the 
APDC  program.  The  lower  payment  lev- 
els and  the  failure  to  provide  out-reach 
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services  are  not  due  to  the  poorness  of 
the  States,  but  rather  are  part  of  a  gen- 
eral disinterest  of  Southern  States  in 
providing  services  to  their  citizens.  This 
is  clearly  shown  when  one  compares  the 
average  relative  tax  effort — which  Is 
compiled  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  by  di- 
viding the  personal  income  adjusted  for 
"tax  capacity"  by  the  total  State  and 
local  tax  collections — of  the  Northeast 
to  the  Southeast,  which  are  12.87  and 
10.05  respectively.  It  shoxild  also  be  noted 
that  over  the  last  2  years,  since  1972,  the 
Southeast's  increase  of  55.4  percent  in 
the  number  of  children  from  families 
over  $2,000  from  AFDC  is  far  greater 
than  any  other  regional  increase  In  the 
country.  As  these  States  increase  their 
efforts,  the  so-called  bias  of  AFDC  will 
disappear. 

The  last  complaint  about  AFDC  was 
that  there  were  many  ineligible  people 
on  its  roles.  This  argument  does  not  dis- 
credit AFDC,  but  rather  says  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  reforming  it  to  Insure  that 
only  eligible  people  receive  payments. 
This  reform  has  been  Initiated,  and  the 
recent  social  security  regulations  require 
that  the  AFDC  rolls  be  reviewed  every  6 
months  to  weed  out  any  ineligible  people. 

As  was  stated  by  the  Social  Services 
Administration.  AFDC  is  probably  the 
best  way  of  getting  updated  accurate  data 
on  the  number  of  poverty  families  in  a 
community.  Further,  I  think  It  is  ridicu- 
lous for  anyone  to  try  to  argue  that  peo- 
ple on  AFDC  are  not  Impoverished. 

A  further  point  of  argument  is  that 
permitting  a  State  to  use  the  higher  of 
either  Its  State  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture or  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  a  great  Inequity,  and  that 
the  committee  formiila  corrects  this 
inequity  by  limiting  States  to  120  percent 
over  and  80  percent  below  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure.  The  basis 
of  his  argument  is  that  New  York  is  get- 
ting more  than  its  fair  share  since — 

The  extra  cost — the  difference  between 
New  York's  average  per  pupil  expenditure  be- 
ing 150  percent  of  the  national  and  its  aver- 
age teacher  salary  being  only  120  percent  of 
the  national  average — are  apparently  due  to 
a  large  degree  to  the  very  rich  pension  sys- 
tem which  that  State  maintains. 

This  myth  of  the  New  York  State 
Pension  System  causing  the  higher  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  my  State  was  first 
created  during  the  committee  proceed- 
ings on  the  title  I  formula  and  is  once 
again  being  used  to  justify  a  section  of 
the  new  formula  that  is  Inequitable.  Al- 
though New  York  State  does  maintain  a 
pension  system  more  liberal  than  many 
States,  this  Is  not  the  basic  reason  that 
our  per  pupil  costs  are  150  percent  of  the 
national  average,  while  our  average 
teacher  salaries  are  only  120  percent  of 
the  national  average.  The  "richness"  of 
New  York's  pension  system  only  accounts 
for  approximately  5  percent  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  educating  our  students. 

The  major  reason  for  the  difference  In 
costs  and  teachers'  salaries  is  that  New 
York  State  has  a  much  higher  profes- 
sional— instructional — staff  ratio  than 
exists  nationwide.  The  staffing  ratio  in 
New  York  State  exceeds  the  nationwide 
ratios  by  approximately  25  percent  In 


total  Instructional  staff  and  by  18  percent 
In  classroom  teacher  staffing.  This  dif- 
ference is  a  result  of  New  York  State's 
commitment  to  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  of  the  children  of  our  State. 
It  is  strange  to  me  that  a  State  which  Is 
trying  harder  than  anyone  else  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  should  be  singled 
out,  criticized,  and  legislated  against  for 
Its  efforts. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made 
about  this  argument  is  that  the  four 
States  and  the  District  of  Colimibla  that 
exceed  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  by  more  than  120  percent, 
are  receiving  pupil  grants  under  title  I, 
which  represent  only  19.83  percent  of 
their  State  per  pupil  expenditure,  while 
a  State  such  as  Minnesota  Is  receiving 
grants  that  are  equal  to  over  25  percent 
of  its  per  pupil  expenditure.  Although 
New  York  may  be  receiving  more  dollars 
than  other  States  under  the  present  title 
I  formula,  it  is  getting  comparatively  less 
than  other  States  are  for  their  children. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  committee 
formula  does  not  correct  any  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  formula, 
and  that  It  actually  creates  some  new  in- 
equities. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  for- 
mula was  secretly  contrived  and  that 
the  committee  was  forced  to  vote  on  it 
without  the  availability  of  requested 
pertinent  data  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hostility  created  by  myths  about  New 
York.  I,  and  all  New  Yorkers,  believe 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  positive  up- 
dating of  the  allotment  formula  for  title 
I,  but,  that  In  developing  a  new  poverty 
index,  the  Congress  should  be  concerned 
with  helping  all  disadvantaged  children 
and  not  merely  cutting  fimds  for  New 
York  State  and  the  densely  populated 
areas  throughout  this  country. 

The  committee's  formula  Is  not  a  good 
formula  and  It  should  be  changed. 


INTRODUCTION   OF    "COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHOOL  HEALTH  ACT" 

<  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  1 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  37  fellow  House  Members  in 
introducing  today  the  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Act.  Senator  Dick  Clark 
is  Introducing  a  similar  bill  today  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  3-year  program 
of  teacher  training,  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  develop,  disseminate  and  evaluate 
health  education  curriculums,  and.  in  the 
flnal  year  of  the  bill,  provide  direct 
grants  to  State  and  local  schools  to  start 
programs.  The  full  range  of  health  pro- 
grams is  included — dental  health,  disease 
control,  environmental  health,  family 
life  and  human  development,  nutrition, 
safety  and  accident  prevention,  smoking 
and  health,  substance  abuse,  consumer 
health,  and  venereal  disease. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  national 
PTA  representatives,  health  education 
specialists,  and  others  in  drafting  this 
bill.  In  fact,  the  PTA  has  pledged  itself  to 
active  support  in  passing  meaningful 
health  education  legislation  this  session. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Health 


Education,  in  their  1971  report,  found 
glaring  lacks  in  spending  on  prevention 
and  health  education.  Of  the  $75  billion 
Americans  spend  on  health  care,  93  per- 
cent goes  for  treatment  of  illness,  5  per- 
cent for  research,  2  percent  for  preven- 
tion, and  one-half  of  one  percent  for 
health  education — in  short  a  crisis-ori- 
ented health  program. 

The  committee  concluded  that  coher- 
ent health  education  in  schools  largely 
does  not  exist  in  this  country.  Each  State 
has  a  mishmash  of  requirements  varying 
widely  in  time,  topic,  and  relevance  to 
current  problems.  In  many  cases,  health 
education  seems  to  consist  largely  of  a 
little  first  aid  training,  a  few  antlsmok- 
ing  lectures,  dire  warnings  about  loose 
living,  and  some  nutritional  advice  from 
food  company  propaganda.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  splendid  programs  avail- 
able In  isolated  instances,  but,  overall, 
school  health  education  is  tragically  Ir- 
relevant to  the  problems  of  what  I  csdl 
"cultural"  disease — disease  caused  or  ag- 
gravated by  our  way  of  life  and  control- 
lable by  informed  living  habits  and  atti- 
tudes, j 

What  I  call  "cultural"  disease  includes 
things  like  nutritional  excess,  drug  abuse, 
sedentary  living  In  polluted  urban  envi- 
ronments— problems  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  vaccination,  by  refrigerating 
food,  or  by  purifying  the  town  water 
supply.  But  they  are  preventable  and 
they  are  controllable  by  Informed  living 
habits  and  attitudes.  I 

For  example,  the  President's  commit- 
tee found  that  37  percent  of  middle-In- 
come families  were  poorly  nourished,  too 
fat  or  too  thin.  They  heard  testimony  in 
Los  Angeles  that  1  of  5  high  school 
students  will  contract  VD  before  receiv- 
ing a  high  school  diploma.  But  in  some 
schools  teachers  are  not  even  allowed  to 
mention  venereal  disease  in  class.  Sta- 
tistics on  drug  and  alccAiol  abuse  among 
the  young  and  not  so  5'oung  are  stagger- 
ing. 

Education  for  personal  health  and 
health  citizenship  among  today's  young 
people  should  have  a  high  priority.  In- 
stead, we  find  that  the  quality  of  health 
education  in  our  schools  Is  largely  Inade- 
quate, \-irtually  nonexistent  in  the  cru- 
cial first  10  years  of  life.  It  is  not  an  iso- 
lated problem.  It  is  found  in  school 
districts  all  across  the  Nation.  It  Is  a 
problem  of  national  impact  and  national 
concern.  My  bill  seeks  to  focus  that  con- 
cern and  find  solutions  to  the  problem. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENACT  LEGIS 
L.'VTION   TO   DETER   SKYJACKING 
AND  ACTS  OF  TERRORISM  1 

'Mr.  HUDNUT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  rev-ise  and  extend  hit 
remarks. »  | 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day morning,  February  22,  I  was  in 
Friendship  Airport  at  Baltimore  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  my  district  when  the 
abortive  skyjacking  attempt  occurred.  I 
was  horrified  at  the  instant  barbarism 
that  surfaced,  and  Uke  everyone  else, 
was  frightened  by  the  awful  sequence  of 
events  that  quickly  unfolded,  which 
ended  in  the  deaths  of  a  security  guard. 
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the  copilot,  and  the  deranged  skyjacker 
himself,  and  the  critical  wounding  of  the 
pilot.  But,  also,  1  was  very  Impressed  by 
the  dispatch  with  which  'the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  personnel  handled 
the  matter — \^ithin  an  hour  or  so.  they 
had  returned  the  airport  operations  to 
"business  as  usual."  The  unfortunate  In- 
cident reminded  me  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  us,  including  myself,  had  In- 
troduced antisky jacking  legislation  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  that  this  legislation 
had  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  93d  Congress.  So  I  resolved,  upon 
my  return  to  Washington  from  Indian- 
apolis, to  take  up  this  matter  with  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  Congress  to  act 
on  this  important  subject. 

In  broad  outline,  the  different  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  would  Implement 
the  Hague  Convention  so  far  as  expand- 
ing jurisdiction  over  skyjacking  is  con- 
cerned. Furthermore,  they  provide  for 
penalties  ranging  from  20  years  up  to 
death  as  a  penalty  for  skyjacking;  give 
the  President  power  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  and  from  any  countrj'  that  pro- 
vides sanctuary  for  skyjackers  or  assists 
any  terrorist  organizations  engaged  tn 
skyjacking;  and  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ating authority  of  foreign  air  carriers 
that  fall  to  meet  minimum  security 
standards.  We  cannot  say  what  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
will  come  up  •Kiih  specifically,  but  we  can 
say  that  some  such  legislation  seems  very 
much  in  order. 

Not  that  passage  of  this  or  any  other 
law  will  guarantee  the  American  public 
complete  safety  and  Immunity  against 
the  aberrant  human  behavior  of  de- 
mented persons  who  resort  to  kidnap, 
piracy,  murder,  assassination,  and  so 
forth,  to  achieve  their  goals;  but  we  are 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
and  we  must  protect  American  citizens 
against  those  in  our  society  who  illegally 
take  the  law  into  their  hands  and 
threaten  the  well-being  of  their  fellow 
men.  The  legislation  before  the  commit- 
tee will  do  as  much  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble in  Federal  law  to  enact  stringent 
antisky  jack  measures  that  will  effec- 
tivelj-  deter  people  from  undertaking 
Irrational  acts  of  violence  that  lead  to 
tragedies  such  as  the  one  that  occurred 
last  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  place  to 
argue  philosophically  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  death 
penalty,  but  It  is  the  place  to  say  that  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  protect 
society  against  crimes  of  violence  such  as 
skyjacking,  and  that  tough  laws,  effec- 
tively enforced,  cannot  fail  to  help.  We 
are  living  in  a  time  of  rising  terrorism.  A 
young  heiress  is  kidnapped  in  California 
to  extort  free  food  for  the  hungry,  a 
newspaper  editor  is  abducted  in  Georgia 
because  some  revolutionaries  object  to 
the  liberal  bias  of  the  press,  a  would- 
be  skyjacker  in  Baltimore  runs  amuck  in 
an  effort  to  commandeer  a  plane  he  re- 
portedly wants  to  crash  Into  the  White 
House,  the  IRA  in  the  heart  of  Great 
Britain  carries  out  a  program  of  sys- 


tematic ruthless  destruction.  Arab  com- 
mandoes kidnap  and  murder  Israeli  ath- 
letes at  the  1972  Munich  Oympics,  a  lead- 
ing periodical — Newsweek,  February'  25, 
1974 — carries  an  article  on  "The  'Mor- 
tality' of  Terrorism"  which  tells  us  that 
over  the  last  6  years,  American  intelli- 
gence experts  have  chronicled  a  total  of 
432  major  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
including  235  bombings,  94  skyjackings, 
and  at  least  57  kidnappings,  in  which  at 
least  196  people  died,  some  300  others 
were  injured,  and  property  damage  and 
ransom  payments  ran  to  uncounted  mil- 
lions. 

The  ultimate  answer  in  society's  war- 
fare against  terrorism  lies  in  changing 
the  hearts  of  men  so  that  respect  for  the 
law  and  love  of  one's  fellowman  can 
supersede  resorts  to  violence.  This  is  a 
job  of  the  homes,  schools,  churches,  and 
synagogues  of  America,  together  with 
other  institutions  that  are  concerned 
about  the  formation  of  people's  charac- 
ter, beliefs  and  attitudes.  Nonetheless,  a 
partial  answer  lies  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  win  set  the  parameters 
beyond  which  certain  types  of  behavior 
are  unacceptable.  It  does  not  take  verj' 
much  provocation  sometimes  to  scrape 
away  the  veneer  of  civilized  behavior 
that  covers  the  baser  instincts  In  un- 
redeemed human  nature.  One  function  of 
Government  is  to  preserve  that  veneer 
and  prevent  it  being  ripped  off,  because 
there  is  no  grievance  that  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fit  object  for  redress  by  erratic 
and  barbaric  behavior  in  which  men  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Civilization 
will  be  preserved,  and  our  society  will  be 
held  together,  at  least  in  part  because 
the  rule  of  law  is  sustained,  and  because 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  swiftly  and 
strictly  enforced.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
do  violence  to  another  person,  his  life  or 
property,  anywhere,  any  time,  and  it  is 
Government's  obligation  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  such  violence. 

I  believe  that  the  antisky  jacking  legis- 
lation currently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  is  embodied  in  the  bill  I 
am  cosponsoring.  H.R.  3470.  and  In 
other  similar  measures,  wiU  help  Gov- 
ernment fulfill  this  e.s3ential  function— 
and  I  urge  its  speedj'  passage. 


TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
HOARDBRS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
preparing  legislation  to  Impose  a  tax  of 
50  cents  per  barrel  on  all  gasoline  held 
in  storage  by  one  o\^Tier  in  excess  of  30 
days.  My  legislation  would  also  impose  a 
10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  tax  on  all 
oil  and  other  petroleum  products  in  ex- 
cess of  300  barrels  held  by  one  owner  in 
excess  of  30  days.  The  gasoline  and  oil 
held  In  reserve  under  Ooverrunent  order 
and  in  quantities  of  les$  than  300  barrels 
would  be  exempt.  Gasoline  and  oil  for 
agricultural  use  or  held  In  retail  service 
and  available  for  immediate  sale  will  be 
exempt. 

This  tax  Is  directed  at  the  sequestering 
and  hoarding  of  gas  at  storage  centers, 


rented  ships  and  vessels,  railroad  tank 
cars,  and  closed  retail  establishments.  It 
is  also  designed  to  provide  an  accurate 
registration  of  supplies  on  hand  with 
penalties  for  nondisclosure. 

While  there  may  be  substance  to  en- 
ergy czar  Simon's  statement  that  indi- 
vidual motorists  are  maintaining  higher 
quantities  in  their  gas  tanks,  this  Is 
miniscule  when  compared  to  tremendous 
quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil  held  by 
others.  Today  there  are  practically  no 
large  storage  facilities  available  for  the 
storage  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products.  They  are  substantially  com- 
mitted to  hoarders,  speculators  and 
others  hedging  against  higher  prices. 
The  costs  of  storage  art  negligible  when 
compared  to  skyrocketing  prices  of  gas- 
oline and  oil  as  a  commodity  in  future 
markets.  Thousands  of  taiik  cars  are 
filled  with  fuel  in  railroad  yards  and  on 
sidings.  Monthly  rental  fees  for  tank  cars 
are  small  when  compared  to  the  soaring 
cost  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products. 

Abandoned  gas  stations  are  being  uti- 
lized for  speculators  for  the  storage  of 
fuel.  Even  tanker  ships  are  being  rented 
and  moved  around  the  high  seas  by 
American  speculators.  The  gasoline  sta- 
tion lines,  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  gas- 
oline, and  the  squeeze  on  Uie  American 
consumer  is  a  problem  substantially 
made  in  America  by  Americans. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  fight  hoard- 
ing and  speculation  and  their  damaging 
effect  on  our  entire  economy  is  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  system  which  will  compel  the 
reporting  of  speculated  and  hoarded  sup- 
plies. It  is  time  that  this  vital  informa- 
tion on  supplies  becomes  mandated  by 
law.  The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
circumstances  which  hold  them  hostage 
to  the  statistics  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  and  the  other  big  brothers 
who  manipulate  our  supplies  of  oil  and 
gasoline. 


STUDENT   LOAN   AMENDMENTS    OF 
1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr,  Dellenb.ack)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  H.R.  13059  which 
sets  forth  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
which  are  being  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. A  -short  title  of  the  bill  is 
the  "Student  Loan  Amendments  of 
1974." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  developing  their  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  on  rather  short  notice.  In 
Januarj-  the  House  psssed  H.R.  12253 
to  extend  the  so-called  "TNdings  amend- 
ment" which  would  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year 
1974  education  appropriations  during 
1975.  This  extension  had  virtually  unani- 
mous support  and  we  should  get  it  to  the 
President  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

In  the  other  body,  H.R.  12253  was 
amend  to  drop  the  needs  test  for 
certain  students  to  qualify  for  in-school 
interest  subsidies  under  the  guaranteed 
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student  loan  program.  This  action  by 
the  other  body  prompted  our  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  issue. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  reported  out  to  the 
full  committee  a  bill  which  likewise 
would  remove  the  requirement  of  a 
formal  needs  test  for  most  students  so 
that  students  from  middle  income  fami- 
lies will  find  it  easier  to  secure  loans  for 
this  faU. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  the  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education,  has  in- 
dicated on  several  occasions  that  the 
legislation  which  we  hope  to  pass  in  the 
next  several  days  is  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  very  much  an  interim 
solution  to  the  many  problems  that  be- 
set this  student  loan  program.  I  strongly 
support  the  chairman's  commitment  to 
begin  in-depth  studies  and  hearings 
quickly  to  come  up  with  a  longer  range, 
comprehensive  set  of  amendments  that 
win  enable  us  to  reach  the  liighly  de- 
sirable goals  of  increasing  the  accessi- 
bility of  student  loans,  reducing  the  de- 
fault rate,  and  eliminating  the  require- 
ments that  tend  to  discriminate  agaiiist 
certain  students  because  of  their  par- 
ents' income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  administration  seek  to  ac- 
complish these  same  objectives.  They 
are  suggested  by  the  administration  as 
short-range  solutions.  Other  suggestions 
will  be  made  by  the  administration  in 
time  to  be  considered  by  our  committee. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  join  with  me  in  an  affirmation 
of  our  open-mindedness  about  and  v,-il- 
lingness  to  examine  carefully  all  of  the 
proposals  that  we  hope  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive in  the  days  ahead  from  lenders, 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 
State  guarantee  agencies,  students  and 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ments which  I  am  introducing  today  have 
substantial  merit  and  are  certainly  in- 
tended to  achieve  the  objectives  which 
many  of  us  have  voiced  for  this  program. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  all  those  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram will  study  them  seriously  and  give 
us  their  views. 

Because  of  the  urgency  for  getting 
these  amendments  considered  as  broadly 
as  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
inserting  as  paxt  of  my  remarks  the  let- 
ter of  trarxsmittal  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill 
itself: 

Department  or  Health, 
Edttcation,  Am>  Weltask, 

FeXiruary  26,  1974. 
Hon.  Cahl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Ms.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1996  to 
provide  for  increased  accesslblUty  to  g\iar- 
anteed  student  loans,  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Locui  Act  of  1B69,  and 
for  other  puipoaes." 

This  draft  bUl.  which  has  the  short  title 
of  the  "Student  Loan  Amendments  of  1974," 
would  modify  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program  In  order  to  increase  the  availability 
of  such  loans  for  aU  students,  simplify  the 


administrative  operations  of  the  program, 
and  reduce  loan  defaults.  The  bUl  wlU  also 
amend  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program  to  permit  Interest  expenses 
on  guaranteed  student  loexis  to  be  counted 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  award. 

First,  the  bill  would  extend  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  for  two 
years  and  would  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  special  allowance  provided 
thereunder  from  three  to  fotir  percent.  This 
change  would  increase  the  &ezlbUlty  of  the 
Secretary,  in  conj miction  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  special  allowance  during  periods  of  high 
Interest  rates. 

Second,  the  bUl  would  remove  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  student  loan  program  between 
those  loans  which  are  only  guaranteed  and 
those  for  which  an  Interest  subsidy  is  pay- 
able as  well,  by  phasing  out  the  interest 
subsidy  program.  During  the  recent  period 
when  the  total  loan  volume  has  been  re- 
stricted because  of  a  shortage  of  available 
funds,  many  lenders  have  been  using  the 
needs  test  (which  applies  only  to  eligibility 
for  Interest  subsidies)  as  a  means  of  ration- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  they  were  wUllng 
to  commit  to  the  program.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  nUddle  Income  students 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  even  a  guaran- 
tee. The  draft  bUl  would  remedy  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  that  the  mterest  subsidy, 
now  awarded  under  the  loan  program,  be 
made  through  the  Baisic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  In  the  years  of  in- 
struction for  which  a  basic  grant  is  avail- 
able. When  the  basic  grant  program  is  fund- 
ed for  all  undergraduate  students,  the  in- 
terest subsidy  would  cease  to  exist  under  this 
proptosal,  and  thus  there  would  no  longer  be 
a  needs  test  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  Increas- 
ing the  aggregate  loan  limitation  for  grad- 
uate students  to  $25,000.  Many  graduates 
students  are  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
because  they  have  borrowed  up  to  the  cur- 
rent limit  of  $10,000  during  their  under- 
graduate and  early  graduate  years.  Examples 
are  found  in  health  professions  education 
(medical  and  dental  training),  but  this 
could  also  be  true  of  law  schools  and  other 
graduate  education.  Such  students  shovild 
be  able  to  continue  to  use  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  for  their  professional 
education. 

Other  proposals  contained  In  this  bUl  are 
compounding  of  Interest  when  the  student 
and  the  lender  agree  to  defer  Interest  pay- 
ments on  student  loans  until  the  beginning 
of  the  repayment  period;  (2)  a  provision  re- 
lating to  the  determination  of  need  for  an 
interest  subsidy  for  students  attending  In- 
stitutions outside  the  United  States;  and 
(3)  the  elimination  of  the  defense  of  in- 
fancy with  resppect  to  student  loans  Instired 
by  the  Commissioner. 

The  Department  will  be  developing  for 
Congressional  consideration  a  more  compre- 
hensive set  of  proposals  designed  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams. The  enclosed  bUl  contains  only  those 
proposals  which  are  necessary  to  correct 
problems  which  are  having  an  Immediate  Im- 
pact and  for  which  corrective  action  needs 
to  be  taken  without  delay.  Those  more  com- 
prehensive proposals  wUl  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  sufficient  time  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  yotu*  convenience 
a  section  by  section  analysis  of  the  blU. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  proposal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Frakk  C.  Carltjoci, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Student  Loan  Amendments  or  1974,  Section 
BY  Section  Analysis 

Section  2.  Increase  in  special  allowance 
and  extension  of  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969.  Extends  for  two  years 
the  authorization  for  a  special  interest  al- 
lowance under  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1960  and  Increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  allowance  from. 
3  to  4  percent. 

Section  3.  Federal  pavments  totcard  inter- 
est costs  on  insured  student  loans,  (a) 
Amends  the  7  To  subsidy  provision  to  cover 
only  students  who  are  undergraduates  and 
who  were  in  coUege  prior  to  April  1,  1973. 
Thus,  the  avaUabUity  of  subsidized  loans 
would  correspond  to  those  years  of  Instruc- 
tion for  which  basic  grants  are  not  available 
(Juniors  and  seniors  in  school  year  1974-75). 

(b)  Amends  the  guaranty  provision  for 
State  and  private  nonprofit  student  insur- 
ance programs  to  cover  any  insured  student 
loan  rather  than  Just  those  for  which  an. 
interest  subsidy  is  payable  cr  would  be  pay- 
able except  for  lack  of  need.  (Conforming 
amendment.)  Also  expands  the  Federal  guar- 
anty for  such  programs  to  cover  not  only 
principal,  but  also  Interest  accrui:!:g  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period.  (The 
Federal  program  already  covers  both  prm- 
clpal  and  interest.)  | 

(c)  Provides  for  an  Increase  In  the  amount! 
of  payments  under  the  basic  grant  program 
to  cover  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  interest 
charges  payable  by  the  student  on  loans  in- 
sured under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  Such  mterest  charges  would  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  whether  the  amounO 
of  the  basic  grant  determined  for  any  stu- 
dent meets  the  minimum  $200  requirement 
in  the  Act  (or  the  $60  minimum  grant  which 
applies  when  the  schedule  of  reductions  U 
In  efifect) . 

Section  4.  Permitting  the  compounding  of 
interest  on  student  loans.  Would  permit 
lenders  In  both  the  State  agency  and  Federal 
programs  to  compound  the  interest  In  thosa 
cases  where  the  note  provided  for  the  defer- 
ral of  mterest  payments. 

Section  5.  Increase  in  loan  limitation.  In- 
creases the  maximum  amount  of  loans  « 
graduate  student  may  receive  to  any  year 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000  in  both  the  Federal'and 
State  agency  loan  programs.  Also  increases 
the  aggregate  amount  of  Insured  loans  by  a 
graduate  student  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  la 
both  programs.  The  repayment  period  for  all 
borrowers  would  be  extended  to  a  maximum 
of  15  years  and  the  total  maximum  period 
of  the  Insured  loan  would  be  Increased  from 
15  to  20  years  from  the  Initial  date  of  bor- 
rowtog. 

Section  6.  Determination  of  need  outside 
the  United  States.  Provides  that  where  a  stu- 
dent eligible  to  receive  an  interest  subsidy 
attends  an  institution  located  outside  tha 
Umted  States,  any  determtoatlon  of  need 
may  be  made  by  the  OomnUssioner.  the  State, 
or  the  private  nonprofit  agency  (whichever 
Is  ^proprlate)  rather  than  by  the  Institu- 
tion. 

SecUon  7.  Elimination  of  the  defense  of 
infancy  with  respect  to  Federally  insured 
student  loans.  Provides  that  a  student  shaU 
not  be  under  a  disability  to  enter  into  a  stu- 
dent loan  contract  because  of  his  minority, 
and  that  such  a  contract  may  not  be  dis- 
avowed because  of  such  minority. 

Section  8.  Effective  Date.  Provides  that,  ex- 
cept for  those  amendments  which  are  ef- 
fective Immediately,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  efiectlve  90  days  after 
enactment. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minaesota  (Mr.  Qrre)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  M  r.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
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join  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dellenback)  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  in 
cosponsorlng  a  bill  recommended  by  the 
administration  to  amend  the  giiaranteed 
student  loan  program. 

Our  committee  has  been  investigating 
the  problems  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram for  some  time.  Most  of  us  feel  that 
educational  institutions  and  lenders  have 
applied  far  too  rigidly  the  needs  test 
which  was  required  by  the  Education 
Amendmeiits  of  1972.  Although  we  have 
tried  to  encourage  institutions  and  lend- 
ers to  consider  the  flgiires  of  such  formal 
needs  tests  as  good  guidance  rather  than 
final  judgment,  the  result  has  been  a 
denial  of  even  a  guaranteed  nonsub- 
sldlzed  loan  for  many  students  from  mid- 
dle-income families. 

The  bill  which  I  am  joining  in  spon- 
soring today  is  not  the  comprehensive 
proposal  which  I  am  sure  our  committee 
will  be  making  within  the  next  year  or  so. 
It,  like  other  interim  measures  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, should  be  viewed  as  changes  for 
1  year.  I  intend  to  work  with  Representa- 
tives Dellenback,  O'Hara,  Brademas,  and 
others  during  the  coming  months  to  in- 
vestigate many  major  proposals  that  are 
being  suggested.  And  I  expect  that  the 
administration  will  have  further  recom- 
mendations in  the  coming  months  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  the  major  proposal 
of  the  administration's  reconmienda- 
tions — to  phase  out  the  so-called  subsi- 
dized loan  and  move  toward  one  type  of 
easily  accessible  loan.  Such  a  loan  would 
not  discriminate  against  some  students 
who  happen  to  have  parents  that  make 
over  $15,000  adjusted  family  incomes.  It 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  18-year- 
old  are  adults,  that  it  is  they  who  will 
repay  the  loan,  and  that  at  least  43 
States  now  give  18-year-olds  the  right 
to  sign  legal  contrEicts  on  their  own  be- 
half. 

Further,  one  type  of  guaranteed  loan, 
at  7-percent  interest  to  stiidents,  would 
not  tempt  families  and  students  to  take 
out  the  largest  possible  loan — ^^whlch  I 
believe  no-interest  loans  do  many 
times — but  only  that  amoimt  the  stu- 
dent legitimately  needs  to  meet  reason- 
able educational  costs.  I  believe  this 
move,  along  with  other  necessary  amend- 
ments, would  reduce  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  loan  defaults. 

I  fall  to  see  how  we  are  doing  any 
person  a  favor  by  tempting  him — or 
even  allowing  him— to  take  out  one  of 
the  present  subsidized  loans  in  an 
amount  greater  than  necessary.  That  is 
why  I  am  opposed  to  the  amended  ver- 
sion of  HJR.  12523  which  our  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  reported  out 
yesterday. 

I  favor  dropping  the  formal  needs  test 
for  students  from  families  below  an  aA- 
justed  $15,000  Income.  But  I  feel  the 
lender  should  be  provided  Information 
about  what  the  student  and  his  family 
will  actually  contribute.  I  believe  lenders 
want  and  deserve  this  information  be- 
fore they  make  a  subaldlzed  loan.  I  also 
see  there  are  good  reasons  for  limiting 
the  amount  of  subsidized  loans  that  can 
be  received  without  a  needs  test  to  $1,500. 


GOVERNMENT  OVER-REGULATION 
OP  OUR  ECONOMY  IS  ABOUT  TO 
DO  IT  AGAIN— CREATE  MORE 
SHORTAGES:  BREAD  AND  SUGAR 
SHORTAGES  ARE  BEING  PRE- 
DICTED I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
time — not  too  many  years  ago — when  we 
prided  ourselves,  as  a  Nation,  on  not 
being  subject  to  the  shortages  and  scar- 
cities which  plagued  other  coimtries. 

We  could  look  with  pride  at  our  Amer- 
ican production  capabilities — our  fac- 
tories and  our  farms.  Our  granaries  and 
warehouses  were  full.  Goods  got  to  mar- 
ket, and  services  were  JDerformed.  Thds 
is  no  idealized  image  of  what  our  econ- 
omy and  our  abundant  life  which  rested 
upon  it  were  like.  It  was  a  reality. 

Sure,  we  had  economic  problems  from 
time  to  time;  the  economy  was  not  al- 
ways stable.  But  while  we  had  some  un- 
employment and  families  suffering  the 
hardships  of  low  income,  we  tried  and 
did  do  something  about  those  problems. 
Why?  Because  we  always  were  borne  for- 
ward by  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  a  free  people  could  rise  to  meet 
any  economic  challenge — and  that  spirit 
was  well  grounded,  for  it  was  rooted  in 
the  history  of  our  national  experience. 

Along  this  prosperous  road  something 
happened,  slowly  at  first,  then  a  virtual, 
headlong  rush.  Some  thought  govern- 
ment could  do  a  better  job.  "All  we  need," 
it  was  argued  by  proponents  of  big  gov- 
ernment," is  a  little  tampering  here,  a 
little  adjustment  there."  "It  may  take  a 
little  agency  with  several  hundred  em- 
ployees to  do  it,  and  we  may  even  have  to 
pass  a  law  or  two,  but" — they  argued — 
"the  govenmient  legislators  can  aright 
the  imbalances  in  our  economy;  tliey  can 
smooth  things  over." 

Thus,  over  the  past  40  years.  Govern- 
ment ceded  imto  itself  more  and  more 
power  and  authority.  A  few  laws  became 
many.  A  few  regulations  became  thou- 
sands. The  size  of  the  Federal  payroll 
grew  Into  the  millions  of  employees.  The 
budget  mushroomed  until  It  stauads  as 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product.  And,  with  this  growth  there 
came  a  repression  of  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple— that  spirit  to  try  to  do  the  job  for 
themselves.  As  Government  took  more 
power,  people  began  to  ficqulesce  In  It, 
saying,  "Leave  It  to  Uncle  Sam." 

At  some  point — no  matter  who  was 
President,  no  matter  what  political  party 
was  In  power,  no  matter  what  party  con- 
trolled the  Congress — It  was  all  bound  to 
start  falling  apart.  Excessive  regulation 
so  wore  down  the  capacity  of  the  econ- 
omy to  produce  goods  and  services  that 
scarcities  and  shortages  were  not  only 
predictable  but  also  inevitable. 

What  have  we  lost — all  of  us — as  a  Na- 
tion and  an  economy — because  of  this? 

We  have  lost  our  productive  edge  on 
other  countries.  Nations,  like  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan,  are  dose  on  our  heels. 
There  would  be  little  wrong  with  that 
In  a  freely  competitive  arena,  but 
this  loss  of  our  margin  Is  a  result  of  our 


own  making.  That  Is  what  Is  wrong  with 
It. 

We  have  also  begun  to  lose  the  spirit 
which  buttresses  a  productive  capability 
of  people. 

And,  we  have  since  19B3  lost  a  national 
production  level  of  $1.8  trillion  short  of 
reasonably  fuU  production;  as  well  as, 
$451  billion  in  additional  tax  revenues 
with  which  we  could  have  paid  our  bills 
instead  of  indebtlng  further  the  taxpay- 
ers; and,  48  miUion  man-years  of  em- 
ployment. These  facts  have  been  recently 
documented  by  Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  CouncQ  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

We  have  gone  through  a  beef  shortage; 
we  are  going  through  a  gasoline  shortage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  a  recent 
study  released  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  we  are  now  living 
through  shortages  in  over  600  commodi- 
ties—zinc, aluminum,  asphalt,  steel, 
nylon,  cotton,  paper,  plastics,  coke.  Iron, 
silver,  and,  as  I  said,  about  600  more. 
Some  shortages  are  more  obvious  than 
others;  we  all  eat  beef  and  drive  cars, 
so  meat  and  fuel  shortages  are  more 
noticeable.  Others  are  when  one  is  per- 
sonally involved— like  In  one's  business 
or  work. 

Against  this  background,  I  think  one 
can  see  why  I  was  so  disturbed  by  this 
morning's  newspaper  accoimts  that  we 
may  soon  be  struck  with  two  additional 
major  shortages:  Bread  and  sugar. 

As  to  bread,  the  current  prediction— 
and  let  us  hope  it  does  not  happen 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "as- 
sures" us  it  will  not — is  that  we  may  be 
without  it  on  our  shelves  for  a  full  month 
late  this  spring  until  the  new  wheat  har- 
vests start  coming  in.  The  reasons  are 
varied,  and  their  validity  and  real  im- 
pact are  also  varied.  Some  ascribe  the 
shortages  to  export- import  policies;  oth- 
ers to  inadequate  production:  still  others 
to  various  forms  of  Government  manipu- 
lations of  the  commodity  markets.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  they  all  have  one  base: 
They  are  all  a  product  of  Government 
regulatory  policy — of  regulation  and 
control. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  potential 
sugar  shortage. 

If  we  do  have  a  shortage  in  either  or 
both  of  these  areas.  What  win  happen? 
First,  since  the  supply  will  go  down, 
the  price  will  go  up.  You  and  I  will  have 
to  pay  more.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
may  react  by  trying  to  control  prices, 
which  will  decrease  production  even  fur- 
ther; laws  will  be  proposed,  some  may 
be  passed.  New  regulations  will  be  pro- 
mulgated. And,  of  course,  televised  hear- 
ings will  be  the  feature  of  mid-morning 
home  viewing. 

Are  we  to  have  a  bread  czar  too? 

Are  we  to  have  a  sugar  czar  too? 

Where  will  this  end?  If  we  do  not  stop 
this  excessive  regulation  and  return  to 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand — which 
result  In  both  Increased  supplies  and 
decreased  prices — we  are  inviting  eco- 
nomic chaos.  And,  the  people  will— as 
they  should— hold  the  Members  of  this 
body  responsible  for  not  having  acted  in- 
telligently on  the  matter. 

We  need  a  repeal  of  the  control  stat- 
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utes  which  have  accentuated  this  eco- 
nomic turmoil.  Laws  intended  to  alleviate 
the  shortages  have  merely  made  them 
worse.  We  need  a  change  in  attitude  in 
this  country,  a  move  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  economic  freedom — the  base  for 
all  freedom.  And,  we  need  these  things 
now. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  THE  ARTS  TO 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  Senator  Percy  in  introduc- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  encourage  greater  avail- 
ability of  the  arts  to  the  handicapped. 
Congress  over  the  past  9  years  has 
helped  contribute  to  a  better  quality  of 
life  through  our  support  of  legislation 
for  the  arts.  As  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said  in  words  now  inscribed 
on  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts: 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  wUl 
steadily  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadUy  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  aU  of  oxir 
citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  commands  respect  throughout  the 
world  not  only  for  Its  strength,  but  for  Its 
civilization  as  well. 

As  historj'  points  out.  we  do  not  meas- 
ure the  success  of  a  society  in  terms  of 
its  gross  national  product,  but  in  the 
quality  and  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  it  produces. 

In  my  opinion,  the  challenge  expressed 
in  these  words  is  still  facing  us  today. 
And,  its  most  significant  aspect  is  the 
need  to  enlarge  these  opportmilties  for 
the  many  Americans  who  are  now  denied 
access  to  the  himianizlng  influence  of 
the  arts  because  of  the  large  number  of 
architectural  barriers  that  are  thought- 
lessly placed  in  their  way.  One  out  of 
ten  persons  has  some  disability  which 
prevents  him  from  using  buildings  and 
facilities  designed  only  for  the  physically 
fit.  These  people  include  2  million  chil- 
dren with  orthopedic  handicaps  and  mil- 
lions of  adults  enfeebled  by  age  or  suf- 
fering from  heart  disease,  arthritis,  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  or  other  chronic  disa- 
bilities. Over  and  above  the  permanently 
handicapped  of  our  Nation  are  the  mll- 
Uons  who  are  temporarily  disabled  by 
accidents. 

The  barriers  these  individuals  encoun- 
ter include  such  basic  but  formidable  im- 
pediments as:  Doors  too  narrow  for 
wheelchairs  or  too  heavy  to  be  opened 
by  an  individual  using  crutches;  long 
stairways  too  steep  for  the  sufferers  of 
respiratory  disease;  obstructions  in  the 
paths  of  the  blind ;  inadequate  turnstiles, 
and  restrooms  with  toilet  stalls  not  wide 
enough  for  the  wheelchair-bound. 

I  believe  it  is  important  at  this  time 
to  emphasize  that  the  goal  of  a  barrier- 
free  environment  in  the  arts  Is  possible. 
What  it  takes  Is  a  little  "Yankee  ingenu- 
ity" and  flexibility.  We  should  commend 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  for  taking  an  Initiative  in  this 
area.  Here,  the  handicap];>ed  patron  is 


perfectly  at  ease.  He  is  able  to  park  his 
car  in  a  space  especially  reserved  for  the 
disabled.  He  can  enter  the  building  by 
any  door,  since  all  entrances  are  ramped. 
Inside,  elevators  with  wheelchair-height 
buttons  ascend  to  balconies  and  boxes. 
The  orchestra  floor  has  ramped  en- 
trances and  spaces  for  wheelchairs. 
Water  foimtains  and  telepJhones  are  at 
wheelchair  height.  Rest  rooms  have  wide 
doors  and  grab-bars.  Special  features  to 
aid  the  blind  include  knurled  door  knobs 
to  indicate  danger  areas. 

Still,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  needs  our  assistance  in  bringing 
this  most  serious  and  least  understood 
problem  of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  private  artis- 
tic endeavors  they  encourage  and  sup- 
port. Despite  the  large  number  of  citizens 
affected  by  these  barriers,  many  people 
remain  unaware  that  any  problem  exists. 
In  one  nationwide  survey,  two-thirds  of 
all  persons  interviewed  said  they  had 
given  the  matter  little  or  no  thought. 
However,  the  same  survey  Indicated  that 
once  having  been  made  aware  of  the 
handicapped  person's  situation,  two- 
thirds  felt  more  should  be  done  to  over- 
come these  barriers,  and  75  percent  ap- 
proved the  use  of  tax  money  to  assist  in 
this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  resolution  I  am  introducing  with 
Senator  Percy  today  has  been  endorsed 
by  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairwoman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  With 
this  resolution,  I  believe  we  have  the  op- 
portunity not  only  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  arts,  but  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  handicapped.  If  we  ad- 
here to  the  goal  embodied  in  It,  we  can 
free  these  citizens  to  enter  fully  in  a 
fellowship  which  knows  no  cultural  or 
language  barrier,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
arts. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  440 
Concvirrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  arts  should  l>e  avail- 
able to  all  Americans,  Including  those  who 
suffer  physical  handicaps 
Whereas  access  to  the  arts  is  a  right  and 
not  a  privilege  of  all  Americans; 

Whereas  the  arts  are  central  to  what  our 
society  is  and  what  It  can  be; 

Whereas  no  citizen  shoUd  be  deprived  of 
the  beauty  and  the  Inslghtj  Into  the  human 
experience  that  only  the  arts  can  Impart; 
Whereas  cultural  Institutions  and  indi- 
vidual artists  can  make  a  slgnlflcant  con- 
tribution to  the  lives  of  citizens  who  are 
physically  handicapped;  and 

Whereas  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-480)  already  requlree  that  pubUo 
buildings  constructed,  leased,  or  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
be  accessible  to  the  handicapped:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
should  taJce  a  leadership  role  In  advocating 
special  provisions  for  the  handicapped  In 
cultiiral  facilities  and  programs; 

(2)  private  Intereets  and  governments  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  should  take  Into 
account  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
Public  Law  90-480  when  buUdlng  or  reno- 
vating culttiral  facilities; 

(3)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  all  of  the  program  areas  within  the  En- 
dowment should  be  mindful  of  the  intent 


and  purposes  of  Public  Law  90-480  and  of 
this  resolution  as  they  formulate  their  own 
guidelines  and  as  they  review  proposals  from 
the  field;  and 

(4)  all  Individuals  and  groups  associated 
with  production  and  presentation  of  cultural 
activities  should  give  consideration  to  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  further  promote  and 
implement  the  goal  of  making  cultural  facili- 
ties and  activities  accessible  to  Amercans  who 
are  physically  handicapped. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaos 
in  my  district,  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  has  reached  alarming  proportions 
and  has  caused  extreme  hardship  on  all 
of  us. 

On  February  22,  1974,  I,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  Maryland  congres- 
sional delegation,  met  with  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator William  E.  Simon  and  his 
deputies,  seeking  an  additional  gasoline 
allocation  for  Maryland.  Mr.  Simon  real- 
ized that  an  emergency  situation  existed 
in  Maryland  and  that  something  had  to 
be  done  immediately.  He  responded  by 
allocating  the  same  day  an  additional 
8.8  million  gallons  of  gasoline  to  Mary- 
land to  carry  us  through  February.  We 
are  also  attempting  to  convince  the  FEO 
that  a  much  larger  allocation  is  needed 
for  March. 

There  are  several  problems  which  have 
aggravated  the  gasoline  problem  in 
Marj'land.  The  allocation  is  based  on  use 
figiires  for  1972.  Mar>'land's  population 
has  grown  significantly  since  1972.  In 
addition,  the  floods  from  Hurricane 
Agnes  that  year  caused  a  lower  than  nor- 
mal fuel  use  for  2  months  of  1972.  To 
make  things  even  worse,  Maryland  is  a 
State  located  In  the  heavily  traveled 
Northeast  Corridor.  Consequently,  much 
of  our  allocation  is  used  by  residents  of 
other  States  while  traveling  through 
Marj'land. 

We  have  forcefully  brought  these  fac- 
tors to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  as  we  argued  for  an  in- 
creased allocation  for  March. 

I  am  told  that  our  problem  nationwide 
is  that  in  1972  the  United  States  con- 
sumed 16.3  million  barrels  of  oil  daily; 
4.7  miUlon  of  which  was  imported.  In 
1973  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  consumed  17.3  million  barrels 
daily  of  which  6.2  million  was  imported. 
The  Arab  nations  provide  over  half  of 
the  world's  oil  exports.  When  Arab  na- 
tions embargo  oil,  the  supplies  decrease 
and  the  price  goes  up  for  imported  oil. 

A.<;  a  nation  we  must  laimch  an  aU-out, 
crash  program  comparable  to  the  space 
program  to  support  our  energy  resources 
and  to  find  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
We  must  reduce  our  consumiJtlon  imtjl 
oil  supplies  again  equal  demand.  This 
might  be  done  voluntarily  or  through  ra- 
tioning. However,  usage  by  industry  Is 
hard  to  reduce  so.  as  a  consequence,  we 
in  the  commuting  public  are  faced  with 
the  greatest  curtailment.  We  wait  hours 
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In  line  at  gas  stations.  We  use  public 
transportation  if  available.  We  carpool. 
Those  living  in  my  district  have  ex- 
hibited remarkable  voluntary  restraint. 
Yet,  they  must  see  that  their  efforts  are 
working  if  they  are  to  continue  the  sac- 
riflces  they  have  been  making. 

If  volimtary  reductions  are  not  ac- 
complished, the  alternative  is  rationing. 
Rationing  also  is  not  a  perfect  solution. 
Any  time  Oovemment  tries  to  control 
supply  and  demand,  problems — such  as 
we  are  experiencing  under  the  current 
allocation  plan — inevitably  result.  In  ad- 
dition, the  consumer  will  pay  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  nmning  a  program  of 
rationing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
will  take  17,000  employees  to  administer 
the  program.  Rationing  would  favor 
those  residents  who  have  access  to  pub- 
lic transportation.  It  would  handicap 
those  suburban  workers  who  have  no 
public  transportation.  It  would  probably 
not  inconvenience  the  bulk  gasoline 
user. 

I  have  been  trying  to  insure  that 
Maryland  gets  its  fair  share  of  gasoline. 
The  8.8  milhon  gallons  for  the  end  of 
February  came  as  a  result  of  our  con- 
gressional delegation  meeting  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  It  was  not  enough, 
but  it  was  a  help.  Although  I  joined  in 
the  lawsuit  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
a  greater  allocation,  I  realized  that  legal 
action  was  too  slow  and  Ineffective.  In 
fact.  Governor  Mandel's  suit  was  prob- 
ably counterproductive  because  FEO  felt 
after  the  suit  was  f?led,  it  should  deal 
with  Maryland  at  "arm's  length."  The 
Maryland  congressional  delegation  con- 
vinced PEO  officials  to  give  us  additional 
gasoline. 

I  have  been  working  vrith  the  oil  com- 
panies and  the  service  station  trade  as- 
sociations trying  to  provide  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  inadequate  supplies  we 
have.  I  have  sent  forms  to  all  gas  sta- 
tions In  my  district  which  they  can  use 
to  request  increased  allocations.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  trying  to  help  those  individ- 
uals who  have  specific  problems  related 
to  fuel  shortages. 

As  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  I 
have  long  supported  the  Alaska  pipeline 
which  was  delayed  for  years.  Congress 
approved  Its  construction  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  clear  that  a  short- 
term  energy  crisis  is  upon  us.  But  It  Is 
clear  that  a  long-term  energy  crisis 
which  Is  even  a  greater  problem.  We 
must  make  those  decisions  now  to  solve 
that  long-term  problem. 

Energy  consumption  cannot  continue 
to  increase  indefinitely.  Research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of 
new  and  existing  energy  sources,  ra- 
tional and  efficient  utilization  of  energy, 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  people,  and 
the  protection  of  of  the  national  en- 
viroxunent  should  have  the  highest  p)d- 
orltles. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  which  I 
hope  would  provide  long-range  answers 
to  our  present  shortages.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bin  which  would  create  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy.  This  council 
would  consist  of  three  members  who 
would  develop  a  long-range,  comprehoi- 
slve  plan  for  enetsy  utllziation  in  the 


United  States  and  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  any  executive  agency  concerned 
with  energy-  and  power.  It  would  con- 
stantly review  the  energy  situation,  both 
short  and  long  range,  taking  into  ac- 
count both  international  and  domestic 
developments.  It  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  policy  recom- 
mendations to  .the  President,  and  would 
oversee  the  Implementation  of  the  poli- 
cies which  are  adopted.  The  council 
would  answer  to  Congress  and  its  various 
committees  in  developing  its  specific  re- 
sponsibilities and  on  budgetary  matters. 

I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  increase  our  development  of  solar 
and  geothermal  energj'  sources.  The  cut- 
off of  Arab  oil  due  to  the  present  Middle 
East  crisis  has  awakened  us  to  the  im- 
mediate urgency  of  developing  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energj'.  Even  though  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  are  some  of  the 
more  promising  possibilities,  we  have  put 
forth  only  token  developmental  efforts, 
and  they  have  been  scattered  among  half 
a  dozen  Government  agencies.  If  we  are 
to  avert  a  calamitous  energy  crisis  in 
this  country  without  subjectmg  ourselves 
to  economic  blackmail  from  oil-produc- 
ing nations,  we  must  undertake  a  crash 
program  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
The  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law  is  probing  the  prob- 
lems related  to  offshore  oil  exploration. 

A  greai  many  Americans  are  skeptical 
about  the  oil  companies'  profits  and  sta- 
tistics. Several  committees  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  these  problems.  We 
must  have  better  data  on  which  to  base 
our  decisions. 

Presently,  there  is  insufficient  informa- 
tion to  measure  the  extent  of  the  petro- 
leum shortage  and  to  plan  public  policy 
to  ameliorate  and  resolve  the  shortage. 
Consequently,  I  saw  the  need  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  direct  the  producers  of 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  to  provide  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  with  the  in- 
formation requested  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  natural  gas  reeerves  and  the  po- 
tential rates  of  production  of  refineries 
and  oil  and  gas  wells. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  short-  and  long-term 
energy  priorities.  It  must  act  expedi- 
tiously and  decisively.  Congress  must 
shoulder  this  responsibility  and  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  it 
can  take  concrete  initiatives  In  the 
energy  arena.  This  must  have  the  highest 
priority.  I  urge  oiu-  colleagues  to  do 
whatever  we  can  as  quickly  as  we  can 
to  help  alleviate  our  energy  crisis  and 
bring  relief  to  the  American  consiuners. 


STOPPING  BEHAVIOR  MODIPCA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  announced  it  wUl  cease 
funding  projects  that  involve  Sklnner- 


ian-type  behavior  modification,  psycho- 
surgeiT,  and  chemothei'apy. 

We  applaud  that  decision. 

These  federally  funded  Skinnerian 
behavior  modification  programs  are  dan- 
gerous and  wrong-headed,  for  they  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  man  is 
nothing  more  than  a  biological  machine, 
devoid  of  free  will  and  moral  respon- 
sibility. In  this  light,  man  is  viewed  as 
an  object  to  be  manipulated  by  so-called 
experts. 

The  same  men  who  have  just  been 
stopped  from  using  prisoners  as  experi- 
mental subjects  for  brain  mutilation  and 
castration  have  larger  plans  for  the  en- 
tire American  society.  Federally  funded 
physician  Jose  Delgado,  who  promotes 
the  control  of  violence  through  brain 
mutilation,  advocates  billion  dollar  Fed- 
eral Involvement  in  projects  for  the 
"physical  control  of  the  mind,"  includ- 
ing educational  programs  aimed  at  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  prepare  them  for  the 
acceptance  of  these  methods.  In  his  1969 
book,  "Physical  Control  of  the  Mind— 
Toward  a  Psychocivilized  Society,"  Del- 
gado offers  us  a  glimpse  of  the  society 
he  is  promoting : 

Is  It  feasible  to  Induce  robot-like  per- 
formance in  animals  and  man  by  pushing 
buttons  of  a  cerebral  radio  stimulator?  Could 
drives,  desires  and  thoughts  be  placed  under 
the  artificial  command  of  electronics? 

The  Individual  may  think  that  the  most 
Important  fact  of  reality  Is  his  own  exist- 
ence, but  this  Is  only  a  personal  point  of 
view  which  .  .  .  lacks  historical  perspective, 
for  the  brief  existence  of  one  person  should 
be  considered  In  terms  of  the  world  popula- 
tion, mankind,  and  the  whole  universe. 

Delgado  has  already  formulated  his 
model  for  a  psychoblologlcally  controlled 
society.  It  may  stun  my  fellow  Members 
to  learn  that  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Violence  at  UCLA  had  actually  requested 
funding  of  a  project  to  examine  methods 
of  electrophysically  controlling  an  indi- 
vidual's beha\ior  by  remote  control  com- 
puters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  psychiatric  vision- 
aries must  be  stopped.  Let  me  quote 
Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggin,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Psychiatry  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  Breggin  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  psychiatric 
totaUtarianism: 

The  futvire  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  may  ultimately  be  determined  by  who 
Is  victorious  In  the  conflict  between  those 
who  would  control  man  through  physical 
means  and  mechanlstio  psychologies,  and 
those  who  would  liberate  hhn  through  efforts 
aimed  at  maximizing  each  Individual's  free- 
dom and  opporttmlty  within  the  environ- 
ment. Big  Brother  will  be  a  psychiatrist — 
or  a  psychoffurgeon. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
fimd  experiments  aimed  at  the  psychi- 
atrical, psychosurglcal,  and  chemicsd 
control  of  American  citizens.  We  are 
happy  to  know  LEAA  shares  our  con- 
cerns about  the  rights  of  prisoners  who 
were  being  used  as  experimental  animals 
in  these  projects,  as  well  as  the  rights 
all  of  our  citizens  who  may  later  be  tar- 
gets of  control  as  these  technologies  are 
developed. 

We  believe  that  mind  control  and  be- 
havior manipulation  are  contrary  to  the 
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ideas  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  American  Constitution.  These  docu- 
ments view  man  as  an  autonomous  being 
with  the  power  of  moral  choice,  and  are 
bedrock  to  our  system  of  political  liberty. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  of  us  saw  the  energj-  crisis 
coming  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago.  But 
since  late  1972,  there  has  been  little 
doubt  that  a  very  serious  problem  was 
bearing  down  on  us.  Yet  the  last  12  to  18 
months  have  been  marked  by  inaction 
and  false  starts  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  decisive  legislative 
steps  to  find  a  remedj'. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  to  arise  out 
of  the  energy  crisis  Is  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  has  developed  for 
Americans.  The  small  businessman,  the 
service  station  operator,  and  many  oth- 
ers find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  they  cannot  control,  unable  to 
plan  ahead  more  than  a  day  at  a  time. 
Rather  than  taking  firm  steps  to  clear 
the  air  the  Congress  has  further  mud- 
died the  water  by  starting  and  stopping, 
weaving  and  bobbing,  displaying  a  fair 
tmount  of  fancy  footwork,  but  never 
moving  to  strike  decisively. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  no  one- 
dimensional,  one-shot  solutions  to  the 
energy  crisis.  But  we  need  to  start  mov- 
ing toward  remedies.  We  need  to  allay 
the  understandable  concerns  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  need  to  provide  some  answers, 
some  clear  leadership  so  that  Americans 
can  figure  out  where  they  stand  with  this 
problem.  We  need  to  prime  the  pumps  of 
the  legislative  process  and  move  energy 
measures  on  to  enactment. 

The  Senate  finally  passed  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  conference  re- 
port last  week.  But  this  measiu-e  has 
been  bogged  down  since  before  Christ- 
mas and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  worth  the 
wait.  I  voted  for  the  conference  report 
today,  but  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
It  may  create  more  problems  than  it 
solves,  and  I  am  concerned  that  it  may 
retard  production  and  exploration.  If 
this  concern  proves  correct,  then  we 
must  be  prepared  to  move  promptly  with 
remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  taxpayers  de- 
serve a  better  deal  on  the  energy  crisis. 
If  we  buckle  down,  I  believe  we  can  be- 
gin to  locate  solutions  rather  than  con- 
tributing to  the  problem. 


WOUNDED  KNEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
today  a  band  of  dissldoit  Indians,  prin- 
cipally outsiders,  invaded  and  occupied 
the  small  community  of  Wounded  Knee 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
which  is  located  within  my  district  in 
South  Dakota.  That  occupation  captured 


the  imagination  of  the  national  news 
media,  and  because  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  prohibited  trioal  officials 
from  enforcing  the  law  and  protecting 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  residents 
of  the  Woimded  Knee  area,  that  tragedy 
continued  for  71  days. 

On  December  20  of  last  year  I  spoke 
here  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  the 
flood  insurance  legislation  which  was 
then  being  considered.  That  amendment 
would  have  provided  Federal  compensa- 
tion to  those  innocent  victims  who  lost 
so  much  during  the  episode  at  Wounded 
Knee.  When  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated, I  promised  to  return  with  sep- 
arate legislation  that  would  provide  to 
the  innocent  Woimded  Knee  victims  the 
reimbursement  they  deserve. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  will  create  a  commission  with 
the  power  to  award  compensation,  to  de- 
termine who  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  incident  truly  are,  and 
what  the  extent  of  their  damages  are. 
My  bill  further  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion to  administer  and  pay  this  compen- 
sation and  subrogates  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  recover  from 
those  most  directly  responsible  for  the 
damages,  to  the  extent  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid. 

On  a  nimiber  of  other  occasions  I  have 
pointed  out  what  I  felt  were  the  failings 
and  shortcomings  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's action  at  Woimded  Knee.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  Wounded  Elnee  incident 
looked  to  tribal  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  for  protection,  but  were 
denied  that  protection.  Consequently 
their  homes,  businesses,  and  ranches 
were  vandalized  and  in  some  cases  des- 
troyed. Had  it  not  been  for  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  the  tribal  goverrmaent's 
law  enforcement  arm  by  Federal  author- 
ities, those  in  the  Wounded  Knee  area, 
who  could  so  ill  afford  to  lose  so  much, 
may  have  received  the  protection  every 
citizen  has  been  taught  to  expect. 

Because  of  the  bizarre  manner  in 
which  this  lethal  farce  was  handled, 
those  who  were  wronged  find  that  the 
lawbreakers  that  were  most  responsible 
for  their  losses  are  in  almost  all  cases 
now  judgment-proof  or  Impossible  to 
identify.  Had  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  been  different,  this  might 
not  now  be  so.  Had  Federal  officials  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  for  help  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation. If  this  legislation  is  not  passed 
into  law,  those  Innocent  people  who  did 
nothing  more  wrong  than  select  Wound- 
ed Knee,  S.  Dak.  as  their  residence,  will 
continue  to  suffer  and  be  deprived  of 
the  possessions  they  had  acciunulated  up 
imtil  their  town  was  occupied  by  law- 
breakers and  declared  to  be  a  soverign 
state. 

Most  of  these  people  who  have  lost  so 
much  are  the  same  people  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  tried  to  induce  to 
become  economically  self-sufficient  by 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on.  These 
people  had  achieved  this,  and  then 
watched  as  Federal  officials  looked  on  as 
their  possessions  were  burned  and  looted. 
Although  these  people  have  looked  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help,  they  find 


that  no  existing  programs  provide  thi 
rehef  they  deserve. 

In  Wounded  Knee,  on  the  rest  of  tha 
Fine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dako- 
ta, and  for  that  matter,  wherever  tele- 
vision and  the  rest  of  the  media  carried 
blow-by-blow  accounts  of  the  confronta- 
tion at  Wounded  Knee,  that  incident  re- 
presents injustice  and  lawlessness.  If 
ever  respect  for  law  and  order  is  to  be  re- 
stored in  this  connection,  those  who  suf- 
fered most  at  Woimded  Knee  must  be 
made  whole.  | 

A  year  has  now  gone  by  and  this  has 
not  occui'red.  Now  i.s  the  time  for  relief  to 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whose  action  or  inaction  con- 
tributed to  the  losses.  Tliis  bUl  today  in- 
troduced can  do  tliis  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  give  it  the  com- 
passionate consideration  it,  indeed,  de- 
serves. 


OPIU?.f   POPPY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  reaction  to  the  news  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  will  again  permit  the 
legal  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  Is 
one  of  dismay.  If  this  action  was  taken 
without  first  consulting  with  our  Stata 
Department,  then  I  think  it  shows  a  lack 
of  good  faith.  In  1971  the  United  States 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Turkey  la 
which  the  cultivation  of  opium  poppy 
would  be  banned  in  exchange  for  $35.7 
million  from  the  United  States  to  assist 
the  Turkish  farmers  in  shifting  from 
poppy  to  other  crops.  The  1971  restriction 
was  beginning,  I  beheve,  to  have  posi- 
tive affects  on  the  importation  of  illicit 
opium  into  the  United  States.  Testimony 
before  the  Special  Studies  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Floyd  Hicks,  Indicated  that  while  thU 
might  be  termed  a  negative  approach  to 
controlling  illegal  drugs.  It  was  legitimate 
recognition  of  the  external  variables  In- 
volved with  our  internal  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. I  trust  our  State  Department  will 
apprise  the  Congress  of  exactly  what 
happened  and  what  its  effect  will  be  la 
our  efforts  to  halt  the  flow  of  illicit 
drugs. 

SUGAR    LOBBYISTS    RECEIVE    PAT. 
SWEET  FEES  [ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Finduy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sugar 
lobbyists  for  foreign  countries  are  prob- 
ably the  Nation's  most  overpaid  lawyers. 
If  not,  they  rate  high  for  the  sweet  deale 
which  bring  them  a  lot  of  money  every 
year  for  what  appears  to  be  very  little 
effort.  They  are  now  parading  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  where  ex» 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act  Is  undef 
consideration. 

Best  paid  is  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates,  )  i 
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Washington  finn  which  receives  $198,000 
a  year  for  representing  Brazil. 

Unfortunately  these  lobbyists — almost 
all  of  them  are  lawyers — have  ciiltlvated 
in  foreign  capitals  the  erroneous  notion 
that  their  representation  on  Capitol  HiU 
Is  vital  to  getting  Congress  to  approve 
sugar  quotas  for  their  client  countries. 
This  may  have  been  true  in  the  past. 
Years  ago  It  probably  was.  But  not  In 
recent  years  and  not  today,  at  least  not 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  his  credit,  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage 
refuses  to  grant  personal  interviews  with 
these  lobbj-ists  himself  and  tries  to  keep 
their  behavior  around  committee  rooms 
in  proper  bounds.  Most  of  the  other  com- 
mittee members  also  refuse  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  these  lobbyists. 

This  means  that  about  all  these  lobby- 
ists do  to  win  fat  fees  is  draft  a  largely 
useless  statement  every  3  or  4  years  and 
present  it  during  committee  hearings 
when  extension  of  the  act  is  imder  con- 
.slderation. 

The  countries  wanting  quotas  would 
be  better  off  sending  the  information  to 
the  committee  through  the  traditional 
diplomatic  channels  and  saving  the  cost 
of  this  over-priced  talent.  In  fact,  Con- 
gress and  the  sugar  industry  would  be 
better  off  too.  The  existence  of  this  lobby 
tends  to  put  the  Congress  and  the  Sugar 
Act  in  a  bad  light.  The  lobby  perpetuates 
the  illusion  that  quotas  are  still  passed 
out  as  the  result  of  high-powered,  be- 
hind-the-scenes wheeling  and  dealing. 

Here  Is  current  information  on  the 
lawyers  who  represent  sugar-quota  coim- 
tries  and  the  size  of  their  fees.  It  is  taken 
from  flies  of  the  Registration  Unit,  In- 
ternal Security  Section,  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department: 

BrazU.  BrazUUm  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In- 
sutute.  Registered  lobbyist:  A.  S.  Nemlr  As- 
sociates. 1230  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wasli- 
Ington.  D.C.  20004.  Pee:  $198,000  per  year. 
Received  $14«,600  during  twelve-montb  pe- 
riod ending  October  9,  1973. 

Barbados,  West  Indies  Sugar  Association, 
Inc.:  Ecuador,  Companla  Azucarera  Valdez, 
Socledad  AgrlcoU  Indxistrlal,  Azucarera 
Tropical  Americana,  BJl.  and  Tababuela  In- 
dustrial Azlcarera,  C.A.;  British  Honduras, 
Belize  Sugar  Industries;  Panama,  Companla 
Azucarera  La  Estrella.  SJL,  Azucarera  Na- 
clonal,  SA.,  Oovemment  of  Panama;  Great 
Britain,  Tate  and  Lyle,  London.  England. 
Registered  lobbyist:  Arthur  L.  Qulnn  and 
Arthur  Lee  Qulnn.  723  Washington  BuUdlng, 
Washlntgon.  D.C.  20005.  Pees:  $18,250  from 
Panama;  $15,000  frtHn  British  Hondiiras; 
$25,000  from  Great  Britain;  $35,000  from  Bar- 
bados; and  $25,000  from  Ecuador.  Received 
$118,044.03  during  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing August.  1973. 

South  Africa,  South  African  Sugar  Associa- 
tion. Registered  lobbyist:  Casey,  Lane  and 
Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway,  New  Ycwk,  New 
York  10004.  Fee  based  on  time  spent  on  case. 
Received  $63,009.95  during  twelve-month  pe- 
riod ending  January  2, 1974. 

Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates.  Ltd.; 
Guatemala,  Association  de  Azucareros  do 
Guatemala;  Honduras.  Azcarera  Hondurena, 
S.A.:  EI  Salvador,  Assoclaclon  de  Azucareros 
de  El  Salvador.  Registered  lobbyist:  Central 
American  Sugar  Council,  1200  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Registration 
contains  statement:  "The  sole  activity  of  the 
Registrant  Is  to  engage  the  Arm  Patton,  Bogga 
and  Blow  to  represent  its  Interests  In  the 
V&."  Member  countrlefl  share  coats  on  basis 


determined  by  by-laws.  Received  $61,079.48 
during  calendar  year  1973. 

India,  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.  Registered  lobbyist  Daniels 
and  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  Pee:  $50,000  plus  $10,000 
expense  budget.  No  Income  listed  for  twelve- 
month period  ending  June  30,  1973.  Pile 
shows  that  activities  with  foreign  principal 
were  terminated  March  28, 1973. 

Central  American  Sugar  Council,  Regis- 
tered lobbyist:  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  1200 
17th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Pee:  $36,000  to  $50,000  plus  $3,000  expense 
account.  Received  861,079.48  during  calendar 
year  1973. 

Philippines,  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
Registered  lobbyist:  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Pee:  $3,750  per  month.  Received  $52.- 
600  for  twelve-month  period  ending  January 
29.  1974. 

Venezuela.  Dlstrlbuldc«-a  Venzolana  de 
Azucares,  SJR.L.  Registered  lobbyist:  Edward 
L.  Merrlgan.  Co  Smathers.  Merrlgan  and 
Herlong.  888  17th  Street  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  Pee:  $50,000  per  year.  Received 
$50,000  for  twelve-month  period  ending  No- 
vember 24,  1973. 

Mauritus,  Maurltus  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Maurltus  Sugar  S>'ndlcate.  Regis- 
tered lobbyist:  Sharon,  Plerson,  Seemes. 
CroUun  and  Flnley,  1054  13th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007.  Pee:  $25,000  per 
year.  Received  $43,896  for  twelve-month  pe- 
riod ending  August  21,  1978. 

Swaziland,  Swaziland  Sugar  Association. 
Registered  lobbyist:  Justice  N.  Chambers, 
2300  Calvert  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 
20008.  Pee:  $30,000  per  year  plus  expenses  to 
$5,000.  Received  $36,190.32  during  twelve- 
month period  ending  August  28,  1973. 

Pljl,  CSR,  Ltd.  Registered  lobbyist:  Gra- 
ham Purcell,  1819  H  Street  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006.  Fee:  $2,500  per  month.  New 
registration,  no  previous  Income  shown. 

Peru.  Central  de  Cooperatlvas  Agrarlas  de 
Producclon  Azucarera  del  Peru.  Registered 
lobbyist:  Prather,  Levenberg.  Seeger,  DooUt- 
tle.  Parmer  and  Ewlng.  1101  16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  Fee  based  on  time 
spent  on  case.  Received  $27,500  for  twelve- 
month period  ending  November  13.  1973. 

Bolivia,  Embassy  of  Brazil.  Registered 
lobbyist:  Tadco  Enterprises,  Inc..  1625  Eye 
Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Pee: 
$25,000  per  year.  New  regtetratlon.  no  previ- 
ous Income  shown. 

Ethiopia.  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industrv 
and  Toiirism  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment. Registered  lobbyist:  Donald  S. 
Dawson  and  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washing- 
ton BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  Pee: 
$25,000  plus  expenses  In  excess  of  $2,000. 
Contract  also  contains  statement:  "Expenses 
not  exceeding  $2,000  annually  In  connection 
with  such  representation  shall  likewise  be 
paid  In  connection  with  servlcee  rendered 
each  year  In  which  a  quota  is  allocated,  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  $4,000."  New  registration, 
no  Income  shown. 

FIJI.  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills.  Ltd.  Ca 
subsidiary  manufacttirlng  company  of  CSR, 
Ltd.)  Registered  lobbyist:  Charles  H.  Brown. 
Suite  400.  1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036.  Pee:  $2,000  per  month 
plus  expenses.  Received  $26,690.18  during 
twelve-month  j)erlod  ending  August  3,  1973. 

AustraUa.  CSR,  Ltd.  Registered  lobbyist: 
Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  aad  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Pee  based  on  services  rendered.  Re- 
ceived $23,922.44  during  calendar  year  1973. 

Mexico.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productorea  de 
Azucar,  S-A.  de  C.V.  (known  as  "UNPASA") . 
Registered  lobbyist:  Rcuss  and  CRourke, 
1629  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Fee:  $1,000  per  month  plus  $80  per  month 
for  office  and  telephone  plus  "$7B  per  hour 
for  services  beyond  the  reporting  contem- 


plated by  retainer."  Received  $23,514.03  for 
twelve-month  period  ending  December  26, 
1973  (Includes  $9385.13  "refund  of  Mexican 
Income  taxes  erroneously  withheld  from  fees 
of  predecessor  firm  Sutton  and  O'Rourke.") . 

Gaudeloupe  and  Martinique,  Associated 
Sugar  Producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique; Madagascar,  Syndicate  des  Dlstll- 
lateixrs  et  Producteurs  de  Sucre  de  Mada- 
gascar et  des  Comores.  Registered  lobbyist: 
Albert  M.  Prosterman  and  Associates,  Inc., 
818  18th  Street  N.W.,  Suite  230,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006.  Pees:  $12,400  per  year  from 
Madagascar  and  $5,000  per  year  from  Gauda- 
loupe  and  Martinique.  Received  $12,400  d\ir- 
Ing  twelve-month  period  ending  August  7, 
1973. 

Thailand,  Government  of  Thailand,  Min- 
istry of  Commerce.  Registered  lobbyist: 
Scott  Whitney,  1801  K  Street,  Suite  220. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Fee:  $15,000  per 
year  plus  expenses.  New  registration,  no  pre- 
vious Income  listed. 

Costa  Rica.  Camara  de  Azucareros.  Coeta 
Rlcan  Board  of  Trade,  108  East  66th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  lOOJl.  Pee;  $100  per 
month  shared  with  Taxtlle  Association  of 
Costa  Rica.  Received  $12,000  during  twelve- 
month period  ending  August  22,  1973. 

Malawi,  Government  of  Malawi.  Reg- 
istered lobbyist:  Kerry  CoUler  Trtppe,  1801 
K  Street  N.W.,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  Pee:  $10,000  per  year.  Received  $13,- 
857.63  during  twelve-month  period  ending 
August  18,  1973. 

Taiwan,  Chinese  Government  Procurement 
and  Services  Mission  Division  for  Taiwan 
Sugar  Corporation.  Registered  lobbyist: 
George  C.  Pendleton,  One  Parragut  Square  , 
South,  Smte  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
Pee:  $650  per  month  plus  exi>enses.  New 
registration,  no  prevloTis  income  listed. 

Paraguay.  Centrt  Azucarero  Paraguayo. 
Registered  lobbyist:  Sheldon  Kaplan,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  Fee:  $500  per  month  plus  not  more 
than  $50  expenses  per  month.  Received  $6,- 
300.42  during  twelve-month  period  ending 
September  10,  1973. 

Dominican  Republic,  Cansejo  Estatal  del 
Azucar  and  the  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Registered  lobbyist:  James 
N.  Juliana  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  301,  1812 
K  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Pee: 
no  fee  from  the  Dominican  Republic  gov- 
ernment, $3,000  per  month  from  Consejo 
Estatal  del  Azucar.  Received  $32,430.46  dur- 
ing twelve-month  period  ending  September 
25.  1973. 

Central  America.  Pederaclon  Centroamer- 
cana  de  Productores  de  Azucar.  Registered 
lobbyist:  Dr.  Amoldo  Ramirez-Eva,  6604 
Millwood  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20034. 
Fee:  no  fee,  no  Income  listed. 

Haiti,  National  Bank  of  Haiti.  Registered 
lobbyist:  Philip  P.  King,  2312  South  Nash 
Street,  Arlington.  Virginia  22202.  Pee:  "No 
fee  involved.  Out-of-pocket  expenses,  if  any, 
win  be  reimbursed." 


HEARINGS    ON    OUTER    CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbbrg) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EELBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  my  Subcommittee  or  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  will  continue  its  hearings  to  review 
the  operation  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953. 

These  additional  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  March  6  and  7  to  be  held  In  room 
2237  Raybum  House  OflBce  Building  and 
will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
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Representatives  from  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  have  been  invited 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  on 
March  6  as  well  as  representatives  from 
several  environmental  groups. 

In  fulfilling  our  oversight  responsibili- 
ties, it  will  also  be  necessary  to  review 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations.  W^e  have, 
therefore,  requested  Prof.  John  Norton 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  NSC  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  as  well 
as  other  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  task  force  to  testify  on  March  7. 


LABOR^FAIR    WEATHER 
FRIEND— n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally there  is  an  exceptionally  bitter 
dispute  between  management  and  labor. 
In  a  generally  antiunion  State  like  Texas 
these  disputes  can  be  extremely  bitter 
and  protracted,  and  this  was  true  in  the 
Farah  strike  and  boycott.  In  this  case 
management  was  determined  to  keep  its 
plant  outside  the  ranks  of  organized  la- 
bor, and  evidently  used  every  tactic 
available,  legal  and  illegal  alike,  to  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  to  organize  their 
plants.  In  the  tense  situation  that  de- 
veloped from  the  struggle,  both  sides  re- 
sorted to  desperate  tactics.  As  always.  In 
such  a  struggle  innocent  parties  were 
victimized. 

The  management  of  Farah  decided  to 
contest  any  election  that  was  held  and 
according  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  undertook  to  make  any  elec- 
tion meaningless,  through  various  unfair 
practices.  Faced  with  this,  the  union 
adopted  the  strategy  of  forcing  Farah 
to  recognize  them  by  a  campaign  of  eco- 
nomic coercion. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  of 
this  extraordinary  struggle,  I  will  simply 
say  that  the  union  boycott  succeeded, 
together  with  Farah's  own  management 
mistakes,  in  placing  the  company  In  a 
precarious  financial  condition.  Parah 
began  last  fall  and  winter  to  close  down 
plants. 

The  day  after  Farah  closed  its  plant 
in  San  Antonio,  laying  off  900  workers — 
Just  before  Christmas — I  happened  to 
be  In  the  city  speaking  at  a  ceremony. 
Across  the  street  a  number  of  Parah 
employees  were  demonstrating,  express- 
ing their  bitterness  at  the  boycott  that 
had  cost  them  their  jobs.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  have  voted  for  the 
union  or  not  if  there  had  been  an  elec- 
tion. In  any  case  these  people  recognized 
me  as  I  left  the  event  I  was  attending 
and  yelled  at  me  to  hear  their  griev- 
ances. I  am  charged  to  represent  all  my 
constituents,  so  I  did  the  thing  I  am  re- 
quired to  do;  namely,  listen  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people  who  were  calling  me. 
I  told  the  people  how  sorry  I  was  that 
they  had  lost  their  jobs,  that  I  hoped 
that  the  plant  could  reopen,  and  that 
Farah  would  reconsider  Its  position. 

Now  I  have  certain  dedicated  enemies 
In  labor,  who  chose  to  Interpret  this  inci- 


dent as  meaning  I  was  against  organiz- 
ing the  Farah  plant.  In  fact,  all  I  wanted 
was  for  these  people  to  have  decent  jobs, 
and  if  they  wanted  it,  a  union. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  some- 
thing called  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  supposedly  sent 
me  a  telegram  berating  me  for  a  "union- 
busting"  attitude.  To  this  day  I  have 
never  received  such  a  telegram.  The  only 
way  I  learned  about  it,  or  a  press  release 
issued  through  the  AFL-CIOs  good  of- 
fices that  same  day,  was  from  a  puzzled 
letter  I  received  from  a  person  in  the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  replied  to  this  letter,  and  asked  to  be 
given  a  copy  of  the  telegram  and  press 
release,  which  this  particular  writer  pro- 
vided me.  Otherwise,  I  would  not  to  this 
day  have  ever  had  any  copy  of  the  mes- 
sage that  I  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sent. 

Well,  I  was  puzzled.  After  all,  here  I 
was,  a  friend  of  labor  for  lo  these  many 
years,  being  treated  like  a  mortal  enemy 
of  the  workingman.  I  was  not  asked 
what  had  happened,  given  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt,  or  even  accorded  the  courtesy 
of  being  sent  the  message  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  says  was  sent.  I  think  that  this  falls 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  dirty  pool — 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  felt  that  some 
kind  of  mistake  might  have  been  made. 
I  knew  that  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
attack  was  Don  Slaim.an,  the  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Division.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  December  20,  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation  and  requesting 
that  the  record  be  corrected.  I  never  re- 
ceived a  reply.  I  wrote  again  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  and  again,  never  received  a  reply, 
not  even  an  acknowledgment.  I've  never 
received  such  cavalier  treatment  since 
the  days  when  I  used  to  ask  John  Mitchell 
what  he  was  doing  about  crooks  in  the 
Justice  Department.  He  would  not  an- 
swer, but  now  I  know  why — he  was  one 
of  the  crooks. 

Now  I  have  been  told  by  people  who 
should  know  that  Mr.  Slaiman  is  one 
of  the  more  arrogant  people  on  the 
planet,  this  side  of  the  Teutonic  terrors 
of  Haldeman  and  Erhllchman.  If  this  is 
so,  then  I  can  understand  why  Slaiman 
would  not  reply  to  me. 

But  then  he  did  reply  to  others  who 
wrote  about  this  cowardly  and  false  at- 
tack— by  telephone,  assuring  that  all 
would  be  well. 
Of  course,  all  is  not  well. 
This  attack  on  me  was  made  by  the 
Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement, which  is  probably  Slaiman's 
dream  child.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  em- 
barrassed that  its  first  action  was  to  at- 
tack a  friend.  And  he  is  probably  more 
embarrassed  that  the  action  was  taken 
before  the  council  had  ever  been  for- 
mally organized,  that  it  was  master- 
minded by  two  or  three  members  of  Its 
board  acting  Independently  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  board, 
for  reasons  best  known  only  to  them- 
selves. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  helpful  to 
a  great  many  of  these  fellows:  I  have 
fought  hard  and  lonely  fights,  cast  hard 
and  lonely  votes,  and  been  there  when  it 
counted.  So  when  it  came  time  for  me  to 
ask  that  labor  observe  a  little  common 


decency  and  courtesy  toward  me,  or  at 
least  be  honest  with  me,  I  really  thought 
that  people  like  Slaiman  would  remember 
and  maybe  lift  a  finger.  All  I  have  gotten 
from  him  so  far  is  cold  and  empty  silence, 
as  mean  as  old  John  Mitchell,  and  arro- 
gant as  Haldeman  and  Erhllchman.  I 
know  where  they  are.  But  where,  oh 
where  art  thou,  Don  Slaiman? 


THE    ROYAL    CRUSADERS    "AMBAS- 
SADORS FOR  FRIENDSHIP" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
m5*  colleagues,  as  well  as  Amjricans 
across  the  land,  enjoy  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  performances.  Thus,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  salute  the  Royal  Crusaders  Ju- 
nior Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  which  has 
received  an  in\itation  to  perform  in  Ro- 
mania and  along  the  Black  Sea  for  three 
weeks  this  summer.  The  corps  is  head- 
quartered in  FinleyvlUe,  Pa.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Although  the  Royal  Crusaders  are  in 
only  their  fourth  year  of  existence  as  a 
competitive  unit,  these  talented  young 
people  have  an  extensive  record  of 
achievement. 

They  are  the  1973  "Pennsylvania  State 
Champions"'  and  are  representing  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as 
"Musical  Ambassadors"  during  1974. 

The  group  traveled  over  5,000  miles 
through  13  States  in  1973. 

They  have  received  acclamation  as  one 
of  the  most  professional  marching  units 
in  the  country-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  selection  of  the  Royal 
Crusaders  as  "Ambassadors  for  Friend- 
ship" is  a  distinct  honor,  and  these  yoimg 
people — averaging  only  16  years  of 
age — can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
international  friendship  and  cooperation 
by  stiaring  their  talent  and  enthusiasm 
with  people  everywhere. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Comellu  Bogdan.  Ambassador  from 
Romania,  indicates  the  eagerness  of  the 
Romanian  people  to  host  the  group: 
Embassy  or  the 
Socialist  Refcblic  of  Romania. 
Washington,  DC.,  January  21, 1974. 
Mr.  Gary  Inks, 

Royal  Crusaders  Drum  <t  Bugle  Corp., 
Finleyville.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Inks:  It  Is  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure that  I  Inform  you  that  Mr.  Harry  Mor- 
gan has  recommended  yovir  group  as  "Friend- 
ship Ambassadors"  to  our  country. 

May  I  take  this  occaislon  to  congratulate 
each  cne  of  you.  and  to  tell  you  how  very 
pleased  we  are  that  the  Romanian  public 
will  have  opportunities  to  hear  and  see  you 
In  concert  performances  In  our  country. 

You  will  find  Romania  to  be  a  hospitable 
country  of  warm  friendly  people  who  are 
eager  to  know  you,  and  throxigh  you  to  un- 
derstand America  better.  We  are  confident 
you  will  discover  an  eagerness  on  our  part 
to  make  this  unique  visit  a  memorable  one. 
Sincerely, 

CoRNKLiu  BooDAN,  Ambossodor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  energetic 
sponsorship  of  the  Parent  Booster  Club, 
the  Plnlej^lle  Volunteer  Plre  Depart- 
ment, and  American  Legion  Post  No. 
613  of  Finleyville,  the  Crusaders  have 
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orgEinlzed,  practiced  long  hours,  and 
developed  into  a  truly  outstanding  or- 
ganization. 

There  are  no  Federal  grants  available 
to  finance  their  trip  to  Romania,  so  the 
members  of  the  corps  are  soliciting  funds 
from  foundations,  businesses,  and  private 
citizens.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  type  of  cultural  contact  with 
other  nations,  and  I  hope  that  the  corps' 
efforts  are  successful. 

The  following  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 2.  1973  Pittsburgh  Press  roto  maga- 
zine gives  further  details  of  the  Royal 
Crusaders'  activities.  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

PlNLETVIIJLX'S  FlmST   ON   PaEASE 

(By  wmiam  Allan) 

Most  people  stlU  love  a  parade — where  the 
flag  stUl  Is  The  Orand  Old  Flag. 

Teen-agers  quallXy.  too.  Last  month  at 
Marlon,  Ohio.  110  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  tooi  part  In  the  International 
Championships. 

It  was  more  like  5.000  bugles  and  10.000 
drums.    Representing    this    area    were    the 
Royal    Crusaders,    of    Plnleyvllle.    115    teen- 
agers who  worked  literally  day  and  night  to 
be  there.  They  placed  ninth.  In  the  open  class. 

They  practice  three  days  a  week — eome- 
tlmes  from  9  ajn.  untU  9  p.m.,  with  an  hour 
off  for  lunch  and  another  off  for  supper. 

When  they're  not  practicing,  they  sell 
hoagles,  hold  spaghetti  dinners,  wash  cars, 
sell  Easter  candy  and  otherwise  raise  money 
for  the  Criisaders.  Taking  the  hoagles  as  an 
example,  the  kids  buy  the  ingredients,  make 
the  hoagles,  seU  and  deliver  them — some 
2,000  once  a  month. 

"Our  budget  runs  about  $40,000  a  year, 
and  they  raise  all  the  money  themselves," 
reports  director  Gary  Inks.  "Of  course,  we  win 
about  $10,000  a  year  in  prize  money." 

ITiere's  honor  among  drum  and  bugle 
corps. 

When  the  Royal  Crusaders  won  first  prize 
at  Its  own  contest  in  June,  the  $800  was 
turned  over  to  the  second-place  corps  on  the 
grounds  "It  woiildn't  be  right  for  us  to  »1.n 
our  own  competition." 

And  $800  Is  a  lot  of  hoagles. 

No  adult  directly  connected  with  the  Royal 
Crusaders  Is  paid,  according  to  Inks,  Includ- 
ing himself.  ' 

However,  musical  expertise  Is.  Mike  Humer, 
percussionist  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  a  professor  of  music  at  Du- 
quesne  University,  is  the  percussionist  In 
residence  with  the  Crusaders.  Dave  Hill, 
equally  weU  known  here.  Is  the  brass  expert. 

Amazingly,  additional  talent  Is  brought  In 
for  special  teaching.  One  weekend  saw  ex- 
perts from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for 
counseling — and  that's  one  of  the  times  the 
practices  went  from  9  aJOd.  to  9  pjn.,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

"Some  of  the  children  have  some  training 
when  they  join,  but  moet  often  vre  start 
from  scratch,"  Inks  explains. 

There  are  75  musicians,  boy  drummers  and 
boy  and  girl  buglers  (viva  women's  lib),  plus 
about  40  girls  (boo  men's  Ub)  In  the  color 
guard.  Ages  run  from  13  to  20  years. 

What  about  the  antlmllltary  feeling  among 
young  people? 

"They  do  not  look  upon  the  Royal  Cru- 
saders aa  the  mlUtary,"  Inks  replies.  (Some 
of  the  music  Is  religiously  oriented.)  "They 
look  upon  this  as  an  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal.  They^e  disci- 
plined— In  the  music  and  In  the  marching — 
and  although  they  dont  say  so.  I  think  they 
like  the  discipline. 

"And  they  have  pride  In  the  Crusaders," 
tbs  director  emphaalaee.  "I  think  that  'pride' 
Is  the  key  word — ^personally  and  as  a  group." 


While  bugles  and  drums  connote  the  mlll- 
ttiry,  the  Crusaders'  performances  have  a 
religious  theme,  with  good  battling  evil. 

Members  act  out  the  parts,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  music,  and  It  Is  through 
these  pageants  that  much  of  the  Plnleyvllle 
group's  success  has  come. 

Pageants,  however,  caU  for  more  concen- 
tration and  practice,  along  with  more  musi- 
cal expertise. 

Normally,  the  Crusaders  work  out  one  main 
routine  and  stick  to  It  through  various  com- 
petitions. There  have  been  cases  where  they 
perform  more  than  once  In  a  given  day.  In 
different  towns. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  nice  trips. 

The  Royal  Crusaders  have  traveled  as  far 
as  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  this  year 
drummed  and  bugled  for  nine  days  In  Ohio, 
HUnols  and  Wisconsin,  winning  several  com- 
petitions. 

They  travel  by  leased  school  bus,  sleeping 
In  churches  along  the  way.  Each  member 
brings  a  sleeping  bag  and  one  suitcase.  Boys 
and  gu-ls  sleep  in  different  sections  of  the 
church  and  "we've  never  had  any  trouble," 
reports  director  Inks. 

"They're  too  busy  to  get  Into  trouble,"  says 
one  parent.  Don  Hllenbrant,  whose  daughter, 
Laurel,  15,  Is  a  Crusader.  "It's  an  excellent 
way  to  keep  young  people  occupied  construc- 
tively." 

So  young  people  also  answer  to  a  different 
drummer,  and  In  Flnlejrville,  the  stars  and 
stripes  fly  high  over  tiie  Royal  Crusaders. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PUBLIC  FI- 
NANCING OF  POLITICAL  CAM- 
PAIGNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton)   is  recogniaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Watergate  crisis  is  generating  a 
great  deal  of  energy  for  refonn  of  the 
electioneering  process.  Obviously,  this  is 
a  good  thing,  but  we  would  be  making  a 
serious  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were 
to  assume  that  any  reform — just  so  long 
as  it  produces  change — is  better  than 
no  reform  at  all.  If  our  responsibility  as 
politicians,  as  holders  of  public  ofllce 
"T^id  as  lawmakers  were  limited  only  to 
ofl!|ering  proof  to  the  pubUc  that  we  care — 
from  which  it  would  follow  that  we 
deserve  to  be  reelected  next  November — 
then  we  would  be  committing  no  crime 
if  we  were  to  succumb  to  the  "do  some- 
thing, do  anything"  impulse.  In  fact,  we 
could  saddle  some  "idea  whose  time  has 
come"  and  ride  this  wave  of  the  future 
to  still  another  term  In  public  office.  But, 
of  course,  our  responsibility  goes  beyond 
that. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  think,  as  well  as 
to  act.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  sensible;  to 
write  Into  the  law  only  those  reforms 
that  we  know  are  going  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  that  will  not  lead  to  further  dis- 
illusionment; to  take  care  that  we  do 
not  casually  transform  and  thereby 
undermine  that  larger  framework  of 
democratic  government  that  served  us 
well  for  nearly  200  years,  and  which, 
having  been  the  target  of  the  Watergate 
criminals,  should  not,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, become  our  target  as  well. 
It's  our  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remember 
that  we  are  politicians  as  well  as  re- 
fonners,  experienced  In  the  ways  of  gov- 
ernment and  elections,  and  possessed  of 
that  Inside  knowleda^e  that  comes  only 


from  being  a  part  of  these  processes.  It's 
our  duty  to  use  that  knowledge  to  har- 
ness and  correctly  channel  the  energy 
for  political  reform. 

Resent  developments  in  the  Senate 
suggest  that  we  might  soon  be  con- 
fronted in  this  body  with  one  of  those 
"ideas  whose  time  has  come."  This  is 
the  proposal  for  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office — that  is.  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  electioneering. 
Besides  being  a  proposal,  it  has  taken  on 
the  dimensions  of  a  moral  crusade.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  advocate  public  fi- 
nancing, I  do  challenge  their  wisdom,  I 
submit  rsepectfully  that  their  proposal— 
I  am  addressing  myself,  of  course,  to 
the  basic  concept  rather  than  to  any 
particular  legislative  formulation  of  it— 
is  at  best  a  placebo  and  at  wor3t — I  am 
using  this  word  with  forethought — a 
"poison.  It's  a  placebo  because  it  %vill  not 
'succeed  in  assuring  us  of  "unbought" 
■politicians.  It  Is  a  poison  because  it 
•might  very  well  destroy  the  innards  of 
the  American  system  of  government. 
'One  organ  it  would  attack  is  the  fxrst 
.amendment,  which  assures  to  every  citi- 
zen and  group  of  citizens  not  only  a 
voice  to  influence  their  political  leaders 
but  also  the  absolute  right  to  chart  their 
own  lawful  strategy  for  maximizing  that 
voice.  Another  organ  that  would  be 
threatened  is  our  traditional  infrastruc- 
ture of  major  and  minor  political  parties. 
The  parties  might  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  atrophy  by  public  financing,  or — this 
is  another  possibility — they  might  be- 
come afflicted  with  elephantiasis.  Even 
worse,  perhaps,  is  the  possibility  that 
they  might  achieve  immortality.  A  host 
of  new  parties  might  be  born,  never  to 
die.  In  what  follows.  I  will  elaborate  a 
great  deal  and  become  more  specific 
about  these  substantive  objections  to 
public  financing. 

I.    LNEFFECTIVENESS    OP    PXJBUC    FINANCING 
A.  FAELUBE  OP  THE  COBBCPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

At  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  pursue  for  a  moment  the 
argument  that  public  financing  would 
prove  ineffectual.  This  intended  reform  Is 
based  on  the  premise  that  good  money 
hi  politics  would  drive  out  the  bad.  Good 
money  would  be  that  money  contributed 
generously  and  indlacriminately  by  all 
the  taxpayers  to  parties  and  candidates 
who  hold  all  sorts  of  views.  Bad  money 
would  be  that  contributed  selectively  to 
certain  parties  or  candidates  by  self- 
seeking  special  Interests.  Never  mind  for 
the  moment  that  not  all  the  bad  money, 
so  defined,  Is  really  bad — that  much  of 
It  in  fact  is  imdoubtedly  good.  If  we 
broadly  construe  the  term  "special  in- 
terest," and  if  we  believe,  as  we  say  we 
do,  in  a  pluralistic  body  politic  where 
every  political  entity  has  a  right  not  only 
to  exist  but  to  compete— where  the  pub- 
lic is  served  by  the  clash  of  these  so- 
called  special  interests  and  the  synthesiz- 
ing, as  often  occurs,  of  their  separate 
points  of  ■view.  Never  mind,  either,  for 
the  moment  the  consideration  that  evil 
cannot  Inhere  in  money  Itself.  It  grows 
only  out  of  the  spirit  In  which  it  mlgiit 
be  given,  or  from  the  understanding 
with  which  it  is  received,  if  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  are  corrupt. 
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The  point  for  us  to  consider,  if  we 
accept  the  premise  that  the  presumptive- 
ly bad  money  is  bad  per  se,  is  whether  it 
will  indeed  be  purged  from  the  political 
process  by  the  good  money  that  is  poured 
in.  Our  historical  experience  not  to  men- 
tion our  poUtical  savvy,  ttives  us  the 
answer.  In  1925  we  gave 'the  country 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  we  enacted  a  number  of 
amendments.  This  law  said,  in  effect,  that 
campaign  contributions  from  business 
corporations — or,  it  was  added  later,  la- 
bor unions — are  bad,  period.  Therefore, 
such  contributions  were  outlawed.  But  to 
what  effect?  Corporations  and  labor  im- 
lons  are  still  In  the  very  center  of  the 
political  arena.  In  the  end,  despite  the 
1925  enactment  and  its  amendments,  we 
got  Watergate.  And  during  the  interven- 
ing years  through  the  present  time,  we 
got  this — as  Marc  Yacker,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  wrote  in  a  paper  prepared 
for  me : 

Many  corporations  find  ways  to  circumvent 
the  law.  Two  of  the  most  common  methods 
are  the  placement  of  salaried  workers,  still 
on  the  company  payroll,  on  the  campaign 
staff  of  a  candidate,  and  the  "lumping  tech- 
nique," that  is,  a  corporation  arranging  to 
pay  a  regularly  used  attorney,  public  rela- 
tions firm,  etc.  for  debts  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate. Other  firms  contrlbxite,  also  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  bv  awarding  bonuses  to  their 
executives  with  the  understanding  that  the 
money  will  be  contributed  to  a  candidate  or 
partj-.  Still  others  allow  their  corporate  offi- 
cials to  be  reimbursed  for  obviously  inflated 
business  expenses,  supposedly  paid  for  out  of 
pocket.  In  reality  this  provides  the  excutive 
with  excess  money,  again  to  be  contributed 
to  a  political  campaign. . . . 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
OTiicism  is  highly  injurious  in  a  democ- 
racy; it  causes  people  to  lose  interest  In 
governing  themselves,  and  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  do  it.  Two  of  the 
prime  causes  of  such  cynicism  are  laws 
that  promise  more  than  they  can  achieve 
and  laws  that  are  supposedly  tough  but 
really  are  not  enforced  evenly,  if  at  all. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  such  a 
law;  a  statute  providing  pubUc  fimds  for 
electioneering,  but  introducing  no  further 
reforms,  would  be  another  such  law. 

Some  of  the  public  financing  proposals 
would  give  us  a  hybrid  system  in  which 
candidates  could  legally  receive  contribu- 
tions both  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
from  private  sources.  Since  this  kind  of 
law  would  permit  presumptively  bad 
money  to  maintain  access  to  the  political 
system  and  to  keep  circulating  'within 
it,  it's  difficult  to  discern  what  the  statute 
would  accomplish,  assuming  again,  as 
such  a  law  would,  in  effect,  say,  that  the 
bad  money  is  truly  bad. 

Perhaps  its  principal  achievement 
would  be  to  induce  some  people  into 
thinking,  until  they  awoke  later  in  dis- 
illusionment, that  another  blow  had  been 
struck  for  reform.  Another  version  of  the 
public  financing  plan,  more  forthright 
and  obviously  more  consistent  with  its 
own  premises,  would  outlaw  private  con- 
tributions altogether.  This  was  the 
strategy  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
whose  weak  and  hj^iocritlcal  prohibi- 
tions against  campaign  contributions  by 
corporations  and  labor  unions  survive  to- 
day in  our  latest  piece  of  reform  legis- 


lation, the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  92-225.  In  other 
words,  preemptive  public  financing  un- 
accompanied by  additional  reforms 
would  come  to  pubhc  attention  as  a 
dramatic  change  trumpeting  reform  but 
leaving  us,  in  terms  of  enforcement, 
exactly  where  we  are  today.  When  the 
people  discover  that,  they  will  be  that 
much  poorer  because  th^  tax  moneys 
will  have  been  used  to  no  effect. 
B.  enforcement:  the  most  needed  reform 

This  brings  us  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
third  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  crucial  rea- 
son for  opposing  public  financing  today. 
In  addition  to  being  a  placebo  and  a 
poison — I  shall  presently,  as  I  have  said, 
say  a  great  deal  more  about  the  poison — 
pubhc  financing  would  be  a  diversion. 
The  crusade  for  it  diverts  us  from  giving 
attention  to  the  reform  we  really  need. 
What  we  in  Congress,  and  earnest  citi- 
zens outside  of  Congress,  should  be  con- 
centrating on  is  not  the  financing  prob- 
lem but  the  enforcement  problem.  We 
should  be  directing  our  energies  toward 
establishing  in  the  Government  an  effec- 
tive institutional  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement of  all  the  laws  we  now  have, 
and  for  whatever  additional  laws  we 
might  yet  enact,  to  regulate  the  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns.  For  even  if  we 
adopt  legislation  based  on  the  premise 
that  I  challenge;  namely,  that  campaign 
contributions  from  anyone  except  Uncle 
Sam  are  inherently  bad,  what  good  would 
such  a  law  do  if  it  were  not  enforced — if 
it  could  not  keep  the  so-called  bad 
money  from  entering  campaigns  in  some 
secretive  way? 

Since  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  would 
be  the  spiritual  prosenitor  of  a  public 
financing  law,  we  ought  to  examine  the 
reasons  why  the  1925  legislation  failed. 
Of  course,  its  rationale  may  have  been 
faulty  to  begin  with,  in  the  sense  that 
perhaps  it  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
we  can  really  prevent  corporations,  la- 
bor unions,  and  other  special  interest 
groups  from  somehow  finding  a  way  to 
use  their  financial  muscle  when  their 
vital  interests  are  at  stake.  If  this  is  true, 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  much  more 
success  with  a  preemptive  public  financ- 
ing law.  However,  if  indeed  it  is  an  at- 
tainable goal  to  drive  the  presumptively 
bad  money  out  of  the  poUtical  arena, 
then  obviously  a  strong,  continuing  en- 
forcement effort  would  be  required.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  did  not  lay  the 
foundation  for  such  an  effort — and,  in 
fact,  the  law  appears  to  have  been  con- 
trived to  render  such  an  effort  unlikely, 
if  not  impossible.  Enforcement  was 
strengthened  somewhat,  but  not  very 
much,  in  the  1971  law.  This  is  where  we 
are  today,  and  it  is  on  this  weak  reed 
that  the  advocates  of  public  financing 
ask  us  to  superimpose  an  elaborate  new 
system  of  restraints  against  special  in- 
terest groups. 

The  first  policing  inadequacy  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  that  it  dis- 
persed responsibihty  for  enforcement 
rather  than  concentrating  it.  It  en- 
throned the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  satraps  who 
were  to  receive  from  the  candidates  pub- 
lic reports  disclosing  their  campaign 
contributions    and    expenditures.    The 


Clerk  and  the  Secretary  in  turn  were 
supposed  to  advise  the  Attorney  General 
of  failures  to  file,  and  it  was  to  be  his 
job  to  take  it  from  there. 

The  second  inadequacy  of  the  act 
should  already  be  apparent;  the  desig- 
nated enforcement  officers  had  author- 
ity which  they  could  not  safely  exer- 
cise. The  Clerk  and  the  Secretarj'  owed 
their  tenure  to  the  incumbents  they  were 
pohcing.  And  the  Attorney  General,  of 
course,  was  an  appointee  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  day-to-day  work  enmeshed 
him  in  all  sorts  of  entangling  alliances 
with  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Predictably,  in  the  decades  that  followed, 
there  were  no  prosecutions  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  In  the  1971  up- 
dating of  the  law,  it  was  broadened  in 
scope  and  new  enforcement  obligations 
'were  spelled  out.  In  addition,  a  third  sa- 
trapy was  created.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, more  independent  than  the  Clerk 
and  the  Secretarj'  but  still  an  agent  of 
Congress,  was  given  supervisory  author- 
ity over  the  reports  filed  by  Presidential 
candidates.  But  the  two  basic  defects  of 
the  1925  legislation  were  net  corrected. 
We  are  still  stuck  today  with  a  police- 
man on  every  corner,  as  it  were,  operat- 
ing under  no  centralized  command  struc- 
ture and  each  of  them  answerable  in 
subtle  ways  to  the  persons  they  are  polic- 
ing. 

What  we  obviously  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  more  self-startmg,  self-propelled,  free- 
wheeling enforcement  machinery  oper- 
ating under  a  grant  of  authority  that 
bridges  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  machinery  ought  to  be 
centralized  in  a  new  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  would  need  no  ones  permis- 
sion to  exercise  its  police  pov.ers  with 
respect  to  electioneering  by  candidates 
for  all  the  Federal  elective  offices.  The 
agency  would  have  built-in  authority  to 
compel  reporting  by  the  candidates,  to 
require  timely  reporting,  to  verify  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  reports 
to  subpena  persons  and  documents,  to 
hold  hearings,  to  publicize  its  findings 
and,  when  necessarj',  to  initiate  and  pros- 
ecute its  own  cases  in  court.  Such  an 
agency  is  proposed  in  a  number  of  bills 
pending  before  us,  among  them  S.  372, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
my  own  HJl.  10218.  But  the  crusade  for 
pubUc  financing  appears  to  be  monopo- 
lizing pubhc  attention,  diverting  us  from 
the  more  meaningful  and  effective  legis- 
lation that  would  result  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  plans  for  assuring 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  of  us  would 
agree  that,  of  all  the  officials  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  the  most  impar- 
tial. As  I  have  indicated,  he  is  one  of 
three  so-called  supervisory  officers,  the 
two  others  being  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  For 
some  time  now,  he  and  his  sigents  have 
been  appearing  before  committees  of  this 
Congress  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
law.  The  thrust  of  his  thinking  is  high- 
lighted by  these  excerpts  from  his  testi- 
mony last  April  12  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions; 
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One  year's  experience  with  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071  has  con- 
vinced \iB  of  the  need  for  more  effective  en- 
forcement procedures  .  .  .  The  Supervisory 
Officer  or  hts  equivalent  should  be  given  the 
power:  (1)  to  require  written  reports  and 
answers  to  questions;  (2)  to  administer 
oaths:  (3)  to  compel  testimony  and  docu- 
ments by  subpoena;  and  (4)  to  Initiate  court 
actlcois  In  his  own  name  through  his  own 
attorneys  ...  In  addition,  the  Supervisory 
Officer  or  hla  equivalent  should  be  author- 
ized to  impose  civil  Ones  on  candidates  and 
political  committees  or  others  who  violate 
the  Act  In  ways  not  appropriate  for  criminal 
prosecution,  such  as  late  filing  of  reports, 
failure  to  Include  relevant  Information,  er- 
rors In  reports,  etc.  In  hla  discretion,  the 
administrator  should  be  able  to  Impose  a 
fine  within  statutory  limits  on  the  violator 
and  to  enforce  it  through  distraint  or 
through  a  court  proceeding. 

This  Is  the  real  business  before  us,  Mr« 
Speaker.  We  should  get  on  with  it.  We 
would  be  misleading  the  people  if  we 
were  to  allow  ourselves  to  become  dis- 
tracted by  sideshows  produced  by  outside 
groups  that  lack  our  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  is  involved  in  campaign 
financing.  Because  in  this  instance  we 
are  making  laws  to  govern  ourselves,  no 
one  knows  better  than  we  do  which  re- 
straints on  us  would  really  prove 
effective. 

C.    DISCLOSrSE    AS   AN    ALTERNAnVE   RETORM 

If  we  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
the  strictest  enforcement  would  fail  to 
completely  insulate  campaigns  from 
presumptively  bad  money,  then  we  ought 
to  consider  also  proposals  to  improve  the 
disclosure  mechanism  in  the  current  law 
oiu-  rationale  being  that  the  power  of 
bad  money  diminishes  as  It  attains  visi- 
bility. Disclosure,  as  well  as  certain  out- 
right prohibitions,  was  a  strategy 
adopted  in  the  1925  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  Although  there  was  more  obfusca- 
tion  than  disclosure  in  the  years  that 
followed,  some  Important  strides  forward 
were  made  in  this  area  in  the  1971  legis- 
lation. With  some  of  my  colleagues,  I 
beUeve  we  ought  to  proceed  still  further 
on  this  road.  For  Instance,  H.R.  10218 
contains  a  proposal  for  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Bank.  The  justice  De- 
partment endorsed  this  concept  in  testi- 
mony last  September  21  before  the  Sen  - 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. I  explained  my  bill  in  detail  in  a 
presentation  to  the  House  last  Septem- 
ber 25.  It  was  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  day,  starting  on 
page  31382. 

I  for  one  am  convinced  that  a  com- 
bination of  full  disclosure  and  energetic, 
impartial  enforcement  is  the  prescrip- 
tion we  need  for  effective  reform  of  cam- 
paign financing.  The  Watergate  investi- 
gations have  served  -as,  among  other 
things,  an  engine  for  disclosure.  No  one 
will  deny  that  these  disclosures  have  had 
Impact  and  that  they  are  bringing  re- 
sults. I  submit  that  we  ought  to  live  for 
a  time  in  this  atmosphere  of  disclosure 
and  enforcement,  and  that  we  see  what 
It  can  produce,  before  we  veer  off  on  the 
tangent  of  public  financing— a  possibly 
Irrelevant  reform  that  threatens,  as  I 
have  said,  to  destroy  certain  vital  func- 
tions of  our  democratic  system. 


n.  posrrrvE  aspects  of  private  nNANciNO 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  pause  once 
more  before  turning  to  my  substantive 
objections  against  public  financing.  The 
reason  I  leave  these  objections  to  the 
last  is  that  I  prefer  to  address  you  and 
our  colleagues  in  positive  terms,  em- 
phasizing what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
rather  than  what  we  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ing. This  is  not  a  polemic  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo.  But  neither  is  this  analysis 
one  that  sees  no  redeeming  value  at  all  In 
certain  aspects  of  the  status  quo.  A  con- 
spicuous factor  in  things  as  they  are  is,  of 
course,  the  system  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  nonpublic  sources.  As  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that 
this  money  is  inherently  bad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  assert  the  opposite — that  such 
contributions  play  a  constructive  and  es- 
sential role  in  the  unfolding  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  I  think  we  can  see  this 
more  clearly  if  we  describe  these  con- 
tributions not  as  private,  not  as  non- 
public, but  rather  as  quasi-public  in 
nature.  They  are  quasi-public  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  publicly  disclosed  and  are 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
results  that  affect  the  public— for  better 
or  for  worse — by  bringing  influence  to 
bear  on  officials  who  are  elected  by  the 
pubUc.  This  may  be  said  even  of  the 
small  sums  that  many  citizens  contribute 
directly  on  their  own  initiative,  without 
consulting  anyone  else,  to  candidates  and 
parties  and  politically  active  groups.  It  Is 
true  even  more  of  the  much  larger  sums 
that  the  pressure  groups  themselves  con- 
tribute to  campaigns.  I  doubt  that  any- 
one would  dispute  the  proposition  that 
these  groups  are  quasi-public  in  nature, 
a  fact  that  is  Implicit,  for  instance,  in 
laws  that  in  effect  grant  licenses  to  their 
lobbyists.  Therefore,  It  is  not  valid  to 
assume,  as  many  advocates  of  public  fi- 
nancing do,  that  some  unholy  dichotomy 
exists  between  public  money  and  what 
they  call  private  money. 

In  his  studj'  "Campaign  Financing  and 
Political  Freedom,"  Ralph  K.  Winter  Jr. 
writes : 

Contributing  to  a  candidate  permits  indi- 
viduals to  pool  their  resources  and  voice  their 
message  far  more  effectively  than  If  each 
spoke  singly.  This  is  critically  important  be- 
cause It  permits  citizens  to  join  a  potent 
organization  and  propagate  their  views  be- 
yond their  voting  districts.  Persons  who  feel 
strongly  about  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  example,  can  demonstrate  their 
convictions  by  contributing  to  the  campaigns 
of  sympathetic  congresBmen.  Those  who  give 
money  to  Mr.  John  Gardner's  Common  Cause 
and  conceive  of  that  act  as  a  form  of  free 
association  and  expression  should  not  auto- 
matically deny  the  same  status  to  those 
who  give  to  political  campaigns.  .  .  .  That  a 
senator  receives  large  union  contributions 
might  be  perceived  as  the  reason  he  often 
supports  union  causes.  Is  not  the  reverse  far 
more  commonly  the  case:  the  candidate  re- 
ceives contributions  beca'-.se  he  holds  these 
convictions?  .  .  .  Common  Cause,  we  are  told. 
Is  presently  engaged  In  an  empirical  study 
designed  to  show  "a  real  correlation"  between 
contributions  and  legislative  decisions.  . 
Some  such  correlation  can  probably  be  easily 
established,  since  contributions  are  rarely 
given  either  at  random  or  to  one's  political 


enemies. 


I 


The  need  for  campaign  money  weeds  cut 
candidates  who  lack  substantial  public  sup. 
port.  An  attractive  candidate  with  an  attrac- 
tlve  Issue  will  draw  money  as  well  as  votes. 

And: 

The  right  to  give  or  not  to  give  to  a  candi- 
date  Is  an  aspect  of  political  freedom.  Cam- 
paign money  .  .  .  serves  as  a  barometer  of  in- 
tensity of  feeling  oyer  potent  political 
Issues  .  .  . 
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Winter  cites  more  Reasons  why  the  pre- 
sumptively bad  money  really  is  good : 


By  following  this  tiraln  of  thought  we 
can  see  that  the  private  contribution 
fosters  political  action.  It  promotes  a 
clash  of  ideas.  When  one  pressure  group 
builds  a  war  chest  and  starts  using  it, 
this  action  makes  it  virtually  certain  that 
opposing  interests,  too,  will  solicit  their 
constituencies  for  financial  support.  All 
this,  then,  helps  to  finance  public  discus- 
sion and  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
controversies  that  are  the  sine  qua  non 
of  democratic  government. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    PUBLIC    FINANCING 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nothing  I 
have  said  so  far  necessarily  rules  out 
public  financing  on  its  own  merits  as  at 
least  an  addition  to  the  arsenal  of  re- 
form. It  could  be  argued,  in  fact,  that  a 
program  for  reform  ought  to  start  with 
the  priorities  I  have  outlined  here,  cul- 
minating finally  in  a  system  of  public 
financing.  This  would  complete  the  proc- 
ess, it  might  be  said,  of  delivering  to  the 
public  a  package  that  would  preclude  any 
future  Watergates.  But  I  hope  we  stop 
short  of  putting  together  that  package. 
Public  financing,  in  my  opinion,  Is  not  an 
antidote  to  Watergate.  Instead,  being 
carried  forward  mindlessly  on  the  emo- 
tions engendered  by  Watergate,  It  could 
cause  permanent  damage  to  our  elective 
processes.  I  submit  that  public  financing 
ought  to  be  assessed,  first,  in  terms  of  Its 
impact  on  our  traditional  political  partv 
structure;  second,  its  impact  on  candi- 
dates and  incumbent  elective  officials; 
and.  third,  its  impact  on  public  participa- 
tion in  elections.  Then  I  will  conclude 
with  certain  other  considerations  that 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind. 

A.   IMPACT   ON   POLmCAL   PARTY   STRrcnJRK 

The  specific  ways  in  which  public 
financing  could  alter  or  ensconce  the  tra- 
ditional political  party  structure  would 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  particular  plan 
that  is  adopted.  Some  plans  would 
strengthen  the  parties  in  undesirable 
ways;  others  would  have  the  opposite— 
but  an  equally  undesliable — effect.  Since 
we  do  not  know  which  plan  might  emerge 
in  a  viable  legislative  form,  to  be  debated 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
our  safest  course  at  this  point  is  to  con- 
sider all  the  contingencies,  even  though 
some  of  them  will  be  seen  as  mutually 
exclusive.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not 
come  to  one  bad  result,  it  will  be  another. 

1 .  THE  MAJOR  PARTIES 

We  ought  to  start  with  the  two  major 
parties,  examining  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  their  institutional  roles.  As  we 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  do  not  represent  a  be- 
quest made  to  us  by  the  Constitution. 
There  is  no  mention  of  parties  in  that 
document,  or  in  any  of  its  amendments. 
Although  they  lack  constitutional  status, 
it  is  true  that  the  parties  have  evolved 
as  part  of  our  pohtical  system,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  appear  to  be  per- 
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manent  fixtures  within  It.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  continuing  evolution  will  not 
some  day  dictate  a  phasing  out  of  the 
parties — that  is,  that  the  parties  are  here 
to  stay,  and  should  stay — where  is  it 
written  that  we  must  have  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  that  we 
know  today?  Other  maJor  parties  have 
come  and  gone  for  sound  historical  rea- 
sons. But  if  we  agree  to  underwrite  the 
existence  of  today's  parties  with  public 
funds,  we  will  never  be  rid  of  them.  They 
will  survive  as  institutions  long  after  they 
outlive  their  vitality,  long  after  their  con- 
stituents abandon  them.  But  is  it  right 
for  them  to  live  on?  Is  it  constitutional 
to  grant  them  immortality?  As  Justice 
Black  has  written: 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  two 
parties  should  retain  a  permanent  monopoly 
on  the  right  to  have  people  vote  for  or 
against  them.  Competition  In  Ideas  and  gov- 
ernmental policies  Is  at  the  core  of  our 
electoral  process  and  of  the  first  amendment 
freedoms. 

Obviously,  when  we  give  public  money 
to  the  parties,  we  are  subsidizing  the 
ideologies  that  they  espouse.  If  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson,  who 
called  for  separation  between  church  and 
State,  we  ought  to  carry  this  policy  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and  prohibit  also  any 
conjoining  of  ideology  and  the  State.  I 
submit  that  we  should  be  especially  sen- 
sitive to  this  danger  in  today's  world, 
when  ideologies  are  proclaimed  and  pro- 
moted with  religious  fervor.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  subsidize  majoritarian 
Ideology,  I  question  whether  this  is  wise 
or  constitutional.  Does  not  this  perforce 
discriminate  against  individuals  and 
groups  that  hold  minority  viewpoints? 
Does  not  this  make  it  more  difficult  lor 
new  ideologies,  better  attuned  to  a  rap- 
idly changing  world,  to  gain  a  foothold? 
We  ought  to  beware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  so 
entrenching  the  party  that  we  belong  to, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  party  to  which 
our  colleagues  across  the  aisle  adhere. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  under 
fascism  and  communism  that  the  state 
and  ideology  are  entwined. 

Further,  when  we  grant  to  a  party  a 
continuing  subsidy,  we  strengthen  not 
only  the  party  but  also  the  leaders  in  con- 
trol of  the  party  at  the  time  the  subsidies 
start.  We  can  imagine  circumstances 
under  which  the  leadership,  having  con- 
trol of  the  money,  could  arrange  things 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  oust  them 
from  power  even  after  they  had  lost  an 
important  election,  or  in  the  face  of  a 
movement  by  younger  leaders  or  reform 
elements  to  take  over.  In  1972,  in  line 
with  this  analysis,  the  Democratic  Party 
could  have  remained  under  the  thumb  of 
George  McGovern  and  Jean  Westwood, 
who  had  less  than  universal  appeal 
among  Democrats,  and  the  Republican 
Party  in  1964  could  have  become  the  pos- 
se.ssion  of  Barry  Goldwater  and  Dean 
Burch  and  the  small  party  faction  that 
they  represented. 

In  the  big  cities,  to  cite  another  ex- 
ample, the  machines  could  live  on  long 
after  they  had  lost  true  popular  support. 
So  not  only  would  public  financing  bring 
us  permanently  entrenched  major  par- 
ties but  also  leadership  superbly  equipped 
to  assure  the  succession  to  loyalists  of 


their  own  choosing — in  short,  a  sort  of 
monarchial  system  of  party  governance. 

There  is  still  a  third  way  in  which 
public  funding  could  lock  the  parties 
into  positions  of  power.  Giving  money  to 
them  would  strengthen  them  vls-a-vis 
candidates  carrying  the  party's  banner. 
If  there  were  a  public  financing  scheme 
that  forced  candidates  to  look  to  the  par- 
ties exclusively  for  financial  sustenance, 
this  would  diminish  the  Independence  of 
those  running  for  office,  and  possibly 
cause  them  to  cut  or  Ignore  their  ties 
with  other  Interest  groups.  Bossism 
would  ride  again. 

If,  on  the  other  hsmd,  we  were  to  give 
the  public  subsidy  to  the  candidates, 
rather  than  to  the  parties,  then  we 
would  weaken  the  party's  traditional 
role  as  a  principal  fundraiser,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  an  Instrument  of  disci- 
pline. Following  ine\itably,  as  well,  would 
be  a  proliferation,  if  not  an  explosion, 
in  the  number  of  candidates.  With  aspi- 
rants for  office  being  guaranteed  funding 
by  the  Government,  they  would  enter  the 
primaries  in  herds.  In  large  fields  such  as 
these,  no  candidate  could  hope  to  achieve 
more  than  a  modest  plurality.  The  win- 
ner then  would  enter  the  general  elec- 
tion not  really  as  the  candidate  of  a 
party  but  merely  of  a  small  faction.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  voters  in  the 
primary  will  have  lost.  This  is  true  today, 
of  course,  in  many  elections,  but  public 
financing  of  campaigns  channeled  to  the 
candidates  themselves  would  Increase 
the  Incidence  of  such  freakish  elections, 
and  perhaps  make  them  commonplace. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  pubUc  money 
both  to  the  parties  and  the  candidates, 
as  a  means  of  achieving  some  balance 
(between  the  alternatives  I  have  just 
cited,  then  we  could  end  up  being  saddled 
with  undesirable  aspects  of  both  sys- 
tems, with  neither  being  able  to  cure 
the  other. 

2.    THE    MINOR    PARTIES 

Public  financing  of  elections  would 
also  affect  profoundly  the  traditional 
role  of  the  minor  parties  in  our  system  of 
fjovernment.  Like  the  major  parties,  they 
are  not  rooted  in  the  Constitution  and 
thus  there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  citizenry  or  the  Government  to 
perpetuate  them.  Nonetheless,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  positive  contribu- 
tion that  some  of  these  parties  have 
made  throughout  our  hIstor\-.  Some  of 
the  best  of  them  have  died,  but  only  after 
Important  parts  of  their  platform  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  major  parties. 
Others  have  produced  nothing  and 
passed  from  the  scene  with  good  rid- 
dance, because  their  programs  were  of- 
fensive to  citizens  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try or  because  their  proposals  were  fool- 
ish or  inappropriate  to  the  times.  The 
comings  and  goings  of  the  minor  parties 
have  had  the  net  effect  of  providing  a 
two-party  system,  which  in  turn  ac- 
counts for  the  politics  of  consensus  that 
has  kept  our  country  stable  and  united. 
Against  this  bswikground.  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  two-party  system  and  with 
the  means  of  absorption  of  the  minor 
parties,  or  conversely  an  upset  in  the 
political  dynamics  of  our  Nation  so  as  to 
discourage  the  birth  of  third  parties,  is 
boimd  to  have  deleterious  results.  Jack 


H.  Haskell  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
staff,  in  a  paper  la^t  August,  summed  up 
all  that  would  be  at  stake  for  minor  par- 
ties under  varying  schemes  of  publiq 
financing.  He  wTOte:  1 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  since  third 
parties  must  gamer  a  certain  percentaige  of 
the  vote  before  being  eligible  for  public 
funding,  the  requirement  may  unfairly  dls» 
courage  the  operation  and  formulation  of 
third  or  new  parties  and  so  may  dry  up  aa 
Important  source  of  new  Ideas  and  original 
solutions  which  are  often  eventually  adopted 
by  the  major  parties. 

On  the  other  hand  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  expectation  of  public  funding  If  a 
certain  number  of  votes  can  be  polled  may 
encoiirage  the  proliferation  of  minor  and 
new  parties.  This  Is  seen  by  some  to  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  our  two- 
party  system  of  government  since  varying 
factions,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  work 
for  change  within  the  structure  of  one  of  the 
two  major  parties,  would  now  be  encouraged 
by  the  expectation  of  free  funding  to  form  a 
new  "splinter"  party.  Further  objections  ar« 
raised  that  public  funding  may  perpetuate 
minor  political  parties  which  would  other- 
wise have  only  short -run  or  temporary  pop- 
ularity since  funding  of  third  parties  may 
partly  be  based  upon  performance  of  the 
party  In  the  previous  election  four  years  be- 
fore. Others  question  the  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  desire  of  the  general  public 
to  support  or  perpetuate  radical  "fringe" 
parties  or  racist -oriented  third  parties  which 
may  have  established  a  modicum  of  publl 
support. 


As  to  the  litters  of  minor  parties  tha. 
might  result  from  a  system  of  public 
financing,  perhaps  the  ultimate  danger 
would  be  the  formation  of  a  religious 
party.  Would  the  constitutional  prohibi* 
tion  separating  church  from  state  then 
become  operative,  depriving  such  a  party 
of  the  public  funds  that  other  parties  are 
getting?  If  not,  would  not  most  Ameri- 
cans find  it  obnoxious — if  not  danger- 
ous—to in  effect  be  subsidizing  a  religious 
doctrine?  On  the  other  hand.  If  religious 
parties  are  to  be  barred  from  receiving 
the  public  funds  that  other  parties  re- 
ceive, how  is  a  religious  party  to  be  de- 
fined? It  appears  to  me,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  nothing  could  save  the  state  under 
these  circumstances  from  becoming  en- 
tangled with  one  or  more  of  the  religions. 

B.    IMPACT     ON     OmCEHOLDERS 

Apart  from  its  impact  on  the  parties, 
public  financing  would  have  a  separata 
effect  on  candidates  and  persons  already 
holding  public  office.  It  would  come  as 
another  boon  to  the  incumbents.  Frank- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  embarrassed  about  asking 
the  taxpayers  for  any  more  favors,  in 
view  of  the  perquisites  of  office  that  we 
already  hold  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
proved  so  useful  in  keeping  us  here.  For 
example,  the  franking  privilege  used  in 
certain  ways  gives  us  a  leg  up  on  our 
challengers,  and  we  can  see  the  evidence 
of  this  in  the  election  results.  So  we  al- 
ready have  our  subsidies,  the  one  in  this 
example  being  an  enormous — and  un- 
limited—allowance to  pay  for  the  mail- 
ing of  letters,  illustrated  newsletters  and 
all  sorts  of  other  materials  to  our  con- 
stituents. On  top  of  all  this,  we  would  get 
another  handout  from  the  Government 
through  public  financing  of  our  cam- 
paigns. In  a  public  funding  plan  that 
gives  an  equal  amount  to  each  candidate. 
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we  still  would  maintain  the  perquisite 
gap.  In  a  plan  that  doles  out  money  based 
on  performance  in  previous  elections,  we 
would   automatically   get   more   money 
than  the  challengers.  In  a  plan  of  public 
financing  that  is  less  than  preemptive, 
some  incumbents  might  twist  the  situa- 
tion to  their  advantage  by  using  the  tax- 
payers' funds,  in  effect,  as  seed  money  to 
attract  still  more  private  contributions. 
Allow  me  to  explain,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sup- 
pose we  have  an  incumbent  who  is  fair- 
ly well  entrenched.  He  is  able  to  build 
only  a  small  war  chest,  election  after 
election,  because  his  opposition  is  light 
and  financial  angels  among  his  support- 
ers see  no  serious  threat  to  him.  But  then 
some  public  money  is  thrown  into  the 
campaign.  As  a  result,  attracted  by  the 
certain  prospect  of  financial  assistance,  a 
strong  challenger  enters  the  race — or  a 
number  of  challengers  do.  The  survival 
of  the  incumbent,  imder  these  conditions, 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  So  he  goes 
to  his  supporters  and  persuades  them  to 
open  their  wallets.  This,  of  course,  stimu- 
lates parallel  activity  by  the  opposition. 
But  in  any  such  fundraislng  contest,  as 
studies  have  shown,  the  Incumbent  has 
important  advantages  that  \1rtually  as- 
sure him  of  outsoliciting  his  challengers. 
Surplus  funds  he  might  raise  could  then 
be  put  in  the  bank  to  give  him  a  head- 
start  2  years  later,  or  4  years  later,  in  a 
race  for  higher  office.  In  the  meantime, 
the  challenger  has  found  the  public  fi- 
nancing kitty  to  be  of  only  passing  ad- 
vantage. He  himself  might  be  no  worse 
off  financially  than  when  he  started,  but 
the  taxpayer  Is  behind  and  the  incum- 
bent might  be  ahead,  because  he  has 
picked    up    some    cash    that    otherwise 
would  have  been  withheld  from  him. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  money  that  taxpayers 
might  lose.  They  might  also  be  deprived, 
imder  a  scheme  of  public  financing,  of 
the  opportunity  to  hear  a  spirited,  truly 
Informative  discussion  of  the  issues. 
Winter  has  written : 

We  are  told  that  subsidies  will  "reduce  the 
pressure  on  CcnRTCsslonal  candidates  for  de- 
pendence on  laree  c  !!npalffn  contributions 
from  private  sources  .  .  ."  If.  however  one 
reduces  the  pressure  on  candidates  to  look 
to  the  Views  of  contributors,  to  whom  will 
the  candidates  look  Instead?  The  need  to 
raise  money  compels  candidates  to  addres.<; 
those  matters  about  which  large  groups  fee! 
strongly.  Candidates  might  well,  upon  receiv- 
ing campaign  money  frcm  the  government 
mute  their  views  and  become  even  more  pre- 
packaged. Eliminate  the  need  for  money  and 
you  eliminate  much  of  the  motive  to  face  up 
to  the  Issues.  Candidates  might  then  look 
more  to  attention-getting  gimmicks  than  to 
attention-getting  policy  statements.  A  sub- 
sidy combined  with  spending  limits  might 
insulate  Incumbents  both  from  challengers 
and  the  strongly  held  desires  of  constituents. 

We  should  not  overlook  either,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  appropriations 
for  a  campaign  financing  program  would 
be  controlled  by  persons  already  holding 
those  offices  that  would  be  at  stake  in 
the  next  election-  The  implications  of 
this  are  worth  reflecting  on,  in  view  of 
what  we  in  Congress  describe  as  the 
power  of  the  purse.  At  the  very  least,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  would  be  plunging  the 
Federal  Government,  which  heretofore 
ha»  largely  been  held  at  arm's  length. 
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Into  the  election  process.  At  worst,  this 
would  result  in  incumbent  officeholders, 
or  perhaps  their  agents,  meddling  in  dis- 
putes over  what  did,  or  did  not,  consti- 
tute a  justified  use  of  public  supplied 
campaign  funds.  I  wonder:  Would  we 
end  up,  for  instance,  ^vith  censorship  of 
political  advertising  messages? 

C.    IMPACT    ON     PABTiaiPATORY     POLITICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  financing  also 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  public 
participation  in  the  election  process.  I 
question  how  we  would  enhance  libertie.s 
if  we  clamp  restraints  on  the  citizens  of 
any  class  denying  them  the  right  to  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate  who  has  already 
shown  by  his  record  that  he's  a  champion 
of  that  group,  or  who  has  persuaded  the 
group  that  he  definitelv  will  take  up  their 
cause.  As  Haskell  has  put  it : 

It  is  questioned  whether  It  Is  wise  to  di- 
minish the  Influence  of  groups  which  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
electorate,  such  as  the  political  arms  of  labor 
organizations  or  commercial  groups.  The  ob- 
jective of  collective  action,  such  as  collective 
bargaining  for  Instance,  Is  to  centrall?e,  and 
so  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  In- 
dividuals to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
these  persons  who  may  not  have  the  influ- 
ence to  receive  consideration  as  Individuals. 
It  is  feared  that  through  public  financing 
the  needs  of  certain  Infllvlduals,  for  e.xam- 
ple  laborers,  may  not  be  rnet  since  the  means 
through  which  they  may  exert  their  collec- 
tive Influence,  through  organisations  such 
as  COPE,  will  be  substantially  limited.  Those 
who  disagree  with  this  premise  contend  that 
private  Interest  groups  may  represent  their 
members  by  exerting  their  influence  through 
channels  other  than  direct  financial  support 
of  candidates.  This  contention,  however,  at 
the  same  time  mav  weaken  the  original  ar- 
gument that  public  financing  would  free  a 
candidate  from  the  Influence  of  special  in- 
terest groujjs. 

I  would  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  ordinary  workingman  has  a 
rather  keen  sense  of  the  power  he  is  able 
to  command  through  his  union,  and  an 
equally  accurate  estimate  of  his  helpless- 
ness if  he  is  forced  to  stand  alone.  If 
he  were  barred  by  a  new  law,  for  reasons 
obscure  to  him.  from  giving  his  few  dol- 
lars to  the  only  candidate  who  seems 
interested  in  him.  his  sense  of  there 
being  something  foul  afoot  would 
sharpen  his  cynicism,  and  he  probably 
would  tum  off  politically,  retreating  to 
apathy.  At  the  same  time,  affluent  per- 
sons with  more  free  time  than  the  work- 
ingman would  remain  on  the  political 
stage,  and  might  end  up  hogging  a  good 
part  of  it  for  themselves.  Also  remain- 
ing front  and  center  would  be  the  acti- 
vist, highly  educated  persons  who  are 
able  to  bring  to  bear  in  a  campaign  more 
than  just  money — such  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  many  Issues;  an  ability 
to  articulate  their  points  of  view;  and  all 
the  self-confidence  that  comes  from 
these  attributes.  It  is  these  same  persons 
who  frequently  influence,  and  in  some 
places  also  control,  the  news  media. 
While  their  role  in  elections  is  just  as 
constructive  as  that  of  the  workingman, 
we  ought  not  to  take  action  that  in  effect 
gives  them  a  greater  voice  than  is  justi- 
fied by  their  numbers  in  the  population. 
Of  course,  this  is  what  we  do  when  we 
brush  aside  the  workingman. 


D.   OTHER  CONSBJERATIONS 


There  are  a  number  of  other  consid- 
erations. Mr.  Speaker,  that  militate 
against  public  financing.  I  would  like  to 
cite  just  a  few: 

If  a  voter  disagrees  strongly  with  a 
candidate,  should  he  be  forced  to  help 
pay  for  his  mes';age?  Winter  has  stated 
the  problem  this  way : 

What  wouli  happen  if  a  racist  ran  for  of- 
fice and  delivered  radical  and  cuasi -violent 
speeches?  One  result  mljht  be  cries  for  even 
more  regulation — in  particular,  for  regula- 
tion Of  the  content  of  political  speech. 

To  the  extent  that  the  largest  sums  of 
money  are  contributed  by  those  who  can 
best  afford  it,  and  whoee  personal  finan- 
cial stake  in  our  system  is  greater,  is  this 
not  after  all,  as  it  should  be?  I>oes  this 
not  unofficially  parallel,  in  a  sense,  the 
principle  of  progiessive  taxation?  Some- 
body has  to  pay  for  pohtical  campaigns. 
If  we  take  the  money  out  of  the  public 
till,  the  cost  of  it  will  fall  disproportion- 
ately on  the  low-middle  and  lower  in- 
come groups.  This  is  so  because  our  Fed- 
eral income  tax  system  Ls  not  as  progres- 
sive as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  or  as  we  like 
to  pretend  that  it  is. 

The  cost  of  public  financing  might  be- 
come burdensome,  and  this  could  take 
money  away  from  vital  public  programs. 
We  can  assume  a  steady  escalation  of 
costs  because,  to  cite  one  reason,  for  the 
incumbents  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
the  grants  to  themselves  enhances  their 
sense  of  power  and  their  actual  power 
To  political  animals  like  us,  having  more 
money  to  dispense  woiOd  be  akin  to  hav- 
ing more  patronage  at  our  command.  I 
doubt  that  we  would  spurn  larger  and 
larger  grants  even  if  the  price  for  this 
would  be  to  have  to  share  the  extra 
money  with  our  challengers.  Is  there  a 
politician  among  us  who  would  deny 
that  some  of  us  are  adept  at  making 
deals  with  the  opposition?  And  who 
would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  all  this 
largess?  Again,  I  would  like  to  cite  but 
one  example,  Mr.  Speaker.  Arlen  Large 
wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
year : 

In  recent  years  a  whole  Industry  of  cam- 
paign advertising  specialists  has  mush- 
roomed to  advise  candidates  on  how  to  spend 
their  privately  collected  money.  With  an  as- 
sured supply  of  financing  from  public  tax 
funds,  the  campaign  consultant  would  be- 
come Just  one  more  parasitic  operator  who, 
like  a  commercial  income  tax  prep««er, 
thrives  merely  because  th«  government  exist*. 

rV.    CONCl-tJBIOK 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  an  observation  by  Alexander  Heard, 
an  authority  on  campaign  costs,  who 
noted  in  his  work  "CostB  of  Democracy:" 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
he  who  pays  the  piper  does  not  always  call 
the  tune,  at  least  not  In  politics.  Politicians 
prize  votee  more  than  dollars. 

Let  us  not  get  carried  away,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  getting  hung  up  on  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  politics.  Let  us  ex- 
amine carefully  the  case  against  public 
funding  of  elections,  as  It  has  been  out- 
lined here  and  elsewhere.  Or  better  yet, 
why  not  lay  the  question  aside  for  the 
time  behig  and  get  on  with  the  reforms 
we  truly  need  at  this  time?  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  174  OP 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP 
1954 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today,  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  ,  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  section  174  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  insure 
its  uniform  apphcation  to  business  prod- 
ucts and  would  make  clear  that  tax- 
payers engaged  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness have  the  same  option  as  other 
taxpayers  to  deduct  research  or  develop- 
ment expenses  incurred  in  developing  or 
improving  their  products. 

Section  174,  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1954,  grants  all  business  tax- 
payers alike  the  option  to  deduct  re- 
search or  experimental  expenditures. 
However,  in  September  1973  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  published  a  naling — 
Revenue  ruling  73-395 — which  purports 
to  interpret  section  174  in  a  fashion  that 
would  deny  publishers — apparently  even 
for  aU  years  beginning  prior  to  publica- 
tion of  the  ruling — the  option  to  deduct 
expenditures  incurred  for  the  writing 
and  editing  of  textbooks  and  the  design 
and  art  work  of  visual  teaching  aids 
that  occurred  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  textbook  and  the  visual  aid.  This  rul- 
ing held,  for  the  first  time,  that  such 
costs  do  not  constitute  research  or  ex- 
perimental expenditures  under  section 
174  of  the  Code. 

The  new  IRS  ruling  marks  a  departure 
from  the  Service's  prior  administrative 
practice  of  permitting  current  deduction 
of  such  expenditures  by  book  publishers 
who  chose  to  employ  that  method  of  tax 
accounting.  The  IRS  ought  not  be  al- 
lowed, through  this  attempted  reversal  of 
its  prior  administrative  practice,  to 
penalize  those  publishers  whose  reliance 
on  continuation  of  that  practice  led  them 
to  commit  themselves  to  make  heavy 
financial  outlay  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation for  the  development  or  im- 
provement of  their  products. 

The  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
recent  Service  ruling  does  not  reflect  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  sec- 
tion 174  in  1954.  The  reports  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  ac- 
companied section  174  upon  its  enact- 
ment in  1954  explain  that  the  purpose  of 
section  174  was  to  "eliminate  uncertain- 
ty and  to  encourage  taxpayers  to  carry 
on  research  and  experimentation."  There 
is  no  suggestion  in  these  reports  that 
section  174  would  not  apply  to  the  costs 
of  research  and  experimentation  neces- 
sary to  develop  products  of  book  publish- 
ers, such  as  textbooks,  reference  books, 
visual  aids,  and  other  teaching  aids, 
merely  because  the  taxpayer's  business  is 
publishing  or  because  the  teaching  aid 
or  other  product  of  a  publisher  is  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  book  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  a  mechanical  device.  Section 
174  should  not  be  Interpreted  to  dis- 
criminate against  book  publishers  in  the 


business  of  developing  or  in  improving 
reference  books,  teaching  aids  or  other 
products. 

The  Treasury  regulations — section 
1.174-2(a)  (1) — provide  that  the  term 
"research  or  experimental  expendi- 
tures" includes  "generally  all  such  costs 
incident  to  the  development  of  a  product 
and  the  improvement  of  already  existing 
property  of  the  type  mentioned."  There 
Is  no  sound  reason  for  discriminating 
against  book  products  of  publishers.  Al- 
though the  Treasury  regulations — sec- 
tion 1.174-2  (a)(1) — also  provide  that 
the  term  "research  or  experimental  ex- 
penditures" does  not  include  expendi- 
tures "for  research  in  connection  with 
literary,  historical  or  similar  projects." 
this  regulatory  exclusion  should  be  con- 
fined to  its  proper  scope,  for  example, 
to  preclude  the  amateur  novelist  from 
deducting  his  essentially  personal  ex- 
penses in  the  guise  of  business  research 
expenses.  The  regulatory  exclusion  Is  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  judicial  de- 
cisions since  1954  make  it  clear  that  sec- 
tion 174  applies  only  to  the  development 
or  improvement  of  products  related  to  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  makes  it  clear  that  the  meth- 
od of  accounting  permitted  by  section 
174 'a)  for  research  or  experimental  ex- 
penditures permits  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
such  expenditures  from  gross  receipts 
by  treating  them  as  an  element  of  cost 
of  goods  sold.  Consequently,  a  taxpayer 
who  utilizes  this  method  of  deducting 
such  expenditures,  and  who  also  reports 
income  from  sales  on  the  installment 
method,  will  apply  the  deduction  against 
subsequent  receipts  from  sales. 


DEBTS  OWED  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Derwinski,  and 
40  House  cosponsors,  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  that  will  serve  to  insure 
congres.?ional  involvement  in  all  settle- 
ments, cancellations,  recommendations, 
and  reschedulings  of  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  nations.  This 
measure  requires  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  keep  Congress  fully  informed  of  the 
ongoing  status  of  any  negotiations  re- 
garding the  cancellation,  renegotiation, 
rescheduling,  or  settlement  of  foreign 
debts  to  the  United  States,  and  further 
requires  that  no  such  agreement  will  take 
effect  unless  Congress  has  received  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  converting  such 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent  hearing  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee,  we  learned 
that  the  United  States  has  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment that  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer close  to  $3  billion.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  to  cancel  outright  $2.2 
billion  of  the  total  $3.3  billion  outstand- 
ing debt  owed  to  us  by  India.  This  is  ai 
unprecedented  executive  agreement  with 


a  foreign  nation  which  will  result  in  a 
virtual  giveaway  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  yet  the  Congress,  which  originally 
appropriated  the  funds  for  India  as  soft 
currency  loans,  not  outright  grants,  was 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  approve 
this  writeoff. 

One  fin-ther  example  of  this  type  of 
executive  agreement  was  the  U.S.  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  Russian  lend-lease  debt,  "nils 
lend-lease  debt  of  some  $4  bilUon  was 
.<;ettled  for  approximately  $700  million, 
in  addition  to  which,  the  Soviets  were 
granted  further  credit  extensions  totsd- 
ling  approximately  $700,000  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  credits. 

We  feel  that  the  so-called  Indian  rupee 
agreement  and  the  arrangement  with  the 
So\1et  Union  e.stablishes  a  ver>'  un- 
healthy precedent,  and  we  have  thus  in- 
troduced our  resolution  in  order  to  pre- 
vent future  giveaways  or  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  With  the  current  do- 
mestic problems  we  face  and  the  burdens 
already  placed  upon  the  American  tax- 
payer, giveaways  like  the  Indian  rupee 
agreement  cannot  continue  without  con- 
gressional sun'eillance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  progress  is  already  being  made  to 
move  this  resolution  through  Congress. 
Yesterday,  I  and  Congressmen  Derwin- 
ski and  Broomfield  were  successful  in 
having  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee adopt  our  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  to  insure 
congressional  surveillance  over  currency 
settlements  that  come  imder  this  act.  The 
resolution  we  are  introducing  today  will 
apply  the  rules  of  this  amendment  to  all 
similar  cettlements,  involving  r.ll  Ameri- 
can aid.  including  Public  Law  480  lunds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  agrees  \f>  loan  taxpayers' 
money  to  foreign  countries,  it  Is  the  Con- 
gress which  must  retain  the  rights  to 
any  change  in  the  repayment  or  write- 
off of  those  moneys,  "fhere  still  remain 
vast  amounts  of  excess  currencies,  bil- 
lions by  conservative  estimates,  owed  to 
us  by  foreign  nations.  At  a  time  when 
our  domestic  economy  is  under  such  tre- 
mendous stress,  the  executive  must  not 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  giant  giveaways 
involving  these  debts  without  answering 
first  to  the  Congress. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  list  of  those  Members  who  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  our  resolution, 
as  well  as  a  text  of  the  measure : 
List  or  Cosponsoks 

Messrs.  Wolff,  Derwinski.  Addabbo.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Archer,  Bevlll,  Broomfield, 
Brown  of  California,  Cohen,  Colllna  of  Texas, 
Conte,  Daniel,  Robert  of  Virginia.  Devlne, 
Dickln-son  of  Alabama.  Drlnan,  EUberg,  Fu- 
qua.  Getrys.  Gross.  Harrington,  Heletoskl, 
Hlnshaw.  Hofmer,  Hungate.  Kemp,  Ketchum. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Lott.  Maan  of  South 
Carolina,  McCormack,  Montgomery,  Sand- 
man. Sarbanes,  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Tlernan,  Whitehurst,  Winn.  Yates,  Young 
of  Florida,  Heinz,  Podell,  Pritchard. 
H.J.  Res    920 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  keep  the  appropriate  commit- 
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te«B  of  Congresa  fully  and  currently  Informed 
of  the  ongoing  status  of  any  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  government,  regarding  the 
cancellation,  renegotiation,  rescheduling,  or 
settlement  of  any  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  such  foreign  govern- 
ments under  any  program.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  appropriate  Senate  committee  the  text 
of  any  international  agreement  proposing  a 
modification  In  the  terms  of  such  debt  no 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  Its  entry  Into 
force,  together  with  a  detaUed  explanation 
of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  converting  such  agreement. 

No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  any  program  by  any  foreign 
government  may  be  canceUed,  renegotiated, 
rescheduled,  or  settled  In  any  manner  In- 
cor^lstent  with  the  legislative  authorization 
applicable  to  the  original  debt  as  modified  by 
any  subsequent  amendment,  except  as  pro- 
vided lu  this  section. 


I 

Febniary  27,  1974. 


SUBMISSION  OP  A  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  THE  ALLOCATION 
OP  PLTEL  FOR  THE  TOURISM 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentls- 
man  from  Utah  fMr.  Ovens)  is  "recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  0\VENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fuel  alloca- 
tions should  not  be  denied  for  certain 
uses  which  have  the  false  anpearance  of 
being  nonessential,  such  as  recreational 
activities  and  tourism.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  submitting  this  resolution 
to  provide  adequate  fuel  supplies  for  the 
tourist  industrv. 

My  State  of  Utah  shares  a  common 
conrern  vrith  several  other  States  which 
are  largely  dependent  upon  touri.rm  for 
economic  survival.  In  Utah,  the  tourist 
Industrj'  accounts  for  approximately  $200 
million  of  the  State's  income,  and  it  em- 
ploys approximately  55.000  of  the  474  000 
work  force. 

I  submit  that  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution would  help  avoid  the  significant 
unemployment  that  would  result  from  a 
lack  of  adequate  and  fair  fuel  allocation 
for  States  dependent  on  the  tourist  in- 
dustry. 

The  touri-st  industry  denend-^  upon 
transportation  for  its  economic  success. 
For  the  continued  existence  and  stabil- 
ization of  Utah's  economy  and  those  of 
other  States  it  is  necessary  that  the  allo- 
cation of  fuels  does  not  discriminate 
against  any  industry.  Without  reason- 
able, proper,  and  wise  allocation  of  fuel 
resources,  the  economic  failure  of  tour- 
ist-related business  areas  may  follow  The 
impact  on  indindual  States  and  their 
economies  would  be  disastrous. 

Although  it  is  imperative  during  thi:: 
time  of  emergency  to  eCfect  conservation 
measures,  such  measures  when  adopted 
should  not  create  acute  economic  hard- 
ship to  any  particular  Industry  or  to  anv 
one  State.  This  means  that  appropriate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  implement  the 
allocation  program  in  such  a  way  that  the 
economy  of  dilTerent  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Utah,  will  be  treated  equi- 
tably, regardless  of  what  Industries  are 
prevalent  in  each  particular  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  also  be  realized 
that  tourism  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities are  essential  to  the  maintenance 


of  a  strong,  healthy,  and  alert  society, 
especially  during  this  age  of  growing 
mechanization.  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
gard tourism  as  expendable.  The  contri- 
bution it  now  makes  to  our  society  and 
the  potential  it  has  to  improve  our  qual- 
ity of  life  must  not  be  underestimated. 

The  following  resolution  recognizes  the 
aforementioned  facts  and  reestablishes  a 
more  suitable  and  equitable  order  of  fuel 
allocation  priorities  during  the  present 
energy  crisis: 

H.  Res.  633 

To  e.xpress  the  sense  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  necessary  energy 
sources  to  the   tourism  Industry. 

Whereas  tourism  spendUig  in  the  United 
States  In  1972  totaled  approximately  $61,- 
000,000.000: 

Whereas  tourism  expenditures  are  the  sec- 
ond ranking  retail  expenditure  In  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  Report  of  the  National  Tour- 
Ism  Resources  Review  Commission  (June  25. 
1973)  estimated  that  spending  for  tourism 
in  the  United  States  is  e.^cpected  to  total 
$850,000,000,000  o'-er  the  decade  1970  to  1980. 

Whereas  tourism  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  directly  and  indirectly  provide 
employment  for  approximately  four  million 
Americans; 

Whereas  the  leisure  activity  provided  for 
Americans  by  the  tourism  Industry  is  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  and  healthy  society: 

Whereas  the  tourism  industry  is  a  major 
economic  and  social  force  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  continued  viability  of  the 
tourism  lndustr>'  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  our  public  and  private  transport  system, 
including  sightseeing  companies,  "motor 
coach  operators,  cruise  lines,  hotels,  motels, 
and  travel  agencies  to  provide  in  a  safe,  eco- 
nomic, and  efficient  manner  those  goods,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  which  support  the  tour- 
ism industry:  and 

Whereas  the  current  energy  shortage  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  tourism  Lndustry  and 
consequently  to  the  national  economy  and 
that  of  many  States,  areas,  and  cities:'  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  in  any  allocation  of  energy  supnlles  or 
other  actions  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  alleviate  the  energy  shortage, 
proper  consideration  shoujd  be  given.  In  light 
of  the  facts  expressed  in  tfce  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  to  the  provision  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  to  all  segments  of  the  tourism 
Industry. 


MATSUNAGA  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
FULFILL  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  PUBLIC  A;3SISTANCE  TO 
ALL  ABORIGINAL  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaca)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction 
yesterday  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide full  Federal  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  of  all  public  assistance  programs  to 
aboriginal  Americans. 

The  historical  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  that  it  has 
a  unique  and  undeniable  responsibility 
to  one  segment  of  our  society — aboriginal 
Americans.  Indeed,  there  is  a  precedent 
for  this  type  of  reimbursement.  In  the 
past  Congress  has  provided  for  an  80- 
percent  reimbursement  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  for  funds  expended  In  be- 


half of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  who 
were  receiving  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind.  Moreover,  the  Senate  has 
twice  approved — in  1970  and  again  in 
1972 — a  100-percent  reimbursement  for 
all  aboriginal  Americans  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
is  consistent  with  what  has  become  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  welfare  re- 
form—that welfare  is  a  national  problem 
which  transcends  legal  State  boundaries. 
To  a  large  extent,  it  Is  as  a  result  of 
Federal  policies  that  native  Americans 
have  been  forced  to  live  in  economically 
deprived  areas  which  cannot  meet  wel- 
fare and  other  costs  from  local  taxes.  In 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  there  are  over 
10,000  native  Hawaiians  receiving  public 
assistance.  Last  year,  over  $16.6  million 
was  spent  on  basic  welfare  services  to 
the  Hawaiian  population,  fully  half,  or 
$8.3  million,  from  the  State.  Under  my 
bill,  Hawaii  would  be  reimbursed  for  that 
sum.  Financial  responsibility  for  assist- 
ance to  aboriginal  Americans  would  then 
be  placed  where  it  belongs — on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tlie  case  for  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  welfare  payments  for 
the  Hawaiians  is  well  documented 
throughout  the  Federal  statutes,  as  it 
is  also  true  of  the  claims  of  the  native 
Alaskans  and  American  Indians.  The 
Federal  Government  holds  in  trust  an- 
cestrial  lands  of  the  Hawaiian  people  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  method  in  which 
the  land  of  various  Indian  tribes  is  held 
in  trust.  The  enabling  statute  setting 
aside  trust  land  is  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Commission  Act  of  1920.  The  fact  that 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  amend  this  act 
no  fewer  than  18  times  attests  to  its  In- 
adequacy. 

Manv  American  aborigines  live  in 
poverty  as  a  result  of  past  injustices. 
The  States  in  which  these  first  Ameri- 
cans live  have  had  their  tax  bases  diluted 
by  reservations  not  subject  to  State  and 
local  taxes  and  by  loss  of  income  tax 
revenues  due  to  a  high  Incidence  of  low 
economic  status  among  aboriginal  Amer- 
icans. Federal  assumntion  of  these  lim- 
ited welfare  costs  would  serve  as  a  useful 
m.eans  of  correcting  this  fiscal  dilemma. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  include  native  Hawaiians  along 
with  American  Indians  and  Native  Alas- 
kans as  aboriginal  Americans  who  have 
justifiable  claims  to  national  considera- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  President  will  take 
early  and  positive  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  13051 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  In  expenses  incurred  In 
providing  benefits  to  Indians,  Aleuts, 
native  Hawaiians,  and  other  aboriginal 
persons,  under  certain  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding,  immediately  after 
section  1123  thereof,  th#  following  new 
bectlon; 
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"ADDrnONAL  FEDERAL  PATMENTS  TO  STATES  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  CEBTAIN  EXPENrlTTTEES  WITH 
ETSPECT    TO    INDIANS 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV,  or  under  title  XIX,  for 
each  calendar  quarter  which  commences  after 
the  date  of  enaw^tment  of  this  section,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  total  expenditures  made  during 
Buch  quarter  under  such  State  plan  as  aid 
or  assistance  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
are  Indians  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (c) ),  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  native  Hawaiians 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)),  and  other 
aboriginal  persons  (Including  amounts  ex- 
pended by  reason  of  section  1119,  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable),  but  not  counting  bo  much 
of  any  expenditures  as  exceeds  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  Federal  share  of  such  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  such  part 
of  title,  over 

"(2)  the  amounts  otherwise  payable  to 
BUch  State  under  section  403  or  1903  (Includ- 
ing amounts  determined  under  sections  1118 
and  1119,  to  the  extent  applicable)  as  the 
Federal  share  of  aid  or  assistance  under  such 
plan  with  respect  to  such  Individuals. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  \i\to  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  section  212(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-66,  or  has  In  effect  a  program 
of  supplementary  cash  payments  described 
In  section  1616(a).  with  respect  to  each  cal- 
endar quarter  which  commences  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  expenditures  made  during 
such  quarter  in  providing,  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  or  sucli  program  (as  the  case 
may  be),  supplementary  benefits  ivith  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  are  Indians  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)  ),  Aleuts,  Es- 
kimos, native  Hawaiians  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (d)),  or  other  aboriginal 
persons,  but  not  counting  so  much  of  any 
expencitures  as  exceeds  the  applicable  level 
of  benefits  which  may  be  provided  pursuant 
to  such  agreement  or  such  program  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  Individuals  who  are  not 
Indians  (within  such  meaning),  Aleuts,  Es- 
kimos, native  Hawaiians  (as  so  defined),  or 
other  aboriginal  persons.  Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  amounts  payable  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made, 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter,  at  such 
time  or  times  during  or  Immediately  after 
such  quarter,  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish. 

"(21  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has  In 
effect  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 1616  or  under  section  212(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-66,  amounts  payable  to  such  State 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  payable  to  such 
State  at  the  times  established,  pursuant  to 
section  1616(d)  (in  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  .under  section  1616)  or 
pursuant  to  section  212(b)(3)  (In  the  case 
of  an  agreement  entered  hito  pursuant  to 
section  212(b)  of  Public  Law  93-66),  for  the 
payment  by  such  State  of  amounts  payable 
by  it  to  the  Secretary  under  such  agreement. 
In  making  such  payments  at  any  such  time. 
an  appropriate  setoff  shall  be  made,  and  only 
the  balance  due  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  the  State  (as  the  case  may  be) .  and 
any  amount  so  set  off  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid. 

"(c)  The  term  "Indian"  refers  to  any  In- 
dividual (1)  any  of  whose  ancestors  were 
natives  of  the  area  which  consists  of  the 
State.s  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  (other  than  Ha- 
waii) and  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans.  (2) 
who  regards  himself  as  an  Indian  and  who 
holds  himself  out.  In  the  community  In 
which  he  resides,  as  being  an  Indian,  and 
(3)  who  Is  regarded,  in  the  community  in 
which  he  resides,  as  beln,?  an  Indian. 

"(d)    The   term   "native   Hawaiian'   means 


any  Individual  (1)  any  of  whose  ancestors 
were  natives  of  the  area  which  consists  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778,  (2)  who 
regards  himself  as  a  Hawaiian  and  who  holds 
himself  out,  In  the  community  In  which  he 
resides,  as  being  a  Hawaiian,  and  (3)  who  Is 
regarded.  In  the  community  In  which  he  re- 
sides, as  being  a  Hawaiian. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  each  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  the  payments  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section." 


PANAMA  CANAL:  BRIDGE-ROAD 
PROJECT  AT  ATLANTIC  END  OP 
CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  who 
have  followed  my  addresses  on  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  questions  over  a  period  of 
years  know,  the  story  of  the  Panama 
Canal  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  U.S.  history.  It  has  entitled 
the  statesmen  responsible  for  acquiring 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  great  engineers 
who  designed  and  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  interoceanic  link 
to  enduring  fame. 

As  recognized  by  such  leaders  as  Presi- 
dent Taft.  the  territory  of  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone,  "runs  through  the  heart"  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  separating  that 
country  into  two  parts. 

At  the  time  of  the  1903  treaty  under 
which  the  Zone  territory  was  acquired 
there  was  relatively  little  traffic  between 
the  two  sections  of  Panama  other  than 
that  which  could  be  handled  by  existing 
roads  or  small  vessels.  After  completion 
of  the  canal  the  need  for  crossing  facili- 
ties became  increasingly  apparent. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  former 
members  of  this  body  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  because  of  his 
service  on  the  Isthmus  as  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  during  peak  construc- 
tion, was  keenly  aware  of  the  cross-canal 
transportation  difBcultles  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  remedy.  In  1929  he  introduced 
and  in  1930  secured  the  enactment  of 
legislation  establishing  a  free  ferry  sys- 
tem across  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  at  Balboa  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  in  the  Canal 
Zone  connecting  the  western  ferry  term- 
inus with  the  road  system  of  Panama, 
both  officially  named  by  the  Congress 
in  his  honor.  These  ferries  were  operated 
until  1962  when  they  were  replaced  by 
the  impressive  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge, 
also  named  in  his  honor,  by  the  Congress. 

During  World  War  n  there  was  a 
ferry  system  operated  by  the  United 
States  across  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal  from  Cristobal  to  Fort  Sherman 
for  the  heavy  traffic  of  those  years  in 
connection  with  defense  activities.  But 
today  there  are  no  adequate  canal  cross- 
ing facilities  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal  except  a  small  automobile  bridge 
across  the  locks  at  Gatun,  which  is  not 
satisfactorj'  for  general  use.  The  time  Is 
now  approaching  for  the  construction  of 
suitable  bridges  across  the  Atlantic  end 
of  the  canal  and  the  Lower  Chagres 
River    with    appropriate   roads    in   the 


Canal  Zone  to  connect  with  the  road  sys- 
tem of  Panama  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  of  both  the  zone  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  As  for  the  e\idence 
of  this  need  is  the  recent  action  of  the 
Panamanian  Assembly  of  Community 
Representatives  recommending  such  fa- 
cilities. 

To  pro\'ide  them,  I  have  introduced 
the  following  measure: 

HJl.  12302 
A  bill  to  provide  fcr  construction  of  certain 
bridges,  approaches,  and  roads  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  V^e   Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  superi'ision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, across  the  Atlantic  sea  level  por- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  maintain,  a 
bridge  clear  of  all  locks  and  dams  of  the 
canal  and  with  a  clearance  not  less  than  the 
clearance  of  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  in 
the  Canal  Zone: 

(2)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, and  maintain,  a  bridge  at  a  suit- 
able point  across  the  Chagras  River  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  and 

(3)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, and  maintain,  such  approaches  to 
each  such  bridge,  and  such  additional  roads 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  niav  be  necessary  to 
provide  appropriate  hlghwa>  connection  of 
each  such  bridge  with  the  road  svstem  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  road  system  of  the 
Republic  of  P.-inama. 

(b)  Such  bridges,  approaches,  and  roads 
shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  for  the 
accommodation  cf  the  public  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  public  free  of 
tolls. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Governcr  of  the  Cancil  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President 
of  tho  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  uti- 
lize the  services  and  lacillties  of  that  com- 
pany. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  bridges,  approaches, 
and  roals  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 


WHEAT  EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tikrnan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat 
situation  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 
An  impending  shortage  has  caused  the 
price  to  rise  to  historic  levels,  topping  $6 
per  bushel.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
pletely bare  storage  bins,  we  may  be 
forced  to  import  expensive  foreign  grain. 
Last  year  the  consumer  was  forced  to 
swallow  a  22-percent  increase  m  food 
prices.  It  is  about  time  we  acted  to  pre- 
vent the  ludicrous  situation  where  we 
will  be  exporting  so  much  grain  that  we 
will  end  up  buying  it  back  from  foreign 
markets  at  higher  prices.  Let  us  relieve 
the  hea\'y  buiden  placed  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumers'  budget  by  rising  food 
prices.  The  legislation  I  plan  to  introduce 
this  week  seek?  to  lower  the  price  of  do- 
mestically consumed  wheat.  Let  us  give 
the  consumer  a  break.  Lei  us  do  some- 
thing constructive  and  effective  instead 
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of  talking  about  how  terrible  the  situa- 
tion is. 

I  began  to  monitor  our  wheat  exports 
last  July,  at  the  start  of  the  crop  year. 
The  level  sustained  was  alarming,  point- 
ing to  a  shortage  before  the  next  harvest 
in  June  of  1974.  In  August,  I  wrote  to 
both  President  Nixon  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  urging  the  im- 
mediate imposition  of  export  controls.  It 
export  controls  were  gradually  imposed 
last  August,  there  would  have  been  little 
disruption  with  our  International  trade. 
However,  nothing  was  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time.  Now,  even 
with  a  production  2y2  times  the  amoimt 
of  domestic  consumption,  we  are  faced 
with  a  shortage. 

The  reason  for  the  administration's 
inaction  has  been  the  contention  that 
export  restrictions  would  throw  us  into 
a  serious  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Wheat  has  become  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant exports;  but  this  does  not  mean, 
as  the  administration  appears  to  believe, 
that  no  solution  exists.  In  the  last  3 
years,  wheat  exports  have  increased  from 
$1  bUllon  annually  to  an  estimated  $4.02 
billion  this  year.  Strict  restrictions  on 
wheat  could  cause  a  $2  billion  dollar 
balance-of-payment  deficit.  The  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed  will  lower  the  price 
of  domestically  consimied  wheat  without 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  pajinents. 

This  bill  contains  two  major  pro- 
visions: A  wheat  exporting  marketing 
stamp  system,  and  the  formation  of  the 
National  Wheat  Council. 

The  wheat  export  marketing  stamp 
system  is  designed  to  lower  the  price  of 
domestically  consimied  wheat.  Every  ex- 
porter will  be  required  to  purchase  ex- 
port stamps  for  the  wheat  he  intends  to 
ship  abroad.  The  price  of  the  stamps  are 
pegged  on  a  graduated  scale.  The  ex- 
porter's cost  for  the  stamps  will  be  50 
percent  of  the  price  he  paid  for  the 
wheat  above  $3.50  per  bushel. 

With  this  system  in  effect,  the  foreign 
price  of  our  wheat  will  remain  at  the 
present  levels  but  domestic  prices  will 
drop  by  approximately  20  percent.  At  the 
present  price  of  $6  per  bushel  this  mar- 
keting system  will  cause  a  reduction  in 
the  domestic  price  to  around  $4.75  per 
bushel.  Our  total  dollar  export  amount 
will  be  unchanged  and  the  farmer  will 
still  earn  a  healthy  return  for  his  labor. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this 
legislation  is  the  formation  of  a  National 
Wheat  Council.  With  the  growing  size 
and  importance  of  our  wheat  crop.  It  Ls 
time  to  establish  a  national  organization 
that  will  promote  research  and  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
supply  and  demand  situation  from  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer's  point  of 
view. 

This  Coimcil  will  be  composed  of  12 
members:  3  representing  wheat  pro- 
ducers, 1  from  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  1  from  the  Economic 
Reseach  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1  from  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service.  3  from  the  proces- 
sors and  end  product  manufacturers  of 
wheat,  and  3  representing  consumer 
Interests.  The  Council  will  use  a  portion 
of  the  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of 
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export  stamps  to  encourage  research  to 
Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  increase  the 
nutritional  quality  and  encourage  pro- 
duction of  wheat  by  finding  dependable 
and  permanent  markets.  This  Coimcil 
will  also  be  responsible  to  keep  abreast  of 
accurate  statistics  of  our  wheat  supply 
and  demand,  thus  avoiding  tight  supply 
situations  that  cause  skyrocketing  prices. 
This  legislation  is  urgently  needed. 
With  our  balance  of  payments  so  heav- 
ily dependent  on  agricultural  goods, 
fluctuations  in  growing  conditions 
around  the  world  have  caused  rapid  food 
Inflation  for  the  American  consumer.  It 
is  time  to  insulate  the  American  con- 
sumer from  this  foreign-caused  Inflation 
and  this  is  precisely  what  my  bill  will 
achieve.  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  of  this  bill  ae  an  active  step  by 
Congress  to  control  inflation. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
30,  1974.  roUcall  No.  11  on  the  2d 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  was  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  5463,  Federal  Rules 
of  E\idence.  In  my  haste  to  record  my 
vote  on  the  floor,  I  inadvertently  pushed 
'•present"  rather  than  "yea"  as  I  had  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  show,  im- 
mediately following  roll  No.  11  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1974.  that  I  supported  the  rule 
to  consider  this  bill  and  intended  to  vote 
"yea"  on  the  question. 


OUT     OF     THE     ENERGY     CRUNCH 
BY      1976— PHILIP     H.      ABELSON 
SCIENCE  MAGAZINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  observers  of  com- 
mentators on  scientific  developments  in 
the  United  States  is  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abel- 
son,  editor  of  Science,  the  weekly  jour- 
nal of  the  American  A.ssociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  read  with  great  interest  the 
text  of  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Abelson  in 
the  February  22,  1974,  i-ssue  of  Science 
entitled,  "Out  of  the  Energy  Crunch  by 
1976." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Out  of  the   Energy   Crttnch   bt   1976 

At  the  moment,  the  chief  hope  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  energy  crisis  lies  In  an 
easing  of  the  oil  embargo,  but  valves  that 
can  be  opened  can  be  closed.  Solemn  agree- 
ments \^ith  the  oil  producing  and  exporting 
countries,  ostensibly  valid  for  decades,  have 
been  scrapped  In  weeks.  The  public  and  the 
economy  cannot  long  tolerate  the  uncertain- 
ties of  being  a  Yo-Yo  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Prior  to  the  embargo,  we  were  importing 
36  percent  of  our  consumption.  If  we  were 
to  lower  that  to  20  percent,  consumers  would 
pay  less  for  hydrocarbons,  foreign  exchange 
problems  would  ease,  and  we  would  no  longer 


need  to  obtain  oil  from  the  Arabs.  Such  a 
major  step  to  energy  Independence  could 
and  should  be  taken  by  1976. 

The  quickest  path  toward  balancing  sup- 
ply  and  demand  is  conservation  combined 
with  the  replacement  of  use  of  hyrocarbons 
by  coal.  Thus  far.  the  main  burden  of  con- 
servation has  been  carried  by  the  public, 
which  consumes  directly  only  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  the  energy.  The  major  potential  for 
quick  savtags  of  hydrocarbons  lies  with  in- 
dustry.  It  is  the  largest  consumer  of  energy; 
It  has  substantial  technical  resources;  and', 
with  costs  soaring,  it  has  incentives  to  seek 
economies.  Like  the  public,  industry  gen- 
erally has  governed  its  behavior  on  the  as- 
sumption of  cheap  energy.  Thus  it  has  much 
room  for  Improvement. 

All  of  Industry  has  not  been  asleep.  Two 
good  examples  of  organizations  with  fore- 
sight  and  Ingenuity  art  DuPont  and  Dow. 
Both  companies  have  emphasized  conserva- 
tion of  energy  in  their  plant  designs  and 
operation.  During  the  past  decade,  DuPont 
Increased  its  volume  of  products  100  percent, 
while  energy  used  rose  only  50  percent.  Du- 
Pont has  advised  other  large  consumers 
about  conservation  through  a  consultant 
service.  Broad  experience  has  shown  that 
significant  conservation  at  an  industrial 
plant  will,  on  the  average,  result  in  a  15  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  plant's  total  energy 
consumption,  and  about  half  the  saving  can 
be  achieved  without  new  investment." 

At  Dow  Chemical  during  1972,  the  com- 
pany achieved  a  10  percent  reduction  in  en- 
ergy  used  while  increasing  yield.  The  com- 
pany had  as  its  goal  a  like  reduction  in  1973." 

Another  way  of  conserving  hydrocarbons 
is  to  avoid  burning  them  merely  to  produce 
heat.  "One  of  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
ways  to  reduce  short-falls  in  gas  and  oil  is  to 
substitute  coal  for  them  under  electric  util- 
Ity  and  industrial  boUers.  Approximately  65 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  used  goes  to  the 
electric  and  Industrial  sectors.  Some  30  per- 
cent of  the  oil  used  goes  to  the  same  sectors. 
. .  ." « 

Thus  far.  the  Administration  has  not  been 
even-handed  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  consumer  has  been  the  target 
of  exhortations,  shortages,  and  higher  costs. 
Industry,  and  especially  the  utilities,  which 
usually  can  pass  on  higher  prices,  have  been 
largely  protected  from  shortages. 

By  concentrating  more  attention  on  indus- 
try and  the  utilities,  by  invoking  some  of  the 
can-do  attitudes  of  World  War  II,  by  setting 
up  a  priority  system  to  expedite  procurement 
of  scarce  Items,  by  unleashing  coal  as  a  pri- 
mary energy  source,  and  by  making  Its  vise 
mandatory  in  some  applications,  an  effective 
government  could  get  iie  out  of  the  energy 
crisis  within  2  years.  It  could  free  us  from 
any  need  to  use  oil  from  undependable 
sources,  and  our  example  and  reduced  im- 
ports would  contribute  to  loosening  the 
worldwide  grip  of  the  olU cartel. 

— PHn-ip  H.  Abelson. 


PROFITEERING  OIL  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


>  D.  H.  Dawson,  Context  2,  17  (1973) . 

•J.  C.  Robertson.  Chem.  Eng.  81,  104  (21 
January  1974). 

*  Report  of  the  Cornell  Workshops  on  the 
Major  Issues  of  a  National  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Program  (College  of  Engin- 
eering, Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  rev. 
ed.,  1973),  p.  24.  The  report  of  the  ComeU 
workshops  provides  an  excellent  summary  of 
many  aspects  of  the  energy  problem.  It  wa« 
prepared  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Te<ainlcal  Information 
Center.  P.O.  Box  62.  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  37830. 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rarely  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  the  American  people  suf- 
fered so  greatly  from  big  business  prof- 
iteers run  amuck  than  during  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage.  While  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  prevent  the  Arab 
countries  from  instituting  their  embargo 
and  raising  prices,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  for  American  corporations,  run 
by  American  citizens  who  enjoy  all  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Nation,  to  foresee,  warn, 
and  provide  for  preventive  measures 
against  the  possibilities  of  such  action  by 
the  Arab  countries.  Instead  they  did 
nothing.  Indeed,  they  have  profited  enor- 
mously by  doing  nothing  leaving  one 
with  the  feeUng  of  complicity  by  the  oil 
executives. 

As  we  learn  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
lationship between  American  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  Arab  sheiks,  one  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  indicia  of  allegiance  by  American  oil 
companie.s  has  been  paid  not  to  the 
United  States  but  to  Arab  governments. 
Ordered  by  Arab  sheiks  not  to  supply 
necessary  fuel  to  American  Armed  Forces 
engaged  in  emergency  activities  in  the 
Middle  East,  for  example,  American  oil 
executives  capitulated  without  so  much 
as  a  murmur  of  an  objection. 

One  can  picture  them,  bowing  low. 
scraping  their  foreheads  on  the  plush 
oriental  rugs  as  they  left  the  presence  of 
the  Arab  ?heik-bureaucrats,  who  issued 
the  order.  So  much  for  the  concern  of 
Exxon.  Amoco,  Mobil,  and  all  the  rest  for 
American  defense  and  economic  security 
interests. 

There  is  no  industry  in  America  which 
has  so  sordid  a  history  of  profiteering 
than  the  oil  industry.  Since  John  D. 
Rockefeller  first  created  Standard  Oil, 
the  rule  of  the  industry  has  been  to  bleed 
the  American  consumer  for  every  possi- 
ble cent  of  profit.  Over  the  years  I  have 
been  warned  that  if  I  opposed  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  oil  companies  would 
be  unable  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  ex- 
ploration. Without  exploration,  oil  ex- 
ecutives claimed.  America  would  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  foreign  governments 
from  whom  we  would  then  have  to  pur- 
chase oU.  Well,  I  did  not  believe  them 
and  voted  against  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. But  Congress  passed  it  anyway.  In 
spite  of  their  claims  and  their  allow- 
ances, the  oil  companies  seeking  to  limit 
supplies  in  order  to  maintain  prices, 
neither  undertook  development  of  oil  re- 
sources nor  increased  refinery  capacity. 
Today,  having  reaped  their  depletion 
allowance  and  other  specitil  tax  incen- 
tives for  a  score  of  years,  the  oil  com- 
pames  have  themselves  placed  the 
United  States  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
countries  from  whom  we  nevertheless 
Import  oil.  In  short,  they  sold  us  out. 

It  seems  patently  obvious  that  the  oil 
companies,  unregulated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  have  pocketed  the  depletion 
allowance  at  the  expense  and  economic 
jeopardy  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
fact  is,  that  every  time  a  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  regulate  the  oil  in- 
dustry, to  bust  the  oil  trusts,  to  even  re- 
quire that  they  produce  statistical  In- 


formation necessary  for  the  economic 
well-being  and  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, those  attempts  have  been  met  with 
blatant  demagoguery,  with  charges  that 
the  Congi-ess  was  tampering  with  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Rarely  in  history 
have  so  many  been  at  the  mercy  of  so 
few  for  so  long. 

I  say  that  Americans  have  had  enough 
of  profiteering  and  of  allegiance  to  for- 
eign shieks.  The  time  for  change  is  long 
past.  The  oil  under  American  soil  belongs 
first  and  foremost  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  time  they  took  it  back. 

I  have  introduced  today  legislation 
that  would  place  under  control  of  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  exclusive  authority  and 
responsibility  for  all  exploration  and 
development  of  petroleum  and  gas  re- 
sources under  U.S.  Government  jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  this  corporation  would 
have  the  exclusive  right  and  authority 
to  import  all  crude  and  refined  oil  and 
natural  gas  for  sale  to  domestic  suppliers. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  that 
America  has  no  energy  policy.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  permit  'private  enterprise," 
controlled  by  so-called  market  imperl- 
tives.  to  control  the  supply,  price,  and 
even  demand  of  oil  as  well  as  the  orga- 
nization of  the  oil  industry.  The  sole  dis- 
cretion of  how  extensively  "private  en- 
terprise "  will  explore  for  and  develop  pe- 
troleum resources  lies  with  those  who 
would  gain  financially  from  those  de- 
cisions in  spite  of  the  tremendous  effect 
that  discretion  has  on  the  Uves,  welfare, 
and  security  of  the  America  people.  In 
addition  to  permitting  such  control  over 
an  industry  critical  to  the  well  being  of 
the  country,  our  energy  policy  has  ac- 
tually permitted  the  extraordinary  sub- 
sidy of  private  efforts  through  capital 
gains,  through  depletion  allowances,  and 
through  other  operating  expense  tax 
WTiteoffs.  All  of  these  tax  provisions  have 
been  defended  by  the  oil  companies  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  necessary  for 
further  exploration  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  resources. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  pocketed  the  moneys  to  be 
set  aside  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  have  failed  to  explore  for  or 
develop  petroleum  resources  simply  be- 
cause it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  in  a 
scarce  market  than  in  a  plentiful  one. 
The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
necessary  inventory  of  oil  and  gas  has 
been  made  by  those  who  have  had  the 
most  to  gain  from  shortages  and  high 
prices.  The  security  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  mattered 
not  one  whit  in  the  face  of  exorbitant 
profits. 

It  should  be  plainly  obvious  by  now 
that  the  supply  of  oil  is  as  critical  to  our 
economic  security  as  the  supply  of  weap- 
ons is  to  our  defense  security.  Yet  we  do 
not  allow  arms  manufacturers  to  control 
the  fiow  of  Intelligence  data  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  nor  does  it  control 
the  supply  of  arms,  nor  is  it  In  a  position 
to  deny  the  American  Armed  Forces  nec- 
essary arms  and  ammunition.  These  may 
be  extensive  criticism  of  the  arms  Indus- 
try and  Federal  procurement  policies, 
but  to  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
seriously  alleged  that  these  private  (»}m- 


panies  control  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

I  see  no  difference  between  defense  se- 
curity and  economic  security.  If  an  in- 
dustrj'  is  so  critical  that  its  actions  af- 
fect the  health,  safetj-.  well  being  and 
even  defense  of  the  American  people, 
then  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
police  and  to  exercise  control  ever  that 
industry  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary 
to  assure  their  health,  safety,  well-being, 
and  defense. 

There  will  be  a  great  hue  and  cry 
among  the  oil  Industry  and  its  claque  of 
supporters  at  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today.  They  will  cry  that  it  is 
confiscatory,  that  it  deprives  them  of 
long  held  and  exclusive  privileges  which 
in  fact  they  have  taken  for  granted  and 
sorely  abused.  To  those  who  make  this 
hue  and  crj',  I  strongly  suggest  they  ap- 
pear in  Journal  Square  in  Jersey  City, 
which  I  represent,  where  I  ^\ill  be  pleased 
to  arrange  a  meeting  with  residents  of 
Hudson  County,  N.J.  I  suggest  they  con- 
front the  American  people,  not  from  the 
safety  of  media  advertising,  but  in  Amer- 
ica's towTis  and  cities.  Let  them  come  out 
from  behind  the  barricades  of  their 
boardrooms.  Let  them  meet  the  people 
of  America  on  their  own  turf. 

The  system  by  which  we  now  provide 
the  fuel  for  our  energy  needs  does  not 
work.  In  fact  it  has  never  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  ought  to 
work — the  American  consumer  and  tax- 
payer. To  do  less  than  to  take  strong  and 
decisive  action  now  in  order  to  correct  a 
long  standing  and  egregious  threat  to  our 
economic  and  defense  security  would  be  a 
gross  aberration  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  This  present  crisis 
reaches  back  through  the  ages  for  the 
counsel  of  Edmund  Burke  that  "all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil.  Is 
that  good  men  do  nothing." 


HON.  WILLIAM  MORTIMER  DROWER 
TO  LEAVE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  many  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
many  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  many  of  our  citizens 
who  will  very  much  regret  that  the  Hon- 
orable William  Mortimer  Drower.  polit- 
ical counselor  at  the  British  Embassy 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Constance,  will  ter- 
minate their  duties  at  the  embassy  and 
be  leaving  Washington  late  this  week. 
The  departure  of  this  deUghtful  couple 
and  their  beautiful  daughter,  Sarah,  age 
16,  will  be  a  deep  personal  loss  to  many  of 
us  in  Washington  who  have  become  so 
deeply  attached  to  them  during  their 
service  here  since  1965.  Mr.  Drower,  after 
graduating  from  Oxford  and  Heidelberg 
Universities,  served  in  the  British  Army 
through  World  War  n.  Thereafter,  he 
served  in  the  Par  and  Middle  East,  and 
Geneva,  in  cormectlon  with  the  Laos 
Conference  Test  Ban  Treaty  Negotiating 
and  Disarmament  Conference.  Since 
1965  he  has  held  the  position  of  political 
counselor  at  the  British  Embassy  here, 
charged  with  the  study  of  American 
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political  affairs  and  Institutions  and  in 
particular  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  actions  of  our 
Congress  and  has  been  most  helpful  to 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  In  furnishing 
us  information  about  the  British  Psurlia- 
ment  and  British  institutions.  He  has 
also  been  a  most  cordial  and  helpful  con- 
tact in  bringing  about  better  imder- 
standing  and  closer  cooperation  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  His  lovely 
and  charming  wife  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  have  won  the  hearts  of  count- 
less friends  in  Washington  who  will  miss 
them  immeasiirably.  Mr.  Drower  now 
will  be  going  to  Harvard  for  a  period  of 
study  and  teaching.  We  hope  fortunate 
drcimistances  will  keep  the  Drowers  In 
our  country  for  a  long  time. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  ) ,  for  February  26  and  27,  on 
account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Butler)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dellenback,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qun.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiTifDER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Abdnor,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pritcharb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PnJDLET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OnrH)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  EiLBEKG,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stawton,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKZ,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  WoLTT,  for  5  minute*,  today. 
Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  TiEHNAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Habringtoh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Beademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  muade  today. 


Mr.  DiNGELL.  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Wright,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
H.R.  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Butler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Walsh.  , 

Mr.  Oilman.  I 

Mr.  HiLLis.  ' 

Mr.  Biester  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Grover  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKinney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ginn)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoiis  material:) 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Ding  ell  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  OiAiMo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Reid.  I 

Mrs.  C?HISHOLM.  I 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  GiNW. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
ttie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1949.  A  letter  from  tbe  Oh&lrman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Judlcl&l  Administration  In  the 


I 
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District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  deficiency  In  the  appropriation  for  the 
U.S.  Judiciary  upon  which  Congress  placed 
a  limiting  proviso  on  the  amount  to  be  ex. 
pended  for  attorney  fees  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Indigent  defendants  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
perior Court,  pxirsuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665(e)  (2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De.! 
fense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
bxislness  firms  for  July  1973  through  October 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
increased  accessibility  to  guaranteed  student 
loans,  to  extend  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  H.K.  9440.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  access  to  all  duly  licensed  psychologists 
and  optometrists  without  prior  referral  In 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
gram; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-815). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  13058.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual, who  for  December  1973  was  entitled 
to  disability  benefits  under  a  State  program 
approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  be  presumed,  for 
purpoees  of  the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  to  be  disabled  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Qmx) : 
HJl.  13069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  in- 
creased acceaslblUty  to  guaranteed  student 
loans,  to  extend  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Commltte*  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  adequate  financing  of 
health  care  benefits  for  all  Americans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  13061.  A  bui  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  health  care  delivery  and  compre- 
hensive health  care  benefits  (Including  cata- 
strophic coverage),  to  be  available  to  aged 
persons,  and  to  employed,  unemployed,  and 
low-Income  Individuals,  at  a  cost  related  to 
their  Income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abpik,  Mr.  Bataus,  Ms. 
BoooB,  Ms.  Oeabso,  Mr.  Howaso,  Ms. 
Schroedkx,    Mr.    Waiah,    and    Mr. 

CONTKBB)  : 

H.R.  18063.  A  biu  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  increases 
In  monthly  lns\irance  benaflta  theretrnder 
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(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shaU 
not  be  conslilered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  13063.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI)  : 

H.B.  13064.  A  bill  to  amend  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
sure Its  uniform  application  to  business 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
HJl.   13065.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
plies of  natural   gas  and  oil   at  the   lowest 
reasonable    coiit    to    the    consumer,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE : 
H.R.  13066   A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations  Act    of    1934    to   prohibit    television 
networks  from  owning,  operating,  or  having 
a  controlling  interest  in  a  television  station 
licensed  under  that  act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  13067.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  control 
handguns;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Behgland,  Mr. 
Brothill    of    North    Caroima,    Mr. 
Carney    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Httngati:, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kltjcztnski,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoLLisTEB,  Mr.  McDadk,  Mr.  Mttch- 
ELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Qtjie,    Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Smtth 
of   Iowa,   Mr.   J.   William   Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  13068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  affected  by  energy  shortage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO)  : 

H.R.  13069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  affected  by  the  energ:y  short- 
age: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
ns..  13070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pish)  : 
H.R.  13071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  (Dommlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QRAY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13072.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  13073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  musterlng-out 
payments  for  certain  members  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  after  August  4,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13074.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  full 
wartime  benefits  for  extra-hazardous  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself. 
Ms.  Abztto,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Bekg- 
LAND,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Beown  of 
California,  Mr.  Bttxton,  Ms.  Chis- 
BOLM,  Mr.   Clat,  Mrs.  Collins  of 


lUlnols,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Cobman, 
Mr.     Dellums,    Mr.    de     Lugo,     Mr. 
DiCGS,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Edwards 
of    California,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ktkos,  Mr. 
Leggett,    Mr.    Macdonalo,    and    Mr. 
Matsxjnaga)  : 
HJi.  13075.  A  bUl  to  provide  public  service 
employment    opportunities    for    unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Metcaltk,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.  Rees,  Mr.   Rxbglx,   Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Roybal, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
WoLPF,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     and     Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  13076.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
employment    opportunities    for    unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,   and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself,  Mr    Del- 
lums,   Mr,    Bell.    Mr.    Waldie.    Mr. 
Ptl-'dds.  Mr.  P.^TTEN,  Mr.  Symington. 
Mrs.     BoGGS,     Ms.     Chisholm.     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  JValsh, 
Mr.   Hogan.   Mr.   Collins   of   Texas. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Fret,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Gor- 
man, and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  13077.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Center   for   the    Prevention   and   Control   of 
Rape  and  pro\ide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research   and   demonstration   program   into 
the  causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
KB..  13078.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1951  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on    the    amounts    paid    for    communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  senlces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LITTON : 
H.R.  13079.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Flynt,    Ms.    Abzug,    Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Aspin,    Mr.    Battman, 
Mr.  Brvnx,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  BREAtnc, 
Mr.  Bbinklet,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Ceser- 
berg,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Cotter.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dantzxson,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,    Mr.    Dellums,   Mr.    Dtn- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Deot',  Mr.  Derwinski,  and 
Mr.  DiTLSKi)  : 
HJi.  13080.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  an   adeqviate   domestic  supply  of  fer- 
tUlzer  exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  GrrTTS.  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hammxb- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hanra- 
HAN,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Harsha, 
Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Hendkeson,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
IcHOBD,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Callfomia, 
Mr.  JoNKB  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Miss  Jordan)  : 


HJl.  13081.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertilizer 
exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia   (for  him- 
self.    Mr.    King.    Mr.    Ktjtkzndall, 
Mr.     McSpadden,     Mr.     Mann,     Mr. 
Melcheb.  Mr,  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Milij:r, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitckzll  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   MrzELL,   Mr.   Morgan,  tir. 
MuRTHA.   Mr.    Nichols.   Mr.   Pickle, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr  Rarick,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rose.    Mr.    RrNNtLs, 
Mr.    St    Germain.    Mr.    Satterfield, 
Mr.  Shipley,  and  Mr.  Shoupi  : 
H.R.  13082.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  Slates  un- 
til the  Secretary   of  Agriculture  determines 
that  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertU- 
Izer  exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  J. 
Willjam    Stanton,    Mr.    Stark,   Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stubble- 
field,  Mr.   SrrcKEY.   Mr.   Taylor  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 
Tiernan,       Mr.       Wacgonn^,       Mr. 
WHiTEHtniST.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  South  Carolina)  : 
HJl.  13083.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  un- 
tu  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertU- 
Izer  exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Badulo,  Mr.  McCloby,  Mr 
Dellums,  Mr.  Benttez,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Sarbanbs.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Frasbb.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Eilbebg,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
Csillfornia,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Ford,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr. 
Metcaltb,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Hxl- 

STOSKI)  : 

H.R.  13084.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
teacher  training,  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  respect  to  health  education  and  health 
problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cab- 
NBT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McCOBMACK,  Mrs. 
Collins   of  nitaols,   Mr.   Dbnt.   Mr. 
Hicks,     Mr.     Rob,     Ms.     Holtzman. 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Moaklzt, 
Mr.  Bebcland,  and  Mr.  Morgan)  : 
HJi.  13086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
teacher   training,   pilot   and   demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  re8p>ect  to  health  education  and  health 
problems;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I^ibor. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
H.R.  13086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
HJ{.  13087.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gaa 
Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  supplies 
of  natural  gas  and  oU  at  the  lowest  reaaoo- 
able   cost   to   the  consumer,   and  for   other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13088.  A  biU  to  establlah  a  National 
Energy  Information  System,  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  imdertake  an 
Inventory  of  VS.  energy  reaourcee  on  public 
lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce. 

H.R.  13089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  preserve  and  promote  competition  among 
corporations  In  tbe  production  of  all,  natural 
gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  uranium,  geo- 
thermal  steam,  and  solar  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     OWENS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    Caknbt    of   Ohio,    Mr. 
CoNYEHs,  Mr.  DE  Ltjoo,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilbzbg,  Mr.  Har- 
RiNOTOK,  Mr.  HXCHI.EB  Of  Wcst  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Hicks,    Ms.    Eoltzman, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Sarbaitcs,  Ms.  Schrge- 
DEH,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  13090.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  real  prop- 
erty tax  systems  so  as  to  decrease  the  real 
property  tax  burden  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.K.  13091.  A  bUl  to  Impose  a  tax  on  wind- 
fall profits  by  producers  of  crude  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  13092.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,250 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer (Including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PBT8ER  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  13093.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  methods  of  reproduction  or  dupli- 
cation of  periodical  duplication  to  be  entered 
and  mailed  second  class  mall;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abztjg,  Mr.  AsHijrr,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Bllnols,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
PAinrrROT,   Mr.  FIiznzel,  Mr.   Gude, 
Mr.  Hanraran,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hokton,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.     Leocett,     Mr.     Lehman,     Mr. 
Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  RECtrLA,  Mr.  Robi- 
90N  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rotjsh,  and 
Mr.  Yates)  : 
HJl.  13094.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appropriate 
access  by  the  Congress  to  Information  le- 
qulred  In  connection  with  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  the  Impeachment  of  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BANOEIi: 
HJl.  13096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  ScCTirlty  Act  to  eliminate  the  present 
requirement  that  supplemental  secvirlty  In- 
come benefits  be  paid  to  Individuals  who  are 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  only  through 
third  persons  (without  changing  the  present 
provision  permitting  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  through  third  persons,  to  those  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  to  others.  In  special  cases 
when  appropriate);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13096.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
prompt  Issuance  of  duplicate  supplemental 
secruity  Income  benefit  check  to  individuals 
whose  original  benefit  checks  are  lost  or  de- 
layed and  who  are  faced  with  financial  hard- 
ship as  a  result;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming : 
HJl.  13097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  THONE: 
'HJl.  13098.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
In   monthly   Insurance   benefit*    thereunder 


(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall  not 
be  considered  as  annual  Income  for  purposes 
of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6049(b) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  In 
order  to  exempt  from  Interest  for  purposes  of 
Information  returns  amounts  forfeited  to 
banks  and  loan  associations  as  penalties  for 
premature  withdrawal  of  funds  from  time 
savings  accounts  or  deposits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  13100.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Innocent  persons  killed  or  In- 
jured or  whose  property  was  damaged  In  the 
cotirse  of  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee, 
S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAUMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoGAN,  Mr.  QtTDE,  and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 
H.R.  13101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
Initiate  additional  rail  passenger  service  In 
the  Northeast  corridor  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  such  service  to  alleviate 
transportation  problems  caused  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Badcllo,    Mrs.    Bithkx    of 
California,  Mis.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
•      Mr.    Dttlski,    Mr.    Harrincon,    Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Moak- 
let, Mr.  Mos3,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs. 
SCHBOEDER.      Mr.      Seiberling,      Mr. 
Staek,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey.  Mr.  Tternan,   Mr.   Waldie,  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  ; 
H.R.   13102.  A  bill  to  reform  the  present 
system  of  escrow  accounts  used  In  connection 
with  some  real  estate  mortgages  by  requiring 
lenders  to  offer  a  plan  under  which  escrow 
payments  are  applied  to  the  balance  due  on 
the  mortgage   loan;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  CARTEB: 
HJl.  13103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
AspiN,   Mr.   BADtLLo,   Mr.   Clay,   Mr. 
CoNTERS,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Prasee,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Moaklet,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Pkppir,  Mr.  RosenthaIh  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.   Won   Pat,   and   Mr.   Young   of 
Georgia)  : 
HJl.  13104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1964   to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination  on   the   basis   of   military   dis- 
charge status;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiLBERc,  Mr.  Ijarr,  Mr.  Roi,  and  Mr. 
Sandman)  : 
H.R.  13105.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
fishing  In  the  waters  located  In  the  national 
seashore  recreation  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  13106.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  continuing  admlnletratlon  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  the  standard  risk 
programs  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
HJl.  13107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  Insiire  that  ad- 
vertising exp>enses   are  excluded  from  con- 
slderaton  as  part  of  the  rates  and  charges  of 


any  regulated  public  utility,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Collins    of    Texas,    Mr.    Ware,    Mr. 

Fisher,  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada,  and 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 

H.R.  13108.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regu- 

lation  of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  to 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

make  grants  to  States  to  encourage  the  State 

regulation  of  stirface  coal  mining,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  13109.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing limitation  on  the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  which  may  be  received  by  certain 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  both  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  and  veterans' 
educational  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  13110.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who  dies  shall  (If  he  Is  otherwise 
quEillfled)  be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit 
for  the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.   13111.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  13112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
tacome  certain  amounts  of  retirement  bene- 
fits from  public  retirement  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,    Mr.    Denholm,   Mr.    Findlet, 
Mr.  FoLET,   Mr.   Johnson  of   Colo- 
rado,   Mr.    Litton,    Mr.    Mathis    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr. 
Sebelius,     Mr.     Stubbletield,     Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Zwach,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa) : 
HJl.  13113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of 
futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agricultural  and 
other  commodities  traded  on  exchanges  under 
reg\ilatlon,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.RANGEL: 
HJl.  13114.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
the  States  and  localities  to  meet  Increased 
health    care    costs    resulting    from    health 
problems  brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByBdr.  RINALDO: 
HJl.  13116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  8CHROEDER: 
H.R.  13116.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  expanding  United  States  air  and 
naval  facilities  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 
In  the  Indian  Ocean;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  SHOUP: 
HJl.  13117.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ve- 
hicle weight  on  the  Interstate  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  13118.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  by  pro- 
viding for  Federal  authority  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  of  State 
and  local  employees  where  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  condi- 
tions or  Imminent  dangers  existe;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HJl.  13119.  A  bm  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Missing  Persons  to  strengthen  Interstate  re- 
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porting  and  mterstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  transient  youth  population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kino,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Scrnzz- 
BEU,  and  Mr.  Burkx  of  Massachu- 
setts) : 
H^.  13120.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
required  emissions  controls  In  automobiles 
registered    in    cetraln    parts    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commft'ce. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Rea.  918.  Jotat  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  20  of  each 
year  as  "Postal  Employees  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Cederbeeo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  919.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Huntmg  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dee- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  .^Vdimbbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bbvill, 
Mr.  BsooMnELD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,   Mr.    Conte,   Mr.   Robert   W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Devink,  B4r.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eilbduj,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Gettts,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Harrington,     Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr. 
HiNSHAW,  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Hunoate, 
and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
HJ.  Res.  920.  Joint  resolution  regarding  the 
status  of  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments In  relation  to  debts  owed  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,    Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr.    Long 
of  Maryland,   Mr.   Mann,    Mr.   Mc- 
CoRMAcK,     Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tatoe 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tcouvam,  Mr. 
Whitehuest,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Yatxb 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hzmz, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  De- 
LANXY,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Gilman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  921.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  status  of  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments   in    relation    to    debts    owed"  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHEN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  440.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
arts  shotdd  be  available  to  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding those   who  suffer  physlclal   handi- 
caps; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.   Aspm,   Mr.  Waoconnxb, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Shiplet, 
Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Pabris,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,   Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Ooldwatze,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Rinal- 
Do,    Mr.    Clancy,    Mr.    Teague,    Mr. 
Stubbletield,  Mr.  Mizell,  and  Mr. 
Horton)  : 
H.  Res.  930.  Resolution  declaring  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  a  prohibition  of 
extension   of  credit   by   the   Export -Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randall,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Cotter,   Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Eilbebg,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,    Mr.    Mayne,    Mr.    Walsh,    Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Mrr- 
CALFE,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Stubbletield,  and 
Mr.  TiERNAN)  : 
H.  Res.  931.  Resolution  to  authorize   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  Importing,  Inventorying,  and  dispo- 
sition of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  932.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  267,  93d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  OWENS: 
H.    Res.    933.    Resolution   to   express    tbe 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  al- 
location of  necessary  energy  sources  to  the 
tourism  Industry;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  934.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for  the  broadcasting  of  meetings  In  addition 
to"Eearlngs,  of  House  committees,  which  are 
open  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  935.  Resolution  authorization  for 
reprinting  additional  copies  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Constitutional  Grounds 
for  PreBldentlal  Impeachment";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ruth) : 
H.  Res.  936.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  crfBclals 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By   Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  937.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on   Internal  Security;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CBANE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Waggonneb,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Sandman,    Mr.    Steicer   of   Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Veyset)  : 
H.  Res.  938.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued tmdlluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moaklet,    Mr.    Mitchell   of   Mary- 
land,, Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Pzppxb)  : 
H.  Res.  930.  Rseolutlon  creating  a  stiect 
committee  to  conduct  an  inveetigatlon  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  cturent  enei^y 
crisis  on  the  poor;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIBQLE: 
H.  Res.  940.  Resolution  providing  for  ttM 
disapproval  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  reelect 
to  the  rates  of  pay  of  officee  and  positions 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (81  Stat.  643;  Public  Law  90-206) 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congteas 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlos 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILFORD: 

B.S..  13121.  A  bUl  for  the  r«llef  of  Manual 
Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18122.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Garcia  Suarez,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REID: 

HJl.  13123.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eupert 
Anthony  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  13124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brandy- 
wlne-Maln  Line  Radio,  Inc.,  WXUR  and 
WAUK-FM,  Media.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

HJl.  13125.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ala  «. 
Winsiow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxir 
395.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  cotmcU,  Rockledge,  Fla.,  relative  to 
Ptederal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— TFediie«rfai^,  February  27, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Williak  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


PRATEK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  foDowlng 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  love  never 
ceases,  grant  us  contrite  hearts  that  the 
Mhes  of  this  day  may  remind  us  of  our 
humanity,  our  mortality  and  our  sin. 

CXX ^283— Part  4 


May  the  coming  penetentlal  season  be  a 
time  for  the  scrutiny  of  character,  the  as- 
sessment of  conscience,  and  sesirchlng  of 
the  soul  which  leads  to  accepting  Thy 
forgiveness,  the  renewal  of  our  faith 
and  a  surer  walk  In  the  pathway  of  the 
cross. 

In  the  struggle  with  temptation  may 
we  remember  Him  who  was  tempted  as 
we  are  tempted  but  oveircame  sin  to  set 
us  free.  By  His  truth.  In  His  light  and  by 
His  redemption  may  we  and  the  people 
of  this  land  be  cleansed  and  renewed 


that  our  Nation  may  lead  the  way  to  Tby 
promised  kingdom. 

We  pray  In  His  name  who  was  lifted 
up  upon  a  cross.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACnNQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dert 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlaitd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 
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tjs.  sxnatx, 
Pkxsioxnt  fko  tkmfokx, 
Waahington,  D.C..  February  27,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporwUy  absent  from  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wiujam 
D.  Hathawat.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  tbe  duUea  of  the  Cbalr 
diurlng  my  absence. 

JAXKS    O.    KASTUitrD, 

Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

Ite  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  26,  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINaS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessloQ  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendsu-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  secoQfd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSfTELZ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unatiftnouB  ooDMUt  that  the  nonilnatioog 
be  c«fnsldered  efl  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeetian,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  follows: 

Qeorge  M.  Stafford,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

Charles  L.  Clapp,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an    Interstate   Commerce    Commissioner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tlcHis  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  asslst^ant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Coast  Guard  and  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc  Administra- 
tion, which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


PUBLIC     PRESIDE3NTIAL     ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  FUND 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Roth  and  I  are  pleased  that  several  of 
our  colleagues  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  speak  with  us  today  on  the  desirability 
of  the  taxpayers'  checkoff  to  finance  the 
newly  amended  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund. 

I  know  how  busy  oiu:  colleagues  are,  but 
they  expect  to  Join  us  or  submit  state- 
ments. 

The  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  represents  a  major  opportunity  to 
finance  democratically — small  "d" — elec- 
tion campaigns  for  the  one  Federal  ofOce 
tn  which  eUl  American  voters  vote — the 
Presidency. 


Mr.  President,  canstituents  are  ex- 
pressing increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  political  campaigns 
for  elective  Federal  offices  are  being  fi- 
nanced. Professional  polling  agencies  re- 
port similar  sentiments  are  widespread 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  There  is  no  cure- 
all,  but  certainly,  sufficient  public  funds 
achieved  by  means  of  the  taxpayers' 
checkoff  would  greatly  ease  the  burden 
of  solicitation  of  funds  from  dubious 
sources,  many  of  us  believe  the  present 
system  is  not  constructive. 

The  checkoff  Is  a  vehicle  of  hope  in  the 
direction  of  cleansing  campaign-financ- 
ing practices  in  this  Nation.  I  hope  that 
sufficient  publicity  can  be  generated  In 
order  that  this  hope  does  not  become  a 
disappointment. 

Taxpayers  should  be  aware  of  three 
principal  points  in  respect  to  the  fund: 

First.  It  authorizes  Individuals  to  des- 
ignate $1 — spouses  filing  jointly,  $2 — of 
their  tax  obligation  to  be  placed  in  a 
Presidential  election  campaign  fimd,  a 
special  account  to  be  Bdminlstered  jointly 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  A  participating  taxpayer  does 
not  add  to  the  amount  he  or  she  owes  the 
Federal  Government — or  conversely,  any 
refund  due  is  not  reduced. 

Third.  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  receive  the  same  amoimt.  I 
shaU  not  dwell  on  the  genesis  of  this 
fiand  other  than  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  Others  here  ir.  the  Senate  fought 
for  its  enactment  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  As  I  read  the  Record,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
first  proposed  such  a  fund  7  years  ago. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated.  In  1971  a 
dollar  checkoff  provision  was  enacted 
into  law.  During  1972  the  effectiveness 
of  the  ftuid  was  grossly  diminished  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  handled  its  («)eration.  Tax- 
payers had  to  record  their  preference 
on  a  separate  form. 

Last  June  provisions  of  the  fund  were 
revised  with  the  approval  of  three-fifths 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  checkoff  provision 
is  now  located  on  line  8  of  page  1  of 
the  principal  individual  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  either  1040  or  1040 A — short 
form.  This  should  bring  the  fund's  exist- 
ence to  the  attention  of  taxpayers.  More- 
over, the  IRS  has  produced  and  dis- 
tributed a  radio  and  a  television  "spot" 
for  use  by  broadcasting  stations  which 
some  of  us  have  seen.  I  hope  more  sta- 
tions use  it  and  it  often. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  members  of 
the  Delaware  congressional  delegation 
have  imdertaken  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  publicity  tor  the  fimd. 

Last  week,  we  wrote  Governor  Tribbitt 
of  Delaware  and  elected  heads  of  local 
governments  urging  them  to  publicize  the 
fund.  We  also  wrote  in  a  similar  vein  to 
more  than  1,600  private  employers  listed 
in  the  Delaware  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce membership  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  in  order 
for  other  participating  Senators  to  .speak, 
but  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  there  appear  the 
text  of  three  items: 

First.  A  joint  press  release  issued  re- 
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cently  by   the   Delaware   congressional 
delegation; 

Second.  A  set  of  Questlons-and-an- 
swers  about  the  Presidential  campaign 
fund  prepared  by  the  "Dollar  Check-off 
Committee"  located  at  1826  Jefferson 
place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  whose 
executive  director  is  Thomas  F.  McCoy; 
and 

Thii'd.  An  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  26,  1974 : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint    Prxss    Release — Delawahk    CoNcaxs- 
sioNAL   Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. — A  bipartisan  campaign 
to  urge  Delawareans  to  contribute  to  the 
new  presidential  election  campaign  fund  was 
announced  today  by  the  three  members  of 
tbe  Delaware  congressional  delegation.  Sen- 
ators Blden  and  Both  and  Congressman 
du  Pont. 

The  law  enables  an  mdlvldual,  whose  In- 
come tax  liability  for  the  1973  taxable  year 
Is  $1  or  more,  to  designate  that  $1  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return,  $2  may 
be  designated.  The  mony  will  be  placed  In  a 
Federally  supervised  fund  for  use  m  the  next 
(1976)  general  election.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican presidential  candidates  would 
share  equally  In  the  total  amount  raised.  The 
fund  Is  iised  only  In  the  general  election — 
not  In  presidential  primaries.  The  amount  of 
tl  or  $2  designated,  to  the  fund,  may  be 
checked  off  on  line  8,  page  one  of  the  1973 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax  form.  Desig- 
nating tbe  money  does  not  Increase  a  tax- 
payer's payment  and  it  does  not  reduce  any 
refund  be  or  she  may  be  entitled  to. 

"In  recent  years,"  the  three  members  of 
the  Delaware  congressional  delegation  said, 
"present  contributions  to  presidential  candi- 
dates have  reached  such  high  proportions 
that  the  public  has  begun  to  doubt  whether 
a  Presidential  candidate.  If  elected,  would 
become  his  own  free  agent.  The  check-off 
provision  would  help  return  Presidential 
elections   to   the    American   people." 

Specifically,  the  Delaware  congressional 
delegation  has: 

1.  'Written  to  nearly  1,500  private  employ- 
ers In  Delaware  asking  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  employes  to  the  new  fund  and 
urging  their  participation. 

2.  Written  to  Governor  Tribbitt,  the  heads 
of  the  three  county  governments  In  Dela- 
ware and  the  Mayors  of  Dover  and  Wilming- 
ton asking  them  to  urge  their  employes  to 
participate. 

The  delegation  also  suggested  that  some- 
time before  the  AprU  16th  deadline  for  filing 
Individual  tax  retxims,  the  pay  envelopes 
of  each  employe,  private  and  public,  contain 
a  slip  describing  and  xirglng  participation 
In  the  presidential  financing  fund. 

In  addition,  Senators  Both  and  Blden  have 
reserved  time  on  February  27th  to  speak  to 
the  Senate  as  a  body  to  describe  what  is 
being  done  by  the  congressional  delega- 
tion. The  two  Senators  also  have  Invited 
other  memben  of  the  Senate  to  Join  them 
In  urging  Americans  everywhere  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  presidential  f\md  check-off. 

How     THE    DOLLAX    CRXCKOrr   WOkKS 

QxTmnoNs  and  Amwxas 

1.  "What  U  the  dollar  cheoleoffT 

In  1971,  Congress  passed  a  new  law  estab- 
lishing the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Pund-The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
public  financing  oif  Presidential  campaigns 
by  allowing  ea<ai  taxpayer  to  direct  one  dol- 
lar of  his  or  her  Federal  Income  tax  to  a 
special  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the 
candidates. 


2.  What  is  the  procedure  for  an  individual 
wishing  to  make  use  of  the  dollar  checkoff? 

On  the  regular  1040  and  1040A  F^ederal  in- 
come tax  form,  line  8  Is  entitled  "Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund."  Taxpayers  wish- 
ing to  direct  one  dollar  of  their  taxes  to  the 
TunA  simply  check  the  box  on  that  line.  If 
it  IS  a  joint  return,  there  is  a  second  box  for 
a  total  of  two  doUars. 

If  the  taxpayer  did  not  make  vise  of  this 
option  last  year  (1972),  he  or  she  may  now 
do  so  by  additlonaUy  checking  off  a  second 
set  of  boxes  in  the  enclosed  line  entitled 
"Note"  directly  above  the  signature  Une  at 
the  bottom.  This  wlU  direct  an  additional 
one  dollar  (or  two  dollars  In  joint  returns) 
from  the  paid  taxes  to  the  Fund. 

Thus,  in  1973  a  taxpayer  may  direct  a  total 
of  two  dollars  (or  a  total  of  four  doUars  in 
joint  returns)  to  the  Fund  by  checking  off 
both  line  8  for  1973  and  the  additional  line 
at  the  bottom.  In  order  to  retroactively 
checkoff  for  1972. 

3.  What  will  this  cost  the  individual  tax- 
payer? 

Absolutely  nothing.  The  checkoff  simply 
directs  a  dollar  of  the  Individual's  normal 
taxes  to  tbe  Presidential  Election  Cami>algn 
Fund  established  by  Congress.  It  does  not 
Increase  anyone's  taxes,  nor  does  it  reduce 
any  tax  refunds. 

4.  Where  does  the  money  go? 

All  funds  go  directly  to  a  special  account 
In  the  Treasury  Department  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Umted  States.  (Section 
9006) 

5.  How  will  this  Fund  be  used? 

Monies  from  tbe  fund  wUl  be  distributed 
to  eligible  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  based  on  the  formula  established 
in  the  law  creating  the  Fund.  Tbe  formula 
provides  that  all  candidates  whose  party 
received  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
votes  cast  In  the  proceeding  Presidential 
election  (referred  to  as  major  parties)  are 
eligible  to  receive  15c  per  eligible  voter  over 
18  years  of  age,  based  on  the  census  figures  as 
BUS  figures  as  of  June  1  of  the  year  preceed- 
Ing  the  election. 

The  candidates  of  minor  parties.  I.e.,  those 
parties  which  received  more  than  5  percent 
but  less  than  25%  of  the  vote  in  the  pre- 
ceedlng  Presidential  election,  will  receive 
from  the  Fund  payments  which  are  in  the 
same  ratio  to  the  payments  received  by  major 
party  candidates  as  the  vote  of  that  minor 
party  to  the  average  votes  received  by  the 
major  party  candidates  In  the  preceedlng 
Presidential  election. 

Example:  Using  rovmd  figures,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  m  1972  there  were  100,000,000  popu- 
lar votes  cast  for  President.  Of  those,  suppose 
that  the  RepubUcans  received  50,000,000 
votes,  the  Democrats  40,000,000  and  the  re- 
maining 10  million  wwe  cast  for  various 
minor  parties  of  which  one.  The  Third  Party, 
received  9,000,000,  with  the  remaining  1  mU- 
Uon  scattered  among  a  number  of  other 
splinter  groups. 

On  Jtine  1,  1976  (the  year  preceedlng  the 
1978  election)  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 
report  its  determination  of  the  number  of 
Americans  over  18  and  therefore  eligible  to 
vote.  Supposing  that  the  Bureau  reports  a 
figure  of  160,000,000  eligible  voters,  the  Re- 
pubUcans and  Democrats  would  each  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  payment  of  16c  times 
that  figure,  or  $34  miUlon  each.  The  hy- 
pothetical Third  Party,  which  received  9,- 
000.000  votes,  or  0%  of  the  total  popular 
vote,  is  also  entitled  to  a  payment  since  it 
received  more  than  6%  but  leaa  than  36%. 
To  compute  that  payment,  one  calciUates 
the  average  number  of  votes  received  by  the 
major  parties,  which  In  this  case  would  be 
46,000,000,  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  ratio  be- 
tween that  average  and  the  number  of  votes 
received  by  the  minority  party:  or  0^46 
reducible  to  1:5.  The  aasM  ratle  U  then  ap- 


pUed  to  the  payment  due  each  major  party, 
shown  above  to  be  (24  mlUlon.  The  Third 
Party  would  then  be  entitled  to  V»  of  that, 
or  $4,800,000.  for  use  in  the  1976  election. 
None  of  the  remaining  splinter  parties  would 
be  eligible  since  none  received  over  the  mini- 
mum 69c  of  the  popular  vote  in  1972. 

The  actual  voting  flgiires  In  1972  for  the 
Presidential  elections  were  as  follows: 

Republicans  (Nixon),  47,169,905,  60.7  per- 
cent. 

Democrats  (McGovem),  29,170,383,  37.5 
percent. 

American  Independent  (Schmltz),  1,098,- 
635,  1.4  percent. 

Total  popular  vote:  77,734,330  • 

Average  of  Major  Parties:  38.168,000. 

Since  only  the  two  major  parties  received 
more  than  5^  of  the  votes  cast  tn  1972. 
only  those  two  will  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments In  1976.  Since  they  both  Independent- 
ly received  more  than  25%  of  the  vote,  their 
payments  wlU  be  based  on  the  formiUa  for 
major  parties  and  no  minor  party  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  funds  in  1976. 

6.  Can  the  candidates  still  solicit  or  ac- 
cept private  donations? 

It  enough  money  is  in  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  to  meet  aU  pay- 
ments due  the  candidates  according  to  the 
formula  explained  above,  then  candidates 
may  not  solicit  or  accept  private  donations. 

However,  if  the  candidates  under  the  above 
formula  are  entitled  to  receive  $24  mlUion 
each,  but  there  are  only  enough  funds  to 
provide  them  with  $14  million  each,  then 
they  may  make  up  the  difference  through 
private  contributions.  But  they  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  to  which  they  would  normally 
be  entitled  If  adequate  monies  were  avail- 
able in  the  Fund.  In  other  words,  they  may 
raise  the  extra  10  million  dollars  to  reach 
the  24  million  doUar  figure  in  the  above 
case,  but  they  may  not  go  beyond  the  24 
million  dollar  limit  baaed  on  the  number  of 
eligible  voters  once  they  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program. 

7.  How  may  the  funds  given  a  candidate  be 
spent? 

The  fimds  may  be  used  only  for  qualified 
campaign  expenses.  The  law  creating  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  de- 
fines qualified  campaign  expenses  as  expenses 
that  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  commit- 
tee Incurs  to  further  his  election  to  office. 
This  Includes  ever3rthlng  from  television  ad- 
vertising costs  to  office  space  to  travel  ex- 
penses. The  law  itself  states:  "(Subsection), 
(11)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  expense' 
means  an  expense — 

(A)  Incurred — 

(I)  by  the  candidate  or  a  political  party 
for  the  office  of  President  to  further  the 
election  of  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  or  both 

(II)  by  the  candidate  of  a  political  party 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President  to  further  his 
election  to  such  offices  or  to  fiirther  the 
election  of  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  of  the  office  of  President,  or  both,  or 

(ill)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
candidates  of  a  political  party  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  to  further 
the  election  of  either  or  both  of  such  can- 
didates to  such  crfBces, 

(B)  mcurred  within  the  expenditure  re- 
port period  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (12) ). 
or  incurred  before  tbe  beginning  of  such 
period  to  the  extent  such  expense  is  for 
property,  services,  or  facilities  used  during 
such  period,  and 

(C)  neither  the  Incurring  nor  payment  <tf 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
such  expense  Is  Incurred  or  paid." 

Public  Law  92-178.  85  Stat.  Mi. 

8.  What  about  groups.  cotnmUteee,  epecial 


■T^e  discrepancy  in  the  total  is  due  to 
votes  cast  for  minor  parties  or  eaadlitatss. 
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tnteresta,  and  tndMduals  tptnding  money 
for  the  election  of  a  candidate  far  PretiOent 
or  Vice  President  independent  of  that  can- 
didate's campaignT 

It  is  ualawf lU  for  any  group  or  IndlTldaal 
to  knowingly  or  willfully  incur  expendltuTM 
above  $1,000.00  to  lurther  the  election  of  a 
candidate,  when  sucb  an  e^>enditure  would 
oonatltute  a  quallfled  campaign  ezpmae  (as 
defined  above)  If  made  by  the  candidate  or 
the  campaign  Itself. 

9.  What  if  the  amount  paid  to  a  candidate 
exceeds  the  total  sum  of  the  qualified  cam- 
paign  expenses  he  tncurredf 

Candidates  are  entitled  to  receive  a  total 
payment  eqvial  only  to  the  sum  of  all  their 
qualified  campaign  ezpenaea.  minus  any  al- 
lowable private  contrlbutlona.  Excess  pay- 
ments. If  made,  must  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  certified  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

10.  What  if  the  amount  of  money  collected 
through  the  dollar  checkoff  exceeds  the  total 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  of  the  candidates 
the  sums  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

All  such  excess  funds  will  revert  back  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  after  the 
election,  to  be  used  as  normal  tax  revenue. 

11.  Who  pays  for  the  primaries? 

The  dcdlar  checkoff  law  applies  only  to 
the  general  election,  the  period  following  the 
nominating  convsntlona.  Primary  campaigns 
will  be  conducted  with  funding  from  pri- 
vate sources  as  before. 

12.  Who  in  the  government  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  and  reporting  on  the  use  of 
the  funds? 

The  Comptroller  Oenwral  of  the  United 
States  Is  generaUy  charged  with  overseeing 
the  administration  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund.  Once  the  sums  have 
been  paid  to  the  candidates,  however,  the 
candidate  has  control  over  the  funds  as- 
signed to  him.  All  candidates  are  required  to 
periodically  report  on  sKpenses.  and  after  the 
el-ctlon  the  Comptroller  Genwal  Is  to  carry 
out  a  complete  audit.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Is  required  to  report  to  Congress  after 
each  election  on  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses of  each  candidate  and  such  Informa- 
tion Is  to  be  made  public  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


I 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  29.  1974] 

A  TAIPATTE'S  BXPLT  to  POUTICAL  COBaUPTIOK 

In  the  second  month  of  the  campaign  year 
1974,  the  nation  continues  to  agonize  over 
political  corruption  and  scandals  In  which 
secrecy  and  cold  cash  played  devastating 
roles.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  continues 
to  wrestle  with  campaign  finance  reform  leg- 
islation, Including  UniK>rtant  proposals  for 
public  flnanclng  of  political  campaigns.  Yet 
right  now — without  waiting  for  the  denoue- 
ment of  these  developments — every  taxpaylng 
dtlzen  has  an  effortless  way  to  help  solve  at 
least  part  of  the  problem — with  respect  to 
the  presidency  a  means  to  make  public  cam- 
paign financing  an  attractive  alternative  to 
big  private  money  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1976  Is  already  In  the  law.  And  the  op- 
p(»tunlty  to  make  it  woiic  Is  easily  available 
to  everyone  who  Is  filing  a  federal  Income  tax 
return. 

We  i«fer  to  the  "dollar  checkofT'  option 
on  your  tax  return  form,  whereby  you  may 
Instruct  the  Treasury  to  Allocate  $1  of  your 
1973  Income  tax  (M  on  a  joint  return)  to  a 
nonpartisan  public  campaign  fund  for  the 
presidential  election  of  1976.  What's  more, 
If  you  dldnt  cheek  this  provlslen  last  year 
(tor  your  1973  return),  there's  another  space 
on  the  current  form  to  earmark  an  addi- 
tional dollar  or  two  to  catch  up.  The  ckeck- 
off  doeant  Inrolve  any  extra  charge  on  your 
tax  bill;  tt  it  only  an  instruction  from  the 
taxpayer  to  use  tb«M  amounts  of  his  or  her 
payments  for  a  pubUe  eampalgn  fund,  estab- 
lished to  offer  an  altamatire  to  private  fl- 
nanclng of  presidential  can^algns  In  1976. 


The  provision  has  been  changed — for  the 
better  in  our  view — since  last  year.  There  are 
no  longer  three  specific  checkoff  boxes,  for 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  or  a 
nonpartisan  fund.  All  money  checked  off  is  to 
be  deposited  In  a  single  fund — to  be  allocated 
to  presidential  candidates  who  meet  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  Idea  is  to  break  the  link 
between  big  money  and  big  politics,  by  of- 
fering the  next  presidential  candidates  a 
choice:  a  major  candidate  deciding  to  use 
money  from  the  public  pot  wouldn't  be 
permitted  to  raise  money  from  any  other 
soiirce. 

Subject  to  any  refinements  that  Congress 
may  still  enact,  the  system  works  this  way: 
Public  money  accumulated  in  the  fund  by 
1976  will  be  administered  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  will  require  congressional  ap- 
propriation before  It  may  be  allocated.  Can- 
didates of  parties  that  received  more  than  25 
per  cent  each  of  the  vote  In  the  last  presi- 
dential election — that  mesuis  only  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republic  candidates  In  1976 — wUl 
be  entitled  to  16  cents  times  the  certified 
voting  age  population  as  of  June  1,  1976. 
(The  figure  as  of  July  J,  1972  was  139.2  mU- 
llon,  which  would  have  meant  slightly  less 
than  $21  million  under  this  formula.) 

A  candidate  nominated  by  a  minority  party 
whose  candidate  In  the  preceding  election 
received  more  than  5  per  cent  but  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  amount 
determined  for  each  major  party  candidate. 
Also  each  candidate  nominated  by  a  new 
party  would  be  entitled  to  public  funds  If  he 
or  she  receives  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  In  the  current  election.  These  funds 
would  not  be  available  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, however,  In  amounts  calculated  under 
a  set  of  formulas. 

Last  year,  the  "dollar  checkoff"  had  a  rocky 
debut  since  the  option  wasn't  Included  in 
the  regular  taxpayers'  income  tax  forms — it 
was  on  a  separate  sheet.  Only  4  per  cent  of 
the  taxpayers  checked  the  option.  This  year, 
you'll  find  the  checkoff  box  right  on  Page 
One,  Line  8,  and  the  1972  box  (for  those  who 
didn't  mark  this  option  a  year  ago)  is  Just 
above  the  signature  llae  on  the  same  page. 
Of  the  returns  filed  In  the  first  month  of 
1974,  about  13  per  cent  Included  the  check- 
off order.  The  bvUk  of  the  returns,  however, 
have  yet  to  be  filed. 

We  believe  that  tlie  checkoff  deserves 
strong  public  support  If  it  Is  to  cut  down  the 
Influence  of  big  money  on  presidential  cam- 
paigns— to  help  dlmlnlith  the  Illegalities  and 
improprieties  which  distlngushed  the  1972 
electon  in  general,  and  the  campaign  to  re- 
elect President  Nixon  in  partlctilar.  The 
checkoff  plan  can  have  a  healthy  effect  on 
politics  If  enough  taxpayers  decide  to  malie  It 
work  by  seeing  to  It  that  their  returns  are 
duly  marked. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  one  more  observation.  Beyond  the 
matter  of  existing  Presidential  campaign 
fund,  however,  is  a  need  for  the  public 
flnsmclng  of  additional  campaigns  for 
Federal  ofBce. 

Public  financing;  of  Federal  elections 
is  the  swiftest,  surest  way  to  purge  our 
election  system  of  the  corruption  that, 
whatever  the  safeguiu'dB,  money  Inevi- 
tably brings. 

Public  subsidy  would  allow  candidates. 
Incumbents,  and  challengers  alike,  to 
compete  more  on  the  basis  of  merit  than 
on  the  size  of  pocketbock  free  from  that 
potentially  corroding  dependence  on  jper- 
sonal  family  fortime  or  the  gifts  of  spe- 
cial Interest  backers.  If  Theodore  Roose- 
velt had  his  way,  we  would  all  do  business 
with  "glass  pocketB"— poUtlcs  needs 
those  glass  pockets. 


I  have  become  convinced  that  efforts 
to  place  ceilings  on  overall  campaign 
expenditures,  to  prohibit  certain  groups 
from  contributing  funds,  to  restrict  the 
size  of  campaign  contributlonjs— these 
and  other  devices,  however  well-Inteu- 
tloned  and  well-designed,  are  not  fully 
effective. 

Any  public  financing  bill  should  In- 
clude a  central  reporting  system  for 
contributions,  provisions  for  flnanclng  of 
Independent  and  minor  party  candidates, 
and  modification  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  statements  made  today  on 
this  subject  by  other  Senators  be  printed 
immediately  following  the  statements 
made  by  me  and  my  colleague  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  Representative  dx:  Pont  to  engage 
in  an  effort  to  make  more  people  In  the 
State  of  Delavsrare  aware  of  the  dollar 
checkoff  provision  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign  fund.  I  can  think  of 
no  way  of  better  helping  restore  confi- 
dence in  Government  than  to  get  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  this  great 
country  to  contribute  financially  to  the 
next  Presidential  campaign. 

I  was  concerned,  upon  going  home  and 
discussing  the  matter  with  a  number  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  this  checkoff  provision.  It 
seemed  that  very  few  were  aware  of  the 
program,  even  thou^  It  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  time.  As  we  all  know, 
one  reason  Is  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
tax  forms  last  year,  diu  not  highlight 
this  provision  and  for  that  reason  many 
people  did  not  contribute  as  originally 
hoped. 

However,  I  was  pleased  and  much  en- 
couraged by  the  report  that  was  made 
yesterday  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  which  shows  that  the 
dollar  checkoff  is  beginning  to  work. 
According  to  this  joint  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  now  appears  that,  tmder  current 
returns,  approximately  14  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  are  now  using  the  checkoff, 
with  an  average  designation  of  $1.50  on 
each  return.  I  say  that  this  Is  encourag- 
ing because  It  Is  estimated  that,  based 
on  these  figures  altaie.:  approximately  $50 
million  will  be  collected  for  the  1976 
Presidential  campaign. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
which  published  an  editorial  on  this 
matter  yesterday,  it  would  mean  that 
each  principal  candidate  should  receive 
approximately  $21  million  imder  the 
formula  that  was  established  in  this 
legislation,  so  that  even  imder  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  contribultons,  it  now  appears 
that  we  are  going  to  secure  adequate 
funds  for  the  1976  Presidential  race. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  satlsflfed  with  this  result.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  was  concerned  from  my  survey 
at  h(»ne  to  find  that  .many  peopte  were 
unaware  of  this  program;  and  when  I 
talked  to  them  abottf;  It,  they  became 
very  much  Interested  In  maWng  their 
contrlbiutlon.  I  am  hopeful  not  only  that 
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the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware  will 
Increase  their  contributions,  but  that  the 
congressional  delegation  of  other  States 
will  engEige  in  a  similar  campaign  to  that 
of  Delaware  In  order  to  make  their  peo- 
ple aware  of  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, so  that  we  will  insure  for  the  fu- 
ture that  Presidential  campaigns  are 
financed  not  by  a  few  but  by  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  our  great  country. 

If  we  can  make  this  program  succeed, 
we  win  have  made  a  major  campaign  re- 
form that  will  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence not  only  In  our  political  system, 
but  also  in  the  one  who  is  elected  to  the 
highest  ofQce.  A  President  who  has  been 
elected  without  large  financial  contribu- 
tions from  private  sources  is  in  a  stronger 
position.  He  is  more  Independent  than 
those  of  both  parties  who  have  in  the  past 
had  to  rely  on  large  contributions.  This 
does  not  mean  to  say — and  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  emphasize  this — that  all 
those  who  have  been  generous  In  past 
years  In  their  contributions  to  a  party 
do  not  expect  any  personal  benefit,  be- 
cause this  Is  not  the  case.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  donors,  whether  they  gave  large 
or  small  amounts,  are  loyal  Americans, 
and  they  gave  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  This  has  been  the  democratic 
way.  But  because,  as  is  always  the  case,  a 
few  have  taken  advantage  of  the  political 
situation,  it  has  raised  serious  problems 
of  suspicion,  favoritism  and  even  political 
skulldoggery.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
the  dollar  checkoff  we  now  have  on  the 
books  offers  a  major  campaign  reform.  I 
like  It,  because  It  offers  the  individual  to 
contribute  in  a  voluntary  way.  It  means 
involvement  In  the  political  systems  by 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  two  col- 
leagues from  Delaware  in  an  effort  to 
publicize  this  program  back  home.  I  am 
confident  that  as  a  result  of  this  effort, 
and  because  of  the  public's  Interest  in 
campaign  reform,  we  can  make  our  con- 
tributions from  the  State  of  Delaware 
much  larger  than  otherwise  possible. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  I 
hope  that  Senators  and  other  political 
figures  from  other  States  will  encourage 
contributions  from  their  taxpayers,  so 
that  we  can  make  certain  that  the  pro- 
gram does  succeed,  not  only  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign,  but  those  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  In  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  dollar  checkoff  for  the 
financing  of  elections,  and  to  urge  that 
all  American  taxpayers  take  advantage 
of  this  provision  In  the  law. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senators  Biden 
and  Roth  for  organizing  this  discussion, 
80  that  It  may  receive  wide  attention. 
And  I  wish  especially  to  praise  my  sen- 
ior colleague,  Senator  Pastorx,  whose 
pioneering  work  and  leadership  helped 
bring  to  reality  the  checkoff  system  in 
1971. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
discussion  take  place  not  only  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  taxpayers  are  pre- 
paring their  annual  returns,  but  also  at 
a  time  when  the  Senate  Cooamlttee  on 


Rules  and  Administration  has  Just  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  legislation  which 
doubles  the  dollar  checkoff  in  keeping 
with  new  and,  I  believe,  immensely  Im- 
portant concepts  for  the  public  financing 
of  Federal  elections. 

Last  September,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, I  conducted  4  days  of  comprehen- 
sive public  hearings  on  public  financing. 
Many  thoughtful  reforms  and  recom- 
mendations were  suggested  to  us.  These 
were  given  shape  in  S.  2718,  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  November,  which  was 
reported  forward  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  which  formed  the  basis  for  our 
careful  deliberations. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  committee 
report,  I  believe  this  legislation  will  serve 
to  remove  "the  temptation  of  seeking  or 
of  accepting  the  large  compromising  gift. 
It  retvuTis  to  our  people,  to  our  individual 
voters  a  rightful  share  and  a  rightful  re- 
sponsibility In  the  choosing  of  their  can- 
didates. And  it  can  serve  to  establish 
that  climate  of  public  trust  in  elected 
ofBcials  which  this  country  so  earnestly 
desires." 

Therefore,  as  we  consider  the  dollar 
checkoff  and  its  importance  today  in 
our  election  process,  let  us  also  consider 
its  significance  to  future  elections  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted,  and  when  we 
truly  enter  that  climate  of  trust  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  also  note  that 
an  amendment  to  the  dollar  checkoff 
which  I  offered  in  committee  was 
adopted  during  our  recent  meetings. 
"Iliis  would  make  the  increased  check- 
off— $2  for  a  single  taxpayer,  $4  for 
husband  and  wife  filing  jointly — auto- 
matic, imless  othenvise  designated  on 
the  tax  form. 

There  was  much  confusion  In  the  fil- 
ing of  earlier  returns  in  this  regard.  My 
amendment  is  aimed  at  ending  this  con- 
fusion and  at  placing  emphasis  on  the 
positive  attributes  of  the  checkoff  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senators  from  Dela- 
ware are  giving  publicity  to  the  so- 
called  $1  checkoff. 

I  was  deUghted  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
state  that  by  the  time  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election,  there  would  be  some  $42 
million  in  this  fimd,  which  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  authorized  for  division  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  if  they  elect  to 
come  imder  this  plan.  That  would  seem 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  make 
unnecessary  two  provisions  of  the  new 
public  campaign  fund  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. One  provision  is  that  the  $1 
checkoff  would  become  a  $2  and  a  $4 
checkoff.  That  would  be  unnecessary. 
Two,  the  Rules  Committee's  bill  has  a 
provision  stating  that  if  a  taxpayer  fails 
to  check  off  the  $1,  $2,  or  $4,  he  will  be 
assumed  to  have  agreed  to  have  It  with- 
held from  his  inc(Mne  tax. 

Also,  the  report  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee indicate  that  if  taxpc^ers  take 


advantacre  of  the  $2  checkoff,  which  Is 
In  effect  a  $4  checkoff,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Tresisury  would  be  $234,740,000. 

So  it  seems  that  those  two  provisiODS 
of  the  new  bill  would  be  unnecessary.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be 
aware  of  that  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  a  point  of  clarification, 
although  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  pointed  out  is  correct — I  hope 
we  do  not  need  to  exercise  those  pro- 
visions— the  fact  remains  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Impression  should  be  left  with 
the  public  that  if  more  money  is  collected 
than  is  authorized  tmder  existing  law, 
that  \^-ill  really  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  goes  back  into  the  general 
revenues  and  is  treated  as  regular  tax 
dollars.  If  I  am  not  mistakeiL  So  it  is  n(^ 
as  if  the  money  that  is  collected  has  to 
be  spent. 

Under  the  existing  checkoff  provision, 
it  is  a  maximum  of  $24  million  per  major 
candidate  Eind  a  ratio  percentage  con- 
siderably less  than  that  for  a  party  that 
gets  between  5  and  25  percent  of  the  vote. 
That  is  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  in  a  Presidential  election,  and 
it  is  directed  under  this  legislation.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  modification  in  the  re- 
cent legislation  which  would  change  this 
pro\asion,  which  is  that  the  excess  would 
go  back  into  the  general  fund,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  any  other  tax  dollar  would  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  full  amount  is  a 
charge  against  the  Treasury.  It  costs  the 
individual  taxpayer  nothing,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Hathaway, 
who  is  presiding,  I  compliment  the  two 
Delaware  Senators  for  their  interest  in 
undertaking  to  hft  this  issue  to  visibility 
at  this  taxpaylng  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Waishington  Post  yesterday  morning 
published  an  editorial  on  this  subject. 
I  wish  to  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  editorial.  It  is  titled  "A  Tax- 
payer's Reply  to  Political  Corruption." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
reads: 

In  the  second  month  of  the  campaign 
year  1974  the  nation  continues  to  agonise 
over  political  corruption  and  scandals  In 
which  secrecy  and  cold  cash  played  devastat- 
ing roles.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  con- 
tinues to  wrestle  wtlh  campaign  finance 
reform  legislation.  Including  important  pro- 
posals for  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
ptLlgns.  Tet,  right  now — without  waiting  for 
the  denouncement  of  these  developments — 
every  taxpaylng  citizen  has  an  effortless  way 
to  help  solve  at  least  part  of  the  problem — 
with  respect  to  the  presidency  a  means  to 
make  public  campaign  flnanclng  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  big  private  money  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1976  is  already  In  the 
law.  And  the  opportunity  to  make  It  work  Is 
easUy  available  to  everyone  who  Is  filing  a 
federal  Income  tax  return. 

Then,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial states : 

We  believe  that  the  checkoff  deserves 
strong  public  support  if  It  Is  to  cut  down 
the  Influence  of  big  money  on  presidential 
campaigns — to  help  dlmlniab  the  Ulegalltle 
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and  Improprieties  which  distlngulahe<l  the 
1972  election  In  general,  and  the  campaign 
to  re-elect  President  Nixon  In  particular. 
Ttxe  checkoff  plan  can  have  a  healthy  effect 
on  politics  If  enough  taxpayers  decide  to 
make  it  work  by  seeing  to  It  that  their  re- 
turns are  duly  marked. 

I  commend  my  disting^ulshed  collea- 
gues from  Delaware  for  arranging  this 
colloquy,  to  aleit  taxpayers  to  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  making  a  "reply  to  political 
corruption." 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar  checkoff  will 
this  year  give  every  individual  American 
taxpayer  the  OKwrtunity  to  participate 
in  a  major  reform  of  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing.  Through  the  dollar 
checkoff  on  every  individual  tax  return. 
American  taxpayers  have  the  option  of 
designating  $1  of  his  or  her  taxes  toward 
financing  the  next  Presidential  general 
election. 

The  individual  taxpayer  pays  no  more 
In  taxes  by  using  the  dollar  checkoff. 
But  each  dollar  designated  adds  to  the 
funds  available  for  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund,  to  be  used  for  public 
financing  of  the  Presidential  general 
election. 

If  Americans  make  the  dollar  checkoff 
a  success,  they  can  help  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  satisfy  the  highest  of 
democratic  ideals.  The  doUar  checkoff,  as 
an  experiment  with  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing, has  the  promise  of  making  the 
general  Presidential  election  entirely  a 
public  process — free  from  the  influence 
of  special  interests  through  large  private 
contributions.  And  freeing  political  cam- 
paigns from  reliance  on  private  fund- 
raising  is  essential  to  public  confidence  in 
our  democracy. 

Using  the  dollar  checkoff  Is  simple.  On 
each  individual  Income  tax  return  this 
year  is  a  well  identified  box  to  check  to 
designate  $1  of  Federal  taxes,  with  sep- 
arate $1  designations  for  the  husband 
and  wife  on  a  joint  return,  to  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund.  After 
appropriations  by  Congress,  the  amounts 
in  this  fund  will  be  available  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  general  election  campaigns 
of  Presidential  candidates,  up  to  speci- 
fied limits.  Under  the  formula  for 
making  these  funds  available,  candidates 
of  major  parties — which  received  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  last 
election — will  receive  15  cents  per  voter, 
or  about  $21  million  based  on  1972  statis- 
tics. Presidential  candidates  of  minor 
parties  or  new  parties — which  receive 
over  5  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  most 
recent  or  current  election— are  eligible 
to  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  funds. 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
them. 

But  to  take  advantage  of  public  Presi- 
dential campaign  funds,  candidates  In 
the  general  Presidential  election  must 
renoimce  private  fundralslng.  "nie  Influ- 
ence of  private  money — or  the  suspicion 
of  that  Influence— would  be  removed 
from  their  PAmpft^gng 

Public  financing  for  the  general  Presi- 
dential election  will  only  be  a  success, 
however.  If  the  American  taxpayer  uses 
the  doUar  checkoff.  And  the  evidence  so 
far  Is  that  the  dollar  checkoff  Is  In  fact 
working.  As  of  February  15.  about  14  per- 
cant  of  Individual  taxpayers— 1.4  million 
of  the  9.8  mlllloa  tax  returns  processed 


used  the  dollar  checkoff.  Of  these  re- 
turns, 640,000 — or  about  6.5  percent  of 
all  returns  processed — were  joint  re- 
turns designating  $2  for  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund.  If  this  pattern 
holds  true  for  all  1973  tax  retxmis  filed, 
a  total  of  about  $16  million  will  be  desig- 
nated for  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  from  1973  taxes.  At  this 
rate,  we  can  hope  to  have  about  $60 
million  in  the  fund  for  the  next  Pres- 
idential election — enough  for  the  candi- 
dates to  present  their  case  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  without  private  fundralslng 
and  the  dangers  it  presents. 

Public  campaign  financing  can  safe- 
guard our  faith  in  the  process  for 
choosing  our  political  leaders.  The  dollar 
checkoff  gives  all  of  us  the  opportunity 
to  endorse  this  basic  reform  to  make 
democracy  work  better. 

Americans'  frustration  with  the  polit- 
ical process  is  increasing  every  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Dela- 
ware in  promoting  awareness  of  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  pointed  out  something  that  I  was 
unaware  of  until  a  week  or  so  ago.  and 
that  is  that  the  $1  checkoff  can  oe  $2 
because  a  husband  and  wife  in  filing  a 
joint  return  are  each  entitled  to  the  $1 
checkoff,  which  makes  it  a  $2  checkoff. 
That  point  should  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  '7LARK.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  two  Senators  for  ar- 
ranging this  discussion  and  for  promot- 
ing the  tax  checkoff  system. 

The  checkoff  system  has  been  discussed 
here  thoroughly  by  both  Senators  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  Senator  from  Maine.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  emphasized  is  that  the  check- 
off system,  as  Important  as  It  Is,  should 
be  viewed  only  as  a  beginning. 

When  we  realize  how  public  trust  in 
government  has  been  lost,  both  in  terms 
of  the  Presidency  and  Congress,  we  begin 
to  see  the  necessity  for  trying  to  restore 
It  through  the  tax  checkoff,  first  devel- 
oped by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long  ) .  More  recently.  Senator  Kinnedy 
suid  Senator  Scott  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators  last  year  worked  to  improve  and 
expand  on  that  system,  extending  It  to 
congressional  races.  If  we  are  serious 
about  restoring  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  to  Congress  this  is  an  essen- 
tial next  step. 

Congress  does  not  fare  much  better 
than  the  President  In  the  public  opinion 
polls.  A  year  ago.  the  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  public  officials  were  19th  out  of  20 
In  public  confidence  in  various  profes- 
sions. I  am  not  sure  we  have  not  fallen 
to  20.  I  am  not  sure  the  used  car  sales- 
man has  not  moved  beyond  us. 

We  simply  have  to  €o  something  to  re- 
store pubUc  confidence,  and  the  checkoff 
system  is  only  a  beginning.  From  there 
we  have  to  go  to  more  comprehensive 
public  financing.  My  own  feeling  Is  that 
total  public  financing  is  preferable  to 


matching  funds,  but  that  issue  will  oe 
discussed  here  later. 

It  is  not  going  to  cure  all  political  cor- 
ruption. If  anyone  thinks  that  if  we 
establish  public  financing,  we  will  have 
a  system  that  works  perfectly,  that  all 
the  evils  of  Watergate  will  disappear, 
they  are  mistaken — that  is  not  going  to 
happen.  But  public  financing  will  take 
big  money  out  of  elections;  it  will  mean 
I>eople  can  nm  campaigns  for  office  and 
be  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions and  the  Issues,  rather  than  money. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  do  it,  if  there 
ever  is  going  to  be  congressional  and 
public  Interest  in  that  matter.  It  Is  now. 
So  we  cannot  miss  this  opportunity. 

It  is  possible  to  talk  about  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  checkoff  system — where  the 
money  goes  and  all  the  difficulties  of 
public  financing — but  to  somehow  say 
we  cannot  face  up  to  those  difficulties  is 
really  to  say  we  like  the  present  system, 
that  the  present  system  is  working  so 
well  that  we  do  not  have  to  make  anj' 
changes.  Every  time  we  raise  objections 
to  this  phase  or  that  phase  or  that  prob- 
lem or  this  problem,  whatever  they  are, 
we  have  to  remember  the  central  point : 
Do  we  want  to  keep  this  system?  Does 
the  present  system  work  well?  I  do  not 
think  it  does.  I  think  the  checkoff  sys- 
tem is  better,  and  It  represents  the  be- 
ginning of  a  better  method  of  electing 
public  officials  In  tills  coimtry. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  passing  any  new 
legislation.  The  law  already  exists. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  indicated  he  may  have  an 
interest  in  commenting  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  also  for  bringing  about 
a  discussion  on  a  very  important  matter. 
To  paraphrase  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  said,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  ever  aware. 

When  Americans  file  their  income  tax 
returns  sometime  between  now  and  April 
15,  they  can  strike  a  blow  for  good  gov- 
ernment and  clean  politics  with  a  simple 
checkmark. 

Near  the  top  of  the  form  1040  are 
boxes  for  tisslgnlng  one  tax  dollar — or  $2 
if  it  Is  a  joint  return— to  the  1976  Presi- 
dential campaign  fimd. 

Checking  one  of  the  boxes  will  not  raise 
an  individual's  taxes.  And  It  will  not  re- 
duce the  ref  imd  if  the  Government  owes 
the  taxpayer  money. 

No  matter  who  the  people's  choice  for 
President  may  be  In  1976,  the  dollars  of 
millions  of  private  citleens  will  help  make 
candidates  less  dependent  on  wealthy 
campaign  contributors  who  often  have 
a  special  ax  to  grind. 

The  next  Presidential  campaign  and 
every  political  campaign  is  really  the 
people's  campaign — not  some  candidate's 
campaign.  Political  csunpaigns  determine 
the  kind  of  govemmetit  they  will  get  and 
the  kind  of  country — and  world — they 
will  live  in.  , 

The  dollar  checkoff  will  help  remove 
the  curse  of  big  private  money  from  poll- 
tics,  and  help  give  us  clean  politics  and 
good  government. 

Big    money    in    political    campaigns 
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means  big  privilege  in  the  form  of  tax 
advantages — tax  subsidies — and  tax 
loopholes — for  multinational  corpora- 
tions, the  oil  and  gas  industry,  banki^ 
security  investors,  wealthy  individuals 
and  business  In  general. 

The  amount  of  Federal  income  tax  not 
collected  because  of  these  privileged  ex- 
ceptions is  staggering.  According  to  a 
recent  study  by  Tax  Analysts  and  Ad- 
vocates, a  nonprofit  corporation  special- 
izing in  tax  information  and  tax  law,  in 
fiscal  year  1975  an  estimated  $78.3  bil- 
lion will  not  come  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
urj"  because  of  these  exceptions.  Various 
of  these  exemptions  are  completely  justi- 
fied and  should  not  be  eliminated.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  exemptions  were 
written  into  the  law  because  their  bene- 
ficiaries had  easier  access  to  their  Con- 
gressmen through  doors  opened  by  the 
money  these  beneficiaries  poured  Into  the 
Congressmen's  campaigns. 

Closing  that  door  tiirough  public  fl- 
nancmg  of  campaigns  wUl  not  and 
should  not  eliminate  all  of  these  exemp- 
tions. But  I  would  estimate  that  at  least 
10  percent  of  them  could  be  cut  back 
amounting  to  $7.8  billion,  which  would 
not  have  come  out  of  the  average  tax- 
payer's income  tax  return.  This  would 
far  exceed  the  cost  of  public  financing. 

The  dollar  checkoff  by  the  average 
taxpayer  will  be  paid  back  many  times 
over  in  both  money  and  good  government 
through  ending  the  privileges  which  the 
business  world  buys  in  our  tax  system. 

Again,  I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hke  to  turn  over  all  my  time  but 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  but  I  want  to  use  that 
1  minute  just  to  emphasize  the  following. 
First,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senators 
from  Delaware  are  showing  such  leader- 
ship in  this  area.  Second.  I  want  to  state 
for  the  record  that  this  was  Inaugurated 
into  law  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  It 
Is  not  a  result  of  Watergate.  It  is  some- 
thing which  the  Senate  anticipated  be- 
fore Watergate.  So  the  record  should  be 
clear  that  this  Is  not  a  Johnny-come - 
lately  piece  of  legislation,  but  something 
which  was  put  Into  effect  almost  3  years 
ago. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Delaware 
for  sponsoring  the  colloQuy  taking  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  extremely 
timely. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
testimony  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  issue, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  debate.  I  think,  in  many 
respects,  it  was  some  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  telling  testimony  before  the 
committee.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Delaware  aoe  sponaor- 
ing  this  colloquy  shows  the  bipartisan 


nature  of  the  effort  for  true  campaign 
reform,  which  can  be,  perhaps,  the  single 
most  important  legislative  action  Con- 
gress takes  this  year. 

I  am  also  heartened  by  the  presence  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  more  than  any- 
one else  was  responsible,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  for  the  enactment  of  the  dollar 
checkoff  in  1971.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be 
here  with  Senator  Cranston  and  Senator 
Stafford,  who  have  been  among  the  most 
vigorous  and  effective  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  working  for  public  financing  of 
elections. 

Together,  we  are  here  this  morning  to 
urge  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  to 
use  the  dollar  checkoff  on  their  tax 
forms. 

Under  present  law.  the  public  funds 
available  through  the  checkoff  wUl  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  1976  Pres- 
idential election.  In  effect,  a  great  new 
national  experiment  is  underway.  If  the 
checkoff  proves  successful,  the  1976  elec- 
tion will  be  a  historic  first — an  election 
paid  for  out  of  public  dollars,  and  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  massive  private  contri- 
butions and  the  appearance  of  corrup- 
tion that  travels  in  their  wake. 

The  results  so  far  indicate  a  dramatic 
improvement  over  1972,  when  it  was  used 
on  only  3.1  percent  of  the  returns  and 
brought  in  only  $3.9  million.  By  contrast, 
the  early  results  for  1973  show  that  the 
checkoff  is  beginning  to  catch  on.  As  of 
February  22,  29  million  tax  returns,  or 
approximately  36  percent  of  the  expected 
returns  for  1973,  had  already  been  filed. 
And  on  14.4  percent  of  those  returns,  tax- 
payers used  the  checkoff  for  1973  so  that 
a  total  of  $2.9  million  has  already  been 
accumulated  in  the  fund.  In  addition,  6.8 
p>ercent  of  the  returns  are  using  their 
current  returns  retroactively,  to  also 
make  a  checkoff  designation  for  the  1972 
tax  year,  amounting  to  another  $1.4 
milUon  for  the  fvmd. 

The  weekly  and  cvimulatlve  results  of 
the  checkoff  make  clear,  however,  the 
rate  of  use  of  the  checkoff  has  leveled 
off  in  recent  weeks,  at  about  15  percent 
for  1973  and  7  percent  for  1972.  At  that 
rate,  the  funds  available  from  the  check- 
off will  bring  in  about  $50  million  by 
April  1976,  enough  to  pay  for  the  1976 
Presidential  election. 

But  that  is  not  good  enough.  If  public 
financing  Is  necessary  for  Presidential 
elections,  it  Is  also  necessary  for  Senate 
smd  House  elections  and  for  primaries  as 
well.  To  pay  the  cost  of  pubUc  financing 
for  all  Federal  primaries  and  general 
elections,  as  proposed  under  the  Rules 
Committee  bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar, the  checkoff  will  have  to  bring  in 
about  $90  million  a  year.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  biU,  the  checkoff  will  be  doubled, 
which  means  that  each  designation  wUl 
bring  in  $2  Instead  of  $1.  Still,  at  this 
new  level,  participation  will  have  to  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  one  In  every 
three  taxpayers  are  using  the  checkoff. 
That  Is  the  real  challenge  the  check- 
off faces  today.  It  Is  doing  well,  but  It 
has  to  do  even  better.  That  is  why  I  am 
honored  to  take  this  opportunity  In  the 
Senate  to  urge  every  taxpayer,  as  he 
prepares  his  return  between  now  and 


April  15,  to  use  the  checkoff.  It  is  the 
wisest  possible  investment  a  citizen  can 
make  In  the  future  of  his  country. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  vigorous 
and  imaginative  initiatives  it  is  iislng 
this  year  to  publicize  the  dollar  checkoff, 
especiallj'  in  the  public  service  radio  and 
television  spot  annoimcements  that  are 
being  broadcast  at  this  time.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  6  weeks  left  in  the  current 
filing  period,  people  In  public  and  pri- 
vate life  will  take  up  the  call,  so  that 
working  together,  we  can  enable  the 
checkoff  to  meet  the  gosd  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  all  elections  to  Federal 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  summarizing  the  week- 
ly and  cumulative  results  of  the  dollar 
checkoff,  as  made  public  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RESULTS  OF  DOLLAR  CHECKOFF 


Returns  usin) 

dieckotf  for  1973 

1973  returns  fiti  in  1974 

Number 

Percent 

Amount 

Through  Jan.  18 

Weekot  Jan.  25 

Weekof  Feb.  1 

Week  of  Feb.  8    

43.198 
120. 202 
251.312 
3%,  287 
553.806 
629.  822 

163.400 

414  712 

810,999 

1,364.805 

1,994,628 

10.7 
14.0 
14.7 
14.3 
14.1 
15.1 

13.0 
14.0 
14.1 
14.1 
14.4 

160,066 
171,984 
365.777 
585, 519 

Weekof  Feb  15 

Weekof  Feb.  22 

Cumulative: 

Jan.  25 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  22 

820,986 
930,  641 

232,050 

597, 827 

1.183.346 

2. 004.332 

2,  934, 973 

Note:  Total  returns  processed:  13,825,954.  81,000,000  returns 
expected  by  Apr  15,  1974;  as  of  Feb.  22.  29.250.000  returns 
had  been  f.led.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  based  on  returns 
processed. 

RESULTS  OF  DOLLAR  CHECKOFF 


Returns  using  checkoff  for  1972 

1973  returns  filed  in  1974 

Number 

Percent 

Amount 

Through  Jan.  18 

Weekof  Jan.  25 

Weekof  Feb.  1 

Weekof  Feb.  8 

Weekof  Feb.  15 

Week  of  Feb.  22 

21,580 
59,360 
120,088 
186  534 
258,172 
294,289 

80.940 
201,028 
387,562 
645,734 
940,023 

5.3 
6.9 
7.0 
6.7 
6.6 
7.1 

6.4 

6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 

»>.461 
85.996 
177,418 
280,093 
390,459 
443,390 

Cumulative: 

Jan.  25 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  15 

116,459 
293,877 
573,970 
964,429 

Feb.  22 

1,407,819 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  colloquy  a  statement  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)   on  this  subject. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Rather  than  take  the  en-' 
tire  remaining  time,  unless  some  other 
Senator  wants  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
I  would  like  to  close  by  emphasizing  sev- 
eral points. 

First,  as  the  dlstlngiiifihed  majority- 
leader  has  said,  this  Is  exi'^tlng  legisla- 
tion. It  was  on  the  books  before  Water- 
gate. It  Is  a  telling  Indictment  of  tha 
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system  to  that  It  was  anticipated  long 
before  Watergate  was  a  big  problem,  and 
this  was  one  way  of  getting  around  It. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, without  casting  blsune  on  anyone 
to  particular,  the  IRS  did  not  see  fit  to 
advertise  It  last  time  as  widely  as  Is  be- 
ing done  now. 

Second,  there  Is  an  absolute  celling 
on  what  can  be  spent.  The  American 
public  should  not  think  that  if,  in  fact, 
more  money  Is  raised  than  allowed  for 
under  the  law,  somehow  or  other  that 
money  is  going  to  be  frittered  away  on 
balloons  and  billboards.  That  is  not  the 
case.  It  will  go  back  toto  the  general 
revenues  to  be  spent  for  everything  from 
the  military  to  social  welfare  programs. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  is  nothing.  It  does  not  toccease 
or  diminish  the  taxpayer's  payment  one 
lota.  In  addition,  it  should  be  pototed 
out  that  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
tills  because  It  could  have  an  effect  to 
tacreaslng  by  25  percent  the  amount  that 
is  returned  to  the  general  revenue. 

The  taxpayer  can  on  a  Jotot  return 
check  off  $2,  not  just  $1. 1  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  and  Implore  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
advertise  this  fact  to  their  newsletters 
which  are  about  to  go  out  prior  to  the 
deadltoes  for  the  filing  of  returns.  This 
provision  does  to  fact  exist  to  the  law. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  one  strong  sup- 
porter of  public  financing,  I  would  be 
delighted  not  to  conttoue  contributing 
to  the  argument  on  public  flnanctog  with 
those  who  oppose  my  position,  as  I  will 
be  able  to  do,  if  to  fact  we  eliminate  this 
issue  by  having  enough  money  derived 
from  this  particular  method  of  funding 
p^residential  elections. 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
never  have  to  talk  agato  on  this  Issue 
of  the  public  financing  of  Presidential 
elections.  If  we  can.  to  fact,  encourage 
enough  Americans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  existing  law,  I  will  not  have  to  talk 
about  it  agato. 

Mr.  President,  does  my  colleague,  the 
dlsttoguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  totend  to  com- 
ment on  the  $1  checkoff  provision  before 
I  ylrid  back  the  rcmatoder  of  my  time? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  would  yield.  I  would  potot  out 
that  that  provision  Is  already  to  the  law. 
It  was  on  the  tax  returns  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately, however.  It  was  badly  placed. 
This  year,  however,  it  is  right  on  the 
front  page.  I  used  the  checkoff  for  my- 
self, and  my  wife  used  it  for  herself. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  arrangement.  I 
hope  that  the  taxpayers  to  the  country 
will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  BIDBN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  reallae  that  there  Is  a 
method  by  which  this  money  can  be 
disbursed. 

The  two  major  parties  wotild  have 
eqtial  amounts  of  money  to  spend,  as- 
suming that  they  get  more  than  a  25- 
percent  vote  to  the  preceding  election. 
The  minor  parties  and  third  parties  will 
be  teicen  care  of  If  they  get  a  certata 
peroentaige  of  tlie  vote  In  tiie  preceding 
rtectlon. 


We  can  make  the  particulars  of  this 
legislation  made  known  to  the  people  of 
Delaware.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  make  It  known  not  only  to  Delaware, 
but  also  across  the  Dblted  States  by  Mn- 
phaslzing  the  fairness  of  the  legislation 
and  what  it  contains. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  participat- 
tog  to  this  colloquy,  and  particularly  I 
thank  my  senior  colleague,  Senator  Roth, 
who  helped  arrange  this  entire  colloquy, 
I  hope  that  the  people  will  be  made 
known  of  this.  I  hope  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  sit  up 
there  and  look  down  on  us,  attribute 
this  effort  to  Senator  Roth  and  that  the 
American  public  can  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  buj'tog  elections  and  can  through 
the  Presidential  election  procediu^ 
check  off  the  $1  provision  on  their 
returns. 

I  hope  that  the  American  press  u-iU 
help  this  effort  by  donating  full-page  ads 
advertising  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  really  Just  being 
facetious.  However,  I  would  hope  that 
the  press  would  disseminate  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

Exhibit  l 
Statement  bt  Sekator  Mo>fDAi.« 

The  revelation  yesterday  that  the  Preal- 
aenfs  personal  attorney.  Mr.  Kalmbach  was 
engaged  in  seUlng  ambassadorships  In  ex- 
change for  campaign  contrlbutlona  Is  Just 
one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  our  present 
system  of  financing  campaigns  must  be 
changed. 

We  no  longer  need  opinion  polls  to  tells  us 
that  the  average  American  Is  terribly  dis- 
illusioned and  cynical  about  government 
politics,  and  politicians. 

And  they  have  every  right  to  be.  when  they 
see  the  iclnd  of  distortion  of  our  democratic 
election  system  that  haa  been  revealed  In  the 
last  year. 

What  they  have  seen  la  a  virtual  "Buy 
America"  system.  In  which  those  who  are 
wealthy  enough  ...  and  powerful  enough 
.  .  .  and  cynical  enough  ...  can  buy  what 
they  want  from  government  at  the  expense 
of  the  average  citizen. 

But  Americans  now  have  a  chance  to  work 
a  fundamental  change  in  that  system 

By  checking  off  $i  on  their  tax  returns, 
they  can  assure  that  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  major  parties  In  1976  wUl  not 
have  to  make  their  peace  with  wealthy  and 
powerful  special  mteresta  in  order  to  run  for 
the  highest  office  In  the  land. 

And  they  can  assure  that  the  businessmen 
of  this  country  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
extortion  and  shakedown  tactics  which  were 
«uch  an  appalling  feature  of  the  last  Nixon 
campaign. 

If  the  «l  check-off  is  successful,  candidates 
will  owe  allegiance  only  to  their  conscience 
the  law.  and  the  peopl*.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be  .  .  .  and  must  be. 

The  response  to  the  tl  check-off  so  far  this 
year  has  been  very  encouraging. 

Through  February  15,  more  than  14  per- 
cent of  all  returns  filed  used  the  check-off 
^amon  than  (2  million  has  been  set  aside 

This  Is  a  striking  contrast  from  last  year 
when  only  3  percent  of  the  returns  used  the 
check-off. 

In  addition,  nearly  7  percent  of  those  filing 
thla  year  are  making  a  retroactive  check-off 
for  1»72,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do. 

At  this  rate,  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  In  the  $1  check-off  Fund  to  provide 
each  major  party  candidate  with  931  million 
In  ptfbllc  money  m  1976, 

This  U  solid  evidence  that  public  financing 
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can  work,  and  that  the  American  people  u» 
willing  to  Invest  a  small  amount  each  year 
to  make  our  democracy  as  honest  and  re> 
sponslve  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,  1 

commend  the  distinguished  S«iatorB 
from  Delaware,  Senator  BmEN  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  Senator  Roth  on 
the  Republican  side,  for  the  initiative 
they  have  displayed  thi*;  morning. 

I  especially  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Btoen)  for  lay  tog  out  the  facts  and  for 
pointtog  out  that  it  is  entirely  voluntary 
and  that  there  is  no  cost  attached  to  the 
taxpayers.  He  has  pototed  out  that  there 
is  a  way  of  participattog  to  publicly  fi- 
nancing the  candidates  and  furthermore 
that  there  is  one  way  to  get  away  from 
the  fat  cats  who  have  dominated  the 
Presidential  election.^  for  too  many  dec- 
ades. 

I  thmk  that  if  for  no  other  reason 
public  financtog  on  this  basis  is  far,  far 
superior  to  the  type  of  p£u^;iclpation 
which  has  placed  a  Might  on  the  Presi- 
dential elections  m  recent  years.  And 
that  applies  to  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Mark 
Twato  once  said  that  although  everybody 
talks  about  the  weather,  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.  For  a  long  time  that 
seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the  regula- 
tion of  campaign  financing  as  well. 

However,  to  1971,  Congress  passed  two 
major  pieces  of  campaign  finance  legis- 
lation— the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  and  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act. 

The  former  measure  required  full  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  imposed  broadcast  and 
media  expenditure  limitations  in  order 
to  slow  the  spiraltog  cost  of  campaigns. 
The  political  corruption  that  occurred 
in  the  1972  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign made  the  need  for  this  full  dis- 
closure requirement  painfully  apparent. 

The  latter  act,  establishmg  the  so- 
called  tax  check-off,  has  not  yet  been 
utilized— its  effective  date  is  the  1976 
Presidential  election— but  it  is  of  per- 
haps even  greater  significance,  and  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  this  law  live  up  to  its 
potential  as  well. 

The  tax  check-off,  as  origtaally 
drafted,  allowed  all  citizens  to  designate 
$1  of  their  taxes  for  use  in  financing  the 
campaigns  of  Presidential  candidates  to 
the  general  election.  One  could,  if  he  or 
she  wished,  stipulate  that  money  be  used 
for  the  Democratic  or  Flepublican  stand- 
ard-bearer; or  one  could  allocate  his  or 
her  dollar  to  a  general  fund  to  finance 
all  candidates  qualifying  for  assistance. 

The  checkoff  costs  the  taxpayer  noth- 
ing extra  in  taxes  owed.  The  dollar  comes 
from  his  normal  tax  payment. 

It  Is  a  regrettable  fact  that  on  only 
3  percent  of  1972  returns  did  taxpayers 
check-off  a  dollar  for  the  campaign 
fund. 

This  deplorably  low'  participation  rate 
can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Many  taxpayers  rematoed  ignorant  of 
the  "check-off"  because  It  was  not  on  the 
regular  tax  form  but  on  a  separate  sheet. 
In  addition,  a  numbtt*  of  citizens  were 
pertiaps  rriuctant  to  designate  their  tax 
money  for  the  benefit  of  one  partloilar 
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political  party.  Moreover,  in  this  era  of 
increased  sensitivities  about  preservtog 
one's  personal  privacy,  many  people, 
quite  frankly,  did  not  want  to  list  a  po- 
litical party  preference  on  their  public 
tax  return,  feeling  that  this  was  a  per- 
sonal item. 

In  July  of  1973,  we  to  the  Senate  cor- 
rected these  shortcomings.  No  longer  will 
taxpayers  have  to  hunt  for  the  "check- 
off'— now,  by  law,  it  must  appear  on 
either  the  front  page  or  the  signature 
page  of  every  form.  And,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  designations  have  been 
elimtoated — all  moneys  will  now  be  ac- 
cumulated to  a  nonpartisan  fund,  with 
the  major  parties  to  be  allocated  equal 
amounts.  Minor  parties  will  also  be  eli- 
gible for  funding. 

With  these  corrections,  taxpayers  are 
participattog  at  a  higher  rate  than  be- 
fore, 13  percent  of  the  returns  for 
January  1974  tocluded  the  "checkoff." 
Although  conttoued  participation  at  this 
rate  might  allow  the  1976  Presidential 
campaigns  to  be  ftoanced  entirely  from 
public  dollars,  I  would  hope  that  the 
rate  might  go  yet  higher.  For  only  if  we 
remove  those  seeking  public  office  from 
their  reliance  on  large  donors,  can  we 
then  be  absolutely  certato  that  those 
holdtog  public  oflBce  will  not  be  imder  an 
obligation  to  the  todividuals  and  toter- 
est  groups  that  contributed  to  their 
campaigns. 

Thus,  I  would  like  to  joto  my  col- 
leagues today  to  calltog  for  tocreased 
usage  of  the  election  fund  tax  checkoff 
provision.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  significant 
step  forward  in  restoring  the  totegrity  of 
our  electoral  process. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  at  this  time  miUlons  of  Americans 
must  imdergo  one  of  life's  more  im- 
pleasant  tasks — payment  of  their 
Income  taxes. 

Painful  at  this  experience  Is  we  all 
recognize  Its  necessity.  With  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  also  comes  responsibility. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  front 
page  of  IRS  form  1040  provides  a  space 
were  a  taxpayer  may  designate  $1  of  his 
1973  tocome  tax  be  paid  toto  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fimd,  or  $2 
with  a  Jotot  return.  This  Is  popularly 
known  as  the  dollar  checkoff.  This 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  extra 
money.  He  or  she  merely  designates  that 
$1  of  their  tax  money  should  be  used  for 
qualified  Presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  the  option  to  do  this  was 
available  to  taxpayers  last  year  when 
they  paid  their  tocome  tax  for  1972.  Due 
to  admtolstrative  confusion,  however,  no 
space  was  pro\'ided  on  the  IRS  form  1040 
as  Congress  totended  when  It  enacted  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act. 

Rather,  taxpayers  had  to  file  a  separate 
form  If  they  wished  to  use  the  dollar 
checkoff. 

Although  about  $4,000,000  was  paid 
into  the  Presidential  campaign  fund 
through  the  dollar  checkoff  last  year, 
this  was  only  3*2  percent  participation 
by  the  eligible  taxpayers.  It  la  reason- 
able to  assume  considerably  more  money 
would  have  been  paid  in  had  space  been 
provided  on  the  face  of  the  1040  form. 


I  might  also  add,  in  an  attempt  to 
rectify  this  oversight,  this  year's  form 
1040  also  contatos  a  separate  space 
where  a  taxpayer  may  still  check  off  $1 
of  his  1972  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  to  1071  I  sponsored  the 
amendment  which  eventually  became  law 
and  permits  the  dollar  checkoff. 

This  law  is  totended  to  provide  public 
funds  for  paying  the  qualified  campaign 
expenses  of  eligible  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  of  a  political 
party. 

The  General  Accounttog  OflQce  has 
prepared  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act,  and  how  It  will  work.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  inserted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Recorp  immediately  follow- 
ing mi'  remarks. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  had  two 
other  provisions  totended  to  encourage 
small  political  contributions. 

These  provisions  provide  tax  tocen- 
tives  for  contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  oflSce. 

The  first  allows  a  maximum  tax  credit 
against  an  todividual's  tocome  tax  of 
$12.50  if  filtog  todividually,  or  $25  to 
the  case  of  a  jotot  return,  for  political 
contributions. 

The  second  provision  Is  an  alternative 
to  the  first,  and  permits  a  maximxmi 
deduction  to  lieu  of  a  credit  of  $50,  or 
$100  if  a  jotot  return. 

Mr.  President,  before  Watergate  I  was 
among  those  to  the  Senate  who  urged 
election  campaign  reform.  I  also  spon- 
sored the  legislation  which  effected  the 
first  major  overhaul  al  our  Federal  cam- 
paign laws  to  over  25  years.  I  also  man- 
aged that  billon  the  fioor.  It,  of  course, 
became  the  Campaign  Reform  Act  of 
1971. 

Last  year  I  totroduced  further  amend- 
ments to  that  law  designed  to  tighten  it 
further  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
1972  election  campaign. 

That  bill,  S.  372,  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  now  awaits  House  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Republic — the  democratic  electoral  proc- 
ess— Is  In  jeopardy.  Unless  that  process 
is  sanitized,  and  faith  to  its  totegrity  re- 
stored, people  will  remain  cjToical  and 
regard  it  as  a  sham. 

The  quickest  tind  soundest  way  to  re- 
store the  voters  faith  to  the  electoral 
process  is  to  remove  the  necessity  of  can- 
didates to  rely  on  large  todlvldual  con- 
tributions privately  solicited.  This  is 
where  the  trouble  starts,  and  abuse 
creeps  to. 

I  hasten  to  add,  I  am  not  reflecting 
on  the  totegrity  of  any  elected  ofiQcIal. 
The  fact  of  contributions  creates  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  and  this  to  and 
of  itself  undermtoes  the  electoral  process. 

The  Presidential  ElectloD  Campaign 
Fund  with  the  "dollar  checkoff"  is  re- 
markably suited  tc  accomplish  a  good 
deal  of  the  needed  reform. 

If  It  succeeds  as  many  of  us  believe  it 
will,  I  see  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  other  elective  ofOces,  such  as 
Senator  or  Representative. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  all 
Americans  to  miake  use  of  the  "dollar 
checkoff"  when  they  file  their  1973  to- 
come tax. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  several 


occasions  I  have  stated  my  strong  sup- 
port for  some  form  of  public  financing 
of  campaigns.  I  am  glad  to  joto  with 
several  of  my  distmguished  colleague* 
this  momtog  in  stating  agato  that  public 
financing  is  necessary  if  the  corruption 
of  recent  elections  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  traditional  practice  of  campaign 
revenue  raising  is  susceptible  to  much 
abuse.  Political  campaign  costs  require 
a  candidate  to  raise  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands,  and  sometimes  miUions  of  dollars. 
Since  most  candidates  do  not  possess 
such  extensive  means,  they  solicit  them 
from  private  sources — primarilj'  wealthy 
todividuals.  As  a  result,  90  percent  of  all 
contributions  come  from  only  1  percent 
of  the  voters.  The  lists  of  contributors  i£ 
largely  made  up  of  representatives  of 
corporations,  special  toterest  groups,  and 
certato  todividuals  with  loaded  person- 
al concern  and  expectations.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senate  majority  lead- 
er that  "it  is  not  healthy  for  the  Nation 
for  politics  to  become  a  sporttog  game  of 
the  rich."  But.  in  reality,  politics  to 
America  to  far  too  many  instances,  has 
become  a  sporting  game  of  the  rich. 

In  order  that  participation  by  the 
American  electorate  to  the  pohtical  proc- 
ess could  be  broadened,  I  have  supported 
the  "tax-check-off  "  approach  to  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns.  My  voting 
record  and  statements  have  todicated 
this.  I  was  happy  to  joto  with  one- third 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  of  eight  basic 
prtociples  on  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions. One  of  these  prtociples  supported 
the  tax  check-off  concept  that  was  adopt- 
ed to  1971  to  provide  Treasury  financing 
of  qualified  candidates  for  President  and 
Congress  to  the  general  elections  at  a 
level  that  would  enable  a  candidate  to 
mount  an  effective  campaign  without  the 
need  to  seek  large  private  contribution!. 

I  beUeve  that  the  existtog  tax  check- 
off provision  Is  a  step  to  the  right  dlreo- 
tlon.  It  provides  that  futiire  Presiden- 
tial election  campaigns  will  be  financed, 
at  least  partially,  through  the  tax -check- 
off provision.  Taxpayers  can  todicate  on 
their  tax  forms  that  $1  of  their  tax  11a- 
bUity,  or  $2  on  a  jotot  return,  can  go  into 
a  general  fund  for  financing  Presidential 
campaigns. 

To  date,  this  method  of  raising  cam- 
paign revenue  has  not  been  as  successfal 
as  some  had  hoped.  Some  have  referred 
to  it  as  a  futile  act.  Others  have  called 
it  a  dud.  This  criticism,  due  to  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  tax  checkoff 
provision  to  which  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  tax  returns  were  accom(>anled  hy 
a  checkoff  form  Is  not  entirely  war- 
ranted. Several  reasons  can  be  given  for 
this  low  participation.  Many  todividuals 
were  unusually  apathetic  about  their 
political  system.  This  Is  still  true  tod«y 
to  a  great  extent,  but  hopefully  the  evi- 
dent comiptlon  of  the  1972  election  wfll 
tocreaae  toterest  to  how  revenue  for  ik>- 
lltical  campaigns  Is  raised  and  wfll 
generate  additional  toterest  to  public 
financing. 

Many  todividuals  to  1972  mlsxmder- 
stood  from  where  the  money  on  the 
checkoff  would  c<xne.  They  thcnght  that 
It  would  cost  them  an  extra  $1.  And  the 
contribution  was  obscured  with  a  sep- 
arate required  fonn.  The  advantaces  %a 
the  1973  tax  return  over  that  of  1972 
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should  provide  a  better  means  of  assess- 
ing the  success  of  the  tax  checkoff  provi- 
sion. The  checkoff  now  ai^ears  on  the 
face  of  the  1040  tax  form  and  on  the 
short  form,  rather  than  on  a  separate 
form.  The  IRS  has  given  the  tax  check- 
off much  more  publicity  than  a  year  ago. 
And  the  party  designation  option,  which 
created  some  hesitancy  on  tiie  part  of  a 
few  Individuals,  has  been  eliminated. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  tax  check- 
off is  that  it  provides  a  means  by  which 
the  taxpayer  can  chose  whether  some  of 
his  tax  dollar  should  go  to  political  cam- 
paigns. There  is  no  pressure  placed  upon 
him.  It  just  gives  the  average  American 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  dem- 
ocratic government. 

If  the  tax  checkoff  option  could  be  in- 
creased to  $2  per  Individual,  and  $4  per 
Joint  return,  and  If  all  American  voters 
would  participate,  all  Federal  elections, 
including  primaries,  could  be  financed 
by  this  means.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  Philip  M.  Stem,  president  of 
the  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, estimates  that  the  cost  for  all  Fed- 
eral elections  at  $262  million,  or  only 
$1.88  for  each  of  the  140  million  Ameri- 
cans of  voting  age. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  support  for 
the  tax  checkoff  In  Utah  was  greater  than 
support  nationally.  A  Utah  poll,  con- 
ducted by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  indi- 
cated that  slightly  more  than  10  percent 
of  Utah  voters  exercised  the  option  to 
contribute  through  the  tax  checkoff. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  pro- 
vides for  a  State  tax  checkoff.  In  Utah, 
the  taxpayer  checks  a  box  on  the  Utate 
tax  form  designating  $1  of  his  taxes  to 
his  party's  State  committee.  The  money 
collected  will  be  split  between  the  State 
and  county  party  central  committees  to 
be  spent  for  campaign  purposes.  I  com- 
mend government  representatives  In  my 
State  for  their  efforts  In  this  regard. 

I  am  confident  that  the  allowance  for 
taxpayers  to  a  checkoff  on  their  Federal 
Income  tax  for  campaign  purposes  Is  an 
alternative  to  the  many  scandals  of  big 
money  contributions  and  the  problems  of 
past  elections.  I  endorse  the  concept  of 
the  tax  checkoff  entirely.  I  hope  that  the 
real  intent  of  this  method  of  campaign 
fhiancing  will  be  realized.  In  order  that 
It  will  be  realized,  we  must  continue  to 
give  active  support  to  It. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  sent  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents in  New  Mexico  concerning  the 
dollar  tax  check-off  on  their  Internal 
Revenue  tax  forms,  and  urging  their  use 
of  this  most  Important  alternative  meth- 
od of  financing  political  campaigns. 

I  said  then  that  It  was  "a  chance  to 
put  the  public  Interest  first."  and  I  still 
believe  that  to  be  true.  Certainly  this 
year  every  American  must  be  searching 
for  a  way  to  make  our  political  system 
more  responsive  to  his  needs  and  less 
open  to  the  corruptive  Influence  of  big 
money  and  hidden  power.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  SenAte  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaigns  has  provided  an 
ugly  picture  of  money  in  brown  paper 
bags.  In  cash,  in  secret  fimds,  m  Illegal 
oorporste  contributions,  and  other  ques- 
tionable w«ys  of  paying  for  the  elections 
of  a  President. 


It  has  become  crystal  clear  that  we 
must  find  an  honest  and  simple  alterna- 
tive to  the  kind  of  campaign  fimding 
which  that  testimony  described. 

In  1971  Congress  established  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  as  one 
option  which  taxpayers  could  select  if 
they  wished  to  share  la  the  cost  of  elec- 
tion campaigns,  and  thereby  dilute  or 
destroy  the  influence  of  "big  money."  The 
law,  as  amended,  would  assure  public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  expenses,  an  audit 
of  financial  reports,  and  equitable  finan- 
cial distribution  of  campaign  money,  and 
the  healthy  knowledge  that  no  private 
contributor  is  being  allowed  to  buy  more 
than  his  citizen's  share  of  influence  with 
a  winning  candidate. 

Congress  believed  that  this  opportu- 
nity, If  used  by  taxpayers,  would  prevent 
the  excessive  Influence  of  large  contribu- 
tions of  money  in  national  campaigns. 
The  first  campaign  to  be  funded  will  be 
in  1976 — but  only  if  enough  taxpayers 
share  our  belief.  If  taxpayers  decide  to 
use  this  way  of  paying  for  our  national 
election  campaigns,  no  other  funds  would 
be  needed  by  major  candidates,  and  no 
favors  would  be  owed  to  any  special  in- 
terest or  any  special  contributor. 

Last  year,  the  first  time  this  option 
was  available,  the  tax  information  was 
not  clear,  and  forms  did  not  carry  the 
tax  checkoff  option.  Only  4  percent  of 
taxpayers  checked  the  option  either 
through  lack  of  information  or  lack  of 
the  proper  form.  As  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, I  urged  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  place  the  cljeckoff  box  on 
both  form  1040  and  1040A  in  a  better  po- 
sition, and  to  make  information  concern- 
ing the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  checkoff  available  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  year  the 
box  is  in  a  prominent  place  on  both 
forms,  and  in  addition  a  box  has  been 
included,  making  it  po.ssible  for  those 
who  neglected  or  did  not  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  checkoff  last  year  to  do  so 
this  year  for  1972  as  well  as  1973. 

In  addition,  the  IRS  Publication  585, 
"Voluntary  Tax  Methods  to  Help  Fi- 
nance Political  Campaigns,"  is  now  avail- 
able through  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  I  have  made  this  publication  avail- 
able to  New  Mexico  taxpayers  through 
my  Washington  and  New  Mexico  offices, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
additional  tax  service  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

It  Is  essential  that  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  discuss  this  method 
of  paying  for  Presidential  campaigns 
with  voters  emphasize  that  utilizing  the 
checkoff  system  will  not  increase  the 
Individual  tax  of  any  taxpayer.  Ekespite 
efforts  by  the  IRS  to  explain  this  to  tax- 
payers, the  idea  seems  to  persist  that  the 
$1  or  $2  checked  will  add  to  the  indi- 
vidual tax.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  help 
publicize  the  fact  that  the  dollar  check- 
off system  simply  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  and  authorizes 
Congress  to  appropriate  from  the  fund 
in  an  election  y«>ar.  |t  will  neither  In- 
crease the  tax.  paid  by  any  citizen  nor 
decrease  the  amoimt  qf  his  refund. 


The  first  Presidential  campaign  in 
which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  this  fund  will  be  In  1976.  But  the 
Important  year  for  this  alternative 
method  of  financing  Presidential  cam- 
paigns may  well  be  this  year,  1974.  This 
is  the  year  in  which  a  clear-cut  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  in  support  of 
democratic  government  is  open  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  key  to  success 
of  the  system  will  be  the  number  of  tax- 
payers who  understand  fully  the  ssrstem 
and  who  share  the  feeling  that  the  only 
"big  contributor"  to  any  candidate 
should  be  the  American  people. 

This  is  our  chance  to  prove  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  belongs  to 
the  people — and  not  to  special  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  free 
elections,  and  to  do  away  with  the  temp- 
tations to  illegality  end  Impropriety 
which  the  old  system  provides. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  elemen- 
tary obligations  of  citizenship  can,  and 
often  are,  reduced  to  platitudes.  We  say, 
"register  and  vote"  and  certainly  that 
is  just  what  good  citizens,  by  the  mil- 
lions, do. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  this  is  the 
beginning — rather  than  the  end — of  a 
citizen's  responsibility.  To  me,  the  es- 
sence of  citizenship  is  the  extent  that 
each  individual  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  public  life. 

Each  day  I  grow  more  aware  that  indi- 
vidual citizens  are  terribly  disturbed 
about  the  quality  of  public  life. 

My  mail  is  heavy  uith  queries  from 
constituents  who  demand  "What  In  the 
world  is  going  on  down  there?" 

A  few  also  ask  what  role  is  left  to  the 
individual  citizen  as  the  morass  of  fact 
and  fiction  concerning  Watergate  grows 
deeper. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  one  additional  way  indi- 
viduals can  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  public  life. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  dollar  check- 
off. 

The  voluntary  act  of  checking  off  a 
dollar  contribution  to  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  election  campaign  fund  is  an 
act  of  responsible  citizenship. 

This  Is  a  painless  way  to  direct  money 
be  spent  and,  perhaps,  Jt  could  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  truths  in  American  politics. 

Eighth  grade  government  texts  teach 
that  men  with  wealth  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  elected  to  high  offices  than 
men  and  women  of  modest  means. 

The  eighth  grade  texts  may  not  go 
into  it,  but  the  fact  Is  that  It  is  difficult 
for  people  without  wealth  to  nm  for  high 
public  office.  The  need  for  funds  has,  I 
beUeve,  been  a  most  corrupting  infiuence. 

I  see  the  dollar  checkoff  as  a  bench- 
mark in  American  politics  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  become  more  aware  of  it.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  this  year 
about  20  percent  of  the  taxpayers  are 
earmarking  $1  for  public  financing, 
which  is  greater  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  about  14  percent. 

Senator  Humphrky  and  I  spoke  to  this 
point  before  in  urging  that  the  Federal 
Government  include  public  service  no- 
tices about  the  checkoff  system  with  the 
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1973  W-2  forms.  I  still  hope  that  we  may 
gee  the  executive  branch  recognize  the 
potential  ability  it  has,  as  one  of  the 
largest  employers,  of  notifs^ng  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  about  the  dol- 
lar checkoff. 

I  believe  both  the  Congress  smd  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  must  make  use  of  every 
possible  opportimity  if  last  year's  record 
Is  to  be  Improved. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress recently  approved  a  Presidential 
election  campaign  fimd  to  be  financed 
through  taxpayer  contributions.  This  is 
the  $1  tax  checkoff  that  American  tax- 
payers are  considering  as  part  of  their 
income  tax  returns  this  year  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  mark  a  turning  point  In  the 
history  of  campaign  financing  for  the 
OfBce  of  the  Presidency. 

The  purpose  of  the  dollar  checkoff  is  to 
remove  Presidential  elections  from  the 
murky  world  of  private  financing  and 
move  these  elections  into  the  public  Ught 
and  under  the  people's  control.  There  is 
the  chance,  with  this  checkoff,  to  reform 
Presidential  elections  and  to  end  the 
present  system  where  our  highest  office  is 
up  for  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

If  the  events  of  the  1972  Presidential 
election  teach  us  anything,  it  certainly 
must  be  that  campaign  spending  has 
grown  out  of  bounds  and  that  the  fimd- 
raising  activities  necessary  to  support 
that  kind  of  spending  have  undermined 
public  support  for  our  most  important 
office.  The  people  feel  that  while  their 
votes  may  Infiuence  the  election  day  out- 
come it  Is  the  contributions  of  special  in- 
terests which  will  Influence  the  major  de- 
cisions made  following  that  election  out- 
come. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  sentiment  for 
I  do  not  believe  that  most  campaign  con- 
tributors expect  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  favor 
for  favor  return  when  they  make  political 
contributions.  Abuses  by  some,  though, 
have  called  into  question  the  activities  of 
all  and  have  undermined  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  public  officials.  The 
figtu-es  behind  this  loss  of  confidence  are 
startling. 

The  campaign  for  President  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  run  over 
$100  million  in  a  given  election.  We  know 
that  the  Committee  To  Re-Elect  the 
President  raised  and  spent  nearly  $40 
million  in  1972  and  that  was  without  any 
meaningful  primary  campaigns.  The 
figures  also  Indicate  that  90  percent  of 
political  contributions  come  from  1  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  the  level  of 
campaign  spending  has  grown  outrage- 
ously and  the  potential  for  candidates 
to  become  dependent  on  the  purse  strings 
of  the  moneyed  continues  to  grow  as  well. 
If  we  are  concerned  with  the  dangers 
threatening  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  If  we  are  concerned  with 
the  eroding  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  Government  then  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  issue  of  campaign  spend- 
ing. 

The  Congress,  through  the  dollar 
checkoff,  has  given  the  people  an  avenue 
for  reform.  Their  collective  dollars  can 
now  have  the  same  influence  in  determin- 
ing how  candidates  campaign  that  their 
collective  votes  have  always  had  on  how 


candidates  are  elected.  A  candidate  for 
President  can  now  be  beholden  to  the 
people  for  their  contributions  as  well  as 
their  votes  and  that  combination  could 
create  a  powerful  force  for  the  common 
good  In  the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 

I  hope  that  taxpayers  will  make  their 
money  felt  along  with  their  votes.  I  hope 
that  the  public  trust  of  the  Nation's 
highest  office  can  be  removed  from  the 
campaign  finance  auction  block  and 
placed  back  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  replace  the  era  of  suitcases  full  of 
laundered,  cash  contributions  with  one 
where  public  funds  are  raised  in  the  open 
and  spent  according  to  law. 

For  those  who  are  wondering  what  can 
be  done  about  Watergate,  I  say  that  the 
solution  begins  with  you,  the  individual 
taxpayer.  Your  dollar  checkoff  can  mean 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  campaign 
financing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
June,  during  debate  on  my  dollar-check 
off  amendment  to  the  debt  celling  bill, 
I  noted  that  only  3.1  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers used  the  dollar  check-off  in  1972. 
I  also  observed  that  this  failure  of  so 
many  Americans  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportvmlty  to  reduce  the  role  of 
private  money  in  politics  was  in  large 
part  the  result  of  obstacles  which  the 
administration  put  In  their  way.  Execu- 
tive inaction,  and  footdragging,  thwarted 
this  effort  by  Congress  to  build  equitable 
citizen  participation  into  the  political 
process. 

It  was  this  failure  of  the  executive 
branch  to  publicize  this  opportunity  and 
to  make  the  check-off  as  easy  as  possible 
for  people,  that  led  to  my  tunendment 
requiring  that  the  check-off  box  be  placed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  tax  return  form 
and  that  this  opportunity  be  publicized. 
The  election  of  1972,  and  revelations 
since  then,  have  hammered  an  indelible 
Impression  into  the  mind  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  about  the  elective  process 
and  how  campaigns  are  financed.  Secret 
fimds.  Illegal  contributions,  slush  funds 
and  laimdered  millions,  only  begin  the 
long  list  of  affronts  to  the  American  citi- 
zen. Mr.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  when 
asked  by  the  Senate  "Watergate"  Com- 
mittee what  he  considered  to  be  the 
major  impetus  for  his  and  other  ques- 
tionable election  activities,  simply  re- 
plied, "Too  much  money." 

Never  were  conditions  and  public  sen- 
timents in  our  coimtry  more  supportive 
of  significant  campaign  finance  reform 
than  they  sire  today.  Hopefully,  Congress 
will  soon  move  ahead  with  the  substan- 
tial campaign  finance  reform  that  our 
people  are  demanding. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Senate  today  that  our  decision  to  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  place  the  checkoff  box 
on  the  front  page  of  the  income  tax  re- 
turn from  and  to  report  its  public  in- 
formation plan  on  the  check-off  to  Con- 
gress each  year,  is  begining  to  have  the 
intended  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  informed  me  today  that,  with 
only  17  percent  of  the  1973  Income  tax 
returns  processed,  we  have  alreswiy  ex- 
ceeded total  collections  from  the  dollar 
check-off  last  year.  For  returns  proc- 


essed as  of  February  22,  participation 
was  running  at  a  14.4-percent  rate  for 
1973,  and  this  participation  rate  is  in- 
creasing further.  Moreover,  the  partici- 
pation rate  of  taxpayers  who  had  not 
used  the  check-off  in  1972  and  are  cor- 
recting for  that  as  provided  in  this  year's 
forms,  is  currently  at  a  level  of  6.8  per- 
cent. 

As  a  result  of  these  participation  rates, 
the  IRS  has  already  collected  $5.3  mil- 
lion this  year,  compared  to  $4  million 
designated  for  all  of  last  year.  Even  if 
the  current  rate  of  participation  con- 
tinues, without  the  further  increase  that 
is  expected,  we  can  expect  to  raise  about 
$25  million  this  year.  Assuming  that  the 
rates  of  participation  on  1974  and  1975 
retiuTis  is  about  the  same,  a  pessimistic 
assumption,  a  public  fund  of  at  least  $6 
million  would  be  available  to  finance  the 
Presidential  campaigns  in  1976.  This  will 
indeed  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
nature  of  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  commend  all 
of  those  in  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions that  are  making  this  nearly  five- 
fold increase  in  the  participation  rate 
possible. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  done 
a  commendable  job  of  publicizing  the 
dollar  checkoff.  Our  labor  imions  have 
made  a  key  contribution  by  heavily  pub- 
licizing the  dollar  checkoff  in  their  pub- 
lications and  by  working  with  employers 
to  encourage  its  use.  Private  firms  have 
also  provided  information  to  their  em- 
ployees encouraging  their  participation, 
with  many  accounting  firms  reminding 
clients  of  this  opportunity.  Public  serv- 
ice organizations  like  Common  Cause 
also  made  an  important  contribution. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  many 
Government  officials  have  Informed  me 
that  they  will  Include  an  information 
note  on  the  dollar  checkoff,  enclosed 
with  the  W-2  form  sent  to  all  of  their 
employees. 

This  is  the  kind  of  broad-based  and 
active  support  that  can  make  the  dollar 
checkoff  the  success  that  it  must  be. 
These  and  all  of  the  other  organizations 
that  have  contributed  their  support  are 
providing  a  valimble  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  no  less  a  man  than 
James  Madison  stated  in  issue  No. 
10  of  the  Federalist  Papers  that  "the 
more  free  a  people,  the  greater  likelihood 
that  they  would  choose  more  knowledge- 
able and  more  honest  governors."  But 
freedom  requires  favorable  conditions — 
an  educated  electorate  and  equaUty  at 
the  starting  gate. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  rate  of  participa- 
tion continues  at  the  current  level  or 
increases,  the  dollar  checkoff  will  move 
us  closer  to  financial  "equaUty  at  the 
starting  gate"  than  ever  before  in  Amer- 
ican political  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  few  examples  of  efforts  to 
promote  use  of  the  dollar  checkoff  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
These  include  a  few  of  the  responses  by 
governors  to  my  suggestion  to  them  that 
they  Include  a  note  on  the  dollar  check- 
off along  with  the  W-2  form  that  goes  to 
each  State  employee.  I  also  request  that 
the  February  25,  Washington  Post  edi- 
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torial,  entitled  "A  Taxpayer's  Reply  to 
Political  Corruption."  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orruix  OF  the  Qovkknob, 
Frankfort,  ITjr..  December  21,  1973. 
Hon.  HuBUii'  H.  HxrMPRBrT, 
IJJi.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  DO. 

Dk*«  SKMAToa  HuicpHmsT :  TlilB  letter  Is  In 
rwyon—  to  yoiir  suggestion  about  notify- 
ing state  employees  about  the  "dollar  check- 
Qg"  for  political  p«xtlee  on  their  Income  tax 
forma.  You  are  correct,  the  time  is  short,  but 
I  am  going  to  try  to  have  our  Department 
for  Finance  and  Administration  Include  a 
aotloe  with  each  state  employee's  W-2  and 
K-a  Individual  Income  tax  form. 
Sincerely. 

Wkndkli.. 

Statk  or  Ohio, 

OFTIC*   or  THX    QOTXUfOR, 

OolumhuM.  OKio,  Decemher  19.  1973. 
Bon.  HTjaarx  H.  Humfhsxt, 
DJ.  Senate. 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

]Db*«  BxKk-Km  HiTicpaszT:  Thank  you  for 
youp  letter  of  December  14  and  for  calling 
my  attention  to  your  most  commendable 
program  to  encourage  aU  American  clti- 
■•na,  and  e^Mclally  public  employees,  to  par- 
tietpato  In  th*  "dollar  check-or*  plan  for 
political  oontnbutlona. 

I  shaU  see  to  It  that  our  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel takes  aU  appropriate  steps  to  inform 
the  65.000  employees  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
ot  ttie  adVMitagea  of  this  program,  and  we 
tbaSl  attempt  to  giro  this  effort  the  widest 
poHlMe  pubUcity. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you 
and  your  family  a  wonderful  holiday  season 
and  a  marvelous  New  Year.  With  warmest 
personal  legards, 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Qn.uoAN. 

Executive  Crambxrs. 
Honolulu.  Hateaii.  January  21.  1974 
Hon.  Hdbert  H.  Hdmphbey. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hdmphret:  This  letter  Is  to 
let  you  know,  In  connection  with  your  letter 
of  December  14  to  Governor  Bunis.  that  our 
SUte  of  Hawaii  government  will  be  Includ- 
ing a  notice  with  each  1973  W-2  form,  urging 
the  recipient*  to  consider  the  dollar  check- 
off on  their  Income  tax  returns  to  help  fi- 
nance the  presidential  campaigns  of  all 
parties  in  1978.  Because  of  the  degree  of  cen- 
tralization of  our  Bute's  payroll  system  we 
can  assure  that  the  notice  wUl  accompany 
^ch  W-2  form,  of  which  over  56,000  are 
being  Issued  for  1973. 

Governor  Bums  Joins  me  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  for  your  encouragement  In  sup- 
port of  the  campaign  financing  law.  With 
such  support.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  advanced  significantly  the 
potential  for  success  of  thU  worthwhile 
effort. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain 
OBoacx  R.  AaiTOSHi. 

Acting  Governor. 

State  of  North  Dakota, 

ExEctmvi;  Oftick. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak ,  January  3    1974 
Hon.  Httvert  H.  Humphrey, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hdmphret:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  14,  1978.  urging  my 
iwpport  of  the  public  financing  law.*!  appre- 
■*'»  your  bringing  thU  matter  to  my  atten- 
.  e^wcUUy  at  this  tlm*  when  W-3  forma 
i  b*  soon  dellvand  to  each  state  employee. 


I  believe  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  past  two  years  have  proven  that  an  al- 
ternative to  the  dependence  01  presidential 
election  campaigns  pn  large  private  con- 
tributions Is  absolutely  essential. 

I  will  use  your  suggested  forms  or  varia- 
tions thereof  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  state  employees. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  A.  Link,  Governor. 

(Prom  the  Laborer,  February  1974] 

Excerpts  F'hom  the  Iabor  Press 

There  Is  a  way  to  help  reduce  the  Influence 
of  the  big  money  In  politics;  replao^  It  with 
an  honestly-administered  "cltlzenR  fund" 
for  presidential  campaigns,  at  least. 

And  that  way  Is  by  using  a  little  line  on 
the  front  of  your  federal  Income  tax  form. 
The  line  simply  enables  you  to  authorize  that 
$1  be  deducted  from  the  tax  you  owe  and  be 
put  Into  a  presidential  campaign  fund  for 
1976.  You  can  direct  the  $1  Into  a  fund  for  a 
specific  party's  candidate  or  into  a  general 
fund  to  help  major  party  candidates  equally 
and  other  candidate*  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis. 

Remember,  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  ITie 
check-off  Is  for  $1  out  of  tax  money  you're 
already  assessed. 

If  enough  citizens  use  the  check-off, 
there'll  be  no  need  la  1976  for  presidential 
candidates  to  resort  to  arm-twisting,  fina- 
gling, or  begging  from  big-money  Interests. 

[From  UTU  News,  Jan.  19, 1974J 
Clean  Up  Poi.rnc3  Wtth  Tax  Bucks 

Money  In  politics — it  has  become  a  national 
disgrace.  Months  of  revelations  about  huge 
sums  virtually  extorted  from  big  corpora- 
tions .  .  .  stories  about  bagmen  carrying  brlef- 
cas38  loaded  with  8100  bills  .  .  .  other  stories 
about  "laundered"  funds  coming  through 
foreign  banks  to  President  Nixon's  campaign 
committee — all  this  and  other  muck  dredged 
up  by  the  Senate  Watergate  committee  and 
other  investigators  shows  as  never  before 
the  corrupting  influence  of  big  money  In 
politics. 

The  best  way  out  of  it  Is  to  ban  abso- 
lutely any  private  contributions  to  political 
candidates  and  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finance  federal  campaigns. 

But  that  may  be  a  long  way  off,  and  the 
need  is  now. 

There  is  a  way  to  help  drive  dirty  money 
out  and  replace  it  with  an  honestly  admin- 
istered "citizens  fund"  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns at  least. 

And  that  way  Is  by  vising  a  little  Une  on 
the  front  of  your  Federal  Income  tax  form. 
The  line  simply  enables  you  to  authorize 
that  (1  be  deducted  ttora  the  tax  you  owe 
and  be  put  into  a  presidential  campaign  fund 
for  1976  to  be  shared  equally  by  major  party 
candidates  and  on  a  sliding  scale  basis  by 
legitimate  minor  party  candidates. 

Remember,  It  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  The 
check-off  is  for  41  out  of  tax  money  you're 
already  assessed. 

If  enough  citizens  use  the  check-off, 
there'll  be  no  need  in  1976  for  presidential 
candidates  to  resort  to  arm-twisting,  fina- 
gling, or  begging  from  big-money  inter- 
ests .  .  .  and  there  will  be  no  sickening 
money  scandals  emerging  from  the  1976 
election. 

(From  the  Machinist,  Jan.  34, 1974] 
To  Help  Clean  Up  Presidential  Politics 
Two  boxes  on  your  Federal  income  tax 
Form  1040  give  you  the  chance  to  help  end 
the  corrupting  Influence  of  huge  corporate 
contributors  In  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Check  the  top  box.  ThU  teUs  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  «l  (t2  m  the  case  of  a  couple 
flUng  Jointly)  from  tlie  tax  you  have  paid 
and  put  it  in  a  1976  Presidential  Campaign 
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Fund.  It  doesnt  cost  you  a  cent  nor  does  It 
tie  you  to  any  political  party. 

All  money  designated  for  the  years  1372-76 
wUl  be  divided,  with  major  parties  receiving 
equal  shares,  minor  ones  lesser  shares  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

This  can  raise  a  big  campaign  fund  when 
you  consider  that  this  year  alone  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimates  81  million  'ndi- 
vidual  Income  tax  returns  will  be  filed  Such 
a  fund  would  eliminate  the  need  for  political 
parties  and  candidates  to  tap  huge  corpora- 
tions for  contributions.  The  lower  box  per- 
mlts  you  to  do  the  same  thing  for  last  vew 
If  you  didn't  do  It  then. 

December  7,  1973 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President':  Public  financing  is 
one  method  that  many  feel  can  eliminate 
the  dependence  of  presidential  candidates 
on  large  private  contributions  to  finance 
campaigns. 

Many  of  us  feel  thU  is.  Indeed,  the  best 
answer  to  the  campaign  financing  problem 
However,  the  only  law  presentlv  on  the  books 
providing  for  any  form  of  public  flnanc'ng 
is  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act,  caUlng  for  the  "dollar  check-off"  ques- 
tion box  to  be  placed  on  Individual  income 
tax  forms. 

If  utilized  by  the  taxpayer,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  substantial  fund  can  be  raised 
to  finance  presidential  campaigns  of  all 
parties. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  advised 
that  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  pubUclze 
the  check-off  by  allowing  employers  to  in- 
clude with  1973  w-a  forms  they  maU  to  em- 
ployees  a  public  service  notice  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  check-off  system. 

Since  the  federal  govarnment  Is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  In  the  nation.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  for  It  to  take  the  lead  In 
making  the  taxpayer  aware  of  the  public 
financing  opportunity. 

We  know  you  are  Interested  in  solutions 
to  the  financing  problem.  Therefore,  we  are 
appealing  to  you  to  order  federal  depart- 
ments to  participate  la  a  program  to  have 
public  service  announcements  Inserted  into 
W-2  form  packets  dtotrlbuted  to  federal 
employees. 

We  realize  that  time  Is  short,  but  we  un- 

dersund   that   with   prompt   action   notices 

can  be  Included  with  the  W-2  forms  for  1973. 

Respectfully, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Clifford  P.  Case. 

Joseph  R.  Blden,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  William  Proxmlre, 

Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Dick  Clark, 

Adlal    E.    Stevenson    m,   Harrison   A. 

Williams,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Richard 

S.  Schwelker,  James  Abourezk,  Robert 

T.  Stafford,  Alan  Cranston,  WUllam  D. 

Hathaway,  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  PhUlp  A. 

Hart. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30.  1974. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HtniPHRBT. 

U.S.  Senate,  1 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

DiAR  Senator:  Further  reference  Is  made 
to  the  December  7  letter  to  the  President 
from  you  and  several  of  yotir  colleagues 
urging  that  a  notice  be  enclosed  with  W-3 
forms  to  call  Federal  employees'  attention 
to  the  doUar  check  off  question  box  for 
campaign  contributions  which  appears  on 
Income  tax  forms. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived too  late  to  Implement  In  the  manner 
proposed.  As  an  alternative,  however,  the 
Treasury  has  prepared  such  a  notice  and 
wlU,  In  the  next  few  days,  request  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to  convey  the  message  to  Its 
employees. 
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As  you  are  aware,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  also  has  made  plans  to  publicize 
extensively  the  taxpajer's  right  to  make 
campaign  fund  designations. 

With  kindest  i>er8onal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

TOM  C.  KOROLOGOS, 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

To;  All  employees. 

Subject:     Presidential     Election     Campaign 
Fund. 

I  want  to  remind  all  employees  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  future  presidential  election 
campaigns,  on  a  completely  voluntary  basis. 

Tour  individual  Income  tax  return  makes 
provision  for  designating  that  91  of  your 
taxes  will  be  paid  into  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund.  In  the  case  of  Joint 
returns,  either  sjjouse  may  designate  $1,  or 
both  spouses  may  designate  $1  each  for  a 
total  of  (2.  A  designation  of  this  kind  does 
not  Increase  your  tax  or  reduce  your  re- 
fund. It  is  merely  an  allocation  of  91  or  92 
of  the  taxes  you  pay. 

The  money  In  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
qualified  campaign  expenses  of  eligible  caxi- 
dldates  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President.  It  will  be  available  to  candidates 
of  major,  minor,  and  new  political  parties. 
If  there  Is  enough  money  In  the  fund,  eli- 
gible candidates  of  all  political  parties  will 
receive  their  full  entitlement.  If  not,  all 
candidates  will  receive  their  pro  rata  share. 

While  each  of  us  has  to  decide  If  we  want 
to  designate  funds  for  this  purpose,  we 
should  keep  In  mind  that  this  method  of 
financing  presidential  election  campaigns  is 
completely  non-partisan  and  could  relieve 
the  political  parties  of  their  dependence  on 
large  private  contributions. 

COICMON  Causx. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  14, 1974. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  know.  Congress  in 
1971  passed  a  law  establishing  a  91  Income 
tax  check-off  system  to  finance  a  nonpar- 
tisan Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
beginning  with  the  1976  election.  This  Is  an 
Important  step  toward  removing  the  ex- 
cessive influence  of  big  money  contributors 
in  Presidential  election  campaigns.  In  1972 
few  taxpayers  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity apparently  because  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  procedures  which  made  it 
difficult  for  the  taxpayer  to  know  of  the  op- 
portunity. The  procedures  have  now  been 
simplified  and  are  explained  in  the  attached 
fact  sheet. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  a 
success  this  year.  Common  Cause  is  working 
to  publicize  the  check-off  as  widely  as  possi- 
trie  during  the  period  when  most  citizens 
are  preparing  their  income  tax  forms.  You 
could  help  us  In  this  effort  by  Including  in- 
formation about  the  tax  check-off  in  your 
newsletter  or  other  mailings  to  your  con- 
stituents. Attached  for  your  possible  use  is 
a  description  of  the  check-off  process,  a 
poster,  an  explanatory  illustration  suitable 
for  reproduction,  and  a  fact  sheet  prepared 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

If  we  can  l>e  of  any  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  us. 
Sincerely, 

John  Gardner. 

Departkknt  of  the  Treasury. 

Internal  Rx venue  Skrvicc, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  30, 1974. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  previously  acknowledged  letter  of 
November  13  asking  to  see  the  texts  of  ad- 
vertising spot  announcements  or  printed 
materials  on  the  dollar  check-off  which  the 


IRS  plans  to  distribute  or  make  available  for 
distribution. 

Our  program  to  remind  taxpayers  of  the 
check-off  includes: 

1.  Public  service  television  announce- 
ment, in  color,  to  be  distributed  to  networks 
and  stations  throughout  the  United  States, 

2.  "Drop-in  "  ads  in  four  sizes  for  distribu- 
tion to  700  major  national  publications  and 
to  IRS  public  information  field  officers  for 
local  media.  Drop-in  ads  are  designed  to  fit 
into  the  standard  advertising  spaces  of  pub- 
lications, which  print  the  ads  as  a  public 
service    when   they  have  space  available. 

3.  Poster,  11'  x  14",  to  be  placed  on  walls 
and  counters  In  IRS  offices, 

4.  News  item  for  Congressional  newsletters, 

5.  News  release  from  Washington  for  daily 
newspapers, 

6.  T*o  news  releases  for  local  daily  news- 
papers to  be  distributed  by  IRS  field  offices, 

7.  Two  news  releases  for  weekly  newspa- 
pers to  be  di.stributed  by  IRS  field  offices, 

8.  Two  radio  spot  announcements  to  be 
distributed  to  networks  and  stations 
throughout    the    United    States. 

Items  1,  2.  and  3  are  In  final  form,  and 
t«xt  or  facsimiles  are  enclosed.  The  balance 
of  the  Items  are  being  prepared  and  we 
will  send  you  copies  when  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  front  covers  of  the  1973  tax  form  pack- 
ages for  both  the  1040  and  1040A  contain 
a  prominent  reference  to  the  check-off.  Bold- 
face type  In  red  Ink  draws  attention  to  the 
check-off  on  the  package  covers  and  on  the 
forms  themselves.  Those  who  did  not  indi- 
cate a  check-off  on  their  1972  returns  will 
be  able  to  do  so  right  above  the  block  for 
their  signatures.  We  are  enclosing  cc^les  of 
these  forms  for  your  information. 

Taxpayers  who  file  their  1973  tax  returns 
without  making  a  designation  for  1973  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  check  off.  They 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  amending  their  re- 
turn with  Form  1040X,  "Amended  VB.  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Return."  Form  1040X 
will  also  permit  a  designation  lor  1972  by 
those  who  did  not  make  a  check-off  for  that 
year. 

Form  5185,  "Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Designation,"  will  be  Included 
In  all  computer-generated  notices  sent  to 
taxpayers  and  will  enable  them  to  check  off 
If  they  haven't  already  done  so  on  their  re- 
turns. Taxpayers  receive  those  notices  when- 
ever they  make  a  mathematical  error  on  their 
return,  are  billed  for  taxes  due.  or  receive  a 
refund  larger  or  smaller  than  they  claimed. 
An  estimated  11  million  notices  will  be 
mailed  concerning  1973  returns. 

Forms  5185  and  1040X  are  at  the  printers. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  when  they  are 
available. 

I>ast  year,  S.l  percent  of  all  rettims  in- 
cluded 1976  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  designations.  We  would  expect  that 
changes  In  the  law.  method  of  checking  off. 
the  residual  effect  of  earlier  IBS  publicity 
efforts,  and  our  current  efforts  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  check-off  will  result  in 
a  significantly  greater  participation  by  tax- 
payers m  the  'v^^<r'g  months. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
service. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Alexander. 

A  Taxpayer's  Reply  to  Political  Corruption 
In  the  second  month  of  the  campaign  year 
1974,  the  nation  continues  to  agonize  over 
political  corruption  and  scandals  in  which 
secrecy  and  cold  cash  played  devastating 
roles.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  continues 
to  wrestle  with  campaign  finance  reform  leg- 
islation. Including  Important  proposals  for 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns.  Yet 
right  now — without  waiting  for  the  de- 
nouncement  of   these  developments — evary 


taxpaylng  citizen  has  an  effortless  way  to 
help  solve  at  least  part  of  the  problem — with 
resf>ect  to  the  presidency  a  means  to  make 
public  campaign  fijiancing  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  big  private  money  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1976  Is  already  In  the  law. 
And  the  opportunity  to  make  it  work  Is  easily 
available  to  everyone  who  Is  filing  a  federal 
income  tax  return. 

We  refer  to  the  "dollar  checkoff"  option 
on  your  tax  return  form,  whereby  you  may  In- 
struct the  Treasury  to  allocate  91  of  your 
1973  income  tax  (92  on  a  Joint  return)  to  a 
nonpartisan  public  campaign  fund  for  the 
presidential  election  of  1976.  Whafs  more,  if 
you  didn't  check  this  provision  last  year 
(for  your  1972  return),  there's  another  space 
on  the  current  form  to  earmark  an  additional 
dollar  or  two  to  catch  up.  The  checkoff 
doesn't  involve  any  extra  charge  on  your  tax 
bill;  it  Is  only  an  Instruction  from  the  tax- 
payer to  use  these  amounts  of  his  c*  her  pay- 
ments for  a  public  campaign  fuad,  estab- 
lished to  offer  an  alternative  to  private 
financing  of  presidential  campaigns  in  1976. 

The  provision  has  been  changed — for  the 
better  in  our  view — since  last  year.  There  are 
no  longer  three  sp>eclflc  checkoff  boxes,  for 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  or  a 
uopartlsan  fund.  All  money  checked  off  is  to 
be  deposited  in  a  single  fund — to  be  allocated 
to  presidential  candidates  who  meet  certain 
conditions.  The  idea  is  to  break  the  ILak  be- 
tween big  money  and  big  politics,  by  offering 
the  next  presidential  candidates  a  choice: 
a  major  candidate  deciding  to  use  money 
from  the  public  pot  wouldn't  be  permitted  to 
raise  money  from  any  other  source. 

Subject  to  any  refinement  that  Congresa 
may  still  enact,  the  system  works  this  way: 
Public  money  accumulated  in  the  fund  by 
1976  will  be  administered  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  will  require  congressional  appro- 
priation before  it  may  be  allocated.  Candi- 
dates of  parties  that  received  more  ttian  25 
per  cent  each  of  the  vote  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election — that  means  only  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  candidates  :n  1976— 
will  be  entitled  to  15  cenw  times  the  certified 
voting  age  population  as  of  June  1.  1975.  <The 
figure  as  of  July  1,  1972  was  139.2  million, 
which  would  have  meant  slightly  less  than 
921  million  under  this  formula.)' 

A  candidate  nominated  by  a  minority  party 
whose  candidate  In  the  preceding  election 
received  more  than  5  per  cent  but  less  than 
2S  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  amount 
determined  fc*  each  major  party  candidate. 
Also  each  candidate  nominated  by  a  new 
party  would  be  entitled  to  public  funds  If  he 
or  she  receives  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
pKjpular  vote  in  the  current  election.  These 
funds  would  not  be  avaUable  until  after  the 
election,  however.  In  amounts  calculated  un- 
der a  set  of  formulas. 

Last  year,  the  "dollar  checkoff'  had  a  rocky 
debut  since  the  option  wasnt  Included  In 
the  regular  taxpayers'  income  tax  forms — it 
was  on  a  separate  sheet.  Only  4  per  cent 
of  the  taxpayers  checked  the  option.  This 
year,  you'U  find  the  checkoff  box  right  on 
Page  One,  Line  8,  and  the  1973  box  ( for  those 
who  dldnt  mark  this  cation  a  year  agoi  la 
Just  above  the  signature  line  on  the  same 
page.  Of  the  returns  filed  In  the  first  montli 
of  1974.  about  13  per  cent  included  the  check- 
off order.  The  bulk  of  the  returns,  however, 
have  yet  to  be  filed. 

We  believe  that  the  checkoff  deservea 
strong  public  sunx>rt  U  it  is  to  cut  down 
the  Infiuence  of  big  money  on  presidential 
campaigns — to  help  diminish  the  lllegalitlea 
and  Improprieties  whicli  distinguished  the 
1972  election  in  geixeral,  and  the  c«mpaigu  to 
re-elect  President  Nixon  In  particular.  The 
checkoff  plan  can  have  a  health>-  effect  on 
politics  If  enough  taxpayers  decide  to  mak« 
It  work  by  seeing  to  it  that  their  returns  ai« 
duly  marked. 
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THE  SENATE  AND  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  the  congressional  program  for 
tWs  session  of  the  93d  Congress,  educa- 
tion has  been  accorded  the  highest  prior- 
ity status.  Restoring  in  this  Nation  the 
emphasis  given  education  back  in  the 
1960's  Is  believed  a  meritorious  and  com- 
{Jellingr  objective  and,  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  urge  otherwise.  It  is  against 
such  a  backdrop  that  I  view  with  some 
alarm  the  attack  yesterday  by  some  offi- 
cials of  the  administration  against  these 
efforts.  Does  it  mean  that  the  policies  of 
administration  neglect  and  impoundment 
are  to  continue?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
in  the  Senate  and  the  education  com- 
munity including  the  yoimgsters — the 
beneficiaries — are  to  confront  still  fur- 
ther delay  and  resistance? 

Those  are  questions  which  the  ad- 
ministration might  well  ask  itself  rather 
than  to  find  fault  with  what  we  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  have  done  or 
have  attempted  to  do. 

For  its  part,  tiie  Senate  has  moved 
most  efficiently  on  this  issue  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  omnibus  educa- 
tion bill  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
education  committee  last  December  19. 
It  is  now  pending  before  the  full  com- 
mittee on  labor  and  public  welfare.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  measure  can  be 
reported  to  the  floor  for  full  Senate  con- 
sideration and  disposition  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Easter  recess. 

At  this  stage  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  proposal  contains  a  number  of 
significant  and  effective  features  de- 
signed to  Improve  substantially  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  Nation — 
features  that  would  include  pogram  con- 
solidation, major  reform,  and  adequate 
resources. 

It  would  indeed  be  helpful  if  the  Sen- 
ate obtained  the  full  coopereition  of  the 
administration  in  this  effort.  What  is  at 
stake  is  providing  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  all  the  youngsters  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  is  the  aim;  not  a  partisan  at- 
tack or  an  attempt  to  generate  a  split 
between  the  Senate  and'  the  House 
The  Senate  will  press  forward  on  the 
issue  of  education.  It  will  do  so,  hope- 
fully with  administration  cooperation. 
Time  wUl  tell. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  with  statements  made 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  WHEAT 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production,  Marketing  and  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices,  of  which  I  am  chair- 


man, conducted  a  hearing  on  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  situation  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  current  market- 
ing year. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
own  estimates  the  wheat  situation  is  go- 
ing to  be  tight  in  the  upcoming  months. 
The  Department  is  now  projecting  that 
as  of  June  30,  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year,  wheat  supplies  will  be  at  178  mil- 
lion bushels— a  27-year  low. 

There  are,  however,  several  problems 
in  the  estimate.  The  first  is  that  this  is 
simply  that — an  estimate — and  it  could 
be  wrong.  The  second  is  that  it  discounts 
certain  exports  which  are  currently 
booked  for  shipment  to  unidentified  des- 
tinations, because  the  Department  does 
not  believe  these  will  actually  be  shipped, 
but  that  they  will  instead  reenter  the 
U.S.  market.  Some  grain  dealers  are  not, 
however,  so  certain  that  that  wlU  hap- 
pen. And,  the  Department  is  running 
something  of  a  record  on  mistaken  esti- 
mates as  far  as  exports  are  concerned. 
Furthermore,  the  wheat  which  does  re- 
main is  stored  in  widely  scattered  areas 
which  makes  transpoi-tation  a  problem. 

Even  if  its  estimates  are  hicorrect, 
however,  the  Department  has  been  say- 
ing that  "things  will  be  OK"  because 
the  new  winter  wheat  crop  will  be  ready 
for  harvesting  in  mid-May,  beginning  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  As  Morton  I.  Sos- 
land,  editor  of  Milling  and  Baking  News, 
noted  in  an  article  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times,  however,  having  such  wheat 
available  at  an  early  date  depends  upon 
good  harvesting  conditions  in  an  area 
where  weather  has  traditionally  been  er- 
ratic and  there  is  the  problem  of  getting 
wheat  to  the  miller  and  then  to  the 
baker.  According  to  Mr.  Sosland: 

MUls  in  the  Upper  Midwest  and  North  At- 
lantic States  do  not  have  wheat  from  the 
new  crop  available  until  August  or  Septem- 
ber at  the  earliest.  Tbua,  the  stocks  these 
areas  hold  on  July  1  haye  to  last  for  a  month 
or  longer. 

Mr.  President,  both  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz,  I  have  indicated  my 
strong  belief  that  the  Department  must 
take  some  moderate  actions  now,  so  that 
it  does  not  have  to  take  drastic  action 
later  on. 

I,  among  many  others,  certainly  have 
no  desire  to  see  export  controls,  but  un- 
less the  Department  closely  monitors  the 
situation,  imless  it  works  closely  with  the 
exporters,  unless  it  assimies  some  real 
responsibility  for  overseeing  develop- 
ments, we  are  likely  to  reach  a  point 
where  there  will  be  unreasonably  high 
bakery  prices,  dislocations  in  supplies 
and  the  need  for  strict  controls. 

Good  solid  farm  prices  are  essential. 
But,  the  prices  of  the  moment  mainly 
benefit  a  few  farmers  and  speculators. 
Large  numbers  of  farmers  have  already 
sold  their  grains,  and  high  grain  costs 
are  a  burden  to  those  fanners  who  must 
buy  feed  for  their  herds,  hogs,  and 
poultry. 

Thus,  the  next  few  months  are  of  criti- 
cal Importance.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture does  have  a  responsibility  to 
oversee  this  period  and  It  should  as- 
sume It.  ■  '     ^ 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imtuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Soslemd  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1974] 

Is  THZ  Unttkd  States  RuNNiNa  Otn  op 
Wheat? 

(By  Morton  I.  SoBland) 
The  possibUlty  thftt  American  stocks  at 
wheat  may  be  exhausted  sometime  thla 
spring  and  that  flour  and  bread  may  becoma 
scarce  Items  on  grocers'  shelves  shoiiid  be 
perceived  as  part  of  an  Issue  far  beyond  the 
supply  of  sandwich  bread  or  hamburger 
buns. 

The  issue  gradually  turfaclng  Is  to  deter- 
mine who  is  responsU^le  for  assuring  an 
adequate  food  supply  not  only  for  thla 
country's  people,  but  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions   around    the    world. 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  Is  a  conscious 
Government  decision  not  just  to  let  the 
marketplace  encourage  production  of  crops 
(which  It  can  do  better  than  any  other 
known  device)  and  determine  channels  of 
disappearance  (which  It  does  with  cold 
economic  logic)  but  also  to  let  the  market- 
place be  the  judge  of  how  low  year-end 
stocks  should  be  allowed  to  go. 

It  Is  the  latter  decision  that  accounts  for 
much  of  the  current  cootroversy.  Does  some- 
one or  something  beyond  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  have  responslbUlty  for  estab- 
lishing  food   stockpile   policy? 

This  Is  no  small  Issue.  It  wUl  be  the 
central  focus  of  a  special  United  Natlona 
session  to  be  held  thlB  November  In  New 
York.  The  Initiative  for  that  world  food  con- 
ference  came  from  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer   last    summer. 

One  senses  the  Kissinger  suggestions  were 
made  without  much  Input  from  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  who  almost  simul- 
taneously was  telling  a  meeting  of  the  UJN.'s 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome 
that  he  saw  no  need  for  alarm  over  world 
food  supplies. 

Mr.  Butz  said  the  United  States  had  grave 
doubts  on  the  advisability  of  a  stockpile  of 
food    held    under    International    axisplces. 

As  If  to  underscore  the  problem.  Secre- 
tary Butz'8  principal  policy  adviser.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Carroll  O.  Brunthaver,  re- 
signed at  the  start  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Brunthaver,  who  loyally  had  defended 
the  line  of  the  Agriculture  Department  (per- 
haps he  developed  It)  that  the  Government 
had  no  responsibility  for  holding  or  estab- 
lishing a  food  reserve,  has  Jointed  the  staff 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  In  Washington 
where  h©  will  conduct  a  six-month  study 
of  the  food  reserve  question. 

The  food-reserve  Issne  can  best  be  ex- 
plained In  the  context  of  wheat. 

According  to  Governmental  calculations, 
the  United  States  carryover  of  wheat  (that 
Is,  the  stock  of  the  grain  held  on  farms.  In 
elevators  and  In  transit)  will  b©  178  million 
bushels  this  July  1,  the  smallest  In  27  years. 
That  stock  Is  down  from  438  million  a  year 
earlier  and  compares  with  more  than  a  bil- 
lion bushels  held  for  many  years  in  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles.  Such  a  stock  would  be  only  a 
Uttle  more  than  a  third  of  domestic  food  use 
In  the  United  States  and  would  be  lees  than 
10  per  cent  of  total  annual  disappearance, 
right  now  near  2  billion  bushels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains 
great  bravado  In  casting  aside  aU  concerns 
over  such  a  dramatic  drawdown.  That  rtfi- 
clal  attitude  Is  highly  distressing  to  mlllen 
and  bakers. 

The  Industry  spokesmen  not  only  see  the 
possibility  of  the  stock  being  smaller  than 
the  forecast,  due  to  larger  exports  than  the 
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Agriculture  Department  expects,  but  they 
also  warn  that  confidence  over  such  a  sup- 
ply hinges  largely  on  our  having  perfect 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  for  the 
1974  wheat  crop. 

Much  of  the  official  confidence  stems  from 
the  expectation  that  the  harvest  of  the  new 
wheat  crop  In  the  early  producing  areas — 
mainly  Texas  and  Oklahoma — will  be  under 
way  well  before  the  start  of  the  new  crop 
year  on  July  1 . 

This,  Mr.  Butz  and  his  associates  say,  a 
l78-mllllon-bu8hel  carryover  on  July  1  ne- 
glects the  availability  of  tt ;  new  crop. 

That  argument  Is  fallacious  on  two 
grounds.  Having  large  quantities  of  new- 
crop  wheat  available  In  late  May  and  June 
depends  on  perfect  weather  for  harvesting 
m  an  area  that  hlatorlcaUy  has  very  erratic 
late  spring  weather. 

Another  se-lous  fault  la  that  mills  In  north- 
ern so^as  of  the  nation — such  as  the  Upper 
Midwest  and  North  Atlantic  states — do  not 
have  wheat  from  the  new  crop  available  un- 
til August  and  September  at  the  earliest. 
Thus  the  stocks  these  areas  hold  on  July  1 
have  to  last  for  a  month  or  longer. 

The  possibUlty  of  a  poor  1974  crop  Is  a 
grim  prospect  for  the  United  States  con- 
sumer, whose  reUance  on  flour-based  foods 
has  been  Increased  by  soaring  prices  of  other 

foods. 

Heaviest  consumption  of  flour-based  foods 
Is  among  people  with  low  Income  levels.  To 
penalize  them  for  the  absenc©  of  an  Ameri- 
can food-reserve  policy  Is  an  tinpardon- 
able  neglect  of  minimal  governmental 
responsibilities. 

The  threat  of  our  running  out  of  wheat 
Is  not  Just  a  domestic  nightmare.  It  extends 
to  many  corners  of  the  world. 

Because  North  America — the  United  States 
and  Canada — has  long  been  the  principal 
grower  of  wheat  for  export,  and  In  most  past 
years  had  a  surplus  that  had  to  be  moved 
Into  world  markets  at  concessional  sales 
while  buUdlng  up  mountainous  stocks  at 
home,  other  nations  have  been  luUed  Into 
a  casual  attitude  about  protecting  their  own 
supplies. 

Right  up  to  the  summer  of  1972,  when  the 
Russian  buyers  came  to  N^w  York  and  bought 
more  wheat  (422  million  bushels)  than  any 
country  had  ever  bought  from  another,  offi- 
cial United  States  policy  was  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  rely  upon  American 
supplies. 

This  country  was  the  candy  store  to  which 
buyers  could  come  and  select  the  types  of 
wheat  wanted  In  unlimited  supply  and  at 
almost  constant  prices  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

Few  countries  built  facilities  to  hold  their 
own  stocks  and  many  embarked  on  programs 
of  economic  expansion  fueled  by  the  availa- 
bUlty  of  cheap  American  wheat.  J^an  Is  a 
leading  example. 

Althotigh  the  fantastic  upturn  in  prices 
has  stimulated  major  expansion  In  seeded 
acreage  and  In  prospective  production,  no 
nation,  except  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  able  to  build  up  its  own  reserves. 

In  a  season  like  the  present  one,  when 
the  United  States  Is  making  its  wheat  avaU- 
able  without  regard  for  either  domestic  re- 
quirements or  without  ascertaining  whether 
all  real  food  needs  are  being  met  In  foreign 
countries,  most  developing  nations  are  tcxceA 
to  refrain  from  buying  all  the  food  they 
need  by  the  price  factor  alone. 

Soaring  oU  prices  have  served  to  compound 
the  food-supply  problems  of  countries  like 
India,  Bangladesh  and  Chile. 

Thtis,  the  178-mmion  bushel  carryover  In 
the  United  States  along  with  several  hundred 
mlUlon  in  Canada  and  some  additional  wheat 
In  a  few  other  Industrialized  nations,  be- 
comes the  total  world  stockpile  of  grain. 

It  Is  probable  that  aggregate  world  hold- 
ings of  grains  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop 


year  this  summer  will  be  equal  to  hardly  a 
month's  needs. 

If  a  short  crop  occurs,  due  to  poor  growing 
weather  In  any  sizable  area  of  the  globe, 
many  millions  could  starve. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

II  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  PRECEDING  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  each  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  In  that  order,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  meaning  business? 


PAY  RAISES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  and  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  Committee  for  the  action 
it  took  against  pay  raises  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  think  the  whole  concept 
of  automatic  pay  raises  lor  Members  of 
Congress  Is  wrong;  In  fact,  I  think  auto- 
matic pay  raises  across  the  board  Is  one 
of  the  things  that  is  wrong  with  indus- 
try today.  Pay  raises  should  be  earned, 
not  given  because  of  tenure,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Of  course,  there  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances when,  by  the  very  actions  of 
this  Congress,  we  increase  Infiation,  and 
if  we  want  to  correct  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  that  have  harmed  others, 
then  the  pay  raise  becomes  a  necessity. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  that  we  must 
institute  proceedings  In  the  committee 
or  on  the  floor  to  prevent  these  raises.  I 
would  much  rather  have  a  pay  raise  sug- 
gested by  a  committee  and  then  vote  it 
either  up  or  down  on  the  floor.  I  will  op- 
pose a  pay  raise  for  Congress  this  year, 
not  necessarily  because  I  am  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  but  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  proper  time.  We  are  in  a 
fast-paced  rate  of  inflation  now  and  any- 
thing we  do  to  Increase  it  would  be  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent.  A  look  at 
the  pay  structure  of  the  civil  servants,  in- 
cluding the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
should  convince  any  of  us  that  what  I 
have  said  is  true.  I  know  Washington  is 
not  the  cheapest  place  In  which  to  live. 


but  that  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  au- 
tomatically have  our  pay  raised  every 
year. 

I  will  vote  against  the  pay  raise.  In 
fact,  I  will  not  vote  for  one  until  I  am 
convinced  the  coimtry  can  afford  it  and 
that  the  Congress,  by  reducing  the  ridic- 
ulous rate  of  Federal  expenditures,  has 
in  some  way  earned  a  raise. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  very  well  thought  out 
column  by  Mike  Causey  appearing  in 
the  February  27  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Merits  of  Pat  Raisx  Are  Ignored  1 

(By  Mike  Causey)  I 

The  legislative  rain  dance  over  a  "con- 
gressional" pay  raise  Is  embarrassing,  stupid 
and  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits — or  demerits — of  the  case. 

Because  of  the  bad  political  timing  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  belated  pay  proposals  our  elected 
officials,  saints  and  snakes,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, family  men,  churchgoers,  states- 
men and  hacks  alike  have  all  had  to  act  like 
eleven-year-old  boys  sneaking  a  smoke  in 
the  washroom.  J 

House  members  who  are  champions  of  4 
more  honest  and  open  government  last  week 
skulked  away  from  a  Poet  Offioe-Clvll  Service 
Committee  meeting  so  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  cast  an  honest  and  open  vote  on  a 
politically  loaded  question  which  Is,  what 
are  they  worth? 

Yesterday,  the  counterpart  Senate  com» 
mlttee  voted  6-3  to  exclude  any  members  o* 
Congress  from  raises  for  the  next  two  yean^ 
although  most  congressmen  want  it  and  are 
already  planning  ways  to  get  it  come  next 
January. 

Most  of  the  public  ire  and  press  attentloa 
over  the  administration-backed  pay  raises 
has  been  directed  at  the  &36  members  o( 
Congress  who  would  receive  a  7.6  per  ceni 
raise  next  month,  their  flrst  in  Ave  ye&ra. 
They  would  get  another  7.5  per  cent  next 
year,  and  a  final  7.5  per  cent  in  1976.  The 
cost  would  equal  the  money  "lost"  to  the 
taxpayers  when  the  government  shut  down 
here  because  of  a  2-lnch  snowfall. 

Waiting  In  the  wings,  while  Congress  de- 
cides what  It  should  do  about  a  «a.200  per 
member  raise  (from  the  current  $42,500) 
are  843  federal  judges  and  court  officials,  600 
political  appointees  and  10,000  top  career 
executives,  A  medical  personnel  and  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

The  poUtlcal  appointees  and  Judges  are 
held  down  because  of  the  congressional  pay 
ceUlng,  and  career  federal  civil  servants  lb 
turn  are  held  down  by  the  political  salary  114. 
The  complicated  federal-executive  salaafy 
system  Is  based  on  a  law  that  says  the  Presi- 
dent, Chief  Justice  and  leaders  of  Congreaa 
should  appoint  an  outside  panel  every  foisr 
years  to  study  pay.  That  panel  Is  strppoaed 
to  report  to  the  President,  who  In  turn  Is 
supposed  to  pass  along  his  reoommendatloiia 
as  part  of  the  next  federal  budget. 

To  avoid  exactly  what  has  happened  this 
week,  the  law  was  set  up  so  that  the  pay  rec- 
ommendations are  made  in  nonelectlon 
years.  President  Nixon  threw  that  out  of 
whack  when  he  did  not  appoint  his  panel 
members  In  time,  so  that  the  recommenda- 
tions could  have  been  made  in  early  1973.    i 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  yes- 
terday, If  upheld  by  the  fuU  Senate,  woidd 
be  to  deny — In  theory — raises  this  year.  neKt 
and  in  1976  to  congressmen  while  nonelected 
poUtlcal  officials  get  them.  The  Senate  la 
more  likely  to  kill  the  pay  proposals  tor 
everybody,  which  will  ma«a  addMl  p«7  ' 
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preasloa"      problems      for      career      federal 
workers. 

Rank-and-Hle  federal  pay  bas  gone  up 
from  as  to  31  per  cent  (depending  on  whose 
statistics  are  at  tiand)  In  the  past  five  years. 
Onoe  officials  reach  tbe  930,000  level,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  "froaen"  because  that  Is  the 
present  maximum.  Currently  there  are  10,000 
civil  servants  at  that  level,  although  they 
bcdd  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  and  respooslbUity. 
Tbe  General  Accounting  Office  has  warned 
that  tbe  lack  of  pay  raises  and  differentials 
at  tbe  top  of  tbe  civil  service  will  cause  the 
beet  officials  to  retire  and  has  already  caused 
top  talents  to  refuse  promotions  because  the 
added  responsibility  doeant  carry  any  added 
money. 

Many  members  of  Congress  still  remember 
the  public  boating  they  took  In  March.  1969, 
when  they  permitted  themselves  a  41  per 
cent  pay  raise.  It  has  been  five  years  since 
Congress  had  dared  ask  the  taxpayers  for 
more  money,  and  ten  years  before  that.  If 
Congress  keeps  putting  off  a  pay  raise  untu 
It  feels  tbe  political  climate  la  safe,  we  may 
be  In  for  another  41  per  cent  wbopjier. 

There  la  an  outside  chance  that  the  Senate 
might  reverse  Its  Post  Offlce-ClvU  Service 
Committee  this  week,  and  vote  that  every- 
body get  a  7.6  per  cent  raise  effective  next 
month.  More  likely.  It  wlU  kill  tbe  pay  raise 
proposals  for  Itself,  for  judges  and  political 
and  career  appointees. 

If  that  happens,  you  can  bet  there  will  be 
a  pay  raise  proposal  In  1975  that  will  make 
the  present  three-step  22  per  cent  raise  seem 
downright  modest. 

Meantime,  more  career  workers  will  be 
bunching  in  at  tbe  same  pay  levels,  more 
good  lawyers  will  refuse  federal  judgshlps, 
and  more  hard-pressed,  nonmllllonalre  elect- 
ed officials  will  dip  Into  their  stationery  fxinds 
and  other  back-door  accounts  to  help  make 
ends  meet. 

Airp<»t  Policemen:  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  granted  Federal  Aviation  authority 
to  ralM  atartlng  salaries  of  policemen  who 
work  at  Dalles  International  and  Washing- 
ton National  airports.  Me«r  rate  for  Orade  4 
officers  will  be  $9,118;  Orade  6,  •9.B31  and 
Orade  7,  $10301.  FAA  will  also  be  able  to 
pay  travel  and  moving  expenses  for  new  offi- 
cers moved  to  duty  at  those  two  federal 
airports. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAJM.  Let  me  say  I  enjoyed 
the  Senator's  remarks,  and  certainly  con- 
cur with  him  with  reference  to  congres- 
sional pay.  But  I  gather,  from  all  that  I 
read  and  hear,  that  the  rest  of  the  pwiy 
scale  will  be  going  through. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true,  but 
someone  told  me  that  under  the  Increase, 
our  employees  will  be  getting  an  Increase, 
and  that  our  administrative  assistants 
will  be  getting  almost  as  much  as  we  get, 
and  that  the  so-called  high  level  execu- 
tive employees  wHl  get  their  Increase,  and 
the  judges  will  get  their  increase. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  ar- 
rangement. It  seems  to  me  that  probably 
we  ought  to  forgo  all  of  these  increases 
at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Jiave  the  Sen- 
ator's comment  on  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  this  is  a  bad  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  raising 
wages  across  the  board. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that  there  are  not 
circumstances  in  the  Federal  pay  struc- 
ture that  are  working  a  hardship,  and 
that  these  should  be  taken  care  of.  ITais  is 
one  of  my  basic  objections  to  across-the- 
board  increases.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 


differentiate  between  the  pay  of  Sena- 
tors, and  to  say  that  this  one  has  not 
earned  it  or  that  cne  has  earned  it,  and 
that  we  would  pretty  much  have  to  be  on 
the  same  level.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
the  pay  of  a  Senator  is  necessarily  high, 
when  I  think  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  judge  on  the  merits,  this 
year,  of  expenditures  of  some  $305  bil- 
Uon,  and  we  are  paid  $42,500  a  year, 
wh3reas  corporation  otBcers  who  only 
have  to  judge  on  the  merits  of  expendi- 
tures, say,  of  a  half  million  dollars  are 
paid  twice  what  we  are  paid;  but  again, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  use  the  argument 
of  commonality  in  determining  either  our 
pay  or  the  pay  of  administrative  assist- 
ants and  our  staffs. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
forego  all  pay  increases,  because  when 
we  give  them  here,  it  is  only  inevitable 
that  the  working  man  has  to  have  a  pay 
increase,  because  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up.  The  Federal  pay  structure  is  now 
probably  the  largest  in  the  whole  coun- 
try by  far.  It  would  be  different  if  we 
were  raising  the  pay  of  the  employees  of 
a  small  company  or  a  small  corporation. 
But  when  we  raise  the  pay  of  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  plus  Judges,  plus  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  or,  in  fact,  mil- 
lions of  people  who  come  imder  Civil 
Service.  I  am  afraid  the  effect  on  infla- 
tion is  going  to  be  high.  If  we  could  only 
restrain  the  increases  at  the  congres- 
sional membership  level.  I  would  be  con- 
tent with  that.  We  in  Congress  should 
set  the  example,  even  though  it  will  be 
tough  to  live  with,  and  do  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand  It, 
we  will  probably  have  a  committee  bill 
before  us  that  will  omit  the  congressional 
pay  but  allow  all  the  rest  to  go  into  ef- 
fect. It  seems  to  me  that  a  Senator  is 
pushed  into  a  pretty  hard  comer  in  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  like  that,  because  if  he 
votes  "no."  it  will  be  construed  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  his  pay  being  increased 
but  would  be  opposing  all  the  other  in- 
creases across  the  board  I  would  feel  a 
whole  lot  more  comfortable  if  we  would 
forgo  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that  I 
think  we  made  a  big  mistake  in  Congress 
when  we  adopted  the  automatic  pay  in- 
crease. The  only  way  to  stop  it  Is  with  a 
resolution  Introduced  by  a  Member  of 
either  body,  then  voted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  voted  on  on  the  floor.  I 
would  much  rather  return  to  the  old 
way  where,  if  we  felt  that  a  pay  increase 
was  necessary  for  any  branch  of  the 
dvll  service — and  we  are  a  member  of 
that — some  Member  would  introduce  a 
bill  or  a  resolution  calling  for  the  pay 
increase  and  then  we  conld  debate  It  on 
the  floor.  The  way  this  is,  it  is  an  auto- 
matic 7.5-percent  increase  without  any 
chance  of  discussing  its  merits  or  its 
demerits. 

Frankly,  if  we  had  to  vote  it  that  way 
on  the  floor,  I  would  vote  the  same  way ; 
that  is,  I  have  not  voted  for  a  pay  in- 
crease, to  my  knowledge,  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  not  that  I  do  not  think  we 
need  It,  becaase  I  have  never  lived  in  this 
town  when  I  have  been  able  to  break 
even.  Maybe  I  have  lived  high  on  the 


hog.  but  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  tiiis 
body  has  made  any  money. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  I  certainly  defer  to  his  long 
experience  in  this  body  and  to  his  great 
judgment.  But  I  am  curious  to  know, 
because  nearly  everyone  makes  state- 
ments similar  to  the  one  the  Senator  just 
made,  that  a  pay  increase  is  not  unrea- 
sonable and  possibly  could  be  considered 
on  its  merits  but  that  this  is  not  the 
time. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  freshman  Senator, 
and  perhaps  for  the  entire  Nation.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  would  be  enlightening  to  have 
some  indication  from  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  as  to  what  his 
feeling  would  be  as  to  what  conditions 
would  exist  in  this  coimtry  that  would 
constitute  the  right  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say  at  a 
time  when  we  were  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Federal  spending.  Tomorrow.  I  am  go- 
ing to  speak  out  against  President 
Nixon's  budget.  I  once  called  the  Eisen- 
hower budget  a  "dime  store  New  Deal," 
but  by  comparison  with  this  budget  I 
did  not  know  what  we  were  in  for. 

This  country  cannot  afford  a  $305  bil- 
lion budget.  If  we  keep  up  these  pay  in- 
creases until  1980,  it  will  take  the  total 
assets  of  America  to  pay  the  tax  load. 
When  we  show  some  inclination  in 
this  body  to  say  to  any  President — I  do 
not  care  who  he  is — that  he  is  asking  for 
too  much  money  and  we  are  able  to  chop 
it  down — I  do  not  think  we  can  ever 
balance  the  budget,  but,  by  George,  we 
do  not  have  to  go  in  the  hole  at  the  rate 
we  are  now — then.  I  would  say,  if  we 
adopted  a  pay  raise  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  civil  servants  all  across  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  have  an  Inflationary 
effect.  But  this  year  it  would  be  very 
dangerous. 

Mr.  HODDLESTON.  Then  the  Sena- 
tor would  suggest  that  when  the  wages 
of  the  average  woricer  are  going  down 
that  would  be  the  proper  time  for  Con- 
gress to  increase  Its  salary? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  do  not  think 
those  wages  will  go  down.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  get  diagnostic  about  It,  he 
will  discover  that  the  average  worker 
today,  even  though  he  takes  home  more 
money,  does  not  have  as  much  as  he 
had  5  years  ago.  I  think  we  are  pretty 
much  In  that  fix. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the  salary 
of  a  Senator  was  $18,000  a  year,  or 
$18,200  I  believe.  Now  It  Is  more  than 
double  that  and  none  of  us  are  having 
any  easier  time  making  ends  meet.  We 
are  In  no  different  a  fix  than  the  man 
living  under  a  negotiated  wage  Increase 
whereby  he  is  making  not  so  much,  may- 
be, as  he  was  making  5  years  ago.  We  are 
partly  guilty — and  now  the  executive 
brajich  has  to  assume  as  much  of  that 
responsibility  as  we,  as  they  have  tried 
to  heap  on  us,  for  the  Federal  causes  of 
inflation. 

My  suggestlcm  is  that  we  begin  to  act 
responsibly  toward  the  end  of  reducing 
inflation,  and  that  wherever  we  can  save 
a  dime  in  the  Federal  budget,  let  us  save 
it.  When  we  have  done  that,  then  we  can 
talk  about  pay  increases. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  am  in  favor  of 
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that,  too,  but  I  was  just  wondering  how 
we  might  ever  know  when  the  condi- 
tions would  exist  that  would  make  it 
appropriate.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
time  win  ever  occur. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  tiiat  I  am 
around  when  that  happens,  but  the  way 
things  are  going  now,  I  have  my  doubts. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT  On  Receipts  and  ExpENDrruREs  of  the 
Senate  (S.  Doc.  No.  93^8) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
from  July  1.  1973  through  December  31.  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Ordered  to 
Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

S.  3066.  An  original  bUl  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  and  Improve  laws  relative  to  hous- 
ing and  housing  assistance,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  support  of  community  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-693) . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port favorably  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  a 
committee  bill  (S.  3066)  to  consoUdate, 
simplify  and  Improve  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  houshig  assistance,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments in  support  of  community  develop- 
ment activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  supplemental  and  ad- 
ditional views,  may  be  filed  as  late  as 
midnight  tonight. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  compre- 
hensive housing  bill,  as  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  well  knows.  It  is  a  volumi- 
nous bill.  It  Is  349  pages  long.  I  am  not 
asking  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  since  the  re- 
port contains  such  an  analysis. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  SSI.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlk  Klkla 
(Rept.  No.  93-694):  and 

8.  1346.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Letlcla 
(Escobar)   Richardson   (Rept.  No.  93-896). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments:        ' 

S.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  J^llar 
Castln  (Rept.  No.  93-696);  and  | 

H.R.  7363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ril)  E. 
JudiUa  (Rept.  No.  93-697 1 .  ^ 


AMENDMENT  OF  URBAN  MASS 
TRANPORTATION  ACT  OF  1964— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT — REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386)  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Trsmsportation  Act  of 
1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure 
adequate  commuter  service  in  urtmn 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  submitted 
a  report  thereon. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Duane  K.  Craske.  of  Ouam,  to  be  TTjB.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Guam; 

Wayman  G.  Sherrer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U5. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama; 

Thomas  F.  Turley,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  from  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee; 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal! for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas; 

Lee  R.  Owen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.8.  mar- 
shall  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas; 

John  W.  Spurrier,  of  Maryland,  to  be  UjB. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland; 

wmiam  M.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  southern  district  of  Geor- 
gia; and 

Laurence  H.  Silberman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  sis  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
8.  8066.  An  original  bill  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative  to  hous- 
ing and  housing  assistance,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  support  of  community  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purpoaee. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hastkx.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Randoi.ph, 
Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Ceanston,    Mr. 
Thttemond,  Mr.  Stafvoed.  and  Mr. 
McClctbe): 
8.  3067.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Babt- 

hm.  Mr.  BENNrrr,  Mr.  Bkock.  Mr. 

OOLOVATXE.   Mr.   Helms,   Mr.   Hugh 

Scott.  Mr.  Towb,  and  Mr.  Tounc)  : 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  103  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RTBICOFF    (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoNDAi,E,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  HtrcH 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Ceanston)  : 
S.  3069.  A  bill  to  extend  through  December 
1974  the  period  during  which  benefits  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  program 
on  the  basis  of  disability  may  be  paid  with- 
out Interruption  pendlhg  t?ie  required  dis- 
ability determination.  In  the  c^se  of  Individ- 
uals  who  received  public  asslstanoe  under 
State  plans  on  the  basis  of  disability  for  De- 


cember 1973  but  not  for  any  month  before 
July  1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  3070.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  achieve  its  alms  and  ob- 
jectives; and 

S.  3071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  prohibit  secondary  picketing. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hansen,    Mr.    Talmadge,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,  Mr    Hughes,   Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.   T^ruBMO?«>,   Mr.   Stafford,    and 
Mr.  McCLrRE)  : 
S.  3072.   A   blU   to   amend   title  38.   United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  re- 
lating  to   payment   of   dependency   and   in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  TotTNC.  and 
Mr.  Bath)  : 
S.  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
terminations    concerning     exi)ected     family 
contributions   for  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3074.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner   of    Education    to    make    grants    for 
teacher    training,    pilot    and    demonstration 
projects,    and    comprehensive    school    pro- 
grams, with  respect  to  health  education  and 
health  problems.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stennib,    Mr.    Pulbricht,    and    Mr. 
McClellan)  : 
8.  3076.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment   Act   of    1938.   Referred    to    the 
Conamlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request )  : 
S-J.  Res.  192.  A  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  to  Ivy  May 
Glockner  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond   nee 
Pond.    Referred    to    the    Conunlttee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
S.  3076.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  training  assistance  allowances  paid  to 
veterans  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3077.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans:  and 
S.  3078.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  37  of  tlOe 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  loans  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  such  chapter  for  the  purchase  of 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.J.  Res.  193.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1974  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 

Randolph,     Mr.     Hughes,    Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Thtjrmond,  Mr. 

Stajtord,  suid  Mr.  McClurei  : 
S.  3067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  Introduce  for  myself,  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AffsJrs,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  for  all  other 
members  of  the  committee  S.  3067,  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  Act 
of  1974.  This  bill  would  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  veterans  who  have 
been  disabled  in  or  due  to  their  service. 

Our  Nation  owes  no  greater  debt  than 
that  owed  men  and  women  who  were  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  country.  This 
bill  represents  a  partial  payment  of  that 
debt. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions,  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  bill  for  March 
13,  2  weeks  from  today.  At  that  time,  the 
subcommittee  will  also  consider  the  pro- 
posed Survivors'  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  Act  of  1974  in- 
troduced today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Hart- 
Kx,  and  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
my  hope  and  intention  that  the  hearings 
on  these  two  bills  as  well  as  other  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chsdr  can  be  completed  quickly 
so  that  the  full  committee  and,  there- 
after, the  full  Senate  can  consider  these 
measures  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  If 
we  act  expeditiously,  enacted  rate  in- 
creases could  be  effective  May  1  of  this 
year. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  15 -percent  Increase  In  the 
basic  disability  compensation  rates.  De- 
pendency allowances  payable  to  veterems 
with  service-connected  disabilities  rated 
50  percent  or  more  would  also  be  in- 
creased by  15  percent.  There  are  current- 
ly 2.2  million  veterans  receiving  disability 
payments  to  compensate  for  the  loss  or 
reduction  of  earning  capacities  resulting 
from  their  service-connected  Injuries.  In 
recent  years  the  rolls  of  American  dis- 
abled veterans  have  been  swelled  by  the 
addition  of  364,500  Vietnam-era 
wounded  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  table  showing 
disabled  veterans  by  period  of  service  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

TABLE  l.-AVEIWGE  NUMBER  Of  VETERAN  COMPENSATION 
CASES  AND  COSTS 


1973 


1974 
tttimit* 


Incrtas* 

1975    daentsa 
•rtimale  (-) 


Spanhh  Aowfkaa 

War 16         .    12              U  -2 

MtiiOMhwdtr 

P«riod 12              12              10  -2 

WortdWwl «7,«15       52,500       58,100  -4,400 

•ortd  War  II 1, 360, 232  1, 340, 000  1, 320, 000  -20, 000 

KorMaeMflicL..  240, 4S8      241,000      241,500  +500 

*»•«»•>"•« 333,192      364,500      384,500  +20,000 

PMcatinw 

mnkM 190,668     192.000     193.000  +1,000 

T«ttL 2.192.423  2.200.024  2.197.120  -2,904 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Prwldent,  un- 

fottunately,  each  of  these  disabled  vet- 


erans has  in  the  past  year  once  again  be- 
come a  casualty.  This  time  the  casualty 
has  been  produced  not  by  a  bullet  or 
shrapnel  but  by  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  have  deprived  many  dis- 
abled veterans  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
Since  Congress  provided  for  a  10-percent 
increase  in  compensation  rates  in  Pub- 
lic Law  92-328,  effective  July  1,  1972,  the 
Consumer  Price  Inctex  has  reflected  a 
cost-of-living  increase  of  11.3  percent,  as 
of  January'  31.  The  following  table  il- 
lustrates the  rapid  and  continuing  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index : 

TABLE  2.— U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS— CONSUIilER  PRICE  INDEX 


Disability 


Present 

law     S.  3067 


(p)  If  disibilities  exceed  requireiients  of 
any  rates  prescribed.  Administrator 
of  vA  may  allow  next  higher  rite  or  an 
Intermediate  rate,  but  in  no  eate  may 
compensation  exceed 

(r)  If  veteran  entitled  to  compensation 
under  (o)  or  to  the  maximum  rate 
under  (p),  and  is  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  he  shall  raceive  a 
special  allowance  of  the  amount  in- 
dicated at  right  for  aid  and  attendance 
in  addition  to  whatever  he  is  receiving 
under  (o)  or (p) 

(s)  Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional 
disability  independently  ratable  at  60 
percent  or  over,  or  permanently 
housebound 


VU        $391 

370  42S 

554  637 


11967-1001 


1972 


January 123.2 

February 123.8 

March 124.0 

Aoril 124.3 

May .-..„  124.7 

June 125.0 

July ...-. 125. 5 

August '125.7 

September 126.2 

October 126.6 

November 126.9 

December 127.3 


Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  1975  budget 

for  disability  compensation  payments  is 

1973         1974  currently  projected  at  $3.18  billion.  This 

bill  would  provide  $408  million  in  addl- 

127.7        139  7  t^o^sl  benefits  for  disabled  veterans  in 

128.6 '..  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

J^l I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  move  quickly 

131.5  [ll'lllin  so  that  additional  adjustments  in  the 

J32.4 rates  will  not  be  needed  prior  to  enact- 

135.1  '.'.'.III""    nient. 

135.5  — "'.'.'.'.        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

J*! sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 

138.' 5  I.;."""     in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

' There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  Intro-    ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
duced  today  closely  resembles  suggestions    follows : 
made  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  ^ 

who  will  appear  and  present  their  1974 
legislative  program  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  today.  The 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  Act  of 
1974  would  attempt  to  restore  lost  pur- 
chasing power  by  increasing  the  rates  by 
15  percent.  The  foUowlng  table  indicates 
current  law  and  the  proposed  Increases 
in  compensation  payments  If  the  Vet- 
erans' Disability  Coippensation  Act  of 
1974  Is  enacted: 


TABLE  3.— COMPARISON  OF  COMPENSATION  RATES  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  ANO  UNDER  S.  3067 


MsabUity 


Present 
law 


B.  3067 


I 

0) 
0) 

(I) 


Rated  at  10  percent 1 

Rated  at  20  percent 

Rated  at  30  percent 

Rated  at  40  percent ^ 

Rated  at  50  percent :..»;.... 

Rated  at  60  percent —- ..^ 

Rated  at  70  percent 

Rated  at  80  percent 

Rated  at  90  percent , 

Rated  at  iDial 

Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments 

under  (a)  to  (J)  above 

Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
hands,  both  feet,  1  foot  and  1  hand. 
tHIndness  in  both  eyes  (5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less),  permaaently  bedridden 
or  so  helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid 
and  attendance  


Ui 

J32 

51 

49 

77 

89 

106 

122 

149 

171 

179 

206 

712 

244 

245 

28? 

275 

316 

495 

569 

(m)  Anatomical  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities 
ae  at  to  pr»v«nt  natural  elbow  or  knee 
f  action  with  prosttiesis  in  ptaie,  Uind 
la  both  eyes,  rendering  vatsrao  so 
helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid  and 
attendance 


(n)  Anatomical kss  of  2extremlti«B  so  near 
shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  use  of 
prosthesis,  anatomical  toss  of  both 

eyes 4 

Limit  for  veteran*  receiving  payments 
under  fl)  to  (n)  above 

(0)  Disabinty  under  conditions  entitling 
veteran  to  2  or  more  of  the  rite*  pro- 
vided In  (I)  through  (1),  no  addition 
being  considered  twice  in  tlM  deter- 
mination, or  total  deafness  in  ooinbin*- 
tkm  with  total  bUndmss  (5/260  vhuai 
acuity  or  laaa) 


616  708 


678  780 


770  888 


862 


991 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  Act  of  1974". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$28"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thareof  "32"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "861"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thtreof  "858"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$89"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$106"  in  suijsectlon  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$122"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$149"  In  sut>sectlon  (e) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$171"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$179"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$206"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection 
(g)  and  Inaertlng  in  UetL  thereof  "$244"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$245"  in  subsection 
(h)  tmd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$282"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$276"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$316"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$495"  in  subsection 
(J)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$669"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$616"  and  "$862"  to 
subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
"$708"  and  "$991",  respectively; 

(12)  by  strUclng  out  "$fil6"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lletj  thereof  "$708"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  In  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$780"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  In  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$886"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$862"  In  subsections 
(o)  and  (p)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$991"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$426";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$664"  In  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$«87". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  adminlBtratively,  consistent 
with  the  increases  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  rates  of  disability  c«mi>en8ation  payable 
to  persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10 
of  Public  Law  86-887  who  are  not  In  receipt 
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of  compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Section  315(1)  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$31"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$36": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$53"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$61"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$67"  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$77"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$83"  and  "$15"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$95"  and  "$17",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$21"  in  subparagraph 

(E)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$24"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$36"  in  subparagraph 

(F)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$41"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$53"  and  "$15"  in 
subparagraph  (O)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$6l"  and  "$17",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$25"  in  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$29";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$48"  in  subparagraph 
(I)    and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof   "$55". 

Sec.  4.  The  rate  increases  provided  In  this 
act  shall  become  effective  May  1,  1974. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Hartke, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pension,  Mr.  Tal- 
jiADGE,  as  well  as  other  committee  mem- 
bers in  introducing  two  bUls  one  by  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  to  increase  substantially 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation — S. 
3067,  and  a  second  by  Senator  Hartke  to 
Increase  substantially  the  rates  of  DIC — 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion— S.  3072. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  in  today's  overheated 
economy,  particularly  for  disabled  vet- 
erans suffering  from  service-connected 
disabilities,  were  so  sadly  and  heartlessly 
ignored  in  the  recent  Presidential  mes- 
sage and  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress win  move  quickly  and  compassion- 
ately, despite  the  President's  apparent  In- 
difference, to  enact  generous  disability 
compensation  and  DIC  increases. 

I  believe  we  have  an  Imperative  moral 
obligation  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  rapid  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living  have  had  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  all  persons  trying  to  live  on  fixed 
Incomes,  particularly — the  2.197.000  vet- 
erans receiving  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected Injuries  and  the  375,000 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
cormected  conditions  now  receiving  sur- 
vivors benefits.  The  Vietnam  conflict  has 
increased  compensation  rolls  by  371,612 
Vietnam-era  veterans  drawing  compen- 
sation payments. 

The  project  fiscal  year  1975  budget  at 
present  rates  Is  $3.18  billion  for  compen- 
sation payments.  Depending  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  enactment  of  a  compensation 
bill  this  year.  Inflation  will  mandate  at 
least  a  13-  to  15-percent  Increase.  Tbla 
would  provide  about  $416  million  In  addi- 
tional compensation  payments  In  the 
first  year  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1975  bud- 
get also  Includes  $760  million  for  widows 
currently  drawing  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation — DIC.  Depending 
on  the  effective  date  of  enactment  of  the 
DIC  bill,  Congress  will  raise  these  rates 


by  approximately  15  to  17  percent.  This 
would  provide  at  least  an  additional  $89 
million  In  DIC  benefits  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  veterans 
with  total  and  permanent  disability  rat- 
ings of  long  standing — 20  years  or 
more — our  DIC  bill  also  proposes  estab- 
lishing an  automatic  statutory  presimip- 
tion,  following  the  veteran's  death,  that 
his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  DIC.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Immedi- 
ate cause  of  death  of  a  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  veteran  was  service  con- 
nected, because  of  numerous  side  effects 
of  the  disabling  condition.  But  I  believe 
that  families  of  totally  ajad  permanently 
disabled  veterans  who  have  come  to  rely 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  on  VA 
disability  compensation  payments, 
should  be  given  peace  of  mind  in  the 
knowledge  that  Income  in  the  form  of 
DIC  benefits  will  continue  when  the  vet- 
eran is  no  longer  there. 

In  addition,  our  DIC  bill  would  also 
establish  this  presumption  of  service- 
connected  death  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  was  discharged  or  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty  with  a  total  and  pennanent  dis- 
ability rating. 

Finally,  our  DIC  bill  proposes  elimina- 
tion of  the  remaining  peacetime/wartime 
distinction  in  effect  for  those  receiving 
survivors  benefits  under  the  pre-1956 
DIC  program  known  as  death  compen- 
sation. I  have  led  the  fight  for  the  past 
several  years  to  eliminate  all  wartime/ 
peacetime  distinctions  imder  title  38.  We 
have  been  very  successful  thus  far  In  re- 
moving most  of  these  unfair  discrimina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  acting  on 
these  bills  in  March. 

We  win  also  be  acting  in  committee  on 
my  bill,  S.  2363,  to  Increase  benefits  un- 
der and  otherwise  improve  the  chapter 
39  automobile  grant  and  adaptive  equip- 
ment program.  At  present,  most  of  the 
nearly  12,000  veterans  seriously  disabled 
In  service  during  the  Vietnam-era  and 
post-Korean  period  do  not  now  qualify 
for  adaptive  auto  equipment.  The  law 
currently  makes  the  more  recent  dis- 
abled veterans  meet  a  stricter  Une-of- 
duty  Injury  criterion  than  is  required 
of  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict — 
and  of  post-Korean  conflict  service  under 
a  more  restrictive  standard — receive  a 
$2,800  VA  allowance  for  purchase  of  an 
adapted  automobile  and  also  have  the 
adaptive  equipment  furnished  directly 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
Public  Law  91-666,  which  I  authored  In 
the  Senate  during  the  91st  Congress.  S. 
2363  would  give  Vietnam  and  post- 
Korean  conflict  veterans  equal  treatment 
with  these  older  veterans,  as  well  as  In- 
crease the  basic  one-time  vehicle  allow- 
ance for  these  eligible  veterans  from  $2,- 
800  to  $3,300.  My  bill  would  further  ex- 
pand the  deflnltlon  of  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  include  air  conditioning,  roof 
and  entry  alternations,  and  all  devices 
necessary  to  assure  the  safe  and  health- 
ful operation  of  the  vehicle  by  the  eli- 
gible veteran.  This  measure  would  also 
direct  the  VA  to  provide  driver  training 


to  eligible  disabled  veterans  at  VA  hosr 
pitals  and  clinics.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  will  also  be  moving 
that  the  committee  act  on  mj'  proposjQ 
to  require  Presidential  appointment,  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  the  Chief  Benefits  Director  of 
the  VA.  My  amendment  (No.  499)  was 
printed  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1076,  the 
proposed  "VA  Accountability  Act  of 
1973,"  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  with 
Senator  Hartke  and  others,  but  I  will  be 
seeking  to  add  it  to  one  of  the  three  bills 
we  will  be  considering  in  March. 

This  measure  would  correct  a  serious 
discrepancy  regarding  the  accountability 
of  the  principal  VA  officials.  Right  now. 
In  an  agency  spending  $13.4  blUion,  em- 
ploying almost  200,000  people,  and  po- 
tentially providing  benefits  to  29  million 
veterans,  only  one  official,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  la  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
endorsed  both  my  bill,  S.  2363,  and 
amendment  No.  499,  and  that  the  two 
bills  we  are  introducing  today  are  In  ac- 
cord with  their  compensation  and  DIC 
resolutions,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
veterans'  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  oif 
other  Issues  of  great  Importance  to  our 
Nation's  veterans,  to  which  I,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  ad- 
dressing ourselves  in  the  months  ahead. 
Earlier  this  week,  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  winter  conference  o'  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  at  which  time 
I  discussed,  in  detail,  the  Presldenfb 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  message  for  vet- 
erans, including  extensive  comments  on 
the  VA  medical  budget,  and  plans  for 
improvements  in  the  current  QI  bill,  ae 
well  as  the  four  measures  I  have  Just 
described.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks  to 
the  DAV  be  Inserted  in  the  Recoko  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Commander  Soave,  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  friends,  I  am 
honored  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  at 
the  opening  of  your  annual  mid-winter  con- 
ference. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  that  I  have  had 
a  demonstration  of  veterans  In  my  Los  An- 
geles office  for  about  the  last  two  weeks — 
aimed  not  at  me,  but  at  the  VA.  The  w«y 
things  have  been  going  lately  I  am  delighted 
to  be  meeting  with  a  group  of  veterans  any- 
where outside  my  Los  Angeles  office.  I  would 
normally  invite  you,  especially  those  frotti 
California,  to  stop  in  my  office  while  you'xe 
here,  but  I  think  I'd  better  propose  a  meet- 
ing on  some  more  neutral  ground,  say  Don- 
ald Johnson's  office. 

To  return  to  a  more  sertous  note,  I  think 
most  of  you  know  that  wcH-king  to  help  dis- 
abled and  returning  veterans  has  been  a 
number  one  priority  for  me  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  I  think  we  In  Congress 
have  been  quite  successful  during  the  period 
I've  been  there  in  improving  benefits  and 
programs  for  veterans.  And  we  intend  to  keep 
right  on  going,  dragging  the  Adminlstratlcc 
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behind  us — Just  as  we  have  for  the  last  five 
years. 

This  morning  I  thought  I  would  revle.v 
with  you  where  we  have  been  and  where  I 
think  we  will  be  going  this  year  In  the  vet- 
erans affairs  area. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee with  responsibility  for  overseeing 
the  VA  hospital  system  since  I  entered  the 
Senate — first  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  then  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  since  that  Committee  was 
established  in  the  Senate  in  1971. 

I  have  already  chaired  two  oversight  hear- 
ings this  year.  In  January  and  February,  we 
studied  conditions  in  northern  and  southern 
California  VA  hospitals,  and  followed  up  on 
the  VA's  implementation  of  Public  Laws  93- 
82  and  92-541.  both  of  which  I  authored  la 
the  Senate,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  FY  1975 
VA  budget  request.  These  hesu-lngs  were  a 
continuation  of  a  series  of  oversight  hearings 
I  bsgan  in  1909  to  Investigate  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  disabled  veterans  in 
VA  medical  facilities  throughout  the  nation. 

The  information  gathered  since  then  has 
served  as  a  basis  for  substantial  legislative 
action  and  lessening  of  budgetary  constraints 
on  the  VA  medical  program. 

In  these  last  four  years,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  managed — with  the  help  of  the 
D.A.V.  and  other  organizations — to  Increase 
the  VA  budget  for  medical  care  by  a  half  a 
blUlon  dollars  over  the  amounts  requested  in 
the  budget  despite  the  persistent  opposition 
of  the  Administration. 

In  these  four  years,  we  have  seen  much  of 
these  funds — added  by  Congrass — used  to  add 
26.140  new  physicians,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  other  health  care  workers  to  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  staffs  across  this  land.  This 
is  real  progress. 

In  theee  four  years,  we  have  authorized 
new  and  Innovative  programs,  such  as  those 
provided  for  In  my  bill,  S.  59,  the  "Veterans 
Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973",  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  August  2, 
1973  as  Public  Law  93-82.  and  In  the  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1973".  now  Public  Law  92-IMl.  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate  two  years  ago. 

In  these  four  years.  I  think  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Congressional  focus  on  the  VA 
medical  program  has  had  a  substantial  im- 
p-let "•>.  Imprcvl^g  the  quall»-y.  scpsltlvlty, 
rnc"  r-^pomJver.ess  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  In  rendering  quality 
patient  care. 

In  these  four  years,  we  In  the  Congress — 
and  you  in  the  veterans'  world — must  finally 
have  made  our  point  to  the  Administration 
regarding  veterans  health  care.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1976  budget  request,  sub- 
mitted this  month,  reflects  an  increase  of 
another  $316,900,000  for  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram; an  Increase  for  medical  faculties  con- 
struction obligations  of  •170,200,000;  and  an 
increase  for  medical  research  exi>endlture8  of 
•7300.000 — all  over  this  year's  levels. 

This  budget  request — by  far  the  most  ade- 
quate for  VA  medical  care  submitted  since 
I've  been  In  the  Senate — will  allow  adding 
8,745  more  VA  medical  personnel  across  the 
country.  These  Increases  parallel  the  increases 
I  sought,  and  achieved  In  part,  last  year  as 
amendments  to  the  current  VA  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

TTnfortunately.  the  rest  of  the  VA  budget 
contains  much  bad  news  for  veteran-stu- 
dents stud3rlng  under  the  OJ.  Bill  and  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors  trying  vainly  to  make  their  disa- 
bility compensation  and  D  J.C.  checks  stretch 
to  cover  the  same  food,  housing,  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  they  did  19  months  ago 
ntxen  rates  were  last  Incrwsed.  1  will  return 
to  these  problems  and  our  plans  to  correct 
them  later  in  my  remarks. 


We  face  unprecedented  challenges  in  the 
next  several  years  as  the  Congress  comes  to 
grips  with  national  health  insurance,  and  al- 
so deals  with  legislaticn  to  revise  and  dra- 
matically alter  our  general  Federal  health 
and  education  grant  laws.  We  must  ensure 
the  continued  soundness  of  all  VA  programs 
and  keep  them  up-to-date  in  terms  of 
changes  and  improvements  in  related  Federal 
programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cammittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  has  the  basic  jur- 
isdiction over  the  Federal  prcgrams  related  to 
most  of  the  programs  of  veterans'  benefits 
and  services  run  by  the  VA,  I  have  been  in  a 
good  position  to  work  on  achieving  this  In- 
terchange between  VA  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Toward  that  end.  I  have  amended 
numerous  health  and  c-f.ier  laws  to  ensure 
that  the  VA  and  representatives  of  veterans 
have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  actively 
with  other  Federal  programs — such  as  re- 
search and  treatment  programs  for  cancer, 
heart  and  lung  disease,  and  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease, the  new  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Program  which  I  authored  last  year.  Regional 
Medical  Programs,  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Agencies,  federally  funded  man- 
power training  and  employment  programs, 
the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabir.tatlon  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  persons,  and  Federal 
domestic  volunteer  programs.  My  goal  has 
been  to  make  sure  that  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  these  programs  are  available  to 
veterans  and  to  give  these  programs  the  VA's 
expertise  in  related  fields.  I  believe  this  ef- 
fort has  worked  well. 

As  to  medical  care.  I  wish  to  state  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  responsible  for 
authorizing  and  overseeing  programs  for  the 
veterans'  health  and  hospital  system,  that  the 
VA  medical  program  must  remain  a  separ- 
ate system — a  strong  system — and  it  should 
certainly  be  not  one  of  the  best,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  January  28  veterans'  mes- 
sage, but  the  best  syste.Ti  we  can  possibly 
bring  to  the  veterans  of  America. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  to  continue  the  fight 
to  ensure  that  result.  I  ask  your  renewed  ef- 
forts to  work  toward  that  goal  with  me, 
Chairman  Hartke,  Chairman  Dorn,  "Tiger" 
Teague,  and  the  other  Veterans  Committee 
members  in  the  Hovise  and  the  Senate. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  cite  to  you 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  VA's  medical  budg- 
et for  FY  1975.  The  PY  1976  VA  medical 
care,  research,  construction,  and  administra- 
tion budget  outlays  will  total  at  least  J13.4 
billion.  This  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
total  five  years  ago  in  the  FY  1970  budget — 
•1.8  billion — when  we  began  our  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  VA  medical  syat«m. 

The  magnitude  and  quality  of  the  VA 
medical  budget  request  Is  a  tribute  to  and 
clear  vote  of  confidence  In  the  quiet,  yet 
effective,  leadership  provided  over  the  last 
four  years  by  VA  Chief  Medical  Director.  Dr. 
Jim  Musser.  As  we  in  Congress  have  added 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  over  budget  requests  since  1970, 
Jim  Musser  unlike  others  who  were  so  busy 
proclaiming  that  the  VA  could  not  usefully 
spend  the  sums  we  appropriated,  has  fought 
the  necessary  internal  battles,  and  been  able 
to  spend  these  so-called  "imneeded"  moneys 
to  hire  over  25.000  new  medical  workers  and 
bring  about  a  substantial  upgrading  in  the 
whole  VA  medical  program  during  his  first 
four-year  term . 

After  extensive  dialogue  that  I  and  lead- 
ers on  the  House  side  had  with  the  Admin- 
istration at  the  highest  levels,  it  was  finally 
decided  this  past  Pall  that  Or  Miisser  would 
be  rewarded,  not  ousted,  for  his  faithful, 
selfless,  effective  service.  an0  not  left  to  twist 
"slowly,  slowly  In  the  wind"  as  had  first  been 
the  scheme  at  the  VA. 

As  you  all  know.  Dr.  Musser  was  reap- 
pointed to  a  second  four-year  term  as  VA 
Chief  Medical  Director  on  January  5,  1974. 
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In  my  book,  that's  good  news  for  all  sick 
and  disabled  veterans. 

So.  I  heartily  welcome  much  of  this  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  proposal  for  the  VA  medical 
program. 

I  welcome  the  budget  proposal  to  add 
8,745  positions  in  medical  employment  and 
to  Increase  medical  care  outlays  by  S316  mil- 
lion I  am  also  delighted  that  Sacramento 
has  been  chosen  for  a  new  Veterans  Admin- 
istration outpatient  clinic — the  first  VA 
medical  facility  north  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  in  Califoraia. 

This  new  outoatlent  facility,  scheduled  to 
open  July  1.  1974.  will  make  VA  medical  care 
accessible  to  more  than  200.000  eligible  vet- 
erans and  their  families  l.i  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  new  clinic  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  California  Medical  School 
at  Davis,  and  located  in  the  Sacramento 
Medical  Center. 

On  January  18  this  year.  I  brought  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  S-iboommittee  to  Sac- 
ramento for  hearings  i;;to  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  health  oare  available  to 
northern  Cal;fornia  veterans  and  specifically 
the  need  there  for  a  new  VA  outpatient  clinic. 
.^t  that  hearing.  I  heard  much  specific  testi- 
mony from  all  veterans  organizations  a:;d 
from  local  officials  pointing  to  t'.ie  great 
need  for  a  new  VA  outpatient  cUnic  In  Sac- 
ramento. This  hearing  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  clinic  is  a  cvilminatlon  of  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiations.  I  have  had 
with  the  VA.  supported  by  the  county  super- 
visors, officials  at  U.  C.  Davis,  and  the  CaU- 
fornla  D.A.V.  and  other  veterans  organi- 
zations. 

Presently,  the  northernmost  California 
VA  hospital  is  In  Martinez.  70  miles  south 
of  Sacramento  and  acces.^lble  only  by  pri- 
vate auto.  The  outpatient  clinic  In  Sacra- 
mento will  allow  many  veterans  to  remain 
in  their  home  community  to  receive  health 
care.  The  clinic  staff  will  be  able,  under  PX. 
93-82.  to  provide  counseling  and  supportive 
services  to  the  veteran's  family  to  speed 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  veteran. 

I  welcome  the  plans  to  activate  four  new 
regional  medical  education  centers  to  pro- 
vide refresher  and  continuing  education  for 
VA  and  community  health  care  personnel 
pursuant  to  my  bUl  S.  2365,  Incorporated  in 
Public  Law  92-541. 

I  welcome  the  plan  to  obligate  $284.7  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  medical  facilities — 
up  to  $170.2  million  from  this  fiscal  year — 
and  especially  the  allocation  of  $46.5  million 
to  complete  the  much  delayed  Los  Angeles 
Wadsworth  replacement  hoepital;  $39.4  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  new  VA  hospital  at 
Loma  Linda;  $72.6  million  for  the  much 
needed  Bronx,  New  York,  replacement  hos- 
pital: and  $9  million  to  plan  or  carry  out 
air  conditioning  at  at  least  11  hospitals  in 
some  of  the  most  sweltering  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

I  welcome  the  $89  million  to  be  expended 
for  medical  and  prosthetic  research  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  up  $7.3  million  from  the  record 
high  amount  to  be  expended  this  fiscal  year. 
I  especlaUy  applaud  the  emphasis  on  re- 
search on  aging,  sickle  cell  disease,  hyper- 
tension, and  alcoh<d  dependence. 

I  welcome  the  inclusion  of  $41.4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  under  the  new  CHAMPVA 
program,  which  I  authorized  In  PL.  93-82, 
to  pay  for  care  In  community  facilities  for 
the  dependents  of  100  percent  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  and  the  survivors 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service-connected 
(Usabilities,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-82. 

I  welcome  the  request  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $29  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  new  authorities  in  Public 
Law  93-82. 

I  must,  however,  note  my  disappointment 
that  no  new  funds  were  requested  to  imple- 
ment the  basic  provisions  of  the  VA  Medical 
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School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972.  and  that  the  $45  mil- 
lion total  we  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
last  and  this  fiscal  year  Is  being  held  back 
to  be  spread  over  3  fiscal  years — $10  million 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  $20  million  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  presumably,  $15  million  In  fiscal 
year  1976.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  full 
$45  million  available  for  expenditure  note 
under  this  new  law  should  be  obligated  Tioto 
to  meet  the  150  mUUon  dollars  worth  of  ap- 
plications from  medical  schools  and  other 
health  care  manpower  training  Institutions 
to  utilize  VA  facilities  to  start  new  medical 
schools,  or  to  expand  the  training  capacities 
of  existing  schools  and  other  institutions 
operating  In  affiliation  with  VA  facilities. 

My  Subcommittee  will  be  scrutinizing  very 
closely  In  the  months  ahead  the  full  VA 
budget  request  and  detailed  Justification  to 
ensure  that  the  moneys  proposed  are  fully 
adequate  and  that,  after  they  are  appro- 
priated, funds  are  not  arbitrarily  withheld. 

But  dollars  alone  will  not  automatically 
bring  about  good  medical  care  for  disabled 
veterans.  There  are  still  many  areas  of  Im- 
provement needed  In  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram. 

The  many  steps  Congress  has  taken  to  In- 
crease VA  appropriations — and  I  am  proud 
that  I  was  able  to  lead  this  effort  In  the 
Congress  with  my  good  friend  In  the  House, 
"Tiger"  Teague  from  Texas — have  clearly  al- 
leviated some  of  the  hospital  staffing  short- 
ages. Yet  there  are  still  serious  shortages 
in  many  VA  Hospitals. 

There  remain  to  be  resolved  problems  of 
recruitment  of  qualified  and  twieqtmte  num- 
bers of  physicians; 

FYoblems  of  recruitment  of  other  health- 
care staff  because  of  arbitrary  personnel  cell- 
ing levels  and  grade  level  reductions  Imposed 
by  penny-pinching  budget-cutters  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget; 

Problems  of  personnel  recruitment  due  to 
the  very  low  entry-level  salaries  for  certain 
medical  technicians; 

And  problems  of  too  much  control  of  VA 
hospital  operations  by  some  affiliated  medi- 
cal schools,  especially  in  the  Admissions 
Service. 

As  I  Indicated  the  VA  medical  system 
faces  a  great  challenge  in  terms  of  Its  sur- 
vival and  viability  under  a  new  national 
health  insurance  program.  At  our  oversight 
bearings  on  February  13  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
questioned  Dr.  Musser  on  numerous  aspects 
of  the  President's  latest  national  health 
Insurance  proposal  sent  to  Congress  several 
weeks  ago.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Administration 
has  not  yet  worked  out  any  of  the  details 
of  the  rights  of  veterans  and  the  role  of  tlie 
VA  \mder  the  proposal. 

But  Dr.  Musser  pledged  bis  cooperation  to 
work  with  me  to  try  to  work  out  the  specifics. 
My  guiding  theme  in  this  effort — and  I  ask 
again  for  your  help  In  this — will  be  to  ensure, 
first,  that  the  VA  system  remains  independ- 
ent, strong,  and  of  the  highest  quality; 
second,  that  the  present  level  of  benefits  and 
services  for  eligible  veterans  and  depend- 
ents Is  maintained;  and  third,  that  the  two 
Veterans  Affairs  Committees  have  full  Juris- 
diction and  opportunity  to  deal  with  these 
questions  legislatively  during  consideration 
of  national  health  insurance  measures. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  bad  news  In 
the  President's  FY  1975  VA  budget  proposal.  I 
am  gravely  disappointed  that  the  President's 
actual  proposals,  or  lack  thereof,  show  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  harsh  realltlee  of  life  In 
today's  overseated  economy  for  retiuning 
veterans  seeking  education  or  training  under 
the  G.I.  Bill,  and  for  disabled  veterans  suf- 
fering from  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  President  has  failed  to  comprehend 
what  every  Congressional  observer,  veterans 
group,  and  editorial  writer  I  have  read,  aeems 
to  understand  fully,  and  that  la  that  today's 


O.I.  Bill  payment  rate  and  structure  are  Just 
not  equitable  given  today's  accelerating  cost 
of  education  and  living. 

The  President's  8  per-cent  eo-called  cost- 
of-living  proposal  makes  no  sense  on  top  of 
the  present  rate  structure.  We  last  amended 
the  O.I.  Bill  rates,  over  staunch  Administra- 
tion opposition,  to  increase  rates  by  26  per 
cent.  This  was  ftilly  14  per-cent — which  Is 
$30  per  month  for  the  full-time  veteran- 
student  without  dependents — lowe.-  than 
the  Senate  had  found  was  necessary  to  re- 
store comparability  to  Korean  conflict  O.I. 
Bill  rates. 

It  is  an  Insult  to  those  veterans — many 
with  heavy  dependency  obligations,  strug- 
gling to  stretch  OJ.  BUI  checks,  when  they 
flnally  get  them — in  schools  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Congress  to  try  to  palm  off  so  meager  a 
proposal — a  proposal  which  already  Is  out  of 
date  since  it  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
enormotis  cost-of-living  Increase  over  the  last 
four  months. 

This  is  why  we  have  proposed  a  23-t>ercent 
increase  for  OI  Bill  rates — to  try  to  upgrade 
the  program  as  well  as  allow  for  education 
and  living  cost  Inflation.  The  House  last 
week  passed  a  comprehensive  bill  Including 
a  13.6  percent  GI  Bill  rate  increase. 

I  predict  Congress  will  this  year  categor- 
ically reject  the  President's  totally  Inade- 
quate proposal  and  enact  a  rate  Increase 
on  the  order  of  the  23 -percent  proposal  we 
have  made,  or  a  combination  of  a  lesser 
allowance  Increase  coupled  with  a  modest 
tuition  support  subsidy  to  help  equalize  the 
education  cost  differential  from  State  to 
State,  and  provide  greater  comparability 
with  the  World  War  n  Bill  benefit  structure. 
Service-connected  disabled  veterans  have 
fared  even  worse.  Their  needs — now  almost 
20  months  old — ^for  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
though  enormous,  were  totally  Ignored  In  the 
Presidential  message  and  budget  request.  I 
can  assure  you  today  that  Congress  will 
quickly  correct  this  by  enacting  a  generous 
dlsabtllty  compensation  and  DIC  increase — 
of  about  15  percent,  I  would  estimate. 

I  can  tell  you  this  morning  that  I  will  be 
Joining  with  Senator  Hartke  and  Senator 
Talmadge,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pensions,  In  Introduc- 
ing this  week,  bills  to  Increase  substantially 
both  compensation  and  DIC  rates. 

Rapid  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  have 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  all  persons  trying 
to  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  particularly — the 
2,197,000  veterans  receiving  compensation  for 
service-connected  Inlurles  and  the  375.000 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected conditions  now  receiving  survivors 
benefits.  The  Vietnam  Conflict  has  Increased 
compensation  rolls  by  371,612  Vietnam  Era 
veterans.  The  projected  FY  1975  budget  at 
present  rates  Is  $3.18  billion  for  compensa- 
tion payments.  Depending  on  the  effective 
date  of  enactment  of  a  comp>ensatlon  bUl  this 
year,  inflation  will  mandate  at  least  a  13  to  15 
percent  increase.  This  would  provide  about 
$416  million  In  additional  compensation  pay- 
ments In  the  flrst  year  alone. 

The  flscal  year  1975  budget  includes  $760 
million  for  widows  currently  drawing  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC).  Depending  on  the  effective  date  of 
enactment  of  our  D.I.C.  bill.  Congress  will 
raise  these  rates  by  at  least  15  to  17  percent. 
This  would  provide  at  least  an  additional 
$89  minion  In  DJ.C.  benefits  for  the  first 
3rear. 

with  respect  to  veterans  with  total  and 
permanent  disability  ratings  of  long  stand- 
ing, our  bill  will  propose  establishing  an 
automatic  statutory  presumption,  following 
the  veteran's  death,  that  his  widow  wUI  be 
entitled  to  DJ.C.  It  is  atten  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  of  a  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  veteran  was  serv- 


ice-connected because  of  numerous  side  ef- 
fects of  the  disabling  condition.  But  I  believe 
that  families  of  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  come  to  rely,  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  on  VA  disability 
compensation  payments,  should  be  given 
peace  of  mind  In  the  knowledge  that  Income, 
in  the  form  of  D.I.C.  beneflts,  will  contintie 
after  the  veteran's  death. 

Our  bill  wUl  also  propose  elimination  of  tlje 
remaining  peace-time/war-time  distinction 
in  effect  for  those  receiving  survivor  benefits 
under  the  pre-1956  D.I.C.  program  known  as 
Death  Compensation.  I  have  led  the  fight  for 
the  past  several  years  to  eliminate  all  wat- 
tlme/peace-tlme  distinctions  under  title  36. 

We  will  be  acting  on  these  bills  In  March. 
We  will  also  be  acting  In  Committee  on  my 
bill.  S.  2363,  which  your  organization  has 
endorsed  to  Increase  beneflts  under  and 
otherwise  Improve  the  chapter  39  automobile 
grant  and  adaptive  equipment  program.  Also, 
the  Committee  will  act  In  my  proposal — also 
endorsed  by  the  D.A.V. — to  require  Presi- 
dential appointment,  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  of  the  Deputy  Administrator,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  and  the  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director  of  the  VA.  Right  now,  only  the 
Administrator  of  the  VA  Is  Presldentlally 
appointed  In  an  agency  with  a  budget  of 
$13.4  billion. 

Finally,  you  should  know  that  the  Sul»- 
ccmmlttee  on  Compensation  and  Pension  wttl 
be  looking  into  the  status  of  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  disability  rating  schedtile 
which  was  withdrawn  a  year  ago  January  for 
further  "intensive  study"  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

So  that's  where  we  are  and  where  I  see  us 
going  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs. 

Let's  continue  talking  and  working  to- 
gether. There  Is  no  more  noble  or  Im- 
portant national  goal  than  ensuring  JuBt 
t>enefits,  services,  and  programs  for  those 
who  answered  the  cadi  to  protect  our  nation's 
security  In  time  of  war. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  ^ai:. 

BARTLm,    Mr.    Bennitt,    Mr. 

Brock,    Mr.    Goldwates,    Mr. 

Helms,   Mr.   Hugh  Scott,   Mr. 

Tower,  and  Mr.  Yotmo) : 
S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finanoe. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  hate 
used  in  this  coimtry  for  many  worth- 
while purposes,  what  have  been  caUsd 
tax-free  industrial  bonds.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  subdivision  of  government 
could  issue  bonds  for  industrial  expan- 
sion in  any  amount.  Usually  the  bonds 
were  issued  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
built  a  plant.  An  Industry  would  come  in, 
provide  jobs  and  use  the  building,  and 
the  rent  paid  by  the  industry  retired  the 
bonds. 

Criticism  of  that  procedure  arose,  to 
Congress  some  years  ago  placed  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  bonds  that  could  be 
used  for  that  piupose.  Intending  to  hdp 
small  business.  Then,  at  a  later  time. 
Congress  made  certain  provisions  for 
the  full  use  of  tax-free  industrial  bonds 
for  a  specific  purpose.  One  of  those  spe- 
cific [mrposes  was  to  combat  poUutiab. 
So  if  in  a  community  a  facility  was 
needed  by  a  private  Industry,  or  other- 
wise, the  local  subdivision  could  use  tax- 
free  bonds. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
that  theorj'.  I  would  extend  the  use  of 
tax-free  bonds  without  limit,  the  bonds 
to  be  used  in  those  activities  which  would 
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contribute  toward  relieving  our  energy 
crisis.  In  other  words,  If  there  were  a  new 
Industrial  activity  It  might  be  a  power- 
plant,  and  it  might  be  owned  by  a  mu- 
nicipality—that  was  using  oil,  and 
money  was  needed  for  a  conversion  to 
coal — or  to  bark,  peat,  or  lignite,  or  even 
garbage — tax-free  Industrial  bonds  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  also  raises  the  limit  of  the 
general  industrial  revenue  bonds  in- 
tended for  small  business.  Raising  the 
limits  is  necessary  because  of  the  present 
price  level.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  limit 
be  raised.  The  tax-free  bond  issues  take 
care  of  many  matters  and  If  they  were 
not  used  calls  would  be  made  upon  the 
Government  for  direct  appropriations. 
It  means  local  control;  it  means  no  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury: and  I  always  have  felt  It  did  not 
hurt  the  revenue  if  there  is  a  community 
that  needs  a  Job-producing  enterprise 
and  they  use  their  local  credit  to  bring 
one  In  and  that  enterprise  succeeds  and 
the  industry  starts  to  pay  taxes  and  the 
Individual  employees  start  to  pay  taxes. 
That  more  than  offsets  the  revenue  loss 
by  having  these  bonds  tax  free. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would 
make  these  changes  in  order  to  relieve 
the  energy  crisis,  as  well  as  raise  these 
limits  for  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
BARTLmr,  B«NNKT,  Brock,  Goldwater, 
Helms,  Httgh  Scott,  Tower,  and  Yottng. 


By  Mr.  RIBI<X)FP  (for  himself, 

Mr.  MoNTJALE,  Mr.  Kewnidy,  Mr. 

McGovERN,     Mr.     Roth.     Mr. 

Javits.   Mr.   Hugh   Scott,   and 

Mr.  Chanstoh)  : 
S.  3069.  A  bill  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 1974  the  period  during  which 
benefits  imder  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability may  be  paid  without  interruption 
pending  the  required  disability  deter- 
mination, in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
received  public  assistance  under  State 
plans  on  the  basis  of  disability  for  Ete- 
cember  1973  but  not  for  any  month  before 
July  1978.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
extend  through  December  1974  the  pe- 
riod during  which  certain  disabled  per- 
sons may  continue  to  receive  supple- 
mental security  Income— SSI— benefits 
pending  the  legally  required  determina- 
tion of  disability. 

UnlesB  this  legislation  Is  enacted. 
185.000  disabled  Americans  will  be  cut 
off  from  aid  at  the  end  of  March  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  In  Connecticut, 
at  least  2,000  and  as  many  as  5.000  recip- 
ients of  SSI  payments  id  the  disabled 
will  loee  their  aid  completely  at  the  end 
of  March  without  this  emergency  leg- 
islation. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  by  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Member  Jakes  Cormah  of  Cali- 
fornia to  correct  an  emergency  situa- 
tion which,  unless  rectified,  will  result 
to  ttoe  c(«nplete  loss  of  benefits  for  thou- 
sands of  disabled  Americans  who  should 
be  receiving  financial  help. 


A  major  problem — technical  In  nature 
but  of  grave  consequence  to  those  In 
need — has  arisen  because  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  program  of  aid  to  the 
disabled  to  the  new  6SI  program  on 
January  1,  1974. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  to  assiure 
that  no  one  received  a  reduction  In  ben- 
efits under  the  new  SBI  program.  For 
that  reason  Congress  in  June  of  1973  en- 
acted a  "grandfather"  provision  under 
which  all  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  of  the  old  age  assist- 
ance, blind,  and  disabled  programs  as 
of  December  1973  would  be  considered 
to  meet  SSI  eligibility  requirements. 

And  States  were  required  to  supple- 
ment Federal  SSI  payments  to  bring 
them  up  to  benefit  payment  levels  re- 
ceived by  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
recipients  as  of  December  1973.  This 
approach  was  equitable  and  required  a 
minimum  of  administrative  redtape. 

Unfortxmately  in  December  of  1973 
the  "grandfather"  provisions  enacted  in 
June  were  modified  so  that  disabled  per- 
sons would  become  auttanaticaUy  eligible 
for  SSI  only  if  they  had  been  on  the 
State  rolls  for  at  least  1  month  prior  to 
July  1973.  Disabled  persons  added  to 
State  rolls  between  June  and  December 
of  1973  were  required  to  be  reviewed 
against  SSI  standards. 

The  effect  of  this  December  modifi- 
cation has  been  to  require  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  individuals  among  the  1.3 
million  disabled  recipients  came  on  the 
rolls  after  June  1973  and  then  determine 
which  of  these  300,000  or  more  individ- 
uals met  SSI  dlsabmty  standards. 

Obviously,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration could  not  complete  this  monu- 
mental task  between  December  1973  and 
the  January  1,  1974,  implementation 
date.  The  law  presumes  disability 
through  March  of  1974  for  those  added 
to  the  rolls  between  June  and  December 
of  1973.  After  that  time  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  States 
will  be  required  to  stop  providing 
benefits. 

This  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  extends  the 
period  of  presimiptive  disability  from 
March  1974  through  December  of  1974 
This  wlU  give  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  determine  full 
eligibility  in  each  case.  This  will  also 
protect  those  who  are  receiving  disabil- 
ity payments  from  a  cutoff  in  benefits 
It  would  clearly  be  unfair  to  deny  pay- 
ments to  thousands  of  needy  disabled 
citizens  of  Connecticut  and  thousands 
of  others  throughout  the  coimtry. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3070.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  achieve  Its  alms 
and  objectives;  and 

S.  3071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  prohibit  second- 
ary picketing.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  two  bills  which.  If  enacted, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
a  balance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions— a  legislative  goal  which  I  have 
long  sought. 

The  first  bill   would  amend  section 


8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  prohibit  all  secondary  picketing. 
In  passing  the  Landmm-Grlflan  Act  in 
1959,  Congress  sought  to  prohibit  all 
picketing  aimed  at  pressuring  an  em- 
ployee, not  a  party  to  an  existing  labor 
dispute,  whose  connection  was  second- 
ary— that  he  carried  a  product  of  the 
primary  employer. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  so-called  Tree  Fruits 
decision  (NLRB  v.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packers  and  Warehousemen  377  U.S.  58 
(1964))  disregarded  this  congressional 
intent,  holding  instead  that  consumer 
picketing,  not  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  secondary  employer,  but 
rather  picketing  to  encourage  customers 
not  to  buy  the  product  sold  by  the  pri- 
mary employer,  was  a  legal  exercise  not 
in  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

I  have  always  considered  this  decision 
a  most  serious  misreading  of  legislative 
intent.  One  can  easily  disagree  with  both 
the  judicial  Interpretation  of  the  legls- 
lative  history  and  the  factual  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Court  with  respect  to 
the  effect  which  such  activity  has  on 
the  secondary  employer. 

The  results  of  this  decision  over  the 
last  decade  clearly  show  that  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  organized  labor  to  utilize 
such  secondary  activity  has  mitigated  the 
usage  and  effectiveness  of  the  statutory 
provisions  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  that  relate  to  basic  collective 
bargaining  tools  between  a  imion  and  the 
primary  employer. 

The  Landrum-Qriffln  Act  contained  a 
proviso  allowing  publicity  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  truthfully  advising  the  public,  in- 
cluding consumers  and  members  of  a 
labor  organization,  that  a  product  or 
products  are  produced  by  an  employer 
with  whom  the  labor  organization  has  a 
primary  dispute  and  are  distributed  by 
another  employer  as  long  as  such  public- 
ity does  not  have  the  effect  of  including 
any  individual  employed  by  any  person 
other  than  the  primary  employer  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  to  refuse  to 
pick  up,  deliver."  However,  this  proviso 
is  qualified  by  the  phrase  "other  than 
picketing."  Somehow  the  Supreme  Court 
avoided  the  obvious  meaning  of  this 
phrase  just  quoted  which,  on  Its  face,  af- 
firmatively condones  publicity  cam- 
paigns except  for  the  qualification  so 
stated.  The  majority  opinion  even  re- 
jected the  decisive  statement  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague,  the  then 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  who 
opposed  the  conference  report  on  the 
Landrum-GrifiBn  bill  because  it  prohibit- 
ed this  type  of  picketing. 

Furthermore,  the  Court's  reasoning  is 
based  upon  a  determination  that  "peace- 
ful consumer  picketing  to  shut  off  all 
trade  with  the  secondary  employer  un- 
less he  aids  the  imion  in  its  dispute  with 
the  primary  employer,  is  poles  apart 
from  such  picketing  which  only  per- 
suades his  customer  not  to  buy  the  struck 
product."  I  cannot  accept  this  distinc- 
tion. Instead,  it  is  obvious  that  if  con- 
sumers followed  the  sugBeetions  of  the 
pickets,  the  decline  in  demand  for  the 
primary  employer's  product  would  en- 
courage the  secondary  employer  to  get 
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products  from  another  supplier.  Thus, 
the  argument  that  such  consumer  picket- 
ing does  not  pressure  a  secondary  em- 
ployer In  violation  of  section  8(b)  (4)  is 
fallacious. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Har- 
lan extracted  the  weaknesses  of  the 
majority's  argmnent: 

The  UnloA's  activities  are  plainly  within 
the  letter  of  subdivision  (4)  (U)  (B)  of  8(b). 
md  indeed  the  Court's  opinion  virtually  con- 
cedes that  much.  Certainly  Safeway  is  a  "per- 
son" as  defined  In  those  subdivisions;  In- 
dubitably "an  object"  of  the  Union's  conduct 
was  the  "forcing  or  requiring"  of  Safeway, 
through  the  picketing  of  its  customers,  "to 
cease  .  .  .  selling,  handling  ...  or  other- 
wise dealing  In"  Washington  apples,  "the 
products  of"  another  "producer";  and  con- 
Bumer  picketing  Is  expressly  excluded  from 
the  ameliorative  provisions  of  the  proviso. 

Nothing  In  the  statute  lends  support  to  the 
fine  distinction  which  the  Court  draws  be- 
tween general  and  Umlted  product  picketing. 
The  enactment  speaks  pervasively  of  threat- 
ening, coercing,  or  restraining  any  person; 
the  proviso  differentiates  only  between  modes 
of  expression,  not  between  types  of  second- 
ary consumer  picketing.  For  me,  the  Court's 
argument  to  the  contrary  is  very  unconvinc- 
ing. 

The  dlfTerence  to  which  the  Court  points 
between  a  secondary  employer  merely  low- 
ering his  purchares  of  the  struck  product  to 
the  degree  of  decreased  consumer  demand 
and  such  an  employer  cetslng  to  purchase 
one  product  because  of  consumer  refusal  to 
buy  any  products,  Is  surely  too  refined  In 
the  context  of  reality.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  in  all,  or  even  most,  instances 
the  result  of  the  type  of  picketing  Involved 
here  will  be  simply  that  suggested  by  the 
Court.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  picket- 
ing there  may  be  nimibers  of  persons  who 
will  refuse  to  buy  at  all  from  a  picketed 
store,  either  out  of  economic  or  social  con- 
viction or  becavise  they  prefer  to  shop  where 
they  need  not  brave  a  picket  line.  Moreover, 
the  public  can  hardly  be  expected  always  to 
know  or  ascertain  the  precise  scope  of  a  par- 
ticular picketing  operation.  Thus,  In  cases 
like  this,  the  effect  on  the  secondary  em- 
ployer may,  rather  than  simply  reducing  pur- 
chases from  the  primary  employer,  deem  it 
more  expedient  to  turn  to  another  producer 
whose  product  Is  approved  by  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  the  availability  of  the 
consumer  picketing  tool  distorts  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  The  intent  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  to 
give  employees  the  opportimity  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  The  law  provides  a 
variety  of  tools  to  achieve  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  secondary  picketing  devices,  for 
instance,  certainly  delays,  for  example, 
the  usage  of  the  election  procedure. 

Equally  as  important  Is  the  public  pol- 
icy objective  of  Insulating  the  truly  sec- 
ondary employer  from  the  effects  of  a 
protracted  labor-management  conflict. 
If  there  is  a  public  Interest  fimctlon  to 
be  served  by  Federal  labor  law,  then  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  stand 
idly  by  while  businesses  that  have  no  In- 
terest In  the  labor  dispute  go  unprotected 
to  their  economic  detriment.  This  bill  will 
give  that  type  of  protection  to  the  sec- 
ondary employer  that  was  originally  en- 
visioned by  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  modify  an  tntemal  rule  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
That  Agency  has  adopted  a  general  pol- 
icy of  not  proceeding  in  anjnrepresenta- 


tlon  case  or  union  decertification  case 
where  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
affecting  some  or  all  of  the  same  em- 
ployees are  pending  a-.d  where  the 
charging  party  is  a  party  to  the  repre- 
sentation or  decertification  matters. 
Therefore,  a  request  for  the  Board  to 
implement  its  election  procedures  can  be 
delayed  or  suspended  Indefinitely  pend- 
ing the  Board's  full  investigation  of  the 
imfair  labor  practice  charges.  Since  It 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  Board  has  never 
been  accused  of  acting  with  great  speed 
in  processing  and  investigating  unfair 
labor  practices,  the  filing  of  such  "block- 
ing charges"  causes  imdue  delay  in  the 
resolution  of  such  representation  and 
decertification  actions. 

This  internal  rule  of  the  Board  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  that  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  "Labor  tranquility"  is  not  served 
when  the  issue  of  collective  bargaining  is 
left  hanging  for  such  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Neither  employers  nor  employees 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  thwart 
the  objectives  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing orocess  through  the  filing  of  such  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges,  many  of 
which  are  frivolous  in  nature  aimed  at 
only  delaying  the  election  procedure  so 
that  such  charging  parties  can  Improve 
their  position  during  the  delay  period. 
The  ultimate  objective  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate procedures  to  encourage  the  solu- 
tion of  representation  issues  so  that  the 
collective  bargaining  process  can  develop 
in  an  ef&cient  and  productive  maimer. 
The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  would 
amend  section  9(c)  (1)  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide that  representation  and  decertifica- 
tion petitions  will  not  be  held  up  while 
such  charges  are  processed. 

Mr.  President,  the  labor-management 
dispute  between  the  Farah  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  has  apparently  ended.  I  am 
relieved  by  this  turn  of  events  for  I 
had  strenuously  worked  to  see  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter  in  the  interest  of  the 
economies  of  my  State  that  have  been  so 
detrimentally  affected  by  this  dispute. 

Now  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  parties,  I  think  the 
Congress  could  well  benefit  by  reviewing 
the  background  of  this  problem,  particu- 
larly since  it  relates  so  directly  to  the 
proposals  I  have  just  outlined. 

The  union  engaged  in  a  drawn  out 
secondary  boycott,  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  which  was  recognized  under  the 
Tree  Fruits  doctrine.  The  only  reason- 
able inference  that  can  be  made  for  the 
utilization  of  this  device  was  that  at  the 
time  the  boycott  and  picketing  cam- 
paign began  the  union  lacked  the  support 
needed  to  either  have  an  election  sched- 
uled or  to  win  an  election.  Therefore,  the 
boycott  became  a  v£Juable  tool  for  the 
imion.  The  effect  of  this  boycott,  regard- 
less of  the  end  result  oi  the  dispute,  was 
to  cause  hardship  to  thousands  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  great  pres- 
sure on  secondary  employees,  damage  to 
the  economy  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
and  the  establishment  of  a  hiatus  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process  contrary 
to  the  stated  objectives  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 


Second,  Mr.  President,  the  manner  In 
which  the  agreement  to  end  the  dispute 
became  manifested  is  quite  ironic  In  that 
the  parties  arranged  such  an  agreement 
without  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  I,  myself,  became 
quite  frustrated  as  I  inquired  about  the 
matter  with  the  Board.  Despite  nation- 
wide investigations,  and  countless  site 
Inspections  and  interviews  in  Texas,  the 
Board  became  ensnarled  in  legal  and 
nonlegal  technicalities  revolving  around 
unfair  labor  practices  charges  that  had 
been  filed.  While  plantwide  elections 
seemed  to  be  the  best  way  to  resolve  the 
entire  matter,  the  Board's  Internal  rule 
concerning  field  charges  left  it  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  could  do  nothing  but  watch 
the  dispute  grow  larger  affecting  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  Board's  inaction  in  failing  to  meet 
this  problem  directly  leads  one  to  ask 
the  inevitable  question  of  what  purpose 
Is  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
existence  serving.  Certainly,  in  the 
Farah  dispute  it  breached  its  duty  owed 
to  the  public  interest. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  dramatically  restore  the  interest  oi 
the  public  in  labor-management  a^alrs 
and  provide  fair  treatment  for  the  par- 
ties directly  involved  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  '\Miile  I  urge  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  expeditiously  schedule  hear- 
ings on  them,  I  would  be  less  thsm  candid 
if  I  did  not  note  my  skepticism  on  such 
a  possibility  being  realized  this  session. 
Therefore,  I  give  notice  to  the  Senate 
that  I  will  most  probably  call  these  pro- 
posals up  as  amendments  to  the  next  bill 
considered  that  is  germane  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3070 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
9(c)(1)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  no  such  petition  shall  be  dis- 
missed or  its  processing  delayed  solely  be- 
cause an  unfair  labor  practice  has  been 
filed." 

S.  3071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  final  pro- 
vision, the  language  "other  than  picketing" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"except  that  picketing  at  a  secondary  site 
not' controlled  by  the  employer  with  which 
the  primary  labor  dispute  exists  and  aimed 
at  encouraging  consumers  to  refuse  to  pur- 
chase products  of  the  primary  employer  Is 
prohibited." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Thttrmohd,  Mr.  Staf- 
roRD,  and  Mr.  McClvsk)  : 
S.  3072.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
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visions  relating  to  payment  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SUKVIVORS    DKPKNDENCT    AND    ZNOXlCKTrT    COM- 
PKNSATION  ACT  OF   1074 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presldwit,  today  I 
Introduce  for  myself  and  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  S. 
3072,  the  Survivors  Etependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  Act  of  1974.  This 
bill  wo\ild  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation — DIC — 
paid  to  widows  of  veterans  who  died  of 
service -connected  conditions.  S.  3072 
would  also  make  other  significant  im- 
provements to  the  DIC  program.  I  have 
recently  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
and  hard-working  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  £wn  pleased 
to  announce  that  this  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered in  hearings  scheduled  for  March 
13,  2  weeks  from  today.  I  am  con- 
fident, as  he  has  in  the  past,  that  Sen- 
ator Talmadob  will  move  quickly  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  report  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  mom«it  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

Currently,  approximately  375.000  wid- 
ows are  in  receipt  of  DTC  survivor  bene- 
fits. These  rolls  have  been  swelled  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  addltiwi  of  49,000  wid- 
ows of  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  have 
died  of  service-connected  conditions.  The 
following  chart  Indicates  the  number  of 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  conditions  by  periods  of 
service: 


1972        1973 


1974 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


124.7 
125.0 
125.5 
125.7 
126.2 
126.6 
126.9 
127.3 


138.5 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  increase  DIC  benefits  by  16 
percent  which  would  take  into  account 
inflation  which  has  occurred  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31  of  this  year  and  would  further 
project  anticipated  continuing  Inflation- 
ary growth.  The  bill  before  you  contem- 
plates an  effective  date  of  May  1  of  this 
year.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
enact  this  measure  within  that  time 
frame  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  for 
further  reexamination  of  the  rate  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  table  in- 
dicates the  present  DIC  rates  payable  to 
widows  and  those  proposed  in  the  Sur- 
vivors Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974: 


TABLE  3.-DIC-WID0WS 


Pay  grade 


f 


Current  rate 


Proposed 

16-percent 

increase 


TABLE  1. 


-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SURVIVOR  COMPENSATION 
CASES 


1973 
actual 


1974 


1975 
estimate 


I ncrease 
(+)  de- 
crease 
(-) 


Indian  Wars..  i  i  i 

C«»'IWtr u  11  9 

Spanish  American  War.  312  280  260 

Mexican  border  period..  2  2  2 

S^ll^*"!; 36K5  36,700  36.600 

yoftd  War  II 202.817  199.500  196,500 

KorwBconfliet 39.484  39.600  39,700 

VMtnarnara ...  45.959  49,000  51.800 

Peacetime  service 49.161  49,500  49  800 


-2 
-20 


-100 
-3.000 

+100 
+2.800 

+300 


E-1 

E-2 

E-3 

E-4 

E-5 

E-6 

E-7 ; 

E-8 

E-9 

W-1 

W-2 

W-3 

W-4 

0-1 

0-2 :.:::: 

0-3 ■    "■ 

0-4 "'  ■ 

0-5 "    " 

0-6 " 

0-7 

0-8 

0-9 

o-io ;; 

E-9— Senior  NCO  of  Service 

O-IO— Chairman.    Joint   Ctiiefx 
Cliietof  Stalf 


Tom. 


374,575    374.594    374,672  +78 


Survivor  benefits  for  widows  were  last 
Increased  In  Public  Law  92-197.  effec- 
tive January  1,  1972,  which  provided  a 
10-percent  Increase  In  rates.  Since  that 
time  Inflation  has  taken  larger  and  larg- 
er Wtes  out  of  the  fixed  Income  that  these 
widows  receive  and  depend  upon.  As  of 
January  31  this  year,  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  13.4  percent  since  the  last 
DIC  Increase  as  Indicated  In  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  changes  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index: 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

11967-100! 


1972       1973 


i5«nr 123.2 

i*!!»n 123.8 

ftj? 124.0 

*>* 124.3 


The  fiscal  1975  budget  for  widows  on 
Die  recently  submitted  by  the  President 
is  currently  projected  at  $760  million. 
Unfortunately  no  profvlsion  was  made  for 
cost  of  living  Increases.  The  cost  of  living 
increases  provided  for  in  the  Survivors 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  will  provide  $96  mllllMi 
in  additional  benefits  for  widows  In  the 
first  full  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Presidjent.  the  Survivors  Depend- 
ency and  Ihdemnity  Compensation  Ac* 
of  1974  would  also  liberalize  the  eligibility 
for  payment  of  DiC  to  certain  survivors 
of  disabled  veterans.  Currently  survivors 
are  entitled  to  DIC  payments  if  it  can 
be  established  that  the  veteran  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. The  bill  before  you  today  would 
authorize  DIC  for  a  survivor  of  any  vet- 
eran released  from  the  service  with  a 
disability  permanent  and  total  In  nature. 
The  bill  provides  that  survivors  of  an 
eligible  veteran  whose  subsequent 
release  from  active  duty  developed  a 
service-connected  disability  permanent 
iao!?  "IIIIII    and  total  In  natiu^  would  also  be  eligible 


1974 


127.7 
128.fi 
129.8 


139.7 
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for  DIC  benefits  If  the  veteran  had  that 
rating  for  at  least  20  years  prior  to  hla 

131  5  '*^^*^- 

132.4  "■;:"■:       I  belleve  this  provision  will  go  a  long 

132.7 way  to  resolve  several  Inequities  in  the 

ml present  law.  First.  It  has  been  a  con- 

136.6 tinuing   complaint   of    totally    disabled 

\ll-^ veterans  and  their  families  that  their 

disability  is  not  taken  fully  into  account 
when  they  die  of  the  substantial  Impact 
that  their  service-connected  disability 
may  have  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
their  death  as  the  result  of  a  disease  or 
disfunction  not  of  service-connected 
origin.  Presently  VA  regulations  provide 
that  a  service-connected  condition  must 
be  a  contributory  factor  either  substan- 
tially or  materially.  No  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  fact  that  severe  and 
permanent  diseases  and  injuries  are 
proven  to  severely  shorten  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  those  veterans. 

A  second  effect  of  this  proposed 
amendment  would  be  to  assure  that  sur- 
vivors will  not  be  denied  the  economic 
support  which  should  be  available  to 
them  because  of  the  service-connected 
nature  of  the  disability  of  the  deceased 
veteran.  Assured  income  will  continue  for 
those  survivors  and  provide  peace  of 
mind  to  totally  disabled  veterans  during 
their  lifetime  that  their  widows  will  be 
cared  for.  Third,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  all  veterans  who  have  suffered  such 
a  catastrophic  disability  as  to  be  rated 
total  and  permanent,  deserve  to  be  given 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  cause  of  their  death  was  service- 
connected  in  nature.  These  veterans 
have  endured  Ufe  with  a  diminished 
earning  power  and  with  much  lower 
monetary  expectations  than  would  have 
been  possible  had  they  not  been  Injured 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Their 
survivors  deserve  our  compassion. 

Fourth,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
catastrophic  disabilities  cannot  be 
isolated  in  the  body  to  one  oi^an  or  limb 
or  particular  body  disfunction,  but 
rather  affect  all  systems  in  the  body.  As 
such,  I  believe  this  provision  which 
statutorily  gives  the  "benefit  of  doubt"  la 
warranted. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  peacetime/wartime  equaliza- 
tion of  rates  for  those  survivors  receiving 
death  compensation.  Right  now  there 
are  two  programs  paying  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  conditions.  The  largest  Is  the 
current  DIC  system  authorized  In  1956 
by  Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress. 
A  number  of  survivors  of  veterans  who 
died  prior  to  January  1,  1957,  however, 
continued  to  receive  payments  under  the 
older  death  compexisatlon  program. 
There  are  116.791  survivors  who  receive 
benefits  under  tills  program.  Of  that 
number.  4,453  are  cliissifled  as  "peace- 
time" survivors  by  virtue  of  the  deceased 
veteran's  period  of  service.  Under  cur- 
rent law  they  are  entitled  to  death  com- 
pensation at  tile  rate  of  80  percent  of 
that  received  by  survivors  of  veterans 
who  served  during  a  "wartime"  period. 
The  bill  before  you  today  would  equalize 
wartime/peacetime  survivor  benefits 
rates,  consist^it  with  recent  congres- 
sional practice  most  recently  illustrated 
by  the  equalization  of  wartime/peace- 
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195 
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212 
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217 

252 

227 
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240 

278 

251 

291 

232 

269 

241 

280 

249 

289 

262 
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240 
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time   disability   comp>ensatioa   rates   In         Sec.  3.  Section  418  of  title  88,  trnlted  states  AJOENDioarr  to  thk  higher  kdtjcatton  act 

PubUc  Law  92-328  which  I  authored  In  Codecs  amended  to  read  aa  foUows:  j^    MOSS    Mr    President    on  behalf 

the  last  congress.  The  additional  cost  of         "Whenever  mere  1b  no  widow  ol  a  deceased  of  aS^seS  Sd  Se^tore  H^ipi^Y  BtS^ 

this  nrnvlslnn  1<«  pqtlmatprt  in  h^  ln«il.r  veteran  entlUed  to  dependency  and  Indem-  "^  "lyj^u.  ana  oenaiors  nuMPHREY.  Btm- 

tto  provision  is  estimated  to  be  inslg-  ^^  compeiMatton,  indemnity  compensation  ''^CK.  Young,  and  Bayh,  I  Introduce  a 

'"^^    J^: .-.     4.  T  ,     w  *         _j  i.        .  ,.  *^»*ii  be  paid  In  equal  sbarea  to  the  chudrwi  ^^  *o  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  quick  of  the  deceased  veteran  at  the  foUowlng  of  1965  with  respect  to  certain  determi- 
action  on  the  Survivors  Dependency  and  monthly  rates:  nations  concerning  expected  family  con- 
Indemnity  Compensation  Act  of  1974  as  "(l)  One  chUd,  $107.  tributions  for  basic  educational  oppor- 
I  do  on  the  Veterans' Disability  Compen-  "(2)  Two  children,  $154.  tunity  grants  I 
sation  Act  of  1974  which  I  joined  in  in-  "O)  Th™*  chUdren.  MOO.  ^he  Basic  '  Eduratinnal  OnnnrtnnifJ 
troducing  With  the  distlngxiished  senior  .^.^tir^^ ,^ ^^^^^^^^  ^'-^  G^l-I^SciSdTlnThriSSS 
senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  TALMADGi:,  to-  *  sk  Tfa)  Sub^tlon  (S  KcUon  414  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  in 

»;      „,..._,              ,  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  19*^2.   provides  financial   aid  for  higher 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  by  strUiing  out  "*66"  and  inserting  to  Ueu  education  for  many  needy  college  stu- 

sent  that  the  text  of  S.  3072  the  Survl-  thereof  "«64".  dents.  However,  a  problem  exists  where 

vors  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com-         (b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such  an  eligible  applicant  for   a  BEOG  re- 

pensation  Act  of  1974  be  printed  in  the  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "»92"  and  ceives  social  securitv    ThLs  bill  uin  rnr- 

Record  at  this  point.  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  "$107".  rect  this  problem              ^  "i"  vvui  cur 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was  *,  <°\^'''^''"°;?  <*=>  °£w^*'*^°''.*".°i  '"'°^  Currently  the  BEOG  section  of  Pub- 

nrdpred  nrtntpd  a.<5  follow?-  ^"®  ^  amended  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  ii„  to^qo   oio  i    ^^»-^^t^"on  Ol  ifUO- 

oraerea  prmiea  as  louows,  toserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»55".  "^  ^^  92-318  lessens  the  grant  amount 

S-3072                                      skc.  5.  Section  322(b)  of  title  38,  United  receivable   for  individuals  who  receive 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  states  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  social  security  payments.  Since  the  law 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of         "(b)  The  monthly  rate  of  death  compen-  provides  that  college  students  receiving 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this  sation   payable    to   a   widow   or   dependent  social  security  payments  must  use  them 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Survivors  Depend-  parent  vmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  onlv  for   education    manv  ranahlp  qfii- 

ency^  and  Indemnity  Compensation  Act  of  shall  be  Increased  by  $64  If  the  payee  ^s  (1)  deni'Sio  come  from  ^J  Sic^ml'fS^- 

''L;    2.    section   411    of   title   38.    United  ^A^toTor"s^  nrrljU^TeL^or^lto'ir'^l^  ?''  '^^  ^°  ^  P^f^  ^^^  «=^OOl  ^^sti- 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  need  or  require  the  regxilar  aid  and  attend-  ''^^lO'^s  because  of  the  extra  food  and 

"(a)  Dep)endency  and  tademnlty  compen-  ance  of  another  person."  other  necessities  the  social  security  pay- 

satlon  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on  the         Sec.  6.  (a.)  Section  342  of  title  38.  United  ments  help   provide.   To  meet  everyday 

pay    grade    of    her    deceased    husband,    at  States   Code,   Is  amended   by  striking   out  expenses  for  them  and  their  families,  the 

monthly   rates  set   forth   to  the   following  "equal"  and  all  that  foUows  down  through  potential  students  have  found  It  more 

table:  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  profitable  to  get  a  job  immediately  upon 

Monthlv  'those  specified  to  section  322  of  this  title",  jn-ariiiatlnn  frnm  hioh  =r.v>r>«i  t^r^^  f^Ji^n- 

"r^  ^'^^^                                          ~Jli3  peSd'^""^  '''  °'  ^*  '''''  ^  ^^-^^  "-  S's'ic^^rUy  payJ^^nS'tS^ 

E-2 219         (c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnntog  ^^^®.i??f™   ^  contmue  their  educaUon 

E-3 228  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  11  of  title  38,  "  additional  financing  was  available. 

B-4 239  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  Students  who  receive  part  of  their  In- 

E-6 248  out  the  foUowtog:  come  from  social  security,  and  who  come 

E-6 252        "343.  Conditions  under  which  wartime  rates  from  low  and  moderate  Income  families 

B-7 263  are  payable.".  should  have  the  opportunity  to  use  some 

B-8 278        Sxc.  7.  Section  410(a)   of  title  38,  United  of  their  social  securitv  benefits  fcn  m^t 

B-9 - 1291  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  htci!:  fo^n         ^^^^^^  Denents  to  meet 

W-1 289        "(a)  The  Admtoistrator  shall  pav  depend-  °^*^  ^^"^ll  expenses  as  well  as  coUege 

W-2 280  ency   and    todemnlty   compensation   to   the  expenses.   Many  students  from  families 

W-3    289  widow,  children,  and  parents  of  any  veteran  with  less  than  $9,000  annual  income  find 

W-4  804  who  dies  after  December  31,  1966,  and  who —  it  veiT  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  at- 

0-1 269        "(1)  dies  from  a  service-connected  or  com-  tend  a  posthigh  school  institution  due 

0-2 278  pensable  dUablllty;  to  this  regulation. 

0-3 298         "(2)  was  discharged  or  retired  for  a  service-  This  does  not  mpan  that  rprfain  in 

0-4 316  connected  disability  permanent  and  total  in  HiJ;H,,ow,ti^oL,,          .  v       ^®"^*"\  ™- 

O-i 34?  nature  and  at  the  tune  Of  his  death  to  re-  f/^'^HSj  M.H^  t  *    °lllP°°  ^k"S" 

0-6 391  celpt  of  or  entitled  to  receive  compensation  \^°^   }^°^    "^2"    SChool    will    contribute 

0-7 423  for  a  service-connected  dlsabUlty  permanent  ^^ss    to    society    than    the    coUege    edu- 

0-8 463  and  total  to  nature;  or  cated  individual.  But  no  qualified  stu- 

0-9 498        "(3)  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  re-  dent,  because  of  financial  reasons,  should 

O-IO _  1544  celpt  of  or  entitled  to  receive  compensation  be  denied  the  right  to  a  higher  education 

» "If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  1°  H%^«rfr^«r*"^^**^H  k''^  permanent  President  Nixon,  in  his  education  mes- 

of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  adILr  of  the  ^  or  en ""ed  *!  ™c^?- «-^  ---"^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^   °^   ^^''^'    ^^'^''^^^   ^^  ^°rth   of 

Navy,  Chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  °i°f  pertSl  of  twSy  y^or  mo«  ^he  BEOG  and  the  need  to  expand  thla 

sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas-  °\    .Jl"       °      T!    J  ^  program.  He  said: 

ter  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  where  death  educatlnn    h«vonrt    y,«ah    o^»,««i    1.    - 

at  the  applicable  time  designated  bv  sec  402  '^"'^  ^  *  "«"1*  °'  accidental  causes  havtog  ^^^  ^?   ,        beyond   high   school   Is   a 

of  this  tllle   the  widow's  iS^^J^il^$3i?  °o  relationship  to  the  service -connected  dls-  ^i°'  «°f  °^  "^^J  ^^"^  Americans  today. 

•"Ifthevrt^Lse^^MCh^mian^of  th^^  •'^^'^y-  "^^  subsection   (a)  shaU  not  apply.  P*  '"^^'il  ^^t!!;  J^^f^'l^*^*  '^^   "'  **'" 

Joint  Chtefs  S^t^^f  of^SSTof  thi  '^'^  standards  and  criteria  for  determtotog  \^^  °F  other  training  has  threatened  to  price 

Army.  Chief  of  NavaJ  ^ratloMCWef  of  whether  or  not  a  dlsabUlty  U  service-con-  ^  *^"°  ?!^°f'?iil.°'**?*  °'  "^^  ^""^ 

Sta/of  the  a2  fS-cI  or^^ZaS  of  thi  ^^^  «hall  be  those  applicable  under  chap-  "^f  J^AT^^Zj'.^r^''^  ^ 

Martoe  Corps,  at  the  appUcable  time  desj!  ter  11  of  this  title."  ^d^d^coZ^^uc^.oT^u^Ti 

nated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widows         Sw^.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  May  1,  i^v  '^Tin!^-  education  because  of  ^ 

rate  shall  be  $583.  1974.  "^^  °^  ^^°*"-                                                    | 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more                                   ^he  President  asked  that  the  fiscal 

chUdren  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  Bv  Mr  MOSS  (tnr  himself  uti-  ^^^^  ^^"^^  budget  of  $475  million  be  in- 
deceased  veteran,  the  dependency  and  In-  Htimphbev  Mr  RT^^rrir '  Mv"  Ceased  to  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
demnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the  v^mTn  oJA  vnfnf^f!  T^  bill  provides  an  opportunity  to 
^uTr^^^^  "^  '^"'""^  ""^  *^«  "^  •«*'  s  ^07?  n;rt^^.n7?hl  TT-  >,  ^eet  the  commitment  steted  by  the 
■TcrS  monthly  rate  Of  dependency  and  Ed'ucaTon  Ict'^f  l96rvS?h '^i^f  S  2,^^^ pa^en^J^  Tr^  K"?o^tS 
erS\rSrbr»^T;^e*°i:Tir:  -^tahi  determinations  concerning  ex-  ^e^^tlv'eTcoml  fo  "Se^t'SentTSS 
patienttoaniSgho^ordrheipiiJior  P^^tfd  family  contributions  for  basic  ed-  effective  family  income  of  the  student 
bltod,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  bUnd  as  to  ^icawWial  opportunity  grants.  Referred  is  less  than  $9,000.  If  the  effective  family 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  ^  ^^  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Income  of  the  student  is  between  $9,000 
ance  of  another  person."  Welfare.  and  $15,000,  one-half  of  the  amount  re- 
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ceived  by  the  student  from  social  se- 
curity would  be  considered  as  effective 
income  for  such  student.  K  the  effective 
family  income  of  the  student  Is  over 
$15,000,  all  social  security  payments  will 
be  considered  as  effective  Income  for  the 
student. 

Examples  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  given.  Two  which  have  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  involve  two 
students  from  ftunllies  with  effective 
family  incomes  of  $4,188  and  $5,665, 
respectively.  These  students  obviously 
need  some  type  of  financial  aid  to  meet 
their  college  expenses.  After  computa- 
tion, each  student  should  have  been 
eligible  for  a  BEOG  of  $452  per  year. 
But,  because  each  student  was  a  recipi- 
ent of  social  security  payments,  each 
was  able  to  receive  a  BEOG  of  only  $59 
per  year.  It  is  impossible  for  most  stu- 
dents from  families  with  the  above  in- 
come to  meet  higher  education  expenses 
on  a  grant  of  $59. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  views  of  the 
financial  aids  officer  from  the  Utah 
college  attended  by  these  students.  He 
observes: 

Families  with  low  Incomes  like  these 
shoxild  have  some  leeway  where  all  of  the 
students'  Social  Security  benefits  are  not 
required  to  be  counted  directly  for  college, 
but  allow  some  to  meet  family  expenses. 

Where  social  security  payments  are 
not  counted  as  effective  family  income 
under  certain  conditions,  students  are 
entitled  to  a  maximum  of  $1,400  per  year. 

Tills  legislation  would  increase  the 
Presidents  suggested  fiscal  year  1975 
BEOG  budget  by  approximately  15  per- 
cent. It  would  affect  an  estimated  150,000 
students  who  are  eligible  for  basic  edu- 
cation opportimity  grants  and  who  re- 
ceive social  security  payments.  These 
individuals  are  full-time  students  be- 
tween the  age  of  18  and  22.  They  are 
the  children  of  retired  workers,  sur- 
vivors, or  disabled  workers. 

The  contribution  of  most  individuals 
to  society  Increases  as  some  additional 
special  training  beyond  high  school  is 
obtained.  This  legislation  would  provide 
for  this  special  training.  The  Increased 
tax  revenue  that  would  accrue  due  to  the 
additional  training  received  by  post-high 
school  students  and  resulting  salary  In- 
creases would  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  the  BEOO  awarded  to  a  student. 

The  Office  of  Education  recognizes  the 
need  for  legislation  in  this  area.  And 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators  supports  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Edwards,  president, 
NASPAA,  in  support  of  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or  SiuumiT 

TntAifciAX.  An)  AuLLN  israAToms, 
WAthinQton,  D.O..  February  22.  1974. 
Senator  numc  K.  Mow, 
W«»  Senate  Ogtce  BuUdinff. 
Weahington,  D.C. 

Dka»  SKfAToa  Moas:  Thank  you  for  pro- 
viding us  with  a  copy  of  your  proposed  legU- 
latlon  to  amend  the  Basic  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  program.  The  financial  aid  ooi% 


munlty  has  been  concerned  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Social  Security  benefits  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  you  have  taken  the  leadership  In  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  situation  whereby 
many  extremely  needy  students  are  being 
denied  access  to  a  program  designed  par- 
ticularly for  Individuals  In  their  financial 
circumstances. 

While  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
adequately  evaluate  the  precise  Impact  of 
o\ir  proposal  upon  the  ellglbUlty  of  various 
classes  of  students  for  the  Basic  Grant,  we 
applaud  Its  Introduction  and  feel  confident 
that  the  heswlngs  and  deliberation  which  fol- 
low will  generate  an  appropriate  resolution 
to  the  problem.  We  look  forward  to  further 
participation  In  that  dialogue. 

Our  only  concern  would  be  the  hope  that 
any  modification  aJone  this  line  would  carry 
an  effective  date  to  apply  to  the  197&-76 
program  operation.  In  as  much  as  any  change 
In  the  treatment  for  1974-75  would  further 
delay  the  already  late  processing  and  award- 
ing of  Basic  Grant  applications. 
Respectfully  your». 

(Mrs.')  Etnice  L.  Edwards. 

President. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  strongly  urge  all  Senators 
to  support  this  legislation  in  order  that 
the  necessary  additional  education  op- 
portunities for  many  capable  individuals 
will  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
division  (Iv)  of  section  411  (aH3)  (B)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  In  determining  the  expected  family 
contribution  with  respect  to  any  student,  the 
following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to,  or  on  accovmt  of.  the  student  which 
would  not  be  paid  If  he  were  not  a  student: 

"(I)  If  the  effective  family  Income  of  that 
student  Is  less  than  $9,000  for  such  year, 
none  of  such  amount  shall  be  considered  as 
effective  Income  for  sudh  student. 

"(II)  If  the  effective  family  income  of  that 
student  exceeds  $9,000  but  Is  less  than  $15.- 
000  for  such  year,  one-half  of  such  amount 
shall  be  considered  as  effective  income  for 
such  student. 

"(HI)  If  the  effective  family  Income  for 
that  student  Is  $15,000  or  more  for  such 
year,  any  such  amoimt  shall  be  considered 
as  effective  income  for  such  student. 

In  determining  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  any  student,  one- 
half  of  any  amount  paid  the  student  under 
chapters  34  and  36  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  as  effective  Income 
of  such  student.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  made  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CLARK :  1".  • . 
S.  3074.  A  bill  to  authorfee  "the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
for  teacher  training,  pilot  and  demon- 
stration projects,  and  comprehensive 
school  programs,  with  respect  to  health 
education  and  health  problems.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


COKFRXHZNBIVX  SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PreBldent.  3  years  ago 
the  President's  Committee  on  Health 
Education  criticized  the  absimce  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  health  educa- 
tion and  preventive  health  habits  in  this 
country. 

The  committees  report  noted  that  of 
the  $75  billion  Americans  annually  spend 
on  health  care,  93  percent  goes  for  the 
treatment  of  illness,  6  percent  for  re- 
search, 2  percent  for  prevention,  and  just 
one-half  of  1  percent  for  health  educa- 
tion. It  stressed  that  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  elementary  school  health 
education  are  seriously  deficient — a  con- 
clusion which  means  that  children  re- 
ceive precious  little  in  the  way  of  help- 
ful information  in  their  first  10  years  of 
life  about  forming  lifelong  habits  of  pro- 
per health  care. 

This  void  is  particularly  dangerous  in 
this  modem  television  age.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  on  the  average  a  child 
sees  about  25,000  television  commercials 
each  year;  20  to  40  percent  of  those  com- 
mercials involve  edible  products,  and 
their  central  theme  is  often  foods  with  a 
high  sugar  content.  That  is  how  sugar — 
once  just  a  seasoning^has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  major  ingredient  of  the 
American  diet.  As  Peggy  Charren,  presi- 
dent of  Action  for  Children's  Television 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutrition  testified  last  March: 

Many  of  you  on  this  CJommlttee  are 
clearly  cognizant  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  sugar-rich  diet,  which  prevails  In  this 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
diet  Is  a  habitual  form  of  behavior,  that  It 
Is  learned  during  childhood,  and  that  It  Is 
unlearned  only  vsrlth  extreme  difficulty  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  this  .  .  .  the  list  of  products  sold 
to  children  over  television  Is  dominated  by 
the  four  most  carlogenic  groups  of  foods: 
Caramel,  chocolate,  cookies,  and  pastry. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  almost 
every  child  in  this  coimtry  suffers  from 
tooth  decay.  Obesity,  protein  and  vitamin 
deficiencies,  and  Increased  susceptibility 
to  heart  disease  also  are  related  to  sugar- 
rich  diets.  Either  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge,  a  lack  of  time,  or  a  lack  of 
money,  the  majority  of  parents  are  un- 
able to  offset  the  harmful  habits  devel- 
oped from  the  thousands  of  commercials 
that  bombard  children.  And  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  educational  system  has  fail- 
ed to  counteract  these  habits. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  response  to  this 
problem  is  abysmal.  The  primary  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  health  education 
In  public  schools  is  section  808  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 — a  program  of  meager  finan- 
cial resources,  restricted  to  low-income 
neighborhood  schools,  and  scheduled  to 
expire  with  the  act. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  gap  Immediately 
to  take  a  positive  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 
That  is  why  I  am  Introducing  the  "Com- 
prehensive School  Health  Education 
Act." 

It  would  establish  a  8-year  program  to 
encourage  the  Develi^pinent  of  sound 
health  habits  In  children.  The  act  would 
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cover  the  areas  of  dental  health,  disease 
control,  environmental  health,  family  life 
and  human  development,  human  ecol- 
ogy, mental  health,  nutrition,  physical 
fitness,  safety  and  accident  prevention, 
smoking  and  health,  substance  abuse, 
and  venereal  disease.  The  goal  of  better 
health  education  would  be  accomplished 
by  providing  three  kinds  of  grant:  for 
teacher  training,  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  comprehensive  school 
programs  for  health  education. 

Under  the  first  type  of  grant,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  distribute 
direct  grants  to  State  education  ELgencies 
and  higher  education  facilities  to  develop 
and  conduct  training  programs  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers. The  bill  authorizes  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1975,  $12.5  million  in  1976,  and  $15 
million  in  1977— $37.5  million  total— for 
this  purpose,  and  the  funds  would  be  al- 
located by  the  Commissioner  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  geographic 
distribution. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
direct  grants  from  the  Commissioner  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  for 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects.  These 
grants  would  be  available  for  the  devel- 
opment and  evaluation  of  curricula  on 
health  education  and  health  problems, 
the  dissemination  of  successful  curricula, 
and  preservice  and  Inservice  training 
programs — institutes,  workshops,  and 
seminars  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel.  The  bill  calls 
for  a  total  of  $52.5  million — $15,  $17,5, 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1975-77 
respectively — to  initiate  these  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects. 

The  third  provision  establishes  grants 
for  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  health  education  and  health 
problems.  The  bill  authorizes  $50  million 
for  this  and  40  percent  of  which  is  to 
be  distributed  equally  to  the  States  with 
the  remaining  60  percent  to  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  school  population. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  companion 
measure  to  one  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  Congressman  Lloyd 
Meeds,  a  member  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  36  co- 
sponsors.  Representatives  of  the  National 
PTA,  health  and  education  specialists, 
and  other  experts  were  instrumental  in 
drafting  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This 
legislation  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
which  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  prompt  suid  affirmative  action 
on  it. 


By  Mr.  OURNEY: 

S.  3076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  educational  as- 
sistance, and  training  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  to  veterans  and  other  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3077.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  speci- 
ally adapted  housing  for  disabled  vet- 
erans; and 


S.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
the  maximum  limitations  on  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  under  su<^  chapter  for 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  purchase  of  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  the  pleasure  of  introducing  three 
measures  which,  if  passed,  will  assist 
many  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
families. 

There  as  been  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  the  high  cost  of  education.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  edu- 
cational benefits  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  need  is  not  based  on  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  although  that  too  plays  a 
part,  instead,  this  resd  need  stems  from 
the  Incredibly  high  cost  of  education. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  Vietnam 
veterans  educational  assistance  bill.  This 
measure,  quite  simply,  would  increase 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  allowance 
for  veterans  from  the  current  $170  a 
month  to  $193.  A  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent would  receive  $240.  with  two 
dependents  $282  and  an  additional  $20 
for  each  additional  dependent. 

The  educational  assistance  allowance, 
which  is  $220  per  month  under  cmrent 
law,  would  rise  to  $250  per  month.  A  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent  would  receive 
$297,  with  two  dependents  $339,  with 
more  than  two  an  extra  $20  for  each  ad- 
ditional dependent. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  measures 
which  have  been  introduced  recently,  my 
bill  would  also  provide  for  increases  in 
war  orphans  and  widows  educational  as- 
sistance along  the  lines  of  those  provided 
for  the  veterans  themselves. 

Benefits  available  for  special  restora- 
tive training  will  go  up  from  $220  per 
month  to  $250.  Apprenticeship  or  on-the- 
job  training  benefits,  currently  $160  for 
the  first  6  months,  wil  Increase  to  $180 
for  the  first  6  months  imder  my  blU. 

Last,  this  bill  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  period  for  utilizing  these  ben- 
efits by  smother  2  years.  Veterans  would 
then  have  a  full  10  years  to  use  the  bene- 
fits, rather  than  8  years  as  under  current 
law. 

Again.  I  am  not  Introducing  this  bill 
because  of  rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
GI  bill  histituted  after  Worid  War  n  vir- 
tually paid  for  a  veterans'  education. 
What  we  have  today  would  not  even  be- 
gin to  pay  for  a  college  education.  My 
bill  seeks  to  bring  us  back  to  where  we 
were  once  before  when  we  provided  our 
veterans  with  a  decent  education. 

Significantly,  my  bill  is  not  all  that 
different  from  several  educational  assist- 
ance bills  which  have  already  been  intro- 
duced In  this  body.  It  differs  primarily 
In  that  It  benefits  widows  of  veterans, 
wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans,  and 
wives  of  our  men  still  missing  in  action, 
as  well  as  war  orphans. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  as  an  alternative  rather 
than  as  competitor  to  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  introduced — some  of  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
can  act  on  this  subject  with  all  due  haste 


since  the  time  period  for  using  these  ben- 
efits will  be  running  out  for  many  veter- 
ans at  the  end  of  May. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  my  belief 
we  must  move  on  with  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  see  my  bill  passed,  of  course, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  my  support  for 
adequate  legislation  of  this  nature 
whether  it  is  mine  or  someone  else's.  I 
am  sure  the  .majority  of  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way,  and  I  certainly  invite 
their  support. 

I  am  also  introducing  two  bills  which 
will,  if  passed,  assist  veterans  in  another 
verr;  important  area:  housing.  The  first 
is  verj'  simple.  It  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  from  the  current 
$17,500  to  $20,000.  This  $20,000,  which  is 
a  gift  and  not  a  loan  or  an  insured  loan, 
is  specifically  for  veterans  who  have  lost, 
or  lost  the  use  of,  their  lower  extremities. 
As  we  know,  the  veteran  confined  to  his 
wheelchair  needs  ramps  instead  of  stairs 
as  well  as  wider  hallways  and  bigger 
doors  in  order  to  navigate.  With  the  ris- 
ing housing  costs  these  days,  I  think  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  this  maximum 
amount  available  to  a  veteran  for  spe- 
cially designed  housing  is  evident.  While 
inflation  has  brought  about  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  everything,  nowhere  have 
costs  risen  so  rapidly  as  in  housing. 

For  example,  in  December  1973,  the 
median  price  of  a  new  single  family 
dwelling  had  risen  to  $35,300,  or  about 
19  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Interest 
rates,  too,  are  measiu"ably  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  up  to  a  full  percentage  point 
higher.  ! 

I  am  told  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
higher  housing  costs  stems  from  the 
higher  quality  of  new  homes.  This  in 
turn  emphasizes  the  need  to  be  able  to 
obtain  low  downpayment  housing  loansw 
such  as  those  available  imder  the  VA 
housing  progrsun. 

My  third  bill  would  expand  the  VA 
housing  program  substantially  for  all 
veterans  and  their  families.  It  increases 
the  maximum  limitations  on  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
by  20  percent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
housing  costs  are  up  19  percent  over  a 
year  ago.  I  feel  a  20-percent  increase  la 
VA  loan  guarantees  is  necessarj'  at  this 
time. 

In  closing,  I  invite  the  support  of  mi 
colleagues  on  these  three  bills,  since  their 
need  is  evident  and  the  beneficiaries  more 
than  worthy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all 
three  bills  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, along  with  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War* 
magazine,  which  expresses  in  ver>'  stronf 
terms  the  need  for  increases  in  the  edu- 
cational allowances  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  3076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  table 
contained  In  section  1504(b)  of  title  3$, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  ae 
follows : 
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Column  Column  Column 

'TMumn  1 

It          III           IV 

Column  V 

No  do-  One  do-  Tvyo  de- 

More than 

pend-     pond-     pend- 

two  de- 

Typt of  trainim 

enb         out       witi 

pendents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV.  plui 

tt»e  fol- 

lowing for 

each  de- 

pendent 

in  excess 

of  two: 

Institutional. 

FuH-timo J193       ^210       iZS2 

Tliree-quarter  time.        145         180         212 
Hetf-time 97  120         141 

Farm  cooperative, 
apprentice,  or 
other  on-|ob 
training: 
FulkUme 168         203         235 


Sxc.  3.  Cliapter  84  of  Utle  38.  United  States 
Ckxle,  lA  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "•200"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  1677(b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "9260". 

(3)  By  amending  the  table  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1682  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Coiumn  Column  Column 

11  III  IV    Column  V 
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pursued  on  a  fuU-tlm*  basis,  (B)  $188  per 
month  If  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-tlme 
basis,  and  (O)  9146  per  month  If  pursued 
on  a  half-time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleUng  la  section  173a(a)(2) 
"W20"  and  Inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  "$260"; 

(8)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  '■»17T' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "♦202";  and 

(4)  by  amending  seotlon  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
in  axid  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  spe- 
cial restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  be- 
half a  special  training  allowance  computed 
at  the  baalc  rate  of  $260  per  month.  If  the 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  ^pllcable  to 
any  such  course  are  more  than  $79  per  cal- 
endar month,  the  basic  monthly  allowance 
may  be  Increased  by  the  amount  that  such 
charges  exceed  $79  per  month,  upon  election 
by  the  parent  or  guaedlan  of  the  eligible 
person  to  have  such  person's  period  of  en- 
titlement reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $8.80 
that  the  special  training  allowance  paiA  ex- 
ceeds the  basic  monthly  allowance." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  38  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  deleting  in  section  1786(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$250"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 


J20 
15 
10 


16". 


Trp«  of  prograffl 


No  do-  One  de-  Two  de-    More  than 
pend-     pend-     pend-       two  de- 
enls         ent       enh       pendents 


loatitutioMf: 

Fall-time $250  J297  |339 

Thrao-qaailir  time.  188  223  255 

Half-time 145  149  IE9 

Cooperative 202  236  268 


The  amount 
in  column 
IV,  plus 
thefol- 
lowins  for 
each  de- 
pendent 
In  excess 
of  two: 

J20 
15 
10 
16". 


(3)  By    strikmg    out    "$220"    in    section 
ia82(b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '♦260". 

(4)  By  amending  the  table  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  1682(0)  to  read  as  follows r 


Column  Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II          III 

IV 
Two  de- 

Column V 

No  de-  One  de- 

More than 

pend-     pend- 

pend- 

two de- 

Basis 

ents         ent 

ents 

pendents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV,  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing for 
each  de- 

pendent 
in  excess 

of  two: 

Ful-Ume 

^202       (236 

1268 

$16 
12 

Three-quarter  time. . . 

ISl          176 

202 

HaH-ttme 

101        lis 

134 

8". 

(6)  By  ■trtldng  out  "$220"  In  section  1696 
(b)  and  InaMtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2S0". 

Baa  8.  Chapter  3S  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  u  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
readaafoUowB: 

"(a)(l>  Ttb*  educational  assistance  al- 
lowaOM  on  babaU  c^  an  eUglble  parson  viho 
la  pursui«c  •  program  of  education  conslst- 
ln«  of  Institutional  couzsee  shall  be  com* 
puled  at  the  rate  of  (A)  $260  per  month  If 


"Column  I 


Colrnnn   Column  Column 

li  III  IV    Column  V 


Periods  of  training 


No  de-  One  de-  Two  de-    More  than 
pend-     pend-      pend-       two  de- 
ents         ent        ents       pendents 


Firsts  months J180 

Second  S  months 135 

Thirds  months 90 

Fourth  and  any 

succeeding  6- 

month  periods 45 


The  amount 

in  column 

IV,  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing for 

each  de- 
pendent 
in  excess 
of  two: 

%m 

$213 

$9 

159 

1/3 

9 

119 

123 

9 

79 


93 


and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1787(b)  to  read  as  followt: 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursxung  a  pro- 
gram described  under  aulssectlon  (a)  shall 
be  (A)  $180  during  the  first  six-month  pe- 
riod, (B)  $135  during  the  second  six-month 
period,  (C)  $90  diu-ln<?  the  third  six-month 
period,  and  (D)  $45  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1662(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight  years"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of "ten  years". 

(b)  Section  1662(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "8-year"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "lO-year". 

(c)  Section  1662(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "S-year"  and  "eight- 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (In  each 
case)  "10-year". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1712(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight  years"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of "ten  years". 

(b)  Section  1712(f)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "eight  years"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  yean". 


I 
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8.  8077 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 803  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
amanded  by  striking  out  "$17,800"  and  to- 
sertlng  in  Ueu  theowof  "$20,000". 

S.  3078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1803  (b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  1810 
1811,  and  1819  of  this  title,  the  aggregate 
amount  guaranteed  shall  not  be  more  than 
$2,400  in  the  case  of  non-real-estate  loans 
nor  $4,800  In  the  case  of  real-estate  loans,  ce 
a  prorated  portion  thereof  on  loans  of  both 
types  or  combination  thereof.  The  liability 
of  the  United  States  under  any  guaranty 
within  the  Umltations  of  this  chapter,  shall 
decrease  or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  de- 
crease or  Increase  of  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid portion  of  the  obUgatlon." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1810  (o)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15. 
000". 

io?f°/^^v-  ^V  P^J^^eraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
1811  (d)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  (A)  Except  for  any  loan  made  imder 
this  chapter  for  the  purposes  described  In 
section  1819  of  this  title,  the  original  prin- 
cipal amount  of  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $25,200  as  the  amount 
of  guaranty  to  which  the  veteran  Is  entitled 
under  section  1810  of  this  title  at  the  time 
the  loan  Is  made  bears  to  $15,000;  and  the 
guaranty  entitlement  of  any  veteran  who 
heretofore  or  hereafter  has  been  granted  a 
loan  imder  this  section  shaU  be  charged  with 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$15,000  as  the  amount  of  the  loan  bears  to 
$25,200;  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
Increase  the  $25,200  limitation  specified  In 
this  paragraph  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so 
require." 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  18H(d)  of 
such  title  l8  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  No  veteran  may  obtain  loans  under 
this  section  aggregating  more  than  $26,200; 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  increase 
such  aggregate  amount  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  where  be  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require." 

S«c.  4.  Section  1819(d)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "$10,000"  In  clause  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,000"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$10,000"  in 
clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$18,000"  and  "$12,000",  respectively;   and 

(3)  strtking  out  "$17,600"  and  "$10,000"  In 
claxise    (C)    and   Inserting    In    Ueu   thereof 

"$21,000"  and  "$12,000",  respectively. 

[Prom  V.P.W.  Magazine,  February,  1974] 

Vietnam  Vets  Deserve  Pair  Shake 

(By  Ray  R.  Soden) 

Not  long  after  It  was  evident  the  Vietnam 
war  was  drawing  to  a  close  Congress  directed 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  undertake  an 
independent  study  to  determine  whether  the 
Vietnam  veteran  was  receiving  educational 
benefits  similar  to  thoee  granted  his  com- 
rades of  past  wars. 

Congress  had  heard  the  plea  of  the  V  J.W. 
which  had  been  fighting  for  educational  sup- 
port for  veterans  since  World  War  n  and  had 
also  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  returned  Viet- 
nam  veteran  asking  for  his  fair  shake.  Con- 
gress required  the  VA  to  document  the  edu- 
cational assistance  provided  under  the  three 
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on.  BUls  and  to  reach  conclusions  cMicem- 
Ing  the  information  gathered. 

On  balance,  the  report  Indicates,  "In  gen- 
eral, the  'real  value'  of  the  educational  allow- 
ance avaUable  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
was  greater  than  the  current  allowance  be- 
ing paid  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict .  .  ." 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  took 
Issue  with  the  study  contracted  by  his  own 
agency  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  its  edu- 
cational assistance.  He  notified  Congress  the 
"VA  does  not  agree  that  a  major  change 
should  be  made  In  the  nature  of  the  QI 
educational  assistance." 

Let  us  look  at  the  findings  of  this  Inde- 
pendent group  who  analyzed  the  assistance 
provided  veterans  of  three  wars. 

Because  World  War  I  veterans  received  no 
educational  assistance,  the  V.P.W.  and  others 
pressed  for  a  GI  Bill  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n. 

WWn  veterans  received  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence of  $75  pltis  up  to  $500  a  year  for 
tuition,  fees  and  books  for  a  maximum  of 
48  months.  This  permitted  them  to  attend 
the  school  of  their  choice.  The  Korean  War 
veteran  received  $110  a  month.  Prom  this 
amount,  he  paid  the  costs  of  his  education 
and  subsistence  up  to  36  months. 

In  1955,  all  educational  assistance  ceased 
in  spite  of  the  continued  draft  of  the  so- 
caUed  Cold  Wax  soldier  and  the  disruption 
of  his  normal  pursuits.  During  the  10-year 
period  It  took  for  the  Vietnam  QI  Bill  to  be 
passed,  the  VJ.W.  continuously  urged  that 
these  soldiers  be  extended  educational  bene- 
fits. When  the  present  GI  BlU  became  law, 
the  VJ?.W.  succeeded  In  having  It  cover  all 
veterans.  Including  the  period  from  1955. 

The  Vietnam  OI  Bill  Initially  provided  al- 
most the  same  assistance  as  the  Korean  QI 
BUI.  Later  It  was  raised  to  $220  per  month 
for  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

In  any  discussion  of  similarity  of  beneflta, 
it  Is  necessary  to  meastire  changes  in  the 
cost  of  an  education  as  weU  as  stud3rlng  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  which  reflects 
fluctuations  In  aU  Eispects  of  the  economy. 
The  question  to  be  asked  Is  what  type  of 
education  Is  available  to  the  Vietnam  veteran 
on  the  basis  of  ctirrent  benefits?  The  CPI 
has  not  quite  doubled  since  World  War  n, 
but  tuition  and  fees  at  a  four-year  public 
ooUege  have  more  than  doubled,  while  at 
fotir-year  private  institutions  they  have  gone 
up  more  than  five  times.  Obviously,  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  cannot  afford  to  attend  a  private 
ooUege. 

In  trying  to  refute  the  report,  the  VA  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  over  80  %  of  all  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  attending  a  public  school 
and  that  the  report  stated,  "It  is  apparent 
that  the  average  Vietnam  veteran  attending 
a  4-year  public  or  2-year  private  institution 
has  educational  benefits  slightly  higher  than 
his  World  War  n  counterpart  when  adjust- 
ments for  changes  in  the  CPI  are  made." 

However,  the  VA  faUed  to  quote  the  next 
sentence  which  reads,  "It  may  well  be  that 
this  slight  gain  is  overstated  for  it  does  not 
take  Into  accotint  the  fact  that  the  World 
War  n  veteran  was  often  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  low-cost  veterans'  housing  and 
many  other  special  services  that  are  generaUy 
not  avaUable  to  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict."  The  VA  also  faUed  to  point  out 
that  with  private  schools  raising  costs  five- 
fold, the  veteran  could  attend  only  pubUc 
schools. 

Another  measure  of  Bimllarity  at  benefits 
is  additional  income  available  to  the  veteran 
to  supplement  the  QI  BiU  payments  In  order 
to  pay  costs  of  college  and  to  live.  The  report 
found.  "It  Is  apparent  that  Inflation  and  a 
raising  standard  of  living  have  taken  their 
toU  on  the  Vietnam  veterans  benefits  and 
that   his    'real'    abOlty    to    purchase    post- 


secondary   education    has   diminished    with 
respect  to  his  World  War  II  counterpart." 

More  importantly,  the  report  concludes: 
"When  estimated  9-month  resources  avaU- 
able to  the  veteran  for  the  1972-1973  aca- 
demic year  are  compared  with  his  estimates 
of  Uvlng  expenses  for  a  slmUar  period;  only 
the  married  veteran  with  a  working  wife  has 
sufficient  additional  resoiu^ces  to  meet  the 
average  expenses  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  clear  to  all,  contrary  to  the 
VA  Administrator,  that  a  major  change  Is 
necessary  so  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  re- 
ceives educational  assistance  slmUar  to  that 
received  by  other  veterans.  The  V  J.W.  stands 
firmly  lor  the  foUowlng  principles; 

Each  veteran  should  have  sufficient  educa- 
tional assistance  imder  the  GI  BiU  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  choice,  private  or  public. 

There  must  be  an  Increase  In  assistance 
rates  to  enable  the  veteran  to  obtain  an 
education. 

The  maximum  period  of  schooling  should 
be  extended  to  48  months  to  equal  that  given 
to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  ellglblUty  period  after  separation  from 
service  should  be  extended  from  eight  years 
to  nine  as  It  was  for  the  World  War  II  veteran. 

The  VJP.W.  wUl  continue  to  champion  the 
rights  of  veterans.  We  wUl  never  rest  until 
all  veterans  have  the  same  opportunities. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  193.  A  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  second  full  calendai  week  in 
March  1974  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL.    EMPLOT    THE    OLDES    WOBKXB    WTEXK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  the  second  full  week  in  March 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

This  resolution  Is  patterned  after 
Senate  Joint  Rescdution  49.  whieli  I 
introduced  last  year  with  widespread  bi- 
partisan support.  The  essence  of  that 
proposal  was  later  enacted  Into  law — 
Public  Law  93-10 — on  Maxch  15.  1973. 

Because  the  comm^noratlou  of  special 
weeks  is  done  on  a  yearly  basis,  I  am 
again  Introducing  this  same  resolution. 

This  measure  now  takes  on  added  im- 
portance because  the  energy  crisis  has 
already  produced  massive  layoffs  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  During 
the  past  4  months  alone,  unemployment 
for  persons  45  and  above  has  increased 
by  131,000.  for  almost  am  18  percent 
Jump.  AU  too  often  the  mature  worker 
discovers  that  he  is  the  first  to  be  fired 
and  the  last  to  be  hired.  Moreover,  many 
have  not  only  lost  their  Jobs  but  their 
pension  coverage  as  well. 

Over  the  years  the  American  Legion 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  promoting 
emplojonent  opportunities  among  older 
Americans.  As  a  result,  many  Jobs — for- 
merly baxred  to  persons  in  their  forties, 
fifties,  and  beyond — ^have  been  opened. 

In  fact,  since  1959  the  American  Legion 
has  designated  a  particular  week  during 
each  year  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  hiring  the  mature 
worker.  At  first,  the  Legion  selected  the 
first  full  week  in  May  as  "Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week."  Last  year  the  ob- 
servance of  this  week  was  changed  to  the 


second  full  week  in  March.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  change  was  to  avoid  any 
possible  interference  with  youth  employ- 
ment promotional  programs,  which  are 
conducted  extensively  during  the  month 
of  May. 

Once  more,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  American  Legion  for  its 
outstanding  and  effective  leadership  in 
encouraging  public  and  private  employ- 
ers to  hire  older  workers. 

The  need  for  continuation  of  these 
meritorious  efforts  is  as  essential  today 
as  it  was  last  year.  In  many  respects  the 
reasons  are  even  more  compelling. 

Unfortunately,  many  false  stereotypes 
still  exist  about  the  capabilities  of  older 
workers. 

Educational  efforts  can,  however,  in- 
form the  public  about  the  many  swivan- 
tages  of  hiring  middle  aged  and  older 
persons.  Such  a  campaign  can  also  make 
our  Nation  aware  of  the  msmy  attributes 
and  true  capabilities  of  persons  40  smd 
above.  As  a  group,  these  individuals  have 
a  vast  reservoir  of  talent,  experience, 
and  knowledge. 

Several  studies  have  also  reveaded  that 
their  performance  on  the  job  is  as  good  or 
better  than  their  yoimger  counterparts. 
Hearings  by  the  Subccanmlttee  on  Em- 
plojTnent  and  Retirement  Incomes — of 
which  I  am  chairman — ^have  provided 
very  persuasive  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  attendance  of  older  workers  is  likely 
to  be  better  than  that  of  younger  per- 
sons. Moreover,  they  are  less  likely  to 
change  jobs.  And,  they  are  less  likeily  to 
be  absent  for  trivial  reasons. 

"Ageism"  in  employment  can  be  just 
as  cruel  and  self-defeating  as  other 
forms  of  discrimination.  No  nation  caa 
ever  hope  to  achieve  its  full  potential  11 
some  of  its  most  productive  and  energetic 
workers  are  forced  prematurely  into 
earlier  and  earlier  retirement.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  our  Nation  ha4 
much  more  to  gain  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
manpower  policy  to  maximize  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  age  groups,  the  young  a$ 
well  as  the  old. 

One  of  the  essential  Ingredients  for 
this  policy  is  to  remove  the  roadblocks 
which  deny  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers.  [ 

My  resolution,  it  seems  to  me.  can  be 
helpful  in  this  respect — by  creating  * 
more  favorable  climate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  middle  aged  and  cdder  persona. 
Mr.  I»resident,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  proposal  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Jolntt 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  prtnted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows :  I 

SJ.  Rss.  183 
Joint  reeolutton  to  provide  for  Mti*  desig- 
nation of  the  second  full  calendar  week 
in  March   1974  as  'TfaUonal  Brnploy  tte 
Older  Worker  Week" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tha  Presi- 
dent iB  authorized  and  requested  to  leeue  tk 
prodamfttlon  designating  tlM  eeoond  full 
calendar  week  in  March  of  1974  ■■  *77»tkmal 
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Jtmploj  tbM  Older  Worker  Week",  and  calling 
iipon  employer  and  employee  organizations, 
other  organisatlonx  officially  concerned  with 
employment,  and  upon  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  obeerve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grama  designed  to  decrease  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  age. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  24»B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson>  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles >  was  aided  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2495,  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  apply 
the  scientific  and  technological  exper- 
tise of  th?  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  the  solution  of 
domestic  problems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2650,  the 
Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling  E>em- 
onstration  Act. 

S.  2958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2958,  to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  repeal  the  recently  added  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  to  re- 
view services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

S.    300S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3006.  the  Fiscal 
Note  Act. 

SXNATK   JOINT   RESOLtnTON    189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189, 
to  restore  posthumously  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  REQUIR- 
ING "BIG  SHOTS"  TO  STAND  IN 
LINE  TOO 

(Ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  292 

Betolved.  It  Is  tlw  seoM  of  the  Senate  tbat: 

No  Member  of  the  Clongress; 

No  Member  of  the  Cabinet  or  head  of  any 
Oovemment  Agency; 

No  person  of  the  rank  of  Under  Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  In  an  Executive  De- 
partment: 

No  member  of  the  White  House  staff  or 
Bxecutive  Office  of  the  President;  and 

No  official  of  the  rank  of  Vice  President,  or 
above,  of  Exxon.  Oulf,  Oltgo,  American,  Sun- 
oco, Texaco,  or  Shell  oil  companies; 

Shail  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  eighty 
days  use  any  form  of  private  or  governmental 
automotive  tmuportatlon  (except  public 
bxis  or  taxi  services)  unless  such  official 
shall  have  affirmed  in  writing  that  the  fuel 


for  such  vehicle  used  la  transit  to  and  from 
his  regular  place  of  business  was  acquired 
personally  at  the  stated  price  from  a  service 
station  or  other  facility  which  makes  fuel 
a^^allable  to  the  general  public. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Proxmihx  made 
when  he  submitted  his  resolution  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 

RESOLUTION 

senate    RESOli-CmON    272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  272,  to  disapprove 
certain  pay  recommendations  of  the 
President. 


Fehi-uary  27,  197 J^. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 71— Sb^MISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AVAILABILITY  OP  ARTS 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

ACCESS   TO   THE   ARTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  arts  should  be  available 
to  all  Americans,  including  those  who 
suffer  physical  handicaps.  And  I  am 
equally  pleased  that  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Cohen  is  today  introducing  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  my  continuing  effort  to  work  for 
the  removal  of  architectural,  transpor- 
tational,  and  attltudlnal  barriers  that 
still  confront  the  handicapped  in  this 
country,  I  have  found  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  but  slow  prog- 
ress in  the  changes  that  are  necessary 
to  assure  our  handicapped  citizens  equal 
access  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  I  was,  therefore,  highly  encouraged 
to  see  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  imder  the  capable  leadership  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  has  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  to  make  cultural 
facilities  and  activities  accessible  to 
Americans  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

To  be  Isolated  from  the  beauty  and 
stimuli  of  the  arts  Is  to  be  cut  off  from 
what  this  country  Is  all  about.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  expresses  It 
very  well: 

The  arts  are  central  to  what  society  is  and 
what  it  can  be. 

But  the  physically  liandlcapped  have 
generally  suffered  such  Isolation,  for  un- 
til now,  cultural  facilities  and  programs 
have  generally  not  beeo  accessible  to  the 
physically  handlcappefl  American,  and 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  dif- 
ficulties they  face  in  their  efforts  to  en- 
joy the  growing  wealth  of  cultural  ac- 
tivities that  our  Nation  has  to  offer. 

Wheelchair  users  are  unajble  to  climb 
stairs,  navigate  narrow  aisles,  or  be  seat- 


ed in  most  theaters.  The  blind  cannot  see 
the  masterpieces  at  the  National  Gallery 
the  Calder  stabile  in  the  Chicago  Federal 
Plaza,  or  the  baUet  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. The  deaf  cannot  enjoy  the  National 
Symphony,  an  Edward  Albee  play,  or  a 
radio  or  television  broadcast. 

Surmounting  all  of  these  difficulties  in 
allowing  the  handicapped  to  enjoy  art 
will  require  something  of  a  cultural  rev- 
olution. But  sui-mounting  some  of  them 
can  be  accomplished  with  existing  con- 
cepts, facilities,  and  technology,  and  we 
should  undertake  such  efforts  right  now 
Although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  allow 
the  blind  to  "see"  visual  artworks  or  the 
deaf  to  "hear"  auditory  performances 
we  do  have  the  potential  capability  to 
allow  the  physically  handicapped  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  variety  of 
cultural  activities  available. 

We  in  Congress  have  already  approved 
Public  Law  90-480,  a  law  requiring  pub- 
lic buildings  utilizing  Federal  funds  to  be 
accessible  to  Lhe  handicapped.  We  need 
now  only  to  focus  public  attention  on  en- 
forcing that  law  and  on  cooperating  with 
Its  spirit  to  assure  that  efforts  will  be 
made  nationally  to  improve  the  avail- 
ability of  the  arts  and  humanities  to  the 
physically  handicapped.  I  believe  this 
resolution  will  assist  us  in  reaching  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  include  a  letter 
from  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Rhs.  71 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  arts  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  Americans,  Including  those  who 
suffer  physical  handicaps 
Whereas  access  to  the  arts  is  a  right  and 
not  a  prlvUege  of  all  Americans; 

Whereas  the  arts  are  central  to  what  our 
society  is  and  what  it  can  be; 

Whereas  no  citizen  should  be  deprived  of 
the  beauty  and  the  Insights  Into  the  human 
experience  that  oiUy  the  arts  can  Impart; 

Whereas  cultural  Institutions  and  individ- 
ual artists  can  make  a  signlflcant  contribu- 
tion to  the  lives  of  citizens  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped:  and 

Whereas  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-480)  already  requires  that  pubUc 
buildings  constructed,  leased,  or  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  CJovernment 
be  accessible  to  the  handicapped :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
should  take  a  leadership  role  In  advocating 
special  provUlons  for  the  handicapped  In 
cultural  facilltlea  and  programs; 

(2)  private  Interest*  and  govenunente  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  should  take  into 
account  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
PubUc  Law  90-480  when  buUding  or  renovat- 
ing cultural  facilities; 

(3)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  all  of  the  program  areas  within  the  En- 
dowment should  be  mlniful  of  the  Intent 
and  purposes  of  PubUc  Law  9iO-480  and  of 
this  resolution  {u  they  formulate  their  own 
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pjidelines  and  as  they  review  proposals  from 
the  field;  and 

(4)  all  individuals  and  groups  associated 
with  production  and  presentation  of  cultural 
activities  should  give  consideration  to  all  the 
vays  In  which  they  can  further  promote  and 
implement  the  goal  of  making  cultural  facul- 
ties and  activities  accessible  to  Americans 
who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State. 

National  Endowment  foe  the  Arts, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1974. 
Hon.  Chaiit.es  H.  Percy, 
UjS.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatc«  Percy:  I  am  responding  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  the  Con- 
current Resolution  which  you  propose  to 
introduce  in  the  Senate,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  arts  should  be  avail- 
able to  aU  Americans,  including  those  who 
suffer  physical  handicaps. 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  your  transla- 
tion of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts' 
resolution  on  the  accessibility  of  the  arts  to 
the  physically  handicapped  Into  a  Con- 
current Resolution.  I  am  so  pleased  that  the 
resolution  expresses  the  goals  of  the  National 
Council  as  the  goals  of  the  Congress  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  pass  it. 

Recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped,  endorsement  of  the 
Endowment's  role  m  advocating  special  pro- 
visions for  the  handicapped  in  cultural  facil- 
ities and  programs,  and  public  as  well  as 
private  cognizance  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  90-480,  can  be  Instru- 
mental Ui  making  this  nation  aware  of  Its 
responsibilities  and  obligations  to  the  phys- 
IcaUy  handicapped  and  in  helping  us  achieve 
our  mutual  goals. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Endow- 
ment Is  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
National  Council's  resolution.  The  Museum 
guidelines  were  revised  to  permit  funding 
of  surveys  needed  by  those  institutions  to 
ascertain  their  needs  and.  already,  a  gi-ant 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Seattle  Art  Museimi 
for  a  survey  of  possible  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  make  museums  more  accessible  to 
the  handici^>ped.  In  addition,  a  grant  has 
been  awarded  to  the  University  of  lUlnols, 
Chicago  Circle,  In  conjxinctlon  with  the  Be- 
habllltation  Institute  of  Chicago  for  a 
project  that  will  entaU  choosing  a  smaU  com- 
mimlty  outside  of  Chicago  or  a  small  portion 
of  Chicago  and  developing  a  model  plan  for 
a  totally  accessible  community.  The  Univer- 
sity's Dean  of  Architecture  and  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Henry  Betts,  wlU  act 
as  co-directors  of  the  project.  (Incidentally, 
the  Initiative  for  the  Council  resolution  came 
In  good  measure  from  Dr.  Betts.)  Also  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Arts  has 
passed  a  resolution  slmUar  to  the  Council's. 
We  hope  that  many  more  wlU  foUow  in  the 
near  future. 

We  know  that  this  is  Just  a  beginning,  but 
with  the  added  suport  of  your  proposed  res- 
olution, we  hope  that  the  Endowment  can 
progress  In  Its  efforts  to  make  the  arts  avail- 
able to  all  Americans. 
My  best  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Nakct  Hanks, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Amendment  No.  978 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  976  THROUGH  978 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce three  amendments  to  S.  3044. 

Amendment  No.  976  lowers  the  gen- 
eral election  subsidy  for  major  party  can- 
didates from  100  to  50  percent,  and 
makes  corresponding  reductions  in  the 
public  financing  available  to  nonmajor 
party  candidates. 

Amendment  No.  977  broadens  the 
financial  disclosure  provisions  of  title  IV 
In  the  following  respects:  It  subjects  pri- 
mary candidates  and  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  the  dis- 
closure requirements;  it  requires  dis- 
closure of  the  amoimts  of  income  and 
property  taxes  paid;  and  it  provides  that 
the  first  disclosure  statements  shall  be 
filed  30  days  after  enactment.  As  the 
bill  now  stands,  the  first  disclosure  state- 
ments will  not  be  filed  until  May  1975, 
unless  the  bill  Is  enacted  prior  to  April 
16,  1974. 

Amendment  No.  978  overturns  Revised 
Ruling  72-355  and  thereby  prevents 
large  political  contributors  from  escaping 
gift  tax  liability  by  channeling  their  gifts 
through  dimamy  committees.  This 
amendment  is  Identical  in  substance  to 
S.  2065. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  these  amendments 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  976 

On  page  10,  line  19,  foUowlng  the  word 
"to".  Insert  the  word  "one-half". 


On  page  86,  following  line  17,  Insert  th* 

following : 

"GOT    TAX    TREATMENT    OF    POLmCAL  I 

CONTRIBUTIONS"  I 

"Sxc.  503.  (a)  Section  3503(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  ex- 
clusions from  gifts)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Gifts  made  to  different  political  commit- 
tees which  make  expenditures  (including 
transfers  of  funds  and  contributions  by  a 
committee)  for  the  pxupose  of  influenctog 
the  nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate 
for  elective  office  shall  ftjr  purposes  of  thla 
subsection  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  to 
that  candidate  unless  the  donor  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  that — 

■  ( 1 )  at  the  time  he  made  the  gift  he  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  know 
which  candidate  would  bKBnefit  from  his  gift, 
and 

'(2)  at  no  time  did  he  direct,  request,  at 
suggest  to  the  committee,  or  to  any  person 
associated  with  that  committee,  that  a  par. 
tlcular  candidate  should  receive  anv  benefit 
from  his  gift.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectioa 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  gifts  mad* 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment." 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS  OP   1973— AMENDMENT 

;  AMENDMENT  NO.   97C 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Amendment  No.  977 

On  page  79,  strike  lines  6  and  7  and  Insert 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Any  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  or  election  to  Federal  office  who,". 

On  page  79,  following  line  21,  inaert  the 
following  new  subparagraph  and  renumber 
subsequent  subparagraphs  accordingly: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
individual,  or  by  the  individual  and  the  In- 
dividual's spouse  filing  jointly,  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph  'tax'  shall  mean 
any  federal,  state,  or  local  Income  tax  and 
any  federal,  state,  or  local  property  tax;". 

On  page  81,  line  9,  strike  the  words  "of 
political  parties"  and  Insert  the  foUowing  in 
lieu  thereof:  "for  nomination  for  or  election 
to  Federal  office". 

On  page  84,  strike  lines  3-5  and  insert  the 
foUowtag  in  «eu  thereof: 

"(1)  The  first  report  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  due  80  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Oomp- 
troUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall,  for  purpoees  at  this  subsection,  have 
the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the 
Commission  by  this  section." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FERTI- 
LIZER SUPPLIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation win  hold  an  additional  day  of 
hearings  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  Friday, 
March  8,  1974,  to  hear  from  farmers  and 
local  fertilizer  dealers  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution  and  pricing  of  fertilizer  sup- 
plies to  farmers. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  GOLD  WATER'S  ADDRESB 
TO  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  &  STEEL 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago,  on  February  5,  to  be 
exact,  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Steel  Institute  at  a  meetli« 
here  In  Washington.  At  that  time,  it  oc- 
cured  to  me  that  the  need  for  some 
straight  talk  aimed  at  America's  corpo- 
rate heads  was  perhaps  overdue. 

As  a  result,  I  explained,  in  pretty  stark 
terms,  my  great  concern  that  the  private 
competitive  enterprise  system  is  poorb' 
prepared  to  face  what  I  believe  may  be 
its  greatest  threat  in  the  country's  200- 
year  history.  I  told  my  distinguished 
audience  that  tiie  American  business 
system  is  faltering  under  a  series  of 
poorly  handled  shortages  and  is  under 
attack  by  those  who  would  like  to  na- 
tionalize all  bsisic  enterprise  in  this 
(X)untry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hs^py  to  say  my 
remarks  were  received  enthusiastically 
by  many  leaders  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  feel  sis  I  do.  As  a  result,  I 
have  received  a  great  many  requests  for 
the  text  of  mj'  remarks  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

RKlf*mTII   BT   SxlfATOI   Basst   Ooldwatxr   or 
AXJZONA 

Oentleman:  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for 
DM  to  b«  here  thlB  morning  and  share  with 
you  lome  of  my  concerna  about  the  situation 
faoed  by  the  buslneaa  oomxnunity  In  the 
nation  today. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  you  probably  wont 
like.  But.  having  been  around  this  town  for 
»  yeaiB,  I  think  it  la  time  a  former  buslnees- 
man.  who  has  nerer  forgotten  his  regard 
and  affection  for  the  free  enterprise  system, 
to  deliver  a  message  to  America's  corporate 
beads. 

Most  Industry  spokesmen  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  before  Committees  when 
problems  aifectlng  their  busmeases  are  espe- 
cially grave,  and  for  some  reason,  they  in- 
v*rt«bly  present  a  picture  of  the  most  poorly- 
organized,  poorly-Informed  group  of  wit- 
nesses In  the  whole  spectrum.  It  Is  not  that 
they  don't  understand  thetr  businesses,  not 
that  they  cant  articulate  the  problems — 
rfttber  it  Is  the  attttude  they  carry  with 
them  that  prohibits  their  story  from  getting 
across. 

Too  many  of  the  business  spcAesmen  that 
I  see  testify  assume  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  know  little  or  nothing  at  all  about 
the  subject  at  hand.  This  may.  In  all  proba- 
bnity,  be  true,  but  what  they  overlook  Is  the 
fact  that  the  qiiestlons  put  to  them  will  be 
queetlons  prepared  by  brUllant  young  staff 
members  who  mtstrxist  or  totally  disbelieve 
the  attributes  of  the  enterprise  system. 

Some  of  you  come  here  without  proper 
preparation;  others  come  with  an  abiding 
faith  that  the  Committee  Members  you  speak 
to  will  have  an  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  your  argument.  And  too  many  of  you  be- 
lieve that  your  testimony  will  get  the  kind 
of  treatment  In  the  news  media  that  you 
believe  It  deeervea.  It  almost  seems  as  though 
many  business  heads  do  not  understand  that 
the  news  media  contain  some  people  who  do 
not  understand  nor  trust  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  delight  In  presenting  business 
testimony  In  an  embarrassing  or  detrimental 
U^t. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  these  things, 
trat  I  sincerely  believe  that  you  gentlemen 
must  understand  the  problems  oonfronttng 
your  rec^tlon  here  In  Washington  and  make 
plans  to  meet  it— if  our  tne  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  to  continue. 

BeUeve  ma  I  should  like  nothing  better 
thsji  to  ouUlne  for  you  a  rosy  picture  of  an 
abundant  and  assured  futtire,  not  only  for 
the  steel  Industry  but  for  the  entire  econ- 
omy. I  am  sorry  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
frankly  I  am  roncemed— deeply  ooncemed— 
over  developments  which  are  only  now  be- 
coming appctfent  in  the  business  and  govern- 
mental picture.  I  believe  that  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  Is  now  £aoe  to  face  with  one 
of  the  greatesrt  threats  In  this  oountiT^  200 
year  history.  The  system  Is  faltering  tinder 
»  series  of  poorly  handled  shortages,  and  It 
is  under  attack  by  demagogues  who  would 
like  to  nationalize  aU  basic  enterprise  In  this 
country. 

Aad  right  here  I  should  like  to  warn  you 
tl>«t  we  •nbMdwl  at  this  vary  moment  to- 
ward  a  dvtnmlnad  drive  for  more  natlonal- 
laatton  of  our  hrislnesses,  ami  it  has  a 
peater  cihance  for  success  than  at  any  tiiw^ 
to  our  btotory.  Now  you  can  Ignore  the  fact 
oryon  can  pretand  that  nattonalisatlon  u 
•OBMjhtog  other  than  what  It  really  is— you 
•an  bnttar  op  tbo  term,  swwtan  it,  pour 
S![?^.'^^  *•  Miythlng  you  want  with  it— 
wit  it  tonm  out  to  ba  aoeiaUan  and  tha*  to 
^"^  **'^  •»•«  »•»«  <*one  anything  for 


Of  course,  today,  everyone  is  talking  about 
the  energy  dials.  When  It  comes  to  oil,  the 
reports  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  large  oU 
companies  to  drive  up  profits  are  so  wide- 
spread that  they  are  almoet  Impossible  to 
combat.  All  of  a  sudden  an  astonishing  nvun- 
bw  of  people  have  become  instant  experts 
on  energy  matters.  They  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers, and  they  are  disinclined  to  listen  to 
reasonable  explanations. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  where  oU  la  con- 
cerned the  situation  has  become  so  personal 
and  so  emotional  with  so  many  people  that 
the  Industry  spokesmen  find  themselves  un- 
der attack  on  all  sides  by  people  who  want 
gasoline  for  their  cars  and  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  rather  than  arguments  and  explana- 
tions. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  discuss 
the  troubles  that  afHlct  the  oil  Indvtstry.  I 
came  here  to  warn  you  that  today's  energy 
crisis  Is  tomorrow's  steel  crisis  and  the  next 
day's  crisis  of  the  enterprise  system  Itself.  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  I  believe  that  to- 
day—^not  tomorrow- Is  the  time  to  start 
making  plans  to  head  off  a  concerted  assault 
on  the  steel  Industry.  I  predict  that  very 
shortly  you  gentlemen  may  find  yoxiraelves 
on  the  witness  stand  accused  of  conspiring 
to  cause  a  steel  shortage,  bring  about  Infla- 
tion and  Increase  unemployment.  You  can 
expect  to  be  accused  of  reaping  wlndfaU 
profits  at  the  expense  of  helpless  consumers 
and  taxpayers.  And  I  predict  that  Congress 
wUl  be  considering  a  barrage  of  bills  to  na- 
tionalize your  Industry  or  to  impose  price 
controls  and  taxes  on  your  domestic  and  for- 
eign earnings.  Unless  you  plan  ahead  you  will 
find  yourselves  in  the  same  pocltlon  as  the 
oU  Industry  does  today.  Tou  will  be  wonder- 
ing why  you  couldnt  get  your  message  across 
to  the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

When  I  say  today  is  the  time  to  act,  I  mean 
In  fact  that  tomorrow  will  be  too  late.  For 
It  is  today  that  the  competitive  enterprise 
system  Itself  is  under  selge.  Tomorrow,  or 
the  next  day,  it  may  fall. 

Diulng  this  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
determined  effort — conceived  by  patriotic 
weU-lntentloned  IdeallstB— to  replace  the 
"evils  of  capitalism"  and  "big,  bad"  bvialneas 
corporations,  with  government  controlled 
corporations  operated  "by  and  tor  the  people  " 
These  people  believe  that  today  is  the  time  to 
take  giant  steps  forward  and  launch  a  major 
offensive.  Their  strategy  fe  not  a  frontal  at- 
tack at  the  center,  but  rather  a  series  of  nib- 
bling, piecemeal  tactics— what  our  old  nem- 
esis Niklta  Khrushchev  called  salami  slic- 
ing tactics.  Their  weaooas  are  the  national 
electronic  media  networks  and  the  well  co- 
ordinated regiments  of  Uberal  poUtlclans  in- 
teUectuals,  Jovirnallsts,  and  educatore. 

The  opposition  believes  that  the  polls  of- 
fer proof  positive  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  wiU  raUy  to  Join  their  ranks  because 
they  have  become  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  and  distrustful  of  business  In  general 
and  big  busmeaa  In  partlc\ilar. 

The  business  community  today  has  two 
choices.  Either  it  can  go  on  the  defense  and 
dig  deeper  trenches,  or  it  can  mount  a 
ootmter-offenslve.  I  recommend  the  second 
option  for  the  following  reasons. 

I  will  give  It  to  you  straight:  I  believe 
your  old  strategy  has  not  been  succeasftu  be- 
cause you  have  been  operating  in  a  crisis- 
management  mode.  Instead  of  employing  bold 
new  initiatives  based  on  a  coordinated  plan, 
you  have  settled  Into  an  action-reaction  ef- 
fort— often  referred  to  as  the  "kseejerk  reac- 
tion" syndrome.  That  is  not  a  winning  strat- 
egy. We  tried  it  In  Vietnam  and  it  was  a 
traglo  disaster. 

As  a  politician  I  can  tell  you  the  opposi- 
tion  has   misjudged    the   attitudes   of  tha 
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American  people  .  .  .  sore  they're  disen- 
chanted and  distrustful  .  .  .  they  have  a 
right  to  be  .  .  .  hut  they  are  also  confused 
and  concerned.  They  are  thirsting  for  ths 
facta.  They  are  searching  for  the  truth 
for  example,  is  the  energy  crisis  real  or  nwtT 
If  It  is  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  unite 
and  make  the  necessary  aacrlflcea.  This  la  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  our  nation,  weU  doc- 
imiented  la  the  pages  of  our  history  booka. 
A  poll  was  taken  recently,  that  the  opposl- 
tlon  may  have  overlooked  or  Ignored,  which 
could  prove  to  be  its  Actiillee  Heel.  It  was 
conducted  by  a  leading  pubUo  opinion  re- 
search firm  in  New  Torte  City,  a  city  which 
has  a  reputation  for  being  the  mort  Uberal 
in  America.  The  results  were  released  last 
month  and  they  reflected  a  dramatic  shift  to 
the  right.  Thirty-three  percent  rated  them- 
selves conservative;  thirty-one  as  moderate. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  maybe  I  was  a  llt- 
Ue  premature  in  1964,  but  I  think  the  public 
realizes  now  that  many  of  the  liberal  "ple- 
In-the-sky,"  paternalistic  great  aoclety  pro- 
grams simply  wUl  not  work. 

Most  of  the  dtlcena  of  America  are  cap- 
italists themselves.  They  are  stockholders  In 
our  largest  corporations  either  directly- 
more  than  32  million— or  indirectly  through 
pension  and  Insurance  funds.  They  "own  a 
piece  of  the  rock"  and  they  dont  want  to 
see  It  chipped  away  into  smaU  pieces  and 
pass  Into  oblivion.  But  too  many  atlll  do  not 
realize  that  what  helps  business  provides 
better  opportimltlea  at  higher  pay  for  them. 
Now  If  you  accept  thla  estimate  of  the 
situation  as  being  reasonably  accurate,  then 
I  suggest  that  It  Is  time  today  to  buUd  your 
own  •  personalized"  communications  networt 
that  stretches  from  border  to  border  and 
ooaat  to  coast.  This  Is  not  a  difficult  tmrtr  be- 
cause most  people  In  this  coimtry  work  for 
you  and  you  work  for  them.  You  are  part  of 
their  community.  Most  In^portant,  they  want 
to  listen  and  they  want  to  believe  in  you. 
They  sense  that  they  are  not  getting  'the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  from 
the  octopus  TV  screen  in  their  Uvlng  rooms. 
At  aU  times  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  wo 
all  make  mistakes,  and  today,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  If  we  try  to  sweep  them  under  the 

rug,  we  will  trip  over  them  sooner  or  later 

and  probably  sooner. 

People  know  that  "nobMy'a  perfect,"  and 
they  respect  anyone  who'a  big  enough  to 
admit  hla  errors.  Dont  try  to  fool  them.  The 
tragedy  of  Watergate  offere  ample  testimony 
that  they  will  not  accept  ooverups. 

Spedflcally,  Pm  suggesting  that  big  busi- 
ness organize  'truth  teams"  to  go  Into  the 
community  rooms  of  the  schoola,  the  imJon 
clubs  and  rotary  clubs— that  they  appear  on 
local  TV  and  radio  to  confront  the  critlca 
and  debate  the  lasues. 

Members  of  these  teama  should  be  foremen 
as  well  as  executives.  Above  all,  they  must  be 
articulate  salesmen  of  the  true  facts.  In  fact, 
respected  blue  collar  workers  may  be  more 
convincing  than  the  board  chairmen.  They 
may  not  have  college  degrees— Hell,  I  don't 
have  one!— but  they  know  beat  how  to  com- 
municate with  their  peers.  The  only  equip- 
ment and  training  they  need  are  unvarnished 
pro  and  con  fact  sheets  on  the  major  Issues- 
plus  an  Incentive. 

AndMways  remember,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  There  la  nothing  less  convincing 
than  a  preacher  who  regales  his  congregation 
on  the  evils  of  demon  rum  and  then  goes  out 
and  buys  a  Jug  from  the  local  moonshiner— 
unleas  It^  the  bualneaeman  who  sings  the 
praises  of  unfettered  competitive  enterprise, 
decries  government  Interference  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  then  goes  to  WasUngton  and 
lobbies  tor  the  reverse. 

Improving  your  communiratlons  network 
at  the  grassroots  level  Is  only  the  first  task. 
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The  second  la  to  compete  effectively  In  the 
crucial  market  place  of  Ideas  .  .  .  and  I'm 
not  talking  about  the  Madison  Avenue  mar- 
ket place.  I'm  referring  to  the  Intellectual 
market  place — the  deep-water  mainstream  of 
Idea  formulation  which  has  the  most  per- 
vasive impact  on  public  attltudea  and  public 
policies.  Lord  Keynes  once  said  that  "the 
ideas  of  economists  and  political  philos- 
ophers, both  when  they  are  right  and  when 
they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful  than  la 
oommosily  understood  .  .  .  indeed  the  world 
Is  ruled  by  little  else." 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  he 
said  that  most  of  the  "Great  Society"  pro- 
grams passed  by  Congress  were  developed  by 
scholars  whom  he  had  placed  on  special  task 
forces.  If  you  look  at  the  list  of  witnesses 
who  appear  before  our  committees  In  Con- 
gress you  will  find  that  a  large  percentage 
of  them  are  from  universities  and  research 
institutions. 

IBusiness  has  net  only  abdicated  the  Intel- 
lectual arena  to  the  liberal  left  but  they 
have  also  been  pouring  salt  on  their  own 
wounds  by  giving  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  academic  institutions  who  regard 
free  enterprise  with  contempt.  This  was  one 
of  the  major  themes  of  a  recent  speech  by 
David  Packard.  I  join  him  In  his  recom- 
mendation that  corporations  take  action  to 
exercise  more  selectivity  In  their  contribu- 
tions programs. 

The  third  task  for  the  business  community 
is  to  use  1974  as  a  springboard  for  Increased 
political  activity  at  the  local  and  national 
levels.  You  should  employ  all  the  legitimate 
means  at  your  disposal  to  support  candidates 
— Wlio  want  to  improve  the  competitive 
enterprise  system  Instead  of  tearing  it  down. 
— Who  are  convinced  that  our  system 
works  best  with  less  government  interference 
in  the  market  place  rather  than  more. 

Business  must  play  an  active  role  in  put- 
ting together  a  strong  team  in  Congress  who 
can  break  up  the  disaster  lobby,  scatter  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  dismantle  the  inter- 
ventionist bureaucracy, 

I'm  talking  about  those  people  who  preach 
about  the  "evils  of  capitalism"  Instead  of 
Its  strengths  .  .  .  who  support  more  and  more 
federal  agencies  to  regulate  business  in  order 
to  protect  "the  people"  from  "the  bad 
guys"— the  FTC,  FPC,  EPA  and  all  the  others. 
The  chilling  fact  Is  that  the  pattern  of 
recent  legislation  has  not  been  In  the  public 
Interest.  It  has  been  punitive  in  nature — 
punitive  to  the  point  that  the  system  is  half 
dead  already  and  the  lynch  mob  Is  clamor- 
ing for  a  noose  to  strangle  what  Is  still  alive. 
Today  the  prime  target  of  the  disaster 
lobby  is  proflts,  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
competitive  enterprise  system.  The  word  has 
almost  become  obscene  in  our  lexicon. 

If  the  opposition  can  change  the  word 
"profit"  Into  a  four  letter  word  then  they 
may  have  a  clear  field  for  their  drive  to  na- 
tionalize the  basic  industries.  Then  profits 
can  be  replaced  by  deficits.  We  have  ample 
evidence  from  nations  who  have  already  na- 
tionalized. The  British  Railway  deficit  Is 
more  than  $200  million  a  year  .  .  .  the  Ger- 
man Railway's  about  $750  million,  and  the 
Japanese  National  Railway  has  a  deficit  In 
the  vicinity  of  $900  million  a  year  ...  in 
your  industry  I  am  told  that  British  steel  is 
losing  more  than  150  million  dollars  a  year. 
Before  concluding  I  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  on  this  subject  of  profits,  because  I 
think  It  is  going  to  turn  Into  one  of  the 
major  political  lasues  In  the  1974  and  1076 
campaigns  .  .  .  Yes,  It  may — or  at  least  it 
should  rank  even  higher  than  Wa^rgate  in 
the  political  arena 

I  find  It  Ironic  that  the  American  com- 
petitive enterprise  system,  which  has 
produced  greater  good  for  more  people  than 
any  other  system  In  history.  Is  so  little  \mder- 


stood  and  appreciated  by  the  vaat  majority 
of  its  beneficiaries.  It  Is  svirprislng  how  few 
of  our  cltisena  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  key 
role  of  proflts  In  fueling  economic  growth 
and  Improving  human  welfare. 

Of  equal  concern  la  the  strong  feeling  of 
many  people  that  the  earnings  of  American 
business  are  "excessive."  Tou  may  recall  the 
results  of  the  Harris  Survey  last  year  when 
only  19  percent  of  the  people  thought  busi- 
ness was  keeping  profits  at  a  "reasonable 
level" — whatever  that  means  I  This  compares 
with  46  percent  in  1966.  And  yet,  after-tax 
corporate  proflts  on  sales  dropped  from  5.6 
percent  in  1966  to  about  4  percent  last  year. 
What's  more,  corporate  profits  as  a  share 
of  national  income  dropped  from  about  13 
percent  in  1966  to  around  9  percent  last  year, 
while  employee  compensation  climbed  from 
70  to  76  percent. 

Theae  kinds  of  statistics  are  not  reaching 
the  public  and  I  auggeat  that  business  la 
partly  to  blame. 

Most  corporatlona  prepare  profit  state- 
ments to  appeal  to  security  analysts  and 
potential  investora.  They  put  emphasis  on 
the  percentage  profit  increase  thla  year 
versus  last  year — or  thla  quarter  versoia  last 
quarter.  So  even  If  earnings  on  sales  have 
only  risen  from  3  to  4  percent,  the  year 
end  atatement  will  highlight  the  fact  that 
proflts  are  up  S3  percent.  Thla  In  turn  La 
translated  Into  banner  headlines  that  the 
XYZ  Corporation  la  reaping  "unconscionable" 
exceaa  profits. 

I  know  what  a  dllenuna  thla  la  for  buai- 
nesa  because  of  the  priority  problem  to 
attract  Investment  capital.  You  must  realize, 
however,  that  you  face  an  equally  formidable 
task  m  trying  to  correct  the  distortions  and 
misinformation  about  the  size  of  profits.  To 
do  this  you  must  deal  with  the  whole  pie 
and  not  Just  one  slice  of  it. 

What  dlaturbs  me  even  mora  than  the 
profit  distortions  Is  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  decisive  role  of  corporate  profits 
on  the  working  of  our  comjjetltlve  enterprise 
system.  I  recall  an  article,  some  yeara  ago, 
by  Ayn  Rand.  It  was  entitled:  "Proflts  Are 
the  Root  of  All  Good."  Thla  la  the  message 
we  should  put  across. 

Without  adequate  proflts  there  would  be  a 
crlppimg  lack  of  the  capital  formation 
needed  to  increase  projection  to  meet 
Increased  demand. 

As  I  see  it,  this  Is  one  of  the  basic  economic 
problema  otir  country  faces  today  and  for 
the  remainder  of  this  decade.  If  proflts  are 
held  down  by  price  controls,  proposed 
changes  in  business  tax  provisions,  urj-eal- 
Istic  environmental  and  consumer  regula- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  disincentives  for 
undertaking  large  capital  investment  pro- 
grama  to  Increase  productive  capacity,  then  It 
followa  as  night  the  day  that  short^iges  and 
unemployment  will  spiral  upward  and  we  will 
enter  a  i>erlod  of  economic  stagnation — which 
is  stUl  the  worst  form  of  pollution  in  an 
industrial  society. 

If.  in  otir  moment  of  economic  peril,  we 
decide  to  escalate  government  Interference 
with  free  market  forces,  Junking  what's  left 
of  our  competitive  enterprise  system  In  favor 
of  one  that  Is  centrally  directed  under  gov- 
ernmer.t  control,  then  all  of  our  freedoms 
will  soon  go  by  the  board. 

Economic  Ireedom  Is  inseparable  from  all 
the  other  freedoms  and  liberties  we  enjoy.  It 
is.  in  fact,  the  essential  freedom,  without 
which  all  the  rest  perish.  What  good  is  the 
right  to  life  If  a  man  does  not  control  the 
means  to  life? 

In  America,  the  hope  of  economic  arrt  per- 
sonal freedom  rests  In  the  hands  of  en- 
lightened citizens  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  convinced  by  their  own 
experiences  that  the  competitive  enterprise 


system  ts  the  best  system  available  In  thla 
imperfect  world  of  oure. 

Thla  is  the  message  that  you  and  I — the 
politician  and  the  businessman — must  carry 
to  America  .  .  .  Not  tonwrrow — ^but  today  I 

Aa  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewla  Powtil 
warned  us,  private  business  and  freedom  are 
In  clanger  and  .  .  .  "the  hour  Is  late."l 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Volunteer  Army  is  already  on  the  march. 
It  is  working  and  it  is  real. 

That  is  the  overwhelming  conclusion  I 
have  reached  after  reading  Armj'  Secre- 
tary "Bo"  Callaway's  report  to  President 
Nixon,  made  pubhc  on  February  20. 

The  Army  received  its  last  draftee  on 
December  29,  1972.  Now,  14  months  later, 
I  congratulate  Secretary  Callaway  for  tha 
boldness  and  dedication  that  have 
launched  today's  Action  Army  on  an 
all-volunteer  course. 

This  is  a  time  when  people's  faith  ia 
the  honesty  of  their  Government  has 
been  at  a  low  ebb.  The  credibility  of 
elected  ofiBcials  has  been  weakened. 
Everyone  seems  to  expect  that  when  the 
Government  predicts  good  news,  it  is  a 
bluff. 

SmaU  wonder  that  predictions  of  suc- 
cess for  the  All-Volunteer  Army  have 
been  greeted  with  widespread  skepticism. 
A  lot  of  people  have  been  wringing 
their  hands  and  mftiring  gloomy  predlc* 
tions  about  the  Volunteer  Army. 

Charges  of  "sabotage "  have  appeared 
in  print — allegations  that  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Defense  did  not  want  a  Volun- 
teer Army  and  would  make  sure  it  would 
not  work. 

Visions  of  a  force  composed  entirely  of 
blacks,  criminals,  mercenaries,  and  high 
school  dropouts  have  been  floating 
around  for  a  long  time. 

Critics  have  blamed  the  high  cost  of 
the  manpower  component  in  the  defense 
budget  on  the  Volunteer  Army,  even 
though  those  pay  raises  went  into  effect 
before  the  Volunteer  Army  was  born. 

There  were  not  many  people  who  had 
good  things  to  say  about  the  prospectB 
for  the  Volunteer  Army. 

So  at  a  time  like  this,  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  find  that  predictions  of  good 
news  are  coming  true,  and  that  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  Government  officials  are 
putting  an  idea  into  practice. 

The  Callaway  report  is  visible  proof 
that  things  can  and  do  go  right,  for  a 
change. 

It  answers  critics  who  accused  top 
brass  of  trying  to  sabotage  the  new  AU- 
Volunteer  Army  and  gives  me  further  re- 
assurance that  an  all-volunteer  force  is 
a  sound  idea  that  can  succeed. 

It  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  Army 
has  not  been  trj'ing  to  sabotage  the  idea 
and  force  us  back  to  the  draft,  as  some 
people  have  charged. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  pub- 
lished reports  that  senior  oflBcers  at  the 
Pentagon  were  trjing  to  discredit  the 
idea  of  volunteerism  by  setting  unrealis- 
tically  high  recrmtment  goals  and  fall- 
ing  to   push   recruitment   efforts.   Tlje 
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Army's  integrity  and  good  faith  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  facts  presented  in  this 
report. 

Sure  the  Army  has  problems.  It  has 
trouble  attracting  technically  skilled  per- 
sonnel. It  has  morale  problems.  It  has 
to  cope  with  drugs  and  racial  tension. 
It  has  only  reached  about  88  percent  of 
its  recruitment  goal. 

But  overall  statistics  are  good  and  get- 
ting better. 

Take  high  school  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  going  to  end  with  an  Army  of 
illiterates. 

But  if  you  count  people  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  Army,  in  all  ranks,  no  less 
than  71  percent  of  enlisted  men  and 
women  have  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Many  of  these  men  and  women 
are  career  Army  people  who  will  be 
around  for  a  long  time. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  is  pretty  snooty 
to  say  that  everyone  has  to  be  a  high 
school  graduate  before  he  or  she  can 
make  a  good  soldier.  Alttiough  it  may 
be  true  that  nonhigh  school  graduates 
are  more  likely  to  develop  into  discipline 
problems,  the  Army  has  found  that  4 
out  of  5  wind  up  being  good  soldiers. 

Of  course,  we  need  lilgh  caliber  people. 
And  the  news  on  this  score  is  good,  too. 
Over  the  last  3  calendar  years,  male 
"true"  volunteers — as  opposed  to  draft- 
induced  volimteers — in  high  test-score 
categories  have  Increased  from  42  to  50 
I>ercent.  When  you  add  draft-induced 
volunteers  and  women  the  figures  are 
even  better — from  52  percent  in  calen- 
dar year  1971  to  55  percent  in  calendar 
year  1973.  The  Army's  goal — 61  per- 
cent— is  not  so  far  away. 

The  notion  that  the  Army  will  be  all- 
black  also  turns  out  to  be  a  myth. 

According  to  the  flgiu-es  presented  in 
Secretary  Calloway's  report,  non-Cauca- 
sian enlistment  a]n)ear8  to  have  peaked 
in  July  1973.  Since  then  it  has  been 
moving  downward. 

It  is  still  high — around  the  mldtwentles 
In  percentage  terms,  as  compared  with 
a  non-Caucasian  population  of  about  13 
percent  nationwide. 

But  as  the  report  points  out: 
This  rat©  .  .  .  Is  Indicative  or  the  aware- 
neoB  among  minorities  of  the  opportunities 
available  In  the  service. 

A  chance  to  learn  a  skill. 

A  chance  to  earn  steady  pay. 

A  chance  to  travel. 

A  chance  to  compile  a  good  record  be- 
fore moving  into  a  civilian  job. 

I  think  that  to  make  a  big  fuss  about 
non-Caucasian  recruitment  Is  an  Insult 
both  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Army,  and  to  the  minority  people  who 
are  smart  enough  to  recognize  them. 

And  let  us  be  careful  about  slapping 
on  quotas  based  on  race.  Why  should 
we  turn  away  a  qualified  black  man  who 
wants  to  be  a  soldier? 

I  think  we  can  trust  the  Army  on  this 
one. 

The  recruiters  there  have  more  than 
Just  an  eye  on  the  problem.  They  have 
a  whole  battery  of  new  and  appealing 


recruitment  ideas  that  should  help  to 
bring  in  people  of  all  races. 

For  example,  an  enlistee  now  has  far 
more  choice  of  what  unit  to  be  assigned 
to  and  where  he  or  she  will  be  stationed. 
Intensive  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
cruit at  the  junior  college  level.  The  re- 
cruiter force  is  being  brought  up  to  au- 
thorized strength  and  staffed  with  high 
quality  people.  And  so  on. 

So  let  us  get  behind  the  volunteer 
Army.  It  is  here  to  stay,  and  it  is  doing 
well.  Let  us  help  it  in  all  the  ways  we 
can. 


THE     URBAN     HOSPITALS     EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
introduced  the  "Urban  Hospitals  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1974"  (S.  2983) 
with  Senators  Eagletoh  and  Wtlujms. 
As  evidence  of  the  importance  and  need 
for  this  legislation,  today  as  a  case  in 
point  I  would  like  to  provide  for  my  col- 
leagues additional  factual  information 
concerning  New  York  City's  public  hos- 
pitals. 

There  are  48,000  hospital  beds  in  New 
York  City  and  25  percent  or  16,000  beds 
are  provided  by  mmUcipal  hospitals; 
however  80  percent  of  these  16,000  beds 
are  obsolete.  In  fact,  the  old  Lincoln 
Hospital  still  uses  physical  facilities 
originally  built  to  house  runaway  slaves. 

The  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals Corp.  has  a  current  $840  million 
construction  budget  to  help  correct  this 
physical  plant  crisis,  which  involves  not 
just  replacement  of  obsolete  beds,  but  a 
change  in  the  old  open  ward  system  to  a 
more  modem  care  setting  in  2-  to  6-bed 
rooms. 

Despite  this  substantial  financial  com- 
mitment 70  percent  of  the  beds  in  the 
municipal  hospital  system  will  not  be  re- 
placed and,  in  some  instances,  will  remsiin 
terribly  antiquated.  The  obvious  and  ex- 
tensive needs  of  maintenance  and  mod- 
ernization have  not  yet  been  met. 

The  physical  plants  of  the  New  York 
public  hospital  system  are  valued  at  $1 
billion.  However,  when  4  to  5  percent  of 
this  value,  or  $40  million,  is  needed  each 
year  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  fa- 
cilities alone  and  only  half  that  amount 
Is  made  available,  obsolescence  is  an  im- 
avoidable  barrier  to  adequate  care. 

About  half  of  the  budget  must  come 
from  third-party  pajTnents — largely 
medicaid  and  medicare — when  they  can 
be  collected.  Collection  requires  30  mil- 
lion pages  of  paper  in  an  average  fiscal 
year  to  realize  a  $300  million  return.  The 
mere  processing  of  this  monstrous 
amoimt  of  paper  costs  $20  million  in  per- 
sonnel. 

In  the  New  York  City  volunteer  hospi- 
tals, where  only  25  percent  of  the  patient 
population  enters  throug^i  the  emergency 
rooms,  there  Is  adequate  time  to  com- 
plete paperwork  m  an  orderly  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  three-fourths  of  the 
pubUc  hospital  patients  are  admitted 
through  the  emergency  service,  forcing 
decisions  between  providing  patient  care 
and  processing  paper. 

Implied  in  these  figures  are  other  dif- 
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Acuities  with  reimbursement  programs 
First,  public  hospital  patients  do  not 
generally  have  insurance  coverage,  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  often  insufficient  to 
pay  for  their  care.  Second,  insurance 
mechanisms  do  not  oover  preventive 
medicine.  So  to  provide  the  kind  of  serv- 
ices needed  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
need  them,  public  subsidies  are  essential 
if  our  public  hospitals  are  adequately  to 
serve  the  pubUc.  This  is  what  my  bill,  8 
2983,  is  all  about. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  noncovered 
costs  will  be  shared  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  on  a 
75/25  basis,  and  yet  the  authorization  is 
so  modest  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
could  use  it  all. 


TESTIMONY  OP  HON.  SHERMAN  W 
TRIBBnT,  GOVERNOR  OP  DELA- 
WARE, ON  STATE'S  ENERGY  IM- 
PACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1974,  the  Honorable  Sherman  W. 
Tribbitt,  Governor  of  Delaware,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  He  spoke  of 
the  imemployment  and  adverse  condi- 
tions which  have  afflicted  Delaware  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Governor  Tribbitt  noted  that — 
Due  to  our  unique  Industrial  mix.  wo  have 
found  ourselves  particularly  vulnerable  to 
recent  energy  shortages  as  demonstrated  by 
Delaware's  imemployment  total — which  has 
almost  doubled  since  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
began  four  months  ago  ,  .  . 

The  Governor  added:  I 

The  outlook  for  Delaware  appears  bleaker 
than  for  most  states.  We  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  petro-chemloai,  automotive  as- 
sembly. Interstate  retail  trade,  agri-business 
and  tourism  Industrlea,  all  of  which  an 
highly  vulnerable  to  petroleum  shortages. . . . 
The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  from  3.7% 
In  October  to  approximately  7%  In  January 
and  Is  expected  to  be  even  higher  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Tribbltfs 
valuable  testimony  sums  up  the  critical 
difficulties  being  experienced  in  my 
State.  These  same  sort  of  difficulties,  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  crisis,  are  prob- 
ably being  experienced  in  other  localities 
around  the  country  as  wdl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Governor  Tribbitt's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows : 

Remarks  by   the   Honoeable   Sherman   W. 
Tbibbitt,  Ooveenob  op  Delaware 

Chairman  Muskle,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, guests:  I  greaUy  appreciate  the 
opportunity  that  you  have  given  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Due  to  our  unique  industrial  mix,  we  have 
foTond  ourselves  particularly  vulnerable  to 
recent  energy  shortages  as  demonstrated  by 
Delaware's  unemployment  total — which  has 
almost  dqubled  since  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo 
began  four  months  ago. 

T~wUl  elaborate  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  In  Delaware  In  Just  a  moment. 

But  first,  X  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  potential  impact  on  employnaent,  pub- 
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Uc  revenues  and  expenditures  Is  understand- 
ably of  great  concern  to  all  States. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  ideas  which  might 
enable  State  governments  to  alleviate  the 
liarmful  effects  of  the  energy  crisis,  the 
State  of  Delaware  earlier  this  week  cospon- 
sored  with  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence a  "seminar  on  energy,  the  economy, 
and  State  revenues." 

This  seminar,  attended  by  representatives 
from  seven  other  States  and  numerous  pub- 
lic Interest  organizations.  Included  an  over- 
view of  the  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
each  State's  economy — plus  a  discussion  of 
programs  that  have  been  Implemented  thus 
far  and  have  proved  helpful  in.  gauging  the 
Impact. 

It  was  generally  agreed  during  this  seminar 
that  all  States  present  were  faced  with  a 
common  problem — the  Inability  to  predict 
the  full  economic  Impact  of  this  type  of 
phenomenon  due  to  a  lack  of  historical  data. 

However,  mciny  States  reported  that  petro- 
leum shortages  have  already  begun  taking 
their  toll — as  evidenced  by  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  lower  State  revenues. 

The  outlook  for  Delaware  appears  bleaker 
than  for  most  States. 

And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  largely 
because  of  the  industrial  mix  in  our 
economy. 

For  example,  we  are  heavily  dependent  on 
the  petro-chemlcal,  automotive  assembly.  In- 
terstate retail  trade,  agri-business  and  tour- 
Ism  industries,  all  of  which  are  highly  vul- 
nerable to  petroletun  shortages. 

The  automotive  assembly  plants  account 
for  more  than  5  %  of  the  total  State  employ- 
ment. One-fifth  of  these  workers  were  per- 
manently laid  off  in  December  and  the  bulk 
of  those  still  employed  are  only  working  one 
week  out  of  every  three. 

The  chemical  Industry  employs  12%  of  the 
State's  total. 

Up  to  this  potat,  layoffs  have  been  minimal. 

However,  the  contracts  supplying  the  pe- 
troleum feedstocks  for  these  firms  which  were 
In  existence  when  the  Arab  oU  embargo  was 
imposed  will  soon  be  expiring. 

And  unless  the  foreign  embargo  Is  lifted. 
It  appears  that  this  Industry  wlU  be  severely 
Impacted. 

Even  before  severe  gasoline  shortages  ap- 
peared, major  shopping  centers  in  Delaware 
reported  declines  In  sales  volume  as  much  as 
80%  below  the  same  period  last  year. 

This  Is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  shop- 
per on  the  automobUe  in  most  areas  of  the 
State. 

The  outlook  for  agri-business  and  tourist 
Industries  is  less  than  favorable  this  year. 

Farmers  may  be  faced  with  shortages  of 
agricultural  chemicals,  fertilizer,  fuel,  and  so 
forth.  And  at  the  very  least  can  expect  higher 
costs  for  these  goods.  Therefore,  lower  net 
farm  Incomes  are  expected. 

Gasoline  shortages  and  higher  prices  are 
sure  to  Impact  the  number  of  vacationers 
visiting  Delaware's  summer  resorts.  The  tour- 
ist Industry  Is  being  severely  affected  In  many 
other  States  also.  Vermont  reported  at  our 
energy  seminar  that  they  are  experiencing 
their  worst  tourist  season  In  ten  years.  Both 
agri-business  and  the  tourist  Industry  are 
vital  to  the  southern  half  of  the  State. 

A  look  at  other  economic  Indicators  In  the 
last  four  months  reveals  some  very  alarming 
developments.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  from  3.7%  In  October  to  approximately 
7%  In  January  and  is  expected  to  be  even 
Mgher  this  month.  The  number  of  tinem- 
ployment  claims  Is  averaging  200-300%  high- 
er than  normal.  New  registrations  were  down 
10.6%  from  a  year  ago  in  December — th« 
latest  month  for  which  data  la  available. 
Residential  construction  was  down  sharply 
through  the  end  of  1978. 


In  addition  to  the  Industries  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  businesses  in  our  State  that 
have  been  hardest  hit  thus  far  are  as  follows : 

Retail  sales,  automobile  dealerships,  gaso- 
line stations,  fast  food  restaurants,  manufac- 
turers of  automobile  components,  automo- 
bile transporters,  and  contract  construction. 

Of  particular  concern  to  us  Is  the  antici- 
pated Impact  on  small  businesses. 

Over  85%  of  the  firms  in  our  State  have 
fewer  than  twenty  employees. 

Many  of  these  businesses  are  engaged  In 
the  hardest  hit  Industries  which  I  Just  men- 
tioned. 

Unlike  large  companies,  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  neither  the  training  nor  the 
capital  to  sxirvive  through  sustained  eco- 
nomic downturns  either  by  continuing  In  his 
present  field  or  switching  to  another.  Hence, 
we  could  be  faced  with  a  rash  of  small  busi- 
ness failures  in  1974. 

As  If  these  problems  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned  were  not  enough,  the  crisis  in 
Delaware  has  been  compounded  with  a  new 
development  this  week. 

Gasoline  station  operators.  Irate  over  the 
mismanagement  of  the  petroleima  allocations 
by  the  major  oil  companies  and  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  have  organized  statewide  and 
have  voted  to  selloff  their  entire  existing 
supplies  of  gasoline. 

Estimates  are  that  Delaware  stations  will 
have  completely  exhausted  their  February 
supply  by  this  weekend  if  the  selloff  con- 
tinues and  new  shipments  are  not  expected 
until  March. 

Needless  to  say,  a  one-week  period  without 
any  gasoline  would  be  devastating.  Rumors 
are  that  similar  actions  are  being  threatened 
by  station  operators  in  other  States. 

I  have  deliberately  postponed  my  discussion 
of  the  Impact  on  State  revenues  untU  now 
because  It  is  in  this  area  that  I  feel  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  the  greatest 
assistance. 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  realize  drops 
In  monthly  State  revenue  collections  and 
declines  are  expected  to  occur  this  month  in 
personal  income  and  motor  fuel  taxes.  These 
two  sources  alone  account  for  more  than 
45%  of  the  total  revenue  received  by  Dela- 
ware. Other  major  sources  which  we  expect 
to  decline  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis  are 
the  corporate  income  tax.  motor  vehicle 
registrations,  parl-mutuel  sales  and  admis- 
sions, public  utility  tax  and  the  real  estate 
transfer  tax.  The  sum  total  of  all  these  taxes 
Is  63%  of  State  revenue. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration 
of  the  petroleum  shortages  and  the  serioxis- 
ness  of  the  overaU  economic  downturn,  my 
economic  advisors  are  experiencing  extreme 
difficulty  in  assessing  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  Impact  on  the  1974  budget.  The  effect 
on  1975's  budget  has  been  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  determine.  Comiwunding  the  finan- 
cial squeeze  we  are  faced  with  are  increased 
State  expenditures  during  this  period  for 
unemployment  related  programs  such  as  wel- 
fare and  public  assistance. 

Diminished  automobile  usage  will  result  to 
Increased  pressures  for  new  and  tocreased 
mass  transportation  systems  which  will  re- 
quire additional  expenditures  by  the  State 
government.  There  are  also  unbudgeted  In- 
creased costs  to  the  State  for  heating  fuels, 
gasoline,  and  electricity. 

Due  to  the  great  diversity  of  tax  structures 
and  Industrial  compositions  that  exist  In 
each  State,  it  Is  obvious  that  State  tax  rev- 
enues will  be  seriously  but  unevenly  de- 
pressed. 

For  example,  while  Vermont's  tourist  In- 
dustry la  severely  affected,  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka, with  the  pending  construction  of  the 
pipeline,  will  likely  be  Impacted  only  slightly. 

On  November  21,  I  urged  Senator  Blden 
to  Introduce  legislation  In  Congress  to  pro- 


vide aubsldlea  to  the  State  during  the  period 
of  the  energy  crisis.  This  request  was  for- 
malized In  a  resolution  proposed  at  the  mid- 
Atlantic  Governors'  Conference  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1973. 

Governors  of  18  States  have  endorsed  my 
proposal  which  requested  that  Congress 
quickly  proceed  to  er.act  legislation  to  pro- 
vide substantial  energj-  crisis  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  States  on  this  formula  basis: 

Ten  percent  of  the  appropriation  would  be 
divided  equally  among  the  50  States  (I  think 
you  can  see  here  how  the  formula  differs 
sharply  from  general  revenue  sharing.) 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion would  be  divided  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  short-fall  in  energy  supply,  using 
1972  as  the  base  year. 

The  remaining  45  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ation would  be  divided  among  the  States, 
based  upon  each  State's  share  of  uneroploy- 
ment  attributable  to  the  energy  crisis.  la 
that  way  everv  State  would  receive  some- 
thing. 

Larger  sums  would  flow  to  the  States  with 
the  biggest  problems,  thereby  evening  out 
the  fiscal  impact  of  the  crisis. 

Those  moneys  would  go  directly  to  the 
State  treasuries.  | 

Although  It  is  not  yet  possible  for  the 
States  to  fully  assess  the  projected  loss  of 
revenue,  we  do  feel  that  revenue  sharing 
appropriations  would  be  smaller  In  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976  and  larger  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

At  this  point,  the  size  of  the  appropriation 
necessary  has  not  been  determined.  However, 
at  our  energy  seminar  on  Tuesday,  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations estimated  that  there  wUl  be  a  loss 
of  $1.2  billion  nationwide  In  gasoline  tax 
revenue  alone. 

In  summary,  the  Impending  economic 
downturn,  which  is  certain  to  result  in 
lower  revenues  while  requlrtog  higher  ex- 
penditures, will  place  the  State  government* 
In  an  unbearable  fiscal  crunch. 

Unless  we  treat  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  energy  crisis  at  the  national  level  with 
support  of  the  Congress,  Individual  States 
will  have  to  levy  taxes.  I 

This  would  further  fuel  the  recession  in. 
each  State's  economy  and  ma^e  the  national 
economic  situation  even  more  critical  than 
projected. 

Gentlemen,  1  ask  your  support  in  this 
crucial  matter. 


TERRACES  FOR  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  visi- 
tors to  New  Mexico  are  often  shocked 
when  told  that  floods  are  a  recurring, 
problem  in  what  appears  to  them  to  bei 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  Between  1932 
and  1965  the  small  New  Mexico  town  of 
Aztec  suffered  five  major  floods.  The  1965 
flood  was  responsible  for  $30,500  worth 
of  damages  in  this  city  of  3,700  people 
and  smaller  more  frequent  floods  oc- 
curred almost  annually.  The  commu- 
nity's action  to  prevent  this  flooding  Is 
described  in  an  article  by  Bruce  Kidman 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the 
December  1973  issue  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion. This  article  describes  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  four  units  of  government — 

one  local,  one  State,  and  two  Federal 

to  solve  Aztec's  flood  problems. 

Such  examples  of  intergovernmental 
and  citizen  cooperation  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  I  therefore  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

Tkrsaczs  for  Tlooo  Control 
(By  Bruce  Kidman) 

Tn  1970.  Aztec,  New  Mexico,  had  Anally 
had  It  up  to  Its  "flrst-story  windows"  with 
flood  problems. 

Large  floods  had  occTirred  In  1932,  1938, 
1941,  1954,  and  19SS.  The  1965  flood  caused 
about  930.600  In  damages  tn  this  city  of  3,700 
people.  The  big  floods  were  bad  enough,  but 
■mailer,  more  frequent  floods  occurred  almost 
every  year. 

The  city  had  aslced  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  for  help  under  the  small  watershed 
protection  program,  but  the  waiting  list  for 
help  was  long.  The  SCS  area  ofllce  w^as  able 
to  provide  planning  assistance,  but  there 
was  still  no  financial  assistance.  Then  a  com- 
mitment for  partial  funding  of  a  pilot  water- 
shed project  came  from  the  Pour  Comer's 
Regional  Commission  (FCBC).  which  Is  set 
up  to  distribute  federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
In  economic  development  regions. 

An  engineer,  hydrologlst,  range  conserva- 
tionist, biologist,  and  economist  from  the 
8CS  area  staff  and  a  geologist  from  the  SCS 
state  office  made  up  the  planning  team  that 
was  charged  with  producing  an  abbreviated 
plan  within  30  days. 

Four  alternatives  were  presented  to  the 
city.  These  consisted  of  single  elements  and 
combinations  of  floodwater  retarding  struc- 
tures, flood  control  terraces,  and  a  floodwater 
diversion  plus  conservation  treatment  of  the 
entire  drainage  area. 

One  floodwater  retarding  structure,  7,000 
feet  of  terraces,  and  supplemental  land  treat- 
ment measures  were  selected  as  the  best  plan 
for  reducing  flood  damages. 

PCRC  put  up  »22.000  to  buUd  the  terraces, 
which  were  completed  In  the  spring  of  1972. 

The  terraces,  with  a  capacity  to  contain 
runoff  from  a  lOO-year-frequency  storm, 
were  built  on  approximately  108  acres  of  the 
654-acre  drainage  area.  Normally  considered 
a  soil  conservation  measure,  these  oversize 
terraces  are  a  major  structural  component 
for  flood  prevention  In  this  watershed.  Their 
effectiveness  was  proved  In  the  fall  of  1972 
when  a  severe  thunderstorm  hit  the  com- 
munity. They  prevented  an  estimated  •50,000 
In  damages  from  floodwater  runoff. 

The  slope  of  the  land  on  which  the  terraces 
were  built  ranged  from  4  percent  to  20 
percent.  A  typical  terrace  cross  section  la  SO 
feet  wide  at  the  flat  channel  bottom,  has  2 :  l 
Bide  slopes  on  the  dike,  a  10-foot  top  width 
on  the  dike,  and  Is  2  feet  from  channel 
bottom  to  the  crest  of  the  emergency 
spillway. 

A  100-year-freqij^ncy  storm  will  pond 
water  In  the  terraces  with  no  discharge.  The 
water  will  dissipate  through  seepage  and 
evaporation.  Testing  of  the  soils  prior  to 
design  indicated  rapid  Infiltration. 

Moet  of  the  upper  drainage  area  Is  range- 
land  with  sparse  vegetation,  steep  slopes,  and 
much  gully  erosion.  A  land  treatment  pro- 
pram  Is  planned  which  Includes  4  miles  of 
fencing  to  help  control  grazing  and  indis- 
criminate vehicular  traffic;  118  small  grade 
control  structures;  control  of  competitive 
Bhrubt;  42.000  feet  of  range  furrowing;  and 
100  acres  of  seeding. 

One  might  suppose  that  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  8  5  Inches  wouldn't  do  much  more 
than  settle  the  dust  occasionally.  But  when 
the  rain  comes  In  high  Intensity,  short  dura- 
tion storms  tJoA  (alls  on  steep,  tinprotected 
■lopes,  tbfl  flood  and  sadlmant  problems  an 
Just  as  real  as  anywhere  else.  Houses,  com- 
mercial and  Institutional  buildings,  roads, 
and  Irrigation  canals  on  the  20G-acre  flood 
plain  an  aU  subject  to  flood  damage. 


Water  is  short  In  New  Mexico  and  a  wary 
eye  Is  kept  on  Its  use  by  the  New  Mexico 
State  Engineer.  He  determined  that  a  water 
right  of  2.3  acre-feet  per  year  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  on  this  project.  The  city  of 
Aztec  has  obtained  this  water  right. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  obtaining 
ftinds  to  complete  the  land  treatment  pro- 
gram and  the  floodwater  retarding  structure 
that  will  control  runoff  from  4€8  acres.  In 
the  meantime,  the  terraces  are  performing 
very  well.  They  have  pUd  for  themselves 
several  times  over  already.  It  must  be 
stressed,  however,  that  complete  effective- 
ness will  not  be  obtained  until  all  planned 
components  of  the  system  on  the  entire 
watershed  have  been  Installed. 

One  local  unit  of  government,  one  state 
agency,  and  two  federal  agencies  moved  in  a 
cooperative,  coordinated  effort  and  got  this 
project  underway — and  before  the  next  flood 
season  came  around. 


BALANCED  NATIONAL  GROWTH  ACT 
WOULD  BRING  AMERICA'S  FU- 
TURE INTO  POCUB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  was  privileged  to  address  a 
conference  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  here  in  Washington.  My  re- 
marks concerned  the  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
S.  3050.  whicli  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
enthusiastic  response  which  that  dis- 
tinguished body  gave  to  the  news  that 
this  bill  was  being  introduced,  and  to 
my  outline  of  its  provisions. 

The  AIP  is  an  organization  that  brings 
together  the  finest  minds  and  talents  in 
the  planning  profession.  Many  members 
of  the  group  were  helpful  in  recom- 
mending key  provisions  In  my  bill.  Their 
warm  enthusiasm  for  the  bill  and  its  ob- 
jectives Indicates  to  me  that  we  are 
clearly  on  the  right  track  if  we  vigorously 
pursue  consideration  of  this  measure  In 
the  Congress.  We  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  of  the  be«t  professionals  in 
planning,  to  tell  us  we  are  heading  in 
the  right  direction. 

As  I  stressed  in  talking  to  the  AIP  on 
Monday  and  In  my  remarks  on  Intro- 
ducing this  bill,  we  can  trace  many  of 
the  most  serloas  domestic  problems  that 
confront  this  Nation  today  to  a  failure 
to  look  ahead,  to  coordinate  and  Inte- 
grate our  thinking  and  action  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  way  the  Nation  grows 
and  develops. 

How  can  we  avoid  Portages  and  dis- 
locations of  fuel  and  foodstuffs  when  we 
take  no  action  to  prevent  dislocations  of 
people?  If  we  have  people  surpluses  in 
our  urban  areas  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  product  shortages  in  the 
same  places. 

If  we  neglect  to  provide  the  amenities 
of  decent  living  in  rural  areas,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  people 
continue  to  leave  those  areas  and  crowd 
still  more  tightly  into  the  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

If  we  order  croplands  into  production 
in  rural  America  and  then  fail  to  pro- 
vide means  of  fertilizing  those  lands  and 
transporting  the  crops  they  produce  to 


market,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  If 
they  fail  to  provide  as  much  food  as  the 
urban  areas  demand. 

If  we  consider  a  $300  billion  national 
budget,  without  Intelligently  measuring 
and  controlling  the  nationwide  impact  of 
such  a  huge  and  sweeping  set  of  expend- 
itures, programs  and  policies,  how  can  we 
expect  anything  but  continued  and  ac- 
celerated Imbalance  tn  our  Nation's 
growth  and  development? 

We  must  recognize  Uiat  money,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  that  flow  from  the 
Federal  level  smd  spread  out  to  affect  the 
entire  Nation,  down  to  the  States  and  re- 
gions and  local  communities,  must  sim- 
ilarly be  coordinated  and  integrated  so 
that  the  people  and  policymakers  at  all 
those  levels  have  something  to  say  about 
those  funds  and  policies  and  programs 
and  their  rajnifications. 

We  must  eliminate  nearsightedness 
and  timnel  vision  in  facing  our  Nation's 
future  development  and  growth.  We  must 
look  beyond  this  year's  $300  billion  Pres- 
idential budget  proposals,  to  the  budgets 
5  and  10  years  ahead.  And  we  must  look 
wide,  to  both  sides,  to  see  all  the  implica- 
tions of  our  spending  and  policymaking 
and  program  activities.  In  short,  we  must 
bring  America's  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  focus. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  the  kinds  of 
considerations  I  had  In  mind  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  And  they 
are  the  kinds  of  considerations  that  I 
hope  would  be  on  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  as  we  begin  to  de- 
liberate on  these  proposals. 

My  remarks  to  the  AIP  conference  sum 
up  these  consIderatlonB.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
those  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Planning    Policy    and    Oovernmental    Rb- 

LATTONS    CONTESENCB,    AaORICAN    iNtfTlfUTK 

or  Planners 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Homphbxt) 

Meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  is  always  a  pleasure.  You  have  been 
valued  co-workers  on  national  concerns  we 
have  shared  over  the  years. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  with  you  to- 
day, because  I  have  something  to  discuss  that 
I  know  you  are  keenly  Interested  in — in  fact, 
some  of  your  members  have  been  of  great 
help  and  inspiration  in  offering  comments 
and  ideas  on  the  proposals  that  I  will  out- 
line to  you  today. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Council  of  State 
Planning  Agencies  is  represented  here  as  co- 
sponsor  of  this  conference.  You,  too,  have 
contributed  to  the  thinking  that  has  gone 
into  these  proposals. 

I  will  welcome  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
both  organizations,  and  of  the  planning  pro- 
fession in  general.  In  the  months  to  oome. 

Today  in  the  Senate  I  am  introducing  the 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Development 
Act  of  1974,  a  measure  that  many  of  you 
may  recall  I  have  discussed  with  you  In  the 
past  whUe  the  blU  was  stiU  in  its  formative 
stages.  Now  that  It  Is  being  formally  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  I  have  hopes  that  It 
wUl  receive  the  fullest  consideration  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  Act  should  be  obvious  to 
us  all.  We  need  only  look  around  us. 
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Our  nation  Is  currently  In  the  gripe  of  a 
fuel  shortage. 

American  manufacturers  complain  In- 
creasingly about  scarcities  of  raw  materials 
which  they  need  to  produce  their  goods. 

And  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  unless 
urgent  action  is  taken  we  may  face  a  food 
shortage  in  the  coming  months  and  years 
that  will  hit  some  parts  of  the  world  so  hard 
that  the  present  energy  problems  will  seem 
mild  by  comparison. 

Each  of  these  problems  has  been  made 
worse  in  some  degree  by  governmental  action 
and  policy — or  by  the  Administration's  delay 
or  Inaction. 

Yet,  such  shortages  represent  only  one 
aspect  of  unplanned,   uncontrolled   growth. 

AU  of  you  here  are  familiar  with  how 
unplanned  growth  has  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  oxa  cities,  the  neglectful  withering 
of  our  small  towns,  and  the  deterioration  of 
our  rural  countryside  and  Its  environment. 

While  dty  dwellers  have  moved  out  to  the 
subiurbs  In  search  of  the  better  life,  rural 
blacks — and  whites,  too,  displaced  from  the 
land  by  machines — fled  to  the  city  to  find 
work.  Federal  policies,  in  this  instance  de- 
signed to  make  our  farm  economy  the  most 
productive  and  efficient  In  the  world,  helped 
stimulate  this  rural  migration. 

So  the  nation  has  had  policies  which,  con- 
sciously or  not,  helped  encourage,  or  force, 
people  to  move. 

But  we  have  not  developed  policies  to  help 
the  poor  left  behmd  in  decaying  rural  areas. 
Nor  have  we  developed  policies  to  help  people 
make  the  transition  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  city. 

This  Is  critical  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  presently  plague  our  urban 
areas.  For  It  Is  this  vast  outmlgratlon  of 
people  from  rural  areas  to  urban  central 
dtles — a  migration  larger  than  any  In  his- 
tory, amounting  to  30  million  people — which 
Is  at  the  root  of  the  "urban  crisis." 

This  migration  has  meant  3  million  family 
farms  disappeared,  taken  over  by  the  con- 
tinuing technological  revolution  in  agrlcul- 
tiwe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  compressed  70 
percent  of  our  population  Into  urban  areas 
containing  only  2  percent  of  our  land.  Those 
living  In  the  remaining  countryside  often 
exist  in  lonely  decline — while  the  city  resi- 
.dents  live  In  cramped  disorder.  And  suburbs 
grow  endlessly,  shapelessly,  without  sense  of 
identity  or  community. 

The  results  have  been  seen  In  the  na- 
tional crisis  of  the  environment,  and  in  hu- 
man relationships  festering  with  social  and 
economic  sores. 

If  this  rush  toward  an  lU-concelved  form 
of  "progress"  and  the  continual  cramming 
of  more  and  more  people  into  lees  and  less 
space  goes  on  unabated,  within  30  years  we 
will  have  pushed  100  mlUion more  Americans 
into  megal(^polis,  where  ISO  million  alreadv 
Uve. 

This  would  mean  that  a  new  city  the  size 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  would  have  to  be  created 
every  80  days  for  three  decades. 

Obviously,  these  trends  cannot  continue. 
Fortunately,  there  are  growing  numbers  of 
enlightened  Individuals  among  us  who  see 
the  disaster  that  lies  ahead  and  recognize  the 
need  to  change  our  course. 

You,  as  profeealon&i  planners,  are  part  of 
the  nation's  first  line  of  defense  against  such 
urban  blight  and  rural  decay.  Tet,  your 
federal  government  has  failed  In  njmy  ways 
to  give  you  the  support  and  the  tools  you 
need  to  do  your  Jobs. 

True,  we  have  made  some  strides.  We  have 
provided  programs  and  funds  to  help  the 
states,  cities,  and  rural  areas  begin  to  re- 
place or  restore  what  had  decayed,  and  to 
control  the  flow  of  pollutants  into  our  air 


and  water  and  onto  our  precious  land.  But 
all  too  often  the  will  of  Congress  has  been 
thwarted  by  wrong-headed  and  downright 
illegal  withholding  of  the  funds  needed  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  advances 
In  many  parts  of  the  nation.  Many  urban 
development  and  redevelc^ment  agencies,  lo- 
cal and  regional  planning  organizations  and 
state  governments,  have  sought  to  provide 
for  more  orderly  and  rational  growth  and  de- 
velopment. And  they  deserve  praise  and 
encouragement. 

But  anything  that  has  been  achieved  has 
come  lu  the  absence  of  rational,  comprehen- 
sive policy  to  promote  balance  and  order  in 
the  nation's  growth  and  development. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  much  has  been 
accomplished — or  that  no  worse  damage  has 
been  done — under  the  lalasez-falre  phi- 
losophy we  have  been  following. 

However,  I  flnd  It  incredible  that  a  pro- 
posed federal  budget  of  some  $300  billion  m 
flscal  1975  offers  no  decisive  new  direction 
whatsoever  in  the  national  planning  for 
balanced  growth  and  development  that  is  so 
critically  needed  today.  There  Is  a  disturbing 
philosophy  apparently  governing  the  actions 
of  the  present  Administration,  that  some- 
how tomorrow  will  take  care  of  itself.  Mean- 
while, we  continue  with  a  system  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch 
too  often  working  at  cross  purposes  as  each 
g;oes  its  own  way. 

The  fimdamental  fact  we  must  face  Is  that 
tomorrow  is  already  here — we  must  stop  act- 
ing as  if  space  In  America  were  a  limitless 
resource. 

Government — all  levels  of  goveriunent — 
must  begin  planning  together.  We  must 
begin  to  do  those  things  which  will  influence 
our  nation's  growth  in  a  more  orderly  way — 
in  a  way  designed  for  people,  rather  than 
expediency. 

We  must  design  a  national  growth  policy 
that  will  have  as  its  central  premise  the  re- 
lationship of  people  to  land,  water,  air,  and 
resources.  There  must  be  a  healthy  balance 
that  permits  people  to  live  In  harmony  with 
their  environment. 

We  must  establish  the  right  of  all  people 
to  have  a  realistic  choice  about  where  they 
will  live  and  work — not  a  choice  dictated  by 
politics  or  economics. 

This  means  that  young  people  wUl  not  be 
forced,  as  they  are  now,  to  migrate  to  metro- 
politan areas  becavise  there  are  no  Jobs  at 
home.  This  means  that  people  who  may  want 
to  live  in  small  towns  can  expect  to  find 
good  schools  for  their  chUdren,  a  decent 
transportation  system,  and  the  beet  of  medi- 
cal care  and  medical  fadlites. 

This  means  new  Industries,  modem  social 
services,  and  cultural  activities.  It  means  that 
Americans  sho\ild  be  able  to  enjoy  aU  the 
benefits  of  life,  liberty  and  property  not  only 
in  big  cities,  not  only  tn  suburbs,  but  all  over 
America. 

The  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Act  calls  for  an  end  to  the  fail- 
ure of  governmental  responsibility  In  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
critical  needs  of  the  future. 

This  Act  would  address  the  Imbalances  In 
our  national  growth.  It  would  create  policies 
which  assure  that  rural  areas  and  inner  cities 
get  their  fair  share  of  Jobe,  as  weU  as  the 
suburbs;  that  environmental  conslderatlonfl 
are  balanced  with  the  need  for  economic 
development:  that  transiportation  is  balanced 
between  mass  transit  and  the  private  auto- 
mobile. 

This  Act  would  reorganise  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  so  that  policies  are 
set  with  an  eye  to  how  they  relate  to  these 
and  other  goals  of  balanced  growth.  It  would 
make  regional  planning  a  reality,  and  bring 


to  bear  the  best  brains  in  the  nation  to 
consider  where  we  are  headed  and  how  to  get 
there. 

First,  this  bill  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Balanced  National  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. This  new  office  would  become  the  core 
of  Executive  Branch  activities  to  establish, 
coordinate,  and  implement  the  various  pol- 
icies and  programs  develc^>ed  and  enacted 
by  Congress  under  which  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  shall  evolve. 

Associated  with  this  office  would  be  a  Ooun- 
cU  on  Balanced  National  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment. The  Council  would  be  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  programs  having 
an  impact  on  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Cabinet  secretaries,  regulatory  commission 
chairmen  and  other  top-level  officers  would 
be  included.  The  Council  wlU  be  a  focal  point 
for  pulling  together  federal  resources  and 
programs. 

The  Office  would  be  directly  linked  to  stats 
and  local  planning  agencies  through  a  system 
of  regional  offices,  and  would  administer  all 
federal  planning  and  planning  assistance 
programs. 

The  office  would  evaluate  the  budget  re- 
quests of  federal  agencies  to  Identify  and 
make  recommendations  on  budgets  and  pTX>- 
grams  affecting  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment poUcy  goals.  And  It  would  submit  an 
annual  report  on  national  growth  and  devel- 
opment— not  Just  urban  or  rural — and  would 
continually  monitor  state  and  local  growth 
trends  and  collect  and  disseminate  impor- 
tant data. 

Second,  the  biU  would  estabUsh  multi- 
state  regional  planning  and  development 
commissions.  The  commissions  would  be  the 
mechanism  for  Involving  elected  officials  of 
the  states,  both  governors  and  state  legis- 
lators, and  presideutlally  appointed  repre- 
sentatives for  each  state,  in  the  national 
growth  and  development  policy  and  declslon- 
m&klng  process. 

A  third  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the 
provision  for  citizen  Involvement  In  the  fed- 
eral, regional,  and  state  planning  process.  A 
National  Citizens  Council  on  the  American 
Future  would  be  created.  And  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  councils  at  the  regional  and 
state  levels  would  be  encouraged,  to  advise 
the  federal  office  and  Congress  on  planning, 
growth,  and  development  policies. 

In  Congress,  the  biU  would  establish  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Balanced 
Natlonsd  Growth,  and  a  Congressional  Office 
of  Policy  and  Plaiming. 

The  Office  would  be  the  Congressional 
counterpart  of  the  Office  of  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  It  would  provide  the  national  legis- 
lature with  the  expert  policy-making  coun- 
sel needed  for  enlightened  lawmaking. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  be  In  charge 
of  reviewing,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Congressional  Office,  all  prop>osed  legisla- 
tion affecting  balanced  national  growth  de- 
velopment, and  would  make  Independent  rec- 
ommendations to  all  standing  committees  of 
Congress.  These  recommendations  would  be 
based  upon  the  Joint  Committee's  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  essential  national 
prtortles. 

To  tindertake  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  research  geared  to  the  development  of 
public  p>ollcy,  the  bill  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foundation  on  the  American 
Future,  an  Independent  agency  with  speci- 
fied powers  and  responsibilities.  The  Foun- 
dation would  prepare  and  pursue  an  annual 
research  agenda.  Its  reports  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public. 
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Finally,  In  an  effort  to  chart  the  nation's 
present  and  futixre  growth  trends,  the  bill 
establishes  an  Agency  for  Population  and 
Demographic  Analysis  within  the  Biireau  of 
the  Census. 

The  Agency  would  consolidate  emd  expand 
existing  federal  census  efforts.  Most  impor- 
tant. It  would  weigh  the  Impact  of  various 
levels  and  distributions  of  population  In  the 
nation.  It  would  project  requirements  for 
such  things  as  education  facilities,  new  hous- 
ing, expanded  public  facilities,  and  compre- 
hensive programs  for  the  elderly. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill  and 
what  It  Is  intended  to  accomplish.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  It  Is  the  final  answe\  Rather, 
I  new  this  bill  as  a  major  beginning.  It  goes 
far  beyond  anything  on  the  books  today,  to- 
ward establishing  an  orderly,  systematic, 
comprehensive  framework  for  devising,  coor- 
dinating and  carrying  out  policies  of  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  development. 

Ilie  profenlonals  present  here  today 
may  be  the  meet  Important  group  In  today's 
society.  You  may  hold  the  key  to  Insuring 
that  we  have  a  livable  society  tomorrow.  And 
the  conference  you  hold  here  this  week  could 
be  the  meet  Important  you  have  held  In  your 
existence. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  undertake 
Its  own  serious  "conference"  on  these  vital 
Issues,  and  will  move  to  early  consideration 
of  the  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Act.  so  that  we  can  all  go  to  work 
on  the  Issues  it  deals  with — Issues  that  affect 
our  national  sxirvlval. 

But  If  the  provisions  of  this  Act  call  for  a 
unified  approach  to  a  problem  that  Is  na- 
tional In  scope,  then  the  poUtlcal  approach 
to  this  measure  must  also  be  of  a  unified, 
national  character.  Parochial  and  provincial 
bickering  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  action  on  Issues  so  vital  to  all 
Americans. 

It  is  Imperative  that  city  and  country  stop 
shooting  one  another  down  and  begin  work- 
ing together — because  riiral  and  urban 
America  are  Inseparably  tied  together. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  city  problem 
or  a  rural  problem.  It  Is  not  a  liberal  Issue 
nor  a  conservative  Issue.  It  Is  not  Northern, 
Bouthem.  Eastern  or  Western.  It  Is  the  very 
life  of  our  country. 

This  Is  something  we  must  face  together 
as  Americans.  The  issue  at  hand  is  the 
nation's  destiny. 

In  this  way  we  can  carry  forward  the  pio- 
neer spirit  which  made  our  nation  great.  We 
can  build  an  America  that  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  world  as  Carl  Sandburg  saw 
us: 

"I  see  America,  not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  In  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun. 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of 
Qod.  I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possi- 
ble to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ON  FEDERAL 
LANDS  IN  THE  11  WESTERN 
STATES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  and  reviewed  a  report 
by  a  task  force  of  the  Council  for  Agri- 
cultural Science  and  Technology  entitled 
"Livestock  Grazing  on  Federal  Lands  in 
the  11  Western  States." 

This  report  covering  the  economic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  grazing  on 
Federal  lands  has  been  prepared  by  15 
of  the  top  range  scientists  In  the  United 
States.  The  group  included  scientists 
from  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah.  Wyoming,  and 


Washington,  D.C.  Scientific  specialties 
included  were  range  science,  economics, 
agronomy,  animal  science,  and  soil 
science.  None  of  the  15  members  of  the 
task  force  is  employed  by  either  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  or  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  The  report,  therefore, 
represents  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
and  environmental  impact  by  a  group  of 
knowledgeable  scientists  who  are  not  In- 
volved In  the  administration  or  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands.  Listed  below  are 
the  task  force  members  and  a  brief  back- 
ground statement  of  each : 

Task  Fobck  Membess 

Harold  P.  Heady,  Professor  of  Range  Man- 
agement, School  of  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion. University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 35  years  in  range  management 
teaching  and  research,  100  publications. 
Chairman  of  U5. /Australia  Range  Panel, 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force. 

Thadls  W.  Box,  Professor  of  Range  Man- 
agement and  Dean,  College  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
16  years  in  range  management  teaching  and 
research.  Member  of  Utah  BXJil.  Advisory 
Board,  U.SX>A.  Forestry  Research  Advisory 
Com.,  Sports  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Research 
Unit  Boards,  Natl.  Acad.  Scl.  Com.  on  Re- 
habilitation of  Western  Coal  Lands. 

John  E.  Butcher,  Professor  of  Animal 
Science,  Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
22  years  in  research  and  teaching  In  ru- 
minant nutrition  and  livestock  management 
Including  most  phases  of  range,  farm,  and 
feedlot  production. 

Francis  T.  Colbert,  BxecutJve  Secretary, 
Society  for  Range  Management,  2120  South 
Birch  Street,  Denver.  Colorado.  23  years  In 
professional  management  of  range  livestock 
operations  and  promoting  sound  manage- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  rangeland  use. 

C.  Wayne  Cook,  Professor  and  Head,  De- 
partment of  Range  Science,  Colorado  State 
University,  Port  Collins,  Colorado.  30  years 
in  range  management  teaching  and  research, 
over  100  publications  Past  President  of  So- 
ciety for  Range  Manageoaent.  Chairman  of 
Joint  USDA-USDI  advisory  committee  on 
Management  of  Pree-Roamtng  Wild  Horses 
and  Burroe,  Chairman  of  USDA  task  force 
on  Range  and  Forest  Reaoiirces,  Chairman  of 
National  Research  Council  task  forces  on 
(a)  Pasture  and  Range  and  (b)  Nonrenew- 
able Energy  Sources  and  member  of  Na- 
tional Research  Co\inclI  task  force  on  Re- 
habilitation of  Western  Coal  Lands. 

James  R.  Gray,  Professor  of  Agrlc.  Eco- 
nomics and  Agrlc.  Business,  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Oruces.  New  Mexico. 
24  years  In  teaching  and  research  Into  pro- 
duction factors,  organization,  and  returns  to 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches;  recreational  de- 
mand for  resources;  economics  of  multiple 
uses. 

D.  W.  Hedrlck,  Professor  and  Dean,  School 
of  Natural  Resources,  Humboldt  State  Uni- 
versity. Areata,  Calif.  25  years  as  land  man- 
ager, teacher,  researcher,  and  administrator. 

Harlow  J.  Hodgson.  Principal  Agronomist, 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  UJ3J5A., 
Washington,  DC.  24  ye»rs  In  research  and 
administration.  Responsible  for  review  of  all 
Hatch -supportsd  rMeartih  In  tiM  flaldl  of 
forage  crops  and  r»nge  sdence. 

W.  Gordon  Kearl,  Professor  of  Agrlctiltural 
Economics,  University  of  Wyoming,  Lar&mle, 
Wyo.  17  years  In  teaching,  research,  and  ex- 
tension related  to  costs  and  returns  In  ranch- 
ing and  evaluation  of  range  Improvements. 

James  O.  Klemmedson,  Professor  of  Range 
Management,  Department  of  Watershed 
Management,  University  of  Arlsona,  Tucaon. 
Ariz.  18  years  in  teaching  and  reesArch  in  soil 
science,    grazing    management    and    wildlife 


habitat  management.  Member  of  Land  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Arizona  Environment. 

Darwin  B.  Nielsen,  Associate  Professor  of 
Reseource  Economics,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Utah  State  University,  Logan  Utah. 
Research  Into  the  economic  importance  of 
grazing  on  public  land.  Helped  develop  the 
grazing  fee  formula  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Lee  A.  Sharp,  Professor  and  Academic 
Chairman,  Range  Management,  College  of 
Forestry,  Wildlife,  and  Range  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.  26  years  In 
teaching  and  research  in  grazing  manage- 
ment and  resource  planning.  Forage  Resource 
Report  for  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, member  of  Idaho  Range  Use  Coor- 
dinating Committee. 

Gerald  W.  Thomas,  President,  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Over  25  years  In  range  management  teaching 
and  research  and  in  university  administra- 
tion, consulting,  and  land-use  policy. 

John  P.  Workman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Range  Economics,  Department  of  Range 
Science,  Utah  State  University,  Logan  Utah. 
8  years  In  teaching  and  research,  appraisal  of 
ranch  properties,  wildlife  resource  develop- 
ment, 23  publications.  Member  of  Editorial 
Board  of  Soc.  for  Range  Mgmt. 

This  report  is  of  such  importance  to 
all  Americans  concerned  with  the  sur- 
vival of  the  concept  of  multiple  use  of  the 
Federal  lands  that  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distingiiished  Members  of  this 
body.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Livestock   QRAzn«o   on  Pederal  Lands  in 
TBE   Eleven    Westskn   States 

SUM  MART 

Almost  half  the  land  area  In  the  11  West- 
em  States  Is  Federally  owned.  Domestic  live- 
stock graze  on  73%  of  this  area.  Federal  land 
Is  estimated  to  supply  12%  of  all  grazing  re- 
sources In  the  region  and  to  provide  the 
equivalent  of  the  feed  required  yearlong  for 
1.7  million  head  of  cattle  and  1.0  million 
sheep.  These  grazing  lands  provide  energy, 
water,  minerals,  recreational  opportunities, 
and  wildlife  In  addition  to  g^razlng  for  domes- 
tic animals.  The  forages  on  Federal  lands 
represent  a  renewable  natural  resource  and 
an  economical  source  of  feed  for  production 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Loss  of  the  products  of  grazing  currently 
derived  from  Federal  lands  would  Increase 
the  scarcity  of  feed,  meat,  and  wool.  The 
mounting  demands  for  both  grain  crops  and 
meat  point  to  an  Increase  In  Importance  of 
forages  on  both  private  and  public  lands  to 
support  the  beef  and  sheep  Industries. 

Elimination  of  grazing  from  Federal  range- 
lands  in  the  11  Western  States  would  require 
a  shift  of  animals  to  other  lands  or  would 
result  In  loss  of  these  animals  from  the  pro- 
ductive pool.  More  animals  on  non-Federal 
lands  would  require  more  Intensive  use  of 
private  rangeland;  acreage  Increases  In  pas- 
t\ires,  harvested  forages,  and  feed  grains; 
more  acres  In  cultivation;  and  greater  de- 
pendence on  feed-lot  feeding  for  meat  pro- 
duction. Only  limited  aicreage  Is  avtOlable  for 
development  of  additional  Intensive  pastures 
In  the  United  States. 

The  alternatives  to  less  grazing  on  Federal 
rangelands  appear  to  ua  to  be  wasteful  of 
natural  resources  and  uaeconomlcal  for  the 
producers  dependent  on  these  lands  unlew 
prices  of  meat  and  wool  were  to  be  Increased 
considerably. 

Small  communities  a^d  subsistence-type 
livestock  operations  wltttln  Urg*  aim*  of 
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Federal   grazing  land  would  suffer  most  If 
grazing  on  Federal  landa  were  eliminated. 

The  grazing  of  herbage  has  been  a  natural 
process  In  grasslands,  shrublands,  and  for- 
ests for  as  long  as  grazing  animals  have  ex- 
isted. The  effect  of  grazing  on  the  range 
environment  depends  upon  the  kind  of  vege- 
tation, the  Intensity  of  grazing,  the  kind  of 
animal,  and  the  degree  of  management  em- 
ployed to  control  the  animals.  Experiments 
and  widespread  experiences  show  that  mod- 
erate and  planned  grazing  restores  protec- 
tive vegetatlonal  cover  on  deteriorated 
ranges,  thereby  reducing  accelerated  erosion 
and  improving  wildlife  habitats.  Most  range- 
land  is  better  suited  to  all  types  of  use  today 
than  It  was  before  1960. 

THE   FEDERAL   RANGELANDS    EESOtTBCI 

The  Federal  lands  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitute a  resource  of  national  Importance. 
Of  the  1.9  billion  acres  In  the  conterminous 
48  states,  407  million  acres,  or  21%,  are  un- 
der Federal  ownership.  We  recognize,  as  do 
most  people,  an  obligation  to  use  and  care 
for  these  lands  In  a  manner  that  assures 
their  greatest  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare  In  perpetuity.  Constantly  growing 
demands  for  energy,  food,  fiber,  water,  min- 
erals, recreational  opportunities,  and  wild- 
life give  the  Federal  lands  an  ever  greater 
Intrinsic  value.  Concomitant  with  the  de- 
mand for  products  Is  a  growing  public  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  resources 
just  mentioned,  often  resulting  in  conflicts 
between  alternative  Interests. 

One  of  the  land  uses,  livestock  grazing,  has 
generated  much  historical  and  current  con- 
troversy. The  purp>o6e  of  this  report  Is  to 
present  a  brief  analysis  of  (1)  the  economic 
effects  of  prohibiting  livestock  grazing  on 
Federal  lands,  and  (2)  the  Impacts  of  live- 
stock grazing  on  environmental  qusJlty.  In 
considering  these  effects,  we  focus  attention 
on  the  Federal  lands  In  the  contiguous  11 
Western  States,  where  the  nation  owns  48% 
of  the  total  land  area  and  where  88%  of  all 
Federal  lands  of  the  48  states  Is  located  (see 
Appendix  1).  In  particular,  our  comments 
are  applicable  to  the  87%  of  all  Federal  lands 
in  those  11  states  that  is  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

As  historical  background,  we  note  that 
livestock  production  played  an  Important 
role  In  the  settlement  of  the  11  Western 
states  and  was  a  significant  factor  In  the 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Prior  to  1900,  the  major 
uses  of  the  vast  expanses  of  unappropriated 
lands  In  the  West  were  mining,  homesteadlng, 
and  unregulated  livestock  grazing.  Numbers 
of  domestic  animals  Increased  markedly 
after  the  ClvU  War  and  reached  a  high  point 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
withdrawal  of  substantial  portions  of  the 
public  domain  for  national  parks  and  forests 
before  1920  Initiated  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement (tf  livestock  grazing  on  Federal 
lands.  For  a  variety  of  complex  reasons,  the 
use  of  these  lands  by  livestock — particularly 
by  sheep — has  gradually  declined  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present. 

Livestock  numbers  In  the  1 1  Western  States 
are  still  large.  Utilization  of  Federally  owiied 
rangeland  to  produce  meat  and  wool  con- 
tributes a  significant  proportion  of  the  area's 
economy.  In  1970,  the  total  livestock  popula- 
tion In  the  region  mcluded  14.6  million  head 
of  cattle  and  8.4  million  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs  (see  Appendix  2).  Approximately  12% 
of  the  necessary  forage  In  terms  of  antmal- 
unlt-months  (AUM's)  was  supplied  by  graz- 
ing on  78%  of  the  Federal  lands  in  those 
■Utes.  An  AT7M  Is  the  forage  required  to 
keep  a  mature  cow  or  Its  equivalent  for  a 
month. 

We  note  also  that,  because  of  policies  re- 
ceding disposal  of  public  land,  the  western 


Federal  lands  are  extensively  Interspersed 
with  private  and  state-owned  lands.  As  a 
result,  the  use  and  management  of  land 
under  one  ownership  has  a  strong  Infiuence 
on  the  use  and  management  of  adjacent  land 
owned  by  others. 

ECONOMIC  CONSmERATlONS 

The  subject  to  be  considered  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  the  economic  effects — nationally,  re- 
gionally, and  locally — that  would  be  expected 
If  livestock  grazing  were  eliminated  from 
Federal  lands. 

Production  of  beef  and  lamb  In  the  United 
States  Involves  rearing  the  young  animals 
In  breeding  herds  and  fiocks  followed  by 
heavy  feeding  until  the  desired  market 
weight  and  degree  of  fattening  are  obtained. 
The  breeding  animals  subsist  almost  wholly 
on  forages.  Including  range  and  pasture 
vegetation,  harvested  forages,  and  crop 
residues,  whereas  feed  grains  and  concen- 
trates are  used  in  addition  for  the  finishing 
of  animals  for  the  market.  Forages  now  sup- 
ply 75%  of  the  feed  imlts  consumed  by  beef 
cattle  and  90%  of  the  feed  units  constimed 
by  sheep  In  the  US.  (A  feed  unit  Is  the 
nutritional  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  com.) 
The  difference  In  feeding  practices  oetween 
breeding  herds  and  finishing  operations  Is 
a  consequence  of  a  combination  of  factors. 
Including  the  avallabUlty  of  both  forages  and 
feed  grains,  the  essentiality  of  grain  feeding 
for  producing  the  quality  of  beef  demanded 
by  the  market,  and  the  high  cost  of  grain 
relative  to  forages. 

An  Increase  In  demand  for  UJ3.  grains  has 
resulted  recently  from  a  complex  set  of  fac- 
tors Including  droughts,  crop  faUures,  In- 
creased affluence  In  many  countries,  dollar 
devaluation,  and  expanding  populations.  We 
believe  this  trend  will  continue  and  that 
grains  will  become  Increasingly  limited  and 
higher  priced.  The  restilt  will  be  an  Increased 
reliance  on  forages  from  range,  pasture,  and 
harvested  supplies  for  meat  and  wool 
production. 

The  prices  of  meat  and  wool,  like  those 
of  other  commodities,  are  largely  determined 
by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
principal  determinant  of  supply  Is  numbers 
of  breeding  animals.  The  demand  for  wool 
may  be  exi>ected  to  increase  as  shortages  of 
fossU  fuels  reduce  the  avallabUlty  of  syn- 
thetic fibers.  Manufacturers  of  synthetic 
fibers  are  now  reducing  deliveries  to  cus- 
tomers on  account  of  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum. Based  on  cxirrent  trends,  estimated  In- 
creases In  VS.  consumer  demand  for  beef 
will  require  an  additional  13  to  14  million 
beef  cows  by  1985 — an  Increase  of  about  30% 
over  current  nvimbers.  These  additional  cows 
and  their  calves  will  need  the  equivalent  of 
about  70  million  acres  of  forage-producing 
land,  assuming  the  national  average  of  5  acres 
for  a  cow  and  calf.  However,  only  limited 
unused  acreage  of  forage-producing  land  are 
avaUable  In  the  U5.  In  fact,  forage-produc- 
ing areas  will  likely  diminish  as  the  better 
lands  are  converted  to  grain  and  soybean 
production  and  as  nonagrlcultural  uses,  such 
as  houses,  roads,  and  Industry,  encroach  on 
productive  land.  In  the  11  Western  States, 
for  example,  the  area  of  rangeland  available 
for  grazing  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1.4 
million  acres  per  year.  Thtu,  we  see  pres- 
sures for  greater  production  on  less  land  area 
to  meet  consxmier  demands  for  meat  and 
wool.  Elimination  of  livestock  gracing  from 
Federal  lands  would  intensify  these  pres- 
sures. 

Three  factora  limit  the  accuracy  of  Infor- 
mation available  on  livestock  produced  on 
Federal  rangelands  independently  of  total 
livestock  production:  (1)  The  yearly  feed- 
ing cycle  Includes  joint  use  of  Federal  and 
prlvaU  rangelands  and  cropland  feeds.  (3) 
Published  statistics  on  meat  production 
usually  combine  beef  and  dairy  cattle  and  do 


not  distinguish  between  grazing  and  feedlot 
operations.  (3)  Values  for  q)eclfic  products, 
such  as  feeder  calves  and  yearlings  or  sheep 
and  lambs,  are  not  separated.  In  this  report 
we  use  statistic  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  to  estimate  production  and 
value  per  AUM  for  range-cattle  operations 
(see  Appendixes  3,  7,  and  8)  because  these 
states  have  few  feedlots  and  the  lowest  con- 
tribution to  beef  production  from  dairying. 
These  four  statts  plvis  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington (see  Appendixes  4,  5,  7,  and  8)  pro- 
vide our  estimates  of  production  and  value 
of  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool.  Most  of  the  meat 
and  wool  production  In  the  six  states  comes 
directly  from  rangelands  and  other  forages. 
Cattle  produce  an  average  of  28.6  pounds 
of  meat  (Appendix  3)  and  sheep  produce  an 
average  of  23.3  pounds  (see  Appendix  5)  per 
AUM  In  the  states  mentioned  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Wool  production  Is  4.3  pounds 
per  AUM.  The  number  of  AUM's  grazed  on 
Federal  land  In  the  11  Western  States  in 
1972  and  the  estimated  amounts  of  meat 
and  wool  produced  by  the  forage  consumed 
during  such  grazing  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  from  Appendix  6: 


AUM's 
(mlilicns) 

PrwJuctiofl 

(million 

pounds) 

Cattltand  calves... 

15  0 

429  2 

Sheep  and  lamps  wool 

3.3 

76.  S 

14.2 

Gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
represent  new  money  brought  into  the  local 
economy.  This  money  Is  respent  several  times 
within  the  community,  which  expands  eco- 
nomic values  far  beyond  the  original  amount. 
The  multiplier  effect  of  new  money  at  the 
local  level  has  been  estimated  conservatively 
at  2.26.  If  one  uses  a  gross  production  value 
of  $10.00  per  AUM  for  cattle  (the  range  Is 
from  $9.70  to  •11.23  In  the  four  states  men- 
tioned In  a  preceding  paragraph — Appendix 
3)  and  $7.00  for  sheep  (the  range  is  from 
$5.92  to  $9.26  In  the  six  states  mentioned  In 
a  preceding  paragraph — Appendix  6),  the 
contribution  to  the  local  economy  per  AUM 
grazed  on  Federal  rangelands  would  be  $22.60 
for  cattle  and  $15.75  for  sheep.  The  annual 
values  of  livestock  production  due  to  grazing 
on  Federal  rangelands  In  the  11  Western 
States  may  thus  be  eethnated  as  foUowa: 


Value  of  Contribution 
production  to  economy 
(millions)  (millioiB) 


Cattle  and  calves $150  $338 

Sheep,  lambs,  and  vKOol 23  52 

Total 173 


390 


As  may  be  Inferred  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  figures,  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  lands 
from  livestock  grazing  would  hamper  state 
and  local  economies.  The  effects  wovild  vary 
widely  among  the  11  Western  States.  In  the 
mid  I960's,  the  proportion  of  the  total  forage 
supply  (In  terms  of  AUM's)  derived  from 
Federal  land  was  only  about  2%  In  Wash- 
ington but  was  49%  In  Nevada.  Dependence 
of  Individual  ranches  and  counties  on  Fed- 
eral land  In  western  rangeland  areas  often 
exceeds  even  the  high  level  of  Nevada.  If  live- 
stock grazing  on  Federal  lainds  were  discon- 
tinued, ranches  with  small  grazing  permits 
would,  of  course,  be  relatively  unaffected,  but 
the  large  numben  that  are  highly  dependent 
on  such  permits  would  be  affected  severely. 

The  Interdependency,  within  a  given  range 
livestock  enterprise,  of  Federal,  private,  and 
other  lands  must  also  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  yearlong  forage  supplies.  The 
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private  land  holdings  of  many  ranch  units 
can  not  supply  the  necessary  forage  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  must  combine  graz- 
ing on  Federal  land  with  forage  pnxluced  on 
private  and  other  land  to  obtain  a  yearlong 
supply  of  feed.  Many  such  operations  would 
not  survive  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral grazing  privileges.  On  the  21%  of  all 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  grazing  lands  where 
yearlong  livestock  use  Is  practiced,  herd  re- 
duction to  compensate  for  decreased  Federal 
grazing  would  reduce  operations  In  about 
the  same  proportion  aa  the  decrease  in  F^ed- 
eral  AUM's.  In  other  areas,  the  loss  of  for- 
age for  summer  grazing  would  caiise  imbal- 
ances in  the  yearlong  feed  supply  and  greater 
ultimate  reduction  In  over-aU  ranch  graiz- 
Ing  capacity  than  just  the  loss  of  summer 
feed. 

Adjustments  ranchers  could  make  to  com- 
pensate for  reduced  grazing  on  Federal  lana 
Include  reduction  of  herd  numbers,  purchase 
of  more  feed.  Improvement  of  private  range- 
lands  to  increase  forage  productivity,  aiio 
conversion  of  cropland  to  irrigated  pasture 
or  hayland.  These  alternatives  to  grazing 
on  Federal  lands  would  provide  a  lower  eco- 
nomic retxim  to  the  ranchers  iinless  meat 
and  wool  prices  were  to  Increase  greatly.  A 
reduction  in  herd  numbers  would  decrease 
total  production.  Purchased  feed  is  expensive. 
Private  rangelands,  like  moet  rangelands. 
have  limited  physical  capabilities  for  in- 
creased forage  production.  They  can  not  sup- 
port agronomic  ecosystems. 

Elimination  of  grazing  from  Federal  lands 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  minorit> 
groups  in  northern  New  Mexico  where  an 
average  of  67  of  the  215  anlmal-unlt-months 
at  gracing  i>er  ranch  would  be  lost  by  990 
■ubaiste  nee -type  livestock  operations.  Basea 
on  1972  livestock  sales  of  $1,565  i>er  family. 
Income  would  decline  by  at  least  tS17  or 
20%.  Similar  aituatiocB  exist  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Four-Corners  States  and  in 
scattered  locations  throughout  the  West. 
The  energy  required  from  fooaU  fuds  and 
electricity  to  produce  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
la  less  on  the  range  than  anywhere  else. 
Cattle  ranches  in  the  Southwest  used  ap- 
proximately 4  gaUons  of  gasoline  and  82 
kilowatt  hours  of  elAOtrldty  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof  in  1972.  If  range 
oattle  production  were  shifted  from  grazing 
to  feeding  with  a  ration  of  20  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  per  day,  fossil  fiiel  requirements 
would  double,  and  requirements  of  electrical 
energy  would  Increase  about  60%.  In  1969, 
livestock  ranches  In  the  n.B.  spent  2.8  cents 
for  fo«ll  fuels  per  dollar  of  product  sold. 
If  harvested  feed  grains  were  substituted 
for  grazing  on  Federal  lands,  they  would  cost 
more  thtui  twice  as  much  In  fossil  fuels  (see 
Appendix  9). 

Fertilizer  usage  In  range  livestock  opera- 
tions Is  small,  but  some  fertilizer  is  i4>plled 
to  cropland  for  production  of  homegrown 
bays  and  grains.  If  additional  harvested  for- 
ages and  grains  were  to  replace  forage  grazed 
from  Federal  lands,  more  fertilizer  would  be 
needed  to  increase  yields  per  acre.  As  ex- 
plained In  another  current  report  by  the 
Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, there  is  a  scarcity  of  fertilizer  world- 
wide, and  this  Is  partly  a  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  energy  required  In  manufacture. 
Large  quantities  of  natural  gas  are  used  to 
supply  the  hydrogen  that  is  reacted  with 
nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  the  l>aslc  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer  material.  A  shift  of  live- 
stock production  from  rangeland  to  cropland 
would  aggravate  the  situation  by  substituting 
a  type  of  agriculture  relatively  expensive  In 
fertilizers  and  in  fossil-fuel  energy  for  one 
relatively  economical  of  both. 

In  rangeland  agriculture,  ■■nimn.i  wastes  are 
widely  dispersed  and  are  readily  assimilated 
by  the  ecosystem.  Substitution  at  confined 
feeding  for  extensive  grazing,  howerer.  vrould 
concentrate  the  wastes  in  small  areas,  where 


disposal  without  pollutlcm  would  present  an 
economic  problem.  The  wastes  are  of  such  low  , 
value  for  purposes  of  soil  Improvement  that 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  spread  them 
over  a  large  area  of  cropland  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically Justified. 

ENVIKONMENTAt    ETFECTS 

Grazing  Influences  the  environment  on 
Federal  lands.  The  purpose  of  this  section  la 
to  consider  in  a  broad  context  the  nature  of 
the  Influences  and  their  significance. 

Eating  of  plant  materials  by  animals  is  a 
natural  process  In  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
systems.  Thus,  with  the  coming  of  European 
man  to  the  West,  the  Introduction  of  do- 
mestic livestock  did  not  constitute  an  en- 
tirely new  component  in  the  environment. 
More  realistically,  the  domestic  livestock  re- 
placed, or  were  added  to,  the  wild  animals 
that  were  already  there.  Rangeland  vegeta- 
tion, especially  grassland  and  shrubland.  In 
the  Western  States  evolved  to  withstand  graz- 
ing to  a  moderate  degree.  Without  grazing, 
different  vegetational  characteristics  develop. 
The  range  forage  that  livestock  utilize  Is  a 
renewable  natiiral  resource  because  the  forage 
regrows  each  year  and  has  done  so  for  many 
centuries. 

Mistakes  in  grazing  practices  have  oc- 
curred. The  most  significant  of  these  In  the 
VS.  was  the  exploitive  grazing  practiced  be- 
tween 1866  and  the  1930's.  The  effects  were 
near  catastrophic.  Nevertheless,  they  virere 
not  the  result  of  grazing  ranges  that  had 
never  been  grazed  before.  Rather,  they  re- 
reeiilted  from  several  decades  of  grazing  the 
weetem  ranges  with  too  many  ftTiimft.ii>  for 
too  long  and  often  at  the  wrong  season  each 
year.  Most  range  livestock  operators  at  that 
time  were  unaware  of  the  limits  of  grazing 
pressure  that  the  vegetation  and  soil  could 
tolerate. 

Scientific  management  of  rangeland  began 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  its  application  ad- 
vanced slowly.  The  management  aim  was  to 
adjust  the  number,  kind,  and  location  of 
livestock  and  the  timing  of  the  grazing  in 
such  a  way  as  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
natural  resources.  Range  managers  and  live- 
stock operators  found  that  controlling  graz- 
ing Improved  both  range  condition  and  live- 
stock production.  Development  of  this  new 
concept  marked  the  end  of  the  exploitative 
period  of  grazing  and  the  beginning  of  man- 
aged grazing  on  the  western  ranges. 

Following  World  War  II,  scientific  grazing 
management  was  undertaken  within  the  lim- 
its of  available  funding  and  manpower  on 
much  of  the  Federal  grazing  land.  The 
change  from  a  laissez-faire  rangelands  atti- 
tude to  one  of  planned  grazing  management 
improved  vegetational  and  soil  conditions. 
Intensification  of  grazing  management  par- 
alleled the  development  of  increasing  em- 
phasis on  other  land  uses,  including  the 
preservation  of  natural  systems. 

Rangeland  Is  often  incorrectly  thought  of 
as  a  homogeneous  kind  of  land.  In  actuality 
It  consists  of  widely  diverse  soli  and  vegeta- 
tional types,  ranging  from  deserts  to  high 
mountain  meadows.  Productivity  and  vul- 
nerability to  misuse  var\-  accordingly.  Prac- 
tical experience  has  shovn  that  livestock 
grazing  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  ecolog- 
ical requirements  for  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  each  dissimilar  type.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  each  site  supports  veg- 
etative cover  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
duction capabilities. 

The  environmental  effects  of  grazing  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  range,  the  Intensity  of 
grazing,  and  the  kind  of  management  em- 
ployed to  control  livestock  on  the  range.  We 
have  examined  the  results  of  long-term  graz- 
ing studies  throughout  the  Western  States. 
They  show  that  unregulated  heavy  grazing 
results  in  loss  of  desirable  forage  plants.  In- 
creased runoff  and  erosion,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  range  deterioration.  Moderate  and 


light  grazing  result  In  fairly  stable  or  im- 
proving range  conditions.  Planned  seasonal 
grazing  and  controlled  animal  distribution 
foster  rapid  vegetational  growth.  Most  graz- 
ing experiments  have  sho*n  that  ranges  may 
be  improved  more  rapidly  under  proper  graz- 
ing management  than  wltih  no  grazing  at  alL 
Knowledge  of  forage  preferences  by  livestock 
and  of  the  physiology  of  plants  is  employed 
to  plan  grazing  treatments  that  will  selec- 
tively favor  some  plants  over  others.  The 
desired  changes,  however,  are  achieved  only 
when  grazing  is  carefully  regulated  to  pre- 
serve properly  functioning  biological  sys- 
tems. Overuse  or  grazing  without  manage- 
ment tips  the  balance  toward  site  deteriora- 
tion, loss  of  valuable  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, (ind  Impairment  of  environmental 
quality. 

Based  upon  widespread  experience,  we  find 
that  livestock  grazing  is  being  managed  and 
Integrated  with  other  ue«8  of  Federal  lands. 
The  extent  of  enhancement  of  other  resources 
with  grazing  or  lack  of  grazing  varies  with 
the  kind  of  range,  the  grazing  objectives, 
and  the  skill  of  the  manager.  Desert  vegeta- 
tion responds  slowly,  but  vegetation  in  moist 
and  humid  areas  changes  rapidly.  After  giving 
due  weight  to  these  natural  landscape  dif- 
ferences, we  find  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
well-managed  grazing  of  domestic  livestock 
Is  incompatible  with  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment. There  is  ample  evidence  that  managed 
grazing  by  livestock  enhances  certain  uses 
and  that  poor  management  detracts  from 
them.  Properly  managed  grazing  Is  a  reason- 
able and  beneficial  use  of  the  range. 

Big-game  numbers  on  Federal  lands  have 
Increased  during  recent  years,  and  wildlife 
production  Is  an  increasljigly  Important  use 
of  rangelands.  Oame  habitat  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  poor  grazing  management  that 
permits  overuse  by  either  wildlife  or  live- 
stock. Conversely,  game  habitat  Improves 
through  management  which  maintains  the 
type  of  vegetation  preferred  by  wildlife.  For 
example,  cattle  grazing  has  been  used  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  grass  and  permit  in- 
creased production  of  browse  species  for  big 
game.  Moderate  use  of  browse  species  by  cat- 
tle tends  to  keep  forage  within  reach  of 
wildlife.  In  all  grazing  systems,  withholding 
cu-eas  from  grazing  or  adjusting  the  time  of 
beginning  grazing  provides  vegetative  cover 
required  by  game  birds  for  breeding  and 
nesting  sites. 

Modification  of  vegetation  by  grazing  man- 
agement can  create  contrasts  lu  landscape 
color  and  pattern  that  convey  a  different 
aesthetic  impression  than  uniform  vegeta- 
tion. Although  many  speculate  on  the  im- 
pact of  grazing  animals  on  recreational  and 
aesthetic  values,  however,  no  firm  evidence 
was  found  for  a  general  statement  that 
aesthetic  values  gain  or  lose  when  grazing 
is  removed.  We  believe  that  severely  over- 
grazed ranges  and  areas  of  animal  concen- 
tration, such  as  bedgrounds,  detract  from  an 
outdoor  experience  for  most  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  livestock  Industry  is  central 
to  the  image  and  traditions  of  the  American 
West,  and  a  well-managed  range  with  its 
cattle  herd,  roundup,  or  theep  camp  presents 
poeitive  recreational  values.  At  least  two 
studies  have  shown  that  cattle  and  sheep  on 
the  Iandscap>e  are  aesthetically  pleasing  to 
tourists  who  come  to  view  the  West  and  Its 
present-day  activities.  In  the  end.  the  extent 
to  which  aesthetics  would  be  affected  by  dis- 
continuation of  grazing  would  depend  on  the 
value  system  of  the  individual  concerned. 

Ungrazed  ranges  are  subject  to  loss  when 
wildfires  occur.  Tall  stands  of  mature,  un- 
grazed grasses  create  extreme  fire  hazards 
because  fire  spreads  more  rapidly  in  dry 
grass  thsn  In  any  other  natural  vegetation. 
Ungrazed  areas  around  campgrounds,  home- 
sites,  and  tlmberlands  are  especially  flam- 
mable. Reduced  grazing  especially  in  grass- 
lands, often  requires  constrtictlon  of  addi- 
tional or  larger  fire-control  lines  with  dls- 
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turbed  soil  conditions  and  Increased  Invest- 
ment In  fire-fighting  equipment. 

During  the  period  from  1865  to  1930,  over- 
grazing of  western  ranges  resulted  In  ex- 
oeesive  overland  water  flow,  eroalon,  nutri- 
ent loss  from  watersheds,  flooding,  sedimen- 
tation, and  fouling  of  water  supplies.  Range 
watershed  management  has  bro\ight  com- 
parative stability  to  these  areas,  largely 
through  restoration  of  vegetational  and  Ut- 
ter cover.  Exceptions  occiir  on  watersheds 
with  unstable  soils  and  steep  topography. 
Well-planned  grazing  management,  often 
in  combination  with  brush  control,  seed- 
ing, and  other  soil-protecting  practices, 
achieves  soil-  and  water-oonservatlon  ob- 
jectives. 

Ranges  properly  grazed  by  hoofed  animals 
produce  safe  water.  Coimts  of  fecal  con- 
form organisms,  as  Indicators  of  water  pollu- 
tion by  warm-blooded  animals,  relate  more 
closely  to  quantity  of  fecal  material  than 
to  kind  of  animal.  Investlgatlona  in  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Colorado  and  Montana 
showed   that   the   counts   of  harmful   bac- 


teria In  the  stream  were  no  greater  In  areas 
grazed  by  livestock  than  in  areas  grazed 
by  native  animals  alone.  Moreover,  moderate 
livestock  grazing  had  little  effect  upon  the 
chemical  and  physical  quality  of  the  water. 

Animals  compact  soils  by  overgrazing  and 
by  reducing  organic  matter  returned  to  the 
soil,  but  proper  vegetational  and  litter  man- 
agement, activities  of  soil  organlsnas,  and 
climatic  phenomena  correct  the  problem  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  trampling  of  stand- 
ing dead  material  by  livestock  places  it  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  where  decomposition 
proceeds.  Several  studies  have  shown  that 
litter  acctunulates  without  grazing,  eventu- 
ally smothering  new  plant  growth.  Broad- 
leaved,  flowering,  herbaceous  plants  suffer 
more  than  others,  and  seedlings  of  browse 
plants  fall  to  become  established  under  too 
much  standing  dead  material. 

Few  western  ranges  are  ever  In  a  stable 
natural  condition,  whether  or  not  they  are 
grazed  by  domestic  animals.  Most  are  In  a 
stage  of  vegetational  development  follow- 
ing   disturbance    by    such    phenomena    as 


drought,  flood,  avalanche,  freezing,  or  fire. 
Cyclic  phenomena,  such  as  large  nvmibers 
of  deer,  rodent  epidemics,  or  Insect  plagues, 
temporarily  change  the  natural  ecosystems. 
An  absolutely  stable  rangeland  is  seldom 
attained  or  maintained. 

Significantly,  the  greatest  diversity  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  species  and  the  highest  rate 
of  reproduction  occur  when  the  landscape 
supports  many  stages  of  ecosystem  develop- 
ment. Fire,  grazing,  and  drought  stimulate 
plants  and  animals  to  new  growth.  Each 
stage  of  vegetational  development  Is  more 
productive  of  certain  animal  species  than  of 
others.  Grazing  on  Federal  rangelands  in  the 
11  Western  States  helps  to  keep  the  natural 
environmental  systems  active  and  produc- 
tive. However,  grazing  must  be  scientifically 
controlled  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 
users.  We  cannot  allow  overgrazing  by  live- 
stock, by  bison  in  their  reserves,  by  deer  on 
their  winter  ranges,  or  by  wild  horses  In 
their  preserves.  We  manage  domestic  ani- 
mals, but  rarely  game,  to  maintain  ecosys- 
tems compatible  with  all  of  man's  uses. 


APPENDIX  1  -AREA  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PROPORTION  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND 

MANAGEMENT' 


Stale 


Total  land  Federal  land 

area  Federal  administered 

(thousands  ownership  by  USES  and 

of  acres)  (percent)  BLM  (percent) 


Arizona 

California... 

Cotorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 
Oregon 


72,688 
100,207 
66,486 
52,933 
93,271 
70. 264 
77, 766 
61.599 


44.9 
44.8 
36.4 
63.9 
29.6 
86.6 
33.9 
52.2 


75.1 
79.3 
94.1 
95.7 
90.1 
80.5 
85.0 
96.7 


State 


Total  land  Fedeial  land 

area  Federal  administered 

(thousands  ownership  by  USES  and 

of  acres)  (percent)  BLM  (percent) 


Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming - -. 

1!  Western  States 

6  Plains  States 

Other  States 

United  States  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 


52.697 

42.694 

62. 343 

752.948 

407.182 

741.626 

1,901.756 


66.1 
29.4 
48.4 
47.8 
2.8 
4.8 
21.4 


87.9 
79.4 
88.6 
87.1 
44.5 
62.0 
83.8 


"Sources-   US    Department  of  the   Interior,   Bureau  of  Land   Management.   Public  Land      U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Managerr.ent,  1967.  Public  Land  Statistics.  U.S. 
Statistics,  1970.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  p.  10.  (Statistics  are  of  a  June  30, 1969.)       Govt  Print  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  table  9. 

APPENDIX  2 -AREA  USED  FOR  GRAZING  BY  DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK,  PROPORTION  OF  LAND  AREA  GRAZED,  AND  NUMBERS  OF  NONDAIRY  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  PLUS 

LAMBS  IN  U  WESTERN  STATES 


SUte 


Thousands  of  acres 

Federal 

land 

Range  and        allocated 

pasture  tor 

in  farms  i         grazing  » 


Proportion 

of  land  Nondairy  Stock 

area  cattle  sheep  and 

grazed  1970  >  lambs  1970  > 

(percent)  (thousands)  (thousands) 


Arizona            35,398  25.441  83.7  812 

California" 20,957  21,169  42.0  2,576 

Colorado            27,159  20,492  71.7  2.374 

Idaho              8,952  23,934  62.1  1.080 

Montana"      49,057  16,546  70.3  2,474 

Nevada  "     6,937  48,712  79.2  512 


424 
1.185 

823 

632 
1,051 

213 


State 


New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

11  Western  States. 


Thousands  of  acres 

Proportion 

ot  land 

area 

grazed 

(percent) 

Nondairy 

cattle 

1970  • 

(thousands) 

Range  and 

pasture 

In  farms ' 

Federal 

land 

allocated 

for 

grazing  > 

Stock 

sheep  and 

lambs  1970  • 

(thousands 

44,486 

22.  326 
24.111 
29.600 
5.110 
25.011 
262,452 

85.9 
62.5 
76.8 
36.3 
89.5 
69.3 

1.073 

1,155 

576 

764 

1.182 

14,578 

791 

14,410 

449 

10.865 

939 

10.369 

125 

30,814 

1,784 

259,403 

8,416 

'  Source   U  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  1968.  Major  uses  of  land         'Source:  DaU  for  1966  supplied  to  ttie  University  of  Idaho  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 

and  water  in  the  United  Stales  with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  summary  for  1964.  Economic     Conimission  .    .  .        i,        .on    a™- „i  c.,.,c«;,..  1071    11  <t  c^m   Print 

Report  Na  149.  U.S.  Govt  PtinL  OfficTwashington,  D.C.  pp. 61-62.  '  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1971.  Agncultural  Statistics,  1971.  U.S.  Govt.  Print 

Office,  Washington,  D.C.  p.  308. 

APPENDIX  3.-VALUE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECONOMY  FROM  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  WESTERN  STATES,  1971-721 


Per  animal-unit-month 


State  or  type  of  ra»ch> 


Production 
(pounds) 


Value  0! 
cattle 


Animal-unrt- 

months  on 

Contribu-  Federal 

tion  to  lands 

economy  (AUM's) 


Contributions  from 
Federal  lands 


Gross 
receipts 


Contribution 
to  economy 


Nevada - 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming - 

11  Western  SUles 

Cattle  ranches: 

Northern  Plains 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain*. 

Southwest 

Wyoming  ranches: 

Cow-calf 

Cow-yearling 

Yearlings  only 


27.5 
29.3 
28.5 
29.3 


$9.81 

9.70 

9.89 

11.23 

10.00 

11.70 
13.62 
11.46 

10.90 
11.50 
15.84 


$22.07  1,985.146  J19.474.282  $43,812,172 

21.82  1,377,400  13.360,780  30,054.868 

22.25  860.565  8.510.987  19.147,571 

25.27  1,792,157  20,125,923  45.287,807 

22.50  15,008.143  150,081,430  337,683,218 


1  Sources-  W  Gordon  Keari,  Economic  Comparisons  ot  the  Cow-Cilf  and  Cow-Yearting  System    July,  1973.  Uvestock  and  Meat  Statistici.  Statistical  Bull.  522,  ERSfSRS  and  AMS,  U.S.DJV.  pp.  U. 
for  Northern  Plains  Cattle  Ranching,  Wyoming  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  RJ  67,  December  1972.  W.  Gordon    20,  26, 42. 1973 


Kairi,  Unpublished  data  for  stocker  systems  dunng  1971  and  1972.  Wiley  D.  Goodsell  and  M.  J 
Belfield,  Costs  and  Returns— Northwest  Cattle  Ranches,  1972,  ERS-525,  U.S.  DepL  of  Agrkailture, 


•  States  not  normally  fattening  large  number  of  cattle  in  feedtots  and  low  contributors  to  beet 
productioDl  roa  dairy  aaimils. 
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APPENDIX  4.-PR0DUCTI0N  OF  SHEEP,  LAMBS.  AND  WOOL  PER  ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH  IN  11  WESTERN  STATES.  1971-72 


Fehrmry  27 y  197^ 


State 


Animal-  Production 

unit-     (thousand  pounds) 

Stock       months _ 

sheep     required        Sheep 

(thou-         (thou-  and         Shorn 

sands)       sands)        lambs  wool 


Production  per 

animal-unit-moflth 

(pounds) 


Sheep 
and 

Iambs 


Shorn 
wool 


Arizona 412 

CaUfomia 1  oil 

Coierado 720 

Idaho 67g 

Montana' 900 

Hwidai 176 

N««  Mexico 682 


989 
2,426 
1.728 
1,627 
2.160 

422 
1.637 


19,836 

3.692 

68.362 

11.655 

82,959 

11,473 

58.242 

6,949 

43,023 

8.501 

10,702 

1,627 

25,106 

6,134 

20.1 
28.2 
48.0 
35.8 
19.9 
25.4 
15.3 


3.7 
4.8 
6.6 
4.3 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 


State 


Anlmal- 
unit- 
Stocl(  months  - 
sheep  required 
(thou-  (thou- 
sands)      sands) 


Production 
(thousand  pouitds) 


Sheep 

and 
lambs 


Production  per 

animal-unit-month 
(pounds) 


Shorn 
wool 


Sheep 

and 

lambs 


Ofep"'' 426 

Utah! 891 

Washin|ton< 112 

Wyoming" [[[  1,561 

11-State  total 7.569 


Shorn 
wool 


1.022 

2.138 

269 

3,746 


27,039 

52, 916 

6,753 

67, 362 


4,823 

9,218 

1,240 

16,062 


26.5 
24.8 
25.1 
18.0 


4.7 
4.3 

4.S 
4.3 


18,164     399,880       81,374 


22.0 


4.5 


'  States  not  normally  fatttnini  larie  numbers  o(  lambs  in  feedlots. 
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APPENDIX  5.-VALUE  AND  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ECONOMY  FROM  SHEEP,  UMBS.  AND  WOOL  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  WESTERN 


STATES.  19721 


Per  animal-unit-month 


Stat*  or  tfM  < 


Production  (pounds) 

Sheep  and 

lambs  Woo< 


Value  of 

sheep,  lambs, 

and  wool 


Contribution 
to  eanomy 


Animal-unit- 
months  on 
Federal 
lands 
(AUM's) 


Contributions  (ram 
Federal  lands 


Montana... 

Nevada 

Oreion 

Utah 

Waikincton. 
Wyooiini... 


Gross 
receipts 


Contribution 
to  economy 


19.9 
25.4 
26.5 
24.8 
25.1 
18.0 


3.9 
3.9 
4.7 
4.3 
4.6 
4.3 


6-Stata  toUl  >. 


{6.21 
7.93 
8.58 
7.73 
9. 26 
5.92 


»13.  97 
17.84 
19.30 
17.39 
20.84 
13.32 


174,904 
333.424 
62.907 
589,197 
5,034 
848,932 


}1,  088, 153 

2, 644, 052 

539, 742 

4,  554,  492 

46,614 

5,  025, 677 


23.3 


4.3 


11  Western  States. 


7.61 


{2, 443, 409 

5,948.284 

1,214,105 

10, 246. 136 

104,909 

11.307,774 

17.11         2,014,398       15,3297567         H  466. 350 


Wyomini: 

Southwest 

North-central 

Utah-Nevada 


7.00 


15.75         3,301,013        23,107,091         51,990,955 


8.15 

10.05 

9.09 


18.34 
22.61 
20.45 


iac»f"iJ*'  '^*''.''  •*■  S»^»™.  An  Ewnomic  Analysis  of  Wyoming  Sheep  Industry  (1960   1964 


I 


1 1****?  1?'  "0™»'ly  fattening  large  number  of  sheep  in  feedlots 
•  Simple  totals  and  averages. 


APPENDIX  6.-PB0DUCTI0N  OF  CATTLE.  SHEEP  PLUS  LAMBS,  AND  WOOL  ON  FEDERAL  GRAZING  LANDS  IN  11  WESTERN  STATES.  1971-72. 


Cattle 

Anjmal-unit- 
months  on 
State  '  Federal 
lands  (AUM's) 

Arizona 

Criifornia 1,898,676 

Coiondo ": .—  601,398 

IdaHo *—  1. 170, 474 

Montana .—  1,419,611 

NMada '. 1.760.800 

New  Mexico..::::: 1.985,146 

Orenn                       2, 062, 235 

WST. 1.377.400 

w«wi*oa„,.r.::": seo.ses 

Wywnii* - 79,781 

1,792.157 

Totil ■ — 

-"-----— -r 15,  008. 143 

'  Source:  Uvwtock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Sbtistical  Bulletin  522,  ERS/SRS  and  AMS.  U.S.D.A..  pp.  9,  32. 45. 1973. 


Sheep 


Total 

production 

at  28.6  lb 

(pounds) 


Total  production  (pounds) 


Animal-unit- 
months  on  

Federal  Sheep  and  lambs 
lands  (AUM's)  at  23.3  lb 


Wool  at 
4.31k 


54, 
17, 
33, 
40, 
50, 
56, 
58. 
39. 
24. 
2, 
51, 


302,000 
200.000 
476,  000 
601, 000 
359,000 
775,000 
980,000 
394,000 
612,000 
279,000 
256,000 


34,757 
122,397 
359,688 
467,220 
174,904 
333, 424 
302,562 

62,907 
589,197 

5,034 
848,933 


110. 000 
2.852,000 
8,  381,  000 

10,  886,  000 
4. 075,  000 
7,  769,  000 
7.050,000 
1. 466,  000 

13,  728. 000 
117.000 

19, 780, 000 


149, 455 
526,  307 

1.  546. 658 
2,009.04* 

752,087 
1, 433, 723 
1. 301, 017 

270,560 

2,  533,  547 

21,  Ml 
3,650,412 


429,  233. 000 


3.  301.  ei3 


76, 914. 000 


14, 194,  3% 


APPENDIX  /.-ANNUAL  GRAZING  STATISTICS  FOR  LAND  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE  IN  11  WESTERN  STATES.  1971 


Number  of  livestock 


Animal- months 


State 


Cattle  Sheep 

and  and 

horses  goats 


ToUl 


Cattle 

and 

horses 


Sheep 

and 

goab 


Total, 
animal- 

u  nit- 
months 


*f«?n» 141,307 

California no  729 

Col?™*' 196,'088 

•J^ho 129.916 

•JontjM 136.590 

Nevada 56.508 


37.011  178.318 

75.666  186.395 

322.846  518.934 

380.012  509,928 

70. 649  207. 239 

87, 060  143. 568 


1.226.057 
339.877 
688,848 
449,117 
474.032 
222.002 


143. 193 
210.478 
737.250 
1.000.368 
140. 832 
281.566 


1,254.695 
381.972 
836,298 
649. 190 
502. 198 
278.314 


I 


Number  of  livestock 


Animal-months 


State 


Cattle  Sheep 

and  and 

horses  goats 


Total 


Cattle 

and 

horses 


Sheep 

and 

goats 


Total, 
animal- 
unit- 
months 


New  Mexico 100  467 

Of«on 114,533 

Utafi 110.894 

Wajhington 51  219 

Wyoming 151,798 

U  Western  States 1,300,046 


37.673 

61,332 

322. 203 

9.311 

283,  734 

1.687,497 


138. 140 
175,865 
433, 097 
60, 530 
435. 532 
. 987, 543 


736,644 
352. 953 
340, 936 
79,681 
503, 103 
5.412.000 


163,  356 

205,  477 

883.168 

25,168 

697. 349 

,  485,  000 


769.314 
394.048 
516.669 
84,714 
642, 572 
6. 309. 584 


Source:  Public  Land  Statistics  1972. 
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APPENDIX  8.— ANNUAL  GRAZING  STATISTICS  FOR  LANDS  (DISTRICT  AND  LEASED)  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  11  WESTERN  STATES,  1971  > 


Number  of  llvestKk 


Number  of  animal-unit-months  • 


State 


Cattle  Sheep 

and  and 

horses  goats 


Total 


Cattle 

and 

horses 


Sheep 
and 
goats  Total 


Arizona 92.602  14,345  106,947  672.619  6.118  678,737 

California 108.716  254,859  363,575  261,521  ,80,301  341,822 

Colorado 335,510  692,782  1,028,292  481,626  212,238  693,864 

Idaho 366.746  674,278  1,041,024  970,494  267,146  1,237,640 

Montana 630,370  362,310  992,680  1,286,768  146,738  1,433.506 

Nevada 353,237  318,316  671,553  1,763,144  277.111  2.040.255 


Number  of  livestock 


Number  of  animal-unit-months ' 


SUta 


Cattle  Sheep 

and  and 

horses  goats 


Total 


Cattle 

and 

horses 


Sheep 
and 
goats  TottI 


New  Mexico 230.737  220.200  450.937  1,325,591 

Oregon/Washington....  272.008  61.755  333,763  1,024,447 

Utah 126.303  602.900  729,203  502,529 

Wyoming 776.518  1,874,593  2,651.111  1,289.054 

11  Western  States 3,292.747  5,076,338  8,369,085  9,595.793 


269,891  1.595,482 

21,812  1,046.2)9 

412.563  933.002 

709,463  1,998.517 

2.403,381  11,999,174 


1  Source:  Public  Land  Statistics  1972,  tables  60  and  64. 

APPENDIX  9.-EXPENDITURES  FOR  PURCHASES  OF  FOSSIL 

FUELS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  PER  DOLLAR  OF 

PRODUCT  SOLD   BY  TYPE   OF   FARMS   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES,  1969' 

|ln  cents] 


Expenditures  per  dollar  of  product 
sold 


Type  of  farm 


Gasoline      Sprays, 
and  other  dusts,  and 

fuel  fumigants    Fertilizers 


All  farms 3.95  1.76  4.73 

Cash  grain 6.86  3.01  9.05 

Tobacco 7.20  1.78  8.38 

Cotton 8.42  9.27  8.98 

Other  field  crop 4.17  4.11  9.83 

Vegetable 2.89  4.87  7.55 

Fruit  and  nuL 2.91  6.19  5.20 

Poultry 1.52  .19  .56 

Dairy 3.38  .64  3.48 

Livestock  other  than  dairy 

and  poultry 3.21  .84  3.54 

Livestock  ranches 2.81  .30  1.42 

General 5.90  3.24  8.22 

Miscellaneous 3.55  .88  1.76 


■  Source:  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 
Bureau  of  Census.  "1969  Census  of  Agriculture",  Type  of  Farm, 
ch.  8,  vol.  11,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  pp.  36-37,  42-45, 
48-49,  June  1973. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  en- 
ergy, which  used  to  be  plentiful  and 
cheap,  has  suddenly  become  In  short  sup- 
ply and  expensive.  Many  people  are  legit- 
imately asking  why:  Why  the  sudden 
change  in  the  supply  picture,  why  the 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  all  forms  of 
energy,  and  why  did  we  not  have  some 
warning  that  the  crisis  was  approaching? 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  have  been 
endeavoring  to  find  the  answers  to  these 
critical  questions.  In  the  1st  session  of 
the  93d  Congress,  which  ended  on 
December  22. 1073,  more  than  500  days  of 
hearings  were  held  by  various  con- 
gressional committees  on  energy-related 
issues.  And  the  Senate  oi>ened  up  the 
2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress  with 
major  hearings  on  the  energy  crisis  and 
whether  it  has  been  contrived  or  manip- 
ulated. On  January  21  and  22 — ^the  first 
2  days  of  the  new  session — the  Senate 
Permanent  Sobcommlttee  on  Investiga- 
tions received  sworn  testimony  from  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  ttie  major  oil 
companies. 

An  essential  piece  of  legislation  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  which,  if 
enacted,  can  help  supply  the  kind  of 
information  we  need  in  order  to  assess 
and  monitor  the  present  crisis  and  to 
improve  our  ability  to  identify  any 
future  supply  problems  that  may  be 
developing.  This  bill  is  the  Natltmal 
Energy  Information  Act  (S.  2782)  on 
which  hearings  are  now  being  held  In  the 


I  Assumed  same  length  of  grazing  season  for  sheep  and  cattle. 


Senate  Interior  Committee  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and  will  be  working 
hard  for  its  passage. 

But  beyond  our  critical  need  for  more 
adequate  energy  information  and  the 
questions  posed  about  the  validity  of  this 
crisis  is  one  hard  fact:  If  the  world  con- 
tinues to  rely  primarily  on  petroleum  for 
energy  and  if  world  demand  continues  at 
its  present  level,  all  known  oil  reserves 
on  the  Earth  will  be  gone  within  the  next 
40  years.  While  40  years  may  seem  like  a 
long  time  compared  to  the  thne-frame  of 
the  present  supply  crisis,  it  is  a  short 
time  indeed  to  provide  energy  to  the 
major  mdustrial  nations  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  as  the  economics  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  expand  and  they  begin 
to  consume  greater  quantities  of  petro- 
leum the  world's  recoverable  reserves  will 
be  depleted  even  sooner. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo.  Imposed  on  the 
world  last  fall,  has  merely  exacerbated  a 
world  situation  of  growing  petroleum 
shortages.  In  the  United  States,  it  made 
more  critical  what  had  been  anticipated 
as  a  minor  shortfall  cf  refined  petroleum 
products  for  this  winter  and  spring.  The 
Arab  embargo,  while  saving  a  serious 
short-run  impact,  has  also  brought  some 
longer-range  positive  benefits.  It  has 
made  us  realize  that  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  rather  blindly  heading 
was  a  potentially  disastrous  one.  It  has 
forced  us  to  reevaluate  our  energy 
policies  before  we  became  so  dependent 
upon  imstable  foreign  supplies  that  an 
embargo  on  shipments  to  the  United 
States  could  have  brought  our  economy 
to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  primary  cause  of  our  energy  crisis. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  that  we  are  too  depend- 
ent upon  petroleum  and  its  refined 
products  for  energy.  Sooner  or  later  we 
will  run  out  of  recoverable  oil,  a  finite 
resource.  This  overdependence  on 
petroleimi  Is  at  the  root  of  other  problems 
as  well — particularly  the  air  pollution 
which  results  from  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels.  I  believe  it  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  our  research  and  development 
efforts  be  immediately  and  substantially 
enhanced  so  that  we  can  find  and  utilize 
new.  clean,  and  inexhaustible  energy 
sources,  like  the  Sim.  the  wind,  the  tides 
and  the  natural  heat  of  the  Earth. 

I  ajn  the  author  of  a  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  (S.  2650)  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  major  demonstration  of  exist- 
ing technology  to  use  the  Sun's  energy  to 
heat  and  cool  our  homes.  This  program 
could  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
current  supply  crisis  because  the  resi- 
dential sector — our  households — ac- 
counts for  about  19  percent  of  total 
energy  consumption.  And  only  two  uses — 


space  heating  and  water  heating — ac- 
count for  over  70  percent  of  hoiisehold 
energy  consumption.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology now  to  utilize  the  Sun  for  house- 
hold space  heating  and  water  heating. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  passed  in  De- 
cember a  major  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment bill  (S.  1283)  providing  more 
than  $20  billion  to  discover  new  energj^ 
sources  over  the  next  10  years.  Geo- 
thermal  energy,  which  has  tremendous 
potential  for  California,  would  get  a  sub- 
stantial boost  if  S.  1283  is  enacted.  It  Is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  November  28.  1973,  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affsilis 
Committee,  while  considering  the  Omni- 
bus Housing  Act,  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment that  I  proposed  along  with  Senator 
Robert  Taft.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  b^dti 
immediately  a  program  of  demonstrating 
the  economic  and  technical  feasibility  of 
utilizing  solar  energy  to  heat  and  cool 
all  types  of  buildings  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  amendment  to  this  housing 
act  which  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Tatt,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  committee,  would  allow  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  guarantee 
90  percent  of  home-improvements  loans 
to  finance  alterations  tliat  cut  fuel 
consumption,  including  home-improve- 
ment loans  to  install  equipment  that 
would  convert  solar  energy  to  heat 
homes.  In  addition,  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  (S.  2589^  which  Senator 
Frank  Moss  and  I  offered  to  allow  home- 
owners a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,0(M) 
for  the  installation  in  their  homes  of 
storm  windows,  caulking,  insulation,  or 
solar  energy  equipment.  Passage  of  this 
£unendment  Is  a  dramatic  demonstration 
that  solar  energy  is  indeed  a  good  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

Even  imder  the  best  of  clrcimistances. 
however,  solar  energy  and  other  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  will  not  be  available 
to  help  meet  the  current  shortfall  of 
supply.  The  Federal  Energy  OflQce  has 
estimated  that  for  the  first  quarter  otf 
1974,  the  effect  of  the  Arab  embargo  Is 
to  reduce  supplies  of  both  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  by  2.7  million  barrels  a 
day  below  anticipated  demand.  Since  the 
embargo,  imports  have  been  steadily  de- 
clining, until — in  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 11 — they  fell  2.3  million  barrels  a  day 
below  the  peak  preembargo  level.  The 
existence  of  a  shortage  cannot  be  denied. 

We  can  meet  this  challenge  in  two 
ways:  we  can  increase  the  production  of 
domestic   recoverable  reserves,  and  we 
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can  use  the  energy  we  do  have  more  ef- 
ficiently by  curbing  unnecessary  energy 
consumption. 

An  Important  energy -conserving  meas- 
ure was  provided  when  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  implementation  of  year- 
round  daylight  savings  time.  I  supported 
the  bill  authorizing  year-round  daylight 
savings  time  for  the  next  2  years  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December 
4,  1973.  As  you  know,  this  measure  has 
now  become  law  and  went  into  effect  on 
January  6.  1974.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  implementation  of  year-round  day- 
Ught  savings  wlU  provide  a  3  percent 
savings  in  electric  power  consumption 
alone.  There  Is  also  expected  to  be  a  re- 
duction in  crime,  improved  traffic  safety, 
more  daylight  outdoor  playtime  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  Nation,  and 
greater  utilization  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Another  conservation  measure,  signed 
Into  law  in  January,  establishes  a  na- 
tionwide speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour 
on  our  highways.  This  reduced  speed 
limit  not  only  is  saving  gasoline  but  Is 
improving  highway  safety  as  well. 

One  thing  that  must  be  assured  is  that 
all  share  equally  the  burden  of  a  reduced 
amount  of  fuel.  On  December  4,  1973, 
the  Senate  approved  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas  that  no 
one  Industry  or  activity  should  be  pen- 
alized by  a  cut  in  its  energy  supply  dis- 
proportionate to  that  in  other  industries 
or  activities. 

Our  public  transit  systems  must  be 
given  a  high  priority  for  purchase  of 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  to  make  sure  that 
the  buses  keep  rolling  in  areas  of  the 
State  which  are  tlireatened  with  cur- 
tailed bus  service.  With  gasoline  short- 
ages throughout  the  Nation,  the  working 
commuter  must  have  public  transporta- 
tion or  car  pools  or  a  rationing  program 
that  can  guarantee  enough  fuel  to  make 
the  dally  round  trip  to  his  or  her  job. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-159)  signed 
on  November  27.  1973.  grants  to  the 
President  specific  temporary  authority 
to  aUeviate  supply  shortages  of  crude  oU 
residual  fuel  oU,  and  all  refined  petro- 
leum products  produced  In,  imported 
Into,  or  refined  in  the  United  States.  The 
current  allocation  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  In- 
clude mandatory  allocation  programs  for 
crude  oil.  propane  and  butane,  aviation 
fuel,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks.  »«ddle  distillate  fuels,  such 
as  diesel  fuel,  are  also  aUocated  under  the 
proRram.  Agriculture,  a  major  California 
Industry,  has  been  aUocated  100  percent 
of  Its  need  for  fuel.  Diesel  fuel  Ls  espe- 
cially Important  for  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  a  high  priority  for 
diesel  fuel  allocation  must  be  given  to 
e.«:sentlal  public  transportation  services 
particularly  those  In  areas  that  have" 
been  ordered  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  reduce  dramatically 
the  use  of  private  automobUes  in  order 
to  lessen  air  pollution. 

Petrochemical  feedstocks  are  all  cov- 
ered under  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram, with  the  goal  of  supplying  the 
current  requirements  of  petrochemical 
producers.  A  recent  decision  by  the  Cost 


of  Living  CouncU  to  remove  price  con- 
trols on  petrochemicals  and  plastic  raw 
materials  is  intended  to  ease  further  the 
critical  shortage  of  these  commodities. 
This  should  help  the  plastics  Industry, 
which  has  been  hurt  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  apparently  more  profitable  for  the 
petrochemical  industry  to  sell  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  abroad  than  at 
home. 

What  may  affect  more  people  than  any 
other  energy  program  is  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office's  proposal  for  gasoline  ration- 
ing; 81  percent  of  the  automotive  gaso- 
line in  this  countr>'  is  sold  at  the  retail 
level,  with  the  remainder  being  sold  to 
bulk  purchasers.  Under  the  proposed 
rationing  system,  all  retail  gasoline  pur- 
chases wUl  be  made  through  coupons  dis- 
tributed to  provide  for  retail  sales.  The 
gallons  per  coupon  allowed  for  any 
month  will  be  the  same  across  the  Na- 
tion; however,  the  amount  may  be 
changed  from  month  to  month,  depend- 
ing on  the  availability  of  gasoline. 

The  administration  assumes  that  the 
average  monthlj-  distribution  will  amount 
to  32-35  gallons  per  person.  The  distri- 
bution formula  wiU  be  weighted  to  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  avaU- 
ability  of  mass  transit  facilities,  the  con- 
centration of  places  of  employment,  and 
urban  vs.  rural  differences  in  essential 
personal  automobile  usage.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  under  this  plan  many  Cali- 
fornia workers  will  not  be  able  to  get  to 
*  i^J?^-  ■^  ^^^^  expressed  my  concern 
to  WilUam  Simon.  Administrator  of  the 
FEO,  about  the  inadequacy  of  proposed 
gasoline  allotments  for  Californians.  and 
my  staff  is  now  conducting  a  survey  of 
California  business  and  labor  leaders  to 
determine  the  specific  gasoline  needs  that 
Californians  will  require  to  make  essen- 
tial automobile  trips. 

Another  controversial  aspect  of  the  ad- 
mimstration's  rationing  plan  is  that 
coupons  will  be  distributed  to  all  Ameri- 
cans 18  years  or  older  who  hold  valid 
drivers  licenses.  This  discriminates 
against  licensed  drivers  bom  after  1956. 
Constitutional  arguments  against  this 
aspect  of  the  plan  have  been  raised  and 
must  be  investigated. 

Although  I  cannot  endorse  the  partic- 
ular rationing  plan  the  Government  has 
designed,  I  do  favor  the  idea  of  rationing 
gasoline  rather  than  the  administration's 
current  strategy  of  trying  to  limit  gaso- 
hne  demand  by  imposing  a  high  tax  on 
each  gallon  of  gasoline  sold,  or  by  just 
letting  the  price  of  gasoline  rise.  Such  a 
tax  or  price  increase  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing gasoline  consumption  would  work 
an  incredible  hardship  on  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  country.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher  price 
would  be  able  to  buy  all  the  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  they  needed.  But  the  elderly  and 
workmg  people— all  who  are  living  on 
fixed  or  limited  incomes — would  be  ef- 
fectively squeezed  out  of  the  market  A 
workable  system  of  gasoline  rationing  is 
the  only  equitable  method  for  allocating 
scarce  supplies. 

I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Lowill 
Weicker,  Jr..  in  sponsoring  a  bill  fS 
3015)  which  would  require  the  President 
to  publish  and  implement  Inunedlately 
a  plan  for  the  rationing  of  gasoline.  The 
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blU,  called  the  "Mandatory  Gas  Ration- 
ing Act  of  1974."  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  impose  a  system  of  rationing 
wittUn  30  days  of  Its  enactment.  It  pro- 
vides for  procedures  by  which  a  gasoline 
user  could  peUtion  for  a  review  or  modi- 
fication of  his  monthly  gasoline  allot- 
ment. And  It  would  allow  the  President 
to  utilize  State  and  local  offices  to  carry 
out  any  rationing  plan. 

We  must  start  today  to  develop  new 
sources  for  the  fuels  we  already  use  to 
supply  our  needs.  One  excellent  source 
of  oil  for  California  Is  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  This  oU,  In  addition  to  all  Its 
other  attractions,  has  a  low  sulfur  con- 
tent, and  Its  availability  would  help  ease 
California's  serious  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. During  Senate  debate  on  S.  1081 
the  Federal  Lands  Right-of-Way  Act  of 
1973,  which  has  now  been  signed  into 
law  and  which  will  permit  construction 
of  the  Alaska  Pipeline.  I  opposed  the 
Mondale-Bayh  amendment  which  would 
have  delayed  action  on  the  pipelne  for  1 
year  pending  further  study  of  the  Trans- 
Canada    alternative    pipeline    route.    I 
think  we  must  get  the  North  Slope's  oU 
to  California  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
This  oil  vrill  not  be  exported.  An  export 
limitation  provision  was  included  In  the 
final  version  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  November   16.   1973.  This  provision 
requires  that  before  any  crude  oil  can  be 
exported  "the  President  must  make  and 
publish   an   express   finding  that  such 
exports  will  not  diminish  the  total  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  petroleimi  available  to 
the  United  States,  and  are  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969." 

While  we  profit  from  Alaska's  rich 
deposits  of  oil.  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. In  order  to  prevent  major  spills, 
particularly  by  the  supertankers  which 
will  transport  the  oil  from  Valdez  to 
west  coast  harbors,  Congress  Included 
In  the  law  strict  vessel  construction 
standards  and  directed  the  Coast  Guard 
to  establish  a  vessel  traffic  control  sys- 
tem for  Prince  WiUiam  Sound  and  Val- 
dez. Hopefully,  these  measures  will 
lessen  the  chance  for  apUls  from  these 
tanker  operations. 

Another  important  source  of  oil  for 
California  Is  the  Elk  Hllla  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve.  On  December  19,  1973.  I 
was  successful  In  helping  to  pass  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 176.  which  authorizes  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  from  the  Elk  HlUs  Re- 
serve at  a  maximum  rate  of  160.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  resolution  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  am  working  with  Vice  President  Pokd 
to  secure  its  passage  there. 

I  testified  on  December  10, 1973,  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
support  of  this  resolution.  In  light  of  the 
serious  need  of  southern  California  for 
fuel  supplies,  especially  for  nonpollutlng 
low-sulfur  oil,  I  urged  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  this  means  of 
reducing  the  military  drain  on  civilian 
oil  be  authorized.  In  Norember  and  De- 
cember 1973.  19.7  million  barrels  of  oU 
from  civilian  stocks  were  allocated  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  bad  Plaonlng  for  the 
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military  to  be  given  first  priority  In  the 
allocation  of  scarce  fuels  while  oil  re- 
serves set  aside  for  national  defense  lie 
unused. 

I  also  urged  that  areas  faced  with  seri- 
ous air  pollution  problems  such  as  Los 
Angeles  be  permitted  to  exchange  some 
of  their  high-sulfur  oil  for  the  low-sulfur 
oil  the  Navy  would  get  from  Elk  Hills. 
Production  from  Elk  Hills,  for  the  1  year 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  author- 
izes, would  not  endanger  oil  reserves  for 
national  defense  since  it  would  deplete 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  1  billion  barrels 
of  oil  known  to  be  in  the  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve. At  the  same  time,  it  would  relieve 
the  energy  shortage  threatening  southern 
California. 

I  introduced  legislation  last  August  to 
protect  California  offshore  oil  and  gas  by 
creating  a  Federal  energy  reserve  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  My  bill  would 
permit  exploratory  drilling  to  find  oil  In 
Federal  waters,  but  It  would  ban  all  new 
production  there  except  in  a  national 
emergency.  The  bill  is  designed  to  resolve 
the  controversy  about  whether  environ- 
mental considerations  necessitate  the 
suspension  of  oil  and  gas  production  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Under  the 
legislation  I  proposed,  a  Federal  energy 
reserve  would  be  created  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  waters  in  the  channel. 
All  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  leases 
within  the  reserve,  except  for  the  three 
that  are  now  producing — Union,  Sun,  and 
Phillips— would  be  suspended  until  we 
have  developed  and  proven  elsewhere  an 
offshore  extraction  technology  that  can 
insure  maximum  environmental  protec- 
tion. My  bUl  addresses  the  problem  of  an 
energy  shortage  by  allowing  the  continu- 
ation of  exploratory  activities  In  the 
channel,  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying 
the  oil  and  gas  reserves  we  can  tap  at 
some  future  date.  If  and  when  oil  Is  found 
on  any  lease,  the  right  to  proceed  with 
production  would  automatically  be  sus- 
pended and  held  In  abeyance  in  the  Fed- 
eral energy  reserve  until  we  have  de- 
veloped and  proven  an  environmentally 
sound  technology.  Thus,  we  would  be  lo- 
cating and  protecting  sources  of  energy 
while  not  harming  our  environment. 

Methods  must  be  found  by  which  shale 
oil  and  coal  can  be  extracted  from  the 
earth  without  ravaging  its  siu-face.  The 
United  States  has  the  richest  coal  de- 
posits In  the  world,  and  in  shale  oil,  the 
largest  petroleum  deposits  in  the  world. 
We  must  learn  to  use  them  without  Irre- 
parably scarring  the  earth. 

Another  source  of  energy  Is  natural 
gas.  The  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head is  established  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Some  have  charged  that  the 
price  of  this  form  of  energy  has  been 
kept  artificially  low  and  that  this  has 
discouraged  exploration.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  now  developing 
major  legislation  (S.  2506)  to  reform  the 
reg\ilatory  process  by  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  "regulates"  the  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead. 

An  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  new 
forms  of  energy  to  give  us  the  power  we 
need.  Nuclear  power  from  fusion  reac- 
tions has  great  potential  as  a  source  of 
electric  power  for  the  future.  There  Is  a 
vast  supply  of  fuels  to  feed  fusion  reac- 


tions, and  fusion  fuels  and  reaction  prod- 
ucts are  for  the  most  part  nonradioac- 
tive. Nuclear  fusion  reactions,  unlike  fis- 
sion reactions,  produce  no  radioactive 
wastes  that  can  endanger  the  environ- 
ment. In  addition,  it  may  be  possible  to 
convert  the  energy  from  fusion  reactions 
directly  to  electricity,  bypassing  the 
steam  cycle  necessary  in  fission  reac- 
tions, and  thus  eliminating  thermal  pol- 
lution. In  general,  the  environmental 
and  health  hazards  of  fusion  reactions 
are  much  less  than  those  of  conventional 
fission  reactions.  To  date,  however,  our 
understanding  of  the  fusion  process  is 
still  incomplete  and.  at  best,  fusion  reac- 
tors probably  will  not  be  available  com- 
mercially until  the  1990's.  A  wise  expend- 
iture of  our  national  research  dollar 
would  be  to  accelerate  greatly  our  re- 
search and  development  of  nuclear  fu- 
sion technology. 

The  United  States  is  also  beginning  to 
tap  its  large  resources  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy. Wherever  radioactive  materials  are 
decaying  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  producing  great  amounts  of 
heat,  we  can  tap  the  potential  of  this 
form  of  natural  energy.  This  includes  the 
potential  of  natural  steam  to  produce 
electricity.  As  with  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy contained  within  the  earth,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  damage  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

While  these  various  efforts  are  under- 
way to  deal  with  the  energy  problem, 
we  in  government  must  do  everjlhlng 
possible  to  ease  the  added  burden  which 
energj'-related  costs  place  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  long  as  demand  exceeds 
available  supply,  the  costs  to  heat  our 
homes,  run  our  businesses  and  factories, 
operate  our  transportation  systems,  and 
drive  our  cars  will  bring  an  unwelcome 
strain  to  the  budgets  of  each  household. 

I  supported  a  provision  in  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  which  would  re- 
quire a  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices.  This 
rollback  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer as  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  many 
fuel  products,  including  gasoline.  I  am 
determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent oil  companies  or  any  other  industry 
from  making  exorbitant  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  overburdened  American 
consumer. 

The  American  people  can  meet  the 
challenge  presented  to  them  by  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  energy.  We  may  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  In  our  style  of 
life,  particularly  our  love  affair  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  the 
single-occupant  automobile.  We  must 
make  these  changes  not  only  to  save 
energy,  but  also  to  help  maintain  en- 
vironmental quality,  a  goal  which  we 
must  never  abandon. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Ingenuity  and 
strength  of  the  American  character — 
qualities  which  enabled  our  coimtry  to 
attain  Its  great  stature — will  provide  the 
American  people  with  the  tools  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  energy  crisis. 


THE  MYTH  OP  STUDENT  APATETir 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25  I  addressed  the  delegates  to 
the  third  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Lobby. 


The  enthusiasm  I  encountered  re-» 
affirmed  my  skepticism  of  the  charge 
that  apathy  is  the  new  mood  on  campus. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  student* 
have  made  great  strides  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  solid  political  force 
geared  to  have  an  impact  on  policymak- 
ing in  hard-core  areas  of  direct  concern 
to  the  national  student  community.  They 
have  attempted  to  come  to  grips  with 
such  issues  as  student  financial  aid.  the 
minimum  wage  differential  for  students, 
and  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  oil 
educational  opportunity.  ' 

I  spoke  quite  candidly  to  the  student* 
about  their  responsibility  to  build  on  the 
poUtical  force  that  is  available  on  the 
campuses  across  the  country.  I  stressed 
the  compelling  urgency  of  their  con- 
tinued involvement  in  the  development 
of  national  priorities  which  will  have 
great  impact  on  the  quality  of  their  lives 
in  the  coming  years. 

It  is  important  that  young  people  have 
a  keen  awareness  that  the  political  habits 
they  develop  today  will  bear  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  their  capacity  for  effecting 
the  changes  which  will  be  necessary  to 
tackle  our  staggering,  unfinished  agenda. 
This  includes  health  care,  education, 
housing,  care  for  the  elderlj-,  employ- 
ment for  the  jobless,  and  land  use  and 
resource  management  and  development. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  we  have  not  been  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  out  of  our 
modem  technocracy.  Now,  while  we  stiU 
have  time,  we  must  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  coordinate  the  planning  func- 
tions of  all  levels  of  government.  We  in 
the  Congress  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  this 
futiu-e  wave  of  Americans  to  get  down 
to  the  business  of  assuring  that  we  are 
prepared  to  face  the  future.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  students  of  this  countr>'  will 
be  a  vital  component  in  these  efforts 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  text  of  m>-  ad- 
dress of  Monday  evening  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remahks  by  Senatok  HtTBiST  H.  HtriiPHRirr 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  part  la 
your  third  annual  Student  Lobby  Confer- 
ence. 

I  understand  you  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  government  flrBt-hand  and 
to  make  some  points  about  the  way  you  want 
things  done.  Go  to  It  I 

YoiiT  work  here  is  serious  business  I  like 
to  think  that  each  of  you  Is  on  the  way  to 
a  personal  and  coUectlvo  "rendezvouB  with 
destiny,"  in  Franklin  Boosevelfs  words  Each 
of  you  is— or  should  be— struggling  with  th» 
difficult  problems  which  threaten  our  na- 
tional weU -being  and  your  own  future 

In  Just  the  past  few  years,  the  American 
people  have  become  awakened  to  the  very 
real  force  which  young  people  in  politics  can 
represent. 

This  irresistible  urge  to  participate  U  fired 
by  your  refusal  to  accept  the  flaws  in  our 
society,  and  this  la  fundamentally  healthy. 

Tou  refused,  for  example,  to  accept  oiir 
continued  Involvement  in  the  quagmire  of 
Vietnam  and  helped  us  find  the  courage  to 
say.  finally — No  more!  Oet  out! 

You  refused  to  accept  loose  policies  which 
aUow  a  kind  of  "environmental  genocide." 
With  your  support  we  have  begun  to  enact 
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enTlroimiental    protection    legUlatlon    with 
teeth  t 

Tou  helped  us  show  the  American  people 
that  clTll  rights  Is  more  thjm  a  catch- 
phrase — that  It  will  take  more  than  legisla- 
tion and  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  create 
a  sense  of  community  and  brotherhood. 

But  lately,  we're  heard  that  apathy  has  set 
In  on  the  campus,  that  somehow  the  sense  of 
commitment  has  been  lost  to  selfish  Interests. 
Well,  I  J\ist  dont  believe  It.  Your  presence 
here  tells  me  that  your  fervor  Is  still  very 
much  Intact. 

Tou  have  won  substantial  gains  In  the 
early  "TO'a.  Almoet  .while  nobody  was  watch- 
ing, you  mustered  the  new  strength  of  the 
under-ai  vote  to  translate  the  angry  mood 
of  the  '60's  Into  a  powerful  force  for  change. 
You  have  elected  mayors,  city  council  mem- 
bers, coxinty  commissioners,  and  state  repre- 
sentatives. 

You  have  placed  members  on  Boards  of 
Trustees  and  In  other  key  positions  In  col- 
leges and  universities. 

You  have  brought  about  rapid  changes  In 
antiquated  curricula  by  InslBtlng  that  the 
schools  offer  courses  which  deal  with  life  In 
a  modem  technocracy. 

In  short,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
an  effective  political  force. 

But  you're  not  off  the  hook.  Now,  I  chal- 
lenge you  and  those  you  repreeent  to  hold 
onto  the  steam  you  have  built  up. 

A  myriad  of  problems  command  your  at- 
tention. So  much  seems  to  have  gone  wrong 
somehow. 

You  know  something  Is  wrong  when  In 
the  United  States — the  center  of  the  world's 
oil  producing  Industry — people  have  to  wait 
for  two  hours  to  buy  three  dollars  worth  of 
gas,  and  when  truckers— tti«  people  who 
move  the  goods — feel  so  ptuhsd  and  cheated 
that  they  set  up  blockades  on  the  na- 
tion's highways. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  we  find  this 
country  experiencing  an  almost  all-time  high 
In  Inflation  and  unemployment  at  the  same 
time  I 

Something  Is  wrong  when  our  Administra- 
tion sends  a  reoord-hlg^  peacetime  btidgst 
request  up  to  Congreas,  and  the  only  de- 
liberate Increase  our  President  wants  is  In 
defense  spending.  All  this,  by  the  way,  while 
we  are  told  to  relax,  because  this  la  the  first 
period  of  peace  In  years  I 

It's  discouraging  to  hear  your  President 
speak  glowingly  of  economic  prosperity,  and 
then  turn  aroimd  to  find  that  he's  talking 
about  corporate  prosperity. 

The  facts  show  that  the  average  family 
income  deteriorated  last  year — at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.4%  by  the  end  of  1973,  taking  into 
account  the  Impact  of  Inflation  and  higher 
taxes. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  when  I  bear  the 
economists  predict  the  loss  of  an  additional 
1.3  to  1.8  million  jobs  in  1974.  Something 
Is  wrong.  And  I  don't  hear  any  sound  pro- 
posals from  the  Administration  on  how  we 
might  deal  with  this  critical  situation. 

And  In  education — the  Congress  has  had 
a  time  ]ust  trying  to  keep  post-eecondary 
education  asslstanoe  programs  alive  during 
the   Nixon    Administration. 

The  fiscal  1978  budget  wotdd  provide  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  Increase  funds 
available  for  BaMc  Opportunity  Orants.  But 
the  Administration  propoaea. once  again  this 
year  to  eliminate  the  Supplemental  Oppor- 
tunity Orants,  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Orants.  and  the  Important  direct  loan  and 
defense  loan  programs.  Ilila  would  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  one  mlUlon,  88  thousand 
(1.088,000)  students.  That%  the  total  num- 
ber who  were  assisted  by  theee  programs  last 
year. 

In  addlUoo..  offldaU  eatlmata  that  the 
nimiber  of  griaranteed  student  loans  la  down 
by  more  than  88  percent  frun  last  fear. 
Banks  are  hesitant  to  lend  money  at  the 
lower  rate  required  by  law. 


What  does  all  of  this  mean? 
It  means   that  parents,   especially  those 
In  the  middle-Income  bracket,  are  finding 
It  harder  than  ever  to  fi-n^nntk  education  for 
their  youngsters. 

It  means  that  there  le  a  mad  scramble 
for  student  Jc^m  on  campus,  and  not  enough 
to  go  around. 

It  means  that  many  young  men  and  wom- 
en will  be  denied  the  opportiuilty  to  cbooee 
the  school  they  want,  a  school  where  they 
can  receive  training  in  a  special  interest 
area. 

This  financial  crunch  means  that  many 
fine  private  colleges  will  have  to  either  raise 
their  tuitions — or  close  their  doors. 

Yes,  our  national  priorities  are  in  bad 
shape.  But  you  didn't  need  Hubert  Himiphrey 
to  tell  you  that. 

We  have  a  .staggering,  unfinished  agenda 
including  health  care,  education,  bousing, 
care  for  the  elderly,  employment  for  the 
Jobless,  land-use,  resource  management  and 
development. 

How  will  we  solve  these  problems?  How  will 
we  provide  for  the  human  needs  of  ovir  peo- 
ple now,  and  ten  years  from  now — twenty 
years  from  now? 

These  problems  have  to  be  tackled  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

The  choices  we  face,  the  decisions  we  make, 
the  priorities  we  establish  today  will  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  future  your  children — 
and  my  grandchildren — can  look  forward  to. 

You,  more  than  any  of  us,  must  be  deeply 
Interested  In  establishing  policies  which  will 
assure  a  quality  of  life  to.  America  In  the 
coming  years. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  very  concerned 
with  quantity — with  things.  We  have  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  gadgets,  wonders  of  the 
modern  age.  Television  sets,  automobiles, 
airplanes,  telephones — thaee  are  among  the 
staples  of  our  society.  Add  to  that  everything 
from  trash  compactors  to  machines  that 
compute  In  the  trillions. 

This  Is  fine,  but  there  Is  another  side  to 
this  pretty  picture. 

We  have  overcrowding — in  housing.  In 
cities,  and  In  the  schools.  With  the  best 
technology  In  the  world,  we  still  haven't 
found  a  way  to  assure  every  American  decent 
health  care  at  reasonable  coet. 

We  still  don't  have  an  adeqiiate  transpor- 
tation system. 

We  have  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty; 
of  affluence  and  deprivation,  of  education 
and  Illiteracy. 

How  did  we  get  this  terrible  Imbalance? 

I  have  a  theory  about  that.  I  beUeve 
we're  In  the  situation  we  are  in  today  because 
we've  never  really  had  a  <Slear  Idea  of  where 
we  are  growing ! 

In  our  first  hundred  years  as  a  nation,  we 
didn't  have  to  think  about  priorities.  As  a 
fledgling  democracy  with  no  place  to  go  but 
up,  we  could  afford  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
technology.  We  were  heirs  to  a  great  fortune 
in  land,  natiiral  resources,  skill  and  human- 
ity. No  one  saw  the  need  to  check  the  prog- 
ress every  now  and  then  to  see  If  It  all  fit 
together. 

So  now.  In  1974.  we  find  ourselves  trapped 
In  an  awesome  web  of  technical  know-how. 
and  somehow  it  Just  Isnt  working  out  right. 
We  ran  headlong  into  the  brave  new  world! 
tripping  over  our  humanity  along  the  way! 
WUl  we  continue  to  be  gobbled  up  by  our 
own  creations,  or  will  we  begin  to  make 
them  wort  for  us? 

Two  thirds  of  our  population  now  lives  In 
urban  areas.  When  the  aist  century  Is 
ushered  in,  our  population  Is  expected  to 
rise  to  somewhere  between  270  and  300  mil- 
lion, with  85%  living  In  urban  areas. 

We — you — are  gotog  to  have  to  flnd  a  way 
to  feed,  educate,  house,  transport,  and  pto- 
vide  cultural  opportunities  for  these  people 

"Future  Shock"  Is  exactly  what  we  will  feel 
If  we  don't  begin  today  to  cope  with  theoe 
problems. 


We  have  to  decide — today— whether  we  will 
design  the  future — or  ne^  ourselves  to  it. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  reach  out  for  the  bal- 
ance in  hiunan  relationships  that  can  be 
found  between  conflict  and  operation;  be- 
tween growth  and  stabUlty;  between  Indi- 
vidual free  choice  and  conunon  good;  be- 
tween technology  and  social  responsibility; 
between  economic  needs  and  environmental 
protection;  between  urban  and  rtural;  be- 
tween the  old  and  new;  and  between  na- 
tional and  local  goals. 

But  how — and  through  what  means — can 
we  reach  out  for  that  balance?  What  mecha- 
nisms and  processes  do  we  now  have  that  will 
permit  us  to  develop  the  policies  and  plans 
to  design  our  nation's  future  himian  environ- 
ment? 

The  answer  to  that  queetlon,  sadly,  is  that 
there  are  none. 

There  Is  no  mechanism  to  help  us  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  the  rapid  changes 
resulting  from  the  onrush  of  science  and 
technology. 

As  It  Is,  our  priorities  are  subject  to  a 
reckless,  sUpehod  budget  process  which  pro- 
vides no  overall  analysis  of  our  realistic  na- 
tional needs. 

Each  department  of  government — each 
special  Interest  group — goes  to  bat  for  its 
own  share  of  the  pie. 

The  Executive  Branch  pieces  all  of  this 
together  and  sends  It  up  to  Congress,  which 
examines  each  request  Individually — again, 
with  no  procedmre  for  viewing  the  whole  pic- 
ture In  terms  of  over-all,  long-term  national 
goals  and  priorities. 

Today  In  the  Senate,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  of  my  30  years 
In  public  service.  It  can  help  xis  to  design  the 
future,  to  help  create  the  means  to  better 
understand  and  anticipate  the  future  and 
bring  about  orderly  change. 

My  proposal  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Development 
within  the  Office  of  the  President  to  develop 
specific  national  policies  relating  to: 

Population  settlement  and  distribution 
patterns; 

Economic  growth; 

Einvtronmental  protection; 

Income  distribution; 

Energy  and  fuels; 

Transportation ; 

Education  and  health  care; 

Pood  and  fiber  production; 

Employment; 

Housing; 

Recreation  and  cultural  opportunities; 

Commiuilcations; 

Land  use; 

Welfare; 

Technology  assessment  and  transfer;  and 

Monetary  and  flscal  policy. 

This  proposal  would  set  up  a  framework 
for  a  sound  mechanism  to  help  us  assess  our 
current  resources  and  use  patterns. 

And  It  would  give  us  a  process  whereby 
we  can  establish  znanagement  practices  to 
sustain  our  resources  for  your  future. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  understand  that 
those  precious  resources  are  no  longer 
abundant  In  this  land.  We  have  to  act  now 
to  conserve  and  manage  our  remaining  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  water  and  land  and  trees  and 
the  other  resources  necessary  to  maintain 
our  vast  population. 

We're  going  to  have  to  make  eome  choices 
about  our  uses  of  scarce  supplies. 

Before  the  energy  crisis,  I'll  bet  you  didnt 
know  that  you  have  to  have  petroleiim  to 
produce  such  things  as  aspirins,  and  plastic 
bottles,  and  record  albums  and  fountain 
pens. 

Someday — in  the  not  toe  distant  future — 
we  will  be  forced  to  make  some  choices 
about  the  kinds  of  things  we  can  do  with- 
out. 

Right  now— today— we'd  better  be  about 
the  buslneas  of  strictly  cooaervlng  those  re- 
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sources  which  are  non-renewable,  such  as 
oU. 

And  for  those  resources  which  are  renew- 
able, we  have  to  establish  policies  now 
which  will  guarantee  sustained  yields  In  the 
years  to  come.  We  have  to  act  now  to  assure 
proper  management  of  our  national  forests 
and  grasslands,  our  water  resources,  agricul- 
tural production  and  so  forth. 

If  you  don't  remember  anything  else  from 
my  talk  here  tonight,  I  want  you  to  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  this  challenge. 

What  we  In  the  government  do  now or 

faU  to  do— will  literally  determtoe  your 
future.  Our  faUure  to  act  now  can  cast  grave 
doubts  on  whether  you  will  have  a  future  at 
aU,  We  can  take  some  of  the  speculation  out 
of  your  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

So  when  you  go  up  to  Capitol  HUl  to- 
morrow, tell  your  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress that  you're  watching  what  they  do. 
Tell  those  mayors  and  city  coimcU  members 
and  state  representatives  you  helped  elect 
that  it's  your  future  they  are  investing  in 
and  you're  going  to  keep  mighty  close  watch 
on  the  returns ! 

To  those  who  flnd  this  a  troublesome  pros- 
pect, I  say,  "Oet  with  it— or  get  out  of  the 
way!" 
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sary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence for  the  RQJubllc  of  Estonia  This 
celebration  of  thousands  of  Estonian 
Americans  is  sobered  by  the  reminder 
that  the  15  million  people  who  still  live 
in  their  historic  homeland  remain  under 
Soviet  control. 

It  is  my  honor  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  pay  tribute  to 
wie  proud  and  courageous  people  of 
Estonia.  Even  though  Estonia  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  1940 
Its  people  have  preserved,  against  over- 
whelming odds,  their  national  and  ethnic 
identity. 

The  desire  of  Estonians  for  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  remains 
strong,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
spirit  will  always  endure  in  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to 
join  the  Estonian  people  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  aspirations  of  aU  who  yearn 
for  freedom  and  basic  human  rights 


AND 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  Americans  overwhelmingly 
support  international  standards  of  hu- 
man dignity.  We  want  freedom  to  Uve  a 
most  fundamental  freedom,  for  aU  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  cynical  voices  are  raised 
In  objection  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
They  ask:  "What  can  it  accomplish  and 
why  do  we  need  it  when  our  own  laws  al- 
ready protect  us  from  the  threat  of  geno- 
cide?'; -niey  say:  "There  is  no  real  need 
for  this  Treaty." 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  these 
cntlcs  is  this:  The  United  States  has 
as  its  state  foreign  policy  objective  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  freedom.  Human 
nghts  and  peace  are  historically  inter- 
dependent. When  the  human  rights  of 
any  people  are  threatened,  peace  Itself  is 
in  jeopardy. 

In  1945  at  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion which  led  directly  to  a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  international  promo- 
Uon  of  human  rights  in  the  U.N.  charter 
!r®uY-^-  delegation  supported  the  human 
rights  decision  in  that  charter.  The  char- 
ter recognized  that  unchecked  domestic 
oppression  too  frequently  grows  into  for- 
ei^  aggression,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Axis  powers  during  World  War  n 

It  was  nearly  29  years  ago  that  the 
united  States  led  in  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle for  human  rights.  Although  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  leadership  at  the  1945  con- 
vention, we  must  not  rest  upon  our  lau- 
rels For  25  years  now  we  have  refused 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  United  Nations 
convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

I  can  upon  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
connection  between  human  rights  and 
world  peace.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  assume 
a  position  of  leadership  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


nPTY-SrSTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  ESTONIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.     STEVENSON.     Mr.     President 
Woruary  24  marked  the  66th  annlver- 


QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  CONNECTI- 
CUT CHILDREN 

a^o,^^J^°^-  ^-  President,  on 
April  27,  1974.  a  Quality  of  Life  Confer- 
ence for  Connecticut  Children  will  be 
Sr  ,.w*i^®  University  of  Connecticut's 
Health  Center  in  Parmlngton. 

As  a  part  of  the  conference,  the  Con- 
necUcut  Child  Welfare  Association,  the 
Parent-Teacher's  Association  of  Con- 
necUcut.  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  State  legislature  and  a  number  of 
dedicated  private  organizations  are 
sponsoring  a  Declaration  of  Youth's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  bring 
Into  focus  and  create  a  public  forum 
for  discussion  about  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Connecticut  youth  and 
their  families.  The  major  Issues  to  be 
discussed  wlU  be  education,  health  hu- 
maji  services,  economics,  and  the  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  Connecticut's  people 
are  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the 
problems  of  youth.  This  Innovative  con- 

il^n°«rU.y^^^  *^  *"  outgrowth  of  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
and  related  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  will  give 
youngsters  throughout  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut an  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether, to  create  and  formulate  a  docu- 
ment for  their  school  which  will  outline 
their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  participating 
schools  send  youth  representatives  with 
their  draft  docimaent  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Hartford  on  March  16  to 
draft  a  final  Declaration  of  Youth's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  the  AorU 
27  conference. 

Such  a  program  will  bring  the  youth 
of  Connecticut  together  to  learn  about 
their  fellow  Nutmeggers  and  at  the  same 
time  will  teach  them  the  need  to  cooper- 
ate In  achieving  a  worthwhile  goal. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and 
wish  the  participants  success  In  their 
work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  material 
pertahilng  to  the  conference  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 


Declaration    of   Yottth's   Rights 

RespONsiBnjTrM 

Project  objective 
There  are  many  sources  today,  pubUc  and 
private  agencies,  the  courts  who  whUe  work- 
ing with  youth  are  not  clear  what  are  the 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Youths  ages 
»-18,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Much  energy  and  research  is  going 
if  ^♦*^^**™^^*'°'^  ^'^^  evaluation  of  those 
rights.  These  rights  pertain  to  cltlaen's  rights 

^S^^^f''"•  '^^  "^Khts  Of  a  child  (such  as  a 
child  has  the  right  not  to  be  so  physically 
and  emotlonaUy  abused  that  it  becomes  a 
^!l^T  !°  »^  or  ber  health,  welfare  and 
survival).  It  covers  rights  before  the  law 
^.  !^  representation,  regardless  of  age  A 
^^^^  i?  entitled  to  the  due  process,  ^ual 
protection  and  guarantee  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  The  Juvenile  Couri 
working  on  behalf  of  children,  deny  children 
in  many  Instances  that  due  process,  the  right 
?h«,^  Incriminate  themselves  ( guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  6th  Amendment)    etc 

Many  youths,  particularly  tho^  between 
w.fn°'  ^®-^^'  ^  °°*  "'^red  by  certain 
group  to  receive  services  in  the  State  of  C^ 

^^^*  ^^7^^"  *o  '"•'^'^  "^  1*^  Protecttve 
Services  and  Police  feel  that  16  year  olds  ot 

^,Tf»,J^  ^""^^^  *o  certain  privilege  S 
adulthood  and  yet  according  to  C^ect- 
icut  law,  adulthood  begins  at  age  18.  On  one 
hfSlff  "f*^*/  ^  «>e  right  to  decide  fJr 
^^Tk  ^^T  *"*  or  she  wants  to  live  on  the 
slble  ^**"°*  ^  ""^  ^'^*"y  reepon- 

It  Is  evident  that  although  many  adults 
very  definitely  work  on  behaW  of  chlldr^ 
1^1  ^  l°*«T'retlng  the  rights  of  the  child 
from  an  adult  standpoint.  It  has  become  in- 

h^ff^m'f*".*^"  y°"*^  '""^  ^ 
ne^d  from  for  two  reasons:  (l)  a  gen- 
eration gap  begins  to  exist  once  am  sets  in: 

rJjt,"^^  """^  •'"o^  *^«^  rtghts^nd"^ 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  th^ 

K^^„  ^^.^^  enlightened  citizenship, 
^t^  H°'  **"*  ^^*«'  enUgt>tenment  if 
th^,^  ^^-  '^^°  ^*^"»  °^ore  information  at 

l^,^»,^**^  *^*  ^"^  ^^  day-to-day  eitiatlOT 
wJi^  JT.*"?"  °'  ^'^  nghte-thelr  voSn? 
?t^^^;      .''^  '*^  '^«^**'  ^"^  "^ng  rlghtC 

WHAT  IS  QT7AIJTT  OT  LOT? 

«r,^*  Sf"*y  °'  ^•'  ^  •  "rtes  Of  confer- 
thf^^H^,^°lJl*'**  nationally  and  state  wide 
that  deal  with  a  number  of  subjects  that 
^^^  ^*  "bettering"  of  -the  Quality  of 
l^r,:^  Connecticut  Conference  of  Quality 
of  Ufe  deals  with  Youths  and  their  PtolUM 
dtecusslng  such  subjects  as  EDUCATION 
^AI.TH  HI^AN  SERVICES,  J^''^^^ 
chUd  before  the  law)  and  ECONOMICS  TTm 
Connecticut  Conference  will  be  held  on  April 

i '  ,*t  t  *l  *^*  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center  in  Parmlngton.  "^"^u* 

WHAT  DOES  QUALrrr  OF  UFB  HAV»  TO  DO  WITH 
TKK    SCHOOLS  r 

How  can  you  have  a  QuaUty  of  Life  Con- 
ference for  Connecticut  Children  without  tha 
children  being  represented? 

The  Jeffersonlan  principles  on  democracy 
suggest  that  any  real  flowering  of  democrat 
involves  a  grass  roots  movement.  V^e  are 
therefore  asking  the  help  of  the  schools  to 
gain  us  the  type  of  youth  representation  that 
Indeed  Involve  the  "grass  roots" 

The  Quality  of  Life  Conference  for  Con- 
necticut ChUdren  will  produce  three  major 
position  papere  divided  Into  thr«e  chronoloS- 
cal  developmental  age  groups— The  Child 
and  His  Family  tnta  (MJ.  7-13.  1»-18.  Undar 
those  headings  the  subjects  of  education, 
health,  human  services,  justice  and  eco- 
nomics will  be  discussed.  However,  we  alao 
need  the  fourth  poeitlon  p^)ej«— The  Dm- 
laratlon  of  Youth  Rights  and  Hesponatblll- 
tiee  thought  out  by  youth.  Initiated  by  youth. 
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•Qd  totally  repreaentatlve  ot  youtli  of  our 
State. 

Wbereas  tbe  develt^mental  Position  Papers 
will  be  written  by  adults  It  seems  only  proper 
and  right  that  the  fourth  position  paper  be 
written  by  youth  for  youth  and  that  every 
Junior  high  and  high  schoo'  get  the  opptxr- 
tunlty  to  participate — public  schools,  private 
schools  and  parochial  schools. 

THE   HOW  TO   DO  rr 

Dear  Superintendent,  Dectf  Principal,  Dear 
Department  Head  and  Dear  'Teacher — as  If 
you  hadn't  enough  to  do  already,  we  need 
your  Und  and  generous  help  to  make  this  a 
reality  and  there  Is  a  time  limit.  PLEASE 
do  help  us. 

1.  The  Class  Level — ^Thls  project  Is  for 
each  school  to  write  Its  version  of  a  Youth 
Bill  of  Rights.  Tou  cannot  do  this  without 
referring  to,  of  course,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  see  this  as  part  of  So- 
cial Studies,  Civics.  Government  classes,  etc. 
Consideration  for  the  Declaration  of  Youths' 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  would  have  to 
begin  on  the  class  level  where  youths'  re- 
search the  elements  and  Interpret  what  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  are.  These  woxild 
have  to  be  spelled  out.  Several  classes  work- 
ing on  this  project  would  begin  to  caucus 
first  singly  and  then  together  In  combined 
sessions.  A  caucus  Is  a  group  working  to- 
gether putting  together  such  a  document. 
We  realize  the  youngsters  are  going  to  need 
help  . . .  and  dear  teacher  you  are  vital  to  this 
process.  However,  we  suggest  the  Involvement 
on  this  level  of  your  local  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. They  will  know  about  this  project 
since  they  will  have  gotten  a  letter  of  In- 
vitation Informing  them  of  this  project.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  talk  to  and  get  help  from  the 
persons  who  make  our  laws.  They  might  be 
quite  interested  In  what  your  youngsters 
have  to  say  or  the  youngsters  might  be  quite 
Interested  in  what  the  legislators  have  to  say. 

2.  The  School  Level — We  suggest  that  when 
the  classes  have  finished  caucusing  and  have 
come  up  with  a  combined  document  that  Is 
felt  to  be  representative  of  the  school,  that 
such  a  document  be  circulated  to  all  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  parents  and  subsequent- 
ly prior  to  March  10th  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Assembly  be  held  where  all  Items 
submitted  )&©  voted  on  by  a  majority  of  the 
student  body. 

"fou  might  want  to  Invite  to  this  assem- 
bly to  speak,  the  Legislative  Representative 
who  has  helped  you  with  this  process,  or  all 
Legislative  representatives  of  your  area 
whether  or  not  they  have  helped.  Let  them 
know  what  our  students  have  worked  on. 
Let  them  be  participants.  Give  them  a  copy  of 
the  schools  Declaration  of  Youths  Rights  and 
ResponalbUitles. 

Do  also  Invite  the  news  media — your  local 
radio  and  television  station  news  department, 
your  local  newspaper  Is  a  vital  link  in  this 
process  since  they  are  the  guardians  ot  de- 
mocracy In  many  ways.  The  Idea  is  to  create 
a  PUBLIC  PORUM.  .  .  .  and  that's  what  this 
is  really  all  about.  Please  fell  free  to  include 
your  Public  Library  too. 

There  are  several  responsibilities  that  the 
student  assembly  has: 

1.  To  Pass  the  various  points  drafted  up  by 
classes  as  your  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
Responsibilities. 

a.  Elect  three  representatives  who  would 
bring  his  document  to  the  State  Capitol  on 
the  weekend  of  Saturday,  March  16.  1974,  at 
which  time  a  Constitutional  Convention  for 
the  Declaration  of  Youths  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibUitles  would  be  held  at  the  Capitol 
In  Hartford.  All  Schools  participating  would 
be  represented  and  a  combined  doctunent 
representative  of  all  schools  would  be  molded 
and  voted  upon  by  the  youngsters. 

Representation  should  Include  1  boy,  1 
girl,  1  teacher.  Teacher  can  be  voted  Into 
that  slot  or  chosen  by  the  principal  at  the 
discretion  of   the  school.   Included   in   this 


group  ez-ofllcio  would  be  a  parent  represent- 
ing the  schools  Parent- Teacher  organisation. 
Voting  at  the  Constitution  In  Hartford  would 
be  by  youth  alone. 

The  completed  document  when  voted  and 
finalized  should  be  forwarded  prior  to  March 
10th  with  names  of  delegates  from  your 
school  to:  Paul  G.  Roeenfeld.  Program  Chair- 
man, Connecticut  Child  Welfare  Association, 
Inc.,  Quality  of  Life  for  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren, 1040  Prospect  Avenue.  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut 06105,  236-5477. 

Of  course  retain  a  copy  for  yoiirself  and 
bring  with  you  to  Hartford  on  March  16th. 

You  might  also  wish  to  forward  copies  to 
yoiu"  elected  representatives. 

3.  Your  elected  representatives  will  be 
asked  to  participate  In  Hartford  on  March 
16,  with  your  school  representation  to  help 
them  learn  the  process  of  holding  and  con- 
ducting a  Constitutional  Convention.  They 
hopefully  wUl  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol 
with  teacher  and  parent  In  staffing  or  help- 
ing staft  the  Conventional  Assembly. 

WHO    TO    CONTACT  FOR    WHAT:      '" 

A.  For  General  Information  and  Forward- 
ing Of  Enclosed  Registration  Form  which  will 
tell  us  that  you  are  participating  Is:  Paul  G. 
Rosenfeld,  Program  Chairman,  Connecticut 
Child  Welfare  Assn.,  Inc.,  1040  Prospect  Ave- 
nue, Hartford,   Connecticut  06105,  236-5477. 

B.  When  Document  Is  Complete  with 
names  of  participants  on  March  16  at  Hart- 
ford also  forward  to  above  address  not  later 
than  Friday,  March.  8,  1974. 

C.  PinanclEU  costs  for  participation  at  the 
March  16th  Constitutional  Youth  Convention 
must  be  born  by  the  school  or  Individually. 
Please  make  your  own  hotel  reservations  If 
applicable. 

D.  If  you  need  help  In  Constltutloiua 
Law — Please  contact  your  own  representative 
from  your  area  or  Representative  E.  Ronald 
Bard,  Judiciary  Committee,  Judiciary  Room, 
State  Capitol,  Hartford.  Connecticut  06115. 

Mr.  Bard  can  be  reached  at:  853  4444, 
566-5507. 

SPONSORS    FOR    THIS    PROJECT  ARK: 

Judiciary  Committee,  Connecticut  State 
Legislature,  Senator  George  Guldera,  Chair- 
man, Representative  James  P.  Bingham. 
Chairman. 

Connecticut  Council  of  Parents-Teachers 
Association,  Sponsor  Agtncles,  Public  and 
Private  of  the  Quality  of  Life  Conference  for 
Connecticut  Children. 
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ORIENTATION  SHXET 

The  public  and  private  agencies  ot  tht 
State  Of  Connecticut  listed  below  will  spon- 
sor an  all  day  Quality  of  Life  Conference 
for  Connecticut  Children  and  their  famillca 
on  Satiurday,  April  27,  1074  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  Health  Center  in  Parm- 
Ington,  Connecticut  (a  suburb  of  Hartford.), 

The  sponsoring  agencies  as  of  Feb.  10,  1974 
were: 

1.  Auerbach  Service  Bureau  for  Connec- 
ticut Organizations. 

2.  American  Cancer  Society,  Conn.  Dlv.  Inc. 

3.  American  National  Red  Cross,  Greater 
Hartford  Chapter. 

4.  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Conn. 

5.  Conn.  Assoc,  for  the  Education  of  Young 
ChUdren. 

6.  Conn.  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc. 

7.  Conn.  Heart  Assoc.,  Inc. 

8.  Conn.  Hospital  Assoc. 

9.  Conn.  Speech  and  Hearing  Assoc. 

10.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Assoc,  of  Conn. 

11.  Conn.  State  Federation  of  Women'i 
Clubs. 

12.  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults. 

13.  Elementary  School  Principals  Assoc,  of 
Conn. 

14.  Conn.  ChUd  Welfare  Assoc. 

15.  National  Assoc,  of  Social  Workers, 
Northern  Conn.  Chapter. 

16.  Conn.  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

17.  Conn.  State  Medical  Society. 

18.  Conn.  State  Grange. 

19.  Conn.  Dairy  and  Pood  Council. 

20.  Women's  AuxUiary  »o  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society. 

21.  State  of  Connecticut  Dept.  of  Mental 
Health. 

22.  Dept.  of  Health. 

23.  Junior  League  of  Hartford. 

24.  Conn.  Education  Assoc. 

25.  Dept.  of  ChUdren  and  Youth  Services. 

26.  Conn.  Advisory  School  Health  CouncO. 

27.  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women. 

28.  Conn.  State  Library, 

29.  Parent-Teachers  Assoc,  of  Conn. 

Quality  of  Life  Conferences  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth,  and  have  become  n  major  project  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  A  na- 
tional Quality  of  Life  Conference  was  held 
In  Chicago,  March  23-25.  1972  and  a  regional 
conference  was  held  In  Boston  in  April  1973. 
These  conferences  wUl  now  be  held  on  state 
levels  and  the  Quality  of  Ufe  Conference  for 
Connecticut  children  and  their  families  wlU 
be  held  on  April  27th. 

The  reason  and  ptupoee  for  QuaUty  of  Life 
Conferences  is  the  question:  What  factors 
are  preventing  us  from  improving  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  Connecticut's  ChU- 
dren and  their  families? 

It  is  a  planning  conference  dealing  with 
human  needs  to  the  year  2000 — in  the  areas 
of  education,  health.  Justice  (The  Child  Be- 
fore the  Law) ,  human  services,  and  econom- 
ics. 

The  Quality  of  Life  Conference  for  Con- 
necticut Children  is  headed  up  by  Mrs.  Peg 
Roch,  Chairman  (RFD  3,  Box  417,  WllUman- 
tic.  Ct.  06226 — Phone  423-9649)  and  Mrs. 
Debbie  Lelghton,  Co-Chalrman  (Conn.  Dept. 
of  ChUd  and  Youth  Services.  345  Main  St.. 
Hartford.  Ct. — Phone:  566-3421).  Program 
Chairman  Is  Paul  G.  Rosenfeld.  (Connecticut 
ChUd  Welfare  Asso.,  1040  Prospect  Ave..  Hart- 
ford. Ct.  06105 — Phone:  236-5477) . 

What  does  the  Quality  of  Life  Conference 
for  Connecticut's  Children  entaU  and  has 
work  on  the  program  begun? 

The  conference  entrails  a  lot,  since  there  are 
some  28  public  and  private  agencies  Involved. 
It  also  entails  some  major  Issues  that  will  be 
discussed  In  this  sheet,  ft  is  more  than  » 
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one-day  conference.  The  conference  Itself  Is 
only  a  focal  point.  There  wUl  be  a  series  of 
Quality  of  Life  Conferences  in  Connecticut 
untU  the  needs  of  aU  Connecticut  chUdren 
and  their  f  amlUes  are  met. 

What's  happening  now?  Three  sub-groups 
of  the  Program  Committee  are  now  prepar- 
ing three  major  position -working  papers 
which  will  be  beginning  papers  for  consid- 
eration and  discussion  at  this  conference. 
These  position-working  papers  wiU  be  avail- 
able for  scrutiny  and  discussion  by  Mardi 
30th  and  can  be  secured  by  contacting  the 
Program  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  Paul 
O.  Rosenfeld,  Conn.  ChUd  Welfare  Assoc., 
1040  Prospect  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06105, 
Phone:  236-5477. 

Who  is  writing  the  three  position  papers. 
All  participating  agencies  have  been  Invited 
to  participate  by  submitting  materials  for 
these  position  papers.  The  co-ordlnators  for 
the  developmental  sequences  are:  The  ChUd 
and  His  Family  form  Conception  to  Age  6, 
Dr.  Estel'e  Siker  (MD.),  Chief,  Conmiunlty 
Services,  Conn.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  79  Elm. 
St..  Hartford,  Ct.  566-4288. 

Dr.  Margaret  Wilson,  East.  Connecticut 
State  College,  WiUlmantic,  Ct.  423-4581  ext. 
377. 

The  Child  and  His  Family  From  Agea  7-12; 
Dr.  Margaret  Sheriden,  Connecticut  College, 
New  London,  Connecticut  447-9836,  442-S391 
Holmes  Hall. 

Dr.  Lee  Stopworth,  Central  Conn.  State 
CoUege.  New  Britain,  Ct.  work:  225-7481, 
home.  643-4427. 

The  Child  and  His  Family  Agea  13-18,  Dr. 
Albert  Alllssl,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  School  of  Social 
Work,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  home :  658-0784. 

Mr.  Paul  Nuttall,  Assoc.  Professor,  Human 
Relation  Specialist,  Co-operative  Extension 
Service,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  Box  U-117,  Storrs, 
Ct.  06268,  486-0724. 

The  three  major  papers,  although  develop- 
mental in  sequence,  wUl  each  discuss  under 
these  headings  needs  as  indicative  of  Educa- 
tion, Health,  Justice  (the  ChUd  Before  the 
Law),  Human  Services,  and  Economics.  A 
charted  subject  graph  Is  attached  for  further 
enlightenment.  The  tentative  program  for 
the  April  27th  meeting,  a  working  confer- 
ence, is  also  attached  for  your  information. 

The  first  major  speaker  to  confirm  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  conference  and  will  give 
"The  State  of  the  Quality  of  Life"  speech  Is: 
Dr.  Effie  O.  Ellis  (MD.),  Special  Asst.  for 
Health  Services,  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice 
President,  Chicago,  m. 

Dr.  EUis  was  one  keynote  speaker  of  both 
the  Chicago  (1972)  Conference  and  the  Boa- 
ton  (1973)  Conference. 

Several  major  factors  to  consider  about 
this  conference  are : 

(1)  It's  a  wcrklng  conference  on  problems 
concerning  children  and  their  families. 

(2)  It  wUl  involve  a  totel  Inter-dlsclpll- 
nary  approach. 

(3)  It  wUl  Involve  youth,  lay  people,  and 
professionals  talking  and  discussing  common 
problems  and  common  .solutions  concerning 
the  poor,  the  middle  class,  etc. 

(4)  Discussions  wlU  be  made  up  of  small 
groups.  (20  or  less) 

What  else  does  this  conference  Involve? 
There  will  be  a  fourth  position  paper: 

THE   DECLARATION    OP    Y0T7THS   SIGHTS   AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

This  is  a  BUI  of  Youth's  Rights  as  Con- 
necticut Youth  Interpret  their  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S. 

This  is  in  the  process  right  now.  Every 
secondary  school  in  Connecticut,  public,  pri- 
vate and  parochial,  has  been  invited  by  three 
major  sponsors  to  participate  by  holding  a 
Constitutional  Convention  Assembly  at  their 
school.  The  major  sponsors  are: 

( 1 )  The  Judiciary  Committee,  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Leglslatiure.  Senator  George 
Guldera.  Representative  James  P.  Bingham. 
Chairmen.  566-4483. 


(2)  The  Parent-Teachers  Assoc.,  of  Con- 
necticut, 282  Parmlngton  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  527-5231. 

Contact  Persons:  Mrs.  DoUy  Schuster,  527- 
5231,  Mrs.  EUeen  Litscher,  929-8813.  Dr.  John 
Onofrid,  934-6631  ex.  204. 

(3)  Quality  of  Life  Conference  for  Con- 
necticut ChUdren. 

The  involvement  asks  schools  to  draw  up 
for  their  school  a  Declaration  of  Youth's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  by  holding  a 
Constitutional  Assembly.  After  finalizing 
such  a  document,  each  school  wUl  forward 
that  document  with  student  representatives 
to  a  State  Constitutional  Youth  Convention 
on  Saturday.  March  16,  1974,  to  be  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Capitol.  One  document  wUl  be  drawn  up 
from  these  by  the  youth,  representing  all 
Connecticut  Youth.  The  document  will  be  a 
Youth  BUI  of  Rights.  This  document  and  a 
strong  representation  from  this  conference 
wUl  be  participants  at  the  Quality  of  Life 
Conference  on  AprU  27th. 

Guide  lines  for  this  project  are  available 
through:  Paul  G.  Rosenfeld.  Conn.  ChUd 
Welfare  Assoc.  1040  Prospect  Ave.,  Hartford. 
Ct.  06105,  236-5477. 

General  Information:  Representative  Ron 
Bard,  Judiciary  Committee.  Blssell  Lane, 
Norwalk.  Ct,.  566-5507,  or  853-4444. 

Concerned  Issues — The  rights  of  chUdren 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  specifl- 
caUy,  Article  XIV,  Section  I,  Article  V. 

(1)  A  child  Is  entitled  to  all  senlces.  priv- 
ileges, and  perogatlves  of  citizenship  and 
protection  as  outlined  by  aU  legislation 
passed  into  law  Involving  federal,  state,  city, 
and  county  government. 

(2)  A  chUd  Is  entitled  to  the  due  process, 
equal  protection  under  the  lav/,  legal  repre- 
sentation and  guaranties  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

(3)  Police.  Protective  Services,  the  Juve- 
nile Court  and  the  schools,  for  example,  in- 
terpret a  16  year  old  as  an  adult.  Connecti- 
cut law  states  an  adult  to  be  any  person  over 
18  years  or  older.  There  is  a  conflict  of  in- 
terpretation. A  generalization  often  made 
which  may  be  generally  true  states  that  *  the 
only  way  a  16-18  year  old  person  can  get 
services  in  Connecticut  is  to  break  a  law." 

(4)  A.  youth  16  or  vmder  in  the  JuvenUe 
Court  Is  often  as  not,  not  represented  by 
counsel  and  may  incriminate  him  or  herself 
by  his  or  her  own  testimony — a  violation  of 
the  5th  Amendment. 

(5)  What  are  the  rights  of  the  Child  In 
a/  Traffic  Cases,  b/Motor  Vehicle  Revocation 
of  License,  c/ Custody,  Separation  and  Di- 
vorce Cases,  d  Adoption.  e/Foster  Care  Place- 
ment, f/as  a  Ward  of  the  State,  g/the  ChUd's 
Rights  vs.  the  Parents'  Rights,  h/the  rights 
of  the  ChUd  In  the  School  setting — the  rights 
to  special  education,  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

(6)  The  rights  of  a  chUd  from  a  poor  fam- 
ily vrs.  the  rights  of  a  famUy  of  means. 

QUALITT  OP  LIF2  CONFERENCE 

This  meeting  should  Increase  the  level  of 
public  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  all 
children  and  Initiate  a  plan  for  Inter-grcup 
action  on  behalf  of  chUdren  In  Connecticut. 
It  involves  assuring  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  children.  This  orderly  de- 
velopment depends  upon  the  relationship  of 
the  physical,  social,  and  educational  environ- 
ments. The  cost  of  blighted  individuals  In 
society  Is  seldom  considered  in  relationship 
with  the  cost  of  prevention.  Prevention  piro- 
tects  the  human  potential  and  provides  bet- 
ter return  for  :.nancial  expenditure. 
Quality  of  life — Connecticut — April  27.  1974 

"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants 
for  hts  own  chUd,  that  must  the  community 
want  for  aU  its  children"  John  Dewey 

HEALTH 

Ages  0-6 

1.  Subsidized  Health  Care. 

2.  Free  Immunization. 


3.  Nutrition  Eklucstlon  Centers. 

4.  Subsidized  Mental  Health  Care. 

5.  MH-FamUy  Therapy  Centers. 

KDUCATtON 

1 .  Day  Care  Centers. 

2.  Pre-school  centers. 

3.  Comprehensive  chUd  develojMnent  cen- 
ters. 

JTXBTICX 

1.  ChUd  Abuse. 

2.  The  Rights  of  the  ChUd  ( Oonstttutlan- 
ally). 

3.  Legal  Representation  In  Custody 
Cases — Divorce,  Foster  Care,  Adoption. 

HUMAN    SESVICIS 

1.  Unified  Comprehensive  one-stop  serv- 
ices-community wide-unified  Intake  welfare- 
public  and  private  agencies. 

2.  Foster  Care. 

3.  Protective  Services. 

4.  Professional  parent  as  a  career  field. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Impact  Of  television. 

2.  Industry  and  the  rights  of  ttie  Individ- 
ual. 

3.  Why  Poverty? 

4.  Cost  of  Health  Care. 

5.  Cost  of  Education. 

HEALTH 

Ages  7-12 

1.  Subsidized  Health  Care. 

2.  Sex  Educatio::. 

3.  Drug  Education  and  Concerns. 

4.  Subsidized  Mental  Health  Care. 

5.  MH-FamUy  Therapy  Centers. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Special  Education. 

2.  Alternative  Education,  Open  Schools, 
Free  Schools,  Co-Existence  with  Tradition. 

3.  Redesign  of  education  to  meet  chUdrens 
needs  to  year  2000.  i 

JUSTICE  I 

1.  ChUd  Abuse.  i 

2.  The  Rights  of  the  ChUd  (Constitu- 
tionally). 

3.  Legal  Representation  in  Custody  Cases — 
Separation,  Divorce,  Poster  Care,  Adoption. 

4.  Modernization  of  the  JuvenUe  Court. 

HUMAN   SERVICES 

1.  Unified  Comprehensive  total  one-stop 
services— ID  card,  with  Social  Security  No. 
using  unified  intake  procedures.  AU  agen- 
cies, public  and  private. 

2.  Protective  Services. 

3.  Delinquency  prevention  centers. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Quality  of  television. 
a.  Industry    and    the   rights  of   the   Indi- 
vidual. 

3.  The  Impact  of  shortages. 

4.  Cost  of  HeEilth  Care. 

5.  Cost  of  Education. 

HEALTH 

Ages  13-18 

1.  Subsidized  Health  Care  to  age  16. 

2.  Venereal  Disease. 

3.  Sex  Educatio n-F'amily  Planning. 

4.  Drug  Edut^atlon  and  Concerns. 

5.  Independent  Programs  for  Validation 
Choices. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Schools  without  walls. 

2.  Meeting  needs  for  Vocational  Training. 

3.  Dropouts-Alternatives  to  School  (under 
age  16). 

4.  Schools  as  Community  Center. 

5.  What  after  high  school  besides  coUege? 

6.  Initiative  awards — coUege. 

JUSTICE 

1.  The  16-18  legal  (adult)  Issue. 

2.  Child  Abtise. 

3.  Modernization  of  the  JuvenUe  Court. 

HTMAN    SEtVlCKS 

1.  Unified  mtake-chlld  &  famUy. 

2.  Parent-chUd  counseling. 
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3.  Dellnquttaer  prevention  oenten. 

4.  Youth-aenlor  dtlseiu  corps. 

5.  Group  hatOM. 

■ooiroMxcs 

1.  Job  opportunity  or  the  lack  of  it. 

2.  The  responfllbUlty  of  Industry  to  the 
young  adult. 

3.  Eco-Soclo  planned  economy. 

4.  Industry  youth  gtUdance  education  and 
training  centers. 

QUAUTT   OF  LUX CONNICTICDT 

Program  Committee's  program  format  rec- 
ommendation for  the  Quality  of  Life  Confer- 
ence on  AprU  27th  to  he  mapped  out  In  the 
following  manner: 

8:00  to  9:00  AM..  Registration 

9:00  to  10:00  AJi^.,  Overview  Presentation, 
State  of  the  Union,  Quality  of  Life  In  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Effle  EUls.  MD.  American  Medi- 
cal Assoc.,  Chicago,  111. 

10:00  to  12:00  Noon,  Develt^mental  Se- 
quence Sub  Group  Meetings: 

Group  A,  The  ChUd  from  Conception— 6 

Group  B,  The  Child  flrom  7-12 

Group  C.  The  CbUd  from  13-18 

12:00  Noon  to  1 :00,  Combined  Luncheon  of 
all  Partic^ants,  Inspirational  Speaker  To  be 
named. 

1:80  to  3:30  P.M.,  Sub  Group  Meetings  A 
B.  and  C.  sajne  as  morning 

3 :30  to  4 ; 00  PM..  Coffee  break. 

4:00  to  6:00  PAI.,  Summary  Session— All 
Participants,  Conference  Chairman  Coordi- 
nating, Sub-Oroup  Chairman  Report,  Con- 
ference Vote  on  Next  Meeting 
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RESEARCH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  SOLVINa 
OUR  POOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
tills  time  when  we  are  facing  a  fertilizer 
shortage  and  a  potential  worldwide  food 
shortage  of  serious  dimensions,  It  Is  well 
to  give  attention  to  such  articles  as  that 
appearing  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of 
February  7.  1974.  and  entitled  "Natural 
Wonder:  Man's  Best  Friend  May  Be  a 
Bacterium  Called  the  Rhlzoblum." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  research 
being  conducted  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
pwtment's  Research  Service  at  Belts- 
vUle,  Md..  to  And  ways  of  having  the 
rhlzoblum  bacterium  utilize,  or  fix  ni- 
trogen from  the  air.  The  rhlzoblum  al- 
ready performs  this  function  In  growing 
soybeans;  thereby,  nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
not  required.  A  breakthrough  on  this 
front  would  be  extremely  helpful  In 
terms  of  reducing  or  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  nitrogen  fertilizer  and 
natural  gas  In  producing  legumes. 

Work  Is  also  underway  to  find  out 
more  about  other  bacteria  which  gobble 
up  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  release  It 
into  the  soil  as  ammonia.  As  the  world's 
need  for  protein  Increases,  Its  supply  and 
our  understanding  of  these  deUcate  proc- 
esses may  weU  be  enhanced  by  this  re- 
search work. 

Mr.  President,  this  research  Is  truly 
an  Important  undertaking  which  should 
receive  all  possible  support.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Recou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcohd. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  P*b.  7.  1974 j 
Natu«ai.  Wowdd:  1£aw'8  Bnr  Pmmto  Mat  Bs 
A  BAcnsruM  Caixxd  thx  RmzoBiirK 
(By  David  Brand) 
BK,T8vni«,  Md.— A  simple  white  refriger- 
ator in  Deans  Weber's  Ub<»atory  contains 


1,000  very  ordinary-looking  test  tubes.  But 
inside  each  test  tube  are  mUUons  of  hard- 
working bacteria  that  one  day,  scientists 
hope,  may  become  a  bacterial  horn  of  plenty 
The  bacterU  are  called  rhl2»bla.  In  the 
paet  few  years  they  have  emerged  as  a  vital 
link  between  nature  and  much  of  man's  food 
supply.  For  perhaps  mUUons  of  years  they 
have  been  nesUlng  in  the  roots  of  certain 
plants  and  helping  to  produce  protein.  Now 
scientists  are  attempting  to  harness  the 
rhlaoblum  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  world's 
growing  demand  for  protein. 

Mr.  Weber,  a  microbiologist  with  the  US 
Agriculture  Department's  research  service 
headquartered  here  In  Beltsvllle,  Is  custodian 
^  the  nation's  largest  collection  of  rhlzobla 
His  refrigerated  test  tubes  contain  different 
strains  of  the  bacterium,  many  of  the  strains 
hAvlng  been  collected  by  scientists  In  remote 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  rhlzobla  are  kept 
ailve  in  their  frigid  test-tube  world  (the  cold 
slows  their  growth)  on  a  diet  of  yeast  and 
sugar,  awaiting  requests  for  some  of  their 
niunber  by  researchers  around  the  world 

Because  of  the  rhlzoblum's  remarkable  al- 
chemy, the  research  has  become  Intense.  It 
Is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  scien- 
tists have  started  to  unlock  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  bacterium  eaters  the  roots  and 
establishes  colonies  that  draw  sustenance 
from  the  plant  and  in  return  provide  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  This  the  plant  converts  to  amino 
acids,  the  buUdlng  blocks  of  protein. 

AN  ESSENTIAL  ELtMENT 

Nitrogen  is  the  essential  element  of  pro- 
tein. And  since  all  of  our  protein  require- 
ments  come  originally  fi-om  plants,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  getting  into  the  soil  is 
critical.  For  much  of  this  century  man  has 
met  hU  protein  appetite  with  factory-pro- 
duced nitrogen  ferUlIzer.  But  ironically  al- 
though nitrogen  is  aU  around  us  (It  Is  79% 
of  the  air  we  breathe) ,  to  produce  It  In  fer- 
tilizer form  requires  massive  capital  Invest- 
ment and  the  Intensive  use  of  hydrocarbons 
(mainly  natural  gas) .  Hydrocarbon  shortages 
together  with  insufficient  fertilizer  produc- 
*  ^.,?"  already  causing  world-wide  nitrogen 
fertilizer  shortages  and  substantial  price  In- 
creasee  for  what  nitrogen  fertUlzer  Is  avaU- 
able. 

Thus  the  Industrious  rhlzoblum  has  be- 
come a  possible  alternative  for  oiu-  future 
nitrogen  supplies.  But  there's  a  major  prob- 
lem. The  rhlzoblum,  it  seems,  is  a  very  selec- 
tive bacterium  and  wUl  only  make  Its  home 
m  legumes,  or  members  of  the  bean  famUy 
For  some  reason  stUl  not  understood.  It  re- 
fuses to  work  with  the  vitally  Important 
cereal  crops  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  rice 
The  rlsmg  yields  of  such  crops  have  been 
tied  to  the  use  of  Increasing  amounts  of 
nitrogen  fertUlzer. 

It  Is  because  of  the  rhl»oblum  that  the 
world's  six  major  legumes— soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, checkpeas.  string-type  beans,  cow  peas 
and  pigeon  peas— are  so  high  In  protein  yet 
require  little  If  any  nitrogen  fertUlzer  If 
only  the  rhlzoblum  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce nitrogen  for  cereal  crops,  researchers 
say,  then  man  would  no  longer  be  forced  to 

Su  Tretd^*""*'^'^''  ^**=^°''y*^  °^^P"t  for  ^^ 

A     GLOBAI,     CBlalS? 

It  is  In  the  hope  of  averting  a  global  nitro- 
gen crisis— and  therefore  a  protein  crisis— 
that  scientists  are  making  the  rhlzoblum 
one. of  the  most  thorougly  researched  bac- 
teria In  history.  Some  researchers  are  at- 
tempting to  manipulate  the  bacterium's 
genes;  others  are  uncovering  startling  new 
information  about  how  some  nonlegumes 
obtain  their  nitrogen;  and  ohemists  are  try- 
ing to  mimic  the  rhlzoblum's  alchemy  by 
devising  a  manmade  chemical  system  that 
might  be  able  to  produce  nitrogen  fertUlzer 
on  request. 

To  understand  how  scientists  are  attempt- 
ing to  fool  Mother  Nature  It  mxist  first  be 


explained  how  nitrogen  la  constantly  belnir 
recycled    from    the    atmoephere,    into    thi 

^auf  **  ^**  *^*°  ^^^  ^^  *^*  atmosphere 
Ralph  Hardy,  a  Du  Pont  Co.  plant  bloloelst 
estimates  that  10  mUllon  metric  tons  of  m- 
trogen  annuaUy  get  Into  the  soU  world-wide 
through  the  action  of  lighting  and  ultra- 
violet radiation,  which  create  nitrogen  com- 
pounds from  the  atmosphere;  these  com- 
pounds are  then  washed  Into  the  soil  by  rain 
Another  35  million  metric  tons,  he  says  a» 
made  by  the  agricultural  fcrtUlzer  industrv 
But  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  nltroeen 
^%  f^^*"^  '^^^  ^^'  estimated  by  Mr.  Hardy 
at  170  mlUlon  metric  tons  a  year,  is  tS 
from  the  air  by  bacteria  in  the  soU 

^T^'^^y^f'  "™y  "^  bacteria  (estimated  to 
weigh  500  pounds  in  the  top  seven  inches 
of  an  acre  of  fertUe  soU)  extoacts  the  mo?- 
ecules  of  nitrogen  gas  from  the  pockets  of 
air  in  the  sou  and  "flxes"  them  In  the  form 
of  ammonia,  a  chemical  that  can  be  used 
by  plants.  " 

nUEE-LIVING    GOBBLERS 

First  there  are  the  so-called  free-living  bac- 
terU that  live  anywhere  in  the  soil  a£d  are 
fnf  .?'?"7  gobbling  up  nitrogen  and  rele^- 
ing  It  into  the  sou  as  ammonia.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  manmade  fertUlzer,  this  Is  a  major 
source  of  nitrogen  for  cereal  crops 

t^,J^,S*^l'■.  ^°"P  ^  ^'^^  rhlzobla.  These  are 
the  curiosities  of  the  soU-bacterla  world  be- 
cause of  their  symbiotic  relationship  with 

oSt  t^«°Hf'ri-  "^S  P^^*  ^°'*  grow  with, 
out  the  bacteria  and  the  bugs  can't  survive 

plaSt"  nourishment  provided   by  the 

•nie  rhlzobla  Invade  the  root-hair  openings 
of  the  young  plant  and  find  their  w^  into 
the  plant's  cells.  There  they  enclose  them- 
selves in  a  membrance.  Soon  the  invaders 
have  multiplied  into  colonies  some  mUlions 
strong,  producing  the  bean  plant's  charac- 
terlatic  root  nodules.  Inside  these  nodule 
factories  nitrogen  is  extracted  from  the  air 
and  converted  to  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer,  which  la  often  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  curiously  enough  has  little 
effect  on  the  bean  plant's  gitowth.  It's  theor- 
ized that  the  manmade  chemical  "turns 
off  the  rhlzoblum.  One  avenue  of  research 
Is  to  find  a  strain  of  rhlzobla  not  affected  by 
fertllteer.  Presumably,  the  plant  would  then 
get  twice  as  much  nitrogen^from  the  bac- 
teria and  from  the  fertilizer- thus  substan- 
tially Increasing  the  world's  legume  yields 
Many  of  the  strains  used  In  this  research 
come  from  the  world's  60  or  so  rhlzobla  col- 
lections, among  the  largest  of  which  Is  the 
one  kept  by  Mr.  Weber  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Mr.  Weber  says  that  every  year 
he  gets  many  requests  from  scientists  for 
samples  of  his  rhlzobla. 

Often  these  zhizoba  are  used  for  injecting 
into  newly  developed  legume  varieties  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  combination  that  wui  boost 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  going  to  the  plant  (a 
rhlzoblum  strain  Is  frequently  so  selective 
that  it  wUl  only  work  with  certain  bean 
varieties) .  However,  whUe  this  tedious  cross- 
checking of  the  myriad  strains  of  rhlzobla 
and  legume  varieties  may  one  day  bring 
results,  the  research  has  none  of  the  immedi- 
ate glamor  of  the  "long-«hot"  hope  of 
geneticists:  that  the  rhlaotiHun  can  some- 
how  be  transferred  to  cereal  crops. 

Scientists  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
rhlzoblum  to  invade  soybean  cells  inside  a 
test  tube.  But  when  the  same  thing  has  been 
tried  with  wheat  or  corn  celH,  the  bacterium 
refuses  to  enter. 

Now,  however,  scientists  believe  they  may 
have  found  a  strain  of  rhlzoblum  that  lust 
might  work  with  cereal  crops.  A  few  months 
ago  an  Australian  scientist  found  growing  in 
New  Guinea  the  first  nonleguma  that  gets  its 
nitrogen  from  rhlzobU  colonies  inside  its 
roots  (the  plant  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  of 
elm) .  This  discovery,  researchers  say.  for  the 
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fiiat  time  raises  the  realistic  possibiUty  of 
breeding  rhlzobla  to  invade  cereal  crops. 

American  and  European  researchers  are 
»jgo  trying  another  approach.  They're  at- 
tempting to  take  the  genetic  information 
that  controls  the  rhlzoblum's  nitrogen- 
producing  mechanism  and  transfer  It  directly 
into  the  cereal-plant's  cells.  Already  they 
bave  succeeded  in  transferring  such  informa- 
tion to  another  bacterium,  and  they  now 
know  how  to  "switch"  the  mechanism  on  and 
off. 

BTTMPER    CROPS 

Equally  promising,  researchers  say.  Is  the 
hope  that  the  free-living  bacteria,  the  nitro- 
gen-producing bacteria  that  live  in  the  soil, 
may  also  play  a  future  role  In  producing 
bumper  crops.  Relatively  little  research  has 
been  done  on  these  bacteria,  but  scientists 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  they  may  be 
an  important  link  to  life  In  many  different 
Jorms. 

Prec-llving  bacteria  have  been  found  pro- 
ducing nitrogen  in  the  most  curious  places: 
in  the  guts  of  termites  and  the  intestines  of 
New  Guinea  tribesmen.  Scientists  theorize 
tliat  the  bacteria  may  enable  the  tribesmen 
to  stay  healthy  on  a  low-protein  diet  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  that  they  may  also  contribute 
missing  nitrogen  to  the  termites'  diet  of 
wood.  What's  more,  scientists  In  BrazU  may 
have  exploded  the  theory  that  in  the  plant 
world  these  free-living  bacteria  live  only  in 
the  sou.  They  have  found  a  type  of  tropical 
grass  with  a  hitherto  unknown  strain  of  free- 
living  bacteria  colonizing  the  root  surface. 
Harold  Evans,  professor  of  plant  physiology 
at  Oregon  State  University,  says  the  bacteria 
seem  to  settle  on  the  roots  inside  a  mucUage 
Sheath  where  they  draw  their  food  supply 
Irom  the  plant  and  extract  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  return  "at  rates  approaching  that  of  a 
legume." 

Mr.  Evans  has  also  found  evidence  of  a 
slmUar  association  in  nature  between  the 
free-livers  and  wheat  plants.  The  bacteria,  he 
says,  are  either  living  on  the  plant  roots  or 
In  the  soil  close  to  the  roots.  Having  isolated 
such  bacteria,  Mr.  Evans  Is  currently  trying 
to  put  the  Isolated  bacteria  back  into  the  soU 
with  the  wheat  plants  to  see  If  he  can  re- 
produce the  bacterium-plant  relationship. 
"We're  only  Just  beginning  to  And  these  as- 
sociations," he  says.  "If  we  can  put  this  sys- 
tem back  together  It  wUl  be  of  tremendous 
Blgnlflcanoe." 

coprmo  NATUHX 

Reproducing  a  system  is  also  a  goal  of  Du 
Font's  Mr.  Hardy,  but  his  aim  is  to  construct 
a  chemical  system  based  on  the  rhizoblvmi's 
nitrogen  production.  Mr.  Hardy  says  it  may 
be  possible  to  buUd  a  machine  that  could 
extract  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  convert  it 
to  ammonia  fertilizer.  To  do  this,  however. 
scientists  must  first  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  how  the  rhlzoblum  performs  its  bJ- 
chemy — and  such  a  clear  understanding  is 
currently  lacking.  For  whUe  it  Is  definitely 
known  that  the  bacterium  produces  an  en- 
zyme called  nltrogenaee,  which  converts  the 
molecules  of  nitrogen  in  the  aXc  into  am- 
monia, it  is  only  theorized  that  atoms  of 
Iron  and  molybdenum  in  the  nitrogenase  are 
involved  in  this  reaction. 

The  latter  theory,  Mr.  Hardy  says.  Is  based 
on  laboratory  experiments  in  which  nitrogen 
gas  has  been  combined  with  molybdenum 
and  iron,  and  the  combination  has  reexUted 
In  the  production  of  small  amounts  of  am- 
monia. "Scientists  are  in  fact  mimicking  ni- 
trogenase to  get  ammonia  from  molecular 
nitrogen  at  room  temeprmture,"  he  says.  "Re- 
searchers now  have  a  variety  of  metals  that 
WUl  react  with  nitrogen." 

From  such  experimentation.  Mr.  Hardy 
says,  may  come  a  farm -based  unit  that 
would  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  con- 
vert It  to  ammonia.  Such  a  system,  he  adds, 
wotUd  probably  use  electricity.  In  any  case, 
he  says,  It  would  "greatly  reduce"  the  amount 


of  energy  required  for  the  production  of  ni- 
trogen fertUlzer  and  would  eliminate  alto- 
gether the  present  high  transportation  costs 
for  such  fertUlzer. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  DR.  ALEX- 
ANDER LUNTZ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  a  conversation  I 
had  on  February  13  with  a  noted  Jewish 
mathematician  and  scientist.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Limtz.  Dr.  Limtz  was  recently  fired 
from  his  position  as  director  of  a  re- 
search Institute  in  Moscow — immediately 
after— on  the  very  same  day — ^he  re- 
quested an  emigration  visa  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  am  personally  Inspired  by  Dr.  Limtz's 
quiet  courage  and  determination  to  seek 
freedom — representing,  as  he  does,  so 
many  others  pursuing  the  same  course.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  print  the  text 
of  our  conversation  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  conversation  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONVEHSATION    WnH   DS.  LtTNTZ 

Senator   Cranston.   Good  evening.  Sasha. 

Dr.  LUNTz.  Senator  Cranston? 

Senator  Cranston.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ijt7NTz.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you.  I'm  de- 
lighted to  have  this  chance  to  talk  to  you 
and  teU  you  of  my  concern  as  a  United 
States  Senator  over  the  relationships  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  a  great  desire  for  successful  detente  and 
for  peace  and  for  trade  and  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  the  dangers  of  that,  and  the 
cost  of  that  and  I  hope  that  each  of  our  na- 
tions— the  leaders  and  the  people — can  take 
steps  that  wlU  reduce  the  tensions  and  de- 
velop better  relationships.  And  one  problem 
that  has  strained  these  relationships  and 
made  the  development  of  trade  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tensions  of  the  arms  race  dlfflciUt 
to  achieve  is  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  let  all  those  Jews  who  would  like  to  go  to 
Israel  to  leave  the  country  and  the  dlfflciutles 
with  InteUectuals  who  wish  to  speak  out 
their  views  of  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  internal 
matter  but  the  matter  of  people  wishing  to 
leave  the  country  becomes  a  matter  relating 
to  other  nations  and  thus  strictly  is  not  an 
Internal  matter.  And  I  hope  that  it  wiU  be 
recognized  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  need  for  a  successful  detente  and  beUeve 
in  friendship  between  our  countries  are 
watching  what  happens  to  people  like  you 
and  to  people  like  Solzhenitsyn  who  has.  as 
you  may  or  may  not  know,  been  exUed  to 
West  Germany  today.  That's  better  than  what 
would  have  happened  to  him  in  prior  dajrs 
way  back  in  the  Stalin  era  for  example  In 
Russia. 

But  it  Isnt  quite  the  way  we  hope  things 
wlU  ultimately  be.  But  at  least  he  is  out  and 
he  is  free  and  I  gather  from  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Government  that  his  famUy  can 
Join  him  in  freedom  that  can  be  fotmd  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  Anyhow,  these  are  the 
views  of  one  American  who  represents  many 
in  our  country  and  the  views  of  many  others 
in  the  Government  and  we  wovUd  do  what  we 
can  to  help  and  someday  we  wlU  have  peace- 
ful relations  and  I  think  open  relations  be- 
tween OUT  country  and  your  country  and  the 
Arabs  and  Israel  and  all  the  reet  of  us  too. 

Dr.  tsmm.  Yes.  Senator,  you  see  perhaps 
now  the  American  people  can  see  better  what 
is  In  this  country.  What  situation  is  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  these  problems, 
the  problems  of  free  emigration  and  the  col- 
lective problems  are  not  the  inner  problanu 


of  the  country  and  you  are  right  to  speak 
about  this  problem  and  to  help  us.  You  aee, 
behind  us  that  have  refusals  are  many,  and 
many  thousands  of  people  that  are  afraid  to 
even  apply  for  visas,  and  that  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  Jewish  people  and  for  Israel  and 
for  our  situation.  Of  course,  we  will  be  very 
thankful,  very  gratefvU  to  you  for  aU  your 
help. 

Thanks  from  all  of  my  friends. 

Senator  Cranston.  WeU  thank  you,  and  I 
respect  your  courtage  in  applying  for  that 
visa  to  leave  the  country  and  I  hope  that 
each  of  our  countries  through  the  Govern- 
ments and  their  people  in  one  way  or  another 
can  make  gestures  that  indicate  our  desires 
to  have  the  relationships  between  our  coun- 
tries become  more  open  and  free  and  more 
peaceful — in  the  direction  of  peace  rather 
than  conflict — and  If  each  country  can  make 
some  gestures  and  moves  unUaterally  with- 
out waiting  for  something  back  from  the 
other,  that  would  help.  And  one  thing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  do  would  be  to  make  it 
easy  for  people  to  leave  who  wish  to,  and  we 
could  do  some  things.  We  can  work  on  some 
trade  deals  from  our  side  that  can  be  mutu- 
ally advantageous;  but  sometimes  {>erhi4>8 
some  one  side  will  gain  a  bit,  sometimes  the 
other.  We  will  all  gain  if  we  move  toward 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  people, 
freedom  of  goods  and  less  wasting  of  so  much 
of  our  strength  and  substance  in  armaments 
rather  than  in  things  that  lift  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  our  two  lands  and 
other  lands.  It's  been  wonderful  to  talk  to 
you  and  we'U  be  watching  what  develops  and 
we  WiU  stay  In  touch.  And  here's  another 
friend  to  speak  to  you. 

Dr.  LuKTZ.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PAY  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  know,  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  wrestled 
Tuesday  with  the  thorny  Issue  arising 
out  of  the  President's  recommendation 
on  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
salaries.  The  results  of  that  session  are, 
of  course,  not  going  to  please  everyone. 
I  might  add,  since  it  is  well  known  al- 
ready, that  the  decision  of  the  committee 
really  represented  no  meirfber's  first 
choice  among  the  alternatives  open  tx)  us. 

As  chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  the 
forthright  manner  In  which  they  ap- 
proached this  Issue.  We  had,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, four  record  votes  and  each  of  the 
nine  committee  members  Is  recorded  on 
all  four  votes. 

One  newspaper  columnist  has  observed 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  salaries  in  ques- 
tion about  equals  the  loss  to  the  Treasury 
of  1  snow  day  in  Washington  on  which 
the  Government  excuses  many  of  its  em- 
ployees. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  that 
great  In  cost.  But  cost,  obviously,  is  not 
the  issue  in  this  matter.  The  Issue  in 
many  Members'  minds  centers  more  on 
the  question  of  Congress  and  top  Gov- 
ernment officials  giving  the  Nation  an 
example  of  frugality,  or,  If  you  will, 
sacrifice,  In  these  Inflationary  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
has  addressed  this  issue  of  setting  "a 
good  example"  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  Federal  sal- 
aries. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  Boyatt's  letter  of  February  20 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amsricak  Porxigk 

SiXTICS  Assoc  lATIOK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Feltruary  20. 1974. 
Hon.  Oai^  W.  McOee, 

Chairman.   Committee   on   Post   Office   and 

CivU  Service,   VS.  Senate.   Washtngtan, 

D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaiskan:    As  you  may  know, 

the  American  Foreign  Service  Association  Is 

the  professional   association,   and   tbe   duly 

elected   exclusive   bargaining   representative 

of  the  11,000  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 

Service  of  the  United  States  working  in  the 

Department  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

For  almost  three  years  now,  an  Increas- 
ingly large  number  of  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  In  the  three  Foreign  Affairs 
Agencies  have  been  denied  any  Increase  In 
salary  because  of  the  legal  requirements  In 
6  use  5308  which  prohibit  their  receiving 
pay  In  excess  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  During  the  same  time  period,  ris- 
ing state  and  local  taxes,  and  a  very  sharp 
Inflation  rate  both  at  home  and  abroad  have 
brought  about  a  situation  In  which  many 
senior  employees  In  the  Foreign  Service  have 
had  their  real,  dlsp>osable  Incomes  reduced  by 
as  much  as  30  percent.  You  will  recall  that 
we  brought  this  matter  to  your  attention 
last  spring,  and  greatly  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts In  getting  the  "McGee-Pong"  Bill 
through  the  Senate.  We  only  regret  that  the 
House  failed  to  take  parallel  action. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  on  Foreign 
Service  personnel  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate because  many  senior  officers  In 
the  Foreign  Service  are  regularly  required  to 
exi>end  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own 
incomes  on  official  entert&lning,  uncompen- 
sated moving  expenses,  uncompensated  edu- 
cational and  educational  travel  expenses  and 
other  extraordinary  costs  which  have  long 
since  come  to  be  an  expected  part  of  For- 
eign Service  life.  Moreover,  In  the  Foreign 
Service,  mandatory  retirement  comes  at  age 
60,  and  an  employee  can  only  earn  35  years 
of  retirement  credit,  though  In  the  Civil 
Service  employees  can  remain  to  age  70  and 
earn  up  to  40  years  retirement  credit.  As  a 
result.  Foreign  Service  personnel  rely  partic- 
ularly heavily  on  a  growing  "high  three" 
years  of  Income  to  obtain  an  adequate  pen- 
sion. Yet,  many  have  seen  their  opportuni- 
ties for  an  adequate  pension  disappear  since 
they  were  unable  to  receive  the  salary  in- 
creases to  which  pay-comparability  studies 
indicated    they    were    entitled. 

The  President's  projsosals  now  before  your 
Committee  would  only  go  a  small  distance  in 
rectifying  the  sltui. 'ion,  but  It  Is  at  least 
a  start.  We  believe  It  would  be  highly  unfor- 
tunate If  well-Justlfled  pay  Increases  were 
blocked  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

Much  has  been  said  In  recent  days  of  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  "set  a  good  example" 
at  a  time  of  economic  difficulties  facing  the 
country.  AFSA  agrees  that  the  economic  pri- 
vations affecting  the  entire  country  should 
be  borne  equitably.  The  question,  however, 
Is  which  example  should  be  set.  Would  It 
be  good  public  policy  to  deny  further  to 
senior  personnel  pay  Increases  already  long 
overdue?  Almost  everyone  else  \n  the  country 
has  bad  Increases  In  Income  In  the  past  three 
years  which  matched  or  came  close  to  match- 
ing Increases  In  the  cost -of  living.  Should 
this  group  of  senior  employees  be  the  only 
slgiUflcant  group  In  the  country  to  suffer  a 
sharp  reversal  in  their  personal  well-being? 
Personnel  who  have  reacihed  the  top  nor- 
mal rank  In  the  Foreign  Service,  F80  or 
P9IO  Class-l,  now  receive  exactly  the  sam« 
pay  as  those  few  personnel  granted  the  ez- 
traonllnary  rank  of  Career  Minister  (Execu- 
tive Level  V) .  and  receive  no  more  pay  than 
personnel  of  F80  or  FBIO  Class-2.  The  Class- 
2  officer  thus  has  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  m  terms  of  monetary  reward  even  If  pro- 
moted twice.  Do  we  r«aUy  wlab  to  set  an  ex- 


ample for  the  country  which  established  the 
principle  that  being  the  best  In  your  field, 
and  thus  rising  to  the  top  In  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive career  service,  brings  with'  It  no 
monetary  reward?  Do  we  wish  to  see  the 
best  career  personnel  attracted  away  from 
the  career  service  not  because  they  wish  to 
leave,  but  rather  because  It  has  become  high- 
ly disadvantageous  financially  for  them  to 
stay  when  the  monetary  rewards  are  greater 
elsewhere?  Frankly,  vw  doubt  that  these 
are  beneficial  examples  to  set  for  the  coun- 
try. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  In  the  Interest 
of  equity  and  sound  public  policy,  will  per- 
mit the  Increases  recommended  by  the  Presl- 
Ident  to  take  effect,  and  will  give  serious 
consideration  thereafter  to  a  change  In  the 
law  which  will  provide  for  a  review  of  ex- 
ecutive level  pay  every  two  years,  rather  than 
every  four,  so  that  this  situation  will  not 
recur. 

If  you  think  it  would  be  helpful,  the  Asso- 
ciation would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you 
or  with  other  members  of  the  Committee 
to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt, 

Prestdenf. 

NIXON  BUDGET  HURTS  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  State  Planning  Agency  lias 
just  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  on  Minnesota.  While 
this  draft  summary  shows  that  little  of 
the  disastrous  program  slashing  proposed 
in  last  year's  budget  Ib  evident  this  year, 
It  also  shows  that  tiiis  budget  will  do  lit- 
tle to  help  State  and  local  government 
address  the  many  serious  problems  that 
our  people  face.  In  fact,  in  many  ways 
the  NixMi  budget  will  seriously  hurt 
Minnesota. 

More  specincally,  this  analysis  shows 
that  Minnesota  will  receive  only  $200,000 
for  water  and  sewer  grants  rather  tlian 
the  $6  million  that  it  could  be  receiving, 
if  this  program  was  funded  at  its  full  au- 
thorized level. 

It  also  notes  that  the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  Community  Action  programs 
means  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  or 
local  governments  must  assume  the  fi- 
nancial and  management  responsibility 
for  at  least  28  Minnesota  CAP  agencies. 
The  elimination  of  tlie  CAP  agencies' 
Federal  support  also  seriously  threatens 
the  Head  Start  program  in  my  State. 

The  funds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment activities,  Just  as  we  enter  a  period 
of  rapidly  rising  layoffs,  will  be  reduced 
by  72  percent.  This  wUl  exact  a  serious 
cutback  in  Minnesota  where  we  received 
over  $21  million  in  emergency  employ- 
ment funds  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

"Hie  administration's  proposed  area 
and  regional  economic  adjustment  pro- 
Rram,  which  would  supposedly  replace 
the  EDA  and  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission  programs,  will  result 
in  a  drop  of  over  $5  milllion  dollars  for 
Minnesota  compared  to  fiscal  year  1973, 
a  reduction  of  more  than  75  percent. 

The  continued  Illegal  Impoundment  of 
EPA  sewage  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram funds,  as  contemplated  in  the  re- 
cently presented  Federal  budget,  will 
bring  losses  in  Federal  assistance  to  Min- 
nesota to  a  total  of  $170  million  over  3 
years.  Moreover,  Federal  support  In 
housing   and   community   development 
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programs,  may  drop  to  one-fourth  of  the 
level  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  many  other 
areas.  The  expansion  in  this  big  deficit 
budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration provides  very  litUe  new  help  in 
meeting  the  critical  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  States,  cities,  and  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  draft  of  the  "Summary  of 
the  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Federal 
Budget  on  Minnesota — Fiscal  Year  1975  " 
prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State  Plan- 
ning Agency,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
summai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMM.WIT     OP     THE     IMPACT     OV    THE    PROPOSE) 

Pkderal    BuDorr    on    Minnesota — Fiscal 
Year    1975 

INTRODTJdTION 

Almost  directly  contradicting  the  austere 
proposal  of  last,  year,  the  President  presented 
in  early  February  a  greatly  expanded  federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975.  With  projected 
expenditures  of  $304.4  bUllon,  the  1975  bude- 
et  proposes  a  $30  billion  Increase  over  astl- 
mated  actual  1974  expenditures,  and  reflects 
an  expansion  of  nearly  $34  DllUon  over  the 
$268.7  billion  "celling"  requested  In  the  1974 
Presidential  budget. 

The  primary  elements  In  this  budgetary  ex- 
pansion are  fixed,  "cost  of  living"  Increases. 
The  largest  single  increase  In  outlays  from 
ft.=«cal  year  1974  to  1975  Is  for  social  security 
Increases.  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  adopted  In  December  and  natural  in- 
creases wUl  expand  the  program  of  social 
security  benefits  by  over  $7  bUllon  In  the 
coming  year.  The  bulk  of  additional  In- 
crease Is  reflected  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
and  in  veterans  retirement  Increases,  In- 
creases In  Food  Stamp  benefits  and  accelerat- 
ing mterest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  additional  growth  anticipated  In  the 
budget  Is  scattered  among  most  agencies  and, 
at  first  glance,  reveals  np  big  surprises.  The 
large  Increases  already  noted  have  left  little 
room  In  the  budget  for  Increased  support  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Most  grant-in- 
aid  programs  appear  likely  to  hold  at  about 
the  same  spending  level  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  are  those  likely  to  result  from 
renewed  efforts  at  "special  revenue  sharing." 
A  shift  In  emphasis  among  agency  program!, 
or  within  functional  areas  does  appear,  how- 
ever, and  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  assess  the  Impact  that  such  shifts  of  pro- 
grams or  support  could  have  on  state  and 
local  government  In  Minnesota. 

Rural  Development.— Vnder  the  proposed 
budget,  Minnesota  would  receive  approxi- 
mately $200,000  for  water  and  sever  grants. 
If  the  program  Is  funded  at  Its  full  author- 
ized level,  the  state  would  receive  approxi- 
mately $6  million.  Tl-e  budget  proposed  to 
fund  the  business  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment grant  program  at  one-fifth  Its  author- 
ized level.  This  means  Minnesota  would  re- 
ceive $200,000,  rather  than  $1  mlUlon. 

O.E.O.  Community  Action. — The  Adminis- 
tration's budget  proposes  to  phaseout  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  elimi- 
nate Its  Community  Action  Program.  There 
are  now  35  Commimlty  Action  cgencles  op- 
erating In  Minnesota,  with  approximately 
875  employees.  Seven  of  these  agencies  are 
Indian  agencies,  which  receive  most  of  their 
funds  directly  from  the  Department  of 
H.E.W.  The  cancellation  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  means  that  either  the  state 
or  local  government  must  assume  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  support  of  the  remaining  38 
C.AJ>.  agencies. 

Head  Start. — All  35  CAP.  agencies  In  the 
state  administer  Head  Start  programs,  and 
although  the  projected  funding  level  of  the 
program  Increases  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
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withdrawal  of  maintenance  support  for  the 
Community  Action  agencies  leaves  the  state's 
ability  to  utilize  the  Head  Start  monies 
available  In  doubt. 

Economic  Development. — Under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Area  and  Regional 
Kconomic  Adjustment  program,  Minnesota 
would  receive  approximately  $1.6  million  In 
federal  fimds.  This  is  more  than  a  Ib'^r  re- 
duction from  the  $6.7  million  Minnesota  re- 
ceived during  1973  under  the  existing  BDA 
and  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion programs. 

Impact  Aid. — The  elimination  of  the  im- 
pact aid  program  for  "B"  children  would 
mean  a  major  loss  In  Minnesota.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  the  state  received  $4,687  mUUon 
tor  the  "Schools  In  Federally  Affected  Areas" 
program.  Of  this,  $3,286  million  was  received 
for  category  "B"  students;  this  was  over  70% 
of  the  total  Impact  aid.  This  "B"  money  was 
distributed  among  56  school  districts  while 
23  districts  also  received  some  "A"  aid,  the 
remaining  34  districts  would  be  eliminated 
entirely  from  the  program. 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
<nji.— The  C.E.T  A.  wUl  reduce  funds  available 
for  public  service  employment  actlvltlee  by 
72%.  This  will  likely  lead  to  a  correspond- 
ingly significant  decrease  in  Minnesota;  the 
ftate  received  over  (21  million  In  emergency 
employment  funds  In  P.Y.   1973. 

EPA  Sewer  Construction. — The  proposed 
budget  for  the  sewage  facilities  construction 
program  would  result  in  Minnesota  receiving 
164.2  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1975.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration had  budgeted  the  full  $7  bUllon 
for  the  program.  Minnesota  would  have  been 
eligible  for  $114  mUllon.  Impoundments  of 
KPA  sewage  treatment  construction  funds 
Is  fiscal  1973  and  1974  resulted  In  Minnesota 
losing  $121  million  in  federal  funds.  This, 
along  with  anticipated  Impoundments  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  means  that  In  the  three  years 
the  state  has  lost  a  total  of  $170  mlUlon. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. — The 
Administration  proposal  to  fund  the  LAW- 
CON  program  at  Its  full  authorized  level 
will  mean  that  Minnesota  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $3  mllUon  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  state  and  local  parks.  This 
it  over  $3  mUllon  more  than  the  $850,000 
received  In  1974  and  approximately  the  same 
u  the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 

Better  Communities  Act. — ^During  fiscal 
year  1973,  Minnesota  received  almost  $40 
million  under  the  five  grant  programs  being 
consolidated.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  projects  Minne- 
sota's allocation  for  F.Y.  1975  under  the 
Better  Commtmitles  Act  at  $48.3  mUllon. 
This  allotment,  however,  is  figured  on  the 
entire  $2.3  bUUon  requested  appropriation. 
If.  in  fact,  only  $560  mUllon  Is  spent  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Better  Communities  Act, 
Minnesota  may  more  realistically  expect  to 
receive  $11.7  mUllon  in  D.H.U.D.  commtmlty 
development  support  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Responsive  Governments  Act. — In  fiscal 
year  1973,  Minnesota  received  $1.43  mUllon 
for  the  "701"  Comprehensive  Planning  Assist- 
ance Program.  Estimated  fiscal  year  1976 
receipts  for  the  state  equal  $1,087  million. 
Bren  with  a  $40,000  additional  allocation  to 
support  state  assumption  of  administrative 
responsibility,  the  F.Y.  1975  aUotment  wUl  be 
significantly  below  the  P.Y.  1973  receipts. 

Allied  Services. — Minnesota  has  two  pilot 
human  resoxirces  service  projects;  one  In  the 
•even-county  Arrowhead  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  area  and  the  other  In  the 
nine-county  Region  Nine  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  area.  These  projecta  could 
be  eligible  for  federal  funds  under  the  pro- 
posed Allied  Services  program. 

AGRICTTLTCRE    AND    KURAL    OEVELOPIORT 

President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  calls  for  only  a  slight  decrease 
to  spending  for  the  D^artment  of  Agricul- 


ture. However,  some  major  priority  changes 
have  been  proposed  within  the  department. 
The  sharp  rise  in  farm  income  has  caused 
a  decrease  in  farmers  dependence  on  price 
support.  Consequently,  food  programs  re- 
placed farm  price  supports  as  the  big  item 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxu'es  1975 
budget. 

Pood  programs  such  as  the  Child  Nutrition 
Program,  the  Special  MUk  Program  and  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program,  are  budgeted  $5.6  bU- 
llon under  the  1975  propoeed  budget  as  com- 
pared to  $3.9  bUllon  In  P.Y.  1974.  In  con- 
trast, the  proposed  budget  Includes  a  de- 
crease In  the  price  support  of  $2  bUllon  from 
$2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1974  to  $900  mDUon 
In  1975. 

Other   changes    In   the    programs   of   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  propc«ed  In 
the  new  budget  are  as  foUows: 
Rural  housing 

The  proposed  budget  provides  for  continu- 
ation of  the  rural  housing  programs  at  about 
the  same  fundmg  level  as  1974 — $2.1  blUlon. 
These  funds  would  provide  for  assistance 
for  over  161,000  housing  unit*  as  compare< 
to  166,000  units  in  1974.  The  propoeed  budgev 
calls  for  several  major  changes  In  direction 
and  content  in  rural  housing.  Subsidized 
housing  would  be  redirected  to  provide  more 
assistance  to  lower  income  famUles  through 
low-Interest  rehatoUltatlon  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, home  ownership  would  be  assisted  pri- 
marily through  purchase  of  existing  housing 
units  rather  than  throtigh  new  construction. 
Rural  conservation 

The  Administration's  budget  proposes  to 
combine  the  Rxiral  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Program  (REAP),  the  Water  Bank  Pro- 
gram, the  Emergency  Conservation  Program, 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  and 
the  forestry  Incentive  programs  Into  a  single 
Rural  Environmental  Program  (REP).  Pro- 
posed 1975  fund  is  $118  million  for  R3EP  as 
compared  to  $200  million  for  the  individual 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Rvral  development 

The  proposed  budget  Includes  funds  for 
the  fimdlng  of  portions  of  the  Rviral  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  It  would  provide  $400 
mlUlon  in  loans  for  business  and  Industrial 
development;  $600  million  for  loans  for 
water,  sewer  and  other  community  facilities: 
$20  mUllon  for  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
faculties;  and  $10  million  for  grants  for  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  development.  These 
funds  represent  an  Increase  over  the  1974 
estimated  funding  levels.  Under  the  Act,  Con- 
gress has  authorized  funding  of  the  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants  at  a  level  of  $300 
mUllon.  The  grant  program  for  buslneas  and 
Industrial  development  was  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $50  mUllon. 

IMPACT   ON    MINNESOTA 

Rural  conservation 

Minnesota  received  ^proximately  $6  mil- 
lion under  the  rural  conservation  programs 
of  the  U8DA  during  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
reduction  In  budget  authority  requested  for 
the  rural  conservation  programs  wUl  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  In  theee  funds  In 
Minnesota  In  future  years. 

Rural  development 

The  funding  levels  for  the  rural  devel<9- 
ment  programs  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration would  mean  that  Mlnneaota  would 
receive  approximately  the  foUowlng  funds: 
$8  million  fen*  business  and  Industrial  loans, 
$10-12  mlUlon  for  water  and  sewar  loans,  $6 
million  for  community  facilities  lofuis;  $200.- 
000  for  water  and  sewer  grants  and  $250,000 
for  buBtaees  and  industrial  grants.  If  the 
water  and  sewer  grant  program  would  be 
funded  at  Its  full  authorized  level,  Minne- 
sota would  receive  approximately  $6  million 
m  grants.  At  full  authorization,  Minnesota 
would  receive  approximately  $1  mUllon  in 
business  and  industrial  development  grants. 


AVn-POVEKTT 


In  a  striking  similarity  to  last  year's  bud- 
get, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
again  targeted  for  phase-out  during  fiscal 
1975.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Congress  defied 
the  Administration,  and  appropriated  $329 
mllUon  for  the  0J;.0.,  but  aU  O.E.O.  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  expire  this  June  30. 
WhUe  no  specific  appropriation  authorisa- 
tion was  requested  wlthm  the  President's 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administration  plans  to  present 
special  legislation  detaUlng  the  phase-out 
process  shortly.  The  President's  budget  does, 
however,  anticipate  outlays  and  transfers 
for  O.E.O.  programs  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  include: 

ICutlays  in  rrillions  of  dollarsl 


Program 


Fiscal  year— 

1975, 
1973.  esti- 

actual        male     Agency 


Research  and  development J63.  5        $26.3    Ph»se- 

otit 

Community  action 296.5         87.1    Phase- 
out 
HEW. 

Health  and  nutrition 190.1  25.8    Ht*. 

Migrants  and  farmworhets ' 38.0         40.0    DDL. 

Native  Americans  1 33.2    HEW. 

Commur.ity    economic    develop-         35.6  13.9    Com- 

ment, merce 


>  These  program  trarsteis  weie  eftec  ed  curing  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Head  Start 

For  Head  Start,  the  President  proposed  an 
Increased  budget,  refiectlng  the  higher  cost  of 
maintaining  the  program  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  children.  The  fiscal  1974  appropriation 
for  Head  Start  programs  was  $392  milUon;  the 
1975  proposal  calls  for  $430  million.  $16  mil- 
lion of  this  Increase  Is  to  be  used  for  meeting 
the  Indirect  administrative  cost  for  Head 
Start  projects  whlc^  are  now  being  operated 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
community  action  agencies. 
Legal  Services 

Tlie  Legal  Services  Corporation  proposal 
remains  m  the  President's  budget  for  1075, 
with  a  requested  appropriation  of  $71.5 
million  tor  the  fiscal  year.  The  House,  in 
June  of  1973,  adopted  legislation  to  create 
an  lndep>endent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
along  the  Unes  of  the  Administration  pro- 
posal. Similar  legislation  is  pending  In  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  The  existing  legal  serv- 
ices authorization  of  the  OJI.O.  will  expire  on 
June  30, 1974. 

XMPACr  oit  MonnaoTA 

Tbece  are  now  86  Oommunity  Action 
agencies  operating  In  Minnesota,  with  ap- 
proximately 875  employees.  Seven  of  these 
agencies  are  Indian  agencies,  which  receive 
most  of  their  funils  directly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  H.E.W.;  In  fiscal  1973,  they  received 
almost  $800,000.  The  remaining  28  C-AJ». 
agencies  received  over  $4  J  million  In  federal 
funds  from  the  Community  Action  Program 
Of  the  OJlXi.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  Since  the 
I>resldent's  budget  does  propose  continuation 
of  the  Native  American  program  through  the 
D.H.X.W..  the  Indian  agencies  may  be  able  to 
survive.  Tbs  cancellation  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  of  O.E.O.,  however,  means 
that  either  state  or  local  governments  must 
assume  responsibility  (or  support  of  the  otbei 
38  CAP.  agencies  In  Minnesota. 
Head  Start 

The  Community  Action  agencies  m  Minne- 
sota received  over  $4.7  million  In  Head  Start 
monies  during  fiscal  1978.  All  85  CAJP.  agan- 
dee  In  the  state  administer  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, and  although  the  projected  funding 
level  of  the  Head  Start  program  Increases  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  withdrawal  of  mainte- 
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Q*nce  support  for  th«ee  Commiinlty  Action 
ag»acl«a  leaves  the  itate's  ability  to  utilize 
the  Head  Start  monies  available  In  doubt. 


UIBAX  COlCmnnTT  DXVHX>nfXMT 

Better  Communities  Act 

In  another  proposal  reminiscent  of  last 
year,  the  President  again  requested  budget 
authority  In  the  Department  of  Hoxislng  and 
Urban  Development  to  fund  the  consolidated 
grant  program  of  the  "Better  Communities 
Act."  This  legislation,  which  baa  been  pend- 
ing In  Congress  since  proposed  in  last  year's 
budget,  would  replace  seven  major  categorical 
programs: 

Model  Cities; 

Neighborhood  Facilities; 

Open  Space; 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities: 

Urban  Renewal; 

Rehabilitation  Loans;  and 

Public  Facility  Loans. 

Of  these,  the  Open  Space  lAnd  Program, 
Neighborhood  Facilities,  Water  and  Sewer, 
and  Public  Facility  Loans  were  terminated  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  no  new  program  commit- 
ments have  been  made  In  fiscal  year  1974,  or 
are  anticipated  In  fiscal  1976.  The  Model 
Cities  program  Is  being  phased-out  with  976 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year;  participat- 
ing cities  may  continue  receiving  Bupp<Mt 
under  the  Better  Communities  Act.  No  new 
program  commitments  are  antlc^ated  under 
the  Urban  Renewal  or  Rehabilitation  Loan 
programs  either. 

The  President  has  requested  a  budget  au- 
thority of  933  bmion  for  the  better  Oom- 
munltles  Act,  although  first  year  outlays  are 
projected  at  »660  million.  This  amount,  the 
President  explains.  Is  "flexible",  depending 
on  the  rate  at  which  cities  utilize  the 
amotmts  made  available  to  them.  Outlays 
under  the  five  grant  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1973  totaUed  over  •I.S  billion. 

Reapoiutve  Oovemmenta  Aet 
The  President  has  also  come  out  strongly 
on  behalf  of  another  proposal  that  has  been 
pending  In  Congress  since  last  Fall.  The  Be- 
spoQSiTe  Okiremments  Act  Is  designed  to  re- 
place the  Comprehensive  Planning  Asslst- 
aaoe  ("701")  program.  »110  million  Is  re- 
qoe^ed  to  support  this  program.  Meanwhile, 
states  are  betog  given  the  optton  of  assum- 
ing adminlstnftlTe  reqxxMlbimy  fbr  the 
Ooaspnban^r*  Planning  Asslstanoe  Program 
during  flaoal  year  1076 


ncrscT  oir  lamrxBOTA 
Better  Oommunities  Aet 
During  fiscal  year  1973,  MinnesoU  received 
almost  $40  mllUoa  under  the  five  grant  pro- 
grams being  ooDscdldated.  Tlie  Department 
of  Houstng  and  TTiImn  Development  projects 
Minnesota's  allooatloti  for  F.Y.  1976  under 
the  Battsr  Oonunonltles  Aet  at  148.3  million. 
Tbls  aUotment.  however,  is  figured  on  the 
•ntlTB.  93.3  bmioD  requested  appropriation. 
If.  in  fact,  only  $MO  million  is  spent  during 
the  first  year  ot  the  Bsptter  Commualtlea  Act. 
Minnesota  may  more  realistically  expect  to 
rsoalTe  $11.7  mlUton  in  D.H.tTJ3.  commxinity 
darelopment  supiMjrt  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

BetponaUfe  Oovemmenta  Act 
In  fiscal  year  1978,  Minneaate  received 
$1.43  mlllloo  for  the  "701"  Comprehensive 
Planning  Asslstanoe  I»rogram.  Bstlmated 
fiscal  1976  receipts  for  the  state  equal  $1,087 
million.  Sven  with  a  $40,000  addttkmal  allo- 
eatk>n  to  support  st«te  assumption  ot  ad- 
*»lnls«»atlve  respontfblllty,  the  F.T.  1978 
aUotment  will  be  significantly  below  the  F.T. 
1978  receipts. 

BOOMOiaC    DXVXLOPMXirT 

The  existing  programs  ot  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Regional 
Action  Planning  Commissions  are  slated  for 
funding  under  the  proposed  flaoal  year  1978 
budgat.  in  order  to  pennlt  a  tnuuttfam  to  • 
asw  Area  and  Regional  Economic  Adjust- 
ment program.  The   Administration   is  re- 


questing tlOO  million  to  fund  this  new  pro- 
gram. However,  these  new  funds  are  offset 
by  decreases  In  the  funding  request  for  the 
existing  programs  of  the  EDA. 

The  new  budget  authority  requested  for 
EDA  Is  $170  mUUon;  this  U  $70  million  less 
than  the  budget  for  1974.  The  budget  request 
for  ttie  Regional  Action  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  been  reduced  from  $43  million  to 
$36nillUon. 

The  new  economic  adjustment  program, 
which  will  be  Introduced  In  Congress  soon, 
will  closely  resemble  the  sp>eclal  revenue 
sharing  proposal  the  Administration  had  sub- 
mitted for  other  programs  last  year.  Under 
the  propoeal.  80  %  of  the  funds  would  be  al- 
located to  states  on  a  formula  basis.  Theee 
funds  would  then  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  an  overall  economic  adjustment  plan  ap- 
proved by  federal  regional  administrators. 
The  federal  govemmant  would  not  approve 
or  disapprove  Individual  projects.  The  re- 
maining 30%  of  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  ths  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  regional  administrators  by 
discretion  to  meet  emergency  economic  ad- 
juBtment  problems. 

This  new  program  would  eventually  re- 
place the  following  aalstlng  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  program: 

Oranta  and  loans  for  public  toorJes  and 
development  facilities 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  public  facilities  needed  to 
Initiate  and  encourage  long-tcnn  economic 
growth  In  designated  geographic  areas  where 
economic  growth  is  lagging  behind  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

Loans  for  businesses  and  development 
companies 
The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  provide 
low  Interest  long  term  loans  to  help  busi- 
nesses expand  or  establish  grants  In  redevel- 
opment areas  for  projects  that  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced through  private  lending  Institutions. 
Planning  tssistaTice 
The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  assist 
multi-county  districts  develop  planning  ca- 
pability. 

Technical  assistance 
Ihe  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  solve 
problems  of  economic  growth  In  EDA  desig- 
nated geographic  areas  and  then  areas  of 
substantial  need  through  feaslbUlty  studies, 
management  and  operational  assistance,  and 
other  studies. 

Public  XDorks  impact  projects 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
Immediate  useful  work  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  designated  project 
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of  the  programs  designed  for  elimination  la 
the  Administration's  original  grants  consoli- 
dation  legislation.  Particularly  significant  la 
the  Inclusion  of  the  School  Lunch  Program 
Intact  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  a  proposed  budget  authority  of  $430 
million.  This  program  was  originally  targeted 
for  consolidation  within  the  Support  Serv- 
ices category  of  the  Better  Schools  Act,  with 
less  budget  authority  requested  for  the  en- 
tire  category  than  had  been  avaUable  for  ths 
specific  School   Lunch  program. 

A  major  feature  of  the  proposed  educa- 
tion fimding  Is  the  anticipated  request  for 
1974  supplemental  funds  of  $3.85  blUlon  for 
use  in  the  1974-1975  school  year.  This  "for- 
ward funding"  request  includes:  $1.88  bllUon 
for  Title  I  of  E.S.E.A.;  $48  million  for  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  (Grants  to 
States);  $168  million  for  Titles  n  and  V 
E.S J:.A.,  and  Title  HI,  N.D.EJ1.;  $164  mlllloa 
for  Titles  in  and  VHI,  E.SJI-A..  and  En- 
vironmental Education;  $544  for  Vocational 
Education;  and  $63  million  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation. In  1976,  $3.8  billion  Is  requested  In 
the  regular  budget  for  advance  fvmdlng  of 
the  1975-1976  school  year. 

The  Administration  Is  also  again  request- 
ing the  elimination  at  federal  impact  aid 
payments  for  "B"  chOdren.  whose  parents 
work  but  do  not  live  on  federal  property. 
The  President  does,  however,  propose  100% 
payment  of  the  authorization  for  districts 
which  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least  26% 
"A"  children — whose  parents  live  and  work 
on  federal  property.  A  90%  payment  would 
be  made  for  districts  with  less  than  25% 
enrollment  of  "A"  children. 

The  President  will  ask  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate payments  under  Emergency  Education 
Aid,  and  will  Instead  request  that  desegrega- 
tion aid  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  project 
grants  targeted  toward  specific  areas  Instead 
of  under  the  formula  now  employed  In  the 
emergency  aid  program.  The  program  would 
be  cut  substantially  in  this  proposal — from 
$234  million  in  flacal  1974  to  $76  million  In 
fiscal  1976. 

The  majcv  feature  of  the  proposed  higher 
education  budget  Is  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  Nixon  proposed  $1.3  billion 
for  the  program,  a  $825  million  Increase  over 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  President  also 
asked  for  $250  million  for  work -study  grants, 
but  requested  no  funds  for  direct  loans,  sup- 
plementary education  grants  or  incentive 
grants  for  state  scholarships. 

CONSOLIDATED  EDUCATION  GRANTS 
llnthoustRds  of  dollars) 


Regional  economic  development 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
grant-in-aid  supplements  for  a  portion  of  the 
local  share  of  federal  grant  programs  for  the 
construction  or  eqiilpplng  of  facilities  or  the 
acquisition  of  land  when  a  community,  be- 
cause of  Its  economic  situation,  cannot  sup- 
ply the  match. 

IMPACT    ON    MINirKSOTA 

Under  the  Administration's  proposed  Area 
and  Regional  Economic  Adjustment  program, 
Minnesota  would  receive  approximately  $1.6 
million  In  federal  funds.  This  Is  more  than  a 
76%  reduction  from  the  $6.7  million  Minne- 
sota received  during  1973  tmder  the  existing 
EDA  and  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission programs. 

EDUCATION 

The  President  Is  again  seeking  major  con- 
solidation of  categorical  education  grant 
programs.  Legislation  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  shortly  to  fold  twenty-some  pro- 
grams into  sU  broad  areas:  Disadvantaged 
EducaUon.  Handicapped  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education,  AdiUt  Education,  Support 
Services,  and  Innovation.  Included  In  tbls 
year's  budget  are  requests  to  continue  many 


1974  ippro- 
priation 


1975  re^nMt 


Elementtry-sccondiry  tditca- 
Uor: 

DIsidyintJged $1,700,000 

Hindlcippad 47,500 

Support  servicas  (total) 

Library  rssourcss 90,666' 

Educational      aqui^ 

ment 29,000 

Strengthaninf     State 
dapartmanta  of  ad- 

ueation .         39,000 

Innovation  (total) J 

Supplementary  sarv-    ^ 

ices 146,000 

Dropout  prevention. . .  4, 000 

Nutrition 2,000 

Environmental  educa- 
tion   2,000 

Vocational  education I       527,000 

Adult  edotation |         63.500 

Impaetaid 594,000 

Emergency  adiool  aid '       258  000 

Other: 

BiNngaal  education 50,000 

Education  for  handicapped 
(excluding  State  grants).  100, 000 

Follow-through 41,000 

Higher  education: 

Basic  opportunity  grants...  475  000 

NDEA  direct  loans 288,000 

Supplemaotal  opportunity     , 

grants 210,000 

Work  study '      270,000 


$1,900,000 

50,000 

158,000 


154,000 


550,000 
63,000 

340,000 
75,000 

35.000 

100,000 
35,000 

1.300,000 
0 

0 
250,000 
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IMPACT    ON    MIKNXSOTA 

Consolidated  education  grants 
The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  final 
formxila  for  allocation  of  EB.EJ^.  Title  I  (dis- 
advantaged) funds  makes  Minnesota's  share 
Impossible  to  calctUate.  The  national  in- 
crease of  only  $200  million  for  the  program, 
within  the  consolidation  grant,  would  re- 
flect quite  a  small  Increase  for  each  individ- 
ual state. 

Impact  aid 
The  elimination  of  the  Impact  aid  program 
for  "B"  children  would  mean  a  major  loss 
in  Minnesota.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  state 
received  $4,687  million  for  the  "Schools  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas  program".  Of  this, 
$3,286  million  was  received  for  category  "B'' 
students;  this  was  over  70%  of  the  total  Im- 
pact aid.  This   "B"  money  was  distributed 
among  66  school  districts;  while  22  districts 
also  receive  some  "A"  aid,  the  remaining  34 
,  districts  would  be  eliminated  entirely. 
Emergency  school  aid 
Minnesota    received     $133,186    In/'Emer 
gency  School  Assistance  during  iscai   year 
1973.  The  shift  to  a  program  of  ^Bemonstra- 
tlon"  projects,  which  wiU  greaUy  decrease 
the  national  program,  will  virtually  elimi- 
nate the  program  In  Minnesota. 

ENTRCT 

"Project  Independence,"  the  Administra- 
tion's design  to  achieve  self-sufflclency  in 
energy  by  1980,  was  given  top  billing  among 
domestic  programs  in  the  1975  budget.  In- 
cluded as  major  components  of  the  energy 
budget  is  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  funds  for  construction  of 
new  energy  faculties,  manpower  develop- 
ment, and  environmental  studies  on  al- 
ternative energy  sources. 

Among  federal  agencies,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  wlU  continue  to  receive  the 
largest  share  of  research  money.  Also,  the 
Department  of  Interior's  R  and  D  programs 
for  energy  are  slated  to  Increase  145%. 

Other  major  energy  programs  Include: 

$725  million  for  nuclear  fission  R  and  D,  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  authority. 

$426.3  million  for  coal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $263  million  or  160  per  cent  over 
fiscal  1974. 

$179  million  for  environmental  control 
technology,  an  addition  of  $113  million  or 
171  per  cent  over  fiscal  1974. 

$169  mUllon  for  nuclear  fusion,  $68  million 
more  than  In  fiscal  1974.  The  money  wUl  be 
spent  to  accelerate  current  research  efforts 
In  both  the  magnetic  confinement  and  laser 
fusion  programs. 

$129  million  for  energy  conservation  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  budget  for 
fuel  allocation  programs  doubles,  to  $70 
million.    >s^ 

In  addition,  legislation  to  govern  energy 
resource  illocatlons,  such  as  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act,  may  Include  grants  to  states  for 
establishment  of  energy  offices  to  prepare 
contingency  plana  or  administer  allocation 
programs. 

IMPACT  ON  MINNESOTA 

With  both  state  and  national  energy  pol- 
icy positions  changing  almost  dally,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  energy  budget  Increases  on  Min- 
nesota are  almost  impossible  to  measure  at 
this  time.  Since  major  Increases  center  on 
research  and  development  programs,  the 
chMices  for  federal  agencies  contracting 
studies  would  enppear  strong  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  would  probably,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  a  potential  recipient  of 
Increased  support  for  energy  research. 

UntU  final  energy  legislation  defining  alio- 
cation  and  conservation  programs  is  passed 
by  Congress,  any  grants  to  the  States  for  de- 
velopment of  such  programs  are  not  poaslble 
to  calculate. 


HEALTH 

The  Administration's  budget  In  health  pro- 
grams Includes  an  overaU  Increase  but  at 
the  same  time  proposes  the  elimination  of 
several  popular  health  programs.  The  major 
Increases  In  health  programs  are  found  In 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  When 
these  programs  are  excluded  from  the  total 
request  for  health  programs,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  actually  asking  for  a  cut  In  health 
funds. 

The  major  health  programs  that  would  be 
cut  under  the  Presidents  proposed  budget 
are: 

The  HiU-Burton  health  /acUiUes 
construction  program 
Under  this  program  federal  assistance  Is 
provided  in  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals,  teaching  facilities  and 
other  health  facilities.  In  1976,  the  only 
funds  being  requested  under  this  program 
are  to  pay  the  Interest  subsidy  on  federaUy 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  construction  or  ren- 
ovaUon  of  health  manpower  teaching  facili- 
ties. 

Regional  medical  program 
The  proposed  budget  requests  to  no  fimd- 
ing of  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
program  provides  grant  awards  for  the  op- 
eration of  regional  cooperation  arrangements 
among  health  care  providers. 

Community  mental  health  centers 

The  proposed  1975  budget  does  not  Include 

a  request  for  funds  for  the  construction  of 

any  new  community  mental  health  centers. 

Health  maintenance  organizations  and 

emergency  medical  services 
The  HMO  and  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices programs  are  being  fimds  but  not  at  the 
fuU  congressional  authorization.  Congress 
had  authorized  fiscal  1975  funding  of  $130 
minion  for  HMO's  and  $65  million  level  for 
the  emergency  medical  services  program  The 
budget  calls  for  funding  authority  of  only 
$60  mUllon  for  HMO's  and  $27  mllUon  for 
Emergency  Medical  Services. 

The  Administration's  budget  proposes  two 
new  programs  that  would  revise  several  ex- 
isting programs. 

Health  manpower  training 
The  Administration  is  proposing  a  program 
which  would  redirect  federal  aid  for  health 
manpower  by  gradtially  eliminating  most  di- 
rect support  for  medical  and  other  health 
professions  schools.  These  programs  would  be 
replaced  by  expanding  the  avaUabillty  of  gov- 
ernment-backed loans  to  students. 
Health  resources  planning 
The  budget  also  proposes  a  new  program 
that  would  provide  federal  support  to  States 
for  health  regulatory  and  planning  actlvlUes 
and  regional  planning  bodies.  This  propoeal 
would  combine  elements  of  the  HUl-Burton 
Regional  Medical,  and  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  programs. 

IMPACT  ON  MINNXSOTA 

Health  resources  planning 
The  new  health  resources  planning  pro- 
posal de-emphaslzes  the  role  of  the  State. 
In  Minnesota  we  have  an  effective  health 
planning  program  on  the  state  level. 
HiU-Burton 
The  phasing-out  of  the  HUl-Burton  pro- 
gram that  priority  construction  projects  in 
the  state  will  have  to  turn  to  other  funding 
sources,  which  could  result  In  their  cost  in 
turn  charged  to  consumers.  Minnesota  re- 
ceived approximately  $3  million  In  grants  an- 
nually under  this  program. 

ROUSINC 

In  contrast  to  previous  expectations,  the 
picture  for  federal  housing  programs  appears 
brightened  slightly  for  fiscal  year  1076.  While 
legislation  to  restructure  D£.UJ).  housing 
programs  suspended  last  Janviary  has  not 
been  finalized,  new  directions  are  emerging 


for  federal  housing  activities,  both  in  the 
type  of  the  activity  being  proposed  and  the 
level  of  support. 

The  major  Etepwirtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  housing  programs  which 
were  suspended  In  January,  1973.  remain  sus- 
pended. No  new  program  authorizations  are 
anticipated  m  the  rent  supplement  program, 
or  In  "235"  or  "236"  assistance.  As  an  interim 
substitute  for  the  canceUed  programs,  Sec- 
tion 23  leased  housing  is  being  revised.  Just 
prior  to  presenting  his  budget,  the  President 
increased  to  300,000  (from  200.000)  the  num- 
ber of  units  to  be  assisted  under  the  revised 
program.  225,000  of  these  assisted  unite  could 
be  new  construction.  Authority  to  subsidlae 
these  units  is  estimated  at  $721  mllUon.  In 
addition,  operating  subsidies  are  anticipated 
to  rise  from  $350  million  In  F.Y.  1974  to  $400 
mllUon  in  fiscal  1975.  These  funds  assist  Lo- 
cal Housing  Authorities  meet  operating  costs. 

The  shifts  anticipated  among  housing  pro- 
grams are  reflected  In  the  Increased  emphasis 
betog  put  on  "direct  assistance"  to  persons  of 
need  within  the  houstog  market.  The  De- 
partment of  H.UJ3.  estimates  that  it  wUl 
spend  $200  mlUlon  in  P.T.  1975  tesUng  the 
concept  of  direct  cash  payments  for  Its  sub- 
sidized housing  programs.  A  new  "tandem 
plan"  being  Implemented  during  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  includes  $6.6  billion  for 
unsubsldlzed  mortgage  loans  to  finance  the 
construction  of  200.000  slngle-famUy  and 
multi-family  housing  units. 

IMPACT  ON   MINNXSOTA 

While  some  federal  funds  for  housing  ap- 
parently will  be  loosening  up  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  even  before  the  Administration's 
restructured  program  Is  Implemented,  the 
continuing  suspension  on  new  program  com- 
mitments will  keep  federally  supported  hous- 
ing activity  in  Minnesota  at  a  minimum.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  most  federallv  aided 
housing  activity  in  the  state  during  the  1975 
fiscal  year  will  be  due  either  to  past  com- 
mitments made  prior  to  the  termination  of 
subsidy  programs,  or  will  be  xmder  one  of  the 
as  yet  undefined  pilot  plans  alluded  to  with- 
in the  budget. 

MANPOWER 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act 

The  most  notable  element  in  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  for  funding  man- 
power activities  during  the  coming  year  Is 
the  Inclusion  of  a  "special  revenue  sharing" 
plan  authorised  to  the  recently-enacted  Cota- 
prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
With  a  budget  request  of  almost  $2  blllioin, 
this  legislation  shifts  primary  authority  for 
running  manpower  training  and  development 
programs  from  the  federal  government  to 
state  and  local  governments,  "nils  will  chan- 
nel manpower  training  money  directly  to 
counties  and  cities  with  populations  erf  100,- 
000  persons  or  more,  states  and  other  local 
governmental  tinits.  The  allocation  of  mon- 
ies Is  designed  to  Insure  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  at  least  90%  of  the  funds  they 
had  been  receiving  under  the  categorical 
programs. 

The  new  act  reserves  $350  million  in  fiscal 
1975  for  public  service  employment.  This 
Public  Employment  Program  provides  public 
service  Jobs  in  areas  of  6.6%  or  more 
unemployment. 

The  total  funds  to  be  distributed  among 
state  and  localities  eqtial  $1.67  bllUc«i.  The 
remaining  authorization  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  Is  re- 
tained on  the  national  level  to  administer 
the  Job  Corps,  special  programs  for  youth, 
offenders.  Indians,  migrants,  and  other  target 
groups,  and  for  research  activities. 

Eligible  Admtolstrators  of  the  consolidated 
programs  toclude: 

a.  a  state; 

b.  a  unit  of  general  government  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  100,00  persons: 
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c.  any  comblnstlon  of  units  of  general 
government  which  includes  one  unit  with 
more  than  100.000  population: 

d.  existing  rural  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Programs;  or 

e.  any  unit,  or  combination  of  units,  of 
general  government,  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation, If  exception  circumstances  warrant 
designation. 

The  prevtous  legislation  defining  man- 
power activities,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Equal  Opportunity  Act, 
and  Emergency  Employment  Act  spent  an 
estimated  »2.8  bUUon  In  F.T.  1973.  of  which 
$1.25  billion  was  for  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

IMPACT  OK  BcnnrasoTA 

Eligible  "prime  sponsors"  to  administer  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  In  Minnesota  Include  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  cities  of  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  counties  of  Anoka.  Dakota, 
Hennepin,  Ramsey,  and  St.  Louis.  Combina- 
tions of  city,  county,  or  state  governments 
oould  also  be  eligible,  as  well  as  the  Rural 
Minnesota  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram. Priorities  among  manpower  activities 
would  be  established  by  the  prime  sponsors 
themselves. 

WhUe  the  total  national  level  of  funding 
remains  near  the  general  level  of  previous 
yeaxs  for  manpower,  the  regulations  and  des- 
ignation of  prime  sponsors  will  determine 
the  allocation  available  to  Minnesota  In  the 
coming  year.  The  most  serious  Implication, 
however.  Involves  the  significant  reduction 
of  funds  available  for  public  employment, 
la  fiscal  year  1973.  the  state  received  over 
•21  mlUiou  In  E.E.A.  funds.  Receipts  for  pub- 
lic employment  und«r  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  are  primarily 
dependent  upon  an  unemployment  rate  of 
8.5%  (X  higher  for  three  consecutive  months. 
NATcraAi.  RESOuacES  AND  EKviaoifMKirr 

Environmental  issues  are  talcing  a  back 
aeat  to  energy  concerns  in  the  fiscal  year 
1»7S  budget  proposal.  Despite  this  fact,  there 
d«ea  appear  some  modest  increases  in  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  natural  resources  and 
environmental  programs. 

EPA  setter  construction 

The  Administration's  budget  calls  for  84 
billion  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Sewage  Treatment  litellltles  Con- 
struction Program.  This  $4  binion  represents 
the  last  of  the  annual  amounts  authorized 
under  the  I'ederal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972.  Congress  had  authorized  a  total 
of  918  bUllon  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and 
1975,  but  the  President  has  released  only 
$9  bUUon. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  C0NSTRUCT10H 


CoacrtssioMl 
autnwization 


Pmldent's 
budg«t 


Impounded 

funds 


\V3 ^,000. 000, 000*2.000,000, 000    »3, 000, 000. 000 

IW 6,000,000,000    3.000,000,000     3,000,000,000 

W75 7.000.000.000    4.000,000.000      3.000,000,000 


Trial 1(, 000, 000, 000    9.000,000.000      9,000.000,000 

Land  and  toater  conservation  fund 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Land  »nfi 
Water  Oooservatlon  Fund,  uaed  by  state  and 
local  goyemments  to  acquire  and  develop 
parka,  would  be  funded  at  full  authorization 
of  $800  million  imder  the- Praddent's  pro- 
poaad  budget.  Last  year,  the  Administration 
ukad  for  only  $5S  million  and  Congress 
appropriated  only  $76  million. 

IMFACT    ON    KXKNKBOTA 

tPA  sewer  construction 
The  proposed  budget  for  the  sewage  facDl- 
tiea  construction   program   would  result   in 
Minnesota  leoslvlng  $64.3  mllUon  In  fiscal 


year  1975.  If  the  Administration  had 
budgeted  the  full  $7  biUlon  for  the  program, 
Minnesota  would  have  been  eligible  for  $114 
million.  Impoundments  of  EPA  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  funds  in  1973  and  1974 
resulted  in  Minnesota  losing  $121  billion  in 
federal  funds.  This,  along  with  anticipated 
impo\uidment8  for  fiscal  year  1975,  means 
that  in  the  three  years  the  state  has  lost  a 
total  of  $170  million. 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund 
The  Administration  proposal  to  fund  the 
LAWCON  program  at  its  full  authorized  level 
will  mean  that  Minnesota  would  receive 
approximately  $3  million  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  state  and  local  parks.  This 
la  over  $2  million  moee  than  the  $850,000 
received  in  1974  and  approximately  the  same 
as  the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 

tb.\nsportation 

The  Administration's  proposed  budget  calls 
for  an  overall  increase.  In  funding  for  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  budget  calls  for  a  total  outlay  for 
the  DOT  of  $9.1  bUllon  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
These  outlays  Include  $4.9  billion  for  the 
Federal  Highway  AdminLstratlon.  $2.1  billion 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
$700  million  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration. 
Unified  transportation  assistance  program 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  Transportation  Is  the  new 
proposed  unified  transportation  assistance 
program.  This  program  will  provide,  over  the 
next  six  years,  approximately  $17  billion  for 
use  In  a  wide  variety  of  transportation  proj- 
ects, highway  construction,  and  mass  transit 
systems.  The  proposal  contains  amendments 
to  both  the  urban  and  rural  highway  pro- 
grams. Key  features  of  the  program  are: 

1.  The  Urban  Mass  Trausponation  Admta- 
Istratlon  will  make  available  $2.4  billion  to 
States  during  the  period  FY  1975-1977.  These 
funds  will  be  earmarked  for  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula.  A  local  option, 
these  funds  could  be  used  for  transit  operat- 
ing assistance,  as  well  as  transit  related  capi- 
tal Investments. 

2.  $4.2  billion  in  Federal  grants  will  be 
available  for  major  public  transit  capital 
projects  over  the  slx-yeer  period  of  the  bill. 
These  funds  would  be  distributed  on  a  proj- 
ect by  project  basis. 

3.  For  fiscal  year  1978-1980.  $6  billion  In 
general  funds  would  be  available  for  alloca- 
tion to  States  for  a  new  unified  transporta- 
tion assistance  program — combining  tran.slt 
capital  and  operating  assistance  and  highway 
capital  funds. 

4.  Under  the  program,  highway  funds  for 
primary  and  secondary  rural  systems  would 
be  available  for  bus  ptirchases  in  rural  and 
small  urban  areas.  Current  rural  public  trans- 
portation demonstration  programs  would  be 
Increased  and  broadened  to  permit  operating 
assistance  in  rural  areas.  Small  urban  areas 
are  described  as  urban  areas  of  population 
between  6,000  and  50,000. 

Airport  development  and  planning 
The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  proposes  $310 
million  for  airport  development  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  airport  planning.  These  funding 
levels  are  consistent  with  the  Airport  De- 
velopment Acceleration  Act  of  1973  and  show 
an  Increase  of  $8  million  over  1974  funding. 

WELFARE 

The  President  in  his  budget  calls  for  wel- 
fare reform,  but  does  not  Indicate  the  direc- 
tion this  reform  will  take.  Because  no  plan 
for  changing  existing  programs  has  been  In- 
troduced, the  proposed  budget  Indicates 
ftmdlng  of  the  current  programs. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 

The  niimber  of  reciplsnts  in  its  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  grow  only  very  slowly 
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in  1975,  partly  because  the  Administration 
believes  that  moat  eligible  families  are  now 
receiving  benefltb,  but  also  because  of  in- 
tensive efforts  by  the  federal  government  to 
tighten  up  the  management  of  the  program. 
The  Administration's  proposed  spending  for 
the  program  Is  $3.9  billion,  down  $14  mUlion 
from  the  fiscal  year  1974.  However,  they  ex- 
pect an  increase  of  300,000  recipients. 
Social  services 

The  Administration's  budget  provides  $2.1 
billion  for  the  Social  Service  program.  This 
is  $300  million  more  than  was  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  but  Is  $400  million  below  the  limi- 
tation established  by  Congress.  Congress  has 
delayed,  untU  December  31,  1974,  the  imple- 
mentation of  proposed  regulations  which 
would  limit  State  expenditures  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Allied  services 

The  Administration  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation for  a  new  allied  services  program.*' 
This  program,  for  which  $20  million  has  been 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1975,  Is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  coordinated 
planning  and  delivery  of  related  human  serv- 
ice programs  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

IMPACT  ON  MtNNESOT.\ 

Social  services 
The  funding  level  for  the  Social  Services 
program  in  Minnesota  depends  a  great  deal 
on  what  type  of  regulations  are  adopted. 

Allied  services 

Minnesota  has  two  pilot  human  resource 
service  projects;  one  in  the  seven  coimty 
Arrowhead  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion area  and  the  other  in  the  nine  county 
Region  Nine  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion Area.  These  projects  could  be  eligible  for 
federal  funds  under  the  proposed  allied 
services  program. 


OVERPAYMENT  OP  INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  at  recent 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  evidence  was  submitted 
which  indicates  that  many  older  Amer- 
icans, as  many  as  one-half,  overpay  their 
income  tax.  Too  often  this  occurs,  be- 
cause the  elderly  are  not  aware  of  allow- 
able deductions  which  could  significantly 
reduce  the  amounts  they  pay. 

The  result  is  that  once  again  those 
Americans  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes 
pay  more  than  they  should,  while  those 
in  the  upper  income  brackets  take  ad- 
vantage of  abundant  loopholes  and  pay 
very  little. 

A  checklist  of  deductions  which  can 
provide  a  valuable  savings  In  taxes  for 
the  elderly  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
believe  this  summary  of  allowable  de- 
ductions can  provide  a  much  needed 
service  for  older  Americans  who  Itemize 
their  expenses.  The  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Chusch,  has 
also  prepared  a  helpful  summary  of  addi- 
tional tax  relief  provisions  for  the  el- 
derly, which  can  provide  further  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Aging's 
checklist  of  allowable  deductions  for 
schedule  A  and  the  summary  of  other  tax 
relief  provisions  for  the  elderly  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  check- 
list waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKB,  as  follows: 
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CHXCKUST       OF       ITBMIZXD       DEDUCTIONS       POR 

Schedule  A — Foem  1040 

MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  8%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  16,  Form 
1040). 

INSUEANCE    PKEMTITMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 

DHUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted   gross   Income    (line    16,   Form 

1040). 

OTBEE    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental   ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 
Abdominal  supports. 
Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  aU- 
ment) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medloal  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  teeth,  X- 
rays,  filling  teeth) . 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care) . 

Ophthalmologist. 

C^tlcian. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychothen^jy. 

Radium  Therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part  B) 
Tinder  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  eiq>enses  for  medical  pur- 
poses fe<  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 
X-rays. 


TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  suiy  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 

CONTBIBXmONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (Une  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit 
foundations,  veterans  organiz^atlons,  or  fra- 
ternal societies  are  Umited  to  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
fiuTilture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  oiJace.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6«  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case ) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
quaUfylng  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) , 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
charges  or  locm  fees,  credit  investigation  re- 
ports. If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion 
of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge  aUocable 
to  the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  tostltu- 
tlon  (e.g.  VA  loans  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest) .  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amotint  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CAST7ALTT  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  wlU- 
ful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusinesB  property — ^the  amount  of  your 
casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally  the  lesser 


of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  in- 
surance or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case 
of  property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the 
$100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD   AND   DISABLED  DEPE^TDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
payer who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expenses 
Incurred  in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  15,  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  if  incurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  Individual  in  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold.  However,  an  exception  exists  for  child 
care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
abled dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse).  In 
this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  for  2 
chUdren,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(Une  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  chUd  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care.  avaUable  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termlne  the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign   contributions   (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persona). 
Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 
Cost   of   tools   for   employee    (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chtunber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  propterty. 

Fees  paid  to  Inveetment  counselors. 
Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 
Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers: special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 
Business  entertainment  exp>enses. 
Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  tf 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 
Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 
Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

PoliticaX  Campaign  Contributions:  Taxpay- 
ers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction  (line 
33,  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit  dine 
62,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contributions 
to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for  nom- 
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!^*!° -•*  election  to  any  Federal.  State  or 

«it^iJ^    ,^*  deduction  or  credit  la  alB^  ap- 
plicable for  any  (1)  committee  supportlne  a 
candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elective 
public  office.  (3)  national  committee  of  a  na- 
Uon»i  poimoal  jmnr.  (8)  state  committee  of 
a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local  com- 
mittee of  a  national  poUtlcal  party.  The  min- 
imum deduction  la  $60  ($100  for  couples  fil- 
ing JolnUy) .  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  la 
^'.".o'^  °^  "*•  political  contribution,  with 
%liuT    *^"^    ^*^°    '"    couplee    filing 
Preaidenttal  Slection  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally,   taxpayers   may    voluntarUy   ear- 
mark •!  of  their  taxes  («3  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the    costs  of  the  1976  preal- 
f!^    v*if  *'?''  campaign.  If  you  faUed  to 
wmark  |l  of  your  1972  taxes  (92  on  Joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  In  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  return.  '«"»«'U« 

For  any  quertlons  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  ms  office.  You  may 
•lao  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forma  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
oxnce. 
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Othxs  Tax  Rzlikf  Measttres  fob  Oldxb 
Amzxicans 

Required  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 

FUlng  status  is  at  lea.it 

Single  (under  age  65) "    ,0'*'^ 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2^ 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under       ' 

65)   filing  Jointly 3  ^^ 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  69  or  older)'      ' 

filing  Jointly '     g  55- 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  ot 

l.^^  ^!^  Jointly.... 4, 300 

warned  filing  separately.. 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Aae- 
SJ^^'"°^**>  the  regular  $'^50  e/^pjl^n 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife 
who  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year  are  each  enUtted  to  an  addi- 
tional  exemption   of   «750   because  of  a«e 

Mth  birthday.  Thus.  If  your  65th  birthday 
the  additional  •750  personal  exemption  be- 
^^tSn***  ^°"'  ^^''^  ^^*^  ^*=*'"« 

.  iJL'ltfl''"*  ^"PP*^  Agreement:  In  general 
Lot^,"  f°*^  ^  "^"^^  "  "  dependent  of 
^^  /,,  o'^*''*'"'  Provided  five  teirts  are 
S!i;J  '  /"PPort.  (2)  Gross  Income.  (3) 
o^  ^°'  Household  or  Relationship  (i 
Clt^nahlp.  and  (6)  Separate  ReturS.  But 
In  some  cases,  two  or  more  Individuals  pro- 
vide support  for  an  Individual,  andw)  om 
»u"p^''''~***  more  than  hali  the  p^^ 

thf^Jn^y'T;  ",'^^  "*5^  ^  P«»lble  for  one  of 
the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  d*- 
pendency  dedurtlon  If  the  foUowlng  requ^ 
mente  are  met  for  multiple  support- 

I    Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 

^  nSf^r^*  P^°  "  *  /ependenrS^ 
J^-  '**'  *^*  support  test— together  con- 
tribute^ more  than  half  of  theTpe^d^?. 

3.  Any  one  of  those  who  tndlvlduaUy  con- 
tribute more  than  10  pereent  of  the  Z^^ 
d^ndenfs  support,  but  <mly  one  ofth^ 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3  Bach  of  the  others  mu»t  file  a  wrttten 
.t*t«nent  that  h.  wlU  not  culm  the  d«e^° 
dency  deduction  for  th»t  year.  The  Ste- 
ment  must  be  filed  wttn  the  inootne  tuni 
tura  of  the  pwjon  who  cUlma  the  deoeo. 
dj«cy  deduction.  Form  3iao  (Multiple  e^. 
Port^^olaratlon)    may    be    u.«i    f «    ^ 


Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  Uxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part.  or.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, aU  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  five  years  within  the  eight-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  taxoav- 
er's  lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 

of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange 
of  Personal  Residence)  la  helpful  In  deter- 
mining what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his 
home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  de- 
fer reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  per- 
sonal residence  If  within  one  year  beforTor 
one  year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If  (n 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
^j;S,°'^f*'*'!''  ''"'Jr  m  the  VS.  Armed  Forces. 
PubU^tion  523  (Tax  Information  on  SeUlng 
Your  Home )  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qxiallfy  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  US.  clUzen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  in  excess  of  $600  In 
!^  /°f  .*°^  ^°  calendar  years  before  1973, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement income".  Five  types  of  income- 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15.  Form  1040.  and  ctoss 
rente  from  Schedule  E.  Part  n,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit 

The  CTedit  is  15  peroent  of  the  lesser  of 
nr.L/'  ^**P*y«'"'«  qualifying  retirement  In- 

2  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
boto  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 

S,«*f  "^^'^"^  °'  ^*°**^  Retlret^nT^^ 
mutles)  and  earned  income  (depending  upon 

«at„^t^'"'  ^*  *°<*  t*^e  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have).  ' 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  re- 

^.r^J^"  *^'"*  °^^  ^^  t*^«  amount  of 
earned  income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  per- 
sons at  least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72 

«i^Jfl°"°*  •*  "^"<^**  ^y  one-half  of  the 
earned  income  In  excess  o?  $1,200  up  to  $1  - 
700,  plus  the  total  amount  over  $1  700   Fy>r- 

«^J^  *"**  '"'*'■  *"  ^°^  subject  U>  the 
earned  Income  limitation 

thf,^?f~r^  ^i".  "**^  ^°'  *«Paye«  Who  claim 
tne  retirement  Income  credit. 

f^rl^  J'^^^^^  Revenue  Service  will  also 
comput*  the  retirement  Income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer   if  he  has  requested   that  IM 

tlona  for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes 
lines  2  and  6  on  Schedule  R-r«latlng  to  the 
amount  of  hU  Social  Security  benefite.  Rau! 
rood  EetUement  annulttes,  earned  income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pensions 
annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents) ' 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RICT  on  line 
17,  Form  1040. 


DISPOSITION        OP        ABANDONFn 
^Y^ORDERS  AND  TrS^S 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  preTious  order,  the  Sei- 
ate  win  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
Of  the  unfinished  bmlness,  S.  2705.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows- 

asZ'^itf^  ^°- 1!3'  ^-  ^°^-  ^  P™^«le  for  the 
dlspc»ltlon  of  abandoned  money  orders  and 
traveler's  checks.  ^ 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  buslneea? 
n  not.  momlnfir  business  is  concluded. 


The  ACTENG  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Pore^  The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU 

fu       i,^®*^**^*^®  ^^^^^  proceeded  to  caU 
uie  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caUbe  rescinded 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
Kn^-  SPABKMAN.  Mr.  President.  thS 
7^0^^  originally  introduced  on  May  28 
1973.  by  my  distinguished  coUeagueii 
Senator  Scott.  Senator  Tower,  and 
Senator  Crawston,  wid  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  We  reported  favw- 
ably  a  clean  bill.  S.  2705.  after  accepting 
some  mhior  changes  suggested  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  ^-^pmv- 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
clarify  and  make  more  equitable  the 
rules  governing  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  of  abandoned  traveler's  checks 
money  orders,  and  similar  Instrument^ 
for  the  transmission  of  money  among  the 
several  States.  Our  Intention  is  to  iSe 
a  longstanding  and  much  htlgated  con- 
flict among  the  various  States  as  to  which 
State  is  entitled  to  these  proceeds 

The   Supreme   Court   of   the   United 

vl  J  f«^^TT^**  ^"  P^^sylvania  v.  New 
Sri  if]  ^.®,-  ^^^  ^^^2).  held  that  the 
State  of  last  known  address  of  the  pur- 
chaser is  entitled  to  escheat  the  proceeds 
of  a  money  order,  and  if  there  is  no  ad- 
dress, the  State  of  corporate  domlcUe  of 
the  Issuer  is  entitled  to  escheat  the  pro- 
™^w",*^  '^°^  pointing  out  that  no 
records  of  purchasers'  addresses  are  cur- 

^nH^f  ^^^^  ^  *^«  ^^  °^  °ioney  orders 
and  traveler's  checks.  Prom  a  practical 
standpoint,  this  means  that  unless  a 
State  wants  to  develop  cumbersome  and 
costly  recordkeeping  requirements.  aU  of 
the  money  to  which  that  State  Is  other- 
wise entlUed  wlU  go  a*  windfall  to  one 
State,  the  corporate  domicile  of  the  Is- 
suer. At  the  moment,  I  am  told  there  Is 
more  than  $4.6  million  being  claimed  by 
the  corporate  domicile  States  which 
SOsSteJ  °^^  ^  distributed  among  all 
In  my  opinion,  8.  2706  offers  a  simple. 

fhL®?i^^''^f  ^''^'■-  ^^^^'  "  provides 
that  the  last  known  address  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  traveler's  checks  and  money 
orders  shall  be  presumed  to  be  In  the 
state  wherein  such  Instruments   were 
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purchased.  Thus,  the  State  of  sale — and 
not  the  State  of  corporate  domicile — 
will  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  travel- 
er's checks  and  money  orders  deemed 
abandoned  imder  such  State's  escheat 
laws. 

Some  may  ask,  "How  do  we  know  that 
people  purchase  traveler's  checks  and 
money  orders  in  the  States  where  they 
reside?"  This  is  a  fair  question  and  one 
that  I  myself  raised  earlier.  First  of  all, 
not  every  purchaser  will  purchase  these 
Instruments  in  the  State  where  he  or  she 
resides.  However,  we  can  say  that  most 
people  will  not  inconvenience  themselves 
by  traveling  great  distances  to  purchase 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks. 

This  was  confirmed  in  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  one  of  the  major  issuers. 
It  was  foimd  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  traveler's  checks  and  95  percent  of 
all  money  orders  are  issued  in  the  State 
In  which  the  purchaser  resides.  Second, 
the  small  number  of  residents  in  State  X 
who  cross  over  to  State  Y  to  purchase 
these  instruments  should  be  offset  by  the 
number  of  residents  of  State  Y  who  cross 
over  to  State  X  for  the  same  reason. 

In  sum,  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
do  equity  while  avoiding  unnecessarily 
cumbersome  recordkeeping  requirements 
that  would  drive  up  the  cost  of  these  in- 
struments to  the  consumer.  We  know 
that  many  low-income  families  use 
mwiey  orders  instead  of  checking  ac- 
counts to  pay  their  bills,  because  they 
are  readily  available  and  because  of  their 
low  cost.  I  believe  that  S.  2705  will  do  the 
job  without  impeiiring  the  usefulness  of 
these  instruments. 

I  urge  that  S.  2705  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detail  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Explanation  or  Bill 

The  legislation  provides  that  where  any 
sum  Is  payable  on  a  money  order,  travelers 
check,  or  other  similar  written  Instnunent 
(other  than  a  third  party  bank  check)  on 
which  a  banking  or  financial  organlEatlon 
or  a  business  association  Is  directly  liable, 
and  the  books  and  records  of  the  obligor 
Show  the  State  In  which  that  Instrument 
was  purchased,  that  State  shall  be  entitled 
exclusively  to  escheat  or  take  custody  of  the 
sum  payable  on  that  Instrument,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  State's  power  so  to  do  \uider 
Its  own  laws. 

If  the  obligor's  books  and  records  do  not 
show  the  State  In  which  the  Instrument  was 
purchased,  then  the  State  where  the  obligor 
has  Its  principal  place  of  business  shaU  be 
entitled  to  escheat  or  take  custody  of  the 
sum  payable  on  the  Instrument,  to  the  extent 
of  that  State's  power  under  Its  own  law  so 
to  do,  until  another  State  shall  demonstrate 
by  written  evidence  that  it  Is  the  State  of 
purchase. 

If  the  laws  of  the  State  of  purchase  do 
not  provide  for  the  escheat  or  custodial  tak- 
ing of  the  sum  payable  on  such  instrument, 
the  State  In  which  the  obligor  has  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  shall  be  entlUed  to 
escheat  or  take  custody  of  the  sum  payable 
on  such  Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that 
State's  power  \inder  Its  own  laws  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  such  sum,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  State  of  purchase  to  recover  such 
sum  from  the  State  of  prlnc^al  place  of 


business  If  and  when  the  law  of  the  State 
of  purchase  makes  provision  for  escheat  or 
custodial  taking  of  such  sum. 

This  legislation  Is  applicable  to  simis  pay- 
able on  the  various  Instruments  deemed 
abandoned  on  or  after  February  1.  1965,  ex- 
cept to  such  sums  which  have  already  been 
paid  to  a  State  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Senator  Sparkkan 
and  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  dissenting  opinion  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  This  particular  matter 
has  been  reviewed  a  number  of  times 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  they  liave,  in 
essence,  asked  the  Congress  to  settle  this 
interstate  controversy.  May  I  quote  from 
the  1965  decision.  Texas  against  New 
Jersey,  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

with  respect  to  tangible  property,  real  or 
p>ersonal.  It  has  always  been  the  unques- 
tioned rule  In  all  jurisdictions  that  only  the 
State  In  which  the  property  Is  located  may 
escheat.  But  Intangible  property,  such  as  a 
debt  which  a  person  Is  entitled  to  collect. 
Is  not  physical  matter  which  can  be  located 
on  a  map.  The  creditor  toaj  live  In  one  State, 
the  debtor  In  another,  and  matters  may  be 
further  complicated  If.  as  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  debtor  Is  a  corporation  which  has 
connections  with  many  States  and  each 
creditor  is  a  person  who  may  have  had  con- 
nections with  several  others  and  whose  pres- 
ent address  is  unknown.  Since  the  States 
separately  are  without  constitutional  power 
to  provide  a  rule  to  settle  this  Interstate 
controversy  and  since  there  Is  no  applicable 
federal  statute,  it  becomes  our  respousibUlty 
in  the  exercise  of  our  original  jurisdiction  to 
adopt  a  rule  which  wlU  settle  the  question 
of  which  State  will  be  allowed  to  escheat  this 
intangible  property. 

That  decision  held  that  abandoned 
money  orders  should  go  to  the  State  of 
the  creditor's  last  known  address. 

However,  this  rule  requires  costly  and 
time-consuming  recordkeeping  to  deter- 
mine the  last  known  address  of  the 
purchaser.  Under  present  recordkeep- 
ing procedures  purchasers'  addresses  are 
either  nonexistent  or  very  diflBcult  to 
obtain.  Thus,  in  most  instances  of  aban- 
doned money  orders  and  traveler's 
checks,  the  State  of  corporate  domicile 
of  the  Issuer  Is  getting  a  windfall.  The 
principal  beneficiary  of  this  present  rul- 
ing is  New  York.  This  bill  would  provide 
that  the  State  in  which  the  purchase  of 
the  instrument  was  made  is  presumed  to 
be  the  address  of  the  purchaser.  This 
information  is  es^y  to  obtain,  and  it 
is  clearly  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  consideration  of 
this  problem. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  will  apply  to 
"sums  payable  on  money  orders,  travel- 
er's checks,  and  similar  written  instru- 
ments deemed  abandoned  on  or  after 
February  1,  1965.  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  sums  have  been  paid  over  to 
a  State  prior  to  January  1, 1974." 

The  date  of  February  1,  1965.  was  not 
just  pulled  out  of  the  air  nor  was  it  the 
result  of  a  compromise,  but  rather  Is 
the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  case,  Texas  against  New  Jersey. 
It  is  only  proper  and  fitting  that  for  the 
sake  of  good  and  consistent  law  that 
we  meOEe  this  law  applicable  to  money 
orders  deemed  abandoned  on  or  after 


February  1.  1965,  so  that  there  Is  no 
hiatus  or  differential  treatment  in  the 
interim  period. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table bill.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  pass  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee  and  that  any  amendments 
proposed  to  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292— "LET  THE 
BIG  SHOTS  STAND  IN  LINE,  TOO" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  which  I 
call  "Let  the  Big  Shots  Stand  in  Line, 
Too,"  resolution. 

l/is  resolution  states  that  no  Member 
of  the  Congress,  cabinet,  head  of  any 
Government  agency,  or  their  major  sub- 
ordinates, member  of  the  White  House 
staff  or  Executive  OfQce  of  the  President, 
or  an  official  of  the  rank  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  above  of  the  seven  major  oil 
companies:  namely.  Exxon,  Gulf,  Citgo, 
American,  Sunoco,  Texaco,  0/  Shell,  rhall 
get  gas  unless  he  does  what  every  other 
automobile  driver  of  the  country  must 
do. 

My  resolution  requires  that  for  the 
next  180  days  none  of  these  people  shall 
use  any  form  of  private  or  Government 
vehicles  unless  they  have  affirmed  that 
they  got  their  fuel  personally  from  a 
regular  place  of  business  at  the  stated 
price  which  makes  fuel  available  to  the 
general  public. 

This  resolution,  if  carried  out.  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  \x  carried  out  in 
good  faith,  would  prevent  those  in  high 
places  from  sending  their  chauffeurs  to 
stand  in  line  and  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting gas  for  either  their  private  cars 
or  their  Government  limousines  from 
Government  or  private  sources  not  avail- 
able to  the  man  In  the  street. 

If  we  have  an  energy  shortage.  It 
should  be  shared  by  all. 

Further,  if  people  In  high  places  have 
to  stand  In  line,  if  those  who  make  pub- 
Uc  policy  have  to  actually  taste  what  its 
like  to  wait  hour  upon  hour  to  get  gas. 
solutions  to  the  energy  problem  will  be 
found  a  lot  f sister. 

It  Is  a  cardinal  rule  of  public  policy 
that  those  who  make  policy  should  not 
be  too  far  removed  in  either  pay  for  their 
Jobs  or  the  routine  burdens  of  life  that 
they  lose  touch  with  what  the  ordinary 
citizen  has  to  go  through.  I^ose  who 
make  policy  should  share  the  conseouen- 
ces  of  their  policies. 

We  have  all  heard  stories  <A  how  some 
are  getting  their  gasoline  from  Govern- 
ment or  private  sources  not  available  to 
the  man  In  the  street.  I  think  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  is  aas  way  to  bring 
those  In  policymaking  poeltloD  In  closer 
touch  with  the  realities  of  life. 
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I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
public.  I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk, 
ask  that  it  be  read,  and  I  will  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.   292 
Resolved. 

It  U  the  aeaae  at  the  SwxAte  that: 

No  Member  of  the  Ck>iisreaB; 

No  Member  of  the  Oeblnet  or  head  of  any 
Oovemment  Agency; 

No  person  of  the  i&nk  of  Under  Secretary 
cr  AaalBtant  Secretary  in  an  Executive 
Department: 

No  member  of  the  White  Hotue  staff  or 
Executive  Office  of  the  Pie^ident;  and 

No  official  of  the  rank  of  Vloa-Prealdent.  or 
above,  of  Exxon,  Oulf ,  Cltgo,  Amolcan,  Sun- 
oco. Texaco,  or  Shell  oU  companies: 

Shall  for  a  pertod  of  one  hundzvd  eighty 
days  use  any  form  of  private  or  governmental 
automotive  tranjportatlon  (except  public  bus 
or  taxi  services)  unices  such  official  shall  have 
affirmed  In  writing  that  the  fuel  for  such 
vehicle  used  In  transit  to  and  from  his 
regular  place  of  business  was  acquired  per- 
sonaUy  at  the  stated  price  from  a  service 
station  or  other  faculty  which  makes  fuel 
available  to  the  general  public. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  resolution 
will  go  under  the  rule. 


^^SSSS^J?J^^«„0^  ABANDONED 
MOtrey  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
OzxEfOKS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  abandoned  money  orders 
and  traveler's  checks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment 
.J^i  -DAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ilie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  FERTILIZER  SmJAITON 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideraUon  of  Calendar 
No.  667. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore^ The  measure  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows- 

r»^^^  »^°-  '^  <^- 1*--  289) .  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  supply 
demand,  and  the  price  situation  of  fertmier. 

The  AdTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Souto  Dakota?  -Hie  Chair  hears  none, 
ftnd  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  foUowing  Sena- 


tors be  added  as  cosponsors:  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ndnn),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbntskn)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskib)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluek),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  DomenicD.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  289.  now  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate,  was  favorably  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last 
week.  This  resolution,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  aU  members  of  our 
committee  and  myself,  is  designed  to  deal 
with  a  very  serious  situation  which  could 
ultimately  affect  the  future  food  and 
fiber  supply  of  this  Nation  and  much  of 
the  world. 

The  availability  of  fertilizer  supplies  to 
American  fanners  this  year  will  deter- 
mine, assuming  normal  weather  condi- 
tions, whether  we.  as  a  nation,  meet  our 
maximum  food  and  fiber  production 
goals  this  year.  And  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
reach  those  goals.  Both  United  States 
and  world  reserves  of  food  grains  are  now 
approaching  near  record  lows.  Therefore, 
we  will  be  approaching  this  year's  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities  with  little 
or  nothing  to  fall  back  on  should  some- 
thing go  wrong.  In  other  words,  next 
year's  food  supply— for  both  this  Nation 
and  much  of  the  world — is  now  either  In 
the  ground  or  is  about  to  be  planted. 

The  amount  and  price  of  bread  and 
cereal  products,  milk,  meat,  and  eggs  con- 
sumers will  have  available  next  year  will 
be  determined  by  how  much  fertilizer— 
especially  nitrogen  fertilizer- will  be 
made  available  to  farmers  over  the  next 
few  months. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  food  and 
fiber  production  in  the  United  States  Is 
directly  attributable  to  the  application  of 
fertilizer. 

Almost  270  million  acres  of  land  will 
be  planted  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  cotton.  This  amounts  to  al- 
most 20  million  more  acres  of  land  in 
production  this  year  over  last  year,  or  al- 
most 50  million  acres  more  than  was  in 
production  in  1972. 

The  Increase  in  wheat,  com,  and  cotton 
acreage  this  year  over  last  alone  will  re- 
quire an  additional  4  million  tons  of 
fertilizer,  almost  10  percent  more  than 
was  utilized  last  year. 

Aggravataing  these  domestic  shortages 
is  the  worldwide  shortage  of  fertilizer 
Like  the  United  States,  worldwide  de- 
mand for  fertilizer  was  given  a  strong 
stimulus  about  2  years  ago  when  coun- 
tries began  pushing  for  expanded  pro- 
duction following  crop  failures  and  sharp 
drawdowns  in  world  food  grain  supplies. 
Recent  Arab  oil  embargoes  and  price 
hikes  are  now  further  complicating  these 
worldwide  fertilizer  shortages.  Japan, 
who  has  been  a  major  supplier  of  fertlliz- 
er^-especlally  nitrogen  and  urea— to 
India  and  the  rtce  bowl  countries  of 
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Southeast  Asia,  already  has  begun  cut- 
ting back  on  earlier  contracted  for  shin, 
ments.  ^ 

U.S.  Ambassador  Moynihan  advised 
our  committee  recently  that  Indian 
farmers  this  year  will  get  about  17  per- 
cent less  total  fertilizer  tonnage  this  year 
than  they  got  last,  or  about  40  percent 
short  of  demand  this  year.  Such  short- 
ages,  he  suggested,  will  very  likely  cause 
major  famines  in  various  parts  of  India 
later  this  year  and  early  next.  Of  course 
unlike  the  1960's  when  we  helped  India 
avert  a  similar  famine  threat,  the  United 
States  may  not  have  the  reserve  supplies 
this  year  or  next  to  help  meet  such  a 
life-and-death  crisis. 

In  my  judgment,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  nothing  short  of  a  "national 
emergency."  When  asjnuch  of  the  world's 
food  supply  is  at  stake,  as  is  now  the  case 
little  or  nothing  shoUld  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  out  crop  produc- 
tion this  year.  The  United  States  alone 
provides  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
wheat  exports,  75  percent  of  the  world's 
com  exports  and  about  90  percent  of  the 
world's  soybean  exports.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  export  such  contributions  to 
the  world's  food  basket,  our  farmers  must 
be  provided  with  the  input  supplies— 
especiaUy  fertilizer— they  require  to  pro- 
duce at  such  levels. 

U.S.  fertilizer  productive  capacity  is 
currently  insufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
creased farmer  demands  for  these  inputs 
Unfortunately,  due  to  a  sharp  expan- 
sion and  then  contraction  of  the  fertilizer 
Indiistry  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1960's,  followed  by  the  Imposition  of  gov- 
ernment price  controls  on  the  industry 
In  1971— a  time  when  the  industrj-  was 
just  begiimlng  a  slow  recovery  toward 
expansion— the  industry  was  caught 
with  insufficient  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  sudden  Increased  demands  placed 
upon  it. 

The  convergence  of  these  factors- 
sharp  expansion  of  national  agricultural 
production  goals  and  insufficient  ferti- 
lizer productive  capacity— may  result  in 
the  inability  of  this  country  to  maximize 
agricultural  production  at  a  time  when  it 
needs  to  do  so  more  than  ever  before. 

Further  hampering  full  achievement 
of  current  U.S.  agricultural  production 
goals  Is  the  fact  that  the  current  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  U.S.  fertilizer  indus- 
try Is  not  being  fully  realized.  Pull 
realization  of  capacity  and  future  expan- 
sion in  the  hidustry  are  both  dependent 
upon  government  priority  commitments 
both  Federal  and  State,  to  fertilizer 
producers  regarding  assured  supplies  of 
fuels  and  feedstocks— natural  gas  In 
particular. 

In  that  the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry,  Uke 
many  other  hidustrtes,  was  brought 
under  Federal  Government  mandatory 
wage-price  controls  in  early  1971.  it  had 
little  financial  incentive  to  expand  pro- 
duction to  meet  growing  U.S.  demands. 
While  U.S.  demand  wa*  expanding  dur- 
ing this  period,  so  was  foreign  demand. 
The  combination  of  these  demands  and 
domestic  price  controls,  led  in  1973,  to 
an  increasing  amount  of  U.S.  fertilizer 
production  moving  into  the  export 
market.  Foreign  buyers  were  able  to  oCTer 
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prices  for  these  supplies  higher  than 
what  manufacturers  could  obtain  from 
U.S.  buyers. 

This  situation  led  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  in  October  1973,  to  remove  the 
fertilizer  industry  from  price  controls. 
United  States  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
in  return  for  removal  of  these  controls, 
promised  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  C!ouncil,  the  follow- 
ing: first,  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  increase  the  availability  of  fertilizer 
supplies  to  U.S.  farmers — in  other  words, 
to  voluntarily  constrain  future  export 
shipments — and  second,  to  hold-the-line 
on  wholesale  price  increases  sis  much  as 
possible. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  held  a 
1-day  hearing  on  February  19,  1974,  on 
the  serious  nature  of  the  current  supply, 
demand  and  price  situation  of  fertilizer. 
Representatives  of  the  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Council  of  Farmers 
Cooperatives,  several  major  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  testified  at 
this  hesiring. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute  representative 
testified  that  the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry 
is  expecting  to  supply  about  5  to  8  percent 
more  total  fertilizer  tonnage  during  the 
current  fertilizer  year — 1973-74 — to 
American  farmers  than  last  year,  cr 
about  46  million  tons  of  material.  How- 
ever, he  pointed  out  that  despite  this 
added  tonnage,  the  industry  would  .still 
fall  short  of  farmer  demands  this  year 
by  1.5  million  nutrient  tons  of  nitrogen 
material  and  830,000  tons  of  phosphate 
material.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimate  of  these  shortfalls  is 
less:  150.000  to  450,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
and  about  700,000  tons  of  phosphate  ma- 
terial. Potash  supplies  appear  adequate, 
with  availability  to  farmers  nonetheless 
still  being  influenced  by  the  availability 
of  transportation  facilities. 

The  shortage  that  now  exists  In  phos- 
phate fertilizer  is  also  creating  shortages 
in  the  availability  of  phosphates  used  in 
animal  feed  rations. 

The  general  acknowledgement  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphate  material  shortages 
this  year  under.«cores  the  importance  of 
also  examining  the  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
pricing  of  such  supplies — wliich  the 
subcommittee  intends  to  do. 

U.S.  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
now  operating  under  a  voluntary  al- 
location distribution  system.  While  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Indicated  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  fertilizer  Industry 
has  generally  kept  its  decontrol  commit- 
ments, wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer 
materials  since  last  October  have  risen 
to  levels  higher  thon  were  anticipated. 

Producer  prices  of  all  fertilizer  ma- 
terials are  much  higher  than  in  1973.  The 
Cost  of  Living  Council  sr.id  a  January 
telegram  survey  showed  an  average  in- 
crease of  65  percent  over  the  controlled 
levels  of  October  1973.  However,  all  ma- 
jor producers  have  indicated  that  current 
price  levels  will  be  maintained  through 


June  30  unless  there  are  substantial  in- 
creases in  production  costs. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  on  Monday  of  this  week  that 
Its  field  surveys  continue  to  show  fertil- 
izer shortages,  with  nitrogen  shortages 
most  severe.  Its  report  stated: 

Nitrogen  is  short  in  40  states  and  tight  tn 
five.  Mixed  fertilizer  Is  short  In  29  states  and 
tight  In  15.  Phosphate  and  potash  supplies 
were  reported  up  somewhat  from  two  weeks 
ago  with  phosphate  still  short  In  30  states 
and  potash  In  24. 

The  potash  shortages  that  have  been 
reported,  are  apparently  due  to  a  lag  in 
distribution  rather  than  to  an  unbalanced 
supply-demand  situation. 

The  Department  also  stated  that  the 
tight  situation  has  caused  some  delays 
in  field  work  and  other  farming  opera- 
tions and  has  also  caused  some  delays  in 
movements  of  grain  to  livestock  feeders 
and  terminal  markets. 

Based  upon  our  subcommittee  hearing 
findings  and  other  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  adopted  and  favorably  re- 
ported Senate  Resolution  289.  This  reso- 
lution, if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  would 
express  the  sense  of  this  body  that: 

(1)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  any  responsibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  materials  and  faculties  utlUzed  In  the 
production  or  distribution  of  fertUlzer  should 
give  the  highest  priority  to  the  U.8.  fertilizer 
Industry  in  establishing  such  allocation 
priorities. 

(2)  The  U.S.  fertUlzer  Industry  Is  to  do  Its 
utmost  In  distributing  avaUable  fertilizer 
supplies  among  farmers  la  a  timely  and 
eqtiltable  manner,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

(3)  The  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agencies,  should 
establish  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
natural  gas  to  nitrogen  fertUlzer  producers 
sufficient  to  Insure  them  of  supply  levels 
required  to  maintain  maximum  production 
levels. 

(4)  The  Federal  Energy  Office  should  give 
the  highest  priority  allocation  to  the  fer- 
tilizer Indvistry's  needs  for  gasoline,  mlddle- 
dlstlllates,  and  other  liquid  fuels  utilized  In 
the  production,  distribution,  and  application 
of  fertUlzer. 

(5)  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
should  continue  their  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  fertilizer  supply  avaUabllltles, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  export  ship- 
ments. 

(6)  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  should 
establish  a  monitoring  and  investigatory  pro- 
gram through  the  offices  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  determine  the  factual 
basis  of  any  alleged  price  goi.iglng  involving 
either  fertUlzer  wholesalers  or  retailers.  This 
monitoring  and  Investigatory  program  also 
Is  to  embrace  (a>  any  changes  In  manufac- 
turer marketing  operations  or  changes  In 
relationships  between  local  dealers  and  their 
farmer  customers  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  continued  s'lpply  or  price  of  fertUlzer  to 
farmers. 

With  respect  to  this  last  Item  referred 
to  in  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  annoimce 
that  our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  will  hold 
an  additional  day  of  hearings  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  on  Friday.  March  8.  1974,  to  hear 
from  farmers  and  local  fertilizer  dealers 
regarding  the  distribution  and  pricing  of 
fertilizer  supplies  to  farmers. 


Mr.  President,  smother  problem  dis- 
cussed at  our  February  19  hesiring  on 
fertilizer,  but  which  Is  not  addressed  In 
Senate  Resolution  289.  is  the  shortage  of 
feed  grsule  phosphates  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  growth  of  livestock 
and  poultrj-. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of 
phosphorous  for  animal  feed.  One  Is  dl- 
calcium  phosphate  and  the  other  is  de- 
fiuorlnated  phosphate. 

Estimated  demand  for  these  products 
and  equivalent  material  this  year  Is  1.6 
miUion  tons,  yet  supply  is  estimated  to 
be  only  1.3  million  tons.  Unless  action 
can  be  taken  to  increase  the  production 
of  these  materials  and  soon,  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock,  especially  hogs  and 
poultry,  will  be  dramatically  and  ad- 
versely affected.  In  South  Dakota  alone, 
livestock  income  could  drop  by  as  much 
as  $100  million  if  these  phosphate  feed 
supplies  are  not  made  available. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Clark,  and  he  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  to  Senate  Resolution  289 
regarding  this  situation  which  I  urge  my 
other  Senate  colleagues  to  accept. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  hearing  statements  of 
Mr.  Ed  Wheeler  of  the  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute; Dr.  John  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  Paul  Weller  of  the 
National  Farmer  Cooperative  Council 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
a  Commodity  News  Service  wire  regard- 
ing the  phosphate  feed  shortage  which 
appeared  yesterday  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  hearing  statements 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  Dunlop,  and  Weller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

Testimony  of  EowaN  M.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: rone  of  us  should  be  surprised  that 
we  meet  here  today  to  ina.ulre  about  the 
fertilizer  shortage.  Considering  all  the  factors 
to  be  discussed  today  you  will  readily  agree, 
I  am  sure,  that  v,-hlle  our  Indusin-  is  making 
a  Herculean  effort  to  suppl--  our  farmers — 
the  simple  fact  Is  that  we  are  going  to  fall 
short  in  obtaining  our  goal  of  full  dealer 
supply.  Ever>-  consumer  should  want  us  to 
attain  this  high  level  because  of  what  it 
means  Insofar  as  food  supply  tund  ultimately, 
supermarket  prices  are  concerned.  While  it 
would  be  easy  to  gloss  over  the  situation,  we 
believe  the  Committee  and  the  nation  want 
the  truth. 

I 

It  has  been  years  since  we  have  had  a 
major  overhaul  in  farm  legLslatlon  vrhich  en- 
couraged all-out  farm  production.  Prom  1932 
to  1940  all  legislative  efforts  were  to  stifle 
overproauctlon.  After  World  War  II  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  nild- 
1960  effort  on  wheat)  our  farmers  have  been 
told  to  hold  dov.n  the  aciea^e,  directed  as 
to  specifically  what  they  could  or  could  not 
plant  and  on  and  on.  The  goal  was  always 
the  same,  namely  to  stifle  what  our  UJ3. 
farmers  do  best — produce  in  abundance. 

Last  year  the  Congress  completely  altered 
this  historic  pattern  by  legislating  floor 
prices,  i.e.,  it  guaranteed  our  farmers  a 
minimum  price,  leaving  only  the  acreage 
question  to  the  Executive  Branch.  Even  then 
the  Administration  fought  the  floor  prices 
established  because  they  were  "too  high." 
The  current  market  prices  are  double  the 
floor  In  most  Instances  and  show  no  sign  of 
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moYlng  toward  them.  Indeed,  based  on  tbe 
ahort  supply  of  nearly  every  agriculture  com- 
modity both  at  home  and  abroad,  this  can't 
happen  for  at  least  a  year.  Were  the  Con- 
gress to  step  up  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram It  ts  my  personal  Judgment  that  we 
would  never  again  approach  the  floors.  It 
teas  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  that  it 
wanted  maximum  food  production  to  curtail 
or  lower  consumer  food  prices  without  harm- 
ing  our  farmers.  As  with  additional  fertlUzer 
production,  there  had  to  be  an  Incentive 
and  this  body  provided  it. 

Slowly  the  Administration  responded  and 
today  the  farmers  can  plant  all  they  want 
with  minimal  restrictions.  Prior  to  tl\ls 
release  we  were  harvesting  about  286  mil- 
lion acres  annually,  tnirlng  1972-73,  har- 
vested cropland  jumped  to  332  million  acres, 
an  Increase  of  16.5%.  And,  Just  recently, 
tJSDA  Issued  data  on  1974  Intentions  for 
three  crops — corn,  wheat  and  cotton — which 
show  a  20-mllllon-acre  increase  over  1973. 
This  Increase  alone  will  require  an  additional 
4  million  tons  of  fertilizer,  or  an  Increase 
of  nearly  10%  over  1973.  To  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  numbers  I  will  use,  con- 
sider a  lOO-car  train  made  up  of  100-ton 
hopper  cars.  This  train  will  handle  10,000 
tons  and  be  about  one  mile  long.  Thus,  Just 
the  acreage  Increase  for  1974  alone  requires 
400  solid  train  loads  of  fertilizer.  Now,  add 
m  the  additional  acreage  put  Into  crops  In 
1973,  many  of  which  were  not  adequately 
fertilized  because  of  poor  weather,  and  these 
40  to  50  million  acres  in  and  of  themselves 
make  for  a  major  market. 

A  second  factor  triggering  the  Insatiable 
fertlUzer    demand    Is    the    price    of    farm 
commodities  themselves.  We  have  never  en- 
Joyed  a  strong  fertilizer  market  In  the  wheat 
belt.  Some  of  the  more  aggressive  or  pro- 
gressive farmers.  It  is  true,  were  fertilizer 
buyers    but   no   where   near    commensurate 
with,  say,  the  com  farmer.  Even  after  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  fertlUzer  prices  the  wheat 
farmer  wasn't  particularly  Interested  with 
$1.75  wheat.  With  wheat  now  seUlng  at  $5.00 
at  the  country  elevator  I  can  hardly  describe 
what  occurred  to  us  last  fall  when  the  win- 
ter crop  was  put  In.  We  simply  couldn't  meet 
the  demand  from  a  suddenly  '<  created  new 
large    market.    The   situation    Ua    Canada   Is 
exactly  the  same,  hence  the  reluctance  of 
the  Canadian  fertilizer  producers  to  ship  into 
the  TJ3.  mtirkets  where  less  than  two  years 
ago  they  were  actively  seeking  American  cus- 
tomers. Canadian  consumption  for  1973  was 
2.5  mUlion  tons  and  for  '74  the  projection 
is  2.8   million,   an    Increase   of    11    percent. 
Accordingly,  new  acreage  and  high  com- 
modity  prices   which   encourage   heavy   per 
acre  application  on  all  crops  add  up  to  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  demand. 
Committee  members  in  close  touch  with 
their  farmers  know  ftiU  well  that  every  agri- 
cultural  Input   Is   in   tight  supply.   Bailing 
wire,  farm  equipment,  fuel — you  name  it — 
It  U  in  short  supply.  Large  dlesel  tractors 
have  a  waiting  list  of  at  least  one  year  and 
combine  deliveries  are  even  slower.  These  in- 
put shortages  as  well  as  our  own  were  created 
by  this  unprecedented  peace-time  demand  on 
our  farmers. 

We  are  not  being  critical  of  the  AdminU- 
tration  but  our  Industry  was  never  consulted 
on  either  the  1973  or  1974  acreage  release  as 
to  ( 1 )  whether  the  Industry  could  supply  the 
demand  or  (2)  a  quasi  embargo  should  be 
Invoked  to  meet  U3.  internal  requirements. 
We  shall  later  examine  how  inconsistent  gov- 
ernmental policies  have  and  are  affecting 
the  Industry,  but  sulllce  It  to  say  here  that 
it  Is  unreasonable.  If  not  capricious,  to  ex- 
pect any  Industry  to  have  reserve  production 
fadUtles  of  the  magnitude  now  requli«d. 

We  can  honestly  say  we  tried  but  in  vain 
to  warn  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 


Price  Commission  and  later  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  of  the  approaching  storm.  They 
could  read  the  numbers  they  themselves 
generated,  but  they  either  wouldn't  or  did 
not.  These  numbers  showed  beyond  doubt  we 
were  using  far  more  material  than  we  could 
produce.  Hence,  we  were  puUlng  down  our 
Inventories  at  an  alarming  rate — no  recogni- 
tion of  this  was  afforded  unUl  It  was  too 
late. 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  prepared 
USDA  forecasts  a  nitrogen  shortage  of  6% 
and  phosphate  at  10%.  We  simply  can't  be- 
lieve these  figures.  Like  you.  we  are  burled 
under  an  avalanche  of  complaints  from  the 
dealers  over  the  inability  to  obtain  material. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  farmers  reaction 
when  they  become  fully  aware  of  the  facts. 

Based  on  our  current  knowledge  of  produc- 
tion. Inventories,  transport  capabilities  and 
demand,  we  conclude  that  the  following  will 
obtain : 

The  Industry  should  end  up  the  '73-74  year 
delivering  bto%%  more  tonnage  to  American 
farmers  than  last  year — or  about  46  million 
tons  of  material.  But,  we'U  stlU  come  up 
short  of  demand  by : 

3  million  tons  short  of  nitrogen  material. 

1.5  mUllon  tons  short  of  phosphate  mate- 
rial. 

As  a  generally  accept«d  rule  of  thumb,  one 
ton  of  fertilizer  will  produce  Ave  tons  of  ad- 
ditional gram.  If  our  calciilatlons  are  correct 
therefore,  we  could  lose  22.6  million  tons  of 
grain  production. 

These  assumptions,  of  course,  are  based  on 
reasonable  spring  weather  and  take  into  ac- 
count record-breaking  deliveries  which  have 
already  occured.  For  the  6  months  beginning 
m  July  through  December,  producers  shipped 
15%  more  material  for  domestic  use  than  In 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  which  was,  in 
Itself,  a  record  year.  FertlUzer  sales,  as  re- 
ported by  USDA.  show  even  a  sharper  In- 
crease. For  the  July-November  period  In  '73 
fertUlzer  deUvered  to  consumers  was  up  35% 
over  the  same  period  la  "72. 
n 
All  of  agriculture  is  bound  together.  That 
Is  to  say.  when  our  fanners  do  weU,  so  do 
their  suppliers.  Unfortunately,  the  reverse  U 
also  true.  In  the  I960's  there  was  a  general 
euphoria  that  the  U.S.  farmer  was  going  to 
feed  the  world's  growing  hungry  mlUions. 
The  chance  to  get  Into  the  action  was  not 
overlooked  by  major  U.S.  corporations   par- 
ticularly the  oils.  In  addition,  the  oU  com- 
panies had  access  to  plenty  of  cheap  gae— 
the  basic  feedstock  of  all  nitrogen.  Very  rap- 
Id    expansion    of    all    fertUlzer    production 
soon  occured.  The  fertlUaer  industry  is  a  very 
heavy  capital  Intensive  Industry  as  the  big 
plants  are  expensive  to  UuUd.  Like  the  farm- 
ers, no  one  was  worried  about  over-produc- 
tion—It  could  be  exported.  Alas,  our  farmers 
and  our  Industry  pie  In  the  sky  turned  out 
to  be  pie  on  our  faces.  The  foreign  markets 
for  grain  and  fertilizer  were  there  only  so  long 
as  the  U.S.  taxpayer  was  wUUng  to  underwrite 
the    cost.    Our   overseas    customers,    in    the 
main,  were  on  the  dole  of  P.  L.  480  or  AID 
Meanwhile,    to   avert   catastrophe    the   pro- 
ducers put  up  retail  outlets  at  every  comer  of 
every  cross-road  town.  Price  cutting    ridic- 
ulous credit  terms,  give  away  services  were 
all  employed.  Thus,  the  die  was  cast  by  the 
producers  themselves.  Profits  completely  dis- 
appeared and  In  1968  the  Industry  lost  $61  2 
million;  these  losses  soared  to  $160  mlUlon 
in  1969  and  dropped  back  to  $45.4  mUUon  In 
1970.  Contmental,  Cities  Service,  and  Gulf 
among  others,  gave  up  absorbing  huge  losses 
Just  to  get  out.  Old  marginal  plants  were 
closed,  research  stopped,  tales  and  marketing 
forces  were  decimated  In  attempt  to  stem 
the  flow  of  red  ink.  No  new  facilities  were     1»71 
constmcted  and  only  minimal  maintenance     1972 
was  carried  on.  Local  retaU  faclUtlee  were     1878 
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not    only   closed    but    producers    withdrew 
from  their  least  profitable  geographic  areas 

While  our  farmers  plunged  Into  the  dol- 
drums as  exports  dried  ^p,  they  nevertheless 
expanded  their  use  of  fertlUzer.  Each  year 
the  rate  of  growth  was  about  5%  com- 
pounded. So  quiet,  so  unsensational  was  this 
growth  that  few  grasped  Its  meaning  Thev 
were.  In  the  main,  the  leaders  of  the  coopera- 
tives. Today  the  coops  supply  nearly  40%  of 
aU  retail  sales.  In  effect,  then,  the  market 
inexorably  expanded  to  the  Industry  capacltv 

By  mid- 1971  It  was  clear  to  everyone  that 
once  again  additional  capacity  was  going  to 
be  needed  within  the  next  several  v^m 
Lead  tUne  was  then  18  months  on  a  major 
ammonia  pUnt  but,  even  then,  the  gas  short- 
age was  on  the  horizon.  While  these  hall- 
marks  were  clear,  sanity  prevented  anyone 
approaching  a  Board  of  Directors  or  the 
financial  community  to  secure  the  needed 
sums.  Financial  prudence  dictates  that  one 
doesn't  add  to  capacity  when  the  present 
facilities  are  already  losing  tremendous  sums 
The  cost  of  a  new  ammonia  faculty  la  nearly 
double  compared  to  flve-seven  years  ago 
Substantial  price  increases  therefore  are^J 
solutely  mandatory  if  new  faculties  are  to  be 

Nevertheless,  additional  plant  capacity 
was  in  the  study  stage  when  Phase  I  struck 
like  a  thunder  bolt.  Phase  I,  n,  in,  aU  had 
proflt  margins  based  on  three  years  which 
were  all  loss  years  for  our  Industry.  In  De- 
cember 1971.  The  Fertnizer  Institute  filed 
with  the  Price  Commission,  then  headed  by 
John  ConnaUy.  for  a  complete  exemption  on 
prices  and  profits.  It  was  an  undeniable  fact 
that  during  the  Inflationary  period  fertilizer 
prices  were  faUlng  lUce  the  proverbial  rock  in 
the  miU  pond  and  the  proflt  picture  out- 
lined above  was  known  to  every  reader  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Our  pleas  for  reUef  were  denied  time  after 
time,  thus  two  years  more  elapsed  with  no 
addition  to  capacity.  Yet,  the  demand  was  on 
our  heels.  This  was  the  scene  when  a  dra- 
matlc  turn  of  events  occurred  in  the  exoort 
market.  ' 


Year  In  and  year  out  our  exports  have 
represented  a  modest  amoimt  when  com- 
pared to  total  production.  The  two  devalua- 
tions changed  this,  for  now  American  fer- 
tUlzer was  discounted  by  20%.  Additionally, 
there  was  a  fiirther  but  realistic  dlscoimt 
Imposed  by  holders  of  large  amounts  of  dol- 
lars. Thus,  In  tUe  Industrialized  nations  their 
doUars  would  buy  nearly  a  third  more  UJ3. 
produced  fertUlzer,  grain,  cotton,  etc.,  than 
before  our  currency  was  cheapened.  Nearly 
slmiUteneously,  a  cruel  drought  and/or  flood- 
ing hit  Bangladesh,  India  and  Pakistan,  put- 
ting great  pressure  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  buy  the  same  aforesaid 
commodities. 

To  recap  then,  we  had: 

1.  A  frozen  U.S.  price. 

2.  No  price  celling  on  exports. 

3.  A  practical  30%  discount  of  prices  due 
to  re-evaluation. 

4.  MUllons  of  people  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. 

6.  U.S.  companies  seeking  to  make  up  for 
their  losses  started  a  concentrated  drive  for 
export. 

6.  The  spectre  of  depleted  grain  and  fiber 
reserves  around  the  wortd  suddenly  made 
point  3  euperfluoue  with  foreign  customers 
llteraUy  tearing  down  the  door  to  get 
American  fertUlzer. 

The  change  In  fertlllnrs  exported  waa 
dramatic,  for  example: 


MiUiona  of  toru 


4.8 
6.1 
6.0 
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Keep  in  mind  that  up  untU  fall  1973  we 
vere  being  cheered  for  o\ir  efforts  in  export 
because  of  the  trade  Imbalance.  Please  aleo 
tiaar  in  mind  that  It  was  not  the  astuteneaa 
of  our  industry,  particularly,  that  caused 
tbs  outpour.  It  was  In  fact  the  spectre  of 
either  starvation  or  the  booming  rise  In  the 
itandard  of  Uving  of  emerging  nations  such 
u  BrazU.  Uj8.  domestic  pricee  were  frozen 
at  a  level  far  below  any  nation  in  the  world 
and  they  lined  up  at  the  bargain  cotmter. 
This  is  precisely  what  had  been  forecast  by 
The  Institute  and  our  forecast  of  shortage  U 
juan  a  fait  accompU. 

Enters  now  the  Mid  East  oU  embargo  and 
the  action  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  at  the  time  of  our  last  (and 
jucceasful)  request  for  de-control,  the  fol- 
towlDg  F.03.  pricee  obtained: 


Export  (not 
frozen) 


Domestic 
(froien) 


Ammonia. 

Urea 

MP 


J70 
IIG 
100 


$40 
67 
75 


In  mid -October  the  two  biggest  competi- 
tors of  the  U.S.  In  the  production  of  phos- 
phate rock,  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  phosphate  rock  price 
of  183%!  The  tremor  was  felt  'round  the 
world,  particularly  in  the  emerging  nations, 
but  even  Continental  Europe  was  stunned 
as  they  are  very  large  Importers  from  these 
two  countries.  At  nearly  the  same  time  the 
Mid  East  oU  embargo  began  to  take  effect. 
Nearly  all  non-U.S.  produced  nitrogen  Is  not 
only  based  on  oU,  but  Arab  oil  as  well. 

This  double  action  in  the  face  of  an 
obvious  shortage  caused  prices  In  the  world 
market  to  retich  unheard  of  levels.  Prices 
aroimd  the  world  are  rising  so  rapidly  that 
It  Is  dlflBcult  to  say  with  accuracy  what  the 
prices  are  with  certainty.  Based  on  our  gen- 
eral knowledge,  however,  we  repeat  the  ear- 
lier data  with  the  highest  permissible  (See 
IV)  U.S.  price  also  shown: 


Domestic 


Export 


Ammonia. 

Urea 

DAP 


$120 
105 
120 


$200-210 
200-210 
220-230 


World  conditions,  over  which  our  na- 
tion has  no  control,  be  It  weather,  oU  or 
governmental  price  action  have  caused  a 
traumatic  change.  Even  at  these  export 
prices  oiy  producers  are  foregoing  this  super 
lucrative  market  as  wUl  be  seen  next. 

IV 

PoUowmg  decontrol  a  coordination  group 
was  established  to  work  out  a  Joint  govern- 
mental-Industry problems.  Among  other 
"requests"  made  upon  the  Industry  were: 

1.  A  commitment  to  put  aU  possible  un- 
committed toimage  Into  the  domestic  market. 

2.  Industry  was  to  help  establish  a  re- 
porting system  on  ciu-rent  and  future  ex- 
port commitments. 

3.  On  January  10,  1974,  foUowlng  a  meet- 
ing with  SecreUry  Butz  and  Dr.  Dunlop  tne 
producers  were  asked  and  an  overwhelming 
number  committed  themselves  to  no  fur- 
ther price  increases  imtU  at  least  the  end 
of  the  fertUlzer  year,  June  30,  1974. 

4.  Giovemment.  for  Its  part,  pledged  aid 
In  securing  gas,  fuel,  steel,  equipment,  etc. 

Industry  has  fulflUed  Its  obligation.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season 
our  computer  studies  show  we  delivered  a 
record  15%  more  material  than  for  the  same 
Veriod  a  year  ago.  USDA  data  for  16  selected 
states  show  a  whopping  86%  gain.  We  did  as- 


sist in  the  export  reporting  service,  but  at 
the  time  this  testimony  was  prepared  we 
have  not  seen  the  resiUts  which  are  within 
the  sole  control  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  fair  vmderstanding  of  the  thruet  of 
putting  maTlmiim  tonnage  In  the  UJ8. 
market  and  export  rejjortlng  plus  aU  tbe 
discussions  on  exports  can  be  summed  up 
as  a  quasi-embargo.  Likewise,  the  industry 
has  In  a  sense  returned  to  price  ceilings  per 
the  meeting  of  January  10,  and  subsequent 
monitoring  by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU. 
This  monitoring  through  the  DaUas  Internal 
Revenue  Office  cotUd  be  said  to  be  ripe  with 
implication  and  needs  no  further  comment. 

One  can  not  describe  with  preclseness  the 
export  demand.  It  Is  regarded  here  and 
abroad  with  awe.  AID  tenders  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  '73  asked  for  bids  from  aU  non- 
communist  Tuitions  on  643.000  tons  of  ma- 
terial. They  received  bids  of  only  178.600  or 
a  72  ""o  shortfaU.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, every  emerging  nation  in  Asia  Is  seek- 
ing material  In  vain  save  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  who  api>ears  to  be  receiving  con- 
tinued large  toimage  from  Japan  i>er  an 
earlier  contract.  We  know  of  continued  un- 
flUed  orders  for  many  nations  In  Central 
and  South  America. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  In  mind  that 
whUe  our  consumers  are  complaining  of  high 
food  prices,  many  overseas  nations  are  peri- 
lously close  to  starvation.  In  these  circum- 
stances their  governments  are  desperate  to 
purchase  fertUlzer  and  price  becomes  sec- 
ondary. It  is  axiomatic  that  starvation  wUl 
cause  such  violent  political  upheaval  that 
not  only  will  governments  of  those  countries 
faU,  but  chanoee  are  good  that  alien  polit- 
ical phUoeophles  vrtll  rise  with  success  to  its 
proponents. 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  the  question 
of  considering  either  an  embargo  or  a  licens- 
ing system.  One  must  be  fully  cognizant  of 
the  Implications  and/or  real  effects  of  such 
a  move  on  our  part  for  dangers  are  not  ap- 
parent but  none-the-less  real.  Among  things 
to  be  considered : 

(a)  We  are  dependent  on  Canadian  oot- 
ash. 

(b)  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  receive  lairge  toimage  of 
finished  Canadian  fertUlzer. 

(c)  Canada  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
U.S.  for  phosphate  rock. 

(d)  We  have  exported  3.7  mUlion  tons  of 
fertUlzer  July-December  '73.  We  Imported 
3.9  mUlion  tons  at  the  same  time. 

(e)  Restricting  exports  (phosphate  rock) 
to  Europe  would  cut  us  off  from  urea,  am- 
monium nitrate  and  anhydrous  ammonia. 

(f )  It  would  constitute  a  devastating  blow 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and  cus- 
tomers who  are  dependent  on  the  U.S.  as 
their  major  supplier. 

We  have  given  only  the  highlights  of  the 
problems  created.  Most  salient  of  any  argu- 
ment, it  woxUd  be  a  departure  so  radical  from 
our  post-World  War  II  htunanltarlan  pro- 
grams that  one  could  not  defend  It.  Consider 
the  virtual  cessation  of  Pi.  480  grains — is  it 
to  be  our  policy  to  cut  off  the  only  possible 
means  of  self-help  to  these  mlUlons  of  peo- 
ple? I  can't  believe  we  have  come  to  that 
state  of  selfishness. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  a  fertUlzer  em- 
bargo or  licensing  system  would  cause  reper- 
cussions far  beyond  that  we  experienced  last 
faU  with  soybeans.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  quick 
to  decry  others  who  impose  embargoes  In 
what  those  nations  believe  to  be  in  their 
self-interest.  We,  as  a  nation,  shoiUd  be 
quick  to  practice  those  doctrmes  which  we 
say  would  be  good  for  others. 

Our  Industry,  however.  Is  in  a  quandary 


In  view  of  the  quasi  embargo  as  to  what 
the  national  poUcy  Is  going  to  be  in  the 
future.  I.e.,  beyond  June  30.  1974.  Ouldellnes 
as  to  whether  precedence  shaU  be  given  to 
emerging  nations  vs.  developed  countries  is 
one  Issue.  Certainly  with  nations  like 
Canada,  etc.,  any  guide  should  recognize 
Interdependence  of  exchange  of  materials. 
We  believe  that  if  guidelines  were  estab- 
lished the  producers  would  adhere  to  them. 
Our  producers  know  fuU  weU  that  their 
principal  long-term  market  is  the  VS.  and 
they  win  always  cater  to  it  so  long  as  the 
domestic  market  Is  profitable. 

T 

Our  most  recent  data  shows  that  our  am- 
monia plants  were  operating  at  97.5'"c;  phos- 
phate rock  89.2  r,,;  wet  phosphoric  acid  91.8Tc, 
etc.  We  are  running  close  to  maximum  ca- 
pacity. Expansion  is  a  must  If  the  nation's 
agrtctUtural  machine  Is  to  reach  its  maxl- 

miim 

To  obtain  maximum  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, we  must  have  energy.  Current  esti- 
mates for  1973  are  a  production  loss  of 
300,000  tons  of  ammonia  due  to  gas  cur- 
tailment. While  this  Is  not  large  It  has  a 
serious  effect  in  this  time  of  shortage.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  granted  No. 
2  priority  to  those  who  use  gas  as  a  feed- 
stock. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
feedstock  user  with  a  firm  contract  U  a 
No.  2  priority.  This  means  the  agricultural 
ammonia  plants  compete  with  acetylene, 
caprolactan,  carbon  black  and  those  am- 
monia plants  which  do  not  ship  to  otir  farm- 
ers. The  Federal  Power  ComnUssion  should 
have  the  authority  or  be  required,  there- 
fore, to  give  agricultural  ammonia  plants, 
regardless  of  a  firm  or  Interruptlble  con- 
tract, the  highest  priority  second  only  to 
residential  heating.  Second,  a  basic  prob- 
lem is  that  many  of  our  plants  are  on  intra- 
state gas  supply  over  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  no  Congresslonally- 
mandated  Jurisdiction.  Each  state  Is  free 
to  do  as  it  wishes  and,  thus,  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  treatment  or  poUcy.  This  ie 
a  matter  that  needs  careful  consideration  in 
view  of  the  next  point  of  discussion. 

Third,  by  1980  we  need  to  expand  our  U.S. 
domestic  nitrogen  production  by  8  mlUlon 
tons.  Only  two  major  plants  are  now  being 
buUt,  both  of  which  are  In  Oklahoma  and 
one  of  them  on  the  cooperative's  own  cap- 
tive gas.  Unless  there  is  the  aforesaid  high 
priority  established  soon,  any  new  gas  dis- 
covered under  intensified  driUlng  will  not 
be  avaUable  to  our  Industry.  A  large  number 
of  producers  are  wUllng  to  commit  capital 
but  they  cannot  get  gas  from  any  source. 

As  has  been  evidenced  by  the  mid-East 
crisis,  it  would  be  a  major  risk  we  should 
not  subject  the  country  to  by  depending 
on  off-shore  nitrogen  plants.  It  may  be  an 
inconvenience  to  reduce  driving  because 
some  far-off  potentate  suddenly  doesn't  Uke 
the  U.S.  but  it  would  UteraUy  be  deadly 
serious  If  o-or  nitrogen  supplies  were  simi- 
larly cut  off.  Congress  needs  to  be  bold  in 
its  quest  for  a  proper  policy. 

Our  mdustry  is  Just  the  production  of 
fertilizer  uses  250  mUllon  gaUons  of  kero- 
sene, mid-dlstlUates  and  No.  4,  5  and  6  oil. 
Under  current  Federal  Energy  Office  direc- 
tives, agriculture  Is  to  receive  100  Tc  of  its 
current  requirements.  Agriculture,  under 
the  regulation.  Is  defined  (in  part)  as  'serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  planting,  cultiva- 
tion ...  of  fiber,  timber,  tobacco  and  food 
Intended  for  human  consumption"  (Section 
211.61).  Use  of  plain  English  would  lead  one 
to  construe  this  to  mean  every  activity  In 
our  Industry  from  production  to  field  ap- 
pUcatlon  would  be  covered.  Not  so.  We  have 
repeatedly  had  to  make  caUs  on  Mr.  Gary 
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Cook,  who  Is  the  Co-Chalrm&n  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Oroup  and  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  twist  the  neces- 
sary arms  to  obtain  this  interpretation.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
ace  will  not  clearly  encompass  our  industry. 
Falling  that,  every  retailer  In  the  country  Is 
going  to  be  on  the  phone  to  you  this  Spring 
because  of  the  state  and  regional  offices'  lack 
of  clear  directives.  A  very  heavy  tonnage  Is 
applied  by  custom  applicators  or  by  the 
retaUers  themselves.  Why  not  bead  oS  the 
complaints  from  every  level  by  clarifying 
this  situation  now? 

Without  energy  In  all  forms,  we  can 
neither  mine,  produce,  manufacture,  trans- 
port or  apply  these  vital  nutrients. 

VI 

Transport  for  us,  like  all  other  users,  is  a 
problem.  Based  on  our  most  recent  figures  of 
car  shortages  for  the  week  of  February  8, 
we  lacked  511  boxcars  and  1094  hopper  cars 
for  material  now  available  for  shipment.  The 
lack  of  cars  is  very  serious  in  the  phosphate 
producing  areas  of  Florida.  Our  data  does 
not  Include  Canadian  potash  cars  which  are 
In  very  short  supply.  Usually,  our  car  prob- 
lems occur  In  early  Pall  and  very  late  Win- 
ter or  early  Spring.  Now  It  Is  a  year  'round 
thing,  varying  only  in  Intensity.  Winter 
flooding  on  the  Mississippi  river  is  adding 
to  our  woee. 

A  shocker  this  coming  Spring  will  be  a 
potash  shortage  caused  in  the  main  by  Cana- 
dian transport  problems.  We  have  a  poor 
record  of  prompt  return  on  these  cars  when 
empty.  Our  small  dealers  on  potash,  Indeed 
on  all  materials,  usually  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient storage  to  promptly  unload  the.se  cars. 
especially  the  100-ton  hoppers.  The  smaller 
dealer  in  many  Instances  has  not  kept  pace 
in  material  handling  and  storage,  thus  he 
simply  uses  the  rail  car — be  It  box,  hopper,  or 
tanker — for  on-site  warehouse.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  educational  efforts  to  en- 
courage prompt  emptying  and  release  of 
these  expensive,  scarce  and  sorely  needed 
cars. 

We  again  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  for- 
ward looking  program  of  computer  utiliza- 
tion, car  construction  and  branch  line  re- 
furbishment becatise  of  the  fast-growing  de- 
mands for  fertilizer.  Last  year  our  farmers 
used  43  million  tons  and  by  1980  this  flgiire 
could  easily  reaoh  SO  million.  We  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  a  sound  rail  system  If 
we  are  to  obtain  this  goal, 
vn 

Effective  in  March  we  have  three  years  In 
which  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act 
of  1970.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  In- 
dustry will  be  H60  million  for  this  aspect. 
Our  own  Industry  estimates  are  that  be- 
tween 1400-500  million  will  be  required  Just 
for  the  so-called  Clean  Water  requirements. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  regulations  to  come 
on  air  standards.  Construction  costs  are  ris- 
ing between  10-15%  a  year  compounded  so 
that  we  feel  quite  comfortable  with  otir  own 
estimates.  EPA  believes  that  between  16-36% 
of  the  total  ammonia  nitrate  facilities,  be- 
cav.se  of  age,  simply  aren't  going  to  meet  the 
standards.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  at  the 
very  time  we  need  to  raise  tremendous  capi- 
tal sums  for  expansion  this  additional  bur- 
den la  going  to  become  ^  major  factor.  The 
loss  of  the  ammonia  nitrate  production  used 
for  crops  or  explosives  speaks  for  itself.  We 
believe  that  many  of  the  KPA  requirements 
are  baaed  on  unavailable  and/or  unrealistic 
technology  which  will  be  expensive  and  not 
accomplish  the  task  of  contributing  to  a  bet- 
ter environment. 

We  are  to  expand  phosphate  production  In 
the  U.S.  by  40%  hopefully  by  mid  197fl.  This 


is  being  thwarted  by  the  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, task  of  securing  the  many  zoning 
changes  and  permits  required  by  the  State  of 
Florida  or  the  governmental  sub-dlvlslons 
thereof.  Like  natural  gas,  the  state  rules  are 
all  different  and  vexatious.  Fanners  in  Flor- 
ida are  vehemently  complaining  about  price 
and  supply,  yet,  their  state  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  the  VS.  phosphates  Is  Im- 
p>o8lng  every  obstacle  to  expansion  and,  ul- 
timately, cheaper  fertDLzer. 

As  with  energy,  a  much  better  coordinated 
environmental  policy  consistent  with  reality 
and  financial  strain  14  sorely  needed. 

Our  farmers  and,  \Utimately,  our  consum- 
ers will  soon  feel  these  high  environmental 
costs  which  do  not  make  any  contribution  to 
better  fertilizer  or  crops. 

Every  growing  animal  must  have  dlcalclum 
phosphate  In  its  diet  or  it  will  die.  As  many 
members  of  the  Congress  know  from  the  flood 
of  complaints  received  from  the  feed  In- 
dustry this  material,  too.  Is  In  very  short 
supply.  Feed  grade  phosphates  compete  for 
the  same  materials  as  are  used  by  our 
farmers.  Phosphoric  acid  from  which  the 
fluorides  have  been  removed  Is  reacted  with 
limestone  to  obtain  this  Ingredient.  Esti- 
mated demand  is  placed  at  1.6  million  tons 
versus  an  apparent  supply  of  1.3  million  or 
a  minimum  shortage  of  300.000  tons  (19%). 

When  flsh  meal  production  nosedived  due 
to  the  still  unexplained  disappearance  of  an- 
chovies off  the  West  Ooast  of  South  America, 
this  situation  was  thereby  created.  Additional 
pressures  were  put  on  soybean  meal.  Fish 
meal  contains  the  "dical"  plus  very  high 
protein.  We  Imported  725,000  tons  of  fish 
meal  in  1972 — this  declined  to  400,000  tons 
In  1973.  Meat  and  bone  scraps  (commonly 
known  as  tankage)  production,  likewise  a 
source  of  dical,  declined  in  1973.  The  market 
for  dical  in  Europe  boomed  when  fish  meal 
was  no  longer  available  and  a  substantial 
Belgian  producer  quit  shipping  to  the  U.S. 
where  lower  frozen  prices  prevailed.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  for  several  reasons.  Imports 
of  guano  from  Curco  Islands  containing  dical 
have  slowly  declined  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  loss  of  these  various  sources  prin- 
cipally account  for  the  shortage.  Put  another 
way,  300,000  tons  of  dical  would  make  up  for 
the  fish  meal,  tankage.  Belgian  and  Curco 
products. 

At  the  lu-glng  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, strenuous  voluntary  action  is  taking 
place  in  the  fertUlzer  Industry  to  bridge  the 
gap.  Additionally,  the  Peruvian  government 
has  announced  anchovy  fishing  will  begin 
again  in  March,  although  the  success  and 
ability  to  refill  the  supply  pipeline  remains 
to  be  seen. 

One  of  our  major  producers.  Smith-Doug- 
lass, a  division  of  Borden,  is  losing  better 
than  10%  of  its  annual  capacity  because  It 
cannot  get  adequate  natural  gas.  When  they 
switch  to  oil,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  drops 
markedly  due  to  gas  providing  greater  heat 
to  remove  the  animal -poi.scnlng  fluorides  and 
the  Inherent  engineering  problems.  Some  re- 
lief Is  In  sight,  but  not  a  solution.  Here  again, 
the  proper  type  of  energy  Is  a  key. 
tx 

A  trade  association  Is  precluded,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  from  securing  current  pricing 
because  of  the  anti-trust  implications.  There- 
fore, the  dollar  figures  used  here  will  be 
based  on  public  data. 

Much  has  been  made  In  recent  days  of 
the  rise  in  fertilizer  price.  We  have  already 
shown  what  the  world  prices  have  done,  one 
thing  we  cannot  be  oblivious  to.  For  this 
discussion,  however,  we  will  seal  the  borders 
of  the  U.S.  and  see  what  obtains. 

Since    1950    farm    machinery    rose    275%; 
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farm  labor  rose  315%;  farm  land  rose  378%; 
fertUlzer  during  this  same  23  years  rose  only 
19%,  or  less  than  1%  per  year.  If  anhydrous 
ammonia  had  gone  up  proportionally  during 
this  same  period,  its  farm  gate  price  today 
would  be  at  the  $450  level.  The  latest  data 
(Dec.  10,  1973)  from  USDA  shows  farmers 
were  paying  $153.  Ammonia  Is  typical— it  1b 
not  an  Isolated  instance.  Not  only  did  fertil- 
izer hold  relatively  stemdy,  the  nutrient  value 
of  mixed  fertilizer  was  nearly  doubled. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  got  twice  as  much 
value  for  nearly  the  same  amount  of  money. 
We  think  In  fairness  that  when  people 
ask  about  "the  high  prices  of  fertilizer"  the 
answer  Is,  "Compared  to  what?"  Nothing  the 
farmer  buys  has  given  him  value  received  as 
have  our  products.  True,  recently  fertilizers 
have  risen  very  rapidly.  Equally  true,  they 
started  from  a  very  low  point  of  departure. 
I  recently  received  a  publication  from  Kansas 
showing  the  following: 


Commodity 


MiJ- 

January 

1974 


Mid- 
January         Percent 
1973       incfease 


Wheat  per  bushel J5.  22         J2.  44  m 

Corn  per  bushel 2.49  1.53  63 

Sorgtium 3.82  2.66  a 

Assuming  $200  ammonia  at  the  farm  gate 
(which  Is  980  atxive  the  highest  produced 
price)  the  farmers  Input  cost  has  risen  only 
Qi  per  bushel  over  last  year.  At  the  so-called 
fertUlzer  high  price  level,  the  farmer  Is  also 
receiving  a  so-called  high  price  and  can  weU 
afford  this  Incremental  Increase.  Can  he  af- 
ford not  to  \iae  fertilizer?  Certainly  not! 
We  cannot  state  strongly  enough  that  to  have 
an  assured  supply,  to  construct  new  plants, 
to  open  new  mines,  to  meet  the  new  environ- 
mental  costs,  to  meet  soaring  costs  we  must 
have  higher  prices.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
rate  of  return  In  th«  long  pull  would  be 
disastrous. 

Our  producers,  insofar  as  I  am  aware,  have 
maintained  their  January  10  pledges.  StUl 
all  of  us  have  heard  of  $275-$300  ammonia: 
$200-$225  DAP  and  so  on.  In  this  period  of 
shortages  there  will  always  be  some  Individ- 
uals who  wUl  take  advantage  of  a  given  situ- 
ation or  of  their  fellow  man.  No  responsible 
person  In  our  industry,  be  he  retailer  or  pro- 
ducer, wUl  condone  It.  A  word  of  caution, 
however,  is  that  $300  retaU  ammonia,  if  based 
on  recent  Import,  Is  In  line.  Again,  when  im- 
porters bring  off-shore  produced  material  to 
the  U.S.  dealer  the  world  price  is  going  to  be 
sui>er  self-evident.  One  should  first  chal- 
lenge any  report  of  sky-high  price  by  inquir- 
ing who  the  producer  was  to  be  certain  if 
there  are  unconscionable  practices  going  on. 

The  fertUlzer  Industry  pledges  Its  maxi- 
mum best  effort  to  supply  the  American 
farmer  every  pound  of  fertilizer  that  it  can 
produce  and  ship  consistent  with  those  fac- 
tors It  can  control.  The  Industry  needs  more 
than  the  understanding  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  Positive  policies  on  energy, 
transport  and  export  are  needed  if  the  in- 
dustry Is  to  assist  the  nation's  farmers  In 
attaining  maximum  agricultural  production. 

St.vtement  on  Behalf  of  thb  Department  of 

AGRICtTLTtJEE,     DEPARtMENT     OF     COMMZRCE, 

AND  Cost  of  Living  CotJNcu.  Before  thk 

SUBCOMMrrTEK  ON  AOBICDLTURAL  CHEDIT  AJTD 
RURAl,  ELECTRIFICATIONr  OF  THE  SENAT« 
AGRICtrLTORE      AND      FORESTRY      COMKITm, 

February  19,  1974 

This  statement  on  the  current  status  of 
the  fertilizer  situation  is  presented  Jointly 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
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1    DEMAND  estimated  shortfall  of  as  much  as  5  percent  prices  through  June  30.  He  has  received  re- 
^.  thi5  vpur  Table  2  oresents  more  detailed  fig-  pUes    from   all    major   producers    Indicating 
The  ^?^-^^^-^\^l ^^^"^JfZ^^i;,  "^'^.Vf^e^^lVvr^^To^^ll^^,^pork  that  current  price  levels  will  be  maintained 
mates  1974  crop  year  demand  at  9.3  million  "^^   "      .        and  the  net  supply  picture  in  and   that   no  additional  price  increases  ar« 
tons  of  nitrogen,  5.5  million  tons  of  phos-  ^^^^^^^^^'^'^^..l^l.Jt        ^^^  ^  Intended   unless    there    are    substantial    m- 
pbate  fertilizers,  and  4.7  million  tons  of  pot-  nitrogeoeou-  icr>.ui«:ia.  creases  in  production  costs.  In  addition,  he 
ash.  This  represents  a  12  percent  increase  In  B.  Pnosphatic  fertrnzers  j^^  requested  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
nitrogen,  a  9  percent  increase  in  phosphate.  Production  of  all  phosphatic  fertilizers  this  ^g  monitor  on  a  regular  basis  fertUlzer  ma- 
and  an  8  percent  Increase  in  potash  ferti-  crop  year  has  been  close  to  production  last  terials  prices  charged  by  manufacturers  for 
llzers   over    1973    consumption.    Tliese    esti-  year,  with  a  small  Increase  m  the  production  ^jje  balance  of  the  crop  year, 
nifltes  of  demand  are  larger  than  the  1973  of  ^et  process  phosphoric  acid  being  offset  ^     actions   taken    to   increase   AVArLAB:t,rrT 
use  because  farmers  intend  to  increase  their  by  decreases  in  use  of  electric  furnace-pro-                                                 ,     ,     .      , 
acreages  of  many  crops  and  hope  to  increase  duced  acid  for  fertUizers.  We  expect  produc-  ^  I^  addition  to  dwntrol  of  prices,  a  num- 
vleK^from  planted  acres.  In  addition,  1973  tlon   to   be   about   6.5   mUlion   tons,   slighly  ^er  of  other  action.s  have  been  taken  to  iJi- 
net  farm  income  was  the  highest  on  record,  greater  than  last  year.  Exports  of  phosphatic  f  ^a.se  domestic  production  and  avaUabUity. 
which  v,111  help  farmers  fund  larger  fertilizer  fertUizers  are  expected  to  marginally  exceed  l^P^^l^    distribution,     and    maximize     the 
purchases.  In  truth,  it  wUl  be  impossible  to  expori^   of   last  vear  even   though    industry  benefits  of  fertUlzer  application, 
predict  precisely  how  much  fertUlzer  farmers  has  curtailed  e.xpijrt  orders  from  planned  1974         The  most  pressing  problem  has  been  to  as- 
would  actually  apply  In  this  crop  year,  since  levels,  as  part  ofTts  commitment  under  price  ^^^^  adequate  supplies  of  /eedstocks  for  the 
toere  wUl  undoubtedly  be  some  gap  in  what  decontrol  production  of  nnrogen  fertUlzer^  and  of  fuel 
they  wish  to  apply  and  what  will  be  avail-  imports  are  at  or  below  last  vear,  but  they  ^°    operate    both    nitrogen    and    phosphate 
able,   even   under   conditions   of   maximum  account  for  less  than  1%  of  net  supply.  Pro-  manuiactunng  lacuuies. 
fertmzer  production.  ducer  Inventories  at  the  beginning  of  this         "The  Interagency  Committee  on  FertUlzer 
2    strPPLY  vear  were  approximately  equal  to  inventories  production  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
^.  Burri.1  •»"»,-  v,„„<C„i„„  ^r  »v.<.  lo-TQ  ,.,-r,r,  r.»ar    ni-  ture  have  provided  memoranda  to  the  Fed- 
It  now  appears  that  the  net  domestic  sup-  ^t  the  begmnmg  °*"^«^J»^3  crop  yew,  al^  ^^^                 Commission    outlining   the   Im- 
ply  of  plant  nutrients  in  crop  year  1974  will  though    there   is   some   evidence   to   suggest                                                                prcSluction  of 
be  about  21  mUllon  tons  or  9  percent  greater  stocks  at  retail  outlets  w^re  lower    On  b^-  ^^^           ^^^        ^^      ^^  ^^^    ^ 
than  in   crop   year    1973    (ending   June   30,  ance,  we  bel  eve  there  ma>  be  o.2  mUllon  tons  ^.^  ^^^                 ^^^                                 commia- 
1973) .  The  major  factors  leading  to  this  in-  of   phosphatic    fertili^rs   availaole    in    crop  ^^^^  ^^                  assistance  to  ammonia  pro- 
creased  supplv  are  increased  projected  pro-  year  19,4.  a  4-5%  increase  over  the  1973  crop  ^^^^^^^ 

duction  of  all  three  plant  nutrients,  pro-  year  To  service  the  estimated  demand  of  5^5  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
jected  reductions  In  exports  of  nltrogeneous  mUllon  tons  of  phosphate  toe  total  require-  regulated  bv  state  authorities,  the  Inter- 
fertUizers  and  a  near  40  percent  Increaa©  In  ment  Is  expected  to  be  about  5  9  mUlion  tons^  |  ^^  Committee  has  Informed  the  appro- 
net  imports  of  potash.  (This  additional  quantity  is  needed  to  cover        ^,^^/^^^^              .                                      PP 

A.  Nitrogen                                   f^^^  f  «"^f  ^P'^^"'*  «'  .^    "^hnrtf.ii   nJ  ^=^s  '^^  ammonia  production,  and  the  nature 

inventory).  Thus,  we   expect  a  shortfall   oi  _,      ...,.,               ,.,    .»    ..,.          ,.   _»..  ,. 

Production    of    anhydrous    ammonia,    the      about  12  percent  In  the  supply  of  phosphates,  and  extent  of  the  possible  fertUlzer  shortfaU 

basis  for  almost  all  nltrogeneous  fertlUzer,      ^able  3  presents  more  detailed  information  "'^'^^^  "*   ^o  date,  the  or.ly  case  of  which  we 

tons  of  domestically  produced  nitrogen  dur-  Despite  the  above  analysis  of  increases  in  sure  its  avallabUlty  to  the  extent  possible, 

ing  crop  year  1974  or  an  Increase  of  almost  domestic  fertUlzer  avaUability  over  the  lull  There  have  been  several  cases  cf  fertUlzer 

675,000  tons  more  than  for  crop  vear  1973.  1974  crop  year,  because  fall  distribution  and  production  being  slowed  or  f-urtailed  due  to 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  crop  year,  sales  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphates  were  the  lack  of  fuel  oil  allocations.  partictUarty 

total  exports  of  nltrogeneous  fertUizers  have  appreciably  higher  last  fall,   there  wUl   be  for  residual  fuel  oU.  Federal  agencies  have 

increased  slightly  over  the  comparable  1973  1^^^  fertilizer  available  for  spring  application  steered  producers  to  the  appropriate  Federal 

period.  The  Increased  exports  have  amounted  this  year  than  was  avaUable  last  year.  For  Energy  Office  Regional  Offices  for  assistance. 

to  less  than  100,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  with  example,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  survey  Again  to  date,  the  local  FEO  offices  have  been 

most  of  the  Increase  being  represented  bv  '^^    l*   states    Indicated   a   449i    Increase    In  decisive,  and  In  all  cases  of  which  we  are 

increased  shipments  of  anhydrous  ftinTnnnift  July-November  1973  sales  of  the  three  m.^Jor  aware,  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  fertUlzer 

and  diamonlum  phosphates.  fertUlzer  nutrients.  producer's  processing  requlremente. 

However,  as  part  of  the  decontrol  agree-  D.  Potash  Transportation  difficulties  have  been  a  tra- 

ment,  domestic  producers  have  pledged  to  while  some  shortages  of  potash  have  been  dltional  problem  for  this  industry,  particu- 

dlvert  substantial  tonnages  from  the  export  reported,  they  appear  not  to  relate  to  a  gen-  '^""'^  ^  the  months  of  February  and  March, 

market  to  domestic  use.  The  Department  of  eral  imbalance  In  supply  and  demand— ship-  '^^^^    ^*''?^   tonnages   are    normally    moved 

Commerce  monitoring  system  Indicates  that  ments  of  potash  are  up  46  Vc  this  crop  year,  '""on*  Inventories  to  retaU  distributors  and 

most  producers   are   substantially   reducing  but  rather  to  lags  In  distribution.  Indeed',  farmers. 

export  commitments  of  nltrogeneous  fertl-  vve're  projecting  a  surplus  of  816,000  tons  for  There  Is  again  this  year  a  shortage  of  raU- 
lizers  under  their  1973  actual  exports  (see  this  crop  year.  (See  Table  4)  ^°^'^  hopper  cars  and  covered  cars.  For  exam- 
Table  1) .  Imports  of  nitrogen  mp.terials  have  ,  _ip_a  P'^.  there  are  reported  shortages  in  the  Flor- 
been  slightly  higher  this  year  but  they  ae-  _  ,  .  "'•  ""^™  ^  .  ,  ,  *'**  ^"  °^  hopper  cars  for  shipment  of  phos- 
count  for  a  small  percentage  of  U.S.apnarent  v,.^'^'*^'"  P''*"^^  have  Increased  to  levels  phate  rock  and  phosphate-based  fertUizers. 
consurnDtlon  higher    than    was   expected    when    fertUlzer  and  shortages  of   ammonia   cars  which   are 

.»„.  ^        '         ,       ,  w     .      .      .          ..     •  materials  were  deregulated.  According  to  a  especially  equipped  for  pressurized  shipment. 

At  the  producer  eyel  beginning  inventories  j^^^^^y  ^^^  telegram  survey  by  the  Cost  of  Shortages  also  appear  te  be  serious  in  the 

of  nitrogen  materials  for  this  crop  year  were  Li^mg    CouncU.    domestic    producer    prices  Midwest,  where  shipments  of  grain  are  above 

appreciably  lower  than  unusuaUy  high  begin-  nave   Increased   65Tc    on  average  over    rheir  normal  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  with  larger 

ning  inventories  for  1973 — the  equivalent  of  controlled   levels   of   October   25,    1973    (see  than   normal  shipments  from  inventory   in 

at  least  one-half  million  tons  of  nitrogen.  Table  5).  These  mcreases  In  producer  prices  the  faU.  the  normal  transportation  dlfflcul- 

On  balance,  despite  the  substantially  low-  have   been  reflected   In  the  retaU  prices  of  ties  of  the  Industry  appear  to  be  somewhai 

er  beginning  inventories  of  this  crop  year,  fertUizers  charged  to  the  farmer.  Based  en  less  serious  overall  this  year.  We  have  been 

a    combination    of    substantially    Increased  spot  checks  In  fifty  states  by  the  Department  in  contact  with  the  ICC.  and  are  now  deter- 

production,    stable    exports    and    somewhat  of  Agriculture,  the  January  retail  prices  of  mming  whether  any  additional  actions  may 

higher  Imports  should  result  In  a  slight  In-  fertUizers  appear  to  have  Increased  over  the  be  required. 

crease  (3-4%)  In  nltrogeneous  fertUlzer  ma-  October  25  prices  by  the  following  amounts:  Realizing  that  there  wiU  contmue  to  be 

terials  avaUable  to  the  American  farmer  this  seme  shortage   in  the  balance  of  this  crop 

crop  year.  Specifically,  we  expect  a  net  sup-  .„v,„h,^„=  »„,„«„.-                               ^ercenr  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at- 

plv  of  about  9.8  mlUlon  tons  of  nitrogen  for     ^nyorous  ammonia *i  tempted  to  maximize  the  benefits  received  by 

fertUlzer  for  crop  year  1974.  However,  in  the     „^°'^^^^  mtr&ze 00  the    American    farmer   from    those    supplies 

process  of  distributing  the  nitrogen  materials     S!f,^,  """V""h;;,;;;;;i" Vi  "^^^"^  ''"'  ^^  avaUable.  For  example,  exten- 

to  farmers,  an  additional  amount  equal  to  7     I^t^iZ^^^Se       26  '*°"  ^^""^  ""^^^  launched  a  vigorous  cam- 
to  10  percent  of  the  final  consumption  will  be     Potassium  chloride 26  paign  encouraging  farmers  to  undertake  soU 

needed  to  cover  such  Items  of  heoidimg  loss  Dr-  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  teste  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  appUca- 

and  unused  retail  Inventories.  Thus,  the  estl-  of  Living  CouncU,  has  sent  telegrams  to  80  tlon  of  fertUlzer  for  crop  and  acreage,  and  are 

mated  requirements  for  crop  year  1974  are  producers  of  fertUizers  requesting  their  In-  assisting    farmers    In    obtaining    mazliinim 

10.0  to  10.2  million  tons.  ThisrestUts  In  an  tentions  with  regard  to  fertUlzer  materials  benefit  from  avaUable  supplies. 
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TABLE  I.-FERTILIZER.  EXPORTS  AND  EXFORT  CONTRACTS,  CROP  YEARS  1973  AND  1974 

ISkort  tonsj  i 


I 

February  27,  197}^ 


lit  half  July- 
December  1972 
e(  ports 


2d  half 
January- 
June  exports 


Year  July  1972- 

January  1S73 

exports 


Ixt  half  July- 
December  1973 
exports 


2d  half 

January-June 

contracts 


Year  July  1973- 
June  1974 
exports  and  — 

contracts      1st  half 


ncrease  or  decrease,  1974  73 


2d  half 


Nitrogenous  materials: 

Anhydrous  ammonia 303,463  381.666 

Urea 280,164  242,812 

Ammonium  nitrate 7,740  12,683 

Phosphate  materials:  Florida  phosphate  rock  (thou- 
sands)   6.218  6,594 

Phosphoric  acid 23,115  30,534 

Triple  superphosphate 549,381  310,923 

Mixed  fertilizers:  Ammonium  phosphate 1,063,506  1,005,572 


Vejr 


685.129 
522,976 
20. 423 

12.812 

53.649 

860.304 

. 069. 078 


326, 599 
184.543 
27,024 

6.488 

43.409 

572.  237 

1.237.921 


269. 051 

145.984 

1.104 

7,689 

53, 920 

444.  387 

812.329 


595.650 

33C. 527 

28, 126 

14.177 

97.  329 

1,016.624 

2.  050. 250 


+7.6 

-34.1 

+249. 1 

+4.3 
-^87.  8 

+4.2 
+16.4 


-29.5 
-39.9 
-91.3 

+16.6 
+76.6 
+42.9 
-19.2 


-13.1 
-36.8 
-r37.7 

+10.7 
-81.4 
+18.2 

-.9 


■  Nutrient  basis. 


Source:  Cost  of  Living  CounciL 
TABLE  2.-NITR0GEN0US  FERTILIZERS.  SlIPPLY-DEMAND  SUMMARY  BY  CROP  YEAR 

(1,000  sfiort  tons!  i 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Nitioian : 

Domestic  production* 

Imports 

Total  available  supply. 
Exports 

Net  supply 

Demand... 


9.097 

9,560 

843 

881 

9,940 

10,441 

1.032 

1,350 

8,908 

9,091 

8,016 

8.339 

10. 232! 
946, 

11,178 
1,390 
9,788 
9,300 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Handling  losses' 892  752  651-9M 

Total  requirements _                                    9  951-IQ  23Q 

Deficit ::.::::::::::::::::::  isousp 

Enports  as  percent  of  domestic  production...  11.3  14.1  13"! 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production 9.31  92  q'j 

Net  exports  as  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion  - 2.1I  4.9  4.3 


'  Nutrient  basis. 

'  Adjusted  for  producer  inventory  changes. 

>  Handling  loss  rs  an  amount  of  material  produced  and  distributed  that  cannot  be  accounted  tor 


with  the  current  data  system.  It  may  include  product  loss,  unused  retail  inventories  and  othei 
undetermined  items. 


Source:  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

TABLE  3.-PH0SPHATIC  FERTILIZERS,  SUPPLY-DEMAND  SUMMARY  BY  CROP  YEAR 
(1,000  slort  tons]  1 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Ptiosphata: 

Domestic  production' 

Imports 

Total  availab4e  supply. 
Exports 

Net  supply 

Demand 


6,150 

6,387 

6,529 

326 

312 

291 

6,476 

6,699 

6,820 

1,102 

1.424 

1,606 

5,374 

5,275 

5,214 

4.873 

5.072 

5,500 

Handling  loss', 50I  203  385-550 

Total  requiremenU 5,885-6,050 

0^^""^ - 6711836 

Exports  as  percent  ot  domestic  production...  17.9  22.3  24^6 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production...  5.3  49  45 
Net  exports  as  percent  of  domestic  produc- 

t'O" 12.6  17.4  20.1 


■  Nutrient  basis. 

'  Adjusted  for  producer  inventory  changes. 

»  Handling  loss  is  en  amount  of  material  produced  and  distributed  that  cannot  be  accounted  for 


With  (tie  current  data  system.  It  may  indude  product  loss,  unusid  retail  inventories  and  ottier 

undetermined  items. 


Source:  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

TABU  4.-P0TASH  FERTILIZERS.  SUPPLY-DEMAND  SUMMARY  BY  CROP  YEAR 
(1,000  stwrt  tonsp 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


PMash: 

Domestic  productioj " 

Imports 

Total  available  supply. 
Eiporb 

Nat  supply 

Ovmand 


2.432 

2.680 

2.929 

3.088 

3.192 

4.139 

5.520 

5,872 

7,068 

657 

922 

1.013 

4,863 

4.950 

6.  OSS 

4,332 

4,412 

4.700 

1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Handling  loss  • „ 531  533 

Total  requirements 

Surplus ' '"l']][]l["[[[["l[" 

'  

Exports  as  percent  of  domestic  production...                27.0  34.4 
Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production. .              127.0  119  1 
Net  imports  as  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion                100.0  84.7 


540 

5.240 

815 


34.6 
141.3 

106.7 


1  NutriMt  batU. 

*  Adjusted  for  producer  invwitory  dianeas. 

•  Handting  Ion  is  an  amount  o(  matarialproduced  and  distributed  that  cannot  be  accounted  for 


with  the  current  data  system.  It  may  include  product  loss,  unused  retail  inventories  and  other 
undetermined  items. 

Source:  Cost  of  Living  Council. 


TABL£    5.-MEDIAH    P1HCE   OF    FERTILIZER    MATERIALS 


Oct  24,  Jan.  2, 

Number       1972  1974  Per- 

ofoom-       (per  (per  oant 

panias         ton)  ton)  change 


Ptaphau  rock. 7  t6.S0  $15.00  130.S 

PbosphOfic  acid 14  TIM  119.34  52.4 

UamewMiia  phoiphatB...  30  75.00  111.12  48.2 

Tnpi*  Mparplntpliala 26  55.00  89.00  61.8 

39  65.00  105.00  61.5 

21  72.00  110.00  52.8 

'•ttnli— 29  62.00  9a00  45.2 


SMrea:  Cart  e<  Uvinc  Council. 


Statiment  of  Paul  8.  Welleb 
My  name  is  Paul  8.  Weller.  I  am  Vlc«  Presi- 
dent. Public  Affairs,  of  the  National  Council 
of  Parmer  Cooperatlvee.  I  am  accomoanled 
by  Bill  Brier,  EHrector  of  Energy  Resovrea 
of  the  Ojuncll.  The  National  Council  Is  a 
nationwide  organization  of  lOfl  farmer-owned 
and  contxoUed  regional  cooperative  bualneat 
organlzatlona,  plua  82  state  counclla  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  These  cooperatives  In 
turn  serve  about  1.5  million  farmer  members 
throughout  the  United  States.  From  the 
■tandpolnt  of  fertilizer  production  and  mar- 
keting, farmer  cooperatlvee  supply  approxi- 
mately 31%  of  the  domestic  market. 


There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  nitrogen  Eind  phosphate  supplies  In 
the  United  States.  The  National  Coimcll  feels 
that  recent  reporto  by  I7SDA  should  be  con- 
sidered as  minimum  estimates  and  that  high- 
er shortages  estimated  by  The  Pertlllzer  In- 
stitute more  nearly  reflect  market  condi- 
tions through  1974. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopert- 
tlves  considers  the  current  fertilizer  short- 
ages so  critical  that  If  relief  Is  not  forth- 
coming food  and  fiber  production  will  not 
meet  government  goals  next  year.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  while  avow«d  government  policy 
la  to  maximize  food  «nd  fiber  production. 
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some  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  are 
following  policies  that  retard  production. 

Naturally  the  National  Council  is  not 
suggesting  that  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
fertilizer  Industry  are  the  fault  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Admittedly,  the  cyclical  na- 
ture of  the  Indiistry,  coupled  with  low  prof- 
It  margins,  discourage  entry  of  new  pro- 
ducers. During  the  past  four  years,  at  least 
eight  major  fertilizer  marketing  companies 
have  partially  or  completely  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  The  high  capital  requirements 
and  low  returns  on  Investments  are  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  Investor -oriented 
companies. 

(Cooperatives,  by  definition,  are  low  mar- 
gin, service  oriented  corporations.  As  such, 
they  have  not  been  as  adversely  affected  by 
this  aspect  of  the  industry.  As  long  as  co- 
operatives receive  sufficient  rettirn  to  Justify 
continued  capital  Investments,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  viable  force  In  the  fertilizer 
market.  Farmer  cooperatives  currently  have 
under  consideration  plans  that,  if  fully  Im- 
plemented, would  require  an  additional  cap- 
ital Investment  of  one-half  to  three-qusu"- 
ters  of  a  billion  dollars  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  These  Investments  are  designed  to  im- 
prove cooperatives'  capabilities  to  supply 
farmer  members  with  additional  fertilizer. 

Since  this  hearing  is  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  will 
therefore  concentrate  on  Issues  facing  the 
fertilizer  Industry  over  which  the  govern- 
ment can  have  significant  influence.  These 
Issues  can  be  divided  Into  three  categories — 
transportation,  fuel,  and  price  and  export 
controls. 

TBANSPORTATIOtf 

Transportation  systems  are  becoming 
much  more  expensive.  Railroads  are  push- 
ing to  abandon  branch  lines,  while  barge 
lines  are  Increasing  their  rates  drastically. 
Trucking  is  playing  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  distribution  of  fertilizer. 

The  National  Council  Is  on  record  sup- 
porting legislation  that  would  eliminate 
"minimum"  rate  charges  while  retaining 
"maximum"  rates.  This  action  would  Im- 
prove competition  among  various  modes  of 
transportation. 

The  Council  also  supports  legislation  that 
establishes  revolving  loan  guarantees  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  rolling  stock.  In  par- 
ticular, this  would  help  railroads  meet  peak 
fertilizer  shipping  periods  so  as  to  Improve 
the  distribution  of  plant  food. 

The  cooperative  response  to  this  transpor- 
tation logjam  has  been  to  compensate  for 
current  weaknesses  in  the  system.  Two  co- 
operatives recently  announced  Joint  purchase 
of  100  railroad  cars  to  Improve  fertilizer  and 
grain  shipments  during  peak  periods.  In  ad- 
dition, several  cooperatives  are  engaged  In 
a  transportation  study  of  fertilizer  and  grain 
movements  that  may  result  in  the  coopera- 
tive ownership  of  a  barge  company. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  to  note  that 
these  Investments  are  capital  Inveetments  by 
cooperatives  In  an  adequate  transportation 
system,  rather  than  direct  Investments  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizer. In  other  words,  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  cooperatives'  control,  many  capital 
Inveetments  in  fertilizer  are  In  related  activ- 
ities such  as  transportation  that  do  not  In 
themselves  Increase  supplies  of  sorely  needed 
plant  food. 

EXPORTS   AND   PRICB   COMTROia 

Farmer  cooperatives  are  unique  in  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry  because  It  is  not  their  policy 
to  exjKjrt  fertilizers  during  periods  of  short 
supply,  except  In  specific  situations  where 
full  Inventories  might  cloae  a  plant  unless 
outside  sales  were  made.  Therefore  during 
the  past  two  years,  regardless  of  Interna- 
tional price  advantages,  cooperatives  have 
restricted  their  major  fertillner  suppllea  to 
the  American  fanner. 


There  Is  no  question  that  prior  pricing 
policies  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  hurt 
the  domestic  supplies  of  fertilizer.  The  Na- 
tional Council  estimates  that  due  to  addi- 
tional Increased  exports  over  the  past  two 
years,  farmer  supplies  of  phosphates  were  re- 
duced by  10 Tc  and  nitrogen  by  3%.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  National  Council  supported  the 
lifting  of  price  controls  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Covuicll. 

Selfishly,  farmer  cooperatives  could  have 
supported  expert  controls  which  would  have 
had  almost  no  effect  on  cooperatives'  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  fertilizer.  .\t  the  same 
time,  export  controls  would  have  Increased 
domestic  supplies  while  retaining  moderate 
fertilizer  prices.  However,  the  National  Coun- 
cil concluded  that  this  would  not  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  increasing  the  fertilizer 
production  capabilities  of  Investor-orler.ted 
compar.les,  which  account  for  65-70  ^c  of  the 
current  market.  In  addition,  export  controls 
would  have  cost  the  United  States  interna- 
tionally in  terms  of  prestige  and  reliability. 
As  a  result  of  continued  price  Increases 
and  shortages,  the  National  CouncU  strongly 
urges  the  Subcommittee  to  carefully  examine 
current  comniltnaents  for  both  increased 
domestic  supply  of  fertilizer  and  capital  In- 
vestments to  expand  production  of  fertiliser. 
If  the  Subcommittee  Is  not  satisfied  with 
the  progress  being  made  on  both  fronts,  the 
Council  strongly  urges  a  thorough  reexami- 
nation of  government  policy  as  it  relates  to 
both  domestic  fertilizer  prices  and  export 
controls. 

ruBij 
A.  Middle  distillates  and  residual 
The  Federal  Energy  Office  mandatory  al- 
location program  provides  that  end  users  In 
both  categories  qualifying  as  "agricultural 
production"  are  to  be  supplied  at  100%  of 
current  needs.  The  National  Council  believes 
this  Includes  domestic  fertilizer  production 
and  marketing.  Serious  shortages  in  either  or 
both  of  these  categories  could  spell  doom  for 
both  plant  food  production  and  marketing. 
The  National  Council  feels  the  Subcom- 
mittee should  be  aware  that  the  regulations 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
will  not  guarantee  agricultural  production 
will  receive  100%  of  Its  current  energy 
needs.  The  problem  is  that  while  the  regu- 
lations provide  that  the  qualifying  end  user 
will  receive  100%  of  his  current  needs,  they 
do  not  guarantee  that  the  end  user's  supplier 
will  be  able  to  obtain  that  fuel. 

If  a  supplier's  allocation  fraction  Is  less 
than  one,  the  end  user  qualifying  under 
agricultural  production  will  be  limited  to 
the  supplier's  allocation  fraction  of  the  end 
user's  certified  needs.  Since  there  are  short- 
ages. It  Is  safe  to  assiime  that  most  sup- 
pliers' allocation  fraction  will  be  less  than 
one.  Thus,  in  most  cases,  agricultural  pro- 
duction win  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  cur- 
rent needs  rather  than  100%  as  widely 
assumed. 

B.  Natural  gas 

Of  all  the  uses  of  fossil  fuels,  the  only  one 
to  enter  the  food  chain  directly  is  the  use 
of  natural  gas  as  a  hydrocarbon  buUdlng 
block  for  anhydrous  ammonia  and  urea.  An 
average  of  36.000  to  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
Is  needed  to  produce  one  ton  of  ammonia. 

Since  anhydrous  ■.mmrtnin  la  the  major 
BOtrrce  of  nitrogen  emd  since  there  are  no  do- 
mestic econraulc  ftltemsttvee  to  tbe  use  of 
natural  gas  for  ammonia  production,  our 
nitrogen  Industry  la  totally  dependent  on 
adequate  i»uppllee  of  natural  gaa.  Mucb  at 
our  food  production  depends  heavily  on  ni- 
trogen auppllee,  of  which  fertlllaer  nitrogen 
from  natural  gas  la  a  major  oomponent. 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  encountered 
difficulties  In  obtaining  necessary  domestle 
commitments  for  natural  gas  stippUes  to  •!• 
pand  anhydrous  ammonia  juodtieUon.  A  new 
fertUiaer  plant  addition  to  the  oooperattve 
system  wlU  be  buUt  In  Canada  pitmarOy  tor 


this  reason.  In  fact,  cooperatives  continue  to 
explore  the  desirability  of  various  foreign 
site  locations  for  expansion  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  cooperatives  are  also 
attempting  to  Import  foreign-produced  fer- 
tilizer to  meet  domestic  demand.  This  year 
over  $10  million  has  been  budgeted  for  that 
purpose. 

Much  of  the  problem  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies can  be  traced  to  a  1964  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  gave  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  regulate  Interstate 
gas  rates.  Since  that  time,  wildcat  drilling 
for  natural  gas,  a  good  meastire  of  industrial 
activity,  has  declined  from  a  high  of  16,0(X) 
wells  In  1956  to  7-8,000  between  1971  and 
1973.  In  addition,  since  1968,  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  Is  being  consumed  at  a  faster  rate 
than  reserves  are  being  discovered. 

The  unrealistic  rate  structure  of  natural 
gas  also  has  the  undesirable  effect  of  reduc- 
ing supplies  available  to  historical  users  (fer- 
tilizer Indiistry)  by  encouraging  Its  use  for 
economy  reasons  by  increasingly  significant 
numbers  of  non- historical  users.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  natural  gas  by  an  electric 
utility  to  produce  electrity  to  be  \xsed  for 
heating  purposes  u?es  three  times  as  r^iany 
B.T.U.'s  as  providing  the  same  natural  gas 
directly  to  the  end  user  for  heating  purpoeee. 

The  National  Council  would  also  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  fact  that  22  To  of 
ammonia  producers  have  contracts  with  gas 
suppliers  that  have  an  Interruptlble  clause. 
This  means  that  If  higher  priority  users' 
needs  are  not  met.  gas  suppliers  can  tem- 
porarily be  halted.  During  the  past  three 
years,  because  of  Increasing  shortages  of 
natural  gas.  these  interruptions  have  In- 
creased— thus  decreasing  production  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission places  these  contracts  in  priority 
category  8.  The  National  CouncU  believes 
that  because  of  the  Importance  of  nitrogen 
In  crop  production,  all  ammonia  producers 
should  be  placed  In  priority  category  2. 

CONCLUSION 

In  Bummary,  the  National  Cotincll  pledges 
that  farmer  coopyeratlves  will  do  all  In  their 
power  to  Increase  fertilizer  production  and 
distribution,  consistent  with  domestic  needs 
and  ccx>peratlves'  financial  capabllitiea.  In 
return,  cooperatives  request  that  fertilizer 
production  be  placed  In  a  high  national  pri- 
ority and  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  coordinate  their  effcMta  to  aaalst 
the  fertUlzer  mdustry  tn  achieving  maTtmum 
production. 

Livestock  NfTsiENT  Pkodttction — Dicalcitik 

PHOSPHAT-E    SHORTACiE    CONTrRMED 

iBy  Donna  Russell) 

CHICAGO,  February  26.— "There  Is  a  dlstmct 
possibility  VS.  Uveetock  production  wUl  be 
cut  back"  In  1974  because  of  an  acute  short- 
age of  feed  grade  phosphorus.  Lee  Boyd,  nu- 
tritionist for  the  American  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association,  told  CNS  Monday. 

In  1974  U.S.  livestock  producers  will  need 
16  mUlton  tons  oJ  feed-grade  phosphorus, 
primarily  as  dlcalcium  phosphate  or  de- 
fluorinated  phosphate,  but  wUl  receive  only 
about  1.3  million  tons.  The  mineral  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  nutrition  of  swine,  beef  cattle, 
poultry  and  dairy  animals,  esiieclally  the 
young  and  breeders. 

Boyd  explained  that  the  3  to  4  month  old 
20  percent  shortage  can  hamper  feed  conver- 
sion efficiency,  bone  development,  and  re- 
productive capacity,  maktog  livestock  pro- 
duction, especially  with  today's  high  grain 
prices,  uneconomical.  "Farmers  will  realise 
they  are  better  off  not  producing  an  animal 
If  they  know  they  can't  produce  It  econom- 
ically," he  said. 

Causes  of  the  shortage,  which  la  world- 
wide, are  many  and  include:  feed  industry 
competition  with  the  similarly  tight  fertUlaar 
industry  for  integral  pho^borlc  acid;    lack 
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of  natural  gas  at  major  plants  In  Florida; 
Impact  on  the  Industry  of  earlier  price  con- 
trols— lack  of  expansion  and  diversion  of  sup- 
plies to  more  lucrative  foreign  markets;  cur- 
rency fluctuations  which  also  boosted  ex- 
ports; environmental  restrictions  on  phos- 
phate rock  mli_  ng  In  Florida;  an  earlier 
strike  of  one  of  the  major  producers;  and 
transportation  difficulties. 

The  solutions,  according  to  Industry 
sources,  are  few  and  even  If  they  are  under- 
taken Immediately,  consensus  is  that  the 
shortfaU  will  last  through  the  first  quarter 
of  1975,  with  Implications  through  dimin- 
ished breeding  capacity  possibly  conttoulng 
another  2  years. 

Specific  problems  tackled  by  the  feed  In- 
dustry are: 

Natural  gas  shortage:  The  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Associations  and  other  trade 
bodies  met  this  week  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  present  "An  affidavit  docu- 
mentmg  that  phosphorus  is  absolutely  es- 
sential element  in  animal  feedmg  which  has 
no  substitute."  Boyd  said  the  AFMA  found 
the  USDA  willing  to  present  the  Industry's 
case  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
must  then  rule  on  Improving  the  phosphate 
Industry's  priority  for  natural  gas. 

Many  Florida  production  plants  are  on  In- 
terrupt ible  contracts  and  have  been  forced 
onto  fuel  oil  during  cold  snaps  In  adjacent 
northern  states.  The  switch  from  gas  to  oil's 
lower  heating  capacity  also  lowers  produc- 
tive capacity  between   15  and  30  percent. 

Phosphoric  acid  shortage:  An  appeal  to 
the  acid  Industry  to  divert  Just  75,000  tons 
away  from  the  fertilizer  Industry  In  1974 
came  out  of  a  recent  phosphate  forum  In 
Iowa. 

Marvin  Vlnsand,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Peed  Ingredients  Association 
explained,  however,  the  feed  Industry  ac- 
counts for  Just  4  to  5  percent  of  acid  con- 
sumption. With  the  fertUlzer  Industry  and 
foreign  buyers  outbidding  such  small  con- 
sumers, he  said.  It  la  no  wonder  feed  men 
have  trouble  obtalntog  the  catalyst  and 
Ingredient. 

In  addition,  feed-grade  phosphoric  acid  re- 
quires more  time-consuming  and  costly  re- 
fining than  does  fertilizer-grade,  another 
Impetus  for  acid  refiners  to  favor  fertUlzer 
customers. 

Trade  sources  agreed,  however,  that  read- 
justments of  distribution  are  best  left  to  In- 
dustry, not  to  government.  Aside  from  Im- 
proved energy  priorities,  Vlnsand  said,  "We 
wiU  probably  be  far  better  off  working  this 
out  without  government  Intervention  such 
as  embargoes  and  price  controls.  We  need  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  Congressmen,  but 
I  get  a  little  concerned  at  government  Inter- 
vention because  many  times  It  Is  misin- 
formed. Industry  can  handle  the  situation 
more  swiftly  and  efficiently." 

Commercial  feed  mixers,  livestock  nutri- 
tionists, and  livestock  producers  have  already 
beg\m  to  make  adjustments  to  the  situation. 
Depending  on  the  class  of  livestock,  various 
avenues  provide  optlmimi  use  of  the  minimal 
supplies. 

In  general,  sources  agreed,  the  best  choice 
Is  to  lower  the  phosphate  level  to  minimum 
but  adequate  levels.  Many  agreed  that  farm- 
ers had  been  overfeeding  minerals  "as  In- 
surance" by  as  much  tm  10  pet.  Much  of  this 
had  been  as  a  free  choice,  concentrated  mix 
put  out  In  addition  to  the  phosphorus  added 
to  grain  or  protem  rations. 

Many  commercial  feed  mixers  have  elimi- 
nated sale  of  such  concentrates,  choosing  to 
use  the  avaUable  supply  of  phosphates  In 
their  higher  volume,  essential  feed  mixes. 

AlthoTigh  there  are  no  substitutes  for  pios- 
phorus.  there  are  some  less  efficient  alternate 
souroea:  steamed  bone  meal,  tankage,  fish- 
meal,  and  bran  for  dairy  cattle.  All  are,  how- 
•▼er.  In  short  supply  and  consequently 
expensive. 


Whether  eliminating  the  "insurance  mar- 
gin" or  turning  to  alternative  sources  will 
allow  livestockmen  to  "squeak  through"  the 
year's  shortage  depends  on  the  type  of  live- 
stock they  produce,  sources  said.  Individual 
types  have  different  requirements: 

Beef:  Breeding  cows  and  young  animals  In 
beef  cow  herds  require  supplementary  phos- 
phorus, especially  when  on  mature  roughages 
lacking  minerals.  Lack  of  phosphorus  Is  re- 
lated to  infertility,  according  to  a  University 
of  Illinois  beef  cattle  nutritionist. 

Although  a  mineral  lack  In  the  mother 
will  not  hamper  a  fetus'  development,  the 
oow's  metabolism  will  draw  deficient  ele- 
ments from  her  skeleton,  putting  her  In  such 
poor  condition  she  may  fall  to  breed  during 
next  heat. 

Feedlot  animals  wheh  young  and  growing 
need  supplements,  but  older  animals  on  fin- 
ishing rations  do  not  necessarily  require 
phosphate  additives. 

He  added  the  shortage  will  probably  not 
cause  farmers  to  cut  herd  or  feedlot  num- 
bers, but  the  problem,  combined  with  high 
com  and  soybean  meal  prices,  will  probably 
curtail  expansion.  Exceptions  Include  those 
farmers  who  supplement  grain  farming  with 
modest  livestock  operations.  Many,  the  Illi- 
nois source  said,  are  opting  out  of  the  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  livestock  business 
In  preference  for  increasingly  lucrative  grain 
sales  only. 

Dairj-:  "The  situation  Is  critical  as  far  as 
milking  cattle  are  concerned,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  3  to  4  months,"  a  U.  of  I  dairy 
nutritionist  told  CNS. 

Although  the  shortage  will  affect  milk  pro- 
duction immediately,  "more  Importantly  It 
will  reduce  fertility  levels  and  cause  other 
broader  metabolic  disorders  that  may  lead  to 
diseases  such  as  milk  fever,"  he  said. 

Such  additional  problems  in  an  Industry 
which  has  already  suffered  high  attrition 
from  high  feed  costs  Bnd  an  unprofitable 
mUk/meat  ratio,  will  no  doubt  encourage 
early  "retirement "  by  many  com  belt  dairy 
farmers,  he  added. 

Swine:  The  bone  building  mineral  is  more 
Important  to  pregnant  and  lactatlng  sows 
and  to  their  young  than  to  beef  cattle  at 
-similar  stages,  a  Purdue  nutritionist  told 
CNS,  because  the  ruminant  capacity  of  cattle 
makes  their  use  of  plant  phosphorus  more 
effective. 

Structural  soundness,  reproductive  ability, 
and  efficiency  of  rate  at  gain  in  swine  wlU 
all  be  affected  If  phosphorus  rations  fall  be- 
low minimum  requirements. 

Poultry:  Phosphorus  is  needed  by  replace- 
ment pullets  and  growing  broilers,  but  Is 
most  e.ssentlal  in  layers.  Although  there  Is 
virtually  no  phosphorus  in  egg  shells,  pro- 
ducing eggs  removes  calcium  from  the  skele- 
ton of  the  birds  which  simultaneously  re- 
leases bone  phosphorus  into  their  excretory 
systems.  Both  must  be  replaced  dally. 

All  sources  agreed  that  the  shortage  did 
not  portend  a  move  away  from  soybean  meal 
as  a  protein  supplement.  No  other  plant  pro- 
tein source,  such  as  cotton  seed  meal,  pro- 
vided more  nutritionally  available  phospho- 
rus. All  interviewed  will  be  participants  In  a 
phosphate  conference  Wednesday  Feb  27  at 
Purdue  University. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  Senate 
Resolution  289.  As  h*s  been  indicated, 
this  measure  is  cosponsored  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Comimittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Perhaps  because 
of  our  membership  on  this  committee, 
we  have  been  made  quite  aware  of  the 
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situation  facing  American  farmers  as  a 
result  of  price  controls  and  increased 
acreage  being  placed  under  cultivation. 

These  two  items  are  at  the  root  of  the 
fertilizer  shortage  which  is  now  upon  us. 
Price  controls  in  this  country  resulted 
in  huge  outflows  of  fertilizer  to  other 
countries  last  year  when  it  could  liave 
been  purchased  and  stockpiled  by  do- 
mestic producers  for  use  during  1974. 
Second,  the  worldwide  food  shortage  haa 
resulted  in  this  Government  asking 
American  farmers  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  in  1974.  This  means  that 
a  decreased  supply  of  fertilizer  will  be 
available  for  an  increased  acreage. 

A  new  marketing  strategy  by  manufac- 
turers, necessitated  by  this  shortage,  has 
resulted  in  many  fertilizer  dealers  being 
left  without  supplies  to  serve  their  tradi- 
tional customers.  This  means  that  farm- 
ers who  have  been  buying  from  these  now 
defunct  dealers  will  not  even  get  a  par- 
tial allocation  unless  some  action  is 
taken. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  this  resolution  that  the  ac- 
tions proposed  therein  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately and  will  result  in  increased 
supplies  for  1974  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies  which  are  available 
Mr.  President,  I  support  this  resolution 
very  strongly.  The  need  for  f ertUizer  is  of 
vital  concern  to  everyone  in  the  United 
States  because  the  amoimt  of  fertilizer 
available  is  going  to  determine  how  much 
food  is  produced.  The  amoimt  of  fertil- 
izer available  for  foreign  countries  will 
have  a  great  impact  on  their  production 
Consequently,  any  energy  that  is 
needed  to  produce  fertUizer  that  is  not 
made  available  will  result  In  a  scarcity 
of  agricultural  products  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  worldwide  starvation  prob- 
lem, and  starvation  will  exist  in  some 
places.  It  will  also  definitely  contribute  to 
higher  food  prices. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  further 
steps  be  taken  to  make  the  fertilizer 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  the  principal 
sponsor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  still  on  the  floor, 
that  it  is  the  subcommittee's  Intention 
to  schedule  additlMial  hearings  on  the 
fertilizer  situation  in  the  Midwest  on 
March  8.  We  are  planning  to  hold  these 
hearings  in  Omaha.  Nebr.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  testimony  we  take  in  the  field 
will  be  helpful  in  shedding  more  light  on 
the  urgency  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
register  my  strong  support  for  this  reso- 
lution and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  bringing  it  to 
the  floor. 

I  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  fertilizer  In  the  State  of 
Michigan.  My  State  Is  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  producers  in  terras 
of  agricultural  products.  But  unless  we 
get  more  fertUlzer  quickly,  the  level  of 
production  Is  boimd  to  fall  sharply. 

I  call  on  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  which  the  reso- 
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lution  is  addressed  to  respond  positively 
to  this  appeal  for  action.  The  fertilizer 
crisis  is  real;  it  is  very  serious;  and  it 
must  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  indicated,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  unanimously 
reported  this  resolution.  Since  that  time. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  live- 
stock feeds  are  affected  in  much  the  same 
way  as  fertilizer.  It  depends  upon  nitro- 
gen and  particularly  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  imprinted 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "nitro- 
gen" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "synthetic  anhydrous  ammonia  and  de- 
fluorinated  phosphate". 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  In 
lieu  thereof,  and  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'■(6)  The  manufacturers  of  phosphoric  acid 
give  the  highest  priority  to  supplying  such 
material  to  producers  of  dlcalclum  phos- 
phate, which  Ingredient  Is  essential  to  the 
proper  growth  of  Uvestock  and  poultry." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  add 
livestock  feed  to  fertilizer  In  the  original 
resolution  to  Insure  that  the  producers 
of  defluorinated  phosphate  and  dical- 
cium  phosphate  receive  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  achieve  maximum  production  of 
these  feed  ingredients  so  essential  to 
growth  and  production  of  livestock  and 
poultry  and  adequate  and  economical 
supplies  of  milk,  meat,  and  eggs. 

Available  production  of  phosphorus 
for  use  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeds 
during  1974  probably  will  be  below  re- 
quirements if  corrective  action  is  not 
taken.  The  available  prospective  supply 
of  such  materials  in  1974  is  1.3  million 
tons,  while  requirements  will  be  about 
1.6  milUon  tons.  Unless  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  eliminate  this  300,000-ton  short- 
fall, food  production  this  year  will  be  re- 
duced and  prices  will  rise. 

All  animals  require  phosphorus.  It  Is 
essential  for  growth,  production  and  re- 
production. 

Hogs  normally  mature  for  slaughter  in 
6  months,  but  without  adequate  phos- 
phate in  the  diet,  they  will  require  8  to 
10  months  to  reach  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

Caged  laying  hens  use  phosphorus  to 
build  eggs  and  egg  shells  even  if  it  must 
be  extracted  from  their  own  bones.  The 
early  symptom  of  phosphorus  deficiency 
in  laying  hens  is  a  drastic  drop  in  pro- 
duction, followed  by  collapsed  bones,  and 
eventually  death. 

A  cow  producing  milk  also  includes 
phosphorus  in  production  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  own  skeletal  and  reproductive 
needs. 

Like  hogs,  beef  cattle  will  be  slow  get- 
ting to  market  and  take  comparably 
more  grain  and  protein  to  gain  the  same 
weight. 


The  principal  sources  of  feed  phos- 
phate are  dicalcium  phosphate  and  de- 
fluorinated phosphate  rock.  Production  of 
dicalcium  phosphate  is  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid 
which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  a  supply 
of  natural  gas,  the  energy-  most  efBcient 
for  production.  It  is  a  material  also  used 
in  manufactiu-ing  high  analysis  phos- 
phate fertilizers. 

With  the  current  heavy  demand  for 
phosphate  fertilizers,  manufacturers 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  both  fertilizer 
and  feed  grade  phosphate  demands.  Al- 
though phosphate  for  fertilizer  and  feed 
have  a  common  origin,  fluorine  first  must 
be  removed  to  convert  it  to  feed  grade 
phosphate  quality  because  animals  are 
sensitive  to  fluorine.  While  recognizing 
that  we  are  faced  with  shortages  In  both 
cases,  it  is  imperative  that  more  feed 
grade  material  be  made  available  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  food. 

Many  farmers  have  been  supplying 
fairly  liberal  amounts  of  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer over  the  past  several  years,  result- 
ing in  a  buildup  of  phosphate  reserves 
in  the  soil.  So  some  shortage  of  phos- 
phate fertilizer  might  not  be  disastrous 
this  year  if  there  is  no  alternative.  But 
with  increased  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
the  phosphate  industry  can  and  will  ac- 
commodate both  needs. 

To  complicate  the  problem,  other 
minor  sources  of  phosphorus  such  as  fish- 
meal  are  In  short  supply  while  the  de- 
mand for  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  Is  at  an 
all-time  high.  This  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  289  asks  fertilizer  manufsic- 
turers  to  make  greater  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  avadlable  to  dicalcium  phos- 
phate producers  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
also  asks  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— and  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agencies — give  the  highest  priority 
to  producers  of  dicalciimi  phosphate  and 
defluorinated  phosphate  in  the  allocation 
of  natural  gas  supplies — along  \\ith  the 
producers  of  nitrogen  products  for  feed 
and  fertilizer  use. 

One  of  the  major  producers  of  defluo- 
rinated phosphate  is  now  losing  about 
20,000  tons  of  productive  capacity  a  year 
because  of  recent  rulings  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  natural  gas.  While 
this  producer  is  being  allocated  all  the 
natural  gas  required  to  operate  two  pro- 
duction units,  only  50  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  requirements  with  respect  to 
his  other  seven  units  Is  being  provided. 
While  fuel  oil  can  and  is  being  used  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  other 
seven  units,  it  is  being  done  with  a  loss  of 
40  percent  in  productive  eflBciency. 

If  other  practical  sources  of  domestic 
phosphorus  were  available  to  U.S.  Uve- 
stock and  poultry  producers,  we  might  be 
able  to  live  with  some  loss  of  productive 
eflficiency  to  conserve  energy. 

But  this,  too,  is  false  economy.  Since 
the  production  facilities  are  built  to  uti- 
lize natural  gas  for  energy  with  fuel  oil, 
they  require  about  half  again  as  many 
Btu's  to  produce  an  equivalent  amount 
of  product  as  they  do  with  natural  gas. 
This  country  is  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
all  types  of  energy,  so  it's  important  to 
assign  priorities  for  the  available  energy 
according  to  their  most  eflScient  use  to 


accommodate    the   food   needs   of   the 
people. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
give  feed  phosphate  producers  the  same 
high  priority  that  we  are  asking  them  to 
give  the  producers  of  feed  and  fertilizer 
nitrogen  products. 

Mr.  President,  unless  something  is 
done,  and  very  soon,  to  meet  the  feed 
needs  of  animal  producers  and  fertilizer 
needs  of  grain  farmers,  American  con- 
sumers can  look  forward  not  only  to 
much  higher  food  prices — but  major 
shortages  in  the  near  future. 

We  can  help  avoid  or  minimize  such 
developments  by  approving  this  amend- 
ment and  Senate  Resolution  289. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  entirely  acceptable  to  me, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
through  oversight  in  drafting  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  provision  was  omitted  in 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that  we 
did  discuss  the  question  of  making  more 
of  these  essential  feed  ingredients  avail- 
able for  livestock  and  poultry  production. 
So,  I  am  quite  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  timendment 
be  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(putting  the  question* . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  289)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended,  with  Its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  289 

Resolution  relating  to  the  serious  nature  of 

the  supply,  demand,  and  price  situation  of 

fertilizer 

Whereas  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
1974-75  food  and  fiber  supply  for  the  world 
and  the  United  States  Is  either  planted  or 
about  to  be  planted:  and 

Whereas  nearly  30  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  In  the  United  States 
Is  directly  attributable  to  the  application  of 
fertilizer;  and 

Whereas  the  1974  agricultural  production 
goals  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  sufficient  quantities  of  fertilizer  are 
made  available:  and 

Whereas  the  current  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation's  fertUlzer  Industry  Is  In- 
sufficient to  meet  existing  and  future 
demands;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  current  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  fertUlzer  Industry 
Is  being  unrealized  due  to  limited  availabili- 
ties of  nattiral  gas  and  other  liquid  and 
mlddle-dlstlUate  fuels;  and 

Whereas  these  factors  are  contributtag  to  a 
supply  of  fertUizers  this  year  short  of  what 
farmers  ->\ant  and  need  for  application  on 
Increased  acreage;  and 

Whereas  such  shortages  are  not  only 
limiting  the  farmers'  ability  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  in  1974  at  maxmlmum  levels,  but 
also  are  contributing  to  further  escalation  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  UuiW- 
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(1)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  have  any  responsibility  for 
establishing  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
materials  and  faculties  utilized  in  the  pro- 
auction  or  distribution  of  fertilizer,  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  fertUlzer  industry 
regarding  the  allocation  of  such  materials 
and  faculties.  The  fertUlzer  industry.  In 
turn.  Is  urged  to  do  Its  utmost  In  making 
these  essential  fertUlzed  supplies  avaUable 
to  farmers  In  a  timely  and  equitable  manner. 
and  at  reasonable  price  levels; 

(2)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agencies  do 
everything  within  their  power.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
natural  gas  (including  gas  sold  under  Inter- 
ruptlble  contracts) .  to  insiu-e  producers  of 
"synthetic  anhyt&ous  ammonia  and  de- 
fluorlnated  phosphate"  with  supplies  of 
natural  gaa  sufficient  to  maintain  maximum 
p.'^xluctlan  levels; 

(3)  The  Federal  Energy  Office  Include  all 
of  the  energy  and  fuel  requirements  of  the 
fertlll?er  industry — Including  local  dealer 
requirements— in  its  highest  priority  cate- 
gory regarding  allocation  of  e-asoUne,  middle- 
dlstUIat^s,  and  other  liquid  fuels  utilized  by 
this  Industry  in  the  production,  distribution, 
and  application  of  fertilizer  supplies; 

(4)  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
continue  their  monitoring  and  reporting  of 
fertilizer  supply  avallablUtles,  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  and  export  shipments; 

(5)  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  establish 
an  investigatory  program  through  the  field 
offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
morUtor  and  analyze  any  reports  of  fertilizer 
price  gouging  at  either  wholesale  or  retail 
levels,  and  any  changes  In  manufacturer 
marketing  operations  or  relationships  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  local  dealers  and 
between  local  dealers  and  their  customers 
which  may  affect  continued  avaUablllty  or 
pricing  of  fertUlzer  supplies  to  farmers;  "and 

(6)  The  manufacturers  of  phosphoric 
acid  give  the  highest  priority  to  supplying 
such  material  to  producers  of  dlcalclum 
phosphate,  which  Ingredient  is  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

:jIt.  ^:cGO"'/ERN.  r.Ir.  rrcsldent,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wiiich 
the  z-esulution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPAPcKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  mo'ion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISPOSITION  OF  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2705  >  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  abandoned  money  orders 
and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tb  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  "^he  Senator  will  state  It 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  What  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  Is  S.  2705 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be 
recognized  in  that  connection,  I  think 
that  however  this  thing  goes,  It  now  looks 
as  though  it  would  take  some  days  to 
complete.  The  Senate  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  reason  for  my  opposition 
to  the  bill  and  that  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  other 
Senators. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  noted  that 


no  hearings  were  ever  held  on  this  bill. 
We  asked  for  hearings.  I  did  that  In  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  November  1,  1973,  but  no  hearings 
were  held. 

We  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
matter  deserved  hearings  as  a  matter  not 
at  all  free  of  complexity,  and  Involving 
considerable  doubt. 

Thereafter,  the  fcill  was  simply  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee,  apparently 
without  dissent;  under  what  circum- 
stances I  do  not  know,  nor  how  much 
thought  the  committee  gave  to  it,  but 
I  must  assume  that  this  was  a  considered 
judgment.  Then  it  appeared  on  the  floor. 
I  asked  to  be  heard  in  respect  to  it,  and 
the  matter  was  continued  until  now, 
which  has  been  the  first  opportunity  for 
all  of  us  to  really  get  Into  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  some  ad  hoc  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  could  be  worked  out. 
That  was  attmctive,  apparently,  to  us 
from  New  York  and  to  others  who  were 
involved  In  the  controversy,  but  not 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas; 
hence  the  matter  now  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  ultimate  decision. 

Here  is  the  situation:  The  bUl  Involves 
two  points,  with  one  of  which  I  have  no 
difference  whatever,  and  with  the  other 
of  which  I  sharply  disagree. 

The  first  point  is  that  hereafter,  be- 
ginning as  of  Januarj-  1,  1974,  which  is 
a  prospective  date  as  far  as  the  report- 
ing out  of  the  biU  is  concerned  the 
escheat  of  instruments  like  money  or- 
ders, traveler's  checks,  and  simUar  in- 
struments .shall  be  determined  by  the 
following  procedures:  That  when  the 
escheat  becomes  effective  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  which  affect  that 
particular  determination.  In  the  first  in- 
staiice,  if  there  is  any  recorded  address 
of  the  person  who  bought  the  money 
order  or  the  traveler's  check  in  the  books 
of  the  debtor  or  the  issuer,  then  of 
course,  it  will  escheat  to  that  State. 'ac- 
cording to  its  laws.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
as  seems  to  be  the  practice  in  many 
cases,  especially  with  traveler's  checks 
and  money  orders,  there  is  no  address 
then  It  shall  escht-at  to  the  State  in' 
which  the  instrument  is  purcha.sed;  that 
IS  the  thrust  of  the  bill.  But  if  there  is 
no  record  of  where  It  T<-as  purchased  or  If 
the  State  where  it  was  purchased  has 
no  escheat  laws,  then  it  escheats  to  the 
f}t  °1  ^}^^  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  debtor,  to  wit.  the  Issuing  com- 
pany, with  the  right  in  the  State  where 
the  purchase  was  made  to  reclaim  the 
money  if  it  does  latser  pass  an  escheat 
law. 

So  far.  so  good.  That  will  establish  a 
satisfactory  procedure  as  of  January  1 
1974,  which  was  the  prospective  date  of 
the  application  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  probably  a  way  in  which  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  if  that  Is  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  that. 

^.u^.y'^^®  committee  is  not  content  with 
that.  The  committee  went  back,  ex  post 
facto,  to  a  date  in  1965,  to  wit  February 
1.  1965,  and  applied  this  same  rule  to 
ever>'thlng  which  had  taken  place  for  al- 
most the  last  10  years. 
Now,  there  is  no  justiflcatlon  what- 
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ever  In  the  committee  report  or  in  any- 
thing that  I  have  heard  or  seen  for  that 
except  just  the  fact  that  the  committee 
believes  that  the  States  which  will  bene- 
fit from  a  continuance  of  the  rule  which 
has  been  the  rule  up  to  now  are  so  many 
fewer  than  the  States  which  will  bene- 
fit by  retroactivity,  that  naked  power  will 
be  applied  to  make  them  do  It. 

That  Is  the  real  issue.  We  might  as  well 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  theory  is  that 
they  have  got  more  votes  than  the  States 
which  have  justice  on  their  side,  and  that 
therefore  they  will  be  made  to  disgorge 

Mr.  President,  I  have  argued  this  many 
times.  It  may  seem  odd  to  the  Senate  that 
I  or  my  colleague  (Mr.  Buckley)  would 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  a  matter  which 
may  Involve  $2  million.  We  believe  the  to- 
tal  amount  which  could  possibly  be  In- 
volved Is  no  more  than  $4  miUion.  But 
Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  be  the  way 
in  which  these  things  go  most  of  the  time, 
though  not  all  the  time,  and  I  think  it 
is  really  high  time  to  call  this  Lssue  what 
it  is,  and  to  fight  It  for  what  it  is  Are 
we  the  legislature  of  the  Nation,  express- 
ing its  conscience,  or  are  we  simply  indi- 
vidual States  which,  when  it  suits  them 
obey  the  law,  and  when  it  does  not  suit 
them  pass  a  retroactive  law  to  cancel  it 
out?  Because  the  law  up  to  now,  accord- 
ing to  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  one 
made  in  1965  and  one  madfe  as  recently 
as  1972,  has  provided  that  where  the  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser  of  the  money  or- 
der or  traveler's  check  was  not  available, 
and  there  was  escheat,  there  would  be 
escheat  to  the  State  in  which  the  issuing 
company  had  its  principal  place  of 
business. 

Now  that  is  being  changed  by  this  law. 
Prospectively,  all  right;  but  it  Is  also 
being  changed  retroactively,  going  back 
to  1965.  The  theory  Is  that  smaU  States 
which  do  not  have  big  financial  institu- 
tions in  them  will  get  aboard  In  this 
fashion.  But,  Mr.  President,  these  kinds 
of  actions  have  a  way  of  coming  back  to 
torment  their  tormentors,  and  I  think 
it  is  very,  very  bad  practice  in  a  democ- 
racy to  utilize  naked  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  injustice  and  inequity. 

For  10  years  the  law  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  law  as  I  have  de- 
scribed It,  according  to  these  two  Su- 
preme Court  cases;  and.  Indeed,  the 
committee  itself  recognizes  that,  because 
it  is  compelled  to  say  something  which  is 
a  departure  from  Its  own  findings.  It  is 
compelled  to  say  that  where  the  money 
has  already  been  paid  to  any  State,  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  retroactivity  provision 
of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  committee 
should  say  that  If  they  wanted  to  be  com- 
pletely consistent.  The  States  are  perfect- 
ly good  for  the  money,  and  they  could 
have  authorized  suit  by  State  A  against 
State  B  In  order  to  recover  whatever 
had  been  paid  up  to  now.  But  they  did 
not  do  that.  They  excepted  that  par- 
ticular khid  of  payment,  thus,  it  seems 
to  me.  acknowledging  the  inequity  of 
this  retroactivity. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  if  we 
pass  such  a  statute  it  may  not  even  be 
constitutional.  It  may  very  well  be  seek- 
ing to  take  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  But  quite  apart  from  the  consti- 
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tutlonal  question—and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Buckley,  advises  me  that  b© 
proposes  to  argiic  that  Issue— this  is  not 
a  major  bill,  by  any  means.  The  Senator 
frcm  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  was  ex- 
tremely courteous  In  accommodating  me, 
when  I  could  not  have  it  considered  on  a 
given  day — I  was  engaged  in  something 
else— and  it  may  take  a  little  while — it 
may  take  a  few  days,  whatever  time  it 
may  take  to  have  Members  understand 
exactly  what  this  Is  about.  But  the 
principle  is  critically  important  to  all  of 

ns. 

The  question  really  is.  Will  we  act  in 
these  matters  on  the  basis  of  equity  and 
justice,  or  will  we  act  in  these  matters 
on  the  basis  of  naked  power — one  State 
against  the  other? 

I  have  little  doubt.  If  we  toted  up  tne 
number  of  States  which  have  some  minor 
interest  in  this,  it  will  be  a  great  deal,  but 
they  would  get  something  out  of  retro- 
activity, put  back  10  years — which  Inci- 
dentally, is  an  amazing  period — but  if 
they  get  something  out  of  it,  that  is  the 
only  criterion  by  which  their  particular 
Senators  will  judge  ond  then  we  will  go 
down  to  defeat,  in  due  course,  whenever 
the  vote  comes,  so  that  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  could  be  aroused  to  a  higher 
standard  and  a  better  standard.  This  is 
a  clear  case  in  point. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  Senators 
will  consider  carefully  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  I  would  hope  to  see 
go  into  the  Record,  the  legal  analyses 
made  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York — who.  Incidentally, 
won  the  last  case,  which  was  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  against  New  York  in  1972 — 
won  it  exactly  on  the  grounds  I  am  now 
stating  and  that  therefore  the  Senate 
may,  hopefully,  rule  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  justice,  rather  than  by  naked  power. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee kisses  off  the  10-year  retroactiv- 
ity in  one  sentence,  as  follows : 

The  act  is  applicable  to  sun>'3  p'vyable  on 
the  various  instruments  deemed  abandoned 
on  or  after  February  1,  196.5,  except  to  such 
sums  which  have  already  been  paid  to  a  State 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

That  Is  all.  No  explanation  of  any  kind 
or  character.  Then  it  goes  on.  in  the  next 
sentence : 

Thus,  the  legislation  resolves  existing  and 
prospective  conflicting  cl.iims  by  assuring 
that  e^ery  Stat*  where  such  an  Instrument 
was  sold  has  the  opportunity  to  escheat  or 
take  custody  of  the  proceeds  of  that  Inatru- 
ment. 

What  Is  going  to  be  sought  to  be  done 
here — I  say,  it  already  is — will  be  to  say, 
well,  there  are  arguments  among  the 
States  on  this  particular  question  and 
therefore  we  use  it  to  the  existing  claims. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  settle  the 
claims  by  retroactivity  for  10  years  back. 
That  reminds  me,  as  I  used  to  be  a  bill 
collector  when  I  was  a  law  clerk,  work- 
ing my  way  through  law  school,  that 
they  would  always  concoct  some  reason 
why  they  were  not  paying  the  bill.  But 
when  we  face  the  court,  reason  files  out 
the  window  and  there  are  no  existing 
claims.  There  are  no  existing  claims  be- 
cause the  Highest  Court  of  the  land  has 
laid  down  the  law.  So  if  we  simply  went 


out  and  did  not  pay,  it  was  just  the  fact 
that  we  were  defying  the  law,  that  we 
did  not  want  to  pay — not  the  existing 
controverted  claim. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  excuse  that 
there  are  existing  claims  is  nothing  but 
the  same  kind  of  excuse,  as  I  say,  when 
any  debtor  does  not  want  to  pay  a  bUl,  he 
can  always  concoct  the  reason  why  he 
does  not  want  to  pay  it,  until  he  faces 
the  music  and  then  reason  is  gone.  It  is 
the  same  in  this  case. 

If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  exercise  its  judicial  posture,  because 
it  has  to  decide  in  this  case  as  to  not 
only  what  w411  be  the  rule — I  am  not 
arguing  about  that — the  rule  v,-hich  will 
be  laid  do'wn  is  OK  and  my  State  says  it 
is  OK — but  what  I  am  arguing  about  is 
the  10-year  retroactivity  where,  through 
the  apphcation  of  naked  power,  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  reverse  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  took  place  within 
that  10-year  span,  imder  some  theory 
which  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  even  toler- 
able, that  there  are  existing,  conflicting 
claims  which.  I  respectfully  submit,  there 
are  not,  because  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  claim  when  die  Highest  Court  of  the 
land  has  so  clearly  laid  down  the  law. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  quest  for  justice  is  always 
an  arduous  one,  that  we  must  xmdertake 
a  vigorous  defense  enough  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  main,  are  not  at  all  informed  on 
this  piece  of  legislation — as  to  what  it  is 
all  about.  I  would  like  to  tell  my  friends 
and  colleagues  and  especially  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  who  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  this  matter  actively,  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  win  do  my 
utmost  to  see  that  we  do  not  vote  today 
because  I  have  seen  this  business  of 
coming  in  the  door  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  routine  bill  and  simply  voting  with 
the  committee. 

At  the  very  least.  Members  should 
have  the  cpportimity  to  read  the  Recof.d 
overnight,  or  to  have  their  assistants 
read  the  Record,  to  see  what  is  really  at 
stake  and  adjudge  their  own  consciences. 
So  they  should  today  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my  dl<!- 
tingulshed  colleague  from  New  York 
argues  his  case  very  well,  as  is  always  the 
case.  I  suppose  there  Is  probably  no  bet- 
ter Intellect  in  the  Senate,  no  one  more 
formidable  in  debate  than  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  allowed 
the  Impression  to  be  left,  as  a  result  of 
my  failure  to  respond,  that  I  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  are  supporting  the 
bill  are  consciously  and  ■wittingly  using 
naked  power  to  perpetrate  an  Injustice. 
That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  we 
have  on  this  side  of  the  issue.  I  rather 
suspect  we  have  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  votes. 

I  really  find  some  amusement,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  being  accused  of  the  use 
of  naked  power  in  the  Senate.  I  never 
realized  that  I  was  capable  of  using 
naked  pxjwer.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
tempted  to  try  to  refute  it.  But,  lest  our 
motives  be  mlsimderstood,  let  me  simply 


read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

S.  2705  is  designed  to  assure  a  more  eqtil- 
table  distribution  among  the  various  States 
of  the  proceeds  of  abandoned  money  orders, 
travelers  checks  or  other  similar  written  In- 
struments on  which  a  banking  organization, 
other  financial  Institution,  or  other  business 
organization.  Is  directly  liable  through  its 
havmg  sold  said  Instrument.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  equitably  resolve  a  long- 
standing and  much  litigated  conflict  be- 
tveen  f.ie  various  States  as  to  which  State 
is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  subject 
instruments. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  justice  and 
equity  are  not  always  compatible  with 
each  other,  but  certainly  our  motives 
cannot  be  questioned  when  we  seek 
equitable  treatment  for  all  the  States 
with  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  reason  for 
the— not  10  but  9-year  retroactivity  is 
that  there  will  not  be  a  hiatus  in  that 
period  from  the  rendering  of  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Texas  against  New 
Jersey  and  the  present  time. 

This  to  mv  mind,  is  an  orderly  way  to 
legislate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  incoiisistent 
with  pre\-ious  legislative  doctrines 
which  have  been  implemented  m  this 

Chamber  before.  ,.,_„„ 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  urge 
adoption  of  this  measure.  So  far.  there 
has  not  been  an  amendment  presented  to 
it  If  there  is.  we  will  deal  with  that 
amendment  and  we  will  debate  it  in  due 
course  as  it.  or  they,  may  be  presented. 

Mr  President.  I  am  reasonably  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  do 
not  want  to  go  to  third  reading  at  this 
time,  so  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

'^^■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  t.  The  clerk  will  caU  the 

^°The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  retroactive  effect 
of  the  pending  measure.  I  subscribe  en- 
tirely to  the  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 

(Mr.  JAViTS).  ^  ^  ^  „„«. 
I  think  we  are  clearly  faced  here  not 
merely  with  a  decision  by  Congress  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Bankhig,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
to  revise  the  existing  law.  but  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  revision  retroactive  to 
1965.  its  effect  Is  discriminatory.  It  is  an 
act  of  discrimination  against  New  York 
and  other  large  commercial  States  by 
smaller  States,  those  not  involved,  in  a 
manner  which  I  think  does  not  lend 
credit  to  the  kind  of  deliberations  we 
ought  to  expect  of  this  body.        

It  seems  to  me.  as  Senator  Javits  has 
expressed  It,  that  we  should  recognize 
that  we  are  a  national  body  and  not  a 
coalition  of  competing  factions.  We 
should  be  giilded  by  reason;  we  should  be 
guided  by  equity;  we  should  b«  guided  by 
falrplay. 

The  specific  point  I  wish  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation  is  not 
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only  that  the  retroactive  aspects  are 
unfair  but  also  that  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional, and  I  believe  they  are  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

The  committee  report  talks  about 
existing  claims  as  if  there  were  any  real 
doubt  as  to  which  State  has  the  right  of 
escheat  In  light  of  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  But  even  if  there  were  any  con- 
troversy as  to  the  facts,  the  law  being 
clear,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  inappro- 
priate for  this  body  to  attempt  to  adjudi- 
cate any  such  conflict  by  legislative  flat 
rather  than  allowing  the  judicial  process 
to  nm  Its  course  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  law— the  law  that  is  applica- 
ble as  of  the  time  in  which  these  theo- 
retical competing  claims  came  Into  exist- 
ence. I  believe  it  is  quite  clear,  under  the 
specific,  unambiguous  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  I  will  read 
It: 

We  therefor©  hold  that  each  Item  of  prop- 
erty In  question  In  this  case  la  subject  to 
escheat  only  by  the  State  of  the  last  known 
address  of  the  creditor,  as  shown  by  the 
debtor's  boolcs  and  records." 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  absolutely 
clear,  by  virtue  of  that  language,  that 
property  rights  have  vested  when  a 
State's  law  comes  into  effect  affecting 
the  papers  held  by  the  creditor.  Then 
that  State  has  a  vested  property  right 
that  this  body  does  not  have  the  power 
to  ignore,  nor  the  power  to  legislate  out 
of  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  respect 
this  body  traditionally  shows  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
cause  this  body  to  repudiate  any  attempt 
at  retroactivity,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  dispossess  cleary  established, 
clearly  vested  property  rights.  I  will 
therefore  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  spending  enough  time  on 
this  law  to  see  to  it  that  the  Senate  will 
in  fact  have  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
itself  with  this  obscure  measure,  to  un- 
derstand the  issues,  and  then  to  arrive 
at  a  reasoned  judgment  as  to  the  merits. 
and  not  allow  Itself  to  be  blindly  guided 
by  the  report  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee.  I  believe  that  this  is 
required  not  only  in  the  interest  of  equity 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  sound  practice, 
sound  procedure,  and  a  scimd  approach 
to  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  11  A.M.  FRIDAY 
MARCH  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
MTill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  DISPOSITION  OP  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  trace  from  the  Senate  the 
legal  history  in  this  matter  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  opening  remarks  respect- 
ing the  situation. 

The  cases  which  relate  to  these  mat- 
ters are  two;  The  first  one  is  that  of 
Texas  against  New  Jersey  which  was 
decided  February  1,  1965;  and  the  sec- 
ond, Pennsylvania  against  New  York  In 
which  the  present  attorney  general  of 
New  York  was  an  active  participant,  de- 
cided June  19,  1972. 

It  is  very  informative  to  give  these 
dates  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  before  us  proposes  to  impose  retro- 
activity to  February  1,  1965,  the  date  of 
the  decision  in  Texas  against  New  Jersey, 
rather  than  if  it  had  any  retroactivity 
to  June  19,  1972,  which  was  the  date  of 
the  decision  of  Pennsylvania  against  New 
York. 

Yet,  admittedly,  it  was  the  decision  In 
Pennsylvania  against  New  York  which 
related  to  the  instruments  which  are  the 
prime  object  of  the  bill— to  wit,  money 
orders.  The  decision  in  Texas  against 
New  Jersey  was  on  quite  a  different  state 
of  facts  relating  to  small  debts  which 
were  owed  to  small  creditors  who  never 
appeared  to  collect  from  a  company  that 
was  perfectly  solvent  in  terms  of  its 
ability  to  pay.  So  that  the  state  of  facts 
which  was  settled  by  the  cases  is  very 
much  more  pertinent  in  June  19,  1972, 
the  Pennsylvania  caee  is,  than  the  state 
of  facts  in  Texas  against  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  this  bears  out  my  con- 
tention that  the  bill  Is  simply  designed  to 
capture  money,  whatever  it  may  amount 
to,  by  the  exercise  of  what  I  think  and 
what  I  call,  quite  properly,  naked  power 
as  to  the  preponderance  of  voting  in 
terms  strictly  of  local  Interest  in  this 
Chamber,  rather  than  having  any  logi- 
cal basis  in  the  cases  or  in  the  law,  and  is 
simply  an  effort  by  legislative  flat  to  nul- 
lify the  decisions  which  have  been  en- 
tered—the decision  which  has  the  most 
relevance  as  to  the  facts  being  the  deci- 
sion Pennsylvania  against  New  York, 
decided  in  1972. 

That  is  a  very  important  point  and  I 
hope  that  Members  will  give  it  every  con- 
sideration as  they  go  over  the  Record 
and  ascertain  what  they  feel  they  should 
do. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  thru.st  of  the 
cases  and  the  basic  facts  upon  which 
each  of  them  is  based. 
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In  Texas  against  New  Jersey,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  original  jurisdiction 
imder  the  Constitution  was  raised  in  an 
action  by  one  State  against  another,  in 
an  endeavor  to  settle  certain  controver- 
sies as  to  which  State  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  take  title  to  certain  abandoned 
intangible  personal  property  through 
escheat.  The  property  consisted,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  of  various  small  debts 
which  a  given  company,  for  periods  of 
7  to  40  years  before  the  action  was 
brought,  owed  to  small  creditors  who 
never  appeared  to  collect  them.  Most  of 
the  claims  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
creditors  to  claim  or  cash  checks,  and 
most  of  the  moneys  were  evidenced  on 
the  books  of  the  debtor  corporation  as 
being  located  in  the  Texas  offices  or  ow- 
ing to  persons  whose  last  known  address 
was  in  Texas. 

Texas  at  that  time  insisted  that  this 
intangible  property  should  be  treated  as 
situated  in  Texas,  so  as  to  permit  the 
State  to  escheat  it.  New  Jersey  claimed 
the  right  to  escheat  because  the  corpora- 
tion owing  the  debt  was  Incorporated  in 
New  Jersey. 

As  an  Intervening  claim  to  the  other 
two,  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  power  to 
escheat  part  or  all  of  the  same  property, 
on  the  ground  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness office  of  the  debtor  corporation  was 
in  that  State.  The  debtor  corporation 
disclaimed  any  interest  in  the  property 
and  asked  only  to  be  protected  from  the 
possibiUty  of  double  liability. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  it  had 
held  in  a  previous  case.  Western  Union 
against  Pennsylvania,  that  the  due  proc- 
ess laws  of  the  14th  amendment  prevents 
more  than  one  State  from  escheating  a 
given  item  of  property.  So  it  took  juris- 
diction in  this  action  brought  by  Texas 
and  referred  the  case  to  a  special  master. 
Intervention  was  permitted  on  the  part 
of  another  State— to  wit.  Florida— in 
that  particular  case.  The  report  was 
filed,  and  this  decision  in  Texas  against 
New  Jersey  represented  the  disposition 
by  the  Court  of  the  special  master's 
report. 

The  Court  found  that  it  had  always 
been  the  unquestioned  rule  in  all  juris- 
dictions that  only  the  State  in  which 
property  is  located  could  escheat  that 
property  according  to  its  laws.  But  the 
Court  made  a  distinction  between  that 
kind  of  situation  of  tangible  property 
and  intangible  property  such  as  a  debt, 
which  the  Court  said  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  collect,  and  it  said  that  this 
is  not  a  physical  matter  which  can  be 
located  on  any  map. 

For  example,  it  pointed  out  that  the 
creditor  may  live  in  one  State,  the  debtor 
in  another,  and  matters  may  be  further 
complicated  if.  as  in  the  case  before  the 
Court,  the  debtor  was  a  corporation  with 
connections  in  many  States,  and  each 
creditor  may  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  other  creditors  or  other  States 
where  their  present  address — that  is.  the 
address  of  the  creditor — was  unknown. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  make  the 
finding  that,  as  the  States  separately  are 
without  constitutional  power  to  provide 
a  rule  to  settle  this  interstate  contro- 
versy, and  since  there  is  no  appUcable 
Federal  statute,  it  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
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original  jurisdiction,  to  adopt  a  rule 
which  would  settle  the  question  of  which 
State  will  be  allowed  to  escheat  this  In- 
tangible property. 

That  bears  rather  importantly  upon 
this  particular  bUl,  because  it  raises  the 
very  clear  question:  One,  as  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Federal  statute;  and 
two,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that 
Federal  statute.  I  call  that  especially  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  unlikelihood  that  this  matter  Is  ever 
going  to  be  decided  finally  except  in 
courts. 

In  the  argument  before  the  Court  in 
that  particular  case,  four  different  pos- 
sible rules  were  urged  upon  the  Court  by 
the  respective  States  which  were  parties 
to  the  case.  Texas,  for  example,  urged 
upon  the  Court  the  rules  in  its  own  State 
courts  and  said  that  the  State  with  the 
most  significant  contacts  with  the  debt 
should  be  allowed  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  escheat  it;  that  by  that  claim,  Texas 
had  the  best  right,  as  these  debts  were 
on  the  books  in  the  Texas  subsidiaries  of 
this  particular  corporation. 

The  Court,  however,  rejected  that  posi- 
tion, because  it  said  that  the  rule  that 
Texas  proposes  would  serve  only  to  leave 
in  permanent  turmoil  a  question  which 
should  be  settled  once  and  for  aU  by  a 
clear  rule  to  govern  all  types  of  intangi- 
ble obligations.  The  Issue,  therefore,  the 
Court  felt,  is  not  whether  a  defendant 
had  had  sufficient  contact  with  the  State 
to  make  the  defendant  or  his  property 
rights  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  State,  and  the  Court  point- 
ed out  that  such  a  jurisdiction  need  not 
be  exclusive,  citing  quite  a  few  cases.  The 
Court  said  that  as  this  Court — that  is, 
the  Supreme  Court — had  held  in  Western 
Union  against  Pennsylvania  that  the 
same  property  cannot  constitutionally  be 
escheated  by  more  than  one  State,  the 
court  felt  that  it  had  to  decide  which 
State's  claim  to  escheat  is  superior  to  all 
others,  and  it  rejected  the  so-called  con- 
tacts approach  as  put  forward  by  Texas. 

The  Court  then  said  that  the  contacts 
test  which  it  rejected  was  not  reaUy 
workable,  as  it  is  simply  a  suggestion  that 
this  Court — that  is,  the  Supreme  Court — 
extmiine  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each  particular  item  of  property  on  its 
own  particular  facts  and  then  make  what 
the  Court  called  a  dlfficiilt  and  often 
quite  a  subjective  decision  as  to  which 
State's  claims  seem  stronger  than  an- 
other's.  The  Court  rejected  that  kind  of 
idea.  Under  such  a  doctrine,  said  the 
Court,  any  State  would  easily  conidmze 
itself  that  its  clsdms  should  be  given  pri- 
ority. This  Is  shown,  the  Court  felt,  by 
the  Texas  argument  that  it  had  a  su- 
perior claim  to  all  the  assets  because 
either  the  last  known  address  of  the 
creditor  was  in  Texas  or  these  debts  were 
on  the  Texas  books. 

The  Court  said  that  the  uncertainty  of 
any  test  which  would  require  the  Court, 
in  effect,  either  to  decide  escheat  cases 
on  the  basis  of  their  particular  facts  as 
if  each  were  a  separate  case  or  to  devise 
new  rules  of  law  to  apply  to  new  cate- 
gories of  facts  which  are  always  develop- 
ing might  in  the  end  create  so  much  un- 
certainty and  threaten  so  much  expen- 
sive litigation  that  the  States  might  find 


that  they  would  lose  more  in  litigation 
expense  than  they  might  gain  out  of 
these  escheats. 

That  was  one  posture  suggested  to  the 
Court  and  which  the  Court  accepted; 
that  is,  the  contacts  with  escheats,  as 
urged  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  asked  the 
Court  to  hold  that  the  State  with  power 
to  escheat  is  the  domicile  of  the  debtor 
and  in  that  case  it  was  New  Jersey  which 
was  the  State  of  Incorporation  of  the 
debtor  company. 

That  plan,  the  Court  felt,  had  great 
virtues  of  clarity  and  ease  of  appUcation. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  does, 
and,  the  Court  said: 

It  seems  to  us  that  In  deciding  a  question 
upon  which  be  determined  primarily  on 
principles  of  fairness.  It  would  be  to  greatly 
exalt  a  minor  factor  to  permit  escheat  of 
obligations  Incurred  all  over  the  country 
by  the  State  In  which  the  debtor  happened 
to  Incorporate  Itself. 

So  the  Court  referred  to  the  other  al- 
ternatives suggested  to  it.  It  referred  to 
the  claim  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
principal  office  of  the  debtor  company 
was  located,  since,  It  said  the  State  is 
probably  foremost  in  giving  the  benefits 
of  its  economy  and  laws  to  the  company 
whose  business  activities  made  the  in- 
tangible property  come  into  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  said,  these 
debts  owed  by  the  particular  corporation 
are  not  property  to  it  but  rather  a  lia- 
bility, and  it  would  be  strange  to  con- 
vert a  liability  into  an  asset  when  the 
State  decides  to  escheat. 

Also,  the  Court  felt  the  application  of 
the  rule  Pennsylvania  suggested  would 
raise  in  every  case  the  sometimes  difficult 
question  of  where  a  company's  "main 
office"  or  "principal  place  of  business"  or 
whatever  it  might  be  designated  is  lo- 
cated. Similar  uncertainties  would  result 
if  they  attempted  In  each  case  to  deter- 
mine the  State  in  which  the  debt  was 
created  and  allow  it  to  escheat.  They 
said  that  any  rule  leaving  so  much  for 
decision  on  a  case-by-case  basis  should 
not  be  adopted  unless  none  is  available 
which  is  more  certain  and  yet  still  fair. 
They  said  that  the  ruJe  proposed  by  the 
master,  based  on  the  one  suggested  by 
Florida,  is. 

The  rule  suggested  by  Florida  was  that 
since  a  debt  is  the  property  of  the  cred- 
itor and  not  the  debtor,  fairness  among 
the  States  requires  that  the  right  em- 
powered to  escheat  the  debts  should  be 
accorded  to  the  State  of  the  creditor's 
last  known  address  as  shown  by  the  debt- 
ors books  and  records.  TTiat  assumes  that 
the  creditor  could  not  be  found.  The 
Court  felt  that  kind  of  solution  would  be 
in  line  wiUi  one  group  of  cases  dealing 
with  Intangible  property.  The  footnote 
tells  us  that  this  related  to  garnishment 
procedures  in  various  cases  were  cited  to 
support  that  thesis. 

The  Court  felt  adoption  of  the  rules 
made  by  Florida  involved  only  a  simple 
factual  issue  and  not  a  legal  issue.  The 
Court  said  it  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  if  a  creditor  instead  of  perhaps  leav- 
ing behind  an  uncashed  check  had  ne- 
gotiated the  check  and  left  behind  the 
cash,  the  State  would  have  been  the  sole 
possible    escheat    claimant;     in    other 


words,  the  rule  recognizes  that  the  debt 
was  an  asset  of  the  creditor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  I  yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  WEST  GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  to  have  three  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Bundestag  with  us. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  fact  and 
have  it  noted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  a^k  that  these  gentle- 
men as  I  call  their  names  in  order  that 
they  may  be  recognized.  They  are  Dr. 
Frank  Haenschke,  Christian  Lenzer,  and 
Klaus  Hoffle. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  gentle- 
men visit  with  us  and  to  be  present  while 
this  one-man  debate  is  going  on.  This  is 
an  enjoyable  occasion  and  we  trust  that 
you  will  come  to  visit  us  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  that  we 
may  greet  our  fellow  parliamentarians, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Thereupon,  at  3:27  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  3 :  29  p  jn. 

During  the  recess  the  members  of  the 
Bundestag  were  greeted  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  McCltjre)  . 


DISPOSITION  OF  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2705)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  abandoned 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  IDAHO  TO  CITY  OF  COEUR  D' 

ALENE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  there  be  £in  allocation  of  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering Calendar  No.  659.  S.  2343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  Authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  oonyey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  certain  lands  In  Ooeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho,  In  order  to  eliminate  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  such  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  3,  strike  out  "That  the  ttfth  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "stirviyi»o 
THi  PUBLIC  lands"  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred 
and  five,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved AprU  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  485),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  ",  for  the  use  of  said 
municlpcdlty  as  a  public  park,  and  which 
shall  be  used  for  such  purpose  exclusive- 
ly. ITie  title  of  said  land  so  detached  Is 
hereby  vested  in  the  town  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  for  the  purposes  above  specified." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following:  "The  title  of  said  land  so 
detached  Is  hereby  vested  in  the  town  of 
Coeur  d'Alene.". 

"Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey,  by 
quitclaim  deed  and  without  considera- 
tion, to  the  city  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  tract  of 
land  the  title  to  which  was  initially  vest- 
ed in  the  town  of  Coeur  d'Alene  by  the 
Act  of  AprU  28, 1904  (33  Stat.  485) :"  and 
Insert  '"Hiat  notwithstanding  the  Act  of 
AprU  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  485).  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  consideration,  to  the  city  of 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  aU  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  following  tract  of  land:  ";  so  as  to 
make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaUv>ea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  AprU  28,  1904  (33 
Stat.  485).  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey,  by  q\at- 
clalm  deed  and  without  consideration,  to 
the  city  of  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho,  all  right 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  the  following  tract  of  land :  A  trian- 
gular shaped  tract  of  land  lying  m  the  north- 
east comer  of  Oovemment  lot  48,  section  14 
township  50  north,  range  4  W.B.M..  Kootenai 
County.  State  of  Idaho,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Northwest  Boulevard,  and  on  the  north 
by  Garden  Avenue. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

vO. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
landing  business  of  the  Senate  is  S  2343 
which  would  clear  title  to  certain  fed- 
erally donated  land  In  Coeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho,  which  was  orlglnaUy  to  be  used 
for  park  purposes  but  which  was  con- 
veyed to  a  raUroad  in  exchange  for  land 
owned  by  the  raUroad. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bUl  has 


the  full  approval  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration.  However, 
some  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
status  of  the  land  the  city  received  from 
the  railroad.  A  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  this  land  Is  subject  to  the 
same  use  restriction— namely,  that  It  be 
used  exclusively  for  park  purposes — as 
applies  to  the  federally  donated  land.  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  legislation  presupposes  the  same 
use  restriction  on  the  land  the  city  re- 
ceived from  the  railroad  as  aw>lles  to  the 
land  donated  to  the  city  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  further  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
ask  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  abandoned  money  or- 
ders and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  we  are  stUl  on  the  same  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  analyzing  the  decision  in  Texas 
versus  New  Jersey,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  argument  in  chief  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  I  shaU  continue  with 
my  analysis. 

The  Court  in  that  particular  case 
adopted  the  concept,  which  was  the  so- 
called  Florida  concept,  that  where  there 
was  an  address  on  the  debtor's  books  and 
records,  the  escheat  would  go  to  the 
estate  which  had  been  the  last  known 
address  as  shown  by  the  debtor's  books 
and  records.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
that  was  in  accord  with  another  line  of 
decisions  which  it  had  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  Intangible  property,  and  makes 
the  issue  of  fact  easy  to  resolve. 

It  recognizes  that  a  debt  Is  the  estate 
of  the  creditor,  in  this  case  the  person 
whose  name  and  address  is  recorded 
rather  than  the  debtor.  The  rule  recom- 
mended by  the  special  master  for  the 
Court  also,  the  Court  felt,  would  tend  to 
distnbute  the  benefit  of  escheats  among 
the  States  to  the  extent  that  addresses 
were  ascertained  in  the  proportion  in 
which  their  residents  carried  on  com- 
mercial activity.  Instead  of  carrying  on  a 
technical  legal  concept  of  residence  and 
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domlcUe,  which  always  had  been  highly 
controversial  in  the  law  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  escheat  laws,  and  that  their 
application  would  be  greatly  simplified. 
The  Court,  of  course,  imderstood  that 
creditors  might  not  necessarily  be  in  the 
State  to  which  their  addresses  attributed 
them,  but  the  Court  generally  felt  that 
to  a  large  extent  otherwise  would  cancel 
them  out.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  more 
reliable  guide  than  that  proposed  by  the 
other  States.  The  Court,  therefore,  held 
that  where  there  is  a  last  known  address 
of  the  creditor  on  the  books  of  the  debtor, 
that  would  be  the  State  that  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  escheat. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  with  property  owed  persons — 
that  is,  creditors — to  whom  there  was  no 
record  of  any  address  at  all,  or  whose  last 
known  address  was  of  a  State  which  did 
not  provide  for  escheat  of  the  property 
which  was  owed  to  them. 

So  the  findings  of  the  Court  were,  first, 
as  to  the  situation  where  there  was  no 
last  known  address:  thAt  the  propertv 
was  subject  to  escheat  by  the  State  of 
corporate  domicile,  provided  that  an- 
other State  could  escheat  upon  proof  that 
the  last  known  address  of  a  creditor  was 
within  its  borders. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  the  master 
for  the  courts,  the  Cooirt  felt  that  the 
same  rule  could  apply  to  the  second  sit- 
uation—that is  where  the  State  of  the 
last  known  address  does  not  provide  for 
escheat  of  the  property.  In  such  a  case, 
said  the  Court,  the  State  of  corporate 
domicile  could  escheat  the  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  State  of  last 
known  address  to  recover  it  if  at  any 
time  it  had  a  law  relating  to  escheating. 
So,  on  both  situations  the  State  of  cor- 
porate domicUe  should  be  allowed  to  cut 
off  a  claim  of  private  persons  on^,  re- 
taining the  property  for  Itself  only  if 
some  other  State  comes  forward  with 
proof  that  it  has  a  superior  right  to 
escheat. 

Such  a  solution  for  these  problems, 
likely  to  arise  with  comparative  Infre- 
quency,  seems  to  us  conducive  to  needed 
certainty,  and  we  therefore  adopt  it. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  say  that 
they  realized  that  the  resolution  made  of 
the  case  is  not  only  controlled  by  statute 
or  by  constitutional  provisions  or  by  past 
decisions  or  one  entirely  of  logic,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  one  of  ease  of  admin- 
istration and  of  equity.  They  felt  the 
rule  to  adopt  was  the  fairest  and  the  eas- 
iest to  apply,  and  in  the  long  two.  general- 
ly acceptable  to  all  of  the  States.  And 
they  issued  an  order  of  the  court  accord- 
ingly. 

The  only  dissenter  to  that  decision  in 
that  particular  case  wag  Justice  Stewart. 
He  said  that  he  thought  that  the  power 
to  escheat  Intangible  property  should  be 
tradltlonaUy  lodged  In  the  domiciUary 
State  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  obli- 
gation. 

They  said  the  domicile  State  of  the 
debtor  would  control  and  that  therefore 
the  State  of  the  debtor  Is  entitled  to  the 
prime  escheatmCTit  in  terms  of  intangi- 
ble property. 

He  felt  that  the  previous  cases  on  that 
score  should  not  be  overruled. 

Now,  for  practical  purposes,  the  posi- 
tion which  Judge  Stewart  is  referring  to 
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is  a  very  interesting  one  because  It  goes 
even  more  strongly  against  the  position 
which  is  now  taken  by  the  committee. 

However,  the  main  decision  of  the 
Court  is  certainly  an  adequate  exposition 
of  the  Court's  point  of  view  on  that  score 
and  sufflcient  to  cover  the  contentions 
which  we  are  making  here. 

The  other  major  decision — and  I  wish 
again  to  emphasize  before  I  leave  the  de- 
cision in  the  Texas  case  that  that  relates 
to  a  claim  against  a  corporation.  It  did 
not  relate  to  traveler's  checks  or  money 
orders,  and  therefore,  It  Is  not  exactly 
relevant  to  the  situation  which  exists  at 
this  time.  And  the  stronger  case  for  my 
retroactivity,  if  any  was  to  be  made,  was 
a  decision  In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania 
against  New  York,  where  retroactivity 
was  inherent  in  the  state  of  facts  decided 
in  which  practically  aU  of  the  retroac- 
tivity would  apply,  namely  in  the  field  of 
money  orders,  and  that  was  not  decided 
until  June  17,  1972. 

So  again  I  point  out  the  artificiality 
which  is  inherent  in  the  10-year  retro- 
activity which  is  developed  out  of  the 
committee  bill  and  which  I  simply  cannot 
follow  in  terms  of  any  justification,  and 
for  which  I  do  not  believe  any  justifica- 
tion has  been  given. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  in  the  interest  of  keeping  our 
colleagues  informed  about  the  fiow  of 
business,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bUl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  in  due  course  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to 
change  the  date  of  retroactivity  from 
the  date  which  is  established  in  the  blU 
to  another  date. 

We  had  hoped  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  the  parties  on  what  that  other 
date  should  be.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  vrith  some, 
but  not  with  all  of  the  parties.  There- 
fore. I  wiU  simply  have  to  decide  over- 
night what  date  to  choose.  After  aU.  I 
suppose  that  the  most  logical  date 
would  be  the  date  of  January  1.  1974.  or 
at  the  very  earliest,  the  date  of  June  19. 
1972. 

I  wiU  think  about  the  matter  overnight 
and  propose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  the  Senator  tell  us 

when  he   will   be   ready   to  offer  this 

amendment  if  this  carries  over  as  the 

pending  business  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  to  offer  it 

tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  vote  at  a  time  cer- 
tain or  to  agree  to  control  the  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  like  to  agree 
to  that  at  this  time.  However,  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  is  not  a  situation 
In  which  one  has  to  Invoke  cloture. 

I  really  genuinely  feel  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  what  Is  at 
stake  before  it  votes,  although  I  do  not 
propose  to  agree  to  controlled  time,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  not  my  disposition  to  delay 
the  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  tomorrow  If  humanly 
possibla. 


I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  feel  in 
fairness  to  my  State  that  the  Senate 
should  be  in  a  position  of  being  informed 
when  it  votes.  Unhappily  for  all  of  us, 
because  of  the  terrible  press  of  business, 
there  simply  is  no  other  way  in  which  to 
do  it.  We  have  to  talk  about  the  matter 
here  when  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
Chamber.  However,  we  hope  that  the 
aides  to  all  Senators  wUl  be  prepared  to 
inform  their  Senators  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  un- 
derstand. I  have  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tion many  times.  Could  we  agree  tomor- 
row on  a  possible  time  to  vote? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  it  wlU  be 
necessary.  I  really  have  no  desire  to  fili- 
buster. I  really  want  to  talk  chi  this  mat- 
ter so  that  Senators  can  vote  in  an  in- 
formed way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  un- 
derstand. I  would  never  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  guUty  of  dila- 
tory tactics  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  proceed 
again  with  the  matter  of  Pennsylvania 
against  New  York,  which  is  the  latest 
case  on  the  subject.  As  I  said,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  retroactivity,  certainly  this 
would  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  it  be- 
cause this  was  the  first  time  this  was  ever 
decided  on  the  inherent  kind  of  situation 
which  we  face  here. 

The  case  of  Pennsylvania  against  New 
York  also  had  the  advantage  that  the 
argument  v.'as  participated  in  by  various 
attorneys  general,  the  attorney  general 
of  Florida,  the  attorney  general  of  Con- 
necticut, the  attorney  general  of  Indiana, 
the  attorney  general  of  Oregon,  and  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  present  Incumbent,  at- 
torney general,  former  Judge  Lefkowitz, 
who  is  still  the  attorney  general — all  par- 
ticipated in  that  case. 

The  Court  had  referred  the  dispute 
which  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Court  to  a  special  master.  This  was  the 
original  action  brought  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  State  of  New 
York  to  determine  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  escheat  or  take  custody  of  funds 
paid  to  Western  Union  for  the  purchase 
of  money  orders,  so  that  we  can  get  our 
terms  very  clear.  The  debtor  was  the 
Western  Union.  The  creditor  was  the 
purchaser  who  had  bought  the  money 
order,  so  that  we  have  that  very  clearly 
in  our  minds. 

The  recommendation  by  the  special 
master,  essentially  following  the  decision 
in  the  Texas  case  which  I  analyzed  a 
little  while  ago.  recommended  that  any 
Eum  held  by  Western  Union  unclaimed 
for  the  time  period  prescribed  by  State 
statute  may  be  escheated  or  taken  into 
custody  by  the  State  in  which  the  com- 
panj''s  records  place  the  creditor's  ad- 
dress— that  we  have  already  analyzed  hi 
connection  with  the  Texas  case — and  this 
whether  the  creditor  be  the  payee  of  an 
unpaid  draft,  the  sender  of  a  money 
order  entitled  to  a  refund  where  it  was 
not  collected  at  the  other  end,  or  an  in- 
dividual whose  claim  had  erroneously 
been  underpaid. 

Then  the  referee  found  that  where  the 
records  showed  no  address,  or  where  the 
State  in  which  the  creditor's  State  laws 
had  no  applicable  escheat  law,  the  right 
to  escheat  or  take  custody  shall  be  in  the 


debtor's  domiciliary  State,  which  was  the 
State  of  New  York.  That  differed  from 
the  Texas  case,  where  the  msyortty  held 
that  it  would  go  to  the  State  of  incorpo- 
ration, whereas  in  the  Pennsylvania 
case  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  State 
of  the  domicile  of  the  debtor  corporation 
was  the  proper  State  for  escheat,  and  I 
the  Court  went  along  with  that  view.  ' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  Senators,  I 
hope,  to  analyze  exactly  what  was  the 
rationale  of  that  decision,  because  vari- 
ous exceptions,  especially  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  taken  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court.  As  the  Court  observed. 
"Pennsylvania  and  other  States  except." 
New  York  supported  this  finding  by  the 
special  master,  which  was  developed  in 
this  action  regarding  the  escheat  or 
custody  of  funds  paid  to  Western  Union 
for  the  purchase  of  money  orders. 

It  was  interesting  in  terms  of  other 
States  also  that  Florida.  Connecticut, 
and  Indiana  all  took  exception  to  what 
had  been  reported  by  the  master,  and 
that  New  Jersey  went  with  Pennsylvania, 
which  played  the  active  role  in  that 
particular  context  of  opposition  to  what  i 
the  special  master  had  reported. 

The  Court  went  on  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  business  of  Western  Union, 
and  that  in  this  case  of  the  domicUe  of 
the  corporation  and  its  principal  plEice 
of  business  were  the  same;  they  were 
both  New  York,  and  Western  Union  had 
offices  in  other  States  except  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  also 
in  foreign  countries,  and  so  on. 

It  further  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  a  money  order  is  obtained;  that 
is,  the  sender  of  the  money  order  goes 
to  Western  Union's  office,  which  might 
be  in  any  State  other  than  the  State  of 
domicile   of   the   corporation,   fills   out 
an  application,  gives  it  to  a  clerk  who 
waits  on  him,  together  with  the  money, 
including  charges  for  sending  the  money 
order,  and  then  the  sender  gets  a  receipt. 
The  practice  then  operates  by  West- 
ern Union  transmitting  a  message  over 
its  wires  to  the  office  nearest  to  the 
payee,  which  directs  that  office  to  pay 
the  money  forwarded  to  the  payee.  The 
payee  is  then  notified,  and  upon  iden- 
tifying   himself    receives    a    negotiable 
draft,  wliich  he  can  either  endorse  and 
cash  at  once,  or  keep  for  use  in  the 
future,  for  the  money  which  was  sent. 
Now,  the  practice  is  that  if  the  payee 
cannot  be  located  for  the  delivery  of  the 
notice,   or   fails   to   call  for   the   bank 
draft  within  72  hours,  then  the  destina- 
tion office  which  has  received  the  mes- 
sage notifies  the  sending  office.  This  of- 
fice, that  is,  the  sending  office,  then  noti- 
fies the  original  sender  of  the  failure  to 
deliver,  and  makes  a  refund,  also  by  a, 
negotiable  draft.  ' 

There  are  thousands  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  company  can  neither  make  payment 
to  the  payee — that  is.  he  does  not  show 
up  within  72  hours  to  claim  the  money — 
nor  make  a  refund  to  the  person  who 
sent  the  money  order. 

Also,  sometimes  the  draft — either  the 
draft  which  represents  the  money  order 
to  the  recipient  or  the  draft  given  as  a 
refund  to  the  sender — is  not  cashed,  and 
therefore,  the  Court  points  out,  large 
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sums  of  money  due  from  Western  Union 
for  undelivered  money  orders  and  im- 
pald  drafts  accmnulate  over  the  years 
in  the  company's  offices  and  bank  ac- 
counts throughout  the  country. 

This  case  was  decided  in  1972.  but  back 
in  1953.  that  is.  19  years  before,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  begun  pro- 
ceedings to  take  custody  of  these  un- 
claimed funds  held  by  Western  Union 
that  arose  from  money  orders  purchased 
in  the  company's  Pennsylvania  offices. 
That  was.  I  would  assume,  a  case  where 
the  address  of  the  sender  was  specified 
on  the  company  records. 

The  highest  State  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sustained  that  suit,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
versed on  the  ground  that  Western  Union 
was  denied  due  process  of  law  because  it 
could  not  protect  the  company  against 
the  rival  claims  of  other  States.  The 
Court  noted  that  controversy  among  dif- 
ferent States  under  their  power  to  es- 
cheat Intangibles  could  only  be  settled 
In  a  forum  where  all  the  States  that  want 
to  do  so  can  present  their  claims,  and 
only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  jurisdiction  for  that. 

Then  the  Court  pointed  out  that  12 
years  after  that  litigation  was  started 
in  the  Texas  case,  which  I  analyzed  a 
Uttle  while  ago.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
was  asked  to  decide  which  of  several 
States  was  entitled  to  escheat  intangible 
property  consisting  of  debts  owed  by  a 
company  which  had  its  principal  office 
In  New  Jersey  and  left  unclaimed  by 
creditors. 

The  Court  then  repeated  the  various 
arguments  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Texas  case,  and  pointed  out  what  it  felt 
were  the  findings  made  In  that  case, 
quoting  from  the  opinion. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  lay  the 
basis  for  Its  finding  In  this  Pennsylvania 
case  decided  In  1972.  and  pointed  out 
that  then  there  was  a  suit  between  the 
States  relating  to  these  accimiulated 
funds,  and  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania asked  for  a  judgment  for  the  fund."? 
to  go  to  it.  and  a  temporary  Injunction 
against  the  fimds  going  to  anvone  else. 
Then  the  Court  points  out  that  in  the 
argrmients.  three  different  formulas  were 
offered,  and  the  Court  details  those  for- 
mulas. 

New  York  argued  that  the  Texas  case 
formula  should  be  strictly  applied,  but 
that  It  was  not  retroactive,  and  there- 
fore asserted  its  rights  to  all  unclaimed 
fimds.  regardless  of  the  creditor's  ad- 
dress, between  the  time  the  money  orders 
were  purchased  and  1958.  the  time  of 
the  Texas  decision. 

The  special  master  In  the  Texas  case 
recommended  that  the  Texas  rule  be 
applied  to  an  items  regardless  of  the 
date  of  the  transactions  out  of  which 
they  arose,  so  that  if  the  address  was 
recorded,  it  was  that  State  which  had 
the  right  to  escheat,  and  he  concluded 
that  If  no  address  was  contained  In  the 
records  of  Western  Union,  or  the  creditor 
State  no  applicable  escheat  law,  then, 
following  the  Texas  rule,  the  escheat  was 
to  go  to  the  domiciliary  State  of  the 
debtor,  and  that  It  was  the  burden  of  the 
State  in  which  the  debtor  was  located  to 
estabUsh  the  basic  facts,  and  that  they 
had  to  go  forward  v^jon  the  basic  facts 
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upon  which  they  were  entitled  to  the 
escheat. 

Now,  the  court  then  proceeded  to 
argue  pro  and  con  as  to  the  various 
points  of  view  and  pointed  out,  I  might 
say  also,  the  question  which  is  what  I 
argue  that,  if  anything,  it  is  money 
orders  that  should  be  the  criterion  to 
determine  the  retroactivity  date  and  the 
decision  on  the  money  orders  because  we 
said  on  page  215  of  the  opinion: 

But  we  are  not  talking  or  the  .  .  .  may 
run  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  indicates  our 
selectivity  so  far  as  the  instruments  are 
concerned  which  are  the  subject  of  these 
debts.  The  final  decision  of  the  court  may 
be  summed  up  and  was  summed  up  by 
the  attorney  general  of  New  York  in  a 
letter  to  me  as  follows: 

The  decree  of  the  court  .  .  .  statute. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  pending  bill  before  us  does  deviate 
somewhat  from  this  standard  by  making 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
debtor,  in  this  case  Western  Union,  the 
criterion  rather  than  the  domicile  or 
place  of  Incorporation.  That  is  some- 
thing which  Members  should  be 
thoughtful  about. 

As  I  close — and  I  gather  we  will  verj' 
shortly— I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
essence  of  my  argument.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  future  prospectively 
In  respect  to  the  legislation  represents  a 
reasonable  application  of  the  discretion, 
assimiing  we  have  the  constitutional 
power— and  that  Is  a  big  question— but 
assuming  that  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional power,  that  represents  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  discretion  by  Congress 
as  to  just  how  this  matter  shall  be  han- 
dled, based  on  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
but  Insofar  as  retroactivity  to  February 
1,  1965  is  concerned,  there  is  really  no 
justification  for  it.  as  this  was  settled 
law.  There  can  be  no  disputing  the  claim 
that  it  was  settled  la-v  by  the  Highest 
Court  of  the  land  beginning  February  1, 
1965.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  whole  thing  should  be  redone,  sim- 
ply to  gain  some  advantage  for  partic- 
ular States  which  think  they  may  get  an 
advantage  out  of  it,  that  is,  applying 
naked  power  to  a  situation  which  equity 
and  justice  should  control. 

Tomorrow,  l  shall  raise  that  question 
again  by  an  appropriate  amendment, 
but  I  did  want  to  conclude  today  by 
stating  our  case  fully  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
cases  to  which  I  Imve  referred  and  from 
the  memoranda  from  which  I  have  read 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits,  ■ 

V.S.  Senator.  I 

Senate  Building.  ' 

Washington,  DC. 

That  Utlgatlon  Involved  abandoned  prop- 
erty which  arose  out  of  Western  Union 
money  orders.  Earlier  litigation  brought  by 
Pennsylvania  Involving  these  abandoned 
money  order  funds  had  remained  In  the 
decision  In  Western,  Union  v.  Pennsylvania 
to  the  effect  that  due  process  prevented 
more  than  one  state  from  escheating  or  tak- 
ing custodially  the  same  Items  of  property. 
The   court   also  held   that   the   state   court 


was  without  authority  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicting claim  to  that  property  of  the  various 
states.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
uanta,  368  U.S.  71  (1961). 

In  1965,  In  an  original  action  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Texas  v.  New  Jersey 
379  U.S.  674  (1966),  It  Was  determined  that 
various  unclaimed  obllgatlona  of  the  Sun 
on  Co.  were  payable  to  the  state  of  last 
known  address  of  the  creditor  as  shown  on 
the  books  and  records  of  the  debtor  corpora- 
tlon  and,  In  the  absence  of  such  last  known 
address,  to  the  state  of  corporate  domicile, 
subject  In  the  latter  Instance  to  recovery  by 
another  state  upon  a  showing  that  the  last 
known  address  of  the  creditor  was  In  that 
other  state. 

The  Western  Union  Company  and  the 
American  Express  Co.,  which  are  the  primary 
holders  of  abandoned  money  order  and 
travelers  checks  funds  are  New  York  corpo- 
rations. It  appears  that  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  these  companies  do  not  have  records 
which  show  the  last  known  address  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  these  funds.  Accordingly, 
under  the  Texas  v.  New  Jersey  holding,  aa 
reinforced  by  the  Court  in  Pennsylvania  v. 
New  York  a  large  part  of  these  funds  would 
be  payable  to  New  York  as  the  state  of 
Incorporation. 

The  litigation  In  Penntylvania  v.  New  York 
was  commenced  In  1970.  Pennsylvania,  West- 
em  Union  and  the  other  states  In  that  case 
took  the  position  that  the  Texas  v.  New  Jer- 
sey decision  did  not  apply  to  money  orders. 
The  group  of  states  led  by  Pennsylvania 
argued  that  the  state  of  the  office  of  origin 
of  the  money  orders  should  be  entitled  to  take 
the  property  by  way  of  escheat  or  custody. 
Other  states,  such  as  Florida,  contended 
that  the  state  of  destination  of  the  money 
order  should  be  entitled  to  take  this  prop- 
erty. My  office  contended  on  behalf  of  New 
York  that  the  Texas  determination  applied 
and  that  the  state  of  last  known  address  as 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  debtor  corpor- 
ation should  take  the  property  and  If  there 
was  no  record  of  the  last  known  address.  It 
should  go  to  the  state  of  Incorporation  of 
that  corporation,  which  happened  to  be  New 
York.  The  American  Express  Co.  sought  to 
intervene  In  the  matter  as  amictts  curiae 
and  sought  a  determination  which  supported 
the  Pennsylvania  position.  The  American 
Express  application  to  Intervene  was  denied. 
The  Special  Master  appointed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Pennsylvania  v.  New  York 
submitted  a  report  which  substantially  up- 
held the  New  York  position  that  the  Texas 
determination  was  applicable.  The  Court  ap- 
proved the  report  of  the  Special  Master  and 
repeated  Its  statement  in  the  Texas  opinion 
in  the  following  terms  "•  •  'to  vary  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Texas  rule  according  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  debtor's  records  would  re- 
qiUre  this  Court  to  do  precisely  what  we 
said  should  be  avoided — that  Is,  *to  decide 
each  escheat  case  on  the  basis  of  its  par- 
ticular facts  or  to  devise  new  rules  of  law 
to  apply  to  everdeveloplng  new  categories  of 
facts'."  The  decree  of  the  Court  provided 
that  the  abandoned  funds  held  by  Western 
Union  were  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  state  of  last  known  address  of 
the  persons  entitled  thereto  as  shown  on  the 
books  and  records  of  the  debtor  corporation; 

(2)  To  the  state  of  Incorporation  of  the 
debtor  organization  If  the  last  known  address 
of  the  person  entitled  thereto  is  not  shown 
on  the  books  and  records  of  that  organiza- 
tion; subject  to  the  right  of  any  state  to 
recover  such  amounts  upon  proof  that  the 
last  known  address  of  taie  person  entitled 
thereto  was  In  that  state; 

(3)  To  the  state  of  Incorporation  if  the 
state  of  last  known  address  does  not  have 
applicable  escheat  or  cvistodlal  laws,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  latter  state  to  recover 
such  payments  upon  enactment  of  appro- 
priate escheat  or  custodial  statutes. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  determlnatlonB  In 
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Texas  V.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  v. 
New  York  make  it  clear  that  these  rules  were 
Intended  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  abandoned 
or  escheatable  personal  property  and  that 
they  apply  to  travelers  checks  as  well  as 
money  orders. 

The  proposed  federal  legislation  (S.  1895) 
somewhat  parallels  the  legislation  adopted  by 
this  state  in  1969.  as  a  result  of  the  abortive 
agreement  with  the  other  states.  It  should 
be  patent  that  to  disregard  the  litigation 
precipitated  by  Penn.sylvania  and  to  recede 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  which  we 
adopted  In  good  faith  prior  to  that  litigation 
IB  simply  unacceptable. 

The  apparent  basis  for  the  proposed  federal 
Intervention  In  the  field  of  escheat  or  aban- 
doned property  Is  that  the  maintenance  of 
records  by  these  companies  which  would 
adequately  identify  the  last  known  address  of 
the  true  owner  and  thus,  the  state  entitled 
to  take  the  abandoned  funds,  would  consti- 
tute a  burden  on  interstate  commerce.  En- 
tirely ap.art  from  the  fact  that  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  these  records  should  be 
maintained.  I  fall  to  see  how  a  requirement 
for  their  maintenance  would  cor^titute  a 
reasonable  basis  for  invocation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  to  support  legislation  of  this 
kind.  Furthermore,  assuming  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  federal  legislation  In  an  area 
which  has  been  traditionally  reserved  to  the 
states,  there  Is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
this  legislation  should  be  retroactive  in  eflect. 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  determination 
In  Pennsylvania  v.  New  York  In  1972.  In 
this  regard,  one  of  the  whereas  clauses  in  the 
federal  bill  provides  that  It  Is  a  burden  on 
mterstate  commerce  that  these  funds  are  not 
being  distributed  to  the  states  "entitled 
thereto".  I  need  not  comment  further  on  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined 
which  states  are  "entitled  thereto".  To  over- 
throw the  determination  of  that  Court  for 
the  reasons  presented  In  the  whereas  clauses 
and  the  memorandum  accompanying  the  bill 
is  clearly  unacceptable.  This  Is  so  apart  from 
constitutional  doubt  in  any  such  proposed 
step.  But,  in  any  event,  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able burden  on  Interstate  commerce  with  re- 
spect to  money  orders  and  travelers  checks 
which  have  already  been  sold. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  Senate  1895. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  J.  Lefkowttz, 

Attorney  General. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
what  time  will  the  Senate  convene  on 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  11  a.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
wiU  lay  his  amendment  on  the  pending 
bill  before  the  Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  tonight. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  would  do  that  tonight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  First  thing  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
arisen,  v.e  will  stay  with  that  bill  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  When  it  is 
disposed  of,  it  will  be  followed  hf  the 
minimum  wage  biU. 

On  Friday  next — how  shall  I  put  it — 
it  is  always  called  the  congressional  pay 
raise  bill — the  government?l  pay  raise  bill 
which  covers  the  White  House,  the  judi- 
ciary, the  civil  service  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress—a proposal  which  was  advanced  by 
the  President  and  sent  to  Congress  for  its 
approval  or  disapproval — will  come  up  on 
Friday  and  will  be  disposed  of  one  way  or 
the  other.  That  should  keep  us  pretty 
busy  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Next  week  v.e  will  have  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections  bill,  which  is  on  the 
calendar,  and  the  omnibus  housing  bill, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar  today. 
So  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  win 
have  votes  on  Thursday  and  Friday  and 
perhaps  every  day  next  week. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  can  be  cer- 
tain of  it,  if  the  omnibus  housing  bill  is 
laid  before  the  Senate  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  we  can  also  be 
certain  of  it  when  v.-e  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pay  raise  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator mention  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  will  follow 
the  pending  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  to- 
morrow, but  it  will  be  laid  aside,  if  not 
completed,  to  take  up  the  Government 
pay  raise  bill  on  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjomnment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  «md  at  4:10 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  February  28,  1974.  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27,  1974: 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  IinxaNATiONAi, 

EtoUCATTONAL  AND  CDLTUBAL  AFFAIBS 

Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  May  11,  1976,  vice  Jewel  Lafontant, 
resigned. 

The  foUowlng-named  peiaoiu  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  In  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Culttiral  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1976: 

Leo  Cheme.  of  New  York.  (Reappointment) 

Rita  E.  Hauser.  of  New  York,  vloe  Or.  Mar- 
tha B.  Lucas  Pate,  term  expired. 


Leonard  H.  Marks,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  vice   Dr.   Homer   Daniels  Babbldge,  Jr., 
resigned. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Vtn-TtX)  Statxs 

Vi'lUlam  J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  E.xport-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales,  vice  Henry  Kearns,  resigned 


CONFIRMATIONS 


by 


Executive   noininations   confirmed 
the  Senate,  February  27,  1974: 
Depabtmxnt  or  State 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

A.  Llnwood  Holton,  of  Virginia  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

David  B.  Bolen,  of  Colorado,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Botswana,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho,  and 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Swaziland. 

David  L.  Osborn,  of  Tennessee,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

Max  V.  Krebs,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Guyana. 

Davis  Eugene  Boster,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlpot€ntlary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bangladesh. 

Martin  F.  Herz,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  l,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  American  to  Bulgaria. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PleUpotentlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

PhUlp  W.  Manhard.  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mauritius. 

Robert  E.  Fritts,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda. 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
Career  Minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentlarj'  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Australia,  to  serve  concurrei.tly 
and  uithout  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
taassar.or  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Nauru. 

Armlstead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
New  Zealand,  and  to  sers-e  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  FIJI,  to"  the 
Kingdom  of  Tonga,  and  to  Western  Samoa. 
Interstate  Commekce  Commission 

George  M.  Stafford,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1980. 

Charles  L.  Clapp,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Int-erstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
the  term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31, 
1980. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  dtily  constituted  oommlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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In  the  CioAST  Guard 

Coast  Qiunl  nominations  beginning  Bay- 

montl   K.  Koetulc,   to  be   lleuten&nt    (J.g.)> 

and  en<llng  Robert  C.  Winter,  to  be  lieuten* 

ant  (].g.).  which  nominations  were  received 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  7,  1974. 
In  ths  Nationai,  Oceanic  and  Atmosprbuc 
Admin  ISTRATION 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo^herlc  Admin- 
istration   nominations   beginning   Daniel   S. 


February  27,  197 J^ 

Ellers,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.).  and  ending 
Thomas  J.  Rice,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap. 
peared  In  the  Congresalonal  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary  18,  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CEDAR-RIVERSIDE      DEVELOPMENT 
PROVIDES  ENERGY-EFFICIENT 

LIFESTYLE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  lUNNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 11  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Owen, 
a  senior  fellow  at  Brookings  Institution, 
about  the  energy  crisis  and  the  design  of 
our  urban  environment.  The  article 
points  out  very  well  the  close  relationship 
between  our  present  patterns  of  urban 
development  and  the  energy  shortages. 

Planning  is  the  key  phrase  which  is 
emphasized  when  Mr.  Owen  discusses 
the  solutions  to  our  present  energy  di- 
lemma, and  Cedar-Riverside,  the  "new 
tovm  within  town"  in  Minneapolis,  is 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  plan- 
ning he  feels  is  increasingly  needed. 

Ideas  for  revitalizing  the  centrsd  city 
are  not  new  to  Minneapolis.  For  years  the 
scourge  of  subzero  winter  temperatures 
made  working  in  downtown  Minneapolis 
a  depressing  experience  for  many.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  the  planners  came  up  with 
a  modem  and  coordinated  "skyway"  sys- 
tem, now  being  copied  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  Minneapolis  has  had 
its  share  of  other  innovative  ideas  such 
as  the  Nicollet  Mall  Gateway  Center. 
Urban  environments  will  doubtless 
change  at  a  faster  rate,  because  of  the 
energy  crisis.  But  in  Minneapolis,  the 
need  for  change  has  already  been  iden- 
tified and  its  relationship  to  future  en- 
ergy consumption  is  well  established. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Owen  follows: 
Saving  Gas — And  Socuett 
(By  Wilfred  Owen) 

The  gasoline  shortage  focuses  attention  on 
a  fundamental  defect  of  the  American  city: 
We  are  using  our  ability  to  move  to  compen- 
sate for  our  inability  to  buUd  a  satisfactory 
urban  environment. 

What  we  are  up  against  is  the  obsolescence 
of  the  accidental  city,  which  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  moving  because  it  offers  so  little  In 
the  way  of  Uvlng.  Vast  central  city  areas  are 
plag^ued  by  i>oor  housing  and  Inadequate 
services,  neighborhoods  are  roclced  by  drugs 
and  crime,  and  the  ugliness  is  all-pervading. 
Under  thoae  circumstances  the  automobile 
has  become  the  logical  method  of  escape  to 
dormitory  suburbs,  where  driving  Is  a  neces- 
sary means  of  surviving:  It  may  take  a  gal- 
lon of  gas  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk. 

The  suburban  commuter  life-style  In- 
creased 100  per  cent  In  the  past  decade  In 
Dallas  and  Hoxiston,  84  per  cent  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  6fl  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh.  Nation- 
wide, reverse  commuting  was  up  79  per  cent, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  poor  people  and 
blacks  living  In  center  cities  are  xinable  to 
find  either  housing  or  acceptance  close  to 
Jobs  In  outlying  areas.  Those  who  work  close 


in  live  far  out.  and  those  who  work  far  out 
live  close  in.  It  Is  a  perfect  set-up  for  the 
petroleum  indxistry. 

The  real  ener^  crisis,  then,  is  the  drain 
on  human  energy.  The  average  commuter 
spends  a  month  of  daylight  hours  every  year 
beating  his  way  over  the  concrete  trails  be- 
tween home  and  Job.  If  people  were  con- 
sidered as  Importtmt  as  fossil  fuels,  someone 
would  have  appointed  a  humEin  energy  czar 
in  charge  of  rebuilding  the  cities. 

Planned  communities  around  the  world 
are  beginning  to  show  how  systems  of  virban 
living  can  be  designed  for  people  rather  than 
for  business.  A  city  designed  for  human  pur- 
poses provides  good  housing  in  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  with  the  option  of  living  near 
work,  walktag  to  the  store,  having  recreation 
nearby,  and  reducing  the  unnecessary  travel 
that  results  from  the  Inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing things  located  In  the  wrong  places.  Those 
who  prefer  perpetual  motion  have  the  option 
of  generating  extra  mileage  Lf  they  want.  By 
contrast  most  unplanned  urban  areas  deny 
people  those  choices. 

Planned  cities  are  demonstrating  that 
large-scale  clty-bullding  is  physically  and 
economically  feasible  and  that  many  of  the 
design  concepts,  as  well  as  the  financing 
methods  and  community  social  systems, 
could  apply  to  existing  cities  and  suburbs. 
The  federal  government  is  now  supporting 
planned  urbanization  through  lean  guaran- 
tees to  help  pay  land  acquisition  and  other 
front-end  costs.  Planned  cities  may  be  either 
satellites  of  old  cities,  such  as  Reston  or 
Columbia  or  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas 
In  existing  cities.  Cedar-Riverside  in  Minne- 
apolis Is  one  of  the  latter. 

What  is  happening  In  Cedar-Rlveralde 
points  the  way  toward  transforming  virban 
slums  and  blight  all  over  America.  A  private 
clty-bulldlng  team,  which  operates  out  of  a 
converted  Ice  cream  factory.  Is  in  the  process 
of  redesigning  a  depressed  and  depressing 
100  acres  of  the  old  city  Into  a  new  city  for 
30,000  people.  The  result  will  be  an  attractive 
downtown  community  Just  12  blocks  from 
the  center  of  downtown  Minneapolis  and  a 
few  steps  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Cedar-Rlverslde  planners  have  put  to- 
gether over  400  separate  parcels  of  "charm- 
ing slum"  property  in  an  effort  to  rebuild  the 
whole  place  In  a  way  that  will  restore  "the 
enjoyment  and  celebration  of  life,"  with  due 
consideration  for  the  wishes  of  existing  ten- 
ants. All  of  them,  If  they  wish,  will  be  in- 
cluded In  the  new  community.  The  aim  is  to 
combine  good  housing,  pleasant  neighbor- 
hoods, easy  access  to  jobs,  good  health-care 
services.  Improvements  in  education,  provi- 
sions for  recreation,  and  a  wide  range  of  c\al- 
tural  activities.  A  theatre  In  the  round  has 
been  fashioned  out  of  a  pizza  parlor,  and  beer 
Joints  have  become  centers  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  High-rise  apartments  have  both 
subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  units  In  a  mix 
that  conceals  which  is  which,  and  day-care 
centers,  clinics  and  other  community  facil- 
ities are  located  in  the  apartment  buildings. 
Much  of  the  surroundings  will  be  refurbished 
rather  than  destroyed. 

Already  Cedar  Avenue,  the  once  dingy 
main  commercial  street  has  lost  its  typical 
city  street  pallor.  The  poles  and  wires  are 
down,  the  sidewalks  are  repaved,  store  fronta 
are  being  renovated.  Pocket  parks  are  being 
substituted  for  vacant  lota.  ColcHrful  murals 


camouflage  ugly  walls.  Half  the  street  acre- 
age  has  been  vacated  to  consolidate  the  land 
Into  large  tracts  for  building  complexes  and 
for  open  space.  A  new  pedestrian  transport 
system  is  being  built  at  second-floor  level  to 
take  the  place  of  imneeded  street  mileage. 
And  an  elongated  town  center  plaza  and  sur- 
rounding buUdlngs  will  keep  the  motor  ve- 
hicles below  the  surface. 

Projects  such  as  Cedar-Rlverslde  point  out 
the  best  thing  about  a  gasoline  shortage- 
most  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  cope 
with  It  are  thtags  that  ought  to  be  done 
anyway.  It  is  time  for  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  to  overcome  the  poverty  of  its 
cities.  It  will  take  a  combination  of  nationai 
economic  reforms  to  reduce  poverty,  massive 
housing  programs,  new  land-use  planning 
policies,  and  Institutional  arrangements  for 
managing  and  financing  the  urban  habitat. 
But  we  know  from  new  communities  around 
the  world  that  buUdlng  and  rebuilding  whole 
cities  Is  physically  possible  and  can  prove 
financially  feasible  through  cost-saving 
techniques,  new  design  concepts,  a  combina- 
tion of  public  and  private  efforts,  and  the 
rise  for  community  purposes  of  the  profits 
from  rising  land  values. 

Transforming  urban  America  would  re- 
quire a  single  urban  development  fimd  to 
consolidate  federal  aid  for  urban  areas,  and 
the  creation  of  urban  development  agenclea 
at  the  metropolitan  leviel  with  clty-buUdlmt 
responsibilities. 

Making  urban  areas  Uvable,  desirable  and 
attractive  for  people  of  all  Incomes  and  races 
is  the  overriding  domestic  chaUenge  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century.  Putting  the  em- 
phasis on  living  instead  of  moving  is  a  shift 
in  priorities  that  seems  bound  to  save  gaso- 
line. If  we  put  our  minds  to  It,  It  might  even 
save  urban  society. 


ARTHUR  C.  PERRT,  DEAN  OP  AD- 
MINISTRATORS, AND  L  B  J 
FRIEND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  In  this  room  knows  how  important 
it  is  to  have  a  good  person  in  charge  of 
the  staff  back  in  the  office.  Everyone  In 
this  room  knows  that  without  an  ad- 
ministrator to  manage  the  flow  of  work 
across  our  desks  and  the  flow  of  people 
in  and  out,  without  someone  who  can 
represent  us  when  we  have  to  be  three  or 
four  places  at  one  time,  that  our  jobs 
become  much  harder,  and  even  Impos- 
sible to  manage. 

One  of  the  best  men  ever  to  perform 
this  service  was  Arthur  C.  Perry.  He  waa 
indeed  the  dean  of  administrators,  for 
his  service  in  that  capacity  neariy 
spanned  this  century  to  date. 

He  was  a  good  matn,  an  able  man,  a 
dedicated  man,  and  he  cared  not  only 
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about  those  he  worked  for  but  about 
enabling  them  to  do  their  best  possible 
for  a  nation  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment he  loved  dearly. 

Because  of  this  he  was  called  out  of 
retirement  again  and  again  for  further 
service  to  our  late  beloved  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

As  majority  leader.  Vice  President,  and 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  redied  heavily  on 
this  stalwart  man,  who  had  first  come  to 
Washington  in  1919  to  work  for  Texas 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  and  then  for 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 

His  passing  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  and 
will  leave  a  great  hole  in  an  important 
era  of  our  country.  He  was  much  beloved 
and  he  shall  be  much  missed.  I  salute  his 
memory  and  I  salute  his  lovely  wife 
Katharine,  who  stood  by  his  side  through 
these  long  and  busy  years. 

An  article  on  the  late  Arthur  C.  Perry 
follows : 

Abthuh  C.  Pxery,  LBJ  Intimate,  Dies 
(By  Jean  R.  Hailey) 

Arthur  Colvln  Perry,  former  administra- 
tive assistant  to  three  U.8.  senators  from 
Texas  and  an  aide  to  President  Johnson,  died 
Sunday  at  Doctors  Hospital. 

At  times  referred  to  as  the  "Dean  of  Gov- 
ernment," he  had  completed  almost  50  years 
of  federal  government  service  when  he  re- 
tired with  his  last  boss.  President  Johnson, 
m  1968. 

Mr.  Perry's  friendship  with  Mr.  Johnson 
had  dated  back  to  1933,  when  the  latter  first 
came  to  Washington  as  secretary  to  Rep. 
Richard  Kleberg  of  Texas. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Perry  was  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Sen.  Tom  Cormally  of  Texas 
and  an  old  hand  at  carrying  out  congres- 
sional operations.  He  bad  first  come  to  Capi- 
tol HUl  In  1919  to  serve  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Sen.  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Perry  showed  Mr.  Johnson  the  ropes 
and  Mr.  Johnson  never  forgot  It. 

When  Sen.  Connally  retired  in  1953,  Mr. 
Perry  decided  that  after  33  years  of  govern- 
ment service,  he  also  would  sit  back  and 
take  it  easy. 

But  Mr.  Johnson,  who  by  then  was  Senate 
majority  leader,  would  have  none  of  that. 
He  called  Tiii.  Perry  Immediately  and  asked 
him  to  be  his  administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  Perry  agreed  to  get  back  Into  harness 
and  remained  with  Mr.  Johnson  through  his 
years  as  Vice  President  and  then  President. 

Mr.  Perry  served  Mr.  Johnson  both  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  White  House  as  an  almost 
anonymous  administrative  assistant. 

He  was  so  anonymoiis,  in  fact,  that  in  1963 
he  was  formally  invited  "as  a  Republican 
leader"  to  become  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Club,  a  meeting  place  for  Republicans 
from  all  over  America.  Mr.  Perry  acknowl- 
edged the  distinction  but  penned  his  re- 
grets. 

"It  naturally  appeals  to  the  ego  of  any 
individual  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader,'  even 
in  the  Republican  Party.  However,  It  is  some- 
what depressing  to  me  to  feel  that  after  hav- 
ing spent  my  whole  life  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  having  been  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  the  Toung  Democrats  Club  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  made  no  more 
impression  than  to  be  considered  a  Repub- 
lican leader  ...  To  save  you  embarrass- 
ment, I  shall  respectfully  decline  your  in- 
vitation .  .  ."  he  wrote. 

Anonymous  or  not,  Mr.  Perry's  Influence  on 
Mr.  Johnson  was  widely  recognized  during 
the  years.  While  Senate  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Johnson  once  paid  Mr.  Perry  public  tribute 
before  Congreas. 

"I  have  never  known  a  more  faithful  pub- 
lic servant.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
honorable  man.  I  have  never  known  a  person 
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more  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  process  .  .  ."  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

After  he  moved  to  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Johnson  often  referred  to  Mr.  Perry  as  "my 
mentor  and  faithful  friend." 

Mr.  Perry  was  born  In  Austin  and  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas  there 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  by 
Sen.  Sheppard  to  take  on  a  summer  Job. 

The  Job  became  permanent,  but  Mr.  Perry 
did  not  let  it  interfere  with  his  education. 
He  managed  to  get  both  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  In  law  from  Oeorge  Washington 
University  In  the  19208. 

He  later  switched  to  the  staff  of  Sen.  Con- 
nally but  left  Capitol  Hill  In  1934  to  serve 
for  more  than  a  decade  as  an  attorney  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department.  He  returned  to  Sen.  Connally's 
office  In  1947. 

Mr.  Perry  actually  was  credited  with 
laiinchlng  Mr.  Johnson  Into  a  political  career 
In  the  19306.  It  started  with  the  "little  con- 
gress," composed  of  congressional  secretaries, 
who  elected  Mr.  Johnson  as  speaker.  That  ac- 
tion was  considered  the  start  of  his  long  and 
successfiil  career. 

Mr.  Perry  had  been  a  member  for  many 
years  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Chturch  and  of  the  Barristers  Lodge.  He  had 
been  secretary  of  the  Texas  State  Society 
here. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine  Wil- 
liamson Wicks  Perry,  of  the  home,  1301  Ver- 
mont Ave.  NW,  and  a  brother,  J.  L.  Perry,  of 
Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 


PRICE    CONTROLS    IS    NO    ANSWER 
FOR  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  HDBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  that  we  would  have  learned  by  now 
that  price  controls  breed  shortages  and 
market  dislocation.  However,  from  many 
quarters  we  hear  that  controls  are  the 
answer.  In  my  view,  this  answer  was  very 
effectively  refuted  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
February'  7,  1974.  It  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  read  It  and  remember 
when  we  next  consider  energy  legislation. 
The  editorial  follows : 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Press,  Feb.  7,  1974] 

Plan  To  Comtbol  On.  Pbickb  Deties  Laws  or 

Economics 

Congress'  reaction  to  the  soaring  price  of 
oU  suggests  that  the  members  of  that  body, 
like  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France,  never  for- 
get anything   and  never  learn   anything. 

The  attempt  to  legislate  a  rollback  In  the 
price  of  that  portion  of  domestic  crude  oil 
not  now  subject  to  price  controls  is  equiva- 
lent to  trying  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravity. 
One  would  have  thought  the  nation's  ex- 
perience with  the  impact  of  price  controls 
generally,  and  with  regulating  the  domestic 
price  of  energy  resources  when  we  cannot 
control  foreign  prices  would  have  taught  \is 
something. 

But  no.  Congress  Is  apparently  going  to 
press  Eihead,  reacting  to  the  angry  pressures 
generated  by  the  high  prices  at  the  gas  pump, 
defying  the  working  of  the  laws  of  economics. 
To  satisfy  the  cry  for  lower  prices.  Congress 
is  willing  to  take  the  longer-term  risk  that 
the  supply  within  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  shrink. 

The  architect  of  this  plan.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  says  he  hopes  it  will  re- 
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duce  the  price  of  gasoUne  at  the  pump  by 
as  much  as  fovir  cents  a  gallon.  Meanwhile, 
Standard  OU  of  Indiana  has  announced  that 
it  is  cutting  the  pump  price  by  two  cents 
a  gallon  because,  with  reduced  gasoline  out- 
put at  its  refineries,  it  has  been  using  less 
of  the  expensive  foreign  crude  oil  in  its  mix. 

Hallelujah,  right?  Wrong,  If  the  net  effect 
over  several  years  is  to  reduce  the  Incentive 
for  American  oU  companies  to  expand  the 
domestic  supply.  The  trouble  is  that  these 
same  companies  also  have  heavy  Investments 
overseas,  and  they  may  be  incltoed  to  expand 
their  overseas  investments  rather  than  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  at  home. 

Has  the  Congress  come  up  with  an  alter' 
native  set  of  incentives  for  domestic  explo- 
ration and  refinery  construction?  We  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  It  has.  And  we  doubt 
that  congressmen  have  persuaded  the  man- 
agers of  the  nation's  oU  companies  to  become 
philanthropic  organizations  and  develc^ 
those  domestic  resources  for  sheer  love  of 
country.  The  spirit  of  '76  indeed. 

One  of  these  days  we  may  be  able  to  pay 
35  cents  a  gallon  for  gas  we  can't  get.  When 
that  happens,  we  will  be  wondering  what 
snake-oU  salesman  persuaded  us  it  was  wise 
to  legislate  prices  on  a  commodity  In  short 
supply. 


ARMY  SECRETARY  CALLAWAY  RE- 
PORTS ON  SUCCESS  OF  VOLUN- 
TEER ARMY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  calzpobnta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
longtime  advocate  of  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary force,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
other  day  a  letter  from  Army  Secretary 
Howard  H.  Callaway  describing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  system,  rates 
for  AWOL,  desertion,  crimes,  and  courts- 
martial  are  down. 

High  school  graduates  make  up  60 
percent  of  new  enlistments;  while  this 
figure  is  not  particularly  impressive,  it 
will  doubtless  Improve  as  Vietnam  fades 
into  the  past  and  military  service  be- 
comes more  acceptable  among  educated 
yoimg  people. 

I  see  no  cause  for  concern  In  the  in- 
crease in  black  enlistment  from  18.7  to 
28.2  percent.  This  has  occurred  for  the 
same  reason  a  high  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional athletes  are  black:  Economic 
and  social  conditions  are  such  that  mili- 
tary service,  like  professional  sports,  of- 
fers a  better  chance  for  rapid  advance- 
ment for  an  able  young  black  man.  When 
equal  education,  equal  housing,  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  have  be- 
come more  of  a  reality,  we  can  expect 
black  enlistments  to  sutiside  to  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  found  In  the  general 
population.  For  the  present,  the  fact  that 
it  offers  opportunity  and  that  blacks  are 
accepting  it  is  reason  for  pride  rather 
than  embarrassment  to  the  Army. 

I  insert  Secretary  Callaway's  letter  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

Secretabt  ow  the  Akmt, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  31. 1974. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Legcxtt:  Aa  I  am  stire  you  are 
aware,  there  has  bmi  a  considerable  amotmt 
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of  Interest  regarding  the  status  of  the  volun- 
teer Army.  I  am  now  completing  a  full  report 
on  the  first  year  of  the  volunteer  Army  and 
will  be  forwarding  a  copy  of  It  to  you  In  the 
near  future.  In  the  meantime,  I  thought  you 
and  your  constituents  would  appreciate  a 
brief  status  report.  In  summary,  the  news  Is 
good. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  recruiting 
technique  heretofore  unknown  In  the  mod- 
ern American  Army.  Last  year  the  Army  re- 
activated the  9th  Infantry  Division  at  Port 
Lewis,  Washington,  but  the  manpower  was 
not  at  hand.  The  Army  directed  the  Com- 
mander, General  Pulton,  to  take  his  cadre, 
the  Division  colors,  and  recruit  a  division. 
Qeneral  Pulton  and  his  recruiters  did  Just 
that.  They  began  a  vigorous  recruiting  cam- 
paign and  today  that  division  stands  at  102 
p)ercent  strength,  essentially  filled  with  vol- 
unteer soldiers.  Now  this  Is  a  real  success 
story,  a  living  example  illustrating  that  the 
volunteer  Army  program  Is  not  an  Impossi- 
ble dream,  but  a  workable  idea  which  can  be 
accomplished. 

During  the  period  January  to  December 
1973,  the  Army  recruited  163,800  men  and 
women.  Reenllstments  for  the  year  totaled 
46,300.  In  addition,  2,630  men  and  women 
extended  their  enlistments  for  two  years  or 
more  during  the  period  from  January  to 
October.  The  Army  has  achieved  88  percent 
of  its  recruiting  objectives  since  we  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  draft  on  29  December 
1972,  and  recent  recruiting  trends  are  up. 
The  high  school  graduate  content  of  our  non- 
prior  service  enlisted  accessions  since  the 
draft  ended  (calendar  year  1972)  has  been 
about  60  percent.  If  we  Include  prior  service 
accessions,  the  high  school  figure  rises  to  63 
percent:  and  if  we  take  a  snapshot  of  the 
whole  Army,  we  find  71  percent  enlisted  men 
and  women  have  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Although  there  were  some  short- 
falls In  meeting  recruiting  goals  In  the  early 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  recently  the 
monthly  goals  have  been  met  and  oiur  en- 
listed strength  permits  us  to  maintain  an 
effective  and  quality  force. 

Many  new  approaches  to  recruiting  are 
being  tried  which  stress  quality  together 
with  quantity,  such  as  bringing  the  recruiter 
force  up  to  authorized  strength  on  a  priority 
basis,  expanding  the  unit  of  choice  and  sta- 
tion of  choice  options  (as  In  the  example  of 
the  9th  Division) ,  foctising  on  the  Ju-vlor  col- 
lege market,  screening  out  poor  soldiers  in 
reenllstments,  administering  new  entrance 
tests,  and  even  screening  out  early  In  train- 
ing the  Individuals  who  cannot  become  suc- 
cessftU  soldiers.  These  efforts  will  continue. 

With  respect  to  discipline  in  the  volun- 
teer Army,  In  oomparliig  trends  for  Fiscal 
Years  1972  and  1973,  a  period  which  Includes 
both  draft  and  volunteer  Army  experience, 
we  find  that  rates  for  AWOL,  desertion, 
crimes  of  violence,  crimes  against  property, 
and  courts-martial,  are  down.  Virtually  every 
major  Indicator  of  discipline  In  the  Army 
has.  In  fact,  remained  at  the  same  level  or 
Unproved.  Whatever  factors  contribute  to 
this  plctvire.  It  Is  clear  that  today's  volunteer 
soldier  Is  not  causing  an  Increase  In  disci- 
plinary problems. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  some  Interest 
In  the  racial  composition  of  our  enlistees.  I 
want  to  stress  that  the  Army  has  no  quotas 
based  on  race.  Our  main  concern  la  that  the 
applicant  Is  qualified  to  enlist  and  serve  in 
the  Army  and  that  he  Is  motivated  to  serve 
to  the  best  of  hla  ability.  Operating  under 
that  policy,  the  percentage  of  black  males 
enlisting  in  the  Army  Increased  from  18.7  per- 
cent In  Calendar  Year  1972  to  28.2  percent  In 
Calendar  Year  1973  and  as  a  result,  the  black 
enlisted  men  increased  from  17.5  percent  of 
our  enlisted  strength  In  Calendar  Year  1972 
to  about  20  percent  In  Calendar  Yew  1973. 
Black  soldiers,  like  all  other  soldiers,  are 
assigned  throughout  the  Army  In  accordance 
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with    their    enlistment    commitments    and 
their  Individual  capabilities. 

Finally,  combat  readiness,  which  Is  the 
heart  of  the  Amiy's  business,  has  shown  sig- 
nificant Improvement.  Judged  by  the  strin- 
gent standards  reported  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  divisions  today  much  more 
nearly  meet  their  goals  than  they  did  at  the 
end  of  the  draft — all  13  divisions  are  fully 
op)€ratlonal  and  nearly  all  are  ready  for 
combat. 

These  simple  facts  and  figures  point  to 
one  conclusion:  The  Army  Is  better  today 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  draft.  All  of 
the  Important  trends  are  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  emphasize  that  your 
Army  is  good,  combat-ready,  and  improving 
with  the  passage  of  time. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Callaway. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD  CATALOGS 
NATION'S  ENERGY  RESOURCES 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENMESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  southern 
hospitality  is  well  knovm.  It  had  an  op- 
portunity to  expose  its  charm  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on 
February  18  and  was.  in  turn,  charmed 
by  Gerald  Ford,  guest  and  principal 
speaker  at  the  Engineers  Week  Banquet 
in  Chattanooga  on  that  date. 

The  Vice  President  wanned  to  our 
people  and  they  warmed  to  him.  He 
was  well  received  and  he  responded  in  a 
manner  to  establish  why  he  is  the  ideal 
leader  for  the  No.  2  spot  in  our  Govern- 
ment. He  met  with  a  great  many  of  his 
fans  in  the  Chattanooga  area,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately.  He  exchanged 
pleasantries  and  answered  questions.  He 
took  time  for  a  press  conference  and  re- 
sponded forthrightly  to  a  wide-ranging 
barrage  of  news  inquiries.  He  was  affable, 
courteous  and  responsive. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  En- 
gineers Week  banquet  assemblage,  the 
Vice  President  presented  Chattanooga 
Mayor  Robert  Kirk  Walker  with  a 
framed  letter  certifying  Chattanooga's 
designation  as  a  bicentennial  community 
and  also  gave  a  bicentennial  flag  to  the 
city.  William  Bunn  and  Herbert  Mc- 
Queen of  Combustion  Engineering  re- 
ceived plaques  from  Vice  President  Ford 
as  co-winners  of  the  "Engineer  of  the 
Year"  award,  presented  aimuaUy  to  an 
outstanding  Chattanooga  engineer.  This 
was  the  first  Joint  presentation  of  the 
award. 

In  his  formal  remarks,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident cited  the  role  of  the  American  en- 
gineer in  solving  the  energy  problem.  His 
summary  of  our  energy  resources  and  the 
challenges  we  face  in  bringing  the  coun- 
try safely  through  the  crisis  can  serve 
as  a  primer  for  aU  who  seek  to  know 
where  we  are  In  the  energy  situation  and 
where  we  need  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's remarks  to  every  energy-conscious 
citizen  in  the  United  States.  I  include  his 
speech  for  the  Record  as  a  ready  refer- 
ence source.  I  also  include  two  edltori- 
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ala — one  from  the  Chattanooga  News 
Free  Press  and  the  other  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times — both  welcoming  the 
Vice  President  to  our  city  and  both  set- 
ting the  tone  for  a  most  satisfying  ex- 
perience: 

[From    the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 

February  18,  1974] 

Welcome,  Mr.  Vice  Preshjent 

Chattanoogans  Join  today  in  welcoming 
Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  this  com- 
munity as  a  special  guest  highlighting  the 
local  observance  of  Engineers  Week. 

The  engineers  of  this  area  have  established 
a  record  of  having  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing observances  In  the  nation,  enter- 
taining moon-walking  astronauts  as  their 
guests  last  year  and  the  Vice  President  this 
yeir. 

Vice  President  Ford  has  many  friends  In 
Chattanooga,  having  Tlslted  here  before. 
This  Is  his  first  appearance  here  In  his  new 
and  lofty  role  of  Vice  President. 

Since  assuming  that  office,  he  has  gained 
naticnv.'lde  popul.'iilty.  While  many  polls  in- 
dicate he  is  considered  by  many  Americans 
as  a  prospect  for  the  Presidency  in  1976,  Mr. 
Ford  has  made  clear  announcement  that  he 
does  not  plan  to  run  for  any  office  at  that 
time.  He  expects  to  give  up  his  role  in  pub- 
lic life  that  includes  service  as  an  outstand- 
ing representative  from  Michigan  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  where  he  was  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  Hepubllcau  Party  in 
the  House. 

Chattanooga  Is  honored  by  Mr.  Ford's 
presence  and  will  be  attentive  to  his  remarks 
as  he  speaks  tonight  to  engineers  and  their 
guests  at  the  Chattanooga  Choo-Choo. 

This  community  Is  one  rich  In  history.  The 
visit  today  of  Vice  President  Ford  follows  a 
long  tradition  of  visits  by  high  American 
leaders  begun  by  President  James  Monroe 
when  he  came  to  the  Brainerd  Mission  on 
May  27  and  28  of  1819. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Vice  President. 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Feb.  18,  1974] 
Welcome,  Mr.  ViCE-PBEsroENX 

Despite  his  declared  Intention  not  to  seek 
"any  public  office"  In  1976,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  will  be  watching  Vice 
President  Gerald  Ford  closely  as  he  swings 
into  Chattanooga  today  to  help  area  engi- 
neers celebrate  Engineers  Week. 

Mr.  Ford  enjoys  a  comfortably  high  popu- 
larity rating  in  the  polls  taken  among  Re- 
publicans who  see  in  hlra  the  opportunity  for 
an  even  chance  at  winning  the  presidency 
again  in  1976  despite  the  traiuna  visited 
upon  the  party  by  Watergate.  And  many 
Democrats  concede  he'd  make  a  considerable 
opponent. 

The  Vice  President  probably  wUl  com- 
ment on  these  issues  in  a  press  conference 
today.  But  no  matter  how  one  views  the 
political  scene  nowadays,  we're  confident  all 
Chattanoogans  welcome  Mr.  Ford's  visit  to 
the  city  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
demon.=;trate  some  Tennessee -style  Southern 
hospitality. 

Remarks  bt  Vice  Pbesdjent  Gerald  R.  Ford 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  yotir  1974  Engineers'  Week  here  in 
this  vital  electrical  and  energy  center  known 
as  "the  dynamo  of  Dixie." 

There  Is  a  growing  awBreness  that  the  en- 
gineer and  the  skills  that  he  commands  are 
among  our  greatest  resources.  Today  as 
never  before  this  great  resource  must  be  used 
wisely  and  well. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  creating 
the  engineering  taak  force  organized  during 
the  last  year.  By  dravring  from  the  scientific 
skills  of  the  19  engineering  societies  that 
comprise  your  undertaking,  you  are  mobiliz- 
ing over  1,500  engineers  of  this  area  In  a 
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consolidated  effort  to  serve  our  Nation.  I 
salute  the  Tennessee  Volunteers  for  their 
great  Rebel  ingenuity. 

Tonight  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
role  of  the  engineer  in  the  energy  crisis.  In 
times  of  great  national  need,  we  turn  to 
the  engineer. 

In  the  Fifties  our  engineers  forged  ahead 
with  new  weapons  for  our  defense. 

In  the  Sixties  American  engineering  put 
Americans  on  the  moon  In  a  single  decade. 

Now,  in  the  Seventies  we  turn  to  the  engi- 
neer to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

The  American  engineer  has  the  talent  and 
the  ability  to  soUe  the  energy  problem.  What 
we  lack  is  the  time  required  to  bring  our 
skills  into  e:;ectlve  action.  Fortunately,  in 
this  crisis  as  in  similar  situations  in  the  past, 
ingenuity  can  be  a  substitute  for  time. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  Nash- 
ville, where  engineers  are  building  a  plant 
to  burn  solid  waste  material  in  a  manner 
that  will  generate  steam  to  heat  and  cool 
office  buildings.  They  are  simultaneously 
serving  ecology  and  conserving  energy  by 
ttirning  trash  into  power.  This  Is  exactly  the 
type  of  ingenuity  we  need. 

Today,  we  look  for  the  engineer  who  can 
imderstand,  reconcile  and  synclironlze  the 
demands  of  energy  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. We  need  the  engineers  who  are  able 
to  balance  priorities,  who  can  merge  energy 
demands  with  the  needs  of  ecology,  so  that 
we  can  have  both  a  sufficient  supply  of  energy 
and  a  clean  world  In  which  to  live.  If  we 
are  to  develop  the  required  engineering  re- 
sources to  meet  these  goals  the  government 
must  render  all  possible  assistance  to  Indus- 
try and  to  our  educational  institutions. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that 
we  are  already  at  work  In  this  area. 

Experts  at  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  conducting  a  far-reaching  man- 
power study  to  assess  the  overall  availability 
and  needs  of  scientific  personnel  In  meeting 
the  energy  crisis. 

In  addition,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  sponsoring  graduate  training  in 
energy-related  research  In  the  coal,  oil  shale, 
geothermal,  and  solar  areas.  Post-doctoral 
programs  are  planned.  Distinguished  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  to  be  Invited  from 
abroad.  Funds  are  being  provided  to  train 
highly  skilled  technicians.  And  the  techni- 
cal support  of  universities  and  Industries 
Is  being  coordinated  and  expanded. 

Recently  the  Federal  Energy  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  uncovered  a  major  new 
area  for  the  application  of  American  engi- 
neering skills  and  techniques. 

It  has  come  forward  with  an  analysis  which 
shows  that  the  American  population  of  210 
million  wastes  as  much  energy  as  the  110 
million  people  In  Japan  consume.  With  new 
techniques  and  appropriate  conservation 
measures,  there  are  Indications  we  can  save 
between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  energy  we 
nor.'  require. 

These  statistics  pose  a  great  challenge  to 
the  engineer. 

They  ask  you  to: 

Find  ways  to  stop  this  waste  of  energy. 

Increase  energy  production  In  the  shortest 
time  span  possible. 

Preserve  the  quality  of  our  air  and  water. 
And 

Remain  mlndftil  that  costs  must  be  held 
as  low  as  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  engineer 
can  meet  these  specifications. 

The  outlook  is  far  from  gloomy.  In  the 
energy  field,  America  is  virtually  an  under- 
developed nation.  There  are  many  energy 
resources  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

We  have  1.8  trillion  barrels  of  oil  which 
can  be  unlocked  from  the  shale  formations  In 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  with  the  proper 
technology.  This  is  more  than  the  proven  re- 
serves of  the  largest  Arab  oil  producers  In 
the  Middle  East. 
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We  have  half  the  free  world's  proven  coal 
reserves,  enough  to  last  for  centuries.  It 
awaits  the  technologies  for  effective  conver- 
sion to  clean  gas  and  liquid  forms,  and  the 
technologies  which  will  permit  us  to  mine 
these  vast  reserves  without  despoiling  the 
land. 

Forty  per  cent  of  our  potential  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserve  lies  untapped  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Not  a  single  ex- 
ploratory well  has  been  drilled  on  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  There  must  be 
strong  assurances  that  the  ocean  drilling  can 
be  done  without  the  risk  of  serious  environ- 
mental damage. 

Once  the  Alaskan  pipeline  starts  flowing, 
we  can  start  developing  the  huge  resources 
in  our  largest  state.  No  one  really  knows 
the  extent  of  those  reserves. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  proven  and 
potential  geothermal  areas  in  the  western 
states.  Technology  is  needed  to  make  them 
economically  useful. 

Research — much  research — is  needed  to 
perfect  the  use  of  solar  energy,  perhaps  our 
greatest  untapped  energy  source. 

There  are  more — but  those  are  some  of  the 
challenges  American  engineers  have  to  meet 
and  conquer. 

There  is  still  a  greater — even  more  vital — 
challenge  in  which  your  help  is  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

I  predict  that  Project  Independence — 
President  Nixon's  program  for  making  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  energy 
needs — will  be  supplemented  by  Project  In- 
terdependence. That  is  the  worldwide  co- 
operation of  mankind  to  solve  the  dilemma 
of  constantly  growing  populations  and  en- 
ergy needs,  against  a  finite  supply  of  mineral 
resources.  This  goal  of  worldwide  cooperation 
is  being  brought  within  reach  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. Project  Interdependence  can 
flourish  In  the  climate  of  peace  created  by 
President  Nixon's  world  policies.  In  fact,  the 
groundwork  Is  being  laid. 

Already,  the  easing  of  international  ten- 
sions has  been  accompanied  by  substantive 
exchanges  of  Ideas  and  experts  concerned 
with  advanced  energy  technologies.  American 
scientists  and  engineers  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Russians  come  here.  In  Tennessee  you  have 
been  host  to  Soviet  colleagues  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Tullahoma.  There  Is  special  Interest  In 
the  work  on  advanced  energy  cycles.  We  are 
learning  from  each  other. 

As  you  know,  the  oil  consuming  nations 
met  In  Washington  last  week  at  President 
Nixon's  Invitation.  Ensuing  from  that  meet- 
ing win  be  a  pooling  of  engineering  resources 
In  energy  supply  and  conservation.  We  are 
fostering  a  new  spirit  In  the  world — a  spirit 
that  will  transcend  temporary  differences. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  our  Secretary  of  State,  sum- 
med it  up  recently  when  he  said:  "We  know 
that  the  energy  crisis  Indicates  the  birth 
pangs  of  global  Interdependence.  Our  re- 
sponse could  well  determine  our  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  International  agenda  of  the 
future." 

Your  work  as  engineers  will  be  part  of  our 
response. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  thank  the  engineers 
of  Tennessee  for  the  progress  you  have  al- 
ready made  In  this  direction.  You  are  hasten- 
ing the  day  when  mankind  will  share  its 
collective  genius  to  bring  about  an  era  of 
worldwide  peace,  well-being  and  understand- 
ing. But  the  work  has  only  Just  begun. 

We  mtist  all  take  part.  It  wlU  require 
greater  effort,  greater  thought,  greater  In- 
genuity, greater  concern  from  each  one  of  us. 

The  challenge  Is  huge. 

But  the  goal  Is  the  dream  of  every  think- 
ing person.  And  the  goal  Is  within  our  reach. 
Let  us  grasp  the  opportunity. 

I  thank  you. 


4551 

GAS  LINES  NOW— BREAD  LINES 
LATER? 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress must  be  alerted  by  the  ominous 
warnings  of  flour  and  bread  shortages 
prest:nted  by  William  A.  Quinlan,  gen- 
eral coun.-el,  Associated  Retail  Bakers 
of  America,  at  the  bakers"  emergency 
meeting  on  the  wheat  shortage,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1974,  room  3110,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  in  V/ashington,  D.C. 

His  statement  follows: 

St.atement  of  William  A.  Qvinlan 
Tliere  will  be  bread  lines  as  well  as  gasoline 
lines  before  Summer  if  our  Go-vernment  does 
not  act  immediately  to  limit  wheat  exports. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
refuses  to  act,  even  though  Its  own  figures 
show  V.i&i  the  total  oi  domestic  needs  and 
scheduled  exports  for  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30  is  greater  than  the  remaining  supply 
of  wheat. 

About  all  we  get  from  the  Department  are 
vague  generalizations  to  the  eSfect  that  its 
flgiores  on  exports  should  not  cause  concern 
because  foreign  buyers  do  not  really  exp>ect 
delivery  or  can  be  talked  out  of  it. 

The  Department  has  announced  that  the 
Russians  have  agreed  to  delaying  some  de- 
liveries— not  enough  to  avert  a  shortage — and 
at  the  same  time  it  continues  to  allow  more 
sales  for  export.  It  is  like  a  dog  chasing  its 
tail. 

The  Department  says  that  export  limita- 
tions would  "'Abrogate  contracts  that  were 
made  in  good  faith,  an  act  that  no  govern- 
ment should  undertake  lightly,"  while  say- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  many  of  the  ex- 
port sales  are  not  firm  commitments,  and 
that  "Almost  every  agreement  to  sell  Is  m 
fact  a  conditional  sale,  subject  to  cancella- 
tion If  both  parties  agree  to  terminate  the 
contract  prior  to  its  maturity."  (Statement 
by  Don  Paarlberg,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlculttire, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  Senate  Committee  on  AgrictUture  and 
Forestry,  February  4,  1974).  Requests  for  ac- 
tion to  save  enough  wheat  for  United  States 
needs  are  answered  with  double-talk  or  with 
criticism  of  bakers. 

Secretary  Butz  speaks  to  us  as  though  we 
were  enemies,  but  we  are  not  enemies  of  the. 
farmer.  The  baker  U  the  farmer's  best  ctis- 
tomer,  for  wheat  and  most  other  farm  com- 
modities. The  farmer,  too,  depends  on  a 
healthy  economy  and  will  stiffer  from  short- 
ages, inflation  and  the  general  disorder 
catised  by  government  bungling  and  negli- 
gence. 

There  has  been  debate  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  bread  going  to  one  dollar  a  loaf.  To  my 
mind,  the  real  question  Is  whether  there  will 
be  bread  at  any  price. 

Our  Government  cannot  say,  like  Marl© 
Antoinette,  "Let  them  eat  cake."  Cake  flour, 
too.  Is  disappearing.  A  large  flovir  mlUlng 
company  already  has  notified  a  distributor 
In  the  Washington,  DC.  area  that  Its  latest 
Shipment  of  cake  flour  will  be  the  last  untU 
the  new  wheat  crop  Is  available. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to 
be  hopmg  It  will  "luck  out"  without  limit- 
ing exports,  that  foreign  buyers  will  somehow 
voluntarily  decide  to  cancel  or  delay  de- 
liveries. The  Department  Is  playing  Russian 
Rotilette,  with  the  gun  at  the  bead  of  the 
American  consvimer. 
W©  believe  (1)  the  Congress  should  InslBt 
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that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Immedi- 
ately znalce  public  all  tbe  bard  facte  It  has  as 
to  wheat  supplies,  Including  the  facta,  If  any, 
as  to  the  quantities  of  export  s&lee  on  which 
foreign  buyers  have  agreed  to  postponing 
shipment,  and  (2)  If  thoae  facta  do  not  give 
clear  aaaurance  of  adequate  supplies  for 
American  consumers,  then  the  Congreaa 
should  promptly  enact  legislation  to  compel 
the  preservation  of  such  supplies. 


THOUGHTFUL  POSITION  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN McCLORY  ON  IM- 
PEACHMENT INQUIRY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cur  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Congressman  Robert  McClort,  second 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  prepared  a  most 
thoughtful  and  responsible  article  for  the 
U.S.  News  &:  World  Report. 

Mr.  McClory's  critical  position  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  demands  the 
most  earnest  attention  to  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  and  a  conscientious 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  factual  mate- 
rial presented  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.    McClory's    assumption    of    this 

awesome  responsibility  Is  described  in  his 

own  words  in  the  article  published  in  the 

February  25  issue,  which  I  am  pleased 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 

and  the  American  people : 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  26, 

1974] 

Watt  Until  "All  the  Facts  Arm  In" 

(By  Representative  Robzst  McClobt) 

It  woiUd  be  quite  Inappropriate  for  me  or 
for  any  other  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  prejudge  the  Impeachment  In- 
quiry which  Is  now  pending  before  our  Com- 
mittee. 

Now  Is  simply  not  the  time  to  comment 
on  the  yea  or  nay  of  impeachment.  One  can- 
not put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  expect 
to  make  any  forward  movements  down  the 
rood. 

In  this  case  the  road  Is  clearlv  laid  out.  It 
is  to  foUow  the  intent  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
sututlon  of  the  United  States— particularly 
Article  n— which  sets  forth  the  restricted 
basis  upon  which  chargee  of  impeachment 
will  He. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  recenUy  of  this 
specific  language:  'bribery,  treason  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  We  have 
not  heard  enough  of  the  deliberate  and  di- 
rect procedure  the  Constitution  has  provided 
In  relation  to  that  Article. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a  par- 
liamentary form  of  government.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  hold  office  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  Congress.  A  President  may  not  be  Im- 
peached because  he  has  lost  the  confidence 
Of  the  people  who  respond  to  public-opinion 
polls.  He  may  not  be  removed  on  the  basis 
Of  hearsay,  opinion  or  hunch. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  la  now  exercising 
the  Initial  constitutional  prerogative— ad- 
ducing through  dispassionate  analysis  U 
there  la  concrete  evidence  to  support  any  of 
the  Impeachment  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  say  that  we.  the  membetv  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  should  or  should  not  Im- 
peach the  President  la  to  say  he  Is  or  Is  not 
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gxUlty  under  the  provisions  of  Article  n.  We 
cannot  now  do  that.  We  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  historical  and  legal  causes  for 
Impeachment  should  Ije  recognized  by  the 
Committee. 

Some  of  the  charges  leveled  against  the 
President,  I.e.,  impoundment  of  funds  and 
vetoes  of  legislation,  would  seem  Improper 
to  Include  In  any  articles  of  Impeachment, 
no  matter  how  voluminous  the  evidence 
might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  such  serious 
charges  as  bribery.  obBtructlon  of  Justice, 
destruction  of  evidence  and  other  Illegal  ac- 
tions might  well  be  Included  In  a  recommen- 
dation for  Unpeachment,  but  only  after  am- 
ple evidence  has  been  presented — and 
weighed. 

To  dedde  the  case  before  the  evidence  is 
received  la  comparable  to  the  expression, 
"I've  made  up  my  mind — don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts."  As  the  Committee  staff  Itself 
has  reported:  "The  mere  fact  that  we  are 
undertaking  Investigation  Into  a  particular 
subject  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  we  think  there  was  any  wrongdoing 
there,  or  that  any  prejudgment  of  the  evi- 
dence has  been  made.  Charges  are  not  proof." 
The  special  90-member  Impeachment  staff 
established  by  a  1 -mil  lion -dollar  authoriza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  sub- 
stantially bipartisan.  This  staff  Is  headed  by 
the  Committee's  special  counsel.  Mr.  John 
Doar,  and  special  counsel  for  the  Republi- 
can members,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Jenner — men  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  recognized  legal 
ability.  They  are  proceeding  dally  to  gather 
material  for  the  use  and  determination  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

An  integral  part  of  this  inquiry  is  time. 
The  long-drawn-out  Senate  Watergate  hear- 
ings, a  myriad  of  court  proceedings,  and  a 
flood  of  printed  and  visual  matter — all  in- 
volving persons  other  than  the  President — 
have  taxed  the  patience  but  not  the  strength 
of  the  American  people. 

I  offered,  unsuccessfully,  an  amendment  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  attempted  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  target  the  end  of  this  Inquiry  by  April 
30.  In  the  past  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Peter  Rodino  of  New 
Jersey,  has  concurred  that  the  inquiry  could 
be  completed  by  that  tUne.  However,  he  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  having  such  a  termi- 
nation date  spelled  out  in  the  resolution  con- 
firming the  Judiciary  Committee's  authority 
in  the  impeachment  investigation. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  people  would  be  best 
served  If  AprU  30  could  be  set  as  the  end  of 
this  Investigation.  That  date  covUd  be  ex- 
tended readily  if  our  Investigation  Is  im- 
peded for  any  reason — Including  any  lack  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  White  House. 
The  House  of  Representatives  must  not  be 
confused  or  misled  into  acts  or  attitudes  not 
m  harmony  with  the  Constitution.  Common 
sense,  fair  play  and  decency  require  us  all  to 
proceed  as  we  are  enjoined  by  that  document. 
The  strength  of  our  sjritem  of  law  and  Jxis- 
tlce  requires  that  we  play  out  Its  full  course. 
We  have  seen  the  havoc  that  resiUts  when 
one  prematurely  Interrupts  the  natural  fiow 
of  governmental  events.  We  have  seen  how 
overreactlon  of  the  promptings  of  fear  have 
led  some  of  our  Government  ofQclals  into 
the  committal  of  acts  unnatural  to  them- 
selves, their  better  natures  and  the  traditions 
of  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  elected  Rlobard  Nixon  as  their 
President.  It  Is  not  enough  to  remove  him 
from  office  for  unpopularity  or  on  the  basis 
of  news  reports.  Innuendo.  Inference  or  be- 
cause of  the  misdeeds  of  others. 

To  announce  our  vote  for  or  against  im- 
peachment before  aU  the  facts  are  In  is  to 
violate  our  duty  aa  mambers  of  the  US 
House. 

We  must  abide  by  the  clear  language  of  the 
Constitution,  exercise  our  legitimate  role  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  legislators 
and  then  move  deliberately  and  prompUy 
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toward  the  Just,  definitive  and  orderly  reso- 
lution of  the  question. 

I  intend  to  do  Just  th»t,  and  to  stand  Ann 
In  the  thought  that  this  obedience  to  con- 
stitutional precedent  will  raise  up  a  healing 
spirit  of  bipartisanship,  Justice  and  equa- 
nimity among  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 


VIRTUE  AND  MORALITY  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT—AN ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATE  MAJORITY  WHIP  ROBERT  C 
BYRD  I 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
on  a  most  appropriate  date.  George 
Washington's  birthday,  I  was  present  at 
the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Charleston 
W.  Va.,  when  my  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  the 
Senate  majority  whip,  addressed  an  over- 
flow audience  in  a  most  timely  manner. 
With  his  imerring  instinct  for  the  proper 
word,  emphasized  in  the  proper  manner 
at  the  proper  time.  Senator  Byrd  re- 
minded those  present  of  the  strong  admo- 
nition our  young  Republic  received  from 
George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  effect  that  "virtue  or  moral- 
ity is  a  necessary  spriiig  of  popular  gov- 
ernment." 

The  flow  of  events  daring  the  past  year 
has  led  to  rising  doubts  among  our  peo- 
ple of  the  credibility  of  our  Government, 
a  matter  which  must  be  of  deep  concern 
to  every  loyal  American.  Both  for  its 
timeliness  and  the  measured  force  of  its 
comment  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
address  by  Senator  Byrd  on  that  occa- 
sion, particularly  since  it  reflects  much 
of  the  pulse  of  the  people  at  this  time: 

Addhess  bt  Senatob  Robert  C.  Btrd 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Brothers:  On  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September,  1796,  President 
George  Washington  addressed  his  farewell  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  that  his- 
toric address,  our  First  President  spoke  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  statesman,  rather  than  as 
a  politician  or  a  soldier. 

Of  the  many  timeless  thoughts  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  expressed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  ago.  one  that  has  always 
appealed  strongly  to  me  Is  this:  "It  is  sub- 
stantially true,  that  virtue  or  moraUty  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The 
rule.  Indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force 
to  every  species  of  free  government." 

In  these  troubled  tlmea,  when  the  fabric  of 
American  government  Is  threatened,  we 
would  do  weU  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  those  words.  They  were  uttered 
when  we  were  but  a  fiedgUng  nation.  Now 
that  America  has  grown  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  prosperous  land  on  earth,  their 
Import  Is  of  even  greater  consequence. 

It  needs  no  repetition  ttom  me  that  eventa 
of  the  past  year  have  called  into  question  the 
public  and  political  conduct  of  men  who,  by 
their  election  or  appointment  to  public  of- 
fice, became  the  repositories  of  the  public 
trust.  Some  of  these  men  evidently  forgot 
Washington's  admonition  that  "virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  gov- 
ernment." But  whatever  was  the  reason  for 
their  faUures,  there  has  been  created  in  our 
country  an  atmosphere  ot  deep  distrust  and 
cynicism  toward  government  and  poUtlca. 

This  Is  unfortunate,  but  it  Is  reaL  Tten 
years  of  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  many  Amer- 
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leans  did  not  vmderstand,  and  about  which 
many  felt  they  were  not  being  told  the  facts; 
reports  of  rich  people  and  rich  corporations 
that  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  while  the  average 
wage -earner  or  small  businessman  gets 
soaked  by  the  tax  laws;  example  after  exam- 
ple of  Illegal  acts  perpetrated  by  men  In  re- 
sponsible positions  who,  above  all,  should 
have  upheld  the  law — this  accumulation  of 
sordid  events  has  produced  a  dangerous  lack 
of  credibility  In  our  governmental  system.  It 
Is  dangerous  because  the  jjeople  are  very  apt 
to  forget  that  In  all  the  areas  of  their  distrust 
and  disillusionment,  these  conditions  have 
been  caused  by  the  frailties  of  men — not  be- 
cause of  failings  in  our  American  Institu- 
tions. The  underpinnings  of  this  Republic 
are  stUl  sound.  And  weaknesses  that  Ameri- 
cans perceive  today  are  not  in  the  structure 
of  the  system.  They  are  In  some  of  the  men 
that  clrcimistance  placed  In  charge  of  the 
structure. 

This  great  nation  of  ours  needs  a  re- 
awakening of  political  conscience.  It  needs 
a  thorough  rededlcatlon  to  the  public  good. 
It  needs  a  rebirth  of  political  honor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reforms  that  need  to  be  effectea 
In  the  political  world,  there  needs  to  be  a 
recrudescence  of  morality  and  ethical  bs- 
havlor  in  the  world  of  business  and  com- 
merce. There  has  to  be  recreated  in  our 
American  society,  a  climate  of  bellevabillty — 
where  a  statement  by  a  political  leader,  or 
by  a  corporation  president,  or  by  a  union 
leader  is  believed  because  of  confidence  ana 
trust  In  the  person  who  utters  it. 

Today,  we  have  a  prime  example  of  the 
problem  In  the  gasoline  shortage.  While 
Americans  are  fully  aware  of  a  shorta(^e 
because  of  the  long  lines  at  gas  stations,  and 
restrictions  on  amounts  they  can  buy.  mil- 
lions of  car  owners  are  questioning  whether 
the  shortage  is  being  purposely  maintained 
by  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  executives  of  the  oil  companies  have 
sworn  under  oath  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  shortages  are  beyond  their 
control,  but  many  Americans  still  don't  be- 
lieve them.  They  don't  believe  what  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  tells  them,  either. 

This  climate  of  distrust  can  be  dispelled 
oDly  by  leitders  in  all  walks  of  life  proving 
by  their  behavior  and  example  that  they 
subscribe  to  another  statement  by  the  Father 
of  our  country,  when  he  said:  "I  hold  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  pri- 
vate affairs,  that  honesty  Is  always  the  best 
policy." 

That  is  a  very  simple  maxim,  and  one  that 
should  be  easy  to  follow.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  Immensely  complicated  world  In  which 
we  nowadays  live;  with  the  stress  and  strain, 
and  the  furious  pace  at  which  our  modem 
world  lives;  with  the  myriad  of  temptations 
for  moral  and  ethical  shortcuts  that  are 
around  us  everyday.  It  Is  a  lot  more  difficult 
to  be  Incorruptible  in  1974  than  It  was  In 
1796. 

I  sometimes  find  myself  wondering,  around 
this  time  of  year,  what  Oeorge  Washington 
and  his  contemporaries  would  think,  and 
what  their  reactions  would  be  to  our  now- 
affluent  society.  How  would  they  view  this 
p>owerful.  prosperous  country  that  they 
started — with  so  little?  I  believe  they  would 
be  proud  that  their  dre«un  of  a  great  Con- 
stitutional Republic  has  been  realized.  They 
would  be  proud,  I  am  sure,  of  the  productive- 
ness of  our  fields  and  our  factories.  They 
would  be  Immensely  gratified  by  our  schools 
and  our  universities;  our  hospitals  and  our 
highways,  and  our  churches  But  I  fear  that 
they  might  look  askance  at  some  of  the  other 
manifestations  of  our  bigness.  Particularly 
they  might  be  unhappy  at  the  loss  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  Independence  In  the  States, 
and  at  the  Immense  growth  of  power  and 
Influence  of  the  federal  establishment. 

I  believe  that  those  Americans,  who  lived 
In  a  simpler  age,  might  be  a  little  unhappy  at 
the  tremendous  growth  of  materialism  In  our 
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society — a  materialism  that  until  very  re- 
cently had  threatened  to  suffocate  under  a 
blanket  of  worldllness  many  of  the  spiritual 
values  that  were  held  In  such  high  esteem  by 
ovir  Foundiag  Fathers.  But  because  they  were 
men  of  sensitivity  and  understanding,  they 
would  also  hope  that  there  Is  beginning 
again,  a  resurgence  of  indlvlduEil  and  com- 
munity responsibility  throughout  America.  I 
believe  they  would  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
change — not  an  attempt  to  turn  back  the 
clock — In  the  attitudes  and  values  that  have 
flourished  in  recent  years.  I  beUeve  they 
would  sense  a  growing  realization — In  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans  who  produce 
our  prosperity — that  prosperity  has  its  dan- 
gers as  well  as  its  comforts.  I  believe  they 
would  sense  a  deepening  moral  and  spiritual 
awareness.  It  Is  from  this  awareness  that 
there  will  spring  the  irresistible  demand  for 
a  heightened  morality  and  Integrity  In  their 
leaders. 

This  may  be  called  wishful  thinking,  but  I 
believe  that  underlying  all  the  trappings  of 
crass  materialism  that  pervade  our  prosper- 
ous society,  there  are  stiU  the  basic  qualities 
of  heeu-t  and  mind  and  spirit  that  fortified 
our  forefathers  against  all  oppressors,  and  in- 
spired them  to  so  magnificently  lay  the  foim- 
datlons  of  our  freedom  and  our  liberty. 

When  things  are  going  well,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  allow  indolence  and  complacency  to 
insinuate  themselves  Into  our  lives.  It  is  when 
the  good  things  of  life  become  a  little  harder 
to  come  by  that  the  real  qualities  of  a  people 
shine  through.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
had  it  pretty  good  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
our  present  troubles  will  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, for  they  may  bring  out  in  us  our  In- 
heritance of  faith  in  God  and  country  that 
was  the  strong  pillar  of  our  Fouudero'  phi- 
losophy and  character. 

In  the  29th  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs, it  Is  written:  "Where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish."  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  James  Madisou.  and  their 
feUow-founders  did  not  lack  vision.  It  was 
on  that  vision,  and  on  their  unswerving  faith 
m  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Republic  that 
our  very  eXiStence  today  is  ba-sed. 

Though  It  Is  very  close  to  two  hundred 
years  since  the  vision  and  the  faith  were  oorn 
and  uurtiu-ed,  they  are  needed  today  and 
will  be  needed  In  the  days  and  years  to  come 
if  the  institutions  and  structure  of  this  Re- 
public are  to  serve  the  America.'.s  of  the  fu- 
ture as  magnificently  as  they  have  sened  us. 
and  the  Americans  of  the  pat:. 

George  Washington  and  that  grand  aggre- 
gation of  men  who  met  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787  built  the  foundations  of 
the  greatest  structure  of  government  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  that  struc- 
ture, and  these  institutions  that  must,  at  aU 
costs,  be  preserved  by  you  and  me. 

Daniel  Webster,  In  his  eulogy  of  George 
Washington,  addressed  himself  to  this  very 
question,  when  he  said : 

"Other  mlsforttmes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  dlsastrotis  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  It  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  new  cultivation,  they  wiU  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trlfie  even  11  the  walls  of  yonder  Capi- 
tol were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  cov- 
ered by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  may 
be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct  the 
fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who  shall 
rear  again  the  vreU-proportloned  columns  of 
constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  Bklllful  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  with  State  rights.  Indi- 
vidual security,  and  public  prosperity?  No,  If 
these  columns  fall,  they  wUl  be  raised  not 
again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon, 
they  will  be  destined  to  a  moiu-nf  ul,  a  melan- 
choly immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however. 
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wUl  flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over 
the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 


STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER OF  THE  DIS.ABLED  AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  statement  of  John  T.  Soave, 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  as  presented  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs this  morning  for  publication  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  and  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  these  remarks  as  they  per- 
tain to  this  highly  respected  organiza- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  statement  of  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  John  T.  Soave 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  as  National 
Commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
terans  to  appear  before  you  today  and  pre- 
sent our  Legislative  Program  for  this  2iul 
Session   of   the   93rd   Congress. 

At  the  very  outset.  Mr.  Ctialrman.  it  seems 
most  fitting  that  I  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press, on  behalf  of  the  430.000  members  of 
the  DAV,  our  profound  sense  of  regret  on  the 
loss  of  two  highly  respected  members  of  this 
Committee — John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Charles  M.  Teague  of  California.  Each 
will  be  remembered  for  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  our  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DAV  engages  Itself 
deeply  In  several  programs  which.  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  are  reaching  high  levels  of 
success  In  providing  valuable  services  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans — the  young, 
the  middle  aged,  the  elderly. 

The  DAV.  through  Its  National  Employ- 
ment Program,  extends  to  those  veterans 
whose  employablllty  has  been  restored,  a 
practical,  cooperative  form  of  tisslstance  In 
securing  gainful  employment.  The  DAV  Is 
dedicated  to  this  fundamental  mission  and 
considerable  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  it  by 
our  organization. 

The  continuing  success  of  the  DAVa 
Scouting  Program  for  handicapped  children 
is  a  particular  sotirce  of  satisfaction  for  all 
of  us.  Our  Scholarship  Program  supports  a 
total  of  120  needy  and  deserving  children  of 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  Our  two 
"Relief"  i>rograms  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  disabled  veterans  and  their  famlllea 
who  are  temporarily  In  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

NATIONAIi    SEBVICE    PBOGRAM 

One  of  the  most  Important  programs  in 
which  all  of  us  in  the  DAV  share  a  definite 
pride  Is  our  extensive,  highly  develop>ed 
National  Service  Program.  This  activity  forma 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  our  organi- 
zation was  created. 

The  DAV  maintains  a  staff  of  260  National 
Service  Officers  located  in  VA  offices  across 
the  U.S.  Of  this  total.  180  are  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  They,  themselves,  are  dis- 
abled veterans,  trained  under  DAVs  guid- 
ance to  be  sp>eciallsts  In  the  field  of  veterans' 
programs  generously  provided  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

During  1973,  DAV  National  Service  Officers 
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handled  claims  for  benefits  that  provided 
more  tham.  $317  mUUon  In  payments  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. Our  budget  for  the  National  Service 
Program  In  1974  Is  approximately  $5  million, 
which  Is  contributed  by  a  generous  public. 

The  DAV  Is  enlarging  this  Important,  via- 
ble program  through  the  use  of  eight  Mobile 
Field  Service  Units  which  will  travel  about 
the  country  bringing  our  services  directly  to 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families. 

Throughout  1974  all  eight  Units  will  cover 
each  state  iu  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Fully  equipped  to  function  as 
traveling  offices,  each  Unit  will  have  two  ex- 
perienced National  Service  Officers  aboard 
who  will  counsel  and  assist  claimants  in 
securing  be:!eflts  from  various  governmental 
agencies. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
deep  sense  of  pride  I  feel  for  this  new,  ex- 
panded facet  of  our  Service  Program  which 
will  extend  a  helping  hand,  not  only  to  thoee 
who  reside  In  urban  areas  but  also  to  those 
In  rural  areas  far  removed  from  VA  Regional 
Offices. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppwrtunlty  to  again 
express  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  par- 
ticipating so  graciously  and  so  effectively  In 
the  January  7th  ceremony  at  Columbia. 
South  Carolina.  Your  message  to  all  of  us 
assembled  at  the  State  House  In  Columbia 
was  most  Inspiring  and  uniquely  appropriate 
for  the  klckoff  event  which  sent  the  Mobile 
Field  Service  Units  on  their  way. 

The  DAV  has  long  been  engaged  In  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  service  disabled  vet- 
eran through  three  basic  VA  programs,  each 
one  complementing  the  other.  These  consist 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Disability  Com- 
pensation, and  Hospital  and  Medical  Care. 
These  general  forms  of  assistance,  when 
properly  blended,  will  set  the  handicapped 
war  veteran  on  a  course  that  will  result  in 
rehabilitation  and  maximum  opp)ortunltles 
for  employment.  I  want  to  give  recognition 
here  to  the  fact  that  this  Committee — In  Its 
customary  bipartisan  attitude — has  consist- 
ently modified  these  three  progranss  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  111  and  disabled 
veteran — and  for  tWs  we  are  genuinely  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  (aalnnan  aud  ifiembers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  come  forward  this  year  with  what 
I  believe  is  a  reasonable,  supportable  legis- 
lative program;  a  program  that  dees  not 
Impose  upon  the  govarnment  the  expenditure 
of  vast  s\xms  of  money,  a  program  which, 
with  the  continuing  help  of  this  Committee, 
will  Improve  and  strengthen  the  structure  of 
Federal  benefits  for  the  Nation's  war  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

DTSABn,TTY   COMPZNSATION 

The  DAV  In  this  term  of  the  93rd  Congress 
Is  focustag  primarUy  on  the  DisabUlty  Com- 
pensation and  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  programs.  We  feel  that 
changes  are  essential  because  the  high  rate 
of  inflation  has  been  biting  deaply  Into  the 
payments  received  under  these  programs, 
particularly  In  the  last  several  months.  In 
view  of  this,  we  were  deeply  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  President's  recent  special  mes- 
sage on  veterans,  and  the  budget  Itself,  made 
no  reference  whatsoever  with  respect  to  f imd- 
Ing  needed  for  Improvements  In  the  Disabil- 
ity Compensation  and  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  programs — a  matter 
considered  by  the  DAV  to  be  a  most  pressing 
order  of  business  for  this  Session  of  Congress. 

We  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
Introducing,  at  our  request,  the  compensa- 
tion bill,  H.R.  11469.  which  Is  now  before 
your  Committee.  Your  Introductory  remarks, 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
November  14th,  were  most  emphatic  and  very 
much  to  the  point.  You  declared  that  infla- 
tion has  had  a  serious  Impact  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  compensation  program,  and  It 
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will  be  necessary  that  the  Congress  consider 
proposed  Increases  In  service-connected  com- 
pensation needed  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living  index.  You  said 
that  many  inquiries  are  being  received  from 
disabled  veterans  regarding  the  subject,  and 
It  Is  the  plan  cf  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  take  up  this  legislation  early  this 
Session. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inquiries 
reaching  us  at  National  Headquarters  also 
manifest  concerned  interest  in  the  need  for 
compensation  adjustments.  The  most  touch- 
ing inquiries  come  regularly  from  the  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans,  all  expressing  their 
d're  situations  due  to  the  higher  costs  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  other  basic 
neces.sltles.  Those  veterans  whose  only  In- 
come is  their  fixed  monthly  comnensatlon 
payments  are  hit  hardest  by  run-away  infla- 
tion, and  are  desperately  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. 

H.R.  11469  has  a  three-fold  purpose.  It 
would  provide  an  across  the  board  Increase 
of  15  percent  In  the  basic  disability  com- 
pensation rates.  Depjendency  allowances  pay- 
able to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  50  percent  or  more  would  also 
be  Increased  by  15  percent.  Finally,  the  bill 
proposes  to  raise  from  $47  to  $60  the  special 
statutory  awards  to  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  service -connected  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  limb,  an  eye.  or  other  body  organ. 

No  one  need  be  reminded  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  sky-rocketed  since  this  Commit- 
tee so  thoughtfully  Improved  and  updated 
the  compensation  program  In  August  1972. 
Available  statistical  data  show  that  overall 
living  costs  have  gone  up  by  about  12  percent, 
and  that  food  prices  are  up  a  record-breaking 
20-25  percent.  Indications  are  that  we  can 
expect  still  further  substantial  Increases  In 
retail  prices  in  the  months  ahead. 

Becau.se  of  the  evident  strain  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy — sharpened  by  the  energy 
shortage — we  realize  that  the  Committee,  of 
necessity,  must  take  a  searching  look  at  pri- 
orities. However,  It  is  Imperative,  In  our  view, 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  compensation  dol- 
lar must  be  maintained  if  the  Nation  Is  to 
keep  faith  with  those  who  served  so  well 
at  a  time  of  crucial  need  and  who  bear  the 
burden  of  service-incurred  disablement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  feature  of  H.R. 
11469,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  calls  for  a 
long-delayed  Increase  In  the  special  monthly 
compensation  payable  for  the  loss  of  limbs 
and  body  organs.  These  awards  were  last  in- 
creased on  July  1,  1952,  a  period  of  almost 
twenty-two  years.  The  DAV,  In  this  time 
frame,  has  on  numerous  occasions  sponsored 
legislation  to  Increase  the  present  $47 
monthly  payment. 

As  we  pointed  out  In  previous  hearings, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress,  in  creating  these 
special  awards,  recognized  that  there  was  no 
way  to  adequately  compensate  the  veteran 
for  his  physical  loss  and  the  Irreparable  psy- 
chological damage  suffered  In  the  service  of 
his  country.  Accordingly,  the  Congress,  char- 
acteristically, sought  to  repav  this  disabled 
veteran  for  the  pain  and  suffering,  the  loss 
of  physical  and  mental  integrity  which  are 
Inherent  In  disabilities  of  this  nature. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Committee,  upon 
reviewing  the  above  facte  and  circumstances 
will  take  a  favorable  view  of  our  request  for 
what  we  feel  Is  a  very  modest  Increase  In 
these  special  monthly  awards;  and  we  also 
confidently  look  to  the  Committee  for  early 
approval  of  at  least  a  J5  percent  Increase 
m  compensation  rates  and  dependency  al- 
lowances as  proposed  In  H-R.  11489. 

DEPENDENCY     AND     INDEMNITT     COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DAV  strongly  supports 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Increase  the 
present  rates  of  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  payable  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans  whose  deaths 
resulted  directly  from  service-connected 
causes.  In  this  regard,  the  bill  HJl.  12300, 
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wliich  you  recently  introduced  at  our  re- 
quest, would  fulfill  this  legislative  objec- 
tive. It  provides  a  15  percent  Increase  in 
Die  payments,  and  it  removes  one  of  the 
last  remaining  discriminations  in  service- 
connected  death  beneflls  by  equalizing  war- 
time and  peacetime  rates  tmder  the  old 
Death  Compensation  Program. 

Our  reasons  for  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  Die  Increase  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  expressed  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  Increases  in  the  rates  of  service- 
connected    disability    compensation. 

One  other  DIG  blU  before  the  Committee 
which  has  a  prominent  place  in  our  cur- 
rent program  is  H.R.  3017.  A  lor.g-tlme 
DAV  objective,  the  measure  would  provide 
for  the  payment  of  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  to  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  who  were  rated  100  per- 
cent disabled  by  reason  of  service-connected 
disabilities  for  20  or  mote  years. 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  this  proposal, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  It  reasonable  to  say 
that  a  veteran  who  has  suffered  the  distress 
and  debilitating  effects  of  a  service-related 
total  disabUlty  for  20  years,  should  there- 
after have  statutory  ass;irance  that  upon  his 
death  his  widow  will  be  provided  for  by  pay- 
ment of  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation. This  certainly  would  give  the 
veteran  much  peace  of  mind  in  the  kncwl- 
edge  that  his  wife — who  ministered  to  him 
for  many  years  and  often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice — will  have  a  more  favored  and 
dignified  place  in  our  society. 

In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
cases  a  totally  disabled  veteran  Is  unable  to 
follow  a  gainful  occupation.  He  very  definite- 
ly had  no  opportunity  to  make  adeqiiate  pro- 
vision for  his  svu-vivors. 

We  think  the  goverimient  has  a  responsi- 
bility In  this  instance,  which  has  so  far  been 
overlooked.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  VA  reports  that  "the  estimated  costs  cf 
the  bUl.  if  enacted,  are  not  significant." 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  Committee 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  H.R.  3017. 

VA    ACCOtTNTABlLlTY    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  It  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  concern  that  the  Committee  give 
early  consideration  to  the  pending  blU,  H.3. 
6498.  This  measure  would  require  Congres- 
sional approval  before  the  VA  Administra- 
tor could  readjust  the  Rating  Schedule;  close 
medical  facilities  and  Regional  Offices;  or 
transfer  real  property  under  VA  Jurisdiction. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  are  looking 
to  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  for 
assurance  as  to  what  the  future  holds  for 
them,  what  they  can  expect  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  regarding  the  location 
of  Regional  Offices,  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  domicUiarles,  and  the  availability  of 
services  in  the  future.  We  feel  that  H.R. 
5498  will  provide  this  assurance,  and  we  urge 
Its  passage. 

EDUCATION     AND     TEAINING 

We  are  grateful.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
Committee  has  acted  so  promptly  this  Ses- 
sion to  Improve  education  and  training  bene- 
fits available  to  America's  veterans. 

We  share  your  opinion  of  the  pressing  need 
for  substantial  Increafes  in  the  educational 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  payments  for 
Vietnam  veterans  to  bring  them  more  In  line 
with  the  benefits  provided  for  veterans  of 
earlier  wars,  and  we  vigorously  support  your 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

We  also  commend  the  CShalrman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  approving  some 
of  the  other  important  provisions  of  your 
educational  bill,  such  as  lowering  to  ten  per- 
cent the  disabUlty  requirements  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  receive  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon. 

HOSPrrAL  AND  MSDICAL  CARE 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans — by  Its 
very  nature — has  a  deep  and  consuming  in- 
terest in  the  VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care 
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program.  We  are  also  very  much  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee have  always  shared  with  us  a  very 
special  concern  In  the  health  and  well-being 
of  America's  ill  and  disabled  war  veterans. 

We  are  certain  that  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  will  never  stand  by  and  allow 
the  program  to  decline  in  quality,  that  you 
will  continue  your  efforts  to  see  that  sufficient 
funds  are  available  to  enable  the  VA  Hos- 
pital System  to  effectively  fulfill  Its  mission. 
I  think  it  important  at  this  Juncture  to 
bring  to  the  Committee's  notice  a  survey 
made  by  the  DAV  last  year  In  which  we  re- 
ceived responses  from  several  hundred  vet- 
erans who  had  or  were  having  difficulty  gain- 
ing admission  to  varlotis  VA  Hospitals  across 
the  country. 

Information  adduced  Indicated  that  in  any 
given  month,  there  were  between  900  and 
1,000  veterans — who  were  already  determined 
to  be  In  need  of  hospital  care — on  the  wait- 
ing lists  for  admission  to  VA  facilities.  This 
situation  was  allowed  to  occur  In  the  face  of 
specific  lang:uage  In  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
Expansion  Act  of  1973  (PL  93-82),  which 
directed  the  Administrator  "to  staff  and 
maintain  sufficient  beds  and  other  facilities 
to  Insure  Immediate  care  of  pxatlents  found 
to  be  In  need  of  care  and  medical  services". 
Similarly,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  Us  report  on  the  1974  Appropria- 
tions Act,  expressed  the  will  of  the  Congress 
by  admonishing  the  Administration  to  drc^ 
tlie  arbitrary  restrictions  It  had  Imposed, 
which  had  limited  available  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  veterans.  Further,  the 
Committee  stated  that  It  expects  the  VA 
"to  accept  for  treatment  eligible  veterans  In 
need  of  care,  as  required  by  law.  and  stands 
ready  to  favorably  entertain  consideration  of 
future  Justified  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Administration  to  supplement  medical  care 
funding  In  the  bill". 

Despite  these  Congressional  declarations, 
many  of  the  veterans  were  never  admitted  to 
VA  hospitals.  They  were  forced  to  either 
seek  private  hospital  care  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, or  forego  hospitalization  altogether. 
In  a  few  Instances,  death  resulted. 

At  VA  hospitals  serving  our  metropolitan 
areas,  veterans  have  waited  as  long  as  8 
hours  before  even  seeing  a  physician.  We 
found  that  veterans  waited  3  and  4  hours 
Just  to  have  a  prescription  filled  from  the 
hospital  pharmacy. 

We  know  that  the  Committee  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  funds  or  Impound- 
ment of  funds  has  caused  cancellation  of 
needed  medical  projects  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  priorities.  Arbitrary  Imposed  person- 
nel ceilings  and  promotional  freezes  have  had 
demoralizing,  disruptive  effects  on  personnel. 
Moreover,  because  of  a  lack  of  space  and  fa- 
cilities, one  finds  hospitals  ttirnlng  to  In- 
creased patient  turnover  rates,  and  expanded 
use  of  outpatient  clinics  as  the  panacea  to 
solve  the  growing  Inpatient  needs  of  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the  more 
somber  facets  of  the  VA  Hospital  Program. 
However,  despite  the  gloom  and  doom,  we  are 
much  encouraged  to  find  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal budget  request  for  1975  calls  for  an  In- 
crease of  8,572  employees  for  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  for  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  to  be  cared  for, 
both  on  an  Inpatient  and  an  outpatient 
basis;  for  an  increased  outlay  In  medical  and 
prosthetic  research;  for  VA  nursing  care 
units;  and  for  construction  and  renovation 
of  VA  medical  facilities. 

We  trust  that  this  Committee  will  do  Its 
best  to  see  that  the  money  appropriated  for 
health  care  benefits  will  be  fully  spent,  that 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  wUl  be  fully  eval- 
uated, and  that  the  VA  Hospital  system  is 
preserved  and  maintained  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 
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NATIONAL    CEMETERY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  to  this 
Committee  our  grateful  appreciation  for  your 
persistent  efforts  In  bringing  to  enactment 
Public  Law  93-43,  the  National  Cemeteries 
Act  of  1973. 

Over  the  years  the  DAV  has  strongly  sup- 
ported legislation  to  transfer  the  National 
Cemeteries  to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
In  the  hope  that  it  would  expand  the  capacity 
of  the  system  to  permit  the  burial  of  all  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

We  were,  therefore,  concerned  over  the 
recent  Veterans  Administration  Report 
which  recommended  only  one  national  cem- 
etery in  each  of  the  ten  federal  regions 
and  proposed  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the 
development  of  veterans  cemeteries  to  be 
operated   by   the   slates. 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  proposals 
would  fulfill  the  federal  government's  obli- 
gation to  assure  this  Nation's  veterans  of  an 
opportunity  for  burial  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery located  reasonably  close  to  their  homes. 

We  are  also  unalterably  opposed  to  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  VA  Report  that  would 
eliminate  the  so-called  dual  burial  benefits, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  present  restric- 
tive eligibility  requirements  for  burial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

We  respectfully  request  this  Committee's 
most  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  con- 
troversial proposals  when  next  It  considers 
the  National  Cemetery  program,  and  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  in  greater  detail  at  that  time. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to 
extend  to  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee my  profound  appreciation  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee staff.  We  give  them  special  thanks  for 
their  genuine  Interest  In  DAV  objectives,  and 
for  their  comptisslonate  regard  for  those  who 
suffered  permanent  disabilities  as  a  result  of 
military  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attached  to  my  state- 
ment an  addendum  providing  additional  In- 
formation concerning  our  1974  leelslatlve  ob- 
jectives, and  our  organization's  on-going 
programs.  With  your  permission.  Sir,  I  would 
like  the  addendum  to  be  made  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 


FIRST  NAVAL  AVIATRIX  FROM 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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Neuffer  was  a  fighter  pilot  during  World 
War  n. 

Lieutenant  Neuffer  is  a  gi-aduate  of 
Wooster  High  School  and  earned  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
on  this  happy  occasion  to  offer  my  hearty 
congrratulations  to  Lt.  'jg.)  Judy  Neuffer 
and  I  wish  her  success  throughout  her 
Navy  career. 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ohio,  the 
mother  of  flight,  is  proud  of  yet  another 
first — being  the  home  of  the  first  woman 
to  be  admitted  to  the  naval  flight  train- 
ing program.  Lt.  (jg.)  Judith  Neuffer,  of 
Wooster.  Ohio,  was  the  first  woman  in 
history  to  be  admitted  to  the  program 
and  the  first  to  solo  in  a  Navy  airplane. 

Today  marks  a  proud  occasion  for 
the  16th  District  avlatrix.  she  earned  her 
wings  as  a  naval  pilot.  Judy  is  the  second 
woman  to  earn  her  wings  and  the  chance 
to  fly  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Neuffer  began  her  naval 
service  on  June  11.  1969.  She  was  com- 
missioned as  an  ensign  on  June  3.  1970. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Ray  W.  Neuffer,  of  Wooster.  Plying  must 
run  in  the  family,  for  I  note  that  Mr. 


ESTONIANS  MARK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
marking  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia,  now  under  Soviet 
control. 

The  German-Soviet  Treaty  of  August 
23,  1939.  with  its  Secret  Supplementary 
Protocol,  assigned  the  three  independent 
Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

Employing  political  coercion  and  the 
threat  of  military  force,  the  U.S.SJl. 
forced  Estonia,  between  September  28 
and  October  10,  1939,  to  sign  agreements 
permitting  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
military  bases  on  Baltic  territory. 

In  June  1940  the  U.S.S.R,  effected  a 
total  military  occupation  of  Estonia  and 
installed  an  unconstitutionally  and  un- 
democratically  appointed  pro-Soviet  gov- 
ernment in  the  Republic. 

In  July  1940  Estonia  was  illegally  and 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  major  democracies  of  the  world — 
Including  Britain,  Canada,  Prance.  Italy, 
and  the  United  States — have  never  rec- 
ognized the  legality  of  the  U.S.S.R. 's  oc- 
cupation and  forcible  Incorporation  of 
Estonia. 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R. 's  forcible  incor- 
poration of  Estonia  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  international  treaties  and  of  all 
principles  of  international  law.  the  So- 
viet regime  in  these  states  lacks  any  legal 
basis  and  must  be  regarded  only  as  a 
temporary  military  occupation. 

While  instances  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion regime's  oppressive  policies  and  mal- 
feasance are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed, 
the  Estonian  World  Council  has  drawn 
attention  to  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern: the  systematic  reduction  of  the 
native  Estonian  population. 

There  is  evidence  that  Soviet  author- 
ities had  developed  plans  for  the  large- 
scale  extermination  and  deportation  of 
Estonian  nationals  well  in  advance  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  Republic  by 
the  U.S.S.R. 

NKVD  secret  order  No.  001223,  en- 
titled "Deportation  of  Anti-Soviet  Ele- 
ments from  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia." was  signed  by  General  Ivan  Serov, 
deputy  chief  of  U.S.S.R.  State  security, 
and  dated  October  11.  1939.  A  copy  of 
this  infamous  document  was  captured 
by  Baltic  partisans  in  1941  and  it  has 
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been  published  in  its  entirety  In  the  TTiird 
Interim  Report  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression. 

Although  sporadic  arrests  and  sxmi- 
mary  executions  by  the  NKVD  com- 
menced Immediately  after  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation in  June  1940,  secret  order  No. 
001223  was  not  executed  until  the  night 
of  June  13-14, 1941.  Under  this  particular 
order  11,157  Estonian  civilians  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  slated  for  ar- 
rest and  deportation. 

It  has  been  established  that  at  least 
59,732  persons  were  either  executed  or 
deported  from  Estonia  during  the  first 
year  of  Soviet  occupation— 1940-41. 
When  the  deportation  program  ended  in 
1954,  the  estimate  of  those  Estonians  re- 
moved from-  their  home  country  reached 
140,000. 

More  recently  the  Soviet  occupation 
regime  has  come  to  depend  upon  differ- 
ent means  to  eliminate  the  national  and 
ethnic  identity  of  Estonia;  these  means 
Involve  the  massive  settlement  of  Rus- 
sians in  Estonia  and  a  corresponding  dis- 
persal of  Estonians  over  the  hinterlands 
of  the  U.S.SJI. 

This  systematic  program  of  russlflca- 
tlon  has  proven  extremely  effective  and 
is  being  Implemented  without  the  overt 
application  of  KGB  terror,  but  with  the 
calculated  and  methodical  application  of 
administrative  and  economic  pressures 
To  date,  Estonians  constitute  only  66  62 
percent  of  the  population  of  Estonia. ' 

It  is  clear  that  a  campaign  of  this 
nature  and  of  these  proportions  presents 
a  grave  threat  to  the  preservation  of  Es- 
tonian national  and  ethnic  identity  In 
Uie  historic  homeland  of  the  Estonian 
Nation.  This  crisis  of  national  survival 
has  been  reported  by  Western  joumal- 
r^ .°  ^^^®  visited  occupied  Estonia 
ITielr  reports  Indicate  that  the  program 
of  russificatlon  is  being  intensified  and 
is  proceeding  currently  at  the  rate  of 
1  percentage  point  per  annum 

The  Estonian  World  Council  takes  the 
position  that  a  feasible  system  for  in- 
suring security  and  peace  In  Europe  can 

°!?iw  ^^'"'^^^'"^"'^^^^  ^»  strict  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  international  and  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination 
the  latter  as  defined  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

The  Estonian  World  Council  considers 
the  nullification  of  the  German-Soviet 
Treaty  of  1939  with  respect  to  the  Baltic 
Republics  and  the  repudiation  of  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  doctrine  essential  pre- 
conditions for  reaching  any  valid  per- 
™*"ri^  ^^^inents  regarding  European 

The  Estonian  Worid  Council  respect- 
fully urges  the  Western  World  to  direct 
their  initiatives  toward  seeking  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  occupation  forces  and 
administrative  apparatus  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  the 
frontiers  of  which  have  been  determined 
tmder  prior  international  agreements  so 
that  a  return  to  independent  statehood 
could  be  effective  in  accordance  with 
stm-valld  laws  of  the  Republic,  with 
amendments  In  accordance  with  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  Estonian  people. 

In  their  unwavering  determination  to 
regain  their  lost  freedom  and  national 
sovereignty,  the  Estonian  people  will  not 
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accept  as  valid  any  agreements  or  un- 
derstandings reached  which  could  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  infringe  upon  or 
prejudice  the  sovereign  and  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Estonian  nation  as  consti- 
tuted imder  international  law  and  gen- 
erallj'  recognized  precepts  of  interna- 
tional morality.  i 


AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  PETRO- 
LEUM ALLIANCE  WITH  QADDAFI 
NOT  IN  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


)rua 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF   CALXFORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  regards  the  oil  industry 
as  a  diabolical  conspiracy  against  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people.  Never- 
theless, I  find  a  recent  editorial  in 
Petroleum  Independent  magsizine  to  be 
most  disturbing.  In  essence,  this  editorial 
praises  Libya's  Muammar  Qaddafi  for 
beginning  the  escalation  of  crude  oil 
prices,  and  urge  that  we  have  more  of 
the  same. 

I  believe  this  article  should  erase  any 
doubt  that  Government  has  an  essential 
role  to  play  in  representing  the  interests 
of  the  oU-consuming  public  against  the 
industry.  I  have  always  favored  free  en- 
terprise as  opposed  to  controls,  but  I 
believe  recent  events  have  made  it  clear 
that  controls  offer  our  only  hope  of  avoid- 
ing dollar-a-gallon  gasoline. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  untitled  edi- 
torial from  the  Petroleum  Independent 
magazine  of  September-October  1973: 
[Prom    Petroleum    Independent    magazine, 
September-October  1973) 
Editorial 
Col.  Muammar  Qaddafi, 
President.  Republic  of  Libya, 
Tripoli. 

Dear  Muammar:  It  Is  fllfflcult  to  take  Issue 
with  one's  leader,  but  It  was  noted  with 
regret  that  President  Nixon  made  some 
slightly  disparaging  remarks  about  you  In  a 
recent  press  conference.  At  least,  since  you 
seem  In  command  of  tblngs  In  your  coun- 
try, we  assume  it  was  you  whom  Mr.  Nixon 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  that  radical  ele- 
ments seem  to  be  "on  the  ascendancy"  In 
places  like  Libya. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  not  to  apolo- 
gize for  our  President,  which  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous, but  merely  to  let  you  know  that 
you  are  not  entirely  unappreciated  In  our 
countrj'.  Many  people  consider  you  to  be,  at 
best,  a  misguided  zealot,  and  at  worst,  an 
upstart  radical  who  does  little  to  honor  his 
commitments  This  Image  is  not  helped  when 
you  take  over  companies  that  spent  their  tal- 
ent and  money  to  And  and  develop  your  oll- 
flelds. 

These  actions  make  you  appear  to  be  a 
hard  man  to  deal  with,  but  regardless  of  all 
this,  there  are  some  Americans  who  recognize 
that  you  do  have  some  redeeming  qualities, 
including  one  that  is  distinctive.  A  rare  sense 
of  the  true  value  of  good  low-aulphur  crud* 
oil  and  the  good  sense  to  demand  hard  cur- 
rency for  same.  The  instinct  for  pricing  crude 
oil  at  Its  real  worth  Is  a  unique  quality  for  a 
politician — even  If  he  does  own  the  oil. 

It  may  be  this  trait,  in  fact,  that  prompts 
our  president  to  look  upon  you  as  a  radical. 
You  see.  Muammar,  American  presidents  have 
a  long  tradition  of  frowning  upon  any  in- 
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crease  In  U.S.  crude  oil  prices.  In  1967  an 
ag«nt  for  our  late  President  Johnson  threat- 
ened to  virtually  dismantle  the  U.S.  oU  In- 
dustry If  It  did  not  rescind  an  oil  price  In- 
crease of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  And 
President  Nixon  did  likewise  In  a  speech  In 
New  Tork  following  a  modest  price  Increase 
In  1970. 

With  our  tradition  of  a  bl-partlsan  politi- 
cal resistance  to  any  Improvement  In  crude 
oil  prices,  you  can  understand  and  perhaps 
not  think  too  unkindly  of  our  president 
when  he  describes  you  as  a  "radical."  By  ova 
standards,  political  leaders  who  triple  crude 
oil  prices  as  you  have  done  In  three  short 
years  certainly  would  appear  to  fit  the  radl- 
cal  mold. 

But  you  should  not  deepalr  too  much  over 
your  growing  unpopularity  around  the  world. 
When  you  get  the  feeling  you  don't  have  any 
friends  left,  please  be  assured  that  this  Is  not 
so.  In  fact,  many  Independent  crude  oil  pro- 
ducers In  the  UJ3.  of  A.,  If  asked  to  write 
down  the  names  of  their  10  best  friends,  may 
well  have  you  somewhere  on  their  list.  "How 
is  this  so,"  you  may  Eisk,  "that  people  of 
whom  I  have  never  heard  consider  me  a 
friend?"  I  shall  explain: 

When  you  raised  to  $4fi0  a  barrel  the  price 
of  crude  oil  that  you  were  selling  to  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  this  was  an  action  that 
warmed  the  cockles  of  the  hearts  of  inde- 
pendent producers  throughout  America. 
"Think  of  It,"  they  said  in  amazement,  "a 
president  raising  the  price  of  crude  oil!" 
Then  as  they  stlU  pondered  this  astounding 
news,  word  came  that  you  had  raised  the 
price  to  $6  a  barrel!  It  was  two  days  later, 
perhaps  colncldentally,  that  our  president 
called  you  a  "radical." 

You  have  contributed  significantly,  Muam- 
mar, to  a  changing  attitude  In  America. 
Modest  crude  oil  price  increases  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  a  national  disaster. 
Some  of  our  economics  professors  who  for 
years  have  convinced  some  of  our  politicians 
that  a  plethora  of  foreign  oil  would  always 
be  available  at  bargain  basement  prices  also, 
evidently,  are  getting  a  little  education  In 
petroleum  economics.  It  was  you,  the  stal- 
wart Libyan  radical,  veho  sent  them  the 
message. 

Because  of  you,  American  Independent  oil 
producers  who  warned  for  years  that  "cheap" 
foreign  oil  would  not  stay  "cheap"  once  we 
were  hooked  on  it  are  beginning  to  look 
pretty  good.  More  Important,  their  oil- 
compared  with  yours — looks  very  cheap,  and 
for  the  first  time  In  memory  their  price  re- 
cently went  up  without  the  Capitol  dome 
blowing  off. 

Muammar,  your  disappointment  that 
Egypt  has  rejected  your  plan  to  unify  with 
them  Into  a  single  country  has  had  good 
publicity  here.  If  they  continue  to  hold  out, 
you  might  try  unifying  with  Texas  where 
they  have  suffered  from  low  oil  prices  for 
years.  Meanwhile,  do  not  be  surprised  If  one 
of  our  Independent  oil  organizations  should 
send  you  an  honorary  membership,  or  at 
least  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Sincerely, 

Llotd  Unsell. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  wrw  jsrset 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record 
for  February  26,  lists  me  as  not  voting 
on  roll  No.  43,  the  vote  on  the  rule  for 
HJi.  2,  Employee  Benefit  Seciulty  Act 
Contrary  to  what  was  recorded,  I  was 
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present  and  did,  in  fact,  vote  "aye"  on 
the  resolution. 


AN  UNNECESSARY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  njxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  March  1974  issue  of  Encore  magazine 
contained  an  excellent  article  concern- 
ing the  current  fuel  shortage.  The  article 
deals  with  both  the  causes  and  effects 
of  this  shortage  and  shows  which  groups 
will  be  most  affected  by  it.  The  article 
was  written  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  Congressman  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  I  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  should  read  this  article  for 
the  very  incise  appraisal  that  this  crisis 
has  demanded. 

The  article  follows: 

AN  Unnecessary  Shortage 
(By  Congressman  Charles  B.  Rangel) 

Harlem-born  Charles  B.  Rangel  represents 
New  York's  Nineteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  Includes  East  Harlem  and  the 
upper  west  side.  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  A  prac- 
ticing attorney  since  1960,  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  D.C.  Home  Rule 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee — which 
is  cxurently  conducting  hearings  on  possible 
Impeachment  of  the  president.  Congressman 
Rangel  won  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
la  Korea,  served  two  terms  In  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  ran  for  president  of  the  New 
Tork  City  Council,  and  has  held  numerous 
government  legal  posts,  receiving  appolat- 
ments  from  former  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  and  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. He  Is  presently  associated  with  many 
legal  and  civU  rights  organizations.  An  ex- 
tensive legal  background  and  many  years  of 
government  service  render  this  Harlem-born 
Democrat  highly  qualified  to  analyze  and 
critique  the  government's  handling  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

This  nation's  Inability  to  develop  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  Is  the  major  reason  why 
we  are  faced  with  the  current  energy  crisis. 
As  late  as  1952  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  urged  that  a  national  energy 
policy  be  coordinated  by  one  agency,  which 
would  research  and  analyze  energy  needs. 
However,  this  agency  was  never  created,  and 
during  the  two  decades  and  more  that  have 
pasred  since  this  recommendation  was  made, 
the  nation's  energy  policies  have  been 
"guided  by  various  federal  agencies  with 
overlapping  and  sometimes  confilctlng 
powers. 

To  say  the  least,  the  Nixon  administration 
denied  an  oil  shortage  was  even  forthcoming. 
And  It  has  yet  to  develop  an  energy  program 
that  is  essential  to  our  immediate  and  long- 
range  well-being. 

Such  leadership  has  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration's mishandling  of  the  energy 
matter  from  the  beginning.  In  the  past  three 
years,  seven  different  people  nave  been  "In 
charge"  of  energy  policy.  And  before  1971  no 
one  dealt  specifically  with  energy  policy. 
The  Nixon  administration  refused  to  Imple- 
ment a  mandatory  allocation  program,  even 
after  thousands  of  Independent  gasoline  serv- 
ice stations  and  small  refiners  had  to  close 
down  because  they  lacked  petroleum  supplies. 
Pour  years  ago  a  Nixon  cabinet  task  force 
recommended  abolishing  the  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol program.  If  this  program  had  been  abol- 
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Ished,  It  would  have  allowed  a  greater  amount 
of  foreign  oU  to  be  Imported,  and  It  would 
have  lessened  the  depletion  rate  of  our  awn 
domestic  reserves.  However,  Nlzon  failed  to 
act  on  this  recommendation.  So  now  we  have 
both  limited  domestic  reserves  and  a  limited 
chance  to  meet  our  needs  In  the  world 
markets. 

AaAB  OIL 

The  Arab  embargo  has  not  helped  matters 
for  us,  except  to  finally  alert  us  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  national  fuel  shortage  In 
America.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
extent  of  America's  dependency  on  Arab  oil 
because  the  federal  government  does  not  reg- 
ularly monitor  the  amount  of  Arab  oil  Im- 
ported on  products  that  are  refined  abroad 
by  VS.-  or  foreign-based  con>oration8,  which 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  In  this  country. 
Estimates  do  show,  however,  that  about  25 
percent  of  all  our  oil  import*  have  come  from 
Arab  sources,  which  represents  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  oil  consumption.  Compara- 
tively, for  some  European  nations  and  Japan 
the  embargo  has  spelled  potential  disaster, 
since  their  dependency  on  Arab  oil  Is  greater 
than  ours.  (The  United  Kingdom  receives 
70-80  percent  of  their  oil  from  Arab  sources, 
France  receives  70-80  percent,  Germany  re- 
ceives 70  percent,  and  Japan  receives  40 
percent.) 

Although  the  United  States  makes  up  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  It  uses 
35  percent  of  the  world's  energy  supply.  A 
significant  reason  for  this  disproportionate 
amount  of  energy  consumption  Is  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  goods,  Including  powered 
appliances,  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
living.  Americans,  however,  must  begin  to 
realize  that  it  requires  large  amounts  of  en- 
ergy (crude  oil  and  petroleum  products)  to 
manufacture  all  those  goods  and  power  those 
appliances.  Furthermore,  they  must  be  aware 
that  the  point  has  been  reached  In  which 
conspicuous  consumption  of  energy  must  be 
reduced  and  some  material  Inconveniences 
accepted. 

The  embargo  represents  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  or 
about  16  percent  of  our  estimated  19  million 
barrels  per  day  needed  to  accommodate  our 
average  needs  this  winter.  The  approximate 
3  million  barrels  per  day  deficit  includes  all 
the  nation's  primary  petroleum  needs  for 
crude  oil  and  distillate  and  residual  fuel.  The 
embargo  also  makes  It  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  additional  petroleum,  and  In  places 
In  which  stocks  do  exist  prices  have  skyrock- 
eted. Prior  to  Nixon's  decision  In  December 
to  boost  energy  prices,  the  composite  profit 
of  the  oil  Industry  showed  a  substantial  63 
percent  Increase  from  September  1972  to  Sep- 
tember 1973. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  REFINING 

While  oil  companies  are  making  tremen- 
dous profits  during  this  fuel  shortage,  the 
public  Is  being  gouged  by  retail  prices,  which 
are  set  according  to  the  wHolesale  price  in- 
creases on  all  sources  of  energy.  Noticeably, 
wholesale  energy  prices  had  increased  47 
percent  for  1973  as  of  last  November 

The  control  of  the  oil  Industry  over  pe- 
troleum and  other  sources  of  energy,  through 
all  stages  of  exploration,  refinement,  and  re- 
tall  price  establishment.  Is  far  too  dominant, 
and  is  exercised  without  adequate  federal 
repulatlon. 

According  to  the  cost  of  living  Phase  IV 
guidelines.  Increases  In  prices  are  Initiated  bv 
the  refiners.  If  the  refiners'  costs  increase, 
the  Increase  Is  passed  on  to  the  whole-^aler. 
who  passes  It  on  to  the  retailer.  Finally  It 
reaches  the  public.  The  Increase  of  prices  for 
petroleum  products  throughout  the  nation  is 
subject  to  the  increased  costs  of  refiners. 
Curiously,  most  refineries  are  owned  by  major 
oil  companies.  The  refiner  has  two  excuses  for 
Increasing  his  prices:  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  Imported  petroleum,  or  the  increase 
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In  the  cost  of  domestic  crude  petroleiun.  In 
both  cases  the  refiners  could  also  have  taken 
steps  to  lessen  the  Increases. 

When  the  president's  task  force  recom- 
mended abolishing  the  Oil  Import  Control 
program  In  1970,  It  should  have  been  done. 
The  program  required  using  our  domestic  oil 
reserves,  while  It  limited  Importation  of  oU 
from  other  countries.  But  the  program  would 
have  decreased  the  oil  companies'  profits,  so 
Nlzon  ignored  the  recommendation.  Thus,  as 
long  as  the  oil  companies  have  the  president 
on  their  side,  they  will  continue  to  drain 
our  domestic  reserves  and  to  reap  even  big- 
ger profits. 

In  November  1972  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  sent  telegrams  to  all  major  refineries 
requesting  that  they  increase  output  from  89 
percent  of  capacity  to  93  percent  of  capacity. 
The  refineries  refused  to  do  this,  although  It 
was  well  within  their  ability.  This  would 
have  diminished  the  crisis  by  a  large  extent. 

Obviously,  legislation  providing  for  direct 
federal  regulation  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum processing  must  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  prevent  future  crisis,  and  to  g\iard 
against  the  United  States'  vulnerability  to 
oligopolistic  practices  by  oil  companies. 

GOVERN  KSNT   INSENSmVITT 

The  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  Is  affecting 
and  will  continue  to  affect  every  one  of  us. 
In  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  The  planning 
that  Is  underway  for  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis  is  being  conducted  without  any  sensi- 
tivity or  concern  for  the  special  needs,  such 
as  heating,  of  the  Inner-city  poor.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  and  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  all  be  present 
at  meetings  of  the  president's  energy  advisory 
committees.  Essentially,  the  president  has 
spoken  only  of  actions  citizens  can  take  to 
help  during  the  crisis.  He  has  failed  to  say 
what  impact  the  crisis  will  have  on  America, 
particularly   the    American   Inner-clty   poor. 

It  Is  in  unemployment  that  the  urban  poor 
most  strongly  feel  the  result  of  the  energy 
crisis.  They  are  aware  that  the  decline  in 
per  capita  industrial  production  means  sub- 
sequent dismissals  and  layoffs  for  them.  Pre- 
dictions on  how  high  unemployment  may  go 
range  from  6  f>ercent  to  8  percent.  In  minor- 
ity communities.  In  which  unemployment  Is 
usually  at  least  double  the  national  average, 
unemployment  may  reach  20  percent. 

Job  losses  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
petroleum  shortage  continues.  The  industries 
hit  hardest  are  those  that  use  steel,  alumi- 
num, copper,  plastics,  and  synthetic  textUes, 
as  well  as  travel  and  travel -oriented  com- 
panies. This  means  there  will  be  fewer  sales 
for  "mom-and-pop"  stores,  restaurants,  and 
fast  food  businesses,  which  are  common  In 
minority  communities. 

In  the  health  area  the  oil  shortage  will 
take  a  great  toll.  Again,  the  urban  poor  will 
be  affected.  To  a  large  extent,  they  will  suffer 
because  of  insufficient  heating. 

More  needs  to  t>e  learned  about  the  effects 
of  lower  temperatures  on  health.  HEW  says 
that  lower  temperatures  will  mean — 

Increased  basal  metabolic,  heart,  and  res- 
piratory rates,  ind  Increased  transmission  of 
respiratory  illness  from  crowding  In  a  small 
area  for  warmth: 

A   need   for   increased   caloric   intake; 

Schools  will  close,  which  may  prevent  some 
children  from  getting  their  only  well-bal- 
anced meal: 

Increased  probability  of  illness  to  vulner- 
able groups  such  as  pregnant  women.  In- 
fants school-aged  children,  the  chronically 
ill,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor,  because  of 
nutritional  deficiency: 

Hazards  to  personal  safety  from  conversion 
to  alternative  heating  methods,  which 
might  result  In  suffocation  from  emissions, 
explosions,  fire,  or  electrical  danger. 
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Increased  mental  Illness,  suicide,  serious 
crime,    alcoholism,    and    drug    abuse; 

Aggravation  of  the  chronic  diseases,  the 
most  common  being  hypothyroidism,  periph- 
eral vascular  disorders,  arthritis,  severe  con- 
strlctlng  chest  pains,  and  diabetes. 

CIIANCINC    LIFESTTLE 

The  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Although  the  economics 
of  energy  and  its  impact  on  growth  Is  not 
widely  understood  even  by  economists,  it  is 
apparent  that  as  energy  shortages  continue 
production  will  decrease  and  the  prices  of 
scarcer  products  will  Increase.  For  example, 
making  plywood  requires  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tensive energy  materials.  If  there  are  fewer 
energy  cources,  plywood  production  wlU  have 
to  be  decreased.  Thus,  the  price  of  what  is 
produced  will  Increase,  and  every  business 
using  plywood  will  have  to  Increase  its  price 
to  account  for  the  increase  In  the  price  of 
plywood.  Therefore,  the  plywood  used  In  the 
construction  of  apartment  building  will  coat 
more  to  buy  and  will  increase  the  cost  per 
apartment.  And  the  rent  for  the  apartment 
wUl  also  be  affected.  This  kind  of  price  in- 
crease chain  will  affect  many  industries  and 
businesses,  and  all  consumers. 

The  envlrormient  will  also  reflect  changes 
resulting  from  the  energy  crisis.  Abundant 
amounts  of  high-sulphur  fuels,  such  as 
coal,  win  be  used  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  petroleum  products  for  use  by  industries, 
office  buildings,  schools,  and  apartment 
buildings. 

In  short,  everyone  and  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety will  definitely  be  affected  in  one  way 
or  another  by  the  energy  crisis.  Such  an  out- 
come is  Inevitable. 
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SHARINO  OP  CRUDE  OR.  HAS  IRONIC 
RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  last  year,  zeal 
surpassed  logic.  The  consequences  of  In- 
cluding crude  oil  In  the  allocation  pro- 
grram  are  now  being  manifested  in  de- 
creasing petroleum  supplies. 

In  that  good  faith  effort  to  maintain 
smaller,  independent  refineries.  Congress 
has  caused  regulations  to  be  issued  which 
force  oil  companies  to  sell  crude  oil  to 
other  companies,  including  competitors. 
Severe  crude  shortages  are  now  being  ex- 
perienced by  numerous  companies,  and 
worst  of  all,  imports  have  been  cut  back. 
As  one  oil  executive  put  it: 

Why  should  we  import  it,  take  the  risks  to 
get  the  oil  over  here,  and  simply  turn  it  over 
to  somebody  else? 

I  am  hopeful  that  within  the  next  few 
days,  corrective  legislation  will  be  In- 
troduced to  remedy  this  serious  problem. 

Detailing  the  adverse  impact  of  allo- 
cating crude  oil  are  the  following  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  encourage  each  of 
you  to  read. 

The  articles  follow: 

Sharing  or  Cbdok  On,  Has  an  Ironic  RESin.T 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

One  reason  for  the  growing  shortage  of 

gasoline  In  the  United  States  appears  to  be  a 

controversial  ruling  by  the  Federal  Energy 
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Office  that  spreads  crude  oil  supplies  equally 
among  all  refineries  in  tbe  United  States. 

The  ruling  may  account  for  the  sudden  de- 
cline in  Imports  of  crude  oil  Into  the  United 
States.  February  Imports  of  crude  oil  In  the 
first  two  weeks  were  down  about  1  million 
barrels  a  day,  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
290  million  gallons  of  gasoline  so  far  this 
month. 

The  ruling  which  went  into  effect  Feb.  1 
calls  on  all  refiners  to  share  equally  the  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil  In  the  United  States,  whether 
the  oU  was  produced  In  the  United  States 
or  imported  from  abroad. 

Saying  that  the  Energy  Office  made  the 
ruling  only  because  it  wae  required  to  by  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
Federal  Energy  Director  William  E.  Simon 
asked  Congress  this  week  to  change  the  law 
to  delete  the  mandatory  crude  oil  allocation 
program. 

"The  present  rigid  prorislons  of  the  crude 
oil  allocation  program  aie  creating  the  very 
problems  we  anticipated,  and  warned  Con- 
gress of  last  summer,  and  serve  to  defeat  the 
very  pvirposes  of  the  program,"  he  said. 

The  aim  was  pwirtly  to  keep  independent 
refiners  In  business  and  jjartly  to  spread  gaso- 
line supplies  around  the  country  as  much  as 
possible. 

What  has  happened  la  that  many  of  the 
major  oil  companies  ar©  suddenly  suffering 
from  a  crude  oil  shortage,  mostly  because  the 
Energy  Office  has  ordered  them  to  sell  crude 
oil  to  companies  short  of  crude  oil. 

The  companies  felt  to  be  short  of  crude  oil 
Include  some  of  the  largest  Independents  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  Coastal  States  OU 
Co.,  Crown  OU  Co.  and  Commonwealth 
Oil  Co. 

But  they  also  Include  the  nation's  giants. 
The  energy  office  has  identified  as  companies 
that  do  not  have  enough  crude  for  their  re- 
fineries Texaco,  Inc.,  Getty  Oil  Co.,  Arco, 
Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Marathon  OU  Co. 
and  Ashland  OU  &  Refinery  Co. 

Under  the  energy  office  ruling,  other  oU 
majors  have  been  told  to  sell  crude  oU  to 
their  competitors.  The  companies  told  to  sell 
crude  Include  Cities  Service,  Shell.  Exxon, 
MobU,  Continental,  Amerada-Hess,  Gulf, 
PhUlips  and  Standard  OU  Co.    (California). 

MobU  was  told  to  sell  by  May  1  four  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  Conoco  5.5  mUllon  barrels, 
SheU  6.8  mUUon  barrels,  Amerada-Hess  7.9 
mUllon  barrels  and  Gulf  11.6  mUllon  barrels. 

Gulf's  reaction  was  to  sue  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  calling  its  action  "confisca- 
tory." Gulf  said  it  had  enough  crude  oil  to 
operate  its  refineries  at  91  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity and  would  have  to  cut  back  to  81  per 
cent  because  of  the  move  by  the  energy 
office 

"Without  a  doubt."  said  Z.  D.  Bonner, 
Gulf's  executive  vice  president,  "this  amounts 
to  the  unwarranted  and.  we  feel,  the  unlaw- 
ful taking  of  private  property." 

The  buyers  of  oU  from  crude-rich  com- 
panies such  as  Qtilf  Include  companies  with 
whom  Gulf  competes  on  a  natlonvrtde  basis. 
Texaco  was  told  It  could  buy  1.6  mUllon  bar- 
rels of  oU  in  the  90  days  starting  Feb.  1, 
Getty  3.5  million  barrels,  Sohlo  four  mUllon, 
Ashland  4  2  million  and  Arco  4.2  mUllon. 

The  pricing  standards  used  for  the  sales 
are  felt  by  such  companies  as  Gulf  and  MobU 
to  be  inadequate.  The  energy  office  has  said 
they  may  charge  what  they  paid  plus  a 
6  per  cent  oommlsslon,  plus  an  84  cent-a- 
barrel  profit. 

More  Important,  the  ruling  apparently  has 
discouraged  many  companies  from  Imnortlng 
oil  they  were  buying  from  Venezuela,  Nigeria, 
Iran  and  Libya.  One  reason  is  the  84-cent 
profit  which  many  companies  have  decided  is 
not  enough  at  today's  high  crude  oU  prices 
to  warrant  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

The  result  Ls  that  more  oU  Is  now  going 
to  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  whose  refin- 
eries are  operating  at  higher  rates  than  UJ3. 
refineries  for  the  first  tl 
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The  nUlng  has  also  discouraged  companies 
short  of  crude  oU  from  any  attempt  to  get 
crude  overseas.  One  company  that  bought 
crude  turned  around  on  the  same  day  and 
refused  an  offer  of  Algerian  oil  it  would  have 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  get. 

Many  major  oU  companies  claim  the  rul- 
ing has  dLsrupted  refinery  efficiency,  by  tak- 
ing crude  oil  away  from  modem  refineries 
a.ad  giving  it  to  the  older  ones. 

One  refiner  in  East  Texas  was  awarded 
500.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  run  through  a 
12-year-old  refinery  that  leaks  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  product  Into  the  air  and 
ground.  Another  outside  of  Chicago  was  given 
two  million  barrels  of  oU,  but  It  is  not  even 
sure  it  can  have  its  ancient  refinery  (once 
owned  by  Cities  Service  and  abandoned 
years  ago)   in  shape  to  refine  the  oU. 

Big  On,  Concerns  Ari  CtrrriNG  Back 
Imports  ot  Crude 

(By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 

Washington,  February  21. — Some  of  the 
nation's  major  oil  companies  are  deliberately 
reducing  their  Imports  of  crude  oil  because 
they  are  unhappy  with  the  Government's  al- 
location program  for  crude,  according  to 
Administration  sources  c^ose  to  the  energy 
situation. 

As  a  result,  the  reflnlng  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  for  use  by  motorists,  home  owners 
and  businesses  in  the  United  States  is  being 
held  below  anticipated  levels. 

Under  the  crude  oil  allocation  program.  In- 
itiated several  weeks  ago,  many  of  the  na- 
tion's refiners  are  required  to  share  their 
crude  oU  with  competitors  who  have  less  olL 

The  decline  in  imports  is  particularly  criti- 
cal because  a  lack  of  crude  oU  is  blamed  for 
much  of  the  current  gasoUne  shortage. 
sharp  decline  in  imports 

Imports  of  crude  oil,  already  depressed  by 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the  United 
States  have  dropi>ed  sharply  In  recent  weeks. 
"One  major  company  told  me  Tuesday  that 
it  had  quit  importing  altogether,"  said  an 
Administration  source.  "They  said:  'the  hell 
with  it.  It's  not  worth  it.'  " 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  also  is  not  happy 
with  the  allocation  program,  which  was  or- 
dered by  Congress.  In  fact,  WUllam  E.  Simon, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  earlier  this 
week  called  on  Congress  to  cancel  the  pro- 
gram, and  warned  that  it  could  result  in  a 
holdback  in  Imports. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  an- 
nounced today  that  the  daily  average  of 
crude  oil  imports  had  faUen  in  the  last  two 
weeks  from  an  earlier  level  of  about  2.8  mll- 
Uon  barrels  a  day,  to  about  1.9  million  baxrels 
a  day,  a  decline  of  mora  than  30  per  cent. 
There  are  42  gallons  In  a  bfurrel. 

MOBU.   COURSE   TJNCEETAIN 

Part  of  the  decline  was  attributed  to  an 
effort  by  Canada  to  retain  more  of  her  crude 
oU.  Much  of  it,  however,  was  laid  to  "dlsm- 
centives"  provided  by  the  Government's  al- 
location program. 

Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Mo- 
bil OU  Corporation,  the  nation's  second  larg- 
est oil  company,  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  Mobil  was  cutting  back  imports.  But 
he  conceded  that  oil  companies  have  an  in- 
centive to  use  their  foreign  crude  oU  In  off- 
shore refineries,  rather  than  bringing  it  Into 
the  United  States. 

"To  the  extent  that  large  refineries  may 
have  used  their  crude  oil  outside  the  United 
States,  less  crude  oU  Is  beiag  Imported  into 
the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  consumer,"  he  said. 

Under  the  Government  program,  MobU 
has  been  ordered  to  sell  more  than  4  million 
barrels  of  crude  oU  to  competitors  during 
the  three-month  period  that  began  Feb.  1. 

Some  companies  have  argued  that  If  they 
continue  to  buy  high-priced  Imported  oU, 
which  they  are  then  forced  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price,  reflecting  a  mix  of  Imported  and  do- 
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mestlc  oU,  they  wUl  lose  money  on  such 
transactions. 

Some  companies  also  say  they  are  opposed 
to  selUng  crude  oU  to  large  competitors  such 
Es  Texaco,  which  has  been  allocated  1.6  mU- 
llon barrels  under  the  Government's  pro- 
gram. 

A  week  ago  the  Gulf  OU  Corporation  filed 
suit  In  United  States  district  court  against 
Mr.  Simon,  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
allocation  program. 

Z.  D.  Bonner,  executive  vice  president  of 
Gulf,  later  said  the  program  would  cause  less 
gasoline  to  be  made.  He  called  it  a  "major 
disincentive  for  anyone  who  has  access  to 
foreign  crude  oU  to  import  it." 

"Why  should  we  import  it,  take  the  risks, 
get  the  oU  over  here,  and  simply  turn  it 
over  to  somebody  else?"  he  asked. 

A  spokesman  for  the  PhUllps  Petroleum 
Company,  which  has  been  ordered  to  sell 
nearly  4  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  com- 
petitors under  the  allocation  program,  said 
there  was  little  doubt  that  It  would  reduce 
Imports. 

"It  hasn't  affected  us  yet.  because  we  have 
already  contracted  for  the  first  three 
months,"  he  said.  "But  we  certainly  aren't 
going  to  be  hunting  for  foreign  crude  like 
we  would  have." 

OIL   kept   OUTSroE   UNITED   STATES 

The  PhUllps  spokesman  also  alleged  that 
"several  very  large  companies"  were  keeping 
their  foreign  crude  oil  outside  the  United 
States,  instead  of  using  It  In  their  domestic 
refineries. 

"We  all  recognize  that  the  Arab  embargo 
of  crude  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  reducing  refinery  runs 
in  this  country  to  something  less  than  100 
per  cent,"  he  added. 

"But  It  l3  beyond  our  belief  that  there  Is 
not  more  than  76  per  cent  of  our  refining 
capacity  available." 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  set  76  per 
cent  as  the  overall  average  for  domestic  re- 
finery capacity  that  can  be  utUlzed  If  crude 
oU  supplies  are  evenly  distributed  to  the 
nation's  refineries. 

In  addition  to  diverting  crude  oU  to 
Europe  and  Japan,  some  major  oU  companies 
are  channeling  increasing  amounts  of  their 
crude  oU  to  their  refineries  in  the  Caribbean, 
according  to  one  Industry  source. 

Such  companies  then  sell  the  refined 
products  made  from  the  crude,  which  are 
not  subject  to  allocation,  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  Independent  refiners  also  have  used 
the  allocation  program  as  an  excuse  for  can- 
celing contracts  with  overseas  suppliers 
such  as  Nigeria,  the  source  said.  "Why 
should  they  pay  the  high  price  when  they 
can  get  crude  from  the  majors  for  less 
money,"  he  said. 


MOTHER  KATHARINE  DREXEL  AND 
THE  SISTERS  OP  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mother  Katharine  Drexel  founded  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  by 
devoting  her  life  and  sharing  her  own 
personal  wealth  with  others  much  less 
fortunate  the  was  a  living  example  to  all 
and  a  guidiiig  force  for  good.  The  order, 
located  in  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa.,  car- 
ries on  the  service  she  began  in  1891. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  opening 
or  the  cause  for  the  beatification  of 
Mother  Katharine  Dre.xel,  and  this  occa- 
sion will  be  marked  by  a  concelebrated 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Philadelphia  on  March  10. 
All  who  share  in  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  the  work  done  by  Mother  Katharine 
Drexel  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament wish  the  Sisters  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  most  worthy  mission. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  tribute  to 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel  written  by  Sis- 
ter Consuela  Marie  Duffy,  author  of 
"Katharine  Drexel:  A  Biography,"  and 
provide  additional  information  about 
the  March  10  Mass  to  my  colleagues  and 
all  other  interested  persons : 

American  or  Americans 
(By  Mother  Katharine  Drexel) 

Born:  Nov.  26.  1858. 

Entered  Religion:  May  6,  1889. 
Pounded  a  new  Congregation:  Feb.  12,  1891. 

Legal  Title:  The  Sisters  of  the  Ble-^sed  Sac- 
rament for  Indians  and  Colored  People. 

Died:  March  3.  1955. 

People  speak  of  her  with  admiration !  Some 
with  unbelief!  Others  with  the  thrilling  real- 
ization that  in  this  woman  is  a  symbol  of  our 
country's  greatness. 

America's  wealth  is  tarnished  by  the  exist- 
ence of  neglected  areas,  congested  living 
quarters,  actual  povertv.  Cultural  advance- 
ment and  scientific  progress  are  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  poor  educational  facilities 
in  some  areas— with  forbidden  educational 
opportunities  in  others.  Our  love  of  liberty 
blushes  before  the  dlsicrimlnatlon  which  is 
still  all  too  apparent  In  the  "land  of  liberty". 

As  an  American,  Mother  Katharine  could 
personally  lay  claim  to  great  wealth,  educa- 
tion, culture,  love  of  liberty,  and  certainly  a 
deep  love  of  God.  But  she  Is  America's  sym- 
bol of  what  Is  best  in  all  of  these  because  in 
place  of  the  counteracting  evils  so  prevalent, 
she  has  given  America  reason  to  Uft  her  head 
an  exclaim  "God  has  blessed  America". 

With  her  rich  culttiral  background  and  her 
own  fine  education,  she  realized  the  need  for 
higher  education  for  her  beloved  Indians  and 
Black  People.  God-given  riches  were  used  by 
her  to  build  elementary  and  high  schools  with 
the  culmination  of  all  bel:;g  Xa\'ler  Uilver- 
slty  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mother  Katharine  Drexel  lived  her  life  as 
an  attestation  to  the  equality  of  all  men. 
She  knew  God  sent  His  Son  to  all  men.  In 
her  is  a  symbol  of  America's  greatness. 
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man  Francis,  now  President  of  Xavier  Uni- 
versity, was  taught  at  Xavier  Prep  by  Mother 
Katharine  Drexel's  Sisters;  the  Navajo  In- 
dian, Dr.  Sam  BiUlson  was  taught  at  St. 
Michael's  Indian  School  in  Arizona  by  Mother 
Katharine's  Sisters.  Opera  South  of  Jackson. 
Mississippi,  had  as  its  first  director  one  of 
Mother  Katharine's  teaching  Sisters,  Sister 
Mary  Elise.  Sister  is  now  in  close  touch  with 
Opera  Ebony  of  New  York  City.  These  profes- 
sionals will  use  their  musical  talents  during 
the  concelebrated  Mass  on  March  10th  In 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  giving  America  such 
a  great  woman.  i 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral generations  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  have  dedicated  their 
lives  and  have  toiled  unceasingly  to  en- 
courage the  American  people  to  share  the 
riches  of  the  Nation  with  their  fellow 
citizens  who  are  less  fortunate.  The  order 
has  as  its  special  mission  service  to  In- 
dians and  blacks,  and  its  efforts  over  the 
years  have  been  diligent  and  tireless. 


Tenth  Anniversary  Celebration 

In  1964.  John  Cardinal  Krol,  Archiblshop  of 
Philadelphia,  formally  opened  the  way  for 
the  study.  In  Rome,  of  the  Ufe  and  works  of 
this  Phlladelphian. 

Now.  in  1974,  a  fitting  celebration  marking 
the  tenth  Anniversa'Tr  of  the  opening  of  the 
Catise  for  the  beatification  of  Mother  Kath- 
arine Drexel  is  taking  place  in  the  Cathedral 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  March  10th  at  2 :  30  P.M. 

The  Cathedral  on  18th  Street  and  the 
Parkway  will  be  filled  with  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  honoring  this  great  American 
w.iman  who  willingly  made  use  of  her  Im- 
mense wealth  not  for  her  own  comfort  but 
as  a  means  of  enriching  the  poor. 

Mother  Katharine  Drexel  spent  her  money 
helping  others  to  help  themselves.  Dr.  Nor- 


THE  WAY  TO  END  LONG  GAS  LINES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ROU.SSEHjOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
there  is  a  way  to  end  the  long  gas  lines 
and  at  the  same  time,  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  sanity  to  the  decaying  energj' 
situation  without  having  to  resort  to 
more  Government  controls  and  interfer- 
ence in  the  economy. 

Newsweek  columnist.  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man, in  the  March  4,  1974.  issue  gives  uS; 
a  solution  to  this  problem: 

FEO  AND  THE  Gas  Lines 
(By  MUton  Friedman) 

As  I  write  this  In  Chicago,  lines  are  form 
Ing  at  those  gas  stations  tha.t  are  open.  The 
exasperated  motorists  are  cursing:  the  serv- 
ice-station attendants  are  fimiing:  the  poli- 
ticians are  promisine.  The  "one  thing  few 
I>eople  seem  to  be  doUig  is  thinking. 

How  Is  It  that  for  years  past,  you  and  I 
have  been  able  to  find  gas  stations  open  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and 
have  been  able  to  drive  up  to  them  with 
complete  confidence  that  the  request  to  "fill 
up"  would  be  honored  with  alacrity  and  even 
with  a  cleaning  of  the  windshield?  To  Judge 
from  the  rhetoric  that  pollutes  the  air  these 
days,  it  must  have  been  because  there  was  a 
powerful  Federal  Energy  Office  hidden  some- 
where in  the  underground  dungeons  in 
Washington,  in  which  an  Invisible  William 
Simon  was  efficiently  allocating  petroleum 
products  throughout  the  land,  riding  herd 
on  gr.-^edy  oil  tycoons  lusting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity tD  mess  things  up  and  create  long 
lines  at  their  gas  stations. 

Of  course,  we  know  very  well  that  thf 
situation  Is  precisely  the  reverse  The  line* 
date  from  the  creation  of  a  re'^l  Federal  En« 
ergy  Office  rtin  by  a  very  visible,  able  and 
articulate  WUlUm  Simon.  Which  Is  th« 
cans?  and  which  the  effect?  Did  the  Une; 
produce  the  FEO  or  the  FEO  the  lines? 

consider    west    GERMANY 

After  the  Arabs  cut  output.  Germany  Im 
posed  no  price  controls  on  petroleum  prod 
ucts.  It  did  mitiaUy  restrict  Sunday  driving 
but  soon  removed  that  restraint.  "The  price 
of  petroleum  products  jumped  some  20  or 
30  per  cent,  but  there  were  nc  long  lines,  n© 
disorganization.  The  greedy  consumers  founfl 
it  in  their  own  Interest  to  conserve  oU  in 
the  most  painless  way.  The  greedy  oil  tycoone 
found  it  la  their  own  interest  to  see  to  It 
that  petroleum  products  were  avaUable  for 
those  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Other  European  countries,  like  the  U.S.. 
imposed  price  controls.  And,  like  us.  they 
had  cha:s. 

The  Arab  cut  in  output  can  be  blamed 
for  higher  prices,  but  it  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  long  lines.  Their  creation  required 
the  cooperation  of  shortsighted  government*. 
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The  world  crisis  Is  now  past  Its  peak.  The 
Initial  quadrupling  of  the  price  at  crude  oU 
alter  the  Arabs  cut  output  was  a  temporary 
response  that  has  been  working  Its  own  cure. 
Higher  prices  Induced  consumers  to  econo- 
mize and  other  producers  to  step  up  output. 
It  takes  time  to  adjust,  so  these  reactions 
will  snowball.  In  order  to  keep  prices  up,  the 
Arabs  would  have  to  curtail  their  output  by 
ever  larger  amounts.  But  even  If  they  cut 
their  output  to  zero,  they  could  not  for  long 
keep  the  world  price  of  crude  at  $10  a  barrel. 
Well  before  that  point,  the  cartel  would  col- 
lapse. 

The  effects  of  consumer  and  producer  reac- 
tions are  already  showing  up.  The  European 
countries  that  introduced  rationing  and  re- 
strictions on  driving  have  eliminated  them. 
World  oU  prices  are  weakenlrig.  They  will 
scon  tumble.  When  that  occurs,  It  will  reveal 
how  superficial  are  the  hysterical  cries  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era  and 
must  revolutionize  our  energy-wasting  way 
of  life.  What  we  have  been  witnessing  Is  not 
the  end  of  an  era  but  simply  shortsighted- 
ness. 

At  home,  unfortunately,  our  problems  will 
not  be  over  so  soon.  The  panicky  FEO  forced 
oil  companies  to  shift  so  much  production  to 
heating  oil  that  we  faice  a  glut  of  heating  oil 
but  a  paucity  of  ga.sollne.  The  FEO's  alloca- 
tions among  states  have  starved  some,  amply 
supplied  others.  Its  order  that  refineries  op- 
erating at  high  levels  must  sell  oil  to  those 
operating  at  low  levels  souuds  fine.  In  prac- 
tice, however.  It  reduces  the  Incentive  for 
the  recipients  to  buy  oil  abroad  and  produces 
a  wasteful  use  of  oil  at  home. 

We  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds;  long 
lines  and  sharply  higher  prices — Indeed, 
higher  than  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
without  the  waste  reeultlng  from  FEO  con- 
trols. 

Is  rationing  the  solution?  Far  from  It.  It 
l.s  the  problem.  We  already  have  rationing  of 
producers  end  distributors.  Coupon  ration- 
ing of  final  consumers  would  simply  be  the 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

ABOLISH    FED 

The  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas  stations 
Is  to  abolish  FEO  and  end  all  controls  on  the 
prices  and  allocation  of  petroleum  products. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  your  friendly  dealer 
would  again  be  cleaning  your  windshield 
with  a  smile. 

How  can  thinking  people  believe  that  a 
government  that  cannot  deliver  the  mall  can 
deliver  gas  better  than  Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco. 
Gulf  and  the  rest? 


JIM  FARLEY  REMINISCES 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  known  and  re- 
spected politicians  of  our  time  is  Jim 
Parley,  whom  I  am  proud  to  say  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  he  is  still 
very  active  delivering  speeches  and  work- 
ing on  a  third  book. 

Recently  an  article  written  by  Tom 
Phillips,  city  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Scranton  Tribune,  on  Jim  Farley  was 
forwarded  to  me  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  After  reading 
Tom  Phillips'  exceUent  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Scrantonlan  on  Sunday, 
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December   16,   1973,  I  am  delighted  to 

insert  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Parley  m  Nostalgic  Taik;   Recalls  "Good 

Old  Days" 

(By  Tom  Phillips) 

If  you  are  among  the  many  dlsatlsfled 
customers  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
some  of  whom  have  waited  three  days  for 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  around  a  corner,  and 
wish  for  the  "good  old  days,"  you  are  In  good 
company. 

And,  you  may  take  solace  in  knowing  that 
the  greatest  ex-Postmastar  General  living  to- 
day, Jim  Farley,  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
newly  devised  corpcratlon-type  system 
with  which  we  are  burdened.  And  he  has  told 
the  postmasters  how  he  feels  about  It. 

Jim  Parley  was  having  breakfast  last  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  with 
Jim  Law,  who  was  the  poBtmaster  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  -*hen  the  man  from  Grassy  Point,  N.Y.. 
headed  the  Post  Off.ce  Department.  They 
were  discussing  Parley's  speech  to  the  post- 
masters at  their  recent  conclave  at  Concord, 
N.Y.  The  writer,  no  poatal  authorltv,  was 
with  them.  He  listened  attentively  to  the 
experts." 

■•Personally,"  Parley  said,  "I  wasn't  In 
favor  of  the  new  setup  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  thought  It  should  have  re- 
mained as  It  was  down  through  the  years, 
as  a  cabinet  ofnce,  and  should  have  remained 
In  the  condition  It  exlst«d  during  all  those 
years.  The  reason  I  felt  that  way  about  It 
Is  because  of  my  admiration  for  the  career 
men  and  women  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  they  were  dedicated,  as  were  those 
under  them  in  every  Post  Offlce  In  the  United 
States." 

The  listener  thotight:  Those  were  the 
pood  old  days,  the  davs  when  we  got  yester- 
day's mall  the  following  morning,  and  the 
morning  mall  In  the  afternoon.  In  manv 
cases  two  deliveries  a  ctey.  And  the  first- 
class  mailing  rate,  wlthla  memory,  was  tvro 
fronts,  then  three  cents,  then  four  cents, 
then  ='x  cents,  then  eltrht  cents,  and  now  !s 
threatened  to  skvrocket  to  a  ptnggerlng  10 
fents.  ^nd  all  other  fortns  of  mall  service 
also  hPs  rl.'^r  in  cryjfs. 

■P^rlev.  who  >>3d  a  Mrftida-^  'a.<!t  Mav 
he's  85  .  .  .  still  retains  his  sharpness  and 
keenness  of  Intellr-'t.  He>"5S  slimmed  down 
somewhat,    but    anparentlr    en1o"s    robust 
health. 

Althorph  he  served  two  terms  under  the 
late  P-o.sWent  Franklin  D.  Roo^e^elt.  he  hnHg 
the  late  President  HerN>rt  Hoover  In  the 
hl«'h<"5t  e"!teem. 

He  said:  "T  was  a  mpirher  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  'to  ptreamllre  eo^ernment  op- 
eratlonsl  aoioln+ed  bv  Pnps'dent  Elsenhower, 
and  T  had  a  number  of  very  Interestlnsr  argu- 
ments with  t^e  late  Pre-^Ident  Hoover,  for 
whom  r  came  to  have  a  fieat  admlra+lon  and 
resnect.  T  was  on  that  commission  for  three 
vears.  He  was  a  verv  herd  man  to  know, 
but  when  you  got  to  know  him.  you  found 
he  was  a  great  nerson.  T  real!'^  think  he  was 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  I  ever  knew 
or  rnrne  In  cnntart  with. 

"Durln<?  the  af'tlvltles  of  the  Hrover  Com- 
mission, Hoover  hlmspir  oblected  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  po.stmasterB  (the  old  svstemi 
were  aonolnted.  also  district  at+omeys.  di- 
rectors of  Tnternpl  Revannue  and  so  forth. 
He  said  thev  should  be  selected  by  a  com- 
mltt<»e  In  the  community,  whether  It  be  a 
village,  or  a  big  city,  or  a  small  city.  And 
I  areued  with  him,  bec»use  there  was  no 
rea.son  for  that.  T  told  him  that  dovsm  the 
whole  htstory  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department, 
and  as  far  back  as  I  had  a  recollection,  all 
appointments  of  postmasters  were  made  by 
the  political  parties  In  power,  .^nd  thev  really 
tried  to  select  the  best  men  and  women  they 
knew  to  be  postmasters.  And  there  were 
very,  very,  very  few  reconls  of  dereliction  on 
the  part  of  th»  poBtmagt«r.  I'm  truly  glad 
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to  say,  that  during  my  time  they  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  I'm  sure  the  same 
condition  exists  now." 

Farley  served  as  Postmaster  General  from 
March  4,  1933,  until  Aug.  31,  1940  He  left 
the  department  and  resigned  as  National 
Democratic  Chairman  becatise  he  disagreed 
with  President  Roosevelt's  seeking  a  third 
term.  "I  had  very  strong  convictions  on  that," 
he  said.  "It  was  the  most  difficult  decision 
I  ever  had  to  make  in  my  life.  I  was  closely 
associated  with  him  from  1924  when  I  first 
met  him  In  Madtson  Square  Garden  when 
he  presented  the  name  ot  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  In  nomination 
for  the  presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket." 

Farley  and  Roosevelt  bad  an  extremely 
close  relationship.  The  only  disagreement, 
Farley  said,  was  over  the  third  term.  "I  was 
sorry  to  have  to  do  that,"  be  said.  "But,  I  felt 
It  was  the  only  course  for  me  to  follow. 
Frankly,  I  have  no  regrets.  I  know  It  caused 
a  lot  of  difficulties  at  the  time,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that  It  severed  a  personal  relation- 
ship which  I  felt  very  sad  about,  but  there 
was  nothing  very  much  I  could  do  about  It." 

The  genial  Farley  said  he  will  never  forget 
the  early  days  of  PresldeiU  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration. "That  first  hundred -day  ses- 
sion of  the  Congre.ss  was  the  greatest  hvm- 
dred  days  In  the  history  of  this  Republic," 
he  commented.  "The  legislation  that  was 
passed  under  the  able  leadership  of  FDR. 
assisted  by  the  Democratic  leaders  In  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate,  saved  the  capi- 
talistic system  of  this  country  and  saved  the 
country  itself."  He  then  added:  "During 
those  days  the  Republican  leaders  In  the 
House  and  Senate  wholeheartedly  cooperated 
with  President  Roosevelt.  Otherwise,  that 
legislation  wouldn't  have  been  passed  so 
hurriedly  and  would  not  have  been  so  effec- 
tive. I  always  felt  they  were  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  tribute,  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  being  so  non-partisan  In  their  attitude 
In  those  years." 

There  are  many  today,  especially  In  the 
Post  Office  Department,  vrho  look  upon  Par- 
ley as  the  greatest  postmaster  since  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Franklin,  It  Is  recorded,  was 
disturbed  by  the  poor  service  of  the  colonial 
postal  service.  Hoping  to  Improve  matters, 
he  .igreed  to  become  Philadelphia's  post- 
master In  1737.  In  1753  he  became  deputy 
postmaster  general  for  all  the  colonies.  He 
worked  hard  at  the  job  and  Introduced  many 
reforms.  He  set  up  the  first  city  dellverj'  sys- 
tem and  the  first  Dead-Mall  offlce.  He 
speeded  foreign  mall  deliveries  by  using  the 
fastest  packet  ships  available  acrDss  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  To  speed  domestic  mall 
service,  he  hired  more  post  riders,  and  re- 
quired his  coiiriers  to  ride  day  and  night. 
Parley  modestly  rejects  the  attributed 
affinity  to  Franklin. 

Farley  enjoys  an  immense  popularity. 
WhUe  partaking  of  breakfast,  he  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  admirers.  One  said: 
"I  just  want  to  shake  your  hand."  It  was  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, but  he  was  equal  to  It.  "I  want  to  shake 
your  hand  too,"  he  commented.  Then  added: 
"I  never  shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan, 
but  I've  shaken  the  hand  of  every  champion 
since,  and  I'm  glad  to  shake  your  hand." 

Despite  advanced  years.  Parley  Is  busily 
engaged  dally.  He  continues  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.,  a  firm  he  has  been  Identified  with 
since  1940.  In  the  meantime,  he  wrote  two 
books  about  his  career,  "Behind  the  Ballots" 
In  1940,  and  "Jim  Parley's  Story"  In  1948. 
Currently  he  Is  engaged  In  writing  a  third 
book,  as  yet  untitled,  which  he  expects  to 
have  published  In  the  spring  of  1974. 

Parley  resides  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
'Towers,  which  has  been  his  home  for  many 
years.  In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  which  la 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Crossroads  of 
the  World,"  he  dally  shakes  hands  and  reml- 
nlscM  with  personages  from  throughout  the 
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globe.  He  has  never  lost  the  common  touch. 
Nor  the  love  of  family. 

As  we  bid  adieu  to  the  genial  gentleman, 
he  said:  "I'm  now  going  to  get  on  the  tele- 
phone and  perform  my  weekly  chore,  I'm 
going  to  call  and  talk  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren.  I  do  It  every  Sunday.  They're 
apread  out  rather  far  now,  some  In  Okla- 
homa, some  In  Arizona,  and  some  In  Texas. 
The  telephone  Is  a  great  Invention."  We  do 
not  disagree. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
nothing  more  basic  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  representative  government 
than  maintaining  full  and  effective  two- 
way  communication  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  represented. 

This  is  one  thing  I  promised  the  people 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Connecticut  when 
I  sought  this  oflace  and  it  Is  a  promise  I 
have  strived  to  keep. 

Clearly,  this  involves  the  right  of  the 
constituents  to  know  how  we  are  casting 
our  votes  on  their  behalf. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  offering  this 
compendium  of  my  votes  on  the  major 
questions  to  come  before  thLs  body  during 
the  ist  Session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

With  some  541  individual  votes  re- 
corded during  the  year,  it  Is  unwieldy  and 
Impractical  to  include  them  all  In  this 
listing.  Procedural  and  routine  votes, 
minor  amendments,  quorum  calls  and 
votes  dealing  solely  with  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  governing  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  omitted. 

The  following  compilation  represents  a 
general  consensus  of  what  were  the 
significant  votes  of  the  past  year,  based 
on  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  public  and  the  news 
media,  and  the  opinions  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  believe  it  covers 
the  substantive  Issues  to  come  before  this 
body. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  would  agree  with 
me  on  each  and  every  vote,  but  this 
record  reflects  a  sincere  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  best  Interests  of  my  constituents 
and  my  district.  I  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  be  provided  with  this  Informa- 
tion. 

The  information  follows: 

Election  of  the  Sp>eaker  of  the  House 
(Albert  236;  Ford  188),  Ford. 

H.  Res.  132:  Create  special  committee  to 
study  role.  Jurisdiction  and  procedures  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House  yea 
282;  nay 91),  yea. 

HJR.  2107:    To  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  R.E.A.P.  pro- 
gram of  farm  subsidies  (yea  261;  nay  142) 
nay. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Extend  through  June  30 
funding  for  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  at  annual 
level  of  t29.8-blIllon  and  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  at  annual  level  of 
•3.6-bUIlon  for  remainder  of  fiscal  1073  (yea 
311;  nay  73)  yea. 
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HH.  1976:  To  amend  the  emergency  loan 
program  \inder  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (yea  269;  nay  95). 
nay. 

HJR.  3577:  Extend  the  equalization  tax, 
first  enacted  in  1963  as  a  temporary  de- 
terrent to  the  outflow  of  VS.  capital  to  other 
nations  by  removing  the  Incentive  for  for- 
eigners to  borrow  funds  In  the  U.S.  and  for 
Americans  to  Invest  In  foreign  securities 
bearing  a  higher  Interest  rate  from  March 
31,  1973  to  June  30,  1974  (yea  358;  nay  23), 
yea. 

H.R.  3298:  Restore  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  grant  program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (yea  297; 
nay  54),  yea. 

H.R.  4278:  Amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  child  nutrition  programs 
Is  maintained  at  the  level  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973  (yea  362; 
nay  7 ) ,  yea. 

H.  Res.  259:  Amend  House  rules  to  require 
open  committee  meetings  except  where  na- 
tional security  or  personal  privacy  was  In- 
volved, or  where  a  committee  decided  by 
majority  vote  to  close  Its  doors  (yea  370; 
nay  27) ,  yea. 

HR.  17:  Amend  the  Vocational  RehabUl- 
tatlon  Act  to  extend  for  two  years  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  to  states  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  at  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion  and  authorizing  new  grants 
for  3-year  period  for  rehabUltatlon  services 
to  persons  with  severe  disabilities  (yea  318; 
nay  57) ,  yea. 

H.R.  71:  Strengthen  and  expand  programs 
under  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  author- 
ize $1.4  billion  over  three-year  period; 
strengthen  representation  of  Interests  of 
the  elderly  at  the  federal  level  (yea  329; 
nav  69,  yea. 

H.R.  2246:  Extend  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  for  one 
vear,  through  fiscal  1974,  authorize  a  total 
of  $1.2  'Dllllon,  Including  $800  million  for 
public  works  grants;  $170  million  for  public 
works  and  buslnees  development  loans;  $50 
million  for  technical  assistance  and  re- 
search; $50  million  for  growth  centers  and 
economic  development  districts,  and  $152.5 
million  for  regional  action  planning  com- 
jnlsslons  (yea  278;  nay  108),  yea. 

HR.  5446:  Extend  for  one  year  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  authorizing  for 
Fiscal  1974  $238.5  million  (yea  392;  nay  2). 
yea. 

HR.  5445:  Extend  for  one  year  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  authorizing  for  Fiscal  1974 
$475  raUlion  (yea  387;  nay  1),  yea. 

H.R.  3577:  Adopt  conference  report  to  ex- 
tend the  Interest  equalization  tax  to  other 
nations  by  removing  the  Incentive  for  for- 
eigners to  borrow  funds  in  the  U.S.  and  for 
Americans  to  Invest  In  foreign  securities 
bearing  higher  Interest  rates  from  March  31, 
1973  to  June  30,  1974  (yea  396;  nay  18),  yea. 
H.R.  5683:  Amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  made  up 
in  part  of  current  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration assets  for  insxired  and  guaran- 
teed loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  at  subsidized  Interest  rates  below 
commercial  loan  rates  (yea  31'';  nay  92) ,  nay. 
HR.  3298:  To  override  Veto  of  R-E.AJ".  pro- 
gram originally  passed  February  7  (yea  225, 
nay  189).  nay. 

HR.  3180:  Clarify  the  use  of  the  franking 
prtvUege  by  members  of  Congress  and  to 
establish  a  select  commission  to  advise 
Congressmen  and  decide  grievances  (yea  354; 
nay  49 ) ,  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  496:  Authorize  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  1973  of  $26.8- 
mUllon  for  CAB,  $468-mmion  for  Veterans 
Administration,  $872 -million  for  college 
student  aid  programs  and  $1.8-mllllou  for 
GSA  (yea  367;  nay  0) ,  yea. 

HJl.  6168:  Extend  President's  authority  to 
control  wages  and  prices  for  one  year  to  April 
30, 1974  (yea 293;  nay  114), yea. 
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S.  60 :  Extend  and  expand  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1965  authorizing  $543.6-mmion  as  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  1973-6  and  strengthening 
Interests  of  the  elderly  at  the  federal  level 
(yea  348;  nay  0) ,  yea. 

S.  502:  Amend  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram to  permit  urban  areas  to  use  $700-mll- 
lion  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1974-76  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit  proj- 
ects on  roads  (yea  190:  nay  215) ,  yea. 

S.  398:  Adopt  conference  report  to  extend 
President's  authority  to  control  wages  and 
prices  for  one  year  to  April  30,  1974  (yea  267; 
nay  115),  yea.  I 

HJl.  2828:    Provide  additional  burial  al-   I 
lowances  for  veterans  and  consolidate  most 
federal  cemeteries  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (yea  340:  nay  1),  yea. 

H.R.  5452:  Extend  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  and  author- 
ize funding  of  $30-mniion  for  fiscal  1974; 
$40-mllllon  for  fiscal  1975  and  $50-mlUlon 
for  fiscal  1976  (yea  368:  nay  9),  yea. 

H.R.  6370;  Extend  the  authority  of  federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  to  set  different 
limits  on  Interest  paid  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  and  to  forbid  raxitxial  savings  banks 
to  allow  negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  on 
accounts  on  which  Interest  Is  paid  (yea  376; 
nay  4),  yea. 

S.  394:  Adopt  conference  report  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  to  provide  for  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  at  low  interest  rates  (revision 
of  bill  voted  April  4  reflecting  more  equi- 
table interest  rates)  (yea  363;  nay  25),  yea. 
H.R.  7447 :  Provide  supplemental  appropri- 
ations of  82,855,542.209  for  10  cabinet-level 
departments,  several  federal  agencies  and 
legislative  branch  operations  for  remainder 
of  fiscal  1973  and  prohibit  appropriations  or 
transfer  funds  from  being  used  In  or  over 
Cambodia  (yes.  284;   nay  96),  yea. 

H.R.  4768:  Authorize  i40-mllllon  contribu- 
tion by  the  U.S.  over  fiscal  1974-78,  with  a 
maximum  of  $10-mllllon  for  fiscal  1974,  to 
the  U.N.  Environmental  Fund  for  Interna- 
tinnal  environmental  concerns  (yea  266;  nay 
123),  yea. 

H.R.  7200:  Amend  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  ex- 
tend temporary  retirement  benefit  Increases 
through  Dec.  31,  1974  and  to  liberalize  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  railroad  retirement 
(yea  387;  nay  5),  yea. 

S.  518:  To  override  Veto  of  bill  passed  May 
1  giving  Senate  retroactive  approval  over 
Incumbent  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  (yea  236; 
nay  178),  nay. 

H.R.  7528:  Authorize  $3.1-blUlon  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  1974  for  the  U.S.  space  program 
and  related  actmtles  (yea  322;  nay  73),  yea. 
Bin.  6912:  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  revise  the  tntematlonal  par 
value  of  the  dollar;  provide  for  private  own- 
ership of  gold  In  the  U.S.  and  to  authorize 
$2.25-blllIon  for  International  development 
lending  institutions  (yea  281;  nay  36) .  yea. 

HJl.  5857:  Authorize  $8.68-minion  to 
complete  the  renovation  of  Washington's 
Union  Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  transportation  services  be- 
tween the  center  and  points  in  the  capital 
(yea  288;  nay  75).  yea. 

HJl.  7806:  Authorize  $1.27-billlon  to  ex- 
tend 12  expiring  health  programs  through 
fiscal  1974  (yea  372;  nay  I),  yea. 

HJl.  6458:  Authorize  $145-mUUon  for  fiscal 
years  1974-76  for  grants  to  local  communities 
to  plan,  establish  or  Initially  operate  emer- 
gency medical  care  systems  and  for  research 
and  training  In  emergency  medical  services 
(yea  261;  nay  92),  yea, 

HJl.  8070:  Authorize  $660-mllllon  for  fiscal 
1974  and  $690-mllllon  for  fiscal  1976  for  re- 
habilitation services  grants  to  the  states  and 
other  sums  as  necessary  for  special  rehabili- 
tation programs  (yea  384;  nay  13),  yea. 
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HJl.  7936:  Increase  the  bourly  minimum 
wage  to  extend  coverage  to  about  6  million 
workers  and  to  extend  overtime  pay  coverage 
to  certain  employees  previously  exempted 
(yea  287;  nay  130).  yea. 

H.R.  7646:  Authorize  $687.4-mUUon  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  related  activities, 
require  certain  nominees  to  ambassadorships 
to  disclose  campaign  contributions,  and  pro- 
hibit use  of  any  funds  authorized  for  recon- 
struction aid  to  North  Vietnam  (yea  331;  nay 
67),  yea. 

HJl.  2346:  Adopt  conference  report  to  pro- 
vide one-year  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  au- 
thorizing »430-mllllon  for  fiscal  1974  for  the 
Economic  Devel<^ment  Administration  and 
multi-state  regional  economic  planning  com- 
missions (yea  276;  nay  2) ,  yea. 

Hil.  6293 :  Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
authorizing  $77-mllllon  for  Peace  Corps  In 
fiscal  1974  (yea  329;  nay  64) ,  yea. 

H.R.  77:  Amend  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  Jointly  administered  trusrt 
funds  to  defray  cost  of  legal  services  for  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  dependents  (yea 
257;  nay  149) ,  yea. 

HJt.  8410:  Extend  the  temporary  $466-bll- 
Uon  federal  debt  celling  to  Nov.  3,  1973,  to 
exclude  bonds  sold  to  government  agencies 
and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  a 
$10-billlon  limit  on  sales  of  long-term  Treas- 
ury bonds  paying  Interest  of  more  than 
4'4':'r  and  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to  Issue 
checks  convertible  into  savings  bonds  as  pay- 
ment of  federal  Income  tax  refunds  (yea 
261;   nay  152),  yea. 

H.R.  8619:  Reduce  1974  crop  price  support 
ceUings  from  $65,000  per  crop  to  »20,0O0  per 
person  (yea  195;  nay  167),  yea.  Appropriate 
$9,385,750,600  for  agricultural,  environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for  fiscal 
1974  (yea  304;  nay  3) ,  yea. 

H.R.  8152:  Authorize  $l-bUlion  a  year  for 
programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  In  fiscal  1974-75  (yea  391;  nay 
0).  yea. 

HR.  5464:  Authorize  $15.8-million  for 
saline  water  conversion  program  for  fiscal 
1974  I  yea  399;  nay  4),  yea. 

H.R.  8760:  Appropriate  $2,753,216,000  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  (yea  414;  nay  2),  yea. 

H.R.  7824:  Establish  Independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  replace  the  legal 
services  program  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (yea  276;  nay  95), 
yea 

H.R.  8510:  Prohibit  National  Science 
Foundation  from  funding  research  on  live 
human  fetuses  (yea  288;  nay  73),  yea. 

Authorize  $612.9-mUllon  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (yea  364;  nay  6),  yea. 

H.R.  8825:  Appropriate  $19,070,954,000  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  s'.x  other  independent  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  (yea  316- 
nay  21).  yea. 

H.R.  8662:  Authorize  $2.4-bllllon  for  fiscal 
1974  operations  and  programs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (yea  398:  nay  4),  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  636:  Adopt  resolution  to  continue 
funding  through  Sept.  30.  1973  for  all  gov- 
ernment activities  for  which  regular  fiscal 
1974  appropriation  bills  have  not  been  en- 
acted and  to  bar  any  funds  in  the  bill  or  In 
any  prevtrusly  enacted  bill  from  being  used 
to  support  U.S.  combat  activity  in  or  over 
Cambodia  and  Lao.s  (yea  325;  nay  86).  yea. 

HR.  8877:  Reduce  the  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  by  $100-mllllon 
(yea  1 10:  nay  288) ,  nay. 

Reduce  by  $632-m!l"lion  the  appropriation 
frr  HEW  and  for  OEO  (yea  186;  nay  213), 
nay. 

Appropriate  $32,816,467,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
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Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  fiscal  1974  (yea  847;  nay  58) ,  yea. 

H.R.  7447:  Pass  over  the  President's  Veto, 
$3,362,845,279  In  supplemental  fiscal  1973 
funds  for  several  departments  and  agencies 
and  to  bar  funds  in  the  bill  and  In  previously 
enacted  appropriation  bills  from  being  used 
to  support  U.S.  military  activity  in  or  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos  (year  241;  nay  173) ,  yea. 

H.R.  8917:  Appropriate  $2,269,554,200  In 
fiscal  1974  funds  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  $191,200,000  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority  (yea  405;  nay  4),  yea. 

H.R.  8947:  Add  $4.7-mlmon  for  geothermal 
energy  research  to  Public  Works.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1974 
(yea  206;  nay  295),  yea. 

Appropriate  $4,676,395,000  in  fiscal  1974  for 
public  works,  flood  control  and  electric  power 
projects,  the  Atomic  Energy  (Commission  and 
related  acencles  (yea  384:  nav  26).  yea. 

BSl.  D055:  Appropriate  $3362,845,279  In 
fiscal  1973  funds  for  several  departments  and 
agencies  and  to  bar  upon  enactment  of  the 
use  of  funds  In  bill  to  $upport  UjB.  combat 
activities  In  or  over  Cambodia.  Laoe,  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  and  to  bar  use 
of  funds  in  previously  enacted  appropriation 
bills  for  such  purpoees  after  Aug.  15.  1973 
(yea  278;  nay  124) ,  yea. 

H.R.  7445.  Adopt  confference  report  to  ex- 
tend the  federal  Renegotiation  Board  au- 
thority for  one  year,  and  to  provide  a  6.6% 
increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  as  of  June 
1974  (yea 327;  nay 9). yea. 

S.  504;  Adopt  conference  report  on  bill  au- 
thorizing $185-mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974-76 
for  federal  assistance  to  area  emergency  med- 
ical care  systems  and  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from 
closing  eight  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
without  specific  authorization  from  Con- 
gress   (yea  306:    nay    IH),   yea. 

HJS.  9048:  Expand  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  programs  at  a  first-year  cost  of 
$64.9-mlllion  and  authorize  the  VA  to  con- 
tract for  medical  care  of  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  (yea  421;  nay  0).  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  542:  Require  President  to  report 
to  Congress  within  72  hotors  any  commitment 
or  increasing  commitment  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  abroad,  require  him  to  terminate  any 
such  action  within  120  days  of  his  report  un- 
less Congress  authortze$  continuation,  and 
allow  Congress  to  direct  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution the  termination  of  U.S.  commitment 
at  any  rime   (vea  244:    nay   170).  yea. 

HJl.  8860:  Establish  for  four  years  a  modi- 
fled  price  support  program  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton   (vea  266:    nav  \H2) .  nay. 

H.R.  8538:  Authorize  $80-mllllon  for  fiscal 
1974  and  $95-milllon  for  fiscal  1976  for  pro- 
gramming and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  (yea 
363;  nay  14) ,  yea. 

H.R.  6356:  Authorize  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  require  the  testing  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, establish  a  system  of  pre-marketlng 
screening  of  test  data  of  potentially  danger- 
ous chemicals  and  adopt  rules  restricting  the 
manufactiure  of  chemical  substances  in  order 
to  protect  human  health  and  environment 
(vea  324:    nay  73),   vea. 

H.R.  8480:  Set  a  $2671 -billion  ceUlng  on 
federal  spending  In  fiscal  1974,  provide  pro- 
cedures for  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
to  force  the  President  to  release  Impounded 
funds  and  direct  the  Preslde-.t  to  Impound 
funds  proportionately  from  controllable  fed- 
eral spendmg  programs  to  meet  the  ceUIng 
(yea  254:    nay   164).  yea. 

H.R.  9360:  Prohibit  foreign  assistance  to 
any  country  which  expropriates  any  property 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  repudiates  any  con- 
tract or  Imposes  any  dls<!rlmlnatory  measures 
having  the  effect  of  expropriation,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  appropriate  steps 
toward  compensation  are  being  taken  (yea 
278;  nay  102).  yea.  Authorize  for  fiscal  year 
1974  $978.9-milllon  for  foreign  economic  as- 
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slstance,  $632-mllllon  for  Indochina  postwar 
reconstruction,  $l.l5-bllllon  for  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  and  credit  sales,  and  for  fiscal 
1975  $821 -million  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance (yea  188;  nay  183) .  yea. 

HJi.  8947:  Adopt  conference  report  on  Pub- 
lic Works-AEC  appropriations,  to  appropriate 
$4,749,403,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  public  works, 
fiood  control  and  power  projects,  and  for 
operations  and  facilities  of  the  AEC  and  other 
agencies  (yea  373;  nay  9) ,  yea. 

HJl.  9474:  Increase  monthly  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pensions  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  (yea  385;  nay 
0).  yea. 

HJl.  9286:  Authorize  $20.45-bUllon  for 
military  procurement,  research  and  devel- 
opment and  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  In  fiscal  1974  (yea  367; 
nay  37),  yea. 

HJl.  8825:  Adopt  conference  report  on  ap- 
propriations of  $19,056,600,000  for  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
six  other  independent  agencies  (yea  401;  nay 
9 ) ,  yea. 

HJl.  9130:  Require  President  to  develop  a 
National  Petroleum  Contingency  Plan  to 
assure  equitable  allocation  of  available  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  among  the  states 
and  the  five  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense  districts  at  nondiscriminatory  prices 
during  periods  of  disproportionate  shortages 
(yea  179;  nay  233),  yea.  Authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oU  and  gas  pipeline  (yea  356;  nay  60), 
yea. 

H.R.  7935:  Adopt  conference  report  on 
mtolmum  wage  bill  to  Increase  the  hourly 
minimum  wage  for  most  workers  covered 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  $2.20  an  hour  after  June  30,  1974,  and  to 
extend  coverage  to  approximately  6.7  mil- 
lion  additional  workers  (yea  253;  nay  152), 
yea. 

H.R.  8658:  Adopt  conference  report  on  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  appropriations  appropriat- 
ing from  local  revenues  $954,781,200  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1974  and 
setting  the  annual  federal  payment  to  the 
City  (paid  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  federallv  owned 
property)  at  $187,450,000  (yea  342;  nay  47). 
yea. 

H.R.  8760:  Adopt  conference  report  appro- 
priating $2,898,446,000  for  fiscal  1974  opera- 
tions and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (yea  359;  nay  5).  yea. 

H.R.  8920:  Authorize  $62.5-mUl'lon  In  each 
of  fiscal  1974-75  for  detection  and  treatment 
of  lead-based  pamt  poisoning  in  children, 
elimination  of  lead -based  hazards  and 
research  on  safe  lead-content  In  paint  (yea 
368:  nay  11).  yea. 

H.R.  8449:  Increase  face  value  authorized 
for  federal  fiood  Insurance  programs  to  $10- 
billlon  from  $6-bllllon  and  to  deny,  after 
July  1,  1975.  federal  financing  for  acquisition 
or  construction  purposes  to  any  community 
designated  as  a  flood  prone  area  which  does 
not  participate  in  the  federal  flood  insurance 
program   (yea  359;   nay  21),  yea. 

H.R.  8351:  Authorize  $107.3-mUllon  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  CJorporatlon  for 
fiscal   1974   (yea  357;   nay  37).  yea. 

H.R.  8547:  Amend  EJtport  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  most  instances  to  determine  mate- 
rials or  commodities  to  be  subject  to  export 
controls  as  a  result  of  current  or  prospec- 
tive domestic  Inflationary  impact  or  short 
supply  of  such  materials  (yea  220;  nay  133). 
yea. 

S.  504:  Pass  over  President  Nixon's  1st 
Veto.  Emergency  Medical  Services  bill  au- 
thorizing $185-milllon  m  fiscal  1974-76  for 
federal  assistance  to  area  emergency  medical 
care  systems  and  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  from  closing  eight  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  without  specific  authorization  from 
Congress  (yea  273;  nay  144),  yea. 
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H.R.  7974:  Authorize  $240-mllllon  In  fiscal 
1974-78  to  aid  the  development  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  require  cer- 
tain employers  to  make  the  options  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  health 
benefits  plan  available  to  employees  (yea  369; 
nay  40),  yea. 

H.R.  9639:  Increase  basic  federal  payment 
for  each  meal  served  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  (Child  Nutrition  Acts  to 
lOt  from  8(?  (yea  389,  nay  4),  yea. 

H.R.  9553:  Allow  three  years  of  television 
broadcasts  of  home  games  of  certain  profes- 
sional sports  If  tickets  had  been  sold  out 
for  at  least  72  hours  prior  to  game-time  (yea 
336;  nay  37),  yea. 

H.R.  8070:  Adopt  conference  report  to 
authorize  $1.55-bUlion  m  fiscal  1974-75  for 
federal  grants  to  states  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped  and  create  several  new  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  handicapped  (yea  400;  nay 
0),yea. 

H.R.  37:  Provide  for  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish  and  wildlife  threatened  with 
extinction  (yea  390;  nay  12),  yea. 

H.R.  7935:  Pass  Minimum  Wage  bUl,  over 
the  President's  September  6  veto,  amending 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that 
Act  and  expand  the  coverage  of  that  Act 
(yea  259;  nay  164) ,  yea. 

H.R.  8917.  Adopt  conference  report  on 
$2,433,137,200  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies   (yea  385;   nay  14),  yea. 

H.R.  8619:  Adopt  conference  report  on 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriations  of  $9,927,667,000 
for  agriculture,  environmental  and  consumer 
protection  agencies  for  fiscal  1974  (yea  348; 
nay,  24) ,  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  727:  To  prohibit  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  from  conducting  a  program 
which  discriminated  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters in  the  method  for  establishing  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  product  prices  (yea 
371;  nay  7),  yea. 

H.R.  10397:  Authorize  $1.6  million  for 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  for  the  period  of 
June  30.  1973  to  Dec.  31,  1974  (yea  241;  nay 
130),  yea. 

H.R.  6452 :  Authorize  $800-mlllion  for  fiscal 
1974-75  grants  to  states  and  local  agencies 
for  urban  mass  transit  operating  subsidies 
and  Increase  the  federal  share  of  assistance 
for  mass  transit  capital  grant  programs  (yea 
219:  nay  195)  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  748:  Appropriate  such  sums  as 
necessary  up  to  a  limit  of  $2,203,000,000  to 
maintam  the  gold  value  of  U.S.  financial 
commitments  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  international  development  banks 
in  terms  of  the  dollar  which  was  devalued 
by  10%  on  Feb.  12,  1973  (yea  274;  nay  90), 
yea. 

HJl.  9682:  Provide  for  the  non-partisan 
election  of  a  13-member  city  council  and 
mayor  by  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  reorganize  the  District  gov- 
ernment  (yea  343;   nay  74),  yea. 

H.R.  10614:  Authorize  $2,661,227,000  In  fis- 
cal 1974  appropriations  for  construction  pro- 
jects at  military  bases  In  the  Untied  States 
and  overseas  (yea  359;  nay  28),  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  542:  Adopt  conference  report  on 
War  Powers  bill  establishing  a  60-day  limit 
on  the  President's  powers  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  abroad,  unless  Congress  declared  war 
or  specifically  authorized  the  action  or  was 
unable  to  meet  because  of  an  armed  attack 
on  the  U.S.,  and  permitting  Congress  to  end 
such  a  commitment  at  any  time  by  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  (yea  238;  nay 
123) ,  yea. 

HJl.  10203:  Authorize  $1,258,257,000  for 
flacal  1974  for  construction,  repair,  deslgi 
and  development  of  fiood  control,  navigation, 
and  other  water  resources  projects  on  the 
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nation's  rivers,  harbors  and  coastimes  (yea 
337;  nay  14),  yea. 

H.R.  9330:  Adopt  conference  report  appro- 
priating $5,233,189,000  In  fiscal  1974  for 
Treasury  Department,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  related 
agencies  (yea  403;  nay  10),  yea. 

H.R.  6691:  Adopt  conference  report  appro- 
priating $605,189,933  for  fiscal  1974  opera- 
tions of  the  legislative  branch  (yea  400;  nay 
11),  yea. 

H.R.  9581:  Direct  President  to  establish  a 
mandatory  program  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  assure  that 
shortages  are  shared  equally  by  all  users  and 
all  regions  of  the  U.S.  (yea  337;  nay  72),  yea. 

H.R.  3927:  Extend  through  fiscal  1976  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  of  1970  and 
authorize  appropriations  under  the  Act  of 
$5-mlllion  in  fiscal  1974,  $15-milUon  In  fiscal 
1975  and  $25-mimon  In  fiscal  1976  (yea  335; 
nay  60) ,  yea. 

H.R.  10956:  Authorize  $185-mlUlon  in  fiscal 
1974-76  to  aid  area-wide  systems  of  emer- 
gency medical  care  (yea  364;  nay  18),  yea. 

H.R.  9456:  Authorize  $90-milllon  In  fiscal 
1974-76  appropriations  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  for  school- 
based  and  community-based  education  pro- 
grams on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  (yea  372; 
nay  13) ,  yea. 

H.R.  10937:  Extend  term  of  the  federal 
grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
vestigating the  Watergate  break-In  and 
coverup  for  six  months  beyond  its  normal  ex- 
piration on  Dec.  4,  1973,  and  permitting  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bla  to  extend  it  an  additional  six  months 
upon  the  request  of  the  grand  Jury  (yea  378; 
nay  1),  yea. 

H.J.  Res.  542:  Pass  over  President  Nixon's 
Oct.  24  Veto.  War  Powers  bill  establishing  a 
60-day  limit  on  the  President's  powers  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  abroad  (yea  284;  nay 
135).    yea. 

H.R.  11104:  Reduce  proposed  temporary 
federal  debt  celling  level  to  $475.7-bllllon 
from  $478-bllllon  (yea  253;  nay  153),  yea. 

H.R.  9142: Authorize  $421.5-mllllon  plus 
$l-blUlon  in  federal  loan  guarEmtees  to  re- 
organize the  six  bankrupt  railroads  In  the 
Northeast  into  one  profitable  corporation 
(yea  306;  nay  82) ,  yea. 

S.  1081:  Adopt  conference  report  to  au- 
thorize the  immediate  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  amend  right-of-way 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  authorize  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
take  certain  court  actions  (yea  361;  nay  14), 
yea. 

H.R.  8916:  Adopt  conference  report  appro- 
priating $4,687,527,000  in  fiscal  1974  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
federal  Judiciary  and  15  related  agencies  (yea 
394;  nay  11),  yea. 

S.  15'70:  Adopt  conference  repwrt  to  direct 
the  President  to  establish  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram for  the  allocation  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts (yea  348:  nay  46) ,  yea. 

H.R.  11459:  Appropriate  $2,609,090,000  for 
fiscal  1974  Department  of  Defense  construc- 
tion of  family  housing,  bachelor  living  quar- 
ters and  other  armed  forces  facilities  (yea 
366:  nay  29),  yea. 

H.  Res.  702:  Provide  $l-mllllon  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
Investigation  of  Impeachment  charges 
against  President  Nixon  (yea  367;  nay  51), 
yea. 

H.R.  11333:  Increase  Social  Security  bene- 
fits by  7%  In  March,  1974  and  an  additional 
4%  In  June,  1974,  increase  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  wage  base  to  $13,200  In  January 
1974  and  provide  future  adjustments  In  the 
payroll  tax  rate  and  move  up  to  January 
1974  from  July  1974  scheduled  Increases  in 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  program  which  was 
scheduled  to  replace  existing  federal-state 
matching  assistance  programs  for  the  aged. 
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blind  and  disabled  poor  (yea  391;  nay  20), 
yea. 

H.R.  11324:  Provide  for  daylight  saving 
time  from  the  first  Sunday  occurring  15  days 
after  enactment  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
April,  1975  (yea  311;  nay  88),  yea. 

HJl.  11010:  Extend  Manpower  Develop- 
ment programs  providing  for  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed (yea  369:  nay  31) ,  yea. 

H.  Res.  721:  Provide  for  House  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendments  to  the  federal 
debt  limit  bill  and  return  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate (Senate  had  added  to  the  bill  amend- 
ments to  provide  for  federal  financing  of 
presidential  and  cougressional  election  cam- 
paigns)  (yea  347;  nay  54) .  yea. 

H.R.  11575:  Appropriate  $74,488,609,000  for 
Department  of  Defense  activities  and  all  ma- 
jor armed  forces  and  weapon  programs  In 
fiscal  1974  (yea  336;  nay  23),  yea. 

H.R.  11576:  Appropriate  supplemental 
funds  totaling  $1,433,035,718  for  several  fed- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  in  fiscal  1974 
(yea  295;  nay  8),  yea. 

S.  1191:  Authorize  $600-mUllon  In  fiscal 
1974-76  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  and  establish  a  National 
Center  on  (Thlld  Abuse  and  Neglect  (yea  364; 
nay  36) ,  yea. 

H.R.  11710:  To  lower  the  salary  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  clarify  the  proper  use 
of  the  franking  privilege  bv  members  of  Con- 
gress (yea  261;  nay  129) ,  yea. 

H.R.  9437:  Amend  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  $40-mllllon  In  fiscal 
1974-76  for  programs  to  encourage  foreign 
travelers  to  visit  the  U.S.  (yea  272  .  nay  120), 
yea. 

S.  1443:  Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
authorizing  $2.4  billion  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance  in  fiscal  1974  and 
S922-mUlion  In  economic  assistance  in  fiscal 
1975  (yea  210;  nay  193),  yea. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Declare  it  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  support,  protect  and  enhance" the 
coastal  and  offshore  fisheries  resources  of  the 
U.S.  (yea  405;  nay  0) ;  yea. 

H.R.  8877:  Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
appropriating  $32,926,796,000  in  fiscal  1974 
luuds  for  HEW  and  related  agencies  (yea  371- 
nay  33),  j'ea. 

K.R.  7130:  Revise  congressional  procedures 
to  give  Congress  better  control  over  Federal 
spending  and  fiscal  policy  and  allow  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  impounded  fvinds  (yea  386- 
nay  23),  yea. 

H.  Res.  735:  Confirm  President  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (Mich  ) 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  U.S.  (vea  387-  nav 
35'  .  ysa. 

H.R.  1 1459 :  Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
appropriating  $2,658,861,000  in  fiscal  1974 
for  construction  of  military  famUv  housing, 
bachelor  quarters  and  other  installations  m 
the  U.S.  and  overseas  (yea  329;  nav  40),  yea. 

HJl.  10710:  Forbid  extension  of"credlts  or 
guarantees  by  any  federal  government  agency 
for  trade  with  a  Communist  nation  if  the 
President  found  that  its  government  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate  or  imposed  more  than 
nominal  fees  or  taxes  on  citizens  who  wished 
to  emigrate  (yea  319;  nay  80 1.  yea.  Give 
President  broad  powers  to  negotiate  trade 
expansion  agreements  and  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  subject  to  congressional 
veto  procedures,  grant  import  relief,  provide 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers  and  Indus- 
tries hurt  by  Imports  and  retaliate  against 
unfair  trade  practices  (yea  272;  nay  140) ,  yea. 

H.R.  11088:  Authorize  $2.2  billion  in  emerg- 
ency security  assistance  for  Israel  (yea  364- 
nay  52),  yea. 

H.R.  11771:  Appropriate  $6,833,912,000  In 
fiscal  1974  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  (yea  219:  nay  180) ,  yea. 

"HJl.  11450:  Ban  allocation  of  petroleum  for 
busing  of  students  to  school  farther  than  the 
school  nearest  to  their  homes  (yea  221;  nay 
192),  yea. 
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R«sciiid  the  requirement  for  emissloii  con- 
trol devices  on  vehicles  throughout  the  Na- 
tion until  Jan.  1, 1977  except  for  cert&ln  areas 
which  have  significantly  high  pollution  levels 
(yea  180;  nay  210) ,  yea. 

Provide  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
those  who  are  unen^loyed  as  a  result  of  th« 
administration  of  the  National  Kmergency 
Act  (yea  311;  nay  73) ,  yea. 

HJl.  11450:  Provide  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Act  may  restrict  exports  of  ooal  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks  If  such  exports  will 
result  in  unemployment  In  the  VS.  (yea 
327;  nay  27),  yea. 

Prohibit  the  exportation  of  crude  oil,  reald* 
ual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products 
unless  the  President  orders  the  approval  of 
the  export  (yea  152;  nay  205) .  yea. 

Prohibit  the  export  of  petroleum  products 
for  military  use  in  Indochina  (yea  201;  nay 
172),  yea. 

Authorize  specific,  temporary  emergency 
actions  to  ensxire  the  essential  U.S.  energy 
needs  would  be  met  (yea  265;  nay  112),  yea. 


MORE    ON    THE    DECLINE    OP    THE 
SAT  SCORES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  and  on  February  8, 1974, 1  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  alarm- 
ing decline  in  the  test  grades  of  our 
young  people  taking  the  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  prior  to  entering  college.  By 
way  of  response  I  received  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Prof.  Joel  Margolis,  of  Rutgers 
University,  which  further  confirms  the 
present  sad  state  of  American  education. 
I  commend  his  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

RTTTGXBS  UNrVERSTTT, 

Camden,  NJ.,  January  30, 1974. 
Representative  Robert  J.  Htjber, 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building, 
O.S.  House  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Representative  Httibr:  I  noticed 
that  you  Inserted  an  article  on  the  decline 
of  SAT  scores  In  the  Record.  I'm  glad  to  note 
that  at  least  somebody  In  Washington  is 
concerned  about  what  Is  going  on.  While 
there  may  be  several  factors  to  account  for 
the  decline  In  SAT  scores,  It  Is  true  that 
they  have  gone  down  while  the  average  grade 
in  college  has  gone  up. 

This  "grade  Inflation"  Is  part  of  a  general 
cheapening  of  education  that  we  see  through- 
out our  educational  system.  In  most  public 
school  systems  today,  particularly  In  large 
cities,  there  Is  an  Implicit,  If  not  explicit 
"automatic— don't  teU  them"  system  In  ef- 
fect. That  Is,  automatic  promotion  whether 
or  not  students  have  completed  the  required 
work  for  the  course  and  the  refusal  to  tell 
Illiterates  that  they  are  UUterate.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  large  number  of  students  are  al- 
lowed to  graduate  from  high  school  and  even 
be  admitted  to  college  even  though  they  can- 
not write  sentences  In  the  English  lan- 
guage. At  schools  such  as  Rutgers,  Camden, 
tihe  KngUsh  Oomposltton  tsMben  do  not  ftOl 
miterataa,  but  r»ther  give  tbam  B^  and  Cs. 
There  are  a  few  faculty  members  who  don't 
do  this,  but  we  are  In  the  minority  and  stu- 
dents can  easily  sTold  taking  our  courses. 
(Kven  tf  they  happen  acddentally  to  ^»^^ 
tn  one  of  them,  the  standards  for  expulsion 
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are  so  low  thct  one  F  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequences.) 

At  the  same  time  that  our  schools  are  not 
maintaining  standards  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  they  have  helped  cheapen  the  con- 
cept of  academic  excellence  at  the  other  end. 
Students  receive  good  grades  for  no  reason 
at  all.  Tied  to  this  has  been  the  movement 
to  admit  students  to  school  solely  on  the 
basis  of  some  group  characteristic  (e.g.,  race). 
Such  a  system  will  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  our  society,  particularly  for  In- 
telligent blacks,  who  would  be  admitted  un- 
der any  system.  (You  might  war.t  to  read 
Thomas  Sowell's  Black  Education.)  As  you 
may  know,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co\xrt  has 
agreed  to  hear  a  case  (teallng  with  racially 
discriminatory  law  school  admissions  (Dc- 
Punls  vs.  Odegaard). 

As  a  member  of  the  Bducatflon  and  Labor 
Committee,  perhaps  you  can  convince  some 
of  the  Democrats  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
matters. 

TTiank  you  for  your  Cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  Margolis, 
Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Political  Scien.ce. 


THE  SILENT  TREATMENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  you 
know  the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and  rivers 
by  sewage  and  industrial  waste,  and  the 
consequent  contamination  of  our  drink- 
ing water,  are  among  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  country  today. 

Scientists  have  recognized  that  many 
of  our  most  serioiis  diseases  are  being 
transmitted  in  drinking  water  because 
existing  treatment  methods  do  not  ade- 
quately destroy  the  bacteria  and  viruses 
which  cause  such  diseases  as  poUo, 
cholera,  hepatitis,  et  cetera. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  increasing  trend  to  public 
health  as  population  density  grows 
greater,  the  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  to  combat  the 
problem,  which  so  far  has  had  very  lim- 
ited effect. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  today 
that  a  major  breakthrough  has  been 
made  in  this  field  by  Telecommunications 
Industries,  Inc.,  of  Copiague,  N.Y..  which 
finally  offers  a  practical  system  which 
really  disinfects  sewage  and  produces 
sterile  water  which  i«  germ  and  virus 
free  and  which  can  stop  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  national  water  system 
through  partially  treated  Industrial  and 
human  waste. 

Dr.  Morris  Pollard,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  virologists,  has 
headed  a  team  at  the  Lobund  Laboratory 
at  Notre  Dame  University,  which  has 
evaluated  the  process,  and  their  conclu- 
sions were  reported  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity on  January  14  and  15  at  a  2- day 
seminar  at  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Pollard  pointed  out  that  the  system 
has  proved  to  be  a  superior  method  for 
disinfection  of  waste  water  and  is  ex- 
tremely effective  in  destroying  viruses 
and  bacteria  In  sewsige. 
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The  February  11  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine carries  an  ariiicle  on  page  74,  which 
summarizes  In  laymen's  language  the  re- 
markable results  of  the  Notre  Dame  study 
of  the  Telecommimications  Industries' 
process.  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  you: 

THE   SILENT   TREATMENT 

No  one  can  hear  the  high-frequency  tones, 
but  their  echoes  can  be  tracked  far  beyond 
the  research  labs  where  they  were  first  de- 
tected. Today,  ultrasonics,  otherwise  known 
as  the  science  of  noiseless  sound,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  more  vereatlle  tools  of  tech- 
nology. Vibrating  at  roughly  18,000  or  more 
cycles  per  second,  quiet  bursts  of  ultrasonic 
energy  can  probe  the  ocean  depths,  clean 
teeth,  cut  through  steel,  even  look  for  brain 
damage.  In  their  latest  incarnation,  ultra- 
sonic waves  are  being  put  to  work  in  a  novel 
sewage-treatment  system. 

Most  American  cities  still  treat  raw  sew- 
age with  relatively  primitive  methods.  Larger 
particles  of  waste  are  usually  allov^-ed  to  set- 
tle out  of  the  polluted  water,  which  is  filtered 
through  gravel  and  sand  and  then  chlori- 
nated before  being  piped  to  a  nearby  river  or 
lake.  Trouble  is,  such  "purified"  sewage  is 
almost  always  contaminated  with  a  rich 
brew  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  to  say  nothing 
of  stubborn  industrial  wastes  that  may  serve 
as  fertilizers  and  cause  such  rapid  plant 
growth  In  the  waters  where  they  are  dumped 
that  aU  other  forms  of  life  are  eventually 
choked  off. 

The  new  purifying  process,  called  Sono- 
zone,  practically  eliminates  that  leftover  pol- 
lution with  a  swift  one-two  punch.  A  small, 
vibrating  metal  disk  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank 
through  which  the  sewage  water  fiows  sends 
out  a  steady  stream  of  ultrasonic  energy.  At 
the  same  time,  ozone,  a  highly  active  form 
of  oxygen  that  readUy  combines  with  other 
materials.  Is  bubbled  into  the  tank  from  a 
nearby  generator,  which  produces  the  gas  by 
shooting  electric  arcs  through  ordinary  air. 

LARGER  TXST 

Scientists  are  not  sure  exactly  what  takes 
place  when  the  sewage  te  subjected  to  the 
combination  of  buzzes  and  bubbles.  But 
whatever  happens  Is  highly  effective.  CUimps 
of  bacteria  and  viruses  disintegrate;  longer 
chemical  molecules  break  apart.  In  a  pilot 
project  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  that 
processes  20,000  gal.  of  sewage  dally,  less  than 
60  seconds  of  Sonozone  treatment  vnm  proved 
Itself  capable  of  destroying  100%  of  the  fecal 
bacteria  and  viruses  It  attacks,  93%  of  the 
phosphates  and  72%  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds. 

Some  European  cities  already  use  ozone  In 
place  of  chlorine  to  purify  water  (Timz,  Sept. 
3).  Engineers  at  Long  Island's  Telecom- 
munications Industries,  Inc.,  which  designed 
Sonozone,  say  that  the  addition  of  ultra- 
sonic waves  produces  a  second  whammy  that 
makes  the  ozone  much  more  effective  than 
the  chemical  alone.  One  reason  is  that  the 
high-frequency  vibrations  keep  the  ozone 
bubbles  stnaU  and  separated,  thus  providing 
a  maximum  surface  area  on  which  the 
cleansing  reactions  can  take  place.  Sonozone 
will  soon  be  put  to  a  larger  test.  A  fuU-scale 
plant  Is  about  to  start  up  In  the  Indian- 
town.  Fla.,  area,  where  6,000  people  produce 
some  600,000  gal.  of  sewage  per  day. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
spent  on  conventional  «ystems,  a  unique 
and  effective  new  technology  has  been  de- 
veloped by  a  small  company  which  did 
not  exist  10  years  ago  and  which  has 
never  received  a  dollar  of  government 
money  in  Its  entire  existence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  timely  reminder 
that  there  Is  stUl  Ingenuity  and  Inltla- 
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tive  left  in  this  country  which  can  solve 
the  great  problems  facing  us  at  the  mo- 
ment if  we  continue  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  our  native  intelligence, 
courage  and  initiative  can  flourish  and  be 
free  to  fociis  those  energies  on  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us. 
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THE  ENERGY  (CRISIS 


CXDNCERN  EXPRESSED  FOR  TITLE  I 
OP  PROPOSED  H.R.  69 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MLNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
some  concern  expressed  that  the  new 
formula  for  title  I  proposed  in  H.R.  69 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  burden 
experienced  by  industrial  States  and 
large  cities.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
those  who  have  raised  this  issue  and  have 
done  some  analysis  which  should  serve 
to  indicate  that  this  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

To  examine  this  premise,  I  went  back 
to  the  first  year  of  title  I  in  1966  and 
compared  the  percentage  of  children 
counted  as  a  share  of  the  title  eligible 
title  I  children  for  certain  selected  States 
and  counties.  That  information  is  print- 
ed below.  As  can  be  seen  by  examining 
the  data,  each  one  of  the  urban  counties 
studied  has  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
children  coimted  as  a  percentage  of  the 
national  total  under  the  H.R.  69  formula 
than  imder  the  original  1966  allocation. 
Even  New  York  Coimty,  which  is  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  has  a  greater 
percentage  under  H.R.  69  despite  the  foci 
that  New  York  County  hsis  lost  school 
age  population  in  the  period  since  1966: 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SELECTED 
STATES  AND  COUNTIES— FISCAL  YEAR  1966  AND  H.R.  69 


fiscal  year  1966 
Per- 

H.R.  6S 

Per- 

Hi- 

cent 

Eli- 

cent 

gibles 

share 

gibles 

share 

Total  eligibles 

.5,530,718 

100 

8,603,841 

100 

Selected  States: 

Alabama 

.  242, 522 

4.4 

275, 108 

3.2 

"alifornia 

.  308,607 

5.6 

723,999 

8.4 

lorida 

.  142,533 

2.6 

306.040 

3.6 

Ilinols 

.  230,017 

4.2 

382,559 

4.4 

ndiana 

.    79,901 

1.4 

133, 616 

1.5 

Kentucky 

.  193,  559 

3.5 

212,350 

2.5 

Majsachusetts 

.    63,882 

1.2 

150, 193 

1.7 

Vllehigan 

.  145,741 

2.6 

314, 162 

3.6 

i^lnnesofa 

.    88.882 

1.6 

114,784 

1.3 

Mississippi 

..  245,  903 

4.4 

263, 216 

3.0 

New  Jersey 

.    85,341 

1.5 

213,266 

7,5 

New  York. 

.  299,950 
.  398, 168 

5.4 
7.2 

742.509 
645, 100 

8  6 

Texas 

7.5 

Selected  counties: 

Fulton,  Ga 

.     16, 769 

.3 

33,309 

.39 

DeKalb.Ga 

.      3,998 

.07 

8,702 

.10 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

.  106.729 

1.9 

261,706 

3.04 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.     13,718 

.25 

24.  248 

.28 

Dade, Fla.. 

.     18,304 

.33 

46,383 

.S4 

Suffolk,  Mass 

..     15,492 

.28 

38,525 

.45 

PNIadelphia.  Pa.... 

.    51,429 

.93 

111,005 

1.29 

Cook, 111 

..  128,040 

2.3 

234,483 

2.72 

Jefferson,  Ky 

..    11,736 

.21 

25, 633 

.30 

Bronx,  N.Y 

..    33,541 

.61 

136, 033 

1.58 

Kings.  N.Y 

.    67,643 

1.2 

208,411 

2.42 

Queens,  N.Y 

..     18,697 

.34 

44,511 

5? 

New  York,  N.Y 

..    55,581 

1.0 

87,607 

1.02 

Richmond,  N.Y 

.      2,664 

.05 

6,858 

.08 

Harris,  Tex 

..    28,584 

.52 

68.076 

.79 

Wayne,  Mich 

..    61,384 

Lll 

125,704 

1.46 

HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOOTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Anthony  HEirrigan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council, 
discussed  with  Dean  Manion  on  the 
Manion  Forum  the  issue  of  the  current 
energy  crisis. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Harrigan's  remarks  is 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  being  used  as  an 
excuse  for  more  Government  controls. 
Whether  or  not  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
crisis,  I  certainly  concur  with  Tony  Har- 
rigan  that  it  is  a  deflnite  and  most  unfor- 
tunate result.  The  idea  of  mandatory 
days  when  we  can  or  cannot  get  gasoline, 
of  gas  rationing,  of  proposals  for  nation- 
alization of  the  oil  and  gas  industry — 
these  are  anathema  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  we  have  always  cherished 
and  which  has  done  so  much  for  this 
coimtry.  Not  only  are  they  violative  of 
free  enterprise  economics,  but  ouch  re- 
strictions have  been  proven  throughout 
history  to  create  more  problems  than 
they  solve  and  they  usually  worsen,  over 
the  long  haul,  the  very  crisis  they  were 
designed  to  relieve  or  avert. 

I  have  known  Tony  Harrigan  for  a  long 
time  £ind  have  great  admiration  for  his 
insight  and  his  courage  in  telling  things 
as  they  are.  I  feel  that  this  particular 
interview  Is  weU  worth  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  I  In- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 
The  Threat  or  an  Attthobitarian  Economy: 

The  Enxbgt  Crisis  Is  Being  Used  as  an 

ExctrsE  FOR  More  Governbient  Controls 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Dean  Manion.  Anthony  Harrigan  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished author  and  commentator  on  na- 
tional economic  affairs.  He  Is  also  Ezecutlv* 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  which  is  one  of  the  most  artic- 
ulate and  Influential  business  organizations 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Harrigan  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  Manion  Forum.  He  Is 
back  with  us  today  to  discuss  currently  deveU 
oping  threats  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Harrigan,  we  are  aU  anxious  to  hear 
your  analjrses  of  the  dangers  to  our  enor- 
mously productive  capitalist  system.  TeU  ua 
about  this  danger. 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Dean  Manion,  I  value  this 
opportunity  to  explain  to  your  listening  au- 
dience that  as  our  country  faces  a  worsening 
fuel  shortage  there  will  be  more  and  more 
demands  for  a  controlled  economy.  Numerous 
ofBoeholders  and  pundits  are  using  the  energy 
crisis  as  an  exctise  for  promoting  central 
planning  and  direction  of  all  phases  of  our 
economic  life.  They  want  rationing,  stricter 
price  controls,  new  regulations  on  bualnees, 
and  direct  government  Involvement  In  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

Unf  ortimately,  many  Americans  dont  real- 
ize that  government  controls  and  blueprints 
create  problems  Instead  of  solving  them.  And 
no  system  of  rationing  ever  Increased  the 
supply  of  a  commodity. 

Dean  Manion.  Can  you  give  \ia  aome  In- 
stances of  the  effort  to  Involve  government 
directly  In  production? 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Certainly.  For  exasiple.  Busi- 
ness Week  Magazine  recently  reported  that 
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"a  liberal  Senate  group,  coached  by  Johnson 
administration  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  Lee  C.  White,"  is  urging  "creation 
of  a  Federal  oU  and  gas  corporation  to  ex- 
plore for,  produce,  and  possibly  even  market 
untapped  oU  and  gas  lying  xinder  Federal 
lands." 

This  Is  only  one  example.  If  one  pays  at- 
tention to  the  liberal  media,  one  finds  that 
the  oil  shortage  Is  being  used  as  a  spring- 
board for  attacks  on  energy -related  industries 
In  particular  and  free  enterprise  in  general. 
The  advocates  ot  nationalized  industries  see 
the  oil  shortage  as  a  golden  opportunity  to 
create  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  capitalism. 

Dean  Manion.  Tell  us  more  about  the  back- 
ground of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Harrigan.  The  background  Is  complex, 
of  course,  and  Involves  mistakes  In  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  other  factors.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  energy  In- 
dustries have  been  warning  of  a  developing 
crisis  for  several  years.  When  those  industries 
that  provide  our  fuels  and  power  sought  to 
explore,  drill,  mine,  lay  pipe  or  build  new 
nuclear  plants,  they  caught  heavy  fire  from 
the  liberal  forces  and  their  allies  in  the 
media  and  government. 

Liberals  shouted  about  "tax  loopholes." 
Environmental  extremists  condemned  re- 
source development  In  remote  wilderness 
areas.  Labor  unions  protested  against  pos- 
sible profits  from  new  energy  projects.  Puni- 
tive or  restrictive  legislation  discouraged  risk 
capital  from  funding  costly  searches  for  oil 
and  gas  on  land  and  offshore.  Coal  mining 
was  fought  at  every  turn,  even  halted  in  some 
areas  through  crippling  laws.  Liberals  were  so 
busy  regulating  and  restricting  business  that 
they  had  no  time  to  consider  the  economic 
siorm  clouds  ahead.  A  Congress  that  foisted 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
upon  American  business  didn't  even  have  a 
fire  drill  for  the  nation's  economy. 

Dean  Manion.  Do  you  feel  that  Americans 
are  getting  all  the  facts  they  need  in  order 
to  understand  the  economic  crisis  that's 
developing? 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
being  told  vital  facts.  They  are  being  advised 
that  they  m\ist  tighten  their  belts  and  ac- 
cept adversity,  though  the  nation  Is  not  at 
war  and  it  is  not  in  America's  national  In- 
terest to  antagonize  the  oU-produclng  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East.  The  American  peo- 
ple, sad  to  say,  are  not  being  told  that  a  great 
danger  lies  in  the  probability  that  the  Con- 
gress will  try  to  legislate  the  country  out  of 
Its  difficulty,  Imposing  new  controls  that  will 
only  Increase  our  troubles. 

The  lack  of  foresight.  Integrity  and  cour- 
age, coupled  with  bureaucratic  bungling  that 
got  the  nation  into  the  present  mess,  are 
hardly  the  means  to  get  us  out.  Finally,  the 
people  are  having  their  attention  diverted 
from  permanent  problems  of  ImiBense  seri- 
ousness— inflation,  an  unbalanced  budget,  a 
trade  deficit,  a  shaky  dollar,  and  compulsory 
unionism. 

Dean  Manion.  I  think  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  general  anti-business  climate  that  pre- 
vails now,  but  many  do  not  know  and  some 
even  deny  that  business  Is  subjected  to  har- 
assment. Is  It  true  that  biisinees  generaUy  U 
being  harassed  by  our  Federal  government? 

BICAU.    COMPANIES    AXE    VICTIMS 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Unquestionably,  Dean  Man- 
ion. Harassment  takes  many  forms.  One  form 
Is  absurd  over-regulation  of  Industry.  Take 
the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  now  being 
considered  by  Congress.  This  Is  a  Uttle- 
known  piece  of  legislation  which  has  not  re- 
ceived significant  attention  from  the  media 
or  the  pubUc.  But  It  threatens  the  survival  of 
small  companies  manufacturing  Industrial 
chemicals.  Under  this  legislation,  the  affected 
companies  could  be  compeUed  to  ^>end  as 
much  on  testing  a  product  fts  they  oould 
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earn  In  Its  annual  sales.  No  responsible  per- 
son Is  against  testing,  but  there  must  be  rea- 
sonable limits,  especially  on  products  such 
as  boiler  cleaning  compounds  and  corrosion 
inhibitors  which  aren't  used  by  the  general 
public. 

Nevertheless,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion propose  penalties  of  $25,000  a  day,  which 
seem  excessive,  to  say  the  least.  The  effect  of 
such  legislation  Is  to  drive  small  companies 
out  of  business.  This  Is  only  a  sample  of  the 
immoderate,  uxu'easonable,  counterproduc- 
tive regulation  with  which  business  Is  con- 
fronted today. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Harrlgan,  you  have  used 
the  word  "absurd"  to  characterize  some  regu- 
latory practices.  Give  us  some  examples  of 
these. 

Ilr.  Haseigan.  I  would  term  as  absurd  the 
proposal  by  Senator  Charles  Percy,  of  Illinois, 
to  change  automobile  sp)eedometers.  He  ob- 
jects to  speedometers  Indicating  high  maxi- 
mum speeds  and  wants  Congress  to  legislate 
changes  In  speedometers.  This  Item,  I  thlnlc, 
show^s  that  some  national  legislators  have 
lost  all  perspective  Insofar  as  regulation  of 
Industry  Is  concerned.  They  want  a  law  to 
cover  almost  every  business  practice. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Harrlgan,  does  tais  sort 
of  regulatory  frenzy  Indicate  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  new  state  of  mind  regarding  pri- 
vate business? 

Mr.  Haekican.  There's  no  doubt  about  It. 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  an  antl-lndustrlal, 
anti-technological  binge  In  which  every 
minor  Imperfection — from  a  defective  can  of 
tuna  flsh  to  a  single  oU  spill  off  the  Califor- 
nia coast — becomes  an  excuse  for  halting  new 
technical  developments  and  Justification  for 
more  government  control. 

Obviously,  we  haven't  managed  to  create 
Utopia  by  1974  or  rid  human  beings  cf  im- 
perfections. Some  products  will  be  defective. 
Just  as  people  will  always  make  mistakes.  But 
that's  not  sufficient  reason  for  turning  back 
the  clock  on  Industrialization  or  for  Intro- 
ducing an  enormous  new  government  regula- 
tory apparatus.  Yet  we  are  faced  with  wild 
exaggerations  and  demands,  such  as  Ralph 
Nader's  recent  demand  at  the  Western  Qov- 
ernors  Conference  for  a  halt  to  all  nuclear 
power  plant  development. 

Dean  Manion.  Are  these  exaggerations  and 
demands  generating  pressure  for  a  sweeping 
change  in  otir  economic  system? 

Mr.  Habrigan.  Yes,  that's  correct.  The  aiitl- 
buslness  mentality  has  produced  demands 
for  Federal  chartering  of  all  business,  nation- 
alization of  companies  that  refuse  to  set  up 
plants  In  inner  city  areas,  deconcentratlon 
of  large  corporations,  mandatory  placement 
of  union  and  consumer  group  representa- 
tives on  boards  of  directors  of  companies, 
and  strict  government  controls  on  plant  loca- 
tion, product  selection  and  advertising.  These 
demands  were  voiced  at  the  Naderlte  Con- 
ference on  Corporate  Responsibility  In  Wash- 
ington several  years  ago. 

We  also  see  the  antl-buslness  mentality 
In  the  conunents  of  officeholders  who  are 
critical  of  corporate  breakdowns.  In  this 
connection,  I  was  Interested  to  note  the 
comment  of  Senator  Mark  Hatfleld,  of 
Oregon.  In  discussing  the  new  Railway  Re- 
organization Act.  He  referred  to  the  collapse 
of  certain  Northeastern  railroads  as  "merely 
one  more  in  a  growing  parade  of  examples 
where  a  bankruptcy  In  leadership  and  vision 
had  led  to  a  vacuum  in  our  corporate 
structure." 

No  one  denies  that  there  were  grave  fail- 
ures In  the  leadership  of  the  Penn-Central, 
for  example.  But  Senator  Hatfield  Ignores 
the  root  cause  of  the  raUroad  mess  in  the 
Northeast,  namely  the  domination  of  the 
railroads  by  labor  unions  which  bitterly  re- 
sisted modernization.  Ironically,  Congress,  in 
reorganizing  the  six  alUng  Northeastern  rail- 
roads, has  provided  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  payments  to  union  memoers  dis- 
placed In  the  reorganization.  Salaries  pro- 
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vlded  for  replaced  union  members  will  run 
up  Into  the  $300,000  a  year  range — all  at  tax- 
payer expense,  of  course. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Harrlgan,  Is  there  any 
end  in  sight  to  this  passion  for  government 
regulation  and  Invasion  of  private  business? 
Or  £ire  we  to  be  faced  indefinitely  with  more 
of  the  same? 

PEOPLE    REMAIN    APATHETIC 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Dean  Manion,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  are  facing  a  new  round  of  regu- 
latory activity  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  I 
refer  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulations  covering  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  in  a  community  and  new  con- 
struction of  business  properties.  Time  does 
not  permit  a  full  exploration  of  these  regu- 
lations, but  the  American  people  soon  will 
discover  that  sizable  business  structures  can- 
not be  built  or  modified  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  of  a  state  official  approved  by  the 

EPA. 

Insofar  as  the  controls  on  use  of  automo- 
biles are  concerned,  one  leading  newspaper, 
The  Houston  Chronicle,  has  termed  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  for  that  Texas  city  as 
being  of  "questionable  legality,  questionable 
authority,  and  questionable  necessity." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  also 
is  in  process  of  insisting  upon  punitive  ac- 
tion against  employees  of  lartre  businesses 
who  drive  their  own  cars  to  work  Instead  of 
participating  in  car  pools  or  riding  public 
transportation.  The  entire  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regulatory  effort  strikes 
at  established  personal  and  property  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Washington  editor 
of  the  highly  respected  Barron's  Financial 
Weekly,  the  EPA  effort  "can  lead  to  totalitar- 
ianism and  the  end  of  capitalism."  Despite 
this.  Congress  continues  to  pass  regulatory 
laws.  The  American  people  seem  apathetic  in 
the  face  of  challenges  to  their  rights. 

Dean  Manion.  I  don't  think  that  the 
American  people  have  any  realistic  Impres- 
sion of  what  is  happening  to  our  business 
system.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Frankly,  I  don't  believe  they 
understand.  Dean  Maniom.  We  have  few  na- 
tional leaders  to  describe  the  national  situa- 
tion in  accurate  terms.  I  believe  Senator 
James  Buckley,  of  New  York,  came  closest 
when  he  told  his  colleagues  recently  that 
"For  the  first  time  in  American  peacetime 
history,  we  are  living  under  an  authoritarian 
economy."  He  described  the  massive  new  eco- 
nomic controls  as  "dissBtrous  for  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  economy,  and  for  the  cause  of 
freedom." 

Dean  Manion.  Why  do  not  more  of  our 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  talk  as 
candidly  as  Senator  Buckley? 

Mr.  Harrigan.  First  of  all.  Dean  Manion, 
we  have  numerous  inauentlal  officeholders 
who  are  ideologically  committed  to  a  con- 
trolled economy.  They  want  more  regulation, 
not  less.  They  are  antagonistic  to  a  truly 
free  economy.  Aside  from  these  socialist- 
oriented  officeholders,  we  have  a  large  con- 
tingent of  Americans  who  mistakenly  believe 
that  economic  controls  and  regulations  bene- 
fit our  people.  This  Is  tragically  wrong-head- 
ed, for  the  economic  controls  ordered  in 
1971  are  a  prlnclpwil  cause  of  shortages  w© 
are  encountering  in  America  at  the  present 
time.  Indeed  we  can  accurately  describe  the 
energy  shortage  as  a  regiUatlon-lnduced  crisis. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Harrigan,  have  you  any 
hope  for  the  amendment  of  this  sad 
situation? 

Mr.  Harrigan.  Yes,  Dean  Manion,  I  have  a 
strong  hop©  that  the  American  people  will 
com©  to  understand  the  situation  they  face 
and  the  need  for  coirrect  economic  principles. 
But  the  full  enlightenment  of  the  American 
people  and  the  prompting  of  constructive  ac- 
tion by  Congress  will  require  an  educational 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  who  un- 
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derstands  the  nature  and  worth  of  a  free 
economy.  If  Americans  can  be  persuaded  to 
demand  the  dismantling  of  controls  and  the 
abolition  of  ooimter-productive  controls,  the 
country  will  be  all  right.  But  if  the  U.S.  pub- 
lic accepts  more  controls  and  the  Socialist 
theory  behind  them,  the  road  ahead  for  ovct 
nation  will  be  long  and  bitter. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Harrlgan,  for  this  discussion  on  the  threat 
of  an  authoritarian  economy  based  on  rigid 
Federal  controls  and  regulations.  I  am  sure 
that  when  and  if  our  people  finally  compre- 
hend the  awful  facts  that  you  have  described, 
we  will  see  a  sharp  political  turn  to  the 
right. 

My  friends,  I  hope  that  you  will  subscribe 
to  the  excellent  economic  commentaries,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Harrigan  and  Issued  periodically 
by  the  United  States  Industrial  Council.  (918 
Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37201)  If  every  business  organization  in  our 
country  was  as  vigilant  and  articulate  as 
the  United  States  Industrial  Council,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Socialist  tide  would  soon 
subside. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Woodland,  CaJif.,  Don  Giovan- 
nettl,  recently  participated  in  a  unique 
person-to-person  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Volunteer  Development 
Corps — VDC.  VDC  provides  short-term, 
technical  assistance  to  cooperatives  in 
le.sser  developed  countries. 

CeCoRA,  a  Colombian  federation  of 
fanners'  cooperatives,  asked  for  help  in 
training  field  personnel  to  grade  and 
pack  several  types  of  melons.  VDC  then 
asked  Giovannetti,  vice  president  of  Half 
Moon  F'ruit  &  I»roduce  Co.,  to  assist  the 
cooperative. 

During  his  visit  from  January  6  to  30, 
1974,  Giovannetti  proposed  several  ideas 
to  make  the  packing  plant  more  efiQcient. 
These  suggestions  included  setting  up 
bins  for  the  melons,  installing  conveyor 
belts  and  installing  a  melon  washer.  He 
also  suggested  incorporating  used  equip- 
ment and  parts  to  lower  the  estimated 
cost  of  new  shed  repairs. 

The  American  executive  redesigned 
CeCoRA's  shipping  carton  to  allow  bet- 
ter air  circulation  to  prevent  decay  of 
the  fruit.  Giovannetti  also  explained  the 
advantages  of  preirrlgatlon,  suggested 
methods  to  increase  soil  fertility  and 
helped  construct  a  ground  rig  to  apply 
insecticides. 

Corps  volunteers  serve  without  com- 
pensation for  up  to  90  days.  Travel  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  VDC  and  the  foreign 
cooperative. 

Cooperatives  that  have  requested  or  In- 
quired about  assistance  are  located  In 
such  diverse  areas  as  Chile,  the  Congo — 
Kinshasa — Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Jamaica, 
Peru,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  Af- 
rica, and  southeast  Asia. 

VDC  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  was  founded  In  1970.  It  is 
funded  by  donations  from  United  States 
and    overseas    cooperatives,    individual 
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contributors  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

I  would  like  to  praise  Mr.  Giovarmetti 
and  VDC  members  for  their  efforts  to  aid 
our  neighbors  abroad  in  developing  bet- 
ter countries  in  which  to  live.  It  appears 
that  we  have  discovered  an  effective 
technical  assistance  program  that  re- 
quires little  Federal  funding  and  pro- 
motes better  international  relations. 


EDITORIALS  CAUGHT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  have  been 
waiting  in  lines  for  their  gasoline  for 
so  long  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
habit  to  take  along  a  thermos  of  coffee 
and  the  morning  newspaper  to  while  the 
time  away  in  mile-long  lines.  They  have 
put  up  with  the  shortage  In  New  Jersey 
admirably  with  few  exceptions. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  Brendan 
Byrne,  instituted  mandatory  odd-even 
rationing  for  the  State  to  attempt  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  the  plan 
does  seem  to  be  working.  There  are  pur- 
chase limitations  set,  the  stations  must 
display  a  system  of  flags  as  indication  of 
the  status  of  the  gasoline  supply  there 
and  attendants  must  examine  the  fuel 
gauges  to  determine  whether  the  ve- 
hicle's tank  Is  holding  the  required  less- 
than-half  supply.  Sizable  fines  are  levied 
if  the  station  violates  any  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

Great  media  play  has  been  given  to  the 
consumers'  plight  in  obtaining  the  nec- 
essarj'  gasoline.  However,  less  than  ade- 
quate exposure  has  been  given  to  the 
plight  of  the  gasoline  station  owner,  who 
is  just  as  much  a  victim  of  the  shortage 
as  is  the  consumer  in  the  line.  Since  the 
base  period  of  1972.  over  500  independ- 
ent gasoline  stations  have  closed  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  primarily  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  operating  a  station 
and  the  strict  limitations  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  increasing  the  minimal  profit 
margin  of  the  business. 

The  desperate  situation  facing  the  sta- 
tion owner  is  considerable.  While  the 
public  clamors  for  the  necessary  fuel  it 
is  not  able  to  obtain,  the  monthly  al- 
location of  gasoline  for  the  stations  is 
in  many  cases  being  decreased.  The  own- 
ers and  attendants  of  the  stations  are 
truly  "Caught  in  the  Middle,"  which  is 
the  subject  of  an  editorial  I  am  includ- 
ing for  the  Record. 

The  timely  and  thoughtful  editorial 
appeared  in  the  February  23  edition  of 
the  News  Tribime  of  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
and  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 
The  article  follows: 

Editorial:  CAtroHT  in  the  Middlk 

Among  the  many  destructive  effects  of  the 
gasoline  shortage  Is  the  pressure  being  placed 
on  owners  and  attendants  at  service  stations. 

Those  Involved  in  the  retail  distribution 
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of  the  fuel  now  in  such  short  supply  are 
truly  caufiht  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. 

They  are  receiving  reduced  fuel  allocations 
with  which  they  must  attempt  to  satisfy 
overwhelming  customer  demands. 

Tliey  are  ordered  by  state  statute  to  post 
their  hours,  to  sell  no  less  than  five  gallons 
to  a  customer,  to  turn  away  cars  with  a 
half  tank  or  more  of  gas,  to  serve  customers 
according  to  the  odd-even  license  plate  sys- 
tem and  to  refrain  from  favoring  their  reg- 
ular customers.  Up  to  now.  furthermore,  the 
station  operator  has  been  made  in  effect  the 
enforcing  agency  for  the  statate  because 
neither  state  nor  local  authorities  have  taken 
enforcement  measures. 

The  station  owner  risks  heavy  fines  if  he 
does  not  comply  with  the  statute  and  he 
risks  the  wrath  of  his  regular  customers, 
friends  and  even  relatives  If  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  violate  the  law  and  sell  them  gaso- 
line when  they  need  it. 

His  whole  life  style  Is  disrupted  because 
he  cannot  operate  his  station  during  normal 
business  hours.  Beyond  that,  when  he  comes 
into  contact  with  the  community  outside 
of  his  station  he  finds  he  Is  the  centerpiece 
of  a  touchy  public  issue. 

Obvlo.isly,  almost  everyone  Is  affected  by 
the  gasoline  shortage  and  many  persons  are 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  not  being  able 
to  drive  to  work  or  to  other  essential  des- 
tinations. Motorists  are  having  their  pa- 
tience tried  dally,  also,  by  the  need  to  search 
out  stations  that  are  selling  gas  and  then 
perhaps  to  wait  in  line  to  make  a  purchase. 

Most  drivers  have  weathered  this  storm 
remarkably  well  and  order  has  prevailed  in 
Xew  Jersey,  e.speclally  since  the  state  statute 
somewhat  eased  the  pressure  on  the  auto 
lineups. 

There  have  been  reports  however  of  mo- 
torists trying  to  talk  service  station  owners 
or  attendants  into  making  exceptions  or  ar- 
guing with  them  over  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute. There  have  even  been  Isolated  reports 
of  threats  of  violence  to  station  personnel. 

Drivers  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind 
while  this  shortage  continues  that  the  retail 
dealer  is  not  the  cause  of  it  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  profiting  from  it. 

A  little  consideration  from  both  sides  of 
the  pump  might  serve  to  take  some  of  the 
edge  off  of  the  tension  of  the  fuel  shortage. 
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dldates  are  not  directly  financial  in  nature. 
And  these  other  forms  of  assistance,  in  which 
big  labor  excels,  would  be  enhanced,  not 
weakened,  by  limits  on  direct  contributions. 

In  a  recent  California  court  case  Involv- 
ing the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, for  example.  It  was  revealed  this  large 
AFL-CIO  union  has  been  providing  potent 
campaign  assistance  to  liberal  Democratic 
candidates  under  the  guise  of  "poiltical  edu- 
cation." Tliese  services  have  mor.etary  value, 
of  course,  but  they  are  often  provided  free  of 
charge  to  selected  liberals.  .  .  . 

"The  Indirect  aid,"  notes  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "includes  some  of  labor's  most  po- 
tent political  weapons:  assignment  of  paid 
staff  members  to  the  candidates'  campaigns, 
use  of  union  computers,  mobilization  of  get- 
out-the-vote  drives.  Dues  have  also  been  used 
...  to  supply  lAM-backed  candidates  vrtth 
polls  and  printing  services  and  to  finance 
'non-partisan'  registration  drives,  trips  by 
congressional  incumbents  back  home  during 
campaigns,  and  dinners  benefiting  office 
seekers  endorsed  by  the  machinists." 

Multiply  such  efforts  throughout  the  la- 
bor movement,  and  you  have  an  enormous 
concentration  of  political  muscle.  .  .  . 

Most  of  this  a'=sistance  goes  to  people  such 
as  Sen.  John  Tunney  of  California,  Sen.  Gale 
McGee  of  Wyoming,  and  Sens.  Bayh  and 
Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  other  liberals  of  simi- 
lar stripe.  We  shall  therefore  wait  with  inter- 
est to  see  whether  the  liberal  spokesmen  now 
talking  so  loudly  about  clean  elections  and 
conflict  of  interest  Include  these  particular 
types  of  campaign  assistance  in  their  pro- 
jected  reforms. 


PHONINESS  IS  PART  OP  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM  ISSUE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^AT^VES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  carried  an  editorial  earlier 
this  month  exposing  the  phonlness  be- 
hind certain  demands  for  "campaign  re- 
form" and  which  I  believe  should  be  more 
fully  comprehended  by  all  those  grap- 
pling with  this  complex  subject. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

Editobiai. 

The  phonlness  of  many  current  demands 
for  "campaign  reform"  appears  from  recent 
disclosures  of  big  labor's  participation  In  the 
political  arena. 

Focus  of  the  so-called  "reform"  efforts  Is 
to  put  a  limit  on  monetary  contributions  to 
candidates  and/or  to  substitute  taxpayer 
financing  for  private  donations.  Apart  from 
a  number  of  legal  and  constitutional  prob- 
lems raised  by  such  suggestions,  there  Is  the 
obvious  fact  that  many  crucial  aids  to  can- 


DR.  CORNELIUS  PINGS  HONORED 
BY  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
CHEMICAL    ENGINEERS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Pings,  professor 
of  chemical  engineering  and  chemical 
physic?  at  CalTech  in  Pasadena,  received 
the  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Award  in  Chemical 
Engineering  Research  for  1973  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. The  award  recognizes  outstanding 
recent  accomplishments  by  an  individual 
in  fundamental  or  applied  research  in 
the  field  of  chemical  engineering. 

Dr.  Pings  received  this  honor  for  his 
contributions  to  the  measurement  of  the 
properties  of  Uquids,  the  development 
of  new  approaches  to  the  prediction  of 
those  properties,  and  the  use  of  modem 
instrumentation  techniques  for  more 
precise  measurements  of  diffusi'vltles. 

Dr.  Pings,  who  is  also  vice  provost  and 
dean  of  graduate  studies  at  CalTech,  has 
received  several  other  honors  for  his 
research  achievements  in  liquid  state 
physics,  applied  chemical  thermody- 
namics, and  statistical  mechanics. 

Dedicated  scientists  like  Dr.  Pings 
make  enormous  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  society  and  our  civi- 
lization. Often  their  achievements  go  im- 
noticed  outside  the  scientific  community. 
I  feel  that  Dr.  Pings  deserves  our  recog- 
nition and  our  praise  for  his  tremendous 
accomplishments.  I  share  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Pings,  who  lives 
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within  my  congressional  district  at  828 
North  Kenmore  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  a 
great  deal  of  pride  In  Dr.  Pings'  out- 
standing work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

should  be  heard  on  this  matter  and  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people 
await  our  response. 


EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE,  AND 
JUDICIAL  SALARY  INCREASES- 
ILL  TIMED 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
from  today,  barring  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  will  become  effec- 
tive. 

As  you  know,  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  will  mean  that  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  desig- 
nated positions  will  finally  have  their 
pay  scales  brought  up  to  par  with  many 
of  their  contemporaries  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment service. 

The  nine  members  who  compiled  the 
report  began  their  deliberations  with  a 
commitment  to  come  forward  with  the 
most  equitable  and  reasonable  pay  scale. 
I  believe  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress— on  reviewing  the  final  report — 
would  agree  with  the  substantive  evi- 
dence presented,  especially  the  compila- 
tion of  comparative  figures  which  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  salary  adjust- 
ment. 

However,  I  also  feel  that  these  recom- 
mendations, if  translated  into  fact, 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  commitment 
many  of  us  have  made  to  fight  inflation. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  we, 
as  national  leaders,  have  asked  the  aver- 
age American  to  adhere  to  a  5. 5 -percent 
salary  guideline,  I  believe  oiu-  course  of 
action  becomes  obvious.  Accordingly,  I 
feel  compelled  to  add  my  name  to  those 
who  have  spoken  out  against  the  three- 
branch  pay  increase  for,  at  the  very 
least,  the  proposal  is  ill  timed  and  at 
worst,  an  insult  to  the  average  hard- 
working U.S.  citizen. 

In  taking  this  stand,  I  must  point  out 
that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  chaos 
which  presently  surrounds  the  salary 
scales  among  upper  level  workers  in  the 
Federal  service.  Also,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  by  maintaining  current  salary 
levels,  we  will  worsen  the  problem  Gov- 
ernment has  faced  in  attracting  and 
retaining  top-caliber  ofiQclals  at  the  exec- 
utive level. 

Needless  to  say,  many  of  these  diligent 
Federal  servants  are  justly  deserving  of 
adequate  compensation  but  a  30-percent 
lump-sum  increase  at  this  time  would 
amount  to  a  fiscally  Irresponsible  reward. 

If  we  Intend  to  combat  an  inflation- 
ary spiral,  then  we  must  set  a  national 
example  and  by  our  action,  cancel  this 
proposal.  As  of  now,  the  House  has  yet 
to  go  on  record  as  to  where  It  stands  on 
this  Issue  and  In  that  vein,  I  am  hopeful, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  will  employ  the 
prestige  of  your  good  o£Qce  In  bringing 
this  question  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I   am   convinced   that   all   Members 


EATON  FINDS  CASTRO  "EAGER" 
FOR  DETENTE  WITH  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Cleveland's,  and  the  Nation's,  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton,  has 
recently  returned  from  Cuba  with  a  mes- 
sage of  tremendous  significance  in  this 
era  of  detente. 

Both  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Washington  Post  have  published  ar- 
ticles on  Mr.  Eaton's  \i.sit.  It  is  clear 
from  what  Mr.  Eaton  says  in  them  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  an  end  to  the  cold 
war  with  Cuba.  I  believe  Mr.  Eaton's 
message  merits  the  most  urgent  atten- 
tion: 

(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  13,  1974) 

Eaton  Finds  Castro  "Eager"  Fob 

Detente 

(By  Allen  Wiggins) 

The  cold  war  with  Cuba  may  be  coming  to 
a  close. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  with  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro, 
said  yesterday  that  Castro  himself,  most  Cu- 
ban exiles  In  this  country  and  top  Ameri- 
can businessmen  are  saying  privately  that 
they  want  to  make  relations  normal  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  Eaton  said,  to 
maintain  hostility  towards  Cuba  "when  we 
have  already  made  peace  with  Russia  and 
China." 

Significant  In  Eaton's  account  of  his 
visit  to  Cuba  is  the  revelation  that  Castro 
la  "eager"  for  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States.  The  15  years  of  American  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Cuban  goods  have  untu 
now  been  matched  by  beUlgerent  rhetoric 
from  Castro. 

Eaton  S£iid  his  visit  was  the  cUmax  of  a 
two-month  series  of  talks  with  successful 
Cuban  emigrants  here  and  with  leading 
American  mdustrlallst*  and  businessmen. 

Without  exception,  all  are  anxious  to  re- 
sume relations  with  Cuba,  although  most  of 
the  businessmen  have  not  yet  been  wllUng 
to  say  80  publicly,  he  s«ld. 

"What  IB  obviously  needed  Is  for  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  Nixon  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  problem.  Castro  has  the  authority  and 
the  Intelligence  to  deal  with  the  problem," 
he  said. 

Asked  if  he  had  talked  with  any  top 
American  officials  about  softening  relations 
with  Cuba,  Eaton  said,  "Not  seriously,  but  I 
hope  to  have  some  talis." 

Eaton  has  been  an  advocate  of  "friend- 
ship aind  peacefxU  relations"  with  the  Com.- 
munist  world  for  two  decades.  By  this,  he 
makes  it  clear,  he  means  "doing  business" 
with  them. 

Eaton  said  he  had  dlsciissed  a  detente 
"qiilte  frankly"  with  Oastro.  and  he  was  aU 
few  It. 

"He  said  one  example  that  might  show 
the  American  people  his  friendliness  was  the 
^>eed  and  vigor  with  which  he  moved  against 
adrplane  hljackliig." 

Eaton  warned  that  Castro's  eagemeaa  for 
nonnal  relations  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
"yearning"  or  in  any  way  a  weak  poslUon. 
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"There's  no  use  In  talking  to  them  about 
how  powerful  we  are  when,  after  15  years  of 
embargo,  they  have  developed  a  world  market 
for  their  exports  at  prices  that  are  from  10 
to  20  times  what  they  were  15  years  ago 
when  we  cut  them  off,"  he  said. 

"It  has  been  very  popular  in  the  media  to 
denounce  Castro,  but  with  a  man  with  the 
courage  and  fighting  qualities  he  has— re- 
member,  he  originally  landed  in  Cuba  with 
39  followers — strong  talk  Isn't  going  to  have 
any  Influence  on  him. 

"A  little  nation  that  has  the  support  of 
Russia  and  China  has  a  power  we'd  better 
recognize." 

Eaton's  visit  to  Cuba  last  week  was  his 
third  since  1968,  but  Its  origins  were  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  He  said  that  about  two 
months  ago  he  met  a  prominent  Cuban,  who 
had  become  an  American  citizen,  and  was 
"amazed  to  hear  him  say  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  United  States  resume  relations 
with  Cuba." 

Eaton  said  he  then  sought  out  and  talked 
with  about  20  Cubans  who  had  become  suc- 
cessful in  America.  He  said  they  were  "with- 
out exception  and  without  reservation"  In 
favor  of  normal  relations  with  Cuba. 

Eaton  said  he  asked  them  whether  the 
senator.?  and  congressmen  from  Florida  were 
in  favor  of  renewed  relations.  "They  said 
that  they  probably  wouldn't  say  so  publicly 
yet,  but  that  they  would  actually  support 
the  move,"  he  said. 

The  only  group,  Eaton  said,  still  in  favor 
of  hostility  towards  Cuba  are  "some  of  the 
unfortunate  ne'er-do-wells  from  Cuba,  now 
solely  dependent  on  the  CIA  for  a  meager  liv- 
ing. These  people  and  the  CIA  have  a  mutual 
Interest  in  keeping  the  feud  going  so  their 
meal  ticket  holds  out." 

"I'm  hoping  businessmen  will  say  publicly 
what  they  say  to  me  privately,"  he  said,  "and 
I  hope  Journalists  and  educators,  with  their 
vast  influence,  will  take  the  same  attitude." 

Eaton  has  often  been  acctased  of  being  a 
Communist  sympathizer,  a  view  that  amuses 
him,  as  one  of  America's  most  successful 
capitalists. 

Yesterday  he  cited  an  Incident,  never  be- 
fore made  public,  that  he  said  Indicates  his 
real  concerns. 

In  1955,  he  said,  Cuba's  dictator  Pulgenclo 
Battista  passed  a  $100  million  bond  Issue  to 
finance  a  national  railroad  system. 

"A  group  of  American  banks  agreed  to  buy 
the  bonds  on  condition  that  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad  could  have  expyerts  examine 
the  planning  of  the  railroad  to  make  cer- 
tain It  was  sound,"  Eaton  said. 

"We  sent  eight  men,  engineers,  accountants 
and  so  forth.  They  discovered  that  what  Bat- 
tista had  In  mind  was  spending  about  $5  mil- 
lion on  the  raUroad  and  the  rest  would  be 
put  In  Swiss  banks  under  the  names  of  Bat- 
tista and  his  cronies. 

"We  never  let  this  out  publicly  because  it 
was  embarrassing  to  the  banks  to  have  the 
people  know  how  close  they  had  come  to 
being  made  dupes. 

"Now,  I  haven't  spent  any  time  or  money 
trying  to  establish  socialism,  but  when  I  see 
capitalism  betrayed  by  a  den  of  thieves  I'm 
going  to  help  maintain  it." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12,  1974) 

Eaton:   Castro  Wantb  Bettee  U.S.  Tns 

(By  Edward  A.  CNelU) 

Baltimore,  February  11. — Cyrus  S.  Eaton, 
the  90-year-old  multimillionaire  lndtutrlsl<- 
1st,  came  here  Sunday  from  six  days  In  Culis 
to  say  that  Fidel  Castro  wants  accommoda- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

Eaton  was  in  Cuba  at  Castro's  Invitation  on 
the  heels  of  a  visit  by  Soviet  Communist 
Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev,  wlio,  accord- 
ing  to  press  reports,  had  talked  to  the 
Curan  prime  minister  about  Improving  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 
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Eaton  met  twice  with  Castro  for  lengthy 
talks,  as  well  as  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez;  President  Oswaldo 
Porticos;  Fidel's  brother,  Ramon  Castro,  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  and  other  Cuban  leaders. 
He  said  that  he  came  away  with  an  over- 
whelmingly positive  feeling  that  Cuba  wants 
to  regularize  its  relations  with  this  country, 
with  which  it  has  been  at  odds  since  1960. 

Eaton  said  in  an  Interview,  "Fidel  said  an 
indication  of  his  real  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  and  its  people  Is  the  fact  that 
he  moved  swiftly  to  put  an  end  to  [airplane] 
hijacking." 

Prom  his  conversations,  Eaton  concluded 
that  the  Cubans  want  only  high-level  talks. 
"It  really  requires  Kissinger  or  Nixon  or 
someone  with  express  authority  to  solve 
this  matter.  There  is  no  use  to  put  this  to 
men  down  the  line  who  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  act.  That's  what  happened  when 
we  first  were  trying  to  talk  to  Hanoi  about 
the  Vietnam  war."  (Eaton  himself  went  to 
Hanoi  In  1969  to  talk  about  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.) 

Eaton,  who  used  to  have  substantial  busi- 
ness Interests  in  Cuba,  has  kept  up  his  con- 
nections since  the  Castro  revolution  in  1959 
by  other  visits  there  and  through  the  Cuban 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations.  His  basic 
interest  is  economic.  He  thinks  an  end  to  the 
separation  would  be  advantageous  to  Ameri- 
can industry. 

"Twenty  years  ago  they  were  going  to  put 
me  in  Jail  because  I  advocated  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,"  he  said.  "Now  all  kinds  of 
AmerlcaJi  businessmen  are  rushing  to  get 
into  the  Soviet  market." 

U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba,  Eaton  said,  seems 
still  to  be  based  on  "fanatical  anti-com- 
munism." 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  businessmen 
and  our  State  Department  could  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  have  assumed  that  Castro 
would  have  only  a  brief  regime  and  all  would 
be  over  shortly,"  he  said.  "He  has  successfully 
endured  for  15  years.  Right  now  he  looks 
confident  and  Is  cheerful  about  the  future." 

Eaton  said  the  Soviet  Union  recently  sold 
Cuba  70  dlesel  locomotives  for  $28  mUUon — 
"that  we  could  have  sold  them" — and  Argen- 
tina is  making  freight  cars  for  Cuban  use. 
VThlle  he  was  in  Cuba,  20  Canadian  business- 
men were  there  talking  about  Increasing 
trade,  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  doing 
business  with  Castro,"  he  said.  "They  didn't 
have  to  adopt  tals  religion  or  lack  of  religion, 
or  his  system  of  government  to  do  It." 

Easton  said  a  small  group  of  Cuban  exiles 
In  the  United  States,  mostly  centered  In 
Miami,  has  been  Influential  In  the  continua- 
tion of  official  U.S.  policy.  He  predicted  a 
change  in  their  thinking. 

"They  were  all  Joined,"  he  said  "In  a  policy 
to  kill  off  Castro.  As  the  years  have  gone  by 
and  that  policy  has  faUed,  many  of  them  now 
think,  'Why  go  on?'  " 

What  they  now  want  Is  to  see  "an  end 
to  It,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
an  expression  from  that  group  that  will  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  American  opinion." 

Use  of  a  U.S.  passport  for  travel  to  Cuba 
Is  forbidden.  Eaton  flew  there  from  Nassau 
and  returned  the  same  way. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BLATNIK 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MZITNEBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Suel, 
publisher  of  the  New  Prague  Times  in 
Minnesota,  recently  wrote  an  editorial 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

praising  the  public  service  record  of  our 
longtime  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Blatnik.  As  the  son  of 
Danish  Immigrants,  It  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  tribute  to  John,  the  son  of 
Yugoslavian  immigrants: 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation  Regret  Blat- 
NiK  Retirement  From  Congress 

Minnesota  and  the  nation  will  be  the  losers 
when  Congressman  John  Blatnlk  of  the  8tb 
District  retires  from  office  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Congressman  Blatnlk  had  hoped  to  serve 
one  more  term,  rounding  out  30  years  of  dls- 
tlnguisned  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  because  of  a  heart  condition 
which  has  recurred  during  the  last  few  years, 
his  doctors  have  decreed  early  retirement  and 
deserved  relaxation.  Much  as  his  constitu- 
ents, colleagues  and  the  public  at  large  would 
like  to  see  him  remain  in  office,  none  would 
desire  it  at  the  further  risk  to  his  health. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Public 
Works  Committee  John  Blatnlk  served  as  a 
watchman  over  some  $20  billion  annual  ap- 
propriations for  highways,  public  buUdlngs, 
rivers  and  harbors,  environment  and  pollu- 
tion control,  and  many  other  governmental 
expenditures. 

Honesty  and  Integrity  were  the  guidelines 
which  mark  his  public  career.  Never  a  breath 
of  scandal  or  Influence  peddling.  In  these 
days  of  doubt,  that  is  a  glowing  tribute. 

During  his  career,  re-elections  were  al- 
most a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  John  Blatnlk 
never  became  Infected  with  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  "Potomac  Fever".  He  al- 
ways kept  in  close  personal  touch  with  con- 
stituents in  his  home  district  and  his  door 
was  always  open  and  his  telephone  respon- 
sive to  the  "home  folks". 

Minnesota  can  be  Justlflably  proud  of  this 
son  of  a  Yugoslavian  immigrant  Iron  miner, 
who  carved  such  an  honorable  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


POOD    COMMODITY   DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Introduced  H.R.  12979  to  extend  indef- 
initely the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's purchasing  authority  under  the 
food  commodity  distribution  program. 
The  food  commodity  program  is  vital  to 
the  existence  of  school  lunch  programs 
as  well  as  the  nutrition  programs  of  non- 
profit institutions.  Without  the  extra 
food  this  program  supplies,  these  orga- 
nizations' budget  could  well  be  ruined. 
They  would  be  forced  to  buy  on  the  open 
market  at  much  higher  prices  than  those 
the  Federal  Ghavemment  can  command 
for  the  same  commodities. 

One  such  example  of  this  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  in  a 
letter  from  Tony  Downs,  chairman  of 
the  board,  of  the  Tony  Downs  Poodis  Co. 
Mr.  Downs  stated  that  on  February  15, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased 
4.215,150  pounds  of  canned  boned 
chicken  from  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  82  cents  per 
pound  and  distributed  it  to  warehouses 
around  the  country  at  about  3  cents  per 
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pound — a  total  cost  of  85  cents  per 
pound.  Without  the  USDA  program. 
State  institutions  would  have  had  to  pay 
approximately  $2.10  per  poimd  for  the 
same  product  for  a  total  additional  cost 
of  over  $5  million  across  the  country. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  this  is  only  one 
product,  one  can  imagine  the  enormous 
costs  involved  with  buying  a  variety  of 
foods  at  the  market  prices  which  single 
State  agencies  would  have  to  pay.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  schools, 
institutions,  or  States  to  raise  this  kind 
of  money. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  An 
extension  of  the  USDA  food  commodity 
program  such  as  my  bill  would  provide  is 
essential. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  ESTONIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
country  freedom  and  individual  rights 
are  a  legacy  and  an  inherent  part  of  aU 
of  our  lives.  But  there  are  some  citizens 
for  whom  the  words  "freedom"  and  "in- 
dependence" have  a  more  far-reaching 
meaning  today. 

Sunday,  February  24, 1974,  marked  the 
56  th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Estonian  Independence  and  this  event 
was  celebrated  by  members  of  the  Esto- 
nian community  throughout  this  coun- 
try. But  they  also  remember  that  Estonia 
is  not  free  today;  it  is  not  a  sovereign 
republic,  but  a  "captive  nation"  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

In  1918  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of 
Estonia  declared  the  nation's  independ- 
ence and  stated  that  Estonia  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  hopeful  future  where 
a  free  and  independent  people  could  de- 
termine and  direct  their  own  lives.  But 
in  1940  that  dream  of  freedom  crumbled 
beneath  the  boots  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
who  conquered  Estonia  and  its  southern 
neighbor,  Latvia. 

This  was  the  second  time  Estonians 
were  forced  under  the  yoke  of  Russian 
rule.  From  1721  until  the  Estonians  won 
their  war  for  independence  against  the 
czar's  armies,  Estonians  were  controlled 
by  this  giant  to  the  east. 

In  its  brief  history  as  a  free  country 
during  this  century,  Estonia  has  made 
major  contributions  in  every  aspect  of 
man's  modem  endeavors,  from  industry 
to  the  arts  and  sports.  The  greatest  Es- 
tonian industrial  achievement  was  the 
development  of  the  oil  shale  industry, 
which  is  being  extensively  studied  in  this 
country  as  a  new  energy  source.  Now  the 
knowledge  and  wealth  from  the  Estonian 
oil  Industry  is  benefiting  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  not  Estonia 
or  free  world  economy. 

Estonians  are  proud  of  their  highly  de- 
veloped economy,  resources,  and  culture 
which  they  have  achieved  in  their  brief 
history  as  a  free  nation.  They  long  for 
the  day  when  they  will  once  again  be 
free  to  express  their  talents  as  a  united 
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Estonian  people,  not  as  a  minority  group 
In  a  conquered  land. 

Those  of  us  wbo  believe  In  freedom 
and  human  rights  share  their  yearning 
for  the  day  when  there  will  no  longer  be 
"captive  nations"  on  this  earth.  Aware- 
ness of  this  condition  and  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  brave  people 
of  Estonia  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
worldwide  attitude  that  such  conditions 
should  not,  and  must  not  exist  in  our 
modem  world. 


WHY  SMALL  TOWNS  SURVIVE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  lot  about  the  flight  of  Americans  from 
the  small  towns  to  the  cities,  with  the 
resultant  decay  of  the  small  communi- 
ties that  have  been,  for  decades,  the 
heart  of  the  Nation.  Small  towns  are  sur- 
viving out  of  sheer  determmation,  and 
I  am  proud  to  call  one  of  them  my  home 
town. 

Kennebec,  S.  Dak.,  has  never  had 
enough  population  to  be  regarded  as  even 
a  small  city,  but  Kennebec  will  be  on 
the  map  for  a  long  time  simply  because 
the  people  there  are  not  afraid  to  do  for 
themselves.  They  rely  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  resources.  Mayor  Charlie 
Bowar  talked  about  some  of  them  In  a 
recent  newspaper  Interview.  I  want  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  when  peo- 
ple want  things  done. 

The  article  follows: 

Matob  la  Proud  ok  Hth  Towk 
(By  Alice  Duba) 

Kennebec. — "When  we  work  on  some  ac- 
tivity here.  It  Is  a  community  project,"  said 
Charlie  Bowar.  who  Is  mayor  of  Kennebec, 
and  he  points  with  pride  to  the  Lyman 
County  4-H  faculty  that  was  buUt  by  the 
Organization  Advancing  Kennebec  last  sum- 
mer. 

It  took  a  lot  of  material  furnished  by  the 
members  of  OAKS  and  the  Kennebec  Town 
and  Country  Club  and  lots  of  work  by  those 
members  and  other  groups  and  lots  of  Indi- 
viduals. It  was  the  community  working  to- 
gether. Bowar  continued,  "It  Is  all  paid  for 
and  there  were  no  tax  dollars  used." 

He  added.  "The  building  Is  mighty  good 
for  the  amateur  there  aren't  many  mistakes 
that  are  visible.  .  .  .  You  never  saw  such 
cooperaUon  from  any  group  as  we  had  for 
this  .  .  .  they  were  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  and  we  got  it  built." 

Bowar  has  been  on  the  town  board  for 
about  12  years  and  as  president  of  the  board 
8«Tos  as  mayor.  He  was  elected  president 
last  y«ar  but  he  has  served  as  president  and 
mayor  previously. 

The  mayor  said  the  largest  project  under- 
way for  the  town  Is  enlarging  the  water  treat- 
ment plant.  Water  Is  obtamed  from  Lake 
Byre  which  Is  about  two  miles  north  of  town. 
Water  Is  of  good  quality  and  quantity. 

The  town  U  In  the  process  of  getting  a 
$100,000  loan  which  Just  lacks  final  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  state  health  de- 
partment approval. 

An  application  has  been  made  for  a  fed- 
eral grant  tor  a  •40,000  sewer  project  to 
provide  a  lift  station  so  the  area  across  the 
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creek  and  on  the  south  edge  of  town  can  be 
served  by  the  sewer  ^stem.  At  present  they 
have  to  have  Individual  sewer  systems.  This 
will  Involve  the  cafe,  three  service  stations. 
the  two  motels  and  a  couple  of  homes. 

In  referring  to  the  grant,  the  mayor  said, 
"I  think  we  wUl  get  It.  The  town  will  pay 
part  and  the  grant  wUl  provide  the  rest  of 
the  money." 

He  said  he  didn't  believe  the  1-90  had 
made  a  great  deal  or  difference  to  the  town. 
In  the  summer  the  motels  are  busy  and  the 
campgrounds  built  a  couple  of  years  ago 
are  full  almost  every  ulght. 

Bowar.  a  native  of  Reliance,  has  lived  In 
Kennebec  since  1S56.  He  Is  parts  man  for 
Oilman  Chevrolet-Bulck.  He  and  his  wife 
have  two  children;  Dana,  a  third  grader,  and 
Rodney,  who  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 

About  three  years  ago  the  housing  project 
was  completed.  This  provides  10  low  rent 
homes  and  10  units  for  the  elderly. 

The  mayor  concluded,  "When  you  stop  to 
think  about  It.  we  do  a  lot  for  a  town  the 
size  of  Kennebec." 
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people  for  freedom.  Their  remarkable  re- 
siliency in  the  face  of  adversity  ought 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  those  fight- 
ing for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  As  Lithuanians 
throughout  California  and  the  United 
States  celebrate  this  anniversary,  it  Is 
important  for  us  to  review  the  valiant 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
their  freedom. 

Throughout  their  history  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  been  forced  to  contend 
with  the  imperialistic  designs  of  their 
aggressive  German,  Polish,  and  Russian 
neighbors.  From  1795  to  1918  czarist 
Russia  occupied  the  country,  but  \n  the 
wake  of  the  Russian  revolution,  the 
Luthuanian  people  declared  their  mde- 
pendence. 

This  declaration  of  independence  was 
imanlmously  approved  by  a  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1920.  That  same 
year  the  Soviet  Government  recognized 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  State. 

Lithuanians  enjoyed  two  decades  of 
freedom  to  pursue  their  own  cultm-al  and 
religious  traditions  and  speak  their  own 
language  before  Hitler  and  Stalin 
decided  to  destroy  that  freedom.  Lith- 
uania was  assigned  to  Russia's  sphere 
of  influence  and  Russian  troops  tovaded 
the  country  June  15. 1940. 

Smce  that  time  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  fought  a  determined  struggle  to  rid 
themselves  of  Soviet  domination.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  deported  to  Si- 
beria or  imprisoned  between  1946  and 
1952  alone;  30,000  Lithuanians  died 
fighting  for  freedom. 

In  May  1973  Lithuanians  rioted  in 
their  capital  for  2  days,  demonstrating 
for  freedom.  The  underground  press 
flourishes:  prayerbooks  are  prmted  and 
distributed  clandestinely;  petitions  are 
circulated  illegally. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port  the   struggle   of    the   Lithuanian 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  SMITH  U. 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  my  State  suffered  the  tragic  loss  of 
one  of  the  greatest  public  servants  of  our 
time  with  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
George  L.  Smith  II,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  steel  that  held  to- 
gether the  machinery  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  master  at  winning  con- 
sensus, and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  my  distmct 
honor  that  he  made  his  home  in  Swains- 
boro,  Ga.,  which  is  within  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representmg.  I  v^as  his 
constituent  as  well  because  he  repre- 
sented my  home  county  of  Jenkins  in  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 

Speaker  Smith's  untimely  death  on 
December  9,  was  a  great  blow  to  all  of 
Georgia.  We  are  blessed  with  few  men 
of  his  caliber  in  this  Nation.  Recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  m  honor  of 
Speaker  Smith,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert 
this  document  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

A  Resolution 

Expressing  regrets  at  the  passing  of  Honor- 
able Oeo.  L.  Smith  H;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  Honorable  Geo.  L.  Smith  H 
Speaker,  Georgia  House  of  Representatives! 
passed  away  on  December  9,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  born  In  StlUmore.  Eman- 
uel County,  Georgia,  on  November  27  1912 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith  and  Mrs! 
Gladys  Wilder  Smith  of  Emanuel  County 
and  ■" 

Whereas,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Swalnsboro 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Georgia 
Law  School  and  a  member  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Swalnsboro;  and 

Whereas,  among  tha  many  organizations 
in  which  he  held  membership  and  among 
the  many  honors  he  received  are  the  follow- 
ing: Mason,  Shrlner,  Ewatosboro  Exchange 
Club.  Delta  Tau  Delta  Fraternity,  Blue  Key 
State  President  of  tho  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Geor- 
gia Bar  Association,  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee.  President  of  the  National 

S^.'^fr'"^  ^^  ^***®  Legislative  Leaders. 
Solicitor  of  the  City  Court  of  Swalnsboro  and 
City  Attorney  of  the  City  of  Swalnsboro;  and 

VVhereas.  In  1962  he  was  presented  the  an- 
nual award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
agriculture  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Georgia's  College  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas,  of  the  many  things  he  did  for  his 
home  county,  perhaps  the  one  which  pleased 
him  most  was  the  Influential  part  he  played 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Emanuel  County 
Junior  College;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Emanuel  County  In 
1945  and  served  contiguously  as  a  member 
of  that  body  untu  his  death;  and 
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Whereas,  he  served  as  Speaker  Pro  Tempore 
from  1947  to  1954.  as  Speaker  from  1969 
through  1962.  as  Majority  Whip  from  1963 
through  1966.  and  be  was  again  elected 
Speaker  In  1967  by  an  independent  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  reelected  In  1969, 
1971  and  1973;  and 

Whereas,  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  longer  than  any  other 
person  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  was  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  most  outstanding  presiding 
officer  In  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  his  love  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  well  known,  and  he  consid- 
ered the  position  of  Si>eaker  as  the  ultimate 
goal,  desiring  to  possess  no  other  office  and 
believing  It  to  be  the  best  position  a  person 
could  have;  and 

Whereas,  he  had  great  pride  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  taking  deliberate  steps 
to  Improve  the  legislative  Image  and  the  leg- 
islative process,  and  he  was  quick  to  defend 
the  House  and  its  members  against  all  com- 
ers; and 

Whereas,  his  fairness  and  his  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  an  orderly  legislative  process 
endeared  him  to  all  members  of  the  House; 
and 

Whereas,  "Mr.  Speaker",  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  always  bad  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  State  at  heart,  and  some  of  the 
most  constructive  legislation  to  be  passed 
In  this  century  Is  law  today  because  of  his 
support  and  leadership;  and 

Whereas,  all  the  members  of  this  body  have 
lost  a  true  and  valued  friend;  and 

Whereas,  he  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Prances  McWhorter  "Sally"  Smith;  his 
daughter.  Miss  Sally  Smith;  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Price  of  Swalnsboro  and  Mrs.  Roy  Eden- 
field  of  Reldsvllle;  and  a  brother.  Dr.  H. 
Wilder  Smith  of  Swalnsboro. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  members 
of  this  body  hereby  express  their  deepest  re- 
grets at  the  passing  of  Honorable  Oeo.  L. 
Smith  n.  and  by  this  resolution  evidence 
their  love,  respect  and  admiration  for  him. 
All  the  members  of  this  body  extend  their 
heartfelt  expressions  of  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
to  his  daughter,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  Instructed 
to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Smith.  Mrs.  Price. 
Mrs.  Edenfleld.  and  Dr.  Smith. 


HONOR  ACCORDED  CONGRESSMAN 
FUQUA  OF  FLORIDA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOEmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  the  recent  honor 
accorded  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Don  Puqua  of  Florida.  On 
February  18  he  was  presented  with  the 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Congress  of  Optometry,  held  In 
Atlanta.  The  award,  presented  by  the 
Southern  Council  of  Optometrists,  recog- 
nizes Mr.  PuQUA's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  visual  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

This  type  of  honor  reflects  the  com- 
mendable sense  of  responsibility  and 
diligence  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  displayed  throughout  his 
years  in  Congress.  Mr.  Puqua  has  per- 
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formed  his  duties  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics with  complete  faithfulness  and 
care  and  outstandmg  ability. 

We  read  and  hear  so  much  of  public 
discontent  with  oflQcials — elected  and  ap- 
pointed. It  Is  most  encouraging  at  this 
time  to  note  that  not  all  of  our  constit- 
uents succumb  to  this  general  attitude 
of  discontent.  The  SCO  has  seen  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  Mr.  Puqua 
£ind  appreciated  It  for  its  true  worth. 
Their  award  says  much  for  both  our  col- 
league and  this  fine  group  of  profession- 
als from  the  12  Southern  States. 


THE  LINE  AT  THE  GAS  STATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
President  told  us  last  night  that  there 
is  no  energy  crisis,  the  line  at  the  gas  sta- 
tion tells  us  the  opposite.  I  hear  daily 
from  my  constituents  the  problems  they 
are  facing,  tha  lack  of  gasoline,  the  high 
price  of  propane,  the  squeeze  on  some  of 
the  dealers  by  the  large  oil  companies. 
The  message  I  hear  loud  and  clear  Is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  program. 
Today's  editorial  in  the  Washtogton  Post 
expresses  well  the  point  that  everyone 
except  the  President  seems  to  realize, 
the  Federal  system  for  allocating  gaso- 
line is  working  badly : 

The  Link  at  thk  Gas  Station 

The  Federal  system  for  allocating  gaaolln« 
Is  working  badly.  The  lines  at  the  filling  sta- 
tions are  as  long  as  ever.  The  struggle  to  buy 
gasoline  Is  as  much  a  harassment  and  waste 
of  time  and  effort  as  ever.  The  odd-even  sys- 
tem of  permitting  drivers  to  buy  only  on 
every  other  day  does  not  seem  to  have  short- 
ened the  waits,  but  only  to  have  shortened 
tempers.  Certainly  It  has  not  lengthened  the 
very  brief  hours  that  the  filling  stations  re- 
main open.  The  end-of-the-month  allot- 
ments now  being  offered  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  may  help  a  little,  but  It  wlU  be 
only  the  most  temporary  kind  of  relief.  Con- 
trary to  the  President's  assessment  of  the 
situation  last  night  in  his  televised  press  con- 
ference, this  particular  part  of  the  energy 
crisis  is  still  very  much  with  us. 

The  gasoline  shortage  is  now  exercising  a 
substantial  drag  on  everyone's  business  and 
dally  life.  Those  readers  with  a  statistical 
turn  of  mind  can  estimate  for  themselves 
the  millions  of  man-hours  lost  in  those  lines 
of  drivers  waiting  for  the  fuel  they  need  to 
earn  their  livings  and  keep  their  households 
going.  The  federal  governinent's  single  in- 
strument for  seeing  \is  through  this  im- 
mensely disruptive  shortage  is  allocation. 
There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  the  alloca- 
tion system  Js  now  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

When  Congress  enacted  it  last  November, 
very  few  people  would  have  supposed  that 
the  administration  might  rely  upon  it  alone 
to  handle  shortages  on  the  present  scale. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  aUocation  pro- 
gram was  not.  after  all,  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  the  driver.  It  was  rather  to 
protect  the  small  independent  refiners  and 
retailers  against  the  big  companies. 

As  for  the  refineries,  the  effect  of  the  al- 
location   program    has    been    marvellously 
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Ironic.  The  rules  require,  of  course,  that 
companies  with  relatively  good  supplies  of 
crude  oil  must  share  with  the  rest  until  aU 
are  operating  at  the  same  proportion  of 
capacity.  This  principle  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  in  a  time  of  short  suppUes, 
the  big  companies  would  have  the  most  oil 
and  would  cut  off  the  little  ones.  That  aa- 
simiption.  like  a  good  many  others  over  tha 
winter,  has  died  a  very  expensive  death. 
The  most  visible  beneficiary  of  reallocation 
so  far  is  Texaco,  which  is  badly  short  ot 
crude  oil.  Texaco  is  the  country's  largest  re- 
tailer of  gasoline,  hardly  the  vulnerable  little 
independent  that  Congress  had  in  mmd. 

But  Texaco's  competitors  are  now  required 
to  sell  it  crude  oil  and.  even  worse,  they  are 
required  to  seU  at  prices  that  represent  a  very 
substantial  loss.  The  seUlng  price  Is  set  by 
the  rules,  and  Is  based  on  the  average  cost 
of  the  selling  company's  domestic  and  Im- 
ported oil.  That  average  nationwide  now 
runs  about  $7.60  a  barrel.  Since  the  cost  of 
the  imported  oil  is  now  over  $10  a  barrel,  no 
company  Is  going  to  import  it  only  to  be 
ordered  to  resell  it  to  Texaco  at  $7.60.  In- 
stead a  company  with  foreign  crude  on  its 
hands  will  be  inclined  to  send  it  to  Euro- 
pean or  Caribbean  refineries,  and  then  im- 
port the  refined  gasoline  at  much  higher 
prices.  In  the  name  of  ensuring  competition 
the  crude  oil  program  has  imposed  a  cartel 
on  the  American  refiners;  it  ts  actively  dis- 
couraging them  from  Importing  oU  to  meet 
the  shortage;  and  it  is  encoviraglng  them  to 
do  their  refining  abroad. 

At  the  retail  level,  the  effects  of  allocation 
are  growmg  more  severe.  So  far  it  has  brought 
one  Important  benefit  m  preventing  distribu- 
tors from  discriminating  against  large  re- 
gions of  the  country.  But  other,  inadvertent, 
tyi>e8  of  discrimination  are  appearing.  The 
aUocatlon  system  was  basically  designed, 
once  again,  to  prevent  oU  companies  from 
cutting  off  fining  stations.  It  means  that 
when  a  company  has  to  cut  back  on  deliv- 
eries, it  has  to  cut  back  on  all  of  the  filling 
stations  by  the  same  percentage.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office  and  the  oU  companies  are  now 
struggling  with  formulae  to  allow  for  popu- 
lation growth  and  special  local  requirements. 
But  the  political  and  legal  Jockeying  and 
Jealousies  among  states  and  cities  are  grow- 
ing sharper.  In  Baltimore  last  Friday  a  Fed- 
eral Judge.  R.  Dorsey  Watklns,  In  a  truly  Irre- 
sponsible exercise  of  his  power,  ordered  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  give  Maryland  an 
additional  16  mimon  gallons  of  gasoime.  He 
said  that  the  allocations  to  Maryland  are 
arbitrary.  Of  course  they  are.  So  are  the  allo- 
cations to  every  other  state.  But  giving  more 
to  Maryland  means  giving  less  to  someone 
else.  The  Judge's  order  adds  a  final  element 
of  confusion  to  the  allocations. 

American  drivers'  patterns  of  buying  are 
changtog  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  the 
shortages.  People  who  live  in  cities  tend  in- 
creasingly to  try  to  buy  their  gasoline  at 
home,  rather  than  risk  being  caught  short 
on  the  road.  The  result  ts  to  drain  dry  the 
filling  stations  In  the  metropolitan  centers, 
while  oil  companies  report  more  than  enough 
gasoline  at  some  of  their  stations  out  in  the 
country  and  along  the  highways.  People  have 
cut  back  on  pleasure  driving,  which  leaves  a 
surplTis  of  gasoline  In  the  filling  stations  that 
serve  the  weekend  and  vacation  routes.  The 
endless  ime  and  Jams  are  at  the  stations  that 
serve  daily  commuting  and  business  require- 
ments. Normally,  oU  companies  wotild  shift 
supplies  Into  the  cities.  But  the  allocation 
rules  now  in  effect  make  it  a  very  slow  and 
awkward  process. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  is  to  open 
hearings  Wednesday  on  the  way  the  alloca- 
tion program  is  working.  The  committee  la 
already  well  aware  that  the  administration 
has  no  plans  for  Improving  it.  There  are  no 
easy  ways  out  if  you  asstune.  as  any  cautious 
person  must,  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  not  going 
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to  drop  Its  embargo  and  raise  production  Im- 
mediately. There  are  basically  tbree  ways  to 
manage  the  gasoline  shortage,  and  none  of 
them  Is  very  appealing.  One  Is  to  let  prices  fly 
as  panic  will  bid  theta.  Another  is  rationing, 
which  the  administration  says  that  It  is  de- 
termined to  avoid.  The  third  is  to  go  limping 
along  with  endless  lines,  endless  anxiety  and 
waste  of  time,  and  endless  eroelon  of  produc- 
tivity. Relying  wholly  on  that  third  alter- 
native Is  not  going  to  be  good  enough.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  last  night  had  noth- 
ing else  to  offer. 


VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE: 
FAILURE  OR  VICTIM? 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  All-Volunteer  Army,  if  one 
were  to  believe  some  reports,  is  Little  more 
than  an  expensive,  ill-conceived  bust. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are 
paying  a  higher  price  for  a  lower  quality 
national  defense  force. 

Those  who  make  these  false  reports 
are  failing  to  look  at  the  facts.  They  are 
not  giving  the  Volunteer  Army  credit  for 
its  successes  and  they  are  not  looking  at 
some  of  the  factors  behind  supposed 
shortcomings. 

Milton  Friedman,  in  the  February  11 
Newsweek,  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion concerning  whether  the  Volunteer 
Armed  Force  was.  In  fact,  "failure  or  vic- 
tim." This  well-documented  piece  Is  one 
that  I  commend  to  your  attention: 
voluntker  axmzd  fokce:  i'ailtmk  or 
Victim? 

(By  Milton  Prledmaa) 

The  end  of  the  draft  has  not  onded  contro- 
versy about  the  draft.  In  recent  months  the 
news  media  have  carried  story  iifter  story  al- 
leging that  the  volunteer  armed  force  Is  a 
failure.  Volunteers,  it  is  said,  are  too  few 
and  of  poor  quality,  despite  substantial  pay 
raises  for  flrst-termers.  Representatives  of 
the  armed  forces  have  warned  that  national 
security  may  be  In  danger  unleai  conscription 
is  reinstated. 

As  a  longtime  proponent  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force,  I  regard  th»  end  of  the 
draft  as  one  of  President  NUoii's  and  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird's  finest 
hours.  No  other  measure  has  done  so  much 
to  end  the  divisions  that  were  threatening 
to  tear  this  nation  apart.  No  other  measure 
has  done  so  much  to  reduce  the  real  cost  of 
defending  the  nation. 

MIUTABT    OPPOSmON 

The  draft  was  ended  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  military.  I  have  wondered  whether  the 
mUltary,  encouraged  by  Watergate  and 
Laird's  departxire  from  Defense,  may  not 
have  been  feeding  the  stqrles  to  the  media 
In  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision. 

Accordingly,  I  have  probed  more  deeply 
Into  the  facts  about  the  actual  performance 
of  the  volunteer  force.  I  have  been  greatly 
heartened — but  also  appalled — by  what  I 
have  found. 

The  Air  Force.  Navy  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
tha  Marines  have  had  no  significant  prob- 
lems. On  the  contrary,  they  not  only  have 
met  their  quotas  but  also  have  raised  the 
average  quality  of  the  enlisted  force.  Their 
1973  recrulU  are  better  educated,  and  score 
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higher  on  Intelligence  tests,  than  the  men 
they  recruited  in  earlier  peacetime  years  un- 
der conscription.  In  addition,  the  average 
term  of  service  has  lengthened,  still  further 
raising  quality  via  experience. 

The  alleged  failures  have  all  been  In  the 
Army.  They  have  been  significant,  though 
fairly  small.  At  the  end  of  1973  the  Army 
conceded  that  It  had  met  89  percent  of  Its 
1973  recruiting  goal.  Far  more  Important,  the 
failures  have  been  the  result  of  either  gross 
Incompetence  or  deliberate  sabotage  by 
some  retired  officers  In  civilian  position.  This 
Is  a  harsh  Judgment,  so  let  me  document  It. 

1.  In  July  1972,  when  the  draft  was  still 
In  effect,  the  Army  was  authorized  to  have 
6,552  recruiters.  It  had  6,550  on  station.  The 
number  of  recruiters  authorized  remained 
about  the  same  throughout  1973,  but  the 
niunber  on  station  fell  sharply,  especially 
after  the  draft  was  ended.  In  September  1973, 
for  example.  6,662  were  authorized  but  only 
5,424  were  on  station. 

2.  The  Army  kept  changing  recruiting 
standards  with  dizzying  frequency.  Recruit- 
ers were  demoralized  and  many  potential 
recruits  lost. 

3.  Officers  In  the  recruiting  command  were 
not  promoted  or  rewarded.  Eighteen  colonels 
were  eligible  for  promotion  to  general,  eight 
lieutenant  colonels  for  promotion  to  colo- 
nel, and  103  officers  for  aesignment  to  a  senior 
service  school. 

Not  a  single  one  waa  either  promoted  or 
sent  to  a  service  school ! 

True,  few  officers  In  general  were  promoted 
or  sent  to  service  schools.  But,  based  on  the 
number  that  were,  the  chance  that  three 
goose  eggs  would  have  occurred  for  the  re- 
cruiting command  simply  as  a  result  of  ac- 
cident is  about  1  in  700. 

Either  the  Army  assigned  low-quality  of- 
ficers to  the  recruiting  command — hardly  a 
sign  that  they  were  meeting  effectively  the 
challenge  of  the  all-volunteer  force — or  the 
Army  discriminated  against  the  officers  In 
the  recruiting  command — hardly  a  course  of 
action  designed  to  attract  able  men  into  the 
recruiting  conunand. 

4.  Until  it  was  stopped  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  William 
Brehm.  the  Army  reported  results  in  a  way 
that  grossly  overstated  shortfalls.  If  In  Jan- 
uary 1973.  the  Army  fell  1,000  men  short  of 
its  quota,  it  added  that  sum  to  Its  quota  for 
each  succeeding  month.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  had  a  quota  of  12,000  men  for  each 
month.  Suppose  it  recruited  11,000  men  in 
January  and  12.000  men  in  each  of  the  next 
eleven  months.  You  and  I  might  say  It  fell 
short  1.000  men  In  one  month.  But  the  Army 
would  have  reported  twelve  successive  short- 
falls of  1,000  men  each  because  after  Janu- 
ary it  would  have  raised  its  quota  to  13,000. 

needed:  civiliah  leadership 
I  have  limited  myself  to  points  that  are 
objective  and  readily  checked.  They  are  nev- 
ertheless adequate  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Army  has  chiefly  Itself  1o  blame  for  Its  fall- 
lire.  They  suggest  also  that  the  Army  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  reform  itself.  Civilian 
leadership  U  essential  to  make  all-volunteer 
armed  force  work. 


BYRD  DUNCAN:  ASSET  TO 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  before  my  colleagues  a 
most   imusual,   admirable,   and  selfless 
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Tennessean  who  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  lives  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
small  east  Tennessee  community  of 
Briceville.  This  crustf,  73-year-old,  re- 
tired coal  miner-farmer  by  the  name  of 
Byrd  Duncan  has  devoted  his  time  and 
untiring  energies  to  helping  his  neigh- 
bors get  a  permanent  health  clinic  for 
their  community. 

BricevUle  is  a  very  Isolated,  rural  com- 
mimity.  The  town  has  no  doctors  and 
only  recently  did  it  get  a  full-time  nurse 
The  only  medical  facility,  a  10-foot  by 
40 -foot  trailer,  is  not  large  enough  to 
handle  the  crowds  that  travel  from  35 
miles  around  for  care.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Byrd,  the  town  expects  to 
move  into  a  larger,  full-time  clinic  within 
a  few  months.  Byrd,  although  73  years 
old,  puts  in  longer  days  than  most  men 
half  his  age. 

Byrd's  contributions  in  the  health  care 
field  have  been  numerous.  In  December 
he  was  honored  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  March  of  Dimes  for  dis- 
tinguished voluntary  leadership  in  the 
fight  against  birth  defects.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  Service  to  Mankind  Award  by 
the  Oak  Ridge  Sertoma  Club. 

Byrd  would  not  likely  talk  of  such 
things  as  "community  consciousness," 
"self-reliance,"  and  the  like  although  he 
is  a  good  example  of  both.  At  73  he  plows 
his  own  groimd  and  seDs  beans,  tomatoes, 
and  potatoes  from  his  summer  garden 
and  stores  the  rest  for  winter.  Byrd  typi- 
fies some  of  the  most  admirable  charac- 
teristics of  the  rapidly  disappearing  self- 
reliant  spirit  of  early  Tennessee  pioneers 
and  settlers.  As  Byrd  himself  said: 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  Just  to  do  the 
best  we  can.  And  that's  what  we're  doing. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    -rORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  commemorat- 
ing the  56th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia,  now  under  Soviet  control.  In 
marking  this  anniversary,  we  must  be 
reminded  of  the  history  of  Estonia— a 
history  of  a  courageous  people — proud  of 
their  folklore  and  tradition — and  desir- 
ous for  freedom  and  self-determination. 

While  this  nation  has  repeatedly  been 
in  pursuit  of  political  and  cultural  inde- 
pendence, never  in  its  attempts  to 
achieve  this  goal,  have  the  people  resid- 
ing within  Estonia's  borders  or  the 
Estonians  living  in  communities  through- 
out the  world,  lost  their  Idealism  and  de- 
sire to  be  free. 

The  Estonians  belong  to  a  famUy  of 
Finno-Ugric  nations,  and  have  inhabited 
their  present  territory  at  the  strategical- 
ly important  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  for 
at  least  5,000  to  6,000  years.  Although 
Estonia's  status  as  an  independent  na- 
tion began  and  ended  in  1918  when  the 
Soviets  occupied  this  republic,  at  thlB 
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56th  anniversary  of  that  declaration,  we 
must  take  the  time  to  remember  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  nation — and 
hope  that  this  ancient  native  country 
shall  enjoy  freedom  and  independence 
once  again. 

At  this  time,  then,  let  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  insure  that  in  the  years 
ahead  Estonians  can  once  again  become 
members  of  that  community  of  free  and 
sovereign  states,  and  look  to  Estonian- 
Americans  whose  culture  and  heritage 
is  so  rich  and  full,  with  pride  and  re- 
spect. 


AMERICAN  BREADWINNERS  WITH- 
OUT BREAD? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  because  of  the  administration's 
misguided  economic  policies  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  faced,  if  the  forecasts  are 
correct,  with  the  prospect  that  for  a 
period  of  weeks  the  family  breadwinner 
is  going  to  be  unable  to  put  bread  on  the 
dinner  table. 

The  American  Bakers  Association,  on 
the  basis  of  data  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  predicts 
there  will  be  a  900,000-bushel  wheat 
deficit  for  the  1973-74  crop  year  because 
of  our  export  policy.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

U.S.  wheat  supply  and  demand  situation 
( 1973-74  crop  year) 
[Millions  of  bushels] 
•Supply  (as  of  Feb.  3,  1974)  : 

Carryover.  July  1,  1973 438 

Crop,    1973 1,711 

Imports 1 

Total  supply 2,150 

•Domestic  disappearance  (as  of  Feb. 
3.  1974)  : 

Pood 632 

Seed 80 

Feed 160 

Total    772 

Balance  left  for  export 1,378 

Exports  (as  of  Feb.  3,  1974)  : 

•Exports  shipped 814.7 

•Exports    unshipped 514.2 

Estimated  wheat  exports  as  flour 

and  other  products 50.0 

Total  destined  for  export 1,378.9 

CJarryover  July  1,  1974  (deficit) (.9) 

•Statistical  Reporting  Service  USDA. 

During  1973  we  were  faced  with  a  meat 
shortage;  now  that  we  are  finally  sta- 
bilizing the  supply  of  meat,  albeit  at  un- 
precedented prices,  the  hamburger  bun 
Is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  grocer's 
shelf.  When  will  It  stop? 

If  the  Government  is  not  able  to  sta- 
bilize the  price  of  the  foods  we  eat,  they 
should  at  least  see  to  it  that  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  these  vital  com- 
modities is  imdertaken  in  an  orderly 
fashion  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate 
domestic  supply. 
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Rising  food  prices  and  empty  grocer 
shelves  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of 
mere  irritation.  Unless  the  administra- 
tion adopts  emergency  steps  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  wheat  exodus,  powers  which 
the  Congress  has  given  liim,  we  are  sure 
to  see  the  formation  of  breadlines  next 
to  the  gaslines. 
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OIL  AND  TAXES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend    my   remarks   in   the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  "Wash- 
ington Report"  entitled  "Oil  and  Taxes": 
Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton) 
on,  AND  taxes 

One  result  of  the  energy  crisis  Is  to  push 
the  Congress  Into  a  major  review  of  taxes  on 
the  oil  industry  to  determine  if  new  tax 
measures  are  needed  to  prevent  the  oil  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  of  the  current 
shortages  by  undue  financial  gain. 

In  the  year  just  ended,  21  top  oil  com- 
panies accumulated  profits  estimated  at  a 
U.S.  Industry  record  of  almost  SIO  blliion, 
twice  as  great  as  the  profits  earned  by  the 
nation's  auto  makers  on  record  1973  sales, 
and  ten  times  what  the  country's  steelmakers 
could  manage.  Although  oil  Industry  profits 
rose  last  year  by  almost  60  percent,  there  Is 
apparently  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
oil  companies  created  the  energy  shortage  or 
conspired  to  ral!=e  prices  and  profits.  So  far 
the  Jump  In  oil  profits  has  not  been  greatly 
out  of  line  with  Increases  in  other  Industries 
for  example,  manufacturing  profits,  which 
were  roughly  one-third  higher  than  In  1972. 

The  oil  Industry  does  enjoy  a  favored  tax 
position.  American  corporations  as  a  whole 
pay  about  two-fifths  of  their  net  income  In 
taxes,  but  because  of  several  lucrative  tax 
breaks,  the  major  oil  companies  usually  pay 
less  than  6  percent  of  net  Income  in  U.S. 
taxes.  These  breaks  Include: 

Depletion  AUoiiance:  Unlike  most  indus- 
tries, where  corporations  depreciate  capital 
assets  over  their  useful  life,  oil  companies 
and  other  extractive  Industries  use  a  method 
called  pwrcentage  depletion,  which  permits 
them  to  deduct  from  their  taxable  Income  up 
to  22  j>ercent  of  the  gross  revenues  derived 
each  year  from  their  wells  that  continue  to 
produce.  The  purpose  Is  to  compensate  the  oil 
companies  for  the  decreasing  value  of  their 
wells  as  the  oil  is  pumped  out. 

Intangible  Drilling  Expenses:  Even  more 
Important  than  depletion  allowances  to  the 
oil  Industry  are  Intangible  drilling  costs,  that 
Is.  the  noncapital  costs  of  drilling  an  oU 
well,  including  wages  and  rental  fees.  They 
can  be  deducted  immediately  from  taxable 
Income  and  need  not  be  spread  over  the  years 
a  well  is  In  operation. 

Foreign  Tax  Credits:  Oil  companies  may 
deduct  from  U.S.  taxes  due  on  their  foreign 
income  the  Income  taxes  they  pay  to  foreign 
governments.  The  purpose  Is  to  prevent  dou- 
ble taxation,  but  the  oil  producing  countries 
mislabel  part  of  the  royalties  that  they  charge 
on  each  barrel  of  oil  as  taxes  in  order  to  allow 
a  U.S.  tax  credit  for  the  oil  companies.  If 
the  companies  were  required  to  treat  the  dis- 
guised royalties  as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  as  other  companies  must,  they 
would  be  able  to  deduct  only  $.48  from  their 
U.S.  taxes  for  every  dollar  that  they  put  out 


in  royalties.  Instead  of  writing  off  the  full 
amount. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  five- 
year  excise  tax  on  the  price  of  crude  oil, 
involving  a  complicated  formula  designed  to 
increase  the  tax  as  crude  oil  prices  rise  above 
a  base  level.  The  P>resident  also  suggested 
that  revenues  from  the  tax  could  be  rebated 
to  producers  if  they  reinvested  their  profits 
In  exploration  and  drilling.  Since  the  oil  com- 
panies are  already  putting  large  sums  of 
money  Into  exploration  and  development, 
most  companies  would  escape  the  extra  tax 
by  continuing  to  do  what  they  are  now  doing. 
The  reinvestment  proposal  also  raises  obvious 
threats  to  fair  competition  by  permitting  the 
oil  companies  to  have  available  many  billions 
of  dollars  created  by  tax  policy  to  plow  Into 
such  areas  as  nuclear  energy.  Tlie  Pre-isldent 
also  proposed  to  eliminate  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  the  Income  of  American  com- 
panies from  foreign  oil  wells,  but  this  would 
not  cost  the  oil  companies  much,  slr.ce  they 
rarely  pay  any  taxes  to  the  U.Uted  States 
government  now  on  their  foreign  operations 
because  of  their  foreign  tax  credits. 

The  Congress  does  not  face  easy  decisions 
In  moving  toward  rational  taxation  for  the 
oU  industry.  The  objective  is  to  re.'-train  sky- 
rocketing oil  prices  while  increasing  supply. 
As  it  examines  the  tax  laws,  the  Congress 
must  look  for  solutions,  not  scapegoats,  for 
the  energy  problem.  It  should  not  require 
both  a  roll-back  of  oU  prices  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  industry  and 
still  expect  the  oil  Industry  to  provide  ample 
supplies  of  energy  for  the  nation.  Neither 
should  the  oil  companies  expect  both  high 
prices  and  tax  preference. 

The  proposed  excess  profits  tax  may  well  be 
a  mistake  because  It  Is  too  complex  to  define 
and  administer,  and,  If  it  fades  away,  would 
encourage  producers  to  leave  their  oil  In  the 
ground  until  the  tax  vanished. 

The  industry  should  be  permitted  to  earn 
profits  sufficient  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
explore  for  new  sources  of  oU.  With  explora- 
tion now  at  its  highest  peak,  oil  producers 
may  no  longer  need  tax  subsidies  as  Incentives 
to  explore.  The  prese:it  price  of  oil  should  be 
Incentive  enough.  Perhaps  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowar.ce  could  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated and  capital  expenditures  could  be 
treated  in  the  oil  Industry  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  in  other  Industries,  and  treatment 
of  royalty  pavments  and  excise  taxes  as  for- 
eign income  taxes  subject  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit  could  be  revised.  If  these  special  pro- 
visions for  the  oU  Industry  were  eliminated 
or  reduced,  then  excess  profits  or  windfall 
taxes  for  jjetroletim  would  not  be  necessary. 


MOSCOW  AND  PEKING  AID 
GUERRILLAS  IN  RHODESIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  in  the  United  States  are  attempting 
to  have  the  United  States  rejoin  the  mis- 
taken United  Nations  boycott  against 
Rhodesia,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  have  been  busy  furnish- 
ing rebels  in  Rhodesia  with  weapons  and 
other  military  assistance.  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  in 
a  recent  paper,  reports  that  African  re- 
cruits have  been  trained  in  Moscow, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  There  is  also  a  growing 
Communist  Chinese  involvement  in  the 
supply  of  small  arms  and  In  training. 
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In  addition  to  large  quantities  of  small 
arms,  the  Soviets  are  supplying  122- 
mllllmeter  rocket  launchers  and  SA-7 
groimd-to-air  missiles.  It  would  seem 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
encouraging  those  forces  seeking  fur- 
ther war  and  destruction  in  the  world. 
The  United  Nations-sponsored  boycott 
of  Rhodesia  only  adds  instability  to  the 
world.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who 
Is  willing  to  recognize  the  barbarous 
regimes  of  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  also  be  willing  to 
recognize  Rhodesia,  a  country  who  wishes 
to  be  friends  with  us.  It  seems  unwise  to 
treat  our  enemies  in  a  friendlier  way 
than  those  countries  who  only  wish  to 
be  our  friends. 


IB  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE  A  HOAX? 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    FENN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  EELBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  facing  a  gas  shortage 
which  has  created  lines  at  gas  stations 
which  often  force  customers  to  wait  2  or 
more  hours  before  they  are  served. 

The  administration  and  the  oil  indus- 
try have  told  us  time  after  time  that 
the  shortage  has  not  been  manufactured 
and  that  there  simply  is  not  enough  gas. 

I  am  sxare  all  of  us  have  received  too 
many  angry  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  constituents  who  do  not  believe 
this  is  true.  The  fact  is,  I  have  serious 
doubts  myself. 

If  there  Is  truly  a  shortage  all  of  the 
available  gasoline  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies, but  the  fact  Is  there  is  a  "grey 
market"  in  gasoline  operated  by  inde- 
pendent brokers  who  seem  to  have  un- 
limited supplies. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  February  21, 
1974.  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
which  clearly  outlines  the  situation  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  statements  by  the 
President,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Energy  OfBce,  and  the  spokesmen  for  the 
oil  companies. 

Brokers  Offer  Htjce  Gas  Sales 
(By  John  O.  Sandell) 

WocDBTTRT. — MlUlons  of  gallons  of  gasoline 
are  being  sold  outside  normal  distribution 
channels  and  at  higher  than  normal  prices, 
state  Sen.  Raymond  J.  Zane  (D-Gloucester, 
Salem)  said  yesterday. 

Zane  made  the  comment  after  almoet  a 
week  of  negotiations  with  brokers  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  gasoline  to  New  Jersey. 

He  said  he  has  spoken  to  more  than  a 
dozen  brokers  who  all  say,  "There  Is  more 
gasoline  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at." 

NEW  BTTSINZSS 

Zane  said  much  of  the  gasoline  Is  excess 
produced  by  American  refineries,  tmd  that 
the  oil  companies  are  Increasing  their  prof- 
Its  by  selling  it  to  the  Independent  brokers 
for  hlgher-than-normal  prices. 

"In  the  last  year,  a  whole  new  business 
has  been  created — an  oil  brokerage  business 
where  people  with  money  to  spend  can  buy 
gasoline  and  almoet  overnight  make  a  for- 
tune by  selling  It  to  Independent  distribu- 
tors who  can't  get  enough  through  regular 
channels,"  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"If  I  had  $12  million  In  a  bank  In  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  within  hours  I  could  have  gaso- 
line moving  north  to  New  Jersey." 

BIO  ROVTTS 

One  broker.  Ray  Buralt,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  gave  up  a  law  practice  last  May  to 
enter  the  fuel  business,  and  this  past  week- 
end was  offering  for  sale  1.3  mlUlon  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  week  for  a  year,  Zane  said. 

Another  broker  is  Arthur  Mazur  Associ- 
ates of  New  York  City.  Zane  said  Mazur  last 
weekend  completed  a  deal  to  supply  6  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  per  month  over  five 
years  to  an  unnamed  buyer.  Msaur's  2  cent 
per  gallon  commission  on  the  sale  will  total 
$720,000  over  the  five  years,  Zane  said. 

The  freshman  senator  got  Involved  in  the 
fuel  brokerage  situation  last  Thursday  when 
he  was  contacted  by  s  broker  offering  to  sell 
several  million  gallons  of  gasoline  to  New 
Jersey.  Zane  worked  with  Senate  President 
Prank  J.  Dodd  (D-Es«ex)  over  the  weekend 
to  determine  the  practicality  of  such  pur- 
chase. In  checking  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
offer,  he  was  put  in  touch  with  other  bro- 
kers. 

When  It  was  published  that  Zane  and 
Dodd  were  exploring  the  i>os6lbUlty  of  buy- 
ing additional  gasoline  for  fuel-starved  New 
Jersey,  other  brokers  from  across  the  coiin- 
try  began  telephoning  the  two  senators  with 
offers. 

Zane  said  that  Tuesday  the  two  senators 
knew  of  fuel  available  In  the  following 
amounts  from  these  sources: 

800.000  gallons  of  gasoline  at  the  Port  of 
Newark. 

1,680.000  gallons  of  gasoline  within  four 
weeks  at  Newstrk. 

1.3  million  gallons  of  gasoline  available  im- 
mediately at  Bayonne. 

2  million  gallons  of  gasoline  available  In 
Missouri. 

1.3  million  gallons  of  gasoline  at  sea  des- 
tined for  Belgium  but  which  could  be  di- 
verted to  New  Jersey. 

25  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  week  from 
Texas  over  a  one-year  period. 

200  million  gallons  of  dlesel  fuel  available 
from  a  Montana  broker. 

43  million  gallons  of  gasoline  from  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

SIMON    SCSPRISED 

In  addition,  an  "unlimited  supply"  of 
crude  oil  available  from  the  Mediterranean, 
which  Zane  suspects  could  be  a  leak  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  an  "unlimited  supply"  of 
crude  from  a  California  broker,  were  offered. 

"We  found  out  about  all  of  this  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel  and  crude  oil  in  Just  four  days." 
Zane  said.  "Undoubtedly,  we  did  not  learn 
of  all  of  the  fuel  available  in  the  country." 

Dodd  said  last  night  he  discussed  the  sit- 
uation by  phone  with  federal  energy  chief 
WiUlam  E.  Simon,  providing  names,  dates 
and  places,  and  that  Simon  "was  surprised" 
at  the  quantities  being  mentioned. 

Zane  said  the  senators  learned  from  bro- 
kers that  more  than  700  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  sold  "Just  over  this  past  week- 
end" outside  of  regular  distribution  channels 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area. 

PRICE    13    HIOHFR 

Brokers  claim  to  b©  able  to  get  gasoline 
from  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada  and 
Venezuela,  Zane  said. 

In  virtually  every  case,  however,  the  price 
ranges  from  15  to  20  cents  above  the  ciurent 
wholesale  prices  In  regular  distribution  chan- 
nels. The  result  would  be  an  average  of  68 
cents  per  gallon  at  the  pump  once  federal 
and  state  taxes  and  transportation  costs 
were  tacked  on,  he  said. 

"But  despite  this  increased  cost,  there 
seems  to  be  a  booming  market,"  Zane  said. 
One  broker  offered  several  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  New  Jersey  Monday  morning,  but 
by  5  P.  M.  that  same  day  someone  had  pur- 
chased It." 
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AN  EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969 
the  House  Foreign  Afifairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Sci- 
entific Developments  recommended  in  a 
report  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  the 
United  Nations  with  a  modem  communi- 
cations system,  possibly  through  the  use 
of  Intelsat  facilities. 

Although  the  proposal  aroused  inter- 
est and  later  was  endorsed  by  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  ac- 
tual progress  toward  modem  communi- 
cations for  the  U.N.  has  been  slow. 

The  onset  of  the  Middle  East  war  last 
October,  however,  provided  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  the  world  organi- 
zation to  have  adequate  communica- 
tions. During  at  least  one  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  on  the  crisis,  erroneous 
reports  about  Israeli  bombing  in  the 
diplomatic  sector  of  Damascus,  Syria, 
served  to  exacerbate  tensions  among  the 
countries  represented.  Tempers  flared 
and  harsh  words  were  spoken  needlessly. 

If  the  UJSr.  commander  on  the  scene 
had  been  able  to  communicate  quickly, 
reliable  reports  might  have  been  avail- 
able  to  ease  the  conflicts  among  those 
whose  prime  mission  was  to  restore  peace 
to  the  region. 

Mindful  of  this  situation,  I  asked  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  at  a  recent 
hearing  to  look  Into  the  prospects  of 
providing  the  United  Nations  the  best 
communications  service  possible  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  and  dLs- 
a.ster  relief  efforts.  He  responded  affirma- 
tively and  promised  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

The  results  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  U.S.  delegation  has  offered  to 
the  Intelsat  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly 
has  accepted,  a  proposal  for  Insuring  the 
United  Nations  priority  access  to  Intelsat 
satellite  capacity  during  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

Further,  the  Department  will  support 
an  increase  in  the  United  Nations  com- 
munications budget  to  include  sufficient 
fimds  for  emergency  relief  and  peace- 
keeping purposes. 

I  believe  that  thla  development  Is  an 
important  first  step  toward  providing  the 
United  Nations  with  an  adequate  com- 
munications capacity,  and  that  it  may 
someday  prove  to  be  an  Important  asset 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department  setting  forth  the 
new  U.S.  policy,  and  a  memorandum 
which  provides  background  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC.,  February  13, 1974. 
iToh.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Zablocki:  On  January  28  I  wrote 
you  that  we  were  studying  the  request  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  cost  free  use,  or  tise  on  a  preferential 
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rate  basis,  of  INTELSAT  facilities.  I  am  now 
able  to  inform  you  of  the  results  of  our  study 
and  to  report  the  action  taken  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Parties  of  INTELSAT  regarding  the 
UN  request.  „  .^  ^ 

We  share  yoiu"  concern  that  the  Unltea 
Nations  have  access  to  the  best  service  pos- 
sible in  support  of  emergency  peace-keeping 
and  disaster  relief  efforts.  Thus  although 
we  were  unable  to  support  the  request  as 
formulated,  our  Delegation  to  the  Assembly 
of  Parties  proposed  that  INTELSAT  through 
special  arrangements  ensure  the  United  Na- 
tions priority  access  to  INTELSAT  satellite 
capacity  during  emergency  peace-keeping 
and  disaster  relief  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  you  that  the  Assembly  accepted 
our  proposal.  The  INTELSAT  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors will  now  take  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  Implement  this  decision. 

We  also  believe  It  necessary  that  the 
United  Nations'  communications  budget  In- 
clude sufficient  ftmds  to  support  emergency 
peacekeeping  and  disaster  relief  efforts,  and 
we  will  request  our  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  work  toward  this  end. 

I  triist  this  Information  has  been  respon- 
sive to  your  Inquiry.  However,  If  you  have 
any  further  questions,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanton  D.  Andkkson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Congres- 
sional RelatUms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  There  wUl  be  reserved  space  segments 
avaUable  without  cost; 

2.  Payments  would  be  made  only  during 
actual  usage  In  order  to  preserve  the  princi- 
ple found  In  Article  5(d)  of  the  Intelsat 
Charter,  which  In  summary  states  that  all 
users  shall  pay. 

COMMENT 

A  further  comment  should  be  made  that 
during  the  debate  on  the  United  States 
Initiative  to  provide  the  above,  the  United 
States  in  direct  response  to  a  question,  stated 
that  It  would  favor  a  financial  arrangement 
In  the  United  Nations  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
modern  communications  system.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  Mission  lo  the 
United  Nations  has  been  directed  to  see  that 
It  is  necessary  that  the  United  Nations  com- 
mimlcatlons  budget  Includes  sufficient  runds 
to  support  emergency  peacekeeping  and 
disaster  relief  efforts. 

The  Secretary-General  of  Intelsat,  after 
negotiations  with  the  United  Nations,  wUl 
present  a  new  proposal  with  regard  to  emer- 
gency situations  and  the  United  Nations  use 
of  Intelsat  satellite  communications,  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  decision  on  20  March 
1974. 
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tial  federal  participation  to  assure  that  the 
national  Interest  will  always  come  first,  sec- 
ondary to  the  profit  of  stockholders? 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


Unhtd  Nations  Request  for  Use  of  thi 
Satellite  Commttnications  System  or 
Intelsat:  A  Noti  on  the  Most  Recent 
Developments 

action 
The  Intelsat"  First  Assembly  of  Parties  re- 
jected the  total  United  Nations  request  for 
preferential  rates  on  8  February  1974.  The 
United  Nations  complete  request  was  based 
on  the  following : 

1.  Emergency  communications  with  peace- 
keeping operations  and  dlsast€r  relief; 

2.  Operational  conununlcatlons  with 
peace-keeping  operations  (current  opera- 
tional units) ; 

3.  Operational  communications  with  major 
United  Nations  offices; 

4.  Environmental  monitoring  conomunlca- 
tlons; 

5.  Occasional  Informal  television  com- 
munications. 

The  United  Nations  request  placed  high- 
est priority  on  No.  1,  emergency  communica- 
tions, and  higher  priority  also  on  Noe.  2 
and  3. 

The  Assembly  of  Parties  decision  was  based 
on  a  recommendation  from  the  Intelsat 
Board  of  Governors  made  on  31  January  1974, 
Which  stated  that: 

1.  Intelsat  Is  operated  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples; 

2.  The  membership  of  Intelsat  U  not  Iden- 
tical to  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations. 

amendment 

However,  the  original  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  Assembly  of 
Parties  was  amended  on  an  initiative  by  the 
United  States  which  called  for  the  following: 

There  was  a  recognition  that  the  United 
Nations  has  an  Important  mission  to  serve 
majiklnd.  Thus,  Intelsat  would  like  to  co- 
operate In,  "some  sense  with  regard  to  emer- 
gency needs."  Thus,  the  Board  of  Governors, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  Intelsat,  was  directed  to  provide 
the  United  Nations  access  to  the  Intelsat 
system  during  emergency  situations. 

1.  Peace-keeping  operations  and  disaster 
relief; 

TUHTHER    NEGOTIATIONS 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
fortKcomlng  negotiations  which  will  be  held 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  the  foUowlng  will 
be  Included: 
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NO  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  ON  SHALE 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
only  now  feeling  the  effects  of  a  policy 
that  allowed  a  few  corporations  to  con- 
trol oil,  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  permitting  those  same  con- 
glomerates to  lease  our  Federal  oil  shale 
land. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  very 
subject  appeared  In  the  Miami  Herald 
last  Saturday,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

No  Business  as  Ustial  on  Shale 
With  a  new  awareness  by  the  American 
people  that  the  companies  which  control 
much  of  the  oil  also  control  most  of  the  coal, 
there  Is  growing  concern  over  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's pKsllcy  on  the  leasing  of  fed- 
eral oil  shale  land  In  western  Colorado. 

Standard  OU  of  Indiana  and  Gulf  Oil  were 
the  successful  bidders  earlier  this  year  on 
the  first  tracts  offered  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Now  Shell,  Ashland  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  have  gone  In  with  a  company  spe- 
cializing In  oil  shale  research  to  win  the  right 
to  develop  the  second  tract  offered  In  the 
same  region.  Coming  up  later  In  the  year  wlU 
be  bidding  on  four  more  large  tracts  of  pub- 
lic land  In  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

Experts  In  the  petroleum  Industry  say  It 
wUl  not  be  until  the  end  of  the  century  that 
production  from  the  greasy  rock  In  western 
states  wUl  come  Into  the  market  In  sizeable 
amounts.  We  suggest  now  Is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  make  certain  that  the  billions  of 
barrels  of  shale  oU  are  treated  as  a  national 
resource  owned  by  the  American  people  and 
are  not  allowed  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
same  corporations  that  have  given  the  coun- 
try its  current  fuel  crisis. 

It  was  an  American  oU  corporation  that 
refused  to  deliver  fuel  to  ships  of  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  when 
there  was  the  threat  of  an  encounter  with 
Soviet  warships  last  October.  It  underscored 
the  International  aspects  of  the  major  oU 
companies  of  the  world.  It  Is  almost  as  If 
they  operate  under  flags  of  their  own  design. 
Should  the  nation's  vast  resources  in  the 
shale  land  of  western  states  be  delivered  over 
to  these  same  corporations  without  substan- 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  I  wrote  to  educators  in  the 
First  District  of  Iowa  asking  them  for 
their  thoughts  on  educational  problems 
and  legislation  facing  them  In  Iowa.  One 
of  the  letters  I  received  in  response  states 
the  concerns  of  educators  especially  well 
and  I  am  submitting  it  for  my  colleagues 
to  read: 

Representative  Ed  Mezvinsky, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mezvinsky:  I  have  received  your 
letter  regarding  upcoming  education  legisla- 
tion and  a=;klng  for  my  thoughts.  As  an  edu- 
cator and  a  local  education  leader  I  wouJd 
like  to  air  some  of  the  feelings  of  many 
teachers  In  Scott  County.  .  .  . 

The  ESEA  funding  methods  do  need  revis- 
ing. The  loss  of  funds  under  this  program  did 
hurt  many  schools  and  could  have  been  even 
more  severe  without  the  90  percent  of  1972 
funding  guarantee.  This  entire  formula  needs 
to  be  replaced  with  a  new,  better,  up-to-date 
means  of  distributing  these  funds.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  such  a  new  method 
seems  to  me  to  be  equality — so  that  each  and 
all  !ichools  are  treated  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  inability  of  teachers  to  move  from  one 
state  to  another  without  loss  or  discontinu- 
ance of  pension  plans  has  been  a  burden  for 
teachers  for  a  long  time.  I  realize  such  a  bill 
can  have  many  problems  In  that  many  states 
have  different  plans.  The  retirement  plan  In 
Iowa,  for  example.  Is  in  a  word  pathetic. 
I  would  hope  legislation  in  the  area  of  teacher 
retirement  would  come  forth  at  the  federal 
level  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  upgrade  pro- 
grams In  states  such  as  Iowa  as  well  as  pro- 
vide mobility  without  loss. 

Collective    bargaining    legislation    at    the 
federal   level    Is   another   must.   There    U   a 
great   deal   of   controversy    over   such    legis- 
lation, but  it  must  come  If  educators  and 
education  are  to  be  able  to  survive  and  Im- 
prove In  the  future.  Too  long  have  teachers 
with  many  years  of  formal  education  been 
forced   to   beg   for   enough   money   to   live, 
to  beg  for  working  conditions  conducive  to 
education,  to  beg  for  the  proper  textbooks 
and  materials  to  do  a  good  Job.  The  time  has 
come  for  teachers  to  have  some  of  the  same 
rights   as  people.   Teachers   are   not   asking 
for  such  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  funds  from  education  programs  as 
some  might  try  to  make  us  believe.  Instead 
what  teachers  are  cisklng  for  is  the  right  to 
go  In  and  bargain  with  their  employers  on  a 
fair,  open,  and  equal  basis.   Teachers    srlsh 
to  stop   being   "collective  beggars"   and  lie- 
come  collective  bargainers  so  that  the  funds 
that  are  avaUable  can  be  put  to  the  best  use 
for    education — and    as    educators    we    feel 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  really  prepared  to 
know  when  the  funds  will  do  the  most  good 
for  the  end  we  wish  to  achieve — education. 
I  sincerely  urge  you  to  study  collective  bar- 
gaining   cajefully,    screen    out    the    myths 
and  fallacies  some  would  present,  and  pass 
a  collective  bargaining  bUl  based  on  facts. 
The  educators  In  Iowa  and  across  the  na- 
tion I  am  sure  wlU  use  such  legislation  to 
Improve    the    quaUty    of    the    education    of 
our  vouth. 

The  finni  topic  on  which  X  would  like  to 
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dwell  l8  the  federal  share  of  educational 
funding.  Ab  you  are  quite  aware,  funds  for 
education  are  often  not  a  popular  topic  with 
the  general  voting  public.  This  seems  to  be 
most  true  at  the  local  levels  as  evidenced 
by  the  organizations  of  taxpayers  and  other 
groups  to  cut  educational  spending  and  low- 
er taxes  directly.  I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware 
that  the  pressures  are  there  at  the  state 
level  although  I  believe  they  are  less  severe. 
Such  pres8\ires  were  In  large  part  respon- 
sible, boweTer,  for  the  crippling  legislation 
that  was  passed  and  put  Into  effect  In  Iowa 
a  few  years  ago.  The  Iowa  state  aid  formula 
simply  is  not  doing  the  Job  adequately.  Cer- 
tainly locaJ  property  taxes  have  dropped.  The 
state  has,  as  a  result  carried  a  larger  share 
of  the  costs  of  education  In  the  schools  In 
Iowa  which  seems  to  appesise  certain  groups. 
But  the  result  has  been  that  local  schools 
■tmply  are  not  able  to  meet  and  Keep  up 
with  rapidly  rising  Inflation.  A  7.9  percent 
cost  of  IlTlng  Increase  as  c^>poaed  to  a  5  per- 
cent maximum  Increase  In  school  budgets 
would  point  out  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem. Funding  for  education  must  be  shared 
more  heavily  by  the  federal  government. 
This  move,  I  am  aware,  would  Increase  fed- 
eral taxes  substantUlly.  but  at  the  same 
time  such  taxes  would  be  much  more  fair 
than  the  property  tax  used  to  collect  reve- 
nue for  local  districts  In  Iowa.  I  feel  a  ^-Vj- 
Va  sharing  of  educational  funding  by  the 
federal,  state  and  local  eetabllshments  Is 
the  only  equitable  means  of  funding  In  our 
coming  society.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  move 
things  In  such  a  direction. 

I  have  Indeed  enjoyed  presenting  for  you 
some  of  my  views  and  do  hope  I  have  not 
been  overbearing.  Education  Is  my  life,  the 
life  I  prepared  myself  for,  and  the  life  I  wish 
to  pursue  for  many  years  to  oome.  But  it  has 
become  necessary  for  changes  at  the  federal 
level  if  I  am  to  be  able  to  continue.  I  would 
like  very  nluch  to  feel  I  could  stick  out  my 
chest  and  say  "yes,  I  am  a  teacher,"  rather 
than  as  today  having  to  say  "yes,  I  am  just 
a  teacher."  Please  help  us  out  In  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  C.  Dttdlxt, 
President,  NSJA.. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NXW  JXKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  commemorated  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Estonia.  Estonia,  the 
northernmost  Baltic  country  is  a  land  of 
brave  people  whose  love  of  freedom  has 
survived  a  long  and  dark  oppression. 

On  February  24,  1918,  Estonia  pro- 
claimed independence  from  all  foreign 
rule  and  won  ita  freedom  from  Soviet 
Russia  in  1920.  That  bright  period  of  in- 
dependence was  short  lived.  In  1940, 
Estonia  once  again  fell  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  ancient  people  has  survived  a 
stormy  history  fraught  with  threats  of 
subjugation  for  the  past  6,000  years. 
They  have  always  been  able  to  recover 
and  rebuild.  Modem  Estonia  has  beaxne 
an  outpost  of  Western  culture  and  an 
important  center  of  industrial  activity  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Estonia's  musical 
achievements  are  world  renowned,  "nxe 
contributions  of  this  small  country  to 
the  oil  shale  Industry  are  well  known. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  Estonia  has  continued  to  grow 
and  contribute  to  the  world  community, 
this  country  has  seen  but  brief  glimpses 
of  the  freedoms  that  we,  as  Americans, 
all  too  often  take  for  granted.  Yet,  with 
pride  and  great  strength,  the  Estonians 
continue  to  work  for  their  dreams  of  self- 
determination. 

The  strength  of  their  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  political  and  religious  freedom 
can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  op- 
pressed nations  and  to  we  who  all  too 
often  forget  how  precious  these  freedoms 
are  to  all  of  manMnd. 

At  this  time  of  commemoration,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  tribute  to  this  brave 
nation.  Many  Estonian-Americans  right- 
ly share  a  great  feeling  of  pride  at  this 
time.  I  pray  that  lasting  freedom  will 
come  soon  to  Estonia., 
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GIANT-SLAYER  HENRY  B.  AIMS  AT 
NEW  VILLAIN;  S.  A.  GAS  CRISIS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
over  the  last  5  meeting  days  of  this 
body  presented  to  it  a  series  of  five 
articles  about  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  I  have  done  it  in 
order  that  my  other  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  may  share  an  insight  to  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  tha;t  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  for  many  years. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est working,  most  intelUgent,  and  far- 
sighted  Members  I  have  in  my  27  years  In 
these  Chambers  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing.  He  achieves  these  praises  be- 
cause of  his  true  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man. 

I  am  glad  he  is  my  friend. 

The  last  of  five  parts  follows : 
Giant-Slatee  Hejtot  B.  Aims  at  New 
Villain:  S.A.  G.\s  Crisis 
(By  James  McCrory) 

As  long  as  the  city  of  San  Antonio  Is  at 
the  mercy  of  free-booters,  there  wUl  be  no 
stable  commerce  or  Industry. 

And  there'll  be  Uttle  likelihood  of  attract- 
ing new  Industry. 

Those  are  the  expressed  thoughts  of  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonealez  as  he  dons  his 
armor  and  takes  to  horse  again  to  level  his 
lance  at  the  city's  most  formidable  foe  of  the 
moment — the  energy  crisis. 

FIBM  Foa  SJl. 

The  congressman  reveals  that  he  has  been 
negotiating  with  a  St.  Louis  businessman  for 
placement  of  a  sizeable  business  enterprise 
in  the  Alamo  City. 

The  business,  Gonzalez  said,  would  have 
had  a  starting  roster  of  employees  of  750 
with  a  potential  of  8,000. 

But  the  businessman,  Gonzalez  said,  In- 
formed him  there  Is  no  way  he  could  seri- 
ously consider  coming  into  San  Antonio  vtlth 
the  gas  shortage  problem  facing  the  city. 

Gonzalez  hasn't  given  up  hope  of  landing 
the  business,  but  he  does  agree  that  the  gas 
shortage  Is  the  number  one  challenge  facing 
him  at  the  present  time. 

hands  it  out 

Now  there  is  enough  blame  in  San  An- 
tonio's present  embrogUo  over  gas  to  pass 
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around  liberally,  and  the  congressman  has 
ladled  It  out  with  a  liberal  hand. 

In  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  House  floor 
not  dissimilar  in  aggressiveness  to  the  48 
speeches  he  made  In  trying  to  unravel 
Sharpstown,  Gonzalez  pointed  the  finger  at 
Coastal  States  Gas  Producing  Co.  (San  An- 
tonlo's  supplier,  sometimes) ,  Its  board  chair- 
man, the  Texas  Attorney  General,  and  the 
City  CouncU. 

"The  gas  crisis  was  not  easy  to  produce  la 
Texas,"  Gonzalez  said  In  one  House  speech. 
"It  took  some  of  the  most  devious  deallogi 
of  all  tUne  to  produce  Wyatfs  gas  bubble 
and  the  vicious,  ruthles*  tactics  by  which  he 
burst  It." 

He  was  referring  to  board  chairman  Oscar 
Wyatt. 

VICIOTXS  THSFT 

If  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  allows 
continued  diversion  of  gas  promised  San  An- 
tonio and  other  communities,  Gonzales 
warned.  It  "will  have  sanctioned  the  most 
vicious  theft  In  Texas  history,  and  thus 
sealed  the  fate  of  those  communities  that 
must  have  gas  from  Coattal." 

What  allows  GonzaleE  to  take  on  giants 
of  industry  and  commarce  without  fear  or 
trepidation." 

One  reason  is  he's  Independent  of  them, 
and  has  no  conflicting  laterest.  He  works  his 
congressional  Job  full-ttme,  doesn't  carry  a 
portfolio  of  gas  and  banking  stock,  and 
doesn't  operate  an  outside  business. 
RICH  onxB 

In  fact,  back  In  1964  Gonzalez  declined  a 
businessman's  offer  of  $14,000  worth  of  stock 
In  a  San  Antonio  bank,  along  with  chair- 
manship of  the  bank's  board  .of  directors. 

The  turndown  so  edlfled  newspapermen 
and  columnists  that  It  was  widely  reported, 
and  Included  In  books  about  Congress. 

Gonzalez  sits  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  Is  chahman  of  Its 
International  Finance  Committee.  He  also  is 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.S.-Mexlco  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference. 

Working  his  way  up  the  seniority  ladder, 
the  coin  of  the  realm  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Gonzalez  a  year  ago  was  named  one  of 
20  Democratic  zone  whips  In  the  House.  His 
zone  covers  the  Texas  Democratic  delegation. 

PARTT    VAN 

A  strong  party  man  who  always  actively 
supports  the  Democratic  nominees,  Gonalez 
supported  George  McGovern. 

He  siipported  him,  he  reports,  "vrarts  and 
all,"  although  he  was  disappointed  that 
McGovern  didn't  follow  his  advice  and  hit 
the  Nixon  administration  on  the  corruption 
Issue. 

He  disagreed  with  MoGovem  on  McOov- 
ern's  abandonment  of  ahort-term  vice  presi- 
dential nominee  Thomas  Eagleton.  He  had 
informed  McGovem  that  as  long  as  Eagleton 
"Isn't  charged  with  cattle-rustling  or  horse 
stealing  I  can  defend  him  in  Texas." 

Bexar  County  has  never  sent  a  man  to 
Congress  better  prepared  In  government  than 
Gonzalez.  He  had  worked  for  both  the  city 
and  county,  was  elected  to  the  City  Council 
and  the  state  Senate,  and  understood  the 
operations  of  city,  county,  and  state  govern- 
ments before  graduating  to  the  House. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Among  the  42  bills  he  Introduced,  co-spon- 
sored, or  handled  during  five  years  In  the 
Senate  was  a  bUl  to  establish  a  medical 
school  In  San  Antonio. 

Passage  of  the  medical  school  bill  by  the 
House  and  Senate  culminated  a  12-year 
struggle,  and  the  2B-4  vote  In  the  Senate 
over  active  opposition  by  Sen.  Charles  Her- 
ring, who  wanted  the  school  for  Austin,  was 
called  "one  of  the  overlooked  political  coups 
of  the  regular  session. 

HEMISFAIS 

One  of  his  proudest  achievements  In  the 
U.S.  House   was  the  passage  of  legislation 
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calling  for  federal  sanction  and,  participa- 
tion In  HemlsPair  1968.  It  was  the  first 
world's  fair  held  In  the  UB.  south  of  St. 
Louis 

Creation  of  HemlsFalr  was  a  major  plank 
In  Gonzalez*  original  campaign  for  Congress, 
and  the  congressman  was  instrumental  In 
getting  a  $30  mlUlon  bond  issue  passed  in 
Ban  Antonio  for  the  fair. 

He  then  guided  the  measure  through  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions. 

In  1966  he  authored  the  bill  which  author- 
ized the  federal  exhibit  at  HemlsFalr,  and 
won  approval  of  $6.6  million  In  federal  funds 
for  a  federal  pavUllon. 

LOCAL   REACTION 

While  the  present  reaction  to  the  1968  fair 
Is  mixed,  the  city  has  more  than  $12  million 
In  convention  facilities  it  wouldn't  have  had 
except  for  HemlsFalr.  That  put  it  In  com- 
petition for  some  of  the  large  conventions 
and  tourist  trade  going  to  other  larger  Texas 
cities. 

And  HemlsFalr,  coming  on  top  of  the 
medical  school,  probably  solidified  Gonzal- 
ez' support  from  the  business  community. 

NEAR    PERFECT 

Still  possessed  of  the  formidable  energy 
which  has  characterized  him  throughout  his 
political  career,  Gonzalez  has  a  near  perfect 
attendance  record  In  Congress. 

In  his  legislative  'Qfforts,  he  has  won  some 
and  lost  some. 

He  helped  defeat  the  bracero  program,  and 
passed  legislation  giving  San  Antonio  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  federal  grants  and  loans 
for  housing,  hospitals,  urban  renewal,  chan- 
nel Improvements,  schools,  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital. 

BIKE    PATHS 

He  Is  seeking  enactment  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  bicycle  paths,  has  consistently 
fought  war  profiteering  and  helped  fight  for 
extentlon  of  the  Renegotiating  Board  to 
check  defense  contracts,  and  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  make  It  Impossible  to  draft 
men  for  duty  In  combat  areas  except  In  con- 
gresslonally  declared  wars. 

He  Is  pushing  legislation  for  health  care, 
mental  health  insurance,  and  a  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded." 

One  fight  he  appears  Imminently  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  Is  his  battle  for  the  return  of 
the  penny  postcard.  The  longer  he  fights  on 
that  Issue,  It  appears,  the  higher  the  rates  go. 

OPPOSED    DST 

Gonzalez  also  voted  against  adoption  of 
DayUght  Saving  Time,  a  position  which  ap- 
pears to  be  In  Une  with  the  thinking  of  his 
constituents. 

Over  the  years,  the  congressman  has  won 
many  honors  and  commendations  for  his 
stands.' 

However,  as  the  outcries  from  the  far  right 
subside,  the  condemnations  from  activist 
Chicanos  Increase. 

Which  other  Bexar  County  politician  has 
reached  the  point  ^ere  soUdly-conservatlve 
County  Tax  Assessor-Collector  Charles  Davis 
would  establish  a  special  dispensary  for  per- 
sonal HBG  license  plates?  Those  plates  have 
graced  hundreds  of  cars  In  Bexar  County. 

KEY    REASON 

In  any  study  of  what  makes  Henry  run,  it 
would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  one  factor 
that  certainly  played  a  part  In  his  Jump  from 
the  state  Senate  to  Congress. 

That  would  be  his  wife,  Bertha,  and  eight 
children.  Even  a  magician  couldn't  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  a  family  that  size  on  a 
$4,800  a  year  state  Senate  salary  as  she  did. 

Barring  death  or  disability.  Gonzalez  ap- 
pears at  this  point  to  be  destined  to  Join 
that  lUustrous  group  of  Texans  enjoying 
lengthy  seniority  and  leadership  positions  in 
the  UJS.  House. 
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LETTER  PROM  A  KOREAN  WAR 

VETERAN 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
portions  of  an  eloquent  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent.  Mr.  Andrew 
Cangelosi,  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  war 
who  describes  himself  as  "a  simple  work- 
Ingman."  has  written  me  of  his  disillu- 
sionment with  our  Government.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  in  public  office  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  his  question:  "Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  clean  the  whole  sys- 
tem up?"  The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Brookltn,  n.T. 
Mt  Dear  Congresswoman  Holtzman  :  I  am 
taking  the  time  out  this  evening  to  let  you 
know   as  my   representative  how  I   feel  on 
certain  Issues. 

Anyhow,  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  person 
very  disillusioned  In  the  way  this  government 
Is  being  run.  I  am  Just  a  simple  working  man 
on  the  side  lines  looking  at  all  the  corrup- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government,  and  I  say 
to  myself:  "Theae  are  the  very  people  who 
are  telling  me  to  be  morally  strong,  and 
straight,  and  conscious  of  my  neighbor  etc." 
And  here  they  are  committing  every  con- 
ceivable sin  on  earth. 

There  was  a  point  In  my  Ufe  when  I 
thought  the  VS.  Government  could  do  no 
wrong  (about  20  years  ago).  But  now  I  find 
myself  wondering  If  I  was  really  right  In  my 
thinking.  Government  to  me  now  Is  nothing 
but  a  big  political  football.  I  do  not  feel  they 
serve  the  Interest  of  the  general  public.  The 
only  people  it  seems  are  the  politicians  who 
make  all  kinds  of  deals,  and  get  rich  schemes 
at  the  exp>ense  of  the  people  who  honestly 
thought  they  would  get  good  representation 
by  electing  them  (not  referring  to  you).  I 
wouldn't  be  writing  to  you  If  for  one  minute 
I  had  any  doubt  of  your  integrity. 

But  honestly  all  one  has  to  do  Is  pick  up 
a  newspaper  and  what  do  you  read?  Presi- 
dent Involved,  high  officials  of  administra- 
tion Involved,  congressman  Involved,  etc. 
These  are  the  very  people  who  should  least 
get  Involved,  fine  education,  supposedly  good 
backgroiULds,  fine  families,  elected  to  fine 
position.  I  wouldn't  exactly  say  they  are 
starving  on  their  salaries  and  yet  they  are 
Involved  in  shady  deals.  And  yet  these  are 
the  very  people  who  are  our  leaders,  and 
should  get  the  respect  for  the  office  they 
hold,  but  do  they  deserve  the  respect  espe- 
cially from  the  young  when  there  Is  so  much 
gomg  on.  Is  It  any  wonder  why  we  have  so 
much  crime,  drug  abuse,  etc.?  The  Govern- 
ment sets  no  example,  people  feel,  well  they 
can  get  away  with  It,  why  can't  I. 

It  seems  whatever  the  Government  puts 
their  hand  on,  it  turns  completely  sour.  For 
instance:  All  you  hear  about  Is  a  council 
for  this,  and  a  commission  that,  and  what 
comes  of  It  really,  food  prices  are  as  high  as 
ever,  if  not  higher,  milk  40<J  a  quart,  bread 
45o  a  loaf  and  I  could  go  on.  These  councils 
it  seems  to  me  are  cnly  to  placate  the  public. 
Again  government  has  failed.  Now  we  have 
an  energy  crisis  I  wonder!  I  wonder  If  It  Isn't 
Just  a  scheme  for  the  big  oil  companies  to 
Just  squeeze  the  public  a  little  more,  making 
It  harder  and  harder  to  earn  a  living.  We  got 
to  the  moon  ten  years  or  so  ago,  and  here  in 
1974  we  ha\e  no  gas,  sho.-tage  of  fuel  to  heat 
homes,  and  other  related  Incidents  to  energj*. 
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Another  example  of  government  mismanage- 
ment. 

Watergate:  After  reading  the  first  part  of 
my  letter  I  covild  have  placed  the  caption 
"Watergate"  on  the  top  of  page  1.  All  I  want 
to  say  Is  this.  If  Nixon  Is  chargeable  then  im- 
peach him,  if  not,  then  let's  stop  all  thta 
political  double  talk  and  TV.  marathons  and 
get  oS  his  back. 

The  way  I  see  It  Congress  Is  Just  talking, 
but  afraid  to  act.  "Let's  get  on  with  it." 

You  know  during  the  1960's  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  going  on,  and  I  used  to  see  In 
the  paper  the  number  of  men  who  refused 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  it  used  to  gall 
me,  maybe  because  when  I  was  drafted  In 
1952  and  sent  to  Korea  I  didn't  make  any 
f\iss  Just  went,  and  nobody  during  thoea 
years  made  any  commotion  about  going,  but 
these  kids  during  the  '80'6  didn't  make  any 
sense  to  me,  but  looking  back  In  retrospect 
maybe  they  saw  then,  what  I'm  starting  to  se* 
now,  and  that  Is :  disillusionment  In  the  way 
our  government  Is  being  operated,  and  that  la 
sad,  but  what  Is  even  sadder  is,  "can  really 
anything  be  done  to  clean  the  whole  system 
up?" 

X  know  you  cant  give  me  any  Iron  clad 
solutions  for  all  the  problems  In  government, 
but  at  least  I  feel  the  Congress  must  start, 
and  bring  us  down  to  earth.  We  are  a  people 
walking  on  air,  nothing  stable  underneath. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrxw  J.  Cangelosi. 


NO-LEAD  GASOLINE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
energy  crisis  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Americans.  Unfortunately,  there  axe 
no  easy  solutions  to  this  crisis.  The  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  all  Americans  are 
needed.  Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents regarding  no-lead  gasoline.  I  think 
his  suggestion  merits  our  attention: 
Englefield  Oil  Co., 
Neicark,  Ohio,  February  7,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Ashbhook, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  There  are  two  problems  with 
Initiating  the  "no  lead  In  gasoline"  for  the 
1975  cars. 

No.  1.  It  requires  approximately  6'^r  more 
crude  oil  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  as  are  required  with 
leaded  gasoline. 

No.  2.  The  cost  to  change  service  stations 
from  a  leaded  gasoline  station  to  a  leaded 
and  non-leaded  gasoline  service  station  runs 
somewhere  from  $3,000,00  to  $12,000.00  per 
unit,  depending  on  the  particular  type  of 
installation  and  the  desired  change.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  provisions  for 
passing  through  this  Increased  cost,  making 
It  an  impossible  burden  on  the  small  busi- 
ness man. 

with  the  energy  crisis  that  we  have  today. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  advlsaJble  to  postpone 
the  "no  lead"  product  for  several  years. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  W.  Englbftcld. 

President. 
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"BUSING"  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION: 
RESPECT  THE  COURTS,  PROTECT 
THE  CHILDREN 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  director 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  on  bills  related  to  court-ordered 
busing  of  schoolchildren. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mitchell's  careful 
analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  has 
received  little  notice.  I  urge  Members  to 
read  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  observed  that  the  bills 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  have 
two  things  In  common:  First,  they  would 
"imdermlne  and  nullify"  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  going  all  the  way  back  to 
the  landmark  decision  of  20  years  ago  to 
desegregate  the  public  schools.  Second, 
the  proposed  measures  seek  "to  relm- 
pose  upon  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
United  States  the  unconstitutional  han- 
dicap of  separate  and  unequal  education 
based  on  race." 

Mr.  Mitchell  added: 

since  1954.  those  who  want  to  maintain 
a  dual  system  of  education  based  on  race 
have  sought  to  destroy  that  decision  with 
strategema.  economic  pressure  and  even  vio- 
lence. 

He  concluded: 

At  a  time  when  our  country  ia  torn  by 
strife  about  whether  government  officials 
have  engaged  In  imlawful  acta,  It  is  tragic  to 
see  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
statutory  protection  to  acts  and  practices 
that  have  unlawfully  delayed  desegregation 
In  the  public  schools. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
reject  the  pending  legislation  and  show 
a  willingness  to  respect  the  courts  and 
the  Judical  process,  which  has  protected 
the  constitutional  rights  of  children.  The 
Congress  can  then  move  on  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  saving  public  education  in 
this  Nation  and  providing  all  children 
with  an  opportunity  to  have  the  best  pos- 
sible education. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony  follows: 
Stattment  or  Clabence  Mttchell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  am  Clarence  MltcheU,  Director 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  I  appear  to  register  our  organization's 
opposition  to  8.  179,  8.  287,  8.  619  and  3.  1737. 
Although  they  us©  different  approaches,  aU 
of  these  bUls  haye  two  things  In  common. 
Each  of  them  woxild  undermine  or  nullify 
United  States  Supreme  Cdurt  decisions  rang- 
ing in  time  from  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347,  U.3.  483  (1964).  349  VS.  294  (1968) 
to  Stconn  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education,  402  VS.  1  (1971) .  Each  of  them 
seeks  to  reimpoa©  upon  the  schoolchUdren 
of  the  United  States  the  unconstitutional 
handicap  of  separate  and  unequal  education 
based  on  race. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  racial  segregation 
In  the  public  schools.  Prom  that  day  to  t£e 
present  those  who  want  to  maintain  a  dual 
system    of    education    based    on    race    have 
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sought  to  destroy  that  decision  with  strata- 
gems, econom.lc  pressure  and  even  violence. 
New  recruits  from  above  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line  have  joined  In  the  fray  as  votes  oa  so- 
called  antlbuslng  ameadnients  will  show. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  pro-segrega- 
tlonlst  effort  to  nullify  the  Brown  decision 
the  contest  has  been  unequal.  Those  \\ho 
supported  the  decision  had  limited  funds, 
slender  resources  and  few  forums  In  which 
to  state  their  views.  Those  who  opposed  the 
decision  controlled  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic pKDwer  in  the  areBs  of  resistance.  They 
could  and  did  Are  hundreds  from  Jobs  as 
reprisals,  they  could  and  did  use  their  state, 
county  and  local  treasuries  to  raise  delaying 
questions  In  courts.  They  could  and  did  use 
their  legislatures,  county  commissions  and 
city  councils  to  pass  laws  that  were  open  and 
defiant  efforts  to  keep  the  schools  segregated. 
They  could  and  did  use  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate  as  foruma  in  which  to  proclaim 
manifestos,  doctrhies  of  nullification,  pro- 
posals for  Interposition  and  proposed  revi- 
sions of  the  United  States  constitution  Itself. 
Moreover,  they  were  aided  by  the  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

This  quotation  from  Sicann  describes  an 
all  too  familiar  pattern  of  the  Federal  power 
being  used  to  support  segregation  In  the 
public  schools: 

"Residential  pattern*  in  the  city  (Char- 
lotte, N.C.)  and  county  (Mecklenburg)  re- 
sulted In  part  from  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  action  other  than  school  bjard 
decisions.  School  board  action  based  on  these 
patterns,  for  example  by  locating  schools  In 
Negro  residential  areaa  and  fixing  the  size 
of  schools  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  Im- 
mediate neighborhoods,  resulted  In  segre- 
gated education." 

As  we  have  said,  the  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  subcommittee  seek  to 
undermine  Supreme  Court  decisions.  They 
would  also  cancel  out  the  legislative  backing 
given  to  desegregation  of  the  public  schools 
under  titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  safeguards  protecting  edu- 
cators against  discrimination  provided  by 
1972  amendments  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act. 

In  Brown  It  (1955)  the  Supreme  Court 
described  remedies  that  could  be  used  to  Im- 
plement Brown  I  (1954).  The  following  Is 
the  exact  language  of  the  court: 

"In  the  fashioning  and  effectuating  of 
decrees,  the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equi- 
table principles.  .  .  .  The  courts  may  con- 
sider problems  related  to  administration, 
arising  from  the  physical  condition  of  the 
school  plant,  the  school  transportation  sys- 
tem, personnel,  revision  of  school  districts 
and  attendance  areas  into  compact  units  to 
achieve  a  system  of  determining  admission 
to  the  public  schools  on  a  non-racial  basis 
and  revision  of  local  laws  and  regulations 
which  may  be  necessary  In  solving  the  fore- 
going problems.  They  will  also  consider  the 
adequacy  of  any  plana  the  defendants  may 
propose  to  meet  these  problems  and  to  ef- 
fectuate transition  to  a  racially  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatory  school  system." 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibits 'exclusion  from  participation"  In. 
denial  of  benefits  of  and  discrimination 
under  federally  assisted  programs  on  grounds 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin."  Under  this 
title  Federal  agencies  have  the  power  to 
withhold  funds  from  school  systems  that 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

S.  1737  makes  a  systematic  attempt  to 
Icnock  out  the  cited  portion  of  Brown  II  and 
also  to  destroy  the  safeguards  against  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  support  segregatlon~aa 
provided  by  Title  VI. 

S.  1737  would  enact  a  new  Title  XII  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  would  be  called 
public  school -freedom  of  choice. 

Section    1202   would  forbid   any   "depart- 
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ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  th« 
United  States"  to  withhold  funds  from 
school  boards,  public  tchools  or  class  op- 
erating under  a  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
system. 

Section  1203  would  prevent  withholding  of 
funds  from  public  schools  as  an  Inducement 
to  transport  students  "for  the  purpose  of 
altering  in  any  way  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body"  of  a  public  school 
operating  under  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
or  "any  other  public  school." 

Section  1204  would  prevent  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  "to  coerce  or  Induce"  any 
school  board  operating  such  a  (freedom  of 
choice)  public  school  system  to  close  any 
public  school,  and  transfer  the  students 
from  It  to  another  public  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  in  any  way  the  racial  com- 
position  of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school. 

Section  1205  would  prevent  fimds  from  be- 
ing withheld  as  an  Inducement  to  affect  de- 
segregation of  faculties  In  public  schools. 

Section  1206  would  open  the  door  for  a 
flood  of  suits  against  the  umted  States  to 
force  the  release  of  funds  that  are  withheld 
for  the  piupose  of  seeing  that  Federal  monies 
are  si>ent  on  a  non-dlscrtmlnatory  basis. 

Using  the  disguise  of  freedom  of  choice, 
S.  1737  prohibits  the  withholding  or  threat 
to  withhold  funds  In  order  to  promote  deseg- 
regation by: 

( 1 )  Transportation  of  students 

(2)  Closing  of  schools  and  transfer  of  stu- 
dents 

(3)  Transfer  of  faculty. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  forms  of 
effecting  desegregation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  circum- 
stances warrant  their  use.  The  bill  would 
place  government  agencies  and  personnel  In 
a  threefold  dilemma.  First,  It  seeks  to  force 
them  to  Ignore  the  law  of  the  land,  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  Second,  In 
some  Instances,  it  would  require  them  to  ig- 
nore court  orders  directed  to  them  (such  as 
that  In  Adams  v.  Richardson)  and  place 
them  in  danger  of  cont«mpt  of  court.  Third, 
It  seeks  to  force  them  to  violate  the  oath  of 
office  the  government  officials  take  under 
article  VI  of  the  Constitution  to  support  the 
Constitution.  Por  if  they  do  what  this  bill 
would  direct  them  to  do,  they  would  be  In 
violation  of  that  oath. 

As  a  final  coup  de  grace  section  1207  would 
bar  courts  of  the  United  States  from  having 
Jurisdiction  "to  make  any  decisions,  enter 
any  Judgment  or  issue  any  order  requiring 
emy  school  board  to  make  any  change  In  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  or  in  any  class  at  any  pub- 
lic school  to  which  students  are  assigned  in 
conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem. .  .  ."  It  would  also  prevent  transporta- 
tion of  students,  give  parents  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  send  their  chUdren  to  a  given  school, 
prevent  transfer  of  chUdren  from  closed 
schools  and  the  transfer  of  faculty  members 
if  such  actions  would  oonfllct  with  freedom 
of  choice  plans. 

The  long  record  of  court  cases  involving 
freedom  of  choice  plans  shows  that  the  mere 
iise  of  the  words  does  not  Insure  that  a 
school  system  which  was  formerly  segregated 
on  the  basis  of  race  wtU  become  a  unitary 
system.  At  present  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
those  who  discriminate,  S.  1737  would  effec- 
tively shift  the  burden  to  the  victims  of 
discrimination.  S.  1737  would  also  effectively 
deprive  the  courts  of  power  to  give  remedies 
in  cases  where  the  definition  of  freedom  of 
choice  under  section  1301(g)  of  8.  1737  has 
been  met.  Under  the  definition  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  S.  1737  results  that  give  only 
token  or  Up  service  to  desegregation  would 
be  permitted  and  the  courts  would  be  power- 
less to  change  them. 

As  S.  1737  seeks  to  utlliae  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  concept  to  maintain  the  dual  school 
system,  S.  619  seeks  to  do  the  same  by  re- 
lying on  the  "neighborhood  school"  concept. 
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The  bill  would  require  that  before  a  court 
or  Federal  department  or  agency  orders  stu- 
dent transportation  as  a  remedy  for  school 
desegregiitlon.  It  musi,  consider  five  other 
possible  remedies — the  neighborhood  school, 
taking  into  account  school  capacities  and 
natural  physical  barriers;  the  neighborhood 
school,  taking  into  account  only  school  ca- 
pacities; transfer  of  students  from  schools 
in  which  members  of  their  race  arc  a  ma- 
jority to  those  in  which  they  are  a  minority; 
rezonlng  school  attendance  zones;  any  other 
educationally  sound  and  administratively 
feasible  plans. 

AU  of  these  remedies  have,  of  cotu-se,  been 
considered  by  the  courts  before  student 
transportation  was  ordered  in  sotne  cases  as 
a  last  resort.  The  establishment  of  these  cri- 
teria is.  then,  a  meaningless  gesture.  The 
only  purpose  we  see  it,  serves  Is  to  harass 
those  courts  that  have  worked  diligently  to 
bring  abovit  effective  desegregation  and  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  further  delay  for  those 
that  have  tried  to  evade  thetr  respoiislblll- 
tles. 

Under  S.  619.  where  student  transportation 
is  allowed,  it  would  be  permitted  only  to  the 
closest  or  next  closest  school.  This  obviously 
would  shut  off  students  of  inner  city  schools 
Irom  relief  from  segregation  in  many  places. 

We  suggest  that  this,  too,  is  but  another 
attack  on  our  Judicial  system.  It  seeks  un- 
constitutionally to  limit  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  grant  litigants  full  relief,  or  to  fully 
Implement  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment.  The  courts  have  Inter- 
preted that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  in 
some  instances,  to  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  end  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem. This  bill  seeks  to  thwart  these  decisions 
by  denying  the  relief  that  the  courts  have 
found  the  14th  amendment  requires. 

This  bill  also  contains  what  we  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  destructive  legislative 
proposals  advanced  In  the  fight  against  de- 
segregation. We  refer  to  section  206,  which 
would  permit  the  reopening  of  any  school 
desegregation  law  suit  or  plan  approved  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  wovild  allow  the  reexamination  of  every 
court  and  agency  decision  on  desegregation 
going  back  to  the  1954  Brown  decision,  lit- 
erally thousands  of  decisions  and  plans. 

By  holding  out  a  false  hope  of  upsetting 
such  desegregation  as  has  been  accomplished, 
this  provision  would  create  legal  and  com- 
munity chaos  and  revive  all  the  controversies, 
many  of  them  bitter,  that  we  had  hoped  were 
behind  us.  We  do  not  think  that  In  legal  re- 
sults it  would  accomplish  anything  except  a 
mass  of  pointless  litigation.  In  community 
terms  It  would  only  encourage  a  revival  of 
activities  by  segregationist  dlehards. 

Without  going  Into  all  the  details  of  the 
bill,  we  find  many  other  provisions  objec- 
tionable to  those  who  believe  In  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Among  the  proposed  legislative  findings, 
we  would  point  out  three  that  are  psutlcu- 
larly  disturbing.  The  first  of  these  Is  that 
the  dual  school  system  has  been  effectively 
dismantled.  This  files  In  the  face  of  reality. 
Not  only  Is  It  necessary  to  monitor  many 
school  dlstrtcts  under  court  or  agency  order 
to  determine  whether  they  are  fulfilling  their 
obligations  under  the  orders,  but  discovery 
of  segregation  In  previously  undetected  areas 
frequently  occurs.  This  Is  especially  so  In  the 
North,  where  many  of  the  subtle  practices  In 
race  relations  made  what  In  fact  Is  de  jure 
segregation  appear  de  facto.  Another  of  the 
findings  we  feel  Is  ertoneous  Is  that  declar- 
ing It  against  public  policy  to  require  racial 
balance.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Swann  case  found  this  not  to  be  constitu- 
tionally required.  It  held  that  there  was  dis- 
cretion In  local  school  boards  to  establish  a 
racial  balance.  We  believe  that  discretion 
should  be  protected.  The  last  of  these  find- 
ings that  we  will  note  at  present  Is  that  which 
would  make  it  against  public  policy  to  re- 
quire racial  adjustments  once  desegregation 
lias  been  accomplished,  despite  later  popu- 
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latlon  changes.  This  finding  Is  also  Imple- 
mented later  in  the  act  by  the  provision  ( sec- 
tion 207)  on  termination  of  orders.  This  falls 
to  take  into  consideration  the  role  that  Gov- 
ernment plays  In  the  racial  composition  of 
school  districts  through  housing,  education. 
transportation,  conununlty  services  and  other 
governraentul  policies  and  practices  and  how 
these  policies  result  in  population  changes. 

S.  179  represents  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  seeks  to  take  from  courts  "Juris- 
diction" to  make  any  decision,  enter  any 
Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring  trans- 
portation to  effect  school  desegregation. 

While  using  Jurisdictional  language,  this 
bill  does  not  in  fact  prevent  courts  from 
hearing  school  desegregation  cases.  It  pre- 
vents them  from  granting  successful  litigants 
a  full  remedy.  Under  It  a  court  could  find 
that  the  14th  amendment  requires  pupU 
transportation,  but  could  not  order  public 
officials  to  provide  that  transportation.  We 
feel  that  this  Is  a  statutory  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  that  It  is  constitu- 
tionally defective  because  Congress  lacks  the 
power  to  so  amend  the  Constitution.  On  the 
practical  level,  if  permitted.  It  would  set  up 
congress  as  a  super  court,  with  authority  to 
overtule  any  decision  of  a  cotirt  by  revoking 
the  court's  "Jtirlsdlctlon"  to  render  the  ob- 
jectionable decision. 

Apparently  In  anticipation  the  courts  will 
not  accept  the  legal  principle  the  bill's  au- 
thor espouses,  the  bill  further  provides  that 
when  courts  do  order  pupil  transportation, 
the  orders  may  not  become  effective  until  all 
appeals  are  exhausted  or  the  time  for  appeals 
has  expired. 

Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  delay  In  the 
implementation  of  the  Brown  decision,  we 
have  a  proposal  to  continue  Indefinitely  the 
time  In  which  that  decision  may  become 
fully  effective.  Anyone  familiar  with  ovu- 
legal  system  knows  that  delay  can  become  a 
way  of  life  for  those  bent  on  delay,  notwith- 
standing the  "expedited"  Judicial  determina- 
tion provisions  of  the  bUl. 

S.  287  goes  much  beyond  S.  179.  It  would 
deny  jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts  in  any 
case  involving  a  public  school,  except  for  ap- 
peal or  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

While  this  would  apply  to  school  desegrega- 
tion cases,  it  would  also  bar  access  to  Federal 
courts  In  many  other  areas  of  constitutional 
law.  Some  that  come  to  mind  are  1st  amend- 
ment rights  relating  to  prayer  In  public 
schools,  academic  freedom,  student  protest; 
constitutionally  protected  property  rights 
such  as  teacher  tentu'e  and  pension  rights; 
due  process  in  teaching  discharge  cases,  etc. 
It  would  lower  the  public  school  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  only  pubUc  institution  whose 
activities  are  beyond  constitutional  review  by 
the  Federal  courts.  We  see  nothing  in  law  or 
reason  that  would  Justify  such  a  sweeping 
exemption  and  cannot  believe  the  Congress 
will  take  this  proposal  seriously. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  torn  by 
strife  about  whether  Government  officials 
have  engaged  In  unlawul  acts.  It  Is  tragic 
to  see  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
statutory  protection  to  acts  and  practices 
that  have  unlawfully  delayed  desegregation 
in  the  public  schools.  We  virge  that  8.  179,  B. 
287.  8.  619  and  8.  1737  be  rejected. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Fehniary  27,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  on  the  56th  anniversary 
month  of  Lithuanian  independence  to 
commemorate  this  struggle  for  freedom 
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from  the  yol^e  of  Communist  oppres?ion 
by  a  people  who  wish  to  have  their  hu- 
man rights  honored  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  support  the  eflforts  of  various  Lith- 
uanian organizations  and  others  to  lib- 
erate people  and  countries  who  are 
strangling  under  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's denial  of  self-determination,  free 
speech,  and  reUgious  freedom. 

Americans  o:  Lithuanian  descent  can 
be  proud  of  their  continued  efforts  to  free 
their  homeland  from  So'viet  oppression. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  can  strike  a  blow  for  freedom 
by  sending  to  the  President  the  trade  bill 
which  properly  denies  most-favored-na- 
tion status  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
freeze  on  emigration.  Approval  bv  the 
Senate  of  the  House-pa.ssed  trade  bill  Is 
urgent  and  must  contain  this  denial  of 
U.S.  aid  in  trade  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


HA-yM  SALOMON.   REX^OLUTIONARY 
PATRIOT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1973  marked  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  in  America  of  a  young 
Polish  immigrant,  Haym  Salomon,  who 
became  an  Important  figure  In  the  Amer-  I 
ican  Revolution.  Knowing  that  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  learning 
the  stor>-  of  this  forgotten  revolutionary 
hero,  I  have  compiled  a  brief  biosraphy 
of  Haym  Salomon  which  follows:  I 

BUtm   Salomon  | 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  whUe  the  British 
colonies  In  America  were  bemg  drawn  closer 
and  closer  toward  the  American  Revolution, 
a  man  arrived  in  New  York  from  Poland  who 
was  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  approaching 
struggle  for  Independence.  The  contribution 
of  this  great  patriot,  Haym  Salomon,  has 
seen  little  recognition  and  heard  little  praise 
up  to  this  day.  But  this  year,  finally,  on  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Haym  Salo- 
mon's Immigration  to  America,  he  will  be 
honored  with  a  medal  to  be  issued  by  the 
Jewish- American  Hall  of  Fame.  "  I 

Haym  Salomon  has  been  described  by  Fred- 1 
erlck  M.  Schweltzen  (In  A  History  of  the 
Jews  Since  the  First  Century,  AD.)  as  a 
"somewhat  legendary  figure  .  .  .  who  helped 
to  finance  the  (American)  Revolution." 
Surely  his  dedicated  efforts  to  assist  his 
adopted  country  in  her  fight  for  freedom 
deserve  greater  recognition  than  this.  Per- 
haps we  have  neglected  Salomon  because  he 
was  not  a  military  hero  as  George  Washing- 
ton was,  or  a  political  hero  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Hancock,  and  Patrick  Henry 
were.  Instead,  Haym  Salomon  contributed  his 
money,  and  his  time  and  considerable  talent 
as  a  broker  and  financier  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Upon  arriving  In  New  York  at  the  age  of 
32,  young  Salomon  embarked  upon  a  success- 
ful career  as  a  broker.  He  soon  became  In- 
volved In  patriotic  activities  against  the 
British  which  eventually  resulted  In  his  flight 
to  Philadelphia  In  1778.  There  he  reestablish- 
ed himself  as  a  broker  and  lent  his  valuable 
services  to  Robert  Morris,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Finance  for  the  Continental  Govern- 
ment, as  "broker  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment." In  his  capacity  as  almost  the  sols 
agent  for  the  finance  office,  he  did  much  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  government. 

At    a    time    when    George    Washington's 
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R«Toluttonai7  Army  was  on  the  verge  ot 
coUapelng,  H*inTnnn  was  active  In  securing 
the  money  and  suppllee  necessary  for  tbe 
victory  of  tbe  American  cause.  The  dairy  of 
Robert  MorrU  shows  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  transactions  with  ScJomon  between 
August  1781  and  April  1784.  CJovemment 
records  Indicate  that  he  wanted  no  Interest 
on  the  financial  transactions  he  made  in  be- 
half of  the  Government.  And  In  addition  to 
bis  contributions  to  the  Revolutionary  Oov- 
enunent,  Haym  Salomon  made  personal 
loans  to  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, like  James  Madison  and  Edmond  Ran- 
dolph, and  to  a  number  of  prominent 
Pennsylvanlans. 

Congress  has  many  times  before  been  pre- 
sented with  the  story  of  Haym  Salomon, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  several  attempts  by  his 
heirs  to  collect  their  claim  of  over  $600,000 
from  tbe  U.S.  Government.  In  1850,  a  Con- 
gressional committee  report  said:  "The 
Committee,  from  the  evidence  before  them, 
are  Induced  to  consider  Haym  Salomon  as 
one  of  the  truest  and  most  efficient  friends 
of  the  country  at  a  very  critical  period  of  Its 
history."  Later,  In  1864,  a  Senate  committee 
called  the  dalm  one  of  "undeniable  merit," 
yet  by  1893  the  claim  had  still  not  been 
paid.  At  that  time  Salomon's  heirs  gave  up 
their  efforts  to  seciire  reimbursement  and 
asked  Instead  that  a  commemorative  medal 
be  struck  in  honor  of  their  ancestor.  A  bill 
was  introduced  and  considered,  but  never 
passed  by  Congress. 

Now,  at  long  last,  a  medallc  sculptiire  ot 
Haym  Salomon,  designed  by  Paul  Vincze, 
who  has  made  medals  of  President  Truman, 
Pope  Paul  VI,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  has  been  struck.  Haym 
Salomon,  American  patriot.  Is  finally  achiev- 
ing some  of  the  recognlzation  that  he  has  de- 
served for  so  many  years.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  his  memory  wlU  be  honored  in  time  for 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Nation  he  helped  to 
create. 


"STRIPPER  WELL"  EXEMPTION 
FROM  OIL  PRICE  CONTROI£  MUST 
CONTINUE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  Congress  took  action  In  late  1973 
to  exempt  the  production  of  so-called 
stripper  oil  wells  from  price  controls. 
This  has  proven  to  be  in  the  long-range 
best  Interests  of  the  country  because,  In 
these  oil  short  times.  It  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  uneconomic  wells  to  be  brought 
back  into  production  thereby  helping  to 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis. 

We  all  know  there  is  danger  that  the 
so-called  rollback  provisions  of  the  en- 
ergy bill  which  has  been  pending  for 
some  time  will  apply  to  these  marginal 
production  wells.  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Recently,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jack  Harden,  a  long-established 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  owns  and  op- 
erates the  Mercury  Oil  Co.  Mr.  Harden 
clearly  points  out  the  economlcd  of  strip- 
per oil  production  and  in  my  opinion,  his 
letter  presents  a  clearcut  case  for  exemp- 
tion of  these  wells  from  price  controls. 

So  that  my  colleagues  who  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  Important 
Issue  may  be  familiar  with  the  logic 
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v^iich  Mr.  Harden  has  presented,  I  sub- 
mit his  entire  letter  in  the  Record: 
MzxcoBT  On.  Co., 
San  Jose.  Calif..  February  15, 1974. 
Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Gxtbser:  The  purpose  of  this 
communication  is  to  acquaint  you  and  hope- 
fully large  numbers  of  your  congressional 
associates  with  the  facts  underlying  the 
"stripper  weU"  program  which  congress  freed 
from  price  controls  in  late  1973  and  now  pro- 
poses to  place  under  an  arbitration  fixed  price 
control. 

In  outline  form  we  present  the  following 
as  It  aSects  our  small  independent  oil  pro- 
ducing company  (1973  gross  Income — less 
than  $100,000.00)  : 

(1)  Based  upon  the  1973  Act  of  Congress 
we  are  In  the  process  of  putting  approxi- 
mately 15  "strippers"  back  Into  production. 

(2)  These  wells  will  require  considerable 
and  expensive  renovation  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive even  to  their  oil  producing  levels  at 
the  date  they  were  shut  down.  They  were 
shut  down  of  course  because  they  were  previ- 
ously unprofitable. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  renovation  costs 
these  wells  require  constant  maintenance 
such  as  clean -outs;  motor  maintenance;  and 
water  disposal.  These  wells  produce  a  great 
deal  of  water  along  with  the  oil  produced. 

(4)  The  ecology  movement  has  of  course 
Increased  our  expenses.  Some  of  their  re- 
quirements are  fair  and  necessary,  some  are 
extremely  harsh  and  counter  productive. 

(5)  We  expect  to  produce  approximately 
one  to  two  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  each 
of  the  wells  we  put  back  Into  production. 
This  figure  may  seem  small  but  16  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  at  42  gallons  each  wlU  produce 
approximately  18,000-36,000  gallons  of  use- 
ful fossil  fuels  a  month  (15  wells  x  1  barrel  x 
40  gallons  of  fuels  each  x  30  days  equals 
18,000  gallons) .  This  Is  a  small  flg\ire  by  ma- 
jor oil  company  standards  but  wovild  In  Itself 
serve  the  requirements  of  quite  few  cars; 
trucks  and  other  consumers  of  energy. 

(6)  We  of  course  pay  a  royalty  to  the  par- 
ties who  lease  us  our  land.  This  figiire  is 
19%%  of  our  gross  production. 

(7)  We  have  approxlinately  2300  acres  un- 
der lease  and  Intend  to  explore  and  develop 
the  property  as  fast  as  our  funds  permit.  We 
live  in  the  hope  oiu*  future  exploration  will 
take  us  out  of  the  "stripper"  class.  The  eight 
wells  we  already  have  In  production  plus  the 
fifteen  now  being  activated  will  give  us  an 
average  of  3  to  4  barrels  per  day  per  weU. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  we  along  with  tho\isands  of  other  small 
operators  need  profits  Irom  this  modest  pro- 
duction to  finance  the  exploration  of  the  bal- 
ance of  our  undeveloped  acreage.  As  you 
know,  exploration  costs  have  increased  dra- 
matically in  the  last  year.  Please  help  us 
be  free  of  controls  which  will  Inhibit  us  from 
Increasing  otir  production  which  we  all  know 
today  "ts  the  name  of  the  game". 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  in  this 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Harden. 


THE    56TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  ooKmscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marked  the  S6th  anniversary  of 
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the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  This  year  is  a  memorable 
occasion  for  all  Americans  of  Estonitui 
descent  for  it  documents  the  struggle 
which  this  tiny  Baltic  nation  has  waged 
repeatedly  for  its  independence,  and  also 
commemorates  the  100th  birthday  of  the 
last  President  of  Bstonia,  Konstantin 
Pats. 

Men  and  women  who  have  always  lived 
in  freedom  will  never  understand  the 
extent  of  the  personal  loss  that  the 
Estonians  have  been  subjected  to  over 
the  years,  but  I  know  they  can  sym- 
pathize with  that  loss. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  all  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  in  the  fervent  hope  that  this  na- 
tion will  again  be  free. 


EDWARD  J.  BURKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLOanJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Biscayne  Park  Civic  Club  honored 
the  mayor  of  Biscayne  Park,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  J.  Burke,  for  his  many  years 
of  dedicated  service  and  leadership  to 
their  community.  He  serves  his  people 
well.  Such  ofiQceholders  and  public  serv- 
ants as  Ed  who  function  at  the  grassroots 
levels  of  our  policy  system  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  American  political  system. 
People  such  as  Ed  may  not  make  the 
headlines  or  the  6  o'clock  news,  but  with- 
out them  our  political  system  would  grind 
to  a  halt. 

I  include  the  following  material: 

EbWARD   J.   BTTRKE 

The  man  we  honor  here  tonight  has  a  long 
list  of  accomplishments.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  village  for  27  years.  In  1961  he 
was  elected  to  the  piacayne  Park  Commis- 
sion and  last  month  started  bis  IStb  year  and 
his  6tb  term  as  mayor.  In  1961  he  was  also 
the  chairman  of  Dade  County's  Inspectors. 
In  1966  he  was  the  United  Pund  Chairman 
for  11  cities.  In  1967  be  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  North  Dade  TMCA. 
In  1969  he  served  on  ttie  board  of  directors 
of  the  Miami  Shore  Men's  Club.  In  1972  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Dade  Coimty 
League  of  Cities  and  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Florida  League  of  Cities 
and  to  tbe  National  Committee  on  Public 
Safety. 

He  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Srd  Century  UJ8A.  Many  of  you 
remember  that  In  1969  be  alerted  all  of  North 
Dade  and  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
the  Opa  Looka  Expressway  that  would  have 
destroyed  o\ir  Tillage. 

I  think  that  an  editorial  that  appeared 
Dec.  6. 1971.  In  the  North  Dade  Journal  sums 
It  up  prstty  weU  and  I  will  make  an  exact 
quote: 

"Many  mayors  of  small  villages  run  only 
for  title.  Mayor  Ed  Burke  of  Biscayne  Park 
Is  not  that  kind  of  mayor  and  never  has  been. 
For  the  past  10  years  be  has  been  a  dedicated 
servant  of  the  village.  He  is  highly  respected 
and  admired  by  officials  ot  other  cities  for 
bis  dedication  and  for  hU  knowledge  of  local 
problems.  He  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
In  finding  out  what  Metro  is  doing  and  how 
hla  vUlage  will  be  affected.  He  Is  always  alert 
to  any  notlvlty,  sucb  aa  expressways  or  blgb- 
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rise  development  that  might  be  detrimental 
to  bis  vlUage. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  bow  any- 
one could  do  more  than  Mayor  Burke  to  earn 
the  right  to  be  re-elected." 


LABOR  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject 
of  violence  in  labor-management  dis- 
putes which  appeared  in  the  December 
1973,  issue  of  Nation's  Business. 

Written  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Couoh- 
lin)  ,  it  describes  the  problems  of  imlon 
violence  aimed  against  nonunion  con- 
struction contractors  and  their  workers, 
a  problem  tliat  has  grown  to  national 
proportions  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  such  inci- 
dents occurred  on  June  5,  1972,  in  the 
gentleman's  own  district,  when  1,000  men 
vandalized  and  firebombed  a  Sheraton 
hotel  being  built  by  a  nonunion  contrac- 
tor. 

Since  becoming  one  of  40  cosponsors 
to  a  bill  I  have  introduced  that  would 
make  such  violence  a  Federal  crime 
when  more  than  $2,000  in  property  dam- 
age results,  however,  my  friend  has  ex- 
perienced firsthand  the  tactics  of  these 
people,  and  he  describes  them  graphically 
in  this  article. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  read  it  wUl  join 
me  in  urging  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
schedule  iiearings  on  this  badly  needed 
legislation,  and  I  insert  the  following 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Must  We  Havk  Union  Violence? 

(By  Representative  Lawrkmcx  Cottghlin) 

Taking  a  stand  against  violence  may  seem 
as  controversial  for  an  elected  official  as  con- 
demning crime,  corruption  and  cheating. 

But,  as  a  Congressman,  I  have  learned  that 
sponsoring  legislation  to  make  labor  violence 
a  federal  offense  can  mean  a  personal  con- 
frontation with  union  toughs,  threats  of 
physical  harm  to  staff  members,  and  a 
promise  of  continued  harassment  and  heck- 
ling. 

Seven  individuals  associated  with  Roofers 
Local  30,  PhUadelphla,  blatantly  tried  to  in- 
timidate me  when  I  began  an  all-day  walk- 
ing tour  of  several  communities  In  the  Con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent.  It  was 
the  start  of  last  August's  Congressional  re- 
cess, shortly  after  I  sponsored  a  measure  to 
make  violence  or  sabotage  in  management- 
labor  disputes  a  federal  crime  when  more 
than  $2,000  in  property  damage  results. 

My  district  consists  of  the  Roxborough- 
Manayunk  sections  of  PhUadelphla  and  most 
of  suburban  Montgomery  County — prime  ter- 
ritories in  the  unrelenting  combat  that  pits 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coim- 
eU  in  Philadelphia  against  non-union  con- 
tractors. 

When  I  stepped  from  my  car  with  a  fe- 
Jnale  photographer  and  two  male  staff  mem- 
bers in  RoKborough  to  meet  with  constit- 
uents, I  knew  at  an  Instant  that  the  group 
of  men  on  the  street  comer  were  union 
muscle  men  bent  on  causing  trouble.  Just 
now  much  trouble  was  a  question  mark. 
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Violence,  both  on  a  large  and  individual 
scale,  was  a  hallmark  of  tbe  continuing 
battle. 

Twenty-three  BuUding  and  Construction 
Trades  CouncU  members  are  under  Indict- 
ment in  the  June  5,  1972,  onslaught  at  King 
of  Prussia  in  my  district,  when  some  1,000 
men  alighted  from  chartered  buses,  and 
vandalized  and  fire-bombed  a  non-union  site 
where  the  Altemoee  Construction  Co.  was 
building  a  Sheraton  hotel.  The  attack  was 
perhaps  the  most-publicized  In  a  series  of 
nationwide  acts  of  violence  against  non- 
union contractors.  [See  "A  Builder  Stands 
Up  to  Union  Violence,"  Nation's  Business, 
February,  1973.1 

As  soon  as  I  moved  onto  the  sidewalk  in 
Roxborough  to  talk  with  constituents,  the 
hecklers  moved  in  close  and  started  their 
harassment.  People  on  the  street  and  to 
stores  with  whom  I  tried  to  talk  were 
shocked  and  apprehensive. 

At  my  elbows  and  over  my  shoulders,  the 
agitators  kept  up  a  rapid-fire  barrage  of  one- 
liners.  "Coughlto's  no  friend  of  yours!"  one 
would  bellow.  A  second  would  cry,  "Tell  them 
about  Watergate,  Coughlln!"  Another  would 
shout.  "Phase  V — don't  eat!"  StUl  another 
would  holler,  "Coughlto,  you're  an  Imposter!" 

Several  women  were  obviously  terrified  by 
the  hecklers  and  the  cacophony  of  abuse  that 
spewed  from  their  mouths.  Some  constituents 
tried  to  reason  with  the  union  members,  but 
to  no  avail.  Others  expressed  resentment. 
An  angered  storekeeper  ordered  my  uninvited 
escorts  out  of  his  shop. 

Tbe  lone  Philadelphia  poUceman  on  duty 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation  and  in- 
formed ufi  he  had  called  tbe  police  labor 
squad.  The  "squad"  showed  up  sometime 
later — a  plainclothesman  with  a  walkie-talk- 
ie who  was  promptly  Ignored  by  everyone. 

By  the  time  I  bad  moved  through  Rox- 
borough to  Manayunk,  things  threatened  to 
get  completely  out  of  hand.  One  union  aide 
sidled  up  to  my  district  administrator, 
pointed  to  a  sign  portraying  an  auto  leaf 
spring,  and  told  him  be  was  going  to  be 
folded  up   and  stuffed  in  sucb  a  spring. 

Another  staffer  was  all  but  surroiinded  on 
a  street  comer  while  several  hecklers  de- 
scribed how  they  would  break  him  "into  a 
hundred  little  pieces." 

By  the  time  we  reached  oiu:  next  stop,  in 
Jenkintown,  the  local  poUce  had  been  alerted. 
Apparently  advised  by  union  higher-ups  to 
tone  down  their  tactics,  the  hecklers  backed 
off  their  elbow-Jamming  type  of  harassment 
and  began  a  more  orderly  kind  of  heckling. 
The  trouble  continued  Into  Ambler  where,  at 
one  point,  the  outraged  police  chief  ordered 
the  union  men  arrested.  They  were  herded 
Into  the  police  station  a  block  away,  but  were 
released  after  I  told  a  staffer  to  ask  the  chief 
to  let  them  go.  They  Immediately  rejoined 
us. 

Steve  Traltz,  business  agent  for  Roofer 
Local  30  and  one  of  the  hecklers.  Informed 
a  staffer  that  I  would  be  subjected  to  this 
type  of  treatment  whenever  I  appeared  In 
my  district.  Officials  at  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  CoxmcU,  contacted  by 
newsmen,  decUned  to  say  if  they  were  spon- 
soring the  demonstration;  but  acknowledged 
that  Council  literature  was  banded  out  by 
the  hecklers. 

Tbe  undersigned  leaflets  also  attacked  me 
and  three  other  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey Congressmen  who  also  sponsored  the 
anti-vlolence  bUl.  Calling  for  my  defeat  at 
tbe  polls,  the  leaflets  said.  In  part,  that  tbe 
legislation  would  "limit  union  objectives  of 
improving  wages,  boxirs  and  worldng  condi- 
tions and  .  .  .  [organizing]  tbe  unorganized. 
This  biU  woiild  create  an  era  of  intimidation 
and  reprisals  severely  Ilmttliig  tbe  free  trade 
[union]  movement  and  collective  bargaining 
system.  .  . ." 

The  blU,  of  course,  VTOUId  do  none  of  these 
things.  In  fact,  as  I  stated  when  I  decided  to 
sponsor  tbe  measure.  It  does  not  penalize 
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legitimate  union  activities.  I  said  that  acts  of 
violence,  ranging  from  assaults  to  arson  and 
widespread  destruction,  are  severely  damag- 
ing to  the  best  Interests  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  peaceful  unions  and  law-abiding 
members. 

The  reaction  to  the  harassment  and  Intim- 
idation of  the  unionists  tended  to  support 
my  contention.  Letters,  telegrams  and  phone 
calls  deplored  their  actions.  Only  one  letter 
retiched  my  office  which  aUeged  I  was  anti- 
labor  and  objected  to  my  sponsoring  the  leg- 
islation. 

My  decision  to  sponsor  the  bill,  introduced 
by  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  (R.-ni.),  was  not 
hasty  nor  Ul-consldered.  With  the  widespread 
revulsion  over  the  King  of  Prussia  assault,  I 
had  undertaken  a  study  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  and  the  possibUities  of  new 
legislation.  I  had  concentrated  particularly 
on  the  role  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

HOBBLING  THE  HOBBS  ACT 

Then,  in  February.  1973.  tbe  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled — to  the  amazement  of  many  ob- 
servers— that  the  Hobbs  Act  of  1946  did  not 
apply  to  violence  perpetrated  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process.  The  law  had  been 
enacted  to  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  Inter- 
fere In  interstate  commerce  by  commission 
of  violence,  extortion  or  robbery. 

Analyzing  the  consequences  of  the  Court's 
decision,  I  felt  that  elimination  of  federal  re- 
straints could  prove  tempting,  not  Just  to 
some  violence-prone  unions,  but  to  calculat- 
tog  managements  which  covild  provoke  trou- 
ble for  their  own  ends.  Any  federal  legislation 
applying  to  so-called  labor  violence  would 
apply  also  to  management  violence. 

Obviously,  I  risked  incurring  displeasure 
from  elements  of  the  labor  movement,  but  I 
believed  organized  labor  had  matured  far 
beyond  the  early  reflex  action  years  when  It 
was  Justly  fighting  for  Its  existence.  As  a  man 
who  was  a  laborer  in  a  manufacturing  plant 
whUe  attending  evening  law  school,  I  under- 
stand and  agree  with  the  aspirations  of  tbe 
working  man  and  working  woman. 

But,  my  eventual  decision  came  against  a 
backdrop  of  assaults,  arson  and  other  inci- 
dents of  violence  that  were  taking  place  In 
the  battle  of  construction  trades  imionn 
against  so-called  open-shop  or  non-union 
contractors. 

The  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc.,  representing  the  latter,  offers  what  Its 
officials  contend  are  conservative  estimates 
of  losses  by  builders  and  contractors  fighting 
the  unions. 

In  1972.  ABC  says,  there  were  170  major 
acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  with 
damage  and  losses  placed  at  $5  mlUlon.  The 
Altemose  firm  had  tagged  its  own  direct  lossee 
m  the  June.  1972,  violence  at  $1.2  million, 
with  no  Inclusion  of  Indirect  losses  garnered 
from  the  proflt-and-loss  ledger. 

Other  major  Incidents  of  violence  included 
destruction  of  a  hotel  In  Tennessee,  with  tbe 
loss  estimated  at  $750,000,  and  of  27  trucks 
in  Florida— »1B0,000. 

Last  May,  ABC  filed  an  action  with  NLRB 
against  the  ATL-CIO  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  charging  the  unions 
with  acting  together  to  drive  open-shop  con- 
tractors out  of  business.  The  action  is  stiU 
pending. 

The  economic  factors  behind  this  Intense 
conflict  are  multlfaceted.  Both  the  unions 
and  non-union  contractors  have  Immense 
stakes  In  a  resolution  or,  at  least,  a  partial 
resolution  of  the  bitter  Issue.  At  the  end  of 
each  argument  by  either  side  there  is  a  re- 
markable similarity:  Each  says  It  is  fighting 
for  Its  existence. 

As  a  legislator.  I  could  not — and  will  not — 
accept  the  proposition  that  violence  can  be 
condoned  to  resolving  disputes  to  the  United 
States.  And  that  goes  for  labor-management 
conflicts.  The  ramifications  of  permitttog 
labor  violence  to  conttoue  under  our  present 
laws  would  be  devastating  to  the  fabric  of 
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our  society,  which  has  been  under  extreme 
stress  since  the  convxUslons  of  the  1960s. 

E^ven  before  delving  at  length  into  the 
situation,  I  had  come  to  tentative  conclu- 
sions baied  on  the  Altemose  Incident  and 
other  acts  of  violence.  I  gladly  would  have 
changed  my  opinions  If  the  evidence  so  war- 
ranted, but  the  facts  were  painfully  apparent. 

Without  a  federal  law  against  major  inci- 
dents of  violence,  the  ability  to  prevent  such 
acts  or  take  appropriate  action  when  they 
are  committed  is  limited  to  local  authorities. 
But  the  fragmentation  of  local  Jurisdictions 
mitigates  against  an  effective  procedure,  and 
most  local  authorities  possess  little  or  no 
experience  In  handling  labor-management 
violence. 

And  the  FBI  has  no  authority  to  use  or 
lend  its  resources  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  strictly  on  the  basis  of  labor -man- 
agement violence. 

After  studying  the  history  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  rulings,  I  was 
despairing  of  otir  present  methods  of  resolv- 
ing major  disputes  that  involve  violence. 
NLRB  has  absolutely  no  physical  capabilities 
for  either  forestalling  or  ending  acts  of  vio- 
lence. It  Is  helpless  to  order  or  effect 
compliance. 

NLRB  uses  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  In  Issuing  its  rulings.  This  Act  Is  the 
product  of  three  monumental  legislative  en- 
deavors: the  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947  and  the  Landrum- 
Orlffln  Act  of  1969. 

With  so  many  diverse  and  conflicting  In- 
terests considered  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
laws.  I  think  It  fair  to  expect  a  certain  am- 
biguity and  uneasy  compromise  In  NLRB  de- 
cisions. I  regret  that  the  record  of  NLRB 
nillngs  has  not  even  been  in  this  direction, 
but  has  tended  to  accommodate  a  series  of 
union  positions. 

BENDING  THE  LAW 

In  many  Instances,  I  feel,  NLRB  has  in- 
terpreted the  statutes  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
warp  or  bend  the  legislative  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  position  of  the  NLRB  general  coun- 
sel, now  Independent  of  the  Board,  also  cre- 
ates problems  since  he  can  act  arbitrarily 
in  issuing  complaints. 

And  there  Is  another  deficiency.  Time  Is  a 
critical  factor  in  NLRB  determinations.  While 
there  may  be  a  measure  of  Justification  for 
the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  arrive  at  rul- 
ings, the  gap  Is  too  great  In  adjudicating  dis- 
putes which  may  be  of  great  Import — what 
NLRB  does  may  decide  whether  a  business 
can  survive. 

A  majority  report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  subcommittee  on  separa- 
tion of  powers,  for  the  91st  Congress,  says  of 
NLRB: 

"If  in  fact  the  Board  cannot  be  Improved, 
it  might  well  be  preferable  to  abolish  It  and 
assume  the  costs  of  transferring  its  functions 
to  the  courts.  First,  however,  we  should  try 
to  Improve  It." 

The  report  says  that  hearings  on  which  it 
Is  based  "have  demonstrated  the  erosion  of 
Congressional  policy  by  the  Board — in  the 
area  of  authorization  cards,  employer  speech 
unit  determination,  duty  to  bargaUi,  orga- 
nization picketing,  hot  cargo  clauses,  and  so 
forth — and  the  need  for  substantive  correc- 
tion." 

I  subscribe  to  the  conclusion  and  note,  for 
the  record,  that  It  'wUl  take  a  years-long, 
heated  tussle  to  make  the  corrections  that 
are  needed.  With  the  competing  political  In- 
terests Involved,  It  Is  problematical  whether 
any  new  legislation  can  be  passed. 

But  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
curb  the  dangerous  trend  to  more  violent  acts 
la  labor-management  disputes.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  created  a  glaring  void  In  the 
law.  Although  It  Is  a  minority  of  unions  or 
companies  that  sanction  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence In  the  construction  field,  any  groups  or 
individuals  committing  these  acts  must  be 
made  to  obey  the  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  passage 
of  the  bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  settle  the 
Issue  of  violence  In  labor-management  dis- 
putes. 

Passage,  however,  would  be  an  eminently 
fair  and  logical  approach  to  help  ensure  Jus- 
tice by  discouraging  tbe  use  of  violence.  The 
federal  government's  «bundant  activities  in 
Interstate  commerce  we  solid  grounds  for 
such  legislation. 

The  bill  sets  as  penalties  a  maximum  fine 
of  $10,000  and/or  10  years  in  prison.  It  Is 
residing  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
subcommittee  on  criminal  Justice.  The  prog- 
nosis for  any  hearinga  in  the  fore.seeab!e  fu- 
ture is  doubtful. 

While  I  recognize  tbe  immense  difficulties 
that  would  ari.se  in  trying  to  revise  NLRB 
legislation,  I  feel  that  a  law  to  make  labor 
violence  a  federal  crime  is  a  minimum  effort 
to  which  the  Congress  should  aspire.  Failure 
to  check  the  growing  acts  of  violence  nation- 
wide will  only  encoufage  such  incidents  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process  and  spill 
over  into  the  rest  of  society. 

We  have  had  enough  of  violence. 
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POLITICAL   LEADERS   SHOULD   SET 
EXAMPLE 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  letter  from  my  constituent,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Boes,  is  the  kind  of  expression  that  is 
representative  of  the  thinking  of  a  vast 
majority  of  our  citizenry.  The  American 
public  is  angry  and  frustrated  mth  the 
economic  inequities  and  political  degra- 
dation that  exist  in  our  country  today 
and  an  about-face  is  sorely  needed.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Boes  that  we  must  look 
to  our  political  leaders — as  well  as  to 
leaders  in  other  areas  of  our  national 
life — to  point  the  direction  and  set  the 
example. 

I  commend  Mr.  Boes'  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 
February  23,1974. 
Mr.  Thom.^s  LtJDLow  Ashley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  recant  shelving  of  the  oil 
control  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  without  a  doubt  brought  into  focus  with 
unparalleled  clarity  the  fact  that  our  legis- 
lators are  living  m  fear  of  what  the  major  oil 
producers  might  thlBk,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  they  might  do. 

It  has  become  fearfully  clear  to  the  elec- 
torate who  It  Is  who  owns  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

If  there  Is  a  genulnt  shortage  of  petroleum 
the  only  fair  means  of  distribution  Is  ration- 
ing. Without  rationing,  those  who  can  afford 
high  prices  will  get  more  than  their  share 
while  those  less  fortunate  will  suffer.  (Vio- 
lence has  already  reared  its  ugly  head.) 

We  have  heard  all  of  the  flimsy  excuses 
against  rationing  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  proved  workable  during  World  War  U  even 
though  Imperfectly. 

Rationing  might  tend  to  control  prices. 
The  producers  would  abhor  that. 

Thinking  people  believe  that  this  whole 
fiasco  (the  Jockeying  of  the  oil  control  bill) 
was  nothing  more  than  a  buUd-up  for  Sen. 
Jackson.  I  have  nothing  grevlotis  against  Sen. 
Jackson  but  am  full  of  disgust  for  thlB  type 
of  sleazy  political  trick. 


Our  people  in  government  are  losing  the 
confidence  of  those  who  elected  them. 

The  executive  branch  has  reached  a  new 
low  In  respect  and  esteem  from  the  elec- 
torate. 

As  to  the  legislature,  candidates  who  ac- 
cept large  campaign  contributions  from  those 
who  can  afford  them  become  their  servants. 

Vv'e,  the  people  have  lost  control. 

Watergate,  energy  crisis  (?),  Inflation  and 
more  inflation,  erosion  of  the  dollar  In  for- 
eign trade  etc.,  what  does  it  all  lead  to? 

The  atmosphere  Is  canlnous. 

Under  these  conditions  all  that  it  takes  la 
a  demagogue  to  lead  the  people  down  the 
primrose  path. 

Either  our  people  In  government  re-estab- 
lish faith  or  we  all  go  down  together. 

Would  any  congressman  dare  to  put  this 
Into  the  Congressional  Record? 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  J.  Boes. 


MY  RESPONSIBILrrY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATH'ES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
three  decades  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  sponsored  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy program  in  which  contestants  com- 
pete for  national  scholarships  by  compos- 
ing essays  which  are  judged  at  school, 
commimlty,  district,  State  and  national 
levels.  In  South  Dakota,  the  1974  wlimer 
is  Miss  Margo  Ruark,  a  senior  at  Mit- 
chell, S.  Dak.,  high  school,  who  has  some 
ver>'  perceptive  insights  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship. 

The  essay  follows : 
Mt    RESPONsiBn-rriES    as   a   CmzEN 
(By  Margo  Ruark) 

"Don't  let  anyone  think  little  of  you  be- 
cause you  are  young.  Be  their  Ideal,  their 
example;  let  them  follow  the  way  you  teach 
and  live;  be  a  pattern  for  them  in  your 
speech,  your  conduct,  your  faith,  your  love 
and  your  puilty."  These  words  spoken  by 
the  apostle  Paul  to  a  young  leader  of  the 
early  church,  still  hold  a  pertinent  message 
for  the  young  people  of  American  today.  Patil, 
In  this  text,  suggests  that  youth  have  more 
function  In  the  systetn  than  Just  being  a 
passive,  voiceless,  victim  of  the  status  quo. 
He  states  that  youth  •hotild  be  active  lead- 
ers as  citizens;  but  on  the  other  hand,  youth, 
as  citizens,  should  not  even  attempt  to  set 
examples  If  proper  responsibility  Is  not 
exercised. 

Yes,  youth,  as  cltlaens,  do  have  respon- 
sibilities . .  .  responsibilities  to  ourselves,  our 
peers,  to  the  "older"  generation,  and  to 
America.  And  in  order  to  competently  teach, 
live,  speak,  behave,  believe,  and  love,  as 
Paul  brought  out,  we,  as  youth,  must  be  ever 
conscious  of  the  scope  of  the  responsibilities 
our  citizenship  demands. 

In  analysis  of  Paul's  quotation,  I  found 
that  youth  are  not  merely  the  learners  In 
today's  society,  but  the  teachers  as  well. 
Being  In  this  situation,  needless  to  say,  calls 
for  responsibility.  First  of  all,  I  must  be  ac- 
countable to  myself,  for  unless  I  can  be 
honest  with  my  own  feelings  and  Ideas,  how 
can  I  truthfully  relate  to  the  Ideas  of  others? 
Secondly,  I  must  be  answerable  to  my  peers. 
Elids  my  age  can  spot  a  phony  in  no  time, 
and  I  must  be  true  to  them  when  I  express 
my  beliefs  and  feelings.  Thirdly,  while 
"teaching",  so  to  speak,  to  the  older  genera- 
tion, the  duty  of  service  to  others  must  be 
upheld.  The  older  generation  Is  looking  to 
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vouth,  and  to  me,  for  answers  and  future 
leadership.  Unless  I,  as  a  citizen,  am  willing 
to  do  my  share  of  the  work,  I  will  be  unable 
to  gala  their  confidence  and  carry  out  the 
duties  that  would  be  bestowed  upon  me.  Fi- 
nally, I  as  a  young  teacher  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  my  country.  My  responsibilities  entail 
learning  and  sharing  the  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy. For  instance,  most  Americans  are 
aware  oi  the  principle  of  "majority  rule", 
but  how  many  can  relate  to  the  principle  of 
"minority  rights"?  Here  is  where  my  duty 
lies — to  let  people  know  about  the  doctrines 
of  my  country. 

Paul  to'.d  of  another  aspect  of  youth  in 
the  system.  He  pointed  out  that  youth  must 
be  accountable  for  their  speech  and  actions. 
In  relation  to  ourselves,  and  each  other,  we, 
as  young  citizens  must  question  our  motives. 
And  not  only  must  we  answer  our  own  ques- 
tions about  our  conduct,  but  also  the  ques- 
tions of  those  who  are  older  and  in  author- 
ity. How  can  the  older  generation  entrust  our 
government  to  the  upcoming  successors  if  no 
responsibility  has  been  shown  in  the  past? 
Our  conduct  and  speech  must  be  for  Amer- 
ica's glorification,  not  degradation. 

In  his  message,  Paul  also  stated  a  need 
for  faith  and  love.  We  must  have  faith  in, 
and  lover  for,  ourselves;  otherwise,  how  can 
we  expect  to  change  the  things  we  don't  like? 
We  must  also  have  faith  In  the  older  genera- 
tion. Our  present  leaders  must  have  our  sup- 
port In  order  to  pass  on  to  us  the  principles 
of  democracy.  In  last  reflection,  we  must 
have  love  for  freedom.  We  must  recognize 
that  our  freedom  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  do  not  entitle  us  to 
take  away  someone  else's. 

As  I  see  it,  being  a  young  citizen  does  in- 
clude many  responsibilities,  obligations,  and 
contributions;  but  mainly  it  includes  setting 
an  example  through  our  teachings,  through 
our  conduct,  through  our  faith,  through  our 
love,  and  through  our  lives. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  campaign  finance  reform  cries  out 
from  the  pages  of  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  Ervin  committee.  It  Is  late,  but 
not  yet  too  late  to  correct  the  campaign 
finance  abuses  that  threaten  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  political  system. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  that 
distinguished  and  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  bettering  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment of  position  on  campaign  financing. 

It  deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  therefore  insert  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Statement   or   PosmoN    on    Campaign 

FlNANCtNG 

January  10,  1974. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  methods  of  finEUicing  political  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  make  our  government  more 
accountable,  more  representative  and  more 
responsive  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  goals  of  a  campaign  finance  system 
should  be:  to  ensure  the  public's  right  to 
know;  to  combat  corruption  and  undue  in- 
fluence; and  to  enable  candidates  to  com- 
pete more  equitably  for  public  office. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  League  favors 
a  system   of   combined   private   and   public 
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funding    and    supports    the    following    cam- 
paign financing  med,sures : 
Disclosure 
Require   full   and  timely  disclosure  of  all 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures. 

Require  each  candidate  to  designate  one 
central  committee  to  coordinate,  control  and 
report  all  financial  transactions. 
Limitations 
Limit  the  size  and  type  of  contributions 
from  all  sources.  Including  stringent  limits 
oti  the  use  of  cash. 

Limit  toial  expenditures  consistent  with 
full  discussion  of  the  issues  and  adequate  ex- 
posure of  the  candidates. 

Lunlt  e>:pe:iditvires  for  the  broadcast  media 
if  there  are  no  limits  on  total  expenditures. 
Enforcement 
Establish  an  independent  body  to  monitor 
and  enforce  the  campaign  finance  laws. 
Base  of  funding 
Encourage  broad-based  contributions  from 
the  general  public  and  the  use  of  tax  credits 
and  deductions. 

Provide  public  financing  including  Income 
tax  checkoff  and  supplemental  government 
appropriations. 

Equalize  the  use  of  government  services, 
such  as  franking,  for  challengers  and  incum- 
bents. 

Use  of  the  broadcast  media 
Modify  the  equal  time  law  to  facilitate  de- 
bate and  discussion  of  issues  by  major  can- 
didates, yet  allow   reasonable  opportunities 
for  all  candidates  to  present  their  views. 
Length  of  campaigns 
Limit  the  length  of  campaigns. 

AMPLIFIC.^TION  OF  POSmON 

The  League's  position  on  campaign  financ- 
ing reflects  our  continuing  concern  for  open 
and  honest  elections  and  for  maximum  citi- 
zen participation  In  the  political  process.  We 
therefore  support  broad-based  citizen  in- 
volvement in  campaigns.  Including  volunteer 
efforts  and  llnaited  financial  contributions. 
Recognizing,  however,  that  limited  private 
contributions  alone  catmot  provide  adequate 
funding,  the  League  favors  the  use  of  public 
iunds,  in  addition,  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Goals 

"To  enable  candidates  to  com.pete  more 
equitably  for  public  office"  refiects  two  dis- 
tinct concerns:  first,  that  differences  in  can- 
didates' personal  wealth  and  other  financial 
resources  not  be  a  necessary  consideration  In 
seeking  public  office;  second,  that  Insofar  as 
possible  there  be  an  equalization  of  opportu- 
nity for  challengers  and  incumbents. 
Disclosure 

"Full  and  timely  disclosure"  means  full 
disclosure  of  contributions  before  elections 
and  full  disclosure  of  expenditures  and  other 
financial  transactions  by  a  stated  deadline. 

"One  central  committee"  does  not  Imply  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  campaign  committees 
that  may  work  for  a  candidate.  It  means 
that  each  candidate  wotUd  have  a  central 
financial  committee  to  account  for  all  cam- 
paign contributions  and  exjjendltures  and  to 
report  these  financial  transactions  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  body. 

Limitations 

The  League  believes  that  limits  on  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  shotild  be  realistic 
and  reasonable:  high  enough  to  be  enforce- 
able and  to  allow  both  for  discussion  of  tbe 
Issues  and  for  vlslbUlty  of  the  candidates. 
Llnaits  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  affect 
challengers  adversely. 

"Type  of  contributions"  refers  to  contri- 
butions In  goods  and  services,  such  as  office 
space  and  personnel,  telephone  and  mall,  tise 
o"f  credit  cards,  etc.,  as  well  as  money. 

The  "use  of  cash,"  I.e.  currency  without  a 
written   Instrument,   should   be   limited   to 
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small  amounts  but  not  so  limited  as  to  pre- 
vent out-of-pocket  contributions  by  citizens. 
Enforcement 
An  "independent  body"  refers  to  an  elec« 
tlons  commission  to  centralize  reporting  and 
overseeing  of  campaign  receipts  and  expend* 
itures  of  each  candidate  ai.d  to  enforce 
the  campaign  financing  laws.  Such  a  com* 
mission  must  be  adequately  funded  and 
staffed,  with  powers  to  investigate,  to  sub» 
poena  and  to  initiate  court  action  against 
violators.  Strong  penalties  should  be  pro- 
vided for  violations. 

Base  of  funding 
The  League  favors  a  mlJied  system  of  pri*- 
vate  and  public  funding  of  campaigns  that 
encotirages  small  Individual  contributiona. 
Increases  the  use  of  tax  credits  and  deduo 
tlons  and  the  income  tax  checkoU,  and  makee 
addiiional  government  funds  available  to 
bona  fide  candidates  who  have  demonstrate^ 
substantial  public  support. 

The  League  believes  that  the  governmenit 
should  supply  some  services  such  as  tele- 
phone, oflice  space  and  candidate  informa- 
tion, partly  to  help  equalize  the  assets  of  in- 
cumbents and  challengers.  The  League  ba- 
lleves  that  Incumbents  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  the  franking  privilege  before  elections 
or,  conversely,  that  challengers  be  extended 
some  free  mailing  privileges. 

Use  of  broadcast  media 
The  effect  of  the  equal  time  provision  has 
been  to  lessen  the  amounts  of  public  service 
time  available  to  major  political  candldateE. 
Because  the  League  believes  that  political 
campaigiis  should  be  characterized  by  full 
discussion  of  the  issues,  we  favor  changes  In 
this  law  which  would  give  bona  fide  candi- 
dates more  opportunity  to  discuss  substan- 
tive questions. 

Length  of  campaigns 
The  League  believes  that  the  length  Of 
campaigns  should  be  shortened,  for  example, 
by  limiting  the  time  period  between  pBl- 
marles  and  general  elections.  Campaigns 
should  be  long  enough,  however,  to  aUow  for 
discussion  of  the  Issues  and  adequate  vlal- 
bllity  of  all  candidates,  especially  challeng- 
ers. 

Tills  position  is  applicable  to  all  federal 
campaigns  for  public  office — presidential  and 
congressional,  primaries  as  well  as  general 
elections.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  cam- 
paigns for  state  and  local  office. 


BENJAAON  FRANKLIN  REVISITED 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP    NTW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVESi 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting story  came  to  my  attention  re- 
cently and  today  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues.  This  story  con- 
cerns Edward  J.  Piszek,  a  Philadelphia 
millionaire,  who  recently'  donated  a  sx4)- 
stantial  sum  of  money  to  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love;  just  as  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin did  two  centuries  ago. 

In  his  will,  Franklin  left  1,000£  sterling 
to  the  city,  which  was  to  be  lent  to  ap- 
prentices at  5-percent  interest.  Last 
month,  Piszek  put  $50,000  in  trust  for  the 
city  "to  convey  to  America  and  the  world 
the  worthiness  and  excellence  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

Mr.  Piszek,  founder  and  president  of 
Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens,  said  he  got  the  idea 
after  the  Poor  Richard  Club — an  orgaai- 
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zatlon  dedicated  to  helping  young  Phila- 
delphia businessmen — awarded  him  the 
club's  gold  medal. 

This  outstanding  citizen  has  long  ded- 
icated himself  to  promoting  programs  to 
help  people  help  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Plszek  has  donated  medical 
equipment  to  fight  tuberculosis  in  Poland 
and  has  established  the  Limerick  Adult 
Education  Institute  in  Ireland.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Poim- 
dation. 

Mr.  Piszek,  a  first-generation  Polish 
American,  still  maintains  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 
He  established  and  is  president  of  the 
Copernicus  Society  of  America  and  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Koscluszko  Foun- 
dation. As  a  result  of  Mr.  Plszeks  efforts, 
the  Philadelphia  residence  of  this  revo- 
lutionary war  hero  is  now  a  national 
memorial.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Piszek 
helped  arrange  the  Journey  for  peace  and 
understanding  to  Poland  and  Ireland 
which  was  imdertaken  by  John  Cardinal 
Krol. 

In  1970,  he  received  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  peace  award  which  Is  pre- 
sented to  non-Israelis  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Mr.  Plszek. 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  also  received  honorary  doc- 
torates from  Alliance  College  and  St. 
Joseph's  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning  Mr. 
Piszek  recently  appeared  in  the  Post- 
Eagle,  one  of  New  Jersey's  leading 
Polish- American  newspapers.  The  article 
gives  us  further  insight  into  a  rather  in- 
spiring story  and  today  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

Ed  Piszek  To  Giv«  Philadelphia  Monxt  But 
Sthino  Attached 
Following  the  lead  of  Benjamin  FranKlln, 
Philadelphia  millionaire  Edward  J.  Plszelc 
will  put  $50,000  In  trust  for  Philadelphia  for 
200  years. 

The  president  of  Mr».  Paul's  Kitchens  said 
Friday  that  the  memory  would  be  lent  "In 
short-term  commercial  paper,  60  or  90  days," 
gathering  Interest  over  that  period. 

After  200  years,  the  money  Is  to  be  used 
"to  convey  to  America  and  to  the  world  the 
worthiness  and  excellence  of  Philadelphia," 
Piszek  said. 

Plszek  said  he  got  the  idea  after  being 
named  recipient  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
gold  metal,  which  he  received  Thursday. 

"I  have  always  admired  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," he  said,  "and  am  glad  to  be  able  in 
some  smaU  way  to  emulate  him." 

PranJain  left  1,000  pounds  sterling  to  the 
city  in  his  will.  The  money  was  to  be  lent  to 
apprentices  at  5  percent  Interest.  After  the 
coUapoe  of  the  apprentice  system,  the  fund 
dissolved. 

Plszek  consulted  with  economists  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  told  him 
that,  based  on  per  capita  income  now  and 
In  Franklins  time  990,000  la  a  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  «1,000  pounds  sterling  then. 
"We  havent  got  the  details  worked  out 
yet,"  Plszek  said.  "It  may  be  that  we  wlU 
decide  to  allow  some  of  the  fund— oay 
28  percent — to  be  used  100  years  from  now 
But  basically.  It  Is  a  gift  for  800  yean  from 
now." 
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STATEMENTS  ABOUT  OIL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPJESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
8,  I  held  an  informal  hearing  in  New 
York  on  the  problems  that  have  devel- 
oped in  the  fuel  oil  industry.  This  state- 
ment is  the  third  in  a  aeries  of  four  state- 
ments I  am  making  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  received  at  the  hearing.  Con- 
gressman BiAGGi  and  Gordon  E>avis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Oil  Heat 
Institute  of  Long  Island,  discussed  what 
the  Government  has  done  about  fuel  oil 
and  what  some  of  the  problems  are  on 
Long  Island.  Their  statements  follow: 

BiACGi  Remarks  Before  Rep,  Lester  Wolff's 
Ad  Hoc  Hearings  in  New  York  City,  Pbi- 

DAT,  PEBBUAEY  8,  AT  26  FEDERAL  PLAZA 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  crisis  Is  nothing 
new.  The  Issues  we  are  here  to  discuss  to- 
day—fuel reserves,  allocations,  high  prices- 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  To  a  New 
Yorker,  the  threat  of  no  oil  to  heat  one's 
home  Is  a  problem  he  has  lived  with  every 
winter. 

When  I  first  came  t*  Congress  In  1969, 
I  called  for  elimination  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
ou  companies  were  paying  little  or  no  taxes 
to  the  federal  government.  Congress  did  cut 
It  back  a  little,  but  the  allowance  is  stiU 
there,  and  the  oil  companies — diu-ing  a  year 
of  tmprecedented  proflts^wlll  again  pay  lit- 
tle or  no  taxes. 

In  1971,  I  warned  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  eliminate  the  oil  import  quota 
system  and  the  ConnaUy  Hot  Oil  Act — two 
laws  put  on  the  books  at  the  behest  of  the  oil 
companies  to  help  assute  them  of  a  tight 
market  and  high  prices  here  at  home.  In  the 
Northeast,  where  over  50  percent  of  our  oil 
comes  from  foreign  Imports,  the  quota  sys- 
tem forced  us  to  buy  high-priced  domestic 
oU   instead   of   the   cheaper   foreign   oil. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Connally  Act  per- 
mitted producer  states,  such  as  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  to  severely  restrict  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  to  keep  prices  up.  The  oil  com- 
panies opposed  all  efforts  to  repeal  these 
two  bills  because  they  knew  they  would 
then  have  to  reduce  their  price.  It  wasn't 
until  foreign  crude  prlcee  were  higher  than 
domeetlc  prices  that  the  oil  companies 
stopped  opposing  such  legislation  and  the 
quotas  were  eliminated  by  presidential  order. 
Again,  in  October  of  1»71,  I  called  on  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  order 
a  roll  back  In  Increased  heating  oil  prices 
set  by  major  oil  companies.  The  request  was 
complied  with.  Once  again  the  oil  moguls 
were  attempting  to  gouge  the  American  pub- 
lic with   unjustified  price   increases. 

In  February  of  1972,  I  accused  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  of  conspiring  with  the 
major  oil  companies  to  create  an  "energy 
crisis"  on  paper,  thus  dilvlng  up  the  price 
of  oil  and  gasoline.  That  Department  was 
conveniently  providing  the  so-called  "evi- 
dence" for  higher  oU  prices. 

This  Is  the  trade  record.  The  oil  industry 
over  the  years  has  been  faced  with  Increas- 
ing pressures  from  the  public  and  Congress 
to  reduce  their  prices  to  reasonable  levels 
and  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
Their  response  has  been  manipulation  of  the 
market  to  create  an  energy  crisis  that  was 
Imaginary  at  first  and  now  has  become  quite 
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real.  They  just  hadn't  oounted  on  an  Arab 
embargo. 

The  many  representatives  of  Independent 
oU  dealers  will  attest  to  the  monopolistic 
practices  of  the  major  oU  producers.  These 
men  have  fought  to  have  cheaper  oU  imports 
brought  in  to  supply  their  customers  with 
reasonably  priced  oU  in  years  past,  but  the 
big  companies  blocked  such  actions.  Now 
that  these  Import  prices  are  higher  than 
domestic  prices,  the  independent  marketers 
cannot  compete  with  the  big  companies  and 
are  going  out  of  business.  The  oU  companies 
will  have  won  theU-  biggest  battle— elimina- 
tion of  competition— If  we  permit  this  to 
continue. 

What's  the  answer?  Well,  first  of  all  Con- 
gress has  to  get  down  to  business  and  pass 
an  energy  bUl  that  calls  for  proper  alloca- 
tion of  existing  supplies  and  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  oU  companies.  Just  what  are 
their  assets?  How  much  taxes  should  they 
be  paying?  Is  the  increase  they  reported 
their  true  Income?  How  extensive  are  do- 
mestic reserves?  How  deeply  involved  In  the 
Arab  oil  decisions  are  the  major  oil  company 
executives?  Are  there  shortages,  or  is  there 
Just  mlsallocatlon  of  refinery  capacity  and 
poor  distribution  of  refined  stocks?  We  must 
have  these  answers  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  a  clear  need  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  the  oU  com- 
panies, theh-  monopolistic  practices,  and  their 
control  over  the  Industry  from  well-head  to 
retail  outlet.  This  industry  Is  a  prtma  facie 
case  of  the  faUure  of  our  anti-trust  laws  to 
protect  the  people. 

In  the  short  term,  through  reforms  like 
this  and  through  the  actions  of  your  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington,  we  must  get  a 
better  allocating  system  working.  The  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  is  sufficient  to  do  this 
I  read  of  the  massive  shortages  in  the  east 
and  at  the  same  time,  read  of  excess  stocks  of 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  in  states  like  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Wyoming,  and  elsewhere.  People 
are  having  no  problems  driving  to  Florida  or 
to  the  ski-slopes  of  Colorado,  but  New  York- 
ers can't  find  gasoline  to  drive  to  work  and 
earn  a  living! 

I  pledge  to  you  today  I  will  be  working  for 
an  Improved  allocation  system  and  a  break- 
up of  the  major  oil  companies  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  know  my  coUeagues 
her©  today  wUl  share  my  views  and  work  to- 
wards these  objectives. 

Statemmtt  of  On.  Heat  Instttutb  of  LX. 
Inc.,  Before  tbx  Conoressional  Hzaxino 
Conducted  bt  Rep.  Lestee  L.  Wolff,  Oth 
District,  New  York,  Psbbuaht  8,  1974 
Congressman  Wolff  and  distinguished  Con- 
gressmen,  thank   you   for   the   opportunity 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  independent  heat- 
ing oU  dealers  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties, Long  Island. 

My  name  Is  Gordon  DavlB,  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  OU  Heat  Institute  of 
Long  Island,  a  trade  association  with  about 
200  member  companies.  I  am  also  owner  of 
Long  Island  Comfort  Corp.,  a  retail  heating 
oU  company  In  Port  Jefferson.  Long  Island, 
serving  2,000  customers  ftnd  employing  12 
people. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  more  than 
600,000  homes  on  Long  Island  are  oU  heated 
and  we  Independent  dealers  serve  a'^ut  92% 
of  these  homes  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies serving  the  rest  on  a  direct  basts. 
Some  of  us  buy  our  oil  from  major  oU  com- 
panies— some  of  us  buy  from  Independent 
wholesalers  and  some  buy  from  both. 

As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  our  Indus- 
try faces  two  major  problems.  One,  price 
disparity,  threatens  to  ruin  many  of  ua  while 
the  other,  dlscrlmlnatoty  treatment  of  our 
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industry  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  could 
put  us  all  out  of  bvisiness. 

PRICX   DISPASriY 

The  so-called  two-tier  or  multi-tier  price 
problem  has  been  a  chaotic  and  near  tragic 
problem  foisted  on  approximately  half  of 
the  Independent  dealers  and  their  customers 
on  Long  Island  and  in  the  MetropoUtan  area 
by  the  world-wide  energy  crisis.  Simply  put, 
the  Independent  wholesalers  in  our  area  who 
supply  approximately  one  half  of  the  home 
heating  oU,  have  had  to  depend  heavily  on 
very  high  priced  imports  which  caused  prices 
to  their  dealers  and,  of  course,  to  the  ctis- 
tomers  of  these  dealers,  to  ^^  as  much  as 
75%  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  dealers 
who  buy  from  major  oU  companies.  As  a 
result,  the  dealers  buying  from  Independent 
wholesalers  have  lost  thousands  of  accounts 
to  their  major  supplied  competitors  and 
consumers  who  did  not  switch  dealers  were 
forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  In  the  range 
of  10-15  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  their 
neighbors. 

Because  of  this,  many  small  companies 
have  been  in  danger  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness through  no  fault  of  their  own  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers,  again 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  had 
to  absorb  millions  of  dollars  of  higher  fuel 

costs. 

The  FEO  has  known  of  this  problem  for 
six  to  eight  weeks  and  whUe  It  has  shown 
sympathv  and  understanding,  it  simply  has 
not  acted  decisively  to  end  this  outrageous 
disparity.  What's  worse,  the  FEO  was  given 
an  explicit,  workable  plan  on  January  14th 
by  the  Independent  Fuel  Termlnsil  Operators 
Association  which  would  have  ended  this 
problem  by  February  1st.  Not  only  was  this 
plan  not  Implemented,  but  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  given,  Mr.  Charles  Owens,  Is  reported 
to  have  destroyed  It  whUe  other  members  of 
the  FEO  were  claiming  week  after  week  that 
a  solution  was  imminent.  Frankly,  for  Owens 
to  have  discarded  this  plan  at  a  time  when 
small  businessmen  and  consumers  were  suf- 
fering was  unconscionable,  as  well  as  a  great 
disservice  to  his  boss,  William  Simon.  How- 
ever, at  least  Mr.  Owens  was  consistent — 
his  record  of  abusive  actions  against  the  In- 
dependent retail  segment  of  the  petroleum 
industry  remains  Intact. 

Instead  of  Immediately  implementing  a 
workable  and  desperately  needed  plan  to  help 
small  business  and  the  consumer,  Owens 
chose  to  concoct  a  plan,  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  February  5th,  which 
would  go  into  effect  much  too  late,  would 
obviously  not  do  the  Job,  would  disrupt  the 
national  fuel  oil  distribution  system  and 
would  Impose  on  all  segments  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry a  massive  new  set  of  controls,  regula- 
tions and  reports. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  FEO  Regional 
Director  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gerald  Turetsky, 
has  done  all  In  his  power  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  has,  in  fact,  helped  alleviate  It  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  However,  we  need  an  im- 
mediate workable  solution  from  Mr.  Simon's 
office  and  would  tirge  the  Congressmen  here 
to  demand  that  the  FEO  immediately  Imple- 
ment the  Independent  Fuel  Transit  Opera- 
tors Association  plan  of  January  14th  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Owens  nearly  a  month  ago. 

DISCRIMINATORY  TREATMENT  BY  FEO 

As  bad  as  the  Price  Disparity  problem  is 
to  many  small  Independent  heating  oil  deal- 
ers and  their  customers,  our  Industry  Is  dis- 
criminated against  to  a  much  more  enor- 
mous degree  by  the  unwillingness  or  In- 
ability of  the  government  to  Impose  upon 
the  co\ui try's  large  utilities  the  same  man- 
dated sacrifices  as  imposed  upon  us.  Not 
only  is  this  discriminatory  but  it  draatically 
worsens  the  current  energy  crisis.  Let  me 
describe  the  situation. 

The  home  heating  business  basically  has 
three  fuels — number  two  home  heetlng  oU, 
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natural  gas  and  electricity.  The  home  heat- 
ing oil  industry,  of  course,  is  made  up  na- 
tionally of  tens  of  thousands  of  small  inde- 
pendent dealers  who  have  traditionally  com- 
peted with  each  other  fiercely  for  the  right 
to  serve  the  consumer.  Natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, of  course,  are  distributed  by  a  few 
huge" utilities  which  in  their  own  marketing 
areas  are  monopolies — and  in  many  cases — 
as  Is  the  case  of  the  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company — sell  both  gas  and  electricity. 

Historically,  our  industry,  which  as  I  said 
is  highly  competitive,  has  had  to  compete 
v/lth  the  huge  utilities  to  supply  the  con- 
siuner's  heating  needs  and  has  done  so  with 
reasonable  success,  assuring  the  consumer  of 
a  choice  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
available. 

Now — since  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis — 
the  Federal  Government  has  Imposed  a  se- 
ries of  allocation  regulations  and  mind- 
boggling  and  pumshing  price  controls  on  the 
heating  oil  industry  and,  what's  worse,  has 
scared  the  hell  out  of  our  customers  and 
made  us  scare  the  hell  out  of  our  customers 
by  threatening  dry  tanks  and  cold  homes  Lf 
they  don't  cut  oil  consumption  by  15-  by 
lowering  the  thermostat  six  degrees.  Mean- 
while, Tiobodv  at  the  state  or  federal  level 
has  mandated  anythmg  on  the  customers  of 
the  electric  and  gas  utilities. 

Gentlemen — we  have  an  energy  crisis — it 
is   not  JuKt  an  oil   crLsls!  In  fact,  according 
to  the  FEO's  own  statistics  and  statements, 
the  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  resldiial  oil 
are  tn  far  worse  shape  than  any  other  fuelsl 
Ironically,  the  natural  gas  utilities  have  re- 
sponded to  the  energy  crisis  by  cutting  off 
their  indtistrial  and  commercial  so-called  In- 
terruptlble  or  low  rate  paying  customers  In 
order  to  fulfill  aU  the  needs  of  existing  home- 
owners and  to  add  new  homeowners — home- 
owners, of  course,  pay  the  highest  rates.  This, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  FEO's  announced 
game  plan  was  to  keep  Industry  going  to  pro- 
tect   jobs    while   requiring   homeowners   to 
tighten  their  belts.  For  example — ^the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company  this  winter  cut  off 
all  of  their  lowest  rate  payers:  hospitals,  in- 
dxistries  and  all  the  county  buUdlngs  In  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  for  the  entire  winter,  No- 
vember 1st  through  March  Slstl  Guess  what 
has  to  fill  It's  gap — you're  right — ^No.  2  home 
heating  oil  which  means  that  the  coimtlea  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  and  Industry  are  compet- 
ing with  the  dealers  to  procure  heating  oU — 
thus  reducing  the  supply  and  driving  up  the 
price  while  LILCO  sits  back  aUowlng  all  of 
their  high  rate  paying  customers  for  natural 
gas  to  use  all  they  want  all  winter. 

Worse  than  that,  the  electric  utilities 
throughout  the  ooxmtry  are  Installing  elec- 
tric heat  at  an  incredible  Increased  rate  by 
converting  record  numbers  of  oil  heated 
homes  and  by  dominating  the  new  home 
market.  Why  are  they  able  to  do  this  now? 
Again,  simply  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment U  beating  on  heating  oil  dealers,  forc- 
ing them  to  cut  back  by  16%  while  letting 
electric  utilities  and  their  customers  get  off 
scot  free  I  What  homeowner  wouldn't  con- 
sider converting  if  threatened  by  running 
out  of  oil!  What  buUder  would  consider  oil 
heat  when  the  press,  day  In  and  day  out, 
proclaims  the  horror  stories  of  cold  homes 
heated  by  oil. 

This  situation  Is  bad  enough  as  a  rank 
example  of  discrimination  against  the  small 
businessman  in  favor  of  the  huge  utility 
monopolies  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  precious  natural  resources  are  being 
grossly  wasted  In  the  process — It  becomes  a 
n&tlonAl  disgrace.  Gentlemen.  It  takes  2^ 
times  as  much  oil  to  heat  a  b(»ne  with  elec- 
tricity as  it  does  with  direct  fired  oll-^nas- 
slve  unbiased  evidence— which  we  will  make 
available  to  you — proves  this,  but  let  me  Just 
quote  a  recent  statement  by  Senator  Met- 
calf  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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"UtUlty  use  of  oil  to  produce  electric  heat 
Is  a  ghastly  waste  of  a  dwindling  resource. 
Electric  heat  generation  requires  about  three 
times  as  much  energy  to  provide  the  same 
number  of  BTU's,  as  oil-heat  does  .  .  ." 

Not  only  does  the  PEG  encotirage  the  elec- 
tric utUitlea  to  put  on  aU  the  new  business 
they  want,  the  so-called  pubUc  service  com- 
missions— which  are  basically  controlled  by 
the  utUltles — further  encovirage  them  by 
condoning  unfair  promotional  rates  for  beat- 
ing; the  only  area  where  they  have  any  com- 
petition! Long  Island  Lighting  Company,  for 
example,  seUs  electricity  to  homes  with  elec- 
tric heat  at  much  lower  rates  than  they  do  to 
homeowners  with  oil  heat  and  N.Y.  State 
PSC  Chairman  Swldler  knows  It  and  con- 
dones it! 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  we  are  angry  and 
bewildered — why  are  we  singled  out  to  shoul- 
der the  whole  burden  of  the  energy  crisis? 
Why  are  natural  gas  and  electric  utility  cus- 
tomers not  forced  to  share  in  the  inconven- 
ience and''or  hardship  of  the  energy  crisis — 
especially  when  gas  and  residual  oil  are  far 
more    short    than    No.   2    oil?    Why   should 
home  heating  oil   dealers  have  to  Jawbone 
and   threaten  customers  to  conserve,  when 
to  utilities  and  their  customers  It  Is  business 
as  usual?  By  its  Inaction,  the  FEO  is  coun- 
tenancing aiid  hastening  the  demise  of  the 
only  non-monopolistic  segment  of  the  retail 
heating    industry.   The    heating   oil    dealer's 
customers  will  convert  by  the  thousands  this 
spring,  after  being  jawboned  and  scared  all 
winter  by  the  FEO  inspired  press.  Already,  the 
new  hoine  builders  have  switched  to  electric 
and  gas  because  "there's  no  fuel  oil  problem" 
and  advenising  as  such  in  the  newspapers.  So 
again,  we  ask,  why  does  the  government  beat 
on  the  small  retail  home  heating  oil  dealers 
while  the  big  utilities,  monopolies  by  defini- 
tion, go  completely  scot-free? 

We  wotild  strongly  urge  the  FEO  to  ban 
conversion  to  electric  heat  and  new  home 
electric  heat  Installations  In  areas  where  over 
25  percent  of  total  electricity  Is  produced  by 
oil.  After  all,  it  takes  2^4  times  as  much  oil 
to  heat  the  same  house  as  direct  fired  oil 
heat.  The  FEO  should  ban  all  promotional 
electricity  rates.  Further,  untU  all  Interrup- 
tible  gas  customers  are  again  served  year- 
round,  gas  utilities  should  not  be  allowed 
new  residential  heating  installations. 

The  huge  utilities  are  exempt  from  CLC 
regulations  (the  state  commissions  grant  rate 
Increases  whenever  needed  on  a  rate  of  re- 
turn basis)  and  are  now  exempt  from  any 
end  user  curtailment  programs  under  the 
FEO  regulations.  Perhaps  the  straw  that 
could  break  the  camel's  back  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  26th  which 
stated  that  the  FEO  was  going  to  the  aid  of 
electric  utilities  with  excess  home  heating 
oU. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  your  help! 
Thank  you. 


ROBERT  M.  RYMER  WILL  BE  101  Oh 
MARCH  15,  1974 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  attention  today  to  what  some 
people  would  call  "good  news."  One  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Rymer, 
of  Ducktown,  Term.,  ■will  be  101  years  old 
on  March  15.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
a  great  enough  achievement  in  itself, 
but  I  want  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
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Congress  to  know  a  few  additional  facts 
about  Mr.  Rymer. 

Mr.  Robert  Rymer,  at  the  age  of  101, 
Is  still  working  and  paying  social  security 
withholding  tax.  He  is  a  custodian  for 
the  Ducktown  Banking  Co.,  In  Ducktown, 
Tenn.,  and  the  rest  of  the  employees 
there  are  understandably  proud  of  Mr. 
Rymer.  I  am  proud  myself  to  serve  him 
as  his  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  time  of  inflation  and  a  general 
reaction  seen  sometimes  against  the 
"work  ethic,"  it  is  heartening  to  learn 
of  a  man  of  Mr.  Rymer's  caliber.  I  wish 
him  man>'  more  years  of  work,  because 
this  is  what  Robert  Rymer  thrives  on. 


LEnTE  JENKS"  MARCH  FOR 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6  I  was  visited  by  an  imusual  woman, 
Mrs.  Lettie  Jenks  of  Cleveland.  Mrs. 
Jenks,  a  vigorous  65,  walked  and  hitch- 
hiked her  way  to  Washington  to  deliver 
a  message  to  Cleveland  area  Congress- 
men, her  Senators,  and  high  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Since  the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox  last 
October,  Mrs.  Jenks  has  stood  almost 
every  day  in  Cleveland  Public  Square, 
collecting  petition  signatures  and  talking 
with  people  about  impeacliment  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  She  has  talked  with  hun- 
dreds of  people,  both  for  and  against 
impeachment.  But  she  reports  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  have  been  for. 

The  core  of  her  message  to  Congress 
is  this: 

I*eople  believe  we  have  the  best  reason  In 
the  world  to  Impeach  Richard  Nixon.  He  has 
sabotaged  this  country  and  that  Is  treason. 

The  people  she  talked  vi-lth  "came  from 
all  walks  of  life,"  she  told  me.  They  stood 
in  circles  about  her,  as  many  as  300  a  day 
even  2  or  3  months  after  the  "firestorm" 
of  public  demand  for  Mr.  Nixon's  im- 
peachment subsided.  Mrs.  Jenks  spoke 
and  argued  with  attorneys,  judges,  and 
even  the  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Policemen  in  plain- 
clothes signed  her  petition. 

Mrs.  Jenks  said: 

People  are  forgetting  Watergate.  They're 
past  It.  Now  It's  Just  Nixon.  They  want  him 
out.  Of  aU  the  people  I've  talked  with  only 
about  one  In  100  would  say,  "Well.  O.K.,  he's 
guilty,  but  we  can't  change  horses  m  mid- 
stream." 

I've  always  voted  for  the  man,  not  the 
party.  But  the  RepubUcans  wlU  be  shocked 
if  they  think  this  hasnt  hurt  their  party. 
People  are  talking  of  voting  a  straight  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  If  the  Republicans  don't  take 
action,  theyni  And  out  how  much  they  are 
hurting. 

Mrs.  Jenks  was  very  disturbed  about 
many  of  the  things  she  heard  In  Public 
Square  and  during  her  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Jenks  said: 

There  has  been  far  too  much  talk  of  revo- 
lution. People  are  very  bitter,  upset  and  very 
concerned  about  what's  happening  to  the 
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United  States.  Something  must  be  done.  I'm 
Just  afraid  there  will  be  a  lot  of  violence  If 
Nixon  is  not  taken  out  soon.  People  Just  can't 
understand  whafs  taking  so  long. 

Mrs.  Jenks,  who  lives  alone  at  1386 
West  85th  Street  in  Cleveland,  has  three 
married  daughters  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. Her  daughters  objected  to  her  trip 
to  begin  with.  But,  she  told  me: 

I  cared  enough  about  this  country  I  had 
to  do  more  than  just  take  petition  signatures 
and  talk  to  people.  I  felt  I  had  an  obligation 
to  relay  what  I  heard  to  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  hopefully  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Sa.xbe  and  if  possible  to  the  Vice"  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  himself. 

The  people  who  gave  her  rides  and  put 
her  up  for  the  night  she  found  "the  nicest 
people  in  the  world.  I  am  going  back  to 
see  them." 

But  she  has  vowed  that  she  will  walk 
back  to  Washington  again  in  May  "if 
impeachment  does  not  get  moving." 

Mrs.  Jenks  said : 

And  I  won't  be  alone.  A  lot  of  people  will 
be  lald-off  because  of  the  recession.  They'll 
have  nothing  to  do  and  several  people  have 
told  me  they'll  be  happy  to  march  to  Wash- 
ington with  me. 

There's  no  other  move  we  can  make.  How 
can  we  teach  our  children  and  grandchildren 
honesty  and  integrity  if  the  President  is 
In  the  paper  every  day  contradicting  all  these 
virtues? 

The  question  is  Just  this,  this  is  what  peo- 
ple are  saying:  Does  this  country  have  the 
backbone  to  take  action  when  action  Is  need- 
ed? The  people  do! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that  a  Gallup  poll 
published  2  days  before  Mrs.  Jenks'  visit 
showed  that  46  percent  of  those  polled 
across  the  country  want  Vice  President 
Ford  to  serve  out  President  Nixon's  term. 
Only  32  percent  want  Mr.  Nixon  to  stay 
on,  and  22  percent  would  express  no 
opinion. 

In  a  Harris  poll  of  February  12  only 
20  percent  gave  the  President  a  positive 
rating  for   over-all  job  performance. 

But  in  that  same  poll,  Congress  rated 
only  21  percent,  or  9  points  below  the 
President.  SpecificaUy,  on  our  handling 
of  the  impeachment  question,  our  rating 
was  an  astonisliing  11  percent.  Almost  3 
out  of  every  4  persons  polled  declared 
that  Congress  has  acted  mediocrely  or 
poorly  on  the  matter  of  impeachment. 
Since  these  same  persons  gave  Mr.  Nixon 
a  mere  13  percent  on  his  behavior  in  the 
entire  Watergate  affair,  we  can  be  fairly 
certain  they  are  not  rooting  for  him. 

I  point  out  these  startling  facts  as 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Jenks  must  be  speak- 
ing for  many,  many  people.  The  polls  con- 
firm her  own  unscientific  findings. 

In  view  of  what  Mrs.  Jenks  and  the 
polls  reveal  about  the  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican electorate,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon  is  a  No. 
1  priority.  This  does  not  mean  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  Impeached  by  opinion  poll. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people 
must  give  he  Impeachment  question 
priority  and  urgency  above  every  other 
matter  on  our  agenda  this  session. 

It  Is  right  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  take  time  to  amass  solid  and 
thorough  evidence  for  this  gravest  of 
congressional  decisions,  second  only  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  once  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  makes  Its  determina- 
tion, the  House  mu£t  act  promptly  to 
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render  its  decision.  If  we  fail.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  we  will  surely 
lose  the  voters'  faith. 


BRIAN  ANDERSON  WINS  PENNSYL- 
VANIA VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
sponsor  a  voice  of  democracy  contest 
which  gives  our  Nation's  10th,  11th  and 
12th  grade  students  an  opportunity  to 
think,  write,  and  speak  up  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  This  year,  upward  of 
500,000  students  from  over  7,000  sec- 
ondary schools  competed  for  five  nation- 
al scholarships  ranging  from  a  $1,500 
scholarship  for  5th  prize  to  a  $10,000 
scholarship  for  1st  prize.  The  contest 
theme  was  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citi- 
zen." 

One  winner  is  selected  from  each  State 
to  be  brought  to  our  Nation's  Capital  for 
final  judging.  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
this  year's  Pennsylvania  State  winner  is 
Brian  Anderson,  a  student  at  T3^one 
Area  High  School,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Brian's  speech  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
monial to  his  understanding  and  feeling 
for  freedom  in  today's  world.  Brian's  view 
of  citizenship  displays  an  astute  observa- 
tion on  Americanism  which,  I  believe, 
should  be  read  by  all.  I  am  extremely  im- 
pressed with  the  maturity  of  Brian's 
speech,  and  It  is  clear  that  he  has  a  firm 
grasp  of  his  role  in  today's  society  and 
today's  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  is  a  mes- 
sage in  Brian's  speech  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  hear,  I  Insert  his  speech  in 
the  Congressional  RtcoRD. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Brian  Anderson) 

Bloody  and  beaten.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
dragged  Into  the  castle  to  be  questioned  by 
torture.  As  the  soldiers  bound  him  with 
thongs.  Saul  said  to  a  centurion  that  stood 
by,  "Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  torture  a  man 
who  Is  a  Roman?"  When  the  centurion  heard 
this,  he  ran  and  told  the  Chief  Captain  say- 
ing. "Take  care  In  what  you  do  for  this  man 
is  a  Roman."  The  chief  captain  came  to  Saul 
and  said.  "With  a  great  price  did  I  purchase 
this  freedom" — meaning  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship which  at  that  time  could  be  bought  if 
one  had  the  money.  And  Saul  replied  proud- 
ly. "But  I  was  bom  free." 

To  be  bom  free  Is  a  phenomenon  of  life 
granted  to  only  a  fractional  few  of  the  world's 
population.  Like  the  centurion,  those  who 
would  remain  free  must  pay  the  price.  That 
price  is  the  eternal  vigilance  that  waa  en- 
joined upon  free  men  long  ago.  But  vigilance 
against  what  .  .  .  and  against  whom? 

_Agalnst  those  who  would  subject  us  to  an 
arbitrary  power  or  authority? — of  course. 
Against  plotters  and  siibverters  who  would 
bring  us  under  despotic  government? — to  be 
sure.  But  especially  against  ourselves.  Against 
community  leaders  that  strive  to  wangle 
wealth  from  Washington;  educators  who  lob- 
by for  federal  funds  and  are  willing  to  smb- 
mlt  to  federal  control;  farmers  who  want  to 
bo  subsidized  for  producing  nothing;  labor 
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leaders  who  demand  the  legal  status  of  sp>€- 
cial  privilege;  businessmen  who  want  Wash- 
ington to  ensure  their  prosperity.  If  any  or  all 
of  these  interests  are  obtained  they  will  have 
aided  to  secvire  the  whole  people  vrtth  more 
debt,  more  inflation,  more  assertive  bureauc- 
racy, less  real  and  general  prosperity — and 
less  freedom. 

It  Is  clear  that  €he  highest  concern  and 
duty  of  good  citizenship  Is  not  to  be  worry- 
ing about  a  number  of  so-called  "freedoms", 
but  to  be  alert  that  men  shall  progress  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  their  highest  poten- 
tial; to  be  zealous  that  men  shall  be  truly 
free — not  with  four  freedoms,  or  six  or  a 
dozen  as  though^  human  liberty  can  be  cut 
Into  segments,  but  free  In  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  human  liberty,  which  Is  to  be  one's 
self,  to  express  one's  self.  This,  In  essence.  Is 
self -government;  this  Is  the  true  meaning 
of  responsible  citizenship. 

To  be  born  free  is  phenomenal;  to  remain 
free  is  responsibility. 

Human  society  is  buUt  and  can  only  be 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  citizen  responsi- 
bility. It  Is  my  duty  as  an  American  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  every  one  of  my 
privileges  I  have  a  corresponding  responsibil- 
ity. Because  I  have  the  right  to  speak,  It 
Is  my  responslbiUty  to  speak  quietly  enough 
so  that  my  words  can  be  beard  as  v?eU  as  my 
voice.  Because  I  have  the  right  to  exercise 
my  right  of  the  ballot,  to  engage  In  what- 
ever occupation  I  may  lawfully  follow,  to  be 
free  to  travel,  to  educate  myself,  and  to  strive 
for  my  own  occupational  competence  and 
happiness;  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  preser;-e. 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  obey  Its  laws,  to  make  my- 
self personally  competent,  to  remember  that 
the  safety  of  the  state  Is  watchfulness  In  the 
citizen. 

To  be  born  free  is  phenomenal;  to  remain 
free  Is  responsibility. 

This  then  Is  my  true  responsibility  as  a 
citizen;  to  exemplify  In  my  life  the  words 
spoken  by  John  P.  Kennedy  when  he  said, 
"In  a  democracy,  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
his  interest  In  politics,  'holds  office',  every 
one  of  us  is  In  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  get  depends  upon  how  we  ful- 
fill those  responsibilities.  We.  the  people,  are 
the  boss,  and  we  will  get  the  kind  of  political 
leadership,  be  It  good  or  bad,  that  we  demand 
and  deserve. 

I  must  place  upon  myself  the  high  Ideals 
established  by  free  men  before  me,  so  that 
when  a  tesusher  of  the  future  comes  to  point 
out  to  the  youth  of  America  how  the  highest 
rewards  of  citizenship  may  be  gained,  he  may 
say  to  them:  "Not  by  subtlety  and  Intrigue; 
not  by  wire-pulling  and  demagoguery;  not  by 
the  arts  of  popularity;  not  by  skill  and  shifti- 
ness in  following  expediency;  but  by  being 
firm  In  devotion  to  the  principles  of  man- 
hood and  the  application  of  morals  and  the 
courage  of  righteousness  In  the  public  life  of 
our  country:  by  being  a  man  without  guile 
and  without  fear;  without  selfishness,  and 
with  devotion  to  duty,  devotion  to  his 
country." 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
PRAISES  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  STOPPING  PROPOSED  PAY 
RAISE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS BUT  SAYS  COMMITTEE 
DID  NOT  GO  FAR  ENOUGH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  commend  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
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Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  killing 
the  proposed,  three-step  $10,300  boost  in 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress.  That 
vote  of  6  to  3  reassures  me  that  there 
are  indeed  Senators — as  I  know  there  are 
Members  of  this  House — who  place  eco- 
nomic stability  and  economic  self-denial 
as  a  top  priority  for  our  Nation. 

I  understand  from  my  colleagues  that 
if  the  committee  action  is  upheld  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  which  appears  likely  now, 
the  committee  action  could  have  the  ef- 
fect of  blocking  any  further  pay  boosts 
for  Members  until  1977  at  the  earliest. 
Maybe  by  that  time,  we  will — as  a  na- 
tion— have  been  able  to  curtail  inflation 
and  have  restored  the  people's  full  con- 
fidence in  the  vitality  and  solidity  of  the 
economy.  If  not,  then  we  should  consider 
killing  pay  raises  for  Members  once 
again. 

My  only  concern — and  I  do  want  to 
say  I  think  the  committee's  action  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — is  that  the 
committee  did  not  go  far  enough. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  all — particu- 
larly officials  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  all  of  them  are  paid  from 
but  one  source — the  taxpayers'  dollars — 
must  tighten  our  belts  and  hold  the  line 
against  Federal  salaries  going  up.  In  dis- 
approving the   proposed   pay   raise   for 
Members   of  Congress,   the  committee, 
nonetheless,    approved    pay    raises    for 
Cabinet  officers,  and  for  other  top-level 
Federal    executives,    and    for    Federal 
judges,  and  even  for  our  own  congres- 
sional   employees.    If    approved,     this 
would  mean  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  oppose 
this.  I  think  we  need  to  hold  the  line 
across  the  board.  And,  I  hope  the  House 
Committee    on    Post    Office    and    CivU 
Service,  In  considering  the  proposal,  will 
kill  all  of  the  proposed  pay  raises.  Why? 
The  Tax  Foimdation,  Inc.,  a  prestig- 
ious and  well  respected  foundation  here 
in   the   Nation's   Capital,   chartered  in 
1937  and  rendering  valuable  service  ever 
since,  has  just  published  a  most  reveal- 
ing   study,    entitled,    "Recent    Federal 
Personnel    Cost    Trends."    This    study 
shows  that  not  only  have  Federal  salary 
increases  kept  apace  of  inflation — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  of  us 
within  the  private  sector — but  that  such 
salary  boosts  have  actually  outpaced  the 
inflationary  rises.  In  fact,  personnel  costs 
have  risen  so  sharply  since   1968  that 
they  have  outpaced  other  budget  outlays. 
The  statistics  are  startling.  Despite 
the  decline  in  the  total  number  of  execu- 
tive branch  employees  during  the  5 -year 
period  ending  Jime  30,  1973 — a  decline 
from  6.6  million  to  5.0  million,  or  just 
about  one-fourth — there  were  significant 
increases  in  personnel  costs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  fiscal  year  1968  to  1973 
such   compensation   benefits   rose   from 
$41.9  billion  to  $59.9  billion.  That  is  a 
full  43   percent   increase.   The   civilian 
personnel    work    force    increases    out- 
stripped   the    military    persormel    in- 
creases,    an    interesting    phenomenon, 
considering  we  hear  so  much  about  in- 
creases in  the  mllltarj'  budget  and  so 
little    about   increases    in    the   civilian 
budget.  Increases  In  both  were  notice- 
able, however. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  additional  figure — 
an  astonishing  one — in  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion study:  In  fiscal  year  1973,  civilian 
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personnel  benefits  v:ere  147  percent 
greater  than  those  of  1968,  as  compared 
to  a  rise  of  45  percent  in  salaries  alone. 
That  is  most  revealing. 

I  commend  this  study  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  statistics, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  fueling  the  fires  of  inflation  by 
boosting  Federal  executives  and  em- 
ployees salaries.  It  also  undermines 
greatly  the  confidence  of  the  people  to 
their  government. 

REFORM    OF   THE   ENTIRE   PROCESS   SITPORTED   BY 
THE    CONGRESSMAN 

As  one  of  my  first  acts  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Congress.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  971,  which  would  reform  the 
procedure  by  which  congressional  pay 
raises  can  now  become  law. 

The  measure  I  introduced  would  re- 
quire a  record  vote  of  each  Member  on 
their  own  salarj-  adjustments,  precluding 
the  possibility  of  using  merely  a  voice 
vote  or  a  mere  refusal  to  act  on  a  rec- 
ommendation which  would  come  Into  ef- 
fect automatically  unless  specifically  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  in  a  short  time 
frame — in  other  words,  the  existing  pro- 
cedure. 

Presidential  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, no  matter  how  accurately  made, 
ought  not  to  become  operative  without 
specific  congressional  action;  to  do 
otherwise,  allows  the  Congress  to  "pass 
the  buck." 

Since  the  committee  has  not  held 
hearings  on  this  or  similar  measures,  I 
have  joined  with  others  in  signing  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  get  a  bill  to  the  floor 
to  allow  us  to  achieve  this  objective  of 
having  a  mandatory  roUcall  vote  on  all 
congressional  pay  raises. 

We  must  meet  our  responsibilities  and 
this  is  one  way  to  do  just  that. 

Last  year,  I  voted  against  a  Senate- 
passed  measure  which,  had  it  won  House 
approval,  would  have  raised  congres- 
sional salaries  to  $53,000.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  this  year  such  a  proposal  will 
not  even  make  It  intact  to  this  body.  But 
this  is  only  a  short-term  victory.  In  order 
to  assure  a  long-term  solution,  we  should 
approve  a  legislation  procedure  which 
would  mandate  rollcall  votes  for  "all  the 
world"  to  see  who  voted  for — and 
against — their  own  iwiy  raises. 


WHEAT   SHORTAGE    IS    BECOMING 
A  REALITY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
I  introduced  HJl.  10844.  along  with  30 
cosponsors.  which  would  create  an  export 
licensing  and  allocation  system  for  our 
agricultural  commodities.  This  legisla- 
tion arose  out  of  my  concern  over  un- 
conscionably high  food  costs  and  the 
possibility  of  severe  shortages  of  certain 
essential  commodities,  in  particular 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  H.R.  10844  is  de 
signed  to  insure  American  consumers  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices;  it  is  also  designed  to  protect  our 
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traditional  customers  overseas  and  those 
needy  nations  which  depend  upon  the 
United  States  for  food  assistance.  At  the 
time  I  introduced  this  bill,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  so  short  of  certain  commodities,  like 
wheat,  that  it  would  reach  a  point  where 
we  would  either  have  to  shortchange  our 
own  people  or  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  our 
hungry  neighbors  overseas.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  dire  prediction  regarding 
the  wheat  shortage  is  becoming  a 
reality. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  important  articles 
on  the  wheat  shortage  that  will  reach 
critical  proportions  by  this  spring.  The 
articles,  prepared  by  the  Associated  Re- 
tall  Bakers  of  America  and  the  American 
Bakers  Association,  highlight  the  need 
for  an  export  control  program  on  wheat. 
I  am  also  including  for  the  Record  a  list 
of  those  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
the  Export  Priorities  Act  (HJl.  10844) ; 
we  will  continue  to  gather  support  for 
this  proposal  and  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues wUl  give  careful  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  responsible  approach  to  our 
food  price  and  supply  dilemma. 

The  two  articles  and  list  of  cosponsors 
foUow: 
Statement  By  William  A.  Qxtiklam,  Ocnxral 

COTTNSEL,     AaSOCIATED     RETAIL     BAKESS     OF 
AMBtlCA 

There  will  be  bread  lines  as  well  as  gasoline 
lines  before  Summer  If  our  Oovemment  does 
not  act  Immediately  to  limit  wheat  exports. 

The  U.S.  Department  ol  Agrlculturo  still 
refuses  to  act,  even  though  Its  own  flgiires 
show  that  the  total  of  domestic  needs  and 
scheduled  exports  for  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30  is  greater  than  the  remaining  supply 
of  wheat. 

About  all  we  get  from  the  Department  are 
vague  generalizations  to  the  effect  that  Its 
figures  on  exports  should  not  cause  concern 
because  foreign  buyers  do  not  really  expect 
delivery  or  can  be  talked  out  of  it. 

The  Department  has  announced  that  the 
Russians  have  agreed  to  delaying  some  de- 
liveries— not  enough  to  avert  a  shortage — 
and  at  the  same  time  It  continues  to  allow 
mart  sales  for  export.  It  is  like  a  dog  chasing 
Its  tall. 

The  Department  says  that  export  limita- 
tions would  "Abrogate  contracts  that  were 
made,  in  good  faith,  an  act  that  no  govern- 
ment should  undertake  lightly,"  while  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  many  of  the  exiwrt 
sales  are  not  firm  commitments,  and  that 
"Almost  every  agreement  to  sell  Is  in  fact 
a  conditional  sale,  subject  to  cancellation  If 
both  parties  agree  to  terminate  the  contract 
prior  to  Its  maturity."  (Statement  by  Don 
Faarlberg,  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcvUtiire,  be- 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction. Marketing  and  StabUlzatlon  of 
Prices.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  February  4,  1974).  Requeats  for  ac- 
tion to  save  enough  wheat  for  United  States 
needs  are  answered  with  double-talk  or  with 
criticism  of  bakers. 

Secretary  Butz  speaks  to  us  as  though  we 
were  enemies,  but  we  are  not  enemies  of  the 
farmer.  The  baker  Is  the  farmer's  beat  cus- 
tomer, for  wheat  and  most  other  farm  com- 
modities. The  farmer,  too.  depends  on  a 
healthy  economy  and  wlU  suffer  from  short- 
ages, inflation  and  the  general  disorder 
caused  by  government  bungling  and 
negUgence. 

There  has  been  debate  about  the  possibility 
of  bread  going  to  one  dollar  a  loaf.  To  my 
mind,  the  real  question  Is  whether  there  will 
be  bread  at  any  price. 
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Our  Government  cannot  say,  like  Marie 
Antoinette,  "Let  them  eat  cake."  Cake  flour, 
too,  is  disappearing.  A  large  flour  milling 
company  aready  has  notified  a  distributor  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area  that  Its  latest 
shipment  of  cake  fiour  wlU  be  the  last  tmtll 
the  new  wheat  crop  is  available. 

The  Departmfint  of  Agriculture  seems  to  be 
hoping  It  will  "luck  out"  without  limiting 
exports,  that  forelg^n  buyers  will  somehow 
voluntarily  decide  to  cancel  or  delay  de- 
Uverles.  The  Department  Is  playing  Russian 
Roulett\  with  the  gun  at  the  head  of  the 
American  consumer. 

We  believe  (1)  the  Congress  should  Insist 
that  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  Immedi- 
ately make  public  all  the  hard  facts  It  has  as 
to  wheat  supplies,  Including  the  facts,  If  any, 
as  to  the  quantities  of  export  sales  on  which 
foreign  buyers  have  agreed  to  postponing 
shipment,  and  (2)  if  those  facts  do  not  give 
clear  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  for 
American  consumers,  then  the  Congress 
should  promptly  enact  legislation  to  compel 
the  preservation  of  such  supplies. 

NOTES 

(1)  The  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  national  non-profit  membership 
association  of  retail  bakers.  I.e.,  those  who 
produce  bread  and  other  bakery  foods  for  sale 
In  their  own  stores  directly  to  consiuners.  It 
has  approximately  5000  members. 

(2)  For  further  details  and  background  on 
the  wheat  emergency  see  the  Statement  by 
William  A.  Quinlan  at  an  Eid  hoc  Congres- 
sional hearing  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  February 
15,  1974. 

Meat,  Heat   and  Now  the   Wheat   Cbunch 
(An  analysis  of  the  wheat  supply  situation 
by  the  American  Bakers  Association,  Febru- 
ary 15.  1974.) 

we'be  running  out  of  wheat 
The  U.S.  Is  running  out  of  wheat!  Impos- 
sible! W©  produce  three  times  more  wheat 
than  we  consume.  But  here  are  the  USDA's 
own  fig^ures  through  February  3,  1974.  Read 
'em  and  weep  American  consimiers — 

U.S.  wheat  supply  and  demand  situation 
[Wheat — 1973-1974  crop  year] 

Millions  of 
bushels 
Supply  (as  of  February  3,  1974)  :  • 

Carryover  July  1,  1973 438 

Crop  1973 1,711 

Imports „ 1 


Total  supply 


2.160 


Domestic  disappearance  (as  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1974)  :* 

Pood 632 

Seed  80 

Feed  160 

Total ^ 772 


Balance  left  for  export- 


1,378 


Exports  (as  of  February  3, 1974) : 

Exports  shipped*   814.7 

Exports   unshipped*    514.2 

Estimated  wheat  exports  as  flour 

and  other  products 60.0 


Total  destined  for  export 1.  378.  9 

Carryover  July  1,   1974    (defi- 
cit)   (.9) 

•Statistical  Reporting  Services  U5.D.A. 

Unless  the  government  takes  immediate 
action  there  could  be  no  bread  on  our  tables 
for  up  to  four  weeks  this  spring. 

No  hamburger  buns. 

No  rolls  for  hot  dogs  at  the  ballgames. 

No  bakery  snacks  for  children. 

No  birthday  cakes. 

And  no  pizza. 

These  are  the  USDA's  own  figures.  We  are 
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not  alone  in  reaching  this  conclusion  with 
their  figures.  Frederick  Uhlmann,  head  of 
ihe  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  also  projects  a 
zero  total  carryover.  Yet  USDA  clings  to  the 
official  fiction  of  a  178  million  bushel  carry- 
over. 

FBOM   SURPLUS    TO   DEFICIT THE   EXPORT   BINGE 

At  the  end  of  the  1B71-72  crop  year,  the 
U.S.  had  a  wheat  carryover  of  863  million 
bushels,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1972-73  crop 
year  It  was  438  million  bushels.  Yet  today  we 
are  projecting  the  smallest  wheat  carryover 
In  25  years.  How  did  w«  get  here  from  there? 

The  answer  begins  with  the  Soviet  wheat 
deal  in  the  summer  of  1972.  when  before 
officials  In  USDA  realised  *hat  was  happen- 
ing. Soviet  buyers  snapped  up  over  400  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  at  about  $1.65  a  bushel. 
The  Russian  sale,  by  Itself,  was  not  large 
enough  to  create  a  wbeat  shortage.  But  It 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  around  the  world, 
generating  orders  from  many  nations  seek- 
ing available  American  wheat.  During  the 
crop  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  every  one  of 
the  top  12  foreign  destinations  for  American 
wheat  took  more  grain  than  the  previous 
year.  With  wheat  in  tt»e  vanguard,  our  agri- 
cultural exports  Increased  over  90  percent  to 
$17.7  billion. 

Exports  continued  at  a  record  pace  Into 
the  current  crop  year.  As  a  result,  otir  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  store  of  wheat  vanished 
In  Just  18  months. 

Let's  anal>'ze  the  USDA  figures  a  little  fur- 
ther. There  are  five  different  classes  of  wheat. 

Hard  Red  Winter— The  basic  bread  wheat. 

Soft  Red  Winter — Used  In  cakes  and  snack 
foods. 

White — Used  In  cakes  and  snack  foods. 

Durum — Used  in  pasta  products  such  as 
spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  noodles. 

Hard  Red  Spring — Used  In  rolls  and  also 
as  a  bread  wheat  blend. 

Here  la  the  USDA's  latest  supply  projection 
for  each  class. 

Hard  Red  Winter , '—23.0 

Soft  Red  Winter . 6.3 

White 9.3 

Durum 2.8 

Hard  Red  Spring 67.4 

Total    4. "62.7 

'In  millions  of  bushels  as  of  February  1, 
1974. 

•Exports  of  flour  and  other  products  will 
amount  to  an  estimated  50  million  bushels, 
leaving  an  insignificant  carryover. 

We  calculate  the  necessary  carryover  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1974  at  250  to  300  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  wUl  provide  an  adequate 
amount  for  production  processes  and  the 
transportation  pipeline  from  farmer,  to 
miller,  to  baker. 

The  huge  prospective  deficit  for  hard  red 
winter  is  especially  ominous.  It  means  we 
face  the  retU  possibility  of  a  bread  blackout. 
That  23  million  bushels  would  produce  over 
1.2  bUUon  pounds  of  bread — enough  to  feed 
the  entire  country  for  more  than  a  month. 

$7    BILLION    IN   ADDED    COSTS   TO    CONSUMXBS 

In  1972,  Americans  paid  $125  bUUon  for 
food.  In  1973,  our  total  food  bill  Jumped  $14 
billion  to  $139  billion.  Gary  L.  Seevers,  the 
agricultural  expert  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  estimated  that  "perhaps 
half  of2  the  acceleration  In  food  prices  could 
be  attributed  to  factors  associated  with  the 
world^M^le  boom  In  export  demand."  Thus 
the  exfcrt  binge  has  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer 1^7  billion  from  his  frayed  pocket  in 
1973. 

THE    USDA'S    "NO    WIN"    POLICY    FOB    AMERICAN 

CONSUME  ES 

Despite  the  stark,  overwhelming  evidence 
of  an  Impending  wheat  shortage  USDA  has 
no  Idea  how  much  wheat  will  be  needed  to 
assure  an  adequate  domestic  supply  until 
the  new  crop  Is  harvested  late  this  spring 
and  summer.  Moreover.  USDA  maintains  It 
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tias  no  responsibility  to  assure  an  adequate 
domestic  supply  of  wheat.  USDA  believes 
Its  only  responsibility  Is  to  provide  a  free 
and  oi>en  market  for  buyers  and  sellers.  This 
may  be  classic  theory  but  In  reality,  It  means 
Individual  American  buyers  must  bid  against 
the  state  monopolies  of  Russia.  China  and 
other  countries,  some  of  whom  can  buy  on 
generous  American  credit  terms  as  the 
Soviet  Union  did  in  1972.  It's  an  exciting 
game — but  the  American  consumer  loses 
most  of  the  time.  The  USDA  policy  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  Russian  roulette  with 
the  American  grain  supply. 

The  USDA  believes  American  consumers 
are  the  richest  In  the  world  and  should 
compete  with  other  countries  for  the 
commodities  they  want  without  favor  from 
their  own  government.  The  disastrous  re- 
sults of  this  policy  are  plain  for  all  to  see. 

THE      USDA       ANSWER FIRST       DENY       IT THEN 

BUUUE  SOMEONE   ELSE THEN  HOPE  ANOTHER 

COXTNTBY    WIU.   BAIL   TIB   OUT 

Over  the  past  months  the  USDA  has  em- 
ployed three  strategies  to  deal  with  the 
growing  wheat  shortage.  First,  It  attempted 
to  cover  up  the  problem  with  a  blizzard  of 
press  releases  denying  any  shortage.  When 
this  became  untenable  because  its  own  fig- 
ures revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Department  attempted  to  deny 
responsibility  and  shift  the  blame  to  millers 
and  bakers. 

Secretary  Butz  advises  us  we  can  avoid 
higher  wheat  prices  later  by  contracting  for 
our  requirements  now.  The  trouble  with  this 
Idea  Is  that  it  would  force  us  to  trade  our 
bakers'  hats  for  a  gambling  Ucense.  It  would 
commit  us  to  high  bread  prices  for  the  next 
five  months,  or  ruin  in  the  marketplace  If 
wheat  prices  drop. 

Cost  of  Living  CouncU  regulations  require 
bakers  to  reduce  their  prices  when  Ingredi- 
ent costs  go  down.  So  If  one  baker  can  buy 
flour  cheaper  than  any  other,  the  economics 
of  the  marketplace,  reinforced  by  COLC 
regulations,  requires  all  of  them  to  reduce 
their  bread  prices.  Thus  the  risk  of  ex- 
tended forward  purchasing  Is  too  great  for 
most  bakers  to  assume.  They  simply  can't 
afford  to  buy  flour  many  months  In  advance. 

Secretary  Butz  should  also  recognize  that 
a  baker's  contract  Is  no  guarantee  of  fiour 
deUvery  later  this  year.  If  all  the  wheat  has 
been  exported  by  April,  there  wlU  be  none 
to  fulfill  his  contract  In  May. 

Now  the  Department  Is  falling  back  on 
voluntary  schemes  to  Increase  domestic  sup- 
ply and  reduce  exports — such  as  removing 
wheat  Import  quotas,  encouraging  early  sale 
by  Canadian  and  European  wheat  agencies 
and  negotiating  stretch-outs  In  American 
export  sales.  But  no  one  knows  whether 
these  devices  will  leave  an  adequate  do- 
mestic supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
year. 

Our  analysis  of  the  USDA's  latest  strategy 
leads  us  to  believe  that  It  too  will  fall. 
First,  removal  of  Import  quotas  Is  unlikely  to 
generate  substantial  additional  Imports.  The 
DBDA  acknowledged  this  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  Second,  so 
long  as  American  prices  are  less  than 
Canadian  and  European  wheat  prices,  which 
they  presently  are,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
other  nations  to  shift  their  purchases.  There 
Is  a  growing  suspicion  among  knowledgeable 
observers  that  the  Canadians  and  the  Euro- 
peans v?lll  hold  their  unsold  wheat  xintll  the 
American  supply  Is  exhausted,  so  they  can 
sell  It  for  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  like 
the  Middle  East  oil  sheiks.  If  this  occurs,  dol- 
lar a  loaf  bread  could  look  cheap. 

Third,  there  Is  no  evidence  the  export 
stretch-out  strategy  is  paying  off.  Actual  ex- 
ports are  continuing  at  a  high  level.  The 
announced  Soviet  deferral  was  relatively 
smaU,  and  has  been  offset  by  other  sales  and 
shipments.  If  the  Department  knows  how 
many  bushels  can  be  saved  for  domestic  use 
by  this  method  over  the  next  Ave  months. 
It  has  an  obligation  to  come  forward  and 
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tell  the  American  people.  For  If  it  cannot. 
then  the  American  economy  will  truly  have 
been  burned  far  worse  than  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Shultz  knew  last  Septem- 
ber, when  he  acknowledged  that  we  had 
gotten  "burned"  In  the  Soviet  wheat  deal. 

(Rubbing  salt  In  our  wounds,  the  Rus- 
sians have  now  Indicated  they  might  sell  us 
back  some  of  our  own  wheat,  to  ease  the 
shortage  USDA  created,  but  not  at  the  price 
we  sold  It  to  them,  at  the  going  market 
price — a  gigantic  profit  for  the  Soviet 
Union  I ) 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  Illustrate  the 
folly  of  USDA's  unlimited  export  policy.  Only 
through  gross  mismanagement  coiild  the 
United  States,  which  produces  nearly  three 
times  more  wheat  than  we  consume,  reach 
a  position  where  we  are  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  foreign  governments  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  wheat  supply. 

President  Nixon  has  established  a  national 
goal  of  energy  Independence  by  1980.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  Just  as  Important  that  the  United 
States  be  Independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
our  supply  of  basic  foods  which  we  produce 
In  abundance.  All  our  mechanical  energy  will 
be  of  little  value  If  our  people  lack  essential 
food  energy  In  their  diet. 

"Wheat  Is  the  largest  single  source  of  hu- 
man energy,  accounting  for  more  than  15 
percent  of  our  requirements.  In  contrast, 
beef  supplies  only  half  of  wheat's  energy  con- 
tribution—  (7.4%).  ParadoxlcaUy,  while  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  Just  acted 
to  make  bread  more  nutritious  by  increasing 
its  B  vitamin  and  calcium  content,  the  USDA 
Is  following  a  policy  which  threatens  to  re- 
move bread  from  our  stores.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gives  with  one  hand,  and 
takes  away  with  the  other. 

WHAT'S  THE  ANSWKBT 

There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  the  wheat 
shortage.  The  ABA  does  not  favor  an  em- 
bargo on  foreign  wheat  shipments.  We  believe 
wheat  farmers  should  receive  a  fair  price 
for  their  crop.  We  support  the  commodity 
export  program  and  recognize  Its  Importance 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  All  we  ask  la 
that  USDA  leave  a  little  for  the  home  folks. 

We  believe  President  Nixon  stated  the 
proper  policy  for  our  ooimtry  last  June  13, 
when  he  said  "In  allocating  the  products  of 
America's  farms  between  markets  abroad  and 
those  m  the  United  States,  we  must  put  the 
American  consumer  first."  But  this  Is  pre- 
cisely opposite  of  what  the  USDA  Is  doing. 

To  carry  out  the  President's  policy,  we 
recommend  as  a  first  necessary  step,  USDA 
should  determine  the  minimum  wheat  sup- 
ply necessary  for  domestic  consumption  dvur- 
ing  the  second  quarter  of  1974.  It  should  also 
prepare  a  plan  to  assure  that  supply.  This 
l.s  basic  to  any  Intelligent  solution. 

Then  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
Interference  with  existing  private  con- 
tracts. Delivery  of  foreign  purchases  should 
be  delayed  whenever  possible  Into  the  new 
crop  year.  The  USDA  has  attempted  to  obtain 
such  delays.  But  we  do  not  know  whether 
these  efforts  have  achieved  significant  sav- 
ings of  U.S.  wheat.  It  Is  now  time  to  lift  this 
effort  out  of  the  Agriculture  bureaucracy 
and  assign  It  high  priority  in  the  Whit© 
House.  The  Director  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  should  be  given 
responsibility  for  securing  flirm  agreements 
from  other  governments  to  delay  their  ship- 
ments untU  after  July  1. 

Third,  the  government  should  review 
planned  concessional  sales  and  donations 
under  the  PL  480  program  to  determine  which 
ones  could  be  {wstponed  without  caiislng 
undue  hardship  in  foreign  lands. 

Finally.  If  these  methods  do  not  yield  the 
necessary  assured  domestic  supply,  the  Sec- 
retarys  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should 
move  under  the  "Expott  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  to  establish  an  export  licensing  sys- 
tem.   This    should    be    combined    with    an 
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Immediate  announcement  that  1973-74  U.S. 
wheat  Is  "sold  out"  and  that  no  siddltlonal 
export  licenses  will  be  granted  for  sale  of  such 
wheat.  This  would  allow  most  existing  con- 
tracts to  be  filled,  but  permit  the  government 
to  adjust  actual  shipments  as  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  wheat  supply  for  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

We  believe  a  combination  of  these  actions 
WlU  succeeed  In  keeping  bread  on  the  Amer- 
ican table  this  spring.  But  obviously,  these 
are  emergency  measures.  They  should  not  be 
repeated  year  after  year.  In  the  future  we 
must  have  better  planning  and  a  long  range 
policy  for  allocation  of  our  wheat  between 
domestic  needs  and  foreign  markets. 

Unless  USDA  acts,  and  acts  quickly,  there 
may  be  a  bread  shortage  or  no  bread  In 
America  this  spring  and  siimmer.  People  may 
have  to  stand  in  line  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  at 
much  higher  prices,  the  way  they  now  wait 
In  line  to  buy  gasoline. 

Bread  shortages  and  empty  bakery  shelves 
can  be  avoided.  If  there  is  enough  wheat 
there  will  be  enough  bread.  But  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  gives  us  nothing  but  words. 
We  can't  bake  words  and  Americans  cant  eat 
words.  Inaction  now  will  mean  breadlines 
later. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Export  paioErrrEs  Act — 
HJi.  10844 

Wolff,  Biaggl.  Abzug,  Addabbo,  Bingham, 
Brasco,  Lent.  Murphy.  Peyser,  Pike. 

Podell,  Rangel,  Rosenthal,  Stratton,  Walsh, 
Yatron,  Carney,  Cohen,  Mrs.  Collins  (111.), 
Grover. 

Hanley,  Helstoskl.  Johnson  (Pa.).  Lehman, 
MitcheU  (Md.),  Nix.  Stark,  White,  Won  Pat. 


INCREASED   BENEFITS   FOR 
DIS.^BLED  VETERANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  cosponsored  by 
Representative  Fish  to  pro\ide  for  an  ap- 
proximate 15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  disability  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  At 
a  time  when  America  is  finally  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  not 
forget  their  valiant  deeds  nor  let  their 
needs  go  unattended. 

Under  the  present  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program,  2,205.809  disabled  vet- 
erans from  our  Nation's  past  wars  are 
receiving  $2.2  billion  each  year.  Averaged 
out  to  an  individual  basis,  the  compensa- 
tion to  each  veteran  is  small  indeed  and 
has  been  eroding  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  last  increase  in  benefits  occurred 
in  August  of  1972.  Since  then,  the  Con- 
.sumer  Price  Index  has  jumped  11.8  per- 
cent and  continues  to  rise  at  a  projected 
rate  of  .65  percent  per  month.  At  that 
rate,  the  15-percent  figure  nill  be  reached 
in  .July  of  this  year. 

My  colleagues.  thi.«;  i.s  an  Important 
bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
coivsiderition  by  the  Congress  and  I  in- 
vite support  of  this  measure.  It  is  re- 
spectfully requested  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ta) 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  States  Ckxle, 
Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  strlltlng  out  "$28"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$32";    , 

(2)  by  strlklnij  out  "$51"  la  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5S"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$89"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$106"  in  subsection 

(d)  and    Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "$123"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$149"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$171"; 

(6)  by  striking  out   "8179"  in  subsection 

(f)  and   inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "$206"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$244"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$245"  In  subsection 
(h)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$282"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$275"  In  subsection 
(1)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$316"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$495"  In  subsection 
(J)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$569"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  "$616"  and 
"$862"  In  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$60"  and  "$708"  and  "$991" 
respectively. 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection 
(1)    and   inserting  In   lltu   thereof  "708"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  In  subsection 
(m)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$780"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  In  subsection 
(n)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$886"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$862"  In  subsections 

(0)  and   (p)    and  Inserting  in  lieu   thereof 
"$991"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$426";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$564"  In  subsection 
(8)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$637". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persona  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-867  who  are  not  In  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Section  316(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$31"  In  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$36"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$63"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$61"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$67"  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$83"  and  "$15"  in 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$96"  and  "$17",  respectively: 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$21"  in  subparagraph 
(E)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$36"  In  subparagraph 
(P)    and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$41"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$63"  and  "$15"  In 
subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$61"  and  "$17",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$25"  in  subparagraph 
(H)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$29";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$48"  in  subparagraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$55". 
Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 

first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


STREET        DEDICATION        HONORS 
SLAIN  GI  SAMUEL  TRESSER 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1974 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 

years  ha\e  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I  and  sadly,  many  of  the  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  for  America  have 
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been  forgotten.  This  should  not  be  the 
case  for  I  feel  it  important  that  these 
men  be  remembered  forever  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  freedom 
in  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Stamford, 
Conn.,  city  council,  for,  recently,  it  acted 
to  perpetuate  this  memory  by  oflScially 
renaming  one  of  the  city's  streets  in 
honor  of  the  second  Stamford  man  to  die 
in  World  War  I,  Samuel  Tresser.  "Tres- 
ser  Boulevard"  not  only  honors  and 
memoralizes  the  great  human  sacrifice 
of  this  one  man  but  it  also  serves  as 
reminder  of  other  men  and  women  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

This  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  for 
which  the  Tresser  family  can  be  justly 
proud  and  quite  rightly,  it  is  one  all 
Americans  can  share  with  them.  In  a 
recent  article,  the  Stamford  Advocate 
reported  on  the  ceremonies  surrounding 
the  dedication  of  Tresser  Boulevard.  At 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  I  insert  the 
following  article  to  be  printed  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues : 

Street  Dedication  Honors  Slain  Q.I. 
Samttel  Tresser 

Part  of  Willow  St.  was  renamed  "Tresser 
Boulevard,"  In  ceremonies  Sunday,  honoring 
Samuel  N.  Tresser.  the  second  Stamford  man 
to  die  in  World  War  I. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication, 
Don  Russell,  program  director  of  radio  sta- 
tion WSTC,  said.  "We  are  gathered  here  to- 
day for  something  that  Is  more  than  a  dedi- 
cation." 

"The  love  for  his  country  and  his  town  was 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  Samuel  Tresser 
enlisted  In  the  Army  to  fight  to  maintain 
the  freedom  that  Is  America,  ancTln  the  proc- 
ess, made  the  supreme  sacrifice,"  Mr.  Rus- 
sell said. 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  slain  soldier  "prob- 
ably never  dreamed  what  Is  taking  place  to- 
day he  was  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
America,  as  all  his  compatriots  were." 

"I  feel  that  we  in  Stamford,  and  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  lost  this  dedi- 
cation to  our  town  and  country,"  he  con- 
tinued. "So  today.  In  the  name  of  Samuel 
Tresser  and  all  of  the  men  and  women  of 
our  town  who  have  died  In  the  service  of 
our  country,  I  call  for  a  re-dedlcatlon  of  self 
for  a  better  America." 

"Let  us  think  of  the  patriotism  that  drove 
him  ...  to  volunteer  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  great  country,  and  let  us  all  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  rfce  business  at  hand, 
a  better  world,  a  better  America  and  a  bet- 
ter Stamford,"  Mr.  Russell  concluded. 

"Samuel  Tresser  was  symbolic  of  the  men 
of  this  community  who  during  World  War  I 
and  in  other  times  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  nation,"  said  City  Rep.  Frederick  E. 
Miller,  D-3rd,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Frederick  P.  Lenz  Jr. 

Mr.  Tresser  died  Aug.  24.  1918  In  Prance,  at 
the  age  of  21.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Morris  and  BeUa  Tresser  and  the  brother  of 
City  Rep.  Michael  Tresser,  R-llth;  Jack  W. 
Tre-sser  of  Stamford,  and  Mrs.  Prank  P.  Rob- 
inson of  Nor  walk. 

The  street  Pvt.  Treseer  grew  up  on  was 
"urban  renewaled"  out  of  existence,  former 
Mayor  Julius  M.  Wllensky  noted., 

"Is  It  not  then  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
new  street  In  the  same  area  be  named  for  Pvt. 
Tresser?"  Mr.  Wllensky  added. 

"By  revering  and  memorializing  Pvt.  Tres- 
ser, we  say  thanks  to  all  Stamford  men  who 
served  in  that  war  and  especially  to  those 
who  died  In  battle  overseas." 

The  first  Stamford  man  to  die  in  the  war 
was  Oscar  Cowan,  for  whom  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  was  named. 


Febrimry  27,  1974. 

The  street  name-change,  which  Includes 
the  portion  of  what  was  Willow  St.  between 
West  Main  St.  and  Atlantic  St.,  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Representatives  In  Novem- 
ber, 1972. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Wllensky  said  he  was 
"concerned  over  the  postponement  and  acri- 
mony" involved  In  the  change. 

Some  board  members  argued  at  the  time 
that  changing  the  street  name  worked  a 
hardship  on  residents  who  would  have  to 
change  stationery,  drivel's  licenses  and  other 
Identifying  material. 

The  former  mayor  also  used  the  occasion 
to  hint  that  patriotic  studies  were  not  being 
emphasized  enough  In  the  schools. 

"I  think  we're  missing  the  boat  somewhere 
In  our  schools.  It  shouldn't  be  so  hard  to  sell 
patriotism  to  our  young  people.  A  proper 
study  of  American  history  will  make  any 
youngster  proud  of  our  glorious  past,"  Mr. 
Wllensky  said. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXVI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached article  appearing  In  the  Chicago 
Tribime.  February  23,  describes  the 
strong  public  demand  for  effective  gun 
control  legislation.  The  article  follows: 

MoRK  OiTN  Hatsks  Than  Qxm  Lovers 
(By  Bob  Cromle) 

These  are  not  the  sort  of  statistics  that 
please  the  dedicated  gun-owner.  They  come 
from  James  B.  Sullivan,  a  North  Dakotan, 
who  Is  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy, 
Inc..  of  Washington,  D.O. 

"Prom  1964  thru  1973  America  suffered 
more  than  96,000  gun  mvirders,  100,000  gun 
suicides,  700,000  gun  wotindlngs,  and  800,000 
gun  robberies.  In  the  latft  half  of  that  decade 
gun  murders  rose  50  per  cent  over  the  first 
half,  as  did  gun  assaults;  gun  robberies  rose 
75  per  cent.  Gun  murders  of  policemen  rose 
90  per  cent.  Our  flrearma  violence  rates  are 
Incomparably  higher  tban  those  In  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Prance,  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Canada — all  of  which  require 
handgun  licenses  not  required  in  42  of  our 
states  .  .  ." 

As  any  newspap>er  reader  knows,  the  avail- 
ability of  guns  either  In  the  home  ["40  per 
cent  of  America's  firearms  fatalities  are  chil- 
dren aged  1  to  19")  or  on  someone's  person, 
often  Is  to  blame  for  a  killing  or  killings 
stemming  from  a  quarrel.  This  Is  strikingly 
true  In  the  case  of  many  husband-and-wlfe 
arguments  which  culminate  In  violence. 
Without  so  lethal  a  way  of  settling  such  dis- 
putes handy,  the  aftermath  might  have  been 
a  black  eye  and  divorce,  rather  than  sudden 
death. 

I  don't  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  all  gun- 
lovers  are  less-than-brlght,  altho  I'm  sure 
some  of  them  are.  Many  use  their  weapons 
only  for  target  shooting;  others  are  collec- 
tors, and  seek  out  rare  »nd  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  the  gunsmith's  $rt.  These  are  legiti- 
mate uses  for  the  gun. 

But  the  other  gtm-owners — unfortunately 
In  the  majority — want  guns  for  less  admir- 
able reasons. 

Some  are  criminals,  who  use  weapons  for 
murder  or  robbery.  Some  are  assassins,  such 
as  those  who  killed  J.P,K.  and  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  or 
wounded  George  Wallace.  Some,  psychiatrists 
say,  need  guns  to  make  them  feel  more  Im- 
portant. Add  to  these  the  psychopaths,  the 
compulsive  gun-owner,  the  worried  house- 
holder  who — often  unwisely — feels   himself 
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gafer  with  a  weapon  In  the  home,  and  you 
have  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lace that  either  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a 
gun  or — if  It  knows — Is  so  unstable  or  anti- 
social that  It  Is  very  dangerotis  to  others. 

A  day  or  so  ago  a  young  man  shot  and 
killed  himself  while  playing  Russian  roulette, 
apparently  to  Impress  his  teen-aged  sisters. 
Without  a  gTin  In  the  house  he  almost  cer- 
tainly still  would  be  alive.  The  same  can  be 
said,  of  course,  for  the  Detroit  housewife 
shot  down  by  her  husband  a  few  weeks  ago 
after  a  quarrel,  and  for  the  victims  of  the 
countless  toddlers  who  find  a  poorly  hidden 
gun  and  kill  themselves  or  someone  else. 

A  separate  column  could  be  vwltten  about 
hunters,  and  the  toll  they  take  among  their 
fellow  hunters  either  thru  pulling  the  trig- 
ger while  Intoxicated  or  without  knowing 
what  they  are  shooting  at.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  hunters  and  why  they  get  pleasure 
out  of  klUlng  Is  another  story. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  the  Congress  has 
such  a  cultivated  fear  of  the  gun  lobby  that 
Its  members  are  afraid  to  vote  laws  with  any 
teeth  In  them,  this  country  will  continue  to 
lead  the  world  In  gunshot  deaths  and  In- 
juries. What  Congressmen  forget  Is  that 
there  are  a  great  many  more  gun  haters  than 
gun  lovers,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  more 
of  a  right  not-to-be-shot  than  a  right  to  own 
something  whose  principal  purpose  Is  to 
kUl. 


THE  CONSUMER  HAS  GOT  TO  FIGHT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  February  17  Plain  Dealer  gave 
Clevelanders  a  look  at  what  their  local 
Consumer  Protection  Association  can 
help  them  do  for  themselves. 

Solomon  Harge,  director  of  CPA,  is  giv- 
ing tremendous  service  to  the  consumers 
of  Cleveland,  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  by  inserting  this  story  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  17,   1974] 

CoNstTMER  Battle  Pats  Off — Victim  of  Error 

Wins  $1,155 

(By  Deena  Mlrow) 

Tears  glistened  In  Rose  Grega's  eyes  when 
she  received  a  check  for  $1,155.17  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Consumer  Protection  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ohio  Department  of  Insur- 
ance last  week. 

That  check  represented  not  only  a  sizable 
amount  of  money  to  Mrs.  Grega  but  also  the 
end  of  a  two-year  struggle. 

Mrs.  Grega's  battle  goes  back  to  November 
1971  when  she  decided  to  cash  In  a  life  in- 
surance policy  she  had  purchased  seven  years 
before  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

The  table  In  her  policy,  which  she  had 
studied  carefully  over  the  years.  Indicated  she 
should  receive  $3,090  plus  dividends  and  In- 
terest. The  check  she  received  from  the  com- 
pany was  for  $2,402.68. 

When  she  Inquired  about  the  dlscrepency. 
company  officials  told  her  that  because  of  a 
clerical  error  the  wrong  table  had  been  in- 
serted In  her  policy.  According  to  the  table 


that  should  have  been  In  the  policy,  she  was 
entitled  only  to  the  lesser  amount. 

Mrs.  Grega  did  not  think  It  was  fair  for  her 
to  suffer  because  of  an  error  someone  else  had 
made  seven  years  before.  She  had  previously 
taken  out  loans  on  the  policy  and  the  table 
In  her  policy  had  been  used.  Nothing  was 
said  about  an  error  at  those  times. 

Mrs.  Grega  started  to  work  through  chan- 
nels but  got  no  results.  She  complained  to 
the  insurance  company  and  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance.  She  saw  a  lawyer.  She 
wrote  to  Ralph  Nader. 

She  and  her  husband  had  scrimped  all 
their  lives  to  pay  huge  medical  and  educa- 
tion bills  for  a  son  who  had  crippling  arthri- 
tis since  childhood.  She  had  taken  out  the 
policy  because  she  knew  someday  she  would 
need  the  money.  The  day  had  come,  and  she 
felt  cheated. 

Her  path  finally  led  her  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Association,  a  private  group  large- 
ly financed  by  United  Torch. 

"We  knew  It  was  wrong,"  said  Solomon 
Harge,  association  director.  "What  burned  us 
all  up  was  the  money  really  didn't  mean  any- 
thing to  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  but 
It  did  mean  a  lot  to  the  Grega  family." 

Harge  began  working  through  his  own 
channels  and  finally  persuaded  Jlmmle  E. 
Jones,  Jr.  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Department 
to  reopen  the  case. 

"I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  through 
to  some  people  at  Metropolitan  Life  who 
could  see  the  human  element  in  this,  the 
agony  Mrs.  Grega  went  through  when  she 
found  out  something  she  had  counted  on  for 
seven  years  was  not  a'^allable,"  Jones  said. 
"They  realized  the  humane  thing  to  do  was 
to  pay  the  difference." 

Mrs.  Grega,  who  now  lives  in  Chardon, 
came  to  the  association's  office  last  week  so 
Harge  and  Jones  could  give  her  a  check  for 
the  difference. 

In  addition  to  the  check,  Harge  also  offered 
what  he  thought  was  the  moral  of  Mrs. 
Grega's  struggle.  The  consumer  h&s  got  to 
fight.  He  may  lose  the  first  round,  but  he  has 
to  pick  himself  up  and  continue  to  fight  for 
what  he  thinks  Is  right. 


HARRY  BRIDGES  SHOWS  TRUE 
COLORS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "It's  a 
great  day  for  our  organization"  boasts 
Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union.  Standing  under  a  picture  of 
Chairman  Mao,  Bridges  speaks  affection- 
ately of  his  Chinese  Communist  "com- 
rades." Around  him  banners  proclaim 
"Proletariat  of  the  World  Unite"  and 
"Long  Live  China-U.S.  Peoples'  Friend- 
ship." The  occasion  is  the  loading  by 
Bridges'  men  of  the  first  ship  in  25  years 
to  carry  general  cargo  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Communist  China. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  leftist 
career  of  Harry  Bridges  probably  are  not 
surprised  by  all  this.  The  surprise  and 


real  tragedj'  is  that,  unUke  25  years  ago. 
Bridges'  statements  stir  so  little  contro- 
versy. In  fact,  the  above  appearances  and 
speech  was  a  staged  media  event  under 
television  lights. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
December  13,  1973,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle storj'  on  Harry  Bridges: 

Harry   Bri&ges   in   a   Changed  Woru) 

(By  Keith  Power) 
There  was  a  waterfront  episode  yesterday 
that  40  years  ago  would  have  confirmed  the 
darkest  suspicion  of  San  Francisco's  estab- 
lishment about  that  union  firebrand,  the 
young  Australian  Harry  Bridges. 

In  a  cramped  cabin  aboard  a  ship  boxind 
for  China.  Bridges  stood  under  a  solemn  pic- 
ture of  Chalrnaaa  Mao  and  spoke  affec- 
tionately of  his  'comrades"  the  Communist 
Chinese. 

"It's  a  great  day  for  our  organization," 
boasted  Bridges. 

But  large  portions  of  the  comfortable  old 
world  have  been  turned  upside  down  the  past 
four  decades,  and  Bridges'  appearance,  far 
from  being  clandestine,  was  a  staged  media 
event  under  television  lights. 

Tslngtao  beer  and  a  curious  Chinese  soda 
pop,  tasting  faintly  of  orange,  flowed  copious- 
ly In  the  messroom  of  the  cargo  ship  Caspian 
Sea.  The  bulkheads  were  hung  with  slogans 
proclaiming  "Proletariat  of  the  World  Unite" 
and  "Lon-  Uve  <^lna-U.S.  Peoples'  Friend- 
ship." 

Bridges,  now  71  and  a  registered  Republi- 
can, was  there  as  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

A  lean,  nattily  dressed  figure.  Bridges  was 
speaking  for  his  union  organization  when  he 
hailed  the  occasion — the  loading  by  his  men 
of  the  first  ship  In  25  years  to  carry  general 
cargo  out  of  San  Francisco  for  China. 

Changing  ofBclal  hats,  he  also  said  a  few 
words  of  welcome  for  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  he  helps  direct  as  a  port  com- 
missioner appointed  by  Mayor  Joseph  L. 
Alloto. 

Two  months  ago  the  Chinese  government 
decided  to  dis-invlte  Bridges  and  a  union 
delegation  planning  to  visit  the  country,  after 
unflattering  articles — at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Peking — appeared  In  the  union's  newspap>er. 
The  ILWU  has  re-applied  for  admission, 
saying  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding,  and  a 
union  official  on  board  the  ship  yesterday 
sa:d  Brlde-'js'  appearance  hcpefuUy  would 
help  their  ca^e. 

Speaking  between  two  blue-Jacketed  crew 
members  at  the  table  of  honor.  Bridges  em- 
phasized the  ILWU's  long  support  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Rep\:bllc  as  the  true  government  of 
China,  "sometimes  against  difficult  odds." 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  American  People  were  celebrated  In 
a  statement  read  by  Cheung  Man  Plo.  chair- 
man of  the  ship's  welfare  committee,  and 
heartily  applauded  by  fellow  crew  members 
who  crowded  into  the  cabin. 

The  Caspian  Sea.  registered  under  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  of  Somali,  is  owned  by  the 
Chinese  National  Chartering  Corp.  and  Is 
sailed  by  a  crew  composed  mainly  of  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  under  an  English  captain. 

She  Is  bound  for  Shanghai  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  and  altimlnum  Ingots  consigned  from 
Longvlew.  Wash.;  San  Francisco  and  Long 
Beach.  Although  there  have  been  recent  saU- 
ings  of  gram  for  China  here,  this  Is  the  first: 
ship  carrying  general  cargo.  1 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  February  28,  1974 


The  senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was                                 prayer  O  God    our  Father,  give  i^  strength 

called    to    order    by    Hon.    J.    Bennett         The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  for  our  tasks,  wisdom  for  our  pioblems 

Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  th?  following  and  persevjrence  in  our  difficulties.  Has- 

of  Louisiana.  prayer: 


ten  the  d?.y  when  darkness,  violence,  andi 
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strife  shall  be  banished  and  all  men  pur- 
sue the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Remove  the  causes  of  injustice.  Make  us 
vlgUant  against  evil  and  intolerant  of 
anything  which  arises  when  hands  are 
not  clean  nor  hearts  pure.  May  Thy 
cleansing  and  redeeming  grace  pervade 
our  common  life,  put  love  in  our  hearts, 
keep  us  in  Thy  service  and  fill  our  spir- 
its with  the  quiet  confidence  of  those 
whose  Master  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  in 
whose  name  we  make  our  prayer.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEAIPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sbnate. 
Pbksident  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  B.C.,  February  28,  1974 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  J.  Bb.n-nett  John- 
ston. Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  February'  27,  1974,  be  dis- 
pensed withh 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(a) .  Public  Law  92-484,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Esch  as  a  member  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the, disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2589)  to  declare 
by  congressional  action  a  nationwide 
energy  emergency:  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  immediately  undertake  specific 
actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and  in- 
crease supply;  to  Invite  the  development 
of  local.  State.  National,  and  Interna- 
tional contingency  plans;  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vital  public  services;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 292  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  292,  requiring  "Big  Shots"  to 
stand  in  line,  too.  which  went  over  under 
the  rule  on  yesterday,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  February  28,  1974. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  recognition  at  this  time' 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  requests  to  make  to  con-ect 
anything.  It  is  too  early  in  the  morning 
and,  up  to  now.  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have 
not  done  anything  wrong.   [Laughter.] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin*  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Against  whose 
time,  Mr.  President?  Against  whose  time 
would  that  be? 

Mr.  BEALL.  On  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Miciiigan  <Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Against  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  n.ssi.<;tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROL"riNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER 


TO    RESUME    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  2705 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unflni-shed  business,  S   2705 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDERS  RECOG- 
NIZING SENATOR  GRIFFIN  AND 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
allotting  time  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  be  vacated,  and  I  va- 
cate my  own  order  for  recognition. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11 :08  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Clark). 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
currently  in  the  hour  of  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  it  is  appropriate  to  proceed 
during  morning  business  to  ask  for  a 
necessary  leave  of  absence  on  Friday,  to- 
morrow, and  Monday  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
would  ask  imanimous  consent  to  be  ex- 
cused for  a  necessary  leave  of  absence  on 
business  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  tomor- 
row, and  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PAY  RAISES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
appropriate  business  to  be  taken  up  dur- 
ing these  days  wIU  probably  Include  the 
question  of  pay  raises  in  the  govern- 
mental structure  as  well  as  in  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
absence  has  no  relationship  whatever  to 
trying  to  avoid  a  vote  on  that  Issue. 

If  I  were  present  on  those  days,  I  would 
Intend  to  support  either  a  compromise  or 
the  full  increase,  believing  that  this  sym- 
bolic gesture  of  trying  to  control  inflation 
is  only  a  symbol  and  would,  in  effect,  hurt 
people  who  should  not  be  harmed  by  this, 
that  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
If  It  were  to  take  the  proper  steps  on 
other  monetary  measures  affecting  busi- 
ness and  Industry  In  this  country,  to  do  a 
thousandfold  more  in  the  control  of  the 
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Inflationary  spiral  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

If  it  Is  the  beginning  step  of  this  over- 
all measure,  and  a  plan  were  outlined  to 
me  on  what  we  were  to  follow  through 
on  to  bring  completely  imder  control  the 
Inflationary  spiral,  at  least  to  bring  it 
to  a  reasonable  3-percent  or  4-percent 
level,  then  I  would  be  inclined  to  support 
It.  believing  that  the  entire  country 
should  share  that  burden.  But.  under  the 
circumstances,  It  would  be  my  Inclination 
not  to  want  to  deprive  those  on  our  staffs 
in  the  Government  structure,  the  ju(31ci- 
ary,  or  wherever  they  may  be  found,  or 
ourselves,  because  there  are  those  in  this 
body  Itself,  although  they  did  not  seek 
this  position  for  Its  money  or  its  benefits, 
who  are  having  great  economic  difficulty 
In  surviving  on  their  salaries.  If  they 
must  survive  on  their  salaries,  many  have 
been  forced  to  seek  honorariums.  Some 
of  it  has  been  brought  into  question.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  ended,  but  many 
are  forced  to  supplement  their  income  by 
writing  articles  or  books,  which  takes 
time  away  from  their  Senate  business 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  smrival  while  they 
serve  in  the  Senate.  It  is  neither  in  the 
best  interests  of  their  States  or  of  the 
country',  although  they  are  forced  to  do 
it  in  order  to  be  of  service. 

I  think  the  electorates  will  imderstand 
that  and  I  believe  they  will  support  them 
to  live  a  standard  of  living,  whatever  it 
is,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  within 
their  own  States,  in  the  matter  of  decent 
wearing  apparel,  the  survival  of  their 
famiUes — whatever  it  might  be. 

I  make  this  brief  statement  merely  to 
explain  my  own  position  and  to  express 
my  regret  that,  unfortunately.  I  will  be 
absent   on    Friday    tomorrow,    and    on 
Monday  next,  and  will  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  regarding  tliis  particular  issue. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  statement.  He 
has  analyzed  the  real  issue  at  stake  here 
very  forthrightly. 

What  I  want  to  append  to  his  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  inflationary  proc- 
ess and  the  implications  of  this  Issue  Is 
very  elementary.  Any  move  that  would 
award  these  pay  adjustments  under  the 
recommendations  sent  down  by  the  Pres- 
ident but  leave  out  Congress  would  re- 
sult In  a  net  saving  this  year  of  $6  mil- 
lion. That  is  as  much  money  as  we  have 
to  spend  In  the  District  of  Columbia  If  we 
get  a  2-Inch  snow  and  bail  ourselves  out 
of  the  kind  of  crisis  that  represents. 

If  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  full 
allowance  the  first  year  of  5.5  percent,  a 
cost  of  living  adjustment,  without  dis- 
criminating against  any  group  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level,  the  total  cost  would  be 
approximately  $28  million  to  $30  million. 
I  think  the  point  the  Senator  makes  is 
a  very  good  one:  that  the  inflationary 
forces  are  the  forces  already  imderway; 
that  they  have  been  underway  for  5 
years — everybody  has  been  caught  up  in 
them;  but  that  this  is  the  other  end  of 
the  consequences  of  that  nmaway  in- 
flation, where  all  other  salaried  segments 


of  the  Nation's  population,  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  In  the  public  sector,  have 
received  the  steady  increments  of  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment  In  excess  of  30 
l>ercent. 

However,  at  the  administrative  level  in 
Government,  there  has  been  nothing 
since  1969,  and  that  has  resulted  in 
what  we  call  compression,  where  admin- 
istrators at  all  levels,  who  are  required 
to  be  responsible  and  administrate  the 
public  trust  in  good  faith  are  now  com- 
pressed at  a  level  that  is  no  different  than 
that  of  their  employees.  It  is  this  that  is 
being  torn  asunder  by  the  various  efforts 
to  forestall  some  kind  of  reasonable 
adjustment  at  the  present  time. 

The  Issue  here  Is  good  government  and 
responsible  government,  and  not  bending 
or  panicking  in  the  face  of  hostile  senti- 
ment. We  have  a  responsibility  here  and 
are  paid  to  stand  up  and  make  decisions 
in  the  interest  of  responsible  government, 
rather  than  cutting  and  running  because 
of  a  coming  election. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chaimian  of  the  committee  that 
1ms  been  handling  this  important  matter. 
His  dedication  and  commitment  to  this 
work  and  his  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion that  will  be  before  us  probably  is  as 
deep  and  as  broad  as  that  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  point  out  that  even  if  one  person 
in  the  future  must  make  a  decision,  one 
who  has  the  capacity,  the  talent,  and  the 
ability — none  of  us  can  judge  who  that 
is — on  the  basis  of  economics,  of  living  In 
this  area,  of  maintaining  a  residence  in 
his  home  State,  of  the  travel  and  the 
incumbencies  of  family  expense  and  ad- 
justments that  go  with  it.  and  is  deprived 
of  the  right  to  seek  public  office,  then 
I  think  our  attempt  at  savings  has  been 
a  gesture  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  also  point  out  that  ever--  Member  of 
the  Senate  identifies  and  recognizes  the 
devastating  inflationary  spiral  we  are  in. 
the  absolute  need  to  control  it  and  to  do 
something  about  It.  and  certainly  all  our 
commitment  collectively  should  be  to- 
ward that  gain  and  that  end. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  thought  that 
this  was  a  step  in  that  direction.  I  would 
support  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that. 

i  also  point  out.  though  It  may  seem 
self-serving,  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
shall  not  benefit  from  the  salary  in- 
creases he  would  have  supported  had  he 
been  here,  because  he  is  not  seeking  re- 
election and  he  is  not  looking  to  the 
future  of  receiving  for  himself  the  bene- 
fits of  these  increases  across  the  board. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Property.  Sttpplies.  and  Com- 
modities Provided  by  thk  Berlin  Magis- 
tratk 

A  letter  from  the  Aastatant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursviant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty, supplloe,  and  commodities  provided  by 
the  BerUn  Magistrate  and  \mder  German 
Offset  Agreement,  for  the  quarter  October  1, 


1873  through  December  31.  1973.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 
Rkpobt  on  Deficiencies  in  an  Appropeiatiow 
A  letter  from  the  Chsdrman.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Administration  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiency  In  an  appropria- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 
Report  on  Final  Determination  of  OLhOi. 
or  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  cnjairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
Its  flnal  determination  In  respect  to  Docltet 
No.  22-K.  JlcarlUa  Apache  Tribe.  Plaintiff,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant 

(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Miutary  Use  of  Heebictdes  vs 

VlTTNAM 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rejKsrt 
on  mUltary  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Canal  Zone 

Government 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  to  permit,  under  appro- 
priate controls,  the  sale  in  the  Canal  Zone 
of  lottery'  tickets  Issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Proctre- 
MENT  From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July  1973- 
October  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  .Affairs. 

Report  of  Department  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  Department,  during  fiscal 
vear  1973,  relating  to  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Publication  Entitled  "Statistics  of  Inter- 
state Natcral  Gas  Pipeline  Companies, 
1972" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication 
entitled  "Statistics  of  Interstate  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Companies,  1972"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Report  of  Overseas  Private  In-vestment 

Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Corpora- 
tion entitled  "Possibilities  of  Transferring 
OPIC  Programs  to  the  Private  Sector"  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

List  of  Reports  of  Comptroller 
General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  the  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  January,  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Reports    or   Comptroller   General 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Plnan 
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clal  Statements  of  Veterans  Canteen  Service 
lor  Fiscal  Year  1973",  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (With  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvements  Needed 
In  Bianaglng  Nonexpendable  End-Item 
Equipment  In  the  Air  Force",  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  ANTHRAcm:  Mine  Wateii  Control 

AND  Mine  Seaunc  and  Pilling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suajit  to  law.  a  report  on  Anthracite  Mine 
Water  Control  and  Mine  Sealing  and  Filling 
Program,  for  the  calendar  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  Entttlet}  "Coal  Technologt  :  Ket  to 
Clean  Energy" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Coal  Technology:  Key  to  Clean  En- 
ergy". 1973-1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  OmcE  or  Water  Rzsoxtrces 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, for  the  year  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panylng  report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Repost  on  Project  Proposals  Under  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  application  for  a  loan  In  the  amount  of 
$246,263  had  been  received  from  the  Gerlne 
Irrigation  District  of  Oerlng,  Nebraska  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Transportation   St^tdt   Report  por  Arches 

Canyonlands,  and  Capitol  Reef  National 

Parks,  Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  transportation  study  report  on 
Arches.  Canyonlands,  and  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Parks,  Utah  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Department 
or  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  the  laterlor,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  19,5,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
SusPEKsioN  OF  Deportation— Wn-HDRAWAL 
OF  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  requesting  that  the  name  of  Yo- 
landa  Manuela  Torres -Flores,  involving  sus- 
pen-slon  of  deportation,  be  withdrawn  and 
returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Service 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  Department  of 
Heali  h.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  program  known  as  "Project  Head- 
start"  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to 
aid  disadvantaged  pre -school  children  in 
order  to  enable  such  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  leglBlatlon  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
lncrea.sed  accessibility  to  guaranteed  student 
loans  to  extend  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanj-lng  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Report  of  National  Academy  of  Science 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Science,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Academy  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971,  including 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  for  the  same  period 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  of  Department  of  Justice  on  OS-16, 
17,  and  18  PosmoNs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  GS-16,  17,  and  18  positions  for  cal- 
endar year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  : 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idalio.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Mj»4orlal  No.  17 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Amtrak  Corpora- 
tion and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

and   the  Senate  of  the  United   States   In 

Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby   respectfully   represent   that: 

"Whereas,  expansion  of  the  Amtrak  system 
Is  now  under  consideration  and  has  become 
more  desirable  in  view  of  the  Impact  of  fuel 
shortages  on  private  transportation  methods 
and  the  Increased  reliance  on  public  trans- 
portatioji  systems;    and 

"Whereas,  expansion  of  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  should  be  made  to  provide 
convenient  and  accessible  transportation  al- 
ternatives to  private  automobiles;  and 

"Whereas,  southern  Idaho  has  been  en- 
tirely without  passenger  train  service  sinct 
1971,  although  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
service  in  order  to  facUltate  balanced  growth 
In   the   area;    and 

"Whereas,  a  route  through  southern  Id.iho 
would  provide  an  essential  transportation 
and  communication  llnH  and  would  be  eco- 
nomically desirable  as  a  portion  of  the  Am- 
trak system;  and 

"Whereas,  a  southern  Idaho  railroad  pas- 
senger service  would  contribute  to  the 
healthy  economic  climate  of  the  area  and 
insure  continued  social  ."Stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  Idaho. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
that  we  petition  the  Amtrak  Corporation  to 
relnstltute  and  operate  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice In  southern  Idaho  In  order  to  sustain 
and  promote  the  healthy  economic  climate 
of  the  area  and  to  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  region.  We 
urge  that  the  Amtrak  Corporation  give  con- 
sideration to  the  reaivxiable  requests  for 
expansion  of  the  railroad  passenger  line 
through  southern  Idaho  at  this  time  or  ex- 
pansion of  general  railroad  passenger  services. 
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"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  aud  he  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Amtrak  Cor- 
poration and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  state  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

"HousB    Joeit    Memorial    No.    18 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  to  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gress Assembled 

"We,  your  MemorlallstB.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  undue  hardship  or  unfair  disadvantage 
in  any  partlcuLj  situation  during  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortoge;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists  a  unique  situation 
In  many  rural  areas,  traditionally  served  by 
a  limited  number  of  fuel  dealers;  and 

"Whereas,  fuel  allotments  are  made  by  ma- 
jor distributors  to  their  dealers  based  upon 
the  sales  volume  In  the  previous  year;  and 

"Whereas,  a  consequence  of  the  energy 
crisis  has  been  the  closure  of  many  dealers 
particularly  In  rural  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  closure  of  these  small  deal- 
ers has  resulted  In  th«  reduction  of  fuel 
available  to  the  area  because  the  allotment 
is  then  shifted  to  other  dealers  who  may  not 
serve  the  same  area;  and 

"Whereas,  there  continues  to  be  a  demand 
In  the  area  no  longer  served  by  the  dealer 
for  the  fair  share  of  the  allotment  made  to 
the  dealer,  as  evidenced  by  the  consumption 
in  the  previous  year. 

"Resolved  Now,  therefore,  be  it  by  the  Sec- 
ond  ReguLar  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  concurring  therein 
that  we  petition  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  hardship  created  by  this 
situation  and  to  take  action  to  alleviate  the 
condition.  In  no  case,  shall  the  allocation  of 
fuel  made  to  an  individual  dealer  leave  the 
area  he  previously  served  whether  or  not  the 
dealer  is  able  to  remain  in  business.  The  area 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  fuel  thus  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  consumption  In 
the  previous  year.  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be.  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  the 
I^esldent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  state  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  9 
"Senators  Clyde  Mlddleton.  Nelson  Robert 
Allen.  William  R.  Gentry.  Jr.,  Gene  Huff. 
Denver  C.  Knuckles.  Tom  Moblev,  Delbert  s! 
Murphy,  Georgia  Davis  Powers.  Joseph  Pra- 
ther.  Gus  Sheehan,  Eugene  Stuart,  Daisy 
Thaler,  and  Danny  Yocum  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  ordered  to 
b"  printed. 

"A  joint  reso:utlon  directing  the  United 
States  Congress  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  unborn 

"Whereas,  the  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  expressly  deprived 
the  unborn  of  legal  and  constitutional  pro- 
tection during  their  gastation;  and 
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"Whereas,  such  judicial  holding  condones 
the  destrutclon  of  an  entire  class  of  live 
human  beings;  and 

"Whereas,  In  states  in  which  abortion  laws 
have  recently  been  relaxed  or  repealed,  re- 
spect for  unborn  human  life  has  proved  to 
be  wholly  Inadequate  for  the  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  the  unborn;  and 

"Whereas,  a  legal  threat  to  the  right  of 
life  of  any  Individual  member  of  a  society 
imperials  the  right  to  life  of  every  other 
member  of  that  society;  and 

"Whereas,  human  life  In  all  states  Is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  may 
not  be  abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or  legis- 
lature or  by  any  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas,  the  issue  Is  of  such  great  magni- 
tude— the  extent  to  which  human  life  Itself 
Is  protected  under  the  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Comi  onwealth  of  Kentucky  believes  it  to 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  adopted 
to  protect  unbcrn  human  lives,  and 

"Whereas,  today.  January  22d,  marks  the 
1st  Anniversary  of  this  sad  era  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, ushered  in  by  these  modern  Dred  Scott 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1973:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  appropriate  action  to  adopt  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  that  wUl  guar- 
antee the  explicit  protection  of  all  unborn 
human  life  by  extending  the  same  constitu- 
tional rights.  Including  due  process  of  law, 
which  apply  to  the  unborn  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  will  guarantee 
that  no  human  life  will  be  denied  protection 
of  law  or  deprived  of  life  on  account  of  age, 
sickness,  state  of  development  or  condition 
of  dependency  or  wantedness. 

"Sec.  2.  Tliat  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Sf>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  UiUted 
States,  each  member  of  the  Kentucky  Con- 
gressional delegation,  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  requesting  hous- 
ing  and    related    care    facilities    for    the 
elderly 

"Whereas,  we  have  carefully  studied  the 
President's  housing  message  of  September  19, 
1973  and 

"Whereas,  our  dedication  to  the  purposes 
of  this  organization  requires  that  we  formu- 
late and  communicate  our  views  and  posi- 
tions vls-a-^vls  federal  housing  policies  and 
programs  as  they  relate  to  the  housing  and 
related  needs  of  the  low-moderate  Income 
elderly.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

"That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana  representing  housing  and 
related  care  facilities  for  the  elderly,  makes 
known  its  views  and  urges  actions  as  follows : 

"1.  The  proposal  for  direct  housing  assist- 
ance payments  to  lower  Income  Individuals 
and  families  hEis  merit  and  we  particularly 
approve  the  President's  stated  intention  of 
Initially  implementing  this  program  to  assist 
the  lower  Income  elderly.  However,  we  sup- 
port fully  funding  and  implementation  of  the 
direct  housing  assistance  payment  plan  for 
the  elderlv  immediately  rather  than  delaying 
It  until  1975. 

"2.  We  join  with  all  other  knowledgable 
authorities  in  giving  stated  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  housing  and  related  needs 


of  the  elderly  are  complex  and  manifold  and, 
therefore,  no  single  program  can  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  low-moderate  income 
elderly  .  .  .  since  there  are  various  groups 
of  the  elderly,  each  of  which  has  specific  and 
unique  needs.  Por  example,  an  elderly  couple 
in  their  early-to-mid-sbrties  who  enjoy  good 
health  and  moderate  Income  obviously  do 
not  have  the  same  needs  as  single  and 
widowed  females  in  their  late  seventies  and 
who  often  have  Incomes  barely  at  subsistence 
level.  Stated  more  simply,  the  most  needful 
group  of  the  elderly  need  not  only  housing 
but  the  security,  companionship  and  Inde- 
pendence that  can  only  be  provided  by 
specialized  housing  and  related  care 
facilities. 

"3.  These  specialized  facilities  represented 
are  e"sctlvely  responding  to  the  special 
housing  and  related  needs  of  that  segment 
of  our  elderly  population  for  whom  a  direct 
housing  assistance  j>ayment  would  not  solve 
their  needs  and  desires  for  physlcaL  emo- 
tional and  financial  security  combined  with 
the  need  and  desire  for  companionship, 
social  recreational  and  constructive  activity 
in  a  non-institutional  atmosphere  which 
enhances  dignity  and  Independence. 

"4.  By  far  the  most  successful  and  eco- 
nomical federal  senior  housing  loan  program. 

"5.  The  benefits  of  202  type  nousiiig  to  a 
community  have  had  profound  impact  in  up- 
grading neighborhoods  and  in  providlnt:  a 
ready  talent  pool  to  staff  volunteer  commu- 
nity programs. 

"6.  We  strongly  recommend  re-lnstltutlon 
of  the  202  type  approach  as  a  primary  vehicle 
for  housing  the  elderly.  F^irthermore,  we 
heartily  recommend  that  a  re-lnstltuled  202 
type  program  be  made  even  more  flexible 
than  the  old  program.  In  the  sense  of  allow- 
ing for  a  broad  spectrum  of  devices  for  meet- 
ing the  total  needs — housing,  health,  social, 
recreational,  nutritional — of  our  aging 
people.  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
the  State  of  Montana  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  Honorable  Gerald  Ford,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield.  Majority  Floor  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Honorable  Lee  Met- 
calf.  United  States  Senate,  Congressman 
Richard  S.  Shoup,  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  John  W.  Melcher,  House  of 
Representatives." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  declaring  the  Montana  State  Leg- 
islature's unalterable  opposition  to  regis- 
tration and  confiscation  of  firearms 

"Whereas,  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  is  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  firearms  are,  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be  very  much  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life  In  the  great  state  of  Montana, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  private  ownership  of  fire- 
arms, Including  handguns.  Is  the  last  line  of 
defense  against  the  criminal  elements,  and 

"Whereas,  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  Issued  In  August,  1973. 
advocates,  among  other  things,  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  privately  owned  handguns,  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Montana  having 
seen  that  federal  firearm  registration  Is  lead- 
ing us  closer  to  federal  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms. Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives   of   the   State  of   Montana: 

"That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 
posed to  registration  and  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms In  general  and  specifically  to  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  to  Montana's  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  and  to  all  state 
legislatures." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

■■H.J.  Res.  No.  14 
"A  joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
extending    the    authority    of    the    United 
States  Department  of  AgrlcuJture  to  pur- 
chase food  Items  at  market  prices  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  and  to  educational 
and  charitable  institutions 
"Whereas,   the   United   States  department 
of  agriculture  has  had  increasing  difficulty 
In  acquiring  the  variety  and  quantities  of 
various  food  Items  that  they  historically  have 
been  purchasing  and  distributing  to  needy 
persons  in  households,  schools  operating  a 
non-profit    food    program,    charitable    insti- 
tutions, orphanages,  child  care  centers  and 
similar  agencies  serving  the  needy:  and 

"Whereas,  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  imposed  limitations  on  the  variety 
and  quantities  of  food  that  could  be  pur- 
chased for  food  distribution  programs,  and, 
to  alleviate  this  problem,  congress  enacted 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  to  author- 
ize the  department  of  agriculture  to  pur- 
chase food  at  market  prices  until  June  30 
1974;    and 

"Whereas,  an  extension  of  Section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  93-S6  is  needed  to  allow  the 
food  help  programs  for  the  needy,  the  school 
and  Institutional  recipient  agencies  and 
other  food  programs  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  to  purchase  In  volume  based 
upon  expert  gtiidance  on  the  avallabUlty  and 
quality  of  food;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  provisions  of  Section  4 
(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  until  June  30,  1975 
or  any  later  date;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. Senators  Brooke,  McGovem  and  Ken- 
nedy and  to  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  congress  of  the  Umted  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,- 

"Whereas,  Both  houses  of  the  ninety-sec- 
ond Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  the  second  session  of  such  Congress,  by  a 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house  thereof,  made  a  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  the  following  words,  to- wit : 
"Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
followmg  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
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Tktlfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"  'ARTICLE 

"'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"  'Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion.'; therefore  be  It 

"Besolved.  By  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  that  the  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  la  hereby 
ratified;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  be,  and  he  hereby  Ls  direct- 
ed, to  deliver  to  the  Governor  of  this  state  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  such 
certified  copy  shall  be  forwarded  at  once  by 
the  Governor  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  United  States  Government, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 

"Adopted  February  7, 1974." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"Resolution 

"Memorializing  Congress  to  provide  emer- 
gency generators  In  all  housing  for  the 
elderly 

"Whereas,  The  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
many  Instances  are  above  three  floors  and  the 
elderly  during  a  power  fekilure  are  unable 
to  use  the  elevators,  and  physically  unable 
to  use  the  stairs,  emergency  generators  are 
necessary;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  Msembly  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
now  requests  the  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  emergency  generators  in 
all  housing  for  the  elderly;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  respectifuUy  requested  and 
directed  to  transmit  duJy  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Ben- 
ata  ot  tb»  United  Bt&tes,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Rhode 
Island  delegation  In  Congress." 

A  concurrent  reecdutlon  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Calbndaji  No.  S.  759 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  re- 
store November  11  as  the  observance  of 
National  Veterans  Day 
"Whereas,  Veterans  Day  la  not  observed 
uniformly  by  the  various  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  xmiformlty  In  the 
obaervance  of  this  day  has  contributed  to 
the  loos  of  meaning,  significance  and  reason 
for  oommemoT«tlng  the  great  aacrlfloee  which 
ttta  veterans  have  made  for  America  and  its 
cherUltMd  freedoms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  restoration  of  Novmnber  11 
«■  National  Veter«na  Day  would  enable  the 
BtatM  to  program  naeanlngful  events  that 
voukl  rectore  the  day  to  Its  former  Impor- 
t&nc*  and  national  significance.  Now,  tbere- 
foi«. 

"Be  it  reaolved  by  the  Ssnata,  the  Boom  of 
Bapresentattves  ooncurrlng:  That  Ocogno 
be  memorialized  to  enact  such  leglalatlac  as 
will  restore  Novesnber  11  as  the  oboervanoe  of 
National  Veterans  Day. 
-B0  it  further  rtaolveA  tliat  coplea  of  tbU 


resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United  States 
Senator  trota  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  LegUlature 
of  the  State  of  South  E>akota.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Sknatx  Conctthrknt  Resoltjtion  No.  6 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  citing  legislative 

Interest  in  and  requesting  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  provide  energy 

crisis  revenue  sharing  funds  to  the  various 

States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  there  is  Impending  an  acute 
shortage  in  available  energy  resources;   and 

"Whereas,  the  impact  of  the  energy  short- 
age threatens  employment  and  economic 
growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  total  effect  of  the  shortage 
upon  the  people  and  the  economy  Is  immeas- 
urable; and 

"Whereas,  any  economic  recession  resulting 
from  the  energy  shortage  will  seriously  re- 
duce gasoline  tax  revenues  for  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  nature  and  method 
of  financing  the  operation  of  State  and  local 
government,  and  the  requirements  for  bal- 
anced budgets,  any  economic  recession  or  tm- 
employment  may  impose  additional  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  assist  and  subsidize  the  States 
during  this  period  of  energy  shortage, 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Forty-ninth  session  of  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  hereby  requests  that  the  Con- 
"jress  of  the  United  States  proceed  with  dis- 
patch to  enact  legislation  to  provide  substan- 
tial energy  crisis  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  based  on  the 
following  formula: 

"(1)  Ten  percent  of  the  appropriation  to 
be  divided  equally  among  the  fifty  (50) 
States; 

"(2)  Forty-five  (45)  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  to  be  divided  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  short-fall  in  energy  supply 
using  1972  as  the  base  year;  and 

"(3)  The  remaining  forty-flve  (45)  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation  to  be  divided 
among  the  states,  baaed  upon  each  state's 
share  of  unemployment  attributable  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  the 
President,  members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Statas. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  6,  1974. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  11,  1974.". 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconaln.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Skwate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  43 
"Enrolled  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  to  restore  cutbacks  in  veterans 

benefits  as  a  result  of  recent  changes  In 

the  social  security  act 

"Whereas,  all  recipients,  veterans  and 
widows,  who  received  the  social  seciirity  in- 
crease as  of  January  1,  1973,  suffered  a  re- 
duction in  their  Veterans  Administration 
pension;  and 

"Whereas,  approxlniately  20,(X)0  persons 
nationally  were  completely  cut  off  from  VA 
pension  benefits  because  the  increase  in  so- 
cial security  caused  their  Income  to  exceed 
the  maximum  allowable  annual  income;  and 

"Whereas,  the  2  previous  social  security 
Increases  contained  provisions  for  not  af- 
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fectlng  pension  payments,  while  this  most 
recent  social  security  measure  made  no  such 
provision;  and 

"Whereas,  this  cutljack  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration benefits  completely  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  social  security  Increase  to 
help  persons  living  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
limited  finances  to  combat  rising  inflation- 
now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  coti- 
curring.  That  the  Wisconsin  legislature  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration pension  law  to  provide  that  the 
social  security  Increase,  effective  January  l, 
1973,  shall  not  affect  pension  payments-  and 
be  it  further  ' 

"Resolved,  That  retroactive  payments  be 
made  to  make  up  the  loss  In  pension  benefits 
incurred  since  January  1,  1973;  and,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  secretarv 
of  the  U.S.  senate,  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
US.  house  of  representatives  and  to  every 
member  of  the  congresjlonal  delegation  from 
Wisconsin." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Opportunity,  Chicago,  ni,, 
praying  for  the  continuance  of  funds  to 
support  the  Community  Action  Program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  236.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-702) ; 

S.  Res.  242.  Resolution  relating  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency  (Rept.  No.  93-715) ; 

S.  Res.  256.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  93-704); 

S.  Res.  258.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Conamittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  In- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-705); 

S.  Res.  259.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-707); 

S.  Res.  264.  Resolution  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional expenses  for  tha  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servlca  (Rept.  No.  93-708); 

S.  Res.  268.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona  for  routine  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-698). 

S.  Res.  270.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  tha  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  Inveetlga- 
tiona  (B^t.  No.  9»-T0a) ;  and 

8.  Res.  286.  Raeoluilon  to  Increase  the 
Btmis  allotted  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Actlvltlea  (Rept. 
No.  98-718). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  tha  Oommlttaa  on 
Rulea  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  241.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  tha  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  stndy  of  matten 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  93-709) ; 

8.  Res.  240.  Beaolutlon  autborizlng  addl- 
tlonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
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Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-710); 

S.  Res.  250.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations (Rept.  No.  93-717) ; 

S.  Res.  260.  Resolution  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Rept-  No.  93-718) ; 

8.  Res.  261.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expendltvires  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  93-719); 

S.  Res.  262.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-711); 

8.  Res.  263.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  93-720);  and 

S.  Res.  277.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  committee 
print  entitled  "Protecting  Older  Americans 
Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes" 
(Eept.  No.  93-699). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  240.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  in- 
qiilries  and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  93- 
703); 

S.  Res.  255.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-714) ; 

S.  Res.  267.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  Is  continued  in 
existence  as  a  permanent  special  committee 
and  authorizing  additional  expendittzres 
therefor  (Rept.  No.  93-713) ; 

S.  Res.  269.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  93-712). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Exposition  *75  (Rept.  No.  93- 
700). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  S.  Mainiard,  of  California,  to  be 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commltmrait  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Pursley,  USAP,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  that  grade.  I  ask  that  this 
oame  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THUP.MOND: 
S.  3079.  A  bill  to  designate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  by  removing  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress   from    the    Commission    on    Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  requests  : 
S.  3081.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  Peace  Corps.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief     of  Flden- 
ciana  MONTES  Montes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.   3083.   A   bill   to  stabilize  the  price   of 
propane,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee   on    Banking,   Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3084.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Referred  to  the  Cotnmitee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  minerals  on  public  lands; 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3086.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  development  of  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montoya)  : 
S.  3087.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  wilderness. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals, 
and  for  other  piuposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3079.  A  bill  to  designate  November 
11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to 
make  such  a  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj'. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  1971,  November  11  was  oflacially  set 
aside  as  a  legal  holiday  to  honor  the 
Americans  who  have  served  in  our  armed 
services  in  defense  of  freedom  around 
the  globe.  November  11  was  originally  se- 
lected as  Veterans  Day  for  it  was  on  this 
day  in  1918  that  the  Armistice  was 
signed  which  ended  World  War  I. 

In  1971,  the  designation  of  Veterans 
Day  was  changed  so  that  the  legal  holi- 
day would  fall  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
October.  The  date  of  November  11  was 
thus  stripped  of  its  officially  sanctioned 


recognition.  However,  Mr.  President,  to 
millions  of  Americans,  November  11  will 
always  be  Veterans  Day.  The  change  in 
the  legal  designation  cannot  erase  the 
significance  of  this  date,  nor  can  an 
extra  3-day  weekend  justify  a  reduction 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  American  veterans 
by  a  grateful  nation. 

Veterans  Day  deserves  the  highest 
recognition  possible.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  sacrificed  their  time,  their 
talents  and  their  Uves  to  secure  and 
strengthen  the  ideals  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  democracy  which  gave  birth  to  our 
Nation.  These  Americans — our  veter- 
ans— have  earned  the  respect,  gratitude, 
and  recognition  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. Their  contribution  to  America  Is 
unique  and  America's  tribute  to  them 
should  be  equally  unique.  For  these  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reinstate  the  date 
of  November  11  as  Veterans  Day.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
legislation  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  20,  1974, 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caroline; 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  restore 
November  11  as  the  of&ciai  observance  of 
National  Veterans'  Day. 

The  general  assembly  has  provided 
me  a  copy  of  this  resolution  and  re- 
quested tliat  it  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Veterans'  Day  was  changed  from  No- 
vember 11  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber by  legislation  in  1968,  and  31  State 
legislatures,  including  South  Carolina, 
have  since  enacted  law^s  observing  Veter- 
ans' Day  within  their  jurisdictions  on 
November  11. 

In  President  Nixon's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  veterans,  he  also  urged  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  restore  Novem- 
ber 11  as  the  official  National  Veterans' 
Day. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, I  call  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  request 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorp,  as  follows: 

A  CONCtTKaZNT  RESOLtmON  Memoeializino 
Congress  To  Enact  Such  Legislation  as 
Wnj.  Restore  November  11th  as  the 
Observance  of  NA-noNAL  Veterans  Day 
Whereas,  Veterans  Day  is  not  observed  uni- 
formly by  the  various  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the 
observance  of  this  day  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  meaning,  significance  and  reason  for 
commemorating  the  great  sacrifices  which 
the  veterans  have  made  for  America  and  Its 
cherished  freedoms;  and 

Whereas,  the  restoration  of  November 
eleventh  as  National  Veterans  Day  would  en- 
able the  states  to  program  meaningful  events 
that  wo\ild  restore  the  day  to  its  former  Im- 
portance and  national  signiflcance.  Now, 
therefore. 
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Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Hous«  of 
Representatives  concurring:  That  Congress 
Daemorlallzed  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
restore  November  eleventh  as  the  observance 
oi  National  Veterans  Day. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  aind  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  requests  : 

S.  3081.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  Peace  Corps.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Director  of  ACTION  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  February  11,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3081 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

The  first  phrase  of  section  3(b)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2502(b)),  ending 
with  a  colon.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $82,256,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(23  use.  2502)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1975  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Peace  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1975  such  additional  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  ACTION  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  to  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance, ACTION,  account  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment from  any  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  fiscal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  •315,000  to  rectify  the 
Imbalance  In  the  Peace  Corps  readjustment 
allowance  account  for  the  period  March  1, 
1961  to  February  28,  1973. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  ACTION  Is  authorized 
to  waive  claims  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments  of  readjustment  allowances  to 
Peace  Corps  Voliinteers  who  terminated  their 
Volvmteer  service  between  March  1,  1961  and 
February  28,  1973,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  5  U.S.C.  6684,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  recipients  of 
such  overpayments  may  be  unknown. 

"(f)  Disbursing  and  certifying  officers  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  are  relieved 
from  liability  for  Improper  or  Incorrect  pay- 
ments of  readjustment  allowances  made  to 
Volunteers  between  March  1,  1961  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  other  than  any  cases  known  to 
have  resulted  from  fraud,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  82  a-2,  c." 


I  ACTION, 

Washington,  D.G.,  February  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Oebalo  Ford, 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAa  Mr.  Vice  PBESn)ENT:  Enclosed  for 
yoxir  consideration  Is  draft  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  Its 
work  on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $82,256,000  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Fiscal  Year  1975.  It  also  will  provide  for 
a  contingency  authorization  In  the  event  of 
increases  In  Federal  employee  salaries  and 
benefits  during  Fiscal  Vear  1975. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  In  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
train  an  estimated  4,800  Volunteer  applicants 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  opposed  to  4,700 
In  training  this  year.  The  estimated  total 
number  of  Volunteer  man-years  will  increase 
from  6.490  In  Fiscal  Year  1974  to  6,800  In 
Fiscal  Year  1975. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  continue  In  1975  to 
seek  a  more  effective  and  more  economical 
way  to  recruit,  select,  train,  program  and 
support  volunteers. 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  not 
more  than  $315,000  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  deposit  fund  of  the  Treastiry 
Department.  The  need  for  this  provision 
arises  because  of  a  series  of  apparent  over- 
payments of  readjustment  allowance  to 
former  Volunteers,  and  accounting  errors  In 
the  readjustment  allowance  account  from 
1961  through  February  28.  1973.  Although 
the  average  amounts  of  overpayments  or 
erroneous  transactions  are  small,  the  cumu- 
lative effect  over  a  period  of  12  years  has 
resulted  In  an  Unbalance  In  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  account  of  approximately 
$315,000.  The  proposed  transfer  of  this 
amount  to  the  Treasury  deposit  account 
would  rectify  the  Imtmlance.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
problems  that  have  caused  this  imbalance, 
and  are  confident  that  the  procedures  we 
have  now  Implemented  wUl  assure  that  we 
will  not  Incur  an  Imbalance  again.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  advised  us,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  require  legislative  au- 
thorization to  replenish  the  readjustment 
allowtince  account. 

The  legislation  would  also  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  proride  authority  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  waive  certain  claims  against 
former  Volunteers  who  served  between  the 
years  1961  and  February  28,  1973.  It  would 
similarly  relieve  agency  certifying  and  dis- 
bursing officers  from  llabUlty,  other  than 
in  cases  Involving  fraud,  for  erroneous  fiscal 
transactions  In  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
readjustment  allowanoe  account  during  the 
same  period.  The  need  for  these  provisions 
has  arisen  because  the  Peace  Corps  is  unable 
to  determine  the  Identity  of  Individual 
Volunteers  who  may  have  received  overpay- 
ments of  readjustment  allowance  between 
1961  and  February  28,  1973,  or  to  specify 
which  employees  may  have  been  responsible 
for  these  transactions  during  the  same 
period. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MlCKAFT,  P.  Balzano, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3083.  A  bill  to  stabUize  the  price  of 
propane,   and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


PROPANC    GAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will  ef- 
fectively roll  the  now  extraordinarily  high 
price  of  propane  gas  back  to  the  level 
it  had  reached  on  January  1,  1973.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  over  the  past  18  months, 
the  price  of  propane  has  increased  300 
percent,  from  18  to  54  cents  per  gaUou. 
I  also  note  with  gravity  that  there  is  an 
enormous  discrepancy  in  propane  prices 
across  the  State.  Different  dealers  have 
as  much  as  a  200-percent  difference  In 
prices  in  the  same  region. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  problem, 
and  in  discussing  the  issue  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  I  found  general  agree- 
ment that  the  rapid  Increase  in  propane 
prices  was  not  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
the  commodity  nor  by  increased  costs  in 
its  production.  Soaring  prices  are  the 
result  of  a  loophole  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  guidelines  which  permit  a  high 
percentage  of  the  added  cost  of  the  total 
refining  process  of  crude  oil  to  be  passed 
through  to  propane  even  though  propane 
represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
end  product  of  the  refining  process. 

On  January  30,  1974,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  recognized  this  loophole 
and  issued  new  regulations  restricting 
the  increased  production  costs  which 
may  be  allocated  to  propane  during  any 
12-month  period  following  January  31, 
1974,  to  no  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  increased  costs  incurred 
during  that  period  than  the  percentage 
of  the  total  sales  volume  of  propane  the 
refiner  bears  to  the  total  sales  volume  of 
all  covered  products  of  the  refiner. 
Previously  refiners  had  been  allocating 
a  large  portion  of  the  production  cost 
increases  to  propane  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  propane  gas  is  a  minor  percentage 
of  the  final  product  of  the  refining  proc- 
ess; the  result  was  a  200-  to  300-percent 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  in  a  period 
of  months. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  regulations  do 
nothing  more  than  alow  the  continuing 
rise  in  propane  prices,  and  are,  therefore, 
totally  inadequate.  On  January  31,  1974, 
the  retail  price  was  already  around  53 
cents  a  gallon  in  many  areas.  The  slow- 
ing of  future  price  increases  will  be  little 
consolation  to  senior  citizens  who  are 
now  spending  up  to  40  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  on  fuel. 

These  totally  unjustified  higher  prices 
for  propane  are  not  just  a  problem  for 
Indiana.  Similar  price  increases  have 
been  rampant  throughout  all  the  mid- 
western  and  southern  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. The  tragedy  of  It  is  that  the  niral 
poor  are  hit  hardest  and  these  are  the 
people  who  suffer  the  most  and  can  least 
afford  it. 

Propane  gas  is  mainly  used  in  Indiana 
for  heating  and  cooking  in  rural  areas, 
as  well  as  for  drying  crops.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  a  chart 
showing  the  sales  of  propane  gas  and 
ethane  by  States  and  principal  uses  in 
1972  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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RbsI- 

dential/ 

com-       Internal  Utility    All  other 

mercial  combustion  Industrial >  gat        uses' 


Total' 


Alabama 285,694  12,963 

Alaska *.M1 

Arizona  - «.77g  8,569 

JriSnsas 373,769  99,424 

Caltfomia.— 228.328  45.213 

Manio 185,203  24,578 

Connecticut. «  242  2,765 

Delaware 20,473  2,514 

FtorW* 279,372  22,575 

b«rgia 212,685  11,564 

5!»,aii       23,739  2,274 

K::  ::: «5;387  2,221 

Hinois 478,042  58,045 

Indiana 358,578  13,374 

Iowa        373,935  6,260 

Kansas    238,928  41,309 

Kentucky 183,771  6,829 

Couisiana 149,618  42,870 

Maine 21,802  377 

MaryUnd  and  District  of 

Columbia 57,539  4,776 

Massachusetts 51,780  4,022 

Michigan 289,068  9,105 

HimtvM 375,199  11,951 

Mississippi 276,478  59,893 

Missouri 469,607  9,105 

Montana 54,074  8,352 


15,309            3U  2,069  316,346 

3,463 8,104 

1,959 4,562  59,868 

19.280 12,751  505,224 

112,712   31,934  40,746  458,933 

5,865    2,580  7,580  225,806 

20,455   16,458  1,309  83,229 

1,394     728  1,390  26,499 

12,794   12,962  2,863  330,566 

11,154    4,538  25,356  265,297 

3,877    9,802 39,692 

6,677 4,753  59,038 

73,749    9,128  33,881  652,845 

19,756     496  20,698  412,902 

24,421    9,126  18,270  432,012 

15,688 5,669  301,594 

17,648    5,357  1,735  215.340 

162,773 8,922  364,183 

5,118    3,618  164  31,079 

11,712   15,583  1,109  90,719 

11,991   19,371  2,781  89,945 

14,017    5.555  2,313  320,058 

35,516    6,150  8.626  437,442 

24,285    5,130  7,203  372,989 

18,965   15,772  3,892  517,341 

8,867 300  71,593 


Resi- 
dential/ 

com-        Internal  Utility     All  other 

metclal  combustion   Industrial!  gas         uses' 


Total* 


Nebraska 197,154  25,040  13,243 

Nevada 28.069  984  3,290 

New  Hampshire 29,978  628  2,788 

New  Jersey 45,616  11,815  51,222 

Ne*Mexico_ 102,947  34,332  9.293 

NewYoik_ 158,852  15,460  40,696 

North  Carolina 153,505  10,447  25,655 

North  Dakota 65,142  285  7.548 

Ohio 232,069  19,349  36,799 

Oklahoma 289,587  59,290  25,153 

Oregon 39,920  2,087  5,101 

Pennsylvania 100,092  17,221  57,348 

Rhode  Island 8,176  3,519  3,346 

South  Carolina 96,855  9,301  22,212 

South  Dakota 110,716  6.968  5,696 

Tennessee 129,218  9,675  5,222 

Texas 758,535  700,146  61,856 

Utah 41,474  952  5,261 

Vermont 23,165  251  1,115 

Virginia 79,033  7,290  15,616 

Washington 43,313  4,264  6,015 

West  Virginia. 17,714  1,760  14,500 

Wisconsin. 313,497  10,528  33,373 

Wyoming 62,983  16,706  12,470 

Total 8,253,340  1,479,190  1.124,263 


13, 094  3, 700  252, 231 

32,307 

13, 742  899  4«.  035 

13, 399  982  123, 034 

2,073  148,645 

3, 058  4, 662  222. 728 

1,019  23,964  214,590 

3,273  694  76,942 

17,061  6,682  311,960 

1,619  375,649 

3,880  50, 9M 

19.953  2,945  197,559 

2,767  164  17,972 

5,534  7,361  141,263 

7, 142  1, 735  132, 257 

2,975  540  147,630 

5, 662  13. 593  1, 539, 792 

3,675  51,362 

4,806 29,337 

9,758  5,971  117,668 

572  3, 304  57, 468 

33,974 

4, 067  6, 822  368, 287 
1,361  94,520 

302,481  315,568  21,833,700 


>  Includes  refinery  fuel  ol  610,890,000. 

>  Includes  secondary  recovery  ot  petroleum. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  My  legislation  would 
solve  the  problem  of  these  tremendously 
inflated  propane  prices  by  providing  that 
a  refiner  could  charge  no  more  for  pro- 
pane than  the  price  of  the  gas  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  which  was  slightly  over  5 
cents  in  most  cases.  He  could  also  charge, 
however,  a  small  percentage  of  the  in- 
creases of  the  cost  of  refining  which 
have  occurred  since  1973.  The  added 
cost  which  could  be  passed  through  to 
propane  consumers,  however,  would  only 
be  those  cost  increases  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  propane.  Since 
that  propane,  which  is  produced  from 
crude  oil,  represents  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  b3T3roduct  refining  per  barrel  of 
crude,  the  added  costs  of  production 
passed  through  to  propane  consumers 
should  be  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  Increase  in  the  cost  of  refining  that 
barrel  of  crude.  Much  of  the  actual  pro- 
pane production,  however,  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  refining  process.  It 
comes  from  natural  gas,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  it,  if  anything,  shoiUd 
rise  even  less  than  that  for  crude  oil 
production. 

My  legislation  would  not  only  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  unrelated  refining 
costs  to  propane  consumers,  but  it  would 
also  roll  back  the  price  by  permitting 
the  sale  of  propane  from  the  date  of 
enactment  at  a  price  which  reflects  the 
January  1,  1973,  price  level  as  well  as 
the  portion  of  the  added  cost  of  refining 
crude  oil  since  that  time.  The  January  1, 
1973,  base  price  period  was  selected,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  majority  of  the 
compsmies  were  selling  propane  at  the 
same  base  price,  5.13  cents  a  cubic  foot. 
By  using  this  base  price,  the  adjusted 
price  of  propane  from  various  companies 
would,  in  the  end,  be  nearly  eqtial  with 
differences  attributable  only  to  the 
different  costs  of  operation  of  each 
company. 


'  Does  not  include  uses  tor  chemical  and  synthetic  rubber.  These  sales  are  included  in  national 
totals. 


Source:  Bureau  ot  Mines. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  merely 
return  propane  to  its  fair  market  level. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  market 
economy,  but  attempts  to  remove  the 
distortion  caused  by  artificial  price  con- 
trols on  oil  products. 

The  only  parties  who  would  be  in- 
jured by  this  bill  would  be  businesses 
and  individuals  who  have  been  hoard- 
ing high  priced  propsuie  for  reasons  of 
speculation.  The  Federal  Energy  Office 
estimates  that  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
nearly  350  million  barrels  of  propane 
used  in  1973  were  held  for  speculation  by 
middlemen. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  since 
the  margin  that  the  retailer  can  charge 
on  propane  Is  controlled,  he  does  not 
make  any  greater  profit  selling  propane 
at  56  cents  than  at  11  cents.  Since  the 
tremendous  price  increases,  the  retailer's 
business  has  shrunk  and  his  profits  have 
been  reduced.  Unless  the  prices  are  cut 
and  business  picks  up  again,  many  pro- 
pane gas  dealers  wUl  be  going  out  of 
business. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  ob- 
vious. Propane  consumers  simply  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  for 
propane.  Some  of  the  noral  poor  are  be- 
ing asked  to  i>ay  between  $100  and  $200 
per  month  just  to  heat  their  homes.  This 
bill  will  get  propane  prices  back  to  a 
reasonable  level  and  remedy  the  inequi- 
ties that  have  resulted  from  past  reg- 
ulatioi^s  and  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3083 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  section  203  of  the  Economic  Stablll- 
Eatlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  or  his  delegate  shall  is- 
sue an  order — 

(1)  stabilizing  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  propane  at  their  respective  market 
price  levels  on  January  1,  1973;  and 

(2)  permitting  adjustments  in  such  prices 
to  reflect  cost  increases  or  decreases  which 
are  related  to  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  propane,  and  which  are.  or  have  been 
Incurred  after  January  1, 1973." 


ByMr.McGOVERN: 
S.  3084.  A  bill  to  authori2«  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AGRICTILTUSE    AND    SOL.\R    ENZRGT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  refine  and  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  for  farm  use. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  the  land  for  a 
living  is  well  aware  that  without  the 
blessings  of  the  Sun,  the  bounty  of  the 
fields  would  be  unknown.  Man's  ability 
to  predict  and  adapt  to  the  length  of  the 
growing  season,  his  talent  for  making  the 
most  of  the  available  rainfall,  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
tein in  sunlight  are  all  principal  factors 
in  his  ability  to  feed  the  planet. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  most  productive  pioneering 
efforts  in  solar  energy  technology  have 
taken  place  on  the  farm.  For  example. 
Michigan  State  University's  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  has  conducted 
studies  of  solar  energy  availability,  col- 
lection, and  storage  for  farm  use.  The 
University  of  Minnesota's  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  design  of  solar  collectors  and 
the  use  of  the  energy  for  drying  crops. 
Purdue  University's  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department  has  studied  solar- 
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powered  fence  chargers  and  solar  refrig- 
eration of  livestock  shelters.  In  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak..  Bill  Peterson,  Extension 
Agricultural  Engineer  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  has  designed  a  system 
which  uses  solar  heat  to  dry  shelled  corn 
in  the  bin.  The  system  uses  thin  alumi- 
num surplus  lithographic  plates  from 
the  DeSmet  News  and  transparent  plas- 
tic to  dry  com  at  a  cost  of  2.4  cents  per 
bfushel. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  efforts  into 
the  promise  of  solar  energy  is  underway 
in  Canada  where  researchers  at  McGill 
University  are  clearly  aware  that  the 
first  beneficiary  of  solar  energy  develop- 
ment can  be  the  farmer.  According  to  a 
Brace  Research  Institute  pubUcatlon, 
some  significant  results  have  already 
been  achieved.  They  include: 

The  development  of  an  accurate  low- 
cost  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
dally  solar  radiation. 

The  development  of  a  number  of  low- 
cost,  family-sized,  solar-energy-powered 
devices  for  drying  crops,   cooking,  and 
providing  hot  water  for  household  uses. 
The  development  of  several  large  agri- 
cultural crop  dryers  using  solar  energy. 
The  development  of  a  low-cost,  small- 
scale,  wind-powered  water  pumping  imit. 
The  development  of  solar  energy  stills 
with  greenhouses  for  use  In  arid  areas 
to  conserve  fresh  water. 

In  addition,  they  Intend  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  sound  and  rele- 
vant engineering  equipment  to  meet  wa- 
ter and  food  requirements  in  rural,  arid 
regions. 

The  Brace  Research  Institute  is  cur- 
rently putting  together  a  manual  on 
solar  agricultural  dryers  under  a  grant 
from  the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency.  The  manual  will  consist 
of  a  theoretical  evaluation  of  the  air 
heating  and  drying  processes  and  will  In- 
clude Illustrated  descriptions  of  different 
equipment  which  has  been  developed  all 
over  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  reader,  in 
whatever  area  a  solar  energy  dryer 
might  serve  a  function,  might  be  able  to 
construct  models  which  fit  both  his  re- 
quirements as  well  as  those  dictated  by 
climate  and  the  type  of  material  to  be 
dried.  These  efforts  were  imdertaken  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  water 
desalinlzation  in  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries. But  they  have  paid  rich  dividends 
In  solar  energy  technology  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  similar  efforts  conducted  in 
the  United  States  would  also  benefit  our 
country,  until  now,  one  of  the  most  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  domestic  use  of  solar  energy. 

Throughout  the  world,  solar  energy 
is  being  put  to  innovative  use.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Australian  Minister  for 
Scloice,  William  Morrison,  has  decided 
to  coordinate  all  the  more  or  less  casusQ 
Investlgatlona  of  solar  energy  Into  one 
Integrated.  Imaginative  program  imder 
the  Commonwealth  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  Organization.  It  is  thought 
that  40  blUloh  Australian  dollars,  equiva- 
lent to  $60  bOllon  In  U.S.  currency,  will 
be  needed  to  provide  solar  heat  for  23 
percent  of  the  Australian  homes  by  the 
end  ot  the  century.  This  would  require 
an  investment  annually  of  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  They  are 
also  developing  a  basic  concept  to  tap 


the  solar  energy  stored  in  trees  by  de- 
veloping and  then  converting  the  plant 
to  a  liquid  fuel,  such  as  ethanol,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gasoline.  Australia  is  a  nation 
rich  in  untapped  mineral  wealth.  Yet, 
they  have  the  vision  to  imdertake  an 
Immediate  program  to  provide  for  the 
long-term  development  of  solar  energy. 
We  could  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
their  example. 

Additional  research  into  the  advan- 
tages of  solar  energy  are  underway  in 
other  countries  as  well.  An  excellent  sum- 
mary of  these  efforts  is  contained  in  a 
television  broadcast  prepared  by  the 
BBC  entitled,  "The  Sunbeam  Solution." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  that  broadcast  be  included  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  order 
to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  what  can 
be  done  when  a  serious  effort  is  made 
to  harness  the  energy  of  the  Sim. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  as  a  practical 
energy  source.  Last  year,  for  example,  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  provided  for  the 
expeditious  development  of  solar  energj' 
and  hydrogen.  In  addition,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  provide  for  demonstration 
buildings  cooled  and  heated  by  solar 
energy. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  focus  special  attention  on  one 
particiilar  area  of  urgent  need.  It  would 
provide  for  the  accelerated  development 
of  solar  energy  on  the  farm. 

The  measure  has  three  parts.  First,  It 
would  provide  a  meclianism  for  studying 
the  feasibility  of  granting  tax  deduction.s 
including  deductions  for  greenhouses, 
agricultural  dryers,  and  windmills  used 
for  Irrigation  and  electrical  generation. 
Second,  it  would  provide  fimds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  solar  energy  research 
center  specializing  in  agricultural  affairs. 
It  would  sen-'e  as  a  repository  for  the  ex- 
panding amount  of  data  on  the  role  of 
solar  energy  in  drying  crops,  information 
on  Improved  protein  yields  in  cattle  feed, 
and  for  other  new  developments  in  solar- 
agriculttu-al  research.  If  we  follow  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  examples  and 
improve  on  them,  we  can  move  at  once 
to  fljid  useful  methods  of  harnessing  the 
energy  of  the  Sun  to  the  work  of  the  farm 
with  the  entire  Nation  benefiting  in  the 
long  run. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funds  for  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized research  into  the 
special  needs  of  the  farmer  to  which 
solar  energy  might  be  useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
with  foresight  and  a  decision  to  commit 
adequate  Federal  resources  to  solar 
energy  development,  we  can  put  the  Na- 
tion on  the  road  to  clean,  efficient,  ver- 
satile, and  plentiful  fuel  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bills  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  along  with  the  other  Inserts 
mentioned  previously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  3084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hemae  of 
Representatives  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  b«  dted  as  the  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  Solar  Energy  Reaearch  and  Development 
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Supplemental  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act. 

FINDINOS     AND     DECLABATION     OP     P0RPOSK 

Sec.  1(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — • 

(1)  Whereas,  the  Uiilted  States  had  in- 
adequately provided  for  the  serious  develop, 
ment  of  solar  energy  as  a  major  enerer 
source,  and 

(2)  Whereas,  no  central  facility  exists  in 
the  United  States  for  research,  examination 
testing,  and  development  of  solar  energy 
equipment  as  It  relates  to  the  special  needs 
of  agriculture,  and. 

(3)  Whereas,  the  Federal  government  has 
provided  no  Incentive  for  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  apparatus  for  ac- 
rlculture  use,  and, 

(4)  Whereas,  the  serious,  practical,  and 
scholarly  development  of  agricultural  appa- 
ratus and  solar  technology  will  benefit  not 
only  the  farmer  but  the  nation  In  general; 

Sec.  2(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $200,000  for  a  feiBlblllty  study  explor- 
ing the  design,  location,  and  objectives  of  a 
central  research  faculty  and  Information  ex- 
change center  for  solar  energy  agricultural 
research. 

(2)  $25,000,000  for  distribution  through 
grant  allocation  for  accelerated  research  into 
the  practical  application  of  solar  energy  to 
agricultural  affairs. 

(3)  $35,000  to  Investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  feasibility  of  granting 
tax  deductions  for  the  construction  and  in- 
stallation of  solar  crop  dryers,  greenhouses 
windmills,  and  other  facilities  which  harness 
the  energy  of  the  sun  for  the  needs  of  the 
farm.  i 

Thk    Sttnbeam    SoLxmoN 

Commentator.  "If  wars  were  fought  with 
s\mt)eams  the  world  would  have  had  solar 
energy  years  ago." 

The  sun  has  always  been  our  source  of 
energy.  Plants  and  animal  organisms  have 
flourished  on  it,  not  cmly  giving  us  food, 
but  storing  It  In  the  ground  for  us  to  draw 
out  as  coal  and  gas  and  oU.  The  discovery 
of  these  fuels  enabled  the  human  race  to  ex- 
pand rapidly— never  more  so  than  In  the  last 
hundred  years.  It  gave  ua  the  power  to  extend 
our  technology  to  achi«Tements  unimagin- 
able a  century  ago.  Now  the  sun  may  be  the 
only  source  of  energy  we  will  have  left— as 
fossil  fuels  become  depleted  and  as  argu- 
ments about  safety,  hold  back  the  flood  of 
nuclear  power. 

Our  only  way  out  may  be  to  go  bacic— back 
to  the  sun. 

But  how  Important  Is  It  to  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion? Is  it  really  top  priority?  Couldn't  we 
use  a  little  less?  How  much  energy  do  you 
use? 

If  you  drive  a  European  car,  you  consume 
more  than  the  weight  of  your  car  In  petrol 
every  year. 

The  same  energy  would  take  you  twice  as 
far  if  you  went  by  train. 

By  air  you  cotUd  only  travel  a  quarter  of 
the  distance;  so  air  transport  involves  ve»y 
high  energy  consumption. 

Heating  is  a  universal  consimier  of 
energy — electricity  being  less  efficient  than 
the  more  basic  fuels.  Every  time  you  ptish  a 
knob  you  consume  energy.  Bven  every  object 
you  own  needed  energy  to  make  It.  It  even 
required  a  great  deal  ot  energy  to  make  the 
television  programme  you  are  watching. 

KLANGxas.  It's  going  into  tlio  hatch — 
where  Is  It  going  to? 

CoMBjTNTATOT.  Whet©  fe  It  golng  to?  Mbet 
of  It  turns  Into  heat.  It  heAte  up  the  objeeta 
(uod  the  air  around  us  aad  finally  dleslpatee 
Into  the  atmosphere  where  we  cant  get  at 
it  to  use  again.  Most  of  It  Is  therefore  wasted. 
Sometimes  we  use  energy  only  when  we 
need  It. 
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Sometimes  It  Is  consvmud  continuously — 
when  nobody  is  needing  It. 

We  don't  reaUy  care  where  energy  comes 
from.  We're  happy  Just  to  flick  a  switch. 
That  switch  burns  gaa,  oil,  coal  and  in- 
creastogly,  uranium. 

Now  that  we  have  run  Into  severe  energy 
problems,  people  are  beginning  to  look  more 
closely.  Dr.  John  Holdren  has  written  a 
book  about  energy. 

Dr.  HoLDRXN.  Many  of  our  problems  In  the 
energy  area  have  been  caused  by  restricting 
our  technical  options  too  narrowly,  that  Is, 
we've  put  all  oxa  eggs  In  one  or  two  baskets, 
we've  relied  far  too  heavily  on  petroleima, 
on  coal,  and  now  It  looks  like  we're  heading 
In  the  futxire  to  relying  too  heavUy  on  nu- 
clear fission.  What  we  really  ought  to  do,  to 
be  sure  of  adequate  flexlbUlty  to  meet  en- 
ergy needs  In  the  future,  while  minimising 
environmental  problems,  is  to  investigate  a 
much  wider  array  of  technical  options.  We 
should  be  looking  at  solar  energy,  we  should 
be  looking  at  geothermal  energy,  we  should 
be  looking  at  fuel  cells,  we  should  be  looking 
at  magneto  hydrodynamics,  we  should  be 
looking  at  converting  garbage  and  agricul- 
tural waste  to  fuel  that  we  can  bvim  in  our 
power  plants.  It's  a  wide  variety  of  things 
that  can,  and  I  think  will  be  explored. 

Commentator.  So  let's  have  a  look  at  some 
of  these  options.  To  begin  with,  it  would 
seem  obvious  to  return  to  the  win,  the  orig- 
inal source  of  all  terrestlal  energy.  The  povrer 
that  drives  the  sun  is  constructive;  this 
star  is  building  itself  up  throvigh  a  process 
of  nuclear  fusion — the  very  opposite  of  nu- 
clear fission  which  Involves  smashing  heavy 
atoms  apart,  fusion  Is  the  merging  of  light 
elements  at  very  high  temperatures  and 
densities  at  the  centre  of  the  sun.  The  vio- 
lent process  Is  held  In  place  by  the  sun's 
massive  gravitational  fields. 
Man.  Starting  to  charge. 
Commentator.  Scientists  In  Russia,  Brit- 
ain and  America  are  trying  to  recreate  this 
process  on  earth. 

Man.  40.  We're  charging.  60  almost 
charged  complete.  Charge  complete. 

Commentator.  And  that's  It.  The  flash 
lasted  three  mlllionths  of  a  second.  If  that 
oould  be  kept  going,  we  would  have  enough 
energy  for  everyone — because  the  fuel  Is  an 
Isotope  of  hydrogen  found  In  water. 

The  trouble  Is,  creating  fusion  Is  a  very 
complicated  process.  First  you  have  to  force 
your  two  nuclei  together— the  resultant 
squirt  of  energy  might  then  be  harnessed. 
The  difficulty  arises  because  they  have  no 
desire  to  be  fused — ^You  have  to  overcome 
their  mutual  repeUance.  An  exact  head-on 
collision  at  great  speed  Is  required  and  the 
chances  of  this  are  slight  unless  you  can 
keep  the  particles  together  moving  at  great 
•peed  in  a  highly  dense  area. 

And  that  la  the  problem — the  problem  of 
containment.  The  nuclei  would  pass 
straight  through  any  physical  barrier  so 
magnetic  fields  are  used  to  contain  them. 
Many  typos  of  magnetic  field  have  been 
tried  but,  Isecaiiae  the  particles  travel  at  such 
high  speeds  and  high  temperatuzve,  ^ey 
escape  quickly  at  the  slightest  sign  of  In- 
BtabUlty.  Multiple  magnetic  flelda  are  Inter- 
woven In  Increasing  complexity.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  prisoners  In. 

There  are  elements  of  wizardry  and  magic 
about  fusion.  The  latest  machine  Involves 
suspending  this  ring  In  space,  forming  a 
■uper-heated  plasma  around  it,  and  passing 
a  huge  CTirrent  through  It — all  without 
touching  it  in  any  way.  This  la  totally  new 
technology  which  relates  to  nothing  man  has 
ever  tried  before.  It  Is  almost  like  huldlng 
%  time  machine.  Fusion  has  to  keep  going 
for  a  specific  period,  with  the  plasma  at  a 
specific  density  and  at  a  spedflc  temperattire. 
Ho  machine  has  yet  achieved  all  three  of 
these  targets  at  once.  TheocvtlnUy.  tb«re 
■re  enormous  advantages  in  fusion  but  Dr. 
Bease,  who  leads  the  BrtUah  oontlngant  at 


Culham  Laboratories,  Is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Dr.  PxAsx.  The  main  disadvantage  of  course 
Is  that  we  haven't  got  It  yet,  and  indeed, 
since  we're  stUl  In  the  research  stage  we  cer- 
tainly can*t  promise  for  certam  that  the 
methods  we're  doing  at  the  moment  will  be 
successful,  but  we  certainly  think  It's  worth 
carrying  out  research,  and  we're  carrying  It 
out  because  we're  confident  that  we  think 
that  success  will  be  met  by  our  methods. 

Commxntator.  This  Is  what  a  fusion  re- 
actor might  look  like.  Recently  the  British 
fusion  programme  has  received  an  Injection 
of  new  money  and  the  pressure  for  more 
power  is  so  great  that  they  have  been  asked 
to  design  an  Imaginary  but  possible  reactor 
for  producing  electricity. 

The  fusion  people  are  agreed  that  the 
most  likely  shape  Is  a  doughnut,  but,  as  If 
In  demonstration  of  how  primitive  the  state 
of  the  art  Is,  one  laboratory  In  America  has 
gone  right  back  to  the  beginning  and  Is  try- 
ing containment  by  vortex. 

This  Is  stlU  at  the  plastic  model  stage,  but 
It  could  well  work— no  one  knows.  The  ad- 
vantages of  fusion  lie  to  Its  cheap,  inex- 
haustible fuel  and  its  safety  to  operation a 

fusion  reactor  couldn't  blow  up  or  melt  down. 
There  Is  some  nasty  material  called  Trltlimi 
Involved,  which  It  should  be  possible  to  keep 
wlthto  the  power  plant,  and  there  is  some 
radioactive  waste,  though  far  less  than  to 
fission.  The  real  question  Is  whether  fusion 
Is  the  answer  to  all  our  energy  ills.  Could 
everybody  have  it?  Anywhere  in  the  world? 

Dr.  PxAss.  It's  a  rich  man's  club — or  rich 
country's  club  to  this  extent,  first  of  all  that 
the  rich  countries  are  generally  those  that 
are  ustog  the  most  energy,  and  therefore 
they  are  the  most  toterested  to  provldtog 
themselves  with  long-term  Inexhaustible  re- 
serves of  energy,  but  It's  also  a  rich  man's 
area  In  the  sense  that  that  combination  of 
engtoeertog  and  physics  research  which  we've 
developed  in  this  country  over  the  past  40  or 
50  years,  and  which  the  Americans  have 
also  developed,  and  which  the  Russians  have 
Is  peculiarly  necessary  for  this  type  of  re- 
search. 

Commentator.  The  power  of  the  sun  on 
earth.  Do  we  really  need  It?  Some  people  are 
suggesttog  we  should  leave  the  fusion  re- 
actor a  nice,  safe,  93  million  miles  away. 

Surely  we  should  be  able  to  harness  the 
power  from  here?  Perhaps  by  means  of  a  solar 
satellite?  In  a  high  synchronous  orbit.  It 
would  sit  to  the  sunshine  day  and  night  un- 
affected by  cloud. 

Three  American  companies  are  worktog 
privately  on  this.  Dr.  Peter  Qlaser,  Project 
Director  of  one  of  these  companies,  explatos 
how  It  Is  done. 

Dr.  Olaser.  We  can  place  a  satellite  to  or- 
bit, such  as  this  one,  which  converts  solar 
energy  directly  toto  electricity,  and  we  then 
use  electricity  to  generate  microwaves,  beam 
them  back  to  earth,  where  we  then  receive 
them,  and  convert  them  back  toto  electricity. 
And  here  we  have  a  fiexlble  panel  of  solar 
cells  which  we  believe  we  can  produce  to 
very  large  areas  to  cover  the  square  miles 
that  we're  thinking  of  for  this  particular 
satellite. 

Commentator.  Solar  cells  were  used  suc- 
cessfully to  power  the  Apollo  space  craft, 
but  the  ones  in  Skylab  are  part  of  the  system 
which  has  been  causing  so  much  trouble. 
What  about  the  microwave  beam? 

Dr.  Olaser.  Microwaves  have  been  gen- 
erated for  at  least  60  years,  and  today  they're 
to  oonunerclal  use  for  tbtogs  like  tv,  micro- 
wave communications  and  microwave  ovens. 
There  are  rather  simple  devices  as  you  can 
see,  and  one  of  these  can  produce  anywhere 
from  a  few  kUowatts  to  hxindreds  of  kilo- 
watts of  microwave  power.  The  fact  that 
microwaves  actually  can  transmit  power  has 
already  been  demonstrated  ten  years  ago, 
when  mlcrowavee  were  used  to  keep  a  hell- 


copter  aloft  for  as  long  as  we  would  supply 
the  microwaves. 

Commentator.  It  was  only  a  model  heli- 
copter, but  it  worked.  The  power  was  not 
supplied  through  the  restralntog  wires.  No 
one  doubts  the  feasibUity  of  microwaves  for 
huge  power  transmissions. 

The  whole  system  has  been  fully  worked 
out  and  could  be  operattog  by  the  1990's. 
But  there  Is  a  major  question:  if  the  satel- 
lite moves  out  of  orbit  does  the  microwave 
beam  fry  up  the  neighboiwhood  of  the  re- 
ceivtog  station  and  cut  a  blaztog  path  across 
the  world? 

Dr.  Olaser.  If  the  sateUite  would  try  and  go 
off  station,  then  a  beam  which  emanates 
from  the  receiving  antenna,  is  no  longer 
received  by  the  satelUte  and  thereby  the 
beam  no  longer  is  received  in  Its  coherent 
concentrated  form  but  quickly  spans  out  to 
cover  a  very  much  larger  area  and  the  whole 
power  density  drops  to  a  level  that  is  more 
like  a  signal  coming  from  a  conamunlcatlon 
satellite  rather  than  a  power  beam. 

Commentator.  The  sateUlte  would  be 
twenty  square  miles  to  area  and  would  be  a 
hundred  times  heavier  than  anything  so  far 
launched   toto  space.    •    •    • 

Dr.  Olaser.  We  believe  we  can  build  the 
flrst  aystem  at  a  coat  oniy  three  times  the 
cost  of  nuclear  power  plants  today.  And 
therefore  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  would  have  hundreds  of  receiving 
stations  on  earth,  located  on  land,  or  per- 
haps at  sea,  to  many  nations  around  the 
world,  so  that  we  can  meet  our  future  energy 
needs. 

Commentator.  It  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderably cheaper  to  build  a  solar  station 
on  the  ground,  using  the  substantial  number 
of  sunshtoe  hours  that  we  do  have.  That 
power  Is  avaUable  has  already  been  proved 
by  a  French  team  who  have  built  in  the  Pyr- 
renees  a  solar  ftirnace.  They  have  achieved 

temperatures  of  4,000  degrees  centigrade 

hot  enough  to  melt  diamonds — but  they 
needed  a  whole  hillside  to  focus  the  sunlight 
on  to  one  ttoy  spot. 

A  solar  power  station  would  need  a  much 
larger  area.  Sheets  of  solar  cells,  as  to  the 
satellite  wotild  be  spread  over  the  ground, 
converttog  stmlight  directly  toto  electricity! 
But  the  cost  of  these  solar  cells  is  at  the 
moment,  prohibitive.  The  answer  may  be 
close  at  hand.  Leaves  have  been  converttog 
solar  energy  for  millions  of  years.  Their  sec- 
rets have  only  recently  been  unravelled  by  a 
team  at  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
California.  •  •  • 

KLrm.  What  we  have  here  is  an  experi- 
mental solar  cell  contatoed  to  this  box,  and 
It's  a  crystal  of  zinc  oxide  and  a  solution 
of  chlorc^hyU,  the  green  material  of  plants. 
This  is  being  excited  by  light  from  this 
source,  passtog  through  a  filter  to  take  out 
the  heat,  and  another  filter  so  that  we  can 
Just  see  It.  And  what  we're  reaUy  attempting 
to  show  Is  that  the  light  from  this  lamp  will 
excite  the  chlorophyll  moleciUes  which  will 
then  transfer  electrons  toto  the  crystal  and 
thereby  generate  electric  power  through  an 
external  circuit.  In  a  very  general  sense  it 
is  what  a  leaf  does.  The  sunlight  excites 
chlorophyU  molecules  which  then  pass  on  the 
excited  electrons  to  special  molecules  that 
are  particularly  arranged  to  the  plant's  cell 
and  they  then  produce  chemical  energy. 
This  actual  cell  at  the  momement  as  It's 
operating  Is  probably  generattog  something 
to  the  range  of  mUowatts,  that's  a  thou- 
sandth of  a  watt,  and  of  course  power  con- 
sumptions are  to  thousands  or  millions  of 
watts,  so  that  we're  a  long  way  from  a  prac- 
tical device.  However,  It's  a  very  ttoy  area 
which  Is  active,  and  so  one  can  make  some 
extrapolations  and  say  that  If  you  covered 
many  thousands  of  acres,  that  perhaps  one 
could  get  useful  power  out  of  It. 

CoMMxifTATos.  It's  very  Important  woric, 
but  this  little  crystal  is  a  long  way  from 
being  part  of  a  solar  power  station. 
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In  the  meantime  there  Is  a  simpler  way  of 
collecting  the  solar  energy  for  a  power  sta- 
tloxu  So  far  only  one  >ucb  collector  has  been 
built.  This  Is  on  the  roof  of  the  UnlTereity 
block  at  Tucson,  Arlaona.  The  rr.»n  who 
dMlgned  It  was  Dr.  Aden  Melnel,  President 
of  the  Optical  Society  of  America. 

MxnrxL.  WeU  this  Is  a  thermal  test  loc^ 
that  we're  using  to  test  the  engineering 
feasibility  of  the  solar  energy  conversion 
method  that  we're  prop>oelng.  This  particu- 
lar device  uses  the  mirror*  that  you  see  down 
here  to  concentrate  sunlight,  and  the  sun- 
light enters  this  silver  tube,  which  la  very 
much  like  a  thermos  bottle,  and  Inside  the 
tube  there  Is  a  sealed  pipe,  very  much  like 
this  here.  We  flow  a  heat  collecting  fluid, 
a  heat  transfer  fluid  through  this  pipe.  Now 
In  this  model  we're  using  gas  becaxise  of 
simplicity.  We're  running  pressurized  gas 
through  It.  The  gas  gets  quite  hot,  up  to 
1.000  degrees  Fahrenheit  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  so  that  the  gas  coming  out  of  the  other 
end  is  at  1,000  degrees. 

CoMicxNTATOB.  The  superheated  gas  or 
steam  could  then  be  fed  through  turblnee 
In  the  conventional  way.  But  a  huge  number 
of  collectors  would  be  necessary. 

Mm*KL.  We  would  need  an  area  of  land  70 
miles  by  70  miles.  If  you  put  them  all  In  one 
area.  Of  course  you  wouldn't  put  them  all  In 
one  area,  these  solar  power  farms  would  be 
distributed  over  quite  a  big  area  of  the  des- 
ert, and  not  densely  packed.  But  that's  a 
reasonable  amount  of  land,  we  feel,  to  use, 
to  supply  a  million  megawatts  which  would 
be  the  entire  electrical  power  need  of  the 
United  States. 

COMMKNTATOK.  Such  solar  power  stations 
would  obviously  cost  less  than  solar  satel- 
lites, but  they  wouldn't  be  the  cheapest. 

MtniTB..  Solar  power  literally  mecuis  you'd 
have  to  be  prepared  to  pay  about  twenty  per 
cent  more  for  your  electric  power  than  you 
would  from  a  nuclear  power  plant,  and  most 
of  the  people  that  we've  talked  to  think 
that's  a  pretty  good  trade  off  to  have  some- 
thing as  safe  as  solar  energy. 

CoiocDfTAToa.  One  of  the  problems  not 
totally  solved  is  power  storage  at  night  time 
or  on  cloudy  days.  But  the  extraordinary 
thing  Is  that  only  two  outfits  In  the  world 
are  working  on  this  Idea.  Little  or  no  money 
Is  being  put  Into  solar  energy  by  Western 
governments  or  by  Independent  power  com- 
panies. 

Maybe  one  doesn't  need  a  major  power  au- 
thority to  make  uae  of  solar  energy.  Thaas 
houses  are  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington, 
DC.  and  this  one  doesn't  look  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  In  It  lives  Mr.  Harry 
Thomason.  a  civil  servant,  who  built  the 
house  himself  for  his  own  family  to  live  In. 
It  is  in  fact,  a  solar  home. 

The  materials  It  Is  made  of  are  not  expen- 
sive. This  roof  Is  corrugated  asbestos  sheet- 
ing, painted  black  to  soak  up  the  sun's  heat. 
In  the  grooves,  run  thin  trickles  of  water  fed 
from  a  pipe  above.  The  whole  roof  Is  covered 
by  glass  to  prevent  the  water  evaporating. 
When  It  comes  off  the  roof  and  down 
through  a  pipe  into  the  cellar,  the  water  Is 
surprisingly  hot,  often  In  the  region  of 
110*  F. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tank  Is  another,  sealed 
tank  through  which  flows  the  separata 
household  water  aystem.  This  Is  heated  to 
lukewarm,  about  half  thp  temperature  re- 
quired for  hot  water;  the  other  hnif  of  the 
work  la  performed  by  a  conventional  water 
haater. 

The  solar  beatad  water  than  passes  Into 
a  large  tank  buUt  under  the  house.  The 
stones  that  siuround  It  form  an  efficient 
storage  beater  and  air  paaaed  orar  ttiem  Is 
fad  Into  the  system  of  ducts  like  any  other 
warm  air  central  heating  syatem.  The  out- 
lets could  be  anywhare  but  Mr.  Thomason 
prefers  them  vnt  tba  pletora  raU,  How  much 
money  does  the  system  Involvef 
Mr.  TaoicAsoif .  The  system  Including  aolar 


heating,  lOr  conditioning,  and  domestic  water 
heating  costs  about  2500  dollars  or  approxi- 
mately £1,000,  and  a  system  of  the  normal 
type  woTild  cost  about  £500  or  about  1200. 
1800  dollars.  If  solar  energy  gives  ub  about 
two  thirds  of  our  heat  from  the  sun,  that 
gets  our  fuel  blU  down  from  about  180  to 
200  doUan  a  year  down  to  about  40  to  60 
dollars  a  year. 

CoMMXNTATOR.  Many  people  would  Ilka 
their  fuel  blU  cut  by  more  than  two  thirds 
in  this  way.  The  system,  more  expensive  than 
a  conventional  one  merely  because  it  Is  dif- 
ferent, would  pay  for  Itself  in  a  very  few 
years.  But  Harry  Thomason  is  a  loner.  How 
much  more  could  be  done  if  modern  com- 
mercial and  scientific  research  was  em- 
ployed? 

Thoiuson.  For  every  house  that  Is  buUt 
today  that  Is  not  soiar  heated.  It's  pre- 
destined to  bum  about  50,000  gaUons  oC  fuel 
diirlng  Its  lifetime,  and  of  course  to  smoke 
and  poUute  our  atmosphere  In  the  process. 
Now  If  we  can  cut  that  to  where  that 
house.  Instead  of  burning  60,000  gallons 
of  fuel,  burns  only  10  or  15,000  gaUons,  then 
we  have  saved  a  lot  of  fuel  and  saved  a  lot 
of  pollution  of  our  atmosphere. 

CoMMENTAToa.  Washington  Is  not  that 
much  sunnier  than  London.  There  is  more 
sunshine  in  Britain  than  we  are  led  to  be- 
Ueve.  The  average  Is  about  4  hours  a  day. 
An  architect,  working  on  a  project  at  the 
Polytechnic  of  North  London  Is  Edward 
Curtis.  He  Is  testing  various  systems  of  small 
solar  panels  as  supplementary  heating  units. 
They  are  much  smallar  and  simpler  than 
Harry  Thomason's  and  they  are  for  hot  water 
only. 

AacHiTxcT.  If  you  were  incorporating  this 
Into  a  new  house,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Tinlt  plus  the  tank  and  pipe  work  would  be 
say,  probably  in  the  order  of  £250  over  the 
normal  cost  of.  the  hot  water  system,  and  the 
saving  over  a  period  of  time  would  be,  de- 
pending on  the  weather,  you  know,  per  heat- 
ing season,  would  be  about  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  normal  consumption  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  Immersion  heater,  as- 
srmiing  that  you  had  an  immersion  heater 
as  your  power  Input. 

I  think  the  use  of  solar  energy  in  this 
country  probably  will  be  thought  about 
much  more  In  the  future,  and  I  think  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world  will  have  to  get 
down  to  spending  much  more  money  on  re- 
search for  solar  energy  applications.  I'm  sure 
that  this  Is  a  thing  that  will  happen  In  the 
future. 

CoMMXNTTAToa.  A  difltereut  form  of  aolar 
energy— but  solar  energy,  nonetheless— U  in 
the  water  cycle.  Solar  haat  lifts  water  off  the 
surface  of  seas  and  oceans,  carries  it  In 
clouds  to  continents  whare  gravity  eventually 
pulls  It  back  to  the  sea. 

Man  has  been  using  water  power  for  cen- 
turies. This  Welsh  flour  mill  Is  said  to  be 
the  last  working  water  mlU  In  Britain.  You 
can  stUl  buy  the  fruits  of  its  labours  In 
North  London. 

This,  however,  Is  the  Hoover  dam,  on  the 
Colorado  river.  When  it  was  built  In  1936  It 
provided  enough  hydro-electrlclty  for  tha 
whole  of  Los  Angeles.  Mow  It  fulfills  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  city's  requirements.  In 
Britain,  as  In  America,  almost  all  the  avail- 
able sites  for  hydroelactrlc  schemes  have 
been  used  up,  and  even  these  are  a  long  way 
from  the  major  conturbatlons  that  need  the 
power.  In  addition,  tha  big  African  dams 
have  encountered  problams  of  disease,  weeds 
and  sUt.  Hydropower  Is  not  the  answer  for 
world  energy. 

How  about  wind  power?  Also  driven  by 
solar  heat,  the  wind  is  too  erratic  for  any- 
thing but  highly  speclalleed  tasks.  Neverthe- 
less, world  trade,  right  up  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  based  on  shlpa  powered  solely  by 
the  wind. 

How  about  moon  powar?  The  nwon  la  re- 
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aponslMe  for  moving  pbenotnenal  amounts  of 
water  about  in  tha  f  om  of  tides. 

There  are  three  or  four  places  In  the  wwd 
wheire  these  tides  are  high  enough  for  bar- 
rage schemes  to  be  considered.  One  of  them 
Is  near  St.  Malo  on  tbe  Channel  coast  of 
France.  This  Is  the  only  tidal  power  station 
In  existence.  Under  the  road  Is  the  generating 
station,  and  under  tha  generators  are  the 
turbines.  As  the  tide  runs  out,  the  water 
Is  sucked  through  narrowr  channels  and  turns 
the  blades  with  Irresistible  force. 

When  the  tide  comes  in,  the  system  works 
In  reverse.  Unfortimately,  there  were  imfore- 
seen  complications  with  the  water  flow  and 
the  station  had  to  be  linked  to  a  computer 
which  tells  them  when  to  open  the  slulos 
gate,  how  to  pitch  tha  blades  and  so  on, 
depending  on  the  time  of  year.  The  amount 
of  power  produced  was  not  enough  to  war- 
rant further,  more  ambitious  schemes  to  ba 
tried,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  world's  ideal  spots. 

There  is  one  more  way  we  could  solve  our 
energy  problems — how  about  earth  power? 

We  live  on  a  thin  skin  of  crust,  and  \mder 
our  feet  Is  a  world  of  Are.  If  we  could  tap 
that  heat  the  supply  would  be  virtually  end- 
leas.  In  volcanic  regions  this  is  taready 
done — ^New  Zealand,  Iceland,  Italy,  all  use 
geothermal  power. 

This  station  at  Lardarello  produces  one 
quarter  of  Italy's  electricity.  It  used  to  pro- 
duce a  third,  but  the  Italians  find  it  cheaper 
to  Import  oU  from  the  Middle  East.  That  will 
change. 

Here  In  Southern  California,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  make  use  of  some  of  the  forces 
which  wrecked  San  Francisco  in  1906,  for 
this  is  part  of  the  famous  San  Andreas  fault. 
Molten  rock  coming  up  the  cracks  meets 
water  seeping  down.  The  result  is  a  natural 
superheated  reservoir  thousands  'fef  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  When  the  pressure  is  re- 
leased It  converts  to  steam.  The  technology 
of  the  oil  Industry  could  easUy  be  switched 
to  thls.-However,  such  areas  In  the  world  are 
limited,  so  how  much  electricity  could  this 
one  valley  produce?  Dr.  Robert  Rex  Is  a 
consultant  geologist. 

Dr.  Rex.  Well,  the  valley  Itself  Is  some  70 
mUes  wide  north -south,  but  this  particular 
portion  that  you  see  right  here  has  been 
projected  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
have  a  potential  of  4  to  6,000  megawatts. 
That's  approximately  tha  amount  of  electric- 
ity for  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago.  In  terms  of 
the  giant  nuclear  plants  which  are  now  run- 
ning at  about  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred 
megawatts,  you're  talking  here  about  4  to  6 
giant  nuclear  reactor  equivalents.  And  the 
main  difference  Is  that  It's  as  clean  an  energy 
source  as  we  see  right  now.  and  still  a  low 
cost  energy  source.  It's  this  combination  of 
remarkably  small  environmental  impact, 
combined  with  remarkably  low  cost  by  com- 
parison to  alternative  technologies,  that's 
caused  geothermal  energy  to  all  of  a  sudden 
Jump  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  major  new 
energy  sources  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

CoMMKirrATOR.  But  not  everywhere.  Paris, 
although  not  on  an  active  geological  fault 
line,  does  have  a  large  underground  reservoir. 
This  Is  the  Rranch  television  centre.  Tha 
whole  building  Is  heated  geothermally  from 
one  bore  hole  700  feet  deep.  It  heats  not  only 
the  nimaerous  offices  but  also  the  large  spaces 
of  the  studios  themselves. 

But,  although  this  source  of  underground 
water  stretches  right  across  Normandy,  It  is 
not  deep  enough  and  therefore  not  hot 
enough  to  produce  steam  for  electricity  gen- 
eration. Surely,  If  we  ccmld  drill  deep  enough, 
we  could  drill  almost  anywhere  to  reach  this 
8oiut»s  of  earth  power. 

Dr.  Bxx.  The  key  qaaetlon  Is  "Is  the 
technology  adeqxiate?"  Ttie  reoearch  and  de- 
velopment to  do  this  Is  now  underway. 
There  Is  a  programme  to  try  to  get  the  en- 
ergy out  of  hot  dry  rook  going  on  at  Los 
Alamos.  New  Mexico,  an4  If  that's  succeas- 
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ful  we'd  be  able  to  do  this  almost  any  pleu». 
oertalnly  in  places  like  England  It  would 
open  up  substantial  geothermal  potential. 

OoMMENTATOB.  What  is  cuTlous  Is  that  very 
lltte  money  is  being  Invested  in  this.  The 
attitude  to  geothermal  power  Is  Just  as 
blinkered  as  It  is  to  solar  power. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  all  these  new 
energy  systems — ^they  can  only  make  elec- 
tricity— and  electricity  is  not  much  good  for 
carrying  about  with  you  as  petrol  and  dlesel 
oil  and  even  coal  are.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  store  electricity  In  manageable  quan- 
tities. And  there  are  serious  problems  about 
itorlng  It  In  large  quantities. 

Tbe  only  proven  method  Is  to  pump  water 
up  and  down  mountains. 

This  is  Pfestlnlogg  pump  storage  scheme 
In  Snowdonla.  The  water  that  is  released 
into  this  reservoir  from  another  reservoir  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  provides  peak 
power  for  the  Manchester  area. 

During  off-peak  periods  electricity  is  fed 
In  from  a  nearby  nuclear  station  and  this 
Is  used  to  ptimp  the  water  back  up  to  the 
top.  Because  It  takes  more  power  to  pump 
tt  up  than  you  get  back  when  It  comes  down, 
the  system  actually  consumes  electricity. 

On  an  economical  level.  It  works,  and  the 
constructors  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  in 
concealing  the  usual  accoutrements  of  power 
stations.  But,  nonetheless,  a  valley  has  been 
flooded  and  this  Included  part  of  the  historic 
Ffestlniogg  Railway.  More  such  schemes  are 
planned — and  so  are  more  protests  from  the 
people  affected. 

There  is,  however,  a  perfectly  good  method 
of  energy  transportation  and  storage  which 
has  been  lying  dormant  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Derek  Gregory  from  London  works  at  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Gregory.  We're  looking  here  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  hydrogen  as  a  synthetic 
fuel  that  can  provide  all  the  needs  of  the  fuel 
Industry — the  fosslle  fuel  Industry,  as  it  ex- 
ists today.  We  can  make  hydrogen  from  water 
by  adding  energy  to  water  and  splitting  it 
apart  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  We  would 
get  that  energy  from  one  of  tbe  new  forms 
of  power  station  that  are  coming  along  now. 
It  could  be  nuclear,  or  solar,  c»'  geothermal. 
It  could  be  a  fusion  station.  We're  going  to 
put  the  hydrogen  Into  a  pipeline  very  similar 
to  the  lines  that  we  use  today  to  move 
natural  gas.  Over  here  we  have  a  storage  sys- 
tem, an  emptied  gas  field,  a  natural  gas  field 
that's  been  emptied.  The  transmission  line 
comes  across  the  fields  here,  and  all  you 
can  see  are  those  little  markers  where  the 
line — to  Identify  where  the  line  Is. 

Right  underneath  where  I'm  walking 
there's  a  36"  diameter  natural  gas  pipeline, 
bringing  gas  Into  the  city  of  Chicago.  We 
could  use  the  same  pipeline  to  carry  hydro- 
gen. Now  the  energy  carrying  capckclty  of  this 
line  is  very  high.  We  can  put  three  times  as 
much  energy  through  this  line,  as  through 
the  whole  of  this  electrical  overhead  system 
that  you  see  here. 

Commentator,  To  outlying  districts  where 
pipelines  do  not  reach,  the  hydrogen  wovild 
be  brought  by  tankers  much  as  fuel  oil  is 
now.  The  whole  system  is  completely  flexible. 

Local  storage  of  hydrogen  is  simple,  and  a 
small  local  power  station,  pollution  free, 
could  provide  electricity  where  needed.  Shops, 
offices,  and  Industry  would  be  supplied  with 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  usual  way  for  furances, 
and  houses,  too.  would  simply  draw  gas  from 
the  pipeline  and  electricity  from  the  local 
power  station. 

And  perhaps,  most  Important  of  all.  hydro- 
gen could  easily  be  used  for  transport.  This 
sxperlmental  car  was  designed  and  built  by 
students  In  Los  Angeles  to  Incorporate  all 
the  beet  ideas  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point. They  chose  hydrogen  as  their  fuel  be- 
cause It  Is  completely  free  of  pollutants. 
When  you  bum  it,  what  you  get  is  water. 

It  Is  basically  a  production  model  from  a 
big  motor  company — it  has  an  ordinary  in- 


ternal combustion  engine  which  only  needed 
modifications  to  the  carbxiretlon  system.  It 
performs  Just  like  a  petrol  engine. 

Hydrogen  has  even  been  suggested  for  air- 
craft. At  the  moment,  liquid  hydrogen  takes 
a  lot  of  space  and  large  wing  tip  tanks  would 
be  needed. 

But  hydrogen  might  have  arrived  earlier  If 
everyone  had  not  been  frightened  by  the 
Hlndenburg  disaster  In  1937. 

With  current  technology  and  the  use  of 
metal  hydrides,  it  has  become  much  safer 
than  petrol.  This  is  petrol  and  this  is  a  hy- 
dride containing  the  hydrogen  fuel. 

Dr.  Oregort.  We  Uke  to  call  this  concept 
the  hydrogen  economy.  We  think  that  we 
might  be  moving  Into  an  electric  economy, 
because  all  the  new  energy  sources  that  axe 
being  developed  are  electr'.c — are  being  used 
to  develop  electricity  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  like  to  think  that  an  alternative  exists 
where  we  would  live  with  hydrogen,  not  ex- 
clusively, but  alongside  electricity,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  next  century  we'll  be  living 
In  what  we  call  a  hydrogen  age. 

CoMicEKTAToa.  So  there  are  lots  of  pos- 
sibilities for  future  energy,  but  all  of  them 
are  being  researched  In  small  Isolated  units. 
None  of  them  are  being  given  the  massive 
industrial  or  governmental  support  that  we 
are  giving  to  the  dubious  piu-sults  of  oil  ex- 
ploration and  nuclear  fission. 

But  are  there  limits  to  the  amount  of 
power  we  can  use?  If  a  fairy  godmother  came 
down  and  gave  vis  unlimited  energy  frcMn  one 
or  other  of  these  soxirces,  what  would  hap- 
pen? Amory  Lovlns  is  a  physicist  who  has 
done  the  necessary  calculations: 

LoviNS.  It's  a  law  of  physics  that  all  energy 
ends  as  heat,  so  whenever  we  use  energy,  no 
matter  how  or  what  kind,  we  make  the  world 
a  little  bit  warmer.  Now  in  Manhattan,  in 
New  York  City,  man  Is  adding  about  8  times 
as  much  heat  as  the  sun  Is  adding.  It's  an 
incredible  700  watts  or  so  per  square  metre, 
which  is  practically  enough  to  fry  an  egg. 
In  Birmingham  and  London  there's  about  as 
much  heat  from  man  as  from  the  sun,  so 
these  cities  are  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  countryside.  They're  what 
are  called  "heat  islands"  with  their  own 
man-made  climate.  But  there  are  bigger  heat 
Islands  too,  because  as  more  people  use  more 
energy,  individual  heat  Islands  start  to  clus- 
ter together.  For  example,  here  there  is  some- 
thing called  Boswash — Boston  to  Washing- 
ton, it's  21  cities  together,  and  with  more 
Industry  and  more  suburbs  that  area  is 
spreading  to  cover  a  whole  region.  Likewise 
in  the  north -Rhine  industrial  area,  and 
there  are  others  spotted  all  round  mainly  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  As  these  areas  grow 
and  intensify  so  will  their  effect  on  the  cli- 
mate. Cllmatologlsts  have  recently  discovered 
that  global  climate  Is  quite  delicately  bal- 
anced, so  that  a  small  change  can  produce  a 
big  and  often  Irreversible  change.  For  exam- 
ple, up  here  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  Is  a 
thin  floating  layer  of  sea  ice,  and  It  doesnt 
take  much  to  melt  that  Ice,  in  fact  a  sustain- 
ed warming  of  less  than  a  degree  will  do  it. 
If  you  lose  the  ice  up  here  you  change  tbe 
colour.  Right  now  with  tha  sea  Ice  there  It's 
white  and  reflects  practically  all  the  incom- 
ing heat.  That's  the  reason  it  seems  so  cold, 
then  Instead  of  the  white  ice,  you  have  dark 
ocean  that  absorbs  the  sun's  heat  very  much 
better,  so  things  get  vraxmer  and  then  It's  a 
lot  harder  for  the  ice  to  re-freese,  and  the 
best  evidence  we  now  have  Is  that  it's  quite 
unlikely  the  ice  would  re-freeze  once  It 
melted.  So  how  long  can  we  keep  on  Increas- 
ing our  energy  use  rapidly  before  we  get  in 
trouble  with  global  climate  In  this  way?  On 
the  best  available  evidence  the  answer  Is  leas 
than  a  hundred  years. 

CoMicENTATOH.  Less  than  a  hundred  yean — 
so  at  some  point  we  may  have  to  stop  Increas- 
ing our  use  of  energy.  A  new  cono^t  Is  be- 
ginning to  appear — energy  conservation — In 
other  words  we  might  be  able  to  meet  our 


requirements  not  by  increasing  the  supply 
but  by  reducing  demand.  In  effect  It  all  bolls 
down  to  the  reduction  of  waste.  Often  we  are 
only  10%  efficient — we  throw  away  90%  of 
our  energy. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  this,  espe- 
cially In  transport.  If  every  American  driver 
stopped  his  car  and  sat  there,  revving  the 
engine,  the  dynamos  and  generators  under 
the  bonnets  would  produce  more  electricity 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  could 
ever  possibly  need. 

We  waste  energy  even  in  lighting.  There 
are  a  number  of  casee  where  office  managers, 
whose  companies  have  had  new  office  blocks 
built,  have  found  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
leave  all  the  lights  on  in  a  building  perma- 
nently, than  it  was  to  buy  the  switches  to 
turn  them  off. 

We  waste  energy  enormously  in  heating. 
This  London  supermarket  has  long  frozen 
goods  display  cabinets  and  big  freezer  units. 
The  heat  that  Is  drawn  off  the  food  is 
pumped  In  quantities  to  the  outside  air. 
Through  another  grille,  cold  air  is  drawn  in, 
heated  up,  and  used  to  keep  the  customers 
warm. 

We  vraste  energy  even  In  our  use  of  ob- 
jects— particularly  packaging — it  has  been 
worked  out  that  in  this  restaurant  each  cus- 
tomer consumes  1  ^  lbs  of  coal — In  the  paper 
packaging  alone. 

EWery  year,  man  gets  rid  of  millions  and 
millions  of  tons  of  waste  material.  But  to 
save  It  or  recycle  it  Is  not  necessarily  the 
answer  to  our  energy  difficulties,  and  the 
ultimate  answer  lies  in  our  overall  outlook, 
in  the  concept  of  total  energy.  This  plant  Is 
at  Ivry — not  far  from  the  heart  of  Paris. 

Every  day  all  the  dustcarts  of  Paris  and 
the  Parisian  suburbs  come  here  to  discharge 
their  collections — the  rubbish  never  leaves 
the  city. 

Ostensibly  this  is  a  conventional  inciner- 
ator, but  the  heat  Is  used  to  make  steam, 
which  drives  turbines,  which  generate  elec- 
tricity, which  Is  fed  back  into  Paris.  The 
remaining  material  Is  small — most  of  it 
metal  which  is  extracted  for  recycling.  So 
this  power  station  performs  three  functions 
at  once — the  recycling  of  metals,  waste  dis- 
posal— which  would  have  to  have  been  done 
anyway — and  energy  production — not  a  lot 
but  enough  to  satisfy  10%  of  Paris's  energy 
needs. 

Everyone  in  Middlesex  has  contributed  to 
this — for  this  Is  Mogdon  Sewage  works  near 
Twickenham. 

The  product  is  left  to  stand  in  giant  tanks 
and  methane  gas  is  given  off.  This  gas  Is 
collected  and  drives  all  the  pumps  which 
keep  the  processing  plant  in  operation. 

The  gas  also  powers  turbines  which  pro- 
vide electric  heating  and  lighting  for  all  the 
buildings  and  office  blocks.  There  is  even 
enough  gas  to  sell  to  outside  organisations. 
The  clean  water  is  returned  to  the  Thames 
and  the  remaining  dry  solid  material  is  aold 
to  the  agricultural  industry  as  fertilizer. 
Again,  several  Jobs  are  performed  at  once— 
energy  conseri-atlon  is  combined  with  pollu- 
tion control  and  useful  productivity.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  fuel  bills  here.  Energy  sense 
always  makes  economic  sense — It's  not  a 
question  of  money. 

Take  the  case  of  cooling  towers  at  power 
stations.  Every  cooling  towe'",  however  ele- 
gant and  dramatic,  is  pumping  quantities  of 
waste  heat  Into  the  atmosphere. 

At  Battersea  Power  Station,  however,  you 
won't  see  a  single  cooling  tower — neither 
is  It  pumping  waste  heat  into  the  river  as 
some  power  plants  do.  Twenty  years  Skgo  It 
adopted  a  scheme  to  pass  on  Its  waste  heat, 
in  the  form  of  hot  water,  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  They  called  It  district  heat- 
ing. One  family  makes  use  of  the  hot  pipes 
before  they  leave  the  power  station.  But 
the  pipes  then  pass  under  tbe  Thames  to 
serve  the  housing  estates  on  the  other  side. 

An  insulated  storage  tank  holds  the  clrcu- 
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Utlng  wat«r  which  l£  pumped  to  the  Indi- 
vidual blocks  of  flats  when  needed. 

It  Is  a  perfectly  normal  heating  system — 
except  that  the  fuel  la  free — the  heat  »-ould 
otherwise  have  been  thrown  away. 

Almost  the  entire  area  around  Plmllco  is 
heat«d  In  thl«  way.  Including  swimming*  and 
other  amenities.  But,  only  a  very  few  power 
stations  provide  thU  district  heating  service. 
They  could — the  conversion  from  cooling 
towers  to  district  heating.  Is  simple.  The 
trouble  Is  that  the  generating  authorities 
are  only  concerned  with  generating  elec- 
tricity— It  Is  not  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide heating  by  hot  water. 

Successive  governments  have  been  pressed 
on  this  question  but  there  has  been  little  re- 
sponse: we  are  just  not  energy  conserva- 
tion conscious!  The  forthcoming  energy 
crunch  is  going  to  force  us  to  re-examine 
ordinary,  everyday,  mundane  aspects  of  our 
lives. 

Housing  and  transport  soak  up  60%  of  all 
our  energy  suppllen  and  yet  In  these  two 
areas  alone,  substantial  reductions  could 
easily  be  achieved. 

These  houses  are  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
and  they  are  being  built  with  fiberglass  and 
foil  Insulation  In  the  walls  and  floors  and 
blown  fiberglass  In  the  ceilings  and  roof 
space.  It  is  not  expensive  and  anyway  it 
cuts  the  houses  fuel  bill  by  more  than  half. 

Re'^earch  has  shown  that  energy  savings 
can  reach  65%  In  this  simple  way.  If  building 
regulations  in  Britain  were  changed  and 
strengthened,  vast  amoiints  of  energy  could 
be  saved,  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  consumer 
or  to  the  government.  Combined  with  solar 
or  geothermal  power  the  savings  would  be 
even  greater,  but  for  the  time  being  we  must 
make  do  with  ordinary  electricity,  and  for 
this  we  should  be  using  a  thing  called  a  heat 
pump.  One  member  of  a  team  researching 
energy  conservation  at  Oak  Ridge  Is  Dr.  John 
Moyers. 

Dr.  MoTZKS.  This  Lb  the  heat  pump  that 
performs  both  the  heating  and  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  function  for  this  home.  In  the  winter 
time  it  heats  the  residence  vising  only  about 
half  as  much  electricity  as  a  resistance  heat- 
ing unit  would.  The  way  it  works  is  essen- 
tially an  air  conditioner  or  refrigerator 
turned  inside  out.  It's  extracting  heat  from 
the  cold  outside  air,  puffing  it  Inside  to  a 
hot  .  .  ,  delivered  to  the  inside  of  the  house. 
So  It  picks  up  1  BTU  of  energy  say  here,  uses 
1  BTU  of  electricity  to  do  the  pufBng  and 
delivers  a  BTD's  indoors. 

CoMMewTATOR.  They  are  no  more  expensive 
than  conventional  heating  units,  but  to 
America  they  are  rare,  and  In  Brltato  you 
cant  buy  one  at  all. 

The  other  area  the  Oak  Ridge  research 
team  looked  at  was  transport.  This  la  Dr. 
Eric  Hirst's  responsibility.  His  figures  proved 
that  a  bicycle  was  the  moat  energy  efficient 
whlcle  but  what  about  other,  more  con- 
venient forma  of  transport? 

Hmsrr.  WeU  there  are  a  number  of  ways  In 
which  we  can  reduce  the  consumption  of 
energy  for  transportation.  If  we  start  with 
freight,  the  most  energy  efficient  modes  are 
the  pipelines,  waterways  and  trains.  Trucks 
are  only  one  fourth  as  efficient  as  trains  are. 
Aeroplanes  are  the  least  efficient  mode  and 
require  60  times  as  much  energy  per  unit  of 
freight  transport  as  do  trains.  Now  un- 
fortunately over  the  laat  20  years  there's  been 
a  steady  shift  away  from  rail  transport  which 
la  quite  energy  efficient,  towards  trucks,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  towards  aeroplanes  which 
are  much  less  efficient.  Now  if  we  can 
reverse  this  trend  and  carry  more  freight  by 
train,  we  could  save  considerable  quantities 
of  energy. 

OoMMENTATOB.  Much  the  same  prtnclples. 
he  found,  apply  to  all  other  forma  of  trans- 
port—intercity or  urban.  Again  the  trend  is 
the  same — away  from  the  railways  and  other 
efficient  mass  tranaport  syatems  and  towaitls 


the  energy  consuming  aeroplane  and  motor 
cars  and  lorries:  Instead  of  putting  the 
brakes  on  we  are  rushing  faster  and  faster 
totoards  the  energy  crunch.  The  irony  Is  that 
we  are  not  leaving  our  options  open.  OU  and 
therefore  petrol  is  cheap  now,  but  if  It  sky- 
rockets in  price  In  seven  years'  time  and  if  it 
vanishes  altogether  in  tweny  years'  time,  we 
shall  want  to  go  back  to  the  railways,  and 
they  Just  won't  be  there  anymore.  Clearly, 
energy  la  not  a  problem  by  Itself — other  prob- 
lems, social,  economic,  environmental,  all 
come  together  in  the  energy  crisis.  Energy 
experts  all  around  the  world  are  reaching  the 
same  conclusions.  The  solutions  are  so 
simple,  how  do  we  persuade  ourselves  to  con- 
sider them?  David  Brower  is  a  leading 
conservationist : 

DAvm  Browkk.  WeU  I  think  one  of  the 
ways  to  persuade  people  to  use  less  Is  really 
to  show  them  the  consequences  of  not  using 
leas,  that  right  now  to  Mse  more  and  more 
means  that  we're  going  to  have  to  do  off- 
shore drilling  for  oil,  we're  going  to  have  to 
turn  the  State  of  Colorado  upside  down  to 
get  oil  Bhale.  we're  going  to  have  to  raid  the 
last  great  wilderness  under  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
in  Alaska.  We're  shipping  It  over  oceans  that 
are  getting  very  rapidly  polluted.  All  this  is 
now  becoming  a  clear  cost  to  us,  as  well  as 
the  smog  that  we  have  to  breathe  more  and 
more  of  as  we  use  less  and  less  efficiently 
that  oil  that  we  are  extravagantly  using. 
Seeing  the  consequences  I  think  well  be  will- 
Ing  to  take  the  steps  backwards.  And  here  la 
a  kind  of  interesting  point.  If  people  dont 
air  condition  more  sensibly,  to  use  their  auto- 
mobiles more  sensibly  and  so  on.  then  a  real 
crunch,  blackouts,  gasoline  shortages,  em- 
bargos,  moratoriums,  these  kinds  of  thtogs 
are  going  to  do  it  for  us.  and  if  we  can 
persuade  people  that  this  Is  what's  going  to 
happen,  and  that  they're  much  better  off  to 
decide  what  kinds  of  energy  uses  are  Im- 
portant to  them  by  themselves,  rather  than 
Just  waiting  tlU  the  lights  go  out,  then  these 
kinds  of  changes  can  be  made  in  time.  If  we 
don't  make  them  the  lights  are  going  to  go 
out.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 


ByMr.  METCALF: 

S.  3085.  A  bill  to  protide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  minerals  on  public 
lands;  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3086.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  development  of  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

REVISION    or   FEOEBAI.    MINING   AND 
LEASING   IWIWS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  revision 
of  the  laws  governing  mineral  develop- 
ment on  Federal  lands  has  been  urged  by 
many  people  for  many  years.  Although 
there  are  manj-  different  provisions  of 
the  various  laws  which  undoubtedly  need 
to  be  revised,  the  most  intense  public 
concern  has  been  directed  toward  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872. 

Mining  often  involves  the  destruction 
of  other  resources  to  some  extent.  In 
many  cases,  timber  must  be  removed, 
wildlife  habitat  must  he  disturbed,  natu- 
ral waterways  must  be  changed,  over- 
burden must  be  set  aside,  wastes  must  be 
disposed  of.  roads  must  be  pushed 
through  undisturbed  areas,  water  must 
be  diverted  and  may  become  contami- 
nated, and  holes  must  be  drilled.  These 
and  other  activities  are  essential  to  ob- 
tain minerals  needed  by  the  economy. 

Sacrifice  of  some  resources  to  realize 
others  is  not  limited  to  mining.  It  is 
characteristic  of  any  intensive  use.  How- 
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ever,  the  Federal  minerals  laws,  partic- 
ularly the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  notably 
fail  to  have  Internal  controls  for  weigh- 
ing the  value  of  these  sacrifices.  TTiey 
contain  no  general  requirement  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  more  valuable  conc^t 
which  Is  embodied  in  other  public  land 
laws.  Under  these  conditions,  the  miner 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  determining  what  is  of 
more  value  to  society  in  relation  to  his 
activities  where  there  is  no  assurance 
that  his  determination  will  be  recognized 
by  others.  For  example,  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected automatically  to  feel  obligated 
to  respect  the  purity  of  a  natural  stream- 
side  area  when  he  does  not  know  that 
others  will  also  do  so. 

The  result  has  been  a  continuing  bat- 
tle among  miners,  prospectors,  other  user 
groups,  administrators,  legislators,  and 
the  general  public.  Attempts  are  made  to 
resolve  these  incompatible  conflicts  often 
simply  by  barring  mineral  or  non- 
mineral  activity  from  specific  areas. 
There  are  also,  as  a  result,  a  host  of  spe- 
cial laws,  or  laws  for  special  situations, 
governing  mining  in  different  types  of 
Federal  areas — some  national  parks,  na- 
tional recreational  areas,  power  site  re- 
serves, wilderness  areas,  and  others. 

Mineral  development  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  take  place  on  public  lands.  It  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  United 
States  must  develop  its  domestic  energy 
and  mineral  resources.  Fortunately,  the 
United  States  is  blessed  with  vast  energy 
resources,  many  of  which  are  on  public 
lands.  For  example,  50  percent  of  our 
total  known  coal  reserves  are  on  Federal 
lands,  as  are  72  percent  of  the  Nation's 
oil  shale  reserves,  and  56  percent  of 
known  geothermal  areas.  The  lands  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. Federal  lands  also  contain 
large  quantities  of  the  metals  and  other 
mineral  materials  we  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  so  heavily. 

Public  land  mineral  development  must 
take  place  within  the  context  of  the 
wide  variety  of  demands  being  made  on 
Federal  lands.  This  requires  accommo- 
dations among  conflicting  uses.  It  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  impossible  to  make 
everybody  happy  all  the  time. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  our  policies 
and  procedures  assure  that  this  develop- 
ment is  as  compatible  as  possible  with 
other  uses  and  values  of  these  lands.  How 
can  we  achieve  this  goal? 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  comprehen- 
sive land  use  planning.  Most  people  are 
willing  to  compromise  and  allow  "un- 
desirable" uses  such  as  mining.  However, 
they  do  not  see  the  tradeoffs  in  the  case- 
by-case  decisionmaking  process.  Com- 
prehensive planrUng  displays  the  al- 
ternatives. 

Environmental  protection  must  be 
built  in  all  plans  and  actions.  We  must 
not  permit  any  degradation  that  can  be 
avoided  and  we  must  minimize  all  im- 
avoidable  degradation. 

This  is  the  critical  weakness  of  the 
1872  mining  law.  It  puts  the  land  use  de- 
cision entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  miner. 
He  decides  that  mineral  development  is 
the  best  use  of  public  lands  regardless  of 
other  values,  with  no  rehabilitation,  and 
no  evaluation  of  alternatives. 
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We  must  modify  the  basic  principle  of 
tiie  1872  mining  law  that  mineral  devel- 
opment is  always  the  highest  use  of  land. 
Existence  of  minerals  in  a  given  tract  of 
land  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
mloeral  development  is  the  best  use. 

In  sum,  we  must  seek  to  balance  min- 
eral development  with  other  resource 
values  and  other  potential  land  uses.  For 
years,  the  scales  have  been  tipped  in 
favor  of  the  mineral  developer. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  will 
accept  the  balance  principle,  with  one 
exception.  This  is:  When  in  doubt,  err 
on  the  side  of  the  environment.  Deferred 
development  almost  always  can  take 
place  in  the  future,  but  environmental 
damage  may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  repair. 

The  mineral  developer  wants : 

First,  opportunity  to  secure  public  re- 
sources ; 

Second,  continuity  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions ; 

Third,  security  in  tenure; 

Fourth,  compensation  if  use  is  termi- 
nated: 

Fifth,  reasonable  prices;  and 

Sixth,  minimum  controls. 

I  believe  that  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress can  support  these  principles  but 
only  with  a  framework  of: 

First,  the  established  principles  of 
multlple-u.se  management,  sustained  re- 
source yield,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion; 

Second,  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning; 

Third,  public  participation  and  inter- 
governmental coordination  in  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  public  land 
management  plans  and  programs; 

Fourth,  full  consideration  of  noncon- 
sumptive  uses;  and 

Fifth,  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for 
public  resources. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  Congress 
has  a  special  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral lands.  Congress  must  establish  poli- 
cies and  standards  to  assure  that  mineral 
resource  development  on  Federal  lands 
is  consistent  with  the  basic  policy  that 
the  Federal  lands  are  vital  national  re- 
source reserves  held  in  trust  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  all  the  people. 

The  time  for  emotional  response  to  the 
problems  of  the  mining  laws  expired  long 
ago.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Interested 
public  and  Government  officials  to  ap- 
proach the  revision  of  the  mining  laws 
with  an  objective  and  open  mind.  It  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry respond  to  suggestions  by  more 
than  mere  opposition  to  any  change  in 
the  mining  laws.  Intransigence  may  re- 
sult in  something  difficult  to  accommo- 
date for  everyone.  The  time  for  calm 
deliberation  and  analysis  is  here. 

To  aid  In  this  analysis,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  two  bills  which  would  re- 
vise the  mining  law  pf  1872.  The  first  is 
the  "Hardrock  Mineral  Development  Act 
of  1974"  which  would  repeal  the  1872 
law  and  establish  a  leasing  system  for 
hardrock  minerals  designed  to  embody 
the  principles  outlined  above.  The  second 
Is  the  "Mineral  Devdopment  Act  of  1974" 
which  was  drafted  by  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  and  is  identical  to  8.  2542, 
92d  Congress.  It  would  modify  the  1872 
law. 


Mr.  President,  we  can  establish  laws 
that  will  permit  compatible  mineral  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  that  is  practical, 
fair,  and  just.  At  stake  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  in  the  public 
interest,  which  includes  a  sound,  vigor- 
ous mining  industry. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Montoya  )  : 
S.  3087.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex., 
as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE  BOSQUE  DEL  APACHE  WI1J)EKNE6S 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  and  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Bosque  del  Apache  wilderness  area  with- 
in the  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

The  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  is  located  about  13  miles 
south  of  Socorro.  N.  Mex.,  and  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1939  as  a  refuge  and  feeding 
area  for  migratory  birds  and  other  wild- 
life. This  proposal  would  include  three 
units  situated  in  uplands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  part  of  the  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System.  The  three 
units  are  predominately  desert  country 
and  support  bird  species  including 
Gamels  and  scaled  quail,  roadrunners, 
desert  sparrows,  and  rock  wrens.  Mule 
deer,  bobcats,  and  a  variety  of  Lower 
Sonoran  rodent  species  are  present,  and 
an  occasional  antelope.  The  area  is  of 
great  interest  to  scientists  and  nature 
lovers  and  provides  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  bii'dwatching.  hiking,  and  other 
wildlife  oriented  public  uses. 

The  area  might  be  objected  to  in  a 
mineral-short  era  on  the  basis  of  future 
mineral  possibilities.  However  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines'  ap- 
praisal of  the  proposed  wilderness  indi- 
cated no  significant  mineral  resources  on 
the  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  pre- 
serve desert  resources  for  future  students 
of  desert  flora  and  fauna. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

8.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Its  cover- 
age and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  is  a  result  of 
protracted  negotiations  on  the  Issue  of 
extension  of  coverage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  health  care 
field.  This  legislation  contains  elements 
of  a  proposal  I  advanced  earlier  on  this 
subject,  S.  2292,  and  like  suiy  proposed 
compromise,  It  is  not  precisely  what 
parties  in  interest  would  view  as  an 
optimum  solution.  I  do  believe,  however, 
the  statutory  language  I  present  today 
when  combined  with  meaningful  legisla- 
tive report  language  In  the  areas  of  bar- 
gaining units,  priority  board  action,  ex- 
pedited relief,  recognition  picketing, 
supervisors,  and  the  ally  doctrine  will 


provide  a  constructive  basis  for  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is 
an  extremely  delicately  balanced  law  and 
any  changes,  modifications,  or  additions 
to  it  must  not  upset  this  balance.  The 
proposal  and  legislative  report  categories 
I  suggest  I  believe  properly  reflect  this 
concern  and  emphasize  to  the  board  that 
health  care  labor  matters  are  of  a  spe- 
cial nature.  The  approach  I  suggest  also 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity of  health  care  to  a  communitj-. 

I  realize  there  wiU  be  sentiment  among 
certain  health  care  institutions  that  no 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary  and  the 
exclusion  of  coverage  of  hospitals  from 
the  act  should  continue  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances. I  reject  this  approach  as 
labor-management  relations  have,  and 
will  continue  to  be  channeled  into  self- 
help  situations  without  any  go^■emlng 
guidelines  for  resolution  of  such  dis- 
putes. This  approach  can  only  jeopardize 
patient  care  and  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  public  interest.  I  also  reject  the 
suggestion  that  mere  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption is  the  only  necessar>'  step  to 
take  to  settle  the  labor  relations  problems 
that  have  surfaced  in  the  health  care 
field.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
must  reflect  the  principle  that  disputes 
that  jeopardize  patient  care  must  be  con- 
sidered on  a  priority  basis  and  that  no 
labor-management  dispute  is  above  the 
public  interest  of  continuity  of  health 
care  to  a  community. 

I  am  hopeful  that  several  Senators  who 
have  been  actively  involved  in  tiiis  area 
will  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill  and 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  expeditiously  schedule  consideration 
of  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  plirase:  "or 
any  corporation  or  association  operating  a 
hospital,  if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inurea 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual," 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Bubaectlon:  "(14)  The  term  'health  care  in- 
stitution' shall  Include  any  hospital,  conva- 
lescent hospital,  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, health  clinic,  nvirslng  home,  extended 
care  faculty,  or  other  institution  devoted  to 
the  care  of  sick,  Infirm  or  aged  persons." 

(c)  A'he  last  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  inserting  In  U0O 
thereof,  "any  notice"  and  by  Inserting  befocv 
the  words  "shall  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  who  engages  in  any  strike  with- 
in the  appropriate  period  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section," 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng 
new  sentence:  "Whenever  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining Involves  employees  of  a  health  care 
institution,  the  provialons  of  this  section 
8(d)  Bhall  be  modified  as  foUowa: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8(d)  (1) 
shall  be  90  days;  the  notice  period  of  sec- 
tion 8(d)  (3)  shall  be  60  days;  and  the  con- 
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tract  period  of  section  8(d)(4)  shall  be  90 
days. 

"(B)  Where  the  bargaining  la  for  an  Ini- 
tial agreement  rollowlng  oertlfloatlon  or  rec- 
ognition, at  least  30  days'  notice  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dispute  ahall  be  given  by  the 
labor  organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth 
In  section  8(d)  (3). 

"(C)  After  notice  Is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Oonclllatlon  Service  under 
either  cUuse  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence, 
the  Service  ahall  promptly  communicate 
with  the  parties  and  use  Its  beet  efforts,  by 
mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to 
agreement.  The  parties  shaU  participate  fully 
and  promptly  In  such  meetings  as  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  In  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaglmg 
In  any  picketing,  or  other  concerted  refusal 
to  work  at  any  health  care  Institution  shall, 
not  less  than  10  days  prior  to  such  action, 
notify  the  Institution  In  writing  and  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Oonclllatlon  Service 
ot  that  Intention,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
bargaining  for  an  Initial  agreement  follow- 
ing oertlfloatlon  or  recognition  the  notice 
required  by  this  sentence  shall  not  be  given 
ontU  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
m  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shall  state 
the  date  and  time  that  such  action  will 
commence.  The  notice,  onoe  given,  may  be 
extended  by  the  written  agreement  ol  both 
parties." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  4oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelsow,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponaor  of  8.  406,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  relating  to  food  additives. 

8.   1414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 1414,  to  create 
an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   S48S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kenktot,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2488,  to  ex- 
tend title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram. 

8.   a4BT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bakeb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Mcmtana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  2497,  to  require  the  Ubrarlan  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
of  television  and  radio  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  18S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  Is 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581,  to  smiend 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the 
Blind  to  provide  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  program  authorized  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


8.  assa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2658,  directing 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  provide,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
nology of  solar  heating  and  for  the  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling. 

S.  8830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2820,  to  es- 
tablish administrative  and  governmental 
practices  and  procedures  for  certain 
kinds  of  surveillanoe  activities  engaged 
in  by  the  administrative  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government  when  exe- 
cuting their  investigative,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  other  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2830,  the  proposed 
National  Diabetes  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act. 

S.    2645 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2845,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  food  additives  which  have  muta- 
genic or  teratogenic  effects  on  man  or 
animals. 

S.   2t63  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2863,  to 
amend  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
certain  seatbelt  standards  shall  not  be 
required  imder  such  act. 

S.    2S96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2896.  to  ter- 
minate Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time. 

s.  a«97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2897,  to  raise 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  from 
$750  to  $850. 

S.  2>12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2912, 
to  provide  payments  to  compensate  Gov- 
ernments for  tax  iromunlty  of  Federal 
lands  within  their  boundaries. 

8.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmtre,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3006,  the 
Fiscal  Note  Act. 
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S.   300B   AMD  S.   3010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3009, 
to  provide  that  moneys  due  the  States 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  derived 
from  the  development  of  oil  shale  re- 
sources, may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  pubhc  roads  and  schools;  and 

S.  3010,  to  provide  that  moneys  due  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended, 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
public  roads  and  schools. 

S.  3018 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day joining  In  cosponsoring  legislation 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  institute  a  nation- 
wide program  of  gasoline  rationing. 

On  November  15,  1973  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  which  would  have  required  the  Pres- 
ident to  institute  a  program  of  gasoline 
rationing  by  January  15,  1974.  At  the 
time  I  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  concept 
of  rationing  Is  repugnant  to  all  the  American 
people,  and  It  certainly  Is  to  me,  but  we  must 
simply  face  the  facts— If  we  do  not  Imple- 
ment rationing  by  a  date  certain,  the  In- 
evitable will  happen,  the  decision  will  be  de- 
layed, shortages  will  worsen,  people  wlU  be 
out  of  work,  schools  and  hospitals  wUl  be 
forced  to  shut  down,  and  our  Nation  will  be 
crippled. 

The  amendment  to  require  rationing 
failed  by  a  close  vote  of  48  to  40.  Since 
then  the  need  for  action  has  become 
clear.  Our  dire  predictions  are  proving 
to  be  a  very  grim  reality;  the  Department 
of  Labor  reported  yesterday  that  more 
than  200,000  Americans  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits  hate  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis. 

In  spite  of  Irresponsible  statements 
that  the  "crisis  is  over"  the  situation  is 
likely  to  prove  to  be  even  more  serious 
in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  John  C.  Sawhill,  testi- 
fied before  a  combined  group  of  members 
from  the  Interior,  Public  Works  and 
Commerce  Committees  yesterday  about 
the  program  Instituted  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
He  said  he  does  not  believe  the  gasoline 
shortage  will  get  either  much  worse  or 
much  better  between  now  and  midyear. 
The  shortages  may  be  somewhat  more 
evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
States  than  they  have  been  in  recent 
months  but  they  will  not  disappear. 
Americans  will  still  be  short  at  least  20 
percent — perhaps  more — of  their  basic 
gasoline  supply  requirement. 

The  only  way  In  which  we  can  provide 
the  American  people  with  anything  re- 
sembling equitable  treatment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shortage  is  by  Instituting 
a  nationwide  gasoUne  rationing  program. 

I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3015,  the  Mandatory  Oaa 
Rationing  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.    3016 


At  the  reqdest  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
for  Mr.  Bentsen,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3016,  to  provide  that  an  Individual, 
who  for  December  1973,  was  entitled  to 
disability  benefits  under  a  State  program 
approved  under  title  XTV  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  be  presumed  for 
purposes  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  to  be  disabled  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1974. 

S.   3024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoft,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3024,  the  En- 
ergy Crisis  Unemployment  Benefits  Act 
of  1974. 

S.    3068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3068,  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

S.    3069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3069,  to  extend  through 
December  1974  the  period  during  which 
benefits  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  or  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability may  be  paid  without  interruption 
pending  the  required  disability  deter- 
mination, in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
received  public  assistance  imder  State 
plans  on  the  basis  of  disability  for  De- 
cember 1973,  but  not  for  any  month  be- 
fore July  1973. 

SENATE   JOINT  EESOLUTION    136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  136, 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
week  of  October  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional CJospel  Music  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLTTTION    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  sis  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  173, 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  National 
Commission  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy 
and  Its  Consequences  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  na- 
tional plan  for  control  of  epilepsy  and 
Its  consequences. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.J.  Res.  188,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  declare  by  proclamation  Aleksandr  I. 


Solzhenitsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  293— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
DISAPPROVE  PAY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OP  THE  PRESIDENT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  RATES  OF  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-701) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution : 
8.  Res.  293 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  the  offices  referred 
to  In  section  235  (f)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (relating  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress), transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Peb- 
r\iary  4.  1974,  pursuant  to  section  286(h)  of 
thatAot. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  294 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLL'TION  PRO- 
VIDING THAT  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING  IS  CONTINUED 
IN  EXISTENCE  AS  A  PERMANENT 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous 
consent.) 


PEEMANENT    STATUS   FOB    THE    SPECIAL 
COMMITTES    ON    AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Fong — the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging — ^I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  resolution  to 
authorize  permanent  status  for  the 
Committee  on  Aging. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that 
this  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  in  addition  to  Senator 
FoNG  and  myself:  Senators  Williams, 
Kennedy,  Randolph,  Tunney,  Chiles, 
Biden,  Clark,  Mondale,  Brooke,  Moss, 
Humphrey,  Hart,  Bible,  Stafford, 
Hartke,  Muskie,  Eagleton,  Domenici, 
and  Metzenbaum. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1961  to  provide  an  overview 
in  Congress  on  issues  of  direct  concern 
to  the  elderly. 

In  large  part,  this  action  was  taken 
because  proposals  for  aged  and  aging 
Americans  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  several  committees. 

Today,  for  example,  there  are  17 
standing  committees  in  the  Senate.  And 
at  least  13  have  some  jurisdiction  over 
proposals  affecting  the  elderly. 

Prom  the  time  of  its  creation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  been  a  special  com- 
mittee. Our  committee  has  never  sought 
legislative  jurisdiction  in  the  sense  that 
we  could  report  out  a  bill.  And  this  reso- 
lution—I  want  to  emphasize — would  not 
give  such  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Aging.  It  would  simply  authorize  perma- 
nent status  for  the  committee,  instead  of 
requiring  It  to  be  continued  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
existing  fimctlons  of  the  committee 
would,  In  no  way,  be  altered  or  compro- 


mised. We  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
information  for  other  congressional  units 
when  they  consider  legislation  affecting 
the  elderly.  We  wUl  also  provide  a  broad 
overview — by  conducting  hearings,  issu- 
ing reports,  and  engaging  in  other  fact- 
findlr.g  efforts — on  specific  issues  of  im- 
mediate and  long-range  concern  for  aged 
and  aging  Americans. 

This  mission,  it  seems  to  me.  becomes 
all  the  more  important  now  because  the 
problems  and  challenges  for  the  elderly 
have  become  even  more  complex. 

My  basic  point  is  that  aging  Is  a  dy- 
namic and  constantly  changing  field.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  4 
million  persons  65  and  above,  or  1  out  of 
every  25  Americans.  Today,  the  elderly 
number  21  million,  or  one-tenth  of  our 
entire  population.  And  in  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  65-plus  segment  of 
our  population  will  approach  30  million. 
Moreover,  the  trend  toward  earlier  and 
earlier  retirement  is  making  it  crystal 
clear  that  "aging"  issues  are  affecttog 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  each  year. 
In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  then,  re- 
tirement— or  the  prospect  of  retire- 
ment— should  be  regarded  as  a  major  so- 
cial force  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  also  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  full  Import  of  these  fast 
moving  developments,  as  well  as  to  re- 
spond with  sound  and  sensible  policies 
for  immediate  and  long-range  issues. 

Thirteen  years  of  existence  have  also 
amply  demonstrated  the  need  for  con- 
tinual updating  of  committee  reports, 
working  papers,  hearings,  and  other  pub- 
lications. In  the  early  1960s,  for  instance, 
the  committee  considered  many  issues 
directly  related  to  the  enactment  of 
medicare.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  impact  of  national  health  Insurance 
proposals  which  would  incorporate  medi- 
care or  make  other  major  changes. 

Aside  from  the  overriding  policy  issues 
for  making  the  Committee  on  Aging  per- 
manent, there  are  some  importsmt  prao^ 
tical  reasons  as  well: 

With  permanent  status  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  could  be  considered 
in  the  planning  for  office  space  during 
the  expansion  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Now  the  staff  must  work  in 
very  cramped  surroimdlngs.  Twenty  peo- 
ple are  crowded  into  three  rooms. 

It  would  be  possible  for  our  commit- 
tee to  reduce  our  annual  budget  request 
because  we  could  eventually  qualify  for 
permanent  appropriations  for  profes- 
sional, secretarial,  and  office  expenses. 

The  committee  should  have  sought' 
permanent  status  imder  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
That  action,  I  strongly  believe,  should 
be  taken  now.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ag-| 
ing  has  22  members,  making  it  the  sec- 
ond largest  committee  in  the  Senate  ttf  ter 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  have 
a  very  vital  function  to  perform.  And 
permanent  status  would  enable  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff  to  plan  future 
activities  with  greater  precision  and 
efficiency. 

The  will  of  the  Senate  In  regard  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has  already 
been  expressed  on  the  13  occasslons  that 
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the  committee  has  been  renewed  for  1 
year.  I  believe  that  will  should  be  ex- 
pressed again  on  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Because  time  Is  of  the  essence,  I 
strongly  urge  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  resolution  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  the  measure  I  Introduced 
a  few  minutes  ago  to  make  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  a  permanent  committee,  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  referred  to  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  294 
HeaolutJoa  providing  that  tHe  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  Is  continued  in  existence 
aa  a  permanent  special  conmilttee  and  au- 
thorising additional  expendltxires  therefor 
ReMlved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33, 
87th  Congress,  agreed  to  February  18.  1961. 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  continued 
In  existence  and  shall  hereafter  be  a  perma- 
nent, special  committee  of  the  Senate  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "committee").  The 
committee    shaU    continue    to    consist    of 
twenty-two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  thirteen  of  whom  ehaU 
be  appointed  from  the  majority  party  and 
nine  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  from  the 
mtoorlty  party.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
■haU  continue  to  appoint  the  chairman  from 
among  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
from  the  majority  party. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  committee  ahaU  make  a 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems  and 
opportunities  of  older  people.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportunities 
of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  adequate 
Income,  of  finding  employment,  of  engaging 
In  productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of  se- 
curing proper  housing,  and,  when  necessary, 
of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  proposed 
l«gl«Utlon  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee. 
•ndtte  committee  shall  riot  have  power  to 
wport  by  bUl,  or  otherwise  have  leelslative 
juriidlctlon. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
oommltteo  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  continue  to  be  an 
additional  committee  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph 6(d)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standlne 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

8k:.  3.  (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  hold 
hearings.  (8)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  durmg  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
Of  wltneasee  and  the  production  of  corre- 
^ndenoe,  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(6)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony oraUy  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
^rsonnel.  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovenunent  department  or  agency  oon- 
eerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
Malatiatton,  to  use  on  a  reUnbursiible  basM 
,1..'^"^*^  °'  personnel,  Information,  and 
facUltlee  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(9)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In 
r!^-°'  °^^  y**^)  °'  intermittent  services  of 
individual     consultant^     or     organlzaUons 
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thereof,  m  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  that  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  proeiu-e  such  services  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  and  (10)  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  training  of  Ite  professional 
staff  In  the  same  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  the  same  conditions  that  a  standing 
committee  may  provide  such  assistance  imder 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  consid- 
eration in  the  appointment  of  staff  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  personnel 
assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fix- 
ing of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  facul- 
ties, and  the  accesslbUity  of  committee 
records. 


I 
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ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

aXNATX   BSaOlUTION    381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfkld  for 
Mr.  INOUYE,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nitmn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
industry. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  B.  424  AND  S.  1041 

AMENDMENTS   NOB.    879   AND    B80 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  METPCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  meets  to  consider  the  Na- 
tional Resource  Land  Management  Act 
(S.  424  and  S.  1041),  I  intend  to  offer 
two  amendments.  They  would  establish  a 
wilderness  review  process  for  the  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

When  the  WUdemess  Act  was  enacted 
in  1964,  the  Congress  directed  three  Fed- 
eral land  managing  agencies  to  review 
the  potential  wilderness  areas  on  their 
lands— the  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  But  the  fourth  such  agency 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
omitted.  As  a  result,  none  of  the  450  mil- 
lion acres  which  BLM  administers  has 
been  studied  for  possible  designation  as 
wilderness.  My  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  remedy  this  omission. 

The  nrst  amendment  directs  BLM  to 
identify  all  areas  of  BLM  land  that 
would  qualify  as  wilderness  under  the 
definition  In  the  1984  WUdemess  Act 
This  would  be  done  as  part  of  the  inven- 
tory process  that  Is  already  mandated  in 
the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  requires  BLM 
to  take  those  areas,  study  their  wUder- 
ness  potential,  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  each  of  them,  in  order  that  the 
Congress  can  decide  whether  or  not  to 
establish  them  as  wUdemess  areas.  This 
review  would  follow  the  process  already 
prescribed  in  the  Wilderness  Act,  requir- 
ing field  studies  and  local  public  hearings 
In  the  affected  States. 

These  amendments  would  establish  an 


orderly  planning  process  for  potential 
wilderness  areas  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
without  interfering  with  the  uses  to 
which  these  lands  are  already  being  put 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  two 
amendments  at  this  time.  For  purposes 
of  printing.  I  ask  that  they  be  attached  to 
both  S.  424  and  S.  1041  since  it  is  uncer- 
tain which  measure  will  be  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxndment  No.  979 

For  S.  424: 

Add  the  following  sentence  to  Section 
4.  after  the  sentence  ending  on  naee  a 
line  18:  f  b"  ». 

Areas  oontalnlng  wlldemesa  characteris- 
tics as  described  Ui  Sec.  2(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1964  (78  Stat.  890)  shaU  be 
identified  within  five  years  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Add  a  new  subsectloa  (d)  to  Sec.  5,  and 
renTimber  the  foUowlng  subsection  accord- 
ingly: 

Areas  Identified  pursuant  to  Sec.  102  as 
having  wilderness  characteristics  shall  be  re- 
viewed within  fifteen  years  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  Sec.  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1964  (78  Stat.  893-893) . 

Amkndmxnt  No.  080 

For  S.  1041 : 

Add  the  foUowlng  sentence  to  Section 
102,  after  the  sentence  ending  on  page  6. 

Areas  containing  wilderness  characteris- 
tics as  described  in  Sec,  2(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890)  shaU  be 
Identified  within  five  yaara  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Add  the  new  subsection  (c)  to  Sec.  103 
and  renumber  the  following  subsection 
accordingly: 

Areas  Identified  pursuant  to  Sec.  102  as 
having  wilderness  characteristics  shall  be  re- 
viewed within  fifteen  years  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  Sec.  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964  (78  Stat.  892-693), 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 1  announced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  scheduled  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Department  of  Interior's  future 
leasing  program  for  the  Federal  coal  re- 
sources of  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  is  sched- 
uled for  March  13  at  vrtilch  time  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Today,  I  wish  to  announce  that  on 
April  1  and  2  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  representatives  of  the  coal  indus- 
try, State  governments  Involved,  and  the 
general  public.  We  al$o  Intend  to  hold 
field  hearings  during  the  Easter  recess. 
We  will  announce  the  date,  time,  and 
place  of  those  hearings  as  soon  as  ar? 
rangements  have  been  completed. 

We  hope  that  the  witnesses  will  not 
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only  express  their  views  about  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy  but  will  comment  on 
the  testimony  presented  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  on 
March  13.  Witnesses  may  also  wish  to 
comment  on  the  questions  which  the  sub- 
committee asked  the  administration  to 
suiswer.  For  the  convenience  of  potential 
witnesses,  the  questions  are  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  25 
on  page  4042. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  April  1  and  2.  Persons  who  wish 
to  testify  should  call  Mike  Harvey  of  the 
committee  staff  at  225-1076. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PROPOSED  TREATY  WITH 
PANAMA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  editorial  columns  on  Panama's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  the 
United  States  recently  appeared  in  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Both  of  these  editorials  discuss  vital 
Issues  in  the  negotiations  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  dated  February  17, 1974. 
by  Columnist  Jeimes  J.  Kilpatrlck  entl- 
tltled  "The  Sell-out  of  Security  In  Pan- 
ama," and  one  dated  February  18,  1974, 
by  Columnist  John  Chamberlain  en- 
titled "Wm  Panama  Bluff  Us?"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Feb.  17,  1974] 

The  Sell-ottt  or  SECunrrT  in  Panama 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Formal  negotiations  wUl  get  under  way 
In  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  looking  to 
the  drafting  of  a  new  treaty  that  would  put 
an  end  to  U.S.  p>ossession  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  has  said,  an 
agreement  shoiUd  be  ready  to  present  to  the 
Senate. 

But  if  the  Nixon  Administration  succeeds 
In  marching  this  treaty  to  ratification,  It  will 
be  over  the  dead  body,  metaphorically 
speaking,  of  Pennsylvania's  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  The  gentleman  from  WUkee- 
Barre  has  been  sounding  Catonlan  warn- 
ings on  this  matter  for  the  last  15  years.  He 
has  a  couple  of  hundred  allies  In  the  House 
and  a  substantial  number  of  senators  who 
agree  with  his  view;  Abrogation  of  the  treaty 
of  1903  would  be  folly. 

In  my  own  view.  Flood  and  his  cohort  are 
precisely  right.  A  dozen  sound  reasons  can  be 
advanced  for  leaving  the  treaty  undisturbed. 
The  only  argument  In  favor  of  abrogation 
was  put  forward  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  In  a 
recent  speech.  The  present  treaty,  he  said. 
has  embittered  our  relations  with  Panama 
and  been  an  affront  to  every  developing  na- 
tion around  the  world.  Kennedy  describes 
the  treaty  of  1903  as  "an  embarrassing  ana- 
chronism." 

The  Senator  embarrasses  easily.  Under  ihe 
treaty  of  1903,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  rights  "In  perpetuity"  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  our  Nation  has  pored  billions  of  dollars 
Into  Panama.  Since  the  canal  wtw  opened  to 
traffic  In  1914.  It  'hem  been  operated  and 
maintained  with  scrupulous  fidelity  as  an 
International  waterway,  freely  avaUable  to 
the  ships  of  the  world.  Doubtless  a  new  treaty 


would  have  some  advantage  for  Panama. 
What  poeslble  advantage  would  It  have  lot 
us? 

The  eight  principles  that  would  underlie  a 
new  treaty  were  set  forward  In  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Panama  on  Feb.  7  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger.  These  begin  with  outright 
abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty.  The  concept  of 
perpetuity  would  be  eliminated.  At  the  end 
of  some  fixed  period  of  years.  aU  US.  Juris- 
diction would  be  terminated,  and  Panama 
would  assume  total  responslbUlty  for  opera- 
tion of  the  canal.  Meanwhile,  Panama  would 
participate  In  administration  of  the  canal, 
and  the  UJ3.,  now  and  hereafter,  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
operation. 

These  are  principles — for  what?  In  Flood's 
view,  they  speU  sell-out  and  surrender.  In 
return  for  Its  enormous  Investment,  the 
United  States  gets  nothing.  In  place  of  the 
canal's  stable  and  orderly  administration  over 
these  past  60  years,  the  United  States  wins 
the  prospect  of  Commiuilst  domination. 

To  be  sure.  If  the  proposed  new  treaty 
were  ratified.  Panama  no  longer  would  be  em- 
barrassed. That  Is  delightful.  Is  It  not?  The 
people  of  Panama  would  be  happy.  Their 
leftist  dictatorship  would  be  pleased.  The 
Soviet  Union,  now  the  first  naval  power  In 
the  world,  would  be  ecstatic.  But  how  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  did  these  felicitous 
objectives  come  to  be  poUcles  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  ? 

Great  powers,  If  they  woiild  remain  great 
powers,  have  to  accept  a  measure  of  un- 
popularity. They  cannot  survive  as  every- 
body's chum.  Senator  Kennedy  imagines  that 
in  today's  world  "nations  relate  to  each 
other  on  a  basis  of  equality."  It  Is  not  so. 
Such  equality  may  exist  In  the  kmdergartens 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  everyone  plays 
make-believe,  but  Is  no  part  of  the  real 
world. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  could  be  mustered  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  sellout.  The  Hotise  Itself  may 
have  to  be  reckoned  with;  it  shares  with 
the  Senate  the  power  "to  dispose  of  and 
make  aU  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  It  wUl  be  some 
time  before  the  canal  changes  hands.  Mean- 
whUe.  suppose  we  look  to  the  canal's  defenses 
and  keep  the  old  powder  dry. 

[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Feb.  18.  1974] 
Will  Panama  Blutf  Us? 
(By  John  Chamberlam) 

The  West  has  already  lost  Its  access  to  one 
strategic  waterway,  the  Suez  Canal.  If  and 
when  the  Egyptians  do  clear  and  open  the 
Suez  with  or  without  United  Nations  sur- 
veillance, the  presence  of  a  superior  Soviet 
fleet  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  will  cer- 
tainly have  an  effect  on  its  use.  The  West 
win  send  Its  ships  through  Suez  on  suf- 
ferance. 

Yet,  with  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  seems 
ready  to  toss  away  its  ownership  rights  to 
the  647  square  miles  of  Panama  Canal  Zone 
territory  which  It  bought  from  the  newly 
emergent  nation  of  Panama  In  1903.  The 
"tale  of  two  canals"  could  end  with  the  so- 
called  Third  World  telling  the  ship -owning 
nations,  the  "developed  countries."  what 
they  must  do  to  get  passage  from  one  hemis- 
phere to  another  without  having,  like  Vasco 
da  Oama.  Magellan  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
of  old,  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  In 
one  direction  or  Cape  Horn — "Cape  Stiff" — 
In  the  other. 

The  loss  of  Suez  Is  a  fait  accompli;  we 
need  not  discuss  that  here.  But  the  decision 
on  Panama,  while  It  may  already  have  been 
settled  In  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger's  mind, 
win  have  to  be  made  in  the  UB.  Senate. 
Will  o\ur  congressmen  be  bluffed  by  General 
Omar  Torrljos.  dictator  of  Panama,  who  has 


threatened  to  send  6,000  Panamanian 
Guardsmen  to  occupy  the  Canal  Zone  by 
force  If  we  fall  to  make  a  new  treaty  setting 
a  date  for  ceding  the  Canal  territory  to 
Panama  as  Its  "rightful"  owner? 

The  "moral"  right  of  Panama  to  the  Zone 
Is  certainly  far  from  clear.  The  sovereign 
nation  of  Colombia,  which  Is  currently  ask- 
ing for  Its  own  "cut"  in  any  change  In  Canal 
operations,  htks  made  It  plain  that  It  con- 
siders the  Zone  was  originally  taken  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  from  Colombia, 
not  from  any  Panamanian  "nation."  Whether 
the  U.S.  instigated  the  revolution  in  which 
the  Panamanians  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  Colombia  or  not,  the  truth  is  that 
Teddy  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  making  a 
"package"  deal  at  the  time.  The  presence  of 
oiar  warships  kept  Colombia  from  retaking 
its  dissident  province  of  Panama.  In  return 
for  the  help  that  was  implicit  In  Roosevelt's 
waving  of  the  Big  Stick,  the  gratefiil  Pana- 
manians (as  they  were  then)  sold  us  the 
Canal  Zone  outright.  It  was  a  legitimate 
transaction,  given  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Panama  government.  In  case  the  whole  busi- 
ness should  now  be  Judged  lllegitlmate  after 
70  years  of  UB.  ownership,  the  canal  should 
revert,  not  to  General  Omar  Torri Joe's  gov-j 
emment.  but  to  Colombia.  | 

The  UJS..  in  building  the  Canal,  certainly 
conferred  a  number  of  very  desirable  boona 
not  only  on  Panama,  but  on  the  world  m  gen- 
eral. We  did  a  great  Job  in  eradicating  yeUow 
fever  In  the  Zone,  and  in  Panama  Itself.  We 
brought  all  of  Western  Latin  America — Ecua- 
dor, Peru.  ChUe.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  states 
of  Central  America — ^Into  a  profitable  rela- 
tionship with  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  cities  of  North  America. 

As  Donald  M.  Dozer,  an  American  hUtortan 
who  has  specialized  in  U.S.-Latln  Amerlcaa 
relations,  points  out.  the  economy  of  Panama 
showed  the  highest  average  annual  mcreasa 
In  gross  domestic  product  In  the  decade  oj 
the  19608  of  any  economy  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Despite  the  almost  xmlversal 
world  inflation,  the  U.S.  has  not  raised  Canal 
tolls  since  1914,  when  the  waterway  was  first 
opened. 

Aside  from  whatever  original  skulduggery 
accompanied  the  U.S.  role  in  sustaining  th« 
Panamanian  revolt  against  Colombia.  W6 
have  nothing  to  apologize  for  in  ovir  admln« 
istratlon  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Professor  Dozer 
has  suggested  that,  far  from  ceding  the  Zona 
to  a  country  that  never  legltUnately  owned 
It.  we  should  admit  it  to  the  U.S.  as  the  51st 
state.  Actually,  we  have  the  same  right  to  b« 
In  the  Canal  Zone  that  we  have  to  be  In  Ha* 
wall,  where  we  sustained  the  ousting  of  a  na- 
tive government. 

Win  Congress  listen  to  Professor  Dozert 
ProbaSlv  not.  The  U.S..  in  common  with  th« 
West  in"  general,  has  totally  given  up  on  lt« 
power  to  protec :  Its  Interests  In  a  world  that 
is  openly  contemptuous  of  our  weakness. 


GIVEAWAY  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1974  edition  of  the  Phyllis 
Schlafly  report  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention.  This  report  is  a  verj-  en» 
lightening  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  recent  event* 
leading  to  the  decision  by  the  State  De« 
partment  to  relinquish  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  that  very  crucial  area.  Mrs.  Schlafly 
very  convincingly  points  out  how  vital 
it  is  from  a  military  and  economic  stand- 
point that  the  United  States  maintain 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  ascribe  to  the 
views  expressed  by  this  very  fine  Ameri- 
can, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articls 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report, 

February,  1974] 
OmuwAT  or  THZ  Panama  Camai. 

(NoTK. — Phyllis  Schlafly  U  the  co-author 
of  three  books  on  nuclear  strategy,  "The 
OraTecUggers"  (1904)  "Strike  From  Space" 
(1986),  and  "Th»  Betrayers"  (1968),  which 
accurately  predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  program  to  overtake  and  surpass  the 
U.S.  In  nuclear  weapons.  She  has  testified  on 
national  securltjr  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees. 
She  Is  now  a  commentator  on  Spectrxim  for 
CBB  radio  and  television.  Her  1972  eerlea  of 
Intervlevrs  with  military  and  nuclear  experts 
was  aired  on  70  television  and  60  radio  sta- 
tions. Her  first  book  was  "A  Choice  Not  an 
Kdho"  (19fl4),  and  her  latest  book  la  a  biog- 
raphy entitled  "Mlndszenty  the  Man"  (1972) . 
An  honors  graduate  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  she  has 
a  Master's  Degree  from  Harvard  University.) 

If  our  State  Department  succeeds  In  giv- 
ing away  the  Panama  Canal,  It  will  be  the 
biggest  giveaway  in  the  history  of  foreign 
handouts.  It  sounds  incredible  that  any 
American  official  would  be  seriously  contem- 
plating such  a  step,  but  certain  State  De- 
partment diplomats  and  the  United  Nations 
have  been  conniving  toward  this  objective  for 
years.  Of  course,  they  don't  call  It  giving 
away  the  Panama  Canal — they  "cover"  their 
purpose  in  diplomatic  lang\iage.  They  say 
they  are  "renegotiating  the  Treaty  of  1903." 
But  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  U.S.  Canal  Zone  Is  Just  as  much 
American  territory  as  the  LoiUalana  Pur- 
chase of  1803,  the  Oadsden  piirchase  of  1863, 
and  the  Alaska  purchase  of  1887.  Incidental- 
ly, w©  have  paid  more  for  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone  than  for  all  those  other  huge  territories 
combined,  and  there  Is  no  more  reason  to 
give  It  away  under  threat  of  political  black- 
maU  than  there  Is  to  give  away  LoiUsiana. 
Arizona  or  Alaska. 

The  United  States  acquired  sovereign  con- 
trol "in  perpetuity"  over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
by  means  of  the  1903  Treaty  with  Panama, 
which  Is  stUl  In  effect,  and  which  cannot 
legally  be  abrogated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, by  the  UN,  or  by  Panama.  We  do  not 
rent  or  lease  the  Canal  Zone;  we  bought  It 
outright  and  Immediately  paid  the  full  pur- 
chase price  of  «10  mllUon.  The  words  "rent" 
or  "lease"  are  not  used  In  the  Treaty  with 
Panama;  but  the  word  "grants,"  in  variant 
forms.  Is  used  19  times  In  the  Treaty.  The 
United  States  accepted  this  grant  under 
Congressional  authority. 

In  addition  to  obuinlng  aU  the  rights 
power  and  authority  of  sovereignty,  the 
United  States  bought  the  land  In  the  Canal 
Zone  from  Individual  property  owners  which 
makes  us  the  owner  of  aU  the  land  as  well 
as  the  sovereign.  We  not  only  paid  the  legal 
owners  of  the  land,  but  also  those  who  were 
living  there  only  under  so-called  squatter's 
rights  with  only  shadowy  claims. 

Tr.S.  INVESTMZNT  IN  PANAMA 

The  United  States  has  borne  every  expense 
of  buUdlng  and  maintaining  the  Panama 
Canal.  By  1973;  our  net  investment  in  the 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  totaled  almost  $6  7 
bUllon.  We  have  never  even  amortized  the 
original  cost  of  constructing  the  Canal.  We 
have  operated  the  Canal  as  an  Interoceanlc 
public  utUlty  avaUable  to  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world  at  toUs  which  are  Just  and 
equitable,  and  probably  lower  than  thev 
ought  to  be.  ' 

The  annuity  of  •430,000  which  the  United 
States  has  been  paying  to  Panama  since 
1939  Is  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
anr.ual  franchise  payment  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  resulting  from  the  grant  of  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  to  the  United  States.  The 
remaining  $1.6  mllHon  we  have  been  paying 


Panama  every  year  since  1956  comes  out  of 
State  Department  appropriations  to  promote 
friendly  relations  with  Panama.  In  no  sense 
are  these  combined  payments,  totaling  an- 
nually almost  92  mlUlon,  to  be  regarded  as 
rental  payments  for  the  use  of  the  Canal  or 
Canal  Zone. 

NO  CUTLTT  CONSCIENCE 

Americans  should  not  have  any  guilty  con- 
science about  our  treatment  of  Panama.  The 
United  States  has  created  all  the  wealth  that 
exists  In  Panama.  American  money  and 
brains  and  labor  have  been  responsible  for 
building  and  operating  the  Canal. 

Panama's  complaints  against  the  United 
States  have  no  foundation,  but  have  been 
invented  and  exploited  by  greedy  Panaman- 
ian politicians.  Before  we  built  the  Canal, 
Panama  was  pest -ridden  and  mosquito- 
infested.  The  American  people  went  to  work 
In  this  menacing  and  Inhospitable  environ- 
ment and,  in  eleven  years,  wrought  a  miracle 
In  the  JUugle.  They  created  a  disease-free 
ocean  highway  which  remains  to  this  day 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  Canal 
today  supplies  Panama  with  one-third  of  Its 
national  Income,  giving  It  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  In  Central  America  and  the 
fourth  highest  In  Latin  America. 

Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Brlggs  simamed  up 
very  well  what  Panemia  owes  us:  "Few  enter- 
prises as  creditable  as  the  Panama  Canal 
are  Inscribed  In  the  pages  of  history.  The 
United  States  has  maintained  the  Canal  to 
the  very  great  profit  "of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  Independence  of  which  was 
guaranteed  In  the  original  Treaty.  Had  It 
not  been  for  the  United  States,  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Panama  might  still  be  crossing  the 
continental  divide  on  muleback,  slapping 
mosquitoes,  and  poling  their  dugout  canoes 
down  the  muddy  Chagres  River — as  they  did 
for  three  centuries  under  Spain,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  under  Columbia." 

LESSON    FBOM    SUEZ 

We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  history 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Since  Egypt  seized  It  In 
1956,  It  has  been  totally  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  Egyptian  government.  For  us 
to  relinquish  authority  over  our  Panama 
Canal  would  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  Panama, 
which  has  had  13  changes  of  government 
since  World  War  n.  five  of  them  violent, 
and  where  the  radicals  riot  every  time  they 
want  a  new  concession. 

In  the  spring  of  1973.  Congressman  Philip 
Crane  appeared  on  the  television  program 
The  Advocates.  A  former  professor  of  Latin 
American  history.  Dr.  Crane  gave  his 
audience  a  lesson  in  Panamanian  history 
which  shows  why  we  would  be  very  foolish, 
indeed,  to  deliver  sovereignty  over  the  UjS. 
Canal  Zone  into  Panamanian  hands: 

"If  we  gave  up  the  Canal  Zone,  we  would 
be  entrusting  the  security  of  the  Canal  to 
one  of  the  most  unstable  coimtrles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Consider  the  political 
upheaval  Just  since  World  War  II. 

"Enrique  Jimenez  became  President  under 
a  new  constitution.  He  served  imtll  the  elec- 
tions of  1948  which  were  declared  a  fraud, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Chanls.  Police 
Chief  Jose  Remon  forced  Chanls  to  resign 
and  Roberto  Chiarl  was  declared  President. 

"The  Supreme  Court  voided  Chlarl's  ap- 
pointment, and  Amulfo  Arias  took  office.  Po- 
lice Chief  Remon  pressured  Arias  out  of  of- 
fice and  Alclblades  Arosemena  was  put  In.  He 
served  atwut  a  year  luitll  Remon  himself 
was  elected  President  In  1952  Remon  was 
assassinated  in  1955  and  replaced  by  Jose 
Remon  Gulaado  who  was  arrested  12  days 
later  as  a  suspect  In  the  assassination. 
Rlcardo  Arias  served  out  his  term.  Ernesto 
de  la  Guardia  was  elected  In  1966  and  be- 
came the  first  President  since  the  war  to 
serve  a  fxxll  f o\ir-year  term. 

"Roberto  Chiarl  served  until  1964  when 
Marco  Robles  took  office.  Robles  was  Im- 
peached but  kept  In  power  by  the  national 
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guard  until  the  Inauguralton.  again,  of 
Amulfo  Arias  in  October  1968.  After  Just 
eleven  days.  Arias  was  overthrown  by  the 
guard  and  Colonel  Omar  Torrljos,  the  present 
dictator,  seized  control  and  abolished  the 
constitution." 

If  we  supinely  submitted  to  demands  to 
turn  the  operations  a»d  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  over  to  dictator  Torrljos,  he 
could  charge  discriminatory  rates  or  close 
it  to  Free  World  shipping  at  will.  Just  as 
Nasser  closed  the  Suez  Oanal. 

Incidentally,  the  response  from  viewers  of 
The  Advocates  program  was  overwhelming 
Mare  than  12,000  persons  cast  ballots,  and 
8«  percent  said  the  umted  States  should 
not  give  up  the  UJS.  Canal  Zone. 

APPEASEMXNT  DOESN'T  PAT 

Appeasement  of  the  Panama  radicals  has 
always  tremendously  Increased  our  prob- 
lems. In  1936  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
gave  away  without  compensation  many  of 
our  rights  In  Panama.  In  World  War  n.  It 
cost  us  a  high  price  to  get  back  the  defense 
bases  we  vitally  needed.  For  the  past  36 
years,  the  more  concessions  the  United 
States  has  given  Panama,  the  more  the  antl- 
Amerlcans  and  pro-Communlste  have  In- 
creased their  demands,  often  punctuated 
with  violence  and  riots.  In  1946,  Alger  Hiss 
sent  to  the  United  Nations  a  "report"  In 
which  he  referred  to  the  US.  Canal  Zone  as 
"occupied  territory." 

Part  of  our  problem  today  Is  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Christian  Herter  In  1960  per- 
suaded President  Elsenliower  to  permit  the 
Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown  alongside  the 
U.S.  Flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  In  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1903  In  which  Panama 
agreed  to  forego  forever  the  right  to  exercise 
any  act  of  sovereignty  within  the  Zone. 

THX  JOHNSON  TBEATIXS 

In  1967.  the  Lyndon  Johnson  Administra- 
tion secretly  drafted  three  treaties  with 
Panama  which  would  have  constituted  a 
giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal.  If  It  had 
succeeded.  Those  three  treaties.  If  ratified, 
would  have  given  VS.  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  would  have  let 
Panama  share  with  the  United  States  In  the 
running  of  the  Canal  Zone,  would  have 
given  Panama  legal  control  over  any  new 
canal  which  might  be  built  In  Panama,  and 
would  have  sharply  Increased  our  annual 
payments  to  Panama  from  $1.9  million  to 
about  $22  million  a  year. 

The  Johnson  Administration  had  planned 
to  keep  the  text  of  the  treaties  secret  until 
after  they  were  signed,  and  then  rush 
ratification  through  the  Senate  on  the  usual 
pretext  that  delicate  International  relations 
would  be  upset  If  action  were  not  prompt. 
This  plan  was  foiled  when  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une exclusively  secured  a  copy  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  published  It  In 
full  on  July  15,  1967 — one  of  the  great  news 
scoops  of  the  20th  century.  Copies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  were  supplied  to  all  Con- 
gressmen, who  were  unable  to  secure  the 
text  through  the  State  Department. 

Congressmen  from  botji  sides  of  the  aisle 
iimted  m  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect VS.  sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone.  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood  warned :  "The  Panama  Canal, 
as  the  key  strategic  point  In  the  Western 
Heml^here  and  the  greatest  single  symbol 
of  United  States  prestige.  Is  marked  for  a 
takeover  by  Red  revolutlonal  force."  Con- 
gresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  as- 
sailed the  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  as  a 
"giveaway"  and  warned  that  It  "only  opens 
the  way  to  surrendering  the  Canal  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama." 

The  Johnson  Administration  treaties  were 
quashed  by  the  uproar  In  Congress.  But  that 
dldnt  dampen  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
powerful  forces  In  our  country  which  are 
obsessed  with  giving  aw$y  American  wealth 
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and  assets  to  foreign  countries.  These  forces 
have  given  away  our  money,  our  Indiistrlee, 
our  Jobs,  oiu-  wheat,  and  our  technology.  And 
they  have  persisted  In  their  everlasting  en- 
thusiasm to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

STATE  DEPAHTMENT  CONNIVANCE 

Certain  State  Department  officials,  acting 
without  authority  and  In  violation  of  the 
1903  Treaty,  have  attempted  to  compromise 
excltislve  U.S.  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Robert  Hurwltch,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs  In  the  State  De- 
partment, testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  Its  colonial 
enclave  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The  U.8.  Am- 
bassador to  Panama,  Robert  Sayre,  speaking 
to  the  Rotary  Club  In  Panama  on  February 
27,  1973,  erroneously  declared  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  Panama's  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Then  the  United  Nations  got  Into  the  act 
with  a  resolution  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
giving  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 
whereupon  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  John  Scall,  gave  a  public 
pledge  that  his  Government  would  "con- 
clude a  new  treaty  promptly"  supporting 
"Panama's  Just  aspirations"  and  abandoning 
the  "perpetuity  clause."  On  the  showdown 
vote,  13  members  of  the  Security  Co\uicll 
voted  against  us,  and  Britain  abstfdned.  The 
lone  "No"  vote  was  cast  by  the  United  States 
and  constituted  our  third  veto  in  the  history 
of  the  UN. 

In  mid-March  1978,  the  UN  Security 
Council  met  In  Panama.  There  was  no  log- 
ical reason  for  the  Security  Council  to  meet 
there,  but  It  did.  The  United  States  should 
have  vetoed  the  s\iggestlon,  but  we  didn't. 
The  Sec\irlty  Council  was  devoted  to  a  series 
of  speeches  bitterly  and  cleverly  denouncing 
the  United  States  as  brutally  suppressing 
Panama  by  the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism. 
Castro's  representative  led  the  diatribe,  fol- 
lowed by  other  Latin  American  delegates. 
Torrljos  made  a  militant  'speech,  pressing 
Panama's  claim  for  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  U.S.  Ambassador  John  A.  Scall 
made  an  unimpressive,  defensive  reply. 

THZ   NKW   BUNK^   TSXATT 

January  1974  was  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
of  the  1964  riots  at  the  Panama  Canal  In 
which  three  American  soldiers  were  killed. 
One  might  have  thought  that  a  good  way  to 
observe  the  anniversary  would  have  been  to 
lay  a  wreath  on  the  graves  of  those  soldiers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  But  that  was  not 
the  way  the  State  Department  looked  upon 
the  event.  Our  State  Department  thinks  that 
a  good  way  to  observe  such  an  anniversary 
Is  to  give  more  concessions  to  the  rioters. 
That  Is  exactly  what  happened  when  roving 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  agreed  on 
January  9,  1974  to  eventually  end  American 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Bunker  Agreement  was  described  as  a  major 
step  toward  this  objective. 

Panamanian  sources  said  that  the  points 
Ambassador  Bunker  agreed  on  in  Panama 
Included  a  time  limit  for  the  United  States 
to  cede  the  Canal  to  Panama,  progressive 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  over  It,  neutrality 
of  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the  flying 
of  the  Panamlan  flag  there,  and  Panamanian 
participation  In  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  defense  of  the  Canal. 
Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  the  leading  Con- 
gressional authority  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
Immediately  labeled  this  Bunker  agreement 
as  "merely  another  Incident  In  a  program 
to  surrender  the  Canal  Zone  that  has  not 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  dip- 
lomatic episodes  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States." 

TORBUOS   THXEAT8 

Tba  day  KUsworth  Bunker  arrived  In  Pan- 
ama, the  present  dictate,  Omar  Torrljoe. 


hurled  this  InsxUtlng  language:  "If  negoti- 
ations fall,  we  have  no  other  recourse  but  to 
fight.  .  .  ,  This  Is  the  last  opportunity.  This 
will  be  the  last  peaceful  negotiations. 

If  we  fall  this  time,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  The  people  are  losing 
their  patience  and  t4ie  arrival  of  Bunker  is 
their  last  hope.  It  depends  on  him  whether 
or  not  the  time  bomb  that  is  the  Canal  Zone 
explodes." 

Ambassador  Bunker  should  have  taken  the 
next  plane  back  to  Washington.  Instead,  he 
stayed  and  caved  In  to  the  threats  of  the 
Panamanian  dictator — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  history  of  our  relationship 
with  Panama  proves  that,  when  we  give  In 
to  their  blackmail,  extortion  and  violence.  It 
only  encourages  more  of  the  same. 

Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs  expressed  the 
opinion  of  many  Senators  when  he  said:  "I 
am  tired  of  seeing  the  United  States  negoti- 
ate at  gunpoint.  As  soon  as  a  demonstration 
or  a  riot  occurs  m  Panama,  we  rush  In  with 
another  concession,  another  giveaway.  What 
we  fall  to  see  is  that  each  concession  only 
leads  to  the  other  side  uplng  the  ante  still 
more.  .  .  .  The  demagogues  and  firebrands 
In  Panama  will  keep  fueling  the  Issue  for 
their  own  partisan  ends  until  the  last  ounce 
of  America's  presence  Is  removed." 

Torrljos,  however,  Is  escalating  his  antl- 
Amerlcan  demands.  He  has  been  flying  all 
over  South  America  to  dr\im  up  support  for 
his  campaign  to  take  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone.  He  already  appears  to  have 
Argentina's  Peron  on  his  side,  and  he  Is  now 
making  a  play  for  the  support  of  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  In  Peru. 

"PAaX  OP  THE  GLOBAL  STRUGGLE" 

Congressman  Daniel  Plood  sharply  admon- 
ished the  Administration  against  comprom- 
ising U.S.  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
stressing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  aggres- 
sively on  the  move  throughout  the  world  to 
entrench  its  might  and  power,  and  that 
wresting  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
"pan  of  the  global  struggle  for  domination  of 
strategic  areas  and  waterways." 

"In  the  Middle  East,"  Congressman  Flood 
pointed  out,  "Soviet  nuclear  warheads  were 
sent  to  Egypt  a  month  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  October  war.  In  Cuba,  the  satellite 
Castro  regime  has  mounted  heavy  artillery 
on  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountain  ranges  over- 
looking our  naval  station  at  Ouantanamo. 
Also,  Moscow  has  provided  Castro  with  pow- 
erful patrol  boats  armed  with  the  deadly 
Styx  surface-to-surface  missile. 

"In  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  launch  Soviet-supported  air  and 
ground  attacks  to  seize  former  U.S.  airbases. 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  numerous 
modem  Soviet  warships  stand  ready  to  at- 
tack the  Sixth  VS.  Fleet.  Panama  is  one 
of  the  crucial  strategic  crossroads  of  the 
world.  The  Isthmus  has  always  been  a  target 
for  predatory  attacks,  and  that  Is  why  it  will 
always  reqxilre  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  If  It  Is  to  remain  free." 

Congressman  Flood  warned  that,  "above  all, 
it  Is  essential  to  understand  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Omar  Torrljos,  his  close  ties  with  Mos- 
cow puppet  Fidel  Castro,  and  his  secret 
machinations  with  other  dictators,  among 
them  Libya's  fanatical  Colonel  Muammar 
Ouaddafl,  the  patron  saint  of  the  murderous 
Palestinian  terrorists  and  ferocious  enemy 
of  the  VS.  and  Israel.  These  are  not  mere 
hajjpenstances.  They  are  the  consequences 
of  Communist  Infiltration  of  the  Panama 
government  by  extremists  who  coiinted  on 
the  complicity  of  Torrljos." 

Congressman  Flood's  warning  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  a  target  of  the  global  So- 
viet strategy  was  corroborated  by  Admiral 
John  8.  McCain,  former  commander-in-chief 
of  all  U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific  for  four  years 
prior  to  his  recent  retirement.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  U  SJSJl.  Is  consistently  following 
a  plan  to  control  all  vital  sea  lanes.  Including 


the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

Panama's  impudent  demands  to  aqulre  U.S. 
property  are  developing  Into  a  major  head- 
ache for  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  when 
he  meets  Latin  American  foreign  mlnlsterB  in 
Mexico  In  February  to  launch  what  he  has 
called  a  "near  relationship"  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations.  Panama  Is  already  one 
of  the  eight  main  points  on  the  agenda,  a 
concession  we  agreed  to  In  November  1973  at 
a  preparatory'  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
foreign  ministers  In  Colombia. 

REMODELING  THE  CANAL 

Congressman  Flood,  Senator  Strom  Thur^ 
mond.  Congressman  Philip  Crane,  and  most 
experts  on  Panama  in  Congress  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  extensive  remodeling 
of  the   Canal.  Under  the  Flood -Thurmond 
Crane  bill,  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  more  them  doubled  In  terms  of  an^ 
nual   ship    transits — from    15,000    to    30,000. 
This  Is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  traffic 
demands  for  at  least  the  next  50  years.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  Is  less  than  one 
fourth   the   cost   of   a   new  sea-level   canal, 
which  they  deem  needlessly  expensive,  diplo- 
matically hazardous,  ecologically  dangerous 
and  liable  to  the  control  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  U.S.  Canal  Zone  was  p'jrchased  under 
Congressional  authority  with  funds  appro 
prlated  by  Congress,  under  the  Treaty  of  1903 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  Is  the  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  En 
cyclopedia   Brltannlca  properly   defines   th« 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  as  "the  constitutionality  ac 
quired   territorial   possession   of   the   United' 
States  granted  In  perpetuity  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  the  construction  of  the  Caual 
and  for  its  perpetual  maintenance,  operation,, 
sanitation  and  protection." 

The  Congress  should  rebuke  the  State  DeJ 
partment  and  the  United  Nations  for  trying 
to  undermine  one  of  our  most  Important 
treaties.  We  should  not  recognize  any  claim 
by  the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  what 
is  an  exclusively  domestic  problem  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  participate  In 
any  meetings  or  negotiations  which  call  Into 
question  the  clearly  defined  treaty  rights  of 
VS.  sovereignty.  r 

AS  VITAL  AS  CHESAPEAKE  BAT  | 

VS  ownership  and  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  are  Just  as  vital  to  us  as 
the  prot«^;tlon  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
Panama  Canal  Is  an  Irreplaceable  element 
In  our  military  defense  and  an  indespen- 
sable  lifeline  to  our  economic  security.  Sov- 
ereignty over  the  VS.  Canal  Zone  should 
not  be  negotiable.  We  should  lenore  the  polit- 
ical blackmail  of  the  Panamanian  politicians 
and  the  hypocritical  howls  from  the  United 
Nations.  I 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  presses  for  fl-| 
nallzatlon  of  the  111-concclved  and  secretly- 
negotiated  treaty  worked  out  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  Omar  Torrljos,  It  will  be  heading 
for  another  confrontation  with  Congress. 
There  are  few  Issues  on  which  the  Congress 
has  shown  such  bipartisan  unanimity  as  the 
Issue  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  large  major- 
ity of  our  Congressmen  know  that"  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  Is  American  territory,  and  they 
Intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  It  Is  more  Impor- 
than  It  has  ever  been  to  our  military  and 
economic  security. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 
TO  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  BASIS  OP 
RACE,  RELIGION,  CREED  OR  NA- 
TIONAL ORIGIN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl 
dent,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  recently  forwarded 
to  me  a  copy  of  Legislative  Rescdutlon  19, 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  This 
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resolution  calls  for  an  amendment  to  the 
n^.  Constitution  to  end.  In  clear  and 
unequivocal  terms,  the  unfair  and  illogi- 
cal practice  of  assigning  our  schoolchil- 
dren to  attend  public  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  resolution  would  specifically  bar 
the  practice  of  compulsory  school  bus- 
ing to  achieve  an  artificial  racial  bal- 
ance. 

I  salute  the  legislators  from  the  great 
State  of  Nebraslca  for  raising  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  forced  busing.  And  I 
thank  my  close  friend,  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  national  campaign  to  put  an  end  to 
forced  busing  for  bringing  this  action  of 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  to  my  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Although  matters  of  geography  sepa- 
rate Nebraskans  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  we  have 
many  common  bonds. 

One  is  the  deep  and  abiding  respect 
for  individual  freedom  and  respcoisl- 
blllty — and  a  strong  and  determined  ap- 
positlon  to  the  forces  which  threaten 
those  liberties,  such  as  compulsory  bus- 
ing for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  an 
artificial  racial  balance. 

In  1973.  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly took  a  similar  action,  by  memorial- 
izing the  U.S.  Congress  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  consider  such  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  the  voices  of  conviction  which  de- 
mand £ui  end  to  this  discriminatory  prac- 
tice. It  is  time  to  act  in  a  respondye 
manner  on  this  vital  issue. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  PRES- 
IDENT TO  SIGN  THE  EMERGENCY 
ENERGY  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  7,  1973,  President  Nixon  mside 
a  major  address  to  the  American  people 
on  the  energy  emergency  facing  our  coun- 
try. On  the  next  day  a  special  message 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  proposing 
that— 

Tbe  AriTnlnlatratlon  and  the  Congress  join 
forces  and  together,  In  a  bi-partisan  spirit, 
work  to  enact  an  emergency  energy  bill. 

In  that  same  message  the  President 
pledged  the  IvW  cooperation  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  his  expressed  hope 
thatr— 

By  pushing  lorward  together,  we  can  have 
new  emergency  legislation  on  the  books  be- 
fore the  Congress  recesses  In  December. 

Yesterday  the  House  accepted  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  an  Emergency 
Energy  Act  by  a  vote  of  258  to  151,  follow- 
ing similar  approval  from  the  Senate  on 
February  19  by  a  vote  of  67  to  32. 

On  balance,  this  legislation  is  respon- 
sive, in  my  Judgment,  to  the  needs  indi- 
cated earlier  by  the  President.  There  are 
a  few  substantive  deficiencies  but  tibese 
are  overwhelmingly  offset  by  the  other 
vitaUy  needed  prorlslons. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
Is  faced  with  a  deepening  energy  crisis 
and  extraordinary  steps  are  needed  to 
assure  that  the  livelihood  of  millions  of 


citizens  are  not  unnacessarily  harmed  by 
these  shortages.  I  telegraphed  the  Pres- 
ident last  night  urging  his  signature  on 
the  final  action  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  telegrsun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.Q..  February  27, 1974. 
The  President, 

The  White  House,         \  " 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  With  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  having  accepted  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
by  overwhelming  votes,  this  legislation  will 
reach  the  White  House  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  final  action  within  a  short  time. 

The  appropriate  final  action,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  for  you  to  place  an  approving 
signature  on  this  measure.  It  may  not  be  per- 
fect legislation  in  every  particular,  but  I 
believe  that,  on  balance,  Its  few  substantive 
deficiencies  are  overwhelmingly  offset  by 
vitally  needed  provisions. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  In  a  deepen- 
ing energy  crisis  and  that  the  energy  direc- 
tors and  administrators  in  the  Executive 
branch  need  now — or  soon  will  need — 
numerous  of  the  authorizations  and  manda- 
tory provisions  In  the  Conference  version  of 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  These  will  be 
needed  In  order  to  provide  solutions  for  the 
problems  Imposed  on  millions  of  TTnited 
States  citizens  and  other  persons  who  are 
increasingly  being  Inconvenienced  and 
harmed  by  the  gasoline  and  other  energy 
supply  and  related  shortages. 

Your  signature  on  the  end  product  of  the 
Conference  would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
decisions  of  both  Housas  of  the  Congress  and 
will  help  America  and  cUUlons  of  citizens  In 
this  time  of  Imbalance  and  shortages. 
JEN^aMGS  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Among  the  various 
authorities  contained  In  the  conference 
report  is  a  provision  creating  a  tem- 
porary Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration. This  authority  Is  needed 
for  the  effective  administration  of  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  currently 
operated  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
liie  Federal  Energy  Office  is  f  imctlonlng 
under  Executive  Order  11748  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973.  As  such,  all  the  Federal 
Energy  Office's  employees  are  on  loan 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  there  Is 
Uttle  if  any  authority  to  hire  the  neces- 
sary personnel  to  effectively  administer 
these  programs.  This  authority  also  is 
needed  so  that  direct  appropriations  can 
be  provided  for  these  vital  programs.  As 
expressed  yesterday  by  John  Sawhill, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  at  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee: 

I  wish  the  Congress  would  give  us  a  bill 
(to  provide  the  necessary  resources,  par- 
ticularly of  personnel)  so  we  have  a  statu- 
tory base  for  our  organization,  so  we  could 
have  some  of  the  people  on  board  In  the 
Chicago  office,  I  don't  know  what  the  figures 
are,  but  we  probably  have  90  people  detailed 
In  from  other  agenclee.  How  are  we  going 
to  make  a  process  work  when  yesterday  some- 
body was  a  chicken  Inspector  and  today  they 
are  supposed  to  be  running  an  allocation 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  imtenable  situa- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  necessary  authcalty  for  a  temporary 


Federal  Energy  Administration  is  con- 
tained in  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  several  authorizations  and 
mandatory  provisions  In  this  vital  legis- 
lation which  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
immediate  energy  crisis  facing  our 
country  and  all  of  our  citizenry. 


MEMOIRS  OP  A  BUSINESSMAN- 
MAYOR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
former  mayor  of  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  I  know 
quite  well  the  difficulties  faced  by  mayors 
in  thousands  of  communities  through- 
out the  United  States.  While  we  in  Wash- 
ington often  take  the  specific  and  trans- 
late it  into  the  general,  they  must  work 
day  in  and  day  out  with  specific  prob- 
lems which  require  equally  specific  solu- 
tions. 

Recently,  I  read  an  article  in  Business 
Week  of  a  mayor  who  sought  to  bring 
business  methods  to  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  story  about  A.  J.  Cervant- 
es, the  distinguished  former  mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memoirs  of  a  Businessman -Mayor 
(By  A.  J.  Cervantes) 

"Business  gave  birth  to  the  American  cities; 
bu.slnessmen  can  restore  life  to  the  American 
cities." 

Ten  years  ago,  I  believed  that  Puritan 
thesis  as  an  article  of  civic  faith.  With  the 
selfrlghteousness  of  a  successful  business- 
man, I  preached  this  doctrine  of  the  cities' 
salvation:  "Put  government  back  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  know  the  meaning  of  the 
tax  dollar,  the  balanced  budget,  business 
methods,  and  a  successful  city." 

The  City  of  St.  Louts  bought  my  thesis. 
Twice  they  elected  me  as  their  mayor. 

The  cities  of  Missouri  bought  my  thesis  of 
the  mystical  power  of  business  as  applied  to 
city  governance.  Twice  they  elected  me  as 
their  head  of  the  State  Municipal  League. 

The  media — il  they  did  not  unreservedly 
buy  my  thesis — acted  as  though  they  did. 
Publications  from  the  Neighborhood  Netoi 
to  the  Harvard  Busines$  Reviev),  TV  stations 
from  the  sparse  communications  "labora- 
tOTles"  of  the  Junior  college  to  the  lush  net- 
work Btudloe  at  Mew  York  and  Los  Angeles 
gave  me  aa  the  "buslziesEman's  zoayor"  a 
klleg-llghted  and  camera-laden  platform  to 
spread  the  good  word  and  saving  doctrine 
of  the  computerized  elty  and  the  system 
analysis  budget. 

Even  the  executive  ofllce  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Office  of  Management  tt  Budget,  had  me,  as 
"the  businessman  turned  xoajot,'  address 
the  chief  administrators  of  major  govern- 
mental agencies  of  omi  oountry  on  how  a  suc- 
cessful buslneesman  approaches  and  subdues 
the  standard  urban  crisis  problems  of  our 
seething  dtles:  poverty,  discrimination,  so- 
cial tension,  strikes,  riots,  and  impending 
bankruptcy. 

rxevaluation 

Now  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  clang 
and  stress  of  public  life  and  retired  to  the 
more  placid  tenor  of  the  imlverslty  lecturer 
and  professor-student  dialogue,  I  realize  that 
the  "business"  answer  Is  not  always  the  an- 
swer to  the  qtiestion  of  "good  government." 
The  good  business  executive  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  government  ezecuttve.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  good  business  executive  by  that 
very  fact  may  well  be  a  poor  government 
executive. 

Qovemment  Is  a  buslneas.  The  largest  in 
our  oountry.  But  government  is  more  than 
a  business.  Government  presides  over  a  way 
of  life-  And  if  the  government  executive  ap- 
plies only  the  priorities  and  goals  of  business 
to  the  American  government  and  to  the 
American  people,  he  will  Inevitably  destroy 
the  purpose  of  the  American  government. 

Busmess  methods  can  be  applied  by  the 
government  executive  to  the  common  house- 
keeping functions  of  government :  computer- 
izing records,  regtilarlzlng  contracts,  sys- 
tematizing inventories,  bidding  purchases, 
cultivating  public  relations,  professionalizing 
budgets,  etc. 

But  as  a  mayor  in  the  19fl0s,  I  came  to 
realize  that  these  methods  would  not  ade- 
quately solve  the  major  urban  problems  of 
diacrlmlnation,  poverty,  riots,  and  social  ten- 
sion. Yet  one  of  the  more  appealing  panaceas 
to  be  put  forth  was  that  business  should 
become  more  Involved  in  solving  "urban 
problems." 

In  fact,  my  experience  as  a  businessman 
led  me  to  campaign  on  that  very  theme  of 
bringing  "business  methods  to  government" 
and  "getting  business  Involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city."  We  computerized  many 
city  records,  secured  Industrial  cooperation 
In  job  training  programs,  Induced  many  busi- 
nesses to  hire  young  people  for  summer  jobs, 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  major  build- 
ing boom  now  occurring  in  downtown  St. 
Louis. 

But  as  one  becomes  more  involved  in  gov- 
erning a  large  city,  one  learns  that  in  many 
cases  •business  methods"  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  politictJ  reality.  To  take  a  word 
from  business,  let's  give  some  "practical" 
examples: 

St.  Louis  has  two  city  hospitals,  one  tradl- 
tlonaUy  serving  black  patients  and  one  tra- 
ditionally serving  white  patients.  Although 
no  racial  restrictions  are  Imposed  (Indeed, 
positive  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  patient  In- 
tegration), the  public  still  views  one  hos- 
pital as  black  and  one  as  white.  An  efBolent 
businessman  would  merge  the  two:  But  any 
effort  to  do  that  in  St.  Louis  requires  that 
one  or  the  other  be  closed.  And  in  a  city 
half  black  and  half  white,  each  racial  group 
refuses  to  allow  "its"  hospital  to  cloee. 

St.  Louis  has  a  large  nvunber  of  recreation 
programs  operating  In  school  playgrounds 
and  parks.  Some  programs  have  many  par- 
ticipants, but  others  have  few.  An  efficient 
businessman  would  say,  close  those  programs 
that  have  relatively  few  participants.  But 
this  would  mean  that  some  neighborhoods 
would  have  no  programs  for  those  who  do  use 
the  facilities.  Recreation  centers  must  be  rea- 
sonably close  to  everyone,  so  all  of  them  stay 
open. 

On  a  larger  scale,  I  wished  to  move  the  St. 
Louis,  area  forward  by  building  a  modem  air- 
port suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. Federal  officials  and  airlines  e^reed  that 
the  best  location  would  be  in  Illinois,  Just 
across  the  river  from  St.  Louis.  Jobs  wotUd 
have  been  created,  the  areas  economy  given  a 
boost,  and  the  city's  tax  base  improved.  But 
Missouri  interests — union*  and  business — 
wanted  the  contracts  and  jobs  that  would 
flow  from  the  new  airport.  Even  though  Mis- 
souri did  not  have  a  site  or  funds  for  the 
land,  they  blocked  the  nUnols  airport.  Would 
a  businessman  have  turned  down  an  invest- 
ment opportimlty  because  one  group  of  work- 
ers or  subcontractors  received  the  benefits 
rather  than  another?  Not  one  who  wanted 
to  survive.  Yet  the  political  reality  forced 
other  government  leaders  to  oppose  the  nii- 
nols  site. 

I  give  these  examples  to  show  that  govern- 
ment is  not  a  bualnass:  It  is  people.  Oovem- 
ment  serves  pec^Ie,  and  in  a  democracy  it 
must  listen  to  people.  If  efficiency  Buffers  be- 
cause the  people's  wUl  rn^^t  be  foUowed,  our 


system  favors  following  the  people's  will.  And 
I — and  every  other  person  who  believes  In  our 
system  of  government — want  it  always  to  be 
that  way. 

HORSETRADINO 

In  politics  and  government,  unlike  busi- 
ness. Intermediaries  exist  between  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  (the  citizen)  and  the  pro- 
vider of  services  (the  government).  The  in- 
termediaries are  the  neighborhood  political 
leaders,  the  neighborhood  association  lead- 
ers, the  representatives  of  labor  and  business, 
and  the  repreaentatives  of  many  other 
groups.  Without  the  support  of  these  inter- 
ests, one  cannot  govern;  Indeed,  one  cannot 
get  elected.  Even  the  "new  politics,"  which 
attempts  to  bypass  these  Intermediaries,  cre- 
ates its  own  set  of  representatives.  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  an  advocate  of  the  new  poli- 
tics, is  said  to  have  played  an  instrumental 
role  in  blocking  the  nomination  of  former 
Boston  mayor  Kevin  White  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency under  George  McGovern. 

A  mayor  cannot  continually  bypass  these 
intermediaries.  But  a  businessman  can.  If  he 
is  told  that  a  particular  type  of  tomato  soup 
or  bar  of  soap  will  not  sell,  he  can  try  to  sell 
it  anyway.  But  In  politics  a  mayor  needs  the 
approval  of  the  legislative  body  to  even  try 
to  sell  his  product — to  implement  a  new  pol- 
icy. To  get  that  approval,  he  must  secure  the 
assent  of  the  representatives  of  many  Inter- 
ests In  the  community.  Sometimes  he  must 
give  on  one  matter  to  get  approval  for  an- 
other policy.  One  may  call  this  horsetradlng 
and  deplore  it,  but  in  a  democracy  it  Is  the 
way  things  get  done. 

Thus  a  mayor  may  face  the  dilemma  of 
appointing  his  third  or  fourth  choice  to  a 
job  in  order  to  get  an  important  program 
passed.  Should  he  not  make  the  appoint- 
ment, bask  In  his  righteousness,  and  forget 
about  his  Important  program  that  wojild 
benefit  the  citizens  generally?  Surely  no  one 
faced  with  that  choice  would  hesitate.  Yet 
a  m&yoT  who  makes  the  trade  Is  not  being 
businesslike. 

Business  methods  where  possible,  yes. 
Computerize  your  tax  records.  Use  systein 
analysis  to  schedule  your  trash  collections 
(but  make  sure  everyone  gets  at  least  two 
pickups  a  week  whether  they  need  It  or  not  I) . 
Hire  experts. 

But  If  you  want  to  be  mayor,  be  prepared 
to  drop  that  great  gem  of  efficiency  If  it 
arouses  the  anger  of  the  citizens  or  of  any 
significant  group  of  citizens.  You  may  win 
that  one  victory — although  you  probably 
will  not — ^but  you  wont  win  many  more.  The 
business  of  government  la  government,  not 
business. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Citizens'  Research  Foimdation  Is  pres- 
ently conducting  a  National  Conference 
on  Money  and  Politics  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Yesterday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
nedy)  spoke  on  the  subject  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  elections.  As  the  Senate  is 
about  to  consider  this  most  Important 
subject,  the  Senator's  remarks  are  timely, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PtTBUc  FiNAMciNa  or  E1.XCT10NS — Investino 

IN  America's  Pctdbe 
(AODRBSa  BT  Skitator  Edwaxb  M.  Keknxdt) 

It's  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  significant  conference,  and 
to  have  the  oppc^tuntty  to  address  so  many 
dlfltlngtilBhed  leaders  in  public  and  private 
life  who  have  done  so  much  (within  the  law] 


to  put  the  Issue  of  campaign  financing  on 
the  front  burner  of  national  debate. 

Long  before  Watergate,  the  Citizen's  Ee- 
search  Foundation's  profound  and  pioneering 
studies  of  money  in  politics  had  set  the 
stage  for  vigorous  reform. 

For  at  least  a  decade,  the  facts  and  figures 
laid  bare  by  the  foundation  have  made  an 
overwhelming  case  for  change.  Yet  few  in 
public  life  were  wUllng  to  heed  the  call 
until  the  flood  of  abuse  over  Watergate  made 
reform  inevitable 

Now,  thanks  In  large  part  to  the  work  of 
the  Citizens  Research  Foundation,  we  have 
a  solid  framework  ol  Information  and  analy- 
sis on  which  the  Senate  and  Hovise  can  build. 
We  meet  at  an  auspicious  time  in  the 
movement  toward  reform. 

As  you  know,  a  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Spon- 
sored by  Senator  Howard  Cemnon,  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  the  bill  proposes  comprehensive 
public  financing  for  aU  Federal  elections. 

As  participants  In  this  conference,  all  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  outline  of  the 
Senate  bill.  In  essence,  It  does  two  things: 
First,  It  takes  Senator  Russell  Long's  dol- 
lar checkoff,  the  Imaginative  device  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1971  for  public  financing  of 
Presidential  general  elections,  and  extends 
it  to  Senate  and  House  elections. 

Under  the  expanded  checkoff,  full  public 
funding  will  be  available  for  the  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  of  candidates  of  the  major 
political  parties,  and  proportional  public 
funds  will  be  available  for  minor  parties. 

Second,  In  a  genuine  congressional  break- 
through, the  rules  committee  bill  does  not 
stop  with  general  elections.  It  also  offers 
public  financing  for  all  primaries  for  Federal 
office — President,  Senate  and  House- 
through  a  system  of  matching  public  grants 
for  small  private  contributions. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  can  spark 
a  renaissance  In  American  political  life. 

At  a  single  stroke,  we  can  drive  the  money 
lenders  out  of  the  temple  of  politics.  We  can 
end  the  oorroelve  and  corrupting  influence 
of  private  money  In  public  life. 

Once  and  for  all,  we  can  take  election* 
off  the  auction  block,  and  make  elected 
officials  what  they  ought  to  be — servants  of 
the  people,  instead  of  slaves  to  a  handful 
of  financial  angels. 

Amid  so  much  that  Is  negative  today — 
the  paralysis  of  our  Nation's  highest  leader- 
ship, the  increasing  probability  that  the 
president  will  be  impeached,  the  resignation 
of  a  vice  president,  the  Impending  indict- 
ments of  the  former  highest  White  House 
aides,  the  economy  soaring  upward  into  in- 
flation and  diving  downward  into  recession. 
the  sudden  wave  of  political  kidnapping, 
and  worst  of  all.  In  terms  of  immediate 
dally  Impact,  a  Government  that  cant  sup- 
ply gasoline  and  won't  start  rationing — amid 
all  these  Issues,  reform  of  campaign  financ- 
ing stands  out  like  a  beacon  as  a  truly  posi- 
tive contribution  Congress  can  make  to  end 
the  crisis  over  Watergate,  and  restore  the 
people's  shattered  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  their  Government. 

Most,  and  probably  all,  of  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  politics  in  this  coimtry  today 
have  their  roots  In  the  way  we  finance 
campaigns  for  pubUc  office.  We  get  what  we 
pay  for.  As  a  result,  we  have  the  best  politi- 
cal system  that  money  can  buy,  a  system 
that  has  now  the  worst  national  scandal  in 
our  history,  a  disgrace  to  every  basic  princi- 
ple on  which  America  was  founded. 

For  years,  going  back  in  some  cases  over 
many  decades,  on  issue  after  issue  of  ab- 
solutely vital  Importance  to  the  country, 
national  policy  has  been  made  tinder  the 
shadow  of  a  mammoth  dollar  sign,  the  sym- 
bol  of  the  flood  of  enormous  private  cam- 
paign contributions  that  are  swamping 
American  politics  In  their  wake. 
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Who  rekll;  owns  America?  Wbo  owns  Con- 
greae?  Who  owns  the  artmlnlHtratlon? 

Is  It  the  people,  or  is  It  a  little  group  of  big 
campaiga  contributors?  Take  six  examples 
that  are  obviously  airrent  today: 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  energy  crisis  and  the  caun- 
palgn  contributions  ol  the  oil  industry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  cop-out  on  price  controls 
and  the  campaign  contributions  of  the  Na- 
tion's richest  corporations  and  the  $100,000 
corporate  capitation  tax  applied  in  1972? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  health  crisis  and  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  private  health  Insur- 
ance Industry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  between 
the  crisis  over  gun  control  and  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  between 
the  transportation  crisis  and  the  campaign 
contributions  of  the  highway  lobby? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  between 
ths  demoralization  of  the  foreign  service 
and  the  sale  of  ambassadorships  for  pri- 
vate   campaign    contributions? 

Tliese  areas  are  only  the  beginning  of  the 
list.  The  problem  Is  especially  urgent  and 
IJervaslve  today,  because  of  the  Watergate 
and  the  soaring  cost  of  running  for  every 
public  otQce.  But  corruption  or  the  appear- 
ance of  corruption  In  campaign  financing 
is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  I  would  venture 
that,  for  at  least  a  generation,  few  major 
pieces  of  legislation  have  moved  through 
the  House  or  Senate,  few  major  administra- 
tive agency  actions  have  been  taken,  that  do 
not  bear  the  brand  of  large  campaign  con- 
tributors with  an  Interest  in  the  outcome. 

Watergate  didnt  cause  the  problem,  but 
it  offers  the  last  clear  chance  to  solve  it. 
Through  public  financing,  we  can  guaran- 
tee that  the  political  Influence  of  any  citi- 
zen is  nxeasured  only  by  his  voice  and  vote, 
not  by  the  thickness  of  his  pocketbook. 

To  the  man  In  the  street,  as  the  recent 
polls  make  clear,  politics  in  American  life 
has  now  sunk  to  the  depths  of  public  service 
In  the  heyday  of  the  notorious  spoils  sys- 
tem of  the  nineteenth  century.  Just  as  the 
spoUs  system  finally  sank  of  Its  own  scan- 
dals. Incompetence  and  corruption,  and  gave 
way  to  the  appointed  civil  service  based  on 
merit  we  know  today,  so  the  spoils  system  of 
private  campaign  financing  Is  sinking  under 
the  scandal  of  Watergate,  giving  way  to  a 
new  era  of  elected  public  service,  based  on 
public  financing. 

Let  us  all  be  clear,  however,  that  public 
financing  Is  Tiof  a  panacea  for  America's 
•very  social  ill.  It  Is  not  a  cvire  for  corrup- 
tion In  public  life.  It  Is  not  a  guarantee  that 
thoee  who  enter  public  service  will  be  any 
wiser  in  solving  America's  current  problems. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  public  decisions 
will  be  taken  In  the  future  by  persons  be- 
h<^den  only  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  free  of 
the  appearance  of  special  Influence  and  cor- 
ruption that  have  done  so  much  In  recent 
years  to  bring  all  C3ovemment  to  its  present 
low  estate. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  debate  in 
Oongiess,  a  number  of  Issues  are  being  raised, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  t>e  able  to  share  my 
views  on  them  today: 

First,  the  bill  Is  not  being  r\ished  through 
Congreas  premattiroly.  The  principles  of  pub- 
lic financing  have  received  extensive  analysis 
by  Oongreaa  over  many  years,  especially  by 
tbe  Senate.  In  fact,  1074  will  mark  the  fifth 
year  In  the  past  decade  In  which  the  Senate, 
ftfter  major  floor  debate,  has  eaaoted  major 
laglolatlon  on  public  financing: 

X866  saw  the  blrtli  of  the  doUar  oheckoflT, 
siloed  Into  law  by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

1967  8&W  that  Uw  delayed,  caught  In  the 


crossfire  of  the  emerging  passions  of  the  1968 
presidential  election. 

1971  saw  the  act  revived,  and  again  signed 
Into  law,  this  time  by  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

And  m  the  wake  of  Watergate,  1973  saw 
the  first  extension  of  the  checkoff  to  other 
Federal  elections.  In  a  measure  passed  ini- 
tially by  the  Senate,  but  later  killed  by  a 
filibuster  mounted  b|  those  tmwllllng  to  let 
the  majority  work  Its  will. 

We  now  have  a  stronger  majority  than  be- 
fore In  favor  of  the  Senate  bill — probably  59 
solid  votes,  with  substantial  bipartisan  sup- 
port, Including  minority  leader  Hugh  Scott, 
with  whom  I've  been  privileged  to  work  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

The  obvious  question  Is  whether  we  now 
have  the  votes  to  defeat  a  filibuster  and 
bring  the  bill  to  a  final  vote. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  If  the  administration 
matched  its  action  to  its  rhetoric  and  sup- 
ported this  reform.  No  member  of  Congress 
wants  to  take  a  vote  against  election  reform 
to  the  people  in  November.  And  so,  I  call  on 
the  President  to  end  the  deafening  silence, 
to  speak  out  against  a  filibuster,  and  to  Join 
the  many  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
In  support  of  public  financing. 

If  the  President  really  means  it  when  he 
says  one  year  of  Watergate  is  enough,  now  is 
the  time  to  show  it. 

The  secoTid  important  issue  concerns  the 
conart:ltutlonal  questions  that  have  been 
raised.  X  twlieve  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution and  a  long  line  of  precedents  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  going  back  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury, establish  ample  authority  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation.  In  each  of 
the  major  areas  where  first  amendment  and 
other  constitutional  overtones  are  present, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  minor  parties 
and  the  generous  role  carved  out  for  Inde- 
pendent private  spending,  the  Senate  bill 
proceeds  with  clear  regard  for  basic  rights. 

To  suggest  that  Congress  cannot  enact  this 
measure  is  to  deny  democracy  the  right  of 
self -survival.  Surely,  with  53S  experts  pre- 
eminent In  the  field  in  their  own  right.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  correct  a  clear  and 
present  evil  in  the  area  of  elections. 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  words  of  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmas,  challenging  Supreme 
Court  decisions  thwarting  progressive  social 
legislation  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
constitution  does  net  enact  Mr.  Herbert 
K&lmbach's  political  ethics.  Ami  so,  I  am  con- 
fident the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  the 
pending  act  If  it  passes  Congress  and  a 
challenge  is  ever  brought. 

Third,  contrary  to  ^e  premature  obituaries 
being  offered,  public  financing  is  not  a  nail 
in  the  coflln  of  the  two-party  system  In 
America.  It  will  not  diTninUh  tn  any  sub- 
stantial way  the  role  of  political  parttee  In 
the  nation. 

To  the  extent  thst  public  funds  go  to 
candlrfates  themselves  Instead  of  to  the 
parties,  the  Senate  Bill  simply  reflects  the 
existing  reality  of  campaign  spending.  In 
which  the  role  of  the  candidate  Is  and  must 
be  paramount.  CongiBss  settled  this  issue  In 
1867  and  ratified  It  sgaln  In  1071,  and  that 
is  where  It  rests  today. 

In  two  positive  ways,  moreover,  the  Senate 
Bill  specifically  enhances  the  parties'  role: 

By  conferring  independent  spending  au- 
thority on  party  committees  at  the  National 
and  State  level,  over  and  above  the  candi- 
dates' own  spending  limits,  the  bUl  estab- 
lishes a  specific  role  for  the  parties  in  their 
own  right,  free  of  the  candidates'  control. 

And,  by  prohibiting  expenditures  over 
•1,000  by  a  candidate  for  President,  unless 
the  expenditure  has  the  approval  of  the 
party's  national  oommlttee.  the  bill  guaran- 
tees a  substantial  supporting  role  for  the 
partlas  at  the  national  level. 

On  balance,  therefore,  far  from  damaging 


the  parties,  the  pro«pects  are  good  that 
public  financing  will  In  fact  be  a  useful 
counterbalance  to  tlie  forces  driving  the 
pa^ty  system  apart  and  splintering  modem 
politics.  1 

Realistically,  pubUe  financing  by  itself 
Is  not  a  lever  strong  enough  to  rejuvenate 
the  political  parties  la  America,  but  U  that 
Is  the  direction  in  which  th«  larger  political 
and  social  forces  now  at  work  are  moving, 
then  public  financing  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  goal. 

Fourth,  to  those  who  say  go  slow,  that 
limits  on  spending  an4  private  contributiona 
are  enough  for  now,  ttxat  all  we  need  is  fuQ 
reporting  and  dlsdositie,  I  reply  that  sun> 
light  Is  too  weak  a  disinfectant,  that  ws 
should  not  be  statls&ed  with  timid  steps 
today,  when  the  experience  of  1072  proves 
that  bolder  ones  are  needed. 

The  dilemma  of  contribution  and  spending 
limits,  without  public  financing,  Is  that  ws 
are  aiming  in  the  dark.  The  limits  may  bs 
set  so  high  that  they  are  meaningless  as  real 
reform,  or  so  low  that  they  will  break  the 
back  of  the  present  system  of  private  financ- 
ing, without  leaving  any  realistic  alterna- 
tive In  its  place. 

The  Senate  bill  steers  a  middle  course, 
avoiding  both  extremes.  It  sets  the  limits  low 
enough  to  prohibit  excessive  private  con- 
tributions. And  It  offers  candidates  the 
alternative  of  public  ftmds  at  levels  high 
enough  for  serious  challengers  to  take  their 
message  to  the  people,  so  that  no  one  can 
fairly  say  we  are  writing  a  "dream  bill"  for 
Incumbents. 

Fifth,  contrary  to  some  reports,  the  public 
financing  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  In  no 
sense  mandatory.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit 
private  financing,  and  It  certainly  does  not 
prohibit  small  private  contributions. 

In  fact,  it  provides  strong  incentives  for 
small  contributions  in  primaries,  since  it 
offers  matohlng  public  funds  only  for  the 
first  $250  In  presidential  primaries  and  the 
first  $100  In  primaries  for  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Private  contributions  also  have  a  role  to 
play  in  g^eneral  elections,  since  no  candi- 
date is  forced  to  run  on  public  funds.  In- 
stead, major  candidates  will  have  the  option 
of  relying  entirely  an  private  ftmds,  en- 
tirely  on  public  funds,  or  on  any  combina- 
tion In  between. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  recognizes  the 
vigorous  differences  of  opinion  on  the  proper 
role  of  small  private  contributions.  Some 
feel  that  such  contributions  are  an  essential 
method  for  bringing  citizens  Into  the  system 
and  encouraging  popular  participation  to 
politics.  Others,  like  myself,  feel  that  there 
are  better  ways  to  bring  a  person  Into  the 
systom  than  by  reaching  for  his  pocket- 
book,  and  that  the  best  way  to  a  voter's 
heart  Is  through  his  Opinions  on  the  Issues, 
not  through  the  dollars  In  his  wallet.  As  it 
should,  the  bill  accommodates  both  views, 
without  forcing  either  side  into  a  rigid 
structure   for  financing  their  campaigns. 

Sixth,  we  must  lay  to  rest  the  spectre  that 
public  financing  will  fracture  some  pre- 
sumed election  compact  between  buslneai 
money  and  labor  manpower  In  American 
public  life. 

That  view  contains  a  basic  fallacy,  be- 
cause it  paints  a  picture  of  political  life 
that  no  politician  would  recognize.  The 
Impact  of  public  financing  will  be  approxi- 
mately equal  on  business  and  on  labor, 
because  both  depend  primarily  on  money 
and  large  campaign  contributions  to  support 
the  candidates  they  favor. 

Under  public  flnanfcing,  neither  business, 
nor  labor,  nor  any  other  interest  group  wHl 
be  able  to  purchase  Influence,  or  access,  or 
any  special  benefit.  But  neither  will  they 
have  a  monopoly  on  election  manpower,  or 
on  the  energy  and  ability  of  all  the  citizens 
who  are  willing  and  eager  to  participate  in 
political  campaigns. 
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Seventh,  to  those  who  say  we  can't  afford 
the  $90  mUUon  annual  price  tag  on  the  bill, 
I  say  we  can't  afford  not  to  pay  the  price.  Dol- 
lars for  pubUc  financing  are  a  bargain  by 
any  standard,  because  they  are  dollars  In- 
vested now  that  promise  rich  dividends  In 
public  service  for  America  In  the  future. 

Think  what  that  price  tag  really  means. 
For  about  the  cost  of  a  single, week  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
a  gallon  on  the  price  of  gasoline  each  year, 
we  can  take  a  step  toward  bringing  integrity 
back  to  politics. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  candidates 
for  federal  ofiSce  with  $90  million  a  year  in 
public  funds  for  their  elections,  when  we 
trust  those  same  candidates,  once  elected  to 
the  White  House  and  to  Congress,  to  spend 
$300  billion  in  public  funds  In  the  annual 
budget. 

IT  the  dollar  checkoff  works,  it  means  that 
every  dollar  In  funds  for  public  financing  Is 
coming  from  an  individual  taxpayer  who  has 
given  his  consent.  That's  a  complete  answer 
to  those  who  say  that  taxpayers  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  for  political  campaigns  and 
fliat  public  officials  should  not  be  spending 
public  money  on  themselves. 

Thanlcs  to  the  good  faith  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  publicize  the 
checkoff  on  this  year's  tax  returns,  the  check  - 
off  is  beginning  to  work  well — 16%  of  the  re- 
turns filed  so  far  In  1974  are  using  the  check- 
off now,  already  a  four-fold  Increase  over 
1973. 

Our  hope  must  be  that  the  Improvement 
wUl  continue  between  now  and  April  15.  as 
taxpayers  become  increasingly  familiar  with 
the  plan. 

At  the  present  rate,  the  checkoff  will  be 
ample  to  finance  the  1976  presidential  elec- 
tion, but  that  is  all.  To  pay  for  public  financ- 
ing of  other  federal  elections,  the  rate  of  use 
will  have  to  double  once  again,  which  means 
that  one  out  of  every  three  taxpayers  must 
use  the  checkoff  if  supplemental  (appropria- 
tions are  to  be  avoided. 

In  effect,  80  million  taxpayers  are  voting 
on  their  tax  returns,  and  the  votes  they  cast 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  between 
now  and  April  15  will  be  some  of  the  most 
Important  votes  they  ever  cast,  because  they 
are  voting  for  honest,  fair  and  clear  elections. 

In  sum,  a  totally  new  experiment  in  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  under  way,  an  experiment 
as  significant  in  its  way  as  the  school  segre- 
gation and  reapportionment  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  19e0'B,  or  the  dvll 
rights  and  18  yeeu*  old  vote  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  In  recent  years. 

Public  financing  is  the  wisest  possible  in- 
vestment we  can  make  in  the  future  of  otir 
country,  because  It  means  that  American 
elections  will  once  again  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

The  stage  Is  set  for  Congress  to  seize  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  bring  our  democracy 
back  to  health,  and  may  ]^lture  generations 
say  that  we  were  equal  to  the  challenge. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  section  133B  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  which  requires  the  rules  of 
each  committee  to  be  published  in  the 
CoKGRzssiONAL  RccoRO  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
asfoDows: 


RnuBs  AND  PEodEDtraxs  or  tbz  Scmatk  Com- 
Mrrrra;  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at  the 
time,  or  It  Is  otherwise  ordered,  and  notice 
giver,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regularly 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  or  at  such  times  as  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  may  request  in 
writing,  with  adequate  advance  notice  pro- 
vided to  all  members  of  the  Committee.  Sub- 
conamlttee  meetings  shall  not  be  held  when 
the  full  Committee  is  meeting. 

Rule  2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  ite  Sub- 
committees. The  rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  tae 
Committee. 

Rule  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
or  if  the  Chairman  Is  not  present,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee.  However,  the  Committee 
may  authorize  a  quorum  of  one  Senator  lor 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

Rule  4.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  vsritten  proxies 
may  be  used  for  all  Committee  business,  ex- 
cept that  proxies  shall  not  be  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of  outaining  a  quortun  to  do 
business.  Committee  business  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  written  poll  of  the  Committee, 
unless  a  member  requeste  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  be  held  on  the  matter. 

Rule  5.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records 
shall  conteln  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  any  question  on  which 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  Is  demanded.  The  record 
of  each  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  be  released 
by  the  Committee  either  at  the  end  of  the 
executive  session  on  a  bill  or  upon  the  filing 
of  the  report  on  that  bill  as  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  shall  determine.  The  clerk  of 
the  Committee,  or  his  assistant,  shall  act  as 
recording  secretary  on  all  proceedings  before 
the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Its  Subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  where  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a 
majority  vote,  orders  an  executive  session. 

R\ile  7.  The  Committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  heard  be- 
fore it  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
propoeed  testimony  at  least  72  hours  before  a 
hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  preeentatlon 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments.  "Hie 
presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
before  the  Committee. 

R\Ue  8.  Should  a  Subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
Subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  9.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  the  Committee 
staff.  Other  persons  whoee  presence  Is  re- 
quested or  consented  to  by  the  Committee 
may  be  admitted  to  such  sessions. 

Rule  10.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled  for 
such  meeting. 

Rule  11.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  production  of  memoranda 
documente,  and  recotds  may  l>e  issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  other  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  The  subpoena  dhall  briefly 
state  the  matter  to  which  the  witness  is  ex- 
pected to  testify  or  the  documente  to  be  pro- 
duced. All  witnesses  sut^>oenaed  before  the 
Cconmittee  who  are  to  testify  as  to  matters 


of  fact  shall  be  sworn  by  the  Chairman  or  an- 
other member. 

Rule  12.  Accurate  stenographic  records 
shall  be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses in  executive  and  public  hearings.  TiM 
record  of  a  witness'  own  testimony,  whether 
In  public  or  executive  session,  shall  be  made 
available  for  Inspection  by  witnesses  or  by 
their  counsel  under  Committee  supervision 
a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  In  public  ses- 
sion or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given  by  a 
witness  in  executive  session  and  subse- 
quently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record  of 
a  public  session  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  witness  at  his  expense.  If  he  so  requests. 
Witnesses  not  testifying  under  oath  may  be 
given  a  transcript  of  their  testimony  for  the 
purpose  of  making  minor  grammatical  cor- 
rections and  editing,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony. Any  question  arising  with  respect  to 
such  editing  shall  be  decided  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Rule  13.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  so  deter- 
mines in  a  regular  meeting  with  due  notice, 
or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for  that 
purpose. 


STUDY  ON  USE  OF  HERBICIDES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  letter  dated 
Febiniars'  27,  1974,  has  transmitted  part 
A.  the  summary-  and  conclusions  of  the 
final  report  prepared  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Herbicides  in  Vietnam,  in  ac-, 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  seen 
tion  506(c) ,  Public  Law  91-441.  ' 

The  Department  also  has  included  its 
comments  on  the  report  as  well  as  copies 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  various  ap- 
propriate agencies  to  provide  an  orderly 
transition  of  the  recommended  follow-on. 
studies  noted  in  the  report.  ] 

These  actions  also  reflect  the  under-" 
standing  reached  between  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  as 
presented  in  a  letter  from  the  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  Mav 
15,  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  various  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  This  will  not  include  the 
complete  part  A  of  the  report  which  ia 
too  voluminous  to  print  in  the  Record, 
but  only  the  abbreviated  summary  and 
conclusions.  Copies  of  the  complete  part 
A  can  be  obtained  either  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  at  the  National  Acad-| 
emy  of  Science.  I 

Additional  information  on  previous 
actions  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee appear  on  pages  105  through  108  of 
the  committee  report  No.  93-385  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Sbcretast  or  Detxkse, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1974 
Hon.  John  C.  Stxknis, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Armed    Serviced, 
VS.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Mx.  CRAiKieAN:  Enclosed  is  a  oopf 
of  Part  A,  Summary  and  Conclusions  of  thS 
Final  Report  prepared  by  the  National  Acad* 
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emy  of  Science  Committee  on  the  Effects 
of  Herbicides  In  Vietnam,  which  \a  being 
transmitted  today  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Part  B.  the  Supplemen- 
tary Report,  which  provides  the  reference 
material  and  background  data  from  which 
the  conclusions  of  the  final  summary  report 
are  drawn,  will  be  transmitted  to  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  by  15  April  1974. 
Th\a  supplementary  report  which  is  a  careful 
documentation  of  a  massive  amoimt  of  de- 
tailed data.  Is  expected  to  be  received  for 
review  by  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
14  lifarch  1974. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained 
in  yo\u  letter  of  May  16,  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  ready  to  provide  an  order- 
ly transition  of  the  recommended  follow -on 
studies  noted  in  the  report  to  the  Federal 
Agencies.  Copies  of  the  letters  we  are  c\ir- 
rently  forwarding  to  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies are  Included  as  Enclosure  2. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  like  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  effects  of  Herbicides  in  Vietnam  on  their 
dedication  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  ef- 
forts. I  am  sure  that  this  study  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  all  uses  of  chemical  herbicides. 
We.  therefore,  encourage  that  the  total  re- 
port be  disseminated  promptly  to  the  public. 
Specific  efforts  toward  this  goal  are  men- 
tioned in  Enclos\ire  3,  Department  of  De- 
fense comments. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  effects  of  Herbicides  In  Vietnam  are 
deUlled  on  pages  S-14  through  S-16  of  En- 
closure 1.  To  Implement  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  Department  of  Defense  plans  the 
following  actions: 

a)  Through  the  attached  letters  we  have 
requested  other  components  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  consider  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

b)  We  wlU  sponsor,  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Slcences  .an  interagency  meet- 
ing to  address  the  Individual  recommenda- 
tions and  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
action  plan  for  Implementation  by  the  re- 
sponsible   Agencies    or    Departments. 

c)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
action  on  the  two  recommendations  where 
we  feel  we  have  prime  reeponslbUity.  This 
Is  noted  in  Sncloeure  3,  the  Department  of 
Defense  comments. 

d)  The  Department  of  Defense  wlU  con- 
tinue to  provide  technical  assistance  as  re- 
quested and  required  by  the  other  agencies 
during  this  transition  phase. 

I  feel  that  with  the  submission  of  this 
report  and  the  follow-on  activities  listed 
above,  tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  dis- 
charged Its  responsibilities  pursuant  to  the 
law  which  directed  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  CutMiNTS,  Jr., 

Deputp. 

Hon.  Hknvt  A.  Kissincsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

D«A«  Mk.  SEOtrTAAT:  For  the  past  three 
years  this  Department  has  supported  a  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  eval- 
uate the  ecological  and  physiological  effects 
of  the  use  of  herbicides  }n  South  Vietnam. 
This  study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as 
a  provision  of  Public  Law  91-441,  the  1971 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Au- 
tborlaatlon  Act. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Part  A :  the  final  sum- 
mary report  which  is  being  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  fulfillment  of  this  require- 
ment. Part  B.  the  Supplementary  Report, 
which  provides  the  reference  naaterial  and 
background  data  from  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  final  summary  report  are  drawn,  will 
be  transmitted  about  IB  AprU  1974. 


On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded 
to  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter.  Enclos- 
ure 2.  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
insure  that  any  recommendations  arising 
from  the  aforementioned  study  would  be 
Implemented.  We  had  no  knowledge  until 
receipt  of  the  report  what  these  recommen- 
dations might  encompass,  therefore,  we  have 
only  made  Informal  contacts  with  your 
organization. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  recommendation  numbers  2,  3,  and  15  and 
any  others  where  you  believe  your  Depart- 
ment may  be  of  assistance.  Informal  cont€ict 
has  been  made  In  the  psist  through  inter- 
agency meetings  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
dloxln.  Your  department  was  represented  by 
Mr.  William  Salmon.  We  wish  to  formalize 
this  action,  however,  and  would  aj^reclate 
your  advising  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie,  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
of  the  principal  contact  In  your  area  to  com- 
plete the  transition  of  these  recommenda- 
tions into  programs  of  your  organization.  A 
Joint  DoD-NAS  meeting  wiu  be  held  in  the 
nectf  future  to  address  the  recommendations 
and  develop  an  action  plan. 
Sincerely, 

W.  R  Clements,  Jr., 

Deputy. 

PEBH0ABT  27,  1974. 
Hon.  RtrssEXL  Train, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Mb.  Teain:  For  the  past  three  years 
this  Department  has  supported  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of  the 
use  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as  a 
provision  of  Public  Law  91-441,  the  1971 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Part  A:  the  final 
svunmary  report  which  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  fulfillment  of  this  re- 
quirement. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Re- 
port, which  provides  the  reference  material 
and  background  data  trom  which  the  con- 
clxislons  of  the  final  summary  report  are 
drawn,  will  be  transmitted  about  15  April 
1974. 

On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  forwarded  to  your 
attention  a  copy  of  a  letter.  Enclosure  2, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  insure 
that  any  recommendations  arising  from  the 
SLforamentloned  study  would  be  Implement- 
ed. We  had  no  knowledge  until  receipt  of 
the  report  what  theae  recommendations 
might  encompass,  therefore,  we  have  made 
only  informal  contacts  with  your  organiza- 
tion. A  response  to  thla  letter  was  provided 
to  Senator  Stennls  by  David  D.  Dominlck 
on  11  June  1973. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  Committee  summary  report  are  ex- 
tracted In  Enclosure  3.  We  woiUd  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  recommendation  num- 
bers 4  and  6  and  any  others  where  you  believe 
your  Agency  may  be  of  assistance.  Informal 
contact  has  been  made  In  the  past  through 
Interagency  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  dloxin.  Your  agency  was  represented  by 
Drs.  CarroU,  CoIUer,  William  Upholt.  and 
Qunter  Zwelg.  We  wish  to  formalize  this 
action,  however,  and  would  appreciate  your 
advising  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie,  the  Directs 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  of  the 
principal  contact  In  your  area  to  complet* 
the  transition  of  these  recommendations  into 
the  programs  of  your  organization.  A  Joint 
DOD-NAS  meeting  wUl  be  held  in  the  near 
future  to  address  the  recommendations  and 
develop  an  action  plan. 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.  Clxmints,  J«., 

Deputy. 


February  28,  1974, 

Pebkuast  27,  1974 
Hon.  Daniki.  Parker, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De. 
velopment,  WashlTigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Pabkkb:  For  the  past  three  yean 
this  Department  has  supported  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of  the 
use  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as  a  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  91-441,  the  1971  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Apprc^tlation  Authorization 
Act. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Part  A:  the  final  sum- 
mary report  which  is  ftelng  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  In  fuUflllment  of  this  require- 
ment. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Report, 
which  provides  the  rejterence  material  and 
background  data  from  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  final  summary  report  are  drawn,  will 
be  transmitted  about  15  April  1974. 

On  16  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded  to 
your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter,  Fncloe\ire  3 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Insure 
that  any  recommendations  arising  from  the 
aforementioned  study  would  be  implemented. 
We  had  no  knowledge  untu  receipt  of  the  re- 
port what  these  recommendations  might  en- 
compass, therefore,  we  have  made  only  in- 
formal contacts  with  your  organization. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
recommendation  numbers  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8  9 
10.  11,  14  and  15  and  any  others  where  you 
believe  your  Agency  may  be  of  assistance.  In- 
formal contact  has  been  made  in  the  past 
through  interagency  meetings  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  dloxin.  Your  Agency  was  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  James  Cudny,  Alan  Jacobs 
and  BUI  Long.  We  wish  to  formalize  this  ac-' 
tlon,  however,  and  would  appreciate  jour  ad- 
vising Dr.  Malcolm  3.  Currie,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  of  the 
principal  contact  in  your  area  to  complete  the 
transition  of  these  recommendations  Into  the 
programs  of  your  organiiatlon.  A  Joint  DOD- 
NAS  meeting  will  be  heW  in  the  near  future 
to  address  the  recommendations  and  develop 
an  action  plan. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  CLEMENTS,  Jr., 

j  Deputy. 

Pkbhuaby  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  InteHor, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretart:  For  the  past  three 
years  this  Department  has  supported  a  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  eval- 
uate the  ecological  and  physiological  effects 
of  the  use  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as 
a  provision  of  Public  Law  9i-44l,  the  1971 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  P4rt  A :  the  final  sum- 
mary report  which  is  being  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  fulflllment  of  this  require- 
ment. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Report, 
which  provides  the  reference  material  and 
background  data  from  which  the  concltislcKU 
of  the  final  summary  report  are  drawn,  will 
be  transmitted  about  15  April  1974. 

On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded 
to  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter.  Enclosure 
2.  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
sure that  any  recommendations  arising  from 
the  aforementioned  study  would  be  imple- 
mented. We  had  no  knowledge  until  receipt 
of  the  report  what  these  recommendations 
might  encompass,  therefore,  we  have  only 
made  informal  contacts  with  your  organiza- 
tion. 

The  recommendation^  of  the  National 
Academy  Committee  summary  report  are  ex- 
tracted In  EnclcBure  3.  We  wotUd  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  recommendatloa  n\un- 
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bars  9.  10,  11.  and  14  and  any  others  where 
you  believe  your  Department  may  be  of 
assistance.  We  wish  to  formalize  this  action 
and  would  appreciate  your  advising  Dr.  Mal- 
colm R.  Currie,  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  of  the  principal  con- 
tact in  your  area  to  complete  the  transition 
of  these  recommendations  into  the  programs 
of  your  organization.  A  Joint  DOD-NAS  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  near  future  to  ad- 
dress the  recommendations  and  develop  an 
action  plan. 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr., 

Deputy. 

Febrdart  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Guyford  3tevek. 
National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Db.  Steves:  For  the  past  three  years 
this  Department  has  supported  a  study  by 
the  National  AceMlemy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of  the 
iise  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as  a 
provision  of  Public  Law  91-441,  the  1971  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authori- 
zation Act. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Part  A:  the  final 
summary  report  which  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  fulflllment  of  this  require- 
ment. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Report, 
which  provides  the  reference  material  and 
background  data  from  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  final  summary  report  are  drawn,  will 
be  transmitted  about  15  April  1974. 

On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded 
to  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter,  En- 
closure 2,  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Insure  that  any  recommendations  arising 
from  the  aforementioned  study  would  be 
Implemented.  We  had  no  knowledge  until 
receipt  of  the  report  what  these  recommen- 
dations might  encompass,  therefore,  we  have 
made  only  Informtil  contacts  with  your  or- 
ganization. A  response  to  the  letter  was  pro- 
vided to  Senator  Stennls  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Pregeau 
on  29  May  1973. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  Committee  summary  report  are  ex- 
tracted In  Enclosure  3.  We  would  appreciate 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  regarding 
further  action  which  may  be  needed  and 
any  areas  where  your  staff  could  make  a 
contribution.  We  wish  to  formalize  this  ac- 
tion and  would  appreciate  your  advising  Dr. 
Malcolm  R.  Currie,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  of  the  principal 
contact  In  your  area  to  further  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
report.  A  Joint  DoD-NAS  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  near  future  to  address  the  recom- 
mendations and  develop  an  action  plan. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr. 

Deputy. 

Pebbttakt  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Earl  Btttz, 
Secretgry  of  Agriculture, 

^/Befm^ment  of  Agriculture, 

f  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  the  past  three 
years  this  Department  has  supported  a  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  eval- 
uate the  ecological  and  physiological  effects 
of  the  use  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as  a 
provision  of  Public  Law  91-441,  the  1971  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authc^- 
Ization  Act. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Part  A:  the  final 
summary  report  which  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  fuUflllment  of  this  re- 
quirement. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Re- 
port, which  provides  the  reference  material 
and  background  data  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the   final  summary  report  are 


drawn,  will  be  transmitted  about  15  April 
1974. 

On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded 
to  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter.  Enclo- 
sure 2,  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
insure  that  any  recommendations  arising 
from  the  aforementioned  study  would  be 
implemented.  We  had  no  knowledge  until 
the  receipt  of  the  report  what  these  recom- 
mendations might  encompass,  therefore,  we 
have  made  only  informal  contacts  with  your 
organization. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  Committee  summary  report  are  ex- 
tracted in  Enclosure  3.  We  have  numbered 
them  on  the  enclosure  for  ease  of  reference. 
We  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
recommendation  numbers  9,  10,  11,  and  14 
and  any  others  where  you  believe  your  De- 
partment may  be  of  assistance. 

Informal  contact  has  been  made  with  Dr. 
Fred  H.  Tschlrley  of  your  organization.  We 
wish  to  formalize  this  action,  however,  and 
would  appreciate  your  advising  Dr.  Mal- 
colm R.  Currie,  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  of  the  principal  con- 
tact in  your  area  to  complete  the  transition 
of  these  recommendations  into  the  programs 
of  your  organization.  A  Joint  DOD-NAS 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  near  future  to 
address  the  recommendations  and  develc^  an 
action  plan.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr., 

Deputy. 

Febrtjabt  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 

Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  RockviUe,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  the  past  three 
years  this  Department  has  supported  a  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  eval- 
uate the  ecological  and  physiological  effects 
of  the  use  of  herbicides  Ui  South  Vietnam 
This  study  was  directed  by  the  Congress  as 
a  provision  of  Public  Law  91-441.  the  1971 
Department   of   Defense   Appropriation   Act. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Part  A:  the  final 
summary  report  which  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  In  fulflllment  of  this  re- 
quirement. Part  B,  the  Supplementary  Re- 
port, which  provides  the  reference  material 
and  background  data  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  final  summary  report  are 
drawn,  will  be  transmitted  about  15  April 
1974. 

On  15  May  1973  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  forwarded 
to  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter,  En- 
closure 2,  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  instire  that  any  recommendations  arising 
from  the  aforementioned  study  would  be  im- 
plemented. We  had  no  knowledge  until  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  what  these  recommenda- 
tions might  encompass,  therefore,  we  have 
made  only  informal  contacts  with  your 
organization. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  recommendation  numbers  4,  6.  7,  and  8 
and  any  others  where  you  believe  your  De- 
partment may  be  of  assistance.  Informal 
contact  has  been  made  In  the  past  through 
Interagency  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  dloxin.  Your  Department  was  represented 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  Dr.  John  A.  Moore  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Services.  We  wish  to  formalize  this  action, 
however,  and  would  appreciate  your  advising 
Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Ctirrie,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  of  the  prin- 
cipal contact  in  your  area  to  complete  the 
transition  of  these  recommendations  into  the 
programs  of  your  organization.  A  Joint  DOD- 
NAS  meeting  will  l>e  held  in  the  near  future 


to  address  the  reconomendatlons  and  develop 
an  action  plan. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Clements,  Jr. 

Deputy. 

Department  of  Defense  Comments  to:  Part 
A — Summary  and  Conclusions,  the  Ef- 
fects OF  Herbicides  in  Vietnam  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciencks 
This  study  should  add  considerably  to  the 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding  all 
uses  of  chemical  herbicides.  We,  therefore, 
encourage  that  the  total  rejwrt  be  promptly 
disseminated  to  the  public.  To  assist  in  this 
goal,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  imme- 
diately place  this  report  In  the  SJes  of  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center,  (DDC), 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314  and 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
(NTIS),  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield, 
Virginia  22161.  As  soon  as  the  appropriate 
reference  acquisition  information  is  avail- 
able it  will  be  provided  to  the  public.  Addi- 
tionally, the  recommendation  pertaining  to 
the  preservation  of  records  is  being  imple- 
mented In  the  following  nxanner:  a)  those 
DoD  reference  reports  noted  In  Section  n-D 
have  been  declassified  and  those  which  are 
not  already  available  thru  DDC  and  NTIS 
are  being  placed  therein,  thereby  Tnnving 
them  available  to  the  public,  b)  assistance 
is  being  provided  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  In  the  sorting,  cataloguing,  and 
preparation  of  the  Committee  records  for 
deposition  in  a  permanent  repository,  such 
as  the  National  Archives.  This  work  should 
be  completed  by  15  May  1974. 

To  further  the  goal  of  advancing  the  body 
of  knowledge  relating  to  the  Military  use  of 
chemical  herbicides,  we  enclose  a  summary 
of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  test  grid  where  aerial 
herbicide  dissemination  systems  were  devel- 
oped and  tested.  The  complete  report  will  be 
available  to  the  public  in  the  near  future. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  attempted 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  any  manner  pos- 
sible throughout  the  conduct  of  this  con- 
tract. The  extent  of  the  Information  made 
available  for  their  analysis  and  use  should 
provide  ample  proof.  In  our  efforts  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  contract,  our  policy  has 
been  to  take  no  action  which  might  imply 
obstruction  of  or  interference  in  the  study. 
The  Committee  has  maintained  a  comparable 
attitude.  This  reticence  of  both  parties,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  conducive  to  the  most  effi- 
cient conduct  of  work.  For  example,  the 
Committee  forwarded  a  detailed  list  of  ques- 
tions involving  military  tactics  and  tech- 
niques to  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
late  as  August  1973.  These  were  answered  as 
completely  as  possible  and  are  reflected  in 
this  final  report.  An  earlier  exchange  would 
have  resolved  these  questions  and  permitted 
the  Committee  members  more  time  to  pursue 
the  scientlflc  studies,  the  key  issue.  We 
would  therefore,  encourage  not  only  an  early 
exchange  of  direct  questions  but  a  continu- 
ing exchange  in  any  futtire  studies  of  this 
nature,  even  in  such  controversial  areas. 

One  general  recommendation  should  be 
addressed  at  this  time.  Specifically,  "the 
Committee  recommends  that  Congress,  in  ap- 
propriating funds  for  development  and  use 
of  materials  and  equipment  as  weapons,  also 
appropriate  funds  for  independent  study  and 
monitoring  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a 
serious  possibility  of  any  widespread  or  per- 
sistent ecological  or  physiological  effects."  It 
shotild  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides in  Vietnam  was  instituted  prior  to  sev- 
eral other  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  bear  on  this  issue.  The  first  tiae  of 
herbicides  was  carried  out  In  1963  and  all 
uses  were  phased  out  in  1971.  In  January 
1970.  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
was  passed  which  provides  guidance  and  di- 
rection to  all  Federal  Agencies  and  estab- 
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llobed  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ).  Subsequently,  the  DoD  developed 
Implementing  directive  numbers  6100.5  and 
6050.1,  directives  which  required  the  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  consequences  of 
all  Its  activities  Including  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  at  the  efu-Uest  possible  date. 
Currently  o\ir  major  weapons  systems  have 
been  assessed  and  approximately  66  complete 
Environmental  Impact  Statements  have  been 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  CKQ,  other 
Federal  A^ncles.  and  pertinent  States  and 
local  authorities. 

DoD  has  In  fact.  In  this  area  at  herbicides, 
provided  special  attention  to  ecological  and 
environmental  concerns.  As  early  as  March 
1966,  studies  on  the  ecological  effects  of  the 
testing  of  herbicide  dlsaeminatlon  equipment 
were  Instituted  at  Eglln  APB  under  a  con- 
tact with  the  University  of  Florida.  These 
were  completed  in  June  1970  and  a  follow-on 
study  was  performed  as  recently  as  this  past 
year.  A  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment was  filed  with  the  CEQ  In  January  1972 
for  the  disposal  of  the  excess  Orange  herbi- 
cide. As  a  resxilt  of  the  comments  received 
from  the  public,  local  and  state  officials  and 
Federal  Agencies,  further  sclentlflc  studies 
are  being  conducted  and  a  Pinal  Statement 
win  be  filed  for  review  by  all  Interested  par- 
tiee  prior  to  any  disposal  actions. 

We  believe  that  adequate  control  now 
exists  thru  other  legislation  such  that  the 
Intent  of  this  Committee  recommendation  is 
already  Implemented  and  no  further  action 
by  the  Congress  la  required. 

As  a  final  comment  to  this  report,  we  would 
note  that  a  close  reading  of  the  content  or 
the  conclusions  of  each  section  would  develop 
the  following  general  conclusion:  some  dam- 
age has  resulted  from  the  military  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam,  however,  moet  of  the 
aUegatloos  of  massive,  permanent  ecological 
and  physiological  damage  are  tmfounded  It 
^ould  also  be  remembered  that  herbicides 
were  used  to  save  American  and  Allied  lives 
In  a  comhat  situation,  not  to  collect  sclentlflc 
data.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  mUitarv 
data  recovered  and  useful  to  the  sclentlflc 
study  U  remarkable. 


rrmi  Ecological   CorrsEoinENCKs  or  MxssrvK 
QuAMTTrjzs  or  3,4-D  Aim  2.4.6-T  HxRaicmra 

SuMHAST  or  A  5-Yeak  Field  Sttdt 
(Toung.  A.  L..  C.  E.  Thalken.  W.  E.  Ward  and 
W.  J.  Calmey.  Department  of  Life  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  U-S.  Air  Force  Academy 
Colorado)  ^ 

In  support  of  programs  testing  aerial  dis- 
semination system,  a  one  square  mile  test 
grid  on  Test  Area  C-62A.  EgUn  AFB  Reserva- 
tion, Florida,  received  massive  quantities  of 
military  herbicides.  The  purpose  of  these  test 
programs  was  to  evaluate  the  capablUtles  of 
ine  equipment  systems,  not  the  biological 
effectiveness  of  the  various  herbicides.  Hence 
It  was  only  after  repetitive  applications  that 
test  personnel  began  to  express  concern  over 
the  potential  ecological  and  environmental 
hazards  that  might  be  associated  with  con- 
tinuance of  the  Test  Program.  This  concern 
led  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  research  pro- 
gram in  the  fall  of  1967  to  measure  the  eco- 
logical effects  produced  by  the  various  her- 
bicides on  the  plant  and  animal  communities 
of  Test  Area  C-62A.  ThU  report  documents 
?i/*i^'  °'  "j**!'^^  (1967-1973)  on  Test 
Area  C-62A  and  the  Immediately  adjacent 
streams  and  forested  areas. 

This  report  attempts  to  answer  the  malor 
questions  concerned  with  the  ecological  con- 
sequences of  applying  massive  quantlUes  of 
herbicides  (345.117  pounds).  vU  repetitive 
applications,  over  a  period  of  eljrht  vears 
19e2-l97(^  to  an  area*of  approx^^lj^ 
square  mile.  Uoreover,  the  report  documents 
the  persistence,  degradation,  and/or  disap- 
pearance of  the  herWcldee  from  the  Tw^ 
Area's  soUs  and  drainage  waters  and  their 
•ubsequent  effects  (direct  or  indirect)   upon 


the  vegetative,  faunal,  and  microbial  commu- 
nities. 

The  active  ingredients  of  the  four  mUitary 
herbicides  (Orange.  Purple,  White,  and  Blue) 
sprayed  on  Test  Area  C-5aA  were  2,4-dlch- 
lorophenoxyaceUc  acid  (2.4-D).  a,4.6-trlch- 
lorophenoxyacetlc  acid  (2,4.6-T),  4-amlno- 
8,6.6-trlchloroplcollnlc  add  (plcloram),  and 
dlmethylaralac  acid  (cacodyllc  aid).  It  is 
probable  that  the  2,4,5-T  herbicide  contained 
the  highly  teratogenic  (fetus  deforming) 
contaminant  2,3.7j3-tetrachlorodlbenzo- 

p-dloxln  (TCDD).  Ninety-two  acres  of  the 
test  grid  received  1,894  pounds  2,4-D  2  4  6-T 
per  acre  in  1962  to  1964.  whUe  another  92 
acres  received  1,168  pounds  per  acre  In  1964  to 
1966.  In  the  period  from  1966  to  1970,  a  third 
distinct  area  of  over  340  acres  received  343 
pounds  per  acre  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  6 
pounds  per  acre  plcloram.  and  in  1969  to  1970. 
53  pounds  per  acre  cacodyllc  acid  (28  pounds 
per  acre  of  arsenic  as  the  organic  pentavalent 
form:  calculated  on  weight  of  Blue  applied 
per  acre). 

From   the   rates   of   herbicides   that   were 
applied    during    the    years    of    testing   spray 
equipment.   It  was  obvious  that  Test  Area 
C-52A  offered  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
herbicide  persistence  and  soil  leaching.  Yet 
the  problem  of  how  beet  to  assess  the  level 
of  herbicide  residue  was  a  dUHcult  one.  The 
herbicides  could  be  chemically  present  but 
because  of  soU  binding  might  not  be  bio- 
logically active.  Thus,  both  bloassay  techni- 
ques and  analytical  analyses  were  employed. 
The  first  major  bloassay  experiment  was  con- 
ducted   in    April    1970.    By   considering   the 
fllghtpaths,  the  water  sources,  and  the  ter- 
racing effects,   it  was  possible  to  divide  the 
one-square  mUe  test  grid  Into  16  vegetation 
areas.  These  areas  formed  the  basis  for  the 
random  section  of  48  3-foot  soU  cores   Soy- 
bean bioassays  indicated  that  27  of  the  48 
cores  were  significantly  different  from  con- 
trol  cores    (95%    probability  level).  The  re- 
sults Indicated  that  soil  leaching  or  penetra- 
tion  was   much    more   prevalent   along   the 
dissemination    flight    paths    than    in    other 
areas  of  the  test  grid.  Efforts  to  quantitate 
(chemicaUy)    the  bloassay  were  confined  to 
only   the   top   6-lnch   Increment   because  of 
wlthln-core   variations.   By  considering  that 
all    phytotoxlc    effects    were    from    Orange 
(2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T)    the   average  value  for 
the  top  6  Inches  of  soil  core  for  the  eight 
cores  showing  greatest  herbicide  concentra- 
tion was  2.82  ppm  (parts  per  niiUion)  herb- 
icide.   Chemical    analyses    of   soil    cores   col- 
lected from  the  eight  sites  showing  greatest 
phytotoxlc    concentratlcai.<?    were    performed 
in  December  1970.  Results  Indicated  that  the 
maximum  concentration  of  either  2  4-D  or 
2,4.5-T  was  8.7  ppb  (parts  per  billion) . 

A  1970  analysis  of  soil  cores  for  arsenic 
from  areas  receiving  greatest  quantities  of 
Blue,  indicated  maximum  le-els  of  4.70.  1.30 
and  0.90  ppm  arsenic  for  the  first  three  6- 
Inch  Increments  of  the  soil  profile,  respec- 
tively. These  same  Increments  were  again 
coUected  and  analyzed  In  1973:  levels  of 
arsenic  were  0.85,  0.47,  and  0.59  ppm  for  the 
three  consecutive  6-inch  increments.  Leach- 
ing of  the  arsenical  from  the  soUs  may  have 
occurred.  Plcloram  analysis  in  November  1969 
of  sou  cores  from  areas  receiving  greatest 
quantities  of  White  indicated  that  maxi- 
mum levels  of  2.8  ppm  plcloram  were  pres- 
ent in  the  6  to  12-inch  depth  Increment 
Analysis  of  the  same  sites  performed  In  1971 
indicated  the  plcloram  had  leached  further 
into  the  soil  profile  but  concentrations  were 
significantly  leas  (ppbi .  Analy.sis  of  soil  cores 
in  1971  showed  no  residue  of  TCDD  at  a 
minimum  detection  limit  of  less  than  1  ppb 
even  In  soil  previously  treated  with  947 
pounds  2,4.5-T  per  acre.  However,  data  from 
soil  analysis  (via  mass  spectrometry)  of  four 
total  samples  coUected  In  June  and  October 
1973  Indicated  TCDD  levels  of  <10.  11  30 
and  710  parts  per  trUlton  fppt) .  respectively" 
These  levels  were  found  la  the  top  six  Inches 
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of  sou  core.  The  greatest  concentration  (7io 
ppt)  was  found  in  a  sample  from  the  area 
that  received  947  pounds  2,4,&-T  in  th. 
1962-1964  test  period.  ^* 

A  comparison  of  vegetative  coverage  and 
occurrence  of  plant  spedes  on  the  one -square 
mUe  grid  betwen  June  1971  and  June  1973 
has  Indicated  that  areas  with  0  to  60% 
vegetative  cover  in  1971  had  a  coverage  or  is 
to  85%  in  June  1973.  Those  areas  havlna  0 
to  5%  coverage  In  197X  (areas  adjacent  to 
or  under  fllghtpaths  used  during  herbicide- 
equipment  testing)  had  15  to  54%  coverage 
The  rate  of  change  in  coverage  seemed  to  be 
dependent  upon  soil  type,  soU  moisture  and 
wind.  There  was  no  evidence  to  indicate' that 
the  existing  vegetative  coverage  was  in  anv 
way  related  to  herbicide  residue  in  the  soU- 
dicotyledonous  or  broadleaf  plants  that  are 
normally  susceptible  to  damage  from  herbi- 
cide residues  occurred  throughout  the  en- 
tire one  square  mile  grid.  The  square-foot 
transect  method  of  determining  vegetative 
cover  indicated  that  the  moet  dominant 
plants  on  the  test  area  were  the  grasses 
swltchgrass  (Panicum  virgatum),  woolly 
panicum  (Panicum  lanuginosum) .  and  the 
broadleaf  plants  rovigh  buttonweed  (Diodia 
tfj'f').  poverty  weed  (Hypericum  gentian- 
oides),  and  common  pdypremum  {polypre- 
mum  pTocumbens).  In  1971,  74  dicotyledo- 
nous species  were  collected  on  the  one  square 
mUe  grid;  In  1973.  107  dicotyledonous  species 
were  found.  All  of  the  plant  species  coUected 
were  pressed,  motmted,  and  placed  In  the 
EgUn  AFB  Herbaritim. 

An  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  spray- 
equipment  testing  program  on  faunal  com- 
munities was  conducted  from  May  1970  to 
August  1973.  The  extent  of  any  faunal  ecolo- 
gical alterations  was  maas\ired  by  assessing 
data  on  species  varlaticm,  distribution  pat- 
terns, habitat  preference  and  its  relationships 
to  vegetative  coverage,  occurrence  and  in- 
cidence of  developmental  defects,  as  well  as 
gross  and  histologic  lesions  In  post  mortem 
pathological  examinations. 

A  total  of  73  species  of  vertebrate  animals 
(mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians) 
were  observed  on  Test  Area  C-62A  and  in  the 
surrounding   area.   Of   these   73   speclee    22 
species  were  observed  only  off  the  grid,  11 
species  were  observed  only  on  the  grid  and  40 
species  were  observed  to  be  common  to  both 
areas.  During  the  early  studies  no  attempts 
were  made  to  quantitate  animal  populations 
In  the  area  surrounding  the  grid;  however,  in 
1970,  preliminary  population  studies  by  trap- 
retrap  methods  were  performed  on  the  beach 
mouse   {Peromysoua  polionotus)   population 
for  a  60  day  period  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  It  was  the  moet  prevalent  species  on  tbe 
grid.  The  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the 
capture  at  36  beach  mloe  from  widely  dis- 
tributed areas  on  the  grid,  except  In  areas 
with  less  than  5%   vegetation.  Eight  pairs 
of  eastern  harvest  mice  were  talcen  to  the 
laboratory  and  allowed  to  breed.  Six  of  the 
eight  pairs  had  litters  totalling  24  mice.  These 
progeny  were  free  from  any  gross  external 
birth    defects.    During    February-May    1971 
population  densities  of  the  beach  mouse  were 
studied  at  eight  different  locations  on  the 
grid  along  with  two  different  areas  off  the 
grid   which  served  as  controls.   Populations 
were  estimated  oa  the  basis  of  trap-retrap 
data.  There  was  no  difference  In  mouse  popu- 
lation denaltltes   In   herttlclde   treated  and 
control  areas  affording  comparable  habitats. 
AU  indications  were  that  any  population  dif- 
ferences In  other  animal  ^>ecles  between  the 
test  area  and  the  surrounding  area  were  due 
to  differences  caused  by  the  elimination  of 
certain  plants  and,  therefore,  eertaln  ecologi- 
cal  niches,  rather  than  being  due  to  any 
direct  detrimental  effect  of  the  herbicides  on 
the  animal  poptUatlon  present  on  TA  C-62A. 
During  the  last  day  of  the  1971  study.  9 
mice  were  captured  and  t<ken  to  the  labora- 
tory for  post  mortem  pathological  examlna- 
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ttcui.  There  were  no  instances  of  cleft  palate 
<»  other  deformities.  Histologically,  Uver,  kid- 
ney and  gonadal  tissues  from  these  animals 
appeared  normal.  In  the  1973  study  several 
different  species  of  animals  were  catight,  both 
on  and  off  the  test  grid.  These  Included 
besch  mice,  {Peromy$cus  polionotus),  cot- 
ton mice,  (Peromyscua  gossypinus),  eastern 
harvest  mice,  (Reithrodontomya  humulis), 
hispid  cotton  rats,  {Signodon  hiepidua),  slx- 
llned  race-runners,  (Cnemidophorus  sex- 
lineatus),  a  toed,  (Bufo  americanu^),  and 
a  cottoumouth  water  moccasin,  (Anciatro- 
ian  pisctvorus ) .  A  total  of  89  animals  were 
submitted  to  The  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  Washington.  D.C.  for  complete 
pathological  examination  including  gross 
and  microscopic  studies.  Liver  and  fat  tis- 
sue from  70  rodents  were  forwarded  to  the 
Interpretive  Analytical  Services,  Dow  Chem- 
ical U.S.A.,  for  TCDD  analyses.  The  sex  dis- 
tribution of  the  trappad  animals  was  rela- 
tively equal.  The  ages  of  the  animals  varied, 
but  adults  predominated  in  the  sample.  No 
gross  or  histological  developmental  defects 
were  seen  in  any  of  the  animals.  Several  of 
tbe  rats  and  mice  from  both  groups  were 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  autopsy.  The  stage 
oA  gestation  varied  considerably  from  early 
pregnancy  to  near  term.  The  embryos  and 
fetuses  were  exancdned  groesly  and  mlcro- 
soopically.  but  no  developmental  defects 
or  other  lesions  were  observed. 

Oro&s  necropsy  lesions  were  relatively  In- 
frequent and  consisted  prlmarUy  of  lung 
congestion  in  those  animals  that  had  died 
from  heat  exhaustion  prior  to  being  brought 
to  the  laboratory.  The  organ  weights  did 
not  vary  significantly  between  the  test  aud 
control  animals  when  an  animal  with  lungs 
and  kidneys  showing  Inflammatory  patho- 
logical lesions  was  removed  from  the  sam- 
ple. HlstologicaUy,  the  tissues  of  13  of  the 
36  control  animals  and  40  of  the  63  animals 
from  the  test  grid,  were  considered  normal. 
Microscopic  lesions  were  noted  In  some  ani- 
mals from  both  groups.  For  the  most  part, 
these  were  minor  changes  of  a  type  one  ex- 
pects to  find  In  any  animal  population.  One 
of  the  moet  common  findings  was  parasites. 
A  total  of  11  controls  and  9  grid  animals  were 
affected  with  one  or  more  classes  of  para- 
sites. Parasites  may  be  observed  In  any  wild 
q)ecles  and  those  In  this  population  were 
for  the  most  part  incidental  findings  that 
were  apparently  not  harmful  to  the  animals. 
There  were  exceptions  however.  Protozoan 
organisms  had  produced  focsil  myositis  in 
one  rat,  and  were  also  responsible  for  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bUe  duct  epltheUum  In  a  six- 
Uned  racerunner. 

Moderate  to  severe  pulmonary  congestion 
and  edema  were  seen  In  several  rats  and  mice. 
All  of  these  animals  were  found  dead  tn  the 
traps  before  reaching  the  laboratory,  and  the 
lung  lesions  were  probably  the  results  of  heat 
exhaustion.  The  remainder  of  the  lesions  tn 
both  groups  consisted  principally  of  inflam- 
matory cell  Inflltrates  of  various  organs  and 
tissues.  They  were  usually  mild  In  extent 
and  although  the  etiology  was  not  readUy 
apparent,  the  cause  was  not  Interpreted  as 
toxic.  The  analyses  of  TCDD  from  the  rod- 
ents collected  In  June  and  October  1973  In- 
dicated that  TCDD  or  a  compound  chem- 
ically similar  to  TCDD  accumulated  In  the 
liver  and  fat  of  rodents  coUected  from  an 
area  receiving  massive  quantities  of  2,4,5-T. 
However,  based  on  the  pathological  studies 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  herbicides 
and/or  contaminants  produced  any  develop- 
mental defects  or  other  specific  lesions  In 
the  animals  sampled  or  In  the  progeny  of 
thoee  that  were  pregnant.  The  lesions  found 
were  interpreted  to  be  of  a  naturally  occur- 
ring type  and  were  not  considered  related  to 
any  specific  chemical  toxicity. 

In  1970  beach  mice  were  not  found  on  the 
more  barren  sections  of  the  grid  (0-6%  veg- 
etative cover).  There  were,  however,  some 
areas  of  the  grid  which  had  population  den- 
Bltlee  exceeding  those  of  the  species  preferred 


habitat  as  reported  In  the  literature.  In  an 
attempt  to  correlate  distribution  of  the  beach 
mouse  with  vegetative  cover  (I.e.,  habitat 
preference)  a  trapping -retrapping  program 
of  8  days  duration  was  conducted  in  1973. 
The  majority  of  animals  (63)  were  found  in 
areas  with  5%  to  60%  vegetative  cover: 
Within  this  range,  the  greatest  number  of 
animals  trapped  (28)  was  from  an  area  with 
40  7o  to  60%  cover.  A  simUar  habitat  prefer- 
ence has  been  observed  along  the  beaches  of 
the  Gulf  Coast.  In  this  study,  it  appeared 
that  tl'.e  beach  mouse  used  the  seeds  of 
swltchgrass  (Panicum  virgatum)  and  wooly 
panicum  (Panicum.  lanuginosum.)  as  a  food 
source. 

Trapping  data  from  1971  was  compared  to 
trapping  data  collected  in  1973  to  determine 
whether  an  Increase  in  the  population  of 
beach  mice  had  occurred.  The  statistical  evi- 
dence derived  from  that  study  showed  that 
the  1.64  beach  mice  per  acre  population 
(based  on  the  Lincoln  Index  for  1973)  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  0.8  and  1.4  mice 
per  acre  reported  for  a  similar  habitat.  The 
population  of  beach  mice  was  also  higher  in 
1973  than  in  1971  in  the  area  of  the  test  grid. 
The  apparent  Increase  In  beach  mouse  popu- 
lation on  the  grid  In  1973  over  1971  was 
probably  due  to  the  natural  recovery  phe- 
nomenon of  a  previously  disturbed  area  (I.e., 
ecological  succession) .  Some  areas  of  the  test 
grid  have  currently  exceeded  that  preferred 
percentage  of  vegetative  coverage  of  the 
beach  mouse  habitat,  and  other  areas  were 
either  ideal  or  fast  developing  into  an  ideal 
Y  %bitat.  If  the  test  grid  remains  undisturbed 
and  continues  toward  the  climax  species,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  beach  mice  wUl 
probably  occur  simply  due  to  decline  of  pre- 
ferred habitat. 

A  1973  sweep  net  survey  of  the  Arthropods 
of  Test  Area  C-62.\  resulted  in  the  coUectlon 
of  over  1,700  specimens  belonging  to  66  in- 
sect families  and  Arachnid  orders.  These 
totals  represented  only  one  of  five  paired 
sweeps  taken  over  a  one-mUe  section  of 
the  test  grid.  A  similar  study  performed  in 
1971  produced  1,803  specimens  and  74  fam- 
ilies from  /It'c  paired  sleeps  of  the  same  area 
using  the  same  basic  sampling  techniques.  A 
much  greater  number  of  smaU  to  minute  in- 
sects were  taken  In  the  1973  suirey.  Vegeta- 
tive coverage  of  the  test  area  had  Increased 
Flnce  1971.  The  two  studies  showed  simi- 
larities in  pattern  of  distribution  of  Arthro- 
pods In  relation  to  the  vegetation,  number 
of  Arthropod  species,  and  Arthropod  diver- 
sity. GeneraUy,  the  1973  study  showed  a  re- 
duction of  the  extremes  found  in  the  above 
parameters  in  the  1971  study.  This  trend  was 
expected  to  continue  as  the  test  area  sta- 
bUlzes  and  develops  further  plant  cover,  thus 
allowing  a  succession  of  Insect  populations 
to  invade  the  recovering  habitat. 

There  are  two  claasee  of  aquatic  areas  uso- 
ciated  with  the  Test  Area;  ponds  actually  on 
the  square  mUe  area  and  streams  which  drain 
the  area.  Moet  of  the  ponds  are  primarily  of 
the  "wet  weather"  type,  drying  up  once  In  the 
last  five  years,  although  one  of  the  ponds  is 
spring  fed.  Three  major  streams  and  two 
minor  streams  drain  the  test  area.  The  com- 
bined annual  flow  of  the  five  streams  ex- 
ceeds 24  bUUon  gaUons  of  water.  Seventeen 
different  species  of  fishes  have  been  coUected 
from  tbe  major  streams  while  three  species 
have  been  collected  from  the  spring-fed  pond 
on  the  grid.  Statistical  oompartoons  of  1969 
and  1973  data  of  fish  populations  in  the  three 
major  streams  confirm  a  chronoIoglcaUy 
higher  diversity  In  fish  populations.  However, 
tbe  two  control  streams  oonflrm  a  ainzllar 
trend  In  diversity.  Nevertheless,  from  exam- 
ining all  of  the  aquatic  data,  certain  obser- 
vations support  tbe  idea  that  a  "recovery" 
phenomenon  Is  occurring  in  the  streams 
draining  TA  C-62A.  These  observations  are 
dlfflctUt  to  document  because  of  insufficient 
data.  For  example.  In  1968,  tbe  Southern 
Brook  Lamprey   (Ichthyomyeon  gagei) 


never  ccdlected  In  one  of  tbe  streams  Immerti- 
ately  adjacent  to  the  area  of  tbe  grid  receiv- 
ing the  heaviest  applications  of  herbicides; 
however.  In  1973  It  was  taken  tn  relatively 
large  numbers.  These  obeervatlons  may  or 
may  not  reflect  a  change  In  habitat  due  to 
recovery  from  herbicide  exposure.  Bealdus 
analyses  ( 1969  to  1971 )  of  668  water  samples, 
68  silt  samples  and  73  oyster  samples  from 
aquatic  communities  associated  with  drain- 
age of  water  from  Test  Area  C-52A  showed 
negligible  arsenic  levels.  However,  a  maxi- 
mum concentration  of  11  ppb  plcloram  was 
detected  in  one  of  the  streams  in  June  1971 
but  dropped  to  less  than  1  ppb  when  sampled 
In  December  1971.  TCDD  analysis  of  biologi- 
cal organisms  from  streams  draining  Test 
Area  C-62A  or  in  the  ponds  on  the  test  area 
were  free  from  contamination  at  a  detection 
limit  of  less  than  10  parts  per  trillion. 

In  analyses  perlortned  3  years  after  the 
last  application  of  2.4-D  and  2.4. 5-T  herbi- 
cide the  test  grid  exhibited  population  levels 
of  sou  microorganisms  Identical  to  that  In 
adjacent  control  aireas  of  similar  soU  and 
vegetative  characteristics  not  expoeed  to 
herbicides.  There  were  Increases  in  Actlno- 
mycete  and  bacterial  populations  In  some 
test  site  areas  over  levels  recorded  In  1970. 
This  was  possibly  due  to  a  general  Increase  In 
vegetative  cover  for  thoee  sampling  sites  and 
for  the  entire  test  grid.  No  sigzilflcant  perma- 
nent effects  could  be  attributed  to  exposure 
to  herbicides. 

Data  on  aquatic  algal  populations  from 
ponds  on  the  one  square  mile  grid  (previ- 
ously exposed  to  repetitive  applications  of 
herbicides)  indicated  that  tbe  genera  pres- 
ent were  those  exp>ected  in  warm,  add  (pH 
6.5),  seepage,  or  standing  waters. 

VS.  SCHATX, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardsok, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAS  Ms.  Sbcbttabt:  Section  506  of  the 
1971  Military  Procurement  .Authorization  Act 
(P.  L.  91-441)  Includes  a  provision  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  arrange 
with  the  National  .Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of  herbicides,  and 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
the  defoliation  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  re- 
port the  results  to  the  Congress. 

The  required  study  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted and  the  final  report  submitted  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973.  As  stated  in  the  Committee 
report  on  the  FT  1973  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Bill,  the  Committee  has  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  study  through  Its 
review  o-  the  interim  reports,  and  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  study. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor, Defense.  Research  and  Engineers,  and  of 
the  Committee  staff,  have  recently  -iiscussed 
the  current  status  of  the  fstudy  smd  arrived 
at  the  following  understanding; 

(a)  Tbe  study  is  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
and  the  final  report  is  expected  to  be  made 
on  schedule; 

(b)  With  the  termination  of  hostiUtiee  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  study 
should  be  terminated  with  the  filing  of  the 
final  report: 

(c)  There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem which  may  warrant  the  Initiation  of  a 
follow-on  study;  and 

(d)  No  funds  have  been  requested  In  tbe 
FT  1974  budget  to  complete  the  study.  Prior 
year  funds  are   adequate   for    this    pv.rpose. 

If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  any  additional  study,  subse- 
quent to  the  flling  of  the  flnsa  report  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Is  desirable  or  necessary,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
naticnal  Development,  or  other  non -Defease 
agencies,  such  a^  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
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Sdueatlon  uid  Welfare,  wo\ild  be  the  appro- 
prlate  organtaatlon  to  support  that  work.  The 
tvaadm  required  for  this  purpoee  should  be 
rather  noznlnal  in  relation  to  the  total  pio- 
greme  of  theee  agenclee,  and.  therefore. 
■honld  be  aooommodated  from  available  re- 
aouroea  without  requiring  specific  Oongres- 
ilonal  authorlBatlon  and  appropriation 
action. 

It  U  requested  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense discuss  this  matter  with  these  various 
agencies  in  order  to  provide  for  an  orderiy 
transition  of  this  work,  If  determined  to 
be  necessary,  upon  conclusion  of  the  De- 
fense related  effort.  If  this  occurs,  sclentlflc 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
continue  to  participate  as  necessary,  short 
of  providing  any  direct  financial  support. 

Copies  of  this  letter   are  being  sent   di- 
rectly to  the  agencies  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  to  the  other  Committees  of  the  Congress 
which  have  a  possible  Intereet. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoRM  C.  9mfNis, 

Chairman. 

List  or  Aoxncies 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  State. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Hotise  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hovise  Commltteee  on  Interior  and  Public 
Affairs. 

House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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VirrNAM — Pabt  A — Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions 

NOTICE 

The  project  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
report  was  approved  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  acting  In 
behalf  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Such  approval  reflects  the  Board's  Judgment 
that  the  project  Is  of  national  Importance 
and  appropriate  with  respect  to  both  *he  pur- 
poses and  resources  of  the  National  Research 
Coiincll. 

The  members  of  the  committee  selected  to 
undertake  this  project  and  prepare  this  re - 
port  were  chosen  for  recognized  scholarly 
competence  and  with  due  consideration  for 
the  balance  of  disciplines  appropriate  to  the 
project.  ResponslbUlty  for  the  detaUed  as- 
pects of  this  report  rests  with  that  commit- 
tee. 

Each  report  Issuing  from  a  study  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Research  Council  Is 
reviewed  by  an  Independent  group  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  according  to  procediires 
established  and  monitored  by  the  Report  Re- 
view Commltttee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Distribution  of  the  report  Is 
approved,  by  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  review 
process. 

This  study  was  supported  by  Contract  No 
DAHC15  71  c  0211  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  by  funds  furnished  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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ARVN — Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

CINCPAC — Commander    In    Chief,    Pacific. 

CORDS — Civil  Operations  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Support. 

DOD — Department  ol  Defense. 

DRVN — DemocraUc  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

HERBS — Acronym  for  computerized  rec- 
ords of  herbicide  spray  programs. 

HES — Hamlet  Evaluation  System  of 
CORDS. 

JtrSPAO— Joint  United  States  Public  Af- 
fairs Office. 

MACV — Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam. 

MR — Military  Region. 

NAS — National  Acadamy  of  Sciences. 

NLF — National  Liberation  Front. 

NVA — North  Vietnamese  Army. 

RVN — Republic  of  Vietnam.  ' 

RVNAF — Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces. 

SVN — South  Vietnam. 

USAID— United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

National  Acadkmt  op  Sciences, 
Washington,  DC,  February  IS.  1974. 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representa- 
tives, The  Secretary  op  Defense, 
Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  effects  of  the  program  of  herbicide  spray- 
ing In  South  Vietnam.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-441  of  1970. 
As  the  ability  of  organized  societies  to 
destroy  each  other  by  military  means  has 
escalated,  it  has  become  Increasingly  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  limit  warfare  to  the  actual 
combatants  and  the  aocompUshment  of  Im- 
mediate military  objectives.  To  these  ends, 
International  agreements  have  been  directed, 
for  example,  to  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  respect  for  hospitals,  recognition 
of  military  medical  personnel  as  noncombat- 
ants,  and  avoidance  to  the  extent  possible 
of  all  but  truly  military  targets.  Thus.  also, 
has  our  government  agreed  to  eschew  the 
use  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons. 

To  be  sure,  given  the  intrinsic  irrationality 
of  war.  If  flame-throwers,  high  explosive 
weapons,  laser-guided  bombs,  and  all  the 
rest  are  deemed  to  be  "acceptable,"  one  may 
reasonably  ask  how  one  can  rationalize  out- 
lawing any  other  wea|)on  or  procedure  on 
the  gjound  that  It  is  stUl  more  Inhumane? 
Nevertheless.  Jiist  as  men  of  good  will.  In  all 
nations,  agree  that  a  principal  burden  upon 
governments  Is  to  utilize  diplomacy  and 
negotiation — rather  than  arms — to  settle  dif- 
ferences, so,  too,  are  they  agreed  that  gov- 
ernments must  contlntie  to  press  for  Inter- 
national agreemente  which,  to  the  extent 
possible,  will  limit  military  actions  to  the 
achievement  of  Immediate  military  ends, 
minimizing  sOl  other  associated  brutality, 
horror  smd  deetructlon  of  the  natural  and 
man-made  worlds.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  difficulty 
In  thus  containing  the  effective  dimensions 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  has  rendered  their 
use  so  abhorrent  that  they  have  bocome 
weapons  of  last  resort.  And  it  was  such  con- 
cerns, infer  alia,  that  led  to  the  present 
study. 

The  more  commonly  used  herbicides  are 
synthetic  chemical  analogues  of  the  hor- 
mones that,  in  the  normal  developing  plant, 
regulate  Its  rate  and  pattern  of  growth.  Be- 
cause of  their  specificity — causing  aberrant 
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growth  or  death  of  some  plant  ^ecles  while 
without  effect  on  others — these  herblcidea 
have  found  wide  use  In  agriculture  and  home 
gardening.  Indeed,  the  American  capability 
to  feed  ourselves  and  also  provide  70  percent 
of  all  of  the  food  surplus,  anywhere  on  the 
planet,  which  now  can  be  made  available 
to  feed  those  in  less  fortunate  nations,  de- 
rives In  significant  measure  from  the'  use 
of  this  same  class  of  chemicals. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
these  herbicides  were  utUlzed  on  a  large  scale 
for  military  purpose,  predominantly  for  de- 
foliation of  dense  forest  so  as  to  permit 
detection  of  enemy  military  and  supply 
units,  and  to  lesser  degree  for  crop  destruc- 
tion and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
general  procedure  was  A3  dispense  solutions 
of  herbicides  from  flxed-wlng  aircraft  or  hell- 
copters  so  that  a  fine  spray  would  envelop 
the  vegetation  below.  As  the  magnitude  of 
this  program  Increased,  thoughtful  Individ- 
uals considered  It  desirable  to  Inquire  Into 
the  acute  and  persistent  effects,  if  any,  of 
such  herbicide  usage  on  the  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  on  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  region.  Prestunably.  the  flndinge  of 
such  an  examination  could  (a)  contribute 
to  the  assessment  of  damage  to  Vietnam 
which  will  be  required  to  plan  future  efforts 
to  reconstruct  that  countay  and  repair  the 
ravages  of  war.  and  (b)  assist  in  Judgment 
as  to  whether.  In  the  future,  such  herbicide 
usage  should  be  considered  to  fall  within 
or  outside  the  category  of  chemical  warfare 
to  be  eschewed,  as  defined  In  the  Geneva 
protocols. 

As  an  expression  of  this  concern,  the  Con- 
gress, in  Public  Law  91-441,  directed  that: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  under- 
take to  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation to  determine  (A)  the  ecological  and 
physiological  dangers  inherent  In  the  use  of 
herbicides,  and  (B)  the  ecological  and  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  defoliation  program 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  South  Vietnam. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  chemical  warfare  agents  and  for 
defense  against  biological  warfare  agents, 
such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

On  26  October  1970.  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  the  Academy  accepted  this  re- 
sponsibility. The  Academy  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  sclentlflc  assistance  to  the  national 
defense  and  it  desires  also  to  be  of  whatever 
assistance  it  can  In  furthering  our  ability 
to  minimize  the  undesirable  secondary  con- 
sequences of  warfare  without  sacrificing  the 
capability  of  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment to  assure  the  national  defense. 
Hence,  with  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
sultant report  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Congress  would  be  made  public, 
we  were  pleased  to  accept  this  task.  Contract 
DAHC15  71  C  0211  between  the  Academy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  provide 
funds  and  other  support  for  this  endeavor, 
was  signed  on  8  Decemtter  1970. 

Arrangements  for  the  study:  As  we -entered 
upon  the  task,  some  of  its  inherent  difficul- 
ties were  self-evident:  Appraisal  of  the  effects 
of  herbicide  usage,  neciessarlly,  had  to  be 
undertaken  well  after  the  fact.  Since  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  certainly  not  con- 
ducted as  a  controlled  experiment,  valid  con- 
clusions might  well  be  eeriously  constrained 
by  the  complexity  of  actual  circumstances, 
by  lack  of  adequate  records  or  qualified  ob- 
servers on  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spray- 
ing program.  Patently,  reparation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  herbicides  from  all  other  asp>ects  of 
the  war  would  be  difflc«lt  at  best.  Most  Im- 
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pOTtantly,  military  activity  was  and  still  Is 
continuing  in  most  of  the  areas  which  had 
previously  been  sprayed  with  herbicides;  ac- 
cordingly, safe  access  to  large  areas  of  the 
country  was  denied  to  our  field  teams,  there- 
by in  no  small  measure  frustrating  their 
efforts  to  secure  critical  data.  Indeed,  several 
of  our  Committee  now  know  the  sensation 
of  being  In  an  airplane  subjected  to  fire 
from  the  ground. 

The  present  report  was  prepared  by  an 
sopeclally  appointed  ad  Koo  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Herbicides  in  Vietnam,  work- 
ing, admlnlBtratlvely,  within  the  Division  of 
Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Re- 
gearoh  Council.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  especially  selected  for  his  Bi>eclfic 
technical  competencies.  Professor  Anton 
lADg  of  Michigan  State  University,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  renowned  plant  phystol- 
oglat  and  authority  on  plant  hormones  ac- 
o^ted  the  invitation  to  chair  the  Commit- 
tee. A  deliberate  decision  was  taken  to  enroll, 
as  full-fledged  members  of  the  Committee, 
a  number  of  scientists  from  covmtrles  other 
than  our  own.  A  distinguished  Vietnamese 
BClentlst,  Professor  Le-Van-Thol,  President 
of  the  National  Scientific  Research  Co\uicll 
of  Vietnam,  agreed  to  serve  as  Associate 
Chairman;  other  members  are  from  South 
Vietnam,  Caiuula,  England  and  Sweden. 

The  early  planning  for  this  study  indicated 
the  desirability  of  including,  on  the  Com- 
mittee, one  or  more  appropriately  qualified 
anthropologists.  However,  formation  of  the 
Committee  was  significantly  delayed  when 
anthropologists  indicated  their  reluctance  to 
be  associated  with  thla  effort  because  the 
supporting  fiinds  were  to  be  provided 
tttrough  the  Department  of  Defense,  an  atti- 
tude formalized  by  the  American  Anthropo- 
logical Association.  A  meeting  to  resolve  this 
question,  arranged  by  the  Division  of  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  was  attended  by  several  senior  an- 
thropologists, albeit  not  as  formal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association.  Subsequently,  one  senior  an- 
thropologist tmdertook  to  serve  without  any 
qualifying  reservations,  while  another  agreed 
to  participate  provided  that  the  funds  to  be 
utilized  In  support  of  his  specific  activities, 
within  this  project,  would  derive  from  some 
source  other  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Concerned  that  the  study  be  neither 
unduly  delayed  nor  seriously  Incomplete,  the 
use  of  private  funds  from  the  endowment 
Income  of  the  Academy  was  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

When  the  study  began.  It  was  recognized 
that  much  of  the  basic  information  concern- 
ing herbicide  usage  In  South  Vietnam  was 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
not  available  to  the  public.  In  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  on  this  subject,  the  De- 
fense Director  of  Research  and  Engineering 
Indicated  that: 

"I  would  like  to  assure  that  all  informa- 
tion which  may  be  required  In  its  conduct 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense regardless  of  classification." 

Subsequently,  he  wrote  that : 

"This  acknowledges  your  letter  of  26  Oc- 
tober recommending  declassification  of  DoD 
data  on  herbicides  for  use  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study. 

"I  agree  that  your  committee  must  have 
access  to  these  data  and  that  they  shoxild  be 
declassified.  However,  premature  release  of 
these  data,  and  their  subsequent  partial 
evaluation  and  publication  by  either  scien- 
tists or  Journalists  prior  to  publication  of 
your  study,  would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests 
°'  *1^^  °'  "*■  '^  ^"Kgest  that  the  data  should 
be  rentrtcted  to  the  use  of  your  committee 
imtll  yotu-  report  Is  published.  At  that  time 
the  data  cotdd  be  placed  In  the  public 
domain.  .  .  ." 

Later,  in  a  letter  concerned  with  various 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  study,  I  stated 
that: 


"It  la  further  understood  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  make  available  on  a 
privileged  but  otherwise  non-classifled  basts 
all  information  and  data  in  its  poeaeasion 
directly  related  to  the  matters  under  consid- 
eration as  well  as  full  access  to  various  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  whose  particular 
experience  and  information  may  be  consid- 
ered necessary  In  the  development  of  the 
study  program.  .  .  ." 

On  this  basis,  without  requirement  for 
security  clearance  of  those  Committee  mem- 
bers who  had  not  previously  tmdergone  clesir- 
ance  for  other  reasons,  the  work  was  under- 
taken. 

The  present  report  Is  only  a  summary  of 
the  full  activities  and  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee; a  more  complete  account  will  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  possible.  This  siun- 
mary  report  has  been  subjected  to  an  vm- 
usually  intensive  review  by  an  ad  hoc  panel 
of  Academy  members  appointed  by  our  Re- 
port Review  Committee.  In  a  constructive 
dialogue,  the  authors  of  the  report  responded 
to  numerous  questions,  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  the  review  panel. 

riNDINCS    AND    CONCLUSIONS    OF   THE    REPORT 

A  COMMENTARY 

The  report  provides  Its  own  summary  and 
recommendations.  It  may,  however,  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  reader  to  comment  upon  some 
of  the  principal  findings  of  the  report  and 
their  significance. 

(1)  The  Committee  was  unable  to  gather 
any  definitive  indication  of  direct  damage 
by  herbicides  to  human  health.  However,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  In  other  areas,  there 
were  consistent,  albeit  largely  "secondhand." 
reports  from  Montagnards,  of  acute  and  oc- 
casionally fatal  respiratory  distress,  particu- 
larly in  chUdren.  The  Inability  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Montagnards  to  their  own 
locales  so  as  to  verify  these  tales,  is  greatly 
regretted.  Although  these  reports  did  not 
come  from  medically  qualified  observers,  the 
Committee  considers  it  to  be  important  that 
this  matter  be  pursued  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
possibility,  suggested  previously,  of  birth  de- 
fects induced  by  herbicides  or  by  contami- 
nants in  herbicide  preparations;  no  evidence 
substantiating  the  occurrence  of  herbicide- 
Induced  defects  was  obtained.  However,  the 
potentially  most  definitive  aspect  of  this 
examination  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

(2)  Attempts  to  assess  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram of  herbicides  spraying  on  the  peoples 
of  South  Vietnam  were  less  than  satisfying. 
Certainly  the  Impact  of  the  spraying  pro- 
gram on  that  population  now  appears  rela- 
tively trivial  as  compared  with  other  aspects 
of  the  upheaval  in  that  coimtry.  Evidence 
was  obtained  that  numbers  of  families  moved 
away  from  their  traditional  hcanes  because 
of  the  herbicide  spray  program,  but  few 
were  actually  Identified.  The  fertility  of 
their  land,  however,  was  not  reduced  thereby 
and  it  should  not  be  residual  effects  of  the 
crop  destruction  program,  per  se.  which  pre- 
vents their  return.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
land  holders  growing  tree  crops,  e.g..  coco- 
nuts, definitely  suffered  more  lasting  eco- 
nomic damage. 

Other  than  the  belief  reported  to  be  preva- 
lent among  the  Montagnards  that  spraying 
was  directly  responsible  for  acute  illness,  by 
and  large  the  South  Vietnamese  appear  to 
hold  no  consistent  views  with  respect  to  al- 
leged health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  herbicide  spraying,  although  many  are 
greatly  concerned  with  this  possibility.  Only 
In  part  did  such  fears  as  were  expressed  ap- 
pear to  find  their  origin  in  propagandlstlc 
activities. 

Although  available  toxlcologlcal  Informa- 
tion had  Indicated  that,  within  a  consider- 
able dosage  range,  the  herblcldal  compounds 
are  relatively  Innocuous,  no  sizeable  human 


population  had  previously  been  thus  exposed. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  the  program  began. 
It  was  not  known  that  preparations  of  the 
herbicide,  2,4,5-T.  were  contaminated  with 
the  extraordinarily  toxic  compound,  TCDD 
(2,  3,  7,  8-tetrachlorodlbenzo-para-dloxln) , 
about  200  to  300  pounds  of  which,  mixed  with 
about  50  million  pounds  of  2,4,5-T,  were  dis- 
pensed over  South  Vietnam,  That  no  serious 
sequelae  have  since  been  definitely  discerned 
Is  fortunate  Indeed.  However,  the  continued 
presence  of  possibly  significant  concentra- 
tions of  this  material  In  fish  In  inland  rivers, 
taken  as  recently  as  1973,  is  considered  to  be 
a  matter  that  warrants  further  attention. 

On  balance,  the  untoward  effects  of  the 
herbicide  program  on  the  health  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  appear  to  have  been  small- 
er than  one  might  have  feared. 

(3)  The  effects  of  herbicides  on  vegetation 
were  largely  confined  to  those  resulting  from 
direct  contact  during  spraying.  It  was  found 
that  the  various  herbicides  disappear  from 
the  soil  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  as  to  pre- 
clude any  significant  effect  on  the  next 
crop  of  food  plants,  or  on  the  next  growing 
season  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  standing  food 
crops,  of  all  sorts,  were  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  spray  program.  It  was  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  assess  the  nutritional  consequences 
of  that  program  on  the  affected  local  popu- 
lations. 

(4)  A  major  effort  of  the  Committee  was 
devoted  to  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  the 
herbicide  spraying  program  on  the  forests 
of  South  Vietnam. 

(a)  The  mangrove  forests  were  found  to 
have  been  extremely  vulnerable.  One  spray- 
ing resulted  In  the  death  of  virtuaUy  all  ex- 
posed trees,  in  this  case,  about  36  percent 
of  the  entire  mangrove  forest,  equal  to  about 
0.6  percent  of  the  entire  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  estimated  that  these  forests  will 
not  spontaneously  recover  for  well  nigh  a 
century.  If  at  ali;  reforestation  by  a  pro- 
gram of  massive  planting  of  seedlings  could 
reduce  the  time  required  to  about  two  to 
three  decades. 

Concomitant  with  this  devastation  has 
been  a  significant  reduction  In  the  more 
valuable  fauna  of  the  waters  of  the  region; 
however,  several  other  changes  ap]>ear  to 
have  been  contributory  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  significant  the 
death  of  the  mangroves  was  to  this  process. 
The  dead  mangroves  are  being  harvested  for 
fuel  now.  as  in  the  past,  although  this  occu- 
pation supports  fewer  Individuals  today  than 
before  the  war.  The  economic  loss,  there- 
fore, will  be  sustained  In  the  future,  when 
the  forest  has  been  stripped,  unless  a  vigor- 
ous replanting  program  Is  undertaken.  If 
this  is  not  done,  mankind  will  have  been 
guilty  of  a  large  and  ugly  depredation  of  our 
natural  heritage. 

(b)  The  bulk  of  the  herbicide  spraying 
program  was  addressed  to  the  large  Inland 
forests  of  South  Vietnam;  of  the  total  of 
about  25.9  million  acres  of  such  forests,  at 
least  10.3  percent  (6.5  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  of  South  Vietnam)  was  subjected 
to  one  or  more  sprays.  Unfortunately,  for  lack 
of  military  security,  this  area  couid  not  be 
examined  on  the  ground  by  the  Committee. 
The  appraisal  of  herbicide  effects  in  the  in- 
land forests,  therefore,  necessarily  rested 
virtually  entirely  upon  Interpretation  of 
aerial  photography,  some  of  which  was  al- 
ready available  but  most  of  which  was  ob- 
tained at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, photolnterpretatlon  of  damage 
to  an  essentially  unfamiliar  forest  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult;  quantitative  estimates  may 
be  accepted  as  reasonably  reliable  only  if 
an  acceptable  sample  can  also  be  checked 
on  the  ground.  Although  no  such  oppor- 
tunity was  available,  the  Committee  had  no 
other  alternative. 

No  other  aspect  of  these  studies  engendered 
difficulty  and  controversy  as  did  the  estimate 
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of  damage  to  the  inland  forests.  The  original 
approach  to  this  question  was  to  appraise 
the  damage  In  terms  conventional  to  profes- 
sional forestry,  viz.,  the  volume  of  "mer- 
chantable timber"  represented  by  standing 
dead  "merchantable  trees,"  l.e.,  trees  of  such 
size  and  quality  as  to  have  been  candidates 
for  Umbering  by  the  commercial  practices 
of  the  region.  Assessment  was  undertaken  in 
these  terms  because  a)  It  limits  the  assess- 
ment to  the  larger  trees,  more  readily  Iden- 
tified by  aerial  photography,  b)  such  an 
assessment  might  make  possible  an  estimate 
of  economic  loss,  and  c)  preliminary  esti- 
mates. In  these  terms,  had  already  been 
published.  Trees  which  have  disappeared  are 
not  counted  by  this  procedure  and  standing 
trunks  of  large  trees  which  have  lost  much 
of  their  crowns  may  be  difficult  to  Identify, 
more  valuable  species  commonly  stand  for 
several  years  before  falling. 

When  the  initial  estimate,  in  these  terms, 
proved  to  be  strikingly  smaller  than  previous- 
ly reported  preliminary  estimates  by  others, 
it  encountered  scientific  Incredulity  among 
members  of  both  the  working  Committee 
and  the  Report  Review  panel  and  engen- 
dered, in  varying  degree,  an  antagonism 
which  was  conditioned  by  the  turbulent 
emotions  which  are  the  legacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience  in  the  Vietnam  war.  While 
the  latter  situation  lasted.  It  hindered  proc- 
ess of  the  study  by  focusing  attention  on 
this  single  parameter.  For  months,  it  divert- 
ed attention  from  full  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  summarizing,  overall  figure 
can  be  truly  meaningful  only  if  a  single 
spraying  were  uniformly  damaging,  as  it  is 
to  the  mangroves,  and  from  appreciation 
that  such  a  figure  cannot  reveal  differential 
effects  of  one  spraying  as  compared  with 
multiple  sprayings,  differential  effects  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  forest,  or  on  the  merchant- 
able trees  as  compared  either  with  the  grow- 
ing stock  or  with  trees  of  non-merchantable 
quality — were  there  any  such  differential 
effects. 

The  resultant  challenges  to  the  estimate 
ultimately  proved  useful.  Intensive  rescru- 
tiny  of  the  SktA  by  the  Committee  resulted 
in  significant  upward  revision  of  the  quan- 
tlUUve  estimate  of  damage  and  directed  at- 
tention to  the  differential  effects  that  the 
report  now  emphasizes.  The  report  reveals 
that  the  Committee  now  considers  that  mul- 
tiple sprayings  wlU  be  devastating  to  anv 
forest,  as  it  was  to  these,  and  that  even  a 
single  graying  can  be  very  serious  in  rela- 
tively open  forest  and  lethal  to  forests  of 
particularly  susceptible  species.  It  remains 
possible  tliat  the  Committee's  estimate  of 
the  gross  kUl  of  merchantable  timber  wlU 
prove  to  be  significantly  lower  than  reality: 
If  so,  that  will  certainly  be  meaningful,  but 
It  no  longer  seems  to  be  the  central  ques- 
tion. The  extent  and  nature  of  total  dam- 
age to  the  forest  cannot  adequately  be  ex- 
pressed by  this  single  statistic. 

Meanwhile,  months  of  intensive  dlscus- 
stons.  Joint  Inspections  of  photographic  ma- 
terial, refinement  of  procedures  and  of  cal- 
culations, challenges  and  rebuttals  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  erase  suspicion  and  re- 
lieve discord.  To  the  extent  that  there  re- 
mains concern  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Com- 
mittee's es«mate  of  the  loss  of  merchanta- 
ble timber  In  the  Inland  forest  (see  below), 
that  concern  should  now  rest  solelv  on  sci- 
entific grounds.  This  painful  episode  Is  re- 
counted In  further  evidence  of  the  multi- 
tudinous, sometimes  subtle  effects  of  the 
Vietnam   war  on   the  American  people. 

The  Committee's  final  estimate  of  the  total 
Tolume  of  merchantable  timber  In  standing 
merchantable  trees  killed  by  herbicides  In 
the  Inland  forest  is  about  1.250,000  m»,  l.e  , 
within  a  range  of  from  900.000  to  2.000.000 
m».  out  of  a  total  stock  of  "merchantable 
timber"  in  the  sprayed  area  estimated  to  be 
about  8,500,000  m*.  The  records  are  known 
to.  underestimate    the    total    sprayed    area; 
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both  estimates  are,  hence,  understated  pro- 
portionally. 

When  the  fact  of  the  disparity  between 
the  Committee's  original  estimate  and  previ- 
ous estimates  was  recognized,  as  team  of 
three  independent  photo  interpreters  and  for- 
estry experts  was  invited  to  review  the  pro- 
cedures which  had  been  used  and  to  make 
an  independent  appraisal  of  the  total  dam- 
age to  the  inland  forests,  utilizing  the  photo- 
graphic materials  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Their  estimate,  based  on  a  necessarily 
limited  examination  of  the  available  mate- 
rial, was  of  the  order  of  the  top  of  the  range 
now  reported  by  the  Committee.  However, 
one  member  of  this  group,  after  a  second 
examination  of  the  photographic  material 
suggested  that  the  loss  of  merchantable 
timber  may  be  a  few  times  greater  than  that 
here  reported  by  the  Committee.  In  addition, 
a  member  of  the  Report  Review  panel  has  In- 
formed his  colleagues  that,  also  utilizing 
some  of  the  materltOs  gathered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, he  estimates  the  amount  of  mer- 
chantable timber  in  the  trees  killed  by  herbi- 
cides in  the  Inland  forest  to  be  significantly 
greater  even  than  that  estimated  by  the  in- 
dependent consultant.  He  has  been  invited  to 
publish  his  analysis  In  the  open  literature. 

The  differences  among  these  estimates 
arose  from  difference*  in  the  actual  counts 
of  dead  trees  in  a  glvea  sample  area,  the  sjie- 
clflc  samples  used  and  the  validity  thereof, 
of  the  total  volume  of  merchandlsable  timber 
assumed  to  have  been  in  the  forest  before 
the  spraying,  etc.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
sample  areas  examined  by  the  Commit- 
tee were  decidedly  larger  than  those 
utilized  in  formulating  the  other  es- 
timates and  that  the  Committee  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  weighing  the  rela- 
tive contributions  of  those  areas  which  had 
been  sprayed  zero.  onoe.  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
or  more  times.  However,  It  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent  these  differences  contributed  to 
the  differences  among  the  results.  Patently, 
definitive  resolution  of  these  substantial  dif- 
ferences will  not  be  possible  until  an  appro- 
priate survey  of  the  area  can  be  made  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  not  clear,  in  any  case,  what  social, 
economic  or  ecological  significance  to  Im- 
pute to  the  estimated  parameter,  1*.,  the 
volume  of  "merchan<llse  timber"  killed  by 
the  spraying.  As  long  ae  the  dead  trees  stand, 
they  do  not  necessarily  represent  "econcMnlc 
loss"  since,  were  peace  restored,  there  would 
still  be  opportunity  to  timber  many  of  these 
trees,  provided  that  the  necessary  labor  and 
mill  capacity  were  available.  Similarly,  trees 
killed  by  herbicide  spraying  that  have  dis- 
appeared because  tliey  were  taken  down  for 
timber  or  fuel  do  not  represent  economic 
loss. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  sought  other 
Indicators  of  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
forest.  Several  other  observations  by  the 
Committee  seem  more  descriptive  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  forest  of  the  spraying  pro- 
gram than  is  the  absolute  value  assigned  to 
the  volume  of  merchaixtable  timber  killed  by 
herbicides : 

(I)  Two-thirds  of  the  area  sprayed  In  the 
Inland  forest  was  sprayed  only  once.  The 
dead  merchantable  trees  In  such  areas,  in 
excess  of  tho.e  expected  from  normal  mortal- 
ity, were  found  to  be  rather  variable  and  gen- 
erally few  in  number.  The  impression  was 
gained  that  most  of  these  areas,  particularly 
in  the  dense  forest,  will  spontaneously  re- 
cover in  due  courte.  with  the  distribution  of 
species  probably  much  as  it  was  before. 

(II)  The  number  of  dead  merchantable 
trees  per  unit  area  increased  with  multiple 
spraying.  Areas  sprayed  three  or  more  times 
were  extremely  hard  hit;  in  some  areas  more 
than  half  of  all  "merchantable  trees"  were 
killed.  These  areas,  perhaps  12  percent  of  the 
total  sprayed  area,  are  unlikely  to  recover 
without  a  major  effort  at  Bssistance. 

(ill)   The  bulk  of  the  biomass  in  much  of 


the  forest  consists  of  non-merchantable 
trees,  viz.,  trees  below  merchantable  bIxb 
(growing  stock)  or  of  non-merchantable 
qioality.  When  killed,  these  trees  generally 
decompose  and  disappear  much  more  rapidly 
than  do  "merchantable  trees."  Although 
quantitative  estimation  of  damage  to  this 
component  of  the  forest  biomass  is  not  feasi- 
ble by  aerial  photography,  the  Committee 
notes  that  the  loss  of  such  materiEil  due  to 
herbicide  spraying  was  extensive  in  relatively 
open  forest  and  less  serious  In  the  dense, 
heavily  canopied  forest;  ad  a  very  rough  ap- 
proximation the  Committee  suggests  that  the 
loss  of  such  material  may  have  been  of  the 
order  of  6  to  13  mlllioii  m».  The  report  fur- 
ther notes  that: 

"One  clear  conclusion  reached  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  the  greatest  damage  which 
the  Inland  forests  stifereA  from  war  ac- 
tivities. Including  herbicides,  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  heavily  overused  open  or  thin 
forests  and  by  the  yovng  secondary  forests 
emerging  from  abandoned  swldden.  This 
damage  does  not  at>peat'  In  the  assessment  of 
merchantable  timber  loss  since  it  represents 
loss  of  growing  stock  below  merchantable 
size  and  of  the  early  stages  of  forest  regener- 
ation. In  these  forests  the  loss  of  seed 
sources  may  be  a  very  critical  factor  even 
though  the  merchantable  volume  of  lost  seed 
trees  was  q\iite  small.  High  mortality  of  seed- 
lings, saplings  and  young  trees,  not  reflected 
In  merchantable  timber  loss,  in  many  cases 
resulted  in  setting  the  succession  back  for 
many  years.  But  this  loss,  though  very  real, 
could  not  be  quantitatively  evaluated  with- 
out far  more  extensive  studies  on  the 
ground  than  those  weWer^  able  to  conduct. 

Damage  due  to  bofcablng  and  shelling, 
whether  or  not  tt  was  assocl.ited  with  herbi- 
cide treatment,  may  wall  be  the  most  serious 
and  long  lasting  of  all  of  the  war  Impacts 
on  the  inland  forest.  In  the  large  areas 
cleared  by  bombings,  not  only  the  merchant- 
able timber,  when  present,  was  destroyed 
but  so  was  all  of  the  growing  stock  In  the 
opening.  Extending  far  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  opening  In  the  forest  created 
by  the  bomb  strike  Is  the  damage  to  living 
trees  caused  by  shrapnel.  These  metal  frag- 
ments in  the  living  trees  have  already  cre- 
ated serious  problems  for  the  manufacturers 
of  forest  products  in  SVN  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment maintenance,  loss  of  yield,  reduction  In 
mill  productivity  and  serious  hazards  to  the 
operating  personnel,  and  these  problems  will 
persist  long  after  the  residual  effects  of  herb- 
icide damage  have  disappeared.  These  prob- 
lems may  indeed  reduce  the  opportunities 
to  sell  South  Vietnamese  logs  in  the  inter- 
national market  and  to  establish  new  wood- 
using  industries  In  SVN  .  .  . 

Future  development  of  a  viable  forestry 
program  in  SVN,  incl tiding  forest  manage- 
ment and  development  of  utilization  facili- 
ties, will  have  to  be  based  upon  study  of 
the  unusual  combination.  Areas  where  grow- 
ing stock  has  been  depleted  and  where  re- 
generation has  been  inhibited  will  need  to 
be  given  special  treatment  to  restore  pro- 
ductivity. The  longer  the  delay  In  taking 
these  measures  the  more  difficult  and  costly 
win  be  the  rehabllltatton. 

Thus,  whereas  one  cannot  rationally  as- 
sign some  dollar  value  to  the  herbicide- 
caused  economic  loss  to  Vietnam,  either  In 
the  past  or  the  near  future,  there  will  be 
serious  penalties  In  the  long  term  imleas  a 
commensurate  effort  to  undertaken  to  pre- 
vent them.  And,  as  In  the  case  of  the  man- 
groves, there  Is  the  burden  of  conscience  to 
restore  these  forests  to  their  natural  or  Im- 
proved condltiOD. 

The  Academy  is  grateful  to  the  Committee, 
its  staff.  Its  consultants,  and  our  revlewank 
all  of  whom  gave  unstlntlngly  of  themselTM 
In  the  major  effort  herewith  reported  . 

This  highly  Informative  report  cannot,  by 
Itself  provide  definitive  answers  to  all  o< 
the  questions  held  by  the  Congress  at  the 
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time  of  passage  of  Public  Law  91-441.  How- 
ever, considering  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  prepared,  we  consider  the 
report  to  be  a  moet  significant  accomplish- 
ment. We  trust  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  understanding 
and  a  useful  guide  for  future  decisions. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  Handler, 

President. 

National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  11,  1974. 
Dr.  Philip  Handler, 

President,   National   Academy   of   Sciences, 
Washington,- D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  Handles:  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting to  you  the  summary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Herbicides  in 
Vietnam. 

When,  almost  exactly  tliree  years  ago,  I 
agreed  to  direct  this  study  as  Committee 
chairman,  I  questioned  whether  the  study 
of  one  particular  Impact  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  very  productive.  It  was 
clear  even  then  that  the  country  had  suf- 
fered from  many  war  related  disturbances 
and  that  the  effects  of  such  would  be  closely 
Intertwined;  to  disentangle  one  effect  would 
neither  be  easy,  nor  provide  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  consequences  of  its  use. 

My  concern  over  the  feasibility  of  this  as- 
signment was  deepened  with  my  first  visit 
to  South  Vietnam.  It  became  very  clear  at 
that  time  that  the  accotmts  which  we  had 
been  given  of  the  Improved  security  and 
safety  situation,  while  perhaps  quite  true  for 
cities  and  larger  settlements,  did  not  apply 
to  outlying  areas — especially  the  mangrove 
and  Inland  forest — which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  heaviest  herbicide  sprayings  and  which 
therefore  we  needed  to  visit  and  study  in  de- 
tail. I  accepted  your  appointment  despite 
these  handicaps  because  of  my  belief  In  the 
Importance  of  determining  the  nature  and 
scale  of  these  effects  and  because  the  longer 
the  assessment  might  be  delayed,  the  lesser 
became  the  prospects  of  obtaining  meaning- 
ful data.  I  believe  these  feelings  were  shared 
by  all  those  who  accepted  appointment  to 
the  Committee. 

The  limitations  within  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  work  necessitated  some  pro- 
found and  often  agonizing  revisions  In  our 
plans;  agonizing  in  that  we  often  had  to 
accept  less  than  Ideal  alternatives,  whether 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  a  study  or  the 
techniques  utilized.  There  was  one  principle 
that  was  maintained  on  which  I  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  from  the  outset 
had  placed  the  greatest  importance:  our 
studies  must  be  approached  in  a  quantitative 
manner.  However,  the  extent  to  which  a  prob- 
lem could  be  so  studied  under  these  condi- 
tions varied  greatly.  An  inventory  of  the 
herbicide  operations — what  fraction  of  the 
various  vegetation  types  had  been  sprayed, 
and  how  many  times — was  done  for  the 
whole  country.  Damage  to  Inland  forests  was 
assessed  on  a  substantial  and  representative 
sample.  Impact  on  settlements  was  studied  in 
18  areas  reachtog  from  the  southernmost  tip 
of  the  country  to  the  latitude  of  the  City  of 
Hue  In  the  north.  Other  studies  could  be 
done  only  In  one  or  a  few  selected  sites,  and 
generalizations.  If  any,  made  only  with 
strong  qualifications.  In  some  Important 
problem  areas,  our  results  did  not  permit  any 
conclusions.  This  quantitative  approach,  al- 
though it  limited  the  extent  of  problems 
which  could  be  studied,  was  preferable  to  col- 
lecting a  larger  quantity  of  qualitative,  an- 
ecdotal data  Inasmuch  as  these  latter  would 
not  have  permitted  any  generalizations. 

To  the  extent  possible  in  a  study  of  this 
nature,  all  results  and  conclusions  are  docu- 
mented by  data.  However,  the  supporting 
material  gathered  by  the  Committee  Is  volu- 
minous and  Is  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive. Much  of  It  is  in  the  form  of  working 


documents  prepared  by  Individual  Commit- 
tee members  and 'or  consultants  and  will  be 
submitted  for  publication  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  should  provide  further  opportunities 
for  study  and  analysis  by  others  who  may 
follow. 

To  my  regret.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  consensus  of  all  Committee  members 
on  all  sectloxis  of  this  report.  Professors  Pham 
Hoang  Ho,  Alexander  Lelghton,  and  Paul 
Richards  have  disassociated  themselves  from 
the  section  dealing  with  the  quantitative 
assessment  of  damage  to  the  inland  forests 
(IV  B  3).  Their  statements  of  exception  are 
reproduced  in  a  section  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  text  of  the  report.  I  respect  their  ex- 
ceptions although  I  believe  the  assessment 
of  forest  damage  was  conducted  by  individ- 
uals with  great  experience  and  an  Impec- 
cable record  in  forest  surreys  of  this  nature. 
I  must  add  that  this  study  was  very  complex 
Indeed  and  spans  a  very  wide  spectrum  of 
disciplines.  Therefore,  the  Individual  mem- 
beri  of  the  Committee  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  every  part  of  the  entire  re- 
port. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  to  you  the  enormous 
contrlbtitlon  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. They  remained  dedicated  even  when 
It  became  necessary  to  scrap  or  alter  study 
plans,  and  although  all  were  engaged  with 
other  pressing  commitments  they  never  re- 
fused to  place  at  our  disposal  their  time, 
their  thought,  or  their  personal  convenience. 
The  consultants  and  associates  of  the  Com- 
mittee also  deserve  highest  praise,  as  does 
the  Committee  staff  and  especially  the  Com- 
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THE  Effects  of  HEasicmES  in  South  Vietnam 

SUMMARY 

Origin  of  the  Study  (Section  I)  > 
The  Btudy  had  Ita  origin  in  the  widespread 
public  concern  that  the  extensive  use  of  her- 
bicides In  the  Vietnam  war  may  have  had 
serious  adverse  effects,  perhaps  irreversible, 
ori  environment  and  people,  major  economic 
losses  because  of  damage  to  forests  and 
crops,  and  reproductive  failures,  congenital 
malformations,  and  genetic  damage  in 
humans. 

In  response  to  this  public  concern,  Con- 
greas  in  late  1970  directed  the  Department 
Of  Defense  (DOD)  to  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional   Academy   of   Sciences    (NAS),    for   a 


study  of  the  ecological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  widespread  military  use  of  her- 
bicides in  South  Vietnam  (SVN) .  A  17-mem- 
ber  committee,  with  additional  professional 
staff  and  30  con6ult»nts,  carried  out  the 
study,  which  included  field,  laboratory,  and 
library  research.  Soma  1,500  man-days  were 
spent  in  SVN  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
the  results  of  which  are  discussed  In  the  fol- 
lowing report.  Additional  technical  detaUs 
are  available  In  the  public  records  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  conducted  work  on  the 
following : 

1.  Inventory  of  the  sprayed  areas  by  her- 
bicide type,  date,  and  frequency  of  spray  ap- 
plication as  related  to  vegeUtlon  types  and 
to  population  density. 

2.  Effects  on  vegetation,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Inland  and  mangrove  forests — the  two 
vegetation  types  subjected  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive herbicide  spraying— and  also  with 
consideration  of  effects  on  crop  production. 

3.  Persistence  of  herbicides  in  the  soU, 
and  their  effects  on  soU  fertility,  i.e.,  on  the 
content  of  essential  nutrients  avaUable  to 
plants. 

4.  Effects  on  animals  (limited  to  studies 
on  animal  populations  in  estuaries,  and  on 
the  populations  of  disease  vectors,  both  In 
the  mangrove  1 . 

5.  Effects  on  people  (medical,  socioeco- 
nomic, psychological ) . 

The  extent  to  which  these  problems  could 
be  effectively  dealt  wltb  was  highly  variable. 
The  Committee  could  construct  only  a  tenta- 
tive initial  program;  this  had  to  be  modified 
repeatedly  In  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
principal  limitation  to  the  Committee's  work 
was  the  security  conditions  In  SVN.  which 
rendered  long-term  field  studies  virtually  Im- 
possible. Moreover,  the  Committee  started  its 
work  in  SVN  in  September  1971,  while  all 
major  herbicide  operations  were  terminated 
early  in  that  year;  the  Committee  had  some- 
what over  one  year  for  gathering  most  of  its 
materials.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  relatively 
short-terra  effects  were  difficult  to  study;  en 
the  other  hand,  except  where  detailed  his- 
torical Information  such  as  aerial  photo- 
graphs were  available,  research  was  limited 
to  short  periods  of  time,  whereas  some  of  the 
effects,  for  example  on  succession  of  vegeta- 
tion In  forests,  are  longj-term  ones.  Statistics 
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and  Inventories  on  SVN  population,  forestry 
and  agriculture  were  not  avaUable  or  did  not 
contain  sufficient  detail  to  allow  quantitative 
assessments  of  many  herbicide  effects,  par- 
ticularly at  the  national  level.  Despite 'these 
limitations,  we  carried  out  field  studies  on  % 
number  of  problems  (effects  on  vegetation 
and  soils,  persistence  of  herbicides  In  soils, 
effects  estuarlne  life  and  on  ecologlcal-epu 
demiologlcal  effects  of  defoliation,  and  on 
the  perception  of  herbicides  and  their  effects 
by  humans) ,  and  the  available  documents. 
Including  extensive  aerial  photography,  were 
examined  and  evaluated. 

History  of  military  use  Of  herbicides  in  South 
Vietnam  (section  II  B) 
The  military  use  of  herbicides  In  SVN  be- 
gan m  1962,  was  greatly  expanded  In  1985 
and  1966,  and  reached  s  peak  In  1967-69  (see 
Table  I).  After  it  was  reported  that  2,4,5-T, 
one  of  the  components  of  the  most  exten- 
sively used  herbicide  preparation.  Agent  Or- 
ange, caused  birth  defects  In  mice,  the  use 
of  this  agent  was  stopped  in  1970,  and,  dur- 
ing 1971,  application  of  herbicides  under  UB. 
military  control  was  rapidly  phased  out.  Ac- 
cording to  records  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee, fixed-wing  operations  ceased  In  1971,  and 
other  applications  In  October  of  that  year. 
The  herbicide  agents  used  In  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  application  rates  are  shown  In 
Table  II. 

The  herbicides  used  in  the  Vietnam  war 
(section  II  C) 

The  herbicides  used  for  military  purposes 
In  SVN  are  among  a  considerable  number  of 
chemical  compounds  utilized  widely  for  the 
control  of  weeds  and  unwanted  vegetation, 
although  the  application  of  some  of  them. 
In  the  United  States  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, Is  limited  to  specific  purposes.  They 
are  selected  because  they  can  be  manufac- 
tured cheaply  and  In  large  quantities,  but 
also  for  physical,  cheialcal,  and  biological 
characteristics  that  minimize  undeslred  side 
effects.  They  have  been  used  worldwide  In 
large  quantities,  on  the  whole  without  caus- 
ing serious  hazards.  There  Is  considerable  in- 
formation on  their  properties,  such  as  solu- 
bUlty  and  volatUlty,  effects  on  plants,  behav- 
ior In  soil,  toxicity  on  and  behavior  In  ani- 
mals, although  the  amount  of  this  Informa- 
tion Is  greater  for  some  (2.4-D  and  2.4,5-T) 
than  for  others   (plcloram,  cacodyllc  acid). 


TABLE  l.-APPLICATION  OF  HERBICIDES  IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  BY  YEAR 

IMillions  of  gallons  1 


Vtar 


l%2to 
luly  1965 


August  to 

December 

1%5 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Total 


Active  chemical 
components 


Military  application 
rate  (pounds  per         Millions  of  gallons 
acre)    used.  August  196^71 


Orange. 
WluU... 
Blue... 


ToUI. 


2.4-0 

2,4,5-T 

2,4-0 

Plcloram 

Cacodylic  acid. 


2.00 
.80 
.00 
.62 
.30 


11.22 

5.24 
1.12 


17.58 


In  the  form  present  In  Agent  Orange,  a,4-D 
and  3,4,6-T  are  Uttla  aoluble  in  w»ter  but  are 
modeimt«ly  volatUe.  In  boU.  they  undergo 
rapid  breakdown  (2,4-D  more  rapidly  than 

» Section  numbers  refer  to  sections  in  the 
body  of  this  report. 


2,4,5-T).  These  properties  Indicate  that  the 
two  compounds  will  not  readily  move  In  soli 
and  water,  though  some  movement  as  vapor 
does  occur.  2,4-D  In  the  form  present  in 
Agent  White,  and  the  other  component  of 
this  agent,  plcloram,  are  non-volatUe  but 
highly  water-soluble,  and  plcloram  Is  more 


persistent  In  soil  than  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T.  Thus, 
while  there  is  no  hazard  of  movement  In  va- 
por form,  there  Is  some  hazard  of  movement 
with  water,  both  In  soil  and  by  rain.  Caco- 
dyllc acid,  the  active  component  of  Agent 
Blue,  Is  also  non-volatile  and  water-soluble 
but    decomposes    rather    rapidly    to    non- 
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acdnble,  relatively  non-toxic  aresenlcal  com- 
pounds In  sou  and  water. 

3,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  plcloram,  and  cacodyllc  acid 
are  distinctly  toxic  but  only  when  ingested 
or  absorbed  in  relatively  large  amounts.  The 
toxicity  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Is  aomewhat 
greater  than  that  of  plcloram  and  cacodyllc 
scld.  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  are  rapidly  excreted 
m  unchanged  form  by  most  animals,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  for  accumulation  in  any 
tissues  or  In  the  food  chain.  Some  deriva- 
tlves  of  the  two  herbicides,  including  those 
present  In  Agent  Orange,  seem,  however,  to 
possess  a  relatively  high  toxicity  for  some 
aquatic  animals. 

In  1969,  both  2,4-D  and  2.4.5-T  were  re- 
ported to  produce  birth  defects  in  laboratory 
animals.  At  about  the  same  time,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  2,4,5-T  contained  a  contami- 
nant, TCDD  (2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodIbeiizo-par- 
adloxln),  an  extremely  toxic  material  that 
also  possessed  teratogenic  properties.  How- 
ever, whereas  some  of  the  birth  defects  in 
laboratory  animals,  wlhich  had  originally 
been  ascribed  to  2,4,5-T  were  actually  caused 
by  TCDD,  it  appears  that  2,4,5-T  has  some 
teratogenic  potential  of  its  own,  eJtbough  at 
relatively  high  doses.  Tests  with  2,4-D  were 
less  conclusive. 

TCDD,  a  contaminant  of  2,4,5-T  (section  II 
C-2,  C-S) 
TCDD  Is  extremely  toxic  to  some  laboratory 
animals.  In  male  giiinea  pigs,  the  most  sen- 
sitive animal  so  far  found,  a  single  dose  of 
0.OOO6  milligrams  per  kilogram  body  weight 
causes  death  in  half  of  the  animals  fed.  In 
other  animals  (rats,  mice,  rabbits)  the  cor- 
responding dose  Is  considerably  higher,  in  the 
range  of  0.05  to  0.2  milligrams  per  kilogram. 
TCDD  has  been  found  to  be  teratogenic  in 
mice;  results  with  other  laboratory  animals 
have  not  been  conclusive.  The  lethal  dose  in 
humans  la  not  known,  nor  Is  that  required  to 
cause  birth  defects,  if  Indeed  there  Is  such  an 
activity.  TCDD  is  strongly  implicated  as  the 
main  cause  of  chloracne,  a  disease  that  has 
affected  employees  in  some  plants  manufac- 
turing 2,4,5-T  or  its  precursor,  2,4,5-trlchlor- 
ophenol.  TCDD  apparently  decays  very  slowly 
under  normal  environmental  conditions,  in- 


dicating that  its  potential  hazards  may  be 
very  persistent. 

Inventor^  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides 
in  South  Vietnam  (section  III) 

The  Committee  conducted  as  thorough  as 
possible  an  Inventory  of  the  herbicide  opera- 
tions In  SVN,  as  the  basis  for  assessing  the 
effects  of  these  operations  pn  vegetation, 
soils,  and  people.  The  main  source  used  was 
the  HERBS  tape,  a  computerized  record  of 
time,  place,  amount,  type,  and  military  pur- 
pose of  herbicide  operations  carried  out  by 
aircraft  between  August  1965  and  February 
1971  (plus  a  printout  covering  the  period 
March  through  October  1971,  the  stated  ter- 
mination of  the  U.S.-controlled  herbicide 
operations) . 

The  material,  vt-hlch  covers  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  herbicide  operations  in  SVN,  was 
evaluated  In  conjunction  with  the  help  of 
a  vegetation  map  and  aerial  photographs  in 
order  to  determine  the  distribution  of  herbi- 
cides with  respect  to  vegetation  types.  Their 
distribution  with  resj>ect  to  population  and 
to  settlement  types  In  the  whole  country 
could  not  be  studied,  because  relevant  ma- 
terial was  received  too  late.  Results  of  such 
studies  In  selected  areas  are  summarized  un- 
der "Human  Reactions  to  Military  Use  of 
Herbicides,"  Items  1-3,  see  below. 

The  number  of  gallons  sprayed  in  SVN  is 
shown  In  Tables  I  and  n,  the  areas  sprayed 
once,  twice,  and  more  times  in  Table  III.  The 
total  area  of  SVN  that  was  sprayed  Is  some- 
what larger  than  the  area  of  Connecticut, 
while  the  entire  country  (approximately  44.6 
million  acres)  equals  In  size  this  state  plus 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts. 

About  88  percent  of  the  herbicide  missions 
recorded  on  the  HERBS  tape  were  designated 
for  defoliation,  about  9  percent  were  for  crop 
destruction,  and  the  remaining  3  percent 
were  directed  at  base  perimeters,  enemy 
cache  sites,  waterways,  and  lines  of  commu- 
nication. There  was  little  relatlonhslp  be- 
tween recorded  purpose  and  distribution  of 
sprays  with  respect  to  native  vegetation 
type,  although  a  relatively  greater  proportion 
of  the   crop -destruction  missions  employed 


Agent  Blue,  and  all  these  missions  were  flown 
in  the  northern  two  thirds  of  SVN.  Regard- 
less of  the  stated  pxirpoee  of  the  mission, 
about  three  quarters  of  the  toital  gallonage 
was  sprayed  over  Inland  forests,  about  8 
percent  over  mangrove  forests,  and  a  little 
over  7  percent  over  permanently  cultivated 
areas  (see  Table  HI).  Crops  were  affected, 
however,  to  a  greater  extent  than  Indicated 
by  the  latter  figure  because  temporary  fields 
("swlddens")  such  as  those  customarily  culti- 
vated by  the  Highlanders  (Montnagards) 
were  classified  as  "forest,"  and  because  field 
crops  were  damaged  by  drift  of  herbicides 
outside  the  Intended  or  recorded  spray  path. 

HERBICIDE  DAMAGE  TO   VEGETATION    {SECTION  IV) 

Death  of  and  damage  to  vegetation  caused 
by  herbicides  can  have  many  different  con- 
sequences: loss  of  potential  production  at  a 
stage  before  the  growth  becomes  economi- 
cally valuable;   loss  of  commercial  products 
such    as   timber,    grain    and   fruit;    lack   of 
young  plants  and  of  seeds  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  "system."  the  latter  type  of  effect 
being  particularly  Important  In  native  vege- 
tation.   The    Committee    studied    herbicide 
SVN:  the  Inland  forest,  the  mangrove  forest, 
damage  to  three  major  vegetation  types  of 
and    (permanently)    cultivated    land.   Infor- 
mation on   effects  on   the   last-named  type 
(crop    damage)    was    obtained    mainly    In    a 
study  of  effects  on  settlements  and  by  inter- 
views with  vUlages,  and  the  results  are  there- 
fore reported  under  "Effects  of  Herbicides  on 
Humans."  With  the  exception  of  extensively 
sprayed     mangrove     forests,     aerial     photo- 
graphs showed  that  vegetation  cover  of  some 
type    returned    to    most    areas    within    six 
months    to    a    year    after    they    had    been 
sprayed.  Because  of  limited  access  to  the  for- 
est we  were  often  not  able  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  postspray  vegetation.  TSe 
fact  that  vegetation  of  some  type  generally 
returned   promptly   suggests,   however,   that 
there  was  no  permanent  Inhibition  of  plant 
growth  because  of  adverse  conditions  In  the 
sou. 


TABLE  lll.-ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  SPRAYED  1  OR  MORE  TIMES,  1965-71' 


Total  in  SVN  in  1953 

Number  ot  times  sprayed, 

millions 

August  1%5-March  1971- 
of  acres 

Total 

sprayed  one  or  more 
times 

Vegetation  fype> 

Millions  of 
acres 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

i  or  more 

Mil 

lOns  of 

acres 

Percent 

Inland  forest                            .....        

25.91 

62.4 

18.8 

1.7 

17.1 

1.72 
.20 
.14 
.31 

0.R2 
.04 

.07 
.07 

0.22 
.01 

.03 

.02 

0.11 
.00 

.02 
.00 

2.67 
.26 
.26 
.39 

10.3 

Cultivated  land    .  .. 

7.80 

3.2 

Mangrove  forest 

.72 

36.1 
5.5 

Other 

7.07 

Total 

41.50 

100.0 

2.37 

.80 

.28 

.13 

3.58 

8.6 

'  Does  not  Include  coverage  ot  missions  before  August  1965  (1 ,270,000  gallons)  and  missions  after  bemboo  forests,  open  dipterocarp,  Laterstroemia  and  Leguminosae  toriKts.    Other    include  pine 

that  date  for  whicli  location  information  is  incomplete  (1.100,000  gallons)   representing  about  forests,  savanna  and  degraded  forests,  grasslands  and  steppes  in  higher  elevations,  dunes  ana 

12.5  percent  ot  the  total  gallonage  accounted  for.  (Compare  Tables  III  C-1  and  III  C-2  and  related  brushland,  grass  and  sedge  swamps  and  areas  ot  no  vegetation  (urban  areas  roads,  water  cour»^ 

text                             »         »                               '■  ^j^  J  Classification  and  are*  figures  follow  Bernard  Rollet  (1962).  See  Tables  ll-E  and  III  8-3 

>  Inland  forests  include  those  areas  classed  as  dense  forest,  secondary  forest,  swidden  zones,  and  the  accompanying  text. 


Inland  Forests:  Damage  and  Redevelopm,ent 
(Sec  IV  B[l].  [2]) 
The  Inland  forests  received  three-quarters 
of  all  herbicide  sprays.  As  a  result  of  exten- 
sive study  of  aerial  photography  and  limited 
observations  on  the  ground  in  sprayed  for- 
ests, we  conclude  that  damage  to  forests  de- 
pended on  the  frequency  with  which  a  given 
area  was  sprayed,  the  time  intervals  of  indi- 
vidual sprays  in  multiple-sprayed  areas,  the 
extent  to  which  there  was  other  disturbance 
(especially  bombing,  and  also  clearing  and 
burning  for  agriculture  or  other  purposes,  as 
well  as  selective  logging).  It  shotild  also  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  inland  forests  of 
8VN,  Including  the  areas  sprayed  with  herbi- 
cides, was  already  disturbed — as  are  most 
tropical  forests,  except  those  in  the  remotest 
locations — ^by  lumbering,  agriculture  clear- 
ing, or  fire  prior  to  the  time  of  spraying.  Al- 


though some  areas  are  technically  classed  as 
"forest,"  and  have  been  subjected  to  herbi- 
cide sprays,  they  contained  few  large  trees. 

Because  so  many  variables  are  Involved,  the 
extent  to  which  there  will  be  recovery  from 
deleterious  effects,  and  the  time  required, 
cannot  be  stated  in  precise  terms.  In  some 
areas,  particularly  those  sprayed  only  once 
and  not  subject  to  other  disturbances,  dam- 
age was  generally  limited  to  the  tallest  trees, 
which  were  more  exposed  to  the  spray  than 
lower  ones.  It  appears  that  redevelopment 
wiU  resemble  the  pattern  of  forest  growth  fol- 
lowing harvest  of  large  trees.  In  areas  sprayed 
more  frequently,  where  damage  was  heavier 
in  the  lower  stories  of  the  forest,  the  redevel- 
opment will  take  longer.  If  large-scale  reha- 
bilitation of  war-damaged  inland  forest  Is 
undertaken,  it  is  probable  that  all  single 
sprayed   and  most  multiple-sprayed  forests 


can  eventually  be  restored  to  productive  for- 
estry by  adopting  appropriate  sllvlculttiral 
practices.  Systematic  on-the-ground  studies 
of  sprayed  areas  are  essential,  with  special 
attention  to  numbers  and  sizes  of  young  indi- 
viduals of  the  important  tree  species  and  of 
seed  sotirces. 

Concern  has  been  expressd  that  herbicide- 
damaged  forests  will  be  replaced  by  bamboo. 
Information  derived  from  limited  field  and 
aerial  reconnaissance  suggests  that  where 
herbicide  spraying  has  led  to  the  death  of  the 
forest  tree  species  and  suppression  of  their 
reproduction,  bamboos,  if  present  In  the 
area — as  they  are  In  many  but  not  all  Island 
forest  areas — tend  to  Increase  with  establish- 
ment of  pure  stands,  which  may  persist  for 
many  years.  However,  It  is  difficult  to  dls- 
tingtUsh  this  herbicide  effect  from  effects  of 
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othor  dlsturb&noes,  p«rtlcularly  fire  and  agrl- 
cttltum  cleanng,  and  it  should  be  realized 
that-extenslTe  bamboo  forest*  existed  In  tbe 
8VN  before  the  herbicide  operations,  prob- 
ably as  results  of  such  dlsturbancM.  Erl- 
denoe  for  rapid  invasion  of  new  forest  areas 
by  bamboos  as  a  consequence  of  herbicide 
qiiraylng  was  not  observed. 
Inland  ForeaU:  Lou  of  Merchantable  Timber 
and  Other  Damage  (Section  IV  B-3) 
Using  the  HERBS  records  of  herbicide 
operations,  plxis  aerial  photographs  taken  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  these  operations,  com- 
bined with  information  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  forests  of  SVN  and  measures  of 
logs  used  currently  in  sawmlUs  in  SVN,  the 
Oommlttee  estimated  the  total  loss  of  mer- 
chantable timber  In  SVN  forests  by  estimat- 
ing the  total  number  of  trees  of  merchant- 
able size  lolled  by  the  herbicide  operations 
In  the  inland  forests  of  SVN,  based  on  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  no  less  than  some  100,000 
acres  (40,000  hectacree) .  The  estimate  Is  1.25 
mUllon  m'  with  a  range  of  0.5  to  2.0  million 
m».  This  may  be  related  to  an  estimated 
total  of  about  8.5  million  m»  of  merchantable 
timber  in  the  sprayed  area.  Our  estimate  Is, 
however,  much  lower  than  previous  esti- 
mates by  some  other  authors.  The  reasons 
for  this  discrepancy  Ue  in  dUTerences  In  as- 
sumptions about  the  status  of  the  forest  in- 
ventory in  SVN  prior  to  application  of  herbi- 
cides, in  estimates  of  effect  of  one  and  more 
than  one  spray,  in  predictions  of  length  of 
time  for  restoration  of  forest  structure  fol- 
lowing spray,  and  differences  In  estimates 
of  total  forest  area  exposed  to  herbicide 
sprays. 

Loss  to  non-merchantable  timber  In  the 
herblclde-8prayed..area  of  the  Inland  forests 
was  estimated  to  be  between  5.050,000  and 
11,160.000  m«  (see  Table  IV  B-8)  although 
the  accuracy  of  thU  estimate  is  considerably 
less  than  that  for  merchantable  timber. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  In  merchantable 
and  non-merchantable  timber,  there  are 
other  types  of  damage:  to  saplings  and  young 
trees  ("growing  stock")  which  in  normal  for- 
est development  will  replace  older  trees  as 
these  die  or  are  harvested,  to  growth  because 
of  herbicide  damage  (e.g.,  loss  of  part  of  the 
crown),  which  however  did  not  result  in 
death,  and  to  seed  sources.  These  damage 
classes  could  not  be  determined  quantita- 
tively, because  of  lack  of  both  access  on  the 
ground  and  a  forest  Inventory.  However  the 
damage  to  growing  stock  has  been  substan- 
tial, particularly  In  heavily  overused  open 
foresta  and  In  young  forests  emerging  from 
abandoned  swldden.  Loss  of  seed  sources  In 
these  forests  may  also  be  a  very  critical  type 
of  damage,  with  serious  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  foresta,  even  though  the  mer- 
chantable volume  of  the  source  trees  (per 
unit  forest  surface)  was  quite  small.  Thus, 
tlxe  total  damage,  particularly  in  multiple- 
sprayed  inland  forest  areas,  was  undoubtedly 
extensive  and  serious.  We  also  found  some, 
although  not  very  extensive,  anomalies  for 
which  the  explanation  Is  not  clear.  These  were 
luraally  areas  that  had  been  sprayed  four 
tunes  and  from  which  tha  tree  cover  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  reasons  for 
this  could  not  be  determined,  other  areas 
sprayed  as  many  or  more  times  did  not  ex- 
hibit this  much  damage. 

Damage  to  the  inland  faresta  was  not  con- 
fined to  herbicides.  Damage  by  bombing 
was  also  heavy,  in  both  extent  (area)  and 
Intensity  (destruction  of  aU  trees,  large  and 
■maU.  In  the  area  of  the  crater,  heavy  dam- 
age In  Its  perimeter,  including  metal  frag- 
menta  imbedded  in  surviving  trees,  which 
pose  a  hazard  In  sawmills,  etc..  and  may 
reduce  the  value  of  timber  from  SVN  In 
general ) . 

Damage  and  reffrowth  in  mangrove  forests 

(secUon  IV  C) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mangrove  foresta 

was  sprayed  with  hertbcides  and  was  more 

heavily  affected  by  the  spraying  than  any 


other  vegetation  type  in  SVN.  Of  the  approx- 
imataly  720.000  acres  of  SVN  that  were  cov- 
ered by  mangrove  (representing  about  1.7 
percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  nation), 
about  260,000  acres,  or  36  percent,  were 
sprayed.  One  spray  usually  killed  all  man- 
grove trees:  large  contiguous  areas  were 
devastated,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
recolonlzatlon  of  mangrove  trees  In  exten- 
sive sprayed  areas,  except  along  the  margins 
of  some  of  the  canals  that  drain  these 
swamps.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  In  some 
areas,  especially  the  "Rung  Sat  Special 
Zone"  southeast  of  Saigon,  the  destruction 
of  this  vegetation  type  was  so  complete  as 
to  eliminate  most  seed  sources.  Wood  cut- 
ting, a  traditional  economic  pursuit  in  the 
mangrove  foresta,  is  probably  further  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  seeds  and  retarding  re- 
covery. An  estimate  based  on  a  model  sug- 
geste  that,  under  present  conditions  of  vise 
and  natural  regrowth,  it  may  take  well  over 
100  years  for  the  mangrove  area  to  be  re- 
forested. With  a  massive  reforestation  pro- 
gram, the  forest  could  probably  be  restored 
in  approximately  20  years  If  sufficient  money 
and  seed  resources  were  available. 

The  mangrove  forest  plays  Important  roles 
as  spawning  site  and  food  source  for  many 
economically  important  fish  and  shellfish 
spyecles.  Comparative  studies  of  frequency  of 
fish,  shellfish,  and  planktonlc  organisms — 
the  last-named  Important  as  food  for  the 
former  two — In  waters  of  an  herbicide 
sprayed  and  largely  denuded  region  and 
of  an  Intact  mangrove  region  showed  that, 
while  both  were  rich  in  planktonlc  orga- 
nisms, the  numbers  and  variety  of  these  or- 
ganisms were  lower  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.  The  same  was  true  of  large  fish,  while 
flsh  eggs  and  larvae  were  more  frequent  In 
the  denuded  region,  although  the  variety  of 
fish  was  the  same.  However,  the  data  are  not 
extensive,  and  the  differences  between  the 
two  Bites  are  not  large  enough  to  draw  firm 
conclusions.  Overall  flsh  catch  In  SVN  has 
not  changed  much  lu  the  years  of  the  her- 
bicide operations,  but  cateh  per  fishing  craft 
(per  xmlt  of  effort)  has  declined  In  con- 
trast, for  example,  to  the  situation  in  Tai- 
wan and  Thailand.  However.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  operation  of  herbi- 
cide-related effects,  such  as  the  possible  de- 
crease in  fish  food,  from  other  effecte,  such 
as  Increased  fishing  press\u-e.  Increased  mo- 
tor boat  traffic,  and  decreased  safety. 
Effects  0/  Herbicides  an  Soils  (Section  V) 
The  Committee  conducted  two  kinds  of 
studies  to  investigate  the  possibility  that 
military  applications  of  herbicides  might 
have  resulted  In  long  lasting  changes  In  the 
ability  of  the  soil  to  support  plant  growth. 
First,  samples  of  soil  from  sites  In  SVN  and 
Thailand  that  had  been  sprayed  during  the 
military  herbicide  operations  or  In  related 
testa  were  chemically  analyzed  for  the  pres- 
ence of  herbicides  (2,4,5-T;  2,4-D;  plcloram). 
Second,  planting  experlmenta  and  chemical 
analyses  for  residual  herbicides  were  con- 
ducted In  SVN  and  the  Philippines  in  tropi- 
cal forest,  agricultural,  and  mangrove  soils 
that  had  been  treated  with  herbicides  In  the 
same  amounta  as  used  In  the  herbicide  op- 
erations In  SVN.  In  general,  both  chemical 
and  biological  assays  showed  that  toxic  reel- 
dues  of  herbicides  applied  at  military  rates 
disappeared  within  less  than  one  year.  If 
traces  persisted  (In  certain  mangrove  areas), 
they  were  below  or  near  the  limit  of  biologi- 
cal activity  even  In  highly  sensitive  plants 
and  did  not  seem  to  afreet  the  reestabllah- 
ment  of  native  vegetation. 

Limited  studies  were  made  of  soil  fer- 
tility— that  la,  the  contente  of  the  soil  In 
readily  available  essential  plant  nutrients — 
In  herbicide  sprayed  and  unsprayed  Inland 
and  mangrove  forest  areas.  Compared  with 
other  ecosystems,  In  tropical  foresta  a  very 
high  proportion  of  those  plant  nutrients 
is  contained  in  the  vegetation,  rather  than 
being  retained  In  the  soU.  Concern  has  there- 
fore been  expressed  that  the  death  of  large 
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amounts  of  tropical  f«rest  vegetation  may 
lead  to  loss  of  essentlai  nutrlente  from  the 
ecosystem,  decreasing  the  prospecta  for  re- 
vegetation  after  extensive  herbicide  treat- 
ment. Otir  resulto  indicate,  however,  that  al- 
though there  were  certain  differences  be- 
tween "sprayed"  and  "unsprayed"  inland 
forest  and  mangrove  soils,  the  widespread 
death  of  vegetation  caused  by  the  herbicides 
has  not  had  lasting  detrimental  effect  on 
those  plant  nutrlente  within  the  ecosystem, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  potassium' 
Potassium  may  be  lost  especially  If  the  levels 
of  other  elemente  in  the  soil  or  the  shed 
plant  matter  should  become  too  high. 

We  saw  no  evidence  In  aerial  photographs, 
aerial  observation,  or  our  limited  visits  to 
affected  foresta  that  destruction  of  vegeta- 
tion by  herbicides  had  resulted  In  laterlza- 
tlon  (permanent  hardening  of  the  soil  sur- 
face, which  inhlblta  forest  regrowth)  over 
any  large  areas  of  inland  foresta,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some  authors. 

Effects  0/  Herbicides  on  Humana   (Section 
VII) 

The  following  conceirable  types  of  herbi- 
cide effecta  on  animals  and  humans  were 
considered  by  the  Committee:  toxicity  in 
directly  exposed  individuals;  birth  defects 
of  offspring  bom  to  exposed  mothers:  eco- 
logical effecte  on  disease-carrying  Insecta  and 
rodento;  economic  and  behavioral  changes 
associated  with  herblclde-caused  destruction 
of  vegetation;  and  perception  and  evaluation 
of  herbicide  effecte  by  the  Vietnamese  public. 
Herbicides  and  birth  defects 
(section  Vll  A-1) 

The  Committee  could  find  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  association  between  exposure  to 
herbicides  and  birth  defects  In  humans. 
Available  records  of  two  major  Saigon  hos- 
pitals and  evaluation  of  records  in  a  third, 
as  far  as  they  go.  showed  no  consistent  pat- 
tern of  association  between  rates  of  con- 
genital malformations  and  annual  amounts 
of  herbicides  sprayed.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes however  that  the  material  is  not  ade- 
quate for  definite  conclusions. 

The  Committee  has  not  yet  completed  Ita 
comparison  of  herbicide-spray  records  with 
the  dates  and  places  of  birth  of  children  with 
birth  defects  who  were  treated  at  the  Barsky 
Unit.  Cho  Ray  Hospltsa,  Saigon-Cholon.  The 
Barsky  data  are  probably  the  best  ones  that 
can  be  obtained  In  SVN  for  the  study  of 
the  problem. 

The  TCDD  problem  In  South  Vietnam 
(section  VII  A-2) 

Analyses  of  samples  of  Agent  Orange  that 
had  been  returned  from  SVN,  or  had  been 
prociu-ed  but  not  shipped  to  the  country, 
indicate  that  the  amounta  of  TCDD  ranged 
from  less  than  0.05  to  almost  50  parte  per 
million,  with  average  concentrations  In  two 
sets  of  samples  of  1.91  and  2.D9  ppm.  Over 
10  million  gallons  of  Agent  Orange  were  used 
In  SVN,  suggesting  that  perhaps  220  to  360  lb 
of  the  TCDD  contaminant  were  released  over 
SVN. 

Until  early  1973,  there  were  no  analytical 
techniques  avaUable  with  sensitivity  and 
specificity  sufficient  to  detect  the  extremely 
small  quantities  of  TCDD  likely  to  be  present 
In  the  environment.  A  aauch  more  sensitive 
and  specific  analytical  method  for  detecting 
TCDD  has  recently  been  developed,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  TCDD  is  present  In  flsh 
and  shellfish  collected  in  1970  and  1973  In 
waters  of  SVN,  which  drain  areas  that  had 
been  subjected  to  heavy  herbicide  sprays 
during  the  war.  While  the  significance  of  this 
finding  Is  by  no  means  clear,  it  has  raised 
serious,  legitimate  concerns  for  the  public 
health;  these  concerns  will  persist  as  long 
as  the  problem  is  not  resolved. 
Herbicieds  and  medical  ecological  changes 
(section  Vtl  A-3) 

Insect  and  rodent  carriers  (vectors  and 
reservoirs)  of  hiunan  diseases  are  sensitive  to 
small  changes  In  the  environment  that  they 
may  share  with  hama|is.  The  CommlttM 
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studied  differences  between  vector  popula- 
tions and  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  human 
populations  living  In  cleared  and  uncleared 
mangrove  forests.  Malarial  mosquitoes  were 
absent  and  there  was  no  malaria  smiong 
children  living  In  iincleared  mangroves  in 
Thailand.  Malaria  organisms  were  found  In 
the  blood  of  7  percent  of  children  In  a  her- 
bicide-cleared mangrove  area  In  SVN.  where 
tnooqultoes  of  species  known  to  be  capable  of 
transmitting  malaria  were  also  found.  A 
nxechanlcally  cleared  mangrove  area  In  Thai- 
land had  malarial  mosquitoes,  and  also  had  a 
higher  rat  p>opulation  than  did  uncleared 
mangrove  areas  In  Thailand.  The  resulta  of 
this  study  led  the  Committee  to  conclude 
that  clearing  of  mangroves  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  means  may  lead  to  environmental 
changes  that  favor  vectors  of  human  diseases. 
In  the  cleared  mangrove  community  in  SVN, 
the  presence  of  malaria  was  probably  a  con- 
sequence also  of  temporary  or  permanent 
migrants  from  previously  malaria-infested 
areas,  and  of  the  development  of  Irrigated 
agriculture  In  herbicide-cleared  areas  that 
previously  had  been  used  for  woodcutting 
and  fishing. 

Human  reactions  to  military  use  of  herbi- 
cides  (section  VII  B.  C) 
The  Committee  studied  human  reactions 
to  the  military  applications  of  herbicides  by 
Interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  taken 
before  and  after  spraying  of  a  variety  of  land 
use  and  settlement  tj-pes,  by  Interviews,  and 
by  examination  of  relevant  local  documents 
where  available.  Studies  of  one  or  more  of 
these  kinds  were  condiicted  In  mangrove 
forest,  irrigated  rice,  coconut  plantation,  gar- 
dening, and  upland  crop  areas,  and  among 
Vietnamese  and  Montagnard  peoples  (the 
latter  being  interviewed  In  refugee  camps). 
We  also  made  a  study  of  Saigon  newspapers 
and  other  publications  representative  of  the 
urban  population.  The  resulta  of  aerial  pho- 
tography, documentary,  and  Interviews  were 
highly  consistent,  thus  reinforcing  one  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  ob- 
tained in  Interviews  In  each  community  virere 
quite  diverse,  suggesting  that  our  respond- 
ents were  usually  expressing  their  own  per- 
ceptions of  herbicides,  rather  than  following 
propaganda  lines  of  either  the  government 
of  RVN  or  the  NLF.  Following  are  the  main 
general  resxilte : 

1.  Some  communities  and  agricultural 
areas  of  all  land-use  types  that  we  studied 
were  in  the  direct  path  of  recorded  herbicide 
missions,  many  of  them  repeatedly.  However, 
since  the  areas  were  selected  because  they 
had  been  heavily  sprayed,  these  results  can- 
not be  used  for  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
people  thus  affected  In  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

2.  Herbicide  spraying  resulted  In  the  dis- 
placement of  people  from  their  homes  and 
contributed  to  the  urbanization  of  SVN. 
However,  major  dislocations  of  human  popu- 
lations that  followed  herbicide  sprays  were 
often  associated  with  other  types  of  aerial  or 
ground  military  activity.  In  only  one  out  of 
18  areas  studied  did  population  and  settle- 
ments Increase  over  the  pre-spray  period. 

3.  Application  of  herbicides  In  areas  of 
human  habitation  resulted  In  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  crops  regardless  of  the  Intended 
military  purpose  and  the  herbicide  agent 
used.  In  16  out  of  18  areas  studied,  crop 
damage  that  had  been  caused  by  missions 
designated  as  defoliation  was  greater  than 
that  by  missions  designated  as  crop  destruc- 
tion. In  addition  to  crop  damage  because  the 
fields  were  In  the  direct  flight  path  of  herbi- 
cide missions,  there  was  evidence  for  wide- 
^read  crop  damage  by  drift.  I.e.,  herbicide 
carried  outelde  the  Intended  target  area  by 
wind,  even  though  herbicide  missions  were 
not  to  be  flown  when  wind  velocity  exceeded 
a  certain  limit. 

4.  Herbicide  expoeur*  of  field  crops  xisually 
resulted  in  loss  of  production  for  no  more 
than  one  growing  season.  There  was  no  evi- 


dence that  crops  could  not  be  replanted 
within  one  year  and  less  after  the  last 
herbicide  spray.  Fruit  trees,  especially 
ooconute,  Jackfrult,  and  papaya,  suffered 
more  persistent  damage,  and  In  some  cases 
were  kUled,  leading  to  loss  of  production  for 
severshl  years.  Damage  reparations — which, 
however,  were  Intended  on  a  solatium  basis — 
were  generally  Inadequate  to  pay  for  the 
direct  damage  In  a  single  year,  and  did  not 
even  attempt  to  pay  for  lost  production 
beyond  the  year  of  the  spray,  nor  for  the 
costa  of  restoring  production.  The  loss  was 
probably  greatest  to  those  farmers  who  were 
closest  to  the  margin  of  subsistence  and  to 
those  heavily  dependent  on  tree  crops. 

5.  Some  Individuals  In  every  community  In 
which  people  were  Interviewed  reported  that 
domestic  animals  and  humans  became  111 
or  died  after  exposure  to  herbicide  sprays,  or 
after  eating  herbicide-treated  plante  or 
drinking  contaminated  water.  Toxic  symp- 
toms reported  included  eye,  skin,  respira- 
tory, and  digestive  disturbances.  Reporte  of 
serious  Illness  and  death,  especially  among 
children,  were  more  common  and  consistent 
among  the  Montagnards  than  among  the 
lowland  people.  No  Independent  medical 
studies  of  exposed  populations  were  however 
in  either  case  available  from  the  time  of 
spraying  against  which  these  reports  could 
be  confirmed  or  refuted. 

6.  Effects  of  herbicides  were  preponderantly 
viewed  as  deleterious  to  the  livelihoods  of 
the  people  whose  land  was  sprayed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  resldenta  of  the  man- 
groves, who  thought  that  defoliation  resulted 
In  Increased  security  from  the  NLF,  and  also 
made  It  easier  to  clear  land  for  Irrigated 
fields.  Woodcutters  In  this  area  recognized, 
however,  that  their  primary  resource  had 
been  largely  eliminated  by  herbicides. 

Psychological  Reactions  to  Herbicides 
(Section  VII  B-2) 
The  study  of  psychological  reactions  among 
South  Vietnamese  consisted  of  two  types  of 
Investigations:  (1)  measurement  of  emo- 
tional strain  and  (2)  assessment  of  attitudes 
about  herbicides.  Refugees  from  a  rural  com- 
munity which  had  been  heavily  sprayed 
showed  a  higher  level  of  emotional  strain 
than  any  other  group  to  which  they  could 
be  compared.  Among  them,  those  who  had 
experienced  the  larger  number  of  hard 
knocks  of  war  had  more  evidence  of  emo- 
tional symptoms  than  those  who  were  less 
severely  hit.  The  spraying  of  herbicides  con- 
tributed m  both  a  general  and  specific  way 
to  the  experiences  Identified  as  hard  knocks. 
In  regard  to  attitudes  about  herbicides,  most 
of  the  people  in  the  countryside  held  to  the 
pragmatic  belief  that  herbicides  were  a  bad 
thing  among  many  bad  things  that  occur  In 
war.  In  contrast,  our  study  of  pro-govern- 
ment and  opposition  newspapers  from  Saigon 
showed  that  the  military  herbicide  program 
came  to  be  viewed  negatively  by  fjeople  In 
the  cities.  Herbicides  came  to  be  an  emo- 
tionally charged  symbol  standing  for  many 
apprehensions  and  distresses,  especially  those 
for  which  Americans  are  blamed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  what  follows,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  action  be  taken  In  several  fields 
8LS  a  consequence  of  Ite  studies.  Our  first 
recommendation,  however,  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee's report  be  translated  into  Viet- 
namese. This  Is  because  It  is  the  pec^le  of 
Vietnam  who  must  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  herbicide  xise  and  who  must  un- 
dertake remedial  action. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Vietnamese  effort  to 
cope  with  the  consequences  of  herbicide  use 
will  require  financial  and  technical  support 
from  the  United  States.  This  should  include 
the  necessary  fimds,  training  for  Vietnamese 
workers,  the  lending  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  as  needed,  and  the  sup- 
plying of  equipment. 


TCDD  (Dioxln) 
In  view  of  the  very  high  toxicity  of  TCDD 
(dioxln)  to  animals,  and  the  presence  of 
this  substance  In  Agent  Orange,  which  was 
widely  used  in  the  herbicide  operations  In 
SVN  (approximately  10  million  gal.) ,  and 
preliminary  reports  of  TCDD  In  fish  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lack  of  any 
data  permitting  assessment  of  TCDD  effecta 
on  hiunans  on  the  other,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend two  actions  which  should  be  under- 
taken simultaneously : 

(1)  Repeated  systematic  samplings  and 
analyses  of  materials  from  Vietnam  to  verify 
the  presence  to  TCDD  and  determine  the 
level  and  distribution  In  human  foodstuffs, 
animals  Involved  in  the  human  food  chain, 
and  river  estuarlne  and  sea  muds.  Such  sam- 
plings should  be  started  Immediately  and 
should  be  repyeated  at  Intervals  to  follow 
changes  that  may  occur  with  time. 

(2)  Long-term  studies  to  obtain  a  firmer 
basis  for  assessing  the  potential  harmful 
effects  of  TCDD  on  man. 

Other  human  health  problems 

Reports  of  Highlanders  (Montagnards) .  in 
comparison  with  lowland  Vietnamese,  on 
death  and  lUness  caused  by  herbicides  are 
so  consistent  that  despite  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal and  toxicologlcal  evidence  for  such  effecta 
they  cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  and 
should  be  followed  up  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble by  Intensive  studies  which  should  In- 
clude medical  and  behavioral  sciences  ap- 
proaches. Such  studies  will  become  possible 
only  after  peace  has  been  restored  In  that 
area. 

We  strongly  urge  prompt  evaluation  of 
the  data  the  Committee  collected  at  the 
Barsky  Unit  of  Cho  Ray  Hospital  (see  Sec- 
tion vn  A-ll  and  elsewhere  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  indicate  a  relationship 
between  exposure  to  herbicides  and  congeni- 
tal malformations. 

We  also  strongly  urge  a  comprehensive 
medical  study  over  time  of  the  approximately 
50  Vietnamese  men  who  were  heavily  exposed 
as  handlers  of  herbicides  In  the  defoliation 
program,  If  they  can  be  located,  as  compared 
with  an  appropriate  "control"  group. 

Where  defoliated  areas  are  considered  as 
resettlement  sites  (or  have  already  been 
settled  by  new  populations)  epidemiological 
studies  are  recommended,  directed  at  deter- 
mining changes  In  populations  of  potential 
disease  vectors  and  taking  Into  consideration 
possible  effects  of  different  land-use  types 
on  the  spread  of  disease. 

DTLAND    rOKESTS 

The  Inland  forest  regions  contain  major 
resources  for  the  people  of  SVN.  These  areas 
have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  herbicide  spray  and  to  other  war  damage. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a  complete 
Inventory  of  representative  samples  of  the 
forest  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  with  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  reproduction 
and  the  young  age  classes  of  trees  and  to 
changes  In  forest  composition,  followed  by 
studies  to  determine  the  consequences  of 
war-related  damage. 

A  systematic  forest  Inventory  Is  necessary 
for  developing  a  basic  land-vise  policy.  When 
such  a  policy  Is  established  It  may  be  appro- 
priate to  design  specific  procedures,  for  ex- 
ample with  regard  to  conservation  of  forest 
reserves,  for  systematic  reforestation  pro- 
grams. Forest  utilization  problems  related  to 
war-cavised  damage  should  be  studied.  In 
heavily  damaged  Inland  forest  areas,  plans 
and  rehabilitation  efforta  should  be  Initiated 
as  soon  as  fKjsslble. 

Mangrove  Forests 

The  mangrove  forests  of  SVN,  which  ar* 
economically  Important  as  a  source  of  fuel 
and  of  food  for  flsh,  have  Buffered  a  greater 
damage  than  any  other  type  of  vegetation  In 
8VN. 

Since  good  inventories  have  been  made  of 
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the  m&ngrove  forests,  tbe  &nt  essential  step 
■ppean  to  be  the  development  of  a  land-uae 
poUcy  which,  among  other  matters,  wovUd 
help  determine  how  much  of  the  mangrove 
area  should  be  reforested  and  how  much 
developed  for  agricultural  and  other  uses. 
Both  developments  appear  feasible  although 
either  one  will  undoubtedly  require  a  con- 
siderable Input  of  labor  and  capltaL  The 
Committee  urges  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  important  rckle  of  mangroves  as  fish 
and  shell&sh  breeding  grounds  which  re- 
quire the  preservation  or  reestabllahment  of 
adequate  forested  areas. 

Urgent  attention  should  be  given  to  proper 
Utilization  of  mangrove  forests,  partlciilarly 
In  view  of  the  Increasing  energy  problems, 
and  the  possible  need  for  more  fuel  in  the 
future. 

Records 

Many  records  of  the  lower  reporting  levels 
(district,  province)  which  would  have  been 
useful  In  answering  In  more  detail  the  direct 
and  Indirect  effects  on  agriculture  or  on 
movement  or  health  of  p>eople  were  routinely 
destroyed  after  being  summarized  and  for- 
warded to  regional  or  national  headquarters. 
We  recommend  the  preservation  of  all  re- 
maining records  relating  to  herbicide  opera- 
ttona.  Theae  should  be  declassified  where  nec- 
essary and  made  available  for  further  study. 
Records  of  this  NA8  Committee,  including 
data  bani,  photographs,  and  other  records, 
should  likewise  be  preserved  and  kept  avail- 
able for  later  studies. 

GeTieral  recommendations 

Herbicides  are  an  example  of  a  modern 
technology  which  when  employed  en  a  mas- 
sive scale  for  military  use  cannot  be  com- 
pletely controlled,  nor  limited  use  cannot  be 
completely  controUed.  nor  limited  in  time  and 
space  to  their  Intended  target.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  Congress,  In  jy)proprlat- 
Ing  funds  for  development  and  use  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  as  weapons,  also  ap- 
propriate funds  for  independent  study  and 
monitoring  in  those  cases  where  there  Is  a 
serious  possibility  of  any  widespread  or  per- 
sistent ecological  or  physiological  effects.  The 
Committee's  work  is  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  how  difficult  It  to  to  do  this  after  the 
fact. 

Herbicides  were  a  grave  concern  to  many 
Vietnamese  and  achieved  symbolic  and  emo- 
tional significance  which  sometimes  out- 
weighed the  actual  facts.  We  recommend 
farther  studies  In  collaboration  with  the 
Vietnamese  with  a  view  to  promoting  greater 
understanding  of  the  properties  of  these  her- 
bicides, of  their  peaceful  uses,  and  their  haz- 
ards. 

Herbicides  have  been  only  one  of  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  recent  war  on  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  various  direct  and  Indirect  war 
liopacU  were  however  aU  cloeely  Interrelated 
•nd  It  Is  the  Committee's  firm  belief  that 
tetebUltatloa  and  reconstruction  efforts 
BhouM  not  be  fragmented  according  to  dif- 
ferent categories  of  damage  but  should  pro- 
ceed in  an  Integrated  faahion,  and  that  such 
efforts  be  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions permit. 

We  are  aware  of  the  complex  and  dllfleult 
nature  of  some  of  these  recommendations, 
but  «e  urge  that  the  work  here  recommended 
be  Initiated  promptly,  since  any  delay  wUl 
make  Its  aeoompUahmeot  more  dUBcult. 

SrATXMKirra   of  Ezcxvnoir 
IVanslated  from  the  French 
UMTVKaam  dk  S&zcoir, 

FACULTX  DBS  SCIXHCXB, 

DsPASTiczirr  ox  Botaioqus, 

Saigon,  Decmiber  3,  1973. 
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to  iwlogtiie  for  my  being  late  at  tlM  lut 


(November  1973)  meeting  In  Washington. 
The  long  formalities  necessary  to  leave  the 
country  are  responsible. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  results  would 
have  been  much  different,  even  if  I  had  been 
on  time.  It  Is  a  pity  that  the  committee  lost 
four  to  five  months  more  to  restudy  the 
problem  of  the  damage  in  forests;  as  for  my- 
self, I  have  regretted  waiting  this  length  of 
time  to  confirm  what  I  wrote  to  you  on 
6/21/73.  and  that  at  your  request  I  gave  my 
approval  not  to  distribute  to  the  members 
of  the  committee.  The  results  of  the  new  ( ?) 
study  appear  to  be  identical  to  the  ones 
proposed  In  June;  because  they  are  now 
better  written,  in  nnore  refined  shades,  more 
toned  down,  more  skillful,  does  not  mean 
that  I  have  to  accept  them. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  figures  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  defoliated  areas.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  non-recorded  represent  defoli- 
ated areas  about  15  percent  of  the  total  area. 

What  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about 
here  concerns  the  methodology  used  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  the  damages,  or  more 
precisely,  the  material  and  the  methods  used. 

MATERIAL     USED 

1.  The  report  draft  has  specified  that  the 
commitee  has  chosen  a  certain  number  of 
sites  necessary  for  a  good  samplmg  of  defoli- 
ated forests.  But  for  reasons  of  security  and 
convenience  we  have  bad  to  adopt  other  itin- 
eraries (p.  30) . 

We  have  used  a  base-line  material  that  we 
have  accepted  but  not  chosen. 

2.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  trans- 
parencies, or  at  least  those  which  I  was  able 
to  study  In  Seattle.  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired— whether  because  of  Insufficient  sharp- 
ness, or  because  the  exposure  (time  of  ex- 
posure at  the  time  of  shooting  or  process- 
ing?) is  not  correct  (In  most  Instances  over- 
exposure), for  example,  the  roU  829  going 
through  the  region  of  T&ynlnh  Thlfinngdn. 
The  excellent  photographs  as  the  roll  N16, 
B8-4  do  not  represent  the  majority. 

On  overexposed  transparencies  it  is  already 
very  difficult  to  count  the  dead  trees  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  contrast:  the  back- 
ground becomes  lighter  than  the  trunk  of  the 
dead  trees.  It  would  be  impossible  to  count 
the  poles.  In  effect,  these  photographs  repre- 
sent the  forest  at  1:5,000;  a  tree  trunk  of  45 
cm  or  450  mm  diameter  la  represented  there- 
on by  a  line  0.09  mm  wide,  visible  If  the 
photograph  is  sufficiently  contrasted.  But  If 
the  tree  is  represented  by  a  covered  pole  it 
would  be  represented  by  a  point  of  0.09  mm 
diameter;  this  point  has  to  be  very  bright  to 
be  easily  recognized. 

In  addition,  if  the  region  has  been  sub- 
jected to  brush  fires,  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
may  be  more  or  less  charred,  more  difficult 
to  see  on  the  photo;  the  poles  would  in  this 
case  become  practically  Indiscernible  even 
In  stereocopy.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
klnee.  the  surviving  eplph3rte8. 

3.  I  have  read  In  the  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  T&ynlnh  as  study  dte 
(XT  and  YT  quadrangles) . 

I  do  not  know  if  the  study  was  made  with 
roll  N14.  As  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
Seattle  this  roll  Is  not  a  good  sample~7or 
several  reasons : 

— It  passes  through  a  region  where  there 
are  many  recent  rays  (swldden  agriculture). 
It  is  In  no  way  repreeentative  of  the  forest. 

— In  the  counting,  quadrants  were  not  dis- 
carded In  which  there  are  rivers.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  trees  on  the  rivers, 
there  are  along  the  banks  often  thickets  of 
bamboo  with  very  few  or  no  trees. 

— ^the  roll  passes  through  areas  (088) 
where  there  are  no  blockhouses  (aban- 
donad);  around  the  blockhouses  there  Is  a 
large  bare  area.  Do  we  consider  these  areas 
a»  a  prlmaxy  prairie  or  a  sons  where  tbere 
are  no  dead  trees?        i 
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1.  Coincidence  of  the  co-ordinates  of  de- 
foliation  operations  uHtK  those  of  the  dam. 
aged  forests. 

The  problem  of  knowing  whether  a  defolia- 
tion swath  reported  by  the  pilot  and  recorded, 
exactly  matches  with  the  one  where  the  de-' 
foliants  really  come  into  contact  with  the 
forest.  This  problem  does  not  exist  when  we 
deal  with  the  overall  estimation  of  the  dam- 
ages. But  it  exists  when  one  wants  to  study 
the  Influence  of  the  number  of  operations 
on  the  extent  of  the  damages.  Often  these 
strips  are  close  together,  criss-crossed. 

Allow  me  to  believe  that  in  the  detail  the 
coordinates  given  by  the  HERBS  tape  do  not 
always  correspond  to  reality.  One  can  admit 
navigation  errors  by  tbe  pilot;  a  deviation  of 
a  few  hundred  meters  for  a  large  plane  l»— 
I  think — normal.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
drift  of  the  droplets  of  the  herbicide  due  to 
wind.  The  damages  to  the  Hevea  plantations, 
to  the  teak  plantation  at  Dlnhqu&n,  to  fruit 
tree  plantations  were  often  due  to  these 
causes.  In  addition,  one  can  also  see  It  on 
the  photographs.  For  example: 

Photo  037  (N16) :  I  counted  outside  of  the 
swath  of  defoliation  indicated,  quadrats  (1.8 
ha)  where  there  are  7  to  16  dead  trees. 

Photo  090  (Nia)  :  In  places  where  the 
HERBS  tape  shows  one  operation,  I  counted 
per  quadrat  of  1.5  ha  18,  8  to  9  dead  trees, 
when  nearby,  where  8  operations  are  indi- 
cated, I  counted  only  8  dead  trees. 

Photo  0135:  In  the  atretch  where  the  forest 
is  totally  decimated,  one  operation  is  indi- 
cated. 

Photo  0143:  In  the  quadrats  134,  133.  I 
counted  respectively  11  and  10  dead  trees; 
these  quadrats  are  outside  of  the  swath  of 
defoliation  recorded. 

The  same  comments  for  photographs  0763, 
1552.  .  .  . 

With  all  this,  allow  me  not  to  believe  the 
assertion  on  p.  34:  '"ITie  cleared  strips  coin- 
cide geographically  with  areas  where  four 
herbicide  missions  were  flown. . . ."  Either  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  HERBS  tape  are  not  al- 
ways the  biological  oo-ordlnatee,  or  many 
times  2  sprays  are  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
trees. 

All  the  more  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  we  can  write  (p.  35) :  "the 
forest  was  essentially  Intact  after  the  first 
three  herbicide  exposures." 

2.  I  think  that  for  tbe  study  of  each  qtiad* 
rat,  one  should  not  base  himself  only  on  the 
vegetation  map  of  Rollet.  but  also  obliga- 
torily on  photographs  taken  before  the  de- 
foliation, for  example  the  aerial  coverage  ot 
1948. 

This  makes  It  possible  to  not  classify  a 
forest  which  is  actually  totally  destroyed  to 
the  category  "savanna".  I  remember  that  you 
yourself — Uke  the  majority  of  the  membeie 
of  the  Committee — have  never  believed  In  tbe 
existence  of  the  areas  where  the  defoliation 
has  destroyed  all  the  trees.  At  the  time  of  tbe 
July  meeting,  nobody  beUeved  me  when  I 
^>oke  of  the  strips  where  the  forest  Is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  defoliation.  I  even  showed 
photographs  (unfortunately.  In  black  and 
white) .  In  the  report  <|raft  presented  In  July, 
It  was  never  mentioned. 

In  this  way.  we  have  eliminated  the  areas 
moet  serloiisly  damaged.  Yet  these  stretcbee 
are  easily  visible  from  satellites  (see  infra- 
red photograph  of  ERTS  I,  for  example) . 

When  I  have  been  at  Seattle,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  Oeographio  Department  In  Wash- 
ington, for  each  photograph,  I  had  to  look  for 
each  photo  exactly  what  was  there  before  tbe 
defoliation.  It  takes  longer,  hut  it  ia  more 
accurate. 

3.  In  Seattle,  I  brought  up  tbe  problem  cC 
the  poles.  In  my  letter  of  Jime  21,  1973  I  ex- 
plained It  again  to  you. 

Many  dead  trees  appear  In  1978 — even  1b 
lB7a,  If  X  remember  properly — in  the  form  of 
trunka  without  branidiies  (crowns)  which  we 
bave  called  by  tbe  term  pedes.  Sv«n  tn  tbe 
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Mangrove,  if  you  remember  well,  in  the  mari- 
time region  of  Rimg-sdt  where  we  were  in 
December  1972,  were  many  poles,  too.  Along 
the  Route  Natlonale  from  Saigon  to  PhantlSt, 
It  is  the  same. 

A  great  majority  of  the  errors  cMnmltted 
in  the  estimation  of  the  damages  derive 
from  these  poles: 

8.  In  the  first  study,  these  poles  were  not 
counted.  Dean  Bethel  himself  recognized 
this  fact  when  I  was  In  Seattle. 

Now,  these  poles  are  difficult  to  count,  and 
even  If  one  succeeds,  it  Is  with  a  greet  mar- 
gin of  error: 

Photographed  vertically  from  above,  they 
tn  represented  by  a  whitish  dot  of  0.09  mm 
diameter  ( for  a  tree  of  commercial  value  with 
a  diameter  of  0.46  m) .  One  can  identify  them 
with  certainty  only  with  a  special  stereo- 
scope for  these  large  photographs.  I  did  not 
find  one  In  Seattle.  In  Seattle,  there  Is  a 
small  stereoscope;  one  can  examine  these 
photographs  with  this  small  Btereosc<^>e  pro- 
vided that  the  photographs  are  cut  to  bring 
them  closer.  How  many  have  been  cut? 

How  to  distinguish  a  dot  of  0.09  mm  that 
Is  counted,  from  a  dot  of  0.08  mm  that  is 
not  counted;  corresponding  to  trees  without 
commercial  value,  and  this  with  the  rolls  of 
photographs  without  contrast,  without  suf- 
ficient sharpness,  or  overexposed? 

When  the  photographs  are  taken  in  the 
morning,  with  the  sun  at  an  angle  casting 
long  shadows,  the  poles  are  easier  to  detect 
if  the  ground  is  even,  constituted  of  a  savan- 
na for  example.  This  Is  the  case  in  the  strip 
where  the  forest  is  totally  destroyed. 

But  where  there  still  is  a  shrubby  or  ar- 
borescent layer,  the  shadows  are  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  detect.  The  photographs 
766.  767,  768.  and  769  are  particularly  In- 
structive :  one  can  see  projected  on  the  rivers 
shadows  of  poles  which  are  themselves 
invisible! 

My  observations  in  the  Corypha  forest 
(Natlonale  Highvray  from  Saigon  to  Phan- 
thlfet)  and  In  the  Mangrove  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  now  as  many  if  not  more 
poles  than  dead  trees  retaining  their 
branches.  The  study  of  the  photographs  In 
Washington  and  Seattle  confirmed  this  for 
me. 

Here  are  some  figures  taken  at  random 
from  my  notes  (i>er  quadrat  of  1.5  ha)  : 
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In  many  areas  where  the  forest  is  totally 
destroyed,  there  are  only  poles  and  no  trees 
with  branches.  For  example,  on  roll  B7. 

b.  These  bare  areas  bring  up  other  partic- 
ularly important  remarks. 

The  examination  of  the  photos  taken  be- 
fc»«  the  defoliation  shows  that  the  region 
was  covered  by  a  beautiful  forest.  On  the 
areas  now  bare,  or  more  precisely  covered  by 
a  savanna,  I  counted  for  example  (photo- 
graphs 1552-3-4)  10  to  41  poles  per  quadrat 
of  1.6  ha. 

This  does  not  mean  tJiat  the  primitive 
forest  had  only  from  10  to  41  trees  per  1.5 
ha.  In  other  words,  even  counting  the  poles 
correctly — which  I  doubt — the  estimation 
was  made  strongly — very  strongly — vrith  a 
lack  of  Judgment. 

This  therefore  makes  it  already  possible 
to  refute  the  assertion  (bottom  of  page  14) 
"oomplete  deetructlon  by  fire  or  decay — al- 
though such  cocnplete  dlaappearanoe  of 
merchantable   size   trees   in   the   period   In 


question  Is  unlikely".  That  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  happens  only 
in  bare  areas  is  highly  unlikely! 

These  bare  areas  alternate  with  ones  where 
the  fewest  persists  but  is  strongly  damaged. 
In  counting  the  number  of  trees  cdive  and 
dead,  one  can  still  get  an  idea  of  tbe  trees 
which  disappeared  because  the  number  ob- 
tained is  too  small  for  the  normal  number 
of  trees  of  the  forest,  even  secondary. 

Could  I  be  impassioned  or  do  I  have  a 
prejudice  in  this  question?  I  hope  that  you 
know  me  enough  after  more  than  one  year  of 
collaboration  to  not  believe  it.  As  of  now, 
I  have  not  written  or  published  anything 
on  the  defoliation  in  Vietnam.  As  a  Viet- 
namese, I  am  wrong.  But  as  a  scientist,  I 
have  liked  to  have  more  observations,  more 
studies,  to  have  a  more  exact  idea,  free  from 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  problem.  I  thank 
the  Committee  for  having  permitted  me  to 
do  this. 

But  conversely,  could  cue  say  that  the  por- 
tion of  this  report  draft  concerning  the  dam- 
ages in  the  iorest  Is  impartial?  I  doubt  It 
strongly.  And  it  seems  to  me  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  Committee  took — for  this  por- 
tion— an  incomprehensible  attitude  of  taking 
a  view  opposite  to  the  ideas  of  some  persons. 

You  said  in  the  Introductory  part  that 
political  conclusions  must  be  avoided.  But 
would  it  be  an  apolitical  attitude  which  con- 
sists of  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  v^-hat 
others,  whom  you  Judge  to  tie  extremists, 
did? 

When  reading  this  part  of  the  Report  one 
canno:  help  but  think  of  tv^o  things.  First, 
the  tone  used  is  more  one  of  Jxistifylng  one- 
self than  that  of  a  scientific  work.  Next,  the 
effort  to  minimize  the  facts  is  apparent.  It 
is  never  tn  my  ideas,  nor  those  of  Vietnam, 
to  ask  for  compensation  for  defoliated  for- 
ests. The  damages — as  far  as  commercial 
value — belong  to  the  past.  But  the  report  Is 
too  polarized  by  this  aspect  and  thus  ne- 
glects what  concerns  the  biologists,  natural- 
ists, environmentalists — namely  to  under- 
stand the  biological  damages. 

In  the  citations  concerning  the  value  of 
the  forests  of  South  Vietnam,  only  the  por- 
tions of  Rollet's  work  which  suggest  a  forest 
of  little  value  su-e  cited.  Maurand  (1965)  who, 
after  all,  spent  all  of  his  life  In  Vietnam  as  a 
forester  and  Director  of  Waters  and  Forests, 
has  not  been  cited;  nor  Barry  et  al.  (1960) 
who  give  an  Idea  of  the  richness  of  the  dense 
forests  in  1960.  Not  taken  Into  account  were 
the  similarities  between  the  forests  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  .similarities  such  that 
Rollet  used  the  same  terms  to  describe  them; 
yet  in  Cambodia  Rollet  gives  an  average  of 
200  m'/ha  for  the  dense  forests  and  230  m»/ha 
for  the  semi-dense  forests;  the  forests  of 
South  Vietnam  could  be  a  little  richer,  being 
more  humid. 

This  effort  resulted  In  curious  numbers 
that  I  really  do  not  imderstand.  As  on 
page  30:  volume  In  cubic  meters  of  all  Inland 
forests  of  SVN:  753.533 

If  that  Is  the  total  volume  "of  merchanta- 
ble timber".  I  dare  not  discuss  it  further.  If 
that  is  the  estimated  volume  destroyed  by 
the  defoliation,  I  cannot  believe  it  any  more. 

Let  us  take  for  example  Just  the  forests 
totally  destroyed.  The  conunlttee  estimated 
their  area  at  53.598  ha. 

Using  Rollet's  figure  one  obtains:  200  m'  x 
53,598  =  10,719,600  m'  destroyed. 

There  are  reasons  to  think  that  these 
forests  were  very  rich  and  dense  forests,  to 
deserve  to  be  treated  so  many  times. 

The  forests  defoliated  3  times  represent 
twice  as  large  a  surface  area.  If  half  of  the 
trees  are  destroyed,  one  obtains  an  analogous 
number. 

So,  Just  for  these  two  types  of  damaged 
forests,  there  Is  more  than  21  10"  m'! 

As  for  the  forests  defoliated  one  time?  In 
tbe  report  draft  I  have  read.  I  do  not  have 
the  figure  informing  on  the  number  of  dead 
trees  per  hectare  for  thto  category.  But,  Judg- 


ing by  the  figures  concerning  the  volume  of 
wood  of  commercial  value  destroyed  (2  to  4% 
of  the  figures  of  Flanun  and  Westing,  i.e.. 
from  10"  to  2  10«  m")  this  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  ones  given  m  the  previous 
report  draft  (1.74  m'  x  301,385.  i.e.,  0.51  lO" 
m') .  I  conclude  from  this  that  the  number  of 
dead  trees  per  hectare  has  not  varied  much. 
The  study  of  the  infiuence  of  the  number 
of  sprays  Is  difficult  when  the  swaths  are 
close,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  One 
cannot  eliminate  the  drift  of  the  droplets  of 
herbicide. 

But  some  photos  (roll  N16.  very  good  pho- 
tographs) permit  us  to  have  an  idea.  These 
photos  are  of  a  region  of  beautiful  forests. 

On  photograph  090,  there  are  very  distinct 
strips  "one  spray".  On  it  I  counted  per  square 
of  1.56  ha: 

Number  of 
Quadrat:  dead  trees 

116   „ 17 

100 6 

140 &-6 

139    7-« 

139    2 

(This  is  a  forest  with  bamboos,  therefore 
containing  less  trees  j . 

On  photograph  0114: 

Number  of 
Quadrat:  dead  trees 

31    12 

30    16 

Do  these  dead  trees  have  a  diameter  DBH 
greater  than  0.45  m?  I  do  not  know,  but  since 
they  belong  to  the  upper  story  of  the  forest, 
I  allow  myself  to  believe  it. 

With  such  numbers  of  trees  of  the  upper 
story  dead,  the  number  presented  by  the 
committee  appears  ridictUoiosly  low. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  scientist  who— I 
think — knows  Vietnam  and  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  aspects  of  the  defoliation,  it  appears 
Impossible  for  me  to  associate  myself  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

I  ask  you  therefore  to  kindly  present  this 
letter  to  the  Report  Review  Panel,  along  with 
the  report  draft  or,  if  it  is  too  late,  to  with- 
draw my  name  from  the  Committee.*  If  ever 
this  report  is  translated  into  Vietnamese,  I 
ask  you  also  to  Insert  the  translation  of  this 
letter  in  its  entirety. 

In  more  than  one  year  of  collaboration,  I 
have  admired  yo\ir  klndneas  and  your  com- 
prehension, valued  the  very  high  competency 
of  the  members  of  the  Cotomiuee.  and  enor- 
mously benefited  from  their  knowledge. 
It  was  for  me  one  of  the  greatest  honors  to 
work  with  you.  I  therefore  regret  even  more 
not  being  able  to  associate  my  name  because 
of  this  small  part  of  the  work. 

Please,  dear  Professor  Anton  Lang,  believe 
In  my  best  memories. 

Pham-hoIng  HO. 

National  Research  Cotrwcn..  Na- 
tional   Academy    or    Sciencks, 
National  Academt  op  Enginxex- 
inc, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4,  1974. 
Professor  Pblim-HoAng  Hd, 
Department  of  Botany,  Faculty  of  Science, 
Saigon,  Vietnam 
Dka*  Pboitssor  HA:  This  Is  written  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  3  December  1973.  I 
have    to   apologize   that    this    response   has 
taken  such  a  long  time.  I  was  very  busy  wltb 
various  other  aspects  of  flxilshlng  the  Com- 
mittee  Repwrt   and   had   also   to   consult   a 
couple  of  times  with  Dr.  Bethel  and  Dr.  Ttun- 
bull  concerning  certain  points  In  yoiur  letter. 
Permit  me   also   to   reiterate   In   this  letter 
some  points  which  I  already  made  In  that 
of  21  December  so  that  all  comments  which 


•Since  receipt  of  this  letter.  Professor  Ho 
has  withdrawn  his  resignation  trom  tbe  Com- 
mittee, but  not  his  exceptions  concerning 
SecUon  IV  B. 
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I  would  like  to  nuUce  are  Assembled  in  one 
document. 

To  begin  with  »  number  of  general  points. 

I  cannot  accept  yoxu  statement  that  for 
this  part  of  tlie  study  tbe  Committee  has 
taken  from  the  start  a  partial  attitude, 
namely  the  opposite  view  to  that  of  some 
other  persons  whom  we  consider  as  extrem- 
ists. In  this  as  In  all  other  parte  of  the  study 
we  have  tried  to  be  as  unprejudiced  as  hu- 
manly possible,  and  to  use  available  methods 
which  could  be  utilized  imder  the  circum- 
stances to  arrive  at  objective  conclusions.  In 
tbe  estimation  at  the  loss  of  merchantable 
timber — chosen  because  this  was  the  kind  of 
loss  where  a  reasonably  reliable  quantitative 
estimate  could  be  made — we  used  methods 
which  have  been  used  before  In  non-tropical 
as  well  as  tropical  forests  and  which  have 
proven  to  provide  results  reliable  within  ca. 
10  percent.  Because  of  the  problems  of  this 
particular  study  we  realize  that  the  reliabil- 
ity is  less  and  use  In  the  latest  ditift  of  the 
report  a  range.  600,000  to  2,000.000  m"  which 
Implies  a  larger  error.  But  we  consider  it 
qiilte  Impossible  that  the  error  is  anything 
like  30  to  100  fold.  As  to  tbe  other  authors. 
our  Intent  was  at  first  not  to  enter  Into  any 
discussion  of  their  data.  However,  the  first 
time  our  figures  were  shown  to  the  Report 
Bevlew  Panel  we  were  blamed  for  disregard- 
ing this  earlier  evidence,  and  had  no  choice 
but  to  explain  why  we  consider  those  data 
entirely  wrong.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  In- 
fSlllble  and  may  have  made  mistakes,  but 
this  was  not  because  of  partiality.  If  you 
oonsider  one  section  of  the  ret>ort  as  partial 
this  means  the  whole  report  Is  partial.  I  fully 
expect  that  accusations  of  partiality  will  be 
made;  I  regret  profoundly  that  you  are  Join- 
ing in  this. 

I  also  regret  that  you  feel  the  new  study 
consists  only  In  better  writing.  In  softer 
terms.  In  fact,  this  new  study  Involves  re- 
counting for  merchantable  dead  trees  on 
more  than  33,000  quadrats.  The  object  was 
to  obtain  more  complete  Information — 
whether  it  changed  the  preliminary  flgiirea 
or  not.  Also,  much  time  and  elTort  was  spent 
on  10,000  photos  covering  the  period  1966- 
70,  and  on  provldUig  specific  clarifications  to 
satisfy  questions  by  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee, primarily  your  own,  and  of  the  Re- 
port Eevlew  Panel. 

Turning  now  to  Individual  Items  In  your 
letter: 

"I  do  not  speak  of  the  figures  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  defecated  areas.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  non-recorded  defoliated  areaa 
represent  about  15  percent  of  the  total  area." 

We  are  not  clear  on  this  statement.  It 
could  mean  (1)  16  percent  of  the  area  al- 
ready considered  as  sprayed.  I.e.,  tbe  act\ial 
area  Is  115  percent  of  what  the  Committee 
used  as  grayed  area;  or  (11)  It  could  mean 
15  percent  of  the  whole  country,  i.e.,  the 
Committee's  figure  of  10  pm-cent  for  the 
whole  country  should  be  25  percent. 

If  (1)  Is  the  meaning  that  It  agrees  closely 
with  the  Committee's  estimate  that  herbi- 
cide operations  not  accounted  for  In  the 
HERBS  records  amount  to  15  to  17  percent 
(16  percent  of  the  quantities  used,  17  per- 
cent of  the  cumulative  area  sprayed)  of  those 
recorded. 

That  this  amount  of  sprays  Is  missing  Is 
said  repeatedly  (Section  mC:  Section  IVB-3. 
p.  86)  and  Is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  for- 
est damage  study  on  p.  IV-71.  It  Is  explained 
at  the  latter  place  that  increase  In  "total 
cotmtry  sprayed"  and  Increase  In  "area 
sprayed  within  sample"  would  both  happen 
as  a  consequence  of  over-all  Increase  In  area 
sprayed.  Unless  there  is  evidence  that  the 
unrecorded  spraying  was  outside  MR  HI 
or  completely  mlaaed  by  the  sample.  It  Is  fair 
to  aaaert  that  the  increases  In  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  ratio  page  IV-ISl, 
equation  (1)  would  tend  to  cancel,  leaving 
the  ratio  unchanged.  The  limited  Informa- 


tion  concerning   pre-August    1965   spraying 
locates  much  of  it  In  MR  m. 

If  (11)  Is  what  is  meant,  this  suggests  an 
error  of  150  percent.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
data  available  to  us  to  support  such  an  as- 
sertion. It  seems  unlikely  that  this  Is  the 
meaning  intended;  If  it  were  so,  I  would 
regret  very  much  that  we  were  not  alerted 
to  this  conclusion  before. 

"MATERIAL    nSKD" 

No.  1.  "The  project  report  has  specified 
that  the  Committee  has  chosen  a  certain 
number  of  sites  necessary  for  a  good  sam- 
pling of  defoliated  foresli.  But  for  reasons 
of  security  and  convenience,  we  have  had  to 
adopt  quite  different  Itineraries. — We  have 
used  a  base-line  material  which  we  have  ac- 
cepted but  not  chosen." 

It  is  true  that  the  sample  areas  selected 
had  to  be  reselected.  The  main  points  of  Im- 
portance are : 

(I)  The  request  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  to  arrange  the  sample  points 
so  that  they  could  be  flown  as  a  small  num- 
ber of  longer  lines  rather  than  a  large  num- 
ber (over  30)  of  short  flight  lines.  The  reselec- 
tion  was  made  by  the  Committee,  by  making 
minor  shifts  In  sample  location  so  that  sets 
of  points  occurred  now  on  the  same  straight 
line.  These  shifts,  ranging  from  0  to  10  km, 
were  made  without  regard  to  the  Intensity 
of  spraying  or  degree  of  effect  (the  latter  un- 
known to  the  Committee  until  the  photo 
flights  were  made.)  The  sample  areas  origi- 
nally selected  and  still  Included  in  the  re- 
selected  sample  were  23  out  of  a  total  of  31,  or 
74  percent. 

(II)  The  areas  selected  Initially  would  have 
resulted  in  a  total  sample  area  of  about 
40  X  10  kilometers  of  flight  path,  or  400  km'. 
The  reselected  areas  and  lines  gave  about 
7  X  150  or  1050  km«  or  2.5  times  the  photo 
coverage   requested   originally. 

(III)  An  effect  of  ablftlng  sample  areas 
could  be  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  degree 
of  damage  or  the  fraction  of  any  given  type 
of  forest  Included  In  the  sample.  An  argu- 
ment against  the  samples  could  be  made  If  it 
were  shovpn  that  the  degree  of  damage  In  re- 
latl(»i  to  number  of  spray  applications  (based 
on  the  HERBS  records)  was  high  or  low  In 
the  sample  compared  with  the  spray  effect  as 
a  whole.  No  basis  for  tuch  an  assertion  has 
been  presented.  In  fact,  the  estimates  of 
damage  for  2  and  more  applications,  for  ex- 
ample, were  based  on  samples  that  deliber- 
ately Included  some  of  the  most  heavily  dam- 
aged areas. 

Altogether,  we  did  not  accept  samples  we 
had  not  chosen.  The  modlflcatlons  which  we 
made  In  the  original  sampling  plan  were 
small  and  are  counterbalanced  by  a  larger  size 
of  the  sample.  The  sample  would  be  consid- 
ered entirely  satisfactory  In  forest  Inventory 
practice. 

No.  2.  "In  addition,  the  quality  of  the 
transparencies,  or  at  least  those  which  I  was 
able  to  study  at  Seattle,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  (etc.)" 

True.  Por  this  reason  a  careful  selection  of 
films  was  made  to  give  as  extensive  a  samp- 
ling as  possible  and  with  satisfactory  qual- 
ity. Copies  of  film  seriously  lacking  In  qual- 
ity (S29)  were  copied  in  black  and  white 
from  the  original  so  th»t  good  quality  (859) 
was  obtained.  The  latter  were  used  In  the 
final  sampling. 

"On  overexposed  transparencies  it  Is  al- 
ready very  dijpciUt  to  count  dead  trees  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  contrast;  the  back- 
ground becomes  lighter  than  the  trunk  of  the 
dead  trees.  It  would  be  impossible  to  coxint 
poles.  In  effect,  these  photos  represent  the 
forest  at  1:8,000;  a  tree  trunk  of  45  cm  or 
460  mm  diameter  is  represented  thereon  by  a 
line  of  0.09  mm  wide,  visible  If  the  photo  has 
adequate  contrast.  But  if  the  tree  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  covered  pole,  it  Is  repreeented  by 
a  point  of  0.09  mm  in  diameter;  this  point 
has  to  be  very  bright  to  be  recognlaed." 
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(I)  The  Committee  had  certainly  as  much 
desire  to  have  good  data  as  do  yourself. 

(II)  It  Is  true  that  In  the  small  pcTtioa 
of  film  representing  area  In  direct  line  with 
the  center  of  the  camera  field,  and  vertically 
below,  a  pole  would  appear  as  a  point.  But 
most  of  the  area  Is  not  exactly  on  center; 
most  of  the  trees  are  seen  with  some  degree  of 
obliqueness. 

(Hi)  Trees  (and  parts  of  treee)  of  a  di- 
ameter much  smaller  than  46  cm  (e.g.,  tree 
branches  of  a  diameter  of  10  cm)  are  clearly 
visible  on  film  of  good  quality  as  selected  for 
the  final  sample. 

(Iv)  Possible  errors  In  dead  tree  counts, 
including  error  In  judgement  of  size  are  dia^ 
cussed  on  page  lV-67  which  should  be  stud- 
led  carefully.  An  Important  fact  is  that 
counting  trees  too  small  to  be  45  cm  in  di- 
ameter can  Increase  the  count  {number)  of 
merchantable  trees  considerably  but,  sines 
those  trees  are  small,  this  has  only  quite  a 
small  effect  on  the  volurne  of  merchantable 
trees.  The  reverse  Is  true  for  undercounilng 
merchantable  trees. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  new 
non-merchantable  Inventory  (page  rV-73 
et  seq.)  and  the  assessment  of  damage  to 
non-merchantable  volume.  As  Indicated 
there,  the  number  of  trees  of  30-45  cm  di- 
ameter killed  by  herbicide  would  be  20  to 
30/ha  In  some  locations.  You  may  question 
whether  these  trees  are  non-merchantable. 
That  they  were  killed  is  not  being  argued." 
We  believe  that  when  you  counted  dead  tree 
niunbers  In  the  range  of  20-40  cm  many  of 
these  were  below  merchantable  size — the 
only  number  which  wa  tried  to  determine 
at  that  time. 

"Moreover  if  the  region  had  been  subjected 
to  brush  fires  the  trimk  of  a  tree  may  be 
more  or  less  charred,  more  difficult  to  see, 
and  the  poles  woiild  In  this  case  become 
practically  invisible,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
stereoscope.  The  same  holds  true  for  sur- 
viving vines  and  epiphytes." 

(I)  No  Indication  is  given  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  burning.  Did  It  occur  often  enough 
to  cause  a  serious  error?  Generally  where 
brush  is  extensive,  the  number  of  merchant- 
able size  treee  Is  small  (see  Table  rVB-4) 
since  most  are  scattered  over  areas  that  had 
been  cleared  for  agriculture. 

(II)  As  indicated  In  the  discussion  of  fac- 
tors that  may  have  affected  the  estimates 
of  damage  (p.  IV-63)  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  dead  merchantable  trees  were  included 
in  the  coimt  that  were  not  killed  by  herbi- 
cide— compensating  to  some  degree  for  trees 
that  were  killed  and  then  covered  or  black- 
ened. Again,  however,  no  Indication  of  the 
amount  of  the  latter  has  been  provided. 

No.  3.  "I  have  read  In  the  Report  that  the 
Committee  has  chosen  Taynlnh  as  a  study 
site  (XT  and  TT  quadrangles).— I  do  not 
know  if  the  study  was  made  with  roll  N14. 
As  I  had  occasion  to  remark  at  Seattle  this 
roll  is  not  a  good  sample  for  several  reasons: 

"It  passes  through  areas  where  there  are 
many  recent  rays  (swldden  agriculture).  It 
Is  In  no  way  representative  of  the  forest." 

Our  samples  were  chosen  to  represent  all 
the  areas  sprayed  within  the  general  cate- 
gory "Inland  forest".  The  one  million 
hectares  so  designated  include  recent 
swldden  that  was  spra^d — therefore  It  Is 
sampled.  In  other  samples  the  amotmt  of 
such  areas  Is  less;  the  total  samples  reflect 
the  various  vegetation  types  found  within 
"Inland  forest"  In  a  manner  which  wo\ild 
again  be  considered  satisfactory  in  forest 
Inventory  practice. 

"In  counting  quadrat*  were  not  discarded 
In  which  there  are  rivers.  Apart  from  that 
fact  there  are  no  trees  along  the  banks  there 
is  often  a  thicket  of  bamboos  where  also  few 
trees  are  preaent. 

"The  roU  pasaes  through  areas  (06S)  where 
there  are  blockhouses  (abandoned):  aroimd 
the  blookhouaee  there  IB  »  large  bare  zone. 
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Are  these  zones  considered  as  primary 
prairies  or  as  a  zone  where  there  are  no  dead 
trees?" 

Our  non-forest  types  6,  7  and  8  are  identi- 
fied in  the  sample  (see  page  IV-39)  and  in 
the  resxilts  (Table  IVB-4)  to  separate  these 
from  forested  areas.  Rivers  are  for  example 
in  our  micro-type  No.  7  As  expected  these 
areas  have  very  few  trees,  dead  or  alive  (see 
also  Table  IV-60) .  But  they  are  part  of 
inland  forest  and  therefore  cannot  be  simply 
disregarded. 

• '  M  ETHODOLOGT  " 

1.  Coincidence  of  the  coordinates  of 
defoliation  operations  with  those  of  the 
agected  forests. 

"Allow  me  to  believe  that  In  the  detail 
the  coordinates  given  by  tbe  HERBS  tape  do 
not  always  correspond  to  reality.  One  can 
admit  navigation  errors  by  the  pilot;  a 
deviation  of  some  hundreds  of  meters  for  a 
large  airplane  is — I  think — normal.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  drift  of  droplets  of  herbi- 
cide due  to  wind.  The  damage  to  Hevea 
plantations,  to  the  teak  plantation  at 
Dlnhqudn.  to  tree  fruit  plantations  were 
often  due  to  these  causes." 

Agreed;  see  page  IV-71/72  of  Report.  But 
herbicide  may  have  also  been  applied  be- 
cause of  these  reasons  to  areas  bare  of 
vegetation.  Intentional  and  accidental 
spraying  of  crop  lands  is  discussed  in  several 
sections  of  the  Report  (HIB,  VIIB  [1],  (2|). 
Where  this  occurred  in  the  inland  forests 
(mainly  active  swldden)  that  amount  should 
be  suDtracted  from  "inland  forest  area"  and 
added  to  "cultivated  area".  But  the  reverse 
accident  could  happen  and  has  happened, 
i.e.,  spraying  designed  for  crop  destruction 
has  impinged  on  Inland  forests  (see  also 
Section  niB-6). 

"With  all  this,  allow  me  not  to  believe  the 
assertion  on  p.  34:  The  cleared  strips  coin- 
cide geographically  with  areas  where  four 
herbicide  missions  were  flown." 

A  study  of  that  whole  area  established  too 
strong  a  similarity  ;n  pattern  of  "fovu-  spray" 
applications  and  pattern  of  "conspicuous 
damage"  to  be  dismissed.  It  Is  true  that 
some  of  the  severely  damaged  areas  had 
been  both  bombed  and  sprayed. 

"AU  the  more  reason,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  that  we  can  write  (p.  35)  'the 
forest  wa.s  essentially  Intact  after  the  first 
three  herbicide  applications'." 

In  the  1968-69  (1:50.000)  photographs  the 
area  is  undistingulshable  from  many  sprayed 
areas  as  visible  on  black,  and  wialte  photog- 
raphy, namely,  It  appears  as  a  grey-white 
swath — within  this  the  trees  are  visible.  In 
1972-73  (1:5.000)  color  photographs  the 
dramatic  damage  In  certain  strips  is  clearly 
visible.  According  to  spray  records,  three  ap- 
plications occurred  prior  to  the  1968-69  pho- 
tographs and  one  after  they  were  taken.  In 
some  parts  bomb  craters  are  visible  within 
the  dramatically  damaged  strips. 

2.  "I  think  that  for  the  study  of  each 
quadrant,  one  should  not  base  himself  only 
on  the  vegetation  map  of  Rollet  but  also  obli- 
gatorily on  photographs  taken  before  the  de- 
foliation, for  example  the  1948  aerial  photo 
coverage." 

See  report.  We  do  not  know  of  1948  pho- 
tography. 1958  1:50.000  photographs  and 
some  10,000  prints  for  the  period  1965-70 
were  used.  The  prespraylng  vegetation  maps 
gtvpa  In  the  report  are  derive.^  from  the  for- 
mer photosraphs  which  are  excellent. 

3.  The  problem  of  poles.  Part  of  this  is 
covered  under  item  =r2  of  the  "Methods 
Used",  above.  In  addition,  the  following  re- 
marks Ehculd  be  made: 

11)  CEHV  counts  were  made  by  a  combina- 
tion of  monoscoplc  and  stereoscopic  obser- 
vations followiug  a  pattern  of  photo  inter- 
pretation that  is  commonly  used  and  that 
has  proved  to  be  accurate  in  a  great  many 
similar  studies  in  the  past.  This  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  inquiry  when  three  spe- 
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clalists  reviewed  our  procedures  at  President 
Handler's  request.  We  were  advised  that  the 
team  found  our  procedures  to  be  reasonable 
and  to  yield  accurate  and  reproducible  re- 
sults. The  procedures  consisted  essentially 
of  using  nioacscopic  observations  when  it 
was  found,  by  checks  with  stereoscopic  ob- 
servations, that  the  counts  were  consistent 
between  the  two.  This  was  the  case  for  the 
large  scale  counting  and  t\-ping.  For  special 
studies  and  in  doubtful  cases  stereoscopic 
observations  were  used  throughout. 

(II)  Comparison  of  different  observers 
with  the  same  criterion  on  the  same  mate- 
rial was  a  common  quality  control  procedure 
used  throughout  the  study.  When  counts  of 
an  observer  were  consistently  higher  or 
lower  than  of  the  others  they  were  discarded. 

(III)  Altogether,  v.-e  are  compelled  to  say 
that  counting  poles,  "snags",  "climber 
towers"  is  a  question  of  photo  interpreting 
skill  and  we  believe  that  we  have  covered  this 
problem  In  our  data  gathering,  in  the  range 
of  assesssment  values  presented,  and  in  the 
narrative  l:i  the  report. 

In  the  last  part  of  your  letter,  speaking  of 
the  total  damage  estimate,  you  say  that  if 
this  volume  is  the  total  for  'merchantable 
timber'  you  do  not  wish  to  discuss  further 
("Je  n'ose  plus  dlscuter"):  if  it  is  the  esti- 
mate for  the  total  destruction  by  defoliation 
you  do  not  believe  in  It  even  more. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  the  version  of 
the  chapter  to  which  your  letter  refers  we 
were  always  and  explicitly  speaking  of  loss 
of  merchantable  timber  only.  This  leads  me 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Important 
sources  of  disagreement  are,  and  have  been 
all  the  time,  two.  First,  while  we  were  speak- 
ing of  mercantable  timber — this  being  the 
type  of  timber  which  we  felt  could  be  esti- 
mated with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accu- 
racy— yourself  and  some  others  had  in  mind 
the  total  standing  timber.  These  are  ob- 
viotosly  two  quite  different  categories  which 
cannot  be  interchanged.  This  problem  is 
discussed  on  p.  IV-49  of  the  Report.  When 
the  difference  between  these  categories  is 
observed,  the  large  volumes  you  cite  for 
example  for  Cambodia  become  much  smaller; 
Rollet  considers  15  m'/ha  as  a  high  current 
merchantable  yield.  Second,  we  have  fol- 
lowed Rollet's  classification  of  vegetation 
types  in  South  Vietnam;  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  speak  of  forests  you  think  of 
undisturbed  or  little  disturbed  dense  forests. 
We  are  aware  of  the  publications  of  Maurand 
and  of  Barry  et  al.,  and  certainly  do  not  deny 
that  such  high  quality  forests  exist  in  South 
Vietnam  and  that  they  have  suffered  from 
herbicide  operations.  But  Rollet's  is  the  only 
available  cla.ssiflcation  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  our  objective  was  to  assess  the 
damage  in  the  entire  Inland  forests,  not  in 
selected  areas  of  one  tyi>e  or  another.  The 
only  alternative  would  be  to  re-deflne  the 
term  "forest",  excluding  swldden,  bamboo 
thickets,  and  some  other  degraded  second- 
ary forests  which  Rollet  in  his  map  includes 
under  "forests."  But  this  would  almost  mean 
preparing  a  forest  inventory  of  South  Viet- 
nam, a  task  beyond  the  possibilities  cf  this 
Committee  even  under  much  more  favorable 
conditions.  As  long  as  the  Rollet  classifica- 
tion is  accepted,  however,  it  is  clear  that  all 
its  "forest  types",  including  bamboo  etc.. 
ha^e  to  be  considered.  It  Is.  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  incompatible  with  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  arbitrarily  disregard  some 
sample  areas  or  to  exclude  results  we  con- 
sider well  documented  by  quantitative  data, 
even  if  these  may  disagree  with  qualitative 
impressions  of  the  forests  of  South  Vietnam. 
However,  I  believe  that  our  procedure,  ac- 
cepting Rollet's  clas.'^iflcation  as  the  only 
basis  available,  was  the  correct  one  as  it 
covers  total  damage,  in  both  the  good  and 
the  poor  parts  of  the  forests,  and  this  needs 
to  be  known  if  a  comprehensive  and  efficient 
rehabilitation   program  is  to  be  developed. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  and  say  so 
in  the  Report,  that  while  loss  of  merchant- 
able timber  in  the  more  degraded  forest  areas 
is  relatively  slight,  other  damage  is  very 
serious  and  calls  for  rapid  action  If  circum- 
stances should  permit  it. 

Reading  the  present,  final  version  of  the 
Report  you  will.  I  ho{>e.  note  that  we  have 
introduced  further  modifications,  designed 
to  clarify  the  issues  about  which  you  have 
expressed  concern.  In  particular,  we  have 
added  estimates  of  losses  of  non-merchant- 
able timber — again,  please  note  for  the  total 
inland  forest  area,  including  all  forest  types 
from  genuine  dense  forests  to  highly  de- 
graded secondary  ones — even  though  we  have 
ourselves  considerably  less  confidence  in 
these  estimates  than  those  of  merchantable 
timber  losses. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  whatever 
your  decision  concerning  this  report,  I  will 
always  remember  with  profound  respect  and 
gratitude  your  help  and  cooperation,  given 
I  am  afraid  often  at  detriment  to  your  reg- 
ular, demanding  responsibilities,  and  I  am 
sure  the  entire  Committee  shares  this  feel- 
ing. We  know  that  without  your  generous 
assistance  we  would  have  accomplished  very 
little. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Anton  Lang,  Chairman. 

School  of  Pi.ant  Biology,  UNivEasrrY  Col- 
lege of  North  Wales,  Memorl\l  Bttildings, 
Bangor,  Caernarvonshire 

statement 
Though  I  am  in  general  agreement  with 
the  rest  of  the  Report,  I  wish  to  express  a 
personal  reservation  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
tion on  'Quantitative  Assessment  of  Herbi- 
cide Damage  to  the  Inland  Forest".  EarUer 
estimates  of  herbicide  damage  may  have  been 
too  high,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
loss  of  'merchantable  timt>er'  (itself  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  damage  to  the 
forest)  was  not  considerably  greater  than  is 
suggested  here.  I  have  been  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  my  general  knowledge  of  forests 
in  many  parts  of  the  tropics,  my  (admittedly 
very  Umited)  field  experience  in  SVN,  and 
by  such  studies  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  the  air  photographs.  In  my  opinion  there 
are  two  Important  reasons  for  the  low  fig- 
ures: (1)  that  the  methods  u^ed  led  to  a 
serious  underestimate  of  the  number  of  dead 
trees  In  the  1972-73  photography,  much  of 
which  was  of  indifferent  quality.  (2)  there 
was  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  post- 
mortem changes  to  which  trees  are  subject  in 
humid  tropical  climates.  Becatise  of  these 
changes  counts  of  dead  trees  and  estimates 
of  crown  and  tree  diameters  in  air  photo- 
graphs taken  long  after  the  death  of  the 
trees  may  be  very  unreliable. 

Paul  W.  Richards. 

Received  in  the  Committee  Office,  February 
4,  1974. 


[Western  Union  Mall  gram) 

FEBRUARr  8,  1974. 
Philip  Handler, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  DC. 

Ordinarily  in  a  joint  scientific  endeavor 
that  involves  several  disciplines,  each  mem- 
ber expect*  to  accept  within  limits  con- 
tributions from  disciplines  not  his  own  with- 
out necessarily  understanding  all  the  tech- 
nical procedures  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  evidence.  When,  however,  the  task  is  as 
complex  and  difficult  as  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  when  there  is  as  mich  con- 
troversy as  there  has  been  among  scientists 
in  given  subject  matter  areas  regarding  con- 
clusions, then  the  matter  of  approving  the 
report  as  a  whole  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  section  on 
the  Inland  forests  and  think  It  not  appro- 
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prlate   that   I  should   appear   as  either  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  It. 

Alexandeb  H.  IoIIGHTon,  M.D. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
summary,  these  various  documents  cover 
the  current  situation  relating  to  the 
subject  study. 

The  Department  of  Defense  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that — 

with  the  submission  of  this  report  and  the 
follow-on  activities  listed  above,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  has  discharged  Its  respon- 
sibilities pursuant  to  the  law  which  directed 
this  eiTort. 

I  will  review  all  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted and,  pending  confirmation  of  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  otherwise  consider  that 
the  Department  has  complied  and  that 
any  necessary  follow-on  actions  will  be 
the  subject  of  initiatives  by  other  agen- 
cies including  those  of  the  Government 
and,  if  appropriate,  the  Congress. 


THE  EARNED  IMMUNITY  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber, Senator  Pell  and  I  introduced  the 
Earned  Immunity-  Act  of  1974,  S.  2832. 
This  legislation  would  permit  individ- 
uals who  failed  to  register  for  the  draft 
or  refused  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
apply  for  immunity  from  prosecution. 
An  Immunity  Review  Board  would  be 
established  by  the  bill  and  the  Board 
would  review  each  application  on  a  case- 
by-case  approach.  The  Board  would  be 
empowered  to  grant  immunity  to  such 
individuals  upon  completion  of  up  to  2 
years  of  alternative  service,  either  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  such  programs  as 
VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps. 

Senators  Packwood,  Biden,  Metcalf, 
and  Haskell  have  joined  in  proposing 
this  legislation  and  I  would  hope  other 
Senators  would  closely  examine  the 
merits  of  S.  2832.  In  consideration  of  this 
subject  I  would  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  letter  of  January  28, 
1974  from  Melvin  Laird  to  Commander 
Ray  R.  Soden  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Laird  pre- 
sents a  very  thoughtful  analysis  of  this 
question  and  excellent  reasoning  for  con- 
sidering an  alternative  service  approach 
to  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Laird's  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wnn-E  House, 
Washington,  January  28, 1974. 
Commander  Rat  R.  Soden, 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    Vnited 
States,   Washington  Memorial  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Commander:  I  received  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  President  on  amnesty  and  would 
like  to  comment. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  I  share  with  you,  Commander,  a 
great  pride  in  our  nation's  strength  and 
freedom.  As  part  of  our  heritage  of  freedom, 
we  have  always  cherished  the  redemptive 
quality  of  our  syatem  of  Jmtlce. 

As  you  know,  during  my  tenure  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  I  felt  strongly  that  it  was 


completely  inappropriate,  unwise  and  unjust 
to  consider  granting  any  form  of  amnesty. 
I  felt  that  while  brave  Americans  were 
fighting  and  dying  In  battle  any  considera- 
tion of  granting  amnesty  was  unwarranted 
and  would  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces.  My  feelings  at 
that  time  were  ide;alcal  whether  the  amnesty 
being  discussed  by  some  was  •'conditional" 
or  "general."  I  did  make  known,  however, 
that  looking  beyond  Vietnam  we  v.-ere  study- 
ing various  reports  and  studies  on  the  com- 
plex question  of  amnesty. 

On  my  departure  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  circumstances  had  changed  marked- 
ly. No  longer  were  American  troops  fighting 
and  dyliig  in  combat  anywhere  in  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  changed  conditions,  my  views 
with  respect  to  considering  the  quesrion  of 
amnesty  have  also  changed. 

Throughout  my  career  of  public  service. 
I  have  learned  to  avoid  absolute,  dogmatic 
positions.  Neither  ttie  political  system  nor 
the  Judicial  system  of  the  United  States 
worlds  on  ■blanket"  and  arbitrary  approaches. 
Both  recognize  the  vital  roles  of  (1)  cir- 
cumstances and  (2)  motivation  in  deter- 
mining political  or  Judicial  solutions  to  our 
problems.  As  I  have  said,  we  pride  ourselves 
on  administering  Justice  with  mercy  and 
understanding. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  a  "blanket" 
or  "general"  amnesty,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  am  now  and  alwayi  have  been  opposed  to  a 
sweeping  general  grant  of  amnesty.  However, 
there  are  Individual  cases  where  the  circum- 
stances require  that  Justice  provide  for  what 
some  have  termed  "conditional  amnesty."  I 
do  not  like  this  term  and  only  use  It  for  lack 
of  a  better  descriptkjn  of  an  equitable  ap- 
proach to  this  difficult  problem.  It  Is  my  view 
that  circumstances  and  motivation  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  under  our  concept  of 
Jtistlce,  must  be  taken  Into  account  today 
when  dealing  with  violators  of  our  selective 
service  laws.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  these  men  have  thtis  far 
been  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  in  these  cases  widely  differing 
penalties  have  been  assigned  to  Individuals 
varying  by  Jurisdiction. 

I  hope  these  comments  wUl  allay  some  of 
your  understandable  concerns.  As  you  know. 
I  have  nothing  but  a  profound  sense  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  56,244  of  whom  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  country.  It  is  a 
lasting  source  of  prifle  to  me  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  to  associate  with 
such  fine  Americans  and  their  families.  I  have 
never  committed  any  act,  nor  would  I,  which 
would  be  a  '"breach  of  faith"  with  these  men 
and  women. 

Finally,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  to  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  for 
their  steadfast  support  of  our  defense  effort, 
and  especially  for  your  steadfast  support 
during  my  service  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  trust,  and  am  sure,  that  you  will  continue 
to  extend  that  support  to  the  President  and 
to  his  defense  policy  in  the  cause  of  strength 
and  peace.  i 

Sincerely,        I 

MaLviN  R.  Laird, 
Counselor  to  the  President 

for  Domestic  Affairs. 
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TWO  PENDING  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  my  continmng  effort  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues about  matters  which  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Armed  Sernces  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  draw  attention  to  an 
issue  which  will  shortly  come  before  that 
committee  and  po«ssibly  before  the  en- 
tire Senate. 


Among  the  many  military  promotion 
lists  recently  submitted  to  this  body  is 
an  Air  Force  list  of  some  92  names  for 
the  ranks  of  general  officers.  Two  names 
on  that  list — Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Ga- 
briel and  Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay— have 
come  to  our  attention  before,  during  the 
investigation  of  the  unauthorized  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  by  forces  imder  the 
command  of  Gen.  John  D.  Lavalle. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  on  their  roles  in  these 
events.  Both  men  admitted  knowledge 
of  the  unauthorized  bombing  and  of  the 
falsified  reports  used  to  conceal  them, 
and  both  admitted  regret  or  second 
thoughts  about  this  practice. 

I  have  reviewed  their  testimony  and 
have  circulated  a  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  this 
matter.  My  purpose  was  to  explain  why 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  these 
particular  promotions  for  these  men  and 
the  vote  of  confidence  in  their  judgment 
and  performance  of  duties  which  such 
Senate  approval  would  convey. 

In  order  that  the  entire  Senate  may  be 
aware  of  the  issues  in  this  forthcoming 
debate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Ahmed  Services, 
Washington.  DC,  February  19,  1974. 

Deab  Senator:  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wUl  soon  act  on  Air  Force  promotion 
list  number  91.  I  want,  through  this  letter, 
to  explain  why  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
should  decline  to  consent  to  the  proposed 
nominations  of  Brigadier  General  Charles 
A.  Gabriel  for  the  temporary  rank  of  Major 
General  and  Major  General  Alton  D.  Slay 
for  the  permanent  rank  of  Major  General. 

In  early  1972,  General  Slay  was  General 
John  D.  Lavelle's  deputy  for  operations  and 
General  (then  Colonel)  Gabriel  commanded 
the  432d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  at 
Udorn  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base.  In  those 
positions,  these  two  men  knowingly  and 
unquestlonlngly  received  and  carried  out 
orders  from  General  Lavelle  to  conduct 
strikes  in  North  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the 
written  rules  of  engagement  and  to  conceal 
these  violations  by  falsified  reports. 

The  Committee  conducted  a  lengthy  In- 
vestigation of  this  unauthorized  bombing  In 
1972  and  questioned,  among  others.  Generals 
Slay  and  Gabriel.  Let  me  cite  a  few  quota- 
tions from  those  hearings  which  deal  with 
the  involvement  of  these  officers  In  these 
events. 

General  Slay  knew  that  preplanned  strikes 
were  contrary  to  the  written  rules  of  en- 
gagement, but  he  rationalized  the  procedure 
as  follows:  "I  Just  assumed  that  he  (General 
Lavelle)  either  had  the  authority  to  do  It 
or  something  that  I  had  not  seen  and  was 
not  In  the  written  word  or  he  was  deliberate- 
ly choosing  to  do  It  extraneous  to  authorltv." 
(p.  301) 

While  General  Slay  denied  conveying  the 
Initial  order  to  falsify  reports,  he  did  sub- 
sequently discuss  the  matter  with  then 
Colonel  Gabriel.  "I  did  teU  Colonel  Gabriel 
at  the  time  that  General  Lavelle  refuses  to 
accept  a  report  that  .  .  .  does  not  have  "enemy 
reaction,"  I  did  tell  him  that."  (p.  307) 

Senator  Htjghes.  Did  you  discuss  the  fact 
that  It  was  outside  the  rules  of  engagement? 

General  Slat.  I  don't  believe  so,  sir,  be- 
cause we  both  knew  It. 
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Senator  Hughes.  Sid  you  dlaouss  falsifying 
repeats? 

General  SIJ^T.  No.  *i.t. 

Senator  Hughes.  You  just  accepted  It  «ad 
went  ahead 

General   Slat.   Yes,   sir.    (p.   307.) 

It  Is  interesting  t»  note  tta«t,  when  Gen- 
eral Atorams  ordered  a  strike  In  early  Jan- 
uary 1972  which  was  thought  to  be  possibly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  engagement  and 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  subsequerftly 
criticized  a«  such  a  violation.  "General  Slay 
felt  that  It  was  necessary  to  report  the 
strllie  accurately.  "Qeneral  Marshall   and   I 

.  believed  the  only  way  this  could  be  re- 
ported was  right  according  to  the  book  .  .  ." 
(p.  292) 

Thus.  General  Slay  ?hould  have  been  con- 
sistent In  opposing  false  repiorts  and  be 
should  have  known  that  "llbersfl  interpreta- 
tions of  the  rules"  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  In  Washington. 

In  his  testimony.  General  Slay  admitted 
that.  In  retrospect,  his  duty  was  to  ques- 
tion his  orders  or  at  least  import  them  to 
the  Inspector  General,  and  subsequntly  to 
request  \\Tltten  proof  lor  deviations  from 
written  orders. 

General  Gabriel  also  said  that,  ""know- 
what  I  know  now,"  he  would  have  raised 
some  questions  about  those  orders,  (p.  220) 
But — "It  rationalized  it  at  the  time  that  we 
were  giving  .  .  .  7th  Air  Force  ...  all  the 
Information  we  had  on  the  strikes  .  .  ."  (p. 
202) 

When  asked  by  Chairman  Stennls.  "Why 
were  you  filing  a  false  report?  What  -was  the 
purpose  of  the  false  report?  Who  was  It  de- 
•slgned  to  mislead  or  fool  or  protect?"  Gen- 
«ral  Gabriel  responded:  "Sir,  I  don't  know, 
*nd  I  did  not  know  at  the  time."  (p.  202) 

General  Gabriel  also  testified  that  "'I  prob- 
ably did'"  fly  on  some  of  the  missions  which 
required  him  to  make  a  false  report,  though 
this  was  never  ptaned  down  to  a  particular 
filfht  and  false  report,    (p.  201) 

Other  witnesses  testified  that  perhaps  300 
people  knew  of  these  unauthorized  strikes 
and  that  It  sometimes  took  four  hours  for 
debrlefers  to  falsify  convincingly  their  re- 
ports. 

Perhaps  the  serlotisness  of  these  actions 
goes  without  question.  Admiral  Moorer  said 
that  the  raids  were  a  "violation  of  the  letter 
and  Intent  of  the  rule."  (p.  459)  He  also 
said:  ""With  respect  to  falsifying  the  records, 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  subject  to  Interpre- 
tation." (p.  489) 

General  Ryan  told  the  Committee  that  he 
relieved  General  Lavelle  of  command  pri- 
marily because  of  the  false  reporting.  He  also 
said  that  General  Slay  "'exercised  poor  Judg- 
ment" (p.  259)  and  that  General  Lavelle's 
subordinates  "should  have  apprised  me  of 
the  situation  "when  I  was  out  there.  I  think 
they  should  hare  known.  .  .  ."   (p.  271) 

General  Abrams  was  characteristically 
pithy  In  his  comments.  "If  I  or  any  other 
commander  of  similar  rank  picks  and  chooses 
among  the  rules,  his  subordinates  are  then 
going  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  rules 
that  he  gives  them.  There  Is  no  way  to  stop 
it  and  as  long  as  this  Is  the  way  the  mission 
must  be  performed,  you  must  adhere  to  It 
or  It  will  unravel  in  a  way  that  vou  will  never 
be  able  to  control."  (p.  108)  Genera!  Abrams 
spoke  directly  to  General  Lavelle  when  the 
allegations  of  false  reporting  were  made  and 
said:  "We  Just  cannot  have  a  military  or- 
ganization where  you  are  requiring  people 
to  falsify  reports."  (p.  131) 

I  have  gone  Into  such  detail  because  I 
want  you  to  realize  how  full  the  record  on 
these  men  already  U.  We  do  not  need  any 
further  hearings.  We  must,  however,  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  these  men  are  fit 
for  additional  promotions  and  added 
responsibilities. 


W^hen  the  Committee  considered  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Lavelle  Investigation  last 
March,  Department  of  Defense  General 
Counsel  Buzhardt  said  that  "he  had  concluded 
that  General  Lavelle  "was  clearly  and  solely 
responslole  lor  instituting  false  reporting 
of  Air  Force  missions,  and  that  those  who 
obeyed  his  command  should  net  be  penal- 
ized." Moreo-.-er,  he  doubted  that  it  would 
be  pcs;ible  lo  sustain  a  criminal  charge  of 
falsifying  records,  which  Is  a  violation  of 
article  107  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  The  key  problem  was  appr.rei.tly 
proving  an  "Intent  to  deceive." 

As  I  told  the  Committee  at  that  time,  to 
decide  n'^t  to  punish  a  man  fcr  his  actions 
\s  one  thing.  \nxt  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  rew.ird  him  with  higher  rank  and  our 
corfidenoe.  I  could  not  rest  easy  if  I  thought 
that  one  of  therse  men  who  knowingly  par- 
ticipated in  this  false  reporting  might  one 
dny  become  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief;  of 
Staff 

The  integrity  oT  our  command  and  control 
structure,  both  wKhln  the  military  and  u:::- 
der  clvUlan  authority,  depends  upon  men  of 
the  higher  character,  whose  obedience  to  our 
laws  and  the  Constitution  Is  unquestioned. 

Hindsight  Is  no  substitute  for  fc-esight, 
and  honest  admission  of  error  cannot  replace 
good  Judgment  at  the  time.  The  otherwise 
distinguirhed  military  records  of  these  men 
cannot  quell  my  own  doubts  as  to  how  they 
anight  act  In  future  circumstances. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  denial  of 
promotion  would  have  these  consequences: 
General  Slay  would  have  to  retire  next  year. 
witen  he  reaches  thirty  years  of  service  and 
five  years  in  his  permanent  grade,  and  he 
would  receive  retirement  pay  at  the  rate  for 
major  generals;  General  Gabriel  could  still 
serve  an  additional  seven  years,  until  he 
reaches  thirty  years  of  service,  at  which  time 
he  would  retire  at  the  pay  rates  for  brigadier 
generals 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined.  I   shall 
vote  against   confirmation  of  Generals  Slay 
and  Gabriel.  I  hope  that,  after  weighing  the 
evidence,  you  will  Join  me  In  this  action 
Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Hvches. 


THE  MONETARY  STRUGGLE 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  todav 
we  are  watching  a  divisive  and  unneces- 
sary monetary  struggle  within  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  at  odds 
over  the  Fed's  insistence  that  our  banking 
system  is  increasingly  and  dangerously 
undercapitalized.  Brendon  Leavitt  of  the 
Fed  reportedly  let  this  be  known  to  the 
Nation's  big  banks  via  a  series  of  phone 
calls  telling  them  to  increase  equity  capi- 
tal at  the  risk  of  not  having  their  acquisi- 
tions approved.  After  10  years  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  debt  for  equity  capital  the 
banks  were  stunned. 

In  reply  they  assert  that  "the  market 
will  vote  substandard  banks  out  of  exist- 
ence." and  that  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  will  take  up  the 
slack  in  terms  of  providing  safeguards 
for  the  deposits  of  the  general  public. 

What  is  being  exhibited  here  is  a  classic 
situation  of  having  the  general  public  so 
controlled  by  a  Federal  entity  that  when 
its  controls  do  not  work  the  only  answer 
is  more  of  the  same,  but  different  con- 
trols. It  is  useless  to  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  private  since  in  actual 
fact  it  regulates  the  monetary  supply  of 
the  entire  Nation  by  determining  the 


amount  of  money  which  must  be  on  de- 
posit fcr  each  demand  deposit  mswle  by 
a  commercial  bank,  by  buying  and  selling 
Government  bonds  on  the  open  market, 
and  by  borrowing  at  discount  rates. 
These  arguments  would  be  rendered 
academic  by  any  nation  which  decided 
to  use  a  value-backed  currency. 

The  value-back  currencies  have  tradi- 
tionally been  scoffed  at  by  the  sophisti- 
cates who  "knew"  that  economies  built 
on  credit  and  commeiciil  paper  pyra- 
mids need  only  good  management  to 
survive. 

Oddly  enough  these  precise  arguments 
are  the  ones  which  have  floundered  co 
visibly  in  recent  months  as  applied  to  the 
international  money  markets,  markets  in 
which  as  the  Russians  have  so  recently 
demonstrated,  there  is  no  way  to  survive 
except  by  the  practice  of  capitalism. 

Look,  for  instance  at  the  European 
Communities  reaction  to  the  cold  fact 
that  their  inability  to  pay  for  oil  will  '•e- 
sult  in  up  to  $20  billion  worth  of  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  and  heavy  borrow- 
ing on  the  international  capital  market. 
The  average  member  country  has  about 
25  percent  of  its  monetary  reserves  in 
gold.  There  is  no  way  in  which  these 
countries  will  agree  to  liquidate  their  gold 
supplies  at  the  current  international 
agreement  price  of  $42. 

Instead,  the  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem under  which  member  banks  would 
transfer  10  percent  of  their  gold  to  the 
European  Monetary  Cooperation  Fund. 
This  gold  would  be  credited  in  terms  of 
"units  of  account"  or  UA's.  While  the 
technical  value  of  the  deposits  placed  in 
the  ECMF  would  not  change  the  gold 
could  be  used  in  the  real  world  at  current 
market  prices. 

Incidentally  not  even  the  UA  would  be 
totally  meaningless,  as  the  UA  would  be 
based  on  the  1970  dollar  which  is  based 
on  a  real  if  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  gold. 

The  international  monetary  com- 
munity is  demonstrating  right  now  that 
it  knows  the  importance  of  a  valuable 
numeraire.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  confessed  somewhat  abashedly, 
that  is,  indeed,  a  problem  to  devise  a  way 
to  make  the  useless  SDR  attractive  to 
"newly  developed  nations" — the  current 
euphemism  for  the  Arabs.  But  the  IMF 
is  at  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  paper  is 
useless  to  those  who  have  oil  and  gold, 
and  worse  for  those  who  have  neither. 
The  United  Slates  has  a  long  way  to  po 
to  catch  up  with  today's  international 
monetary  wisdom. 


HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS  NEED 
PLACEMENT  IN  PROPER  ENVIRON- 
MENT—WASHINGTON POST  AIDS 
IN  INFORMING  PUBLIC  ON  PLIGHT 
OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  Washington  Post  continues  its 
efforts  to  educate  the  public  and  create 
an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  our 
handicapped  Americans. 
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An  article  "The  Mentally  111:  Prom 
Back  Wards  to  Back  Alleys"  in  the  Post 
on  Sunday,  February  17  points  out  the 
plight  of  the  mentally  ill.  There  is  a  need 
to  deinstitutionalize  these  handicapped 
persons.  This  must  be  accompanied  by 
carelul  and  proper  placement  in  the 
community  to  insure  appropriate  services 
and  an  environment  adjusted  to  serve 
their  needs.  To  be  successful  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, programs  of  care  outside  of  in- 
stitutions must  have  constant  followup 
with  strong  human  contact.  The  Post  ar- 
ticle emphasizes  this  need.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Miwtally  III:    Prom  Back  Wards  To 

Back  Ai.ij:ys 

(By  Sharland  Trotter  and  Bob  Kuttner) 

Our  society  has  a  tendency  to  suffer  from 
delusions,  to  believe  we  have  solved  a  prob- 
lem by  expressing  outrage  or  organizing  a 
campaign  or  passing  a  new  law.  This  Is  ver>- 
much  the  case  with  the  way  we  have  now 
"reformed"  our  treatment  of  the  mentally 
111. 

The  outrage  was  rightly  ejcpressed  against 
the  snake  pits  we  used  to  call  mental  Institu- 
tions. The  campaign  was  organized  to  pro- 
vide more  humane  treatment  outside  asylum 
walls.  And  the  law  was  passed  to  create 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  where 
the  disturbed  would  be  properly  cared  for. 
The  problem  Is  that,  despite  good  intentions, 
we  have  actually  gone  from  the  19th  Cen- 
tury snalce  pits  bacK  toward  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  mentally  111  roamed  the  streets, 
sick,  helpless  and  Isolated. 

The  mental  Institutions  have  certainly 
been  emptying.  Since  the  mid-1950s,  the 
population  of  state  asylums  has  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  550,000  to  fewer  than  300,000 
today.  But  that  does  not  mean  mental 
patients  are  now  better  off  or  that  they  are 
treated  with  more  understanding. 

In  Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  a  faded  seaside  resort, 
for  example,  between  300  and  1,000  ex-In- 
mates have  been  absorbed  into  decaying 
rooming  housee  and  hotels.  There  have  been 
widespread  complaints  there  of  former  pa- 
tients wandering  aimlessly,  urinating,  ex- 
posing themselves,  frightening  children  and 
occasionally  exhibiting  violent  behavior.  No 
government  agency  can  state  the  exact  num- 
ber of  released  mental  patients  In  Ix>ng 
Beach.  None  is  responsible  for  them. 

GOING    TO    SKID    ROW 

In  larger  cities,  thousands  of  discharged 
mental  patients  have  gravitated  to  the  fam- 
iliar skid  rows,  where  Instead  of  fending  off 
the  outraged  middle  class  they  must  defend 
themselves  against  drug  addicts,  alcoholics 
and  prostitutes.  The  Uptown  section  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Times  Square  and  Bowery  areas 
of  Manhattan,  which  have  recently  experi- 
enced community  protests  over  welfare 
hotels,  now  find  the  same  hotels  increasingly 
populated  with  former  mental  patients. 

In  the  District  of  Coliimbla,  the  resident 
population  of  St.  Elizabeths  has  dropped 
from  5,500  in  1967  to  fewer  than  3,000  today. 
But  despite  four  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  and  control  of  St.  Elizabeths  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ex-Inmates  end  up  in  foster  care 
homes,  where  they  receive  little  If  any  treat- 
ment. St.  Elizabeths  baa  approved  214  such 
homes,  but  ex-patients  reside  In  a  least  400 
more,  according  to  Arthur  ScarpelH,  head  of 
St.  Elizabeths'  placement  divlalon. 

The  largest  and  meet  notorious  of  these 


homes  Is  Taylor  Houfie  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ington, which  has  about  100  patients,  making 
It  virtually  a  mliiihospital.  Yet,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  local  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
it  Is  a  "hospital"  with  a  lack  of  therapeutic 
or  rehabilitative  programs.  Inadequate  food, 
and  a  system  of  employing  patients  at  me- 
nial household  chores  at  substantially  b2low 
minimum  wage.  One  resident  was  paid  $5  a 
week  for  42  hours  of  kitchen  work.  Another 
received  $2.50  for  15  hours  of  heavy  Janitorial 
labor. 

Responsibility  for  policing  standards  in 
D.C.  foster  care  hornet  is  fragmented  among 
several  local  and  federal  agencies  with  a 
history  of  mutual  mistrust.  "The  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  District,"  says  Dr. 
Robert  Butler,  a  D.C.  psychiatrist  specializing 
in  gerontology,  "Is  the  sheer  Inability  of  fed- 
eral and  local  officials  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  for  the  benefit  of  patients." 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  the  city  has  inherited 
nearly  2.000  discharged  patients  of  nearby 
Agnews  SJata^jJospital,  which  recently  fin"- 
lsh«i,-eTiiptylngV<s  psychiatric  wards.  San 
fe  entrepreneursTaought  up  several  aban- 
loned  sorority  and  fraternity  houses  adja- 
cent to  San  Jose  State  College  and  created 
a  virtual  psychiatric  ghetto  known  In  the 
neighborhood  as  "Little  Agnews."  Testifying 
before  an  Investigating  committee  of  the 
California  State  Senate  about  several  Inci- 
dents which  terrified  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding the  disruption  of  an  elementary 
school  class  by  a  former  Inmate,  San  Jose 
School  Superintendent  Charles  Knight  com- 
mented: "This  is  not  a  therapeutic  com- 
munity that  would  allow  ar.y  mental  patient 
or  ex-patient  to  rehabilitate  himself." 
Though  the  California  rooming  houses  are 
known  professionally  as  "board  and  care 
homes,"  few  of  the  released  patients  there 
receive  any   medical   oare. 

All  this  and  more  Is  the  Inadverent  con- 
sequence of  two  broad  waves  of  psychiatric 
reform,  that  began  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
Alongside  the  movement  for  community 
mental  health  care,  which  argued  that  even 
chronically  disturbed  patients  could  be 
treated  more  effectively  outside  asylum  walls, 
there  began  a  legal  movement  to  extend 
civil  liberties  to  the  mentally  disturbed.  By 
the  late  1960s,  a  string  of  law-suits  had  over- 
turned loosely  drawn  civil  commitment  stat- 
utes and  established  that  persons  could  not 
be  confined  for  treatment  without  in  fact 
being  treated. 

The  pressure  from  the  courts  to  upgrade 
treatment,  however,  came  at  a  time  of  spiral- 
Ing  hospital  costs,  and  suddenly  state  budget 
officials  became  enthusiastic  converts  to  the 
new  dogma  of  civil  liberty  and  community 
psychiatry.  Loosely  translated,  this  meant 
emptying  the  wards.  By  the  early  1970s,  state 
hospital  budgets  had  been  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  a  generation  of  mental  patients  found 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  locked  doors. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  to  depopulate 
state  hospitals  was  enoouraged  by  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  Again,  the  idea 
was  to  replace  the  horrors  of  state  hospitals 
with  community  clinics.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  federal  money  went  for 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  a  "Community  Men- 
tal Health  Center"  turned  out  to  mean  Just 
about  anything  a  locality  might  design  to 
qualify  for  the  federal  funds.  Many  of  the 
centers  were  privately  operated,  and  few 
cared  to  serve  the  chronically  disturbed 
Indigent  patients  typically  warehoused  in 
state  asylums.  The  Metropolitan  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  In  Minneapolis,  for 
example,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1.68  million,  is 
basically  a  private  psychiatric  hospital  com- 
plete with  a  glassed-in  cotirtyard  and 
swimming  pool.  Psychiatrist  Lawrence  Kubie 
terms  the   use   of  public   money  for  such 
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facilities  as  "benevolent  profiteering  on  the 
current  (community  mental  health)  fad." 
The  federal  emphasis  on  true  halfway 
houses  and  sheltered  workshops  for  tlw 
chronically  disturbed  has  been  minimal 
State  and  local  officials,  faced  with  several 
hundred  thousand  discharged  mental  pa- 
tients and  shrinking  budgets,  tend  to  view 
the  federal  program  with  understandable 
skepticism.  With  federal  funds  reduced  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  these  clinics  are 
seeking  support  from  the  states  and  locali- 
ties— but  with  little  success.  "Our  priorities 
are  different  from  the  Peds,"  says  Dr.  Leroy 
Levitt,  director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  "We're  concerned  with  peo- 
ple In  serious  need  of  help,  not  middle- 
class,  mUdly  neurotic  housewives." 

CALIFaRNIA    ENUGtrrENMENT 

Ironically,  the  states  that  were  first  to 
Implement  the  "reforms"  of  a  decade  ago 
now  face  the  most  severely  tar.gled  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  morass.  California's 
mental  health  reforms  were  once  considered 
a  model  of  enlightenment.  Two  state  laws, 
the  Short-Doyle  Act  of  1957  and  the  Lanter- 
man-Petrls-Short  Act  of  1968,  sharply  cur- 
tailed involuntary  commitment  to  state  hos- 
pitals and  provided  90-10  matching  grants 
for  counties  to  care  for  their  own  mentally 
111.  The  1968  law  also  grant,ed  certain  rights 
to  inmates.  Including  the  right  to  personal 
property,  to  voluntary  treatment,  to  vote 
and  to  receive  uncensored  mall  and  phone 
calls. 

As  a  result  of  these  seemingly  farslghted 
laws,  California's  state  hospital  population 
dropped  from  more  than  50,000  in  the  1950'8 
to  35,000  in  1963  and  to  fewer  than  7,000  in 
1973.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  anyone 
had  been  cured.  Once  patients  were  dis- 
charged, the  state  ceased  to  care  what  be- 
came of  them.  "We  don't  keep  track  and  we 
don't  have  any  records,"  admits  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Department's  chief  of  community 
services,  Jim  Possun. 

Despite  the  matching  grants,  the  counties 
have  not  filled  the  vacuum.  The  reality  Is  a 
patchwork  of  58  diverse  mental  health  pro- 
grams, few  of  which  provide  any  "outreach" 
programs  for  discharged  patients.  California 
law  gives  former  patients  the  civU  right  to 
refuse  treatment,  which  many  choose  to 
exercise.  Though  the  Lanterman-Petrls- 
Short  legislation  encourages  ex-inmates  to 
return  to  their  "home  communities"  for 
treatment,  the  concept  is  often  useless. 
Thousands  of  middle-aged  patients  have 
been  In  asylums  since  adolescence  and  have 
no  homes  to  return  to.  One  hospital  official 
of  a  retarded  patient  institutionalized  since 
1940  says:  "What  are  we  supposed  to  do — call 
his  80-year-old  mother  and  tell  her  to  come 
pick  him  up?" 

In  most  counties,  the  practice  Is  to  inter- 
rogate a  patient  to  determine  his  county  of 
origin.  This  leads  to  a  huge  bureaucratic 
competition  for  funds  and  dissuades  patients 
from  seeking  treatment.  The  decentralized 
county  system  of  outpatient  care  turns  out 
to  be  nearly  three  times  as  costly  on  a  per- 
patient  basis  than  lostitutlonallzatlon  in 
state  asylums.  Thus  a  social  worker  at  the 
Marin  County  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  reports  that  when  one  patient  was 
found  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  Illinois,  he 
was  hustled  onto  a  plane  for  Chlcaeo. 

In  California,  the  squeeze  is  exacerbated 
by  the  tight  flacal  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  Last  year,  as  complaints  from 
beleaguered  communities  were  already  in- 
creasing. Gov.  Reagan  announced  plans  to 
phase  out  the  remaining  state  psvchlatrlc 
wards  by  1977,  except  two  for  the  hardcore 
crlmlnallv  insane.  A  public  outcry  and  an 
Investigation  by  the  Democratically  control- 
led state  legislature  h»s  caused  Reagan  to 
retreat  somewhat  from  this  schedule,  but 
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even  states  without  parsimonious  governors 
are  finding  that  community  psychiatric  care 
has  failed  to  adequately  supplant  the  old 
system  of  confinement  in  state   asylums. 

PASSING    THE    BtrCK 

In  most  localities  the  problems  are  simi- 
lar: a  shortage  of  funds  for  foUow-up  care; 
reluctance  by  state  authorities  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  discharged  patients;  bureau- 
cratic squabbles  among  federal,  state,  county, 
and  local  agencies;  and  a  patchwork  system 
of  rooming  houses,  supported  by  ex- 
patients'  welfare  checks,  providing  little  If 
any  treatment  and  arousing  community  hos- 
tility. In  almost  every  case,  the  prime  motive 
behind  the  msiss  release  of  Inmates  seems 
to  have  been  passing  the  financial  burden, 
along  to  seme  other  Jurisdiction,  not  im- 
proving  the   quality  of   treatment. 

In  March,  1972,  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  abolished  "con- 
valescent leave"  r.s  a  release  status  for  recu- 
perating mental  patients.  Consequently,  all 
patients  released  from  state  hospitals  were 
categorically  discharged  and  pronounced 
cured,  freeing  the  state  hospital  from  any 
responsibility  for  their  follow-up  treatment 
or  upkeep  and  leaving  the  patients  solely  de- 
pendent  on   welfare   checks. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  many  communities 
are  up  In  arms  about  sudden  Influxes  of  dis- 
charged mental  patients  for  whom  nobody 
takes    responsibility. 

In  New  York's  Long  Beach,  hotel  proprie- 
tors are  eager  to  keep  their  beds  occupied 
and  openly  solicit  the  state  departments  of 
mental  hygiene  and  social  services  for  ex- 
inmates.  Some  hotel  keepers  are  said  to  pre- 
fer mental  patients,  who  are  typically  more 
terrlSed  than  terrifying,  who  are  usually 
kept  docile  on  tranaulllzers,  and  who  there- 
fore make  •fewer  demands.  As  one  city  official 
puts  It.  "The  mental  patients  don't  kvetch 
(complain.)  " 

But  the  largely  elderly  population  of  Long 
Beach  is  not  so  eager  to  have  mental  patients 
for  neighbors.  Last  December,  In  response  to 
a  growing  outcry,  the  Long  Beach  Citv 
Council  passed  the  nation's  first  local  ordi- 
nance banning  anyone  requiring  "contin- 
uous" psychiatric  treatment  or  medication 
from  registering  in  the  city's  hotels. 

Almost  Immediately,  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  Washington -based 
Mental  Health  Law  Project  sued  on  behalf 
of  several  patients,  asking  that  the  ordinance 
be  set  aside  as  unconstitutionally  vague  and 
discriminatory.  The  ordinance  and  others 
like  It,  NYCLU  counsel  Bruce  Ennls  warned, 
"would  treat  former  mental  patients  as  per- 
manent lepers  and  would  cripple  the  progres- 
sive agreement  towards  community-based 
outpatient  care." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Long  Beach 
ordinance,  if  upheld  and  Initiated,  would 
consign  ex-psychlatrlc  patients  to  perpetual 
limbo.  But  when  the  psychiatric  reformers  of 
the  1950s  and  196(>5  urged  "conununlty- 
based"  psychiatric  treatment  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  grotesque  back  wards  of  state 
hospitals,  they  could  hardly  have  had  the 
rooming  houses  of  Long  Beach  In  mind. 

Citizens  of  Evanston,  HI.,  are  also  unhappy. 
They  are  fighting  a  relatively  well-equipped. 
450-room  hotel  recently  converted  into  a 
"sheltered  home"  for  the  mentally  111. 

At  the  extreme  limit  of  community  fears 
are  violent  crimes,  in  the  Washington  area, 
a  discharged  mental  patient  is  now  awaiting 
trial  for  the  murder  of  14-year-old  Natalia 
Semler.  In  California.  Edmund  Kemper  was 
released  In  1968  from  a  state  hoppttal.  where 
be  had  been  confined  for  murdering  his 
grandparents.  After  being  discharged  and 
pronounced  sane.  Kemper  killed  eight  more 
people,  including  his  mother.  Psychologists 
Insist  that  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  com- 


mitted by  former  asylum  inmates  is  no  higher 
than  that  for  the  general  population,  but 
this  is  small  comfort  to  the  victims  and 
their  families. 

OLD,   RAGGED    AND   FAILtrRES 

While  the  frustration  of  the  communities 
that  serve  as  dumping  grounds  for  the  ex- 
Inmates  is  certainly  understandable,  the 
greater  injustice  is  done  to  the  patients 
themselves.  The  typical  state  mental  hos- 
pital is  populated  by  patients  who  are  poor, 
homeless,  aging  and  often  black  as  well  as 
mentally  HI.  In  short,  they  are  society's  most 
unwanted — which  Is  why  state  hoepltals  were 
so  often  the  htunan  warehouses  the  reform- 
ers rightly  attacked.  But  these  patients  are 
still  unwanted.  Neither  society  nor  the  men- 
tal health  professions  have  chosen  to  make 
treatment  of  this  group  any  sort  of  priority. 

Psychologist  William  Schofleld's  character- 
ization of  the  typical  beneficiary  of  psycho- 
therapy as  "YAVIS"  has  become  a  sheepish 
In-poke.  YAVIS  stands  for  Young,  Attractive, 
Verbal.  Intelligent  and  Successful,  which  ac- 
curately describes  a  majority  of  private  psy- 
chiatric patients.  By  contract,  people  released 
from  state  hospitals  tend  to  be  old,  rEigged, 
taciturn,  opaque  and  fsUlures.  Psychiatrists 
seemingly  are  less  interested  in  treating 
chronic  patients  who  disprove  their  theories 
by  not  getting  better,  nor  have  most  state 
hospitals  been  distinguished  by  the  quality 
of  professionals  they  attract. 

Few  would  argue  that  the  chronically  dis- 
turbed should  simply  be  Incarcerated.  But 
the  negative  freedom  not  to  be  confined  is 
of  little  value  when  the  practical  alternative 
is  a  rooming  house  of  the  helpless  that  In 
its  own  way  rivals  the  old  back  wards.  Sr.n 
Jose's  "board  and  care"  homes  typically  do 
not  even  supervise,  let  alone  provide  psychi- 
atric counselling  or  vocational  rehabilitation 
for,  their  residents.  In  cases  where  the  ex- 
patlents  are  on  tranquilizers,  most  medicate 
themselves,  and  cases  have  been  reported 
where  patients  have  saved  up  sufficient  dos- 
ages to  commit  suicide. 

The  movement  to  empty  psychiatric  wards 
has  also  left  those  who  remain  in  state  hos- 
pitals in  the  most  neglected  condition  of  all. 
These  are  the  severely  disturbed,  retarded  or 
dangerous  patients  whose  release  could  not 
be  Justified  by  the  most  liberal  discharge 
policy.  But  as  hospital  populations  have  di- 
minished, budgets,  have  been  slashed,  leav- 
ing proportionately  less  money  to  treat  the 
Inmates  who  require  the  most  intensive  care. 

SUBVERTING  THE  STRUCTURE 

Reformers  now  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  right  to  decent  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  be  left  alone.  In  a  far- 
reaching  suit  filed  Feb.  14  against  District 
and  St.  Elizabeths  authorities,  four  health 
associations  are  contending  that  more  than 
half  the  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  are  not 
receiving  adequate  care  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  better  treatment  in  alternative 
facilities,  not  simply  to  be  released  to  foster 
homes  or  rooming  houses. 

Obviously,  better  alternative  facilities  are 
needed,  but  the  existing  haphazard  system 
of  rooming  houses  and  foster  homes  has  given 
the  very  idea  a  bad  name.  In  effect,  patients 
have  been  released  from  back  wards  to  back 
alleys  and  to  the  oblivion  of  shabby  flop- 
houses. If  saving  money  remains  the  objec- 
tive, the  exercise  Is  doomed,  because  decent 
transitional  facilities  are  not  cheap. 

A  few  models  of  how  patients  should  be 
treated  outside  asylum  walls  do  exist,  but 
most  are  struggling  for  survival  In  the  face 
of  budget  cuts.  Bronx  State  Hospital  In  New 
York,  for  example,  has  a  family  services  unit 
and  a  range  of  transitional  facilities  Includ- 
ing sheltered  workshops,  foster  homes  and 
halfway  houses.  An  aggressive  staff  counsels 
released  patients,  foster  home  sponsors  and 


their  families.  "Our  staff  works  on  every- 
thing besides  the  patient's  head,"  says  Chris- 
topher Beels,  the  psychiatrist  who  heads  the 
unit.  Beels  terms  the  state  and  city  adminis- 
trative apparatus  ■entirely  counterproduc- 
tive" and  detrimental  to  patients  health 
workers  and  communities  alike.  "To  the  ex- 
tent that  we've  subverted  that  structure, 
we've  succeeded." 

Until  money  is  available  for  decent  com- 
munity psychiatric  care,  the  artificial  con- 
flicts between  civil  libertarians.  Indignant 
communities  and  pathetic  ex-lnmatei.  will 
probably  continue.  Until  such  care  is  pro- 
vided, many  health  officials  are  urging  a 
moritorlum  on  the  release  of  patients  into 
hostile  communities.  'Freedom  to  be  sick, 
helpless  and  isolated,  "  says  Dr.  Robert  Reich, 
director  of  psychiatry  for  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Social  Services,  "is  not  free- 
dom, it  Is  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  mentally  111  roamed  the  streets  and  little 
boys  threw  rocks  at  them.  ' 


NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
3.000  guests,  leaders  of  the  United  States 
and  over  100  other  nation"^  of  the  world, 
gathered  in  'Washington,  DC,  on  Jan- 
uary' 31.  1974,  for  the  22d  annual  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast. 

This  gathering,  hosted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  breakfast  groups,  has  served 
to  emphasize  our  continuing  reliance 
upon  God  and  o'jr  rodedication  to  the 
.■ipiiitual  principles  which  are  the 
strength  and  foundation  stones  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  remarks 
delivered  at  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast should  be  available  to  tho.se  who  at- 
tend, as  well  as  to  a  larger  audience. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  the  breakfast  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  and  I  commend 
these  remarks,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  to  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Nation.vl  Prayer  Breakfast 

PROGRAM 

Opening  Song:  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  Var- 
sity Glee  Club,  Purdue  University. 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  John  C.  Sten- 
nls.  United  States  Senate. 

Opening  F'rayer:  The  Honorable  Jewel 
Lafontant,  Deputy   Solicitor   General. 

BREAKFAST 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  and  Statement: 
The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennls. 

Greetings  from  the  Hotise  Bretikfast  Group: 
Tne  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative;. 

Old  Testament  Reading:  The  Honorable 
William  H.  Rehnqulst.  Associate  Justice, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Greetings  from  the  Senate  Breakfast 
Group:  The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennls.* 

New  Testament  Reading:  The  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders;  The  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 


•The  Ccngresslonal  Committee  has  spe- 
cially reque.sted  that  Senator  Stennls  share 
his  experiences  of  the  last  year  resulting  from 
prayers  on  his  behalf  from  throughout  the 
nation. 
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Message ;  The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
United  States  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  Song;  •'Amazing  Grace,"  Varsity 
Olee  Club. 

Closing  Prayer:  The  Honorable  Andrew 
Young.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

THOUGHTS    BY    DAO    HAMMABSKJOLD 

Ood  does  not  die  on  the  day  when  we  cease 
to  believe  In  a  personal  deity,  but  we  die  on 
the  day  when  our  lives  cease  to  be  Illu- 
mined by  the  steady  radiance,  renewed  dally, 
of  a  wonder,  the  source  of  which  Is  beyond  all 
reason. 

What  makes  loneliness  an  anguish 

Is  not  that  I  have  no  one  to  share  my  burden. 

But  this: 

I  have  only  my  own  burden  to  bear 

Forgiveness  Is  the  answer  to  the  child's 
dream  of  a  miracle  by  which  what  Is  broken 
Is  made  whole  again,  what  is  soiled  Is  again 
made  clean.  The  dream  explains  why  we  need 
to  be  forgiven,  and  why  we  must  forgive.  In 
the  presence  of  Ood,  nothing  stands  between 
Him  and  us — we  are  forgiven.  But  we  can- 
not feel  His  presence  if  anything  is  allowed  to 
stand  between  ourselv<--  and  others. 

The  best  and  most  wonderful  thing  that 
can  happen  to  you  in  this  life,  Is  that  you 
should  be  silent  and  let  Ood  work  and  speak 
•  •  •  •  • 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  Senator  and 
Mrs.  John  Stennls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Cox,  and  others  at  the  Head  Table: 

HEAD    TAB1£ 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Henry 
Kissinger. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs. 
Shultz. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mrs.  Schles- 
Inger. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs. 
Morton. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs. 
Butz. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Mrs.  Dent. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mrs.  Brennan. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  Mrs.  Weinberger. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Mrs.  Lynn. 

The  Honorable  Ann  Armstrong,  Counsellor 
to  the  President. 

H.E  Dr.  OuUlermo  SevUla-Sacasa,  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The  Honorable  Wal'er  E.  Wa,shlngton, 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and^Mrs! 
Washington. 

The  Honorable  Sherman  Trlbblt,  Gover- 
nor of  Delaware  and  Mrs.  Trlbbltt. 

HE.  Plavio  Portela  MarclUo,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Orlando  Montenegro  Medrano,  Nicara- 
gua. 

H  E.  Mr.  Ibo  Noumalr,  Ethiopia. 
Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

OPENING    prayer:     THE    HONORABLE    JEWEL 
LArONTANT,    DEPUTY    SOLICITOB    GENERAL 

HXernal  God,  Father  of  us  all.  look  with 
favor  upon  these,  thy  servants.  Help  us  to 
so  resolve  that  our  purposes  and  endeavors 
may  be  acceptable  In  Thy  sight.  We  ask 
Thy  blessing  upon  Thy  people  everywhere, 
and  to  those  who  have  a  special  need,  we 
lift  a  special  prayer.  Commit  us  to  Thy 
causes,  remembering  that  righteousness  ex- 
alts a  nation,  but  sirs  may  reproach  to 
any  people.  Lift  before  i:s  a  clear  vision  of 
the  city  of  God,  and  move  us  to  labor  with- 
out tiring  for  Its  building.  As  Thy  servant 
Peter  Marshall  once  prayed,  "help  us  to 
stand  for  something  lest  we  fall  for  any- 
thing." In  Thine  own  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


OPENING     statement:      the     HONQRABLK     JOHN 
STENNIS,    V£.    SENATE 

Senator  Stennis.  Please  lie  seated.  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  V\ce  Presiden:,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
distinguished  guests.  l»dlas  and  gentlemen, 
this  1974  National  Prayer  Breakfast  is  being 
broadcast  live,  to  servicemen  and  women 
around  the  world.  Ar.d,  In  addition,  concur- 
rent prayer  breakfasts  sponsored  by  chap- 
lains la  the  field  are  being  held  in  nearly 
500  mltttary  installattons  and  ships  at  sea, 
"^ith  an  estimated  attandance  of  over  loe,- 
000  ser-rtce  men  and  women.  Now,  the  Hst 
of  distlng;il3hed  guests,  the  original  llstu  Is 
on  your  printed  program  and  we  will  not 
Introduce  those  guests.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  such  a  dlstlngiilshed  list  of  distin- 
guished guests 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  welcome  each  of 
you  Individually,  leaders  of  our  nation,  and 
distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 

As  3.000  of  us  are  meeting  here  today  in 
fellowship  made  possible  by  the  spirit  of 
Jes\is  Christ,  this  hour  is  not  unique.  Our 
presence  indicates  the  desire  of  each  of  us 
to  rise  above  the  Issues  that  divide  us  to 
the  greater  community  we  experience 
through  our  faith  in  God.  We  are  from  di- 
verse backgrounds.  frcHn  all  50  states  and 
many  countries.  Though  many  political,  eco- 
nomic, philosophical  and  religious  vievirpolnts 
are  here  today,  this  fellowship  hour  is  a 
meeting  of  friends,  as  people  have  reached 
out  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  to  discover 
each  other.  Many  of  you  meet  with  others 
on  a  regular  basis,  across  the  nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  growth  of  these 
small  groups  has  been  phenomenal.  These 
are  not  meetings  where  people  of  one  point 
of  view  gather  together  to  reinforce  a  com- 
mon bias,  instead  we  are  actually  experi- 
encing friendship  on  a  new  basis  and  high 
level,  so  that  people  in  opposite  camps  have 
come  to  trust  and  to  appreciate  each  other. 
even  though  strangely  disa;;reelng.  strongly 
disagreeing  in  other  tilings.  This  process  is 
not  always  easy,  but  it  Is  necessary.  We  meet 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  acknowledgement,  not 
for  show  but  of  our  need  for  God's  help  in 
our  lives,  our  need  for  each  other's  prayers, 
love  and  encouragement. 

The  true  greatness  of  this  hour,  though, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated 
experience  of  faith  and  concern,  but  of  con- 
tinuing fellowship  in  which  we  seek  to  en- 
courage each  other  by  precepted  example  to 
Implement  the  words  of  Christ  to  love  the 
Lord  Your  God,  with  all  your  heart,  soul, 
strength  of  mind,  and  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself.  Now.  may  this  breakfast  be  a 
reminder  of  what  we  want  to  happen  indi- 
vidually and  In  small  groups  on  a  daily  basis 
among  all  citizens.  May  we  find  inspiration 
to  further  commit  ourselves  to  being  and  to 
building  bridges  of  communication  and  un- 
derstanding and  insplmtlon  between  people 
as  God  gave  us  the  strength  to  do  .so. 

Now,  first  on  our  program.  I  wlM  nresent 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group.  Congressman  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn  of  South  Carolina,  who  will 
bring  you  greetings  from  his  group.  Con- 
gressman D^rn.  (Applause) 

GREETINGS      FROM       HOD3E      PRAYER      BREAKFAST 
GROOP 

Representative  Dorn.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Stennls,  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Ford,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  honor  for 
me  this  morning  to  bffing  you  a  word  of 
greeting  from  our  House  Prayer  Breakfast 
Group.  We  meet  every  Thursday  morning  on 
the  House  side  of  the  Capitol.  There  we  meet 
in  a  spirit  of  love,  fellowship,  and  under- 
standing which  crosses  all  party  lines,  which 
encompasses  all  religious  denominations,  and 
over  the  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 


serve  ther«  with  men  and  women  from  vlr- 
tually  aU  nrtlgious  faltas.  We  me«t.  there  aU 
of  us.  m  the  spurt  of.  Christ,  an*  I  think 
that  it  is  a  great  help  in  sustaining  xk  during 
critical  periods  hi  solving  problems  and  con- 
sidering legislation  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  this  nation  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
Our  group,  as  you  know,  was  formed  during 
the  critical  years  and  critical  oeriod  of  World 
War  II.  Was  founded  on  the  House  side  and 
on  the  Senate  side  By  the  late  Dr.  Abram 
Verelde  and  the  late  great  distinguished  col- 
umnist. Mr.  President,  whom  you  remember 
so  well.  Mr.  David  Lawrence.  This  has  been  a 
great  sustaining  Influence  on.  us  over  th» 
years,  as  we  pass  through  one  crisis  and  an- 
other. I  might  say  to,  you  this  morning 
that  chls  Is  a  nation,  under  Gtod.  The  tradi- 
tion of  prayer  was  handed  down  to  us  from' 
the  earliest  memory  of  us  in  school  when  we 
saw  the  picture  of  Gaorge  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  on  his  knoer..  atking  for  divine- 
guidance  on  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
Th«n,  later  on,  ve  know,  ae  Dr.  Billy  Grahani 
reminded  us.  the  House  group,  on  one  occa- 
sion.  Abraharat  Lincoln  set  an  example  of 
prayer  and  humility  which  has  sustained 
tis  in  many  of  our  deliberations.  And  Benja- 
min  Franklin,  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. And  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  remem- 
ber Dr.  Albert  Einstein  caused  some  fear  that 
perhaps  the  chasm  between  scientific  and 
technological  development  might  widen  and 
leave  behind  the  forces  of  religious,  moral 
and  spiritual  progress.  "■ 

I  might  report  to  you  today  that  all  of  our 
great  astronauts,  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
many  of  them  are  interested  in  our  prayer 
group.  Every  one  of  them  has  comflrmed  a 
great  and  abiding  faith  In  a  Master  builder. 
They  tell  me  that  they  know  exactly  where 
Mars  is  going  to  be  to  1983.  Or  1985.  Down 
to  the  10th  of  an  inch  In  space.  These  men 
have  mastered  science  and  technology,  but 
they  still  have  the  great  respect,  utmost 
respect,  in  the  Master  builder,  of  this  Earth 
and  the  Universe.  And  they  know  that  this 
Master  builder  does  exist  and  that  moral  and 
spiritual  advancement  as  we  see  here  this 
morning,  and  in  our  world  today,  is  advanc- 
ing and  keeping  pace  with  the  sclentiflc, 
technological  development. 

I  bring  you  this  word  from  the  House  in 
the  .spirit  of  love,  fellowship,  and  In  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  [Applause.) 

Senator  Stennis:  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man. In  an  Old  Testament  reading.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  Honorable  William  H.  Rehnqulst.  wlU 
bring  us  this  reading, 

OTD    TESTAMENT    READING 

Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist.  I  am  going  to  read 
the  121st  Psalm.  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills  from  whence  .ftometh  my  help.  My 
help  Cometh  from  the  Lord  which  made 
Heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot 
to  be  moved.  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not 
slumber.  Behold  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  The  Lord  Is  thy 
keeper.  The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right 
hand.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day 
nor  the  moon  by  night.  The  Lord  shall  pre- 
serve thee  from  all  evil.  He  shall  preserve  thy 
soul.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out 
and  thy  coming  Ui.  From  this  time  forth  and 
even  forever  more." 

GREETING    FROM    SENATE    BREAKFAST    CROUP 

Senator  Stennis.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Justice  Rehnqulst.  My  friends,  you  have 
heard  the  Congressman  present  the  House 
greetings  from  their  breakfast  group.  And 
I  am  scheduled  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  Senate  breakfast  group.  Very  similar  to 
the  one  described  already,  I'll  say  this:  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  personal  and  intimate 
association  that  we  have  as  fellow  members 
Of  our  Senate,  Including  all  of  our  expert- 
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ences  together,  official  and  non-offlclal.  All 
areas  of  the  nation  are  represented  In  our 
group,  all  ages,  all  religious  and  political 
faiths  are  represented  in  this  group,  but 
none  are  emphasized.  No  member  wishes  to 
predominate.  We  seek  God's  guidance  there, 
directly,  very  frankly,  through  the  spiritual 
experiences  largely  that  each  member  has 
had  and  shares  with  his  fellows.  Many  have 
said,  and  I  say  with  them,  it  is  the  finest 
experience  we  have  as  members  of  that  body. 
Now,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent, 
the  program  committee  volunteered  me  to 
say  something  about  my  recent  experiences 
Inthe  last  year.  As  this  part  that  I've  selected 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  prayer,  I 
present  it  In  that  spirit. 

My  friends,    in   my   first    fully   conscious 
moment   after    a    very   serious   operation,    I 
awakened.  My  daughter  was  standing  by  the 
bed  holding  my  hand  and  she  said,  "Daddy. 
the  people  in  Mississippi  are  holding  prayer 
meetings  for  you.  and  Mother  and  all  of  us 
in  our  family,  and  many  others,  are  pray- 
ing that  you  get  well.  We  believe  you  will." 
Well,  she  went  on  out.  and  I  remember 
trying  to  reconstruct.  I  couldn't  do  it  then 
but  finally  did  a  proper  verse — "The  effective 
fervent   prayer   of    righteous   man    avaUeth 
much."  But  a  very  powerful  impact  of  what 
her  statement  told  me  to  think,  I  said  to 
myself  "prayer  meetings   for  me?"  Then   I 
am  in  great  danger.  And  I  may  not  survive. 
It  Is  alright  for  you  to  smile,  but  at  that  time 
it  wasn't  a  smiling  matter.  Now  prayer,  pray- 
er proved  to  be  the  central  focal  point  in  my 
thoughts    which    sometimes    wandered    for 
many  days.  Short,  silent  prayers  were  always 
a  rallying  point   while   I  was  in  that  con- 
dition. These  were  not  distress  calls.  It  ap- 
peared very  clear  to  me  the  easier  way  was 
Just  to  pass  on.  to  die.  But  it  was  clear  that 
to  live  required  struggle — required  a  will,  a 
will  to  do.  a  will  to  try.  a  will  to  overcome 
obstacles.    If    that    successful    inner    will    to 
overcome  life's  many  problems,  then  gradu- 
ally I  learned  of  letters,  messages,  flowers, 
many  remembrances  from  many  well  wishers, 
who  always  sent  a  word  or  two  of  their  pray- 
ers for  my  recovery,   that  was  a  source  of 
strength.  In  time  I  became  a  little  better.  I 
want  to  mention  this.  I  felt  sure  that  my 
prayers    were    being   answered.    And    others' 
prayers,    theirs'    were    being    answered,    not 
especially  mine.  But  later  my  chief  surgeon 
said,   "A   high   hand   entered   your   case."   I 
know  he  meant  what  he  said  and  I  believe 
he  was  right.   Really,  later  I  realized   that 
waves  of  comf>asslon  had  flowed  in  from  all 
over  the  nation,  for  many  days,  not  for  me 
as  an  Individual  but  sometimes  something 
moves  the  people,  and  this  compassion,  this 
interest,  and  these  many  prayers  proved  to 
me  clearly,  more  than  ever  before,  that   we 
have  a  great  repository  of  spiritual  faith  and 
spiritual  strength  in  our  nation  that  abounds 
nationwide  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mil- 
lions   of    Americans.    I'm    sure    such    faith 
abounds  In  many  other  nations.  And  this  is 
founded,  I  believe,  in  a  solid  faith  in  God — 
a  faith  that  builds  strength.  This  in  time 
gives   faith    and    strength   to   others.   It    all 
creates  a  reservoir  of  strength  and  faith  that 
sustains  our  nation.  So  let  no  cynic  stop  at 
your  door,  or  at  my  door,  or  at  any  door  with 
his  cry  that  we  live  In  a  faithless  age,  or  that 
our  nation,  or  its  leaders,  or  its  people  have 
grown  weak,  or  that  our  people  by  and  large 
are  discouraged.  They  are  not!  Instead  we 
are  still   essentially  a  nation  of  faith   and 
prayer.  So  let  us  trust  and  keep  the  spirit,  or 
let  matchless  example  of  the  faithful  in  that 
American  army  led  by  George  Washington  In 
the  severe  winter  of  1777,  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  near  Philadelphia.  All  do  not  know  It, 
but  during  that  winter  one-third  of  those 
men  died.  Further,  few  know  that  the  food, 
clothing,  and  supplies  were  so  short  that  an- 
other one-third  left,  that  Is,  they  went  away 


and  failed  to  return,  but  the  other  one-third 
stayed  and  following  the  example  of  their 
illustrious  leader,  they  also  prayed.  In  the 
spring.  General  Washington  took  the  one- 
third  who  stayed  and  prayed  and  formed  the 
hard  core  of  another  army,  which  a  few 
years  later  forced  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  GeM'getown.  Thus,  our  independ- 
ence was  attained.  Didn't  take  a  majority. 
Didn't  have  a  majority.  Only  one-third.  They 
survived.  They  had  something — grit,  deter- 
mination, tough-minded  and  tough-skinned, 
and  if  I  may  say.  tough -souled.  The  his- 
torian who  related  these  facts  to  me  that 
when  he  told  the  late  General  Eisenhower 
the  same  facts,  the  General  removed  his  hat. 
bowed  his  head  In  prayer,  and  said,  "here, 
thank  God,  our  nation  was  bom."  I  believe 
he  Is  right.  But  I  t)elieve,  through  prayer, 
faith  and  other  spiritual  values,  our  nation 
in  spite  of  problems,  has  lived  almost  200 
years.  And  I  believe  that  by  these  same  values 
shall  live  for  more  than  a  thousand  addi- 
tional years.  God  bless  and  Inspire  and  lead 
us  who  try.  God  bless  America  and  every 
other  nation  here.  (Applause) . 

Now.  we  Will  have  a  New  Testament  read- 
ing by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  READING 

Representative  Albert.  Our  New  Testament 
reading  is  taken  from  Roman  XII.  Verses  1-2, 
9  through  17  and  21.  "I  appeal  to  you.  there- 
fore brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God.  to  pre- 
sent your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  wholly 
and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spirit- 
ual worship.  Do  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of 
your  mind,  that  you  may  prove  what  Is  the 
win  of  God,  what  Is  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect.  Let  love  be  genuine,  hate  what  is 
evil,  hold  fast  to  what  Is  good.  Love  one  an- 
other with  brotherly  affection.  Outdo  one  an- 
other in  showing  honor.  Never  flag  to  zeal. 
Ye'U  glow  with  the  spirit.  Serve  the  Lord. 
Rejoice  in  your  hopye.  Be  patient  in  tribula- 
tions. Be  constant  In  prayer.  Contribute  to 
the  needs  of  the  saints.  Practice  hospitality. 
Bless  those  who  persecute  you.  Bless  and  do 
not  curse  them.  Rejoice  with  those  who  re- 
joice. Weep  with  those  who  weep.  Live  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  Do  not  be 
haughty,  but  associate  with  the  lowly.  Never 
be  conceited.  Repay  no  one  evil  for  evil,  but 
take  thought  for  what  is  noble  in  the  sight 
of  all.  Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good." 

Senator  Stennis.  We  are  privileged  to  have 
prayer.  I  think  we  will  remain  seated  at  this 
stage  In  the  program.  This  prayer  for  our 
national  leaders  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
(Applause) . 

PRAYER  FOR   NATIONAL  LEADERS 

Vice  President  Ford.  Dear  God.  and  Father 
of  us  all.  whose  nature  we  know  imperfectly, 
whose  love  we  know  abundantly,  through  Thy 
servants  and  saints  who  have  walked  among 
us,  whose  strength  sustains  us,  whose  mercy 
pardons  us.  and  whose  righteousness  endures 
forever.  Bless  us,  dear  Father,  and  guide  us 
by  Thy  might.  Here  we  pray  the  petitions 
that  lie  within  each  secret  heart,  beyond  our 
power  whether  alone  or  together,  before  Thee 
this  new  day.  Where  we  have  strayed,  lead  us 
back  to  Thy  fold.  Where  we  have  lost  our 
way,  rescue  us.  Where  we  have  sinned,  forgive 
us.  Where  we  have  done  well,  help  us  to  do 
better.  And  where,  by  Thy  grace,  we  hare 
done  Thy  will  transform  the  occasional  to  the 
habitual.  Translate  one  right  to  living  right- 
eousness and  preserve  tis  from  piide.  Be  not 
far  from  us  when  trouble  is  near,  and  there 
is  none  to  help  have  Thee.  Send  us  help  from 
Thy  sanctuary,  hear  us  when  we  call,  and 
•trengthen  us  out  of  Zlon.  Bless  this  nation 
born  In  trust  of  Thee  and  sustained  by  Thy 


favor.  Bless  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Courts  that 
reach  out  on  earth  for  the  justice  Tliou  hast 
ordained  In  heaven.  Bless  all  the  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  exer- 
cise government  over  them  by  Thy  will,  and 
give  us  peace  now  and  forever.  We  ask  these 
favors  and  these  blessings  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Senator  Stennis.  We  are  blessed  to  be  fa- 
vored now  by  a  special  message  by  the  United 
States  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Harold  E.  Hughes. 

SPECIAL    MESSAGE 

Senator  HtJCHEs.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Stennls,  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon; 
Mr.  Vice  President.  Mrs.  Ford;  distinguished 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  Courts, 
and  of  the  Congress;  our  guests  from  foreign 
nations  and  fellow  Americans.  We  are  gath- 
ered here  this  morning  for  the  purpose,  cer- 
tainly not  unique  in  history,  but  as  a  nation 
in  what  Is  called  a  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast. That,  in  itself,  describes  the  only  reason 
and  purpose  for  gathering.  Guests  from  many 
nations  have  Joined  us  and  visited  us  specifi- 
cally for  this  occasion,  to  render  under  God 
what  Is  his,  all  of  Creation.  In  the  beginning, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
all  was  without  form,  and  void.  And  God  said, 
"Let  there  be  light"  and  there  was  light. 
Prom  that  point  on,  the  linear  history  of  the 
Bible  is  a  record  of  the  falhire  of  man  and 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Divine  and  loving 
Father. 

Man  has  continuously  substituted  his  per- 
sonal wisdom  for  the  law  of  God.  In  the  at- 
tempts to  gain  victories  that  God  said  were 
free.  He  refused  so  completely  that  the  en- 
tire earth  was  consum.ed  in  a  great  flood, 
and  only  a  few  chosen  that  the  seed  might 
continue.  And  the  story  began  again.  And 
man  continued  In  his  own  way  to  fight  for 
the  victories  that  our  Father  said  Is  free, 
simply,  by  following  a  few  very  simple  laws. 
In  the  final  Instance,  for  those  of  us  who 
follow  Christ,  we  believe  that  cur  Father 
sent  his  own  son  to  the  Earth,  t^:  the  Earth, 
and  he  walked  in  peace,  a  meek  and  human 
man,  suffering  every  temptation  even  as  we 
have  suffered,  faced  with  every  question  that 
we  have  faced,  humllltated.  not  believed. 
Seeking  out  the  sinner  and  saytog.  "Come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  lighten  your  burdens." 
And  when  asked  why  he  sat  at  table  of  sin- 
ners, he  replied.  "It  is  rot  the  healthy  that 
needs  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  ill." 
And  yet,  we  strayed  and  couldn't  grasp  even 
those  few  men  whom  he  had  gathered  about 
him  and  our  Father  had  ordained  from  the 
beginning  would  be  with  him.  and  he  said, 
"How  long  must  I  suffer  to  be  with  you  and 
you  know  me  not?  How  long  that  you  fail  to 
understand  my  ways  and  the  directions  of 
the  Father?"  And  when  the  questions  were 
raised,  an  ambition  arose  in  those  who  were 
surrounding  him,  a  simple  few  men,  not  se- 
lected for  their  intellectual  capacities  or 
their  worldly  achievements,  but  because  our 
Father  looks  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  not  at  their  laurels  or  their  gains 
of  material  wealth,  but  what  they  are.  He 
sees  and  He  knows.  And  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, hl=tory  has  proven  that  this  small  band 
of  brothers,  altered  and  changed  the  course 
of  ma;ikind,  and  that  those  who  followed 
them,  attempting  to  follow  and  style  their 
lives  {IS  they  had  lived,  have  repeatedly  al- 
tered and  changed  the  course  of  history. 

God  did  not  demand  that  there  be  a 
majority,  to  Jact,  in  the  history  of  mankind 
he  has  said  many  times.  "Just  give  me  a 
few.  even  10  will  save  a  nation,  a  few,  a  great 
city,  living  In  faith,  trust  and  obedience." 
The  laws  of  God  are  immutable  and  so  sim- 
ple that  we.  m  the  complexity  of  our  exist- 
ence, unable  to  control  our  will,  unwantlng 
to  lay  down  the  treasures  that  are  temporal. 
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and  forgetting  the  purpose  of  our  existence, 
struggle  on.  How  long  will  the  loving  Father 
continue  to  send  His  message  Into  the  world? 
But  Jesus  said,  "If  you  see  me  you  see  the 
Father."  And  they  asked  him,  how  many 
times  must  I  forgive,  and  he  said,  "Seventy 
times  seven."  Limitless,  and  he  taught  us 
to  pray,  "forgive  us  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespassed  against  us."  A  courageous  prayer, 
a  dangerous  prayer,  if  that  is  the  only  for- 
giveness we  can  receive.  "As  we  forgive"  we 
will  be  forgiven. 

In  the  midst  of  times  that  have  caused 
many  to  despair,  there  Is  an  awakening  in 
the  world  not  unnoticed,  but  In  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  probability, 
all — and  certainly  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land — and  the  example  of  history  Is  be- 
fore us,  of  Ood  taking  the  faUure  of  Indi- 
viduals and  changing  them  Into  the  glorious 
victory  of  their  lives.  My  life  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  that.  As  an  alcoholic,  a  faUure  In 
despair,  and  finally  defeated  and  beaten  to 
my  knees,  crying  out  in  the  agony  of  my  own 
soul,  "God  help  me,  I  can  no  longer  help 
myself."  And  the  Bible  says  the  groanlngs 
of  my  soul  will  be  heard  In  Heaven  If  I  can- 
not utter  a  word.  And  from  that  moment  on. 
my  life  changed.  Almost  20  years  have  passed 
from  that  time.  The  Lord  has  led  me  In  many 
ways  In  the  course  of  those  years.  Unex- 
pectedly, there  have  been  radical  changes  In 
my  life  in  the  attempt  to  follow  the  wUl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  it  directed  me  In  my  life. 
And  In  nations,  the  faUure  of  men  and  women 
has  been  forgiven  time  and  time  again,  and 
God  has  uaed  their  greatest  indiscretions  to 
rebuild  their  foundations  and  raise  up  again, 
to  His  glory,  not  for  ours.  His  people  and  the 
earth.  That  message  Is  clear,  simple.  It  is 
yours.  "Come  unto  me  ye  who  are  heavy 
laden.  Take  up  my  yoke.  It  is  easy  to  bear. 
It  Is  a  Joy.  a  freedom,  no  prison  can  contain 
the  freedom  of  Christ  in  the  spirit.  Nothing 
can  defeat  it  in  all  of  Creation.  That  means 
ye  shall  stand  even  against  the  gates  of 
Hell."  Now,  either  the  Lord  spoke  to  us  in 
truth  and  as  Paul  said,  "If  it  be  not  truth 
then  we  of  all  who  follow  and  believe  in  His 
name  are  foolish."  But  if  he  did  speak  truth, 
and  If  living  he  was  placed  on  a  cross  and 
died,  buried  In  a  grave  and  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  Into  Heaven  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  said  unto 
us,  "Look  at  me.  I'm  to  the  Father,  the 
Father  Is  in  me,  and  you  are  in  me,  and  I  In 
you." 

Then  In  that  combination  we  sit  with 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God  Al- 
mighty, In  the  seats  of  the  power,  and  the 
battle  Is  the  principalities  In  powers  and 
forces  of  evil  not  of  this  earth,  and  they  are 
doomed,  because  the  word  of  God  came  In 
truth  in  Jesus  Christ  and  revealed  to  us 
Eternal  Life.  I  thank  you.  Father,  that  you 
have  set  us  free.  I  thank  you,  that  you  have 
paid  the  debts  of  my  sins.  I  ask  your  for- 
giveness for  myself  and  I  hope  that  each  of 
us  here  can  accept  the  great  glory  of  Eternal 
Life  because  the  debt  has  been  paid  in  the 
blood  of  our  Savior.  And  so,  the  book  ends. 
Even  so.  Lord  Jesiis  come. 

Would  each  of  you  join  hands  around  your 
table.  Just  for  one  moment  of  prayer.  And  I 
would  like  someone  at  the  table  to  pray  If 
the  spirit  moves  them.  If  not,  you  may  re- 
main in  silence. 

Father,  we  thank  you  that  we  have  Joined 
together  in  communion  with  you  and  your 
Spirit.  Thank  you.  As  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
said,  "there  is  a  stranger  in  your  midst,  and 
ye  knew  him  not."  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  shall  I 
t>e  also.  And  all  the  things  I  have  done,  ye 
shall  do  and  even  greater  than  these  shall 
you  because  I  shall  send  you  a  Comforter. 
and  that  Comforter  shall  be  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  it  shall  instruct  you  and  guide 
you.  and  never  fear,  for  whatever  the  oc- 
caslon.  It  will  speak  for  you  and  through 
you  and  In  you.  throughout  Eternity,  and 
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there  is  no  other  name  in  all  creation  except 
that  name  by  which  man  might  be  saved. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) . 

Senator  Stennis.  Now,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  our  privilege  to  have,  and  my  great 
privilege  and  great  honor  to  present,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.   (Applause). 

REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESOJENT 

President  Nixon.  Mr.  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Ford.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stennis.  and  all 
of  the  verj-  dlstlngulahed  guests  here,  and 
these  who  may  be  listening  on  television  and 
radio  to  this  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  privilege  cf  making  the  final 
statement  at  these  breakfasts,  and,  as  usual, 
having  that  responstoUlty  Is  one  that  is  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  eloquence  that  has 
usually  preceded  him,  and  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  which  make  what  he 
says  simply  repetitive  of  what  has  gone  on 
before.  There  are  some  thoughts,  very  brief 
ones  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this 
morning,  however,  that  have  occurred  to  me. 
And  one  Is  how  very  thankful  we  are  that  it 
wa3  juot  a  year  ago  that  we  had  the  Prayer 
Breakfast.  Senator  Stannis  was  supposed  to 
be  In  the  position  that  he  now  occupies.  He 
could  not  come,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  note  that  he  had  scribbled  when 
he  first  became  conscious,  juiit  after  he  had 
had  his  operation  at  the  hospital — a  note  to 
the  Prayer  Brealcfast.  We  ars  so  thankful 
that  John  Stennis  is  well  and  strong  and 
that  ?'.e  is  Alth  us  today,  i  Applause ) . 

And,  as  usual,  we  are  very  proud  to  have 
all  of  the  visitors  from  abroad,  the  am- 
bassadorial corps,  the  vlettors  from  various 
countries,  the  Purdue  Glee  Club  which  has 
honored  us  with  its  presence  here  today.  You 
know,  we  have  something  In  common.  When 
I  went  over  and  had  my  picture  taken,  I 
asked  whether  any  of  them  were  on  the  Pur- 
due Football  Team  and  nobody  held  up  his 
hand.  I  said,  "Just  like  me,  I  made  the  glee 
club  but  I  didn't  make  the  football  team." 
But  what  a  great  glee  club  It  was.  If  their 
football  team  was  up  tc  the  Glee  Club,  they 
would  be  In  the  Rose  Bowl.  (Applause). 

And  I  know  that  many  have  made  a  great 
effort  to  come  to  this  prayer  breakfast  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
BlUy  Graham  was  taking  a  long,  needed  va- 
cation at  Acapulco.  I  rode  up  with  him  In 
the  car.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  tan  he  has 
Is  real.  That's  no  makeup,  and  he  is  going 
to  go  back  to  see  his  wife  Ruth  after  this 
prayer  breakfast  and  perhaps  after  several 
other  engagements  today  with  members  of 
this  group. 

When  I  first  addressed  a  prayer  breakfast 
as  President,  I  made  a  statement  about  all 
the  Presidents  of  this  country.  You  know, 
the  difficulty  vrtth  a  President  when  he  makes 
a  statement,  everybody  checks  It  to  see 
whether  It  Is  true.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance. I  stated  what  I  thought  was  the 
truth,  and  that  was,  tUat  every  President  In 
our  history  had  been  a  religious  man,  had 
belonged  to  a  chiuxjh.  Afterwards.  I  received 
quite  a  few  letters  from  pe<^Ie  who  said, 
"what  about  Lincoln?"  And  8o  I  had  to  go 
back  to  the  history  books  to  find  out  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  I  found  that  his  law 
partner,  who  practiced  with  him  in  Illinois, 
had  written  the  first  biography  of  LlnctHn 
and  said  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  no  reli- 
gion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  nonbe- 
Uever.  I  found  that  wben  he  ran  for  Con- 
grees,  his  opponent  v^as  an  Evangelist,  and 
although  Lincoln  won  that  year  for  Congress, 
his  opponent  who  was  the  Evangelist  cam- 
paigned against  him  oo  the  basis  of  Lincoln 
being  a  nonbellever.  I  found  also  that  Lin- 
coln never  Joined  a  church,  one  of  the  few 
Presidents  who  never  belonged  to  any  church. 
He  often  attended  with  his  wife  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  new  so 
marks  the  place  where  he  and  his  wife  used 
to  sit.  He  never  formally  Joined  a  church. 


But  In  a  very  fine  little  book,  and  the  ala 
of  the  book  does  not  decide  how  fine  It  is 
Elton  Trueblood.  In  1973,  on  the  religion  of 
Lincoln,  the  anguish  that  he  went  through 
during  the  war  between  the  states,  makes 
some  eloquent  points  about  Lincoln,  the  man 
with  a  very  deep  religious  conviction.  He 
said  that,  although  he  never  belonged  to  a 
church,  he  probably  prayed  more  than  any 
man  who  has  ever  been  in  the  White  House. 
The  reason  he  prayed  more  was  perhaps  two- 
fold, one,  because  he  had  a  mystical  sense 
of  the  destiny  of  Amerlaa. 

He  did  not  have  a  feeling  of  arrogance 
about  his  side  as  compared  to  the  other  side. 
He  did  feel  that  America  was  destined  to 
be  united.  He  did  feel  that  for  that  reason 
that  some  way,  somehow,  after  that  terrible 
struggle  In  which  men  on  both  sides,  and 
women  on  both  sides,  prayed  fervently  to  the 
same  God,  that  it  would  come  out  all  right, 
and  he  did  believe  that  America  had  some- 
thing to  stand  for,  something  to  believe  in. 
and  something  to  do  in  the  world  bigger  than 
itself,  and  he  often  said  that.  In  other  words, 
there  was  something  other  than  Lincoln! 
the  politician,  the  President,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  each  individual;  there  was  what 
he  called  the  Almighty, 'the  Universal  Being, 
sometimes  he  referred  to  him  as  God  who 
guided  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

The  second  reason  that  Lincoln  must  have 
prayed  so  much  was  because  the  problems 
Of  the  country  were  so  great.  When  you  think 
of  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  several  brothers 
who  fought  on  the  Confederate  side,  some 
of  them  killed.  Think  of  the  tragedy  that 
marked  his  life,  one  of  his  sons  died  while 
he  was  In  the  White  House.  When  you  think 
of  all  these  things,  you  can  see  why  this 
man,  who  had  such  deep  emotional  feelings, 
often  went  to  his  knees  In  prayer,  although 
he  did  not  belong  to  any  church. 

And  finally,  I  know  in  reading  this  little 
book  by  Elton  Trueblood,  that  while  Lincoln 
prayed  more  perhaps,  or  at  least  it  Is  said 
that  he  probably  prayed  more  than  any 
President  who  has  been  In  the  White  House, 
It  Is  very  funny  It  Is  very  hard  to  find  any 
kind  of  an  oral  prayer.  He  was  on  his  knees 
and  he  prayed  In  silence.  I  often  wondered 
about  that,  and  I  thought  a  little  of  my 
own  upbringing.  About  the  place  of  silent 
prayer,  and  there  Is,  of  course,  a  place  for 
both.  My  father  who  was  a  Methodist  be- 
lieved very  strongly  In  spoken  prayer.  My 
mother  who  was  a  Quaker  believed  in  sUent 
prayer,  and  both  agreed  there  was  a  place 
for  both. 

When  I  was  8  or  9  years  old.  I  asked  my 
grandmother,  a  very  saintly  woman,  a  little 
■Quaker  lady,  who  had  nine  children,— I 
asked  her  why  It  was  that  the  Quakers  be- 
lieved in  silent  prayer.  When  we  sat  down 
to  table,  we  always  had  silent  prayers,  and 
often  at  church,  while  we  sometimes  had  a 
minister  or  somebody  got  up  when  the  spirit 
moved  him,  we  often  Just  went  there  and 
Just  sat,  and  we  prayed.  Her  answer  was  very 
Interesting,  and  perhaps  It  relates  to  why 
Lincoln  prayed  In  silence.  My  grandmother 
spoke  to  me  on  this  occasion,  eis  she  always 
did  to  her  grandchildren  and  children,  with 
the  plain  speech.  She  said,  "What  thee  must 
understand,  Richard,  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
prayer  is  to  listen  to  God,  not  to  talk  to  God. 
The  purpose  of  prayer  Is  not  to  tell  God 
what  thee  wants,  but  to  find  out  from  God 
what  He  wants  from  thee." 

Now.  my  grandmother  did  not  believe  that 
others  who  used  oral  prayer  were  wrong, 
because  that  would  not  have  been  the  Quak- 
er way.  She  thought,  ttiey  might  be  right, 
and  In  fact,  both  could  be  right. 

We  read  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural,  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  the  Inaugurals,  and  we 
see  It  all  captured  there,  pointing  out  that 
people  prayed  on  both  sides,  and  yet  the  war 
had  come.  But  not  speaking  in  arrogance 
about  the  North  against  the  South,  but  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  the  destiny  of  this 
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nation  would  eventually  be  served  by  the 
survival  of  the  Union.  So  the  thought  I 
would  leave  with  the  body  here  today.  Is  very 
simply  this:  I  too  believe  that  America  has 
a  destiny.  I  do  not  believe  that.  In  a  sense,  as 
some  national  leaders  in  times  past  have 
believed  It  about  their  countrles-^-our  destiny 
was  not  to  rule  any  other  country.  Our  des- 
tiny is  not  to  start  war  with  any  other  coun- 
try. Our  destiny  Is  not  to  break  freedom  but 
to  defend  It.  Our  destiny  also  is  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  people  in  the  world  to  be 
different  from  what  we  are.  Even  some  may 
have  different  religions.  Even  some  we  must 
accept  may  not  have  a  religious  belief  as 
we  understand  a  religious  belief.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  I  know  this  goes  counter 
to  the  ideas  that  many  of  my  good  friends  In 
this  audience  who  believe — as  my  mother 
and  father  believed  In  the  missionary  work 
of  our  church — I  think  America  today  must 
understand  that.  In  its  role  as  a  world  lead- 
er, that  we  can  only  have  peace  In  the  world 
if  we  respect  the  rights,  views  of  our  neigh- 
bors, our  friends,  and  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  that  respect  for 
other  people,  despite  differences  In  religion, 
that  has  brought  us  so  far  along  the  road  to 
world  understanding  and  world  peace  over 
these  five  years.  Rather  hard  for  us  sometimes 
to  have  that  respect.  Sometimes  for  each 
other  In  our  political  process,  and  sometimes 
for  other  nations  who  have  totally  different 
political  views,  but  I  only  suggest  that  we 
go  back  to  Lincoln.  Of  course.  I  go  back  to 
my  grandmother.  And  I  would  pray  for  this 
nation,  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  all  of  you 
would  too.  whether  orally  or  In  silence,  that 
we  try  to  listen  more  to  what  God  wants 
rather  than  tell  God  what  we  want.  That  we 
would  try  to  find  out  what  God  wants  Amer- 
ica to  be  rather  than  to  ask  Him  always  to 
see  what  we  believe  America  should  be  pre- 
vails. Call  this  humility,  which  they  called 
It  in  Lincoln's  days,  call  it  what  you  like,  but 
It  Is  the  way  a  great  country  ought  to  be. 

America  is  a  nation  of  destiny  and  whether 
freedom  survives  in  the  world  and  whether 
the  weak  nations  of  the  world  can  be  as  safe 
as  the  strong,  which  is  our  goal,  depends  on 
America  I  do  not  say  this  In  arrogance,  I  do 
not  say  It  without  recognizing  that  other 
great  powers,  In  a  different  way,  may  also 
work  together  with  us  for  that  great  purpose, 
but  I  do  know  that  without  American 
strength,  and  I  speak  not  Just  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  primarily — primarily  I  speak 
of  our  moral  strength  and  our  spiritual 
strength  and  our  faith  In  our  national  des- 
tiny— without  America's  strength  the  world 
would  not  have  the  chance  today  that  it  has 
for  freedom  and  for  peace  and  for  Justice  in 
the  years  ahead.  And  so,  my  friends,  may  I 
thank  you  all  for  the  prayers  I  know  you 
have  offered  for  our  national  leaders.  May  I 
urge  you  all.  whatever  your  faiths  may  be,  to 
pray  in  the  future  at  times  in  sUence.  Why? 
Because,  too  often,  we  are  a  little  too  arro- 
gant. We  try  to  talk  to  God  and  tell  him  what 
we  want.  What  all  of  us  needs  to  do — what 
this  nation  needs  to  do — Is  to  pray  In  silence 
and  listen  to  God  and  find  out  what  He  wants 
for  us,  and  then  we  will  all  do  the  right 
thing.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Stennis.  After  the  closing  prayer, 
the  meeting  for  this  year  will  be  dismissed, 
with  the  thanks  of  all  for  your  attendance, 
for  your  taking  part.  There  has  been  a  fine 
response,  It  seems  to  me. 

CUOSING    PRAYER 

Now,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Andrew  Young  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  will  give  our  closing 
prayer.  Please  stand. 

Representative  Young.  We  give  Thee 
thanks,  dear  Father,  for  the  abundance  of 
our  blessings  upon  us,  and  upon  this  nation. 
We  give  thee  thanks  for  this  fellowship,  for 
the  sharing  of  Thy  blessings,  for  the  sharing 
of  Thy  wisdom,  for  the  opportunity  to  know 
how  Thou  has  acted  powerfully,  mlghtlfully, 
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and  mercifully.  In  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 
And  yet.  dear  Father.  It  wculd  be  Inappro- 
priate if  we  closed  without  confessing  our 
sins,  for  we  know,  too,  that  we  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep. 
We  have  often  followed  too  much  the  devices 
and  desires  of  our  own  hearts,  and  offended 
agaUist  Tliy  holy  laws,  but  we  are  thankful 
than  Thou  art  merciful,  and  thus  continue 
to  be  with  us,  not  because  we  merit,  but 
because  Thou  does  love  us,  even  when  we 
are  weak,  even  when  we  go  astray.  We  pray 
that  in  Thine  abundant  blessings.  Thou 
might  help  us  to  know  that,  to  us  to  whom 
much  nas  been  given,  of  us  much  will  be 
required  Require  of  us  personally  a  kind  of 
dedication  and  service  to  this  nation  that 
seeks  not  to  transcend  Thy  cause  of  peace 
m  the  world,  but  seeks  to  fulfill  that  cause 
of  peace.  Help  us  to  use  the  power  and  might 
with  which  Thou  has  blessed  us,  not  in  any 
arrogant,  self-glorification,  but  In  humble 
and  obedient  service  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
educate  the  children,  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
to  prepare  amongst  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, a  straight  and  glorious  path  through 
which  all  of  Thy  powers  and  mercies  might 
be  revealed  to  all  men.  We  pray,  dear  Father, 
that  as  we  leave  this  place  that  Thou  will 
bless  us  and  keep  us.  That  Thou  would  make 
Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us  and  be  gracious 
unto  us.  We  pray  that  thou  will  lift  up  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us  and  give 
us  great  faith.  Give  us  courage  amidst  the 
days'  crisis,  and  give  us  a  sense  of  under- 
standing of  Thy  wUl,  through  which  we  might 
find  true  and  lasting  peace.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  we  pray.  Amen. 


DR.  FLETCHER'S  REMARKS  AT 
SPACE  CLUB  LUNCHEON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Administrator  Fletcher  of  the  National 
Aeronamics  and  Space  Administration 
swidressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
National  Space  Club  here  in  Washington. 
His  remarks  concisely  sunmmarize  the 
present  status  and  future  opportunities 
of  the  Nation's  peaceful  pursuits  of  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Fletcher's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Fletcher's  Remarks.  Febrtjart  14,  1974 

I  last  spoke  at  a  Space  luncheon  In  Novem- 
ber 1971. 

My  topic  then,  assigned  by  your  program 
chairman,  was  "The  NASA  Space  Program 
Today — and  Tomorrow". 

At  that  time  the  "tomorrow"  pmrt  of  the 
NASA  program — the  program  beyond  Apollo, 
Skylab,  and  Viking — was  still  a  bit  uncertain. 
You  were  worried  about  It  and  I  was,  too. 

We  were  still  wrestling  with  various  ap- 
proaches to  defining  the  Space  Shuttle.  And 
we  were  trying  to  work  out  something  less 
costly  and  less  uncertain  than  the  so-called 
"Grand  Tour"  for  exploring  the  Outer 
Planets.  And  we  had  no  approved  plans  for 
the    Inner    Planets    after   Viking. 

Even  my  concluding  sentence,  two  years 
ago,  was  somewhat  "Iffy".  "When  we  get  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  the  Outer  Planets  program 
over  the  htunp  and  into  serious  development", 
I  said,  "we  will  have  the  assurance  of 
challenging  and  rewarding  programs  for 
tomorrow," 

That  situation,  I  am  glad  to  report,  has 
changed. 

We  got  the  Space  Shuttle  over  its  last  big 
hump  last  w-eek.  In  the  President's  Budget 
for  FY  1975.  We  slipped  a  little  as  we  ap- 
proached the  top,  but  we  went  over. 

We  now  have  an  agreement  with  the  Office 
of  Management   and   Budget  that  the  first 


manned  orbital  flight  of  the  Shuttle  wUl  be 
launched  in  the  second  quarter  of  1979,  with- 
out any  more  slips  for  budgetary  reasons. 

We  arc  now  getting  into  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Shuttle,  with  $800  million  for 
Shuttle  R&D  in  our  FY  '75  budget.  We  have 
to  have  a  firm  schedule  Irom  now  on  to  man- 
age the  Shuttle  effort  efficiently  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  of  the  advanced 
new  payloads  the  Shuttle  will  launch  and 
service.  The  OMB  agrees  with  us  on  this.  I  am 
confident  the  Congress  wUl  also  agree.  Dale 
Myers  and  his  team  expect  no  delays  for  tech- 
nological reasons. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  still  to 
be  done,  but  the  Shuttle,  we  can  say.  is  really 
over  the  hump.  And  the  prospects  for  tomor- 
row In  the  nation's  space  effort  are  much 
brighter  for  it. 

We  are  over  the  hump,  too,  in  our  planetary 
program.  Mariner  9  did  it  for  us  by  mapping 
Mars  in  great  detail.  Pioneer  10  did  It  with 
its  outstanding  technical  performance.  Its 
safe  voyage  through  the  Asteroid  Belt,  and 
Its  fascinating  reports  on  Jupiter  and  Its 
moons. 

Mariner  10  has  performed  well,  despite 
some  difficulties,  on  Us  sweep  past  Venus  and 
on  toward  Mercury. 

In  our  planetary  program  we  also  have 
Pioneer  11  enroute  to  Jupiter  and  possibly 
Saturn;  two  Vikings  scheduled  to  land  on 
Mars  m  1976  and,  among  other  things,  to 
search  for  lUe  on  this  planet;  two  Mariners 
to  be  launched  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
1977;  and — this  is  a  new  start  in  our  FY  1975 
budget — two  Pioneer  spacecraft  to  explore 
Venus  in  1978. 

One  of  the  Pioneer  Venus  spacecraft  will 
send  four  probes  into  the  Ventis  atmosphere 
at  widely  separated  points.  The  other  will 
make  special  studies  of  the  Venus  atmosphere 
from  continuous  orbit. 

Later  this  year  NASA  will  launch  the  first 
of  two  Helios  spacecraft  developed  by  the 
Germans,  They  vrtll  orbit  the  Sun  well  Inside 
the  orbit  of  Mercury.  They  will  not  investi- 
gate the  Sun  Itself,  but  what  Is  happening 
in  interplanetary  space  In  this  central  region 
of  the  Solar  System. 

Helios  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  valu- 
able contribution  other  countries  can  make 
to  the  high  priority  mission  of  exploring 
throughout  the  Solar  System. 

When  I  say  we  are  over  the  hump  In  our 
planetary  program.  I  mean  we  are  no  longer 
uncertain  about  the  future.  We  now  have 
challenging  programs  approved  for  this  dec- 
ade, and  we  have  a  sound  planning  base  and 
technology  base  for  what  we  want  to  do  In 
the  1980s. 

I  think  we  have  •earned"  this  feeling  of 
confidence  about  the  future  for  two  main 
rea.'rons : 

One.  Current  programs  are  producing  re- 
sults of  great  value  to  science — and  results 
that  will  have  great  practical  value,  too.  like 
the  new  understanding  we  are  getting  of 
Earth's  atmosphere  and  weather  from  our 
studies  of  the  thin  atmosphere  of  Mars  and 
the  very  heavy  atmosphere  of  Venus. 

Two.  We  have  clearly  demonstrated,  with 
Pioneer  10  and  other  relatively  small  space- 
craft, that  we  have  the  technology  to  ex- 
plore all  the  planets  in  a  meaningful  way, 
and  a  methodical  way.  at  reasonable  cost. 

We  are  getting  results,  and  we  are  holding 
down  the  costs.  So  I  think  we  should  and 
will  get  new  assignments  to  explore  through- 
out the  Solar  System  during  the  remainder 
of  this  century. 

Speaking  of  restilts,  let  me  mention  this 
globe  of  Mars  I  have  here.  It  represents  one 
of  the  great  scientific  and  technical  achleve- 
ment=  of  this  decade. 

This  is  a  16-inch  globe,  but  it  is  based  on 
a  big  one  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  big  one 
was  prepared  from  more  than  1,500  actual 
photographs  sent  to  Earth  by  Mariner.  A 
scientific  team  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
torv  worked  for  more  than  seven  months  to 
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fit  these  pictures  together  In  the  proper 
places  Oil  the  globe. 

Three  of  the  large  globes  have  been  made. 
One  Is  now  on  display  at  NASA  Headquarters. 
I  wanted  to  bring  It  with  me  today,  but  they 
said  1  couldn't  get  It  on  the  elevator. 

This  smeUler  globe  of  Mars  shows  ail  the 
major  features  that  are  on  the  big  one.  It 
also  shows  the  official  names  that  have  been 
given  to  newly  discovered  features  of  Mars 
by  the  International  Astronomical  Union. 

I  am  proud  to  say  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture is  Valles  Marlnerls  In  Latin  and  Mariner 
VaUey  in  Engllfh.  This  Is  the  great  rift  val- 
ley that  Is  long  enough  to  stretch  clear 
across  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  be 
Ave  miles  deep  In  places. 

This  globe  shows  the  polar  caps  at  their 
smallest  size.  In  other  words,  according  to 
this  globe  It  is  late  summer  at  both  the  North 
and  South  Pole  of  Mars.  This  was  done  to 
reveal  the  surface  features  which  are  ob- 
scured during  the  winters  on  Mars. 

The  albedo  markings,  the  large  dark  areas 
that  have  been  air  brushed  on,  are  what 
astronomers  on  the  ground  have  seen,  or 
thought  they  saw.  over  the  centuries.  As'  far 
as  we  can  tell  from  the  Mariner  pictures, 
there  is  no  apparent  explanation  for  these 
markings.  So  the  markings  on  this  globe  are 
Just  a  blend  of  the  eld  and  the  new— the 
traditional  view  of  Mars  brou<rht  up  to  date 
with  volcanic  mountains,  plains,  craters  and 
what  appear  to  have  been  ancient  stream 
beds  carved  out  by  running  water. 

THE   1973   NASA  PAYLOAD  MODEL 

Our  confidence  in  the  future  has  been 
well  expressed  by— and  strengthened  by— a 
detailed  planning  exercise  we  completed  last 
October. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  exercise  was 
to  see  what  payloads  we  could  develop  and 
fly  on  the  Space  Shuttle  In  the  12  years 
from  1980  to  1991.  with  an  annual  budget 
at  about  the  level  we  have  today. 

The  results  of  the  exercise  are  summed 
up  In  a  document  called  The  1973  NASA 
Payload  Model.  A  limited  number  of  copies 
are  available  from  NASA.  It  has  also  been 
reprinted  In  a  hearing  record  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences entitled  Space  Shuttle  Payloads  and 

^',"*^*  ^y  "**  Government  Printing  Ofllce. 

This  Payload  Model  U  only  a  model  of 
course,  and  represents  one  version  of  what 
could  be  done  in  the  19808.  But  I  think  It 
also  gives  a  very  useful  Indication  of  what 
we  can  realistically  expect  to  be  dolnR  be- 
tween now  and  1991. 

It  la  qtilte  precise.  It  not  only  tells  when 
we  wui  launch  a  given  payload,  and  what 
Its  purpose  is.  It  also  Indicates  what  It  will 
weigh,  what  Its  dimensions  are,  and  at  what 
heights  it  will  orbit.  ThU  kind  of  precision 
is  needed  to  assist  In  formulating  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Shuttle.  Tug.  and  Space- 
lab.  This  precision  also  shows  how  various 
payloadB  can  be  combined  on  one  Shuttle 
night  to  reduce  launch  costs. 

So  our  latest  Payload  Model  is  precise 
long-range,  realistic  In  budget  terms  and 
available.  All  that  makes  it  rather  unusual 
as  Washington  documents  go.  At  any  rate 
we  are  rather  proud  of  It.  and  I  think  you 
wUl  find  it  readable  and  useful. 

It  identifies  a  grand  total  of  810  payloads 
to  be  sent  Into  space  In  the  period  from 
late  1973  through  1991.  Of  these,  60  percent 
wUl  be  automated,  and  40  percent  will  be 
what  we  call  sortie  payloads— that  Is,  they 
will  be  flown  In  the  manned  Spacelab  module 
being  developed  by  nine  European  countries 

So  we  have  these  two  categories  of  pay- 
loads— automated  and  sortie.  You  could 
translate  that  Into  current  term*  as  "un- 
manned" and  "manned",  but  the  terms 
"manned"  and  "unmanned"  will  be  out  of 
date  In  the  Shuttle  era.  When  the  Shuttle 
Is  available,  even  the  automated  payloads 
wUl  be  launched  to  Earth  orbit,  serviced,  and 


in  some  cases  retrieved  and  returned  to 
Earth  by  the  Shuttle  crews. 

The  grand  total  of  810  payloads  includes 
non-NASA  payloads  for  other  government 
agencies,  foreign  agencies,  and  private  In- 
dustry. But  Department  of  Defense  payloads 
are  not  Included. 

The  numbers  are  impressive,  but  much 
more  significant  Is  what  each  payload  can 
do  and  what  new  capabilities  It  will  create  for 
exploring  and  using  space.  Some  of  the  auto- 
mated payloads  the  Shuttle  takes  to  orbit 
wlU  be  very  large  and  very  sophisticated, 
like  the  Large  Space  Telescope  which  will 
weigh  about  11  tons  and  carry  a  mirror  120 
Inches  In  diameter. 

To  see  the  shape  of  the  future  In  space, 
let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  payloads, 
starting  with  the   planetary  missions. 

OUTER    PLANETS — TENTATIVE    PLANS 

Our  last  approved  missions  to  the  Outer 
Planets  will  be  the  Mariner  flights  to  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  launched  in  1977. 

After  that,  according  to  tentative  plans  In 
the  Payload  Model,  we  may  launch  as  many 
as  10  Mariner  or  Pioneer  spacecraft  to  the 
Outer  Planets  in  the  1980s,  including  flybys 
of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  probes  Into  the 
atmospheres  of  Jupiter,  Uranus,  and  Saturn, 
and  orblters  around  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

And  in  1990  and  1991  we  might  send  two 
very  heavy  payloads  weighing  21,000  pounds 
each  to  orbit  one  of  Jupiter's  moons  at  an 
altitude  of  only  55  mUes.  and  land  an  in- 
strument package.  Including  a  TV  camera, 
on  this  Jovian  moon. 

Most  of  the  weight  of  these  payloads  will 
be  accounted  for  by  a  nuclear  electric  pro- 
pulsion stage,  which  will  be  needed  to  put 
the  spacecraft  In  orbit  around  the  moon  of 
Jupiter.  The  descent  to  orbit  will  follow 
a  spiral  pattern. 

XNNKB    PI,ANETS TENTAxrVE    PLANS 

Here  are  our  tentative  plans  for  the  Inner 
Planets : 

By  1983  we  may  aend  two  spacecraft  to 
orbit  Venus  at  a  low  altitude  of  270  miles 
and  map  the  surface  by  radar.  By  1985  we 
may  send  two  spactcraft  to  float  in  the 
Venus  atmosphere  at  various  levels,  and  by 
1989  we  may  send  a  Large  Lander  to  Venus 
and  take  TV  cameras  and  other  instruments 
to  the  surface. 

We  may  return  to  Mercury  In  1987  with 
two  spacecraft  which  would  orbit  this  Sun- 
scorched  planet.  One  spacecraft  would  be  In 
a  circular  orbit  at  270  mUes  altitude,  and 
the  other  would  be  In  an  elliptical  orbit  com- 
ing within  110  miles  of  the  siu-face. 

TENTATIVE    MARS    MISSIONS 

We  have  no  approved  Mars  missions  beyond 
the  Viking  landings  In  1976.  But  according  to 
the  Payload  Model  we  may  launch  another 
Viking  to  Mars  m  1979,  two  new  spacecraft 
to  bring  back  surface  samples  from  Mars  in 
1984,  and  two  similar  spacecraft  to  brmg 
back  samples  from  the  two  moons  of  Mars. 
Phobos  and  Deimos,  in  1990  and  1991. 

TENTATIVE     PLANS     FOR     AUTOMATED     MOON 
MISSIONS 

We  have  no  approved  plans  to  send  either 
manned  or  automated  spacecraft  back  to 
the  Moon. 

However,  we  are  considering  sending  eight 
automated  spacecraft  to  the  Moon  between 
1979  and  1991. 

These  missions  Include:  a  Lunar  Polar 
Orblter  In  1979;  two  other  Lunar  Orblters 
In  the  1980'8;  two  Lunar  Rovers  In  the 
1980s  which  would  travel  as  far  as  60  miles 
during  a  year  on  the  Moon;  a  so-called  Lunar 
Halo  Satellite  which  would  assure  com- 
munications with  the  hidden  side  of  the 
Moon:  and  finally,  la  1990  and  1991,  two 
Lunar  Rovers  which  could  return  samples 
to  Earth  from  any  point  on  the  Moon.  To 
date,  no  samples  have  been  returned  from 
the  hidden  side  of  the  Moon. 
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TENTATIVE    PLAN3    TO    VISIT    COMETS 

Comet  Kohoutek  has  been  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information  to  astronomers. 

I  won't  have  the  time  today  to  go  into  what 
we  learned  about  Comet  Kahoutek,  except  to 
say  that  it  appears  to  have  come  from  out- 
side  the  Solar  System,  from  Interstellar  space 
And  It  does  appear  to  contain  water  mole^ 
cules  and  organic  molecules  that  could  be 
precursors  of  life  forms. 

Kohoutek  is  now  travelling  in  an  orbit  that 
will  return  It  to  the  inner  Solar  System  In 
about  75,000  years. 

However,  there  are  some  comets,  called 
short-period  comets,  which  come  around  the 
Sun  on  schedule  every  few  years.  These  are 
the  ones  we  plan  to  explore. 

For  example,  in  1979  a  spacecraft  weigh- 
ing about  4,500  pounds  could  be  sent  to  make 
a  slow  fly-by  of  the  Comet  Encke,  coming 
within  3.000  miles  of  the  comets  nucleus. 

Comet  Encke  comes  back  around  the  Sun 
every  3  years,  so  that  we  can  make  a  series 
of  close-up  Investigations  of  Increasing  dif- 
ficulty. 

After  the  fly-by  mission,  a  rendezvous  mis- 
sion will  be  considered.  It  woiUd  permit  the 
spacecraft  to  enter  the  inner  coma  of  Comet 
Encke  and  travel  along  with  It.  (The  coma,  of 
course.  Is  the  nebulous  mass  which  surrounds 
the  nucleus  of  the  cotnet.)  After  the  space- 
craft has  made  a  cloae-up  study  of  the  nu- 
cleus,  a  landing  on  the  nucleus  might  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  missions  to  Comet  Encke  are  doubly 
Important.  They  will  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  they  will  help  us  prepare  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  fly-by  close  to  the  best 
known  comet  of  them  all,  Haley's  Comet  in 
1985. 

Haley's  Comet  comes  back  around  the  Sun 
about  every  75  years.  Each  of  its  appearances 
has  been  recorded  since  the  year  240  B.C 
When  It  returns  In  1985  we  wUl  have  our  first 
opportunity  to  examine  it  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  modem  Instruments  on  the  ground 
and  m  space. 

It  Is  proposed  to  fly  the  Haley  spacecraft 
within  about  5,000  miles  of  the  comets 
nucleus. 

•TENTATIVE   PLANS  TO   VISIT  ASTEROIDS 

Asteroids  may  be  Just  as  important  to  visit 
as  planets  and  comets.  Scientists  believe  as- 
teroids can  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  how 
the  Solar  System  was  formed  and  how  lUe 
began  here. 

According  to  the  Payload  Model,  we  could 
send  two  automated  spacecraft  to  visit  large 
asteroids  in  1986.  They  could  send  back  TV 
pictures  and  other  data  from  very  close 
range — from  distances  measured  In  feet 
rather  than  miles. 

I  assume  that  some  day  we  will  want  to 
send  scientists  to  land  on  asteroids.  Such 
landings  would  be  relatively  easy  to  make  be- 
cause the  gravity  forces  to  be  overcome  on 
landing  and  take-off  would  not  be  great.  But 
such  landings  are  not  In  our  tentative  sched- 
ule for  the  next  two  decades. 

Planetary  exploration  takes  patience.  It 
cannot  all  be  done  In  one  big  push  like  the 
Apollo  program.  We  have  to  move  step  by 
step,  decade  by  decade,  In  many  different  di- 
rections. But  even  so,  a  great  deal  will  be 
learned,  and  many  exciting  voyages  made,  by 
the  time  we  are  ready  for  manned  missions  tc 
the  planets. 

Now  let  us  look  at  payloads  in  Earth  c'rhlt 
In  the  1930s  and  1990s. 

PATLOADS    IN    EARTH    ORBir 

Earth  orbit,  that  Is  where  most  of  the  ac- 
tion will  be  In  the  Shuttle  era,  not  out  In  the 
Solar  System. 

Of  the  810  payloads  In  our  planning  model, 
only  57  are  destined  for  the  Moon  or  planets 
and  753  for  Earth  orbit. 

That's  a  ratio  of  14  to  1  In  favor  of  Earth 
orbit. 

Put  another  way.  In  the  12  years  begln- 
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nlng  with  1980,  we  will  average  three  pay- 
loads  per  year  to  the  Moon  and  planets  and 
57  to  Earth  orbit. 

That's  a  ratio  of  19  to  1  In  favor  of  Earth 
orbit  during  the  Shuttle  era. 

Many  of  our  spacecraft  In  Earth  orbit 
during  the  Shuttle  era  will  be  much  more  ad- 
vanced and  much  more  productive  opera- 
tional versions  of  the  experimental  scien- 
tific and  applications  spacecraft  we  are  fly- 
ing In  this  decade. 

On  the  science  side,  there  will  be  the  Large 
Space  Telescopes.  High  Energy  Astronomical . 
Observatories.  Large  Solar  Observatories, 
Large  Radio  Astronomy  Observatories,  and 
very  sophisticated  focusing  X-Ray  Tele- 
scopes. 

These  large  spacecraft,  weighing  up  to  12 
tons  or  more,  will  be  unmanned  but  will  be 
visited  repuraly  by  Space  Shuttle  crews  and 
brought  back  to  Earth  for  refurbishing  from 
time  to  time.  With  these  prospects  for  long 
term  use,  we  can  build  excellent  spacecraft 
for  a  modest  Investment. 

With  these  observatories  in  action,  we  will 
make  unprecedented  gains  In  understanding 
the  Universe  and  its  energy  sources  In  the 
Eighties  and  Nineties. 

In  the  applications  field  we  are  consider- 
ing large  Earth  Observatory  Satellites  welgh- 
mg  S'/j  tons  which  wUl  be  in  the  Sun  syn- 
chronous polar  orbit  now  used  by  ERTS-1. 
These  Observatories  will  use  advanced  remote 
sensing  techniques  to  monitor  environmen- 
tal quality,  observe  the  weather  and  the 
oceans,  survey  Earth  resources,  and  facili- 
tate land  use  planning. 

In  other  words,  we  think  of  the  Earth  Ob- 
servatory Satellites  as  a  modular  spacecraft — 
or  bus — that  could  carry  different  groups  of 
Instruments  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  Earth 
observations  for  many  different  users. 

The  advanced  remote  sensing  techniques 
for  the  large  Earth  Observatories  have  been, 
and  are  being,  tested  out  in  Skylab,  ERTS-1. 
and  other  current  programs. 

We  are  tentatively  planning  to  begin 
launching  these  large  operational  Earth  Ob- 
servatories in  1978.  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center  has  asked  for  proposals  to  study  their 
design.  Two  or  more  companies  will  be  se- 
lected to  conduct  the  studies. 

We  also  plan  to  have  operational  Earth 
Observatories  at  synchronous  orbit,  begln- 
n'.ig  In  1981.  The  forerunners  of  these  space- 
craft are  the  two  Synchronous  Meteorological 
Satellites  we  plan  to  orbit  this  year.  One  sig- 
nificant difference  is  that  the  spacecraft  we 
will  orbit  this  year  weigh  550  pounds  but 
those  planned  for  the  Shuttle  era  weigh  5.000. 

Another  figure  that  indicates  the  direction 
we  are  heading  concerns  communications  and 
navigation  satell'te^. 

NASA  has  only  two  planned  at  present: 
the  AipUcatlons  Technology  Satellite  (ATS- 
P)  which  will  be  launched  this  year  and  the 
Cooperative  Applications  Satellite  which  we 
are  workmg  on  with  Canada  and  which  will 
be  launched  next  year. 

The  Payload  Model,  however,  lists  120 
communications  or  ravlgation  satellites  to  be 
orbited  by  NASA  for  other  agencies  or  pri- 
vate industry  (not  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defeni^e)  through  1991.  Forty-three 
of  these  are  for  commercial  communications 
within  the  United  States.  I  would  guess  this 
number  will  climb,  but  that  Is  the  present 
projection,  and  It  Is  impressive,  especially 
when  you  remember  these  satellites  must  be 
sent  to  synchronous  orbit. 

The  trend  for  other  agencies  and.  other 
governments  to  use  space  Is  already  clear. 

Of  the  25  payloads  scheduled  for  launch 
by  NASA  this  year,  only  eight  are  NASA 
payloads;  three  result  from  International  co- 
operative efforts  In  which  NASA  is  a  partner; 
and  14  are  being  launched  for  others  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Seven  of  the  reimbursable  launches  In- 
volve commercial  communications  satel- 
lites— three  International,  three  domestic, 
and  one  maritime  communications  satellite. 


I  cite  these  figures  to  show  that  inte;isive 
use  of  space  by  others  Is  beginning,  and  NASA 
welcomes  this  trend. 

Of  the  three  hundred  or  so  sortie  payloads — 
those  flown  In  the  manned  Spacelab  mod- 
ule— most  will  be  NASA  payloads. 

They  Include  substantial  numbers  In; 
Astronomy;  Physics;  Earth  Observations; 
Space  Proce.sslng;  Earth  and  Ocean  Physics; 
Communication  and  Navigation;  Life 
Science;  and  Space  Technology. 

Of  the  non-NASA  payloads,  10  are  expected 
to  be  flowa  for  private  Industry  In  the  space 
processing  field,  beginning  in  1985. 

About  10  percent  of  the  sortie  payloads  are 
expected  to  be  foreign,  but  that's  tentative, 
of  course. 

SHUTTLE    IMPACT    ON    ENVIRONMENT 

One  question  naturally  arises  when  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  missions  con- 
templated In  our  Payload  Model  coupled  with 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  from  the  Soviet 
Union  (which  made  three  times  as  many 
launches  as  we  did  In  1973) . 

What  win  be  the  Impact  of  all  these 
launches  on  the  global  environment? 

We  have  had  this  under  careful  study 
since  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  Shut- 
tle and  we  will  design  and  fly  a  Shuttle  which 
has  no  harmful  effects  on  the  environment. 

The  environmental  Impact  statement  filed 
two  years  ago  discussed  Shuttle  noise  and 
sonic  boom,  and  also  attempted  to  define  the 
possible  atmospheric  Influence  of  various  ex- 
haust gases.  The  atmospheric  effects  of 
added  gases  are  complex  and  difficult  to  pre- 
dict In  advance — witness  the  problems  with 
the  automobile. 

NASA  has  encouraged  and  funded  the  best 
people  In  atmospheric  science  to  carry  on  a 
continuing  study  of  Shuttle  related  atmo- 
spheric silence  to  carry  on  a  continuing 
study  of  Shuttle  related  atmospheric  effects. 
This  coordination  with  the  knowledgeable 
sclentlflc  community  Is  a  key  element  In  the 
Shuttle  developmental  program. 

The  effects  of  hydrogen  chloride  emissions 
from  the  Shuttle  booster  are  currently  under 
Intensive  study,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
the  posible  effects  of  chlorine  on  atmospheric 
ozone.  The  plans  Involve  a  careful  coordi- 
nation of  theoretical  laboratory  and  field 
work.  We  do  not  think  this  will  be  a  prob- 
lem, but  should  the  effects  of  using  the 
propellants  planned  for  the  present 
Shuttle  design  turn  out  to  be  unacceptable, 
NASA  has  the  option  and  Indeed  the  com- 
m'tment  to  proceed  with  alternative  pro- 
pellants. 

BENEFITS    OF    SHUTTLE    USE 

I  have  one  final  point  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  1973  NASA  Payload  Model. 

We  have  used  It  as  the  basis  for  a  current 
study  to  compare  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
Shuttle  over  present  day  or  Improved  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles. 

We  have  found  that  the  benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  Shuttle  use  In  the  12  years  from 
1980  through  1991  will  average  more  than  $1 
billion  per  year. 

Most  of  these  beneflts  will  result  from  the 
decreased  cost  of  payloads  and  from  their 
reuse,  but  the  Shuttle  also  offers  significant 
savings  In  transportation  as  well. 

QUESTIONS 

Now  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tions I  usually  get  asked:  WTien  will  Amer- 
icans return  to  the  Moon? 

When  will  we  land  men  on  Mars? 

When  will  we  establish  a  Large  Space  Sta- 
tion in  Earth  orbit? 

MAN'S  RETURN  TO   THE   MOON 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Russians  will 
send  men  to  the  Moon  for  short  stays  during 
this  decade,  as  we  have  already  done  In  the 
Apollo  program. 

Whether  we  will  want  to  send  men  back 
to  the  Moon  on  short  Apollo-type  missions 


requires  further  study.  It  is  probably  better 
to  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  begin  estab- 
lishment of  manned  scientific  bases  for  long 
term  use,  like  our  present  bases  In  the  Ant- 
arctic. 

As  I  see  it  now.  such  bases  on  the  Moon  are 
not  likely,  even  after  1991,  unles*-.  they  are 
built  In  International  protects  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  even  Europe.  Such  bases 
would  be  too  expensive  for  one  country  alone 

PROSPECTS  FOR   MANNED   MARS   LANDING 

I  think  manned  exploration  of  Mars  will 
be  undertaken  after  we  ha\e  had  expeilence 
with  large  Space  Stations  In  Earth  orbit  and 
with  long  stays  in  scientific  bases  on  the 
Moon.  Not  that  these  steps  are  required — 
rat)ier  they  are  logical  next  steps  In  an  or- 
derly program. 

Like  scientific  bases  on  the  Moon,  manned 
expeditions  to  Mars  will  likely  be  organized 
on  an  international  basis.  Even  though  such 
an  undertaking  is  technically  feasible  now 
and  would  receive  enthusiastic  support  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  wcffld's  population, 
with  all  the  other  financial  problems  cur- 
rently facing  the  developed  countries  It  18 
unlikely  that  any  one  of  them  will  foot  the 
bin  by  itself — at  least  not  in  the  next  two 
decades. 

PP.OSPECTS  FOR   A    LARGE    MANNED  SPACE   STATION 

Skylab  has  clearly  shown  the  potential 
value  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  the  Spacelab 
module,  which  can  serve  as  a  small  space 
station  accommodating  about  four  scientists 
for  missions  up  to  30  days. 

But  Skylab  ha-s  also  convinced  us  that  we 
we  will  need  Large  Space  Stations  for  long 
missions  employing  larger  and  more  sophisti- 
cated Instruments. 

But  NASA  simply  will  not  have  the  funds 
in  this  decade  to  develop  both  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  a  Large  Space  Station.  Paced 
with  that  choice,  we  had  to  give  priority  to 
the  Shvittle  and  the  smaller  Spacelab  module. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  Soviet  will  develop 
a  space  station,  and  they  may  have  It  in 
orbit  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  How  It  will 
compare  In  size  and  versatility  and  produc- 
tivity with  the  manned  Spacelab  module  the 
Europeans  are  developing  for  use  with  the 
Space  Shuttle  remains  to  be  seen. 

Conclvsion 

We  should  not  be  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  cost  factors  require  international  co- 
operation on  such  large  undertakings  as  sci- 
entific bases  on  the  Moon  and  manned  land- 
ings on  Mars.  We  should  welcome  It. 

I  think  such  cooperation  is  an  excellent 
way  of  helping  to  assure  that  we  wUl  enter 
the  21st  century  as  a  world  at  peace. 

Will  such  long-term,  large-scale  Interna- 
tional ventures  in  space  be  politically  feasible 
one  or  two  decades  from  now?  I  very  much 
hope  so.  No  one  can  -ay  with  certainty,  of 
course.  But  I  can  point  out  that  we  have 
taken  two  important  steps  In  this  general 
direction  already: 

(1)  The  scheduling  of  the  ApoUo/Soyuz 
Test  Project  for  1975  and 

(2)  The  agreement  with  nine  European 
countries  to  develop  the  manned  Spacelab 
module  for  use  with  the  Space  Shuttle. 

Ana  by  1991  I  anticipate  that  It  will  be 
clear  to  all  that  If  It  Is  desired  to  proceed 
on  the  major  space  mis.slons  of  the  future. 
there  is  no  alternalTve  to  international  co- 
operation— no  alternative  that  Is  both  fea- 
sible and  appropriate  In  a  world  at  peace. 

It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  plan  now  for 
the  future  beyond  1991.  Our  Payload  Model 
goes  about  as  far  as  one  can  go. 

For  the  near  future — for  the  next  18 
years — we  do  have  well  planned  space  pro- 
grams and  possibilities  which  we  can  afford 
on  a  national  basis,  which  do  encourage 
international  cooperation  in  space  on  a  grow- 
ing scale,  and  which  are  the  logical  next 
steps  to  explore  and  use  space. 
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The  many  space  achievements  we  have 
tentatively  planned  for  the  next  18  years 
will  enrich  our  lives,  advance  our  technology, 
and  enhance  our  security.  They  will  be 
achievements  that  we  as  a  people  can  be 
ver>'  proud  of. 


MISSING  IN  ACnON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  fate 
of  all  the  1,300  Americans  listed  as 
"missing  in  action"  in  Vietnam  remains 
today  unresolved.  Failure  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  to  comply  with 
specific  provisions  in  the  Paris  cease-fire 
agreements  for  the  release  of  informa- 
tion on  the  MIA's  is  of  utmost  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress must  not  allow  the  return  of  our 
POW's  to  be  half  realized  and  leave  those 
remaining  families  -a  "lone  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness."  But  rather,  we  must 
recognize  that  voice  as  an  inspiration  to 
this  Congress  and  act  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner to  expedite  a  prompt  and  safe  ac- 
counting for  those  yet  "missing  in  ac- 
tion." 

At  the  recent  mid-winter  conference 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliar>'  in 
Boise.  Idaho,  the  question  of  American 
MIA's  was  thoughtfully  considered.  In 
support  of  those  families  personally  In- 
volved, the  auxiliary  joined  them  in  ex- 
pressing urgent  demand  for  Immediate 
release  of  the  MIA's  and  pass  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Patty  Halstrom  of  Weiser,  Idaho  for 
bringing  this  to  my  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REsoLtrrioN — U.S.  Sesvicemen  Listed  as 
Missing  m  Action 

Whereas:  One  year  ago.  January  27,  1073, 
there  was  an  aereement  by  the  governments 
of  the  tJnIted  States  and  North  Vietnam  to 
cea.oe  firing  at  the  armed  forces  of  each  other, 
and 

Whereas:  It  was  agreed  that  a  full  account- 
ing would  be  made  of  those  listed  as  dead  and 
to  return  these  being  held  prisoner  and  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  account  for 
those  listed  as  missing  In  action,  and. 

Whereas:  Actual  events  since  these  agree- 
ments were  signed  has  been  that  the  United 
States  government  agencies  assigned  to  make 
an  accounting  have  ccme  to  a  jjolnt  of  now 
only  giving  token  Up  service  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and. 

Whereas:  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  reluctant  to  give  assistance 
toward  making  an  accurate  accounting,  and 
In  some  Instances  displayed  contempt  and 
hostile  action.  Including  murder.  In  retard- 
ing the  sincere  efforts  of  our  Inspection 
teams,  which  has  resulted  In  a  lack  of  spirit 
of  the  Inspection  teams  to  carry  out  their 
rerponslblMtles,  and. 

Whereas:  Certain  steps  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  discontinue  search  efforts  and 
to  reclassify  status  of  those  listed  as  missing 
to  a  classification  of  dead,  which  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  presumptive  under  the  condi- 
tions previously  mentioned  along  with  the 
fact  that  certain  U.S.  servicemen  are  known 
to  have  survived  crash  or  battle  and  in  fact 
appeared  in  interviews  whUe  being  held  cap- 
tive, now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary,  Department  of  Idaho,  In  assembly  at 


their  annual  Mid-Winter  Confereace  In  Bojse, 
Idaho  January  26,  1974.  that, 

We  urge  the  United  States  Sanate  PoreigA 
Relations  Committee  to  contlmie  to  conduct, 
hearings  on  the  fate  of  those  men  who  are 
lls'ed  as  "missing  in  action",  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved:  That  Congress  use  every  meaas 
at  Its  disposal  to  make  sure  that  all  man 
listed  as  "missing  In  action"  be  fully  ac- 
counted for. 


FOREIGN  MINISTERS  CONFERENCE 
IN   MEXICO    CITY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Kissinger  for  the  frank 
and  open  spirit  in  which  he  met  with  his 
Latin  American  colleagues  at  the  Porei&n 
Ministers  Conference  last  week  in  Mex- 
ico City.  But  I  am  disappointed  that  no 
concrete  solutions  to  ihe  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  hemisphere  came  out  of  Chat 
meeting.  I— and  many  others — were 
hopeful  that  some  concrete  results  would 
be  achieved  on  such  important  matters 
as  the  role  of  multinational  corporations, 
private  foreign  investment,  civil  rights 
and  human  liberties,  restructuring  of  the 
hemisphere's  political  and  economic  re- 
lations, and  the  OAS  embargo  of  Cuba.  A 
frank  and  open  dialog,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  more  to  come,  is  important  but 
must  lead  to  real  accomplishments,  and 
as  yet  we  have  seen  too  little  of  this.  The 
Secretary  made  a  good  start  by  reach- 
ing agreements  with  Mexico  oti  the  sa- 
linity of  the  Colorado  River  and  with 
Peru  on  the  expropriation  of  American 
firms:  but  it  has  taken  years  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  and  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  take 
years  more  to  resolve  the  other  outstand- 
ing issues.  It  appears  once  again  that  de- 
cisions on  the  reallv  difficult  problems 
have  been  postponed.  I  repeat,  .substan- 
tive dialog  on  foreign  policy  Issues  is 
important.  But  headlines  heralding  "a 
new  relatiomhip"  or  "a  new  dialog" 
must  not  ma.sk  the  laok  of  any  real  prog- 
ress toward  resolving  the  problems. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS       ■ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
for  this  Congre.ss  to  Ftop  trying  to  fool 
ourselvps  and  the  Ameriran  people  con- 
cerning the  solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 
The  only  realistic  solution  is  to  allow  the 
prices  for  various  fuels  to  seek  their  free 
market  levels  which  will  produce  max- 
imum supply. 

The  so-called  windfall  profits  tax 
scheme  and  the  irrational  oil  price  roll- 
back plan  were  subterfuges  that  v/ould 
plainly  be  counterproductive  to  solution 
of  our  prcblsm.  We  need  to  Increase  sup- 
ply, not  mutilate  the  production  and 
supply  system. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  ran  a  very 
good  editorial  on  Monday.  It  was  cap- 
tioned, "An  Expensive  Illusion."  The  oil 
price  rollback  scheme  most  certainly  Is 
'an  expensive  illusion." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  or*TEd  to  be  prlbted  in  the  E*coni> 
as  follows:  *" 

An    EXFENSnC    IlXtTSION 

Oil  Oscaslons  too  numerous  to  count  of 
late  we  have  heard  such  proposals  aa  a  roll- 
back of  crude  oil  price*  supported  with  the 
argume-it  that  each  wanld  "have  consumers" 
unspeclhed  sums  of  money  usually  rt-uning 
well  Into  the  hundreds  ol  mUllous,  U  not  ta 
«ven  more.  This  Is  a  thought  that  seems  to 
have  gained  great  popularity  on  evening  TV 
newscasts.  It  has  gained  enough,  at  Ibast  to. 
merit  some  comment. 

The  current  proposals  of  this  sort  are  simi- 
lar to  Chose  put  forward  last  year,  mostly  in 
refereiice  to  food  prices.  If  meat  prices  were- 
to  be  frozen,  or  U  other  food  prices  were 
frozen  or  even  roUert  back,  it  was  said  the 
producers  and  distributors  would  continue  to 
perform  their  functions,  though  at  reduced 
profit  levels,  the  assumption  being  that  they 
would  do  so  because  they  had  no  option  to. 
do  otherwise.  The  consumer.  In  the  mean- 
time, would  be  given  every  bit  of  protection 
ihe  government  was  ixjund  to  provide. 

The  arguments  advanced  then  were  Just 
as  misleading  as  those  presented' so  alruy  to- 
day m  another  context.  They  are  mislead- 
ing because  they  assume  that  the  avadl- 
abl*  supply  is  comstant  and  certain  to  re- 
main so. 

If  that  had  been  true  with  meat  last  year 
then  It  couM  be  assumed  to  be  equally  true 
of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  this 
year.  If  aU  the  meat  that  the-  American  peo- 
ple wanted  to  buy  was  flowing  freely  through 
the  markets  then,  and  If  all  the  oil  the  na- 
tion can  usefully  absorb  were  flowing  equaHy 
freely  now.  then  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  to  the  public  as  a  whole  whether 
the  producers  and  middlemen  were  forced  to 
make  do.  with  reduced  profits,  even  sharply- 
reduced  profits  or  perhaps  no  profits  at  all. 
But  that  w.-vs  not  the  case  then  nor  Is  It 
the  caoe  now.  The  first  effect  of  the  meat 
price  freeze  was  too  drive  a  lot  of  the  quality 
cuts  off  the  shelves  of  retailers.  The  second, 
which  seemed  to  come  as  a  shock  to  a  good 
part  of  the  nation,  was  to  force  wide  cut- 
backs m  cattle  prodvtctton.  These  cutbacks, 
made  In  various  wa/s  and  for  various  rea- 
sons in  different  are«,  threatened  shortages 
that  could  not  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
considered  as  temporary. 

Nor  was  there  anything  secretive  about 
them.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  study  the 
figures  could  find  their  meanhig  plainly 
stated:  no  matter  how  low  the  price,  there 
was  no  longer  going  to  be  as  much  meat  as 
there  had  been. 

Those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  do 
their  homework  (and  quite  a  number  of 
congressmen  apparently  hadn't)  could  see 
that  with  feedgraln  prices  rising  rapidly 
whUe  a  Ud  was  being  clamped  tightly  en 
retaU  prices,  cattle  raisers  would  only  go 
on  raising  cattle  If  the  packers  and  middle- 
men accepted  the  entire  brunt  of  the 
squeeze.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 

But  even  while  these  warnings  were  being 
sounded,  by  this  newspaper  among  others, 
the  nation's  more  optimistic  folk  continued 
to  whistle  past  the  graveyard  and  to  Insist, 
during  pauses  for  breath,  that  nothing  oould 
be  inherently  wrong  about  using  the  powers 
of  a  benevolent  government  to  protect  the 
consumers  against  excessively  high  food 
prices. 

Well,  as  It  happened  the  price  levels  were 
protected  for  a  while  but  the  consumers  were 
In  for  a  surprise.  Much  of  the  food  they 
wanted  most  wasn't  there  anymore  The  price 
lists  were,  but  the  better  cuts  were  not. 
There  were  the  usual  rumors  of  hoarding  but 
not  much  disposition  to  face  the  truth.  A 
good  deal  of  meat  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  on  the  shelves  wasn't  there  because 
It  was  no  loager  being  produQt<i  «nd 
distributed. 
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So  where  were  the  savings  consuxners  had 
keen  promised?  To  inost  families  they  were 
measurable.  People  were  singly  eaiiskg  less  of 
what  they  wanted  to  eat,  once  the  larder  in 
ttuB  deep  freeze  ran  out,  and  more  of  v.hat 
they  didn't  especially  like.  Many  did  save- 
jomething  by  this  means,  but  the/  could 
have  done  that  anywaj  If  they  had  been  will- 
ing to  cut  their  standard  of  living  a  notch  or 
two. 

With  the  lessons  of  the  recent  pa£l  sup- 
posedly so  fresh  in  mind,  how  is  It  to  be  as- 
jumed  that  enforced  jollbacks  In  the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil  or  of  any  other  fuels  or 
raw  materials  In  short  supply  are  going  to 
produce  different  results?  Would  they  entice 
more  crude  oil  out  of  th£  ground  and  Into  the 
pipelines?  Qr  would  tke  public  ag^la  fiud 
itself  as  horrified  as  it  was  last  year  to  wit- 
ness what  was  happening  to  the  production 
of xaeat? 

It  Is  uiifatr  for  politicians  or  for  anyone 
else  to  deliberately  encaurage  expectaUons 
that  iiave  no  hope  of  being  realized.  Tbere 
Is  no  more  chaace  of  Incseaslng  the  oil  sup- 
ply by  a  rollback  now  tban  there  was  last 
year  ol  niaklng  people  happier  by  freezing 
certain  food  prioes.  This  is  an  Illusion  too  ex- 
pensive even  lor  the  affluent  United  Sta,tes, 


CHESTER  E.  MERROW— HE  MADE  A 
CONrniBUTIDN  TO  HIS  NATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
OS  were  iSeeiiJy  grieved  to  hear  of  the  im- 
tlmeb'  passing  of  Chester  E.  Merrow.  of 
Center  Ossipee,  N.H. 

Chester  Merrow 's  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  all  of  us  in  Congress,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
to  the  Nation.  It  was  a  great  blow  to 
his  lovely  family. 

Chester  Merrow  started  his  long  and 
distingui-shed  career  as  an  educator.  Fol- 
lowing his  education  at  Brewster  Free 
Academy,  at  Colby  College,  and  at  Co- 
lumbia University  he  taught  science, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  for  many 
years  and  then,  to  demonstrate  his  broad 
knowledge,  he  instructed  students  at 
Vermont  Junior  College  In  political 
science  and  history. 

In  1943,  he  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  had  served  briefly  in  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court  before  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

For  two  decades  from  1943  to  1963, 
Chester  Merrow  was  kept  in  Congress 
with  overwhelming  majorities  by  the 
people  in  his  district.  He  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  many  international 
conferences  on  education,  culture,  and 
science,  representing  the  United  States. 

In  1962,  Chester  Merrow  decided  not 
to  run  for  reelection  to  the  House,  but 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  was  defeated  in  the  primary, 
the  first  political  contest  he  ever  lost. 

But,  Chester  Merrow's  expertise,  his 
knowledge  and  his  abilities  were  needed 
in  Washington.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  as  a  Special  Adviser 
on  Community  Relations  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State.  He  served  in  this  im- 
portant position  from  1963  imtil  1968. 

In  1970  and  1972,  Chester  Merrow  ran 
as  a  Democrat  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  defeated  both  times. 

It  is  obvious  from  his  record  and  the 
positions  he  held  that  party  labels  as 


such  were  not  an  obsession  with  Chester 
Metrow.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
His  jEppeal  was  not  the  lact  that  he  was 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  He  went 
befoce  the  peofde  on  the  issues.  He  tried 
to  rejjresent  thair  viewpoints  without  re- 
gard io  whether  it  was  politic  or  whether 
it  was  the  proper  party  position. 

Cfaester  Merrow  was  often  labeled 
a  maverick  Republican.  If  he  had  been 
elected  as  a  Democrat  he  probably 
would  tave  been  labeled  a  nsaverick  in 
that  party  also.  He  was  his  own  man. 
maybe  even  a  "loner"  as  an  editorial  I 
■will  insea-t  in  the  Record  states. 

I  was  aJways  privfipged  to  call  Chester 
Merrow  a  friend,  even  though  for  many 
years  we  were  in  opposite  political 
parties,  and  many  yean;  ago  actually  ran 
against  eacdb  other  for  Congress.  He  beat 
me  gather  handily.  But  we  fought  our 
cau^paign  on  the  issues  and  not  on 
personalities. 

A  little  bit  of  goodness  was  chipped 
away  vnth  the  passing  of  Chester  Mer- 
row. He  is  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Some  people  walk  through  life  quietly, 
with  dignity  and  strength.  He  was  one 
of  these. 

And  he  made  his  contribution  to  all 
of  us. 

May  I  express  my  sorrow  to  his  lovely 
wife,  Nellie,  to  his  son.  Daniel,  who  is 
father  of  Chester's  three  grandchildren, 
to  Chester's  sister,  Barbara  Currier,  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  and  meaningful  editori^J 
from  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Herald 
which  gives  a  further  view  of  this  re- 
markable man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chester  Merrow  Made  a  Contribution 

Tennyson  said  many  years  ago  that  the 
"old  order  changeth,  yielding  to  the  new," 
and,  while  he  didn't  have  poUtlcs  In  mind. 
It  surely  applies  to  that  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  passing  of  Chester  E.  Merrow  from  the 
New  Hampshire  political  scene  created  onlv 
a  minor  stir.  So.-ne  years  ago,  a  veteran  of 
20  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Merrow  elected  to  go  for  the  Senate.  His  ef- 
forts fell  short  and  Louis  C.  Wyman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Merrow  seat  in  the  House. 

After  that  defeat,  Merrow  left  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  l>ecame  active  In  Democratic 
affairs.  As  everyone  familiar  with  The  Public 
Forum  knows  he  was  a  frequent  writer  In  Its 
columns. 

Staff  people  at  The  Herald  always  enjoyed 
a  visit  from  Merrow.  He  was  a  pleasant  per- 
son, and  one  thmg  about  him  was  that  he 
seemed  to  owe  allegiance  to  no  man. 

While  he  was  stUl  an  orthodox  Republican 
and  holding  ofBce  by  the  gift  of  that  party. 
Merrow  always  seemed  to  be  alone.  If  there 
was  a  public  function,  for  example,  such  as 
a  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  aU  the  ether  Republi- 
can VIPs  would  arrive  en  masse. 

Minutes  after  their  arrival.  Merrow  would 
be  seen  strolling  In  the  door  by  himself.  Es- 
sentially perhaps  the  man  was  a  "loner"  but 
even  so  he  was  decent,  and  we  liked  him. 

The  Imprint  he  has  left  on  the  state's 
Democratic  party  won't  be  heavy  In  all  prob- 
ability because  that  party  Is  turning  to  youth 
more  and  more,  but  he  did  make  a  contribu- 
tion. And  heaven  only  knows.  New  Hamp- 
shire's Democrats  could  use  a  lot  of  those. 


BRAZIL 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  by 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  the  distin- 
guished J.  A.  de  Araujo  Castro,  before 
the  Conference  for  Corporate  Executives 
conducted  by  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  January  30,  1974,  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  Brazil  is  a  great  and  good  friend 
of  our  Nation  Her  ambassador  has 
spoken  truthfully  and  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brazil  and  the   World   of   1974 

(By  Ambassador  J.  A.  de  Araujo  Castro) 

It  is  an  extremely  rewarding  experience  for 
me  to  be  here  among  you  today  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Interna- 
tional Management  and  Development  Insti- 
tute for  this  kind  invitation  to  address  you 
at  this  luncheon.  This  Is  the  third  time  I 
respond  to  a  friendly  gesture  from  the  Insti- 
tute since  I  came  to  Washington  and  I  see 
that  such  response  has  become  an  Interesting 
and  gratifying  feature  Inserted  Into  the 
routine  of  my  functions  as  Ambassador  of 
BrazU  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  Indebtedness  towards  the  Institute 
goes  beyond  this  opportunity  of  contact  and 
exchange  with  you.  It  Is  enhanced  by  my  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  the  rele- 
vance and  significance  of  the  purposes,  scope 
and  high  objectives  of  the  'School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Uni\ersity'  and  of  the  "Interna- 
tional Management  and  Development  Insti- 
tute", In  promoting  seminars  such  as  this 
one  now  being  held.  Your  Idea,  as  I  see  It, 
Is  to  arouse,  encourage  and  develop  a  better 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  this 
country,  both  In  the  public  and  In  the  pri- 
vate sectors,  on  the  realities  of  other  peoples 
and  other  nations.  I  know  of  no  other  task  of 
higher  and  greatest  relevance,  either  to  those 
v.ho  listen  or  to  those  who  are  called  to  set 
forth  their  opinions  and  points  of  view.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  theme  of  my  brief  re- 
marks today,  namely  the  necessity  of  striv- 
ing for  a  more  thorough  international  co- 
operation in  the  economic  field,  an  effort 
which  win  encompass  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  promotion  of  a  more  accurate 
reciprocal  knowledge. 

We  are  living  in  an  extremely  fluid  and 
diffuse  stage  of  modern  economic  history 
wherein  the  principles,  the  norms  and  the 
dogmas  held  sacred  for  many  a  decade  have 
suddenly  been  abandoned  and  forsaken  by 
the  virtue  of  the  emergence  of  new  econom- 
ic realities,  which  have  been  ultimately  al- 
tered by  another  set  of  facts  and  events 
which  have  erupted  In  the  international 
economic  structure. 

We  might  tentatively  assert  that  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  transition  started  in  August 
1971,  when  the  inconvertibility  of  the  dollar 
was  established,  and  when  the  United  States 
Government  adopted  some  measures  protec- 
tive of  Its  home  market,  which  have  sub- 
stantially altered  the  terms  of  trade  then 
prevalent.  As  a  matter  of  sheer  fact,  many 
of  us  had  been  for  some  time  quite  aware 
and  conscious  of  the  Imperfections  and  rel- 
ative obsolescence  of  the  trade  and  mone- 
tary system  but  it  took  a  massive  deficit 
In  the  US  trade  balance  and  a  continued 
drain  of  dollars  to  other  monetary  centers 
to  prompt  a  definite  break  with  the  Bretton 
Woods  system.  It  is  relevant  t  point  out 
that  a  protectionist  outlook  and  tangible 
measures  of  a  protectionist  character  can  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  the  steps  undertaken 
In  August  1971  but  to  the  very  sources  and 
causes  of  this  crisis  In  the  International 
market  with  untrammelled  competition  on 
the  part  of  other  highly  industrialized  coun- 
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tries;  It  was  likewise  a  fact  that  those  Amer- 
ica;! exporters  found  their  penetration  Into 
the  consumer  markets  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  greatly  thwarted  to  the  web  of 
protectionist  measures  imposed  on  those 
markets.  And  It  Is  very  Important  to  point 
out  that  the  actions  and  counter-actions 
iBuched  In  the  financial  and  commercial  in- 
ternational fleid.  as  resulting  from  the  con- 
frcntatlon  between  the  great  trade  partners, 
have  come  wlUy-nUly  to  affect  and  afflict  the 
so-called  developed  countries. 

Developing  countries  exporting  commodi- 
ties have  to  face  an  elaborate  and  efficient 
protectionist    machinery    In    the    European 
Common    Market   area.   This    fact,    together 
with   a   high    level    of   international   duties 
levelled   by   the  EEC   countries   on   tropical 
products,    considerably   limits   exports   from 
developing    nations    to    the    area.    American 
exporters   have   expressed   concern   over   the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  EEC.  but 
It    Is   also   true   that   it  signlflcantly   affects 
developing  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
European  Common  Market  Is  currently  ex- 
tending   Its    geographic    boundaries,    within 
Europe  as  well  as  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and   Africa.   As   new  European  nations  Join 
the  Common  Market,  or  as  preferential  and 
discriminatory  agreements  are  celebrate  with 
Mediterranean    and    African    countries,    the 
trend  towards  territorial  expansion  becomes 
also  a  trend  towards  widening  protectionism. 
Protectionist    trends    have    also    asserted 
themselves   up   In   the  American   continent, 
under  various  guises  and  In  several  different 
sectors.   As   I   have   alresady   mentioned,   the 
announcement  on  the  inconvertibility  of  the 
dollar  in  August  '71  was  coupled  with  sev- 
eral measures  of  a  protectionist  nature,  such 
as    the    import    surtax    of    10    per    cent    ad 
valorem,   which  affected  practically  all   im- 
ported   goods    regardless    of    their    origin, 
whether  they  came  from  industrialized  na- 
tions, from  developing  nations,  from  nations 
with  a  surplus  in  their  trade  balance  with 
the  United  States  or,  as  Is  the  case  of  Brazil, 
from  countries  with  a  nepatlve  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States.  Although  the  surtax 
has  been  fevoked  as  a  result  of  the  Smith- 
sonian   Agreement    of    December    1971.    the 
protectionist  trend  does   not  seem  to   have 
disappeared    from    the    American    political 
and  economic  scene.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
felt   In    the    Implementation   of   agreements 
restricting  exports  to  the  American  market, 
in   the  levelling   or  the   threat   of   levelling 
countervailing  duties  on  certain   manufac- 
tured  or   semi-manufactured   products    ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  in  the  proposals 
for    protectionist    bills    in    both    Houses    of 
Congress,  in  the  adoption  of  export  controls 
over   products   especially   important   to   the 
traditional     trade    partners    of    the    United 
States,  et  cetera. 

W©  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
tectionist trend  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
strictly  commercial  field;  It  is  clearly  visible 
in  the  financial  field.  In  practically  all  de- 
veloped economic  centers.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  very  modest  United  Nations 
goal  of  a  contribution  from  industrialized 
countries  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  their  GNP 
In  financial  assistance  to  developing  areas  is 
still  a  long  way  short  of  being  fulfilled.  Also 
well  known,  but  seldom  heeded,  are  the  re- 
peated pleas  made  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amertcan  Bank 
for  no  delays  or  cuta  in  the  contributions  of 
developed  countries  to  those  Institutions. 
especially  with  regard  to  low  Interest  funds 
affecting  the  so-called  least  developed  na- 
tions. We  all  have  heard  disturbing  news  that 
OECD  members  are  considering  restrictive 
measures  on  the  flow  of  capital  in  the  Euro- 
dollar area,  a  move  which  would  certainly 
hinder  the  possibility  of  attracting  resources 
in  that  area.  Ptnally.  It  is  not  stlmiolatlng  to 
notice  the  steadfast  opposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  the  idea  advanced  by  the  developing 
countries  of  establishing  some  sort  of  "link" 


between  the  creation  of  a  new  International 
monetary  standard  and  the  assistance  to 
development. 

I  have  been  calling  your  attention  to  those 
several  contradictions  cr  obstacles  existing  in 
the  international  commercial  and  financial 
scene,  because  they  considerably  hinder  what 
should  be  seen  as  a  priority  goal  of  the 
international  community:  the  accelerated 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
uiiderdeveloped  world.  This  would  benefit 
not  only  those  countries  and  peoples,  but 
the  whole  community  of  nations. 

It  Is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the 
current  international  economic  scene  with- 
out somehow  mentioning  the  so-called  oil 
crisis,  or  energy  crisiE.  Indeed,  It  Is  now 
quite  clear  that  the  recent  events  which 
unfolded  in  the  fields  of  energy  and  of  the 
International  economy  have  wrought  deep 
change  into  the  whole  International  con- 
text, with  reflections  or.  the  entire  gamut  of 
international  relations.  Financial  and  com- 
mercial multUateral  negotiations,  already  In 
the  offing  with  a  view  to  finding  a  new  global 
economic  order  were  suddenly  reversed  and 
will  have  somehow  to  start  again  from 
scratch.  An  a  result  of  the  new  oil  prices, 
the  relationships  among  the  several  world 
economic  centers  were  deeply  altered,  and  it 
is  still  too  early  for  any  precise  evaluation 
of  what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  It  is  how- 
ever clear  that  the  ner  realities  of  the  in- 
ternational oil  economy  wUl  have  profound 
bearing  on  all  sectors  of  activity  throughout 
the  community  of  nations,  affecting  as  wide 
a  range  of  factors  as  Internal  price  structures, 
rates  of  economic  growth,  transportation' 
costs  (both  Internal  aad  International)  and 
the  balance  of  payments  of  each  individual 
country. 

I   will    certainly   not   attempt,   nor   am   I 
qualified  to  do  so,  any  thorough  analysis  of 
the  origin,  the  present  realities  or  the  likely 
consequences  of  the  world  energy  crisis.  But 
I  am  sure  it  Is  proper  to  stress  here  that  al- 
though the  current  rising  trend  In  oU  prices 
was  precipitated  by  the  Middle- East  conflict. 
It  surely  was  not  a  conaequence  of  that  con- 
frontation. In  fact,  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  reverse 
the    declining    trend    In    oil    prices    which 
marked  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  It  Is  im- 
portant   to    observe    that    in    the    past    few 
years  the  appreciation  of  export  commodities 
whether   agricultural    or   mineral,   has   been 
one  of  the  basic  claims  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  has  happened   not  for  academic 
reasons,    but    because    the    expansion    and 
valorization   of  their   foreign   trade,   in   raw 
materials    as    well    as    manufactured    goods 
is  a  vital  element  In  the  promotion  of  their 
economic  development  and  of  the  welfare  of 
their   population.    In    short,    it    has    been    a 
constant    aspiration    and    a    feature    of    the 
diplomatic  activity  of  developing  countries 
to   implement   understandings  and   interna- 
tional conditions  which  would  allow  them  to 
Increase,  In  pi  ice  and  lo  volume,  their  par- 
ticipation In  internatloEal  trade.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  negotiations  about  to  start  on 
the  energy  field  may  bring  about  a  lasting 
and  equitable  agreement.  Let  us  not  forget 
however,  that  for  the  a-hievement  of  such  an 
agreement  it  is  imperative  that  all  Interested 
parties,   developed   and   underdeveloped    na- 
tions,   producers    and    consumers,    have    a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  have  their  vital  In- 
terests   taken    into   attentive    consideration 
It  wUI  be  a  serious  mistake  to  trv  to  estab- 
lish a  new  order  in  this  field  among  a  small 
number  of  countries  and  then  try  to  trans- 
pose   it    to    the    whole    international    com- 
munity.   Such    an    agreement    would    breed 
within    itself   a   dangerous   element   of    im- 
balance and  disintegration. 

Through  a  process  of  chain -reaction,  the 
recent,  Middle  East  crisis  resulted,  as  we  have 
noted,  in  a  profound  dhange  in  world  re- 
lationships. This  is  true  on  the  political 
level,  as  well  as  In  the,  economic,  financial 
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and  monetary  spheres.  The  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  Super-Powers,  among  the  laree 
Industrial   nations,   between  the  industri^ 
ized  countries  and  the  developing  countries 
and    even    among    the   developing   countries 
themselves     have      now      been     profoundly 
changed.    Among    developing    countries,   for 
instance.  It  should  be  no*ed  that  thev  are 
not   affected    ta    any   uniform   way   cr  "with 
equal  intensity  by  the  new  realities  of  world 
economy   and   politics.   The   general   lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries for  the  question  of  development  on  a 
worldwide    basis   may    increase    as    a    result 
of  the  crisis,  as  new  arguments  and  pretexts 
will  undoubtedly  be  found.  Allegations  will 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  crisis  benefits 
exclusively     the     countries     producing    raw 
materials:   the  solidarity  among  those  coun- 
tries ts  liable  to  the  weakened  to  the  extent 
that  .some  of  their  hard-f ought  achievements 
m    International    conferences    may    well    be 
wiped  out.  Short-run  interests  and  consld- 
eratlons  may  cause  the  Industrial  nations  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  pressing  in- 
ternal economic  problems  and  force  produc- 
ers of  some  raw  materials  to  trv  to  maxi- 
mize their  short-term  gains,  however,  ephem- 
eral   and    precarious    that    advantage    mav 
prove.  This  two-fold  danger,  from  both  sides 
Of     the     Internatlcnal     economic     spectrum 
might   Jeopardiz»   the   Btlll    inceptive   effort 
towards  the  acceptance— in  theorv  as  well  as 
in  practice— of  a  concept  of  CoUectl-e  Eco- 
nomic Security  capable  of  spelling  out  a  truly 
universal    and    collective    resnonslbillty    for 
the  problem  of  economic  development    In- 
dustrialized  and   developing  countries,   pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike,  must  strive  pur- 
posefully   together   so    that    the    experience 
gained  during  the  past  decade,  since  UNCTAD 
I,  will  not  be  lost,  and  so  that  an  overt  eco- 
nomic  confrontation  might  be   avoided    By 
the   way,   such   a  struggle   in   the  economic 
field  would.  If  w«  cannot  avert  It.  be  parallel 
to  the  unedlfylng  display  of  power  politics 
in  the  specific  field  of  iaternatlonal  political 
relations.  Any  efforts  towards  a  new  Inter- 
national order  must  be  guided  bv  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United    Nations,    which    rejects    the    use   of 
force— and  I  would  like  to  give  the  word  force 
Its  broadest  connotation— for  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  In  the  International  field 
HOW   will    the   current  crisis   affect   Latin 
America  in   1974?  I  would  like  to  say  first 
that  Latin  American  countries  must  not  re- 
main absent  or  aloof  from  the  discussion  and 
negotiation     of     matters     that    so    directly 
and  intensely  affect  their  national  Interests 
Brazil  has  repeatedly  decried  the  tendency 
to  limit  debate  on  the  great  political  and 
economic  problems  of  tbe  world  to  a  dwin- 
dling circle  of  Oreat  Powers,  which  became  by 
default  the  arbiters  of  the  aspirations  and 
interests  of  mankind  as  a  result  of  the  omis- 
sion  of   the   medium   and   small   countries 
Because     of     its     Juridical     tradition,     its 
historical  experience  and  even  its  increasing 
economic  importance,  arising  from  the  grad- 
ual materialization  of  its  potentialities,  Latin 
America  cannot  remain  excluded  from  this 
process   of  deliberation   and   decision    Con- 
versely,   the  Latin   America  nations  cannot 
shirk  this  fundamental  responsibility  at  the 
outset  of  the  year  1974,  at  the  start  of  the 
transition  towards  a  new  world  order.  The 
Latin     American     countries     cannot     allow 
themselves    to    elude    History    nor    do    they 
wish    to    elude    themselves;    thev    have    no 
higher  aspiration  than  to  pa'ticipate  in  to- 
day's wortd.  with  all  its  great  problems  and 
its  great  hopes.  The  Latin  American  coun- 
tlres  are  increasingly  convinced  of  the  need 
to  affirm  a  principle  of  collective  economic 
security  which  wUl  assure  to  all  peoples  not 
only  the  right  to  survival  but  also  the  right 
to  life  conditions  of  security  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  beg  of  you  to  forgive  me  for  burdening 
you  with  these  considerations,  probably  in- 
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appropriate  for  after-lunch  relaxation,  but 
I  have  often  wondered  that  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  meditate  on  the  need  for  further 
dialogue,  better  ur.derstandlng,  deeper 
awareness  amorg  all  those  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility In  International  matters.  For 
what  you  are  and  for  what  you  represent, 
you  are  certainly  at  the  forefront  of  this 
category  of  people. 

I  wish  to  close  these  remarks  on  a  note  of 
hope  and  conviction.  I  am  indeed  convinced 
that  despite  the  hardships  and  obstacles,  we 
will  overcome  this  period  of  transition  in 
the  economic  history  of  the  world  to  arrive  at 
a  new  order  which  will  ensure  progress  and 
development  for  all  nations.  As  far  as  Brazil 
is  concerned.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  neces- 
sary measures  will  be  taken,  all  necessary 
conditions  shall  be  created,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment, through  the  interaction  of  internal 
efforts  with  International  cooperation,  both 
public  and  private. 

Today,  in  Brazil,  the  only  national  obses- 
sion is  t!^e  obsession  with  the  development. 
We  are  determined  to  follow  on  our  way 
towards  progress,  despite  occasional  difficul- 
ties and  setbacks,  for  we  cannot  renounce 
our  future. 

We  consider  the  development  of  Brazil  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  development  of  Latin 
America,  to  which  we  have  always  belonged 
both  geographically  and  emotionally.  Our  ac- 
tion dees  not  and  will  not  follow  any  dogmas 
or  preconceived  IdeEis,  and  we  will  always  be 
willing  to  Incorporate  our  effort  into  the 
effort  of  other  peoples  and  enrich  our  ex- 
perience with  the  experience  of  those  willing 
to  work  with  us.  The  development  of  Brazil 
is  not  only  a  great  national  project,  but  a 
broad  human  experience.  Integrated  In  the 
effort  of  the  whole  Mankind,  unto  which 
Brazil  Intends  to  remain  faithful  and  com- 
mitted. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  I  submit 
for  publication  in  the  Record  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rttles  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
Relations 

committee  .4nd  subcommittee  members 

1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  trans- 
action of  Commlttse  business  shall  be  en 
Tuesday  of  each  week,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  Chairman. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  Committee 
business. 

3.  Proxy  voting  will  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  were  actually 
present. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  the  chairman  cf  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  number  of  mem:-)ers  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

5  Except  when  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally made  available  by  the  Senate  for  a  sub- 
committee purpose,  no  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall  hold 


hearings  involving  reporting  expenses  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  or  by  decision  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  1-w  or 
Senate  resolution,  subcommittee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed each  Congress  by  the  Chairman. 
They  shall  be  of  three  general  types:  con- 
sultative, "study"  or  "oversight,"  and  ad  hoc. 

Consultative  subcommittees  are  created 
primarily  for  purposes  of  consultation  and 
not  for  the  consideration  of  legislation. 

Study  or  Oversight  subcommittees  are  cre- 
ated to  deal  v,'lth  specific  problem  areas 
which  may  or  may  not  require  legislative 
action  originating  with  the  Committee. 

Ad  hoc  subcommittees  are  created  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  full  Committee  on  specific 
legislation  or  treaties. 

COMMITTEE    TRAVEL 

No  member  of  the  Commute  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Com- 
mittee business  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  who  is  required  by 
Ir.w  to  approve  vouchers  and  report  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  currencies,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Requests  for  authoriza- 
tion of  such  travel  shall  state  the  purpose 
and  when  completed,  a  full  report  shall  be 
filed   with   the  Committee. 

NOMINATIONS 

1.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  not  consider  any  nomination  until  six 
days  after  It  has  been  formally  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

2.  Nominees  for  any  poet  who  are  Invited 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  shall  be 
heard  In  public  session,  unless  a  majority  of 
the   Committee    decrees   otherwise. 

3.  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  been  ac- 
corded security  clearance  on  the  basis  of  a 
full  field  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and.  In  appropriate 
cases,  has  filed  a  confidential  financial  state- 
ment with  the  Committee. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  keep  verbatim  transcript  of  all  Com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  (except  consulta- 
tive subcommittees)  meetings  and  such 
transcripts  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  full  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise. 

WITNKSSES 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  mat- 
ter or  measure  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  If  the  Chairman  so  determines,  the  oral 
presentation  of  witnesses  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  minutes.  However,  written  statements  of 
reasonable  length  may  'be  submitted  by  wit- 
nesses and  other  interested  persons  who  are 
unable  to  testify  in  person. 

TRANSCRIPT  REGULATIONS 

1.  Maintenance  and  security  of  classified 
transcripts. 

a.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  responsibility  for  the  malntenamce  and 
security  of  the  classified  transcripts. 

b.  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  the  classified  transcripts. 

c.  Classified  transcripts  shall  be  kept  In 
locked  combination  safes  in  the  Committee 
offices  except  when  in  active  use  by  au- 
thorized persons.  They  must  never  be  left 
unattended  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
chief  clerk  promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

d.  Classified  transcripts  shall  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  Committee  offices  only  In  the 
possession  of  authorized  persona.  Delivery 
and  return  shall  be  made  only  by  authorized 
persons.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  city  or  the  country,  unless  adequate 
assurances  are  made  to  the  Chairman  for 
their  security. 


e.  Transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Com- 
mittee offices. 

f.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  must  not  be 
divulged  to  any  unauthorized  person. 

2.  Persons  authorized  to  use  classified 
transcripts. 

a.  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee,  in 
the  committee  rooms,  or.  by  permission  of 
the  chairman,  in  their  offices. 

b.  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  the  Committee's  Capitol  offices,  by 
permission  of  the  Chairman. 

c.  Members  of  the  executive  departments 
in  the  departments,  or,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office,  by  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

3.  Declassification  of  executive  transcripts 
and  other  executive  records. 

Executive  transcripts  and  other  executive 
records  of  the  Committee  shaU  be  released 
to  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ice for  unclassified  use  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  that  Agency:  Provided,  That 
no  such  transcripts  or  other  executive  rec- 
ords shall  be  declassified  within  a  period  of 
12  years  except  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  and  with  the  permission  of  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Committee  at  the 
time  such  transcripts  or  records  were  made 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Executive 
Department,  If  any,  concerned;  and  Pro- 
vided further,  That  after  12  years  from  the 
date  such  transcripts  or  records  were  made, 
they  shall  be  declassified  unless  the  Com- 
mittee by  majority  vote  shall  decide  other- 
wise. 

REGULATIONS    POR    THE    TTSE    OF    CLASSIFIED 
MATERIAL    (OTHER  THAN  TRANSCRIPTS  I 

Receipt  and  distribution  of  classified 
material 

1.  All  classified  material  received  or  orig- 
inated by  the  Committee  shall  be  keyed  in 
at  the  Committee's  offices  In  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  "Top  Secret"  shall  be  filed 
In  the  Dlrksen  Senate  BuUdlng  offices  for 
Committee  tise  and  safekeeping. 

2.  E^ach  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  Indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  approved 
by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  Is  to  be 
distributed  outside  the  Committee  offices.  It 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  attached  form,  be 
accompanied  also  by  an  approved  signature 
sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

3.  Distribution  of  classified  material  among 
offices  shall  be  by  Committee  Members  or 
staff  only.  All  classified  material  sent  to 
Members'  offices,  and  that  distributed  with- 
in the  working  offices  of  the  Committee,  shall 
be  returned  to  Room  4229.  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  No  classified  material  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  offices  of  the  Members 
or  of  the  Committee  without  permission  of 
the  Chairman.  Such  classified  material  will 
be  afforded  safe  handling  and  safe  storage 
at  all  times. 

4.  Material  clas^fled  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  offices  for  use  by 
the  Members  and  staff  in  those  offices  only. 

5.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  authorized  to  make 
such  staff  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  regulations. 

STAFF  RECtTLATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing concepts  serve  to  guide  the  staff  in 
its  activities: 

1.  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

2.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time  for 
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asGl8tauc«    In    connection    with    Commltteii 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of   the  Comtalttee  who  call  upon  the 
st&S  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  staff's — as.  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mittee's— primary  responsibility  is  with  re- 
spect to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties  and  nom- 
inations. 

4.  The  staff  and  the  Committee  also  have 
a  responsibility  under  Section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  ".  .  .  each  standing  Commit- 
tee .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  application.  admiolBtra- 
tlon,  and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee."  In 
the  case  of  foreign  relations,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional responsibility  deriving  from  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
By  the  same  token  there  are  limitations  de- 
riving from  the  President's  special  constitu- 
tional position  in  regard  to  foreign  relations. 

5.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  emd  its  Individual  Mem- 
bers, the  staff  should  feel  free  to  originate 
suggestions  for  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
consideratlcn,  making  it  clear  in  every  case 
that  the  decision  lies  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  concerned.  The  staff  should 
also  be  free  to  make  suggestions  to  Individual 
Members  regarding  matters  of  special  Interest 
to  such  Members. 

It  is  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep  Itself 
as  well  Informed  as  possible  in  regard  to  de- 
velopments affecting  foreign  relations  and  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  foreign  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States.  Significant  trends 
or  developments  which  might  otherwise  es- 
cape notice  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  or  of  Individual  Senators 
with  particular  Interests. 

3.  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  in 
paragraph  5,  the  staff  should  bear  in  mmd 
the  workload  of  Senators  and  attempt  not  to 
deal  in  trivia  but  to  limit  Itself  to  broad 
questions  of  basic  policy  or  specific  matters 
which  i>olnt  up  a  question  of  basic  policy. 

7.  The  staff  should  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
should,  therefore,  try  to  help  the  Committee 
bring  to  bear  an  lndeF>endent,  objective.  Judg- 
ment of  proposals  to  the  executive  branch 
and  when  appropriate  to  originate  sound 
proposals  of  its  own.  At  the  same  time,  the 
staff  must  avoid  Impinging  upon  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch 
In  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

8.  In  those  Instances  when  Committee  ac- 
tion requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  staff  must  bear  In  mind  that  under 
our  constitutional  system  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  elected  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  determine  leglalatlve  Issues  in  the  light 
of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the  facts 
as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

9.  The  staff  should  regard  Its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail if  the  CoDMnlttee-staff  relationship  Is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  follow- 
ing criteria  are  suggested : 

a.  The  staff  must  be  completely  nonpar- 
tisan and  responsible  only  to  the  Committee. 
Staff  members  should  be  hired  and  fired  by 
the  Conmilttee  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  without  regard  to  poUtlcal  considera- 
tions. 

b.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  be  Iden- 
tified with  any  special  Interest  group  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their  names 
to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 


c.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
publication  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  In  his  case,  from  the 
Chairman  smd  the  ranltlng  minority  Member. 
In  any  event,  such  public  statements  should 
avoid  the  expression  of  personal  views  and 
should  not  contain  predictions  of  future,  or 
Interpretations  of  past.  Committee  action. 

d.  The  staff  must  In  no  circumstances 
discuss  with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  In  executive  session  or  conversa- 
tions with  individual  Senators  without  spe- 
cific advance  permission  from  the  Committee 
or  the  Senator  concerned. 

PROVISIONS    OF    LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACS' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  governed  by  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Ri:les  of  Procedure  of  the  Subcommittee 

ON  Multinational  Corporations 
(Adopted  by  the  subcommittee,  Jan.  29,  1973) 

1.  No  public  hearing,  public  or  executive, 
connected  with  an  Investigation  shall  be 
held  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  shall  be  kept  fully  Informed  on  In- 
vestigations and  hearings.  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  shall,  on  request,  be  briefed 
by  the  staff  with  respect  to  such  investiga- 
tions. Preliminary  inquiries  may  be  initiated 
by  the  subcommittee  staff  with' the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

2.  Subpenas  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
with  the  approval  o/  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  advised  in  advance  (majority 
members  by  the  chairman,  minority  members 
by  the  ranking  minority  member)  of  the  In- 
tention to  issue  subpenas.  If  a  member  files 
a  written  objection  with  the  chairman  in  2 
working  days  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  subcommittee. 

3.  The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  subcommittee.  This 
authority  m&y  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
when  necessary. 

4.  For  public  and  executive  sessions  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  administering  of  oaths  and 
the  taking  of  testimony. 

5.  All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

6.  Counsel  retained  by  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  present  during  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  at  any  public  or 
executive  hearings  and  to  advise  the  wit- 
nesses of  their  rights. 

7.  Witnesses  who  wUh  to  read  a  prepared 
statement  in  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  20  copies  of  the  statement  with 
the  subcommittee  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  at  which  the  statement 
is  to  be  presented  unless  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  waive  this 
requirement. 

8.  A  stenographic  record  of  a  witness'  testi- 
mony whether  in  public  or  executive  session 
shall  be  made  available  for  inspection  by  the 
witness  and  his  counsel  under  committee 
supervision. 

9.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  subcom- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  be- 
half of  the  subcommittee  by  members  and 
authorized  subcommittee  staff  personnel 
only. 

10.  Any  person  whoae  name  is  mentioned 
In  public  hearings  or  who  Is  specifically 
identified  and  who  believes  that  testimony 
presented  at  a  public  hearing  or  comment 


made  by  a  subcommittee  member  or  coun- 
sel tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  reputation  may  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf  or  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other 
evidence  or  comment  complained  of. 

11.  Testimony  taken  in  executive  session 
shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released 
without  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

12.  Any  corporation  which  has  delivered 
documents  to  the  suboommlttee  by  request 
or  under  subpena  and  which  wishes  to  have 
the  documents  treated  in  a  confidential 
manner  shall  within  2  weeks  after  the  docu- 
ments are  submitted  provide  the  subcom- 
mittee with  a  written  request  that  the  docu- 
ments be  kept  confidential  Including  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons  and  the 
possible  damage  which  may  result  from  dis- 
closure. The  chairman  with  the  approval  ol 
the  ranking  minority  member  shall  be  em- 
powered to  schedule  an  oral  presentation  of 
the  request  for  confidentiality  in  a  duly 
noticed  executive  session.  Following  full  pres- 
entation the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  subcommittee  which 
shall  be  recorded  and  made  public. 

13.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  rules  shall  be 
construed  as  contradicting  or  superseding 
the  rules  of  the  full  Comm'.ttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


TESTIMONY  BY  DR.  MALCOLM  R 
CURRIE  BEFORE  SENATE  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  John  C.  Stsnnis,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
issued  a  statement  yesterday  in  reference 
to  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
of  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currle,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Currle  demonstrated  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  R.  &  D.  budget  in  his  testimony 
and  I  join  with  Senator  Stennis  in  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Senator 
Stennis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  C.  Stennis 

Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currle,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  testified  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  today. 
His  testimony  was  most  Impressive. 

Dr.  Currle  expressed  confidence  in  the 
present  military  potential  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  he  is  concerned  about  the 
trend  of  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
U.S.,  as  against  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the 
future  years.  Including  the  trend  of  spend- 
ing for  research  and  development. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  Dr.  Currle's 
comments  on  lessons  learned  by  the  United 
States  from  the  recent  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  questioned  him  on  this  portion  of  his 
testimony. 

He  testified  that  the  Arabs  scored  Im- 
portant successes — like  the  rapid  crossing  of 
the  Sxiez  Canal — by  using  modern  weaporvB 
and    equipment    developed    by    the   Soviets. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Currle  said  the 
Middle  East  experience  also  shows  that  we 
have  been  on  the  right  track  in  our  own 
conventional  weapons  programs. 

Dr.  Currle  also  cautioned  that  the  circum- 
stances which  would  b«  encountered  In  any 
NATO  war  would  be  very  different  from  those 
In  the  Middle  East.  Such  factors  as  terrain 
and  weather,  he  said,  would  affect  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  and  Soviet  weapons. 
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In  that  connection.  Dr.  Currle  testified 
that  the  U.S.  arsenal  of  weapons  must  look 
to  different  kinds  of  fighting  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions. 

An  unclassified  version  of  Dr.  Currle's  pre- 
pared statement  Is  being  made  available  in 
the  Press  Galleries. 


THE   GENOCIDE    CONVENTION   AND 
FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  International  Genocide 
Convention  has  become  a  point  of  con- 
troversy in  the  move  toward  ratifica- 
tion. Article  III  includes  a  proviso  that 
acts  of  "direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  bring  mandatory  pun- 
ishment. 

Critics  of  the  convention  argue  that 
such  an  agreement  by  the  United  States 
would  result  in  an  abridgement  of  the 
right  to  free  speech,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Since  the  days  of  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  and  the  "clear  and 
present  danger '  doctrine,  the  question 
of  incitement  and  imlawful  expression, 
has  been  heatedly  debated  by  constitu- 
tional experts.  As  a  result,  a  detailed 
code  of  legal  interpretations  has  devel- 
oped to  protect  both  the  individual  and 
society. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  American  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  violate  that  code 
and  thus  be  unconstitutional.  If  the 
treaty  was  contradictory,  then  of  course 
ratification  would  be  impossible.  I  do 
not  advocate  that  we  pass  a  treaty  that 
would  conflict  with  the  highest  law  of 
the  land.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  on 
many  occasions,  no  conflict  exists.  For 
if  we  replace  the  word  "genocide"  with 
murder,  or  any  other  crime,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  incitement  toward  crim- 
inal action  is  already  illegal  and  not  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to 
protect  the  individual  from  the  whims 
of  a  changing  society,  but  it  was  also 
constructed  to  protect  society  from  the 
malice  of  individuals.  The  Genocide 
Convention's  ban  against  incitement  to 
commit  genocide  represents  a  necessarj' 
safeguard  for  society  without  violating 
the  right  to  lawful  free  speech. 

I  again  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 


and  the  continuing  physlclal,  religious  and 
cultural  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple by  the  Soviets,  aU  of  which  Is  the  direct 
consequence  of  secret  Soviet  pacts  with  the 
former  Hitler's  regime;  and 

To  alarm  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet genocldal  actions  by  settlement  of  Rus- 
sian and  other  colonists  on  Lithuanian  soU 
v^^th  the  Intent  to  alter  the  ethnic  character 
of  Lithuania's  population,  and  also  the  re- 
cently Intensified  antl-religlous  activities, 
seeking  to  destroy  all  churches;  and 

To  recall  the  sad  fate  of  Simas  Kudlrka, 
the  many  priests  and  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anian citizens  In  the  forced  labor  camps  in 
Siberia. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that: 

1.  We  repeat  our  demands  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  and  all 
of  their  agents,  thus  enabling  the  Lithua- 
nians to  govern  themselves. 

2.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  seizure 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  and  for  the  moral 
support  for  the  Lithuanian  cause,  and  also 
request  that  aui  Administration  modify  its 
present  foreign  policy  by  seeking  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  enslaved 
nations. 

3.  We  urge  our  Administration  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  world  opinion  on  behalf  of 
the  restoration  of  human  rights  in  Lithuania 
and  to  protest  such  frequent  violations  by 
the  Soviets. 

4.  We  also  urge  our  Administration  to 
withhold  any  further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  it  releases  Simas  Kudlrka  and  the 
countless  numbers  of  other  prisoners. 

And  finally,  be  it  resolved  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio  and  to  the 
news  media. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opirortunity  to  honor  those 
who  died  for  Lithuanian  freedom  and  re- 
quest imanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans on  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
resolution  echoes  my  sentiments  and 
hopefully,  the  sentiments  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  treasure  freedom  above 
all  else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

To  repeatedly  condemn  the  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union, 


A  SHIP  FOR  FERTILIZER 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  possible  answer 
exists  for  the  critical  fertilizer  shortage 
facing  farmers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
A  representative  of  the  Matson  Lines 
called  my  office  to  say  that  one  of  their 
ships,  the  SS  Kopaa,  is  now  available 
for  shipping  anhydrous  ammonia  from 
Alaska  to  our  west  coast.  This  is  indeed 
welcome  news,  if  true,  not  only  for  the 
farmers  of  Idaho  and  other  food-pro- 
ducing States,  but  also  for  the  house- 
wives of  America. 

In  addition,  the  shipowners'  represent- 
ative stated  that  the  SS  Kopaa  had  pre- 
viously made  this  type  of  shipments  and 
was  capable  of  transporting  aUnost  20.- 
000  tons  of  fertilizer.  It  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  negotiations  have  begun 
between  the  fertilizer  producer  and  the 
shipping  line,  and  I  hoiie  that  the  prom- 
ise may  be  realized  and  relief  for  the 
farmers  will  be  provided  shortly. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  and 
in  which  I  have  been  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Oregon,  specifically  pro- 
vides that  a  temporary  suspension  of 
existing  legislation  can  be  granted  only 
if  domestic  shipping  is  not  reasonably 
available.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  an 
American  ship  has  been  located,  and  I 
will  be  most  interested  in  the  progress 
of  arrangements  for  transporting  this 
vitally  needed  agricultural  commodity 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Department  of  Agri- 


culture announcement  concerning  this 
problem,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  shortage  from  the  Idaho  Statesman 
newspaper,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Farm  Pttel  and  FERTn.izEB  Situation 
Somewhat  Tighter 

Washington.  February  25. — A  further 
tightening  of  farm  fuel  and  fertilizer  sup- 
plies during  the  past  week  wtis  reported  to- 
day by  Nicholas  H.  Smith,  Director  of  Energy 
Office  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
( USDA I .  He  described  the  situation  as 
"somewhat  tighter"  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive week. 

Reports  coming  from  state  and  county 
offices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  «ASCS)  show  the  num- 
ber of  states  reporting  adequate  supplies  of 
gasoline  for  agriculture  dropped  from  16  to 
14,  Mr.  Smith  said.  He  pointed  out  that  34 
states  are  reporting  problems  and  one  state, 
Maryland,  reported  virtually  no  gasoline  sup- 
plies were  available  Diesel  fuel  supplies  were 
reported  tight  to  ver>-  tight  in  22  states,  two 
more  than   the  previous  week. 

An  additional  state  reported  tight  sup- 
plies of  LP  gas  last  week,  bringing  the  total 
number  reporting  supply  problems  to  eight. 
Natural  gas  supplies  were  reported  tight  in 
three  states. 

Mr  Smith  added  that  reports  from  ASCS 
offices  continue  to  show  fertilizer  shortages, 
with  nitrogen  shortages  most  severe 

Nitrogen  is  short  m  40  states  and  tight 
in  five.  Mixed  fertilizer  is  short  In  29  states 
and  tight  In  15.  Phosphate  and  potash  sup- 
plies are  up  somewhat  from  two  weeks 
ago,  with  phosphate  still  short  in  30  states 
and  potash  m  24. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  tight  situation  has 
caused  some  delays  In  field  work  and  other 
farming  operations  and  has  also  caused  some 
delays  m  the  movement  of  grain  to  livestock 
feeders  and  terminal  markets. 


[From  the  i  Boise)  Idaho  Statesman, 

Jan.  23,  1974] 

Fertilizer  Crisis  Feared  Worse  Than 

Anticipated 

(By  John  Kuglln) 

Spokane. — The  Washington  Wheat  Com- 
mission was  told  Tuesday  that  a  fertilizer 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  wUl  be 
worse  than  previously  anticlDated. 

Jerry  Sheffels  of  Wilbur,  president  of  the 
Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
told  commissioners  meeting  here  that  "We're 
faced  with  a  real  severe  shortage." 

Sheffels  said  that  the  region's  shortage  of 
anhydrous  ammonia,  previously  pegged  at 
30,000  to  50,000  tons  this  year,  will  probably 
reach  50.000  to  100,000  tons. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  base  from 
which  most  commercial  fertilizers  are  pro- 
duced. Three  pounds  of  nitrogen  derived 
from  anhydrous  ammonia  equals  one  bushel 
of  wheat,  he  said. 

Sheffels  said  the  Midwest,  previously  a 
source  of  anhydrous  ammonia  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  will  not  be  exporting  the  fertUlzer 
base  this  year  because  of  expanded  corn 
production. 

A  Canadian  plant  which  used  to  export 
about  250  tons  of  the  chemical  a  day  vrill 
keep  its  production  in  Canada  and  a  plant 
in  Portland.  Ore.,  of  the  same  capacity,  is 
now  selling  its  entire  production  to  the  plas- 
tics Industry,  the  WAWG  president  said. 

Sheffels  said  the  shortage  will  definitely 
ease  by  mid- 1975  after  a  specially  equipped 
barge  is  constructed  In  a  Seattle  shipyard 
to  move  anhydrous  ammonia  from  a  plant 
on  Alaska's  Kenal  Peninsula  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports. 
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RULES     OP    THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
LABOR    AND    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  section  133B  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RPLES  OF  PRoceotrsE 
(As  amended,  Feb.  7,  1973) 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  Is  meeting  at  the 
time,  or  It  U  otherwise  ordered,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  In  Room 
4232,  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  The  Chair- 
man may,  upon  proper  notice,  call  such 
additional  meetings  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Rule  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
of  a  subcommittee,  or  If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,    shall    preside    at    all    meetings. 

Rule  3.  Meetmgs  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  executive  sessions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  bills  or  resolutions,  or  for  voting,  or 
when  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  by 
majority  vote  of  those  present  orders  an 
executive  session. 

Rule  4.  (a)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c),  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee,  actually 
present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business.  Any  quoriun 
of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  which 
is  composed  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Majority  and  one  member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  Is  actually  present  at 
the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(c)  A  quorum  as  defined  In  paragraph  (a) 
will  be  sufficient  for  ordering  reported  a 
measure  or  matter  from  a  subcommittee: 
provided,  that  If  any  member  present  objects 
to  so  proceeding,  the  me-.sure  or  matter 
shall  not  be  ordered  reported  at  such  meeting 
unless  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee  is 
actually  present  at  the  time  such  action 
Is  taken.  If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting, 
a  measure  or  matter  falls  to  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  an  objection  to  taking 
such  action  without  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee actually  present,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  may.  by  giving  notice 
of  at  least  two  calendar  days  during  which 
the  Senate  Is  In  session,  call  a  subsequent 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reporthTg  such 
measure  or  matter,  and  at  such  subsequent 
meeting  the  subcommittee  may  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  quonun  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (a). 

Rule  5.  With  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Fubcommlttee.  one 
member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hear- 
ings, other  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  While 
proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report 
a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Committee 
such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  members  who 
are  actually  present  at  the  time  such  action 
Is  taken. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  or  ^u^commfttee 
action.  Such  records  shall  contain  the  vote 


cast  by  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  on  any  question  on  which  a 
'•yea  and  nay"'  vote  is  demanded,  and  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  Committee 
member.  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or 
his  assistant,  shall  act  as  recording  secretary 
of  all  proceedings  before  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee. 

Rule  8.  The  Committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  138A  of  the  Le2;:slatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
issue  public, announceneent  of  any  hearing 
It  Intends  to  hold  at  teast  one  week  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.  The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  it  to  file  li^Titten  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  is  good  cause  for  faUure 
to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tion to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments. 
Tne  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is  au- 
thorized to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness 
appearing  before  the  Ccmmittee  cr  a  sub- 
ccmmlttee.  The  Committee  cr  a  subcommittee 
shall,  as  far  as  practlcaWe,  utilize  testimony 
prevlou.ny  taken  on  bi:is  and  measures  simi- 
lar to  those  before   It  for  consideration. 

Rule  10.  Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  dUposltlon. 

Rule  11.  No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  mestlng  of  the  full  Committee. 
No  more  than  one  subocmmlttee  executive 
meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.  It  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommendation 
approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  brmg 
the  matter  to  a  vote  in  tie  Senate. 

P.ule  13.  No  person  other  than  members 
of  the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ccmmittee,  or  de.=:gtiated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee,  except  by  spe- 
cial dispensation  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee cr  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  Is  net  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
f.^r  such  meeting. 

Rule  15.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration 
f-e  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  repealed  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omitted 
and  in  Italics,  the  matter  pronosed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  16.  An  approprlat*  opportunity  shall 
be  siven  the  Minority  to  examine  the  p'-o- 
posed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  flllne  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  Minority  or  Individual  views,  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  shall  be  given  the  Major- 
ity to  examine  the  proposed  text  prior  to 
filing  or  publication. 
Rule  17.  Investigation  Procedures, 
a.  The  Ccmmittee.  or  »ny  subcommittee, 
may  is^ue  subpoenas,  or  hold  hearings  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  only  if  such  investigative  activity 
has  been  authorized  by  majorltv  vote  of  the 
Committee. 
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b.  For  the  purpose  of  folding  a  hearing  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Ccmmittee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum- 
Provided,  however,  that  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Chairman  »nd  ranking  Minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, a  single  member  may  hear  subpoe- 
naed witnesses  or  take  sworn  testimony. 

c.  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote 
delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoenas  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee, or  to  any  member  designated  by  such 
Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  each 
subpoena,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  cr  subcommittee,  and  any 
other  member  so  requesting,  shall  be  noti- 
fied regarding  the  Identity  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  will  be  Issued  and  the  nature  of  the 
Information  sought  and  Its  relationship  to 
the  authorized  Investigative  activity,  except 
where  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  In  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  determines  that  such 
notice  would  unduly  impede  the  Investiga- 
tion. All  information  obtained  pursuant  to 
such  Investigative  activity  shall  be  made 
available  as  promptly  as  possible  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  requesting  same 
or  to  any  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  such  member  In  writ- 
ing, but  the  use  of  any  such  Information  Is 
subject  to  restrictions  Imposed  bv  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Such  information,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  is  relevant  to  the  investigation 
shall.  If  requested  by  a  member,  be  sum- 
marized In  writing  as  stxjn  as  practicable 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
call  an  executive  session  to  discuss  such  in- 
vestigative activity  or  the  Issuance  of  any 
subpoena  In  connection  therewith. 

d.  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted,  while 
the  witness  Is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

e.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  in  an  executive 
hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be  made 
public,  either  In  whole  or  In  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Rule  18.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended  or  suspended  at 
any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  19.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  .shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  1973,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  I 
held  hearings  in  Baltimore  to  determine 
the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  Mary- 
land citizens.  Representatives  from  all 
sectors  of  our  State's  economy  testified, 
and  provided  us  uith  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  fuel  shortages  are 
affecting  the  residents  of  my  State. 

Since  obviously  the  energy  crisis  Is  not 
limited  to  Maryland,  I  would  like  to  bring 
some  of  the  valuable  testimony  we  heard 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  There- 
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fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  of  Capt.  Harry  B.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Charter  Boat 
Association;  Mr.  Lester  L.  Belcher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Waterman's  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  Lawrason  Riggs,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oil  Heat  Association  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  Alexander  H.  Russell,  president 
of  the  Bums  &  Russell  Co.;  and  Mr.  W. 
F.  Holin,  of  the  Maryland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Pecord,  as  follows: 
Maryland  Charter  Boat  Association, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

DEAR  Senator:  My  name  Is  Captain  Ed 
Darwin.  I  am  a  charter  boat  captain  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Charter  Boat 
Association.  There  are  approximately  325 
charter  fishing  boats  that  carry  from  six  to 
fifty  passengers  operating  from  ports  on  the 
entire  Chesapeake  Bay.  Our  principal  Income 
is  derived  by  offering  our  services  to  local  and 
rtsitlng  sportflshermen  from  mid-April  until 
Iste  February.  The  dates  differ  In  each  Bay 
area. 

The  captains  have  Invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  their  boats  and  equipment.  This 
constitutes  a  "life  time"  savings  to  many. 
Most  of  us  have  no  ether  trade  or  occupa- 
tion. These  men  cuuld  lose  their  boats, 
homes  and  other  assets  unless  they  are  able 
to  work. 

There  are  related  industries  and  areas  that 
will  be  hurt  immeasurably  If  we  are  forced 
to  keep  our  crafts  moored.  The  economy  of 
fishing  centers  such  as  Rock  Hall,  Tllghman 
Island.  Chesapeake  Beach,  Annapolis,  Solo- 
mons Island.  Kentmoor  and  many  others 
aepends  on  the  charter  boats  that  operate 
from  these  areas.  The  bait  harvesters  and 
sellers  market  will  be  reduced.  Pishing  tackle 
and  marine  equipment  Industries,  hotels, 
motels  and  restaurants  will  suffer  as  will 
state  and  federal  tax  revenues.  We  hope  that 
the  policy  makers  are  aware  of  these  and 
other  ramifications  If  we  are  forced  to  close 
our  Industry  due  to  the  lack  of  fuel. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  considered  as  a  rec- 
reation. We  do  provide  a  participating  type 
of  pleasure  for  the  sportsman  but  It  is  our 
livelihood.  Since  this  Is  our  livelihood,  we 
feel  that  this  should  be  the  primary  consid- 
eration for  fuel  allocation. 

The  type  of  fishing  we  do  Is  unique  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  should  not  be  Judged 
as  part  of  the  ocean  fisheries.  We  are  not 
forced  to  run  for  hours  to  get  to  our  fishing 
grounds.  Ocean  charter  boats  burn  large  vol- 
umes of  fuel.  We  require  only  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  gallons  per  day  per  boat. 

We  are  aware  that  a  critical  fuel  shortage 
has  occurred  and  are  willing  to  participate 
In  any  way  to  help  alleviate  this  crisis.  We 
hope  that  the  answer  to  the  national  crisis 
Is  not  to  create  a  personal  crisis  where  our 
industry  Is  made  to  bear  an  unjust  burden. 
The  charter  boat  captains  would  like  to  con- 
tinue as  an  asset  to  the  state  and  not  become 
a  liability  where  state  aid  or  welfare  Is  neces- 
sary. Our  Industry  Is  directly  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  fuel  we  obtain.  Therefore,  we 
wish  to  be  considered  for  a  priority  fuel  al- 
location. 

The  Maryland  Charter  Boat  Association  is 
grateful  to  this  committee  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak.  We  would  appreciate  notice  of 
future  hearings  so  that  we  can  attend  and 
explain  our  position.  We  are  willing  to  do 
anything  or  go  anywhere.  If  It  la  necessary, 
to  continue  our  existence. 
Sincerely, 

Capt.  Edwin  M.  Dabwin. 


Testimony   by   Lestee  J.   Belcher,   Jr. 
December  26,  1973. 
Gentlemen:    I   am  Lester  J.   Belcher,   Jr., 
President  of  the  Maryland  Watermen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  this  moment,  the  seafood  industry  of 
Maryland  U  in  proximate  danger  of  being 
snuffed  out  at  its  source — the  working  water- 
man— for  lack  of  fuel.  Many  of  the  water- 
man's usual  fuel  sources  are  already  desper- 
ately short,  and  getting  those  sources  sup- 
plied is  posing  a  serious  and  frustrating  prob- 
lem for  everyone  concerned,  user,  source, 
supplier,  and  allocation  official  aUke. 
The  problem  stems  from  five  key  facts. 
First,  the  major  oil  companies,  In  com- 
pliance with  the  national  directives,  have  cut 
back  across-the-board.  But  In  the  process 
of  obeying  the  letter,  they  have  ignored  the 
spirit.  They  have  adopted  a  policy  of  supply- 
ing their  own  brand-name  service  stations 
first,  and  letting  all  others  take  whatever 
may  be  left. 

Second,  although  dlesel  fuel  Is  now  under 
a  mandatory  allocation  plan,  gasoline  Is  not. 
Third,  most  Maryland  watermen  are  Chesa- 
peake Bay  watermen,  and  the  preponderant 
majority  of  them  do  not  use  dlesel  engines  In 
their  boats.  They  use  gasoline  engines,  mostly 
converted  auto  motors. 

Fourth,  although  commercial  flishermen 
have  a  top  priority  for  fuel  under  both  the 
mandatory  and  so-called  "voluntary"  sys- 
tems, enforcing  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
first  has  been  frustrating,  and  enforcing  the 
second  impossible. 

Fifth,  In  order  to  present  a  cogent  and 
forceful  argument  so  that  allocation  officials 
can  clearly  understand  the  true  need,  and 
urgency  of  our  watermen's  situation  and 
act  to  correct  It,  we  must  first  know  pre- 
cisely what  we're  talking  about. 

Unfortunately,  nobody — absolutely  nobody, 
at  any  level.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  amongst 
watermen  themselves — has  any  accurate 
comprehensive  data  of  any  sort  on  water- 
men In  Maryland,  much  less  data  appropri- 
ate to  calculating  the  management  of  fuel. 
Let  me  repeat  that  In  plain  terms:  I  am 
saying  that  nobody  knows  what  they're  talk- 
ing about. 

Now,  that's  pretty  hard  language,  and  It's 
going  to  be  loudly  contested  by  certain 
bureaucrats  who  have  spent  lifetimes  devel- 
oping statistics.  However,  whenever  pinned 
down  to  providing  specifics.  It  quickly  be- 
comes apparent  that  vlrtuaUy  all  existing 
data — when  there  is  any — is  In  fact  based 
chlefiy  upon  a  mixture  of  bureaucratic  ex- 
perience, hopeful  Judgment,  and  educated 
guesswork,  rather  than  hard  and  direct  re- 
search at  source.  And  what  little  Information 
Is  available  lacks  the  very  data  lines  that 
might  make  it  at  all  useful  for  most  pur- 
poses. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  about  28.000  com- 
mercial fishing  licenses  Issued  each  year 
in  Marvland,  and  these  are  held  bv  some 
21.000  Individuals. 

Some  licenses,  such  as  glU  net  licenses, 
are  Issued  In  100-yard  units.  Clamming 
licenses  are  Issued  by  the  boat.  Oyster  li- 
censes are  issued  by  the  person,  and  there  are 
four  different  kinds,  depending  on  the  har- 
vesting technlqiie,  ranging  from  sail  dredg- 
ing to  hand-tonglng,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
There  are  licenses  for  almost  everything 
and  everybody  you  can  imagine. 

The  jKilnt  is,  that  there  Is  no  point;  there 
Is  no  consistency,  no  single  thing  you  can 
hang  a  statistic  on,  and  nobody's  ever  tried. 
That's  for  openers.  Next,  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  many  professional  watermen 
have  more  than  one  license,  refiectlng  dif- 
fering waterwork.  That's  the  reason  why 
there  are  about  28,000  licenses  but  only 
21,000  people  involved.  But  this  has  never 
been  sorted  out.  Some  watermen  have  their 


own  boats,  and  some  work  with  those  who 
do,  and  some  switch  back  and  forth.  Some 
work  at  only  one  thing  in  season,  and  then 
go  ashore.  Some  work  year-long  at  filrst  one 
thing  and  then  another.  Some  are  part-time, 
and  then  only  when  there's  something  going 
close  by. 

But  many  more  license-holders  are  not  In 
fact  professional  watermen  at  all.  Some  are 
wives  who  occasionally  help  their  husbands. 
Many  are  in  fact  children.  A  vast  number  are 
simply  people  who  have  an  amateur  hangup 
about  waterwork  for  one  reason  or  another. 
For  exampla.  there  are  a  number  of  people 
In  the  area,  many  of  them  office-workers, 
whose  Idea  of  a  suitable  two-weeks  vacation 
each  year  is  to  take  a  part-time  job  on  a 
waterman's  boat,  or  their  own. 

There  are  even  more  whose  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  license  stems  from  their  desire  to  have 
their  own  fish  or  crabs  or  oysters  or  what- 
ever now  and  then,  but  because  of  the  tech- 
niques involved  are  required  to  be  licensed. 
An  example  of  this  we've  heard  of  concerns 
a  person  in  the  Annapolis  area  who  each  year 
holds  a  huge  party  at  which  oysters  are 
served,  and,  because  of  the  retail  cost  and 
because  he  gets  a  kick  out  of  It,  the  host  uses 
his  oysterlng  license  once  a  year  so  he  can 
legally  hand-tong  a  few  bushels  for  his 
party— period.  As  If  this  kind  of  thing  did 
not  confuse  the  issue  enough,  there  are  also 
apparently  a  large  number  of  license-holders 
who  simply  renew  them  without  using  them 
at  all. 

Again,  nobody  has  the  slightest  idea  who's 
who,  how  often,  how  many,  when  or  why. 

Nor  has  anybody  ever  taken  the  time  to 
even  match  up  licenses  In  order  to  learn  who 
has  more  than  one  kind,  or  which  kinds. 
This  confusion  and  duplication  has  al- 
ready cost  this  state  a  bundle  in  printing 
and  postage  alone.  The  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  its  own  publication  for 
licensees  and  malls  It  out  using  a  list  It  made 
up  from  license  names  and  addresses.  The 
Maryland  Watermen's  Association  also  has  a 
publication,  and  we  are  allowed  to  purchase 
the  same  list  and  labels,  which  we  appre- 
ciate. But  each  time,  we  have  to  go  over 
every  name  on  a  list  of  tens  of  thousands. 
pulling  off  duplicate  labels. 

We  find  three  or  four  people  In  the  same 
family  in  the  same  house.  Only  one  publica- 
tion is  necessary.  We  find  that  John  Smith 
is  listed  elsewhere,  also  as  J.  Smith,  J.  Q. 
Smith,  J.  Qulncy  Smith,  Qulncy  Smith,  and 
John  Qulncy  Smith — all  at  the  same  ad- 
dress. Sometimes  we  find  that  Smith  seems 
to  be  living  In  two  or  three  places  simul- 
taneously. Some  we  know  have  died,  and 
others  moved  away. 

The  DNR  Is  well  aware  of  this  mess,  but 
they've  never  had  the  time  or  people  to 
sort  it  out,  and  it's  a  Job  that  must  be  done 
by  a  thoughtful,  knowledgeable  human  be- 
ing, not  a  pushbutton.  So  the  mess  builds 
up,  and  the  expense  stays  up  and  gets  worse. 
Now  let's  look  at  the  people  Involved.  We 
already  know  that  some  licensees  are  water- 
men and  some  are  not.  And  we're  pretty  sure 
that  most  of  those  who  are  not.  are  sJso 
pretty  well  educated,  make  pretty  good 
money,  and  live  pretty  well,  because  we've 
met  some  like  that.  We  also  think  that  most 
of  these  non-watermen  are  like  that,  but  we 
don't  know,  and  nobody  else  does  either. 

We  are  sure  that  most  resU,  professional 
watermen  live  more  or  less  hand-to-mouth, 
too,  and  there's  lots  of  evidence  on  that,  but 
we  don't  know  exactly.  We  think  that  about 
65';  of  Maryland  watermen  are  black  but 
we  don't  know  for  certain. 

We  are  also  pretty  sure  that  most  water- 
men live  in  what  the  Government  would  clas- 
sify as  disadvantaged  communities  or  situa- 
tions-— but  we  can't  prove  anything,  becaxise 
nobody  knows  anything. 
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It'«  not  that  nobody's  made  any  studies. 
We  have  bagsful  of  studies,  heaps  of  studies, 
whole  libraries  full  of  studies,  all  full  of 
guesswork  gathered  at  great  expense.  The 
nearest  thing  to  a  socio-economic  study  of 
watermen  In  recent  years  was  a  little  Job 
done  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Marasco  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  It  was  paid  for  under  a  1971 
Federal  contract,  done  In  1972,  and  published 
Just  last  June.  It  was  called  "An  AppraistU  of 
the  Alternative  Earning  Power  of  the  Mary- 
land Oystermen"  and  is  very  Interesting  and 
bears  out  a  lot  of  feelings  many  of  us  In  and 
out  of  Government  have  had  about  watermen 
generally. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  Dr.  Marasco  was 
only  able  to  Interview  133  oystermen  In  four 
communities  out  of  maybe  9,000  or  so  all  over 
the  place,  and  he  admits  In  his  study  that — 
and  I  quote — "It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  repre- 
sentative these  four  communities  are  .... 
sufficient  information  la  not  readily  available 
to  Identify  the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion of  oystermen  In  Maryland,  and  relate 
them  to  those  of  the  sample  fishermen  In 
these  communities." 

Any  of  us  can  very  safely  say  the  same 
thing  about  any  other  commercial  licensee 
In  Maryland,  and  I  Just  can't  emphasize 
enough  how  frustrating  and  miserable  it  was 
for  us  right  after  Hurricane  Agnes,  Just  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  any  good  hard  socio- 
economic data.  Everybody  knew  that  Agnes 
wrecked  the  Industry,  everybody  knew  that 
thousands  of  p>eople  were  out  of  work  and 
many  financially  ruined,  and  everybody  knew 
this,  and  everybody  knew  that — but  trying 
to  get  solid  relief  out  of  a  Government 
agency  by  saying  "everybody  knows"  was  a 
waste  of  time.  They  "knew",  too.  What  they 
didn't  know,  and  had  to  know,  and  what 
neither  we  nor  the  State  could  tell  them 
so  they  could  pick  out  the  right  kind  of 
appropriation  or  write  the  right  kind  of 
relief  bill,  was  exactly  what  the  losses  were, 
exactly  how  many,  exactly  to  whom  and 
when  and  why,  or  exactly  anything  else.  No- 
body knew  that. 

Now  let's  look  at  boats.  Workboats  vary 
hugely,  from  the  famous  shlpjacks,  which 
use  power  two  days  a  week  only,  but  an 
auxiliary  motor  on  deck  all  the  time,  down 
to  large  rowboats  with  outboards,  often  em- 
ployed by  crabbers,  and  often  part-time. 

Ownership  of  those  boats  Is  a  matter  of 
record,  but  there  are  two  sets  of  records — 
Federal  documentation  and  State  registra- 
tion and  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  match 
these  up,  and  that's  a  situation  that  has 
made  it  easy  for  somebody  to  steal  a  boat 
and  cook  up  genuine  but  Illegal  alternative 
papers  for  It,  and  there  are  Coast  Guard,  FBI 
and  Marine  Police  cases  on  file  to  prove  It. 

What's  more,  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to 
match  either  kind  of  boat  ownership  with  a 
license -holder  as  such.  In  order  to  try  fo 
figure  out  who  might  have  what  kind  of  boat 
for  what  use,  or  average  values  or  ages  or 
types  or  anything  else. 

Now  to  the  fuel  situation.  The  state  glibly 
asserts  that  the  Maryland  watermen  use 
between  18  and  20  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line a  year — but  all  they  have  any  facts 
on  la  the  2-mllllon-odd  on  which  watermen 
have  bothered  to  file  for  their  9-cent-per- 
gallon  road  tax  refund.  Very  few  watermen 
ever  file  for  a  refund,  partly  because  they 
characteristically  avoid  any  contact  with 
government  officials  whenever  possible,  part- 
ly because  they  don't  realize  how  much  it 
coats  them  not  to  file,  partly  because  few 
even  know  they're  entitled  to  It,  and  partly 
because,  as  Dr.  Marasco's  tiny  study  of  a 
few  oystermen  sugj-esta.  most  hsve  less  than 
an  8th  grade  education,  and  a  lot  are  just 
plain  functional  Illiterates. 

So  nobody  knows  how  much  of  which 
kinds  of  fuel  are  really  being  used,  or  even 
whether  it's  genuine  professional  watermen 
who  are  using  It. 


Furthermore,  nobody  knows  dimly,  much 
less  e.Kactly,  what  the  watermen's  fuel  use- 
rate  is  at  dUTerent  seasons,  nor  is  it  known 
who  all  their  dockslde  sources  are  nor  In 
what  quanttly,  nor  to  whom,  nor  to  what 
kind  of  boat  in  what  season,  nor  for  what 
purpose. 

Complicating  that  is  the  further  fact  that 
watermen  are  migratory  In  their  work.  The 
Bay  Is  195  miles  long,  and  those  who  want  a 
catch  must  travel  to  where  they  can  get  it 
and  often  stay  in  that  sector  days  at  a  time. 
It  follows  that  they  will  fuel  up  in  that  area, 
rather  tlian  their  usual  home  area,  for  as 
long  as  necessary.  Thus  the  supplier's  need 
itself  Is  mobile  and  erratic,  according  to 
catch,  season,  weather,  and  where  the  op- 
portunity lies.  On  that  nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  predict  anything  exactly,  but  some 
kind  of  compensating  fuel  allotments  for 
suppliers  must  be  worked  out. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  "What  is  a 
workboat?"  Some,  such  as  the  common  clam- 
boats  or  oyster  patent-tongers.  are  self- 
evident  but  only  at  the  time  you  look  at 
them,  because  they  can  change  rigs.  A  large, 
open  outboard  of  any  kind  may  be  a  workboat 
or  not,  depending  upon  Its  use  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  the  fln-flshlng  sec- 
tor of  the  Industry,  where  it  becomes  rather 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  cabin 
cruiser  and  a  workboat  for  fuel  allotment 
purposes.  For  example,  charter  boat  opera- 
tors have  no  fuel  priority  classification  of 
any  kind,  and  this  is  logical  on  the  surface, 
because  they  are  very  apparently  taking  out 
sport  fishermen,  and  that  is  recreation,  not 
conrmierclal  production.  What  a  lot  of  people 
never  realize  is  that  these  "recreational" 
trips  are  in  fact  productive  because  all  the 
fish  are  eaten,  some  by  the  sportsman  or 
his  friends,  and  extra  catches  often  end  up 
on  the  op>en  commercial  market,  supple- 
menting the  charter  boat  skipper's  Income 
from  the  trip. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on, 
but  I  don't  think  I  have  to.  The  message 
is  loud  and  clear:  until  every t>ody  concerned 
has  a  lot  of  geniune  and  precise  data  right  in 
their  hands,  nobody,  but  nobody,  will  have 
the  foggiest  notion  what  any  watermen  are, 
who  are  they,  why  they  are,  where  they  are, 
what  they  do,  when  they  do.  how  they  do. 
what  their  actual  needs  are.  what  the  state's 
actual  needs  are.  what  anybody's  plans  are 
or  ought  to  be,  whether  the  needs  or  plans 
are  right  or  wrong,  too  big,  too  small  or  Just 
right,  or  who  should  get  what  share  of  what 
for  what  purpose,  if  any. 

And  that  kind  of  data  can  only  be  gotten 
directly  from  the  license-holder  himself,  on 
a  face-to-face  basis. 

Right  now.  the  fuels  problem  Is  giving 
Maryland  watermen  the  biggest  pl-ture  of 
economic  disaster  they  or  this  state  has  ever 
faced,  and  accurate  information  is  the  only 
protective  weapon  we  can  use  to  fight  with, 
and  we  don't  have  any. 

As  I  see  it,  that  leaves  three  alternatives. 
First,  we  can  sit  here  and  ignore  the  situa- 
tion or  dilly-dally  for  weeks  over  details,  and 
risk  obliteration  of  the  second -largest  com- 
mercial fisheries  in  the  United  States,  along 
with  everybody  in  it. 

Second,  we  can  kid  ourselves  into  believing 
that  the  shortage  will  disappear  tomorrow,  or 
that  Just  by  saying  "everybody  knows"  we 
can  persuade  the  government  to  enforce  a 
guaranteed  supply  of  ftiel  on  a  wllly-nillv 
bstsis.  ' 

Or  third,  we  can  immediately  effect  a 
wholesale  personal  survey  of  every  commer- 
cial licensee,  preferably  handled  at  the  point 
by  selected  watermen — the  only  people  wa- 
termen will  talk  to — do  Jt  fast,  and  then  see 
to  it  that  every  bit  of  that  data  is  processed, 
computerized  and  analyeed  forthwith  by  an 
appropriate  agency,  and  then  get  those  anal- 
yses Into  the  hands  of  the  suitable  authori- 
ties, with  all  urgent  spee  I. 
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That  alone  won't  guarantee  enough  fuel 
but  It  will  give  us  the  bast  and  only  weapon 
we've  got  to  get  any  at  all.  and  we're  not 
talking  about  anything  less  than  simple  sur- 
vival  right  now.  If  we  do  survive  this,  the 
data  will  be  invaluable  In  the  future  in  as- 
sessing all  aspects  of  the  entire  seafood  in- 
dustry. Its  people  and  Its  potential,  using 
realities  and  not  guessv.'ork. 

There  must  be  definition,  identification, 
and  precision.  As  of  this  moment,  none  of 
these  factors  exist,  and  the  entire  watering 
Industry  of  Maryland  thereby  risks  sudden 
extinction. 

Gentlemen,  the  choice  Is  yours. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Lawbason  Ricgs,  Jr. 

I  am  Lawrason  Riggs,  Jr.,  President,  Oil 
Heat  Association  of  Mar>-land.  I  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  55  companies  who  are  members 
of  our  association  and  who  among  them  are 
responsible  for  supplying  heating  oils  and 
service  to  more  than  200,000  homes  ir  Marv- 
land.  ^ 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  speak  In  praise 
of  the  organization  set-i;p  by  Governor  Man- 
del.  We  have  found  his  staff  advisers  and  the 
people  in  the  state's  new  Energy  Office  to  be 
very  energetic  and  remarkably  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  heating  oil  dealers  experiencing 
supply  problems.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
these  people  are  working  under  e.xtreme 
emergency  conditions  and  that  their  work 
has  not  been  made  easier  by  a  serious  lack  of 
clear  cut  information  about  overall  fuel  sup- 
plies. Nevertheless,  we  do  know  of  a  number 
of  cases  where  local  heating  oil  dealers  and, 
in  turn,  their  householder  customers  have 
been  spared  the  calamity  of  total  runouts 
as  a  result  of  the  Intervention  of  the  Mary- 
land State  energy  people.  I  think  the  most 
important  point  that  our  ir.dustrv  can  make 
today  Is  the  widening  inequity  of  the  sacri- 
fice being  required  by  various  segments  of 
our  population — and  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  government  to  recognize  this  in- 
equity. 

The  situation  is  really  quite  simple.  The 
millions  of  American  families  who  live  in 
oil  heated  homes  are  being  asked  to  dial  down 
their  thermostats  because  they  are  faced 
with  an  almost  certain  shortage  of  heating 
oil.  The  President  has  decreed  a  15 <r;^  reduc- 
tion from  1972  levels  In  the  availability  of 
heating  oil  for  residential  purposes.  Ob- 
viously, the  homeowner  who  has  oil  heat  has 
no  choice  but  to  comply  with  the  directive 
that  he  cool  down  his  house.  It's  either 
that — or  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  who  have  either  natural  gas 
heat  or  electric  heat  are  not  required  to 
change  their  living  habits  in  any  way— al- 
though both  government  and  utility  Interests 
have  Issued  pious-sounding  conservation 
suggestions.  However,  these  suggestions  are 
hardly  in  htirmony  with  the  actual  practices 
of  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
to  use  one  example.  Tlils  company  Is  not  only 
supplying  all  the  gas  and  electricity  its  cus- 
tomers can  use.  but  is  actually  adding  new 
customers  every  day  for  both  gas  heat  and 
electric  heat.  In  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  cuetomers  who  are  in- 
stalling either  gas  or  electric  heat  are  con- 
verting from  oil.  For  a  coruntry  that  purports 
to  be  rationalizing  its  energy  policy,  such  a 
situation  Is  nothing  less  than  Incongruous — ■ 
as  well  as  extremely  inequitable. 

The  only  reason  the  electric  Industry  la 
able  to  continue  to  add  new  electric  heating 
customers  Is  because  the  electric  companies 
are  able  to  obtain  the  No.  2  oil  they  need  to 
operate  the  highly  inefficient  peak-load 
turbines  used  to  generate  electricity  during 
cold  weather.  The  electric  companies  have 
been  able  to  outbid  our  member  dealers  for 
0.1  supplies,  while  at  the  same  time  being  one 
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of  the  major  causes  of  the  heating  oil  short- 
age. The  amount  of  home  heating  oil  being 
used  to  generate  electric  power  has  risen  over 
800';  in  the  past  few  years.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  that  in 
circumstances  like  those  prevailing  at  the 
present,  it  Is  entirely  wrong  to  permit  the 
expansion  of  electric  heat.  Between  2 '2  and 
3  times  as  much  oil  is  required  by  the  utility 
company  to  generate  the  electricity  to  heat 
a  home  as  would  be  required  If  that  home 
were  heated  by  an  on-site  oil  burner.  And  yet, 
as  I  said,  our  industry  Is  short  of  oil,  our 
customers  are  suffering  some  discomfort — 
while  the  electric  companies  are  not  only 
continuing  to  provide  electricity  for  a  waste- 
fully  inefficient  method  of  heating — but  are 
preempting  our  normal  supplies  of  oil  to  per- 
mit their  expansion.  At  the  minimum,  we 
believe  there  should  be  a  ban  on  new  electric 
heating  Installatloiis.  In  the  long  range,  we 
believe  that  electric  companies  should  be 
required  to  use  fuels  other  than  home  heat- 
ing oil  for  power  generation. 

As  I  Indicated,  the  utility  companies  are 
adding  new  gas  heat  customers  also.  Here 
again,  they  are  able  to  capitalize  on  this 
situation  because  of  practices  which  are  very 
definitely  depriving  the  homeowner  who  has 
oil  heat  of  his  rightful  supply  of  heatmg 
oils.  The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany has  contracts  with  174  large  commer- 
cial, institutional  and  industrial  users  who 
receive  their  gas  service  on  an  "interruptlble" 
basis.  Although  these  customers  are  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  company's  overall  custom- 
er li£t  in  numbers,  the  amount  of  fuel  they 
use  represents  a  highly  significant  volume — 
since  they  are  major  industries,  large  hous- 
ing complexes,  larc.e  office  building?,  hospi- 
tals and  public  structures.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  idea  of  '"Interruptlble"  gas 
service.  What  Is  new  is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract periods  of  interruption  have  Increased 
from  some  20  days  per  year,  just  2  or  3  years 
ago,  up  to  100  days  during  the  present  winter. 
An  additional  and  highly  Important  new  ele- 
ment Is  the  fact  that  whereas  these  large 
interruptlble  customers  used  no  home  heat- 
ing oil  whatever  as  stand-by  fuels  as  recent- 
ly as  1970,  today  home  heating  oil  represents 
a  substantial  share  of  the  energy  required 
by  this  group  of  large  users  during  the 
periods  of  gas  Interruption.  Here  again,  the 
practices  of  public  utility  companie.'s  have 
enabled  these  companies  to  do  business  pretty 
much  as  usual  but  have  deprived  the  home- 
owner wSth  oil  heat  of  his  rightful  and  tradi- 
tional supply  of  home  heating  fuel.  We 
believe  that  gas  utility  companies  aiid  their 
customers  should  share  in  the  energy  short- 
age just  the  same  as  our  customers  are  shar- 
ing. In  the  short  range,  we  urge  that  all  gas 
customers  be  subjected  to  the  same  energy,- 
cutbacks  that  are  being  Imposed  on  oil 
heat  cvistomers.  In  conclusion,  I  think  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  all  fuels  and 
sources  of  energy  are  interdependent.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  penalize  one  group  of 
customers — so  that  another  group  can  carry 
on  as  usual.  The  times  cry  out  for  coherent 
energy  policies  and  regulations. 

To  sum  up,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  electric  companies  be  pro- 
hibited from  adding  new  EHectrlc  Heat  cus- 
tomers—as long  as  the  utilities  are  using 
scarce  home  heating  oil  supplies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  peak-load  electricity. 

2.  That  the  gas  companies  be  required  to 
continue  to  serve  their  "Interruptlble  Cus- 
tomers" rather  than  dumping  them  on  the 
hard-pressed  oU  Industrj'  at  a  time  when  the 
gas  companies  are  adding  new  residential  gas 
heat  customers.  In  other  words,  dumping 
their  low-rate  customers  to  take  on  new 
customers  paying  high  rates. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


The  BtJRNS  i  Russell  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Federal  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  Thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  allowing  me  to  make  a  brief 
presentation  on  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis  as  it  relates  to  the  problems  of  the 
petrochemical  business.  For  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  I  have  been  away  from  my  office 
since  the  13th  of  December  and  therefore 
the  notes  I  used  as  a  gviide  In  my  presenta- 
tion are  extremely  brief  for  a  subject  so 
enormous  as  the  petrochemical  business.  As 
requested,  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  pres- 
entation which  lists  21  points. 

In  essence,  the  export  of  the  prime  chem- 
ical styrenc  must  be  brought  Into  balance 
with  the  desperate  need  of  producers  of  un- 
saturated polyester  resins  In  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  mtist  take 
action  to  provide  the  United  States  petro- 
chemical Industry  with  their  needs  of  styrene 
before  they  allow  export  of  this  vital  mono- 
mer for  pure  profit  taking  purposes. 

If   I    can   contribute    further   information 
which  will  assist  in  anyway,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely. 

Alexander  H.  Russell, 

President. 


Petrochemical  Presentation — Alexander  H. 

Russell 

Energy  Crisis  Meeting, 

Federal  Building, 
December  27.  1973. 

1.  Essential  feed  stock  of  petrochemicals 
for  polyester  business  is  benzene  which  is 
a  direct  derivative  from  crude  oil. 

2.  The  prime  chemical  used  In  our  busi- 
ness and  any  other  user  of  unsaturated  pol- 
yesters is  styrene  monomer. 

3.  Styrene  is  a  derivative  of  benzene  by 
catalytic  cracking  process. 

4  World  market  is  siphoning  off  benzene 
and  st-'rene  because  of  price  control  and 
world  demand. 

5.  Also  benzene  1?  being  used  in  gasoime 
as  a  replacement  for  lead  utilizing  part  of 
the  supply  of  this  critical  chemical. 

6.  Price  control  of  styrene  Is  9.9  cents  per 
pound. 

7.  World  market  price  is  .25  cents  per 
pound. 

8.  There  is  no  control  over  the  sale  or 
price  of  stjTene  In  the  world  market  except 
price  control  in  the  United  States. 

9.  The  production  of  styrene  In  the  United 
States  is  over  six  billion  pounds  annual. 

10.  380  million  pounds  were  used  In  the 
United  States  In  the  unsaturated  polyester 
business. 

11.  400  million  pounds  were  exported. 

12.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  crude  oil. 
styrene  for  polyesters  will  be  reduced  to  290 
million  pounds,  (estimated) 

13.  With  phase  four,  United  States  price  at 
9.9  cents  per  pound,  and  the  world  market 
price  at  .25  cents  plus,  and  our  exports  great- 
er than  our  need.  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  this 
policy  has  turned  the  polyester  business  off 
balance. 

14.  We  are  advised  that  stjTene  is  also  be- 
ing held  In  large  quantities  awaiting  an  up- 
ward break  In  the  market,  or  to  sell  abroad 
as  three  and  four  times  the  price. 

15.  Major  manufacturers  of  polyesters  are 
pa>-lng  .25  cents  p>€r  pound  for  styrene  pur- 
chased from  abroad  to  stay  In  business.  I 
might  add  a  very  large  black  market  Is  de- 
veloping in  the  supply  of  styrene. 

16.  This  means  an  automatic  pciss  through 
of   price    to    the    fabricator    and    consumer. 

17.  Availability  of  petrochemicals  is  on  a 
month  to  month  basis  and  no  one  will  com- 
mit to  quantities  of  supply  or  price  because 
of  speculation. 


18.  This  sort  of  a  condition  is  an  incredible 
disruption  to  corporate  operations,  planning 
and  supply  and  many  small  companies  will  be 
forced  to  close. 

19.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  Company 
has  been  able  to  supply  Its  customers  with- 
out very  much  dLsruption,  but  we  have  a 
long  history  with  our  suppliers.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  large  price  increases  with 
a  snowballing  effect  which  has  been  dlffictilt 
to  pass  through — they  have  been  coming  so 
fast! 

20.  We  see  as  much  eis  a  SO-";  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  pound  of  polyester  by  May  which 
must  be  passed  through  and  wUl  become  a 
major  contributor  to  infiation. 

21.  In  summary,  the  fact  that  Federal 
Regulations  on  petrochemicals  stops  at  ben- 
zene and  allows  production  of  stjTene  to  be 
exported  in  equal  quantities  to  our  desperate 
United  States  needs,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  for  the  government  to  stop! 

Plastic-Item  Makers  Urge  an  End  To  Curbs 
ON  Price  of  Supplies 

New  York. — About  150  local  manufac- 
turers of  plastic  toys,  housewares  and  other 
plastic  products  met  In  angry  session  and 
said  they  have  petitioned  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  remove  price  controls  on  f)etro- 
chemlcal  raw  materials  needed  by  the  plas- 
tics Industry  to  mamtaln  production. 

The  manufacturers  also  created  a  com- 
mittee and  agreed  to  raise  funds  to  mount  a 
lobbving  effort  In  Washington  on  their  own 
behalf. 

The  ad  hoc  meeting,  called  by  the  manu- 
facturers independently  and  not  through  any 
of  their  trade  associations,  served  as  a  forum 
for  sometimes  boisterous,  hostile  chargei 
against  major  chemical  and  oU  companies 
which.  It  was  alleged,  have  stopped  supply- 
ing plastics  concerns  completely  in  order 
to  sell  their  materials  at  higher  prices  In 
Euroi>e  and  Japan. 

Under  Phase  4  regulations,  domestic  chemi- 
cal ar.d  plastic  prices  are  controlled  while  im- 
ported m.^.terials  are  sold  for  whatever  cus- 
tomers will  pay.  As  a  result,  industry  spokes- 
men said  many  plastic  raw  materials — like 
styrene  and  polyvinyl  chloride,  which  nor- 
mally sell  for  nine  to  16  cents  a  pound — can 
be  bought  but  only  "under  the  table  "  at  up 
to  80  cents  a  pound. 

Some  manufactvirers  attending  the  meet- 
ing charged  that  a  "black  market"  exists 
in  certain  plastic  raw  materials,  although 
they  said  in  interviews  that  they  didn't  have 
enough  evidence  to  substantiate  this  claim 
in  any  court  action. 

A  nvimber  of  manufacturers,  including 
Pete  Miale  of  Astor  Tool  &  Die  Co.  and  Ted 
Riky  of  Raudel  Plastics  Co.,  said  they  would 
go  bankrupt  by  early  next  year  unless  sup- 
plies start  flowing  again. 

Sheldon  Edelman.  an  official  of  the  Plastics 
Manufacturing  Association,  a  regional  trside 
group,  said  15.000  p>ersons  would  lose  their 
Jobs  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  un- 
less raw  materials  are  sectu-ed  soon.  He  said 
he  and  PMA  representatives  met  with  U.S. 
Sens.  Jacob  Javits  (R.,  N.Y.)  and  Clifford 
Case  (R..  N.J.»  and  Cost  of  Living  Council 
staffers  in  Washington  last  week  to  press  the 
industry's  case  for  economic  relief.  The  asso- 
ciation cited  a  recent  industry-sponsored 
study  that  projects  a  loss  of  50.000  Jobs  In 
the  U.S.  If  supplies  of  petrochemical  and 
plastic  raw  materials  are  cut  15  ""^  from  mid' 
1973  levels. 

Mr.  Mlale  urged  manufacturers  to  join 
him  in  a  possible  antitrust  suit  against  a 
major  oil  company.  The  oil  company,  accord 
Ing  to  Mr.  Mlale,  cut  off  his  raw  materials 
supply  without  warning  despite  a  history 
of  good  business  relations  with  the  oil  con- 
cern. 

In  recent  Interviews  with  chemical  and  oil 
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company  executives,  Industry  officials  said 
charges  of  Illegal  bUcK  market  or  unethical 
sales  practices  are  unwarranted  and  un- 
founded. Spokesmen  for  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  and  a  Oulf  OU  Corp. 
unit  Sf.id  they  have  put  all  customers  on  al- 
location and  concede  that  some  small,  non- 
comract  manufacturers  buying  from  inde- 
pendent distributors  may  not  be  getting  any- 
thing at  all.  Uxilon  Carbide  has  asked  for  an 
end  to  Phase  4  controls,  saying  the  company 
will  have  to  Increase  Its  exports  significantly 
unless  such  action  Is  taken. 


Testimony   bt   W.   F.   Holin 

I.  Name — speaking  for  two  chambers, 
representing  over  2,000  professional,  commer- 
cial, and   industrial   firms  in  Maryland. 

II.  As  you  know.  Senators,  we  were  invited 
here  to  provide  a  business  point  of  view  on 
the  energy  situation.  To  the  extent  that  this 
would  entail  an  expression  of  the  individual 
concerns  and  needs  of  such  diverse  Indus- 
tries In  our  membership  as  airlines,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  manufacturing  plants,  re- 
tail stores,  and  so  forth,  we're  not  prepared 
to  do  the  Job  in  the  short  time  available. 
However,  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  you  some  general  thoughts 
on  energy  and  Its  relation  to  business — and 
here  we're  talking  about  business  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  community. 

III.  To  hear  some  people  talk  industry  Is 
some  kind  of  Isolated,  Impersonal,  alien 
thing  on  whom  It's  frequently  convenient 
aTid  expedient  to  shift  troublesome  burdens. 
For  example,  excessive  environmental  and 
consumer  laws  enacted  out  of  current  zeal 
for  these  high-minded  causes,  readily  place 
extremely  high  costs  or  business  without  a 
full  realization  or  revelation  that  ultimately 
It's  the  consumer  who  Invariably  pays.  Now 
business  does  have  its  faults,  but  what's 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  industry  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  community — a  provider  of  Jobs 
for  our  citizens,  a  maker  of  the  goods  that  so- 
ciety needs  and  a  rock-like  tax  base  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  Gov- 
ernment, the  public,  and  business  are  all  In- 
terdependent. What  we  do  to  hurt  any  one, 
will  hurt  the  others. 

IV.  So  In  a  time  of  shortage  we  can't  arbi- 
trarily take  whatever  we  want  from  the  vital 
energy  needs  of  industry  without  courting  a 
lot  of  trouble  for  all  of  us  There  must  be  a 
satisfactory  allocation  of  energy  to  factories 
and  commercial  enterprises  to  avoid  major 
economic  disruptions — and  we  urge  this  not 
as  a  business  organization  arguing  only  for 
the  sake  of  btisiness  per  se  but  also  for  the 
well-being  cf  our  citizens,  our  government, 
and  all  other  elements  In  our  community. 

V.  Along  with  proper  allocations,  a  key  to 
stability  In  our  economy  is  an  effective  con- 
servation program.  The  Chamber  has  Initiat- 
ed such  a  program  and  reports  of  results  of 
these  voluntary  efforts  have  been  very  grati- 
fying. So  far  nearly  500  firms,  including  vir- 
tually all  of  the  major  fuel  users  In  our 
membership,  have  signed  pledges  to  comply 
with  th»  Chamber's  conservation  program 
and  have  appointed  coordinators  to  Imple- 
ment In-house  energy-saving.  A  sample  of 
sev^n  of  the  larger  firms  has  projected  a  fuel- 
saving  of  over  fifteen  and  a  half  million 
equivalent  gallons  of  fuel  oil  for  1974  based 
on  the  Initial  steps  taken  by  these  firms  in 
the  relatively  short  period  conservation  ef- 
forts have  been  under  weigh.  And  they  have 
a  total  target  of  10  to  \2%  savings.  One  firm 
reported  a  20%  reduction  in  kilowatt  de- 
mand through  installation  of  a  computerized 
power  demand  monitoring  system.  All  of  this 
will  be  accomplished  without  reductions  of 
operations  or  any  employee  layoffs. 

VI.  All  of  which  leads  us  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  possible  effects  of  current  fuel 
shortages  on  the  economy.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood voluntary  conservation  efforts  can 
take  us  so  far,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which    a    mandatory    reduction    of    energy 


usage — a  crunch  point.  If  you  will— will 
mean  the  forced  curtailment  of  production 
and  the  loss  of  Jobs. 

VII.  Now  the  degree  to  which  this  occurs 
is,  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  largely  In  the 
laps  of  you  gentlemen.  You  must  decide 
what  our  energy,  pricmg,  tax  and  other 
policies  will  be  and  in  what  direction  the 
energy  admmlstrators  will  take  us.  And,  it 
goes  without  saying,  these  are  the  decisions 
which  will  In  the  main  shape  our  economic 
course. 

VIII.  Any  number  of  media  people  have 
called  us  at  the  Chamber  in  recent  weeks 
asking  what  effects  an  the  economy  the 
energy  situation  wUl  have.  With  so  many 
Imponderables,  the  best  answer  would  seem 
to  be  ChurchUl's  (quote)  "it  is  a  riddle 
wrapped  in  a  mysr€r\-  Inside  an  enigma." 

IX.  But  we  can  say  th,is  after  touching  base 
with  a  handful  of  top  people  from  the  basic 
Industries,  including  automobiles  and  steel, 
they  are  to  a  man  genuinely  optimistic  about 
1974.  They  do  emphasize,  however,  if  the 
more  funeral  predictions  we've  heard  from 
a  few  soiu-ces  turn  out  to  be  ri^-ht.  it  will 
be  less  because  of  objective  facts  than  be- 
cause they  have  so  scared  the  heck  out  of 
consumers  and  even  businessmeii  as  to  be 
In  part  self-validating.  And  we  all  realize, 
I'm  sure,  the  degree  of  potential  Indirect  In- 
Jury  once  domino  effects  start  in  motion. 

X.  This  is  not  to  say  even  without  the 
negative  work  of  the  prophets  of  doom  there 
will  not  be  direct  energy  problems  hi  some 
industries.  Certainly  airlines,  trucking,  hous- 
ing, resorts,  and  others  have  felt  some  Im- 
pact already.  Only  last  week  we  received  a 
Justifiable  complaint  from  a  small  company 
whose  entire  business  1$  lighted  signs,  point- 
ing out  how  our  recommendation  to  our 
membership  to  eliminate  unnecessary  out- 
side lighting  would  hurt  their  business.  The 
effect  of  the  energy  shortage  on  their  busi- 
ness and  their  employees  is  real.  But  we  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  stability  of  opera- 
tions and  employment  In  the  overwhelming 
number  of  businesses  can  be  maintained  If 
we.  first,  forestall  any  unjustified  outbreak 
of  consumer  pessimism  and,  second.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  veritable  keystone  role  of  in- 
dustry In  our  society,  provide  for  adequate 
allocation  of  energy  for  business  up  to  that 
"crunch  point"  I  spoke  of  earlier. 

XI.  As  for  recommendations  for  Congres- 
sional and  Federal  administrative  action,  we 
could  recite  the  litany  of  actions  I'm  sure 
you're  familiar  with  by  now.  I  refer  to  those 
steps  which  would  pave  the  way  for  fuller 
utilization  of  our  extensive  coal  reserves,  the 
exploration  of  offshore  fuel  resources,  re- 
search on  the  more  exotic  sources  of  energy — 
atomic,  solar,  geothermal  and  so  forth.  And 
all  of  these  are  Important. 

XII.  I'll  not  dwell  on  any  of  these  in  de- 
tail except  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  need  for  sensible  snd  selective  relaxa- 
tion of  environmental  standards  during  the 
term  of  the  energy  shortage  where  such  ac- 
tions will  not  imperil  health.  Please  don't 
misunderstand.  We're  not  advocating  any 
wholesale  abandonment  of  cur  long  term 
clean  air  goals.  However,  we  do  ar^ue  for  re- 
laxation of  those  standards  which,  without 
sacrificing  the  health  of  our  cltizenp.  will 
permit  the  burning  of  available  fuels  to  free 
supplies  of  other  fuels  m  critically  short 
supply.  (.Futtfier,  we  argue  that  suspensions 
be  for  lengths  of  time  sufficient  to  provide 
economic  incentives  for  industries  to  make 
costly  capital  Investments  in  conversions  of 
equipment,  mine  openings,  establishment  of 
transportation  systjms.  and  so  forth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  given  the  interrela'ionship  of 
environmental  decisions  and  our  energy 
problems,  particularly  In  view  of  past  ex- 
perience that  wrong  decisions  can  com- 
pound such  problems,  we  recommend  a  con- 
tinuing balanced  review  of  environmental 
laws,  standards,  and  regulations — both  of 
those  now  in  forcj  and  ftew  ones  proposed  In 
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the  future.  (Cite  News  American  editorial  i 
Again,  this  Is  not  meant  to  be  a  call  for  a 
change  in  the  purpose  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  other  broad,  rational  environmental  pol- 
icy laws,  but  merely  an  expression  of  need 
for  a  system  thai  lays  out  for  all  to  see  both 
the  benefits  of  these  environmental  deci- 
sions and  the  costs  In  t<rms  of  other  human 
needs. 

XIII.  And  speaking  of  human  needs,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  likely  hardship  the 
system  of  allocation  of  heating  oil  based  on 
records  of  past  consumption  places  on  in- 
ner city  cash  customers  for  whom  there  is 
no  historical  data.  Obviously  some  special 
handling  is  demanded  here. 

XIV  Finally,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a  need 
for  prompt  action  on  a  form  of  the  emer- 
gency energy  legislation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  statutory  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  'While  not 
wishing  m  any  way  to  be  critical  of  the 
harassed  admlnl-^trators  who  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  difficult  problem,  the  public 
and  business  have  been  and  are  confused. 
The  story  about  the  well-intentioned  but 
perplexed  man  who  sets  his  thermostat  at 
fift'-  and  drives  at  sixty-eight  Is  probably 
apocrj-phal  but  it  docs  make  the  point.  One 
industry  problem  we  wrestled  with  for  weeks 
could  have  had  plant  closedown  effects  until 
we  finally  found  the  proper  guy  to  tell  our 
.■^tory  to.  I  might  add  the  solution  to  that 
problem  came  after  Mr.  Simon  went  on 
board  as  energy  chief,  so  thmgs  are  looking 
up. 

XV.  And  perhaps  that's  an  appropriate 
optimistic  note  en  which  to  close — that 
things  will  be  looking  up  as  a  result  of  a 
better  understanding  cf  the  real  scope  of  the 
energy-economy  problem  a.s  time  gees  on— 
In  the  government,  in  business,  and  among 
the  public.  We  commend  you  for  pro'idlng 
this  forum  where  we  could  express  our  views 
on  this  vital  matter.  No  dcubt  we'll  have  ad- 
ditional thoughts  to  convey  to  you  as  time 
goes  on.  and  we  would  appreciate  the  o.o- 
portunlty  for  continuing  communication. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY 
DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  dia- 
log developed  over  tlie  weekend  be- 
tween tlie  Shaii  of  Iran  and  our  Ad- 
ministrator of  tlie  Federal  Energy 
OfBce,  leaving  further  controversy  and 
uncertainty  In  the  international  diplo- 
macy of  energy.  The  statement  of  the 
Administrator  clearly  points  up  the  pau- 
city of  information  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  We  in 
the  Congress  cannot  make  reasoned 
judgments  without  accurate  informa- 
tion. Instead,  we  were  given  another  vol- 
ume of  rhetoric  leading  to  ill-feelings  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Iran,  all  during  a  worsening 
petroleum  shortage. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suspect  the 
Shah  of  making  false  statements. 
Rather,  he  may  only  want  to  open  some 
American  eyes  to  reality.  We  must  ask 
some  very  diflBcult  questions  of  our  ad- 
ministrators and  oil  corporation  execu- 
tives if  we  are  to  make  reasoned  judg- 
ments which  will  alleviate  this  problem/ 
crisis.  What  is  the  present  exact  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States,  for 
each  month  of  the  past  10  years,  and  the 
anticipated  production  for  the  next  10 
years?  What  are  the  refinery  capabili- 
ties in  the  United  States  now,  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  for  the  next  10  years? 
How  much  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
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were  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  past  10  years,  today,  and  an- 
ticipated for  the  next  10  years  and  from 
what  countries? 

These  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered  by  the  corporation  executives 
Involved  and  by  our  administrator 
charged  with  the  duty  to  lessen  the 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
American  people.  The  Government  of 
Iran  had  little  to  gain  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Shah.  They  had  much  to 
lose.  If  it  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  oil 
the  United  States  is  now  importing  from 
the  Middle  East  is  comparable  to  pre- 
embargo  days,  then  the  hoarding  of  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  crude  oil  and  its 
refined  products  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  force  up  the  price  has  left  the 
entire  Government  operation  suspect. 
There  are  indications  that  tremendous 
storehouses  of  petroleum  products  are 
reaching  the  United  States;  however,  we 
have  no  accurate  information  concern- 
ing preembargo  shipments.  Figures  re- 
flect imports  between  1.2  and  4.9  million 
barrels  per  day.  Yet  we  now  have  an 
energy  shortage  which  may  leave  lasting 
scars  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  crisis,'problem  in 
the  United  States  is  not  necessary,  and 
the  United  States  no  longer  needs  to  bid 
exorbitant  prices  for  crude  oil  in  Iran, 
then,  Iran  stands  to  lose  substantial 
amounts  of  money  from  a  lessening  de- 
mand for  their  product.  The  Shah  was 
not  inviting  intemperate  comments  fi-om 
American  administrators.  He  stated 
what  his  information  from  other  Middle 
Eastern  countries  indicates.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, international  diplomacy  seeking 
solutions  to  perplexing  problems  regard- 
ing redistribution  of  articles  of  value  will 
not  reach  a  necessary  level  of  sophistica- 
tion when  comments  concerning  irre- 
sponsibihty  are  offered  as  means  to  an 
end.  All  that  the  people  of  America  want 
is  accurate  information.  I  call  upon  the 
Administrator  to  forward  to  the  Con- 
gress the  exact  amount  of  petroleum 
products  reaching  the  United  States  on 
a  weekly  basis  for  the  past  6  months  as 
reported  to  him  by  the  Customs  Bureau. 
Then  these  statistics  can  be  presented  to 
the  Shah  for  his  rebuttal. 

The  American  people  are  now  demand- 
ing to  know  the  truths  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  enterprises  engaged  in  every 
facet  of  the  production  of  oil  and  energy. 
We  have  experienced  numerous  secret 
enterprises  in  our  history,  yet  not  one 
has  affected  the  welfare  of  our  way  of 
life  as  much  as  the  present. 

I  note  here  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
presently  debating  the  proposition  of 
calling  for  the  nationalization  of  U.S.  oil 
companies. 

Whatever  action  the  distinguished  93d 
Congress  may  adopt  to  alleviate  the 
energy  shortage  must  be  soon,  well  rea- 
soned, and  based  on  soimd  and  accurate 
information.  We  no  longer  can  wait  in 
suspended  agony  for  the  Arabs  to  lift 
their  oil  embargo.  Indications  are  it  will 
not  be  the  answer.  We  no  longer  can 
stand  by  while  rhetoric  abounds  from 
every  comer.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  demanding  action,  and 
they  deserve  more  than  administrative 
conclusions  without  facts  and  answers. 


The  actions  and  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator were  not  sound  nor  based  on 
any  reasoned  policy.  We  cannot  allow  the 
energy  situation  to  worsen  into  an  in- 
ternational shouting  match — especially 
between  friends. 


WATER  QUALITY 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  iccent  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  OflQce  on  the  state  of  the 
programs  to  upgrade  water  quahty 
across  the  Nation.  What  I  have  read  has 
shocked  me.  This  report  clearly  states 
that  our  research  and  development  ef- 
forts have  declined,  our  whole  effort  in 
this  field  is  fragmented,  and  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  does 
not  know  what,  or  how  much,  other 
agencies  within  our  own  Government  are 
doing. 

Water  pollution  research  is  being  con- 
ducted and/or  supported  by  at  least  25 
bureaus  and  offices  in  12  departments. 
Coordination  is  so  bad  that  duplication 
and  overlap  occur  not  merely  between 
agencies,  but  even  between  bureaus 
within  the  same  department.  Neither  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  nor 
the  Council  on  En'vironmental  Quahty 
apparently  is  in  a  position  to  perform  a 
coordinating  role.  As  for  EPA  itself,  the 
GAO  noted  that  out  of  263  research 
projects  carried  out  by  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Departments,  which  might 
have  a  bearing  on  this  issue,  the  EPA 
incredibly  was  not  aware  of  over  half  of 
them.  They  admitted  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  projects  could  have  been 
useful  if  they  had  been  involved.  Within 
ERA'S  program,  GAO  noted  the  need  for 
more  explicit  statements  of  priorities 
and  recommended  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  disseminating  the  results  of  com- 
pleted research  and  development.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  inadequate  co- 
ordination is  not  confined  to  the  Federal 
Government.  There  appears  also  to  be  a 
significant  lack  of  integration  between 
public  efforts  and  private  research 
activities. 

All  in  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  GAO 
is  very  p>essimistic  about  the  chances  of 
meeting  the  goals  established  by  the 
1972  V/ater  Pollution  Control  Act.  Yet, 
we  seem  to  be  formulating  goals  which 
we  are  unable  to  meet,  again  becoming 
bureaucratically  musclebound.  All  this 
achieves  is  disillusionment  and  cynicism 
amongst  the  people  toward  Govern- 
ment— and  that,  I  do  not  need  to  add,  is 
at  an  alltime  high. 

This  report  again  emphasizes  the  dire 
need  for  us  to  constantly  monitor  the 
programs  we  have  established.  We  must 
determine  if  they  are  working,  how  well 
they  are  working,  if  they  are  achieving 
their  goals,  and  whether  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  being  spent  on  them  are  being 
spent  efficiently.  We  must  be  concerned 
with  efficiency  if  we  are  going  to  maxi- 
mize the  impact  of  our  limited  resources. 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved, and  all  other  agencies,  are  study- 
ing this  report  and  attempting  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  situation.  But 
moreover,  I  hope  thst  my  colleagues  are 
studj^ng  this  report.  I  hope  we  are  finally 


learning  the  lesson  that  we  must  be  able 
to  justify  our  expenditures,  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  ways  and  means  of 
determining  if  those  expenditures  are  re- 
ceiving a  dollar's  v  orth  of  service  for 
every  dollar  spent. 


SSI   PAYMENTS   TO   THE   DISABLED 

:Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  I  introduced  S.  3069  in  con- 
junction with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators to  assure  that  thousands  of  dis- 
abled persons  are  not  arbitrarily  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  for  the  disabled 
pending  a  redetermination  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  those  disabled  persons  who  ca:ne 
on  the  State  roll.^  in  the  last  half  of  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Acting  HEW  Secretary 
Frank  Carlucci  to  the  Prerident  of  the 
Senate  transmitting  a  prcpos?.;  virtually 
identic?l  to  mine  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  cf  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
has  attracted  bipartisan  support  from  a 
number  of  S.^nators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  those  Senators 
supporting  this  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rlblcoff,    Mondale.     Kennedy.    McGovern. 
Cranston,   Pell,   Nelson.  Blden,   Hugh   Scott, 
Javits.  Roth,  and  Mathlas. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Weuahe. 

Fetiruary  27, 1974 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
Increase  the  period  during  which  benefits 
may  be  paid  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  presumptive 
disability  to  certain  individuals  who  received 
aid.  on  the  basis  of  disability,  for  December 
1973,  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that  Act." 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  payment  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disability,  for  up 
to  twelve  months,  to  otherwise  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  became  recipient's  of  State- 
admlnlstered  disability  assistance  during  the 
second  half  of  calendar  year  1973. 

The  original  legislation  eetablishing  the 
supplemental  security  income  program  pro- 
vided that  Individuals  who  received  assist- 
ance under  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled for  December  1973  should  be  consid- 
ered disabled  for  purposes  of  the  new  fed- 
eral program  when  it  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1974.  without  regard  to  the  fed- 
eral disability  standards.  The  Department 
therefore  proceeded  to  convert  all  such  recip- 
ients to  the  supplemental  security  Income 
rolls.  Then,  on  the  eve  of  Implementation  of 
the  new  program,  P.L.  93-233  amended  this 
provision  of  the  origmal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  only  individuals  who  received  as- 
sistance under  State  plans  for  aid  to  the 
disabled  both  for  December  1973  and  for  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  July  1973  should  be 
considered  disabled  without  regard  to  the 
federal  disability  standards. 

There  was  not  time  to  make  the  necessary 
changes    In    the   supplemental    security    in- 
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come  rolls  and  the  Department  has  been 
paying  benefits  to  the  affected  Individuals 
on  the  basis  of  presumptive  disability,  pend- 
ing the  Identification  of  the  Individuals 
whose  eligibility  was  affected  by  P.L.  93-233 
and  the  determlnaton  of  whether  they  are 
disabled  under  the  federal  disability  stand- 
ards However,  present  law  provides  that  ben- 
efits may  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  presump- 
tive disability  for  only  three  months  and  It 
is  now  clear  that  it  will  take  a  year  to  com- 
plete the  task.  Therefore,  the  authority  to 
pay  benefits  to  these  Individuals  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  for  an  ad- 
ditional nine  months  Is  necessary  If  we  are 
to  prevent  a  disruption  In  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  substantial  number  of  eligible 
Individuals. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget  that   enactment   of   this 
draft  bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely. 

F^ANK   C.  Carlucci. 

Acting  Secretary. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  GI 
BILL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Donald  E. 
Johnson  held  a  news  conference  Febru- 
ary 26  that  dealt  with  recent  reports  of 
late  payments  to  Vietnam  veterans  go- 
ing to  college  under  the  GI  bill. 

This  is  a  subject  all  of  us  are  interested 
in  and  I  think  that  ?»•  statement  Mr. 
Johnson  made  in  opening  his  news  con- 
ference  is   quite   informative. 

I  ask  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Donald  E.  Johnson. 
Administrator  or  Veterans'  Affairs 

First.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attend- 
ance this  afternoon  and  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's O.I.  Bin  education  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  current  Ql.  Bill  program  began  on 
June  1.  1966.  It  has  been  long  recognized.  I 
believe,  that  our  series  of  three  O.I.  Bills 
since  World  War  II  have  been  among  the 
finest  legislative  Investments  we  have  ever 
made  for  the  nation  as  well  as  for  our 
veterans,  and  certainly  cur  newest  program  Is 
proving  to  be  Just  that. 

In  the  seven  years  and  nine  months  this 
Third  Oeneratlon  bill  has  been  In  operation 
the  VA  has  porvlded  education  and  training 
for  4.576.220  veterans  and  servicemen.  As 
of  the  end  of  last  month  there  were  1.405.- 
431  trainees  enrolled  under  the  Q.I.  Bill.  More 
veterans  wUl  be  trained  during  this  fiscal 
year  than  ever  before  since  the  new  pro- 
gram started  in  1968. 

A  natural  question  has  been:  How  does 
the  current  program  compare  with  the  two 
earlier  ones? 

At  the  higher  education  levels,  there  have 
already  been  more  Vietnam  era  trainees 
going  to  college  than  there  were  during  the 
entire  12  years  of  the  World  War  II  O.I.  BUI. 
Through  the  end  of  last  month,  there  were 
2.349.458  Vietnam  O.I.  Bill  college  trainees. 
This  compares  with  a  2,230,000  total  In  World 
War  II  and  1.158,109  college  trainees  under 
the  Korean  O  J.  BUI. 

You  often  hear  It  said  that  the  total  par- 
ticipation rate  under  the  present  GJ.  BUI 
Is  far  below  that  of  World  War  II. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  participation  rate 
for  Vietnam   era   veterans   is   precisely   the 


same  right  now  as  it  was  for  World  War  n 
veterans  at  the  same  stage  of  their  program. 
After  the  first  91  months  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  both  programs  the  participa- 
tion rate  is  an  identical  50.4-per  cent.  The 
participation  rate  for  Korean  veterans  was 
42.5-per  cent  at  the  same  period  In  time, 
and  for  Post-Koreaa  veterans  it  has  been 
45.4-per  cent. 

With  the  extra  "outreach"  effort  VA  has 
Invested  In  the  current  program-^-an  effort 
we  plan  to  Intensify  even  further — and  the 
probabUlty  of  Increased  allowances  paid  to 
veterans,  we  confidently  expect  the  present 
a.I.  Bill  wUl  be  the  most  successful  of  all 
In  any  terms  of  comparable  measurements. 
On  the  increased  allowances,  incidentally,  I 
think  most  of  you  know  that  the  President 
has  recommended  to  Congress  a  cost  of 
living  increase  of  elght-per  cent,  and  that 
since  1969  he  has  already  approved  Increases 
passed  by  Congress  totaling  about  69-per 
cent. 

I  think  you  would  all  agree  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  program  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude.  In  the  course  of  one  year 
the  VA  processes  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  13-ininion  educational  checks. 

In  order  to  process  this  huge  number  of 
checks  the  p>ayment  Information  must  come 
not  only  from  VA's  own  records,  but  also  from 
the  training  Institution  and  from  the  veteran 
himself.  If  any  one  of  these  pieces  of  infor- 
mation is  not  provided  in  timely  fashion,  or 
if  Incorrect  Information  Is  supplied,  then 
there  Is  inevitably  a  delay  in  the  payment 
of  G.I.  Bill  allowances. 

Complicating  the  payment  procedure 
starting  this  school  year  has  been  a  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  allowance  checks  in 
advance  to  veterans  Instead  of  after  ea:h 
month's  training  was  completed  as  has  oeen 
true  in  the  past. 

The  advance  payment '  concept  is  a  great 
Idea,  and  Is  of  great  benefit  to  veterans.  In 
fact,  it  was  proposed  by  this  Administration 
and  was  greatly  favored  by  Congress.  But  the 
entirely  new  procedure  has  injected  an  addi- 
tional element  Into  the  payment  timetable, 
and — as  with  all  new  procedures — It  has 
created  some  "bugs"  which  we  believe  we 
have  now  Ironed  out. 

Last  night  at  the  President's  press  con- 
ference a  question  was  raised  about  the  puy- 
ment  of  G.I.  Bill  checks.  And  earlier  this 
week — on  February  20 — one  of  the  TV  net- 
work news  shows  had  a  segment  indicating 
that  late  payment  of  these  checks  was  almost 
epidemic. 

It  is  my  hope  in  holding  this  conference 
that  I  can  put  the  payment  of  these  checks 
into  proper  perspective. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  millions  of  checks  are  paid  right  at 
the  moment  they  are  due. 

In  an  operation  of  these  proportions  it  is 
obvious  that  not  every  check  is  going  to  be 
paid  on  time  every  month.  We  strive  for 
such  a  goal,  of  course,  but  it  never  has  been 
nor  will  be  possible  considering  such  con- 
stant changes  as  dates  of  entering  and  leav- 
ing school,  changes  of  address  and  depend- 
ency status,  and  the  need  for  correct  and 
timely  certifying  information  from  thou- 
sands of  schools  and  millions  of  veterans. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  some  of  the 
problems  by  referring  to  the  network  pro- 
gram I  mentioned  earlier. 

Four  veteran  students  were  interviewed  on 
the  program.  All  of  them  blamed  the  VA  for 
non-receipt  of  checks.  And  yet  our  Investi- 
gation shows  that  In  each  case  VA  actions 
were  correct  for  the  Information  provided. 

One  veteran's  check  was  mailed  promptly 
to  him,  but  the  Post  Office  had  to  return 
them,  for  the  veteran  had  moved  and  left  no 
forwarding  address. 

The  second  veteran  complained  of  no  ad- 
vance payment,  and  yet  he  had  never  ap- 
plied for  such  a  payment.  E\'en  the  fact  he 
had  enroUed  on  the  15th  of  last  month  was 


not  certified  by  the  coUege  until  six  days 
later.  His  check  paying  him  through  to 
March  1  W818  received  by  the  veteran  on  Feb- 
ruary  25. 

The  third  veteran  was  Issued  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  by  the  VA  last  December  3,  but 
he  never  requested  an  advance  payment  and 
has  Informed  VA  he  WIU  not  enroll  In  school 
until  next  summer. 

The  fourth  veteran  was  earlier  enroUed 
In  a  correspondence  course  under  the  Q.i. 
Bill.  Under  the  law  a  veteran  must  certify 
to  VA  that  he  has  completed  a  prior  course 
such  as  this  before  the  agency  can  pay  him ' 
for  new  training.  This  veteran  was  advised 
of  this  requirement  last  November  and  again 
In  January,  but  the  certification  had  not 
been  received  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast. 

The  network  program  charged  that  only 
nine  of  58  veterans  at  the  Montgomery  (Md.) 
Community  College  had  received  payments 
from  the  VA.  A  check  of  both  school  and  VA 
records  the  day  after  the  broadcast  revealed 
not  a  single  complaint  from  the  college 
relative  to  G.l.  Bill  payments. 

Furthermore,  a  VA  staff  member  who 
visited  the  school  learned  that  In  13  of  the 
49  supposedly  delinquent  cases  payments 
had  been  made  dlreotly  to  the  veteran.  In 
20  other  cases,  the  school's  certification  of 
enrollment  had  been  only  recently  received, 
or  was  not  obtained  unUl  contact  was  made 
with  the  Institution.  Eleven  other  veterans 
counted  In  the  49  failed  to  enroU  at  all.  One 
veteran  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
record  of  his  military  service,  and  in  the 
remaining  four  cases  either  the  claim  ntim- 
oers  of  Social  Security  numbers  failed  to 
match  existing  nameB  and  records. 

This.  I  think,  wlU  Illustrate  some  of  the 
problems  in  making  these  payments,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  hide  the  fact  that  problems 
do  exist — Including  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  VA. 

But  I  do  want  to  reemphaslze  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  millions  of  checks 
are  Indeed  paid  In  timely  fashion,  and  that 
even  this  good  track  record  will  Improve  In 
the  future  as  the  agency,  the  training  es- 
tablishments and  the  veterans  grow  more 
accustomed  to  the  new  payment  procedures. 

With  me  today  Is  Odell  W.  Vaughn,  VA's 
Chief  Benefits  Director  and  the  man  who 
heads  up  our  GI.  BUI  program.  Perhaps  If 
we  take  your  Individual  questions  at  this 
time  we  can  better  put  In  perspective  the 
situation  on  our  O.I.  Bill  payments. 


February  28,  1974 
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FUNDS  FOR  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  among 
all  of  the  health  care  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion, there  is  none  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  need  to  train  an  ade- 
quate number  of  qualified  health  profes- 
sionals. With  this  in  mind,  I  have  been 
mystified  by  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  failing  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  nursing  education. 

Nurses  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
medical  profession.  In  many  instances, 
they  perform  duties  that  would  otherwise 
require  the  time  of  already-pressed  doc- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Nursing  for  the  support  of  nurse  educa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Recommendations  or  the  American  Associa- 
tion OF  Colleges  of  NtTRSiNO  for  the  Sttp- 

poRT  OF  Nurse  EotrcATioN 

1.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  nurses,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  teaching,  administra- 


tion and  patient-care  that  require  advanced 
training  at  the  graduate  level. 

2.  Tills  sliortage  will  become  more  critical 
with  the  enactment  of  national  health  in- 
surance due  to  tlie  reduction  of  financial  bar- 
riers to  health  services. 

3.  In  1974  the  Congress  approved  a  total 
of  $154,000,000  for  nurse  training  in  the 
ajeas  of  institutional  support,  student  assist- 
ance and  construction  assistance,  with  the 
proviso  thut  up  to  5  percent  of  these  funds 
could  be  withheld.  The  latter  provision  means 
that  only  $146,000,000  might  be  available. 

4.  The  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Nursing  recommends  continued  funding 
at  this  level  with  Increases  based  on  enroll- 
ment expansion  and  cost-of-living . 

5.  The  Association  also  recommends  the 
following  changes  in  existing  law  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Public  Health 
Service  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
nurse  training: 

a.  Continue  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  priorities  for 
facilities  for  the  advanced  training  of  nurses 
and  renovation  of  existing  facilities. 

b.  Continue  the  authority  for  project  grants 
to  schools  of  nursing  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams to  expand  the  enrollment  of  disad- 
vantaged students,  to  increase  training  ca- 
pacity for  advanced  trainmg  at  the  graduate 
level,  for  expanding  training  capacity  In 
such  specialty  areas  as  nurse  mldwlves,  fam- 
ily health  nurses,  pediatric  nurses  and 
nurse  practitioners,  to  experiment  with  new 
methods  of  health  service  delivery  and  to 
deal  with  maldistribution  of  health  person- 
nel. 

c.  Institutional  support  for  schools  of 
nursing  through  capitation  grants  should  be 
increased  to  more  nearly  reflect  one-third  of 
educational  costs,  with  an  Increment  per 
graduate  student  added  to  the  basic  for- 
mula. 

d.  Tralneeshlps  should  be  continued  for 
the  advanced  training  of  nurses  as  well  as 
student  loans  and  scholarships  lor  under- 
graduate students. 


REDUCTION  OF  FHA  AND  VA 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  economy  are  certainly  two 
of  the  most  serious  issues  which  we  will 
face  during  1974.  In  effect,  the  two  can- 
not be  divided.  They  are  serious  prob- 
lems, ones  which  demand  serious  atten- 
tion, and  longer  term  solutions,  not  flash- 
In-the-pan  ideas. 

In  an  effort  to  help  stimulate  our 
economy,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  recently  re- 
duced the  maximum  Interest  rate  for 
FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans 
from  81/2  percent  to  8^/4  percent.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  HUD  Secre- 
tary James  T.  Lynn  in  a  speech  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  In  his  remarks.  Secretary  Lynn 
pointed  out  many  important  reasons  for 
such  a  move,  ones  that  could  have  effects 
in  other  areas.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
Record  for  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  HUD  Secretary  James  T.  Lynn 
I  welcome  this  opporttuilty  to  be  with  you. 
Still,  I  am  reminded  of  Al  Capp's  reaction 
when  he  was  Invited  to  speak  at  a  Harvard 
commencement  In  the  heyday  of  campus 
unrest.    The    politically    conservative    car- 


toonist agreed  to  appear — but  only  if  the 
university  would  give  him  an  extra  thou- 
sand dollars  "combat  pay"  to  face  the  dis- 
sident students. 

For  a  great  many  of  you.  these  are  rough 
times.  I  could  try  to  console  you  by  making 
something  of  the  fact  that.  In  the  decade 
of  the  1960s,  average  housing  starts  did  not 
even  reach  the  one-and-a-half  mUlion  mark. 
But  it  would  Just  recall  to  your  minds  that 
old  division  of  statisticians  into  three  cate- 
gories: liars,  damned  liars,  and  statisticians. 
You  might  even  be  tempted  to  add  a  fourth- 
category-government  officials  with  rose- 
tinted  vision. 

I  don't  want  to  play  that  game.  It  wouldn't 
be  honest,  and  it  wouldn't  be  productive.  It 
wouldn't  win  me  any  new  friends;  It  might 
even  cost  me  those  I  have.  And  It  would 
not  help  the  home  builders  or  the  Irfcme  buy- 
ers, two  groups  whose  well-being  Is  of  great 
concern  to  me 

You  have  certainly  done  your  part.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  especially,  you  have 
proved  again  the  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  demands 
of  our  people.  Your  flexibility  and  resource- 
fulness were  shown  in  a  spectacular  wcy 
when  you  boosted  residential  construction 
from  the  1970  level  of  1,469,000  starts  to  the 
1972  record  of  2.378,500,  a  62  percent  Increase 
in  just  two  years. 

And  it  wasn't  easy.  To  cite  just  two  exam- 
ples, first-rate  craftsmen  In  sufficient  num- 
bers aren't  easy  to  come  by.  and  materials 
are  sometimes  Impossible  to  buy  at  any 
price.  But.  to  quote  Colonel  Pickering  In 
My  Fair  Lady,  "By  George,  you  did   It!" 

On  January  21.  1974,  however — that's  to- 
day—no one  could  fault  many  of  you  for 
askmg  yourself,  "How  did  a  nice  guy  like  me 
get  Into  a  business  like  this?  Here  I  am" 
(you  might  say)  "with  organization,  people 
and  Investment  geared  to  a  market  of  two 
million-plus  units  a  year,  and  suddenly  the 
bottom  drops  out.  What  happened?  And  even 
more   Important,   what   will   happen   next?" 

Before  getting  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  and  what  can  be  done  about  them. 
I  want  to  make  something  veiry  clear:  I  do 
give  a  damn.  I  care  about  providing  hous- 
ing that  will  realize  the  dreams  as  well  as 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  people.  I  care 
about  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  jobs 
a  healthy  houstog  market  can  generate,  both 
directly  and  Indirectly.  And  I  care  about 
the  fate  of  the  home  builders  who  make  all 
this  possible. 

This  Isn't  just  my  feeling.  Let  me  read  the 
message  the  President  gave  me  last  Thurs- 
day to  deliver  to  you  personally: 

"It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  my  Administration 
that  the  housing  Industry  Is  a  key  factor  in 
our  national  economy  and  the  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  goal 
first  established  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949; 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment for  every  American  family.  In  this 
spirit  I  greet  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  at  your  annual 
convention. 

"I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Lynn  will  be 
with  you  on  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  first 
hand  our  sustained  commitment  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  my  housing  message  of  la-st  Sep- 
tember 19.  We  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  Increase  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  In  the  current  market,  to  Improve 
the  overall  credit  picture  for  the  long  term 
and  to  find  a  sensible  way  to  help  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  families  with  low  Incomes. 

"The  constant  new  developments  affect- 
ing the  housing  situation  make  It  impera- 
tive that  we  have  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
each  new  change.  This  flexibility  will  surely 
be  most  effectively  achieved  If  we  have  a 
healthy  housing  Industry.  May  your  delib- 
erations provide  useful  direction  and  incen- 
tive for  your  members  to  meet  their  chal- 
lenge in  this  critical  task." 

He — and.  In  fact,  evervone  In  the  Admin- 


istration who  Is  Involved  In  housing — rec- 
ognizes that  you  face  a  host  cf  problems. 
Among  these  most  surely  are:  the  money  sit- 
uation: inflation  generally:  for  some,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  sub"^idy  programs;  environ- 
mental problems;  "no-growth"  policies;  the 
energy  crisis,  my  friend  BUI  Simon's  do- 
main; and  last  but  not  least,  economic  un- 
certainty. Now  I  can't  cover  all  of  these  ex- 
tensively today,  but  I  -will  spend  a  fair 
amount  of  time  nn  some  and  at  least  touch 
on  the  others. 

First  and  foremost  among  your  problems 
has  been  money.  For  a  while,  the  problem  of 
the  shortage  of  construction  and  mortgage 
loan  money  at  practically  any  price.  Money 
flowed  out  of  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions Now  that  it's  flowing  back  in — for  ex- 
ample, S&Ls  gained  $3.1  billion  in  deposits 
in  December — the  shortage  of  funds  for  lend- 
ing has  been  easing,  but  interest  rates  on 
home  loans  are  still  considerably  above  those 
of  a  year  ago — in  most  cases  more  than  100 
basis  points. 

The  economic  gurus  look  Into  their  crystal 
balls  or  comput«rs  and  predict  that  although 
Interest  rates  on  long-term  debt  (which  In- 
cludes mortgages,  or  course)  may  come  down 
somewhat  in  the  months  aheaid,  they  will 
not  come  down  much.  So  be  It — I  don't  envy 
those  who  have  to  make  their  Uvlngs  making 
such  predictions — but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  HUD  should  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  market  wherever  it  can. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  announce,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Don  Johnson,  the  head 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  that  effective 
tomorrow  the  maximum  Interest  rate  for 
FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  is 
being  reduced  from  S'-i  percent  to  6K4  per- 
cent. And  I  assure  you  that  if  market 
adjustments  to  the  new  8 '4  percent 
celling  and  the  interest  rat«  outlook  In 
the  period  ahead  appear  to  make  further  re- 
duction feasible,  w^'ll  do  It  without  hesi- 
tation. My  objective  is  to  have  FHA  "leatd 
a  little." 

Frankly,  as  the  President  points  out  In  his 
September  message  on  housing,  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  let  the  FHA  and  VA 
rates  float  and  eliminate  "points."  the  pre- 
paid Interest  that  actually  hurts  he  buyer 
and  certainly  doesn't  benefit  the  seller.  But 
as  long  as  we  mvist  operate  under  the  present 
archaic  system  requiring  the  FHA  and  the 
VA  to  guess  constantly  as  to  what  markets 
will  do  and  peg  an  interest  rate.  I'll  do  my  j 
best  to  make  it  work. 

Let  me  move  on  to  Tandem.  You  will  re- 
call that  In  his  message  last  Fall  President 
Nixon  announced  a  re\'lved  GNMA  Tandem 
Plan  to  provide  assured  financing  on  FTHA 
and  VA  insured  loans  bearing  an  8K  per- 
cent stated  Interest  rate  for  up  to  100.000 
units  of  new  residential  construction.  We 
haven't  done  such  busmess  under  that  pro- 
gram. But  the  slow  response  proved  an  im- 
portant point:  the  then  shortage  of  funds 
for  residential  lending  was  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Tandem  assured  the  funds.  But  at 
the  8V2  percent  rate,  there  were  relatively 
few  takers.  This  says  to  me  that  through 
Tandem  we've  got  to  offer  a  better  interest 
rate — substantially  better. 

Therefore,  I  am  even  more  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  effective  tomorrow  a  re'vised 
and  expanded  Tandem  Plsui  will  authorize 
GNMA  to  commit  up  to  $6.6  billion  to  pur- 
chase at  96  FHA  and  VA-lnsured  mortgages 
on  200,000  units  of  newly-confitruct«d  single 
and  multlfamlly  dwellings,  bearing  a  stated 
Interest  rate  of  7=^  percent. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  significant 
commitment  this  Is  .  .  .  There  will  be  real 
punishment  on  resale  of  these  mortgages  by 
GNMA  If  the  mortgage  money  trends  are  the 
■wrong  way.  Given  the  present  slump  In  the 
housing  market,  however,  we  have  little 
choice.  It  makes  sense,  and  It  must  be  done, 
both  to  help  the  home  builder  and  the  home 
buver  alike. 
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How  effective  will  thla  new  program  be? 
I  hope,  I  expect,  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that 
It  will  do  substantial  good.  If  Congress  were 
to  act  promptly  to  remove  some  related 
constraints  on  the  statute  books,  the  new 
Tandem  Plan  could  be  assured  of  success. 
I  am  referring  to  the  FHA  celling  on  mort- 
gage amounts  and  the  loen-to-equlty  ratio 
limits.  These  provisions,  however  well  advised 
they  were  when  the  law  was  last  changed 
In  1968.  Just  aren't  realistic  in  1974.  As  the 
President's  September  housing  message 
states,  these  limits  must  be  Increased  Imme- 
diately. 

What  else  can  be  done  on  this  interest 
problem?  For  the  months  Immediately  ahead. 
I  think  the  answer  Is  "not  much,"  but  over 
the  long  term,  "a  lot."  The  Itey  Is  to  give 
housing  funds  a  competitive  edge  against 
other  demands  for  long-term  money. 
How  do  we  do  It? 

One  proposal  would  give  depositors  In  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  a  tax  break  on 
Interest  earned.  But  this  would  only  increase 
the  reliance  of  housing  on  one  sector  of  the 
financial  market. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Over  the  years,  the 
S&Ls  have  done  a  good  Job  of  providing  funds 
for  housing;  their  health  and  growth  are  vital 
to  the  home  buyer  and  the  housing  industry. 
And  the  President's  proposals  for  financial 
institution  reform  aim  to  ensure  that  health 
and  growth,  including  certain  needed  flexl- 
bUlty  in  making  construction  loans  and 
achieving  financial  balance. 

But  what  I  want  to  see — and  what  I  know 
all  of  you  want  to  see — are  effective  ways  of 
tapping  every  long-term  credit  source  avail- 
able, particularly  when  money  is  tight.  That 
means  opening  a  competitive  wedge  In  all 
markets,  not  Just  with  the  savings  and  loan 
depositor. 

The  mortgage  Interest  tax  credit  proposed 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  would  do 
Just  that.  Under  this  proposal,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  total  assets  Invested  in  resi- 
dential mortgages,  the  higher  the  tax  credit, 
up  to  314  percent  when  the  mortgage  pro- 
portion of  the  assets  reaches  70  percent. 
If.  for  example,  a  bank  already  holds  8  per- 
cent of  its  total  a.ssets  in  residential  mort- 
gages, an  increase  of  only  2  percent  wUl  give 
the  bank  a  I'i  percent  tax  credit  on  the 
entire  10  percent,  which  results  In  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  yield  on  the  incremental 
Investment.  That's  quite  an  incentive. 

Such  a  tax  credit  would  also  apply  to  pools 
of  mortgages  put  together  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. With  the  credit,  such  p>ools  would  have 
a  substantial  advantage  in  Issuing  their  notes 
in  the  secondary  market. 

I  know  it  sounds  complicated.  But  it 
should  work.  Incidentally  it's  not  cheap.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  indicate  that  even  if 
mortgages  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of,  say. 
1972,  the  subsidy  Involved,  in  lost  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  would  be  near  $200  million, 
and  the  potential  revenue  loss  is  much  more. 
Moreover,  the  whole  scheme  would  func- 
tion without  government  bureaucrats.  I 
can't  say  the  same  for  other  proposals  I've 
heard — like  the  one  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  restrict  consumer  credit  for 
purchases  other  than  housing,  or  restrict 
business  credit,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  investment  into  housing.  Who  is  the 
genius  in  Washington  who  would  fine-tune 
such  regulation?  Is  it  really  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer to  say  Uncle  Sam  knows  best?  To  say 
you  reaUy  shouldn't  buy  as  many  home  ap- 
pliances or  vswatlon  trips,  so  enough  money 
will  be  freed  for  housing? 

Is  it  really  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
housing  Industry  to  restrict  the  credit  needed 
by  our  industrial  sector  to  conduct  research 
or  to  Improve  productivity  by  Investment  In 
new  plants  and  equipment?  The.5e  things 
are  vital  to  the  better  Jobs  and  higher  real 
incomes  necessary  to  pay  for  better  housing. 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  problem  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset:   inflation.  Lenders 
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feel  they  need  higher  interest  rates  to  com- 
pensata  for  expected  diminished  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  when  the  principal  comes 
back  years  later.  Yet  infiatlon  affects  not 
only  Interest  riites  btit  everything  else  too — 
land,  materials  and  labor. 

Equally  important,  inflation  saps  the  de- 
mand for  t>etter  housing  when  the  potential 
home  buyer  has  to  spend  more  of  his  pay 
check  for  food,  gasoline  and  practically 
everything  else.  We  can  and  we  must  get 
inflation  under  bettar  control.  How? 

As  you  know,  food  costs  have  been  the 
biggest  single  culprit.  The  Administration 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  that  we  expect 
to  increase  supply  and  moderate  price  hikes. 

The  soaring  cost  of  fuel  is  another,  newer 
culprit. 

To  hold  clown  Inflation,  Federal  spending 
must  coitform  to  reaeouable  limits.  Easy  to 
say  yet  almost  Ave  years  In  government  have 
taught  me  how  hard  It  is. 

Every  group,  it  seems,  has  its  own  cause- 
very  often  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  But 
there  Is  .simply  no  way  to  give  all  groups  the 
money  they  want  without  raising  taxes  or 
printing  money,  which  simply  means  more 
Inflation. 

So  we  must  establish  priorities  and  set 
limits.  That's  what  this  annual  budget  battle 
Is  all  about. 

Incidentally.  I  just  can't  buy  the  proposi- 
tion that  tin  easy  way  out  is  available  to  us— 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  cut  defense 

Without  a  strong  defense,  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  arms  is  a  plpedream.  Without  a  strong 
defense  position  the  free  communitv  of  na- 
tions will  not  endure.  Freedom,  liberty  can 
too  easily  be  taken  for  granted,  especially 
when  we  have  had  It  as  long  as  we  have.  And 
I  ve  sat  in  enough  Cabinet  meetings  to  know 
that  we  have  whackad  as  much  out  of  the 
defense  budget  as  possible  In  favor  of  domes- 
tic program  priorltle*.  It's  not  a  pleasant 
prospect— particularly  when  you  have  the  Job 
I  have  or  Cap  Weinberger's  Job  at  HEW— 
but  we  will  need  more  money  for  defense 
than  Congress  appropriated  last  year,  not 
less. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  budget 
allocations.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  on  the 
Issue  of  subsidized  housing  for  lower-income 
families.  Whether  we  look  at  the  decade  of 
the  '60s  or  go  back  to  the  '50s,  it  is  clear 
that  as  a  nation  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress  toward  the  goal— first  articulated 
by  the  Congress  in  1949  and  reconfirmed  in 
the  President's  September  housing  message— 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vlionment  for  every  American  family.  The 
main  reason  for  our  success  is  the  grovrth  in 
Jobs — higher  real  incomes — coupled  with  a 
strong  housing  industry  and  credit  avail- 
ability. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  however 
many  famUles  stUl  live  in  housing  that  by 
any  standard  Is  substandard. 

The  issue  Is  how  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  what  the  housing  study  we 
completed  in  September  is  all  about. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  explain  in  detail 
here  why  we  concluded  that  we  don't  stand 
a  chance  of  achieving  our  national  housing 
goal  for  substantially  all  those  still  without 
decent  shelter  through  the  old  programs 
Chapter  Four  of  the  book  Incorporating  the 
results  of  the  study,  a  volume  called  Hous- 
ing in  the  Seventies,  does  that  better  than 
I  could  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  If  all  the  other 
negative  factors  were  Ignored,  solving  the 
housing  problems  of  all  those  eUglble  under 
the  old  subsidy  programs  for  lower -income 
families  would  cost,  we  estimate,  some  $34 
biUlon  a  year.  Allocating  that  much  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  these  needs  Just  isn't  pos- 
sible. New  approaches  are  necessary. 

The  Administration  Is  committing  some 
$2O0  million  to  the  housing  allowance di- 
rect cash  assistance— experiments.  In  this 
and  other  ways,  we  are  attempting  to  devise 


a  practical  program  to  get  at  the  basic  prob- 
lem — lack  of  sufflcdent  income  to  pay  for 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  existing  housing 
Even  though  this  cash  assistance  approach 
would  make  maximum  use  of  existing  hous- 
ing, the  expenditure  involved  would  be  far 
greater  than  anything  this  Nation  has  seen 
before — an  estimated  (1  i/i  billion  for  the  first 
phase,  covering  the  elderly  poor,  and  an  esti- 
mated $9  to  Sll  billion  annually  when  the 
program  is  fully  operative.  But  the  difference 
is  we  would  be  helping  the  vast  majority  of 
the  poor  get  better  housing  rather  than  help, 
ing  a  relatively  small  proportion  get  new 
housing  while  the  rest  are  left  to  wait  and 
wait. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  standing 
dead  in  the  water  pending  final  decision  on 
direct  cash  assistance,  a  decision  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  this  year  or  maybe  early  next 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  100  thousand-plus  units 
under  the  old  programs  that  are  still  being 
processed,  another  200,000  units  of  sub- 
sidized housing  were  announced  in  the  Pres- 
ident's  September   housing   message. 

Approximately  70,000  of  this  200.000  are 
allocated  to  meet  bona  fide  commitments 
under  the  old  programs.  The  balance,  about 
130,000.  are  earmarked  for  our  revised  Sec- 
tion 23  leasing  program— 50.000  units  of 
existing  housing  and  80  000  of  new  con- 
struction. 

In  devising  these  new  Section  23  programs 
Assistant  Secretary  and  FHA  Commissioner 
Lubar  and  his  people  have  been  in  contact 
with  developers  and  others  knowledgeable 
about  subsidized  housing.  And  the  regula- 
tions will  be  published  for  comment  to- 
morrow. These  new  programs,  refined  as  we 
gain  experience,  and  hopefully  Improved  by 
the  legislation  we  seek  from  Congress  to 
modify  them  further,  should  avoid  many  of 
the  flaws  in  the  old  programs  and  provide  a 
sound  interim  approach  while  the  work  on 
better  long-term  approaches  proceeds. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1975.  to  be  published 
shortly,  will  seek  authority  for  an  additional 
number  of  units  for  these  new  Section  23 
programs.  But  the  programs  simply  wont 
work  without  you.  Wa  need  your  help. 

I  have  discussed  tight  money,  high  inter- 
est rates,  inflation  and  helping  the  poor.  Be- 
fore I  close.  Just  a  few  words  on  the  other 
problems  I  mentioned. 

FHA  processing.  Once  and  for  all.  let  me 
state  it  flatly:  There  will  be  a  need  for  FHA 
for  a  long,  long  time.  The  private  mortgage 
Insurers  perform  an  Important  function,  and 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  foster  the  service  they 
give.  But  for  the  foreseeable  future,  there 
will  always  be  good  mortgage  risks  that  re- 
quire FHA  assistance. 

One  of  my  top  priorities  for  the  period 
Immediately  ahead  is  once  again  to  provide 
timely  FHA  processing  service  In  the  offices 
that  fail  to  do  so.  We  know  from  the  good 
performance  of  some  offices  that  FHA  can 
provide  prompt  service  without  sacrificing 
the  important  social  goals  built  into  the 
law,  such  as  equal  opportunity  and  environ- 
mental protection.  Accordingly,  on  direct 
authority  from  me  signed  last  Friday,  Shel 
Lubar  is  putting  together  teams  of  experts- 
including  representation  from  better  of- 
fices— who,  in  coordination  with  the  regional 
offices,  will,  in  the  weeks  ahead,  go  directly 
into  the  area  and  Insuring  offices  that  ap- 
pear to  need  the  help  and  do  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

For  the  longer  term.  Congressional  adop- 
tion of  some  of  the  President's  other  pro- 
posals will  also  greatly  assist  and  help 
streamline  FHA  operations.  Co-insurance,  the 
practicability  of  which  was  proved  by  VA 
long  ago.  will  help.  And  it  goes  almost  with- 
out saying  that  the  greater  your  own  sense 
of  responsibility  in  selecting  the  projects  you 
offer,  the  better  your  own  work  In  the  ap- 
plication process  and  In  meeting  your  com- 
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mitments.  the  easier  it  will  be  for  us  to 
streamline  our  own  procedures. 

The  environment.  We  have  been  working 
clfisely  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Age. icy  to  get  a  better  handle  on  the  facts, 
to  separate  the  real  problems  from  the  lllu- 
si-ins  and  address  ti  em.  And  as  expected,  the 
NAHB  staff  has  welcomed  our  overture  to 
work  with  your  organization  along  the  same 
lines. 

No  growth.  Some  of  the  communities  mov- 
ing toward  growth  restriction  have  legitimate 
reasons.  But  others  don't.  Whether  they  like 
It  or  not,  the  baby  boom  of  the  post-World 
War  II  period  is  now  becoming  the  family 
formation  boom  of  the  Seventies  and  early 
Eighties.  These  people  must  have  homes 
where  the  jobs  are.  and  we  at  HUD  will  work 
with  you  toward  achievement  of  that  goal. 

Energy.  I  know  the  problems  you  face — 
the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  availability 
of  materials,  on  fuel  for  construction,  on 
Sunday  driving  to  inspect  homes,  on  the 
willingness  of  customers  to  buy  while  ques- 
tion marlcs  haag  over  svich  things  as  heating 
and  gasoline  supply. 

That's  why  I  have  brought  Doug  Parker 
pn  board  to  be  my  Assistant  for  Energy  Af- 
fairs. I  hope  as  many  of  you  as  possible  get 
to  meet  and  know  him  while  we  are  here  in 
Houston.  Doug  will  work  closely  with  Bill 
Simon's  shop,  with  yo'.i  and  with  others  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  Impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  housing. 

Let  me  close  with  what  I  said  In  my  first 
line.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you.  I  chose  those  words  carefully.  I  didn't 
say  the  usual  "It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  you."  In  the  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
the  current  state  of  housing  affairs.  It  can- 
not be  a  pleasure — surely  not  for  you  and 
certainly  not  for  me 

But  I  do  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  you. 

I  wanted  to  hear  about  your  concerns  at 
first  hand.  I  wanted  to  discuss  specific  prob- 
lems and  predictions  with  you  directly.  And 
I  wanted  to  present  in  person  a  partial  solu- 
tion at  least  to  one  of  your  pri:icipal  current 
dl.'ficulties — Interest  rates. 

TTiere  are.  amidst  the  serious  problems, 
some  good  signs.  When  I  look  at  those  family 
formations  on  the  charts,  at  the  basic 
strength  of  our  economy,  at  its  capacity  to 
create  more  and  better  job.s  i  with  all  that 
means  to  the  prospects  for  better  housing) 
and  at  your  demonstrated  ability  to  provide 
that  housing.  I  perceive  promise  for  a  high 
level  of  housing  construction,  not  Just  for  the 
balance  of  this  decade,  but  also  into  the 
1980s.  And  I  pledge  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  you  today,  that  as  Secretary 
of  HDD,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  help. 


DR.  LEWIS  FOX.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  few  men 
have  contributed  more  to  solving  the 
overall  problems  of  health  care  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  afld  in  our  Nation 
than  Dr.  Lewis  Fox  of  Connecticut. 

Lew  is  a  close  and  re.spected  personal 
friend  of  many  years'  standing. 

The  development  and  operation  of  our 
health  care  system  depends  on  the  dedi- 
cation of  individual  men  and  women. 
Among  these  dedicated  people.  Dr.  Lewis 
Pox  stands  out  as  an  example  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  himself  selflessly  to  the 
care  of  others  and  to  the  teaching  of 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the 
health  profession. 

The  University  of  Connecticut's 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dental  Medi- 
cine are  almost  synonymous  with  the 
name  Lewis  Fox. 

Lew  was  among  the  first  to  suggest 


that  the  University  of  Connecticut  estab- 
lish such  schools.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  site  selection  committee  for  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center 
and  became  the  first  faculty  member  of 
the  school  of  dental  medicine. 

He  served  as  dean  of  that  school  from 
1963  to  1969,  helping  to  shape  its  cur- 
riculums  and  recruiting  its  faculty. 

From  1969  to  1973  Lew  served  as  the 
school's  first  university  professor  and 
in  1973  became  professor  emeritus. 

In  December  of  1973  the  University  of 
Connecticut's  School  of  Dental  Medicine 
Faculty  Council  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  commending  Lew  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Health  Center. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  council 
in  paying  tribute  to  Lew  Fox.  This  cita- 
tion is  most  deserved.  I  know  that  Dr. 
Fox  will  continue  to  serve  the  people  of 
our  Nation  for  many  future  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Lewis  Fox  served  on  the  Profes- 
sional Advisory  Committee  which  first  rec- 
ommended that  The  University  of  Connecti- 
cut construct  a  Health  Center  including 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dental  Medicine: 

Whereas,  Lewis  Fox  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Site  Selection  Committee  for  the 
Health  Center: 

Whereas,  Lewis  Fox  was  the  first  faculty 
member  and  Dean  appointed  in  the  School 
of  Dental  Medicine; 

Whereas,  Lewis  Fox  served  as  Dean  with 
diligence  and  imagination  from  1963  to  1969, 
guiding  the  development  of  the  academic 
programs  of  the  School,  the  recruiting  of  Its 
faculty  and  establishing  the  unique  relation- 
ships which  exist  among  the  various  admin- 
istrative units  of  the  Health  Center; 

Whereas,  Lewis  Fox  served  as  the  School's 
first  University  Professor  from  1969  to  1973. 
continuing  his  studies  of  health  care  delivery 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  his  con- 
tribiitions  to  planning  and  executing  the 
academic  programs  of  the  School  of  Dental 
Medicine:   and 

Whereas.  Lewis  Fox  accepted  emeritus 
status  with  the  University  of  Connecticut  In 
1973: 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  Dental  Medicine  recognize  the  deep  in- 
debtedness of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
School  to  the  untiring  and  Inspired  efforts 
of  Lewis  Fox  in  the  development  of  the 
Rpec'al  nattire  of  our  facilities  and  programs: 
and 

Resolved.  That  because  of  Lewis  Fox's 
leadership  during  the  establishment  of  the 
School  and  Health  Center,  we  are  confident 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  achieve  the  goals 
for  which  we  all  strive. 


ARMY  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre^^ident,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focu?ed 
the  past  few  months  on  the  Re.'5erve 
Forces  as  a  result  of  recommended  re- 
ductions by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
this  subject  within  the  Congress  and 
thi'oughout  the  coimtry  I  believe  all 
would  be  served  by  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  of  a  recent  position  paper  on  the 
AiTny  Reserve. 

This  paper  was  published  by  the  Asso- 


ciation of  the  U.S.  Army  and  addresses 
Army  Reserve  Forces  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  work  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  posi- 
tion paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June   18.   1973. 
The  Army's  Resebvx  Components 
introduction 

Throughout  the  various  parts  of  AUSA's 
current  analysis  of  our  defense  capabilities, 
we  have  been  attempting  to  relate  national 
security  requirements  with  the  forces  and 
resources  being  made  available  to  meet  those 
requirements.  The  major  reductions  in  the 
size  of  our  active  forces  and  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollars  allotted  to  defense 
raise  the  most  serious  question  as  to  our 
true  ability  to  meet  the  basic  national  de- 
fense commitments  in  this  very  volatile 
world. 

The  administration  has  consistently  char- 
acterized the  active  forces  provided  for  un- 
der the  FY74  budget  as  "a  baseline  force — 
the  minimum  force  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  consider  necessary 
to  carry  out  national  security  objectives."  In 
achieving  this  baseline  force,  tlie  Adminis- 
tration has  assigned  far  greater  responsibility 
to  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case  and.  for  most 
units,  assigned  them  an  early  readiness  re- 
quirement considerably  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  required  in  the  past.  The  ra- 
tionale in  today's  environment  was  to  require 
that  the  Reserve  Components  meet  certain 
of  our  national  security  requirements  which 
heretofore  were  the  responsibility  of  active 
duty  forces.  The  fact  that  the  Guard  or 
Reserve  combat  battalion,  for  example,  can 
be  maintained  for  about  20 ''o  of  the  cost  of 
an  active  duty  battalion  has,  no  doubt,  had 
a  very  attractive  appeal  to  the  planners,  who 
are  trying  to  provide  the  maximum  defense 
for  the  minimum  money. 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  (SAMPLE  ARMY  UNITS) 


Cost 

percent 

Active 

Reserve 

reserve 

Type  unit 

cost 

cost 

to  active 

Infantry  Battalion 

.  »,  824, 100 

{1.814.000 

21 

Armored  Cavalry 

Squadron 

.  12,089.900 

2.752,000 

23 

Tank  Battalion 

(Armored  Division). 

.     8,055.700 

1,659.000 

21 

But  as  important  as  the  cost  factors  are. 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  denigrate  our 
defenses.  Our  concern  is  with  our  total  de- 
fense capability  and  t}ur  actual  ability  to 
carry  out  the  military  requirements  that  our 
fiuctuatlng  national  objectives  may  require. 
We  do  no  service  to  either  our  country  or 
the  dedicated  members  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents if  in  fact  our  defense  planning  Is 
not  pragmatic  and  sets  unrealistic  goals  for 
any  of  our  forces. 

We  have  indicated  in  otir  earlier  papers 
our  assumption  that  the  basis  for  our  stra- 
tegic planning  is  based  on  the  one  and  one- 
half  war  strategy,  which  we  have  previously 
described  in  detail.  We  need  only  mention 
our  commitments  In  NATO,  the  precarious 
balance  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  tenuous  sit- 
uation in  the  mid-East  and  the  deteriorating 
situation  In  Latin  America  to  suggest  a  cli- 
mate in  which  complacency  has  no  place.  We 
could  respond  to  none  cf  these  precarious 
situations  without  the  firm  back  up  of  our 
Reserve  Components.  The  active  Army  simply 
does  not  have  sufficient  tools  to  do  the  Job.  Of 
21  Divisions.  8  are  in  the  Guard.  And  In  sup- 
port elements,  two  thirds  are  in  the  Reserve 
forces. 
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This  Increased  reliance  on  the  Reserve 
Components  Is  resulting  In  the  provision  of 
significant  quantities  of  modern  equipment. 
Increased  readiness  training,  new  and  larger 
support  efforts  from  the  active  Army,  addi- 
tional technician  manpower  support  and 
fundlnsr  for  accelerated  provision  of  proper 
training  faculties. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS  APPROPRIATIONS 
[Oollars  in  milllonsl 


fiscal  ysar- 


Appropriation 


1972   1973 


1974 


ArmyReserve  .   J622  J706  J827 

Pe'sonnel (417)  ,455)  (522) 

PP5f3tion (171)  (203)  (Ki 

Construction (3«)  ^38)  ,4,) 

National  Guard 927  1  o77  1224) 

P«"so.""" (521)  (584)  f543) 

Ope"""" f377>  (453)  (546) 

Construction (29)  (40)  (35) 

Total 1,549      1/783      2.051 

There  Is  evidence  from  all  sides  that  the 
Resert'e  Components  are  responding  ad- 
mirably to  these  challenges.  For  example.  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Major  General  Henry 
W.  McMUlan.  President  of  the  National 
Guard  Association,  had  this  to  sav: 

"I  can  assure  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  are  at  the  highest 
levels  of  readiness  ever  attained  bv  civilian 
components.  They  are  at  levels  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  two,  three  or  four  years 
ago.  While  we  may  not  be,  and  no  civilian 
component,  I  expect,  ever  will  be.  as  ready 
as  the  First  Marine  Division  or  the  best 
Army  Division,  we  are  verj-  close  to  being 
as  ready  as  any  civilian  component  can  be. 
We  are  capable,  with  very  few  exeoptlons,  of 
carrying  out  our  missions,  capable  of  early 
response."  Similar  comments  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  many  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Despite  the  many  measures  ongoing  to 
support  the  Reserve  Components,  the  security 
of  the  nation  requires  that  we  assure  our- 
selves that  the  Reserve  Components  can  In 
fact  take  up  all  the  slack  restiltlng  from  the 
severe  reduction  In  the  size  of  our  active 
forces.  As  General  McMillan  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  there  Is  so  much  that  Is  better 
than  It  has  ever  been  before  that  a  sense  of 
surface  euphoria  Is  hard  to  avoid. 

Because  we  support  an  expanded  role  for 
our  Reserve  Components  In  the  total  force 
concept,  there  are  several  points  we  feel 
should  be  exammed  at  this  stage  of  our  de- 
velopment and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

First,  our  citizen  soldiers  deserve  more  pub- 
lic understanding  and  esteem  for  the  very 
difficult  tasks  which  they  have  so  wllUngly 
shouldered.  Our  Reserve  forces  may  well  be 
the  most  discussed  and  least  understood 
segments  of  our  national  defense.  We  hope 
that  from  this  brief  examination  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  true  meastire  of  their 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  will  emerge. 

There  are  certain  problem  areas,  such  as 
recruiting  and  training,  where  the  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  need  legislative  support  and 
hopefully  we  can  make  these  needs  more 
clearly  understood. 

There  Is  not  a  widespread  understanding 
of  the  Unproved  measures  to  support  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  and  of  their  training  re- 
quirements and  problems.  We  feel  these 
should  be  considered  as  well. 

We  are  concerned  too  that  the  missions 
assigned  to  our  Reserve  Components  be  con- 
sistent with  their  very  substantial  capabili- 
ties. 

We  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
dedicated  and  ofter  unheralded  aervlce  oJ 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Reserve  Com- 
ponents. It  Is  our  hope  that  by  this  detailed 


status  report  a  wider  appreciation  may  be 
obtained  of  their  accomplishments,  their 
problems  and  capabilities. 

OBr.ANIZ.\TIOI^    AND    TRAIN-IXG 

The.  purpose  of  the  Reserve  Components 
l3  to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified  per- 
sons available  for  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  time  of  v,ar  or  national  emergency, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  national  securlt-y 
requires.  (10  U.S.C.  262) 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  current 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are 
organized  Into  the  follow-lng: 

8  Combat  divisions. 

104  Non-dlvlslonal  combat  battalions  and 
squadrons  (Including  those  contained  in  21 
separate  brigades ) . 

89  Field  artlllen-  battalions. 

49  Engineer  combat  battalions. 

11  Nike  Hercules  battalions. 

133  Combat  service  support  (logistic  type) 
battalions. 

And  literally  hundfeds  of  combat  service 
support  units  of  company  or  detachment 
size. 

We  also  have  avnllable  a  large  pool  of  pre- 
viously trained  Individuals  In  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.  While  this  is  a  fast  diminish- 
ing pool,  there  were  795  000  people  on  these 
rolls  as  of  AprU  of  tills  year.  These  Individ- 
uals are  not  on  a  paid  drill  status  but  many 
continue  their  training  bv  correspondence, 
sxmimer  camps  and  some,  serving  as  mobl- 
llzatlon  designees,  get  on-the-job  training. 

The  organized  unite  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve which  we  enumerated  above  p.re  re- 
quired to  conduct  48  inactive  duty  training 
periods  of  4  hours  each,  usuallv  on  a  weekend 
and  frequently  back  to  back.  Additionally 
each  of  these  units  has  two  weeks  of  active 
duty  annual  training  each  vear.  Between  8 
and  10  days  of  this  active  dutv  ueriod  is  pro- 
ductive training,  the  remainder  being  re- 
quired for  travel  to  and  from  the  training 
area,  getting  set  up.  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  required  training  as- 
semblies, many  more  hours  are  put  in  par- 
ticularly by  the  unit  leaders,  both  commis- 
sioned and  non-cominlssioned,  on  recruiting 
administration  and  the  thousand  and  one 
responsibilities  of  command  for  which  there 
seem  to  be  enough  time. 

Serlou.s  and  productive  efforts  have  been 
made  over  the  years  to  upt^rade  the  profes- 
sional quallflcations  of  the  officer  corps  of 
the  Reserve  Components.  Armv  Regulations 
require  appropriate  level  Armv  service  school- 
ing up  to  and  Including  the  Command  and 
Staff  College  for  promotions.  Many  Reserve 
Component  officers  attend  the  Army  War 
College  or  complete  Its  non-resident  courses 

Fortunately,  almost  all  of  the  enlisted  men 
have  had  at  least  four  months  (and  most 
have  6)  of  active  duty  training  or  a  combi- 
nation of  active  duty  and  long  Reserve  Com- 
ponent service.  Either  corresnondence  courses 
or  attendance  at  service  schools,  and  some- 
times both,  are  required  for  promotion  In  the 
higher  grades.  There  exists  an  expanded  core 
of  trained  and  professional  full-time  tech- 
nicians to  assist  the  Reserve  Component 
units  wnth  recruiting,  Supply,  administration 
and  maintenance. 

But  It  should  be  clear  that  even  with  the 
expanded  expertise  and  help,  we  are  getting 
close  to  the  optimum  that  can  be  maintained 
consistently  by  a  group  of  hard-working 
dedicated  Individuals  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hoods and  raise  their  famUles  on  civilian 
employment. 

Army  Regulation  350-1  speclfices  training 
level  objectives  of  Reserve  Component  units 
as  attainment  and  maintenance  of  company 
or  comparable  level  proficiency.  The  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  Is  supposed  to  be  verified 
by  the  completion  of  applicable  Army  Train- 
ing Tests  at  least  every  three  years. 

The  company  level  training  requirement 
should  really  be  considered  a  floor,  since  such 
a  program  has  a  low  level  of  productivity  In 
mission-type  training.  Soon  there  will  be  a 


multi-level  approach  to  training  which  hope- 
fully may  move  a  greater  number  of  units 
to  the  attainment  of  battalion  level  profl. 
clency.  The  fact  that  some  vm.lts  are  main- 
taining battalion-level  proficiency  indicates 
that  such  training  is  feasible  if  proper  lead- 
ership and  mttnagement  can  be  eilS'jtod. 

Company  level  trainlnp:  can  be  panirularly 
debilitating  to   Battalion   Commanders  and 

their  staffi — and  even  higher  hoadquar  ers 

If  they  are  prone  to  become  observers  rather 
than  participants. 

Obviously,  Imaginative  and  productive 
training  Is  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  basic  capabilities  to  carry  out  assigned 
missions.  It  Is  also  an  essential  Ingredient 
ill  keeping  up  the  Interest  of  the  officers  and 
men  In  the  Reserve  Components  and  has  a 
great  potential  in  helping  retain  personnel. 
In  most  areas,  training  today  Is  more  mno- 
vatlve  and  productive  than  ever  before,  and 
equlpmentwlse,  the  Reserve  Components  are 
In  better  shape.  Overall,  they  have  about 
75 '"r  of  the  equipment  they  need  for  training, 
and  most  of  It  Is  modern. 

An  example  of  the  more  exciting  training 
would  be  the  overseas  summer  training  for 
selected  units.  Last  year  there  were  47  com- 
pany-sized units  at  8  foreign  location^  who 
were  fiown  overseas  lor  their  active  duty 
training.  Not  only  does  this  prove  an  attrac- 
tive Incentive  for  those  participating,  but  It 
has  practical  plusses  ae  well.  Training  In  the 
logistics  of  such  a  move  Is  an  Important  ben- 
efit, as  Is  the  working  knowledge  gained  of 
foreign  terrain  and  environment.  And  In 
most  Instances,  the  on-the-job  training  is  of 
the  highest  order.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  50th  Maintenance  Battalion  of  the  50th 
Armored  Division,  New  Jersey  National 
Guard,  flew  to  Germany  to  provide  direct 
maintenance  support  to  the  active  Army's 
3rd  Armored  Division  then  on  field  exerclsies. 
On  the  ether  side  of  the  globe,  a  Reserve 
Medical  Equipment  Detachment  was  per- 
forming equally  constructive  on-the-job 
training  In  Okinawa. 

This  year  the  progrsm  Is  being  expanded 
further,  with  some  58  units  and  approxi- 
mately 4,600  Reserve  Component  personnel 
Involved. 

There  Is  Increased  participation  too  bv  Re- 
serve Component  units  In  active  Army,  "com- 
bined and  Joint  exerclces.  A  recent  example 
was  the  Commander-lB-Chlef,  Atlantic's  ex- 
ercise called  "Exotic  Dancer,"  which  Involved 
all  services  and  Included  17  units  and  2,300 
people  from  the  Army's  Reserve  Components, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aggressor  commander 
In  the  exercise  was  from  the  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard. 

There  are  a  variety  at  other  examples  that 
indicate  the  Improved  quality  and  practi- 
cality of  much  of  the  training.' 

Reserve  combat  support  units  have  ac- 
tually taken  over  from  the  active  Army  the 
logistic  support  of  some  other  Reserve  Com- 
ponent units.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  epitome 
of  on-the-job  training.  It  has  Its  practical 
side,  too.  Such  an  operation  at  Camp  McCoy, 
Wisconsin,  last  summer  is  reckoned  to  have 
saved  the  government  some  $300,000.00. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  given  to  a 
whole  host  of  domestic  action  projects  per- 
formed as  training  duty  by  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units  and  personnel.  Many  of  these  have 
been  community  Improvement  projects  for 
which  Reserve  Component  equloment  and 
expertise  were  particularly  well  suited. 

Another  Innovative  program  is  called 
Round  Out.  It  Involves  active  Army  spon- 
sorship and  support  of  Reserve  Component 
units.  The  affiliation  between  the  Round  Out 
units  is  one  of  year-long  association  with  the 
view  that  on  mobilization  these  units  could 
function  as  part  of  their  active  Army  spon- 
sor group.  During  annual  summer  training, 
each  Round  Out  battalion  Is  assigned  a  spon- 
sor unit  from  the  active  Army  units  to  as- 
sist In  and  evaluate  training.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  training  tea'n.*  from  the 
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active  Army  units  travel  to  the  home  station 
of  the  Round  Out  units  to  continue  training 
assistance.  Four  USAR  battalions  and  2  com- 
panies are  associated  as  Round  Out  units 
with  the  Armored  Divisions  at  Fort  Hood,  as 
are  l  brigade  and  6  battalions  from  the  Army 
Katlonal  Guard.  In  Hawaii,  the  29th  Infan- 
try Brigade  (ARNG)  and  the  100th  Bat- 
talion, 442nd  Infantry  (AR)  will  not  only 
train  with  the  active  Army's  25th  Infantry 
Division,  but  will  become  part  of  the  fight- 
ing u!.it  on  mobilization. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Round  Out  stems 
from  the  varying  degrees  of  readiness  that 
will  exist  between  the  Active  and  Reserve 
elements  of  the  same  unit.  Additionally,  at 
this  time  there  probably  exists  within  the 
system  about  one-half  of  the  TO&E  equip- 
ment which  our  Reserve  Components  would 
require  on  mobilization.  Much  of  this  may 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  units — and 
properly  so,  since  they  are  not  staffed  ade- 
quately to  care  for  all  of  It.  We  need  to 
insure  that  these  stockages  continue  to  be 
built  up  so  that  the  required  equipment  may 
be  available  Immediately  upon  mobilization. 

Although  only  a  comparatively  few  units 
have  had  the  opportunity  yet  to  participate 
in  some  of  these  Innovative  training  activ- 
ities, we  see  that  a  viable  training  program 
for  Reserve  Component  tuilts  Is  feasible,  but 
clearly  over  the  long  haul  more  support 
from  the  active  establishment  will  be  needed. 
The  Army  Is  already  making  greater  efforts  to 
provide  just  that. 

As  part  of  the  major  reorganization  that 
the  Army  Is  now  implementtog,  the  Army 
will  have  more  active  Army  personnel  work- 
ing directly  with  the  Reserve  Components  to 
solve  their  specific  problems.  These  new  rela- 
ttonshlps  to  be  operable  this  fall  will  place 
primary  responsibility  for  training  and 
readiness  support  of  the  Reserve  Components 
on  the  commanders  of  each  of  the  three 
CONUS  Armies  which  will  operate  directly 
under  the  Army's  new  Force  Command. 

Each  of  the  Armies  will  have  assigned 
several  Army  Readiness  Regions  to  assist  all 
of  the  Reserve  Component  units  In  each  zone 
of  responsibility.  There  will  be  9  of  these 
In  all.  Active  Army  personnel  charged  with 
these  functions  are  being  selected  for  their 
expertise  In  specific  areas  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  shoulder-to-shoulder  training  with 
those  Reservists  needing  their  particular 
help.  They  will  be  organized  In  subordinate 
groups  and  teams.  The  Readiness  Region  peo- 
ple are  Intended  to  be  "doers"  and  "special- 
ists" In  hands-on  training — not  staff  officers. 
They  will  not  be  Involved  In  routine  admin- 
istration. 

The  regions  will  call  on  Active  Army  units 
and  schools  for  additional  professional  help 
as  particular  circumstances  warrant. 

Advisors  will  continue  at  each  state  head- 
quarters, at  each  major  unit  headquarters, 
and  in  seme  Isolated  instances  at  smaller 
headquarters.  However,  most  of  the  advisors 
assigned  to  battalions  or  .small  units  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  spaces  Involved  will  be  as- 
signed the  Readiness  Regions  and  the  Readi- 
ness Groups,  so  that  active  Army  assets  may 
specialize  In  helping  those  units  who  need 
it  most. 

This  new  approach  does  not  rely  solely  on 
additional  active  Army  assistance.  The  Re- 
serve Components  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
mere.  Elements  of  some  of  the  training  divi- 
sions will  be  designated  as  miniature  ma- 
neuver commands,  charged  upon  request  of 
Region  commanders  with  preparation  of 
training;  plans,  exercises  and  training  tests 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  units,  thus  freeing 
these  unit  commanders  from  time-consuming 
preparation  In  an  environment  where  the 
clock  is  the  tyrant.  Other  training  divisions, 
during  their  drill  periods,  will  provide  train- 
ing In  Individual  military  specialties  for  unit 
members  In  their  area. 


PROBLEM    A8EAS 

Thus  far  we  have  described  a  number  of 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  our  Re- 
serve Components  to  standards  of  prepared- 
ness beyond  anything  we  have  known  In  the 
past.  And  we  have  enumerated  some  of  the 
actions  which  presumably  wUl  contribute  to 
the  growing  viability  of  their  training  pro- 
grams. But  what  of  their  problems? 

The  major  problems  In  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  today  are  not  a  shortage  of  service- 
able equipment  or  lack  of  meaningful  mis- 
sions, although  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
providing  modern  equipment  for  Reserve 
Component  units.  The  more  pressing  prob- 
lems are  to  continue  improvements  in  Re- 
serve training  and  to  meet  manpower  re- 
quirements without  the  pressure  of  the  draft. 

At  this  moment  In  time,  recruiting  and 
retention — the  maintenance  of  strength — are 
the  overriding  problems.  Statistics  abound  to 
describe  the  dilemma  and  we've  used  some 
here  to  Illustrate. 

Strength  takes  on  such  Importance  be- 
cause It  Is  the  focal  point  of  a  unit's  abUlty 
to  conduct  a  viable  training  program,  main- 
tain Its  equipment  and  most  importantly  of 
all,  to  carry  out  Its  mission  If  called  upon. 

It  should  be  borne  ever  In  mind  that  the 
authorized  strength  as  of  FY73  of  the  Reserve 
Components  constituted  45 %  of  the  Army's 
total  force  manpower  requirements. 

To  be  sure  that  this  strength  problem  Is 
more  clearly  In  focus,  consider  the  following: 

Congress  mandated  by  law  that  the  mini- 
mum average  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  would  be  402,333.  The  Army  Guard 
Is  projected  to  end  Fy73  with  a  strength 
of  376.704.  some  25.269  short  of  the  mark. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Is  requesting  a 
strength  of  379,144  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  during  FY74,  some  23,189  below  the 
minimum  set  by  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Con- 
gresslonally  established  minimum  strength 
was  261,300.  The  USAR  Is  projected  to  wind 
up  FY73  at  229,000,  down  some  32.300.  For 
FY74,  DOD  is  asking  for  232,591  for  the  Army 
Reserve,  which  Is  28,709  below  the  Congres- 
sional minimum. 

These  reduced  requests  for  manpower 
authorizations  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense represent  a  more  pragmatic  assessment 
by  the  Department  of  what  the  manpower 
problem  Is  and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
solve.  Defense  leaders  have  been  adamant  in 
their  testimony  on  these  lower  strength  re- 
quests that  they  do  not  want  the  size  of 
the  Reserve  Components  to  be  smaller.  They 
pomt  out  clearly  that  no  priority  missions 
have  been  eliminated.  What  they  are  asking 
for  is  a  floor  upon  which  they  hope  to  rebuild 
the  strength. 

The  full  TO&E  strength  for  the  force  struc- 
ture of  the  Army's  Reserve  Components  Is 
711,000.  The  Congresslonally  mandated  mlnl- 
mums  quoted  above  represents  about  aa^^n 
of  the  actual  TO&E  strengths  of  these  units. 
On  mobilization,  shortages  would  presumably 
be  made  up  of  fillers  from  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  we  mentioned  earlier. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  Army's  Reserve 
Components  at  the  end  of  FY73  represented 
85^  of  TO&E.  We  mention  the  percentage  of 
TO&E  only  because  It  indicates  the  built-in 
shortage  of  people  available  even  If  the 
Reserve  Component  units  were  at  the  full 
mandated  strength  so  It  gives  further 
urgency  to  additional  shortages  and  the 
abUlty  of  a  given  unit  to  train  and  func- 
tion effectively. 

Another  way  to  view  the  current  manpower 
challenge  Is  to  point  up  that  to  achieve  the 
authorized  strength  of  roughly  660,000  In 
FT74,  tlie  Reserve  Components  would  need 
127,000  new  people,  140,000  would  be  needed 
In  FY75  and  over  160,000  In  FY76. 

Recruiting  efforts  are  being  Increased.  Part 
time  recruiters  have  been  trained   In  each 


unit,  full  time  supervisors  have  been  author- 
ized In  each  major  headquarters  and  full  time 
liaison  NCOS  are  stationed  m  each  Recruiting 
Main  Station  of  the  Army's  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, but  recruiting  alone  will  be  difficult. 
Among  the  additional  tools  that  would  be 
helpful  would  be  the  speedy  enactment  of 
Incentives  proposals  now  before  Congress — 
particularly  the  proposed  enlistment  and 
reenllstment  bonuses  as  well  as  the  full -time 
coverage  under  the  Serviceman's  Group  Life 
Insurance  Program. 

Allied  with  the  strength  problem  Is  that  of 
time  available  for  participation  In  an  in- 
creasingly active  Reserve  Component  train- 
ing program.  This  requires  understanding  at 
home  and  practical  support  from  employers. 
AUSA  has  cooperated  In  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  encourage  this  support  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Great  efforts  are  required  to 
keep  this  a  manageable  problem. 

We  have  laid  considerable  emphasis  on 
training  because  that  really  Is  the  main 
objective  In  peacetime.  Not  only  do  the  Re- 
serve Components  need  Imaginative  pro- 
grams, but  they  need  also  adequate  nearby 
areas  In  which  proper  training  can  be  con- 
ducted. While  this  has  not  been  a  serious 
problem  as  yet,  there  continues  to  be  a  short- 
age of  accessible  weekend  training  areas  for 
many  Reserve  Component  units. 

DOD  Indicates  that  at  least  74  company- 
sized  Reserve  Component  units  do  not  have 
adequate  weekend  training  areas.  However, 
both  the  recent  and  possibly  future  base 
closings  may  impact  unfavorably  in  this  area, 
as  does  the  President's  Legacy  of  Parks 
Program. 

There  is  tmderway  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment a  very  vigorous  program  to  take  from 
the  military  those  lEinds  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized and  turning  them  over  to  the  Park 
Service.  Obviously  many  training  areas  used 
by  the  Reserve  Components  are  not  in  full 
time  use,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
weekend  training  or  summer  camp  or  both. 
It  should  be  said  too'that  some  of  the  train- 
ing areas  now  being  used  are  only  marginally 
adequate.  Both  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Property  Review 
Board  have  been  more  than  zealous  In  de- 
claring military-  lands  as  under-utilized  and 
therefore  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  park 
program.  Fortunately,  the  Real  Estate  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Otis  G.  Pike  (D-NY),  has  been 
more  sympathetic  to  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents' needs  and  has  kept  this  transfer  pro- 
gram in  bounds.  Unless  there  are  further 
base  closings,  the  86  Federal  and  55  state 
camps  now  used  for  annual  summer  training 
should  not  be  affected. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  debilitating 
effect  on  training  of  personnel  shortages. 
We  should  mention,  too.  the  impact  of  the  all 
out  recruiting  effort  currently  underway. 
Some  commanders  feel  that  already  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort goes  Into  this  channel  and  that  train- 
ing Is  getting  shortchanged. 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  the  present 
6-year  enlistment  in  the  Reserve  Components 
should  be  phortened.  Young  people  Just  don't 
want  to  commit  themselves  to  such  a  long 
contract.  Similarly,  It  may  not  be  feasible  to 
continue  a  6-month  active  duty  basic  train- 
ing period.  It  may  be  necessary  to  accept  a 
shorter  period  which  ulU  be  less  disruptive 
to  the  Individual. 

Certainly  one  flaw  In  the  whole  system  Is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  now  have  an  ade- 
quate method  of  determining  unit  readiness. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  pet  a  good  qualitative 
measurement  and  while  we  have  been  greatly 
preoccupied  with  method,  the  fact  Is  that 
our  present  system  for  evaluating  Is  not 
reliable.  Many  of  oiw  active  units  would  not 
meet  the  readiness  criteria.  And  some  fought 
successfully  in  Vietnam  when  In  fact  they 
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would    not    have    met    standards    presently 
prescribed. 

So,  while  we  talk  about  the  highest  goals 
of  C-l  for  officers.  C-2  for  enlisted  men  and 
C-3  for  equipment,  what  we  really  want  to 
know  Is  how  fast  a  unit  can  be  mobilized 
and  how  quickly  It  can  be  brought  up  to 
fighting  trim  after  mobilization.  This  we  can- 
not measure  with  any  certainty  as  yet. 

CONCLUSION 

All  that  we  have  said  so  far  supports  the 
contention  that  the  Reserve  Components  are 
in  fact  at  the  highest  levels  of  readiness  ever 
attained  by  civilian  components.  Certainly 
they  have  more  trained  men.  much  more 
equipment  and  better  facilities  than  at  any 
time  In  history. 

The  question  Is  can  they  do  the  Job  re- 
quired of  them  on  mobilization  in  the  time 
allotted  to  them  by  the  strategic  planners? 
At  this  jsolnt  In  time,  It  is  most  problemat- 
ical that  any  of  the  major  combat  units 
scheduled  for  the  earliest  deployment  could 
come  close  to  meeting  the  planner's  time- 
table. Secretary  of  the  Army  Proehlke  In  his 
testimony  to  the  Hovise  early  this  year  said, 
'■We  stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  our 
Reserve  Components  are  sufficiently  ready." 
(See  Figure  1.  Appendix  for  a  historical  com- 
parison of  the  problem.)  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  long  way  to  go  before  all  the  equip- 
ment Reserve  Component  units  would  need 
on  mobilization  can  be  available.  Training  Is 
not  that  far  along  in  most  units.  And  It  Is  yet 
to  be  proven  that  even  with  the  recruiting 
tools  that  have  been  requested  that  adequate 
strength  levels  can  be  maintained. 


In  all  of  this,  we  have  taken  the  state- 
ments of  our  political  leaders  at  face  value 
that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  units  required 
will  be  mobtl'ized  promptly  In  any  future  na- 
tional emergency.  The  early  moblllzatian  of 
such  units  Is  very  basic  as  an  ingredient  in 
our  defense  planning,  since  there  are  cer- 
tain essential  time  cushions  that  are  re- 
quired for  even  the  best-trained  units  to 
move  from  civilian  status  to  full  time  mili- 
tary duty.  No  amount  of  planning  or  prep- 
aration can  eliminate  this  time  problem  en- 
tirely. To  minimize  the  problem,  timely  warn- 
ing and  prompt  decisions  will  be  needed. 

But  basically  we  are  concerned  that  there 
has  been  in  defense  strategic  planning  an 
over-assessment  of  civilian  component  po- 
tential. Somewhere  between  the  low  level  of 
readiness  that  for  manv  years  prevailed  in 
most  elements  of  the  Reserve  Forces  and  an 
unreallstically  high  level  of  readiness  that 
is  frequently  demanded  and  sought  after  is 
the  level  of  readiness  that  a  civilian  com- 
ponent is  capable  of  attaining  and  maintain- 
ing. We  have  to  accept  these  readiness  ceil- 
ings for  the  simple  reason  that  these 
organl2atlons  are  civilian  components  and 
cannot  devote  full  time  to  mlUtarv  training 
and  practice. 

To  set  unreallstically  high  levels  of  readi- 
ness for  Reserve  Forces  and  to  assume  for 
war  planning  purposes  the  attainment  of 
those  levels.  In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  .strategic 
requirements,  creates  a  false  premise  and 
undermines  the  validity  of  our  defense 
planning.  , 

FIGURE  l.-SELECTED  FEATURES  OF  RECENT  MOBILIZATIONS 
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The  Mlnuteman  concept  may  be  great  fm- 
tradition,  but  subllmlnally  It  perpetuates  I 
dangerous  myth.  It  connotes  a  simplicitv  t^ 
citizen-soldlerlng  that  certainly  is  not  now 
and  never  really  has  been  the  case.  Lack  of 
discipline,  equipment,  training  and,  above 
all  support  caused  the  greatest  hardshin! 
and  excessive  casualties  on  the  original  Min 
utemen  Nor  were  they  able  to  ^compl  sh 
their  mission  until  many  of  these  shortfalls 
were  overcome.  The  symbol  we  need  for  to 
day  s  citizen-soldier  should  reflect  the  same 
dedication  and  patriotism,  but  also  shoiUd 
coiinote  the  well-dlsclpllned.  highly-trained 
and  well  equipped  Individual  properly  orea 
ulzed  to  contribute  rapidly  and  effectively  t^ 
his  country's  defense.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  Reserve  Component  leadership 
at  all  levels  Is  working  diligently  to  acquire 
the  greater  skills  and  readiness  that  today's 
world  requires. 

The  role  of  Reserve  Components  in  our 
national  defense  is  highly  essential  and  de- 
serves our  fullest  support.  Their  role  in  our 
defense  structure  should  be  fully  realistic 
We  believe  that  our  strategic  planning 
should  be  r^rtewed  to  make  sure  that  the 
degree  of  readiness  we  assign  to  our  Reserve 
Components  Is  within  their  capability. 

We  believe  further  that  the  truly  dedl- 
cated  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  who  nre 
the  members  of  our  Reserve  Components  are 
deserving  of  our  fullest  and  continuing  sup- 
port  in  their  demonstrated  support  of  their 
citizenship. 


Features 


World  War  II 


Korea 


Berlin  1961 


Vietnam  1S68 


Sfope M -D- 15  mos:  total  mobilization, 

.        .  ,.    .  major  deployments 

Premobijization  situation: 

Regular  Army ^  3-divforce- 

185,000. 

Reserve  components Army  Reserve National  Guard. 


M  =  D;  partial  mobilization, 
major  deployiTKnts 


Basic  force  structure 27  divs. 

Personnel  strength 1 19.733 . 


18  divs 25  divs  (7,944 

units). 
199.491 Tofal-600,417 


10-div  force—         ..    . 

590,000. 
Army  Reserve Natitnal  Guard. 


Recruitment  for  units Voluntary Voluntary 

Unit  training  (annual) Limited  AT 48  paid  drills 

•AT. 


In  units — 
184.015. 

Voluntary,  draft 

motivated. 
Paid  drills,  AT.. 


27  divs  (4,836 

units). 
Autllorized— 

3S0,C00. 
As^gned— 

324,761. 

Voluntary,  draft 
mctivated. 

48  (Hid  drills. 
•>T. 


No  fiostillties;  small  partial  mobili- 
zation, no  major  deployments 

.  14-div  force — 

860,000- 
Army  Reserve National  Guard 


10  divs  (4,398 

units). 
Total-893.747.. 

In  units — 

301,796. 

Voluntary,  draft 

motivated. 
48  paid  drills. 

=  AT. 


27  divs  (4.497 

units). 

. .  Authorized— 

400,000. 

Assigned— 

393,807. 


^'"''''"  None Inadequate Inadequate Inadequate Inadequate.... 

*****"•' - -     None Extretre  shortage..  Extreme  shorUge..  46'"o  ol  TOE Improved  quan- 

)  titles  but 

contingency 
and  training. 


Voluntary,  draft       Voluntary,  draft 

motivated.  motivated. 

48  paid  drills,  48  paid  drills, 

•AT.  •AT;SRF-72 

(later  58)  drills 

Inadequate Inadequate  for 

unit  traivmg. 
Improved  quan 
titles  but 
contingency 
and  training. 


M  =  D+36  mos:  extremely  small 

partial  rrobiiization,  no 

raajor  deployrr.ents 

-  18?ii-div  force— 
1,500,000. 

Army  Reserve National  Guard. 

3,482  units*. 8  divs  (3034 

units).  >> 
Total    217,984....  Authorized- 
400,000. 
In  units—  Assigned  - 

261,957.  411,419  (Aver- 

age FY68). 
Voluntary,  draft 

motivated. 
48  paid  drills. 
'AT,SRF-72 
(later  58)  drills. 
Inadequate  for 
unit  training. 
Inadequate. Inadequate. 


969  company- 
sized. 


1  inf  bn  and  41 
other  units. 


Mobilization  situation: 

Number  of  units  mobilized None 18  divs  and  136 

other  units. 

Personnel : 

Numl«r  mobilized 136,000 297,754 .  241,500 138,S00 68,883  (30,056  in      44,371  ..  7933(mcludes 

.units).  fillers). 


8  dms,  3  RCT,  1  training  div  and     2  divs,  1  ACR. 

and  others  (714         others  (444  and  others  (446 

company-sized).       company-sized).       company-sized). 


Percent    of    TOE    strength    at  ..  41-56  •! 

induction. 


Most— individuals. 


Percent  MOS  qualified  at  indue-    na na Most-experi- 

Unit  training  completed  at  indue- Noira  No'nT'' "*'*""'' 

tion.  

Facilities Inadequate  Inadequate 

M>i.„.i  ,  initially.  initially. 

""*'*"*' - - Totally  inadequate.  Limited. 

Postmobilization  situation ': 
Personnel: 

Fill  requirement .^ 197,533  (for  divs) 

.-Time  to  fill. 7mos'i  . 

Triining  (divisional)'  ""'  

Requirement,  weeks ...  44  (later  32) 


34-5J'i. 
27-4«<i. 
Non«_    . 


67. 

67.... 

None. 


62-69'i 82. 

67 85.... 

None None. 


2  inf  bdes  (bdes 
and  other  unist 
totaled  34). 

12,234. 

89. 

85. 

None. 


Inadequate 
initially. 
35  percent  of  TOE .  Major  shortages 


Adequate Adequate  Adequate.... Adequate. 


0  perce 
TOE.'i 


50  percent  of 


96,100  (for  divs). 
2mot'i 


28 


Completion,  wMlw Average  120 

"''•f'*"-- Adequate  by  1942. 


10*  il 


15,234 (for  units)..  9830  (tor  divs). 
2  mos. . 3  mos  '' 


REDCON  C-« REDCON  C-4. 


698  (for  unit») 1512. 

Up  to  5  mos Up  to  5  mos. 


7^«. 


Varied* 27  compressed  to 

13.'! 

32-35 Required  full  unit     13  <•      ..  7-15 « 

ATP. 
Improvement  Continued  short-      60  percent 

during  unit  ages.  within  3  mos.'' 

training. 


REDCON  C-l 
within  60  days. 


15  «. 
15-17 «. 

REDCON  C-l 

within  60  days. 


.  Units  include  13  training  divisions  in  1961  and  1968,  and  3  separate  inf  bdes  in  1968 

"  units  include  18  separate  int  bdes. 

•  Paid  drills  2  hr  weekly;  after  Vietnam  buildup  increased  to  4  hr  and  MUTAs. 


^  Applied  to  divisions  but  is  representative  of  all  other  units 

•  Not  available. 

'  Period  from  arrival  at  mobilization  station  to  completion  of  training  cycle. 

»  Army  Reserve  nondivisional  units  and/or  National  Guard  int  bdes. 
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FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
port indicated  that  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  food  and  fiber  in 
this  country  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
application  of  fertilizer,  and  U.S.  grain 
stocks  are  currently  at  near-record  lows. 
These  two  facts  underlie  an  approaching 
supply-and-demand  imbalance  which 
has  potentially  enormous  consequences 
for  U.S.  consumers  and  citizens  in  coun- 
tries overseas  that  depend  on  our  food 
exports. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  amount 
of  acreage  kept  idle  or  set  aside  has  been 
drastically  reduced,  and  in  1974  agricul- 
tural production  goals  call  for  maximum 
production.  Approximately  20  million 
more  acres  of  land  will  be  in  production 
this  year  than  last. 

The  American  farmer  is  ready  to  meet 
these  goals,  but  he  is  hampered  by  his 
inability  to  acquire  needed  agricultural 
supplies,  particularly  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phate fertilizer,  at  prices  he  can  afford. 
According  to  Agriculture  Department 
figures,  retail  prices  of  fertilizers  have 
increased  over  October  1973  prices  from 
a  range  of  26  percent  more  for  potassium 
chloride  to  71  percent  more  for  anhy- 
drous ammonia.  There  are  no  assurances 
that  the  situation  will  improve  for  farm- 
ers in  coming  months. 

The  fertilizer  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
meet  these  challenges,  but  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  past  price  control 
policies,  inadequate  fuel  supplies,  trans- 
portation problems,  and  a  virtual  halt 
in  new  plant  construction,  it  appears  it 
will  be  imable  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Agi'iculture  esti- 
mates shortfalls  of  1  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  and  about  700.000  tons  of  phos- 
phate material.  The  Fertilizer  Institute 
reports  that  while  they  expect  to  supply 
about  5  to  8  percent  more  total  fertilizer 
tonnage  during  the  current  year  than 
last  year  the  industry  will  still  fall  short 
of  demand  by  3  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
material  and  1.5  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate material. 

I  have  talked  with  knowledgeable 
spokesmen  in  southeastern  Colorado  who 
are  very  concerned  about  this  situation 
and  who  are  afraid  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial shortage  of  fertilizer  for  the 
coming  growing  season. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  urging  that  those  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  fertlizer  give 
the  highest  possible  priority  to  fertilizer 
in  the  allocation  programs.  I  would  urge 
these  agencies  to  act  promptly  on  the 
Senate's  request.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  spoken  out  on 
this  issue  that  if  there  is  indeed  a  se- 
rious fertilizer  shortage  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  a  food  shortage  not 
only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere  in  the 
world  such  as  we  have  not  seen  before. 
I  think  we  must  take  every  precaution 
to  insure  against  the  possibility  of  hunger 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


ISSUES  IN  PROCUREMENT  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mi.  chiles.  Mr.  President,  there  now 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  legislation 
to  create  an  OflQce  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (S.  2510)  may  generate  con- 
troversy when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Senate.  But  before  the  debate  begins,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
very  perceptive  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  situation  done  by  Mr.  James  Phil- 
lips of  the  National  Journal,  and  particu- 
larly the  announced  opposition  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Art  Samp- 
son, who  served  along  with  me  on  the 
Procui'ement  Commission  when  he  says: 

Defense  thinks  someone  wants  to  interfere 
with  their  speclalizecl  procurements  like 
fighter  airplanes.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that. 
So  the  Pentagon  Is  afraid  of  a  bogeyman 
that  doesn't  exist.  It's  the  old  thing  about 
change.  The  Pentagon's  pKwltlon — that  the 
status  quo  Is  good  enough — Is  Jusrt  hogwash. 
pure  hogwash.  We  need  an  awful  lot  of  re- 
form In  procurement  policy. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  back  over  the 
long  and  thorough  legislative  history  of 
S.  2510 — back  to  initial  hearings  in  1966; 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  Procurement 
Commission  in  1969;  back  through  the 
2 ',2 -year  study;  back  through  the  Com- 
mission's No.  1  recommendation  to  cre- 
ate a  central  procurement  ofiBce;  back 
through  the  5  days  of  hearings  held  by 
my  Procurement  Subcommittee,  and  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  but  some  execu- 
tive agencies.  This  is  not  exactly  a  shaky 
record  to  stand  on. 

The  facts  remain  that  procurement  re- 
form is  sorely  needed;  the  problems  are 
there  wasting  money  every  day  and 
they  are  not  just  Defense  Department 
problems,  they  are  Government-wide 
problems  that  Defense  could  not  solve 
if  they  wanted  to.  A  central  procurement 
authority,  with  statutory'  backing  is  what 
is  needed,  and  nothing  less  will  do  more 
than  massage  the  status  quo.  As  I  said 
when  we  opened  our  hearings : 

The  vagaries  of  time  and  the  variability  of 
executive  orders  are  too  great  to  trust  so  im- 
portant a  function  as  the  expenditure  cf  a 
quarter  of  the  Federal  budget  to  the  good  In- 
tentions of  bureaucrats. 

To  update  the  National  Journal  article. 
I  should  note  that  S.  2510  passed  the  full 
committee  on  February  6  by  a  unanimous 
vote  and  that  12  Senators  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  procure- 
ment reform  is  of  vital  importance  to 
Congress,  small  and  large  businesses  and 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Lefrisla- 
tive  action  is  of  the  utmost  imnortance  if 
procurement  reform  is  to  be  of  a  lasting 
nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Over   PROctmEMENT  Office 
(By   James   G.   Phillips) 

Battle  lines  are  taking  shape  In  the  Sen- 
ate over  legislation  to  create  a  centralized 


office  to  oversee  federal  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  worth  almost  &60  billion  a  year. 
The  Defense  Department  and  its  support- 
ers in  Congress  are  dead  set  against  the  new 
procurement  office,  which  they  view  as  a 
threat  to  the  Pentagon  s  ovm  extensive  pro- 
curement bureaucracy.  Defense  purchases 
account  lor  more  than  two-thirds  of  ail  fed- 
eral procurement. 

But  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA).  which  does  much  of  the  buying  lor 
other  federal  ager.cies.  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adminlstraticn  i  SBA  i  are  supporting 
the  proposed  office.  A  showdown  could  come 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  end  of  February. 
Now  ready  to  report  the  legislation  is  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  has  been  studying  procurement  re- 
form proposals  since  October. 

On  Dec.  4,  a  :ienate  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procurement, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  D-Fla..  ap- 
proved a  bill  (S  2510)  to  establish  the  pro- 
curement office  in  the  White  House — either 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  or  as  a  separate  agency.  "I  don't  ex- 
pect any  problems  in  getting  this  bill  past 
the  full  committee."  ChUes  said  in  an  mter- 
view. 

But  a  senior  Pentagon  official,  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified,  said  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  confident  that  Pentagon  supporters 
will  stop  the  bill  from  passing  if  it  reaches 
the  Senate  floor. 

"The  Defense  Department's  opposition  to 
this  legislation  extends  to  Congress."  the  of- 
ficial said.  "I  don't  think  there  is  any  as- 
surance   that    this    bill    will    pass." 

S  2510.  co-sponsored  by  Chiles  and  Sen. 
William  V.  Roth  Jr..  R-Dei..  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  procurement  subcom- 
mittee, would  implement  the  major 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurment.  which  early  last  year 
produced  149  suggestions  for  changing  the 
way  the  government  buys  products  and  serv- 
ices. (For  reports  on  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations, see  Vol.  5.  No.  21,  p.  745,  and 
No.  25.  p.  897.) 

DICHOTOMY 

The  differences  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  GSA  on  the  issue  of  a  procurement  ofBce 
flared  into  the  open  during  November  hear- 
ings of  the  Chiles  subcommittee  on  S  2510. 

Arthur  I.  Mendolla,  aslstant  Defense  secre- 
tary for  Installations  and  logistics,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  the  propo-sed  oflBce  merely 
would  create  unnecessary  red  tape  for  the 
Pentagon. 

Mendolla  said  that  Defense  contractors 
view  the  Pentagon's  procurement  regulations 
as  "fairly  unchanging  (rules  )  they  can  un- 
derstand." 

Mendolla  endorsed  an  OMB  proposal  to 
defer  legislation  pending  a  tryout  period  for 
an  OMB  procurement  coordination  office  to 
be  established  by  executive  action.  The  co- 
ordinator had  not  been  appointed  as  of  late 
January.  (For  background  on  the  OMB  pro- 
posal, see  Vol  5.  No.  30,  p.  1110,  and  No.  42, 
p.  1572.) 

Said  Mendolla:  "I  think  we  should  apply 
the  'fly-ljefore-buy'  philosophy  here  to  the 
evolution  of  Improvements  In  procurement 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  in  DOD  apply 
It  to  weapons  system  acquisition" 

But  in  GSA's  view,  a  procurement  policy 
office  would  be  Ineffectual  without  a  statu- 
toi^'  base  to  give  it  prestige  and  permanence. 
"I  am  convinced  now,"  testified  GSA  Admin- 
istrator Arthur  F.  Sampson,  "that  at  some 
point  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  legisla- 
tion to  support  an  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy."  Similar  testimony  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

"I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  the 
major  reforms  that  are  required  by  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  no  matter  how  you 
change  It."  Sampson  said. 
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Agencies  bad  "great  fears"  about  the  pro- 
curement office,  some  of  which  were  "un- 
founded," Sampson  said. 

Expounding  on  this  topic  In  a  subsequent 
Interview,  the  OSA  chief  said,  "Membership 
of  the  office  has  got  to  be  constituted  so  that 
Defense,  for  Instance,  feels  they're  repre- 
sented. Theyve  got  to  feel  that  they're  not 
Just  having  policy  Instituted  by  people  who 
don't  understand  their  business. 

"Defense  thinks  someone  wants  to  Inter- 
fere with  their  specialized  procurements  like 
fighter  airplanes.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that. 
So  the  Pentagon  Is  afraid  of  »  bogeyman  that 
doesn't  exist.  It's  the  old  thing  about 
change."  Sampson  said.  "The  Pentagon's  po- 
sition— that  the  status  quo  Is  good  enough — 
Is  Just  hogwash,  pure  hogwash.  We  need  an 
awful  lot  of  reform  In  procurement  policy." 

Congressional  aides  said  that  before  the 
Chiles  hearmgs,  Sampson  urged  the  Admin- 
istration go  into  the  hearmgs  with  Its  own 
bill  to  set  up  the  procurement  office — as  a 
ploy  to  get  a  share  of  the  credit  for  procure- 
ment reform,  which  otherwise  might  go 
solely  to  Congress. 

But  Sampson's  proposal  was  shot  down  by 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  P.  Cle- 
ments Jr.,  who  persuaded  OMB  Director  Roy 
L.  Ash  to  stick  with  the  proposal  for  a  pro- 
curement coordinator  set  up  by  executive 
action. 

"I  see  no  useful  purpose  this  legislation 
could  serve  as  far  as  DOD  is  concerned,"  Cle- 
ments said  in  an  mtervlew. 

INDCSTBT    STANCE 

Industn,-  and  professional  associations  tes- 
tifying before  the  Chiles  subcommittee 
unanimously  favored  the  immediate  passage 
of  legislation  to  establish  the  procurement 
office. 

Leading  groups  favoring  the  legislation  In- 
cluded the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
of  America,  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association  and  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation. 

STTBCOMMTTTEE    ACTION 

"The  commission  report  is  getting  older 
every  day,"  Chiles  said  in  concluding  the 
hearings.  "  'Fly-before-buy'  has  already  taken 
place  as  far  as  DoD"s  experience." 

The  subcommittee  rejected  OMB's  proposal 
to  defer  action  and  unanimously  approved 
S.  2610.  (Members  of  the  subcommittee, 
other  than  Chiles  and  Roth,  are  Democrats 
Walter  Huddleston  of  Kentucky  and  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia,  and  Republican  Bill  Brock 
of  Tennessee.) 

To  assuage  Pentagon  fears  that  the  pro- 
curement office  would  mushroom  into  a  giant 
bureaucracy,  the  subcommittee  amended  the 
bill  to  limit  the  office's  size  and  duration. 
The  office  would  have  a  five-year  authoriza- 
tion, after  which  Congress  would  decide 
whether  to  continue  it.  Its  first-year  budget 
would  be  limited  to  $4  mUllon.  The  office 
would  be  prohibited  from  doing  any  actual 
procurement. 

Its  purpose,  the  bill  says,  would  be  "to 
provide  over-all  leadership  and  dlrsctlon, 
through  a  small  but  highly  qualified  and 
competent  staff,  for  the  development  of  pro- 
curement policies  and  regulations  for  execu- 
tive agencies  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws." 

EXECUTIVE    ACTIONS 

The  executive  branch  Js  moving  to  imple- 
ment many  of  the  procurement  commission 
reforms  that  do  not  require  legislation. 
Systems  purchases 

An  Interagency  task  force  recently  en- 
dorsed the  basic  concept  of  the  commis- 
sion's proposals  for  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing process  for  major  weapons  and  civil- 
ian systems  (such  as  mass  transit  and  ocean 
navigation  systems) . 

The  Interagency  task  force  on  system  ac- 
quisition, in  a  Dec.  31  report  to  OMB,  en- 
dorsed most  of  the  commission's  suggestions 


m  that  area,  even  though  it  said  there  are 
"valid  dlSereuces"  In  systems  purchasing 
policies  of  different  agencies. 

The  task  force's  only  serious  reservation 
concerned  the  extent  of  Implementation  of  a 
commission  recommendation  for  alternative 
systems  concepts,  which  the  task  force  said 
could  produce  "a  potpourri  of  systems 
■which  would  preseat  more  options  than 
might  economically  be  pursued." 

The  commission  recommended  strengthen- 
ing the  acquisition  process  fcr  weapons  and 
other  major  systems  by  emphasizing  compe- 
tition for  alternative  approaches  at  the  out- 
set of  the  developmental  process  to  minimize 
occurrence  of  cost  and  performance  prob- 
lems downstream.  (Under  todays  process  ui 
the  Pentagon,  for  instance,  service  systems 
commands  (developmental  offices)  develop 
a  weapons  concept,  such  as  a  plane  of  given 
speed  or  range  capabUity,  and  then  open  the 
program  for  competition.  Under  the  commis- 
sion's proposal,  companies  would  be  asked  to 
design  their  own  concepts  of  what  t>-pe  of 
weapon — a  plane,  helicopter  or  artUlery 
piece— would  be  best  for  the  Job  at  hand.) 

The  task  force  said  that  to  avoid  excessive 
expense  under  this  approach,  the  competi- 
tions should  be  held  only  when  clearlv 
feasible.  ■' 

Among  other  major  recommend.-itto!is  in 
this  area,  the  commission  called  on  agency 
heads  to  Irame  "mission  needs, "  such  as  close 
air  support,  prior  to  a  decision  on  what  t>-pc 
of  weapon  to  seek  and  to  bring  Congress 
into  the  picture  at  this  point— much  earlier 
than  Is  now  the  case— to  review  the  mission 
statement  ia  terms  of  the  natlo:Vs  needs, 
goals  and  available  resources.  And  It  called 
for  heightening  competition  for  major  sys- 
tems awards  by  encouraging  small  nrms  to 
propose    alternative    systems    concepts. 

The  ta.?k  force  report,  which  must  be 
reviewed  by  individual  agency  heads,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  Department.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Transportation  Department  and 
National  Science  Foundation  before  final 
approval,  fully  endorsed  the  earlier  involve- 
ment by  Congress  In  the  acquisition  process. 
It  adopted  the  recommendation  on  mission 
statements,  subject  to  the  "recognition  that 
there  are  limitations  in  making  long-range 
projections  of  mission  capabilities,  deficien- 
cies, total  mission  coats,  etc.."  and  the  rec- 
ommendation on  soliciting  Increased  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  smaller  firms, 
provided  the  solicitations  were  limited  to 
"qualified"  companies. 

GSA  move 

The  GSA  has  adopted — subject  to  congres- 
sional approval — a  commission  recommenda- 
tion that  it  charge  its  governmental  custom, 
ers  the  full  costs  of  items  they  buy  from 
GSA.  The  aim  Is  to  force  agencies  to  shop 
around  to  determine  If  they  can  buy  items 
cheaper  on  the  private  economy  than  they 
can  from  OSA. 

Under  existing  procedures,  GSA  does  not 
pass  on  its  own  overhead  costs,  such  as  ware- 
housing, but  bills  agencies  only  for  the  cost 
of  the  merchandise  a«id  Its  transportation 
expense. 

The  new  system,  which  has  a  target  date 
of  July  1.  1975.  is  kno»-n  as  "total  economic 
cost"  or  "Industrial  fundmg."  Under  It. 
GSA's  Federal  Supply  Service  (PSS),  instead 
of  eettlng  annual  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress, would  be  financed  out  of  the  proceds 
of  goods  and  services  It  sells  to  pgencles 
These  range  from  pencils  and  light  bulbs  to 
highly  sophisticated  civilian  aircraft. 

"Industrial  funding  would  make  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Service  work  a  hell  of  a  lot  hard- 
er to  keep  costs  down,"  FSS  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Timbers  said  in  an  Interview. 

"We'll  be  charging  the  full  costs  to  the 
agencies  and  they'll  turn  to  the  private  mar- 
ket if  otir  costs  get  out  of  hand.  Secondly, 
Congress  will  get  a  better  picture  of  other 
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agencies'  budgets  since  GSA  appropriatlona 
wUl  no  longer  cover  FSS  overhead  costs." 

Timbers  said  the  change  also  will  force 
FSS  to  look  hard  at  Its  central  warehouae 
system  to  determine  If  it  is  more  economical 
to  procure  items  for  agencies  locally— at  the 
point  of  use — than  to  stock  them  In  regional 
warehouses.  "The  trend  will  be  to  less  ware- 
housing," Timbers  said. 

Implementation  of  the  proposal  will  re- 
quire amendment  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat 
377 )  which  governs  G6A  procurement.  Tim- 
bers said  he  expects  the  Administration  to 
submit  the  bill  by  spring  and  that  he  does 
not  contemplate  anv  problems  for  it  on  Can- 
Itol  Hill.  ^ 

GAO  report 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
on  Jan.  31  told  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  that  executive  branch 
task  forces  made  "considerable  progress  in 
recent  months"  in  proposing  policy  positions 
on  procurement  commission  recommenda- 
tions. By  the  end  of  1973,  the  GAO  found, 
executive  task  forces  had  presented  position 
papers  for  agency  review  on  79  of.  the  149 
commission  proposals,  as  opposed  to  three  as 
of  mid-August  1973. 

To  speed  congressional  action,  the  GAD 
recommended  that  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  consider  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  subcommittee — such  as 

the  Chiles  subcommittee  in  the  Senate to 

handle  procurement  matters. 

After  holding  extensive  hearings  on  pro- 
curement reform  last  summer,  the  House 
Government  Operations  panel  deferred  fur- 
ther action  because  of  the  press  of  other  bus- 
iness  such  as  government  reorganization 
plans.  According  to  committee  aides,  the 
panel  will  again  take  up  procurement  re- 
form as  soon  as  the  Senate  acts  on  It.  The 
committee  chairman,  Rep.  Chet  Hollfield.  D- 
Callf.,  who  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
procurement  commission,  pledged  last  sum- 
mer that  "I  will  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  see  that  the  public  gets  a  dividend  on  the 
cc'mmisslon  report." 


LITHUANIA 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  723d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Uthuanian  State  and 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  origin  and  descent 
will  commemorate  this  event  through  the 
Nation. 

At  this  time  when  the  word  "detente" 
appears  so  often  and  the  reality  so  rarely, 
Lithuania  continues  to  present  a  dra- 
matic example  of  the  constant  thrust  of 
Soviet  expansionism  and  Russian  impe- 
rialism. 

Lest  we  forget,  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15.  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  formally  an- 
nexed Lithuania  and  started  mass  depor- 
tations to  Siberian  slave  and  labor  camps. 
During  June  1941,  the  Lithuanian  people 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  the  country:  freedom  and 
independence  were  restored  and  a  free 
government  reestablished.  This  free  gov- 
ernment remained  in  existence  for  more 
than  6  weeks,  until  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  Nazi  Germany,  who  suppressed 
all  the  activities  of  the  free  government 
and  the  government  Itself.  Nazi  Germany 
held  It  until  1944.  when  the  Soviets  ex- 
pelled the  Germans  and  reimposed  their 
rule. 

Lithuanians  have  never  since  been  free 
or  independent. 
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Through  direct  control  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, economic  planning,  defense,  cur- 
rency, and  foreign  trade,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  endeavored  to  wipe  out  not 
only  Lithuanian  independence  and  free- 
dom, but  also  their  very  heritage.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  Lithuania's  popula- 
tion has  been  exterminated  or  relocated 
and  Its  culture  continues  to  be  stifled  by 
the  Imposition  of  Russian  customs  and 
dictates.  Solzhenitsyn's  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago"  is  telling  testimonj*  to  life 
under  the  Soviet  system. 

Nonetheless,  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  the  spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  stands  today  as  an 
example  to  aU  people  who  are  striving 
for  self-determination  and  their  national 
heritage.  The  Lithuanian  World  Con- 
gress, meeting  in  August  1958,  declared 
unanimously  that  "Lithuanians  continue 
fiercely  resisting  the  alien  rule"  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  Lithuanians 
"have  not  and  never  will  accept  Soviet 
slavery." 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  continues  to  ac- 
credit diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
free  government  of  Lithuania.  Since  Jime 
of  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  first  took 
over  Lithuania,  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  stated,  restated,  and 
conflrmed  this  nonrecognition  policy. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  no  ac- 
tions have  followed  our  fine  words. 

In  our  attempts  to  give  some  meaning 
to  "detente,"  we  should  negotiate  to  ob- 
tain for  the  people  of  Lithuania — and  for 
the  people  of  all  captive  nations — the 
basic  freedoms  we  enjoy.  An  enduring 
peace — or  detente— cannot  be  attained 
until  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  of  all 
the  captive  nations  are  free  to  determine 
their  own  destinies  to  accord  with  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO  REPORTS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  each 
month  the  Comptroller  General  issues 
many  reports  and  decisions  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  Government,  legis- 
lative recommendations,  and  election  law 
compliance.  These  reports  are  often  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Fortimateiy,  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  summariees  the  reports  and 
decisions  Issued  during  the  preceeding 
month.  The  monthly  list  is  very  tiseful, 
particularly  as  a  reference  to  current 
GAO  activity.  Therefore,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  past.  I  again  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  last  three  "Monthly  Lists  of 
GAO  Reports  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Monthly  List  or  GAO  Repc«ts:  Comp- 
troller Gesokal  of  the  Untted  States — 
Vol.  7,  No.  11,  December  1973 

COMMERCE    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Limited  Success  of  Federally  Financed 
Minority  Businesses  in  Three  Cities.  Small 
Business  Administration,  OfBce  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise,  D^artment  of  Com- 
merce. B-149685  of  November  8. 

Neither  SBA  nor  OMBE  had  ever  exam- 
ined the  factors  contributing  to  success  or 
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ftUllure  of  minority  busmesses  assisted  by 
SBA  loan  programs.  Minorities  make  up 
about  17  percent  of  the  Nation's  peculation 
and  about  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
nesses. 

Of  845  mmorlty-owned  businesses  receiv- 
ing SBA  loans  from  its  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Washington  district  offices  during  FY 
1969  and  1970,  GAO  classified  27  percent  as 
failures,  25  p)ercent  as  probable  successes,  and 
17  percent  as  undeterminable. 

Lack  of  managerial  capability  of  the  ow^ner 
was  the  sole  reason  for  failure  of  about  30 
percent  of  btisinesses  classified  as  failures  or 
probable  failures  and  a  contributing  reason 
for  failure  or  probable  faUure  of  an  addi- 
tional 39  percent. 

Foreign  Visitor  Travel  to  the  United  SUtes 
Can  Be  Increased.  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Commerce.  B-151399  of 
November  12. 

In  1972  travel  receipts  from  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  reached  $3.2  billion, 
while  travel  expenditures  by  Americans 
abroad  climbed  to  $6.3  bllUon. 

Although  the  U£.  travel  receipts  have  m- 
creased  steadily,  since  1969  the  U.S.  share  of 
international  travel  has  deteriorated  gradu- 
ally In  both  number  of  visitors  and  travel 
receipts. 

GAO  suggested  USTS  consider  developing 
and  promoting  competitive  package  tours 
and  other  travel  programs  in  the  VS. 

community     development     AND     HOUSING 

Administrative  Problems  Experienced  in 
Providing  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  to 
Disaster  Victims.  Department  of  Housing 
Urban  Development,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation B-167790  of  November  5,  released 
Novemebr  8  by  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Review.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

This  r^ort  Indicates  that  Federal  disaster 
assistance  has  helped  disaster-ravaged  com- 
munities recover  from  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic losses  caused  by  laxge-scale  natural 
disasters. 

While  this  assistance  generally  has  been 
timely,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration can  be  improved  through — 

Providing  definitive  and  timely  guidance 
on  the  ellgibUity  of  cost;  and 

Reducmg  the  detail  and  documentation 
required  to  support  a  community's  applica- 
tion for  assistance  and  Its  subsequent  claim 
for  reimbursement. 

Information  of  Federal  Disaster  Relief 
Programs.  Multiagency.  B-17S415  of  Novem- 
ber 5. 

Greater  uniformity  Is  needed  In  Federal 
disaster  assistance  programs.  Because  of  dif- 
ferences between  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loan 
programs,  victims  sustaining  similar  dam- 
ages from  the  same  disaster  received  differ- 
ent amounts  of  assistance  depending  on 
whether  they  applied  to  SBA  or  FHA. 

Although  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness was  responsible  for  coordinating 
overall  Federal  disaster  relief,  there  was  little 
coordination  of  programs  involvmg  large 
Federal  expenditures.  This  precluded  any 
assurance  that  applicants  were  not  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  each  program  for 
the  same  losses. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loa"  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Years  Ended  December  31,  1971 
and  1972.  B-179312  of  November  13. 

In  GAG'S  opinion,  the  Corporation's  fi- 
nancial statements  present  fairly  its  finan- 
cial position  at  December  31,  1971  and  1972. 
and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  the 
changes  in  its  financial  position  for  the  years 
then  ended. 

This  Is  GAO's  first  examination  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  Corporation,  a 
private  corporation  created  in  1970,  to 
strengthen  and  further  develop  the  secondary 
market  in  residential  mortgages. 


At  December  31.  1972,  the  Corporation  had 
invested  in  $1.7  billion  worth  of  mortgage 
loans,  an  Increase  of  80.8  billion  over  the 
December  31,  1971.  balance. 

education  AND    MANPOWER 

Educational  Laboratory  and  Research  and 
Development  Center  Programs  Need  to  be 
Strengthened.  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  B-164031(l|   of  November  16. 

Since  1963.  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
educational  laboratory  and  center  research 
programs  totaled  about  $211  million.  As  of 
December  1972,  11  laboratories  and  9  centers 
(called  contractors)  were  engaged  m  educa- 
tional research  and  development. 

There  was  little  evidence  that  products 
created  by  these  contractors — such  as  bocAs 
and  audio-vUual  materials — have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  In  classrooms. 

Consultants  employed  to  evaluate  con- 
tractor products  Independently  and  objec- 
tively have  criticized  the  products  generally 
as  not  having  been  proved  effective. 

OE  intended  that  contractors'  products 
be  dissemmated  to  the  educational  conunu- 
nlty  by  commercial  publishers.  It  did  not 
require  its  contractors  to  assess  market  needs 
or  to  contact  publishers  before  product  de- 
velopment to  determine  a  product's  market- 
ability. 

GAO  reviewed  products  In  17  programs 
costing  $48.8  million  and  found  that  most 
had  generated  little  publisher  interest. 

general   GOVERNMENT 

Improvmg  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Program. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  B-166802  of 
November  1. 

During  FY  1972,  Government  agencies 
granted  $16  million  for  91,161  achievement 
awards  and  about  $4.6  million  for  56,606 
employee  suggestions.  CSC  reported  measur- 
able benefits  of  $315  mUllon  related  to  special 
achievemente  and  adopted  suggestions. 

Of  more  than  1 ,900  randomly  selected  em- 
ployees, 56  percent  indicated  the  Program 
had  not  motivated  them  to  do  a  better  job 
and  67  percent  believed  favoritism  was  shown 
in  granting  cash  performance  awards. 

In  FY  1972,  special  achievement  awards  by 
all  Federal  agencies  ranged  from  1  to  146  for 
each  1.000  employees  and  quality  increases 
ranged  from  2  to  85  for  each  1,000  employees 

Inconsistent  use  of  cash  performance 
awards  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  varying 
attitudes  of  management  toward  the  awards 
and  In  part  to  the  subjective  nature  of 
most  performance  awards. 

RehabUitatlng  Inmates  of  Federal  Prisons : 
Special  Programs  Help,  But  Not  Enough.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  Department  of  Justice  B- 
133223  of  November  6. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  developing  edu- 
cational and  vocational  programs  for  re- 
habiUtatlng  Inmates  of  Federal  prisons.  In 
relation  to  the  total  problem,  however,  this 
progress  has  been  limited  because 

Many  mmates  needing  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices did  not  participate  in  available  programs, 
lacking  motivation; 

Prison  industries  have  not  been  fully  effec- 
tive in  training  Inmates  In  marketable  skUls; 

Little  progress  had  been  made  in  imple- 
menting formal  on-the-job  training  in  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  Institutions;   and 

Prisons  did  not  have  sufficient  vocational 
courses. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  Jobs  offering 
self-respect  and  financial  support  will  deter 
many  former  inmates  from  returning  to 
crinUnal  activity.  Many  Inmates,  however, 
are  released  without  jobs,  unaware  that 
placement  assistance  is  available. 

Need  for  a  Faster  Way  to  Pay  Compensation 
Claims  to  Disabled  Federal  Employees.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  B-1757593  of  November  21. 

GAO  looked  Into  the  causes  for  delays  in 
a  disabled  employee's  receiving  his  first  com- 
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pensatlon  payment  and  how  the  delays  could 
be  reduced. 

OAO  recommended  that  the  Congress 
favorably  consider  pending  legislation  that 
would  reduce  the  lag  In  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  permit 
each  agency  to  pay  Its  employees'  claims 
rather  than  the  Office  of  Federal  Employee 
Compensation. 

Proposed  Elimination  of  the  Apportion- 
ment Requirement  for  Appointments  In  the 
Departmental  Service  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  U.8.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
B-84938  of  November  30. 

The  ClvU  Service  Act  requires  appoint- 
ments to  competitive  civil  service  positions 
In  the  Federal  service  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  among  the  States,  territories,  and 
the  District. 

This  review  found  that  the  eflfect  of  appor- 
tionment has  been  minimal.  Only  15  percent 
of  civilian  Federal  employees  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  In  May  1973  were  counted  against 
the  requirement. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission,  saying  this 
report  provides  support  to  the  conclusion 
that  apportionment  has  "outlived  its  use- 
fulness," shares  GAO's  recommendation  that 
the  Congress  act  favorably  upon  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  apportionment  re- 
quirement. 

HKALTH 

Consumer  Protection  Would  be  Increased 
by  Improving  the  Administration  of  Intra- 
state Meat  Plant  Inspection  Programs.  Ani- 
mal and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  B-163450  of  No- 
vember 2. 

After  reviewing  intrastate  meat  Inspection 
at  269  plants  In  seven  States,  OAO  reported 
that  Agriculture's  Inspection  criteria  should 
continue  to  be  Improved — notwithstanding 
Improvements  since  1967  when  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  to  protect  consiuners  from 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  meat  was  enacted. 

The  report  lists  names  and  locations  of 
meat  plants  visited  by  OAO  auditors  and 
APHIS  Inspectors.  Of  the  269  plants,  202 
were  rated  acceptable  and  67  as  unacceptable 
because  of  sanitation  deficiencies,  pest  con- 
trol, control  over  inedible  and  condemned 
products  and  other  reasons. 

The  plants  were  selected  at  random  from 
2,143  plants  In  California,  Iowa,  Maryland 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Need  for  Improvement  In  Certain  Hospital 
Laboratory  Service  Activities.  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  (To  the  Administrator  VA) 
B-133044  of  November  13. 

In  most  cases,  VA  laboratories  provided 
effective  services  In  support  of  health  care  to 
veterans:  users  generaUy  were  satisfied  with 
test  resulU.  In  some  areas,  however,  program 
planning  and  management  needed  Improve- 
ment. 

In  Its  report,  OAO  recommended  that  VA 
should  increase  effectiveness  of  laboratory 
activities  to  Include : 

Coordinating  blood  bank  activities  with 
the  military  to  take  advantage  of  avaUable 
volunteer  blood  when  needed; 

Determining  present  electron  microscope 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  program 
objectives  for  diagnostic  and  training  apnll- 
catlons;  and 

In  Its  general  reference  laboratories  de- 
veloping a  method  for  Informing  hospitals  of 
tests  available   throughout  the  VA  system. 

INTBENAnONAL  KTrAIRS  AKD  riNANCE 

ExanUnatton  of  Financial  Statements  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Fiscal  Year  1973.  B-1 14823  of  November  13 

Except  for  omitted  assets  and  UabUltles 
totellng  about  $618  million,  the  financial 
statements  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank  at  June  30.  1973,  and 


the  results  of  its  operations  and  the  changes 
In  financial  position  for  the  year  then  ended, 
In  conformity  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  applied  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  preceding  year  and 
with  applicable  Federal  laws. 

Ways  to  Improve  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Strat- 
egies.  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and 
Agrlculure;  Office  of  Management  sind  Budg- 
et. B-172255  of  November  23. 

This  report  focuses  on  agencies  Involved 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  commercial 
activities  abroad. 

These  agencies  have  not  developed  clearly 
stated  objectives  for  foreign  markets  which 
reflect  coordinated  consideration  of  U.S.  trade 
objectives  and  the  activities  needed  to  attain 
them. 

Result:  foreign  markets  are  not  analyzed 
systematically  to  Identify  areas  of  prime  com- 
mercial Importance.  Nor  are  export  strategies 
adapted  to  the  pecullariues  and  special  op- 
portunities of  Individual  markets.  , 

NATIONAL  DKrENSE 

Financial  Status  of  Selected  Major  Weapon 
Systems.  B-163058  of  November  13. 

ThU  Is  GAO's  second  semiannual  report  on 
the  financial  status  of  selected  major  weapon 
systems  being  acquired  by  DOD.  Data  was 
extracted  from  the  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports (SAR)  released  by  DOD. 

This  report  detaUs  "the  cost  increases  of 
$2.7  billion  reported  on  45  major  weapon 
systems  between  December  31,  1972  and 
June  30,  1973. 

Review  of  Selected  Subcontracts  Awarded 
by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division  of  Utton 
Industries,  Inc.  Department  of  the  Navy.  B- 
177748  of  October  23,  released  November  14. 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Priorities  and  Economy  In  Govern- 
ment. Joint  Economic  Committee.  GAO  In- 
quh^d  into  allegations  that  certain  officials 
and  employees  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Di- 
vision, Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  engaged  In  Il- 
legal or  Improper  acUvltles,  including  tak- 
ing fees  or  kickbacks  from  subcontractors. 

GAO's  examination  did  not  reveal  pay- 
ments of  fees  or  klckhacks  to  Ingalls'  offi- 
cials or  employees  but  did  show  that  sound 
procurement  practices  were  not  followed  In 
four  Instances  as  specified  In  Its  report. 

Opportunities  for  Increased  Interservlce 
Use  of  Training  Programs  and  Resources.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  (To  the  Secretary  of 
Defense).   B-175773   of  November  27. 

With  DOD  spending  more  than  $6  blUlon 
anniially  to  train  personnel  In  a  variety  of 
occupational  specalltles,  GAO  focused  on 
economies  and  efflclencles  obtainable 
through  consolidating  common  DOD  train- 
ing requirements. 

Although  there  were  some  interservlce 
training  arrangements,  the  amount  repre- 
sented only  tibout  6  percent  of  the  total 
training  in  DOD.  Befcwe  GAO's  review,  DOD 
had  not  aggressively  piromoted  it. 

Interservlce  training  has  not  been  exten- 
sive up  to  now  because  each  military  service 
has  decided  how  Its  training  requirements 
could  best  be  met  within  its  resoiures. 

Improving  Outreach  and  Effectiveness  of 
DOD  Reviews  of  Discbarges  Olven  Service 
Members  Because  of  Drug  Involvement 
B-1 73688  of  November  SO. 

Veterans  with  under  other-than-honorable 
discharges  because  of  drug  Involvement  are 
experiencing  problems  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  vocational  traimng  or  education 
and  in  discontinuing  their  drug  dependence. 
This  report  contains  suggestions  for  Im- 
provement of  DOD's  program  for  upgrading 
other-than-honorable  discharges  for  service 
members  who  were  involved  with  drugs. 

Information  in  this  report  should  assist 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  individual 
Members  with  their  legislative  responsibili- 
ties relating  to  DOD  programs,  particularly 
as  these  apply  to  S.  1716  and  H.R.  6923,  which 
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were    Introduced    In    the    Ist    session    aan 
Congress.  '   ^ 

NATURAL  XZSOTTSCXS  AND  ENVIBONMENT 

Improvements  Needed  in  the  Program  for 
the  Protection  of  Special  Nuclear  Material 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  B-164106  of  No.' 
vember  7. 

Potentially  dangerous  consequences  couia 
result  from  a  single  theft  from,  or  loss  bj 
authorized  possessors  of  fissionable  uranium 
or  Plutonium.  GAO  reported  in  a  study  on 
AEC's  program  for  the  protection  of  this 
material  in  hands  of  licensees. 

At  two  of  three  plants  operated  by  licensee ' 
contractors,  GAO  found  conditions  which 
limited  their  capabUity  "for  preventing,  de- 
tecting, and  effectively  responding  to  a  pos- 
sible diversion  or  diversion  attempt." 

About  600  organizations  are  authorized  to 
possess  fissionable  uranium  or  plutonliun 
used  principally  in  nticleax  weapons  and  as 
fuel  for  nuclear  powar  reactors.  NInety-flve 
are  required  to  comply  with  AEO  require- 
ments for  keeping  material  secure  from  un- 
authorized possession. 

AEC  recognized,  GAO  said,  that  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  material  being  stolen,  xmexpialn- 
ably  or  accidentally  lost,  diverted  from 
authorized  use,  or  used  or  disposed  of  in 
unauthorized  ways  rises  as  the  number  of 
organizations  authorlf»d  to  hold  this  ma- 
terial Increases. 

Improved  Federal  and  State  Programs 
Needed  to  Insure  the  Purity  and  Safety  of 
Drinking  Water  in  the  United  States.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  B-166506  ot 
November  15. 

According  to  EPA,  the  water  the  majority 
of  the  people  In  the  U.S.  drink  Is  safe  How- 
ever, recent  EPA  stvtdles— and  GAO's  re- 
view—showed that  potentially  dangerous 
water  was  being  delivered  to  some  consiun- 
ers, particularly  by  small  systems  serving 
populations  of  5,000  or  less. 

Local  governments  and  utilities  are  re- 
sponsible for  constructing,  operating  and 
maintaining  about  40,000  public  water  sup- 
ply systems  in  the  Nation  and  for  taking 
samples  of  water  for  analysis.  States  are  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  water  quality  of 
public  water  supply  syistems. 

Information  was  obtained  by  GAO  In 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Vermont 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  EPA  lii 
Washington,  D.C. 

LETTER     REPORTS 

To  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  concern- 
ing the  Model  Cities  program  in  Grand 
Congress  on  long-term  leasing  of  such  ateets 
released  November  5. 

To  Congressman  Les  Aspln,  on  the  plans 
and  costs  of  the  Advanced  Airborne  Com- 
mand Post  program.  B-178570  of  September 
25,  released  November  5. 

To  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  on  the  history  of  DOD  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Reports,  past  and  present 
GAO  recommendations,  and  DOD  actions. 
B-163068  of  October  80,  released  Novem- 
ber 14. 

To  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, on  AEC's  use  of  contractor-furnished 
employees  rather  than  Federal  employees  to 
perform  work  related  to  licensing  nuclear 
faculties.  B-164105  or  November  1. 

To  the  Director.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, on  the  scope  of  reviews  made  by  NSP's 
Audit  Office,  B-160759  of  November  13. 

To  the  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, concerning  a  suggestion  to  limit 
the  number  of  Federal  Supply  Schedule  con- 
tracts awarded  for  slmUar  products.  B-1 14807 
of  November  27. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  discussing 
Navy's  comments  on  methodology  used  In 
GAO's  review  of  Navy  shipboard  inventories. 
B-125057  of  November  29. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  proprletv 
of  minimum  wage  determinations  for  clerical 
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njd  other  office  workers  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  B-151261  of  November  30. 

UHilSLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS fTSCAI. 

YEAR     1974 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider the  following : 

Joint  funding  legislation  to  permit  State 
employment  security  agencies  to  obligate  ad- 
ministrative expenses  against  a  single  alloca- 
tion of  funds.  B-1 15349  of  JiUy  23. 

H.R.  982  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  U- 
legal  aliens.  B-125052  of  July  31. 

Whether  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  funding  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation procured  specifically  for  armed 
forces  exchange  goods.  B-1 69972  of  Augtast  6. 

Legislation  providing  for  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  long-term  leasing  of  such  assets 
as  shops.  B-174839  of  August  15. 

Clarifying  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export 
Trade  Act  of  1918  so  that  it  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  Inducing  companies  to  form  as- 
sociations to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  B- 
172255  of  August  22. 

LEGAL    DECISIONS 

In  a  decision  B-178625  of  November  8,  ren- 
dered to  the  Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
the  Comptroller  General  modified  a  prior  de- 
cision (B-178625  of  July  19,  1973)  which  rec- 
ommended that  a  contract  awarded  to  the 
J.I.  Case  Company  be  terminated  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  since  the  record 
established  that  the  award  was  made  to  other 
than  the  low  responsive  bidder  under  a  de- 
fective invitation  for  bids. 

The  Comptroller  General,  In  a  decision 
B-178400  of  November  28.  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  present  to  the  Con- 
gress— with  a  view  towards  obtaining  clari- 
fying legislation — two  issues  regarding  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  raised  in  a  pro- 
test agamst  certain  terms  in  a  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  request  for  proposals. 

The  Issues  relate  to  the  the  practice  of 
classifying  clerical  workers  as  "service  em- 
ployees," and  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
"locality"  basis  of  wage  determinations  as 
referring  only  to  the  location  of  the  Govern- 
ment installation  being  served  to  a  procure- 
ment of  services  to  be  rendered  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  successful  bidder. 

OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  REPORTS 

Three  reports  concerning  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
were  referred  to  the  Attorney  General: 

Nov.  8 — faUure  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  a 
Pittsburgh  newspaper,  to  obtain  certification 
from  Edmund  S.  Muskle  or  his  authorized 
representative,  the  Muskle  Election  Commit- 
tee, Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  prior  to  publishing  po- 
litical ads. 

Nov.  13 — a  possible  In-klnd  corporate  con- 
tribution to  the  Pennsylvania  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  Re-elect  the  President. 

Nov.  27 — faUxu-e  by  the  Nebraska  for  Mc- 
,  Govern  Conunittee  to  keep  and  maintain 
adequate  books  and  records. 

HOW     TO     OBTAIN     GAO     ATJDIT     REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  avaUable  from 
the  VS.  General  Accounting  Office.  Room 
8427,  441  Q  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20648.    Phone    (202)    386-3784. 

Copies  are  provided  without  charge  to 
Members  of  Congress,  congressional  commit- 
tee staff  members.  Government  officials, 
members  of  the  press,  college  libraries, 
faculty  members,  and  students.  The  price 
to  the  general  public  Is  $1.00  a  copy,  except 
as  noted.  There  Is  no  charge  for  copies  of 
letter  reports. 

When  ordering  a  GAO  report,  please  use 
the  B-number.  date  amd  title  to  expedite 
fiUlng  the  order.  Orders  should  be  accom- 
panied by  check  or  money  order.  Please  do 
not  send  cash. 

Copies  of  decisions  are  avaUable  from  the 
ITS.  General  Accounting  Office.  Room  7510. 
441  G  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20548. 


Phone    (202)    386-3924.   There   Is  no  charge 
for  copies  of  decisions. 

Copies  of  Office  of  Federal  Elections  re- 
ports are  avaUable  from  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Room  6510,  441  G  Street, 
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386-6411.   Copies  are  free,   except   as  noted. 
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education  and  manpower 
Reemployment  Assistance  for  Engineers. 
Scientists,  and  Technicians  Unemployed 
Because  of  Aerospace  and  Defense  Cutbacks. 
Department  of  Labor.  B-133182  of  Decem- 
ber 5. 

This  program  was  reasonably  successful, 
but  in  terms  of  assisting  applicants  In  find- 
ing Jobs  and  providing  financial  assistance 
to  participants,  the  program  fell  short  of 
estimated  goals. 

With  lessons  learned  from  the  program. 
Labor  should  develop  a  plan  It  could  im- 
plement quickly  in  event  of  future  occur- 
rences of  the  nature  experienced  by  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

How  to  Improve  the  Procurement  and 
Supply  of  Drugs  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Department  of  Defense;  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration; Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Office  of  M€inagement  and 
Budget;  General  Services  Administration. 
B-164031(2)   of  December  6. 

Direct  Federal  drug  purchases  exceeded 
$275  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  esti- 
mated Indirect  purchases  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  were  more  than  double  that. 

Although  DOD  and  VA  stock  about  200  of 
the  same  drugs  and  support  numerous  field 
installations  throughout  the  U.S.,  these  two 
large  agencies  have  had  little  exchange  of 
requirements  data  or  coordination  In  their 
procurement.  During  a  3-year  i>eriod.  In 
many  cases,  DOD  and  VA  had  paid  the  same 
manufacturer  different  prices  for  large 
quantities  of  the  same  drugs. 

OMB  should  lead  In  developing — with 
GSA,  DOD,  VA.  and  HEW — policies  and  pro- 
cedures, including  consolidating  require- 
ments, to  Increase  agency  cooperation  In 
buying  drugs  and  achieve  substantial  sav- 
ings through  large- volume  buys. 

Protection  of  the  President  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne  and  San  Clemente  (with  Information 
on  Protection  of  Past  Presidents.)  B-1 55950 
of  December  18. 

GAO  recommends  Congress  consider  seven 
changes  in  law  to  provide  closer  control,  ac- 
countabUity.  and  public  disclosure  over 
Federal  expenditures  for  protective  purposes 
at  private  presidential  residences. 

Under  the  present  1968  law.  the  Secret 
Service  is  authorized  to  obtain  assistance 
from  other  Government  agencies  for  pro- 
tecting the  President.  This  was  the  basis 
of  Secret  Service  requests  to  GSA  for  facili- 
ties installed  In  Key  Blscayne  and  San 
Clemente  totaling  about  $1.4  million. 

GAO  found  that  almost  all  of  this  was  for 
protective  purposes,  but  that  present  pro- 
cedures— 

Fostered  a  "casual  attitude"  in  authorizing 
the  work  at  the  two  residences;  and 

Invited  GSA  to  do  more  than  simply  ex- 
ecute Secret  Service  requests,  which  were 
vague  and  general. 

GAO  recommended  that  the  Congress  en- 
act legislation  that — 

Appropriations  for  expenditures  at  private 
residences  for  protective  purposes  be  made 
to  the  Secret  Service. 

Such  expenditures  be  authorized  by  the 
Director  of  the  Service  or  his  Deputy. 

The  Secret  Service  make  an  annual  report 
on  these  expenditures  to  the  Congress. 

The  report  be  subject  to  audit  by  GAO 
and  GAO  be  given  complete  access  to  records : 


Appropriations  for  other  types  of  expendi- 
tures at  private  residences  of  the  President 
be  made  to  the  White  House  and  be  reported 
annually  to  the  Congress,  subject  to  GAO 
audit. 

Congress  consider  limiting  the  number  of 
private  residences  at  which  permanent  pro- 
tective facilities,  win  be  provided  a  Presi- 
dent:  and 

Congress  coi.sider  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment-owned residence  In  Washington.  DC. 
for  the  Vice-Presl'lent  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
providing  permanent  protective  facilities  for 
successive  Vice-Presidents 

Difficulties  in  Immobilizing  Major  Nar- 
cotics Trafflchers.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Justice.  B-175425 
of  December  21. 

This  report  reviews  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  im- 
mobUizlng  major  traffickers  in  narcotics. 

From  July  1,  1971,  to  January  1,  1973.  7,402 
individuals  were  arrested  for  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, and  dangerous  drugs  violations.  DEA 
also  cooperated  with  State,  local,  and  foreign 
agencies  In  making  4,675  arrests. 

However,  many  major  traffickers  arrested 
were — 

Released  on  bail  for  long  periods  and  thus 
free  to  continue  their  operations 

Received  short  or  no  prison  sentences 
which  tended  to  negate  the  deterrent  effect 
of  prosecution. 

Freed  after  trial,  acquitted,  or  had  their 
cases  dismissed  (because  of  inadequate  de- 
velopment or  presentation  of  case) . 

Permitted  to  plead  to  a  reduced  charge  and 
thus  were  immobilized  for  a  much  shorter 
period  t^an  might  have  been  the  case  other- 
wise. 

This  report  includes  many  recommenda- 
tions by  GAO  to  close  these  loop-holes  with 
which  the  Justice  Department  agreed  In 
general. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Assigning  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  Officers.  DC.  Gov- 
ernment. B-118638  of  December  21. 

This  is  a  review  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  Department's  assign- 
ment of  police  officers  made  because  of  the 
widespread  concern  with  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  because  2.000  additional 
police  officers  were  authorized  for  the  force 
in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Improvements  are  needed  in  assigning  of- 
ficers. GAO  said.  Significant  differences  ex- 
isted, for  example,  between  the  number  of 
Patrol  Division  officers  assigned  by  day  of 
week  and  the  workload  by  day  of  week.  Re- 
ductions in  these  differences  should  increase 
effectiveness.  Also  civUIans  could  effectively 
fill  many  positions  officers  hold,  resulting  In 
cost  reductions. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  National  Head- 
quarters. Ser^'lce  Foundation,  and  Life  Mem- 
bership Fund  for  the  Tear  Ended  December 
31.  1972.  B-65712  of  December  7. 

In  GAO's  opinion,  except  for  the  direct 
charge  to  the  operating  fund  for  payment  of 
past  service  costs  on  the  revised  retirement 
plan,  the  financial  statements  and  supple- 
mental schedtiles  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  at  December  31.  1972.  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  operations  and  changes  In  fi- 
nancial position  and  fund  balances  for  the 
jserlod  then  ended.  This  Is  In  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  prmclples  ap- 
plied on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year  and  with  applicable  Federal 
laws. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Need  for  Improved  Financial  Management 
in  Use  of  Project  Orders  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  B-1 7049  of  October  24,  1972. 
released  November  30  by  the  Chairman.  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

G.\0  selected  a  statistical  sample  from  $60 
miUion  In  unbUled  customer  orders  for  this 
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study  at  three  Army  activities.  PliwUngs  in- 
(UcatAd  that  about  «3.6  mUllon  of  the  total 
was  not  needed  for  work  prescribed.  About 
W.e  mlUlon  remained  obligated  for  long  pe- 
riods before  It  was  needed. 

DOD  agreed  with  GAO's  conclusions  and 
acted  to  comply  with  its  proposals.  Controls 
prescribed  by  the  Army,  if  fully  Implemented, 
wUl  Insure  that  unneeded  funds  are  identi- 
fied and  brought  promptly  to  the  attention 
of  appropriate  officials. 

Effective  Central  Control  Could  Improve 
DOD'a  Ammunition  Logistics.  B-176139  of 
December  6. 

GAO's  study  of  ammunition  logistics  In 
DOD  showed  that  current  management  was 
not  satisfactory  in  terms  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

In  peace  time,  manufacture,  storage,  and 
safekeeping  of  ammunlUon  can  be  an  expen- 
sive drain  on  the  economy.  Over  $21  bUUon 
was  approprUted  from  1968  to  1973  for  am- 
munition. 

Defense  should  establish  central  manage- 
ment for  all  ammunition  either  by  creating 
a  new  ammunition  organization  or  by  assign- 
ing this  responsibility  to  one  service.  It  would 
be  responsible  for  consolidating  requirements 
determined  by  each  service  and  for  continu- 
ing through  the  inventory  accounting,  pro- 
curement, production,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution functions. 

Industrial  Management  Review  of  the  Armv 
Aeronautical  Depot  Maintenance  Center 
Corpus  Chrlsti.  Texas.  Department  of  the 
Anny.  (To  the  Secretary  of  Defense.)  B- 
159896  of  December  17. 

GAO  identified  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing productivity  of  men.  materials  and  ma- 
chines. Opportunities  can  be  converted  to 
maintenance  coet  savings  by  strengthening 
management  controls.  Although  GAO  did  not 
fully  measure  potential  savings,  they  could 
amount  to  several  mUllon  dollars 

Management  Problems,  Policies,  Proce- 
dures, and  Results  of  MUltary  Personnel  Re- 
ductions During  Fiscal  Year  1972  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  (To  the  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fense.) B-179927  of  December  IS 

To  provide  a  baals  for  improving  manage- 
ment of  mlUtary  personnel  reductions  should 
they  occur  again,  GAO  identified  types  and 
severity  of  the  management  problems  that 
arose  in  1972;  effectiveness  of  policies  and 
procedures  employed  In  the  reductions;  and 
impact  on  personnel  turbulence  and  readi- 
ness. »voui 

OAO  recommended  that  Defense  improve 
reporting  systems  capabiUtles  to  provide 
timely  essential,  and  accurate  declslonmak- 
Ing  Information.  "^o*. 

co^nf'i  °i  ^''J^'"^^  'rom  Special  Bank  Ac- 
^e  fls^  itJ^r"  '^'^^  corporation  for 
ter  S^rt-H^^*  program.  During  the  Quar- 
ter Ended  September  30,  1973.  Department 
of  Defense.  3-162578  of  December  3 
t^T^li"  *?•  ^°^  *"«"*  '•port  of  payments 
Te^J^^J".^"  *^-«A  program.  Btn^j^e 

^,223,033  from  the  special  bank  account, 
leading  a  balance  of  $114,324. 

NATUKAL    BMOmiCW    AND    XNVmONMKNT 

Pn™i'»"i*'' r  *^'"'*"'^  ^*'«y  Project-Proposed 
Power  Rate  Increase.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. B-126042  of  November  19  rellas^ 
December  20  by  the  Chairman,  Conse^a?^ 
r^iJ^t.t'^  Resources  Subcommittee.  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

In  this  report,  OAO  reviews  the  reason- 
ableness Of  11  contentions  made  bv^oD^- 
nents  of  a  propowsd  Increase  by  the  Decwt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  in  the  power  T^L^ 
be  charged  customers  of  its  Bureau  of  Recla- 

So^ma.''*'''^   ""^'^   "^J*^*    <«^>    »° 
Four  of  the  11  contentions  had  merit 
Two  procedures  used  in  CVP  were  not  con- 
sistent with  criteria  set  forth  in  a  1966  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 


sxUar  Affairs  or  with  procedures  used  for  oth- 
er Federal  power  projects. 

A  third  procedure  probably  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  rate  Increase  if  the  other 
two  procedures  were  changed. 

Tlie  proposed  rate  probably  could  be  fur- 
ther reduced  if  the  Bureau  used  water  avall- 
abUlty  daU  from  updated  hydrology  studies 
In   its   rate  and   repayment  study  for  CVP. 

LETTEH    REPORTS 

To  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  concerning 
the  costs  for  furnishing  the  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  for  travel 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  B-1 14874  of  De- 
cember 14,  released  December  19. 

To  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
nority Small  Business  Enterprise,  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  answer- 
ing questions  regarding  Areata  Investment 
Company  and  SBA's  Section  8(a)  procure- 
ment program.  B-132740  of  November  21  re- 
leased December  20. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  GAO's  re- 
view of  the  Ration  Supplement  Program  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. B-1 59461  of  December  3. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  concerntog 
changes  In  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement 
Regulations  relating  to  the  mUltary  services' 
use  of  escalation  clauses.  B-1 56806  of  De- 
cember 11. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS FISCAL    TEAR 

1974 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider the  following: 

Jomt  funding  legislation  to  permit  State 
employment  security  agencies  to  obligate  ad- 
ministrative expenses  against  a  single  allo- 
cation of  funds.  B-1 15349  of  July  23. 

HJi.  982  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
Illegal  aliens.  B-125051  of  July  31. 

Whether  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  funding  the  coet  of  trans- 
portation procured  specifically  for  armed 
forces  exchange  goods.  B-169972  of  August  6. 

Legislation  providing  for  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  long-term  leasing  of  such  assets 
as  shops.  B-1 74839  of  August  15. 

Clarllying     the     Webb-Pomerene     Export 
Trade  Act  of  1918  so  that  It   will  be  more 
effective  In  Inducing  companies  to  form  as- 
sociations  to  complete   In   foreign   markets 
B-172255  of  August  22. 

LEGAL    DBCISION 

In  a  decision  B-179169  of  December  21, 
1973,  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Comptroller  General  has  con- 
cluded that  a  bid  which  failed  to  formaUy 
acknowledge  receipt  of  an  amendment  but 
was  dated  to  reflect  the  extended  bid  opening 
date  in  the  amendment  was  Improperly  re- 
jected as  nonresponsive.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  erroneously  awarded  contract  be 
terminated  for  the  Government's  convenience 
and  award  be  made  to  the  low  bidder  If  the 
firm  is  determined  to  be  responsible. 

OFFICE    OF    FEDERAL    a.ICTIONS    RKPOETS 

Three  reports  concerning  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  were  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  : 

Dec.  11— Conservatives  for  Nixon-Agnew 
Committee  for  reporting  fictitiously  an  ex- 
penditure so  as  to  avoid  reporting  the  amount 
as  an  outstanding  debt. 

Dec.  18 — Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President  Involving  payments  to  Murray 
M.  Chotiner  In  connection  with  his  hiring  of 
two  Journalists  for  secret  reports  on  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  Democratic  can- 
didates. 

Dec.  21— Eight  political  committees  for 
faUure  to  file  required  financial  reports. 

HOW    TO    OBTAIN    GAO    AUDn    REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from 
the   VS.    General    Accounting   Office,   Room 
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6427,  441  G  Street,  MW.,  Washington  DC 
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aoaiculture  and  rural  development 

Agricultural  Program  Evaluation  Laws  And 
Studies.  B-161740  of  November  23,  1973,  re- 
leased Janu&2-y  6  by  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Approximately  400  sections  of  laws,  re- 
lattag  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  require 
reports  from  various  sources — Agriculture 
and  other  departments — that  go  to  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  other  Government  officials. 

Of  the  183  most  significant,  45,  or  24  per- 
cent. Include  language  indicating  the  report 
should  contain  information  on  program 
evaluation. 

Audit  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Fiscal  Year  1973.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. B-n4834  of  January  8. 

The  Corporation  provides  crop  Insurance 
against  practically  all  causes  of  crop  loes- 
weather.  Insect  Infestation,  plant  disease, 
etc.  At  present  it  insures  23  agricultural 
commodities  in  1,422  counties.  The  program 
for  crop  year  1973  provided  Insurance  pro- 
tection to  farmers  of  about  $857  million. 

Financial  statements  present  fairly  the 
Corporation's  financial  position  at  June  30, 
1973,  and  the  results  of  Its  operations  and 
the  changes  In  its  financial  position  for  the 
year  then  ended. 

CQMMTTNITT  DEVELOPMSWT  AND  HOUSING 

Study  Of  the  Feasibility  of  Escrow  Ac- 
counts on  Residential  Mortgages  Becoming 
Interest  Bearing.  B-114860  of  June  21,  1973, 
released  January  14  by  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Over  19,000  lending  Inetltutions  and  mort- 
gage bankers  are  Involved  in  the  residential 
mortgage  market.  To  determine  profitabUity 
of  the  escrow  operation  for  these  institutions. 
GAO  received  responses  from  70.4  percent  of 
sampled  institutions  who  owned  or  serviced 
about  $80.2  biUlon  in  residential  mortgages. 

Of  505  lending  Institutions,  exclusive  of 
mortgage  bankers,  only  230  reported  the 
gross  Income  realized  from  escrow  opera- 
tions; and  83  percent  reported  an  annual 
gross  income  under  $100,000.  Only  three  in- 
stitutions—1.4  percent  of  those  providing 
data — reported  an  annual  gross  income  in 
excess  of  $500,000. 

According  to  the  lending  institutions,  re- 
quiring Interest  to  be  paid  on  escrow  ac- 
counts wUl  adversely  affect  homeowners,  the 
mortgage  Industry,  taxing  authorities,  and 
achievement  of  the  Nation's  housing  goals. 

GENERAL   GOVSENMENT 

Report  on  Administration  of  the  Program 
to  Reduce  Crime  In  Minnesota.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Admlnlatratlon.  Department 
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of  Justice;  Governor's  Commlaslcm  on  Crime 
prevention  and  Control,  State  of  Minnesota. 
B-171019  of  January  21. 

This  audit  was  made  at  the  reqxiest  of 
Ifinnesota's  Public  Examiner  and  three  Min- 
neeota  State  Senate  committee  chairmen, 
lljey  beUeved  that  a  Joint  OAO-State  audit 
could  strengthen  auditing  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment. LEAA  also  participated. 

OAO  reported  that  results  achieved  In 
combating  crime  with  the  $19.6  million  In 
pMeral  funding  provided  since  the  start  of 
the  LEAA  program  In  Minnesota  through  FY 
1972  could  not  be  determmed,  either  state- 
wide or  locally. 

Crime  reduction  goals  in  the  State's  com- 
prehensive plan  and  in  individual  project 
proposals  were  defined  too  broadly,  and  data 
on  program  activity  collected  at  statewide 
and  local  levels  was  too  Inadequate  to  meas- 
ure progress. 

Audit  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Sstorl- 
cal  Society  for  the  Year  Ended  January  31, 
1973.  B-I76631  of  January  3. 

Fmanclal  statements  present  fairly  the 
position  of  the  society  at  January  31,  1973, 
«nd  results  of  its  operations  and  the  changes 
In  its  financial  position  for  the  year  then 
ended. 

Improving  the  Acquisition  of  Computer 
Systems.  Social  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
(To  the  Secretary,  HEW.)  B-164031(4)  of 
January  24. 

In  May  1972  SSA  leased  an  IBM  system  at 
an  annual  basic  rental  cost  of  about  $1.8 
million. 

In  AugTist  1972  SSA  leased  a  UNTVAO  sys- 
tem at  an  annual  rental  coet  of  about  $1 
million.  Both  were  aqulred — 

Wthout  benefit  of  OMB-requlred  studies 
uid  evaluations  to  determine  If  workloads 
could  have  been  reduced  and  if  computer 
needs  could  have  been  met  by  more  econom- 
ical means  and 

Without  what  GAO  and  G6A  believe  to  be 
the  GSA-requlred  approvals. 

In  1973,  SSA  leased  another  IBM  computer 
system.  Although  SSA  has  tried  to  improve 
Its  methods  of  acquiring  computer  systems, 
the  SSA  contracting  officer  was  not  involved 
until  2  months  after  procurement  action 
began. 

It  is  imperative  that  SSA  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  making  Initial  decisions  to 
acquire  ADP  equipment  maintain  a  close 
and  contlnous  relationship  with  contracting 
officers  to  Insure  that  the  latter  are  aware 
of,  and  may  better  plan  for,  contemplated 
procurement  actions. 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Qovemment  Procurement :  Executvie  Branch 
Progress  and  Status .  {To  the  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tUm».)  B-16072S  of  January  31. 

This  is  the  third  In  a  series  of  reports  re- 
viewing actions  by  the  executive  branch  on 
recommendations  of  the  congresslonally 
created  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. 

The  executive  branch  task  groups  charged 
with  proposing  policy  positions  and  taking 
Mtlon  have  presented  submissions  for  exec- 
utive review  on  79  of  149  Commission  recom- 
mendations (as  opposed  to  3  at  mid- August 
1973) . 

As  of  January  1,  1974,  GAO's  appraisal  Is 
that  completing  a  program  of  this  nature, 
size,  and  complexity  Is  likely  to  reqtilre  a 
long  time — at  least  several  years  of  effort. 
Influencing  factors  Include: 

The  program  Is  basically  a  part-time  effort. 

The  executive  branch  review  and  coordi- 
nation steps  are  extensive  and  time-consum- 
ing, and  recycling  of  many  recommendations 
Is  also  required. 

An  overall  plan  setting  forth  prioritlee 
*oA  completion  dates  for  fijial  executive 
towwto  •fltlon   has  yet   to  be   established. 


Completing  such  a  plan  shoidd  soon  become 
practicable. 

A  legislative  program  Involving  almost  half 
the  recommendations  has  3ret  to  be  developed 
and  coordinated  with  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 

Assessment  of  Federal  Regional  Councils. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Other 
Federal  Agencies.  B-178319  of  January  31. 

Councils  were  established  about  2  years  ago 
to  simplify  and  make  more  effective  the  de- 
livery of  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

GAO  recommended  that  Councils  should 
Increase  efforts  to  make  officials  of  State  and 
local  governments  more  familiar  with  the 
Councils*  role  and  responBlbilitles  and  the 
means  by  which  their  assistance  can  be 
secured. 
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Exammatlon  of  Financial  Statements  of 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  Incorporated  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  B-114867  of  January  9. 

Financial  statements  present  fairly  the  In- 
stitute's assets  and  liabUltles  at  June  30, 
1973,  and  the  contributions  and  other  Income 
and  expenditures  and  changes  in  fund  bal- 
ances for  the  year  then  ended. 

The  Institute's  title  to  land  donated  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  1969  (appraised  value 
$210,000)  is  contingent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Medical  Library  by  April  1974.  How- 
ever, as  of  Septemt)€r  15,  1973,  the  Institute 
was  still  seeking  funds  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  construction  of  the  library  buildtag. 

Information  on  Attorney  Pees  Paid  for 
State  Black  Lung  Workmen's  Compensation 
Claims  in  Kentucky.  Social  Security  Admims- 
tratlon.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  B-164031(4)  of  January  8,  re- 
leased January  9  by  Congressman  John  N. 
Erlenborn. 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  John  N. 
Erlenborn,  GAO  reviewed  the  reasonableness 
of  attorney  fees  for  State  black  lung  work- 
men's compensation  claims  in  Kentucky  as 
well  as  the  amounts  and  legislative  bases 
for  similar  fees  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS    AND    FINANCE 

Need  for  Better  Identification  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Nontarlff  Barriers  to  Trade.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  (To  the  Secretary  of  State.) 
B-162222  of  January  21. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  adequate  Infor- 
mation, ultimate  results  of  nontarlff  barrier 
negotiations  depend  largely  on  the  degree 
of  commitment  to  reducing  such  barriers 
demonstrated  by  foreign  countries.  Given  the 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  international  nego- 
tiations, results  also  depend  on  wllliagness 
of  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  oomparaMe  conces- 
sions on  Its  non tariff  barriers. 

GAO  recommended  that  increased  efforts 
be  made  to  identify  such  barriers  through 
Embassy,  Industry,  and  other  available 
sources.  Embassies  should  be  kept  informed 
of  broad  pKjIicy  and  specific  developments 
to  facilitate  these  efforts. 

Issues  Related  to  Foreign  Sources  of  Oil 
for  the  United  States.  Department  of  State. 
B-179411  of  January  23. 

This  report  discusses  ( 1 )  the  State  Depart- 
ment's role  before  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  in  October  and  Arab  curtailment  of 
petroletmi  exports  and  (2)  critical  problems 
facing  the  Department  la  reeolvtog  issues 
connected  with  current  and  future  avail- 
ability of  oil  from  sources  outside  the  VS. 

Traditionally  State  has  used  Its  Influence 
and  programs  to  promote  an  environment 
conducive  to  U.S.  private  Investment  In  for- 
eign covmtrles.  At  the  same  time,  it  generally 
has  avoided  direct  mvolvement  in  the  na- 
ttu-e.  substance,  and  behavior  of  private 
Industrv. 


State  must  play  a  major  role  In  developing 
national  policy  on  energy  and  influencing 
the  substance  of  oil  negotiations.  Its  re- 
sponsibUities  m  protecting  the  Nation's  In- 
terests in  the  rapidly  evolving  world  energy 
situation  obviously  are  Important.  It  should, 
therefore,  improve  Its  capability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively  with   energy   related   problems. 

NATIONAL    VOTESSE 

Improvements  Keeded  In  Program  to  Con- 
tact and  Assist  Recently  Discharged  Vet- 
erans. Veterans  Administration.  (To  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs.)  B-1 14859 
of  January  7. 

This  report  reviews  how  VA  has  carried 
out  its  mandate  to  contact  and  assist  re- 
cently discharged  veterans,  especially  the  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged. 

Results  of  VA  efforts  to  contact  and  assist 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  could 
be  Improved  by  more  fully  coordinating 
these  efforts  with  those  of  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  with  veterans' 
organizations. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Management  of 
Items  Transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.  Department  of  Defense. 
(To  the  Secretary  of  Defense.)  B-146828  of 
January  3. 

GAO's  tests  of  35.000  Items  transferred 
from  Army  to  DSA  Inventory  managers 
showed  that  In  FY's  "71  and  '72  DSA  man- 
agers made  unnecessary  buys  of  these  items 
worth  about  $3.9  million. 

Internal  audit  of  this  area  made  by  the 
Army's  Inventory  Control  lEflectlveneas  Re- 
view Team  reported  problems  In  Item-man- 
agement transfers  similar  to  those  discussed 
in  this  GAO  report. 

DOD  dted  actions  taken  or  jHanned  by 
DSA  and  the  Army  which  should,  if  properly 
carried  out,   result   In   many  improvements. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Research  and  Demonstration  Programs  to 
Achieve  Water  Quality  Goals:  What  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Needs  to  Do.  B-166506  of 
January  16. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  meet  the  1985  goal  set  by  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
into  the  Nation's  waters  because  "much"  of 
the  necessary  research  and  development 
work  is  still  to  be  done. 

This  report  identifies  "current  fundtag 
levels  for  water  pollution  R&D"  as  the  cen- 
tral reason  why  the  Federal  Government  is 
presently  falling  to  develop  the  technology 
to  achieve  water  quality  goals  established  in 
1972  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  GAO  said  both  the  manage- 
ment and  the  coordination  of  numerous  Fed- 
eral R&D  programs  must  be  Improved. 

The  report  identified  seven  areas  where 
improvements  are  required  to  achieve  goals 
specified  In  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act: 

Research  to  determine  how  pollutants  get 
into  the  water,  what  happens  to  them,  and 
what  is  their  effect. 

Minimizing  the  cost  of  treating  municipal 
sewage — a  prime  objective. 

Technology  needed  to  control  pollution 
from  Industrial  and  other  sources  such  as 
agriculture. 

Need  for  a  water  pollution,  R&D  strategy. 

Making  the  R&D  program  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  more  responsive  to 
c^>erattng  programs. 

Need  for  a  national  plan  to  Improve  coordi- 
nation of  water  pollution  R&D. 

Need  for  a  Federal  focal  point  to  coordi- 
nate the  dissemination  of  reeearch  infor- 
mation. 

LETTxa  vtrcmrs 

To  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  on  costs  of 
training  and  education  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  B-176773  of  January  8, 
released  January  i?. 
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To  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  regarding 
parachute  pay  and  the  use  of  Army  men  and 
equipment  in  constructing  a  privately  owned 
golf  course  In  Germany.  B-I79l5a  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1073,  released  January  4. 

To  Congressman  Lea  Aspln,  concerning 
parachute  Jump  pay.  B-158186  ot  December 
6,  1978,  releEised  January  4. 

To  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  on  ac- 
tions by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  resolve  differences 
In  their  procednres  for  appraising  timber  of- 
fered for  sale.  B-125063  of  October  30,  1973, 
released  January  7. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  on  how  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  can  pro- 
mote greater  energy  conservation.  B-1 14860 
of  January  8. 

To  the  Chairman,  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, on  improvements  In  training  at 
Bxecatlve  Seminar  Centers  and  Regional 
Training  Centers.  B-161S78  of  January  7. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  delays  In 
development  of  major  components  of  the 
F-16  weapon  system.  B-188664  of  January  14. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  recommend- 
ing more  uniform  and  consistent  application 
of  Bhould-coet  concepts  by  all  military  eerv- 
Ice*.  B-169890  of  January  17. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  Inadequate 
accounting  oontrols  over  cargo  In  storage  or 
being  shipped.  8-180230  of  January  23. 

To  the  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, concerning  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  ABC*  audit  function.  B-160769 
of  January  28. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pointing  out 
opportunities  for  aavlngs  In  subscribing  to 
magazines  and  newsp^ers.  B-16014«  of  Jan- 
uary 80. 

TO  the  Administrator,  General  Services 
Administration,  on  possible  savings  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies  in  subscribing  to 
magazines  and  newspapers.  B-160148  of  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Omcs  or  7B>^tAL  ELXCTTONS  SEPOXTS 

The  Comptroller  General  January  29  re- 
ferred an  apparent  violation  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  by  the  Com- 
munist party  of  nunols  for  failure  to  register 
and  nie  reports  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Elections. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Klections  also  released 
a  list  of  political  committees  whose  audits 
disclosed  no  violations  of  Federal  laws  war- 
ranUng  referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

LBGAI.  OBCmiON 

In  a  decision  (B-178701  of  December  28, 
1973)  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Comptroller  General  recommended 
that  a  contract  awarded  under  the  small 
business  set-aside  be  terminated  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  and  resoliclted, 
on  the  ground  that  the  successful  bidder  was 
other  than  a  small  business  at  the  date  of 
the  award. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIH  OAO  AUOrr  REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  avaUable  from 
Xba  UJ3.  General  Accounting  Office,  Room 
8427,  441  a  Street,  N.W..  Washington,  DC 
a0648.  Phone  (302)  386-3784. 

Oopies  are  provided  without  charge  to 
Members  of  Congress,  congressional  commit- 
tee staff  members,  Oovernmant  officials, 
members  of  the  press.  coUege  libraries,  fac- 
ulty meabeiB.  and  students.  The  price  to 
the  general  pubMc  iB  $IJ00  a.  copy,  except  as 
noted,  Tlieve  is  no  charge  for  copies  of  letter 
reports. 

When  ordering  a  OAO  report,  pleaae  use 
the  B-number.  da«»  and  tttle  to  expedite 
tUllng  the  order.  C»(lera  should  be  accom- 
panied by  eheck  or  money  ordw.  PImw  do 
«ot  send  caab,  , 

Oopies  of  decisions  are  avaUaUe  from  tb* 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Room  7610, 


441  O  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20546. 
Phone  (202)  386-3934.  There  Is  no  charge 
for  copies  of  decisions. 

Copies  of  Office  of  Federal  Elections  reports 
are  available  from  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,'  Room  6510,  441  G  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
886-6411.  Copies  are  free,  except  as  noted. 


RECREATIONAL  VEHICLiES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  Is  having  far-reaching  effects  on 
our  economy  and  particularly  for  those 
individuals,  busineeses,  and  industries 
connected  with  the  travel  industry.  The 
March  1974  issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
contains  an  interview  with  leaders  In  the 
recreational  vehicle  industry  describing 
the  plight  of  that  once  vibrant  industry 
and  what  its  prospects  are  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RV'S   AND   THE    ENXBCY    CRISIS 

Before  1974  Is  over  the  energy  crisis  will 
affect  broad  segments  of  the  nation  In  terms 
of  unemployment,  reduced  vehicle  salee,  and 
lessened  recreational  activity.  Already  the 
crunch  has  accounted  for  such  diverse  effects 
as  unemployment  In  Detroit  and  a  shortage 
of  rental  cars  in  New  York,  but  among  the 
most  seriously  affected  are  manufacturers  of 
recreational  vehicles. 

Many  of  our  readers  own  RVs  and  many 
others  are  planning  to  buy  them,  yet  moet 
of  us  are  neither  using  nor  buying  at  this 
writing,  because  no  one  knows  the  amount 
of  fuel  to  be  avaUable  to  \is.  We  flew  to  Chi- 
cago recently  to  meet  with  Ave  leaders  of  the 
RV  Industry.  Those  at  the  meeting  Included 
Peter  R.  Fink,  president  of  PRF  Industries 
(motorhomes,  campers,  and  vans)  and  twice 
president  of  the  Recreational  Vehicle  In- 
stitute, an  Industry  manufacturer's  associa- 
tion; John  V.  Hanson,  president  of  Winne- 
bago Industries  ( best  known  for  motorhomes, 
but  a  major  manufacturer  of  a  full  line  of 
RV  products);  Eldon  Smith,  vice  president, 
Fleetwood  Corporation,  general  manager  of 
the  Travel  TraUer  Division  (Fleetwood  Is  a 
major  general  RV  producer  and  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  travel  trailers); 
Gene  Stout,  vice  president  of  Coachmen  In- 
dustries (a  major  general  RV  manufacturer, 
also  a  producer  of  boats)  and  past  RVI  pres- 
ident; and  David  C.  Struck,  vice  president, 
Champion  Home  Builders  Co.  and  current 
RVI  president  (Champion  is  a  major  RV  man- 
ufacturer),' We  asked  the  Ave  some  of  the 
questions  we  think  you'd  like  to  ask. — ^Bob 
Behmk. 

FnxD  &  Stream.  Tl>e  RV  Industry  faces  a 

difficult  year.  The  fuel  shortage 

SurrH.  (Interrupting) — it's  not  really  a 
problem  of  shortages  but  of  Indecision.  Peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  Is  happ>enlng.  Fuel 
may  be  short,  but  no  matter  how  short,  there 
will  always  be  some  gasoline  for  pleasure 
driving.  We  need  to  know  how  much. 

Hanson.  America  U  In  a  scare  condition 
as  far  as  the  RV  public  is  concerned.  Peo- 
ple have  been  afraid  to  buy  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  given  us  sufficient  Informa- 
tion. Once  we  understand  the  extent  of  the 
shortage  and  the  rules  luider  which  we  must 
live,  buyers  will  return  to  the  market. 

PxKij>  A  SiiUAM.  But  why  shottld  anyone 
buy  an  RV  now? 

Hantbon.  None  of  the  reasons  for  wanting 
to  use  an  RV  has  changed.  People  still  want 
to  take  advantage  of  rural  areas,  small 
streams,  and  private,  nncrowded  places.  Peo- 
ple stlU  want  to  go  camping.  They  still  want 
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to  get  together  with  their  families  for  week« 
end  outings.  But  they  are  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines because  they  dim't  know  how  mudi 
fuel  will  be  available  to  use  an  RV  if  they 
buy  one.  We  beUeve  Americans  can  use  Bvi 
now.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  Fiku  « 
Stream,  some  positive,  workable  plan  may 
have  been  announced.  If  It  Is,  It  wlU  help 
everyone  from  the  BV  manufacturer  to  ths 
buyer. 

FiEuj  &  Stream.  What  can  the  admlnistra- 
tlon  do  to  Improve  the  situation? 

Hanson.  They  mad«  a  start  by  appointing 
Simon  and  he's  done  a  Uttle  by  announcing 
a  voluntary  rationing  program,  but  it's  nrt 
enough.  The  fuel  situation  Is  stlU  uncertain. 
We  need  speclflcs. 

FiKK.  There  has  been  considerable  vacUla- 
tlon  In  Washington  reUtlve  to  the  serious- 
ness  of  the  problem.  One  week  we  hear  thew 
Is  no  gas  and  the  next  we're  told  the  supply 
has  been  tmderestlmated.  Until  this  U  clear- 
ed  up  It  wUl  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  con- 
template the  purchase  of  an  RV  and  to  mut^ 
a  commitment  to  buy  one  or  even  to  rent 
one.  The  deelre  Is  there,  but  until  a  buyer 
knows  the  ground  rule*  for  vacaUon  travel 
in  1974  It  will  be  diffl<mlt  to  make  that  final 
Judgment  that  says  "buy." 

Stout.  The  energy  crisis  has  had  a  damp- 
ening effect  on  all  recreational  sales.  People 
are  confused  because  no  one  says  how  much 
energy  wUl  really  be  available  for  recreational 
pursuits. 

FiEUJ  &  Stream.  How  much  energy  does  an 
BV  use? 

Stritck.  An  average  RV  travels  3,500  miles 
a  year.  That  Includes  motorhomes,  campers 
cars  puUing  tent  or  travel  trailers,  and  mote! 
There  are  about  five  million  In  use  and  their 
actual  consimiptlon.  to  terms  of  all  pertd- 
eum  consumed  nationally,  is  about  J  of  1 
percent  and  It  may  be  much  less.  Many  BVg 
ai-e  used  for  other  Jobs  between  camping 
weekends,  for  car  pooU.  to  tote  children  to 
school,  and  for  bualnets. 

Field  &  S-rREAM.  If  RV  fuel  consumption  Is 
mlnlsciUe,  why  doesn't  the  Industry  teU  that 
story? 

Hanson.  We're  beginning.  We've  estabUsh- 
ed  a  committee  of  everyone  In  the  field— 
manufacturers,  accessory  manufacturers, 
dealers,  campground  operators,  and  RV  buy- 
ers. It  wlU  be  called  the  ConseRVatlon  Corps. 
Its  Job  Is  to  tell  the  truith. 

Stout.  It's  educational.  We  plan  to  Increase 
our  acUvltiee  In  Washington  so  legislator* 
WlU  know  the  story.  We  plan  to  tell  dealers 
so  they  can  tell  buyert;  we  plan  to  teU  cuba 
so  they  vrtll  go  camping;  and  we  plan  to  tell 
the  non-RV  pubUc  so  they'll  know  that  an 
RV  is  not  an  offroad  vehicle,  not  a  house- 
boat, but  a  multiple  purpose  rig  that  can  be 
used  In  many  ways.  W»  want  people  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  family  togetherness  BV 
camping  brings.  I  gueea,  baslcaUy,  we  want 
people  to  appreciate  all  of  those  things  we. 
as  RV  users,  already  know. 

Field  &,  Stream.  How  will  It  work? 

Smith.  We  will  use  television,  radio,  maga- 
zines, and  newspaper*.  We  wlU  be  teUlng 
Americans  a  simple  story — do  everything  the 
government  requests—drive  slowly  and  con- 
serve fuel— but  use  an  RV  whUe  you're  do- 
ing It.  Drive  60  mUae  an  hour  and  take 
shorter  trips  and  you  can  stUl  have  fun. 

Fink.  In  this  Increasingly  fragmented,  dls- 
dlscombobulated  world,  an  RV  offers  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  for  a  famUy  to  live 
and  travel  together.  The  fuel  shortage  doesn't 
stop  that.  We  think  this  is  very  Important 
and  we  think  the  use  of  an  RV  can  foster 
energy  conservation. 

Field  ^  Stream.  How  can  the  use  of  an  BV 
save  energy?  , 

Fink.  You  must  cotisider  two  elements: 
the  size  of  the  living  ^>ace  and  the  vehicles 
used.  A  home  Is  a  larfe  place  and  requires 
a  lot  of  energy  to  llgkt  U  and  heat  it.  An 
RV  is  a  much  smaller  cube  and  demands 
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less  energy.  At  home  most  families  either 
share  one  car  or  have  two.  and  either  way 
there  Is  a  lot  of  driving  Involved.  But  with 
an  RV  there  Is  only  one  vehicle  involved  and 
were  asking  people  to  drive  shorter  dis- 
tances. 

FiEU)  &  Stream.  You  mean  a  family  can 
turn  off  their  homes,  enjoy  a  weekend  of  RV 
camping,  and  stiU  save  energy? 

Smith.  Sure. 

Fink.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  said,  "If  every 
American  family  lived  In  a  motorhome  two 
weeks  a  year  there  would  be  no  energy  crisis," 
and  while  that's  not  a  realistic  solution,  it 
does  make  the  point.  RVs  are  not  the  energy 
guzzlers  people  think  they  are.  An  average 
family,  living  In  an  RV,  can  save  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  energy  they  use  at  home. 

Stbttck.  We  want  every  RV  owner  to  drive 
at  slower  speeds,  keep  engines  tuned  for  bet- 
ter economy,  and  drive  less.  We  think  that 
60  50 — that  is  fifty  miles  from  home  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  offers  a  lot  of  opportunity  for 
great  camping.  It  means  an  average  RV 
would  use  less  than  ten  gallons  of  gas  on  a 
weekend  round  trip. 

Stout.  As  an  Industry  we  must  get  back 
to  the  basics,  selling  our  product  for  the 
things  it  offers  the  buyer  and  not  as  a  magic 
carpet.  We  want  people  to  understand  that 
no  matter  where  they  go  camping,  whether 
around  the  corner  or  fishing  ten  miles  out  of 
town.  It  Is  the  countryside  and  the  RV  that 
makes  it  fun. 

Field  &  Stream.  Then  we  need  to  reevalu- 
ate the  way  we  use  RVs? 

Hanson.  Yes  and  no.  We've  sold  RVs  for 
long-distance  trips,  but  it  has  only  been  an 
Image.  Buyers  rarely  use  them  that  way.  We 
said  "Go  from  New  Jersey  to  Yellowstone — 
yet  most  RVs  were  used  close  to  home. 

Stout.  When  a  customer  buys  an  RV  he 
has  a  dream  of  making  a  3,000-  to  4,000-mile 
trip,  but  he  doesn't  really  do  it.  Remember, 
we  reaUy  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  rig  after 
we've  arrived  at  the  destination.  The  real 
pleasures  begin  to  unfold  in  camp. 

Smh-h.  That's  why  the  ConseRVatlon  Corps 
must  push  close-to-home  camping. 

Field  &  Stream.  The  Arabian  nations  an- 
nounced a  100  percent  price  hike  for  oil. 
and  South  American  suppliers  Jumped  prices 
even  more.  Will  expensive  fuel  affect  RV 
use?  What  can  be  done? 

Pink.  There  are  many  things  you  can  do 
to  Improve  economy:  proper  engine  tune, 
reduced  loads,  slower  driving  speeds — 

Smith.  (Interrupting) — some  people  will 
hang  back  because  they  are  afraid  the  fuel 
costs  will  raise  the  price  of  a  weekend  beyond 
anything  they  can  afford.  Others  wUl  switch 
to  smaller  RVs  to  improve  mileage.  But  the 
driving  expenses  will  not  be  as  great  as  they 
think. 

Hanson.  RV  buyers  must  decide  how  much 
they  can  spend  on  gasoltoe,  then  tailor  their 
purchase  to  that  budget.  If  they  don't  care 
about  fuel  costs,  buy  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket; but  if  economy  is  important,  get  a 
small  rig  with  a  small  engine. 

Field  &  Stream.  We're  overlooking  one 
point.  If  we  will  be  driving  only  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  weekend,  fuel  consump- 
tion will  not  be  that  great. 

Hanson.  Precisely.  Higher  fuel  costs  do  not 
have  to  add  up  to  an  extensive  Increase  in 
operating  expenses.  I  sent  a  letter  to  our 
Winnebago  Club  members  recently.  I  used 
as  an  example  our  largest  motorhome,  one 
that  probably  gets  IVi-^  miles  per  gallon. 
If  it  goes  1,600  miles — remember  that's  now 
fifteen  weekends  of  driving — and  if  gasoline 
prices  Jump  from  40  to  60  cents  per  gallon. 
It  means  an  additional  cost  of  $40.  That's 
just  about  $2.50  per  weekend,  not  a  stiff  price 
to  pay. 

Phxd  &  Stream.  In  December  Simon  said 
the  government  will  work  to  avoid  the  need 
fw  rationing,  but  he  also  said  a  "standby" 


system  was  being  readied.  Is  rationing  In- 
evitable? 

Stout.  We  don't  know  any  more  than  any 
other  American,  but  It  Is  one  reason  for  In- 
creasing our  educational  campaign  In  Wash- 
ington. We  want  to  be  certain  that  if  there 
is  rationing,  the  RV  owner  gets  a  fair  shake. 

Field  &  Stream.  The  latest  news  Indicates 
rationing  Is  coming.  If  It  does  arrive,  what 
would  be  the  best  program?  For  example,  fuel 
for  every  licensed  vehicle,  for  every  licensed 
driver,  or  some  other  approach? 

Hanson.  Obviously  we  believe  that  the 
first  choice  would  be  the  one  Simon  out- 
lined In  December — no  rationing.  But  as 
It  Is  now  set  up  the  motorist  still  does  not 
have  the  assurances  he  needs.  If  rationing 
comes,  the  best  way  to  handle  the  sluatlon, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  with  a  specific  num- 
ber of  gallons  for  each  registered  vehicle. 

Fink.  Remember  rationing  can  take  many 
forms.  Too  often  we  consider  It  only  as  the 
type  experienced  during  World  War  H,  but  It 
can  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  occurring 
now — limited  avallabllty.  Or  It  can  be  the 
closing  of  service  stations  on  Sunday.  Either 
effectively  rations  fuel.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
proach could  be  extended,  a  limit  to  the 
gallons  a  station  can  sell  or  the  order  for 
a  second  closing  day  for  stations.  However 
It  goes  It  Is  Important  to  devise  a  system 
that  Is  fair  and  reduces  the  risk  of  a  black 
market. 

Field  &  Stream.  With  the  conAlnatlon  of 
indecision  and  shortages,  the  RV  Industry 
is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  sales.  How  serious 
Is  this  for  the  manufacturer  and  dealer? 

Smith.  It  Is  serious,  but  appearances  are 
deceiving.  The  really  dark,  bleak  news  broke 
Just  before  Christmas.  Traditionally  that 
time  is  the  slowest  for  our  Indtistry.  Vehicles 
never  sell  fast  then.  January  and  February 
are  slow  months,  too.  Sport  and  camping 
shows  are  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  buyers  wait  to  see  what  the  new  models 
have  to  offer.  It  Ls  not  tontll  the  end  of  March 
or  early  April  that  otir  sales  begin  to  move. 
If  the  fuel  situation  h£W  been  clarified  by 
then,  youll  see  business  pick  up. 

Field  &  Stream.  But  now  some  dealers  are 
going  out  of  business  and  some  small  manu- 
facturers are  In  financial  difficulty.  How  can 
an  RV  buyer  be  certain  he's  getting  a  rig 
from  a  firm  that  will  be  around  when  war- 
ranty and  service  work  come  due? 

Fink.  By  using  the  same  approach  he's  al- 
ways used.  Buy  from  a  reputable,  establistoed 
dealer  and  buy  a  well-known,  well-adver- 
tised vehicle.  Be  son  It's  made  by  a  reputable 
manufactiu^r.  With  that  combination  you 
can  be  sure  the  firm  will  be  around  next 
month,  next  year,  even  the  next  decade. 

Field  &  Stream.  But  changes  are  coming, 
changes  In  the  emphasis  on  size  and  on  de- 
signs. Even  now  car  buyers  are  displaying  a 
preference  for  smaller  vehicles  with  smaller 
engines.  That  trend  could  affect  the  RV  mar- 
ket. Do  you  see  It  coming? 

Hanson.  Statistics  from  Detroit  mdlcate  a 
significant  movement  toward  smaller  auto- 
mobiles, so  we  can  naturally  expect  to  build 
smaller  trailers  to  match  them.  But  that's 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Many  families  will 
be  two-car  families  and  we  think  the  second 
car  will  be  a  larger  model.  Possibly  It  will  be 
the  one  suited  for  towing — a  medium  or 
larger  trailer. 

Field  &  Stream.  Then  you  will  see  a  mar- 
ket for  larger  RVs? 

Hanson.  Sure.  The  fiexlblllty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  larger  trailer  are  superior  to  any 
small  unit.  The  same  statement  can  be  made 
for  a  motorhome  or  fifth  wheel  trailer.  Size 
has  advantages.  Many  buyers  will  still  want 
them.  For  example,  larger  trailers  may  be 
used  as  summer  homes.  Towing  will  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  rigs  will  be 
parked  on  one  piece  of  land  for  months  at  a 
time. 


PizLD  &  Stream.  But  there  are  already  signs 
0!f  an  Intereat  In  smaller  RVs,  vans  for  ex- 
ample. Many  of  our  readers  are  asking  about 
them  because  they  are  small,  economical,  and 
can  be  used  for  several  purposes. 

Struck.  Right.  There  is  a  growing  Interest 
In  vans,  small  travel  and  camping  trailers, 
and  multipurpose  vehicles.  We're  all  doing 
something  about  it.  You  can  be  sure  the  In- 
dustry will  respond  with  the  kind  of  rigs 
customers  want. 

Hanson.  That's  everyone's  story.  If  buy- 
ers are  Interested  In  a  specific  RV,  we'U  buUd 
It.  But  we're  still  back  to  the  aame  problem. 
People  must  realize  that  no  matter  how  bleak 
the  headlines  there's  room  for  camping,  and 
the  best  way  to  camp  Is  with  an  RV.  It  doeent 
consume  energy;  It  helps  to  save  It. 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  TERMINATION  OF 
THE    NATIONAL    EMERGENCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended — whilch  requires  the  rules  of 
each  committee  to  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Rules   of   the   Special   Committee   on   the 

Termination  of  the  National  Emercenct 

(Pursuant  to  Section  133B  of  the  Legislative 

Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  Amended) 

RULE    1.    CONVENING    OF    MEETINGS 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Co-chairman  or  at  the  request  of  five 
members  of  the  Committee.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  all  Committee 
members  upon  written  notice  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  The  Clerk  shall  give  at  least 
24  hours  notice  to  every  member  of  the  meet- 
ing, time  BJx<\  place. 

RULE    2.   PRESIDING   OFFICER 

The  Co-chairmen  of  the  Committee  shall 
preside  over  meetings  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
Co-chairmen,  the  other  Co-chairmen  may 
preside,  and  (2)  in  the  absence  of  both  Co- 
chairmen  any  other  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee designated  by  both  Co-chairmen  may  pre- 
side. 

RULE   3.   quorum 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of 
btislness  at  executive  sessions.  One  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  receipt  of 
evidence,  the  swearing  of  witnesses  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  at  hearings. 

RULE   4.   agenda  AND  VOTING   AT   MEETINGS 

The  business  to  be  considered  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Chairmen  and  any  other  measure,  motion 
or  matter  substantive  or  procedural  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
considered  at  such  meeting  and  in  such  order 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee Indicate  by  their  votes  or  by  presentation 
of  written  notice  filed  with  the  Clerk.  Voting 
by  proxy  shall  be  permitted. 

BUUI    8.   BCTPORITAB 

Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  Committee 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  either 
Co-chairman,  or  any  other  members  desig- 
nated by  the  Co-chairmen,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Co-chairmen 
or  member  signing  the  subpoena. 
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SPEECH  BY  ROBERT  E.  L.  EATON, 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER,  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional defense  I  have  ever  read  was  pre- 
sented In  Washington  on  February  22  by 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Robert  E.  L  Eaton. 

General  Eaton  addressed  the  subject 
of  the  total  force  concept  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Reserve  and  Guard  forces. 
His  remarks  came  before  the  National 
Council  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Associa- 
tion at  their  meeting  here  last  week. 

In  his  remarks  General  Eaton  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  all-volimteer 
force  and  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  adequately 
exploiting  the  potential  of  our  Reserve 
forces. 

These  views  are  sound,  but  the  remarks 
of  General  Eaton  go  beyond  these  two 
parameters  and  touch  on  many  points 
and  other  vital  defense  issues,  especially 
in  the  area  of  defense  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  should  read 
every  word  of  this  outstanding  speech. 
Their  time  could  not  be  spent  any  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Oenei-al  Eaton's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

An  Adosehb  bt  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton 

Members  of  the  Reserve  OtBcers  Associa- 
tion, DiBtlng:ulshe<l  Quests.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  with  you  tills  morning. 

The  American  Legion  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  shares  with  the  ROA  a  number 
of  common  views  and  concerns.  One  is  the 
continuing  need  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Another  is  that  our  Reserve  Forces 
should  figure  prominently  in  our  defense 
structure.  It  Is  to  these  points  that  I  shall 
address  myself  today. 

The  American  Legion  holds  that  there  Is 
substantial  room  for  Improvement  In  the 
general  area  of  defense  manpower  utilization. 

Spedflcally,  we  feel  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  not  adequately  exploiting  Its 
Reserve  potential. 

We  feel  that  Increased  reliance  on  Reserve 
Forces  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  max- 
imum security  within  the  limits  of  our 
resources. 

W©  feel  that  certain  parochial  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  active  establishment  are 
restricting  the  development  of  that  promise. 

We  intend  to  press  vigorously  our  conten- 
tion that  the  Interests  of  national  defense 
are  best  served  by  elevating,  rather  th|^  de- 
pressing, the  sUt\u  of  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents. ^ 

Today  it  U  more  than  c\istomarlly  difficult 
€o" convince  the  American  public  of  the  need 
for  continued  maintenance  of  a  strong  de- 
terrent poeture. 

One  reason  Is  the  fiict  that  we  have  re- 
cently ended  our  involvement  in  a  war.  It 
seems  to  be  an  American  tradition — a  regret- 
table one — that  a  war's  end  Inevitably  brings 
a  clamor  for  dtonaanmng  the  force  structure 
so  Uborlously  and  so  expensively  constructed. 
As  a  nation  we  seem  Incapable  of  absorbing 
th«  often-repeated  lessons  of  previous 
experience. 

Onoe  again  there  is  a  demand  for  "re- 
ordering priorities."  To  some  Americans  that 
phrase  suggests  that  we  could  finance  m- 
creases    in    social    programs    by   paring    the 


defense  budget  beyond  the  limit  of  sanity. 
Certainly  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  who  are  part  of  this  nation.  But  when 
considering  prlorltiee.  we  should  remember 
that  defense  Is  Itself  a  social  service,  the 
most  Important  one  because  It  guarantees 
our  freedom  and  otir  very  existence. 

Advocates  of  reduced  defense  expenditures 
point  to  a  degree  of  thaw  In  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists as  evidence  of  a  diminishing  need 
for  military  strength. 

That  Is  a  wishful  approach.  It  accepts  the 
promise  of  lasting  peace  as  If  It  were  already 
fact.  It  Is  not.  The  attitudes  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  appear  to  aug\ir  some  hope 
for  the  future.  But.  speaking  for  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  we  remain  unconvinced  that 
these  adversaries  have  totally  abdicated  their 
plans  for  military  superiority  and  conquest. 

Another  reason  why  there  Is  some  resist- 
ance to  maintaining  a  strong  deterrent  force 
Is  the  ever-nslng  coet  of  defense.  The  fl.scal 
1975  budget  now  before  the  Congress  con- 
templates defense  outlays  some  $6  billion 
greater  than  thoee  ot  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  makes  the  defense  budget  a  prime  tar- 
get for  sniper  Are. 

However,  the  increase  Is  Illusory.  Anyone 
who  has  bought  a  steak  or  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line recently  Is  aware  of  the  eroding  effect  of 
Inflation  on  defense  purchasing  power  as 
well  as  personal  purchasing  power.  There  are 
additional  factors  compounding  the  problem 
of  defense  costs.  There  Is  the  essential  de- 
mand for  greater  performance  In  each  new 
generation  of  weapon  systems:  this  means 
greater  complexity,  hence  higher  costs.  There 
are  also  the  dramatic  funding  increases  as- 
sociated with  the  zero-draft,  all-volunteer 
defense  force. 

Viewed  in  proper  perspective,  the  proposed 
defense  budget  Is  anything  but  munificent. 
It  amounts  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  than  In  any  year  since 
1950.  It  represents  39  percent  of  the  total 
federal  budget,  where  six  years  ago  It  was  44 
percent.  The  American  Legion  supports  the 
AdmUilstration's  defense  budget,  with  this 
qualification :  It  provides  only  the  minimum 
level  required  for  American  preparedness, 
dollar  Increases  notwithstanding. 

Clearly,  rising  coeta  dictate  a  greater-than- 
ever  quest  for  efficiencies  In  utilizing  our  de- 
fense resources.  The  alternative  is  further 
reduction  m  force,  which  is  not  tolerable  in 
todays  unsettled  International  climate. 

In  the  search  for  new  efficiencies,  defense 
manpower  appears  a  particularly  promising 
area  for  focus  of  attention.  In  fiscal  1975,  the 
average  per  caplt.-i  pay  of  military  personnel 
will  reach  $11,000,  approximately  double  the 
figure  for  1968  Despite  large-scale  reduc- 
tions In  personnel  strength,  manpower  costs 
In  1975  wUl  be  up  almost  50  percent  above 
the  1968  level. 

Manpower  is  now  the  largest  major  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  It  takes  a 
larger  bite  of  the  total  budget  than  the  com- 
bined sum  of  operations,  procurement,  con- 
struction, research  and  development.  In  both 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  coming  year, 
manpower  outlays  amount  to  55  percent  of 
the  defense  budget. 

How  can  we  Improve  efficiency  In  man- 
power utilization?  By  really  Implementing 
the  total  force  concept,  the  complete  Integra- 
tion of  U.  S.  Reserve  Forces  Into  the  combat- 
ready  force  in  being.  I  stress  the  word  reaHy. 
Although  the  total  force  concept  has  been  a 
matter  of  Department  of  Defense  policy  since 
1970,  its  Implementation  has  been  something 
less  than  vigorous. 

Inherent  to  the  total  force  concept  are 
these  tenets: 

First,  the  dlflerenoe  In  combat  effective- 
ness between  Regular  and  Reserve  Forces  Is 
insignificant,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
studies,  tests  and  actual  combat  experience; 

Second.   Reserve   uoits  can   be  organized, 


manned,  equipped,  trained  and  operated  at 
costs  dramatically  lower  than  the  costs  for 
similar  Regular  Forc^  units.  For  example,  s 
combat  Infantry  battalion  can  be  maintained 
In  the  Reserve  Forces  for  about  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  an  active  army  in- 
fantry battalion. 

The  essence  of  the  total  force  policy  is  that 
necessary  reductions  In  active  defense 
strength  can  be  offset  by  greater  reliance  on 
Reserve  capabilities.  Toward  that  end  some 
Reserve  Forces — particularly  the  National 
Guard — have  been  assigned  high -priority 
missions  once  considered  the  sole  province 
of  active  forces. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
greater  cost  effectiveness  In  manpower  utill- 
zatlon  through  further  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  should 
give  full  consideration  to  a  substantial  shut 
in  emphasis,  roles,  missions  and  resources 
from  the  Regular  Forces  to  the  Reserve 
Forces. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  requirement  for  a 
hard  core  of  Regular  Forces.  This  hard  core 
must  Include,  among  other  things,  an  ade- 
quate rotational  base  for  the  maintenance 
of  overseas  units.  The  balance  of  the  total 
defense  requirement  could  be  met  by  strong, 
well -equipped,  combat-ready  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Such  a  shift  Involves  nothing  more  than 
full  acceptance  of  the  totai  force  policy  al- 
ready established.  It  could  prove  Immensely 
advantageous  to  the  nation. 

If  the  mandate  is  maintenance  of  a  given 
level  of  force,  it  could  be  accomplished  at  far 
lower  cost. 

If  the  determining  factor  Is  cost  celling,  we 
can  obtain  a  higher  level  of  force  within  the 
monetary  limitation. 

Will  the  total  farce  p<^lcy  work  In  prac- 
tice? There  Is  ample  evidence  that  It  will. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  rapid  response  and 
effective  deployment  of  the  Isipaell  Reserves 
in  the  most  recent  Middle  East  conflagration. 
Our  own  Reserves  have  on  several  occasions 
provided  similar  testimony.  The  National 
Guard  has  already  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  total  force  by  at- 
taining the  highest  level  of  combat-readiness 
In  its  history. 

However.  If  the  total  force  policy  is  to 
work  It  must  be  fully  implemented.  Pull  im- 
plementation means  this: 

The  force  has  to  be  manned; 

The  force  has  to  be  equipped;  and 

The  force  has  to  be  trained. 

Pull  lmplen\entatlon  of  the  total  force 
policy  wUl  require  a  commitment  greater 
than  we  have  yet  witnessed  on  the  part  of 
the  active  establishment.  If  we  are  to  get 
that  commitment,  we  must  first  effect  a 
radical  change  in  Department  of  Defense 
thinking  concerning  the  role  of  the  Reserves. 
Despite  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  total 
force  and  the  advantages  It  offers,  there  are 
still  many  In  Important  positions  who  regard 
the  Reserves  as  a  "njoblllzation"  force,  some- 
thing to  be  called  up  In  the  late  Innings  of  a 
war  rather  than  a  component  of  the  force- 
In-being. 

That  word  "mobllUatlon"  Is  one  I  would 
like  to  remove  from  the  dictionary,  at  least 
Insofar  as  it  pertains  to  Reserve  Forces. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Reserves  xere  conceived 
as  a  mobilization  force  in  the  Defense  Act  of 
1916,  before  our  entry  into  World  War  I.  The 
legislators  of  that  day  envisioned  the  mobili- 
zation force  as  one  that  could  be  activated  st 
the  start  of  an  emergency  but  equipped  and 
trained  over  long  mouths — or  even  years — 
thereafter.  It  was  a  military  second  string 
for  use  in  a  long  war. 

But  that  was  six  decades  ago.  The  leisurely- 
mobUlzed  Reserve  Force  of  1916  would  be 
useless  In  today's — and  tomorrow's — environ- 
ment. We  wUl  never  again  experience  an 
emergency  in  which  long-term  mobUlzatlon 
Is  possible.  Thus,  today's  Reserve  Force  can- 
not be  a  mobilization  force.  It  must  be  a 
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ready  force,  complementary  but  not  inferior 
to  the  active  force.  Where  there  are  deficien- 
cies in  readiness  level  or  equipment,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  deficient  units  to  an  appro- 
priate level  of  capability. 

Because  of  the  parochial  views  I  men- 
tioned, the  Department  of  Defense  Is  not 
moving  toward  full  Implementation  of  the 
total  force  policy.  In  fact,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  it  is  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  was  a  recent  decision  to  de- 
activate a  number  of  air  national  units. 
There  are  Indications  of  further  cuts  In  the 
Reserve  components.  Such  reductions  are 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  objective 
of  getting  the  most  defense  for  the  dollar 
outlaid. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale 
of  defense  management  with  regard  to  Re- 
serve Force  reductions,  actual  and  contem- 
plated. 

The  keystone  tenet  of  the  total  force  policy 
Is  this:  When  considerations  of  the  national 
economy  dictate  reductions  In  active 
strength,  the  Impact  must  be  counterbal- 
anced by  Improvement  In  Reserve  capabil- 
ity. Yet  look  at  what  is  happening. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Increased  Its  active  forces  from  3 
million  to  3.8  million  men.  The  USSR  has  not 
reduced  the  size  of  Its  reserve  establishment. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  with  respect  to  ac- 
tive personnel  strength.  In  1988,  the  peak 
year  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there  were  3.5 
million  military  personnel  on  active  duty. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  that  figure  will  drop 
to  2.2  million. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  our  active  forces  are 
at  the  lowest  level  In  more  than  20  years, 
there  are  moves  afoot  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  well.  This  Is  a  rejection  of  the  basic 
principle  of  the  total  force  concept. 

It  Is  also  a  foolish  way  to  achieve  economy. 
We  of  The  American  Legion  deplore  any  re- 
ductions in  defense  strength  at  a  time  of  un- 
certain international  atmosphere.  But  If 
there  absolutely  must  be  reductions  It  Is 
upside-down  philosophy  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  rather  than  the  active  establishment. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  It  became  absolutely 
imperative  to  cut  your  family  budget,  how 
would  you  go  about  It?  Would  you  turn  out 
all  the  lights  In  your  home  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars a  month?  Or  would  you  give  up  your 
country  club  membership  to  realize  a  much 
more  significant  reduction  with  less  real 
hardship? 

Defense  management  is  turning  off  the 
lights,  so  to  speak.  Because  the  Reserve  unit 
is  far  less  costly  to  operate,  Its  elimination 
saves  relatively  few  dollars.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  we  lose  more  defense  capability 
by  cutting  the  Reserves  than  we  do  by  re- 
ducing the  Regular  Forces. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Defense  man- 
agement's attitude  toward  the  Reserves. 

Recently  I  vtrrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
protesting  Reserve  reductions.  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  reply  which  in  any  way 
changed  the  views  I  have  enunciated  today. 
There  was.  however,  one  paragraph  which 
merits  public  airing.  I  quote ; 

•It  is  essential  that  units,  Active  and  Re- 
serve, that  provide  little  effectiveness  because 
they  are  performing  a  marginal  mission  or 
because  they  are  manned  and  equipped  In  a 
manner  that  is  an  inefficient  use  of  defense 
dollars  be  eliminated." 

This  is  another  attitude  to  which  I  take 
exception.  It  constitutes  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  Reserve  role.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  a  Reserve  unit — however  out- 
moded— is  a  valuable  defense  asset.  Elim- 
ination of  a  Reserve  unit  Is  a  waste  of  the 
time,  funding,  recruiting  and  training  that 
brought  It  Into  being. 
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Is  It  not  more  logical  to  convert  the  out- 
modes  unit  to  new  capability?  If  it  is  per- 
forming a  marginal  mission,  give  it  a  new 
one.  If  it  Is  under-equipped,  equip  it  prop- 
erly. It  takes  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to 
dissolve  an  active  duty  unit  or  to  reactivate 
it.  But  a  Reserve  unit,  once  broken  up, 
takes  years  to  rebuild. 

Until  now,  I  have  presented  the  case  for 
proper  utilization  of  the  Reserve  Forces  in 
strictly  pragmatic  terms.  I  have  outlined 
the  cost  effectiveness  and  other  gains  that 
can  accrue  from  real  Implementation  of  the 
total  force  policy. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  subject — the 
philosophical  side. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
Americans  have  embraced  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  cornerstone  of  defense 
Is  the  citizen  army.  The  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  empowered  Congress  to  "call 
forth  the  mllltla  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrection  and  repel  In- 
vasions." 

Since  its  formation.  The  American  Legion 
has  espoused  that  doctrine.  At  the  Legion's 
second  national  convention  in  1920,  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  stated  a  policy 
for  insuring  the  readiness  of  our  citizens  sol- 
diery. I  quote: 

"We  recognize  the  Constitutional  principle 
that  a  well-trained  and  disciplined  dtlzen 
soldiery  Is  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  both  state  and  nation.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  our  organization,  we  pledge  our 
efforts  In  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  m  the  formation,  recruiting  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  at  the  standard  of  strength 
and  dependability  required  by  the  adopted 
military  policy  of  our  government  and  the 
welfare  of  our  national  and  state  institu- 
tions. 

"We  believe  that  national  safety  with  free- 
dom from  militarism  Is  best  assured  by  a 
national  citizen  army  based  on  the  demo- 
cratic and  American  principles  of  the  equality 
of  obligation  and  opportunity  for  all.  The 
National  Guard  and  organized  Reserves, 
which  should  and  must  be  the  chief  reliance 
of  The  United  States  In  time  of  war,  should 
be  officered  In  peace  and  In  war  as  far  as 
practical  by  men  from  their  own  ranks." 

That  statement  was  advanced  In  the  wake 
of  World  War  One.  The  thinking  of  that  day 
envisioned  the  slow  mobilization  of  forces 
and.  as  I  have  said,  long  term  mobUlzatlon 
is  no  longer  appropriate.  However,  the  con- 
cept of  citizen  soldiery  remains  as  valid  today 
as  in  1920  and  at  the  founding  of  the 
Republic. 

Today,  however.  It  Is  national  policy  to 
build  toward  an  all-volunteer,  professional 
armed  force.  Without  participation  by  the 
citizens  In  selective  service,  we  are  moving 
away  from  the  concept  of  citizen  soldiery. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  person- 
nel of  our  armed  forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  they  represent  the  highest  type  of  In- 
dividuals who  serve  our  nation.  But  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  professional  armed 
force  Is  In  keeping  with  the  American  idea 
of  free  government. 

Nor  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  an  effective 
way  to  fight  our  nation's  wars.  There  Is  a 
belief — In  which  I  concur — that  the  principle 
cause  of  the  Southeast  Asia  disaster  was  the 
professional  army  approach.  There  were 
draftees  m  the  armed  forces,  but  the  army 
fighting  the  war  was  primarily  professional. 
The  Reserves  were  never  called  Into  action 
and  for  that  reason  the  nation  never  realized 
the  full  participation  of  its  people. 

I  believe  that  a  military  effort  which  lacks 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people  Is 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  total  force  policy  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  active  participation  of  our  citi- 
zenry, mit  If  It  Is  to  be  a  viable  program.  It 
must  be  fully  and  Intelligently  implemented. 


We  must  have  a  commitment  to  man  the 
force,  to  equip  the  force  and  to  train  the 
force.  The  American  Legion.  The  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  and  others  who  share  our 
convictions  must  carry  the  fight  to  insure 
that  commitment. 


DECENT  HOUSING  FOR  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  Americans  un- 
able to  secure  such  housing  from  the 
private  market  has  been  a  national  goal 
for  over  36  years.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
done  to  meet  our  national  commitment 
of  "a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment" for  every  American. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  need  for  decent 
housing  for  many  Americans,  we  have 
today  a  sharp  dowTiward  turn  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  with  a  resulting  un- 
employment level  which  threatens  to  in- 
volve other  segments  of  the  economy 
severely,  and  soon. 

Put  simply,  Americans  need  houses 
and  American  workers  who  build  houses 
need  jobs. 

Programs  to  provide  for  low-cost  and 
low-income  housing  through  Govern- 
ment and  industry  cooperation  are  al- 
ready pro'vided  for  in  existing  legislation. 
Only  one  key  element  seems  to  be  miss- 
ing: the  will  of  this  administration  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  mandate. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  illustrated  so 
clearly  as  it  is  in  the  housing  needs  of 
the  American  Indians,  both  on  and  off 
the  reservation.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  estimates  that  two- thirds  of  all 
Indian  housing  is  substandard.  That 
should  make  Federal  programs  aimed  at 
filling  the  need  of  low-income  Americans 
a  natural  tool  to  assist  Indian  popula- 
tions. Unfortunately,  that  has  not  been 
the  case — and  the  new  budget  makes  no 
effort  to  hide  the  low  priority — in  fact, 
the  "no"  priority — status  of  the  American 
Indian  in  administration  planning. 

There  are  special  problems  for  native 
Americans  living  on  reservations,  and 
those  special  problems  make  it  essential 
that  Federal  Government  assistance  be 
put  to  work  immediately  to  help  satisfy 
Indian  housing  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
faced  up  to  the  existence  of  Indian 
poverty  and  the  basic  needs  of  Indian 
families.  A  recent  report  of  the  Housing 
Assistance  Council  contains  disturbing 
facts  about  the  severe  shortage  of  Indian 
housing  and  the  bureaucratic  red  tape 
which  is  delaying  effective  use  of  existing 
programs. 

Our  housing  needs  are  severe  in  many 
places  in  America^ — but  nowhere  are  they 
more  desperate  than  on  our  Indian  res- 
ervations. Acting  to  provide  subsidized 
low-cost  housing  where  it  is  needed 
should  be  a  priority  goal  for  HUD  ever>- 
year — but  it  should  be  a  first-priority 
gotd  for  HUD  this  year  to  begin  immedi- 
ately to  correct  the  years  of  housing 
neglect  on  Indian  reservations. 

We  can,  and  must,  see  that  congres- 
sional intentions  in  existing  housing  leg- 
islation are  carried  out  by  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency.  If  necessary  Con- 
gress must  provide  oversight  and  guid- 
smce  to  assure  full  and  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Housing  Assistance  Council 
be  printed  the  Rkcokd  and  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  consider  seriously  the  Implica- 
tions of  neglect  which  are  reflected  in 
this  study.  Surely  we  can  find  a  way  to 
produce  more  action  and  less  talk — ac- 
tion to  fulfill  commitments  made  years 
ago,  and  still  not  kept. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
HXTD  FocTTSKS  ON  Indian  HoTTStNO  lasuz  > 
The  Impoverlahed  American  Indian  has  al- 
ways appeared  on  the  bottom  nmg  of  the 
p^iiorltles'  ladder  for  federal  aid — and  hous- 
ing aid  has  been  no  exception.  Although  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates  that  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  all  reeervatlon  homes  were 
substandard  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1973, 
development  of  new  low-Income  housing  on 
most  reservations  Is  either  pitifully  Inade- 
quate or  nonexistent. 

The  Department  of  Housmg  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  federal  agency  charged  with 
housing  the  mUllons  of  famUies  who  cannot 
afford  a  decent  home,  has  long  been  criti- 
cized by  Indian  housing  interests  for  Ignor- 
ing the  unique  and  often  complicated  needs 
of  Indians.  And,  although  equal  opportunity 
officials  at  HUD  apparently  are  sincere  in 
some  recent  efforts  to  include  housing  pri- 
orities for  native  Americans,  other  policy  ac- 
tions of  the  department  have  travelled  a 
different  route. 

Dr.  OlorU  E.  A.  Toote.  assistant  secretary 
for  equal  opportunity,  asserted  In  a  recent 
Interview  that  HUD  would  not  Ignore  the 
special  needs  of  Indians.  "The  unique  prob- 
lems of  Indians  must  be  addressed  now." 
«^e  "tated  She  has  promised  Indians  a  na- 
tional, HUD-sponsored  conference  to  dis- 
cuss their  housing  problems. 

Her  comments  come  at  a  time  when  HUD 
Is  under  heavy  criticism  for  the  delay  In 
completing  a  manual  for  the  mutual  help 
housing  program  (the  only  HUD  program 
specifically  for  Indians),  for  holding  back 
the  long  promised  Indian  public  housing 
units,  and  In  general,  for  seeming  to  Ignore 
future  Indian  housing  needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  noted 
that  over  47,000  reservation  units  need  total 
replacement,  and  an  additional  24.000  need 
renovation.  Despite  these  glaring  statUtlcs, 
HUD  as  of  thU  month  was  8,700  units  short 
of  Its  19fl9  commitment  to  provide  30.000  new 
public  housing  units  to  IndUns  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

HUD  SecreUry  James  T.  Lynn  last  fall 
promised  Indian  leaders  that  4.000  of  these 
remaining  units— low-rent,  mutual  help  and 
Turnkey  m— would  be  released  this  fiscal 
year.  On  February  5,  HUD  finally  released 
1,788  units  for  approved  program  reserva- 
tions served  by  the  Oklahoma  City.  Los 
Angeles  and  Milwaukee  area  offllcea.  (Mil- 
waukee received  only  76  ot  them,  and  the 
Seattle  maid  Denver  offices,  serving  major  pop- 
ulations of  Indians,  received  none.)  The  re- 
maining ajl2  unttB  have  been  promised  for 
mid-March,  when  the  seoUon  23  leased  hous- 
ing units  are  due  for  release. 

The  4,000  units  ^parently  were  being  held 
by   the    Office   of   Management   and   Budget 

'The  Housing  Assistance  Council  U  com- 
pleting a  comprehensive  study  on  the  status 
and  future  needs  of  Indian  housing  on  and 
off  reservations.  HAC's  Southwest  director 
Roland  Chlco,  who  is  a  Zunl-Palute  IndUn' 
is  a  member  of  an  eight -person  coordlnatlne 
OMnmlttee  that  Is  helping  to  plan  an  upawn- 
ing  national  conference  on  Indian  housing 
problems  sponsored  by  HUD.  HAC's  South- 
wert  office  Is  at  120  Madeira  Dr.,  N.B  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico  87108,  Phone:  505-288- 
w51. 


pending  the  finalizing  of  the  23  leasing  regu- 
lations. But  Senator  James  Abourezk  of 
South  Dakota  has  aeserted  repeatedly  that 
the  "hoetage"  units  have  no  connection  with 
23  leasing.  According  to  Sheldon  B.  Lubar. 
HUD  assistant  secrertary  for  hovislng  pro- 
duction and  mortgage  credit,  the  remaining 
2.212  units  will  be  public  housing. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  1975  budget 
contains  no  provlslcwis  for  the  other  4,700 
units  that  HUD  would  need  to  meet  Its  1969 
commitment,  and  no  future  commitment  has 
been  made  for  the  thoiosands  of  Indian  fam- 
ilies that  will  remain  In  dUapldated  homes. 
The  23  leased  housing  Is  the  only  substan- 
tial low-Income  housing  aid  requested  In  the 
HUD  budget.  But  the  success  of  23  leastag 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  Impetus  of 
the  private  market,  the  avaUabUlty  of  stand- 
ard vacant  units  and  on  the  land  that  can  be 
developed  by  private  contractors.  These  con- 
ditions are  virtually  nonexistent  In  most  In- 
dian areas. 

SPECIAL      PROBLEMS 

A  comprehensive  HAG  study  of  Indian 
housing  has'ldentifled  other  special  problems. 
Reservation  Indians  often  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  mortgages  because  they  do  not  have 
clear  title  to  their  property.  Building  on  a 
reservation  requires  dealing  with  a  tangle  of 
red  tape.  There  Is  a  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  plethora  of  agencies  that  mvist  be 
involved.  Including  HUD,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the 
local  housing  authority  and  the  tribal  coun- 
cil. No  national  Indian  housing  organization, 
federal  or  private,  exists  to  plan  and  develop 
comprehensive,   workable  programs. 

HUD  Itself  has  had  only  one  program  ex- 
clusively for  Indians — mutual  help  under  the 
public  housing  program— but  It  has  a  doubt- 
ful futtire  and  no  procedural  guidelines.  And. 
rural  Indians  must  cope  with  the  hurdles 
found  In  most  rural  areas,  such  as  a  lack  of 
financial  and  technical  resources  and  a  void 
In  the  construction  and  building  supplies 
trades. 

Indian  housing  interests  accuse  HUD  area 
officials  of  burying  Indian  applications  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stack  for  last  consideration. 
They  point  out  that  HUD  programs — and 
policies — are  geared  to  urban  areas  and  are 
unworkable  on  reservations. 

PROPOSED     CONFERENCE 

Eight  Indian  housing  representatives  re- 
cently underlined  these  problems  at  a  caucus 
with  Dr.  Toote  at  the  department's  equal 
opportunity  conference  in  Los  Angeles  Janu- 
ary 11.  Noting  that  HUD  commitments  to 
Indians  have  repeatedly  been  broken  and  that 
few  programs  have  been  Implemented  on 
reservations,  the  representatives  called  for  a 
national  HUD  conference  devoted  specifically 
to  Indian  housing  pioblems  and  requested 
that  Secretary  Lynn  appear. 

Dr.  Toote  promised  them  that  her  office 
would  sponsor  a  three-day  seminar  "within 
the  next  two  months  without  a  doubt."  She 
also  said  the  meeting  would  be  scheduled 
in  an  area  with  a  large  concentration  of 
Indians,  possibly  PhoenU,  and  she  Invited 
the  eight  to  help  plan  the  meeting. 

However,  in  a  Febmary  7  Interview  with 
HAC,  Dr.  Toote  explained  that  the  time  and 
location  of  the  seminar  were  uncertain  and 
"subject  to  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary 
(Lynn) ."  She  explained  that,  although  It  was 
hoped  that  the  meeting  could  be  held  within 
the  next  two  months  (by  mid-March),  she 
thought  that,  "It's  more  Important  to  have 
the  Secretary  there,  and  as  many  of  the 
assistant  secretaries  as  possible."  She  added 
that  the  exact  time  and  location  would  de- 
pend on  the  schedules  of  these  top  HUD 
officials. 

Responding  to  rumc*s  that  the  conference 
might  be  held  In  Waslilngton  rather  than  at 
a  site  more  accessible  to  Indians,  Dr.  Toote 
said    that    Secretary    Lynn    could    probably 
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more  easily  fit  a  Capital  appearance  Into  hi* 
schedule.  But  she  conceded  that  then  "you 
wont  get  full  participation  of  Indian  ren 
resentatlves."  *^" 

She  also  suggested  that  if  Secretary  Lv-nn 
and  the  assistant  secretaries  could  not  at 
tend,  the  conference  might  be  cut  to  one  and 
a  half  or  two  days  rather  than  three.  But  she 
stressed,  "Responsible  persons  from  all  HUn 
offices  wUl  attend." 

The  eight  Indians  at  the  Los  Angela 
caucus,  designated  as  the  initial  coordlnatliut 
committee,  were  asked  to  submit  to  Reevw 
Nahwooksy,  Indian  coordinator,  names  of  po- 
tential participants  from  Indian  and  houslne 
organizations.  Although  Dr.  Toote  on  Pebru- 
ary  7  said  that  Nahwoosky  had  been  "in  daUy 
contact"  with  the  coordinating  committee 
there  has  been  no  meeting  between  Nah-' 
woosky  and  .the  committee.  And,  although 
numerous  Indian  groups  have  contacted  HUD 
to  express  their  support  of  the  conference 
actual  planning  apparently  Is  being  held  un 
pending  Lynn's  decision  on  whether  to 
attend. 

Indications  are  that  Secretary  Lynn  may 
want  to  delay  the  Indian  seminar  untU  HUD's 
mutual  help  manual  for  reservations  has 
been  reviewed  by  Indians.  Last  JiUy,  the  de- 
partment promised  that  a  draft  wovUd  be 
ready  by  October.  HUD  offlcUls  now  speculate 
that  it  may  be  ready  by  late  March.  But  Dr 
Toote  has  stated  that  scheduling  of  the  con^ 
ference  would  not  depend  solely  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  manual. 

She  emphasized  that  the  prt^oeed  confer- 
ence was  not  to  be  "an  open  arena  for  the 
public,"  but  rather  a  "seminar"  for  Indian 
housing  organizations  to  discuss  ways  of 
solving  Indian  housing  problems.  She  said 
some  Issues  that  would  be  addressed  Include 
housing  design  for  reservation  units,  adapta- 
tion of  HUD  housing  to  the  cultural  prefer- 
ences of  Indians,  coordination  among  vari- 
ous federal  agencies  in  providing  reservation 
housing,  and  alleged  delays  In  processing  In- 
dian applications. 

Dr.  Toote  noted,  however,  that  HUD  al- 
ready had  begun  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. She  announced  that  "at  least  four" 
more  Indian  coordinators  would  be  added  to 
area  offices  to  serve  under  Nahwooksy,  with 
Indians  their  major — and  possibly  only- 
responsibility.  She  noted  that  both  Seattle 
and  Denver,  regions  with  large  concentra- 
tions of  Indian  populations,  already  have 
staff  members  who  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  Indian  housing  problems. 

Dr.  Toote  said  she  thought  that  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  Indian  coordinators  would 
help  to  eliminate  the  allegations  that  Indi- 
ans" housing  needs  often  are  overlooked  by 
HUD  officials.  She  commented,  however,  that 
she  didn't  know  what  could  be  done  about 
eliminating  the  tangle  of  agencies  that  mtist 
be  Involved  In  reservation  housing  develop- 
ment. But  she  added,  "I  hope  for  an  en- 
lightened approach"  to  result  from  the  up- 
coming Indian  conference. 

Dr.  Toote  announced  that  the  next  nation- 
al meeting  of  the  assistant  regional  ad- 
ministrators for  equal  opportunity  would  be 
held  March  1-3  In  Albuquerque,  where  they 
would  visit  an  Indian  area  to  get  a  better  look 
at  the  problems.  "They  must  have  total  sen- 
sitivity training  on  Indian  problems."  she 
emphasized.  "All  of  H^D  needs  this  knowl- 
edge." 

Hopefully,  effective  utUlzatlon  of  this 
knowledge  wUl  result  from  the  upcoming 
conference.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Toote  support- 
ing the  seminar.  HAC  outlined  some  Issues 
that  should  be  addressed  to  achieve  priority 
status  for  Indians,  rather  than  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  neglect  which  has  characterized 
their  treatment  till  lyjw.  These  Include: 

A  long  term  federal  commitment  to  pro- 
vide  Indian   housing  under  programs  that 
relate  specifically  to  Indians; 
Greater  flexibility  and  adaptation  of  cur- 
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not  HUD  programs  to  the  Indian  houitng 
setting; 

Improved  communication  and  cooperation 
gmong  the  many  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  housing; 

Increased  training  and  staff  support  by 
HUD  to  overcome  the  lack  of  Indian  exper- 
tise In  housing;  and 

Development  of  an  ongoing  Indian  focus 
within  HUD. 

The  futtire  of  Indian  housing  will  remain 
endangered  unless  these  questions  are  oon- 
ftonted  and  retdlstlo  soluttona  are  proposed. 
HUD'S  commitment  to  a  national  Indian 
bousing  meeting  Is  a  valuable  first  step  in 
developing  an  overall,  effective  Indian  hous- 
ing delivery  system. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   RECOMMENDED 
WAGE  INCREASE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row when  the  Senate  considers  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommended wage  increase  for  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  branches,  I 
will  be  necessarily  absent  and  therefore 
wish  to  state  my  position  on  this  Issue. 
Altnough  these  Federal  employees  have 
not  enjoyed  a  salary  raise  for  years,  in 
spite  of  rising  price  Indexes  and  rampant 
inflation,  I  am  opposed  to  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  at  this  time.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  inflation  the  entire  coim- 
try  must  tighten  its  belt  and  the  Con- 
gress should  set  the  example  by  accepting 
a  freeze  on  our  salaries.  However,  I  sup- 
port cost-of-living  pay  increases  for 
members  of  the  judiciary.  A  number  of 
outstanding  Federal  Judges  have  resigned 
recently  for  financial  reasons,  among 
others.  Since  a  country's  judicial  system 
is  based  in  good  part  on  the  quality  of 
its  personnel,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
attract  this  Nation's  most  outstanding 
lawyers  to  public  service  by  providing 
sufficient  financial  incentive.  The  Na- 
tion will  be  that  much  stronger  for  en- 
joying a  strong  judiciaJ.  system. 


RULES  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
section  133(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  rules  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  as  adopted 
on  February  1,  1973.  There  have  been  no 
tunendments  or  changes  since  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  ad<wted,  be 
printed  as  required  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  rules  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Standing  RTn.Es  or  thz  Senate  Small 
Business  Committze 
1.  gcnekal 
All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Subcommit- 
tees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

3,  mxettnob  anp  QiroB tries 

(a)   The  Committee  wlU  meet  at  the  caU 

of  the  Chairman.  If  at  least  three  Members 

.of  the  Committee  desire  the  Chalnnan  to 

call  a  special  meeting,  they  may  file  In  the 


office  of  the  Committee  a  vnltten  request 
therefor,  addressed  to  the  Chalnnan.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such  re- 
quest. If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chalnnan 
faUs  to  call  the  requested  special  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  fUlng  of  such  request,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  Members  may  file 
In  the  office  of  the  Committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  Committee  meeting  will 
be  held,  specifying  the  date,  hoiu-  and  place 
thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall  meet  at 
that  time  and  place.  Immediately  upon  the 
fiimg  of  such  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  Committee  Members 
that  such  Bt>eclal  meeting  wUl  be  held  and 
Inform  them  of  Its  date,  hour  and  place.  If 
the  Chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  regular, 
siddltlonal  or  sp>eclal  meeting,  the  ranking 
majority  Member  present  shall  preside. 

(b)  In  executive  sessions,  a  quortum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  hearings,  whether  In  public  or  exec- 
utive session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  sworn  testimony  shaU  be  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  unless  the  witness 
voluntarily  waives   this  requirement. 

(d)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  In  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  Mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To  be 
valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shall  In  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HXAKINGS 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
Initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or 
at  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall 
be  given  to  re^ectlve  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee Members.  Notice  shall  be  given 
as  far  In  advance  as  practicable.  No  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  scheduled 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact.  If  a  quorum 
be  present  as  specified  In  Rule  2(c). 

(c)  Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. When  so  authorized,  subpoenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Chalnnan  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee  de^nated  by 
him.  A  Bu'spoena  for  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  shaU  state  briefly  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to  which 
the  witness  Is  expected  to  testify.  A  subpoena 
for  the  production  of  documents,  memo- 
randa, reoords,  etc.  shall  state  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  and  shall  Identify 
the  papers  required  to  be  produced  with  as 
much  particularity  as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shaU  be 
permitted  whUe  the  witness  Is  testifying  to 
advise  blm  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  Imr- 
Ing  shall  be  made  public,  either  In  whole 
or  In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
txie  Oommlttee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    annoimced    that    the 


Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2589)  to  assure,  through 
energy  conservation,  end-use  rationing 
of  fuels,  and  other  means,  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    enrolled    bill    was    subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdsy  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


DISPOSITION  OF  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVEL- 
ER'S   CHECKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
2705,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  abandoned  money  orders  and  travel- 
er's checks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised the  majority  leader  that  I  would 
submit  an  amendment  at  the  c^^ening 
today,  which  I  herewith  do. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PREaSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Miill  state  Uie  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  34  and  3S,  change  the  date 
to  read   "January    1.    1974". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  conform 
with  the  date  of  the  law,  the  date  of  the 
operative  effect  of  the  law,  to  the  date  of 
retroactivity  which  is  specified.  In  short, 
all  the  amendment  does  is  eliminate  from 
the  bill,  or  seek  to  eliminate  from  the  bill, 
that  part  of  it  which  seeks  retroactivity 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  'wish  to  emphasize 
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that  because  it  seems  so  really  outrageous 
to  me  that  Ctmgreas  would  take  a  situ- 
ation of  settled  law  for  a  period  of  10 
years  and  simply  turn  back  the  clock 
because  that  suits  certain  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  have  stood  for  all 
that  time  in  respect  to  a  given  set  of 
facts. 

I  repeat  today  what  I  said  yesterday 
on  that  score — that  it  is  nothing  but.  in 
my  Judgment,  an  effort  to  exercise  naked 
power — the  theory  that  a  number  of 
States  may  benefit,  without  much  re- 
gard to  how  big  a  deal  this  is — it  is  not 
that  big — and  that  they  will  simply  vote 
with  the  proponents  of  the  bill  without 
any  regard  to  f alrtiess  or  justice  or  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  what  has 
been  the  law  for  the  past  10  yeau*.  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  resist  that,  and 
I  feel  it  is  a  necessary  duty  to  the  coun- 
try. Once  we  start  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure and  allow  it  to  take  effect,  there 
is  just  no  end  to  it.  We  could  make  any- 
thing retroactive.  We  could  make  taxes 
retroactive  for  25  years  or  30  years  or  100 
years.  And  10  years  is  really  a  period  of 
time  that,  in  my  Judgment,  simply  of- 
fends the  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  how  things  operate  and  how 
things  go. 

For  that  reason,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
oppose  this  measure  and  have  submitted 
this  amendment,  which  is  in  line  and  in 
accord  with  the  concepts  which  I  think 
should  obtain  In  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
If  we  we  going  to  codify  law  hereafter 
which  is  different  from  the  law  which 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  the  very  least  the  law  as  it 
stood  up  to  now,  having  been  fought 
through  the  courts  and  having  been  de- 
cided by  the  courts  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  sustained  rather  than  set 
aside  because  theoretically  there  are 
enough  votes  here  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  basic  substance  for  my  op- 
position and  the  reason  why  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  right  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  tills  injustice  is  not  perpe- 
trated. An  effort  is  being  made  to  perpe- 
trate it  on  my  State,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  resist  it  with  every  power  and  every 
ability  that  I  have,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  should  like  to 
talk  about  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  particular  matter.  They  were  dealt 
with  to  some  extent  in  a  memorandum 
which  was  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  which  was 
sent  to  me,  laying  out  the  arguments  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on  tU«  particular 
subject. 

The  constitutional  aspects  of  it  I  think 
bear  very  serious  consideration,  not  that 
we  cannot,  if  we  choose,  pass  an  uncon- 
stitutional statute.  Of  course  we  can  But 
we  certainly  like  to  know  when  we  are 
moving  in  that  area,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
proper  argument  for  a  Senator  to  make 
that  wc  should  not  legislate  an  uncon- 
stitutional measure. 

tir.  President,  the  statement  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  the  constitutionality  has  reference  to 
a  number  of  other  cases  which  bear  out 
this  viewpoint  based  upon  a  furth»- 
theoiry,  and  that  is  the  theory  wfilch  I 
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shall  state  is  borne  out  by  this  statute. 
The  apparent  basis  for  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral intervention  into  the  field  of  escheat 
or  abandoned  property  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  records  by  these  companies,  the 
debtor  companies.  And  I  explained  yes- 
terday that  when  one  buys  a  money 
order  or  a  traveler's  check,  he  creates  a 
debt  from  the  issuing  company  to  the 
issuee,  as  it  were,  tliat  is  the  person  who 
gets  the  t>eneflt  or  to  the  person  purchas- 
ing the  particular  debt  obligation. 

80  I  point  out  that  the  maintenance  of 
records  by  these  companies,  the  debtor 
companies,  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  can  Intervene 
on  the  ground  that  the  identification  of 
the  last  known  address  of  the  true  owner 
would  create  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. And  it  even  suggests  Federal  regu- 
lation in  this  particular  measure,  S.  2705. 
Section  1,  page  1,  lines  6  to  10  reads  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  the  books  and  records  of  banking  and 
financial  organizations  and  buslneaa  aaao- 
clatlons  engaged  In  Issuing  and  selling 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks  do  not, 
as  a  matter  of  business  practice,  show  the 
last  known  addresses  of  purchasers  of  such 
instruments: 

It  then  goes  on  to  say : 

(2)  a  substantial  majority  of  such  pur- 
chasers reside  in  the  Btates  where  such  in- 
struments are  purchaaed; 

(3)  the  States  wherein  the  purchasers  of 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks  reside 
should,  as  a  matter  of  eqvUty  among  the 
several  States,  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds 
of  such  Instruments  In  the  event  of  aban- 
donment; 

That  is  where  the  unconstitutional  as- 
pect comes  out.  Neither  the  Attorney 
General  nor  I  believe  that  equity  among 
the  States  is  a  proper  element  of  inter- 
state commerce  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  then  goes  on  to  say: 

(4)  It  is  a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  Instruments  are 
not  being  distributed  to  the  States  entitled 
thereto;  and 

Mr.  President,  that  is  another  very 
serious  question,  whether  that  can  be 
settled  by  constitutional  statute  in  the 
absence  of  a  State  compact,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  State  compact  requires  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  i«f  to  whether 
it  Is  a  proper  forum  for  distribution  be- 
tween the  States  or  for  a  State  to  re- 
cover from  another  State,  there  is  a  di- 
rect suit  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  state: 

(6)  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  retriev- 
ing addresses  of  purchasers  of  money  brdei^ 
and  traveler's  checks  Is  an  additional  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  since  It  has  been 
determined  that  most  purchasers  reside  In 
the  State  of  purchase  of  such  instruments. 

Therefore,  the  promises  of  which  the 
claimed  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  rests 
is  essenUally  as  the  Attorney  General 
of  New  York  states — the  maintenance  of 
records  which  adequately  identify  the 
last  known  address  of  the  true  owner, 
and  that  constitutes  a  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  seems 
entirely  reasonable  that  such  records 
should  be  maintained,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  requirement  that  their  mainte- 
nance constitutes  a  reasmiable  basis  for 


an  interstate  commerce  clause  such  as 
we  have  before  us,  because  if  there  is 
a  duty  to  maintain,  such  duty  can  be 
enforced  by  State  law.  It  there  is  no 
State  law  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
the  addresses  of  pegrsons  who  buy  the 
money  orders  or  travelers  checks,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  intervene  in  the  absence  of  a 
statute  to  make  It  a  duty  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  the  bill, 
essentially  it  relates  to  any  mandated 
requirement  that  such  records  be  here- 
after kept. 

So,  it  seems  to  nde  as  to  the  burden 
wliich  is  referred  to  again,  that  the  whole 
premise  of  the  legislation  is  not  regiUa- 
tlon,  but  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  no 
such  orders  are  kept.  That  in  itself  Is 
negative.  It  Is  said  tjiat  the  fact  that  no 
such  record  is  kept  Is  a  burden  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  that  I  very  seriously 
challenge. 

Mr.  Jresldent.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
minority  side  wo\ild  desire  to  speak  at 
this  time.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield 
to  him  for  that  purpofee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
observe  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  to  delay  t;)tie  effective  date  of 
this  law  simply  canhot  be  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
this  proposed  law.  in  addition  to  foster- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  aban- 
doned money  orders  among  all  the  States 
in  their  fair  share,  is  to  relieve  the  courts 
of  very  tedious  and  lengthy  lawsuits  in- 
volving these  claims.  The  reason  the 
committee  siilected  the  1965  date  was  to 
provide  for  a  smooth  transition  of  the 
law  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  decision,  Texas  against  New 
Jersey,  which,  was  decided  February  1, 
1965.  If  we  substitute  any  date  other 
than  1965,  we  unnecessarily  create  a 
hiatus  in  the  law  and  would  further  en- 
courage lawsuits  rather  than  settling  this 
matter — per  the  request  of  the  Supreme 
Court — once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  mate- 
rial from  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  may  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion: 

It  would  appear  tha^t  the  extensive  reli- 
ance upon  Texas  v.  Nett  Jersey  and  the  fur- 
ther application  of  the  opinion  in  that  case 
would  also  connote  an  adoption,  at  least  In- 
ferentlally,  of  Justice  Black's  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Congress  to  reject  or  modify  this 
rule  by  legislative  enactment. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  the  bill 
is  vulnerable  from  the  standpoint  of 
challenging  its  constitutionality.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ne<w  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  interest  ttie  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  this  matter.  He 
speaks  of  tedious  and  lengthy  litigation. 

There  is  no  tedious  or  lengthy  litiga- 
tion because  the  question  is  settled.  The 
exact  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  just  how 
the  escheatment  of  property  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stittes  as  recently  as  June  of  1972 
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in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  against  New 
York.  It  is  explicitly  laid  out.  There  Is 
no  argument  about  it. 

So  the  tedious  and  lengthy  litigation  is 
only  by  people  who  have  no  case.  Other- 
wise, the  rule  is  absolutely  laid  down. 
Second,  the  Senator  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Congress,  he  implies  from  Judge 
Black's  opinion,  may  reject  or  modify 
this  rule.  But,  Mr.  President,  our  argu- 
ment is — and  I  shall  argue  the  consti- 
tutionality separately — that,  while  surely 
Congress  may  reject  or  modify  this  rule, 
and  this  bill  in  fact  does  modify  the  rule. 
It  should  do  it  prospectively:  it  should 
not  do  it,  where  the  law  has  been  settled 
by  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  retrospectively  for  10  years. 

I  emphasize  that  constantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  really  seems  so  offensive 
to  any  concept  of  fairness  tc  simply  push 
the  clock  back  for  10  years  on  matters 
which  are  absolutely  settled  law. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Texas  believes  he  has 
ended  the  tedious  and  lengthy  litigation 
even  after  this  bill  runs  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  gets  passed, 
is  not  vetoed,  and  becomes  law,  he  has 
not  seen  anything  yet.  There  will  be  te- 
dious and  lengthy  litigation,  if  that  is 
the  way  it  is  defined,  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come.  There  are  no  better  litigating 
agents  than  the  attorney  general's  oflaces 
of  the  various  States.  The  best  evidence 
of  this  is  that  it  took  a  very  long  time, 
many  years,  before  they  got  to  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Texas  case  in  1965,  the  deci- 
sion which  has  been  so  often  discussed 
here. 

Tills  abandoned  property  lies  around 
for  many  years,  anyway.  It  takes  7  years 
before  it  is  actually  abandoned  and  any 
claim  can  be  made  to  it.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  see  how  you  can  base  your 
opposition  on  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  case  is  not  made  on  the  right  of 
Congress  or  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
seek  to  change  the  rule,  but  our  substan- 
tive case,  aside  from  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality, which  I  have  just  begim 
to  discuss  today,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  offensive  to  the  whole  system  of 
jurisprudence,  for  absolutely  no  reason 
except  that  it  suits  the  proponents  of  the 
DUI  to  turn  the  clock  back  10  years,  in  a 
neld  in  which  the  law  was  absolutelv 
settled  10  years  ago.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial, substantive  l>asis  for  ray  opposition 
Again  going  to  the  constitutionality  as 
an  entirely  appropriate  article  of  debate 
on  the  retroactivity  aspect  of  it    when 
as  and  if  it  should  arise,  I  think  that  is  a 
legitimate  point  to  be  made  in  this  dis- 
cussion. I  went  over  the  position  of  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York,  who  made 
It  clear  that  what  strained  the  concept 
of  constitutionality  was  the  fact  that  this 
whole  matter,  if  it  became  law,  was  b.T.sed 
upon  the  idea  of  burdening  interstate 
commerce  because  people  did  not  retain 
records— the  negative  act  of  not  retain- 
ing records  by  those  who  bought  these 
money  orders  and  travelers  checks.  As  I 
said.  I  did  not  find  anything  in  this  leg- 
islation to  make  them  retain  such  rec- 
ords, and  I  have  very  grave  doubts  that 
a  failure  to  maintain  records  couM  be  a 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce.  So  that 


is  one  groimd  respecting  the  constitu- 
tionality. 

Another  groimd  which  is  raised  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  is  that 
this  area  has  been  traditionally  reserved 
to  the  States;  that  is,  the  area  of  escheat 
th2  area  of  abandoned  property,  and  the 
area  of  conflicting  claims  between 
States  en  matters  of  escheat  and  aban- 
doned property.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  the  Senate  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
have  arisen  on  that  particxilar  ground. 

A  very  Interesting  case,  Mr.  President, 
arose  quite  a  long  time  ago,  in  1947,  when 
the  Court  considered  the  case  of  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  against  Moore, 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  that  particular  case,  the  issue  was 
raised  as  to  policies  of  insurance  issued 
by  foreign  corporations  for  delivery  in 
New  York  on  the  lives  of  residents  of 
New  York,  where  the  insured  persons 
continue  to  be  residents  of  New  York  and 
the  beneficiaries  are  residents  after  ma- 
turity of  the  policies. 

Ai-ticle  7  of  the  Abandoned  Property 
Law  of  New  York,  requiring  payment  to 
the  State  of  moneys  held  or  owing  by  Ufe 
insurance  corporations  and  remaining 
unclaimed  for  7  years  by  the  persons 
entitled  thereto,  was  held  by  the  Court 
not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section 
10  of  the  Constitution. 

This  question,  because  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  decision  here,  relates  to  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  of  tliis  kind,  and 
what  impact  and  implication  they  have. 
By  the  way.  article  7  of  the  Abandoned 
Property  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
relates  to  unclaimed  life  insurance  funds, 
and  the  Court  pointed  out  that  this  law 
was  amended  to  cover  insurance  com- 
panies incorporated  out  of  the  State 
some  time  before  the  State  sought  to 
escheat  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
policies  by  those  corporations  which  had 
issued  those  policies  in  New  York,  the 
corporations  being  "foreign  corpora- 
tions." 

The  Court,  after  reciting  the  basic 
facts  which  I  have  recited,  pointed  out 
that  the  suit  was  brought  by  nine  insur- 
ance companies  incorporated  in  other 
States  to  enjoin  the  State  comptroller 
and  all  persons  acting  under  State  au- 
thority from  taking  any  of  the  steps  of 
escheat  which  are  provided  by  the  stat- 
ute. The  supreme  court  of  the  State  re- 
served the  constitutional  question  so  that 
the  matter  could  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  argument  was  made  that 
the  statute — that  is,  the  New'  York  stat- 
ute— transforms  into  a  liquidated  obliga- 
tion an  obligation  which  was  previously 
only  conditional.  The  argument,  imder 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  that  New  York  has  no  power 
to  sequester  funds  of  these  life  insurance 
companies  to  meet  their  obligations  on 
insurance  policies  issued  on  New  York 
residents  for  delivery  in  New  York. 

The  Court  then  went  into  various  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  policies,  and  dis- 
cussed those,  and  then  stated  these  con- 
clusions: 

Unless  the  state  is  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  sums  In  the  hands  of  the  companies 
classified  by  5  "700  (the  particular  section  of 


the  law)  as  abandoned,  the  Insurance  com- 
pauie;.  would  retain  moneys  contracted  to 
be  paid  on  condition  and  which  normally 
t..ey  would  have  been  required  to  pay  We 
think  that  the  classification  of  abandoned 
property  established  by  the  statute  describes 
property  th::t  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  aban- 
doned property  and  subject  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  state  and  u'.tlmately  to 
tscheLt. 

Which  is  the  situation  in  the  instant 
ma.ttcr  befo:-e  us. 

The  fact  that  claimants  against  the  com- 
panies would  under  the  policies  be  required 
•-o  compiy  with  certain  policy  conditions 
does  not  affect  our  conclusion. 

Says  tiie  Court: 
The  State  may  move  properly  be  custodian 
and  beneliciary  of  abandoned  property  than 
auy  person. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that: 
The    State    has    the    same    power    to    seize 
abandoned  life  Insurance  monies  as  aban- 
doned bank  deposits 

Though  there  may  be  a  difference  be- 
tween the  way  in  which  the  policyholder 
as  contrasted  with  the  reinsurer  bene- 
ficiary may  collect  what  is  due  him.  But 
the  Court  dismisses  that  difference  and  I 
think  the  Court  is  right  in  that  regard. 
The  Court  holds  again  that  this  bears  on 
the  question  of  whether  when  names  and 
addresses  are  written  in  the  debtor's  rec- 
ords when  the  State  imdertakes  protec- 
tion of  abandoned  claims. 

It  would  be  beyond  a  reasonable  require- 
ment to  compel  the  State  to  comply  with 
conditions  that  may  be  quite  proper  as  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  The  State  Is 
acting  as  a  conservator,  not  as  a  partv  to  a 
contract. 

We  see  no  constitutional  reason  why  a 
State  may  not  proceed  administratively,  as 
here,  to  take  over  the  care  of  abandoned 
property  rather  than  adopt  a  plan  through 
Judicial  process.  .  .  .  There  Is  ample  pro- 
vision for  notice  to  beneficiaries  and  for  ad- 
mliUstratlve  and  Judicial  hearing  of  their 
claims  and  payment  of  same.  .  .  . 

The  Coiut  analyzes,  then,  the  basis 
why  the  State  is  not  bound  by  the  condi- 
tions which  obtained  between  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  life  insurance  company 
issuing  the  policy. 

The  Court  then  goes  on  to  say,  nor 
do  we  agree  with  appellants'  argument 
that  New  York  lacks  constitutional 
power .  . . 

This  is  pertinent  to  our  discussion  here 
to  take  over  unclaimed  moneys  due  to 
the  residents  on  policies  issued  for  de- 
livers* in  the  State  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies chartered  outside  the  State. 

Here  we  go  to  the  heart  of  the  argu- 
ment which  is  the  claim  that  only  the 
State  of  Incorporation  could  take  the 
abandoned  moneys.  This,  let  us  remem- 
ber, is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  the 
rule  laid  dovm  in  the  Texas  case  and  in 
the  Pennsylvania  case,  that  is,  that  the 
entitlement  is  to  the  State  if  the  address 
can  be  identified.  The  entitlement  is  to 

the  State  where  the  owner  of  the  debt 

that  is,  the  creditor — is  located. 

Now  the  Court  holds,  therefore,  that 
this  will  not  prevent  the  Court  from  act- 
ing because  the  statutory  reference  says 
the  Court  states  "any  moneys  held  or 
owed"  and  does  not  refer  to  any  specific 
assets  of  an  insurance  company  but  sim- 
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ply  to  the  obligation  of  the  life  insurance 
company  to  pay.  and  the  problem  of  what 
a  State  other  than  New  York  may  do  is 
not  before  us  in  this  framework. 

So  the  Court  says  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  State  of  New  York  must 
show  that  there  may  be  abandoned 
moneys  over  which  New  York  has  power. 
The  question,  says  the  com^,  is 
whether  the  State  of  New  York  has  suf- 
ficient contacts  with  the  transactions 
here  in  question  to  justify  the  exertion 
of  power  to  seize  abandoned  moneys  due 
to  its  residents. 

It  is  urged  that  other  considerations 
should  prevail  in  choosing  the  State  of 
incorporation  of  the  insurance  company 
as  the  State  for  abandoned  moneys  or 
abandoned  indebtedness  if  such  moneys 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  possession  of 
the  insiirers. 

Here  it  is,  as  in  the  cases  we  have  been 
discussing,  pointed  out  that  the  present 
residence  of  missing  policyholders  is  un- 
known and  that  with  the  shift  in  popu- 
lation, residence  Is  a  changeable  factor 
and  that  if  the  New  York  insurer  chose 
a  foreign  corporation  as  lils  insurer,  Ills 
choice  should  be  respected,  and  moneys 
should  escheat  to  the  sovereignty  that 
guards  them  at  the  time  of  abandonment. 
This  is  a  very  material  fact  in  respect 
of  the  matter  which  we  are  discussing 
because  the  argument  wWch  Is  made  here 
that  "moneys  should  escheat  to  the  sov- 
ereignty that  guards  them  at  the  time 
of  abandonment."  Is  precisely  the  basic 
and  fundamental  rule  which  was  pursued 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Texas  case 
and  in  the  Pennsylvania  case — a  very 
sound  law.  indeed;  and  the  law  which  we 
feel  should  be  followed  in  respect  of  the 
statute  which  Congress  proposes  to  en- 
act, because  the  Texas  case  and  the 
Pennsylvania  case  said  that  where  there 
is  no  address  which  is  of  record,  then  the 
donUcile  of  the  corporation  which  has  Is- 
sued the  debt  Instnmient  is  the  right  area 
for  escheat  because,  obviously,  that  is  the 
sovereignty  which  is  safeguarding  the  en- 
tity which  Is  required  to  be  made  good 
on  the  debt. 

Like  any  corporation,  whatever  life 
It  has  is  the  life  which  has  been 
breathed  into  by  the  State  under  whose 
laws  it  is  permitted  to  incorporate  So 
that  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
as  sustained  by  the  courts  in  this  case' 
way  back  in  1947— Connecticut  against 
Moore— is  that  where  there  is  an  ad- 
dress, there  is  an  identified  owner  then 
when  the  property  is  abandoned,  the 
State  which  has  harbored  that  owner— 
to  wit.  which  has  safeguarded  him— Is 
entitled  to  collect  the  debt,  even  though 
the  home  of  the  debtor— to  wit.  his  domi- 
cile as  a  corporation— is  another  State. 
But  where  there  is  no  record  of  the 
owner  and  what  State  he  is  from,  then 
the  converse  of  that  proposition  which 
animated  the  decision  in  the  Texas  case 
which  came  some  18  years  thereafter  Is 
that  the  domiciliary  State  of  the  issuing 
corporation— to  wit.  the  debtor— is  en- 
tiUed  to  recapture  the  abandoned  prop- 
erties but  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
because  it  safeguards  the  existence— and 
indeed  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  only  party  to  the  deal  who  is  ascer- 


tainable— to    wit.    the    debtor— in    that 
particular  case. 

So  that  the  decision,  in  my  judgment, 
stands  not  only  on  its  own  ground  but 
on  other  decisions  like  the  Conneoticut 
decision,  to  wliich  I  liave  referred,  which 
go  back  a  very  considerable  period  of 
years  and  indicate  a  line  of  decision  in 
the  courts  which,  a*  long  as  we  allow 
the  practice  to  continue  during  all  that 
time  up  to  now,  when  we  are  considering 
a  new  way  of  doing  it,  it  seems  to  me  rep- 
resents not  only  good  law  but  good  logic 
as  well. 

Now  the  Senate  bill  which  we  are  de- 
bating today  would  propose  to  adopt  yet 
another  rule,  and  that  is  to  break  down 
the  issue  of  what  is  the  sovereignty  which 
Is  safeguarding  the  particular  enterprise 
which  is  issued  today,  and  simply  and 
arbitrarUy  given  the  right  of  escheat  and 
the  abandoned  property  right  to  the  ju- 
risdiction where  the  instrument  was  ac- 
quired, which  Congress  may  be  able  to 
do  if  it  is  constitutional  and  which  I  am 
not  really  taking  on  as  an  Issue.  I  am 
letting  that  stand  on  its  own  and  letting 
it  be  liUgated.  But  I  do  think  that  even 
that  raises  a  very  serious  question  which 
may  not  stand  up  constitutionally,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  because  it  is 
not  rooted  in  any  jurisdiction  under  the 
Constitution,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
taking  property  without  due  process  ol 
law.  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  have 
held  in  this  succession  of  cases  that  you 
really  should  go,  when  you  caxuiot  locate 
the  creditor — and  if  you  are  going  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  debtor,  you  should 
so — to  that  place  and  under  those  con- 
siderations where  the  debtor  has  had  life 
breathed  into  it  and  where  there  is  some 
responsibility  for  the  debtor's  existence 
rather  than  to  the  State  of  purchase, 
such  as  is  provided  prospectively  by  this 
law.  As  I  say.  I  am  not  taking  on  that 
battle  In  this  debate. 

I  repeat  that  the  ver>'  reason  that  the 
Court's  logical  analysis  of  what  would  be 
a  pr(^jer  sense  of  justice  in  the  situation 
goes  back  to  a  ca^e  such  as  this  Con- 
necticut Insurance  caae  makes  me  believe 
that  it  is  most  unjust  to  predate  this  new 
Plan,  which  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  juridical  reasoning  of  the  courts 
that  to  take  that  prospectively  is  a 
proper  matter  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress if  it  wants  to  do  It,  although  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  sense  to  me  in  terms 
of  the  juridical  background  which  is  here 
involved.  To  take  the  matter  and  date  it 
back  10  years,  notwithstanding  the  set- 
tled law— I  mentioned  a  case  which  takes 
us  back  some  27  years  as  indicating  the 
way  in  which  the  courts  were  thinking 
and  the  concept  of  the  courts  of  what  is 
an  appropriate  decision  based  on  ele- 
ments of  justice— it  seems  to  me  is  way 
out  of  line. 

So  I  do  believe--to  sum  up  my  views  as 
I  go  on  analyzing  this  case— that  it  is 
one  thing  to  run  afoul  of  the  views  of  the 
courts  as  to  what  Is  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  juridical  reasoning  In  respect  of 
these  matters  prospectively- and  I  am 
again  stripping  It  of  the  Issue  of  con- 
stitutionality. But  it  seems  to  be  an 
extremely  different  matter  when  you 
date  back   that   relative   llloglc   for    10 
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years,  notwltstanding  the  settled  con- 
dition of  the  law  during  aU  that  time 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  many 
claims  imder  the  law,  which  claims  exist 
today. 

I  might  point  out,  because  this  seems 
to  be  kind  of  fuzzy,  that  the  claims 
which  are  made  in  respect  of  escheat  are 
not  only  claims  by  my  State,  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  also,  these  claims  have 
been  asserted  by  Pennsylvania  Call 
fornia,  Indiana,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  Those  are  the  States  we  know 
about.  There  may  be  other  States  Those 
particular  States  relate  only  to  two  debt- 
ors—Western Union  and  American  Ex- 
press. It  is  consequential  to  me  there 
fore,  that  this  is  an  issue  of  broader 
sc<^)e  than  only  my  own  State. 

Indeed,  one  can  conceive  of  similar 
plaims  being  made  by  other  States  which 
are  popular  States  for  domiciliary  cor- 
poration. One  that  immediately  springs 
to  mind  is  Delaware,  and  there  probably 
are  other  States  which  feel  that  thw 
have  favorable  receptivity  to  corporate 
organization. 

The  Court  goes  on  in  the  Connecticut 
case,  which  I  think  is  interesting  because 
It  goes  back  for  a  considerable  time  and 
says: 

We  are  here  dealing  with  a  matter  of  con- 
stltutlonal  power.  Power  to  demand  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  moneys  due  these 
beneficiaries  Is  claimed  by  New  York,  under 
Art.  VII  of  the  Abandoned  Property  Law  as 
construed  by  its  courts,  only  where  the 
policies  were  issued  for  deUvery  in  New  York 
upon  the  lives  of  persona  then  resident  in 

,TL.  °'"^-  ^^  sustain  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  provisions  as  thus  Inter- 
preted. .  .  . 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  what  the 
Court  is  sustahung  is  the  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  not  the  law  of  the 
united  States,  which  was  not  involved 
there. 

Here  are  the  exceptions  which  they 
made  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
provisions  insofar  as  the  State  of  New 
York  is  concerned.  They  said: 

We  do  not  pass  upon  the  vaUdlty  In  In- 
stances where  Insured  persons,  after  de- 
livery, cease  to  be  roslflents  of  New  York 
or  wl^re  the  beneficiary  is  not  a  resident  of 
New  York  at  maturity  of  the  policy.  As  in- 
terests  of  other  possible  parties  not  rep- 
resented  here  may  be  affected  by  our  con- 
elusions  and  as  no  specUJc  Instances  of  those 
types  appear  In  the  record,  we  reserve  any 
conclusion  as  to  New  York's  power  in  such 
situations. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
again  shows  that  the  Court  was  thinking 
about  the  validity  of  State  laws  and  not 
the  validity  of  a  Federal  law  and,  there- 
fore,  that  the  issue  of  a  Federal  law 
remains  open  and  may  very  well  be  de- 
cided should  this  particular  provision 
ever  become  law;  that  therefore,  the  con- 
stitutional question  was.  as  the  court 
said.  New  York's  power  to  take  over  the 
care  of  abandoned  money  imder  those 
circumstances. 

The  Court  concluded  by  repeating  a 
statement  which  was  made  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  below,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York  in  that 
case,  as  this  appeal  wa»  from  that  court: 
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For  the  core  of  the  debtor  obligations  of 
the  plaintiff  companies  was  created  through 
acts  done  in  this  State  under  the  protection 
of  Us  laws,  and  the  ties  thereby  established 
between  the  companies  and  the  State  were 
without  more  sufficient  to  validate  the  juris- 
diction here  asserted  by  the  Legislature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  matter,  again, 
goes  to  the  essence  of  the  controversy 
here,  because  the  privity  in  the  issuance 
of  a  money  order  or  a  traveler's  check  is 
between  an  entity  called  a  corporation, 
which  has  a  domicile — it  is  an  entity  into 
which  life  has  been  infused  and  which 
is  living  at  a  given  place.  Without  that 
place  and  without  that  infusion  of  life, 
it  would  be  nothing  but  an  amorphous 
mass  of  individuals.  It  might  be  a  part- 
nership, and  so  forth,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  an  impersonal  person. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this 
leads  very  strcmgly  to  the  proposition 
that  where  property  is  abandoned  with- 
out any  identification  of  the  creditor — 
that  is  the  supposition  of  the  cases  to 
which  I  am  referring — and  tliat,  there- 
fore, it  is  an  abandoned  asset  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor  and  should  revert  to 
the  place  where  the  debtor  is  located, 
and  there  is  only  one  place  where  the 
debtor  is  located  and  that  is  in  the  State 
of  the  debtor's  domicile. 

The  committee,  in  its  bill,  is  seeking  to 
depart  from  that  prospectively  to  take  us 
to  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made. 
But  one  party  to  the  contract  Is  not  to 
be  found  and  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  found,  and  that  party  is 
not  there;  it  is  in  the  State  of  its  domi- 
cile. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  strange, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  to  transfer  title  to 
the  property  which  is  then  abandoned 
to  any  other  place  where  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  somebody,  to  wit,  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor  in  the  place  of  its 
incorporation,  which  is  its  domicile. 

Again,  as  I  say,  this  bill  which  we  are 
asked  to  consider  runs  against  the  grain 
in  that  regard.  It  runs  against  the  grain 
even  more  where  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  it  retroactive,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  here.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive dissenting  opinion  in  the  Connecti- 
cut case  by  Judge  Frankfurter.  There 
also  is  an  extended  dissent  by  Justices 
Jackson  and  Douglas  in  the  same  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
CHX7RCH),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httodleston  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  S«iator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgk), 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  >. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  73. 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 73 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Allen 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Nunn 

Beail 

Gold  water 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Onmn 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Ribicolf 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Roth 

Bible 

Haskell 

Schweiker 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hxigh 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott. 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

WUUam  L 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

CTark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Williams 

Dominlck 

Montoya 
NAYS— 10 

Young 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Case 

McClure 

Pell 

Hathaway 

McOee 

Javits 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Baker 

Gravel 

L«ng 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Church 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Eastland 

Hughes 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  say  a  few  words.  In  a  situation 
involving  a  vote  such  as  this,  one  can 
either  be  bitter  or  philosophical.  I  pre- 
fer the  latter.  However,  I  do  think  that 
while  Members  are  here,  l)ecause  I  am 
phDosophical  and  I  do  not  get  mad  at 
aji>-one,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
which  I  think  we  all  ought  to  take  to 
heart  and  think  about. 

Here  is  a  situation  in  which  at  the 
worst  a  number  of  other  States  are  in- 
volved. The  State  of  New  York  has  won 
a  legal  victory  in  the  Supreme  Com^  on 
a  highly  controverted  question. 

It  was  thought  that  the  law  was  set- 
tled in  1965.  However,  it  was  not.  So 
another  case  was  necessary.  They  flnsdly 
locked  it  in  1972.  And  that  case  was  de- 
cided for  New  York  in  the  case  of  Perm- 
sylvania  against  New  York. 

If  this  bill  passes — as  it  obviouslj'  Vill, 
if  I  stand  up  here  and  talk  for  days  and 
introduce  embarrassing  amendments  and 
so  on,  sometime  before  too  long  the  bill 
will  pass. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  This  biU  strips 
New  York  of  the  protection  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  case.  It  is  the  victim.  That 
is  what  it  does.  While  we  do  not  su-gue 
about  what  the  Senate  intends  to  do 
prospectively  in  reference  to  this  partic- 
ular matter,  it  does  have  retroactivity  for 
10  years. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  hear  this.  It 
is  like  the  two-digit  inflation  that  Arthur 
Bums  is  talking  about.  It  is  a  danger 
signal. 

Wh>-  was  the  bill  put  in  with  10  years' 
retroactivity  ?  It  was  done  simply  because 
those  who  propose  the  bill  beUeve  that 
only  so  many  States  have  a  little  inter- 
est, because  there  is  not  really  all  that 
much  involved,  and  they  will  go  along 
with  it.  It  will  be  40  against  1,  48  against 
2,  or  45  against  5. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  those  nine  Senators  who  voted  with 
me.  including  both  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island. 

My  colleagues  should  think  about  this 
matter.  We  should  not  encoiuage  naked 
power  to  prevail.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided this  issue  on  juridical  principles.  It 
was  decided  on  those  juridical  principles 
that  this  was  the  right  way  in  which  this 
particular  matter  should  be  adjusted. 
That  was  the  law  from  1965  on  and  was 
confirmed  in  1972.  The  State  of  New 
York  won  a  victorj-  and  now  it  is  robbed 
of  that  victor>'  simply  by  the  exercise  of 
naked  power  and  self-interest. 

As  I  said,  one  can  be  bitter  or  philo- 
sophical. I  prefer  to  be  philosophical. 
However.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  the  test  of  an  au- 
tocracy and  those  who  ttike  over  power, 
as  Adolf  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  all  others  in 
their  time.  Democracy  will  ultimately 
break  down  because  of  a  scramble  over 
who  gets  what  and  the  self-interest  of 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  on  (xrcasion 
established  great  nobility  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  respect  of  a  particular  measure 
which  w^e  pass  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  only  one  individual  is  interested. 
Those  occasions  are  high  points  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  only  lay  out  this  set  of  facts.  As  I  say, 
I  am  not  angry  or  bitter  about  it  because 
I  think  it  is  a  lesson  which  we  should  all 
learn. 

Someone  else's  State  may  be  the  next 
State  up.  Senators  can  say,  "There  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  go  I."  There  is  a 
very  deep  and  proper  human  principle 
involved. 

I  do  not  expect  miracles.  I  am  not  liv- 
ing in  a  mirage.  I  know  that  on  occasion 
self-interest  has  to  be  expressed  in  this 
Chamber.  It  can  be  said  of  me  that  I 
talked  for  a  day  and  a  half  on  the  bill. 
My  State  had  an  Interest  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  defend  that  interest.  However, 
there  are  connotations  beyond  that. 

So,  while  I  do  not  believe  the  Republic 
will  fall,  I  think  that  this  is  a  case  in 
point  in  which  I  had  preferred,  because 
my  ox  was  being  gored,  tiiat  the  Senate 
take  tills  matter  to  heart  and  give  it  the 
deepest  of  consideration. 

The  situation  wlU  continue  for  a  while 
and  then  it  may  be  someone  else's  State. 
I  believe  that  we  should  consider  this 
experience  as  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  jt 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ryield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dlstingtaished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things. 
First  of  all,  I  admit  that  I  did  not  know 
much  about  the  background  of  this  bill. 
I  was  not  adequately  briefed  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  can  plead  guilty  only  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  busy  and  have  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  number  of  energy 
bills.  We  had  oversight  hearings  yester- 
day. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  had  I  been 
here  and  had  other  Senators  been  on  the 
floor  and  heard  and  participated  in  the 
debate,  the  final  vote.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  could 
have  been  different  than  it  was.  The  re- 
sults might  have  been  the  same.  How- 
ever. I  rather  suspect  that  the  vote  might 
well  not  have  been  as  lopsided  as  it  wsis. 

My  only  point  and  my  only  observation 
is  to  say  that  I  can  appreciate  full  well 
the  frustrations  which  the  Senator  might 
feel,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
statement  that  was  so  genuinely  and 
graciously  made. 

Not  many  days  ago  in  this  same 
Chamber,  we  had  several  votes  on  an 
energy  bill.  At  that  time  all  of  us,  as 
the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  has  so  often  said, 
were  headline  educated.  We  did  not  know 
what  the  facts  were  behind  the  energy 
crisis  in  this  country.  We  did  know  that 
there  were  lots  of  long  lines  in  front  of 
service  stations  that  were  open.  We  know 
that  there  were  many  frustrations  ex- 
perienced by  people  who  were  unable  to 
buy  gas  when  they  wanted  to  buy  it  and 
where  they  wanted  to  buy  it.  Yet,  as 
oftentimes  happens,  it  is  only  when  the 
final  vote  comes  that  we  are  here  to  hear 
what  is  said. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  get  over 
here  sooner,  because  I  would  like  very 


much  to  have  heard  what  was  said  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New-  York,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiratioj^ — I  could  add  par- 
enthetically a  man  with  whom  I  do  not 
often  vote,  but  nevertheless  admire  his 
ability  and  his  intelligence. 

It  is  unfortunate.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  situation  could  be  changed.  We  never 
get  here  very  much  before  a  vote,  and 
things  which  are  important  to  hear  and 
need  to  be  better  understood  are  often- 
times learned  after,  not  before,  we  vote. 

So  I  hope  that  it  might  be  of  some 
comfort  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  to  assure  him  that  I  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  I  must  say  that 
at  times  I,  too.  am  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  democracy  to  govern  well  and 
to  chart  a  course  that  will  insure  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  always  have  to  think  back  and  ask 
myself,  am  I  objective  in  my  appraisal  of 
this  old  ship  of  state?  It  does  not  move 
very  fast.  It  is  squeaky,  and  it  is  slow  in 
changing  course;  but  nevertheless,  for 
reasons  and  in  response  to  forces  beyond 
my  comprehension  to  evaluate  and  even 
at  times  to  discern,  it  seems  that  we  still 
are  afloat,  and  I,  despite  the  inability  of 
some  of  us  to  hear  what  needs  to  be 
heard,  I  still  have  faith  in  this  country 
as  I  know,  indeed,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  intercession.  I  cer- 
tainly do  have  faith  in  this  country;  I 
would  not  say  the  things  I  say  if  I  did 
not. 

But  I  feel  that,  like  every  other  person 
or  institution  in  which  we  have  faith, 
it  constantly  needs  to  be  reminded  of  its 
duties  and  its  origin.  And  while  there 
are  a  few  Members  here — Senator  Tower 
and  I  have  been  speaking  pretty  much 
to  empty  walls — I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  minute  to  state  what  this  bill  is  about 
and  what  the  argument  is  all  about. 

It  comes  down  to  simply  this:  For  10 
years,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  case  in  1965,  there  has  been  a  rule 
on  the  books  that  where  a  traveler's 
check  or  a  money  order  was  issued  to 
an  individual  after  being  bought  from  a 
particular  entity  like  American  Express 
or  Western  Union,  and  somehow  or  other 
the  recipient  of  that  particular  money 
order  or  traveler's  check  failed  to  get  the 
money,  failed  to  cash  it  or  to  receive  it 
when  it  was  delivered  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  and  no  record  was  available 
of  his  name  or  address,  the  State  of  in- 
corporation of  the  issuing  company  was 
entitled,  after  the  necessary  statutory 
period,  to  escheat  the  money  as  aban- 
doned property  from  the  issuing  com- 
pany. 

That  was  the  law  for  10  years,  up  un- 
til now.  Now  this  bill  proposes  to  change 
that  law  by  making  the  State  where  the 
money  order  or  traveler's  check  was 
bought  the  State  which  will  escheat  or 
take  over  the  abandoned  property. 

And  we  are  not  objecting  to  that.  But 
an  effort  is  made  in  his  bill  to  antedate 
it  by  10  years;  in  other  words,  to  take 
it  back  to  the  time  when  the  Supreme 
Court  made  its  decision,  and  that  is  the 
iniquity.  That  is  what  I  am  crying 
out  against,   and  that  is   the  reason   I 


made  the  speech  I  did.  because  that  Is 
just  the  application  of  naked  power  to 
change  a  juridical  finding  upon  logic 
and  law. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  what  I  said 
was  valid  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
that  is  the  whole  case.  Since  these  are 
open  secrets  openly  arrived  at,  I  will  talk 
with  the  attorney  general  of  my  State, 
and  if  he  feels  as  I  do,  that  this  is  about 
the  end  of  the  road,  permit  it  to  be  voted 
up  or  down,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
But  I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  wili 
at  least  do  themselves  the  justice  of  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  that  is  all.  I  yield 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague.  In 
representing  the  interests  of  our  constit- 
uents, I  think  sometimes  we  tend  to 
xose  sight  of  the  important  principles  at 
stake.  There  is  not  very  much  money 
involved:  and  no  one  is  quarreling  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  the  law  should  be  changed  as  de- 
fined by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  we  do  have  the  principle  of  retro- 
activity, and  I  believe  a  larger  principle 
of  constitutionality.  After  all,  property 
rights  have  vested  under  the  law  as  it 
has  now  been  defined  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coiurt,  and  I  understand  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  are  not  even  willing,  to 
protect  those  vested  rights,  to  stipulate 
that  this  bill  will  go  back  to  only  the 
point  where  the  various  escheat  laws  of 
the  respective  States  do  not  take  over. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  this  is  an  un- 
questionable breach  of  our  obligation  to 
protect  the  concept  of  property  rights  in 
this  country.  So  I  commend  my  senior 
coUeague  for  his  lonely  fight.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  California  has  not  joined  in; 
I  understand  that  the  Bank  of  America 
issues  a  few  traveler's  checks.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  bank  in  Virginia 
that  Issues  traveler's  checks. 

But  that  is  not  of  primary  impor- 
tance. "What  is  important  is  that  we  do 
not  reach  so  far  back  into  the  past  that 
we  upset  property  interests  that  have 
legitimately  vested  under  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  It  was  not  a  lonely  fight; 
he  joined  me  in  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  explanation,  and  for  his  efforts 
to  represent  the  best  Interests  of  his 
State. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
someone  recently  had  a  cloture  motion 
that  he  wanted  me  to  sign,  and  I  de- 
clined to  sign  that  cloture  motion.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that,  contrary 
to  the  statement  he  made  a  few  moments 
ago  that  his  continued  speaking  would 
not  change  anyone's  vote,  I  think  there 
is  a  possibility  that  if  he  could  continue 
on  this  subject  beyond  the  9th  of  March 
there  might  be  a  great  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  would  be  willing  to  reexamine 
their  positions  on  this  matter.  I  would 
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say  that  I  would  personally  reexamine 
my  own  position. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  well 
kno^^'s,  the  executive  pay  raises  go  into 
effect  unless  one  body  of  Congress  de- 
cides that  they  should  not  go  into  effect, 
and  I  would  encourage  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  to  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  that  there  will  be  a  similar 
opportunity  on  the  very  resolution  which 
deals  with  the  pay  raise,  and  then  ap- 
parently there  will  be  a  lot  more  aUies 
and  it  would  be  an  easier  job.  I  think  I 
shall  forgo  that;  but  now.  imless  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  any  more 
amendments  to  offer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may.  I  was  just  about 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
momentarily. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  in  a 
short  time.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  in  view  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  see  that  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  is  still  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  On  which  side? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  is  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  right  now.  We  welcome  him. 

This  is  a  difficult  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows  that  after  this 
bill  was  introduced  we  negotiated  a  great 
deal  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1965  made  the  ruUng  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  related,  and  in  1972 
It  considered  the  case  again.  In  the  1972 
decision.  Justice  Powell,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
which  he  suggested  this  method  of  han- 
dling this  vexatious  case.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  could  say  that  this  bill,  as 
it  is  prepared,  is  bad.  There  can  be  a 
question — and  this  is  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  basing  his  argument 
on  primarily — as  to  the  time  it  should 
be  effective. 

Under  the  bill,  we  made  it  effective 
as  of  1965,  at  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  first  decision. 

I  wonder  whether  everyone  realizes 
how  this  is  operated. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  that 
if  one  of  his  constituents  went  to  the 
American  Express  office  there  and 
bought  a  money  order '  or  a  traveler's 
check  and  liaid  good  Wyoming  money 
for  that,  rigat  there  in  Wyoming,  under 
the  version  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  if  that  money  order  or  traveler's 
check  had  never  been  used  and  the  time 
had  gone  by  so  that  it  had  ripened  Into 
an  escheat,  and  his  address  was  not 
known,  it  would  have  escheated  not  to 
Wyoming,  where  the  money  came  from 
and  where  the  person  lived,  but  would 
have  escheated  to  the  corporate  office 
of  the  American  Express  Co. — which 
happens  to  be  in  New  York. 


Why  should  the  citizens  from  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  Wyoming,  Nprth  Caro- 
Una,  Maine,  Alabama,  and  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  who  had  bought  and 
paid  good  money  for  these  money  orders 
and  traveler's  checks  not  have  their 
States  benefit  if  and  when  these  items 
are  deemed  abandoned? 

When  it  escheated,  why  should  it  es- 
cheat to  the  State  of  New  York  instead 
of  to  the  State  from  which  the  money 
came? 

This  bill  creates  the  presumption  that 
the  State  in  which  the  travelers  check 
or  money  order  is  purchased  is  the  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser  and  is  eligible  to 
escheat  in  the  event  the  paper  is  later 
deemed  abandoned. 

That  is  a  simple  statement  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  just  hope  that  no  one  misun- 
derstands what  I  have  said.  This  was 
not  willfully  established,  I  say,  but  just 
from  a  recital  of  the  facts,  I  feel  that  we 
have  done  just  as  Justice  Powell  sug- 
gested. This  bill  does  provide  equitable 
distribution  because  it  goes  back  to  the 
State  from  which  it  originated,  and  not 
to  the  corporate  office  of  the  issuing 
agent. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  though  I  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  only  a  little  while.  I  certainly 
know  more  now  than  I  did  as  I  came  in 
to  vote.  The  Senator  may  know  that  I 
voted  to  table  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  I  voted  wrong  yet. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  stuck  around. 
[Laughter]. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  withholding  his  quonun  call  so  that 
I  could  make  these  few  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  the  following  way:  If  we  are 
going  to  go  by  minority  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  will  really  send 
American  justice  and  American  legisla- 
tion Into  a  tailspin. 

The  case  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, Pennsylvania  against  New  York, 
which  was  decided  6  to  3 — and  Justice 
Powell  was  one  of  the  three  dissenters — 
but  six  deciding,  that  the  proper  juridical 
rule  was  to  escheat  to  the  State  where 
the  debtor  was  domiciled — to  wit.  In  that 
case,  the  American  Express  Co. 

So  I  really  do  not  think  in  any  way 
that  counts  as  my  point  that  we  are 
vacating  and  annulling  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Coin-t  made  on  an  express 
juridical  principle.  We  caruiot  hope  for 
unanimity  if  we  say  that  law  is  not  what 
the  majority  says  but  what  the  minority 
says.  As  I  say,  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  end  of 
government.  But  even  beyond  that.  Sen- 
ator. I  have  no  complaints  about  Con- 
gress adopting  the  Powell  theory.  I  may 
not  agree  with  it.  I  may  not  like  it.  I 
think  there  are  very  good  arguments 
against  it,  especially  those  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  but  if  that  is  the  way 


Congress  wants  to  go.  we  will  go  that 
way. 

What  I  was  objecting  to  was  the  ret- 
roactivity, the  annulling,  which  I  think 
is  a  dangerous  idea — in  cold  blood,  as  it 
were,  annulling  the  Supreme  Court 
judgments  based  on  straight  juridical 
reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the 
statute  or  anything  else  called  for  the 
Supreme  Court  evaluation  as  to  what  was 
an  equitable  way  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
troversy. To  annul  that  for  10  years  back 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  extremel>'  danger- 
ous idea. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  any  of  this  money 
escheated  to  the  domiciled  corporation 
between  1965  and  tiie  present  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  must  have,  because 
even  in  their  bill  they  exempt 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  question  is  spe- 
cifically this :  What  happens  in  that  par- 
ticular case? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tills  bill  expressly  ex- 
empts money  paid  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should,  by  way  of  escheat  under 
existing  rules  of  law,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  bill  says  that  that 
money — this  bill  does  not  reach  that 
money — it  is  not  recoverable — in  other 
v.ords,  the  argument  is  on  retroactivity 
because  we  allow  the  State  which  is  col- 
lecting it  to  keep  it  just  because  of  the 
happenstance  that  it  did  collect  it,  yet 
on  the  last  principle  you  say  it  is  wrong, 
you  should  have  collected  it,  but  we  wipe 
it  out  for  10  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  I  asked 
is  this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  exempted  under  the  bill,  does  not  the 
argument  agairist  or  for  retroactivity  be- 
come a  moot  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  it  does  not,  because 
there  is  still  money  outstandmg.  In  other 
words,  many  of  these  escheats  and 
abandonments  have  not  been  paid.  A 
number  of  claims  have  now  been  filed 
by  the  various  States.  I  gave  a  hst,  some 
little  while  ago.  of  the  various  States 
which  had  filed  claims  with  two  com- 
panies— Western  Union  and  American 
Express.  Payment  had  not  actually  been 
made.  It  is  not  moot.  It  remains  a  burn- 
ing question  enough  to  have  brought  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hathaway  > .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PAY  RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  measure  to 
be  reported  by  the  Post  Ofl&ce  and  Civil 
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Service  Committee,  having  to  do  with  a 
pay  raise  for  those  in  the  Oovemment 
employ,  be  made  the  pending  business  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistfint  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectl(Hi,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  lUE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to  establish 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  AT  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW  AND  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thi\t  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow,  it  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  at- 
tached thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tow«R).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ALEKSANDR  SOLZHENITSYN— AD- 
DITIONAL C08PON80RS  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 


the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicorF>,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  be 
added  to  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  by 
proclamation  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn's  new  book,  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago,"  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  E^lish,  although  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Russian  by  the  YMCA-Press  in 
Paris.  There  have  been  several  descrip- 
tions of  Its  contents  in  news  accounts, 
and  all  attribute  to  It  great  power  and  a 
great  sense  of  outrage  against  the  sys- 
tem that  drives  men  to  live  a  life  of  lies 
in  order  to  circumvent  terror  and  re- 
pression. Fortunately,  however,  we  are 
able  to  get  a  direct  sample  of  Solzhenit- 
syn's work  in  four  short  excerpts  that 
appeared  in  installments  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

To  read  these  is  to  experience  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's sense  of  outrage.  What  he  is 
trying  to  tell  us  here  is  that  the  distor- 
tion of  human  personality  and  the  re- 
pression of  the  spirit  that  takes  place 
under  communism  is  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  system.  The  cruder  forms  of 
terror  may  no  longer  be  in  widespread 
use:  but  Solzhenltsyn  is  saying  that  the 
brutality  of  spirit  is  still  there.  Effective 
control  throughout  the  system  makes 
widespread  terror  no  longer  necessary. 
But  controls  on  personal  freedom  of 
movement  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  are  still  inherently  necessary. 
The  Communists  are  willing  to  manipu- 
late human  personality  and  repress  fun- 
damental human  freedoms.  The  struc- 
ture of  terror  is  still  there,  waiting  be- 
neath the  surface.  And  communism 
forces  all  those  who  live  under  it  and 
who  deal  with  it  to  live  out  the  lie  that 
nothing  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  excerpts  from  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30,  1973  J 

"Tint      OtTLAC      ARCHD»«LAG0'.       SOLZHENrrSYN 

Gives  An  Account  or  Sovixt  Pmson  System 

(By  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn) 
This  I  dedicate 
To  all  of  those  who  did  live 

to  tell  of  It. 
And  may  they  please  forgive  me 

for  not  having  a«en  it  all 

nor  all  remembered; 

for  not  having  divined  all  of  It. 
For  years  I  have  with  reluctant  heart  with- 
held from  publication  this  already  completed 
book.  My  obligation  to  those  who  are  stUl 
alive  outweighed  my  obligation  to  those  who 
are  dead.  But  now  that  the  State  Security 
ha*  seized  thU  book  unyway  I  have  no  al- 
ternative  but   to  publish   It   Immediately. 

In  this  book  there  are  no  Actional  persons, 
nor  fictional  events.  People  and  places  are 
named  with  their  own  names.  If  they  have 
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been  identified  by  initUls  Instead  of  name* 
this    U   out   of   personal    considerations    u 
they  are  not  named  at  all  then  thU  is  be 
cause  human  memory  has  failed  to  preserve 
their  names. 

But  It  aU  took  place  Just  as  it  is  here 
described. 

In  1949  some  friends  and  I  came  upon  a 
news  Item  In  the  magazine  Plrroda  (Natur*) 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  reported  in 
tiny  letters  that  In  the  course  of  excavations 
on  the  Kolyma  Rlv«r  a  subterranean  loe 
lens,  actuaUy  a  froswi  ancient  stream,  had 
been  discovered— and  In  it  were  found 
frozen  specimens  of  prehistoric  fauna  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  old.  Whether  flah 
or  lizard  these  were  preserved  in  so  fresh 
a  state  that  those  present  Immediately  broke 
open  the  Ice  and  devoured  them  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  spot. 

As  for  us,  we  understood  Instantly  We 
could  picture  the  entire  scene  down  to  the 
smallest  detail :  how  those  present  broke  the 
Ice  with  tense  haste;  how,  fioutlng  the  lofty 
Interests  of  Ichthyology  and  elbowing  each 
other  to  be  first,  they  tore  off  pieces  of  the 
prehistoric  flesh  and  dragged  It  over  to  the 
bonfire  to  thaw  it  and  bolt  it  down. 

We  understood  instantly  because  we  our- 
selves were  the  same  kind  of  people  as  those 
present  at  this  event.  We,  too,  were  from 
that  powerful  tribe  of  "zeks"  (prison  camp 
Inmates),  unique  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  only  kind  of  people  who  could  devour 
prehistoric  lizard  with  pleasure. 

The  Kolyama  was  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  Island,  the  fieroclous  extremity  of 
that  surprising  country  of  Gulag  (the  Soviet 
labor  camp  system],  which  though  in  terms 
of  geography  scattered  out  as  an  archipelago, 
was  In  terms  of  psychology  fused  Into  a 
continent— an  almost  invisible,  almost  Im- 
perceptible country  Inhabited  by  the  zek 
people. 

This  archipelago  cut  across  and  speckled 
the  country  within  which  it  was  located  like 
a  checkerboard.  It  carved  out  enclaves  in 
cities,  hovered  over  streets— and  yet  there 
were  many  who  did  not  even  guess  at  its 
presence  and  only  thoie  who  had  been  there 
knew  the  whole  truth. 

NOT     HISTORY     OF    ARCHIPELAGO 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  try  to  write 
the  history  of  the  archipelago.  I  have  never 
had  the  chance  to  read  the  documents.  And 
will.  In  fact,  someone  someday  ever  have  the 
chance  to  read  them?  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  recall  have  already  had  enough  time— 
and  there  wUl  be  more — to  destroy  all  the 
documents  to  the  very  last  one. 

My  own  11  years  spent  there  I  have  ab- 
sorbed into  myself  not  as  something  shame- 
ful and  not  as  a  nightmare  to  be  cursed;  I 
have  almost  come  to  love  that  deformed 
world.  And  now.  by  a  happy  turn  of  events. 
I  have  been  entrusted  with  many  recent 
stories  and  letters. 

This  book  could  never  have  been  created 
by  one  single  person  alone.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  what  I  myself  was  able  to  take 
away  from  the  archipelago— on  the  sktn  of 
my  back  and  in  mind's  eye — the  material 
in  stories,  memories,  and  letters  of  227  other 
human  beings. 

But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  I 
dare  name  them. 

The  old  Solovotsky  Islands  prisoner  Dmitri 
Petrovich  Vltkovsky  vras  to  have  been  the 
book's  editor.  But  his  half  a  lUetlme  spent 
fftere— Indeed  his  own  camp  memories  are 
entitled  "Half  a  Lifetime"— resulted  in  un- 
timely paralysis.  It  was  only  in  a  state  In 
which  he  was  deprived  the  gift  of  speech 
that  he  was  able  to  read  at  least  several 
chapters  and  see  for  himself  that  everything 
would  be  told. 

If  freedom  does  not  come  to  my  country 
for  a  long  time  In  the  future  then  the  very 
reading  and  handing  from  person  to  person 
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of  this  book  will  be  very  dangerous — so  that 
I  am  bound  to  salute  future  readers  as 
veil — on  behalf  of  those  others  who  have 
perished. 

How  is  It  that  people  get  to  this  clandes- 
tine archipelago? 

Those  who,  like  you  and  I,  dear  reader, 
go  there  to  die,  can  get  there  solely  and 
obllgatorUy  via  arrest. 

The  vmlverse  has  as  many  different  centers 
u  there  are  In  it  living  beings.  Each  of  us 
Is  a  center  of  creation,  and  the  universe  Is 
shattered  when  they  hiss  at  you:  "You  are 
under  arrest." 

Arrest  Is  the  sharp  nighttime  ring  or  the 
rude  knock  at  the  door.  It  is  the  insolent 
entrance  of  unwlped  jackboota  of  the  brassy 
security  operations  men.  It  is  the  frightened 
and  beaten-dovm  civUian  witness  behind 
their  backs. 

The  traditional  arrest  Is  also  what  bap- 
pens  afterward  when  the  poor  victim  has 
been  taken  away.  It  Is  the  breaking,  tearing 
and  tossing  off  the  walls,  the  hurling  of 
things  onto  the  floor  from  wardrobes  and 
desks,  the  shaking,  dumping  out,  and  te«ulng 
apart  of  things. 

During  the  arrest  of  Inoshln,  a  locomotive 
engineer,  there  stood  In  his  room  a  coffin 
containing  the  body  of  his  chUd  who  had 
Just  died.  The  "law  officers"  threw  the  child's 
body  out  of  the  coffin  and  searched  it.  They 
shake  sick  people  out  of  their  sickbeds  and 
they  unwind  bandages  to  search  beneath 
them. 

When  In  1937  they  wiped  out  Dr.  Kaza- 
kov's  Institute,  the  "oommlsslon"  broke  up 
vessels  containing  the  lysates  developed  by 
him,  even  though  patients  who  had  been 
healed  and  others  in  the  middle  of  the  heal- 
ing process  begged  them  to  preserve  the 
miraculous  medicines.  (According  to  the  of- 
ficial version  the  lysates  were  supposed  to  be 
poisons  In  which  case  why  should  they  not 
have  been  preserved  as  material  evidence?) 

Prom  our  greatest  expert  on  Tibet,  Vostrl- 
kov,  they  seized  valuable  ancient  Tibetan 
manuscripts;  and  It  took  his  pupils  SO  years 
to  tear  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  K.03.! 
When  the  Orientalist  Nevsky  was  arrested 
they  seized  Tangut  manuscripts — and  25 
years  later  the  deceased  victim  was  awarded 
posthumously  the  Lenin  Prize  for  decipher- 
ing them.  Prom  Krager  they  took  his  ar- 
chive of  the  Yenisei  Ostvaks  and  put  a  veto 
on  the  alphabet  and  vocabulary  he  had  de- 
veloped for  his  people — and  a  small  national- 
ity was  left  without  any  written  language. 

80MSTHING    WAS    MWZR    THEKE 

In  any  Intellectual  way  of  speaking  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  describe  all  this, 
but  there's  a  folk  saying  about  search  that 
covers  the  subject:  They  are  looking  ]or 
tomethUig  that  was  never  put  there. 

For  those  left  behind  there  is  the  long  tall 
of  a  wrecked  and  devastated  life.  And  the 
attempt  to  deliver  food  parcels.  But  the  an- 
swer comes  from  the  windows  in  barking 
voices;  "There  is  no  one  here  by  that  name!" 
"We  never  heard  of  him!"  Yes,  and  Just  to 
get  to  that  window  in  the  worst  days  in 
Leningrad  took  five  days  of  standing  in  line. 
Maybe  only  after  half  a  year  or  a  year  does 
the  arrested  person  respond  at  all,  or  else 
they  toss  out:  "Deprived  of  the  right  to  cor- 
respond." That  means — once  and  for  all. 
"Deprived  of  the  right  to  correspond"  Indi- 
cates, almost  without  faU,  "Has  been  shot." 

Arrests  are  various  in  their  form.  Irma 
Mendel,  a  Hungarian  woman,  obtained 
through  the  Comintern  In  1926  two  front-row 
tickets  to  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  The  prose- 
cutor Klegal  was  courting  her  and  they  spent 
the  performance  together  very  affectionately. 
After  this  he  took  her — straight  to  the 
Lubyanka. 

If  on  a  flowering  June  day  In  1927  on 
Kuznetsky   Most   the   fviU-faced   red-headed 


beauty  Anna  Skrypnikova,  who  had  Just 
bought  herself  some  navy  blue  cloth  for  a 
suit,  climbed  Into  a  hansom  cab  with  a 
young  mail  about  town,  well.  It  wasn't  a 
lover's  rendezvous  at  aU  as  the  cabman 
understood.  It  was  an  arrest. 

Do  not  think  that  If,  for  example,  you  are 
an  employe  of  the  American  Embassy  by  the 
name  of  A.  D.  {Alexander  Dolgun]  you  can- 
not be  arrested  in  broad  daylight  on  Gorky 
Street  right  by  the  Central  Telegraph  Office. 
Your  unfamiliar  friend  calls  to  you  right 
across  the  crowd:  "Saaasha!"  He  simply 
shouts  at  you:  "Hey  fellow!  Long  time  no 
see !  Come  on  over  here,  let's  step  out  of  the 
way."  And  at  that  moment  a  Pobeda  sedan 
comes  up  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Sev- 
eral days  later  Tass  will  make  a  wrathful  dec- 
laration In  all  pap>ers  that  competent  circles 
of  the  Soviet  Government  allegedly  have  no 
information  on  the  disappearance  of  A.  D. 
What's  so  unusual  about  that? 

ANY    ONE    CAN    ARREST    YOIT 

You  are  arrested  by  a  religious  pUgrim  who 
has  stayed  "for  the  sake  of  Christ"  with  you 
overnight.  You  are  arrested  by  a  meterman 
who  has  come  to  read  your  electric  meter. 
You  are  arrested  by  a  bicyclist  who  has  run 
into  you  on  the  street,  by  a  raUway  conduc- 
tor, a  taxi  driver,  a  savings  bank  employe,  a 
cinema  theater  administrator.  Any  one  of 
them  can  arrest  you,  and  you  notice  the 
concealed  maroon -colored  Identification  only 
when  it  is  too  late. 

In  1937  a  woman  came  to  the  rec^tion 
room  of  the  Novocherkassk  N.K.V.D.  to  ask 
what  she  should  do  with  the  unfed  nursing 
child  of  her  arrested  neighbor.  They  told 
her:  "Sit  down,  we'll  find  out."  She  sat  there 
for  two  hours;  then  they  took  her  and  tossed 
her  Into  a  cell. 

The  listing  that  follows,  in  which  waves  of 
millions  of  arrested  persons  are  given  equal 
attention  with  ordinary  streamlets  consist- 
ing of  handfuls  of  p>eople,  is  quite  Incomplete, 
quite  soarse  and  miserly,  limited  by  my  own 
capabilities  of  penetrating  into  the  past. 

In   his  essay  entitled   "How   to  Organize 
the  Competition."  published  on  Jan.  7  and  10, 
1918,  V.  I.  Lenin  proclaimed  the  common, 
united  purpose  of  a  "purge  of  the  Russian 
earth  of  all  harmful  Insects." 

Within  the  term  of  iruects  he  Included  not 
only  all  class  enemies,  but  also  "workers,  ma- 
lingering at  their  work,"  for  example,  type- 
setters at  the  Petrograd  party  printing  plants 
The  railroads  were  a  particularly  Important 
place  for  there  were  many  Insecte  hidden  be- 
neath railway  uniforms,  and  they  had  to  be 
"Jerked  out"  and  some  of  them  "slapped 
down."  And  telegraph  operators — for  some 
reason,  these.  In  their  mass,  were  inveterate 
Insects. 

CLASSIFICATION      OF     EXECtTrlONS 

In  thinking  about  the  period  from  1918  to 
1920  we  are  in  difficulties;  shotUd  we  claasl- 
fy  among  the  waves  of  prisoners  aU  those 
done  in  before  they  even  got  to  the  cells' 
And  in  what  classification  should  thoee  be 
put  whom  the  Committees  of  the  Poor  took 
off  behind  the  wing  of  the  village  soviet  or 
In  the  rear  of  a  courtyard,  and  finished  off 
there? 

Besides  the  repression  at  the  famous  rebel- 
lions (Yaroslavl,  Murom.  Rybinsk,  Arzamas) 
we  know  of  certain  events  only  by  their 
name — for  instance  the  Kolplno  executions 
in  June.  1918.  What  Is  it?  Who  was  If  And 
where  should  it  be  clasBlfled? 

There  Is  also  no  little  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing whether  one  should  classify  among  the 
waves  of  prisoners  thoee  tens  of  thousands 
of  hostages,  thoee  people  not  accused  of  any- 
thing at  all  personally,  those  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants not  even  listed  by  name  and  taken  off 
to  destruction  only  for  the  sake  of  terror. 

But  we  can  make  a  note  that  by  the  spring 
of  1918  there  had  already  begun  a  long-last- 


ing, many-year-long.  Incessant  torrent  [of 
arrests]  of  "socialist  traitors."  All  these  par- 
ties— the  Social  Revolutionaries,  the  Men- 
sheviks,  the  Anarchists,  the  Popular  Social- 
ists— had  for  decades  only  pretended  to  be 
revolutionaries;  they  had  only  worn  social- 
ism as  a  mask,  and  for  this  they  bad  gone  to 
hard  labor. 

"We  learn  of  individual  arrested  groups 
from  the  protests  of  the  writer  Maxim  Gorky. 
On  Sept.  15,  1919,  Lenin  advised  Gorky  "not 
to  spend  his  energy  whimpering  over  rotten 
Intellectuals." 

Most  of  the  removals  of  people  from  vil- 
lages In  Tambov  Province  took  place  In  June. 
1921.  Throughout  the  province  concentration 
camps  were  set  up  for  the  famlUes  of  peas- 
ants who  took  part  In  the  revolta.  Open  fields 
were  enclosed  with  barbed  wire  ajid  for  three 
weeks  they  held  there  every  family  of  a  sus- 
pected rebel.  If  in  three  weeks  the  man  of 
the  family  did  not  oome  In  order  to  buy  his 
family's  way  out  with  his  own  head,  they 
sent  the  famUy  to  exile. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  Struggle  with  Counterrevolu- 
tion and  Speculation,  the  Cbeka,  Just  re- 
named the  G.P.U.,  decided  to  Intervene  In 
church  affairs.  For  this  reason  the  Patriarch 
Tlkhon  was  arrested  and  two  resounding 
trials  were  held  with  subsequent  executions, 
in  Moscow,  of  the  disseminators  of  the  Patri- 
arch's appeal,  and  in  Petrograd,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Venlamin. 

As  Tanya  Khodeke\'lch  wrote: 

You  can  pray  freely 
But  Just  so  only  God  can  hear. 

And  for  these  verses  she  received  a  sen- 
tence of  10  years. 

Among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  nobility 
and  officers  were  some  women  of  outstanding 
p>er8onal  qualities  and  attractive  appearance. 
Some  offered  their  services  to  the  Cheka- 
G.P.U.  ao  informers.  Here  one  can  name  the 
last  Princess  Vyazemskaya,  a  prominent  post 
revolutionary  informer — her  son  on  the  So- 
lovetsky  Islands  also  was  an  Informer.  Kon- 
kordlya  Nlkolayevna  losse  was  a  woman,  evi- 
dently, of  brilliant  qualities;  her  husband 
was  an  officer  who  was  shot  In  her  presence, 
and  she  herself  was  exiled  to  the  Solovetsky 
Islands,  but  she  managed  to  beg  her  way  out 
and  to  set  up  near  the  Lubyanka  a  salon  that 
the  bosses  of  this  establishment  loved  to 
visit.  She  was  arrested  again  in  1937  with 
her  Yagoda  customers. 

GRANDIOSE  TRIAL  PREPAKZD 

PoUowlng  the  trial  of  the  Promparty  (the 
so-called  Industrial  party)  a  grandiose  trial 
of  the  Working  Peasante'  Party  (T.K.P.)  was 
being  prepared  in  1931.  The  interrogation  ap- 
paratus of  the  O.P.U.  was  working  faultlessly: 
thousands  of  defendants  had  confessed  in 
totality  their  participation  in  the  criminal 
plans  of  the  'T.K.P'  No  fewer  than  300.000 
"members"  had  been  promised  by  the  GJ*.!?. 
All  of  a  sudden  Stalin  one  lovely  night 
changed  his  mind.  AU  the  persons  who  had 
"confessed"  were  told  they  could  renounce 
their  confessions.  (In  1941  the  T.KJ».  "resur- 
faced "  when  the  tortured  scientist  Nikolai 
Ivanovlch  VavUov  was  accused  of  having  se- 
cretly been  Ite  head.) 

And  then — slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely — 
the  turn  came  for  members  of  the  ruling 
party  to  spend  time  in  prison! 

Prom  1927  to  1929  there  was  the  issue  of 
the  "worker's  opposition,"  in  other  words  the 
Trotskyltes.  They  numbered,  for  the  time,  in 
the  hundreds,  and  soon  there  would  be  thou- 
sands. 

At  the  end  of  1929  began  the  famous  gcAd 
rush. 

Who  was  arrested  in  the  "gold"  wave? 
All  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  time.  15 
years  before,  had  had  a  private  "business," 
had  been  involved  in  retail  trade,  had  caused 
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wages  at  a  craft,  and  could  have,  according 
to  the  O.P.U.'s  deductions,  hoarded  gold.  All 
were  arrested.  It  even  got  to  such  a  state  of 
confusion  that  men  and  women  were  Impris- 
oned In  the  same  cells  and  went  to  the  toilet 
In  each  others'  presence.  They  had  one  uni- 
versal method:  to  feed  the  prisoners  only 
salty  food  and  not  to  give  water.  Whoever 
coughed  up  gold  got  water!  One  gold  piece 
for  a  cup  of  fresh  water !  But  It  was  a  mistake 
to  give  up  too  easily.  They  would  refuse  to 
believe  that  you  had  coughed  It  all  up.  But 
you'd  be  wrong  to  wait  too  long,  you'd  end 
up  by  kicking  the  bucket. 

AN   ETHNIC  CATASTKOFHZ 

So  It  was  that  the  waves  foamed  and 
roUed — but  across  all  of  them  there  billowed 
and  gushed  m  192©-1930  the  multlmUUon 
wave  of  "dispossessed  kulaks."  It  was  Im- 
measurably large  and  it  went  straight  to 
transit  prisons  and  points,  onto  prisoner 
transports,  into  the  Oulag  country.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  with  It  In  aU 
Russian  history.  It  was  a  forced  resettlement 
of  a  whole  people,  an  ethnic  catastrophe. 

In  this  wave  from  the  start  they  uprooted 
only  whole  nests,  only  whole  families-  and 
they  even  sought  Jealously  to  prevent  any 
of  the  chUdren— 14,  10,  even  6  years  old— • 
from  getting  away.  This  was  the  first  such 
experiment.  In  any  case,  \n  modem  history 
It  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Hitler  with 
the  Jews,  and  again  by  Stalin  with  nationali- 
ties that  were  disloyal  to  him  or  suspected 
by  him. 

Then  the  Kirov  wave  from  Leningrad 
began.  It  is  estimated  that  one  quartCT  of 
^o'^'l*?^  "^^  purged— cleaned  out-in 
1934-35.  Let  this  estimate  be  dlsproven  by 
those  who  have  the  exact  statistics  and  who 
are  wlUing  to  publish  them. 

Dur.ng  the  last  years  of  Stalin's  life  a 
^rfc?  °^  ^^"^^  '^Kwi  to  be  noticeable.  From 
1950  on  they  were  hauled  in  little  by  little 
as  cosmopolitans.  And  it  was  for  this  that 
the  doctors-  plot  was  cooked  up.  It  would 
seem  that  Stalin  intended  to  arrange  a  (treat 
massacre  of  the  Jews. 

According  to  Moscow  nmiors,  Stalin's  plan 
was  this:  at  th*  beginning  of  March,  1953 
«ie  "doctor-murderers '  were  to  be  hung  on 
Bed  Square.  The  aroused  patriots,  naturally 
led  by  instructors,  were  to  riash  off  into  an 
antl-Jewlsh  program.  And  at  this  point— 
and  here  Stalin's  character  can  be  divined 
don't  you  agree?— th©  Government  would 
intervene  generously  to  save  the  Jews  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  and  on  that  very 
same  night  remove  them  from  Moecow  to  the 
Far  East  and  Siberia,  where  barracks  were 
already  prepared  for  them. 

However,  this  became  the  first  plan  of  his 
life  to  fall.  Ood  told  him  to  depart  from  his 
rib  cage. 

Paradoxically  the  entire  activity  of  the 
police  organs  waa  based  on  solely  one  section 
out  of  140  sections  of  the  nongenerai  division 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1926,  Section  56 

Point  Thirteen,  seemingly  long  out  of  date, 
was  of  service  in  the  Czarlst  secret  police— 
the  "okhrana." 

There  are  psychological  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting Stalin  of  having  been  liable  to  trial 
under  thU  point  of  Section  58.  By  no  means 
aU  th©  documents  referring  to  this  type  of 
service  survived  Pebruarv,  1917,  and  became 
matters  of  public  knowledge.  V.  P.  Dzhunkov- 
sky.  a  former  Inspector  of  the  Police  Deoart- 
ment.  who  died  on  the  Kolyma,  declared' that 
the  hurried  burning  of  police  archives  In  the 
first  days  of  the  February  Revolution  was  a 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  certain 
Interested  persons. 

One  of  Stalin's  favorite  themes  was  to  as- 
cribe to  every  arrested  Bolshevik,  and,  in 
general,  to  every  arrested  revolutlonajy.  serv- 
ice ir.  the  Czarlst  okhrana. 


Was  this  merely  hla  Intolerant  suspicious- 
ness? Or  was  It  an  Intltutlon,  by  analogy? 

What  scholar  of  the  laws,  what  criminal 
historian  is  going  to  cite  for  us  verified 
statistics  of  the  1937-38  executions?  Where 
is  that  special  archive  into  which  we  might 
be  able  to  penetrate  In  order  to  read  off  the 
figures?  There  Is  none.  There  Is  none  and 
there  never  will  be.  Therefore  we  dare  to 
repeat  merely  those  figures  from  rumors 
quite  fresh  at  the  time,  in  1939-1940. 

The  Yezhov  men  said  that  during  those 
two  years  of  1937  and  1938  half  a  million 
"political  prisoners"  had  been  shot  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  addition  480,- 
000  blatarl,  habitual  thieves.  What's  so 
fantastic  about  that  it  Is  even  an  understate- 
ment! (According  to  other  rumors  1.7  million 
people  were  shot  by  Jan.   I,  1939.) 

How  many  there  actually  were  In  the 
archipelago  one  cannot  know  for  certain.  It 
la  quite  believable  to  think  that  at  any  one 
time  there  were  not  more  than  12  million 
(as  some  departed  beneath  the  sod,  the  "ma- 
chine" kept  bringing  In  replacements).  And 
not  more  than  half  of  them  were  politicals. 

Six  million?  Well,  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  small  country,  Sweden  or  Greece. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  19731 

"The  Gulag  Archipelago,  1918-1956" — Solz- 

kenitstn  on  i>ubge  trials  op  the  30's 

(By  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn) 
It  Is  not  for  me  to  tell  the  reader  but  for 
th©  reader  to  tell  me  Just  what  there  was  to 
th©  notorious  "riddle  of  the  Moscow  trials  of 
the  thirties." 

After  all.  they  brought  Into  open  trial  not 
the  2.000  dragged  Into  Involvement  in  it,  nor 
even  200  to  300,  but  only  eight  persons.  It  Is 
not  so  hard  to  direct  »  chorus  of  Just  eight 
persons. 

So  where  is  the  riddle  then?  How  they  were 
worked  over?  Very  simply;  do  you  want  to 
live?  (And  even  those  who  do  not  care  about 
themselves,  care  for  their  children  or  grand- 
chUdren.)  Do  you  understand  that  It  takes 
no  effort  at  all  to  have  you  shot,  without  your 
ever  leaving  the  courtyards  of  the  G.P.U.? 
But  both  for  you  and  for  us  it  is  useful  to 
have  you  act  out  a  certain  drama.  The  condi- 
tion is  that  you  have  to  carry  all  our  condi- 
tions out  to  the  very  last!  The  trial  must  go 
on  for  the  good  of  socialist  society. 

That  Is  how  the  public  trials  were  manu- 
factured. Stalin's  searching  mind  once  and 
for  all  attained  its  ideal. 

People  have  written  about  a  Tibetan  potion 
that  deprives  a  man  of  his  will,  and  of  the 
use  of  h>-pnosls  Such  explanations  must  not 
by  any  means  be  rejected :  if  there  were  such 
means  In  the  hands  of  the  N.K.VI>.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  were  no  moral  rules  to  prevent 
resort  to  them  Why  not  weaken  or  muddle 
the  will.  And  It  is  a  known  fact  that  In  the 
twenties  Important  hypnotists  left  off  theat- 
rical performances  and  went  Into  the  service 
of  th©  G.P.U.  It  Is  reliably  known  that  in  the 
thirties  a  school  of  hypnotists  existed  In  the 
NJC.V.D.  The  wife  of  Kamenev  received  an 
appointment  with  her  husband  before  the 
trial  itself  and  found  him  retarded  in  reac- 
tions, not  himself.  (And  she  managed  to 
communicate  this  to  others  before  being  ar- 
rested herself.) 

The  party  leaders  on  trial  In  1936  to  1938 
had  had  in  their  revolutionary  past  short, 
easy  Imprisonments,  short  periods  in  exUe, 
and  they  had  never  even  had  a  whiff  of  hard 
labor.  Bukharln  had  many  petty  arrests  on 
his  record,  but  they  amounted  to  nothing. 

Yagoda  was  an  obviously  criminal  type. 
This  millionaire  and  murderer  simply  could 
not  Imagine  that  his  superior  murderer  up 
on  high  would  not  stand  up  for  him.  protect 
him.  at  the  last  moment.  Just  as  if  Stalin 
were  sitting  right  thera  in  the  hall.  Yagoda 
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self-confldently  and  Ifislstently  begged  him 
directly  for  mercy:  "I  appeal  to  you!  For  you 
I  built  two  great  canals!" 

And  or.e  who  was  present  recounts  that 
Just  at  that  moment  through  a  window  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  hall,  seemingly  behind 
a  musUn  curtain,  In  the  shadows  flared  a 
match  and,  while  It  lasted,  the  outlines  of  a 
p'-pe  could  be  Feen. 

That  person  who  out  of  the  distance  of 
time  seem.s  from  among  all  the  disgraced 
and  executed  leaders  to  have  been  the  high- 
est and  brightest  mind  of  them  all — to  whom, 
evidently.  Arthur  Koestler  dedicated  his  tal- 
ented study  ("Darkness  at  Noon") — was  N.  I 
Bukharin.  Stalin  saw  through  him  too,  and 
Stalin  held  him  in  a  long  death  grip  and  even 
played  with  him.  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse 

Bukharln  did  not  like  Kamenev  and  Zlno- 
viev,  and  when  they  were  tried  the  first 
time,  after  the  murder  of  Kirov,  had  said  to 
those  close  to  him:  "Well  what?  They  were 
such  people  that  maybe  there  was  some- 
thing to  It." 

At  the  December  [1937]  Plenum  of  the 
Central  Committee  they  brought  in  Pyatakov 
with  teeth  knocked  out  and  not  a  bit  like 
himself.  Behind  his  back  stood  mute  Cheklsta 
(Yagoda  men.  and  Yagoda,  after  all  was  being 
tested  out  and  prepared  for  a  role  too) . 

Pyatakov  delivered  the  most  repulsive  sort 
of  evidence  against  Bukharin  and  Rykov. 
Ordzhonlkldze  put  his  hand  up  to  his  ears 
(he  was  hard  of  hearing):  "Say  here,  are 
you  giving  all  this  testimony  voluntarHy?" 
(Note  that  down!  Ordzehonlkldze  will  get  a 
bullet  of  his  own!)  "Absolutely  voluntarily," 
and  Pyatakov  swayed  on  his  feet.  And  In  the 
Intermission  Rykov  said  to  Bukharln:  "Tom- 
sky  had  will  power.  He  understood  back  In 
August  and  he  ended  his  own  life.  And  you 
and  I,  like  fools,  have  gone  on  living." 

AND    Bt'KHARIN    BELIEVED    HIM 

Unshaven,  thin  and  wan.  already  a  prisoner 
in  his  appearance,  Bukharln  dragged  himself 
along  to  the  plenum.  "Just  what  were  you 
thinking  of?"  dear  Koba  asked  him  cor- 
dially. "Come  on  now.  No  one  is  going  to 
e.vpel  you  from  the  party!" 

And  Bukharin  believed  him,  and  revived. 
But  during  the  course  oX  the  plenum  Kagauo- 
vlch  and  Molotov.  impudent  fellows  they  were 
indeed,  paid  no  attention  to  Stalin's  opinion! 
Both  called  Bukharln  ^  fascist  hireling  and 
demanded  he  be  shot.  (Bee  what  a  wealth  of 
information  we  are  being  deprived  of  because 
we  are  protecting  Molotov's  noble  old  age.) 
How  many  wars  Russia  has  been  involved 
in!  And  were  there  many  traitors  In  all  those 
wars?  Was  It  ever  observed  that  treason  had 
become  deeply  rooted  In  the  hearts  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers?  And  then,  under  the  most  just 
social  structure  In  the  world,  came  the  most 
just  war  of  all — and  out  of  nowhere  appeared 
minions  of  traitors,  from  among  the  most 
simple,  ordinary,  lowly  elements  of  the 
population. 

How  was  this  to  be  understood  and 
explained? 

Capitalist  England  fought  at  our  side 
against  Hitler;  Marx  bad  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the 
working  class  In  this  Bp.me  England.  And 
why  was  It  that  among  them  In  this  war 
there  was  only  one  single  traitor  to  be  found, 
the  businessman,  "Lord  Haw  Haw?  "  And  mil- 
lions In  our  country? 

Indeed,  It  is  awful  to  be  caught  with  a 
mouth  wide  open,  but  maybe  the  heart  of 
the  matter  Is  the  structure  of  the  state? 

Th©  only  army  in  the  world  which  forbids 
Its  soldiers  to  surrender  as  prisoners  is  the 
Red  Army.  Only  our  soldiers,  renounced  by 
Motherland  and  degraded  to  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  enemies  and  allien  had  to  push  their 
way  to  the  swine  swill  being  given  out  In 
the  backyards  of  the  Third  Reich.  Only  our 
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soldiers  had  the  door  shut  tight  to  keep  them 
from  returning  to  their  homes,  though  their 
young  souls  tried  hard  not  to  believe  this. 

Escape  and  return  to  the  Motherland — 
past  the  guard  ring  around  the  camp, 
through  half  of  Germany,  then  through 
Poland  or  the  Balkans — this  led  straight  to 
Smersh  and  prison.  They  asked:  how  was  it 
that  you  escaped  when  others  could  not? 
This  smells  bad!  Come  on,  you  rat,  what  as- 
signment did  they  give  you?  Such  was  the 
case  with  Klkhail  Burnatsev,  Pavel  Bonda- 
renko.  and  many,  many  others. 

Now  and  then  recruiters  came — Russians. 
usually  recent  Communist  political  commis- 
sars. White  Guards  didn't  accept  this  type  of 
employment.  These  recruiters  scheduled  a 
meeting  in  the  camp,  condemned  the  Soviet 
regime,  and  appealed  to  prisoners  to  enlist 
In  spy  schools  or  In  Vlasov  units. 

HALF-BAKED    SPIES 

And  those  of  our  lads  who  enlisted  to  be- 
come half-baked  spies  saw  this  as  the  least 
dlfficiUt  means  of  getting  out  of  P.O.W.  camp. 
Almost  to  a  man.  they  calculated  that  as  soon 
u  the  Germans  sent  them  across  to  the  So- 
viet side,  they  would  turn  themselves  In  to 
the  authorities,  turn  In  their  equipment  and 
Instructions,  and  Join  the  benign  command 
In  laughing  at  the  stupid  Germans.  They 
would  then  put  on  their  Red  Army  uniforms 
and  boldly  return  to  fight  in  their  units. 

But  spy  mania  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
traits  of  Stalin's  insanity.  All  the  Chinese 
who  lived  In  the  Soviet  Far  East  got  spy  con- 
victions— Section  58-6.  They  were  taken  to 
the  northern  camps  where  they  perished.  The 
same  fat©  awaited  the  Chinese  participants 
In  the  Soviet  Civil  War— if  they  had  failed  to 
clear  out  In  good  time.  Several  hundred 
thousand  Koreans  were  exUed  to  Kazakhstan, 
all  being  Ukewise  suspected  spies.  And  the 
Latvian  rifiemen — the  most  reliable  bayonets 
of  th©  first  years  of  the  revolution— were 
accused  of  espionage  when  they  were  all  to 
a  man  arrested  in  1937. 

The  only  ones  who  did  not  expect  any 
mercy  and  did  not  expect  an  amnesty— were 
tl»  Vlasov  men. 

Long  before  our  unexpected  encounter  on 
prison  board  bunks  I  had  known  of  them  and 
had  them  In  a  state  of  perplexity  about  them. 

First  there  had  been  leaflets,  wet  through 
&nd  dried  out  many  times  and  lost  in  the 
high  grass  of  the  frontline  strip  uncut  now 
for  the  third  year,  near  Orel. 

In  the  many  leaflets  there  was  a  photo  of 
General  Vlasov  and  his  biography  was  set 
forth.  Among  the  corps  of  newlv  made  gen- 
erals, many  of  whom  were  made  generals 
many  of  whom  were  utterly  stupid  and  in- 
experienced, Vlasov  was  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented. He  made  his  way  out  of  the  enormous 
Kiev  encirclement  and  In  December,  1941, 
near  Moscow  he  commanded  the  20th  Army' 
which  began  the  successful  Soviet  counter- 
offensive  for  defense  of  the  capital. 

He  became  Deputy  Commander  of  the 
Volkhov  Front  (under  Meretskov),  and  re- 
ceived command  of  the  Second  Shock  Army 
at  the  head  of  which  he  began  on  Jan.  7, 
1942,  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  Len- 
ingrad blockade. 

NO    REINTORCEMENTS   OB   Stn>PLIE8 

By  February,  1942,  he  was  75  kUometers 
aeep  In  the  German  lines!  And  from  this 
moment  on,  even  for  it.  the  reckless  Stalimst 
Supreme  Command  could  not  find  reinforce- 
ments in.  either  men  or  ammunition. 

Prom  April  on  the  entire  swampy  area 
through  which  the  Second  Army  had  ad- 
vanced melted  into  mud,  and  there  were  no 
supply  roads,  and  there  was  no  help  from  the 
&!!•.  The  army  turned  out  to  be  deprived  of 
food  and  at  the  same  time  Vlasov  was  refused 
permission  to  retreat. 


And  so  it  was  that  Vlasov's  Second  Shock 
Army  perished. 

Now  that,  of  course,  was  treason  to  the 
Motherland!  That,  of  course,  was  a  cruel, 
egoistic  betrayal!  But  it  belonged  to  Stalin. 

Alter  his  army  had  been  wiped  out  Vlasov 
wandered  about  the  woods  and  swamps  and 
surrendered  as  a  war  prisoner  on  July  S  in 
the  area  of  Siverskaya.  He  was  taken  to  the 
German  staff  near  Lotzen  In  East  Prussia 
where  several  captive  generals  and  a  brigade 
political  commissar,  G.  P.  Zllenkov,  formerly 
a  successful  party  official,  secretary  of  one 
of  the  Moscow  district  party  committees  were 
being  held.  They  had  already  declared  their 
disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the  Stalinist 
government.  But  they  had  no  real  leader 
among  them.  Vlasov  became  this  figure. 

In  the  general  disaster  (of  1945)  Vlasov 
gathered  up  his  two  and  a  half  divisions 
below  Prague  at  the  end  of  April.  S.S.  Gen- 
eral Stelner  was  preparing  to  destroy  the 
Czech  capital,  so  as  not  to  surrender  it  Intact. 
Vlasov  ordered  his  divisions  to  the  aid  of 
the  Czech  rebels.  All  of  the  hurt,  bitterness 
and  anger  accumulated  against  the  Germans 
in  the  breasts  of  Russians  kept  in  slavery 
these  cruel  and  vain  three  years  was  released 
In  the  attack  on  the  Germans.  They  were 
shoved  out  of  Prague  from  an  unexpected 
direction. 

Did  all  Czechs  subsequently  realize  which 
Russians  had  saved  their  city?  our  own  hls- 
torj'  is  likewise  distorted,  claiming  that 
Prague  was  saved  by  Soviet  armies,  though 
they  could  not  have  got  there  in  time. 

RETREAT  TOWARD  AMERICANS 

The  Vlasov  army  began  to  retreat  toward 
Bavaria  In  the  direction  of  the  Americans. 
But  the  Americans  greeted  them  with  an 
armed  wall  and  forced  them  to  surrender 
into  Soviet  hands,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Yalta  Conference.  That  same  May  in  Austria 
Churchill  perpetuated  "the  same  sort  of  act 
of  a  loyal  ally."  Out  of  our  accustomed  mod- 
esty we  did  not  publicize  it.  He  turned  over 
to  the  Soviet  command  the  Cossack  corps 
consisting  of  90,000  people. 

In  their  own  countries  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  are  honored  as  examples  of  states- 
manlike wisdom.  To  us,  in  Russian  prison 
discussions,  their  systematic  shortsighted- 
ness and  stupidity  stood  out  as  astonishingly 
obvious.  How  could  they,  in  their  descent 
from  1941  to  1945,  fall  to  secure  any  guaran- 
tees whatsoever  of  the  mdependence  of  East- 
ern Europe?  How  could  they,  for  the  laugh- 
able toy  of  a  four-zone  Berlin,  their  own 
future  achUles"  heel,  give  away  broad  re- 
gions of  Saxony  and  Thuringla?  And  what 
military  or  political  sense  was  there  in  the 
surrender  by  them,  to  death  at  Stalin's 
hands,  of  several  himdred  of  thousands  of 
armed  Soviet  citizens  determined  not  to  sur- 
render? 

The  term  "Vlasov  man"  in  our  country  has 
come  to  be  equivalent  to  "sewage."  No  one 
dares  to  utter  two  or  three  sentences  with 
the  term  "Vlasov  man"  as  a  subject. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  history  is  written. 
Right  now.  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  majority  of  them  have  p>ertshed  in  camps, 
and  when  those  who  have  survived  are  living 
out  their  lives  in  the  extreme  north,  I  would 
like,  by  means  of  these  pages,  to  Issue  a 
reminder  that  in  all  of  world  history  this 
was  a  totally  unheard-of  phenomenon:  that 
several  hundred  thousand  young  men  aged 
from  20  to  30  took  up  arms  against  their 
own  Fatherland  In  alliance  with  its  most 
evil  enemy. 

It  is  a  rs^e  zek  who  has  not  been  at  three 
to  Hve  transit  prisons  and  camps  and  many 
remember  a  dosen  or  so,  and  the  sons  of 
Gulag  can  count  up  to  50  of  them  without 
the   least   difficulty.   However,   they   all   get 


mixed  up  together  in  memory  because  they 
are  so  like  one  another. 

Of  course,  on?  transit  prison  is  not  the 
equal  of  another.  But  which  is  better  and 
which  is  worse  is  something  that  can't  be 
settled  ill  an  argument. 

Let  us  listen  to  such  a  discussion  for  a 
time; 

"Yes,  and  even  if  the  Ivanovo  transit  pris- 
on is  not  one  of  the  more  famous,  my  friends. 
Just  make  mquirles  of  anyone  Imprisoned 
there  in  the  wlnier  of  1937-38.  The  prison 
was  unheated — and  on  the  upper  bunks  the 
prisoners  lay  there  undressed.  And  they 
knocked  out  all  the  window  panes  so  as  not 
to  suffocate.  In  cell  21  Instead  of  the  20 
men  the  cell  was  supposed  to  contain  there 
were  323!  Beneath  the  board  bunks  was  wa- 
ter, and  there  were  boards  laid  m  the  water 
and  people  lay  on  these  boards.  It  was  right 
there  the  frost  poured  In  from  the  broken 
windows. 

"They  distributed  rations  not  to  mdlvldu- 
als  but  to  units  of  10.  If  any  one  of  the  10 
died  the  rest  shoved  his  corpse  beneath  the 
bunks  and  kept  it  there,  even  when  it  had 
begun  to  smell.  They  got  the  corpse's  ration. 

"Irkutsk,  too,  was  no  special  translst  pris- 
on, but  In  1938  the  doctors  did  not  even  dare 
to  look  into  the  cells  but  wotild  only  walk 
down  the  corridor  while  the  turnkey  shouted 
through  the  door:  'Anyone  unconscious, 
come  out." 

"If  you  are  talking  about  the  Vladivostok 
transit  prison  then  in  February,  1937,  there 
were  no  more  than  40.000  there. 

"People  were  stuck  there  for  several 
months  at  a  time.  The  bedbugs  infested  the 
board  bunks  like  locusts.  One  half  a  mug  of 
water  a  day:  there  wasn't  any  more;  there 
was  no  one  to  haul  It.  There  was  one  whole 
section  of  Koreans  and  all  of  them  died 
from  dysentery,  every  last  one.  From  our 
own  section  every  morning  they  took  out 
100  corpses. 

"There  were  1,500  ill  there.  And  all  the 
orderlies  were  blatarl,  thieves.  They  tried  to 
pull  out  gold  teeth  from  the  corpses.  And 
not  only  from  corpses." 

During  years  when  prisoners'  case  flies  did 
not  have  on  them  an  indication  of  their 
destination  the  transit  prisons  turned  into 
slave  markets.  The  most  desired  guests  at 
the  transit  prisons  were  the  buyers. 

Conscientious  merchants  demanded  that 
the  merchandise  be  displayed  for  them  to  see 
alive  and  bare-skinned.  And  that  was  Just 
what  they  used  to  say — without  smiling — 
merchandise.  "Well,  what  merchandise  have 
you  brought?"  asked  a  buyer  at  the  Butyrka 
station,  obsen-Ing  and  Inspecting  the  female 
appurtenances  of  a  17-year-old,  Ira  Kallna. 

Sukhanovka  was  the  most  terrible  prison 
the  M.G.B.  had.  They  used  It  to  terrify  pris- 
oners: and  Interrogators  hissed  out  its  name 
ominously.  Those  who  had  been  there  weren't 
subject  to  further  interrogations:  they  were 
either  insane  and  talking  only  disconnected 
nonsense,  or  else  they  were  dead. 

They  stunned  the  newly  arrived  prisoner 
there  with  a  standing  punishment  cell — so 
narrow  that  If  the  prisoner  wais  no  longer 
able  to  stand  he  had  to  bang  there  on  his 
propped-up  knees. 

To  be  absolutely  precise  they  were  156  cm. 
by  209  cm.  How  has  that  become  known? 
This  is  a  trliunph  of  engtoeering  calculation 
and  of  a  strong  heart,  not  broken  by  Sukha- 
novka. This  was  calculated  by  AX).  (Alex- 
ander Dolgun.)  He  did  not  permit  them  to 
drive  him  insane  or  to  despair. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  prison  bowl  he  read 
10//22  and  guessed  "10"  was  the  diameter  of 
the  bottom  and  "22"  the  diameter  of  the  out- 
side edge.  From  a  towel  he  pulled  a  thread, 
made  himself  a  tape  measure  and  measured 
everything  with  it.  Then  he  began  to  invent 
how  to  sleep  standing  up,  propping  himself 
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with  his  knees  kgalnst  the  smaU  chair  so 
that  the  guard  thought  his  eyes  were  open. 

Ppom  Alexandrov,  the  former  bead  of  the 
Arts  Section  of  V.OJKfi. — the  AU-Unlon  So- 
ciety for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries — who  has  a  broken  spinal  column 
that  tuts  to  one  side,  and  who  cannot  con- 
trol his  tear  ducts  so  as  to  stop  crying,  one 
can  learn  how  Abakumov  himself  could 
beat— in  1948. 

Yes.  yes.  Minister  of  State  Security 
AbAkumov  himself  did  not  by  any  means 
shun  menial  labor.  He  was  not  against  tak- 
ing a  rubber  truncheon  In  his  hands  some- 
times. And  his  deputy  Byumln  was  all  the 
more  wlUlng.  H*  did  this  at  Sukhanovka  In 
the    "generals"    Interrogation    office. 

CABl»iPr  FOa  PKISONZRS 

The  office  bad  paneling  of  Imitation  wal- 
nut, silk  portieres  and  a  great  Persian  rug 
on  the  floor.  So  as  not  to  spoil  this  beauty, 
there  was  rolled  out  on  top  of  the  carpet 
for  a  prisoner  being  beaten  a  dirty  runner 
all  spattered  with  blood.  When  Ryimiln  was 
doing  the  beating  he  was  assisted  not  by 
some  ordinary  guard  but  by  a  colonel. 

"And  so,"  said  Byumln  politely,  stroking 
bis  rubber  trimchecn.  which  was  an  Inch  and 
a  half  thick,  "you  have  survived  trial  by 
sleeplessness  with  honor."  (AX),  by  clever- 
ness bad  managed  to  last  for  a  month  with- 
out sleep  by  sleeping  while  standing  up.) 
"So  now  we  wUl  tir  the  club.  Prisoners  don't 
last  more  than  two  or  three  sessions  of  this. 
Let  down  your  trousers  and  lie  down  on  the 
runner." 

The  colonel  sat  down  on  the  prisoner's 
back.  A.D.  was  going  to  count  the  blows.  He 
didn't  know  yet  what  a  blow  with  a  rubber 
truncheon  Is  on  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  effect 
Is  not  In  the  place  where  the  blow  Is  de- 
livered— It  blows  up  inside  the  bead.  After 
the  first  blow  the  victim  was  Insane  fi'om 
pain  and  broke  bis  nails  on  the  carpet. 
Ryiimln  beat  away.  (After  the  beating  the 
prisoner  could  not  walk  and.  of  course,  he 
was  not  carried.  They  Just  dragged  him  along 
the  flotw.  The  remnants  of  his  buttocks  soon 
swelled  up  to  the  point  that  he  could  not 
button  his  britches,  and  yet  there  were  prac- 
tically no  scars.  He  was  bit  by  a  violent  case 
of  diarrhea,  and,  sitting  there  on  the  latrine 
barrel  In  solitary  D,  laughed.  He  went 
through  a  second  and  third  session,  and  his 
skin  biirst,  and  Ryumln  went  wild,  and 
started  to  beat  him  In  the  stomach  and  broke 
through  the  Intestinal  wall.  In  the  form  of 
an  enormous  bemla  where  his  Intestines  pro- 
truded. And  the  prisoner  was  taken  off  to  the 
Butyrka  hospital  with  a  case  of  peritonitis 
and  for  the  time  being  the  attempts  to  com- 
pel blm  to  commit  a  foul  deed  wer»  broken 
off.) 

fPTOTn  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  31.  1873] 

"THg      Om.AC      Archtpelago,      1918-1956" 

SoLzmnrrrsTN  ok  His  Oww  Impmsonment 
(By  Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 

What  would  things  have  been  like  If  every 
security  operations  man  when  he  set  out  at 
night  to  make  arrests  was  uncertain  whether 
he  would  return  alive  and  would  have  to  say 
his  goodbys  to  his  own  family? 

Or  If  during  mass  arrests-las  for  example 
In  Leningrad,  when  they  arrested  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  rtty— people  had  not  Just  sat  there 
growing  pale  at  every  banging  of  the  down- 
stairs door  and  at  every  step  on  the  staircase 
but  had  boldly  set  up  in  their  entrances 
ambushes  consisting  of  several  persons  with 
axes,  hammers  and  pokers  or  with  whatever 
else  was  at  hand? 

The  police  organs  woiUd  very  quickly  have 
suffered  from  a  shortage  of  officers  and  trans- 
port, "and   notwithstanding   all   of   Stalin's 


thirst,  the  cursed  machine  would  have  ground 
to  a  halt ! 

If  .  .  .  If  .  .  . 

We  lacked  enough  love  of  freedom.  And 
even  more — a  consciousness  of  the  real  situ- 
ation. We  spent  ourselves  In  our  unrestrained 
outburst  In  1917,  and  then  we  made  haste  to 
be  submissive.  We  submitted  with  pleasure! 

I  myself  had  the  chance  to  shout  out  many 
times. 

On  the  nth  day  after  my  arrest  three 
Smersh  intelligence  parasites,  burdened  down 
more  by  four  suitcases  full  of  war  booty 
than  by  me  (on  me  they  had  come  to  rely  In 
the  course  of  the  long  trip)  brought  me  to 
the  Byelorussian  Station  in  Moscow. 

PRISONER    HELPS    HIS    GUARDS 

Not  one  of  three  knew  the  city  and  It  was 
up  to  me  to  pick  the  shortest  route  to  the 
prison.  I  had  to  conduct  them  personally  to 
the  Lubyanka,  where  I,  in  fact,  confused 
with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  building 
across  the  street  from  it. 

I  had  been  a  day  in  counter-intelligence 
prison  to  army  headquarters  and  three  days 
In  counter-lntelUgeace  prison  at  the  front 
command  where  my  cellmates  had  already 
educated  me  in  the  deceits  practiced  by  in- 
terrogators, their  threats  and  beatings;  in  the 
fact  that  once  a  person  had  been  arrested 
he  was  never  released;  and  in  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  "tenner,"  in  other  words  a  10-year 
sentence. 

So  why  did  I  keep  my  silence?  Why  did  I 
not  undertake  to  enlighten  the  deceived 
crowd  during  my  last  minute  out  In  the 
Of)en? 

Every  man  always  has  at  hand  a  dozen 
glib  little  reasons  why  he  is  right,  why  he 
does  not  sacrifice  himself. 

Some  still  have  hopes  of  a  favorable  out- 
come of  their  case  and  are  afraid  to  ruin 
their  chances  for  It  by  an  outcry. 

As  for  me.  I  am  silent  for  one  more  rea- 
son: because  these  Muscovites  who  have 
thronged  the  steps  of  the  escalators  are  none- 
theless too  few  for  me.  too  fewi  Here  my  cry 
will  be  heard  by  200  or  twice  200.  and  what 
about  the  200  million?  In  a  vague  and  un- 
clear way  I  have  the  vision  that  some  day  I 
will  cry  out  to  the  200  million. 

I  had,  probably,  the  easiest  kind  of  arrest 
one  can  imagine.  In  a  pallid  European  Feb- 
ruary It  took  me  from  our  narrow  salient  on 
the  Baltic  Sea  where,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view,  either  we  had  surroimded  the 
Germans  or  they  had  surrounded  us — and  it 
deprived  me  only  of  my  familiar  artUlery 
battery  and  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  three 
months  of  the  war. 

The  brigade  commander  called  me  to  his 
headquarters,  asked  for  my  pistol,  and  I 
turned  it  over  without  suspecting  any  evil 
Intentions.  Suddenly  from  a  tense,  immobile 
suite  of  staff  officers  In  the  comer  two  coun- 
ter-intelligence men  stepped  forward,  crossed 
the  room  in  several  leaps,  and  with  four 
hands  simultaneously  grabbed  at  the  star  on 
my  cap,  my  shoulder  boards,  my  officer's  belt, 
my  map  case,  and  shouted  theatrically: 

"You  are  under  arrest!" 

Burning  and  prickling  from  head  to  toes. 
all  I  could  find  to  exclaim  was: 

"Me?  What  for?" 

Even  though  there  Is  no  answer  to  this 
question,  surprisingly  I  received  one!  This  is 
worth  recalling,  because  it  Is  so  unlike  our 
general  custom.  Hardly  had  the  Smersh  men 
completed  their  process  of  "disemboweling" 
me  and  taken  from  me,  along  with  my  map 
case,  my  written  political  thoughts,  and— 
driven  by  the  rattling  of  the  window  panes 
under  German  sbellflre — begun  to  push  m© 
as  aulckly  as  possible  to  the  exit,  than  I  beard 
myself  firmly  addressed — yes!  Across  this 
mute  gap  created  by  the  falling  word  "ar- 
rested," across  this  boundary  line  of  plague, 


came  the  unthinkable,  magic  words  of  tbt 
brigade  commander: 

"Solzhenitsyn.  Come  back  here." 

With  a  sharp  turn  I  broke  from  the  handa 
of  the  Smersh  men  and  stepped  back  to  the 
brigade  conunander.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

"You  have  .  .  ."  be  asked  welghtilv,  "» 
friend  on  the  First  trkralnlan  Front?" 

"It's  forbidden!  You  have  no  right!"  the 
captain  and  the  major  of  counter-lntelU. 
gene©  shouted.  But  I  had  already  understood: 
I  knew  I  had  been  arrested  for  my  correl 
spondence  with  my  school  friend,  and  under- 
stood from  what  direction  to  expect  danger. 

Zakbar  Georgiyevlch  Travkln  could  have 
stopped  right  there!  But  no!  Continuing  hla 
attempt  to  wipe  his  slate  clean  and  to  stand 
erect  In  the  face  of  his  own  conscience  he 
rose  from  behind  his  desk — though  he  had 
never  before  stood  In  front  of  me — and  he 
reached  across  the  boundary  line  and  gave 
me  his  band — though  he  would  never  have 
reached  out  his  hand  to  me  had  I  remained 
a  free  man.  He  said  fearlessly  and  precisely: 

"I  wish  you  happiness,  captain  1" 

Not  only  was  I  no  longer  a  captain,  but  I 
was  an  exposed  enemy  of  the  people  (for 
among  us  every  person  from  the  moment  of 
arrest   Is  totally  exposed) . 

So  he  bad  wished  happiness — to  an  enemy? 

OntLS    OP    VASIOUS    NATIONS 

That  night  the  Smersh  officers  gave  up  the 
last  hope  ot  being  able  to  make  out  where  we 
were  on  the  map — la  fact,  they  never  had 
been  able  to  read  maps  anyway.  So  they 
turned  It  over  politely  and  asked  m©  to  tell 
the  driver  how  to  proceed  to  counter-intelli- 
gence at  army  headqxiarters.  I,  therefore,  led 
them  and  myself  to  that  prison,  and  in  grati- 
tude they  Immediately  put  me  not  In  Just  ■ 
simple  cell  but  in  a  punishment  cell. 

It  was  the  length  of  one  htmaan  body  and 
there  was  width  enotigh  for  three  to  He 
packed  in  tightly.  A  fourth  person  was  too 
much.  As  it  happened  I  was  the  fourth, 
pushed  in  after  midnight.  We  lay  on  the 
crushed  straw  floor.  TTiey  slept  and  I  burned. 

By  morning  they  awoke,  yawned,  grunted, 
pulled  up  their  legs,  moved  off  Into  various 
comers  and  our  acquaintance  began. 

"What  did  they  bring  you  here  for?" 

"I  haven't  the  least  Idea.  Do  th©  snakes 
tell  you?" 

However,  my  cellmate — tankmen  In  soft 
helmets — didn't  hide  anything.  Theirs  were 
three  honest,  straightforward  soldiers' 
hearts.  All  three  bad  been  officers. 

Their  shoulder  boards  had  been  viciously 
tom  off,  and  In  some  places  the  ootton  stuck 
out. 

Tbelr  tank  unit  bad  unfortunately  arrived 
for  repairs  In  the  village  where  Smersh 
cotmter-intelllgence  headquarters  of  the  48th 
Army  was  located.  Stlil  sweating  from  battle 
they  bad  gotten  drunk.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  they  broke  Into  a  bath  where,  as 
they  had  noticed,  two  husky  wenches  had 
gone  to  bathe.  The  girls,  half  dressed,  man- 
aged to  get  away.  But  It  turned  out  that  one 
was  the  property  of  tbe  Chief  of  Army  Coun- 
ter-intelligence, no  lees. 

Yes!  For  three  weeks  the  war  bad  been  go- 
ing on  within  Germany,  and  all  of  us  knew 
very  well :  If  the  girts  were  German  they  could 
be  raped  and  then  shot  and  this  was  almost 
a  battle  distinction;  If  they  were  Polish  girls 
or  our  own  Russian  girls  they  could  at  any 
rate  have  been  chased  naked  around  the  gar- 
den and  slapped  on  ttie  behind — an  am\ue- 
ment,  no  more.  But  because  this  one  was  the 
"military  campaign  wife"  of  the  Chief  of 
Counter-intelligence,  some  deep-in-the-rear 
sergeant  viciously  tore  off  from  three  front- 
line officers  the  ahoulder  boards  awarded 
them  by  the  front  command. 

Now,  new  Impressions  burned  into  our 
minds. 

"Out  for  toUet  time!  Hands  behind  yom 
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backs!"  shouted  a  master  sergeant  "hard- 
head." 

Around  the  peasant  courtyard  bad  been 
strung  a  circle  of  machine  gunners  guard- 
ing th©  path,  which  went  around  the  bam. 

Behind  the  bam  was  a  small  square  area 
In  which  the  snow  had  been  trampled  down 
and  not  yet  melted.  It  was  soiled  with  human 
feces,  so  thickly  and  chaotically  spread  that 
It  was  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  put  down 
one's  two  legs  and  squat.  However,  we  scat- 
tered ourselves  and  did  squat  down.  Two 
machine  gunners  grimly  set  up  their  machme 
pistols  cjpposite  our  lowly  positions  and  the 
master  sergeant  before  a  minute  had  passed 
shouted  brusquely: 

•WeU.  speed  It  up!  Here  with  us  they  do  It 
quloUy!" 

SMERSH    COUNTER-INTELIJCENCE 

Not  far  from  me  squatted  one  of  the  tank- 
men, a  native  of  Rostov,  a  tall  grim  senior 
lieutenant.  His  face  was  blackened  by  a  thin 
film  of  metallic  dust  or  smoke,  but  a  big  red 
SC8J  stretching  across  his  cheek  stood  out. 

"What  do  you  mean  here  with  us?"  he 
asked. 

"In  Smersh  counter-intelligence!"  proudly 
shot  back  the  master  sergeant.  (The  counter- 
intelligence men  used  to  love  that  tastelessly- 
thrown  together  word,  Smersh,  manufactured 
from  the  Initial  syllables  of  "death  to  spies." 
They  felt  it  served  to  frighten. 

"And  with  Its  we  do  It  slowly,"  thoughtfully 
replied  the  senior  lieutenant.  His  helmet  was 
pulled  back,  uncovering  the  still  untrlmmed 
hair  on  his  head.  His  oaken  battle-hardened 
rear  end  was  lifted  toward  the  pleasant  cool- 
ish  breeze. 

"What  do  you  mean — teith  us?"  the  mas- 
ter sergeant  barked  at  him  more  loudly  than 
he  needed  to. 

"In  the  Red  Army."  the  senior  lieutenant 
replied  quietly  from  his  heels,  measuring 
with  his  look  the  "hardhead"  hefty  master 
sergeant. 

S'jch  were  my  first  gulps  of  prison  air. 

Looking  back  on  my  Interrogation  from  my 
long  subsequent  Imprisonment  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  it.  I  might,  of  course,  have 
borne  myself  more  firmly;  and  In  all  proba- 
bility I  could  have  maneuvered  more  skill- 
fully. The  only  reason  these  recollections  do 
not  torment  me  with  remorse  Is  that,  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  avoided  getting  anyone  else  ar- 
rested. But  I  came  close  to  It. 

Although  we  were  front-line  officers  Niko- 
lai V.  and  I.  who  were  Involved  In  the  same 
case,  got  ourselves  Into  prison  with  a  child- 
ish piece  of  stupidity.  He  and  I  corresponded 
during  the  war.  between  two  sectors  of  the 
front;  and  though  we  knew  well  that  there 
was  wartime  censorship  of  letters  nontheless 
we  Indulged  in  nearly  outright  expression  of 
our  political  outrage  and  in  derogatory  re- 
marks directed  at  the  Wisest  of  the  Wise 
whom  we  labelled  with  the  transparently 
obvious  coded  nickname,  taken  from  under- 
world Jargon,  of  the  Big  Shot — In  place  of 
Father. 

The  contents  of  out  letters  was  sufficient 
to  give  quite  adequate  material.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  concepts  of  those  times,  for 
sentencing  us  both.  Therefore  my  Interro- 
gator did  not  have  to  Invent  something  for 
me.  And  he  merely  tried  to  cast  his  noose 
on  all  of  those  to  whom  I  have  ever  written 
«■  who  have  ever  written  to  me. 

My  Interrogator  employed  no  other  means 
with  me  than  sleeplessness,  falsehoods  and 
threats — completely  legal  methods. 

Before  becoming  an  officer  I  had  spent  half 
ft  year  as  an  oppressed  soldier.  And  it  might 
have  seemed  that  It  would  have  penetrated 
through  my  thick  hide  what  It  meant  to  be 
ftlways  ready  to  obey  people  who  perhaps 
were  not  worthy  of  you,  and  to  do  It  with 
ft  hungry  stomach  to  boot.  And  so  I  ought 


to  have  mastered  the  bitterness  of  service 
as  a  soldier  of  the  rank  and  file  and  remem- 
ber how  my  hide  froze  on  me  and  how  It  was 
flayed  from  my  body.  And  did  I?  Not  at  all. 
They  pinned  for  consolation  two  little  stars 
on  my  shoulder  boards,  and  then  a  third,  and 
then  a  fourth.  And  I  forgot  every  bit  of  all 
that! 

But  had  I  at  least  kept  my  students  love 
for  freedom?  But,  you  see.  we  had  never  ever 
had  any  such  thing.  We  bad  Instead  a  love 
for  military  organization,  a  love  for  marches. 

Then  the  officers'  Insignia  were  fastened  on 
our  tabs. 

I  addressed  fathers  and  grandfathers  with 
the  Intimate  personal  pronoun — while  they 
addressed  me,  of  course,  with  the  formal  pro- 
noun. I  sent  them  out  under  shellfire  to  re- 
pair several  wires  Just  so  my  superiors  should 
not  reproach  me.  I  ate  my  officers'  butter 
with  pastry,  without  giving  a  thought  as  to 
why  I  had  a  right  to  It,  and  why  the  rank 
and  file  soldiers  did  not. 

I  ascribed  to  myself  unselfish  dedication. 
And  yet  meanwhile  I  was  a  fully  prepared 
executioner.  And  If  I  had  gotten  Into  an 
N.K.V.D.  school  under  Yezhov  mayt>e  I  would 
have  matured  Just  In  time  for  Berta. 

So  If  any  reader  expects  this  book  to  be 
a  political  expos*  he  better  slam  Its  covers 
shut  right  now. 

During  prison  walks  I  tried  to  get  Into  the 
same  pair  with  Suzl.  We  talked  together  In 
the  cell,  but  we  liked  to  try  to  speak  about 
the  main  things  here.  We  did  not  come  to- 
gether quickly.  It  took  some  time.  But  he  had 
already  managed  to  tell  me  much.  FYom  my 
childhood  on  I  knew  out  of  somewhere  that 
my  life  purpose  was  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  and  that  nothing  else  con- 
cerned me.  For  comprehension  of  the  revolu- 
tion I  had  long  since  required  nothing  ex- 
cept Marxism.  Everything  else  that  came  up 
I  cut  off  from  myself  and  turned  away  from. 
But  here  fate  brought  me  together  with  Suzl. 
He  had  had  a  completely  different  field  of 
Inspiration.  Now  he  was  telling  me,  with 
fascination,  about  everything  that  was  his. 
About  Estonia  and  democracy.  Even  though 
I  had  never  expected  to  become  Interested 
previously  in  Estonia,  or  bourgeois  democ- 
racy, nonetheless  I  kept  listening  and  lis- 
tening to  his  loving  stories  of  20  free  years 
of  that  unsensatlonal  work -loving  small  peo- 
ple consisting  of  big  men  with  their  slow, 
fundamental  ways.  I  listened  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Estonian  Constitution  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  best  of  European 
experience,  and  how  their  one-house  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  100  members  had  worked. 
And  It  was  not  clear  why,  but  I  began  to 
like  It  all  and  all  of  It  began  to  be  stored 
away  In  my  experience. 

SONS    TAKEN    BY    ARMIES 

We  struck  at  Estonia  In  1940,  and  again 
In  1941,  and  again  In  1944.  Some  of  their 
sons  were  taken  by  the  Russian  Army,  and 
others  by  the  German  Army,  and  still  others 
ran  off  Into  the  woods.  And  elderly  Tallinn 
Intellectuals  discussed  how  they  might  man- 
age to  break  out  of  that  vicious  circle,  break 
away  somehow  and  live  for  themselves  by 
themselves. 

Neither  Churchill  nor  Roosevelt  cared  In 
the  least  about  them;  but  ''Uncle  Joe"  had 
his  plans  for  them  all  right.  As  soon  as  the 
Soviet  armies  entered  Tallinn,  all  of  these 
dreamers  were  seized  during  the  very  first 
nights  in  their  Tallinn  apartments.  And  16 
of  them  were  imprisoned  In  the  Moscow  Lu- 
byanka In  various  cells,  one  In  each,  and 
were  being  charged  under  Section  68-2  with 
a  criminal  desire  for  national  self -determina- 
tion. 

It  was  all  like  a  dream.  In  February,  1963, 
politely  accompanied  by  a  colonel  who  was 
also  a  Conununlst  party  organizer,  I  entered 


the  room  with  the  round  colonnade  In  which, 
they  say,  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  UJ3.S.R.  meet,  with  an  enor- 
mous horseshoe-llke  table,  and  Inside  It  an- 
other round  table  and  seven  antique  chairs. 
Seventy  officials  of  the  Military  Collegium 
heard  me  out.  1  said  to  them:  "What  a  re- 
markable day  this  is!  Although  I  was  sen- 
tenced first  to  camp,  then  to  eternal  exile,  I 
never  saw  face  to  face  a  single  Judge.  And 
now  I  see  all  of  you  assembled  here  together" 
(And  they,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  living 
zek  with  eyes  which  they  had  rubbed  open.) 

But  It  turned  out  that  It  bad  not  been 
they!  Yes.  Now  they  said  that  It  was  not 
they.  They  assured  me  that  those  were  no 
longer  here.  Some  had  retired  on  honorable 
pensions.  A  few  had  been  removed.  (Ulrlkh, 
the  most  outstanding  executioner  of  all.  had 
been  removed,  it  turned  out,  back  In  Stalm's 
time.  In  1950  for,  believe  It  or  not,  leniency.) 

Some  of  them — there  were  few  of  these — 
had  even  been  tjfed  under  Khrushchev,  and 
these  had  threatened  from  the  bench:  "To- 
day you  are  trying  us  and  tomorrow  we  will 
try  you.  watch  out!"  But  like  all  the  begin- 
nings of  Khrushchev  this  movement  too. 
which  had  been  at  first  very  energetic,  was 
soon  forgotten  by  him  and  dropped  and  never 
got  so  far  as  to  become  an  Irreversible 
change,  which  means  that  things  were  left 
where   they   had    been    before. 

They  vied  with  each  other  In  telling  me 
things  and  I  kept  looking  about  myself  and 
being  astonished.  They  were  people!  Really 
people !  They  were  smiling !  They  were  ex- 
plaining how  they  wished  only  good. 

Well,  and  if  things  ttirn  about  In  such 
a  way  that  once  again  it  is  up  to  them  to 
try  me?  Right  there  in  that  hall — and  they 
were  showing  me  the  main  hall. 

Well,  so  they  will  try  me. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.   1974] 

Excerpt  Prom  "Gui.ag  Archipelago"  on  Law 

IN  SoviEr  Union  Today 

^Moscow.  February  12. — Following  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  seventh  section  of  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago.  1918-56,"  made  available 
by  the  author.  Aleltsandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  be- 
fore his  arrest  today.  The  translation  is  by 
The  New  York  Times. ) 

Author's  preface :  Persistent  summonses 
to  the  prosecutor  s  office  have  forced  me  to 
express  my  thoughts  on  the  present  state 
of  legality  (lawlessness)  in  our  country.  This 
impels  me  to  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  my  views,  so  for  this  reason  I  am  pub- 
lishing ahead  of  time  an  excerpt  from  the 
seventh  part  of  "Gultig  Archipelago."  As  In- 
dicated, my  book  Is  devoted  to  the  period 
1918-56.  However,  in  the  seventh  part  r'No 
Stalin")  there  are  pages  devoted  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  This  excerpt  Is  taken  from 
these  phages. 

Our  Law  Is  powerful,  slippery,  and  unlike 
anything  else  on  earth  known  as  "the  law." 

The  foolish  Romans  Invented  the  Idea  that 
"the  law  has  no  retroactive  force."  But  In 
our  country  It  does!  A  reactionary  old  prov- 
erb murmurs  that  "the  law  cannot  be  writ- 
ten ex  post  facto."  But  In  our  country  it  can! 

If  a  fashionable  new  Decree  has  t>een  Is- 
sued, and  the  Law  Is  Itching  to  apply  It  to 
those  who  were  arrested  earlier  well  why  not. 
It's  possible!  This  was  what  happened  with 
currency  speculators  and  bribes-takers;  lists 
were  sent  to  Moscow  from  various  places,  for 
example  Kiev.  mEU'klng  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  the  decree  should  be  applied  re- 
troactively (either  by  stretchintf  out  their 
sentences  or  by  finishing  them  off  with  nine 
grams  [a  bullet.  In  prison  slang].  And  the 
measures  were  applied. 

Yet  with  all  that,  our  Law  completely 
falls  to  remember  the  sin  of  Bearing  False 
Witness.  It  generally  does  not  even  consider 
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It  a  crime  I  Legion  are  the  false  witnesses  who 
flourish  among  us,  advancing  to>wartl  a  re- 
s{>ectable  oM  age,  and  basking  In  the  golden 
sunset  of  their  days.  Our  country  Is  the  only 
one  In  all  history  and  In  the  whole  world 
that  pampers  perjurers! 

And  stUl  our  Law  falls  to  punish  the  Killer- 
Judges  and  the  Killer-Prosecutors.  They  all 
serve  honorably,  and  for  long  years,  and 
nobly  pass  into  old  age. 

And  still  you  cannot  deny  that  our  Law 
shakes  and  shudders,  which  Is  character- 
istic for  any  trembling  creative  process.  This 
18  how  the  Law  lurches  from  side  to  side- 
one  year,  criminality  falls  sharply '—arrest 
fewer,  put  fewer  on  trial,  and  let  the  con- 
victed out  on  ball!  And  then  it  lurches  the 
other  way:  there  Is  no  end  to  the  scoundrels' 
No  more  ball!  Make  the  prisons  tougher,  the 
sentences  longer,  punish  the  bastards ! 

But  despite  all  the  buffetlngs  of  the 
Btcrm,  the  ship  of  the  Law  majestically  and 
calmly  sails  on.  The  hlgh^  Judges  and  the 
highest  prosecutors  are  experienced  men, 
and  such  squalls  do  not  surprise  them.  They 
conduct  their  Plenums,  they  hand  down 
their  rulings — and  each  new  tack  Is  ex- 
plained as  being  long-desired,  as  the  out- 
growth  of  our  entire  historical  development, 
and  as  fortold  by  the  One  and  Only  True 
Teaching. 

The  ship  of  our  Law  Is  ready  for  all  such 
lurchlngs.  And  If  tomorrow  orders  are  given 
onco  more  to  send  nUUlons  to  prison  for 
their  way  of  thinking,  to  exile  whole  peo- 
ples (the  same  ones  as  before  or  others)  or 
rebelUoiTs  dty  populations,  and  once  more 
to  hang  four-digit  prison  numbers  on  peo- 
ple—the powerful  hull  will  scarcely  tremble, 
nor  will  the  prow  waver. 

And  an  that  remains  is  what  Derzhavln 
wrote  fOavrUa  R.  Derzhavln,  Russian  poet 
who  lived  from  1743-1816],  that  only  those 
who  have  experienced  It  themselves  can 
know  In  their  hearts  that: 

An  unjust  court  U  more  evil  than  hiah- 
tcay  robbery. 

Where  else  Is  It  possible,  imder  what  other 
earthly  system  of  law  apart  from  ours.  Is  It 
possible  to  harness  people  with  25-year 
terms,  running  Into  the  seventies!  Then 
suddenly  a  new  criminal  code  appears 
(1961)   with  a  maximum  of  15  years. 

Even  a  first-year  law  student  would 
understand  this  to  mean  that  those  25-year 
terms  are  canceled.  But  in  our  country,  they 
are  not  canceled!  You  can  cry  yourself 
hoarse,  you  can  bang  your  head  against  the 
wall,  but  still  they  are  not  canceled. 

This  Is  the  lot  of  people  who  were  not 
touched  by  the  epidemic  of  Khrushchevlan 
liberations,  our  forsaken  comrades  In  prison 
gangs,  who  sh&red  cells  with  us  and  whom 
we  met  In  transit  camps.  In  our  own  re- 
newed existence,  we  have  long  ago  forgotten 
them,  and  yet  there  they  are,  stUl  lest,  still 
sullenly  and  vacantly  tramping  around 
those  same  two-bit  plots  of  much-trodden 
earth,  still  behind  the  barbed  wire  and  the 
watch  towers. 

LKAOBU  COME  AMD  GO 

The  pwtralts  (of  leaders)  change  In  the 
newspapers,  the  speeches  from  rostrums 
change,  they  fight  against  the  cult  [of 
6UUn  I .  then  they  call  off  the  fight.  But  the 
long-termers,  Stalin's  godsons,  are  still 
inside. 

Th»  chilling  prison  biographies  of  certain 
of  them  have  been  related  by  Karavanaky. 

(Yuri  Karavansky,  a  Ukrainian  sentenced 
to  25  years  under  Stalin,  reprieved  during 
the  BUirusbchev  era  after  16  years  in  prison, 
who  married,  entered  a  university  and  was 
then  re-arrested  to  serve  the  nine  remaining 
years  of  his  original  term.) 

Oh,  freedom-loving  "leftist"  thinkers  of 
the  West!  Oh,  leftist  Laborites!  Oh.  progres- 


sive American,  Oerman  and  French  stu- 
dents! For  you,  all  this  counts  for  little. 
For  you,  my  entire  book  amounts  to 
nothing.  You  will  only  understand  it  all 
when  they  bellow  at  you — "hands  behind 
your  back" — as  you  yourselves  trudge  off  to 
our  archipelago. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  political  prisoners  is 
no  longer  comparable  with  Stalinist  times. 
They  are  reckoned  not  In  millions  and  not  In 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

Does  this  mean  the  Law  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf?  or  has  the  direction  of  the  ship 
changed? 

EAST  TO  MAKE  ARRESTS 

Formerly,  it  was  easy  to  take  away  anyone 
under  58-10  [the  article  In  the  former  crim- 
inal code  covering  anti-Soviet  activity  and 
propaganda],  even  a  tailor  who  [acciden- 
tally] stuck  a  needle  Into  a  newspaper  por- 
trait [of  Stalin  |. 

Nowadays,  anyone  objectionable  [to  the 
authorities]  can  ba  taken  away  under  the 
law  covering  ordinary  crimes.  Much  has  been 
published  and  printed  In  the  way  of  Funda- 
mentals. Decrees,  laws,  both  contradictory 
and  coordinated,  but  It  Is  not  according  to 
them  that  the  country  lives,  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  them  that  arrests  are  made,  It  Is  not 
according  to  them  that  trials  are  held,  and 
It  is  not  according  to  them  that  expert  wit- 
nesses are  called. 

Only  in  those  cases  where  the  subject  of 
investigation  or  court  examination  does  not 
Infringe  on  the  Interests  of  the  state,  the 
reigning  Ideology,  the  personal  Interests  or 
tranquillity  of  any  person  In  a  high  place- 
only  In  such  cases  may  court  officials  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  not  calling  anyone,  of 
not  receiving  Instructions  from  anyone,  and 
with  clear  conscience  Judge  the  case  on  Its 
own  merits. 

All  oth&r  cases — the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  them,  both  crltnlnal  and  civil,  and  here 
there  is  no  dlfferenca— cannot  help  but  touch 
on  Important  Interests,  such  as  those  of  the 
chairman  of  a  collective  f&rm  or  village  coun- 
cil, a  shop  superintendent,  a  factory  director, 
the  manager  of  an  apartment  complex,  a 
precinct  captain,  an  Inspector  or  a  chief  of-, 
police,  a  chief  doctor  or  senior  economist, 
the  heads  of  departments.  Government  agen- 
cies, special  sections  [for  security)  or  per- 
sonnel departments,  secretaries  heading  dis- 
trict and  regional  party  organizations,  and 
so  on  up  the  ladder : 

DISCREET  PHONE  CALLS 

And  in  all  the.se  cases,  discreet  telephone 
calls  are  exchanged  between  on  quiet  office 
and  another,  unhurried,  low-keyed,  friendly 
voices  advise,  correct  little  errors  give  gen- 
eral directions  on  how  to  handle  the  legal 
case  cr  some  ordinary  Individual  caught  up 
In  a  web  of  Incomprehensible  intrigues  of 
higher-ups,  unknown  to  him. 

And  the  little  trusting  reader  of  news  papers 
comes  into  the  courtroom  with  righteo  isness 
beating  in  his  breast,  with  reasonable  argu- 
ments prepared,  and  tremblingly  lays  them 
out  before  the  dozing  masks  of  his  jx  dges. 
not  suspecting  that  his  sentence  has  al-eady 
been  decided — and  that  there  are  NO  means 
of  appeal.  NO  time  ltmlt«  or  methods  to  cor- 
rect the  most  evU,  self-serving  decision, 
though  the  heart  burns  with  the  Injustice 
of  it  all. 

There  is  simply  a  Wall.  And  its  bricks  are 
laid  in  a  mortar  of  lies. 

We  have  called  this  chapter  "The  Law 
Today."  But  really  it  should  be  called :  "There 
Is  No  Law." 

The  same  perfldions  secrecy,  the  same  fog 
of  unrighteousness  hangs  In  the  air  around 
ua.  hangs  over  our  oltles  more  densely  than 
the  city  smoke  itself. 

A  powerful  State  towers  over  Its  second 
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half-century,  embraced  in  hoops  of  steel.  The 
hoops  are  there  Indeed  but  not  the  law. 


ENROLLED  KTT.Ti  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  28,  1974,  he 
pr3sented  to  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2589)  to  as- 
sure, through  energy  conservation,  end- 
use  rationing  of  fuels,  and  other  means, 
that  the  essential-  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleft 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  TO  CON- 
SIDER PAY  RAISE  BILL  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Senate,  which,  un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  discuss  with  anyone 
else,  relative  to  the  pay  bill  being  made 
the  pending  business  tomorrow  after 
morning  business,  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  pending  business 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow; that  there  will  be  no  stalling,  no 
delaying  tactics.  If  there  is,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  cloture 
motion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  ABANDONED 
MONEY  ORDERS  AND  TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2705)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  abandoned  money  or- 
ders and  traveler's  checks. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  be 
ready  to  vote  in  a  little  while,  but  not  at 
this  minute,  because  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  matter. 


I  have  consulted  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BtTCKi(EY)  and  also 
with  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  shares  my  very  strong 
views  as  to  the  really  unfair  p>osition  in 
which  we  have  been  put.  He  wishes  me 
to  express  from  him,  as  an  attorney  gen- 
eral, his  deep  feeling  of  protest  at  this 
retroactive  provisions  which  is  unjustifi- 
able— at  least  to  him — and  I  really  feel 
is  unjustifiable  on  any  conceivable 
ground  of  orderliness  of  Grovenunent.  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  operate. 

This  is  a  ver>'  bad  precedent.  I  have 
said  myself  on  many  occasions  that  we 
are  not  bound  by  anything  we  do  as  a 
precedent,  unless  we  want  to  make  it  a 
precedent  that  will  be  invoked.  We  do 
not  want  to  follow  such  a  precedent.  I 
hope  we  never  have  to.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  I  have  made  that  point  crys- 
tal clear.  I  question  whether  any  other 
Senator  would  make  the  matter  more 
clear:  as,  for  example,  an  amendment 
I  would  have  proposed  to  change  the 
date  from  January  1,  1974,  back  to  some 
other  date.  But  that  could  not  be  done 
unless  it  were  the  product  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  by  way  of  set- 
tlement, a  settlement  which  could  not 
be  obtained.  I  thought  I  had  come  into 
agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  a  settlement  not  being 
desired,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
only  compromise  the  principle  as  laid 
down  by  the  Court  as  a  matter  of  juridi- 
cal principle.  I  emphasize:  not  a  com- 
promise, but  on  a  straight  question  of 
juridical  principle,  requiring  no  retro- 
active provision. 

My  amendment  having  failed  on  a 
motion  to  table  by  a  vote  of  74  to  10.  a 
margin  which  I  think  takes  us  beyond 
the  feeling  of  some  Senators  that  the 
vote  may  have  been  the  other  way  had 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  test  out  the 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  other 
way  that  it  can  be  tested  is  by  a  motlOTi  I 
am  about  to  make.  Then  Senators  can 
decide  whether  It  Is  really  unfair  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  legislation  prospectively. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  On  that 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  ycEis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  P»*esident.  I  wish  to 
say  only  one  word  and  then  I  wlH  be 


through.  If  Senators  will  wait  a  moment, 
we  will  be  able  to  vote. 

I  just  heard  a  statement  that  makes 
me  worried.  I  hope  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  only  thing  I  am  arguing  for  is  the 
right  and  the  power  of  the  State.  The 
American  Express  Co.  or  any  other  issuer 
of  traveler's  checks  or  money  orders  does 
not  get  anything  from  this  bill  in  either 
case.  The  only  matter  concerned  is  what 
State  can  escheat  the  funds,  the  State 
of  the  domicile  corporation  or  the  State 
where  the  money  order  or  traveler's 
check  is  issued. 

My  basic  argument  is  against  the  10- 
year  retroactivity.  There  is  no  question 
about  any  money  going  to  any  corpora- 
tion, the  American  Express  Corp.  or  any 
other  corporation. 

It  is  only  an  issue  as  to  what  State 
gets  it. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear,  since  I 
thought  there  might  have  been  some 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  recommit.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbrighi).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holldigs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  fsmiily. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  anno\jnce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  8, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 
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YE.\S — 8 

Buckley 

Fannin 

McClure 

Case 

Hathaway 

Williams 

Dole 

Javlts 

NAYS— 76 

Abourezk 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Aiken 

Bible 

Church 

AUen 

Blden 

Clark 

Baker 

Brock 

Ccoi 

Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Be4Lll 

Bj-rd, 

Cranston 

Bellmon 

Harry  P..  Vr. 

Curtis 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  tXimecld 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Eapleton 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoir 

Krvln 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Fong 

McClellan 

Schwelker 

Griffin 

McGee 

Scott,  Hugh 

Gurney 

McGovern 

Scott. 

Hansrn 

Mclntyre 

wmiam  L 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Hanke 

Meizenbaum 

Stafford 

Haskell 

Men  dale 

S'ennls 

Hatfield 

Montova 

Stevens 

Heims 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hrusjta 

Muskle 

Symington 

Hughes 

Nel.^n 

Tart 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Tower 

Johnston 

Pell 

TTinnev 

Kennedy 

Froxmire 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Young 

Fulbright 

Long 

Goldwater 

i'ackwood 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  passage  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  assured 
the  leadership  that  we  had  no  desire  lo 
drag  our  feet  on  this  matter.  I  consider 
the  vote  that  was  just  cast  as  deciding 
the  question,  and  am  ready  to  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TO\VER.  Third  reading,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amend.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  or  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass  (putting  the  question '  ? 

The    bill    iS.    2705)     was    passed    as 

follows : 

S.  2705 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  aban- 
doned money  orders  and  traveler  s  checks 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&X 
rrNDiNGS 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(1)  the  books  and  records  of  banking  and 
financial  organizations  and  busln&is  asso- 
ciations engaged  In  issuing  and  selling  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks  do  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  practice,  show  the  last  known 
addresses  of  purchasers  of  such  Instruments: 

(2)  a  substantial  majority  of  such  pur- 
chasers reside  In  the  States  where  such  in- 
struments are  purchased; 

(3)  the  States  wherein  the  purchasers  of 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks  reside 
should,  as  a  nuiiter  of  equity  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
such  Instruments  In  the  event  of  abandon- 
ment; 

(4)  It  is  a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce 
th'at  the  proceeds  of  such  instruments  are 
not  being  distributed  to  the  States  entitled 
thereto,  and 

(5)  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  retrieving 
addresses  of  purchasers  of  money  orders  and 
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traveler's  checks  Is  an  additional  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  since  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  most  purchasers  reside  In  the 
State  of  purchase  of  such  instruments. 

DEFINlnOlfS 

Sec.  a.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "banking  organisation"  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank,  safe  de- 
posit company,  or  a  private  banker  engaged 
in  business  In  the  United  States: 

(2)  "business  association"  means  any  cor- 
poration (other  than  a  public  corporation), 
Joint  stock  company,  business  trust,  part- 
nership, or  any  association  for  business  pur- 
poses of  two  or  more  Individuals;  and 

(3)  "financial  organization"  means  any 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  credit  union,  or  Investment 
company  engaged  In  business  In  the  United 
States. 

STATI   BNTTTLED   TO   X8CHXAT   OR   TAKE   CUSTODT 

S«c.  3.  Where  any  sum  Is  payable  on  a 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  other  similar 
written  Instrument  (other  than  a  third  party 
bank  check)  on  which  a  banking  or  flnancl^ 
organization  or  a  business  association  Is  df 
roctly  liable— 

( 1 )  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  btLsiness  as- 
socUUon  show  the  State  tn  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar  writ- 
ten Instrument  was  pvuxhased.  that  State 
shall  be  entitled  excluisvely  to  escheat  or  take 
custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such  instru- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  that  State's  power 
under  Its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take  custody 
of  such  sum; 

(2)  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
sociation do  not  show  the  State  in  which 
such  money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
written  Instrument  was  purchased,  the  State 
in  which  the  banking  or  financial  organiza- 
tion or  business  association  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  shall  be  entitled  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar  writ- 
ten Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that  States 
power  under  Its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take 
custody  of  such  sum.  until  another  State 
shall  demonstrate  by  written  evidence  that 
It  Is  the  State  of  purchase;  or 

(3)  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
sociation Bhow  the  State  in  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
written  Instrument  was  purchased  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  purchase  do  not  provide 
for  the  escheat  or  custodial  taking  of  the  sum 
payable  on  such  Instrument,  the  State  In 
which  the  banking  or  financial  organization 
or  business  association  has  its  principal  place 
of  btislneflB  shall  be  entlUed  to  escheat  or 
take  custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar  writ- 
ten instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that  State's 
power  under  its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take 
custody  of  such  sum,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  State  of  purchase  to  recover  such  sxun 
from  the  State  of  principal  place  of  business 
If  and  when  the  law  of  the  State  of  purchase 
makes  provision  for  escheat  or  custodial 
taking  of  such  sxun. 

AFPUCABIUTT 

S«c.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  sums 
payable  on  money  orders,  traveler's  checks, 
and  similar  written  ihstrximents  deemed 
abandoned  on  or  after  February  1,  19«6. 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sums  have 
been  paid  over  to  a  State  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1»74. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  as 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Record  show  that 
I  voted  "nay"  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  show.  What  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMZNici).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


PAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  666,  S.  2747,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2747  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  5,  after  the 
word  'of",  strike  out  "1973"  and  insert 
"1974";  in  Une  6,  after  the  word  "this", 
strike  out  "title"  and  Insert  "Act";  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  th-a  word  "of",  strike 
out  "1973"  and  insert  "1974";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973" 
and  insert  "1974";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "1973"  and  Insert 
"1974";  on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "1978"  and  insert  "1974"; 
on  page  4.  line  13.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "1973"  and  insert  "1974";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"1973"  and  Insert  "1974";  in  line  24, 
after  tha  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973" 
and  insert  "1974";  on  page  5,  line  6,  after 
the  word  'an",  strike  out  "hour",  and 
Insert  "hour.":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7,  strike  out  "except  that.  In  the  case  of 
an  employee  whose  wage  order  rate  was 
increased  <  pursuant  to  tbe  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  industry  committee 
convened  under  section  8)  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  26,  1973,  and 
ending  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to 
such  employee  shall  be  increased  only  if 
the  amount  of  the  increase  during  such 
period  was  less  than  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable increase  prescribed  by  clause 
<i)  or  <ii>  of  this  subparagraph  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  Increase  during  such  period  and 
such  otherwise  applicable  increase.";  on 
page  6.  line  20.  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "1973"  and  Insert  "1974  ";  in  line  22. 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973"' 
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and  insert  "1974";  on  page  7.  line  9 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973" 
and  insert  "1974";  on  page  14.  line  18 
after  the  word'  "of",  strike  out  "1973" 
and  Insert  "1974";  on  page  15,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  26,  strike  out  "1973" 
and  insert  "1974";  on  page  16,  line  18 
after  the  word  "constitute",  strike 
"  "wages"  "  and  InBert  "  'wages'  ";  on 
page  21,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "1973"  and  insert  '1974";  in  line  16 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973'' 
and  insert  "1974";  on  page  23,  line  4 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973'' 
and  insert  "1974";  on  page  25,  Une  4 
after  the  word  "of*,  strike  out  "1973'- 
and  Insert  "1974";  In  line  11,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  It  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "1973"  and  Insert  "1974"- 
on  page  27,  line  9.  after  "(a)",  strike 
out  "Effective  January  1,  1974,  sections" 
and  insert  "Sections";  in  Une  15,  after 
'Cb)",  strike  out  "Effective  January  i 
1974,  section"  and  insert  "Section";  on 
page  28,  line  8,  after  "(a)",  strike  out 
"Effective  January  1,  1974,  section"  and 
insert  "Section";  in  line  13,  after  "(1)», 
strike  out  "Effective  January  1,  1974 
section"  and  Insert  "Section";  on  page 
30,  line  11,  after  "(1)",  strike  out  "Ef- 
fective January  1,  1974,  section"  and 
insert  "Section";  on  page  33,  Une  15, 
after  the  word  "of,  strike  out  "1973" 
and  Insert  "1974";  on  page  37,  line  22, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973"  and 
insert  "1974";  on  page  41,  line  24,  after 
the  word  "may",  strike  out  "be"  and 
insert  "by";  on  page  42,  Une  18,  after 
"(b)".  strike  out  "Effective  January  1, 
1974,  section"  and  insert  "Section";  on 
page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  17, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(e)";  and 
on  page  44,  line  8,  after  "(a) ",  strike  out 
"(4)"  and  insert  "(4),";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asBembled, 

SHORT  tttle;  reverences  to  act 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
pealed Is  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  VS.C. 
201-219). 

INCREABE    IN    MnflMTTM    WAGE    RATE    rOR    EM- 
PLOYEES   COVERED    BEFORE    1986 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  fS  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  and 
not  less  than  $2.20  an  hoxir  thereafter,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICTTLrURAL  EMPLOTEES  COVERED  IN  IBS* 
AND   1873 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  ",  tttle  IX  of  the  EducaUon 
Amendments  of  1972.  or  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974"  after 
"1968",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(1)  not  leas  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  Una  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 

"(2)   not  less  than  $8  an  hour  during  the 
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aecond  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments, 

•'(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

INCREASE    IN     MINIMUM    WAGE    RATE    rOB 
AGRICULTURAL    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  (5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  second  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  thereafter.". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any 
employee  employed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
(2)  by  an  establishment  which  is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other 
retail  or  service  establishment  which  em- 
ploys such  employee  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  or  offering  of  food 
or  beverages  for  human  consumption,  either 
on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as  cater- 
ing, banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter 
service,  to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to 
members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs. 
The  minimum  wage  rate  of  such  an  employee 
shall  be  determined  under  this  Act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  minimum  wage  rate 
for  employees  employed  In  a  State  of  the 
United  States  Is  determined  under  this  Act. 
As  used  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
State'  does  not  Include  a  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6 
la  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2), 
i3).  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5),  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
U  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate  appli- 
cable to  such  employee  shall  be  increased 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  If  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.16  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
»econd  and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
to  such  employees  on  the  date  before  such 
first  day  shall— 

"(1)  if  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour 
be  increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"Ml)  If  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 
In  the  case  of  an  employee  employed  In  agri- 
culture who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  industry  committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  5.  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)(6) 
would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose  hourly 
wage  is  Increased  above  the  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed by  such  wage  order  or  by  a  subsidy 


(or  income  supplement)  paid,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Increases  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  such  wage  order  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  employee's  hourly  wage  rate  is 
Increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  supple- 
ment) above  the  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  is  made  applicable  by  the 
amendments  made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  the 
Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
StandEirds  Amendments  of  1974,  appoint  a 
special  industry  committee  In  accordance 
with  section  5  to  recommend  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  un- 
der subsection  (b)  or  $1.00  and  hour,  which- 
ever is  greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  ( b ) .  The  rate  recommended  by 
the  special  industry  committee  ahaU  (A)  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendation,  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  and  (B)  except  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ees of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  be  Increased  in 
accordance  with,  paragraph  (2)  (B) . 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  Increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or 
of  the  wage  rate  recommended  under  para- 
graph ( 3 ) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or 
$1.00.  whichever  is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  wsige  rate  of  any  employee  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  shall,  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  Increase  under 
parEigraph  (2)(B),  be  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1.00,  whichever 
Is  higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  Is 
to  be  Increased  under  this  subsection  to  a 
wage  rate  which  equals  or  Is  greater  than 
the  wage  rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
which,  but  for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, would  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee, this  subsection  shall  be  Inapplicable 
to  such  employee  and  the  applicable  rate 
under  such  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
employee. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be 
In  effect  unless  such  minimum  wage  rate 
has  been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  re- 
commendation of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee convened  under  section  8)  fixing  a 
higher  minimum  wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
In  section  6(a)  or  6(b),  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable but  for  section  e(c),  unless  there 
is  substantial  documentary  evidence,  includ- 
ing pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  years  or  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  public  agencies  other  appro- 
priate information,  in  the  record  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  industry,  or  a  predominant 
portion  thereof,  is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 
(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a)  is 


amended  by  inserting  after  "modify"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  provision  for  the  i>*y- 
ment  of  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
rate)". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  In  each  such  In- 
dustry" In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  which  would  apply  in  each 
such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (5) 
of  section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed  In  paragraph 

(1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  effect  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  the 
case  may  be) ". 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Section  3  (d)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  pwrson  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  tn  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  and 
Includes  a  public  agency,  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  sigent  of  such 
labor  organization." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  (1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragr^ha 

(2)  and  (3) .  the  term  'employee'  means  any 
Individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  em- 
ployed by  a  public  agency,  such  term 
means — 

"(A)  any  Individual  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — 

"(\)  as  a  civilian  In  the  military  depart- 
ments (as  defined  In  section  102  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code> , 

"(11)  In  any  executive  agency  (as  defined 
In  section  105  of  such  title) , 

"(ill)  m  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  which 
has  positions  In  the  competitive  service, 

"(Iv)  in  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Porces.  or 

"(V)  m  the  Library  of  Congress: 

"(B)  any  individual  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission:  and 

"(C)  any  Individual  employed  by  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  in- 
terstate governmental  agency,  other  than 
such  an  Individual — 

"(1)  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  him:  and 

"(11)  who — 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political   subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(II)  Is  selected  by  the  holder  or  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff. 

"(Ill)  Is  appointed  by  such  an  officeholder 
to  serve  on  a  pKjUcymakIng  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  Is  an  Immediate  adviser  to  such 
an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutional or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

"(3)  Por  purposes  of  subsection  (u).  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture If  such  Individual  is  the  parent,  spovise. 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  employer's 
immediate  family.". 

(3)  Section  3(h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  busineas. 
Industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  individuals  are 
gainfully   employed". 

(4)  Section  3(r)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or"  at  the  and  of  paragraph    (2)    and  by 
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inaerting  after  that  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
a  public  agency,". 

(6)  Section  3(s)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding pciragraph  (1)  "Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  wM-klng  on 
goods"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thweof  "or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materials". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or", 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  p>aragraph : 

"(5)  Is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.", 
and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  engaged  In  commerce,  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  or  materials  that  have 
been  moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce.". 

(6)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection   (w)   the  following: 

"(x)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission),  a  State,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State;  or  any  Interstate 
governmental  agency.". 

(b)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  Individual  em- 
ployed In  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
Individuals  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  or  any  other  law.  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  employed  by  the  United 
States  (other  than  an  Individual  employed 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  United  States 
Postal  Service,  or  Postal  Rate  Commission). 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed 
to  affect  the  right  of  an  employee  to  bring 
an  action  for  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or 
unpaid  overtime  compensation,  and  liqui- 
dated damages  under  section  16(b)  of  this 
Act.". 

(c)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(k)  No  public  agency  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  with  regard 
to  any  employee  engaged  in  fire  protection 
or  law  enforcement  activities  (Including  se- 
curity personnel  In  correctional  Institutions) 
if.  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  before  performance  of  the  work, 
a  work  period  of  twenty-eight  consecutive 
days  Is  accepted  In  lieu  of  the  workweek  of 
■even  consecutive  days  for  pxirposes  of  over- 
time computation  and  If  the  employee  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed  for  his  employment 
m  excess  of — 

"(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety- two  hours 
m  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  arst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974; 
••(2)  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-sU  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date; 


"(4)  one  hundred  and  sixty -eight  hours  In 
each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during  the 
fourth  year  from  such  date;  and 

"(6)  one  hundred  ind  sixty  hours  In  each 
such  twenty-eight  day  period  thereafter.". 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16 
(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Action 
to  recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained 
against  any  employer  (Including  a  publlt 
agency )  in  any  Federal  or  State  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  more  em- 
ployees for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or  them- 
selves and  other  emplovees  similarly 
situated.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portal-to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
by  adding  after  such  paragranh  the 
following : 

"(di  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brought  under  section  16(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State 
or  a  poUt'cal  subdivision  of  a  State  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
April  18.  1973.  the  running  of  the  statutory 
periods  of  limitation  shall  be  deemed  sus- 
pended during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  any  such  action  and  end- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974.  except  that  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  be  applicable  if  in  such 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  for  the 
defendant  on  the  grounds  other  than  State 
immunity  from  Federal  Jurisdiction.". 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section   16". 

DOMBSTIC     SERV^CE     WOBKERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
employment  of  persons  in  domestic  service 
In  households  affects  commerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  In  any  workweek 
Is  employed  in  domestic  service  In  a  house- 
hold shall  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  wage  rate  la  effect  under  section 
6(b)  unless  such  employee's  compensation 
for  such  service  would  not  because  of  section 
209(g)  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act  constitute 
■wages',  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  such  Act." 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  6(c)  of  this 
Act  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  shall  applv  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who  In  any"  work- 
week Is  employed  in  domestic  service  In  a 
household  unless  such  employee's  compensa- 
tion for  such  work  would  not  because  of  sec- 
tion 209. g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
stitute wages',  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  such 
Act." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  la  amended  by  adding 
at^  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
ba.sis  in  domestic  service  employment  to  pro- 
vide babysitting  services  or  any  employee 
employed  In  domestic  service  employment  to 
provide  companionship  services  for  Individ- 
uals who  (because  of  age  or  Infirmity)  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  (as  such  terms 
are  dePned  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or  "  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  parac^raph: 

"(20)  any  employee  who  In  domestic  serv- 
ice In  a  household  and  who  resides  in  such 
household;  or". 

KBTAIL    AND    SEKVICE    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1974.  section 
13(a)(2)  (relating  to  employees  of  retaU 
and  service  establishments)    Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "$260,000"  and  Inserting  in  ii.u 
thereof  "»225,0O0". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1975,  such  section  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "$225,000"  and  in- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  '$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1976,  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  establish- 
ment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  saleg 
which  is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)". 

TOBACCO    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b) 
(2)  of  thU  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess 
of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment  prescribed  In  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  employed  by  such  employer — 
"(A)  to  provide  services  (Including  strip- 
ping  and  grading)  necessary  and  Incldenui 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11,  12.  13.  14,  21,  22,  23,  24,  31,  36, 
36.  or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture) ,  or  In  auction  sale, 
buying,  handling,  stemming,  redrylng.  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco. 

"(B)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  Is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or 

"(C)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing! 
or  stemming  prior  to  packing,  of  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41,  42,  43,  44.  45, 
46,  51.  52.  S3.  54.  55.  61,  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture); 
and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  tan  hours  In  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  emplover 
which  Is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In 
any  workweek. 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section.". 

(b)(1)    Section    13(a)  (14)    Is   repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng.  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such 
tobacco,  prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for 
use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

■rELECRAPH    A0ENC7    EMPLOTEE8 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (11)  (relating 
to  telegraph  agency  employees)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Section  13(b)  ts  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  9(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tell or  service  establishment,  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  estebllshment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged 
In  handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the 
public  under  an  agency  or  contract  arrange- 
ment with  a  telegraph  company  where  the 
telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month  and  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  fte  Is  employed;   or". 
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(3)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Latrar  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (22)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (22)  Is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD    CANNING    AND    PROCESSING 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  13(b)(4)  (relating  to 
fish  and  seafood  prcxesslng  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "who  Is"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  and  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(bi  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (4)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "'forty-four  hours." 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date. 
section  13(b)  (4)  Is  repealed. 

NURSING   HOME    EMPLOYEES 

SEC  12.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee  who 
(A)  Is  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
is  an  institution  (other  than  a  hospital)  prl- 
marUy  engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  or  the  mentally  111  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remainder 
of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7 (J)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "a  hospital"  the  following:  "or  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  an  Institution  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  caire  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  or  the  mentelly  HI  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises". 

HOTEL,    MOTEL,    AND    RESTAURANT    EMPLOYEES 
AND    TIPPED    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  resteurant 
employees)  (as  amended  by  section  12)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel 
or  motel  who  Is  employed  to  perform  maid 
or  custodial  services)  who  Is,"  (2)  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "and 
who  receives  compensation  lor  employment 
in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  such 
section  the  following ; 

"(B)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
hotel  or  motel  to  perform  maid  or  custodial 
services  and  who  receives  compensation  for 
employment  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In 
any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed;  or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)(8)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-six  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
an  1  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours'". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  Is  re- 
p->aled  and  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determin- 
ing the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the 
amount  paid  such  employee  by  his  em- 
ployer shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased  on 
account  of  tips  by  an  amount  determined 
by  the  employer,  but  not  by  an  amount  In 
excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  except  that  the  amount 


of  the  Increase  on  account  of  tips  determined 
by  the  employer  may  not  exceed  the  value  of 
tips  actually  received  by  the  employee.  The 
previous  sentence  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  tipped  employee  unless  ( 1 ) 
such  employee  has  been  Informed  by  the  em- 
ployer of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
(2)  all  tips  received  by  such  employee  have 
been  retained  by  the  employee,  except  that 
nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of 
tips  among  employees  who  customarily  and 
regularly  receive  tips.". 

SALESMEN,    PARTSMEN,  AND    MECHANICS 

Sec  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (relating  to 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged 
In  selling  automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  farm 
Implements,  boats,  or  aircraft  If  he  Is  em- 
ployed by  a  nonmanufacturlng  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  In  the  business  of 
selling  such  boats  or  vehicles  to  ultimate 
purchasers:  or 

"(B)  any  partsman  primarily  engaged  In 
selimg  parts  for  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements  and  any  mechanic  primarily  en- 
gaged In  servicing  such  vehicles.  If  they  are 
employed  by  a  nonmanufacturlng  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  such  vehicles  to  ultimate  purchasers; 
or". 

FOOD    SERVICE    EST.^BLISHMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating  to 
food  service  and  catering  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  'and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed." 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  Is  amended  b., 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours" 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

BOWLING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stendards 
Amendments  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

StJBSriTUTE    PARENTS    FOR    INSTITUTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec  17.  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'•(23)  any  employee  who  is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  education  Institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parente  oi  children — 

•■(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose  nat- 
ural parents  Is  deceased,  or 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
and  reside  In  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution, while  such  children  are  In  resi- 
dence at  such  Institution. 
If  such  employee  and  his  spouse  reside  In 
such  facilities,  receive,  without  cost,  board 
and  lodging  from  such  Institution,  and  are 
together  comi>ensated,  on  a  cash  basts,  at 
an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000;  or"'. 

EMPLOYEES    OF   CONGLOMERAIXS 

Sec  18.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(g)  The  exemption  from  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tebllshment ( 1 )  which  controls.  Is  controlled 
by.  or  Is  under  common  control  v»1th,  another 
establishment  the  activities  of  which  are  not 
related  for  a  common  business  purpose  to, 


but  materially  support,  the  activities  of  the 
establishment  employing  such  employee;  and 
(2)  whose  annueJ  gross  volume  of  sales  made 
or  business  done,  when  combined  with  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  busi- 
ness done  by  each  establishment  which  con- 
trols. Is  controlled  by.  or  Is  under  common 
control  with,  the  establishment  employing 
such  employee,  exceeds  $10,000,000  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retell  level  which  are 
separately  stated) ,  except  that  the  exemption 
from  section  6  provided  by  subparagraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  establishment  described 
In  this  subsection  which  has  an  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  which  would  permit  It  to 
qualify  for  the  exemption  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  if  It  were  In  an 
enterprLse  described  In  section  3(6).". 

SEASONAL  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks'"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'seven  workweeks", 
and 

I  2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  workweeks" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •ten  work 
weeks". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••fifty  hoius"'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "forty-eight  hours  ". 

(c)  Elective  January  1.  1975,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  out  ••seven  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks^^, 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •"ten  workweeks'"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1.  1976,  sections  7 
(ci   and  7(d)   are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  workweeks'"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  workweeks", 
and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks'^. 

(ei  Effective  December  31,  1976,  sections 
7(C)   and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON  GINNING  AND  SUGAR  PROCESSING 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (15)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  maple  sap  into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)   or  syrup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(bi  ts  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (23)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(24)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  In 
ginning  of  cotton  for  market  in  any  place  of 
employment  located  in  a  county  where  cot- 
ton ts  grown  In  commercial  quantities  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  In  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  year. 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  In  that 
year. 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed; 
or". 

(2)  Effective  Januarr  i,  1975,  section 
13(b)  (24)  Is  amended— ' 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C) ;  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
any  other  workweek  In  that  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "forty-six 
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hours  In  any  workweeli:  for  not  more  than  two 
workwveks  In  that  year;  and 

"(E)  forty-foiir  hovure  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year,". 

(3)  Kffectlve  January  1,  1976,  section 
13(b)  (24)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "flfty-slx"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty". 

{c)(l)  Section  13  (b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (24)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(26)  any  em;doyee  who  is  engaged  In  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses, 
or  sugarcane  Into  sugar  (other  than  refined 
sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  In  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that  year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  that 
year,  and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year. 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  EffecUve  January  1.  1975.  section  13 
(b)(2S)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and 
Inserting   in  lieu   thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "slxty-foiir"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
any  other  workweek  In  that  year"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
sU  hours  In  any  workweek  for  not  more 
than  two  workweeks  In  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)(25)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "8lxty-«ix"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 


(B)   by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  Inserting .^^i'-  *nd 


(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  street,  suburban,  or  interurbem 
electric  railways  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carriers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  If  the 
rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or  carrier 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit  i ,  If  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  anv 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regjular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  1974.  such  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  rei>ealed. 

COTTON    AND    SUGAR  SERVICES   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18(a) 
the  following: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who — 

"(1)    Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  sen'ices  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  ginning  of  cotton 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  In  the 
ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the  com- 
pressing of  raw  cotton  when  performed  at  a 
cotton  warehouse  or  compress-warehouse  fa- 
cility, other  than  one  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  cotton  mill,  primarily  engaged  In 
storing  and  compressing: 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  sen-Ices  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, storing,  and  processing  of  cottonseed 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  in  the 
receiving,  handling,  storing,  and  processing 
of  cottonseed:  and 

"(D)  exclusively  to  proWde  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  In  an  establishment  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets:  and". 

"(2)   receiver  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  In  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  work- 


in  lieu  thereof  "flfty-slx"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  In- 
serting   In    lieu    thereof    "forty-four";    and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty -four"  and  In- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "forty". 

LOCAl,    TKANSIT    EMPLOTSES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
9(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an 
employer  engaged  In  the  business  of  op- 
erating a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban 
electric  railway,  or  local  troUey  or  motorbus 
carrier  (regardlees  of  whether  or  not  such 
railway  or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  op- 
erated for  profit  or  not  for  profit)  in  deter- 
mining the  hours  of  employment  of  such 
an  employee  to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  applies  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded ths  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  charter  activities  by  such  em- 
ployer If  (1)  the  employee's  employment  In 
such  activities  was  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  his  employer 
arrived  at  before  engaging  In  such  employ- 
ment, and  (2)  If  employment  In  such  ac- 
tivities is  not  part  of  such  employee's  reg- 
ular employment." 


(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  anv 
workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section  or 
section  7.". 

OTHER    EXIMPTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relating 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (25)  tlje  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(26)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  a  motion  picture  theater;". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (13)  (relating  to 
small  logging  crews)    Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  U  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(27)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mlU, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation terminal,  it  the  number  of  employees 
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employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry  or 
lumbering  operations  does  not  exceed  eight " 
(c)  Section  13(b)  (2)  (Insofar  as  It  relates 
to  pipeline  employees)  is  amended  by  insert- 
Ing  after  "employer"  the  following:  "engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  oommon  carrier  by  rail 
and". 

EMPLOYMENT    OP    STUDENTS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  14  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtaUment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shaU  by  regu- 
lations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of 
messengers  employed  primarily  In  delivering 
letters  and  messages,  under  special  certifi- 
cates Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under  section  8 
and  subject  to  such  limitation  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  In  order  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
special  certificate  issued  under  a  regulation 
or  order  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B),  for  the  employment,  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an 
hour,  whichever  is  the  higher  (or  In  the  case 
of  employment  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  In  section  5(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6(c) ),  of  full-time  students  (regard- 
less of  age  but  in  compUance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws)  In  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
(B) .  the  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  special  certificates  Issued 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  total  hours 
of  employment  of  all  employees  in  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  may  not  exceed 
(i)  such  proportion  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  twelve-month  period  preceding 
May  1,  1961.  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  retail  or 
service  establishment  whose  employees  (other 
than  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce)  are 
covered  by  this  Act  for  the  first  time  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendmenta  of  1966  or  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  such 
proportion  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  twelve-month  period  Inunediately  prior 
to  the  applicable  effective  date,  or  (Ul)  In 
the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  estabUshment 
coming  into  existence  after  May  1.  1961,  or 
a  retail  or  service  establishment  for  which 
records  of  student  hours  worked  are  not 
available,  a  proportion  of  student  hours 
of  employment  to  total  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  all  employees  based  on  the  prac- 
tice dviring  the  twelve-month  period  pre- 
ceding May  1,  1961,  In  similar  establish- 
ments of  the  same  employer  in  the  same  gen- 
eral metropoUtan  area  in  which  the  new 
establishment  is  located,  similar  establish- 
ments of  the  same  employer  in  the  same  or 
nearby  counties  if  the  new  establishment 
Is  not  in  a  metropolitan  area,  or  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  general  character  op- 
eratmg  in  the  community  or  the  nearest 
comparable  community.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'stu- 
dent hours  of  employment"  means  student 
hours  worked  at  less  than  $1.00  an  hour, 
except  that  such  term  shall  Include,  in  States 
whose  minimum  wages  were  at  or  above  $1.(X) 
an  hour  in  the  base  year,  hours  worked  by 
students  at  the  State  minimum  wage  In  the 
base  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary m  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  od- 
portunlties  for  employment,  shall  by  spe- 
cial certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or 
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order  provide  for  the  emiployment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  less  than  35  per  centum  of  the  wage 
rate  to  effect  under  section  6(a)  (5)  or  not 
less  than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the 
higher  (or  in  the  ca.se  of  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
jcrlbed  in  section  5(e) ,  at  the  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  ceutum  of  the  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  section  6(c)(3)).  of  full-time 
students  (regardless  of  age  but  In  compli- 
MKje  with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  In 
any  occupation  in  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  ^ie- 
cial  certificate  Issued  tinder  a  regulation  or 
CHtler  provide  for  the  employment  by  an  tn- 
stttution  of  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  other- 
wise applicable  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6  or  not  less  than  •l.eo  an  hour, 
whichever  la  the  higher  (or  tn  the  oase  of 
employment  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  In  section  6(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  6(c) ), 
of  full-time  students  (regardless  of  age  but 
in  compliance  with  appUcable  child  lab<»' 
laws)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution. 
The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
standards  and  requirement*  to  Insure  that 
this  paragraph  wtU  not  create  a  substantial 
probablUty  of  reducing  the  f\all-tlme  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  persons  other  than 
those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  tmder 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  It  is  issued 
shall,  except  during  vacation  periods,  be 
•mployed  on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  issuance  of  a  special  certtflcate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
will  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  issue  such  a  special 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  create 
ft  substantial  probability  of  reducing  the 
full-time  employment  opportunities  of  per- 
sons other  than  those  employed  under  spe- 
cial certificates  issued  under  this  subsection. 
If  the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate  \inder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  fOT  an  employer  will 
not  cause  the  nvmiber  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certlflcates 
iBSued  tinder  this  subsection  to  exceed  f  ovir — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  special  cer- 
tificate under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the 
employment  of  a  student  by  such  employer 
If  such  employer  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  employment  of  such  student  wUl 
not  reduce  the  fuU-tlme  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  em- 
ployed vmder  special  certificates  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  and 

"(11)  In  the  caae  of  an  employer  which  la 
a  retail  or  service  establishment,  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  special  certif- 
icates for  such  employer  under  such  para- 
graph. 

The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  issuance  of  spe- 
cial certlflcates  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  institution  of 
higher  education  Is  employing  students  un- 
der certlflcates  Issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
but  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  tliat 
paragraph  or  of  regiilatlons  Issued  thereun- 
der, the  requirements  of  this  pubparsgraph 
shall  apply  with  rosjject  to  the  Issuance  of 
special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3>  for 
the  employment  of  students  by  such  Institu- 
tion. 


"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer  for 
whom  the  certificate  is  to  be  Issued  provides 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
student  status  of  the  employees  to  be  em- 
ployed under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  its 
students  if  such  employment  constitutes,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the  regular 
education  program  provided  by  such  school 
and  such  employment  Is  in  sw;cordance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  summary 
of  the  special  certificates  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)." 

CHILD    LABOR 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  12  (relating  to  child 
labor)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)"  Section  13(c)  (1)  (relating  to  child  la- 
bor in  agriculture)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
12).  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  Uving  while  he  is  so  employed,  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or  person, 
or  (11)  is  employed,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  person  standing  in  the  place  of  his 
parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  employees  of 
which  are  (because  of  section  13(a)  (6)  (A) ) 
required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(a)(5), 

"(B)  is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  Is  with  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (li)  his  parent  or 
such  person  is  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  or 

"(C)   is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(c)  Section  16  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12.  relating  to  child  labor,  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor;  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  15(a)(4),  to  be  i>ald 
to  the  Secretary. 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall 
be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  viola- 
tions for  which  the  penalty  is  Imposed  oc- 


curred, in  which  event  final  determination 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  In  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  dcjterminlng  the  violations  and  as- 
sessing and  collecting  such  penalties,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  Act  entitled  Ar.  Act  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (29  U.S.C.  9a)." 

Smrs    BY    SECRETARY    FOR    BACK    WAGES 

Sec  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  section 
16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tlie 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  the 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to  any 
employee  or  employees  under  section  6  or  7 
of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any  em- 
ployee to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
ajnount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  mlnim\im  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  and  an  equal  amount  as  liqui- 
dated damages.  The  right  provided  by  sub- 
section <b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  employee  and  of  any  employee  to 
become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action 
shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Secretary  in  an  action  under 
this  subsection  In  which  a  recovery  Is  sought 
of  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  tmpald  over- 
time compensation  under  sections  6  and  7 
or  liquidated  or  other  damskgei  provided  by 
this  subsection  owing  to  such  employee  by 
an  employer  liable  under  the  provision  of 
s-ubsection  (b),  unless  such  action  Is  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
Secretary." 

ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    STUDIED 

Sec.  27.  Section  4(d)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(d)", 

(2)  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
the  term  "minimum  wages"  the  following: 
"and  overtime  coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
on  the  justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act.  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  es- 
tablishment described  in  subsection  (g)  of 
such  section  a;:d  the  economic  effects  of  the 
application  of  such  exemptions  to  such  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  not  later  than 
January  1.  1976". 

AGE    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  28.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  (29  UJ3.C.  630(b)  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twenty". 

Nondiscrimination  on  Account  of  Age  In 
Oovernment  Employment 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term 
also  means  ( 1 )  any  agent  of  such  a  person, 
and  (2 1  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  and  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  and  any  interstate  agency,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  the  United  States,  or 
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a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shaU  Include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  employer  except  that 
the  term  "employee'  shall  not  Include  any 
person  elected  to  public  office  In  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  any  State  by  the 
qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person  chosen 
by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's  personal 
staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy-making 
level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with  respect 
to  the  exerclss  of  the  constitutional  or  legal 
powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  include 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  of 
a  State  government,  governmental  agency,  or 
political  subdivision." 

(5)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "$3,000,000"',  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "»5,000.000". 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  .amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■•nondiscsimination  ok  Accotmr  of  age  in 

FKDEEAL     OOVlaUTMKNT     EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  military 
departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  in  executive  agencies 
as  defined  In  section  106  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code  (Including  employees  and  ap- 
plicants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nouapproprUted  funds).  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  those  units  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  in 
thoee  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  in  the  competlUve  service,  and  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  approprUte  remedies 
including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  ef- 
fectuate th»  poUcles  of  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  ahall  issue  such  rules 
reguUtlons,  orders,  and  Instructions  as  It 
deen»  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
Its   responsibilities   under  this  section.  The 

ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 

"(1)  be  responsible  tor  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  section,  perlodlcaUy  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 
progrew  reports  from  each  such  department 
agency  or  unit; 

••(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals  groups 
and  organizations  reUtlng  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 
"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  a'-d 
processing  of  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age 

'The  bead  of  each  such  department 
agency,  or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules! 
regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions  of  the 
ClTll  Service  Commtarton  which  ahall  Include 
a  provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 


employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final  ac- 
tion taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable  ex- 
emptions to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established  a 
maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of  a 
determination  that  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With 
respect  to  employment  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, authorities  granted  in  this  subsection 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  Ptderal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individual  under  "this 
section  untu  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thlrtv  days'  notice 
of  an  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent 
to  sue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  nottfv 
all  persons  named  thareiu  as  prospective  de- 
fendants in  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  lo  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  unlawful  practice. 

•■(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  29.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  efTect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  full  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
oi  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
by^fliL  Act^  "gard  to  the  amendments  made 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UlfANlMOtr8-CONaEr.-T    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginnliig  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  each  amendment 
on  S  2747,  the  pending  business  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
Wll  or  whomever  he  may  designate;  that 
there  be  2  hours  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  rule  of  germaneness  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  usual  rule  will 
apply. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  I>resident,  if  the  Sen 

ator  will  withhold  that  for  a  moment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  i 
would  include  the  Buckley  amendment 
in  the  unanimous  consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form  as  reque3ted'> 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  the  understand- 
ing  that  the  Buckley  amendment  would 
be  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
understood. 

Mt.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
amoidments  to  amendments?  We  always 
forget  about  tliat.  Ctould  we  have  a  hall- 

hour  or  1  hour 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  one- 
half  hour  to  be  eqnally  divided  on  the 
usual  basis. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    On    amendments    to 
amendments,  and  motions,  and  so  forth' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  these 
requests  to  be  made  part  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  .unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  IJiat,  du^ljog  the  consideration  of 
S.  2747,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  or  his  designee,  and  that  debate  on 
any  amendment  tp  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  Va  hour 
to  be  «qually  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bijl  or 
his  designee:  Provided.  That  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bW  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  hlB  designee;  Provided 
further.  That  no  amqaon^ent  (except  one 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taf  t )  ]  that  U  not  gernjane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  blU  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  Th^t  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  saUd  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  l«ad«rE,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  uad«r  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  aUot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
eonslderatlon  of  any  a^iendment,  debatabla 
motion,  or  appeal.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident,  if  the 
distinguished  Senate^  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  will  yield  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
Dave  Dunn  and  Gene'Mlttelman  may  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tkn)  to  S.  2747  shall  be  considered  as 
germane  under  the  previously  agreed  to 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
liberations on  S.  2747  and  roUcall  votes 
thereon,  the  following  staff  members  be 
permitted  the  privileges  of  the  floor: 
Oerald  Feder,  Donald  Elisburg,  Robert 
Nagle,  Eugene  Mittelman,  and  Roger 
King. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  beginning  the  debate  for  the  third 
time  In  as  many  years  on  a  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage. 

Two  years  ago  the  bill  at  issue  would 
have  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an 
hour,  on  the  effective  date  for  most  cov- 
ered workers. 

Last  year,  the  raise  would  have  been 
the  same. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  that 
bill — last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
bill  only  to  have  the  President  veto  the 
measure. 

If  either  of  those  bills  had  become  law, 
the  minimum  wage  worker  who  works 
full  time,  year  round,  would  look  for- 
ward to  being  paid  almost  $4,600  a  year, 
which  Is  nearly  at  the  poverty  line. 

Instead,  these  bills  did  not  become  law, 
and  the  minimum  wage  Is  still  $1.60  an 
hour  and,  after  working  full  time  for  a 
whole  year,  the  minimum  wage  worker's 
annual  earnings  are  still  $1,300  below  the 
poverty  line. 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  begins  to 
consider  today  Is  virtually  identical  to 
last  year's  bill  and  similar  to  the  1972 
bill. 

The  committee  has  not  provided  for 
additional  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  over  the  last  2  years  even  though 
galloping  Inflation  and  the  unconscion- 
able delay  have  fully  justified  such 
increases. 

The  committee  decided  to  stay  with 
last  year's  rate  schedule  In  the  hope  that 
enactment  would  finally  be  forthcoming 
if  the  annual  wage  bill  Increase  required 
by  the  bill  was  less  than  the  previous 
measures. 

What  does  this  mean  In  dollars — ^in 
dollar  terms,  this  bill  increases  the  wage 
bill  on  the  effective  date  by  $1.6  billion, 
while  last  yeau-'s  bill  would  have  In- 
creased the  wage  bill  by  $1.8  billion,  and 
the  1972  wage  bill  by  $2.8  bUllon. 

The  committee  bill  still  has  a  $2  rate 
on  the  effective  date. 


The  question  again  is,  how  long  do  we 
continue  to  delay  this  increase  for  the 
lower-paid  workers? 

Despite  the  enormous  upheavals  in  our 
economy,  and  despite  the  erosion  of  the 
dollar  which  causes  a  strain  on  all  of  our 
budgets,  we  are  proposing  what  was  then, 
and  most  assuredly  is  now,  a  very  mod- 
est bUl. 

For  the  most  part,  this  legislation  does 
not  affect  those  workers  to  whom  orga- 
nization and  skills  have  brought  a  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  our  society. 

Rather,  its  primary  design  is  to  bene- 
fit that  segment  of  our  working  popula- 
tion that  is  unorganized,  unskilled,  and 
toiling  in  poverty 

This  bill  wiU  incorporate  into  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  a  breadth  of  cover- 
age and  a  minimum  wage  level  which  will 
bring  the  act  closer  than  at  any  time 
in  its  3  5 -year  history  to  meeting  its 
basic,  stated  objective — the  elimination 
of  "labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency and  general  well-being  of 
workers." 

This  bill  seeks  to  achieve  this  purpose 
by  extending  the  law  beyond  the  49.4 
million  currently  covered  employees  to  7 
million  addltiorial  workers  employed  in 
retail  and  service  industries,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activities,  on 
farms  and  as  domestics  In  private  homes; 
and,  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
in  steps  to  $2.20  an  hour. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  repre- 
sents one  of  our  fundamental  efforts  to 
direct  economic  forces  into  socially  de- 
sirable channels. 

It  was  designed  to  protect  workers 
from  poverty  by  fixing  a  fioor  below 
which  wages  could  not  fall,  to  discourage 
excessively  long  hours  of  work  through 
requiring  premium  payments  for  over- 
time work,  and  to  outlaw  oppressive  child 
labor  in  Industry. 

The  desirability  of  this  effort  was  em- 
phasized by  President  Roosevelt,  In  his 
second  Inaugural  address: 

I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  lU- 
clad,  ill-nourished  •  •  •  The  test  of  our 
progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  It  Is 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  In 
eliminating  poverty  in  America  since 
President  Roosevelt's  1937  Inaugiiral  ad- 
dress, but  today  24.5  million  Americans — 
12  percent  of  our  population — are  still 
living  In  poverty  by  official  Government 
standards. 

The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
yields  to  a  full-time  working  head  of  a 
family  of  four  a  gross  weekly  wage  of 
$64  or  $3,200  per  year,  almost  $1,300  less 
than  the  poverty  level  and  leaves  the 
working  poor  family  eligible  for  welfare. 

The  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour — $1.30  for 
farm  workers — was  set  by  the  Congress 
In  1966. 

At  that  time.  It  was  heralded  Jis  a  wage 
rate  which  would  move  the  working  poor 
above  the  poverty  threshold. 

However,  economic  developments  to 
the  Isist  several  years  have  drastically 
curtailed  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage. 


Between  1966,  when  Congress  amended 
the  FLSA  to  increase  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour, 
and  December  1973,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  ro.se  42.5  percent.  Between  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968.  the  date  the  S1.60  rate 
actually  became  efTective  for  most  work- 
ers, and  December  1973.  the  Consumer 
Price  Ir.d'=x  rose  35.4  percent. 

Thus,  a  substantial  increa^ie  in  the 
minimum  wage  is  necessary  merely  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  low- 
wage  workers  to  the  levels  established 
by  Congress  in  1966. 

A  minimum  rate  of  $2,28  an  hour  is  re- 
quired merelj'  to  compensate  for  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  be-' 
tween  1966  and  December  1973. 

Most  witnesses  before  the  committee 
during  the  past  3  years  have  differed  as 
to  how  much  of  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  legislat^ed,  and  how 
fast  that  increase  should  be  imple- 
mented, but  the  testimony  overwhelm- 
ingly pointed  up  the  need  for  an  increase 
now. 

The  Secretarj-  of  Labor,  for  example, 
testified  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease, citing  a  general  rising  trend  in 
wages,  and  particularly  rising  prices. 

Pointing  to  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living  last  year.  Secretary  Brennan  said: 

Workers  In  the  lov.-wage  sectors  of  our 
economy  have  been  the  hardest  hit.  Gen- 
erally, they  do  not  have  the  skills  or  bargain- 
ing position  necessary  to  Increase  their  wage 
as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  .  .  . 

And  it  has  gotten  significantly  worse 
since  then.  The  present  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  insure  that  millions  of  low-wage 
workers  throughout  the  Nation — work- 
ers whom  this  act  is  specifically  desi<?ned 
to  protect — will  regain  the  ground  they 
have  lost  because  of  the  inflation  which 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

Congress  recognized  in  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
and  1973  that  these  low-wage  workers, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  wage  con- 
trols currently  applicable  to  other  work- 
ers, by  exempting  from  controls  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  and  de- 
fining substandard  earnings  to  mean 
earning  less  than  those  resulting  from  a 
wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  $3.50 
per  hour  or  less. 

I  will  restate  my  belief  that  a  success- 
ful anti-Inflation  program  carmot  de- 
pend upon  keeping  the  income  of  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  below  officially 
established  poverty  levels. 

I  support  the  committee's  view  that  by 
raising  the  minimum  wage  rate,  extend- 
ing minimum  wage  protection  to  mil- 
lions of  low-wage  workers  who  do  not 
currently  enjoy  such  protection,  and 
eliminating  overtime  exemptions  where 
they  have  been  shown  to  be  unnecessary, 
the  economy  will  be  stimulated  through 
the  Injection  of  additional  consumer 
spending  and  the  creation  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  additional  jobs. 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
rate  at  a  level  which  will  at  least  assure 
the  worker  an  Inctxne  at  or  above  the 
poverty  level  is  essential  to  the  reduction 
of  the  welfare  rolls  and  overall  reform  of 
the  welfare  system  In  the  United  States. 

The  35  percent  increase  to  the  con- 
sumer price  todex  since  the  last  mtoi- 
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mum  wage  Increase  in  1968  clearly  shows 
the  burden  which  inflation  imposes  on 
the  minimiim  wage  worker — the  worker 
who  typically  does  not  get  a  raise  im- 
less  the  Congress  mandates  a  raise 
through  FLSA  adjustments. 

If  additional  support  for  a  minimum 
wage  Increase  appears  necessary,  one 
needs  only  to  convert  into  an  hourly 
wage  rate  the  "lower"  budget  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics,  this  budget  by  December  1973 
costs  $8,102  a  year,  or  about  $4.05  an 
hour. 

In  light  of  these  figures,  the  recom- 
mended rates  of  $2  and  $2.20  appear 
most  conservative. 

Labor  Department  studies  on  effects 
of  minimum  wage  increases  have  looked 
repeatedly  into  the  matter  of  indirect  or 
ripple  effects  and  have  documented  the 
fact  that  when  the  mlnlmimi  is  raised, 
the  wage  spread  is  narrowed  and  there 
Is  no  general  upward  movement  of  wages. 
We  recognized  that  a  higher  minimum 
wage  may  mean  increased  employer 
costs,  but  it  also  means  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
and  a  greater  demand  for  goods  and 
services. 

For  the  worker,  it  means  less  hardship 
and  greater  dignity. 

For  the  Government,  it  means  lower 
welfare  costs. 

The  economic  effects  studies  of  the  La- 
bor Department  also  completely  discredit 
the  thesis  that  minimum  wage  Increases 
have  any  discernible  effect  on  inflation. 
Previous  increases  In  the  minimum 
wage  rate  of  greater  percentage  than 
provided  in  the  present  bill  have  been 
absorbed  easily  by  the  economy,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  dif- 
ferent result  would  obtain  under  this  bill. 
In  fact,  the  direct  payroll  costs  of  the 
committee  bill  wlU  be  only  0.4  percent  of 
the  total  national  wage  bill  In  the  first 
year,  0.3  percent  in  the  second  year,  0.2 
percent  In  the  third  year,  and  0.05  per- 
cent In  the  fourth  year. 
In  short,  this  bill  Is  not  Inflationary. 
In  the  meantime,  productivity  has  been 
rising  and  the  Increases  are  reflected  in 
soaring  profits  and  widening  profit  mar- 
gins rather  thEui  in  wages. 

Prices    have    been    skjTocketing,    but 

wages  appear  to  have  been  held  in  check. 

Between  1972  and  1973,  gross  average 

hourly  earnings  increased  6.6  percent  on 


top  of  increases  of  6.4  percent  between 
1971  and  1972,  and  6.5  percent  between 
1970  and  1971. 

The  minimum  wage  worker  who  Is  still 
at  $1.60  an  hour  has  not  shared  even  in 
these  modest,  controlled  wage  increases. 

That  worker  is  still  waiting  for  the 
Congress  to  act,  and  cannot  help  but  be 
disillusioned  by  the  legislative  process 
when  he  or  she  realizes  that  prices  for 
such  staple  items  as  hamburgers,  fish, 
eggs,  chuck  roast,  and  potatoes  are  in- 
creasing at  astronomic  rates. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  statutory  min- 
imum wage  of  $2.20  an  hour  for  all  cov- 
ered workers,  but  establishes  different 
time  schedules  for  achieving  this  stand- 
ard for  various  categories  of  employ- 
ment. 

Fundamental  to  our  deliberations  was 
the  notion  of  parity — that  all  workers 
should  be  treated  alike  for  purposes  of 
minimum  wage. 

However,  we  were  mindful  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  need  to  mitigate 
the  initial  impact  of  expanded  cover- 
age. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  staged 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  depend- 
ing upon  when  specific  workers  were 
first  brought  under  the  act. 

All  mainland  nonfarm  workers  cov- 
ered prior  to  1966  will  attain  a  $2.20 
minimiun  wage  1  year  from  the  effective 
date. 

An  additional  step  is  provided  for 
nonfarm  workers  newly  covered  under 
the  1966  and  1974  amendments. 

They  will  reach  parity  with  other 
workers  at  the  $2.20  rate  2  years  from 
the  effective  date. 

Farm  workers  will  achieve  parity  at 
the  $2.20  rate  3  years  after  the  effective 
date. 

In  addition,  special  provision  is  made 
for  achieving  minimum  wage  parity  for 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

If  the  conditions  that  poverty  breeds 
hi  this  country  are  to  be  changed,  pov- 
erty wages  must  be  eliminated. 

These  conditions  will  not  change  un- 
less the  FLSA  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased, because  minimum  wage  workers 
rarely  have  the  bargaining  position  or 
the  skills  necessary  to  increase  their 
wages  as  the  cost-of-living  increases. 
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In  essence.  Congress  must  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation's  working  poor 

Workers  who  toil  at  the  minimum  wage 
level  are  poor  people  by  the  standards 
of  our  society. 

They  are  working  full  time,  but  thev 
are  poor. 

In  the  1969  report  on  the  minimum 
wage.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  stated 
that: 

"Poverty"  Is  erroneously  Identified  In  loose 
thinking  with  "unemployment."  •  •  •  What- 
ever basis  there  Is  In  any  of  these  criticisms 
or  proposals  (of  antipoverty  efforts)  com- 
mends  strongly  a  first  step  of  seeing  to  It 
that  when  a  person  does  work,  he  gets 
enough  for  It  to  support  himself  and  hia 
family. 

A  gross  weekly  income  of  $64,  which  is 
all  that  the  current  minimimi  wage  pro- 
vides to  a  full-time  worker,  hardly  meets 
that  criterion. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
are  consistent  with  the  wage  provisions 
of  last  year's  Congress -approved  bill. 

The  bill  reflects  an  awareness  that  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  without  ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  the  act  would 
serve  to  deny  even  the  minimimi  benefits 
of  the  act  to  large  groups  of  workers  who 
have  been  denied  the  protection  of  the 
act  for  more  than  30  years. 

The  committee  reviewed  present  cover- 
age, as  well  as  the  gaps  therein,  and  de- 
termined that  a  strong  need  exists  for 
covering  domestics,  additional  workers  in 
retail  and  service  Industries  and  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  also  determined  that 
local  seasonal  hand  harvest  laborers 
should  be  Included  for  purposes  of  the 
500  man-day  test,  which  covers  large 
farms. 

The  retention  of  the  500  man-day  test 
provides  that  workers  on  small  farms 
will  not  be  covered.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  does  not  reach  out  to  those  small 
farms,  pretty  much  the  small  family 
farms. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  the 
economic  Implications  of  extending  cov- 
erage, and  was  persuaded  that  wages 
should  go  up  for  workers  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  wage  ladder  and  that  the 
economy  could  easily  absorb  these  raises. 

I  ask  unanimous  -consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  chart  showing  the  ex- 
pansion of  coverage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  BROUGHT  UNDER  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  UBOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  bill  extends  the  act  to  em- 
ployees of  individual  retail  and  service 
establishments — except  "mom  and  pop" 
stores — which  are  part  of  enterprises 
with  gross  annual  receipts  of  more  than 
$250,000. 

The  bill  would  not  directly  affect  f ran- 
chised  or  independently  owned  small — 
less  than  $250,000  annual  receipts — retail 
and  service  firms,  nor  would  it  extend 
coverage  to  the  so-called  mom  and  pop 
stores. 

The  bill  would  bring  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  act  all  em- 
ployees in  private  household  domestic 
service  earning  "wages" — $50  per  quar- 
ter— for  purposes  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  except  casual  babysitters,  and  com- 
panions, but  retains  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  such  domestic  service  employees 
who  reside  on  their  employer's  premises. 

The  reasons  for  extending  the  mini- 
mum wage  protection  of  the  act  to  do- 
mestics are  so  compelling  and  generally 
recognized  as  to  make  it  hardly  nece-- 
sary  to  cite  them. 

The  status  of  household  work  is  far 
down  in  the  scale  of  acceptable  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  not  only  low-wage  work,  but  it  is 
highly  irregLilar,  has  few,  if  any.  non- 
wage  benefits,  is  largely  unprotected  by 
unions  or  by  any  Federal  or  State  labor 
standards. 

S.  2747  extends  FLSA  coverage  to  al- 
most 5  million  nonsupervisory  employees 
in  the  public  sector  not  now  covered  by 
Iheact. 

In  1966,  some  3.3  million  nonsupervis- 
ory Government  employees,  primarily 
employees  in  State  and  local  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  institutions,  were 
covered. 

With  enactment  of  the  amendments 
contained  in  S.  2747,  virtually  all  non- 
supervisory  Goverrmient  employees  will 
be  covered. 

Coverage  of  Federal  employees  is  ex- 
tended by  the  bill  to  most  employees, 
including  Wage  Board  employees,  non- 
appropriated fund  employees,  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  committee  bill  charges  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  act  so  far  as 
Federal  employees — other  than  employ- 
ees of  the  Postal  Ser\'ice,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  or  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— are  concerned. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  cover 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  committee  intends  that  Govern- 
ment apply  to  itself  the  same  standard 
it  applies  to  private  employers. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  principle  that  was 
enunciated  clearly  in  the  debates  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  bill  on  the  two  prior 
occasions  when  it  was  before  the  Senate. 

This  principle  was  also  manifested  In 
1972  when  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  apply  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  standards  to  public 
sector  employers. 

Equity  demands  that  a  worker  should 
Qot  be  asked  to  work  for  submlnlmum 
wages  In  order  to  subsidize  his  employer, 
whether  that  employer  is  engaged  in  pri- 
vate business  or  In  Government  business. 


We  made  an  effort  to  minimize  any 
adverse  efifects  of  overtime  requirements 
by  providing  for  a  phase-in  of  those  pub- 
lic employees  who  are  most  frequently 
required  to  work  more  than  40  hours  per 
week,  the  public  safety  and  firefighting 
employees. 

The  bill  includes  a  special  overtime 
standard  for  law  enforcement  and  fire 
protection  employees,  including  security 
personnel  in  correctional  institutions. 

S.  2747  provides  parity  for  covered 
farmworkers. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  be  amended  to 
achieve  a  $2.20  minimum  wa^e  for  all 
covered  v.orkers,  including  those  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

To  facilitate  adjustments  to  this  new 
concept  of  wage  equality,  a  period  of 
staged  increments  has  been  introduced. 

The  schedule  would  be  as  follows: 
$1.60  during  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  $1.80  during  the  second  year, 
$2  during  the  third  year,  and  $2.20 
thereafter. 

S.  2747  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  by  prohibiting  the  employment 
in  agricultm-e  of  all  children  imder  the 
age  of  12,  except  those  working  on  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  their  parents,  or 
on  noncovered  farms,  the  small  farms. 

Children  ages  12  through  15  will  be 
permitted  to  work  but  only  during  hours 
when  school  is  not  in  session,  provided 
that  all  12-  and  13-year-olds  must  either 
receive  written  parental  consent  or  work 
only  on  farms  where  their  parents  are 
employed. 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  Congress  react- 
ed to  a  national  outcry  by  banning  indus- 
trial child  labor. 

However,  since  1938,  the  Nation  has 
permitted  in  the  fields  what  it  has  pro- 
hibited in  the  factories — oppressive  and 
scandalous  child  labor. 

This  bill  eliminates  the  shameful  dou- 
ble standard. 

The  fresh-air  sweatshop  should  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  the  farm 
sweatshops,  even  though  they  might  be 
out  of  doors  are  not  always  blessed  with 
fresh  air.  There  is  lots  of  dust  and  pol- 
lution. Even  though  it  Is  imder  a  roof 
that  is  the  sky,  up  from  the  fields  and 
out  of  the  products  of  the  fields  comes  a 
great  deal  that  is  imhealthy  and  does  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  otherwise 
fresh  air. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  gradual 
achievement  of  minimum  wage  parity  for 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  workers  on  the  mainland, 
except  that  the  minimimi  wage  for  cer- 
tain hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  food 
service  employees,  as  well  as  Federal  and 
Virgin  Island  Government  workers,  will 
be  the  same  as  the  minimum  wage  for 
coimterpart  mainland  employees  on  the 
effective  date. 

S.  2747  repeals  or  modifies  a  number 
of  the  exemptions  presently  Incorporated 
In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  complete  mininmrn 
wage  and  overtime  exemptions  as  well  as 
some  which  apply  only  to  the  overtime 
standard. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  a 
complex  piece  of  social  legislation. 


In  large  part,  the  complexity  of  the 
law  is  an  outgrowth  of  compromise 
entered  into  over  a  30 -year  period  in 
order  to  achieve,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  one  basic  purpose  of  the  act. 

A  careful  review  led  us  to  conclude  that 
a  number  of  the  exemptions  presently- 
incorporated  into  the  act  should  now  be 
eliminated. 

All  workers  are  entitled  to  a  meaning- 
ful minimum  wage  and  to  premium  pay 
for  overtime  v.^Grk. 

We  approached  the  matter  of  special 
exemptions  by  applying  a  simple  rule. 

Unless  the  proponents  of  an  exemption 
made  the  case  for  continuing  the  exemp- 
tion in  its  present  form,  it  was  modified 
or  removed. 

However,  the  bill  provides  for  two  spe- 
cial studies  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor. 

The  first  study  is  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  extensions  of  minimiun  wage 
and  overtime  coverage  made  by  this  bill, 
and  the  second  study  is  of  the  justifica- 
tion, or  lack  thereof,  for  all  the  minimiun 
wage  and  overtime  exemptions  remaining 
under  sections  (13 <a)  and  13<b> )  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report  ex- 
plaining the  treatment  of  exemptions  in 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  F^om  thz  CoMMrrrEi  Repobt 

EXEMPTIONS 

S.  2747  repeals  or  modifies  a  number  of  the 
exemptions  presently  Incorporated  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Including  some  of 
the  complete  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  as  well  as  some  wljlch  apply  only 
to  the  overtime  standard. 

The  FLSA  Is  a  complex  piece  of  social  leg- 
islation. In  large  part  the  complexity  of  the 
law  Is  an  outgrowth  of  compromises  entered 
Into  over  a  30-year  period  In  order  to  achieve, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  basic  ptir- 
poses  of  the  Act. 

Careful  review  led  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  number  of  the  exemptions  pres- 
ently Incorporated  Into  the  Act  should  now 
be  eliminated  or  sharply  modified.  The  Com- 
mittee accepts  as  simple  equity  the  basic  con- 
cept that  all  workers  are  entitled  to  a  mean- 
ingful minimum  wage  and  to  premium  pav 
for  overtime  work.  The  Committee  generaUv 
approached  the  matter  of  special  exemptions 
by  applying  a  simple  rule.  Unless  the  pro- 
ponents of  an  exemption  made  the  case  for 
continuing  the  exemption  la  its  present  form, 
it  was  modified  or  removed.  The  Committee 
is  aware  that  the  low-wage  worker,  whose 
economic  status  Is  Ln  large  part  determined 
by  the  FLSA,  does  not  typically  communicate 
with  the  Congress  either  by  testlfvlng  on 
bills  or  by  writing  letters  outlining  his  post- 
tlon  on  the  legislation.  As  In  the  past,  the 
Congress  must  represent  the  public  con- 
science In  the  matt«r  of  the  low-wage  work- 
ers and  minimum  wage  legislation. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  been  studying  these  ex- 
emptions over  the  years  and  many  reports 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  rec- 
ommending that  these  exemptions  Ije  elimi- 
nated, phased  out  or  modified.  However,  the 
Congress  has  taken  action  to  remove  only  a 
limited  number  of  special  exemptions  over 
the  years. 

Each  time  that  the  Act  has  been  amended 
most  of  the  special  exemptions  have  been 
Ignored.  In  large  part,  this  reflected  the  fact 
that  amendments  to  the  Act  are  not  enacted 
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until  the  level  of  the  minimum  wage  Is 
obsolete  and  the  primary  action  of  the  Con- 
gress haa  been  limited  to  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  meaningful  level.  Only  In 
the  course  of  enacting  the  last  two  series  of 
amendments — 1961  and  1966 — did  the  Con- 
gress expand  coverage  at  the  same  time  as 
It  raised  the  minimum  wage.  Although  the 
question  of  whether  a  need  for  many  of  the 
special  exemptions  still  existed  was  raised 
and  there  was  recognition  that  there  was  no 
Justification  for  continuing  at  least  many 
of  them,  action  was  poetponed. 

This  Conmilttee  can  see  no  justification 
for  further  delay.  The  research  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
been  summarized  In  special  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  part  of  the  annual  submission 
under  Section  4(d)  of  the  FLSA.  The  special 
economic  evaluations  and  appraisals  were  In- 
cluded In  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contract  Divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Included  among  the  research  surveys  were 
studies  on  motion  picture  theaters,  small 
logging,  agricultural  processing,  state, 
county,  and  municipal  employees,  motor  car- 
riers, domestics,  food  service  employees,  and 
tips  as  a  part  of  wages. 

The  administrative  studies  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  run  the  gamut 
of  studies  from  those  designed  to  expand 
coverage  to  Include  all  activities  "affecting 
commerce"  to  studies  of  how  best  to  amend 
the  statute  to  insure  that  employees  are 
actually  paid  the  back  wages  found  due  them 
under  the  statute. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  matters 
have  been  studied  too  long  and  that  steps  to 
correct  injustices  must  be  taken  now.  The 
Committee  notes  that  Secretary  Brennan 
agreed  in  part  with  the  view  of  the  majority 
when  he  apiwared  before  this  Committee  on 
June  7.  1973.  He  said,  in  part: 

".  .  .  one  aspect  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  that  gives  me  concern  is  the  pro- 
visions which  give  certain  industries  exemp- 
tions from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
standards  and  In  some  cases  Just  the  over- 
time standard." 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that  certain 
exemptions  can  b«  eliminated  or  modified  at 
this  time  without  harm  to  the  Industry 
Involved. 

STUDY  or  ECONOMIC  OTTCTS  Or  CHANGES  MADE 
BT  THIS  BnX  AlTD  OF  REMAIinKG  EXXMFTIONS 

The  bill  provides  for  a  special  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  In  addition  to  his  usual 
annual  report  of  the  Justification,  or  lack 
thereof,  for  all  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemptions  remaining  under  sections 
13(a)  and  13(b)  of  the  FLJ3A.  The  Secretary's 
report  on  this  study  Is  due  by  January  1, 
1976.  Many  of  the  remaining  exemptions  In 
section  13(a)  and  (b)  have  been  in  the  law 
since  1938,  and  the  Committee  believes  that 
each  of  them  should  be  reviewed  In  the  light 
of  current  condltlona. 

Motion  picture   theaters 

S.  2747  repeals  the  minimum  wage  but 
retains  the  overtime  exemption  currently  ap- 
plicable to  all  employees  of  motion  picture 
theaters.  Approximately  69,000  workers  are 
currently  denied  the  protection  of  the  FLSA 
because  of  this  blanket  exemption. 

A  1966  study  of  motion  picture  theaters  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  disclosed  the  prev- 
alence of  extremely  low  wages  In  the  Indus- 
try. While  motion  picture  pftjjecttonlsts  were 
paid  well  above  the  minimum  wage,  moat 
employees  were  paid  substandard  wages.  Con- 
cession attendants,  cashiers,  ushers,  and  Jan- 
itors were  paid  well  below  the  minimum 
wage. 

In  1961,  when  motion  picture  theaters  re- 
ceived a  special  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemption,  the  poor  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  was  cited  by  industry 


representatives  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
exclusion 

This  argument  was  repeated  In  1966  when 
the  Congress  was  considering  amendments 
to  the  FLSA  which  would  have  eliminated 
this  exemption.  Indiistry  representatives 
argued  against  removing  the  exemption  on 
the  basis  that  increased  labor  costs  could 
not  be  passed  on  lo  consumers  in  the  form 
of  higher  admission  prices  by  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  becauf^  of  the  depressed  state 
of  the  Industry. 

However,  the  validity  of  this  argument  Is 
now  open  to  serious  challenge.  Pr'ce  data 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  Indicate  that 
indoor  movie  admission  costs  have  Increased 
by  39  percent  between  1967  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1972.  Admission  costs  in  drive-ln 
movies  have  increased  even  more — 43  per- 
cent since  1967.  Theee  increases  were  far 
In  excess  of  price  increases  for  products  of 
covered  Industrie.^  an<l  for  almost  al!  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  Acft 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  minimum  wage  protection  for  employees 
In  motion  picture  theaters.  Conditions  In 
the  Industry  and  the  present  price  structure 
indicate  that  removal  of  this  exemption 
would  brmg  substaatlr^l  benefits  to  low- 
Vv-age  workers  and  could  be  easily  absorbed 
by  the  Industry. 

Small    loggiJig   crews 

The  Conunlttee  bUl  removes  the  minimum 
wage  exemption  currently  available  to  for- 
estry and  lumbering  operations  with  8  or 
fewer  employees  but  retains  an  overtime  ex- 
emption for  such  lumbering  operations. 

Prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  the  exemp- 
tion applied  to  employers  with  12  or  fewer 
employees.  In  enacting  the  1966  amendments 
the  Congress  reduced  the  12-man  test  to  an 
8-man  test  and  the  House  Committee  report 
commented  on  the  change  as  follows: 

The  decision  on  eight  employees  was  made 
after  careful  consideration  and  Investigation 
of  confilctlng  facts.  The  Committee  believes 
the  eight-man  criterion  to  be  a  sound  basis 
for  exemption  at  the  present  time,  but  in- 
tends to  further  investigate  these  logging 
operations. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
about  42,000  employees  are  currently  exempt 
under  this  provision.  Many  of  these  workers 
are  paid  very  low  wages  and  are.  In  effect, 
being  asked  to  subsidize  their  employers. 

The  Committee  found  no  adverse  effect 
when  minimum  wage  and  overtime  protec- 
tion was  extended  to  employers  with  8-12 
workers.  However,  employees  of  such  loggers 
did  benefit  significantly  from  the  protection 
of  the  FLSA.  The  Committee  is  persuaded 
that  all  logging  employees  should  enjoy  the 
minimum  wage  protection  of  the  Act,  and 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  with  ease  at 
this  time.  The  Committee  was  not  satisfied 
that  a  case  had  been  made  for  a  continued 
minimum  wage  exemption.  The  Committee 
considered  removing  the  complete  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  but  elected  to 
retain  the  overtime  exemption  at  this  time. 
This  continues  the  gradual  approach  to  full 
coverage  which  has  been  applied  to  this  In- 
dustry. 

The  Conunlttee  considered  the  recordkeep- 
ing problems  raised  by  the  Industry  but  con- 
cluded that  current  Department  of  Labor 
regulations  on  this  point  offered  sufficient 
fiexlWUty  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
this  industry.  The  Committee  noted  in  this 
regard  that  small  loggers  have  been  able  to 
keep  tax  records  and  complex  piece-rate  rec- 
ords for  some  time. 

Shade-grotan  tobacco 

3.  2747  would  remove  the  special  minimum 
wage  but  retain  the  overtime  exemption  ap- 
plicable to  employees  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ejelng  oif  shade-grown  tobacco  prior  to  the 
stemming  process  for  use  as  a  dgar  wrapper 
tobacco. 
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Prior  to  the  Mitchell  v.  Budd,  350  U  3  473 
(1956)  decision.  It  had  been  held  that  the 
processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco  was  a 
continuation  of  the  agriciUtural  procasE  and 
hence  came  within  the  scope  of  the  term  "ag 
rlcultin-e."  However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Com 
ruled  that  workers  engaged  in  processine 
leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers  after  delivery 
of  the  tobcwjco  to  biUklng  plants  were  not  en- 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  were  not  exempt  as 
agricultural  employees,  regardless  of  whether 
(1)  the  plants  were  operated  exclusively  for 
the  processing  of  the  tobacco  grown  by  the 
operators,  or  (2)  the  employees  who  worked 
on  the  farms  where  the  tobacco  was  gro-s-n 
also  worked  in  the  plants  proces'slng  the  to- 
bacco. The  Supreme  Court  decision  laid  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  proc- 
essing operations  substantially  change  the 
natural  state  of  the  leaf  tobocco  and  that 
the  farmers  who  grow  the  tobacco  do  not 
ordinarily  perform  the  processing.  Tj-plcally 
this  work  is  done  in  biuking  plants. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  FLSA  pro- 
vlded  a  special  exemption  for  processing 
shade-grown  tobacco,  thus  negating  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Committee  bill  removes  the  special 
exemption  because  it  has  created  a  situation 
In  which  a  tobacco  processing  employee  who 
would  otherwise  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
FLS.^,  loses  such  protection  solely  because  he 
had  previously  worked  in  the  fields  where  the 
tobacco  was  grown;  co-workers  who  had  not 
worked  in  the  field  enjov  "fair  labor  stand- 
ards." The  student  certification  program  un- 
der section  14  of  the  Act  as  it  relates  tD  such 
field  work  is  unaffected  by  this  bill. 
Agricultural  processing  industries 

S.  1861  phases  out  the  existing  partial 
overtime  exemptions  for  seasonal  employers 
generaUy  (Section  7c),  and  seasonal  or  sea- 
sonally-peaked  employers  specifically  engaged 
in  agricultural  processing  of  perishable  raw 
commodities  (Section  7d).  Based  on  1973 
Department  of  Labor  estimates,  714  000 
workers  were  employed  In  establishments 
qualifying  for  these  exemptions. 

The  phase  out  of  section  7(c)  and  7(d) 
exemptions  other  than  for  cotton  processing 
and  sugar  processing,  is  as  follows: 

1.  On  the  effective  date  the  seasonal 
periods  for  exemption  are  reduced  from  10 
weeks  to  7  weeks  and  from  14  weeks  to  10 
weeks. 

2.  On  such  date,  the  workweek  exemptions 
are  reduced  from  50  hours  to  48  hours. 

3.  Effective  January  l,  1975,  the  seasonal 
periods  for  exemption  are  reduced  from  7 
weeks  to  5  weeks  and  from  10  weeks  to  7 
weeks. 

4.  Effective  January  1,  1976,  the  seasonal 
periods  for  exemption  are  reduced  from  8 
weeks  to  3  weeks  and  from  7  weeks  to  6 
weeks. 

5.  Effective  January  1,  1977,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

At  present  under  Section  7(c),  employers 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  In  industries  seasonal  in  nature 
are  free  from  FLSA  overtime  Jurisdiction  for 
a  14-week  period  during  which  employees 
may  work  up  to  10  hours  a  day  or  fifty  hours 
a  week  without  being  subject  to  a  time  and 
one -half  wage  rate. 

Under  the  existing  7(d)  exemption,  em- 
ployers designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  have  either  seasonal  or  seasonally-peaked 
agricultural  processing  operations  involving 
perishable  raw  conmiodltles  are  entitled  to  s 
14  week  period  free  of  JISA  overtime  restric- 
tions If  their  employees  do  not  exceed  10 
hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week  during  that 
time  period. 
"Both  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  have  Identi- 
cal reciprocity  clauses  which  entitles  any 
employer  who  qualifies  under  the  deflnltlaa 
of  both  sections  to  neoeive  an  a^regats 
exemption  of  two  ten-week  periods  (on* 
under  7(c)  and  one  under  7(d))  outside  of 
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the  FLSA  overtime  standard.  Several  indus- 
tries have  been  determined  as  qualifying  for 
the  dual  exemption. 

The  origins  of  these  two  sections  date  to 
the  beginning  of  the  FLSA  in  1938.  The 
predecessor  of  the  current  Section  7(c)  was 
the  former  Section  7(b)  (3)  whose  exemp- 
tion provided  for  up  to  12  hours  a  day  or  66 
hours  a  week  before  the  FLSA  overtime 
standard  became  effective.  The  present  Sec- 
tion 7(d)  is  successor  to  the  former  section 
(7(c)],  which  had  permitted  among  other 
things,  year-round  overtime  exemptions  for 
several  categories  of  employers,  engaged  in 
agricultural  processing.  In  addition,  em- 
ployers qualifying  under  both  former  sec- 
tions could  claim  up  to  an  aggregate  of  28 
weeks  of  exemptions. 

However,  In  1966,  after  28  years  of  favored 
treatment.  Congress  determined  that  the 
agricultural  processing  industry  no  longer 
warranted  the  original  Act's  broadbrush 
treatment.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  1966 
FLSA  amendments  Congress  narrowed  the 
exemptions  to  their  present  state. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  agricul- 
tural processing  overtime  exemption  was  an- 
ticipated In  the  1966  FLSA  Amendments.  The 
Conference  Report  stated  In  part: 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  Con- 
ferees to  give  notice  that  the  days  of  overtime 
exemptions  for  employees  in  the  agricultural 
processing  industry  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  because  advances  in  technology  are 
making  the  continuation  of  such  exemptions 
unjustifiable. 

A  detailed  two-volume  Department  of  La- 
bor survey,  entitled  "Agricultural  Handling 
and  Processing  Industries — Overtime  Exemp- 
tions Under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
1970",  foimd  with  reference  to  Sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  : 

(1)  Existing  exemptions  are  not  fully 
utilized. 

(2)  Many  processing  establishments  are 
now  paying  premium  rates  for  hours  over  40 
a  week. 

(3)  Currently,  some  industries  which  qual- 
ify for  20  weeks  of  exemption  are  less  sea- 
sonal than  others  which  qualify  for  14  weeks. 

(4)  A  40  hour  basic  straight  time  stand- 
ard would  eliminate  inequities  which  cur- 
rently exist  between  employers  who  now  pay 
premium  overtime  rates  either  because  they 
elect  to  do  so  voluntarily  or  because  they  are 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
and  employers  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
overtime  exemption. 

(5)  Additional  Jobs  could  be  created  by 
second  and  third  shift  operations  in  those 
Industries  where  large  shipments  of  raw  ma- 
terials are  received  in  relatively  short  periods. 

(6)  Technological  advances  In  recent  years 
have  lengthened  the  storage  life  of  perishable 
products. 

(7)  Grower-processor  contracts  permit 
the  processor  to  specify  the  time  for  planting, 
harvesting,  and  delivery,  and  thus  make  pos- 
sible better  work-scheduling. 

Based  on  the  above  finding,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (and  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  George  Shultz  in  his  "Beport  to 
the  Ninety-First  Congress  on  Minimum  Wage 
and  Maximum  Hours  under  FLSA"  (Janu- 
ary 19701,  concluded: 

"The  study  of  overtime  exemptions  avail- 
able to  the  agriculttiral  handling  and  proc- 
essing industries  indicates  the  need  for  re- 
appraising the  favored  position  which  has 
long  been  given  these  industries  through  ex- 
emption from  the  40  hour  maximum  work 
w»ek  standard.  It  is  my  recommendation  that 
wie  exemptions  currently  available  under 
Section  7e,  7d, .  .  .  be  phased  out." 

These  same  thoughts  were  echoed  by  the 
current  Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter  Brennan, 
at  hearings  before  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
on  June  7,  1973.  Mr.  Brennan  stated: 

"We  believe  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  can  be  modified  as  to  its  present  partial 


overtime  exemption  for  seasonal  indiistries 
and  Industries  engaged  in  processing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

"At  one  time  the  fresh  food  processing  in- 
dustry was  In  a  very  unusual  position.  Since 
It  Is  entirely  dependent  on  the  timing  and 
abundance  of  agricultural  produce  for  its 
perishable  "raw  materials",  it  was  necessary 
to  operate  almost  continuously  during  har- 
vest season.  A  great  deal  of  overtime  work 
was  required  in  order  to  process  the  fresh 
food  coming  In  from  the  farms  before  it 
spoiled. 

"Advancements  In  technology,  however, 
have  now  made  It  pxwsible  for  initial  process- 
ing to  be  accomplished  rapidly  and  overtime 
requirements  have  been  reduced.  We  believe 
that  the  present  law  can  now  be  changed 
and  would  be  glad  to  work  out  language 
with  the  Committee  that  would  not  adverse- 
ly affect  the  employment  situation  nor  add 
undue  pressures  to  food  prices,  which  are  a 
.  matter  of  special  concern  In  the  present 
economic  picture." 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear.  Since  the  1968 
Amendments  reduced  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  processing  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  amount  of  over- 
time worked  by  employees  in  the  affected  in- 
dustries. 

Claims  of  adverse  effects  on  the  Industry 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  \s  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Industry  can  make 
the  necessary  adjustment  when  these  special 
exemptions  are  removed. 

S.  2747  provides  for  a  limited  overtime  ex- 
emption (14  weeks.  10  hours  per  day,  and  48 
hours  per  week)  for  certain  employees  en- 
gaged in  activities  related  to  the  sale  of 
tobacco.  Such  employees  are  currently  cov- 
ered by  the  section  7(c)  exemption  pursuant 
to  determination  by  the  Secretary. 
Railroad  and  pipelines 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  currently 
exempts  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Act  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  per- 
tains to  railroad  employees  and  employees  of 
oU    pipeline    transportation    companies. 

The  Committee  bill  would  retain  the  over- 
time exemption  for  railroad  employees  but 
would  remove  the  overtime  exemption  for 
employees  of  oil  pipelines. 

The  Committee,  in  reviewing  the  historical 
basis  for  this  exemption,  found  that  there 
was  no  testimony  with  respect  to  oU  pipeline 
transportation  companies. 

This  Industry  was  apparently  exempted 
because  it  is  covered  along  with  railroads  un- 
der part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
a  case  had  been  made  for  exempting  raUroad 
employees. 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  continuing  to  provide  an  over- 
time exemption  for  employees  of  oil  pipelines. 
Employees  of  gas  pipelines  are  now  covered 
by  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA.  The 
action  of  the  Committee  eliminates  a  long- 
time competitive  Inequity  between  oil  pipe- 
lines and  gas  pipelines. 

Seafood  processing 
S.  2747  phases  oxit  the  overtime  exMnp- 
tlon  currently  available  In  Section  13(b)(4) 
for  "any  employee  employed  In  the  process- 
ing, marketing,  freezing,  storing,  packing  for 
shipment,  or  distributing  of  any  kind  of  fish, 
shellfish,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  or  any  product  thereof," 
as  follows: 

1.  In  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  1974  Amendments,  the  workweek 
exemption  Is  48  hours. 

2.  In  the  second  year,  the  workweek  exemp- 
tion Is  44  hours. 

3.  Effective  on  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  the  exemjjtlon  is  repealed. 

The  Pall  Lab<  >t  Standards  Act  as  originally 


ensicted  provided   an   exemption  under  Sec- 
tion 13(a) (5)  for: 

Any  employee  employed  In  the  catching, 
taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of 
any  kliid  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges, 
seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  including  the  going  to 
and  returning  from  work  and  including  em- 
ployment In  the  loading,  unloading,  or  pack- 
ing of  such  products  for  shipment  or  In  prop- 
agating, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  can- 
ntag,  curing,  storing,  or  distributing  the 
above  products  or  byproducts  thereof. 

The  1949  amendments  retained  the  com- 
plete exemption  for  fishing  and  processing, 
except  canning.  The  minimum  wage  exemp- 
tion for  canning  was  eliminated,  but  the 
overtime  exemption  was  retained  under  a 
new  Section  13(b)  (4). 

The  1961  amendments  removed  the  min- 
imum wage  exemption  for  employees  em- 
ployed in  "onshore"  operations,  such  as  proc- 
essing, marketing,  distributing  and  other 
fish-handling  activities.  The  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  "onshore"  operatiorfc  was  retained 
by  adding  such  operations  to  the  e.xemptlon 
already  provided  for  the  car.nlrg  of  seafood 
under  Section  13(b)  (4) . 

Removal  of  the  overtime  exemption  for 
seafood  canning  and  proctssliig  is  part  of 
the  Committee's  effort  to  achieve  parity 
under  the  law  for  all  workers  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  at  this  time.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  processing,  no  case  has 
been  made  for  continuing  the  exemption. 
Local  transit 

Currently,  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor 
employed  by  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or 
motorbus  carrier,  If  the  rates  and  services 
of  such  railway  and  carrier  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  State  or  local  agency. 

The  Committee  bill  would  eliminate  this 
overtime  exemption  In  three  steps,  except 
with  respect  to  time  spent  In  "charter  ac- 
tivities" under  specified  conditions.  The 
hours  of  employment  will  not  include  hours 
spent  in  charter  activities  If — (1)  the  em- 
ployee's employment  in  such  activities  was 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  the  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
in  such  employment,  and  (2)  if  employment 
in  such  activities  is  not  part  of  such  em- 
ployee's regular  emplo\-ment.  These  condi- 
tions are  set  so  as  to  emphasize  that  the 
Committee  intends  that  hours  spent  in 
"charter  activities"  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
workday  or  workweek  are  to  be  included  In 
the  definition  of  "hours  worked"  under  the 
Act. 

The  Committee  has  been  persuaded  that 
the  transit  Industry  has  been  adjusting  to  a 
shorter  v.  orkweek  for  some  time  now.  Collec- 
tive bstrgainlng  agreements  t>-plcally  call  for 
overtime  after  40  hours  a  week — and  In  many 
cases  after  8  hours  a  day.  A  large  segment 
of  the  Industry  Is  now  covered  by  such  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  an  overtime  standard  was 
applied  to  nonoperatlng  employees  of  the  In- 
dustry  by  the  1966  amendments.  The  Com- 
mittee bill  requires  that  employees  be  paid 
time-and-one-half  their  regular  ra:e  of  pay 
for  all  hours  over  48  per  week,  beginning 
with  the  effective  date;  after  44  hours.  1 
year  later;  and  after  40  hours  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  and  thereafter.  This  gradual 
approach  enstrres  ease  of  adjustment. 

It  Is  noted  that  by  virtue  of  the  Commit- 
tee's action  on  coverage  of  State  and  local 
government  employment,  together  with  its 
action  on  overtime  pay  in  the  local  transit 
Industry,  operating  employees  of  publicly  and 
privately  owned  transit  companies  will  be 
treated  identically, 

A  question  was  raised  concerning  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  the  case  of  certain  collective  bargain- 
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Ing  agreements  Involving  local  transit  In  the 
New  Yorlc  area  which  provide  for  straight- 
time  pay  for  certain  off-duty  hours.  The 
Committee  notes  that  section  7(e)  (2)  of  the 
PLSA  provides  that  "payments  made  for  pe- 
riods when  no  work  Is  performed  due  to  .  .  . 
failure  of  the  employer  to  provide  sufficient 
work  .  .  .  are  not  made  i-s  rompensatlon  for 
hours  of  employment."  The  Committee  also 
notes  that  the  Department  of  Labor's  reg- 
ulations concerning  "Hours  Worked"  contain 
the  following  provision  (29  CJJl.  785.16 
(a))  : 

"oft  duty" 

"(a)  General.  Periods  during  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  completely  relieved  from  duty  and 
which  are  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  use 
the  time  effectively  for  his  own  purposes  are 
not  hours  worked.  He  Is  not  completely  re- 
lieved from  duty  and  cannot  use  the  time 
effectively  for  his  own  purposes  unless  he  Is 
definitely  told  In  advance  that  he  may  leave 
the  Job  and  that  he  will  not  have  to  com- 
mence work  until  a  definitely  specified  hour 
has  arrived.  Whether  the  time  Is  long 
enough  to  tnable  him  to  use  the  time  effec- 
tively for  his  own  purposes  depends  upon  all 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case." 

In  1972,  by  vote  of  68-24  the  Senate  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  retain  the  overtime 
exemption   for  local  transit. 

Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants 

3.  2747  eliminates  the  complete  overtime 
exemption  for  employees  employed  by  hotels, 
motels  and  restaurants  and  substitutes  a 
limited  overtime  exemption  as  follows: 

During  the  first  year  overtime  compenaa- 
tlon  will  be  required  for  hours  of  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  48  In  a  week  and  after  the 
first  year  such  compensation  will  be  re- 
quired for  hours  of  employment  In  excess  of 
46  In  a  week.  For  maids  and  custodial  em- 
ployees of  hotels  and  motels  the  phaseout  Is 
as  follows: 

1.  48  hours  In  the  first  year. 

2.  46  hours  In  the  second  year. 

3.  44  hours  In  the  third  year. 

4.  Repealed  thereafter. 

In  setting  an  overtime  standard  for  em- 
ployees of  hotels,  motels  and  restaurants  the 
Committee  recognized  that  the  length  of 
workweeks  have  been  declining  In  these  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when 
minimum  wage  coverage  was  extended  to 
these  workers  by  the  1966  amendments,  the 
Department  of  Labor  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  prev- 
alence of  long  workweeks  In  these  Industries 
even  though  an  overtime  exemption  was 
retained. 

Tip  allowance 

5.  2747  modifies  section  Sfm)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  requiring  employer 
explanation  to  employees  of  the  tip  credit 
provisions,  and  by  requiring  that  all  tips  re- 
ceived be  paid  out  to  tipped  employees. 

Currently,  the  law  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer may  determine  the  amount  of  tips 
received  by  a  "tipped  employee"  and  may 
credit  that  amount  against  the  applicable 
minimum  wage,  but  amounts  so  credited  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  minimum  rate 
Thus,  a  tip  credit  of  up  to  $.80  an  hour  may 
currently  be  deducted  from  the  mlnlmtun 
wage  of  a  tipped  employee.  (A  tipped  em- 
ployee Is  defined  as  an  employee  who  custom- 
arily and  regularly  receives  more  than  $20  a 
month  In  tips.) 

The  Committee  re-examined  the  role  of 
tips  as  wages  and  the  concept  of  allowing 
tips  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  minimum 
wage.  The  Committee  reviewed  the  study  of 
tips  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  1971  as  well  as  provi- 
sions of  State  minimum  wage  laws  which 
permit  the  counting  of  tips  toward  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  Committee  was  impressed  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  customer  tips  contributed  to 


the  earnings  of  some  hotel  and  restatirant 
employees  In  March  J970  (the  date  of  the 
Labor  Department  survey) .  After  reviewing 
the  estimates  in  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  persuaded  that  the  tip  allowance  could 
not  be  reduced  at  this  time,  but  that  the 
tipped  employee  should  have  stronger  pro- 
tection to  ensure  the  fair  operation  of  this 
provision.  The  Committee  bill,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  consistent  with  the  will  of  the 
Senate  as  expressed  la  an  89-1  vote  In  1972. 

Labor  Department  Regulations  define  a  tip 
as  follows  (Part  531 — ^Wage  Payments  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938) : 

.^  tip  1.-;  a  sum  presented  by  a  customer  as  a 
gift  or  eratulty  In  reoognltion  of  some  serv- 
ice performed  for  him.  It  Is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  payment  of  a  charge,  if  any. 
made  for  the  service.  Whether  a  tip  is  to  be 
given,  and  Its  amount,  are  matters  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  customer,  and  generally 
he  has  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  recipient  of  the  gratuity. 

Under  these  clrciunstances  there  is  a  serious 
legal  queition  as  to  whether  the  employer 
should  benefit  from  tips  to  the  e.xtent  that 
employees  are  paid  leSB  than  the  basic  mini- 
mum wage  because  the  employees  are  able  to 
supplement  their  wages  by  special  services 
which  bring  them  tips. 

Setting  aside  for  tbe  present,  the  ethical 
question  involved  in  crediting  tips  toward  the 
minimum  wage,  the  Committee  Is  concerned 
by  reports  that  inflation  has  been  deflating 
tips. 

In  view  of  these  reports  the  Committee  In- 
tends that  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
take  every  precaution  to  Insure  that  the  em- 
ployee does  In  fact  reoelve  tips  amounting  to 
50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
before  crediting  that  amount  against  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  bin  amends  Section  3(m)  by  deleting 
the  following  language  pertaining  to  the 
computation  of  tip  credits:  "except  that  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  (either  himself 
or  acting  through  hLs  representative)  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
actual  amount  of  the  tips  received  by  him 
was  less  than  the  amount  determined  by  the 
employer  as  the  amount  by  which  the  wage 
paid  him  was  deemed  to  be  Increased  under 
this  sentence."  The  deletion  of  this  language 
l3  to  make  clear  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
Rress  to  place  on  the  employer  the  burden  of 
proving  the  amount  of  tips  received  bv  tipped 
employees  and  the  amount  of  tip  credit.  If 
any,  which  such  employer  is  entitled  to 
claim  aa  to  tipped  employees.  See  Bingham  v. 
Airport  Limousine  Senice,  314  F.  Siipp  565 
(W.  D,  Ark.  1970)  In  Which  the  court  refused 
to  "speculate"  as  to  sums  the  employees 
might  have  received  Jn  tips  when  the  em- 
plover  failed  to  present  "any  objective  infor- 
mation" en  the  subjeot. 

The  tip  credit  provision  of  S.  2747  Is  de- 
signed to  insure  employer  responsibility  for 
proper  computation  of  the  tip  allowance  and 
to  make  clear  that  the  employer  Is  respon- 
sible for  informing  the  tipped  employee  of 
how  such  employee's  wage  is  calculated." Thus 
the  bill  specifically  requires  that  the  em- 
ployer must  explain  the  tip  provision  of  the 
Act  to  the  employee  and  that  all  tips  re- 
ceived by  such  employee  must  be  retained 
by  the  employee.  This  latter  provision  Is 
added  to  make  clear  the  original  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  an  employer  covUd  not  use 
the  tips  of  a  "tipped  employee"  to  satisfy 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Act's  applicable 
nalnimum  wage.  H.  Rept.  871,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pp.  9-10,  17-18,  31;  111  Cong.  Rec.  21829. 
21830;  112  Cong.  Rec.  11362-11365.  20478, 
22649.  See  Melton  v.  Round  Table  Restau- 
rants, Inc.,  20  WH  Cases  532,  67  CCH  Lab 
Cas.  32.630  (N.D.  Ga.K 

The  tip  provision  applies  on  an  Individual 
employee  basis,  and  the  employer  may  thus 
claim  the  tip  credit  for  some  employees  even 
though  the  employer  does  not  meet  the  re- 
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qulrements  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
other  employees.  Nor  is  the  requirement  that 
the  tipped  employee  retain  such  employee's 
own  tips  Intended  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  pooling,  splitting  or  sharing  tips  with 
employees  who  customarily  and  regularly  re- 
celve  tips — e.g.,  waiters,  bellhops,  waitresses, 
countermen,  busboys.  service  bartenders,  etc! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  this  exception  If  tipped  employees 
are  required  to  share  their  tips  with  em- 
ployees who  do  not  customarily  and  regu- 
larly receive  tips — e.g.,  Janitors,  dishwash- 
ers, chefs,  laundry  room  attendants,  etc.  In 
establishments  where  the  employee  performs 
a  variety  of  different  Jobs,  the  employee's 
status  a^  one  who  "customarily  and  regu- 
larly  receives  tips"  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  employee's  activities  over  the 
entire  workweek. 

Nursing  homes 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  currently 
provides  a  partial  overtime  exemption  tot 
employees  of  nursing  homes.  The  Act  pro- 
vides an  overtime  exemption  for  any  em- 
ployee of  a  nursing  home  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  employment  at  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  In 
excess  of  48  in  a  week. 

S.  2747  replaces  the  limited  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employees  of  nursing  homes 
(overtime  compensation  required  for  hours 
of  employment  in  excess  of  48  in  a  week)  by 
an  overtime  exemption  (initiated  by  an 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees) which  substitutes  a  14-consecutlve- 
day  work  period  for  the  workweek  and 
requires  overtime  compensation  for  employ- 
ment over  8  hours  In  any  workday  and  for 
over  80  hours  In  such  work  period. 

According  to  a  1969  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  there  had  been  a  marked 
decline  in  average  hours  per  week  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  of  nursing  homes  be- 
tween April  1965  and  October  1967.  The 
report  indicates  that  the  application  of  a 
48-hour  workweek  standard  to  nursing  homes 
•on  February  1.  1967  had  very  little  effect  as 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workers 
worked  over  48  hours  a  week  even  before  the 
Act  was  extended  to  the  industry.  In  AprU 
1968,  less  than  15  percent  of  all  nurstog 
home  employees  worked  over  44  hours  in  a 
week. 

Salesmen,  partsmen.  and  mechanics 

S.  2747  provides  an  amendment  under 
which:  the  overtime  exemption  for  parts- 
men  and  mechanics  In  nonmanufacturlng 
establishments  primarily  engaged  In  selling 
trailers  Is  repealed;  the  overtime  exemption 
for  partsmen  and  mechanics  in  nonmanu- 
facturlng establishments  engaged  in  selling 
aircraft  Is  repealed;  the  overtime  exemption 
for  salesmen  In  automobile,  trailer,  truck 
sales  and  aircraft  establishments  is  retained; 
the  overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  parts- 
men,  and  mechanics  in  farm  Implement  sales 
establishments  is  retained;  the  exemption 
for  partsmen  and  mechanics  In  automobile 
and  truck  sales  establishments  Is  retained 
and  an  overtime  exemption  Is  provided  for 
salesmen  engaged  in  selling  boats. 

The  Committee  was  persuaded  that  the  ap- 
plication of  an  overtime  standard  to  parts- 
men  and  mechanics  in  trailer  dealerships, 
and  to  the  presently  exempt  employees  in  air- 
craft dealerships  would  be  likely  to  generate 
additional  Jobs,  and  t©  promote  the  train- 
ing of  workers  to  fill  the  Jobs.  If  the  industry 
continues  to  expand  service  hours,  as  recent 
trends  Indicate,  the  overtime  penalty  should 
provide  considerable  stimtduB  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  experiencing  high  unemployment  rates  and 
the  training  necessary  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment in  this  industry  la  or  should  be 
readily  available. 

Cotton  ginning  and'sugar  processing 

8.  2747  repeals  the  ye«r-round  overtime  «f- 

emptlon  for  cotton  ginning  and  sugar  proc- 
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esslng  employees  In  Section  13(b)  (15)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  but  retains  the  ex- 
emption for  employees  engaged  In  processing 
maple  sap  Into  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

The  amendment  to  phase  down  the  over- 
time exemption  for  cotton  ginning  and  sugar 
processing  employees  Is  aa  follows: 

1.  Effective  on  the  effective  date,  the  work- 
week exemption  Is  as  follows:  72  hours  each 
week  for  6  weeks  of  the  year;  64  hours  each 
week  for  4  weeks  of  the  year;  54  hours  each 
week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year;  48  hours  each 
week  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

2.  In  1975,  the  workweek  exemption  la  as 
follows:  66  hours  each  week  for  6  weeks  of 
the  year;  60  hoiuB  each  week  for  4  weeks 
of  the  year;  50  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks 
of  the  year;  46  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of 
the  year;  44  hours  each  week  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

3.  In  1976,  the  workweek  exemption  is  as 
follows:  60  hours  each  week  for  6  weeks  of 
the  year;  56  hotirs  each  week  for  4  weeks  of 
the  year;  48  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of 
the  year;  44  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of 
the  year;  40  hours  each  week  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

The  workweek  exemptions  are  applicable 
during  the  actual  season  within  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  as  opposed  to  the 
calendar  year  and  are  not  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod of  consecutive  weeks. 

In  addition,  the  cotton  processing  and 
Bugar  processing  exemptions  under  section  7 
of  the  law  are  retained  but  limited  to  48 
hours  during  the  appropriate  weeks.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  provided  that  an  employer 
who  receives  an  exemption  under  this  sub- 
gection  will  not  be  eligible  for  other  over- 
time exemptions  under  section  13(b)  (24) 
or  (25)  or  section  7. 

The  1970  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  Agricultural  Handling  and 
Processmg  Industries  Includes  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
"consideration  should  be  given  to  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  overtime  exemptions  cur- 
rently avaUable  to  the  agricultural  handling 
and  processing  Industries  under  Section  7(c) 
and  7(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  .  .  . 
Although  focusing  primarily  on  Sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  of  the  Act,  the  survey  data  tilso 
Indicate  that  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for 
the  continuation  of  the  year-round  exemp- 
tions available  under  Sections  13(b)  .  .  . 
(15)  of  the  Act  . .  ." 

Pew  Industries  are  as  highly  subsidized 
and  6o  greatly  protected  as  the  sugar  In- 
dustry. The  Federal  Government  makes  di- 
rect payments  for  sugar  production  totalling 
nearly  $100  million  a  year.  It  sets  and  en- 
forces production  quotas  In  the  U.S.  and 
specifically  restricts  foreign  Imports  of  sugar 
for  an  additional  benefit  of  about  $400  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  Industry. 

The  Industry  is  also  protected  by  various 
Federal  laws  against  crop  damage  result- 
ing from  natural  causes. 

Many  of  these  employees  work  In  shifts  of 
12  hours  a  day  for  six  or  seven  days  a  week 
during  the  sugar  processing  season  (October 
15  to  January  16).  The  law  does  not  require 
that  they  be  paid  overtime  premium  pay 
although  their  counterparts  In  non-subsi- 
dized Industries  are  paid  time  and  one-half 
their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  all  hours  over 
♦0  in  a  week. 

Section  13(b)  (15)  of  the  Act  also  provides 
a  year-round  unlimited  exemption  from  the 
niwdmum  hours  provisions  for  cotton  gin- 
ning. Under  section  13(b)  (15)  an  employer 
Is  eligible  for  this  exemption  when:  (1)  em- 
ployees are  actually  engaged  in  the  ginning  of 
cotton;  (2)  the  cotton  must  be  ginned  "for 
"narket":  and  (3)  the  place  of  employment 
l«  located  in  a  county  where  cotton  Is 
grown  in  commercial  quantities. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  limited  overtime 
exemption  under  section  7(c)  during  the  pe- 
riod or  periods  when  cotton  is  being  received 


for  ginning.  When  applicable,  the  exemption 
under  section  7(c)  may  be  claimed  for  all 
employees,  including  office  workers,  exclu- 
sively engaged  In  the  oi>eratlons  specified  in 
the  industry  determination.  A  survey,  con- 
ducted in  1967  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  disclosed  3,753  cotton  gins  that 
employed  49,300  nonsupervlsory  employees 
during  the  peak  work-week. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  cotton  ginning 
Industry  to  have  employees  working  in  ex- 
cess of  an  80  hotw  work -week  during  the  peak 
season.  Sixty-hour  work-weeks  exist  with 
regular  frequency.  The  exemption  under  13 
(b)(15)  enables  employers  to  work  their 
employees  often  nearly  double  the  normal 
work -week,  without  having  to  pay  premium 
wages.  Modification  of  this  exemption  would 
start  cotton  ginning  employees  on  the  road  to 
overtime  pay  parity  with  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  labor  force. 

In  the  past  the  industry  has  made  little  use 
of  multiple  shift  operations  with  only  one  In 
four  using  more  than  one  shift  In  1970.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  work  force  consists  of 
"moonlighting"  field  workers,  potential  em- 
ployees are  in  plentlftil  supply  during  the 
peak  season.  By  using  multi-shifts,  cotton 
ginners  could  reduce  the  number  of  over- 
time hours,  while  at  the  same  time  alleviat- 
ing the  chronic  farm  tinemployment  prob- 
lem (7.5%  verstis  the  national  average  of 
4.9%  in  1970). 

Catering  and  food  service  employees 

S.  2747  phases  out  the  complete  overtime 
exemption  for  employees  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  who  are  employed  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  the  preparation 
or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  either  on  the 
premises  or  by  such  services  as  catering,  ban- 
quet, box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service, 
to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  members 
or  guests  of  members  of  clubs. 

S.  2747  requires  that  catering  and  food 
service  employees  be  paid  time  and  one  half 
their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  hoiu*s  over  48 
per  week  on  the  effective  date,  for  hours  over 
44  after  1  year,  and  for  hours  over  40  after 
the  second  year. 

The  elimination  of  the  special  exemption 
for  food  service  employees  In  retail  service 
establishments  eliminates  a  disparity  in  work 
standards  for  employees  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment. For  example,  food  service  em- 
ployees In  covered  retail  establishments  are 
now  exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Act  while  retail  clerks,  In  the  same  estab- 
lishments, are  covered  by  both  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  standard.  This  has  been 
a  major  source  of  friction. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  gradual  phasing  out 
of  the  overtime  exemption  will  eliminate  ex- 
cessively long  hours  in  food  service  and  cater- 
ing activities  and  thus  generate  additional 
Jobs.  Also  treatment  of  food  service  em- 
ployees In  this  manner  permits  a  similar 
phasing  out  of  the  overtime  exemptions  for 
bowling  establishments,  an  exemption  predi- 
cated In  large  part  upon  the  food  service  as- 
pects of  such  establishments. 

Telegraphic  message  operations 

S.  2747  repeals  the  minimum  wage  and 
phases  out  the  overtime  exemption  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  handling  telegraph  messages 
for  the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract 
arrangement  with  a  telegraph  company,  if 
they  are  so  engaged  In  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments exempt  under  section  13(a)(2) 
and  if  the  revenues  for  such  messages  are 
less  than  $500  a  month.  The  amendment  to 
phase  out  the  overtime  exemption  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  48  houirs  In  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date. 

2. 44  hours  in  the  second  yew. 

8.  Repealed  thereafter. 

Bowling  establishments 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  currently 
execc^ts  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Act  any  employee  of  a  bowling  establishment 


If  such  employee  receives  compensation  for 
hours  In  excess  of  48  In  a  workweek  at  time 
and  one-half  the  employee's  regular  rate  of 
pay. 

"The  Committee  bill  would  reduce  the 
straight-time  workweek  to  44  hours  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  and  to  40  hours  one 
year  later. 

The  Committee  notes  that  bowling  fees 
have  advanced  by  18  percent  since  1967.  At 
the  same  time,  plnsettlng  machine  technol- 
ogy has  Improved,  and  automatic  plnsetters 
have  replaced  hand  plnsetters  throughout 
the  Industry.  Overtime  coverage  Is  easUy 
compatible  with  the  operative  characteristics 
of  the  Industry.  The  use  of  automatic  plnset- 
ters has  eliminated  problems  which  had 
previously  resulted  from  dally  and  hourly 
fluctuations  In  patronage. 

House  parents  for  orphans 

8.  2747  provides  a  new  overtime  exemption 
for  any  employee  who  is  employed  with  such 
employee's  spouse  by  a  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institution  to  serve  as  the  parents 
of  children — 

A.  Who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose  nat- 
ural parents  is  deceased,  and 

B.  Who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
and  reside  In  residential  facilities  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  such  children  are  In  resi- 
dence at  such  Institution,  If  such  employee 
and  such  employee's  spouse  reside  in  such  fa- 
cilities, receive  without  cost,  board  and  lodg- 
ing from  such  Institution,  and  are  together 
compensated,  on  a  cash  basis  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 

The  Committee,  In  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. Is  primarily  interested  In  Insuring  that 
couples  who  serve  as  house  parents  for  or- 
phans in  educational  institutions  are  assured 
suflicient  flexibility  in  work  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  orphans  during  the 
periods  when  such  orphans  reside  in  such  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Milton  Hershey  School  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania  is  one  such  Institution.  The 
Hershey  school  Is  a  residential  vocational 
school  for  orphan  boys.  The  students  live  in 
103  separate  cottages  of  10  to  15  boys  each. 
The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  a 
married  couple  lives  in  each  cottage,  serving 
as  house  parents.  The  Committee  felt  that 
Imposition  of  overtime  coverage  in  this  very 
special  employment  situation  would  result  in 
an  especially  difficult  financial  and  record- 
keeping situation  for  such  Institutions. 

The  Committee  considered,  but  did  not  ap- 
prove, a  minimum  wage  as  well  as  an  over- 
time exemption  for  such  pmployee<;  Thus 
these  house  parents  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Act.  An  employee  and  such  employee's 
spouse  who  serve  as  house  parents  of  orphans 
in  a  nonprofit  educational  institution,  who 
are  paid  not  less  than  $10,000  a  year  In  cash 
wages,  and  who  receive  without,  cost,  board 
<^nd  lodging  from  such  InstltutlODs  would 
likely  be  paid  In  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  Issued  special  rules  for  cal- 
culating "hours  worked"  for  employees  re- 
siding on  employer's  premises,  including  such 
house  parents  who  have  duties  which  could 
occur  at  any  time. 

It  Is  the  Committees  understanding  that 
as  to  hours  worked  by  such  resident  employ- 
ees, the  Labor  Department's  regulations  per- 
mit a  reasonable  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties which  takes  Into  consideration  all  the 
pertinent  facts  surrounding  such  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  demonstrates 
a  congressional  awareness  of  the  special 
problems  confronting  students  who  need 
and  want  to  work  while  attending  school 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

There  were,  and  there  continues  to  be, 
special  provisions  for  employing  learners. 
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apprentices,  student  learners  and  stu- 
dent workers  at  submlnlmum  rates. 

Section  7  of  S.  2747  expands  the  full- 
time  student  certificate  program  cur- 
rently applicable  to  retail  and  service 
Industries  and  to  agrlcxilture  to  apply  to 
educational  institutions.  The  bill  retains 
the  certification  procedure,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, to  insure  that  students  will  not  be 
used  to  displace  other  workers. 

The  committee  rejected  a  proposal 
that  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  be 
amended  by  loosening  the  special  student 
certification  program  and  adding  a  blan- 
ket submlnlmum  wage  for  young  people 
below  the  age  of  18  and  for  full-time 
students  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

A  similar  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  54  to  36. 

The  committee's  rejection  of  this  spe- 
cial submlnlmum  rate  weis  based  on  the 
conviction  that  this  would  violate  the 
basic  objective  of  the  act  and  that  such  a 
standard  would  contribute  to,  rather 
than  ease,  the  critical  problem  of  un- 
employment because  it  would  encourage 
the  displacement  of  older  workers. 

We  were  convinced  that  a  submlnl- 
mum wage  for  youth  would  violate  the 
basic  concept  of  the  act  which  represents 
an  "economic  charter"  for  the  lowest 
paid  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to 
achieve  its  objective,  the  minimum  wage 
must  be  an  irreducible  minimum  below 
which  wages  for  workers  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall. 

S.  2747  amends  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (Public 
Law  90-202)  to  include  within  the  scope 
of  coverage,  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  this  extension 
last  year. 

Section  8  of  the  committee  bill  amends 
section  16(c)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  not  only  to  bring  suit  to  re- 
cover tmpaid  minimum  wages  or  over- 
time compensation,  a  right  which  he 
currently  has,  but  also  to  sue  for  an  equal 
amount  of  liquidated  damages  without 
requiring  a  written  request  from  an  em- 
ployee. 

The  addition  of  liquidated  damages  is 
a  necessary  penalty  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Currently,  all  that  is  required  of  the 
employer  is  that  he  pav  the  wages  that 
should  have  been  paid  in  the  first  place, 
without  any  penalty  for  violating  the 
act.  This  is  not  a  deterrent,  certainly, 
to  future  violations. 

It  almost  encourages  employers  to  see 
what  they  might  be  able  to  get  away 
with,  If  they  were  Inclined  to  be  so  moti- 
vated. But  a  deterrent  is  necessary,  and 
that  is  provided  for  In  this  bill. 

This  section  woulfl  also  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  bring  suit  even  though 
the  suit  might  involve  issues  of  law  that 
have  not  been  finally  settled  by  the 
courts. 

At  the  present  time,  many  of  the  pro- 
tections that  are  written  into  the  act  are 
not  being  extended  to  workers  because  of 
the  current  restrictions  on  the  Secretary 
in  bringing  stilts  in  areas  that  have  not 
been  Anally  settled  by  the  courts. 

The  act  places  the  primary  responsl- 
btilty  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  on 


the  Secretary  of  Labor;  he  should  have 
the  right  to  bring  suits  directly  in  order 
to  resolve  issues  of  law. 

The  committee  also  acted  on  an 
amendment  to  section  16(b)  of  the  act 
to  make  clear  the  right  of  individuals 
employed  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  political  subdivisions  to  bring  pri- 
vate actions  to  enforce  their  rights  and 
recover  back  wages  under  this  act. 

This  amendment  is  necessitated  by  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  of  Nursing  against 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  of 
Nursing,  decided  in  April  1973.  which  held 
that  Congress  in  extending  coverage  un- 
der the  1966  amendments  to  school  and 
hospital  employees  in  State  and  local 
governments  did  not  explicitly  provide 
the  Individual  a  right  of  action  in  the 
Federal  courts  although  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  authorized  to  bring  such  suits. 

In  addition,  the  committee  included  an 
amendment  to  the  Portal  to  Portal  Act 
of  1947  which  would  preserve  existing 
actions  brought  by  private  individuals 
which  would  otherwise  be  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  a  result  of  the 
April  1973  decision  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were  in- 
cluded at  the  request  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  would  add  that  our  committee  has 
been  concerned  for  some  time  that  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  now 
has  responsibility  for  administering  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  appears  to  be 
considering  reordering  its  priorities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  downgrade  enforcement 
of  this  act.  The  Department  must  main- 
tain a  vigorous  enforcement  program 
under  this  act. 

Coverage  should  be  interpreted  broad- 
ly: and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  those  employees  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  violations  of  this  act 
are  made  whole. 

Improving  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  a  significant  achievement  only  if 
it  is  followed  by  a  vigorous  enforcement 
effort  designed  to  bring  covered  employ- 
ers into  compliance  with  the  new  stand- 
ards as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  another  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  committee,  has 
been  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  vnth  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  individuals, 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  such 
individuals  who  are  institutionalized. 
Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-102),  the  committee 
ordered  an  original  and  full  study  into 
employment  and  wage  practices  in 
sheltered  workshops  and  work  activity 
centers;  in  addition,  we  have  begun  our 
own  investigation  into  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  institu- 
tional settings. 

The  committee  points  out  that  on  De- 
cember 7,  1973,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  class 
action  Involving  enforcement  of  FLSA  for 
patient  workers  in  public  and  private 
non-Federal  homes,  hospitals,  and  in- 
stitutions ruled  that  the  Department  of 
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Labor  has  a  duty  to  Implement  enforce- 
ment efforts  for  such  patient-workers 
and  ordered  the  department  within  120 
days  to  notify  the  institutions  of  their 
statutory  responsibility  to  compensate 
all  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
patient-workers,  and  to  notify  all  such 
workers  of  their  rights  under  the  act. 

Furthermore,  the  court  ordered  the 
Department  to  contact  all  institutions 
within  1  year  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment the  necessary  procedures,  Including 
special  certifications  as  provided  xmder 
section  14  of  FLSA,  so  that  patient  work- 
ers will  be  paid  the  wages  due  them.  The 
court's  memorandum  filed  previously  on 
November  14,  1973,  stated  that: 

Economic  reality  is  the  test  of  employment 
and  the  reality  Is  that  many  of  the  patient- 
workers  perform  work  for  which  they  are  m 
no  way  handicapped  and  from  which  the  In- 
stitution derives  fujl  economic  benefit.  So 
long  as  the  institution  derives  any  conse- 
quential economic  benefit  the  economic  real- 
ity test  would  indicate  an  employment  rela- 
tionship rather  than  mere  therapeutic  exer- 
cise. To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  make 
therapy  the  sole  Justification  for  thousands 
of  positions  as  dishwashers,  kitchen  helpers, 
messengers  and  the  like. 

Citing  section  14  provisions  providing 
for  payment  of  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  for  less  productive  handicapped 
workers  by  certification  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
specific  exemption  for  patient-workers 
under  the  act.  the  court  found  that 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tient-workers are  covered  by  the  act.  It 
went  on  to  point  out  that  time  consum- 
ing and  costly  administrative  resources 
to  enforce  the  provisions  for  such  a  class 
of  individuals  was  no  excuse  for  falling 
to  implement  the  statutory  mandate. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  court, 
and  takes  note  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures which  the  Department  has  been 
ordered  to  undertake.  The  committee 
intends  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
Labor  Department  in  respect  to  these 
court-ordered  activities  under  FLSA,  and 
if  necessary  it  shall  meet  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  near  future  to  oversee 
these  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  and  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment and  injunction  order  in  Souder 
against  Brennan  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum, declaratory  judgment,  and  In- 
junction order  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  482-73) 

Nelson  Eccene  Sotidkr,  et  al.  vksstts  Petb 

J.  Brennan,  Secsetaby  of  Labob,  et  al. 

MEMORANDUM 

This  Is  an  action  for  declaratory  and  In- 
junctive relief  presently  before  the  Court  on 
PlalntiSe'  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment- 
Plaintiffs  are  three  resident  patlent-worken 
at  various  state  hoepitals  for  the  mentally 
lU  or  mentally  retarded.'  the  American  Ai- 
sociation  on  Mental  Deficiency,*  and  the  N»- 
tlonal  Association  for  Mental  Health.*~1^ 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  tsA 
Municipal  Employees,  APL-CIO  (AFSCMJ8) 
has  Joined  as  Intervenor-Pltdntlfr.*  Defend- 
ants are  the  Secretary  of  the  TTnlted  StatM 
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Department  of  Ijabor  and  his  subordinates 
charged  with  Implementing  and  enforcing 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (FLSA) , 
as  amended.  29  U.S.C.  §  201  et  seq.  Plaintiffs 
seek  a  determination  that  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  provisions 
of  the  Act,  29  U.S.C.  5  5  206-207  apply  to 
patient-workers  of  non-Federal  hospitals, 
homes,  and  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally-lU  (hereafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  the  mentally  Ul).  Plain- 
tiffs further  seek  to  comjjel  the  defendant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  subordinates  to 
undertake  enforcement  of  the  said  nalnlmum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  provisions. 
It  Is  undisputed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  a  declared  policy  of  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  with  regard  to  patient- workers  at 
non-Federal  institutions  for  the  mentally- 
ill,"  It  is  also  clear  to  the  Court  that  If  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does  apply  to  such 
patient-workers  then  the  policy  of  non- 
enforcement  Is  a  violation  of  the  Secretary's 
duty  to  enforce  the  law."  Accordingly,  the 
Issue  for  resolution  here  Is  the  applicability 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  such 
patient-workers.  This  is  a  legal  Issue  properly 
disposed  of  here  by  summary  Judgment. 

The  1966  Amendments  •  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  extended  coverage 
under  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  the  first  time  to,  Inter 
alia,  employees  of  public  and  private  non- 
Federal  hospitals  and  Institutions  for  the 
residential  care  of  the  mentally  Ul.  It  is  clear 
that  these  amendments  were  Intended  to 
cover  the  regular  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  institutions.'  Neither 
the  statutory  language  nor  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1966  amendments,  however, 
makes  any  direct  reference  to  the  status  of 
patient-workers  In  such  institutions.  This 
fact  Is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the 
Court  for  there  are  significant  questions  of 
policy  and  practicality  underlying  exten- 
sion of  the  Act  to  patient-workers.'"  Never- 
theless, extensive  review  has  convinced  the 
Court  that  the  Act  does  so  apply  and  that 
Plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  summary  Judgment. 

A  basic  cannon  of  statutory  construction 
is  that  when  statutory  language  Is  clear  on 
Its  face  and  fairly  susceptible  of  but  •  •  • 
construction,  that  construction  must  be 
given  to  It."  Even  where  there  is  legislative 
histor:  in  point,  albeit  ambiguovis  or  contra- 
dictory, It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  It  tmd 
Improper  to  allow  such  history  to  override 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage.'' Most  certainly,  then,  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  history  In  point  should  not 
outweigh  the  words  of  the  statute." 

The  words  of  the  statute  here  In  ques- 
tion say  simply  that  "employ"  means  "to 
suffer  or  permit  to  work",'*  that  "employer" 
specifically  Includes  "a  hospital.  Institution, 
or  school"  ^  for  the  residential  care  of  the 
mentally  111."  The  terms  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  traditionally  been 
broadly  construed  "  and  the  Congress  Is  not 
only  aware  of  but  has  approved  of  such 
broad  construction.'*  Economic  reality  Is  the 
test  of  employment  '•  and  the  reality  is  that 
many  of  the  patient-workers  perform  work 
for  which  they  are  in  no  way  handicapped 
and  from  which  the  institution  derives  full 
economic  beneflt."  So  long  as  the  Institution 
derives  any  consequential  economic  benefit 
the  economic  reality  test  would  indicate  an 
employment  relationship  rather  than  mere 
therapeutic  exercise.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
be  to  make  therapy  the  sole  Justification  for 
thousands  of  positions  as  dishwashers, 
kitchen  helpers,   messengers  and   the  like." 

Further  support  for  this  approach  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Act  contains  spe- 
cific exemption  provisions.**  yet  Congress 
did  not  see  fit  to  specifically  exclude  patient- 
workers  from  coverage.  The  specific  exemp- 
tloTis  granted  are  numerous  and  detailed, 
butlcatlng  clearly  that  Congress  Is  quite 
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capable  of  specifically  excluding  from  cover- 
age some  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
covered  by  the  general  provisions.  Congress 
did  not  exclude  patient-workers  from  cover- 
age and,  therefore,  the  Court  cannot  do  so. 
A  second  well-established  principle  of 
statutory  construction  Is  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  agency  charged  wlih  admin- 
istering the  statute  is  entitled  to  great 
weight.*'  This  approach  also  supports  exten- 
sion of  coverage,  for  the  officially  stated  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that 
patlent-wcrkers  may  be  ccnsidered  em- 
ployees under  the  statute  .='  This  constitutes 
.in  official  administrative  interpretation,  still 
"not  rescinded",  that  patient-workers  as  a 
class  were  included  in  the  terms  oi  the  1966 
amendments  extending  coverage."  That  the 
policy  Is  not  enforced  has  been  ascribed 
throughout  the  development  of  the  present 
case  solely  to  administrative  dlflaculties  and 
"unresolved  problems"  in  the  mechanics  of 
enforcement."*  The  Court  has  accorded  sub- 
stantial v.elght  to  the  fact  that  the  Initial 
and  consistent  interpretation  of  those  most 
closely  concerned  with  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Act  has  been  to  recog- 
nize its  applicability  to  patient-workers. 

Lastly,  there  Is  available  In  Section  14  of 
the  Act,  29  U.S.C.  S  214,  a  procedure  ap- 
parently well-suited  for  adaptation  to  en- 
forcement activities  applying  the  Act  to  the 
mentally  Ul.  Basically.  Section  14  establishes 
a  procedure  whereby  less-than-normally  pro- 
ductive handicapped  (physically  or  men- 
tally )  workers  can  be  certified  as  such  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  paid  an  appropriate 
competitive  rate  for  their  services.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  these  provisions  supports 
the  proposition  that  productive  labor  of 
handicapped  persons  was  generally  Intended 
by  Congress  to  be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  where  the  statutory  pre- 
requisites for  coverage  are  otherwise  met.^ 
Initial  application  of  the  Section  14  proce- 
dures to  patient-workers  throughout  the  na- 
tion may  consume  some  time  and  substan- 
tial admirUstratlve  resources.  Yet  if  that  Is 
a  consequence  of  Congress  action  In  extend- 
ing coverage,  administrative  burden  Is  no 
excuse  for  failure  to  Implement  the  statutory 
mandate. 

Plaintiffs  have  moved  for  certification  of 
the  case  as  a  class  action  pursuant  to  Rule 
23.  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The 
Court  finds  that  the  prerequisites  of  Rule 
23(a)  have  been  met  and  that  Defendants 
have  acted  or  refused  to  act  on  grounds  gen- 
eraUy  applicable  to  the  class.  Rule  23(b)  (2), 
and  the  motion  to  certify  the  class  will  there- 
fore be  granted."  The  class  will  be  defined  as 
follows:  All  patient-workers  In  non-Federal 
Institutions  for  the  residential  care  of  the 
mentally  lU  and  mentaUy  retarded  who  meet 
the  statutory  definition  of  employee,  29 
U.S.C.  §  203(d)  (e)(g).» 

The  Secretary  will  be  ordered  to  imple- 
ment reasonable  enforcement  efforts  apply- 
ing the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  Fair  L&bor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  patient-workers  at  non-Federal 
Institutions  for  the  residential  care  of  the 
mentally  111. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  are  to  submit 
appropriate  Orders  within  ten  (10)  days  of 
date. 

AtTBRET  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 

Judge. 
footnotes 

'  Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  or.  In  the 
alternative,  for  Stunmary  Judgment,  was  de- 
nied July  37, 1973.  Defendants  had  contended 
tfiS^enforcement  of  the  Fair  L^bor  Stand- 
ards Act  Is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  Judicial  review.  This  posi- 
tion was  rejected  on  the  authco-lty  of  Adams 
V.  aichardaon.  4aO  F.  M  ll&O  (D.C.  Clr.  1973) 
and  Office  Employees  International  Union  v. 
N.LJ13.,  353  U,S.  313  (1B67). 


»  Plaintiff  Nelson  Eugene  Souder  was,  at  the 
date  this  lawsuit  was  filed,  a  resident-worker 
at  Orient  State  Institute.  Orient.  Ohio.  Mr. 
Souder  was  released  from  Orient  State  In- 
stitute on  convalescent  leave  status  on  March 
24.  1973.  Mr.  Souder  is  47  years  old  and  men- 
tally retarded.  He  has  resided  at  Orient  State 
Institute  since  1940, 

Plaintiff  Joseph  Lagnone  Is  a  32  year  old 
mentally-retarded  resident-worker  at  Penn- 
hurst  State  School  and  Hospital.  Spring  City. 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  resided  since 
1955. 

Plaintiff  Edwin  Leedy  is  a  62  year  old  men- 
tally 111  resident-worker  at  Haverford  State 
Hospital.  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
has  been  working  since  April  1966. 

'  The  American  Association  on  Mental  De- 
ficiency is  a  not-for-profit  Pennsylvania  Cor- 
poration headquartered  In  Washington,  D.C. 
a  national  membership  organization  which 
Includes  institutional  residents,  parents  and 
guardians  of  institutional  residents,  and  over 
90(X)  mental  retardation  professional  workers. 
♦The  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  Is  a  not-for-profit  New  York  Corpo- 
ration, headquartered  In  Arlington.  Virginia. 
a  national  citizens  organization  for  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  Illness  and  promotion  of 
mental  health. 

'  APSCME  is  an  unincorporated  voluntary 
association  and  labor  union  of  more  thsm 
600,000  members  which  represents  more  than 
125.000  workers  In  the  health  care  field. 
APSCME  Joins  herein  on  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers employed  in  non-Federal  Institutions 
and  as  an  organization  concerned  with  Im- 
proving health  services. 

"  A  Department  of  Labor  policy  statement. 
Release  G-874  (Appendix  A),  was  promul- 
gated November  15,  1968.  Interpreting  the 
Act  as  covering  patient-workers  in  certain 
circumstar.ces.  The  Department  states  that 
policy  "has  not  been  rescinded."  (Answer 
ir24,  Defendants"  Answers  and  Objections  to 
Plaintiffs'  Interrogatories,  June  30.  1973). 
Nevertheless,  "the  Department  of  Labor,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Issuance  of  G-874.  determined 
that  it  would  take  no  enforcement  action 
with  respect  to  resident-workers  because  of 
the  number  of  unresolved  problems  in- 
volved." (Id.)  (emphasis  added).  See  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Procedural  Instruction,  October  13.  1969 
(Appendix  B.)  i 

"Adams  v  Richardson.  480  F.  2d  1159  (D.C.' 
Clr.  19731.  Ofl5ce  Employees  International' 
Union  V.  NX.R3..  353  U.S.  313  (1957),  Wis- 
consin V.  F.P.C.,  373  U.S.  294  (1963),  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  v.  Lynn — F. 
Supp.  —  (D.D.C.,  July  23.  1973).  Pealo  v. 
FJI-A..  361  F.  Supp.  1320  (D.D.C.  1973).  29 
U.S.C.  S§202.  211.  212  and  216  and  Section 
602  of  PL.  89-601  are  the  statutory  sources 
of  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Defendants 
to  enforce  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as 
amended.  Compare.  42  U  S.C.  S  2000d-l.  the 
provision  involved  m  Adams  ▼.  Richardson, 
supra.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  state  em- 
ployees the  Individual  Plaintiffs  herein  have 
no  recourse  to  private  lawsuits  to  enforce 
their  rights  under  the  Act.  but  must  rely  on 
Defendants  for  enforcement.  See  Employees 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare of  Missouri,  et  al.  v.  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  of  Missouri,  et  al ,  41 1  U.S. 
279  (1973). 

•Pi.  89-601,  {  102,  September  23.  1966.  80 
Stat.  830-832.  (Effective  Feb.  1,  1967).  Sea 
29  U.S.C.  5  203(d)  (r)  emd  (s) . 

•S.  Rep,  No,  1487.  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  1 
(1966)  at  8.  22-23;  H.  Rep.  No.  1366.  89th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1966)  at  3.  11-12.  15.  16-17. 
and  18.  See  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  Missouri,  et  al. 
V.  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
of  Missouri,  et  al.  411  U.S.  279.  283  (1973) .  I 
"The  questions  of  policy  and  practicality 
are  Intertwined,  the  most  obvious  being 
questions  as  to  whether  extension  of  cover- 
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age  will  In  the  long  run  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  patient-workers  and  the  public. 
Significantly  Increased  costs  for  the  operation 
of  Institutions  may  result,  but  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  offset  by  increased  or 
newly  Imposed  charges  on  patients  for  their 
care.  The  possibilities  and  Implications  of 
Buch  developments  are  at  least  areas  In  which 
the  Court  would  have  expected  some  legisla- 
tive Inquiry. 

>^  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  404  F.  2d  824  (D.C.  Clr. 
1968),  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank  v. 
District  of  Columbia,  348  F.  2d  804  (D.C. 
Clr.  1965),  Arkansas  Valley  Industries,  Inc. 
V.  Freeman,  415  P.  2d  713  (8th  Clr.  1969), 
United  States  v.  New  England  Coal  and  Coke 
Co..  318  F.  2d  138  (Ist  Clr.  1963) .  Community 
Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City  Area.  Inc  v 
F.T.C.,  405  F.  2d  1011   (8th  Clr.  1969). 

"HamUton  v.  Rathbone,  175  U.S.  414,  421 
(1899),  tJnlted  States  v.  First  National  Bonk 
234  UJS.  245.  258  (1914),  Osaka  Shosen  Kalsha 
Une  V.  United  States,  300  U.S.  98,  101  (1937) 
Kx  Parte  Collett,  337  U.S.  55,  61  (1949), 
United  States  v.  Oregon,  366  U.S.  643,  648 
(1961),  United  States  v.  Dlckerson,  310  US 
654,  563  (1940),  NXJ13.  v.  Plasterers  Union 
Local  No.  79,  404  U.S.  116,  139  (1971). 

»  Kaatem  Att  Lines,  Inc.  v.  CJV3.,  354  F  2d 
607,  611  (DC.  0«r.  1965) :  "[lit  la  no  bar  to 
Interpreting  a  statute  as  applicable  that  the 
question  which  Is  raised  on  the  statute  never 
occurred  to  the  legislature." 

See  Unexcelled  Chemical  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  345  U.8.  59,  64  (1953);  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Motor  Bus  Owners  v.  Brlnegar  — 
F.  2d  —  (D.C.  Clr.  July  26.  1973)  (Slip  Opin- 
ion at  19).  f     f 

"29U.S.C.  1203(g). 

»29Ua.C.  J  203(d). 

'•29  U.8.C.   J203(r). 

"  See  Oulf  King  Shrimp  Co.  v.  Wlrtz.  407 
F.2d  508  (6th.  Clr.  1969);  Wlrtz  v.  AUen 
Green  Associates.  Inc.  379  F.  2d  198  (6th  Clr, 
1 966 ) . 

„!L^  ^  ^P   ^°   "**■  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
(1965)  at  10. 

"Goldberg  v.  Whltaker  House  Cooperative 
Inc  366  U5.  28.33   (1961).  ^  "»"ve, 

■The  Department  of  Labor  does  not  take 
the  position  that  all  resident-workers  at  In- 
stitutions are  handicapped  workers.  Only 
where  the  patient's  earning  or  productive  ca- 
pacity Is  Impaired  Is  the  resident -worker 
considered  handicapped  and  the  Institu- 
tion allowed  to  reduce  his  compensation 
accordingly  under  Section  14  of  the  Act  29 
U.S.C.  I  214.  Answers  Nos.  30.  33,  Defendants 
Answers  and  Objections  to  Plaintiffs  Inter- 
rogatories. June  20,  1973.  This  point  Is  em- 
phasized by  the  Intervention  of  Plaintiff 
AF8CMX  on  behalf  of  Its  members  who  per- 
form non-profesrtonal  staff  work  at  various 
institutions.  AP8CME  contends  that  the  use 
of  unpaid  and  underpaid  patient-workers 
constitutes  the  kind  of  unfair  competition 
and  lowering  of  standards  that  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  was  designed  to  prevent 

"The  £all«:y  of  the  argument  that  the 
work  of  patlent-worker  is  therapeutic  can 
be  seen  In  extension  to  Its  logical  extreme 
for  the  work  of  most  people,  inside  and  out 
of  institutions,  la  therapeutic  In  the  sense 
that  It  provides  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
something  to  occupy  the  time,  and  a  means 
to  earn  one's  way.  but  that  can  hardly 
mean  that  employers  should  pay  workers  less 
for  what  they  produce  for  them 

*=  29  US.C.  i  203. 

■  Udall  V.  Tallman.  380  U.S.  1  (1965)  Powc 
Heactor  Development  Co.  v.  International 
Union  of  Eec.  Radio  and  Mach.  Workers 
367  US.  396  (1961),  D.C.  Federation  of  Civil 
Associations  v.  Volpe,  434  F.  2d  436  (D  C  Clr 
1970),  National  Automatic  Laundry  and 
Cleaning  CouncU  v.  Shultz,  443  F  2d"  689 
(DC.  Clr.  1971). 

-Release  0-874  (Appendix  A.)  See  foot- 
note a.  vupra. 


"The  policy  statement,  Release  0-874, 
does  not  provide  tbat  all  patient-workers  are 
to  be  considered  statutory  employees,  but 
would  weigh  the  nature  of  the  work'  per- 
formed by  each  worker  and  Its  possible 
therapeutic  value.  Thus,  the  Release  recog- 
nizes that  coverage  under  the  Act  Is  avail- 
able for  patient-workers  and  proceeds  to  the 
next  question,  whether  an  Individual  patient- 
worker  meets  the  criterion  of  performing 
work  of  economic  benefit  to  the  Institution 
sufficient  to  be  considered  an  employee  under 
the  economic  reality  test.  Thus  Release  Q-874 
seems  at  least  a  ressonable  first-step  toward 
defining  an  enforcement  approach  applying 
the  statute  to  patient-workers.  That  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  developed,  however, 
is  no  excuse  for  totally  abandoning  any  en- 
forcement effort.  See  note  7,  supra. 

»  See  note  6,  supra.  Only  In  a  supplemen- 
tary memoranda  of  points  and  authorities  on 
the  question  of  coverage  and  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1963  amendments,  specifically 
requested  by  the  Court,  have  the' Defendants 
even  hinted  a  dispute  on  the  question  of 
coverage.  This  of  course  is  an  after-the-fact 
legal  argument  rather  than  a  contempora- 
neous administrative  Interpretation.  Defend- 
ants nowhere  In  their  Court  pleadings  ex- 
pressly concede  the  question  of  coverage  (but 
see  Answer  to  Interrogatory  it 24.  note  6. 
supra),  but  the  issue  Is  raised  prlmarUy  at 
the  instance  of  the  (Jourt  because  of  its  Im- 
portance In  the  cas«. 

"See  112  Cong.  Rec.  20818-19  (1966), 
S.  Rep,  No.  1487,  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1966), 
at  23-24:  H.R.  Conference  Rep,  No.  2004,  89th 
Cong,,  2d,  at  13-15,  20-22  (1966). 

»See  Bermudez  v.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  —  F.  2d  —  (No  72- 
2138,  DC.  Clr,  Oct.  10,  1973),  Slip  Opinion 
at  12-14. 

*  Defendants  have  opposed  certification  as 
a  class  action  primarily  on  the  grounds  of 
difficulty  In  defining  the  class  or  Identifying 
Ita  members.  Yet  the  statutory  criteria  for 
definition  of  an  "employee"  relationship  are 
long-standing  and  have  left  a  chain  of  weU- 
known  precedent  applying  the  law  to  the 
facts  of  Individual  situations.  See  notes  17- 
21  and  accompanying  text,  supra.  Such  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  la  peculiarly  the  domain 
of  Defendants  herein.  Defendants  have  not 
otherwise  disputed  the  existence  of  a  class, 
nor  the  propriety  of  Injunctive  relief.  Thus 
the  argument  of  administrative  difficulty  re- 
curs. Yet  In  the  context  of  this  case  the 
Court  does  not  find  this  Justification  for 
denial  of  a  class  action  once  the  criteria  of 
Rule  23  are  met.  If  unforseen  or  insoluble 
difficulties  arise,  any  party  may  bring  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  Co\irt  In  seeking 
clarification  of  the  definition  of  the  class. 
While  Defendants  correctly  point  out  that 
the  label  "patlent-worker"  need  not  be  con- 
troUlng  where  a  patient  in  fact  does  work 
that  Is  solely  therapeutic,  the  economic  real- 
ity test  Is  available  to  determine  whether  the 
Institution  receives  any  consequential  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  patient's  services. 
That  test  would  noi  seem  overly  difficult  In 
Its  application 
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[US.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour 

and  Public  Contracts  Divisional 

AppLicAEnn-T  oT  THE  Faib  Labor  Standards 

TO  Work  Programs  for  Patients  or  Hos- 

PHTALS      and      iNSTrrUTIONS      OTHER      THAN 

Federal 

Coverage 

The  1966  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  effective  February  l,  1967 
provided  for  application  of  the  act  to 'hospi- 
tals and  institutions  primarily  engaged  In 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally 
Ul  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises 
of  such  hospitals  or  Institutions  (regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  public  or  private 
or   operated   for   profit   or   not   for   profit). 


Workshops  and  other  types  of  work  nrn 
grams  operated  by  hospitals  and  instltn" 
tlons  are  considered  to  bo  within  the  cov.; 
age  of  the  act.  ^'*'- 

Employment  of  patienU  in  work  programi 
Pending  authoritative  ruUngs  oat  th« 
courts,  the  Department  of  Labor  will  omt 
assert  that  Initial  participation  of  patlcnti 
in  a  work  program  constitutes  an  emDlov 
ment  relationship  If  the  following  Icmdi 
tlons  are  met.  " 

1.  The  tasks  performed  by  the  patient  an 
part  of  a  program  of  activities  which  have 
been  determined,  as  a  matter  of  medlctl 
Judgment,  to  have  therapeutic  or  rehablli 
tatlve  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  o* 
tlent.  and  ^ 

2.  The  patient  does  not  displace  a  regular 
employee  or  impair  the  employment  oppor- 
timlties  of  others  by  performing  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  performed  by  regular 
employees  who  would  be  employed  by  the 
hospital  or  Institution  or  an  Independent 
contractor,  including,  for  example,  employ- 
ees  of  a  contractor  operating  the  food  service 
facilities. 

After  placement  in  the  workshop  on  a 
Job  In  the  hospital  or  Institution,  or  in  an- 
other establishment,  an  employment  rela- 
tionship will  ordlnarUy  develop  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  wui 
become  applicable.  This  shift  to  an  employ- 
ment relationship  may  come  shortly  after 
placement  or  it  may  occur  later.  As  a  gen- 
eral guide,  work  fc«  a  particular  employer 
whether  the  hospital.  Institution,  or  another 
establishment,  after  3  months  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  to  be  part  of  an  employ- 
ment relationship  unless  the  emplover  can 
show  the  contrary. 

Where  placements  are  made  with  successive 
employers  for  short  periods  of  time,  it  Is  not 
expected  In  the  ordinary  course  that  such 
placements  will  be  very  long  with  a  ptr- 
tlctilar  employer.  A*  a  general  guide,  work 
for  successive  employers  for  short  periods  of 
time  after  a  total  of  6  months  wlU  be  an- 
swered by  the  Wage  and  Hcmr  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  to  be  part  of  an  employ- 
ment relationship  unless  It  can  be  shown  to 
the  contrary.  When  ttie  emj^oyment  relation- 
ship has  developed,  the  appUcable  statutory 
minimum  must  be  paid  except  where  special 
minimum  wages  below  the  statutory  mini- 
mums  are  authorized  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions. 

Statutory  Minimum  Wages 

The  minimum  wage  is  $1.60  an  hour  for 
employment  subject  to  the  Jet  before  the 
1966  amendments.  The  minimum  wage  for 
employment  made  subject  to  the  act  by  the 
1966  amendments  (frhlch  Includes  work  in 
covered  hospitals  and  institutions)  is  now 
•1.15  an  hour,  advancing  to  $1.30  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  except  for  emplovment  In 
agriculture  advancing  to  $1 .46  on  February 
1,  1970,  and  to  $1.60  on  February  1,  1971. 

Certificates  Authorizing  Rates  Below  the 
Statutory  Minimum 

The  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions'  regional  and  district  offices  may 
Issue  certificates  authorizing  special  mini- 
mum wages  below  the  statutory  minimum 
under  29  CFR  Part  524  and  Part  525  tac  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  workers  in  compet- 
itively employment  and  In  sheltered  work- 
shops, respectively.  Application  forms  and 
instructions  for  completion  of  such  forma 
may  be  obtained  from  the  regional  or  district 
office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracta  Divisions  which  serves  the  area  in 
which  the  establishment  or  Institution  to 
located. 

Appendix  B 
Defendants'  Answer  to  Interrogatory  No. 
24  reads  as  follows:    (filed  herein  June  20, 
1973) 
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The  policy  expressed  In  Release  0-874  has 
not  been  rescinded.  But  the  Department  of 
Labor,  subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  O- 
874,  determined  that  It  would  take  no  en- 
forcement action  with  respect  to  resident 
workers  because  of  the  number  of  unresolved 
problems  Involved.  This  determination  was 
communicated  to  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Department's  Wage  and  Hour  Division  by  a 
procedural  instruction  dated  October  13, 1969, 
which  stated : 

"Patients  or  Inmates  who  may  be  em- 
ployees. No  action  shall  be  taken  ♦<>  afflora 
or  deny  an  employment  relationship  for 
patients  or  Inmates  of  hospitals  and  related 
institutions  who  are  In  work  programs  of  such 
institutions.  Releases  G-874  and  0-876  pro- 
vide general  guidance  as  to  determination 
of  an  employment  relationship  In  these  situ- 
ations: however,  experience  has  indicated  a 
need  for  more  precise  guidance  in  such  cases. 
Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  the 
application  of  section  3(m)  to  such  per- 
sons. This  entire  matter  Is  under  review  In 
the  NO.  Where  this  Issue  Is  encountered  In 
an  Investigation,  BW  shall  not  be  computed 
or  reflected  on  Form  WH-51.  The  facts  shall 
be  obtained  and  Included  In  the  investiga- 
tion report.  The  establishment  employer  shall 
be  advised  that  no  decision  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  such  cases  and  that  he 
will  be  contacted  later.  All  other  aspects 
of  the  case  shall  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  regular  procedures.  Including  BW. 
When  the  investigation  has  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  and  closed,  the  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  AA  for  OCE  to  assist  in  work- 
ing out  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem." 

Inquiries  or  questions,  either  oral  or  writ- 
ten, received  from  Institutions,  residents,  em- 
ployees, or  other  interested  parties  after 
October  13,  1969,  were  answered  by  stating 
that  the  Department  currently  was  taking  no 
enforcement  action  under  PLSA  with  respect 
to  working  patients.  Generally  the  person 
making  the  Inquiry  was  Informed  of  the 
right  of  an  employee  to  bring  his  own  In- 
dependent action  under  section  16(b)  of  the 
FLSA  to  recover  back  wages. 


(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  ol 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  482-73] 

Nelson  Eugfne  Souder,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v. 

Peter  J,  Brennan,  et  al..  Defendants 

declaratory  judgment  and  injunction 

order 
This  cause  came  before  this  Court  upon 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judgment  anJ 
defendants'  combined  motion  lB  dismiss  and 
for  summary  Judgment.  Upon  the  entire  rec- 
ord before  this  Court  Including  the  pleadings, 


compensate  patient-workers  as  non-patient 
workers,  and  that  defendants  Intend  to  en- 
force the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  on  behalf  of  patient-workers. 

(2)  Within  120  days  from  the  date  of  thU 
Order,  Inform  the  Superintendent  of  each 
non-Federal  facility  for  the  residential  care 
of  the  mentally  111  and/or  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  chief  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the 
supervising  state  agency  for  mental  health 
and/ or  mental  retardation  of  their  obligation 
to  maintain  records  of  hours  worked  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  under  29 
U-S.C.  f  211(c)  and  29  CJJl.  Part  516  for 
patient-workers.  Just  as  Is  required  for  non- 
patient  employees  at  the  same  facilities. 

(3)  Within  120  days  from  the  date  of  this 
Order,  contact  the  Superintendent  of  each 
non-Federal  facility  for  the  residential  care 
of  the  mentally  Ul  and/or  mentally  retarded 
and  request  that  he  Inform  patient -workers 
at  hU  faculty  of  their  rights  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Indications  that  proper 
attention  has  been  given  to  Informing  the 
patient-workers  of  their  rights  wUl  be: 

a.  That  the  Superintendent  has  notified 
in  writing  every  resident  and  his  gtiardian 
of  his  rights  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  as  declared  in  this  decision; 

b.  That  copies  of  such  written  notifica- 
tions have  been  posed  on  every  living  unit  of 
residential  faculties  for  the  mentally  Ul  and/ 
or  mentally  retarded; 

c.  That  efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
notify  all  residents  orally  of  their  rights — 
e.g.,  by  holding  group  meetings  for  present 
residents  and  by  establishing  procedures  un- 
der which  each  new  resident  will  be  notified 
of  his  rights  within  one  week  of  his  admis- 
sion. In  order  to  Increase  the  chances  that 
plaintiffs  will  fully  comprehend  such  oral 
presentations,  defendants  may  suggest  to  the 
Superintendents  and  to  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  supervising  state  agencies  that 
representatives  of  concerned  organizations  be 
Invited  to  observe  and  perhaps  to  participate 
at  such  meetings; 

d.  That  non-patient  employees  of  all  non- 
Federal  faculties  for  the  residential  care  of 
the  mentally  Ul  and/or  mentally  retarded 
and  their  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tives or  other  representatives  who  deal  with 
the  employer  on  their  behalf  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment,  have  been  notified  of 
this  decision. 

B,  Reasonable  enforcement  activities.— 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Order, 
defendants  shall  contact  every  Institution 
to  which  the  Order  applies  so  as  to  establish 
and  Implement  the  necessary  procedures  [In- 
cluding any  special  certifications  under  29 
use.    §  214]    whereby  every  patlent-worker 


Interrogatories  and  affidavits,  and  upon  th^ 

Memorandum  Opinion   of   this  Court  dated  'In  such  Institutions^  wlll^be  pald^  the^  wages 

November   14.   1973,   it  Is  hereby  ORDERED      -" -- ^'        •*— -^-r^-     -. 


that  plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment Is  granted,  and  defendants'  motions  are 
denied.  The  Court  having  ruled  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  a  duty  to  Implement  rea- 
sonable enforcement  efforts  applying  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  patient-workers  at  non-Federal  institu- 
tions for  the  residential  care  of  the  mentally 
Ul  and  or  mentally  retarded,  It  Is  further 
ordered,  adjudged  and  declared: 

A.  Notification  to  the  class. — That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  his  officers,  agents,  servants, 
and  all  persons  acting  or  claiming  to  act  in 
his  behalf  and  interest  [hereinafter,  the 
"Secretary"],  undertake  the  following  noti- 
fication activities: 

(1)  Within  120  days  from  the  date  of  this 
Order,  notify  the  Superintendent  of  each 
non-Federal  faculty  for  the  residential  care 
of  the  mentally  111  and/or  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  chief  executive  officer  or  officers  of 
the  supervising  state  agency  for  mental 
health  and/or  mental  retardation,  that  'Hiey 
have    the    same   statutory   responslbUlty   to 


due  him.  After  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
made  Its  initial  efforts  to  aid  the  institutions 
In  establishing  their  procedures  for  paying 
wages,  it  shall  continue  In  the  second  year  to 
give  attention  to  Investigation  and  enforce- 
ment of  employment  situations  affecting  the 
patient-workers.  Thereafter,  "reasonable"  en- 
forcement shall  be  defined  to  Include  those 
activities  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
benefits  of  29  U.S.C,  5  5  206  and  207.  to  which 
patient-workers  are  entitled, 

C.  Implementation  reports. — That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  keep  written  records  of  his  en- 
forcement activities,  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  through  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  at  six-month  Intervals.  These  re- 
ports should  include  a  description  cf  the  ac- 
tivities taken  to  comply  with  the  Order;  the 
number  of  investigations  of  tiUeged  violations 
of  rights  of  patient-workers  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (Including  a  breakdown 
by  type  of  establishment  and  number  of 
workers  Involved  at  each  such  establish- 
ment), and  the  reason  for  such  investiga- 
tions: the  results  of  each  such  Investigation: 


and  the  disposition  of  each  investigation 
confirming  statutory  violations,  including 
lawsuits,  settlements,  and  other  enforcement 
activities, 

K.  Costs. — ^That  Court  costs  be  taxed  to 
defendants. 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 

Judge. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ClvU  Action  No.  482-731 
Nelson  Eugene  Soudee,  et  al.  versus  Prrra 

J.  Brennan,  Secretart  of  Labor,  et  al. 
addendum 

Two  errors  in  the  original  Memorandum 
filed  herein  November  14,  1973,  having  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Coxirt,  it  is  this  7th 
day  of  December.  1973, 

Ordered,  that  the  third  paragraph  of  foot- 
note two  of  said  Memorandum  be  and  hereby 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Plaintiff  Edwin  Leedy  died  durmg  the  I 
pendency  of  this  action.  He  was  a  62  year  old 
mentally  ill  resident-worker  at  Haverlord 
State  Hospital.  Haverford,  Pennsylvania, 
were  he  worked  from  1956  until  his  death 
in  1973." 

And  It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  last 
two  sentences  of  footnote  seven  of  said 
Memorandum  be  and  hereby  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  as  state  employees 
the  Individual  Plaintiffs  herein  have  no  re- 
course to  private  lawsuits  in  Federal  Courts 
to  enforce  their  rights  under  the  Act,  but 
must  rely  on  Defendants  for  enforcement. 
See  Employees  of  the  Department  of  PubUc 
Health  and  Welfare  of  Missouri,  et  al.  v. 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  ol 
Missouri,  et  al.,  4U  U.S.  279  (1973)." 
AUBRET  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 

Judge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2747 
is  an  attempt  to  address  the  problems  of 
poverty  through  the  dignity  of  the  work 
ethic  upon  which  Americans  have  tra- 
ditionally placed  a  high  value.  This  bill 
embodies  that  tradition. 

Passage  will  represent  a  congressional 
determination  that  all  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  should  be  governed  by 
certain  minimum  standards,  the  very 
least  of  which  ought  to  be  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  6.  1973. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  minimum 
wage  bill  passed  by  Congress  before  the 
August  recess.  In  his  veto  message  he 
raised  a  number  of  issues  and  focued  in 
large  measure  on  the  provisions  of  the 
vetoed  bill  which  would  have  raised  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  on  the 
effective  date  and  S2.20  an  hour  8  month* 
later.  He  noted  tha*.  "thus,  in  less  than  % 
year,  employers  would  be  faced  with  a 
37.5  percent  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate."  The  President  expressed 
concern  about  the  impact  of  what  he 
referred  to  as  "sharp  and  dramatic  in- 
creases" upon  the  employment  opportu- 
nities of  marginal  workers  and  also  con- 
cluded that  those  increases  would  result 
in  "a  fresh  surge  of  inflation". 

In  reintroducing  the  pending  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  on  November  27, 
1973,  as  I  indicated  at  that  time.  I  made 
one  major  change  in  the  legislative  pro- 
posal. Specifically,  that  proposal  de- 
ferred the  effective  date  of  the  increase 
to  $2,20  an  hour  by  4  months  so  that  it 
will  become  effective  1  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  increase  to  $2  an 
hour.  Estimatos  based  on  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  are  that  this  one  change 
reduces    the   econcHnic    impact   of    this 
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legislation  by  over  a  half  bllllou  dollars. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  spirit  oi 
accommodation  despite  the  fact  that  we 
all  miifit  recognize  that  $2.20  an  hour  is 
needed  right  now  to  make  up  for  the 
incredible  cost-of-living  Increase  since 
we  last  legislated  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease in  1966. 

I  was,  therefore,  encouraged  by  a  let- 
ter I  received  yesterday  from  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  pending  minimum 
wage  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
Although  I  sharply  disagree  with  the 
points  raised  by  the  President  in  his 
letter  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
enact  S.  2747  in  the  form  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  am  encouraged  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  more  conciliatory  tone  by  the 
administration. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  hope 
that  the  committee,  and  the  floor  man- 
ager particularly,  would  accept  the 
President's  offer  and  adopt  It  as  a  way 
of  disposing  of  this  legislative  matter 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
3  years  now,  once  and  for  all.  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  do  that.  I  think  we 
must  all  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
committee  reported  bill,  which  when  first 
introduced  in  1969  would  have  restored 
minimimi  wage  workers  to  a  wage  rate 
above  the  poverty  level  and  would  have 
restored  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
minimum  wage  dollar,  is  at  best  in  1974 
a  bill  which  makes  up  only  in  part  for 
the  deterioration  brought  about  by  the 
42 -percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1966.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, minimum  wage  workers  would  re- 
ceive $2.30  an  hour  no  earlier  than  Jan- 
uary 1. 1976. 

Mr.  President,  that  minimum  wage 
worker  needed  $2.28  an  hour  2  months 
ago.  not  2''i  years  from  now,  merely  to 
compensate  for  Increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  we  last  legislated 
a  minimum  wage  increase. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  S.  2747 
with  dispatch  and  that  the  House  will 
soon  consider  the  bill  being  marked  up 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  so  that  a  conference  can  produce 
a  legislative  vehicle  for  submission  to 
the  White  House  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. Of  course,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  sign  that  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  President's  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Whtti:  HoiTSE. 
Waahiriffton,  FeXnuary  27. 1974. 
Hon.  Raxsison  Williams, 
US.  Senate, 
WaaMnffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Harrison:  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  enacting  a  responsible 
minimum  wage  bill  during  thla  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  minimum  wage  for  most  workers  has 
now  been  at  the  same  level  for  six  years,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  should  be 
higher.  I  have  consistently  urged  appropri- 
ate Increases,  starting  with  legislative  recom- 
mradatlons  in  1971  and  mort  recently  in  my 
S****_of  the  Union  tammmge  last  month.  Yet. 
In  amending  the  mliilimi  wage,  we  must 
arold  hurting  the  many  low  wage  workers 


we  are  trying  to  help.  This  was  my  concern 
when  I  vetoed  H.R,  7935  last  fall. 

Last  week.  Committees  of  both  Hoiwes  of 
Congress  began  work  on  new  minimum  wage 
legislation.  In  the  House,  the  Initial  actions 
showed  a  desire  to  phase  in  Increases  In  the 
minimum  wage  In  a  way  which  should  re- 
duce the  Inflationary  and  dlsemployment 
Impact  that  last  year's  bill  would  have  had. 
I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the  House 
Sub-committee  action  in  making  some 
changes  to  help  expand  student  employment 
opportxinlties. 

There  Is  one  area  of  new  coverage  which 
Is  of  special  concern  to  me.  The  dlsemploy- 
ment effects  on  domestic  workers  could 
be  very  acute  If  there  are  no  practical  limits 
on  coverage  and  their  minimum  wage  Is  put 
at  too  high  a  level.  The  adoption  of  a  mean- 
ingful hours-worked  test,  especially  when 
coupled  with  a  delay  in  the  Increase  In  sub- 
sequent steps  of  the  minimum  wage,  would 
help  to  ameliorate  the  dlsemployment  ef- 
fects that  would  result  from  covering  do- 
mestic workers.  However,  the  Initial  tests 
proposed  In  the  Hou«e  and  Senate  bills  are 
so  broad  that  they  may  not  have  their  In- 
tended effect. 

The  extension  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  to  State 
and  local  Government  employees  Is  also  a 
problem.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  House 
bill  under  consideration  tries  to  avoid  undue 
Interference  In  the  operations  of  these  Gov- 
ernments by  exempting  police  and  firemen 
from  the  overtime  requirements.  However, 
I  continue  to  agree  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
that.  In  general,  additional  Federal  require- 
ments affecting  the  relationship  between 
these  governments  and  their  employees  Is 
an  unnecessary  Interference  with  their 
prerogatives.  The  available  evidence  has 
failed  to  convince  me  that  these  govern- 
ments are  not  acting  responsibly  In  setting 
their  wage  and  salary  rates  to  meet  local 
conditions.  Additionally,  if  the  Congress  de- 
sires to  make  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time laws  applicable  to  Federal  employees, 
who  are  already  adequately  protected  by 
other  laws,  It  should  place  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility m  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  has  the  responsibility  under  the 
other  laws. 

The  high  rate  of  unemplojrment  among 
youth  and  the  related  difficulty  of  too  few 
work  and  training  opportunities  remain  dif- 
ficult problems.  They  will  be  aggravated  by 
the  temporary  increase  In  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  shortage.  Within  the 
Administration  we  are  considering  a  range 
of  proposals  within  the  broad  authorities 
existing  In  several  agencies  to  enhance  both 
training  and  work  opportunities  for  youth.  . 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  most  Important 
means  for  preservation  and  expansion  of 
work  and  training  opportunities  for  young 
people  would  be  the  special  youth  differential 
In  the  minimum  wage  which  we  first  pro- 
posed In  May  of  1971. 

With  a  view  toward  additional  ways  to  aid 
youth,  I  note  that  the  House  has  shown  Its 
concern  by  changing  the  tests  for  special 
minimum  waee  certificates  for  part-time 
work  by  full-time  students.  This,  however, 
does  nothing  for  the  young  person  no  longer 
going  to  school  who  perhaps  needs  even 
(H-eater  help  toward  meaningful  participa- 
tion In  the  work  force. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  accept  a  minimum 
wage  bill  that  contains  responsible  provi- 
sions for  the  adult  population.  I  believe  It 
should  be  clear  that  such  a  bUl.  without  any 
youth  differential  provision.  Is  a  vote  for 
higher  youth  unemployment.  Therefore  I 
shall  continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a 
meaningful  youth  differential  provision  In 
legislative  action  thla  year. 

With  every  good  wish. 


Sincerely, 


Richard  Nixon. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  WOULD 
BROADEN  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOT- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Ac^  amendments,  which 
we  are  considering  today,  also  include 
much  needed  improvements  to  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act.  Sec- 
tion 28  of  S.  2747  provides  for  first,  ex- 
panding the  coverage  to  include  employ- 
ers with  20  or  more  employees.  Instead  of 
25  as  under  the  present  law;  second,  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  the  act  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees; third,  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funding  from  $3  million  to  $5 
million  because  of  the  broadened  cover- 
ape  of  the  act. 

The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  amendments  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  incorporated  in  S.  2747  are  those 
which  I  introduced  in  S.  1810  last  May 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  as  a  part 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  amend- 
ments last  session.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  deleted  in  conference  because  of  the 
House  germaneness  rule.  This  session 
the  House  is  expected  to  include  the  age 
discrimination  amendments  in  its  com- 
panion legislation. 

The  extension  of  the  coverage  of  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees  is 
a  significant  and  needed  expansion  of 
coverage.  As  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
states: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  omis- 
sion of  govJI-nment  workers  from  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  did  not 
represent  a  consciotiB  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  ADEA  to  employment  In  the 
private  sector.  It  reflects  the  fact,  that  In 
1967.  when  ADEA  was  enacted,  moat  govern- 
ment employees  were  outside  the  scope  of 
the  FLSA  and  the  Wage  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  at  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  enforces  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  which  were  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  ttie  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act. 

Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  coverage  has 
since  been  extended  to  Govenmient 
workers  and  it  is  only  logical,  the  com- 
mittee pohits  out.  to  extend  Age  Dis- 
crimtnatlcm  in  Employment  Act  coverage. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  Government 
workers,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  have  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  age  discrimination  provisirais  and 
aggrieved  employees  may  institute  civil 
court  actions.  This  is  vitally  important 
because  the  Committee  on  Aging  has  re- 
ceived ample  evidence  that  age  discrimi- 
nation can  flourish  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment despite  the  existence  of  a  policy 
against  age  discrimination.  The  report 
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prepared  for  the  committee  on  canceled 
careers  in  1972  found  that  older  em- 
ployees had  been  singled  out  in  some 
agencies  for  an  early  exit  from  their 
Government  jobs. 

The  most  recent  evidence  to  surface 
is  the  report  that  the  Pentagon  is  seek- 
ing authority  to  force  certain  personnel 
in  responsible  positions  to  retire  at  age 
55.  Justification  for  such  authority  is 
made  in  terms  of  the  "worsening"  man- 
power problems  of  an  aging  work  force. 

Agism  is  thus  not  limited  to  private 
industry,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  included  my  proposal  for 
coverage  of  all  Government  workers  in 
the  amendments  and  thus  closed  an  im- 
portant gap  in  coverage. 

We  must  continue  to  reduce  barriers 
to  employment  of  older  persons  and  to 
resist  pressures  to  usher  workers  out  of 
the  labor  force  while  they  are  still  able 
to  work  and  before  they  can  afford  re- 
tirement. Living  on  a  fixed  income  was 
never  easy.  And  in  these  infiationarj' 
times  it  is  harder  than  ever.  Almost  be- 
fore a  social  security  increase  can  go 
into  effect,  it  is  wiped  out  by  increases 
in  living  costs.  Income  from  earnings  is 
still  the  best  way  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  older  people  as  well 
as  for  younger  people. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  protects  the  rights  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  to  work-income, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments which  would  extend  this  protec- 
tion to  Government  workers  as  well  as 
private  employees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  most  eloquent  summar>'  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  respect  of  this  bill  is 
found  in  the  letter  of  the  President  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  to  other  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  concerned  with 
the  minimum  wage.  In  his  letter  yester- 
day the  President  said,  and  I  wish  to 
read  one  sentence: 

The  minimum  wage  for  most  workers  has 
now  been  at  the  same  level  for  6  years  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  should  be  higher. 

I  think  that  is  about  It.  I  think  that 
is  true  by  any  calculation;  for  instance, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  cost-of-living 
increases  since  February  1,  1968,  em- 
plo.vees  who  were  covered  pre- 1966,  the 
basic  group  covered  by  minlmimi  wage, 
should  at  this  stage  be  receiving  $2.17 
an  hour.  That  is  strictly  applying  the 
cost-of-living  test.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  these  circumstances,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  law  that  would  give 
these  same  workers  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2  upon  enactment  and  $2.20  1  year 
after  enactment,  that  we  certainly  are 
being  extremely  conservative,  especially 
with  the  anticipated  inflationary  factor 
of  7-percent-plus  this  year,  anticipated 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  financial  authorities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

What  has  held  up  this  matter?  Part  of 
the  delay  has  been  a  Presidential  veto. 
What  held  it  up  has  been  a  practically 
deadlocked  situation  respecting  treat- 
ment of  youth,  with  the  President  say- 
ing, and  I  refer  to  his  letter,  that  it  is 
of  great  concern  to  him  that  there  should 


be  an  adequate  youth  differential  to  en- 
hance both  the  training  and  work  oppor- 
tunities for  youth. 

I  have  contended  constantly  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  substantive  argument 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
namely,  section  14(a)  in  respect  of  giving 
the  Secretary  sufficient  latitude  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a 
minimum  wage  differential  for  appro- 
priate training  purposes,  enable  younger 
people  to  learn  a  job.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  implied  is  an  absolute 
differential  because  they  are  youth,  with- 
out a  performance  standard  or  without 
status,  such  as  students.  Justifying  It. 
then  the  AFL-CIO  is  correct  that  the 
only  purpose  of  it  is  to  get  a  discoimt  on 
the  minimum  wage  for  employing  youths. 

Under  section  14(a)  special  minimum 
wage  rates  can  be  established  for  all 
"learners'  and  "apprentices"  provided,  of 
course,  appropriate  safeguards  are  ob- 
served to  insure  that  the  training  pro- 
gram is  not  merely  a  subterfuge  to  re- 
place adults  with  "trainees"  at  submini- 
mum  rates.  A  formal  apprenticeship 
program  is  not  required  and  the  Secre- 
tary, in  determining  who  is  a  "learner." 
will  obviously  apply  all  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  as  to  the  needs  of  workers 
gained  under  the  various  msmpower 
training  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

We  went  even  further  than  that  In 
respect  to  the  bill  before  us  now,  in  the 
area  of  certificates  for  full-time  students, 
up  to  four,  where  we  practically  have 
taken  off  every  restriction.  There  used 
to  be  a  test  that  the  particular  employer 
was  employing  about  the  same  number 
of  full-time  students  that  he  had  histori- 
cally. But  we  have  taken  off  the  test  with 
respect  to  the  first  four,  and  that  should 
satisfy  any  requirements  so  far  as  stu- 
dent employment  is  concerned.  In  short, 
I  believe  we  have  dealt  with  the  youth 
employment  factor  in  the  most  accom- 
modating way.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  deadlock  the  bill  any  further. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  time  out 
we  shall  strive  to  give  the  President  a 
reasonable  bill;  that  this  time  out  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill  we  send  to 
him;  and  that  is  intimated  from  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  President's  letter  in 
which  he  said : 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  a  minimum  wage 
blU  that  contains  responsible  provisions  for 
the  adult  population.  .  .  ." 

This  bill  certainly  contains  provisions 
for  the  adult  population.  It  should  not  be 
held  up  any  further  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  which 
passed  last  year  was  a  more  liberal  bill 
than  the  bill  which  emerged  from  con- 
ference. There  were  many  changes  made 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  em- 
ployees working  overtime,  and  various 
exemptions  of  all  kinds  which  were  dealt 
with. 

Personally,  I  yielded  a  great  deal  in 
agreeing  to  certain  provisions  in  regard 
to  child  labor  when  the  Senate  bill  abso- 
lutely eUminated  child  labor  on  the  farm, 
as  it  should  have;  child  labor  In  the  in- 
dustrial field  having  been  prohibited  36 


years  ago.  The  conference  bill,  as  well  as 
the  bill  now  before  us,  eliminates  child 
labor  on  covered  farms  only. 

So  the  President  would  be  getting  a  bill 
that  came  out  of  conference  which  was 
fully  agreed  to  and  which  represented 
a  considerable  step-down  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  present  bill  makes  two 
changes  in  the  conference  bill:  one.  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  second  increase 
for  pre- 1966  emplo.vees  would  take  ef- 
fect 1  year  after  enactment  instead  of  a 
fixed  date  after  enactment,  which  is  the 
way  it  was  before;  and  second,  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  Gov- 
ernment employees  at  any  level.  State, 
local,  or  Federal,  on  account  of  age. 

Other  than  that,  in  this  bill,  which  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  pass,  he  get.s  exactly 
the  deal  which  conferees  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  in  what 
was  extremely  tough  bargaining.  I  know 
becau."^e  I  wf.s  a  conferee. 

Now,  just  a  few  other  observations.  I 
mentioned  the  question  of  cMd  labor 
and  pointed  out  that  child  labor  was 
absolutely  eliminated  in  last  years  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  it  should  have  been.  When  we 
conferred  with  the  House  there  was  quite 
a  tangle  on  the  subject,  which  took  us  a 
very  considerable  time  to  resolve,  and 
finally  we  worked  out  a  solution  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  covered  farms  agricultural  child 
labor  under  12  years  of  age  is  forbidden; 
between  12  and  14  permitted  wath  par- 
ental con<:ent:  and  between  12  and  16 
years  of  age  that  they  may  work  only 
when  the  local  school  district  is  not  in 
session. 

Then,  we  sent  further  in  that  regard 
and  adopted  the  concept  of  serious  pen- 
alties if  this  were  violated,  with  civil 
penalties  up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation. 
This,  of  course,  applied  to  what  are  cov- 
ered farms:  that  is,  farms  meeting  the 
500  man-day  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  concerns 
which  many  persons  have  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  an  infiatlonary  period— 
and  we  are  in  an  infiationar>'  period,  a 
ver>'  serious  one — but  no  American  Is 
denying  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  or 
to  the  Community  Chest  or  to  any  other 
aspect  of  civil  life  which  represents  the 
humanity  of  man  to  man,  which  is  the 
true  ornament  of  our  system.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve, and  I  again  invoke  the  President's 
words,  that  we  have  stayed  at  this  level 
for  6  years,  and  I  deeply  believe  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  law  that  represents  an 
element  of  humanity  and  justice,  man  to 
man. 

It  really  Is  so  unjust  under  present 
conditions  that,  as  I  believe  the  President 
has  done,  we  simply  have  to  subordinate 
our  pet  ideas  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  bill. 
I  gave  an  example  of  It  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  child  labor,  which  was  a 
hard  compromise  for  me  to  make,  as  csui 
be  understood,  for  I  stood  alone  for  years 
in  an  effort  to  eUminate  child  labor  from 
all  farms  a«  It  had  been  eliminated  from 
Industrial  plants.  It  was  a  very  hard  one 
for  me  to  do.  but  I  did  it  because  It  would 
be  meaningless  to  be  so  Inflexible  that 
we  did  not  get  any  of  It  in  order  to  eUmi- 
nate a  good  bit  of  It.  So  I  finally  came 
to  a  compromise  which  eliminated  it  on 
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covered  farms  only.  That,  In  itself,  is  a 
historic  breakthroagh. 

Two  other  matters  which  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  are  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  domestics  and  the  other  Inclusion, 
which  has  raised  so  many  problems,  re- 
garding governmental  employees. 

First  as  to  domestics,  all  of  us  have 
had  experience  with  domestics.  Nobody 
expects  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  go  kiiocking  on  housewives' 
doors  to  investigate  whether  they  are 
paying  the  minimum  wage  under  the  law. 
It  is  the  kind  of  situation  where  depend- 
ence will  have  to  be  placed  upon  volun- 
tary compliance  and  complaints  in  order 
to  enforce  the  law.  Indeed,  hopefully, 
people  will  be  encouraged  and  embold- 
ened to  complain,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  employ  household 
help — what  we  call  domestics  in  this 
bill — who  simply  have  no  concept  of  the 
fact  that  peonage  and  the  servant  cul- 
ture are  simply  un-American  and  against 
the  grain  of  anj'thing  that  we  believe  in. 

The  dignity  to  which  the  domestic  em- 
ployee is  entitled  has  now  been  locked 
in  with  social  security,  which  is  a  tre- 
mendous blessing  to  every  one  of  them, 
including  those  which  my  wife  and  I  and 
others  of  us  have  employed  for  years. 

It  simply  Is  beyond  me  why  we  should 
omit  them  from  the  minimum  wage, 
when  they  are  really  performing  a  serv- 
ice, instead  of  representing  any  relation- 
ship of  master  and  slave,  which  Is  truly 
archaic  in  the  modem  day. 

We  certainly  have  cut  down  those  who 
are  covered  to  really  those  who  make  it 
a  regular  part  of  their  occupation,  and 
we  have  exempted  live-in  domestics  from 
overtime,  thus  imderstanding  the  prac- 
ticability of  homes  and  those  who  live 
in  them  and  render  these  household 
services  in  them.  As  a  matter  of  dignity 
as  well  as  decency,  they  ought  to  be 
included.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  bill  that  they  are  included. 

Then,  too,  the  inclusion  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  governments  ought 
to  meet  the  same  standards  imposed  on 
private  employers.  In  the  case  of  people 
who  work  for  any  government  entity, 
there  is  no  competition.  That  is  the  only 
employer  there  Is.  So,  all  the  more  reason 
for  requiring  minimum  standards. 

We  have  taken  care  of  all  security 
forces  by  phasing  in  overtime  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  inducting  averaging 
provisions  on  overtime  on  a  4-week  basis, 
thereby  answering  the  argument  of  those 
who  would  say  that  for  security  forces 
it  is  completely  impractlcal^e  to  have  an 
overtime  provisioii. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  resentful, 
very  unhappy,  when  workers  In  the  pub- 
lic domain  threaten  to  strike.  This  is 
inevitably  the  result  of  the  deep  feeling 
that  economic  Justice  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  will  go  a  lot  further  in  getting 
tranquility  in  the  labor  field  by  giving 
them  a  minimum  wage  status  and  an 
overtime  status  than  in  almost  any  other 
way  I  can  think  of,  and  prevent  the  feel- 
ing on  their  part  that  the  oply  way  one 
can  get  Justice  Is  by  rule  of  the  jimgle,  to 
wit,  by  strike  and  ceasing  essential  public 
service. 


So  I  hope,  for  all  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
approve  this  bill  and  that  we  will  get 
it  on  its  way  and,  with  the  new  attitude 
of  the  President,  very  hopefully  we  will 
give  him  a  measure  that  he  not  only  can 
but  will  find  to  be  one  which  can  have  the 
approval  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  so 
clearly  indicated. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were 
last  enacted  iii  1966  and  I  believe  there  is 
a  need  for  a  constructive  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  such  as  contained  in  the 
substitute  amendment  being  offered  by 
Senators  Dominick,  Beall,  and  myself. 
Unfortunately,  after  3  years  of  congres- 
sional consideration,  no  constructive 
amendments  to  the  act  have  become  law. 
The  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee 
is  essentially  identical  to  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President  in  the  summer  of  1973, 
and  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  bill  last 
session  are  equally  as  compelling  in  cer- 
tain areas  for  S.  2747. 

The  committee  heard  no  witnesses  and 
had  before  it  little  or  no  current  data 
upon  which  to  assess  the  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  actions  it  took,  especially 
with  regard  to  exemptions  and  extensions 
of  coverage.  The  failure  of  the  commit- 
tee to  include  new  initiatives  to  reduce 
youth  imemployment  is  also  extremely 
disappointing. 

As  we  stated  in  the  minority  views  to 
the  committee  proposal  this  year,  S.  2747, 
and  the  Senate  bill  that  was  rejected  last 
year,  S.  1861,  many  difficulties  appear  in 
the  approach  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  has  taken  on  this 
issue. 

For  example,  the  committee  has  either 
repealed  or  modified  a  great  number  of 
current  exemptions  in  the  act  with  little 
or  no  economic  criteria  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  no  hearings  whatsoever 
were  held  on  S.  2747  before  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  potential 
adverse  economic  effect  resulting  from 
repeal  or  modification  of  these  exemp- 
tions to  certain  segments  of  the  economy, 
especially  small  business.  Is  significant 
and  in  certain  cases  the  committee's  ac- 
tion may  mean  economic  fatality  for 
many  thousands  of  their  employees.  For 
example,  S.  2747  would  repeal  or  severely 
modify  current  exemptions  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  the  following 
areas  and  occupational  categories:  re- 
tail and  service  establishments  grossing 
less  than  $250,000  annually — complete 
repeal  of  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemption — tobacco  employees;  nursing 
home  employees:  hotel,  motel  and  res- 
taurant employees;  salesmen,  partsmeh 
and  mechajiics;  food  service  establish- 
ment employees;  seasonal  industry  em- 
ployees: cotton  ginning  and  sugar  proc- 
essing employees;  and,  local  transport 
employees. 

At  the  very  least,  action  should  not  be 
taken  in  these  areas  imtil  sufficient  cur- 
rent facts  are  before  the  committee  to 
permit  each  exemption  to  be  considered 
on  its  own  merit. 

Equally  as  distressing  is  that  S.  2747  Is 
deficient  with  regard  to  new  initiatives 
to  increase  emplo3Tnent  opportunities 
for  youth.  As  an  example  of  this  acute 


problem,  the  national  imemployment 
rate  as  of  January  1974  for  Caucasians 
16  and  17  years  of  age  was  16.8  percent 
and  for  non-Caucasians  16  and  17  years 
of  age,  the  rate  was  a  towering  38.9  per- 
cent. These  statistics  imderscore  the 
need  for  implementation  of  a  national 
program  of  specialized  wage  structures 
for  youth  similar  to  proposals  I  have 
advocated  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
during  prior  consideration  on  this  issue. 
Such  a  national  initiative  would  con- 
structively supplement  the  broad  author- 
ity the  Secretary  of  Labor  currently  has 
available  under  section  14  of  the  act  with 
regard  to  adoption  of  special  wage  struc- 
tures for  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing. 

Domestic  service  employees  would  be 
covered  for  the  first  time  under  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  with  a  wage 
scale  for  such  employees  the  same  as  that 
established  for  those  who  have  been 
under  coverage  for  some  time.  While  I 
share  the  concern  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressed for  the  economic  advancement 
for  individuals  in  this  occupational  cate- 
gory, I  believe  such  an  extension  of  cover- 
age under  the  act  will  further  complicate 
tax  and  reporting  problems  and  ci^ate 
further  unemployment.  Certainly  a  mdre 
practical  approach  than  covering  ill 
such  employees  who  earn  more  than  jfbQ 
in  a  calendar  quarter — commltteejntor- 
poratlon  of  section  209(g)  of  tKeSocial 
Security  Act— can  be  found  to  reflect  the 
committee's  concern  in  this  area. 

I  believe  Congress  should  expeditiously 
enact  constructive  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  help  compensate  for  the 
eroded  purchasing  power  of  our  lowest 
paid  workers.  The  longer  a  minimum 
wage  increase  is  postponed,  the  greater 
the  pressure  will  be  for  excessive  in- 
creases over  too  short  a  period  of  time, 
thus  maximizing  the  inflationary  and 
disemployment  effects  on  the  economy. 
To  continue  to  hold  a  wage  rate  Increase 
hostage  to  unrelated  political  Issues  only 
penalizes  our  Nation's  lowest  paid  work- 
ers. Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
wUl  adopt  constructive  changes  in  the 
committee  bill  to  permit  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  become 
a  reality  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  nimiber  of 
amendments  which  I  shall  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  printed.  I  also  have 
statements  with  regard  to  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  on  one  of  the  amendments.  One 
of  the  amendments  I  intend  to  offer  at 
this  time  is  an  amendment  sponsored 
primarily  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  amendment 
If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to 
offer  It  on  his  own  behalf,  I  will  with- 
draw my  sending  of  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  can  go 
right  ahead  as  long  as  my  name  is  on  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  these 
amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMBNT   NO.   981 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dominick  with  cospon- 
sorship  of  myself  and  Senator  Beall  to 
S.  2747.  This  substitute  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  only  to  the  minimum  wage 
issue  and  would  establish  a  $2.30  mini- 
mum for  both  nonagriculture  and  agri- 
culture employees  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  over  a  series  of 
steps. 

A  constructive  minimum  wage  increase 
is  needed  now,  and  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  an  increase  appears  to 
be  achievable  relatively  quickly.  The 
major  minimum  wage  proposals  this  year 
do  not  differ  substantially  with  regard 
to  wage  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
promise agreement  resolving  the  more 
controversial  issues  which  have  caused 
the  present  impasse — extensions  of  cov- 
erage, repeal  of  exemptions,  and  a  youth 
subminimum  rate — appear  to  be  much 
more  difQcult. 

The  controversial  and  complex  pro- 
posals which  are  unrelated  to  wage  rates 
should  be  required  to  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits.  To  continue  to  hold  a 
wage  Increase  hostage  to  them  only  pe- 
nalizes our  lowest-paid  workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  and  a  comparison  between 
the  Dominick-Beall  substitute  amend- 


ment: the  committee  bill,  S.  2747;  the 
pending  House  bill,  H.R.  12435;  the  ve- 
toed bill  of  last  year,  H.R.  7935,  and 
current  law,  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  981 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That   this   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974". 

INCREASE  IN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  Not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 

"(B)  Not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments, 

"(C)  Not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments, 

"(D)  Not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

(b)  Section  6(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,   not  less  than   $2.00  an  hour 


during  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments,  not  less  than  $2.20  an 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments,  and  not  less 
that  $2.30  an  hour  thereafter.". 
(c)   Section  6(b)   of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  •'Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Amendments  of  1966"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972";   and 

( 2 )  by  striking  ov.t  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through 
(5)  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974; 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments: 

"  ( 3 )  not  less  than  S2.20  an  hour  during  the 
third  year  of  such  amendments;  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
substituting  "1974"  for  ■1966"  each  time  It 
appears  in  such  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  6(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  redes- 
ignated as  section  6(c)  (3). 

EFFECnvX  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  LAW,  VETOED  BILL  (H.R.  7935),  HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  BILL  (H.R.  12435)  S    2747    AND 
PROPOSED  TAFT.  DOMINICK.  BEALL  SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 


Employee  categories 


Present  law    Vetoed  bill  (H.R.  7935) 


House  Education  and  Labor  bill  (H.R.  12435)    S.  2747 


Tatt,  Dominick 
Beall 

Substitute 


Pre-1%6. 


$1.60 


J2,  period  ending  June  30, 1974 
J2.20  after  June  30,  1974 


Post-1966. 


Agriculture. 


,,   (Note:  effective  date— 1st  day  of  2d  full 
month) 
1. 60    J1.80.  period  ending  June  30,  1974. 
$2.  year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 
V2.20  after  June  30,  1975. 

1. 30    $1.60,  period  ending  June  30,  1974. 
$1.80,  year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 
$2,  year  beginning  July  1,  1975. 
$2.20  after  July  1,  1975. 


$2,  period  ending  Dec.  31, 1974 $2  an  hour  on  effective  1974  date 

$2.10.  year  beginning  Jan.  1. 1974 $2.20  thereafter,  1975  

$2.30  after  Dec.  31.  1975 

(Note:  effective  date— 1st  day  of  2d  full 

month.) 
$1.90,  period  ending  Dec.  31, 1974,  $1.80  an  hour  on  effectiye  1974  date 

$2,  year  beginning  Jan.  1,  1975,  $2  a  year  thereafter,  1975 

iHS'  ^?."  beginning  Jan  J,  1976,  $2.20  2  years  thereafter.  1976. 

$2.30  after   Dec.   31,   1976  (exception  in 

domestic  service), 
$1,60.  period  endmp  Dec.  31,  1974.  $1.60,  1974. 

$1.80,  year  beginning  Jan.  1   1975.  $1.80'  1975' 

$2,  year  beginning  ;an.  1,  1976  $2,1^76 

$2.20.  yeai  beginmng  Jan.  1.  1977.  $2  20  1977. 

$2.30  after  Dec.  31.  1977. 


$2,  1974. 
$2.10.  1975. 
$2.20,  1976. 
$2.30.  1977. 

$1.80,  1974. 
$2,  1975. 
$2,20,  1976. 
$2,30.  1977. 

$1.60,  1974. 
$1.80,  1975. 
$2.  1^76. 
$2.20,  1977. 
$2.30,  1978. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  882,  983,  AND  084 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
offer  amendments  to  S.  2747  when  it  Is 
considered  next  week. 

The  amendments  I  plan  to  offer  in 
addition  to  supporting  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  include  the 
following : 

ECONOMIC  STUDY  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  would  mandate  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  ^nd  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  study  the  economic 
impact  of  any  proposed  changes  In  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Such  infor- 
mation would  be  required  to  be  supplied 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pertinent 
congressional  committees  before  ahy  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  on  such  proposals. 
This  approach  I  believe  would  permit 
the  Congress  to  better  evaluate  the  po- 
tential affects  of  ahy  actions  in  this  area 


on  the  economy  as  a  whole,  or  occupa- 
ticinal  categories  within  the  economy. 

DEPRESSED  EMPLOYMENT  CATEGORIES  STUDY 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  periodically  report 
to  the  Congress  regarding  methods  to 
reduce  unemployment  among  selected  oc- 
cupational and  age  categories.  This  ap- 
proach is  especially  desirable  to  combat 
the  extremely  high  rate  of  youth  xmem- 
plojment  and  would  supplement  the  al- 
ready broad  authority  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  under  section  14  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strike 
the  provision  of  S.  2747  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  recover  liquidated 
damages  imder  the  act.  There  Is  no  ra- 
tionale for  this  inclusion  of  this  new 
authority  and  the  backgroimd  of  this  is- 
sue can  be  better  explained  by  the  legal 
memorandum,  which  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
with  the  text  of  the  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  982 
On  page  46,  line  11,  beginning  with  the 
word  "The"  strike  out  through  the  perlocl 
In  line  17  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  shall  each  conduct  studies 
on  the  economic  effect  of  amendments  to 
this  Act  which  increase  coverage  of  workers, 
modify  or  repeal  exemptions,  or  increase  the 
minimum  wage.  Such  studies  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  before  any  change 
In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  adopted. 


Amendment  No.  983 

On  page  46,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "para- 
graph" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs". 

On  page  46,  line  20,  strike  the  end  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page  46.  Insert  between  lines  20  and  21 
the  following : 
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■•  "(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  shall  each  conduct  a 
study  on  means  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities  among  manpower 
groups  which  have  had  historically  high 
Incidents  of  unemployment,  such  as  dis- 
advantaged minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and 
such  other  groups  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate.' Such  studies  shall  Include  suggestions 
under  the  broad  authority  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  available  under  Sec.  14 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  two  year 
Intervals  after  the  effective  date  of  these 
amendments." 


Amendment   No.   984 

On  page  45,  beginning  on  line  2,  strike  out 
all  through  line  2,  page  46  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  supervise  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to 
any  employee  or  employees  under  sections  6 
or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  In  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  ( b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum   wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compenaatlon. 
The  right  provided  by  subsection  (b)  to  bring 
an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee 
and  of  any  employee  to  become  a  party  plain- 
tiff to  any  such  action  shall  terminate  upon 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  in 
an  action  under  this  subsection  In  which  a 
recovery  Is  sought  of  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  unpaid  overtime  compensation  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  provided  by  this  subsection 
owing  to  such  employee  by  an  employer  liable 
under  the  provision  of  subsection  (b) .  unless 
such  action  Is  dismissed  without  prejudice  on 
motion  of  the  Secretary.'  " 


IfEMOKANDTTM    ON    LlQinDATED   DAMAGE 
FBXBXMT   LAW 

(a)  The  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
("FL8A").  Section  16(b).  permits  an  em- 
ployee, for  himself  and  others  similarly  sit- 
uated, to  bring  suit  against  an  employer  for 
unpaid  minimum  wages  and  overtime  com- 
pensation and  for  an  additional  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  liquidated  damages 
proviso  was  to  permit  the  employee  to  be 
compensated  for  bis  time  and  effort  In  es- 
tablishing his  case  and  not  as  a  penalty  for 
the  employer. 

(b)  Section  16(c)  of  the  present  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  permits  the  Secretary  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  employees  against 
the  employer  for  unpaid  minimum  wages  and 
overtime  compensation.  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion for  recovery  of  liquidated  damages  when 
the  Secretary  brings  suit.  The  Secretary  has 
a  staff  for  making  Investigations  and  prepar- 
ing for  a  lawsuit,  for  which  activities  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  Oovemznent's  budget. 

(c)  If  a  violation  is  found  to  be  "wilful", 
the  employer  is  liable  for  back  wages  for  a 
period  of  three  years:  otherwise,  the  period  Ls 
two  years  (Section  6  of  the  Portal  to  Portal 
Act).  "Wilful"  has  been  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  mean  an  awareness  of  the  existence 
of  the  PLSA.  Brennan  v.  J.  it.  Fields  Inc 
488  P2d  443.  72  L.C.  Para.  3299S  (6  Clr.  1974)! 
Coleman  v.  Jiffy  June  Farms,  Inc.,  458  P2d 
M39  (5  Clr.  1972).  The  Department  of  La- 
bor In  essence  Is  asserting  that  all  equal  pay 
vlolatioas  are  "wilful"  and  hence  llabllitv  for 
three  years  exists. 

(d)  Section  H  of  the  Portal  to  Portal  Act 
provides  that  a  court  may  award  no  liqui- 
dated damages  or  an  amount  less  than  full 


allowable  amount  if  the  employer  shows  to 
the  court  it  acted  In  good  faith  and  on  rea- 
sonable grounds.  The  Interpretations  by  the 
court:  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (29  CFR 
Part  790)  state  questions  of  good  faith  are 
mixed  questions  of  law  and  facts  to  be  de- 
termined by  objective  tests,  but  these  tests 
are  not  spelled  out. 

(e,  Under  Section  16(b)  of  the  FLSA,  the 
employee  may  recover  his  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs. 

PROPOSED     1974     AMENDMENT    TO    FLS^ 

The  proposed  amendment  in  S.  2747  to 
Section  16(c)  of  the  Act  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  recover  liquidated  damages  In  an 
amount  equal  to  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation.  However,  under  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Portal  to  Portal  Act,  the  court 
may  award  no  liquidated  damages  or  less 
than  the  full  allowable  amount  if  the  em- 
ployer can  show  he  acted  In  good  faith  and 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
hi  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Act.  even  though  such  act  or  omission 
could  be  defined  as  "wUful"  for  purposes  of 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  in  Section  6  of  the 
Portal  to  Portal  Act. 

PRESENT    ENFORCEMENT    PRACTICES 

(a)  The  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  equal  pay  litigation  arising  under 
Section  6(d)  of  the  PLSA  have  taken  the 
position  that  equal  pay  violations  are  wU- 
ful  for  purposes  of  Section  6  of  the  Portal 
to  Portal  Act. 

"Vb)  An  act  or  omission  to  act  may  be  wil- 
ful for  purposes  of  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions under  Section  6  because  of  awareness 
of  existence  of  the  PLSA.  However,  for  pur- 
poses of  Section  11  of  the  Portal  to  Portal 
Act,  an  act  commitUed  m  good  faith  may 
yet  be  wilful.  Coleman  t.  Jiffy  June  Farms 
Inc.,  458  P2d  1130  (1672);  Brennan  v.  J.  M. 
Fields,  Inc..  488  P2d  443,  72  L.C.  32993  (1973) . 
Where,  for  example,  courts  have  arrived 
at  differing  results  for  comparable  fact  situa- 
tions in  the  application  of  the  equal  pay 
provisions,  an  employer  relying  upon  coun- 
sel's opinion  would  be  deemed  acting  in 
good  faith  and  upon  reasonable  grounds. 
However,  a  court  could  ultimately  decide  the 
act  was  a  wilful  violation  for  Section  6,  but 
was  done  in  good  faith  for  Section  11.  No 
court  has  speciflcally  naade  this  point. 

CONCtUSION 

(a)  It  Is  not  necessary  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  additional  leverage  of  liquidated 
damages  to  force  settlement  for  claims  ot 
back  pay  under  PLSA.  For  fiscal  1973  en- 
forcement  of  FLSA  by  the  Secretary  re- 
sulted in  over  $40,000,000  in  payment  of  back 
wages  to  almost  200,000  workers.  , 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  liquidated  damages 
proviso  In  Section  16(b)  was  to  compensate 
the  employee  for  his  efforts  and  expenses  of 
investigation.  This  is  not  needed  bv  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  good  faith  defense  provision  in 
Section  11  of  the  Portal  to  Portal  Act  may 
not  be  sufficient  protection  on  which  an 
employer  may  rely  In  a  questionable  case; 
especially  due  to  conHlcting  Interpretations 
of  sections  of  the  Act. 

AMENDMEMT     NO.     989 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

EXPLANATION    OP    TAJT    AMENDMENT    ON    WAGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Salaiy  Act  of  1967  provides  that  a  Wage 
Commission  have  Jurisdiction  over  all 
Federal  salaries,  Including  those  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  remove  the 
Commission's  authority  over  congres- 
sional salaries. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  already  expressed  Its 
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view  by  reporting  legislation  which  elimi- 
nates the  pay  raise  given  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  the  President's  proposal  I 
believe  that  congressional  salaries  have 
been  hidden  in  other  legislation  too  long 
and  when  we  feel  we  need  a  raise,  or 
deserve  a  raise,  it  should  be  debated 
openly,  as  any  other  legislation,  not  re- 
solved in  a  closed  committee  room.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know  our  expenses 
and  the  state  of  our  finances.  If  we  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  inflation,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  that,  too.  Perhaps  If 
all  the  facts  were  bared,  congressional 
salary  increases  would  not  have  to  be 
passed  up  out  of  fear,  and  could  be  leg- 
islated when  necessfirj-,  based  on  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  ask  unar\lmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  have  offered  this  amendment 
as  a  separate  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  985 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following : 

"TITLE    I— PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT" 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thN«of  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  line  14,  strike  out  the  'vord 
"Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  II — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL SALARY  ACT  OF  1967  REMOVAL 
OP  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  PROM  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  EXECUnVE,  LEGIS- 
LATIVE, AND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES 
"Sec.   201.    (a)    Section   225(f)  (A)    of  the 

Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  Is  repealed. 
"(b)(1)    Section   22B(g)    of   such   Act  la 

amended  by  striking  out '  ( A) ,'. 
"(2)  Section  226(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  striking  out '  (A) ,'." 

amendment    no.    986 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

EXPLANATION     OF     TATT     AMENDMENT     ON     DAT- 
LIGHT   SAVING    TIME — I 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  a  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  January  29,  to 
permit  any  State  to  exempt  for  winter 
daylight  saving  time,  if  the  Governor  of 
the  State  pznclcdms  that  the  new  time 
is  causing  a  hardship  and  not  saving 
energy,  or  In  the  absence  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  Governor,  if  the  State 
legislature  makes  such  a  proclamation. 

I  opposed  winter  daylight  saving  time 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  in  December, 
1973,  because  I  did  not  feel  it  would  save 
a  material  amount  of  energy  insofar  as 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  con- 
cerned, and  because  I  worried  about  the 
schoolchildren  who  would  have  to  go  to 
school  or  wait  for  buses  in  the  dark.  This 
would  especially  be  ft  problem  for  those 
citizens  living  on  the  western  edge  of  a 
time  zone,  as  many  Ohloans  do. 

While  I  favor  the  complete  repeal  of 
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winter  daylight  saving  time,  and  have 
another  amendment  which  would  ac- 
complish this,  I  also  feel  that  each  In- 
dividual State  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  if  winter  daylight  saving 
time  is  beneficial  for  its  own  economy. 
The  present  law  states  that  if  a  Gov- 
ernor wanted  to  exempt  his  State  from 
the  law,  he  would  have  to  proclaim  a 
hardship  and  petition  prior  to  the  date 
of  effectiveness  of  the  law,  which  was 
January  6.  My  amendment  would  ex- 
tend this  time  limit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   986 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I— FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT" 

On  page  1,  line,  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"tiUe". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 

On  page  51,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"tlUe". 

On  page  51,  line  20,  srlke  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  EN- 
ERGY CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1973 

exemption  f&om  emekgenct  daylight  saving 

TIMS 

Sec.  201.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  If  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  Its  Gov- 
ernor or  In  the  absence  thereof  by  Act  of  Its 
State  legislature,  makes  a  finding  that  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  subsection 
(a)  or  a  reallnement  of  time  ssone  limits  is 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship  or  to 
conserve  fuel  In  such  State  or  part  thereof, 
the  President  or  his  designee  may  grant  an 
exemption  or  re&Ilnement  to  such   State.". 

amendment  no.   98T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

EXPLANATION    OT    TATt    AMENDMENT    ON 
DATLIORT    SAVING    TIME II 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  would  end  winter 
daylight  saving  time,  as  of  2  a.m.,  the 
first  Sunday  after  enactment. 

There  have  been  several  bills  intro- 
duced In  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
would^  accomplish  the  termination  of 
winter  daylight  saving  time.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  one  of  them.  However,  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  these  bills,  and 
I  feel  that  the  impact  will  be  lost  if  we 
f  afl  to  repeal  the  winter  dayUgfat  saving 
time  before  it  begins  to  get  light  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  people  forget  the 
hardship  and  inconvenience  caused  by  a 
later  daylight  hour. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
this  amendment  be  accepted  now,  so  that 
we  can  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  win- 
ter daylight  saving  again  next  winter. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.  987 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE   I— FAIR   LABOR  STANDARDS 

AMENDMENT". 
On   page   1.   line   4.   strike   out   the   word 

"Act"   and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   word 

"title". 
On   page    1.   line   7,   strike   out   the   word 

"Act"   and   Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 

"title". 

On  page  51.  line   14,  strike  out  the  word 

"Act"   and  insert   In  lieu   thereof  the  word 

title". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 

"Act"   and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof  the   word 

"title". 

On  page  51,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  EN- 
ERGY CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1973 

TERMINATION    OF    EMERGENCY    DAYLIGHT    SAVING 
TIME 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  7  of  the  Emergency  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973 
such  Act  shall  terminate  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian en  the  first  Sunday  which  occurs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows,  we  are  now  considering 
a  minimum  wage  subject  which  is  no 
stranger  to  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  approximately  6  months  since 
the  minimum  wage  bill  was  vetoed.  And 
that  veto  was  sustained.  It  has  been  ap- 
proximately 3  months  since  Senators 
Taft,  Beall.  and  I  tried  to  put  together 
an  amendment  which  is  similar  to  the 
one  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
just  sent  to  the  table  on  my  behalf  which 
would  raise  the  minimum  wage  rate  only. 
That  amendment  was  tabled.  So  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  argument  about  minimum 
wage. 

During  the  debate  last  summer,  I  had 
warned  about  that  veto,  and  now  the 
Labor  QcMnmlttee,  over  the  dissenting 
voices  of  Senators  Taft,  Bcall  and  my- 
self, has  gone  and  reported  out  an  almost 
identical  bill  to  the  vetoed  proposal.  I 
again  fall  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  ac- 
tion, and  as  I  have  in  the  past,  urge  that 
the  solution  to  the  minimum  wage  im- 
passe is  compromise.  Therefore,  we  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute bill. 

I  might  say  that  there  comes  a  time  in 
everybody's  mind  when  we  have  been 
over  and  over  a  question  that  one 
wonders  whether  some  of  the  people  be- 
hind the  Williams-Javlts  bill  really  want 
a  mirUmum  wage  bill  or  an  Issue.  If  they 
want  a  minimum  wage  bill,  I  suggest  to 
them  an  amendment  tiiat  I  wUl  offer  at 
a  later  date  wHl  be  the  one  to  accept 
because  it  avoids  most  of  the  controver- 
sial proposals. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  very 
simple :  to  insure  congressional  action  on 
a  minimum  wage  Increase  that  will  be 
tolerable  to  all  parties  concerned.  Our 
amendment   quite   simply   provides   for 


substantial  increases  in  the  wage.  Some 
of  us  on  the  Labor  Committee  have  been 
accused  of  not  being  willing  to  com- 
promise on  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Well.  I  would  submit  that  when  one 
follows  the  history  of  this  debate  and 
reviews  the  latest  proposal  that  we  are 
offering  today,  clearly  it  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  conflicting  points 
of  view. 

The  committee  bill  would  immedi'^tely 
raise  workers  covered  under  section  6ia  i 
(1  >  in  the  law  to  $2  an  hour.  We  too 
would  do  that.  The  committee  bill  would 
raise  workers  covered  under  section  6<b* 
of  the  act  to  $1.80  an  hour.  We  too  do 
that.  The  committee  bill  would  raise  cov- 
ered farmworkers  to  $1.60  an  hour.  We 
too  do  that.  Eventually,  the  committee 
bill  ends  up  at  $2.20  an  hour  for  all  of 
these  classes  of  employees.  Our  amend- 
ment pretty  much  follows  the  wage  rate 
set  out  by  the  committee  and  would 
eventually  result  in  a  $2.30  an  hour  rate 
after  4  years  for  nonagricultural  work- 
ers and  in  5  years  for  farm  workers. 

So.  in  fact,  our  amendment  offers 
higher  rates  than  the  committee  bill  and 
over  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  this 
approach  is  a  reasonable  compromise  so 
that  people  now  covered  under  the  act 
can  and  will  be  assured  of  a  reasonable 
and  orderly  wage  increase.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  an  increase  in  minimum  wage 
and  neither  are.  I  am  sure,  the  Senators 
who  will  support  our  approach.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  prices  of  gas  and  food 
to  know  that  we  need  some  increase  in 
the  wage  rates.  However,  the  committee 
bill.  I  feel,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  issues  for  which 
we  have  sought  a  compromise :  Issues  on 
extension  of  coverage,  repeal  of  exemp- 
tions and  a  differential  wage  structure 
for  youth. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  it  \»ill  be  act- 
ing without  facts  or  flgiu-es  to  assess  the 
economic  impacts.  The  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, created  by  the  committee's  action 
with  respect  to  overtime  for  Federal. 
State  and  local  employees  will  be  enor- 
mous. State  and  local  governments  will 
bear  the  brimt  of  this  provision,  and  I 
submit  it  will  in  the  end  only  place 
greater  strains  on  their  budgets  to  the 
tune  cf  almost  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore,  most  of 
the  State  and  local  employees  working 
for  State  and  local  governments  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  and  agree- 
ments with  their  own  governments  with 
respect  to  those  particular  phases. 

Many  of  them  are  working  4  days  on 
and  then  take  a  considreable  period  off. 
Some  of  them  are  working  8  days  on  and 
then  taking  a  considerable  period  off. 
They  are  all  different  in  the  State  and 
local  governments.  And  when  we  blanket 
them  in  imder  an  overtime  provision, 
we  negate  all  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  they  have  arrived  at.  We 
create  a  really  very  substantial  prob- 
lem for  the  State  and  local  governments. 

I  might  also  add.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  firemen  and  policemen  whom 
we  have  been  trying  to  protect  for  a  long 
period,  that  this  is  also  true. 
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Domestic  coverage,  of  course,  has 
been  broadly  granted  by  the  committee. 
For  the  life  of  me,  legislation  which 
would  require  housewives  to  become  per- 
sonnel recordkeepers  is  not  justifiable.  I 
do  not  wEint  to  be  the  one  who  has  to 
explain  to  the  voting  housewives  why 
they  have  violated  the  Federal  law  by 
not  paying  minimum  wage  to  the  boy 
across  the  street  who  may  mow  the  lawn 
once  a  week  for  $5.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  payment  to  the  babysitter 
from  next  door  who  may  bat^slt  more 
than  on  a  "casual  basis".  I,  of  course, 
have  trouble  imderstanding  what  Is  a 
"casual"  as  opposed  to  a  "not"  casual 
basis.  I  am  a  lawyer,  but  I  would  have 
difficulty  advising  a  client  whether  the 
girl  who  decides  she  is  going  to  babysit 
3  nights  a  week  for  the  summer  is  an  em- 
ployee employed  on  a  "casual"  basis. 
There  simply  is  no  way  for  me  as  a  law- 
yer to  determine  what  this  would  mean. 
Supposedly  all  ts  not  lost  with  do- 
mestics because  those  who  earn  less  than 
$50  per  quarter  are  not  covered.  Well, 
that  works  out  to  little  more  than  $4  per 
we^.  So  If  you  work  long  enough  for 
one  employer  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
about  one-half  tank  of  gas,  then  you 
must  be  paid  the  minimum  wage.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  will  only  result  in  ad- 
ministrative nightmares  as  well  as  more 
unemployment  besides  which  the  consti- 
tutional Issue  is  here,  which  Is  that  we 
are  only  supposed  to  be  interfering  in  this 
type  of  thing  where  it  affects  Interstate 
commerce.  How  in  the  world  anyone  can 
tell  me  that  a  babysitter  coming  in  its 
substantially  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, or  that  a  neighbor's  kid  from 
across  the  street  who  mows  yoiu*  lawn- 
is  doing  that,  I  do  not  know.  If  the  court 
should  ever  go  that  way,  certainly  we 
will  have  no  restrictions  whatsoever  as 
to  what  we  can  do  In  this  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  in  the  way  of  interference  with 
personal  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  features 
about  the  committee  bUl  which  I  believe 
will  result  in  further  problems.  Mtmy 
exemptions  which  have  been  established 
by  Congress  for  good  reasons  over  the 
years  will  be  wiped  out  without  regard  to 
whether  these  reasons  still  exist.  More- 
over, this  bill  fails  completely  to  lessen 
the  adverse  impact  of  wage  increases  on 
youth  unemplo3rment.  The  bill  fails  to 
address  itself  to  the  unemployment  rate 
among  teenagers  who  are  not  in  school. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  is 
high — 16.8  percent  for  white  youths  aged 
16-17  and  38J  percent  for  16-17-year- 
old  non whites  as  of  January  1974.  In 
my  opinion  it  Is  most  imfortunate  that 
the  committee  bill  fails  to  address  itself 
to  that  problem,  which  is  probably  aa 
great,  in  the  unemployment  field,  as  any 
we  have.  i 

Mr.  President,  as  the  debate  on  the 
committee  bill  goes  on,  I  am  hopeful 
iHit  my  coUeagiies  will  adopt  responsible 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  commit-  •  t 
tee  bill  to  provide  a  meaningful  wage 
increase  that  is  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

Afl  I  hwe  said  beCore,  tloe  amendment 
vhldh  h»8  beeh  ottHrtA  by^the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  with  the  Soiator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  myself  does 
nothing  on  these  controversial  subjects. 


All  it  does  is  provide  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  whicU  Is  what  I,  for 
one,  and  Senator  Taft  ajid  Senator  Beall 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  2  years.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  anywhere  in 
committee,  and  we  have  been  voted  down 
on  the  floor. 

It  just  seems  to  me  without  any  doubt 
whatsoever  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  another  vetoed  bill,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  having  the  min- 
imum stay  at  its  1968  level,  which  is 
obviously  unfair,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessary  increase  in  costs  which 
those  under  the  minimum  wage  are  now 
enduring  because  of  the  inflationary 
process,  we  ought  to  go  forward  with  a 
minimum  wage  measure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert  Bohan,  a  member 
of  the  minority  staff,  bd  admitted  to  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  the  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REC?ESS  SUBJECT  TCS  THE  CALL  OF 
THECHAIR 

Mr.  wnJJAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  5:04  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:48  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Haskell).  ^.,..... 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  293— DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  PAY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGMEE- 

MIINT  ^.      ■      ■ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prtsldent, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propose  the 
following  imanimous-consent  requests. 
The  requests  hawe  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican'  leader, 
the  dlsttngulshed  manager  of  the  resdlu- 
tion,  Senate  Resolution -293,  ihff "Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  distin- 
giilshed  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FpKo) , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chxthch)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  E>ominick),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from' Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WnxiAji  L. 
Scott)  ,  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  dlstinguijihed  majority 
leader  may  be  perbiltted  at  any  time  on 
tomorrow  to  offer  a  cloture  motion  on 
Senate  Resolution  293;  provided  further, 
that  on  Monday  there  be  2  hours  of  de- 
bate on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee), by  way  of  e  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  293,  the  time 
to  be  under  the  controf,  respectively,  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ;  provided  further,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  ah  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  to  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  McGee,  the  second  degree 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Fong, 
the  time  limitation  on  that  amendment 
to  be  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  Mr.  Fong  and 
Mr.  Church; 

Provided  further,  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fowg  occur  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday; 

That  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  vote,  a  vote  occxir  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGee; 

That  Immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  vote,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Chttrch  and 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK ; 

Provided  further,  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 293  occur  on  Wednesday  next  at 
the  hour  of  11  o'clock  aon.; 

Provided  further,  that  no  tabling  mo- 
tion be  la  order  with  respect  to  the 
amendnient  of  Mr.  Pono  or  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  McGee,  and  that  regardless 
of  the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Fong,  no  further  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  be  in  order  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  McGu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.'  Pt^sldent,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.        " 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  clarify  Mie  point? 
As  to  the  Church  amendment.  If  we  get 
to  that  point,  there  is  no.  agreement  that 
the  Church  amendment  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  normal  parliamentary 
procedure,  such  as  the  offering  of  sub- 
stitutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYIiD.  No.  the  agree- 
ment would  only  assure  tlMif  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Church-Domlnick  substitute. 
Amendments  to  the  substitute  would  be 
in  order. 

Before  the  Ctoair  ruleei  on  the  request, 
if  the  request  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to.. and  Iodo,:a8k  imani- 
mous consent  th»ti  when  tb&  Senate 
cortypletes  its  business  tomorrow.  It  stand 
in  -adjourzunent  W^tU  the  hour  ot.M 
o'clock  aan.  on  Monday.  ,    ^    ' 

The  PRESmjNG  OPTOCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYMp.  Then,  if  the 
request  is  agreed  to,  I  ^lill  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  a  certain  hour  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  prodded  to  the  cmi- 
slderatlon  of  the  Fong  amendment,  and 
that  It  then  proceed,  rfter  2  hotirs,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  McGee  amend- 
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ment,  and  then,  of  course,  the  voting 
would  occur  as  already  stated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarlflcation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  part  of  the  request, 
as  I  understood  it,  was  that  no  further 
amendment  to  the  McGee  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  Am  I  correct,  however, 
in  stating  that  that  would  not  necessarily 
preclude  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
some  other  part  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  wording  of  the  resolution, 
nor  do  I  know  what  the  verbiage  of  the 
McGee  amendment  is,  but — the  Chair 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  Incorrect — It  is  my 
understanding  that  my  request,  ordinar- 
ily speaking,  would  not  rule  out  other 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  ordinarily,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Church  substitute 
could  be  pending  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment, but  that  would  not  preclude  other 
amendments  being  offered  to  the  resolu- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  Chair  would  state  that  once 
the  Church  substitute  amendment 
comes  up.  then  any  part  of  the  resolution 
not  already  amended  would  be  open  to  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Chair  state, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  request  pertaining  to 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion,  whether 
I  am  correct  in  understanding  that  all 
amendments  that  would  be  on  the  desk 
as  of  11  o'clock  Wednesday  will  be  In  or- 
der at  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unless  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  that  effect,  that  would  not 
be  the  case,  but  it  has  recently  been  the 
custom  to  grant  unanimous  consent 
making  such  amendments  in  order 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  just  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  amendments  do  not  have 
to  be  in  tomorrow.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  sufficient  if  they  be  In  be- 
fore the  cloture  vote,  as  under  normal 
procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  a  part  of  my  imEmimous- 
consent  request^that  such  amendments 
qualify  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  has  had  his 
question  answered,  and  that  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  Mr.  Chttrch  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Qek  as  to  what 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
distmgulshed  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
state  to  the  Chair  that  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  response  I  got.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that,  as  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  some  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  if  the  McGee 


amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  further  amendment.  The  point 
I  wanted  to  establish  was  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  amendments  offered  to 
other  portions  of  the  resolution  which 
had  not  been  amended  by  the  McGee 
amendment,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  such  amendments  could  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  just  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  majority  whip's  recounting 
of  this  intricate  web  of  agreements  and 
his  balancing  of  the  reservations  that  we 
all  had  on  this  matter  wtis  an  Incredible 
recitation,  and  totally  accurate.  I  want 
to  commend  him  on  having  put  it  Eill 
together  in  one  piece  to  achieve  unsuil- 
mous  consent.  It  has  to  rival  whatever 
Henry  did  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  complete  recall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  both 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  necessity 
for  the  Senate  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtll  the  hoiu-  of  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  CHialr  would  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  30  minutes 
involved  in  th&t  request — 15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nfichigan  and  15  min- 
utes to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  my  last 
request,  I  have  wiped  out  the  time  for 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  293  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 


clusion of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  what  time  will 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR Mc(30VERN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REC<X>NITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senator  McGovern, 
tomorrow,  the  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  tomorrow  after  routine 
morning  business  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  at 
least  some  of  the  various  money  resolu- 
tions for  the  funding  of  committees.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr. 
Cannon)  has  indicated  he  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  consideration  of  those  res- 
olutions tomorrow.  There  may  be  yea- 
and-nays  votes  on  some  of  them. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Duane  K.  Craske, 
of  Guam,  to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Wayman  G. 
Sherrer.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  F.  Tur- 
ley,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  J.  Keith  Gary,  of 
Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lee  R.  Owen,  of 
Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
w^tem  district  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Spur- 
rier, of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
th"  district  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  WiUlam  M.  John- 
son, of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  southern  district  of  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  U^e  nomination  of  Laurence  H.  Sil- 
berman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  great  pleasure  to  voice  my 
support  for  Laurence  H.  Silberman  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  nomination  an  Individual  who 
has  consistently  exhibited  strong  per- 
sonal convictions  in  the  exercise  of  his 
professional  oideavors.  both  within  the 
government  and  without.  Formerly  an 
attorney  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 


tions Board,  followed  by  brief  service 
as  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Silberman  undertook  a  most  de- 
manding position  a«  Undersecretary  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  Undersecretary,  as  with  his  pre- 
vious assignments,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  the  highest  degree  of  compe- 
tence and  provided  excellent  service  to 
his  country. 

Upon  leaving  the  FtJderal  service,  Mr. 
Silberman  became  a  partner  in  one  of 
Washington's  largest  law  firms  and  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  as  a  law- 
yer and  man  of  high  professional  integ- 
rity. Against  this  varied  background  ?s 
lawyer,  administrator,  and  private  prac- 
titioner, Mr.  Silberman  now  comes  to 
the  high  office  of  the  No.  2  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Silberman  presented  himself  in  a  forth- 
right and  candid  manner,  and  responded 
concisely  and  objectively  to  many  pene- 
trating and  direct  questions  concerning 
his  professional  conduct  and  ethical 
beliefs.  I  believe,  as  I  am  sure  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do,  that  Mr.  Sil- 
berman displayed  an  open  and  sensitive 
nature  to  the  grave  responsibilities 
placed  on  individuals  in  high  public  of- 
fice. We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  Mr.  Silberman's  quality  and 
ability  available  to  assimie  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Department  of  Justice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  sev- 
eral nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN 
ATOR      ROBERT      C.      BYRD     TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized.  I  be  rec 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
prior  to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  tBYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORJDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


THE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
let  me  see  if  I  can  recapitulate  the  pro- 
gram for  Monday. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a  m  on 
Monday  next.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11:30  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  293. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  that  time,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  up  his  amendment 
to  Senate  Resolution  293  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  hours  be- 
tween 11:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  be  equally 
divided  for  debate  upon  the  amendment 
by  Senator  McGee  to  Senate  Resolution 
293  and  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGee,  with  2  hours  for  de- 
bate on  each  of  those  amendments,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
on  each  amendment  by  the  mover  thereof 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  immediately 
foUowing  the  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Fong  to  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator McGeb,  that  no  quorum  call  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  second 
roUcall  vote,  which  will  be  back  to  back 
behind  the  first,  be  Umlted  to  10  minutes, 
with  the  warning  bells  to  sound  after  the 
first  21/2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  begin  again. 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mommg  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 293. 

Between  the  hours  of  11:30  a.m.  and 
3:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next,  debate  will 
ensue  on  the  two  amendments,  the  one 
by  Senator  McGee  and  the  other  by 
Senator  Fong,  with  the  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  with  2 
hotu-s  on  each  of  the  amendments. 

A  vote  will  occur  at  the  '.our  of  3:30 
p.in.  on  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Fong.  which  will  be  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree;  followed  immediately, 
without  any  intervening  quorum  call,  by 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Senator 
McGee  to  Senate  Resolution  293. 

The  vote  on  the  McGee  amendment 
will  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

Immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  McGee  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  th  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CHtiRCH)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick)  . 

Further  perfecting  amendments  to 
Senate  Resolution  293  will  be  in  order  at 
that  time. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  M.'vnsfield  )  will  offer  a  cloture  mo- 
tion tomor'-ow  on  Senate  Resolution  293. 
He  may  do  this  at  any  time,  whether  or 
not  the  resolution  is  before  the  Senate — 
under  the  imanimous  consent  order  that 
was  entered. 

A  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
will  occur  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
it  business  on  Tuesday  next,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  the  1  our  of  10  a.m. 
on  Wedr.esday  next. 

The  PRESIDI>  G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture on  Wednesday  next  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Htjgh  Scott)  or  their 
designees. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  bill. 


It  is  my  understandin?  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
today  reported  resolutions  for  the  fund- 
ing of  committees.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  or  all  of  the  resolutiors  may  be 
considered  tomorrow,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  needs  time 
to  file  further  reports  today  on  such 
money  resolutions;  in  any  event,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
various  resolutions  and  or  bills  coming 
from  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  6:20 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday,  March  1.  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  28,  1974: 

U.S.  A.SSAY  Office  of  New  York 

Allan  Stephen  Ryan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  i;.S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  vice  Paul  J.  Magulre,  resigned. 
Department  op  Justice 

Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  0.8. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  UB. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Me<llcal  De- 
partment officers  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442 
and  3447: 

To  he  major  general  (Medical  Corps) 
Brig.  Oen.  Robert  'Wesley  Green,  178-32- 

1242,   Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel, 

Medical  Corps,  XJJS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Edward  McCabe,  096- 

12-1150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  general  (Medical  Corps) 
Col.  Philip  Augustus  Deffer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps.  VS.  Army. 


Col.  Floyd  Wllmer  Baker.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
previsions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general  (Medical  Corps) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Henry  Vogel.  Jr..  453- 
16-5528,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army). 

The  follovi-ing-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general  (Medical  Corps  \ 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Joseph  Hayes,  022-22- 
7401,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Edward  McCabe,  096- 
12-1150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Green,  176-32- 
1242.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general  (Medical  Service 
Corps) 

Brig.  Gen.  John  EdwEird  Haggerty.  024-09- 
0275,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Sen-ice  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  Februar>'  28,  1974: 
Department  of  Justice 

Laurence  H.  Silberman.  of  Msiryland.  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Duane  K.  Craske.  of  Guam,  to  be  U5. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Wayman  G.  Sherrer.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  F.  Turley,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Lee  R  Owen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Spurrier,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

William  M.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nommees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Dr.  Samuel  Lindsay,  Royal  Poinciana 
Chapel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

Gracious  God.  we  rejoice  because  we 
live  in  the  best  part  of  the  best  continent 
on  this  planet.  May  we  justify  Thy  good- 
ness by  striving  to  create  the  best  form 
of  government  for  Thy  people. 

Remind  us  that  moral  excellency 
means   national    well-being,    anj  that 


moral  decadence  means  national  disin- 
tegration. 

Remind  us  that  it  is  the  ■will  of  God 
that  nations  should  solve  their  problems 
by  conference  rather  than  by  conflict. 

Remind  us  might  does  not  make  right; 
that  only  right  makes  right. 

Remind  us  that  history  has  to  be  re- 
peated for  those  who  do  not  read  history. 

Remind  us  that  God  expects  nations, 
like  Individuals,  to  practice  the  Golden 
Rule. 


Remind  us  that  good  laws  should  be 
respected,  and  foolish  laws  corrected. 
For  the  Nation's  sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 
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without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Hoiise  is  requested: 

8.  2843.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  tJnlted 
States  in  and  to  certain  lands  In  Coexir 
d'Alene.  Idaho,  In  order  to  eliminate  a  cloud 
on  the  title  to  such  lands;  and 

S.  2957.  An  act  relating  to  the  activities 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  MEMORIAL 
VETERANS'  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  and  beloved 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  to  give 
my  wholehearted  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10212,  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  my  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  would  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  as  the  "Harry  8.  Truman 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital."  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  wish  to  commend  the  Mis- 
souri congressional  delegation,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  delegations  in  the  Con- 
gress, for  introducing  this  bill.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  them  In  honoring 
our  late  President,  Harry  S.  Truman 
who  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  the  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri  expressing  their  unani- 
mous support  of  this  legislation.  Legion- 
naires and  veterans'  organizations  from 
throughout  the  Nation  have  also  indi- 
cated their  strong  support  of  H.R.  10212 
and  have  joined  Mrs.  Bess  W.  Truman 
and  the  distinguished  Missouri  congres- 
sional delegation  in  urging  final  passage 
of  this  legislation.  Given  the  support  of 
these  organizations,  Mrs.  Truman  and 
the  Missouri  delegation,  it  gives  me  great 
honor  to  support  enactment  of  such  a 
memorial  to  President  Truman's  active 
leadership  in  veterans'  affairs,  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  America  and  his  illus- 
trious Presidency. 

The  veterans'  hospital  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  is  a  splendid  facility  and  one  which 
President  Truman  would  indeed  be  proud 
to  have  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge  my  efforts  for 
enactment  of  H.R.  10212. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  SEVERAL  PRIVI- 
LEGED RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Conmilttee  on  House  Administration 


may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
reports  on  several  privileged  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PROPOSAL  TO 
SPEAK  OUT  OF  ORDER 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  we  proceed  to  conduct  business 
this  morning,  I  am  going  to  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  order 
on  a  matter  which  I  think  affects  every 
single  Member  of  this  House. 

I  respectfully  request  my  colleagues  to 
try  to  remain  on  the  floor,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  which  is  most 
important  to  the  future  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  future  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  i 


FEDERAL  SALARY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  deep-rooted  feelings  on 
the  salarj'  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  a  7'/2-percent  in- 
crease for  each  of  the  next  3  years  will 
automatically  go  into  effect  March  10 
unless  Congress  disapproves  the  recom- 
mendation. 

All  of  you  remember  the  impact  our 
last  raise  had  on  our  taxpayers  back 
home.  How  can  we  pretend  to  fight  in- 
flation when  we  ourselves  will  not  tighten 
our  belts?  How  can  we  face  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  when  we  agree  to 'a  22V2- 
percent  raise  in  our  owti  salaries? 

No  amount  of  finagling  will  get  Con- 
gress off  the  hook  on  this  issue.  Rest 
assured  on  tills.  It  Is  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

This  is  hardly  the  way  Congress  should 
handle  pay  raises.  We  should  be  debat- 
ing this  on  the  floor,  not  flighting  to  keep 
it  from  coming  out  of  committee.  Why 
can't  Congress  face  the  Lssue  squarely 
and  vote  "yes"  or  "no,"  instead  of  using 
this  parliamentary  maneuvering  to  keep 
the  recommendation  bottled  up  in 
committee? 

On  February  6,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  833,  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  salary  Increase  recommendation.  I 
had  refrained  from  signing  a  discharge 
petition  because  I  wanted  the  House 
Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  report  out 
legislation  to  disapprove  the  increase. 
But,  headlines  like  those  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  on  February  22  which 
stated,  "Non-Quorum  Brings  Congi-ess 
Raise  Step  Nearer,"  made  me  decide  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition. 

Hiding   from   committee   meetings   is 
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certainly  not  responsible  action  on  tlie 
part  of  legislators.  This  Irresponsibility 
is  unbecoming  to  a  Congressman  and  is 
indeed  not  the  way  to  handle  this  im- 
portant question. 

With  action  like  this  it  is  no  wonder 
Congress  populsirity  is  even  lower  than 
the  President's.  If  we  keep  it  up,  we  may 
end  up  below  zero,  like  the  Minnesota 
winter  weather. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  PRITCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  that  wage 
and  price  controls  come  to  an  end  on 
April  30.  We  have  moved  full  circle,  and 
controls  now  are  counterproductive. 
When  first  instituted  in  August  1971  it 
was  hoped  that  controls  would  slow  the 
growth  of  inflation  and  restore  order  to 
our  economy.  Through  phase  n,  the 
magic  seemed  to  be  working,  but  the  im- 
plementation of  phase  HI  was  not  suc- 
cessful, resulting  in  a  wholesale  price 
index  increase  of  24.4  percent  and  a 
Consumer  Price  Index  increase  of  8.3 
percent.  Phase  rv  has  reduced  the  WPI 
increase  to  14.3  percent,  but  has  pro- 
duced a  9.6  percent  increase  in  the  CPI. 
The  controls  as  administered  simply  have 
not  worked,  and  now  is  the  time  to  ter- 
minate them  and  return  to  a  freer  mar- 
ket. I  use  the  term  "freer  market"  as 
opposed  to  "free  market,"  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "free  market"  in 
today's  society.  We  are  part  of  an  inter- 
national economy,  and  the  marketplace 
is  buffeted  by  variables  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  supply  and  demand.  However, 
now  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
competition,  reduce  monopoly  power  and 
Increase  production,  thus  developing  a 
situation  where  the  consumer  will  dictate 
price.  To  achieve  this,  an  end  to  wage 
and  price  controls  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  stringent  application  of  our  anti- 
trust laws. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  INCREASES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS, 
ETC.  j 

(Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Just  reported,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  2,  a 
resolution  disapproving  any  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  the  elite  corps  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and 
Civil  Service  will  report  this  resolution  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  immediately 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
in  turn  promptly  report  the  resolution 
to  the  House  floor. 
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ADA  THRIFrY? 


(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  worked 
on  that  measure  that  he  just  discussed 
this  morning,  but  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
a  much  more  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  envelope  with  a 
handwritten  label  addressed  to  my  legis- 
lative assistant  which  contained  voting 
records  compiled  and  published  by  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  At  first 
glance  I  thought  I  had  imcovered  a  ma- 
jor scandal  connecting  NBC  with  the 
ADA.  At  the  very  least,  I  felt  I  had  evi- 
dence of  a  relationship  between  the  two 
which  would  probably  be  embarrassing 
to  each. 

However,  upon  investigation,  we  rea- 
soned that  NBC  had  evidently  mailed 
material  to  the  ADA  office  and  some  eflS- 
cient  ADA  staff  member  had  evidently 
placed  labels  over  the  address  and  a 
metered  postage  and  used  it  to  mail  their 
publications  to  my  office.  So  the  mailing 
was  legal,  if  not  a  little  unusual. 

The  purpose  of  my  commentary  is  to 
commend  the  staff  member  at  the  ADA 
for  pursuing  a  very  thrifty  policy  in  that 
organization's  mall  service.  Perhaps  this 
Is  an  indication  that  the  ADA  is  develop- 
ing legitimate  conservative  tendencies, 
since  certainly,  if  they  go  to  such  great 
pains  to  save  an  envelope,  they  might 
concentrate  on  working  against  rather 
than  for  massive  new  government  spend- 
ing programs  and  supporting  economy 
rather  than  extravagance  in  Govern- 
ment. If  they  do,  my  rating  might  rise 
above  its  present  12  percent. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  night  to  flJe  reports  on  S. 
2770  and  S.  2771. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  7824 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to 
establish  a  Legal  Services  CorporaUon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

preseht. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Ron  No.  511 
Baker  Dlggs  Pike 

Blatnlk  Ksch  Poage 

Boland  Foley  Powell.  Ohio 

Brasco  Ford  Rallsback 

Broyhlll,  N.C.      Frellnghuysen    Reld 
Buchanan  Puqua  Roberts 

Burke,  Calif.       Gray  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burton  Green.  Oreg.        Rostenkowskl 

Camp  Hubert  Runnels 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hollfleld  Slsk 

Carney,  Ohio      Ichord  Skubltz 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.       Staggers 

Clay  Kluczynskl  Stokes 

Conlan  MaUUard  Sullivan 

Conyers  Michel  Teague 

Crane  Mills  Vander  Veen 

Daniels,  Moss  Wilson, 

Domlnlck  V.     Murpliy,  N.Y.  Charles  H  , 

Davis,  Ga.  Nichols  Calif. 

Davis.  Wis.  O'Hara  Young.  Alaska 

Dellums  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conmilt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  revise  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

LN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  and 
the  Chair  requests  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  temporarily  assume  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pflton).  When  the  Committee  rose  on 
yesterday,  there  was  pending  in  lieu  of 
the  committee  amendment  now  printed 
in  the  bill  H.R.  2.  as  one  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
H.R.  2  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  12906  as 
title  I  of  said  substitute  £wid  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  12855  as  title  H  of  said 
substitute.  Part  1  of  title  I  of  the  said 
substitute,  ending  on  page  73,  line  17, 
had  been  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Podell 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  THBEATENED 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  cm 
April  22,  1971  the  late;  beloved  and  re- 


spected majority  leader  of  the  House, 
Hale  Boggs,  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
Chamber  and  with  a  memorable  display 
of  political  courage  exposed  a  pattern  of 
wiretapping,  bugging,  and  sur\eillance 
by  a  powerful  Nixon  administration  then 
geailng  up  for  reelection  to  a  second 
term 

Mr.  Boggs  that  day  was  enlarging  on 
a  brief  statement  he  made  2  weeks  ear- 
lier— April  5 — in  which  he  charged  that 
he  and  other  Members  of  Congress  were 
being  pei-sonally  and  politicallj'  har- 
rp.ssed  by  the  Nixon  administration.  He 
was  firm,  fair,  and  hiunble  in  asking 
Congress  to  reconsider  the  vast  investi- 
gative powers  it  has  bestowed  on  the 
Executive.  Those  investigative  powers, 
given  in  good  faith,  were  becoming  the 
tools  of  tyranny. 

He  used  himself  as  an  example  of  how 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  ter- 
rorizes, wiretaps,  influences  elections,  in- 
vades privacy,  and  subverts,  twists,  and 
arrogates  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
public,  including  Members  of  Congress. 
He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  own 
personal  telephones  being  bugged;  of 
surveillance,  of  official  harassment  of  his 
staff  and  his  constituents.  It  was  a  tale 
of  terror  he  told  that  day.  and  it  was 
laced  with  frustration  and  bitterness  at 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  about  It. 
Others,  too,  have  been  sttmg  by  the  high- 
handed abuse  of  authority. 

He  spoke  sincerely,  and  Members  knew 
it.  But  few — perhaps  through  fear — 
openly  came  to  his  support.  In  large 
measure,  he  and  what  he  said  was  ignored 
by  those  whose  concern  for  Individual 
liberties  should  have  moved  them  other- 
wise. 

The  administration  responded.  Boggs 
was  hooted  down.  He  was  personally  in- 
sulted. His  sanity  was  questioned.  They 
made  fim  of  liim.  His  point  was  lost.  He 
was  demolished  and  virtually  without 
support  in  a  Congress  and  a  nation  not 
wanting  to  believe  the  truth.  He  persua- 
sively argued  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  White  House  were  wire- 
tapping, bugging,  and  spooking  Members 
of  Congres.s  and  others.  It  was  just  2 
months  before  Watergate  and  no  one 
believed  him. 

Here  is  what  the  administrators  of 
"truth  and  justice"  replied  2  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Boggs  charged  it  was  official 
pohcy  of  the  administration  to  wiretap, 
harass,  and  .siirveil  Members  of  Congress: 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  FBI: 
I  want  to  make  a  positive  assertion  that 
there  has  never  been  a,  wiretao  of  a  Senator's 
phone  or  the  phone  of  a  member  of  Congress 
since  I  became  director  In  1925,  nor  has  any 
member  of  the  Congress  or  cf  the  Senate 
beeri  under  surveillance  by  the  FBI. 

President  Nixon,  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors : 

Q.  Is  there  any  credence  to  the  compl&lnta 
by  some  Congressmen  .  .  .  that  they  are 
under  surveillance  by  the  FBI? 

Ndcow.  .  .  .  Particularly.  I  can  assure  you. 
that  there  Is  no  question  tn  my  mind  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  no  telephone  m 
the  Capitol  has  ever  been  tapped  by  •<  •  FBI 
Is  correct.  That  la  correct. 
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John  Mitchell,  Attorney  General : 
That  Is  false  and  he  (Boggs)  should  know 
It  Is  false.  Let  me  repeat  categorically:  The 
FBI  has  never  tapped  the  telephone  of  any 
member  of  the  House  or  Senate,  now  or  In 
the  past. 

Richard  Kleindeinst.  Deputy  Attorney 
General : 

The  FBI  has  never  Installed  an  electronic 
listening  device  of  any  kind  In  the  home, 
office  or  on  the  telephone  of  a  U.8.  Senator 
or  Congressman. 

I  know  now  Mr.  Boggs  told  the  truth. 
You  see,  I  suffered  the  same  experience. 
The  one  difference  is  I  have  the  proof. 

Last  July  11,  I  was  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  in  New  York.  At  that  time  I  charged 
that  this  administration  had  broken  into 
my  congressional  office  and  taken  papers; 
broken  into  my  home,  my  law  office,  wire- 
tapped my  conversations  and  watched 
my  daily  activities.  Few  believed  me. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  but  undoubtedly 
true  that  at  the  very  time  President 
Nixon  was  denying  the  use  of  "Big 
Brother"  tactics  on  Congressmen,  he 
personally  ordered  a  surveillance  of  this 
Congressman. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  the  well  of  the 
House  to  try  my  case,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  germane  to  my  remarks, 
but  I  feci  that  I  have  a  duty  to  alert  my 
country  and  my  Congress  to  the  gross 
abuses  of  power  and  privilege  indulged 
in  by  this  administration. 

In  exchange  I  expect  the  same  abuse 
and  insults  that  were  heaped  on  our  late 
colleague  and  I  am  willing  to  shoulder 
that  responsibility  as  well. 

The  facts  are  as  follows : 

On  January  18,  1974,  my  attorney  was 
served  with  a  protective  court  order 
signed  by  the  Federal  judge  who  was  as- 
signed to  my  case.  The  effect  of  that 
order  was  to  silence  me  and  all  others 
from  revealing  this  electronic  surveil- 
lance that  was  ordered  by  the  President. 
That  protective  order  was  based  on  an 
affidavit  by  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Saxbe.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  stated  that  the 
defendants  in  my  case,  or  one  of  them, 
were  electronically  surveilled  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  the  interests  of  national 
security  as  a  result  of  an  order  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Richard 
NLxon. 

The  further  affidavit  of  Mr.  William 
Hoar  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Indi- 
cated that  the  FBI,  and  I  quote: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  over- 
heard conversations.  logs  of  which  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Court  for  In  oamera  In- 
spection to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  the 
survemances. 

The  order  further  contained  affidavits 
of  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  Rudolph 
Ouilliani.  Joseph  Jaffee.  and  Michael  B. 
Mukasey,  stating  that  Ihey  are  familiar 
with  the  electronic  surveillances. 

While  Mr.  Saxbe's  affidavit  refers  to 
"one  of  the  defendants"  and  does  not 
mention  me  by  name,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  I  was  the  target  of  the  sur- 
veillance ordered  by  President  Nixon, 
and  I  am  reUsbly  informed  of  this. 

The   court   order   prevents  me   from 
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knowing  when  the  surveillance  was  made, 
in  what  manner  it  was  made,  who  made 
it.  what  was  overheard,  the  purpose  of 
the  surveillance  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  tied  into  the  various  break-ins  into 
my  offices  and  home.  Unfortunately, 
everybody  else  seems  to  know.  The  FBI 
knows.  Mr.  Saxbe  knows,  the  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington know,  U.S.  Attorney  Curran  ob- 
viously knows.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys 
Guilllani,  Jaffe  and  Mukasey  know,  and 
all  of  their  respective  assistants,  clerks, 
secretaries,  and  researcher,s  know  and 
probably  so  do  their  sisters,  brothers, 
cousins,  and  aunts. 

Everybody  knows,  but  me. 
My  knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of 
these  tapes,  while  important  to  my  de- 
fense, is  insignificant  when  discussed  in 
the  light  of  what  has  happened. 

For  despite  the  statement  of  former 
FBI  Director  Hoover,  despite  the  pro- 
testation of  two  former  Attorney  Gen- 
erals of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Kleindienst  and  Mitchell,  despite  the 
statement  of  the  President  himself,  I 
have  an  admis.sion  by  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  that  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  bugged,  or  followed,  or  spied 
upon,  and  God  knows  what,  and  that  the 
Podell  tapes  are  pi-esently  impoimded 
perhaps  never  to  be  dhoilged. 

What  does  all  tliis  mean?  It  means 
that  this  affidavit  signed  by  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Saxbe  admits  to  a 
surveillance  on  me  by  the  FBI  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Let  me  remind  you  this 
is  not  an  accidental  surveillance — there 
were  "numerous  surveillances" — the 
tapes  of  which  are  presently  in  the  hands 
of  the  court.  That  is  a  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver by  Mr.  Kleindienst.  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  by  the  President  himself.  It  means 
we  were  not  told  the  truth. 

Who  else  have  they  bugged,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you.  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  House  Chaplain?  Not 
even  Flshbait  Miller  is  exempt  from  "Big 
Brother." 

After  all,  the  Podail  tapes  concerned 
themselves  with  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress,  can  you  imagine  how  msmy 
tapes  have  been  made  of  the  senior 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

To  further  quote  the  then  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  stated.  "Nobody 
in  this  Government  who  is  using  elec- 
tronic surveillance  may  do  so  without  my 
personal  approval." 

This  revelation  is  the  act  of  an  honest 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  William 
Saxbe,  who  probably  came  £u;ross  these 
tapes  and  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  produce 
them.  In  no  way  cp-i  he  be  criticized  or 
bear  responsibility  for  thel.   use. 

I  speak  now  to  warn  you.  my  col- 
leagues, that  there  is  no  one  In  Con- 
gress— or  elsewhere — ^beyond  the  reach  of 
the  plumbers,  electricians,  and  mercen- 
aries employed  by  this  administration. 
I  trust  the  judge  in  my  case  will  un- 
derstand that  I  speak  today  from  the 
floor  of  the  House,  taking  immunity  by 
speaking  from  the  floor,  not  to  challenge 
his  authority  but  because  I  feel  I  am 


dutyboimd  to  disclose  this  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  not  these  tapes 
be  produced  for  the  whole  world  to  hear' 
I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  seek  no  priv- 
ilege and  I  have  done  nothing  to  com- 
promise my  oatli  of  office.  If  the  Justice 
Department  refuses  to  disclose  the  na- 
ture of  these  tapes,  then  it  is  they  who 
have  something  to  hide. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  protecting  the 
individual  rights  of  us  all  from  the  whtai 
of  overzealous  "patriots"  that  I  make 
this  statement  today.  I  pray  that  Mr 
RoDiNO  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
harken  to  these  words  lest  even  the 
right  to  utter  them  be  taken  away 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  part  1  of  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERID    BT    MR.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DEa^T;  Page  54 
at  line  18.  strike  "or"  and  add  following  "sav- 
ings plan"  "or  money  purchase  plans  de- 
signed to  Invest  primarily  In  securities  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Dent,  as  to  this  amendment.  I  have  seen 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  join  in  urg- 
ing its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Dent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED   BT    MR.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbbook:  On 
page  26,  Una  9,  strike  the  following  "on  or 
before  December  31.  1971,". 

On  page  26.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  respect  to  audits  performed 
before  January  1.  1976." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2  which 
wUl  eliminate  an  arbitrary  limitation  on 
the  eUgibihty  of  auditors  of  private 
pension  plans.  The  inclusion  of  this  arbi- 
trary limitation  hi  the  bill  was,  I  believe 
accidental. 

The  two  changes  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  provisions  In  section  104(a) 
(3)  (C)  (ii)  and  (ill)  do  not  adequately 
and  fairly  take  cognizance  of  the  licens- 
ing procedures  of  public  accoxmtants  ia 
some  26  States  including  Ohio. 

In  16  Stat^,  at  the  present  time, 
the  State  legislatures  have  provided  th« 
measures  of  competency  Including  edu- 
cation, experience  and  examination,  to 
license  independent  accoimtants  for  pub- 
lic practice  in  addition  to  CPA's.  I  under- 
stand that  some  400  persons  a  year  are 
now  being  licensed  In  Ohio  as  licensed 
public  accountants.  The  States  in  thl« 
category  are  as  follows:  Alahama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Maine  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Soutb 
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CarolUia,  South  Dakota,  Teimessee.  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  ^^^^  age  under  the  plan  reduced  by  five 

Vermont.  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  .  years.                                      ^^ 

Of  significance,  too,  are  the  10  States  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  NOKFORFErrABLE  sENKFrrs 

trtiich  presently  provide  no  regulation  of  The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur-  ,  ^fp:  ^^\^^l  f^^^ ^'^\J'^T  ^"^i*f 

the  profession  of  public  accounting  ex-  ther  amendments  to  part  I?  If  not.  the  '^^TJ^Tno^l^^tL'S^^^JnV^nl'- 

cept  to  restrict  the  title  of  the  certified  Clerk  will  read.  gts  ^g  follows: 

pubUc  accountant.  In  such  jurisdictions,  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  (i)  a  participant's  rights  in  his  accrued 

until  comprehensive  regulators'  licensing  Pabt  2 — Vesting  benefit  under  the  plan  derived  from  his  own 

standards  are  enacted  by  the  respective  coverage  contributions  shau  be  nonforfeitable. 

State  legislatures,  there  will  be  no  means  sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub-  J^\tJ'-^^''\^^^''\^^r,^  ^^^^^,^^l\ 

for  otherwise  qualified  independent  pub-  section  (b)  this  pari;  shall  apply  to  any  em-  ^,^l,'*KI^''^„/„Xt..^.^»^,  J  L..^?ln.-^^^ 

lie  accountants  to  perform  audits  for  pri-  ployee  plnLlon  benefit  plan-  ^f  of  the  ?olTo^n.  ^tSi^ves 

vate  pension   plans   under   the  current  (D    if  it  is  established  or  maintained  by  (^,  ^  pension  plMi  may  provide  that  the 

language  of  H.R.  2.  The  States  in  this  an  employer  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  any  ^^^  ^^^^^^  employees  lo  receive  100  per 

group  are  as  follows:    Arkansas.  Dela-  li^dustry  or  activity  affecting  commerce  or  by  ^^^^^  ^f  the  accrued  benefit  derived  from 

ware.  District  of  Columbia.  Idaho.  Kan-  ^^^n^t'JLn'^eSntinT   empfoy^''   J^  ^^^P^^^"  contributions  shall  be  nonforfeit- 

sas.     Minnesota.     New     Jersey.     North  ^I^^Tn  °com^erce  or  ^  an^Stry  or  t'LfJ^^ ^r^T^^'"  ^''"'^  °'  ""'""  "°' 

Dakota.  Pennsylvama.  and  Wyoming.  ^^ivity  affecting  commerce;  or  m  w  r^n  J.^^'i.n  n,.,  nrn.iH^  t>,.t  ^ 

The  need  for  flexibility  In  permitting  (2>   if  such  plan  is  established  or  main-  „  'SL-l^f^^^L  «t  ip«^ /Jv.llAr^rli^ 

quaUfled    personnel    in    these    States    Is  talned  by  any  Employer  or  by  any  employer  ^Ts'^LTonfor^e^^b^e  rlSt  tl.  a  pT^^^^^ 

recognized  In  H.R.  2.  but  it  is  needlessly  together  with  any  employee  organization  and  ^^  Lcrued  benefit  de^lv^  from  employer 

limited.  If  it  Is  truly  appropriate  to  grant  "•  \^^^  co"f,s«  ot  its  actmtes.  such  plan,  contributions.  The  percentage  shaU  not  be 

the  secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  to  t^^^^ '^'^^^^^^^Tlt^^^ZS.:  J-s  than  the  percentage  determined  under 

P^'^^n^.c*^.. 'u^'^f.^l'^     °^     competence  tlon  in  interstate  coerce  or  the  mails.  the  foUo;v1ng  table:                    ^,^,,,,,,^^,, 

l^Hfiiutoff  dai              ^PP^^'P"^'^  ^-i*^-  ,  (b)   This  part  sh^l  not  apply  to  any  em-  ^..^  ,,  ,,,,,,,^                         ''°"pe    eS^i^e 

out  a  CUtOn  date.  ployee  pension  benefit  plan  If —  g                                                                           25 

In  making  these  changes  to  HJl.  2,  I  d)   such  plan  is  a  governmental  plan  (as  g                                                                       gg 

am  not  unmindful  that  the  standards  to  defined  m  section  3(33));                                    ,' """    35 

be  employed  in  providing  eligibility  for  (2)  such  plan  is  a  church  plan  (as  defined  g  "--      "*"!"      """ri"""!    40 

independent  auditors  must  not  be   dl-  ^^ec^Torhas'^n'l^idrSS'er^^suSSion        «  ^^ 

minlshed  or  impah-ed.  An  important  ele-  JJ,^;  ""^  ^^^  ^"  ""^^  "'"^^'^  subsection       ^^    _ 5^ 

ment  in  this  bill  must  be  the  protection  (3)    such  plan  is  established  and  main-        \\  52 

of  the  public  and  the  establishment  of  talned  outside  the  United  states  prlmarUy         Jg    ^ 

competency  standards.  for    the    benefit    of    persons    who    are    not  j^                                                                     qq 

Public  interest  requires  that  persons  citizens  of  the  United  states;                                 15  or  more  * "'  ' " '  100 

engaged  to  perform  audits  of  these  pro-  (4)  such  plan  is  a  supplementary  plan;  '          '            '''"\             . 

irrams  be  Indeoendent  and  nnqse-w  -;uf-  <5^    ^^^^  P'^^i  Is  unfvmded  and  is  main-  (O   A  pension  plan  satisfies  the  requlre- 

grams  oe  maepenaeni  ana  possess  SUI-  ^^^^^    ^v   an   employer   primarily   for   the  ments  of  this  paragraph  If,  under  the  plan— 

flcient  technical  knowledge  to  carry  out  purpose  oi  providing  deferred  compensation  (D   in  the  case  of  an  active  participant, 

the     engagements     in     a     satisfactory  for  a  select  group  of  management  or  highly  who  has  at  least  five  years  of  service,  and 

manner.  compensated  employees;  or  with  respect  to  whom  the  sum  of  his  age  and 

Since  reliance  has  been  placed  in  the  (6)    such  plan  is  established  and  main-  years  of  service  equals  or  exceeds  forty-five, 

standards    set    by    States    and    In    the  talned  by  «  fraternal  society,  order,  or  as-  the  participant  has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to 

equivalency  standards  set  by  the  Secre-  soclatlon   described   in  section   501(c)    (8)  at  least  50  per  centum  of  his  accrued  benefit 

tarv    no   artifirlnl    and    Tmnprp<y;!irv   rp  or  (9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  derived  from  employer  contributions,  and 

rf^Vi«^  nn  Hotoc  ^M^Sf^^^fJL  „t  (c)  (D  ". ^l^e  chuTch  Or  convention  or  as-  (11)   for  each  year  of  service  after  such  par- 

striction  ori  dates  ought  to  bt  placed  on  soclatlon  of  churches  which  maintains  any  tlcipant  first  satisfies  the  requirements  of 

this  generally  meritorious  legislation.  church  plan  makes  an  election  under  this  clause   (D,  the  nonforfeitable  percentage  of 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  Securities  subsection  (in  such  form  and  manner,  and  i^ls  accrued  benefit  so  derived  Is  not  less  than 

and  Exchange  Commission  utilizes  termi-  with  such  official,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  percentage  determined  under  the  foUow- 

nology  calling  for  "independent  public  regulations),  then  this  part  shall  apply  to  ing  table; 

accountants"     and     no     set     dates     for  ^tich  church  plan  as  if  this  section  did  not  Additional  vears  of                     Nonforfeitable 

Ucensure  are  established  by  that  exact-  ^°°*f^"  ^  exclusion  for  church  Plans.  service:                                        percentage 

\-nrr  ^r,^rr,■,^rL¥r^•^,  n.i^-vn.tf..  ^v«,>u   «— ^-.  (2)  Au  electlon  Under  thls  subsectlon  wlth              1    00 

tag  regulatory  authority  which  oversees  .^.^^  ^         ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^_              

toe  public   Interest   in   the   mvestment  i^g  ^ith  respect  to  such  plan.  and.  once           3   80 

"Cld.  made,  shall  be  Irrevocable.                                                4   90 

A  recent  example  of  a  major  Federal  ELiciBiLn-T  reqihrements                         5  100 

program  setting  standards  for  Inde-  sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub-  (D)  In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  In  exlst- 
penaent  auditors  is  the  revenue  sharing  section  (b) .  no  pension  plan  subject  to  this  ence  on  January  1,  1974,  for  the  first  five  plan 
program.  Regulation  promulgated  by  this  part  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  par-  years  of  the  plan  to  which  this  section  ap- 
Important  office  of  the  Department  of  the  tlclpatlon  in  the  plan,  that  an  employee  piles,  in  Ueu  of  the  nonforfeitable  percent- 
Treasury  define  qualified  accountants  as  complete  a  period  of  service  with  the  em-  ages  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A).  iB>,  or 
those  lirenspd  hv  the  RtAt.p  rpiyardlp«L<!  of  P^oyer  or  employers  maintaining  the  plan  (C),  as  the  case  may  be,  the  nonforfeitable 
thTLt*  «f  V7op«  „,.  *  ^^^^^^^  °^  extending  beyond  the  later  of  the  following  percentage  shall  be  the  foUowlng  percentage 
meaaie  01  iicensiu-e.  dates:  of  the  applicable  nonforfeitable  percentage 

Professional     accountants,     whenever  (i)    the  date  on  which  the  employee  at-  determined  under  such  subparagraph: 

licensed,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  tains  twenty-five  years  of  age;  or  Percentage  of 

participate  in  this  important  program.  <2)  the  date  on  which  he  completes  one  applicable  nonforfelt- 

This  legislation  has  made  many  strides  ^*?I^wir^'";l'    „„„  „*  .„„  „,.„  „»,,.,>,  „^  a*>le  percentage 

J.  .h.  private  pension  re,o™  area  and  JJ.'  '.^'J-JS  ''^'^^''T^S  Ci  „„  „„  ^  .,„,  .„,     """"gS^SS 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  weakened  by  a  participant  has  a  right  to  100  per  oentum  section  applies                      (A)  Tb)    or  (C) 

technical     oversight     which     does     not  of  his  accrued  benefit  under  the  plan  which  .           i'f       ■                                             50 

recognize  the  realities  of  the  accounting  *■  nonforfeitable  at  the  time  such  benefit            „                           „ 

profession  in  America  today.  !!*''^kV.^^''*'°?  ^"'  '^^  ,"^*"  .^'.."fP"?^           3            '. VV    VUl':^    70 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  ^J^o/SSli^"        ^"^                                          *  --— - —- ~ 

this  side  is  concerned,  I  agree  to  the  "   (2)   ^  defined  benefit  plan  may  exclude           ^  *° 

amendment  and  accept  It.  and  I  am  sure  from  participation  in  the  plan  any  person  (3)  Notwithstanding    the    provisions    set 

the  ranking  minority  member  will,  also,  whose    emplojrment   commences   at   an   age  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  which   Is   greater   than   the   regular   retire-  section,  If  the  pension  plan  Is  a  class  yetff 
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plan,  then  such  pUn  shall  proylde  that  the 
•participant  shaU  acquire  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  100  per  centum  of  hla  rights  to  or 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  em- 
ployer on  his  behalf  with  respect  to  any  plan 
year,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
following  the  year  for  which  such  contribu- 
tion was  made.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "class  year  plan"  means  a 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan  which  pro- 
vldea  for  the  separate  nonforfeltabUlty  of 
employee  rights  to  or  derived  from  the  con- 
trtbutlons  for  each  plan  year. 

(b)  (1)  In  computing  the  period  of  service 
imder  the  plan  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  nonforfeitable  percentage  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  participant's  entire  service  with 
the  employer  or  employers  contributing  to 
or  maintaining  the  plan  (or  the  entire  period 
during  which  contributions  were  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  Individual  in  the  case  of 
a  plan  which  employers  do  not  maintain  or 
contribute  to)  shall  be  taken  into  account 
except  that  the  foUowlng  may  be  disregarded  • 

(A)  service  before  age  25; 

(B)  service  during  a  period  for  which  the 
participant  declined  to  contribute  to  a  plan 
requlrmg  employee  contributions- 

(C)  service  with  an  employer  during  any 
period  for  which  the  employer  did  not  main- 
tain the  plan; 

(D)  seasonal  service  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  section  206(a)  (3)  ■ 

(E)  service  broken  by  periods  of  suspen- 
slon  of  employment,  if  the  rules  govemlni? 
such  breaks  In  employment  are  permissible 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  206(a)-  and 
fhi  Jc,?,^^  ^^J°"  January  1.  1969,  unless 
the  participant  has  had  at  least  five  years  of 
service  after  December  31.  1968 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  Individual's  ac- 

H^  ^°'°'^  "'''**'■  *^*  P»»°'  the  plan  may 
disregard  service  performed  by  the  employee 
with  Pe.pect  to  which  he  has  recelved- 

(A)  a  distribution  of  the  present  value  of 
tr?hf,M ""  °°'^/°rt'"t'^l>le  benefit  If  such  dl^! 
trlbutlon  was  less  than  $1,750  or 

(B)  a  distribution  of  the  present  value  of 

^uch^^!'^"'^""  '^^^^t"  attributable  to 
such  service  which  he  elected  to  receive 

L"an*It!!",*''*'  ',^'  °'  ^^^  preceding  sentence 
aha^l    apply   only    if   such    distribution    was 

u^l.T  *t''™l?*"*'°  °^  **^«  employee's  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan.  Subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  sentence  shall  apply  only  if  suck  dis- 
tribution was  made  on  termination  of  the 
employees  participation  In  the  plan  Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  sentence  shall  apply 
only  If  such  distribution  was  made  on  ter- 
muiatlon  of  the  employee's  participation  in 
the  plan  or  under  such  other  circumstances 

^ri^I  K*  P"^"^e<i  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  part  shall 
^^^*™***  *°  prohibit  any  plan  provision 
tf^^  ?^^^^  *°  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  under 

r^^'^^oW^^"^  °'  *^«  ^'^^''^^1  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  preclude  discrimination 

'1)  No  pension  plan  subject  to  this  part 
f^,"^  ?  .  *'"P^oye«8  contribute  shall  provide 
for  forfeiture  of  a  participant's  accrued  bene- 
/L  .1  ^'■°"    employer     contributions 

(whether  or  not  otherwise  nonforfeitable) 
^Til^   b«=ause   of   withdrawal   by   such   em- 
ployee of  amounts  attributable  to  hU  own 
contributions 

(e)  Each  plan  to  which  this  part  applies 
snail  specify  which  of  the  schedules  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (O)  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  the  applicable 
minimum  schedule  for  purposes  of  such  plan 
A  plan  amendment  may  not  change  any 
vesting  schedule  under  the  plan  If  the  non- 
forfeitable  percentage  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fit derived  from  employer  contributions  (de- 
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termlned  for  any  year  of  service)  of  any  em- 
ployee who  Is  a  participant  In  the  plan  on 
the  date  such  amendment  Is  adopted  or  on 
the  date  such  amendment  becomes  effective 
Is  less  than  such  nonforfeitable  percentage 
computed  under  the  plan  without  regard  to 
such  amendment. 

(f)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
or  pursuant  to  section  501.  a  plan  may  not  be 
amended  In  a  manner  which  reduces  bene- 
fits  which  accrued  before  the  plan  year  pre- 
ceding the  plan  year  In  which  the  amend- 
ment  Is  adopted.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  amendment  applymg  to  a 
plan  year  which — 

(A)  Is  adopted  after  the  close  of  such  plan 
year  but  no  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  (Including  extensions)  for  filing  the  tax 
returns  of  the  employer  sponsoring  the  plan 
for  the  taxable  year  with  which  or  wlthm 
which  the  plan  year  ends  (or  In  the  case 
of  a  multiemployer  plan,  no  later  than  2  years 
after  the  cl(5se  of  such  plan  year) .  and 

(B)  does  not  reduce  tbe  accrued  benefit  of 
any  participant  determined  (without  regard 
to  such  amendment)  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  plan  year  to  which  the  amendment 
applies, 

shall,  at  the  election  ot  the  plan  adminis- 
trator, be  deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
first  day  of  such  plan  year. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  prohibit  a 
plan  amendment  which,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  adoption  of  an  earlier  amend- 
ment, abrogates  such  earlier  amendment. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  a  pension  plan  may  allow  for 
nonforfeitable  benefits  after  a  lesser  period 
and  in  a  greater  amount  than  is  required  bv 
this  section.  '' 


DISTSrBTTTION    OF   BENETITS 

Sec.   204.    (a)    Nonforfeitable   benefits   ac- 
crued   by   terminated   participants    may   be 
distributed  In  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
plan  for  payment  of  regular  retirement  bene- 
fits;   except   that    (I)    distribution   of  such 
benefits  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  terml- 
nated  participant,  commence  not  later  than 
the  earlier  of  the  first  date  that  a  participant 
who  Is   not   a   terminated   participant,  with 
the  same  credited  servloe   under  the  plan 
could  have  exercised  any  unrestricted  option 
under  the  plan  to  receive  regular  retirement 
benefits,  or  age  sixty-five,  and  (2)   the  man- 
ner of  distribution  set  forth  in  the  plan  shall 
be  the  same  for  the  benefits  payable  to  both 
those    who    were    participants    within    the 
twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  making 
application    to    receive    regular    retirement 
benefits  and  those  who  terminated  participa- 
tion prior  to   the  twelve   months  precedinR 
application    to    receive    regular    retirement 
benefits.   For    purposes   of    this   section    the 
term  "terminated  participant"  means  a  par- 
ticipant for  whom  service  is  no  longer  belne 
credited  under  the  plan. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  employee  pension  plan 
from  providing  a  reduction  to  the  benefit  to 
be  paid  any  participant  on  account  of  such 
recipient's  receipt  of  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  If — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  Is 
receiving  benefits  under  such  plan  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  part,  such  benefit  Is  not 
decreased  by  any  subsequent  Increase  in 
benefits  received  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  entitled  to 
a  nonforfeitable  benefit  wl»o  terminates  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  such  benefit 
Is  not  decreased  by  any  subsequent  Increases 
la  the  benefit  levels  offered  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  after  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation; and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  other  than 
one  described  in  paragraph  (1)  above  entitled 
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to  a  nonforfeitable  benefit  who  has  terml 
nated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  oart' 
such  benefit  Is  not  decreased  by  any  subwi 
quent  Increases  In  the  benefit  levels  offered 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  following  such 
effective  date;  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  other  than 
one  described  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (sT 
above  entitled  to  an  immediate  benefit  uDon 
termination,  such  benefit  Is  not  decreased  bv 
any  subsequent  increase  In  benefit  levels 
offered  under  the  Social  Security  Act  follow- 
Ing  the  date  of  such  termination. 

(c)(1)  If  a  pension  plan  provides  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  In  the  form  of  an  an- 
nuity and  if— 

(A)  the  participant  and  his  spouse  have 
been  married  throughout  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  the  annuity  starting  date,  or 

(B)  the  participant  dies  after  his  earUert 
retirement  age  and  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date,  and  the  participant  and  his  spouse 
have  been  married  throughout  the  five-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  his  death 
then  such  plan  shall  provide  for  the  payment 
of  annuity   benefits  In   »  form  having  the 
effect  of  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  an- 
nulty.  A  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
required  to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  to 
a  participant  or  his  spouse  may  be  in  an 
annual  amount  which  la  reduced  from  the 
annual  amount  of  a  single  life  annuity  to 
which  such  participant  would  be  entitled  If 
he  made  an  election  under  paragraph  f2> 
but  such   reductions  shall  not   exceed  the 
estimated    additional    actuarial   costs   asso- 
ctoted  with  providing  qualified  Joint  and  sur- 
vlvor  annuities  under  the  plan. 
y.,iV   N°t^^g  ^^  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hlblt  a  plan  provision  which  provides  that— 

(A)  each  participant  has  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  Ss 
delegate  by  regulations)  before  the  annuity 
starting  date  during  whlcsh  he  may  elect  la 
writing  (after  having  received  a  written  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  the  effect  of 
an  e  ectlon  under  this  paragraph)  not  to  take 
ine  joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

(B)  any  election  under  BUbp'aragraph  (A) 
and  any  revocation  of  any  such  election,  does 
not  become  effective  (or  ceases  to  be  effec- 
tlve)  If  the  participant  dies  within  a  period 
(not  In  excess  of  two  years)  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  election  or  revocation  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(3)   For  ptirposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "annuity  starting  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  period  for 
which  an  amount  Is  received  as  an  annuity 
(Whether  by  reason  of  retirement  or  by  rea- 
son of  dlsabUlty).  ^ 

(B)  the  term  "earliest  retirement  aee" 
nieans  the  earliest  date  on  which,  under  toe 
plan,  the  participant  could  elect  to  receive 
retirement  benefits,  and 

(C)  the  term  "qualified  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity"  means  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
the  participant  with  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  life  of  his  spouse  which  is  not  contin- 
gent upon  survivors  of  such  spouse  beyond 
the  earliest  age  at  which  the  participant 
could  elect  to  receive  retirement  benefits 
undOT  the  plan  and  which  is  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  pay- 
able during  the  Joint  Uves  of  the  partlcl^nt 
and  his  spouse. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  If— 

(A)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not 
occur  before  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
and 

(B)  the  participant  was  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  plan  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

ACaiUED  BDJDTT  RIQtnaKMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  defined  benefit  plan  to 
Which  this  part  applies  shall  provide  for  a 
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method  of  accruing  benefits  which  meets  the     requirements   of  paragraphs    (4),    (5),   and 


requirements  of  subsection  (b) 

(b)  (1)  A  defined  benefit  plan  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  If  the  annual 
rate  at  which  any  participant  accrues  bene- 
fits under  the  plan  for  any  year  of  service 
before  the  end  of  33  Vi  years  of  service  Is  not 
less  than  3  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
benefit  to  which  such  participant  would  be 
entitled  if  he  commenced  participation  at 
the  earliest  possible  entry  age  under  the  plan 
and  served  continuously  until  the  earlier  of 
age  sixty-five  or  the  normal  retirement  age 
^cifled'  under  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
providing  retirement  benefits  based  on  com- 
pensation during  any  period,  the  maximum 
benefit  to  which  a  participant  would  be  en- 
titled shall  be  determined  as  If  he  continued 
to  earn  annually  the  average  rate  of  com- 
pensation which  he  earned  during  consecu- 
tive years  of  service,  not  In  excess  of  ten.  for 
which  his  compensation  was  the  highest.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  social  security 
benefits  and  all  other  relevant  factors  used  to 
compute  benefits  shall  be  treated  as  remain- 
ing constant  as  of  the  current  year  for  all 
years  after  such  current  year.  If  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  any  participant's  accrued  benefits 
imder  the  plan  will  be  reduced  on  account  of 
the  participant's  social  secxurlty  benefits,  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  used  for 
purpoees  of  computing  the  reduction  of  the 
participant's  accrued  benefits  under  this  par- 
agraph may  not  exceed  the  participant's 
eoclal  security  benefits  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  sentence)  multiplied  by  his 
service  ratio.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "service  ratio"  means  the  partici- 
pant's years  of  service  under  the  plan  di- 
vided by  the  aggregate  years  of  service  he 
would  have  if  he  served  until  the  normal  re- 
tirement age. 

(2)  A  defined  benefit  plan  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  unless  under 
the  plan  the  annual  rate  at  which  any  par- 
ticipant can  accrue  the  retirement  benefits 
payable  at  normal  retirement  age  under  the 
plan  for  any  plan  year  Is  more  than  133 '/a 
per  centum  of  the  annual  rate  at  which  he 
can  accrue  benefits  for  any  other  plan  year; 
except  that  an  accrual  rate  for  any  year 
before  the  eleventh  year  of  service  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  133I3  per  centum  of  the 
accrual  rate  for  any  year  after  the  tenth  year 
of  service  may  be  disregarded.  For  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph — 

(A)  the  accrual  rate  for  any  plsui  year  after 
the  participant  Is  eligible  to  retire  with  ben- 
efits which  are  not  actuarially  reduced  on 
account  of  age  or  service  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account; 

(B)  any  amendment  to  the  plan  which  Is 
In  effect  for  the  current  year  shall  be  treated 
as  In  effect  for  all  other  plan  years; 

(C)  any  change  in  an  accrual  rate  which 
does  not  apply  to  any  participant  In  the  cur- 
rent year  shall  be  disregarded; 

(D)  the  fact  that  benefits  under  the  plan 
may  be  payable  to  certain  employees  before 
normal  retirement  age  shall  be  disregarded; 
and 

(E)  social  security  benefits  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  used  to  compute  benefits 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  constant  as  of 
the  current  year  for  all  years  after  the  cur- 
rent year. 


(6)  of  section  301(d)  were  satisfied. 

(c)  (1)  Each  defined  benefit  plan  to  which 
this  part  applies  shall  provide  for  separate 
accounting  for  the  portion  of  each  employee's 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  any  voluntary 
employee  contributions  permitted  under  the 
plan. 

(2)  Each  individual  account  plan  to  which 
this  part  applies  shall  provide  for  separate 
accounting  for  each  employee's  accrued 
benefit,  and  shall  require  that  all  contribu- 
tions, income  expenses,  and  forfeitures  be 
allocated,  no  less  frequently  than  annually, 
to  the  participants'  accounts  comprising  the 
plan. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit,  the  term  "year  of 
service"  means  a  period  of  service  (begin- 
ning not  later  than  the  date  on  which  the 
employee  first  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
plan)  determined  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  which  provide  for  the  calculation  of 
such  period  on  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
basis.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions defining  reasonable  and  consistent  basis 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.  In 
prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  rules  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  time  and  to  breaks  In 
service  contained  In  the  regulations  under 
section  206 (b»;  but  plan  provisions  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  provide  for  calculation  of  a  pe- 
riod of  service  on  a  basis  which  is  not  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  merely  because  they 
make  adjustments  in  determining  year  of 
service  (for  purposes  of  accrual  of  benefits) 
in  order  to  reflect  less  than  full-time  service 
by  a  participant. 

(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit  derived  from  em- 
ployer contributions  of  any  applicable  date 
is  the  excess  of  the  accrued  benefit  for  such 
employee  as  of  such  applicable  date  over 
the  accrued  benefit  derived  from  contribu- 
tions made  by  such  employee  as  of  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  other  than 
a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  contributions  made  by  an  em- 
ployee as  of  any  applicable  date  is — 

(I)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (il).  the 
balance  of  the  employee's  separate  account 
consisting  only  of  his  contributions  and  the 
Income,  expenses,  gains,  and  losses  attribu- 
table thereto,  or 

(II)  If  a  separate  account  is  not  main- 
tained with  respect  to  an  employee's  contri- 
butions under  such  a  plan,  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  total  accrued 
benefit  as  the  total  amount  of  the  employee's 
contributions  (less  withdrawals)  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  contributions  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  on  his  behalf  by  the  employer 
(less  withdrawals). 

(B)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
providing  an  annual  benefit  In  the  form  of  a 
single  life  annuity  (without  ancillary  bene- 
fits) commencing  at  normal  retirement  age, 
the  accrued  benefit  derived  from  contribu- 
tions made  by  an  employee  as  of  any  ap- 
plicable date  is  the  annual  benefit  equal  to 
the  employee's  accumulated  contributions 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  conversion 
factor. 

(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (I)  the  term 
"appropriate   conversion   factor"  means   the 


(i)  all'  mandatory  contributions  made  by 
the  employee. 

(11)  interest  (if  any)  under  the  plan  to  the 
end  of  the  last  plan  year  to  which  this  part 
does  not  apply  (by  reason  of  the  applicable 
effective  date),  and 

(ill)  Interest  on  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
determined  under  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  com- 
pounded annually  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
per  annum  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  plan  to  which  this  part  applies  (by 
reason  of  the  applicable  effective  date)  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  employee  would 
attain  normal  retirement  age. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"mandatory  contributions"  means  amounts 
contributed  to  the  plan  by  the  employe© 
which  are  required  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  participation  in  such 
plan,  or  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  benefits 
under  the  plan  attributable  to  employer 
contributions. 

(D)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust 
by  regulation  the  conversion  factor  described 
in  subparagraph  (B) .  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
scribed in  clause  (III)  of  subparagraph  (C). 
or  both  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Tlie  rate  of  interest  shall  bear  the 
relationship  to  5  percent  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
relationship  which  the  long-term  money 
rates  and  investment  yields  for  the  last  pe- 
rl(xl  of  10  calendar  years  ending  at  least  12 
months  before  the  begmning  of  the  plan  year 
bear  to  the  long-term  money  rates  and  In- 
vestment yields  for  the  lO-calendar-year  pe- 
riod 1964  through  1973.  No  such  adjustment 
shall  be  effective  for  a  plan  year  beginning 
before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after  such 
adjustment  is  determined  and  published. 

(E)  The  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employee  contributions  shall  not  exceed  the 
employee's  accrued   benefit  under  the  plan. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  in  the  case 
of  any  defined  benefit  plan.  If  an  employee's 
accrued  benefit  is  to  be  determined  as  an 
amount  other  than  an  annual  benefit  com- 
mencing at  normal  retirement  age,  or  if  the 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  contributions 
made  by  an  employee  is  to  be  determined  with 
respect  to  a  benefit  other  than  an  annual 
benefit  In  the  form  of  a  single  life  annuity 
(without  ancillary  benefits)  commencing  at 
normal  retirement  age.  the  employee's  ac- 
crued benefit,  or  the  accrued  benefits  derived 
from  contributions  made  by  an  employee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  be  the  actual  equiva- 
lent of  such  benefit  or  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
which  permits  voluntary  employee  contri- 
butions, the  portion  of  an  employee's  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  such  contribu- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  an  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employee  contributions  under 
a  plan   other  than   a  defined  benefit  plan. 

DIFINmON     or     TZAR     OF     SERVTCl! 

.Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  For  purposes  of  section 
202.  the  term  "year  of  service"  means  a  pe- 
riod of  service  determined  under  regtilations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  provide 
for  the  calculation  of  such  period  on  any 
reasonable  and  consistent  basis. 

(2)   For  piuposes  of  this  section,  the  caJ- 


(•?*   Nnt^xHt>^ctor.rt^r,»  t,o..oo^o»,*,=    l^\    »„rf      factor  necessary  to  convert  an  amount  equal      ctUatlon  of  any  period  of  service  shaU  not 
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(2).  a  defined  benefit  plan  satisfies  the  re 
qulrements  of  this  paragraph  if  such  plan — 

(A)  Is    funded    exclusively   by    the   pur- 
chase of  Individual  Insurance  contracts,  and 

(B)  satisfies    the    requirements   of   para- 
graphs (2)   and   (3)   of  section  301(d). 


to  the  accimaulated  contributions  to  a  smgle 
life  annuity  (without  ancillary  benefits) 
commencing  at  normal  retirement  age  and 
shall  be  10  percent  for  a  normal  retirement 
age  of  65  years.  For  other  normal  retirement 
ages  the  conversion  factor  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regtilatlons  pre- 


but  only  if  an  employee's  accrued  benefit  as  scribed  by  the  Secretary 

of  any  applicable  date  Is  not  less  than  the  (C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 

cash  surrender  value  his  Insurance  contracts  term  "accumulated  contributions"  means  the 

would  have  on  such  applicable  date  If  the  total  of — 


be  treated  as  made  on  a  reasonable  basts — • 

(A)  If  the  average  period  of  service  re- 
quired for  participation  In  the  plan  (de- 
termined as  If  one  employee  commenced 
his  service  on  each  day)  Is  more  than  12 
months,  or 

(B)  If  any  employee  who  has  completed 
more  than  17  months  of  continuous  service 
la  excluded  from  participation  In  the  plan 
by  such  calculation. 
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(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbo  cal- 
cination or  any  period  of  eervlcc  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  made  on  a  reasonable  basis  In 
the  case  of  a  seasonal  employee  whose  cus- 
tomary employment  Is  for  at  least  5  months 
In  a  12-month  period.  If  hla  period  of 
service  Is  treated  as  less  than  the  period  of 
service  he  would  have  had  if  his  customary 
employment  had  been  nonseasonal. 

(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  any  employee  who  has  a  break 
In  hla  service  with  the  employer  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  1  year  the 
calculation  of  his  period  of  service  shall  not 
be  treated  as  not  made  on  a  reasonable  basis 
merely  because,  under  the  plan,  service  per- 
formed by  such  employee  Is  not  taken  Into 
account  untu  he  has  completed  a  continuous 
period  of  service  (not  In  excess  of  1  year) 
after  his  return. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
^e  of  any  employee  who  has  a  break  in 
his  service  with  the  employer  and.  who  be- 
fore  such  break,  had  a  nonforfeitable  right 
to  50  percent  or  more  of  his  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employer  contributions,  the 
calculation  of  his  period  of  service  shall  not 
be  treated  as  made  on  a  reasonable  basis 
u  service  performed  by  such  employee  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  break  In  service  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  his  period 
of  service. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(D).  in  the  case  of  any  employee  who  has 
a  break  in  his  service  with  the  employer 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months,  the  calculation  of  hU  period  of 
service  shall  not  be  treated  as  made  on  a 
reasonable  basis  If  such  employee  completed 
four  consecutive  years  of  service  prior  to 
such  break  and  all  service  prior  to  such 
break  Is  not  taken  into  account. 

,JP^^*^^P*  "  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  for  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  any  employee  who  has  a  break  In  his 
!l^i^  V^^  ^^®  employer  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  6  years,  the  calcula- 
tton  of  his  period  of  service  shall  not  be 
treated  as  not  made  on  a  reasonable  basis 
merely  because  under  the  plan,  service  per- 
formed by  such  employee  before  the  end  of 
such  break  in  service  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

(5)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (b)  shall  take  In- 
to account  the  customary  working  period  (as 
expresed  In  hours,  days,  weeks,  months  or 
yeare)  m  any  Industry  where,  by  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  such  period  differs  sub- 
st«itlally  from  the  comparable  work  pe- 
riod In  Industry  generally. 
^  (b)  For  purposes  of  section  203.  the  term 
^»!!L?  ^^'^"  n^eans  a  period  of  service 
detemilned  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  which  provide  for  the  calcula- 
^xT.^  '^'^^  P**^"**  °°  "^y  reasonable  and 
^^if**^.  ^"^l  "^^  regulations  prescribed 
^»K  ♦v^'  »^^»«««on  Shan  be  consistent 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  purposes  of  section  202. 

U'fKC'l'lVK  DATE 

in^K,.^.!*^  ^*^P*  "  Otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  this  part  shall  apply  m  the 
caae  of  plan  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

T.i^'  11*  ,^".S*  '^'^  °'  *  P'"»  ^  existence  on 
r^^  }•  ^^*-  ^^  part  shall  apply  m  the 
^lo'f/^*  ^**"  beginning  after  Dumber 
il\  Tt„.  "^Lf^  described  m  paragraph 
l^L     iV^  "ubeectlon.  such  paragraphTahall 

/?»  ^  '  effective  date  of  this  part 

.„-  I  la  tbe  case  of  a  plan  maintained  pur- 
8^1^**^^^°'  ^"'^  agreements  which  the 
SecretMy  finds  to  be  ooUectlve-bargalnlng 
*«J*«nent8  between  employee  represenUtlvM 
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and  one  or  more  employers,  and  which  he 
finds  (in  the  aggregate)  cover  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  participants  In  such  plan,  par- 
agraph (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
for  December  31.  1976,  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such 
agreements  relating  to  the  plan  terminates 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  exten- 
sion thereof  agreed  to  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act) .  or 

(B)  December  31.  1980. 
but  In  no  event  shall  o  date  earlier  than  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  be  substituted. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  ^during  the  reading^ 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a*  unanimous  consent 
that  part  2  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTEBED  BT  MS.  ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temnore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered   by  Ms.  Abzug- 

Page  75,  line  17.  strfke  out  "the  later"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any". 

Page  75.  strike  out  line  19  through  line  22 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  be- 
gins his  period  of  service  on  or  after  the  date 
he  attains  the  age  of  24.  the  date  on  which 
he  completes  1  year  of  service;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  be- 
gins his  period  of  service  before  he  attains 
the  age  of  24,  the  date  on  which  he  completes 
3  years  of  service  or  the  date  on  which  he 
attains  25  years  of  age,  whichever  date  Is 
earlier." 

Page  79,  strike  out  line  9. 

Page  79,  line  10,  strike  out  "(B)"  and  Insert 
"(A) ". 

Page  79,  line  13,  strike  out  "  (C) "  and  Insert 
"  (B) ". 

_  Page  79,  line  15.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  Insert 
"(C)". 

..  ^*?,*  '^"  ^^^  ^"^^  strilie  out  "(E) "  and  Insert 

Page  79,  line  21,  strike  out  "(F)"  and  Insert 
'(E)  ". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  and  also  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments, and  we  accept  the  amendments 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentlewoman  vield' 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

_Mr-  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  It  would  be  good  for  the 
RicoRD  If  we  could  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendments,  and  I  believe  that 
after  such  an  explanation  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  them. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  amendments. 


February  28,  197^ 

Mr  Chairman,  under  the  legislation 
which  Is  before  us,  eUglblllty  for  partir 
ipatlon  commences  after  the  age  of  25 
plus  1  year  of  service.  The  amendments' 
which  I  am  proposing,  would  allow  cover ' 
age  to  begin  at  an  age  lower  than  25  if 
the  employee  has  worked  for  3  years 

,„^®  '**^^  ^^®  *^*'  according  to  'th« 
1970  census  over  50  percent  of  all  AmeT 
leans  between  the  age  of  18  and  19  are  i^ 
the  labor  force.  Over  68  percent  of  an 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24 
are  in  the  labor  force.  The  amendments 
are  of  particular  interest  to  women  whose 
work  pattern  is  to  work  for  a  number  of 
yeare  generally  starting  between  18  and 
24,  then  leave  to  fuinil  their  roles  m 
wives  and  mothers,  and  then  return  to 
work.  ^^ 

Prom  the  same  1970  census  we  learn 
that  of  all  the  women  between  the  apes 
of  20  and  24  over  56  percent  are  in  S 
labor  market.  ^ 

Actually,  what  the  amendments  seek 
to  do  is  to  more  equitably  cover  blue-col- 
^r  workers  in  this  country  who  do  not 
wait  until  the  age  of  25  to  start  working 
but  who  commence  working  right  out  of 
high  school,  and  that  is  a  reality  of 
American  life. 

The  amendment  expands  the  rights  of 
every  working  Individual  to  receive  a 
pension. 

I  believe  It  would  be  terribly  unfair  for 
the  working  youth  and  women  in  this 
country  who  make  a  significant  contrl- 
butlon  to  society  not  to  be  considered 
as  economic  equals.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  purposes  of  clarification  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  some  ex- 
amples of  how  this  amendment  would 
effect  employees. 

EXAMPLE     1 

Assume  that  a  20-year-old  starts 
working  for  a  large  company  that  main- 
tains the  minimum  standards  required 
by  this  bUl.  The  plan  has  both  employee 
and  employer  contributions.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  this  employee  works  for  10 
years  for  the  same  company.  The  com- 
pany Is  using  the  Alternative  B,  sliding 
scale  plan.  Under  the  current  bill  this 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  5  years  of 
benefits  vested  at  25  percent  after  work- 
ing 10  years. 

Under  this  amendment,  with  the  same 
set  of  circumstances,  the  employee 
would  be  eligible  for  7  years  of  benefits, 
vested  at  the  10 -year  level  on  the  vest- 
ing schedule,  or  50  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  employee 
would  have  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  the 
share  he  or  she  contributes. 

EXAMPLE    2 

An  employee  at  the  age  of  18  joins  a 
company  that  requires  the  minimum 
standards  of  this  bUl  and  follows  the 
sliding  scale  of  vesting  rights.  Alternative 
B.  This  employee  then  leaves  the  com- 
pany after  8  years  at  age  26.  Under  the 
current  bill,  the  employee  will  get 
nothing. 

Under  the  amendment  this  same  em- 
ployee would  get  5  years  of  benefits, 
vested  at  40  percent.  This  would  not  be 
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possible  until  age  30  under  the  current 
bill  and  at  age  30  the  employee  would  be 
entitled  to  only  5  years  of  benefits,  vested 
at  25  percent. 

EXAMPjLX    3 

An  employee  at  the  age  of  18  joins  a 
company  that  follows  the  10-year,  100- 
percent  vesting  alternative — Alternative 
A.  Under  the  current  bill  that  employee 
would  get  100  percent  of  10  years  of  bene- 
fits at  age  35.  This  10  years  of  benefits 
would  come  after  working  for  the  com- 
pany 17  years. 

Under  the  amendment,  given  the  same 
set  of  circumstances,  that  employee 
would  have  10  years  of  benefits,  vested 
at  100  percent  at  age  31. 

EXAMPLE    4 

If  an  employee  joins  a  company  at  age 
18  which  follows  the  sliding  vesting 
schedule,  and  leaves  at  age  25,  under  the 
current  bill  that  employee  would  have  no 
benefits  vested. 

Under  the  amendment  that  employee 
would  have  4  years  of  benefits  vested  at 
35  percent. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  work  on  this  legislation 
and  I  thank  him  for  accepting  this 
amendment.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ERLE^fBORN>. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
be  an  important  advance  for  America's 
working  youth  and  for  America's  work- 
ing women. 

M^  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wtU  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  in 
offering  these  amendments.  As  the 
gentlewoman  points  out,  they  do  attempt 
to  rectify  provisions  in  the  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  obviously  discriminatory. 
They  discriminate  against  the  young  due 
to  the  age  minimum  of  25;  against 
women  because  many  women  must  leave 
the  work  force  before  reaching  age  25 
due  to  childbirth,  and  are,  therefore. 
unable  to  receive  any  vesting  or  pension 
benefits;  and  against  minorities  because, 
although  many  must  enter  the  labor 
force  at  an  early  age,  due  to  conditions 
which  do  not  allow  them  to  continue 
their  education,  they  do  not  begin  par- 
ticipating in  a  pension  program  until 
age  25. 

There  Is  an  additional  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  bothered  me,  because  of  the  illogi- 
cal provision  that  young  people  below  the 
*?e  of  25  could  be  covered  under  this  bill 
if  they  were  part  of  a  private  pension 
Plan  which  allowed  complete  vesting 
after  3  years.  In  effect,  that  means  that  a 
certain  very  small  proportion  of  the 
working  force  under  25  who  were  par- 
ticipants In  such  a  plan  could  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  vesting,  but  the  vast 
majority  could  not. 

Ccmgresswoman  Abzug's  amendments 
tend  to  rectify  not  only  the  discrimina- 
tory provisions  of  this  act,  but  the  Il- 
logical provision  which  would  have  al- 


lowed a  certain  very  small  proportion  of 
the  working  force  to  be  covered  at  the 
age  of  22,  but  not  the  far  larger  propor- 
tion. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  for  her  wisdom 
In  bringing  these  amendments  to  the 
floor,  and  hope  they  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment, and  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

It  recognizes  that  men  and  women  un- 
der 25  years  of  age  can  still  be  a  signif- 
icant and  vital  part  of  our  work  force. 
Since  the  qualifications  for  this  amend- 
ment stipulate  that  an  employee  must 
work  for  the  firm  for  3  years  before  be- 
coming eligible,  I  do  not  think  it  woidd 
inflict  any  undue  hardship  on  our  busi- 
nessmen, but  it  would  also  not  discrimi- 
nate against  legitimate  members  of  the 
work  force  just  because  they  were  young. 
I  think  this  amendment  helps  to 
strengthen  thi.s  bill  and  to  malte  it  a 
better  guide  for  pensions  for  all  our  citi- 
zens working  in  the  private  sector. 

This  amendment  not  only  will  have 
a  special  meaning  to  those  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  work  force  at  an 
early  age  and  stay  there  but  also  to  those 
women  who  enter  the  work  force  and 
then  choose  to  leave  for  several  years 
because  they  have  small  children  at 
home.  Now  those  early  years  can  count 
in  an  overall  lifespan  of  contribution  to 
the  American  work  force. 

I  think  this  is  right,  and  that  this 
amendment  should  receive  the  strong 
support  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman, and  they  have  tiis  effect.  Under 
the  bill  presently  there  are  two  criteria 
for  participation — and  remember  these 
are  minimum  standards;  this  is  not  a 
proscription  as  to  what  the  plan  ad- 
ministrators or  those  who  are  drafting 
the  plan  may  do.  They  could  nmke  im- 
mediate vesting,  immediate  participa- 
tion, if  they  so  desired.  These  are  just 
minimum  standards  we  are  talking 
about. 

Under  the  bill  the  minimum  standard 
for  participating  is  age  25  plus  1  year 
of  service.  The  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ments would  keep  that  test  at  age  25 
plus  1  year  of  service,  and  have  an- 
other alternative  test  which  would  have 
3  years  of  service  for  one  who  had  not 
yet  attained  age  25.  This  will  allow  some 
to  participate  as  members  of  the  pen- 
sion fimd  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  bill 
originally  would  have. 

There  Is  a  cost  for  earlier  participa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  cost  will  be  ex- 
cessive. I  think  that  we  ought  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  this,  however. 

As  an  example.  If  a  person  is  18  when 
he  begins  his  employm«it,  under  this 
rule  at  age  21  when  he  has  completed  3 
years  of  service  in  that  employment,  he 
will  be  eligible  to  participate.  Under  the 
most  liberal  of  the  3  vesting  standards — 
most  liberal  by  most  interpretations — 
the  graded  5  to  15  year  vesting,  that 


person  at  age  21  will  begin  to  partici- 
pate, and  5  years  later  at  age  26  will  first 
become  vested. 

Under  the  graded  vesting  at  age  26 
when  that  person  first  becomes  vested, 
that  person  is  vested  at  25  percent,  not  of 
his  final  pension,  understand,  but  25  per- 
cent of  the  years  of  service  that  he  has 
as  a  participant.  If  the  years  of  service 
were  5,  25  perce.nt  of  that  is  V.a  years. 
So,  understand,  the  person  after  8  vears 
will  get  credit  for  VA  years  of  service. 

Let  us  take  the  fairly  typical  plan  that 
would  give  benefits  in  the  amount  of.  say, 
$10  per  month  of  benefits  for  each  year 
of  service.  This  person  after  8  years 
would  have  1'^  years  of  .service  to  his  or 
her  credit  and  would  be  entitled  at  that 
point  and  v^ould  have  a  vested  right  m 
a  $12.50-per-month  pension.  I  want  peo- 
ple to  understand  this  because  I  think 
there  is  a  vast  misconception  about  what 
vesting  is. 

When  many  people  hear  of  50-percent 
vesting,  they  think  that  is  50  percent  of 
the  final  pension.  It  is  not  that  at  all. 
The  percent  of  vesting  means  the  per- 
cent of  years  of  service  credited  to  the 
person  at  that  time.  So  I  thought  that 
using  this  example,  the  Members  might 
understand  exactly  the  effect  of  these 
amendments.  It  will  allow  people  at 
younger  ages  to  get  verj-  small  rights  and 
it  wiU  not  be  any  great  thing.  It  mav 
because  more  people  will  be  getting  the 
small  rights  who  are  very  likely  to  leave 
service  and  not  draw  those  rights  for  an- 
other 30  years,  let  us  say,  when  inflation 
wiU  have  chipped  away  at  that  $12.50  to 
the  point  where  it  means  very  little 
to  them,  have  no  very  great  effect  toward 
helping  these  people,  but  it  will  cost  the 
irlan  and  therefore  will  cost  the  other 
participants  in  the  plan,  because  what- 
ever we  take  out  of  that  plan  for  these 
individuals  v^ill  not  be  available  for 
those  with  long  service  to  draw  mean- 
ingful pensions,  but  with  that  imder- 
standing  and  explanation  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  There  are  other  matters 
that  deal  with  that  area.  I  also  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  there  will  be  an 
additional  cost,  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
minimal,  and  I  also  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PtTLTON).  Ilie  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDitKNT    OTTiaXD    BT     UB.    HOLTZMAM 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ii^.  HoLTncaif: 
Page  84.  line  21.  strike  out  "his  earUcM  r»^ 
tlrement  age"  and  insert  In  lieu  tliareof  tha 
following:  "th«  earliest  age  at  which  b«  ac- 
quired any  nonforfeitable  rlgbts". 
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Page  86,  line  11,  strike  out  "of  such  spouse 
beyond  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  par- 
ticipant could  elect  to  receive  retirement 
beneflta"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  the  participant  beyond  the  ear- 
liest age  at  which  he  acquired  any  non-for- 
feltable  rights". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  I  know  at  this  point  we  have  not 
been  furnished  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment. Is  a  copy  available  so  we  might 
have  some  Idea  of  its  effect? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  am  happy  to  supply 
the  gentleman  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  protect 
the  pension  rights  of  surviving  spouses. 
The  committee  bill  has  a  major  loophole 
that  could  leave  many  widows  or  widow- 
ers completely  unprotected.  Thus,  under 
the  committee  bill,  a  widow  may  not  re- 
ceive any  survivor's  benefits  if  her  hus- 
band dies  before  retirement  age — even  if 
his  pension  rights  were  fully  vested.  My 
amendment  would  correct  this  problem. 

The  problem  of  survivors'  benefits  is 
crucial.  Few  other  areas  of  pension  re- 
form are  more  needful  of  action.  Pro- 
viding adequate  survivors'  benefits  under 
private  pension  plans  would  help  solve 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
over-65  population— the  lack  of  income 
for  older  women.  Women  over  65  who  live 
alone  comprise  the  poorest  segment  of 
our  population.  Six  out  of  every  10  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

Indeed,  even  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  recognized  this  when  it  stated 
in  its  report  that  the  present  law— which 
falls  to  protect  such  benefits — "can  re- 
sult in  a  hardship  where  an  individual 
primarily  dependent  on  his  pension  as  a 
source  of  retirement  Income  is  unable  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  his  spouses 
retirement  years  should  he  predecease 
her." 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  the  impression  that  under  the 
pending  bill,  once  a  worker's  benefits 
have  vested,  his  wife  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  event  that  he  predeceases  her.  Cer- 
tainly most  workers  will  believe  that  un- 
der this  new  bill  their  accrued  benefits 
will  automatically  go  to  their  widows. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  Behind  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  bUI  Is  a  provision 
which  permits  pension  plans  to  prevent 
a  widow  from  receiving  survivors  bene- 
fits unless  her  husband  dies  after  he  has 
reached  his  retirement  age.  This  taeans 
that  a  man  who  has  worked  for  a  com- 
pany for  15  or  20  years,  and  whose 
pension  benefits  have  become  fully  vested 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  age  of  45  or 
50,  had  better  remafai  alive  for  another 
20  or  25  years  if  he  wants  his  wife  to  re- 
ceive her  share  of  those  vested  benefits. 
If  he  dies  even  within  2  months  of 
coUecttog  his  first  pension  check,  she  will 
get  nothing.  The  same  situation,  of 
ooitrse,  applies  to  surviving  husbands. 


This  is  a  serious  gap  in  the  pending 
bill.  It  allows  for  a  20-  to  25-year  period 
after  full  vesting  of  an  employee's  bene- 
fits during  which  his  wife  is  left  unpro- 
tected in  the  event  of  his  death.  This  is 
unconscionable,  particularly  because  It  is 
not  apparent  from  the  language  of  either 
the  bill  or  the  report  which  is  supposed 
to  explain  the  bill.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  be  misleading  to  employees  who  will 
be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  in 
the  belief  that  once  their  pension  rights 
are  vested,  their  wife  will  be  secure  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  them. 

If  pension  plans  are  to  be  more  than  a 
gamble  on  survival  and  a  bet  on  coverage, 
and  if  we  sincerely  want  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  sun'iving  spouse,  then  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chnirman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlewoman  whether 
she  knows  if  anyone  appeared  before  the 
committee  during  their  several  years  of 
extensive  hearings  to  suggest  this  sort  of 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  if  any  such 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  committee? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  matter  had  been  discussed. 
How  fully  it  had  been  discussed  I  cannot 
tell  the  gentleman. 

This  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  major 
failing  In  the  bill;  whether  It  was  an 
oversight  or  a  matter  of  deliberate  in- 
tention, I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  we  do 
want  to  assure  people  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans  that  their  surviving  spouses 
will  be  able  to  receive  their  vested  bene- 
fits, even,  or  especially,  if  they  should 
die  imtimely  deaths. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  this  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it;  if  it  was  brought  up,  I  doubt  that 
it  would  have  takeh  much  time  of  the 
committee  to  determine,  because  what 
this  does,  it  convertB  the  pension  system 
into  an  insurance  .<^'st€m  that  would  be 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  costs  of 
operating  a  private  pension  plan.  If  we 
did  this  by  law  for  those  already  oper- 
ating plans,  it  would  double,  triple  or 
quadruple  their  costs.  We  would  probably 
bankrupt  the  plan. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  would 
have  spent  much  time  on  it.  It  just 
changes  the  pension  system  into  an  in- 
surance system.  If  a  company  wants  to 
offer  an  insurance  option,  that  is  fine, 
which  many  do;  they  know  what  the  cost 
Is.  Usually  if  they  do  that,  there  Is  a 
combination  with  a  contribution  by  the 
company  and  by  the  employee.  This 
amendment  would  be  so  terribly  expen- 
sive tfaat  it  would  completely  destroy,  In 
my  opinion,  the  private  pension  systems. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
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done  any  study  of  the  claimed  expense 
A  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  was 
to  Increase  the  rights  of  the  survlvine 
spouse.  The  committee  acknowledges  to 
its  report  that  it  is  terribly  important  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  surviving  spouse 
The  problem  here  is  that  even  though 
we  have  a  worker  who  has  fuUy  vested 
rights  in  the  plan,  he  has  to  live  to  a  cer- 
tain age  to  insure  that  his  wife  will  be 
able  to  receive  any  benefits.  I  think  the 
committee  recognized  the  problem  of  the 
surviving  spouse  in  general,  but  not  In 
this  specific  instance. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  Member's  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  spouse. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  comment  that  while  it  is 
very  commendable  to  take  care  of  the 
private  pension  plans,  we  have  neglected 
the  elimination  of  Jobs  because  of  base 
closings. 

In  October  1969,  base  closings  affected 
57,000  people.  In  March  1970,  69.000  lost 
their  jobs. 

In  April  1973,  over  42,000  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  of  whom  8.000  were  from  my 
area — due  to  the  closing  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Yard. 

In  February  1974,  another  base  closed 
with  5.000  more  jobe  gone. 

Now,  a  tremendous  number  of,  these 
people,  knowing  that  this  legislation  was 
pending,  have  come  into  my  oflSce  to  ask 
if  there  is  any  way  they  could  possibly  be 
covered  In  the  bill. 

Under  our  pension  plans,  unless  a 
worker  has  25  years,  or  is  over  65  years 
old,  he  is  not  eligible  for  a  pension.  But 
some  of  these  people,  working  in  the 
Boston  Naval  Yard  or  working  for  NASA, 
have  22  or  23  years  of  employment  and 
are  45  or  46  years  old.  They  lose  their 
rights,  just  like  people  In  private 
pensions. 

Is  there  any  way  this  could  be 
remedied? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
that,  if  they  are  working  for  a  contract 
employer,  they  cannot  imder  the  act;  but 
If  they  are  working  for  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment they  are  not  covered  by  the  act. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  not  talking  about 
contract  employees.  I  am  talking  about 
Government  employees.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  problems  as.  a  person 
working  in  private  Industry. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  agree. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  same  thing  happens 
to  Federal  employees  who  have  worked 
17  years  In  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
as  has  happened  to  employees  of  the 
Hood  Rubber  Co.  who  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  who  had  17  years  service. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying.  We  are  only  covering 
people  who  belong  to  private  pension 
plans.  The  workers  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  do  hot  belong  to  or  partici- 
pate In  any  private  psenslon  plan. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  the  present  time  they 
belong  to  Federal  pension  plans,  just  like 
the  gentleman  and  I,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  may  have  that  juris- 
diction. We  do  not  cover  all  the  Federal 
pension  plans  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  in  taking  care  of 
those  we  can  in  this  legislation.  I  should 
hope,  however,  that  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  employees  In  pension  plans 
which  fall  under  their  jurisdiction  who 
need  to  be  covered  by  legislation  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  bill  provides  for  private 
pension  members. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree,  and 
I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  That  is  a  con- 
cern we  have  already  established  a  base 
for  study  upon,  and  our  task  force  will 
study  the  peculiar  problems  of  public 
pension  plans,  so  that  whatever  informa- 
tion we  get  from  our  task  force  will  be 
shared  with  all  committees  of  interest 
In  order  that  we  might  draft  appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  joining  with  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  opposing  the 
amendment,  before  us,  there  was  some 
discussion,  but  the  discussion  resolved 
around  setting  some  kind  of  assurance 
that  there  would  be  payment  of  survival 
benefits.  We  established  a  base  which  set 
a  date  for  survival  before  being  made 
available  at  the  earliest  retirement  age. 
Anything  but  that  would  give  such  an 
enormous  cost  that  we  could  in  many 
cases  completely  destroy  the  pension 
fund,  because  if  one  is  to  be  given  survi- 
vor benefits  at  any  part  of  his  vesting 
period,  which  Is  what  the  amendment 
does,  there  is  no  way  that  one  can  ac- 
cumulate funds  in  a  retirement  pension 
fund  without  having  a  definite  number 
of  years  to  be  completed. 

So,  when  we  compute  the  survivor 
benefits  at  the  earliest  retirement  age, 
we  know  the  actuarians  have  something 
to  work  with.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  even  consider  this  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  are  admirable,  but  what  we 
nave  to  do  is  put  it  In  the  proper  con- 
text. 

These  are  private  and  voluntary  pen- 
sion programs.  U  we  impose  this  kind 
of  requirement.  aU  we  are  going  to  do  Is 
put  a  lot  of  private  pension  programs  out 
of  business.  This  would  cost  more  than 
they  could  aflford. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  Is  establish  a 
balance,  bring  up  the  minimum  pension 
requirements  to  the  full  extent  possible 
wthout  jeopardizing  the  existence  of  the 
Private  pension  program  and  without 
Qlscouraglng  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional pension  programs.  If  we  Impose 


the  kind  of  high  costs  involved  in  this 
amendment  on  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem, we  will  only  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  further  private  pension  pro- 
grams and  put  a  lot  of  existing  ones  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  purpose,  but  this  amend- 
ment carmot  be  accepted  on  this  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  without  doing  great  dis- 
turbance to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  briefly  to 
a  point  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
2  days  ago.  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in- 
quired as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions  of  present 
law  and  the  minimum  vesting  provisions 
under  the  bill.  It  is  expected  that  these 
minimum  vesting  standards  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  need  for  the  Internal 
iRevenue  Service  to  require  faster  vest- 
ing in  order  to  meet  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion requirements  of  the  law.  Neverthe- 
less, where  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions require  it,  faster  vesting  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  legislative  history  on  this  matter,  I 
would  Uke  at  this  point  to  read  the  para- 
graphs from  pages  64  and  65  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  (H.  Rept. 
93-807)  that  describe  the  effect  of  the 
bill: 

Discrimination. — Under  present  law.  rapid 
vesting  requirements  are  sometimes  imposed 
on  a  plan  In  order  to  prevent  discrimination. 
Your  committee  anticipates  that  the  higher 
vesting  standards  provided  In  the  bill  will 
reduce  the  need  to  require  faster  vesting  in 
order  to  achieve  this  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  undoubtedly  still  will  be  cases 
where  It  will  be  necessary  to  require  that 
the  plan  provide  vesting  over  and  above  that 
required  under  the  bill  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination under  a  plan  In  favor  of  officers, 
shareholders,  and  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. Under  the  cominlttee  bill,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Is  to  require  more 
rapid  vesUng  (such  as  by  requiring  a  greater 
'portion  of  the  accrued  benefit  to  become 
vested  or  by  requiring  the  benefit  to  accrue 
faster  In  order  to  minimize  the  possible  dis- 
criminatory effects  of  "back  loading")  if  it 
appears  that  there  had  been,  or  Is  likely  to 
be,  forfeitures  under  the  plan  which  have 
the  effect  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
officers,  etc.  For  example.  In  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  such  forfeitures  could  directly  benefit 
the  proscribed  class  of  individuals.  But  in  a 
defined  benefit  plan  there  could  also  be  dis- 
crimination by  reducing  the  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer of  providing  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  benefits  for  executives.  In  other 
words.  If  most  highly  paid  employees  re- 
main (or  are  likely  to  remain)  on  the  Job, 
while  other  employees  tend  to  leave,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  could  find  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  (whether  or  not  It 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  poUcy  of  dis- 
missing employees  in  order  to  prevent  vest- 
ing) and  could  require  more  rapid  vesting 
( for  example,  by  adjusting  the  vesting  sche- 
dule, the  accrual  rate,  or  both) . 

Also,  present  law  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  in  the  event  of  early  plan  termination, 
the  benefits  under  the  plan  are  not  paid  to 
employees  who  are  officers,  shareholders,  or 
highly  compensated  employees  in  a  discri- 
minatory manner.  The  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
vesting  requirements  under  the  bill  are  not 
Intended  to  operate  to  overturn  these  rules. 
Thus,  for  example.  In  the  event  of  an  early 


plan  termination,  a  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee might  receive  less  than  his  otherwise 
vested  benefit  under  the  bill,  If  this  were  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  discrimination. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  pronsion 
that  allows  persons  other  than  banks  to 
be  trustees  of  Keogh  plans.  ITils  would 
allow  competition  and,  therefore,  allow 
lower  costs  for  these  pension  plans.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  insure  that  the 
persons  who  become  trustees  of  such 
plans  will  act  responsibly  and  in  accord 
with  the  rules  governing  fiduciarj-  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  also  important  that  a 
person  who  acts  as  a  trustee  have  the 
skill  and  expertise  needed  for  this  verj- 
important  position.  I  would  Like  to  read 
at  this  point  from  pages  133  to  134  of 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  12855. 
While  this  explanation  describes  the  cri- 
teria for  nonbank  trustees  under  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  same  criteria  apply  with 
respect  to  Keogh  plans: 

Under  the  governing  instrument,  the  trus- 
tee of  an  individual  retirement  account  gen- 
erally Is  to  be  a  bank  (described  In  sec. 
401(d)  (1)).  In  addition,  a  person  who  is  not 
a  bank  may  be  a  trustee  if  he  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  way  in  which  he'wlll  ad- 
minister the  trust  will  b**  consistent  with 
the  reqtiirements  of  the  rules  governing  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  under  this  provision  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  generally  will  require 
evidence  from  applicants  of  their  ability  to 
act  within  accepted  rules  of  fiduciary  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  handling  of  other 
people's  money:  evidence  cf  experience  and 
competence  with  respect  to  accounting  for 
the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  partici- 
pants, including  calculating  and  allocating 
income  earned  and  paying  out  distributions 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries;  and  evi- 
dence of  other  activities  normally  associated 
with  the  handling  of  retirement  funds.  Addi- 
tlonaHy,  your  committee  expects  that  the 
Secretary  generally  will  give  weight  to  evi- 
dence that  an  applicant  is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  regulation  with  respect  to  its 
activities,  where  this  regulation  includea. 
e.g.,  suitable  rules  of  fiduciary  conduct. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  prob- 
ably will  not  allow  individuals  to  act  as 
trustees  for  Individual  retirement  accounts. 

Although  the  biU  generally  requires  that 
a  trustee  administer  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  trust,  the  bUl  also  provides 
that  a  cu.'?todlal  account  may  be  treated 
as  a  trust,  and  that  a  custodian  may  hold 
the  account  assets  and  administer  the  trust. 
Under  the  bill,  a  custodial  account  may  be 
treated  eis  a  trust  if  the  custodian  is  a  bank 
(described  in  sec.  401(d)  (1)1  or  other  per- 
son. If  he  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  hold  the  assets  will 
be  consistent  with  the  requirements  gov- 
erning individual  retirement  accounts. 
Again,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Secretary 
will  require  substantial  evidence  (as  de- 
scribed above)  to  determine  if  a  person 
other  than  a  bank  may  act  as  custodian. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  quickly,  I  am 
surprised  that  In  a  bill  as  complicated 
as  this,  as  technical  as  this,  where  one 
provision  interacts  with  another,  that  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  would  be  siig- 
gested  without  any  prior  warning,  wlth- 
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out  any  attempt  to  offer  It  In  committee, 
without  even  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
being  made  available,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  very  close  to 
writing  a  tax  law;  very  complicated.  It 
took  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  a  number  of  years  and  months; 
years  of  hearings,  months  of  markup. 

If  amendments  of  this  nature  were  to 
be  adopted  on  the  floor  without  any  prior 
warning.  If  any  other  amendments  of  this 
nature  are  offered  without  the  two  com- 
mittees having  an  opportunity  to  see 
them  ahead  of  time  and  examine  them, 
examine  them  in  committee  when  we 
can  take  the  time  to  do  so,  we  are  going 
to  destroy  a  very  good  effort  to  try  to 
protect  the  working  men  and  women  in 
this  country  by  the  adoption  of  good  pen- 
sion legislation. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnH 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  reason  the  gentleman  did  not  re- 
ceive much  prior  warning  concerning  this 
amendment  is  that  the  final  version  of 
the  bill  was  not  made  available  until  a 
few  days  ago,  and  It  took  me  until  virtu- 
ally this  morning  to  understand  the  defl- 
ciences  in  the  bill. 

If  It  took  me  that  long,  what  concerns 
me  Is  that  it  is  going  to  take  the  workers 
of  this  country  even  longer  to  discover 
the  lack  of  coverage  in  this  bill,  and  that 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  my  amendment 
is  important. 

This  is  an  extremely  technical  bill.  The 
deficiencies  In  it  are  not  really  clear  to 
the  Members,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  be  understood  by  the  public. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman's  concern, 
but  what  she  really  is  talking  about  Is 
turning  the  private  pension  system  Into 
an  Insurance  system.  We  carmot  afford 
to  do  that.  We  cannot  afford  to  jeopard- 
ize the  pensions  the  people  are  now  rely- 
ing on. 

Let  us  not  destroy  this  system  In  the 
name  of  trying  to  help  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 

HOLTZMAN). 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  for  some  months  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
need  to  insure  that  pension  benefits  are 
made  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  to  all  those  who  have  earned  them 
regardless  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  or  sex. 

The  chance  to  achieve  economic  se- 
curity— based  on  merit— is  the  heart  of 
the  American  dream ;  and  where  pension 
benefits  are  unfairly  reduced  or  denied, 
the  results  are  tragic  for  those  who  have 
earned  a  dignified  retirement. 

I  had  intended  at  this  time  to  raise  an 
amendment  incorporating  nondiscrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  national 
origin,  religion,  or  .sex  into  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  pending  bill. 

However,  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Dent)  is  concerned  that  this 
approach  runs  counter  to  our  actions 
last  year  in  further  consolidating  equal 
employment  jurisdiction  in  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Representative  is  cor- 
rect. Although  I  fully  share  your  concern 
for  full  enforcement  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements  affecting  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  I  believe  that  the 
thrust  toward  centralized  administration 
of  nondiscrimination  in  employment 
must  be  maintained.  And  I  believe  this 
can  be  done  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission  under  terms  of 
existing  law. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Does  the  Representative 
agree  that  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex  af- 
fecting participation  in  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plans,  is  presently  prohibited 
under  section  703(a)  of  the  Equal  Em- 
pl03mient  Opportunity  Act?  That  section 
provides,  in  part : 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  prlv- 
llegee  of  employment,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's race,  color,  religions,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin — 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  Repre- 
sentative's reading  of  the  statute  and  I 
understand  that  the  courts  are  following 
this  view.  The  leading  cases  are:  Rosen 
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V.  Public  Service  Commission,  477  p  orf 
90  (3  Clr.  1973) ;  Bartmess  v.  Drewrvt 
444  1186  (7th  Clr.  1971)  Cert.  Denied 
404  U.S.  939;  Fillinger  v.  East  Ohio  Gas 
4FEP73  (E.D.  Ohlol971). 

Again,  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  New 
York  that  the  EEOC  must  view  discrimi- 
nation In  pension  plans  as  among  the 
most  serious  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  Representative's  views,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans 
is  fully  required  under  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  and  of  the 
pending  bill,  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
judgment  and  his  assistance. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  ,  the  manager  of  this 
bin. 

Section  111  contains  standards  for 
fiduciarj'  responsibility  and,  for  example 
precludes  transfer  of  a  plan's  property 
to  "a  party  in  interest"  except  for  ade- 
quate consideration.  In  the  case  of  col- 
lectively bargained  plans  established  in 
an  industry  for  the  employees  covered 
or  working  In  that  industry  from  time 
to  time  It  is  desirable  for  the  overall 
benefit  of  the  beneficiaries  to  transfer 
assets  or  funds  from  one  plan  to  an- 
other because  of  existing  circumstances. 
For  example,  a  health  and  welfare  fund 
or  a  supplemental  unemployment  bene- 
fit fimd  may  wish  to  transfer  assets  to  a 
retirement  fund  to  enhance  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  retirement  fund.  I  want 
to  be  reassured  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  not  in  any  way  preclude 
these  collectively  bargained  plans  from 
making  such  transfers. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GA"YD0S.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  blU  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  apply  to  or  restrict  such  trans- 
fers. Thus,  the  test  of  "adequate  con- 
sideration" would  not  be  applicable  to 
such  a  transfer. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude the  following  accurate  record  of 
cancelled  pension  agreements  as  com- 
puted by  the  USWA  covering  1  year— 
(1973)  ;  71  agreements  were  terminated 
during  this  1-year  period: 


CANCELLED  COMPANIES  WITH  PENSION  AGREEMENTS,  1973 
[Prepirtd  by  Iruurinc*,  Pension  and  Unemployment  Bensfita  0«p«rtm«nt,  United  StMlworlwra  of  Americi] 


f 


Company  and  address 


Local 
union  No. 


District    Plant  location 


Number  ol 
employees 


DiU 

agreement 

canceled 


Amerkan  Ctuin  «  Cable  Co..  Inc,  2250  Nobiestown  Rd.,  Pittaburgti,  Pa  15205 

Anwrican  SmaHiniiRefioini  Co.,  Selby  Smelter*  Refinery,  Selby,  Calif  94584" 

n7V*m         '  ''"^"  ''''''"*•'"*'  ^'°"  Division.  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co..  Sub.,  Rryer  Rd.',  fo«iwanda'. 
Anmod  Corp.,  18383  Railroad  St.,  City  o«  Industry,  Calif 

Boiand  t  Cornelius,  1016  Marine  Trust  BIdg,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Uios T 

ftrtdief  »  Hart  Mandfacturinf  Co_  4601  Cortland  Aye..  Altoona,  H.  18601 

Canh»a«El«ctncCa.,Bar1ialey,c3if  94701 

Catrollton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. 
CojtsPrtrons.  Ltd.  (Scotland),  Crwn  Fastens  Ot¥isi(M,CoBto 

Sub,  Coats  I  Clark,  Inc,  Sub,  30  Cutter  St.,  Warren.  R.I.  i-»..  i-iu., 

CoW  l^ustriei.  Inc  ,  Crucible  Spaulping  Operation,  Crucible,  Inc.,  Sub.. 

I^K>tnot«s  at  end  of  table. 


t 


4  Gate  /ay  Center,  Pittsburg^.  Pa. 


5468  20  Warehouse,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

51  37  Selby,  Calif 

2758  4  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.... 

2018 City  of  Industry,  Calif 

5000  4  Buffalo,  N.Y 

5580  7  Altoona,  Pa 

1304  38  Berkeley,  Calif 

1571  27  Carrollton.  Ohio 

3895  1  Warren,  R.I 

1339  9  Harrison,  N.J 


'  9.«  2  Jan.  8. 1973 

7  May  11,1973 

150  Oct  25,1973 

190  May  4,1973 

48  Dec.  19,1973 

75  Dec.  7,1973 

15  Aug.  24, 1973 

150  Apr.  27,1973 

*eO  Jan.  31.1973 

183  May  8,1973 
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Company  and  address 


union  No.       District    Plant  location 


Number  of 
employees 


OMa 

agreement 

canceled 


Continental  Can  Co..  Inc.,  633  3d  Ave.,  Ne«  York,  N.Y.  10017: 

Plant  79;  Customer  service... jjjq 

Plant  47 \ 4801 

Plant  960;  Conoplan  plant III.III"'"! 7715 

5428 

5033 

Plant  89:  Los  Angeles  Crown  Plant      ...  Jmi 

Crane  Co.,  C.F.  *  I.  Steel  Corp.,  Sub.,  P.O.  Box  316.  Pueblo,  Colo'.  81002.  .".".'."'.''.■'.r.'/.'".'"'""'.'."."!.""  2111 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Inc.,  9300  Ashton  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa ..  7305 

Cypress  Gardens  Citrus  Products,  Inc.,  Winter  Haven,  Fla  33880     .                        " 5991 

Oawe's  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Huron  Blochemieals,  Inc..  Sub..  30  Buell  St.,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich"  48441 7561 

Del  Monte  Properties  Co.,  Wedron  Silica  Division,  Sub.,  400  Higgins  Rd.,  Park  Ridge,  III  66068        631 

Bomtar,  Ltd.,  Domtar  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Sub.,  f»1etals  Powders  Division,  P.O.  Box  4M,  Ridgway  Pa  7572 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc  ,  Dresser  fi^anufaduring  Division,  12920  East  Whittier  Blvd.,  Whittier.  Calil  90602""'  4511 

Ouana  Heating  Corp.,  Suite  100,  800  Dutch  Square  Blvd.,  Columbia,  S.C.  29210                                        '"'  6293 

Fedders  Corp..  Climatrol  Industries.  Inc.,  Sub.,  Decatur,  Ala 5381 

General  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Car  Division.  8000  Hall  St.,  St  Louis.  Mo.  63147' 1055  7092 

General  Tire  S  Rubber  Co.,  ABC  Scale  Division.  Aerojet  Manufacturing  Co..  Sub.,  Morse  (Rot>e'rij  Ltd  's'u'b"  '3120 

Howe  Richardson  Scale  Co..  Sub..  113  St.  Clair  Ave.  NE.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Glllord-Wood,  Inc..  Delaware  Corp.,  1  Hudson  Ave.,  Hudson,  N.Y.  12534 3457 

Greif  Bros.  Corp.,  Cast  Coast  Division,  Spotswood,  N.J.  08884.     ..                      6951 

Greif  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Coast  Division,  Rahway,  N.J.  07065 *." 6954 

Grtyhound  Corp.,  Industrial  Equipment  Division.  Armour  &  Co.,  Sub.,  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton'Coro.  "Sub" 

Eddystone.  Pa. : 

Locomotive  Division 2443 

Southwark  Shop .ii'illlllll " 1278 

O&T  Unit """""I"         '. 2844 

Heppenstall  Co.  (Pa  ),  Heppenstall  Co.  Connecticut,  Sub..  Bridgeport,  Conn                    2651 

Hillman  Co..  Wilmington  Securities,  Inc.,  Sub.,  Marion  Power  Shovel  Co..  Inc.,  Sub",  2841  South  6th  St   Irontoii  7880 

Ohio  45638.  '  ' 

Hon  Industries,  Inc..  Corry  Jamestown  Corp.,  Sub.,  Ohio  Chair  Plant,  Youngstown.  Ohio  5Z23 

Hyster  Co.,  Lewis-Shepard  Division,  Watertown.  Mass 5392 

Illinois  Central  Industries.  Inc..  Amsco  Division.  Abex  Corp.,  Sub..  Two  Harbors,  Minn,  "ssei'e" 7183 

Illinois  Central  Industries,  Inc.,  Railroad  Products  Group,  Abex  Corp.,  Sub.,  1501  Macon  SL,  North"  Kansas'  1961 

City,  Mo. 

Walter  Kidde  4  Co..  Inc.,  Weaver  Division,  Dura  Corp   Sub   2100  South  9th  SL.  Springfield,  III.  62703  1522 

Limson  *  Sessions  Co.,  Angell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sub.,  546  Market  St.,  Indianapolis  Ind                            '  2969 

Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  400  North  Midler  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N  v.. .  .                                       3775 

Lowe  s  Cos.,  Inc.,  Pike's  Peak  Clay,  Inc.,  Sub.,  655  12th  St.,  Macon,  Ga.  3i20i ""III!IIIII1"  838 

Minnesmann  A.  G.  (Germany),  American  Mannex  Corp.,  Sub..  Easton  Metal  Powder  Co.,  Inc.  Sub..  900  Line  5841 
SL,  Easton,  Pa. 

Koalk  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Bad  Axe.  Mich.  48413 5311 

N  L  Industries.  Inc.,  Magnus  MeUI  Division,  2234  West  4"3d  SL.  Chicago,  III.  60609" 75g 

NVF  Co..  Stainless  Tube  Division,  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  Sub,,  Union  Steel  Corp.,  Sub,  Pisca'taway,  l<  j.'68854'."  5626 

Nitional  Castings  Co.,  Standard  Pipe  Protection  Division,  General  Steel  Industries,  Sub..  Girard,  Ohio  3793 

New  Jersey  Rolling  Mills,  Inc  ,  55  Passaic  Ave,,  Kearny,  N  J.  07032 4526 

New  York  Central  Iron  Works,  Inc..  Hagerstown,  Md 3847 

Norris  Industries,  Inc.  Fire  &  Safety  Equipment  Division,  1415"  E.^owriian  SL'  Wooste'ri  Ohio' 6446 

Olden  Corp..  International  Terminal  Operating  Co.,  Sub.,  2  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  .       48O8 

H.  K.  Porter  Co..  Inc.,  Refractories  Division,  Bessemer  Works.  Bessemer,  Ala.  35020                             4^1 

Kepublic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 1297 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Lake  Fleet  Division— Unlicensed  Seamen,  Ore  Vessels,  '5'5  Public  Sq.,  'Clevel'a'nd,'oh'io'  5000 

Reynolds  Metals  Co  ,  Reduction  Plant,  Troutdale,  Oreg.  97060  330 

Riley  Co..  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa.  19020 2954  5586 

Roco  Manser  (Pa.)  Inc.,  Water  SL,  Temple  Pa '.'.'.'.'.'. '5448 

S  W  Industries,  Inc.,  Columbia  Precision  Corp..  Sub.,  Greer  Industries,  Inc.,  Sub.,  filain  iEames'suWiimint '  3962 

ton,  Mass.  01887.  * 

Sin  Gabriel  Valley  Water  Co.,  Fontana  Water  Co.  Division,  8440  Nuevo,  Fontana.  Calif...  5632 

A.O.  Smith  Corp.  of  Texas,  Box  9726,  Houston,  Tex '      '  '  4446 

Spang  &  Co.,  Ferroslag  Division.  143  Etna  SL,  Butler.  Pa.  \^\. '..........'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'...'.  7330 

Stjveley  Machine  Tools,  Inc.,  Lapolnte  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sub.,  Tower  St..  Hudson.  Mass  3536 

Swedish  Ball  Bearing  Co.  (Sweden).  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  Sub.,  Box  9097,  AsheviHe,  N.C..  '. 7180 

Textron,  Inc.,  Fanner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Division,  Munray  Products  Division.  12400  Crossbum  Ave.,  CJeve-  6517 

land,  Ohio. 

Tnimbull  Asphalt  Co.,  120  Waterfront  Rd.,  Martinez,  Calif.  94553 1440 

US.  Gypsum  Co.,  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Division,  911  East  Jefferson,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762 6569 

U.S  Phillips  Trust  Cryogenic  Division,  North  American  Philips  Corp.,  Sub,  Ashton,  R.I.                         5790 

Uaitad  States  Steel  Corp.,  American  Bridge  Division,  600  Grant  St.,  Pittsburgti.  Pa.  15230                     "  "  '  7637 

United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  Warehouse,  600  Grant  SL,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 '  '... 1924 

United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Raw  Materials*  Shipping  Operations,  Eastern  Limestone  Operations,  506"Graiit  "s'l"  4251 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

Vukan  Materials  Co..  Metal  Division,  P.O.  Box  720,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870                   •  914 

Warren  Slag  Co.,  30  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 1375 

Western  Pipe  &  Tube  Co..  Inc.,  1100  East  Northern  Ave..  Pueblo,  Colo.  80116" 4829 

White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Oliver  Plaza,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 2124 

Whrte  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.,  Blaw-Knox  Foundry  &  Mill  Machinery.  Inc.'Sub.'  One  Oliver "fh'awi'  7496 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Youngstown  Hard  Chrome  Plating  &  Grinding,  Inc.,  8451  Southern  Blvd..  Youngstown,  Ohio  44512  7755 

Zanrth  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Mexico  Forge,  Inc.,  Sub.,  Reedsville,  Pa 6423 


1  P.  4  M. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  part  2,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 
Part  3 — TrrtTDtsa 

COVXRAQX 

8ic.  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d).  this  part  shaU  apply 
to  any  employee  benefit  pension  plan — 

(I)  II  It  Is  establlBtaed  or  mamtained  by 
sny  employer  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  any 
Industry  or  activity  affecting  commerce  or  by 
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8  Baltimore,  Md 59 

36    Auburndale,  Fla . I"  1  g? 

36    Gretna,  La I  25 

36    New  Orleans.  La '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  1  38 

36 do  '  7 

38    Los  Angeles,  Calif "'  53 

9  Trenton,  N.J , '154  '1 

38    San  Francisco,  Calif '.  139 

36    Birmingham,  Ala .'.  \ 

36  Winter  Haven,  Fla  10 

29    Harbor  Beach,  Mich .".  60 

38  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  .  35 

19  Ridgway,  Pa     ..               „    "  40 

38    Whittier,  Calif ''  50 

9    Totwa.  N.J ...v.".  167 

36    Decatur,  Ala .""."  400 

34    St  Louis,  Mo "'1000»175 

28  Willoughby,  Ohio..  .                       '      '      12 


May     3, 1973 
May  11.1973 

Do 
Jan.   18.1973 

Do. 
May    3, 1973 
17,1973 
23, 1973 
6  1973 
18  1973 
10. 1973 
25, 1973 
28. 1973 
18, 1973 
27, 1973 
-,    17,197. 
Aug.  13, 1973 
Aug.  27. 1973 


May 
Aug. 
Aug. 

May 
Apr. 
Oct 
Mar. 
Jan 
July 
May 


4  Hudson,  N.Y. . 
9  Spotswood.  N.. 
9    Rahway,  N.J.. 


80  July  5,1973 
50  Aug.  9.1973 
60  Do. 


7 
7 
7 
1 
23 


Eddystone,  Pa.. 

....do 

....do 

Bridgeport,  Pa. 
1  ronton,  Ohio.. 


490 
424 

70 
170 

90 


May  25. 1973 
May  17,  1973 
July  27,1973 


26  Youngstown,  Ohio 

1  Watertown,  Mass 

33  Two  Harbors,  Minn.. 

34  North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

34  Springfield.  Ill 

30  Indianapolis,  Ind 

4  Syracuse,  N.Y 

35  Plant:  Macon,  Ga 

Mine;  Pike's  Peak,  Ga. 

9  Easton,  Pa 


75  Mar.  19, 1973 
280  Oct     8, 1973 

76  SepL  13.  1973 
55  May     9,1973 


500 

17$ 

20 

17 

3 

50 


Apr.  3,1973 
Feb.  16,1973 
Jan.  31,1973 

Feb.  27,1973 
July   10.1973 


29 

31 
9 

26 
9 
8 

27 
4 

36 

29 
4 


Bad  Axe,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 

Township  of  Piscataway  (New' 
Market)  Middlesex  County. 

Girard.  Ohio 

Kearny,  NJ '.'.'."." 

Hagerstown,  Md„ 

Wooster,  Ohio ..... 

Lackawanna,  N.Y „ 

Bessemer.  Ala " 

Warehouse;  Detroit  Mich  ...'.'.. 
Detroit  Mich 


30    Apr.    3.1973 

50    July   12.1973 

121     Apr.     3, 1973 


50 
190 

SO 

16 
100 

43 
9 

97 


14.1973 
29. 1973 
2.1973 
10. 1973 
2. 1973 
June  14. 1973 
July  23.1973 
July    17.1973 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


38  Troutdale.  Oreg 

7  Cornwells  Heights.  Pa. 

7  Temple.  Pa 

1  Wilmington,  Mass 


38 
37 
15 


542  Jan.  19.1973 

600. »  57  Mar.  15, 1973 

20  Aug.  2.1973 

90  Oct  8,1973 


1 

35 
28 


Fontana,  Calif „ 

Houston.  Tex 

Homestead  Works:  Homestead, 
Pa. 

Hudson,  Mass 

AsheviHe.  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


38  Martinez,  Calif 

34  Pittsburfc  Kans 

1  Ashton, R.I 

20  Ambridge,  Pa..  . 

20  Warehouse.  Pittsburgh,  P»" 

20  Hillsville,  Pa 


15 

356 

51 

'  18,  >  2 

105 

49 

11 
170 

50 
•310 

15 
100 


May  4, 1973 

May  11,1973 

Apr.  7,1973 

Dec.  271973 

Aug.  29, 1973 

Feb.  13.1973 

May  11,1973 

Nov.  16.1973 

Mar.  15. 1973 

June  8  1963 

May  29.1973 

Jan.  3. 1973 


9 
26 
38 
20 
20 


Newark,  N.J 

Warren,  Ohio 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Lewis  Works;  Groveton,  Pa. 
Lewis  Works,  Groveton,  Pa. 


26    Youngstown,  Ohio. 
7    Reedsville,  Pa 


8  Dec.  18.1973 

31  Sept.  19  1973 

14  July     5,1973 

1166  Apr.     4,1973 

M6  Do. 

21  Oct   25,1973 

60  Feb.  28,1973 


>  0.  4  T. 

such  employer  together  with  any  employee 
organization  representing  employees  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  any  industry  or  acttvlty 
affecting  conmierce;  or 

(2)  if  such  plan  is  established  or  main- 
tained by  any  employer  or  by  any  employer 
together  with  any  employee  organization  ^»w1 
if,  in  the  course  at  its  aotivltlae,  such  plan, 
directly  or  indirectly,  uses  any  means  or  in- 
slTuments  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  or  the  maUs. 

(b)  This  part  shaU  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan  If — 


(1)  such  plan  is  a  govemmeiital  plan  (as 
defined  in  section  3(33) ); 

(2)  such  plan  is  a  church  plan  (as  defined 
In  section  3(34))  with  respect  to  which  no 
election  has  been  made  under  section  aoi  (c) ; 

(3)  such  plan  Is  established  and  main- 
tained outside  the  United  States  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States; 

(4)  such  plan  is  a  supplementary  plan; 

(5)  such  plan  is  unfimded  and  is  main- 
tained by  an  employer  prUnarUy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  deferred  compensKtloD  for 
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a  aelact  group  of  mAn«gement  or  highly  com- 
pfliuated  employees; 

(0)  Buch  plAn  provides  contributions  or 
benefits  exclusively  for  a  sole  proprietor;  or. 
In  the  case  oT  a  partnership,  exclusively  for 
one  or  more  partners  each  of  whom  owns 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  either  the  capi- 
tal Interest  or  the  profits  Interest  In  such 
partnership; 

(7)  such  plan  has  not,  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
vided for  employer  contributions;  or 

(8)  such  plan  Is  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  fraternal  society,  order,  or  asso- 
ciation described  In  section  601(c)  (8)  or 
(8)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(c)  This  part  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan  if  the  plan  Is 
a  profit-sharing,  savings,  or  other  plan  which 
Is  an  Individual  accoiint  plan . 

(d)  This  part  shall  not  apply  to  a  plan 

(1)  the  plan  Is  funded  exclusively  by  the 
purchase  of  Individual  insurance  contracts, 

(2)  such  contracts  provide,  for  level  annual 
premium  payments  to  be  paid  extending  not 
later  than  the  retirement  age  for  each  In- 
dividual participating  In  the  plan,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  date  the  individual  be- 
came a  participant  In  the  plan  (or.  In  the 
case  of  an  Increase  In  benefits,  commencing 
at  the  time  such  Increase  becomes  effective), 

(8)  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are  equal 
to  the  benefits  provided  under  each  contract 
at  normal  retirement  age  under  the  plan 
and  are  guaranteed  by  an  Instirance  carrier 
(licensed  under  the  laws  of  a  State  to  do 
bualnefls  with  the  plan)  to  the  extent  pre- 
mlums  have  been  paid, 

(4)  premiums  payable  for  the  plan  year, 
and  all  prior  plan  years  \mder  such  contracts 
hare  been  paid  before  lapse  or  there  Is  re- 
instatement of  the  policy, 

(5)  no  rights  under  such  contracts  have 
been  subject  to  a  security  Interest  at  any 
time  during  the  plan  year,  and 

(8)  no  policy  loans  are  outstanding  at  any 
time  during  the  plan  year. 

rCNDINa   ACCOUNT 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Every  employee  pension  ben- 
efit plan  subject  to  this  part  shall  provide 
for  a  minimum  annual  level  of  contributions 
which  meets  the  minimum  funding  standard 
for  any  plan  year  to  which  this  part  applies. 
A  plan  to  which  this  section  applies  meets 
the  minimum  funding  standard  for  such 
plan  for  a  plan  year  if  at  the  end  of  which 
the  plan  does  not  have  an  accumulated 
funding  deficiency.  Ftor  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  "accumulated  funding  deficiency" 
means  for  any  plan  the  excess  of  the  total 
<tiarges  to  the  funding  standard  account 
for  all  plan  years  (beginning  with  the  first 
plan  year  to  which  this  part  applies)  over 
the  total  credits  to  such  account  for  such 
years. 

(b)(1)  Each  plan  to  which  this  part  ap- 
plies shall  establish  and  maintain  a  funding 
standard  accoimt.  Such  accoimt  shall  be 
credited  and  charged  solely  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

(2)  For  a  plan  year,  the  funding  standard 
account  shall  be  charged  with  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  normal  cost  of  the  plan  for  the 
plan  year. 

(B)  the  amounts  necessary  to  amortize  In 
eqiial  annual  Installments  (until  fully 
amortized)  — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on 
January  1,  1974,  the  unfunded  past  service 
IlabUlty  under  the  plan  on  the  first  day  of 
the  firrt;  plan  year  to  which  this  section 
^>pllee,  over  a  period  of  forty  plan  years, 

(U)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  comes 
Into  existence  after  January  1,  1974,  the 
Tinfunded  past  service  IlabUlty  under  the 
plan  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  plan  year 
to  which  this  section  applies,  over  a  period 
of  ttitrty  plan  years  (forty  plan  years  in  the 
case  of  a  multiemployer  plan) , 


(lU)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such  year, 
over  a  period  of  thirty  plan  years  (forty  plan 
years  in  the  case  of  a  mxiltlemployer  plan), 
and 

(Iv)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  experience  loss  (If  any)  under 
the  plan,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  plan  years 
(twenty  plan  years  In  the  case  of  a  multi- 
employer plan),  and 

(C)  the  excess,  if  any,  for  such  plan  year 
of 

(I)  the  annual  amount  which  would  be 
necessary  to  amortize  In  equal  annual  In- 
stallments from  such  year  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  present 
value  of  all  nonforfeitable  benefits  (com- 
puted using  appropriate  mortality  and  in- 
terest assumptions)  over  the  value  of  the 
plan's  assets,  over 

(II)  the  excess,  If  any,  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  computed  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  over  the  amount 
computed  under  paragraph  (3)(B). 

(3)  For  a  plan  year,  the  funding  standard 
account  shall  be  credited  with  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  considered  contributed  to 
the  plan  for  the  plan  year,  and 

(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  in 
equal  annual  Installments  (until  fully 
amortized)  — 

(I)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such  year, 
over  a  period  of  thirty  plan  years  (forty  plan 
years  in  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan), 
and 

(II)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  experience  gain  (If  any)  xmder 
the  plan,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  plan  years 
(twenty  plan  years  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
employer plan). 

(4)  Under  regulations   prescribed   by  th^ 
Secretary,  amounts  required  to  be  amortized 
under  paragraph    (2)    or  paragraph    (3),  as 
the  case  may  be — 

(A)  may  be  combined  Into  one  amount 
iinder  such  paragraph  to  be  amortized  over 
a  period  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
maining amortization  period  for  all  items 
entering  Into  such  combined  amount,  and 

(B)  may  be  offset  against  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  amortized  uuder  the  other  such 
paragraph,  with  the  resulting  amount  to  be 
amortized  over  a  perkxl  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  remaining  amortization  periods 
for  all  items  entering  Into  whichever  of  the 
two  amounts  being  offset  is  the  greater. 

(5)  The  funding  standard  account  (and 
Items  therein)  shall  be  charged  or  credited 
with  interest  at  the  appropriate  rate  con- 
sistent with  the  rate  or  rates  of  interest  used 
under  the  plan  to  determine  costs.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  pswagraph. 

(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  normal 
costs,  accrued  liability,  past  service  liabil- 
ities, and  experience  gains  and  losses  shall  be 
determined  under  the  funding  method  used 
to  determine  costs  under  the  plan. 

(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable  actuarial 
method  of  valuation  which  takes  into  ac- 
count fair  market  vahie  and  which  is  per- 
mitted under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(B)  The  value  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  which  U  not  in  default  as  to 
principal  or  Interest  may,  at  the  election  of 
the  plan  administrator,  be  determined  on  an 
amortized  basis  running  from  initial  cost  at 
purchase  to  par  value  at  maturity  or  earliest 
call  date.  Any  election  under  this  subp.\ra- 
graph  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide,  shall  apply  to  all  such  evidences  of 
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Indebtedness,  and  may  be  revoked  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  all  costs 
llabUitles,  rates  of  Interest,  and  other  factors 
under  the  plan  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  actuarial  aasimaptlons  which  meet 
the   requirements   of  section    104(a)  f4Up\ 

(1)  and  (11).  MtMO) 

(d)  If  the  funding  method  for  a  plan  is 
changed,  the  new  funding  method  shall  be- 
come the  funding  method  used  to  determine 
costs  and  llabUitles  xmder  the  plan  only  if 
the  change  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  If 
the  plan  year  for  a  plan  is  changed,  the  new 
plan  year  shall  become  the  plan  year  for  the 
plan  only  If  the  change  Is  approved  bv  th« 
Secretary.  '      ' 

(e)  (1)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
an  exi>erlence  gain  or  loss  occurs  wherever 
the  experience  of  the  plan  deviates  from  the 
projected  assumptions  sufficiently  to  require 
a  change  in  such  assumptions.  The  amount 
of  such  gain  or  loss  shall  be  caclulated  as  the 
Increase  (in  the  case  of  an  experience  loss) 
or  the  decrease  (in  the  case  of  an  experi- 
ence gain)  in  the  accrued  portion  of  the 
imfunded  llabUitles  of  the  plan  attributable 
to  such  change  in  the  assumptions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  regiUations  to  canr 
out  this  subsection. 

(B)  For  piuposes  of  this  subparagraph  (A) , 

(1)  a  change  in  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  in  other  retirement  beneflta 
created  under  Federal  or  State  law,  or 

(11)  a  change  In  the  definition  of  the  term 
"wages"  under  section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  a  change  In  the 
amount  of  such  wages  taken  into  account 
under  regulations  prescribed  for  purposes  of 
section  401(a)(6)  of  Buch  Code. 
results  in  an  incretise  or  decrease  In  accrued 
liability  under  a  plan,  such  Increase  or  de- 
crease shall  be  treated  as  an  experience  loss 
or  gain. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  deter- 
mination of  experience  gains  and  losses  and 
a  valuation  of  the  plan's  IlabUlty  shaU  be 
made  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
three  years,  except  that  such  determination 
shall  b©  made  more  frequently  to  the  extent 
required  in  particular  cases  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)(1)  If.  as  of  the  close  of  a  plan  year, 
a  plan  would  (but  for  the  appUcation  of  this 
paragraph)  have  an  accumulated  funding  de- 
ficiency In  excess  of  the  full  funding  limita- 
tion— 

(A)  the  funding  standard  account  shall  be 
credited  with  the  amount  of  such  excess,  and 

(B)  all  amounts  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)(B)  and  (3)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  which 
are  required  to  be  authorized  shaU  be  con- 
sidered fully  amortized  for  purposes  of  such 
paragraphs. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "full  funding  limitation"  means  the  ex- 
cess (If  any)  of — 

(A)  the  accrued  liability  (including  normal 
cost)  under  the  plan  (determined  under  the 
entry  age  normal  funding  method  if  such 
accrued  liability  cannot  be  directly  calcu- 
lated under  the  funding  method  used  for  the 
plan),  over 

(B)  the  lesser  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  plan's  assets  or  the  value  of  such  assets 
determined  under  subsection  (c)  (2) . 

ENroBCEME>fT  or  FUNDING  STANDARDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  When  the  pension  plan's  level 
of  funding  falls  to  meat  the  requirements  of 
section  302,  the  administrator  shall  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  bring  the  level 
of  funding  into  conformity  with  the  benefits 
offered  by  the  plan  and  are  consistent  with 
this  title.  He  shall  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  benefit  rlgh-^  of  all 
plan  participants  but  shall  first  make  secure 
the  Interests  of  those  participants  whose 
benefit  rights  have  become  nonforfeitable. 
The  administrator  sbaB  require  payn.ent  of 
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jay  contribution  required  under  the  plan; 
and  In  addition  he  is  specifically  authorized, 
where  necessary  (1)  to  undertake  to  seciu-e 
tddltional  levels  of  funding  from  the  spon- 
Bortng  employer  or  employers  to  the  full  ex- 
tent possible,  and  (2)  where  he  cannot  secure 
adequate  additional  levels  of  funding  (A) 
subject  to  section  203(f),  to  amend  the 
plan's  benefit  schedule  so  as  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  accrued  regular  retirement  bene- 
fits (whether  or  not  forfeitable),  (B)  to  sus- 
pend the  further  accumulation  of  regulsu* 
retirement  benefits  under  the  plan,  (C)  to 
suspend  or  terminate  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  and  (D)  to  take  any  other  action  in 
conformity  with  this  title  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  participants  to 
regulsir  retirement  benefits. 

(b)  When  a  plan  fails  to  meet  the  funding 
requirements  of  section  302  for  five  consecu- 
tive plan  years,  the  administrator  shall  (sub- 
ject to  section  203(f))  amend  the  benefit 
schedule  for  such  plan  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  accrued  liabilities  to  such  an  extent  as 
tB  necessary  to  bring  the  plan's  funding 
schedule  into  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  302(a) . 

(c)  Whenever  the  administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  funding  requirements  under 
section  302(a)  have  not  been  met,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  Secretary  and  each  participant 
within  sixty  days,  and  not  earlier  than  sixty 
days  or  later  than  ninety  days  after  such 
notification  he  shall  take  action  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  (unless 
the  Secretary  stays  his  proposed  action  un- 
der subsection  (d)  (2) ).  He  shall  Inform  the 
Secretary  and  each  participant  of  whatever 
action  he  prc^xxses  to  take  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b),  and  the  reason  for  such  action 
within  sixty  days  after  the  notice  under  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  notification 
required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  may — 

(1)  require  the  administrator  to  make 
sucti  additional  reports  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  to  fuUy  disclose  the  extent  of  the 
level  of  funding  of  the  plan,  the  adequacy  of 
protection  afforded  the  participants,  and  "the 
adequacy  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
administrator;  and 

(8)  stay  the  action  propoeed  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  the  administrator's  action  Is  not  fair 
and  equitable  to  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries, or  (after  notice  and  opportunity  to 
present  views)  order  the  administrator  to 
take  any  action  described  in  subsection  (a) . 
(b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  both. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  part  2  of  this  sub- 
title (other  than  section  203(f))  shall  not 
^)e  construed  as  prohibiting  any  action  au- 
thorized or  required  by  this  section. 

SPECIAL    DISTHIBUTION    AND    MZRGEIt 
EEQUISXMENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  pension  plan  to  which 
this  part  applies  may  merge  or  consolidate 
with,  or  transfer  its  assets  or  llabUitles  to. 
any  other  pension  plan  unless  each  partici- 
pant in  each  plan  would  receive  a  termina- 
tion benefit  immediately  after  the  merger, 
oonsoUdatlon,  or  transfer  which  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  termination  benefit  he 
would  receive  Immediately  before  the 
merger,  consolidation,  or  transfer. 

(b)  No  pension  plan  to  which  this  part 
applies  may  make  a  lump-sum  distribution 
of  the  present  value  of  nonforfeitable  pen- 
sion benefits  to  a  participant  or  beneficiary 
If  such  distribution  exceeds  the  termination 
benefit  he  would  receive  if  the  plan  termi- 
nated on  the  date  of  such  distribution. 

(c)  No  merger,  consolidation,  or  transfer 
of  assets  or  lia'bllltlee,  or  distributions  of 
uaets  to  any  participant  in  any  plan  year 
In  excess  of  $25,000,  may  be  made  by  any 
pension  plan  subject  to  this  part,  unless 
the  administrator  has  filed  an  actuarial 
(tatement    of    valuation    evidencing    com- 


pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion with  the  Secretary  no  less  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  such  merger,  consolidation, 
transfer,  or  lump -stun  distribution. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
participant's  termination  benefit  as  of  a 
partlctilar  time  Is  the  amount  a  participant 
would  receive  under  section  112  of  this  Act 
if  the  plan  were  terminated  on  such  date. 

XFFECTIVK    DATK 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  this  part  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  plan  years  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsectltjn  (c).  in  the  case  of  a  plan  in 
existence  on  January  1.  1974,  this  part  shaU 
apply  in  the  case  of  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1975.  In  any  case  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  such 
paragraph  shall  apply  if  (and  only  if)  its 
application  results  in  a  later  effective  date 
for  this  part. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  pur- 
suant to  one  or  more  agreements  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  coUectlve-bargaining 
agreements  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  one  or  more  employers,  and  which 
he  finds  (in  the  aggregate)  cover  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  participants  in  the 
plan,  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  December  31,  1976,  the  earlier 
of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such 
agreements  relating  to  the  plan  terminates 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  extension 
thereof  agreed  to  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act),  or 

(B)  December  31,  1980. 

but  In  no  event  shall  a  date  earlier  than 
December  31,  1976,  be  substituted. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
this  subsection,  with  respect  to  plan  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  before  the  first  plan  year  to 
which  (but  for  this  paragraph)  this  part 
would  apply  to  such  plan,  any  plan  In  effect 
on  January  1.  1974,  shall  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum level  of  contribution  equal  to  or  gp'eater  ■ 
than  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  normal  service  costs  for  such  year: 

(B)  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  accrued 
liability  (if  any)  times  the  interest  rate  used 
in  computing  such  liability  tmder  the  ac- 
tuarial cost  method  used  to  determine  such 
liability. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  effect  on 
January  1.  1974,  established  by  an  employee 
organization  and  financed  entirely  by  an 
allocation  of  dues,  this  title  shall  apply  to 
plan  years  beginning  more  than  seven  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  3  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKENOMENT  OFFXR8D  BT  MR.  DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  Page  75 
at  line  2,  strike  "of  1954"  replace  with  the 
following:  "or  1954;  or 

"(7)  such  plan  U  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  labor  organization  described  in 
section  601(c)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  such  plan  does  not  at  any  umw 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pro- 
vide for  employer  contributions." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  going  Into 
the  funding  section;  we  have  completed 
the  vesting  section.  Because  those  two 
sections  have  similar  if  not  identical 
language  In  title  n,  which  we  will  con- 
sider later,  but  which  will  not  be  subject 
to  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  whether  my  understanding  Is 
correct  that  in  the  agreement  between 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent.i  and  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  .  that 
joint  regulations  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  administration  of 
participation  in  vesting  and  funding,  and 
that  although  the  two  departments  will 
be  administering  in  this  area  they  will 
be  using  the  identical  regulations  for 
such  administration:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  also  ask,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
bill  provides  that  the  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  effective 
after  December  31,  1975,  only  if  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  in  approv- 
ing such  regulations  constitute  "agency 
action"  within  the  meaning  of  the  ad- 
ministrative procedure  provisions  of  tlUe 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  would  thus 
be  subject  to  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  section  553  of  that  title. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  notice  of  his  proposed 
action  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  to 
afford  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  Treasury  regulations 
which  he  proposes  to  approve. 

In  addition,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  our  commit- 
tee that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  ap- 
prove any  Treasury  regulation  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  bill,  or 
with  the  Labor  Department's  adminis- 
trative practice  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  the  bill. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes;  I  agree  that  that  Is 
correct,  and  it  is  the  imderstandlng  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  and  myself,  and  our  staff  mem- 
bers, that  that  Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  part  3? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paet  4 — Plan  Temcination  Insurance 
establishment  of  pension  insubancb  cob- 

PORATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Establishmznt. — There  is 
established  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corporation").  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  part  the  Cor- 
poration ShaU  be  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  (as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ), 
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of  fhe  Serf L^'^f  ^•'?!f7***°''  ""^  cUTBCtlon  poratlon  to  be  publUhad  In  the  Federal  Reg-  obligations  shall  be  treated  aa  pubUc  debt 

"'ii^S^:ZV:^^^.-'n..  BCM  oi  Dl-  ^^  °°*  T  '"""^  '""""'''■  transactions  of  the  United  Stater"*^  «*«''» 

rectom  of  the  Corporation  shaU  be  oompoMd  conditions  or  insttbanck  PaiMirrM  sohiboi^ 

Of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  two  officers  ®*^-  *°^-  '^^  Corporation  ahaU  insure  par-  sec.  406.   (a)   In  Gejixrai,.— The  CtorpOT*. 

or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  "clpanU  and  beneflclailee  of  plans  covered  tlon  shaU  prescribe  such  separate  schedule 

who  shall  serve  as  directors  at  the  pleasure  ^^'^*»  "^  P"^  against  the  loss  of  benefits  for  the  premiums  to  be  paid  by  slnale  em 

of  the  8«rretary.  Members  of  the  Board  shaU  i?"  a^^^^ed  ^  section  40fl)  which  arise  from  pioyer  and  multiemployer  pension  plans  as 

serve   without   compensation,   but   shall   bo  ®  complete  or  partial  termination  of  such  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  fimctlona 

reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ?^^'    **  determined    by    the   Secretary   of  under   this  part,   taking   Into   account  ths 

necessary  expenses  Incurred  \n  the  perform-  ^^5  in  accordance  with  sections  113,  411,  insiu-ance  coverage  to  be  provided  and  the 

ance   of   their   dutlaa    aa   men^bera   of   the  ^    °   '^^  ^*^'-  ^^'  purposes  of  this  part,  administrative  and  operational  costs  of  the 

Board.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  be  the  *  Par^al  termination  shall  not  be  deemed  to  Corporation. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  occurred  if .  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  (b)     Pkimiums    To    Be    Unifoem— The 

(c)  MKnwoa  or  Board.— The  Boaixl  of  Dl-  ^L  *^®  S«Jretary  pursuant   to  sections   112.  premium  rates  charged  by  the  CorporaUon 

rectors  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  its  Chair-  "  -          °^        *^^  ^*'  ^^  nonforfeitable  for  any  period  shaU  be  uniform  for  all  sinjtle 

man.  or  aa  otherwise  provided  by  the  bvlaws  '>«°«'lt»  »'  participant*  and  beneficiaries  to  employer  plana  Insured  by  the  Corporatbn 

of  the  Corporation  which  the  partial  termlnaUon  applies  con-  and  shall  bo  uniform  for  all  multiemployer 

Si«.  403.  (a)  In  Oenehal.— The  purpose  of  plan  tkbmination  insurance  ruNDs  (c)  Babis  fob  Sktin*  PHEiouifs.— 

ine  corporation  Is—  Fotjiis    EsTABLKSHim     t>ip  (1)    I»miAi.  premiumb.— Unleaa  a  revised 

te^LT^f^^^n^S^^'oA^ar  Se'nsTon  "^^  Co^^-U^n   i^lll  Tt^nS'^l''^^-?^^  ^JTiT  "^"^*'  '^'1^^°'^  ^'^^  ^^ 

to^e  Lnent  o^^  Sl^^rJ^^        ^  mlnatlon  Insurance  Funds.  The  Single  Em-  ^S^V^V^!!!^^  ^^^J"^^  '^^  P^  ^^"i 

tfclKS^d^e^cS^ir^r^S  SL\^S°^^rr^te^t^rSS:r  ^  (^  M?U^e  to  the  exce.,  if  any. 

Dla^  Si^                                          •" '"^^  Pl"«-    '^^    corporation    may    establish    a  nL^'^nfT*''*, '^^IIL  f   *?'- '*^^**'  *«  * 

y^  r^'lmlze  over  the  long  run  the  pre-  ^^''th^^sl.Xa^ur^  f^b^e^Td  U*  '^^^^^^^^^"^^to^^'i^^T'. 

s"Sn^"^   '^  "^'  corporation  under  JarbS o^?r  m^ limtS'^^frdl  STtiJ^o^s^.*?  T".  ^'  ^"^  ''  ^ 

section  406.  ^  provided  for  In  section  409.  No  trust  fund,  ^^^J^  ^"iSfi*  «^Ploy"  P^*^  and  shaU 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  established  by  or  under  this  subsection,  or  °?^  *'**^  °-°^f  P"  ceJ^^um  for  multlem- 

Corporatlon  la  authorised   to  provide  plan  benefits    Insured    thereunder,    may    at    any  ^,1"^^?:°?      ,     . 

termmatlon  Insurance  as  provided  In  this  time  be  merged  with  any  other  trust  fund  .„L,,^  t^  additional  charge  baaed  on  a  rate 

P«t  so  establish^  nor   may  the   assets  of  any  S?f  ^f*    *,*"  **»«  P5«»°*  ""^^^  «'  ^'  bene- 

(b)   Powna.— To  carry  out  the  foregoing  trust  fund  so  established  be  used  to  satisfy  fJ^^L'^^/r?!^  J^w^2^™**  <"  *"'^°«^ 

purpos^i,    the   Corporation    shall    have   the  llabUltles  with  respect  to   any  other  trust  J^,*^'**''^  *<»(»>)).  which  rate  ahaU  be  deter- 

usual  powers  conferred  on  a  nonprofit  cor-  fund  so  established.  All   amounts  received  ^«.J^?^**Y    '"  *°«^*  employer  aod 

poratlon  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Non-  directly  or   indirectly  as  premiums,  assess-  °^^ti««^P'oyer  plans. 

profit  Corporation  Act.   In  addition   to   any  ments,  or  fees,  and  any  other  money,  prop-  "^^^  ™**  'o*  ***•  artrilttnnal  charge  referred 

specific  power  granted   to  the  Corporation  erty.  or  assets  derived  from  the  operation  *°  ^  subparagraph  (B)  abaU  be  set  by  the 

elsewhere  In  this  part,  the  Corporation  shaU  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Corporation  for  every  year  at  a  level  (sepa- 

have  the  powers  approprtate  fund  as  determined  by  the  board  ^^^^  ^°'  single   employer   and   multlem- 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued.  In  Its  corporate  of  directors.  All  cUlma^  expenses,  and  pay-  P'oyc  Plans)  which  the  Corporation  eetl- 
name  and  through  Its  own  oounsel.  In  any  ments  pursuant  to  the  operaUon  of  the  Cor-  "^'•«  ^*^  y^eW  total  revenue  approximately 
court.  State  or  Federal:  poratlon  shall  be  paid  only  from  the  appro-  ^~,  *°  *^  *°**^  revenue  to  be  derived  by 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  its  prlate  fund  aa  determhied  by  the  board  of  ™«  CorpOTatlon  from  the  premiums  referred 
Board  of  Directors,  bylaws  and  rules  relating  -directors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec-  *°,r?  "yPParagr^h  (A), 

to  the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  the  exer-  tlons  404  and  405.  <^'    BxjmMjamu.  FizMnncs.— The  pre- 

else  of  all  other  rights  and  powers  granted  (b)   Investment  or  AnoOTrra  w  FmntB.—  J^"™   cl^*^*!   any  plan   for   Insurance  <a 

to  It  by  this  part:  Amounts  In  the  funds  may  be  Invested  In—  ^f  }*^^,f^^^  ^°"  **  Pro^K***  to  eectlon 

(3)  to  conduct  Its  business  (Including  the  (D  obligations  of  the  United  States.  k  if  ^zi  omatA  on  the  rtslt  Insured  and 
carrying  on  of  operations  and  the  malnte-  (2)  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  ~r  '•"f*^  "»  actual  and  projected  ex- 
nance  of  offices)  and  to  exerclae  aU  other  and  interest  by  the  United  SUtes,  and  perience  losses  Incurred  by  the  Corporation 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  part  (8)  other  assets  which  the  board  of  dl-  J?  regard  to  such  risks  as  determined  by  the 
in  any  State  without  regard  to  qualification,  rectors   of   the    Corporation    determines   by  f??^     ^■ 

licensing,  or  other  statute  In  auch  SUte  or  rule  or  by  law  to  be  permissible  investments  /   '  giubed  premium  acHEDtrLE.— The  pre- 

poimcal  subdivision  thereof;  and  which   are   not   inconsistent  with   the  ™^"™  "tee  appUcable  to  benefits  Insured 

(4)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  don-  other  provisions  of  this  part.  "^*'"  ^®*^'°**  409(b)  AaU  take  effect  In  ac- 
atlons  of.  or  otherwise  to  acqvUre,  to  own,  (c)  BoaaowiNO  ADTKoarrY.— The  Corpora-  <=^"***»^  with  the  foUowlng  table  for  any 
hold.  Improve,  use.  or  otherwise  deal  in  or  tlon  may  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ^  which  la  not  a  suocessor  plan  covering 
with,  and  to  seU.  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  ury  notes  or   other   obligations   In   an   ag-  ^™®  o^  "Ij  of  the  same  partldpante: 

lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  gregate  amount  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  -  k-         f*^  ,.*^       premium  rate  or  rates  shaU 

property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  In-  000,  In  such  forms  and  denomlnaUons,  bear-  multiplied  by  the  foUowlng  percentage: 

terest  therein,  wherever  situated;  Ing   such   naaturltlea,   and   subject   to   such  | In  percent] 

(5)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  Niunber  of  years  plan  In  effect* 

401(e),  to  elect  or  appoint  such  officers,  at-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  i                                                      '                     „ 

tomeys,  employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  re-  or  other  obligations  shaU  bear  interest  at  a         a                                       ■" S 

quired,  to  determine  their  quallflcatlons,  to  rate    determined    by    the    Secretary   of   the         3                                       " 2 

define  their  duties,  to  fix  thetr  salaries,  and.  Treastiry,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur-        4 '" Zl 

to  the  extent  desired,  require  bonds  for  them  rent   average    market   yield   on   outstanding         5                                         " ? 

axid  fix  the  penalty  thereof:  and  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States         «  orl^re im 

(0)  to  enter  Into  contivcta.  to  execute  In-  of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month                        " — 

stniments.  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  any  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  <*)  Value    o»    assets.— The    Corporation 

and    aU   other   acts   and   things   as   may   be  obligations   of   the   Corporation.   The  Secre-  ^^^^  adopt  rules  relating  to  the  valuation  of 

necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  conduct  of  Its  tary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall  purchase  any  notes  *  plan's  aaaets  for  premium  purposes  and 

business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  or  other  Issued  by  the  Corporation  vmder  the  ^"11  ^^  •  ^P7  of  such  rules  with  the  Secie- 

and  powers  granted  to  the  Corporation  by  preceding  sentence,  and  for  that  purpose  he  **"7-  To  the  extent  deemed  feasible  by  the 

tl^  part.  iB  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans-  Corporation,  such  rules  Shall — 

(e)  BTI.AWS. — Aa  soon  as  practicable  but  action  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu-  <*)  require  securltlea  for  which  an  avail- 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  rttlee  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  a**^*  market  exUts  to  be  valued  at  fair  mar- 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  bocu^  of  dlrec-  Act,  aa  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  '^**  ▼*!"•  or  the  average  of  fair  market  value 
tors  shall  adopt  Initial  bylaws  and  rules  re-  securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  as  "'•'■  ***•  •>«hteen-month  period  ending  with 
latlng  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur-  the  month  of  valuation. 
Corporation.  Thereafter,  the  board  of  dlrec-  chase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The  (B)  pannit  the  vahie  of  a  bond  or  other 
tare  may  alter,  supplement,  or  repeal  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry  may  at  any  time  evWenoe  of  Indebtedness  which  Is  not  In  de- 
exlstlng  byUw  or  rule,  snd  may  adopt  addl-  seU  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  fault  aa  to  principal  or  Interest,  to  be  deter- 
^^^^^Zt^ir^^  '^^f"  to  ttoe  as  acquired  by  him  under  this  sobswstlon.  All  mined  on  an  am^rtteed  basis  inning  from 
SSi  ^u^^T^^T^S.^^,  1  ^*^  redemptions,  purchases,  and  eales  by  the  Sec-  Initial  cost  at  purchase  to  par  valuTat  ma- 
Shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  bylaws  of  the  Cor-  retary  of  the  Treasury  o«f  such  notes  or  other  turlty  or  earllert  call  date  «  on  tte  bwlTof 
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the  commuted  value  of  the  future  Income  It 
vlU  produce  discounted  at  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est assumed  In  the  calculation  of  plan  Ua- 
bllltlee, 

(C)  require  other  assets  to  be  valued  on  a 
reasonable  and  consistent  basis  (which  takes 
into  account  fair  market  value  where  ap- 
plicable) . 

(5)  Present  value  or  insured  benxtit. — 
The  Corporation  shall  adopt  rules  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  a  plan's  insured  benefits  tor 
premium  purpoees  and  shall  file  a  copy  of 
such  rules  with  the  Secretary.  To  the  extent 
deemed  feasible  by  the  Corporation  such  rules 
shall— 

(A)  recognize  that  imder  this  title  a  com- 
plete actuarial  valuation  of  a  plan's  llabUltlee 
is  required  at  least  every  three  years,  and 
gbould  set  standards  for  acceptable  approxi- 
mation methods  to  be  used  for  Interim  yeaia, 
and 

(B)  require  that  the  present  value  of  In- 
■ured  benefits  be  calculated  iising  appro- 
priate rates  of  mortality  and  Interest  which 
vUl  result  In  equitable  treatment  as  between 
plana  in  similar  circumstances. 

(6)  Statement  of  compliance. — ^The  Cor- 
poration shall  require  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted which  contains  a  statement  by  an  en- 
rolled actuary,  as  defined  In  section  104(a) 
(4)  (C)  of  this  Act,  that  the  rules  of  the  Cor- 
poration have  been  complied  with  regarding 
the  calculation  of  any  premiums  under  this 
aectlon. 

(7)  Interest. — The  Corporation  may  re- 
quire that  Interest  at  appropriate  rate  or 
rates  be  charged  on  unpaid,  past  due,  pre- 
miums In  addition  to  premiums  otherwise 
calculated  under  this  section. 

(8)  Optionai-  trust  fund  peemiums. — The 
Corporation  shall  establish  rules  which  shall 
apply  to  the  premium  to  be  charged  for  plans 
to  which  the  Single  Employer  Optionai  Trust 
Fund  applies.  Such  rules  shall  Include  the 
foUowlng : 

(A)  The  Corporation  shall  require  each 
plan  to  make  an  election  whether  to  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  a  Primary  Trust  Fund 
plan  or  as  an  Optional  Trust  Fund  plan,  for 
premium  purposes  under  this  section  and 
for  purposes  of  the  employer  liability  pro- 
visions under  section  412,  at  the  later  of — 

(I)  three  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  part,  or 

(II)  the  date  the  plan  is  first  covered  under 
this  title.  (For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  plan  and  any  successor  plan  covering 
aome  or  all  of  the  same  participants  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  same  plan.) 

Such  election  by  a  plan  shall  be  irrevocable 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  rules  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  which  shall  be  consistently  and 
uniformly  applied  to  all  plans  making  such 
election. 

(B)  The  premiums  charged  plans  electing 
Optionai  Trust  Fund  treatment  shall  be 
based  upon — 

(I)  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  of  a 
plan  which  are  Insured  under  this  part,  and 

(II)  the  excess.  If  any,  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  clause  (1)  over  the  value  of 
the  assets  of  a  plan, 

and  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected experience  of  all  such  plans. 

(0)  The  Optional  Trust  Fund,  at  the  time 
plans  are  first  permitted  to  elect  such  option, 
shall  be  credited  with  that  portion  of  the 
premiums  and  Income,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  which  up  to  that  time  were  al- 
located to  the  Single  Employer  Optional 
Trust  Fund. 

REVISED    PBEMrUM    SCKEDUI.E    PROCEDURE 

Sec,  406.  The  Corporation  may  revise  any 
premium  schedule  In  order  to  charge  pre- 
mliuns  to  plans  Insured  under  the  Single  Em- 
ployer or  Multiemployer  Trust  Funds  In  a 
wanner  other  than  that  provided  In  section 
W5(c)(l),  whenever  It  determines  that  re- 


vised rates  are  necessary,  but  a  revised  sched- 
ule shall  apply  only  to  plan  years  beginning 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Congress  approves  such  revised 
schedule  by  a  concurrent  resolution  originat- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  order 
to  place  a  revised  premium  schedule  in  effect, 
the  Corporation  shall  transmit  the  proposed 
schedule,  Its  proposed  effective  date,  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  proposal  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves. 

COOPERATION  AND  A8SI8TANCX   OF 
GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  407.  Section  606(a)  of  this  Act  ahaU 
apply  in  carrying  out  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  in 
carrying  out  functions  of  the  Secretary. 

Ria>ORTS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  that  reports  which  are  filed  under 
sections  104  and  106  of  this  Act  by  plans  to 
which  this  part  applies  Includes  such  addi- 
tional Information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  part. 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Plans  Covered. — 

(1)  Mandatort  coverage. — Subject  to  sec- 
tion 416,  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  plan 
which — 

(A)  is  a  plan  covered  under  part  3  of  this 
subtitle  (Including  plans  covered  by  reason 
of  section  305(c)(1)),  and 

(B)  which  covers  more  than  twenty-five 
participants  (where  at  least  ten  have  ob- 
tained nonforfeitable  benefits)  at  all  times 
during  any  period  of  five  consecutive  plan 
years,  and 

(C)  which  has  a  vested  benefit  ratio  of  10 
per  centum  or  greater  when  the  conditions 
under  (A)  and  (B)  are  met.  For  purpoees  of 
this  subparagraph  vested  benefit  ratio  means 
the  value  of  assets  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 405(c)(5))  over  the  present  value  of 
insured  benefits  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 405(c) (6)). 

A  plan  once  covered  tmder  this  paragraph 
shall  continue  to  be  covered  except  as  pro- 
vided under  niles  set  by  the  corporation. 

(2)  Voluntary  coverage. — Subject  to  sec- 
tion 416,  the  Corporation  may  Insure  plans 
to  which  part  3  applies  (Including  plans 
covered  by  reason  of  section  805  (c)  (1) )  and 
which  are  registered  under  section  612  of 
this  Act  and  qualified  tmder  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  but 
which  are  not  otherwise  covered  under  this 
part  to  the  extent  that  such  plans  meet 
underwriting  Standards  (which  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  plans  In  the  aggregate  shall 
not  unreasonably  Increase  the  losses  Incurred 
by  the  Corporation  so  as  to  require  unrea- 
sonable Increases  In  the  premium  rates 
charged  plans  covered  under  paragraph  (1) ) 
as  set  forth  In  rules  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(3)  Trust  fund  status. — The  Corporation 
shall  Insure  covered  benefits,  as  determined 
In  this  section,  for  partlclpimts  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  single  employer  plans  and  shall 
pay  such  benefits  from  the  Single  Employer 
Trust  Fund,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  Corporation 
shall  insure  covered  benefits,  as  determined 
In  this  section,  for  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  multiemployer  plans  and  shall 
pay  such  benefits  from  the  Multiemployer 
Trust  Fund,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Benefits  Covered. — Subject  to  the 
limitations  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Corporation  shall  guarantee  the  payment 
of — 

(1)  any  rights  under  the  plan  In  a  regular 
retirement  benefit,  or  In  an  equivalent  bene- 
fit, which  were  nonforfeitable  (other  than  by 
reason  of  such  termination)  according  to 
the  schedule  In  section  303  In  effect  for  such 
plan  on  such  termination  date  (or,  if  earlier. 


the  disqualification  date  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  and 
(2)  any  contingent  rights  imder  the  plan 
to  benefits  which  are  ancillary  to  the  retire- 
ment benefits  If,  on  such  termination  date 
(or.  If  earlier,  such  dlsquallflcatlon  date), 
all  contingencies  (other  than  the  passage  of 
time)  on  which  the  payment  of  such  ancil- 
lary benefits  depends  have  been  satisfied. 

(C)    SUPPLEBIENTAL  INSURED  BENEFTTS. The 

Corporation  shall  undertake  a  study  to  de- 
termine under  what  conditions  losses  of  the 
plan  or  benefits  other  than  those  described 
In  aectlon  (b)  can  be  tnsttfed.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Corporation  determines  that 
losses  of  the  plan  or  additional  benefits  are 
Insurable,  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  Insurance  and 
the  premiums  charged  for  insuring  such 
benefits  or  against  such  losses  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  406(c) 
(3).  Such  additional  benefits  shall  not  be 
paid  from  the  Single  Employer  Trust  Fund 
or  the  Multiemployer  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Insurance. — The  rights 
of  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  a  plan 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  Corpcwatlon  shall 
be  insured  by  the  Corporation  only  to  the 
extent  that — 

( 1 )  such  rights  as  provided  for  In  the  plan 
do  not  exceed,  with  respect  to  benefits  in- 
sured under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  actuarial  value  of  a 
monthly  benefit  (with  no  ancillary  benefits) 
In  the  form  of  a  single  life  annuity  com- 
mencing at  age  65  equal  to  $20  per  month 
per  year  of  credited  service,  where  such  $20 
Is  kept  up-to-date  according  to  the  annual 
change  in  the  average  of  the  taxable  wages 
of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
first  calendar  quarter  of  the  calendar  year 
prior  to  which  the  determination  Is  made. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"year  of  credited  service"  shall  be  defined  in 
accordance  with  rules  set  by  the  Corporation 
which  shall  take  Into  account  the  manner 
In  which  a  plan  In  practice  credits  service  for 
benefit  p\irposes; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  right  of  one  or  more 
dependents  or  members  of  the  participant's 
family,  or  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  lump- 
sum survivor  benefit  on  account  of  the  death 
of  a  participant,  an  amount  no  greater  than 
the  amount  determined  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  clause  (A); 

(2)  the  plan  Is  terminated  more  than  five 
years  after  the  date  It  became  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  except  that  the  board  of 
directors  may  in  Its  discretion  authorize  in- 
surance payments  for  such  Eimounts  as  ooay 
be  reasonable  to  any  plan  terminated  in  less 
than  five  years  after  the  date  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  where — 

(A)  such  plan  has  been  established  and 
maintained  for  more  than  five  years  prior  to 
Its  termination: 

(B)  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  satisfied  that  during  the  period  the 
plan  wEks  not  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  It 
was  In  substantial  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  such  payments  will  not  prevent  equi- 
table underwTltlng  of  losses  of  nonforfeitable 
benefits  arising  from  plan  terminations 
otherwise  covered  by  this  title; 

(3)  such  rights  were  created  by  a  plan 
amendment  which  was  adopted  and  which 
took  effect  more  than  five  years  immediately 
preceding  termination  of  such  plan; 

(4)  such  rights  do  not  accrue  to  the  inter- 
est of  a  participant  who  Is  a  substantial 
owner  as  defined  In  paragraph  (g)  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan;  and 

(5)  the  maxlnlmum  guaranteed  benefit 
amoimts  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  effect  In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 
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The  guarantee  provided  by  this  part  shall 
be  the  following  percentage  of  the  max- 
imum guaranteed  benefit  amount  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1) : 

If  the  plan  has  been  In  existence  for — 

Leas  than  2  years 20 

At  least  2  but  less  than  3  years 40 

At  least  3  but  less  than  4  years 80 

At  least  4  but  less  than  5  years 80 

6  years  or  more 100. 

(e)  CxBTAiN  Successor  Plans. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d),  the  period  a  suc- 
cessor plan  has  been  In  effect  Includes  the 
period  during  which  the  predecessor  plan 
was  in  effect. 

(f)  MAXuiT7if  Amount  Patablx  Undkr 
Mors  Than  Oni:  Flak. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  no  per- 
son may  receive  any  amount  from  the  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  any  individual  if 
the  receipt  of  such  amount  would  cause  the 
aggregate  benefits  received  by  all  persons 
from  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  such 
Individual  to  have  an  actuarial  value  in 
excess  of  the  limitations  on  benefits  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  (determined 
as  of  the  date  of  the  most  recent  termina- 
tion of  a  plan  in  which  such  individual  was 
a  participant) . 

(g)  BKNxrrrs  Patablx  With  Respect  to 
Certain  Sttestantial  Owners  Not  Insured. — 

(1)  In  Oeneral. — ^No  benefit  payable 
tmder  this  title  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual who.  on  ajiy  day  during  the  plan  year 
in  which  the  plan  terminates  or  during  any 
of  the  five  Immediately  preceding  plan  years, 
was  a  substantial  owner  with  respect  to  such 
plan. 

(2)  Substantial  owner  deitnxo. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  "substantial 
owner"  means  any  individual  who — 

(A)  owns  the  entire  Interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business, 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership  Is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  either  capital  Interest  or  the  profits  in- 
terest In  such  partnership,  or 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  Corporation,  owns 
more  than  5  per  centum  in  value  of  either 

(I)  the  voting  stock  of  such  Corporation,  or 

(II)  all  the  stock  of  such  Corporation. 

(3)  Constructive  ownership. — For  pur- 
poees  of  paragraph  (2)(C),  the  constructive 
ownership  rules  of  section  1663(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  apply 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  1663 
(e)(30)(C)). 

(h)  Etfect  of  Plan  DisquAUncATioN. — 

(1)  In  General. — If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
any  plan  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  being  a  qualified  retirement  plan,  no 
tMneflts  accrued  under  such  plan  after  the 
disqualification  date  for'  the  plan  shall  be 
guaranteed  under  this  title. 

(2)  Disqualification  date. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "disqualification 
date"  means — 

(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  the  day  on  which  notice  of  the  deter- 
mination referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
mailed  to  the  employer,  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  determination  arising 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  plan,  the  day  on  which 
such  amendment  was  adopted. 

(3)  Special  rules. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply — 

(A)  If  the  determination  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  1b  erroneous,  and 

( B )  In  tlie  case  of  an  aznsn<Iinent  to  a  plan. 
If  Buch  amendment — 

(I)  Is  revoked  as  of  the  date  It  first  took 
effect,  or 

(U)  Is  modified  as  of  the  date  It  first  took 
effect   In  such  a  way  that  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  determines  that 

the  plan  Is  again  a  qualified  retirement  plan. 


reportable  events 
Sec.  410.  (a)  Report  of  Event. — Within 
thirty  day  after  the  plan  administrator  knows 
or  has  reason  to  know  that  a  reportable 
event  has  occurred,  he  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
portatlon  that  such  event  has  occurred. 

(b)  Occurrence  op  Reportable  Event. — • 
For  purposes  of  this  section  a  reportable 
event  occurs— 

(1)  DisQUALmcAnoN  of  plan. — When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
Issues  notice  that  a  plan  has  ceased  to  be  a 
qualified  retirement  plan  or  If  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  the  plan  is  not  in  com- 
pliance  with  this  title. 

(2)  Benefit  decreased.— When  an  amend- 
ment of  the  plan  Is  adopted  if,  under  the 
amendment,  the  benefit  payable  with  re- 
spect to  any  participant  may  be  decreased. 

(3)  Decrease  in  paiticipants. — When  the 
number  of  active  participants  la  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such  partici- 
pants at  the  beginning  of  the  plan  year,  or 
Is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  number 
of  such  participants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  plan  year. 

(4)  Termination  ukder  internal  revenue 
CODE. — When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  determines  that  there  htis 
been  a  termination  or  partial  termination  of 
the  plan  within  the  meaning  of  section  411 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(6)  Failure  to  Msirr  uinimum  funding 
STANDARDS. — When  the  plan  fails  to  meet  the 
minimum  funding  standards  under  part  3  of 
this  subtitle. 

(6)  Plan  unable  to  pat  benefits. — When 
a  plan  Is  unable  to  pay  benefits  thereunder 
when  due. 

(7)  Certain  distribttions  to  substantial 
OWNERS. — When  there  Is  a  distribution  under 
a  plan  to  a  participant  who  is  a  substantial 
owner  (within  the  meaning  of  section  243(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1964)   If — 

(A)  such  distribution  has  a  value  of  $10,- 
000  or  more; 

(B)  such  distribution  Is  not  made  by  rea- 
son of  the  death  of  the  participant;  and 

(C)  Immediately  after  the  distribution,  the 
plan  has  nonforfeitable  benefits  which  are 
not  funded. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  all  distribu- 
tions to  a  participant  within  any  twenty- 
four-month  period  shall  be  treated  as  one 
distribution. 

(8)  Certain  reports  and  hearings. — When 
a  plan  files  a  report  required  under  section 
204(c)  of  this  title  or  when  a  hearing  is 
held  in  regard  to  a  variation  to  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  601 
of  this  title. 

(9)  Other  events.^ When  any  other  event 
occurs  which  the  Corporation  determines 
may  be  Indicative  of  a  need  to  terminate 
the  plan. 

(c)  NonncATioN  mr  SxcsxrAmT  or  the 
Treasury. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Of  his  delegate  shall  notify  the  Corporation — 

(1)  whenever  a  reportable  event  described 
In  paragraph  (1),  (4),  or  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)    occurs,  or 

(2)  whenever  any  other  event  occurs  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  TVeaaury  or  his  delegate 
believes  Indicates  that  the  plan  Is  not  sound. 

(d)  Notification  by  Secret  art  of  Labor. — 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration— 

(1)  wherever  a  reportable  event  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  (5),  or  <8)  of  subsection 
(b)  occurs,  or 

(2)  whenever  any  other  event  oceurs  which 
the  Secretary  of  LAbor  beUeves  Indicates  that 

the  plan  Is  not  sound. 

TEauiNATiON  or  plan 

See.  411.  (a)  If  on  application  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  plan  insured  under  this  part, 

any  participant  in  or  beneficiary  of  such 

plan,  or.  on  his  own  motion,   the  Secretary 


determines  after  a  hearing  under  subsection 
(d)  that^- 

(1)  the  plan  has  not  met  the  minimum 
funding  requirement  of  section  301, 

(2)  the  plan  Is  unable  to  pay  benefits  when 
due,  or 

(3)  the  probable  long-run  loss  of  the  Cor- 
poration may  reasonably  be  expected  to  in- 
crease unreasonably  If  the  plan  is  not  termi- 
nated; 

he  may  order  that  th«  plan  be  terminated 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  employer  who  sponsors  a  plan 
which  Is  not  collectively  bargained,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  collectively  bargained  plan,  if  the 
employer  or  the  employee  organization  which 
are  parties  to  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  authority 
to  terminate  a  plan  insured  under  this  part, 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  such  plan  In 
accordance  with  subsection    (c). 

(c)  In  any  case  in  wblch  termination  of  a 
plan  is  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall,  after  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d),  provide  for 
termination  of  such  plan  in  whichever  of  the 
following  ways  he  determines  wlU  best  pro- 
tect the  interest  or  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries and  the  Corporation : 

(1)  He  may  order  that  the  Corporation 
asstime  the  assets  of  the  plan  to  distribute 
such  assets  in  accordance  with  section  lia 
(subject  to  section  601),  and  to  pay  insur- 
ance benefits  in  accordance  with  this  part. 

(2)  He  may  order  continuation  of  the  plan 
until  all  liabilities  are  satisfied,  with  sepa- 
rate administration  by  a  receiver  nominated 
by  the  Corporation  and  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  a  separate  receiver  is  appointed, 
no  benefits  may  accrue  or  become  nonfor- 
feitable after  the  date  of  termination,  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  imder  the  plan 
shall  not  be  limited  by  the  amovmt  of  insur- 
able benefits,  and  the  plan  may  be  ended 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  after  the  receiver  Is  ap- 
pointed If  the  Secretary  so  directs  after  a 
hearing  tmder  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  otAtr  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  assets  under  section  112  without 
ending  the  plan  under  paragraph  (1)  or  ^>- 
polntment  of  a  receiver  under  paragraph  (3) . 

(4)  He  may  order  an  alternative  method 
of  compliance  which  is  equitable  to  all 
concerned. 

(d)  The  hearing  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  commenced  upon  application 
of  a  plan  administrator,  any  participant  or 
beneficiary,  an  employer  or  other  plan  spon- 
sor, the  Corporation,  or,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Secretary,  such  hearing  shall  be  on  the  rec- 
ord, with  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heart 
by  all  Interested  parties.  The  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  give  due  regard  to  protecting  the 
Interests  of  the  Corpca^tlon  and  shall  take 
no  action  which  would  Jeopardize  the  equi- 
table underwriting  of  liabilities  of  other  pen- 
sion plans  by  the  Corp»oratlon  (or  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Corporation  specified  In  section 
402(a)  of  this  Act)  In  any  action  taken  un- 
der this  section. 

MANAGEMENT   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Transteh  or  Funds  to  thi 
Corporation. — ^The  Secretary  shaU  have  au- 
thority to — ■ 

(1)  transfer  the  funds  of  the  terminated 
plan  to  which  section  411  (c)  (1)  appUai 
to  the  Corporation  for  purposes  of  manage- 
ment, psyment  of  benefits  to  partlclpanti 
and  beneficiaries  and,  to  the  extent  neceesary 
for  such  payment,  liquidation;  and 

(2)  retain    outside    financial    advisors    or 

consultants  to  manage,  administer,  or  Invest 

the  funda  of  a  tennlnated  plan  to  wliich  sec- 
tion 411(c)  (1)  applies  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration subject  to  svcb  rules  and  gtUde- 
lines    as    the    Secretary    shall    determine. 

(b)   Othb  Alte»nativi8.— The  Secretary 

may  take  such  other  action  consistent  wltta 
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tctlona  which  may  be  taken  under  section 
411(c),  including  any  combination  of  the 
fotegolng,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
equitable  arrangements  for  payments  of 
vested  benefits  to  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  plan. 

functions  or  secretart 

Sk.  413.  (a)  Examination  or  thk  Cor- 
poration, Brc. — The  Secretary  may  make 
luch  examinations  and  lnsi>ectlon8  of  the 
Corpwatlon  and  require  the  Corporation  to 
furnish  such  reports  and  records  or  copies 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  consider  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  to  effectuate  the  piu^Kises  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reports  nou  the  Coeporation. — As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  written  report  relative  to  the  con- 
dtict  of  Its  business,  and  the  exercise  of  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  by  this  Act,  during 
gach  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include  fi- 
nancial statement  setting  forth  the  financial 
position  of  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of 
lUCh  fiscal  year  and  the  results  of  Its  opera- 
tions (including  the  source  and  application 
d  Its  funds)  for  such  fiscal  year  and  shall 
include  an  actuarial  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
pected operations  and  status  of  the  trust 
funds  over  a  future  period  of  no  less  than  6 
^ears  Including  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
actuarial  assumptions  and  methodology  used 
in  making  such  evaluation.  The  financial 
statements  so  Included  shall  be  examined  by 
a  Comptroller  General.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  such  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  such  comment  thereon  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

EMPLOTEB   LIABIUTT 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (e). 
where  the  employer  or  employers  contribut- 
ing to  the  terminating  plan  or  who  termi- 
nated the  plan  are  not  Insolvent  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act),  such  employer  or  employers  (or  any 
successor  in  Interest  to  such  employer  or  em- 
ployers) shall  b©  liable  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration for  any  insurance  benefits  paid  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
terminated  plan  to  the  extent  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  An  employer,  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  liable  for  reimbtiraement 
under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
100  per  centiim  of  the  present  value  of  em- 
ployer underfundlng  of  the  terminated  plan, 
as  of  the  date  of  such  termination.  In  no 
event,  however,  shall  the  employer's  liability 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  net  wcMrth  of 
Juch  employer.  For  ptrrpoees  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "present  value  of  employer 
underfundlng"  meems  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  aggregate  Insurance 
benefits  paid,  or 

(3)  the  present  value  of  accrued  benefits 
under  the  plan  less  the  sum  of  the  current 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  plan  plus  the  pres- 
ent value  of  expected  employee  contributions 
to  the  plan. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  employers.  Uable  under 
subsection  (a) ,  for  reimbursement  of  Insur- 
ance paid  by  the  Corporation,  Including  ar- 
rangements for  deferred  payment  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  periods  as  are  deemed 
equitable  and  appropriate. 

(d)  (1)  If  any  employer  or  employers  liable 
for  any  amount  due  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  the 
same  after  demand,  the  amount  (Including 

Interest)  shall  be  a  Uen  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  upon  all  property  and  rights 

m  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  belong- 
ing to  such  employer  or  employers. 

(3)  The  Hen  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
of   this    subsection    shall    not    be    valid    as 

against  a  lien  created  under  section  6321  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(3)   Notice  to  the  Hen  Imposed  by  para- 


graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  In 
a  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Cor- 
poration. Such  notice  shall  be  valid  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  regard- 
ing the  form  and  content  of  a  notice  of  Hen. 

(4)  The  Corporation  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  release  of 
any  lien  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(e)(1)  An  employer  who  elected  coverage 
under  the  Single  Employer  Optional  Trust 
Fxuid  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  liability 
under  this  section. 

(2)  No  employer  shall  be  liable  under  this 
section  by  reason  of  his  contributions  to  or 
sponsorship  of  a  multiemployer  plan. 

(f)     VOLtTNTAHT    CURTAILMENT    Or    PLAN. — 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  of  section  410  or  411  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  a  pension  plan  insured 
under  this  part  may  be  amended  so  that 
neither  accrued  benefits  nor  nonforfeitable 
benefits  will  accumulate  after  the  date  of  the 
amendment.  Such  amendment  shall  not  by 
Itself  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  termination  of 
such  plan  or  to  invoke  employer  liability 
except  where  the  plan  has  not  complied  with 
section  302  in  the  plan  year  In  which  the 
amendment  is  made  or  In  any  subsequent 
year. 

ALLOCATION  Or  ASSETS 

Sec.  416.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
employer  liability  under  section  414  and  the 
payments  and  distributions  to  be  made  under 
section  411,  If  any,  the  Secretary,  the  plan 
administrator,  the  Corporation,  or  the  re- 
ceiver, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  such 
calculation  or  distribute  such  assets  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  112  (subject  to  any 
variance  under  section  501 ) . 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  In  General. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  ( b ) ,  this  part  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Terminations. — Premiums  and  bene- 
fits payable  under  this  part  as  a  resiilt  of 
plan  terminations  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  plan  years  beginning  after  June  1,  1974, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  multiemployer 
plan,  this  part  shall  become  effective  for  the 
first  plan  year  to  which  part  3  becomes  effec- 
tive by  operation  of  section  305(b)  (2). 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  4  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ERLXNBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlxnborn: 
Page  113,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lov/s  down  through  line  22  on  such  page  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Establishmxnt. — ^There  Is 
hereby  established  a  government  coiporatlon 
to  be  known  as  the  Pension  Benefit  Insurance 
Corporation  (hereinafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation") . 

(b)  Board  of  Directors. —  (1)  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  a  board  of  directors  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part,  shall 
determine  the  policies  which  shall  govern  the 

operations  of  ttoe  Corpioratlon.  The  board 
shall    consist    of    nine    mdlvlduals    who    are 

Citizens  Of  the  United  States.  One  iOncUx 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 

among  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ijabor,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 

the  Secretary,  and  shall  serve  as  chairman  of 

the  board.  The  remaining  directors  shall  be 
appomted   by   the   President   of   the   United 


States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  have  the  following 
qualifications : 

(A)  Three  shall  have  had  experience  serv- 
ing with  employers  In  the  administration  or 
maintenance  of  private  pension  plans,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  multiemployer 
pension  plan  field. 

(B)  Three  shall  have  had  experience  serv- 
ing with  labor  organizations  in  the  admin- 
istration or  maintenance  of  private  pension 
plans,  one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  multi- 
employer pension  plan  field. 

(C )  Two  shall  be  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  shall  have  had  experience 
m  the  administration  or  maintenance  of  pri- 
vate pension  pltms. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  a  director  (other 
than  a  director  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor)    shall  be  six  years;  except  that — 

(A)  of  the  directors  first  appointed,  two 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  which  expires 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
which  expires  four  years  after  such  date,  and 
three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  which  ex- 
pires six  years  after  such  date,  as  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  and 

( B )  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  pro\'lded  in  subparagraph 
(B) ,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formeuice  of  duties  vested  in  the  board. 

(B)  Members  of  the  board  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on  ac- 
count of  their  service  on  the  board. 

(C)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Corporation,  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  in- 
termittently in  the  Oovemment  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  ti»»  United  States  Code. 

Page  113,  insert  after  line  25,  the  following: 
(d)  Advisory  Bo AED. — ( 1 )  The  Corporation 
shall  have  an  advisory  board  which  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
(for  terms  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors) 
in  the  following  manner:  One  shall  have  had 
experience  Iq  the  Insurance  Industry,  one 
shall  have  had  experience  serving  In  the 
corporate  trust  field,  one  shall  be  a  qualified 
public  accountant  (as  defined  in  section 
104(a)(3)(C)  of  this  Act),  one  shall  be  an 
enrolled  actuary  (as  defined  In  section  104 
(a)(4)(C)  of  this  Act),  one  shall  have  had 
experience  in  the  mvestment  management 
field,  and  two  shall  have  experience  In  the 
technical  aspects  relating  to  private  pension 
plans.  All  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  from  among  persons 
recommended  by  organizations  in  the  re- 
spective fields  of  which  at  least  three  shall 
be  recommended  by  labor  organizations. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
board  to  advise  the  board  of  directors  with 
resi>ect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  function 
of  the  board  of  directors  undsr  this  part, 
and  to  submit  to  the  board  of  directors 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto.  The 
advisory  board  shall  meet  at  such  times  aa 

requested  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
be    compenBa'ted    as    provided    In    byla^vs    of 

the  Corporation. 

Page  121,  Strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 

follows  down  through  line  30  aa.  page  132. 
and    Insert    in    Ueu    thereof    the    foUowlng: 

(3)  Value    of    assets. — ^The    Ocaporatlon 

shall  adopt  rules  relating  to  the  valuation 

of  a  plan's  assets  for  premium  purposes.  Tha 
Corporation    shall    adopt    such    rules    after 
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oonstderlng  recommendAtlona  of  the  advi- 
sory board  and  rvoonuxiendatlona  made  by 
actiiarlal  organlEatloiu  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Such  nilM  adoptad  by  the  Corpora- 
tion ahail  require  that  assets  tor  a  plan  be 
valued  on  a  reasonable  and  consistent  basis 
which  wlU  result  In  equitable  treatment  as 
between  plans  In  similar  circumstances. 

(4)     PKESENT    VALT7K    OT   mBTTRXD    BKNXITT. 

The  Corporation  shall  adopt  rules  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  a  plan's  Insured  benefits 
for  premium  purposee.  The  Corporation  shall 
adopt  such  rules  after  considering  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  board  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  actuarial  (wgantza- 
tlons  and  other  Interested  parties.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  take  Into  account  that  under 
this  tlUe  a  complete  actuarial  valuation  of 
a  plan's  liabilities  is  required  at  least  every 
three  years,  and  shoiild  set  standards  for 
•coeptable  approximation  methods  to  be 
used  for  interim  years. 

Page  123.  line  ai.  strike  out  "(«)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

P»ge  123.  line  3,  strike  out  "(7) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  therwof  "(6)".  «  "»«i. 

Page  123,  line  7,  strike  out  "(8) "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Page  126.  line  12,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  126.  line  14.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  141,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  3  on  page  143. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  414.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  this  section  applies 
in  the  case  of  any  complete  or  partial  plan 
termination — 

(A)  of  a  plan  Insured  under  this  part,  and 

(B)  which  gives  rise  to  (1)  an  assumption 
of  the  assets  of  such  pUn  by  the  corporation 
undw  section  411(c)(1).  or  (U)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  under  section  411(c)  (2), 
or  (Ul)  an  alternative  method  of  compliance 
tmder  section  411(c)(4). 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of— 

(A)  a  partial  termination,  if  all  non- 
forfeitable benefits  of  participant*  and  bene- 
ficiaries to  which  the  partial  termination 
applies  continue  as  obligations  of  the  olan. 
or  »■    — 

(B)  a  partial  or  complete  plan  termination 
to  the  extent  of  any  llabUlty  arising  out  of 
the  Insolvency  of  an  Insurance  company 
which  was  Uoensed  under  the  laws  of  a  SUte 
to  do  business  with  the  plan. 

(8)  An  employer  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  any  payment  with  respect  to  any  lla- 
bUlty imder  tWs  section  at  any  time  at  which 
be  Is  Insolvent  (determined  under  section 
1(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  but  without 
regard  to  llabUlty  under  this  section). 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
In  the  case  of  a  pUn  termination  to  which 
this  lectlon  appUes,  if  on  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  the  plan  all  nonforfeitable  bene- 
fits of  aU  partlclpanU  under  the  plan  were 
accrued  by  reason  of  service  with  one  em- 
ployer, such  employer  shall  be  lUble  to  the 
Corporation  only  for  the  foUowlng  amounts: 

(1)  (A)  If  the  Corporation  mmitw^  the  as- 
sets of  the  pUB  under  section  411(c)(1)  of 
this  Act,  the  employer  sbaU  be  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  inesni  of— 

(1)  60  peroant  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
employer,  or 

(U)  the  amoimt  by  which  the  preeent  value 
of  insured  benefits  required  to  be  distributed 
under  section  409  to  parttctpants  and  bonefi- 
^artea  exceeds  that  part  of  the  current  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  plan  allocable  to  such 
Uisured  benefits  according  to  section  416. 
Valuation  of  employer  net  worth,  plan  Ua- 
bUtlea.  and  plan  aaseta  ahaU  be  made  as  of 
the  date  of  termlnatloln  of  the  plan  or  as  of 
ra^ other  date  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  punuant  to  section  411(c)  (4).  Net 
worth   shall   be   determined   In    accordance 


with  rules  of  the  Corporation  (which  shall 
reflect  generally  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples) . 

(B)  An  employer  may  elect  to  pay  his 
llabUlty  under  this  paragr^>h  in  annual  iq. 
stallments  eqiial  in  each  year  to  the  amotmt 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  divided 
by  the  preeent  value  of  an  annuity  certain, 
using  a  fifteen-year -payment  period  and  the 
Interest  rate  used  to  compute  present  value 
of  benefits  imder  subparagr^>h  (A)  (U) .  "Hie 
Corporation  may  permit  the  employer  to 
make  such  other  arrangements  for  deferred 
payment  on  such  tenns  and  for  such  periods 
as  the  Corporation  deems  equitable  and  t»>- 
propriate. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  appoints  a  receiver 
under  section  411(c)  (2),  the  employer  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  In  each  year  beginning  after 
termination  of  the  plan  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  minimum  contribu- 
tion the  employer  wpuld  have  been  required 
to  make  under  section  802  with  respect  to 
nonforfeitable  benefits  for  such  year  had  the 
plan  not  been  terminated  (assuming  no  In- 
crease In  nonforfeitable  benefits  after  ter- 
mination of  the  plan) ,  or 

(B)  the  aggregate  amoxmt  which  would 
have  been  required  to  be  charged  under  sec- 
Uon  302(b)(2)(B)  (less  any  amount  credited 
under  section  302(b)(3) B))  for  such  year 
with  respect  to  nonforfeitable  benefits  (as- 
suming that  the  present  value  of  such  bene- 
fits is  fixed  as  of  the  date  of  termination) . 

(3)  The  employer  shaU  be  liable  for 
amount  which  is  spedfled  under  an  alter- 
native method  of  cotopl  lance  approved  ac- 
cording to  a  proceeding  under  section  411  (c) 
(4),ir— 

(A)  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  such 
amount,  or 

(B)  the  present  value  of  such  amotmt  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A). 

Page  143,  line  4,  strike  out  -(2)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Page  143.  Insert  after  line  6  the  foUowlng: 

(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  in  the  case  of  a  termination 
to  which  this  section  applies  of  a  plan  which 
has  elected  coverage  under  the  Single  Em- 
ployer Optional  Trust  Pimd.  an  employer  wtio 
employed  a  participant  under  such  plan  shall 
be  liable  to  the  Corporation  imder  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  reason  of  termination  of  such 
plan  only  if  the  termination  did  not  occur 
becavise  of  substantial  economic  losses  of 
the  employer  which  would  tend  to  lead  to 
Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  (defined  in  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Oorjwratitm  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary) . 

(2)  If  during  the  fUteen-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  termination,  the 
employer  (A)  maintains  a  pension  plan 
which  covers  any  participant  who  1b  covered 
by  the  terminated  plan.  (B)  establWhee  an 
employee  benefit  plan  which  covers  any  par- 
ticipant who  Is  covered  by  the  terminated 
plan,  or  (C)  Increases  benefits  by  reason  of  a 
plan  amendment  under  an  en^jloyee  benefit 
plan  which  covers  any  participant  who  U 
covered  by  the  terminated  plan,  then  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  for  the  remainder 
of  such  fifteen-year  period  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
been  obligated  to  pay  (but  for  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  during  such  period  (de- 
termined in  the  case  to  which  subsection 
(b)  (1)  applies  as  if  the  employer  had  made 
the  election  refered  to  in  subsection  (b)  (1) 
(B)).  If  a  proceeding  for  reorganization  U 
commenced  under  chapter  10  or  11  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  an  employer, 
such  employer  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any 
liability  under  this  paragraph. 

Page  143,  line  7,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  f  •) ". 

Page  143,  Insert  after  Une  16  the  foUowlng: 

"  (f )    COBPOKATION  To  BaVK  STATUS  0»  OXN- 
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EKAL  CaxorroB. — The  Corporation  shaU  hav* 
the  status  of  a  general  creditor  with  respect 
to  the  llabUlty  of  the  employer  under  thii 
section  except  that  other  general  credlton 
whose  clalnxs  accrued  prior  to  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  plan  shaU  have  prefer- 
ence over  any  claims  made  piirsuant  to  tha 
terms  of  this  part." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  mui. 
Ing),  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Evidently  a  quorum  U 
not  present.  The  call  will  be  takra  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  62] 

Baker  Gettys  Nichols 

Blatnlk  Gray  PoweU,  Ohio 

Hoggs  Green,  Dreg.  Rees 

Boland  Hansen,  Wash.  Reid 

Brasco  Hubert  Roberts 

Brown,  Mich.  Ichord  Rooney,  N.T. 

BroyhlU,  N.G.  Jones.  Tenn.  Rostenkowikl 

Burton  Karth  Satterfleld 

Camp  Kemp  Slkes 

Carey.  N.Y.  Kluczynskl  Slsk 

Carney,  Ohio  MaUUard  Stanton, 

Crane  Martm,  Nebr.         James  V. 

Davis,  Ga.  Michel  Stephens 

Davis.  Wis.  Mills  Stokes 

DlngeU  MltcheU,  Md.  Stuckey 

Ksch  Moorhead,  Pa.  Sullivan 

Foley  Moss 

Prellnghuysen  Murphy,  N.T. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pulton,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  2,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  tjieir  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  380  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  point  of  order  was  made,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  had  been  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Clliairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered  and 
which  has  been  considered  as  read  was 
submitted  to  Chairman  Ullman  and 
Clliairman  Dent  a  few  days  ago,  so  that 
I  know  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  amendment.  I  think  there  has 
also  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
Members  generally,  because  I  am  advised 
that  many  lobbyists  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  have  been  contacting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  does  several  things,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  board  that  would  operate 
the  termination  insurance  corporatloa 
In  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee,  the  corporation  is   estabUsbed 
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within  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  two  of  his  em- 
ployees would  constitute  the  board  to 
operate  the  pension  Insurance  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  I  think  is  quite  reasonable.  I 
tblnk  it  is  in  line  with  decisions  the^ 
Congress  has  made  in  the  past  for  the* 
governing  bodies  of  similar  institutions. 
My  amendment  would  provide  for  a  nine- 
member  board;  three  representing  em- 
ployees, three  representing  employers, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  be  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  other  two 
would  be  representatives  of  the  general 
public. 

This  gives  us  a  nine-member  board,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  that  tie  between 
the  corporation  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Decisions  made  by  either  the 
insurance  corporation  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  imder  funding  standards, 
and  so  forth,  would  have  an  Interaction 
one  on  the  other. 

So,  I  want  to  maintain  that  close  rela- 
tioiuiiip  between  the  corporation  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  but  I  think  it  Is 
totally  unwise  to  put  the  entire  decision- 
making in  the  hands  of  a  political 
appointee;  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  thne  in  history 
when  so  many  have  argued  that  the 
Presidency  has  gotten  too  much  power, 
that  the  President  has  taken  unto  him- 
self too  much  power,  I  think  it  would  be 
totally  imreasonable  for  us  to  create  a 
corporation  such  as  this  and  give  to  an 
appointee  of  the  President  the  sole 
power  of  deciding  what  to  do  with  this 
insurance  corporation. 

Under  the  concept  of  the  committee 
bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that  assets 
acquired  by  the  insurance  corporation 
would  most  likely  be  liquidated;  liqui- 
dated immediately  or  soon  after  their 
acquisition.  This  would  be  very  poor 
management.  The  new  corporation  would 
bMome  the  owner  of  the  assets  of  a 
defunct  pension  trust,  of  stocks,  bonds, 
investments  in  the  private  security 
market  which  would  be  then  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Insurance  corporation. 

It  is  not  imreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  after  a  few  years  of  operation,  a 
few  of  those  large  pension  plans  might 
terminate  Eind  the  assets  be  taken  over 
by  the  insurance  corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  if  he  were  managing 
the  corporation,  would  have  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  assets  in  that  corpora- 
tion. Now,  if  he  were  forced  to  liquidate 
those  assets  up>on  suMiuirlng  them,  it 
would  probably  be  at  a  time  when  the 
market  was  depressed,  that  is.  when  the 
company  probably  would  be  defunct  and 
the  pension  plan  would  terminate. 

If  he  was  forced  to  liquidate  at  that 
time,  he  would  not  realize  from  those 
assets  what  he  should  realize.  So  forc- 
ing the  Insurance  corporation  to  liqui- 
date assets  would  be  a  very  bad  tbtng 
from  the  standpoint  of  management. 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  manage  them. 
Invest,  rchivest,  and  do  those  things  that 


would  be  equivEdent  to  wise  manage- 
ment, we  would  find  a  political  appointee 
making  decisions  as  to  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  assets  in  the  private  market. 
It  could  have  a  great  impact  on  that 
private  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
establish  the  principle  that  the  assets 
should  be  managed  free  from  the  po- 
litical decisionmaking  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  would  be  done  under  the 
determinations  of  this  board,  which  has 
on  it  representatives  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, Oovemment,  and  the  general 
public. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, to  see  that  when  this  pension 
insurance  corporation  is  established,  it 
is  managed  in  the  proper  fashion.  I  see 
no  reason  for  this  Congress,  particu- 
larly at  this  point  in  history,  to  invest 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and,  there- 
fore, tangentially  in  the  President  the 
right  to  make  these  decisions,  decisions 
that  could  drastically  affect  the  private 
securities  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  If  it  is,  I  think  the 
bill  will  be  vastly  Improved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  cMr. 
ERLENBORN)  has  cxplred. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tmd  point  out  the  fact  that 
I  think  he  has  undertaken  to  amass  a 
degree  of  knowledge  that  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  Member  in  this  Chamber  in  what 
is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex subjects  to  come  before  this  body. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  demon- 
strated in  the  debate  thus  far  £tnd  in  his 
explanation  of  this  amendment  that  he 
is  possessed  of  the  kind  of  expertise  that 
is  needed  to   advise   and   consult  with 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  legislation. 
I  support  tiie  gentleman  in  the  amend- 
ment he  has  just  offered.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  &s  he  has  said,  to  restructure  this 
board  along  lines  so  that  both  labor  and 
management,  as  well  as  the  public,  are 
all  three  represented  in  the  very  impor- 
tant business  of  administering  this  pen- 
sion reinsurance  fund  is  not  a  radical 
proposal.  It  is  one  that  is,  rather,  de- 
signed to  do  equity  to  all  of  the  parties 
involved  and  the  general  public  as  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man for  making  what  I  think  is  a  very 
constructive  amendment  to  the  bill,  and 
one    which    I    certainly    hope    will    be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlxnboeh). 
Under  the  substitute  bill  now  before  us, 
specifically,  part  4  of  H.R.  12906,  a  pen- 
sion benefit  guaranty  corporation  is  es- 
tablished administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  with  a  board  of  directors  con- 


sisting of  the  Secretary  and  two  oflQcers 
or  employees  of  his  department.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation  is  to  insure  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  covered 
plans  against  losses  resulting  from  par- 
tial or  complete  plan  termination.  This  is 
done  through  the  creation  of  two  insur- 
ance funds,  one  for  single-employer  plans 
and  the  other  for  multiemployer  plans. 
At  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  a  third 
fund  may  be  established  for  those  plans 
wishing  to  pay  a  higher  premium  in  re- 
turn for  no  employer  liability  for  lost 
benefits  due  to  plan  termination. 

Under  this  provision,  all  plsms  with  26 
or  more  participants  would  be  required 
to  join  the  corporation.  All  vested  bene- 
fits of  participants  would  be  insured  at 
up  to  $20  a  month  times  the  years  of 
service,  though  full  payment  of  the  max- 
imum is  not  guaranteed  if  the  plan  at  the 
time  of  termination  has  not  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  for  at  least  5  years. 
The  premium  payments  would  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  but  could  not  exceed  0.1 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  plan's  vested  benefits 
exceed  the  value  of  the  plan's  assets.  In 
the    event    of    termination,    the    total 
amount  of  insurance  to  be  paid  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  plan's  sis- 
sets  and  its  unfunded  vested  liabilities 
owed  at  the  time  of  termination.  If  em- 
ployers are  not  insolvent  at  the  time  the 
plan  Is  terminated,  they  may  be  required 
to  reimburse  the  fund  for  100  percent  of 
the  insurance  payment,  up  to  50  percent 
of    their   net   worth.    There    would,    of 
course,  be  no  such  liability  if  the  em- 
ployer had  chosen  to  pay  a  higher  pre- 
mium into  the  optional  insurance  fund. 
The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  is  aimed  at  correct- 
ing some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  proposed  corporation  and  at 
establishing  certain  safeguards  against 
potential  abuses  of  the  termination  in- 
surance program;  in  short,  a  more  work- 
able plan  which  will  not  discourage  the 
creation  of  new  pension  plans  or  the  im- 
provement of   existing  plans.   For  one 
thing,  the  Erlenbom  alternative  would 
restructure  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation.  Rather  than  consisting  of 
three  Labor  Department  representatives, 
the  board  would  consist  of  iiine  members, 
three  representing  labor,   three  repre- 
senting management,  two  representing 
the  general  pubhc — all  appototed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.   The  ninth  member,  who 
would  serve  as  chairman,  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  reason  for  this 
restructuring  is  most  sound  and  rationale 
in  my  opinion.  The  existing  bill,  in  my 
opinion,   would   concentrate   too   much 
power   In   the   hands   of   political  ap- 
pointees who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
responsibly  serve  the  best  interests  of 
participants.  In  addition,  this  three-man 
labor  board  would  t)e  in  a  position  to 
make  Investment  decisions  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  private  sector.  The 
Erlenbom    alternative,    on    the    other 
hand,  would  be  more  representative  of 
the  haterests  of  the  participants,  and,  I 
think,  this  should  be  the  primary  tater- 
est  of  such  a  board. 
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The  Erlenborn  amendment  would  also 
protect  against  abuse  of  the  optional  ac- 
count in  the  present  bill  which  allows  an 
employer  to  escape  all  liability  in  the 
event  of  a  plan  termination.  As  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  employers  will  be 
tempted  by  this  provision  to  take  the 
higher  premium,  terminate  the  plan,  even 
though  not  forced  to.  and  thus  dump  all 
liability  on  the  corporation.  The  Erlen- 
born amendment  proposes  a  modified 
employer  liability  provision  to  insure 
against  such  abuses.  Under  this  amend- 
ment an  employer  paying  the  higher  pre- 
mium could  not  escape  all  liability  for 
termination  if  he  continues  in  business 
and  has  no  valid  reason,  such  as  substan- 
tial economic  loss,  for  terminating  his 
plan.  '^ 

In  addition,  the  Erlenborn  alternative 
would  allow  for  alternatives  to  having 
the  corporation  liquidate  the  assets  of  a 
terminated  plan  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
Invest  in  the  private  sector.  Under  the 
alternative,  a  receiver  or  trustee  could  be 
appointed  to  administer  the  plan,  or,  the 
corporation  could  assimie  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  plan  and  manage  these 
as  part  of  the  total  assets  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Erlenborn  amendment.  I  think  it  offers  a 
more  reasonable,  representative,  and 
worlcable  approach  to  the  complex  issue 
of  termination  insurance. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  also  like  to  Join  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  makes  good 
sense,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  provide  a  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive pension  plan  system  by  adopting  the 
great  majority  of  the  provisions  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  encouraging  to  realize 
that  the  years  of  work  and  effort  by  both 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
about  to  receive  mjproval.  This  is  clearly 
the  most  Important,  most  comprehensive 
proposal  the  Congress  has  ever  con- 
sidered in  the  area  of  pension  plan 
legislation. 

While  KM.  12906  adheres  to  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  improving  private  pen- 
sion plan  operation  to  insure  their  con- 
tinued growth  to  retirement  security 
and  protection  of  promised  benefits 
there  Is  one  area — plan  termination  in- 
surance—where further  improvement  is 
needed.  In  recognition  of  this  real  need 
I  support  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Erlenborn  amendment  which  provides 
the  needed  change  in  the  termination  in- 
surance program  outlines  in  HJl.  12906 
The  Erlenborn  amendment  calls  for  a 
balanced  board  of  directors  of  the  non- 
profit insurance  corporation,  with  equal 
representation  from  employers  and 
union  groups,  plus  the  general  public 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  recog- 


nizes the  fact  that  a  workable  plan  must 
include  active,  informed  and  professional 
board  members  who  have  been  directly 
involved  with  and  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  private  pension  plan  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  the  Erlenborn  amendment 
would  tend  to  avoid  the  kind  of  exces- 
sive regulation  that  would  jec^ardlze 
the  growth  and  contribution  of  pension 
plans.  A  balanced  board  with  the  power 
to  promulgate  bylaws  affecting  all  plans 
will  insure  that  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing full  review  of  the  need  for  additional 
regulation  with  full  and  complete  rec- 
ognition of  the  impact  on  private  plans. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Erlenborn  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
In  the  time  remaining  to  me,  let  me 
make  one  additional  point.  There  is  an- 
other part  of  this  amendment,  one  that 
would  change  the  employer  liability  and 
the  optional  account  that  is  provided  in 
the  committee  bill. 

The  committee  bill  would  aUow  the  in- 
surance corporation  to  set  up  a  second 
optional  account,  with  a  higher  premium, 
that  would  allow  the  employer  to  avoid 
employer  liability  completely. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Erlenborn)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born Is  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
much  as  I  abhor  employer  liability,  I  do 
realize  that  if  we  allow  the  employer  to 
make  a  decision  which  is  not  even  based 
on  economic  necessity  to  terminate  his 
pension  plan  and  throw  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions on  the  insurance  trust,  we  are  just 
Inviting  employers  to  dump  their  liabU- 
ities  onto  the  insurance  corporation. 

Part  of  my  amendment  provides  a 
modified  employer  liability— at  least 
some  safeguard  that  the  employer  would 
not  do  this.  It  would  require  two  things; 
namely,  that  there  be  an  economic  rea- 
son for  his  terminating  his  pension  plan 
and,  second.  If  he  did.  then  he  could 
not  turn  around  the  next  day  and  start 
a  new  one.  In  other  words,  he  coiild  not 
get  rid  of  his  old  liabilities  and  turn 
around  and  start  a  new  one. 

I  think  It  is  terrlMy  important  so  that 
we  win  avoid  employers  dumping  their 
liabilities  on  this  corporation  which 
would  then  cause  other  employers  and. 
more  importantly,  employees  to  pay  what 
an  unconscionable  employer  should  have 
paid  to  his  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  supported. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  at  this  point  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  anything  in  this 
amendment  except  the  makeup  of  the 
governing  board.  Actually  we  do  have 
the  optional  accounts  plan  in  our  bill 
as  it  stands  now.  Employers  do  have  all 
of  the  liability  unless  the  board  Itself 
establishes  that  they  may.  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  plan,  its  soundness  and 
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its  funding  and  other  provisions,  appiv 
a  lesser  rate  to  an  optional  plan  where 
by  the  liability  would  shift  to  the  new 
agency  or  corporation.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  whether  or  not  this  House  wants 
to  create,  in  an  area  where  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  learned,  especially  in  the 
field  of  the  insiuing  part  of  this  leglB- 
lation — a  permanent  expanding  type  of 
bureaucracy.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  I  have 
had  personally  with  the  agency  created 
on  the  black  lung  situation  was  this- 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  limited  time 
agency.  The  Federal  Government  after 
January  1  had  no  more  responsibility 
insofar  as  paying  out  or  seeing  to  any 
of  the  benefits  under  black  lung.  Only 
the  residual  applications  were  beine 
processed. 

When  I  tried  to  strike  that  out  with 
an  amendment  and  had  the  bUl  up  be- 
fore us — and  the  whole  department  itaelf 
was  involved  and  represented  there  by 
their  top  men— I  showed  them  that  with- 
in 6  months,  they  were  removing  the 
Federal  Government  from  any  respon- 
sibility or  any  activity  In  the  field  of 
black  lung,  because  It  reverted  back  to 
the  State  on  January  1.  Wliy,  they  got 
Presidential  permission  to  say  that  they 
did  not  want  that  amendment  which 
struck  this  agency  out  of  existence. 

I  do  not  know— and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  understand  this,  because  we 
have  talked  about  It  in  our  committee 
The  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee rejected  this  amendment  strictly  on 
the  groimd  that  we  do  not  know  for  sure 
where  we  are  going  and  to  what  extent 
this  agency  is  going  to  participate  in 
deUberatlons  of  any  kind  that  might  re- 
quire an  independent,  as  he  calls  it,  pub- 
lic corporation  made  up  of  nine  men. 

The  argument  is  made  that  it  is  polit- 
ical for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
President  picked  him,  and  I  think  you 
will  notice  he  did  not  pick  him  politi- 
cally. If  the  President  picks  eight  of 
these  men  who  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  It  does  not  give  the  House  any 
handle  on  this  situation.  I  am  not  about 
to  say  this  House  believes  that  the  other 
body  will  not  be  looking  into  these  qual- 
ifications to  find  out  just  what  type  of 
men  we  are  putting  on  the  board. 

This  Is  not  a  board  but  Is  really  a 
permanent  bureaucracy.  These  9  men 
will  stretch  to  99  and  then  to  900  men, 
and  if  it  works  like  Ul  the  rest  of  them, 
it  will  mushroom  Itself  to  way  over  that 
number.  They  started  with  18  men  In 
the  one  that  I  was  just  talking  about, 
and  It  ended  up  with  over  300-and-3ome 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  have  to  have  experience 
I  have  agreed  with  the  gentleman  and  1 
have  agreed  with  the  ranking  member 
on  part  of  their  study  which  we  are  going 
to  continue  with  their  cooperation,  and 
with  the  hard-working  task  force  we 
have  we  have  saved  over  $113,000  out  of 
the  $210,000  appropriation  we  received 
for  a  study. 

And  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work 

and  study.  Particularly  are  we  going  to 

watch  the  operation  of  the  insuring  plan. 

Every  insurance  company  official  who 

came  to  me  had  a  different  way  for 
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doing  this.  But  we  all  understand  that 
they  all  want  to  do  It  the  way  they  do 
It.  And  that  Is  the  way  It  is  with  most 
of  the  features  of  this  bill,  everybody 
who  manages  a  pension  plan  comes  In 
and  says  that  the  perfect  plan  is  the  one 
that  he  has. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  will  assiu-e,  the  House 
that  this  was  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world  in  sifting  and  picking  out  the  pro- 
posals that  has  ever  been  done,  I  believe, 
in  the  legislative  field,  In  my  experience 
of  over  40  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes). 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  on  this 
particular  amendment  because  It  has 
been  hashed  out.  It  Is  only  a  question  of 
an  opinion,  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
ranking  Member,  and  those  who  follow 
the  gentleman,  that  an  independent  sort 
of  bureaucracy  is  to  be  created  to  man- 
age a  field  about  which  there  is  little  or 
no  knowledge. 

So  I  believe  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  set  up  a  permanent  management 
corporation,  or  whatever  it  takes  as  far 
as  the  Insurance  end  of  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  after  we  have  had  suflQ- 
cient  experience  as  to  just  what  the  dues 
entail,  and  how  much  time  has  to  be 
consumed. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  the  Members 
know,  most  of  these  are  negotiated  plans, 
or  the  greater  number  of  them  will  be 
negotiated  plans,  and  In  their  negotia- 
tions they  wUl  pretty  well  write  the  pre- 
scription as  to  what  the  plan  intends 
to  do. 

So  the  greatest  job  of  the  insuring 
board  will  be  to  see  to  it  that  they  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation on  funding,  and  in  making  sure 
the  vesting  provisions,  if  they  are 
changed,  find  out  what  that  will  do  to 
the  fund  Itself  and  whether  or  not  the 
board  feels  that  they  cannot  make  that 
change  without  adding  more  to  the  fund- 
ing provisions.  That  is  really  all  it  does, 
to  make  sure  that  whatever  is  written 
into  a  contract  is  sound  enough  finan- 
cially so  that  the  fund  will  maintain  its 
position  and  be  able  to  meet  the  entitle- 
ment payments  of  the  participants.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  can 
very  well  be  done  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  two  officials  or  employees  of 
the  Secretary-  imtil  we  can  get  some  his- 
tory. 

I  am  willing— and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  knows  that  I  am  willing,  and  I 
have  agreed— that  we  ought  to  look  Into 
it.  And  in  our  oversight  functions  if  we 
find  3  months  from  now  or  6  months 
from  now  that  it  ought  to  be  changed  to 
this  type  of  a  board,  then  I  for  one  will 
immediately  propose  such  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  (Mr.  E^rldv- 
BORN) .  If  I  had  my  way,  and  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  had  his  way,  we 
would  do  more  of  a  study  of  termina- 
tion Insurance  before  we  embarked  on 
termination  insurance.  But  the  decision 
was  made  in  the  committee  that  we 
ought  to  begin  with  termination  insur- 
ance now.  There  is  substantial  support 
for  this  around  the  coimtry  because  of 
the  closing  of  some  plants  for  termina- 
tion insurance. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  ,  indicated  that  "a  great  deal  must 
be  learned."  And  it  la  true  that  a  great 
deal  must  be  learned — so  we  are  going  to 
learn  how  to  operate  termination  insur- 
ance after  it  has  been  adopted. 

Let  us  look  at  the  way  these  two  trust 
funds  are  administered  by  the  corpora- 
tion— and,  of  course,  there  is  a  third 
trust  fund,  but  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
the  corporation  will  move  into  the  single 
employer  optional  trust  fund,  and  doubt 
that  that  fund  would  be  set  up  before 
the  Congress  has  a  chance  to  review  the 
single  employer  trust  fund  and  the  mul- 
tiple employer  trust  fund. 

The  question  revolved  arovmd  the 
corporation  board  Itself  and  that  Is  what 
the  issue  is  about,  I  think — the  major  Is- 
sue here.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  al- 
ways been  a  political  appointee.  That  has 
always  been  the  case.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  confirmed,  there  are 
other  Issues  that  are  considered  than 
the  two  trust  funds  and  the  administra- 
tion of  them. 

The  other  two  individuals  on  the  board 
as  proposed  by  the  bill  before  us  wlU  not 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  at  all. 
They  will  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  his  employees  entirely  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  that  means  it  Is  left 
to  the  whims  of  the  executive  branch. 
It  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  not  strongly  In  favor  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'  amendment,  because 
his  amendment  enables  those  who  are 
primarily  infiuenced  by  the  corporation 
with  the  trust  funds — that  Is,  the  em- 
ployers and  organized  labor — each  to 
have  three  people  on  the  board  of  that 
corporation,  and  then,  of  course,  the  two 
people  from  the  general  public. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  indicated,  he  said  "we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going,"  and  it  is  true. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  where  we  are 
going  with  termination  Insurance.  I  am 
convinced  that  at  some  later  time  we  will 
realize  we  did  wrong  If  we  do  not  adopt 
the  Erlenborn  amendment  and  instead 
permit  the  corporation  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
two  of  his  employees.  If  we  look  at  the 
precedents  of  other  examples  of  similar 
responsibllties  throughout  the  Federal 
Government  separate  corporations  or 
agencies  have  been  set  up  separate  from 
Cabinet  level  departments  where  the 
President  makes  the  appointments,  and 
the  legislative  branch  then  confirms.  It 
is  true  we  may  not  have  the  kind  of 
opinion  of  the  other  body  that  they 
would  like  us  to  have.  However,  this  Is 


the  precedent,  that  the  Senate  does 
advise  and  consent  on  the  appointments 
of  the  President  to  reduce  political  In- 
fluence, and  that  is  what  the  Erlenborn 
amendment  requires. 

I  believe  it  Is  correct  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  says 
we  do  not  know  exactly  where  we  are 
going  with  termination  insurance.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  termi- 
nation insurance,  but  as  we  do  learn  It, 
I  think  it  will  be  better  administered  If 
those  who  stre  Involved — that  Is,  the  em- 
ployer groups  and  organized  labor — each 
have  three  people  on  the  bosu'd  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  assist  In  charting  that 
course. 

The  serious  nature  of  termination  In- 
surance, if  It  Is  not  operated  properly,  Is 
that  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees under  private  pension  plans  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years  might 
cease,  suid  it  may  occur  that  some  em- 
ployers will  terminate  their  pension 
plans,  and  that  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  employees  of  the  country 
who  need  it. 

So  If  these  six  people,  three  from  the 
employers  and  three  from  the  em- 
ployees— are  on  the  board,  this  will  mean 
that  they  wUl  administer  it  in  a  way  that 
will  keep  the  pension  plans  going  and 
have  the  rates  at  the  lowest  level  possible 
in  order  that  we  will  not  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  first  of  all,  would 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) ,  for  allowing  me  as  a  nonmember 
of  their  subcommittee  to  sit  with  them 
for  the  past  year  and  to  work  and  ac- 
tively take  part  in  some  way  in  trying 
to  help  with  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  just 
to  clarify  some  points  for  the  record  at 
this  time  dealing  with  this  question  of 
termination  insurance.  "ITie  real  concern 
that  exists  is  that  some  people  may  try 
to  use  this  legislation  and  take  advantage 
of  it,  if  they  can,  in  effect  by  copping  out 
of  a  pension  plan  and  dumping  it  Into  the 
insurance  corporation  and  letting  us  foot 
the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent),  this  question:  Is  it  his  under- 
standing, that  on  the  question  dealing 
with  the  termination  Insurance,  l)efore 
the  Secretary  allows  a  corporation  or  a 
trustee  simply  to  say,  "We  are  giving  up 
this  plan,  we  do  not  wsmt  it  any  more." 
and  lets  the  termination  Insurance  take 
over,  the  Secretary  himself  then  can 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether 
that  will  be  allowed? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  jield, 
when  it  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  par- 
ticipants, the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  will  be 
the  sole  voice  in  the  matter,  and  this  idea 
that  any  plan  willy-nilly  can  decide  be- 
cause its  conditions  are  bad  to  drop  its 
obligations  onto  the  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  then  after  the  Insurance  Cor- 
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poratlon  has  taken  over  the  bad  marbles, 
the  corporation  or  trustee  can  then  start 
another  plan — it  Just  does  not  work  that 
way.  That  Is  a  figment  ot  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
It  is  our  concern  that  the  so-called 
sharp-shooters  can  take  us  over  in  this. 
It  is  my  understanding  based  on  what 
the  chairman  has  said  and  looking  at  the 
legislation  that  this  cannot  happen  and 
that  there  are  built-in  safeguards  to 
handle  this  situation. 

As  to  the  makeup  of  the  committee 
which  has  been  developed  here  as  an 
argument,  it  would  seem  to  me,  and  I 
was  actually  going  to  oflfer  an  amend- 
ment at  one  point,  the  committee  has  to 
have  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor no  later  than  2  years  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  In  order  that 
we  can  look  at  this  again  and  study  It, 
and  at  that  time  If  it  would  make  sense 
we  can  have  an  independent  corporation 
take  over.  Is  It  the  IntenUon  of  the  chair- 
man under  the  oversight  Involved  that 
we  should  look  at  this  question  In  the 
future,  whether  It  Is  1  or  2  years  down 
the  road,  and  really  examine  this  to  see 
wtiat  will  happen? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  It  Is  my  position  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  the  position  of  this 
House  that  if  we  create  this  bureaucracy 
we  will  never  be  able  to  unload  It.  It  has 
never  been  done. 

But  since  we  have  control  and  It  is 
imder  a  department  of  the  Government 
there  Is  nothing  to  stop  us  joining  hands 
to  create  whatever  is  necessary  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  handle 
it  according  to  what  will  develop  Cer- 
tainly we  are  going  to  review  It  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing probably  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  If  It  becomes  an  oner- 
ous Job  for  him  or  take  it  away  and 
give  It  to  the  type  of  organization  the 
gentleman  wants,  but  I  would  appreciate 
It  if  we  would  give  this  a  chance  and  let 
It  work.  I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible 
for  something  that  turns  out  to  be  un- 
workable. It  may  even  do  that.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  give  us 
time  to  look  at  it. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
In  closing  on  my  own  time  I  want  to 
say  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  mlUions 
and  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are 
waiting  for  this  kind  of  guarantee  and 
protection  that  the  total  bill  Is  g(dng  to 
represent  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  further,  I  want  to  take 
this  time  to  say  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU  has  been  a  great  help  to  this  com- 
mittee. He  has  the  expertise  and  he 
viewed  this  subject  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  the  job  to  be  done.  There  was  never  a 
Question  of  partisanship  during  the  en- 
tire discussions.  He  attended  all  of  the 
hearings  and  meetings  and  his  Input  Into 
this  has  been  tremendous. 

I  am  sure  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber joins  me  In  thanking  the  gentleman 
for  his  participation  In  this. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eelbw- 

BORN). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division— demanded  by  Mr.  Erlxnbork— 
there  were — ayes  60,  noes,  45. 

RECOKDEO    VOTE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wer»— ayes  179.  noes  217 
not  voting  35 ,  as  follows : 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armatrong 
Ashbrook 
BafaJls 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Ereaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg; 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
ColUna,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn, 
Plniley 
Fl£h 
nsher 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 


[Roll  No.  53] 
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Prey 

Proehlleh 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllog 

Ortfflthf 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hoiifleld 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

HutchlOBOn 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  M.C. 

Ketchuai 

King 

Kuykeodali 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

UcCloekey 

McColUater 

McBwen 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin,  ffebr. 

Martin,  K.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

MU!er 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
J^elsen 
O'Brten 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Preyer 


Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Koblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

RoncBllo,  N.T. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Seherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shustcr 

Bikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Sfjence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUiiam 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Ney. 
Treen 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurat 
Whit  ten 
Wlifgins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wlnn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Be  Till 
BlKKgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
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Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademaa 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Oaiif. 
Brown.  Mlclx. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Casey,  Tax. 
Chisholm 


Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  HI. 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnlek  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 


de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Bckhardt 

Sdwards,  Oallf 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

PasceU 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford 

Praser 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  P». 

Gude 
Gunter 

Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Idasa. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pm. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  ltd. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 
.  McKay 

McKLnney 

Macdonaid 

Madden 

Madlgaa 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Mathls.  OS. 

Matsuntga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohas 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wjo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  OermaUi 

Sandman 

SarasLn 

Sarbanea 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  T. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Studds 
Symington 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Tiernan 
UdaU 
tniman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Wldnau 
WUiianu 
WUson, 
Cbarlea  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  T^iz. 
Zablockl 


.N.C 


Adams 
Baker 
Boggs 
Brasco 
Broyhlll 
Burton 
Camp 
Caiey.  N.T. 
Caniey,  Ohio 
Crane 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 


NOT  VOTING— 36 

Dellenback  Podell 

Poley  Powell,  Ohio 

Prellnghuyaen    Rees 
Gray 


Oreen,  Oreg. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
KluczynAl 

MallUard 

Michel 

Mills 

Moss 

Nichols 


Roberts 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Slsk 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Toung,  Oa. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    STE^KB    0» 
WISCOlffSIN 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  113,  lines  18,  17.  18.  deleta 
the  phraae  "and  two  ofllcers  or  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  who  shall  serve  tf 
mrectors  at  the  pleastire  of  the  Secretary." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ",  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastny,  and  the  Secretary  o< 
Commerce.". 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  restructures  the  board  of  the 
corporation  which  is  designed  to  admin- 
ister pension  plan  termination  insurance. 

As  you  know,  under  the  bUl  as  it  comes 
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before  us  the  make-up  of  the  board  is 
such  that,  at  least  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
not  one  that  will  work  as  effectively  as  I 
think  this  board  ought  to  be  able  to  work. 
So  the  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
provide  that  the  board  of  the  corporation 
will  be  made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor.  Commerce,  and  Treasury  instead 
of  the  way  it  is  in  the  bill  now.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  remain  the  chair- 
man and  the  corporation  would  remain 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  have 
not  proposed  any  change  in  that  opera- 
tion. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  substantive  rea- 
sons why  this  concept  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  Rrst,  by  including 
the  three  Secretaries  on  the  board,  juris- 
dictional conflicts  between  the  three  De- 
partments can  be  best  resolved.  Second, 
all  three  Departments,  Commerce.  Labor, 
and  Treasury,  are  involved  with  the 
various  components  of  pension  plans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  obviously  is 
concerned  about  the  employees  of  those 
pension  plans;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  employers;  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Federal 
revenues.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that 
the  three  Departments  should  all  be  rep- 
resented on  the  board  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  current  structure,  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  then  by  his  ap- 
pointment, two  assistants,  make  up  that 
board,  means  that  the  board  Is  not 
focused  as  broadly  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  problem, 
and  adopted  a  structure  for  the  corpora- 
tion exactly  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
cept of  bringing  in  the  three  depart- 
ments and  trying  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
conflicts  in  an  appropriate  fashion,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  this  amendment,  means  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman       from       Wisconsin       (Mr 
Steiger)  . 

Mr.  Chakman,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  would  bring  the  structure  of  both 
bills  alike,  and  eliminate  the  differences, 
and  this  would  not  give  us  the  freedom 
to  work  in  the  conference  that  we  need 
There  may  very  weU  even  be  in  the  con- 
ference discussion  on  the  type  of  proposal 
ttiat  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr 
Erlenborn)  wants.  Or  they  may  accept 
our  position,  or  we  may  accept  their  posi- 
tion. But  at  this  point  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  that  difference,  so  that  we  will 
nave  something  to  confer  on.  Therefore 
I  would  ask   for  a  -no"  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
me  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

"Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reviewing  the  pro- 
Walons  dealing  with  exclusion  of  certain 
onployees  from  ellglbOity.  my  attention 
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was  directed  to  subtitle  A,  part  I,  sub- 
part n,  section  410(b)  (2)  (A)  set  forth 
at  pages  168  and  169  of  the  bill 

This  section  drafted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  carves  out  an  exc^. 
tion  from  the  rule  against  discrimination, 
by  providing  that  employees  imder  imlon 
contracts  need  not  be  covered  by  pension 
protection  where  there  is  evidence  that 
pension  wrs  the  subject  of  good  faith 
bargaining  between  the  employee  repre- 
sentative and  such  employers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  read  this  lan- 
guage I  was  distressed  because  it  seemed 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee tliat  the  committee  was  opening 
up  a  gigantic  loophole  in  the  prohibitions 
against  discrimination.  The  term  "bar- 
gaining in  good  faith,"  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  word  of  art,  delineated  over  the  past 
35  years  by  numerous  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  applied  to  a  particular  term  and 
condition  of  employment  such  as  pen- 
sions, it  would  mean  simply,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  an  employer  must  discuss  it 
with  an  open  mind — if  it  is  brought  up. 
It  would  not  mean  that  an  employer  has 
to  offer  a  pension  program  in  general  or 
a  particular  pension  proposal,  or  even 
accept  the  concept  of  pensions  at  all.  It 
surely  does  not  require  that  an  employer 
agree  to  any  pension  proposal  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  bare  lan- 
guage of  section  410(b)  (2)  (A)  were  all  I 
was  considering  I  would  be  opposed  to 
this  bill,  because  all  an  unscrupulous 
employer  need  do  was  participate  in  any 
collective  bargaining  negotiation  where 
the  subject  of  pensions  was  raised — 
either  by  the  union  or  the  employer — 
and  he  subsequently  would  be  free  to 
exclude  such  employees  from  participa- 
tion in  any  pension  plan  set  up  for  his 
other  employees.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  ever  have  pro- 
posed— or  this  committee  ever  have 
acquiesced — in  such  an  unfair  procedure. 
So  I  reviewed  the  portion  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  on  HJl. 
12481  dealing  with  tliis  matter,  as  set 
forth  on  page  49.  The  explanation  given 
there  is  that  nonbargaining  unit  em- 
ployees should  not  be  denied  pension 
protection  in  the  instances  where  bar- 
gaining unit  employees  have  been  offered 
a  pension  program,  but  preferred  some 
other  form  of  benefits  and  elected  not  to 
be  covered  by  a  pension  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  gather  from  that  ex- 
planation that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  not  using  the  term  "bar- 
galnhig  In  good  faith"  In  Its  technical 
labor  law  sense,  as  we  know  it,  but  in  a 
tax  sense,  where  an  employer  has  def- 
initely offered  a  pension  program  to  his 
bargaining  unit  employees,  but  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  them,  they  have 
chosen  to  reject  it,  in  favor  of  some  other 
form  of  compensation  or  benefit. 

Is  my  Interpretation  "correct."  that 
the  exception  would  not  be  permitted 
where  an  employer  had  simply  discussed 
the  subject  of  pensions  with  the  em- 
ploye© representatlTe.  without  definitely 
offering  a  penalen  program  to  the  bar- 
gaining unit  employees. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  right.  The  language  that 
he  refers  to  on  page  49  I  think  might 
best  be  in  the  Record.  It  says : 

If  a  pension  plan  coverage  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  other  representatives  of  the  un- 
ion employees,  and  no  pension  coverage  was 
provided,  either  because  the  union  employees 
were  covered  under  a  union  plan  (which 
might  or  might  not  offer  comparable  benefits 
to  those  pronded  under  the  employer  plan ) . 
or  b€ca\ase  the  employee  representative  opted 
for  higher  salaries,  or  other  benefits,  in  lieu 
of  pension  plan  coverage,  or  for  some  other 
valid  reason,  then  It  would  be  permissible  to 
exclude  these  union  emploveee  from  the 
calculations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes  ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  House  La- 
bor Subcommittee  I  have  a  question  on 
the  next  subsection  410^b)  (2j  (B).  deal- 
hig  with  airline  pUots  which  I  under- 
stand is  designed  to  alleviate  certain 
problems  which  pUots  have  encountered 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be- 
cause thier  union-negotiated  pension 
plans  are  substantially  higher  than  those 
of  other  employees  represented  by  other 
umons  on  various  airlines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  exception 
but  I  am  concerned  that  the  Service  not 
construe  this  exception  so  as  to  preclude 
m  other  multi-union  industries  such  as 
maritime  and  construction,  unions  from 
negoUating  solid  pension  protections  for 
their  members. 

Mr.  CThairman,  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try, for  instance,  Ucensed  pilots  and  en- 
gineers might  negotiate  a  more  substan- 
tial pension  plan  than  another  imlon 
covering  less  skilled  workers. 

Or,  on  construction  a  highly  skilled 
craftsman,  such  as  an  electrician  might 
be  covered  by  a  higher  pension  than  a 
relatively  unskilled  employee. 

This  is  a  fact  of  life  in  tliis  industry 
and  to  my  knowledge,  the  senice  has 
never  challenged  these  plans.  Surely  the 
committee  would  not  knowingly  disturb 
the  stabilized  conditions  in  other  multi- 
craft  situations,  specifically  to  reheve 
the  airline  pilots'  problems. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  skills 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  points 
out,  in  its  report,  one  unit  of  workers 
may  elect  to  place  more  of  its  collective 
bargainmg  emphasis  upon  pensions 
than  another  unit.  Indeed,  in  manv  cases 
it  has  been  impossible  to  persuade  em- 
ployee units  to  forgo  present  compen- 
sation for  future  pension  protection.  " 
Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  specifically  alleviating  the 
active,  ongoing  problem  of  the  airline 
pilots,  and  foreclose  other  highly  skilled 
workers  in  other  craft  bargaining  situa- 
Uons,  such  as  maritime  and  construction, 
from  negotiating  with  their  employers 
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for  a  higher  pension  benefit,  than  other 
employees  of  such  employers. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  airline  pilots  pro- 
vision is  a  relief  provision.  It  is  not  In- 
tended to  tighten  the  coverage  require- 
ments under  present  law.  If  the  plsuis 
such  as  you  describe  meet  the  coverage 
requirements  under  present  law.  I  am 
sure  they  will  continue  to  do  so  after  thla 
bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  baick  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  part  4?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Pakt  5 — OxxaasL  PBovisiom 

ALTERNATIVS  MrTHODS  OF  COMPUANCX 

Src.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  on  hla  own 
motion  or  after  having  received  the  petition 
of  an  administrator  may,  after  giving  Inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
prescribe  an  alternative  method  for  satisfy- 
ing any  requirement  of  part  2,  S,  or  4,  or 
section  105(b)  or  112,  with  respect  to  any 
pension  plan  or  any  type  of  pension  plan 
subject  to  such  requirement  If  he  determines 
on  the  recofTd  of  such  hearing  (1)  that  the 
use  of  such  alternative  method  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  that  it  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  participants  and  beneficiaries 
In  the  plan,  (2)  that  the  application  of  such 
requirement  of  part  2,  3,  or  4  or  section 
108(b)  or  112.  would— 

(A)  Increase  the  costs  of  the  parties  to 
the  plan  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would 
result  a  substantial  risk  to  the  voluntary 
continuation  of  the  plan. 

(B)  result  In  a  substantial  or  inequitable 
curtailment  of  pension  benefit  levels  or  the 
levels  of  employees'  compensation,  or 

(C)  impose  unreasonable  administrative 
burdens  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  having  due  regard  to  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  plan  or  the  type  of 
plan  Involved;  and 

(3)  that  the  application  of  part  2,  3,  or  4 
or  section  105(b)  or  112,  or  discontinuance 
of  the  plan  would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests 
of  plan  participants  in  the  aggregate. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  prescrlbee  an  alterna- 
tive method  under  subsection  (a)  for  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  section  302  of  this 
Act,  then  during  the  period  for  which  such 
alternative  method  is  In  effect,  no  amend- 
ment to  the  plan  may  be  adopted  which  In- 
cremses  liabilities  of  the  plan  by  reason  of 
(1)  any  Increase  in  benefits,  (2)  any  change 
in  the  accrual  of  benefits,  or  (3)  any  change 
in  the  rate  at  which  benefits  become  non- 
forfeitable under  the  plan. 

STUOZX8 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authQrl2«d 
and  directed  to  tindertake  research  studies 
relating  to  pension  plans,  including  but  not 
limited  to  (1)  the  affects  of  this  title  upon 
the  provisions  and  costs  of  pension  plans,  (2) 
the  role  of  private  pensions  In  meeting  the 
economic  security  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
(3)  the  operation  of  private  pension  plans  in- 
cltidlng  types  and  levels  of  beneflts,  degree 
of  reciprocity  or  portability,  and  financial 
characteristics  and  practices,  and  niethods 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  private 
pension  system. 

(b)  n>*  SMntary  Is  aatliorlasd  and  dl- 
VMtad  to  ooopfats  with  the  Oongrw  and 
n»  sitptaparteta  wwnmtttses.  soboammlUees. 
and  aliff  In  lupplTlnc  0«ta.  aad  aBj  oCbar 
infocmatlon.  panonnal,  or  raaotiroM  re- 
quired by  tbs  Congress  in  any  stxidy.  enunl- 


natlon,  or  report  by  the  Congress  relating 
to  pension  and  retirement  benefit  plans 
eatabllabed  or  maintained  by  States  or  their 
poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
uiixx  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Metkns  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sball 
study  retirement  plans  established  and  main- 
tained or  financed  (directly  or  Indirectly) 
by  the  Oovermnent  at  the  United  States,  by 
any  State  (Including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing.  Such  study  shall  include  an  analy- 
sis of — 

(A)  the  adequacy  at  existing  levels  of  par- 
ticipation, vesting,  and  financing  arrange- 
ments, 

(B)  existing  fiduciary  standards, 

(C)  the  unique  circumstances  affecting 
mobility  of  government  employees  and  Indi- 
viduals employed  under  Federal  procure- 
ment, construction,  or  research  contracts  or 
grants,  and 

(D)  the  necessity  for  Federal  legislation 
and  standards  with  respect  to  such  plans. 
In  determining  whether  any  such  plan  is 
adequately  financed,  each  committee  stiall 
consider  the  necessity  for  minimum  fund- 
ing standards,  as  weU  as  the  taxing  power  of 
the  government  maintaining  the  plan. 

(2)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall  e«u;h 
submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  the  studies  conducted  under  this 
subsection,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate. 

ENTOBCEMENT 

Sic.  603.    (a)    Any  person  who  willfully — 

(1)  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
(other  than  section  113  or  611),  or  any  order 
Issued  under  any  such  provision;  or  any  re- 
quirement of  an  alternative  method  pre- 
scribed under  section  601; 

(2)  makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes  any 
statement  in  any  application,  report,  docu- 
ment, account,  or  record  filed  or  kept  or  re- 
quired to  be  filed  or  kept  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
variation,  or  order  under  this  title,  knowing 
such  statement  or  entry  to  be  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  material  respect; 

(3)  forges  or  counterfeits  any  instrument, 
piMper,  or  document,  or  utters,  publishes,  or 
paases  as  true,  any  instniment,  paper,  or 
document,  knowing  tt  to  have  been  forged 
or  counterfeited,  for  the  purposes  of  Influenc- 
ing In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title: 

shall  up>on  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  cr  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  except  that  In  the  case  of  such 
violation  by  a  person  not  an  individual,  the 
fine  Imposed  upon  such  persou  shall  be  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

(b)  Any  plan  tulmlnlstrator  who  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  wltli  a  request  as  provided 
In  section  106(b)  (4)  within  thirty  days  (tm- 
less  such  failure  or  refusal  results  from  mat- 
ters reasonably  beyond  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministrator) by  mailing  the  material  re- 
quested to  the  last  known  address  of  the  re- 
questing participant  or  beneficiary  may  in 
the  ootirt's  discretion  be  personally  liable  to 
such  pextlclp&nt  or  beneficiary  in  the  amount 
of  up  to  $50  a  day  from  Uie  date  of  such  fail- 
ure or  refusal,  and  the  cotirt  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion order  such  other  relief  as  It  deems 
proper. 

(0)  The  Secretary  diaU  haw  power  In  octfer 
to  determine  whether  any  person  baa  violated 
or  is  about  to  violate  any  prorlckm  of  this 
tttle  or  any  rule,  regulation,  cr  order  there- 
under (including  an  altamatlTa  method  pre- 
scribed under  ssctto«  Ml),  to  make  an  In- 
veetlgstlon  and  In  eenneetlon  thsrewtth  he 
may  require  tbe  flUag  of  supporting  solMd- 
ules  of  the  information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished under  section  108  or  104  of  this  Asfe 


and  may,  where  he  has  reasonable  caosL 
enter  such  places,  Uui|>eot  such  records  en^ 
accounts,  and  question  such  persons  as  bs 
may  deem  necessary  to  enable  him  to  detst- 
mine  the  facts  relative  to  such  investlgatton. 
The  Secretary  may  ptibllsh  and  make  avsQ. 
able  to  any  interested  person  or  official,  !&• 
formation  concerning  any  matter  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  Investigation,  and  may 
prepare  a  report  of  any  Investigation  under- 
taken by  him.  Such  rep<»t  may  contain  % 
record  of  any  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or 
other  matters  discovered  during  the  couns 
of  his  investigation  and  may  be  published  st 
any  time  following  commencement  of  soeli 
investigation. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investlgattoa 
provided  for  in  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  0  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendancs 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  ^xxAm, 
records,  and  doctunents)  of  the  Federal  Trads 
Commission  Act  (16  VJ&.C.  49,  50)  are  hereby 
made  applicable  (without  regard  to  any  limi- 
tation in  such  sections  respecting  persocs, 
partnerships,  banks,  or  common  carriers)  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  or  any  officers  designated  by  him. 

(e)  Civil  actions  under  this  title  may  bs 
brought — 

( 1 )  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary — 

(A)  for  the  relief  provided  for  in  subeeo* 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  or 

(B)  to  recover  benefits  due  ^trn  \mder  tbs 
terms  of  his  plan  or  to  clarify  his  lights  to 
future  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the  plan; 

(2)  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  a  participant, 
beneficiary  or  fiduciary  for  apprt^rlate  relief 
under  section  ill  (d) ;  or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  a  participant, 
beneficiary,  or  flducliBT  to  enjoin  any  act 
or  practice  which  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title. 

(f )  (1)  An  employee'  benefit  plan  may  sxis 
or  be  sued  under  this  title  as  an  entity. 
Service  of  summons,  subpena,  or  other  legal 
process  of  a  court  upon  trustee  or  admlnlB- 
trator  of  an  employee  benefit  plan  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  such  ahall  constitute  service  upon 
the  employee  benefit  plan. 

(2)  Any  money  Judgment  under  this  tttlt 
against  an  employee  benefit  plan  shall  bs 
enforceable  only  against  a  plan  as  an  entity 
and  shall  not  be  enforceable  against  any  other 
person  unless  liability  against  such  person  Is 
established  in  hts  Individual  capacity  under 
this  title. 

(g)(1)  ClvU  actions  under  this  tttls 
brotight  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  participant, 
beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  may  be  brought  la 
any  covirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or 
Federal.  In  any  action  by  a  participant  or 
beneficiary  luider  subeectlan  (e)  (2)  or  (S), 
such  participant  or  beneficiary  shall  main- 
tain such  action  as  a  repreaentatlve  of  an 
other  participants  similarly  situated  as  a 
class.  If  (A)  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  pro- 
vides for  class  actions,  and,  (B)  the  court  k 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  for  a  dsM 
action  are  not  unduly  burdensome  as  applM 
In  the  partteolar  olreianstanoes. 

(2)  Where  such  an  action  is  brought  in  s 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  where  the  plan  U 
administered,  where  the  bret^h  took  plaoe, 
or  where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found, 
and  process  may  be  served  in  any  other  dis- 
trict where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  tbs 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  an 
action  from  a  State  court  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  action  Is  one 
seeking  relief  of  a  kind  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  sue  for  under  this  title.  Any  othtf 
party  may  remove  an  action  under  this  tltls 
from  a  State  coiirt  to  a  district  court  of  tiM 
United  States,  subject  to  the  requirements 
contained  In  section  1331  of  title  38,  UnKed 
States  Code.  Any  such  removal  shall  be  prior 
to  the  trial  of  the  action  and  shall  be  to  * 
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district  court  where  the  Secretary  could  have 
Initiated  such  an  action. 

(4)  In  all  civil  actions  under  this  title,  at- 
torneys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  except  as  provided  in 
section  51B(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Utlgation  before  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  States  and  the  Court  of 
OUlms). 

(h)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
sball  have  Jurisdiction,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  to  grant  the  relief 
provided  for  the  subsections  (e)  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  section  in  any  action  brought  by  the 
Secretary.  In  any  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  a  participant,  beneficiary,  or 
fiduciary,  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  district 
court  sball  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
contained  in  section  1331  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(i)(l)  In  any  action  by  a  participant  or 
beneflclarj-,  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 
allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  costs  of 
action  to  either  party. 

(2)  Except  as  to  actions  brought  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section  and 
actions  brought  by  the  SecretsJTr  pursuant  to 
subsections  (e)  (2)  and  (e)(3)  of  this  section, 
ao  action  shall  be  brought  except  upon  leave 
of  the  court  obtained  upon  vertlfled  applica- 
tion and  for  cause  shown,  which  appUcation 
may  be  made  ex  parte.      • 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  In  any  action 
under  this  section  by  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  served  upon  the  Secretary  by 
certified  mall  who  shall  have  the  right.  In  his 
discretion,  to  intervene  In  the  action. 

AJWTDAl,    REPOBT    OF    SECSETART 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  ahall  submit  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  covering  his 
administration  of  this  title  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  including  ( 1 )  an  explanation  of  any 
variances  granted  under  section  601  as  well  as 
status  report  on  any  plan  currently  operating 
with  a  variance  and  its  progress  in  achieving 
compliance  with  provisions  of  parts  2.  3,  and 
4,  section  112  and  section  105(b),  and  the 
projected  date  for  terminating  the  variance; 
and  (2)  such  information,  data,  researcli 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  In  connection  with  the  matters 
covered  by  this  title  as  be  may  find  advisable. 

BT7I,ES   AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
•uch  rules  and  i-egvdations  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  title.  Among  other  things,  such 
rules  and  regulations  may  define  accounting, 
technical,  and  trade  terms  used  in  such  pro- 
visions; and  may  prescribe  the  form  and 
detail  of  all  reports  required  to  be  made 
under  section  112(1);  and  may  provide  for 
the  keeping  of  books  and  records,  and  for  the 
Inspection  of  such  books  and  records.  The 
Secretary  may  not  require  that  Information 
required  by  this  title  (or  regulations  there- 
under) be  submitted  on  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  112(1)).  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
regulations  respecting  any  matter  if  any 
subsection  (b)  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle  provides  that  regulations  respecting 
such  matter  shall  not  be  effective  unless  f^j- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Regulations  for  purposes  of  part  2  or  8 
of  this  subtitle  shaU  be  effective  for  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1975,  only 
Jf  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OTBB  AOXMCIBS   AlfD   DEPASTHXNTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense  and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Oovernment  agencies,  the  Secretary  may 
tnake  such  arrangements  or  agreements  for 
oooperatlon  or  mutual  assistance  In  the  per- 
f«mance  of  hla  functions  imder  this  ttUe, 
»nd  the  functions  of  any  such  agency  as  he 
«n»y  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 


with  law.  The  Secretary  may  utilize,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  the  facilities  or  services 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency)  or  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  including  the 
services  of  any  of  Its  eay>loyees,  with  the 
lawful  consent  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment;  and  each  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such  Informa- 
tion and  faculties  as  he  may  request  for  his 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  fimc- 
tlons  under  this  title.  The  Attorney  General 
or  his  representative  shaU  receive  from  the 
Secretary  for  appropriate  action  such  evi- 
dence developed  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  titie  as  may  be  found 
to  warrant  consideration  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
other  Federal  law. 

(b)  In  order  to  utilize  the  faculties  of  the 
States,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  proper  ap- 
plication of  an  appropriate  department  or 
agency  or  any  State,  authorize  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  require  the  filing  of  an- 
nual reports  as  described  in  section  104  of 
this  Act  for  those  plans  exempted  under  sec- 
tions 105(a)(1)  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this 
Act  from  the  filing  requirements.  In  the  case 
where  such  authorization  is  granted  the  au- 
thorized department  or  agency,  with  respect 
to  plans  domiciled  in  the  State  (as  deter- 
mined under  rules  of  the  Secretary),  shall 
have  the  discretion  to  reject  such  filing  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  105(a)(2) 
and  to  utilize  the  remedies  set  out  In  section 
105(a)  (3)  where  appropriate.  The  Secretary 
may  at  his  discretion  appoint  such  State 
department  or  agency  as  his  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  civil  actions  under 
section  603(e)  with  respect  to  such  plans 
exempted  from  the  filing  reqtilrements  under 
section  105. 

AD  MINISTRATION 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  5, 
and  chapter  7.  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  administrative  procedure),  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  title. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  shall  administer  or  enforce  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  employee  organization  of 
which  he  Is  a  member  or  employer  organiza- 
tion In  which  he  has  an  interest. 

APPSOPRIATIONB 

Sec.  608.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  without  fiscal  limi- 
tation, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  this  title. 

SKPARABIUTT   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  609.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

INTnUTKkNCK  WITH  KIGHTS  FBOTECTXD 
nNDXR  ACT 

Sec.  610.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  discharge,  fine,  suspend,  expel,  dls- 
clpUne,  or  discriminate  against  a  participant 
or  beneficiary  for  exercising  any  right  to 
which  he  is  entiUed  under  the  provlslona  of 
the  plan  or  this  title,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  attainment  of  any  right 
to  which  such  participant  may  become  en- 
titled under  the  plan,  or  this  title.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  60S  shall  be  applicable  in 
the  enforcement  of  thto  section. 


Sic.  611.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son through  the  use  of  fraud,  force,  or  vio- 
lence, or  threat  of  the  use  of  force  or  violence. 


to  restrain,  coerce,  intimidate,  or  attempt  to 
restrain,  coerce,  or  intimidate  any  {>articipant 
or  beneficiary  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  or  preventing  the  exercise  of  any  right 
to  which  he  is  or  may  become  entitled  tinder 
the  plan,  or  this  title.  Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  $10,- 
000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

REGISTRATION  OF   PLANS 

Sec.  512.  (a)  Every  administrator  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  to  which  par:  2,  3,  or  4  of  this  sub- 
title applies  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  an 
application  for  registration  of  such  plan. 
Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  such  documents  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  regtilailcn  of  the  Sec- 
retary. After  qualification  under  subsection 
(c),  the  administrator  of  such  plan  shall 
comply  with  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  maintain  the 
plan's  qualification  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  filing  required  by  subsection  (a) 
for  a  plan  shall  be  made  i-.ot  later  than  270 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  plan 
year  to  which  either  part  2  or  3  first  applies 
to  such  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  first  re- 
quired to  file  before  December  31.  1975,  the 
SecrettuT  may  postpone  until  not  later  than 
December  31.  1975.  the  first  filing  date  for 
such  plan.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  administrator 
from  filing  the  application  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  earlier  time. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  required  by  subsection 
(ai,  the  Secretary  shall  det«rmine  whether 
such  plan  is  qualified  for  registration  under 
this  section,  and  !f  the  Secretary  finds  It 
qualified,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration with  respect  to  such  plan. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  plan  required  to  qualify  under 
this  section  is  not  qualified  or  is  no  longer 
qualified  for  registration  under  this  part,  he 
shall  notify  the  administrator,  setting  forth 
the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  in  the  plan  or 
In  its  administration  or  operations  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  notification  given,  and  he 
sball  further  provide  the  administrator,  the 
employer  of  the  employees  covered  by  the 
plan  (if  not  the  administrator),  and  the 
employee  organization  representing  such  em- 
ployees, if  any,  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  to  remove  such  deficiency  or  defi- 
ciencies. If  the  Secretary  thereafter  deter- 
mlnee  that  the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  have 
been  removed,  he  shall  Issue  or  continue  in 
effect  the  certificate,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
he  determines  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  that  the  deficiency  or  de- 
ficiencies have  not  been  removed,  he  shall 
enter  an  order  denying  or  canceling  the 
certificate  of  registration,  and  take  such 
further  action  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
the  enforcement  and  other  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(e)  A  pension  plan  shall  be  qualified  for 
registration  under  this  section  If  It  con- 
forms to,  and  Is  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  which  are 
applicable  to  the  plan. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulations,  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  of  a  single  report  satisfy- 
ing the  reporting  and  registration  require- 
ments of  this  titie. 

(g)  'Where  a  pension  plan  filed  for  regis- 
tration under  this  part  Is  amended  sub- 
sequent to  such  filing,  the  administrator 
shall  (pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary)  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  and  such  additional 
Information  and  reports  as  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  may  require,  to  determine  that 
there  is  continued  compliance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  titie  which  are  applicable  to 
the  plan. 

KNTOaCUCXNT  Or  RXdSnUTIOH 

Sxc.  613.  Whenever  the  Secretary — 
(1)    determines,  in  the  case  of  a  pension 
plan  required  to  be  registered  under  section 
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6ia.  that  no  application  for  registration  has 
been  filed  in  aooordanoe  with  section  612,  or 

(2)  lasues  an  order  under  section  612  deny- 
ing or  canceling  the  certificate  of  registration 
of  a  pension  plan,  or 

(3)  determines.  In  the  case  of  a  pension 
plan  subject  to  part  3,  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  make  required  contributions  to 
the  plan  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  or  to  pay  required  assessments 
or  to  pay  such  other  fees  or  moneys  as  may 
be  required  under  this  title. 

the  Secretary  may  petition  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties,  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an 
order  requiring  the  employer  or  other  person 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title  as  will  qualify  such  plan  for  registration 
or  to  take  any  action  authorized,  or  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  administrator  under  sec- 
tion 303. 

KFTKCT   OK   OTBEX   UkWS 

Sec.  614.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  intent  of  Congress  that,  except  for 
actions  authorized  by  section  503(e)(1)(B) 
of  this  Act  and  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  the  provisions  of 
part  1  of  this  subtitle  shall  supersede  any 
and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  of  political 
subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  relate  to  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure responalblltles.  and  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities, of  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
employee  benefit  plan  to  which  part  1  applies. 

(b)  Nothing  in  part  1  of  this  subtitle 
shall  be  construed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any 
person  from  any  law  of  any  State  which 
regulates  ln8\irance,  banking,  or  securities 
or  to  prohibit  a  State  from  requiring  that 
there  be  filed  with  a  State  agency  copies  of 
reports  required  by  this  title  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary.  No  employee  benefit  plan  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title  (other 
than  a  plan  established  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  death  benefits),  nor 
any  trust  established  under  such  a  plan, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Insurance  com- 
pany or  other  Insurer,  bank,  trust  company, 
or  Investment  company  or  to  be  engaged  In 
the  business  of  insurance  or  banking  for 
piirposes  of  any  law  of  any  State  purporting 
to  regiilate  insurance  companies,  insurance 
contracts,  banks,  trust  companies,  or  in- 
vestment companies. 

(c)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  express 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
parts  a,  3,  and  4  of  this  subtitle  shall  super- 
sede any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  of 
political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  nonfor- 
feitability of  participant's  benefits  In  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  described  In  section  201 
(a)  or  301(a),  the  funding  requirements  for 
■uch  plans,  the  adequacy  of  financing  of 
tuch  plans.  porUbUlty  requlrementa  for 
such  plazis,  or  the  Insurance  of  pension  bene- 
fits under  such  plans. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  delegation  of  authority 
by  the  Secretary  to  an  appropriate  State 
agency  as  permitted  under  section  606  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  tlUe  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  modify,  invalidate, 
impair,  or  supersede  any  law  oif  the  United 
States  (except  as  provided  In  115(a))  or  any 
rul»  or  regulation  Issued  under  any  such 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  5  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  C::HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  (Thatrman,  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Dkkt)  concerning  secticm  506  of  H.R. 
12906,  titled  "Other  Agencies  and  De- 
partments". I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er It  Is  the  intent  of  this  section,  par- 
ticularly of  section  b,  that  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  State  agencies  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees  where  competence,  and  ex- 
perience is  already  established. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  health,  welfare,  and  retire- 
ment board  has  been  in  existence  since 
1959.  It  has.  In  that  time,  been  perform- 
ing many  of  the  functions  now  given  to 
the  Secretary  in  this  bill.  The  health, 
welfare,  and  retirement  boavd  is  staffed 
by  civil  service  employees  who  qualified 
for  their  posltiona  by  passing  examin- 
ations on  both  State  and  Federal  law. 

In  Massachusetts,  this  board  has  been 
responsible  for  seeing  that  plans  regis- 
ter, file  armual  reports,  and  summaries 
of  those  reports,  file  plan  descriptions 
and  provide  benefit  descriptions  and  fi- 
nancial statements  to  members. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  establish  as 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bUl  wheth- 
er It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  an 
agency  such  as  the  Massachusetts  board 
shall  be  utilized,  and  that  civil  service 
employees,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
their  careers  gaining  experience  in  this 
field,  should  also  be  utilized  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
yes,  we  expect  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  States  to  the  extent 
possible  to  implement  the  overall  policy 
of  this  bUl  with  respect  to  plans  ex- 
empted from  the  disclosure  and  report- 
ing requirements  under  section  105  of  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT  OrfCHCO  BT  MB.  BADILLO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BADn.Lo:   Page 
162,  insert  after  line  11  the  following: 
Subtitle   C — Voluntary   Portability   Program 
for  Vested  Pensions 

PROGRAM   ESTABLISHED 

Sec  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
program  to  be  known  as  the  Voluntary 
Portability  Program  for  Vested  Pensions 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Portability 
Program"),  which  shall  be  administered  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
Ite  PortabUlty  Program  shall  faclllUte  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  nonforfeitable  benefits 
between  registered  pension  plans.  Nothing 
In  this  subtitle  or  In  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  hereunder  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  participation  In  such  Por- 
tabUlty Program  by  a  plan  as  a  condition  of 
registration  under  section  612. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  issxied  by  the 
Secretary,  plans  roglstered  under  section 
512  may  apply  for  membership  in  the  Port- 
abUlty Program,  and.  upon  approval  of  such 
application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  Issued 
a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Portabil- 
ity Program  (plans  so  accepted  shall  be  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "member  plans"). 
AccKFTAirex  or  depostts 

Sec.  602.  A  member  plan  shaU,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
pay,  upon  request  of  the  participant,  to  the 
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fund  established  by  section  603,  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  present  value  of  tb* 
participant's  nonforfeitable  rights  under 
the  plan,  which  shall  be  In  settlement  qc 
such  nonforfeitable  rights,  when  such  par. 
ticlpant  is  separated  from  employment 
covered  by  the  plan  befco'e  the  time  pre- 
scribed  for  payments  to  be  made  to  him  « 
to  his  beneficiaries  under  the  plan.  Tin 
fund  ts  authorized  to  receive  such  pay. 
ments,  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

SPBCIAI.  rUKD 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Voluntary  Ports- 
bUlty  Program  Pund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund").  The  Secretary  shall  b« 
the  trustee  of  the  Fund.  Payments  m«^ 
into  the  Fund  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 602  shall  be  held  and  administered  in 
accordance  with  this  subtitle. 

(b)  With  respect  to  such  Fund,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to — 

(1)  administer  the  Fund; 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  thaa 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  tbs 
operation  and  the  status  of  the  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected 
operation  and  status  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years  and 
review  the  gener*  policies  followed  in 
managing  the  Fund  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies.  Including  th» 
necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  lav 
which  govern  the  way  in  which  the  Fund  Is 
to  be  managed;  and 

(3)  after  amoimts  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  withdrawals  are  set 
aside,  dep)oslt  the  surplus  In  interest-bearing 
accounts  In  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation in  which  the  accounts  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insuranos 
Corporation.  In  no  case  shall  such  depoalti 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  suAh 
stirplus,  in  any  one  bank,  or  savings  and 
loan  association. 

nntivmcAL  AccotrNTs 
Sac.  604.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  and 
maintain  an  account  In  the  Fund  for  each 
participant  for  whom  the  Secretary  receives 
payment  under  section  602.  The  amount 
credited  to  each  account  shall  be  adjusted 
periodically,  as  provided  by  the  Secretaiy 
pursuant  to  regulations  to  refiect  changes  In 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Fund. 

PATMENTS    raOM    ItrorVTDtrAL    ACCOtTNTB 

Sec.  605.  Amounts  credited  to  the  account 
of  any  pto-tlclpant  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to — 

(1)  a  member  plan,  for  the  purchase  o( 
benefit  rights  having  at  least  an  equivalent 
actuarial  value  under  such  plan,  on  the  re- 
quest of  such  participant  when  be  becomet 
a  participant  in  such  member  plans; 

(2)  a  qualified  Insurance  carrier  selected 
by  a  participant  who  has  attained  the  age  ot 
sixty-five,  for  the  purchase  of  a  single 
premium  life  annuity  In  an  amount  having 
a  present  value  equivalent  to  the  sunount 
credited  to  such  participant's  account,  or 
in  the  event  the  participant  selects  an  an- 
nuity with  survivorship  options,  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  based  on  the  amount  In  such 
participant's  account;  or 

(3)  to  the  designated  beneficiary  of  a  par- 
ticipant In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

TBCHNICAt    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers,  employee  orga- 
nizations, trustees,  and  administrators  dl 
pension  and  proflt-siarlng-retlrement  plans 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  greater  retirement 
protection  for  individuals  who  are  sep- 
arated from  employment  covered  under  such 
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plans.  Such  assistance  may  include,  but  la 
not  limited  to  (1)  the  development  of  reci- 
procity arrangements  between  plans  In  the 
same  Industry  or  area,  and  ^2)  the  develop- 
ment of  special  arrangements  for  portability 
of  credits  within  a  particular  Industry  or 
area. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  blU 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BADILLO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though this  measxire  on  the  whole  Is 
soimd,  it  contains  a  glaring  defect — the 
failure  to  make  provision  for  portability. 
Even  though  the  measure  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  three  vesting  rules 
aimed  at  increasing  a  worker's  pension 
security,  accrued  pension  rights  in  one 
plan  without  any  provision  for  trans- 
ferring to  another  job  can  become  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ball  and  chain  by  which 
older  workers  are  tied  to  Inadequate  and 
insecure  jobs.  I  do  not  mean  to  minunlze 
the  Importance  of  vesting  yet  a  vested 
pension  belongs  to  the  employee  and  he 
must  have  the  right  to  move  to  some 
other  type  of  employment  in  some  other 
area  if  he  so  chooses,  particiUarly  if  he 
Is  required  to  do  so  by  economic  necessity. 
As  Senator  Birch  Bayh  so  aptly  noted  in 
a  recent  article : 

For  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  a  mo- 
bile population,  that  mobUlty  should  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  Individual  worker's  re- 
tirement security. 

Portability  enables  a  worker  to  trans- 
fer his  pension  rights  should  he  decide 
to  change  jobs  or  be  forced  to  do  so. 

With  a  changing  economy,  there  are 
continuing  shifts  in  the  needs  of  man- 
power. Oftentimes,  however,  private 
pensions  tend  to  act  as  an  unnecessary 
barrier  to  labor  mobility  by  tlelng  work- 
ers to  a  particular  employer.  During  his 
appearance  before  the  House  General 
Labor  Subcommittee  last  year  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  very  perceptively  observed  that — 

Without  some  sort  of  mechanism  to  make 
pension  credits  portable,  the  more  mobUe 
employee  will  almost  Invariably  end  up  with 
a  lower  pension  at  retirement. 

Particularly  in  light  of  past  failings  In 
the  private  pension  sector,  a  worker 
should  have  the  right  to  assemble  all  of 
the  vested  pension  contributions  he  had 
made  during  his  working  years  into  one 
suflacient  benefit — one  based  on  con- 
tributions which  have  earnings  and 
growth  to  the  final  day  of  his  active 
employment. 

I  believe  that  a  meaningful  vesting  ar- 
rangement will  furnish  workers  with 
much  needed  protection  for  their  accrued 
pension  rights.  By  the  same  token  I  feel 
that  additional  security  Is  required  and 
I  am  therefore  offering  an  amendment 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  voluntary  por- 
tability program  for  vested  pensions. 

The  language  I  am  proposing  is  iden- 
tical to  that  contained  In  the  original 
Willlams-Javlts  bill  and  Included  In  the 


bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  While  It  does 
not  require  the  establishment  of  port- 
ability programs,  it  does  encourage  their 
formation  in  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
most  optimum  protection  to  workers. 
Sfuch  a  voluntary  portabiUty  system 
would  permit  companies  to  allow  their 
employees  to  carry  their  vested  rights 
from  one  company  to  another  when 
changing  jobs. 

The  weakest  possible  portability  pro- 
vision Is  what  is  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
support  the  much  more  substantive  pro- 
posal which  was  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  un- 
der which  a  mandatory  portability  pro- 
gram would  be  established.  Including  the 
creation  of  a  national  pension  clearing- 
house or  regional  ones  to  coordinate 
portability  activities.  Unfortunately,  the 
parliamentary  situation  Is  such  that  I 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  prop>ose 
this  more  comprehensive  plan  and  must 
therefore  offer  the  voluntary  system. 
While  some  may  believe  that  it  is  foolish 
to  propose  a  volimtary  system  which 
many  pension  plans  will  not  choose  to 
join,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  portability  must  be  established 
and  that  we  must  have  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  for  future — and 
hopefully  more  concrete — legislation. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  a 
fully  vested  pension  will  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity for  portability.  It  must  be  real- 
ized, however,  that  inflation  will  seri- 
ously erode  the  value  of  vested  credits 
and  that  a  benefit  which  is  vested  but 
not  portable  is  not  available  in  the  event 
of  disablement.  Further,  as  Senator 
Hartke  stated  during  Senate  debate  on 
the  pension  legislation  "Vesting  without 
portability  will  often  prove  Inadequate 
because — employees  will  not  feel  the 
vested  benefit  alone  is  dependable  and  so 
may  withdraw  from  the  plan,  thereby 
losing  valuable  credits."  Thus,  vesting 
and  portability  cannot  be  considered  to 
provide  the  same  protections. 

We  must  also  consider  the  fact,  Mr. 
ChEilrman,  that  workers  \n  this  coxmtry 
do  not  typically  remain  with  one  em- 
ployer during  a  lifetime.  A  Labor  Depart- 
ment job  tenure  study  shows  that  the 
median  employment  period  for  men  at 
ages  45  through  49  was  10.2  years,  for 
men  40  through  44  it  was  8.4  years  on 
their  current  job  and  only  5.8  years  for 
men  aged  35  to  39.  The  figures  for  women 
were  significantly  lower — as  low  as  2.6 
years  for  women  at  ages  35  through  39. 
This  study  also  revealed  that.  In  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades,  for  example, 
the  median  years  of  employment  for 
men  between  25  and  44  was  3.3  years,  as 
compared  with  1.5  for  women  In  the 
same  age  bracket,  and  that  for  male 
workers  over  the  age  of  45  it  was  8.8  years 
and  for  women  in  the  same  category,  4.9 
years.  Thus,  in  a  society  in  which  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  mobility  is  increas- 
ing, there  is  a  clear  and  intensified  need 
for  pension  credit  accumulation  for  em- 
ployees as  they  move  from  one  job  to 
another,  often  in  different  locations 
throughout  the  country. 

Opponents  of  portability  argue  that 


there  are  too  many  complexities  involved 
with  implementing  such  a  system  and 
maintain  that  portability  would  cause 
more  rigidities  which  would  possibly  re- 
tard further  pension  growth.  The  con- 
tention that  It  would  be  too  difficult  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  portabiUty  sys- 
tem is  simply  a  bureaucratic  ploy  to  avoid 
doing  it  and  I  beUeve  that  the  fears  about 
possibly  retarding  pension  growth  are 
unfounded.  Others  maintain  that  a 
portability  system  should  not  be  im- 
plemented at  this  time  as  It  requires 
further  study — another  typical  delaying 
tactic.  However,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  chosen  a  voluntary  system. 
Thus,  not  only  would  a  mechanism  exist 
under  which  workers  pension  rights  can 
be  further  protected  and  Uberalized  but 
there  would  also  be  a  device  whereby 
some  practical  experience  could  be 
gained  with  a  view  toward  determining 
the  efficacy  of  requiring  the  implementa- 
tion of  portability  programs.  I  urge, 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  employers  will  see 
fit  to  imdertake  the  establishment  of 
meaningful  portabiUty  programs  so  that 
American  workers  may  have  greater 
mobility  in  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the 
provision  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is  the  same 
provision  as  the  Senate-passed  biU  rela- 
tive to  portabiUty. 

I  would  point  out,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  made  clear,  that  the 
only  thing  that  is  portable — the  only 
thing  that  is  portable — under  that  pro- 
vision is  a  vested  right.  A  lot  of  people 
have  the  idea  that  portabiUty  means  that 
a  worker  can  work  a  couple  of  years  here 
and  a  couple  of  years  there  and  total 
them  aU  up  and  then  get  a  nice  pension. 
This  portabiUty  Is  not  that  sort  of  pro- 
vision. A  worker  must  have  a  vested 
right  before  It  even  becomes  portable 
imder  a  portabiUty  plan. 

Even  the  AFL-CIO  in  their  commen- 
tary on  this  biU  pointed  out  that  cash- 
ing out  a  vested  right  and  moving  it  to 
another  place  wiU  mean  the  employee 
ultimately  wlU  wind  up  with  less  of  a 
pension  than  if  he  draws  his  pensions 
from  those  several  employers  where  he 
ha3  vested  rights. 

There  is  no  strong  push  behind  this 
portability  pro'vi.'^ion.  This  is  not  going 
to  do  what  many  employees  would  Uke 
to  have  done. 

Mr.  Nader  in  talking  about  portability 
did  not  have  this  in  mind  at  aU.  I  was 
there  and  I  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  He  wanted  us  to  prohibit  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  from  even  being 
carried  on.  Mr.  Nader  wanted  us  to  move 
to  a  money  purchase  plan. 

In  effect,  money  purchase  is  a  savings 
account,  so  that  when  people  retire,  they 
can  draw  out  what  was  put  In,  but  when 
they  nm  out  of  it  they  have  no  further 
retirement  security,  so  that  Mr.  Nader's 
suggestions  really  feU  on  deaf  ears  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  say  that 
any  attempt  to  add  portabiUty  to  this  biU 
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does  no  good  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  It  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  APIr-CIO  to  my  knowledge, 
because  they  bad  nothing  good  to  say 
about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  provision  In 
the  Senate  bill  is  a  weak  provision.  I  said 
that  I  would  like  to  have  at  the  same 
time  a  stronger  provision,  as  Mr.  Nader 
and  other  people  would  want. 

I  am  pointing  out  that  because  we  have 
a  weak  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  Is  no 
reason  to  have  no  provision  at  all.  Let  us 
have  at  least  a  provision  that  will  give 
rights  where  there  Is  total  vesting.  My 
amendment  would  get  the  principle  at 
portability  put  into  the  bill,  so  that  at  a 
later  time  we  can  get  the  strong  kind  of 
provision  I  feel  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  wants  to 
do,  but  I  would  say  that  this  is  not  Just 
a  weak  provision.  It  is  a  provision,  if  It 
were  utilized,  which  would  reduce  the 
benefits  that  employees  can  expect  to  get 
when  they  retire.  This  is  worse  than  no 
provision  at  all. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  op- 
position. The  simple  fact  Is  that  imder 
present  law  everything  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  purports  to  do  can 
and  Is  being  done.  It  is  a  question  of 
voluntary  acceptance  of  one  plan  by 
another.  There  is  nothing  that  can  add 
anything  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senators  that  they  had  just  put  a  lot  of 
wordage  Into  the  bill  that  did  not  do  any 
more  than  they  could  do  now  except  give 
a  promise  that  could  not  be  kept,  because 
at  this  moment,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  have  worked  7  years  on  this. 
Much  of  that  time  has  been  on  the  ques- 
tion of  portability,  and  no  agency  has 
been  able  to  give  us — including  organized 
labor,  the  managers  of  many  plans  in 
the  country,  insurance  companies,  bank- 
ers, actuarial  exi>erts — no  one  has  been 
able  to  give  us  any  kind  of  an  estimate, 
any  kind  of  a  proposition  that  would  be 
workable  among  over  155.000  plans  plus 
about  200,000  Individual  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
provision  on  portability  is  taken  from  the 
old  Senate  bill,  which  the  Senate  Itself 
did  not  see  fit  to  adopt.  This  provision  In 
any  case  is  defective  because  if  funds  are 
moved  from  a  private  pension  program 
into  the  portability  fund,  this  would  be 
a  taxable  transaction  and  that  would 
render  the  whole  program  useless. 


Therefore,  I  hope  we  vote  the  amend- 
ment down,  and  let  us  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  portability  in  a  responsible  way 
sometime  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BAonxo). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
fiarther  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boland).  U 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
title  I,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  HJl.  12855 
as  title  n  of  said  substitute  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  to  title 
n  except  amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
are  not  subject  to  amendment,  and  ger- 
mane amendments  to  subsections  2001 
(a)(1)(A).  2001(a)(2),  2001(b)  and 
2001(e)(3)  of  title  n. 

Are  there  any  amendments  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  title 
n  of  the  substitute? 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  RELATING  TO 
RETTIREMENT  PLAN3 

See.  1001.  Amendment  or  Internal  Reventhe 
Code  or  1964. 
Except    as    otherwlae    expressly    provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M. 
Subtitle  A — Participation.  Vesting,  Funding, 
Administration,  Etc. 
Part  I — Participation,  Vesting,  and 

PtTNDIKG 

8k:.  1011.  MnnMTTM    Paktictpation   Stand- 
ards. 

Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  pension,  proflt-sharlng.  stock  bonus 
plans,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Subpart  B — Special  Rules 
"Sec.  410.  Minimum  participation  standards. 
"Sec.  411.  Minimum  vesting  standards. 
"Sec.  412.  Minimum  funding  standards. 
"Sec.  413.  Collectively  bargained  plans. 
"Sec.  414.  Deflnitlons  and  special  rules. 
"Sec.  415.  Limitations  on  benefits  and  con- 
tributions under  qualified  plans. 
"Sec.  410.  MiNiMtTM    PdaTiciPATiON    Stand- 
ards. I 
"(a)  Participation. —  | 
"(1)   liaracuii    age    and    sekviuji    condi- 
tions.— A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quail- 
fled  trust  under  section  401(a)    if  the  plan 
of  which  it  Is  a  part  requires,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  participation  in  the  plan,  that  an  em- 
ployee complete  a  period  of  service  with  the 
employer    or    employers    maintaining    the 
plan  extending  beyond  the  later  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates — 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  at- 
tains 25  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  he  completes  1 
year  of  service. 

In  the  case  of  any  plan  which  provldee  that 
after  3  years  of  service  each  participant  has 
a  right  to  100  percent  of  his  accrued  benefit 
imder  the  plan  which  Is  nonforfeitable 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  411)  at  the 
time  such  benefit  accrues,  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  *3  years  of 
service'  for  "1  year  of  service". 

"(2)  Maximxtm  age  cONDmoNs. — A  trust 
shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust  \mder 
section  401(a)   If  the  pUn  of  whlcli  It  ta  a 
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part  excludes  from  participation  (on  the 
basis  of  age)  employees  who  have  attained  a 
specified  age,  unless  the  plan — 

"  ( A )  Is  a  defined  benefit  plan,  and 

'(B)  such  employees  begin  employment 
with  the  employer  after  they  have  attataed 
a  specified  age  which  is  not  more  than  5  yean 
before  the  normal  rettrament  age  under  the 
plan. 

"(3)  Detinition  oi-  tear  or  sbsvice. — 

"(A)  Determination  undsb  beoulations.— 
For  purposes  of  paragrs^jh  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  -year 
of  service"  means  a  perkxl  of  service  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  provide  for 
the  calculation  of  such  period  on  any  reason- 
able and  consistent  basis, 

"(B)  Reasonable  basis. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  calculation  of  any 
period  of  service  shall  not  be  treated  as 
made  on  a  reasonable  basis — 

"(1)  If  the  average  period  of  service  re- 
quired for  participation  In  the  plan  (deter- 
mined as  If  one  employee  commenced  his 
service  on  each  day)  Is  more  than  12  months, 
or 

"(11)  If  any  employee  who  has  completed 
more  than  17  months  of  continuous  service 
is  excluded  from  participation  in  the  plan  by 
such  calculation. 

"(C)  ADOITIONAI.  REQXnREMXNTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT    TO     SEASONAL     EMPLOYMENT. ^Por     p\ir- 

poses  of  subparagri^h  (A),  the  calculation 
of  any  period  of  service  shaU  not  be  treated 
as  made  on  a  reasonable  basis  In  the  case  of 
a  seasonal  employee  whose  customary  employ. 
ment  is  for  at  least  5  months  in  a  12-month 
period.  If  his  period  of  service  is  treated  as 
less  than  the  period  of  service  he  would  have 
had  If  his  customary  employment  had  been 
noiiseasonal. 

"(D)  Substantially  different  work  pe- 
riods.— The  regulations  prescribed  imder 
this  paragraph  shall  take  into  account  the 
customary  working  period  (as  expressed  in 
hours,  days,  weelcs,  months  or  years)  m  any 
Industry  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, such  period  differs  substantially  from 
the  comparable  work  period  In  Industry  gen- 
erally. 

"(4)  Breaks  in  service. — 

"(A)  Shorter  wbbakb  in  sebvics. — Ya 
purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A) ,  In  the  case 
of  any  employee  who  Has  a  break  In  his 
service  with  the  employer  for  a  continuous 
p>erlod  of  not  less  than  1  year,  the  calcula- 
tion of  his  period  of  service  shall  not  be 
treated  as  not  nuule  on  a  reasonable  basis 
merely  because,  under  the  plan,  service  per- 
formed by  such  employee  Is  not  taken  Into 
account  until  be  has  completed  a  continuous 
period  of  service  (not  In  excess  of  1  year) 
after  his  return. 

"(B)  Emplotkks  so-pbcent  vested. — ^For 
purpoees  of  paragraph  (3)  (A),  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraph  (A),  In 
the  case  of  any  employee  who  has  a  break 
In  his  service  with  the  employer  and  who, 
before  such  break,  had  a  nonforfeitable  right 
to  50  percent  or  more  of  his  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employer  contributions,  the 
calculation  of  his  period  of  service  shaU  not 
be  treated  as  made  on  a  reasonable  basis  if 
service  performed  by  such  employee  before 
the  end  of  such  break  In  service  Is  not  taken 
Into  account  In  calculating  his  period  of 
service. 

"(C)  4  consecutive  years  or  service. — ^For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (8)  (A),  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(D),  in  the  case  of  any  employee  who  has  a 
break  In  his  service  with  the  employer  the 
calculation  of  his  period  of  service  nhftli  not 
be  treated  as  mtwle  on  a  reasonable  basis  If 
such  employee  completed  4  consecutive  years 
of  service  before  such  break  and  all  service 
before  such  break  Is  not  taken  into  account. 
"(D)  6-tras  break  nr  service. — "Tm  pur- 
poeee  of  paragn^h  (3)  (A),  escept  as  other- 
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vise  provided  In  subparagraph  (B),  In  the 
case  of  any  employee  who  has  a  break  In  his 
service  with  the  employer  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  6  years,  the  calcula- 
tion of  his  period  of  service  shall  not  be 
treated  as  not  made  on  a  reasonable  basis 
merely  because,  under  the  plan,  service  per- 
formed by  such  employee  before  the  end  of 
such  break  in  service  Is  not  taken  Into 
account. 

"(b)     ELIGIBILrTY. 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — A  trust  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a) 
unless  the  trust,  or  two  or  more  trusts,  or 
the  trust  or  trusts  and  annuity  plan  or  plans 
are  designated  by  the  employer  as  constitut- 
ing parts  of  a  plan  Intended  to  qualify  under 
section  401(a)    which  benefits  either — 

"(A)  70  percent  or  more  of  all  employees, 
or  80  percent  or  naore  of  all  the  employees 
who  are  eligible  to  benefit  imder  the  plan 
If  70  percent  or  more  of  all  the  employees  are 
eligible  to  benefit  under  the  plan,  excluding 
m  each  case  employees  who  have  not  satis- 
fled  the  age  and  service  requirements.  If  any, 
prescribed  by  the  plan  as  a  condition  of  par- 
ticipation, or 

"(B)  such  employees  as  qualify  under  a 
classlficstlon  set  up  by  the  employer  and 
found  by  the  Secretary  or  hts  delegate  not 
to  be  discriminatory  In  favor  of  employees 
who  are  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly 
compensated. 

"(2)  Exclusion  of  certain  employees. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  consideration — 

"(A)  employees  not  Included  in  the  i^an 
who  are  Included  In  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  finds  to  be  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  between  employee  represent- 
atives and  one  or  more  employers.  If  tbMe 
U  evidence  that  retirement  benefits  were  the 
subject  of  good  faith  bargaining  between 
such  employee  representatives  and  such  em- 
ployer or  employers, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  established  or 
maintained  pursuant  to  an  agreement  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  to  be  a 
coUectlve-baigalnlng  agreement  l)etween  air 
pUots  represented  In  accordance  with  title  n 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  one  or  more 
employers,  all  employees  not  covered  by 
such  agreement,  and 

"(C)  employees  not  Included  In  the  plan 
who  are  nonresident  aliens  and  who  re- 
ceive no  earned  Income  (within  the  rmntTiing 
of  section  911(b) )  from  the  employer  which 
constitutes  Income  from  sources  within  the 
TTnlted  States  (within  the  mwnntng  of  section 
881(a)(3)). 

"(c)  Exclusion  or  Oovesnicentai.  Plans 
AND  Certain  Chukch  Plans. — This  section 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(d) )  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a)  (3)  as  In  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  a  church  plan  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  414(e)  )  — 

"(A)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)(3)  (and.  If  appUcable,  section 
406(b)(1)  or  407(b)(1))  as  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  election 
provided  by  subsection  (d)  has  not  been 
made. 

"(d)  Election  by  Church  To  Have  Par- 
ticipation, Vesting,  Funding,  and  Form  or 
BBNEnr  Provisions  Apply. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^If  the  church  or  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches  which 
maintains  any  church  plan  makes  an  election 
under  this  subsection  (In  such  torm.  and 
manner,  and  with  such  official,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations),  then  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  relating  to  participation, 
vesting,  funding,  and  form  of  benefit  (as  In 
effect   from   time  to   time)    shall   ^ply   to 
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such  church  plan  as  If  such  provisions  did 
not  contain  an  exclusion  for  church  plans. 

"(2)  Election  irrevocable. — An  election 
under  this  subsection  with  re^>ect  to  any 
church  plan  shall  be  binding  with  respect 
to  such  plan,  and,  once  made,  shaU  be  ir- 
revocable." 

Sec.  1012.  Minimum  Vesting  Standards. 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — Subpart  B  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  410  the  foUowlng  new 

section : 

"Sec.  411.  Minimum  Vesting  Standards. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Exc^>t  as  provided 
in  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  a  trust  shall  not 
constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401  (a)  unless  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is 
a  part  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  requirements  of  pamgrf^h  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan,  also  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 

"  ( 1 )  Employee  contributions. — A  plan 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
If.  under  the  plan,  an  employee's  rights  in 
his  accrued  benefit  derived  from  his  own 
contributions  are  nonforfeitable. 

"(2)  Employer  contributions. — A  plan 
satisfies  the  reqiUrements  of  this  paragraph 
if  It  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),or  (C). 

"(A)  10- YEAR  VESTING. — A  plan  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  this  subi>aragraph  if. 
under  the  plan,  an.  employee  who  has  at  least 
10  years  of  service  has  a  nonforfeitable  right 
to  100  percent  of  his  8M:crued  benefit  derived 
from  employer  contributions. 

"(B)  B-  TO  is-YEAR  VESTING. — ^A  plan  Satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  this  sul^aragraph 
If,  under  the  plan,  an  employee  who  has  at 
least  6  yeare  of  service  has  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  a  percentage  of  his  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employer  contributions.  The 
percentage  shall  not  be  less  than  the  per- 
centage determined  under  the  fcdlowlne 
table: 


"Years  of 
service: 
5  


6  

7    

8 

9    

10 

11    

la 

13 

14 

15  or  more. 


Nonforfeitable 
percentage 

25 

30 

-. 35 

-—  40 

46 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


"(C)  Rule  of  45.— A  plan  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  If,  under 
the  plan — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  an 
active  participant,  who  has  at  least  6  yean 
of  service,  and  with  respect  to  whom  the 
sum  of  his  age  and  years  of  service  equals 
or  exceeds  46,  the  employee  has  a  nonforfeit- 
able right  to  at  least  60  percent  of  his  accrued 
benefit  derived  from  employer  contributions, 
and 

"(11)  for  each  year  of  service  after  an  em- 
ployee first  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
clause  (1),  the  nonforfeitable  percentage  of 
his  accrued  benefit  so  derived  Is  not  less 
than  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
following  table: 


"Additional  years 
of  service: 

1   

2 

» 

4 

8   


Nonforfeitable 

percentage 
- 60 


70 

80 

90 

100 

"(D)  Tbansitional  febcsntaoeb. — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  in  existence  on  December  31, 
1973.  for  the  first  5  plan  years  of  the  plan 
to  which  this  section  appUes.  in  Ueu  of  the 


nonforfeitable  percentages  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),  or  (C),  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  nonforfeitable  percentage  shall  be 
the  following  percentage  of  the  applicable 
nonforfeitable  percentage  determined  under 
such  subparagraph : 

,  Percentage  of 

Flan  year  applicable  nonforfeitable 

to  which  percentage  determined 

this  section  under  paragraph 

applies:  (A),  (B»,or  (C) 

1    50 

I 60 

i   70 

4     go 

5   90 

"(E)  Nonforfeitable. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  right  to  an  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employer  contributions  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  forfeitable  merely  because 
the  plan  provides  that  It  Is  not  payable  where 
the  participant  dies  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  survivor  annuity  which  is  payable  as  pro- 
vided m  section  401(a)  (11)),  or  that  pay- 
ment of  benefits  is  suspended  during  periods 
when  the  participant  has  resumed  employ- 
ment with  the  employer  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  multiemployer  plan,  has  resumed  emplov- 
ment  in  the  Uidustry).  or  that  plan  amend- 
ments may  be  given  retroactive  application 
as   provided   in   section   412(c)(8) 

"(3)  Determination  of  nonforfettable 
PERCENTAGE.— In  Computing  the  period  at 
serv  ce  under  the  plan  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  nonforfeitable  percentage  under 
paragraph  (2).  an  employee's  entire  service 
With  the  employer  or  employers  malnUinlne 

^f^^it""  ^f,"  ^  **^*°  ^to  account,  exoept 
that  the  foUowlng  may  be  disregarded: 

(A)  service  before  age  25; 

(B)  service  during  a  period  for  which  the 
employee  declined  to  contribute  to  a  plan 
requiring  employee  contributions; 

"(C)  service  with  an  employee  durln«  anv 
period  for  which  the  employer  did  not^ln- 
tain  the  plan; 

"(D)  seasonal  service  not  taken  into  ac 
count  for  purposee  of  section  410; 

"(E)  service  broken  by  periods  of  suspen- 
sion of  employment,  if  the  rules  governhig 
such  breaks  in  service  are  permissible  undw 
8ectlon410(a)(4);  and  «uie  unaer 

*», "'^^  service  before  January  1,  1969   unless 

«™,*°'''«^**  ^"  ^^  **  l""t  8  yeare  of 
service  after  December  31,  1968. 

(4)  Tear  of  seevice.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'year  of  s^rl^'  me^ 
a  period  of  service  determined  under  psk- 
f^J^  P«;eecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  Ms 
delegate  which  provide  for  the  dculatlon 
.  /"<=J^^Pertod  on  any  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent basis.  The  regulaUona  prescribed  un- 
der thU  paragraph  shaU  meet  the  require- 

^o^^wnril?*?;^  '^^  *'^'*  '*>  of  action 
410(a)  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the  ree- 
ulatlons  prescribed  for  purposes  of  su^ 
paragraphs. 

"(5)   ACCRUB)  BENEFIT. 

=  'V.*^'  ^^  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  Oils 
section,  the  term  'accrued  benefit'  means— 
(1)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
^^J^?^°'^''^''  accrued  benefit  determined 
«  i^*^*  P^°  *°*''  *^<=*^*  "  provided  m 
subsection  (c)  (3).  expressed  m  toe  form  <rf 
an  annual  benefit  commencing  at  normal  re- 
tirement age,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  which  Is  not  a 
defined  benefit  plan,  the  balance  of  the  em- 
ployee's account. 

w'.f-^],-^'^^     °'    CERTAIN     DBTRIBUTIONS.- 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3) ,  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  employee's  accrued  bene- 
fit  under  the  plan,  the  plan  may  disregard 
service  performed  by  the  employee  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  has  received  (1)  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  present  value  of  his  entire  non- 
forfeitable benefit  if  such  distribution  was 
less  than  $1,760,  or  (U)  a  distribution  of  the 
present  value  of  his  nonforfeitable  benefit 
attributable  to  such  service  which  he  elected 
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to  receive.  Clause  (1)  oJ  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  If  such 
distribution  was  made  on  termination  of  the 
employee's  participation  In  the  plan.  Clause 
(11)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  apply  only  if  such  distribution  was 
made  on  termination  of  the  employee's  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan  or  under  such  other 
circumstances  as  may  be  provided  \mder 
regulations  pr«.  acrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(6)  Normal  amaiMDrr  ack. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'normal  retire- 
ment age'  means  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  time  a  plan  participant  attains 
normal  retirement  age  under  the  plan,  or 

"(B)  the  later  of— 

"(t)  the  time  a  plan  participant  attains 
age  66,  or 

"(11)  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  time  a 
plan  participant  commenced  participation  In 
the  plan. 

"(7)  SPBCincATioN  or  vxstino  schedtju:. — 
A  plan  shall  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  unless  the  plan  specifies 
whether  the  vesting  schedule  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B).or  (C)  of  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  the  applicable  minimum  sched- 
ule for  purposes  cf  such  plan. 

"(8)       CSANGXS      m      VSSTINO      SCHXDTTI.E. A 

plan  amendment  changing  any  vesting  sched- 
ule under  the  plan  shall  be  treated  as  not 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
If  the  nonforfeitable  percentage  of  the  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  employer  contri- 
butions (determined  for  any  year  of  service) 
of  any  employee  who  is  a  participant  in  the 
plan  on  the  date  such  amendment  is  adopted, 
or  on  the  date  stich  amendment  becomes  ef- 
fective, Is  less  than  such  nonforfeitable  per- 
centage computed  under  the  plan  without 
regard  to  such  amendment, 
"(b)   AocauKD  Bemxttt  Bxquiekicei«ts. — 
"(1)  Oknxral  Bin.xs. — 
"(A)  3-pxacKNT  icxTHOD. — A  defined  bene- 
fit plan  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if  the  annual  rate  at  which  any 
participant  aocruee  retirement  benefits  un- 
der the  plan  for  any  year  of  participation 
before  the  end  of  33^  years  of  participation 
is  not  less  than  3  percent  of  the  T«ftT<TTintT^ 
benefit  to  which  such  participant  would  be 
entitled  If  he  commenced  participation  at  the 
earliest  possible  entry  age  under  the  plan 
and  served  contlnuoualy  until  the  earlier  of 
age  65  or  the  normal  retirement  age  specified 
under  the  plan.  In  the  caoe  of  a  plan  pro- 
viding retirement  benefits  based  on  compen- 
sation   during    any    period,    the    m^TimnTn 
benefit  to  which  a  participant  would  be  en- 
titled shall  be  determined  as  if  he  continued 
to  earn  annually  the  average  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  he  earned  during  consecutive 
years  of  service,   not   In  excess  of   10    for 
which   hlB   compensation   was   the  highest. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
used  to  compute  benefits  shaU  be  treated  as 
remaining  constant  as  of  the  current  year 
for  all  years  after  such  current  year. 

"(B)  133^4  pracxwT  auLB.— A  defined  bene- 
fit plan  satisfies  the  reqiUrements  of  this 
paragraph  unless  under  the  plan  the  annual 
rate  at  which  any  participant  can  accrue  the 
retirement  benefits  payable  at  normal  re- 
tirement age  under  the  plan  for  any  plan 
year  Is  more  than  133  V^  percent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  at  which  he  can  accrue  benefits  for 
any  other  plan  year;  except  ^that  an  accrual 
rate  for  any  year  before  the  llth  year  of 
service  which  exceeds  by  more  than  133  lA 
percent  the  accrual  rate  for  any  year  after 
the  10th  year  of  service  may  be  disregarded. 

Wjt  purposes  of  this  subparagraph 

"(1)  the  accrual  rate  for  any  plan  year 
after  the  participant  Is  eUglble  to  retire  with 
benefits  which  are  not  actuarially  reduced 
on  account  of  age  or  service  shall  not  be  tak- 
en Into  account; 


"(11)  any  amendment  to  the  plan  which 
la  In  effect  for  the  current  year  shall  be 
treated  as  In  effect  for  all  other  plan  years; 

"(111)  any  change  In  an  accrual  rate  which 
does  not  apply  to  any  participant  In  the  cur- 
rent year  shall  be  disregarded; 

"(Iv)  the  fact  that  benefits  under  the  plan 
may  be  payable  to  certain  employees  before 
normal  retirement  age  shaU  be  disregarded- 
and 

"(V)  social  security  benefits  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  used  t«  compute  benefits 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  constant  as  of 
the  current  year  for  all  years  after  the  cur- 
rent year. 

"(C)       CXBTAIN      IMSTTKKD      DEFINED     BENXTTr 

PLANS. — Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  a  defined  benefit  plan  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  If  such  platt— 

"(1)  is  fimded  exclusively  by  the  purchase 
of  Individual  insurance  oontracts,  and 

"(11)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  psu-a- 
graphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  413(f)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  certain  Insurance  contract  plana), 
but  only  If  an  employee's  accrued  benefit  as 
of  any  applicable  date  la  not  less  than  the 
cash  surrender  value  his  Insurance  contracts 
would  have  on  such  applicable  date  If  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (4).  (6),  and  (6) 
of  section  412(f)  were  sattefled. 

"(3)    SBPASATX  ACCOtrNTlKG  EEQTTIRBD  IN  CXR- 

TAiN  CASES.— A  plan  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  if — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
the  plan  requires  separate  accounting  for  the 
portion  of  each  employee's  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  any  voluntary  employee  con- 
tributions permitted  under  the  plan;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  plan  which  Is  not 
a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  plan  requires  sepa- 
rate accounting  for  each  employee's  accrued 
benefit. 

"(3)  Teak  or  service.— For  purposes  of  de- 
termining an  employee's  accrued  benefit  the 
term  'year  of  service'  means  a  period  of  serv- 
ice (beginning  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  first  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  plan)  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  which  provide  for  the  calculation 
erf  such  period  on  any  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent basis. 

"(c)  Allocation  of  Accrued  BENiFrrs  Be- 
tween Emploter  and  Employee  Contribu- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Accrued  beneitt  derived  from  xm- 
PLOTER  coNTRiBtmoNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  employee's  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  employer  contributions  as  of  any  ao- 
pllcable  date  U  the  excess  of  the  accrued 
benefit  for  such  employee  as  of  such  applica- 
ble date  over  the  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  contributions  made  by  such  employee 
as  of  such  date.  f '"o-^c 

"(8)    Accrued   beneftt  derived  from  km- 

PLOTEX  CONTRIBrrnONS. 

"(A)    Flaws  other  than  defined  benxftt 

^T^l""  !S!  ^"«  °^  *  Pl*'!  other  than  a 
defined  benefit  plan,  the  accrued  benefit  de- 
rived from  contributions  made  by  an  em- 
ployee as  of  any  applicable  date  Is— 

"(1)    except    as    provided    in    clause    (11) 
the  balance  of  the  employee's  separate  ac- 
count consisting  only  of  his  contributions 

»S^w«i?°"»1i!*'  «'^'^^-  StLlns.  and  losses 
attributable  thereto,  or 

"(U)  If  a  separate  account  is  not  main- 
tained with  respect  to  an  employee's  contri- 
butions under  such  a  plan,  the  amount  which 

k!^«.  *"^^  """^  ^  ^^  *ot*l  accrued 
benefits  at  the  total  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  (lass  withdrawals) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  oontrlbutlons  and 
the  contributions  made  on  his  behalf  bv  the 
employer  (leas  withdrawals). 

"(B)    Defined  beneftt  Ft.ANs. 

"(I)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan  providing  an  »nnual  benefit  In 
the  form  of  a  single  life  annuity  (without 
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anclUary  benefits)  commencing  at  normal 
retirement  age,  the  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  oontrlbutlons  made  by  an  employee  aa 
of  any  applicable  date  is  the  annual  linefit 
equal  to  the  employee's  accumulated  oontrl 
butlons  multlpUed  by  the  appropriate  conl 
version  factor. 

"(11)  Appropriate  CONVERSION  factor —For 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  term  'apprcmrlate 
conversion  factor'  means  the  factor  necessarr 
to  convert  an  amount  equal  to  the  accumu- 
lated contributions  to  a  single  life  annultv 
(without  ancillary  benefits)  commencing  at 
normal  retirement  age  and  shall  be  lo  per 
cent  for  a  normal  retirement  age  of  65  ywrn 
For  other  normal  retirement  ages  the  conver- 
sion factor  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv 
or  his  delegate.  ^ 

"(C)  DsFiNmoN  OF  accumulated  contri- 
BtrriONs.— For  piuposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'accumulated  contributions'  meana 
the  total  of—  '"coub 

"(i)  all  mandatory  contributions  made  bv 
the  employee, 

"(11)  Interest  (If  any)  under  the  plan  to 
the  end  of  the  last  plan  year  to  which  sub- 
section (a)(3)  does  not  apply  (by  reason  of 
the  applicable  effective  date),  and 

"(iU)  interest  on  the  sum  of  the  amoimto 
determined  under  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  com- 
pounded annually  at  the  r»te  of  6  percent  per 
annum  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  plan 
year  to  which  aubsecUon  (a)  (2)  applies  (by 
reason  of  the  applicable  effective  date)  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  employee  would 
attain  normal  retirement  age. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'mandatory  contributions'  means  amounts 
contributed  to  the  plan  by  the  employee 
which  are  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, as  a  condition  of  participation  in 
such  plan,  or  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  plan  attributable  to 
employer  contributions. 

"(D)  Adjustment.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  is  authorized  to  adjust  by  regulation 
the  conversion  factor  deectibed  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  rate  of  Interest  described  In 
clause  (Ul)  of  subparagn^h  (C),  or  both 
from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
The  rate  of  interest  shaU  bear  the  relation- 
ship  to  6  percent  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  to  lae  oomparable  to  the 
relationship  which  the  long-term  money 
rates  and  Investment  yields  for  the  last 
period  of  10  calendar  years  ending  at  least  12 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  plan  year 
bear  to  the  long-term  money  rates  and 
Investment  yields  for  the  10-caIendar  year 
period  1964  through  1978.  No  such  adjust- 
ment shall  be  effective  for  a  plan  year  be- 
ginning before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after 
such  adjustment  is  determined  and 
published. 

"(E)  tiiMiTATioK. — Tht  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  employee  contributions  shall 
not  exceed  the  employee's  accrued  benefit 
under  the  plan. 

"(3)  Actuarial  ADjrsTMnrr. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  any  defined 
benefit  plan.  If  an  employee's  accrued  benefet 
is  to  be  determined  as  an  amount  other  than 
an  annual  benefit  commencing  at  normal 
retirement  age,  or  if  the  accrued  benefit 
derived  from  contributions  made  by  an 
employee  Is  to  be  determined  with  respect 
to  a  benefit  other  than  an  annual  benefit  In 
the  form  of  a  single  life  annuity  (without 
ancillary  benefits)  commeaclng  at  normal 
retirement  age,  the  en^loyee's  accrued  bene- 
fit, or  the  accrued  benefits  derived  from  con- 
tributions made  by  an  employee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  the  aotuarlal  equivalent 
of  such  benefit  or  amount  determined  imdcr 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  J 

"(d)   Special  Bttlxs.—      | 

"(1)    COOSOrNATION    WTTR     SacnON    401(a) 
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(«) . — A  plan  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying 
any  vesting  requirements  resulting  from  the 
application  of  section  401(a)(4)  unless — 

"(A)  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  abuse 
under  the  plan  (such  as  a  firing  of  employees 
before  their  accrued  benefits  vest) ,  or 

"(B)  there  have  been,  or  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be,  an  accrual  of  benefits 
«r  forfeltiires  tending  to  discriminate  In 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, or  highly  compensated. 

"(2)  Prohibited  discrimination. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  benefits  which 
may  not  be  provided  for  designated  em- 
ployees in  the  event  of  early  termination  of 
the  plan  under  provisions  of  the  plan  adopted 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  preclude  the  dis- 
crimination prohibited  by  section  401(a)  (4). 

"(3)  Termination  or  PARTIAL  termination; 
biscontintjance  of  coNTRiBtrnoNs. — ^Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
fa),  a  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that — 

"(A)  upon  its  termination  or  partial  ter- 
mination, or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  sec- 
tion 412  does  not  apply,  upon  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
the  rights  of  all  affected  employees  to  bene- 
fits accrued  to  the  date  of  such  termination, 
partial  termination,  or  discontinuance,  to  the 
extent  funded  as  of  such  date,  or  the 
amounts  credited  to  the  employees'  accounts, 
are  nonforfeitable.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  benefits  or  contributions  which, 
under  provisions  of  the  plan  adopted  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  preclude  the  discrimi- 
nation prohibited  by  section  401(a)  (4) ,  may 
not  be  used  for  designated  employees  In  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"(4)  Class  tear  plans. — The  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
aatlsfled  In  the  ca.se  of  a  class  year  plan  If 
such  plan  provides  that  100  percent  of  each 
employee's  right  to  or  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employw  on  his  behalf  with 
respect  to  any  plan  year  are  nonforfeitable 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  6th  plan  year 
following  the  plan  year  for  which  such  con- 
tributions were  made  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  404(a)(6)).  For  purposes  of  this 
lectlon,  the  term  'class  year  plan'  means  a 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan  which 
provides  for  the  separate  nonforfeitability  of 
employees'  rights  to  or  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions for  each  plan  year. 

"(5)  Treatment  of  voluntary  employee 
ooNTRiBTrnoNs. — In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan  which  permits  voluntary  em- 
ployee contributions,  the  portion  of  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit  derived  from  such 
contributions  shall  be  treated  as  an  accrued 
benefit  derived  from  employee  contributions 
under  a  plan  other  than  a  defined  benefit 
plan. 

"(e)  Exclusion  op  Certain  Plans. — This 
Mction  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  governmental  plan,  If  the  plan  meets 
any  vesting  requirements  resulting  from  the 
application  of  section  401(a)(4)  as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

'](3)  a  church  plan— 

"(A)  which  meets  any  vesting  require- 
ments resulting  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 401  (a)  (4)  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  election 
provided  by  section  410(d)  has  not  been 
niade,  and 

"(3)  a  plan  which  has  not,  at  any  time 
•fter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, provided  for  employer  oontrlbutlons. 

__(f)  Reoordkxxping  Requirements. 

'(1)  SmoLE  EMPLOYER  PLAN. — ^Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph   (2).  every  employer 
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shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
maintain  records  with  respect  to  each  of  his 
employees  sufficient  to  determine  the  bene- 
fits due  or  which  may  become  due  to  such 
employees. 

"(2)  More  than  one  employer. — If  more 
than  one  employer  adopts  a  plan,  each  such 
employer  shall.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, furnish  to  the  plan  administrator  the 
information  necessary  for  the  administrator 
to  maintain  the  records  required  by  para- 
graph (I).  Such  administrator  shaU  main- 
tain the  records  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(g)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation or  maintain  the  records  required 
under  this  section,  see  eection  6890." 

(b)  Penalty  for  Pailuse  To  Furnish  In- 
formation.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (re- 
lating to  assessable  penalties)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  6690.  Failurb  To  Furnish  Informa- 
tion OB  Maintain  Records. 

"(a)  CrviL  Penalty. — If  any  person  who  Is 
required,  under  section  411(f),  to  furnish 
information  or  maintain  records  for  any 
plan  year  falls  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment, he  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each 
employee  with  respect  to  whom  such  failure 
occurs,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure 
is  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

"(b)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To  Ap- 
ply.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relating 
to  deficiency  procedures  for  Income,  estate, 
gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  assessment  or  collection  of  any  penalty 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)." 

(c)  CoMPARABn-rrT  of  Plans. — Section  401 
(a)  (relating  to  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  the  foUowlng:  "For  purposes 
of  determining  whether  two  or  more  plans 
of  an  employer  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  when  considered  as  a  single 
plan,  if  the  amount  of  contributions  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  404  for  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  such  plans,  taken  together,  bears  a 
uniform  relationship  to  the  total  compensa- 
tion, or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of  compen- 
sation, of  such  employees,  the  plans  shall  not 
be  considered  dlBcrlmlnatory  merely  because 
the  rights  of  employees  to,  or  derived  from, 
the  employer  contributions  under  the  sepa- 
rate plans  do  not  become  nonforfeitable  at 
the  same  rate.  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  two  or  more  plans  of  an  employer 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4) 
when  considered  as  a  single  plan,  if  the  em- 
ployees' rights  to  benefits  under  the  sepfuate 
plans  do  not  become  nonforfeitable  at  the 
same  rate,  but  the  levels  of  benefits  provided 
by  the  separate  plans  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  take  account  of  the 
differences  In  such  rates,  the  plans  shall  not 
be  considered  discriminatory  merely  because 
of  the  differences  In  such  rates." 

Sec.  1013.  Minimum  FtTNDnfo  Standards. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  B  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  411  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"Sec.  412.  Minimum  PuNoiNa  Standards. 

"(a)  Oeitxral  Rule. — Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (e),  this  section  applies  to  a 
plan  If,  for  any  plan  year  beginning  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  for 
such  plan — 

"(1)  such  plan  included  a  trust  which 
qualified  (or  was  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  have  qualified)  under 
section  401(a),  or 

"(3)  such  plan  satisfied  (or  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
have  satiBfled)  the  requirements  of  sectluu 
404(a)(2)  or  406(a). 


A  plan  to  which  this  section  applies  i»>»i»-i1 
have  satisfied  the  minimum  funding  stand- 
ard for  such  plan  for  a  plan  year  at  the 
end  of  which  the  plan  does  n:jt  have  an 
accumulated  funding  deficiency.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  4971.  the 
term  "accumulated  funding  deficiency* 
means  for  any  plan  the  excess  of  the  total 
charges  to  the  funding  standard  account 
for  all  plan  years  (beginning  with  the  first 
plan  year  to  which  this  section  applies)  over 
the  total  credits  to  such  account  for  such 
years. 

"(b)  Funding  Standard  Account. — 
"(1)  Account  required. — Each  plan  to 
which  this  section  applies  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  funding  standard  account. 
Such  account  shall  be  credited  and  charged 
solely  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(2)  Charges  to  account. — For  a  plan 
year,  the  funding  standard  account  shall  be 
charged  with  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  normal  cost  of  the  plan  for  the 
plan  year, 

"(B)  the  amoiints  necessary  to  amortize 
in  equal  annual  Installments  (until  fully 
amortized)  — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on 
January  1,  1974,  the  unfunded  past  service 
liability  under  the  plan  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  plan  year  to  which  this  section 
applies,  over  a  p>erlod  of  40  plan  years, 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  comes 
Into  existence  after  January  l,  1974,  the  un- 
funded past  service  liability  under  the  plan 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  plan  year  to 
which  this  section  applies,  over  a  period  of 
30  plan  years  (40  plan  years  in  the  case  of 
multiemployer  plan), 

"(111)  separately,  \!iith  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  increase  (If  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  artslng 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such  year, 
over  a  period  of  30  plan  years  (40  plan  years 
In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan),  and 
"(iv)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  experience  loss  (If  any)  under 
the  plan,  over  a  period  of  16  plan  years  (20 
plan  years  In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer 
plan), 

"(C)  the  excess  (If  any)  for  such  plan 
year  of — 

"(I)  the  annual  amount  which  would  be 
necessary  to  amortize  in  equal  annual  In- 
stallments from  such  year  over  a  period  of 
20  years  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  present 
value  of  all  nonforfeitable  benefits  (com- 
puted using  appropriate  mortality  and  Inter- 
est assumptions)  over  the  value  of  the  plan's 
assets,  over 

"(11)  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  computed  under  subptu-agraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  over  the 
amount  computed  under  paragraph  (3)  (B), 
and 

"(D)  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize 
each  waived  fimding  deficiency  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d)  (3) )  for  each  prior 
plan  year  In  equal  annual  Installments  (until 
fully  amortized)  over  a  period  of  16  plan 
years. 

"(3)  Credits  to  account. — ^For  a  plan  year, 
the  funding  standard  account  shall  be 
credited  with  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  considered  contributed 
by  the  employer  to  or  under  the  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  404(a)  (6))  for  the 
plan  year, 

"(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  in 
equal  annual  installments  (until  fully 
amortized)  — 

"(1)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (if  any)  In  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such  year, 
over  a  period  of  30  plan  years  (40  plan  years 
In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan) ,  and 

"(U)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  ttie  net  experience  gain  (if  any)  under 
the  plan,  over  a  period  of  16  plan  years  (90 
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plAn  yMTS  In  the  cue  of  a  multiemployer 
plan),  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  waived  funding 
deficiency  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)  (3) )  for  the  plan  year. 

"(4)  Coicbhtzng  and  oftsxttino  amounts 
TO  Ki  AMOHTizxD. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
amounts  required  to  be  amortized  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  paragraph  (3),  as  the  case 
may  be^ 

"(A)  may  be  combined  into  one  amount 
under  such  paragraph  to  be  amortized  over 
a  period  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
maining SLmortlzatlon  period  for  all  Items  en- 
tering Into  such  combined  amount,  and 

"(B)  may  be  offset  against  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  amortized  imder  the  other  such 
paragraph,  with  the  resulting  amount  to  be 
amortized  over  a  period  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  remaining  amortization  periods 
for  all  Items  entering  Into  whichever  of  the 
two  amounts  being  offset  Is  the  greater. 

"(8)  iNTXRisT. — The  funding  standard 
account  (and  Items  therein)  shall  be  charged 
or  credited  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate) 
with  Interest  at  the  appropriate  rate  con- 
sistent with  the  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  used 
under  the  plan  to  determine  costs. 

"(e)  Spccial  Rt7X£S. — 

"(1)      DXTZrRSCINATIONS     TO     BX     ICADE     XTKCKR 

FtJiTOiNO  icETHOD. — Por  piuposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, normal  costs,  accrued  liability,  past 
service  labilities,  and  experience  gains  and 
losses  shall  be  determined  under  the  funding 
method  used  to  determine  costs  under  the 
plan. 

"(2)   Valtjatiok  or  assxts. — 

"(A)  IH  CENKXAi.. — Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable 
actuarial  method  of  valuation  which  talces 
into  account  fair  market  value  and  which  Is 
permitted  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(B)  ELzxrnoif  wrrH  xxbfbct  to  aoiTDe. — 
The  value  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  which  Is  not  In  default  as  to 
principal  or  Interest  may,  at  the  election  of 
the  plan  administrator,  be  determined  on 
an  amortized  basis  running  from  initial  cost 
at  purchase  to  par  value  at  maturity  or 
earliest  call  date.  Any  election  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  provide,  shall  apply 
to  all  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  and 
may  be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)    ACTUAaiAL   ASSUMPTIONS   ICTTST   BK  BXA- 

soNAXLx. — Kor  purposes  of  this  section,  all 
coeta.  llabUltles,  rates  of  interest,  and  other 
factors  under  the  plan  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  actuarial  assumptions  which, 
m  the  aggregate,  are  reasonable. 

"(4)      TXZATlCZIfT     aw    CXSTAXN     CHANGES     AS 

zxPKxizNcx  CAIN  OB  LOSS. — Por  puiposes  of 
this  section.  If — 

"(A)  a  change  in  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  In  other  retirement  benefits 
created  under  Pederal  or  State  law,  or 

"(B)  a  change  in  the  definition  of  the 
term  'wages'  under  section  3121,  or  a  change 
In  the  amount  of  such  wages  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  regulations  prescribed  for 
purposes  of  section  401(a)(8), 
results  In  an  Increase  or  decrease  in  accrued 
liability  under  a  plan,  such  Increase  or  de- 
crease shall  be  treated  as  an  experience  loss 
or  gain. 

(6)     CRANCK     in     rUNSING     KXTHOO     OR     IN 

?UM  TEAR  REgmxxs  APPROVAL. — If  the  fund- 
ing method  for  a  plan  Is  changed,  the  new 
funding  method  shall  become  the  funding 
method  used  to  determine  costs  and  llabUl- 
tiee  under  the  plan  only  if  the  change  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  If 
the  plan  year  for  a  plan  Is  changed,  the  new 
plan  year  shall  become  the  plan  year  for 
the  plan  only  If  the  change  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 


"(6)  Pull  fundino. — If,  as  of  the  close  of  a 
plan  year,  a  plan  would  (but  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  parsigraph)  have  an  accumulated 
funding  deficiency  In  excess  of  the  full  fund- 
ing limitation — 

"(A)  the  funding  standard  account  shall 
be  credited  with  the  amount  of  such  excess, 
and 

"(B)  all  amounts  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)  (B)  and  (D)  and  (3)(B)  of  subsection 
(b)  which  are  required  to  be  amortized 
shall  be  considered  fully  amortized  for  pur- 
poses of  such  paragraphs. 

"(7)  Poll  FtrNDiNO  limitation. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (6),  the  term  'full  fund- 
ing limitation'  means  the  excess  (If  any) 
of— 

"(A)  the  euxrued  liability  (Including  nor- 
mal cost)  imder  the  plan  (determined  under 
the  entry  age  normal  funding  methods  If 
such  accrued  liability  cannot  be  directly 
calciUated  under  the  funding  method  used 
for  the  plan ) ,  over 

"(B)  the  lesser  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  plan's  assets  or  the  value  of  such  as- 
sets determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(8)  Certain  retroactive  plan  amend- 
ments.— 

"(A)  Amendments  wrrHotrr  approval  op 
secretary  op  labor.— Por  pvuposes  of  this 
section,  any  amendment  applying  to  a  plan 
year  which — 

"(I)  is  adopted  after  the  close  of  such 
plan  year  but  no  later  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (Including  extensions)  for  fil- 
ing the  return  of  the  employer  for  the  tax- 
able year  with  which  or  within  which  the 
plan  year  ends  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
employer plan,  no  later  than  2  years  after  the 
close  of  such  plan  year) ,  and 

"(11)  does  not  reduce  the  accrued  benefit 
of  any  participant  determined  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  plan  year  to  which 
the  amendment  applies 

shall,  at  the  election  of  the  plan  administra- 
tor, be  deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
first  day  of  such  plan  yvar. 

"(B)  Amendments  with  apitioval  op  sec- 
BZTART  OP  LABOR. — Por  purposss  Of  thls  sec- 
tion, any  amendments  adopted  after  the  cloee 
of  the  plan  year  which  reduces  benefits, 
whether  or  not  otherwise  nonforfeitable  (de- 
termined as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  plan 
ysar)  shall,  except  for  purposes  of  section 
4971(a)  (relating  to  Initial  5  percent  tax  on 
failure  to  meet  minimum  funding  stand- 
ards) ,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  plan  year  to  which  such 
amendment  applies  If  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor approves  such  retroactive  application  of 
such  amendment.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  approve  such  application  on  his  own 
motion  (or  having  received  the  petition  of 
the  plan  administrator)  after  giving  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
after  determining  that — 

"(1)  such  amendment  affects  the  plan  only 
to  such  extent  (and  for  such  limited  period 
of  time)  as  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Kmployee  Bene- 
fit Security  Act  of  1974  and  to  provide  ade- 
qiiate  protection  to  the  participanta  and  ben- 
eficiaries In  the  plan, 

"  (11)  but  for  such  amendment,  there  would 
result  a  substantial  risk  to  the  voluntary 
continuation  of  the  plan  or  a  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  pension  benefit  levels  or  the  lev- 
els of  employee  compensation,  and 

"(111)  failure  to  make  such  amendment 
would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants In  the  aggregate. 
No  retro(u:tlve  amendment  may  be  approved 
under  this  subparagraph  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  satisfied  that  all  plan  par- 
ticipants and  other  interested  persona  (as 
determined  under  regulations  preecrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor)  have  received  ade- 
quate prior  notice  from  the  plan  administra- 
tor of  any  hearing  to  be  held  under  this  sub- 
paragraph.   The    Secretary    of    Labor    shall 


notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any 
such  hearing. 

"(0)     8-TEAX    VALUATION. Por    pUTpOSCS    of 

this  section,  a  determination  of  experience 
gains  and  losses  and  a  valuation  of  the  plan's 
liability  shall  be  made  not  less  frequently 
than  once  every  3  years,  except  that  such 
determination  shall  be  made  more  frequently 
to  the  extent  required  in  particular  cases  im- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(d)  Variance  Pbom  Minimum  Pokdino 
Standard;  Extension  of  Amortization  Pe- 
riods POR  MuLTmCPLOTIB  PLANS. — 

"(1)  Waiver  in  case  of  substantial  busi- 
ness HARDSHIP. — If  an  employer  Is  unable 
to  satisfy  the  minimum  funding  standaid 
for  a  plan  year  without  substantial  busmees 
hardship  and  If  application  of  the  standard 
would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  plan 
participants  in  the  aggregate,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  for  such  year  with  respect 
to  all  or  any  portion  of  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  other  than  the  portion  thereof 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(2)(D). 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  not  waive 
the  minimum  funding  standEU-d  with  respect 
to  a  plan  for  more  than  5  of  any  15  consecu- 
tive plan  years. 

"(2)  Determination  of  substantial  busi- 
ness HARDSHIP. — Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  factors  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining substantial  business  hardship  shall 
Include  (but  shall  not  be  limited  to)  whether 
or  not — 

"(A)  the  employer  is  operating  at  an  eco- 
nomic loss, 

"(B)  there  is  substantial  unemployment 
or  underemployment  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  In  the  Industry  concerned, 

"(C)  the  sales  of  profits  of  the  Industry 
concerned  are  depressed  or  declining,  and 

"(D)  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
plan  will  be  continued  only  If  the  waiver  Is 
granted. 

"(3)  Waived  rvimmo  deficiency. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'waived 
funding  deficiency'  means  the  portion  of  the 
minimum  funding  standard  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(3)(C)) 
for  a  plan  year  waived  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and  not  satisfied  by  employer 
contributions. 

"(4)  e:xtension  of  amortization  periods 
FOR  multiemplotkr  PLANS. — If  10  pcTcent  or 
man  of  the  number  of  employers  contribut- 
ing to  ox  \inder  a  multiemployer  plan  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satUfaotlon  o<  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  they  would  experience  substan- 
tial busmess  hardship  if  required  to  amortize 
In  equal  annual  Installments  any  unfunded 
liability  (described  in  any  clause  of  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  (B) )  of  such  plan  over  a  period 
of  years  and  If  such  requirement  would  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  plan  participants 
in  the  aggregate,  then  the  period  of  years 
described  In  such  clause  shall  be  extended 
for  such  plan  for  the  period  of  time  (not 
in  excess  of  10  years)  which  Is  certified 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasujry. 

"(5)  Benefits  may  mot  be  increased  dur- 
ing WAIVER  OR  EXTENSION  PERIOD. — No  amend- 
ment of  the  plan  which  increases  the  li- 
abilities of  the  plan  by  reason  of  any  In- 
crease In  benefits,  any  change  in  the  ac- 
crual of  benefits,  or  any  change  In  the  rate 
at  which  benefits  become  nonforeltable  un- 
der the  plan  shall  be  adopted  If  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1),  an  extension  of  time 
under  paragraph  (4),  or  an  alternate  meth- 
od prescribed  under  section  1016(b)  of  the 
Employee  Benefit  Security  Act  of  1974  is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  the  plan.  If  a  plan  is 
amended  In  violation  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  such  waiver,  extension  of  time. 
or  alternate  method  shall  not  apply  to  any 
plan  year  ending  on  or  after  the  day  on 
which  such  amendment  Is  adopted. 

■''(e)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply 
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"(1)  any  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plan, 

"(2)  any  insurance  contract  plan  described 
in  subsection  (f), 

"(3)  any  governmental  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  401(a)(7)  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section, 

"(4)  any  church  plan — 

"(A)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)(7)  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  election 
provided  by  section  410(d)  has  not  been 
made,  and 

"(5)  a  plan  which  has  not,  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, provided   for   employer  contributions. 

"(f)  Certain  Insurance  Contract  Plans. — 
A  plan  is  described  m  this  subsection  If — 

"(1)  the  plan  is  funded  exclusively  by  the 
purchase  of  individual  Insurance  contracts. 

"(2)  such  contracts  provide  for  level  an- 
nual premium  payments  to  be  paid  extend- 
ing not  later  than  the  retirement  age  for 
each  individual  participating  in  the  plan, 
and  commencing  with  the  date  the  Individ- 
ual became  a  participant  In  the  plan  (or. 
In  the  case  of  an  Increase  in  benefits,  com- 
mencing at  the  time  such  increase  becomes 
effective ) . 

"(3)  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are 
equal  to  the  benefits  provided  under  each 
contract  at  normal  retirement  age  under  the 
plan  and  are  guaranteed  by  an  insurance 
carrier  (licensed  imder  the  laws  of  a  State 
to  do  business  with  the  plan)  to  the  extent 
premiums  have  been  paid, 

"(4)  premlvuns  payable  for  the  plan  year, 
and  all  prior  plan  years  under  such  contracts 
have  been  paid  before  lapse  or  there  Is  re- 
instatement of  the  policy, 

"(6)  no  rights  under  such  contracts  have 
been  subject  to  a  security  Interest  at  any 
time  during  the  plan  year,  and 

"(6)  no  policy  loans  are  outstanding  at 
any  time  during  the  plan  year." 

(b)  Excise  Tax  on  Pailurx  To  Mxmr  Mini- 
mrii  PuNDiNG  Standards. — Subtitle  D  (re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER  43 — QUALIPIED  PENSION,  ETC., 

PLANS 
"Sec.  4971.  Taxes  on  Failure  to  Meet  Mini- 
mum PuNDiNO  Standards. 

"(a)  Initial  Tax. — War  each  taxable  year 
of  an  employer  who  maintains  a  plan  to 
Which  section  412  applies,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  of  6  percent  on  the  amount  of 
the  accumulated  funding  deficiency  under 
the  plan,  determined  as  of  the  end  of  the 
plan  year  ending  with  or  within  such  tax- 
rtrte  year.  The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion BhaU  be  paid  by  the  employer  respon- 
sible for  contributing  to  or  imder  the  plan 
the  amount  described  In  section  412(b)(3) 
(Aj. 

"(b)  AnornoNAi.  Tax. — ^In  any  case  in  which 
•a  initial  tax  is  Imposed  by  subsectlcm  (a) 
on  an  accumulated  funding  deficiency  and 
such  accumulated  funding  deficiency  Is  not 
corrected  within  the  correction  period,  there 
ta  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  such  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
to  the  extent  not  corrected.  The  tax  imposed 
Jsy  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer described  in  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Definitions. — Por  pvuposes  of  this 
•ectlon— 

(1)    AocnMULATZD    FUNDING    DEFICHNCT. — 

The  term  'accumulated  funding  deficiency' 
o»M  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 
U«t  sentence  of  section  4ia(a) . 

"(2)  Corrbct.— The  term  'correct'  means, 
With  respect  to  an  accumulated  funding  de- 


ficiency, the  contribution,  to  or  under  the 
plan,  of  the  amount  necessary  to  reduce 
such  accumulated  funding  deficiency  as  of 
the  end  of  a  plan  year  in  which  such  de- 
ficiency arose  to  zero. 

"(3)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  an 
accumulated  funding  deficiency,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  end  of  a  plan  year  in 
which  there  Is  an  accumulated  funding  de- 
ficiency and  ending  90  days  after  the  date  of 
mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  under  sec- 
tion 8212  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a),  extended — 

"(A)  by  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency 
cannot  be  assessed  under  section  6213(a), 
and 

"(B)  by  any  other  period  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determines  Is  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  permit  a  reduction  of 
the  accumulated  funding  deficiency  to  zero 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  CJROss  Reterxnce. — 

"Por  disallowance  of  deduction  for  taxes 
paid  under  this  section,  see  section  275." 

(c)  Amendments  to  Section  404. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  404(a)  (re- 
lating to  deduction  for  employer  contribu- 
tions to  pension  trusts)  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows; 

"  ( 1 )  Pension  trusts. — In  the  taxable  year 
when  paid.  If  the  contributions  are  paid  Into 
a  pension  trust,  and  if  such  taxable  year  ends 
within  or  with  a  taxable  year  of  the  trust 
for  which  the  trust  Is  exempt  under  section 
601(a),  In  an  amount  determined  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(A)  the  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  funding  standard  provided  by  sec- 
tion 412(a)  for  plan  years  ending  within  or 
with  such  taxable  year  (or  for  any  prior  plan 
year),  if  such  amount  is  greater  than  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
or  (C)  (whichever  Is  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  plan), 

"(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  employees  under 
the  trust  the  remaining  imfunded  cost  of 
their  past  and  current  service  credits  dis- 
tributed as  a  level  amount,  or  a  level  per- 
centage of  compensation,  over  the  remaining 
future  service  of  each  such  employee,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  If  such  t9- 
malnmg  unfunded  cost  with  respect  to  any 
3  individuals  is  more  than  60  percent  of 
such  remaining  unfunded  cost,  the  amount 
of  such  unfunded  cost  attributable  to  such 
Individuals  shall  be  distributed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  6  taxable  years,  or 

"(C)  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  normal  cost 
of  the  plan,  as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
plus.  If  past  service  or  other  supplementary 
pension  or  annuity  credits  are  provided  by 
the  plan,  an  amount  necessary  to  amortize 
such  credits  in  equal  annual  payments  (un- 
tu  fully  amortized)  over  10  years,  as  deter- 
mined under  reguUtions  prescrtbod  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  determining  the  amount  deductible  in 
such  year  under  the  foregoing  limitations 
the  funding  method  and  the  actuarial  as- 
sumptions shall  be  those  used  for  such  year 
under  section  412.  and  the  maximum  amount 
deductible  for  such  year  under  the  fore- 
going limitations  shaU  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  full  funding  limitation  for  such  year 
determined  under  section  412.  Any  amount 
paid  in  a  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the  amount 
deductible  in  such  year  under  the  foregoing 
llmiUtions  shall  be  deductible  In  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years  In  order  of  time  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  and  deductible  In  each  such  succeeding 
year  and  the  maximum  amount  deductible 
for  such  year  under  the  foregoing  llmlta- 
tiona." 

(3)  Paragraph  («)  of  section  404(a)  (re- 
lating to  ta^ayers  on  accrual  basis)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(6)  Time  when  contributions  deemed 
MADE. — ^Por  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3),  a  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  payment  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  If  the  payment  is  on 
account  of  such  taxable  year  and  is  made 
not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  return  for  such  taxable  year 
(including  extensions  thereof)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  404(a)  (re- 
lating to  limit  on  deductions)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  Limit  on  deductions. — If  amounts 
are  deductible  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3),  or  (2)  and  (3).  or  (1).  (2),  and  (3), 
In  connection  with  two  or  more  trusts,  or 
one  or  more  trusts  and  an  annuity  plan, 
the  total  amount  deductible  in  a  taxable 
year  under  such  trusts  and  plans  shall  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  25  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  trusts  or  plans,  or  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions made  to  or  under  the  trusts  or 
plans  to  the  extent  such  contributions  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  employer  con- 
tributions necessary  to  satisfy  the  mini- 
mum funding  standard  provided  by  sec- 
tion 412  for  the  plan  year  which  ends  with 
or  within  such  taxable  year  (or  for  any 
prior  plan  year).  In  addition,  any  amount 
paid  into  such  trust  or  under  such  annuity 
plans  in  any  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the 
amount  allowable  with  respect  to  such  year 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deductible  In  the  succeeding 
taxable  years  in  order  of  time,  but  the 
amount  so  deductible  under  this  sentence 
in  any  one  such  succeeding  taxable  year  to- 
gether with  the  amount  allowable  under 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  compensation 
otherwise  paid  or  accrued  during  such  tax- 
able years  to  the  beneficiaries  under  the 
trusts  or  plans.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount 
otherwise  deductible  under  paragraph  (1). 
(2),  and  (3),  If  no  employee  is  a  beneficiary 
imder  more  than  one  trust  or  a  trust  and  an 
annuity  plan." 

Sec.  1014.  Collectively  Bargained  Plans. 

Subpart  B  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  412  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec  413.  Collecttvelt  Bargained  Plans. 

"(a)  Application  op  Section. — This  sec- 
tion applies  to — 

"  ( 1 )  a  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  which  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate finds  to  be  a  coUectlve-bargainlng 
agreement  between  employee  representatives 
and  one  or  more  employers,  and 

••(2)  each  trust  which  is  a  part  of  such 
plan. 

"(b)  Qkneral  Rulk. — If  this  section 
applies  to  a  plan,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title — 

"(1)  Participation — Section  410  shall  be 
applied  as  If  all  employees  of  each  of  the 
employers  who  are  parties  to  the  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  and  who  are  subject 
to  the  same  benefit  computation  formula 
under  the  plan  were  emploved  by  a  single 
employer. 

"(2)  DrscRiMiNATTON.  ETC. — Sectlous  401 
(a)(4)  and  411(d)(3)  shall  be  applied  as 
if  all  participants  who  are  employed  by 
employers  who  are  required  to  contribute 
to  or  under  the  plan  on  the  same  basis  wvn 
employed  by  a  single  employer. 

"(3)      EXCLUSIVE     BENEFIT.     PoT    pUTpoSeS     Of 

section  401(a).  in  determining  whether  the 
plan  of  an  employer  is  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  his  employees  and  their  beneficiaries, 
all  plan  participants  shall  be  considered  to 
be  his  employees. 

"(4)  Vesting. — Section  411  (other  than 
subsection  (d)(3))  shaU  be  applied  as  If 
all  employers  who  have  been  parties  to  the 
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(xdlectlve-bftrgaming  agreement  constituted 
%  single  employer,  except  that  the  applica- 
tion of  any  niles  with  respect  to  breaks  In 
■ervloea  shall  be  made  imder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(6)  PutK  TEAR. — The  minimum  funding 
standard  provided  by  section  412  shall  be 
determln«d  as  If  all  participants  In  the  plan 
were  employed  by  a  single  employer.  For 
pmposes  of  section  412  (other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  portion  of  a  Ila- 
bUlty  required  to  be  amortized  for  a  plan 
year),  a  plan  year  shaU  be  considered  (A) 
to  begin  OQ  the  date  the  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  Is  first  effective  (treating  an 
agreement  to  extend  a  prior  agreement  as  a 
new  agreement)  and  to  end  on  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  agreement  determined  under 
•uch  agreement,  or  (B)  to  be  such  other 
period  as  may  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(6)  TiTtunnr  roa  rtnroiNG  tax. — ^Por  a 
plan  year  the  liability  under  section  4971 
of  each  employer  who  is  a  party  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  shall  be  de- 
termined, In  accordance  with  regiUatlons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(A)  first  on  the  basis  of  thetr  respective 
delinquencies  In  meeting  required  employer 
contributions  under  the  plan,  and 

"(B)  then  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
liabilities  for  contributions  under  the  plan. 

"(7)  Dedicattoh  uMTTATioNs. — Each  ap- 
plicable limitation  provided  by  section 
404(a)  shall  be  determined  for  a  plan  year 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (8))  as 
if  all  participants  In  the  plan  were  employed 
by  a  single  employer.  The  amounts  con- 
tributed tc  or  under  the  plan  by  each  em- 
ployer who  Is  a  party  to  the  agreement,  for 
the  portion  of  his  taxable  year  which  Is 
Included  within  such  a  plan  year,  shall  be 
considered  not  to  exceed  such  a  limitation 
If  the  anticipated  employer  contributions  for 
such  plan  year  (determined  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  manner  In  which  actvial 
employer  contributions  for  such  plan  year 
are  determined)  do  not  exceed  such  11ml- 
Utlon.  If  such  anticipated  contributions  ex- 
ceed such  a  limitation,  the  portion  of  each 
such  employer's  contributions  which  Is  not 
deductible  under  section  404  shall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 
Sec.   1015.  DETiNTnoNs  and  Special  Rules. 

(a)  In  GEmxAL. — Subpart  B  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  413  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  414.  DEriKmoNS  akd  Speciai.  Rules. 

"(a)  Service  voB  Predecessos  Emfloteb. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  service  for  a  pred- 
ecessor of  the  employer  shaU,  to  the  extent 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  be  treated  as  service  for 
the  employer. 

"(b)  Emplotxxs  or  (Dontiolled  Oroup  of 
OowromjLTtonn. — For  purposes  of  sections  401. 

410,  411,  and  416,  aU  employees  of  all  cor- 
porations which  are  members  of  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  15«3(a),  determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  1668(a)(4)  and  (e)(3)(C)) 
shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a  single  em- 
ployer. With  respect  to  a  plan  adopted  by 
more  than  one  such  ccrporatlon,  the  mini- 
mum funding  standard  of  section  412.  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4971,  and  the  appli- 
cable limitations  provided  by  section  404(a) 
shall  be  determined  as  If  all  such  employers 
were  a  single  employer,  and  allocated  to 
each  employer  In  accordance  with  ngula- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(c)  Bjcplotees  op  Partiterships,  Proprb- 
ToasHips.  Etc.,  Which  Are  Unqxr  Common 
CoiTTRot.. — For  purposes  of  sections  401,  410, 

411,  and  416,  under  regulations  prescribed 


by  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate,  all  employees 
of  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or  not  In- 
corporated) which  are  under  common  con- 
trol shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a  single 
employer.  The  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  principles 
similar  to  the  principles  which  apply  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)     OOVEXNMENTAL    PLAN. — Por    pUTpOSeS 

of  this  part,  the  term  'governmental  plan' 
means  a  plan  established  and  maintained 
for  Its  employees  by  the  Oovernmerit  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  government  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing.  The  term  'gcvernmental  plan'  also 
Includes  any  plan  to  which  the  Railroad  R«- 
tlrement  Act  of  1935  or  1937  applies. 

"(e)   Church  Plan. 

"(1)  In  general. — Sxcept  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  for  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'church  plan'  means  a  plan  established 
and  maintained  by  a  church  or  by  a  conven- 
tion or  association  of  churches  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  501. 

"(2)     CSSTATN        UNRCLATED        BUSINESS        OS 

MULTCEMPLOTER  PLANS. — ^The  term  'chiirch 
plan'  does  not  Include  a  plan — 

"(A)  which  is  established  and  maintained 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  employees  (or 
their  beneficiaries)  of  such  church  or  con- 
vention or  assoclatioa  of  churches  who  are 
employed  In  connection  with  one  or  more 
unrelated  trades  or  businesses  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  613) ,  or 

"(B)  which  is  a  multiemployer  plan.  If  one 
or  more  of  the  employers  In  the  plan  Is  not 
a  church  (or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  601. 

"(3)  Certain  church  agencies  now  under 
CHURCH  PLAN. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. If — 

"(A)  a  plan  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
was  In  existence  on  January  1,  1974,  and 

"(B)  such  plan  on  such  date  covered  em- 
ployees of  any  organisation  which  Is  (1)  ex- 
empt from  tajc  under  section  501  and  (11)  an 
agency  of  the  church  or  convention  or  asso- 
ciation of  churches  which  established  and 
maintained  the  plan. 

then  the  employees  of  such  agency  who  are 
at  any  time  covered  by  such  plan  shall  be 
treated  as  employees  whose  employer  Is  such 
church  or  convention  or  association  of 
churches,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(f)     MtTLTIKlCFLOTia  PLAN. 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'multiemployer  plan'  means  a 
plan — 

"(A)  to  which  more  than  one  employer  Is 
required  to  contribute, 

"(B)  which  is  maintained  pursuant  to  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between  em- 
ployee representatives  and  more  than  one 
employer, 

"(O)  under  which  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions made  under  the  plan  for  a  plan 
ywar  by  each  employer  making  such  contribu- 
tions Is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contributions  made  under  the 
plan  for  that  plan  year  by  all  employers  mak- 
ing such  contributions,  and 

"(D)  which  satisfies  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretctfy  or  bis  drtegate  may 
by  regiilatlons  prsscrlbe. 

"(2)  Special  RULESi — For  ptirposee  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  If  a  plan  Is  a  multiemployer  plan 
within  the  meaning  ot  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any 
plan  year,  subparagrapb  (C)  of  p8kr«graph  (1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '76  percmit' 
at  '60  pwoent'  for  eacb  subsequent  plan  year 
until  the  first  plan  year  following  a  plan 
year  In  which  the  plan  bad  one  employer 
wlio  made  oontrfbuttDiis  of  78  percent  or 
more  of  the  ag'gregate  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  under  the  plan  for  that  plan  year 
by  all  employers  irmlrtng  suoti  e(»itributlons. 

"(B)  All  oorporattoos  which  are  members 


of  a  controlled  group  at  oorpOTationa  (with* 
In  the  meaning  of  section  1563(a).  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1663(e)(3) 
(C)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  employer. 

"(g)  Plan  AoMiNiaTBATOR. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'plan  administrator' 
inean^~ 

"(1)  the  person  speolfically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  Instrument  under  which 
the  plan  la  operated; 

"(2)  In  the  absence  of  a  designation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained 
by  a  single  employer,  such  employer, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  by 
two  or  more  employers  or  Jointly  by  one  or 
more  employers  and  one  or  more  employee 
organizations,  the  association,  committee, 
Joint  board  of  trustees,  or  othsr  similar  group 
of  representatives  of  the  parties  who  main- 
tained the  plan,  or 

"(C)  In  any  case  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  does  not  apply,  such  other  person 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"  (h)  Tax  Treatment  op  Certain  Contrbd- 

TIONS. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
title,  any  amount  contributed — 

"(A)  to  an  employees'  trust  described  In 
section  401  (a) ,  or 

"(B)  under  a  plan  described  In  section  403 
(a)  or 406 (a), 

shall  not  be  treated  as  having  been  made  by 
the  employer  If  It  Is  designated  as  an  em- 
ployee contribution. 

"(2)  Designation  bt  units  of  govern- 
ment.— Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  In 
the  case  of  any  plan  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  where  the  contribu- 
tions of  employing  units  are  designated  as 
employee  contribution^  hut  where  any  em- 
ploying unit  picks  up  the  contributions,  the 
contributions  so  picked  up  shall  be  treated 
as  employer  contributions. 

"(1)  Defines  Conibibution  Plan. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'defined  con- 
tribution plan'  means  a  plan  which  provides 
for  an  Individual  account  for  each  partici- 
pant and  for  benefits  based  solely  on  the 
amount  contributed  to  the  participant's  ac- 
count, and  any  Income,  expenses,  gains  and 
losses,  and  any  forfeitures  of  accounts  of 
other  participants  which  may  be  allocated 
to  such  participant's  account. 

"(J)  DEFINED  Benefit  Plan. — Por  purposes 
of  this  i>art,  the  term  'defined  benefit  plan' 
means  any  plan  which  Is  not  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan. 

"(k)  Regulations  Uvder  This  Subpart  To 
Be  Approved  bt  Skcrztart  op  Labor. — Any 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  for  purposes  of  this  subpatrt,  otbsr 
than  a  regulation  relating  to  the  application 
of  section  401  (a)  (4)  or  416  or  to  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section,  shall  be  effective  for  any 
plan  year  beginning  after  December  81,  1976, 
only  If  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

(b)  Variations  From  Certain  Vesting  WD 

FUTTDINO    REQUIRXMEKTB    POR    MULTTEMPLOTSt 

Plans. — ^In  the  case  of  any  multiemployer 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section  414(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964),  the 
Secretary  of  lAbor  on  his  own  motion  or 
after  having  received  the  petition  of  a  plsn 
administrator  may,  after  giving  InterMted 
persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  prescribe 
an  alternate  method  which  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  such  section  411, 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  412(b)  of 
such  Code,  or  section  413(e)  (6)  of  such  Code 
for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  which  will  provide  adequsts 
protection  to  the  participants  and  bensfl- 
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eltfiss  In  the  plan,  whenever  he  finds  that 
the  application  of  such  requirements  would — 

(1)  Increase  the  costs  of  the  parties  to  the 
pU^  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would 
lasult  a  substantial  risk  to  the  voluntary 
continuation  of  the  plan  or  a  substantial 
curtailment  of  benefit  levels  or  the  levels  of 
employees'  compensation,  or 

(2)  Impose  unreasonable  administrative 
burdens  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  having  due  regard  to  the  partlciilar 
ebaracterlBtlcs  of  the  plan  or  the  type  of 
plan  Involved, 

and  where  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments or  discontinuance  of  the  plan  would 
be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  plan  partici- 
pants In  the  aggregate.  No  alternate  method 
may  be  prescribed  under  this  subsection  un- 
less the  Secretairy  of  Labor  Is  satisfied  that  all 
plan  participants  and  other  Interested  per- 
eons  (as  determined  under  regxilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  have 
teoelved  adequate  prior  notice  from  the  plan 
administrator  of  any  hearing  to  be  held  un- 
der this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
ffhaii  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
of  any  such  hearing. 

Sac.  1016.  Conforming  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments. 
(a)  comtorming  amendments. 

(1)  Section  376 (a)  (relating  to  denial  of 
deduction  for  certain  taxes)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  42  and 
chapter  43." 

(2)  Section  401(a)  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualification)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragarph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof : 

"(3)  If  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a 
part  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  410 
(relating  to  minimum  participation  stand- 
uds) ;  and", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (8)  (B)  or 
(4)"  In  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (4)  or  section  410(b) 
(without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  there- 
of)", and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quail- 
fled  trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
01  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  section  411  (relating  to  mini- 
mum vesting  standards)  .•* 

(3)  Section  404(a)  (2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  em- 
ployee's annuity  plan)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (8)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(8).  (11).  (12),  (13),  (14),  and 
(16).". 

(4)  Section  40fl(b)(l)  (relating  to  certain 
employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  (B)  and 
(4)  of  section  401(a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  401(a)(4)  and  section  410 
(b)  (without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
thereof) ". 

(6)  Section  407(b)  (1)  (relating  to  certain 
employees  of  domestic  subsidiaries  engaged 
In  business  outside  the  United  States)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  (B) 
and  (4)  of  section  401(a)"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "section  401(a)(4)  and  section 
410(b)  (without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
thereof) ". 

(6)  Section  805(d)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
definition  of  pension  plap  reserves)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a^d  (8)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(8),  (11),  (12),  (13), 
(14),  and  (16)". 

(7)  Section  6161  (b)  (1)  (relating  to  exten- 
•tons  of  time  for  paying  tax)  Is  amended  by 
•trlklng  out  "or  42"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "42  or  48".  The  second  sentence  of 
section  6161(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  42"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  42, 
or  chapter  43". 

(8)  Section  6301  (d)    (relating  to 


ment  authority)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  chapter  4i3"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  chapter  42,  and  chf^ter  43". 

(9)  Section  6211  (defining  deficiency)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  IN  Oenxsal. — For  purposes  of  this 
title  In  the  case  of  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  Imposed  by  subtitles  A  and  B  and  ex- 
cise taxes  Imposed  by  chapters  42  and  43,  the 
term  'deficiency'  means  the  amount  by  which 
the  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  or  B,  or  chap- 
ter 42  or  43,  exceeds  the  excess  of — ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  In  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  43". 

(10)  Section  6212  (relating  to  notice  of 
deficiency)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 42  or  43". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  42"  In  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  and  Uisertlng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "chapter  42,  or  chapter  43", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42,  and  this 
chapter"  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42,  chapter  43,  and 
this  ch^ter",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  the  same  decedent," 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "of  the  same  decedent,  of  chapter  43  tax 
for  the  same  taxable  years,". 

(11)  Section  6213  (relating  to  restrictions 
applicable  to  deficiencies  and  petition  to  Tax 
Court)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  42"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
",  chapter  42  or  43", 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  sub- 
section   (e)    and   Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(e)  Suspension  of  Piling  Period  for 
Certain  Excise  Taxes. — ", 

(0)  by  striking  out  "or  4945  (relating  to 
taxes  on  taxable  expenditures)"  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4946 
(relating  to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures), 
4971  (relating  to  excise  taxes  on  failure  to 
meet  minimum  funding  standard)";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  4946(h)(2)"  in 
subsection  (e)  smd  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
",  4945(1)  (2) ,  or  4971  (c)  (3) ,". 

(12)  Section  6214  (relating  to  determina- 
tions by  Tax  Court)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Taxes  Imposed  bt  Section  607  or 
Chapter  42  or  43. — ", 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "chapter  42"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (c)  "or  43"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  In  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  43". 

(13)  Section  6344(a)  (1)  (relating  to  cross 
references)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chapter  42"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  43". 

(14)  Section  6501(e)  (3)  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  assessment  and  collection)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  43". 

(16)  Section  6503  (relating  to  suspension 
of  ninnlng  of  period  of  limitations)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42  taxes) "  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "certain  excise  taxes) ",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "section  507"  In 
subsection  (h)  "or  section  4971",  and  by 
striking  out  "or  4946(h)(2)"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "4946(1) 
(2),  or  4971(c)(3)". 

(16)  Section  6512  (relating  to  limitations 
In  case  of  petition  to  Tax  Court)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  48". 

(17)  Section  6601(d)  (relating  to  Interest 
on   underpayment,  nonpayment,   or  exten- 


sions of  time  for  payment  of  tax)  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(A)  striking  out  to  the  heading  thereof 
"Chapter  42"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'"Chapter  42  or  43",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "ch^ter  42"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "certain  excise". 

(18)  Section  6653(c)(1)  (relating  to  In- 
come, estate,  gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  (Including  the 
heading)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cer- 
tain excise". 

(19)  Section  6659(b)  (relating  to  applica- 
ble rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter 42"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "certain 
excise". 

(20)  Section  6676(b)  (relating  to  faUure 
to  supply  Identifying  numbers)  Is  amended 
by  strlkmg  out  "chapter  42"  and  Insertmg 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  certam  excise". 

(21)  Section  6677(b)  (relating  to  faUure 
to  file  Information  returns  with  respect  to 
certain  foreign  trusts)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof   "and  certain  excise". 

(22)  Section  6e79(b)  (relating  to  faUure 
to  file  returns  as  to  organization  or  reorga- 
nization of  foreign  corporations  and  as  to 
acquisitions  of  their  stock)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  42"  tuod  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "and  certain  excise". 

(23)  Section  6682(b)  (relatmg  to  false 
Information  with  respect  to  withholding 
allowances  based  on  itemized  deductions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  excise". 

(24)  The  heading  of  section  6861  (relating 
to  Jeopardy  assessments  of  Income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'AND  GIFT  TAXES.'",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "',  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes." 

(25)  Section  6862  (relating  to  Jeopardy  as- 
sessment of  taxes  other  than  Income,  eartate, 
and  gift  taxes)  1*  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  out  taxes.".  In 
the  heading  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
",  Grrr,  and  certain  excise  taxes.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  gift  tax) "  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "gift 
tax.  and  certain  excise  taxes) ". 

(26)  Section  7422  (relating  to  clvU  actions 
for  refund)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  43" 
In  subsection  (e), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Chapter  42"  In  the 
heading  of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Chapter  42  or  43", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  4946"  In  suhsectlon 
(g)(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "4946 
or  4971", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  4946(a)  (re- 
lating to  Initial  taxes  on  taxable  expendi- 
tures)" In  subsection  (g)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  4945(a)  (relating  to 
Initial  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures).  4971 
(a)  (relating  to  Initial  tax  on  faUure  to  meet 
minimum  funding  standard) ", 

(E)  by  striking  out  "or  section  4945(b) 
(relating  to  additional  taxes  on  taxable  ex- 
penditures)" In  subsection  (g)(1)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  4946(b)  (re- 
lating to  additional  taxes  on  taxable  expendi- 
tures), or  section  4971(b)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  faUure  to  meet  minimum  fund- 
ing standard) ".  and 

fP)  by  striking  out  '"or  4945'  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "4945,  or  4971". 

(27)  Section  e204(b)  (relating  to  supple- 
mental assessments)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  gift  taxes"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  lE»art  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  heading 
and  before  the  table  of  sections  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"Subpart  A.  General  rule. 
"Subpart  B.  Speclal  rules. 
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"Subpart  A — General  Rule". 
(3)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"C&APTCR  43.  Qu&imed  pension,  etc.,  plans." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  section  captioned  "Assessable  penalties 
with  respect  to  Information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  section  7654"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  6688.  Assessable  penalties  with  respect 
to  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  section  7664.", 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6690.  Failure  to  fiimtsh  Information  or 
maintain  records." 

(4)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  section 
Immediately  preceding  section  6689  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  6688.  Amzssablb  Pbnaltiks  WrrH  Be- 
Kmyr  to  iNroBiUTioif  Rx- 
QxnsB)  To  Bx  Pdvoshxd  Unctb 
SxcnoN  7654." 

(5)  The  t&ble  of  sections  for  part  n  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  70  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  gift  taxes"  In  the  items 
relating  to  sections  6861  and  6882  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  certain  excise 
tazee". 

Sxc.  1017.  EnxcTivx  Datxs. 

(a)  OxifEXAi.  RtTLx. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
plan  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  BxiBTiNO  Plans. — 

( 1 )  lif  oxNXRAi.. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
Tlded  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  In  the  case 
of  a  plan  In  existence  on  January  1,  1974,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  part  shaU  apply 
In  the  case  of  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975.  In  any  case  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  such 
paragraphs  shall  apply  if  (and  only  If)  their 
application  results  In  a  later  effective  date 
for  the  amendments  made  by  this  part. 

(2)  COLUECnvX-BARGAlKING     ACRECMETTrS. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  pursuant  to  one  or  more  agree- 
ments which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  finds  to  be  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  between  employee  represent- 
atives and  one  or  more  employers,  paragraph 
(1)  BhaU  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
December  31,  1976.  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such 
agreements  relating  to  the  plan  terminates 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  extension 
thereof  agreed  to  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act) ,  or 

(B)  December  31,  1980.  but  In  no  event 
shall  a  date  earlier  than  December  31.  1976 
be  substituted. 

(3)  LABOK  OXGAlnzATION  CONVXNTTONS In 

the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  by  a  labor 
organlxatlon  which  is  exempt  from  tax  imder 
swstlon  SOI  (c)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
Its  employees  and  their  beneficiaries,  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  applied  by  substltuttog 
for  December  31.  1975,  the  earUer  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  whlclj  the  second  con- 
vention of  such  labor  organization  held  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ends,  or 

(B)  December  31.  1980,  but  In  no  event 
•haU  a  date  earUer  than  December  81,  1976, 
be  substituted. 

(c)  ExisTMO  Flaws  Mat  Slmct  Nxw  Piovi- 
siONS.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  in  existence 
on  January  l,  1974.  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
participation,  vesting,  funding,  and  form  of 
benefit  (as  In  effect  ftom  time  to  tUne)  "h^ii 
apply  In  the  case  of  the  plan  year  (which 


begins  after  the  data  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  before  the  applicable  date  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b))  selected  by 
the  plan  administrator  and  to  all  subsequent 
plan  years,  If  the  plan  administrator  electa 
(In  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  to  have  such 
provisions  so  apply.  Any  election  made  under 
this  subsection,  once  made,  shall  be  Irre- 
vocable. 

(d)  Ckbtain  DxrmiTioKs. — Section  414  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other 
than  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion 414) ,  as  added  by  section  1015  (a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
Part  n — Certain  Othxs  Provisions  RxliAt- 

ING    TO    QuAUnED    RmBXtCXNT   PLANS 

Sec.  1021.  Additional  Plan  Rxqttisxmkntb. 

(a)  Joint  and  StrsviTOR  ANNrnrr  Rsqitisx- 
mxnt. — 

(1)  In  oeniral.— Section  401(a)  (relating 
to  reqiilrements  for  qualification)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (10) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  (A)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  If  the  plan 
of  which  such  trxist  Is  a  part  provldee  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nuity and  If — 

"(1)  the  participant  and  his  spouse  have 
been  married  throughout  the  6-year  period 
ending  on  the  annuity  starting  date,  or 

"(11)  the  participant  dies  after  his  earliest 
retirement  age  and  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date,  and  the  participant  and  his  spouse 
have  been  married  throughout  the  5-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  his  death, 
unless  such  plan  provides  for  the  payment 
of  annuity  benefits  la  a  form  having  the 
effect  of  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity. 

"(B)  A  plan  shall  b«  treated  as  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If.  under 
the  plan,  each  participant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  by  regulations)  before  the  annuity 
starting  date  during  which  he  may  elect  In 
writing  (after  having  iwcelved  a  written  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  the  effect 
of  an  election  under  this  subparagraph)  not 
to  take  such  Joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

"(C)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  not 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph merely  because,  under  the  plan,  any 
election  under  subparagraph  (B),  and  any 
revocation  of  any  suah  election,  does  not 
become  effective  (or  ceases  to  be  effective) 
if  the  participant  dies  within  a  period  (not 
In  excess  of  2  years)  beginning  on  the  date 
of  such  election  or  revocation,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(D)   For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'anaulty  starting  date' 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  period  for 
which  an  amount  is  received  as  an  annuity 
(whether  by  reason  of  retirement  or  by 
reason  of  disability), 

"(11)  the  term  'earliest  retirement  ago' 
means  the  earliest  date  on  which,  under  the 
plan,  the  participant  oould  elect  to  receive 
retirement  benefits,  and 

"(111)  the  term  'qualified  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity"  means  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
the  participant  with  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  life  ^f  his  spouse  which  Is  not  contingent 
upon  survivorship  of  such  spouse  beyond  the 
earliest  age  at  which  tbe  participant  could 
elect  to  receive  retirement  benefits  under  the 
plan  and  which  is  not  lees  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payable  during 
the  Joint  lives  of  the  participant  and  hla 
spouse. 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  If— 
"(1)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not  oc- 
cur before  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, and 
"(U)  the  participant  was  an  active  partlcl- 
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pant  In  the  plan  or  or  after  such  effective 
date." 

(2)  Obtain  ADornoirAL  KBQtrzRxifKNTs  ap- 
ply   ONLT    TO    plans    TO    WHICH    VS8TIWG   U- 

qxtirements  APPLY. — Sectlon  401  (a)  (relating 
to  requirements  for  qualification)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Paragraphs  (11).  (12),  (is) 
(14),  (15),  and  (19)  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  plan  to  which  section  411  (relating 
to  minimum  vesting  standards)  applies.  Any 
regulation  prescribed  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  for  purposes  of  partigraphs  (li) 
(12),  (13),  (14).  (15),  or  (19)  shall  be  ef-' 
fectlve  for  any  plan  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  only  if  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor." 

(b)    RXQTTIRXKXNTS  IN  CASE  OF  MERGERS  AMD 

Consoudations  or  Plans  or  TliANsrERs  aw 
Plan  Abskts. — Section  401  (a)  la  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quaU- 
fied  trust  tinder  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  that 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  merger  or  consoli- 
dation with,  or  transfer  of  assets  or  Uabllitlee 
to,  any  other  plan  after  October  22,  1973, 
each  participant  in  the  plan  would  (if  the 
plan  then  terminated)  receive  a  benefit  Im- 
mediately after  the  merger,  consolidation,  or 
transfer  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  benefit  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  immediately  before  the  merger,  con- 
solidation, or  transfer  (If  the  plan  had  then 
terminated);  and 

"(B)  no  merger,  consolidation,  or  transfer 
of  assets  or  liabilities  to  another  plan  may 
be  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  unless  the  plan  administra- 
tor has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, at  least  30  days  before  such  merger, 
consolidation,  or  transfer,  an  actuarial  state- 
ment of  vEduatlon  evidencing  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A) ." 

(c)  RrrniKMENT  Beketits  Mat  Not  Bi 
Acsioned  or  Alienated. — Section  401(a)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(13)  A  trust  ShaU  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  that 
benefits  provided  under  the  plan  may  not  be 
assigned  or  alienated.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  any  voluntary  and  revocable 
assignment  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
any  benefit  payment." 

(d)  BEQuiEEitENT  That  Payment  op  Bkn- 
XJTTS  Begin  Not  Latxk  Than  When  thi 
Participant  Attains  Acx  66  ob  Has  Com- 
pleted 10  Tears  op  Pakticipation. — Section 
401(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  qual- 
ified tmst  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  that, 
unless  the  participant  otherwise  elects,  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  the  plan  to  the 
participant  will  begin  not  later  than  the  60th 
day  after  the  latest  of  the  cloee  of  the  plan 
year  In  which — 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  participant 
attains  age  66, 

"(B)  occurs  the  lOth  anniversary  of  the 
year  In  which  the  participant  commenced 
participation  In  the  plan,  or 

"(C)  the  participant  terminates  his  service 
With  the  employer." 

(e)  Requirement  That  Plan  Benefits  Au 
Not  Decreased  by  Certain  Social  Secuxitt 
Incrkahes. — Section  401  (a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (14)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(16)  a  trust  shall  not  ctMistltute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  under 
the  plan  of  which  such  tmst  Is  a  part — 

"(A)  in  the  caae  of  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary who  la  receiving  benefits  under  such 
plan,  or 

"(B)  In  the  earn  of  •  participant  who  to 
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separated  from  the  service  and  who  has  non- 
forfeitable rights  to  benefits, 
guch  benefits  are  not  decreased  by  reason  of 
gay  Increase  In  the  benefit  levels  payable 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  If 
(uch  Increase  In  benefit  levels  takes  place 
gfter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  or  (If  later)  the  date  of  first  re- 
ceipt of  such  benefits  or  the  date  of  such 
separation,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(f )   BEQUIREMENT  or  NONTORFEITABILrrT  in 

Case  or  Certain  WrrHDRAWALS. — Section  401 
(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(18)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  If  under  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  any  part  of  a 
participant's  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions,  to  the  extent  non- 
forfeitable as  determined  under  section  411, 
is  forfeitable  solely  because  of  withdrawal  by 
such  participant  of  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  benefit  derived  from  contributions 
made  by  such  participant." 
SIC.  1022.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

(a)  Requirement  That  Plan  Not  Be  Dis- 
CBIMINATOBY. — Scctlon  401(a)(4)  (disquali- 
fying discriminatory  plans)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

•'(4)  If  the  contributions  or  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  plan  do  not  descrlmlnate 
In  favor  of  employees  who  are — 

"(A)  officers. 

"(B)  shareholders,  or 

"(C)  highly  compensated." 

(b)  Amendments  Relating  to  Selp-Em- 
plotkd  Individuals  and  Owneb-Emplotees. — 

(1)  Amendment  op  section  40i(a)(io). — 
So  much  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401 
(a)  (10)  as  precedes  clause  (1)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  paragraph  (3).  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  paragraph  (5).  and  section  410 
(hall  not  apply,  but — ". 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  40i  (d)(3). — 
Section  401(d)  (3)  (relating  to  additional  re- 
quirements for  qualification  of  trusts  and 
plans  benefiting  owner-employees)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  The  plan  benefits  each  employee 
having  3  or  more  years  of  service  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  410(a)  (3) ) . 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'employee'  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  any  employee  Included  in  a  unit  of 
employees  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  described  In  section  410(b)  (2)  (A) . 
and 

"(11)  any  employee  who  Is  a  nonresident 
alien  Individual  described  In  section  410(b) 
(2)(C)." 

(c)  Persons  Other  Than  Banks  May  Bb 
Trtjstees  of  Trusts  Benxpttino  Ownbb-Em- 

PLOTXES. — 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(d)  (1) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case 
of  a  trust  which  Is  created  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 10, 1962,  or  which  was  created  before  such 
date  but  Is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501  (a)  as  an  organization  described  In 
subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before  such  date, 
the  assets  thereof  are  held  by  a  bank  or 
other  person  who  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  hold  such  assets 
will  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  A  trust  shall  not  be  disqualified 
under  this  paragraph  merely  because  a  per- 
son (including  the  employer)  other  than  the 
trustee  or  custodian  so  holding  plan  assets 
may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  Instrument, 
the  power  to  control  the  Investment  of  the 
trust  funds  either  by  directing  Investments 
(Including  reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  proposed  Invest- 
ments (Including  reinvestments,  disposals,  or 
exchanges) ." 
'(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  401  (d) 
(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of 


the  enswrtment  of  this  subsection"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "October  10.  1962,". 

(d)  Certain  Custodial  Accounts  — Effec- 
tive as  of  January  1,  1974,  subsection  (f)  of 
section  401  (relating  to  certain  custodial  ac- 
counts) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Certain  Custodial  Accounts  and  An- 
NUTTY  Contracts. — For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  custodial  account  or  an  annuity  contract 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
this  section  If — 

"(1)  the  custodial  account  or  annuity 
contract  would,  except  for  the  fact  that  It 
Is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section,  and 

"(2)  the  assets  thereof  are  held  by  a  bank 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)(1))  or  an- 
other person  who  demonstrates,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that 
the  manner  In  which  he  will  hold  the  assets 
will  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  or  annvilty  contract  treat- 
ed as  a  qualified  trust  under  this  section  by 
reason  of  this  subsection,  the  person  hold- 
ing the  assets  of  such  account  or  holding 
such  contract  shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee 
thereof." 

(e)  Custodial  Acxounts  por  Regulated  In- 
vestment Company  Stock. — Effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  section  403(b)  (relating  to  tax- 
ability of  beneficiary  under  annuity  pur- 
chased by  section  601(c)(3)  organization  or 
public  school)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Custodial  accounts  for  regulated 
investment  company  stock. — 

"(A)  Amounts  paid  treated  as  contribu- 
tions.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  amounts 
paid  by  an  employer  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  to  a  custodial  account  which  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  section  401(f)  (3) 
shall  be  treated  as  amounts  contributed  by 
him  for  an  annuity  contract  for  his  employee 
If  the  amounts  are  paid  to  provide  a  retire- 
ment benefit  for  that  employee  and  are  to  be 
invested  In  regulated  Investment  company 
stock  to  be  held  In  that  custodial  account. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  plan. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  a  custodial  account  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  401(f) 
(2)  shall  be  treated  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  401(a)  solely  for  purposes 
of  subchapter  F  and  subtitle  F  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  by  It  (and  Income  from 
Investment  thereof)  which  are  excluded  un- 
der this  subsection  from  the  gross  Income 
of  the  employees  on  whose  behalf  such 
amounts  are  paid. 

"(C)  Regulated  investment  company. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'regulated  Investment  company'  means  a 
domestic  corporation  which  Is  a  regulated  In- 
vestment company  within  the  meaning  of 
section  861(a),  and  which  issues  only  re- 
deemable stock." 

(f)  Insured  Credit  Unions. — Effective  as 
of  January  1.  1974.  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401(d)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  681."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  681 ,  an  Insured  credit  union  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  101  (6)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act) .". 

(g)  Public  Inspection  op  Cistain  Inpor- 
KATioN  With  Respect  to  Pension,  Profit- 
Sharzno,  and  Stock  Bonus  Plans. — 

(1)  Amendment  op  section  ei04(a). — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6104(a)  (relating 
to  public  inspection  of  applications  for  tax 
exemption)  is  amended — 

(A)  l>y  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D)  and  by  tnaertlng  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
paragraphs: 

"(B)  Pension,  etc.,  plans. — ITie  following 
shall  be  open  to  piibllc  Inspection  at  such 
timea  and  in  such  places  as  the  Secretarj 
or  his  delegate  may  praacrlb*: 


"(i)  any  application  filed  with  respect  to 
the  qualification  of  a  i>enslon,  profit-sharing, 
or  stock  bonus  plan  under  section  401(a), 
403(a),  or  405(a),  under  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  described  in  section  408 
(a),  or  under  an  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity described  in  section  408(b), 

"(11)  any  application  filed  with  respect  to 
the  exemption  from  tax  under  section  501 
(a)  of  an  organization  forming  part  of  a 
plan  or  account  referred  to  in  clause  (1), 

"(ill)  any  papere  submitted  in  support  of 
an  application  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or 
(U) .  and 

"(Iv)  any  letter  or  other  document  Issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  dealing 
with  the  qualification  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)  or  the  exemption  from  tax  referred  to  In 
clause  (11). 

"(C)   Certain    names    and    compensation 

NOT    TO    BE    OPENED    TO    PUBLIC    INSPECTION. 

In  the  case  of  any  appll(»tlon,  d(xument,  or 
other  papers,  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B),  Information  from  which  the  compensa- 
tion (Including  deferred  compensation)  of 
any  participant  may  be  ascertained  shall 
not  be  opened  to  public  Inspection  under 
subparagraph  (B)." 

(B)  The  heading  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  6104(a)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Organizations  described  in  section 
801. — ". 

(C)  The  heading  of  subparxigraph  (D)  o* 
section  6104(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(D)  WrrHHOLDLNG  OF  certain  other 
information. ". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  6104(a) 
(1)  (as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)"  each  place 
It  appeara  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)". 

(2)  Amendment  or  section  6i04(a)(a). — 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6104(a)(2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "any 
application  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection   (a)(1)    of  this  section,  and". 

(3)  Amendment  of  section  ei04(b). — Sec- 
tion 6104(b)  (relating  to  inspection  of  an- 
nual Information  retxims)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  6056"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6056.  and  6058". 

(4)  Eppective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  ap- 
plications filed  (or  documents  issued)  after 
December  31,  1976. 

(h)  Certain  Puerto  Rican  Pension,  'Ktc., 
Plans  To  Be  Exempt  From  Tax  Under  Sec- 
tion 501(a). — Effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973,  for  purposes 
of  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  from 
tax) ,  any  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan  all  of  the 
participants  of  which  are  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
treated  as  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  such  Code  if  such  trust — 

(1)  forms  a  part  of  a  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan,  and 

(2)  Is  exempt  from  Income  tax  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  Tear  op  Deduction  for  Certain  Bm- 
PLOYXR  Contributions  fob  Severance  Pay- 
ments Required  by  Forzign  T.aw. — ^Effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1973,  if— 

(1)  an  employer  is  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business  in  a  foreign  country. 

(2)  such  employer  Is  required  by  the  laws 
of  that  country  to  make  payments,  baaed  on 
periods  of  service,  to  Its  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  after  the  employees'  retirement, 
death,  or  other  separation  from  the  service, 
and 

(3)  such  employer  establlsbse  a  truM 
(whether  organised  within  or  outside  tb* 
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Onited  SUtas)  for  the  purpose  at  funding 
the  pEyments  required  by  such  law, 
then.  In  deitermlalDc  'or  pxirpoaes  of  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  404(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  the  taxable  year  In 
which  any  contribution  to  or  under  the  plan 
Is  includible  In  the  gro«  income  of  the  non- 
VMldent  alien  eo^loyees  of  such  employer 
•uch  paracraph  (6)  shaU  be  treated  as  not 
requiring  that  separate  accounts  be  main- 
tained for  such  nonresident  alien  employeee. 
8kc.  1033.  Stttdt  of  Oovkrnmkntal  Plans 

(a)  Stott.— The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  shaU 
•tudy  retirement  plans  establlafhed  and  main- 
tained or  financed  (directly  or  Indirectly)  by 
^e  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  by  any 
State  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia)  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 
•gency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. Such  study  shall  Include  an  analysu 

♦J**  *?*•  a<l«juacy  of  exUtlng  levels  of  par- 
mente  ^*'***^'  "***  flnandng  arrange- 

(2)  existing  fiduciary  standards, 

-.  ^w.l.^*. '^^'J"*  clrcumstanoee  affecting 
mobility  of  government  employees  and  In- 
dlvlduau  employed  under  Federal  procure- 
ment, construction,  or  reeearch  contracts  or 
grants,  and  «»^i-  or 

-«L*L"*^  necessity  for  Federal  legislation 
»nd  standards  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
to  determining  whether  any  such  plan  Is 
!^^,'J^**il  financed,  each  committed  shall 
MWMlder  the  necessity  for  minimum  funding 
standards,  as  weU  as  the  taxing  power  of  the 
government  maintaining  the  plan. 

1-/^\J**^™   **^   RKJOMMIlTOAnONS.— Not 

later  than  December  81.  1978.  the  Committee 

S«^T  *°**  ^**°»  "**  ^^  Committee  OQ 
WuMtlon  and  Labor  shall  each  submit  to 
^l  ^T  ''^  ^fP^'^ntatlvea  the  results  c* 
^tJ^^*?*"'*"''****  "°**«''  subsection  (a), 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
D«  appropriate.  ' 

SKjoa4.  PaoTBcnoN  roa  EicPLOTxn  TTkdm 

^^^t^^*^""***^'  Cowmiucnoif.  ok 
KttXAacH  CoimucTs  ob  OaAirrB. 

SiTOT.-The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU,  during 
^!  I'^^ULF*^'^  beginning  on  the  (uSe  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act!  conduct  a  ftUl 
«^d  complete  study  and  investigation  of  the 

^.J^^T^.^  ^  ^^"^  toln^ire  that 
professional,  sclentlflc.  and  technical  w- 
sonnel  and  others  working  in  aMoclatod 
occupations  employed  undf r  FedenO^^S 
curement.    construction,    or    resSrch    ^. 

be  protected  against  forfeitures  of  p?SrtoS 

nJ«S^S^"°*  '**^*"  °'  benefits.  otTerwSe 
provided,  as  a  consequence  of  Job  transfers 
or  loss  of  employment  restating  from 
Unninatlons  or  modifications  of  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  or  procurement  p<aicle6 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  report  the  re- 
suits  of  Its  study  and  lnv«tlgatlon  to  the 
Congress  within  a  years  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  CoKBULTATioK.— In  the  course  of  con- 
ducting  the  study  and  investigation  de- 
■crlbed  in  subsection  (a),  and  in  developing 
the  regulations  referred  to  In  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  oonsul^- 

(1)  with  appropriate  professional  socie- 
ties, bustneas  organl»tlon«.  and  Ubor  ot- 
ganizatlons,  and 

(3)  With  the  heads  of  Uiterested  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

(c)  DBvsuwMxirr  or  RmaviATuaiB.— 
Within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  be 
submits  his  report  to  the  Oongreea  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  La>)r  shall 
If  he  detarmlnee  It  to  be  feasible,  develop 
regulations  which  will  provide  the  protection 
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of  pension  and  retirement  rights  and  bene- 
fits referred  to  In  subsection  (a) . 

(d)  ErrHXK  Houbx  Mat  Disappbovx 
SxaxruLTioNa . — 

(1)  Ik  oxnkral. — Any  regulations  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shaU  *»fc.> 
affect  if,  and  only  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  later  than 
the  day  which  Is  3  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  deUvers  a  copy  of 
such  regulations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  copy  to  the  Senate,  and 

(B)  before  the  close  of  the  90-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  day  on  which  the  copies 
of  such  reg\ilatlons  are  deUvered  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate, 
neither  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  nor  the 
Senate  adopts,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  In  that 
House,  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

(2)  Resolution  of  oisappxoval,. — Vor  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "resolu- 
tion of  disapproval"  means  only  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  ol  Congress,  the  matter 
after   the   resolving   clause  of   which   is   as 

fcaiows:  "That  the . does  not  favtw 

the  taking  effect  of  the  regulations  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  on ••,  the  first  blank  space 


therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolving  House  and  the  second  blank  q>ace 
therein  being  filled  with  the  day  and  year. 

(3)  RXFXRENCE  CW  KBOLUTIOM  TO  coUMrr- 

T**- — A  resolution  of  disapproval  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
A  resolution  of  disapproval  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(4)  DiSCHABOE  OF  COMMrmKI  CONSmERINO 
EXSOLimON. — 

(A)  If  the  Committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  h»s  been  referred  has 
not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  7  calendar  days 
after  Its  introduction,  tt  Is  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  tSie  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  oommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  of  disap- 
proval which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  conunlttee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  of  disapproval),  and  de- 
bate thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  i  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  of  disapproval. 

(6)  Pbocedxjm:  ajter  rkpost  oa  dischabgk 
OF  coMMrrrxz;  debatx.— 

(A)  When  the  oommittee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  It  is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  game  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  prlvUeged  and  U  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  It  is  not  tn  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  U  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  10 
hours,  which  shaU  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  A  motion  further  to  Umlt  debate 
Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  resolution  is  not  In 
order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
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consider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolutlrm 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  "^"""'uwon 

(6)  Decisions  wrrHOtrr  debate  on  Monn» 
to  postpone  ok  proceed. — 

(A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  m. 
spect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  o« 
oonalderatlon  of  a  resolution  of  dlsapprov^ 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
debate*""  *"^'"*"'  ^'^  ^  decided  without 

(B)  Appends  from  the  decisions  of  th. 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  mL 
cH  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen 
ate  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  i*-* 
latlng  to  any  resolution  of  disapproval  shVii 
be  decided  without  debate.        ^^"'^'^  ^^*^ 

(7)  Copies  to  be  presented  on  same  dat 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  transmit 
copies  of  the  regulations  to  the  Congress.  . 
copy  of  such  regulations  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  House  of  Congress  on  the  same  d^ 
and  shaJl  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  toj 
House  of  Representatives  if  the  House  Is  not 

n  session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat. 
if  the  Senate  Is  not  in  session.  "* 

(8)  DrrEKMINATION  or  90-DAT  PEKIOD— Th» 

90-day  period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  computed  by  excluding—  '  ' 

(A)  the  days  on  whicih  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  ^ 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certeln  or  an  ad- 
Jouniment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 

(B)  any   Saturday   and   amday,   not  ex- 

Hon^,r*^?,'"^P'^*«™P^  (A),  When  either 
House  la  not  In  session. 

(9)  Rules   of   house   of   representativxs 

AND  senate  on  RESOLUTIONS  OF  DISAPPROVAL  — 

This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress- 

( A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wid  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
respectively  but  applicable  only  with  respwt 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  of  disapproval  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and  they  super- 
sede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  ^v 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constttu- 
Uonal  right  of  either  House  to  chan^  a. 

Sf.?J'°  "t'  f  "'""'^K  to  the  proced^e  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 
Sk3.  1026.  RmoAcnvx  Chamobs  m  Plan 

Section  401(b)  (relating  to  certain  retro- 
active changes  in  plan)  Is  amended  to  n»A 
as  follows: 

"(b)       CSKTAtN     RKTBOACnVK      CHANGES     IN 

f""— A  Stock  bonus,  pension,  proflt-*«r- 
SL2£  *^""y  plan  shall  be  considered  as 
satining  the  requiremente  of  subsection  (a) 
for  tte  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  It  was  put  into  effect,  or  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  eariler  of  the  date  on 
which  there  was  adopted  or  put  into  effect 
any  amendment  which  caused  the  plan  to 
r&Il  to  satisfy  such  requiremente.  and  ending 
with  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the 
return  of  the  employer  for  his  taxable  year 
in  which  such  plan  or  amendment  was 
adooted  (Including  extensions  thereof)  or 
such  later  time  as  the  S^retary  or  his  dele- 
gate  may  designate.  If  all  provisions  of  the 
plan  which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  such  re- 
qulremente  are  In  effect  by  the  end  of  such 
nerlod  and  have  been  made  effective  for  aU 
purposes  for  the  whole  of  such  period." 
Sec.  1026.  Effictive  Dates. 

The  amendmente  made  by  section  1031 
shall  apply  to  plan  years  to  which  part  1 
applies.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1022.  the  amendmente  made  by  section 
1022  shall  apply  to  plan  years  to  which  part  I 
applies.  Sections  1023  and  1024  and  thi 
amendment  made  by  section  1025  shall  taks 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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PAST  in — ^RSGIBTaATION  AND   iNrORICATIOIT 
8K.  1031.  RCGISTKATION  AND  iNTOaHATIOM. 

(a)  Annual  Registration  and  Infobma- 
trow  RrruRNs. — Part  in  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  (relating  to  information  returns) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart; 

"Suxpakt  E — Rxoxstration  of  and  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Pension,  Etc.,  Plans 
"Sec.  6067.  Annual  registration,  ete. 
"Sec.  6068.  Information  required  tn  connec- 
tion with  certeln  plans  of  de- 
ferred coix4>ensatlon. 
•flee.  6069.  Periodic  report  by  actuary. 
"Ssc.  6057.  ANNtTAL  Registration,  Etc. 

"(a)  Annual  Registration. — 

"(1)  Oenerai,  RtTLE. — Within  such  period 
tftcr  the  end  of  a  plan  year  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
the  plan  administrator  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  414(g)  of  each  funded  plan  to 
Thlch  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1 
kpplied  for  such  plan  year  shall  file  a  regis- 
tration stetement  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Contents— The  registration  stete- 
ment required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  set 
forth— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  plan. 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  plan 
idminlstrator, 

"(C)  the  name  and  taxpayer  identifying 
number  of  each  participant  in  the  plan — 

"(1)  who,  during  such  plan  year,  separated 
ttom  the  service  covered  by  the  plan, 

"(11)  who  is  entitled  to  a  deferred  vested 
benefit  under  the  plan  as  of  the  end  of  such 
plan  year,  and 

"(lii)  with  respect  to  whom  retirement 
benefits  were  not  paid  under  the  plan  during 
luch  plan  year, 

"(D)  the  nature,  tunount,  and  form  of  the 
deferred  vested  benefit  to  which  such  par- 
ticipant iB  entitled,  and 

"(K)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  require. 
At  the  time  he  flies  the  registration  stete- 
ment under  this  subsection,  the  plan  admin- 
litrator  shall  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to 
ttM  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  he  has 
aompUed  with  the  requirement  contained  in 
inbsectlon  (e) . 

"(6)  NonpicATioN  OF  Change  in  Status. — 
Any  plan  administrator  required  to  register 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  also  notify  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  at  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations,  of — 

"(1)  any  change  in  the  name  of  the  plan. 

"(2)  any  change  in  the  name  or  address 
of  the  plan  administrator, 

"(8)  the  termination  of  the  plan,  or 

"(4)  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  the 
plan  with  any  other  plan  or  Ite  division  into 
two  or  more  plans. 

"(c)  VoLtTNTART  REPORTS. — To  the  exteut 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  Secretary  or 
bl«  delegate  may  receive  from — 

"(1)  any  plan  to  which  subsection  (a) 
•PpUes,  and 

"(2)  any  other  plan  (Including  any  gov- 
•nunental  plan  or  church  plan  (within  the 
nieaning  of  section  414) ) , 
»uch  Information  (Including  Information 
relating  to  plan  years  beginning  before  Jan- 
wry  1,  1974)  as  the  plan  administrator  may 
»Wi  to  file  with  respect  to  the  deferred 
♦wted  benefit  rlghte  of  any  participant  sep- 
y»ted  from  the  servloe  covered  by  the  plan 
Q«nlng  any  plan  year. 

"(d)  Transmission  of  Infobjcation  to 
8«csrrARY  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wtl- 
»A*B.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU 
tr»nsmlt  copies  of  any  stetementa,  notiflca- 
ttons,  reports,  or  other  information  obtained 
by  him  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(e)    iNsivrouAi.    Stateiiint    to    Pabtici- 


pant. — ^Each  plan  administrator  required  to 
file  a  registration  stetement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  such  regis- 
tration statement,  also  furnish  to  each  par- 
ticipant described  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C) 
an  individual  stetement  setting  forth  the 
information  with  respect  to  such  participant 
required  to  be  contelned  in  such  registra- 
tion stetement. 

"(f)     REGtTLATIONS. 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultetlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Regulations 
prescribed  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975.  only  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(2)  Mtn-TiEMPLOYER  PLANS. — Thls  section 
shall  apply  to  any  multiemployer  plan  only 
to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed xinder  this  subsection.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "multiemployer 
plan"  means  a  plan  to  which  more  than  one 
employer  is  required  to  contribute. 

"(g)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  penalties  for 
failure  to  register  or  furnish  statements  re- 
quired by  this  section,  see  section  6662(e) 
and  section  6690. 

"Sec.  6068.  Information  Reqttikxd  in  Oow- 
NEcnoN  With  Cektain  Plans 
OF  Deferred  Compensation. 

"(a)  In  general. — Every  employer  who 
mainteln  a  pension,  annuity,  stock  bonus, 
profit-sharing,  or  other  funded  plan  of  de- 
ferred compensation  deecrlbed  in  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1,  or  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator (within  the  meaning  of  section 
414(g) )  of  the  plan,  shall  file  an  annual  re- 
turn steting  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  with  reepect  to  the  qualification, 
financial  condition,  and  operations  of  the 
plan;  except  that.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretery  or  his  delegate,  the  employer  may 
be  relieved  from  steting  in  his  rettim  any 
information  which  is  reported  in  other 
retxirns. 

"(b)  Employer.- For  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'employer"  includes  a  per- 
son deecrlbed  in  section  401  (c)  (4)  and  an 
individual  who  estebUshes  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  or  annuity  descrllsed  in 
section  408. 

"(c)  Cross  Rxfxiknck. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  penalties  for 
failure  to  file  a  return  required  by  this  Mo- 
tion, see  section  6662(f)." 

(b)  Sanctions. — 

(1)  FAILtJRE  to  FILI  REOISTRATION  STATE- 
MENTS    of     notification     of     changk     in 

STATUS. 

(A)  Section  6662  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
certain  information  retvirns)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(g)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Annual  Reoistration  and  Otbib  No- 
tification BY  Pension  Plan. — 

"(1)  Rboistsation. — In  the  case  of  any 
failure  to  file  a  registration  stetement  re- 
quired imder  section  6067(a)  (relating  to 
annual  registration  of  certain  plans)  which 
Includes  all  participante  required  to  be  in- 
cluded m  such  stetement.  on  the  date  pi«- 
aeribed  therefor  (determined  wltbont  re- 
gard to  any  extension  of  time  for  fUlng), 
unleas  it  is  shown  that  su(^  faUure  Is  due 
to  reasonable  cause,  there  shall  1m  paid  (on 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Seeretary  or  hla 
delegate  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax)  by 
the  person  faiimg  so  to  file,  an  amotmt  equal 
to  $1  for  each  parttdpant  wtth  req^ect  to 
whom  there  is  a  failure  to  file,  multiplied 
by  the  number  o*  days  during  wliich  such 
faUuTB  conttoues,  but  the  total  amoxmt  Im- 


posed under  this  paragraph  on  any  person 
for  any  failure  to  file  with  respect  to  any 
plan  year  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(2)  Notification  of  change  of  stattjb. — 
In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  notification 
required  under  section  6057(b)  (relating  to 
nottflcatlon  of  change  of  stetus)  on  the  date 
prescribed  therefor  (determined  with  regard 
to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing),  unless 
it  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to 
reasonable  cause,  there  shall  be  paid  (on  no- 
tice and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  In  the  same  manner  as  tax)  by 
the  person  falling  so  to  file,  fl  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues,  but 
the  total  amounte  Imposed  under  this  para- 
graph on  any  person  for  failure  to  file  any 
notification  shall  not  exceed  ti,000. 

"(f)  Information  Reqctred  in  Connec- 
tion With  Certain  Plans  of  Defekred  Com- 
pensation.— In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a 
return  required  under  section  6058  (relating 
to  Information  required  In  connection  with 
certain  plans  of  deferred  compensation)  or 
6047  (relating  to  information  relating  to  cer- 
teln truste  and  annuity  and  bond  purchase 
plans)  on  the  date  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing) .  unless  It  is 
shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  there  shall  be  paid  (on  notice  and  de- 
mand by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  tex)  by  the  person  fall- 
ing so  to  file,  $10  for  each  day  during  which 
such  failure  continues,  but  the  total  amount 
Imposed  under  this  subsection  on  any  per- 
son for  failure  to  file  any  return  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000." 

(B)  (1)  The  section  heading  for  section 
6652  la  amended  by  adding  •".  REOISTRA- 
TION STATEMENTS,  ETC."  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(11)  The  Item  relating  to  section  6662  in 
the  table  of  contents  for  subch^ter  A  of 
chapter  68  Is  amended  by  adding  "",  registra- 
tion stetemente,  eto.""  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Failure  TO  FimNiSH  STATEMENT  TO  PAa- 

TICIPANT. 

(A)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

'"Sec.  6691.  Fraudulent  Statement  or  Fail- 
ure TO  Furnish  Statement  to 
Plan  Participant. 
'"Any  person  required  under  section  6057 
(e)  to  furnish  a  stetement  to  a  participant 
who  willfully  furnishes  a  falae  or  fraudulent 
stetement,  or  who  willfully  fails  to  fumtsb 
a  stetement  in  the  manner,  at  the  time,  and 
showing  the  information  required  under 
section  6067(e),  or  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  shall  for  each  such  act.  or  for 
each  such  faUure.  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
under  this  subchapter  of  $50.  which  nhup  be 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  mtmn^r 
as  the  tax  on  employers  imposed  by  section 

sni." 

(B)  The  teble  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter B  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6691.  Fraudulent  stetement  or  failure 
to  fumisb  ptetemente  to  plan 
partloli>ant." 
(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — 
(1)  Hie  table  of  subparts  for  such  part  III 
Is  Mnen«led  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Subpart  S.  Registration  of  and  Infomwtlon 
y      oonceming      pension,      etc., 
plans." 

(3)  Section  6083(c)  (relating  to  oraea 
referenoea)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

J'For  provisions  relating  to  information  re- 
quired in  oonnectton  with  certain  plans  of 
deferred  oompenaatlon.  aee  aeetlon  6056." 
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(8)  Subsection  (d)  ot  wctlon  6047  (z«Iat- 
log  to  Informatioxi  with  reepect  to  certain 
trusts  and  aonulty  and  bond  purohase  plaxts) 
U  aooended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

~(d)  Caoaa  RxmxKcxs. — 

"(1)  For  proYlalona  relating  to  penalties 
toe  failure  to  file  a  return  required  by  this 
section,  see  section  6652  (f ) . 

"(1)    For  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing 
fraudulent  Information,  see  section  7207." 
Sac.  1032.  DrniES  oar  Ssckxtabt  or  Hkalth, 

BDTTCATXOlf,     AMD     WMLTAMX. 

Title  XI  at  the  Social  Security  Act  (relat> 
Ing  to  general  provisions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof  the  loUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"xoTsriCATioH  or  socuL  sxcxmiTT  cL&nuirr 

WITH     KCBFBCT     TO     UETURB)     VESTED     BXNE- 


"Sac.  1131.  (a)  Whenever — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  of  fact 
and  a  decision  as  to — 

"(A)  the  entitlement  of  any  individual  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202,  223,  or 
2S8. 

"(B)  the  entitlement  of  any  individual  to  a 
lump-sum  death  payment  payable  under 
section  202(1)  on  Sbocount  of  the  death  of  any 
person  to  whom  such  Individual  Is  related  by 
blood,  marriage,  or  adoption,  or 

"(C)  the  entitlement  under  section  226  of 
any  Individual  to  hoepltal  Insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVlll,  or 

"(I)  the  Secretary  Is  requested  to  do  so— 

"(A)  by  any  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  the  Secrettkry  holds  information  ob- 
tained under  section  6057  of  the  internal 
Revenue  C!ode  of  1954,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  In- 
dividual referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A),  by 
the  Individual  who  would  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment under  section  204(d)  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  transmit  to  the  Individual  referred 
to  m  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  the  Individual  maUng 
the  request  under  paragraph  (2)  any  Infor- 
mation, as  reported  by  the  employer,  regard- 
ing any  deferred  vested  benefit  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  section 
6057  (or  under  section  106  of  the  Employee 
Beneaat  Security  Act  of  1974)  with  respect 
to  the  Individual  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  (A)  or  the  person  on  whose  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  entitlement  (or 
claim  of  entitlement)  Is  based. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  section  201(g)  (1), 
exi>enses  incurred  In  the  administration  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses 
Incurred  for  the  administration  of  title  11. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fimd  for  each  fiscal 
year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974)  such  sums  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  on  account  of  addi- 
tional administrative  expenses  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 

Sec.  1033.  Ensoixment  or  ams  Reports  by 

ACTUABXSa. 

(a)  Repobts  bt  Actuaries. — Subpart  E  of 
part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (re- 
lating to  registration  of  and  Information  con- 
cerning pension,  etc.,  plans)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  6059.  Periodic  Riport  or  Actuary. 

"(a)  Cenkrai.  Rule.— ;The  actuarial  report 
described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  filed  by 
the  plan  administrator  (as  defined  In  section 
414(g) )  of  each  defljied  benefit  plan  to  which 
section  412  applies,  for  the  first  plan  year 
for  which  section  412  applies  to  the  plan  and 
for  each  third  plan  year  thereafter  (or  more 
frequently  if  ^he  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  that  more  frequent  reports  are 
necessary) . 

"(b)  AcTUAaiAX.  Report. — The  Eictuartal  re- 
port of  a  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  prepared  and  signed  by  an  enrolled 


actuary  (within  the  meaning  of  section  7517) 
and  shall  contain — 

"(1)    a  description  of  the  plan, 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  funding  method 
and  actuarial  assumptions  used  to  determine 
costs  under  the  plan, 

"(3)  a  certification  as  to  whether  the 
funding  standard  account  required  under 
section  412(b)  (1)  has  been  maintained  dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  the  report  relates, 

"(4)  such  other  information  regarding  the 
plan  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  require,  and 

"(5)   a  statements— 

"(A)  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate,  and 

"(B)  of  his  opinion  regarding  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  funding  method  and  actu- 
arial assumption  used  to  determine  the 
normal  costs  under  the  plan. 

"(c)  TIME  AND  MANXiER  or  PILING. — The  ac- 
tuarial report  and  statement  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by   the   Secretary  or   his   delegate." 

(b)  Assessable  Pekalties. — Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .section : 

"Sec.  6692.  Failuek  to  File  Actttariai,  Re- 
port. 

"The  plan  administrator  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 414(g))  of  each  defined  benefit  plan 
to  which  section  412  applies  who  falls  to  file 
the  report  required  by  section  6059  at  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  required  by  section 
6069,  shaU  pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each 
such  failure  unless  It  Is  shown  that  such  fail- 
ure Is  due  to  reasonable  cause." 

(c)  Enbollment  op  Actuaries. — Chapter 
77  (relating  to  mlscallaneoTis  provisions)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6717.  EInsollicsnt  or  Actuaries. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  by 
regulations,  establish  reasonable  standards 
and  qualifications  for  persons  i>erformlng 
actuarial  servloee  described  in  section  401(a) 
(12  or  6059  and,  upon  application  by  any 
Individual,  shall  enroll  such  Individual  If  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that  such  Indi- 
vidual satisfies  such  standards,  and  qualifica- 
tions. With  respect  to  individuals  implying 
for  enrollment  before  January  1,  1976,  such 
standards  and  qualifications  shall  Include  a 
requirement  for  an  sipproprlate  period  of  re- 
sponsible actuarial  experience  or  of  respon- 
sible experience  In  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion plans.  With  respect  to  Individuals  ap- 
plying for  enrollment  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976,  such  standards  and  qualifications  shall 
Include — 

"(I)  education  and  training  In  actuarial 
mathematics  and  methodology,  as  evidenced 
by— 

"(A)  a  degree  In  actuarial  mathematics  or 
Its  equivalent  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  or 

"(B)  successful  oc«ipletlon  of  an  exami- 
nation In  actviarial  mathematics  and  meth- 
odology to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  or 

"(O)  successful  completion  of  other  actu- 
arial examinations  deemed  adequate  by  the 
Secretcuy  or  his  delegate,  and 

"(2)  an  appropriate  period  of  responsible 
actuarial  experience. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may,  after  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  sus- 
pend or  terminate  the  enrollment  of  an  In- 
dividual under  this  section  If  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  finds  that  such  Individual 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  for  enroll- 
ment which  were  In  effect  at  the  time  of  his 
application.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'enrolled  actuary'  means  a  person  who 
Is  enrolled  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Regulations  pre- 
scribed for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
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effective  after  December  31,  1976,  only  If  an. 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 
Sec.  1034.  ErrEcrrvK  Dates. 

This  part  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thle  Act;  except  that— 

(1)  the  requirements  of  section  6059  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  plan  years  to  which  part 
I  of  this  title  applies, 

(2)  the  requirements  of  section  6057  of 
such  Code  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
plan  years  beglnmng  after  December  31, 1975 
and 

(3)  the  requirements  of  section  6058  of 
such  Code  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
plan  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  IV — Declaratory  Judgments  Relating 
TO  Qualification  or  Certain  Retiremkmt 
Plans 

Sec.  1041.  Tax  Court  Procedure. 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
76  (relating  to  the  Tkk  Court)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  IV — ^Dcclaratoby  Judgment  Relatdio 
TO  Qualification  or  Certain  Retirement 
Plans 

"Sec.  7476.  Declaratory  Judgments. 
"Sec.  7476.  Declaratort  Judcments. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Remedy. — In  a  case  of 
actual  controversy  involving  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  the  imtial  qualification  or  continuing 
qualification  under  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
1  of  a  retirement  plan,  or  involving  a  faUure 
to  make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  an  issue,  upon  the  filing  of  an  appro- 
priate pleading,  the  TTnlted  States  Tax  Court 
may  make  a  declaration  with  respect  to  such 
Initial  qualification  or  continuing  qualifica- 
tion. Any  such  declaration  shaU  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  decision  of  the  Tax 
Court  and  shall  be  reylewable  as  such. 

"(b)  Lxmitations. — 

"(1)  Petitionib. — A  pleading  may  be  filed 
under  this  section  only  by  a  petitioner  who 
Is  the  employer,  the  plan  administrator,  or 
an  employee  who  has  qualified  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  as  an  interested  party  for  purpoaM 
of  pursuing  administrative  remedies  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(2)  Notice.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  filing  of  a  pleading  by  any  petitioner  may 
be  held  by  the  Tax  C3ourt  to  be  premature, 
unless  the  petitioner  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  court  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  notice  to  other  Interested  parties 
that  the  proceeding  Is  being  Initiated. 

"(3)  Exhaustion  or  administrative  rejmx- 
DIES. — The  Tax  Court  shall  not  issue  a  decla- 
ratory Judgment  or  decree  under  this  section 
In  any  proceeding  unless  It  determines  that 
the  petitioner  has  exhausted  administrative 
remedies  available  to  him  within  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  A  petitioner  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  exhausted  his  administra- 
tive remedies  with  respect  to  a  failure  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  Initial  qualification 
or  continuing  qualification  of  a  retirement 
plan  before  the  expiration  of  270  days  after 
the  request  for  such  determination  was  made. 

(4)  Plan  put  into  btfect. — No  proceeding 
may  be  maintained  under  this  section  unless 
the  plan  (and.  In  the  case  of  a  controvert} 
Involving  the  continuing  qualification  of  the 
plan  because  of  an  amendment  to  the  plan, 
the  amendment)  with  respect  to  which  a 
decision  of  the  Tax  Court  Is  sought  has  been 
put  Into  effect  before  the  filing  of  the  plead- 
ing. A  plan  or  amendment  shall  be  treated 
as  In  effect  even  though  under  the  plan  the 
funds  contributed  to  the  plan  may  be  re- 
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funded   If   the   plan    (or   fhe  plan   as   so 

emended)   Is  found  to  be  not  qualified. 

"(6)  Time  for  brxngino  action. — If  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends  by  certified 
or  r^^lstered  mall  his  determination  with 
respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  plan  to 
tbe  person  requesting  such  determination, 
no  proceeding  may  be  Initiated  under  this 
section  by  any  person  unless  the  pleading  Is 
filed  before  the  91st  day  after  the  date  such 
person  Is  notified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  such  mailing. 

"(c)  Commissioners. — The  chief  judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  may  assign  proceedings  under 
this  section  to  be  heaird  by  the  commis- 
skmers  of  the  court,  and  the  court  may  au- 
thorize a  commissioner  to  enter  the  decision 
of  the  court  with  respect  to  such  proceeding, 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  review  as  the 
court  may  by  r\ile  provide. 

"(d)  Retirement  Plan. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'retirement  plan' 
means — 

"(1)  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  described  In  section  401(a)  or  a 
trust  which  is  part  of  such  a  plan, 

"(2)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a),  or 

"(3)  a  bond  purchase  plan  described  In 
section  405(a)." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Fee  for  filing  PErmoN. — Section  7451 
(nJatlng  to  fee  for  filing  petition)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "deficiency"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "deficiency  or  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  under  part  IV  of  this  subchap- 
tN". 

(2)  Date  of  decision. — Section  7459(c) 
(relating  to  date  of  decision)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "or,  in  the  case 
of  a  declaratory  Judgment  proceeding  under 
part  rv  of  subchapter  C,  the  date  of  the 
court's  order  entering  the  decision". 

(3)  Venue  for  appeal  of  decision. — Sec- 
tion 7482(b)(1)  (relating  to  venue)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
declaratory  decision  of  the  Tax  Court,  the 
rules  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  employer  who  maintains  the 
plwi." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"Part  IV.  Declaratory  Judgments  relating  to 
qualification   of  certain  retire- 
ment plans.", 
(d)     Effective    Date. — The    amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  take   effect  on 

January  1,  1978. 

Part  V — Internal  Revenue  Service 
Sec.  1051.  Establishment  or  OrncE. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  7802  (relating  to 

Commissioner     of     Internal     Revenue)      Is 

amended  to  read  as  follws: 

"8ic.  7802.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 

entte;  Assistant  Commissioner 

(Employee  Plans  and  Exempt 

Organizations)  . 

"(a)  Commissioner  or  Internal  Rev- 
*»fui. — There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  a  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenue,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
I'resldent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  snail  have  such  duties  and 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Em- 
ployee Plans  Aim  Exempt  Organizations. — 
There  is  established  within  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  an  ofllce  to  be  known  as  the 
'Office  of  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organ- 
isations' to  be  under  the  sui>ervlslon  and 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  As  head  of  the  Office,  the 
Assistant  Com  ml  sal  oner  ahall  be  responalble 


for  carrying  out  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  with  re- 
spect to  organizations  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501(a)  and  with  respect  to  plans 
to  which  part  1  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1 
applies  (and  with  resjiect  to  organizations  de- 
signed to  be  exempt  under  such  section  and 
plans  designed  to  be  plans  to  which  such 
part  applies)." 

(b)  Clxrical  Amendment. — ^The  Item  re- 
lating to  section  7802  In  the  table  of  sections 
for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  80  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7802.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue; Assistant  Commission- 
er (Employee  Plans  and  Ex- 
empt Organizations^." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  1052.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  all  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Or- 
ganizations— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974, 
$20,000,000.  and 

(2)  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
$70,000,000. 

Subtitlk  B — Other  Amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Reventte  Code  Bxlating  to  Rktirk- 
MXNT  Plans 

Sec  2001.  Contributions  on  Behalf  of  Sklf- 
Employed  Individuals  and 
Shareholder  -Esiplo  yees  . 

(a)  Increase   in   Maximttm   Amount   De- 

DUCnSLK    rOR    SELT-EMFLOYED    iNDIVmUALS. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  404(e)  (re- 
lating to  special  limitations  for  self-em- 
ployed Individuals)  Is  aonended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$2,500,  or  10  percent" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,600,  or  16 
percent",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  404(e) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed 
$2,500,  or  10  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (4) ) 
not  exceed  $7,600,  or  15  p>ercent". 

(3)  Section  404(e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)    Limitations  cannot  be  Lovtr^  tram 

»7S0  OR    100  percent  OF  EARNED  INCOME. The 

limitations  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
(A)  for  any  employee  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)   $750,  or 

"(B)  100  percent  of  the  earned  Income 
derived  by  such  employee  from  the  trsides  or 
businesses  taken  into  account  for  piirposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  (A) ,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Increase  in  Maximum  Amount  De- 
ductible FOR  Shareholder -Employees. — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1379(b)  (relating 
to  taxability  of  sharehcdder-employees)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10  percent"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"15  percent",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,600". 

(c)  Only  First  $100,000  of  Annual  Com- 
pensation To  Be  Taken  Into  Account. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  (relating  to 
requirements  for  qualification)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c)  (1),  or  are  share- 
holder-employees within  the  meaning  of  sec- 


tion 1379(d) ,  only  If  the  basic  or  regular  rate 
of  annual  comp>ensatlon  of  each  employee 
taken  into  account  under  the  plan  does  not 
exceed  the  first  $100,000  of  such  compen- 
sation." 

(d)   Defined  Benefit  Plans  for  Self-Em- 

PLOYED. — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17) 
the  f ollowliig  new  paragraph : 

"(18)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  Is  part 
of  a  plan  providing  a  defined  benefit  for  em- 
ployees some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)  ( 1) ,  or 
are  shareholder-employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1379(d) ,  only  if  such  plan  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  of  subsection  (J) ." 

(2)  Section  401  (relating  to  qualified  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J) 
as  subsection  (k)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section  (1)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Defined  Benefit  F*lans  Providing 
Benefits  for  Self-Employed  iNDivmuALS  and 
Shareholder-Employees- — 

(1)  In  General. — A  defined  benefit  plan 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  If  the  plan  provides  that  the  basic  bene- 
fit accruing  for  each  plan  year  of  participa- 
tion by  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (c)(1)  (or  a  shcireholder- 
employee)  does  not  exceed  the  limitation 
on  such  accrual  set  forth  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under 
this  subsection  to  ensure  that  there  wUl  be 
reasonable  comparability  (assuming  level 
funding)  between  the  maximum  retirement 
benefits  which  may  be  provided  with  favor- 
able tax  treatment  under  this  title  for  such 
employees  under — 

"(A)  defined  contribution  plans, 

"(B)  defined  benefit  plana,  and 

"(C)  a  combination  of  defined  contribu- 
tion plans  and  defined  benefit  plans. 

"(2)  GuiDELrNE  regulations. — The  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that  a  plan  does  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if,  under  the 
plan,  the  basic  benefit  of  any  employee  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(1)  (or  a 
shareholder -employee)  may  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  products  for  each  plan  year  of  par- 
ticipation of — 

"  (A)  his  annual  compensation  (not  In  ex- 
cess of  $50,000)  for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  the  applicable  percentage  determined 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Application  percentage. — 

"(A)  Table. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  applicable  percentage  for  any  in- 
dividual for  any  plan  year  shall  be  based  on 
the  percentage  shown  on  the  following  table 
opposite  his  age  when  his  current  period 
of  participation   in  the   plan   began: 

Applicable 
"Age  when  participation  began:      percentage 

30  or  less 6.6 

35 5.  4 

40 4  4 

45 3.6 

50 3.0 

55- 2.6 

60  or  over 2.0 

"(B)  Additional  requirements. — The  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  this  subsection 
shall  Include  provisions — 

"(1)  for  applicable  percentages  for  ages  be- 
tween any  two  tiges  shown  on  the  table, 

"(11)  for  adjusting  the  applicable  percent- 
ages In  the  case  of  plans  providing  benefits 
other  than  a  basic  benefit, 

"(111)  that  any  Increase  In  the  rate  of  ac- 
crual, and  any  Increase  In  the  compensation 
base  which  may  be  taken  Into  account,  shall, 
with  respect  only  to  such  increase,  begin  a 
new  period  of  participation  In  the  plan,  and 

"(Iv)  when  appropriate,  in  the  case  of 
periods  beginning  after  December  31,  1977, 
for  adjustments  in  the  applicable  percent- 
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•gM  b«s«<l  on  cbangca  In  prevailing  Interest 
and  mortality  rates  occurring  after  1973. 

"(4)  CnTAnr  ooMrmiiTrrioNa  Am  wxxxrm 
MAT  iroT  Bx  TAXXN  ofTo  ACcotTNT. — A  defined 
benefit  plan  wMcb  provides  oontrlbutlona  or 
benefits  for  owner-employees  sball  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  tbls  subsection  unless 
»\ic3i  plan  meets  tbe  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  without  taking  Into  account 
oontrtbutlons  or  benefits  under  chapter  2 
(relating  to  tax  on  self -employment  income) , 
chapter  21  (relating  to  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act),  Utle  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law. 

"(6)  DmnwrnoKB. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Basic  vKtawrt. — ^The  term  'basic  bene- 
fit' means  a  benefit  In  the  form  of  a  straight 
life  annuity  commencing  at  the  later  oZ — 

"(1)  ageSA,  or 

"(11)  the  day  5  years  after  the  day  the 
participant's  current  period  of  participation 
began. 

under  a  plan  wlileh  provides  no  ancillary 
benefits  and  to  wUcb  employees  do  not 
contribute. 

"(B)  SHAKmoLDB-KicpLOTXK. — The  t«rm 
'shareholder-employee'  has  the  same  mean* 
Ing  as  when  used  in  section  1879(d). 

"(O)  ConnatsATioN. — The  term  'compensa- 
tion'mean*— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c)(1),  the  earned 
Income  of  such  Individual,  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  shareholder-employee, 
the  compensation  received  or  accrued  by  the 
Individual  from  the  electing  small  busmess 
corporation. 

"(6)  Sfbcial  atTLzs. — Section  404(e)  (relat- 
ing to  special  limitations  for  self-employed 
individuals)  shall  not  apply  to  a  trust  to 
which  this  subsection  ^ipUes." 

(e)  RzFXAi,  or  Exiarmo  Tax  TuATiairr  or 
Ezcraa  CoKTETBUtiuwg. — 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  401(d)  (5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions described  m  subsection  (e)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  401(d)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (e )  of  section  401  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  CoMTUBTTTioMs  rox  Pxxkhtmb  on 
Anhuht,  irrc.,  Contxacts. — A  contribution 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee Is  described  In  this  subsection  If — 

"(1)  under  the  plan  such  contribution  la 
required  to  be  applied  (directly  or  through 
a  trustee)  to  pay  premiums  or  other  consid- 
eration for  one  or  more  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  life  insurance  contracts  on  the  life 
of  such  owner-employee  Issued  under  the 
plan. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  deductible  under  section 
404  with  respect  to  contributions  made  by 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  such  owner -em- 
ployee under  the  plan,  and 

"  (3)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  does 
not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  which 
were  deductible  under  section  404  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  by  tbe  employer 
on  behalf  of  such  owner -employee  under  the 
plan  (or  which  woiild  have  been  deductible 
if  such  section  had  been  In  effect)  for  the 
first  three  taxable  years  (A)  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  last  such  annuity,  en- 
dowment, or  life  insurance  contract  was 
issued  under  the  plan,  and  (B)  In  which  such 
owner-employee  derived  earned  Income  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
the  plan  Is  established,  or  for  so  many  of 
such  taxable  yean  as  such  owner-«mpIoyee 
was  engaged  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
derived  earned  Income  therefrom. 

In  the  case  of  any  indlvidttal  on  whose  be- 
half contributions  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  are  made  under  more  than  one  plan  as 
an  owner -employee  during  any  taxable  year. 


the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  tf 
the  amount  of  such  oontrtbutlons  under  all 
such  plans  for  all  such  years  exceeds  $7,500. 
Any  contribution  which  Is  not  considered  to 
be  an  excess  contribution  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  subsection  shall,  for  pva- 
poees  of  section  4972(b),  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ELS  a  contribution  made  by  such  own- 
er-employee as  an  employee  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  such  contribution  is  not 
deductible  under  section  404  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(4)  Clause  (11)  of  section  401(a)  (10)  (A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)  (3) 
(A)"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (e)". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72 (m) 
(5)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (U)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (III). 

(f)  Tax  on  Exckss  Contkib'Dtions. — 
(1)  Chapter  43  (relating  to  qualified  pen- 
sion,  etc..   plans)    is   amended    by   inserting 
after  section  4971  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  Exoess  CoNTarBtrrioNs  ros 

SkLF-KMPI,OTED    lNDrVZDUAI,S. 

'■{a)  Tax  Imposed. — In  the  case  of  -a  plan 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1), 
there  Is  hereby  imposed,  for  each  taxable 
year  of  the  employer  who  maintains  such 
plan,  a  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  excess  contributions 
under  the  plan  (determined  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year) .  The  tax  Imposed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  who 
nuOntalns  tbe  plan. 

"(b)    Excess  Conthjbxjtions. — 

"(1)  In  oxnzral. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'excess  contributions'  means 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  (if  any)  determined 
under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
any  contribution  which  is  allocable  (deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  purchase  of 
life,  accident,  health,  or  other  Insurance  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(2)       CONTWBTmONB      BT      OWNEB-EMPLOY- 

xxs. — In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (3) ),  the  sum 
of — 

"(A)   the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  oontrlbuted  imder  the 
plan  by  each  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  permitted  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  each  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  the  aunount  determined  under  this 
paragraph  for  the  preceding  taxa'jle  year  of 
the  employer. 

reduced  by  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount 
descrll)ed  In  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  over  the 
amount  described  In  subparagraph    (A)(1). 

"(3)  Defined  beneftt  plans. — In  the  case 
of  a  defined  benefit  plan,  any  amount  con- 
tributed under  the  plan  by  the  employer 
during  the  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1976,  if — 

"(A)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
the  full  funding  limitation  of  the  plan  (de- 
termined under  section  412(c)(7))  is  zero, 
and 

"(B)  such  amount  Ims  not  been  deductible 
for  the  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"  "(*)  Daru<u>  ooNTXtSTrnoN  pl,an8. — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  other  than  a  defined  benefit 
plan,  the  portion  of  the  amounts  contributed 
under  the  plan  by  th*  employer  during  the 
taxable  year  and  each  prior  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1976,  which  has 


not  been  deductible  for  the  taxable  year  or 
any  prior  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Amottnt  PEXMirrxD  To  Bx  Comtiib- 
T7TXD  BT  Ownxx-Emplotek. — For  the  purpoeaa 
of  subsection  (b)  (2),  the  amount  permitted 
to  be  contributed  under  a  plan  by  an  owner- 
employee  (as  an  employee)  for  any  taxable 
year  is  the  smallest  of  the  following : 

"(1)    12,600, 

"(2)  10  percent  of  the  earned  income  for 
such  taxable  year  derived  by  such  owner- 
employee  from  the  trade  or  business  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  plan  is  established,  or 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
which  would  be  contributed  by  the  owner- 
employee  (as  an  employee)  if  such  contrlbu- 
tlon  were  made  at  the  rate  of  contributions 
permitted  to  be  made  by  employees  other 
than  owner-employees. 

In  any  case  In  which  Uiere  are  no  employees 
other  than  owner-employees,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  zero. 

"(d)  Cboss  Refeexncx. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  for  taxes 
paid  vmder  this  section,  see  section  276." 

(2)  Clebical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  43  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  4971 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  4972.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  for 
self-employed  individuals." 

(g)     PREMATTTBZ    DlSTRlBTJTIONS    TO    OWNXK- 

Emplotees. — 

(1)  In  genzxal.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 72(m(6)  (relating  to  penalties  appli- 
cable  to  certain  amounts  received  by  owner- 
employees)    is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"(D)  If  a  person  receives  an  amount  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies,  his  tax  luder 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in  whldi 
such  amovmt  la  received  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  so  received  which  is  In- 
cludible In  his  gross  income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(  2  )    CONTOXMING  AMSNDMZNTS  . — 

(A)  Subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of 
section  72  (m)  (6)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  40 
(a)(3)  and  the  second  sentence  of  section 
e0(a)  (3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"tax  preferences) ,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "tax  preferences),  section  72 (m)  (6) 
(B)  (relating  to  10  percent  tax  on  prema- 
ture distributions  to  owner-employees),". 

(C)  The  third  sentence  of  section  901(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tax  prefer- 
ences)," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tax 
preferences),  against  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  72(m)  (5)  (B) 
(relating  to  10  percent  tax  on  premature  dis- 
tributions to  owner-employees),". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6fl(a) 
(2)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  section  66(c)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "402(e)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "72(m)  (5)  (B), 
402(e)". 

(E)  Section  404(a>(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(16)"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "(16),  (17),  (18),  and  (19)". 

(h)  ErrEcrrvx  DatbSj — 

(1)  The  amendment*  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  taxaWe 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  81, 
1975. 

SZC.    2002.    DKDtrCTION    roa   RzmtEHZNT   SAV- 
INGS. 

(a)  AixowANCB  or  Dedtjction. — 
( 1 )  In  genxeal. — Part  vn  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  Individuals)  is  amended  by 
redeslgnatmg  section  219  as  320  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  218  the  followtog  new 
section : 

"Sec.  219.  Rbtiremznt  Savings. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — ^In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  Shall  be  allowed  as  s 
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deduction  amounts  paid  In  cash  during  the 
taxable  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  his  benefit — 

"(1)  to  an  mdlvldual  retirement  account 
described  in  section  408(a) . 

"(3)  for  an  mdlvldual  retirement  annuity 
described  In  section  408(b),  or 

"(3)  for  a  retirement  bond  descrlbe<l  in 
eectlon  409  (but  only  if  the  bond  is  not  re- 
deemed within  12  months  of  the  date  of  its 
issuance). 

Y^  purposes  of  this  title,  any  amoimt  paid 
by  an  employer  to  such  a  retirement  ac- 
coimt  or  iyc  such  a  retliement  annuity  or 
bond  shall  constitute  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  the  employee  (other  than  a  self- 
employed  ndlvldual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)) 
includible  In  his  gross  Income,  whether  or 
not  a  deduction  for  such  payment  is  allow- 
able under  this  section  to  the  employee 
after  the  application   of   subsection    (b). 

"(b)  Limitations  and  Restkictions. — 

"(1)  MAxaruM  deduction. — The  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(s)  to  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  tbe  compensation  includible  in  his 
gross  income  for  such  taxable  year,  or  $1,600, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(2)  Covered  bt  cxbtazn  otreb  plans. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  an  Individual  for  the  taxable 
year  If  for  any  part  of  such  year — 

"(A)  he  was  an  active  participant  in — 

"(1)  a  plan  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  Includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  601(a), 

"(11)  an  annuity  plan  described  In  section 
4(B(a), 

"(111)  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed m  section  405(a),  or 

"(Iv)  a  plan  established  for  Its  employees 
by  the  United  States,  by  a  State  or  political 
division  thereof,  or  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 

"(B)  amounts  were  contributed  by  hla 
employer  for  an  annuity  contract  described 
In  section  403(b)  (whether  or  not  his  rights 
in  such  contract  are  nonforfeitable). 

"(3)     CONTBIBXmONS    ATTES     AGE     70  Vi- NO 

deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  payment  described 
in  subsection  (a)  which  is  made  during  the 
taxable  year  of  an  Indivldxial  who  has  at- 
tained age  70^  before  the  close  of  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  RECONTRrBtTTED  AMOTTNTB. Vo  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  rollover  contribution  described 
In  section  402(a)(6).  403(a)(4),  or  40e(d) 
(3). 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rttlzs. — 

"(1)  Compensation. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
»ctlon,  the  term  'compensation'  Includes 
earned  mcome  as  defined  In  section  401  (c) 
(3). 

"(2)  Makhtxd  iNDivmuALs. — The  maxlmtim 
deduction  under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be 
computed  separately  for  each  individual,  and 
this  section  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  the  community  property  laws  of  a  State." 

(2)  Deduction  allowed  in  arriving  at  ad- 
JtrsrH)  GROSS  income. — Section  62  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (9)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Retireicent  savings. — ^The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  219  (relating  to  deduction 
of  certain  retirement  savings) ." 

(b)  iNDiviDnAL  RxnxKUZMT  Accounts. — 
Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
*«  1  (relating  to  retirement  plans)  is 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
3>c.  408.  iNDivmuAL  Retibement  Accounts. 

"(a)  iNDivmuAL    RnrRXKZNT    Account. — 
^  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'Indi- 
vidual retirement  account'  means  a  trust 
created  or  organized  in  the  United  States  for 
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the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  individual  or  his 
beneficiaries,  but  only  if  the  written  govern- 
ing Instrument  creating  the  trust  meets  the 
following  requirements: 

"(1)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  rollover  con- 
tribution described  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  or 
In  section  402(a)  (6)  or  403(a)  (4).  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable  year 
in  excess  of  $1,600  on  behalf  of  any  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(2)  The  tnistee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  401(d)  (1) )  or  such  other  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
rotary  or  his  delegate  that  the  manner  in 
which  such  other  person  will  administer  the 
trust  will  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(8)  No  part  of  the  trust  funds  wUl  be 
invested  In  life  insurance  contracts. 

"(4)  The  Interest  of  an  Individual  in  the 
balance  in  his  account  will  be  nonforfsltable. 

"(5)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  In  a 
common  trust  fund. 

"(6)  The  entire  interest  of  an  Individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  maintained  will 
be  distributed  to  him  not  later  than  the  close 
of  his  taxable  year  In  which  he  attains  age 
70Vi,  or  will  be  distributed,  commencing  be- 
fore the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  over — 

"  ( A)  the  life  of  such  individual  or  the  lives 
of  such  individual  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(B)  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  individual  or  the  life 
expectancy  of  such  individual  and  his  spouse. 

"(7)  If  an  Individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
trust  is  maintained  dies  before  his  entire  In- 
terest has  been  distributed  to  him,  or  If  dis- 
tribution has  been  commenced  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (6)  to  his  surviving  spouse  and 
such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  the  entire 
interest  has  been  distributed  to  such  spouse, 
the  entire  Interest  (or  the  remaining  part  of 
such  interest  If  distribution  thereof  has  com- 
menced) will,  within  6  years  after  hla  death 
(or  the  death  of  the  surviving  spouse)  be 
distributed,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an 
Immediate  annuity  for  hla  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  (or  the  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries of  his  surviving  spouse)  which  will  be 
payable  for  the  life  of  such  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  (or  for  a  term  certain  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries)  and  which  an- 
nuity will  be  inmiediately  distributed  to  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  have  no  application  If  distri- 
butions over  a  term  certain  commenced  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  trust  was  maintained  and  the 
term  certain  is  for  a  period  permitted  under 
paragraph  (6). 

"(b)  Individual  RimRXMXNT  Annuitt. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'indi- 
vidual retirement  annuity'  means  an  aimulty 
contract  Issued  by  an  Insurance  c<»npany 
which  meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  contract  Is  not  transferable  by 
the  owner. 

"(2)  The  annual  premium  under  the  con- 
tract will  not  exceed  $1,600.  and  any  refund 
of  premlvmas  will  be  applied  before  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the 
refund  toward  the  payment  of  future  pre- 
miums or  the  purchase  of  additional  benefits. 

"(3)  The  entire  Interest  of  the  owner  will 
be  distributed  to  him  not  later  than  the  close 
of  his  taxable  3rear  In  which  he  attains  age 
70%,  or  will  be  distributed,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  over — 

"(A)  the  life  of  such  owner  or  the  lives  of 
such  owner  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(B)  a  period  not.  extending  beyond  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  owner  or  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  such  owner  and  hla  spouse. 

"(4)  If  tbe  owner  dies  before  his  entire 
interest  has  been  distributed  to  him,  or  if 
dLstribution  has  been  commenced  as  provided 


in  paragraph  (3)  to  his  surviving  spouse  and 
such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  the  entire 
interest  has  been  distributed  to  such  spouse, 
the  entire  Interest  (or  the  remaining  part  of 
such  interest  if  distribution  thereof  has  com- 
menced) will,  within  5  years  after  his  death 
(or  the  death  of  the  surviving  spouse)  be  dis- 
tributed, or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an 
Immediate  annuity  for  his  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  (or  the  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  surviving  spouse)  which 
will  be  payable  for  the  life  of  such  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  (or  for  a  term  cer- 
tato  not  extending  beyond  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries)  and 
which  annuity  will  be  immediately  distri- 
buted to  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  have  no  appli- 
cation If  distributions  over  a  term  certain 
commenced  before  the  death  of  the  owner 
and  the  term  cetraln  Is  for  a  period  permitted 
under  paragraph  (S) . 

"(5)  The  entire  interest  of  the  owner  is 
nonforfeitable. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  such  an  annuity 
contract  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  owner  in 
which  It  Is  disqualified  on  the  application  of 
subsection  (e)  or  for  any  subsequent  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Accounts  Established  bt  Emplotxss 
AND  Certain  Associations  or  Emplotexs.— 
A  trust  created  or  organized  in  the  United 
States  by  an  employer  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  his  employees  or  their  beneficiaries,  or 
by  an  association  of  employees  (which  may 
Include  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)  (1) )  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  its  members  or  their  beneficiaries,  shall  be 
treated  as  an  Individual  retirement  account 
(described  In  subsection  (a) ) ,  but  only  If  tb« 
written  governing  Instnmient  creating  tba 
trust  meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  trust  satisfies  the  requirementa 
of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)    There   Is  a  separate  accounting  for 
the  Interest  of  each  employee  or  member. 
The  assets  of  the  trust  may  be  held  in  a 
common  fund  for  the  account  of  all  individ- 
uals who  have  an  Interest  in  the  trust. 

"(d)    Tax  Treatment  or  Distributions. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  an  individual  retirement 
account  or  under  an  individual  retirement 
annuity,  shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income  by 
the  payee  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
payment  or  dlstrtbutlon  is  received.  The  basis 
of  any  person  in  such  an  account  or  annuity 
shall  be  zero. 

"(2)  Distributions  op  annuitt  con- 
tracts.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  annuity  contract  which  meets  the  r«- 
qxilrements  of  paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (b)  and  which  is  dis- 
tributed from  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count. Section  72  shall  apply  to  any  such 
annuity  contract,  and  for  purposes  of  section 
72  the  Investment  in  such  contract  shall  be 
zero.  • 

"(3)  Rollover  contribtttion. — An  amount 
Is  described  m  this  paragraph  as  a  rollover 
contribution  if  It  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(A)  In  general. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  distributed  out 
of  an  Individual  retirement  account  or  In- 
dividual retirement  annuity  to  an  Individual 
if— 

"(1)  such  Individual  Is  a  person  for  whose 
benefit  the  account  is  maintained,  and 

"(11)  the  entire  amount  received  (Includ- 
ing any  property  other  than  money)  Is  paid 
into  an  individual  retirement  account  or  In- 
dividual retirement  annuity  (created  for 
such  individual's  benefit)  not  later  than  the 
60th  day  after  the  day  on  which  he  receives 
the  payment  or  distribution. 

"(B)  Limitation. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amount  received  by  an  in- 
dividual from  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
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count  or  Individual  retirement  annuity  If  at 
any  ttme  during  the  3-year  {>erlod  ending 
on  the  day  of  sucb  receipt  such  Individual 
received  any  other  amount  from  an  individ- 
ual retirement  accoxint  or  Indlvldvial  retire- 
ment annuity  which  was  not  Includible  In 
his  gross  inootne  because  9I  the  application 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  B?»rE8H  coKTRiBrrnoNS  axxxniNZD  be- 
F0««  Dtj«  DATi  OF  ErroBN. — Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  an 
Individual  retirement  account  or  for  an  in- 
dividual retirement  annuity  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section  219 
if— 

"(A)  such  dUtrlbutlon  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (Including 
extensions)  for  filing  such  individual's  re- 
turn for  such  taxable  yectf . 

"(B)  no  deduction  Is  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 219  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

"(C)  such  distribution  Is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 

Any  net  incocne  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income 
of  the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  received. 

"(e)  Tax  TnuTMEirr  of  Accottnts  and 
AaiMuiTuts. — 

■■(  1 )  ExKKFTioM  FKOM  TAX. — Any  individual 
retirement  account  shall  be  exempt  from 
tazatton  under  this  subtitle  tmless  such  ac- 
count has  ceased  to  be  an  Indlviduial  retire- 
ment account  by  reason  of  paragr^h  (2). 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
vuch  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  taxes 
tmposed  by  section  511  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  unrelated  business  Income  of 
charitable,  etc.,  organizations) . 

"(3)     lioaa    OF    xxKicPnoN    of    aocoont 

WHEXX  KMPLOTEX  ENGAGES  IN  PKOHIBmCD 
TBANSACnON . 

"(A)  Iw  GXNXXAi.. — If  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  any 
individual  retirement  account  was  estab- 
lished there  Is  any  transaction  described  In 
subsection  (b)  or  (g)  of  section  603,  such 
account  shall  cease  to  be  an  individual  re- 
ttrement  account  as  of  the  first  day  at  such 
taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(1)  the  individual  tat  whose  benefit  any 
account  was  established  shall  be  treated  as 
the  creator  of  such  account,  and 

"(11)  the  separate  account  for  any  Indi- 
vidual within  an  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count maintained  by  an  employer  or  associa- 
tion at  employeea  shaU  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate indlvldtml  retirement  account. 

"(B)  Account  tsxatbd  as  distrirdtino  *»t. 
ITB  ASSETS. — ^In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  an  individual  retirement 
account  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  as 
of  the  first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  as  If 
there  were  a  distribution  t>n  such  first  day 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
(on  such  first  day)  at  aU  assets  in  the  ac- 
count (on  such  first  day) . 

"(3)  Effect  of  BoaaowtNo  oh  akhtjttt 
coimucT. — If  during  any  taxable  year  the 
owner  <rf  an  Individual  retirement  annuity 
borrows  any  money  under  or  by  use  of  such 
contract,  the  contract-  shall  cease  to  be  an 
indlvldtua  retirement  annuity  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  taxable  year.  Such  owner  shall 
Include  in  gross  Income  for  such  year  an 
amoxint  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
•uch  contract  as  of  such  first  day. 

"(4)  Loea  of  bis'Lotex  obdttctions  where 
^MPLOTca  nrcACKs  in  paoHiFrrED  tsansac- 
neir— -If  during  any  taxable  year  of  an  em- 
ployar  there  U  any  transaction  described  In 
■obaectlon  (b)  or  (g)  of  section  503  with 
nqpect  to  any  Indirldual  retirement  account 
maintained   by  sach   employer,   all  dedTic- 


tlons  of  such  employer  tat  compensation 
paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable  year  and  for 
all  prior  taxable  years  shall  be  disallowed  to 
the  extent  of  contributions  to  such  Indi- 
vidual retirement  account  paid  during  such 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  treated  as  the  creator  of  each 
individual  retirement  account  maintained  by 
him. 

"(f)  Penalty  Tax  on  Certain  Amodnts 
Included    in     Gbosc    Income    Before    Age 

"(1)  Early  DisTRiBUnoNS  from  an  indi- 
vmnAL  retirement  accodnt,  etc. — If  a  dis- 
tribution from  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  under  an  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity to  the  Individual  for  whoee  benefit 
such  account  or  annuity  was  established  Is 
made  before  such  Individual  attains  age 
59V2.  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  Ln  which  such  distribution  Is  re- 
ceived shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  distribu- 
tion which  Is  Includible  in  his  gross  Income 
lor  such  taxable  year 

"(2)  Disqualification  cases. — If  an 
amount  is  includible  in  gross  Income  for  a 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (e)  and  the 
taxpayer  has  not  attained  age  59 '/^  before 
the  beginning  of  such  taxable  year,  his  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  such  amount  so  required  to  be 
Included  In  his  gross  Income. 

"(3)  DisABUJTT  CASES.— Paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  not  apply  if  the  amount  paid  or 
distributed,  or  the  disqualification  of  the 
account  or  annuity  under  subsection  (e) ,  is 
attributable  to  the  taxpayer  becoming  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  section  72  (m) 
(7). 

"(g)  CoMMtTNiTT  Property  Laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
the  community  property  laws  of  any  State. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  U  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  401(d)(1)  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  hold  the  assets  wUl  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case 
of  a  custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  cus- 
todian of  such  account  shall  be  trfeated  as 
the  trustee  thereof. 

"(1)  Reports. — The  trustee  of  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  or  the  Issuer  of  an 
individual  retirement  annuity  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  such  reports 
regarding  contributions  to  such  account  or 
annuity  distributions  from  such  account  or 
annuity,  and  other  matters  relating  to  such 
account  or  annuity  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  by  such  regulations. 

"(J)  Cross  Referekces. — 

"(1)  For  tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts  or  annuities, 
see  section  4973. 

"(2)  For  tax  on  certain  accumvdatlons  In 
individual  retirement  accounts  for  annultiea, 
see  section  4974." 

(c )  Retirement  Bonds. — Subpart  A  of  part 
I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
retirement  plans)  is  amended  by  tnserttng 
after  section  408  the  following  new  section: 
"Sac.  409.    RrmiEitfEirr  Boiros. 

"(a)  Retirement  Bond. — For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  319(a) ,  the  term  're- 
tirement bond'  means  a  bond  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
wtilch  by  its  terms,  or  by  regxilatloiu  pr»- 
Bcrlbed  by  the  Secretary  under  such  Act — 

"(1)  provides  for  payment  of  interest,  or 
investment  yirtd,  only  on  redwnptlon; 
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"(2)  provides  that  no  Interest,  or  invist. 
ment  yield,  Is  payable  If  the  bond  U  re- 
deemed  within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
Its  Issuance; 

"(3)  provides  that  it  ceases  to  bear  Inter- 
est, or  provide  Investment  yield,  on  the 
earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  Individual  in 
whose  name  it  Is  purchased  (hereinafter  m 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'registered 
owner')  attains  age  70 Vi ;  or 

"(B)  5  years  after  the  date  on  which  th« 
registered  owner  dies,  but  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  he  would  have  attained  the 
age70Vi  had  he  lived; 

"(4)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death  of 
the  registered  owner  only  if  such  owner— 

"(A)   has  attained  age  59 V4, 

"(B)  has  become  disabled  (wltliln  the 
meaning  of  section  73(m)  (7) ) ,  or 

"(C)  tenders  the  bond  for  redemption 
within  12  months  after  the  date  of  its  is- 
suance; tind 

"(5)   Is  not  transferable. 

"(b)  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Bonds.— 

"  ( 1 )  In  GEmsAL. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  on  the  redemption 
of  a  retirement  bond  the  entire  proceeds 
shall  be  Included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  entitled  to  the  proceeds  on  redemp- 
tion. If  the  registered  owner  has  not  tender- 
ed It  for  redemption  before  the  close  of  th« 
taxable  year  in  which  he  attains  age  70U 
such  individual  shaU  include  in  his  gross  Lq- 
come  for  such  taxable  year  the  amount  of 
proceeds  he  would  have  received  if  the  bcaid 
had  been  redeemed  at  age  70  »4.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  72  (relating  to  annuities) 
and  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  retirement  bond. 

"(2)  Basis.— The  basis  of  a  retirement 
bond  shall  be  zero,  whether  or  not  the  reg- 
istered owner  was  allowed  a  deduction  under 
section  219  for  the  amount  paid  for  the 
bond. 

"(3)   Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Redemption  within  12  months.— If 
a  retirement  bond  Is  redeemed  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  its  Issuance,  th« 
proceeds  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income 
if  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  section  21G 
on  account  of  the  purchase  of  such  bond. 

"(B)  Redemption  after  age  70'^.— If  a 
retirement  bond  Is  redeemed  after  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  registered  own- 
er attains  age  70^4.  there  shall  be  included 
In  groes  Income  on  the  redemption  of  the 
bond  only  the  amount  by  which  the  pro- 
ceeds on  redemption  exceed  the  amount  In- 
cluded in  his  gross  income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(d)  Excise  Tax  on  Excess  Contxibu- 
T10N8. — Chapter  43  (relating  to  qualified  pen- 
sion, etc.,  plans)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  4972  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  Excess  Contrebutions  to 
Indzviddal  Retireicxnt  Ac- 
counts. 

"  (a)  Tax  lMP08ED.-~ln  the  case  of 

"(1)  any  Individual  retirement  acconnt 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  408(a)),  oc 

"(3)  any  Individual  retirement  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  408(b) ), 
established  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
a  tax  In  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  excess  contributions  to  nich 
Individual's  accounts  or  annuities  (detar- 
mlned  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year). 
The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shaU 
be  paid  by  such  individual. 

"(b)  Excxae  CoNTRiBTmoNB. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or  individual 
retirement  annutles,  the  term  'excess  con- 

trlbutlona'  means  the  pom  of 

"(1)  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  contributed  for  the  tax- 
able year  to  the  acco\pt«  or  for  the  an- 
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nultles  (other  than  a  rollover  contribution 
dascrlbed  in  section  402(a)  (6),  403(a)  (4),  or 
(|M(d)(3)).over 

"B)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  219  for  such  contributions, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph  for  the  preceding  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  219  for  the  taxable  year  over  the 
aokount  contributed  to  the  accounts  or  for 
the  annuities  for  the  taxable  year  and  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  distributions  out  of 
the  account  (for  the  taxable  year  and  all 
prior  taxable  years)  which  were  Included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  payee  under  section 
408(d)(1).  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  contribution  which  is  distributed  out 
of  the  Individual  retirement  account  or  in- 
dividual retirement  annuity  in  a  distribution 
to  which  section  408(d)  (4)  applies  shaU  be 
treated  as  an  amount   not  contributed." 

(e)  Excise  Tax  on  Ekcessivb  Accumula- 
tions.— Chapter  43  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  4973  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  4974.  Excise  tax  on  certain  accumu- 
lations in  individual  retire- 
ment ACCOUNTS  OB  ANNCITIES. 

"(a)  iMpoamoN  of  Tax. — If,  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  retirement  account  or  indi- 
vidual retirement  annuity,  the  amount  dis- 
tributed during  the  taxable  year  of  the 
payee  is  less  than  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  under  section  408(a) 
(6)  or  (7),  or  408(b)  (3)  or  (4)  during 
such  year,  there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal 
to  60  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
mlnlmiun  amount  required  to  be  distributed 
during  such  year  exceeds  the  amount  actually 
distributed  during  the  year.  The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  such  payee. 

"(b)  Regulations. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  minimum  amount  required  to  be 
distributed  during  a  taxable  year  under 
section  408(a)  (6)  or  (7),  or  408(b)  (3)  or 
(4)  ShaU  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(f)  Penalty  fob  Pailube  To  PBovmx  R«- 
POKTB  on  Individual  Retirement  AccoxrNTS. — 
Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating  to 
•ssessable  penalties)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  6693.  Failure     To     Provide     Reports 

ON  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts ob  Anndities. 
"(a)  The  person  required  by  section  408(1) 
to  file  a  report  regarding  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  or  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  section  408(1)  ahall  pay  a  penalty  of  JIO 
for  each  faUure  unless  it  Is  shown  that  such 
failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

"(b)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To  Ap- 
ply.—Subchapter  B  of  chapter  83  (relating  to 
deficiency  procedtxres  for  income,  estate,  gift, 
and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  assessment  or  collection  of  any  penalty 
Impoaed  by  subsection  (a) ." 

(g)  CONFOBMINa    AMEm)MXNTS. — 

(1)  Section  37(c)(1)  (defining  retirement 
Income)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(K)  the  ftdlowlng:  "retirement  bonds  de- 
scribed In  section  409,  or". 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(F)  an  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed In  section  408(a)  or  sui  individual 
retirement  annuity  described  in  section  408 
(b),  or". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  46(a) 
(3)  and  the  second  sentence  of  section  60A 
(»)(3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
TM  preferenoes),"  and  Inaertlng  Jn  Ueu 
ttweof  "tax  preferenoes).  section  408(e)  (re- 
»ttng  to  additional  tax  on  income  from  cer- 
"la  retirement  accounts;,". 

(•)  The  third  sentence  ot  aectlcm  001  (») 
■  uuended    by    striking   out    "tax    prafer' 


ences),"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "tax 
preferences,  against  the  tax  Imposed  for  the 
taxable  year  by  section  408(e)  (relating  to 
additional  tax  on  Income  from  certain  re- 
tirement  accounts),". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  66(a)  (2) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  section  56(c)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "531"  and  Insert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "408(f),  531,". 

(5)  Section  402(a)  (relating  to  taxabUlty 
of  beneficiaries  of  exempt  trust)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Transfer  to  individual  retirement 
ACCOUNT. — In  the  case  of  an  employees'  tnist 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax   under  section  601(a),  if — 

"(A)  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  em- 
ployee Is  paid  to  him  in  one  or  more  dis- 
tributions within  1  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee on  account  of  his  separation  from 
the  service, 

"(B)  the  employee  transfers  all  the  prop- 
erty he  receives  In  such  distributions  to  an 
individual  retirement  account  described  in 
section  408(a)  or  to  an  Individual  retirement 
annuity  described  in  section  408(b)  on  or 
before  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
he  received  such  property,  to  the  extent  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  exceeds 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (e) 
(l)(D)  (i).  and 

"(C)  the  amount  so  transferred  consists 
of  the  property  (other  than  money)  dis- 
tributed, to  the  extent  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  required  to  be  transferred  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (B), 

then  such  distributions  shall  not  be  includ- 
ible in  gross  income  for  the  year  In  which 
paid.  Such  transfer  shall  l)e  treated  as  a 
rollover  contribution  as  described  In  section 
408(d)  (3)." 

f6)  Section  403(a)  (relating  to  taxation 
of  employee  annuities)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  Transfer  to  individual  retirement 
ACCOUNT. — In  the  case  of  an  employees'  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  601(a),  If — 

"(A)  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  em- 
ployee Is  paid  to  him  in  one  or  more  dis- 
tributions within  1  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee on  account  of  his  separation  from 
the  service, 

"(B)  the  employee  transfers  all  the  prop- 
erty he  receives  in  such  distributions  to  an 
Individual  accoimt  described  in  section  408 
(a)  or  to  an  individual  retirement  annuity 
described  Iq  section  408(b)  on  ot  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which  he 
received  such  property  to  the  extent  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  exceeds  the 
amount  referred  to  in  sulMectlon  (e)  (4)  (D) 
(1),  and 

"(C)  the  amount  so  transferred  consists  of 
the  property  distributed,  to  the  extent  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 
then  such  transfer  shall  be  treated  as  a  roU- 
over  contribution  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  408(d)(3),  and  such  distributions 
ShaU  not  be  includible  In  gross  income  for 
the  year  in  which  paid." 

(7)  Section  3401  (a)  (12)  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  collection  of  Income  tax  at 
source  on  certain  wages)  is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(D)  for  a  payment  deecribed  in  section 
319  (a)  if,  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  enyjloyee  will 
be  entitled  to  a  deduction  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  payment;  or". 

(8)  Section  6047  (relating  to  information 
relating  to  certain  trusts  and  annuity  and 
bond  purchase  plans)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 


by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(d)  Other  Programs. — To  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  ahall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  payment  described  in  section  219 la)  and 
to  transactions  of  any  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 408(a)  or  under  an  individual  retire- 
ment annuity  described  in  section  408(b)." 

(9)  Pension  plan  reserves. — Section  805 
(d)  (1)  (relating  to  definition  of  pension  plan 
reserves)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) ,  by  striking  out 
"foregoing."  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "foregoing;  or", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  purchjksed  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  trusts  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  into )  were  deemed  to 
be  Individual  retirement  accounts  described 
in  section  408(a)  or  under  contracts  entered 
Into  with  individual  retirement  annuities  de- 
scribed tix  section  408(b) ." 

(10)  Treatment  of  distribittion  from  in- 
DivmuAL  retirement  accoxtnts. — Section  73 
(relating  to  annuities)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "501(a)"  in  subsec- 
tion (m)(4)(A)  ",  an  individual  retirement 
account  described  in  section  408(a).  an  in- 
dividual retirement  annuity  described  In  sec- 
tion 408(b)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (m)(6)  "401(c)(3)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "401(c)  (3)  and  Includes  an  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  or  annuity  described  In  sec- 
tion 408  (a)  or  (b)  Is  maintained". 

(11)  Basis  for  assets  held  for  certain 
CONTRACTS. — Section  801(g)(7)  (rela-.lng  to 
basis  of  assets  held  for  qualified  pension  plan 
contracts)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(D)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D),  or 
(E)". 

(h)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  219 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  219.  Retirement  savings. 

"Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  408.  Individual  retirement  accounts. 
"Sec.  409.  Retirement  laonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  4972  the  foUowlng  new  items: 
"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 

INDIVmCAL         BETmEMENT         AC- 
COUNTS. 

"Sec.  4974.  Tax  on  cebtain  accumulations 
in  indrvidual  retiremxnt  ac- 
COUNTS. 

(i)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  taxa- 
ble yeare  beginning  after  December  3J,  1973. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  (other 
than  sulMectlon  (a) )  shaU  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974. 

Sec.  3003.  Limitations  on  benefits  and  con- 
tributions. 
(a)   Plan  Requirements. — 

(1)  Section  401(a)  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualification)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (15)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  A  trust  ShaU  not  constitute  a  qual- 
ified troBt  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  for 
benefits  or  contributions  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitations  of  section  415." 

(2)  Subpttft  B  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 414  the  following  new  section : 
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"Sbc.  416.  LufirATTOMs  on  bskkfits  ako  oon- 

TRZBTmONS        T7KDXX        QX3AUTJXD 
PLANS. 

"(A)  OxmcRAi.  Ruui. — 

"(1)  Tkubts. — ^A  trust  which  la  a  part  of  a 
pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan 
shall  not  constitute  a  quallfled  tnist  under 
section  401  (a)  If — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
the  plan  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
with  respect  to  a  participant  which  exceed 
the  limitations  of  subsection  (b) , 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan,  under  the  plan  contributions  and  other 
additions  with  respect  to  any  participant  for 
any  taxable  year  exceed  the  limitation  of 
subsection  (c),  or 

"(C)  in  any  case  In  which  an  indlTldual  is 
a  participant  In  both  a  defined  benefit  plan 
and  a  defined  contribution  plan  maintained 
by  the  employer,  the  trust  has  been  disqual- 
ified under  subsection  (e)  (S). 

"(2)  Section  appi.ks  to  cntTAnr  Awwurruts 
AND  ACCOUNTANTS. — ^In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  an  employee  annuity  plan  described 
In  section  403(a), 

"(B)  any  annuity  contract  described  In 
section  403 (b), 

"(C)  an  Individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed In  section  408(a) ,  or 

"(D)  an  Indlvldiial  retirement  annuity  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b), 

such  contract,  annuity  plan,  account,  or 
annuity  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  de- 
scribed In  section  403(a),  403(b),  408(a),  or 
408(b) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  It  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  which- 
ever Is  appropriate,  and  has  not  been  dis- 
qualified under  subsection  (e)  (5) . 
"(b)     LiiirrATioN    fo«    Ddinzo    Benefit 

PI.ANS. 

"(1)  In  gekeral.— Benefits  with  respect 
to  a  participant  exceed  the  limitation  of 
this  subsection  If,  when  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual benefit  (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (2)),  such  annual  benefit  is  greater 
than  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  »76.000.or 

"(B)  100  percent  of  the  participant's 
average  compensation  for  his  high  3  years. 

"(2)   ANNTTAL  BJJUKFIT. 

"(A)  iw  GKNXBAL. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  'annual  benefit'  means 
a  benefit  payable  annually  in  the  form  of 
a  straight  life  annuity  (with  no  ancillary 
benefit)  under  a  plan  to  which  employees  do 
not  contribute. 

"(B)        ADJVBTttXm      rOB      CKBTAIM      OTHEB 

roavs  or  BSNarin  oa  roa  emflotex  con- 
TBiBUTTONS. — If  the  benefit  under  the  plan 
Is  payable  In  any  form  other  than  the  form 
set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A),  or  If  the 
employees  contribute  to  the  plan,  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  limitation  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  has  been  satisfied 
shall  be  made.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate,  by  adjusting  such  benefit  so  that 
It  U  equivalent  to  the  benefit  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  any  ancUlary  l>eneflt  which  Is 
not  directly  related  to  retirement  Income 
benefits  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account; 
and  that  portion  of  any  joint  and  survivor 
feature  which  constitutes  a  qualified  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account. 

"(C)  ADTurnnatn  to  $t8,ooo  luct  wkbx 
■XNxnr  BBGxifs  iBroas  aob  sb. — If  the  retire- 
ment Income  benefit  under  the  plan  begins 
before  age  M,  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  $75,000  limitation  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  has  l>een  satisfied  sbaU 
be  made,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
by  adjusting  such  benefit  so  that  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  such  a  benefit  beginning  at  age 
50. 
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"(D)       OtTALDTEIJ)      JOINT      AND      STTaVIVOS 

■ENEFiT. — For  purposes  Of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'qualified  Joint  and  survivor  benefit' 
means  a  form  of  benefit  under  which  (1) 
there  is  a  joint  and  sxu^ivor  annuity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  participant  and  his  spouse, 
and  (11)  the  benefit  payable  to  the  survivor 
Is  not  greater  than  the  benefit  which  would 
be  payable  if  both  the  participant  and  his 
spouse  were  alive. 

"(3)     AVEBACE    COBUVNSATION    FOR    HIGH    3 

TEABS. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
participant's  high  3  years  shall  be  the  period 
of  consecutive  calendar  years  (not  more  than 
3)  during  which  the  participant  was  both 
an  active  participant  in  the  plan  and  had 
the  greatest  aggregate  compensation  from 
the  employer.  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  (c)  ( 1) ,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  'compenaation  from  the  em- 
ployer' the  participant's  earned  Income 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(2) 
but  determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
clusion under  section  911). 

"(4)  Total  annttai.  benicpits  not  in 
Kxcxss  OF  (10,000. — -Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
benefits  payable  with  respect  to  a  partici- 
pant under  any  defined  benefit  plan  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  exceed  the  limitation  of 
this  subsection  if — 

"(A)  the  retirement  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  such  partlc^ant  under  such  plan 
and  imder  all  other  defined  benefit  plans  of 
the  employer  do  not  exceed  $10,000  for  the 
plan  year,  and  do  not  exceed  $10,000  for  any 
prior  plan  year,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  has  not  at  any  time 
maintained  a  defined  contribution  plan  in 
which  the  participant  ptirtlclpated. 

(5)  Reduction  fob  sebvicb  less  than  lo 
TEABS. — In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  has 
less  than  10  years  of  service  with  the  em- 
ployer, the  limitation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  and  the  limitation  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (4),  shall  be  the  limitation 
determined  under  such  paragraph  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  multiplied  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  years  (or  part  thereof,  of  service  with 
the  employer  and  the  denominator  of  which 
is  10. 

"(c)  Limitation  fob  Definid  CoNTBiBnnoN 

PlANS. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  oenebal. — Contributions  and  other 
additions  with  respect  to  a  participant  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  of  this  subsection  if, 
when  expressed  as  an  annual  addition  to  the 
participant's  account  (within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (2)),  such  annual  addition  is 
greater  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  $25,000,  or 

"(B)  25  percent  of  the  participant's  com- 
pensation. 

"(2)  Annttal  ADDmoN. — ^For  purpoees  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'annual  addition' 
means  the  sum  for  any  year  of — 

"(A)  employer  contributions, 

"(B)  the  lesser  Of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  employee  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  6  percent  of  his  com- 
pensation, or 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  employee  contribu- 
tion, and 

"(C)  forfeitures. 

"(3)  Pabticipant's  compensation. — ^For 
pvirpoees  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  •par- 
ticipant's compensation'  means  the  compen- 
sation of  the  partlclpasit  from  the  employer 
fOT  the  year.  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  (c)  (1) ,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  'compensation  of  the  partici- 
pant from  the  employer'  the  participant's 
earned  income  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  but  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  exclusion  under  section  811). 

"(d)     COST-OF-LlVINa    ADJtrSTiCENTS. 


"(1)  In  gknebal.— The  Secretary  or  hk 
delegate  shall  adjust  anniially — 

"(A)  the  $75,000  amount  in  subsection  (ht 
(1)(A),  ^•' 

"(B)  the  $25,000  amount  in  subsection  (o) 
(l)(A),and  ^' 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  li 
separated  from  the  service,  the  amount  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (b)  (l)  (B), 
for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  in  accord. 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  8eo> 
retary  or  his  delegate.  Such  regulations  sbiU 
provide  lac  adjustment  procedures  which  are 
similar  to  the  procedures  used  to  adjust  prl- 
mary  insurance  amounts  under  section  ais 
(1)  (3)  (A)   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Basx  PEaiODS.- The  base  period  taken 
into  account — 

"(A)  for  purpoees  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  the  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  October  1.  1973,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  ot 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  last  calendar 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  before  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  participant  is  separ- 
ated from  the  service. 

"(e)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Defined  Benx- 
irr  Plan  and  Defined  CoNTBiBunoN  Puuc 
FOB  Same  Emplotbx. — 

"(1)  In  oenebal. — ^In  «my  case  in  which  an 
Individual  is  a  participant  in  both  a  defined 
benefit  plan  and  a  defined  contribution  plan 
maintained  by  the  employer,  the  sum  of  the 
defined  benefit  plan  fraction  and  the  defined 
contribution  plan  fraction  for  any  year  shall 
not  exceed  1.4. 

"(2)  Defined  benefit  plan  fraction. — Vvt 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  defined  ben- 
efit plan  fraction  for  any  year  is  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  pro- 
jected benefit  of  the  participant  under  the 
plan  (determined  as  of  the  close  of  the  year), 
and 

"(B)  the  denomlnat<»  of  which  is  the  pro- 
jected benefit  of  the  participant  under  the 
plan  (determined  as  of  the  close  of  the  year) 
If  the  plan  provided  the  maximum  benefit  al- 
lowable under  subsectlosQ  (b) . 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'benefit'  means  an  annual  benefit  as  defined 
In  subsection  (b)  (2). 

"(3)  Defined  coNTBZBtmoN  plan  rao- 
TioN. — ^For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
defined  contribution  plan  fraction  for  any 
year  is  a  fraction — 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  annual  additlonfe  to  the  partlclpanfi 
account  as  of  the  close  of  the  year,  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  maxlmtim  amount  of  annual  addi- 
tions to  such  account  ^^ich  could  have  been 
made  under  subsection  (c)  for  such  year  and 
for  each  prior  year  of  eer/lce  w<th  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(4)  Special  tbanjition  BtrLis  fob  di- 
PiNED  coN'iRiBirnoN  FBACTioN. — In  applying 
paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1, 1976 — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amoimt  taken  into  bc- 
count  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  shall  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  amouLt  taken  into  bo- 
count  imder  paragraph  (8)  (B),  and 

"(B)  the  amount  taken  Into  accooot 
imder  subsection  (c)  (2)  (B)  (1)  for  any 
year  concerned  shall  be  an  amoxint  equal 


"(1)  the  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  employee  contributions  for  all  years  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1978,  during  which 
the  employee  was  an  active  participant  of 
the  plan,  over  10  percent  of  the  employee"! 
aggregate  compensation  for  all  such  yean; 
multiplied  by 

"(II)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  whldi 
Is  1  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  tba 
number  of  years  beginning  before  Janaary 
1.  1976,  during  which  the  employee  was  ■• 
active  participant  tn  the  plan. 
Employee  contributlona  made  on  or  aftw 
October  2,  1973,  shall  be  taken  into  acooont 
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nnder  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  preceding 
suitence  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
of  such  contributions  does  not  exceed  the 
,Y,nxtTniim  amount  of  contributions  permis- 
sible under  the  plan  as  in  effect  on  October 
1 1973. 

"(5)  Disqualification  of  tbustb  and 
PiANS. — If,  but  for  this  paragraph,  the  sum 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  would  exceed 
1.4,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  under 
regulations,  disqualify  one  or  more  trusts, 
one  or  more  plans,  or  both,  until  such  sum 
does  not  exceed  1.4.  In  addition  to  taking 
Into  account  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  provide  that — 

"(A)  no  plan  which  has  terminated  shall 
be  disqualified  until  all  other  plans  have 
been  disqualified,  and 

"(B)  the  plan  (or  combination  of  plans) 
having  the  least  number  of  participants 
shall  be  disqualified  first. 

"(6)  Specl^l  rules  for  section  403(b) 
AWD  408. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  annuity  contract  described  in  section 
403(b),  any  individual  retirement  account 
described  In  section  408(a) ,  and  any  individ- 
ual retirement  annuity  described  In  section 
40e(b)  for  the  benefit  of  a  participant  shall 
be  treated  as  a  defined  contribution  plan 
maintained  by  each  employer  with  respect  to 
which  the  participant  has  the  control  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section 
414  (as  modified  by  subsection  (h)).  In  the 
ease  of  any  annuity  contract  described  in 
lection  403(b),  the  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution disqualified  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  reduce  the  ex- 
clusion allowance  provided  in  section  403(b) 
(2). 

"(f)    COMBININO  PLANS. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  limitations  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (e)   (other  than  subsection  (e)(5))  — 

"(A)  all  defined  benefit  plans  (whether  or 
not  terminated)  of  an  employer  shall  be 
treated  as  one  defined  benefit  plan,  and 

"(B)  all  defined  contribution  plans 
(whether  or  not  terminated)  of  an  employer 
ihall  be  treated  as  one  defined  contribution 
plan. 

"(2)    Annttal   compensation   taken   into 

ACCOUNT   FOB  DEFINED   BENEFIT  PLANS. If  the 

employer  has  more  than  one  defined  benefit 
plan — 

"(A)  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  shaU  be  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  each  such 
plan,  but 

"(B)  m  applying  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  to 
the  aggregate  of  such  defined  benefit  plans 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  high  3 
years  of  compensation  taken  into  account 
(hall  be  the  period  of  consecutive  calendar 
years  (not  more  than  3)  during  which  the 
Individual  had  the  greatest  aggregate  oom- 
pensation  from  the  employer. 

"(g)  Payment  or  Additional  Bemxfits. — 
Nothing  in  this  section  or  section  412  shall 
be  oonstrued  to  require  the  disqualification 
of  any  plan  solely  by  reason  of  the  provision 
of  benefits  for  any  individual  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  which  may  be  provided  imder 
tbe  limitations  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  if  the  contributions  of  the  employer  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  additional 
benefits  are  not  allowable  as  a  deduction  to 
tbe  employer  before  they  are  includible  in 
the  gross  Income  of  the  Individual. 

"(h)  50  Percent  Control. — ^For  purposes 
Of  applying  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 414  to  this  section,  the  phrase  'more 
than  60  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
phrase  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  section  1563(a)  (1). 

"(i)  Records  Not  Avazuablk  fob  Past  Pk- 
KODs.— Where  for  the  period  before  Janu- 
My  1.  1976,  or  (if  later)  the  first  day  of  the 
flnt  plan  year  of  the  plan,  the  records  neoea- 
■uy  for  the  application  of  this  section  are 
Bot  available,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 


may  by  regulations  prescribe  alternative 
methods  for  determining  the  amounts  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  such  period." 

(b)  Limit  on  Emploteb  Deductions. — The 
second  sentence  of  section  404(a)(3)  (A)  (re- 
lating to  limits  on  deductible  contributions) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "beneficiaries 
ixnder  the  plan."  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"beneficiaries  vmder  the  plan,  but  the 
amount  so  deductible  under  this  sentence  In 
any  one  succeeding  taxable  year  together 
with  the  amount  so  deductible  tmder  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 26  percent  of  the  compensation  other- 
wise paid  or  accrued  during  such  taxable 
year  to  the  beneficiaries  under  the  plan." 

(c)  Cebtain  Annxtttt  and  Bond  Purchase 
Plans. — 

(1)  Section  404(a)(2)  (relating  to  the 
general  rule  for  deduction  for  employee  an- 
nuities) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(15)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(15),  (16),  and 
(19)". 

(2)  Section  405(a)(1)  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualified  bond  purchase  plans)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (8) ,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(8),  (16),  and  (19)". 

(3)  Section  805(d)(1)(C)  (relating  to  pen- 
sion plan  reserves)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (15)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(15),  (16),  and  (19)". 

(4)  Section  403(b)(2)  (relating  to  exclu- 
sion allowance)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "The 
exclusion  allowance  for  any  employee  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  not  disqualified  by  section  415 
(e)  (relating  to  limitations  on  benefits  and 
contributions  under  qualified  plans)." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — 

( 1 )  Oenebal  rule. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contributions 
made  or  benefits  accrued  in  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  TBANSmON    BULE    FOB    DEFINED    BENEFIT 

PLANS. — In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
an  active  participant  in  a  defined  benefit 
plan  on  October  2,  1973,  if — 

(A)  the  annual  benefit  (within  tbe  mean- 
ing of  section  415(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  payable  to  such  partici- 
pant on  retirement  does  not  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  bis  annual  rate  of  compensation  on 
such  date,  and 

(B)  such  annual  benefit  Is  no  greater  than 
the  annual  benefit  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  such  participant  on  retirement  if 
(1)  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  plan 
in  existence  on  such  date  had  remained  in 
existence  until  such  retirement,  and  (11)  his 
compensation  taken  into  account  for  any 
period  after  October  2, 1973,  had  not  exceeded 
his  annual  rate  of  compensation  on  such 
date, 

then  such  annual  benefit  shall  be  treated  as 
not  exceeding  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  415  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2004.  Taxation  of  Certain  Lump  Sum 

DlSTBIBUTIONS. 

(a)  Tbeatment  of  Total  Distbibution. — 
Section  402(e)  (relating  to  certain  plan 
terminations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)   Tax  on  Lump  Sum  Distbibutions. — 

"(1)  iMPoernoN  of  bepabate  tax  on  lump 
BUM  distributions. — 

"(A)  Sxpabatk  tax. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  (In  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B) )  on  the  ordinary  income 
portion  of  a  lump  sum  distribution. 

"(B)  Amount  of  tax. — The  amoimt  of  tax 
imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  initial  separate  tax  for  such 
taxable  year  mvatiplied  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  ordinary  income 
portion  of  the  lump  aima  distrlbutlcm  for  the 
taxable  year  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  taxable  amount  of  such  distribu- 
tion for  such  year. 


"(C)  Initial  separate  tax. — The  imtlal 
separate  tax  for  any  taxable  year  is  an 
amount  equal  to  10  times  the  tax  which 
would  be  imposed  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1  if  the  recipient  were  an  individual 
referred  to  in  such  subsection  and  the  tax- 
able Income  were  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  total  taxable  amount  of  the  lump 
sum  distribution  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(11)   the  minimum  distribution  allowance. 

"(D)  Minimum  uiSTRiBxmoN  allowance. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  mini- 
mum distribution  allowance  for  the  taxable 
year  is  an  amoiint  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  lesser  of  $10,000  or  one-half  of 
the  total  taxable  amount  of  the  lump  sum 
distribution  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by 

"(11)  20  percent  of  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  such  total  taxable  amount  exceeds 
$20,000. 

"(E)  LiABiLrrr  fob  tax. — The  recipient 
shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Multiple  distributions  AND  distbibu- 
tions OF   ANNTTNTTT  CONTRACTS. — In   the  CSSS 

of  any  recipient  of  a  lump  sum  distribution 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  whom 
dtiring  the  6-taxable-year  period  ending  on 
the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  there  has 
been  one  or  more  other  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions after  December  31,  1973,  in  computing 
the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)(A).  the 
total  taxable  amounts  of  all  such  distribu- 
tions during  such  6-taxable-year  period  shall 
be  aggregated,  but  the  amount  of  tax  so  com- 
puted shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  paid  wfth 
resi)ect  to  such  other  distributions.  For  pur- 
poees of  this  paragraph,  a  beneficiary  of  a 
trust  to  which  a  lump  sum  distribution  is 
made  shaU  be  treated  as  the  recipient  of 
such  distribution  if  the  beneficiary  is  an 
employee  ( including  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1) )  with  respect 
to  the  plan  under  which  the  distribution 
is  made  or  if  the  beneficiary  is  treated  as  the 
owner  of  such  trust  for  purposes  of  subpart 
E  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J.  In  the  case  of  the 
distribution  of  an  annuity  contract,  the  tax- 
able amount  of  such  distribution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
contract,  determined  on  the  date  of  such  dis- 
tribution. The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  Allowance  of  deduction. — The  ordi- 
nary Income  portion  of  a  lump  sum  distri- 
bution for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  such 
taxable  year,  but  only  to  the  extent  Included 
in  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)   Definitions  and  special  bulbs. — 
"(A)    Lump   sum   distribution. — For   pur- 
poses of  this  section   and  section  403,  the 
term  'lump  sum  distribution'  means  the  dis- 
tribution or  payment  within  one  taxable  year 
of  the  recipient  of  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  which  becomes  payable  to 
the  recipient — 
"(1)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 
"(11)   after  the  employee  attains  age  59'^ 
"(ill)  on  account  of  the  employee's  separa- 
tion from  the  service,  or 

"(iv)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  72 (m) 
(■7)) 

from  a  trust  which  forms  a  part  of  a  plan 
described  in  section  401(b)  and  which  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  601  or  frtwi  a 
plan  described  in  section  403(a)(2).  Clause 
(ill)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  applied 
only  with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  is  an 
employee  without  regard  to  section  401(c) 
(1),  and  clause  (iv)  shall  be  applied  only 
with  respect  to  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401  (c)  ( 1) .  For  purpoees  of  thle 
subparagraph,  a  distribution  of  an  annuity 
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contract  from  a  trust  or  annuity  plan  re- 
ferred to  In  the  flrat  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  treatea  as  a  lump  sum 
distribution. 

"(B)  Election  or  lump  sum  TRZATtmn. — • 
For  purposes  ot  this  section  and  section  403, 
no  amount  which  Is  not  an  annuity  contract 
may  be  treat-ed  as  a  lump  sum  distributed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  unless  the  taxpayer 
elects  for  the  tajcable  year  to  have  all  such 
amounts  received  during  such  year  so  treated 
at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  provided 
xinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hl3  delegate.  Not  more  than  one  elec- 
tion may  be  made  under  this  subparagraph 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  after  such  In- 
dividual has  attained  age  59^.  No  election 
may  be  made  under  this  subparagraph  by  any 
Uxpayer  other  than  an  Individual,  an  estate, 
or  a  trust.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
to  a  trust  In  the  case  of  any  distribution  only 

"(1)  the  trust  Is  the  aolo  recipient  of  the 
entire  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  employee 
under  subparagrt^h  (A) ,  and 

"(11)  the  use  of  the  trust  device  does  not 
affect  the  Includlblllty  of  the  distribution  In 
the  gross  estate  of  the  employee. 

"(C)     ACGBZGATION    or    CIETAIN    TRUSTS    AJTO 

PLANS. — For  purposes  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  an  employee  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  — 

"(1)  all  trusts  which  are  part  of  a  plan  shall 
be  treated  as  a  single  tnist,  all  pension  plans 
maintained  by  the  employer  shall  be  treated 
aa  a  single  plan,  all  proflt-eharlng  plans 
maintained  by  the  employer  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  plan,  and  all  stock  bonus  plans 
maintained  by  the  employer  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  plan,  and 

"(11)  trusts  which  are  not  qualified  trusts 
imder  section  401(a)  and  annuity  contracts 
which  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
section  404(a)(2)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(D)  Total  taxaxle  amottnt. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  40Q,  the 
term  "total  taxable  amount"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  lump  sum  distribution,  the  amount 
of  such  distribution  which  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  amounts  considered  contributed 
by  the  employee  (determined  by  applying 
section  72(f)),  which  employee  contribu- 
tions shall  be  reduced  by  any  amoimts 
theretofore  distributed  to  him  which  were 
not  Includible  In  gross  Income,  and 

"(11)  the  net  uiu-eallzed  appreciation  at- 
tributable to  that  part  of  the  distribution 
which  consists  of  the  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer  corporation   so   distributed. 

"(E)  ORDmAET  iNcoJii  PORTION. — Por  pxir- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  term  "onilnary  In- 
come portion*  means,  with  respect  to  a  lump 
sum  distribution,  so  much  of  the  total  tax- 
able amoimt  of  such  distribution  as  la  equal 
to  the  product  of  such  total  taxable  amount 
muItlpUed  by  a  fraction— 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  nimi- 
ber  of  calendar  years  of  active  participation 
by  the  employee  In  such  plan  after  December 
31.  1973.  and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  yean  of  active  participation 
by  the  employee  In  such  plan. 

"(P)  Emploti:k. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (a)(2),  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'employee"  Includes' an  Individual  who 
Is  an  employee  within  the  meanlnq;  of  section 
401(c)(1)  and  the  employer  of  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  the  person  treated  as  his  employer 
under  section  401(c)  (4). 

"(Q)       COMMUNTTT      PROPERTY      LAWS. — The 

provisions  of  thU  subsection,  other  than 
paragraph  (3),  shall  be  applied  without  re- 
gard to  the  community  property  laws  of  "any 
State. 

"(H)      MlNIMU^M     PKRIOD     OF    SERVICR.— -ThlS 

subsection  shaU   apply  to  amounts  distrib- 


uted to  am  employee  from  or  under  a  plan 
only  if  he  has  been  a  participant  In  the  plan 
for  5  or  more  ta.xable  years  before  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  amounts  are  distributed. 

"(I)  Amounts  subject  to  penalty. — This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  de- 
scribed In  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  72(m)  (5)  to  the  extent  that  sec- 
tion 72 (m)  (5)  applies  to  such  amounts. 

"(J)  Unrealized  appreciation  of  employer 
sEctmrriEs. — In  the  case  of  a  lump  sum  dis- 
tribution Including  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer corporation,  the  amount  of  net 
unrealized  appreciation  of  such  securities 
and  the  resulting  adjustments  to  the  basU 
of  such  securities  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(K)  Securtties.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'securities'  and  "se- 
curities of  the  employer  corporation"  have 
the  respective  meanings  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  (3) ." 

(b)  Phaseout  of  Capttal  Oains  Treat- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Section  402(a)  (2)  (relat- 
ing to  capital  gains  treatment  for  certain 
distributions)  is  ameaded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Capttal  gains  treatment  tor  portion 
or  LiTMp  SUM  DisTRDBtmoNs. — In  the  case  of 
an  employee  trust  described  In  section  401 
(a),  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  so  much  of  the  total  taxable  amount 
(as  defined  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)(4))  of  a  lump  sum  distribution  aa 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  such  total  taxable 
amount  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  years  of  active  participation 
by  the  employee  in  such  plan  before  Jan- 
uary  1.  1974,  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
number  of  calendar  years  of  active  participa- 
tion by  the  employee  in  such  plan, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more 
than  6  months.  Por  purposes  of  computing 
the  fraction  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  plan  years  may  be  used  In  Ueu 
of  calendar  years." 

(2)  Amendment  op  sbction  403. — That  part 
of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  erf  section  403(a)  which 
foUows  clause  (U)  thereof  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Ull)  a  lump  sum  distribution  (as  defined 
In  section  402(e)  (4)  (A))  U  paid  to  the  re- 
cipient. 

so  much  of  the  total  taxable  amount  (as  de- 
fined In  section  402(e)(4)(D))  of  such  dis- 
trlbutlon  as  Is  equal  to  the  product  of  such 
total  taxable  amount  multiplied  by  the  frac- 
tion described  In  section  402(a)  (2)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more  than  6 
months. 

"(B)  Cross-reference. — 

"For  imposition  of  separate  tax  on  ordinary 
income  portion  of  lump  sum  distribution,  see 
section  402(e) .". 

(c)   Conforming  Amendments. 

(1)  Subparagraph  (O)  of  section  402(a)  (3) 
Is  repealed.  ^   ' 

K  ^^i,^?i[?*^*P^  ^^>  '"  i«  effect  on  Deoem- 
^^V,^-J^Jf^  °' ^«<="°a  402(a)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  72  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (n)  thereof  and  by  redesignating 
subsections  (o)  and  (p)  as  (n)  and  (o)  re- 
spectlvely.  /.  "= 

/of*^   V^^  second  sentence  of  section  46(a) 

,?f     *^®  second  sentence  of  section  60A 

(a)  (3)   are  each  amended  by  Insertlne  ""sec- 

distributions) ,""  l>efore  "section  408(f) ". 

(6)  The  third  sentence  of  section  901  (a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "agamst  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  402(e)  (relating  to  tax  on 
lump  sum  distributions),"  before  '"against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  408(f) ". 

(6)  Subsection  1304(b)   (relating  to  special 
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rules)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragrwh 
(2)  and  by  redealgnataig  paragraphs  (3)  (TT 
(B),and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  {^),i^ 
(6),  respectively.  v  /'-«» 

(7)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  56(a)  (8) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  section  56(c)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  before  "408(f)"  th« 
foUowlng:  "402(e),". 

(8)  Sections  871(b)(1)  and  877(b)  areeach 
amended  by  InserUng  ",  402(e)(1)  ••  atttm 
"secUon  1".  ^ 

(9)  Section  62  (defining  adjusted  gross  In- 
come)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  paral 
graph  (10)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)   Certain  portion  or  lump-sum  Dig. 

TRIBUTION8  raOM  PENSION  PLANS  TKXSO  UNJW 

SECTION  403  (ej.— The  deduction  allowed  b» 
section  402(e)(3)."' 

(10)  Section  122(b)(2)  (relating  to  con- 
sideration  for  the  contract)  la  amended  bj 
striking  out  "72(o)  "  and  Inserting  "'72(n) " 

(11)  Section  405(e)  (relaUng  to  capital 
gains  treatment  and  limitation  of  tax  not 
to  apply  to  bonds  distributed  by  trusts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sectlou  72  (n)  and 
section  402(a)(2)"  and  Inserting  "'Subsec- 
tlons   (a)  (2)   and   (e)    of  section  402" 

(12)  Section  406(c)    (relating  to  termlna- 
tion  of  status  as  deemed  employee,  etc.)  U 
amended    by   striking    out    "section    72 (n) 
section   402(a)(2)"   and   inserting   "subsec^ 
tlons  (a)  (2)  and  (e)  of  section  402"". 

(13)  Section  407(c)  (relating  to  termlna- 
tlou  of  status  as  deemed  employee,  etc.)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  72 (n),  sec- 
tion 402(a)(2)"  and  tisertlng  "subsections 
(a)(2)   and  (e)  of  section  402". 

(14)  Section  1348(b)(1)  (relating  to  earned 
Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "72(n), 
402(a)(2)"  and  Inserting  "402(a)(2),  402 
(e)". 

(d)  Effective  Dati. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  distributions  or  payments  made 
after  December  31,  1973,  In  taxable  years  be- 
ginning  after  such  date. 

Sec.  2005.  Salary  Redoction  Regulations. 

(a)  No  Regulations  To  Take  Effect  Bx- 
PORE  March  16,  1975. — 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  here- 
by  directed  to  withdraw  the  proposed  salary 
reduction  regulations  (87  Fed.  Reg.  25938). 

(2)  On  or  before  December  31,  1974,  no 
other  proposed  salary  reduction  regulations 
may  be  Issued. 

(3)  On  or  before  March  15,  1975,  no  salary 
reduction  regulations  may  be  Issued  In  final 
form. 

(4)  Untu  salary  reduction  regulations  have 
been  Issued  In  final  form,  the  law  shall  be 
administered — 

(A)  without  regard  to  the  proposed  salary 
reduction  regulations  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  without  i-egard  to  any  other  pro- 
posed salary  reduction  regulations,  and 

(B)  In  the  manner  such  law  was  admin- 
istered before  January  1,  1972. 

(b)  Administkation  m  the  Case  of  Qxtali- 
FiED  Proptts-Sharino  Plans. — In  applying 
subsection  (a)(4)  to  ttie  tax  treatment  of 
contributions  to  qualified  profit-sharing 
plans  where  the  contrlbnted  amounts  are  dis- 
tributable only  after  a  period  of  deferral,  the 
law  shall  be  administered  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  following  revenue  rulings; 

(1)  Revenue  Ruling  56-497  (1956-2  CJ. 
284), 

(2)  Revenue  Ruling  63-180  (1963 — 2  CJ. 
189),  and 

(3)  Revenue  Ruling  68-80  (1968—1  C3. 
402). 

(c)  Limitation  on  Rbtroactivitt  of  PmAL 
Reoulationb. — In  the  case  of  any  saUry 
reduction  regrtdatlons  which  become  flnal 
after  March  IB,  1976 — 

(1)  for  purposes  or  (Uiapter  l  of  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  t864.  such  regxUatlons 
shall  not  take  effect  before  January  l,  1976; 
and 

(2)  for  purpooes  of  chapter  Si  of  such  Ood* 
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(relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act)  and  for  purposes  of  chapter  24  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  withholding  of  Income  tax 
»t  sources) ,  such  regulations  shall  not  take 
effect  before  the  day  on  which  such  regula- 
tions are  issued  in  final  form. 

(d)  Salary  Reduction  Regulations  De- 
ratto. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "'salary  reduction  regulations"  means 
rsgulatlons  dealing  with  the  Includlblllty  In 
gross  Income  (at  the  time  of  contribution) 
of  amounts  contributed  to  pension,  etc., 
plans. 

Sec.   2006.    Rules    for    Ckrtain    Nsgotiatxo 
Plans. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Certain  Participants  in 
THX  Plan. — Section  404(c)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain negotiated  plans)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentences:  "For  purposes  of  this  chapter 
and  subtitle  B,  In  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual who  before  July  1,  1974,  was  a  par- 
ticipant m  a  plan  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence— 

"(A)  such  Individual,  If  he  Is  or  was  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  shall  be  treated  (with  respect  to 
service  covered  by  the  plan)  as  being  an 
employee  other  than  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  and  as  being 
an  employee  of  a  participating  employer 
under  the  plan, 

"(B)  earnings  derived  from  service  covered 
by  the  plan  shall  be  treated  as  not  being 
earned  income  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (2),  and 

"(C)  such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  an 
employee  of  a  participating  employer  under 
the  plan  with  respect  to  service  before  July  1. 
1975,  covered  by  the  plan. 
Section  277  (relatmg  to  deductions  incurred 
by  certain  membership  organizations  In 
traoBoctlons  with  members)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  trust  described  in  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Other  Amendments  to  Section  404 
(c)(1).— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  404(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  pensions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  pensions"'. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  404(c)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '"This  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  first  and 
third  sentences  of  this  subsection". 

(c)  Effective  Datt. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  Jtme  30,  1972. 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  ullman 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
series  of  both  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  foUows: 

Amendments  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ullman: 

Page  163,  beginning  In  line  17,  strike  out 
"the  later*"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any". 

Page  164,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  4, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  begins 
his  period  of  service  on  or  after  the  date  he 
attains  the  age  of  24,  the  date  on  which  he 
completes  1  year  of  service;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  be- 
gins his  period  of  service  before  he  attains 
ti»e  age  of  24,  the  date  on  which  he  com- 
pletes 3  years  of  service  or  the  date  on  which 
be  attains  25  years  of  age,  whichever  date  Is 
ewUer. 

Page  164,  line  9,  strike  out  "subparagraph 
(B)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "this  oara- 
graph". 

Page  164.  strike  out  line  10  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


by  substituting  for  subparagraphs  (A),  and 
(B)  "the  date  on  which  he  completes  3  years 
of  service"". 

Page  224.  line  7,  strike  out  "and  (15) ,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)"'. 

Page  293,  line  17,  strike  out  ".  and  (19)'". 

Page  315,  line  20,  strike  out  "preferences" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "preferences)". 

Page  323.  ime  7,  after  the  period  insert:  "In 
the  case  of  an  annuity  contract  described  in 
section  403(b),  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  only  to  the  portion  of  the  annuity  con- 
tract which  exceeds  the  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  the  limitation  of  subsection  (c), 
whichever  Is  appropriate,  and  the  amount  ol 
the  contribution  for  such  portion  shall  re- 
duce the  exclusion  allowance  as  provided  In 
section  403(b)  (2)". 

Page  332,  line  12,  after  ""allowance"  In- 
sert "as". 

Page  335,  line  9,  strike  out  "(e) '". 

Page  327,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"'(4)  Special  Rule  for  Section  403(b) 
Contracts  Purchased  by  Educational  In- 
STiTTjnoNS. — In  applying  paragraph  (1)(B) 
in  the  case  of  amounts  contributed  for  an 
annuity  contract  described  In  section  403(b) 
for  the  year  In  which  occurs  a  participants" 
separation  from  service  for  an  educational 
Institution  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
151(e)(4)),  the  amount  taken  Into  account 
under  psu-agraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  allowance 
which  would  be  determined  under  section 
403(b)(2)  (without  regard  to  this  section) 
for  the  participant's  taxable  year  In  which 
such  separation  occurs  If — 

"(A)  the  participant's  years  of  service  were 
computed  only  by  taking  into  account  his 
service  for  the  employer  during  the  4-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  separation, 
and 

"(B)  the  participant's  Includible  com- 
pensation were  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  compen- 
sation for  such  4-year  period  which  Is  re- 
ceived from  the  educational  Institution  and 
which  Is  Includible  In  gross  Income  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  sections  105(d)  and 
911  and  computed  by  excluding  any  amount 
contributed  by  the  employer  for  any  annuity 
contract  to  which  section  403(b)  applies). 
This  paragraph  shcai  apply  only  If  the  tax- 
payer elects  Its  application  at  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  provided  under  regiUatlons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Not  more  than  one  election  may  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  anv  In- 
dividual." 

Page  338,  strike  out  lines  16  and  16  and 
Insert:  "by  the  sum  of  (A)  the  amount  of 
the  tax  Impoeed  by  paragraph  (1)(A)  pcJd 
with  respect  to  such  other  distributions,  plus 
(A)  that  portion  of  the  tax  on  the  aggregated 
total  taxaUe  amounts  which  is  attributable 
to  annuity  contracts." 

Page  343,  strike  out  II1.2  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  19  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(H)  MiNiMTTM  Period  or  SxKvm. — ^No 
amount  distributed  to  an  employee  from  or 
under  a  plan  may  be  treated  as  a  lump  sum 
distributed  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless 
he  has  been  a  participant  In  the  plan  for  5 
or  more  taxable  years  before  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  amounts  are  dlErtzlbuted. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  offer  the  following  technical  amend- 


ments to  sections  2003  and  2004  of  the 
substitute.  The  amendments  to  section 
2004  clarify  two  items  with  regard  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  lump-sum  distributions. 
The  first  of  these  two,  on  page  338  of 
the  substitute,  makes  it  clear  that  a  tax 
is  not  to  be  imposed  on  an  annuity  con- 
tract distributed  as  part  of  a  lump-sum 
distribution.  The  second  of  these  amend- 
ments, to  page  343  of  the  substitute 
amendment,  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  present  provisicm  of  the 
tax  laws  that  exclude  from  current  taxa- 
tion the  unrealized  appreciation  in  em- 
ployer securities  attributable  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  employee. 
Any  such  appreciation  will,  of  course,  be 
taxed  when  it  is  realized. 

Both  of  these  amenciments,  I  empha- 
size, are  designed  to  make  it  clear  that 
present  law  is  unchanged  by  the  bill. 

The  other  two  amendments,  to  section 
2003,  deal  with  so-called  tax-shelt«red 
annuities.  The  amendment  to  page  327 
of  the  substitute  amendment  permits 
employers  of  people  such  as  school 
teachers  to  make  "catch-up"  purchases 
of  tax-sheltered  annuities  for  the  school 
teacher  in  an  amount  no  greater  than 
tliat  permitted  by  current  law,  even 
though  this  "catch-up"  payment  would 
otherwise  violate  certain  of  the  limita- 
tions on  contributions  imposed  by  the 
bill.  Such  a  "catch-up"  contribution 
could  be  made,  first,  only  once  in  the 
teacher's  lifetime;  second,  could  "catch- 
up" only  for  contributions  not  made  dur- 
ing the  prior  3  years;  third,  could  be  made 
only  for  the  year  in  which  the  teacher 
leaves  the  job;  and  fourth,  could  in  no 
event  exceed  the  $25,000  annual  limit  on 
contributions. 

The  other  amendment  to  this  section, 
to  page  323  of  the  substitute  amendment, 
provides  that,  if  the  employer  makes  a 
contribution  to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity 
plan  in  excess  of  the  maximum  permitted 
amounts,  then  the  employee  is  going  to 
have  to  take  into  income  the  amoimt  of 
this  excess.  There  was  concern  that  the 
bill  could  have  been  read  to  require  the 
entire  payment  to  be  taken  into  the  em- 
ployee's Income  if  there  was  even  1  penny 
of  excess  contribution  and  we  did  not 
want  to  leave  room  for  the  bill  to  be  in- 
terpreted to  reach  that  very  severe  result. 

Finally  we  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  conform  to  the  change  made  by  the 
Abzng  amendment  to  title  I. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments,  as  outlined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amendments    offered    by    MR.    RXtTSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  sev- 
eral amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendmante  offarod  by  liCr.  Rxuss:  Soctlon 
aOOl  Is  amwnrted — 

(1)  at  paga  380,  lines  9  tlirougH  17,  para- 
(tmpli  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  to  read  as  foI> 
lows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  404(e)  Is 
•mended  bj  striking  out  'subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2) '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) '." 

(3)  at  iMge  380.  lines  18  through  31,  pars-. 
graph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) ,  by  striking  out 
the  paragraph  and  renumbering  subsequent 
paragraphs  aooordlngly. 

(3)  at  page  381,  llnea  8  through  16.  sub- 
section (b),  by  striking  out  the  subaectlon 
and  renumbering  subeequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

(4)  at  page  388,  line  4.  paragraph  (3)  of 
subaectlon  (e),  by  strUOng  out  "97,500"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "93,600". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  bill  would 
extend  the  so-called  Keogh  plan  deduc- 
tion for  professional  people,  self-em- 
Idoyed  people,  from  12,500,  where  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  to  $7,500.  My 
amendment  would  keep  It  where  It  now 
Is. 

There  are  two  reasons  lor  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  $7,500  deduction 
which  would  be  allowed  if  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  adopted  would  give  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist  or  an  accountant  making 
$50,000  a  year  the  equivalmt  of  a  check 
for  $3,750.  I  say  that,  because  he  would 
be  In  the  50 -percent  bracket  and  allow- 
ing him  a  tcuc-free  deduction  of  $7,500 
would  have  that  effect. 

This  at  a  time  when  millions  upon 
millions  of  modest-income  people,  those 
making  $15,000  a  year  and  less,  are  being 
very  badly  hit  by  the  very  sharp  in- 
creases in  their  payroll  taxes  of  the  last 
year  or  two.  and  when  they  are  being  fur- 
ther buffeted  by  an  inflation  in  food  and 
fuel  which  falls  upon  them  with  a  par- 
ticular burden.  For  us  to  give  a  very  sub- 
stantial tax  reduction  to  people  in  the 
upper  5  percent  of  the  income  receivers 
while  forgetting  aU  about  the  lower  in- 
come two-thirds  at  the  American  fami- 
lies seems  to  me  to  be  a  badly  skewed 
sense  of  priorities. 

The  tax  preference  being  granted  here 
wuld  cost  taxpayers  $175  million  a  year 
Those  who  do  not  get  it.  of  course,  wili 
have  to  pay  for  it,  and  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, compounds  the  inequity 

It  will  be  said.  "Oh.  you  have  to  do 
something  for  the  $50.000-a-year  doctor 
la^er  or  professional  person,  because 
W  he  belonged  to  a  corporate  pension 
Plan  and  was  an  employee  or  officer  of  a 
corporation,  he  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct a  veiT  large  sum.  up  to  about  $35,000 
a  year."  WeU.  that  is  true,  but  the  an- 
^er  Is  not  to  pUe  loophole  upon  loop- 

We  should  lower  the  preference  to  cor- 
porate pension-holders. 

Unfortunately,  the  rule  which  con- 
fronts us,  one  that  does  not  aUow  ger- 
mane amendments  except  in  the  one  in- 
stance, prevents  our  attacking  that 
which  really  ought  to  be  attacked; 
namely,  the  practically  unlimited  bo- 
nanza offered  very  wealthy  people  under 
corporate  pension  plans.  It  Is  true  that 
the  bill  does  set  a  limit  of  about  $76,000 


a  year  pension  which  could  be  drawn  on, 
a  level  corresponding  to  about  a  $35,000 
a  year  input,  but  this  is  wholly  out  of 
line  in  the  single  equity.  If  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  let  us,  we  ought 
to  reduce  the  corporate-plan  preference. 

A  second  reason  for  not  going  along 
with  the  committee  in  this  $7,500  tax 
preference  is  that  it  would  leave  a  ter- 
rible hodge-podge  in  our  system.  If  you 
are  the  beneficiary  of  a  qualified  corpo- 
rate pension,  you  get  $35,000  a  year,  ap- 
proximately tax  free.  If  you  are  a  self- 
employed  professional  with  a  qualified 
Keogh  plan,  you  get  $7,500  a  year.  But 
if  you  are  a  mobile  engineer  or  a  fishery 
worker  or  some  one  of  the  40  million 
workers  in  this  country  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  corporation  without  a  qualified 
pension  plan,  then  your  maximum  is 
$1,500  a  year.  What  kind  of  Justice  is 
this? 

I  suggest  that  this  $35,000  or  $7,500  or 
$1,500  represents  the  approximate  dis- 
parate poUtical  weights  of  these  various 
groups,  rather  than  any  real  attempt  to 
do  equity. 

By  telling  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  we  in  the  House  here  are 
perfectly  capable  of  making  basic  tax 
judgments  ourselves,  and  by  voting  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  I  offer,  we  will 
get  our  tax-wTlting  committees  to  intro- 
duce some  equity  Into  the  disparate  dif- 
ferential treatment  of  these  various  in- 
come tax  groups. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
I  have  offered,  so  as  to  leave  the  situa- 
tion where  it  now  Is. 

Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  R«xtss)  .  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  this  bill  there  are  only 
three  efforts  to  try  to  bring  closer 
together  the  tax-deferred  retirement 
savings  of  different  groups.  One  of  those 
is  the  limitation  of  $25,000  per  yefir,  or  25 
percent  of  the  income  which  applies  to  a 
corporate  deferred  contribution  pension 
plan.  The  second  one  is  this  effort  to 
raise  the  Keogh  plan  from  $2,500  to 
$7,500.  And  the  third  is  the  attempt  to 
give  all  individuals  who  were  not  imder 
corporate  Keogh  plans  the  right  to  save 
$1,500  a  year. 

The  real  effort  In  this  bill  Is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  money  that  has  been  set 
aside  from  the  tax  stream  is  used  so 
that  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  get 
pensions  really  do  get  them. 

All  pensions,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  paid 
for.  either  originally  from  tax  free 
money,  or  finally  they  are  paid  out  of 
the  tax  stream. 

If  there  were  a  real  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
offered  this  amendment,  to  knock  down 
the  $25,000  maximum  contribution  to  a 
corporate  plan— that  comes  out  of  the 
tax  stream— I  might  go  along  with  the 
gentleman.  But  I  would  like  to  show 
you  what  the  gentleman  really  is  doing. 

As  most  of  the  Members  are  aware.  I 
am  going  to  leave  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  For  20  years  I  have  paid 
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Into  a  pension  f  imd,  along  with  the  rtst 
of  the  Members,  and  when  I  leave  hat 
I  will  draw  a  pension  of  $21,250  a  year 
My  husband  and  1  went  to  the  sami 
schools,  and  got  approximately  the  same 
grades,  and  my  husband  is  a  lawyer.  Be 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  Into 
a  corporate  pension  fund.  The  only 
money  that  he  could  have  saved  before 
taxes  would  have  been  if  he  had  set  up» 
Keogh  plan  for  his  law  firm  coverlai 
everybody  else,  along  with  himself. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Man. 
hers  that  we  here  in  Congress  are  a  fa- 
vored few.  The  $20,000  that  people  who 
retired  drew  last  year,  has  Increased 
within  the  last  11  months.  I  believe  6 
percent  at  one  time,  and  5  percent  at 
another  time.  If  I  were  lucky  enough  to 
live  to  the  begirmlng  of  the  next  century 
my  pension  would  be  more  than  $40  000  a 
year,  but  every  cent  that  I  put  into  that 
pension  fund  will  be  withdrawn  by  the 
time  I  have  been  gone  for  17  months. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Riuss)  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  say 
that  doctors  and  lawyers  who  are  going 
to  draw  their  money  under  the  Keogh 
plan,  are  all  wealthy,  but  he  is  quite 
wrong,  becaiise  the  wealthy  law  flrnu 
have  already  incorporated,  and  so  have 
the  wealthy  medical  firms,  and  so  they 
are  putting  $25,000  yearly  into  a  plan, 
which  can  pay  them  $75,000  yearly.  We 
have  a  distinction  between  those  who 
incorporate  and  those  who  do  not.  And 
what  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  Is 
attempting  to  do  vdll  affect  those  who  act 
not  incorporated.  And  those  who  do  not 
incorporate  wiU  include,  although  per- 
haps It  Is  not  even  popular  to  think  of  it 
now,  the  man  who  runs  the  gas  station, 
the  man  who  runs  the  grocery  store,  the 
man  who  runs  the  pharmacy,  anyone  who 
has  a  plumbing  concern,  or  any  other  of 
these  people  who  nm  an  individual  busi- 
ness, the  grocer,  the  candlestick  maker, 
the  baker,  the  farmer,  and  whoever  else 
may  be  running  individual  businesses.  If 
we  go  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  we  are  now  saying  to  these 
people,  we  will  let  you  put  only  $2,500  a 
year  into  your  pension  plan. 

Also,  we  will  require  them  to  cover 
everyone  else  in  their  firm  in  this  case. 
But  we  will  also  say,  we  will  let  you  take 
$1,500  a  year  if  you  do  not  cover  any- 
body. This  does  not  make  sense. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  but  In  this  par- 
ticular amendment  he  could  not  be  more 
unfair.  He  could  not  be  more  wrong. 
What  he  Is  really  doing  is  hitting  at  the 
person  in  our  society  who  is  taking  all  of 
the  risks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Gsif- 
rtTHs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs.  GRrFTTTHS.  He  Is  hitting  the 
private  entrepreneur.  He  is  hitting  the 
person  who  is  attempting  to  cover  all  of 
the  other  employees.  He  is  not  objecting 
to  the  large  corporate  pensions.  He  ii 
not  reaDy  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
Congressmen  are  drawing  pensions. 
These  pensions  all  come  out  of  the  tax 
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,ti«am.  too.  The  only  person  he  Is  ob- 
j0(;t]iig  to  is  the  very  person  who  made 
America.  It  is  a  part  of  tiie  Ameorlcan 
tradition  that  one  start  on  his  own  and 
^(orfc.  We  are  doing  equity  for  every- 
])ody  else,  but  that  man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
resoundingly  defeat  this  amendment  and 
give  those  who  are  on  their  own  a  chsmce. 

Mr.  SCHNEKBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  in  opposing  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  8Ui:q>lHnent 
tome  of  the  figures  which  she  has  sub- 
Qiltted. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  virtually 
no  limitation  on  what  a  corporate  officer 
can  put  into  a  pension  plan.  In  this  bUl 
we  have  included  separate  limitations  on 
defined  contribution  plans  amounting  to 
25  percent  of  his  Income  up  to  $25,000, 
and  for  defined  benefits  plaiis  an  amount 
necessary  to  f  imd  a  pension  equal  to  100 
percent  of  an  employees'  high  3-year 
average  salary  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

If  we  went  along  with  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  self- 
employed  individual  would  be  limited  to 
$2,500  a  year,  one-tenth  of  what  tills  bill 
proposes  for  a  qualified  defined  contribu- 
tion plan.  What  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  this  differential?  Between  1968  and 
1971  the  law  corporations  that  were 
formed  by  Individuals  have  Increased 
from  158  to  3,000.  The  medical  corpora- 
tions in  that  same  period  of  time  in- 
creased from  1,600  to  19,000.  They  were 
driven  to  incorporate  because  of  the  limi- 
tation imposed  upon  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gOl- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  very 
important  public  policy  points  Involved 
in  having  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
Keogh  plans  instead  of  the  limitation 
we  have  had  now  for  the  past  12  years. 
That  is,  we  have  been  forcing  people  to 
Incorporate  in  order  to  achieve  the  tax 
benefits  they  can  get  through  incorpora- 
tion, rather  than  permitting  them  the 
natural  way  in  which  they  would  do 
business,  namely,  as  a  proprietorship  or 
partnership.  As  long  as  we  have  the  kind 
of  malpractice  insurance  we  have  now, 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  the  profes- 
sional corporation,  I  suspect,  then  that 
they  want  to  take  advantage  of  very 
generous  deductions  available  to  corpo- 
rate officers.  This  Increase  in  permitted 
B^eogh  deductions  is  far  preferable.  We 
need  the  symmetry  of  this  to  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  support  the  position 
enunciated  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  SCTHNEEBELI.  To  proceed  fur- 
ther with  tills  comparison,  were  we  to 
limit  the  self-employed  Individual  to 
$2,500  a  year — and  we  are  talking  about 
the  gas  station  operator  as  well  as  the 
professional — we  would  Just  drive  them 
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Ihto  corporations.  This  $2,500  limit  was 
established  in  1962.  Since  that  time  the 
income  of  this  class  of  pec^le  has  in- 
creased by  88  percent. 

To  get  this  thing  into  perspective,  the 
present  pension  laws  cost  the  Treasury 
$4  billion. 

This  bill  adds  another  $460  millicm  In 
Treasury  loss,  and  of  this  $460  million 
there  is  $175  million  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  increase  from  $2,500  to 
$7,500  for  the  self-employed. 

Because  of  all  the  facts  recited  it  would 
seem  this  House  should  agree  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemem  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEEBERLINO.  Mr.  CHiainnan,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  he 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  why  it  is  that  the  very  first 
tax  bill  that  we  come  out  with  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  after  all  the  pres- 
sure that  has  been  put  on  for  some  gen- 
eral tax  reform  and  loophole  closing  and 
relief  for  the  average  person,  especially 
on  the  payroll  tax  that  has  gone  up  again 
this  year — after  all  the  talk  about  tEix 
reform  during  the  past  several  years, 
that  the  very  first  thing  we  bring  out 
which  provides  relief  for  the  taxpayer,  is 
for  those  In  the  higher  tax  brackets? 

Mr. "SCHNEEBELI.  We  have  incorpo- 
rated a  major  provision  in  this  legisla- 
tion— known  as  IRA — which  allows  the 
fellow  who  works  for  the  gas  station 
owner  and  is  not  covered  by  a  pension 
plan  to  contribute  up  to  $1,500  to  a  re- 
tirement account  and  receive  a  deduction 
for  It.  This  is  something  new  and  takes 
care  of  the  very  limited  income  people. 
This  was  proposed  by  the  swiministration 
and  is  a  provision  in  which  the  commit- 
tee is  very  proud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seibxrlimc,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  ScHNnaxLi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  It  aUows  the  indl- 
viduEil  who  works  for  the  gas  station 
owner — just  the  ordinary  attendant  or  a 
farmer  to  provide  for  his  retirement  via 
the  tax  sjTstem.  It  will  cost  about  $350 
million  to  have  this  IRA  approach  Incor- 
porated into  the  bill.  It  is  for  the  class  of 
people  the  gentleman  Is  iiiqulring  about. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  still  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  committee 
Is  going  to  deal  with  the  loophole  closing 
and  the  tax  relief  which  the  average 
employed  person  in  this  country  is  Inter- 
ested In  and  whether  we  will  close  some 
of  the  gaping  loopholes  now  existing  In 
the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  SCTHNEEBELI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  currently  we  are  having  exec- 
utive sessions  on  windfall  profits  taxes. 
Following  that  it  is  my  imderstanding 
the  majority  leaders  on  our  committee 
plan  to  begin  work  on  general  tax  re- 
form. That  Is  my  understanding.  We  are 
discussing  tax  reform  at  the  present  time 


which  will  bring  back  to  the  Treasury 
several  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Etoes  that  include 
reUef  for  the  people  pa3?lng  the  payroll 
tax?  Will  that  subject  be  included  In 
this  tax  reform  also? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  defer  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

First,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
my  friend,  this  bill  is  one  that  does  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  tax  reform.  We  have 
set  limits  on  corporate  plans  and  this 
provision  for  the  self-employed  improves 
the  equity  of  the  law. 

Reform  sometimes  includes  increased 
benefits.  Wliat  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring 
Into  balance  as  much  as  we  can  the  tax 
treatment  for  the  self-employed  as  com- 
pared to  the  corjwrate  commimlty.  and 
this  provision  In  the  bill  is  an  effort  in 
this  direction.  We  are  proceeding  on  tax 
reform.  We  Eire  doing  it  now  on  an  energy 
bill,  as  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  and  we  will  be  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  to  general  tax  reform. 
There  will  be  major  tax  reform  before 
the  House  this  year. 

But  let  me  go  on  u-ith  the  subject  and 
point  out  that  the  self-employed  pen- 
sion provisions  do  involve  tough  antidis- 
crimination rules.  The  plan  cannot  be  for 
just  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer.  The  plan 
has  to  be  for  all  the  employees  in  the 
business  organization.  Let  me  read  into 
the  Rbcord  percentages  which  indicate 
that  doctors  and  lawyers  are  not  the  only 
ones  involved  of  the  self-employed  under 
these  plans,  33.8  percent  were  physicians, 
surgeons,  optometrists,  and  other  persons 
in  medical  organizations;  then  the  den- 
tists have  8.3  percent  and  the  legal  serv- 
ices have  8.9  percent;  the  accoimting  and 
auditing  services  have  2.8  percent;  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  estate.  5.6  per- 
cent; agriculture,  9.2  percent  of  the  total; 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  manufac- 
turing, 15.2  percent;  ministers  and  teach- 
ers have  less  than  1  percent;  and  all  oth- 
ers have  15.9  percent — so  these  plans  are 
spresKl  across  the  whole  community  of 
self-employment  in  this  Nation.  It  has 
been  a  very  basic  part  of  our  business 
life. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  most  equitable 
treatment  and  one  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  suK>ort  of  this 
bill. 

I  have  a  few  questions  and  I  will  ix)se 
them  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  after  stating  a  hypotheti- 
cal case. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  permitting 
a  self-employed  person  to  set  aside 
$7,500  a  year  as  a  maYimnm  figure,  but 
another  person  who  is  not  self-em- 
ployed. I  will  call  him  a  wage  earner 
for  reference,  is  only  allowed  to  set  aside 
$1,500  a  year. 

The  thrust  of  my  question  Is:  What 
equity  would  there  be  in  permitting  the 
self-employed  person  to  set  aside  $7,500, 
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while  the  one  who  is  not  eeU-employed 
Is  limited  to  $1,500? 

I«t  me  give  the  Members  a  hypothet- 
ical Cftse.  We  have  a  couple  of  nearly 
Identical  twins,  Abel  and  Mabel,  that  go 
to  medical  school,  that  graduate  with 
honors. 

Abel  Joins  the  Klwanls  Club.  He  1b 
really  quite  a  guy  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  he  has  patients  coming  In  so 
fast  he  cannot  handle  them. 

Mabel,  on  the  other  hand  is  a  medi- 
cal genius,  but  she  caimot  attract  trade. 
She  Is  starving  to  death  down  the  street. 

Abel  says  to  Mabel,  "Come  work  for 
me.  You  are  a  wage  earner.  You  are  not 
self-employed.  I  will  give  you  $50,000 
a  year." 

So  Mabel  goes  to  work  for  Abel.  Abel 
has  left  only  $50,000  per  year  after  his 
practice  to  set  aside  $7,500  for  his  pen- 
sion; but  his  dear  Identical  twin  sister, 
Mabel,  who  Is  not  self-employed,  can 
only  set  aside  $1,500  per  year  for  her 
pension. 

So  what  happens?  At  retirement  time 
Abel  gets  $81,000  per  year,  but  Mabel 
gets  only  $13.000  per  year. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  OMFFTTHS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  here  If  Abel  sets  aside  $7,500,  he 
has  to  cover  all  his  employees  In  the  plan. 
80  he  has  to  take  care  of  her.  He  has 
$80,000  to  cover  her  $1,500. 

Mr.  DANIEIJBON.  I  left  one  link  out  of 
my  presentation.  Two  days  after  Mabel 
goes  to  work  for  Abel,  she  went  dovm  the 
street  and  went  to  work  for  someone 
etherise  not  covered;  but  the  figures  re- 
main the  same.  However,  since  she  Is  not 
self-employed,  she  Is  restricted  to  $1,500 
but  Abel  gets  $7.500  toward  the  $81,000* 

Mrs.  QRlPPrrHS.  But  Abel  gets  to 
cover  all  his  employees.  He  does  not  get 
the  benefit  of  $7,500. 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  But  he  has  no  other 
employees. 

Mrs.  QRIFPITHS.  He  can  still  have 
$1,500.  but  most  people  do  not  set  aside 
that  much. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  point  Is  that  it 
to  a  constitutional  classification.  Is  this 
a  proper  classification?  Is  it  proper  under 
our  laws  to  permit  a  self-employed  per- 
son to  have  a  tax  deferment  on  $7,500  a 
year,  v^bile  a  person  not  self-employed 
has  a  tax  deferment  on  only  $1,500  per 
year? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  How  about  a  corpo- 
rate president  that  gets  $25,000,  does 
that  bother  the  gentleman' 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  bothers  me 
too;  but  at  the  moment  I  am  bothered 
?7^«A  "*®  reason  why  this  person  gets 
$1,500  and  the  other  person  gets  $7  500 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Because  the  plan  is 
on  $7,500.  that  covers, every  body 

Mr  DANIEU90N.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit It  Is  not  a  constitutional  classifica- 
tion and  I  hope  that  the  committee  In 
conference  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr  DANIEUaON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  got  his  illus- 
tration from,  and  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  use  It,  but  the  facts  are 
not  correct  in  the  illustration. 

If  Mabel  went  to  work  for  Abel 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mabel  left.  They 
could  iu}t  get  along. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  first  day  she  went 
to  work  for  him,  she  was  covered  by  a 
plan.  He  had  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  the  same 
amount  for  her  that  he  contributed  for 
himself  on  a  percentage  basis;  the  same 
percentage.  He  could  not  discriminate 
against  her.  She  was  covered  by  the  plan 
on  the  first  day.  and  that  is  far  more  pro- 
tection for  her  than  she  would  get  if  she 
went  to  work  for  a  corporate  employer. 

She  may  have  to  work  for  a  corporate 
employer  for  10  years  before  she  would 
be  covered  by  the  plan,  so  I  do  not  know 
where  the  illustration  came  from,  but  the 
facts  are  wrong. 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  are  some 
non-self-employed  people,  some  wage 
earners  not  covered  by  a  pension  plan, 
who  would  wish  to  set  aside  $7,500  per 
year,  but  who  would  be  limited  to  $1,500. 
My  contention  is  slaiply  this:  I  am  going 
to  support  the  bill,  but  everyone  should 
have  the  same  right  to  set  aside  a  pen- 
sion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  In 
support  of  the  provisions  of  title  n  which 
pertain  to  some  very  forward  looking 
improvements  In  the  retirement  system 
that  we  are  developing  in  this  coimtry 
to  assist  individuals  to  develop  voluntary 
types  of  individual  retirement  programs 
and  to  improve  H.R.  10  retirement  plans 

No  one  claims  that  our  various  types 
of  deferred  compensation  programs  are 
perfect.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  making  these  amendments  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  we  are  trying  to 
improve  profit  sharing  plans  and  pen- 
sion programs  and  various  types  of  re- 
tirement programs  such  as  H.R.  lo  and 
also  this  new  innovation,  the  Individual 
retirement  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  offering  for  our  con- 
sideration improved  and  new  benefits  for 

^ll;'u'?'^^°^"*  *"^  ^^e  earners  which 
wm  bring  greater  equity  into  the  retire- 
ment situation.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
even  with  the  proposed  increase  in  de- 
ductible contributions  to  H.R.  lo  plans 
I  refer  to  the  $7,500  maximum  deduction 
there  are  stiu  many  advantages  to  a 
corporate  type  of  profit-sharing  plan  or 
pension  plan  as  compared  to  HR  10 
plans. 

So.  I  support  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  in  this  legislation.  These 
amendments  do  help  to  bring  the  H  R  10 
plans  a  little  closer  to  broader  benefits 
permitted  now  to  deferred  compensation 
programs  authorized  for  corporations. 
Let  us  not  apologize  for  the  type  of 
deferred  compensation  programs  that 
Congress  has  already  enacted  with  re- 
spect to  corporations.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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they  are  very  salutory  types  of  program*, 
and  we  want  to  continue  them  tSw 
encourage  savings  and  capital  f  ormatton 
which  Is  the  lifebkiod  of  the  free  enttf. 
prise  system.  We  want  voluntary  retire- 
ment programs  that  encourages  thrift 
and  initiative.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  point  out  with 
respect  to  the  new  individual  retirement 
accounts,  that  these  accounts  will  be  In- 
ferior in  important  respects  to  HR  in 
plans.  HJl.,10  plans  continue  to  beln- 
ferior  in  many  important  respects  to 
corp<wate  deferred  compensation  plans 
This  legislation  Is  starting  on  the  road 
to  providing  some  equity  to  the  wage 
earner,  the  self-employed  person,  since 
both  can  take  advantage  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings provisions  for  establishment  of  in- 
dividual retirement  accoimts. 

This  proposal  as  afforded  by  the  Wayj 
and  Means  Committee  is  a  good  proposal 
It  should  not  be  crippled  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  higher  benefits  for  HH  lo 
plans.  This  legislation  is  an  encourage- 
ment  to  the  self-employed  people  of  this 
country.  It  gives  the  self-employed  mid- 
dle-income person  a  more  equitable 
treatment,  and  it  also  gives  an  individual 
who  Is  not  a  part  of  any  qualified  plan  an 
opportunity  to  put  away  some  money  for 
his  old  age  Instead  of  having  to  rely  upon 
social  security  and  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  him. 

We  are  talking  about  the  taxpayers' 
money;  he  has  earned  it.  and  he  ought  to 
be  aUowed  to  defer  the  taxes  on  some  of 
it  to  a  later  time  the  same  way  the  law 
permits  this  to  corporate  employees 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Reuss  amendment.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  there  are  many  sec- 
tions in  this  bill  which  are  designed  to 
provide  people  who  work  for  wages  with 
legitimate  tax  relief.  I  am  for  those  pro- 
visions,  and  the  bill's  other  needed  pen- 
sion reforms,  many  of  them  similar  to 
earlier  pension  reform  measures  I  had 
cosponsored. 

I  commend  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  including  them  in  the 
biU.  However,  the  Reuss  amendment  now 
before  us  will  deprive  the  Independent 
businessman,  the  small  businessmen  in 
the  small  towns  of  America,  of  having 
adequate  opportunity  to  more  equitably 
and  property  participate  In  legitimate 
tax  relief. 

Up  until  recent  years  farmers  have 
not  enjoyed  enough  earned  income  to 
be  very  concerned  about  Income  tax  lia- 
bility to  any  great  extent.  But  with  farm 
income  having  finally  reached  more  ade- 
quate levels,  there  is  ho  question  but  what 
this  amendment  will  also  prevent  the 
farmers  of  the  country  from  being  able 
to  participate  In  this  type  of  legitimate 
tax  relief  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  support 
such  an  amendment.  We  should  retain 
in  this  bill  those  provisions  which  at  long 
last  allow  some  relief  to  the  great  middle 
class  of  this  country  which  has  so  long 
had  to  bear  the  principal  tax  burden. 
They  are  the  forgotten  people  of  thU 
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country,  the  self-employed  «nd  the  small 
businessmen.  It  Is  about  time  we  did 
Bomethlng  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
bill  will  help  provide  this  needed  relief, 
and  that  this  amendment,  by  refusing  to 
jsise  the  $2,500  limitation  on  tax  deduct- 
Ibfilty  of  contributions  to  retirement 
plans,  win  be  very  destructive  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  great  middle  classes,  and. 
more  particularly,  the  small  businessmen 
and  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportimlty  especially  to 
compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  for  her  very  fine  presentation. 
I  think  we  will  miss  her  around  here 
In  the  future  when  these  matters  come 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Reuss  amendment  which  would  strip 
from  the  bill  the  Increase  In  benefits 
for  Keough  plan  programs  set  up  by  the 
self-employed,  by  small  businessmen  and 
by  farmers  and  others. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why,  when 
we  are  making  the  effort  to  upgrade  pen- 
sion programs  generally,  we  should  not 
improve  at  the  same  time  the  individ- 
ual, self-help  retirement  programs. 

Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  the 
House  will  recognize  the  contradiction 
of  encouraging  some  to  Improve  their 
retirement  programs  while  discouraging 
others  that  would  occur  if  the  Reuss 
amendment  Is  adopted.  I  trust  It  will  not 
be. 

While  we  are  constantly  doing  things 
to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who  work 
for  large  corporations  or  those  who  re- 
ceive benefits  because  of  vmlon  efforts,  we 
should  also  seek  to  h^p  small  business- 
men and  their  employees,  and  farmers, 
and  their  employees. 

The  provlsiMis  of  the  pension  bill  will 
help  small  businessmen  attract  and  re- 
ward employees  through  Improved  fringe 
benefits  just  as  larger  corporations  can 
do  with  their  larger  resources. 

PlnaDy.  any  improvement  in  the  in- 
centives to  plan  for  retirement  will  In- 
crease the  number  of  people  not  totally 
dependent  upon  social  security  for  their 
retirement  annuity.  This  will  permit 
them  to  be  self-supporting  more  easily 
and  reduce  the  number  of  elderly  who 
are  not  self-sufficient  and  dependent 
upon  welfare  programs. 

I  hope  the  Reuss  amendment  will  be 
defeated,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reuss 
amendment  would  strike  those  provisions 
of  title  H  of  the  pension  reform  bill 
which  are  designed  to  provide  some 
meastire  of  legitimate  tax  relief  toihe 
middle  class  which  has  too  often  been 
Ignored    when    the   House    Ways   and 


Means  Committee  hands  out  tax  breaks. 
The  amendment  would  seriously  affect 
some  30  million  self-employed  persons, 
and  their  employees,  most  of  whom  are 
not  now  covered  by  any  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

The  Self -Employed  Individuals  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1962,  H.R.  10.  self-employed 
Individuals — such  as  farmers,  owners  of 
unincorporated  businesses,  professional 
people  and  partners  in  partnerships — 
to  defer  tax  liability  on  as  much  as  $2,- 
500  or  10  percent  of  their  annual  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  when  set  aside  for  retirement  piur- 
poses,  In  much  the  same  way  as  these 
persons  could  do  for  their  employees 
imder  the  then-existing  law.  That  legis- 
lation was  intended  to  remove  discrimi- 
nation tn  tax  treatment  against  self-em- 
ployed persons  who  wanted  to  accumulate 
savings  for  retirement. 

Many  self-employed  Individuals  have 
complied  with  the  H.R.  10  requirements 
and  buUt  up  savings  for  their  retirement. 
By  1968,  246.000  individual  taxpayers 
had  taken  advantage  of  Keogh  plan  de- 
ductions. 

While  H.R.  10  has  often  been  described 
as  being  of  particular  benefit  to  profes- 
sional persons,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  farmers  have  taken  the  op- 
portimlty to  set  aside  for  their  retire- 
ment through  Keogh  plans,  and  they 
would  like  to  increase  their  participa- 
tion. More  than  20,000  farmers  took 
Keogh  plan  contribution  deductions  in 
1968,  the  year  most  tax  returns  were 
surveyed  by  occupation.  That  is  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  of  those  who  did. 

Thus,  there  were  more  farmers  than 
there  were  lawyers  or  accountants  or 
dentists  or  persons  in  finance,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate  who  utilized  the 
Keogh  plans  by  1968. 

In  the  5  years  since  1968,  the  number 
of  taxpayers  utilizing  these  Keogh  plan 
tax  deductions  has  increased  by  about 
63  percent,  to  an  estimated  402,600  in- 
dividuals for  this  last  tax  year  of  1973. 
The  estimated  total  of  $599,500,000  in 
contributions  toward  retirement  plans 
qualified  for  tax  deduction  represented 
a  tax  saving  for  these  self-employed 
individuals,  whether  farmers,  small  biisl- 
nessmen  or  professional  men  and 
women,  of  some  $214  million  for  the  tax 
year  1973. 

Many,  msuiy  more  self-employed 
Americans  are  eligible  to  set  up  Keogh 
retirement  plans  sind  take  the  deferral 
of  tax  on  their  contributions  until  the 
year  they  draw  their  retirement  benefit, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

I  think  It  is  In  the  nationsil  interest 
to  Insiue  this  participation  by  the  naid- 
dle-class  American  self-employed  busi- 
nessman or  farmer  in  building  adequate 
retirement  fimds  so  that  he  may  face 
his  golden  years  in  comfort  and  without 
hardship,  and  without  having  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  relatively  limited  social  se- 
cmrity  benefits. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  participa- 
tion, however,  we  must  remove  inequities 
In  the  present  law.  The  steady  infiation 
since  enactment  of  the  Self-Employed 
Individuals  Retirement  Act  In  1962  has 
made  many  retirement  plans  no  longer 


adequate.  Many  plan  particlpEints  argue 
that  the  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  earned 
Income  maximum  is  too  low  to  provide 
an  adequate  accumulation  of  fimds  for 
retirement.  Furthermore,  the  present  low 
ceiling  discriminates  against  the  self- 
employed  compared  with  corporate  ex- 
ecutives who  are  participating  In  regu- 
lar corporate  pension  plans  which  have 
no  effective  tax-deductible  limits  under 
the  existing  law.  Because  of  this  in- 
equity, in  recent  years  many  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  have  avoided  the 
limited  H.R.  10  plans  by  Incorporating 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting  up  quali- 
fied coriwrate  pension  plans  for  them- 
selves. 

President  Nixon  early  recognized  the 
need  to  make  the  Keogh  plan  more 
equitable.  Many  of  his  proposed  reforms 
were  incorporated  by  the  Senate  in  the 
pension  reform  legislation  it  psissed  and 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  title  n  of  the  present  bill. 

The  bill  raises  the  existing  deduction 
limitations  for  HJR.  10  plan  contributions 
from  10  percent  of  self-employment  in- 
come up  to  a  $2,500  annual  maximimi.  to 
a  new  maximum  of  15  percent  of  income 
or  $7,500,  whichever  is  the  lower.  A  min- 
imum of  $750  per  year  may  he  deducted 
without  regard  to  the  percentage  limita- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  the  H.R.  10  an- 
tidiscrimination test,  only  the  first  $100,- 
000  in  compensation  is  to  be  considered  in 
calculating  the  contribution  percentage. 
Thus  a  self-employed  plan  participant 
using  the  full  $7,500  contribution  allow- 
ance would  have  to  make  a  pension  con- 
tribution in  behalf  of  all  qualified  em- 
ployees equal  to  7.5  percent  of  their 
compensation. 

Without  this  provision,  the  percentage 
contribution  of  a  self-employed  owner 
taking  the  $7,500  maximum  would  pro- 
gressively decline  as  his  Income  rose 
above  $100,000,  thus  undermining  the 
protection  provided  his  employees  by  the 
antidiscrimination  requirement. 

The  bill  further  reduces  the  inequities 
In  the  tax  treatment  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals as  compared  to  corporate  em- 
ployees, by  providing  overall  limitations 
on  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  qualified 
pension  trusts  out  of  tax-sheltered  dol- 
lars, in  general  providing  that  a  qualified 
pension  tnist  may  not  provide  a  defined 
benefit  in  excess  of  $75,000  a  year  or  100 
percent  of  the  employee's  average  high  3 
years  of  compensation.  Thus  there  will 
be  less  incentive  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals to  Incorporate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  limitations  provided  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
sufficiently  generous  to  accommodate  the 
vast  majority  of  employees  covered  by 
Sears  employee-retirement  plans  and 
similar  plans  which  might  have  been  en- 
dangered by  the  limitation  proposed  In 
the  pension  bill  pre\1ously  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Reuss  amendment  would  unwisely 
strike  this  forward  step,  these  important 
Improvements  provided  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  would 
preserve  existing  ineqmtles  in  the  law.  It 
imfairly  discriminates  against  the  bur- 
dened middle  class  taxpayer,  self-em- 
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ployed  faxmers  and  small  businessmen 
whose  continued  vigor  and  Independence 
are  vital  to  the  American  system  and 
way  of  life.  I  respectfully  call  upon  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  to  join  In  decisively 
rejecting  this  unwise  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rrtrss) . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AICXNDICZNT  OITERXD  BT  ttR.  CONASI.X 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  ChfOrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conabi.x:  Page 
380.  After  the  polod  In  line  21,  Inaert: 

S«etlon  404(e)  ia  amended  by  adding  at 
ttM  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Coet-of-Uvlng  adjustment.— The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  adjust  annually 
the  $7,600  amotint  In  paragraph  (1) ,  In  para- 
graph (3)  (A),  in  aaetlon  401(e),  and  in  sec- 
tJoo  1878(b)  (1)  (B)  for  Incsreases  In  the  cost 
of  living  In  accordazMse  with  regulations  pre- 
aeribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  adjustment  pro- 
cedures which  are  similar  to  the  procediu-es 
used  to  adjust  primary  Insurance  amounts 
under  section  216(1)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
Um  baas  period  taken  Into  account  nh^tii  be 
tlie  calendar  quarter  beginning  October  1, 
1978." 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes  to  speak  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  obvious  what  this 
amendment  does. 

It  takes  the  $7,500  maximum  provided 
by  the  bill  on  the  Keogh-type  plan  and 
makes  it  subject  to  adjustment  for  cost 
of  living.  We  have  a  similar  cost-of-living 
evaluator  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

For  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
$75,000  maximum  defined  benefit  limita- 
tion, included  in  the  provision  relating  to 
corjxjration  pensions,  we  provide  for  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  which  would 
permit  an  upward  movement  of  this 
already  generous  figure. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  un- 
happy that  we  have  Imposed  such  a 
liberal  corporate  limitation,  but  we 
have,  and  it  seems  to  me  entirely  appro- 
priate If  we  are  going  to  do  It  with  re- 
spect to  corporate  poislons,  we  should 
also  do  It  with  respect  to  the  Keogh-type 
plan. 

The  Keogh-type  plan  has  not  been 
changed  for  12  years.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  It  Is  changed  again.  We 
should  take  Into  account  at  this  time  the 
probability  that  an  upward  adjustment 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  eqiiltles 
granted  to  those  who  serve  imder  cor- 
porate pension  plans. 

Mr.  SCm?EEBELI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  8CHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
In  his  amendment  regarding  the  cost-of- 
living  bonus  for  Keogh  plans,  because  In 
two  or  three  other  areas  of  this  legisla- 
tion a  cost-of-living  amendment  has 
been  incorporated.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  entirely  right,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  amendment 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  think  one  Important  thtag  to  keep 


in  mind  with  respect  to  the  Keogh-type 
plans  is  that  if  we  have  a  permissible 
maximum  figure  compensating  for  the 
Gompllcatlcns  a  Keogh  plan  Imposes  on 
self-employed  people,  they  will  have  the 
incentive  to  go  into  this  type  of  plan  in- 
stead of  into  IRA  and  in  the  process  they 
will,  of  course,  have  to  cover  their  own 
employees. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  generally  is  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  tax  deferral  for 
retirement  purposes  and  to  extend  the 
coverage  to  more  people  than  are  pres- 
ently covered  under  our  piecemeal  vol- 
imtary  retirement  system. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CONABLK  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  pattern  followed  in  the 
retirement  plan  for  Federal  employees, 
Including  Members  of  Congress.  The 
cost-of-living  provision  hi  the  Federal 
retirement  program  provides  for  in- 
creases commensurate  with  increases  In 
the  cost  of  living,  whenever  there  has 
been  at  least  a  3-percent  Increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

This  is  a  modest  approach  in  view  of 
the  current  trends  and  the  anticipated 
situation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE)  is  a  wise  proposal,  is  just, 
and  is  equitable  under  this  system. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  compliment  the  genUeman  from 
^ew  York  on  offering  his  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  responsible  amend- 
ment, and  I  for  one  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  amendment 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  that' I  liave 
offered. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposiUon  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Con- 
able)  and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

,^  ^-Chairman,  the  committee  worked 
its  will  on  this  matter  in  a  very  careful 
way  We  considered  aU  aspects  of  the 
problem.  In  this  Instance  we  are  increas- 
mg  the  maximum  self-employed  contri- 
bution from  $2,500  to  $7,500.  The  pro- 
v^ons  where  we  did  put  the  cost-of- 
lu  ^  feature  in  were  those  restricting 
the  corporate  outer  limits.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  threefold  increase  is  enourfi 
for  now.  If  further  increases  are  needed 
in  the  future  Congress  can  consider  the 
provlsiMis  again  at  some  subsequent 
date.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  House  not  to  extend  the 
cost-of-living  factor  any  further  because 
IT  we  do,  then  we  ought  to  extend  it  to 
the  $1,500  provision.  So  let  us  leave  It  in 
the  responsible  way  in  which  the  com- 
mittee brought  it  to  the  floor,  and  pass 
It.  and  consider  this  matter  further  at 
another  time  if  this  becomes  necessary 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Clxalrman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABL*).  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  f  uU 
5  minutes,  but  it  is  odd  here  to  hear  four 
or  five  members  of  the  tax-writing  Com. 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  trying  to  de- 
vise new  ways  to  give  away  the  revenues. 
If  we  adopt  this  amendment  on  top  of 
the  $7,500  preference  which  is  In  there 
for  those  Keogh  bill  beneficiaries  who 
make  $50,000  a  year,  we  would  be  adding 
in  this  year  of  8-percent  Inflation,  an- 
other  4-percent  preference,  for  a  total 
of  $11,500. 

Nobody  talks  about  a  cost-of-living 
break  for  the  average  hard-pressed 
American  worker  earning  $11,000  $12- 
000,  $14,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  who  is 
being  belabored  by  ever-Increasing  pay- 
roU  taxes  Imposed  upon  him  under  a 
closed  rule  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

taCOVUKD  VOR 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  183,  noes  206 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  41  as 
follows: 

[Bcai  No.  54J 
AYES — 183 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  HI. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Beard 

BeU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgeaer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Dona. 
clawBon,  Dal 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conlan 
Conte 
CoughUn 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davla,  da. 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 


Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Bshleman 
Pish 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Puqua 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
G^ss 
Qrover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Rarsha 
Hastings 
Hecklsr,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogao 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Rutchinsoa 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClosksy 
McCoUlster 


McDade 

McSwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  CalU. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mllford 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
CVBrlen 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Peyser 
PoBge 
Price,  Tax. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
SaUsbaok 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  va. 
Robison,  N.T. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
RoncaUo,  N.T. 
RouBselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Buppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Saiasln 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebtil 
Shoup 
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Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

i^ence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arts. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Bymms 
Ttlcott 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Aspln 

BadlUO 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brecklnrtdge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brown,  CalU. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Buike,  Mass. 

Biirllson,  Bdo. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

aay 

Collins,  ni. 

Oonyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

DanlelBon 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Pulton 


Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veyscy 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehxirst 

Wldnall 
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Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Quyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Blayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moll  Oban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 


Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Totmg,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Yoiing,  B.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
,  Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Bikes 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
StuddB 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Williams     . 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Sebellus 


Andrews,  V.O. 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Braseo 

Broyhfll,  N.O. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burton 
Camp 

C«rey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Crane 
bsvls,  SO. 
D»Tl8.  Wis. 
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Dellenbsck 
Devlne 
Fisher 
Foley 

Prelinghuysen 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

KluczynsW 

Kuykendall 

Litton 

McSpadden 

Mailllard 

Michel 


Mills 
Moss 
Nichols 
O-Nelll 
Powell,  Ohio 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Schroeder 

Bisk 

Stokes 

Sullivan 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENSMXNT  OFFXSXD  BT  MS.  LONO  OF 
J.OX7ZSIAI7A 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana: Pages  280,  281,  and  288,  strike  out  "7  - 
600"  and  Insert  "$6,000". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  period  that  I  was  out  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  for  a  number  of  years  under 
the  Keogh  plan.  Today  I  voted  against 
the  Reuss  amendment  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for 
some  increase  in  the  $2,500  that  is  tax 
deferrable,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
conscionable to  go  from  $2,500  to  treble 
that  amount,  which  is  $7,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  genOewoman  from  Mich- 
igan. I  thought  that  the  point  that  she 
made  with  respect  to  the  pensions  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  corporate  ex- 
ecutives was  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  that  I  sug- 
gest here  as  a  compromise  Is  $6,000  It 
more  than  doubles  the  amount  that  is 
presently  tax  deferrable.  I  think  that  it 
is  a  reasonable  compromise.  I  think  it  is 
a  more  than  reasonable  compromise  I 
am  stretching  the  limits  of  my  own  Imag- 
ination to  be  able  even  to  suggest  one 
this  large. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to  go 
again  over  the  rhetoric  we  have  been  over 
three  times  today  while  discussing  the 
other  amendments  that  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  request  con- 
sideration of  my  amendment  reducing 
the  amount  from  $7,500  to  $6,000.  Actu- 
ally, what  the  amendment  really  does  is 

^""^nT^  ^^L.^^^"""^^^   ^o""*    from 
$2,500  to  $6,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  consideration  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  Is  It 
not  true  that  under  his  amendment  an 
engineer  workhig  for  a  corporation  which 
has  no  quallfled  pension  plan,  under  this 
*,  c]!?"^**  ***  entitled  to  a  maximum  of 
$1 .500  a  year  of  tax  free  set  aside ;  where- 
as under  the  committee  proposal  a  self- 
employed  person,  a  self-employed  engi- 
neer would  be  entitled  to  $7,500?  All  the 
Sn°^.^"^  to  do  Is  reduce  that  to 
$6,000,  which  would  still  be  four  times 
as  much  as  the  similar  engineer  working 
for  a  corporation  gets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  is  exactly  what 
would  happen.  I  heard  the  colloquy  here 
all  afternoon,  and  I  have  listened  Intent- 
ly to  the  debate  because  I  wanted  to  offer 
this  amendment.  I  heard  about  the  smaU 
businessman,  the  average  man,  the  type 
of  people  that  built  America  and  their 
need  for  this  $7,500. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  a  person 
would  have  to  make  In  order  to  pet  maxi- 
mum participation  under  this  program? 


If  this  is  the  average  man  that  helped 
build  America,  he  did  not  come  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  he  did  not  come 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
because  he  would  have  to  make  $50,000  a 
year  to  reach  maximum  participation 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Clmirman.  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague.  I  think  he  is 
offering  a  very  fine  and  worthy  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  certainly  like  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  to  restrict  the  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions to  HJl.  10  plans  to  $6,000.  This 
Is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  the  com- 
mittee's proposed  300-percent  increase 
hi  tills  special  tax  program,  which  bene- 
fits relatively  few  members  of  our  society. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  passed  H.R.  10, 
sponsored  by  our  former  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Keogh.  This  act,  known  as  the 
Self -Employed  Retirement  Act  of  1962 
provided  that  every  self-employed  indi- 
vidual can  contribute  for  himself  each 
year  a  total  of  10  percent  of  his  "earned 
income"  for  that  year  or  $2,500,  which- 
ever is  less.  To  the  extent  of  this  limit 
the  contribution  is  deductible  by  him  in 
determhiing  adjusted  gross  Income.  His 
contribution  to  a  plan  must  be  out  of  his 
earned  income  derived  from  his  business. 

The  bill  before  us  today  increases  the 
maximum  aUowable  deductible  contribu- 
tion by  the  self-employed  to  15  percent 
of  earned  income  up  to  $7,500  a  year 

In  other  words,  at  least  part  of  the 
formula  has  been  increased  bv  300  per- 
cent. 

I  have  no  objection  to  recognizing  the 
impact  of  inflation  by  modifying  the 
Keogh  plan  to  adjust  it  to  the  cost  of 
living.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  this 
change  would  be  better  handled  in  the 
tax  reform  efforts  of  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee  than  hastily  incorporated  in 
the  pension  legislation.  These  prefer- 
ences, once  granted  in  the  pension  bill, 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  modify  in 
later  tax  reform  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  300-percent 
increase  is  excessive.  Since  1962,  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  about  50  percent 
Since  1962,  social  security  benefits  have 
been  increased  approximately  104  per- 
cent. Perhaps  self-emplovment  contri- 
butions should  go  up  as  much  as  social 
security  benefits— but  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  them  to  go  up  twice 
as  much  as  social  security  benefits 

The  Umlted  effect  of  the  Keogh  plan 
can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  45  percent  of 
the  plan's  benefits  go  to  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  setting  aside  $7,500  per  year, 
for  30  years  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  in- 
terest, would  accumulate,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  $592,500.  This  would  provide  a 
lifetime  annuity  of  $64,000  per  year  at 
the  retirement  age  of  65.  I  question 
whether  the  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  Tax  Code  can  justify 
this  type  of  tax  subsidy  for  such  a 
limited  number  of  persons. 

I  find  excessive  release  of  limited  tax 
revenues  to  this  group  of  citizens  incom- 
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prehenslble,  when  the  Congress  consist- 
ently refuses  to  provide  tax  refonn  and 
tax  relief  to  those  who  need  it  most.  P\)r 
about  an  hour  last  month,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  from  $750  to  $850. 
That  amendment  would  have  helped  cut 
the  impact  of  the  recession  by  increas- 
ing consimier  spending.  The  tax  savings 
from  the  provision  would  just  match  the 
rate  of  inflation  since  the  personal  ex- 
emption was  increased  in  1971.  That  type 
of  a  tax  break  makes  some  sense. 

The  provision  before  the  committee — 
to  triple  the  maximum  tax  deductible 
contribution  for  savings — makes  no 
sense.  It  does  not  stimulate  consumer 
purchasing  power — in  fact  It  could  have 
the  opposite  effect.  The  size  of  the  in- 
crease has  no  relation  to  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Supporters  of  the  Keogh  plan  have 
argued,  quite  rightly,  that  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  not  as  favorable  as  other 
pension  plans  for  corporate  executives. 
Many  corporate  executives  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  tax  law  provisions  that 
permit  enormous  retirement  tax  deduc- 
tions. As  a  result,  many  professionals — 
doctors,  accountants,  lawyers — have  been 
leaving  the  Keogh  plan  and  Incorporating 
to  take  advantage  of  the  better  provisions 
available  to  people  in  corporations. 

But  an  overly  generous  tax  provision 
for  corporate  executives  does  not  justify 
excessive  increase  in  the  Keogh  plan: 
that  argimient  is  the  double  pickpocket 
argument — the  argument  that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right.  I  would  hope  that 
during  the  tax  reform  hearings  we  could 
deal  with  questions  of  corporate  retire- 
ment and  special  treatment  for  execu- 
tives of  closely  held  corporations.  We 
should  seek  to  close  that  corporate  tax 
loophole  rather  than  expand  it  to  new 
areas. 

Again,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment limiting  the  increase  in  Keogh  con- 
tributions to  $6,000. 

WHO  BENERTS  FROM  NET  EXCLUSION  OF  PENSION  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS IN  PLANS  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED  (KEOGH 
PUNS) 

[Calendar  yiar  1971] 
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Adjusted  grost 
Inco ma  class 


Estimated 

Number  of        distri- 

returns        bution 

per  income  (in 

class     millions) 


Tax 

savings  in 

dollars 

per  return 


0tDj3,0OO 18,063.181 

UOOO  to  $5,000 10,238,897 

J5,000  to  J7.000 9,410,802 

$7,000  to  $10,000 12.901,228 

$10,000  to  $15,000 14,104,611 

$15,000  to  $20,000 5,541,J47 

$20,000  to  $50.000 3.596.348 

$50,000  to  $100,000 351,669 

$100,000  to  up 77.899 


I 
13 
22 
18 
96 
71 
13 


$0.68 

1.06 

1.01 

1.56 

3.25 

26.69 

201.88 

166.88 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Very  reluctant  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  issue  was  very  carefully  gone  Into 
by  the  committee. 

A  lawyer  working  for  a  corporation 
could  get  $25,000  set  aside,  depending  of 
course  upon  his  salary  and  upon  the  cor- 
porate plan.  A  lawyer  or  an  engineer 
■working  for  himself,  we  say,  should  get 


$7,500.  This  does  not  take  away  the  in- 
centive to  go  to  work  for  a  corporation, 
because  he  could  get  much  more  as  a  cor- 
porate executive  in  retirement,  but  at 
least  it  does  give  him  some  incentive  to 
remain  self-employed  if  that  is  his  de- 
sire. 

In  terms  of  revenue  loss,  the  difference 
between  $6,000  and  $7,500  is  $5  million 
in  revenue.  There  is  only  $5  million  of 
cost  involved.  The  oommlttee  went  into 
the  cost  of  the  committee  provision  and 
alternatives  very  carefully. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  committee  position  is  com- 
pletely sound.  The  figure  of  $7,500  Is  a 
sound  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee and  stay  with  that  figure. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  merely  state  that  I  support  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
If  we  limit  self-employed  contributions 
to  $6,000,  it  will  represent  less  than  25 
percent  of  what  we  allowed  for  employee 
plans,  which  is  $25,000  a  year  in  the  case 
of  defined  contribution  plans. 

It  seems  to  me  the  self-employed  who 
have  the  same  capacity  and  needs  as  sal- 
aried employees  should  be  allowed  at 
least  25  percent  to  80  percent  of  what 
they  are  allowed. 

We  have  heard  the  other  argiunents 
previously  from  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  reiterate  these  arguments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $7,500  is  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  I  urge  the  Members  should 
stay  with  that  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

RECORDEO   VOTE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tsiken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  63,  noes  323, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  44  as 
follows : 


Abzng 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aspln 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Breaux 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Idaos. 
Cblsbolm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Dell  urns 
Dtggs 
Bckhardt 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Amutrong 


(Roll  No.  55] 

AYES — 63 

Edwards,  callf. 

EUberg 

Flowers 

Praser 

Green,  Pa. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Holtzman 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

RsMtenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McPall 

Madden 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

NOE&— 823 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

BafalU 

Bauman 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Biaggl 


Passman 

Pickle 

Quie 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Studda 
Tleman 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 


Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 


Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  CaUf. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurUson,  ISo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
F^dley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Puqna 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
OrUnths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hibert 

Heckler. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ali. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Lett 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColilster 

McCormack 
McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonaltf 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  NX3. 

Mathlas,  (}alif. 

Matbls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Majme 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moalier 
Murphy,  a. 
Murphy,  K.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcher 
Kedzl 
03rlen 
CHara 
Parris 
Fatman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex 
Pritchard 


Quillen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va, 

RobUon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaon. 

Charles,  T«x. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  8.0. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
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NOT  VOTING— 44 


Foley 

Nichols 

Prelinghuysen 

Obey 

Gray 

O'NeUl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Owens 

Hanna 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Kuykendall 

Rose 

Leggett 

Rostenkowskl 

Litton 

Schroeder 

McSpadden 

Slsk 

Mallllard 

Stokes 

Michel 

Sullivan 

MUls 

Wyatt 

Moss 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Baker 

Brasco 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burton 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

Crane 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Devlne 

Flsber 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  CmSHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  pension  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  those  amendments. 
Once  one  begins  to  study  the  pension  Is- 
sue it  is  very  clear  that  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  further  reform  for  as  the  situa- 
tion stands  now  those  with  the  greatest 
need  for  pension  protection  and  bene- 
fits are  the  least  likely  to  receive  it. 

If  you  are  low  paid,  female,  a  minority, 
or  a  part-time  worker  the  chances  of 
ever  getting  a  pension  are  very  poor.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  well-paid, 
white,  male  professional,  you  have  a 
pretty  good  chance  of  receiving  a  decent 
pension. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  HEW  and  the  Treasury  and 
printed  in  the  publication  entitled 
"Coverage  and  Vesting  of  Pull-time  Em- 
ployees Under  Private  Retirement  Plans: 
Findings  Prom  the  Apri:  1972  Survey" 
done  on  the  23  million  workers  covered 
by  our  private  i)ension  plans:  Here  are 
some  verbatim  quotes  of  the  survey: 

The  proportion  of  men  covered  by  a  private 
pension  or  deferred  profit-sharing  plan  was 
45%  greater  than  that  for  women  and  the 
rate  for  whites  was- almost  26%  greater  than 
that  for  persons  of  all  other  races. 

Coverage  rates  rose  sharply  with  earnings. 
Although  only  a  fourth  of  the  men  earning 
less  than  $5,000  a  year  were  covered,  about 
%ths  of  those  earning  more  had  coverage. 

Vesting  rates  varied  little  by  Industry. 
Occupational  dUTerencea  were  greater,  how- 
ever: professional  and  technical  workers, 
managers,  officers  and  craftsmen  had  the 
highest  vesting  rates. 

Only  30%  of  the  workers  under  25  and  40% 
of  the  workers  over  60  were  covered  vs.  about 
',4  of  those  aged  25-59  who  were  covered. 

Men  were  more  likely  to  be  covered  than 
women  (52%  and  36%  respectively),  and 
whites  were  more  apt  to  be  covered  than 
were  persons  of  all  other  races  (48%  and  39% 
respectively.) 

Most  of  the  difference  between  the  cover- 
age rates  stems  from  factors  not  associated 
with  either  age  or  tenure.  Men  have  much 
higher  coverage  rates — usually  by  at  least 
10% — than  women  of  the  same  age  and  the 
same  length  of  service. 

Those  are  pretty  grim  statistics  and 
they  bear  out  the  old  adage,  "Them  what 
bas  gets."  What  it  means  Is  you  may  work 
for  years  and  may  contribute  to  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  years  and  still  never  qualify 
for  a  pension. 

Tte  statistics  for  widows  are  even 
more  cruel,  only  2  percent  are  currently 
receiving  survivors  benefits.  Because  the 
vast  majority  of  the  elderty  are  women — 


11.6  million  elderly  women  versus  8.4 
elderly  men— and  because  most  elderly 
women — two-thirds  are  widows.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  special  obligation  to  see 
that  they  are  treated  fairly  and  decently. 
Fortunately  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Wll  provide  for  mandated  sur- 
vivors benefits.  A  participant  may  still 
opt  out  of  the  survivors  benefit  plan  if 
they  choose,  but  tiie  legislation  is  much 
stronger  now  that  it  provides  for  opting 
out  rather  than  opting  into  the  sur- 
vivors benefit  program. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  pension 
plans,  in  the  past  many  participants 
were  not  even  aware  that  their  survivors 
were  not  covered  and  that  they  had  to 
specifically  request  such  coverage  for 
their  families.  According  to  a  question- 
naire done  on  the  Senate  side,  68  per- 
cent of  the  plans  responding  indicated 
that  they  currently  have  an  optional 
form  of  survivors  benefit  which  needed 
positive  selection. 

One  improvement  that  would  be  help- 
ful in  the  survivors  benefit  section  would 
be  a  requirement  that  both  the  partic- 
ipant and  the  survivor  would  have  to  ap- 
prove opting  out  of  the  survivors  benefit 
provision.  Widows  and  widowers  would 
thus  be  assured  of  knovnng  their  finan- 
cial status  if  their  spouse  should  die  be- 
fore they  do. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  version  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  should  be  struck.  I  refer 
to  the  provision  which  requires  that  the 
participant  and  his  or  her  spouse  must 
have  been  married  throughout  the  5-year 
period  ending  on  the  annuity  starting 
date  or  the  date  of  death  of  the  partici- 
pant. When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  vrtiy 
this  requirement  was  included  in  the  bill 
it  was  indicated  that  It  was  to  protect 
the  pension  fimd  from  being  drained  by 
survivors  who  marry  participants  much 
older  themselves.  It  was  alleged  that  this 
was  a  problem  with  the  survivors  of  black 
lung  patients. 

This  may  happen  on  occasion,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  incidence  of  May- 
December  weddings  Is  really  any  of  our 
business.  It  is  a  bit  of  an  insult  to  an 
older  citizen  to  suggest  that  we  have  any 
business  placing  restrictions  upon  whom 
and  when  they  should  marry. 

While  it  might  be  Interesting  to  take 
this  issue  to  court  and  see  what  kind  of 
opinion  Justice  Douglas  might  write  I 
would  suggest  that  the  section  be  deleted 
before  it  has  to  be  taken  to  court.  For 
those  who  want  statistics  I  secured  the 
following  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
According  to  the  1970  census  for  those 
persons  who  marry  between  the  ages  of 
50  and  70  the  average  difference  in  age 
Is  6  years. 

In  instances  where  It  is  the  first  mar- 
riage of  both  spouses.  In  2  percent  of  the 
marriages  the  bride  Is  20  years  or 
younger  than  the  groom. 

In  Instances  where  it  Is  the  first  mar- 
riage of  the  bride  and  the  remarriage 
of  the  groom,  5.2  percent  of  the  brides 
are  20  years  or  yoimger. 

In  instances  where  it  Is  the  second 
marriage  for  both  in  only  3.2  percent  of 


the  cases  is  there  an  age  difference  of 
20  years  or  more. 

And  in  instances  where  it  is  the  first 
marriage  of  the  groom  and  remarriage 
for  the  bride  in  0.4  percent  of  the  cases 
the  groom  is  20  years  younger. 

In  simimary,  the  incidence  of  May-De- 
cember marriages  Is  not  large  at  all.  A 
requirement  that  the  participant  and 
spouse  be  married  for  the  5  years  be- 
fore retirement  or  death  is  totally  im- 
warranted.  It  Is  an  Insulting  restriction 
upon  our  senior  citizens  and  could  work 
a  real  hardship  on  older  "newlyweds." 

Part-time  workers  are  also  seriously 
neglected  imder  the  legislation  before  us. 
This  is  particularly  critical  because  so 
many  people,  especially  women  and  mi- 
norities, are  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  majority  of  these  people  work  part 
time — not  because  they  want  to — but  be- 
cause they  must.  They  have  no  choice. 
Part  time  or  seasonal  work  is  the  only 
employment  available. 

TABLE    34.-PERS0NS    WHO    WORKED    DURING    1971.    BY 
FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  JOB  STATUS 


Ml 

n 

Women 

Work  experience 

Negro 

and 

other 

races 

White 

Negro 

and 

other 

races 

White 

Total,     all     workers 

(thousands) 

Perce  itL. 

Year  round,  full  time 

Part  year,  full  time 

27  to  49  weeks 

5,620 
100.0 
59.2 
26.4 
15.4 
11.0 
14.4 

50,393 
100.0 
66.8 
20.6 
12.0 
8.6 
12.6 

4.766 
100. 0 
42.4 
28.8 
13.3 
15.5 
28.8 

34.248 

100.0 

41.7 

25.8 

12  0 

Ito26  weeks 

14  0 

Part  time 

32.4 

Source:  U.S.  Department ot  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistict. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above  chart 
in  1971  only  about  three-fifths  of  all  mi- 
nority men  worked  full-time  year  round 
as  compared  with  two-thirds  of  the 
white  men. 

Even  fewer  of  the  working  women 
worked  full  time,  year  round:  The  per- 
centage of  both  white  and  nonwhite  fe- 
males working  year-round  full  time  was 
42.4  percent  versus  66.8  percent  for  white 
males. 

The  definitions  of  part-time  and  part- 
year  work  utilized  in  the  chart  are  not 
the  same  as  those  set  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  The  chart  defines  part- 
year  work  as  6  months  or  less  and  part- 
time  work  as  34  hours  a  week  or  less,  as 
compared  to  5  months  and  20  hours  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  does  not  break  down 
part-time  work  into  a  20-hour-a-week 
category,  only  an  approximation  was 
able  to  be  foimd  for  the  number  of 
workers  with  that  work  pattern. 

The  closest  figures  to  be  foimd  were 
the  following: 

PERCENTAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  WHO  AVERAGED 
1  TO  14  HRS.  PER  WEEK  ON  THEIR  JOB  IN  1972 


Percent 


Number 


Whits: 

Males ,  3.6 

Females 9.1 

Nonwhits: 

Males 4.4 

Females 8.1 


1,583.000 
2,315,000 

200.000 
284,000 
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PERCENTAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  WHO  AVERAGED 
1  TO  29  MRS.  A  WEEK  ON  THEIR  JOB  IN  1972 


Pare«rrt 


Numbar 


White: 
Mal«(. 


Nonwkili: 
MalM... 
Ftfflalas. 


10.8 
26.2 

13.4 
219 


4,700.000 
6.689,000 

616,000 
83a  000 


TJstag  these  flerures  to  approximate  the 
nxunber  of  workers  who  averaged  1  to  20 
hoiirs  per  week,  we  can  approximate  the 
number  of  workers  who  can  be  excluded 
from  pension  plans  according  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code's  definition  of  part- 
time  and  part-year  employees:  About  19 
percent  of  the  non-white  male  workers 
and  15.2  percent  of  the  white  male  work- 
ers, compared  to  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  both  white  and  nonwhlte  female 
workers. 

Retail  workers  are  typical  of  the  work- 
ers who  are  hard  hit  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate part-time  protection. 

For  example,  1.5  million  women  are 
employed  as  sides  clerks  In  the  retail 
trade— versus  827.000  men— but  even 
of  the  women  who  are  working  full-time 
only  one-fourth  were  covered  by  a  pri- 
vate pension  plan. 

Another  section  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  which  I  believe  Is  highly  dis- 
criminatory is  the  provision  which  re- 
quires that  no  vesting  can  take  place  be- 
fore the  age  of  25.  It  works  a  special  hard- 
ship upon  young  people  and  working 
women  in  general. 

Let  me  discuss  the  latter  first.  The 
highest  number  of  working  women  are 
in  the  labor  force  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  24.  According  to  the  1970  census 
there  are  some  4,682.580  workers  in  this 
category.  Most  women,  80  percent,  have 
their  first  child  before  the  age  of  25.  They 
then  leave  the  labor  market  and  return 
to  work  after  their  children  are  fully 
grown  or,  as  is  the  case  with  Increasing 


numbers,    when    their    children    reach 
school  age. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which  at  first  glance  would 
seem  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  working 
women.  It  is  proposed  that  if  an  employee 
has  worked  for  4  years  they  can  leave 
work  for  a  period  of  up  to  6  years  and 
then  if  they  return  to  the  same  job  they 
win  still  be  able  to  count  those  first  4 
years  as  credit  towards  full  vesting. 

Unfortunately,  because  most  women 
have  their  first  child  before  the  age  of 
25  and  no  credit  for  work  before  the  age 
of  25  is  allowed,  the  majority  of  our 
working  women  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
ceive any  advantage  of  the  6-year  break 
in  service  proposed  in  today's  bill. 

The  no  vesting  before  25  years  is  also 
highly  discriminatory  toward  blue  col- 
lar youth.  A  college  student,  particularly 
one  who  takes  any  graduate  work  will  not 
be  aflfected  by  the  25 -year  nole  because 
they  enter  the  labor  market  at  a  later 
age  but  blue  collar  youth  start  work  at 
18.  They  work  7  years  before  they  can 
begin  to  accumulate  vesting  time.  The 
25-year  provision  is  justified  by  the  alle- 
gation that  the  youth  labor  market  is 
very  mobile  and  that  young  workers 
change  jobs  so  frequently  that  it  would 
be  expensive  and  difficult  to  maintain 
the  necessary  employment  records.  While 
it  is  true  that  youth  change  jobs  more 
frequently  than  the  population  as  a 
whole  it  is  not  as  frequently  as  one  might 
suppose.  The  Library  of  Congress  reports 
the  following  statistics  from  Special  La- 
bor Force  Report  No.  35  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  statistics 
are  from  1961  but  that  apparently  was 
the  latest  date  that  these  figures  were 
prepared  in  this  manner:  23.5  percent  of 
all  men  aged  18  and  19  changed  jobs- 
24.8  percent  of  all  men  aged  20  to  24 
years  changed  jobs:  22.2  percent  of  all 
women  aged  18  and  19  changed  jobs; 
and  16.3  percent  of  all  women  aged  20  to 
24  years  changed  Jobs. 
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These  figures  compare  with  the  fol. 
lowing  labor  mobility  figures  for  the  to- 
tal  work  force:  11.0  percent  of  all  men 
over  the  age  of  14  changed  Jobs;  and  86 
percent  of  all  working  women  over  ttit 
age  of  14  changed  Jobs. 

As  you  can  see,  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  male  workers  imder  25 
and  one-fifth  of  the  female  workers  un- 
der  25  do  change  jobs  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority  of  these  young  workers  do  not 
Further,  when  one  compares  the  mobility 
of  young  workers  with  the  11 -percent 
mobility  of  the  total  male  work  force  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  being  unreasonably 
discriminatory  toward  our  young  work- 
ers. I  might  note  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  National  Student  Lobby 
said  that  this  provision  "presumes  that 
young  people  care  little  about  pensions 
You  must  reali2«,  however,  that  thou- 
sands of  their  dollars  are  jeopardized 
which  is  rightfully  theirs  upon  retire- 
ment."  As  the  young  people  in  the  streets 
put  it,  "This  is  a  rlp-oflf." 

As  you  can  see  many  aspects  of  the  ex- 
isting pension  legislation  and  the  pro- 
posed pension  reform  legislation  work  a 
great  hardship  on  the  poor,  women,  and 
minorities.  The  discrimination  against 
women  is  particularly  distresshig  because 
of  the  Increase  In  female  headed  house- 
holds. There  has  been  a  15-percent  In- 
crease  in  female  hecKled  households  since 
1959.  This  is  partioularly  true  with  re- 
gard to  minorities:  35  percent  of  all 
black  families  are  headed  by  women  and 
64  percent  of  all  poor  black  families  are 
headed  by  women — 1970  census. 

But  the  average  American  family  is  af- 
fected as  well.  What  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  either  this  administration  or 
this  Congress  is  that  women  work  not  to 
make  pin  money  or  to  buy  luxuries  but 
out  of  severe  need.  Take  a  look  at  the 
following  chart  from  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


All  womtn 


Women  of  minority  races 


Marital  status 


Percent 
Nambar   distribution 


Number 


Percent 
distribution 


Total 32.939,000 


100.0      4,176,000 


SInfIa -J  A-i-j  Afv) 

Marriwl  Oiusbarut  prasanO '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Vi.  m,  000 


100.0 


22.7 
58.5 


920,000 
1.991.000 


Husband's  1971  incoma: 

"£"O.0«Jii- 1,925,000 

13.000  to  |4.9n 2,194,000 


22.0 

47.7 


5.8 
6.7 


281,  000 
394,000 


6.7 
9.4 


All  woman 


MariUl  sUtus 


Paitent 
Numbar   distribution 


Woman  o(  minority  ncas 

Pafcaat 

Number     distributioD 


$5,000  to  {6.999. 
J7,000  and  over. 


2,926,000 
12, 204, 000 


8.9 
87.1 


406,000 
910, 000 


9.7 

as 


Otlier  ma ritel  status 

Married  (tiusbend  absent) 

Widowad 

Divorced 


6,213,000 


18.9      1,265,000 


3a3 


1, 500, 000 
2,  570,  000 
2, 143, 000 


4.6 
7.8 
6.5 


538,000 
412, 000 
315,000 


12.9 
9.9 

7.5 


The  7.5  minion  single  women  who  ac- 
count for  22.7  percent  of  all  working 
women  are  obviously  working  out  of  ne- 
cessity so  are  the  6.2  million  women  who 
are  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced.  They 
account  for  another  18.9  percent  of  the 
female  work  force.  Finally,  and  most  teU- 
Ingly,  there  are  the  4.1  million  married 
women  who  are  working  because  their 
husbands  earn  less  than  $7,000— equal 
to  another  21.4  percent.  They  work  be- 
cause one  paycheck  Is  not  enough  to 
mipport  the  family.  Their  earnings  help 
buy  food,  clothing,  and  shelter— the 
necessities  of  life. 

When  we  add  these  three  groups  to- 
Bether.  it  Is  clear  that  63.5  percent  of 


all  working  women  are  working  because 
of  dire  need.  Their  need  becomes  even 
more  compelling  when  they  become  too 
old  to  work.  For  the  incomes  of  our  el- 
derly women  are  among  the  lowest  of  aU 
groups  in  the  entire  population.  The 
median  income  of  a  72-year-old  woman 
in  this  country  is  $1,489.  That  is  a  bitter 
testimonial  to  how  we  treat  our  elderly 
women. 

One  of  the  problems  elderly  women 
race,  both  working  women  and  recipients 
of  survivors  beneflts  is  that  separate 
actuarial  tables  are  used  when  comput- 
ing pension  benefits  women  receive  lower 
beneflts  than  men. 

This  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that 


the  female  population  lives  longer  than 
their  male  counterparts.  WlUle  this  is 
true  for  the  two  groups  as  a  whole  there 
is  evidence  that  working  women  are  dy- 
ing at  younger  ages  just  sis  male  workers 
do.  However,  from  phone  caUs  placed  to 
Metropolitan  Life,  Prudential,  the  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries,  and  from  inquiries 
made  by  the  Congressional  Reference 
Service  we  find  that  ^though  there  are 
separate  actuarial  tables  for  men  and 
women  and  tables  for  working  men  there 
are  very  few  tables  on  the  mortaUty 
rates  of  working  women.  Even  in  in- 
stances where  jseparate  tables  for  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  are  kept 
and  are  used  as  the  basis  for  separate 
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computations  the  EEOC  has  nded  that 
this  practice  is  inherently  discrimina- 
tory. 

For  example,  the  EEOC  ruled  against 
XIAA-CLEP — Teachers  Insurance  Annu- 
ity Association-College  Retirement  Equi- 
ties Fund.  TIAA  did  indeed  keep  separate 
tables  for  working  men  and  working 
women  and  found  that  the  projected 
average  lifetime  for  men  was  82  years 
and  for  their  women  was  86  years.  They 
then  made  separate  projections  of  bene- 
flts on  the  basis  of  these  flgiires.  EEOC 
ruled  against  them  however  because  they 
found  that  75  percent  of  the  women 
workers  were  dj^lng  before  the  age  of  86, 
the  average  date  of  mortality.  What  was 
happening  was  that  a  few  women  were 
very  long  lived  and  they  were  dragging 
the  average  lifetime  expectancy  rate  of 
the  group  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
majority  of  the  group  actually  experi- 
enced. 

It  is  clear  that  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
inappropriate  actuarial  tables,  discrimi- 
natory age  and  vesting  requirements  and 
the  like  that  women  are  being  treated 
shabbily.  In  view  of  this,  I  believe  the 
inclusion  of  a  sex  discrimination  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  legis- 
lation I  believe  we  shall  have  to  continue 
to  make  "Improvements"  in  the  pension 
legislation  in  the  years  to  come  but  I 
hope  that  some  Improvements  can  be 
made  before  we  send  this  legislation  to 
the  President  to  be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
detding  with  a  subject  as  complex  8is  pen- 
sion reform  which  affects  so  many  areas 
of  the  law,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  legis- 
lation will  be  complex  and  cause  some 
new  problems  as  It  attempts  to  solve 
the  old  ones. 

However,  I  feel  that  several  provisions 
of  H  Jl.  12855,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's portion  of  this  legislation,  are 
especially  significant  and  represent  con- 
siderable improvement  over  existing  law 
and  the  pension  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  September. 

Present  law  places  no  specific  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  deductible  retire- 
ment plan  contributions  for  corporate 
employees,  limits  deductible  contribu- 
tions for  self-employed  workers  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  or  $2,500  a  year, 
and  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  workers 
not  covered  by  smy  type  of  qualified 
pension  plan. 

Tha  proposal  to  raise  the  deductible 
contribution  for  self-employed  workers 
to  $7,500  a  year  or  15  percent  of  Income 
Is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Ihe  provisions  to  encoinrage  establish- 
ment of  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
should  help  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
working  force  who  do  not  now  qualify  for 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  help 
themselves  plan  for  a  more  secure  re- 
ttranent. 

The  $75,000  annual  limitation  for  de- 
fined benefit  plans  will  adequately  pro- 
tect against  Crovemment  revenue  loss 
caused  by  deductible  corporate  contribu- 
tions for  top  executives.  At  the  same 
time.  It  should  not  discourage  continua- 
tion of  the  sound  existing  plans  which 
snch  corporations   as   Sears,   and   the 


J.  C.  Penney  Co.  have  established  for 
employees  at  all  levels. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House  represents  many  hours  of 
tes^ony  and  deliberation  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
best  features  of  both  committee's  pro- 
posals can  be  retained  and  that  pension 
protection  for  millions  of  Americans  will 
be  extended. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  considers  H.R.  2,  the  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act — possibly  the  most 
important  single  piece  of  legislation  to 
assist  the  American  worker  in  nearly  40 
years. 

Passage  of  the  Employee  Benefit  Se- 
curity Act  will  improve  pension  coverage 
for  employees  in  the  private  section  and 
will  help  secure  long  awaited  justice  for 
the  American  wage  earner. 

The  product  of  years  of  effort,  the  bill 
represents  a  major  triumph  for  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  .  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  pension  re- 
form legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  two  bills  will  be  offered 
as  substitutes  to  H.R.  2.  As  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
will  concentrate  my  remarks  on  the  mer- 
its of  H.R.  12906,  which  encompasses  the 
basic  language  and  scope  of  the  original 
H.R.  2.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  12906  will 
help  protect  the  pension  of  the  average 
worker  who  expects  and  deserves  the 
promised  pension  that  thousands  have 
been  denied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inadequacies  of 
many  existing  pension  plans  and  the 
abuses  associated  with  their  administra- 
tion have  been  amply  documented  and 
publicized  over  the  years.  I  am  certain 
that  nearly  every  Member  can  point  to 
letters  documenting  the  need  for  Im- 
provements in  the  present  private  pen- 
sion plan  structure. 

More  than  30  million  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  plans  with  assets 
totaling  over  $150  billion.  These  workers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  upon  retire- 
ment they  will  receive  certain  pension 
benefits.  In  fact,  the  collection  of  a  pen- 
sion may  depend  on  luck  as  much  as  on 
length  of  service.  In  too  many  cases, 
mergers,  forced  early  retirement,  plant 
shutdowns,  plan  mismanagement,  and 
other  difflculties  lead  to  either  no  pen- 
sion at  all  or  to  a  partial  payoff  on  the 
money  invested  by  the  worker  in  the  pen- 
sion fund. 

Offered  as  a  substitute  to  tltie  I,  H.R. 
12906  will  help  eliminate  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  establish  a  minimum 
level  of  pension  plan  responsibility.  The 
bill  achieves  these  results  through 
minimum  vesting,  fimdlng,  and  fidu- 
ciary standards  and  the  establishment 
of  a  reinsurance  program. 

In  our  mobile  society,  workers  no 
longer  remain  in  the  same  town  or  work 
for  the  same  employer  for  their  entire 
adult  lives.  However,  imder  many  exist- 
ing pension  plans,  workers  lose  their  ac- 
cumulated pension  benefits  if  they  leave 
before  reaching  retirement  age.  By  re- 


quiring a  minimum  standard  of  vesting, 
the  bill  insures  the  rights  of  employees 
to  share  in  the  company's  pension  fund 
even  if  the  employees  leave  the  company 
before  retirement  age  or  have  their  em- 
ployment terminated. 

The  bill  allows  pension  plans  to 
choose  one  of  three  vesting  schedules 
and  retains  the  flexibility  contained  in 
many  existing  plans  for  allowing  the 
payment  of  pension  beneflts  prior  to  age 
65.  This  section  would  rectify  the  all  too 
common  complaint  expressed  by  work- 
ers who  have  contributed  15  or  20  years 
to  a  pension  fimd  and  then  discover 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  pension 
benefits. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  admin- 
istrators of  pension  plans  to  provide 
participants  with  detailed  Information 
on  the  particulars  of  the  plan  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  plan.  In  this 
way,  workers  will  know  exactly  what 
they  can  expect  from  the  pension  plan 
and  will  have  firm  indication  of  the 
financial  stability  of  the  plan  itself. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  an  employer  to 
make  payments  toward  the  principal  of 
the  unfunded  accrued  liabilities  of  a 
pension  plan  to  insiure  the  coverage  of 
current  obligations  on  the  plan.  No  mat- 
ter how  lucrative  a  pension  plan  appears 
on  paper,  its  promises  are  worthless 
without  sufficient  capital. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  in- 
sure unfunded  vested  liabilities.  Inclu- 
sion of  this  provision  In  pension  reform 
legislation  is  crucisd.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  pension  plans  have  been  termi- 
nated without  completing  their  respon.- 
sibilities  to  their  beneficitiries.  Plan 
termination  insurance  protects  pension 
credits  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
upon  termination  of  the  pension  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  some  reserva- 
tions to  specific  sections  of  the  compro- 
mise proposal  being  offered,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity for  protecting  private  pen- 
sion plans.  These  plans  have  been  a  god- 
send to  thousands  of  workers  who  other- 
wise might  be  struggling  near  or  below 
the  poverty  line  during  their  retirement 
years. 

I  will  support  the  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Employee  Benefits  Secu- 
rity Act.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
protect  the  pension  benefits  of  the  mil- 
Uons  of  working  American  men  and  wo- 
men. It  is  the  product  of  lengthy  and 
painstaking  deliberations  of  both  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  on  which 
I  serve  £uid  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  In- 
sure that  the  pension  system  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  a  good  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  works.  The  legislation  attemp>t8 
to  correct  the  weaknesses  In  the  present 
system,  and  assure  that,  when  workers 
are  promised  pension  benefits,  they  do 
not  suffer  a  loss  of  those  benefits  merely 
because  the  plan  provides  for  no  vesting 
protection,  has  been  Inadequately  funded 
or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has  been 
terminated. 
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The  legislation  before  ns  today  would 
provide  these  assurances  and  would  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  growth  of  private 
pension  plans  as  well.  The  Employee 
Benefits  Security  Act  provides  for  Fed- 
eral standards  of  fiduciary  re^x)nslblllty. 
for  minimum  standards  of  vesting  and 
funding  and  for  plan  termination  In- 
surance. By  enacting  these  standards 
Into  law,  CcKigress  will  be  greatly  Im- 
proving the  probability  that  the  millions 
of  workers  presently  covered  by  private 
pension  plans  will,  in  fact,  receive  a  pen- 
sion when  they  retire. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  tighter 
reporting  and  disclosure  requirement  for 
pension  plans,  as  well  as  providing  for 
standards  of  conduct  for  fiduciaries  exer- 
cising power  or  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  pension  funds.  It  also  requires 
that  the  administrator  of  a  plan  must 
provide  each  participant  or  beneficiary 
with  a  written  description  of  the  plan  in 
language  that  an  average  and  reasonable 
worker  can  be  expected  to  understand 
intelligently,  as  well  as  with  a  summary 
of  the  annual  financial  report  which  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Tlie 
plan  description  must  include  a  schedule 
of  benefits,  eligibility  and  vesting  provi- 
sions, claim  procedures  and  remedies, 
basis  of  financing,  and  other  plan  provi- 
sions affecting  employees'  rights. 

The  vesting  requirement  provision  of 
the  bill  provides  for  three  alternative 
formulas.  One  of  the  following  rules 
would  meet  the  minlmimi  requirements 
provided  for  under  this  legislation:  The 
10-year  service  rule  which  would  guar- 
antee 100-percent  vesting  after  10  years 
of  covered  service,  but  under  which  no 
vesting  would  occur  prior  to  a  full  10 
years  of  service;  the  grisuled  15-year  serv- 
ice rule  which  provides  for  25-percent 
vesting  after  5  years  of  covered  service, 
increasing  by  5  percent  for  each  of  the 
next  5  years,  and  10  percent  for  the  sub- 
sequent 5  years  until  100-percent  vesting 
is  achieved  at  the  end  of  the  15th  year; 
or  the  "rule  of  45,"  under  which  50-per- 
cent vesting  would  occur  when  age  plus 
the  number  of  years  of  covered  service 
equals  45.  Vesting  under  the  rule  would 
increase  by  10  percent  each  subsequent 
year  until  the  100-percent  figure  Is 
reached. 

The  blU  also  provides  for  assurances 
that  the  pension  plan  will  be  adequately 
fimded.  This  protection  is  guaranteed  by 
the  provision  which  requires  an  em- 
ployer to  make  pajrments  toward  the 
principal  of  unfunded  accrued  liabilities. 
A  liability  Is  what  Is  incurred  when  the 
employer  grants  pension  credits  to  em- 
ployees for  past  service,  and  an  unfunded 
liability  Is  what  exists  when  assets  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  liabilities  over 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant provlalons  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  is  that  part  of  the  bm 
which  provides  for  plan  termination  in- 
surance. This  provision  is  designed  to 
protect  workers  who  have  been  paying 
into  pension  plans  for  years,  only  to  learn 
that  prior  to  their  retirement,  the  plans, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  termi- 
nated. This  provision  would  establish  a 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Conx>ratlon 
which  would  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  and  a  board  of  directors 
which  would  be  comprised  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  two  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Labor  Department.  Plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  insure  unfunded  vested  lisibU- 
ities  incurred  prior  to  &s  well  as  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  into 
law. 

The  legislation  would  also  include  sm 
enforcement  provision  providing  for 
criminal  penalties  of  5  years  imprison- 
ment and  $10,000  fine  for  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  act  by  individuals,  and  up  to 
a  $200,000  fine  for  a  willful  violation  of 
the  act  by  a  corporation. 

The  legislation  would  also  require  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
maintain  records  of  retirement  plans  in 
which  former  employees  who  have  not 
yet  retired  have  acquired  vested  bene- 
fits. The  Social  Security  Administration 
under  this  provision  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  provide  this  information  to 
plsui  participants  and  beneficiaries  on  re- 
quest and  also  upon  their  application  for 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  overstate  the 
importance  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation 
into  law.  Ever  since  I  first  cosponsored 
pension  protection  legislation  over  6 
years  ago,  my  office  has  been  deluged  with 
mail  from  my  constituents  demanding 
that  the  Congress  provide  the  American 
working  men  and  women  with  protection 
for  their  private  pension  plans.  Over  the 
P€ist  years,  the  committee  has  traveled 
to  my  own  State  of  Michigan  and  con- 
ducted hearings  in  which  we  have  been 
confronted  by  the  distressing  tales  of 
workers  who  have  suffered  great  damage 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
pension  protection  laws.  The  committee 
has  heard  from  witnesses  who  have  de- 
scribed situations  resulting  in  lost  and 
reduced  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  major  employers  in  the 
Detroit  area  such  as  the  Glarwood  Divi- 
sion of  Sargent  Industries,  of  Packard 
Motors,  and  Essex  Wire. 

The  committee  wae  told  of  the  situa- 
tion which  resulted  la  1960  when  a  major 
Detroit  newspaper  shut  down  and  paid  to 
its  over  400  employees  lump-sum  pension 
benefits  of  approximately  $160.  We  heard 
from  steelworkers  who  lost  jobs  as  well 
as  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
shutdown  of  the  Mahon  Industrial  Divi- 
sion and  the  Taylor  Cement  Co.,  and  we 
heard  the  testimony  of  one  individual 
who  received,  after  29  Icmg  years  of  serv- 
ice, a  lump-sum  payment  of  $1,800  when 
the  Garwood  plant  closed  down  in  my 
own  district  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  were  all  stories 
which  were  related  to  the  committee 
when  it  traveled  to  Michigan.  Similar 
stories  can  be  and  have  been  heard  in 
virtually  every  State  and  every  congres- 
sional district  in  this  coimtry.  The  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  need  for  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is  in- 
surmountable. Virtually  every  major  la- 
bor organization,  including  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
and  the  AFL-CIO,  ha«  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  considered  now  for  sev- 
eral years  by  the  Congress  and  the  bill 
before  us  today  has  been  the  result  of 


many  long  hours  of  work  and  negotla- 
tion  by  the  distinguished  Members  <rf 
both  parties  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protections  which 
this  bill  will  afford  to  our  American  work- 
ing force  is  long  overdue.  At  this  point 
I  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  give  this  legislation  their  un- 
equivocal support  so  that  it  can  be  sent 
to  the  White  House  and  be  signed  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  praise  of  the  Congress  for  the  cour- 
age and  forthrightness  shown  by  its 
Members  in  passing  the  pension  reform 
bill.  This  bill  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  land- 
mark for  the  workingman,  particularly 
the  steelworker,  who  has  been  fighting 
for  a  vested  and  portable  pension  for 
many  years. 

This  is  a  capstone  of  a  legislative  in- 
quiry that  started  7  years  ago,  spurred 
on  by  Congressman  John  Dent  and  his 
subcommittee  because  of  concern  lor  the 
interests  of  the  workingman. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
a  major  contribution  to  a  more  secure 
future  for  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives.  I  do  not  view 
the  present  legislation  as  a  cure-all  for 
the  problems  of  the  working  man  and 
woman,  but  it  certainly  demonstrates 
that  the  Congress  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  and  has  the  leadership  it  needs 
to  move  Into  the  futiue. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  very  few  Issues  before 
the  Congress  that  will  directly  affect  as 
many  people  as  the  question  of  pension 
reform. 

Pensions  are  becoming  a  way  of  life, 
and  rightfully  so,  in  employees'  fringe 
benefit  packages  at  the  same  time  as  our 
average  lifespan  is  increasing  and  our 
retirement  age  is  decreasing. 

This  trend  must  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible  by  the  Congress,  by 
management,  and  by  labor.  Financial 
preparation  for  retirement  should  be 
among  the  highest  priorities  of  any  in- 
dividual. 

It  is  the  individual  who  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility to  prepare  for  those  yean 
after  he  leaves  the  work  force  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  responsibili^ 
of  the  Congress  to  make  certain  that 
no  person  who  takes  the  necessary  steps 
Is  deprived  of  his  benefits  because 'of 
something  beyond  his  control. 

We  have  seen  from  past  experience 
that  the  two  basic  rea»ons  a  worker  loses 
his  pension  are  change  of  Job  and  lack 
of  financial  integrity  of  the  fimd.  I  be- 
lieve the  pension  reform  bill  reported 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  help  remedy  these  two  problems  in 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  way  and  It 
has  my  full  support. 

The  vesting  standards  included  in  the 
bill  make  certain  that  once  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  entitled  to  benefits  he 
retains  his  entitlement  and  is  not  re- 
quired to  hold  the  same  job  or  work  for 
the  same  organization  throughout  his 
working  career. 

Both  the  general  mobility  of  our  so- 
ciety today  and  the  f  andamental  desire 
of  most  Americans  to  better  themselves 
by  seeking  and  accepting  better  employ 
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ment  tend  to  Insure  that  most  workers 
will  not  spend  their  lives  working  at  the 
game  job.  They  should  not  be  penalized 
for  this. 

I  recently  learned  of  a  case  where  a 
lady  had  worked  in  California  for  an 
aircraft  company  for  nearly  20  years. 
Upon  leaving  the  company  she  did  not 
qualify  for  any  retirement  even  though 
she  had  paid  into  the  pension  fund  dur- 
ing her  service  with  that  employer.  That 
company's  pension  plan  offered  no  vest- 
ing rights  whatsoever. 

WhUe  this  person  realizes  she  has  no 
opportunity  to  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits for  her  service,  she  brought  her 
problem  to  my  attention  in  the  hope 
that  others  similarly  situated  would  not 
be  similarly  affected. 

Likewise,  can  there  be  any  justification 
for  an  individual  maintaining  a  retire- 
ment fimd  throughout  his  working  years 
and  planning  his  retirement  based  upon 
his  pension  fund  only  to  find  that  when 
he  is  ready  to  retire  the  fund  is  bank- 
rupt and  he  is  imable  to  collect  his 
annuity? 

This  kind  of  heartbrestk  can  be  avoided 
by  simple  standards  of  fiduciary  respon- 
sibility to  protect  pension  funds.  Neither 
a  great  deal  of  governmental  interven- 
tion in  the  private  sector  nor  a  require- 
ment to  meet  more  thsui  ordinary  ac- 
tuarial standards  is  necessary  to  meet 
these  goals. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  contains 
pension  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  relates  to  the 
Federal  tax  structure  and  the  incentives 
it  gives  for  the  creation  of  pension  plans. 

The  most  important  of  these,  of  course. 
Is  the  so-called  "Keogh  plans"  which 
encourage  the  self-employed  to  set  up 
pension  plans  for  themselves. 

The  bill  increases  the  maximum  de- 
ductible contribution  that  an  individual 
is  allowed  to  make  on  his  own  behalf  to 
a  pension  plan.  That  allowable  amount 
will  now  be  15  percent  of  earned  Income 
up  to  a  maximiun  of  $7,500.  TbSs  is  a 
substantial  improvement  over  existing 
law. 

While  the  H.R.  10  plans  have  been 
criticized  in  some  quarters  and  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  to  remove  this 
section  from  the  bill.  I  strongly  believe 
that  such  an  effort  is  short-sighted  and 
counter-productive. 

It  is  totally  contrary  to  our  best  In- 
terests to  discourage  tension  plans  of 
whatever  type.  Every  individual  must  be 
encouraged  to  set  aside  money  for  his 
post-working  years.  And,  every  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  those  who  do. 

Par  too  many  people  are  attempting  to 
live  on  fixed,  inadequate  annuities  today. 
The  hardships  this  causes  are  increased 
dramatically  in  times  of  inflation  and 
shortages. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  bill  before  us  today  and  m'ge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Employee  Benefits  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

This  bm,  as  worked  out  between  both 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  modest — ^it  does  not  pur- 
Pwt  to  solve  every  Inequity  that  pres- 


ently exists  in  our  private  pension  sys- 
tems— but  it  does  make  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  reform  of  those  sys- 
tems, and  for  that  reason,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

About  30  million  workers  are  presently 
covered  by  private  pension  plans;  up  to 
42  million  will  be  covered  by  1980,  imder 
plans  with  assets  totalling  over  $215  bil- 
lion. While  pension  plans  have  served 
some  workers  well,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many — if  not  most — workers  pay  into 
plans  year  after  year  expecting  to  re- 
ceive insurance  for  their  retirement,  £uid 
end  up  getting  back  absolutely  nothing — 
either  because  their  company  or  plant 
goes  out  of  business,  or  because  it  merges 
with  another  and  the  pension  sys- 
tem is  revoked,  or  because  there  are  in- 
sufficient funds  in  the  pension  system,  or 
because  the  managers  of  the  pension 
plans  have  made  bad  investments,  or 
because  fund  trustees  and  administra- 
tors breach  faith  with  employees.  In  sum, 
there  are  too  many  "iffy  questions"  for 
a  worker  to  feel  any  real  secxmty,  as  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  of  those  who 
have  worked  and  then  left  jobs  with  pen- 
sion plans  over  the  past  20  years,  only 
about  5  percent  will  ever  receive  any 
benefits. 

So  reform  is  vital,  and  long  overdue. 

The  committee  bill  will,  first  of  all, 
require  disclosure  and  reporting  require- 
ments, thus  helping  to  protect  employees 
from  self-dealing  managers.  He  will  also 
establish  fiduciarj'  standards  to  provide 
additional  safeguards  against  misman- 
agement. 

Second,  the  bill  p^o^^des  for  three  al- 
ternative minimum  vesting  standards — 
whereby  a  worker  may  receive  benefits 
even  though  he  or  she  has  not  reached 
the  retirement  age.  should  he  or  she  for 
some  reason  terminate  ills  employment. 
The  three  alternatives  include:  First,  the 
10-year  service  rule,  whereby  a  worker 
would  receive  100  percent  vesting  after 
10  years  of  covered  service,  but  nothing 
before  that  period;  second,  the  graded 
15 -year  service  rule,  whereby  a  worker 
would  receive  25  percent  vested  after  5 
years  of  covered  service,  with  the  per- 
centage increasing  by  50  percent  each 
year  until  the  10th  year,  and  then  in- 
creasing 10  percent  each  additional  year 
through  the  15th.  when  100  percent  vest- 
ing would  be  achieved;  and  third,  the 
rule  of  45,  whereby  a  worker  would  re- 
ceive 50  percent  when  his  or  her  age  plus 
covered  service  equals  45 :  the  percentage 
would  increase  by  10  percent  each  year 
until  100  percent  were  reached. 

The  bill  would  require  actuarially 
sound  funding  of  pension  plans  In  order 
to  assure  that  there  Is  sufficient  money 
to  pay  the  vested  benefits  to  the  workers 
when  they  are  due. 

The  bUl  guarantees  "termination  in- 
surance," wliich  provides  a  backup  for 
the  fvuiding  requirements  and  safeguards 
workers  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  benefits  or  retirement  credit,  either 
through  unexpected  flnsmcial  difficulties, 
mismanagement,  embezzlement,  or  other 
reasons. 

The  tax  provisions  of  this  bill  are  also 
important.  One,  for  Instance,  limits  con- 
tributions vmder  qualified  plans  to  reach 
the  lesser  of  $75,000  or  100  percent  of  pay 


In  the  highest  paying  3  years  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  case  of  defined  contribution 
plans — profit-sharing  and  money  pur- 
chase pension  plans — the  smnual  set- 
aside  would  be  limited  to  the  lesser  of  25 
percent  of  the  employee's  compensation 
or  $25,000.  Another  tax  provision  in- 
creases the  limits  on  deductions  for 
self-employed  individuals — in  "Keogh" 
plans — from  the  present  10  percent  of 
their  income,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  to  15 
percent  of  their  Income,  not  to  exceed 
$7,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  long  overdue  but 
represents  a  strong  first  step  toward  re- 
form, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
lend  it  their  support  so  that  we  may 
grant  American  workers  the  rights  they 
have  so  long  deserved. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
responsible  and  comprehensive  pension 
reform  is  necessary  to  insure  that  every 
American  working  person  covered  by  a 
pension  plan  can  depend  upon  that  plan 
to  paj-  the  benefits  to  which  that  person 
is  entitled  after  retirement. 

The  goals  of  the  legislation  before  us 
are  to  extend  pension  plan  coverage  to 
more  working  people,  to  assise  employ- 
ees equitable  pension  treatment  and  ben- 
efits, and  to  protect  employees  from  loss 
of  retirement  benefits  due  to  risk  of 
bankruptcy,  merger,  or  reasonable  Job 
shifts.  While  we  are  considering  these 
changes,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  if 
Federal  pension  regulations  become  too 
burdensome  for  employers,  those  em- 
ployers may  be  encouraged  to  choose  not 
to  set  up  a  peiision  plan  for  their  em- 
ployees. Alter  all,  these  plans  are  volun- 
tarj.',  and  I  would  strongly  oppose  any 
Federal  requirement  to  provide  mandsi- 
tory  pension  plans  in  private  business. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  certain  that 
the  legislation  we  enact  will  accomplish 
the  goals  we  desire  without  rending  harm 
to  working  Americans  by  actually  dis- 
couraging company-  pension  plans. 

Along  with  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  received  a  niunber  of  com- 
plaints from  my  constituents  regsuxiing 
apparent  unfairness  in  pension  plans. 
Many  of  these  reports  are  truly  heart- 
breaking as  the  writer  tells  of  how,  after 
long  years  of  hard  labor  and  contribut- 
ing into  the  pension  fund,  he  was  left 
without  benefits,  or  drastically  reduced 
benefits,  upon  retirement  becaiose  of  some 
apparent  inequity  in  his  company's  pen- 
sion plan. 

One  woman  recently  uTote  me  that  she 
is  unable  to  receive  the  retirement  bene- 
fit on  which  she  had  dep«ided  because, 
although  she  had  worked  for  and  con- 
tributed Into  a  plan  at  the  same  company 
17  years,  she  had  not  worked  15  years 
consecutively  as  required  by  the  company 
pension  plan.  The  reason  she  had  not 
was  that  she  quit  work  for  2  years,  after 
10  years  of  work,  because  of  a  severe 
illness  in  her  family.  Justice  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  dictate  that  she  should 
be  eligible  for  some  compensation  after 
her  many  years  of  service  to  her  em- 
ployer. 

I  have  learned  of  many  other  examples 
of  working  people  losing  retirement  ben- 
efits, sometimes  to  inequities  in  the  pen- 
sion plans,  sometimes  due  to  the  closure 
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of  a  plant  or  business.  The  fate  of  these 
people,  and  the  risks  of  similar  tragedy 
talcing  place  In  the  future,  is  reason 
enough  for  responsible  pension  reform 
legislation. 

Under  HJl.  2.  the  pension  reform  bill 
now  before  us,  reasonable  new  require- 
ments would  be  established  to  insure 
funding,  vesting,  and  disclosure  and  fidu- 
ciary standards.  Under  the  vesting  re- 
QXilrements,  employees  who  leave  or  lose 
their  jobs  before  retirement  age  will  still 
be  assured  partial  pension  benefits  when 
they  retire  In  later  years;  an  employer 
will  be  able  to  choose  between  three  op- 
tions in  determining  how  his  plan  will 
vest  his  employees.  Under  the  fxmdlng 
requirements  of  the  bill,  pension  plans 
will  be  required  to  be  £u:tuarlally  soimd 
enough  not  only  to  meet  current  benefit 
obligations,  but  also  to  meet  accrued  lia- 
bilities in  case  of  program  termination. 
The  bill  strengthens  disclosure  and  fidu- 
ciary standards  to  insure  that  employees 
have  readily  understandable  and  com- 
plete information  regarding  their  pen- 
sion plans  and  benefits. 

For  self-employed  persons,  this  blD  in- 
cludes a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  to  raise 
the  amount  that  can  be  claimed  as  a  de- 
duction for  a  retirement  program  from 
the  present  maximum  of  10  percent,  or 
$2,500,  of  earned  Income  annually,  to  15 
percent,  or  $7,500,  whichever  is  less.  This 
provision  will  allow  many  of  the  Nation's 
self-employed,  Including  farmers  and 
ranchers,  to  better  prepare  for  their 
future  retirement  years. 

Surprisingly,  almost  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  working  population  is  not  cov- 
ered by  any  company  pension  plan.  This 
legislation  would  allow  those  who  are 
employed  by  a  company,  but  who  do 
not  participate  in  a  pension  plan,  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  "independent  retirement 
account"  and  to  deduct  from  their  taxes 
up  to  $1,500  a  year  of  earned  Income 
which  is  placed  in  such  an  account.  This 
provision  will  encourage  more  Americans 
to  plan  for  their  retirement  years. 

This  legislation  also  corrects  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate-passed  bill  (H.R.  4200) 
which  placed  unreasonable  restrictions 
on  the  contributions  that  an  employer 
may  make  to  profit-sharing  plans.  The 
bill  before  us  does  allow  those  who  do 
participate  in  profit-sharing  plans  to  re- 
ceive substantial  benefits  through  those 
plans  upon  retirement. 

The  bill  does  place  limits  on  the 
amount  of  tax-deductible  contributions 
which  can  be  made  to  corporate  retire- 
ment plans  by  high-salaried  executives. 
In  spite  of  the  many  improvements 
which  will  result  from  this  legislation, 
there  are  certain  provisions  In  this  bill 
which  could  result  in  the  termination  of 
some  existing  pension  plans  and  which 
might  discourage  the  formation  of  new 
ones.  These  Include  the  requirement  that 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  administer 
the  new  eligibility-participation,  vesting, 
and  funding  standards.  This  will  result 
in  employers  being  forced  to  file  addi- 
tional reports  and  forms  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  moving  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection toward  a  reduction  in  the  burden 
of  paperwork  upon  private  businesses. 
This  additional  paperwork  will  result  in 


increased  costs  for  the  administration  of 
pension  plans.  Some  estimates  Indicate 
that  for  many  small  compsuiies  the  ad- 
ministration costs  will  double,  and  those 
costs  are  already  rimning  up  as  high  as 
40  percent  of  the  overall  costs  of  the 
plans  In  some  cases.  Dual  reporting  could 
literally  force  some  of  these  small  com- 
pany plans  out  of  existence,  and  it  Is  with 
these  small  companies  where  many  em- 
ployees need  the  pension  plans  the  most. 
It  is  unfair  to  legislate  plans  out  of  exist- 
ence and  leave  employees  with  no  re- 
tirement plan  at  all. 

I  would  therefore  support  passage  of 
an  amendment  which  would  place  the 
administration  responsibility  for  pension 
plan  standards  solely  with  the  Treasury 
Department  which  already  carries  on 
Federal  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  for  a  complicated 
"plan  termination  insurance"  system 
which  Imposes  new  employer  liabilities 
for  unfunded  claims  on  the  pension  fund 
of  up  to  "50  percent  of  the  net  worth" 
of  the  employer.  This  provision  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  credit 
rating  of  many  firms.  This  is  a  drastic 
move  which  reqxiires  more  study  and  I 
would  support  reconsideration  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Basically,  however,  this  legislation  will 
Insure  many  American  workers  that  their 
retirement  benefits  will  actually  be  there 
when  retirement  comes.  In  this  regard, 
this  is  monumental  legislation  which  wui 
take  the  worry  out  of  being  close  to  re- 
tirement age  for  many  workers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record  my 
reasons  for  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Reuss)   to  strike 
from  part  n  of  the  substitute  bUl  the 
increased  deduction  for  H.R.  lo  or  Keogh 
plans.  I  find  it  curious  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  are  character- 
izing this  provision  as  a  vast  new  boon- 
doggle or  tax  loophole  for  the  wealthy. 
I  noted  the  same  language  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  AFL-CIO  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  provision  which  it  termed 
"a  tax  shelter  for  high-income,  self-em- 
ployed professionals.  especiaUy  doctors." 
I  certainly  do  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  professionals  who  are  self-employed 
will    be   afforded   additional   incentives 
under  this  bill  to  contribute  to  a  retire- 
ment plan.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  pension  reform 
bill  now  before  us  is  in  the  direction  of 
improving  and  expanding  our  private 
pension   system   and  insuring  that  all 
Americans  will  have  an  adequate  retire- 
ment income.   Why  the  self-employed 
should  be  singled  out  as  not  being  en- 
titled to  the  same  security  in  their  re- 
tirement years  as  other  Americans  Is 
beyond  me.  It  is  not  as  if  they  are  being 
given  extra  special  treatment  or  benefits 
under  this  bill.  Even  with  the  new  limits 
on  deductions  for  corporate  employees 
In  this  bill,  the  self-employed  are  still 
not  being  given  equitable  tax  treatment 
with  respect  to  their  pension  plans. 

And  while  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  are  parading  the  Keogh  pro- 
vision in  this  bUl  as  simply  a  loophole  for 
the  wealthy,  the  fact  Is  that  It  Is  not  just 
Uie  highly  paid  professionals  who  bene- 
fit from   Keogh   plans,   but  their  em- 
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ployees  as  well.  My  colleague  from  Wis 
consin,  the  author  of  this  amendment" 
pointed  out  during  general  debate  m 
Tuesday  that  a  1968  Treasury  study  re. 
veals  that  approximately  half  of  the 
Keogh  plan  participants  earn  mZ 
$25,000  a  year.  While  I  suppose  this  u 
designed  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  Keoft 
participants  are  generally  very  wealthy 
and  thus  do  not  need  additional  tax  ^ 
centives  for  retirement  purposes,  to  me 
it  demonstrates  the  substantial  number 
of  HH.  10  participants  who  are  not  afflu- 
ent  and  are  not  being  treated  equitably 
vls-a-vls  their  corporate  counterparts  to 
terms  of  their  pemlon  plans. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  self-employed  are  quite  capa- 
ble  of  taking  care  of  themselves  without 
tax  incentives  for  retirement  planning— 
that  they  are  financially  fixed  for  life  and 
such  a  different  breed  of  cat  from  corpo- 
rate employees  that  we  should  not  even 
be  considering  them  when  discussing  re- 
tirement Income  security  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  find  all  this  a  little  dUHcult 
to  swallow,  especially  when  it  comes  from 
many  of  the  same  people  who  revel  in 
taking  potshots  at  big  American  corpo- 
rations,  and  identify  themselves  with  the 
little  man.  If  there  were  some  consistency 
here,  you  would  think  that  these  people 
would  be  championing  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  self-employed  individ- 
ual for  his  rugged  Individualism,  his  In- 
dependence, and  his  contribution  to  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system.  But 
no,  we  are  now  hearing  from  these  same 
people  that  not  only  is  bigness  bad.  but 
so  too  is  smallness  bad.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  Is  adopted,  would  be  to 
drive  many  of  the  self-employed,  and  the 
employees  of  the  self-employed,  either  to 
incorporate  or  to  join  up  with  one  of  the 
big  corporations,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
employees,  into  the  labor  unions  of  those 
firms — ^which  may  help  to  explain  the 
stake  labor  has  in  this  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  talking  here  about  creating  or  ex- 
panding upon  a  so-called  tax  loophole  to 
be  abused  by  the  wealthy  for  their  bene- 
fit; we  are  talking  about  insuring  ade- 
quate retirement  Income  for  the  self- 
employed  and  their  employees,  upon 
which  taxes  will  eventually  have  to  be 
paid.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  new 
device  that  will  enable  the  very  wealtiy 
to  avoid  paying  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes,  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
modest  increase  of  from  $2,500  to  $7,500 
maximum  which  the  self-employed  may 
contribute  to  a  retirement  plan.  Given 
the  rate  of  the  inflation  over  the  last 
decade  since  HJl.  10  was  first  enacted. 
I  think  this  is  a  most  reasonable,  respon- 
sible, and  necessary  Increase.  And,  If  we 
are  to  be  true  to  the  overall  goals  of  this 
pension  reform  legislation  we  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  this  additional  re- 
tirement plan  incentive  to  the  self -cm- 
ployed.  I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment 
and  any  subsequent  amendments  whidi 
may  be  offered  to  reduce  this  deduction. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  Employees  Bene- 
fits Security  Act  this  afternoon,  par- 
ticularly as  action  In  this  critical  ateft 
has  been  long  overdue.  In  the  past  thou- 
sands of  working  men  and  women  have 
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been  victimized  by  private  pension  plans 
which  have  failed  to  provide  adequate 
floancing  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
As  a  consequence  they  have  been  left  to 
face  their  later  years  with  only  minimal 
social  security  payments.  During  the 
lengthy  and  detailed  hearings  and  stud- 
ies conducted  by  congressional  commit- 
tees into  the  private  pension  issue,  a 
seemingly  endless  procession  of  tragic 
stories,  recounting  years  of  dedicated 
service  ending  in  little  or  no  financial 
security  for  retirement,  unfolded.  I  am 
sure  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
well-known  demise  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.'s  pension  plan  and  the  trag- 
edy which  befell  many  of  tiiat  com- 
pany's employees  when  It  was  forced  to 
close  over  10  years  ago.  The  Studebaker 
story  is  just  one  Isolated  example  of  the 
failure  of  a  pension  plan  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  those  benefits  which  they 
had  expected  in  good  faith  to  receive 
after  so  many  years  of  service.  This  and 
numerous  other  examples  serve  to  high- 
light the  Labor  Department's  report  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  workers 
who' are  planning  on  some  degree  of  fi- 
nancial independence  during  retirement 
will  be  let  down  by  their  pension  plans. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  1875 
when  the  American  Express  Co.  estab- 
lished the  first  private  pension  plan  in 
this  country.  Today  over  30  million 
workers — approximately  42  percent  of 
the  private  nonfarm  workers — are  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  plans  which  re- 
portedly have  an  estimated  $150  billion 
to  $160  billion  in  assets.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  by  1980  this  figure  will  soar 
to  42  million  covered  workers  with  total 
assets  amounting  to  some  $215  billion. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  particularly  in 
light  of  these  amazing  figures,  that  not 
only  are  millions  of  workers  dependent 
upon  these  plans  for  retirement  funds 
but  the  investment  policies  pursued  by 
these  various  pension  programs  can  and 
will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  Clearly,  meaningful 
and  just  regulation  Is  required. 

Despite  the  existence  of  three  Federal 
laws  which  regulate  various  aspects  of 
pensions — the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958,  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code — a  niamber  of  seri- 
ous inadequacies  and  shortcomings  re- 
main and  corrective  action  must  be 
taken.  A  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
has  reported  that  as  many  as  95  percent 
of  those  workers  who  have  left  their 
emplojTnent  during  the  past  two  decades 
will  not  receive  a  single  cent  from  pen- 
sion plans  to  which  they  made  regular 
contributions  in  expectation  of  having 
some  degree  of  security  and  financial 
protection.  Pension  plans  have  failed  to 
receive  adequate  financial  backing,  funds 
have  been  mismanaged,  payments  and 
coverage  have  been  woefully  Inadequate 
and  the  basic  rights  of  American  workers 
bave  been  blatantly  Ignored  or  violated. 
We  must  not  allow  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  measures  considered  today  are 
welcome  but  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
panacea  for  solving  all  of  the  ills  of  the 
pension  system.  In  fact,  this  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  serious  defects 
which  limit  the  extension  of  needed  pro- 


tections and,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  unnec- 
essary bonanza  for  the  richest  percentage 
of  American  families. 

The  majority  of  reforms  contained  in 
this  legislation  should  facilitate  the  or- 
derly growth  of  private  pension  plans 
and,  by  establishing  Federal  standards 
of  fiduciary  responsibility  and  norms  on 
vesting  and  funding,  we  will  enhance  the 
likelihood  that  those  workers  now  cover- 
ed by  private  pension  plans  will  actually 
receive  benefits  upon  retirement.  TTiis 
legislation  contains  a  number  of  salu- 
tary features  which  will  provide  urgent- 
ly required  protection  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  national  work  force.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  are  certain 
imperfections  and  omissions  which  I  be- 
lieve deserve  careful  consideration  and 
attention. 

Although  the  House  failed  to  adopt 
my  amendment  establishing  a  volimtary 
portability  program  for  vested  pensions. 
I  believe  this  is  an  issue  on  which  we  must 
focus  attention,  particularly  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  legislation  passed 
this  afternoon.  As  I  mentioned  during 
debate  on  my  amendment,  vesting  and 
portability  are  not  synonymous  and  the 
additional  security  afforded  by  portabil- 
ity is  required.  While  my  amendment 
called  for  a  voluntary  system,  I  had  at- 
tempted at  the  very  least  to  establish  a 
principle  upon  which  we  could  build  fu- 
ture legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  will 
nevertheless  give  close  attention  Co  the 
question  of  portability  with  a  view  to- 
ward developing  a  just  and  workable 
system  which  could  be  enacted  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  reform 
addressed  by  this  legislation  is  vesting 
and  title  I  of  H.R.  12906  requires  pension 
plans  to  meet  one  of  three  different  vest- 
ing formulas.  While  this  provision  is  wel- 
come, it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Vesting 
rights  in  the  early  years  of  a  person's 
emplosmient  are  minimfti  or,  xmder  cer- 
tain plans,  nonexistent.  We  simply  can- 
not permit  such  a  situation  to  continue, 
especially  in  light  of  the  rising  imem- 
ployment  rate  and  the  serious  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  energy  crisis  and 
unsuccessful  economic  programs.  Work- 
ers, in  my  opinion,  have  a  right  to  imme- 
diate vesting  without  wsdting  for  a  stipu- 
lated period  of  years  or  working  under  a 
formula  whidi  would  delay  their  vesting 
rights  for  varying  periods  of  time  Pen- 
sion rights  must  be  guaranteed  to  work- 
ers from  the  moment  they  start  their 
jobs.  This  is  especially  critical  for  those 
unfortunate  men  smd  women  who  may 
lose  their  Jobs  before  their  pension 
rights  vest  because  of  business  failures, 
plant  relocations  or  economic  declines. 
Also,  immediate  vesting  rights  will  pro- 
tect those  low-wage  earners  who  move 
from  Job  to  Job  throughout  their  working 
careers  in  search  of  either  higher  wages 
and/or  more  suitable  or  challenging  em- 
ployment. Particularly  hard  hit  are  the 
minorities — blacks,  Spanish-Leaking, 
women  and  youth — who  are  usually  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired  and  normal- 
ly have  not  been  on  the  Job  long  enough 
to  accrue  any  vesting  rights. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  feature  of 
this  legislation  which  requires  comment. 


In  an  ill-conceived  move  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  apparently  caved  in  to 
administration  pressure  and  significantly 
expanded  an  undesirable  tax  loophole  by 
tripling  the  maximum  amount  of  tax- 
free  contributions  self-employed  persons 
are  allowed  to  wTite-off  for  contributions 
to  retirement  plans  under  the  "Keogh 
plan."  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  tax 
avoidance  scheme  which  primarily  bene- 
fits high  income,  self-employed  persons. 
Such  a  provision  is  particularly  uncon- 
scionable when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
Treasury  Department  and  Joint  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  Committee  data  re- 
veal that  45  percent  of  the  Keogh  tax 
benefits  presently  go  to  persons  with  re- 
ported gross  incomes  of  $50,000  per  an- 
num and  over,  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion representing  less  than  1  percent  of 
this  country's  taxpayers.  Why  should  a 
privileged,  wealthy  few  receive  such  spe- 
cial treatment?  There  is  simply  no  justi- 
fication for  this  provision  and  I  felt  it 
should  have  been  removed  without  hesi- 
tation. I  commend  our  distingxilshed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss),  for  the  initiative  he  took 
in  opposing  this  special-interest  provi- 
sion. I  supported  his  amendment  fully 
and  regret  that  it  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  noted 
a  number  of  defects,  this  legislation  \s 
genersdly  sound.  It  is  a  measure  which 
will  protect  the  basic  interests  of  mil- 
lions of  fellow  citizens  and  will  provide 
assurances  that  their  hard  earned  pen- 
sions will  be  available  to  them  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement.  I  supported  a 
number  of  amendments  to  improve  the 
measure  and  to  close  unnecessary  gaps. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  conferees  will  take 
prompt  action  in  resolving  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  pension  legislation  in  order  that 
long-overdue  and  urgently  required  pro- 
tections for  American  workers  can  be  im- 
plemented at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pension  legislation  before 
us.  This  bill  is  a  necessary  first  step  long 
overdue  in  the  area  of  private  pension 
reform.  Some  36  million  workers  are  cur- 
rently participating  in  some  form  of 
pension  or  retirement  plan.  This  niunber 
has  roughly  doubled  in  each  decade  since 
1940.  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
held  in  pension  funds  range  upward  of 
$150  billion. 

Unfortunately  this  bill  does  not  ciire 
every  problem.  Future  legislation  will  be 
necessary.  The  legislation  has  been  de- 
scribed as  modest.  I  think  that  that  is 
accurate,  but  that  this  step  is  basic  in 
our  effort  to  protect  the  long  service  em- 
ployee participating  in  Eind  contributing 
to  a  pension  plan  who  might  otherwise 
lose  it.  This  legislation  seeks  to  reduce  the 
adverse  effect  of  plant  closing  and  bank- 
ruptcy on  such  people. 

This  bill  has  been  widely  endorsed  by 
both  business  and  labor  interests.  It  Is  the 
product  of  a  consolidation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  those  committees,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  us  today. 

For  too  long  the  promise  of  private 
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pensions  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mirage 
for  millions  of  workers.  Under  current 
law,  pensions  are  virtually  unregulated. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  the  promise  of  a 
private  pension  shrinks  to  the  very  small 
likelihood  that  an  employee  will  stay 
with  the  company  long  enough  and  that 
the  company  will  remain  financially 
healthy  long  enough,  for  him  to  receive 
pension  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  the  failures 
of  current  pension  plans  Is  that  in  too 
many  cases  employees  forgo  increases 
In  wages  for  expected  benefits  at  retire- 
ment. 

Tlie  biU  before  us  today  accomplishes 
six  basic  purposes.  The  bill  establishes 
basic  requirements  for  the  funding  of 
private  pension  plans.  Under  current 
law,  plans  are  only  required  to  fimd  cur- 
rent Uabilitles.  This  bill  would  require 
that  accrued  liabilities  and  past  service 
costs  be  amortized  over  a  30 -year 
period.  This  funding  requirement  should 
sharply  reduce  any  likelihood  that  plans 
will  be  unable  to  pay  off  their  vested 
benefits  because  they  have  been  under- 
fimded. 

In  addition,  the  bill  sets  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  fiduciaries  who  manage 
these  pension  plans.  These  standards 
should  prevent  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pension  plan  funds,  such  as  self- 
interest  transactions,  and  other  unwise 
and  dishonest  financial  dealings.  The 
financial  security  of  pension  plans 
should  be  enhanced. 

The  bUl  also  requires  that  participants 
In  the  plan  be  adequately  informed  of 
their  rights  to  benefits  and  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  plan.  In  addition  the 
bill  requires  disclosures  of  all  pertinent 
financial  information  on  the  plan  so  that 
Its  fiscal  strength  cannot  be  kept  secret. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  for  the  individual  work- 
er are  those  which  establish  minimum 
"vesting"  standards.  These  provisions 
will  guarantee  workers  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  a  pension  after  a  specified  term 
of  service.  Under  any  of  these  vesting 
schedules,  a  plan  participant  over  the 
age  of  25  will  be  assured  of  vesting  100 
percent  of  his  retirement  benefits  after 
a  term  of  service  of  between  10  and  15 
years. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  has 
shown  that  plant  closings,  financial  mis- 
management of  plans  and  other  business 
failures  caused  19,000— in  1972— to  lose 
their  vested  pension  benefits.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  would  prevent  any- 
one who  has  a  vested  pension  benefit 
from  losing  his  benefit  because  of  plan 
failure  for  any  reason.  A  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  program  is  established  by 
the  bill,  and  financed  by  employee  con- 
tributions to  an  Insurance  corporation 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

One  serious  shortcoming  of  this  bill  is 
Its  failure  to  provide  "portable  pensions" 
In  any  meaningful  way.  While  there  are 
some  commendable  advantages  allowed 
engineers,  scientists,  and  other  highly 
mobUe  employees  for  their  pension  plans. 
the  bill  contains  no  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  allow  workers  to  move  from  one 
Job  to  another  and  cany  their  pension 


benefits  with  them  without  sacrificing 
some  financial  advantage. 

For  those  not  participating  in  corpo- 
rate pension  plans,  the  bill  offers  two 
changes  in  existing  self-employed  retire- 
ment options.  Title  n  of  this  bill  would 
equalize  the  tax  advantages  of  corporate 
plans  with  those  of  the  plans  of  self- 
employed  individuals  by  increasing  the 
maximum  allowable  deduction  under  so- 
caUed  Keogh  or  H.R.  10  plans  to  15  per- 
cent of  earned  income  not  to  exceed 
$7,600.  In  addition,  for  those  Individuals 
not  participating  in  any  kind  of  pen- 
sion plan  the  bill  establishes  new  tax 
advantages  for  "individual  retirement  ac- 
counts." Under  the  new  provisions,  in- 
dividuals not  covered  by  a  qualified  or 
Government  pension  plan  are  permitted 
to  take  a  deduction  of  up  to  20  percent 
of  their  earned  income  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,500. 

The  bill  also  provides  needed  restraints 
on  the  excesses  of  pensions  which  are 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  highly  paid 
individuals.  Under  current  law,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  highly  paid  individual  to  re- 
ceive a  massive  pension  which  is  subsi- 
dized at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  general  taxpaylng  public. 
This  bill  would  set  a  limit  on  pension 
benefits  for  such  highly  paid  Individuals 
of  the  lesser  of  $75,000  or  100  percent  of 
an  individual's  compensation  during  his 
three  highest  annual  earning  years.  Still, 
this  bill  generally  provides  excessive  tax 
advantages  benefitting  the  wealthy,  and 
subsidized  by  all  taxpayers.  These  tax  ad- 
vantages must  be  further  examined  and 
the  subject  of  further  legislation  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
conference  committee  can  pass  this  bill 
rapidly,  as  it  will  bring  needed  relief  to 
millions  of  workers. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  title  I  and  title  n 
of  the  Employee  Benefits  Security  Act, 
offered  by  the  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  respec- 
tively. There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
landmark  legislation  which  will  greatly 
benefit  working  men  and  women  for 
years  to  come. 

First.  I  commend  the  special  efforts  of 
our  coUeagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
who  have  spent  montlis  working  on  this 
complex  issue  so  that  all  of  the  related 
aspects  of  pension  reform  could  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time.  Because  of  the 
dual  jurisdiction  this  was  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  I  commend  all  involved  for 
their  dedication  and  tenacity.  The  result 
is,  I  believe,  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  employees'  retirement 
benefits  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
incentives  for  employers  to  establish  the 
voluntary  retirement  plans. 

Congressman  Dent  deserves  special 
recognition  for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
its  Pension  Task  Force.  The  extensive  in- 
vestigation and  hearings  which  he  con- 
ducted have  provided  us  the  basis  upon 
which  rational  and  workable  decisions  on 
pension  reform  could  be  made,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  him  the  bill 
originally  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee 
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As  the  Representative  of  south  Pior- 
Ida's  15th  Congressional  District  which 
has  a  high  concentration  of  retired  senior 
citizens,  the  serious  economic  problenig 
facing  many  retirees  are  brought  to  my 
attention  daily.  These  senior  citizens 
spent  many  years  in  the  work  force  car- 
ing for  their  families  and  planning  for 
their  retirement.  In  many  cases,  imfor- 
tunately,  those  retirement  years  which 
had  been  anxiously  anticipated,  in  reality 
turn  into  nightmares.  Social  security 
benefits,  originally  Intended  to  supifle. 
ment  retired  income,  often  becomes  the 
only  source  of  Income  for  retired  senior 
citizens.  And  many  are  forced  to  deplete 
their  savings,  if  indeed  they  are  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  have  any  savings,  to  make 
ends  meet. 

While  the  Congress  has  been  diligent 
in  its  efforts  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  as  the  cost  of  living  has  risen, 
we  all  realize  that  social  security  alone 
cannot  cover  basic  necessities  with  the 
cost  of  living  where  It  is  today.  So  life 
for  senior  citizens  becomes  a  constant 
battle  to  stretch  meager  funds  to  meet 
food,  health,  and  housing  needs. 

In  many  cases,  retirees  are  forced  to 
live  on  their  social  security  benefits  be- 
cause they  have  been  arbitrarily  denied 
retirement  benefits  from  private  pension 
plans  they  contributed  to  during  their 
working  years. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  numer- 
ous examples  of  persons  who  have 
worked  and  paid  into  private  pension 
plans  for  a  long  period  of  years  oijy  to 
find  that  their  employer  went  bankrupt 
just  before  their  retirement,  or  sold  the 
business  to  someone  who  discontinued 
the  pension  plan  or  changed  eligibility 
requirements,  or  that  the  fund  was  In- 
sufficiently funded  to  meet  its  plan  ob- 
ligations. I  recall  one  case  in  particular 
where  an  individual  had  performed  the 
same  job  at  the  same  plant  for  nearly 
30  years.  The  company  changed  owner- 
ship three  times  during  his  employment, 
however;  and  each  time  the  new  owner 
estabUshed  a  different  retirement  plan. 
Just  before  qualifying  for  benefits  under 
the  third  plan,  the  man  was  dismissed 
from  his  job.  He  never  received  any  bene- 
fit from  nearly  30  years  of  contributions 
to  a  retirement  plan. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  now 
would  protect  working  men  and  women 
from  being  arbitrarily  deprived  in  this 
manner  of  benefits  they  have  earned. 

Key  provisions  of  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Security  Act  call  for  new  require- 
ments regarding  fiduciary  responsibility 
and  disclosure.  Other  significant  pro- 
visions set  vesting  and  fimding  require- 
ments, and  establish  plan  termination 
insurance. 

The  minimum  vesting  standards  are 
probably  the  single  most  important  as- 
pect of  the  bill.  These  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  workers  to  achieve  a  nonforfeit- 
able claim  to  benefits  which  have  been 
earned  by  them  and  which  have  accrued 
to  them.  Even  though  a  worker's  job  Is 
terminated,  once  he  has  a  vested  claim, 
he  will  be  eligible  for  the  same  retire- 
ment bneflts. 

The  three  alternatives  for  full  vesting 
offer  private  industty  adequate  flexlbfl- 
Ity,  and  balance  the  protection  offered 
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employees  against  the  additional  cost  In- 
volved In  financing  the  plan,  and  are 
supported  by  minimum  funding  require- 
ments. 

These  provisions  should  act  to  mini- 
mize the  Incidents  Involving  fsdlure  to 
realize  benefits  from  pension  plans.  There 
may  occur,  however,  unexpected  business 
faUures,  bankruptcy,  or  fund  mismanage- 
ment which  Inadvertently  lead  to  plan 
termination  In  spite  of  the  safeguards 
provided  in  this  bill.  For  these  xmusual 
cases,  the  bill  establishes  termination  in- 
siutmce  similar  in  operation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corporation 
which  will  require  a  contribution  from 
pension  benefit  plans  which  in  turn  vrill 
be  paid  out  to  those  which  are  ter- 
minated. 

The  provisions  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  regarding  tax 
treatment  of  qualified  pension  plans  have 
also  been  developed  to  provide  the  max- 
imum protection  for  employees  while 
maintaining  the  incentive  for  employ- 
ers to  establish  these  voluntary  plans. 
The  committee  has  also  acted  to  equalize 
tax  treatment  imder  retirement  plans, 
and  has  recommended  a  new  type  of  In- 
dividual retirement  plan  for  employees 
who  are  not  in  a  qualified  plan,  Govern- 
ment pension  plan,  or  armulty  plan  es- 
tablished by  a  tax  exempt  institution. 
The  committee  has  noted  that  by  encour- 
aging employers  to  make  modest  contri- 
butions initially  for  the  retirement  needs 
of  their  employees,  such  individual  re- 
tirement plans  will  lead  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  a  significant  number  of 
new  qualified  retirement  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 36  million  workers  are  cur- 
rently participating  In  some  pension  or 
retirement  plan.  The  combined  resources 
of  existing  pension  plans  are  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $150  billion  and  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
annually.  Many  workers  now  paying  into 
these  plans  will  receive  the  benefits  they 
have  earned.  But  many  others  may  not 
unless  we  act  to  set  the  minimum  stand- 
ards proposed  in  the  substitutes  being 
ofTered  to  H.R.  2.  It  Is  imfair  and  inequi- 
table for  workers  to  defer  income  in  an- 
ticipation of  retirement  benefits  which 
they  will  never  get.  Biactment  of  this 
legislation  will  go  far  toward  eliminat- 
ing those  Inequities. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman,  pen- 
sion reform  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  for  their  persever- 
Mice.  I  believe  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  on  February  28  will  prove  to 
be  a  major  step  toward  providing  total 
protection  for  the  hard-earned  retire- 
ment dollars  of  the  American  wage 
•amer. 

This  legislation  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  heretofore  dreaded 
situation  where  a  worker  lost  all  of  his 
pension  benefits  because  he  was  laid  off 
shortly  before  his  benefits  were  sched- 
uled to  be  totaUy  vested.  Under  this  leg- 
laation,  new  standards  for  "vesting"  or 
assuring  that  workers  receive  the  pen- 
rton  credits  they  have  earned,  are  estab- 
Ushed. Employers  would  be  able  to  choose 


one  of  three  allowable  methods  for  de- 
termining vested  benefits  for  their  em- 
ployees: total  vesting  after  10  years  of 
service;  25  percent  vesting  after  only  5 
years  of  service.  Increasing  gradually  by 
the  end  of  15  years  of  service  to  100 
percent  vesting;  or,  50  percent  vesting 
when  a  worker's  age  and  service  add  up 
to  45,  increashig  by  10  percent  each  year 
imtil  full  vesting  is  achieved  5  years 
later. 

Other  Important  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation include  the  requirement  that  an 
employer  make  payments  toward  the 
pension  plan's  liabilities  so  as  to  avoid 
what  has  been  a  major  cause  of  plan 
failure  In  the  past,  the  establishment  of 
a  pension  plan  termination  insurance 
fund  to  protect  the  participants  of  pen- 
sion plans  which  do  fall,  establishment 
of  certain  fiduciary  standards  which 
plan  administrators  must  abide  by,  and 
finally,  establishment  of  disclosure  re- 
quirements so  that  plan  participants 
would  be  able  to  find  out  what  is  hap- 
pening to  their  pension  plan  contribu- 
tions. 

While  this  legislation  represents  a 
major  achievement,  there  are  two  areas 
where  further  improvement  is  required. 
The  first  concerns  "portability,"  whereby 
a  worker  who  changes  jobs  prior  to  re- 
tirement is  able  to  transfer  his  vested 
pension  credits  from  his  old  plan  to  his 
new  plan.  I  supporte''  the  effort  to 
amend  H.R.  2  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
to  provide  for  this  kind  of  pension 
mobility,  similar  to  a  provision  included 
in  the  pension  reform  legislation  I  in- 
troduced during  the  92d  Congress.  The 
portability  provisions  of  H.R.  2.  unfor- 
tunately, make  no  real  changes  in  exist- 
ing law,  they  merely  reiterate  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  responsibility 
to  maintain  records  on  the  retirement 
plans  in  which  former  employees  who 
have  not  retired  have  vested  benefits. 
True  portabihty,  as,  I  have  proposed, 
would  enable  the  worker  to  transfer  his 
vested  pension  credits  from  job  to  job 
and,  therefore,  preserve  the  cumulative 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  a  worker 
if  he  did  not  change  his  job.  Given  the 
increasing  job  mobility  of  the  American 
worker,  I  see  no  reason  to  discriminate 
against  the  worker  who  chooses  to  im- 
prove his  work  situation.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  address  this  problem  In  the 
very  near  future. 

The  second  area  where  I  feel  further 
improvement  is  needed  concerns  the  ex- 
tension of  Keogh-type  tax  deferred  re- 
tirement contributions  made  by  em- 
ployees of  firms  which  do  not  have  pen- 
sion plans.  In  my  opinion,  salaried  em- 
ployees should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment accorded  the  self-employed.  Why 
should  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals who  already  receive  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  be  allowed  to  defer  tax 
liability  on  retirement  investments  of  15 
percent  of  their  income  up  to  $7,500  each 
year,  when  employees  who  work  for  em- 
ployers that  do  not  have  pension  plans 
are  allowed  to  only  deduct  20  percent  of 
their  earnings  not  to  exceed  $1,500  each 
year?  If  pension  reform  is  to  be  complete, 
we  should  not  tolerate  only  a  partial 
elimination  of  past  Inequities. 


In  my  Jime  1972  newsletter,  I  wrote 
that  I  was  doing  everything  possible  to 
end  the  "frauds  on  working  people" 
perpetrated  by  pension  funds.  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  national  pension  legislation 
which  shall  once  and  for  all  end  the  cruel 
game  of  chance  so  long  associated  with 
private  pension  plans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  11  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJa.  2)  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  piu-suant 
to  House  Resolution  896,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

P-ECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  376,  noes  4, 
not  voting  5 1 ,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  66] 
AYES — 376 
Abdnor  Blackburn  Cederberg 

Abzug  Elatnlk  Chappell 

^3^"l*^  ^°S^^  Chlsholm 

Addabbo  Boland  Clancy 

Alexander  Bowen  Clark 

Anderson,  Brademas  Clausen, 

Calif.  Bray  Don  H. 

Anderson,  HI.      Breaux  c:awson  Del 

Andrews,  Breckinridge  Clay 

N  Dak.  Brlnkley  Cleveland 

Annunzlo  Brooks  Cochran 

Archer  Broomfleld  Cohen 

Arends  Brotzman  Collier 

Armstrong  Brown.  Calif.  Collins,  ni. 

Ashbrook  Brown.  Mich.  Conable 

Ashley  Brown.  Ohio  Conlan 

Aspin  Broyhill.  Va.  Conte 

Badlllo  Buchanan  Conyers 

Bafalls  Burpener  Corman 

Barrett  Burke,  Calif.  Cotter 

Bauman  Burke,  Fla.  Coughlln 

Beard  Burke,  Mass.  Cronln 

Bennett  Burleson.  Tex.  Culver 

Bergland  Burllson.  Mo.  Daniel.  Dan 

BevUl  Butler  Daniel,  Robert 

Blaggl  Byron  w.,  Jr. 

Blester  Certer  Daniels. 

Bingham  Casey,  Tex.  Domlnlck  V. 
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Oft&lelaon 

Davis,  Qa. 

de  la  aaiza 

Delaney 

Dellunu 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dickinson 

DlggB 

Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
BiltMrg 
Erienbom 
Bach 

EslUeman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plood 
Plowers 
Plynt 
Pord 
Porsythe 
Pountaln 
Praaer 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Qaydoa 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Ctonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Oross 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Oude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Eanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idabo 
Hansen,  Wasb. 
Harrington 
Barsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  V». 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Rinshaw 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hiingate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 


Boiling 
Collins,  Tex. 


Jordan 
Kartb 

Kastemneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

EUng 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Ifd. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McGlory 

UcCIoekey 

McColllst«r 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Netjr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,aa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezTtnsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI . 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Kelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hsra 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
.  Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roblneon,  Va. 
Robtson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

NOBS— » 

Landgretw 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saras  In 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Sclberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 
Stratton 

Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerim 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tax. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 
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Frellnghuysen 

Obey 

Gray 

O-NeUl 

Green 

Oreg. 

Owens 

Hanna 

Powell.  Ohio 

Budnut 

Roberts 

Jones, 

Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ketchum 

Rose 

Kluczjnskl 

RostenkoWBkl 

KuykendaU 

Ryan 

Leggett 

Schroeder 

Litton 

Slkes 

McSpadden 

Sisk 

MaUlIi 

Jd 

Stokes 

Michel 

SiiUlvan 

MUIs 
Moss 

Waldle 
Wlna 

Nichols 

Wyatt 

NOT  VOTING — 61 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Baker 
Bell 
Brasco 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Bxinon 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Crane 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Devlne 
Fisher 
Foley 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McSpad- 
den. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Baker. 

MP.  Rom  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Crane. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr,  Ryan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Winn, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  pension  reform." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Symms 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN 
H.R.  2,  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  H.R.  2,  Employee  Bene- 
fits Security  Act,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  punc- 
tuation, paragraph  headings,  and  cross- 
references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield.  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  inquiry' 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distta- 
guished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  scheduled 
for  today,  and  upon  the  aimouncement 
of  the  program  for  next  week.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  call  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  consider  one  bill  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11143.  Committee  for  Purchase 
of  Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind 
and  other  Severely  Handicapped. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar  and  consider  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  two  bills  as  follows: 

S.  1866.  mlnlmiura  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities;  and 

HJR.  9440,  use  of  licensed  psycholo- 
gists and  optometrists  under  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  program. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  also  further  con- 
sider H.R.  11793,  and  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments and  the  bill.  This  is  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  bill.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  this  matter  was 
previously  debated  in  the  House,  and  we 
are  now  ready  to  complete  our  work  oa. 
this  legislation. 

For  Wednesday  and  tha  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows: 

We  will  consider  H.R.  8053.  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  under  an  open  rule,  with 
2  hours  of  debate; 

HJl.  11035,  Metric  Conversion  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  12341,  transfer  of  State  Depart- 
ment property  in  Venice,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  12465,  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  supplemental  authorization,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted:  smd 

H.R.  12466.  State  Department  supple- 
mental authorization,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
so  that  I  may  etsk  the  dlstingulfihed 
acting  majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  he  can  give  us  any 
information  as  to  when  we  might  get  to  a 
vote  next  week  on  the  resolution  dis- 
approving the  pay  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and 
the  elite  corps  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  view  of  the  action 
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of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  House  in  voting  or,  rather, 
approving  the  disapproving  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  2  this  morning? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  minority  leader 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  definite  information.  I 
am  informed  that  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  the  bill  to  which  he  refers 
has  not  yet  been  filed.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible— and  this  Is  a  matter  the  Speaker 
would  have  to  determine — ^that  it  could 
be  ready  for  the  suspension  calendar, 
which,  of  course.  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  It  Is  also  quite 
possible  that  the  committee  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  distinguished 
member  would  ask  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  rule  for  consideration  by  the 
House  later  in  the  week.  This  matter, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  within  the 
hands  of  his  committee  and,  of  course, 
the  suspension  calendar  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  can  move  moun- 
tains at  times  when  they  are  so  disposed, 
and  I  Eim  sure  we  can  expect  them,  if 
everything  goes  well  next  week,  to  obtain 
a  vote  before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
30  days  which  the  House  has  within 
which  to  consider  the  disapproving 
resolution. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  think  he  can  expect 
reasonable  expeditious  and  logical  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  suUoums  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  FILING  DATE  OP  1974 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  905  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  905 
Reiolved  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  S.J.  Res.  182, 
amending  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1948,  be  further 
amended  by  changing  the  filing  date  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report  from 
March  13,  1974,  to  March  29,  1974. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  PROCESS  RE- 
QUIRES  A  PROSECUTOR  INSU- 
LATED FROM  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  there 
has  been  Increasing  debate  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  or  a  Member  of  the  House, 
for  that  matter,  should  take  a  position 
relative  to  what  he  or  she  believes  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  evidence  bearing  on 
the  Impeachment  of  the  President. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  suggests  the  President  should  be  im- 
peached upon  the  basis  of  today's  evi- 
dence should  disqualify  himself  or  her- 
self from  sitting  on  that  committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  made  such  a  suggestion 
recently. 

I  only  suggest  that  any  Member  who 
has  not  had  his  or  her  mind  at  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  evidence 
today,  let  alone  made  up,  is  a  Member 
who  has  not  been  present  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  Constitution  does  not,  in  fact,  re- 
quire that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives deny  themselves  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  this  decision 
by  having  made  their  views  known.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  the  impeach- 
ment process  be  started  by  a  Member  in- 
troducing a  resolution  of  impeachment. 
The  Constitution  requires  that  the  case 
for  impeachment  be  prosecuted  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  House. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  there 
is  no  prosecutor  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  there  will  be  no  prosecutor, 
period. 

Whenever  there  htis  been  a  prosecutor 
in  existence,  such  as  Cox,  Richardson,  or 
Ruckelshaus  the  President  has  removed 
or  brought  about  the  resignation  of  that 
prosecutor  from  oflttce.  The  President 
cannot  remove  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  office,  and  that  Is  why  the  Consti- 
tution presumes  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress win  perform  the  f imctions  of  a  pro- 
secutor. 

I  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  my  best  In 
that  role. 


Without  a  prosecutor,  It  is  unlikely  the 
President  can  ever  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
tell  his  story  to  that  committee  and  to 
the  American  people  while  imder  oath. 
Without  a  prosecutor,  it  is  likely  the 
President  and  his  recently  hired  multi- 
tude of  defense  attorneys  will  successful- 
ly avoid  accountability  for  the  host  of 
abuses  and  wrongs  he  has  perpetrated  on 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  adversely  comment- 
ing on  my  views  as  well  as  my  letter  in 
response: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Examiner, 

Feb.  21,  1974]  I 

Phoszctttok  Waldie  | 

The  acrlmonlovis  hounding  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  (D-Callf.),  is 
nothing  short  of  outrageous,  Irresponsible 
conduct. 

Waldle  has  let  loose  with  another  antl- 
Nlxon  diatribe,  this  time  In  a  national  news- 
magazine. No  matter  his  news  medlxim,  his 
venomous  messages  are  all  pretty  much  the 
same:  "Richard  Nixon  must  be  Impeached  1" 

Waldle's  blood-ln-the-eye  tirades  for  a  con- 
gressional lynching  party  exceed  all  reason- 
able limits  of  responsible  dissent. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Califor- 
nia's ultrallberal  congressional  spokesman  is 
not  Just  another  elected  ofiElclal  Imparting 
partisan  drivel.  Waldle's  membership  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  very  panel 
conducting  President  Nixon's  Impeachment 
Inquiry,  should  preclude  all  biased  bad- 
mouthing  of  the  President,  at  least  until  the 
committee  has  announced  Its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Waldle  has  assximed  the  role  of  a  prose- 
cutor who,  untroubled  by  the  facts  in  the 
case,  violates  all  canons  of  justice  and  com- 
mon decency  In  his  blind  rage  to  persecute 
an  unlndlcted  political  foe. 

The  Constitution  has  protected  this  and 
every  Chief  Executive  against  Waldle's  weird 
brand  of  "Justice,"  and  requires  evidence  of 
"treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  for  an  impeachment 
proceeding. 

In  1868,  President  Andrew  Johnson  was  ac- 
quitted In  his  Impeachment  trial  when  one 
far-seeing  senator  risked  his  political  career 
in  courageously  voting  against  the  wishes  of 
his  party  leaders  and  the  passion  of  the 
moment. 

In  voting  his  conscience,  this  senator 
(Edmund  Ross)  went  on  record  against  the 
congressional  removal  of  a  President  on 
flimsy  grounds.  He  reasoned  that  lmi>e8ch- 
ment,  except  in  extreme  cases,  would  sub- 
vert a  co-equal  branch  of  government  to 
inferior  status  under  the  heel  and  dominance 
of  Congress. 

Regrettably,  Representative  Waldle  and  his 
ilk  have  no  such  compunctions  or  such  well- 
developed  consciences.  Under  the  drcum- 
stance  of  his  committee  status,  Waldle's  res- 
olution calling  for  Nixon's  lmpecK:hment,  and 
his  repeated  Implications  of  the  President's 
guilt,  are  no  less  Judicious  than  the  actions 
of  America's  frontier  vigilantes  who  prom- 
ised "a  fair  trial  and  a  fair  hanging." 

HOTTS«    OF    RSPKKSTirrA'nVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1974. 
Editor, 

TTie  Herald-Examiner, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dkab  EnrroK:  I  was  Interested  to  yotir  edi- 
torial of  February  21  concerning  my  role  w 
the  chief  advocate  at  the  Impeachment  of 
Richard  Nixon.  Your  reference  to  me  in  a 
derogatory  sense  as  "Prosecutor  Waldle"  U 
in  fact,  a  fair  assessment  of  the  role,  I  be- 
lieve, suited  to  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  bellerea,  as  X  do,  that 
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the  Nation  wUl  be  well  served  when  the  C!on- 
stltutlonal  process  of  Impeachment  of 
Richard  Nixon  Is  successfully  concluded. 

Tou  apparenUy  believe  that  a  "prosecutor" 
is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  In  these  pro- 
ceedings. In  that  view,  you  are  sustained  by 
President  Nixon  who  finds  "prosecutors" 
positively  abhorrent  and  who  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  remove  them  from  office.  Thus 
President  NUon  "flred"  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Oox  when  the  latter  Insisted  on 
determining  the  extent  of  the  Involvement 
of  the  President  In  the  offenses  of  Water- 
gate; thus,  the  President  In  effect  brought 
about  the  dismissal  of  the  next  "prosecutor" 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States' 
Elliot  Richardson,  who  Insisted  on  pursuing 
truth  even  unto  the  President:  and  thus,  the 
President  has  commanded  the  present  Special 
Prosecutor,  I^on  Jaworskl,  "you  have  all  the 
evidence  you  need  and  I  will  give  you  no 
more,"  Just  as  Jaworskl  began  to  get  close 
to  the  President  in  the  course  of  the 
Investigation. 

In  short,  since  the  President  has  the  power 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  exercise  It,  to 
"eliminate"  all  "prosecutors"  who  diligently 
pursue  the  evidence.  It  Is  necessary  that  a 
"prosecutor"  be  found  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  silence  or  control. 

Only  a  Member  of  Congress,  only  a  Member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  so  In- 
sulated. The  President  cannot  "fire"  me  He 
cannot  sUence  me. 

I  wUl  continue,  unabated,  and  will  even 
intensify  my  efforts  to  bring  the  facts  of 
President  Nixon's  Incredible  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  presidency  before  the  people 
and  before  the  Congress. 

Your  editorial  stated  I  am  "untroubled  by 
the  facts  In  the  case."  You  could  hardly  be 
more  wong.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
facts  In  this  case  because  those  "facts"  con- 
clusively demonstrate  the  clear  contempt  of 
the  President  for  the  high  Constitutional 
standards  we  demand  of  our  Presidents 
BiL*"i  continue  my  eflorts  to  bring  about 
Richard  NUxou's  impeachment  as  the  Con- 
stitution directs  and  pursuant  to  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  will  succeed. 

Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Meniter  of  Congress 
Fourteenth  District  of  California. 
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of  account  regardless  of  the  amount  de- 
posited or  invested.  My  amendments 
whicli  were  accepted  by  the  Honorable 
Fernand  J.  St  Geruain.  the  cliairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  originated  this 
legislation  and  were  adopted  by  the 
House  were  as  follows : 

First.  One  hundred  percent  insurance 
of  public  funds  wa«  limited  to  "time  de- 
posits only." 

Second.  One  hundred  percent  insur- 
ance of  public  funds  in  demand  deposits 
"was  denied"  and  the  law  on  collateral 
requirements  remains  just  the  same  as  it 
is  now. 

"a)  To  illustrate  this,  the  original  lan- 
guage said: 

The  Corporation  (FDIC)  may  limit  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
Invested  In  any  Insured  Institution  by  any 
Insured  member  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
any  such  Institution  in  terms  of  its  assets 
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PUBLIC  FUNDS  AND  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
^tU,  ^-  *^^  House  debated  H.R.  11221 
a  bill  originally  designed  to  provide  for 
100  percent  Insurance  of  all  public  de- 
posits in  financial  institutions  and  In- 
to^$?OO0O  ^^°'*'  insurance  of  all  accounts 
•niere  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  and 
perhaps  unpremeditated  misinformation 
floating  around  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion as  It  finally  passed  the  House.  This 
is  due  to  the  rather  involved  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  occurred  during  con- 
slderaUon  of  this  legislation.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight  as 
to  preckely  what  this  legislation  provided 
as   It   finally    passed    the   House    after 
amendments  I  offered  were  accepted 
^r^L^^^^   ^   "^^   ^°"«e   centered 
^i^5 J^^  i^^f*'^'=®  °'  P'^bUc  funds. 
IJe  original  bill,  as  pointed  out.  provided 
lor  100  percent  insurance  of  aU  pubUc 
funds  deposited  or  Invested  in  any  type 
of  financial  Institution  and  In  any  ^ 


My  amendments  added  the  words 
which  are  italicized  as  follows: 

"The  Corporation  may  limit  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  that  may  be  in- 
vested or  deposited  in  time  deposits  in 
any  insured  bank  by  any  depositor  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A>  of  this 
paragraph  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
any  siich  bank  in  terms  of  its  assets, 
Provided,  however,  such  limitation  may 
be  exceeded  by  the  pledging  of  accept- 
able securities  to  the  depositor  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph 
when  and  where  required." 

Since  most  public  funds — which  pri- 
marily consist  of  State  and  local  funds- 
can  only  be  deposited  for  short  periods 
of  time,  they  will  have  to  be,  as  in  the 
past,  deposited  in  commercial  bank  de- 
mand deposits.  Since  under  the  bill 
amended,  there  is  no  full  insurance  for 
demand  deposits,  commercial  banks  will 
still  have  to  purchase  State  and  local 
government  securities  or  other  eligible 
securities  where  required  to  collateralize 
these  demand  deposits. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  as  amended 
which  would  in  any  way  restrict  the 
amoimt  of  puolic  funds  which  a  finan- 
cial institution  may  acquire.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  -v^hich  would  in  any 
way  restrict  the  amount  of  State  or  local 
securities  which  a  ccanniercial  bank  may 
acquire.  All  the  bill  says  in  this  regard 
is  that  demand  deposits  (>ver  $50,000  will 
have  to  be  collateralized  as  required  by 
State  law  or  local  regulation.  This  means, 
in  effect,  there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  state  or  local  govern- 
ment securities  which  commercial  banks 
will  be  required  to  purchase  and  hold. 
In  advocating  my  amendments,  I  told 
House  Members  that  among  my  reasons 
I  felt:  "100  percent  Insurance  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds 
In  almost  all  jurisdictions  financial  in- 
stitutions are  required  to  protect  public 
deposits  by  pledging  of  equal  reserves. 
This  latter  is  frequently  in  the  nature  of 
municipal  bonds.  In  fact,  in  manv  States 
pledging  by  the  financial  Institution  of 
municipal  bonds  as  the  reserve  is  re- 
quired by  law. 

"By  100  percent  insurance  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  substituted  for  the 
reserves  pledged  by  file  private  institu- 
tion. This  wlU  certainly  reduce  the  In- 


centive for  purchase  of  municipal  bonds 
to  be  used  as  pledges.  My  amendment 
would  offset,  in  part,  this  result  because 
demand  deposits  of  public  funds  in  fi- 
nancial institutions  would  still  be  sub- 
ject  to  the  requirenjents  that  reserves  be 
pledged  as  offsetting  security. 

"In  further  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  an  Incentive  for  financial 
institutions  to  invest  in  municipal  se- 
curities, I  will  offer  another  amendment 
H.R.  11221,  in  section  B,  says  the  FDIC 
may  limit  the  aggregate  amount  of  public 
funds  that  may  be  deposited  in  any  In- 
sured Institution,  itiat  provision  is  too 
wide  in  scope.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
FDIC  may  limit  'insurance  on"  public 
deposits.  It  says  it  may  limit  the  'deposits' 
themselves.  This  is  a  high  concentration 
of  power  in  the  FDIC.  My  amendment 
would  considerably  reduce  that  power  by 
saying  that  the  FDIC  limits  the  'insur- 
ance' on  public  fund  deposits,  but  not 
the  amoimt  of  'deposits,'  provided  any 
deposits  of  public  funds  in  excess  of  the 
insurance  limits  be  offset  by  pledge  of 
acceptable  securities  owned  by  the  pri- 
vate institution.  This  leaves  open  the  In- 
centive for  financial  Institutions  to  buy 
municipal  bonds  for  pledge  'against  ex- 
cess deposits'  above  the  Federal  insinr 
ance  coverage." 

In  conclusion.  I  offered  my  amend- 
ments in  what  I  think  was  a  compromise 
between  the  position  of  commercial  banks 
on  one  side  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  credit  unions  on  the  other 
in  order  to  provide  more  money  for  hous- 
ing: to  preserve  some  Incentives  for  con- 
tinuing a  wider  market  for  sale  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds;  and  to  prohibit  grant  of 
arbitrary  power  of  the  FDIC  to  allocate 
public  fund  deposits. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  it  contains  my 
amendments  and  increases  deposit  in- 
surance on  all  accounts  up  to  $50,000. 


CHARLIE  GUBSER,  A  GENTLEMAN 
FIRST 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues  who  will  be  most  missed 
in  the  next  Congress  is  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gtjbser)  . 

The  January  30.  1974.  editorial  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  pays  deserved  tribute 
to  Charlie  Gubser  and  expresses  excep- 
tionally well  what  all  of  us  know  and  ap- 
preciate about  Charlie. 

I  Include  the  editorial  about  my  friend 
and  our  colleague  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

A  Gentle  »iAN  Fibst 

The  decision  of  Eep.  Charles  8.  Gubser 
(R-Gllroy)  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  con- 
gressional session  has  shocked  and  saddened 
all  who  know  him  and  his  record  of  public 
service. 

He  will  be  a  difficult  man  to  replace  on 
Capitol  Hill  precisely  because  of  the  quali- 
ties which  made  him  such  a  successfiU  Rep- 
resentative for  more  than  20  years. 

Charlie  Gubser  was  lUed  and  respected  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  agree  with  his  views  on  a  par- 
ticular Issue  to  recognlae  the  honorable  in- 
tent behind  the  views;  more  Important,  per- 
haps. Charlie  never  had  to  agree  with  a  per- 
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■on  politically  to  accord  him  the  same  pre- 
gumptlon  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

It  wa«  this  innate  clvUlty  that  made 
Charlie  Oubser  such  an  effective  legislator. 
If  politics  Is  the  art  of  compromise,  respect- 
ful discourse  Is  the  practice  which  perfects 
the  art. 

None  of  which  Is  to  imply  that  Charlie 
Oubser  was  other  than  a  loyal  RepubUcan 
aad  a  stand-up  campaigner.  He  could — and 
did — trade  political  blows  with  the  best  the 
opposition  could  throw  against  him,  but  he 
never  let  partisanship  blind  him  to  the  fact 
that,  once  elected,  he  was  sworn  to  repre- 
sent aU  the  people  of  his  dlotrict. 

And  represent  them  be  did.  Charlie  Oub- 
ser rose  over  time  to  be  one  of  the  ranking 
RepubUcan  members  of  the  ix>werful  House 
Armed  Servlcs  Committee,  but  he  always 
had  time  to  attend  to  the  requests  of  his 
constituents  bsM^k  home.  He  may  be  remem- 
bered by  history  as  one  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  forced  exposure  of  the  My  La] 
massacre,  but  he  will  be  remembered  also 
as  a  friend  In  need  by  the  young  wife  seek- 
ing to  join  her  serviceman-husband  overseas. 
Charlie  always  put  human  values  above  red 
tape,  and  he  succeeded  more  often  than  not 
In  persuading  the  military  to  this  point  of 
view. 

Charlie  wlU  be  remembered,  too.  as  the 
prime  mover  behind  the  San  Felipe  project, 
an  ambltlovis  undertaking  to  ensure  the 
water  supplies  of  the  Central  Coast  region 
weU  Into  the  next  century.  This  was  but  an- 
other example  of  his  basic  dedication  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  to  do  Just  that. 

AU  of  which  outlines  succinctly  the  sort 
of  man  13th  Congressional  District  voters 
should  choose  this  November.  He  must  com- 
bine Intelligence  and  compassion,  dUlgence 
and  humUlty — at  least  enough  humility  to 
recognize  that  opponent  isn't  the  same  as 
enemy  and  that  working  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  achieve  a  common  goal  on  occasion 
is  not  disloyalty  to  one's  own  party. 

Perhaps  in  picking  a  congressman.  It  might 
be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  British  attitude 
toward  another  class  of  public  servants: 
Judges.  As  the  British  have  it,  "a  judge 
should  be.  first  of  aU.  a  gentleman.  If  he 
BhaU  know  a  little  law  it  can  do  no  harm." 

Charlie  Gubser  was,  first  of  all,  a  gentle- 
man. He  went  on  from  there  to  become  an 
outstanding  congressman. 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOPS:  AN  INVESTMENT 
IN  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
often  it  has  been  asked:  "What  of  to- 
morrow's leaders?  How  might  they 
derive  maximum  benefit  from  current 
happenings?  Will  they  be  able  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  have  plagued  us 
recently?" 

The  Washington  Workshops  Founda- 
tion has  taken  steps  to  answer  these 
questions  and  answer  them  favorably 
by  each  year  offering  a  series  of  con- 
gressional seminars  in  which  our  young 
leaders  may  view  the  workings  of  our 
Government  firsthand.  Here  they  ana- 
lyze the  strengths  and  shortcomings 
for  themselves.  These  yoimg  people 
nave  a  stake  in  tomorrow  and  only 
through  such  participation  In  and 
understanding  of  oui-  Government  will 
they  be  adequately  prepared  to  face  the 


challenges  and  crises  that  will  soon  be 
theirs. 

This  week  I  am  particularly  delighted 
to  note  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Joe 
Faust,  of  Centervllle,  is  participating  In 
the  Washington  Workshops  Seminar  as 
a  Union  Carbide  Scholar.  The  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  is  sponsoring  Joe's  stay 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  as  he  strives  for 
a  better  imderstandlng  of  Government 
and  its  purpose.  Union  Carbide  grants 
such  awards  to  exceptional  students 
throughout  their  communities  and  Joe 
is  one  quite  worthy  of  such  an  honor. 

With  the  opportunity  to  see  and  judge 
for  himself,  I  am  confident  that  Joe  wlU 
find  the  seminar  most  beneficial.  More- 
over, the  seminars  will  benefit  the  Na- 
tion by  giving  our  upcoming  leaders  a 
realistic  view  of  the  Government.  For 
this,  one  must  surely  extoll  the  efforts 
of  the  Washington  Workshops  Founda- 
tion and  the  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


PROTECTION  FOR  PURCHASERS  OF 
ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 

(Mr.  GOLD  WATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  suid  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
recently  I  joined  with  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SnCEs)  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Uix. 
Spence)  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  93-167.  the  Hobby 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  reproductions  of  antique 
guns  be  dated  with  the  year  of  actual 
manufacture  and  would  authorize  "pri- 
vate enforcement"  suits  in  local  Federal 
courts  by  citizens  defrauded  by  lakery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  January  1974  issue  of 
the  American  Rifleman  magazine  in- 
cluded an  exclusive  expos6  by  Editor 
Ashley  Halsey.  Jr.  and  Associate  Tech- 
nical Editor  Robert  N.  Sears  of  the  wide- 
spread prsKitice  under  which  buyers  of 
antique  firearms  are  victimized.  It  was 
this  expos6  which  served  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  amending  the 
Hobby  Protection  Act  to  cover  faked 
firearms. 

For  buyers  and  collectors  of  antique 
firearms,  a  most  important  provision  of 
the  Hobby  Protection  Act.  if  it  is  amended 
as  we  propose,  would  be  section  3.  This 
authorizes  "any  interested  person"  to  sue 
in  Federal  court  to  enjoin  faking  and  to 
collect  damages  if  defrauded  by  it.  The 
person  exercising  this  so-called  private 
enforcement  may  file  suit  in  any  district 
where  he  resides  or  has  an  agent. 

Without  the  private  enforcement  pro- 
vision, an  aggrieved  buyer  who  feele  he 
has  been  defrauded  cannot  get  into  Fed- 
eral court  unless  he  can  show:  First, 
that  he  lives  in  another  State  and  sec- 
ond, that  he  is  suing  for  $10,000  or  more. 
Many  badly  stung  buyers  of  fancy- 
dressed  overpriced  ftikes  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so.  as  at  least  90  percent  of 
faking  is  believed  to  involve  interstate 
sales. 

If  the  Hobby  Protection  Act  Is  amended 
to  include  antique  firearms,  however,  the 
victims  of  fakeries  could  proceed  more 
freely  to  sue  for  damages.  "In  any  such 


action."  the  act  now  says  of  coins  and 
political  memorabilia,  "the  court  may 
award  the  costs  of  the  suit  including 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees."  The  same 
would  apply  to  collector  firearms  If  the 
act  is  properly  amended. 

Where  a  reproduction  firearms  amend- 
ment to  the  act  might  serve  to  trap 
forgers  is  in  its  requirement  that  the 
arms  carry  a  true  date  of  manufacture. 
In  most  cases  reported  recently,  the 
forgeries  consist  of  legitimate  reproduc- 
tions whose  markings  were  obliterated 
by  the  fakers.  In  some  Instances,  false 
markings  were  struck  or  substituted. 

The  big  thing  is  not  so  much  mark- 
ings, however,  as  it  is  the  added  freedom 
which  would  be  given  gtm  coUectors  who 
are  victimized  to  sue  in  courts  in  their 
own  districts,  without  the  obstacle  of 
having  to  go  into  court  in  another  State. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  trust  my 
colleagues  will  give  this  measure  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
of  H.R.  12500,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Hobby 
Protection  Act  to  include  reproductions 
of  antique  firearms: 

H.R.   12500 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hobby  Protection  Act 
to  Include  reproductions  of  antique  fire- 
arms 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Hobby  Protection  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Antiqije  FtRF.ARMs. — The  manufac- 
ture In  the  United  States,  or  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States,  for  Introduc- 
tion Into  or  distribution  in  commerce  of  any 
Imitation  antique  firearm  which  is  not 
plainly  and  permanently  marked  with  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  firearm  was 
manufactured,  is  unlawful  and  is  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  conunerce 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (b)"  in  subsection 

(d)  ( as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  thle 
section)  and  inserting  ",  (b),  or  (c)"  in  lieu 
therecxf,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (b),  and  regu- 
lations under  subsection   (c)"  In  subsection 

(e)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  regulations 
under  subsection  (d)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Hobby  Protection 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)  or  (b)  or 
a  rule  under  section  2(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a),  (b).  or  (c) 
or  a  rule  under  section  2(d)". 

Skc.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Hobby  Protection 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)  or  (b) 
or  regiUatlons  under  section  2(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(a),  (b), 
or  (c)  or  regvilatlons  under  section  2(d)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Hobby  Protection 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(5).  (6).  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (7).  (8), 
and  (9),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(5)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means  any 
firearm  ( Including  any  firearm  with  a  match- 
lock, flintlock,  percussion  cap,  or  similar 
type  of  Ignition  system)  manxifactured  dur- 
ing or  before  1898. 

"(6)  The  term  'Imitation  antique  firearm* 
means  a  firearm  which  purports  to  be,  but 
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In  fact  U  not,  an  antique  firearm  or  whlcb 
ia  a  reproduction,  copy,  or  cotint«rf«lt  ot  an 
antique  firearm." 

8«c.  6.  Section  8  of  the  Hobby  Protection 
Act  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "and  Imita- 
tion mimtomatlc  itema"  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  imitation  nu- 
mismatic Items,  and  Imitation  antique  fire- 


THE    ATTITUDE    OP    CONGRESS 
TOWARD  IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  WM  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  TCTiae  and  eortend  his  renmrks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  protest 
that  Congress  Is  being  both  Intimidated 
and  insulted  by  certain  Interests  on  the 
process  of  Impeachment.  Intimidated  I 
say  by  the  attempt  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  process  to  suggest 
that  Congress  has  to  treat  the  President 
as  the  courts  treat  a  citizen  charged  with 
criminal  conduct.  Such  a  proposition  is 
both  impertinent  and  Illogical. 

The  process  of  Impeachment  Is  singu- 
lar, unique,  and  quite  distinguishable  In 
many  regards  from  a  criminal  procedure. 
We  are  in  the  ttrst  Instance  facing 
charges  which  will  separate  a  man  and 
his  ofBce,  not  charges  which  may,  as  in  a 
criminal  case,  separate  the  offender 
from  society.  Consider  please  that  a  find- 
ing of  serious  breach  In  adherence  to  an 
expected  moral  standard  would  easily  be 
a  factor  In  questioning  a  President's  fit- 
ness for  ofiBce  but  would  scarcely  be 
enough  to  send  a  man  to  Jail  for  1  year, 
as  a  felony  would.  Pnirther,  a  finding  of 
suflBclent  and  impressing  facts  to  con- 
clude a  clear  showing  of  unsound  Judg- 
ment in  an  area  of  obvious  importance  to 
the  Nation  might  remove  a  man  from 
OfBce  but  would  not  send  him  to  con- 
finement. 

It  seems  obvious  with  materials  and 
facts  now  available  that  charges  may 
well  be  laid  thiit  If  proven  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  criminal  action  but  if 
such  action  is  to  be  taken  it  should  be  In 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  not  in 
the  Congress.  And,  more  Importantly  the 
rules  of  evidence  of  that  court  need  not. 
Indeed  should  not,  be  Impressed  on  the 
impeachment  proceeding. 

The  question  we  face  in  the  House  is 
shall  the  President  be  held  to  trial  in  the 
Senate  on  the  evidence  supporting 
charges  we  hold  to  be  sufBcient  to  remove 
him  from  the  Presidency.  To  hold  out  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
put  the  President  In  the  dock  like  a  com- 
mon criminal  is  to  distort  the  process 
and  mislead  the  public.  Another  strain 
of  nonsense  that  should  be  put  to  rest  Is 
the  suggestion  that  Impeachment  would 
Imperil  the  Republic.  It  needs  remem- 
bering that  the  passage  of  power  has  oc- 
curred in  a  4-year  span  by  the  election 
process  and  in  shorter  spsms  by  natural 
death  and  by  assassination.  Om*  Insti- 
tutions are  already  tested  for  this  ordeal 
and  the  Nation  does  not  stand  or  fall  by 
virtue  of  the  Incumbency  of  Richard 
Nixon  continuing  imchallenged. 

Associated  with  the  above  canard  Is 
ttie  suggestion  that  impeachment  once 
tried  becomes  twice  cheap.  Considering 
the  fact  that  it  will  have  been  tried  but 
twice  In  200  years,  to  suggest  that  It 


thereby  will  become  virulent  Is  like  say- 
ing that  a  family  that  has  had  two  doses 
of  a  disease  In  two  {generations  is  highly 
susceptible  to  the  germ. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress ts  going  to  approach  the  matter  of 
Impeachment  with  sound  and  careful 
Judgment  and  with  Its  constitutional  ob- 
ligations clearly  in  mind.  We  do  not  need 
the  heavy  hand  of  a  criminal  justice 
analogy  in  order  to  establish  a  sound 
precedent  for  future  cases  which  will 
serve  the  country  well  regardless  of  who 
holds  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 


NO  SHORTAGE  OP  WHEAT  FOR 
BREAD— ONLY  BOXCARS  TO  MOVE 
IT 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  is  being  scared  by 
the  American  Bakery  Association's 
hysterical  propaganda  of  high-priced 
bread  due  to  short  wheat  supplies.  Their 
predictions  have  been  coupled  with 
anguished  calls  for  export  controls  on 
wheat  to  prevent  further  foreign  sales. 

Anyone  who  takes  a  realistic  look  at 
our  wheat  stock  and  transportation  situ- 
ations c£in  separate  out  the  verbal  chaff 
to  assure  U.S.  consumers  there  is  plenty 
of  wheat  available  in  the  country. 

Our  farmers  are  expected  to  produce 
over  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  1974, 
and  since  we  consume  about  600  million 
bushels  in  this  country,  most  of  It  Is 
grown  for  export  sales.  These  foreign 
sales  of  wheat  are  significantly  in  the 
public  Interest.  First  of  all,  it  helps  our 
balance  of  payments  and  wheat  sales 
during  1973  have  beeti  one  of  the  factors 
bringing  our  balance  of  payments  back 
into  a  favorable  position.  Keeping  a  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade  is  vital  in  order  to 
solidify  the  dollar  and  avoid  the  excessive 
inflationary  pressure  devaluations  have 
caused  the  United  States.  And  its  impor- 
tance in  1974  is  increasing  as  we  continue 
to  import  vast  quantities  of  foreign  oil  at 
greatly  increased  prices  which  must  be 
offset  by  sales  of  American  grain  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance. 

Second,  the  humanitarian  need  to  sup- 
ply America's  abimdant  production  of 
agricultural  products  in  world  trade 
should  not  be  tampered  with  on  the  basis 
of  scare  tactics  of  an  individual  industry 
that  evidently  has  not  properly  as- 
sessed all  of  the  available  supplies  of 
wheat.  The  only  overriding  reason  to  fol- 
low the  baking  industry's  advice  would 
be  if  American  consumers  were  actually 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  wheat.  Such  is 
not  the  case  as  the  following  facts  con- 
clusively demonstrate  a  plentiful  supply. 

The  latest  Agriculture  Department 
grain  stocks  report  shows  January  U.S. 
wheat  at  934  million  bushels  on  farms 
or  in  elevators. 

Much  of  this  wheat  has  been  con- 
tracted to  grain  companies  or  coopera- 
tives to  satisfy  sales  to  millers  and  vari- 
ous food  suppliers  and  also  for  unfilled 
foreign  orders.  It  is  more  than  half  of 
what  we  produced  In  1973. 

But  the  pertinent  point  Is.  is  It  avall- 
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able  for  the  consumers  of  this  country? 
The  answer  Is  "Yes."  With  the  new  bar- 
vest  due  to  start  in  June  In  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  wheat  belt  we  have  less 
than  half  the  year  to  go  and  normal  con- 
sumption sunounts  to  about  50  million 
bushels  per  month. 

Just  where  is  the  wheat  that  the  bakers 
seem  to  think  is  in  short  supply?  it  jg 
awaiting  boxcars  or  trucks  to  carry  it 
from  county  elevators  to  markets.  Trans- 
portation is  the  bottleneck.  Take  my 
State  of  Montana  for  example,  where 
at  the  first  of  the  year  we  had  almost  a 
half  year's  crop  either  still  on  the  farm 
or  In  elevators.  As  of  February  15  this 
was  down  several  million  bushels  but  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  of  last  year's  ztgq 
is  still  there,  and  if  we  do  not  move  the 
grain  faster  than  we  did  during  the  last 
half  of  1973  we  will  still  have  over  16 
million  bushels  or  one-sixth  of  last  year's 
crop  left  in  the  farmer's  hands  by  mid- 
summer. 

But,  as  Montana  grain  growers  point 
out,  the  ability  to  move  grain  deteriorates 
so  there.  Is  no  way  the  1973  level  will  be 
maintained.  I  have  had  a  continual 
stream  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone 
calls  from  places  like  Sidney,  Plenty- 
wood,  Soobey,  Wolf  Point,  Havre,  and 
other  grain  areas  where  elevators  are 
desperate  for  boxcars  to  move  their 
wheat  to  markets.  And  the  problem  is 
widespread.  Thirty  to  forty  million 
bushels  of  grain  are  awaiting  shipment 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  too. 

Rather  than  scaring  the  consuming 
public  by  calling  for  a  wheat  export  em- 
bargo, the  baking  companies  should  take 
a  look  at  all  of  the  wheat  that  is  available 
In  wheat-producing  areas  that  slmp^ 
cannot  be  moved  to  market.  Then  they 
should  Join  with  the  grain  growers  of  the 
country  In  working  to  eliminate  these 
serious  transportation  bottlenecks. 

There  Is  plenty  of  wheat  If  we  can  get 
It  off  the  farm  and  out  of  the  elevators 
and  to  those  who  bake  the  bread. 


A  MILLION-DOLLAR  COLORING 
BOOK  FROM  OUR  COST-CON- 
SCIOUS POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  today 
about  the  enormous  problens  of  mall 
delivery,  management,  and  postal  rate 
Increases  proposed  by  the  UjS.  Postal 
Service. 

On  July  1, 1971,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
took  over  the  Job  of  carrying  the  mail  in 
this  country.  This  new  agency,  set  up 
along  the  lines  of  a  modem  business 
corporation,  promised  to  improve  on  the 
heavUy  criticized  predecessor,  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  cost  of  a  first- 
class  letter  was  raised  and  virtually  all 
other  classes  of  mall  went  up  as  well. 

Given  all  this,  one  would  expect  serv- 
ice to  be  Improved.  But,  nothing  of  con- 
sequence has  chimged  since  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  came  into  being.  In  fact, 
service  continues  to  dettertorate  while  the 
rates  continue  to  increptse. 
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The  new  rate  proposal  Includes  a  25- 
percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  mailing 
a  letter  first  class;  an  18-percent  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  an  airmail  letter; 
a  39-percent  Increase  In  the  rate  for 
second-class  mall;  an  Increase  In  the 
neighborhood  of  25  percent  for  third 
class;  6  percent  for  fourth-class  mall. 

The  new  rate  Increases  which  would 
take  effect  on  March  2,  1974,  wUl  In- 
crease business  costs  and  they  will  be 
reflected  in  higher  prices  both  up  and 
down  the  line.  Certainly,  In  times  as 
inflationary  as  the  present,  an  increase 
In  postage  rates  would  be  harmful  to  the 
individual  consumer  and  the  general 
economy. 

Postal  rate  increases  and  poor  service 
have  caused  many  companies  to  turn  to 
private  mall  services  Uiat  promise  re- 
liable and  relatively  inexpensive  deliv- 
eries. Higher  second-class  rates  have  al- 
ready helped  put  some  publications  out 
of  business — such  as  Life  and  Look  mag- 
azines. The  cost  suffered  by  the  public  is 
both  In  terms  of  the  loss  of  the  publica- 
tions and  the  loss  of  the  Jobs  which  those 
operations  generated. 

The  Postal  Service  claims  an  accuracy 
rate  of  95  percent.  But,  these  days  It 
teems  that  Just  about  everybody  has 
some  personal  horror  story  to  tell  about 
the  mail  service  they  get.  A  Reader's 
Digest  survey  found  that  the  average 
letter  it  mails  today  takes  nearly  3  days 
longer  to  be  delivered  than  it  did  in  1969. 
Members  of  Congress  receive  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  complaints  from  Individ- 
uals each  year  about  the  Postal  Service. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  those  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  The  following  is  a  com- 
ment a  business  executive  In  West  Mem- 
phis, Ark.,  which  Is  in  the  district  I 
represent,  made  in  response  to  a  Postal 
Service  questionnaire  about  its  perform- 
ance: 

We  used  to  receive  overnight  service  from 
Little  Rock  and  two  or  three  day  service  from 
New  York,  Atlanta,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Or- 
leans. Now,  however,  things  have  changed — 
I'm  tired  of  three-day  mall  here  In  town, 
four-day  alrmaU  from  Baton  Rouge,  flve- 
day  mall  from  Raleigh,  N.C.,  thirteen-day 
mall  from  Little  Rock,  and  to  cap  it  off,  I 
mailed  a  certificate  for  $100,000  to  New  York 
by  certified  mall  at  noon  9/22  and  It  was 
received  on  9/30 — you  can  figure  the  cost  per 
day.  Something  Is  wrong  In  Memphis  and  It 
isn't  getting  any  better  since  things  were 
"centralized  so  as  to  Improve  service."  Hal 
Doeent  anyone  give  a  happy  damn  any- 
morell 

This  man's  problem  is  not  an  isolated 
one.  For  instance,  a  check  mailed  by  a 
woman  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  Ravens- 
wood,  52  miles  away  took  9  days  to  ar- 
rive— by  which  time  she  received  a  delin- 
quent-payment notice.  On  Valentine's 
Day  a  resident  of  Elizabeth.  NJ.,  re- 
ceived a  Christmas  card  postmarked 
December  10.  A  department  store  in 
Atlanta  sent  out  a  large  third-class  mail- 
ing, properly  presorted,  7  days  In  ad- 
vance of  a  sale.  "Hie  announcement 
reached  most  customers  after  the  sale 
was  over. 

The  U.S.  mail  service  Is  deplorable  and 
the  problem,  we  must  agree,  Is  epidemical. 

Another  problem  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice today  Is  the  cmrent  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral. He  has  cut  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
payroll  by  37,500  employees,  slashed  over- 
time, closed  many  smaU  post  offices,  and 
Installed  manpower-saving  meclianlzed 
facilities.  This  has  all  been  done  in  the 
name  of  saving  money,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  Klassen  has  not,  however,  been  so 
parsimonious  with  his  top  echelon  staff 
here  in  Washington  or  when  It  comes 
to  a  friend.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  Postal 
Service  proposing  to  cut  any  of  the 
nearly  50  executive  positions  It  has  for 
persons  drawing  salaries  exceeding  $42,- 
500  annually.  And,  it  has  recently  been 
alleged  that  Mr.  Klassen  authorized, 
without  competitive  bidding  $821,845  in 
Postal  Service  contracts  to  a  New  York 
consulting  firm  headed  by  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Postmaster  General's. 

Since  1970,  these  contracts  have  pro- 
vided one-fourth  of  the  revenue  to  the 
firm.  These  contracts  were  for  public 
relations  promotions.  Although  the 
Postal  Service  has  a  68-employee  com- 
munications department  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $2.3  million — they  did  not  come 
up  to  Mr.  Klassen's  public  relations 
standards.  Since,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
is  the  country's  sole  source  of  postage 
stamps,  I  can  not  really  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  this  huge  amoimt 
of  money  to  advertise  itself. 

Another  matter  which  I  believe  bears 
airing  here  came  to  light  in  a  staff  re- 
port published  last  November  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities,  Mall 
and  Labor  Management.  This  report 
dealt  with  an  inspection  tour  the  sub- 
committee's staff  made  of  Postal  Service 
bulk  and  preferential  mall  centers. 
Among  the  problems  it  cited  was  the 
discovery  that  the  USPS's  planning  Is  so 
poor  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  installed  in  one  of  the  system's 
facilities  is  now,  or  will  be,  obsolete  be- 
fore it  is  2  years  old. 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Postal  Service  plans  to  distribute, 
or  is  distributing,  coloring  books  for  chil- 
dren under  the  guise  of  education.  These 
books,  I  am  told,  will  be  or  have  been 
distributed  to  the  750,000  Postal  Service 
employees  and  their  families.  Another 
4  million  of  them  will  be  included  in 
150,000  "Postal  Service  Educational  Kits" 
being  distributed  free  to  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grade  students  across  the  Na- 
tion. Now.  this  sounds  like  a  fine  idea 
does  It  not?  But.  to  my  thinking  there 
are  a  few  flaws.  For  Instance,  one  Postal 
Service  source  says  the  printing  cost 
alone  for  this  project  was  close  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Another  argues  that  the 
cost  of  producing,  packaging,  and  related 
charges  for  the  whole  project  was  "only 
$450,000." 

I  remain  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Postal  Service  needs  this  kind  of 
mtussive  publicity  campaign  In  view  of 
Its  monopolistic  nature.  And,  I  Just 
wonder  how  mtich  of  these  new  postal 
rate  increases  will  be  going  to  pay  the 
coloring  book  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with  a  re- 
cital of  other  problems  within  the  Postal 
Service  which  hftve  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  commented  on  them  many 
times  before.  But,  I  believe  that  the 
examples  which  I  discussed  here  are 


ample  proof  that  it  is  imconscianable 
to  ask  the  American  taxpayers — ^who 
subsidize  this  "business-like  corpora- 
tion" to  the  tune  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year — to  accept  another 
large  Increase  in  postal  rates. 

Discontent  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  widespread.  Complaints  are  on  a 
continuous  increase.  Dissatisfaction  pre- 
vails among  private  consumers,  business 
and  government.  The  present  rates  are 
extremely  high  for  such  unsatisfactory 
service.  A  further  Increase  is  certainly 
unsupportable  in  view  of  the  obvious 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  Ineffectiveness 
in  the  Postal  Service's  operation. 

If  the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs 
and  Revenue  refuses  to  use  its  power  to 
deny  increases  In  the  absence  of  im- 
provements In  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service  I  would  urge  that  the 
Congress  review  and  revise  the  law  which 
created  this  ineffective,  inefficient,  post- 
age gulping  glutton.  Congress  may  well 
again  have  to  become  the  "court  of  flrif^i 
appeal"  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
people  In  rate  Increase  matters. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  the  Honorable  Bill  Alexander,  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms  and  Rural  Development  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  in  dis- 
cussing the  problems  we  are  experienc- 
ing concerning  postal  service  in  our  rural 
and  smalltown  areas. 

Rather  than  go  into  lengthy  remarks, 
for  the  problems  we  are  experiencing  are 
many  and  severe,  I  feel  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  me  to  simply  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  part  of  a  special 
report  conducted  by  my  office  pertaining 
to  postal  problems  we  are  experiencing 
in  my  congressional  district  In  Kansas. 

We  conducted  a  special  listening  and 
inspection  tour  relative  to  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  First  Congressional  District 
last  May  15  through  May  25. 1  would  like 
to  share  the  conclusions  and  suggestions 
of  the  report  with  my  colleagues : 

Spsciai.  Report  by  Rzpeesektattvk  Sebsutds 
conclttsions 

Information  from  this  tour  has  led  to 
the  following  general  conclusions: 

(A)  Service.  Service,  as  compared  to  what 
rural  patrons  received  prior  to  the  current 
Postal  Corporation,  has  deteriorated.  The 
complaints  are  so  numerous,  widespread  and 
similar,  that  the  veracity  of  the  GDIS  test 
(Orlgln-Destlnatlon-Informatlon  System)  or 
any  other  test  now  utilized  to  measure  maU 
servloe  In  rural  areas  Is  questionable.  Next 
day  delivery  claims  of  95%  to  100%  simply 
do  not  convince  the  patron  whose  mall  has 
been  loet  or  deUyed.  That  error  Is  a  100%  er- 
ror as  far  as  the  patron  Is  concerned.  The 
ODIS  test  does  not  mecurure  time  for  mall  to 
be  (1)  collected.  (3)  transported.  (3)  pre- 
pared for  postmarking.  (4)  sorted  for  delivery 
by  carriers  or  clerks  and  (6)  delivered  because 
It  Is  assumed  most  mall  Is  postmarked  the 
aame  day  It  Is  mailed  and  that  a  carrier  deliv- 
ers the  mall  on  the  day  he  receives  It.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Poet&l  Servloe  does  not  consider 
Sundays  and  holidays  In  computing  the 
average  number  of  days  to  deliver  first  class 
mall. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  while  approxi- 
mately 2,000  complaints  were  received  as  a 
result  of  this  tour,  that  figure  is  not  Indica- 
tive of  the  extent  of  the  problem.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  task  to  Increase  the  num- 
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ber  of  compalnts  to  four  or  five  times  tbat 
amount.  After  obtaining  some  2,000  com- 
plalnta.  It  wka  felt  additional  comment  would 
be  redundant  and  unnecessary. 

(B)  Service  In  Outlying  Areas.  Service  In 
outlying  rural  areas  as  compared  to  service 
wltbln  sectional  or  regional  centers  ts  dis- 
criminatory, primarily  due  to  cost  cutting 
and  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  rural 
areas.  The  rural  patron  In  Kansas  does  not 
receive  mall  service  on  an  equal  basis  with  bis 
"town"  counterpart. 

(C)  Cutback  In  Personal  Service.  The  cut- 
back In  personal  service  (door  service,  window 
service,  hours  of  operation,  access  to  local 
building,  new  regulations  on  rural  route 
patrons  relative  to  post  office  boxes,  etc.)  has 
caused  significant  inconvenience  for  patrons 
as  well  as  resentment. 

(D)  Employee  Morale.  The  problem  of 
morale  and  the  many  complaints  from  per- 
sonnel within  the  Postal  Service  Is  most 
serious.  While  the  great  majority  of  postal 
employees  state  repeatedly  tbat  reform  and 
reorganization  were  needed  and  that  part  of 
what  has  been  done  hae  been  needed  for 
some  time,  moet  are  bitter  and  resentful 
over  "going  too  far".  It  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  candid  statements  from 
postal  employees  in  that  most  frankly  do 
not  believe  the  so-called  "gag  rule"  has  been 
lifted  and  fear  reprisal.  Upon  assurance  that 
their  remarks  would  be  "off  the  record"  and 
kept  confidential,  most  talked  at  length 
itemizing  "problem"  areas. 

(E)  Area  Preferential  Mall  System.  The 
Area  Preferential  Mall  System  (the  process- 
ing of  maU  through  the  sectional  center  fa- 
cilities) is  most  unpopular  despite  the  fact 
postal  authorities  claim  the  system  works 
within  their  own  prescribed  time  goals.  The 
system  is  resented  both  by  local  citizens  and 
local  postal  employees.  It  Is  synonymous  with 
"big  government"  and  "Washington  bureauc- 
racy". The  system  may  be  Justl^ed  due  to  the 
fact  the  Postal  Service  must  now  rely  on 
highway  transportation  but  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  Integrating  rural  postal 
delivery  systems  Into  the  nation's  com- 
puterized and  mechanized  system.  EqvUp- 
ment  of  this  t3rpe  does  not  exist  in  rural  sec- 
tional centers,  not  to  mention  rural  post 
offices.  The  sectional  center  process  also 
places  time  and  regulation  problems  upon 
local  poet&l  employees  that  are  resented  and 
Impossible  to  explain  to  local  patrons. 

(F)  Junk  Mall.  There  is  significant  support 
for  so-called  "Junk"  mall  to  pay  Increased 
rated. 

(O)  Newspaper  Delivery.  There  has  been  a 
notable  deterioration  of  service  relating  to 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  church 
and  organization  bulletins  and  other  non- 
flrst  clasa  mall.  Most  of  the  complaints  In- 
volve the  delivery  of  the  community  news- 
paper. In  moet  cases,  patrons  will  receive  sev- 
eral newspapers  on  one  day  and  none  on 
other  days.  Second  class  rnmii  according  to 
poatal  employees,  la  simply  not  moved  when 
time  and  the  work  loa^  become  a  problem. 
In  several  Instances,  postal  authorities  hftve 
caused  serious  economic  problems  for  local 
new^Mper  publishers  regarding  decisions  In- 
Tolvlng  postal  rate  enon.  The  publisher, 
though  not  responsible  for  the  error  In  com- 
puting postal  rates,  Is  being  charged  on  a 
retroaetlve  basis  to  the  extent  the  fee  could 
endanger  his  business  operation. 

(H)  Postal  Policy.  The  Postal  Service's 
often  qtioted  and  widely  believed  policy  that 
the  service  must  "pay  for  ItaelT'  is  not  ac- 
oapted  or  understood  la.  rural  areas.  It  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  by  postal  employees  and 
patrons  that  cost  cutting  has  directly  led  to 
deterioration  of  service.  It  is  also  generally 
accepted  that  the  Postal  Service  cannot  pay 
for  ttaelf  and  still  provide  adequate  service 
to  raral  areas.  There  Is  strong  support  for 
Congress  to  subsldlxe  the  dllferenoe  In  cost. 
In  addition,  there  Is  considerable  opposition 
to  another  postal  rate  IncreaM. 


(I)  Public  Relations.  Ths  current  pxibUc 
relations  and  publicity  program  of  the  Postal 
Service,  Instead  of  helping  to  Improve  the 
Image  of  the  Postal  Service,  is  looked  upon 
with  skepticism  to  the  point  of  ridlcxile  and 
resentment.  (The  day  the  tour  met  with 
citizens  complaining  of  postal  service  In  a 
community  60  miles  from  the  sectional  cen- 
ter, the  sectional  center  postmaster  an- 
nounced In  the  press  that  patrons  receive 
next  day  delivery  95%  of  the  time  wlthm 
that  sectional  center.  Many  citizens  brought 
that  particular  news  clipping  to  the  meeting 
referring  to  same  with  anfeer  and  ridicule.) 
The  current  "Madison  Avenue"  public  rela- 
tions program  conducted  by  the  post  office 
through  paid  advertisements  and  press  state- 
nxents  Issued  by  local  postal  employees  (some 
against  their  wishes)  is  doing  more  harm 
than  good  in  Kansas. 

(J)  Good  Local  Service.  In  roughly  3%  of 
the  comments  received,  patrons  said  they 
were  receiving  good  service.  In  virtually  all 
of  these  cases,  credit  was  given  to  the  local 
postal  employees.  The  attitude,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  on  the  part  of  patrons 
toward  their  local  postal  employees  was  good. 
The  great  majority  of  complaints  stem  from 
poor  service  that  Is  attributed  to  a  new  sys- 
tem imposed  In  a  dictatorial  fashion  In  rural 
areas  without  support  or  approval  by  either 
patrons  or  postal  employees. 

(K)  Elimination  of  Local  Postmarks.  The 
elimination  of  local  postmarks  and  local  post 
office  cancellation  of  mall  has  created  serious 
problems  for  businessmen  and  Is  resented 
by  local  citizens. 

SnGGBBTIONS 

(A)  Service.  The  Postmaster  General  and 
the  postal  management  team  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  should  publicly  stress  service  as 
opposed  to  cost  and  ■what  action.  If  any,  is 
being  taken  regarding  specific  improvements 
and  plans  for  rural  areas.  As  far  as  rural 
patrons  are  concerned,  none  of  the  moderni- 
zation and  reorganization  plans  now  under- 
way wlthlQ  the  Postal  Service  applies  to  rural 
areas.  It  is  suggested  some  acknowledgement 
be  given  to  the  fact  problems  in  rural  postal 
service  do  exist  and  that  specific  programs 
to  correct  these  problems  are  receiving  equal 
consideration  as  the  much  publicized  prob- 
lems in  our  nation's  cities. 

(B)  Test  for  Ruraa  Delivery.  Some  addi- 
tional form  of  testing  should  be  tried  to 
measure  more  accurately  the  maU  delivery 
In  rural  areas. 

(C)  Sectional  Centers.  The  Area  Preferen- 
tial Mall  System,  If  not  terminated,  shoiUd 
be  much  more  flexible  in  rural  areas.  Local 
postmasters,  in  almost  every  case,  Indicated 
better  service  could  be  restored  If  they  had 
the  authority  to  set  up  an  "In  pouch  delivery 
system"  within  the  existing  system.  The  cur- 
rent practice  of  not  using  vehicles  on  re- 
turn trips  for  In-county  delivery  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  explain  or  Justify  to  the  patron. 

(D)  Local  Authority.  The  policy  of  trans- 
ferring local  authority  in  almost  every  area 
of  postal  operations  to  sectional  centers 
should  be  reviewed.  More  authority  Should 
be  given  to  local  postmasters,  not  only  In 
terms  of  setting  up  local  delivery  systems 
but  In  all  phases  of  the  local  operation. 
When  possible,  local  post  offices  should  can- 
cel and  postmark  their  own  mall.  There 
should  be  more  flexibility  and  local  authority 
regarding  door  service,  window  service,  hours 
of  operation  and  regulations  such  as  new  reg- 
ulations regarding  box  holders  and  rural 
route  patrons.  Sectional  center  poet  offices. 
While  cutting  back  on  services  of  this  type, 
offer  better  service  to  their  patrons  and  by 
doing  so,  the  rural  or  small  community 
patron  receives  dlscrUalnatory  service. 

(E)  New^aper,  Mag^y.lne  Delivery.  Greater 
priority  should  be  placed  upon  timely  de- 
livery of  newspapers,  magaslnes  and  periodi- 
cals— mall  solicited  and  paid  for  by  the 
patron.  Again,  If  given  the  authority  and  m«^Ti 
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hours  to  do  the  Job,  most  local  postmasters 
make  every  effort  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
working  arrangement  with  local  publishers 

(F)  Retroactive  Charges.  The  Postal  Serv-i 
Ice  should  make  It  offirlal  policy  not  to  hold 
publishers,  or  any  other  business  operation, 
responsible  for  retroactive  rate  charges  based 
upon  mlBlDterpretatlon  or  lack  of  proper 
guidance  or  information  on  the  part  of  local 
postal  officials.  This  current  practice  is  bit- 
terly resented.  It  Is  the  recommendation  of 
Congressman  Sebellus  that  If  publishers  are 
not  treated  fairly  with  a  problem  of  this 
nature  that  they  take  the  case  to  court. 

(G)  PubUc  Relations  and  Advertising.  The 
latest  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  stating  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  spent  $i 
miUion  falsely  advertising  improved  air  mall 
service  Is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  public  re- 
latlons  efforts  that  are  having  an  adverse 
public  reaction.  It  Is  recommended  the  Post- 
al Service  stop  spending  public  funds  for 
public  relations  other  than  financing  an  in- 
formation  service.  This  suggestion  also  ap- 
plies to  "in  house"  postal  publications  and 
press  statements  released  through  local  post- 
al  employees. 

Whatever  cost  savings  have  been  gained 
as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  personnel,  service 
termination  and  consolidation  of  routes' 
closing  small  post  offices  and  Increased  postal 
rates  have  also  cost  the  Postal  Service  more 
in  public  relations  than  any  advertlslBg 
agency  can  correct. 

(In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Memo  to  MaU- 
ers"  publication,  published  monthly  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Department  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  lead  story  concerns  a  business 
Arm  that  now  enjoys  "better  postal  service 
at  less  cost".  This  article  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congressman  by  a  busi- 
nessman who  has  had  to  spend  In  excess  of 
$6,000  to  Install  his  own  delivery  system  to 
Insure  the  same  level  of  service  to  his  cus- 
tomers that  he  used  to  take  for  granted  for 
the  Postal  Service.) 

(H)  Employee  Morale.  Continued  effort 
must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster 
GenertU  and  the  postal  management  team  to 
improve  the  morale  of  postal  employees.  A 
realistic  and  long  term  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  what  wUl  be  blunt  and  outspoken 
advice  from  local  postmasters  who  must  face 
the  public  on  a  day  to  day  basis  and  try  to 
answer  their  Justifiable  complaints.  While 
there  have  been  much  publicized  meetings 
between  management  and  local  postmasteis, 
it  is  Uitereetlng  to  note  that  many  who  at- 
tended those  meetings  state  "off  the  reccml" 
they  felt  the  meetings  were  more  for  public 
relations  than  for  substance . 

(I)  "Gag"  Rule  and  Hiring  Freeze,  Related 
to  the  morale  problem,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral should  make  public  through  official 
channels  that  the  so-called  "gag"  rule  and 
the  hiring  freeee  do  not  represent  current 
postal  policy.  In  trying  to  arrange  for  an 
appointment  with  district  postal  officials  in 
Wichita,  the  Congressman's  office  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  receptionist  to  accept 
the  call.  It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  many 
of  the  sectional  center  postmasters  were  pub- 
Ucly  very  much  In  favor  of  the  current  sys- 
tem. Off  the  record,  thevtory  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. Bach  sectional  center  "competes" 
with  other  sectional  centers  In  a  cost  cutting 
and  performance  "game"  which  In  turn  U 
"played"  by  district  and  regional  officials. 
While  fully  appreciating  the  legitimate  and 
obvious  need  for  postal  officials  to  provide 
service  at  a  ooet  that  Is  fair  to  the  taxpayer 
and  while  postal  cAoUs  have  made  com- 
mendable progress  In  achieving  this  goal.  It 
Is  suggested  service  to  postal  patrons  re- 
ceive equal  priority. 

The  current  "coet  cutting"  and  "blf 
brother"  envlronmflnt  Is  evident  to  the  point 
emBJ[oyeee  and  union  spokesmen  went  to 
great  lengths  to  arrange  for  private  meet- 
ings in  which  they  felt  they  could  air  theti 
grievances  without  repercussion. 
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CONOKZSSION&L  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBtLrTT  ANP 

POSSIBLE    LEGISLATION 

As  Stated  previously,  while  there  has  not 
t)een  sufficient  time  for  the  Postal  Service 
to  Implement  the  needed  reforms  and  tech- 
nology necessary  to  provide  adequate  service. 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
Its  oversight  responsibility  In  making  sure 
national  mail  service  operates  so  that  all 
citizens  receive  prompt  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Within  this  oversight  respon- 
sibility, hearings  on  postal  service  are  con- 
tlnuliig  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Upon  conclusion  of  these 
bearings  in  the  fall,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative proposals  will  be  forthcoming. 

Legislation  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  requiring  annual  author- 
izations for  appropriations  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  authorization  for  these  appropria- 
tions was  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  bill  also 
requires  the  Postal  Service  to  keep  Congress 
fully  informed  as  to  its  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  allow  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly review  the  amount  of  money  needed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  used  to 
cover  the  cost  between  postal  revenues  and 
total  postal  costs.  Hopefully,  this  bill  will 
enable  Congress  and  the  Postal  Service  to 
better  work  together  to  restore  and  Improve 
service  in  rural  areas  where  postal  service 
cannot  pay  for  Itself. 

While  various  legislative  proposals  and  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  wlll.be  forth- 
coming as  a  result  of  current  Senate  and 
House  hearings,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
to  date,  legislation  that  would  "tell  the  Postal 
Service  how  to  run  Its  own  shop"  has  not 
received  serious  consideration.  However,  the 
following   legislation   has  been   Introduced: 

(A)  Legislation  that  would  set  minimum 
standards  for  mall  delivery  and  require  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  those  standards  (strongly  endorsed  by 
Congressman  Sebellus) ; 

(B)  Legislation  that  would  provide  rural 
mall  delivery  to  all  people  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  families  residing  In  a  spe- 
cffied  area  (strongly  endorsed  by  Congress- 
man Sebellus); 

(C)  Legislation  and  various  amendments 
that  would  limit  and  "spread  out"  proposed 
rate  Increases  for  second,  third  and  fourth 
class  mall; 

(D)  Legislation  that  would  prohibit  a 
postal  rate  increase  as  recommended  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission; 

(E)  Legislation  that  would  repeal  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  place  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  back  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Congress; 

(F)  Legislation  that  would  end  government 
postal  monoply. 

StTMMABT 

Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen.  when 
testifying  before  Congress  In  March  of  this 
year,  stated: 

"We  were  so  hell  bent  on  costs  that  we 
didn't  pay  enough  attention  to  service." 

He  also  Insisted  the  so-called  "gag"  rule 
no  longer  applies  to  postal  managers  and 
employees  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  talk 
with  their  elected  representatives.  He  stated 
he  was  also  critical  of  those  within  the  pos- 
tal management  team  who  withheld  facts  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  service  related  prob- 
lems. 

In  essence,  the  testimony  of  the  Postmaster 
General  acknowledges  and  mirrors  the  com- 
plaints received  from  patrons  In  Kansas. 
Postal  service  In  rural  areas  In  Kansas,  while 
not  getting  any  worse,  seriously  deteriorated 
from  the  service  standard  prior  to  postal 
reorganization.  The  service,  In  terms  of  pos- 
ing a  hardship  to  rural  patrras,  is  bad  enough 
but  it  appears  discriminatory  In  comparison 
to  that  received  In  urban  and  suburban 
sreas  and  in  areas  In  close  proximity  to  sec- 
tional centers.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 


postal  service  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  postal  policy: 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  prompt, 
reliable  and  effective  and  regular  postal 
services  to  rural  areas,  communities  and  small 
towns  where  post  offices  are  not  sustaining 
...  It  being  the  specific  intent  of  Congress 
that  effective  postal  services  be  insured  to 
residents  of  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities." 

According  to  rural  patrons,  who  have  made 
their  complaints  quite  public,  and  postal  em- 
ployees, who  have  made  their  complaints  for 
the  most  part  In  private,  this  policy  directive 
is  not  being  met  In  the  First  Congressional 
District  in  Kansas.  Jut-t  as  Important,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  any  program  Is  being  Im- 
plemented or  even  studied  that  would  spe- 
cifically apply  to  postal  problems  In  rural 
areas.  There  Is  evidence,  however,  of  some 
Improvement  in  mall  service  nationwide 
and  of  determined  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  go  ahead  with  the  "big  brother" 
reforms  in  process.  How  this  modernization, 
computerization,  and  reorganization  will  af- 
fect rural  areas  Is  subject  to  question. 


THE  AMERICAN  DILEMMA:  EVER- 
CHANGING  FORCED-BUSING  FOR- 
EVER? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  induced  school  integration  by 
way  of  court-ordered  forced-busing  has 
become  a  national  dilemma.  It  is  not  just 
a  regional  problem.  Southern  States  are 
no  longer  alone  in  facing  Federal  flat 
regarding  the  education  of  their  black 
and  white  children.  Michigan  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  courts  in  this 
matter  before  Kentucky.  The  taxpaying 
constituents  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  are  forced  to  pay  the  ever-increas- 
ing costs  of  busing  growing  numbers  of 
children  of  both  races  more  miles  every 
year,  if  only  by  having  to  imderwrite  the 
expanding  Federal  bureaucracy  that  is 
planning,  reviewing,  overseeing  and 
policing  this  practice. 

On  February  19,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  opened  hearings  on  four 
bills  which  would,  by  statute,  strip  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  power  to  mandate 
forced  busing  as  a  method  of  Inducing 
integration  in  the  Nation's  school 
systems. 

Those  bills  are:  S.  619,  introduced  by 
Senator  Allen  of  Alabama,  S.  1737,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Erviw  of  North 
Carolina,  S.  287,  introduced  by  Senator 
Scott  of  Virginia,  and  8.  179,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan.  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  House  companion  bills 
to  these  Senate  measures:  H.R.  12474, 
H.R.  12475.  HJl.  12476,  and  H.R.  12477, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives what  I  hsid  to  say  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
on  February  19  in  favor  of  those  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  citizen 
is  directly  affected  by  the  forced-busing 
issue,  if  only  through  his  pocketbook.  The 
increasing  costs  of  this  "solution"  to 
so-c&lled  racial  discrimination  in  Amer- 
ican public  schools  are  felt  not  only  by 
citizens  of  affected  counties,  cities,  and 


States  who  must  come  up  with  the  cost 
of  additional  buses  fuel,  maintenance,  in- 
surance, et  cetera,  et  cetera,  but  by  every 
one  else.  All  Americans  in  our  50  States 
must  bear  the  tax  burden  to  support  the 
growing  army  of  bureaucrats  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  U5. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  et  cetera, 
who  are  involved  with  all  aspects  of 
planning,  reviewing,  overseeing,  and 
policing  busing  and  other  "desegrega- 
tion" procedures,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Judiciary  System  which 
seemingly  has  implanted  itself  forever 
in  the  midst  of  this  unending  dilemma. 

Much  of  that  dilemma  lies  within  the 
judicial  branch  itself,  unfortimately.  Let 
me  explain. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  April  20,  1971. 
rendered  its  decision  in  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Regarding  the  subject  of  racial 
quotas,  the  Court  said  this : 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right,  any  particultu" 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitutional 
command  to  desegregate  schools  does  not 
mean  that  every  school  In  every  community 
must  always  reflect  the  racial  composition 
of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

The  Court  further  declared: 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of 
one-race,  or  virtually  one-race,  schools  with- 
in a  district  Is  not  in  suid  of  Itself  the  mark 
of  a  system  which  still  practices  segregation 
by  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  concluding  the 
case,  said: 

At  some  point,  these  school  authorities 
and  others  lUce  them  should  have  achieved 
full  compliance  with  this  Cotirt's  decision  in 
Brov:n  I.  The  systems  will  then  be  "unitary" 
in  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  in 
Green  and  Alexander . 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
graphlcally  stable,  for  In  a  growing,  mobile 
society,  few  wUl  do  so.  Neither  school  au- 
thorities nor  district  cotirte  are  constitu- 
tionally required  to  make  year-toy-year  ad- 
justments of  the  racial  compoeltlon  of  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to  de- 
segregate has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  is  elim- 
inated from  the  system.  This  does  not  mean 
that  federal  courts  are  without  power  to  deal 
with  future  problems;  but  In  the  absence  of 
a  showing  that  either  the  school  authca^tlee 
or  some  other  agency  of  the  State  has  de- 
liberately attempted  to  flx  or  alter  demo- 
graphic patterns  to  affect  the  racial  com- 
poeltlon of  the  schools,  fxirther  Intervention 
by  a  district  cotirt  should  not  be  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  FV>urth  District 
of  Kentucky  which  I  represent,  as  well 
as  in  the  adjoining  Third  District, 
forced-busing  may  soon  be  the  order  of 
the  day  because  a  circuit  court  seem- 
ingly does  not  wish  to  abide  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  just  quoted. 
The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  in  Cincinnati 
evidently  does  not  want  to  allow  a  single 
all-black  school,  though  the  Supreme 
Court  ostensibly  would.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  accept  the  fact  of  population  mobility, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  does.  And  it  seems 
to  opt  for  continuing  court-ordered 
plsms  to  handle  future  changes  in  racial 
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ratios  as  a  result  of  that  mobility,  ^rliloh 
It  would  Interpret  as  Ipso  facto  discrim- 
ination, despite  the  Supreme  Court's 
declaration  that  such  continued  adjiist- 
ments  are  laot  required.  Yet  precedent 
shows  us  that  such  contradictions  may 
remain  in  effect. 

AH  this.  I  submit  is  ample  proof  of  a 
continuing,  unending  dilemma. 

I  repeat,  unending  dilonma.  I  believe 
it  deserves  even  greater  attention  than 
it  has  received  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  real- 
ize first,  that  lower  courts  are  requir- 
ing much  more  idealistic  and  Impractical 
standards  than  the  Supreme  Coiut  it- 
self, and  second,  despite  this,  the  high- 
est court  is  letting  them  stand. 

In  at  least  one  case  the  Supreme 
Court  has  let  stand  the  fixing  of  racial 
ratios  In  every  school  in  the  system 
despite  its  above  quoted  Swann  posi- 
tion that  it  "would  be  obliged  to  reverse" 
such  a  requirement  by  a  district  Judge. 

The  Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
school  system  Is  presently  burdened  by 
the  fiat  of  a  Federal  judge  in  Baltimore, 
Judge  Frank  Kaufman  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Maryland.  His  ruling  of 
December  29,  1972,  upheld  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  but  unrevlewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  requires  that  no  school  in 
that  system  shall  be  more  than  SO  per- 
cent black,  nor  less  than  10  i>ercent  black, 
regardless  of  the  population  makeup  sur- 
rounding those  schools,  regardless  of 
what  busing  is  required  to  engineer 
those  percentages  in  all  schools  in  that 
45-mlle  wide  county.  This  requirement 
Is  totally  out  of  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  statement  In  Swann  that  it 
would  have  to  reverse  a  district  court 
requirement  of  "any  particular  degree 
of  racial  balance  or  mixing."  Despite 
this,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re- 
view the  Kaufman  dedston  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 1973. 

Who  can  know  what  any  Federal 
court.  Including  the  Supreme  Court, 
really  means  at  any  given  time,  or  may 
hold  on  the  same  matter  in  the  future, 
with  such  examples  of  contradiction  and 
confusion  among  the  "wise  men"  of  our 
Judiciary  system? 

It  is  against  this  confused,  contra- 
dictory background  that  I  wish  to  look 
Into  the  busing  situation  In  my  own 
State  of  Kentucky. 

That  the  problem  of  forced-busing 
could  Interminably  extend  into  the  fu- 
ture. I  believe  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  decision  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  on  December  28,  1973 
overturned  the  March  8,  1973  decisions 
of  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  Western 
Elentucky.  In  those  March  decisions.  Dis- 
trict Judge  James  P.  Gordon  after  ex- 
tensively reviewing  the  desegregation 
measTires  taken  by  both  the  Louisville 
School  Board  and  the  Jefferson  County 
School  Board,  found  both  systems  to  be 
unitary  and  whatever  concentration  of 
either  white  or  black  children  in  any 
school  remained,  to  be  cleariy  the  result 
of  defacto,  and  not  dejure  causes.  These 
reasons  he  found  chleJOy  to  be  what  he 
called  "white  flight,"  taking  place  aU  the 
while  desegregation  efforts.  Including 
busing,   were   being   Implemented.    He 


found  those  efforts  to  be  completely  sat- 
isfactory, m  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  mandates. 

I  quote  the  following  thret  sentences 
in  the  Circuit  Court's  opinion  to  make 
two  points  that  demonstrate  that  the 
dilemma  which  faces  us  is  one  without 
end  unless  Congress  sensibly  puts  an  end 
to  it: 

All  vestlgea  of  state-lmpoeed  segregation 
liave  not  been  elimlnAted  so  long  as  New- 
burg  remains  an  all  black  school.  Where  a 
Bcbool  district  has  not  yet  fully  converted 
to  a  unitary  system,  the  validity  of  Its  ac- 
tions must  be  Judged  according  to  whether 
they  hinder  or  further  the  process  of  school 
dwegregatlon.  The  School  Board  Is  required 
to  talLe  affirmative  action  not  only  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  the  past  but  also  to  bar 
future  discrimination.  Grten,  supra,  391  VS. 
438  n.4. 

The  first  point  is  an  immediately  ap- 
parent contradiction — with  the  Cincin- 
nati Court  setting  its  own  standard  to 
defiance  of  the  position  of  the  Highest 
Tribunal  in  the  land.  The  Supreme  Court, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Swann,  said : 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  existence  of 
some  small  number  of  one-race,  or  virtually 
one-race,  schools  within  a  district  Is  not  In 
and  of  Itself  the  mark  of  a  system  which 
still  practices  segregation  by  law. 

Yet  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  in  its  wis- 
dom declared : 

All  vestiges  of  state-Imposed  segregation 
have  not  been  eliminated  so  long  as  New- 
burg  remains  an  all  black  school. 

The  Supreme  Court  would  allow  some 
one-race  schools.  The  lower  circuit  court, 
despite  this,  would  allow  none.  Incred- 
ible. 

What  are  the  American  people  In  50 
States,  not  just  to  Kentucky,  to  believe 
judicial  standards  on  school  desegrega- 
tion really  are? 

The  second  potot  I  wish  to  highlight 
is  much  more  subtle,  but  not  unimpor- 
tant, as  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  even  review  Judge  Kaufman's 
Prince  Georges  County  busing  order 
which  established  a  universal  school 
racial  ratio  despite  the  Highest  Court's 
earlier  dictiun  to  Swann  that  it  would  be 
obliged  to  reverse  such  ratios  if  Imposed, 
and  its  specific  declaration  opposing  any 
mandatory  racial  composition  "for  every 
school  to  every  community." 

The  circuit  court  referred  to  Green 
to  support  the  last  of  the  three  sentences 
I  quoted: 

The  School  Board  la  required  tc  take  af- 
firmative action  not  only  to  eliminate  the 
etrects  of  the  past  but  also  to  bar  future 
discrimination. 

In  that  Supreme  Court  decision,  Green 
V.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  U.S.  430  (1968),  one  finds 
at  the  bottom  of  page  438,  note  4,  which 
reads: 

We  bear  In  mind  tbat  the  court  has  not 
m«rely  the  power  but  the  duty  to  render 
a  decree  which  will  so  far  as  |x>eBlble  elim- 
inate the  discriminatory  effects  of  the  past 
as  weU  as  bar  like  discrimination  in  the  fu- 
ture, lioulslana  v.  United  States,  880  VS. 
148.  164. 

In  Louisiana,  perhaps  not  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  totended  It,  but.  I  fear,  as 
the  circuit  court  toterpreted  It,  lies  the 
seed  of  the  problem  that  I  call  "busing 


forever,"  despite  Swann's  ruling  out  hx 
1971  conttouing  foUowup  decrees  ad- 
Justing  racial  composition  of  student 
bodies. 

I  think  we  can  begin  to  see  the  germi- 
nation of  this  seed  to  the  sixth  circuit 
court's  decision.  Technically  spesiking, 
perhaps  the  circuit  court  did  not  broaden 
the  Supreme  Court's  original  1964  lan- 
guage to  Louisiana — ^whlch  it  utilized  by 
way  of  Green — but  toterestlngly,  it  made 
no  reference  to  the  Initial  desegregation 
decree  that  the  Highest  Court  specifical- 
ly mentioned.  Thus  it  can  be  read: 

The  School  Board  is  reqiilred  to  take  aiSr- 
matlve  action  ...  to  bar  futvire  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
of  the  duty  to  bar  future  discrimination 
to  an  initial  order  ending  past  segrega- 
tion to  the  schools.  And  as  I  have  pototed 
out,  to  Swann  there  is  the  specific  decla- 
ration that  year-by-year  follow-up  ad- 
justments of  racial  balance  to  schools 
are  not  required  stoce,  as  a  result  of  a 
satisfactory  initial  decree,  "at  some 
potot"  a  system  would  be  "imitary,"  with 
"racial  discrimination  through  official  ac- 
tion— eliminated  from  the  sytem,"  and 
future  population  changes  of  themselves 
would  not  alter  that  tmitartoess. 

The  Sixth  Circuit  Court,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  follow-up  decrees  are 
required.  It  might  even  be  said  that  its 
own  decision  reverstog  Judge  Gordon  is 
a  "follow-up"  decree  for  this  reason: 

District  Judge  Gordon  found  "white 
flight"  to  be  a  de  facto  cause  of  any  con- 
ttoued  racial  "imbalance"  to  certain 
schools  to  Metropolitan  Louisville  despite 
thorough  desegregation  efforts  by  the  au- 
thorities. He  specificaJly  found  no  dejure 
causes  due  to  any  conttoued  ofacial  ves- 
tiges of  racial  segregation. 

The  circuit  court  seems  to  have  refused 
to  accept  the  actuality  of  this  popula- 
tion mobility— cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  Swann  as  the  reason  making 
follow-up  racial  adjustments  unneces- 
sary— as  a  def  acto  cause  of  the  racial  Im- 
balance it  found,  ruUng  that  imbalance 
entirely  due  to  dejure  causes  which 
Judge  Gordon  found  absent  completely. 

One  can  certainly  question  the  Impli- 
cation to  the  circuit  court's  language  that 
a  school  board  must  prevent  future  dis- 
crimination by  successive  adjustments 
when  that  court  does  not  seem  to  accept 
the  fact  of  society's  mobility  toescapably 
leadtog  to  varytog  racial  ratios  all  tbs 
time,  a  fact  the  Supreme  Court  did  ac- 
cept to  Swann.  But  as  Prince  Georges 
County  foimd  out  to  Its  dismay,  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  always  stand  by  Its 
own  rulings.  So  one  is  justified  in  asMng, 
just  what  is  the  position  of  the  courts  as 
to  continuing  adjustments  of  racial  ra- 
tios to  our  schools? 

The  two  examples  I  have  presented 
here — the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  re- 
view a  lower  court's  mandattog  of  a  com- 
pulsory racial  ratio  to  an  entire  school 
system  despite  the  highest  tribtmal's  pre- 
vious dlctvun  that  It  would  be  obliged  to 
reverse  such  an  order,  and  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court's  clear  defiance  of  one  Su- 
preme Court  desegregation  standard  and 
Its  broadening  of  another — support  my 
contention  that  forced  bustog  Is  here  to 
stay  imless  Congress  puts  an  end  to  It. 
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Forced  busing  Is  here  to  stay,  as  a 
never-ending,  court-ordered.  court- 
reviewed,  and  court-reordered  phenome- 
non in  American  life,  unless  Congress 
acts  to  termtoate  it  by  way  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  or  by  way  of  the 
statutory  legislation  embodied  to  the 
bills  before  this  Senate  Subcommittee 
and  in  the  bUls  I  have  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  It  is  not  just  forced-busing  that 
is  here  to  stay,  but  everchanging  forced- 
busing.  The  problem  is  not  just  bustog 
forever,  but  ever-changing  forced-bustog 
forever. 

The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  from 
the  position  of  the  circuit  court  to  Cin- 
cinnati. As  population  changes  develop 
among  races  as  they  have  to  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  racial  balance  automatically  changes 
in  neighborhood  schools  with  new  en- 
rollments and  departures,  the  courts  can 
claim  as  time  passes  that  racial  "imbal- 
ance" exists  anew,  and  on  the  grounds  of 
this  "evidence"  of  renewed  "discrimtoa- 
tion,"  order  and  reorder,  over  and  over 
again,  the  school  boards  of  the  Nation  to 
draw  up  and  implement  new  guideltoes, 
new  attendance  zones,  new  busmg  sched- 
ules, et  cetera,  for  the  same  or  different 
school  districts  and/or  coimties  or  cities, 
for  the  same  or  for  different  students,  at 
the  same  or  different  schools. 

.^d  all  this  on  an  vmending  basis — 
unless  the  Federal  courts  also  go  mto  the 
business  of  controlling  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  move  to  or  not  move  to. 

No  further  amplification  on  my  part 
is  necessary  for  ever>'one  to  see  what 
may  lie  m  store  for  this  country' — dis- 
ruption unlimited.  But  the  greatest  dis- 
ruption will  be  imposed  on  the  lives  of 
our  tenderest  citizens,  the  young  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Parents  will  not  know  from  one 
term  to  the  next  what  schools  their  chil- 
dren will  be  in,  or  what  hours  they  will 
have  to  keep  to  make  their  bus  sched- 
ules. 

In  the  cases  involving  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  Coimty,  Ky..  the  sixth  circuit 
court  refused  to  accept  as  effective  the 
desegregation  measures  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory  by  the  district  court.  The 
only  way  to  satisfy  the  higher  court  is 
to  have  increased  forced-bustog  that  m- 
volves  leapfrogging,  or  cross-busing.  I 
completely  agree  with  the  sensible  opin- 
ion on  that  vei-y  p>omt  that  district 
Judge  Gordon  stated  in  his  decision,  now 
reversed : 

We  have  closely  scrutinized  the  situation 
at  the  Newburg  school  and  the  adjoining 
elementary  schools  and  the  Caiie  Run  school 
about  which  plaintiffs  complain.  We  have 
seen  the  efforts  by  the  school  board  In  these 
areas  and  the  u.se  of  permissible  tools  em- 
ployed by  the  board  and  we  reject  as  totally 
unrealistic  the  contentions  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  It  Is  necessary,  In  order  to  comply  with 
constitutional  mandate,  to  transport  white 
children  into  the  Newburg  area  from  ad- 
joining districts,  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
port some  of  the  Newburg  children  who  live 
near  the  school  to  white  schools,  thus  cross- 
busing  or  leap-frogging  these  children  mere- 
ly In  order  to  achieve  some  sort  of  racial  bal- 
ance, absent  dejure  acts  or  failure  to  act 
by  the  authorities.  Newburg  Area  Council  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky  (p.  32). 
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This  finding  by  the  district  judge  gets 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue.  Is  forced- 
busing  to  be  a  permanent  sociological 
tool — without  regard  for  hiunan  feel- 
togs — utilized  to  reach  and  maintato 
throughout  never  ending  population 
shifts,  some  idealistic  but  impractical 
form  of  racial  balance  based  purely  on 
preconceived,  arbitrary  percentages? 

This  evidently  is  what  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit court  wants — and  yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  tliat  roughly  25  percent  of 
the  American  people  move  every  year. 

I  submit,  if  the  view  of  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit court  prevails — and  I  have  already 
shown  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  al- 
ways overturn  lower  court  decisions  that 
dafy  its  own — this  coimtry  will  be  put 
through  fantastically  costly,  unending 
contortions  and  disruptions,  involving 
not  so  much  our  schoolchildren's  educa- 
tion, as  where  they  will  get  it,  unless 
the  Congress  acts  favorably  on  the  bills 
before  this  subcommittee. 

If  left  standing,  the  circuit  court's  de- 
cision in  effect  holds  that  school  boards 
for  all  time  must  revise  busing  plans — 
no  matter  how  often  changes  must  be 
made  In  any  or  all  aspects  of  their  plans 
and  operations — to  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing population  trends,  on  the  specious 
grounds  that  racial  balances  in  schools 
differing  from  some  preconceived,  court- 
set  percentages  will,  ipso  facto,  prove 
dejure  segregation  and  discrimination. 

As  cities  expand,  and  people  of  both 
races  move  farther  from  midcity  areas, 
forced-busing  could  require  longer  and 
longer  trips.  Earlier  departures,  and  later 
arrivals  home  involve  greater  dangers 
for  our  school  children,  as  many  have 
pointed  out.  Walking  to,  waiting  for,  and 
riding  on,  school  buses  by  many  more 
children,  will  involve  more  time  away 
from  home.  Leapfrogging  forced -busing 
hkely  w^ill  become  even  more  of  a  dis- 
rupting factor  than  it  has  been  to  date. 

FORCEl)    BUSING    LARGELY    BASED    ON 
ERRONEOUS    SOCLAL    THEORY 

Federal  court  decisions  in  the  area  of 
race  relations  since  the  early  1950's  have 
been  based  on  the  speculative  theories 
and  assumptions  of  certain  sociologists. 
Among  these  was  Gunnar  Myrdal  of 
of  Sweden,  whose  book,  "An  American 
Dilemma,"  was  cited  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decision  in  Brovra 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
in  1954. 

Now  we  have  a  new  American  Dilem- 
ma. 

It  is  ridiculous  and  tyrannical  for  our 
Federal  courts,  which  are  totally  un- 
representative and  unanswerable  to  the 
American  people,  to  impose  and  perpetu- 
ate an  untenable  sociological  pattern  of 
costly  forced  busing  on  our  people  largely 
on  the  basis  of  social  theories  and  as- 
sumptions now  proven  to  have  been  erro- 
neous. 

The  courts  have  the  responsibility  of 
adjudication  on  the  basis  of  law,  not  so- 
ciology. The  Supreme  Court's  function 
largely  has  been  the  determination  of 
constitutionality  of  our  laws.  It  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  social  theorj'.  Law 
imder  the  Constitution  is  the  gtiide  for 
our  courts,  not  the  disproven — nor  im- 
proven — concepts  of  foreign  or  domestic 


social  theoreticians,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  they  may  be. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
on  voluntary  and  mandatory  busing  in 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  as  a 
direct  result  of  court  decisions  heavily 
influenced  by  social  theories  now  shown 
to  have  been  mcorrect. 

One  outstanding  survey  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  the  theories  selected  by  the 
courts  was  that  reported  by  David  J. 
Armor,  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Harvard,  to  the  quarterly  journal,  the 
"Public  Interest"  for  summer.  1972. 

Professor  Armor  has  this  to  say  of  the 
implications  of  his  fmdings  on  busing: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  findings  of  Uneera- 
tlon  research  programs  have  serious  impllca- 
tlo.'-.s  for  policy.  .  .  .  The  most  serious  ques- 
tion Is  raised  for  mandatory  busing  (or  in- 
duced Integration)  programs.  If  the  justifica- 
tion for  mandatory  busing  is  based  upon  an 
Integration  policy  model  like  the  one  ue  have 
tested  here,  then  that  Justification  has  to  be 
called  Into  question.  The  data  do  not  sup- 
port the  model  on  most  counts,  (p.  114) 

As  Armor  predicted — it  is  likely  that 
in  some  quarters  the  data  we  have  pre- 
sented will  be  attacked  on  moral  or 
methodological  grounds  and  then  sum- 
marily ignored — his  findings  have  been 
criticized  and  ignored — But  he  devastat- 
ed his  critics  in  his  surrebuttal,  "The 
Double  Double  Standard:  a  Reply"  in  the 
winter,  1973  issue  of  the  "PubUc  Inter- 
est." 

A  careful  readtog  shows  him  to  be 
eminently  fair,  in  my  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, he  states : 

Although  the  data  may  fall  to  support 
mandaton-  busing  as  It  is  currently  Justi- 
fied, these  findings  should  not  be  used  to 
halt  voluntary  biasing  programs. 

He  urges  more  support  for  conttoued 
voluntary  busmg,  but  flatly  declares — 

Massive  mandatory  busing  for  purposes  of 
Improving  student  achievement  and  inter- 
racial harmony  Is  not  effective  and  should 
not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

My  position  essentially  is  that  States 
and  local  communities  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  methods  of  improv- 
ing race  relations  in  schools  and  the 
standard  of  education  for  both  blacks 
and  whites  as  long  as  officially  imposed 
segregation  is  ended.  Federal  fiat  that 
claims  to  be  juridical  but  is  merely  socio- 
logical, has  no  place  In  this  area.  Armor 
and  others  have  now  demonstrated  the 
unsoundness  of  Federal  court  sociology, 
and  it  must  be  discarded.  Inasmuch  as 
the  courts  show  no  tocltoation  to  shed 
their  social  hypotheses,  the  Congress  un- 
der article  in  of  the  Constitution  must 
step  m  and  strip  away  the  juridical  abuse 
of  the  courts — their  basing  judgments  on 
illusions.  The  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
know  the  people  would  support  such  ac- 
tion. Only  1  to  20  Americans  supports 
busing  as  a  satisfactory  totegration  tool, 
according  to  a  nationwide  Gallup  poll 
taken  to  early  August  1973.  The  National 
P:  :ents  and  Teachers  Association  in  its 
National  Congress,  on  May  22,  1973. 
resolved — 

That  the  National  PTA  oppose  the  reas- 
signment of  students  solely  to  achieve  racial 
balance  In  the  schools. 
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The  American  people  know  what  the 
courts  will  not  face  up  to,  that  busing  is 
a  failure.  Armor  asked  the  question: 

Why  has  the  Integration  policy  model 
failed  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  on 
four  out  of  five  counts  f  How  can  a  set  of  al- 
most axiomatic  relationships,  supported  by 
years  of  social  science  research,  be  so  far  off 
the  mark? 

He  gives  three  answers,  but  my  point 
here  is  that  the  people — unlike  the 
courts — know  that  forced  busing  as  a 
solution  is  far  off  the  mark. 

Armor  blames:  (1)  inadequate  re- 
search designs,  (2)  induced  versus  "nat- 
ural" factors,  and  (3)  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  black  cultural  climate,  for 
the  errors  of  the  sociological  concepts 
which  were  chosen  by  the  courts  to  un- 
derlie their  decisions  involving  busing. 

SPECIFIC    FINDrNGS    OF    THE    ARMOR    STUPY 

SPECIFIC  FINDINGS  OF  THE  ASMOR  8TUDT 

I»rofessor  Armor  stated  at  the  outset 
of  his  essays  in  the  public  interest: 

The  policy  model  behind  the  Supreme 
Courf  s  1954  reasoning — and  behind  the  be- 
liefs of  the  liberal  public  today— was  based 
In  part  on  social  science  research.  But  that 
research  did  not  derive  from  the  conditions 
of  Induced  racial  Integration  as  it  Is  being 
carried  out  today.  These  earlier  research  de- 
signs were  "ex  poet  facto" — I.e.,  comparisons 
were  made  between  persons  already  Inte- 
grated and  Individuals  in  segregated  environ- 
ments. Since  the  Integration  experience  oc- 
curred before  the  studies,  any  Inferences 
about  the  effects  of  induced  integration,  bas- 
ed on  such  evidence,  have  been  speculative  at 
best.  With  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
school  Integration  programs  across  the  coun- 
try there  arose  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
realistic  tests  of  the  Integration  poUcy  model 
that  did  not  suffer  this  limitation.  While  It 
may  have  other  shortcomings,  this  research 
suffers  neither  the  artificial  constraints  of 
the  laboratory  nor  the  causal  amblgultv  of 
the  cross-sectional  survey.  The  Intent  of  this 
essay  Is  to  explore  some  of  this  new  research 
and  to  Interpret  the  findings,  (p.  91) 

Armor's  study  was  chiefly  ba$ed  upon 
the  busing  experience  of  schoolchildren 
in  grades  1  through  12  over  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years  in  five  geographical 
areas:  Boston.  Mass.:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Riverside,  Calif.;  and 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Professor  Armor,  at  the  outset  of  his 
article,  indicted  "educational  policymak- 
ers" for  deliberately  ignoring  a  key  find- 
ing of  sociologist  James  Coleman,  au- 
thor of  the  "Coleman  Report"  in  1966 
which  was  the  product  of  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  commissioned  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Armor  presented  his  case  in  these 
words: 

The  Coleman  study,  however,  also  reported 
some  findings  that  surprisingly  were  not  In 
accord  with-  the  early  model.  For  one  thing. 
black  children  were  already  nearly  as  far  be- 
hind white  children  In  academic  perform- 
ance in  the  first  grade  as  they  were  In  later 
grades.  This  raised  some  question  about 
whether  school  policies  alone  could  eliminate 
black/white  InequaUtlea.  Adding  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  thla  finding  were  the  facts  that 
black  and  white  achoolB  could  not  be  shown 
to  differ  markedly  In  facilities  or  aervlces, 
and  that  whatever  differences  there  were 
could  not  be  used  to  explain  the  disparities 
In  black  and  white  student  achievement. 
This  led  Coleman  to  conclude  that  "schools 
bring  Uttle  Influence  to  bear  on  a  child's 


f.chlevement  that  Is  Independent  of  his 
background  and  general  social  context;  and 
this  very  lack  of  an  Independent  effect  means 
that  the  Inequalities  Imposed  on  children  by 
their  home,  neighborhood,  and  peer  environ- 
ment are  carried  along  to  become  the  In- 
equalities (of  their  adult  life) ." 

While  the  findings  about  segregation  and 
black/ white  differences  have  been  widely 
publicized  and  largely  accepted,  this  con- 
cluding aspect  of  Coleman's  findings  has  been 
Ignored  by  educational  policy  makers.  Part  of 
the  reason  may  derive  from  the  methodo- 
logical controversies  which  surrounded  these 
findings  (e.g..  Bowles  and  Levin.  1968) ,  but 
the  more  likely  and.  Important  reason  Is 
that  the  Implications  »-ere  devEistatlng  to  the 
rationale  of  the  educational  establishment 
In  Its  heavy  Investment  In  school  rehabilita- 
tive programs  for  the  culturally  deprived; 
the  connection  between  public  policy  and 
social  science  does  have  its  limitations,  (p. 
94) 

Professor  Armor  carefully  delineated 
Ms  survey  (p.  96)  as  relating  only  to 
force,  not  natural,  school  integration, 
and  not  the  "effects  of  integration  on 
adults,  nor  on  the  effects  of  other  types 
of  integration,  such  as  neighborhood 
housing,  employment,  and  other  forms." 
He  stressed  this  limitation : 

We  are  specifically  Interested  In  those  as- 
pects of  the  model  that  postulate  positive 
effects  of  school  Integration  for  black  stu- 
dents; namely,  that  school  integration  en- 
hances black  achievement,  aspirations,  self- 
esteem,  race  relations,  and  opportunities 
for  higher  education  ...  In  other  words, 
we  will  be  assessing  the  effects  of  Induced 
school  Integration  via  busing,  and  not  nec- 
essarily the  effects  of  integration  brought 
about  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  Individual 
families  that  move  to  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Armor  cataloged  his  findings  specifi- 
cally. He  stated : 

To  test  the  integration  policy  model  we  can 
group  our  findings  under  five  major  heEid- 
ings — the  effects  of  busing  and  Integration 
on:  (1)  academic  achievements;  (2)  aspira- 
tions; (3)  self -concept;  (4)  race  relations; 
and  (5)  educational  opportunities.  ...  In 
each  case,  we  shall  compare  bused  students 
with  the  control  groups  (students  of  similar 
b6u:kgrounds  not  bused]  to  assess  those 
changes  that  might  be  uniquely  associated 
with  the  effects  of  Induced  Integration. 

Accordingly,  Armor  set  forth  his  find- 
ings under  those  headings.  I  can  only 
quote  them  in  the  briefest  manner  as 
follows : 

ACHIETEMENT 

None  of  the  studies  were  able  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  thftt  Integration  has  bad 
an  effect  on  academic  achievement  as  meas- 
ured by  standardized  testa,  (p.  99)  The  In- 
tegration policy  model  predicted  that 
achievement  should  Improve  as  black  stu- 
dents are  moved  from  segregated  schools  to 
integrated  schools  .  .  .  But  four  of  the  five 
studies  we  reviewed  (as  weU  as  the  Berke- 
ley and  Evanston  data  discussed  In  foot- 
note 4)  showed  no  significant  gains  In 
achievement  scores;  the  other  study  had 
mixed  results.  Our  own  analyses  of  the  Cole- 
man data  were  consistent  with  these  findings 
(see  Armor.  1972).  (p.  109) 

ASPIRATION   AND   SELF-CONCEPT 

In  the  [Boston]  METCO  study  we  found 
that  there  were  no  increases  In  educational 
or  occupational  aspiration  levels  for  bused 
students;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  signif- 
icant decline  for  the  bused  students,  from 
74  per  cent  wanting  a  college  degree  in  1968 
to  60  percent  by  May  1970.  ...  At  the  very 
least,  we  can  conclude  that  the  bused  stu- 
dents do  not  Improve  their  asplrUlons  for 


college,  (p.  101)  The  Integration  policy  model 
predicted  that  integration  should  raise  black 
aspirations.  Again,  our  studies  reveal  no  evi- 
dence for  such  an  effect,  (p.  110) 

In  the  METCO  study  we  also  found  some 
Important  differences  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic self-concept.  The  students  were  asked 
to  rate  how  bright  they  were  In  comparison 
to  their  classmates.  While  there  were  some 
changes  In  both  the  bused  and  control 
groups,  the  Important  differences  are  the 
gaps  between  the  bused  students  and  con- 
trols at  each  time  period.  The  smallest  dif- 
ference Is  15  percentage  points  In  1970,  with 
the  control  students  having  the  higher  aca- 
demic self-concept.  Again,  this  finding  makes 
sense  If  we  recall  that  the  academic  perform- 
ance of  the  bused  students  falls  considerably 
when  they  move  from  the  black  community 
to  the  white  suburbs.  In  rating  their  Intel- 
lectual  ability,  the  bused  students  may  sim- 
ply be  refiectlng  the  harder  competition  in 
suburban  schools,  (p.  102) 

RACE  RELATIONS 

One  of  the  central  aociologlcal  hypotheses 
In  the  integration  policy  model  Is  that  inte- 
gration should  reduce  racial  steretoypes.  In- 
crease tolerance,  and  generally  Improve  race 
relations.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  our  data  failed  to  verify  thla 
axiom.  Our  surprise  was  increased  substan- 
tially when  we  discovered  that.  In  fact,  the 
converse  appears  to  be  true.  The  data  sug- 
gest that,  under  the  circumstances  obtaining 
m  these  studies,  integration  heightens  racial 
Identity  and  consciousness,  enhances  ideolo- 
gies that  promote  racial  segregation,  and  re- 
duces opportunities  for  actual  contact  be- 
tween the  races,  (p.  103) 

The  Integration  policy  model  predicted 
that  race  relations  should  Improve  as  the 
result  of  Interracial  contact  provided  by  In- 
tegration programs.  In  this  regard  the  effect 
of  Integration  programs  seems  the  opposite 
of  that  predicted.  It  appears  that  integration 
Increases  racial  identity  and  solidarity  oyer 
the  short  run  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
black  students,  leads  to  Increasing  desires  for 
separatism.  These  effects  are  observed  for  a 
variety  of  indicators:  attitudes  about  Inte- 
gration and  black  power;  attitudes  towards 
whites;  and  contact  with  whites.  The  trends 
are  clearest  for  older  students  (particularly 
the  METCO  high  schocfl  students) ,  but  simi- 
lar Indications  are  present  In  the  elementary 
school  studies  as  well.  This  pattern  holds 
true  for  whites  also.  Insofar  as  their  support 
for  the  Integration  program  decreases  and 
their  own-race  preferences  increase  as  con- 
tact Increases,  (p.  110) 

Thus,  in  the  first  four  of  Armor's  cate- 
gories we  see  that  he  f oimd  few  positive, 
but  many  adverse  effects,  as  a  result  of 
what  he  called  "induced  school  integra- 
tion via  busing." 

In  the  fifth  category — "Long-term 
Education  Effects"— he  stated  his  find- 
ing that  a  higher  percentage  of  bused 
black  students  did  start  college  than  im- 
bused  control  students,  but  this  was 
based  on  two  studies  surveying  a  total  of 
less  than  150  students,  and  of  which  he 
said: 

Neither  of  these  studies  Is  large  enough, 
of  course,  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions. 

And,  he  had  already  pointed  out — as 
quoted  above  under  "Aspiration  and  Self- 
concept" — that  there  was  already  a 
much  higher  aspiration  to  go  to  college 
among  bused  students  at  the  outset  of 
their  busing  than  among  the  control 
group — although  those  aspirations  de- 
clined markedly  as  that  busing  con- 
tinued. Armor  said : 

In  this  respect,  soma  educators  have  hypo- 
thesized that  Integration  has  a  positive  effect 
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m  lowering  aspirations  to  more  realistic 
levels;  of  course,  others  would  argue  that  any 
lowering  of  aspirations  Is  undesirable. 

Sure  enough.  Armor's  critics  claimed 
that  lowering  of  aspirations  was  a  posi- 
tive effect.  We  find  a  separate  category 
levoted  to  it  in  their  critique  of  his  study : 

Shifts  In  aspirations  and  "academic  self- 
image"  during  desegregation  are  positive  In 
meaning. 

I  quote  briefly  from  this  section: 
Katz  (1967) ,  for  example,  has  demonstrated 
experimentally  how  unduly  high  aspirations 
can  doom  black  students  to  serious  learning 
difficulties.  In  his  view,  desegregation  bene- 
fits learning  among  black  children  by  lower- 
ing their  aspirations  to  more  effective  and 
realistic  levels.  ...  In  short,  "when  de- 
segregation lowers  rigidly  high  aspira- 
tions of  black  students  to  moderate,  effec- 
tive levels,  it  should  be  considered  a  positive, 
not  a  negative  effect."  ("Busing:  a  Review  of 
•The  Evidence'  "  by  Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew, 
Elizabeth  L.  Useem.  Clarence  Normand  & 
Marshall  S.  Smith,  In  The  Public  Interest, 
Winter.  1973,  p.  107-108) . 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  forced  busing  must  be  resorted  to 
to  achieve  this  so-called  "positive"  effect. 
Could  not  teachers  counsel  black  students 
to  this  end  in  their  own  neighborhood 
schools  if  it  were  warranted?  Why  sub- 
ject Negro  children  to  the  embarrass- 
ment and  chagrin  of  having  to  learn  such 
a  "lesson"  by  being  forced  to  "achieve" 
alongside  white  students  who  already  are 
considerably  ahead  of  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  time  they  must  spend  on 
schoolbuses,  I  see  no  value  whatsoever  in 
a  program  of  any  kind  that  reduces  a 
student's  desire  to  better  himself,  and  for 
anj'  educator  to  call  this  a  "positive"  ben- 
efit is  sheer  nonsense.  Even  where  a 
student  clearly  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  handle  college  work,  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  better  himself  in  other  ways. 
Professor  Armor,  as  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  answered  his  critics  in  what  he 
called,  "The  Double  Double  Standard :  A 
Reply."  In  this  reply  he  further  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  with  induced  school 
integrated  via  busing,  black  students  fell 
further  behind  their  fellow  white  stu- 
dents In   reading  achievement.  He  set 
forth  in  detail  statistics  from  Evanston, 
HI.,  Berkeley,  Calif..  Sacramento,  Calif., 
New  York  City,  and  from  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  that  showed 
the  reading  gap  between  black  and  white 
students  grew,  rather  than  diminished. 
Regarding  this  particular  set  of  findings 
and   criticism    of    his    original    survey, 
Armor  said: 

The  argument  of  Pettlgrew  and  his  col- 
leagues that  perhaps  white  students  also 
gain  In  achievement  from  the  integration 
experience  per  se  demands  close  scrutiny. 
While  It  makes  sense  to  argue  that  black  stu- 
dents might  gain  by  being  In  a  classroom 
environment  with  higher-achieving  white 
students  (the  so-called  "peer"  effect  promi- 
nent In  the  Coleman  study).  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  argue  that  white  students 
will  gain  by  being  in  a  classroom  environ- 
ment with  lower-achieving  black  students. 
What  mechanism  could  possibly  be  operat- 
ing that  produces  opposite  peer  effects  for 
the  two  groups?  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
critics'  reasoning  is  getting  fuzzy  here. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  my  study  was 
to  show  that  black  achievement  Is  not  being 
helped  In  any  significant  way  by  busing,  and 
that  therefore  we  have  to  raise  the  possibility 


of  harmftd  psychological  effects  due  to  the 
achievement  gap.  The  small  gain  of  two 
months  for  the  paired  black  students  In  New 
York  Is  Uttle  consolation  for  their  being 
placed  In  an  environment  where  they  must 
compete  for  grades  vsflth  students  three  years 
ahead  of  them  In  academic  growth.  The  au- 
thors [his  critics]  completely  Ignore  this  Is- 
sue throughout  their  critique.  (The  Public 
Interest,  Winter  1973,  p.  123) 

If  we  are  really  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  our  black  chil- 
dren, I  suggest  we  pay  heed  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Armor  said  of  the  possibility  of 
harmful  psychological  effects  upon  them 
due  to  this  achievement  gap. 

I  have  gone  into  the  Armor  study  at 
some  length  to  demonstrate  factual  sup- 
port, based  on  actual  experience,  for  the 
bills  before  this  subconamittee. 

DISPUTED   SOCIAL    STUDIES  POOE   BASES   FOR   LAW 

For  the  same  purpose,  ironically,  per- 
haps as  important  as  Professor  Armor's 
findings  were,  is  the  very  fact  that  since 
publication,  they  have  been  disputed — 
just  as  his  factual  conclusions  were  at 
odds  with  the  theories  and  findings  of 
others  before  him,  like  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

Could  anything  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  utter  absurdity  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  land — or  any  courts 
for  that  matter — basing  their  decisions 
on  sociological  theories,  than  this  con- 
tinued conflict  between  sociologists?  One 
set  of  assumptions,  theories  and  pro- 
jected conclusions  continue  at  odds  with 
other  sets.  "Research  findings"  turn  out 
later,  under  actual  conditions,  to  have 
been  eiToneous  because  of  the  inadequate 
standards  and  misconceptions  by  smd 
on  which  they  were  formulated  and  fore- 
cast. 

The  Public  Interest  Itself  ca.st  a  bit  of 
scholarly  light  on  this  conflict  among 
sociologists  which  further  emphasizes  the 
foolishness  of  a  court  relying  on  any 
given  set  of  one-sided  sociological  data. 

A  member  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Interest,  Prof.  James  Q. 
Wilson,  in  the  same  winter,  1973  issue 
of  that  joiUTial.  wrote  a  short  3-page 
commentary  entitled  "On  Pettlgrew  and 
Armor:  An  Afterword,"  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  could  read  with 
profit.  Professor  Wilson  is  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard University. 

I  quote  some  of  his  most  pertinent  re- 
marks, beginning  with  his  opening  sen- 
tence on  page  132: 

Those  who  have  read  David  Armor's  "The 
Evidence  on  Busing"  and  now  find  in  this 
Issue  a  lengthy  rebuttal  by  Thomas  Pettl- 
grew and  colleagues  and  a  surrebuttal  by 
Armor  might  be  forgiven  for  throwing  up 
their  hands  In  despair  at  the  apparent  In- 
ability of  social  science  to  give  clear  and 
simple  answers  to  important  questions.  .  . 
Because  of  these  considerations,  and  after 
having  looked  at  the  results  of  countleBS 
social  science  evaluations  of  public  policy 
programs,  I  have  formulated  two  general  laws 
which  cover  all  cases  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar: 

First  Law:  All  policy  Interventions  in  so- 
cleJ  problems  produce  the  Intended  effect — 
if  the  research  Is  carried  out  by  those  Imple- 
menting the  poUcy  or  their  friends. 

Second  Law:  No  policy  intervention  In  so- 
cial problems  produces  the  Intended  effect — 
if  the  research  Is  carried  out  by  Independent 
third  parties,  especially  those  skeptical  of 
the  policy. 
These  laws  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  bit 


cynical,  but  they  are  not  meant  to  be.  Rarely 
does  anyone  deliberately  ludge  the  results 
of  a  study  to  conform  to  pre-existing  opin- 
ions. What  ia  frequently  done  is  to  apply 
very  different  standards  of  evidence  and 
method.  Studies  that  conform  to  the  First 
Law  will  accept  an  agency's  own  data  about 
what  it  is  doing  and  with  what  effect;  adopt 
a  tmie  frame  (long  or  short  i  that  maximizes 
the  probability  of  obsen-lng  the  desired  ef- 
fect; and  minimize  the  search  for  other  vari- 
ables that  might  account  for  the  effect  ob- 
served. Studies  that  conform  to  the  Second 
Law  will  gather  data  Independently  of  the 
agency;  adopt  a  short  time  frame  that  either 
minimizes  the  chance  for  the  desired  effect 
to  appear  or,  if  it  dees  appear,  permits  one 
to  argue  that  the  results  are  'temporary'  and 
probably  due  to  the  operation  of  the  'Haw- 
thnrne  Effect'  de..  the  reaction  of  the  sub- 
jects to  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  an 
experiment! :  and  maximize  the  search  for 
other  variables  that  might  explain  the  ef- 
fects observed. 

People  will  nattirally  disagree  o%'er  whether 
a  given  policy  evaluation  bv  the  social  scien- 
tist supports  either  the  First  Law  or  the 
Second  Law.  Many  considerations  prevent 
that  argument  from  being  carried  on  very 
intelligently — the  loyalties  and  commitment's 
of  the  scholars  involved,  the  efforts  of  parti- 
sans and  polemicists  to  defend  one  Interpre- 
tation absolutely  and  to  reject  the  other 
entirely,  the  defensiveness  of  whatever  gov- 
ernment agency  Is  being  praised  or  blamed 
by  the  study  In  question,  and  the  tendency  of 
human  affairs  to  be  so  complex  and  ambleu- 
ous  as  to  make  the  possibility  of  designing 
and  executing  a  Decisive  Experiment  all  but 
impossible. 

These  few  remarks  of  Prof.  James  Q. 
Wilson  are  so  cogent,  so  revealing,  and  so 
pertinent  to  the  matter  before  us,  that 
they  need  no  further  comment  on  my 
part.  Let  me  say  only  that  nowhere  have 
I  seen  a  finer  argument  for  a  return  to 
simple  commonsense  in  deciding  the 
great  issues  that  face  the  countrj',  in- 
cluding the  dilemma  brought  about  by 
court-ordered  forced  busing. 

In  my  opinion.  Professor  Wilson  in  a 
few  sentences  has  demolished  the  value 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  citing  of  any 
sociological  work  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting its  desegregation  or  any  other 
decisions.  He  has  rendered  worthless  all 
argument  for  continued  forced  busing 
on  the  grounds  of  sociological  concepts, 
without  diminishing  the  ultimate  posi- 
tive accomplishments  of  social  research. 

CONCLCSION 

In  concentrating  on  the  points  pre- 
sented in  my  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee, I  have  not  underscored  the 
better-known  arguments  against  forced- 
busing  on  groimds  of  the  widespread  dis- 
ruption It  causes.  In  no  way  have  I  meant 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  such  disrup- 
tion is  anything  but  very  great  in  the 
lives  of  those  directly  affected  by  this 
Juridicial  Imposition  which  violates  the 
very  right  of  indindual  choice  in  our 
supposedly  free  coimtry. 

Beyond  the  added  tax  burden  on  par- 
ents and  others  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
the  deprivation  of  children  of  much  of 
their  free  time.  There  Is  the  added  dan- 
ger they  are  exposed  to  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  busing.  A  penalty  of  time 
and  worry  is  imposed  on  parents. 

Home  life  is  disrupted  by  virtue  of  the 
added  hours  a  family  is  kept  apsui,  while 
children  are  waiting  for  and  riding  buses 
Ui  distant  schools,  when  they  could  walk 
or  ride  to  neighborhood  schools. 
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One  of  the  greatest  penalties  Imposed 
upon  children  who  must  be  bused  under 
court  orders,  is  their  being  deprived  of 
the  possibility  of  engaging  in  extracur- 
ricular activities.  The  buses  must  leave 
on  time,  and  cannot  wait  for  individual 
students  Involved  In  after-school  sports, 
band  practice,  music  lessons,  dramatics 
and  the  like.  Parents'  schedules,  or  in- 
comes, or  their  responsibilities  to  their 
other  children  make  it  impossible  in 
many  cases  for  them  to  drive  to  distant 
schools  to  pick  up  their  children  who 
otherwise  could  profit  from  such  activi- 
ties. In  such  cases,  forced-busing 
amounts  to  a  virtual  prohibition  against 
extra-curricular  activities.  Not  only  in- 
dividual students  and  families  are  thus 
penalized,  but  so  are  the  very  schools 
themselves. 

Similarly,  the  very  distances  involved 
impose  a  heavy  burden  of  time  and 
money  on  parents  who  must  attend  con- 
ferences with  their  children's  teachers, 
and  PTA  meetings.  In  many  cases 
parents  simply  cannot  attend  these  func- 
tions so  important  to  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Quality  education  and  educational 
progress  Itself  is  tremendously  disrupted 
by  the  appalling  sacrifice  to  the  Idol  of 
integration  by  way  of  compulsory  busing 
that  is  the  draining  of  tight  funds  away 
from  school  facilities,  equipment,  teach- 
ers' salaries,  et  cetera  by  insatible  trans- 
portation demands. 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  derogation  of 
our  children  to  the  status  of  mere  guinea 
pigs  in  a  vast  social  experiment,  and 
their  treatment,  whether  black  or  white, 
as  mere  numbers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  a  grow- 
ing number  of  American  citizens  are  up 
in  arms  over  the  issue  of  forced-busing. 
We  represent  the  people.  It  is  our  job  to 
take  effective  action  to  end  the  dilemma 
the  Federal  courts  have  brought  about 
by  their  social  engineering. 

Forced-busing  is  a  failure  in  practice, 
proving  that  the  theories  underlying 
court  mandates  for  it  were  totally  un- 
realistic. Ordinary  commonsense  and 
experience  have  proven  it  to  19  of  every 
20  Americans. 

The  courts  err  when  they  base  juris- 
prudence on  erroneous  sociology.  They 
cannot  as  easily  err  in  determining  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  laws  it 
enacts  together  with  the  President's  sig- 
nature. The  will  of  the  Congress — which 
represents  the  American  people — must 
stand  supreme,  as  long  as  It  is  constitu- 
tional, and  not  any  pet  social  theory-  of 
the  moment,  which  time  and  experience 
may  bring  crashing  down  on  the  rock  of 
reality. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  never 
given  a  thought  to  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren,  are  today  complaining  of 
having  to  live  on  daylight  saving  time 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  with  the 
resulting  inconvenience  of  getting  up  in 
the  dark  to  go  to  work.  They  also  are 
complaining  of  getting  up  in  the  dark 
just  to  get  In  line  early  at  service  stations 
to  get  gasoline.  Let  them  think,  while 
they  dress  and  while  they  wait  in  the 
dark,  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  black  and  white  children  who 
are,  and  who  will  be,  forced  to  get  up 
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in  the  dark  the  greater  part  of  their  en- 
tire school  lives  to  catch  buses  just  to 
satisfy  the  sociological  whims  of  our 
courts,  when  they  could  leave  home  much 
later  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  schools 
nearby. 

We  must  face  the  permanence  of  the 
busing  problem  that  lies  before  us  im- 
less  we  in  the  Congress  act  to  do  away 
with  the  dilemma  entirely.  An  unending 
court  requirement  of  our  school  boards 
to  revise  school  attendance  plans  and 
disrupt    lives    anew    by    ever-changing 
forced  buying,  can  only  bring  harm  to 
our  children  and  our  educational  system. 
The  plaintiffs  in  the  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County  cases  made  no  charges  as 
to  the  quality  of  education  black  children 
receive,  complaining  only  of  racial  mix 
in  the  schools.  Yet  the  sacrifice  of  stu- 
dent time  and  tax  funds  that  must  be 
made  to  meet  court-ordered  racial  ratios 
by  forced  busing  involving  leapfrogging 
of  whites  past  blacks,  and  blacks  past 
whites     in     school     buses     using     vast 
amounts  of  fuel,  can  only  diminish  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  practicality  of 
education  children  of  both  races  could 
receive.  It  is  totally  counterproductive. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  it  by  enacting  the 
measures  before  this  subcommittee  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  only  way  to  get  the 
Federal  Courts  off  this  "kick"  and  out  of 
their  obviously  erroneous  stance  of  de- 
ciding these  forced-busing  cases  on  soci- 
ological concepts,  is  to  take  their  juris- 
diction to  decide  such  cases  from  them. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  R.\ndall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
only  a  short  time  left  imtil  Congress 
must  face  the  moment  of  truth  on  the 
matter  of  congressional  pay.  Within 
about  a  week  if  there  is  no  disapproval 
of  the  proposal  by  the  President,  those 
increases  which  have  been  proposed  will 
become  a  reality  through  inaction. 

My  record  in  opposition  to  these  pay 
Increases  has  been  consistent  over  all  the 
years  since  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  was  adopted.  Prior  to  that  time,  in 
order  to  receive  a  pay  increase  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  that 
increase  and  specifying  the  amounts. 
Then  in  1967  a  bill  was  signed  into  law 
over  the  opposition  of  many  of  us  then  in 
Congress  which  called  for  a  special  com- 
mission to  review  the  salary  of  Members 
of  Congress.  Federal  judges,  and  certain 
executive  branch  oflBcials  once  every  4 
years. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
In  this  time  of  runaway  inflation  and  a 
serious  energy  crisis  when  everyone  In 
America  is  called  upon  to  make  sacri- 
fices, it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility and  even  the  obligation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  report  exactly  what 
they  have  done  or  have  failed  to  do  to 
prevent  these  congreesional  pay  raises 
from  becoming  effective. 

I  am  glad  to  report  my  efforts  to  date 
First,  I  joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  ScHERLE)  on  February  4  In  a 


resolution  to  disapprove  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  pay  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 
in  House  Resolution  811.  Then  3  days 
later  I  introduced  my  own  resolution 
House  Resolution  851,  in  substantially  al- 
though not  Identically  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  signed  a 
discharge  petition  authored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis) 
wliich  was  a  motion  to  discharge  H.R 
2154  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  2154,  had  as  its 
principal  author  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  which  provides 
that  if  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  for 
pay  increases  imder  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  has  not  been  reported  at  the 
end  of  10  calendar  days  after  its  intro- 
duction, then  it  will  be  in  order  to  move 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  and  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  as  a 
highly  privilege  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  signatory  No.  28  of 
that  discharge  petition  and  I  find  that  as 
of  today,  Thursday,  28  Februaiy  1974, 
there  are  105  signatories  on  that  dis- 
charge petition. 

The  matter  of  the  congressional  pay 
raise  was  considered  last  fall  and  we 
were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  a  straight 
up  and  down  roUcall  vote  on  the  issue. 
On  that  vote  the  Cogrsssional  Record 
will  show  that  I  opposed  the  Congres- 
sional pay  raise. 

Last  fall  it  was  the  Senate  that  ap- 
proved the  pay  increase.  This  year  there 
are  encomraging  signs  that  the  Senate 
will  give  careful  scrutiny  to  the  umrea- 
sonable  pay  Increases  recently  proposed 
in  the  President's  budget. 

But  Mr.  Speaker  we  must  look  to  our 
own  House  of  Congress,  the  one  we  all 
love  and  cherish  as  the  people's  body. 
What  has  been  the  record  of  our  own 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee? 
Well,  who  can  forget  that  just  a  short 
while  back,  a  week  or  so  ago.  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  called  a  meeting  and 
there  ensued  what  is  called  a  floating 
quoriun  which  meant  that  at  no  one 
point  in  time  was  there  a  true  quorum. 
Some  would  come  and  some  would  go, 
some  would  remain  and  some  would  de- 
part but  at  no  one  time  was  there  a  solid 
quorum  for  a  vote  on  disapproval  of  the 
pay  increase. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  characterize  this 
kind  of  conduct  but  our  constituents 
have  described  this  kind  of  action  as 
much  less  than  responsible.  I  have  re- 
ceived correspondence  that  describes 
this  kind  of  tactics  as  ducking  the  Issue 
by  a  kind  of  evasive  Inaction. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  today,  Febru- 
ary- 28,  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  did  find  it  possible 
to  assemble  a  quorum  and  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  2  approved  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. Whatever  criticism  they  deserve 
for  their  previous  action  they  have  now 
erased  by  their  straightforward  and 
forthright  action  today. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the 
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House  will  bring  this  to  a  vote  either 
under  a  rule  before  the  time  expires  to 
disapprove  the  increase  or  under  the  sus- 
pense calendar  without  a  rule. 

At  long  last  it  seems  then  that  we  may 
get  a  vote  on  the  proposed  passage  of 
the  congressional  pay  Increase.  Now  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  who  wants 
to  vote  for  the  proposed  increase.  If  any- 
one wants  to  go  on  record  in  favor  for 
such  an  increase,  that  is  his  prerogative. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  empha- 
size by  these  remarks  today  Is  that  If  an 
increase  should  be  justified  either  now 
or  at  any  other  time,  it  is  completely 
indefensible  to  let  these  raises  take  place 
automatically  and  without  any  vote  on 
the  merits. 

As  I  conclude  these  remarks  I  repeat 
again  that  I  have  a  long  and  consistent 
record  against  pay  increases  under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  It  Is  difficult 
to  think  of  a  worse  time  to  seek  a  pay 
raise.  Members  of  Congress  occupy  a 
position  of  leadership  triat  sets  an 
example. 

How  can  we  expect  our  constituents  to 
sacrifice  either  because  of  the  ravages 
of  inflation  or  the  disruptions  of  their 
lifestyles  imposed  on  them  by  the  energy 
crisis  unless  we  are  willing  to  set  an 
example. 

No  longer  can  we  say  to  our  people 
"do  as  we  say"  but  "sorry  we  cannot" 
set  a  good  example."  That  is  the  reason 
Congress  must  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  congressional  pay 
raise. 


COUGHLIN  RAPS  ALLOCATION  SYS- 
TEM, FED  SECRECY  ON  DATA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CoucHLrN) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
lines  in  gas  stations  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country  continuing  to  lengthen,  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out  pub- 
licly against  the  bureaucratic  bungle  of 
monstrous  proportions  which  is  being 
perpetrated  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

As  late  as  la^t  Friday  morning,  when 
Pennsylvania  and  several  other  States 
were  in  critical  straits,  the  FEO  talked 
about  saving  gasoline  supplies  for  the 
spring  and  summer,  yet  that  afternoon 
freed  239.75  million  gallons  for  use,  in- 
cluding 24.39  miUion  gallons  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  I  am  delighted  the  gasoline 
was  released,  it  is  logical  to  believe  that 
the  exercise  of  reason  by  FEO  earlier  in 
the  month  of  February  could  have  avoid- 
ed the  crisis  situation  that  developed  last 
weekend. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  Wil- 
ham  E.  Simon,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, to  demand  the  release  of  the  gaso- 
line allocation  formula  and  flgiu-es  for  all 
the  States.  I  also  have  demanded  to  know 
under  what  authority  this  information  is 
bemg  withheld  from  the  Congress  and 
the  pubhc.  At  a  time  when  all  Members 
of  Congress  are  understandably  getting 
heat  from  outraged  constituents  due  to 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  put  similar  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  make  known  this  vital 
data. 


In  an  attempt  to  obtain  this  very  in- 
formation from  FEO  last  week,  I  was  met 
with  a  series  of  contradictory  statements 
and  actions  at  a  time  when  the  people 
and  the  economy  were  suffering.  Fur- 
thermore, I  found  the  FEO  bureaucracy 
to  be  arrogant  and  highhanded,  hesitant 
to  acknowledge  and  correct  its  own  mis- 
takes. The  long  lines  of  cars  waiting  for 
gasoline,  especially  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  should  have  been  sufficient  notice 
to  FEO  that  the  allocation  system  was  a 
monumental  screwup. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  energy  situation 
itself  is  fraught  with  pitfalls  and  prob- 
lems. To  make  it  worse,  FEO  is  aggravat- 
ing things  through  a  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  what  effects  its  actions  are  having 
on  millions  of  people  and  businesses. 

For  instance,  FEO  places  the  respon- 
sibility on  States,  local  communities,  and 
dealers  for  establishing  rationing  pro- 
grams and  business  hours  while  it  single- 
handedly  controls  the  flow  of  gasoline  by 
a  method  it  refuses  to  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  Congress.  Another  en-or  in  the 
system  is  that  the  Governors  caimot  re- 
allocate supplies  within  their  own  States 
to  meet  area  shortages. 

While  Congress  has  been  slow  to  legis- 
late on  certain  matters  involving  the  en- 
ergy' shortage,  It  has  passed  the  necessary 
laws  to  deal  with  the  allocation  process, 
but  it  must  depend  on  the  bureaucracy 
to  administer  them  properly.  In  fact,  the 
willingness  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
and  cooperate  with  FEO  has  met  with  no 
such  reciprocal  spirit  from  that  Office. 
FEO  is  gxhlty  either  of  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  critical  nature  of  the  gasohne 
situation,  or  if  it  has  recognized  the 
problem,  it  has  failed  to  exert  the  initia- 
tive to  try  to  resolve  it. 

This  Is  pointed  up  by  stories  in  yester- 
day's newspapers  which  quote  John  Saw- 
hill,  Simon's  deputy,  as  proposing  two  ad- 
ministrative actions  to  help  ease  the  situ- 
ation. These  actions  would  eliminate  im- 
ports above  current  levels  from  stipula- 
tions of  the  allocation  system  and  would 
drop  a  requirement  that  major  oil  com- 
panies must  sell  crude  oil  supplies  to  their 
competitors  while  still  selling  to  small  in- 
dependent refiners. 

Both  moves  are  welcome  and  overdue. 
Why  did  not  FEO  initiate  such  action 
earlier  and  if  it  doubted  its  authority  un- 
der the  law,  whj-  did  not  FEO  officials 
come  marching  up  Capitol  Hill  for  im- 
mediate legislative  action?  This  is  just 
another  inexplicable  example  of  FEOs 
failure  to  comprehend  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  to  act  quickly  to  correct  it. 

The  people  and  the  Nation  deserve  bet- 
ter than  this.  The  Congress  has  acted 
and  will  act,  but  the  Congress  cannot 
administer  the  law.  This  is  the  province 
of  the  executive  branch,  in  this  case, 
FEO.  If  FEO  cannot  cut  the  mustard,  let 
us  find  another  way  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Nation. 


A  YOUTH  OP  LABOR  FOR  AN  AGE  OF 
EASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 


express  my  great  pleasure  over  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  today  of  H.R.  2,  the 
Retirement  Income  Seciu-ity  Act. 

The  people  of  Maine  feel  they  have  a 
special  tradition  of  independent  living 
and  thinking,  wliich  undoubtedly  stems 
in  part  from  our  history.  Frequently  iso- 
lated from  other  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
the  fisherman  m  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  lumberman  in  the  dense  for- 
ests, and  the  farmer  in  the  stony  New 
England  fields  succeeded  through  (logged 
determination  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  often  their  aging 
parents. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  how- 
ever, industry  and  urban  living  have  af- 
fected great  changes  in  the  fabric  of  life 
in  Maine,  changes  which  have  increased 
the  isolation  of  the  older  generation  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  need  of 
the  worker  to  provide  for  his  own  security 
in  his  later  years.  In  recent  years  this 
isolation  has  been  accentuated  because  of 
Maine's  halting  economic  growth.  Many 
of  our  young  people  have  moved  from 
the  State  to  seek  better  opportunitiss  in 
the  cities  to  the  South.  As  a  result  a 
steadily  increasing  percentage  of  our 
population  is  older  citizens  who  are  near- 
ing  or  have  already  reached  retirement 
age.  These  people  have  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  remain  independent  and  not  to 
seek  charity,  however  well  deserved,  from 
public  or  private  sources.  To  secure  that 
independence  they  have  joined  millions 
of  others  through  the  Nation  and  en- 
rolled in  pension  or  other  retirement  pro- 
grams. It  is  estimated  today  that  23  mil- 
lion workers  are  covered  by  such  pro- 
grams, which  have  combined  total  assets 
of  over  $137  billion.  These  plans,  in  the 
words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  have  provided 
our  workers  with  great  hopes  of  a  "youth 
of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease." 

Tragically,  however,  such  hopes  have 
often  been  dashed  by  the  grim  realities  of 
the  risks  involved  in  such  plans.  We  all 
remember  the  closing  of  the  Studebaker 
plant  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  reve- 
lation to  the  8,500  employees  that  not 
only  had  they  lost  their  immediate 
source  of  income,  but  all  or  most  of  the 
pension  benefits  they  had  thought  they 
were  earning.  A  similar  tragedy  occurred 
in  my  ov^-n  district  several  years  ago.  I 
know  that  many  other  Congressi:ien  can 
cite  similar  examples.  While  recent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  number  of  such 
terminations  are  small  in  relative  terms, 
still  no  worker  who  has  spent  many  long 
and  faithful  years  with  a  business  de- 
serves to  have  his  hopes  of  future  secu- 
rity so  cruelly  frustrated. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  with  the 
new  vesting,  fimding.  and  fiduciary 
standards  required  for  pension  pro- 
grams by  H.R,  2.  The  bill  pro- 
vides In  general  that  qualified  pen- 
sion plans  must  allow  employees 
to  participate  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  25  or  have  had  1  year  of  serv- 
ice, whichever  is  later.  It  also  provides 
for  flexible  vesting  standards,  which  are 
basically  designed  to  insure  that  after  5 
or  10  years  a  worker  will  have  gained  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  at  least  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  his  accrued  pension 
benefits.  At  the  end  of  10  to  20  years,  he 
generally  will  have  gained  the  right  to  all 
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accrued  pension  benefits.  To  assure  the 
ability  of  the  pension  program  to  de- 
liver on  the  promises  It  has  made,  the 
new  law  will  set  firm  standards  on  em- 
ployer's funding  of  the  program  in  order 
to  provide  in  particular  for  the  workers 
well  advanced  in  age  and  service  when 
the  plan  is  initiated.  It  will  also  require 
high  standards  of  "fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity" for  those  entrusted  for  managing 
and  investing  the  funds  contributed  to 
the  pension  program. 

While  hopefully  these  standards  will 
eliminate  the  tragic  loss  of  benefits 
which  occur  when  a  plan  terminates,  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  also  continues  a  vital 
further  safeguard  for  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants. This  is  its  provision  for  plan 
termination  insurance.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  pension  benefit  guarantee  cor- 
poration through  which  all  qualified  pen- 
sion plans  ^lill  be  Insured  aEaiii."5t  loss  of 
benefits  because  of  the  sale,  merger, 
bankruptcy,  et  cetera,  of  the  business 
and  the  resulting  termination  of  the 
plan.  This  provi.^ion,  along  with  the  new 
stricter  standards  for  pension  programs, 
will  go  a  long  way  in  protecting  the 
future  of  Maine's  pension  plan  partici- 
pants. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  however, 
that  these  provisions  will  benefit  23  mil- 
lion workers  throughout  the  Nation, 
nevertheless  50  percent  of  the  work  force 
are  still  not  enrolled  in  any  retirement 
program.  This  percentage  is  undoubt- 
edly even  higher  in  Maine  because  of  the 
type  of  economic  activity  most  common 
in  the  State.  Basically,  while  we  do  have 
a  number  of  large  corporations,  most  of 
our  workers  are  employed  by  small  busi- 
nesses or  are  self-employed  Individuals 
such  as  farmers  and  fishermen.  I  am, 
therefore,  particularly  pleased  by  the  tax 
changes  recommended  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  title  II  of  the  pen- 
sion bill.  These  changes  extend  to  the 
self-employed  and  the  employee  without 
a  retirement  program  the  opportunity  to 
set  aside  saving's  for  retirement  which 
will  receive  the  same  kind  of  favorable 
tax  treatment  as  is  now  provided  cor- 
porations. 

Specifically,  the  bill  permits  self-em- 
ployed individuals  such  as  salesmen, 
groceiy  store  owners,  and  farmers  to  set 
aside  up  to  $7,500  of  th°ir  income  annu- 
ally in  some  retirement  plan  and  deduct 
those  .savings  from  their  taxable  income. 
Previously  such  individuals  were  limited 
to  $2,500  in  annual  contributions  to  these 
H.R.  10  or  Keogh  plans.  Squally  im- 
portant is  a  new  tax  provision  which  al- 
lows employed  persons  not  covered  under 
a  retirement  plan  to  set  aside  $1,500  a 
year  in  tax  deductible  savings.  This 
should  prove  a  vital  incentive  and  means 
of  a.-^-i-tance  to  the  hiany  individuals 
employed  in  small  businesses  in  Maine 
who  do  not  have  access  to  more  formal 
retirement  programs. 

It  is  clear  from  the  extended  debate 
we  have  had  on  this  bill  during  the  last 
2  days  that  questions  still  remain  about 
its  effect  on  present  and  future  pension 
plan  participation,  questions  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  experience  under 
the  new  law.  I  am  well  aware,  however, 
of  tlie  many  hours  of  hearings  and  meet- 
ings which  have  been  held  on  this  com- 


plex Issue  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  the  widespread  support  which  has 
been  given  the  legislation  now  before  us 
indicates  to  me  that  the  bill  will  prove 
very  responsive  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems we  are  presently  encountering  in 
the  pension  ares.  I  am  very  plea.sed  to  be 
able  to  report  the  pas.«age  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  Hou.se  today  to 
my  constituents,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Its  final  enaictment  will  soon  be  ac- 
complished. 


NEED  FOR  STRONG  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE. AND  EQUITABLE  PENSION 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not overstate  the  necessity  that  this  Con- 
gress enact  strong,  comprehensive  and 
equitable  pension  reform  legislation 
without  delay. 

Pension  fimds  are  accumulating  rap- 
idly and  now  total  J50  billion,  making 
them  the  largest  single  aggregate  of  un- 
regulated capital  in  the  country.  Private 
noninsured  pension  funds  are  the  largest 
institutional  investor  in  the  stock  market. 
Yet  pension  funds  remain  one  of  the 
least  governed,  and  least  understood, 
financial  institutions  in  the  coimtry. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  reason  why 
pension  fundi  should  not  be  a?  well  regu- 
lated as  banks  and  insurance  companies; 
the  security  of  the  money  is  just  as  im- 
portant. No  one  should  be  subjected  to  a 
pension  plan  as  a  game  of  chance  by 
their  employers.  Rather,  pensions  should 
be  the  just  reward  of  hard-earned 
benefits. 

V/e  are  all  familiar  with  the  horror 
stories  of  loss  of  benefits  promised  to  an 
employee.  And  these  are  not  just  isolated 
horror  tales.  While  most  funds  are  run 
honestly  and  in  good  faith,  a  niunber  of 
scandals  in  recent  years  involving  firms 
and  labor  unions  have  demonstrated  the 
number  of  broken  promises  in  this  field. 
Experts  say  up  to  half  the  30  to  35  mil- 
lion people  now  in  jobs  with  pension 
plans  may  never  receive  a  cent,  because 
of  shifts  to  another  job,  resignation  or 
discharge,  company  shutdowns,  failure  of 
the  employer  to  fund  plans,  or  employer 
bankruptcy — a  prospoct  that  threatens 
millions  of  Americans  with  economic  in- 
security in  old  age.  Abuses  have  been  too 
tragic  and  too  many  to  risk  recurrence. 

The  pension  issue  has  reached  the  crit- 
ical stage  in  our  Nation  because  of  such 
factors  as  the  growing  number  of  re- 
tired people,  continuing  inflation,  the 
larger  number  of  workers  retiring  now 
and  claiming  benefits  under  pensions 
established  at  the  time  of  World  War  11. 
and  the  trends  toward  early  and  man- 
datory retirement.  Moreover,  recent  im- 
provements in  our  social  security  system 
have  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  improving  private  pension  plans  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  viability  and 
balance  of  our  Nation's  dual  retirement 
system;  social  security  and  private  plans. 

Hence,  the  task  before  us  is  twofold. 
One  is  to  give  our  workers  reasonable 
assurance  that  they  will  receive  a  pen- 
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slon  when  they  retire.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us,  by  providing  minimum  standards 
for  vesting  participants  with  the  imfor- 
feitable  right  to  a  retirement  benefit,  by 
providing  minimum  standards  for  fund- 
ing, by  providing  for  termination  insur- 
ance, by  strengthening  fiduciary  stand- 
ards and  responsibilities,  will  insure  that 
pension  benefits  will  be  available  to  all 
employees  who  have  a  pension  plan. 

Our  second  task  is  to  leave  the  private 
pension  system  free  of  Federal  regula- 
tion so  cumbersome  and  costly  as  to 
cause  the  termination  of  plans  or  cur- 
tailment of  levels  of  benefits.  Moreover, 
Incentives  must  be  offered  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  pension  programs. 
Some  30  million  workers  in  our  Nation 
are  not  covered  by  any  type  of  pension 
plan.  Hence,  the  standards  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  are  meaningless  to  them. 
We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  pro- 
vide disincentives  to  starting  pension 
programs  and  Improving  old  ones. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  meaningful  pension 
reform.  Minimum  standards  are  set  in 
this  measure  and  we  must  provide  for 
oversight  and  evaluation  to  determine 
further  improvements  in  the  private 
pension  system.  Improving  the  system  is 
a  continuing  process  if  we  are  to  secure 
the  fulfillment  of  purpose  and  protection 
of  retirement  benefits  due  our  workers. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  BYRD  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  test  of  my  statement 
at  the  press  conference  held  yesterday 
morning  on  the  concerns  of  the  united 
black  commimity  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment be  repealed: 

STATEMEJIT      of      CO>fGRBSSMAN      CHARLES      C. 

Dices,  Jr.,  Chairman.  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs SuBcoaiMrrrEE  on  Africa.  Februaet 
27,  1974 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  after 
a  significant  defeat  of  a  filibuster,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1868  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment 
which  has  allowed  the  Importation  of  chrome 
from  Southern  RhodesU  In  violation  of  our 
international  legal  obligations. 

Many  organizations  and  Individuals 
worked  diligently  to  win  this  Senate  battle, 
thereby  demonstrating  that  citizen  pressure 
can  be  effective  In  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion and  change  of  naUonal  policy  towards 
Africa.  The  Senate  measure  m.ust  now  be 
voted  on  in  the  House.  We  are  gathered  here 
to  express  the  determination  of  the  united 
fclack  community  that  tihe  Byrd  amendment 
be  repe:;led. 

This  press  conference,  launching  a  coordi- 
nated campaign  by  national  black  organiza- 
tions for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  is 
not  the  first  time  In  this  century  that  Afri- 
can-Americans have  mobilized  in  support  of 
African  liberation  and  self-determination. 
This  effort  has  its  historical  antecedents  In 
the  Pan  African  Conference  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1900  by  Africans,  West  Indians  and 
Afro- Americans  at  the  Initiation  of  Jamai- 
can lawyer  Henry  Silvester  Williams. 

In  opening  the  International  campaign 
against  racism  and  colonialism,  this  confer- 
ence was  precursor  to  the  five  Pan  African 
Congresses  from  1919  to  1945  which  were 
motivated  by  W.  E.  B.  duBols  who  was  sl- 
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multaneously  Involved  In  the  early  efforts  of 
the  N.^ACP  to  combat  racism  at  home.  The 
Fifth  Pan  African  Congress  which  met  In 
Manchester,  England  in  1946  ir.unched  the 
final  phase  of  the  African  Nationalist  move- 
ment which  culminated  In  the  emergence  of 
independent  African  states  during  the  early 
1960's. 

The  Pan  African  Congress  movement  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  II  was 
completed  by  Marcus  Garvey's  universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association  and  aug- 
mented by  Afro-American  protest  against 
Mussolini's  fascist  Invasion  of  Ethiopia  in 
1935. 

In  the  1960's  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Negro  Leadership  Conference  on  Africa,  and 
the  African  Liberation  Day  observances  of 
May  1972  and  1973  highlight  the  contln'uing 
efforts  by  African-Americans  to  support  the 
African  liberation  movement  In  Its  final 
phases. 

In  the  1970's  the  struggle  for  African  lib- 
eration in  southern  Africa  represents  the  last 
major  campaljn  in  this  heroic  historical 
process.  The  Black  campaign  against  the 
Byrd  amendment  reflects  the  continuing 
Afro-Air.ericcn  commitment  to  total  African 
liberation.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  In  concur- 
rence with  the  Senate  is  crucial  at  thl.s  time 
of  Increasing  activity  by  the  Zimbabwe  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement.  Continued  U.S. 
violation  of  Rhodesian  sanctions  can  only 
sharpen  the  awareness  of  American  complic- 
ity In  supporting  the  Smith  regime  at  a  time 
of  growing  and  sustained  challcn^re  to  white 
rule  by  the  African  majority.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
will  be  Increasingly  viewed  as  contributing 
to  the  already  violent  conflict  in  Zimbabwe 
by  lendln?  moral  and  economic  support  to 
Rhodesian  whites.  For  these  reasons.  It  Is 
crucial  that  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
peal the  Byrd  amendment. 

Since  it  passed  two  years  aso,  the  nefarious 
Byrd  amendment  has  provided  more  than 
«43  mllli'-n  in  crucial  foreign  exchange  to  the 
illesal  Smith  regime  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  lie  is  given  to  the  argument  that  sanc- 
tions interfere  in  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  by  the  fact  that  no 
nation  in  the  world —  not  even  South  Africa 
or  Portugal— has  recogn'zed  Southern  Rho- 
desia's claim  to  be  a  state  In  its  1965  "Uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  Independence."  The  In- 
ternational community  responded  to  that 
Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
to  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom— the 
legitimate  authority  over  the  non-self-gov- 
erning territory — by  voting  mandatory  sanc- 
tions against  the  regime.  The  U.S.  supported 
sanctions  and  the  determination  of  the  In- 
ternational community  not  to  recoenlze  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  tiny  white  minority 
m  Zimbabwe — a  minority  v,rhlch  represents 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  people.  Ninety-five 
persons  out  of  every  100  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia are  Black.  Of  the  5.2  million  persons  In 
Southern  Rhodesia,  less  than  250,000  are 
whites.  And  half  of  those  have  only  emigrated 
there  since  World  War  II.  In  anv  given  12- 
month  period,  the  number  of  African  babies 
bom  In  Rhodesia  outnumbers  the  total  white 
population  there. 

The  tiny  white  minorltv  maintains  its  re- 
pression only  by  instigating  rigid  economic, 
political  and  legal  control  akin  to  apartheid. 
Uttle  wonder  that  the  regime  Is  faster  and 
faster  losing  control  of  the  security  situa- 
tion. Not  even  the  presence  of  10,000  African 
troops  In  Zimbabwe  Is  able  to  stem  the  lib- 
eration struggle.  I  have,  only  the  other  dav. 
seen  a  report  that,  because  of  Infiltration  and 
agitation  the  regime  is  assigning  security 
forces  to  the  African  enclaves  as  a  form  of 
Intimidation. 

Recently,  the  Ian  Smith  regime  has  an- 
nounced that  It  is  forced  to  Increase  the 
size  of  Its  army  In  order  to  press  Its  efforts 
against  African   liberation  fighters  in  Zim- 


babwe. The  draft  call-up  will  be  doubled  due 
to  an  increased  need  for  trained  men  in  the 
army  as  a  result  of  the  "heavy  burden" 
African  liberation  fighters  have  placed  on  Its 
army,  the  government  said  in  a  statement. 

The  Smith  regime  is  also  establishing  a 
"no  go  area"  of  some  5.4  million  square  miles 
along  Rhodesia's  borders  with  Zambia  and 
Mozambique  because  of  Increased  attacks  by 
African  liberation  force.-;.  Africans  living  in 
the  area  are  being  forced  out.  Estimates 
range  as  high  as  15-20,000  as  to  the  number 
of  Africans  who  have  already  been  forced  to 
leave. 

Last  year,  legislation  was  esta'oUshed  that 
held  entire  villages  accountable  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  liberation  fighters  In  Zimbabwe 
enabling  a  white  district  adminl.strator.  ap- 
pointed under  this  legislation,  to  impose  col- 
lective fines  on  villages  even  suspected  of 
supporting  liberation  fighters  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  district  admJnlstratcr,  forcing 
the  villagers  :o  relocate.  Zimbabwe  freedom 
fighters  have  reported  engaging  in  55  major 
battles  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  north- 
western regions  of  Zimbabwe. 

Hard-presfed  by  the  growing  military  In- 
svirg'^ncy  on  the  o-ie  hand,  the  Smith  regime 
is  confronted  with  the  deteriorating  economic 
situation  on  the  other.  Sanctions  have  eco- 
nomically crippled  the  regime  which  is  in- 
creasingly unable  to  obtal:'  precious  foreign 
exchange,  critically  needed  rolling  stock  and 
crucial  spare  parts  for  Its  machinery. 

We  are  here  today  to  witness  oiu-  deter- 
mination that  the  United  Stp.tes  violation  of 
sanctions  under  the  Byrd  amendment  must 
be  stopped.  This  amendment  has  wrought 
incalculable  damage  to  the  United  .States  for- 
eign policy  interest.  Africa,  whose  raw  mate- 
rials, together  with  Nigerian  oil.  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  critical  to  the  United 
States,  considers  tlie  repeal  of  the  BjTd 
amendment  a  p'-iority  Issue.  This  hisensitiv- 
ity  to  African  concerns  must  be  ended  Under 
the  Byrd  amendment  Africa  has  no  choice 
but  to  see  the  United  States  as  allying  itself 
with  the  forces  struggling  to  perpetuate  co- 
lonialism In  Africa.  The  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Africa.  David  Newsom, 
confirmed  that,  in  his  four  years  In  that  posi- 
tion, the  Byrd  amendment  "Has  been  the 
most  serious  blow  to  the  credibility  of  our 
African  policy." 

Legally,  the  Byrd  amendment  has  made 
the  United  States  an  international  legal 
renegade.  As  a  status  quo  nation,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  teach  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  lesson  that  treaties  are  to  be  dis- 
honored at  will. 

Nor  is  it  only  In  the  legal  and  political 
area  that  the  amendment  is  harming  the 
United  States.  Economically,  the  Byrd 
amendment,  with  the  Increasing  emphasis  on 
Importation  of  ferrochrome  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  is  dealing  a  near-fatal  blow  to 
the  United  States  ferrochrome  Industry. 
U.S.  plants  and  U.S.  Jobs  have  been  adversely 
afl'ected. 

Nigeria  supplies  24  percent  of  our  oil  Im- 
ports. It  is  our  third  largest  supplier  of  crude 
oil.  Zambia  Is  the  world's  largest  copper 
exporter.  Zaire  supplies  90  percent  of  our 
cobalt. 

Given  the  larger  U.S.  Investment  and  trade 
with  these  and  other  nations  In  Black 
Africa— including  the  $1  billion  U.S.  Invest- 
ment In  Nigeria  and  U.S.  Imports  of  Nigerian 
oil — fuU  enforcement  of  sanctions  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  U.S.  business. 

As  a  nation  dependent  upon  raw  materials 
for  the  functioning  of  our  industrial  econ- 
omy, the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
insensitive  to  legitimate  concerns  of  our  raw 
material  suppliers;  for  the  energy  crisis  Is 
thought  by  many  experts  to  be  only  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  minerals  crisis. 

We  must  be  mindful  of  the  source  of  this 
amendment.  The  1971  Byrd  amendment  was 
the  effort  of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  gentleman  who  offered  "massive  resist- 


ance" in  'Virginia,  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  identified  with  every  conservative  issue 
since  the  time  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia. 

We  must  also  be  mindful  here  of  the  ques- 
tionable Rhodesian  Information  Office.  Our 
hearings  last  May  uncovered  may  interest- 
ing aspects  of  their  activities  which  bring 
Into  question  U.S.  compliance  with  its  Char- 
ter obligations.  We  are  continuing  our  hear- 
ings on  the  Rhodesian  Information  Office  In 
March. 

I  have  carefully  examined  every  one  of  the 
myriad  of  arguments  used  by  the  special  In- 
terests in  their  lobby  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. In  every  Instance  I  have  found  either 
exaggeration,  misconception  or  outright 
falsity:  We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  chrome 
costs  more  than  Rhodesia-;  chrome.  Well,  it 
should — because  Soviet  chrome  Is  of  a  higher 
metallurgical  grade  chromite  ore.  But  the 
fact  is  that  lower  grade  Rhodesian  chrome  Is 
now  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  higher 
grade  Soviet  ore!  Russian  chrome  Is  $21  a 
ton  cheaper  than  Rhodesian  chrome. 

We  are  told  that  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
nient  would  cause  the  price  of  chrome,  and 
in  turn  the  price  of  stainless  steel,  to  in- 
crease. But  the  price  of  stainless  steel  la 
determined  by  a  variety  of  factors,  only  one 
of  which  Is  the  price  of  chrome.  Certainly, 
the  estimates  given  cf  possible  price  Increases 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  based  on  clearly 
specious  c.\lculations. 

We  are  told  that  repeal  will  cut  off  needed 
supplies  of  ferrochrome.  But  the  U.S.  In- 
dustry can  produce  70  percent  of  needed 
chrome  and  there  are  other  sources  of  avail- 
able ferrochrome:  Brazil.  Finland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Furthermore,  domestic  ferrochrome 
production  is  important  to  our  national  se- 
curity; for  ferrochrome  Is  of  strategic  im- 
portance. Given  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa,  the  trend  to- 
w.ard  relocating  ferrochrome  industry  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  and  the  conse- 
quent dependence  by  the  United  States  on 
a  southern  African  monopoly  ui  ferrochrome 
production  have  grave  Implications.  Yet,  the 
Byrd  amendment  has  given  Impetus  to  this 
unhealthy  trend. 

We  are  told  thit  repeal  will  cause  the  ex- 
port of  the  stainless  steel  Industry.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  steelworkers  have  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment helps  give  the  lie  to  this  and  to  show 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  Is  an  effort  to 
secure  economic  benefits  for  special  interests. 

We  are  even  given  the  absurd  argument 
that  the  Russians  who  have  more  than  75 
million  tons  cf  chrome  ore  reserves  are  'ouy- 
ing  Rhodesian  chrome  and  "transshipping." 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support 
this  allegation. 

Finally,  we  are  given  the  well-worn  allega- 
tion that  "national  security"  Is  Involved.  The 
Acting  Secretary  of  Defense  advised  that: 
"the  Defense  requirement  for  metallurgical 
grade  chromite  Is  relatively  small".  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  himself  has  stated  that 
the  Byrd  amendment  "Is  not  essential  to 
our  national  security,  brmgs  no  real  eco- 
nomic advantage,  and  Is  detrimental  to  tb« 
conduct  of  foreign  relations." 

No  one  has  disputed  Secretary  Kissinger. 
In  fact.  I  ask  today  is  anyone  prepared  to 
dispute  this? 

There  Is  enough  chrome  for  defense  needa 
In  the  stockpile  alone  for  more  than  40  years. 
Additionally,  we  have  three  million  eTcesi 
tons  of  chrome  and  ferrochrome  In  the  stock- 
pile. The  national  security  argument  Is  the 
same  as  all  of  the  others  put  forward  by  the 
stainless  steel  Industry.  Union  Carbide  joined 
with  Ford  Motor  Company.  They  lack  real 
substance. 

So  today  we  are  gathered  here  to  attest  our 
determination  that  this  point  of  critical  de- 
velopments In  Zimbabwe — when  the  freedom 
fighters  are  pushing  forward — we  are  pushing 
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forward  here   to  end  U.S.  support   for  Ian 
Smith  and  his  cohorts. 

We  are  fathered  her  to  say  that,  although 
we  are  aware  of  the  well-financed  high- 
powered  opposition — as  shown  by  the  In- 
pourlng  of  maU  from  this  lobby — that  we 
intend  to  make  our  concern  over  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  known  In  every  Con- 
gressional district  throughout  the  land. 

This  Is  our  message ! 

During  our  travels,  U.S.  violation  of  Rho- 
deslan  sanctions  under  the  Bjrrd  amendment 
constantly  emerges  at  press  conferences,  for- 
mal and  Informal  meetings  to  underscore 
that  this  seriously  damages  U.S.  interests. 
The  African  community  Is  vitally  concerned. 

The  African  ambassadors  and  diplomats 
here  today,  by  their  presence,  mirror  their 
keen  Interest  In  this  effort. 

I  have  here  a  number  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  support,  from  many  persons  IncUid- 
Ing  Roy  Wilklns,  JulUn  Bond  and  John 
Lewis. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  organizations 
represented  here  today  and  of  some  of  the 
many  individuals  joining  with  us  now  are 
on  the  attached  list. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  some  of  my  brothers  In  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  including  .  .  . 

The  Chairman  of  the  Caucus,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  with  the  busiest  port 
In  the  United  States,  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel.  and  Congressman  Parren  Mitchell, 
and  Congressman  Louis  Stokes,  the  former 
chairman,  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  .  .  . 


LABOR  PAIR  WEATHER  FRIEND— m 

The  SPEAKER  pro.tenipore.-^nder  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GMDNZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  described  in  general  terms  how 
the  bitter  dispute  between  the  Parah  Co. 
and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
Union  resulted  in  a  national  boycott 
which  together  with  Parah 's  outi  man- 
agement errors  placed  the  company  in 
severe  straits.  Last  December  the  com- 
pany closed  its  San  Antonio  plant, 
throwing  900  workers  out  of  their  jobs. 
L2happened  to  be  in  San  Antonio  the 
diy  aft^  the  plant  closed  and  was  but- 

/tohholedi  by  a  group  of  former  Parah 
w(kkers  Who  were  unhappy  with  the  sit- 
uatloii-m  general,  and  at  least  some  of 
whom  were  protesting  the  role  of  the 

VCatholi^Church  in  the  boycott  against 
irah.    ^ 

f^lL^bliged  to  listen  to  these  peo- 
ple-*lnce  they  were  my  constituents,  and 
I  am  duty-bound  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  all  my  constituents.  I  was  sorry  that 
these  people  had  been  victimized  bv  the 
struggle;  I  told  them  so,  and  expressed 
my  hope  that  the  plant  could  be  re- 
opened and  that  Parah  would  recon- 
sider. I  did  not  denounce  the  imion  or 
the  boycott;  and  in  fact  it  has  always 
been  known  that  I  support  unions  and 
have  defended  the  right  of  people  to  or- 
ganize, even  at  considerable  political  risk 
and  cost.  I  have  always  been  called  a 
friend  of  labor. 

Within  days  of  this  incident  in  San 
Antonio,  a  small  group  of  dedicated  ene- 
mies of  mine  saw  in  it  an  opportunity 
to  make  me  appear  what  I  am  not.  to 
twist  the  facts  and  to  use  the  organs  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  to  embarrass  me. 

I  did  not  know  of  their  efforts  imtil 
a  puzzled  APL-CIO  representative  asked 


me  why  I  had  done  such  a  terrible  thing. 
'What  terrible  thing?"  I  asked.  Well, 
have  you  not  gotten  a  telegram  from 
the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement?  I  had  not. 

Portunately  this  person  was  good 
enough  to  produce  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
that  had  supposedly  been  sent  to  me, 
denouncing  me  for  "union-busting" 
thoughts.  I  have  never  received  that 
message.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever 
sent. 

Even  though  the  telegram  was  never 
sent,  the  APLr-CIO  put  out  a  statement 
saying  that  it  had. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  these  items,  and  I  will  resul 
them  for  your  information : 

L.«B0R  Council  for  Latin 

Americak  Advancement, 

Washington,  D.C. 

TEXT   OF  TELEGRAM  SENT  TO  CONZ.\LEZ   BY   LCLAA 

"The  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement  representing  thousands  of 
workers  of  Latin  American  descent  is  ap- 
palled at  your  support  of  the  unloc-bustlng 
Farah  Manufacturing  Company  of  El  Paso. 
Texas  a  company  repreeenting  the  worst  kind 
of  reactionary  empli^ers.  Their  notorious 
policy  of  exploiting  and  abusing  Mexican- 
American  workers  has  forced  its  employes  to 
go  on  strike  In  defense  of  their  human  dig- 
nity and  lu  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  Im- 
provement in  their  social,  economic  and 
working  conditions.  Your  Identlflcatlon  with 
scabs  and  support  for  such  union-busting 
tactics  are  cau.se  for  great  concern.  We  urge 
you  to  reconsider  thl«  policy  and  to  work 
towards  persuading  the  Farah  Manufacturing 
Company  to  abandon  Its  policy  to  Ignore 
existing  laws,  to  cease  and  desist  from  Its 
unlon-bustlng  tactics  and,  above  all,  to  treat 
Its  employes  as  human  beings  and  not  with 
the  contempt  and  prejudice  presently  dem- 
onstrated. 

Rat  Mendoza, 

Chairman. 

J.  F.  Oteho, 
^irst  Vice-chairman. 

Press  Release  of  Labor  CouNcn,  for  Latin 

American     Advancement,     December    19, 

1973 

The  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement (LCLAA),  the  trade  union  voice 
of  U.S.  workers  of  Latin  descent,  has  vigor- 
ously  condemned  the  unlon-bustlng  attitude 
of  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas, 
while  reaffirming  support  of  the  strikers  who 
launched  a  national  boycott  against  the 
Parah  Manufacturing  Co..  a  big  producer  of 
men's  pants. 

For  over  20  months.  3,000  workers  at  the 
Farah  plant  In  El  Paso,  Texas,  have  been  on 
strike  to  protest  Inhumane  treatment  and  to 
demand  that  Farah  allow  them  to  unionize. 
They  have  been  aided  In  this  struggle  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union,  and 
backed  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  boycott,  two  Parah  plants  In  San 
Antonio  were  just  closed.  Plants  In  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.,  and  Victoria,  Texas,  had  to  be 
shut  down  earlier  fhls  year.  Farah  strikers 
are  mostly  Mexlcan-.Amerlcans,  and  about 
85".  are  women— all  struggling  for  human 
dlenlty  and  social  Justice.  Thev  also  have  the 
full  backing  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
hpln  of  Archbishop  Francis  J,  Furev. 

On  December  8.  In  a  shacking  demonstra- 
tion of  antl-unlonlsm.  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez offered  to  aid  the  Farah  Co.  to  obtain 
a  federal  loan  to  re-open  the  San  Antonio 
factories.  Gonzalez  also  urged  President  Wil- 
liam Farah  to  reconsider  the  closings.  The 
LCLAA  says,  "Gonzalea  Is  on  the  side  of  big 
business  and  against  the  Parah  strikers,  who 
are  only  asking  for  a  fair  shake." 
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As  a  result  of  the  San  Antonio  Plant  clos- 
ings, the  Farah  strike-breakers  who  had  been 
hired  to  replace  the  strikers  took  their  anger 
out  on  a  meeting  of  Catholic  leaders.  They 
put  60  pickets  on  the  street  outside  a  Cath- 
ollc  meeting  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Farah  strike.  Congressman  Gonzalez  visited 
the  pickets  and  expressed  support  of  the 
Company. 

The  LCLAA  strongly  denounces  Gonzalez 
for  his  actions,  and  reaffirms  the  sentiments 
which  led  to  unanimous  approval  of  two 
Resolutions  supporting  the  Farah  strikers  at 
the  LCLAA  Conference  held  in  Washington, 
D.C,  in  November.  That  Conference  was  ad- 
dressed by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
Senator  Joseph  Montoya  of  New  Mexico  and 
other  distinguished  people  in  and  out  of  the 
labor  movement. 

Friends  of  mine  in  organized  labor 
have  told  me  that  they  had  heard  about 
this  effort  to  discredit  me,  and  tried  to 
stop  it.  They  were  assured  that  the  press 
release  had  been  stopped,  but  apparently 
the  only  thing  that  was  stopped  was  the 
telegram  to  me,  for  the  press  release 
came  out  right  on  schedule. 

Not   long   after   that,    the    APL-CIO 
News  printed  a  story  about  what  a  bad 
giiy  I  am: 
Unionists  Rap  Gonzalez  for  Am  to  Parah 

Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Tex.)  was 
sharply  criticized  by  Latin  American  union- 
ists for  adopting  a  "unlon-bustlng  attitude" 
toward  the  strike  by  $.000  employes  of  the 
Farah  Manufacturing  Oo.  seeking  representa- 
tion by  the  Clothing  Workers. 

In  a  statement  by  Itie  Labor  Council  for 
Latin  American  Advancement — the  trade 
union  voice  of  U.S.  workers  of  Latin  descent— 
the  council  accused  Gonzalez  of  "a  shocking 
demonstration  of  anti-unionism"  in  his  offer 
to  help  Farah  obtain  a  federal  loan  to  re- 
open two  San  Antonio  factories  which  had 
been  closed  because  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  Farah  strike  and  boycott. 

The  LCLAA  also  charged  that  Gonzalez  had 
lent  support  to  the  company  and  60  of  Us 
strikebreakers  brought  to  Washington  to 
picket  a  meeting  of  Catholic  bishops. 

The  council  said  that  by  this  action 
Gonzalez  placed  himself  "on  the  side  of  big 
business  and  against  tUe  Parah  strikers,  who 
are  only  asking  for  a  fair  shake." 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Texas  congressman, 
the  LCLAA  spelled  out  its  disapproval  of  his 
actions  and  urged  him  to  help  persuade 
Farah  to  abandon  its  anti-union  policy  and 
"treat  its  employes  as  human  beings  and  not 
with  the  contempt  and  prejudice  presently 
demonstrated." 

I  wrote  the  editor  of  the  newspaper 
to  say  that  the  whole  business  had  been 
cooked  up  by  a  few  enemies  of  mine,  and 
that  I  felt  I  had  an  apology  coming.  He 
was  good  enough  to  reply,  but  said  in 
effect.  "What  I  printed  was  an  accurate 
quotation."  In  other  words,  if  somebody 
says  something  and  you  quote  it  right 
you  are  not  doing  anything  wrong,  even 
if  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie. 

So  here  I  am:  .\  life  long  friend  of 
labor,  even  by  its  own  standards,  as- 
sailed by  a  little  proup  of  unknowns  who 
somehow  have  accer-s  to  the  key.s  to 
George  Meany 's  empire,  via  the  i-edoubt- 
able  Don  Slaiman.  director  of  Meany's 
civil  rights  division.  Knowing  that  Slai- 
man  was  largely  responsible  for  this,  I 
wrote  him  twice  to  protest  and  a?k  for 
justice — but  have  never  received  an  an- 
swer. 

When  you  or  I  have  a  life-long  friend 
who  somehow  gets  accused  of  something 
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awful,  the  first  response  is  to  ask  what 
happened.  The  next  impulse  might  be  to 
give  your  friend  some  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Not  so  here.  Despite  my  record, 
the  very  shadow  of  a  possible  doubt 
crossed  somebody's  mind  out  there  in  the 
ranks  of  Meany's  empire,  and  that  per- 
force made  me  the  equivalent  of  anti- 
unionism  incarnate.  I,  friend  though 
I  had  been  in  times  thick  and  thin,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  the  merest  courtesy 
from  the  great  mogul  Don  Sailman,  who 
never  even  deigned  to  acknowledge  my 
letters. 

My  principles  have  always  been  plain. 
They  have  not  changed.  I  believe  in  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize.  Labor  knows 
where  I  stand.  What  I  wonder  is,  where 
is  Don  Slaiman?  Does  he  recognize  a 
friend,  or  does  he  care? 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  in  com- 
ing days.  I  have  been  a  friend  of  labor; 
it  seems  more  than  a  little  curious  that 
this  is  to  be  repaid  not  just  with  in- 
gratitude, but  with  outright  assault.  It 
may  just  be  that  great  moguls  like  Slai- 
man are  too  busy  to  bother  with  little 
friends  who  are  troubled  by  his  casual 
injustice.  Where  is  this  guy  Slaiman? 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  state  of  the  energy 
crisis  as  I  see  it  today.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  President  Nixon  has  decreed  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  crisis  but  simply  a  problem. 
I  and  my  family  and  my  constituents,  I 
regret  to  say,  do  not  have  the  lofty  view 
that  the  White  House  has.  and  when  we 
are  spending  great  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  to  purchase  gasoline  at  inflated 
prices,  perhaps  we  can  be  excused  for 
considering  it  a  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
just  as  a  reminder  that  in  1970,  1971, 
1972,  and  1973,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  held  hearings 
and  issued  reports  which  Indicated  the 
United  States  was  running  headlong  into 
a  shortage  of  energy  fuels  if  the  admin- 
istration did  not  act.  The  administration 
took  part  in  these  hearings — reluctantly, 
I  recall — and  it  was  not  until  April  of 
1973  that  the  White  House  formally  re- 
sponded to  our  calls  for  action. 

That  the  President  did  not  heed  our 
warnings  in  no  way  alleviates  the  present 
crisis  situation.  I  insert  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord only  so  that  those  who  hear  this 
speech  or  who  read  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  might  recall  it  the  next 
time  the  President  goes  on  nationwide 
television  to  castigate  the  Congress  for 
lack  of  action. 

By  passing  the  energy  bill  yesterday, 
the  Congress  has  taken  a  massive  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis. 
The  President  has  announced  that  he 
will  veto  the  bill,  primarily  because  it 
contains  a  provision  rolling  back  oil 
prices  to  $5.25  a  barrel  at  the  wellhead. 
I  would  hope  he  will  reconsider  that  de- 
cision. But  since  he  probably  will  not,  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  with 
me  to  override  the  veto. 


Now,  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  rolls 
back  prices,  as  I  have  indicated,  and  it 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  impose 
gasoline  rationing,  should  he  see  the  need 
to  do  so. 

The  Congress  has  been  told  that  if  the 
rollback  provision  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  oil  companies  will  simply  stop  pro- 
ducing domestic  oil  vmtil  the  prices  are 
increased.  That  action,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, will  increase  gas  lines  rather  than 
shortening  them. 

Well,  insofar  as  he  goes,  he  is  right. 
The  question  goes  far  beyond  that,  how- 
ever. 

If  I  were  the  President,  I  think  I  would 
sign  the  bill  into  law  and  call  the  presi- 
dents of  the  oil  companies  into  the  oval 
office. 

"Boys,"  I  would  tell  them,  "you  have 
lived  pretty  fat  off  this  countrj'  for  a 
long  time.  In  a  time  when  gasoline  Unes 
stretch  all  across  the  coimtry,  your  cor- 
porate profits  in  the  last  3  months  of  1973 
reached  an  all-time  high,  ranging  from 
a  50-percent  increase  in  one  company  to 
a  159-percent  increase  in  another." 

I  would  say  to  these  gentleman  that 
while  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believes  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  it 
is  really  not  good  form  to  glut  yourself 
while  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  starve. 

I  would  suggest  further  to  them  that 
if  the  oil  companies  had  any  intention 
of  cutting  back  domestic  oil  production, 
the  President  would  be  forced  to  respond. 
He  might  just  threaten  to  cut  off  their 
sweet,  little  oil  depletion  allowance;  he 
might  propose  some  tax  law  changes ;  he 
might  provide  incentives  for  wildcat  oil 
searches.  He  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  rich  harvest  of  oil  shale 
and  offshore  oil  sites  would  suddenly  be- 
come unattainable  to  the  big  seven  com- 
panies unless  they  cooperated. 

He  could  suggest  to  the  oil  companies 
that  the  U.S.  Government  could  develop 
some  of  these  areas  itself,  as  well  as 
create  new  Govemment-owned-and- 
operated  refineries  if  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction dropped. 

I  think  that  if  the  President  put  his 
mind  to  it,  he  could  probably  come  up 
with  enough  reasons  why  the  major  oil 
companies  would  not  care  to  drop  back 
domestic  oil  production. 

Now,  we  in  the  Congress  have  heard 
reliable  testimony  from  independent  wit- 
nesses about  some  rather  interesting 
maneuvers  by  the  oil  companies.  We  have 
heard  the  Shah  of  Iran  say  flatly  that  the 
oil  companies  are  buying  as  much  oil 
now  as  they  did  before  the  blockade,  and 
that  interesting  things  happen  to  those 
oil  shipments  enroute  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  all  seen  and  heard  news 
media  reports  of  major  companies  hold- 
ing back  supplies  of  gasoline  while  the 
retail  service  stations  were  empty. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  Na- 
tion have  a  great  deal  to  be  suspicious 
of,  and  it  would  help  greatly  if  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Pederal  Energy  OflQce  would 
be  more  open  and  candid  with  all  of  us. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  using  this  gasoline  shortage, 
real  or  artificially  created,  to  drive  the 
independent  gasoline  station  owners  out 
of  business.  Specific  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  independents  by  the  ma- 


jors have  been  documented  and  I  would 
refer  all  of  you  to  hearings  my  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
will  conduct  March  8  in  New  York  Cjty. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  that  the  Con- 
gress was  not  created  to  deal  with  day- 
to-day  problems ;  for  that,  the  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution  created  the  oflBce  of  the 
Presidency. 

The  function  of  Congress,  then  and 
today,  was  to  deliberate  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  and  to  lemedy  injustices  in  those 
laws  as  they  were  exposed.  The  addi- 
tional duties  were  to  deliberate  matters 
of  national  importance  and  to  fashion, 
in  concert  with  the  President,  national 
policies. 

In  this  energy  crisis,  the  President  has 
done  eveiything  possible  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Congress  is  failing  the  people, 
keeping  him  from  taking  the  bold  action 
he  prefers  to  resolve  the  crisis.  That  is 
a  plate  filled  with  yesterday's  beans. 

The  crisis  is  real  but  what  this  country 
really  wants  to  know  is  the  answer  to 
whether  the  causes  are  real  or  were  they 
manufactured. 

I  and  my  staff,  as  I  am  sure  is  true  in 
the  case  of  every  other  Representative 
in  this  Chamber,  ere  working  overtime 
7  days  a  week  to  get  relief  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  You  do  what  you  can 
m  a  crisis. 

But  that  relief,  however  necessary,  will 
not  cure  the  causes  for  our  national 
shortage.  Only  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency can  do  that.  I  am  as  aware  of 
what  he  says  he  is  doing  as  are  you.  And 
I  of  course  wish  him  well  in  ending  the 
Arab  blockade.  And  I  would  hope  he  will 
sign  the  energy  bill  and,  for  a  change, 
take  the  part  of  the  little  man  against 
the  oil  barons.  But  beyond  that,  I  want 
to  know,  beyond  any  doubt,  how  this  aU 
came  to  be  and  what  internal  maneu- 
vering took  place  during  the  crisis.  That 
is  a  role  the  Congress  is  adequately 
qualified  to  play,  and  I  would  hope  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
join  with  me  to  implement  just  such  a 
study  as  soon  as  possible. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO  MAKE 
AIRLINE  TICKET  THEFT  A  PED- 
ERAL OFFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  p'-ohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  counterfeit,  fraudulent,  al- 
tered, lost,  or  stolen  airline  tickets. 

The  legislation  expands  the  definition 
of  "security"  in  title  18  to  Include  air- 
line tickets  and  blank  ticket  forms.  It 
is  urgent  that  these  items  be  included 
under  the  Criminal  Code  In  order  to  pro- 
vide travel  agencies  and  the  commercial 
airline  industry'  the  assistance  of  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  their 
efforts  to  halt  the  mammoth  diversion  of 
tickets  to  criminal  use. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  investigate  and  pi-osecute 
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those  Involved  In  the  trafficking  In  stolen 
and  coimterfelt  tickets.  Under  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  the  title  (section  2315. 
title  18  U.S.C.)  violators  wlU  be  subject 
of  a  $10,000  fine  and/or  10  years  In  jail 
for  the  theft,  sale  or  receipt  of  stolen 
tickets.  Because  this  activity  many  times 
Involves  the  crossing  of  State  lines,  how- 
ever, an  additional  $10,000  fine  and/or 
10  years  is  added  for  interstate  traffick- 
ing (section  2314.  title  18  U.S.C.) . 

Airline  ticket  thieves  until  now  have 
been  handled  as  petty  offenders  in  many 
Jurisdictions.  Quick  action  on  a  national 
law  that  puts  this  criminal  act  in  the 
$20,000  fine  and  20  years  in- prison  cate- 
gory will  put  the  black  marketeers  and 
courts  across  the  country  on  notice  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  takes  this  prob- 
lem seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  airline  Industry  has 
^instantly  been  plagued  with  the  loss  of 
time  and  service  because  of  lost,  coun- 
terfeit, or  stolen  tickets  and  validator 
die  plates.  The  monetary  revenue  loss  in 
any  given  year  Is  in  the  multiple  mil- 
Uons  and  in  the  end  it  is  the  U.S  tax- 
payer that  makes  up  the  deficit. 

In  January  1974  this  loss  will  amount 
to  over  $20  million. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  legal 
control  over  the  printing,  distribution 
and  issuance  of  airline  tickets.  The  Air 
Transport  Association,  a  private  organi- 
zation, makes  every  effort  to  control  such 
losses,  but  is  predictably  ineffective 

Local  police  investigations  to  date  find 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  purchasing 
and  selling  stolen  or  counterfeit  airline 
tickets.  Thievery  Is  so  simple  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  entrepreneurs  operating 
on  a  small  but  lucrative  scale 

I  have  been  told  stories  covering  a 
large  span;  from  a  husband  and  wife 
team  who  formerly  worked  for  a  New 
York  airline  to  a  maltre  d'  pushing  tick- 
ets to  a  prominent  New  York  restaurant 
They  do  not  advertise,  but  by  word  of 
mouth  their  clientele  covers  every  walk 
<a  Ufe.  One  recent  case  Involved  an  el- 
derly grandmother  and  her  grandson 
who  had  a  nephew  "who  could  get  it  for 
her  wholesale."  The  woman  was  not  ar- 
rested because  the  nephew  supplied  in- 
fomiatlon  to  the  police  to  protect  her 
The  bulk  of  the  theft  and  distribution 
of  stolen  and  counterfeit  tickets  how- 
ever, is  attributable  to  organized  crime. 
As  with  other  Ulegal  endeavors,  profes- 
sional criminals  spotted  a  lucrative  po- 
tential with  a  low  probabUlty  of  appre- 
hension and  moved  in  fast. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  police  authorities 
that  since  airline  Ockets  are  as  good  as 
cash,  they  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
a  negotiable  tostrument,  under  Federal 
law. 

My  bill  will  do  just  that. 

Counterfeit  tickets  are  a  problem,  but 
the  two  main  sources  of  supply  are  theft 
H  ^l^L^'^'^  ^^"^  transport  association 
tickets.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration reports  to  me  that  the  most  com- 

S^^  ^'"''1  'f^  *^^  A'^A  rip-offs.  Rand 
McNaUy  prints  all  ATA  tickets  and  these 
are  distributed  to  bulk  directly  to  travel 
agencies  handling  alrUne  business 

The  Air  Transport  Association  is  pres- 
ently encountering  excessive  losses  with 
stolen  and  counterfeit  airline  tickets  un- 
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der  their  jurisdiction  because  controls 
are  minimal.  The  main  problem  area  is 
the  disappearance  of  airltoe  tickets  be- 
tween pickup  from  the  printer  and  de- 
livery to  the  travel  agency.  Wings  and 
Wheels  and  UPS  have  the  worst  record 
of  tickets  stolen  in  transit.  The  ATA  sus- 
pects "conspiracy  situations,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  capability  to  ferret  out 
the  facts  and  apprehend  the  perpe- 
trators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  problem  is  the 
lack  of  central  control  for  all  airltoe 
tickets,  ATA  as  well  as  airline  carriers. 
Even  more  critical  is  the  fact  that  each 
police  department  acts  and  reacts  inde- 
pendently. 

Although  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion has  limited  the  number  of  tickets  to 
be  on  hand  at  a  given  travel  agency,  they 
have  no  way  of  enforcing  the  ruhng.  For 
example,  a  popular  professional  criminal 
activity  is  to  purchase  a  travel  agency 
sell  all  the  tickets  avaUable  to  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  make  no  payments  to 
the  airlines,  and  close  the  door  of  the 
agency.  The  airline  must  honor  the  tick- 
ets as  they  are  legitimate  and  the  agent 
gets  away  scott  free  claiming  financial 
difficulties. 

This  activity  is  becoming  familiar 
enough  to  police  that  they  have  a  name 
for  it^a  "bust  out  operation."  The  two 
most  recent  cases  of  this  ktod  involved 
the  Bradford  Travel  Agency  of  Newark 
N.J.,  and  the  Empress  Travel  Agency  of 
New  York  City. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York  the  prob- 
lem has  exploded  durtog  the  past  4 
months.  The  situation  is  so  rampant  in 
the  metropolitan  area  that  investigators 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
were  called  in  to  help.  A  current  case  in 
New  York  involves  175  people  and  7,000 
stolen  tickets  from  just  four  agencies 
and  airlmes. 

The  foUowing  is  a  sampltog  of  recent 
ticket  losses  by  four  metropolitan  agen- 
cies being  worked  on  by  local  police  in 
my  part  of  the  country. 

First.  Odyssey  Travel  Agency,  New  Jer- 
sey: 250  misstog  tickets— 105  accounted 
for  by  police  as  having  been  used :  95  are 
still  outstanding,  and  50  are  miscellane- 
ous charge  orders  that  cannot  be  traced 
Second.  Bayonne  Travel  of  New  Jersev 
lists  900  stolen  tickets. 

Third.  Greenwald  Travel  Agency  of 
New  Jersey  lists  1,500  stolen  tickets. 

Fourth.  Ambassador  Travel,  Manhat- 
tan. N.Y..  lists  1.825  stolen  tickets. 

Other  areas  of  the  country  have  been 
hit  just  as  hard. 

"Hie  problem  originally  was  most  acute 
in  Los  Angeles  which  earned  It  the  title 
"the  stolen  ticket  capital  of  the  worid  " 
A  recent  count  by  airline  officials  turned 
up  S3  million  in  stolen  tickets  havtog 
gone  through  Los  Anpeles  International 
Airport  alone.  It  is  not  unusual  to  turn 
up  theft  rinKs  with  up  to  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  blank  tickets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous economic  loss  to  the  alrltoes  and 
the  toablllty  of  private  organizations 
and  local  authorities  to  put  a  dent  toto 
this  problem,  I  urge  that  speedy  action 
be  taken  on  the  biU  I  introduce  today 
to  prevent  further  economic  losses  to  our 
hard-pressed  air  carriers  and  an  even 
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bigger  dent  being  made  to  the  air  pas 
senger's  already  dented  pocketbook 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today : 

H.R.  13147 
A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  transportation  or  uat 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  coun 
terfelt,    fictitious,   altered.    lost    or   stoim 
airline  tickets  ° 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (J\ 
Section  2311  of  title  18  of  the  United  State, 
Code  iB  amended : 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  para 
graph  the  following  new  paragraph:  "Alrlliw 
Ticket".  "Airline  ticket"  shaU  include  aw 
ticket,  exchange  order  or  other  document  in 
the  form  accepted  or  issued  by  air  carriers 
or  foreign  air  carriers  for  air  transportation 
and  services  related  thereto,  or  supplied  by 
air  carriers  to  their  employees  and  agents  for 
such  issuance,  whether  or  not  entries  have 
been  made  thereto  purporting  to  show  rout- 
ings, reservations,  fare  or  rate  paid,  and  sim- 
ilar information  prerequisite  to  acceptance 
or  the  ticket  for  air  transportation  and  serv- 
ices related  thereto,  or  any  counterfeit 
thereof 

(2)  by  adding  the  words  "airline  ticket  or 
equivalent  Instrument  which  evidences  a 
right  to  receive  a  service",  after  the  word 

securities"  in  the  deflnition  of  "Value"  in 
the  said  section. 

That  (b)  Section  2314  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended . 

(1)  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  adding  the 
words  "Airline  tickets"  after  the  word  "lecu- 
Titles"  and  before  the  words  "or  money"  in 
the  first  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  oomma  and  adding  the 
words  "airline  tickets"  after  the  word  'secu- 
Titles"  and  before  the  words  "or  tax  stamps" 
in  the  third  and  fifth  paragraphs. 

That  (c)  Section  2815  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended : 

(1)  by  adding  the  words  "airline  tickets- 
after  the  word  "securities"  and  before  the 
words  "or  money"  in  the  first  paragraph; 

(2)  by  adding  the  words  "or  has  In  his  pes- 
session  at  least  five  (5)  airline  ticketa 
Whether  or  not  entries  have  been  made  there- 
on "  after  the  words  "ss.OOO  or  more."  and 
before  the  words  "or  pledges"  in  the  first 
paragraph;  and  (3)  by  Inserting  a  comma 
and  adding  the  words  "airline  tickets"  after 
the  word  "securities"  and  before  the  words 

or  tax  stamps"  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
second  paragraph. 


ON   INTRODUCTION   OF   A   BILL  TO 
PROVIDE    PUBUC    REPRESENTA- 
TION    ON     MULTISTATE     POWER 
POOLING  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  require 
public  representation  on  all  multistat* 
electric  power  pooling  organizations.  In 
recent  years,  organizations  like  the  New 
England  Power  Pool— NEPOOL— have 
grown  Increasingly  more  powerful.  To- 
day, these  organizations,  which  are  In 
reality  publicly  sanctioned  private  car- 
tels, are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
Nation's  future  supply  planntog,  power- 
plant  siting,  and  construction  rate  set- 
ttog.  In  New  England,  all  the  new  gen- 
erating stations  are  NEPOOL-planned 
units. 
Yet,  despite  the  Importance  and  power 
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of  regional  utility  organizations,  there  is 
no  regulatory  oversight  of  their  activi- 
ties nor  any  public  toput  toto  theh:  decl- 
slonraaktog  process.  The  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  help  rectify  this 
situation. 

The  most  critical  need  for  legislation 
of  this  sort  lies  to  the  envlronmenal  area. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a 
major  casualty  of  the  energy  crisis  will 
be  the  environment.  Industry,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  some  congressional 
leaders  have  all  called  for  more  "reason- 
able" environmental  regulations.  Dis- 
guised behtod  this  phrase  Is  a  desire  to 
roll  back  the  clock  10  years  to  the  time 
when  environmental  quality  was  of  little 
concern  to  anyone. 

Governors  throughout  the  country 
have  granted  thousands  of  high-sulfur 
variances  to  utilities  and  todustry.  In  the 
energy  emergency  bill,  secondary  clean 
air  standards  are  waived.  The  auto  in- 
dustry has  been  Increastogly  successful 
In  delaytag  and  modifying  their  emission 
controls  standards.  The  Alaska  pipeline 
and  offshore  oil  development  are  moving 
ahead  at  full  speed.  And  William  Simon 
has  announced  a  plan  to  require  every 
State  to  license  a  minimum  number  of 
oil  refineries  and  nuclear  generators. 

This  strategy  of  speeding  up  and  re- 
laxing powerplant  siting  procedures  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  No  other 
single  structure  or  Industrial  process  has 
as  great  an  impact  on  the  environment 
as  an  electric  generator.  Modern  nuclear 
and  fossil  fuel  units  can  cost  up  to  a 
billion  dollars.  Often  three  or  more  in- 
dividual units  are  clustered  together  on 
one  site. 

Fossil  fuel  generators  are  the  largest 
single  stationary  .source  of  air  pollution 
In  the  country.  A  single  station  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  437  tons  an  hour  of 
particulate  matter.  Each  year,  electric 
powerplants  emit  17  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  6  milUon  tons  of  ni- 
trous oxide  into  the  atmosphere. 

Nuclear  reactors,  which  emit  low-level 
radiation  In  place  of  poisonous  gasses, 
also  are  a  prime  polluter  of  our  water- 
ways. An  average  nuclear  plant  uses 
around  650.000  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
to  cool  its  reactor — water  which  is  then 
returned  to  its  source  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. This  thermal  pollution  kills 
fish,  encourages  the  growth  of  algae,  and 
generally  upsets  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  water  source. 

Because  modern  powerplants  are  so 
complex,  and  because  their  impact  on 
the  environment  is  so  great,  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  plants  have 
been  delayed  because  of  licensing  prob- 
lems. These  delays  have  been  attacked 
by  the  electric  utility  industry  as  un- 
necessary and  contributory  to  the  energy 
cri.sis. 

I  disagree  with  this  view.  In  my 
opinion,  a  thorough  tovestigation  of  the 
possible  safety  and  environmental 
hazards  of  a  powerplant  actually  is 
more  efficient  to  the  long  run  than  an 
expedited  siting  procedure.  The  Atomic 
Energ>'  Commission  is  presently  con- 
sidering halttog  the  construction  of  a 
group  of  powerplants  to  Virginia — one 
of  which  is  90-percent  complete — because 
the  site  is  located  on  an  earthquake  fault. 


A  more  rigorous  sittog  procedure  would 
have  brought  this  problem  to  light  before 
construction  had  begiui. 

Yet  it  is  becomtog  Increastogly  clear 
that  new  powerplants  wUl  have  to  be 
built  soon  to  make  up  for  the  poor  plan- 
ntog and  overpromotion  of  electricity  by 
utility  companies.  In  New  England  this 
year,  four  new  nuclear  generators,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  over  1,000  megawatts, 
have  been  proposed.  And  the  administra- 
tion Is  totent  on  promottog  new  siting 
procedures  which  will  aUow  these  plants 
to  be  built  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
offers  a  new  approach  to  the  power- 
plant  sittog  question — an  approach 
which  will  not  result  to  delaytog  con- 
struction of  plants,  but  one  which  may 
actually  speed  up  licensing  procedures. 
To  put  It  to  Its  simplest  terms,  my  bill 
will  allow  public  participation  to  the  pre- 
planntog  and.  planning  stages  of  power- 
plant  development,  rather  than  allow- 
ing all  the  decisions  to  be  made  without 
any  Input,  and  then  presented  as  a  fait 
accompli  to  an  overworked,  imderfunded 
regulatory  agency. 

Under  the  present  system,  environ- 
mental considerations  play  a  minor  part 
in  determtolng  where  a  powerplant  will 
be  located.  Because  most  utilities  are 
private,  profitmaktog  corporations,  eco- 
nomic considerations  always  take  first 
place.  Often  an  inferior  site  from  an  en- 
vironmental viewpoint  is  selected  be- 
cause its  economic  benefits  are  superior 
to  an  alternative  site.  Quite  often,  power- 
plants  are  located  for  political  reasons. 

But,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the 
site,  once  it  has  been  chosen,  the  regula- 
tory agency  makes  its  determination  with 
regard  to  that  particular  site,  without 
considering  alternatives.  It  is  this  situa- 
tion which  my  bill  corrects. 

The  bill  provides  that  every  multi- 
state  power  pooling  association  must 
have  one  public  representative  for  each 
of  the  States  the  organization  serves. 
Each  public  member  will  be  appototed  by, 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  respective  State. 

The  public  members  will  not  have  a 
vote  in  the  organization,  but  will  have 
access  to  all  meetings,  reports,  memo- 
randa, and  will  participate  in  all  deci- 
sions of  the  power  pool.  Each  public 
member  will  also  record  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  every  activity  under- 
taken by  the  pool. 

By  mandatmg  public  participation  to 
powerplant  planning,  we  can  help  as- 
sure that  plants  will  be  built  where  they 
should  be.  Through  each  State's  Gov- 
ernor, who  will  choose  the  public  rep- 
resentative to  serve  on  the  power  pool, 
we  will  also  assure  political  account- 
ability for  the  decisions  of  the  pool.  And 
finally,  the  job  of  the  siting  agencies 
will  be  made  far  easier  because  tofor- 
matlon  which  previously  had  been  kept 
secret  will  now  be  available  for  public 
tospectlon. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  talked  only  of 
the  environmental  aspects  of  this  bill. 
But  recently,  the  price  of  electricity  has 
begun  to  skyrocket  to  such  levels  that  a 
fundamental  rethinking  of  our  regula- 
tory policies  Is  now  to  order. 

Regional  power  pools  are  playing  an 


tocreasing  role  in  the  setttog  of  rates, 
both  from  powerplant  output,  and 
through  transmission  charges.  Many  of 
the  rates  now  being  charged  are  not  to 
the  public  toterest.  Public  participation 
to  the  rate  decisionmakmg  process  wUl 
also  be  of  value  to  the  consimiers  of  this 
country. 

In  the  past,  we  have  placed  our  trust 
In  private  todividuals  and  corporations 
to  pro\ide  us  with  the  energy  we  need 
to  live.  Only  now  are  we  beginntog  to 
learn  that  our  trust  has  been  mis- 
placed— that  it  has  been  abused  for  pri- 
vate gato  over  the  public  good. 

Our  present  regulatory  agencies  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
problems  being  posed  by  the  energ>'  cri- 
sis. Unless  we  develop  new  approaches 
to  assiu-e  the  dellverj'  of  our  most  basic 
energy  resources,  we  may  well  destroy 
not  only  our  environment,  but  our  econ- 
omy as  well.  The  legislation  I  am  totro- 
ductog  today,  while  certainly  not  a  pan- 
acea, will  be,  I  hope,  a  step  toward 
developing  that  new  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reprinted  below  Is  a  copy 
of  the  bill : 

HR.   13138 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
provide  for  public  representation  on  any 
multlstate  power  organization  , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of\ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  regional  reliability  cotincU  or 
other  organization  which  regulates  the  vol- 
untary interconnection  and  coordination  of 
faclUtles  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
and  sale  of  electric  energy  (as  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  public  to  be  represented  m  such 
organization  by  a  public  member  from  each 
State  in  which  facilities  aflected  by  such 
Interconnection  and  coordination  are  lo- 
cated. Such  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor 
of  such  State,  and  shall  have  access  to  all 
meetings,  records,  hearings.  memorand\uns, 
and  any  other  Information  and  data  com- 
piled by  such  organization.  Such  member 
may  not  vote  on  matters  before  such  orga- 
nization, but  he  shaU  be  afforded  all  other 
rights  and  privileges  of  such  members.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  participate  in  any  meet- 
ings, hearings,  and  at  other  times  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commission,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  publicly  record  his  support 
or  opposition  to  any  decision  of  such  orga- 
nization. He  shall  be  paid  820,000  pwr  annum 
by  such  organization  in  the  manner  which 
such  organization  shall  determine." 


SALARY  INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  still  considerable  confusion 
about  what  action  should  be  taken  con- 
cerntog  the  President's  proposal  to  raise 
salaries  for  judges,  top-level  executive 
department  officials,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  the  event  a  vote  on  pay  raises  is 
held  during  the  week  of  March  4  vhen 
I  am  required  to  be  away  from  Wash- 
togton  to  conduct  h^artogs  as  a  member 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  U.S. 
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Mllltary/Troop  Commitment  to  Europe, 
I  want  the  House  to  know  my  views  on 
this  Issue. 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  not  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  which  takes  effect  during  that 
Members'  current  term  of  office.  That  Is 
one  reason  why  I  voted  against  a  similar 
pay  raise  last  year  and  will  vota  against 
the  President's  proposed  pay  raise  bill 
this  year. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  Federal 
judges  should  be  seriously  considered 
for  a  pay  raise.  This  is  especially  true 
for  Federal  district  judges  in  ordar  to 
keep  these  judges  from  leaving  judicial 
service.  At  least,  Federal  district  Judges 
should  be  paid  at  the  same  level  as  that 
paid  to  Federal  circuit  court  judges, 
which  is  presently  not  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  President's  pay  raise  pro- 
posal. Also,  I  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  latest  Senate  proposal  which  would 
result  in  top-level  executive  bureaucrats, 
sub-Cabinet-level  officials  and  judges 
being  compensated  more  than  Congress. 
This  makes  no  sense  either. 

All  we  should  consider  this  year  is  to 
make  Federal  district  judges'  compensa- 
tion more  equitable. 


REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
AVAILABLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
advised  the  Members  on  previous  occa- 
sions, I  have  been  attempting  to  collect 
additional   information  of  possible  use 
in  evaluating  the  legislation  which  I  and 
my  cosponsors  have  proposed  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  U.s;  policies  on  chemical 
warfare.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  a  report  which 
I  asked  to  have  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gres=:ional     Research     Service     is     now 
available.  This  report,  prepared  by  Dr. 
James  M.  McCullough  of  the   Science 
Policy  Research  Division,  CRS.  entitled 
"Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare:  Is- 
sues   and    Development    During    1974," 
CRS  74-21SP,  provides  a  summary  of 
the  many  topics  which  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Nation  about  chemical  warfare 
Issues  in  1973.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested m  having  the  available  data  on 
funding,  including  fiscal  year  1974  pre- 
pared in  brief  form  so  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers could  feadily  see  how  the  R.D.T.  &  E 
programs    are    beins    developed.    The 
report  is  available  upon  request  to  the 
Congressional   Research  Service  or  my 
office,  and  may  assist  you  in  your  con- 
tinuing consideration  of  this  issue. 

There  are  discussions  on  a  number 
of  topics  in  the  report,  but  one  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  at  the  moment— 
the  emphasis  on  offensive  against  de- 
fensive work  in  chemical  warfare  The 
report  shows,  for  example,  that  we  have 
been  spending  money  developing  defense 
systems.  Yet  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams,  in 
his  recent  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  indicated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  Soviet  equipment  captured 
In   the   Arab-IsraeU   October   war— the 


United  States  is  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  capability  to  defend  itself  in  a 
toxic  environment. 

In  my  opinion,  I  find  it  strange  that 
after  all  of  these  many  years  of  research 
on  chemical  systems,  we  still  must  have 
considerable    time    to    equip    our    own 
troops  with  the  defensive  equipment  re- 
quired for  protection  against  chemical 
attack.  This  is  a  curious  and  dangerous 
situation.  Our   announced  poUcy  is  to 
wait  for  an  enemy  attack  with  chemical 
weapons  and  then  we  will  retaliate  in 
kind.   And  yet,  we  find  that  our  own 
troops  are  well  behind  the  Soviets  in  de- 
fensive equipment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  nation  is  weak  defensively  with  re- 
gard to  a  particular  weapons  system,  this 
is  more  of  a  temptation  to  another  na- 
tion to  attack  with  that  weapon  than 
would  be  the  threat  to  retaliate  with 
that  same  weapon.  Further,  it  is  of  little 
value  to  the  troops  destroyed  in  an  initial 
attack    because    they    were    not    fully 
equipped  with  the  best  defensive  equip- 
ment, to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  retalia- 
tion with  that  same  weapon  will  occur. 
The  Soviet  defensive  equipment,  exam- 
ined following   the  October  war  could 
not  have  been  much  different  than  the 
defensive   equipment   examined   follow- 
ing the  6-day  war. 

Have  we  been  devoting  more  enf^rgy 
to  the  development  of  binary  weapons 
or  the  discovery  of  new  to.xic  weapons 
than  we  have  to  purchasing  the  very 
best  of  chemical  defensive  equipment  for 
issue  to  each  and  every  one  of  our  troops  •? 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  concept  of 
explonng  new  avenues  of  real  potential 
value  in  weapons  development,  but  I  have 
a  feeling  that  we  have  stayed  on  the 
course  of  developing  and  improving  of- 
fensive chemical  weapons  for  too  long 
with  the  possible  detriment,  not  only  to 
our  own  defensive  posture,  as  pointed 
out  by  General  Abrams,  but  also  of  the 
development  of  other  more  needed  equip- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time  how- 
ever, particularly  in  view  of  the  comment 
of  Genera!  Abrams  about  our  deficiencies' 
in   defense  systems,    that   even   in   our 
chemical  warfare  research  we  see  occa- 
sional side  benefits  just  as  we  do  in  our 
NASA  programs.  I  noted  in  the  CRS  re- 
port mentioned  previously  that  the  U.S. 
Army  research  laboratories  at  Edgewood 
have  accomplished  a  feat  of  major  sci- 
entific achievement.  The  researchers  at 
that  laboratory  have  opened  the  door  to 
the  possibility  of  being  able  to  provide 
an  immunization  against  small,  nonpro- 
tein molecules.  As  you  know,  we  can  pro- 
vide an  immunity  against  many  infec- 
tious diseases  by  inoculating  with  anti- 
bodies for  that  disease.  These  chemical 
investigators  have  demonstrated  that  it 
may  just  be  possible  to  provide  an  anti- 
body against  a  toxic  substance.  This  re- 
search    if    it    develops    as    anticipated 
could  have  great  significance  for  workers 
in  Industries  who  are  imavoidably  ex- 
posed to  toxic  chemicals  or  to  pesticide 
appUcators  in  agriculture  and  other  oc- 
cupations. Of  course,  the  primarv  ob- 
jective at  Edgewood  is  to  provide  a  meth- 
od  of  immunizing   the  soldier  against 
nerve  agents.  While  I  consider  this  type 
of  research  important.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
ponent of  justifying  the  chemical  war- 
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fare  effort  simply  because  we  get  such 
side  benefits.  The  same  benefits  could  be 
obtained  within  our  biomedical  research 
community  with  similar  objectives  i 
mention  this  point  simply  to  indicate  inv 
understanding  that  we  do  have  very  com- 
petent  people  engaged  in  our  chemical 
warfare  programs.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  have  these  competent  peoole 
•working  on  the  wrong  objectives. 

I  have  asked  General  Abrams  to  com- 
ment on  any  immediate  plans  which  the 
Army  might  have  for  earlier  open-air 
testing  of  the  binary  chemical  weapons 
loaded  with  the  ingredients  to  produce 
the  toxic  agent,  and  where  the  produc- 
tion and  funding  for  the  binary  system 
now  stands.  To  this  date.  I  have  received 
no  reply.  Without  objection  I  would  like 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  letter  so  that  the  Members  may 
be  aware  of  the  request,  as  well  as  to 
focus  attention  on  at  least  two  critical 
points  which  may  be  considered  in  cur- 
rent authorization  end  appropriations 
hearmgs. 

The  letter  foUov^-s: 

_        „  February  4,  1974 

Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams, 
Chief  of  Staff.  VS.  Army. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Abrams:  As  you  know  1 
have  become  quite  Interested  In  the  total 
Issue  of  the  U.S.  policies  established  in  the 
field  of  chemical  warfare.  I  have  been  re- 
celvlng  a  number  of  briefings  from  varlovm 
agencies  as  a  part  of  trying  to  develop  my 
own  background  knowledge  In  this  subject 
During  these  briefings,  I  have  become  aware 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Is  Rpparentlv  very  near 
to  a  decision  to  adopt  and  go  Into' production 
on  a  binary  chemical  munition  system  One 
Issue  associated  with  this  prono«:al  Is  the 
determination  of  whether  field  trials  for  live 
munitloas  will  actually  be  conducted  with 
to.xic  agent,  and  if  so.  when  these  trials  might 
be  anticipated.  To  this  date.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  no  environmental  Impact 
statement  has  been  filed  for  approval  of  such 
testing.  However.  I  have  the  impression  that 
the  Army  may  actually  be  near  to  a  decision 
on  this  point. 

I  would  apnreclate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  advise  me  as  to  any  immediate  plans 
which  may  be  under  consideration  at  this 
time  with  regard  to  field  testing  of  either 
GB  or  VX  artillery  munitions.  I  have  heard 
comments  by  Mr.  Callawav  on  this  point  but 
I  am  also  Interested  in  any  Information 
which  you  may  be  able  to  siipnlv  from  the 
Immediate  operational  viewpoint. 
Sincerely,  j 

Wayne  Owens. 


CORNERING  THE  SILVER  MARKET 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island   fMr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  done,  I  have 
followed  with  serious  concern  the  rapid 
rise  in  gold  prices.  We  are  led  to  believe 
this  upward  pressure  on  gold  prices  has 
been  caused  by  a  fear  of  further  weak- 
ness in  paper  currencies  and  the  threat 
of  further  serious  infLition. 

Silver,  which  is  also  important  to  the 
users  in  my  district,  has  likewise  been  a 
victim  of  high  speculative  fever.  The  New 
York  price  for  silver  has  Increased  more 
than  150  percent  during  the  past  year.  I 
have  learned  from  various  articles  in 
highly  respected  publications  that  silver 
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has  been  the  target  of  an  attempt  by  two 
individuals  to  corner  the  silver  market. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
10,1974: 

Another  silver  hoard  is  the  estimated  50 
million  ounces  controlled  by  the  sons  of  H.  L. 
Hunt,  the  Texas  oU  baron  . . . 

To  put  this  in  perspective  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  country  produced  less 
than  40  million  ounces  of  silver  during 
1973  and  that  American  industry  con- 
sumed about  195  million  ounces  last  year. 

The  February  11,  1974,  edition  of  Bar- 
ron's reported: 

Now,  Bunker  Hunt  is  back,  with  a  slightly 
larger  commitment  to  buy  silver.  Is  he  seri- 
ous? Will  he  take  still  another  27  mUlIon 
ounces  and  bring  his  bullion  holdings  up  to 
nearly  EC  million  ounces,  which,  at  Friday's 
cloeing  price  for  the  nearby  contract,  means 
that  he  would  have  about  $250  mUllon  worth 
of  physical  silver  laid  aside  .  .  . 

Silver  is  an  unregulated  commodity 
and  apparently  there  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  holding  for  per- 
sonal gain  an  unlimited  quantity  of  a 
raw  material  essential  to  important 
manufacturing  operations  which  pro- 
vide products  such  as  film,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, electronic  parts,  silverware, 
and  medical  suppUes. 

Action  should  be  taken  to  prevent  spec- 
ulative activities  of  this  type.  Constitu- 
ents from  my  district  are  seriously  af- 
fected because  the  recent  increases  in 
price  have  completely  disrupted  normal 
manufacturing  and  marketing  practices 
causing  cutbacks  in  employment. 

The  recent  price  rises  are  almost  un- 
believable. Since  January  2  of  this  year 
the  Increase  of  $2.30  per  oimce  equaled 
the  full  seUing  price  for  an  oimce  just  a 
year  ago.  Last  week  the  price  was  $5.64 
per  ounce.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
price  was  $6.70.  The  average  price  In 
1973  was  $2.56  per  ounce. 

It  seems  to  be  common  knowledge  in 
the  trade  that  the  actions  by  the  Hunt 
brothers  working  through  Bache  &  Co. 
have  been  the  main  cause  for  the  un- 
precedented price  levels.  Despite  the 
apparent  legahty  of  this  activity,  I 
submit  that  these  multimillionaires  act- 
ing in  unison  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  the  silver- using  industries  at  ran- 
som. It  is  difficult  to  be  sympathetic  to 
two  oil  barons  whose  thirst  for  personal 
gain  and  further  enrichment  are  having 
the  result  of  forcing  silver  prices  upward, 
of  adding  another  inflationary  factor  to 
the  economy  and  of  causing  havoc  In  the 
silver  manufacturing  and  marketing 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  minimum,  these 
practices  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
an  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
commodity  exchanges  and  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  the  cornering  of  the 
market  by  a  few  Individuals.  Effective 
action  is  needed  Immediately.  The  silver 
market  must  be  returned  to  normalcy 
before  further  damage  Is  done  to  this 
sector  of  the  economy. 
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man  from  Illinois    (Mr.   ANNtrNzio)    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  if  the  Subcommittee  on 
Banking  Supervision  and  Insurance  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island.  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main. 

Today,  we  began  hearings  on  HR 
12421  introduced  by  our  chairman  on 
January  30.  On  that  occasion  he  stated 
that  oiir  subcommittee  stood  ready  to 
act  immediately  in  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  bring  relief  to  the  hard-pressed 
consumer  who  desires  to' either  sell  his 
existing  home  or  to  purchase  a  new  home 
and  to  assist  our  devastated  homebuild- 
Ing  industry-.  The  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, compassion  and  sensitivity  of  our 
chairman  from  Rhode  Island  Is  best  Il- 
lustrated by  these  words  from  his  open- 
ing statement: 

Entire  viable  neighborhoods  of  our  major 
central  cities  such  as  Chicago  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  our  ranking  majority  member, 
Frank  Annunzlo,  And  their  neighborhoods 
deteriorating  to  an  alarming  degree  due  to 
the  faUure  of  our  financial  InstitutlonB  to 
provide  access  to  credit  for  the  sale  and 
resale  and  rehabUltatlon  while  these  same 
Institutions  continue  to  receive  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  their  deposits  from  the  citizens  of 
these  neighborhoods  who  desire  to  continue 
to  remain  in  the  neighborhoods  of  their 
birth. 


THE  CONSUMER  HOME  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


^^  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  written  that 
"A  prophet  Is  not  without  honour  save 
in  his  own  country,"  I  am  dehghted  to 
report  that  such  is  not  the  case  where 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  con- 
cerned. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  In-depth  article  appear- 
ing In  the  finance  section  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  on  February  24,  1974, 
which  describes  in  remarkable  detail  the 
rise  to  national  prominence  on  banking 
matters  of  our  chairman.  Recently  the 
Honorable  Dan  Walker.  Governor  of  Il- 
linois, has  jomed  me  In  requesthig  that 
our  subcommittee  hold  hearings  In 
Chicago  concerning  the  mortgage  dis- 
investment crisis  not  only  In  my  city  of 
Chicago  but  in  virtually  every  major 
urban  center  about  which  Chairman  St 
Germain  spoke  in  his  opening  remarks 
today  on  H.R.  12421. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  our  chair- 
man will  provide  the  guidance  not  only 
to  Chicago  but  to  other  major  cities  so 
essential  if  our  cities  as  we  know  them 
today  are  to  survive. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  February  24  Provi- 
dence Journal : 

Deposit  Bell  Subvives  Attacks 
(By  James  H.  Marshall) 
Congressman  Fernand  J.  St  Oermaln, 
despite  heavy  opposition,  earlier  this  month 
successfully  managed  House  passage  of  a 
bUl  that  would  Increase  the  limits  of  fed- 
eral Insurance  on  bank  deposits  and  provide 
full  coverage  on  tUne  deposits  of  public 
units. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  banking 
history.  Individual  depositors  can  have  their 
accounts  insured  up  to  $60,000  If  the  bUl  is 
approved  In  the  Senate  and  signed  Into  law 
by  the  President.  Current  deposit  Insurance 
limits  are  $20,000. 

It  is  also  the  first  time  that  there  wlU 
be  unlimited  coverage  on  time  deposits  (sav- 


ings accounts)  placed  In  financial  Institu- 
tions by  towns,  cities,  and  state  and  federal 
governments. 

This  extra  coverage  will  be  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  banks  or  In  administrative 
costs  to  the  insuring  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  which  in- 
sures commercial  and  mutual  savings  banks 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.  or  federally  chartered  credit  unions 
insured  under  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  Financial  Institutions  must 
pay  Ms  of  one  per  cent  of  their  deposits  as 
premiums. 

Demand  deposits  (checking  accounts)  of 
public  units  wUl  be  insured  up  to  $50  000 
under  the  bill,  although  the  act  includes 
provisions  for  collateral  of  demand  deposits 
above  that  amount. 

SCORES    COUPS 

Personally  managing  the  biU  (H.R.  11221) 
on  the  House  floor.  Mr.  St  Germain  scored 
several  parliamentary  coups  to  save  his 
measure,  including  defeating  a  motion  to 
send  It  back  to  his  subcommittee  on  bank- 
ing and  insurance;  something  that,  under 
most  other  circumstances,  would  have  effec- 
tively killed  it  for  this  session. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  m  a  recent  Interview 
said  he  had  two  main  goals  In  introducing 
the  legislation:  to  provide  sulEcient  deposit 
insurance  for  all  persons  to  meet  rising 
Inflationary  trends  and  to  encourage  more 
public  funds  to  be  deposited  in  mutual  thrift 
Institutions  (as  opposed  to  commercial 
banks)  so  that  more  monev  would  be  avail- 
able  for  m.ortgage  lending. 

Mutual  thrift  Institutions— which  are 
depositor-owned— include  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
credit  umons,  although  the  latter  were  not 
Included  In  the  original  blU. 

The  bUl  sparked  opposition  from  many 
quarters,  namely  some  commercial  'banking 
groups.  Including  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  and  its  counterpart,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  leading  offi- 
cials of  municipal  finance  officer  groups  and 
a  variety  of  other  organizations  representing 
public  and  professional  Interests  in  the 
financial  community. 

The  commercial  bankers  feared  a  large 
portion  of  their  public  deposits  would  flow 
to  the  mutual  thrift  Institutions,  mainly 
because  they  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  In- 
terest rate  on  savings  deposits. 

Mr.  St  Germain  feels  the  outflow,  while 
significant,  would  not  be  as  much  a  disas- 
ter as  the  commercial  bankers  fear.  He  esti- 
mates about  810  billion  would  eventually 
wind  up  In  the  thrifts.  He  bases  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  $40  billion  average  daUy  bal- 
ance of  public  funds  now  on  deposit 
throughout  the  country.  He  said  a'aout  25 
per  cent  of  those  funds  will  leave. 

$8  BILLION 

Of  that  $10  billion,  Mr.  St  Germain  be- 
lieves some  $8  bUUon  will  be  translated  Into 
home  mortgage  money,  creating  a  tremen- 
dous Infusion  of  funds  into  the  market  and 
helping  the  home  building  Industry  which 
traditionally  suffers  when  money  gets  tight. 

The  congressman's  argtiments  have  been 
challenged  by  commercial  bankers  who  say 
public  funds  are  so  volatile  (short  term) 
that  they  will  not  do  much  good  toward 
freeing  up  mortgage  money. 

But  Mr.  St  Germain  says  the  $40-bimon 
figure  he  uses  Is  the  average  dally  balance 
of  public  funds  on  deposit  and  this  figure 
consistently  remains  at  that  level  despite 
the  volatility.  He  cites  the  fact  that  most 
states  require  at  least  100  per  cent  sectirlty 
(generally  in  the  form  of  municipals)  on 
public  depoelts  and  of  the  tlOO  blUlon  in 
municipal  bonds  held  by  tJJ3.  banks,  only 
40  per  cent  Is  needed  for  collateral. 

Mr.  St  Germain  and  several  commercial 
bankers  in  the  Rhode  Island  area  don't  think 
there  wUl  be  the  flood  of  public  deposlta 
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flowing  Into  mutual  thrift  Instltutlona  for 
another,  more  practical  reason. 

VALUXD  BKKVICX 

Commercial  banks  today  provide  a  wide 
range  of  flnanclal  services  to  communities 
and  other  government  unltq  which  cannot 
be  found  In  thrift  Institutions  elsewhere  In 
the  country.  Because  of  this,  a  finance  offi- 
cer would  be  reluctant  to  sever  this  rela- 
tionship with  a  commercial  bank  for  a  mere 
quarter  of  a  percentage  point  In  savings 
Interest. 

(In  Rhode  Island  It's  a  different  story, 
since  most  thrift  institutions,  except  credit 
unions,  have  a  commercial  affiliate  and  It  Is 
currently  illegal  under  most  circumstances 
for  a  government  to  have  a  savings  account 
In  a  commercial  bank.) 

Municipal  finance  officers  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  belief  that  the  elimination  of  ooUat- 
erallzatlon  requirements  for  public  deposits, 
the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  the  municipal 
bond  market.  The  fear  Is  that  bond  rates 
would  go  up,  since  banks  would  not  be  Inter- 
ested In  them  because  they  were  no  longer 
needed  as  collateral. 

Mr.  St  Oermam  says  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Pointing  out  that  the  $100  billion  In  munic- 
ipals held  by  financial  institutions  is  some 
•80  billion  more  than  Is  currently  needed  as 
collateral,  he  said  these  bonds  have  an  Im- 
portant shelter  that  commercials  utilize  to 
boost  their  after-tax  earning.  Thrifts  have 
their  own  tax  advantage  and  generally  don't 
Invest  m  municipal  bonds  for  that  reason, 
but  rather  to  provide  depth  to  their  port- 
f(^los,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  moat  surprising  opposition 
came  from  officials  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corp.  They  indicated  a  cell- 
ing of  a  lesser  amount,  say  $35,000,  would  be 
more  appropriate.  Mr.  St  Oermaln  diurlng  the 
House  debate  blasted  this  argument  by  not- 
ing the  PDIC  In  1963  was  seeking  to  increase 
Its  deposit  tnsxirance  to  $50,000.  "I  was 
Just  catching  up  on  something  that  was 
sought  11  years  ago."  he  told  the  congress- 
men. 

The  FDIC  had  another  pinion  knocked 
from  its  opposition  when  It  admitted  the  in- 
creased coverage  would  not  coet  any  more 
to  administer  and  that  Its  huge  reserves 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  new  celling. 
One  less-heralded  provision  of  the  bill  also 
charges  the  Insuring  agencies  to  set  limits 
on  the  amount  of  public  deposits  a  financial 
InstltuUon  can  accept.  Mr.  St  Oermaln  said 
this  was  given  in  order  to  ensure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Institutions  and  that  they 
would  not  have  a  disproportionate  ratio  of 
public  deposits. 

More  Than  Luck  .  .  . 

There  was  a  little  more  than  luck  Involved 
In  the  282  to  54  victory  scored  earlier  this 
month  by  Congressman  Femand  J.  St  Oer- 
mam in  getting  passage  In.  the  U.S.  House 
of  his  bill  Increasing  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance from  $20,000  to  $50,000  and  providing 
full  Insurance  coverage  on  time  deposits  by 
public  units. 

Utilizing  Intricate  and  little-used  parlia- 
mentary procedures.  Mr.  8t.  Germain  as  fioor 
manager,  was  able  to  stave  off  several  attacks 
on  his  bill  as  it  headed  for  final  passage.  The 
elan  he  displayed  in  getting  overwhelming 
approval  of  his  bill  stin  has  Washington 
observers  buzzmg,  according  to  sources  there. 

The  first  assault  came  when  Rep.  All)ert 
W.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  attempted  to 
eqiialize  the  interest  rates  paid  on  savings 
deposits,  covered  xmder  Regulation  Q.  Mutual 
thrift  institutions  are  allowed  to  pay  a 
quarter  of  a  percentage  point  more  in  In- 
terest than  commercial  banks  on  denoelta 
up  to  $100,000. 

At  a  pomt  where  it  looked  as  though  the 
bUl  might  be  bogged  down  over  this  issue. 
Mr.  St  Oonnaln  eaUad  for  »  rallsg  on  tb» 


germaneness  of  the  Regulation  Q  debate. 
This  took  place  when  the  House  was  meeting 
as  the  Committee  of  the  whole,  a  procedure 
that  allows  full  debate  and  insertion  of 
amendments  to  any  measure  being  debated. 
During  that  stage  of  proceedmgs.  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  st-eps  down  and  assigns  a 
member  to  act  as  chairman. 

But  when  Mr.  St  Oermam  called  for  a 
ruling  on  the  germaneness  of  the  debate. 
Rep.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  resumed  his 
chair  as  speaker  and  subsequently  ruled  It 
was  not  germane.  Thus  the  first  assault  was 
repelled. 

Business  then  turned  to  other  aspects  of 
the  bUl,  mcludlng  the  subcommittee  on 
banking  and  insurances  amendment  to  m- 
clude  credit  unions  In  the  full  Insurance 
provision  and  requiring  banks  to  provide 
collateral  for  time  deposits  in  excess  of  the 
850,000  limit. 

This  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  O. 
Stephens  of  Oeorgla  and  it  was  subsequently 
approved.  But  along  the  way,  this  corrective 
provision  was  snarled  in  legislative  maneu- 
vers becau.se  Rep.  Chalmers  P.  Wylle  of  Ohio 
amended  the  bill  so  that  the  entire  section 
covering  public  unit  deposits  was  deleted. 

This  was  done  by  voice  vote,  to  which  Mr. 
St  Germain  protested,  claiming  there  was  no 
quorum  present. 

Another  amendment  to  cut  the  coverage  to 
$35,000,  submitted  by  Rep.  Ben.  B.  Black- 
bum  of  Georgia  was  turned  back. 

Thus  the  bill  without  the  vital  Stephens 
amendment  passed  on  to  the  full  House  for 
a  second  reading  prior  to  a  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage. At  that  point  It  only  provided  for  fed- 
eral deposit  msurance  of  $50,000  and  had  no 
mention  of  full  Insurance  coverage  for  pub- 
lic unit  deposits. 

When  Mr.  Albert  resumed  his  post  as 
speaker.  Mr.  St  Germain  demanded  another 
vote  on  the  Wylle  amendment,  successfully 
pleading  there  was  no  quorum  present  when 
It  was  voted  on  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  chairman  called  a  quorum  and  as 
House  members  filed  into  the  chamber,  they 
were  buttonholed  by  Mi.  St  Germain  and  his 
subcommittee  colleagues.  The  Wylle  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  a  rollcall  vote,  thus 
restortog  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Left  out  was  the  Stephens  amendment,  hav- 
ing foundered  in  the  move  to  kill  off  the  first 
section. 

Now  the  committee  was  on  the  spot.  In 
order  to  get  the  Stephens  amendment  back 
Into  the  bill,  it  normally  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  subcommittee  for  revision  and 
then  be  guided  through  the  various  channels 
required  prior  to  final  debate. 

Mr.  St  Germain  had  another  idea,  however. 
Mr.  Blackburn,  after  the  Wylle  amendment 
was  beaten  down,  called  for  Indefinite  re- 
committal, which  under  most  circunistances 
would  have  kUled  the  bill. 

But  Mr.  St  Germain  mustered  his  forces 
and  managed  to  defeat  the  recommittal  123 
to  259.  Then,  utUlzing  another  rar«  proce- 
dure. Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley  of  Ohio  called 
for  an  amendment  to  rtcommlttal  which  In- 
cluded all  the  provisions  of  the  Stephens 
amendment.  In  short,  the  bill  was  now  st 
the  stage  where  the  banking  and  Insurance 
subcommittee  wanted  it. 

The  House  approved  the  recommittal  with 
its  amendment  and  Juet  as  quickly  Mr.  St 
Germain  with  the  rocommendation  reported 
It  back  to  the  House  for  final  passage.  As  the 
clerk  of  the  House  repqjted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  "And  so  the  bill  was  passed  " 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS  RE- 
GARDING MINDiIDM  WAGE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preylous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
dent's  actions  regarding  minimum  wage 
legislation  brings  to  mind  the  picture  of 
a  barefooted  dancer  on  a  hot  stove.  He 
seems  to  forget  what  he  said  yesterday 
and  thinks  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  the 
same  mental  lapse.  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  the  President  vetoed  a  bill 
that  would  have  done  essentially  what 
he  now  proposes  as  his  minimum  wage 
bill.  But  no  amoimt  of  doubletalk  or 
rhetoric  can  wipe  away  his  stonehearted 
decision  to  veto  this  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1973. 

The  wage  provisions  of  that  bill  would 
have  given  some  small  measure  of  relief 
to  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  America. 
This  same  President,  ignoring  his  own 
veto  message  in  which  he  called  a  $2-an- 
hour  minimum  wage  inflationary,  a  few 
months  later  raised  Federal  pay  by  4.7 
percent,  a  total  tax  bill  amounting  to  not 
millions,  but  billions  of  dollars,  appar- 
ently without  any  regard  for  his  own 
previously  expressed  views. 

He  also  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  law  now  on  the  books  in  regard  to 
youth  labor.  More  youth  have  been  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Fair  Labor  StEindards  Act  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history,  except  for  the 
bygone  days  of  child  labor  and  sweat- 
shops. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Congress  will 
not  accede  to  his  demands  that  we  rein- 
stltute  uncontrolled,  unregulated  em- 
ployment of  teenagers  in  dangerous, 
hazardous,  and  health  destructive  jobs. 
The  Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  job  training  and  back-to- 
school  programs,  to  bring  the  dropouts 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
The  President's  proposal  is  an  open-door 
invitation  to  the  lower  paid  families  to 
take  their  teenagers  out  of  school  and 
put  them  Into  the  competitive  job  mar- 
ket, which  Is  already  overcrowded  with 
unemployed  adults. 

I  also  believe  the  President  cannot  be 
serious  about  denying  a  very  Inadequate 
minimum  wage  rate  to  the  very  lowest 
paid  workers  in  America,  the  domestic 
service  employees.  The  President's  argu- 
ment and  approach  to  this  subject  are 
just  a  rehash  of  the  years  and  years  of 
opposition  to  every  move  made  by  many 
Congresses  to  bring  the  lowest  paid  wage 
workers  somewhere  near  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Further,  I  suggest  to  the  President  that 
while  it  is  his  prerogative  to  state  his 
views,  it  remains  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  initiate  and  to  legislate  the  laws  gov- 
erning this  country.  He  can,  as  he  has 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past,  veto  if 
he  wishes,  but  that  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  Congress  but  his  own  decision. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  President.  I  insert  the 
President's  veto  message  of  September  6, 
1973,  in  which  he  condemned  the  Dent 
proposal  calling  for  a  $2-an-hour  mini- 
mum wage.  He  now  proposes  the  same 
as  though  it  were  something  new  and 
never  before  thought  of  by  anyone  but 
himself: 
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Veto  of  H.R.  7935 — Federal  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments  op  1973 

On  September  6th,  President  Nixon  re- 
turned to  Congress  without  his  signature 
HJl-  7935.  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  The  text  of  his  veto 
message  follows.  119  Congressional  Record 
H  7596  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-147) . 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  today,  without  my  approval. 
Hii.  7935,  a  blU  which  would  make  major 
changes  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  bill  flows  from  the  best  of  mtentions. 
Its  stated  purpose  Is  to  benefit  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  mmimum  wage  for  most 
workers  has  not  been  adjusted  for  five  years 
and  to  the  mterlm,  as  sponsors  of  this  bUl 
recognize.  rlsUag  prices  have  seriously  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  are  stUl 
paid  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  wage  scale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
a  higher  minimum  wage.  Both  fairness  and 
decency  require  that  we  act  now — this  year — 
to  raise  the  mmimum  wage  rate.  We  cannot 
allow  millions  of  America's  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  become  prime  casualties  of  mfiation. 

Yet  In  carrying  out  our  good  intentions,  we 
must  also  be  sure  that  we  do  not  penalize  the 
very  people  who  need  help  most.  The  legisla- 
tion which  my  Admmistratlon  has  actively 
and  consistently  supported  would  ultimately 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  higher  levels 
than  the  bill  that  I  am  today  vetoing,  but 
would  do  so  in  stages  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  thereby  protect  employment  op- 
portunities for  low  wage  earners  and  the 
unemployed. 

HJl.  7935,  on  the  other  hand,  would  un- 
forttmately  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  It 
would  cause  unemployment.  It  is  inflationary. 
And  it  hurts  those  who  can  least  afford  It. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to 
return  it  without  my  approval. 

ADVERSE   EFFECT   ON    EMPLOYMENT 

H.R.  7935  would  raise  the  wage  rate  to  $2.00 
for  most  non-farm  workers  on  November  1 
and  8  months  later,  would  increase  It  to 
$2.20.  Thus  in  less  than  a  year,  employers 
would  be  faced  with  a  37.6  percent  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  rate. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  Impact  such 
sharp  and  dramatic  increases  would  have 
upon  employment,  but  my  economic  advisors 
Inform  me  that  there  would  probably  be  a 
significant  decrease  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  affected.  When  faced  with 
the  decision  to  increase  their  pay  rates  by 
more  than  a  third  within  a  year  or  to  lay  off 
their  workers,  many  employers  will  be  forced 
to  cut  back  Jobs  and  hours.  And  the  worker 
will  be  the  first  victim. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  fioor  more  gradually,  per- 
mitting employers  to  absorb  the  higher  labor 
costs  over  time  and  minimizing  the  adverse 
effects  of  cutting  back  on  emplovment.  That 
■  IS  why  I  favor  legislation  which"  would  raise 
the  floor  to  a  higher  level  than  H.R.  7935 
but  would  do  so  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  bin  supported  by  the  Administration 
would  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  most  non- 
farm  workers  from  $1.60  to  $1.90,  effective 
immediately,  and  then  over  the  next  three 
years,  would  raise  It  to  $2.30.  I  believe  this 
15  a  much  more  prudent  and  helpful 
approach. 

INCREASING   INFLATION 

Sharp  increases  In  the  minimum  wage  rate 
*'f  *^  Infiationary.  Frequently  workers 
paid  more  than  the  minimum  gauge  their 
wages  relative  to  it.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  workers  who  are  paid  by  the  hour. 
An  Increase  in  the  minimum  therefore  In- 
creases their  demands  for  higher  wages — In 
order  to  maintain  theh-  place  In  the  structure 
or  wages.  And  when  the  Increase  la  as  sharp 
Mlt  Is  m  HJl.  7936,  the  result  Is  sure  to  be 
»  fresh  surge  of  inflation. 


Once  again,  prudence  dictates  a  more 
gradual  Increase  In  the  wage  rate,  so  that  the 
economy  can  more  easUy  absorb  the  Impact. 

HURTING    THE   DISADVANTAGED 

Changes  m  the  minimum  wage  law  as  re- 
quired by  H.R.  7935  would  also  hurt  those 
who  need  help  most.  The  ones  who  would  be 
the  first  to  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  would 
frequently  be  those  who  traditionally  have 
had  the  most  trouble  \n  finding  new  em- 
ployment— the  young,  members  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and 
women  who  need  work  to  support  their 
families. 

Three  groups  would  be  especlaUy  hard  hit 
by  special  provisions  In  this  bUl: 

Youth:  One  major  reason  for  low  earnings 
among  the  young  is  that  their  employment 
has  a  considerable  element  of  on-the-job 
training.  Low  earntogs  can  be  accepted  dur- 
ing the  training  period  In  expectation  of 
substantially  higher  earnings  after  the 
training  is  completed.  That  Is  why  the  Ad- 
ministration has  urged  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  modest  short-term  differential  In 
minimum  wages  for  teenagers,  coupled  with 
protections  against  usmg  teenagers  to  eub- 
stitute  for  adults  in  jobs.  H.R.  7935,  however. 
Includes  no  meaningful  youth  differential 
of  this  kind.  It  does  provide  margmal  im- 
provement in  the  special  wage  for  students 
working  part-time,  but  these  are  the  young 
people  whose  continuing  education  is  im- 
proving their  employabUity  anywav;  the  bill 
makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  millions  of 
non-student  teenagers  who  need  Jobs  most. 

Unemployment  rates  for  the  young  are 
already  far  too  high,  recently  averaging  three 
to  four  times  the  overall  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  H.R.  7935  would  only  drive 
that  rate  higher,  especially  for  young  people 
from  minority  groups  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. It  thus  would  cut  their  current  in- 
come,  delay — or  even  prevent — their  start 
toward  economic  Improvement,  and  create 
greater  demoralization  for  the  age  group 
which  should  be  most  enthusiastically  in- 
volved in  America's  world  of  work. 

Domestic  household  workers:  H.R.  7935 
would  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
domestic  household  workers  for  the  first 
time.  This  would  be  a  backward  step.  KSi. 
7935  abruptly  requires  that  they  be  paid 
the  same  wages  as  workers  who  "have  been 
covered  for  several  years.  The  likely  effect 
would  be  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  em- 
ployment and  hours  of  work  of  current 
household  workers.  This  view  is  generally 
supported  by  several  recent  economl"c 
studies. 

Employees  In  small  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments: By  extending  coverage  to  these 
workers  for  the  first  time,  H.R.  7935  takes 
aim  at  the  very  businesses  least  able  to  ab- 
sorb sharp,  sudden  payroll  Increases.  Under 
the  burden  of  this  well-intended  but  Im- 
practical requirement,  thousands  of  such 
establishments  would  be  forced  to  curtail 
their  growth,  lay  off  emplovees,  or  simply 
close  their  doors  altogether."  A  "paper"  en- 
titlement to  a  higher  minimum  wage  would 
be  cold  comfort  indeed  to  workers  whose  jobs 
were  eliminated  in  this  squeeze. 

OTHER    PROBLEMS 

H.R.  7935  would  also  bring  almost  all  gov- 
ernment employees  imder  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  For  Federal  employees,  such 
coverage  is  unnecessary — because  the  wage 
rates  of  this  entire  group  already  meet  the 
minimum — and  undesirable,  because  cover- 
age under  the  act  would  Impose  a  second, 
confilctmg  set  of  overtime  premium  pay 
rules  in  addition  to  those  already  governing 
such  pay  for  Federal  employees.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  apply  both  laws  In 
a  consistent  and  equitable  manner. 

Extension  of  Federal  minimxim  wage  and 
overtime  standards  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 


ference with  Stat*  prerogatives  and  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

NEED    FOR    BALANCE    AND    MODERATION 

In  sum,  while  I  support  the  objective  of 
increasing  the  minimum  wage,  I  cannot 
agree  to  doing  so  in  a  manner  which  would 
substantially  curtail  employment  of  the 
least  experienced  and  least  "skilled  of  our 
people  and  which  would  weaken  oinr  efforts 
to  achieve  full  employment  and  price  sta- 
bUity.  It  Is  to  forestall  these  unacceptable 
effects  that  I  am  vetoing  HS,.  7935. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  in  its 
place  a  moderate  and  balanced  set  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
economic  stabilization  objectives  and  which 
would  protect  employment  opportunities  for 
low  wage  earners  and  the  tmemployed  and 
especially  non-student  teenagers  who  have 
the  most  severe  unemployment  problems.  To 
the  millions  of  working  Americans  who 
would  benefit  from  sound  and  carefully 
drawn  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  I  pledge  the  Administration's  coopera- 
tion with  the  House  and  Senate  In  moving 
such  a  measure  speedily  onto  the  statute 
books. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  ■Whtte  House,  September  6, 1973. 


MATTHEW  S.  McCAULEY 

(Mr,  DORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  1.  1974,  Matthew  S.  McCauley, 
kno\\Ti  to  most  as  "Matt."  will  retire  from 
Monsanto  Co.  after  nearly  45  years  of 
distinguished  service  with  his  company. 
It  is  in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  leg- 
islative affairs  in  Monsanto's  Washing- 
ton office  that  I  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  Mr.  McCauley,  for  he  ably 
personifies  the  proper  relationship  be- 
t-ween business  and  government. 

Mr.  McCauley  has  been  a  responsible 
and  forthright  advocate  of  his  company's 
position  In  those  many  matters  at  the 
Federal  level  which  directly  touch  upon 
business  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
McCauley  has  been  of  valuable  service  to 
many  Members  in  providing  information 
and  data  about  his  industry  and  his 
firm's  operations  which  aid  us  in  our 
legislative  responsibUlties.  Additionally, 
he  has  actively  worked  with  his  fellow 
employees  in  advising  and  encouraging 
them  to  participate  in  the  governmental 
process  at  all  levels.  It  is  this  sort  of  re- 
sponsible corporate  citizenship  that  Mr. 
McCauley  so  ably  represents  and  for 
which  I  wish  to  commend  him  to  the 
House  and  the  membership. 

Mr.  McCauley  now  retires,  following  a 
most  productive  and  admirable  business 
career.  Joining  Monsanto  In  the  fall  of 
1929  as  a  chemist,  he  worked  in  his  native 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  a  variety  of  chemical 
and  analytical  positions  later  moving 
into  the  sales  area  in  the  early  1950's.  He 
was  a  director  of  business  research  and 
marketing  research,  both  positions  serv- 
ing as  a  valuable  base  when  he  trans- 
ferred to  Monsanto's  Washington  ofQce 
in  1964.  I  wish  to  salute  Mr.  McCauley 
and  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Winifred,  a 
happy,  productive,  and  well-deaerved 
retirement. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  SHEVIN  ADDRESSES 
DADE  COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Miami 
on  November  21.  1973.  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Shevin,  distinguished  attorney 
genei'al  of  Florida,  delivered  a  very  able 
address  to  the  Dade  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Shevin.  who  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  not  only  in  law  enforce- 
ment, but  in  innovative  legislation  curb- 
ing crime  in  Florida,  addressed  himself 
to  some  of  the  challenging  problems  fac- 
ing the  bar  of  Florida — indeed  the  bar  of 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Shevin  emphasized  that 
a  responsible  bar.  sensitive  to  the  qual- 
ity and  the  adequacy  of  justice  rendered 
in  this  country,  was  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  way  of  life.  He 
significantly  pointed  out  many  of  the 
particular  problems  of  the  bar  and  mov- 
ingly called  upon  the  members  of  the  bar 
to  rise  to  meet  the  highest  traditions  and 
the  great  opportunities  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  people  of  the  country 
who  read  this  Record  will  profit  by  read- 
ing Attorney  General  Shevin 's  able 
addi^ess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  address  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  Immediately  after 
my  remarks: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Robekt  L.  Shevin 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  chance  to 
meet  with  you  today.  This  Is  a  timely  meet- 
ing because  the  topics  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss are  those  which  directly  relate  to  the 
legal  profession. 

As  a  profession  and  as  Individuals  I  think 
we  should  make  a  solemn  resolve  ...  a  resolve 
to  restore  decency  to  our  government,  a  re- 
solve to  reinstate  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  the  Institutions  created  to  preserve  them, 
and  a  resolve  that  the  people  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  proper  role  In  American 
government. 

The  legal  profession  has  been  blighted  and 
smeared.  During  the  past  few  months  we,  as 
a  respectable  citizenry  of  a  respected  coun- 
try, have  seen  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  resign  In  disgrace,  two  former 
cabinet  officers  are  awaiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges,  and  nearly  forty  White  House  aides 
from  the  top  level  down  have  lost  their  Jobs 
or  are  facing  legal  proceedings  against  them. 

Across  the  nation  federal  grand  Juries  are 
investigating  alleged  wrongdoings  of  public 
officials  Including  governors,  senators,  Judges, 
mayors,  district  attorneys,  and  legislators. 

Watergate  goes  on  and  on.  And  who  knows 
where  the  tentacles  of  the  wheat  deal,  the 
mUk  deal,  the  ITT  deal,  the  Vesco  and  the 
other  deals  will  take  us? 

And  the  pathetic  part  of  this  whole  bleak 
picture  Is  that  ninety  percent  of  the  people 
Involved  In  these  sordid  aUegatlons  are  at- 
torneys .  .  .  men  trained  In  the  law  to  up- 
hold, enforce,  and  protect  the  law. 

In  some  encouraging  nevw  the  President 
.  .  .  himself  a  lawyer  .  .  .  has  conceded  that 
he  U  within  the  law  and  has  agreed  to  answer 
a  multitude  of  questions  concerning  his  own 
involvement  in  many  of  the  activities  sur- 
rounding the  1972  election  campaigns. 

Prom  the  first  faint  stench  of  Watergate 
and  other  wrongdoing  began  to  torment  the 
public's  nostrils,  the  President  had  the  op- 
portunity to  "come  clean,"  to  give  the  whole 
smelly  mess  a  blast  of  open,  fresh  air.  On 
each  occasion  to  date,  he  has  gone  only  so 
far  as  public  revelations  have  forced  him  and 
no  further.  Hopefully,  his  latest  move  will 


lift  all  clouds  of  suspicion  of  personal   In- 
volvement  from   the   President   himself. 

It  is  not  these  Individual  Incidents  which 
concern  us  most  deeply  anyway.  It  Is  the  per- 
vasive attitude  .  .  .  the  philosophy  .  .  .  among 
the  officials  involved  that  they  were  or  are 
exercising  some  kind  of  divine  right. 

As  a  public  official  I  find  myself  appalled 
and  shocked  with  the  flippancy,  the  noncha- 
lance, of  the  former  vice  president's  conten- 
tion that  kickbacks  are  customary  and  that, 
by  Inference,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
them.  This  is  what  leads  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion reflected  in  this  statement  by  a  six- 
teen-year-old reacting  to  Agnew's  resigna- 
tion. "They  are  all  that  way,"  he  said.  "It  is 
part  of  the  system." 

WeU,  I  am  not  that  way.  And  I  can  tell  you 
with  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  public  official.';  with 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  are 
not  that  way.  Indeed,  most  would  act  with 
repugnance  and  indignation  if  they  were 
approached  with  such  seamy  proposals. 

What  has  happened  to  our  syst«m  that  has 
caused  such  cynicism?  1  think  there  are  two 
fundamental  answers:  1)  We  have  never 
come  to  realistic  terms  with  the  Issue  of  cam- 
paign financing.  It  has  to  twit  the  public  con- 
science somewhat  to  see  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  donated  by  corporate  leaders  and 
financiers.  These  people  Just  do  not  look  upon 
the  financing  of  politics  as  philanthropy. 
They  expect  their  quid  pro  quo.  There  is  evi- 
dence seeping  out  of  Washington  that  they 
have  been  getting  it. 

The  second  answer  is  that  private  individ- 
uals elected  to  public  office  begin  to  view 
their  offices  as  their  own  and  conduct  their 
business  privately.  If  there  Is  anything  that 
has  been  made  "perfectly  clear"  by  the  se- 
quence of  disclosures  over  the  past  several 
months,  it  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  officials  have  been  too  secret  and  iso- 
lated. I  do  not  intend  here  to  single  out  the 
President.  There  is  an  unfortunate  aloofness 
and  isolation — even  disdain  of  the  people 
who  elected  them — by  some  public  men  and 
women  at  each  level  of  government. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  set  an  excellent 
example  of  what  is  needed  in  government  if 
the  republic  is  to  survive  this  centralization 
of  power,  this  royallsm. 

First,  we  have  the  best  "government  in 
the  sunshine"  and  "public  records"  laws  In 
the  country.  We  demand  that  otu:  elected  offi- 
cials contluct  our  affairs  out  In  the  open  so 
we  can  see  who  is  giving  what  to  whom  and 
why.  The  legislatvire,  the  cabinet,  county  and 
city  commissions  and  school  boards,  all  are 
subject  to  constant  public  scrutiny,  and  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  put  all  public  bodies  in 
the  State  including  sahool  boards,  county 
commissions,  and  city  commissions  on  notice 
that  I  would  take  them  to  court  if  I  felt  they 
were  attempting  to  undermine  this  powerful 
public  tool  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready gone  to  court  in  several  cases. 

Our  public  records  law  makes  it  possible 
for  any  of  us  at  any  time  to  go  to  our  state- 
house,  courthouse,  or  city  hall  to  find  out 
how  much  was  paid  to  whom  for  what  serv- 
ice or  product.  It  tells  who  was  hired  for  a 
Job  and  how  much  he  makes.  It  tells  who 
got  what  contract  or  zoning  change  and  who 
voted  for  or  against  it.  No  system  of  laws  will 
be  foolproof.  But  I'm  certain  that  such  open- 
ness has  kept  a  few  dubious  public  servants 
honest. 

But  we  need  more.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
time  that  the  legal  profession  put  itself 
fiUly  behind  full  financial  disclosure  by  pub- 
lic officials  and  candidates.  The  people  are 
looking  for  .someone  to  believe  in.  Let's  show 
them  that  the  vast  majority  of  lawyers  are 
concerned  over  the  cavalier  attitude  taken 
by  that  minority  of  public  officials  who  have 
recently  been  caught  Mth  their  hand  In  the 
cookie  Jar.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  my  office  drew  two  bills  which 
co.nstltute  the  strongest  and  most  sweeping 


conflict  of  Interest  legislation  in  the  United 
States. 

One  bill  reqvilres  complete  disclosure  of 
financial  interests  by  public  officials  and  can- 
didates  for  public  office.  In  addition  to  re- 
quiring that  federal  tax  returns  and  net 
worth  statements  be  made  public,  the  bill 
calls  for  disclosure  of  all  Income,  sources  of 
income,  and  creditors  not  refiected  on  the 
tax  rettirn. 

The  second  bill  would  prohibit  public  of- 
ficials and  employees  from  engag'ing  in  busl- 
ness  transactions  with  public  agencies  or 
representing  people  before  public  agencies 
at  the  same  level  of  government.  Also,  it 
would  prohibit  public  officials  from  voting 
on  matters  affecting  them  or  their  families 
and  from  serving  on  regulatory  boards 
which  regulate  businesses  in  which  they 
have  an  interest. 

If  these  proposals  become  law,  violation 
of  either  could  subject  the  offender  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  as  well  as  possible  removal 
from  office.  Impeachment,  dismissal  from 
employment  or  expulsion  from  the  legisla- 
ture. 

These  bills  will  receive  consideration  at 
next  year's  session  of  the  lawmakers.  Addi- 
tionally, I  shall  be  urging  passage  of  a  law  to 
prohibit  sales  to  or  purchases  from  corpora- 
tions held  in  blind  trust.  This  should  close 
one  more  loophole  through  which  unethical 
public  officials  and  businessmen  leap  In  ef- 
forts to  avoid  the  law. 

We  need  to  get  all  of  these  laws  passed 
and  enforced  If  we  are  going  to  restore  gov- 
ernment to  the  high  plane  of  respect  and 
confidence  it  usually  deserves. 

Next  year  we'll  have  an  opportunity  to 
mold  government  into  the  form  we  think 
it  should  take.  We  shall  be  electing  a  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  State  cabinet,  a  United 
States  Senator,  fifteen  Congressmen,  State 
senators  and  legislators,  and  numerous  coun- 
ty and  municipal  officials.  You  can  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  whether  it  Is  going 
to  be  "business  as  usual"  a  la  Watergate  or 
whether  we  shall  have  dedicated  men  and 
women  determined  to  bring  sunshine  and 
fiill  disclosure  into  the  darkest  recesses  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government. 

The  Florida  Bar  Association  is  to  be  deeply 
commended  for  setting  its  own  example  of 
this  attitude  by  voting  to  make  public  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  against  members  of 
the  bar.  I  believe  this  can  only  have  a  salti- 
tary  effect  on  our  collective  reputations.  It 
will  point  out  that  we  do  punish  and  expel 
those  who  violate  our  very  strict  code  of 
ethics.  It  will  also  show  how  few  of  us  engage 
in  unethical  or  questionable  business  and 
government  activities.  Under  the  mantle  of 
secrecy  that  has  existed  to  this  date,  I  fear 
that  we  all  have  been  suspect.  And  as  both  a 
lawyer  and  public  official  I  tell  you  I  resent 
being  tarred  with  the  brush  of  dishonesty 
and  dotible-dealing  Just  to  keep  others'  in- 
discretions secret. 

We  are  strong  enough  as  a  republic  to  ab- 
sorb and  survive  the  foibles  of  a  few  mis- 
guided public  officials.  I  doubt  if  we  are 
strong  enough  to  survive  for  very  long  the 
widespread  belief  that  all  politicians  and  all 
public  officials  are  grabbers  and  grafters. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
in  the  legal  profession  ...  we  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  uphold  and  enforce  and  pro- 
tect the  law  ...  we  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually begin  to  set  the  examples  and  stand- 
ards that  we  must  demand  of  everyone  In 
government. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  JIM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able  Buffalo   Tiger,   chairman   of  the 
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Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida, 
has  provided  me  with  some  information 
about  the  Honorable  Robert  Jim,  chair- 
man of  the  Yakima  Indian  Tribe.  Wash- 
ington, member  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  the  National 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association,  who  died 
on  October  30.  1973,  while  attending  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
convention  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  Jim  was  a  deep 
personal  loss  to  Chairman  Buffalo  Tiger, 
as  well  as  to  Indians  all  over  America — 
indeed  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Immediately  after  Chairman  Robert 
Jim's  passing,  the  Honorable  Marvin  L. 
Franklin,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  issued  a 
public  statement  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Jim  on  the  passing  of  her  distin- 
guished husband. 

The  wire  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
together  with  an  additional  public  state- 
ment he  made  are  contained  in  a  release 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dated 
November  1,  1973,  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Franklin.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  public  statement  in 
commendation  of  this  great  American 
who  embodied  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Indian  and  the  white  American  and 
was  esteemed  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks: 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteeior 

FOR  Indian  Affairs  Pats  TKiBtrrE  to  Robebt 

Jim,  Yakima  Tbibal  Chairman 

Marvin  L.  Franklin,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  today 
made  public  his  remarks  to  Mrs.  Robert  Jim 
on  the  passing  of  her  husband  Robert  Jim, 
Chairman  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Tribe. 
Washington,  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  the  National 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association. 

In  a  wire  to  Mrs.  Jim,  Franklin  said  "I 
cannot  begin  to  express  to  you  the  sense 
of  loss  that  all  of  us  in  the  Indian  comm\i- 
nity  feel  at  the  passing  of  Robert  Jim.  He 
gave  up  an  Indian  way  of  life  to  serve  the 
Yakima  Tribe  and  the  Indian  people  as  a 
whole.  He  served  them  at  the  highest  possible 
levels. 

"He  was  given  a  mandate  to  lead  his  people 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Yakima 
Tribe.  He  also  received  a  mandate  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  was 
named  to  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity. 

"Pew  Indian  people  have  achieved  one  or 
the  other  of  these  honors.  Only  a  handful 
have  achieved  both.  He  is  sorely  missed." 

Jim  died  October  30  while  attending  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  con- 
vention in  Tulsa.  Okla. 

He  was  born  June  28,  1929  at  Dry  Creek, 
Wash.,  and  spent  his  early  years  chasing  wUd 
horses  for  a  living.  He  attended  public 
schools  in  Toppenish,  Washington.  He  was 
graduated  from  high  school  June  1948  and 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Sep- 
tember 2,  1948.  He  ser\-ed  in  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  England  and  was  discharged  AprU 
1954  as  a  staff  sergeant. 

In  subsequent  years  he  chased  wild  horses, 
hunted,  and  fished  at  Jackson  Pishing  Site, 
CelUo,  Ore.,  untU  it  was  inundated  in  1957. 

He  became  treasiirer  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  in  1961  and  Com- 
mander of  Chiefs,  White  Swan  Post  191. 
American  Legion,  in  1962.  That  same  year 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians. 

In  1964  he  became  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  ClvU  Liberties  Trust,  a  21  year 


appointment.  That  same  year  he  became  a 
delegate  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  to  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  participate  in 
the  North  American  Treaty  Organization.  In 
1972  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Tribal  Chairman's 
Association. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  to  serve  until  August  31,  1974.  He 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Yakima  Tribal 
Council  since  1967. 

Jim  spent  many  years  working  not  only 
for  his  own  Yakima  people  in  order  to  have 
21,000  acres  of  land  including  a  part  of  Mount 
Adams  returned  to  the  tribe  but  for  other 
Indian  groups  as  well.  He  worked  on  provi- 
sions of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Act 
which  provides  that  about  $962.5  million  and 
40  million  acres  of  land  will  go  to  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska.  He  also  helped 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  48,000  acres 
of  land  that  had  been  a  part  of  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

October  2,  1973.  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  American  Indian  National  Bank. 

Notice 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  Mr.  Robert  Jim,  Chairman  of  the 
Yakima  Tribal  Council,  on  October  30.  Mr. 
Jim,  44  years  old,  who  was  serving  as  the 
Chief  Member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity  Indian  Members,  was 
in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for  a  meeting  of  the 
council. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  8:00  ajn., 
Saturday,  November  3,  at  the  White  Swan 
Long  House,  and  burial  services  at  10:00  a.m. 
at  the  Toppenish  Creek  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Jim  was  also  serving  as  the  Portland 
.A.rea  Representative  on  the  NTCA  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Indian  Civil  Liberties  Trust, 
and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  newly 
established  American  Indian  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Jim  has  served  continuously  on  the 
Yakima  Tribal  Council  since  1957,  and  in 
December  1969  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  untiring  dedication 
to  causes  for  the  betterment  of  his  people 
on  the  Yakima  Reservation  and  of  the  In- 
dian people  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ernestine,  and  family. 


on  account  of  ofiBcial  business  as  member 
of  ad  hoc  NATO  Committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Whitehurst  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  week  of  March  4,  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Ketchum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  for  Monday,  March  4,  on  ac- 
count of  OfiBcial  business. 

Mrs.  SuLLrvAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Treen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  week  of  March  4.  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SxRATTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Randall),  for  the  week  of  March  4,  on 
account  of  ofllcial  business  as  member  of 
ad  hoc  NATO  Committee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Randall)  ,  for  the  week  of  March 
4,  on  account  of  ofiScial  business  as  mem- 
ber of  ad  hoc  NATO  Committee. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  the  week  of  March  4, 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  ior  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CouGHLiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKinney,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Harringion.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Ms.  Abztjg. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Forsvthe. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Landgrebb. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  Instances. 
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Mr.  PnjDtKY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PoRD  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZHAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Mkzvinsky  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Stexd. 

Mr.  UoALL. 

Mr.  Htjngatk. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Sbqth  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Diggs. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BUls  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowliLg 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2343.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit-claim  deed, 
all  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  certain  lands  In  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  cloud 
on  the  title  to  such  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  emd  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2957.  An  act  relating  to  the  activities  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2689.  An  act  to  assure,  through  energy 
conservation,  end-use  rationing  ol  fuels,  and 
other  means,  that  the  essential  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  met.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  4. 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
ecological  and  physiological  efTecta  of  the 
military  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam,  pur- 


suant to  section  506(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
Poland  during  January  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
ferring OPIC  programs  to  the  private  sector, 
pursuant  to  section  240A(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  semi- 
annual report  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  period  July-December,  1973,  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-223);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  approved  prospectuses  for  the  Court- 
house and  Federal  Office  Building  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  Richard  H.  Poff  Federal  Building 
In  Roanoke.  Va.,  and  the  Coiirthouse  and 
Federal  Office  Building  In  Charlotte  Amalle, 
Virgin  Islands,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
18th  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  section  209 
(e)  (1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-224);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  increase 
the  period  during  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  basts  of  presumptive  disability  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the 
basis  of  disability,  for  December  1973,  under 
a  State  plan  approved  -mder  title  XTV  or  XVI 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  transmitting  notice  of  action  taken 
by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  relative  to 
pension  reform  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions of  Africa;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-816).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  0199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  86, 
United  States  Code,  "Patents",  and  for  other 
purposes;   with  amendment   (Rept.  No.  93- 


856) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Neur  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
778.  Resolution  to  provide  further  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  187  (H. 
Rept.  No.  93-844) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
789  Resolution  to  provide  fvmds  for  the  fiir- 
ther  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Reeolutlon  134.  (Rept. 
No.  93-845) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
790.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  further 
expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Reeolutlon  185  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
846).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
793.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  stud, 
les  authorized  by  House  Resolution  268. 
(Rept.  No.  93-847).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
797.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
(Rept.  No.  93-848).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  .Administration.  House  Resolution 
800.  Resolution  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  studies,  investigations, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 18.  (Rept.  No.  93-849) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
810.  Resolution  to  provide  fimds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  72.  (Rept.  No. 
93-850).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
814.  Resolution  providing  for  funds  for  the 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  180.  (Rept.  No.  93-851). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
846.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI(8)  and  House  Resolution 
224  (Rept.  No.  93-852) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
855.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  further 
expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  175  (Rept. 
No.  93-853) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
937.  Resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (Rept.  No.  93- 
854).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deliyered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EnXBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Mario  Bell  (Rept.  No.  93-817).  Referred  to 
the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERQ:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 
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Antolne  Chalaby  (Rept.  No.  93-818) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERQ:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Edward  Scofleld  (Ernesto  Esplno)  (Rept.  No. 
93-819).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wilhelm 
J.  B.  Maly  (Rept.  No.  93-820) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERQ:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jozefa  Sokolowska  Domanskl  (Rept.  No.  93- 
821) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Sulemaan  (Rept.  No.  93-822).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERQ;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zosima  Telebanco  Van  Zanten.  (Rept.  No. 
93-823 1 .  Referred  to  the  CXimmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Georgina  Henrietta  Harris.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
824).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Ntnl  Aune  Hoyt)  (Rept.  No.  93- 
825).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  1615.  An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  August  F.  Walz.  (Rept.  No.  93-8261. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Martin.  (Rept.  No.  93-827).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1961.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Mildred  Christine  Ford,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-828) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  R.VTLSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  2537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lidla  Myslinska  Bokosky  (Rept.  No.  93-829). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  R.^ILSB.^CK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Nepty  Masauo  Jones;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-830).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4590.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
CJatambay  Guiterrez,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-831).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUagros 
CJatambay  Guiterrez;  with  amendment 
(Eept.  No.  93-832).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5266.  A  blU  for  the 
relief  of  Ursula  E.  Moore;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-833) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6202.  A  bUl  for 
the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Johnson.  (Rept.  No. 
93-834).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Miss  JORDAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7128.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rita  Petermann  Brown  (Rept.  No.  93-835). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Botise. 

Mr.  BUTLER:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7207.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  EmmeU  A. 
snd  Agnes  J.  Rathbtm;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-836) .  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
te«  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  7685.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 


Ottavlano-Greco;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-837).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. B.R.  9393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Notarthomas  (Rept.  No.  93-838).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BUTLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-839) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Berkley  (Rept.  No.  93-840).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7397.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Viola  Burroughs;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-841).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8322.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
llam  L.  Cameron,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  93-842).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
A.  Wentz  (Rept.  No.  93-843).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Uhel  D.  Polly  (Rept.  No.  93-855).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  Abzxtg   (for  herself,  Mr.  Bing- 
H.\M.    Mr.    Boi.and.    Mr.    Brown    of 

California,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eilbebg, 
Mr.     Fascell.     Mr.     Helstoski,     Ms. 

HOLTZMAN,    Mr.    HXJNGATE,    Mr.    KOCH, 

Mr.     Melcher,  Mr.  Nnt.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  S.'.RBANES.  Mr.  Van  Deeblin,  Mr. 
Whitehlt.st,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.R.   13126.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency   Federal    assistance    grants    to    aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  Individuals  whose  supple- 
mental    security     Income     checks     (or    the 
proceeds  thereof)   are  lost,  stolen,  or  unde- 
livered:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  13127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Deacon  Jacob  Estay  National 
Monument;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  13128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  5- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
Hii.  13129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  eligibility  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment deferred  annuities,  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living    Increases   In   such   annuities,    and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  13130.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertising, 
Information,  and  materials  concerning  lot- 
teries authorized  by  law  and  conducted  by  a 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONLAN: 
HJt.  13131.  A  bill  to  require  the  mandatory 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  Indi- 


viduals convicted  of  certain  crimes;   to  the 
Ckjmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM : 

HJR.  13132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  permit  paj'ments  made  to 
farmers  In  the  case  oi  1974  and  1975  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  to  reflect 
changes  during  the  calendar  years  1973  and 
1974,  respectively.  In  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  items.  Interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

H.R.  13133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  dayUght  sav- 
ing time  for  the  period  beginning  May  31 
through  Labor  Day  annually,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  13134.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  life 
Insurance  to  Insure  a  policyholder  against 
death  who  has  a  policy  loan  against  his  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13135.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
direct  admission  to  community  nursing 
homes  at  the  expanse  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13136.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  certain  household  and 
dependent  care  expenses  If  the  spouse  of  such 
taxpayer  Is  a  full-time  student;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  require  the  execution 
of  an  oath  or  affirmation  or  declaration  of  al- 
legiance before  a  passport  is  granted  or  Is- 
sued;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 

H.R.  13138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  public  representa- 
tion on  any  multi-State  power  organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Vanik)  : 

H.R.  13139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

H.R.  13140.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  low-interest  operating 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  affected  by 
a  shortage   in   energy  producmg   materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Ms.    JORDAN    (for    herself,    Mre. 
Boggs,    Mr.    Edwards    of .  California. 
Ms.   HoLTZMAN,   Mr.   MaAKLEY,   and 
Mr.  Riegle)  : 

H.R.  13141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  by  8 
percent  the  amount  of  Individual  Income  tax 
withheld  at  the  source;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

H.R.  13142.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
Xvm  of  the  Social  Sectmty  Act  to  remove 
the  earnings  limitation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

HJl.  13143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  low-Interest  operating 
loans  to  smaU  busmesses  seriously  affected  by 
a  shortage  In  energy  producing  materials;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 

HJl.  13144.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  chapter 
29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regtilate 
the  financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  hlm- 
eelf,  Mr.  Esch,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina) : 
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HJa.  13145.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
ao  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertilizer 
exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
HJt.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  direct  loans  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  to  small  business 
concerns  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13147.  A  bUi  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost, 
or  stolen  airline  tickets;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJi.  13148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  utilize  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions as  under  present  law  or  to  claim  a 
credit  againat  tax  of  $200  for  each  such 
exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
KM.  13149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  national 
cancer  program  auid  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  program  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  and  fcr  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Chishoi.m.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Stokzs, 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
HJi.  13160.  A  bill  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  conversion  of  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJi.  13151.  A  blU  to  amend  section  428(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  section  2(a)  (7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969,  to 
better  assure  that  students  wUl  have  reason- 
able access  to  loans  to  meet  their  post-sec- 
ondary education  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  13152.  A  bill  to  require  the  execution 

of  an  oath  or  affirmation  or  declaration  of 

allegiance   before   a   passport   is   granted   or 

Issiied;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOAKLKT)  : 

HJl.  13153.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  program  at  emergency  energy 
conservation  services  for  the  poor,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits for  widows  and  children  of  certain  per- 
sons whose  In-service  death  occurred  not  In 
the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  13155.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period  for 
administrative    review    of    certain    customs 
protests;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  BADn.Lo,  Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Deixums,    Mr.   Has- 
EiNCTON,  Mp.  MrrcAUE,  Mr.  Mxtkpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Van 
Dezhlin)  : 
HJi.  13156.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  professional  athletes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hauet,  Mr.  Hosmxb,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  SEBixnjs,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Ste- 


phens, Mr.  KETCHUM,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Cronin.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,    Mr.   Udall,    Mr.    Melcheb,   Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota,  Mr.   Boi-AND,   Mr.   Conte,   Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Gitde,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  13157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab!i> 
llshment  of  the  Clara  Barton  National  His- 
toric Site,  Md.;  John  Day  FossU  Beds  National 
Monument.  Dreg.;    Knife  River  Indian  Vil- 
lages National  Hi;'oric  Site.  N.  Dak.;  Spring- 
field Armory  National  Historic  Site,  Mass.; 
Tuskegee    Institute    National    Historic    Site, 
Ala.:    and  Martin   Van  Buren  National   His- 
toric Site,  N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  13158.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  ptu-poses;   to  the 
Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  13159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  access  to 
all  duly  licensed   psychologists,  and  optom- 
etrists without  prior  referral  In  the  Federal 
employee    health    benefits   program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
H.R.  13160   A  bill  to  divorce  the  businesses 
of  production,  refining,  and  transporting  of 
petroleum  products  from  that  of  marketing 
petroleum   products;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJR.  13161.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  as  the  "Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital",  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
HM.  13162.  A  bill  to  make  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  enable  him  to  plan,  design, 
and  construct  an  offlcial  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Wbight,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr. 
St    Germain,   Mr.   Brown   of   Ohio, 
Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Malxart,  Mr.  Moos- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama  i  : 
H.R.  13163.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Constmaer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McCLOBY: 
H.R.  13164.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  exchange 
of  criminal  Justice  Information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'. 

By  Mr.  MEZVTNSKY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABztJG,  Mr.  BrLL,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    Beown    of   California, 
Ms.    Chisholm,   Ms.    Collins   of   Il- 
linois, Mr.  CoKYERS,  Mr.  Ceonin,  Mr. 
CrLVER,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Findijey,  Mr.  Fkaser, 
Mr.    Frenzei,,    Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr. 
Johnson   of  California,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Melcher,  and 
Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  13165.  A  bUl  tc  provide  for  tax  coun- 
seling to  the  elderly  in  the  preparation  of 
their   Federal    Income    tax    returns;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Peitchard,   Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sandman, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  13166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  cotin- 
sellng  to  the  elderly  in  the  preparation  of 
their  Federal  Income  tax  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ulinols: 

H.R.  13187.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  office 
building  to  be  located  In  Carbondale,  111.,  the 
"Kenneth  Gray  Federal  Building";    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  13168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  purchase  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for  oth- 
er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  13169.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  and  pay- 
ments under  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  a  pension  under 
that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Ml-.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  13170.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-205,  relative  to  the  terms  under  which 
recjmmendations  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  E.Kecutive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries m:>.y  become  effective,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 

H.R.  13171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  13172.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  13173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  13174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  to  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  service  the  benefits  and 
immunities  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

HJl.    13175.   A   blU  to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  strengthen  the  research 
programs    of    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Pbkyer,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Hudndt)  : 

H.R.  13176.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  system  of  waste  management 
and  resource  recovery,  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 

B.R.  13177.  A  bill,  Individual  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  13178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
royalties  payment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  shale  oil  produced  on  Federal  lands, 
to  establish  an  Oil  Shale  Area  Impact  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

Hit.  13179.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determlnee 
that  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertil- 
izer exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   TIERNAN: 

H.R.  13180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  wheat  ex- 
port marketing  stamps  to  regulate  the  price 
of   wheat  in  order  to  stabilize  food  prices 
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and  to  establish  the  National  Wheat  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for    himself,    Mr.    Ntx,    Mr. 
Waldie.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Bi.vGGi.  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  13181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Ser\'lce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Br  Mr.  CHARLES  H,  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Mitcheix  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  MtJKPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Yatron,   Mr.  Ford,   Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Brasco,    Mr.   RiEGLE,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  13182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  C.\kney  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncalto  of  Wvo- 
mlng,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr.    WiNN.    Mr.    Mitchell    of    New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  13183.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  a^ithorize  ad- 
ditional   payments    to    eligible    veterans    to 
partially  defrny   the   cost  of  tuition;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  Ms.  Aezug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr  Cohen,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,   Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.   Danielson, 
Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Esch,   Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Murtha  ) : 
H.R.  13184.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional payments  to  eligible  veterans  to  par- 
tially defray  the  c?st  of  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Koch,  JTr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
MARAzm,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
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Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Regula)  : 
H.R.  13185.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional paj-ments  to  eligible  veterans  to  par- 
tially defray  the  cost  of  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    YATRON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mez\'insky,     Mr.     Danielson,     Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  13186.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burden  of  reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on  in- 
dependent business  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  13187.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
homestead  program,  in  cooperation  with  lo- 
cal housing  agencies,  under  which  single- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  mav  be 
conveved  at  nominal  cost  to  individuals'  and 
lamilies  who  will  occupy  and  rehabilitate 
tnom:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  922.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica", to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.    Eraser,    and    Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.J,  Res.  923.  Joint  resolution  to  bring  At- 
lantic  Community   policy  toward   the   Gov- 
ernment   cf    Greece    before    the    Council    of 
NATO;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    HANLEY    (for    himself,    Ms, 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr,  Clay,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Pattnt- 
roy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Johnson 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Lehman,   Mr. 
M.ivTSUN.^GA,       Mr.       Melcher,       Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Mcephy  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Nichols,  Mr.   Nix,  Mr.  Peppeb! 
Mr.    Rinaldo,    and   Mr.   Robison    of 
New  York)  : 
H.J.  Res.  924.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  20  of  each 
year  as  "Postal  Employees  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Germ.mn,    Mr.   Sandman,   Mr.    Sisk, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Whitehttrst,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
WwN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Ford)  : 
H.J.  Res.  925.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  20  of  each 
year  as  "Postal  Employees  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina : 
H.  Res.  941.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
disapproval  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  pay  of  offices  and  positions  within 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Salarv  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  643:  Public  Law  90-206)  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  In 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.  Res.  942.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  appendix 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.     Hanley,     Mr.     Htnshaw,     Mr. 
YotJNG   of  Florida,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Veysey,  Mr.  Gubseb,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
DU  Pont,   Mr.   Jones   of   Tennessee, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Byron)  : 
H.  Res.  943.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  Importing,  inventorying,  and  disposi- 
tion of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined 
petroleum  products;    to  the  Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.    Res.    944.    Resolution    relating   to   the 
serious  nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and 
price  situation  of  fertilizer;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Schneebeli)  : 
H.  Res.  945.  ResoKitlon  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randall,!  : 
H.  Res.  946.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Clrtl  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presenteci  and  referred  as  follows: 

360.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  education  benefits  for  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A?xT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  cf  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Introduced  a 
b;ll  (H.R.  13188)  for  relief  of  Samir  Ghosh, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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NORWALK'S  CVA— A 
STORY 


SUCCESS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


OF  connecticitt 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
lege crunch  of  the  late  1950's  and  early 


1960s  was  more  than  just  a  population 
explosion  and  space  problem  for  at  the 
time,  we  seemed  cr  ught  up  in  a  new  syn- 
drome known  as  "You've  got  to  go  to 
college." 

The  pressures  this  concept  brought  to 
bear  on  a  number  of  our  young  people 
was  much  more  than  some  could  handle 
and  falling  short  of  the  dreams  of  others, 
some  simply  opted  for  the  drop  out,  aca- 
demically and  socially. 


In  recent  years,  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude has  begun  to  prevail  and  some  of 
our  more  progressive  communities  have 
made  the  point  that  there  are  those 
youngsters  who  are  either  not  equipped 
or  not  inclined  to  continue  on  with  an 
academic  career.  Their  response  has  not 
been  to  shuttle  them  to  one  side  but  to 
utilize  and  nurture  God-given  talents 
which  heretofore  U^ve  remained  un- 
tapped. 
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One  alternative  has  been  the  creation 
of  and/or  expansion  of  vocationsd  arts 
institutions  so  that  these  youngsters  can 
put  their  skills  to  good  use. 

The  concept,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sound  but 
what  of  the  results?  I  know  of  no  na- 
tional survey  to  answer  this  question  but 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  on 
some  of  the  results  gained  at  the  Center 
for  Vocational  Arts  In  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Established  in  1965  to  accommodate 
students  who  were  not  inclined  toward 
regtilar  academic  pursuits,  the  school  is 
now  in  Its  eighth  year  under  the  verj' 
competent  guidance  of  its  director,  John 
H.  Henshall. 

Recently,  Mr.  I^enshall  surveyed  48  of 
the  52  members  of  the  recent  graduating 
class  and  the  results,  to  say  the  least  were 
astounding. 

Of  the  48,  10  are  now  enrolled  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning;  24  are  work- 
ing at  full-time  Jobs  for  which  they  were 
prepared  at  CVA;  three  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  two  are  in  the  Job  Corps. 

In  all,  I  feel  that  the  students,  the  staff 
and  Mr.  Henshall  all  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  contributions  they  are 
making  to  their  community,  State  and 
Nation  and  I  know  my  colleagues  Join 
with  me  in  wishing  them  all  continued 
success. 

In  a  recent  article.  Francis  X.  Pay,  the 
education  editor  of  The  Hour,  the  news- 
paper serving  metropolitan  Norwalk,  de- 
tailed the  results  of  the  Henshall  report. 
I  commend  Mr.  Fay's  account  to  my  col- 
leagues and  request  it  be  reprinted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
ORADi7ArBs  Prove  Value  of  Program  at  CVA 
(By  Francis  X.  Pay  Jr.) 
The  success  of  the  Class  of  1973  since 
graduation  from  the  Center  for  Vocational 
Arts  m  Norwalk  should  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  school  was  established  in  1965  as  a 
haven  f^r  students  unwilling  or  unable  to 
cope  with  the  environments  at  the  two  high 
schools  In  the  city.  But  for  some  years  It  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a  repository  for  the 
Inept  and  confused.  Yet.  whenever  a  move 
developed  to  eliminate  the  facility — as  It  did 
two  years  ago  In  a  budget  crunch — there 
evolved  from  the  faculty,  administration  and 
student  body  of  the  school  a  response  large 
and  sensitive  enough  to  abort  the  idea. 

Now  comes  word  from  Director  John  H. 
Henshall  of  the  first  meaningful  survey  of  a 
graduating  class — taken  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Mr.  Henshall.  He  contacted  48  of  the  52 
members  of  the  graduating  class  and  discov- 
ered: 

Ten,  have  enrolled  as  full  time  students  at 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Twenty-four  are  working  fulltime  at  jobs 
foe  which  they  are  prepared  at  CVA. 

Seven  are  working  in  fields  unrelated  to 
their  training. 

Three  have  Joined  the  armed  forces. 
Two  are  In  the  job  corps  and  two  married. 
Six  of  the  10  who  opted  for  higher  educa- 
tion are  at  Norwalk  Community  College,  one 
Is  at  Sacred  Heart  University,  one  at  Norwalk 
State  Technical  College,  one  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute and  one  at  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity. The  24  working  fulltime  at  positions  for 
which  they  were  trained  are  in  automotive, 
food  services,  landscaping  and  horticultural, 
office  services  and  maintenance  and  repair 
services.  Next  year  the  school  will  be  gnvdu- 
atlng  students  with  knowledge  of  machine 
shop  and  welding  occupations. 
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SERVES    SPBCIAL    PURPOSE 

Mr.  Henshall  revealed  his  survey  this  week 
by  way  of  explaining  the  importance  for  CVA 
to  a  committee  of  the  Norwalk  Chamber  of 
Commerce  studying  the  need  for  a  vocational 
school  In  Norwalk.  While  favoring  the  Idea 
of  a  fully  equipped  vocational  school  in  this 
city,  the  educator  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
CVA  facility  serves  a  special  purpose  which 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

That  purpose  weis  defined  last  November  in 
a  study  of  the  facility  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Community  Action  Program  as  "pro- 
viding youths  with  an  individualized  training 
program  through  which  they  might  obtain 
a  knowledge  and  uaderstaudlng  of  job  op- 
portunities, working  conditions,  financial  re- 
turns and  security  offered  by  the  vocational 
area  of  their  selection." 

The  report  went  on  to  Illuminate  the  op- 
eration of  the  school  as  a  co-ordinated  effort 
by  the  local  board  of  education  and  the 
state  board  to  provide  "semi-skilled"  occu- 
pational training  not  provided  by  the  J.  M. 
Wright  Technical  School  In  Stamford. 

EXPECT  INCREASE 

CVA  has  an  enrollment  of  160  students 
this  year,  but  should  Jump  to  200  next  year 
with  the  two  new  course  opportunities.  Thir- 
teen of  the  students  are  from  out  of  the  city 
and  are  Instructed  on  a  tuition  basis  at  the 
rate  of  $1,500  per  pupil  paid  for  by  the  edu- 
cation boards  of  their  home  towns.  The  cur- 
rent CVA  budget  is  $159,000  of  which  ap- 
proximately $50,000  is  reimbursed  by  the 
state.  This  budget  covers  11  fulltime  teach- 
ers and  Instructors  and  one  part  time 
teacher. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested 
in  a  new  vocational  school  in  Norwalk  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  75  industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing companies  It  represents  plus  those 
which  may  be  attraoted  In  the  future.  Such 
a  vocational  friclUty  would  pinvide  "highly 
skilled"  training  in  a  variety  of  areas  includ- 
ing Industrial  and  construction  trades.  This 
year  105  students  from  Norwalk  are  being 
bused  dally  to  Wright  Tech  In  Stamford.  This 
is  quite  a  Jump  from  the  total  who  chose 
the  school  in  the  past. 

The  chamber  report  notes  that  the  num- 
ber represents  only  one-half  of  a  percent 
of  the  total  high  school  students  In  the 
Norwalk  public  school  s>'stem.  It  points  out 
that  the  normally  anticipated  figure  enroll- 
ing in  SiUch  programs  around  the  state  is 
closer  to  five  percent. 

The  chamber  report  recommends  a  voca- 
tion-technical secondary  school  In  Norwalk 
while  encouraging  the  coiitlnuance  of  CVA 
and  the  mission  it  undertakes.  It  also  sug- 
gests local  manufacturing  firms  and  trade 
unions  Intensify  apprentice  activities  to  pro- 
duce the  skills  nepded. 

There  are  16  suc^  schools  In  the  state, 
the  chamber  report  Indicates. 

Yet  Norwalk.  which  ranks  as  the  eighth 
most  populous  city  in  the  state,  has  none. 
Wright  Tech  enrolls  256  students,  but  has 
to  turn  down  many  Bopllcants.  Norwalk  stu- 
dents comprise  27  percent  of  the  Wright 
Tech  enrollment,  Stamford  students  63  per- 
cent. The  report  expresses  the  belief  that 
this  percentage  breakdown  Is  "out  of  pro- 
portion In  comparison  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  two  cities." 

The  chamber  has  asked  State  Rep.  Louis 
J.  Padula  to  move  for  such  a  facility  in  Nor- 
walk throueh  the  stste  legislature. 

During  the  past  five  years.  Norwalk  lost 
some  Industry  and  saw  the  expansion  of 
other  local  industry  outside  the  city.  In  that 
period  unemployment  went  from  three  to 
nine  percent.  Although  there  was  a  shortage 
of  clean  Industrial  space  at  that  time,  there 
is  now  an  excess  of  it.  There  has  been  an 
Increase  of  Industry  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  unemployment  Is  still  five  percent. 
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GAS  LINE  READING 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  petro- 
leum shortage  has  raised  cries  for  na- 
tionalization or  at  least  for  strong  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  manage  various 
aspects  of  the  oU  industry. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  raised  equally 
strong  cries  for  getting  the  Government 
out  of  controlling  supplies  and  prices, 
leaving  matters  to  the  free  market 
system. 

Without  necessarily  accepting  argu- 
ments of  those  who  would  free  oil  en- 
tirely from  Government  interference  at 
this  time,  one  must  acknowledge  that  the 
free  market  advocates  offer  some  pretty 
potent  arguments.  An  example  is  the 
lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  27. 1  want  to  offer  It  here  as 
an  Item  of  Interest.  But  first  let  me  pass 
on  an  Idea  that  was  presented  to  me 
recently.  It  goes  something  like  this: 

Tell  the  oil  industry,  "It's  your  baby. 
Get  oil  and  make  It  available.  Let  the 
market  determine  who  gets  what  and 
the  price  charged." 

Meanwhile,  work  through  the  present 
general  tax  reform  efforts  imderaay  in 
Congress  to  correct  any  unfair  advan- 
tages which  oil  may  have  over  other  busi- 
ness or  which  may  unduly  accrue  to  one 
segment  of  the  oil  industry. 

Finally,  realize  that  all  talk  of  free 
enterprise,  market  pricing,  et  cetera, 
is  meaningless  unless  you  have.  In  fact, 
competition  in  oil  and  in  energj'  gen- 
erally. So,  recognize  that  there  is  a  grave 
question  about  competition  and  the  cur- 
rent situation  demands  concentrated  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  anti-competitive  fac- 
tors from  the  industry.  You  go  about  this 
by  establishing  a  Leon  Jaworski-type  op- 
eration. Do  not  call  it  a  special  prosecu- 
tor, perhaps,  but  regard  it  as  sort  of  an 
Office  of  Oil  Competition.  Pull  in  good 
antitrust  people  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, plus  additional  experts.  They  wlU 
attempt  to  Insure  that  the  oil  Industry 
is  or  becomes  truly  competitive.  Nat- 
urally, such  problems  as  concerted  action 
by  oil  producing  States  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  our  com- 
petition enforcers. 

Well,  that  is  the  idea  for  what  it  is    ' 
worth. 

And  here  Is  the  interesting  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  I  mentioned: 

Gasoline:    59.9  Cents,  No  Lines 

Harassed  motorists  In  the  Northeast  are 
tiring  of  waiting  to  buy  gasoline,  and  are 
making  life  difficult  for  assorted  governors, 
Congressmen  and  energy  czars.  The  politi- 
cians are  intervening  In  the  marketplace- 
ordering  3%  more  gasoline  to  that  state,  5* 
to  another,  upplng  the  price  of  gas  2  centt 
a  gallon  to  supersede  the  former  Increase  d 
1  cent  a  gallon — all  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  consumer  from  $1  a  gallon  gasoline- 

Actually,  If  the  politicians  got  themselvet 
out  of  the  picture  entirely,  the  market  for 
gasoline  would  clear  at  59.9  cents.  That  Is,  of 
course,  our  estimate.   Energy   czar   WUllaffl 
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Simon  tells  us  his  guess  Is  75  cents,  the  same 
figure  cited  by  Harvard's  Hendrlk  Houthak- 
ker,  who  has  done  as  much  work  as  anyone 
else  on  petroleum  elasticities.  George  Perry 
of  Brookings  guesses  80  cents.  Professor 
Houthakker  cheerfully  acknowledges  that 
these  figures  are  "very  conservative,"  and  in 
fact,  "probably  too  high." 

Consider:  There  are  no  gasoline  lines  In 
Canada's  eastern  provinces,  where  near-total 
dependence  on  Imported  crude  oil  has  In  ef- 
fect maintained  a  free  market.  The  market 
has  cleared  at  a  price  of  70  cents  per  Imperial 
gallon,  which  is  a  fifth  larger  than  a  UJ3. 
gallon.  In  U.S.  gallons,  that  is  a  price  of  69 
cents. 

There  also  are  no  gasoline  lines  In  West 
Germany.  The  price  there  Is  $1.21  a  gallon. 
Including  an  excise  tax  of  74  cents.  Since 
U.S.  taxes  average  12  cents  a  gallon.  U.S. 
motorists  will  be  even  with  German  motorists 
In  competing  for  the  world's  oil  supply  when 
the  U.S.  retail  price  gets  within  62  cents  of 
the  German  one.  That  Is,  when  the  U.S.  price 
reaches  59  cents. 

Alternatively,  base  the  calculation  on 
crude  oil  prices.  The  oil  Indtistry  works  with 
an  admittedly  rough  rule  of  thumb:  With 
taxes  and  so  on  constant,  a  $l-a-barrel  In- 
crease In  crude  prices  will  mean  a  3.5  cents- 
8-gallon  Increase  In  gasoline  prices.  Starting 
with  the  more-or-less  current  UjS.  prices  of 
$7.50  for  crude  and  45.9  cents  for  gasoline, 
this  means  that  76  cents  gasoline  would  Im- 
ply crude  at  $19.14,  and  $1  gasoline  would 
mean  crude  at  $29.14.  The  cartel's  recent 
price  has  been  $10.60.  which  means  gasoline 
at  53.4  cents.  Kuwait  recently  specified  stlU 
higher  bids,  though  there  were  no  takers. 
But  if  you  make  the  crude  price  $13.10,  you 
get  gasoline  at  59.9  cents. 

A  great  many  normally  Intelligent  people 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  gasoline 
market  would  clear  at  60  cents,  or  even  75 
cents,  because  they  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  gasoline  is  the  only  commodity 
In  history  with  zero  elasticity  of  demand. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  data  base 
for  this  conclusion  consists  of  $30,000-a-year 
government  aides  Interviewing  each  other 
on  whether  they  care  what  the  price  is.  They 
care  more  than  they  admit — just  watch  the 
two-car  families  use  the  compact  more  than 
the  station  wagon — but  In  any  event  a  very 
small  percentage  of  gasoline  Is  purchased 
by  $30,000-a-year  government   aides. 

Historical  studies  of  gasoline  elasticity 
do  exist.  Two  months  ago  we  guessed  that 
the  clearing  price  would  be  57  cents,  based 
on  Professor  Houthakker's  earlier  studies. 
These  studies  were  based  on  small  changes 
In  both  price  and  demand,  and  If  anything 
our  experience  with  sharper  price  changes 
over  the  last  year  or  so  suggest  that  the 
drop  in  demand  as  price  Increases  Is  larger 
rather  than  smaller  than  the  Initial  studies 
predicted. 

Now  of  course,  estimates  are  only  esti- 
mates. No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  price 
will  .settle  out  at  any  particular  level.  For 
one  thing,  supply  has  been  made  uncertain 
by  the  crude  oil  allocation  programs,  which 
has  disincentives  to  Import  oil.  If  the 
market  were  allowed  to  operate  the  addition 
of  U.S.  buying  power  to  the  world  scene 
would  no  doubt  force  prices  up  a  few  cents 
in  Canada  and  West  Germany.  But  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  the  U.S.  price  could 
rise  much  above  the  equivalent  price  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Rather,  strong  evidence 
suggests  a  price  not  In  the  neighborhood  of 
75  cents,  but  of  60  cents. 

This  price  Is  already  being  charged  by  some 
stations  relying  heavily  on  imported  oil. 
That  they  continue  to  make  sales  Is  no  meas- 
ure of  the  elasticity,  because  domestic  gaso- 
line from  other  stations  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred and  sold  at  60  cents.  But  the  fact  that 
the  price  has  already  reached  this  level  Is 
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suggestive  In  one  sense:  The  gasoline  prob- 
lem wUl  Inevitably  be  solved  by  getting  the 
price  of  gasoline  up  to  the  clearing  price. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Simon's  whole  operation  is  an 
effort  to  get  the  price  up  to  clear  the  market 
as  fast  as  Congress  wUl  allow. 

In  other  words,  all  that  agony  for  motor- 
ists, and  all  those  letters  to  Congressmen 
and  governors,  are  not  the  price  of  avoiding 
$1  gasoline  now  and  forever.  They  are  the 
price  of  postponing  60  cent  gasoUne  from 
now  until  summer  or  faU.  It's  not  much  of  a 
bargain.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  no  Unes 
for  gasoline;  only  the  United  States  Is 
punishing  Itself  by  straining  to  hold  back 
the  Inevitable. 
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LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS  STUDY 
DOCUMENTS  "INADVERTENCE"  OF 
CONGRESS  IN  PROVIDING  AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION  REAL 
ESTATE  TAX  LOOPHOLES 


COMPREHENSIVE  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  RESOURCE  RECOVERY 
ACT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  1 
and  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health  and  En- 
vironment introduced  H.R.  13176,  the 
"Comprehensive  Waste  Management  and 
Resource  Recovery  Act,"  which  would  re- 
vise and  extend  the  Sohd  Waste  Disposal 
Act  which  expires  on  June  30,  1974. 

This  proposed  bill  would  extend  the 
authorizations  for  the  solid  waste  man- 
agement program  for  2  years.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  establish  a  set  of  na- 
tional objectives,  which  State  and  local 
solid  waste  management  and  resource  re- 
covery programs  would  be  expected  to 
achieve  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
These  objectives  include  such  goals  as 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare, 
and  reduction  of  potential  or  actual  ma- 
terials and  energy  shortages. 

The  proposed  bill  en\risions  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  compre- 
hensive waste  management  and  resource 
recovery  plans.  Initiative  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  these  plans 
would  rest  primarily  with  local  and  State 
governments.  Review  of  these  plans  by 
the  En\  ironmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
provided  for,  but  EPA's  review  must  take 
into  account  all  of  the  national  objec- 
tives, including  minimizing  the  costs  of 
waste  management  systems  and  respon- 
siveness to  differing  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions. The  bill  would  also  authorize 
Federal  regulation  of  hazardous  waste 
management  and  disposal. 

I  would  encourage  comments  from  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  the  general  public. 
I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  Waste  Man- 
agement and  Resource  Recoverj'  Act 
should  not  be  %iewed  as  a  fait  accompli. 
All  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
are  hopeful  that  by  proposing  specific 
legisation  we  will  encourage  a  lively  de- 
bate on  the  issues  involved.  We  hope  to 
hold  hearings  on  H.R.  13176  in  the  ver\' 
near  future  so  that  the  subcommittee  will 
have  sufiQcient  time  to  consider  proposed 
amendments  well  before  the  statutory 
deadline. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
real  estate  accelerated  depreciation  tax 
preferences  cost  the  Treasury  roughlv 
$600  million  per  year.  Yet  a  Library  of 
Congress  studi',  conducted  at  my  request, 
shows  that  this  major  real  estate  tax 
loophole — accelerated  depreciation — was 
inadvertently  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
It  was  adopted  without  forethought  or 
study,  carelessly,  and  sloppily. 

Yet  the  accelerated  depreciation  loop- 
hole, used  by  wealthy  investors  and  syn- 
dicates, distort.?  our  Nation's  housing  pol- 
icies, encourages  shoddj'  construction, 
artificially  high  prices,  and  rapid  turn- 
over of  real  estate  management.  The 
problems  caused  by  this  tax  "•incentive" 
are  well  described  in  a  speech  by  former 
SEC  Commissioner  WilUam  Casey  on 
September  28,  1972.  From  data  in  that 
speech  and  from  additional  information 
provided  to  me  by  the  SEC  in  a  letter  of 
Januarj-  17,  1974.  it  appears  that  the  use 
of  "Tax  Shelter  Real  Estate  Offerings" 
has  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  Using 
the  SEC  data,  compiled  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers,  the  following  figures  are 
available : 

Year,  number  of  issues,  and  amount 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 

1971-^05    $4,200 

1972—306    3.327 

1973—223    2.169 

Fortunately,  the  trend  in  these  tax 
shelter  offerings  has  been  downward.  But 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  interest 
rates — interest  rates  so  tight  that  even 
tax  shelter  speculators  are  unwilling  to 
start  new  projects.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  use  of  this  tax  shelter  will  not 
soar  upwards  as  interest  rates  and  other 
market  factors  change. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  for  increased  and 
improved  housing.  But  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tax-inspired  housing  and  rental 
development  is  one  of  the  most  ineffi- 
cient, costly,  and  inequitable  ways  to  ob- 
tain that  housing.  It  is  well  at  this  point 
to  quote  from  Commissioner  Casey's 
speech : 

Commissioner  William  Casey's  Speech 
We  must  also  square  the  real  estate  syndl- 
cator's  desire  for  tax  Fhelter  with  sound  In- 
vestment objectives.  This  shelter  comes  from 
prepaid  interest,  points,  finder's  fees,  com- 
missions, accelerated  depreciation  a:^.d  capital 
gains  upon  resale  The  greater  the  portion  of 
the  Investor's  dollar  that  goes  for  these  Items 
the  greater  the  tax  shelter.  Dollars  l:ivested 
that  will  be  tax  deductible  are  called  "soft 
dollars."  the  remaining  being  "hard  dollars." 
The  syndlcator's  goal  is  to  create  as  many 
"soft  dollars"  as  possible,  and  the  most 
marketable  product  is  the  investmeiit  that 
Includes  the  greatest  percentage  of  "soft 
dollars"  in  the  first  year's  payment,  since  the 
syndlcator's    primary    target    Is    the    person 
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looking  for  b  maximum  tax  shelter  In  the 
current  year.  Tbiu,  the  tax  sheltered  pack- 
age must  convert  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Initial  payment  Into  Items  like  prepaid  In- 
terest. The  problem  Is  such  a  package  Is  visu- 
ally highly  reckless  from  a  sound  Investment 
point  of  view  and  also  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exorbitant  and  undisclosed  profits 
and  fees  to  the  principals  involved.  We  saw 
one  deal  come  to  us  where  67  percent  of  the 
money  to  be  raised  was  going  to  the  princi- 
pals. 

•  •  •  «  • 

This  technique  presents  tax  disadvantages 
to  the  seller  In  that  It  creates  substantial 
ordinary  income.  The  seller  raises  his  price  to 
compensate  for  this,  and  the  syndlcator 
passes  on  this  highly  Inflated  price  to  the  In- 
vestor. The  syndlcator  thvis  has  a  conflict  be- 
tween bargaining  for  an  attractive  deep  "tax 
shelter"  or  for  a  fair  purchase  price.  Since 
the  tax  shelter  is  hard  to  find  and  the  fair- 
ness of  the  price  easy  to  cover  up,  the  syndl- 
cator Is  induced  to  accept  the  inflated  price. 

The  tax  incentive  also  provides  peculiar 
disclosure  problems.  If  the  Issuer  really  Isn't 
a  partnership  for  federal  tax  purposes.  It  will 
be  deemed  an  association  taxable  as  though 
It  were  a  corporation,  and  the  rationale  for 
the  whole  thing  collapses. 

Right  now  we  don't  require  a  ruling  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  we'll  take  the 
opinion  of  qualified  tax  counsel.  However, 
the  prospectus  must  drive  home  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Investor  If  counsel  Is  wrong; 
tax  la'ATvers.  after  all,  have  been  known  to 
err.  If  the  deal  Is  really  only  suitable  to  high 
tax  bracket  investors,  we  also  try  to  get  that 
across. 

It  is  particularly  shocking  that  these 
tax  loopholes  have  been  encouraged  with- 
out any  clear  examination,  any  thought- 
ful decision  by  the  Congress.  As  the 
study  indicates,  "accelerated  deprecia- 
tion" for  buildings  "just  happened."  The 
Library  study  concludes  with  a  quote 
from  former  As.sistant  Secretary  Surrey 
inl968.  who  .said: 

Acceleration  of  depreciation  for  buildings 
In  1954  appears  to  have  been  a  happenstance, 
coming  along  as  an  inadvertent  appendage 
to  the  liberalization  directed  at  machinery 
and  equipment.  No  conscious  decision  was 
made  to  adopt  the  present  system  as  a  use- 
ful device  to  stimulate  building  or  to  provide 
us  with  more  or  better  housing,  let  alone 
lower-income  housing.  The  present  tax  sys- 
tem for  buildings  Just  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this  tax 
loophole  for  housing  and  buildings  was 
reexamined  and  overhauled.  I  believe 
that  we  can  develop  a  more  eflQcient  na- 
tional housing  poUcy.  I  believe  that  we 
can  build  homes  for  middle-  and  lower- 
income  persons  without  making  mil- 
lionaires out  of  a  few  tax  speculators. 
Reform  of  housing  tax  laws  must  be  high 
on  the  agenda  of  this  year's  tax  reform 
hearings. 

I  will  msert  the  entire  study  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  the  Record. 


THE  CIVTL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION' 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  Republic  Robert  W. 
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Dietsch  wrote  an  informative  article  on 
the  present  struggle  and  goals  of  the 
U.S.  Commls.sion  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
article  follows: 

The  Crvn.  Rights  Commission — Making  Do 
(By  Robert  "W.  Dietsch) 
The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  created  by  Congress  in  1957  as  a 
political  copout.  It  was  given  no  enforce- 
ment authority,  very  limited  subpoena  power, 
a  life  of  only  two  years  and  a  tiny  budget. 
The  agency  was  limited  to  fact  finding  and 
reporting.  Yet  it  has  lived  on  and  grown 
into  a  potent  force.  Congress  has  now  ex- 
tended Its  life  another  five  years;  its  budget 
Is  up  to  around  $5.5  million  (too  small,  but 
larger  than  ever  before) ;  it  has  a  staff  of  200; 
it  has  been  given  fresh  power  to  investigate 
women's  rights  and  the  rights  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  it  has  a  new  chairman — Arthur 
S.  nemmlng. 

The  commission  al»o  has  withstood  five 
years  of  neglect  by  the  White  House.  Richard 
Nixon's  attitude  was  well  illustrated  when 
he  fired  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  as 
commission  chairman.  The  firing  occurred 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Nixon  got  his  "man- 
date" from  the  1972  election,  and  no  succes- 
sor had  been  named  until  this  month.  Father 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity, Is  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  civil 
rights  spokesmen.  Under  his  leadership  and 
because  of  the  respect  surrounding  him,  the 
commission  commanded  a  sizable  audience 
when  it  released  fresh  studies  or  lambasted 
someone  or  some  organization — including 
the  federal  government — for  not  doing  more 
in  civil  rights  or  not  living  up  to  the  law. 
Under  Father  Hesburgh  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  had  become  the  voice  of  con- 
science In  the  government. 

As  a  further  example  of  Mr.  Nixon's  In- 
difference, of  the  144  "goals'  compiled  from 
a  multitude  of  federal  agencies  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  there  Is  none 
that  deals  with  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, access  to  public  accommodations  or 
other  civil  rights  targets. 

It  tooic  Mr.  Nixon  more  than  a  year  to 
name  a  successor  to  Father  Hesburgh,  and 
in  explaining  the  delay  the  White  House  con- 
tended the  President  wanted  to  "find  the 
right  man."  But  Mr.  Flemmlng  was  under 
Mr.  Nixon's  nose  all  the  while:  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  White  House  conference  on 
aging  from  1971-72  and  then  became  the 
President's  special  consultant  on  aging — a 
post  he  will  keep.  Mr.  Flemmlng's  Republi- 
can associations  go  bsck  to  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  as  secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfaj-e.  He  is  68. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  recently  that  Mr. 
Nixon  was  letting  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion "die  on  the  vine."  In  broad  terms  this 
has  been  true.  Nonetheless,  under  staff  di- 
rector John  A.  Buggs,  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  the 
commission  today  Is  deep  Into  lnve.stigatlons 
of  the  rights  of  Indians,  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Me.xican  Americans.  It  is  gearing  up  for  hear- 
Ing.s  into  women's  rights  and  is  eyeing  how 
white  ethnics  fare  In  TV  shows.  It  will  under- 
take a  major  retrospective  survey  of  the 
effects  of  court  decisions  on  school  deseg- 
regation and  voting  rights  laws,  and  it  has 
contracted  with  the  Rand  Corporation  for  a 
national  study  on  the  impact  of  school  de- 
segregation, a  study  that  Buggs  describes  as 
possibly  "the  most  significant  piece  of  social 
science  research  in  the  1970s." 

Most  presidential  and  federal  commissions 
go  about  their  businese  for  a  year  or  two,  file 
a  report,  and  disappear  into  limbo.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  however,  deals  with 
problems  that  are  never  solved,  and  it  is  a 
credit  to  Congress  that  its  life  has  been  re- 
peatedly extended.  To  be  sure,  the  extensions 
have  at  times  resembled  the  perUs  of  Pauline. 
One  time  the  commis^on's  life  was  extended 
at  the  last  minute  as  a  rider  to  a  peanut 
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growers'  subsidy,  an  event  that  Father  Hes- 
burgh said  "somehow  seemed  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  mlnutenesB  of  otir  budget."  An- 
other reason  for  commission  success  haa 
been  Its  independence  and  bipartisanship. 
No  more  than  three  of  the  six  commissioners 
can  come  from  one  political  party,  but  Just 
about  all  the  commissioners  over  the  years 
have  been  apolitical.  The  commission  is 
equally  responsible  to  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress,  and  Congress  has  Insisted  on 
the  agency's  Independent  right  to  initiate  its 
own  projects  and  targets. 

A  good  example  is  its  series  of  reports  on 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort,"  begun  In  1970.  The  reports  have  been 
embarrassing  to  the  administration  and  to 
a  long  list  of  federal  agencies.  The  1974  re- 
port will  look  at  civil  rights  law  compliance, 
or  lack  of  It,  by  regional  federal  offices.  And' 
the  commission's  staff  work  has  been 
thorough  and  accurate.  That  helps  keep 
credlbUlty. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  written  that  "to  a 
large  extent  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions represent  Ideas  whose  times  have  not 
yet  come  ...  A  principal  purpose  of  making 
what  some  believe  are  politically  unrealistic 
recommendations  Is  to  bring  these  recom- 
mendations Into  the  arena  of  public  dialogue, 
with  the  conviction  that  this  will  hasten  the 
time  for  adoption.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  commission's  view  Is  not  as  unworldly  as 
some  might  think.  In  1959,  the  commission, 
after  having  documented  the  extent  of  vot- 
ing rights  denials,  recommended  a  system 
of  federal  voting  registrars.  This  recommen- 
dation was  dismissed  by  many  at  the  time 
as  politically  unrealistic,  but  it  became  the 
basis  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and 
that  act  became  the  most  effective  civil 
rights  law  the  nation  ever  enacted.  A  series 
of  commission  recommendations  made  In 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  resulted  in 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs."  A  tabulation  shows  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  recommendations  have 
been  adopted  in  some  form.  Not  a  bad  record 
for  an  organization  that  cannot  put  anyone 
in  Jail,  prosecute  anyone  or  terminate  any- 
body's federal  contract. 

Lack  of  enforcement  powers  has  nonethe- 
less been  a  frtistratlon  to  commissioners  and 
staff.  After  uncovering  instances  of  discrim- 
ination and  inequity  the  commission  must 
call  on  other  federal  agencies  to  make  reme- 
dial action.  One  change  that  would  be  help- 
ful is  power  to  require  a  timely  answer  from 
government  officials  to  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission. 


DEATH  OF  A  LOYAL  AND  DEDICATED 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINSESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^S 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  in- 
form the  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Finke  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  congressional  offices  of  her 
death.  Mrs.  Finke  was  assistant  to  Mi- 
nority Staff  Director  Bob  Andringa  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Louise  was  a  truly  remarkable  and 
wonderful  woman,  and  all  who  knew  her 
were  aware  of  her  selfiess  devotion  to  her 
job.  She  was  our  strong  right  arm  in  the 
housekeeping  duties  on  the  committee, 
and  did  a  superlative  job  of  keeping 
Members  and  our  staffs  informed  of 
committee  action  on  bills.  Louise  was  al- 
ways the  sort  of  person  wlio  arrived  early 
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and  stayed  late  witliout  being  asked  when 
there  was  a  job  to  do.  In  fact,  she  jeop- 
ardized her  health  often  with  the  late 
hours  she  spent  typing  reports  which  had 
to  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  Everyone  on 
the  Hill  knows  that  we  operate  under 
constant  pressure  and  the  staff  bears  the 
burden  of  this  yeoman  work  without 
which  we  could  not  operate.  There  are 
many  unsung  heroes  and  heroines  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  do  the  work  and  who 
are  only  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
benefit.  Louise  was  such  a  person.  She 
was  not  looking  for  personal  gain,  glory 
or  reward.  She  wanted  to  help  her 
country  and  Members  of  Congress.  In  a 
business  which  is  notorious  for  ego  and 
ambition,  Louise  was  the  exceptional  per- 
son without  ego  who  served  humbly  and 
happily  as  a  conscientious  public  servant, 
who  did  her  work  with  pi'ide  and  v.e  were 
proud  of  her. 

Louise,  as  do  many  thousands  of  young 
women,  came  to  Washington  in  her 
youth,  and  spent  27  years  working  for 
Congress.  She  began  as  an  assistant  clerk 
in  Senator  Milton  Young's  ofBce  in  1947, 
leaving  in  1951  to  become  executive  secre- 
tary to  Representative  Fred  G.  Aandahl. 
When  he  became  Governor.  Louise,  who 
is  from  Bismark,  N.  Dak.,  joined  Repre- 
sentative Otto  Krueger  as  administrative 
assistant,  followed  by  similar  work  for 
Representative  Don  L.  Short,  and  later 
worked  for  Representative  Don  H. 
Clausen  as  legislative  secretary  before 
joining  the  minority  staff  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  1965. 

Louise  had  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing up  to  date  a  readable  status  report 
on  all  important  legislation  which  was 
before  the  committee.  Since  committee 
action  on  bills  totals  in  the  hundreds 
each  Congress,  compiling  this  report  and 
keeping  it  current  was  a  formidable  task. 
But  Louise 'gladly  undertook  the  pains- 
taking job  of  compiling  the  material, 
staying  late  to  type  it,  then  mimeograph- 
ing hundreds  of  copies  for  Members  and 
others. 

I  will  miss  Louise.  She  was  kind  and 
gentle,  and  she  tried  to  put  into  practice 
in  her  daily  work  the  Christian  teachings 
she  had  learned  as  a  girl  in  North  Dakota. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Luther 
Place  Memorial  Church  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  She  worked  for  the  Lord,  she 
said,  and  her  work  in  the  House  was,  for 
her,  being  on  mission  for  Him.  I  am  proud 
that  Louise  chose  to  work  with  us  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  of 
the  work  she  did  for  us  all. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\''ES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Is  expected  to  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
scheduled  salary  increase  for  top-level 
congressional,  judicial,  and  executive 
positions. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  will 
never  be  popular  support  for  a  congres- 
sional pay  raise,  the  main  objection  of 
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many  Americans  to  this  three-part  7.5 
percent  proposal  Ls  that  it  seems  to  ex- 
ceed the  5.5  percent  annual  guideline  that 
has  been  established  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Since  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  these  salaries  since  1969.  however,  this 
raise — which  would  total  22.5  percent  by 
1976 — v.orks  out  to  about  2.8  percent  an- 
nually for  the  8  years  from  1969  to  1976. 

During  the  past  5  years,  unhappily, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  nearly 
30  percent,  which  means  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  take-home  pay  de- 
clined by  that  same  amount.  Thus,  the 
three-part  7.5  percent  proposal  will  not 
even  restore  the  value  of  the  congres- 
sional salary  that  existed  in  1969.  And 
this  does  not  take  into  account  the  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which 
certainly  can  be  expected  between  now 
and  1976.  For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  the  current 
proposal  as  a  partial  salary  adjustment, 
rather  than  a  salaiT  raise. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  important  consideration  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  increase  is  its 
timing,  and  that  timing  is  terrible.  The 
public  is  understandably  upset  with  any 
and  all  elected  officials,  and  if  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  regain  any  measure  of 
credibility,  we  must  restore  a  measure  of 
respect  for  public  officials.  One  way  to 
start  reestablishing  a  semblance  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  American  Govern- 
ment is,  of  course,  to  disapprove  the  pay 
raise  at  this  time.  I  say  this  with  some 
reluctance  because  my  wife  and  I  have 
two  young  children  as  well  as  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  have  to  make  ends  meet 
just  as  everyone  else  does.  Nonetheless, 
on  balance  I  have  concluded  that  this  is 
the  course  of  action  most  in  the  public 
interest  and  so  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  cur  salary  adjustment  tomorrow. 
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FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRUGGLE  FOR 
FEDERAL  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now,  those  of  us  who  advocate  a 
much  greater  Federal  commitment  to 
educating  our  Nation's  children  have 
supported  a  coalition  of  people  and  or- 
ganizations which  vorked  toward  this 
end.  The  recent  release  of  lonsr-im- 
pounded  education  funds  and  the  signing 
of  the  1974  appropriations  bill  into  law 
climaxed  a  long,  arduous,  and  intelli- 
gently conducted  campaign  and  marked 
our  most  successful  year  to  date.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Frase.  a  friend  and  a  distin- 
guished writer,  recently  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  efforts  of  the  many 
peoi^le  who  contributed  to  this  success. 
At  tliis  point.  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  JanuaiT  21 
edition  of  Publishers  Weeidy  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  mv  colleagues: 
Five  Years  of  Struggle  for  Federal  Funds 

On  December  18.  1973.  President  Ni::on 
signed  the  Labor/HEW  Appropriations  Bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  which 
contained  $6,023.7  million  for  education  and 


library  programs.  This  compared  v.ith  $3,- 
180.3  million  in  the  first  Nixon  Administra- 
tion budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  Thxis, 
after  five  years  of  struggle  between  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  one  hand  and  education 
and  library  organization  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other,  an  increase  of  89  ^r  for  these  ap- 
propriations was  achieved.  Even  considering 
the  accelerated  progress  of  inflation  during 
this  period  and  increased  enrollments,  this 
was  a  substantial  Eccomplishment;  but  it  In- 
volved numerous  pitched  battles  In  every  one 
of  the  five  years.  (Table  1  shows  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  campaign  over  the  years  for  se- 
lected programs  and  for  the  total  of  all  edu- 
cation and  library  appropriations  In  the  HEW 
Bill.) 

In  addition,  on  December  19,  1973,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
announced  that  it  would  release  some  »466 
million  in  education  and  library  funds  which 
had  been  withheld  from  expenditure  from  the 
1973  fiscal  year  appropriation. 

For  the  library  and  instructional  materials 
and  equipment  programs,  which  were  partic- 
ularly hard  hit  by  proposed  budget  cuts,  the 
increase  over  the  five-year  period  was  even 
greater.  Table  2  shows  the  excess  of  appro- 
priations over  budgets  during  the  1970-1974 
period  and  also  the  excess  of  appropriations 
over  the  first  year  in  which  zero  funding  was 
recommended  la  the  budget,  on  the  realistic 
assumption  that  once  one  of  these  pro- 
grams was  liquidated  it  would  not  be  revived. 
The  following  is  a  brief  narrative  account  of 
the  highlights  of  the  campaign  in  each  of 
the  five  years.  Because  of  space  limitations, 
many  details  have  had  to  be  omitted.  The 
subject  deserves  full-scale  analysis  as  a  case 
history  of  the  legislative  process,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  scholar  or  graduate 
student  will  undertake  to  do  this  while  the 
memories  of  the  major  participants — in  the 
Congress,  in  the  executive  branch  and  In  the 
professional  and  interest  groups — are  still 
fresh. 

THE    1970    fiscal    YEAR    BILL 

Th3  first  of  the  five-year  battles  over  edu- 
cation and  librar}-  appropriations,  involving 
the  appropriation  for  the  federal  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  began  in  April,  1969, 
and  continued  into  March  of  the  following 
year.  President  Johnson  had  submitted  a  fis- 
cal 1970  budget  for  the  Office  of  Edvication 
programs  of  $3,591.3-milllon  prior  to  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Nixon  on  January  20. 
1969.  In  March,  the  new  Administration  re- 
vised this  budget  downward  to  S3.180.3-mil- 
llon  and  In  addition  recommended  no  funds 
at  all  for  several  programs,  aicluding  the 
school  library  program  (Title  II  ISEA)  and 
the  audiovisual  and  equipment  program 
(Title  in  NDEA),  as  well  as  lesser  but  still 
drastic  cuts  such  as  a  reduction  by  half  In 
funds  for  Title  I  of  the  Library  Ser\  ices  Act 
relating  to  public  libraries. 

These  proposed  reductions  and  elimina- 
tions galvanized  education,  library  and  re- 
lated organizations  Into  action.  In  April  they 
formed  a  coalition  group,  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Education 
Programs,  with  John  Lumley.  Director  of 
Federal  Relations  for  the  National  Education 
Association  as  chairman,  and  Charles  Lee. 
retired  former  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee,  as  e;:ecrtive  direc- 
tor. I  The  Full  Funding  Committee  subse- 
quently dropped  the  word  "Emergency"  from 
its  name.)  The  book  industry  formed  its  own 
special  committee  to  wcric  with  and  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  larger  coalition,  the 
ABPC,  ATPI  and  BMI  Joint  Committee  on 
Federal  Education  and  Library  Programs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  .A.lfred  C  Edwards 
of  CBS  Holt,  with  Theodore  Waller  of  Grolier 
as  vice-chairman  and  Curtis  Benjamin  of 
McGraw-Hill  as  treasurer. 

The  first  dramatic  brealcthrough  for  the 
Emergency  Committee  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  31.  1969. 
when  a  "package  amendment,"  sponsored  by 
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Congressman  Charles  Joel.soii  of  New  Jersey 
but  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  was  passed 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and   the  Administration,   which 
added    $894.5-mUllon   to   education   and    li- 
brary appropriations.  This  was  an  extraordl- 
nar>-  event :  never  In  the  history  of  education 
appropriations  had  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  been  "roned"  in  this  fashion  on 
the  House  floor.  This  accomplishment  was 
particularly  difficult  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  when  the  unrecorded  House  teller 
vote  still  existed,  and  no  one  could  ascertain 
how  a  member  of  the  House  voted  on  amend- 
ments unless  the  member  could  be  recoe- 
nlzed    going    through    the    "vea"    or   "nay- 
counting  line  of  tellers  by  someone  In  the 
gallery.  The  Emergency  Committee  and  its 
supporting  organizations  brought  in  the  nee- 
essary  constituents  and   other  obsen-ers   to 
man  the  House  gallen,-  as  well  as  to  -«t  up 
a    whip  system,"  orsranized  floor  bv  floor  In 
the  House  office  buildings  to  get  'the  sup- 
porters of  the  Joelson  amendment  over  to  the 
floor  when  it  was  time  to  vote.  The  tech- 
nlques  for  such  an  operation  had  been  de- 
veloped bv  the  clvU  rights  coalition  in  parher 
years,  and  the  Emergency  Committee  had  the 
Indispensable  aid  of  a  veteran  of  these  earlle- 
coalition  battles,  Kenneth  Young  of  the  API^ 

The  vote  on  the  Joelson  amendment  was 
a  startling  and  heady  victor>',  but  the  battle 
over  the  1970  appropriation  bill  was  to  con- 
tlnue  for  another  seven  months,  well  Into  the 
following  calendar  year.  The  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  was  not  passed  until  Janu- 

h^^hi  T^'"'"^  *^^"  '-^s  promptly  vetoed 
b>  the  President.  When  the  House  failed  to 
override  the  veto,  a  substitute  bill  had  to 

rofilf.l'  "'"v.'l*^"  ^°"^  Approprlritlons 
Commlt.ee.  which  cut  education  and  library 
program  funds  in  the  new  version  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  Presidential  signature  on 
the  second  bill.  In  the  Senate  this  seconS 
blu  was  still  further  reduced  bv  Senator 
Cottons  amendment,  which  required  the 
Sd  h.?.?  "^  ^;;»thhold  up  to  2'%  Of  the  30- 
odd  bUUon  dollars  In  the  bill  and  authorized 
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withholding  in  indlvitlual  parts  of  the  bill  by 
as  much  as  lo^c.  However,  the  original  Cot- 
ton amendment  was  so  drafted  that  it  would 
have  permitted  the  elimination  or  virtual 
elimination  of  speclflo  pro-ams.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  mtentlon  of  the  Administration-  for 
example,  It  was  the  Administration  plan  to 
reduce  the  $50-mlllion  in  the  bill  for  the 
school  library  program  to  $10-mmion  Only 
at  the  last  minute  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  Senator  Eagletoa  able  to  secure  agree- 
ment to  an  amendment  to  limit  the  15'^r  to 
specific  programs;  and  thus  the  school  library 
program  emerged  In  the  bill  with  a  base  fig- 
ure, after  the  dlscrationan'  cut  of  $42  5- 
mllllon  rather  than  SlO-mllilon. 
'On  March  5.  1970,  President  Nixon  signed 
the  revised  bill,  which  totaled  $3,3l3.8-mil- 
llon  for  education  and  librarv  programs  over 
$600-mlllion  more  than  his  budget  fl<nire- 
and  no  significant  programs,  Including  lil 
brary  programs,  were  eliminated  as  he  had 
proposed. 

The  coalitloiv_  for  education  and  library 
appropriations  had  hed  an  extraordinarily 
successful  first  year. 

THE   1971    KSCAl,  TEAR 

The  Ink  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  signature 
on  the  1970  bUl  in  March  of  1970  before  the 
battle  resumed  In  earnest  on  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propriations. This  time  the  overall  budget 
for  education  and  library  programs  did  not 
represent  any  drastic  cut  from  the  previous 
level— it  was  about  the  same  as  approprla- 
t  ons  for  1970-but  Individual  programs  were 
still  marked  for  severe  reduction  or  even 
actual  elimination,  which  was  the  case  for 
Title  m  of  NDEA.  In  the  process  of  fighting 
^he  previous  year's  battle,  the  educational 
forces  had  also  achieved  an  Important  secon- 
dary objective— a  separate  appropriation  biU 
for  the  Office  of  Education  (cutting  it  out  of 
the  large  Labor-HEW  bill),  which  the  Con- 
gress also  agreed  to  give  priority  In  time.  By 
July.  1970,  this  separate  Office  of  Education 
appropriation  bill,  containing  over  S450-mll- 
llon  more  than  the  Administration  budget 
had    been   passed,   and    then   was   promptly 
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vetoed.  The  House  overrode  the  veto  on  Au 
gust  13  by  a  vote  of  289  to  114  and  the  Sen- 
ate  followed  with  a  vote  of  77  to  16  Th« 
organizations  In  the  Piui  Funding  Comtnltte. 
again  assembled  In  Washington  large  contln. 
gents  of  lobbyists  from  the  grass  roots  to  In. 
fluence  the  votes  to  override  the  veto  Not 
until  October,  however,  did  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  grudgingly  release  all  of  the  funds  In 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  there  occurred  a 
very  important  change  In  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  the  unrecorded 
teller  vote  was  In  effect  eliminated,  and  thua 
the  necessity  of  having  large  numbers  of  ob- 
servers In  the  House  gallery  to  identify  vot«i 
on  amendments  and  to  establish  a  whip  sys- 
tem  m  the  House  office  buildings  to  get  out 
the  votes  was  eliminated. 

The  education  and  library  coalition  had 
had  a  second  highly  successful  year. 

THE  FISCAL    1972   BILL 

The  struggle  In  this  year  was  less  dramatic 
partly  because  the  Administration  actuaUy 
raised  Its  total  budget  for  education  and  11- 
brary  programs  over  the  appropriation  level 
Of  the  previous  year.  In  the  House,  an  at- 
tempt  at  another  package  amendment  add- 
ing $728-mllllon  to  the  separate  Office  of 
Education  bill  over  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  similar  to 
the  Joelson  effort,  the  Hathaway  amendment 
failed:  but  the  Senate  added  some  8800-mll. 
1  on  to  the  House  bill  for  education  and 
library  programs,  much  of  which  was  subse- 
quently lost  in  conference.  Thus,  when  the 
President  signed  the  1972  Office  of  Education 
Appropriations  Bill,  the  total  funds  con- 
tained  In  the  blU  were  over  $300-mHHoa 
above  the  budget,  and  Individual  programs 
such  as  the  Library  Serylces  Act  and  Title  m 
of  NDEA  emerged  at  much  higher  figures 
than  the  budget  level. 

In  Che  1972  bUl.  the  Pull  Funding  Commit- 
tee  did  not  do  as  well  as  It  had  In  the  two 
previous  years,  but  It  stUl  maintained  Its  for- 
ward momentum. 
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THE    FISCAL    1873    BILL 

m^1>?t^t!!r''  ^^^""^f}"  "^  to  prove  to  be  the 
^i  L^i  •  <;°"^P"<=ated  and  protracted  of 
in;  ^""^"^^  of  delays  in  enacting  authorlz- 
^Lf^^'^f '°°  ^o'  'certain  education  pro- 
grams primarily  in  the  higher  educaUon 
nr.f:,  ^tP*'"«te  Office  of  Education  appro- 
prutlon  blU  was  not  brought  out  bv  the 
So^n^^.^H°P''*"°°'  Committee,  but  educa- 
th«  ,f,  T^w^  programs  were  put  back  luto 
^^^^^^^^^ot-KE^  bUl.  On  the  House  floor 

^^tl^^'-^:'^''^  P*'=''^«  amendment  a^d: 
lag  «364-mlllion  for  education  and  librarv 
^grams  was  successful.  The  final  Labor- 
HEW  bill  sent  Ito  the  President  In  August 
contained  «781 -million  above  the  budget  fir 
then  authorized  education  and  library  pro' 
f^tL  "i't*^"  ^^  '"  promptly  vet^d, 
^1^\  '^^  y^  ^°^  overridden  in  the 
S^»'^  ^i""**  Labor-HEW  bill  also  con- 
taining funds  only  for  then  authorized  pro- 


grams, this  time  S301 -million  over  the  budget 
for  education  and  library  programs,  was 
passed  and  was  vetoed  prior  to  a  relatively 
early  Congressional  adjournment  (In  an  elec- 
tion year)  on  October  18.  Meanwhile,  a 
supplementary  appropriation  of  $1.076-mll- 
Uon— largely  for  hlgHer  education  pro- 
grams—which had  finally  been  supplied  with 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation,  was 
passed  and  signed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  1973  appropriations  bill 
for  the  bulk  of  the  education  and  library 
programs  when  the  Congress  adjourned  for 
the  year,  funding  was  dependent  on  a  "con- 
tinuing resolution"  whloh  permitted  the  Ad- 
ministration to  spend  at  the  lesser  amounts— 
the  budget  figure  or  the  fiscal  vear  1972  ap- 
propriation—for individual  programs  Under 
this  resolution,  the  Administration  natural- 
ly spent  at  the  lower  of  the  two  levels,  which 
for  some  programs  was  aero.  When  the  Con- 


gress  returned  in  January,  1973,  no  effort  was 
made  to  pass  a  third  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1973,  but  Instead  another 
continuing  resolution  carrying  through  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  was  enacted  in  late  February  a.id 
signed.  However,  this  final  continuing  res- 
olution was  of  a  new  and  different  nature, 
requiring  the  President  to  spend  for  Individ- 
ual education  and  library  programs  at  the 
lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  figures  In  the 
first  vetoed  Labor-HEW  bill  for  fiscal  1923. 
The  President  signed  his  continuing 
resolution,  but  the  Administration  proceeded 
to  ignore  its  provisions  and  to  expeud  for 
individual  programs  only  the  amounts  la 
the  President's  budget.  For  some  programs, 
this  was  a  drastic  reduction.  For  example, 
for  Title  I  of  the  Llbr.»r>-  Services  Act.  the 
budget  amounted  to  only  $30-mmion  as  com- 
pared with  the  $62-mllUon  mandated  in  the 
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continuing  resolution;  and  for  Title  in  of 
NDEA,  the  budget  was  zero  aa  compared  to 
fSO-mllUon. 

COURT  CKALLiaiGES  TO  nSCAL  197S 
WITHHOLDINGS 

The  result  of  thla  withholding  wsis  to  shift 
part  of  the  battle  on  education  and  library 
funding  to  the  courts.  Various  organiza- 
tions— notably  the  National  Audio-Visual 
Association — had  legal  analyses  prepared  as 
early  as  November,  1972,  which  argued  that 
the  state  grant  education  and  library  pro- 
grams based  on  statutory  formulae  required 
the  President  to  spend  the  appropriated  for- 
mula amounts.  This  argument  was  greatly 
buttressed  by  two  legal  memoranda  taking 
the  same  position,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  White  House  In  December,  1969,  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  H.  Rehnqulst 
when  he  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
The  first  successful  legal  action  against  Im- 
pounding came  in  another  field,  however, 
when  the  State  of  Missouri  achieved  a  favor- 
able result  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  release 
of  impounded  federal  highway  funds.  En- 
couraged by  his  development,  and  impor- 
tuned by  various  organizations,  the  states 
of  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Illinois  and 
others  filed  In  various  federal  district  courts 
to  secure  the  release  of  Impounded  Title  m 
NDEA  funds,  and  subsequently  other  educa- 
tion and  librarj'  funds.  This  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  states  to  go  Into  court  swelled 
m  July.  1973  when  the  Senate  added  the 
Chilee  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill, 
putting  the  Congress  on  record  that  In  one 
way  or  another  it  would  see  to  it  that  the 
states  and  localities  .secured  the  impounded 
1973  funds  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

By  the  fall  of  1973,  over  25  favorable  decl- 
sions  had  been  obtained  In  federal  district 
courts,  usually  in  the  form  of  temporary  re- 
straining orders  or  preliminary  miunctlons. 
After  one  last  effort  to  get  the  Congress  retro- 
actively to  change  Its  position  on  Impound- 
ing of  appropriated  1973  funds,  the  Admin- 
istration,  rather  than  taking  the  Issue  to 
higher  courts,  finally  capitulated  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1973,  with  the  announcement  that  It 
would  release  all  HEW  Impounded  1973 
funds.  At  that  time  some  $466-mllllon  in 
1973  education  and  library  program  funds 
remained  Impounded.  Including  $52-million 
for  the  Library  Services  Act,  »10-mimon  for 
the  school  library  program,  $48-mllllon  for 
NDEA  ni,  and  «12.5-mUllon  for  HEA-VI. 

Thus  the  Congress,  by  persistence  and  trial 
and  error,  had  found  a  way  to  counteract  the 
Nixon  Administration  strategy  of  vetoes  up- 
held by  one-third  of  the  House  of  Reoresent- 
fttlves.  The  device  was  a  continuing"  resolu- 
tion which  had  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
If  a  large  part  of  the  government  was  not  to 
come  to  a  halt,  and  wording  the  resolution  In 
such  a  way  that  the  courts  would  require 
tnost  of  the  monies  to  be  spent. 

TABLE 2.-CUMULATIVE  TOTALS  OFSELECTED  LIBRARY  AND 

MATERIALS/EQUIPMENT   PROGRAMS   ABOVE    BUDGETS 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Cumulative  total 

1970-74 

appropriations 

1974  In  excess 

appro-  Above        of  1st 

1970        pria-  yearly          zero 

budget        tion  budgets    budgets 

Title    II     ESEA;    School 

T,»ff^Sl^"^ate-ria.s       '""      *'°-'    '''''     ^'^ 

Ti«.1^§^rP*':^,-iciibra>y-      '"°       ''■'      '''''       '''' 

, services _ 17.5        44.2      124  6         44  2 

Title   ll-A   HEA;   College 

nlL''"^i'"uf»'"^>-,-,-—      '2.5       10.0       24.9         10.0 
lifle    VI— HEA:     College 

materials,  equipment Zero       11.9       43.9         43.9 

Total  of  listed  programs 561.8       716.5 

Note:  For  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  Federal  library  programs 
on  book  publishing  in  a  single  year,  see  •■Federal  Librarv 
S"?'?*, Cuts-How  Will  They  Affect  the  Book  Market?"  PW, 
5«pL  3, 1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

With  the  release  of  the  Impounded  funds, 
the  victory  for  the  education  and  library 
coalition  on  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tion was  the  greatest  of  any  year  up  until 
that  time — an  appropriation  for  the  Educa- 
tion Division  of  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  was  over  $800-mmion  higher 
than  the  President's  budget. 

THE   FISCAL    1974    BILL 

In  the  1974  budget  the  Administration 
proposed  its  most  drastic  reduction  yet  in 
education  and  library  programs,  $l-bllllon 
below  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  1973  in  the  final  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  also  proposed  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  federal  programs  for  libraries  and 
educational  materials  and  equipment,  al- 
though spending  by  local  school  districts  for 
the  purposes  of  some  of  these  programs,  such 
as  school  libraries,  was  optionally  permissible 
under  the  Administration's  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  educational  revenue  sharing.  On  this 
year's  Labor-HEW  bill,  however,  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which  had 
tended  to  tilt  in  favor  of  the  Administration 
budget  proposals,  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
reported  out  a  bill  which  contained  almost 
$900-mllllon  more  than  the  President's  budg- 
et for  all  education  and  library  programs  and 
$176-mU!lon  more  for  library  programs  alone. 
The  committee  bill  survived"  attempts  at  cuts 
on  the  House  floor,  on  Jtme  26, 1973.  but  then 
was  delayed  until  October  in  the  Senate. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  faith  with  the  newly 
found  support  In  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  education  and  library 
organizations  and  education-minded  Sena- 
tors refrained  from  efforts  to  add  substan- 
tially to  the  House  bill  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  October  4.  After  the  conference  of 
the  two  houses,  the  bill  emerged  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1973,  with  $946-minion  for  education 
and  libraries  over  the  budget  figures,  but 
then  unexpectedly  the  conference  report  was 
rejected  on  the  House  floor  on  November  13, 
largely  In  a  dispute  over  the  statutory  for- 
mula for  the  allocation  of  Title  I  ESEA  (dis- 
advantaged)  funds. 

At  this  point,  the  education  and  library 
organizations  stlU  expected  an  Administra- 
tion veto  and  were  girding  themselves  for  a 
massive  effort  to  sectire  the  votes  to  override 
the  veto  in  the  House.  If  a  veto  were  to  be 
upheld,  the  prospect  loomed  of  another  year 
with  no  appropriation  bill  at  all,  a  further 
contlntiing  resolution,  withholding  of  funds 
by  the  Administration,  more  Federal  district 
court  suits,  and  battles  on  Administration 
appeals  to  higher  courts  to  block  the  release 
of  the  Impounded  funds.  It  was  not  a  bright 
prospect. 

When  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee resumed  work  after  the  House  rejec- 
tion, the  Administration  suddenly  shifted  its 
tactics  and  came  In  with  a  proposal  to 
authorize  the  withholding  by  the  President 
of  up  to  «400-mllllon  from  the  bill,  but  with 
a  limit  of  a  5%  withholding  on  any  indi- 
vidual program.  Under  this  formula,  accepted 
by  the  conference  committee,  about  $181- 
mlUion  could  be  withheld  from  federal  edu- 
cation and  library  programs.  The  two  houses 
passed  the  bill  and.  after  an  advance  an- 
nouncement by  a  White  House  press  officer 
that  the  bill  would  be  signed  and  the  fimda 
would  be  spent,  the  President  quietly  signed 
the  bill  with  no  accompanying  statement  on 
December  18.  Even  with  the  5%  withholding 
provision,  the  total  amount  In  the  bill  was 
»747-mllllon  over  the  budget  for  education 
and  library  programs.  This  was  actually  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  previous  year  by 
almost  $300-milllon;  but  this  "reduction" 
was  overbalanced  by  the  announcement  on 
the  following  day,  December  19,  that  the 
Administration  would  release  the  $466-mll- 
lion  in  impounded  funds  and  the  prospect 
that  the  Administration  may  have  given  up, 
at  least  temporarily,  its  strategy  of  vetoes 
and  Impotmdments. 
Fiscal   1974,  therefore,  was  another  very 
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good  year  for  the  Committee  on  Full  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  perhaps  the  best 
since  the  battle  had  begun  five  years  earlier. 

PROSPECTS    FOB    FISCAL    1975 
AND    BEYOND 

The  great  victories  of  the  education  and 
library  coalition  on  the  1973  and  1974  appro- 
priation bills  and  In  overcoming  the  tactic 
of  executive  withholding  are  by  no  means 
guaranteed  to  carry  over  to  the  fiscal  1975, 
1976  and  1977  federal  budgets,  which  are  all 
that  remain  to  be  Initiated  by  the  present 
Administration.  Indeed,  if  the  history  of  the 
last  five  years  provides  any  forecast  of  the 
future,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1975  budget,  due  to  be 
made  public  In  late  January  or  early  Feb- 
ruary, 1974,  would  again  call  for  reductions 
In  federal  spending  for  the  total  of  educa- 
tion and  library  programs  and  for  renewed 
attempts  to  eliminate  some  of  them.  The 
overall  budget  position  will  exert  pressure 
In  this  same  direction,  with  new  federal  ex- 
penditures required  for  domestic  energy  de- 
velopment and  a  probable  falling  off  of  fed- 
eral tax  receipts  with  a  sagging  economy. 

The  Congress,  however,  monitored  by  the 
organizations  in  the  Committee  for  Full 
Funding  and  their  members  back  home  In 
the  states  and  congressional  districts.  Is  like- 
ly to  continue  to  resist  cuts  in  this  area  and 
gradually  to  increase  total  funds  available 
for  this  purpose  at  the  expense  of  other 
federal  exf>endltures.  The  possibility  of 
vetoes  and  vetoes  sustained  or  overriden 
depends,  especially  In  the  election  year  of 
1974.  on  rruny  factors,  but  the  continued 
aftermath  of  Watergate  tends  to  weaken  es- 
sential Administration  support  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Pary  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

THE    SECRETS    OF    SrCCESS 

\Vhy  has  the  Full  Funding  Committee 
been  so  successful  over  the  past  five  years? 
The  reason  certainly  has  not  been  financial 
strength.  Resources  for  the  central  operation, 
financed  by  small  voluntary  contributions 
from  Individuals,  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions, have  been  modest  in  the  extreme.  Ex- 
pendlttires  have  been  limited  to  the  salaries 
of  an  executive  director  and  his  se-retary, 
modest  office  space,  duplication  mailings  and 
telephone.  The  Committee  has  continuously 
operated  in  the  red,  although  1973  saw  a 
sounder  financial  base  than  some  earlier 
years. 

The  secret  lies,  rather  In  a  combination  of 
the  following  factors : 

(1)  The  strength  of  a  coalition  of  orga- 
nizations working  together  in  a  common 
enterprise  rather  than  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. However,  not  all  competition  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  organizations  which 
work  the  hardest  and  most  effectively  have 
tended  to  be  rewarded  with  proportionately 
larger  Increases  over  the  budget  figures  for 
their  particular  organizations.  Thus,  the  sal- 
vaging of  the  library  programs,  for  example, 
resulted  both  from  the  specific  efforts  of  the 
American  Library  Association  on  behalf  of 
these  programs  as  well  as  its  yeoman  support 
of  the  coalition  objectives. 

(2)  A  good  cause,  appealing  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  and  to  certain  key  member* 
and  their  staffs. 

(3)  An  Increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  assert  Its  role  In  determin- 
ing national  spending  priorities  within  over- 
all budget  totals,  which  the  Congress  has 
been  ^^-lUlng,  in  recent  years  at  least,  to  per- 
mit the  Administration  to  set. 

(4)  An  Administration  which  with  some 
exceptions  generally  took  a  "take  It  or  leave 
it"  attitude  toward  the  Congress  and  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  balance  of  power  heavUy 
toward  the  executive  branch,  which  gradu- 
ally but  progressu'ely  eroded  support,  even  In 
Initially  sympathetic  quarters  such  as  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

(5)  Astute,  experienced  and  Imaginative 
leadership  among  the  Washington  represent- 
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fttives  of  the  active  constituent  organiza- 
tions and  In  the  executive  director.  Except 
for  the  executive  director,  the  key  person- 
alities in  the  Pull  Funding  effort  have  gradu- 
aUy  changed  over  the  years,  but  the  quality 
of  organization  representation  has  been 
maintained. 

(6)  Strong  support  from  members  of  the 
constituent  organizations  In  the  field  In 
working  with  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors. 

(7)  A  spirit  of  never  giving  up  or  taking 
anything  for  granted.  Symbolic  of  this  at- 
titude have  been  the  working  sessions  of  the 
coalition  at  7:30  a.m.  breakfast  meetings  al- 
most every  week  while  the  Congress  has  been 
in  session  over  the  past  five  years. 


THE  PARACEL  ISLANDS  AND 
THE  UJ^. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13  of  this  year,  22  Vietnamese 
student  associations  which  comprise 
the  Vietnamese  Student  Association  of 
America,  petitioned  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations,  for  as- 
sistance in  persuading  Red  China  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Paracel 
Islands.  Previously,  on  February  3,  rep- 
resentatives of  these  groups  demon- 
strated in  front  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  office  here  in  Washington,  pro- 
testing the  aggression  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  forcibly  conquering 
the  Paracel  Islands  which  belong  to 
Vietnam. 

As  the  ideas  of  freedom  are  interna- 
tional, the  Vietnamese  students  were 
joined  by  Ambassador  Alex  Ostoja- 
Starzewskl  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Poland-in-Exile,  who  also  cosigned  the 
letter  to  the  U.N. 

The  letter  to  the  U.N.  follows: 

The  Vietnamese  Stctdent 
Association  in  Washington.  D.C, 

Arlington,  Va..  February  13. 1974. 
Hon.  KtTRT  H.  Waldheim. 
Secretary  General,  United  Nations, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  General:  On  behalf 
of  Vietnamese  students  residing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  our  friends 
who  have  cosigned  the  present  letter,  we  are 
hereby  lodging  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Hoang  Sa  (Para- 
cel) Islands  by  the  troops  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

These  archipelagos,  based  on  historical, 
geographical,  and  legal  grounds  as  well  as  on 
effective  administration  and  possession  are 
undeniably  an  Integral  part  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam. 

The  Vietnamese  people  consider  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Paracel  Islands  a  provocative 
and  belligerent  act,  a  brazen  Infringement  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
and  a  grave  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  In  the  region. 

We  strongly  condemn  the  aggression  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  demand 
that  the  Invaders  immediately  withdraw  their 
troops  from  the  Paracel  Islands. 

The  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  recent  past  have  repeatedly 
stated  their  willingness  to  participate  In  the 
establishment  of  world  peace.  They  have  also 
constanUy  criticized  the  presence  of  Amerl- 
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can  forces  in  South  Viet-Nam  as  a  dangerous 
factor  endangering  world  peace.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Joined  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  its  stand  against  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  South  Viet-Nam  despite 
the  fact  that  American  soldiers  were  In  Viet- 
Nam  as  part  of  the  American  help  requested 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  did  not  come  by  gunboat  like  the 
forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

While  our  planes  and  boats  are  no  match 
for  the  sophisticated  MIGs  and  gunboats, 
ho  ever,  the  determination  of  our  people  and 
the  gallant  fighting  spirit  of  our  armed  forces 
will  prevail  until  the  aggression  by  the  forces 
or  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  Paracel  Islands  will  even- 
tually be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
we  humbly  request  your  help  and  assistance 
as  well  as  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  in- 
dividual member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  order  to  persuade  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  abandon 
their  Imperialistic  plans  against  our  territory 
and  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  Para- 
cel Islands. 

Should,  however,  the  United  Nations  re- 
main deaf  and  blind  to  the  attack  of  the 
forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on 
our  territory,  it  would  evidence  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  become 
dependent  on  the  superpowers  and  are  not 
able  to  raise  their  voices  In  protest  against 
flagrant  aggression  committed  by  one  of  the 
superpowers  and  act  independently  from 
them.  This,  of  course,  would  represent  a 
tragic  fact  and  w6  sincerely  hope  that  our 
protest  will  be  heard  and  will  contribute  to 
the  eventual  restoration  of  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Paracel  Islands  by  appropriate  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  Nations. 

Hoping  for  positive  fiction  and  an  early 
reply,  we  are, 

Rc-^pectfully  yourp. 
Baron  Alex  Ostoja  Stazewski, 
Ambassador  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Poland-in-Exile.  I 

VU  Do  HiEN,  I 

Vice  President. 
The   following  other  associations   are   co- 
signing  the  present  letter: 

1.  The  Vietnamese  Catholic  Students  Asso- 
ciation in  America:  Nguyen  Long  Hal  and 
Pham  Van  Hoi: 

2.  The  Association  of  Katlonalist  Vietnam- 
ese Students  and  Residents:  Thai  Ba  Thl; 

3.  Students  for  a  Free  and  United  Viet- 
Nam:  Nguyen-thl-Ngan; 

4.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Association  at 
Southern  Illinois  UnlTersitv:  Phan  Anh 
Tuan; 

5.  The  Association  of  Vietnamese  Students 
and  Residents  in  Ottawa:  La  Hanh  Hung; 

6.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Association'  In 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  (Ohio) :  Le  Trong 
Tao; 

7.  The  Vietnamese  Association  of  Favette- 
vllle  (N.C.)  :  Tran  Thl  Tuyet; 

8.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Association  at 
C.P.U.  (Cal.)  :  To  Van  Khanh: 

9.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Group  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California:  Ton  That 
Cuong: 

10.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Association 
at  California  State  University:  Vinh-Quang; 

11.  The  Vietnamese  Association  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C:  Yu-Thanh-Long: 

12.  The  Association  of  Vietnamese  Students 
and  Residents  in  the  Bay  Area  (California) : 
Truong-Ngoc -Bau ; 

13.  Vietnamese  Mutual  Development  Coun- 
cil, California:  Cao-Etong-Khanh; 

14.  The  Vietnamese  Association  of  Students 
and  Residents  in  New  England:  Yu-Khac- 
Khuong; 

15.  The  Vietnamese  Association  of  Stu- 
dents and  Residents  of  Houston  (Texas)  : 
Pham-Tlen-Hung; 
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16.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Associating 
at  the  University  of  Nevada:   Nguyen-Tan- 

17.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Assoclatinn 
in  Buffalo:  Phan-Anh-Dung;  ^^'^^^Wlon 

18.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Assoclatinn 
at  the  University  of  Ohio:  Nguyen-Xuan-Huv 
and  Hua-Dan-Quyen;  "^ 

19.  The  Vietnamese  Association  of  Uan 
treal  (Canada)  :  Nguyen  Huy  Phat; 

20.  The  Vietnamese  Association  at  thA 
University  of  San  Francisco:  Lu-Ngoc-Anh 

21.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Against  Com- 
munist    Chinese     Aggression:     Phan-Ngoc- 

22.  The  Vietnamese  Students  Association 
In  Austin,  Texas;  Phan  Viet  Huy; 

23.  Baron  Alex  Ostoja-Starzewskl,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Commonwealth  of  Poland-ln 
Exile  to  the  United  States;  and 

24.  Polish  American  Revival  Movement- 
Zygmunt  Nowickl,  President. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT   POLICY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker 
much  has  been  said  over  the  years  about 
Government  waste,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  about  it.  Last  spring  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Nathan  Peldman 
Informed  me  of  a  Defense  Department 
policy  that  was  so  wasteful  it  boggled  the 
mind.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
through  Mr.  Feldman's  curiosity  and  per- 
sistence, this  wasteful  policy  has  been 
changed  and  the  results  could  save  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars. 

Because  of  a  decision  made  by  the  Pen- 
tagon bureaucracy  5  years  ago,  Govern- 
ment surplus  uniforms  and  blankets  were 
ordered  mutilated  before  being  offered 
for  resale.  This  meant  that  usable  cloth- 
ing that  would  normally  bring  a  good 
price  from  surplus  dealers  was  mutilated 
and  sold  as  scrap  at  a  tremendous  loss  to 
the  Government.  Material  that  originaUy 
cost  the  Government  billions  of  dollars 
was  sold  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  could 
have  been  worth  because  of  some  mind- 
less bureaucrat's  decision. 

Mr.  Feldman  kept  track  of  Govern- 
ment sales  involving  this  material  and 
round  the  volume  of  waste  to  be  astro- 
nomical. He  decided  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter but  his  efforts  to  obtain  action  from 
the  Defense  Department  were  ignored. 
Finally,  he  came  to  me  with  his  incred- 
ible story  of  waste. 

With  the  help  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  we  were  able— after  months  of 
effort— to  convince  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  this  shredding  policy  was  a 
terrible  mistake  and  they  agreed  to  re- 
scind the  order. 

•nie  results  of  Mr.  Feldman's  victory- 
in  his  one-man  war  on  waste  were  made 
dramatically  clear  during  a  recent  sale 
of  surplus  items  at  the  Richmond  depot. 
A  sale  of  shredded  raincoats  and  over- 
coats under  the  old  policy  brought  the 
Government  roughly  $2,600.  A  recent  sale 
of  similar  items  after  the  shredding  was 
stopped  yielded  over  $50,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  just  one  Bale  the  Govern- 
ment has  saved  over  $40,000.  When  this 
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is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sales  in  a 
year,  it  can  be  seen  that  future  savings 
will  be  tremendous. 

These  dramatic  results  are  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Feldman's  persistent  efforts,  as  well 
as  a  great  savings  to  taxpayers.  He  has 
proven  that  a  citizen  can,  indeed,  fight 
"city  hall."  or  even  the  Pentagon,  and 
come  out  on  top. 


FEDERAL  COURTS  GIVE  RESIDENT 
ALIENS  PERMISSION  TO  HOLD 
U.S.  CITIZENS'  JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXJISWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  Federal  court  ruling  that  resi- 
dent aliens  have  equal  rights  with 
American  citizens  to  compete  for  Ped- 
ei^  jobs  must  be  regarded  as  another 
attempt  to  push  the  American  people 
out  of  their  own  jobs.  If  we  extend  this 
rationale  to  giving  foreign  aliens  a 
quota  of  our  jobs,  one  obvious  result  can 
only  be  more  unemployment  in  our 
countrj-. 

The  next  logical  step  would  be  for  our 
Federal  judges  to  rule  that  the  resident 
foreigners  have  voting  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  urge  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  appeal  this  decision 
before  it  too  is  treated  as  a  "law  of  the 
land." 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Jan.  30,  1974] 

REsroEXT  Aliens  Win  Ruling 

(By  Drew  McKllUps) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  ruled  yesterday  that  resident  aliens 
in  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  apply 
for  and  hold  federal  Jobs. 

The  opinion.  If  applied  nationally,  means 
that  an  estimated  seven  million  aliens  have 
equal  rights  with  American  citizens  to  com- 
pete for  three  million  U.S.  government  posi- 
tions. The  federal  government  Is  the  largest 
employer  m  the  nation. 

In  the  19-page  opinion  the  court  said  that 
the  refusal  to  grant  aliens  the  right  to  hold 
federal  jobs  wae  unconstitutional  because  It 
was  a  denial  of  due  process. 

"The  flat  prohibition  against  aliens  ob- 
taining employment  In  the  civil  service  is 
such  discrimination  as  to  be  a  denial  of  due 
process  unless  the  government  can  show  a 
compelling  interest  for  maintaining  its 
classification,"  the  decision  said. 

Bruno  Rlstau,  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  handled  the 
case  for  the  government.  He  told  The 
Chronicle  from  Washington  yesterday  that 
it  would  be  up  to  the  solicitor  general  to 
decide  whether  to  appeal  the  ruimg  to  the 
0J3.  Supreme  Court. 

Rlstau  said  he  had  not  yet  seen  a  copy 
of  the  opinion. 

"We  will  first  have  to  study  the  opinion 
and  see  on  what  basis  the  ruling  was  made 
against  the  government,"  he  said. 

Rlstau  said  that  If  the  government  does 
not  appeal  the  judgment  it  would  have  the 
affect  of  becoming  national  law. 

"If  we  do  not  appeal  that  would  mean 
that  the  Justice  Department  agreed  with 
the  opinion  on  a  national  basis  and  not 
Just  for  the  Ninth  Circuit."  Rlstau  said. 
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"You  certainly  can't  have  one  law  for 
aliens  In  the  western  states  and  have  an- 
other circuit  setting  law  for  aliens  In  other 
states." 

The  court  opinion  came  In  the  case  of  five 
Chinese  aliens  who  sued  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commi  *on  because  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  iiU  out  applications  for 
federal  jobs. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  was  Francene  Lum,  a 
woman  with  a  doctorate  who  sought  a  job 
as  an  education  evaluator  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and   Welfare. 

Another  plalr.tiff  was  Mow  Sung  Wong, 
who  was  trained  to  be  a  mail  clerk  under  a 
state  program  financed  with  federal  funds. 
When  Wong  graduated  from  the  job  train- 
ing program  and  applied  for  the  federal  mail 
clerk's  position  he  was  told  he  was  ineligible 
because  he  was  an  alien. 

The  case  came  before  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  F.  Peckham  who,  in  1971,  ruled  In 
favor  of  the  government.  Yesterday's 
opinion  reversed  Peckham  s  finding. 


COMMUNITY  CHALLENGE:   BAR- 
RIERS TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winner 
of  the  1974  Oklahoma  "Ability  Counts" 
essay  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  is  Miss  Donna  Mayo,  a  stu- 
dent at  Lawton  High  School. 

Donna  is  a  resident  of  Fort  Sill  and 
is  an  English  student  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Moore. 

Students  taking  part  were  asked  to  in- 
vestigate how  handicapped  workers  in 
iheir  communities  are  overcoming  em- 
ployment barriers  to  take  their  rightful 
places  in  the  world  of  work.  Prizes  in- 
clude scholarships  and  savings  bonds. 

Donna,  as  the  first-place  winner,  and 
her  teacher  will  be  with  us  this  spring, 
having  won  a  trip  to  Washington. 

The  first-place  essay  is  as  follows: 

Community   Challenge:     BAasizBs  to  the 

Handicapped 

(By  Donna  Mayo) 

The  scene  Is  a  small  rundown  house  in 
Apache,  Oklahoma.  The  time  Is  1934.  A 
mother  weeps  for  her  ten-year-old  boy  whcse 
life  changed  when  he  had  both  arms  ampu- 
tated below  the  elbow.  His  mother  thought 
he  could  never  have  a  good  future,  but  Law- 
rence Kuykendall  decided  otherwise.  "Don't 
cry.  Mama,"  he  said,  "I'll  make  it." 

Mary  Kay.  a  young  girl  deformed  from 
birth,  attends  the  Comanche  County  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children  five  days  a  week. 
The  braces  her  mother  occasionally  does  not 
have  time  to  fit  on  Mary  Kay's  legs  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  her  pelvic  bones  from  grow- 
ing weaker. 

Mr.  Jim  Rogers,  a  young  man  in  his  twen- 
ties, is  working  as  a  mechanic  when  he  be- 
gins having  problems  with  his  eyes.  Within  a 
year  he  Is  legally  blind  in  one  eye  and  can  no 
longer  continue  work  as  a  mechanic.  His 
whole  life  changes  because  of  this  unfor- 
tunate affliction. 

All  three  of  these  people  are  a  part  of  the 
more  than  18,000,000  handicapped  people  in 
the  United  States  today.  These  three  and 
many  others  live  In  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 
Throughout  their  lives,  these  handicapped 
people  face  many  barriers.  My  community  Is 
working  to  eliminate  these  obstacles. 
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Or.e  who  meets  Mr.  LawTence  "Kirk"  Kuy- 
kendall for  the  first  time  might  think  he 
can  not  do  much  at  all.  "Kirk."  however,  took 
the  word  "can't"  out  of  his  vocabulary  when 
he  came  back  frcm  the  hospital  with  only 
stubs  for  arms.  Without  any  formal  therapy, 
he  taught  himself  to  play  basketball  and 
football,  to  swim,  and  to  ride  horses.  Ke  has 
held  jobs  as  motor  vehicle  Instructor  and 
ATC  sports  director  at  Fort  Sill  and  as  disc 
jockey  at  KSWO  Radio  In  Lawton.  He  once 
owned  and  operated  a  grocery  store  in  Ana- 
darko,  and  he  is  now  editor  of  a  local  paper 
called  Community  Guide.  LawTence  has  had 
a  happy  and  successful  life  because  mv  com- 
munity gave  him  a  chance  to  overcome  the 
barrier  of  employment  discrimination  which 
all  handicapped  people  face. 

Mr.  Ken  Kasperelt,  Chief  of  Recruitment 
and  Placement  for  Civilian  Personnel  at  Fort 
Sill,  hired  Lawrence  Kuykendall  as  well  as 
many  other  capable  handicapped  workers. 
This  Civil  Service  agency  does  not  practice 
job  d!Scrimi:-.ation  against  anv  sex,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  handicap.  It  has  3,500  emnloyees: 
239  of  these  are  physically  handicapped,  and 
16  are  mentally  retarded. 

Mary  Kay,  a  pretty  blonde-haired  little  girl 
of  sL\,  attends  the  Comanche  County  School 
for  Handicapped  Children.  The  grade  school 
years  are,  for  most  children,  a  period  of 
learning,  excitement,  and  dauntless  opti- 
mism. However,  this  premise  Is  severely 
tested  by  the  children  at  this  scl:ool  for 
handicapped  children.  Here  any  child  or 
young  adult  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
months  and  twenty-one  years,  not  eligible 
for  public  schools,  is  accepted.  The  twelve 
paid  personnel  here  receive  a  combined 
monthly  salary  of  less  than  $1,600  per  month. 
There  are  also  approximately  150  volunteer 
workers  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  school. 
Lt.  Col.  (Ret.)  Robert  E.  Grelner,  director, 
shows  hope,  faith,  and  most  of  all,  love  for 
the  children.  As  he  held  four-year-old 
Heather,  a  beautiful  little  crippled  girl,  he 
said,  "The  love  shown  by  the  handicaoped 
far  surpasses  that  shown  by  anyone  else." 
Heather  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  he 
said.  "This  is  my  pay."  It  Is  truly  a  school  of 
love  and  care. 

Mr.  Jim  Rogers,  blind  in  one  eye,  now 
works  as  a  Visual  Services  Counselor  with 
Mr.  Clint  Hlghtower,  who  helped  him  choose 
a  new  career  when  he  became  legallv  blind 
several  years  ago.  The  main  goal  of  this 
agency  Is  to  help  the  blind  help  themselves 
by  becoming  independent  and  dofiig  things 
themselves.  Visual  Services  also  provides 
talking  books,  scholarships,  health  care,  and 
other  necessary  services  for  the  blind. 

In  1957  the  Oklahoma  City  Chapter  of 
Goodwill  Industries  established  a  branch  In 
Lawton.  In  1961  this  branch  became  Inde- 
pendent, and  today  it  serves  my  community 
by  providing  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the 
handicapped  who  cannot  find  work  else- 
where. The  handicapped  people  working  for 
Goodwill  Industries  are  getting  paid,  a  fact 
which  helps  preserve  their  dignity.  Mr.  Don 
Landrum,  director  of  Goodwill  Industries 
for  Southwest  Oklahoma,  feels  that  the 
handicapped  are  the  silent  minority  of  our 
world  today.  They  aren't  protesting,  but 
maybe  they  should  be. 

Too  often  we  furnish  our  world  to  fit  the 
able-bodied  and  forget  the  handicapped. 
My  community  is  recognizing  the  needs  of 
this  group  more  and  more.  The  Lawton  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  was  just  enlarged  and  refur- 
bished. It  now  has  a  ramp  outside,  wide  front 
doors,  low  drinking  fountains,  and  wide  bath- 
room doors.  Lawton's  new  courthouse,  which 
Is  currently  in  construction,  will  also  have 
these  features.  Because  my  community  Is 
currently  rebuilding  most  of  its  downtown 
business  and  shopping  area,  many  architec- 
tural barriers  to  the  handicapped  are  being 
eliminated. 

It  Is  necessary  for  every  American  to  see 
the  light  of  a  new  day  for  the  handicapped. 
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We  must  accept  their  humanity.  The  handi- 
capped belong  to  this  community  Just  as 
much  as  anyone  else  does.  We  have  a  respon- 
BlbUlty  to  recognize  them,  too,  and  In  Law- 
ton,  OUahoma,  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL 
RELIEP  ACT  TO  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE;  FEBRUARY  28. 
1974 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps  is 
one  of  the  seven  uniformed  services  of 
the  United  States.  PHS  commissioned 
ofBcers  are  governed  by  a  personnel  sys- 
tem. Including  appointment,  promotion, 
pay,  leave,  and  retirement  which  Is  sim- 
ilar or  Identical  to  the  personnel  system 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Like 
officers  of  the  other  services,  PHS  com- 
missioned officers  are  subject  to  assign- 
ment to  any  location  in  the  world 
through  PubUc  Health  Service  orders. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  the  sim- 
ilarity between  service  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  PHS  officers  enjoy  many  of 
the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  pro- 
vided to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  Federal  law.  In  addition,  an  officer 
serving  in  the  Commissioned  Corps  could 
fulfill  his  selective  service  obligation 
when  the  draft  was  operative. 

One  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps  is 
mobility.  Commissioned  officers  spend 
many  years  of  their  career  at  stations 
which  are  located  in  a  State  other  than 
their  home  State.  In  many  Instances,  this 
results  in  the  officer  having  to  pay  a 
State  income  tax  In  two  or  more  juris- 
dictions. To  this  extent,  the  officers  in- 
volved would  in  effect  receive  a  reduc- 
tion in  pay  as  compared  to  their  fellow 
officers  in  the  other  imiformed  services 
who  are  only  required  to  pay  an  income 
tax  in  the  State  of  their  domicile. 

On  December  31, 1970,  President  Nixon 
signed  Into  law  Public  Law  76-«60  which 
extended  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  the  provisions  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 
This  means  that  the  Commissioned  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  now 
the  only  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices which  is  not  covered  under  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'ClvU  Relief  Act. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  PHS  officers  should 
be  given  the  same  treatment  with  regard 
to  State  income  taxation  as  is  afforded 
under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  other 
imiformed  services.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
benefit  Is  long  overdue.  It  would  not  en- 
tail the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds 
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and  is  an  Inequity  in  our  law  that  should 
be  corrected  at  an  early  date. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  to  commissioned  officers  of 
PHS  all  rights,  benefits,  privileges,  and 
immunities  provided  under  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended. 

Historically,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  a  long  and  proud  history.  It  began 
as  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  in 
1798,  when  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  injured  seamen 
was  signed  by  President  John  Adams 

During  the  last  170  years,  the  service 
has  continued  to  grow  and  strengthen 
its  activities  to  protect  and  advance  the 
health  of  the  world.  Depending  on  loca- 
tion, the  service  maintains  over  200  facil- 
ities which  provide  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  merchant  seamen,  uniformed 
service  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
American  Indians,  Alasknn  Natives.  Fed- 
eral prisoners.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  various  refugee  groups. 

In  addition,  many  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice officers  work  in  Federal  programs, 
providing  consultation  and  assistance  to 
State  agencies  concerned  with  health.  At 
■  any  one  time,  there  are  many  officers  on 
loan  to  foreign  governments  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  all  working  in  various 
health-related  endeavors. 

From  1S62  until  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  surgical  teams  and  sanitary 
engineers  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  been  stationed  in  South  Vietnam, 
working  with  the  Vietnamese  provincial 
governments,  providing  medical  care  and 
consultation  In  health  matters. 

Public  Health  Service  officers  also  work 
closely  with  the  Atomic  Energj-  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Defense  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  activities  by  con- 
ducting appropriate  environmental  sur- 
veillance programs.  They  also  conduct 
specialized  training  courses  for  uniform- 
ed service  personnel  as  well  as  other  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  coimtry. 

Recently  medical,  dental,  optometric, 
and  other  public  health  professionals  of 
PHS  have  been  assigned  to  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas  in  the  United  States  where 
critical  health  manpower  shortages  exist 
in  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  the  people  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  In  improving  health 
care  delivery,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  join  me  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  ; 


SELP-DEALINa  AT  ITS  WORST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
published  hearings  on  the  Soviet  grain 
deal  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  an  interesting 
section  appears  detailing  part  of  the 
chronology  of  events  of  that  deal.  I 
quote: 
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Mat  9,  1972. — Clarence  Palmby  wrote  a 
memo  to  Secretary  Butz,  Secretary  Peterson 
of  Commerce,  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Peter 
M.  Flanlgan.  The  memo  Is  a  report  of  Palm- 
by's  meeting  on  this  date  In  Washington 
D.C.  with  the  USSR  representatives  on  pro-' 
posed  grain  sales.  The  discussions  lasted  1 U 
hours  tind  concerned  the  Soviets'  desire  for 
more  favorable  credit  terms.  The  foUowlne  i« 
quoted :  ' 

"There  were  brief  references  to  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  (1)  purchase  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram (2)  direct  purchases  from  US  Govern- 
ment stocks  (3)  soma  relationship  between 
natural  gas  and  grain." 

Mr.  Palmby  informed  the  Soviet  officials 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  barter 
program  as  being  either  useful  or  applicable 
and  that  whether  purchases  Involved  grain 
from  Government  or  private  stocks,  the 
channel  of  purchasing  would  be  through  pri- 
vate commercial  exporting  Arms. 

Mr.  Palmby,  while  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e,  was  a  central  figure  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  grain  deal.  Palmby 
left  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
on  June  8  joined  Continental  Grain  Co , 
as  a  vice  president.  On  July  5,  1972,  Con- 
tinental Grain  sold  over  one-third  of  the 
wheat  that  the  Russians  were  to  buy. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Palmby  "could  not  con- 
ceive" of  a  barter  program  or  other 
method  of  arranging  the  wheat  deal  than 
through  a  $750  million  line  of  credit 
which  he  suggested  in  a  May  18,  1972, 
memorandum  to  Secretai-y  Butz.  It  seems 
somewhat  odd  that  Clarence  Palmby 
"could  not  conceive  of"  other  arrange- 
ments than  American  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized credit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  PROBLEM 
AND  SOLUTION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  that  appeared  In  the 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  Courier  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1974.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  Jo  Ann  Reagans  deduction  that 
what  this  great  Nation  needs  today  is  re- 
vival of  our  beliefs  in,  our  complete  trust 
in  God.  As  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cast  out  votes  on  the  pension 
guarantee  bill  seems  a  most  appropriate 
moment  for  me  to  place  this  following 
item  in  the  Record  : 

There  Is  Birr  One  Peoblkic  and  Soltttioh 

LATAYinTE,  Ind. 

What  would  you  do  tor  America?,  the  Jour- 
nal and  Courier  asked  people  in  a  Feb.  19  ar- 
ticle: 

"Uncertainty  about  the  problem,  most 
agreed,  makes  It  tough  to  find  a  Bliaple  solu- 
tion," the  article  commented. 

Why  is  It  a  nearly  200-7ear-om  nation 
f oimded  on  Christian  principles  of  faith  finds 
Itself  In  turmoil  and  almost  chaos?  Go  ahead. 
Blame  Nixon,  your  Congressman,  the  poUce, 
your  neighbor — even  God — if  you  really  want 
to  pass  the  "depleted  buck";  but  never,  never 
blame  yourself  for  aUowlng  the  Nativity 
scene  to  be  eliminated  on  the  White  Houaa 
lawn  last  "Xmas."  Or  the  pledge  to  be  al- 
tered. Bibles  to  be  talcen  out  at  classroomi, 
or  even  the  firing  of  a  teacher  for  Bible  read- 
ing In  a  classroom. 
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Legalize  abortion,  prostitution,  gambling, 
jnd  dope — why  not?  Eliminate  every  good 
thing.  Then  we  can  wander  around  like  the 
Israelites  In  the  Wilderness  for  40  years.  Da- 
vid slew  Goliath  on  simple  faith,  although 
gome  will  deny  God  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  David  was  Just  a  good  shot.  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  blind  and  over-educated  that 
they  cannot  see  the  problems  and  solutions 
are  one:  A  simple  and  genuine  need  for  God? 

Jo  Ann  Reagan. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  CALLS  FOR 
PEOPLE'S  ACTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years,  many  prominent 
people  have  spoken  out  against  withhold- 
ing information  from  the  people,  either 
by  the  Government,  or  by  the  corpora- 
tion. My  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Govenmaent  Information 
has  been  very  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem. On  February  20,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  addressed  1,000  people 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Ed- 
wardsville. 

"He — Justice  Douglas — advocated  es- 
tablishment of  large,  nationwide,  or- 
ganized public  Interest  groups  on  a  vari- 
ety of  Issues  to  combat  what  he  termed 
entrenched  power  and  secrecy  in  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  large  cor- 
porations," the  Highland  (Illinois)  News 
Leader  commented. 

Justice  Douglas  continues  to  speak  out 
on  the  problems  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  complete 
news  article  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 
Justice  Douglas  Calls  for  People's  -Action 
Groups 

"America  is  on  a  big  downward  spiral,  and 
It  Is  going  to  continue  unless  people  demand 
action,  espouse  causes  and  become  very  ar- 
ticulate," William  O.  Douglas,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  v?arned  Tues- 
day, Feb.  12,  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  EdwardsviUe. 

Justice  Douglas  urged  formation  of  "com- 
mittees of  correspondence"  to  become  in- 
formed and  act  on  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try. He  advocated  establishment  of  large,  na- 
tionwide, organized  public  Interest  groups 
on  a  variety  of  Issues  to  combat  what  he 
termed  entrenched  power  and  secrecy  to  both 
the  federal  government  and  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Great  lobbies  to  Washington,  manv  of 
them  corporate  lobbies,  "reaUy  run  the  gov- 
ernment behtod  the  scenes.  The  lone  individ- 
ual stacked  against  these  lobbies  has  very 
little  chance."  Douglas  said.  "Only  by  band- 
ing together  for  permanent  activities  can  you 
possibly  meet  the  challenge  of  the  corpora- 
tion." 

Douglas  described  Washtogton  as  "filled 
with  special  toterest  groups."  The  Pentagon, 
ne  said,  has  two  lobbyists  for  each  member 
of  Congress.  There  are  also  approximately 
^00  government  advisory  conunlttees  to 
Washington  which  are  mostly  corporate  con- 
trolled, Douglas  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  Judge  criticized  fed- 
eral tax  laws  which,  he  said,  allowed  corpo- 
rations to  take  tax  deductions  for  lobbytog 
expenses.  "If  you  are  a  consumer  group  or 
Ml  environmentalist  group  trying  to  raise 
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money  to  oppose  these  lobbyists  you  don't 
get  a  tax  deduction  if  you  engage  "to  lobby- 
ing." Douglas  said.  "The  whole  structure  of 
federal  tax  laws  is  arraigned  agatost  the 
people  who  are  opposed  and  on  behalf  of  the 
lobbies  who  are  dotog  their  (special  Inter- 
est) work.  It  Isn't  right.  The  laws  should  be 
changed,  and  you  are  the  only  people  that 
can  change  them." 

"The  American  Petroleum  Institute  for 
1974  has  a  budget  of  S15.7  million  for  lobby- 
tog.  It's  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  bustoess 
project,"  Douglas  said. 

In  a  wide-ranging  attack  on  government 
bureaucracy,  Douglas  criticized  the  bustoess- 
domlnated  advisory  committee  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  a  group  of  65  men  he 
said  'set  the  priorities"  of  the  federal 
budget.  Douglas  said  there  are  no  consumer 
or  environmental  toterests  represented  on 
the  advisory  group.  "Priorities  are  estab- 
lished without  publicity,  without  public 
discussion."  he  charged. 

Douglas  said  the  advlsorj-  group  was 
partly  to  blame  for  the  energy  crisis.  "Since 
World  War  II  only  one  per  cent  of  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  which  have 
been  channeled  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  been  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy.  You  want  to  know 
why?  Because  nobody  owns  the  sun."  Doug- 
las said. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of 
1972  requires  representatives  from  other 
than  big  bu.siness  on  all  government  advisory 
groups,  Douglas  said.  He  credited  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf  (D-Mcnt.)  with  pressing  for  passage 
of  the  remedial  legislation. 

csrrici7ES  federal  agencies 
"One  thtog  that's  sure  about  an  agencv 
in  Washington — it  never  works  Itself  out  of 
existence,  it  keeps  going.  This  is  Parkinson's 
Law,"  Douglas  said.  The  Jurist  aimed  criti- 
cism at  specific  federal  agencies: 

U..S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — "The  Army 
Engineers  are  authorized  to  improve  rivers. 
They  have  so  radically  improved  the  rivers 
that  they  are  becoming  non-existent." 
Douglas  condemned  channeliztog  of  rivers 
saying  that  fishing,  boating  and  camping 
grounds  are  now  gone,  replaced  by  spoil 
banks  and  flumes. 

Sou  Conservation  Service,  Douglas  said  he 
supported  the  agency  when  It  was  first  es- 
tablished by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  the 
agency  "soon  taught  the  farmers  everythtog 
they  knew"  about  contour  plowtog.  To  keep 
in  bustoess,  the  SCS  "took  a  leaf  from  the 
Army  Engtoeers  and  has  now  gutterlzed 
8,000  miles  of  rivers  In  40  states,"  Douglas 
said. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Douglas  de- 
scribed the  TVA  as  "the  greatest  strip  miner 
of  all  time."  He  said  the  agency  buUds 
dams  whether  they  are  needed  or  not. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  "In  Jtme,  1973, 
the  AEC  lost  115,000  gaUons  of  plutonlum 
waste.  A  bucket  of  it  would  kUl  everybody 
to  the  world  they  say.  Yet  they  reassured 
everyone  by  putting  out  a  statement  for 
people  not  to  worry  because  It  never  got 
below  200  feet  (In  the  ground)  and  the 
water  table  Is  300  feet  down,"  Douglas  said. 
Plutonlum  waste,  which  the  AEC  says  has  a 
half-life  of  24,000  years.  Is  created  by  nuclear 
energy  plants.  Douglas  said  a  half  million 
gallons  of  plutonlum  waste  have  been  lost 
at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  nuclear  plant  stace 
World  War  n,  and  that  plankton  to  nearby 
rivers  Is  now  radioactive  and  fish  are  en- 
dangered. He  urged  his  audience  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  to  "Joto  the  sweUtog  ranks  of 
scientists  who  are  saytog  let's  put  an  end 
to  nuclear  energy  research." 

Central  Intelligence  Agency.  "The  CIA  does 
not  need  to  report  how  it  spends  money.  The 
Budget  Bureau  can  give  the  CIA  funds  from 
other  agencies  without  congressional  ap- 
proval," Douglas  said.  He  also  reported  dis- 
covery of  a  new  National  Reconnaissance 
Office  established  In  Washington.  "Nobody  to 
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the  Senate  or  House  knows  what  It  does 
or  who  mans  It."  he  said. 

The  Jurist  aimed  some  of  his  sharpest 
barbs  at  secrecy  to  government.  "You  are  the 
sovereign,  not  the  White  House,  not  the 
Congress,  not  the  Supreme  Court  and  you 
should  know  what's  going  on  In  govern- 
ment," he  said. 

Douglas  called  for  a  restructurtog  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  government  would  be  more 
open  and  responsive  to  people,  and  citizens 
would  take  a  more  active  role  in  public  af- 
fairs. "Values  musr  be  expressed  by  people 
and  the  people  have  been  submissive  In 
recent  years,"  he  cautioned. 

Douglas  said  his  years  in  Washington  have 
convinced  him  the  Judgments  of  people  to 
EdwardsviUe  on  nuclear  energy,  forestry  or 
sewage  would  be  much  more  re.^ponslble 
than  the  Judgments  of  experts  in  Washine- 
ton.  ^ 


LAND  USE  PLANNING 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  Tues- 
day the  Rules  Committee  voted  to  table 
Indefinitely  consideration  of  H.R  10294 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  to  learn  of  this  ac- 
tion. I  feel  strongly  that  this  legislation 
provides  States  and  local  governments 
with  a  major  tool  to  help  them  control 
the  burgeoning  growth  patterns  which 
have  been  in  part  responsible  for  a  de- 
pletion of  our  Nation's  energv  resources 
and  also  for  the  environmental  degrada- 
tion of  much  of  our  land. 

This  bill  would  provide  grants  to  the 
States  to  develop  a  land-use  planning 
process,  taking  into  consideration  the  ef- 
fect of  any  planning  on  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,  areas  impacted 
by  key  facilities,  and  areas  of  more  than 
regional  concern.  The  bill  does  not  force 
any  particular  plan  on  a  State  but 
rather  aDows  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  their  own  plans  being 
certain  to  involve  the  public  extensively 
in  every  phase  of  development. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed 
about  this  bill  is  the  fear  that  it  will  in 
some  way,  allow  a  taking  of  land  with- 
out compensation.  This  is  not  so  The 
land  use  planning  bill  does  not  reduce 
or  alter  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  of  property  owners  and  clearly 
states  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  enhance  or  diminish  the 
rights  of  owners  of  property  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

The  Interior  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  reported  this  bill  by  more 
than  a  2-to-l  vote  recommending  pas- 
sage after  extensive  hearings  and  verv 
deliberative  mark-up.  This  indicates  the 
committee's  strong  support  of  the  con- 
cepts put  forth  in  the  land  use  planning 

I  feel  It  is  essential  that  we  pass  a  land 
use  planning  bill  in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  assure  that  growth  which  does 
occur  throughout  not  only  my  State  of 
Oregon,  but  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion, will  be  orderly  and  nondestructive. 
I  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
reconsider  their  unfortunate  decision. 
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VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
winning  contestant  from  Iowa  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  this  year  is  a  young  man 
who  resides  in  the  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
The  young  man's  name  Is  Kevin  Resna- 
olds  and  he  is  from  Newton,  Iowa.  I 
need  not  elaborate  upon  the  great  compe- 
tition involved  in  this  contest  and  the 
tremendous  effort,  skill,  and  discipline 
necessary  to  achieve  the  top  spot  for 
Iowa.  In  order  for  those  who  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  his  speech, 
they  will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  and  I  am,  therefore,  inserting 
it  into  the  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 

VFW  '•Voice  of  Democracy"  Speech 

In  1776,  before  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Benjamin  Franklin  com- 
mented: "We  must  all.  Indeed  all  hang  to- 
gether, or  we  shall  most  assuredly  hang  sep- 
arately." Ben  Franklin  believed  that  Amer- 
ica was  a  country  bound  by  unity,  and  I 
also  believe  In  that  same  concept:  Bound 
by  unity  and  supported  through,  "My  Re- 
sponsibility as  a  Citizen." 

In  looking  at  our  responsibility  to  citizen- 
ship, I  am  going  to  speak  with  you  about 
four  basic  Ideas:  rule  of  law,  belief  In  the 
democratic  tradition,  participation  of  both 
majority  and  minority,  and  finally  freedom 
of  political  activity.  These  four,  along  with 
our  founding  forefathers  and  I  believe,  are 
what  comprise  the  meaning  of  citizenship  to 
most  Americans  and  other  people  through- 
out the  world  as  well. 

My  Responsibility  as  a  citizen  Is  rule  of 
law.  We  have  a  government  of  law.  Howard 
FUeger  (Flee'jer),  an  American  Journalist, 
agrees  when  he  states  that  "The  law,  like 
the  dew,  falls  equally  on  everything  and 
everybody."  It  is  our  duty  to  uphold  and 
obey  the  law,  and  perhaps  more  Importantly, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  laws 
and  reforms  of  the  court  system  in  this 
country.  Journalist  FUeger  asks,  "Want  to 
cuss  the  president?  Your  priviledge.  Want 
to  defend  him?  OK.  Want  to  argtie  about  it? 
There's  no  law  against  It.  Tr>-  it  in  some 
other  countries  and  you'll  wind  up  In  jail — 
or,  worse,  in  an  Insane  asylum.  Disagree  with 
the  powers  that  be  in  such  places  and  you'll 
be  branded  as  crazy,  a  menace  to  society — 
their  society.  And  finally  states  Mr.  Flleger: 
"False  arrest  Is  almost  unheard  of  In  the 
United  States.  False  Imprisonment  Is  even 
more  rare.  If  you  are  accused  of  a  crime 
and  can't  afford  a  lawyer,  the  court  will  pro- 
vide you  with  one."  A  responsibility  called 
rule  of  law.  Americans  should  be  proud  of  It. 

My  Responsibility  as  a  citizen  is  based  on 
a  belief  In  the  democratic  tradition.  The 
United  States  Is  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  In  our 
Constitution  these  basic  foundations  were 
laid,  therefore  beginning  a  chain  of  events 
leadlne  to  our  present  day  democracy. 

To  Gordon  Sinclair,  a  Canadian  radio  and 
T.V.  broadcaster,  this  was  readily  apparent  in 
WWn.  He  suggests  certain  thoughts  which 
I  believe  ara'very  important  when  one  con- 
siders the  benefltA  of  an  American  citizen- 
ship. "Germany,  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Americana  who  poured 
In  billions  and  bllllona  of  dollars  and  forgave 
other  billions  In  debts.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries Is  today  paying  even  the  Interest  on  Ira 
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remaining  debts  to  the  United  States.  Later, 
In  1956,  when  the  franc  was  in  danger  of 
collapsing.  It  was  the  Americans  who  propped 
it  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  Insulted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  And 
now,  you  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy, 
and  you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German 
technocracy,  and  you  get  automobiles.  You 
talk  about  American  technocracy,  and  you 
find  men  on  the  moon,  not  once  but  several 
times — and  safely  home  again."  All  of  these 
events  were  spearheaded  by  our  belief  In  the 
democratic  tradition,  so  viTltes  Mr.  Sinclair. 

My  responsibility  ae  a  citizen  Is  partici- 
pation of  majority  and  minority.  Mr.  nieger 
notes  that,  "In  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  300.000  churches.  All  Americans 
can  worship  as  they  want  in  the  faith  of  their 
choice — or  in  none.  We  all  have  the  right  to 
dissent.  If  you  don't  like  the  government,  or 
your  landlord,  or  the  quality  of  life,  you  can 
say  so — loud,  clear,  and  often.  Nobody  can 
make  you  be  quiet."  So  concludes  Mr.  Flleger: 
a  healthy  participation  of  both  majority  and 
minority  Is  needed  for  the  full  meaning  of 
being  a  citizen. 

Freedom  of  political  activity  Is  my  respon- 
sibility to  citizenship.  We  must  all  keep  and 
uphold  our  rights  to  vote  and  to  take  part 
in  the  political  proceaees  of  oiu"  country.  We 
can  also  uphold  this  right  by  participation  In 
election  campaigns,  the  funding  of  the  party 
of  our  choice,  and  by  being  awake  and  alert 
In  the  Issues  and  the  answers  to  our  coun- 
try's problems.  We  can  be  Democrats, 
Republicans,  Independents,  or  simply  choose 
not  to  vote  at  all  If  we  want.  It  Is  this  right 
that  most  people  sooa  and  often  forget  and 
take  for  granted. 

These  fotar  things  ate  my  responsibility  as 
a  citizen.  We  must  uphold  them,  cherish 
them,  and  tell  other  people  about  them.  In 
order  that  we  may  all  be  better  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


SECRET     POLICE     SEARCH     LITHU- 
ANIAN  HOMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    r,.I,IN0I3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ob- 
servers are  expressing  unrestrained  glee 
over  the  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
permitting  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  to 
leave  the  country,  however,  we  should 
not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  becoming  a  champion 
of  human  rights. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  in 
the  New  World,  a  publication  of  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  in  the 
February  22  issue  which  tells  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soviet  suppression  of 
religious  freedom  in  Lithuania: 
Secret    Police    Search    Lithtjanian    Homes 

Moscow. — Secret  police  in  the  Lithuanian 
Soviet  Socialist  Repuijllc  have  begun  a  mas- 
sive search  of  homes,  offices  and  churches  In 
an  effort  to  find  dissidents  responsible  for 
Illegal  publications  and  protest  actions,  an 
underground  newspaper  shown  to  newsmen 
here  reported. 

The  paper,  called  Chronicle  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Catholic  Church,  indicated  increasing 
unity  between  religious  and  nationalist  ac- 
tivists In  Lithuania. 

The  Chronicle,  which  has  survived  a  na- 
tionwide two-year  effort  by  the  secret  police 
to  suppress  dissent,  reported  numerous  cases 
of  alleged  religious  repression  and  violations 
of  clvU  rights.  The  paper  indicated  that  a 
loose  organization  of  underground  centers 
had  now  developed  In  Lithuania. 
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The  paper  reported  widespread  dlstrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  Chronicle,  clandestine  printing 
of  prayer  books,  secret  construction  of  prln^ 
Ing  presses  and  large-scale  collective  protests 
to  authorities. 

The  paper  reported  that  one  dissident  cell 
In  the  Lithuanian  capital  of  Vilnius  lost  ita 
Illegal  homemade  printing  press  when  secret 
police  searched  a  private  home. 

Lithuania,  which  was  forcibly  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  has  about  three 
million  Catholics  In  a  population  of  3.1  mii. 
lion. 


FPC  DATA  ON  ENERGY  SAVING  EF- 
FECT  OP  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  INCONCLUSIVE— BMT  NA- 
TION  HAS  REDUCED  ELECTRICITY 
DEMAND  BY  10  PERCENT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
28,  I  asked  the  FPC  and  several  other 
Government  agencies  for  information  on 
whether  or  not  the  switch  to  daylight 
savings  time  was  indeed  saving  energy. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  today  on  this 
subject. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  report 
indicates  an  average  net  reduction  of  2.5 
percent  in  electricity  consumption.  When 
this  decline  in  use  is  joined  with  a  proj- 
ected 7.5-percent  increase  in  demand 
which  did  not  materialize,  the  net  energy 
saving  appears  to  lie  in  the  range  of  10 
percent — a  tribute  to  the  volimtary  co- 
operation of  the  American  people.  The 
sample  January  electricity  savings,  if 
continued,  are  the  equivalent  over  a  year 
of  approximately  100  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
figures  on  electric  energy  usage  are  not 
Government  figures.  Chairman  Nassikas 
uses  th?  figures  provided  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  kind  of  statistic  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  order  to  provide  official  data  on  energy 
usage  and  projected  needs. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
FPC  was  unable  to  "quantify"  the 
amount  of  energy  saving  due  to  the 
switch  to  daylight  savings  time.  The  win- 
ter switch  to  DST  was  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  and  controversial  actions 
taken  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
energy  crisis.  The  switch  to  DST  during 
the  winter  months  caused  enormous 
anguish  and  worry  to  millions  of  par- 
ents of  school-age  children.  The  FPC  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  a  duty  to 
the  American  public  to  determine  how 
much  savings — if  any — was  accomplished 
through  the  switch  to  DST. 

The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Povraat  Commission. 
Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  28,  1974,  Inquiring 
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ag  to  the  statistics  presently  available  on  the 
effect  of  winter  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  the 
Nation's  energy  consumption. 

The  Commlsslon'a  staff  has  been  monl- 
torlng  the  consumption  of  electric  energy 
both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  winter 
Daylight  Saving  Time  on  January  6,  1974. 
The  electric  energy  consumption  during  the 
week  ending  January  5,  1974  (the  last  week 
of  Standard  Time),  and  the  weeks  ending 
January  12  and  19  as  compared  to  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  In  1973  are  shown  In  the  at- 
tached tabulation. 

The  normal  rate  of  growth  of  electric  en- 
ergy consumption  In  the  Nation  during  1973 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  7.6  percent 
had  It  not  been  for  conservation,  and  It  Is 
apptirent  from  the  statistics  in  the  attached 
table  that  electric  energy  consumption  Is 
substantially  below  what  wotild  have  been 
expected  otherwise.  This  reduced  use  Is  due 
to  a  number  of  factors  including  the  effects 
of  the  milder  than  usual  weather,  conserva- 
tion by  the  general  public,  voltage  reduc- 
tions In  some  areas,  and  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  We  have  been  unable  to  quantify  the 
Individual  effects  of  these  various  factors  but 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Is  one  of  the  Influen- 
tial ones. 

The  staff  does  not  monitor  uses  of  non- 
electric related  energy  and  has  no  specific  In- 
formation on  the  extent  to  which  conserva- 
tion measures  or  winter  Daylight  Saving 
Time  have  affected  overall  energy  use. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

John  N".  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 

WEEKLY  ELECTRIC  OUTPUT 
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(millions  of  (millions  of  Percent 

kilowatt-  kilowatt-  difference, 

hours)  houn)  1974/1973 

Weak  ending— 

J»n.5 34.695  34.331  -1-1.1 

Jiii.12 36,558  38,111  -4.1 

J»n.l9 35,531  35,368  -I-.5 


SMKCe:  Information  based  on  Edison  Electric  Institute  reports. 


SUPPORT   FOR   PENSION   LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  develop- 
ing the  pension  reform  legislation  which 
is  before  the  House  today.  Information 
acquired  during  my  service  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  great  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  30  mil- 
lion Americans  are  covered  by  private 
pension  plans.  It  is  expected  by  1980 
that  over  42  million  workers  wUl  be  cov- 
ered. Today  more  than  $8  billion  In  bene- 
fits are  paid  to  approximately  6  million 
retirees.  Voluntary  private  pension  plans 
are  now  making  contributions  to  the  re- 
tirement security  of  about  50  percent  of 
the  private  nonfarm  labor  force.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  figure  will  reach  60 
percent  by  1980. 

Based  on  these  figures,  it  Is  readily  ap- 
parent that  Congress  must  act  now  to 
CXX 304— Part  4 
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protect  the  rights  of  workers  covered  by 
pension  plans.  Protection  of  these  rights 
would  be  assured  by  passage  of  H.R.  2. 

H.R.  2  requires  the  vesting  of  accrued 
benefits  of  employees  with  significant 
periods  of  service.  In  addition,  it  requires 
pension  plans  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards of  funding.  These  two  provisions 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  some  reservations,  however, 
about  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
plan  termination  insurance.  Inasmuch  as 
H.R.  2  establishes  stringent  vesting  and 
funding  standards,  as  well  as  taking  other 
precautionary  steps,  I  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  termination  insurance  is 
needed. 

Since  the  section  dealing  with  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  is  the  only  thing 
marring  a  basically  good  bUl,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 


A  BILL  TO  REVISE  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  ELIGIBIL- 

rry  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment DEFERRED  ANNUITIES.  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  COST-OF-LIVINa 
INCREASES  IN  SUCH  ANNUITIES, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIEGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  a  large  number  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  devoted  portions  of  their 
lives  in  the  civilian  service  of  the  U.S. 
Government  but  who,  for  personal,  polit- 
ical, or  geographic  reasons  terminated 
that  service  with  vested  rights  in  retire- 
ment. One  group  of  former  Government 
employees,  those  who  were  separated 
from  the  service  or  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  individuals  did  not  con- 
tinue in  Federal  employment  after  5  or 
more  years  of  service,  these  individuals 
are  the  target  of  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  believe,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  these  individuals,  while 
awaiting  retirement  eligibility,  for  rea- 
sons of  consistency  and  fair  play  In  our 
dealings  with  those  who  honorably 
served  their  Government,  are  entitled  to 
computation  of  their  deferred  annuity 
consistent  with  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments as  computed  for  annuities 
paid  any  other  Federal  retiree.  I  urge 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  adopt  the 
bill  I  propose,  which  contains  xmder 
title  5,  use  section  8338  amending  lan- 
guage as  follows: 

In  the  computation  of  each  annuity  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  such  anntilty  ah  an 
be  increased  by  each  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment of  annuities  of  retired  employees  made 
vinder  section  8340  of  this  title  in  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  separation  or  trans- 
fer described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  on  the  commencing  date 
of  such  annuity. 

We  wiU,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  legislating 
equity,  by  bringing  up  to  par  the  annul- 
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ties  of  a  segment  of  former  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  now  denied  the  benefits 
of  congressional  recognition  of  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation. 

This  legislation  will  also  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  timespan  categories 
of  these  deferred  annuity  retirements. 
When  adopted  along  with  the  cost-of- 
hvlng  entitlement,  these  deferred  an- 
nuity retirees  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
an  annuity  at  the  age  of  62  after  com- 
pleting 5  but  less  than  15  years  of  civilian 
service,  or  at  the  age  of  61  years  after 
completing  15  but  less  than  20  years  of 
service,  or  at  the  age  of  60  years  after 
completing  20  years  of  civilian  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  we  can 
perform  an  act  necessary  to  justice  and 
democracy  by  adoption  of  this  legislation 
I  set  before  you  today.  In  our  concern  for 
equality  across  the  board  for  all  of  our 
citizens  we  must  not  neglect  the  rights  of 
any  of  our  retirees.  They  have,  just  as  we 
all  strive  to  do,  worked  faithfully  within 
the  system  and  are  entitled  to  all  of  its 
benefits. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY  SUPPORTS  NOVEMBER  11 
VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOUCNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  has  adopted 
a  splendid  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  to  restore  November  11  as 
the  ofQcial  national  observance  of 
Veterans  Day. 

As  diairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  as  sponsor  of  legislation 
that  would  restore  the  traditional  observ- 
ance I  commend  this  timely  resolution, 
hitroduced  by  Senator  T.  Ed  Garrison,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

A  COMCITBXXMT  RXBOLXTTIOir 

Jklemorlallzlng  Osngreas  to  enact  sucii  leg:to- 
lation  as  will  restore  November  11  aa  the 
observance  of  National  Veterans  D«y 
Whereas,    Veterans   Day   is   not  otMeirTed 
uniformly  by  the  various  states;  and 

Wbereaa,  the  lack  of  ttnlformlty  In  the 
observance  of  this  day  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  meaning,  significance  and  reason  for 
commemorating  the  great  sacrlflcM  whicb 
the  veterans  have  made  for  America  and  its 
cherished  freedoms;  and 

Whereas,  the  restoration  of  November 
eleventh  as  National  Veterans  Day  would 
enable  the  states  to  program  meaningful 
events  that  would  restore  the  day  to  Ita 
former  importance  and  national  slgnlflcanoe. 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  Congress  be  memoriallMd  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  restore  November 
eleventh  as  the  observance  of  National 
Veterans  Day. 

Be  it  further  reaolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  memlwr 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congrees 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 
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elected  to  the  office  of  State  Comiaander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Porelf  n  Wars. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  12.  we  will  have  our  annual 
occasion  to  dine  with  a  group  of  out- 
standing patriots  and  commiinity  lead- 
ers, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  wish 
to  anticipate  that  occasion  by  honoring 
one  of  these  dynamic  American  citizens, 
New  York  Comdr.  Wolfgang  J.  Nauke, 
a  good  friend  and  my  comrade  In  the 
Nathan  Hale  Post  No.  1469.  Commander 
Nauke's  nickname.  Wolf,  belies  his  per- 
sonality, for  as  much  as  he  is  an  ex- 
perienced administrator  and  a  disciplined 
leader,  he  Is  also  a  warm  and  under- 
standing person. 

I  am  privileged.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Commander  Nauke,  American: 

WOLTGANG  J.  NAtrKK,  NeW  YORK  StATE 

Commander 

Wolfgang  J.  Nauke  was  t>om  In  Dresden, 
Germany,  on  November  16,  1921.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  and  his  family  came  to  the  United 
States. 

Attended  elementary  school  and  Hunting- 
ton High  School  In  Huntington,  Long  Island. 

Entered  th^  Armed  Forces  In  1942.  Served 
with  the  109th  Medical  Battalion  attached 
to  the  34th  Infantry  Division  and  114th  Sta- 
tion Hospital.  Sen-ed  In  the  European 
Theatre  In  North  Africa  and  Italy,  and  was 
discharged  In  1945. 

In  1946,  he  married  the  former  Lee  Alesslo, 
of  Himtlngton.  They  have  three  sons. 

Wolfgang  has  been  active  In  the  VJP.W. 
since  1952.  He  was  elected  Post  Commander 
of  the  Nathan  Hale  Post  No.  1469,  m  1955 
and  was  awarded  a  National  Citation  for  his 
outstanding  leadership.  In  1955  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Poet  Membership  Association,  and  served 
untU  1960.  After  completing  his  term  as 
Commander,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  for 
the  year  1956-57.  In  1957  he  was  elected 
Quartermaster  and  has  been  elected  to  that 
office  unanimously  every  year  to  the  present. 
In  1961  he  was  acclaimed  All-State  Post 
Quartermaster.  He  was  elected  Suffolk 
County  Commander  In  1961,  and  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  was  active  against  Com- 
munism. He  had  many  speaking  engagements 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  His  activi- 
ties in  this  field  were  noted  by  Senator  Barry 
Ctoldwater.  and  on  March  6,  1962.  a  flag  was 
flown  over  the  United  States  Capitol  In 
honor  of  Commander  Nauke,  and  so  recorded 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  flag  was 
presented  to  him  by  Elizabeth  Englehart,  on 
completion  of  his  year. 

Wolf  Is  a  member  of  the  MUltary  Order  of 
Cooties  Pup  Tent  No.  65,  Jephtha  Lodge  No. 
494  P  &  A  M,  Ortimman  Ex-Servlce  Mens 
Club,  Grumman  OUder  Club,  New  York  State 
Sheriff's  Association.  He  has  been  employed 
with  Grumman  Areospace  Corp.  Administra- 
tive Assistant.  Maintenance  Division,  for  21 
years. 

He  was  appointed  Youth  Director  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  while  serving  as  Suffolk 
County  Commander.  He  has  held  many  offices 
on  the  State  level,  among  which  were;  Legis- 
lative. Rehabilitation  Ho^ltal  Committee, 
Americanism  Chairman,  Patriotic  Instructor! 
Historian,  Inspector,  Chief  of  Staff,  Junior 
Vice  Commander.  Senior  Vice  Commander. 
At  the  54th  State  VJ.W.  Convention  at 
Buffalo.  New  York  In  June  1973.  Wolf  waa 


OIL  SHALE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  40  years  of  effort,  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  development 
of  one  of  America's  last  great  fron- 
tiers, the  extraction  of  shale  oil  from 
vast  publicly  o\vned  reserves  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  my  State  of  Wyoming.  The 
highest  bids  received  on  the  first  two 
prototype  tracts  of  the  Department  of 
Interior's  prototype  leasing  program, 
$210  million  on  the  5.120  tract  c-a,  and 
$117.7  million  on  6,094  acre  tract  c-b, 
gives  an  indication  that  the  petroleum 
industry  is  prepared  to  move  ahead  with 
the  development  of  this  resource. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  recov- 
erable oil  available  from  oil  shale  is  twice 
that  available  from  the  Mid-East.  60 
times  that  in  Alajska's  North  Slope,  and 
15  times  the  total  U.S.  proven  reserves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  immense  quanti- 
ties of  the  shale  oil  are  present.  Tract 
c-a  is  estimated  to  have  1.3  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  tract  c-b  contains  approx- 
imately 723  million  barrels.  Yet,  we  have 
read  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
was  prepared  to  accept  bids  on  these 
tracts  as  low  as  $9  million.  It  is  apparent 
that  Interior  failed  to  fully  calculate  the 
amount  of  shale  oil  present  and  its  true 
worth  in  today's  energy  situation. 

We  must,  therefore,  review  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  leasing  program  and 
respond  to  pending  oil  shale  development 
with  responsible  legislation.  S.  David 
Freeman,  former  White  House  energy 
policy  staff  member  and  present  director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy 
project,  put  it  this  way  in  a  February  10, 
1974,  Washington  Post  article: 

The  alarming  fact  Is  that  the  Interior 
Department  knows  yery  little  about  how 
much  the  public  own*  and  what  it  Is  worth; 
it  knows  even  less  about  the  harm  that  may 
happen  to  marine  life,  wildlife,  the  face  of 
the  earth  or  to  people's  cherished  lifestyles 
If  development  proceeds.  A  likely  prospect  Is 
that  ownership  of  the  petroleum  In  the 
gxound  will  simply  pass  from  government 
Into  oil  Industry  hands. 

Although  there  are  uncertainties  about 
the  best  methods  of  extracting  shale  oil, 
large  scale  operations  costs,  and  per- 
centages of  shale  oil  that  can  be  re- 
moved, one  thing  is  certain :  Firms  mov- 
ing oil  into  the  oil  shale  business  stand 
the  possibility  of  making  enormous 
profits.  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  crude 
may  affect  production  and  the  rush  to 
move  ahead  on  development,  but  the 
present  new  crude  price  in  the  $10  a 
barrel  range,  is  suflBcient  incentive.  In- 
dustry executives  have  reportedly  cal- 
culated that  at  $10  a  barrel  they  could 
realize  an  annual  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal of  nearly  20  percent.  At  even  $6  a  bar- 
rel, an  annual  return  of  11  percent  might 
be  realized.  , 
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In  short,  the  incentives  for  oil  shale 
development  are  present  in  today's  mar- 
ket picture  without  any  lease  incentives 
or  giveaways. 

Under  the  Department  of  Interior's 
prototype  leasing  program,  royalties  are 
set  at  12  cents  per  ton  for  oil  shale  con- 
taining 30  gallons  of  shale  oil  with  pro- 
visions to  increase  or  reduce  this  amount 
depending  on  the  shale  oil  contained  and 
market  price.  Only  16  cents  per  barrel 
would  be  collected  ae  royalties  on  30  gal- 
Ion  oil  shale. 

With  the  value  of  crude  shale  oil  reach- 
ing or  surpassing  the  value  of  conven- 
tionally produced  crude,  such  a  low  roy- 
alty is  irresponsible  and  contrary  to  the 
public's  interests. 

Legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  base  royalties  for 
shale  oil  produced  on  public  lands  on  a 
percentage-of-market-value  basis.  This 
is  the  same  approach  taken  imder  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  conventionally 
produced  oil  and  gas  and  is  a  reasonable 
manner  for  collecting  royalties  on  shale 
oil.  My  bill  would  increase  royalties  to 
12^2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  oil 
or  other  minerals  taken  from  the  oil 
shale  lease. 

Oil  shale  country  today  is  sparsely 
populated  land  in  no  way  prepared  for 
the  impending  oil  shale  boom.  The  start- 
up of  the  industry  will  create  an  esti- 
mated 4,000  jobs  by  1981.  The  small 
existing  towns  and  communities  in  the 
area  desperately  need  assistance  in  plan- 
ning for  the  growth  impact.  One  new 
community  being  planned  near  Grand 
Valley,  Colo.,  anticipates  a  population 
of  4,000  in  4  years.  The  costs  of  plan- 
ning, construction  of  water  and  sewer 
lines,  and  streets  Is  estim-ated  to  be 
$10,000,000  before  any  building  construc- 
tion is  even  begim.  This  type  of  massive 
growth  development  will  be  multiplied 
throughout  tlie  oil  shale  area. 

My  bill  therefore  creates  an  oil  shale 
area  impact  fund  to  provide  loans  to 
those  communities  and  counties  which 
are  directly  Impacted  by  significant  pop- 
ulation growth  due  to  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. These  loans  may  be  used  for  plan- 
ning assistance  for  providing  schools, 
transportation,  and  highways,  medical 
care  and  facilities,  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  and  other  services. 

My  boyhood  home  of  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  is  already  experiencing  a  boom 
which  gives  us  a  small  glimpse  of  the  type 
of  growth  anticipated.  An  article  from 
the  February  19,  1974,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  describes  the  conditions  in  Rock 
Springs  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Wyoming     Offers    Colorado     GtiMPst;    of 

Shale  DancrrLTT 

(By  Jeff  Rosen) 

Say  "boom  town"  to  people  In  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  and  they  chuckle  and  shake 
their  heads. 

A  grocer  and  a  motel  owner,  the  mayor 
and  the  city  clerk,  a  policeman  and  a  con- 
struction worker  had  the  same  reaction  to 
the  two  words. 

The  reason  Is  simple — ^Rock  Springs  is 
booming.  Green  River,  14  miles  to  the  west, 
Is  booming,  and  everything  in  between  is 
booming. 

With  growth  have  come  enormous  prob- 
lems. 
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XraUer  parks  are  filled  almost  before 
they're  built. 

They're  crammed  Into  canyons  and  ravines 
»nd  pushed  onto  odd-shaped  lots.  And  there's 
ftlll  an  acute  housing  shortage. 

"If  you  come  here  with  a  family,"  said 
Police  Lt,  Bob  Overy,  "ItTl  take  you  weeks  to 
tod  a  place  to  hsuig  your  hat." 

GLIMPSE    OF    THE    FTTTUXB 

Rock  Springs  provides  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  that  awaits  Colorado's  oil  shale  coun- 
try if  a  commercial  oil  Industry  Invades  the 
sleepy  towns  and  desolate  canyons.  It  is  a 
future  of  prosperity  and  vast  attendant  prob- 
lems, of  growth  so  fast  that  locals  are  reeling. 

Moreover,  the  Wyoming  experience  may 
be  dwarfed  by  what  will  happen  to  Grand 
Valley.  Rifle.  Meeker  and  Rangely — Colorado 
towns  which  are  much  smaller  than  Rock 
Springs  was  before  the  boom. 

The  1970  census  showed  a  population  of 
11.674  for  Rock  Springs.  Utility  companies 
estimate  the  present  figure  exceeds  20,000, 
and  the  growth  seems  to  be  accelerating. 

Oreen  River's  1970  population  was  4,340. 
It's  now  more  than  8.000.  And  the  region 
as  a  whole  probably  has  nearly  40,000  resi- 
dents. 

The  construction  of  a  $400  million  power 
plant  35  miles  to  the  east  and  huge  chemical 
mines  to  the  west  are  the  two  main  forces 
behind  the  boom.  The  power  plant,  owned 
by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  has  a  construction  force  of 
nearly  3,000,  although  pre-constructlon  stud- 
ies projected  a  maximum  of  1,200. 

The  nolnes  produce  vast  amounts  of 
trona — a  source  of  soda  ash  which  Is  an 
Industrial  chemical  used  In  paper,  glass  and 
detergents.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  trona 
Industry  has  exploded  because  other  meth- 
ods of  producing  soda  ash  have  high  environ- 
mental costs. 

TTNFREFARED   TOK   INTLUZ 

Rock  Springs  was  almost  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  Influx  caused  by  these  two  in- 
dustrial developments.  There  wasnt  any 
housing,  so  people  brought  tents  and  trail- 
ers. There  were  not  enough  grocery  stores, 
and  foods  vanished  from  shelves  dally. 

The  town  had  just  built  a  new  high  school 
which  alleviated  the  classroom  problem  to 
some  extent.  But  Junior  high  schools  have 
been  forced  to  operate  with  two  shifts  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  pupils. 

The  caseload  at  the  local  mental  health 
clinic  Increased  tenfold  In  five  years.  And  s  *6 
million  bond  issue  has  Just  been  approved 
for  construction  of  a  new  hospital. 

Town  streets  were  designed  for  a  relaxed 
Uttle  conmiunlty.  They  wind  with  the  ter- 
rain following  an  old  creek  bed.  Traffic  has 
Increased  fivefold,  Jamming  Intersections  and 
plaguing  police  officers. 

Cars  bear  license  plates  from  a  dozen  dif- 
toent  states  and  the  county  has  bad  to 
add  another  letter  to  its  plates  to  accommo- 
date the  new  registrations. 

Burglaries,  thefts,  assaults  and  barroom 
brawls  have  become  common.  A  small  brothel 
la  nunored  to  be  operating  out  of  one  hotel. 

"What  would  I  do  if  we  had  It  to  do  all 
over  again?"  said  one  town  official.  "I'd  tell 
them  to  move  the  power  plant  to  Canada 
«nd  the  trona  mines  to  Australia.  There's 
no  way  we  could  have  planned  for  this.  We'd 
l»»ve  had  to  start  10  years  ago  with  millions 
of  dollars." 

in  some  ways.  Rock  Springs  has  been 
lucky.  Water  Is  plentiful.  Sewage  plants  are 
only  now  operating  at  capacity.  The  town  is 
served  by  a  major  Interstate  highway,  and 
there  is  land  around  for  expansion. 

More  Importantly,  It  la  a  town  that  has 
boomed  before,  though  not  to  the  same 
<J*gree. 

UntU  1958  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
mined  huge  amoimts  of  coal  from  seams 
•round  and  directly  under  Rock  Springs  and 
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Green  River.  The  towns  were  full  of  miners 
and  railroad  workers. 

DECADE    OF    STAGNATION 

When  trains  switched  to  delsel  power  the 
mines  were  shut  down.  Signs  were  posted  lay- 
ing Off  hundreds  of  workers  and  the  region's 
population  plunged.  There  foUowed  a  decade 
of  stagnation  which  made  many  In  Rock 
Springs  long  for  new  Industry  and  activity. 

"I  guess  we  got  more  than  we  bargained 
for  this  time  around,"  said  Paul  Wataha,  the 
town's  mayor  for  the  past  17  years.  "Its  an 
entirely  dlffeient  situation  than  we  had 
before.  I  don't  think  the  living  conditions  are 
good  here  any  more,  and  I  don't  see  any 
way  of  Improving  It  soon. 

"But  the  people  are  a  Uttle  more  willing 
to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing  than  they 
would  be  In  a  quieter  town." 

Charles  Richardson,  general  manager  of 
the  local  newspaper,  la  certainly  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  boom.  Circulation  Is  increas- 
ing, and  business  and  advertising  are  better. 
"On  balance,"  he  said,  "I  think  It's  good. 
We're  having  some  bad  growing  pains  and 
orderly  growth  would  be  better,  but  we're 
not  going  to  get  it,  and  this  won't  kill  us." 

The  power  plant  and  the  trona  mines  and 
plants  are  Increasing  county  property  tax 
valuations  by  $20  million  each  year.  But  Rock 
Springs  isn't  reaping  much  of  the  benefits 
It's  tax  base  goes  up  only  about  $250,000  a 
year — not  enovigh  to  keep  pace  with  demands 
for  new  services. 

The  new  industries  have  attracted  many 
transient  workers  to  the  area — men  who  stay 
only  a  few  months  and  then  move  on.  Some 
are  men  who  can't  be  counted  on  to  show 
up  regularly. 

Absenteeism  has  been  a  serious  problem 
during  construction  of  the  power  plants,  as 
has  finding  and  keeping  skilled  workers.  Con- 
sequently, construction  feU  behind  schedule, 
the  construction  force  had  to  be  Increased 
to  Its  present  size,  the  boom  accelerated  and 
with  It  the  absenteeism  and  hiring  problems. 

The  plants  and  mines  have  also  caused 
labor  problems  to  the  town  Itself  by  luring 
municipal  employes,  grocery  clerks,  bartend- 
ers and  a  host  of  others  to  higher  paying 
Jobs.  Wages  have  been  Increased  to  offset 
this  trend.  But  with  wages,  prices  are  go- 
ing up. 

"Everybody's  making  money,"  said  Lt. 
Overy.  "But  it  costs  more  to  live,  too.  It's  a 
different  town  than  it  was.  There's  more 
people  and  there's  more  money  and  you  can't 
tell  up  from  down." 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

MORE  ROYALTY 

My  bill  would  also  open  up  the  Z1V2 
percent  of  these  royalties  from  oil  shale 
that  are  returned  to  the  State,  Under 
current  law,  these  may  be  used  only  for 
highways  and  schools.  This  legislation 
would  allow  use  of  these  funds  for  public 
roads  and  transportation  systems,  sup- 
port of  public  schools  and  education,  and 
for  planning  and  assistance  to  communi- 
ties impacted  by  any  mineral  resource 
development  as  the  legislature  of  the 
State  may  direct.  We  are  experiencing 
not  only  beginning  of  an  oil  shale  boom, 
but  also  mineral  resource  development 
and  overwhelming  growth  related  to  coal 
and  other  minerals.  Certain  areas  in  the 
tristate  area  can  expect  to  double  popula- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  century.  This  lan- 
guage will  allow  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
royalties  returned  to  the  States  to  better 
cope  with  anticipated  growth. 

Given  the  value  and  enormity  of  this 
great  public  resource  and  the  Impact  of 
Its  development,  I  feel  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  Is  necessary  to  protect 
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the  public's  interest  and  meet  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  massive  new  devel- 
opment In  an  unprepared  region.  The 
States  involved  have  begun  to  prepare 
for  development,  and  I  commend  them. 
We  must  supplement  their  efforts  by 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  these 
States  with  further  means  to  advance 
the  national  well-being  by  accommodat- 
ing e.xpeditious  development  of  this  vast 
resource  in  an  equitable  and  orderly 
manner. 


DIVERSION   OF   OIL    SHIPMENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Energy 
Administrator  William  Simon  recently 
criticized  the  Shah  of  Iran's  statements 
about  our  oil  supplj-  as  being  "reckless 
and  irresponsible."  That  type  of  diplo- 
macy certainly  does  not  put  anv  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  Middle  East, 

The  Shah  of  Iran's  previous  statement 
that  the  United  States  is  getting  as  much 
oU  from  the  Middle  East  as  it  has  ever 
gotten  deserves  not  derision,  but  a  full 
investigation. 

During  my  own  visit  to  Iran  last 
August,  Iranian  oil  officials  there  in- 
formed me  that  American  based  oil  com- 
panies were  actually  receiving  from  Iran 
increased  production  of  oil  but  were  not 
shipping  that  oil  back  to  the  United 
States.  It  vsras  being  sold  in  the  more 
profitable  markets  of  the  Far  East  and 
Western  Europe. 

Last  November,  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings by  our  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  I 
put  this  question  to  Wingfleld  Chamber- 
lain, Energy  Resources  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Resources  and  Trade  Assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Once  we  go  about  encouraging  Increased 
production  (of  oil)  after  arriving  at  a  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  how  do  we  make  sure 
that  our  major  oU  companies  are  going  to 
be  shipping  that  oil  back  to  the  United 
States? 

When  questioned  further  about  the 
possibility  of  this  oil  not  reaching  our 
shores,  Mr,  Chamberlain  repUed  that 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  was  not  receiving  its  fair  share  of 
oil  from  Iranian  sources. 

Now  this  question  arises  once  again 
and  this  time  the  Shah  himself  ques- 
tions the  destination  of  Iranian  oil.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  our  major  oil  companies 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  in  a  time  of  emergency  need. 
Profit  cannot  override  that  obligation. 
If  they  are  indeed  receiving  more  than 
adequate  oil  supplies  and  selling  in  more 
profitable  markets  abroad,  then  that  is 
a  matter  for  a  thorough  investigation 
by  the  Chief  Executive,  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  by  Congress. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  for  cursory  re- 
view by  the  chief  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  Mr.  Simon's  responsibilities  do 
not  embrace  foreign  relations,  and  in 
making  this  type  of  ill-considered  state- 
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ment  he  is  not  only  Jeopardizing  our 
foreign  relations  but  Is  also  endangering 
a  peace  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  build 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  Mr.  Simon  to  resolve  our  domestic 
problems.  In  the  Interim,  It  would  be 
well  If  we  took  a  hard  look  at  the  Shah's 
suggestion  that  our  oU  companies  are  di- 
verting their  products  to  more  profitable 
markets. 


WE  HAVE  FORFEITED  OUR  RIGHT 
TO  MANAGE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALSrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Wl'VX  FOUKTIKD  OVU  BlOBT  TO  MANAGX 

(This  editorial  was  written  by  James  D. 
McCUry.  national  president  of  the  Awioclfttfitl 
Oeneral  Contractors  of  America  and  board 
chairman  of  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc.) 

Loolclne  back,  there  probably  was  no  spe- 
cific time  or  event  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  loss  by  American  business  of  a  great 
part  of  ins  right  to  manage.  And  If  there  was 
a  particular  villain  In  the  act,  even  his  face 
Is  difficult  to  remember.  At  best,  we  muA 
say  we  have  forfeited  much  of  our  right  to 
□wnage,  though  there  certainly  were  bands 
eager  to  take  It  from  us. 

A  study  of  how  and  where  we  forfeited  our 
right  to  manage  Inevitably  Includes  the  In- 
vasion of  that  right  by  government.  Not  that 
we  can  or  shoiild  seek  to  thwart  the  duly- 
passed  laws  of  our  toglBlatlve  bodies.  Our 
system  allows  for  relief  from  unjust  and  Ul- 
advlsed  statutes,  and  the  process  through 
which  these  matters  must  ptass  permits  the 
airing  of  diverse  views.  There  are  accepted 
methods  of  changing  that  which  we  feel  Is 
harmful  to  business  and  to  the  country. 

But  what  about  Invasion  by  a  prollfle  and 
Inbred  bvireaucraey?  What  about  the  Inter- 
pretation and  administration  at  laws  beyond 
anything  contemplated  by  Oongress  In  Its 
wUdest  moments? 

The  bureaucratic  grand  delusion  Is  that 
It  has  a  mandate  from  higher  authority  to 
meddle  In  the  affairs  of  others.  It  Is  convinced 
that  It,  and  It  alone,  knows  what  Is  beet  for 
us  and  for  the  cormtry. 

I  am  talking  about  the  career  bureaucrat; 
the  one  who  stays  In  oflloe  through  admin- 
istration after  administration,  the  one  with- 
out loyalty  to  any  cause,  and  no  mandate  to 
respond  to  any  constituency.  Tlie  one  who 
views  regulatory  laws  suoh  as  06HA,  OPOC, 
EBO,  EPA,  etc.,  ss  special  Ucense  granted  f«- 
the  express  purpose  of  oontrol  and  harass- 
ment of  business,  with  a  ooncuirent  increase 
In  the  size  and  power  at  federal  department 
after  department. 

Bach  time  a  new  law  U  passed,  a  new  reg- 
ulatory body  ts  created,  new  staff  and  In- 
spectors are  hired,  and  the  whole  machinery 
thus  created  requires  additional  large 
amounts  of  money  to  operate.  We  are  of 
couzse  paying  the  bUls  for  this  misbegotten 
monster  and  It  Uterally  bites  the  hand  that 
toettalt. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  wholeoale 
transformation  of  valid  congressional  sanc- 
tion Into  bureaucratic  action  which  com- 
pletely usurps  management's  time-honored 
position.  A  request  for  Informatlcm  author- 
ised by  law  becomes  the  excuee  for  demand- 
ing masses  of  Information  not  leg^ally  re- 
quired by  any  statute.  Ttds  ever-expandlog 
boreanoracy  wlU  soon  be  asking  for  a  seat  on 
our  board  of  directors  if  we  d<mt  put  a  stop 
to  ttl 
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I  think  the  time  is  long  past  to  begin  to 
reelst  this  kind  of  abuse.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  allowed  ovirselTes  to  became  conditioned 
to  respond  promptly  to  any  government 
agency  request  for  tnformatlon;  we  spend 
hours  complying.  This  has  got  to  stop.  We 
have  to  pick  up  some  new  habits.  We  have 
to  start  saying  "No" — "By  what  authority  do 
you  request  this  datat" 

Fortunately  this  breed  of  misguided  fed- 
eral employee  has  a  Caw — he  does  not  have 
the  valor  of  his  misbegotten  convictions.  He 
Is  vulnerable  to  strexigth  and  cannot  stand 
expoevire.  If  he  does  get  up  the  nerve  to 
fight,  there  are  courts,  thank  heaven,  to 
which  api>eal  can  be  made  and  from  which 
redress  can  be  obtained. 

But  unless  you  and  I  resist,  these  Ideas 
and  this  harassment,  through  usage  and  ac- 
ceptance, gain  the  effect  of  law.  Our  right  to 
manage  has  been  eroded  because,  in  the 
past,  we  indlvldualy  have  not  taken  a  stand 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  must  have  the 
courage  and  the  desire  to  control  and  eradi- 
cate this  particular  parasite. 

Wont  you  Join  me? 


POSTCARD  REGISTRATION  BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MIKKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tenta- 
tive whip  notice  for  next  week  indicates 
the  House  will  work  on  H.R.  8053,  the 
egregious  post  card  registration  bill.  I 
hereby  serve  notice  of  my  intention  to 
move  for  the  adoption  of  the  following 
amendments  whenever  the  bill  is  under 
consideration : 

Amendments  to  HJl.  8053,  As  Bxpobtb) 
Offered  by  Me.  Prsnzxl 

Page  13,  line  21,  strike  out  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

Page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "an  elector  for 
President  said  Vice  President,". 

Page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "and  any  elec- 
tion" and  aU  that  follows  through  "delegates 
to  such  a  convention". 

Page  18.  immediately  after  line  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Registration  forms  may  be  prepared  In 
a  language  other  than  English. 

PEige  18,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

(d)  Registration  forms  shall  be  prepared 
In  a  language  or  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish for  each  State  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administration  determines,  from  the 
most  current  and  accurate  data  available, 
that  at  least  6  percent  of  the  residents  of 
such  State  or  50.000  such  residents  (which- 
ever number  is  less;  do  not  speak  or  under- 
stand English  with  reasonable  facUity.  The 
Administrator  shall  certify  any  such  State 
as  a  blllngrual  State. 

(e)  In  any  State  certified  as  a  bilingual 
State  under  subsection  (d)  bilingual  regis- 
tration forms  shall  be  provided  In  the  pre- 
dominant foreign  language  or  languages  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  and  in 
English,  and  any  instructions,  notices,  or  ac- 
companying materials  shall  be  prepared  in 
such  foreign  language  or  languages  as  well 
as  In  English. 

(f )  In  any  State  noit  certified  as  a  bilingual 
State  under  subsection  (d)  registration 
forms  may  be  provided  in  a  foreign  language 
or  languages  other  than  English. 

Page  18,  line  16,  strike  out  "a  sufficient 
quantity"  and  all  that  follows  through  "rural 
or  star  route"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
postcard  for  each  person  18  years  of  age  or 
older". 

Page  19,  strike  out  line  7  through  Une  11. 
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Page  20,  line  2,  strike  out  "may"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 

Page  20,  llae  4,  strike  out  "Is  authorised 
to"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "shaU". 

Proposed  Amendment  to  EJl.  8063 
HJR.  11713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter  Registration 
and  Election  Administration  Assistance  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  EUectlon  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  amended  by  redesignating  title  IV 
as  title  V;  by  renumbering  sections  40l 
through  406  as  sections  601  through  60«, 
reflectively;  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  title  HI  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE      rv— ASSISTANCE      FOR      VOTKB 

REGISTRATION     AND     ELECTION     AD- 

MINISTRATION  REFORM 
"SHOBT  TTrLE 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tht 
'Voter  Registration  and  Election  Adminis- 
tration Assistance  Act'. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  title— 
"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  each  Stats 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  the  term  'political  cubdlvislon'  meant 
any  city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  pxirpoee  unit 
of  local  government  of  a  State,  or  an  Indian 
tribe  which  performs  voter  registration  « 
election  administration  ftmctlons  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior); 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'grant'  means  any  grsnt, 
loan,  contract,  or  other  appropriate  financial 
arrangement  for  the  piirpose  of  voter  reg- 
istration or  election  administration. 
"establishment  of  grant  frocram 
"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall.  In  acctH^ance  with  the  provisions  o( 
this  title,  make  grants  to  the  States  to  carry 
out  programs  to  encoiirage  voter  registration, 
education,  and  participation. 

"apportionment  or  grants 
"Sec.  404.  Amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  State  In  sn 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  th« 
aggregate  amount  so  appropriated  for  sraeh 
fiscal  year  as  the  voting  age  population  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  voting  age  pop- 
ulation  in  aU  the  States. 

"delegation  or  authoritt 
"Sec.  406.  The  Chief  Election  Officer  of  eacb 
State  shaD  be  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering  grants  made  imder  this  tttto. 
The  Chief  Election  Officer  may,  after  property 
and  equitably  distributing  each  grant  made 
imder  this  title  In  accordance  with  State  law, 
delegate  all  or  part  of  his  responsibility  under 
this  title  to  appropriate  officials  of  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State  to  whicb 
any  distribution  of  a  grant  is  made. 

"USE    or    FUNDS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Each  State  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, aUocate  all  or  part  of  any  grant  mads 
under  this  title  to  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State.  Each  grant  made  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  programs  related  to  voter 
registration  and  eaectlon  administration,  la- 
cludlng  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  programs  to  Increase  opportunities 
for  voter  registration,  such  as  mail  reglstrs- 
tlon,  ezp«uided  registration  hours  and  locs- 
tlons,  mobUe  registration  faculties,  electloa 
day  registration,  re-reglstratlon  programi. 
door-to-door  canvassing  procedures,  end 
other  methods  which  the  State  may  dees 
appropriate; 

"(2)  programs  to  Improve  election  admln^ 
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^batton  procedures,  such  u  the  purchase 
at  Additional  voting  machinery,  organization 
mtd  planning  of  election  administration  ac- 
ttvltles.  Improvements  in  ballot  preparation 
ind  absentee  ballot  procedures,  coordina- 
tion of  election  aotlvitlee,  and  other  methods 
designed  to  facUltate  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  election  administration  process; 

"(3)  planning,  evaluating,  and  designing 
tije  use  of  electronic  data  processing  or 
other  appropriate  procediires  to  streamline 
and  modernize  voter  registration  and  election 
administration,  with  special  emphasis  on 
techniques  which  would  allow  voter  registra- 
tion closer  to  election  day; 

"(4)  programs  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fraud; 

"(6)  education  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  election  officials; 

"(6)  establishing  nonpartisan  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  voter  and  citizen  edu- 
cation; 

"(7)  other  programs  designed  to  Improve 
voter  education  and  participation  that  are 
spproved  by  the  States  or  i>olitlcaI  sub- 
dlYlslons  thereof. 

"(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  use  all  or  part  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  title  to  finance  any  activity 
funded  by  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
on  December  1,  1973,  unless  such  State  or 
local  financing  is  continued  at  the  same  level 
as  existed  on  such  date. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  action  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
does  not  use  all  or  part  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  title  to  carry  out  programs  au- 
thorized imder  this  title,  the  unused  portion 
of  such  grant  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  was  made  and  the 
Secretary  shall  cover  the  funds  so  returned 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
"review  of  programs  bt  the 
comptroller  general 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  audit  khA  review  annually  the  programs 
of  at  least  five  States  receiving  grants  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
seminate to  all  the  Chief  Elections  Officers 
of  the  States  a  summary  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams he  found  to  be  most  effective  and 
found  to  be  least  effective. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  ccrfilect, 
analyze,  and  arrange  for  the  publication  and 
sale  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  of 
Information  concerning  voter  registration 
and  elections  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  voter  participation  and  the  role  of 
registration  obstacles  In  low  voter  turnout 
dnrlng  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960, 
and  ending  December  31.  1972. 

"(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
•imually  a  report  concerning  his  activities 
under  this  title,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"centralized    VOTER    REGISTRATION    LISTS 
Ain)   CONFTOENTIALITT 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Federal  Government  is 
prohibited  from  maintaining  a  centralized 
Toter  registration  list. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shaU  be  con- 
rtnied  as  allowing  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion which  permits  the  identification  of  In- 
fllTldual  voters. 

"AtTTHOBIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"^■c.  409.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
^  to  be  appropriated  the  svim  of  M6,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

Proposed  Amendment  to  H.R.  8063 
i4r,  Frenzel  moves  to  amend  the  bill  H.R. 
•M8,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
«»use  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  text 
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of  the  bill  HJt.  11713;  and  to  amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read  "A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establish  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  voter  registration  and  elec- 
tion administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  FRENZEL  moves  to  recommit  the  blU 
(US..  8053)  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bUl  B.S,. 
11713. 

AMXNSICENT  TO  TITLE  OF  H.R.  8003;    (IF  MOTION 
TO   RECOMMIT    IS    ADOPTED) 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  biU  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  and  local  governments  in  voter  regis- 
tration and  election  administration,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 
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the  proud  and  distinguished  heritage  of 
these  nations. 


HARD  FOUGHT  VICTORY  FOR 
THE  PARAH  WORKERS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEm^ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  marks  the  anniver- 
saries of  independence  of  the  courageous 
Baltic  nations  of  Eastern  Europe — Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia.  The  United 
States  followed  the  lead  of  the  major 
European  powers  in  extending  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  free  and  Independent 
governments  of  these  nations. 

Despite  centuries  of  domination  and 
suppression  by  various  European  tribes, 
Russians  and  Germans,  these  nations 
proclaimed  their  independence  In  1918. 
In  1922,  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  annoimced  that  the  United 
States  was  extending  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Baltic  States,  noting  that 
the  Independent  governments  had  ex- 
isted for  a  significant  period  of  time  and 
had  successfully  maintained  political  and 
economic  stability  within  their  borders 
While  the  United  States  stlU  recog- 
nizes these  nations,  we  can  only  recog- 
nize exiled  governments,  for  in  1940,  the 
Soviets  broke  treaties  and  agreements, 
invaded  the  Baltic  Republics  and  began 
a  reign  of  terror  and  suppression  which 
continues  today.  In  an  effort  to  break 
the  spirit  and  nationalistic  fervor  of 
these  freedom-loving  people,  the  Com- 
munists have  executed  or  deported  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

But  these  actions  have  failed  to  squelch 
the  spirit  of  these  free-thlnklng  people 
and  their  desire  for  liberation  and  in- 
dependence. 

As  leader  of  liberty  In  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  must  not  fall  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  these  suppressed  but 
determined  nations,  and  we  must  support 
them  in  their  struggle  for  lastljag  Inde- 
pendence. The  United  States  has  never 
recognized  the  legality  of  the  occupation 
of  these  nations  by  Soviet  Russia.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  regime  lacks  legal  basis, 
we  must  consider  it  a  temporary  military 
occupation. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
deed pleased  and  gratified  to  learn  in 
recent  days  that  the  22 -month  strike 
against  the  Farah  Manufacturing  Co..  by 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  has  ended,  with  full  recognition 
of  the  union.  In  am  informed  that  labor 
and  management,  at  long  last,  are  now 
sitting  down  to  negotiate  a  contract  and 
that  the  Farah  workers  will  finally  have 
a  voice  in  matters  affecting  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work  and  other 
Issues  related  to  their  employment. 

Although  we  have  witnessed  many  la- 
bor disputes  in  the  past,  the  Farah  strike 
was  especially  bitter.  In  addition  to  dras- 
tic demands  for  production  made  of  the 
workers  by  the  Farah  Co.,  the  firm's  em- 
ployees— the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans — found  it  most  dif- 
ficult to  secure  a  living  wage,  particularly 
with  Inflation  seriously  eroding  their 
paychecks.  The  company  refused  to  per- 
mit the  employees  to  exercise  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  or  to  enter  Into 
discussions  with  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers. 

When  a  number  of  strikers  partici- 
pated in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  picket 
of  one  Farah  plant,  some  700  were  ar- 
rested and  exorbitant  ball  was  set  for 
their  release.  It  was  reported  that  un- 
muzzled police  dogs  were  employed  to 
patrol  the  picket  lines.  Unfortunately, 
the  firm  became  more  Intransigent.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  eventu- 
ally ruled  that  Farah  had  violated  the 
rights  of  his  employees,  and  last  month 
ordered  the  company  to  reinstate  strik- 
ing employees  who  sought  their  former 
jobs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Justice  for  Farah  Workers,  I  vis- 
ited the  strikers  in  El  Paso  in  January 
1973,  and  personally  discussed  their 
grievances  and  problems  with  them, 
their  leaders,  and  union  representatives. 
My  visit  and  meetings  convinced  me  of 
the  need  for  a  full  investigation  not  only 
Into  the  tactics  employed  by  Farah,  but 
also  into  the  whole  question  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  minority  workers,  with  a 
view  toward  determining  the  require- 
ment for  new  legislative  authority.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  El  Paso,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  Bishop  S.  M.  Metzger, 
the  Bishop  of  El  Paso,  who  stood  behind 
the  Farah  workers  all  the  way  and  to 
whom  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
strike  and  the  defense  of  the  workers' 
rights  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farah  strike  was 
more  than  Just  another  labor-manage- 
ment conflict.  It  represented  the  struggle 
of  a  long-ignored  minority  group  to  se- 
cure those  rights  and  beneflts  held  by 
other  Americans.  As  the  New  York  Times 
so  aptly  noted  In  an  editorial  earlier  this 
week: 
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The  settlement  of  the  Farah  gtrtke  marks 
an  Important  advance  In  the  battle  of  Mex- 
ican-American workers  for  Industrial  democ- 
racy and  socU^  Justice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  will  be  heartened  by 
this  development  and  will  be  encouraged 
to  work  for  those  rights  smd  basic  human 
dignity  which  have  long  been  denied  to 
our  community. 

I  congratulate  the  Farah  strikers  on 
their  perseverance  and  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts. 

I  present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
RzcoRD,  the  text  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  Wednesday's  New  York 
Times: 

On*  Up,  Okk  To  Oo 

The  settlement  of  the  long  strike  in  the 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  plants  of  the  Farah 
Manufacturing  Company  marks  an  Impor- 
tant advance  in  the  battle  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican workers  for  Industrial  democracy  and 
social  Justice. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  flouting  the  Fed- 
eral labor  laws  to  frustrate  demands  for 
union  recognition,  this  huge  manufacturer  of 
men's  trousers  has  bowed  to  evidence  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Farah  employees  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Worker*  •  •  •  Regrettably,  the  cost  of  the 
company's  resistance  has  been  high  both  to 
itself  and  its  employees.  Kven  now  several  of 
Its  plants  will  have  to  remain  closed  because 
of  the  sharp  cut  In  sales  caused  by  a  union- 
fostered  boycott. 

Now  that  the  foimdatlon  has  been  laid  for 
a  cooperative  labor-management  relationship 
at  Farah,  perhaps  California  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  wUl  see  the  wisdom  of  ending 
their  war  of  extermination  against  the 
United  Farm  Workers,  the  struggling  union 
that  seeks  to  speak  for  their  exploited  la- 
borers, mostly  Mexican-Americans.  A  sordid 
partnership  between  the  growers  and  the 
mammoth  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  has  forced  the  farm  union,  under 
the  crusading  leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez,  to 
call  new  utrlkes  In  the  Imperial  VaUey  and 
to  renew  its  pressure  for  a  nationwide  boy- 
cott of  lettuce  and  grapes. 

It  Is  past  tkne  for  the  Teamsters  to  honor 
their  repudiated  promises  to  pull  out  of  the 
fields  and  for  the  growers  to  cease  their  long 
campaign  of  hostility  to  the  Chavez  union. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiivois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  at  the  Federal  level,  but  also  at  the 
State,  city,  and  county  levels,  tax  re- 
form is  increasing  the  frustrations  with 
the  heavy  budget  on  the  Oovenunent. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  and  should 
reduce  the  bureaucracy  in  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  can  be  done  without  af- 
fecting the  services  received  by  the  pub- 
lic and  would  produce  a  major  budgetary 
saving. 

The  Press  Publications,  serving  Dupage 
County,  m.,  featured  an  editorial  in 
its  February  16  Issue  on  tax  reform. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  Is  truly  unfortunat*  that  a  majOTlty 
of  the  organizations  formed  to  oppoae  tax 
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Increases  or  to  work  for  tax  reform  should  be- 
come allied,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  polit- 
ical organizations. 

An  association  with  either  national  polit- 
ical party,  or  any  local  group  with  political 
connections,  tends  to  destroy  immediately 
half  or  more  of  the  potential  membership. 

Even  worse,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  merit 
of  any  argtunent  for  tax  reform  on  the  as- 
sxunptlon  that  political  gain  or  loss  is  in- 
volved. 

Events  of  the  past  30  or  40  years  should 
indicate  to  any  reasonably  Intelligent  hu- 
man taxpayer  that  it  matters  little  which 
political  power  is  in  office  In  Waahington, 
Springfield  or  anywhere  else.  Taxes  keep  go- 
ing upward. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent,  postpone 
or  deflect  the  constant  inflationary  spiral  of 
taxes,  and  that  is  a  return  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  start  that  In 
your  home  town.  There  is  no  better  time  to 
start  than  now! 


.J 
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It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  UA 
Congress  to  the  release  of  S.  L.  Reg- 
berg's  novel,  "Sweet  Illusions."  A  trib- 
ute to  the  publishers,  and  an  Inspiration 
to  all  young  American  writers. 


TRIBUTE    TO    "SWEET    ILLUSIONS' 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CAIOPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  Joel  Malter  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  is  releasing  the  first  copies  of  a 
new  novel,  entitled  "Sweet  Illusions,"  by 
a  young  California  writer,  S.  L.  Regberg. 

The  publication  of  "Sweet  Illusions" 
is  earmarked  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Regberg  is  one  of  America's  youngest 
novelists  to  be  published  in  a  hardbound 
edition,  but  that  the  work  itself  offers  a 
vital  insight  to  the  ideals,  illusions,  and 
disillusions  of  American  youth  today. 

The  literary  arts  have  traditionally 
been  an  Immensely  dlflQcult  world  for 
young  writers  to  penetrate,  and  the 
Malter  Co.'s  faith  and  confidence  in 
a  20-year-old's  observations  warrant 
commendation.  To  be  required  reading 
for  9.  course  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  the  work  will  hope- 
fully stand  as  a  reminder  to  the  decision- 
makers of  major  publishing  houses  that 
artistic  and  thematic  contributions 
need  not  be  Umited  by  age  or  previous 
financial  successes.  Its  publication  and 
acceptance  will  hopefully  also  be  en- 
couragement to  other  young  artists  to 
continue  in  the  medium  of  their  choice — 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of 
us  who  are  the  grateful  recipients  of 
their  contributions. 

The  first  draft  of  "Sweet  Illusions," 
completed  In  1970,  was  reviewed  by  a 
visiting  professor  at  UCLA,  Albert  M. 
Schwartz.  Dr.  Schwartz  wrote  In  part — 

"Sweet  niuBlons"  Is  one  of  thoee  vyry  rare 
little  books  that  packs  the  Imagination,  In- 
sight, and  Intellect  to  be  read  over  and  over; 
and  Regberg  is  perhaps  the  most  promising 
new  author. 

The  issue  is  classic:  the  forces  of  tradi- 
tion and  formality  challenging  the  survival 
of  the  protagonist,  Johnny  Perewlnk.  How- 
eTBT,  the  solution  is  a  refreshing — but  un- 
attainable— aense  of  "intuitive  morality," 
moraUty  without  formality,  and  a  rejection 
of  schismatic  political  radicalism.  Regberg  la 
likely  to  Inspire  a  little  of  the  humanism  In 
all  of  us. 


SIX  ENERGY  CZARS  IN  YEAR  ADD 
TO  FUEL  CRISIS  CONFUSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Mitsotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  Chicago  lYlbime  of 
Monday,  February  18  discusses  the  fuel 
crisis  at  considerable  length  and  also  re- 
fers to  the  role  of  one  of  our  colleagues, 
Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  In  1q- 
vestlgating  the  Impending  crisis  and 
warning  that  it  would  occur.  Congress- 
man SiDTH  the  able  and  energetic  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee began  hearings  and  arguing  action 
on  this  problem  4  years  ago ! 

The  article  obviously  represents  a 
great  deal  of  investigative  reporting  and 
provides  good  evidence  of  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  is  currently 
pending,  H.R.  11793,  which  would  set  up 
a  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
formulate  and  coordinate  an  energy 
policy  within  the  Administration.  So  that 
all  may  have  a  copy  of  this  article,  I  am 
Inserting  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Six  Energy  Czars  in  Tear  Add  to  Puei,  Cbisb 
Contusion 

In  1973,  the  United  States  had  more  czars 
than  Imperial  Russia  had  in  the  19th  cen- 
ttiry. 

Ours  were  energy  cears  and  there  were  at 
least  six  of  them  last  year.  They  were  called 
czars  because  their  ofiBcial  titles  were  uncletr 
bureaucratic  labels  and  the  descriptions  of 
their  duties  vague. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  tried  to  make 
sense  of  it  aU  for  Its  petroleum  industry 
readers  last  August  but  found  its  goal  elu- 
sive. The  Journal  explained: 

"Actually,  the  National  Energy  Office,  set 
up  April  18  under  Charles  J.  DlBona,  WM 
abolished  June  29.  The  machinery  has  imder- 
gone  such  a  dizzying  succession  of  cbangu 
.  .  .  the  lawyers  haven't  quite  caught  up." 

Adding  to  the  confusion  in  Waahington 
was  a  scarcity  of  definitive  government  data 
on  the  oU  situation  and  so  energy  adminis- 
trators— and  others — leaned  heavily  on  in- 
dustry In  making  government  energy  deci- 
sions. 

When  the  Arab  oU  embargo  hit,  tbra 
energy  czar  John  Love  had  not  had  time 
to  bring  order  to  energy  office  affairs  left  by 
his  four  predecessors.  As  a  consequence,  the 
government's  program  to  cope  with  the  new 
crisis — go  50  miles  an  hour,  turn  down  the 
heat,  no-gas  Sundays,  etc. — was  lifted  almost 
Intact  from  an  Industry  report  submitted  to 
July  by  the  National  Petroleum  Coxmcll. 

But  the  federal  planners  balked  at  adopt- 
ing the  central  recommendation  of  the  to- 
dustry  report — Immediate  gasoline  rationing. 
Failure  to  ration,  the  Industry  report  warned, 
would  result  in  great  shortages  and  unem- 
ployment by  this  spring. 

Obviously,  the  fe<toral  biireaucracy  die- 
counted  that  dire  warning — except  czar  Low. 
He  said  the  chief  reason  he  quit  his  poet  wu 
the  White  House's  refusal  to  accept  ratlonlni' 
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A«  be  left,  Love  glumly  predicted  consumer 
riots  at  the  gasoline  pumps  this  summer. 

Altho  the  oil  Industry  has  been  less  than 
unanimous  In  assessing  the  energy  crisis  and 
Its  cures  and  causes,  it  has  been  as  harmoni- 
ous as  a  barbershop  quartet  compared  to  the 
cacophony  from  government  agencies. 

Bep.  Neal  Smith  [D.,  Iowa]  Is  one  of  the 
few  men  In  the  House  who  vmderstands  the 
origins  of  the  current  crisis.  For  the  last  five 
years.  Smith  has  directed  a  subcommittee 
study  of  fuel  shortages. 

As  a  consequence,  many  of  his  peers  con- 
sider him  the  House  version  of  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  [D.,  Wash.],  the  energy  crisis  expert 
in  the  Senate  who  has  made  sxu-e  that  his 
expertise  is  widely  known. 

Smith  found  a  simple  fact  In  his  study: 
"One  thing  became  apparent  soon  in  our 
hearings:  We  needed  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy. It  had  to  be  coordinated." 

What  we  have  now,  said  Smith,  approaches 
chaos  for  it  grew  as  "little  pieces  stuck  here 
and  there  all  thru  the  administration." 

"Within  the  Department  of  Interior  alone, 
energy  was  all  split  up,"  Smith  said.  "Some 
handled  oU  and  were  very  content.  They  had 
a  very  cozy  relationship  with  the  oU  Industry 
people.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  han- 
dled nuclear  power,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission regulated  natural  gas. 

"With  these  things  stuck  all  thru  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  an  ideal  situation  for  the  big 
energy  companies.  They  could  play  off  one 
agency  against  another,  dealing  with  fourth- 
level  people. 

"If  someone  didn't  go  along,  they  could 
apply  pressiu-e  from  the  top  to  put  them  In 
Una.- 

Indeed,  In  the  years  of  a  federal  energy 
policy  void,  a  bxu-eaucratic  Newton's  law  ap- 
parently was  at  work :  For  each  action  by  one 
government  bureau,  there  was  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction  by  another. 
A  few  examples  may  establish  the  pattern : 
In  September,  1972,  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  offered  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  long-term  guarantees  of  needed  oil  sup- 
plies. He  offered  to  invest  his  oil's  dollar  prof- 
its In  biUldlng  refineries  and  marketing  out- 
let* In  the  United  States. 

Federal  energy  planners  liked  the  offer. 
seeing  it  as  a  hedge  against  growing  short- 
ages. But  the  State  Department  vetoed  ac- 
ceptance of  Faisal's  offer,  saying  the  U.S. 
would  work  with  Europe  to  solve  fuel  prob- 
lems rather  than  negotiate  alone,  which  still 
Is  U.S.  policy.  After  that  Faisal  talked  about 
a  political  oil  embargo. 

In  early  197a,  Canada  sought  to  sell  more 
oil  In  the  United  States.  The  approach  was 
met  with  new  federal  restrictions  against 
importing  Canada's  oil.  Later,  the  restric- 
tions were  lifted  in  the  face  of  shortages  but 
unhappy  Canadians  had  started  cutting  their 
oil  exports  to  the  U.S.  in  March,  1973. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  probed  possible  oil  industry  violations  of 
antlmonopoly  laws:  It  issued  a  r'^port  last 
July  attacking  major  oU  firms  for  controlling 
the  market. 

But.  apparently,  the  Justice  Department 
had  given  a  number  of  major  firms  assur- 
iince  they  won't  be  prosecuted  for  violating 
antlmonopoly  laws  In  some  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1971,  the  Justice  Department  sent  a  let- 
ter to  15  oil  companies  advising  them  of  the 
extent  they  could  cooperate — in  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  law — in  negotiating  oil  prices 
with  foreign  governments.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  refused  to  make  the  letter  pub- 
lic to  congressmen.  Justice's  position  has 
been  that  release  of  the  letter  would  hurt 
national  security. 

When  the  FTC  Issued  Its  report  critical 
ojthe  oil  majors'  control  of  the  market,  the 
Ti*asury  Department  issued  a  polnt-by- 
Polnt  attack  on  the  PTC  report  and  called 
It  unfah-  to  tine  industry. 
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When  serious  fuel  shortages  started  turn- 
ing up  last  winter,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  spent  much  of  its  energy  argu- 
ing with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  so  oil 
firms  could  charge  more  for  fuel  oil. 

A  Cabinet  task  force  advised  President 
Nixon  in  1970  that  the  OU  Import  Quota 
System  had  cost  consumers  $5  billion  in 
higher  prices,  that  it  wasn't  working,  and 
that  it  should  be  replaced.  The  President, 
noting  the  recommendation  wasn't  unani- 
mous, declined  to  follow  it. 

Bickering  about  fuel  problems  within  the 
federal  bureaucracy  has  been  matched  by  the 
debates  pitting  the  executive  branch  against 
the  Congress. 

A  favorite  gambit  of  congressmen  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  fuel  problem.  Committees  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  studied 
and  restudled  fuel  shortage  problems  on  a 
regular  basis  since  1969.  Early,  In  1970, 
studies  in  both  houses  agreed  that  the  major 
U.S.  fuel  policies  were  nonexistent,  or  con- 
tradictory, or  unworkable. 

The  1970  congressional  reports  called  for 
a  single  federal  authority  to  handle  fuel 
problems,  and  tirged  adoption  of  a  national 
energy  policy,  and  elimination  of  such  covm- 
terproductive  programs  as  the  OU  Import 
Quota  System. 

Altho  it  may  be  impressive  that  there 
were  perceptive  congressional  suggestions 
four  years  ago,  the  lawmakers  never  enacted  a 
legislative  package   to   Implement   them. 

That,  suggests  Rep.  Smith,  Is  probably  be- 
cause congressmen  don't  have  much  more 
foresight  than  btu^aucrats. 

"There's  a  natural  lethargy  In  Congress, 
anyway,"  Smith  said.  "We  tend  to  watt  for 
a  crisis  to  act.  But  when  our  committee  made 
suggestions  and  then  the  administration  j&vi 
we  were  wrong,  it  meant  the  crisis  had  to  go 
beyond  normal  proportions  for  us  to  act. 

"It's  only  been  in  the  last  eight  weeks  that 
Congress  has  even  started  to  look  at  the 
overall  energy  picture.  The  administration 
has,  too,  now." 

In  1970.  President  Nixon  gave  Gen.  Oeorge 
Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  enough  other  titles — Including 
chairman  of  the  OU  Policy  Committee — to 
make  Lincoln  the  first  of  the  energy  czars. 

Lincoln's  office  was  in  charge  of  America's 
major  oil  program,  the  OU  Import  Quota 
System.  It  had  been  intended  to  keep  less- 
expensive  foreign  oil  from  flooding  the  VS. 
market  and  discouraging  domestic  oU 
production. 

"Oen.  Lincoln  set  up  an  advisory  councU 
of  the  major  oil  companies,"  Rep.  Smith  said. 
"For  three  years  In  a  row,  he  took  the  majors' 
advice  to  keep  our  Imports  below  demand. 
This  put  a  little  squeeze  on  the  market — 
squeezing  the  independent  companies,  not 
the  majors." 

Altho  Gen.  Lincoln  seemed  to  sense  that 
the  import  quota  program  wasn't  working, 
he  never  was  able  to  modify  it  Into  a  suc- 
cess. In  1971,  he  directed  his  advisers  to  study 
revising  quota  levels  for  1972  to  avoid  fuel 
shortages. 

They  studied  the  matter  right  toto  late  No- 
vember, 1971 — and  concluded  it  was  too  late 
to  make  any  big  changes.  So  they  advised 
raising  1972  quotas  slightly,  a  suggestion  first 
made  by  major  oU  firms. 

Lincoln  did  so  and  directed  his  advisers  to 
start  studying  1973  quotas  at  once  so  drastic 
changes  could  be  made  for  that  year. 

Thruout  1972,  Oen.  Lincoln  tinkered  with 
quota  amounts,  raising  them  and  devising 
complicated  formulas  to  sidestep  them.  He 
did  this  to  satisfy  VS.  oil  refiners  who  said 
they  couldn't  buy  enough  crude  oil  to  meet 
consumer  demand.  Oen.  Lincoln  repeatedly 
denied  there  was  shortage,  preferring  to  call 
the  market  "tight." 

"At  that  time,  of  course,  it  was  the  Inde- 
pendents who  were  out  of  fuel;  the  majors 
had  enough,"  Rep.  Smith  said. 
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By  the  fall  of  1972,  Gen.  Lincoln  took  to 
blaming  fuel  shortages  on  the  weather  rather 
than  UJS.  restrictions  on  oil  Imports.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1972,  he  said  that,  "barring  a  cold 
snap  In  the  next  month,  there  might  be  what 
could  be  considered  a  normal  inventory  sit- 
uation by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
November." 

In  December,  Lincoln  said,  "The  recent  ab- 
normally cold  weather  underlines  the  need 
for  a  vigorous  conservation  program,  led  by 
industry  and  state  and  locsQ  government,  as 
well  as  Increases  in  refinery  production  of 
fuel  oU." 

But  at  about  that  same  time.  Lincoln  told 
a  top  staff  member  to  send  a  memo  to  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  saying  In  effect  that  Gen. 
Lincoln  was  tired  of  getting  misinforma- 
tion about  fuel  shortages  from  them. 

The  memo  called  a  meeting  at  which  the 
staff  was  expected  to  give  honest  answers  to 
his  questions. 

"A  response  which  simply  reiterates  infor- 
mation previously  provided  will  not  be  sat- 
isfactory," the  memo  said.  "We  must  teU  him 
what  he  wants  to  know  or  explain  why  the 
Information  Is  not  available. 

"In  this  regsird.  everyone  is  urged  to  take 
a  really  hard  look  at  the  problem.  .  .  ." 

The  Government  finally  scrapped  the  Im- 
port restrictions  last  AprU,  citing  imcertalnty 
as  the  reason  the  system  hadn't  worked  to 
keep  America's  domestic  oU  Industry  as 
it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Current  energy  czar  WUllam  E.  Simon  said 
of  the  Import  restrictions  when  they  were 
dropped  that  "probably  the  greatest  short- 
coming in  this  present  program  is  its  un- 
certainty. Industry  cannot  plan  In  an 
tincertaln  climate. 

"Our  import  allocations  were  subject  to 
annual  realignment.  We  were  making  the 
•guestlmate."  In  recent  years,  the  program 
has  been  altered  frequently,  and  now  It  is 
a  patchwork  of  exceptlona." 

Most  of  those  exceptions  were  granted  by 
government  officials  at  the  request  of  oilmen. 
The  more  confused  government  handling  of 
the  quota  system  became,  the  more  divided 
was  industry's  appraisal  of  it. 

In  September,  1972,  an  OU  and  Gas  Jotjmal 
editorial  said  Gen.  Lincoln's  constant 
changes  in  the  1972  quota  allowances  "re- 
flected the  failure  of  present  oU  policy"  and 
said  that  "the  Import  program  no  longer  has 
any  meaningful  standards  or  objectives." 

The  same  day  the  editorial  was  published, 
an  Exxon  executive.  Randall  Myer.  told  Lin- 
coln his  handling  of  the  Import  restrictions 
displayed  a  flexlbUlty  that  should  please  oU 
executives. 

Federal  handling  of  fuel  problems  needn't 
have  been  so  aimless  over  the  years.  Confu- 
sion in  Washington  had  a  model  to  follow 
in  the  certainty  with  which  oil  producing 
states,  such  as  Texas,  handle  their  oil 
problems. 

Since  the  early  1930s,  when  abundance 
drove  the  price  of  crude  oil  down  to  10  cents 
a  barrel  and  some  oilmen  threatened  to 
dynamite  the  free-flowing  wells  of  East 
Texas,  the  state  has  regulated  oil  production. 

A  state  agency,  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission, sets  limits  on  the  production  of  each 
well  in  the  state  in  an  effort  to  match  supply 
and  demand  and  to  conserve  reserves. 

This  has  guaranteed  a  market  for  all  the 
oil  pumped  in  Texas  and  has  established 
stable  prices  for  Texas  crude  oil. 

Before  1971.  when  VS  oU  wells  stUl  had 
the  capacity  to  outproduce  U.S.  fuel  require- 
ments, the  three-member  Texas  commission 
and  a  sister  conmilsslon  In  Louisiana  success- 
fully kept  production  at  the  level  of  market 
demand. 

State  officials  could  succeed  where  Oen. 
Lincoln  and  the  federal  government  couldn't 
for  two  reasons:  They  had  a  specific  policy 
goal  and  a  well-trained  agency  to  carry  out 
the  policy. 
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oil  producing  natlona  thruout  the  world 
hav«  sent  representAtivea  to  Texas  to  study 
bow  the  commlaslon  keeps  track  of  Texas  oil 
production.  In  1965,  a  commission  employe 
went  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  become  an  official 
government  adviser  on  oil  production. 

Unlike  the  federal  government,  the  rail- 
road commission  doesn't  rely  upon  coopera- 
tion and  suggestions  from  oilmen  to  operate. 

The  first  strict  controls  of  oil  production 
In  the  East  Texas  fields  had  to  be  established 
under  martial  law,  with  the  mllltla  on  hand 
to  enforce  them.  °° 

These  days,  there's  no  need  for  the  mllltla. 

"We  get  good  cooperation  from  the  com- 
panies," says  Jim  Bouldln,  the  commission's 
production  director.  "If  we  don't  get  coopera- 
tion from  someone,  It  Just  takes  a  phone  call 
to  shut  him  down." 


THE    REAL   PROBLEM    WITH    DAY- 
LIGHT SAVING  TIME 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  trrAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  year-round  daylight 
savings  time  will  8w:tually  save  any 
energy.  One  thing  already  is  clear,  how- 
ever; this  Is  not  a  popular  proposal. 
Farmers  complain  that  their  feeding 
schedules  are  ruined,  parents  worry 
about  their  children  going  ofif  to  school  in 
the  morning  darkness,  and  the  energy 
conserved  is  questionable. 

There  is  a  more  basic  objection  to 
daylight  savings,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  has 
been  sutlculated  by  a  scientist  from  my 
district,  Dr.  Don  Murphy.  His  argimients 
and  an  enlightening  commentary  were 
printed  in  an  editorial  in  the  February 
24  Ogden  Standard  Examiner,  written  by 
Murray  Moler.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
Wasatch  Front  Clocks  Am:  Acttjaixt  Srr 

Ahxas   Hour  and   Halt   fob    "Datlioht" 

TiMB 

The  8o\indest  argximent  we've  seen  yet 
against  year-round  daylight  "saving"  time 
for  the  Wasatch  Front  is  that  advanced  by 
a  Weber  SUte  College  scientist. 

Dr.  Don  R.  Murphy  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geography  at  WSC  points  out 
that  under  true  sun  time,  the  clocks  In  our 
part  of  Utah  are  actually  set  ahead  an  hour 
and  a  half  In  the  current  campaign  to  save 
energy. 

Dr.  Murphy,  speaking  as  an  Individual 
rather  than  a;  a  WSC  faculty  member,  ex- 
plains that  an  und"er8tandlng  of  both  sun 
time  and  standard  time  Is  essential  to  any 
weU -baaed  discussion  of  this  controversial 
topic. 

Sun  time  Is  oalculated  by  what  he  terms 
ttoe  "true-UnM"  poalUon  of  the  sun. 

"If  a  clock  In  Ogden  were  set  to  sun  time," 
h»  adds,  "It  would  read.  12  o'clock  noon  at 
the  Instant  when  the  sun  was  at  it  highest 
podtlon  in  the  sky." 

At  that  same  moment  a  avtn  time  clock  in 
Tooele  would  read  approximately  11:58  a.m. 
and  a  sun  time  clock  In  Heber  City  would 
IndloaU  about  13:03  pjn. 

Such  a  time-keeping  system  was  adequate 
In  olden  times  when  transportation  was  slow 
and  plodding  and  long-range  communica- 
tions dldnt  exist. 

Even  when  the  Golden  ^ike  was  driven 
•t  Utah's  Promontory  Summit  on  May  10. 
1889,  joining  the  nation's  first  ti»nB-oon- 
tlnantal  rails,  there  was  confusion. 

Watches  in  tlie  i>ock»ta  of  Central  Pacific 
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and  Union  Pacific  railroaders  at  Promontory 
showed  local  time.  But  this  had  little  In  com- 
nion — differing  by  minutes,  as  well  as  hours — 
with  those  on  other  sections  of  the  line. 

Eventually,  the  railroads  and  telegraph 
forced  adoption  of  a  itandard  system  of  tell- 
ing time.  In  our  country  and  around  the 
world. 

An  International  conference  divided  the 
360  degree  circumference  of  the  globe  into 
24  time  zones.  The  base  station  was  at  Green- 
wich, a  suburb  of  London,  England. 

Bach  time  zone  then  eetablished  averages 
about  16  degrees  of  longitude.  Boundaries  of 
the  belts,  as  the  Ogden  scientist  points  out, 
often  are  situated  la  respect  to  local  con- 
venience, such  as  state  or  national  bound- 
aries. 

"Each  of  these  16  degree  wide  time  belts 
Is  astride  a  multiple  of  15  degrees  of  longi- 
tude," Dr.  Murphy  writes.  "This  means  that 
the  mountain  time  belt,  which  Is  astride  106 
degrees  of  longitude — ^the  exact  position  of 
Denver — extends  from  approximately  97  de- 
grees 30  minutes  west  longitude  In  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  112 
degrees  30  minutes  a  few  miles  west  of 
Tooele,  Utah." 

By  this  reckoning,  about  80  per  cent  of 
Utah — its  western  third — is  actually  within 
the  Pacific  Time  zone. 

However,  business  and  schools  In  western 
Utah — to  avoid  confusion— observe  Mountain 
Time,  although  SP  trains  operating  west  of 
Ogden  use  Pacific  Time  as  soon  as  they 
head  out  over  Great  Salt  Lake. 

"In  effect,  therefore,  the  Moimtain  Time 
belt  extends  from  the  flat  plains  of  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  far 
western  Utah."  Dr.  Murphy  adds,  "with  the 
Wasatch  Front  being  located  in  the  extreme 
portion  of  this  zone." 

He  cautions  that  the  purpose  of  his  dis- 
cussion is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Wasatch 
Front  belongs  within  the  Pacific  Time  zone. 

Instead,  he  primarily  wants  to  point  out 
the  "disadvantages  of  our  position  within 
the  Mountain  Time  zooe." 

"When  it  is  noon,"  he  explains,  "by  sun 
time  In  Denver— at  105  degrees  west  longi- 
tude— the  clocks  in  Denver  will  read  12 
o'clock  noon.  At  that  same  instant,  clocks  in 
Ogden  wUl  also  read  12  o'clock,  but  by  the 
sun  it  is  only  about  11 :30  a.m. 

"However,  at  the  same  Instance  In  Alns- 
worth,  Neb.,  the  clock  will  also  read  12,  but 
by  the  sun  it  is  almost  12:30  p.m." 

When  daylight  saving  time  is  superim- 
posed upon  our  standard  time,  some  very 
dramatic  differences  are  experienced. 

A  school  child  in  Roy  who  presently  must 
be  at  school  at  9  a.m.,  must  leave  home  at 
8:30  a.m.  when  it  may  be  still  dark.  Darkness 
prevaUs  then  because,  by  the  sun  It  Is  ac- 
tually only  7  a.m.  and— on  the  short  davs  of 
winter— the  sun's  not  yet  over  the  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mountain  Time 
zone,  a  child  leaving  home  at  8:30  a.m.  need 
not  face  darkness  because  by  the  sun  It  is 
already  8  a.m. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Murphy  that  the  adap- 
tation of  daylight  savings  time  this  winter 
has  caused  some  inconvenience  in  Utah  It 
may  not  have  imperUed  western  Nebraska 
children:  however,  darkness  hits  them  an 
hour  earlier  than  it  would  on  standard  time 

Dr.  Murphy  feels  it's  too  late  In  1974  to 
go  back  to  standard  time— the  sun's  com- 
ing up  fairly  early  now  that  it's  late  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

"However,"  he  urges,  "elected  representa- 
tives from  Utah  should  keep  in  mind  our 
unique  geographic  location  on  the  far  west- 
ern edge  of  the  Mountain  Time  belt  and  at- 
tempt to  return  Utah  to  standard  time  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  October  1974  This 
would  spare  us  a  repetition  of  the  needless 
mconvenlences  and  dangers  we  are  experienc- 
ing during  the  present  winter." 

Well  said.  We're  asking  members  of  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation  to  note  this 
well-founded  argument. 
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PROPOSED     CHANGE     IN     MININO 
REGULATIONS  WILL  BE  REVIEWS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CAUrORITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
the  Honorable  John  Melcheh,  for  sched- 
uling hearings  next  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, March  7  and  8,  on  the  new  mining 
regulations  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

I  had  expressed  deep  concern  over 
these  regulations  because  I  felt  that  the 
Forest  Service  through  Executive  action 
was  trying  to  change  one  of  the  most  ba- 
sic laws  of  this  Nation;  namely,  the  min- 
ing laws  as  set  forth  In  the  act  of  May  10, 
1872.  My  concern  probably  best  can  be 
expressed  by  the  language  of  the  ofBdal 
comments  which  I  filed  with  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture immediately  upon  my  return  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  the  opening  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1974.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Janttart  21,  1974. 
Mr.  John  R.  McGotke, 

Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington^  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McOtjire:  One  of  the  first  things 
I  want  to  do  upon  my  return  to  Washington 
today  is  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  regulations  relative  to  mining 
operations  on  National  Forest  lands.  My  ob- 
jections to  these  regulations  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1973  are 
both  specific  and  general  in  nature. 

Specifically  I  take  exception  to  the  $2,000 
minimum  bond  required  for  mining  opera- 
tions. Noting  that  the  $2,000  figure  is  a  min- 
imum and  that  the  actual  amount  of  the 
bond  required  would  depend  upon  the  whims 
of  the  local  ranger,  I  would  comment  that  In 
most  instances  your  major  mining  operations 
could  afford  such  a  bond,  however,  the  small 
operator,  and  this  nation's  mining  Industry 
has  always  depended  on  the  Individual  to  do 
much  of  its  prospecting,  could  not.  Even  the 
minimum  bond  would  be  oppressive. 

Secondly,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  min- 
ing laws  of  1872  specifically  do  not  provide 
for  fees  for  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  the  posting  of  such  a  bond  In  fact 
would  create  a  fee  structure  which  is  not 
provided  for  In  the  law. 

Thirdly,  the  language  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations Is  too  loose  and  subject  to  too  much 
Interpretation  In  the  field.  You,  as  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  would  have  little  control 
over  how  these  interpretations  were  made 
and  administered  since  the  regulations  deny 
the  individual  miner  the  right  of  appeal  be- 
yond the  regional  forester.  While  I  can  under- 
stand the  need  for  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity, I  do  not  believe  you  can  delegate  awaj 
the  Individual's  right  to  full  appeal  proce- 
dures nor  his  right  to  full  Judicial  review.  As 
I  Interpret  these  proposed  regulations  this  is 
Just  what  would  result  if  they  were  placed 
In  force. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  even  If  these  spe- 
cific complaints  were  corrected  I  would  have 
to  oppose  the  regulations.  This  ts  becatw  1 
believe  they  reflect  a  general  philosophy  of 
discrimination  against  the  mining  Industry, 
and  specifically  the  small  operator. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  our  energy 
crisis.  The  President  has  set  as  a  goal  for 
this  nation  self  8ufl3clency  In  our  petrolevun 
products.  This  la  l>ecau8e  If  our  Import  pat- 
tern were  not  changed  we  would  soon  be  de- 
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pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  more  than 
half  our  crude  oil  supplies. 

This  nation  faces  much  the  same  situation 
In  its  minerals  industry.  We  do  not  mine 
anywliere  near  the  gold  that  we  need  for  our 
domestic  non-monetary  uses.  We  are  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  for  such  diverse 
mineral  products  as  antimony,  bauxite,  bryl- 
lium,  chromite,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
A  crisis  of  similar  or  greater  proportions  to 
that  we  face  today  in  energy  could  well  de- 
velop If  our  mineral  supplies  were  cut  off, 
therefore.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  Is 
a  time  in  which  to  encourage  tiie  mining  In- 
dustry rather  than  to  hamstring  It. 

And  finally.  I  emphasize  that  these  pro- 
posed regulations,  as  I  see  them,  would,  in 
effect,  amend  the  mining  laws  of  1872.  Under 
our  system  of  government  it  Is  not  legally 
possible  to  amend  laws  by  administrative 
decree.  If  you  desire  to  amend  the  mining 
laws  of  1872  it  Is  essential  that  this  be  at- 
tempted through  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
ess including  the  full  hearings  and  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  and  votes  by  all  the  members  of  the 
U5.  House  ol  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

With   these    thoughts    in    mind   I    would 

strongly  \irge  you  to  abandon  the  proposed 

regulations    and    Instead    draft    a    program 

which  would  encourage  our  mining  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson, 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  would  emphasize  once  again  that 
this  Nation  is  facing  an  energy  crisis. 

Just  yesterday  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  by  a  substantial 
margin  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  and 
sent  it  to  the  White  House  for  what  I 
hope  will  be  approval.  The  goal  of  the 
Congress  and  the  goal  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  as  is  frequently 
stated  by  the  President,  is  self-suflBciency 
for  the  Nation  as  far  as  energy  resources 
are  concerned. 

The  energy  crisis  is,  of  course,  serious, 
but  I  believe  that  a  potential  crisis  of 
equal  or  even  greater  proportions  exists 
in  our  dependence  upon  minerals  much 
of  which  now  are  obtained  only  through 
imports.  This  Nation  must  develop  a 
greater  measure  of  self-suflBciency  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  placing 
innumerable  and  often  insurmountable 
roadblocks  in  front  of  our  prospectors. 

I  anticipate  a  full  review  of  our  mining 
problems,  our  mineral  supply  and  the 
lack  of  self-sufficiency  in  this  area  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
regulations  wUl  be  forthcoming  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  scheduled  March  7 
and  8  by  my  good  friend,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  members  of  that 
fine  subcommittee. 


JUNTA    SET    CHILE    ON    ROAD    TO 
RECOVERY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

of   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation,  in 
Day  view,  circulated  about  recent  events 
in  Chile.  Whatever  one  thought  of 
Allende's  politics.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  characterize  him  as  an  outstand- 
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ing  economist.  Prior  to  his  downfall, 
nearly  everyone  was  agreed  that  Chile 
was  rushing  headlong  into  bankruptcy. 
Recently  Barron's,  in  their  January  14, 
1974,  issue,  made  a  very  convincing  case 
that  Chile  has  turned  around  and  may 
now  be  headed  back  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic health.  I  commend  the  article, 
which  follows,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

[FVom  Barron's,  Jan.   14,   1974] 

THE  Junta  Has  Set  Ckii.e  on  the  Road  to 

Recovery 

(By  Robert  M.   Bleiberg) 

News  from  Chile,  which  last  fall  com- 
manded screaming  headlines  on  front  pages 
all  over  the  world,  these  days  is  more  lil:ely 
to  be  found — If  at  all — well  inside  the  paper. 
Thus  on  December  28,  an  alert  reader  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  might  have  learned,  from 
a  box  on  page  10,  that  Chile  had  Just  "bun- 
dled off  $19.5  mUUon,  mostly  in  small  bills, 
aboard  a  commercial  airliner  to  Miami,  Fla., 
to  pay  the  first  installment  of  a  U.S.  debt." 
According  to  General  Eduardo  Cano,  presi- 
dent of  ChUe's  central  bank,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  arst  time  In  living  memory  have 
been  willing,  nay  eager,  to  turn  in  their 
hoarded  dollars  for  the  national  currency;  It 
apparently  took  the  U£.  tellers  nearly  a  week 
to  count  the  pile.  Again  on  January  7,  the 
Journal  carried  the  brief  word  that  the 
Chilean  government  had  returned  to  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  two  polystyrene  plants  seized 
by  its  ousted  Marklst  predecessor.  Dow  re- 
portedly described  both  plants  as  operation- 
al; however,  "considerable  replacements  of 
new  equipment,  a  large  supply  of  spare  parts 
and  extensive  repairs  and  maintenance"  are 
needed  to  put  them  In  "top  operating  condi- 
tion." 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
country.  When  the  military  deposed  Salvador 
Allende  Gossens  (who  promptly  committed 
suicide),  it  willy-nilly  became  a  receiver  in 
bankruptcy,  economic  and  political  alike.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Journal's  Everett  G.  Martin, 
whose  eye-witness  account  showed  a  balance 
sadly  lacking  elsewhere.  Inflation  at  the 
time  of  takeover  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  300 '^r.  far  and  away  the 
■worst  in  the  world.  The  Treasury  was  going 
broke — the  new  rulers  reportedly  found  $3.5 
million  In  the  central  bank  vaults,  enough 
to  finance  shipments  from  abroad  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Three  yea^B  of  Marxist 
management,  added  Mr.  Martin,  "have  left 
Industry  desperately  In  need  of  imported  raw 
materials  .  .  .  farm  production  Is  down  to 
what  It  was  In  1938,  when  Chile  had  only 
half  Its  present  11  million  population  to 
feed." 

Thanks  largely  to  the  excesses  of  Its  Marx- 
ist regime,  moreover,  Chile  had  been  polar- 
ized. In  protest  against  Allende's  totalitarian 
policies,  crippling  strikes  had  erupted,  not 
only  among  self-employed  truck  drivers 
threatened  with  nationalization  ("the  dis- 
creet charm,"  sneered  American  academics, 
"of  the  bourgeoisie"),  but  also  among  the 
proletariat  In  Chuqulcamata  and  other  na- 
tionalized copper  mines.  Santiago  had  cho- 
sen to  Ignore — indeed,  to  encoursige — the 
seizure  by  radical  elements  of  factories  and 
farms.  The  head  of  state  was  btisUy  building 
up  caches  of  arms  and  training  extra-legal 
military  forces:  as  The  Economist  of  London 
(which  also  distinguished  Itself  In  Its  cover- 
age) somberly  observed,  "his  defenders  will 
argue  that  these  were  purely  measures  of 
self-protection,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Dr.  Allende  had  created  a  private  army  that 
had  no  precedent  In  Chilean  political  tradi- 
tion." According  to  The  Economist,  he  also 
sought  to  foment  unrest,  if  flbt  mutiny,  in 
the  Chilean  Navy,  and  once  warned  of  a  civil 
war  that  would  claim  a  million  Uvea. 

In  the  event,  the  clash  that  he  did  so  much 
to  trigger  claimed  fewer  than  five  thousand. 
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a  tragedy  for  those  Involved  but  a  loss  of 
life  relatively  modest  either  by  20th  Century 
revolutionary  standards  or  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bloodbath  which  Allende's  com- 
rades, to  Judge  by  proscription  lists  which 
have  come  to  light,  were  evidently  getting 
ready  to  unleash.  Since  then,  despite  persist- 
ent clamor  from  critics  abroad.  liotably 
Newsweek  magazine,  the  military  Junta  has 
continued  to  act  with  restraint;  summary 
executions  have  come  to  a  halt,  and  those  ac- 
cused of  high  crimes  and  misdemeariors  will 
have  their  day  in  court. 

On  the  economic  front,  meanwhile,  there's 
progress  to  report  up  and  down  the  line.  As 
the  case  of  Dow  Chemical  indicates,  much  of 
the  property  Illegally  seized  from  Chileans 
and  foreign  nationals  alike  has  been  re- 
turned; tentative  overtures,  aimed  at 
reaching  agreement  with  Anaconda,  Cerro 
and  Kennecott  on  compensation,  are  afoot. 
The  new  Chilean  government  has  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  Santiago's  staggering 
foreign  debt.  and.  as  the  episode  of  the  small 
bills  cited  above  f  uggests,  has  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  rjEtorlng  Its  international 
credit. 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  country's 
future.  It  has  r»oved  to  slow  down  infiatlon 
and  restore  pirsonal  Incentive,  measures 
which.  In  sho]  t  order,  have  shown  up  in 
Increased  prodi  ction,  notably  of  copper.  No- 
body— Barrons'  least  of  aU — likes  mUltary 
rule,  a  fact  of  I'fe  which  the  generals  would 
do  well  to  remember.  But  iinfortunately  (as 
has  Just  been  demonstrated)  there  are  worse 
ways  to  live. 

Surelr,  Chileans  seem  to  think  so— opposi- 
tion to  the  coup  was  surprisingly  light,  and, 
despite  the  lurking  presence  of  a  heavily 
armed  Red  underground,  overt  resistance  has 
all  but  vanished.  For  good  reason.  Under  Al- 
lende's doctrinaire  Marxism,  life  in  Chile  had 
become  a  nightmare.  In  a  naked  effort  to  ruin 
the  middle  cIeiss.  Santiago  had  loosed  viru- 
lent Inflation:  "In  Aprtl,"  so  a  middle-man- 
agement executive  told  Everett  Martin,  Just 
before  Allende  was  toppled,  "my  salary  cov- 
ered our  living  expenses  for  20  days.  In  June, 
we  were  out  out  money  after  only  eight  days. 
We  have  to  live  off  our  savings  as  long  as  they 
last,  but  at  this  rate,  we  won't  get  to  the  end 
of  the  year."  Burdened  by  price  ceilings  and 
uncertain  tenure — government  payroUs 
bulged  with  militants  who  organized  and 
Incited  the  seizure  of  land,  livestock  and 
other  private  property — farm  production 
plunged  and  imports  of  food  reached  stag- 
gering heights.  Reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
dwindled,  shortages  proliferated,  strlkee 
broke  out.  And  as  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  Allende's  followers.  It's  now  known, 
plotted  the  llqvddatlon  of  their  political 
foes. 

To  Chile's  good  fortune  (not  to  mention 
that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  has 
narrowly  escaped  the  emergence  of  another 
Cuba),  the  latter  struck  first.  Now  the 
Junta — with  surprising  initial  success — la 
briskly  trying  to  set  things  to  rights.  Thanks 
In  part  to  new  wage  Incentives,  longshore- 
men, once  notorious  for  absenteeism,  have  re- 
turned to  their  Jobs  on  the  docks;  major  U.S. 
shipping  lines,  notably  Prudential-Grace, 
have  resumed  full  service  to  the  principal 
ports.  Though  over-all  statistics  on  produc- 
tion and  trade  are  lacking,  key  Industries  are 
unmistakably  reviving. 

On  this  score,  the  greatest  success  has 
come  in  copper,  source  of  80%  of  the  na- 
tion's foreign  exchange,  where  miners,  tra- 
ditionally militant  and  prone  to  walk  off 
their  Jobs,  have  gone  back  to  work  with  a 
will.  Under  Allende,  the  Corporaclon  del 
Cobre  (Codelco).  which  operates  the  former 
U.S.  mining  properties,  was  run — to  quote 
Its  new  executive  vice  president,  who  onoe 
worked  for  Anaconda — "as  a  sodal  Institu- 
tion and  not  as  a  company  organized  to 
produce  copper,"  The  new  broom  has  made 
a  clean  sweep.  Since  September,  the  home 
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office  staff  has  been  alaahed  from  900  to  600 
largely  through  dlnmlaBals  of  political  ap- 
pointees. "There  U  not  a  single  politician  left. 
We  are  all  technical  men."  Quallile<Lperaon- 
nel  have  retiimed.  and  production  Is  on  the 
rise.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1973,  out- 
put limped  along  at  45.000  tons  per  month, 
nearly  7%  below  the  previous  year's  level. 
Oontrarywlae,  In  October,  first  full  month  un- 
der new  management,  it  Jumped  to  over  60,- 
000  tons,  a  flgiu*  exceeded  In  November-De- 
cember. This  year  Codelco  Is  shooting  for 
740,000  tons,  which  would  exceed  the  1973 
total  by  nearly  one-fourth  and  set  a  new 
high. 

Thanks  to  the  beginnings  of  economic 
recovery  at  home,  the  junta  has  been  able 
to  make  a  start  at  restoring  Its  credit  abroad. 
A  sharp  decline  In  the  rate  of  Inflation,  and 
the  promise  of  further  efforts  to  stabilize 
prices,  have  revived  a  semblance  of  confi- 
dence In  the  currency — by  some  estimates, 
nearly  »50  million  In  UJ3.  dollars  were  turned 
In  for  escudoe.  Santiago  has  promised  to 
repay  its  huge  foreign  debt — $3.5  bUlton. 
roughly  two  fifths  of  QNP,  and  the  U.S. 
equivalent  of,  say  $400  biUlon.  With  Its  first 
Installment  of  »16  million  It  has  offered 
an  earnest  of  good  faith  (fresh  assurances 
doubtless  will  be  given  the  Paris  Club  of 
Chilean  creditors,  scheduled  to  meet  next 
month).  Chile  even  has  piibllcly  stated  Its 
Intention  of  carrying  on  negotiations  "aimed 
at  providing  Just  compensation"  for  nation- 
alized 0.S.  Interests. 

All  of  which  strikes  us  as  encouraging.  In 
mid-October.  The  Economist  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "It  Is  necessary  for  Chile's  military 
rulers  to  show  more  respect  for  personal 
liberties  and  freedom  of  expression,  and  to 
make  a  greater  effort  to  Involve  clvUlan  lead- 
ers in  the  political  system  they  have  set  up. 
After  less  than  a  month  In  power,  they  have 
made  some  serious  mistakes,  but  at  this  stage 
none  of  them  is  Irreversible.  They  must  be 
allowed  time  to  feel  their  way  and  to  tackle 
the  enormous  problems  bequeathed  by  the 
Allende  regime.  And  over  this  difficult  transi- 
tional period  they  deserve  a  bit  more  of  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  than  the  Western  press 
In  general  has  been  prepared  to  allow  them." 
Newsweek  et  al.,  please  copy. 


AGENTS  FOR  OIL  COMPANIES 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  who  are  local 
agents  for  one  of  the  major  oil  companies 
have  advised  me  of  a  matter  which  must 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

These  oil  agents  work  on  a  commission 
basis;  they  receive  no  other  salary  or 
compensation.  The  recent  rise  In  oil 
prices  has,  of  course,  been  reflected  In 
their  commissions.  In  late  December,  they 
received  a  letter  from  their  employer  In- 
forming them  that,  effective  January  1, 
1974,  their  maximum  commissions  will  be 
based  on  established  prices  In  effect  on 
September  1,  1973.  The  explanation  of- 
fered was  that  increases  in  agents'  com- 
missions cannot  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  and  the  company  cannot  af- 
ford a  reduced  margin  of  profit. 

The  oil  company  decision  will  have 
drastic  effects  on  agents  throughout  the 
Nation,  forcing  many  of  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  agents'  costs  are  rising  rapidly 
and.  because  of  the  shortage  of  fuel,  his 
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overall  volume  Is  decreasing.  The  com- 
pany Is  thus  asking  the  agent  to  absorb 
a  cut  In  his  Income  at  the  same  time  the 
company  Itself  is  reaping  enormous 
profits. 

I  believe  that  this  situation,  in  effect, 
squeezes  the  small  businessman  and  con- 
sumer. I  have  asked  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  Investigate  this  matter  and  I  be- 
lieve that  once  current  congressional 
hearings  on  the  structure  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry make  the  necessary  data  avail- 
able, legislation  must  be  drawn  up  to 
prevent  such  inequities  in  the  future. 


COMMUNITY  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hearings  and  markup  sessions  on  District 
of  Columbia  home  rule  during  the  past 
year,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  agreed  to  consider 
separate  legislation  on  public  education 
in  the  District  as  soon  as  the  home  rule 
bill  was  out  of  the  way. 

On  January  25,  1974,  I  mailed  to  city 
officials,  community  leaders,  parent 
groups  and  interested  citizens  copies  of  a 
rough  draft  proposal  developed  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  reorganize  pubhc 
educ?tion  in  the  District.  The  rough 
draft,  which  has  not  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  was  developed  after  extensive 
cont?.cts  with  elected  and  appointed  city 
officials  and  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  a  thorough  com- 
munity airing  of  the  draft  legislation 
before  the  committee  took  any  action,  I 
sent  letters  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
agencies  affected— the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education — ask- 
ing whether  they  would  be  willing  to  hold 
joint  hearings  on  the  matter  or  par- 
ticipate in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
City  CouncU.  which  will  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  all  public  education  if 
the  charter  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Goverument  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  is  approved 
in  the  May  7  referendum. 

I  received  responses  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Ms.  Flaxie  Pinkett.  and  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Nabrlt.  indicating  a  willingness  to  co- 
sponsor  community  hearings  on  the 
rough  draft  proposal. 

HEAaiNGS  SIT  MAECK  23  AND  MASCH  30 

As  a  result,  the  City  Coimcil's  Educa- 
tion Committee,  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  and  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  have  scheduled  hearings  on 
March  23  and  March  30  in  the  City 
Council  chambers. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Board  of 
Education  voted  6  to  5  not  to  cosponsor 
this  hearing,  but  I  trust  that  Individual 
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Board  members  and  administrative  and 
educational  personnd  of  the  school  sys- 
tem will  contribute  their  thoughts  on 
the  future  of  education  in  the  District 
during  those  pubhc  hearings. 

VITAL  aUlSTIONS  WHICH  MUST  BE  RESOLVKD 

Among  the  questions  which  need  to  be 
discussed  if  Congress  is  to  act  effectively 
to  foster  public  education  and  training 
programs  in  the  District  are  the 
following : 

First.  How  should  policy  be  coordi- 
nated between  these  segments  of  public 
education  to  insure  a  continuing  process 
of  education  rather  than  being  frag- 
mented in  unrelated  parts? 

Second.  How  should  faculty  and 
academic  personnel  pay  and  retirement 
systems  be  shaped  when  the  Mayor  and 
Council  adopt  a  unified  personnel  sys- 
tem for  the  District? 

Third.  Can  the  construction  budget 
for  public  educational  facilities  be 
jointly  planned? 

Fourth.  Should  not  the  elected  school 
board  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion be  given  more  authority  over  con- 
tracting for  services  and  over  the  design 
and  repair  of  buildings? 

Fifth.  Should  not  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  agencies  have  greater  re- 
programing  authority  over  appropriated 
funds? 

Sixth.  Should  education  agencies  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  broad  powers  of  the 
Mayor  and  Coimcll  to  reorganize  or 
abolish  all  agencies  under  the  Home 
Rule  Act? 

Seventh.  How  can  the  Mayor  and  City 
Coxmcil  be  Involved  in  the  early  phases  of 
shaping  educational  policy  so  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Coimcil  and  the 
budget  and  administrative  role  of  the 
Mayor  will  contribute  to  a  strengthened 
educational  system? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  every 
parent,  student,  resident  r.nd  citizen  of 
this  community  will  look  to  these  hear- 
ings as  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  level 
of  discussion  regarding  public  education 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


HEW  SHOULD  RECONSIDER  CLOS- 
ING MENTAL  HEALTH  STUDY 
CENTER 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  as  part  of  a 
cutback  move  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
are  plans  to  close  down  Its  community 
mental  health  laboratory,  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Center.  The  MHSC,  lo- 
cated in  Adelphl,  Md.,  has  a  25-year  his- 
tory of  useful  and  Important  research  in 
the  field  of  community  mental  health 
and  has  been  particularly  effective  to 
regard  to  children's  mental  health.  It 
has  pioneered  in  research  in  the  devel- 
opment of  community  mental  health 
services  such  as  after-care  to  former 
mental  patients,  consultation  and  edu- 
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cation,  in  the  use  of  family  and  group 
treatment,  in  the  early  identification  of 
school  dropouts,  on  Juvenile  delinquency, 
runaways,  child  abuse,  and  in  the  area 
of  deinstitutionalization  of  mental  health 
and  child  care  facilities.  In  the  course 
of  Its  research,  the  Mental  Health  Study 
Center  has  also  provided  direct  services 
and  has  helped  develop  better  services 
to  residents  of  the  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty area.  This  has  managed  to  put  NLMH 
In  a  favorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  local 
citizenry  who  are  active  in  its  support. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  deplorable  mis- 
take to  close  down  this  excellent  mental 
health  research  laboratory,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  loss  of  productivity  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  and  usefulness  to 
local  delivery  of  high-quality  care  cannot 
be  calculated.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
HEW  give  this  matter  immediate  at- 
tention in  order  that  the  MHSC  can 
continue  as  an  Intact  commimlty  mentsd 
health  research  laboratory. 


WELFARE  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATION 
POSITION  ON  INCOME  MAINTE- 
NANCE POLICIES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  10  years,  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  has  been  advocat- 
ing for  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
which  would  include  every  individual  in 
our  society.  I  strongly  support  NWRO's 
stand. 

I  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  distribute  more  equitably 
the  biu-den  of  supporting  the  country 
and  to  supplement  incomes  of  those  who 
are  not  able  to  get  adequate  remimera- 
tlon  for  their  labor  or  who  are  imable  to 
work  outside  the  home. 

Individuals  currently  on  welfare  rolls 
and  unable  to  find  or  take  a  job  outside 
of  the  home  have  a  right  to  expect  an 
adequate  income  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  Such  individuals 
have  too  little  income  to  purchase  mini- 
mum goods  and  services  most  people  In 
our  society  regard  essential.  I  strongly 
believe  that  Congress  should  take  action 
to  raise  incomes  of  those  persons  at  the 
bottom  of  Income  distribution,  bringing 
them  up  to  at  least  some  minimum  level. 

Prevailing  notions  of  what  constitutes 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living  changes 
from  time  to  time,  but  this  does  not  make 
It  Impossible  to  eliminate  poverty.  Pov- 
erty results  from  many  factors:  Low 
paying  jobs,  low  labor  force  participa- 
tion, ill  health,  old  age,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, lack  of  msu-ketable  skills,  and 
discrimination. 

Yet,  it  is  clear  that  real  needs  of  de- 
prived people  are  ignored  by  our  Govern- 
ment. So  it  is  time  for  people  in  need 
to  demand  what  is  rightly  theirs.  In  the 
richest  nation  on  Earth  I  find  it  Is  un- 
conscionable that  more  than  15  million 
people  are  forced  to  live  at  substandard 
levels  while  the  Government  shells  out 
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billions  of  dollars  In  welfare  programs 
for  the  rich  through  tax  advantages  and 
outright  handouts  to  industry. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation has  provided  us  with  a  very  in- 
formative report  concerning  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income.  According  to  the 
report: 

In  1969,  the  NWRO  adequate  income 
plan  called  for  $5,500  as  an  adequate 
annual  Income  for  a  family  of  four.  In 
1971,  the  plan  was  revised  upwards  to 
$6,500  for  a  family  of  four  and  again 
in  1974  the  plan  has  been  revised  to 
$7,500  to  reflect  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  amoimts  $5,500,  $6,500,  and  $7,500 
were  not  arbitrarily  choosen  by  NWRO, 
but  were  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  own  calculations  of  what  it 
costs  to  purchase  goods  and  services  to 
maintain  an  established  urban  family 
of  four.  Below  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
$7,500  budget: 

Monthly    Yearly 

Pood   at  home $245    $2,936 

Food  away  from  home 40  475 

Rent IDS       1,265 

Household  furnishings  and 

operations    30  361 

Apparel  and  upkeep 57  679 

Personal  care 17  205 

Medical    care 54  650 

Local  transit  fares 45  543 

Reading  and  recreation 32  386 

Total    7,600 

The  $7,500  appeal  will  be  directed  to- 
ward all  poor  people.  The  plan  includes 
the  working  poor,  welfare  recipients,  and 
those  persons  whose  income  approach  an 
adequate  standard  for  support,  but  who 
are  forced  to  bear  an  inequitable  tax  bur- 
den for  the  support  of  the  governing 
machine. 

My  reason  for  supporting  the  NWRO 
adequate  Income  plan  is  that  if  offers  a 
more  equitable  tax  structure  for  the 
poor.  In  1967,  76  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come was  subject  to  the  14  to  19  "^c  rates 
in  the  first  six  tax  brackets  and  only  3 
percent  was  taxed  at  rates  of  50  percent 
or  more.  That  means  that  76  per  cent  of 
taxable  income  came  from  people  with 
taxable  income  between  $2,000  and  $8,000 
per  year.  Three  percent  came  from  those 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $22,000  or  more. 

While  the  Federal  income  tax  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  "progressive" 
taxes,  the  poor  are  subjected  to  regres- 
sive taxes  such  as  the  social  security 
payroll  tax,  sales  tax,  and  property  tax. 
The  plan  proposed  by  NWRO  would 
exempt  families  and  individuals  from 
paying  any  tax  until  their  income  was 
deemed  adequate  by  NWRO  standards. 
Taxes  would  be  low  for  a  family  or  in- 
dividual whose  earnings  exceed  an  ade- 
quate income  level  imtil  earnings  are 
well  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  if  government 
can  change  its  priorities,  it  would  be  able 
to  afford  to  care  for  all  people.  In  1974, 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  bomber  air- 
planes, and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
budget  has  been  allocated  for  the  poor. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues   to  strongly  support  leglsla- 
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tion  to  provide  our  deprived  poor  with  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income. 


"CASE  FOR  A  FEDER.AL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION-  NO.  2 


-  HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  the  energy  crisis,  the  administra- 
tion has  outlined  various  policies  by 
which  a  goal  to  become  domestically  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  may  be  attained  by 
1980.  As  a  means  of  reaching  this  objec- 
tive, intense  pressure  has  arisen  to  step 
up  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  produc- 
tion on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  a  petroleum 
recovery  potential  of  two  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  oil  the  Industry  has  prO'^ 
duced  in  its  entire  history.  The  Increased 
emphasis  on  offshore  drilling  is  illus- 
trated by  Department  of  the  Interior  fig- 
ures indicating  that  1  million  acres  of 
Federal  offshore  land  was  leased  in  1973, 
that  leasing  is  expected  to  increase  five- 
fold by  1975,  and  tenfold  soon  therafter. 

To  discuss  one  typical  issue  close  to 
my  own  State,  pressure  to  undertake  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  petroleum 
from  the  Georges  Bank  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  OCS — directly  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts — may  build  rapidly  as 
New  Englanders  confront  a  growing  def- 
icit in  energy  supply. 

It  is  imperative,  if  offshore  drilling 
does  increase  on  the  Georges  Bank,  that 
we  continue  to  protect  the  environment 
from  potential  oil  spills  by  insuring  ad- 
herence to  stringent  environmental 
standards. 

I  am  concerned  with  two  distinct  areas 
here :  the  regional  factors  which  must  be 
fully  explored  before  any  study  of  off- 
shore oil  development  in  New  England 
can  be  called  complete,  and  the  national 
policy  issues  which  must  be  resolved  be- 
fore one  can  say  that  offshore  oil  devel- 
opment in  New  England  is,  in  fact,  neces- 
sary. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  effect  of  oil 
spills  on  marine  life  will  be,  or  what  the 
likelihood  of  such  spills  are.  But  I  can 
offer  some  disturbing  information  on 
what  Massachusetts  already  confronts  in 
this  area.  According  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  which  has  recently  begun  to  keep 
track  of  oil  spillages,  Massachusetts 
waters  were  subject  to  129  oil  spills  in- 
volving about  70,000  gallons  In  1971.  In 
1972,  the  count  rose  to  147  spills  involv- 
ing 97,000  gallons.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  a  whole,  2,400  spills  involving 
12,690,000  gallons  were  recorded  last 
year. 

These  spills  resulted  from  vessels  mov- 
ing through  coastal  waters  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  offshore  development 
of  undersea  resources.  When  and  If  such 
development  occurs,  we  can,  no  doubt, 
expect  the  rate  of  spillage  in  Massachu- 
setts to  increase  dramatically. 
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I  have  submitted  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  set  up  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation,  which  provides — 

That  no  faculty  may  be  conBtructed  or 
operated  unless  such  facility  meets  and  com- 
piles with  all  of  the  requirements  of  any 
Federal  statute  relating  to  environmental 
quality,  or  any  regulation  Issued  under  such 
statute.  As  herein,  "environmental  quality" 
means  those  a^ects  of  life  and  those  objec- 
tives which  are  delineated  In — the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 — and  which 
it  Is  the  purpose  of  such  Act  to  protect. 

This  federaly  owned  Corporation 
would  not  be  set  up  to  make  huge  profits, 
but  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
public.  Hence,  it  would  have  an  increased 
responsibility,  compared  to  privately 
owned  corporations,  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment while  engaged  in  production. 

The  major  factors  contributing  to  oil 
and  gas  blowouts  in  ofifshore  rigging  has 
been  identified  by  the  industry  to  be  pri- 
marily problems  of  Ill-trained  personnel 
and/or  inadequate  procedures,  rather 
than  the  lack  of  adequate  technology. 
The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
would  have  to  be  more  conscious  than 
the  private  petroleum  producers  of  the 
need  to  perfect  persormel  training  and 
improve  procedures. 

I  wish  to  close  by  stressing  that  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  would 
be  set  up  to  serve  the  energy  and  en- 
vironmental requirements  of  the  public 
by  "providing  competition  in  the  energy 
industry  and.  through  research  and  de- 
velopment, assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
these  fuels  without  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment." The  Corporation's  mandate  to 
provide  adequate  energy  while  preserving 
environmental  standards  will  make  it  a 
leader  in  creating  the  reconciliation  of 
energy  and  environmental  values  this 
Nation  and  this  planet  requires,  if  they 
are  to  survive. 


HOUSE  AND  SENATE  MEMBERS 
SHOULD  GET  IN  LINE  TO  BUY 
GASOLINE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Members  of 
this  body.  There  are  many  politicians 
who  have  attempted  to  use  the  current 
fuel  shortages  for  personal  political  ag- 
grandizement. It  is  also  popular  among 
some  to  find  a  "whipping  boy"  In  order 
that  they  might  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  as  the  ultimate  "Mr.  Clean."  Dur- 
ing the  past  24  hours,  a  news  release 
attributed  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Pkoxmire)  .  suggested  that  It  Is 
Important  that  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  should  be  "required  to  get  in 
Une  to  buy  gasoline"  in  order  to  experi- 
ence first-hand  the  problems  of  our  citi- 
zenry. I  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  this  statement  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  personally  present  my 
strong  objections  to  that  which  Is  insin- 
uated. Both  myself  and  my  family  have 
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personally  been  in  the  long  lines  during 
the  past  several  weeks  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  We  have  formed  car  pooLs  and 
worked  out  other  arrangements  in  order 
to  conserve  our  fuel  supply.  We  have 
accepted  this  without  publicity  as  our 
personal  responsibility.  I  know  that  most 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  similar 
experiences.  Perhaps  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  special  privileges  and 
have  special  sources  of  gasoline.  I  know 
of  none  that  exist  for  Members  of  the 
House.  If  the  Senator  has  such  informa- 
tion, he  should  be  forthcoming  with  it.  If 
not,  I  should  think  that  he  owes  a  per- 
sonal apology  to  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. 


SALT  IN  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday's 
Journal  of  Commerce  carried  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
Journal's  logical  and  factually  based  arg- 
uments deserve  the  attention  of  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  easing  the  bur- 
den of  the  American  consumer  and  in 
ridding  the  Sugar  Act  of  two  unneces- 
sary and  unjustified  features.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Salt  in  theIstjgar  Act 
It  now  appears  almoBt  rertaln  that  Con- 
gress Will  once  again  extend  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  Is  slated  to  expire  this  year.  For  some 
months  It  looked  as  though  !t  might  not;  It 
looked.  In  fact,  as  tho'-^h  It  might  consider 
seriously  a  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  quota  system  establish- 
ed In  1934  be  dropped  and  a  free  market  sys- 
tem put  In  Its  place. 

Sharply  rising  sugar  prices  throughout  the 
world,  combined  with  consumer  resistance 
to  higher  food  prices  In  this  country  gave 
some  impetus  to  the  CSDA  plan,  but  the 
White  House  never  endorsed  it  officially  and 
without  that  support,  the  department  has 
backed  away  from  It. 

Since  domestic  sugar  producers  want  the 
quota  system  kept  lnt»ct.  as  well  as  many 
foreign  producers  who  benefit  from  It.  sugar 
does  not  yet  appear  In  for  the  treatment 
Congress  approved  last  year  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  There  Is  simply  not 
enough  steam  behind  the  drive  for  a  change 
and  not  enough  determination  among  its 
supporters  to  get  it  into  motion.  Nor  Is  there 
lUtely  to  be  for  as  long  as  U.S.  sugar  prices 
remain  in  the  unique  position  of  being  lower 
than  those  quoted  abroad. 

They  were  In  that  position  for  nine  of  the 
12  months  of  1973,  when  the  New  York  do- 
mestic spot  price  for  raw  cane  sugar  averaged 
10.29  cents  per  pound.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod the  world  market  price  averaged  9  61 
cents. 

But  of  late  the  U.S.  spot  price  has  been 
getting  out  of  hand.  The  average  from  Jan. 
1  to  Feb.  19  was  13.64  cents,  according  to  the 
Lambom  Report.  Last  week  It  shot  up  to  18 
cents,  thus  shattering  the  so-called  "3  per 
cent  corridor"  prescribed  by  USDA  as  a 
means  of  controlling  exoesslve  fluctuations. 

This  upsurge  was  accompanied  by  scenes  In 
various  commodity  markets  that  In  normal 
times  would  be  described  as  wild.  It  was  also 
accompanied  by  unusual  deals  in  the  world 
markets,  such  as  Brazil's  agreement  to  barter 
210,000  tons  of  raw  suvar  to  Japan  in  ex- 
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change  for  Saudi  Arabian  crude  oU,  a  deal 
cited  In  our  Commodity  Ring  last  Thursday 

Washington  cannot,  of  course,  be  blamed 
for  a  market  situation  that  is  worldwide 
in  scope.  In  sugar,  demand  Is  outrunnlne 
supply.  But  we  do  question  why  the  govern- 
ment  should  continue  to  subsidize  domestic 
sugar  production  In  a  market  gone  as  wild 
as  this. 

The  extent  to  which  It  does  so  Is  not  par- 
ticularly large;  It  amounts  to  about  $90  mu- 
llon  a  year.  But  the  extent  to  which  the 
government  forces  up  domestic  prices  la 
First  there  Is  the  tariff  of  62.5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  raw  value,  on  all  foreign 
sugar  entering  the  country.  (The  Philippines 
currently  enjoy  a  lower  rate,  but  only  to 
July   1.)  ' 

Then  there  Is  the  excise  tax  of  53  cents 
which,  when  added  to  the  tariff,  means  that 
.15  cents  plus  Is  added  to  the  price  of  everv 
100  pounds  of  foreign  sugar  entering  the 
market.  The  excise  tax  is  regarded  as  an  offset 
to  the  subsidy,  but  actually  It  Is  more  than 
an  offset  to  the  extent  that  It  produces  about 
$20  million  per  year  more  than  the  farmers 
get  in  subsidies. 

In  dollar  terms  the  tribute  Is  normallv 
considered  bearable,  but  It  strikes  us  as  odd 
that  It  should  still  be  collected  by  a  govern- 
ment that  claims  It  Is  doing  aU  in  Us  power 
to  keep  domestic  prices  down.  It  Is  not  of 
course,  only  In  terms  of  sugar  policy  that 
Washington  seems  to  b«  going  In  two  dlrec 
tlons  simultaneously,  but  such  policies  do 
tend  to  strain  public  credulity. 

One  effect  of  the  upward  thrust  under 
sugar  prices  has  been  to  give  com  products  a 
favorable  position  vis-a-vls  sugar  This  in 
turn,  has  prompted  proposals  that  corn  prod- 
ucts be  brought  under  the  Sugar  Act.  If  this 
should  happen,  one  can  only  speculate  on 
what  further  ways  of  escalating  food  prices 
might  be  proposed. 

But  If  It  Is  one  thing  to  agree,  as  we  do,  that 
the  Sugar  Act  wUl  probably  be  around  Tor 
some  years  yet,  it  Is  quite  another  to  accept 
the  excise  tax  and  the  subsidy  payments  as 
permanent  fixtures  of  the  American  economic 
landscape.  There  Is  no  longer  the  faintest 
justification  for  either.  We  agree  with  nilnols' 
Congressman  Paul  Flndley  that  both  should 
go. 


ESTABLISH  A  PRESIDENTIAL  PANEL 
ON  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  H.R.  13175,  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  Presidential  panel  on  bio- 
medical research  policy.  This  panel  would 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams and  pohcies  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  not  to  in- 
dicate my  full  support  of  its  provisions, 
but  to  provoke  public  comment  on  the 
necessity  for  proper  program  balance 
within  NIH.  In  the  past  the  Congress  has 
targeted  areas  of  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  supported  within  NIH. 
Recent  examples  are  fecial  efforts  with 
respect  to  cancer  and  heart  disease.  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  this  responsi- 
bility and  fully  support  this  targeted  ap- 
proach. However,  a  glance  at  the  budget 
for  the  past  few  fiscal  years  indicates 
that,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
the  OMB  has  required  the  NIH  simply  to 
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rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  For  example,  this 
year  the  Cancer  and  Heart  Institutes 
have  received  substantial  increases  in 
their  proposed  authorizations  in  the 
President's  budget,  but  all  other  Insti- 
tutes received  only  a  $1  mllUon  boost  In 
the  aggregate— a  drop  in  their  purchas- 
ing power,  when  inflation  is  taken  into 
consideration.  This  drop  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  our  intent  when  we  wrote  the 
heart  and  cancer  bills.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  that  public  comment  on  the 
approach  propo.sed  in  H.R.  13175  will  be 
in  the  national  interest. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A 
CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 
Mr.  M.A.NN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  each  vcar  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  L'^dies  Au.xiliarj'  conducts 
a  Voice  of  Democrac.v  contest  for  young 
men  and  women.  The  winner  this  year 
from  South  Carolina  i.s  an  outstanding 
student  at  Bob  Jone.<=  Academy  in  Green- 
ville. His  name  is  Steven  Duane  Froeh- 
llch.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrj-  J. 
Proehlich.  and  I  think  his  mature  pres- 
entation and  comprehension  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  citizen  deserve  this 
body's  attention.  Steve's  winning  script, 
"My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen."  follows: 
My  RESpoNsiBiLrrY  as  a  CirizEN 
(By  Steve  Froehllch) 
What  if  I  were  to  dump  my  trash  in  the 
street,  not  vote,  run  through  "my  neighbor's 
flowerbeds,  waste  someone's  valuable  time, 
drive  no  more  than  five  mUes  per  hour  over 
the  speed  limit,  be  ten  minute^  late  for  work? 
It  would  make  me  a  pathetic  citizen 

Since  I  am  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  who  has  the 
prlvUeges  and  protection  of  the  United  States 
Government,  then  I  owe  somebody  some- 
thing. I  owe  It  to  the  Government  to  obey 
enforce,  and  improve  the  laws.  But  going 
merely  five  miles  per  hour  over  the  speed 
itolt  is  only  breaking  the  law  a  little  bit 
Why,  everybody  else  does  It.  Besides,  the  cops 
would  never  stop  me.  .  .  .  Is  the  law  broken 
or  not? 

I  owe  It  to  my  fellow  American  to  keep 
my  nose  out  of  his  business  and  not  Infringe 
upon  his  rights.  Pew  people  would  ever  see 
me  let  that  gum  wrapper  slip  through  my 
""igers.  Does  that  make  It  okay?  Hundreds  of 
people  have  trash  and  garbage  kicked  up 
under  their  cars  as  they  whiz  along  a  freeway. 
Is  this  any  worse?  • 

How  often  have  I  sat  in  a  pay  phone  for 
ijen  minutes  waiting  to  think  of  something 
mc^rtanf  to  say?  MeanwhUe,  the  line  of 
•Wravated  people  waiting  grows 

How  often  at  a  teUer's  desk  or  servloe  win- 
now  have  I  done  time-consuming  business 
wnich  should  have  been  and  could  have  been 
Qone  elsewhere?  Elsewhere— someplace  where 
no  one  wUl  get  mad  at  me  for  taking  mv  good 
Bw©©t.  time.  ' 

nf  ^i  '^^  enough  to  sacrtflce  that  extra  cup 
tor  wS?'"  °^^^  *^**  ^  ^^^^  ^  °"  *^* 
I  owe  It  to  the  men  and  women  who  died 
-or  the  American  cause  and  to  the  genera- 
ul^~  "^"^  *°  protect  and  preserve  Amer- 
iw^To  the  average  American,  it  would  be  a 
CMimon  occurrence  If  I  were  to  discard  my 
»ow.  If  I  don't  vote,  then  I  wUl  have  no 
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excuse  to  complain  about  any  unfair  laws, 
unconstitutional  practices,  crooked  politi- 
cians, or  anything  else  that  needs  changing. 
If  the  leaders  of  yesterday  would  have  cared 
more  about  the  future,  the  youth  of  today 
would  have  a  much  better  world  to  live  In. 
If  I  don't  even  vote,  what  kmd  of  leader  will 
I  make  tomorrow?  I  could  complain  about 
how  everybody  else  is  making  a  mess  of  the 
world,  but  that  wouldn't  help,  that  couldn't 
help  one  bit. 

There  is  little  chance  that  I  will  be  a 
political  great  l.q  Ufe  for  only  o.re  person  In 
two  hundred  million  Is  President,  fifty  are 
governors,  about  live  hundred  are  Congres- 
sional and  cabinet  officials,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  who  serve  as  our  Government  put 
a  small  dent  in  the  remaining  population. 
Yet,  as  one,  I  have  the  power  of  Influence.  I 
can  voice  my  opinions — maybe  not  over  tele- 
vision or  radio,  but  over  the  back  fence  or 
in  the  car  pool.  I  couldn't  count  how  many 
people  would  be  influenced  for  the  right  as  I 
see  It  Just  because  of  a  few  words  spoken  in 
defense  of  my  beliefs— maybe  none  mavbe  a 
hundred,  who  knows?  If  because  I  trample 
my  r.eighbor's  petunias  he  no  longer  respects 
me,  r  have  failed.  He  no  longer  will  listen 
to  my  opinion  and  rightly  so.  I  have  sud- 
de.Uy  become  an  irresoonsi'ble  citizen. 

Responsibility  is  the  fulfillment  of  jnv 
obligations  to  the  best  of  my  abllitv.  Mv  ob- 
ligations— I  have  mentioned"  a  few  but  they 
are  i-iflnite.  If  I  want  to  be  a  responsible 
ciiizen,  I  will  take  care  of  what  I  do,  even 
the  little  things.  Especially  the  little  things 
for  1  probably  will  never  voice  my  views 
among  the  eminent  of  the  political  'society. 
But  I  can  let  my  neighbors  and  friends  know 
what  I  think  and  feel  and  show  them  that 
I  practice  what  I  preach.  There  is  no  written 
law  that  says  I  must  be  a  responsible  citizen 
bui  rcsponsibinty  shows  how  much  I  love 
America.  I  want  to  prove  that  I  Icve  America 
I  v.-ant  to  prove  that  I  r.m  a  responsible 
citizen. 


LOCAL      -WRITER      HONORS 
FREDERICK    DOUGLASS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
those  whom  we  honor  during  Black  His- 
tory Week  is  Frederick  Douglass.  The 
article  by  Jan  Peter  Ozga,  a  local  writer, 
demonstrates  how  much  America  loses  in 
education  and  imderstanding  by  ignor- 
ing the  remarkable  achievements  of 
blacks  such  as  this  man  who  was  bom  a 
slave  but  who  later  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  persons  of  his  day.  I  urge 
^ay  colleagues  to  read  the  article  and 
visit  the  Capitol  Hill  home  of  Douglass 
which  has  been  turned  into  a  museum  for 
African  art.  Located  at  316  A  Street  NE.. 
it  is  only  a  short  walk  and  well  worth 
the  time. 
The  article  follows: 

Black  History  Week  :  Its  Heeobs,  Its  Art 

(By  Jan  Peter  Ozga) 
While  most  of  us  will  observe  -Valentine's 
Day  with  cards,  flowers,  or  candy  to  loved 
ones,  stm  others  with  a  sense  of  hlstorv  and 
black  pride  wlU  pay  tribute  to  the  famous 
black  abolitionist,  Frederick  Douglass. 

For  residents  of  this  area,  such  a  com- 
memoration can  be  more  participatory  by  a 
vlait  to  the  historic  Muaeum  of  African  Art- 
Prederlck  Douglass  Institute  of  Negro  Arts 
and  History  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  reetorwd 
house  In  the  shadow  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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building  was  the  home  of  Douglass  during 
his  later  years. 

Another  enclave  rich  with  lore  on  Douglass 
and  other  black  notables  Is  the  special  sec- 
tion of  Howard  University's  Ubrarj-,  the 
Moreland-Sprmgarn  Room. 

Douglass  was  born  February  14.  1317  in 
Tuckahoe,  Maryland  to  a  black  mother  and 
white  father.  Young  Frederick  spent  most  of 
his  youth  being  shuffled  among  various  slave 
owners.  His  experiences  during  this  time 
ranged  from  benevolent  to  cruel,  receiving  an 
informal  education  from  a  comoassionate 
mistress  in  Baltimore,  but  being  the  victim 
of  sadistic  treatment  from  a  notorious 
■slavebreaker,"  who  did  not  justify  his  repu- 
tation with  Douglass. 

In  1835  while  in  his  late  teens,  Douglass  be- 
came the  property  of  what  he  caUed  his  best 
master,  with  the  ironic  name  of  Freeland. 
However,  freedom  was  more  important  to  the 
idealistic  Douglass  than  his  temporarv  com- 
fort with  slavery;  and  soon,  he  began  plot- 
ting his^  first  escape  north  with  other  local 
slaves,  ihe  plan  was  foUed  bv  the  dreaded 
"kidnappers"  created  by  the  Fu£.t;ve  Slave 
Act  But,  Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Deep 
South  (the  usual  punishment  for  rebellious 
slaves  living  close  to  the  north,  and  sup- 
posedly, freedom) .  DouglaFs  ?ur;cr.3lv  vas  re- 
turned to  his  kindly  Baltimore  ramily  and 
started  working  in  a  shipyard.  Here  he  was 
to  learn  that  not  only  slave  masters  were 
capable  of  unprovoked  violence.  FeUov  white 
workers  occasionally  attacked  hen.  seeing  the 
ambitious  Douglass  as  a  threat  to  their  Jobs 
Douglass'  second  trip  to  Baltimirj  proved 
to  be  his  eventual  passport  to  freedom  One 
day  in  September  1838.  presenting  false  doc- 
uments, he  boarded  a  train  to  New  York,  and 
through  the  legendary  "Underground  Rail- 
road," continued  to  New  Bedford.  Mass, 
where  he  again  tolled  in  a  shipyard  and  later 
in  a  brass  foundry. 

Within  his  first  year  in  New  Ensland 
Douglass  met  William  Garrison.  publi.'Ther  of 
the  abolitionist  nev.-spaper,  Liberator  Gar- 
rison was  impressed  by  the  maturine  Doug- 
lass' physical  presence,  he  now  was  over  six 
feet  tall,  with  long  dark  hair,  grev  piercing 
eyes  and  was  quite  articulate— the  natural 
ingredients  for  an  effective  speaker  Garrison 
persuaded  Douglass  to  denounce  slavery,  and 
his  assessment  proved  accurate,  as  the  flery 
Douglass  delivered  impassioned  oratories 
throughout  the  New  England  area 

However,  even  in  the  free  north  and  lib- 
eral M.-.ssachusetts.  prejudice  against  blacks 
was  still  In  evidence.  It  remained  for  a  trip 
to  Britain  in  1847  and  150  pounds  raised  bv 
English  friends  to  finally  set  Douglass  free, 
legally  and  emotionally.  Although  he  en- 
Joyed  a  pleasant  life  in  England,  a  stronger 
commitment  to  his  enslaved  black  brothers 
soon  drew  him  back  to  America,  where  In 
Rochester.  New  York,  he  founded  the  North 
Star  (later  caUed  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Paper  i  His  new  publication  became  the 
major  means  of  communicating  his  anti- 
slavery  messages. 

Douglass'  relentless  expose  of  the  inherent 
evUs  of  slavery  probably  did  as  much  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  white  America  as 
did  the  more  heralded  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
novel.  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabm."  whose  hero  ts 
now  disdained  by  contemporarv  blacks  for 
his  submlsslveness  and  pacification  of  more 
militant  slaves 

ParUy  caused  by  Douglass'  sustained  oppo- 
sition to  the  Insulting  presence  of  slavery, 
the  Nation  erupted  Into  ClvU  War  Immedi- 
ately Douglass  was  active  in  this  effort,  help- 
ing to  recruit  blacks  Into  the  Union  Army,  a 
duty  for  which  he  never  received  a  promiised 
commission.  Ever  oirtspoken,  however,  Doug- 
lass was  quick  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
equities suffered  by  hard  fighting,  equally 
dedicated  black  soldiers  in  the  white  domi- 
nated military. 

After  the  war  wm  over  and  legal  slavery 
had   been   abolished   by   President   Lincoln's 
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Emancipation  Proclamation,  Douglass  finally 
received  some  deserved  recognition  when 
President  Grant  appointed  him  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission. 
Between  the  years  1877-86  he  served  as  re- 
corder of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1889  he  became  the  first  "man  of 
color"  to  hold  a  United  States  post  of  sig- 
nificance when  for  two  years  he  was  Ameri- 
ca's minister  and  counsel  general  to  HaltL 

Just  before  his  death  on  his  78th  birth- 
day. Douglass  outlined  a  program  for  race 
relations,  one  which  called  for  rftcArequal- 
lty  to  be  a  national,  bl-partlsan^gaat? " 

Refiectlng  on  hla  own  life,  Douglass  hum- 
bly acknowledged.  "While  I  cannot  boast  of 
having  accomplished  great  things  in  the 
world  ...  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand  feel 
that  I  have  lived  In  vain." 

A  visit  to  Howard  University  and  hla  for- 
ber  residence  on  Capitol  HUl  will  reveal  the 
luiderstated  truth  of  his  personal  evaluation. 


THE  CXDMING  METRIC  DISASTER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress will  soon  consider  metrication  of 
the  United  States,  a  scheme  to  convert  all 
the  weights  and  measures  In  this  coun- 
try to  the  metric  system.  Of  course,  this 
system  of  measurements  has  been  used 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years  by 
scientists  and  laboratory  technicians. 
But  to  the  average  citizen,  the  metric 
system  remains  an  alien  system,  incom- 
patible with  their  everyday  lives,  and  of 
little  practical  benefit. 

There  has  been  so  much  hoopla  in  the 
press  Indicating  that  a  national  conver- 
sion to  this  foreign  measurement  system 
Is  "inevitable."  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  actually  begun  to  believe 
It.  Before  we  attempt  to  ram  tills  system 
through  Congress  and  Into  the  textbooks 
courthouse  land  records,  tool  boxes,  gro- 
cery stores,  gas  stations,  and  dry-goods 
shops  of  this  country,  we  should  take  a 
serious,  critical  look  at  what  we  are  forc- 
ing on  the  American  public  as  a  "volun- 
tary" system. 

In  a  soon-tb-be-publlshed  book.  "The 
Coming  Metric  Disaster,"  George  C 
Lovell,  an  Industrial  engineer  and  former 
member  of  the  UJ3.  metric  study  team 
assesses  what  we  might  expect  from  a 
nationwide  conversion  to  metric.  I  Insert 
a  portion  of  his  well-documented  study 
in  the  Record: 

The  Cohino  Mrauc  Disaster 
(By  Oeorge  C.  LoveU) 
Preoccupation  with  Watergate  and  the 
dubious  moral  climate  which  has  pervaded 
the  top  echelons  of  our  government  have 
created  an  environment  for  the  successful 
cuhnlnatlon  of  what  the  future  will  record 
as  the  slickest  snow-Job  In  V£.  history  Even 
as  this  commentary  appears  In  print,  metric 
legislation  may  have  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent WhUe  this  wlU  be  a  great  victory  for 
metric  advocates,  who  for  the  past  160  years 
have  been  predicting  dire  consequences  for 
our  economy  and  society  If  we  did  not  "go 
metric"  forthwith,  it  wlU  be  a  blow  to  our 
system  of  free  private  enterprise  whUe  at 
the  same  time  wm  guarantee  this  country's 
loss  as  the  world's  leading  industrial  nation 
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by  the  year  2000.  It  wlU  be  a  crueller  blow 
to  most  citizens  because  the  onerous  effects 
become  progressively  more  severe  on  pro- 
gressively lower  stratas  of  our  society. 

The  legislation  will  contain  red-herring  In 
the  form  of  "voluntary"  and  "predomlnttntly 
metric."  Because  the  use  of  metric  has  been 
legal  and  voluntary  since  1866.  one  must 
carefully  scrutinize  the  Congressional  Hear- 
ings to  decipher  what  "voluntary"  means. 

Succinctly,  If  one  cannot  produce  to  metric 
specifications  as  required  by  Government 
^vCon tract  (by  1985)  or  is  competitively  placed 
at  a  dUadvantage  with  his  giant  counter- 
parts, then  he  voluntarUy  closes  shop  or  goes 
bankrupt.  During  the  Senate  Hearings.  Sen- 
ator Pell  stated,  "We  should  .  .  .  pass  legUla- 
tlon  (making)  the  metric  system  the  only 
legal  system  of  measurement  In  the  United 
States  If  we  are  to  obtain  our  objective."  The 
current  bill,  a  compromise  to  get  the  show 
on  the  road  and  the  bureaucratic  frame- 
work esUbllshed,  is  Just  a  phase  in  the  long- 
range  plan  to  restructure  society  even  If  the 
patient  does  not  survive  the  operation.  The 
House  and  Senate  Hearings  included  testi- 
mony refuting  ever\-  claim  of  the  metric  ad- 
vocates, claims  which  prove  to  be  slren-llke 
Illusions  based  on  slanted,  rigged,  deleted 
or  downright  fabricated  evidence. 

The  Congressional  Committees,  having 
made  It  clear  by  tholr  statements  and  ac- 
tions that  their  minds  had  long  since  been 
made  to  take  the  plunge,  contemptuously 
dismissed  all  con  arguments  or  pleas  to  at 
least  get  sound  data  upon  which  to  make  a 
valid  decision.  Even  the  preliminary  General 
Accounting  Office  findings,  highly  critical  of 
the  supporting  evidence,  was  swept  under 
the  rug  and  further  GAO  Investigations 
terminated.  Oddl  The  Committees  contended 
that  going  metric  was  inevitable,  so  let's  get 
on  with  It.  Yet.  even  that  shibboleth  was 
held  suspect  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  (which  It  Is) . 

FOREIGV    TRADE 

In  truth,  we  stand  to  lose  In  excess  of  $20 
billion  In  foreign  trade,  year  after  year.  In 
an  aU  metric  world;  not  to  mention  the  $60 
billion  price  tag  for  conversion  estimated  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  latter 
was  Included  in  a  draft  version  of  the  Pinal 
U.S.  Metric  Study  Report  submitted  to  the 
Metric  Study  Advisory  Board  and  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Commerc«,  Maurice  Stans.  After 
review  by  that  office,  the  $60  billion  estimate 
was  deleted  from  the  approved  version  sent 
to  the  Congress  with  the  substitution  of  the 
concept  to  "let  the  costs  fall  where  they 
may."  What  a  bonanza  for  our  severest  for- 
eign Industrial  competitors  (e.g.,  Germany 
and  Japan) !  Uttle  wonder  that  some  antl- 
metrlc  critics  ask  whether  there  was  any 
overseas  unreported  caeh  contributions  dur- 
ing the  recent  Presidential  election  since  the 
Administration  had  pledged  metric  legisla- 
tion during  the  coming  session  of  Congress 

WhUe  the  loss  of  $20  bUllon  or  mor«  is 
smaU  compared  to  the  $2  trillion  economy 
which  we  wUl  have  b«fore  the  year  2000  it 
does  represent  over  a  mlUlon  jobs  and  It  dorfs 
hurt  small  business  the  most.  The  composi-  ' 
tlon  of  that  sum  Is  split,  about  $10  blUlon 
In  loss  of  export  and  $10  blUlon  In  Increased 
Imports.  The  multinationals  Incidentally  play 
a  key  role  in  this  shift.  They  have  Invested 
over  $100  bUllon  In  overseas  manufacturing 
plant  and  contrary  to  public  Impressions, 
they  are  not  necessarUy  metric.  We  now  ex- 
port over  $3  blUlon  a  year  of  Inch-specifica- 
tion parts  and  equipment  to  support  those 
faculties.  By  the  year  2000.  this  would  nor- 
maUy  expand  to  $6  bUUon  a  year.  In  an  aU 
metric  world,  this  export  trade  would  disap- 
pear for  it  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase 
metric  specification  parts  and  equipment  al- 
ready In  production  locaUy.  Granted  that 
overseas  shop  drawings  have  metric  read- 
outs: a  standard  one-lach  bolt,  for  example 
WUl  read  2.64  cm.  But,  It  stUl  Is  an  inch- 
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bolt  and  changing  Its  name  wm  not  make  it 
fit  a  metric -based  nut  or  hole.  (Have  tou 
ever  tried  to  put  together  a  nut  and  bolt 
when  the  threads  dldnt  match?)  This  sasM 
rationale  wotUd  hold  for  any  exported  ma^ 
factured  products  and  many  things  now  ex 
cluslvely  or  predominantly  produced  to  inch" 
specifications  (e.g..  oU-field  equipment  in- 
dustrial  fasteners,  automobUe  wheels)  w'ouW 
graduaUy  disappear  as  our  metric-based  for- 
elgn  competitors  moved  in. 

On  the  Import  side  of  the  ledger,  as  V&. 
producers  switched  to  metric  standards,  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  woiUd  grow  sharply  becauje 
the  competitive  advantage  wUl  swing  further 
to  foreign  producers  who  wm  have  had  pro- 
duction experience  with  such  standardg 
whereas  VS.  producers  woiUd  have  to  ac- 
quire It.  There  will  be  added  costs  to  ua 
producers  from  retooling,  double  Inventories 
errors  due  to  unfamUlarlty  with  the  new 
system,  and  costs  arising  from  the  necessity 
to  continue  producing  to  the  old  specifica- 
tions for  many  years  to  service  existing  inch- 
based  equipment.  These  added  costs  would 
automatically  give  the  foreign  metric-based 
producers  an  additional  cost  advantage  there 
by  opening  the  gates  to  a  flood  of  Imports. 

The  mevltable  howls  and  protests  woxild 
cause  the  U.S.  to  Institute  import  quota* 
higher  tariffs,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  Uj3.  would 
be  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  havUig  gone 
metric  to  facUltate  the  International  flow 
of  goods  and  then  Instituting  measures  to 
stop  It! 

Small  btislnesses  would  be  hardest  hit  by 
the  double-whammy  Impact  from  metrica- 
tion. Many  would  go  bankrupt.  The  flrrt 
whammy  would  be  the  adverse  effect  from 
Imports  noted  above  and  the  second  blast 
would  come  from  the  resulting  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

Consider  a  company  with  two  or  more 
plants.  In  any  decision  to  go  metric,  one 
plant  can  be  switched  over  whUe  the  other 
continued  producing  to  inch-based  stand- 
ards. This  would  avoid  the  costs  and  con- 
fusion  attendant  to  dual  Inventories  dual 
production  lines,  etc.  A  larger  company  with 
five  plants  could  make  the  switchover  even 
more  smoothly,  adding  one  plant  at  a  time 
as  the  metric-based  demands  Increased  over 
the  years.  The  smaller  entrepreneur  at  one 
location  has  no  such  option.  This  disadvan- 
tage is  not  confined  to  manufactvulng  A 
similar  analogy  can  be  made  for  the  neigh- 
borhood  delicatessen,  dry  goods  store,  auto- 
motive repair  shop,  and  so  on. 

THE  WORLD  IS  90  FEHCEJIT  MCTUC 

The  above  facts  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
world  Isn't  90%  metric  after  aU,  as  the  metric 
advocates  so  loudly  proclaim.  Actually,  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  production  of  manufac- 
tured goods  la  made  to  Inch  specifications. 
The  analogy  of  language  comes  to  mind.  No 
matter  where  In  the  world  you  travel,  you 
WUl  find  people  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, yet  no  one  contends  that  90%  of  the 
world  speaks  the  Englteh  language!  So  why 
do  we  accept  the  90%  metric- world  claim 
as  true? 

Aiiother  metric  myth  Is  the  Impression 
that  metric  usage  is  overtaking  Inch-baaed 
U3age.  Again.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  Metric 
advocates  point  to  the  $loo  mUllon  invest- 
ment In  a  metric  designed  automobUe  plant 
m  Ohio  to  show  how  r^ldly  U.S.  Industry  18 
converting  to  metric.  What  is  not  pomted 
out  Is  the  more  than  $5  bmion  of  Inch-baaed 
production  faculties  put  In  place  during  the 
same  period— an  astounding  50  to  1  ratio! 
Even  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Inch-based  speci- 
flcatlons  are  IncreasUig  at  a  greater  pace  than 
nietrlc-based  specifications.  (This  is  one 
Of  the  fall-outs  of  the  multinational 
phenomena.) 

The  only  Industries  that  have  really  con- 
verted to  metric  are  those  closely  related  to 
the  scientific  laboratories  such  as  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry.  But  these  do  not  entail 
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the  fitting  together  of  parts.  Inventory  head- 
aches, training  of  help,  and  the  like,  only  the 
replacement  of  weighing  scales  and  the 
stamping  of  metric  weight  on  the  labels  at 
virtually  no  cost.  By  comparison,  the  auto- 
mobUe industry,  through  careful  planning 
and  the  gradual  phasing  In  of  components, 
would  require  12  years  to  complete  the 
changeover  at  a  cost  approaching  $2  bUllon. 

inDDEN    COSTS 

There  Is  a  whole  field  of  Icebergs  In  the 
murky  sea  of  "going  metric."  Some  of  these 
Iceberg  tips  in  the  economic  area  have  been 
pointed  out.  In  the  consumer  area,  the  im- 
pact is  more  disturbing.  The  problems  stem 
from  the  ImposslbUlty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Inch-based  things  which  surround  us.  Some 
adverse  results  are  economic,  some  financial, 
and  some  political.  No  matter,  there  wiU  be 
endless  inconveniences  and  constant  confu- 
sion which.  In  some  cases,  wUl  be  with  us 
for  centuries. 

Consider  the  multitude  of  "orphans"  as 
metric  specifications  replace  Inch -based 
products.  Metric  doors  and  windows  do  not 
fit  U.S.  window  and  door  openings.  When  any 
of  these  need  to  be  replaced  at  some  future 
dat«  (termites,  water  drainage,  rot,  vanda- 
lism, etc.)  our  chUdren  wUl  discover  that 
these  are  no  longer  shelf  Items  and  need  to 
be  on  special  order,  with  extensive  delays, 
and  added  labor  costs.  The  case  of  wood 
flooring  will  be  more  exasperating  as  will  the 
2.5  meter  boards  (to  replace  8  foot  lengths) 
etc.,  etc..  etc.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
category  of  hidden  costs  will  alone  add  $3 
billion  a  year  to  home  Improvements. 

Illustrations  will  cascade  to  mind  if  you 
Just  think  about  it  for  a  whUe  or  discuss  It 
In  a  mixed  crowd.  Pick  automobUe  repairs 
as  a  sample.  Not  only  is  there  the  added 
costs  from  dual  Inventory  of  stock,  etc.,  con- 
sider the  chain  reaction  resulting  when  a 
mechanic  slips  a  metric  bolt  into  an  Inch- 
standard  threaded  hole  (or  vice-versa)  and 
It  Is  Jammed  or  the  threads  stripped.  Would 
you  like  to  be  driving  that  car?  or  riding  In 
an  airplane  under  like  circumstances' 

Similar  examples  abound  in  the  engineer- 
ing fields  and  these  are  Included  In  the  150 
or  so  reasons  why  we  should  not  "go  metric" 
compUed  by  Mr.  Batchelder,  owner /operator 
of  Batchelder  Engineering  Co.,  Chester  Depot 
Vermont.  *^ 

COIimTSION  UNBOtrKDED 

The  metric  cake  recipe  calling  for  a  30x 
30x6  pan.  14  kUogram  of  flour.  20  grams  of 
baking  powder.  5  mUUllters  of  vanma  etc 
and  bake  at  185  degrees— or  the  new  Metric 
stove  when  the  recipe  calls  for  400  degrees 
and  the  highest  oven  reading  Is  250  degrees- 
setting  the  air  conditioner  thermostat  at  70 
degrees  because  the  weather  report  calls  for 
a  hot  humid  32  degrees:  getting  arrested  for 
gotog  25  (MPH)   in  a  25  (KPH)   speed  lUnU 

^^  „f  ?n  =  ^^^^^  ^  "**"  °'  Kaaollne  in- 
stead  of  10  gallons  (there  is  no  metric  unit 

Tm^^nJ°^^  r"°''^=  ^"y'^^K  MS  liters 
ofe^i^.fi^^^'^  °'  *  ^"^  "^  *54  grams  of 

ev^n  H.  °^  '"'^^  '«  rounded  out  to  an 
ev!n    I*'  ^^V^"  P''*°*'  ™l^  7*  or  more 

"out  6  mm  taller-a  quarter  Inch  to  you!) 
o?,^„  ™?,^''*°*^°  ^*^«»  tJ^e  oleo  carton  be- 
comes a  V,  kUo  or  500  gram  packageTbuylng 

to  tt;rf"  '''''^'^  °'  yard-goods:  tr^nf 
f^J^m  ^  ^°''*'^  "^^^  ^"^  '"e^c  from  the 
tS*/  P°"5''»  "'^•t^;  trying  to  match  metric 

Jlt^^.";:^.*^   *°''*'   *^'^«^   1«   a   pipe   and 

^ver^Al'''^  ^^'^  ^°^  ^^^"^  y°"  accldently 
reversed  the  metric/Inch  adapter  anyway'- 
and  on  and  on  and  on.  y«"*y-. 

METRIC    IS    EASIER    AND    OTHER    FALLACIES 

If  you  want  to  be  dlsUlusloned.  try  It  in 
practical  lUustratlons.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
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metric  advocate  who  has  done  so  and  Gali- 
leo's experience  comes  to  mind.  The  eUtlsts 
of  that  day  refused  to  look  through  his  tele- 
scope— for  fear  of  the  truth. 

My  lot  is  100  X  175  feet  or  17,500  square 
feet.  It  took  me  one  second  to  compute  this 
because  of  the  multiple  10  Idea — but  it  was 
not  metric.  Our  monetary  system  Is  decimal- 
ized, but  it  Is  not  metric.  In  metric,  my  lot 
is  30.48  X  53.34  meters  or  1624.8032  square 
meters.  A  lot  88  x  110  feet  would  be  9680 
square  feet  or  26.9984  x  33.528  meters  which 
comes  to  95.450552  square  meters.  My  metric 
friends  teU  me  I'm  doing  something  wrong. 
In  metric,  all  one  needs  to  do  is  move  the 
decimal  back  and  forth — don't  you  believe 
It!  When  you  think  of  all  the  parcels  of 
land  all  over  the  country  and  all  the  trans- 
actions recorded  In  the  pubUc  records,  fov 
can  see  why  we  wUl  be  up  to  our  eyeballs 
in  decimals!  And  that  is  only  the  beginning! 
Think  of  aU  the  land  surveys,  and  distances 
based  on  the  mUe  from  a  central  point  In 
Washington,  D.C. — the  official  land  tracts 
based  on  a  mile  square — the  maps  and  the 
distances  between  places:  and  try  to  convert 
to  metric  remembering  that  one  mUe  equals 
1.609.344  meters!  In  cubic  measurements, 
one  usuaUy  has  an  answer  with  12  decimals; 
thus,  a  2  Inch  cube,  or  8  cubic  Inches,  ends 
up  as  .000131096512  cubic  meters. 

To  get  around  this  decimal  problem,  met- 
ric has  a  table  of  15  prefixes.  Thus,  the  above 
cube  would  be  131.09512  tetra  meters  (or 
Is  It  nano.  or  glga,  or  micro?)  This  leads  to 
another  fiaw  in  the  metric  wonderland — the 
"Teaching   math   Is   easier"   syndrome. 

Because  we  cannot  get  rid  of  Inch-based 
things  which  surround  us.  we  wlU  need  to 
learn  both  systems — on  top  of  these  add  the 
layer  of  15  prefixes  which  must  l>e  taught, 
memorized,  and  understood — and  on  top  of 
this  add  another  layer  of  conversion  factors; 
Inch-to-metrlc  and  metrlc-to-inch  which 
must  be  taught,  memorized  and  vmderstood. 
There  are  other  deeper  and  more  subtle  prob- 
lems to  the  metric  educational  fallacy  which 
England  now  is  discovering  to  her  dismay. 
One  educator  contends  that  fractions  wUl 
no  longer  be  taught  and  this  theme  was 
touted  In  one  of  the  world's  most  widely  read 
digests!  They  may  be  beating  a  dead  horse, 
however,  a  music  teachers  friend  of  mine  ob- 
served. He  reports  that  fractions  may  have 
already  been  deleted  from  the  curriculum  for 
most  teenagers  today  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend or  relate  to  the  simplest  half-notes, 
quarter-notes,  eighths  and  sixteenths! 

THE    MEDIA 

Those  of  us  who  are  aware  that  the  cur- 
rent successfiU  metric  drive  Is  one  great  hoax 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
media.  There  has  been  a  glut  of  articles  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  a  metric  r.S.A.  These 
same  publishers,  who  normally  are  wUling  to 
at  least  discuss  the  opposition  polnt-of-vlew. 
Invariably  reject  presentation  of  such  ma- 
terial on  the  basis  of  "Like  it  or  not",  "metric 
is  inevitable"  and  so  on.  Well,  the  metric 
advocates  have  contended  for  160  years  that 
metric  Is  Inevitable  and  they  have  been 
wrong  all  along.  That  myth  is  easier  to  dispel 
now  If  only  common  sense  would  be  called 
Into  play  before  Incalculable  and  permanent 
harm  Is  done.  It  Is  the  nature  of  U.S.  citizens 
to  wait  untU  the  crisis  Is  upon  them  before 
examining  It.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  flap,  the  problem  should  be  faced 
up  to  long  before  It  hits.  We  can  recover 
from  the  energy  crisis — but.  since  It  will  take 
a  decade  before  the  people  realize  what  a 
disaster  going  metric  reaUy  is.  It  wUl  then 
be  too  late.  I  agree,  that  what  with  corrup- 
tion, energy  shortages,  high  taxes,  inflation, 
and  all  the  rest,  what  we  didn't  need  Is  an- 
other problem — but  here  It  is  and  you  better 
look  at  It  now,  "Like  It  or  not!" 
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EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rosemary 
Barszcz.  one  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  had  a  life-long  struggle  to 
be  accepted  as  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. Rosemary  has  been  a  victim  of 
cerebral  palsy  since  birth  and  has  worked 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  become  an 
active  member  of  her  community  and 
her  State.  She  is  an  energetic  worker  for 
the  Young  Democrats  in  Massachusetts 
and  is  now  involved  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislative  Commission  To  In- 
vestigate the  Needs  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

I  am  proud  to  know  this  courageovis 
young  lady  who  has  been  a  friend  of 
mme  for  many  years. 

Rosemary-  has  received  the  recent  dis- 
tinction of  havmg  an  article  which  she 
wrote,  published  m  the  nationsa  maga- 
zme.  Women's  Day.  I  present  this  moving 
article,  "Equal  Rights  for  the  Handi- 
capped" for  your  attention : 

EguAL  Rights  for  the  Hakdicappkd 
(By  Rosemary  Barszcz) 

A  domestic  war  has  been  going  on  for 
years — a  war  against  the  isolation  and  dis- 
crimination that  inhibit  thousands  of  dis- 
abled Americana  from  reaching  their  highest 
potential  and  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
society. 

The  physlcaUy  handicapped  are  living  in  a 
prison  without  walls,  hemmed  in  by  archi- 
tectural, transportational  and  attltudinal 
barriers.  My  story,  although  not  unique,  Is 
an  example  of  the  typical  "prisoner."  Born 
with  cerebral  palsy  and  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. I've  been  fighting  battles  all  my  life — a 
war  to  gain  acceptance  as  a  normal  human 
being.  In  my  plight  I've  met  with  discrlmUia- 
tlon  In  the  fields  of  employment  and  educa- 
tion. In  the  business  and  private  sectors. 

I  found  a  long  battle  to  get  accepted  as  a 
first-grade    student    in    the    regular    public 
school  system.  I  went  on  to  graduate  in  the 
upper  fifth  of  my  high  school  class.  Despite 
my  good  academic  record.  I  was  barred  from 
admission   to  a   local  college  on   the  mere 
grounds  that  special  students  were  not  al- 
lowed. I've  never  considered  myself  special, 
but   apparently   many  people  stUl   cling  to 
this  unjust  stereotype.  Fortunately,  one  col- 
lege admissions  director.  Mrs.  Esther  Han- 
sen,   gave    me    a    break— the    one    chance    I 
needed  to  prove  my  worth.  Now  I'm  a  Junior 
at  American  international  College  and  on  my 
way  to  securing  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
But     I      anticipate      many     more     battles, 
especially  in  employment,  where  discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped  runs  rampant. 
The  point  is,  what  about  the  many  handi- 
capped   citizens    who    Just    don't    have    the 
strength  and  nerve  to  fight  the  many  bat- 
tles, to  stand  up  for  their  rights?  What  Is 
being  done  to  help  these  people?  What  is 
being  done  to  guarantee  that  the  mother  of 
every  handicapped  chUd  wlU  be  able  to  send 
her  chUd  to  a  school  within  her  district  and 
not  have  to  put  him  in  an  Institution  as  a 
last  resort?  What  Is  being  done  to  reach  and 
rehabUltate   the   thousands   of  handicapped 
chUdren  left  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
In   outmoded    Institutions?    What    Is   being 
done  to  provide  Jobs  beyond  putting  tops  on 
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pencils  and  sUpllng  doll  clothes  to  card- 
board at  fifty  cents  an  hour?  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  questions  that  remain  un- 
answered  and  unnoticed  by  many. 

It's  time  we  removed  the  moldy  crust  cov- 
ering this  subject  and  let  it  out  Into  the  open 
air.  Let's  project  a  target  on  the  real  needs 
Instead  of  trying  to  speculate,  instead  of 
pouring  millions  of  doUars  Into  administra- 
tive poBltlons  and  programs  that  Just  aren't 
working.  The  government  bureaucracy's  maze 
of  red  tape  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  a 
handicapped  person  to  acquire  necessary 
services.  When  it  takes  a  client  five  years  to 
get  a  wheelchair  from  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  isn't  it  time  for 
a  change? 

I  do  not  hold  all  the  answers  In  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  but  I  do  have  a  few  suggestions 
that  merit  consideration  by  the  people  In 
power  in  state  capitals  and  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

How  are  we  even  to  begin  to  help  America's 
disabled  citizens  if  we  dont  know  how  many 
people  we're  dealing  with?  The  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics  In  Washington  has  no  figures 
on  the  number  of  disabled  Americans.  Con- 
gress should  direct  the  bureau  to  compUe  a 
list  of  aU  handicapped  cltUens  and  the  ex- 
tent or  their  disability.  State  and  local  cen- 
suses should  also  contain  this  informatiou. 
The  governor  of  every  state  should  Issue  a 
mandate  requiring  every  city  and  town  to 
provide  every  disabled  citizen  with  an  edu- 
cation eqiUvalent  to  that  of  his  able-bodied 
peers. 

If  we  can  afford  to  build  roads  that  go  no- 
where. If  we  can  afford  to  send  a  shuttle  Into 
outer  spac«,  why  can't  we  come  up  with  an 
economical  means  of  transportation  for  all 
here  on  earth?  Members  of  state  legislatures 
and  of  the  United  States  Congress  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  provocative  question. 
The  present  10  percent  of  federal  housing 
for  the  elderly  allotted  for  the  handicapped 
Is  Just  another  attempt  to  Isolate  America's 
disabled  from  the  normal  sphere  of  society. 
If  we  can  buUd  high-rise  apartments  for  the 
wealthy,  why  can't  we  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  the  not-so-wealthy?  State  legislatures 
and  local  housing  authorities,  along  with 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  should  di- 
rect their  attention  to  this  area. 

Members  of  state  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress should  generate  a  sense  of  public  aware- 
ness with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
handicapped  as  full-Hedged  citizens  capable 
of  maintaining  &ome  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. They  should  consider  the  handi- 
capped an  untapped  resource.  They  should 
not  view  them  as  a  series  of  problems  to  be 
faced  but  as  a  challenge  that  must  be  met. 
Granted,  effecting  these  proposals  costs 
money  But  when  you  compare  the  cost  of 
my  war  with  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that  mine  will  prove 
more  profitable,  less  complicated  and  more 
beneficial  to  humanity. 


BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  with  millions  of 
Bulgarians,  both  In  this  country  and 
worldwide,  on  the  occasion  of  Bulgarian 
Liberation  Day.  1974.  As  it  has  been  for 
the  last  quarter  century,  this  year's  cel- 
ebration will  be  a  hollow  one  marked 
by  the  present  realities  of  Bulgaria's  far- 
from-llberated  state. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bulgaria  has  had  a  tumultuous  his- 
tory, particularly  in  the  20th  century. 
It  began  in  1908,  when  after  a  prolonged 
struggle,  Bulgaria  was  able  to  free  itself 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  become 
fully  independent.  The  Bulgarian  na- 
tion thrived  under  independence  and  its 
future  looked  promising. 

However,  the  onset  of  World  War  n 
spelled  trouble  for  the  Bulgarian  nation. 
By  1941,  Bulgaria  had  been  sucked  up 
into  the  rapidly  growing  Axis  led  by 
Hitler's  Germany.  They  remained  under 
this  rule  imtil  1945. 

The  post-World  War  n  period  found 
Bulgaria  as  well  a*  most  of  Eastern 
Europe  falling  imder  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  rule  has  en- 
dured through  the  present  day,  and  des- 
pite such  brave  efforts  as  the  Hungarian 
uprL'^lng  of  1956,  and  the  liberalization  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  Russian  control 
over  Eastern  Europe  remains  strong. 
The  quarter  centui^y-  of  Russian  rule 
have  been  especially  hard  years  for  the 
people  of  Bulgaria.  These  years  have 
been  marked  by  economic  regression,  as 
well  as  social  and  poUtlcal  repression 
Yet  tliroughout  all  these  adversities,  the 
yearning  for  freedom  has  remained 
strong  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

As  we  take  time  to  reflect  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day, 
1974,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  nation 
which  is  responsible  for  the  repression 
and  persecution  of  Bulgarians,  is  the 
same  nation  with  whom  we  are  working 
so  feverishly  to  gain  detente.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  even  within  their  own  coun- 
try the  Soviets  rule  with  an  iron  hand 
The  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  as  well  as 
the  recent  case  of  the  courageous 
Alexander  Solzhenitayn  point  up  with 
stark  realities,  the  brutal  tactics  the 
Soviets  must  employ  to  gain  allegiance 
from  their  citizens 

We.  In  the  United  States,  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  all  our  future  deal- 
ings with  the  So'.iet  Union.  We  must 
make  anj-  future  agreements  contingent 
on  the  Soviets  promoting  a  policy  of 
self-determination  for  the  millions  of 
captive  people  they  control.  The  people 
of  Bulgaria  have  experienced  the  joys 
of  freedom  and  remain  hopeful  that  It 
will  return  to  them  again.  Let  us  work 
to  help  them  achieve  this  goal;  1974  can 
be  the  year  that  Bulgarian  Liberation 
Day  becomes  an  event  which  we  can 
truly  celebrate. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  foUowing  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  American  Legion's  Firing 
Line  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Fran- 
cis of  St.  Petersburg.  I  respectfully  call 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
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Commanding  Thoughts:  Amistt 
Before   the   termination   of   hostilities  in 
Vietnam,  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
CouncU   of   Churches,   which   is   the  poUcv 
making  body  of  thirty-three  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  communions.  Issued  a  pol- 
icy statement  concerning  amnesty.  It  urired" 
according  to  the  Boston  Globe  of  December 
3,    1972,    that    amnesty    be    granted    to    the 
Americans  who  have  deserted  or  refused  to 
serve  out  of  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War 
The  statement  further  stipulated  that  this 
should  apply  to  all  except  those  who  have 
"committed  acts  of  violence  against  persons  " 
and,  even   in   those   instances,   it   was  sug- 
gested   that   "each   should   be   reviewed   in 
dlvlduaUy  to  determine   If  amnesty   is  an" 
proprlate."  "To  hunt  them  down  and  prose- 
cute  them  now  Is  to  add  vlndlctlveness  to 
victimization,  neither  of  which   is  a  proner 
basis  for  Imposing  criminal  penalties,  and  wui 
only  increase  rather  than  heal  the  nation's 
hurts,"  the  December  3,  1972  statement  said 
If  this  should  become  national  policy    it 
would,  as  then  National  Commander  Joe  L 
Matthews    of    The    American    Legion    said' 
"make  a  travesty  of  the  sacriaces  of  those 
who  served  and  would  tend  to  cheapen  the 
value  of  honorable  sertlce.  The  courts  and 
the   President    of   the   United    States   have 
courses  of  action  available  to  them  whereby 
each  individual  case  of  draft  evasion  can  be 
decided  on  Its  own  merits,  and  the  Legion  be- 
lieves   that   is    the    only    way    to   deal    with 
this  question.  The  American  Legion  is  op- 
posed to  any   blanket  amnesty,   now  or  at 
any  time,  and  we  are  not  even"favorable  in- 
clined to  discussions  of  the  subject  until  after 
the  fighting  has  ended  our  prisoners  of  war 
repatriated  and  our  missing   in   action  ac- 
counted for." 

The  fighting  has  ended,  our  prisoners  of 
war  repatriated  but  our  missing  in  action  are 
not  accounted  for.  But.  the  proponents 
of  a  "universal,  no-strlnj,  amnesty  for  all 
categories  of  war  reslsters"  are  planning  dif- 
ferent strategies  for  advancing  this  cam- 
paign. 

A  national  committee  has  recently  been 
formed  and  the  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
already  started.  This  committee  is  known  as 
the  Safe  Return  amnesty  Committee.  A  flyer 
recently  circulated  by  Safe  Return,  states 
that  a  Washington  office  has  beer,  opened  and 
It  Is  staffed  by  Vietnam-era  vets,  who  are 
lobbying  and  regularly  distributing  amnesty 
material  published  by  the  Committee  to 
aU  members  of  Congress.  The  fiver  also  stated 
that  in  mid-May  of  thU  year  It  "organized 
and  held,  with  Bella  Abzugs  staff,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Hearing  for  Uncondi- 
tional Amnesty."  Family  members  of  war 
reslsters  were  heard  on  Capitol  HiU  at  these 
hearings,  chaired  by  Coagresswoman  hbz\i%. 
Speakers  for  public  events  and  debates  are 
also  provided  and  the  Committee  "acts  as  a 
clearing-house  for  people  seeking  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  on  Implementing  local  am- 
nesty work." 

With  the  aid  of  Safe  Return.  PORA— Fam- 
ilies of  RelBlsters  for  Amnesty — has  been 
organized.  It  la  reported  that  several  hun- 
dred family  members  have  Joined  and  that 
chapters  are  In  the  pnocess  of  formation 
In  such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Detroit.  New  York.  Seattle  and  New  Jersey. 
The  functions  of  FORA  are  to  conduct  peti- 
tioning; to  urge  letter-writing  campaigns:  to 
distribute  the  new  FORA  reslster-bracelets 
and.  In  some  areas,  to  work  on  local  elec- 
toral referendum  on  amnesty. 

National  Commander  Robert  E  L.  Eaton 
has  restated  the  unwavering  position  of  The 
American  Legion:  "For  reasons  which  we 
believe  to  be  totally  valid,  we  have  reaffirmed 
our  opposition  to  amnesty  for  draft  evaders 
and  deserters  and  urge  an  Individual  review 
of  each  case  under  existing  Judicial  and 
executive  procedures.  Personally,  I  don't 
think  the  cause  of  amnesty  is  going  any- 
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where,  but  It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  be 
pr^ared  to  deal  with  it.  The  American  Legion 
is  so  prepared  and,  if  the  need  arises,  we 
will  battle  It  every  step  of  the  way.  We  are 
ready  to  'Be  Counted  Again."' 


CATHOLIC   LEADER  BACKS   IDA 
FUNDING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bishop 
James  S.  Rausch.  general  secretary.  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  has  made  a  fine 
statement  which  criticizes  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  voting  down  the 
proposed  replenishment  of  funds  for  the 
International  Development  Association. 
He  views  this  vote,  as  I  do,  as  evidence 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  leadership  in 
our  country  to  make  a  strong  case  for 
assistance  to  the  world's  poorest  nations. 
On  this  point,  Bishop  Rausch  says: 

If  the  House  action  accurately  reflects  the 
national  sense  of  priorities.  It  provides  us 
with  a  severe  Indictment  of  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Congress  and  the  moral 
leadership  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
churches  on  an  issue  cf  immense  Importance 
today. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  ill-advised  action 
of  the  House  ^Rill  be  mitigated  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  for  IDA  in  the  Senate  and 
that  the  conference  committee  wall  agree 
upon  generous  funding. 

Bishop  Rausch's  statement  was  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
on  February  4.  I  include  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  In  its  entirety : 

Statement  bt  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch 

The  House  cf  Represeutatlves  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  end  U.S.  financial  assistance 
to  the  world's  poorest  nations.  It  did  so  by 
refusing  to  provide  development  funds  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA),  an  agency  of  the  World  Bank  set  up 
specifically  to  assist  the  21  poorest  nations 
by  providing  long-term,  low-Interest  loans. 

This  House  action  reflects  the  profound 
malaise  which  presently  dominates  the 
American  scene,  and  It  once  again  exhibits 
the  terrible  vulnerability  of  the  poor  to  the 
actions  of  the  powerful. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
energy  crisis,  it  is  that  we  live  In  an  Inter- 
dependent world.  Our  lives  have  been  di- 
rectly Influenced,  and  even  changed,  by  the 
decisions  of  others.  What  we  must  under- 
stand, however,  is  that  this  process  goes  on 
»11  the  time  for  the  poor  of  the  world.  Their 
Uvea  are  constantly  shaped  by  the  decisions 
of  the  powerful  of  the  world. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  will  have 
an  impact  far  more  drastic  and  damaging 
on  the  poorest  people  on  earth  than  anything 
we  Americans  have  experienced  during  the 
energy  crisis.  That  Impact  must  be  under- 
stood In  its  political  and  himian  dimensions. 

PolltlcaUy,  the  U.S.  refusal  to  contribute 
Its  pledged  share  of  funds  to  IDA  creates  a 
chain  reaction.  The  other  developed  nations 
•n  the  IDA  consortium  are  released  from 
their  obligations  If  one  partner  defaults.  The 
entire  program  therefore,  was  literally  dev- 
astated In  the  House. 

Humanely,  the  Impact  of  the  vote  is  appal- 
ung.  The  IDA  funds  provide  medium  and 
long-range  developmental  assistance  to  peo- 
ple In  the  situation  Robert  McNamara.  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  World  Bank,  describes  as  abso- 
lute poverty.  The  per  capita  income  in  many 
of  these  countries  Is  less  than  $100  per  year. 
In  many,  also,  starvation  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility for  large  numbers  of  their  people  In 
the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  potentially  devasatlng 
effect  the  House  vote  may  have  on  the  lives 
of  the  world's  most  desperate  people,  the 
vote  also  underestimates  the  American  peo- 
ple. Representatives  opposing  IDA  stated 
that,  although  It  may  be  true  that  these  na- 
tions have  genuine  needs,  that  argument 
will  no  longer  wash  with  their  constituents 
while  numerous  necessary  projects  for 
Americans'  needs  go  begging  for  funds. 
American  voters  are  faced  with  rising  food 
costs  and  Interest  rates,  critical  shortages 
and  unemplojrment,  and  Congressman  do 
not  believe  that,  at  this  time,  it  Is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  nation  or  their  own 
political  careers  to  vote  in  favor  of  Increasing 
foreign  aid. 

If  the  conditions  of  Impoverishment  In 
which  millions  of  people  subsist  were  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public.  It  is  cur  con- 
tention that  the  voters  would  respond  favor- 
ably. For  example,  Americans  consistently  re- 
spond generously  to  appeals  made  by  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services  and  Church  World  Serv- 
ice to  alleviate  human  misery. 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  nation's  political  lead- 
ership to  make  such  a  case  to  their  constitu- 
ency. To  do  less  is  to  play  politics  with  these 
peoples'  very  lives.  It  is  to  pit  the  subsist- 
ence needs  of  the  poor  of  the  world  against 
the  needs  of  lower  and  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans in  a  conflict  which  neither  reallv  wia?. 
Further.  It  signifies  that  there  Is  no  attempt 
to  confront  the  real  causes  of  poveriy  either 
here  or  abroad. 

If  the  House  action  accurately  reflects  the 
national  sense  of  priorities.  It  provides  us 
with  a  severe  indictment  of  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Congress  and  the  moral 
leadership  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
churches  on  an  issue  of  Immense  Importance 
today. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  and  vote  In  favor  of  re- 
plenishing the  funds  for  IDA.  We,  for  our 
part,  will  communicate  cur  deep  concern 
about  this  issue  and  urge  American  Catholics 
to  support  the  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 


HISTORIC  AMBIANCE.  OUT  THE 
WINDOW 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  yet  another  scandalous  as- 
sault upon  the  dwindling  historic  and 
esthetic  treasures  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
City.  In  this  instance.  I  am  doubly  dis- 
turbed because  the  assault  betrays  not 
only  the  bureaucracy's  usual  Insensitivity 
toward  this  city's  rich  lilstory  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  also  Its  shocking  dis- 
regard for  Congress  own  efforts  to  pro- 
tect this  national  patrimony  from  the 
wrecking  ball. 

This  time.  It  is  the  neighborhood  of 
the  White  House  Itself  that  Is  threatened. 
That  area,  rescued  and  so  beautifully  re- 
stored through  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  now  is  on 
the  verge  of  losing  three  of  Its  most 
charming  and  historic  buildings.  Includ- 
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ing  one  rare  gem  dating  back  to  the 
1820's.  In  their  place,  GSA  plans  to  erect 
another  of  its  huge  marble  monoliths  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  to 
sit  glowering  down  at  the  Presidential 
residence  as  if  it  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
place. 

What  outrages  me  particularlv.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  GSA  has  pushed 
ahead  with  this  project  despite  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  present  buildings  has 
long  been  declared  a  national  landmark, 
while  the  other  two  were  recently  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  at  the  request  of  the  Secretan.-  of 
the  Interior.  In  doing  so,  moreover.  GSA 
has  thumbed  Its  nose  at  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  which 
Congress  set  up  to  provide  policy  gmid- 
ance  in  just  such  situations  as  this  one. 
Without  even  so  much  as  a  public  hear- 
ing, the  GSA  has  presumed  to  overrule 
both  professional  advicr  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  merely  to  give  the  Bank  Board 
members  a  fancy  address  near  the  Pres- 
ident's. 

Although  the  wrecking  crew  has  al- 
ready moved  onto  the  premises,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  GS.-^  will  get 
away  with  it.  My  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Stark  of  California,  is  mounting  a 
determined  rear-guard  fight  to  defend 
these  architectural  treasures,  and  he  may 
^rln  a  court  injunction  to  halt  demolition 
before  the  wrecking  ball  has  done  per- 
manent damage.  I  hope  other  Members 
who  share  mj-  concern  for  preserving  the 
best  of  our  Nation's  architectural  her- 
itage for  our  children  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting Pete  Sl-iRk's  effort.  And  I  com- 
mend to  each  one  the  excellent  Wash- 
ington Post  piece  by  Wolf  von  Eckardt 
which  describes  the  battle  shaping  up — 
and.  unfortunately,  the  odds  Pfte  faces 
in  trving  to  protect  our  architectural 
heritage. 

The  article  follows: 
Historic  Ambiance.  Out  the  Window 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

It  seems  silly  to  destroy  three  pleasant  his- 
toric buildings  and — far  worse — the  charm- 
ing, historic  ambience  of  the  White  House 
precinct,  for  the  vainglorious  "prestige"  of 
some  bureaucratic  bankers. 

But  that  is  what  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Is  hell-bent  on 
doing. 

The  doing,  furthermore,  violates  at  least 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  National  Historic 
PreservaUon  Act  of  1966,  according  to  Rep. 
Fortney  H.  Stark    (D-Callf.). 

The  threatened  buildings  are  along  17th 
Street  NW.  between  G  and  P,  opposite  the 
Executive  Office  Building.  The  oldest  of  them, 
the  Winter  BuUdlng.  has  long  been  declared  a 
national  landmark.  Last  Thursday  Secretary 
of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  declared  the 
other  two.  the  Nichols  Cafe  and  the  Rlgga 
Bank,  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

True.  George  Washington  never  slept  there. 
But  neither  did  he  ever  sleep  In  the  White 
Hoxise  and  it  is  the  White  House,  the  Prwsl- 
dent's  mansion,  and  the  appropriateness  and 
dignity  of  its  surroundings,  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about. 

The  presidential  mansion  is  relatively 
small,  but  nicely  enclosed  In  a  park  and  pro- 
tected by  the  far  more  Imposing  Treastiry 
and  Executive  Office  Buildings  flanking  It. 
That  is  lovely,  historic,  traditional,  famil- 
iar— call  It  what  you  will.  It  is  the  way  we 
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»n   now  think  It  ought  to  be.  It  makes  a 
unique  ensemble. 

Some  time  ago,  this  uniqueness  was  threat- 
ened. Turn-of-the-century  Beaux  Arts  plan- 
ners wanted  to  rebuUd  the  French  Empire - 
style  Executive  Office  BuUdlng  to  match  the 
Neo-Classlc  Treasury  and  frame  Lafayette 
Square  with  Neo-Classlc  monoliths. 

The  White  House,  in  other  words,  was  go- 
ing to  be  hemmed  In  by  massively  monumen- 
tal and  colonnaded  stone  pUes,  rather  like  a 
modest  little  king  hidden  amidst  a  parade 
formation  of  biUly  bodyguards  In  gaudy 
uniforms. 

But  then  we  thought  better  of  it.  It  seemed 
rather  un-American.  We  wanted  to  preserve 
as  much  as  we  could  of  the  casual,  clvlUan 
(If  not  residential),  varied  and  pluralistic 
setting  that  seemed  civilized.  In  the  sense 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

So  President  Kennedy  cleaned  up  the  won- 
derful former  State,  War  and  Navy  Building 
now  known  as  the  Kxecutlce  Office  Building 
and  stopped  that  Lafayette  Square  nonsense. 
He  got  architect  John  Carl  Wamecke  to  re- 
store the  old  townhouses  around  the  Square 
and  put  the  big  office  bullies  where  they  be- 
long, which  Is  behind. 

President  Johnson  saved  the  charming 
phony  French  Renaissance  Co\irt  of  Claims 
which  used  to  be  the  old  Corcoran  Oallery 
and  Is  now  the  Renwlck  GaUery.  Now  we  had 
something.  We  had  a  visually  varied.  Inter- 
esting and  human  White  House  precinct- 
human  (to  explain  that  often  misused  word) 
In  the  sense  that  people  can  take  delight  In 
this  setting  because  the  variety  of  Its  buUd- 
Ings  stimulates  their  eyes  and  the  history 
these  buildings  represent  stimulates  their 
minds. 

The  view  down  17th  Street  toward  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  Is  very  much  part  of  this  pic- 
ture. The  enormous  exuberance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  needs  the  contrast  of  the 
small  and  varied  Rlggs,  Nichols  and  Winder 
buUdlngs.  If  you  match  Its  enormity  with  a 
bland  big  office,  you  put  It  down,  as  It  were 
Visual  lese  majesty. 

And  who  are  these  QSA-asslsted  bulUes? 
I  am  sure  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  ts  a  most  worthy  Institution.  But  If  I 
understand  the  purpoees  of  federal  home 
loans  correctly,  they  are  to  help  people  ob- 
tain decent  safe  and  sanitary  homes  In  a 
suitable  living  environment.  This  coincides 
wltb  the  worthy  purposes  of  the  federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program.  You  would  therefore 
think  that  the  board  would  be  glad  to  help 
the  cause  and  take  its  building  and  Its  1  600 
employees  to  the  downtown  urban  renewal 
»pe*.  which  badly  needs  some  evidence  that 
our  federal  government  has  some  confldence 
in  Its  own  programs. 

But  no.  The  worthy  board,  you  see.  seems 
to  have  a  hang-up  about  being  federal.  It 
wants  to  be  with  the  big  boys,  the  real  banks 

w   .f^/'P"*"**^  *^*"  ^^'^  a  ''Ig.  big  showy 
buUdlng.  Poor  board.  ■>""wy 

Eleven  members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  ralUed  by  Rep.  Stark 
fought  the  home  loaners  on  thU.  But  all  the 
other  feds,  the  federal  ex-offlclo  members  on 
the  Planning  Commission  ralUed  to  their 
support.  So  now  the  Bank  Board  U  ready  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  this  prestige  area  with 
a  huge  monolith  along  G  Street  that  would 
take  the  whole  block  between  I8th  and  17th 

The  old  buUdlngs.  ambience  and  all  have 
to  go  because  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  apparently  want  to 
look  out  the  window  on  17th  Street  and  wave 
to  the  President's  aides  In  the  Executive  Office 
ctuiiding. 

The  Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation said  no.  Established  by  Congress,  the 
councU  consists  of  10  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President  plus  seven  cabinet  officers  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smlthao- 
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man  and  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

You  should  think  that  the  administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  would 
follow  the  advice  of  the  administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Nope. 

The  Advisory  Council  advised  against  the 
home  loan  bulldozers  on  the  grounds  that  all 
three  buildings  have  historic  and  architec- 
tural merit.  The  Winder  Building,  built  in 
1847.  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  pre-Clvll 
War  office  buildings  In  the  city.  It  was  buUt 
for  federal  use  with  modest  decorum  and 
utility.  The  Nichols  Cafe  Is  even  older  It 
was  probably  erected  about  1829  and  there 
are  few  houses  of  Its  style  and  quality  In  the 
city  outside  of  Georgetown.  The  Rlggs  Bank 
Is  only  44  years  old,  but  It  Is  fun.  It  has  a 
lovely,  richly  ornamented  Interior  In  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style. 

The  General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon 
awarded  a  $118,640  contract  to  demolish  these 
buildings  with  the  Julian  C.  Cohen  Salvage 
Corporation  of  Bladensburg. 

GSA  has  also  failed  to  schedule  a  public 
hearing  to  air  this  offense  against  the  spirit 
of  our  historic  preservation  laws  and  the  es- 
tablished congenial  urbtin  order. 

U  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can- 
not be  moved  downtown,  where  It  should  be 
it  should  at  least  retain  a  creative  architect 
who  can  incorporate  the  old  buildings  Into 
its  new  complex. 

As  Lafayette  Square  shows.  It  can  be  done 
and  done  well. 


SPIRIT  OP  VOLUNTEERISM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qual- 
ity and  spirit  of  a  nation  can  often  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  Its 
people  volunteer  to  do  on  behalf  of  the 
country  and  other  persons  who  need  help 

This  Is  a  time  of  great  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction  in  our  country,  but  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  spirit  of  vol- 
unteerism  remains  strong  and  vital.  No 
matter  how  great  our  problems  seem  to 
be  people  are  still  waiting  to  give  their 
time  to  help  others. 

On  February  25,  1974,  ceremonies  were 
held  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  In  my  city,  Philadelphia;  111  In- 
dividuals and  47  organizations  were  hon- 
ored for  their  volunteer  service  to  the 
men  being  cared  for  at  the  hospital. 

These  men  and  women  deserve  our 
thanks  and  honor  for  their  work. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  names  and  awards  received  by  these 
individuals  and  organizations : 

List  of  Names  and   Awards 

HONORABLE    MENTION 

,J?^r^    ^"^^     (^*>'    Barbara    Afanasslev 
(NA).  Louise  G.  Albert*  (DAR),  Prank  An- 
derson   (NA),  John  Ashmen    (NA).   Carolyn 
Babbs  (NA),  Lydla  Baker  (ALA),  Joan  Bam- 
ford  (SA),  Sharon  Batcheklar  (NA),  Evelyn 
Bedford   (NA),  Janna  Bertin    (NA),  Joseph 
Blello  (AMVETS),  Christine  Marie  Belrbach 
(NA),  Helen  Doris  Braun  (NA).  Gertrude  B 
Brenner   (NA).  Dolores  B.  Bridges   (MOCA) 
Catherine    Briscoe    (VFWA),    Katherlne    A.' 
Brownsey    (NA),    Jean   Marie   Byrne    (NA) 
Laura  M.   Calvanese   (SOI),  James  Carplno 
(NA),    Darlene    Chlsm     (NA),    William    B 

?Tf^r»><'^"^^^^>'      '*^»      B,      CTaxkson 
(lAWVA),  and  Albert  S.  Cobb  (NA). 
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John  Collins  (NA),  Mary  H.  Corbett  (NAl 
Gary  Lee  Crans  (NA),  Anne  E.  CunnlnBh.n,' 
(CDA),  Elizabeth  Davy  (DAR) ,  Debbie  & 
cola  (SHS),  Millie  H.  DeP^lma  s^  " 
Martha  Dressel  (NA).  Herman  Davis  (SHh' 
Virginia  Duffy  (MOCA).  Anna  Dugan  (ODA  ' 

f^^l^,  °^™°*«  <^A),  Deborah  iSri 
(NA),  Elizabeth  Prick  (AMVETS  A),  PhvuS 
Garell  (SA).  Mary  A.  GUllns  (NA)  bS 
Qlashofer  (JWVA).  Emmett  Gordon  TSa? 
Katherlne  Oormley  (AGSM),  Marlorte 
Greene  (ARC).  Linda  Haentz  (NA)  MaS 
Hagherty  (SA).  Charlotte  Hall  (SA  jTms 
Hastedt  (NA),  and  Kay  Havllck  {^c)     ^' 

(K^K^  .^^^^""J^^^'  ^^^'^^  C-  Jackson 
l^^'.'Jf^'^  Jaskolskl  (ARC).  Christian  A 
Jercha  (NA),  Paulette  Johnson  (NA),  Aneell 

fvA?  ^^^^  •  "^^""^^  Jo««s,  Patricia  A^^e 
NA)  Mary  Kendust  (NA),  Theresa  Kerzier 
CDAl .  H^nah  Klenk  (SA) ,  Suzanne  KnTpp 
(A«C),  Gertrude  Lawhorne  (VFWA)  Ann. 
Marie  Lee  (NA),  Oeorgeanne  Lewis' (NA> 
Margaret  Uppincott  (AMVETS  A)  Pai-i 
McCann  (WAC).  Henrietta  McCloske^  u^. 
VETS  A),    Clara    McGhee     (NA).    vUn^ 

^.^^^.I'lJt^  '^t^'"  ^^^'  c^"°°  A.  iS 

in  ^}^^^  ■  °"'*  ^PP  <NA) .  Linda  Mar- 
shall (NA).  and  Florence  A.  Martin  (AMVKTS 

A). 

Alvin  A.  Massigner   (ARC).  Rose  DiDom- 
enica  Matt   (CWVA).  Margaret  Miller  (NA) 

ff^?''r^°'^*^  <^A)-  Camilla  Morton 
(AWM),  Irene  Nedd  (DPSC),  Samuel  Nedd 
(DPSC),  Helen  Noma  (NA),  K«l  m^J 
Norrls  (NA),  Shabblr  H.  Pabanl  (NA).  Paul- 
ine M.  Patrlzl  (SOI).  Wynona  Perry  (DAVA) 
Pannle  Peterson  (ALA).  Mary  Ellen  Picket 
(NA).  Josephine  Rotay  (ALA).  Myron  C 
Rener  (VFWA).  May  M.  Richards  (NA) 
Nelsle  Richardson  (VFWA),  Marie  Roblohaw 
(ARC) ,  Beatrice  M.  Rugglera  (SOI) ,  Vlrirtnla 
f<^\^^^^  Salvatlca  (NA),  Sarah  Sgrlgnioll 
(SOI),  Sarah  M.  Sheppwd  (AWM) ,  Ma^^ 
E    Slegman    (NA),   and   Jane   Marie  ^itt 

(iM  A)  . 

Isaac    anlth    (JWV).    Fred    Snell.    (NA) 
Den  se  Steley  (ARC) ,  MarUyn  Stepp  (MOCA 
Captain  K.  Strehle  (SA),  John  Taylor  (NA 
Katherlne  West  (ARC) ,  Florence  Toupe  (NA) 
^n^^rS^^''^    <^^)-    ^Ph    Twlfoixi 
sSieTN^""  ^-  ^    <^^>-  -'^  ^^''^ 
„  ^^"^l  Waheed   (NA),  Earl  V.  Walls  (NA) 
f^^.*-=^^**  ^°^)'  °l°rt»  W.  Wllboume 
i^i^^Vr^.**!"  WUUams  (NA),  Alice  Why- 
choff    (NA),   David   WyUe    (NA),   Edward  L 
Young  (NA),  Carol  Jane  Youngblood  (NA)' 
Walter  8.   Zulewskl    (AMVPIB)^  T^rZji 
i^terson  (ALA),  and  Rosemarle  Miller  (NA). 

TOtTTH  AWABI>— so  HOURS 

Janice  Allen  (ARC).  Yolanda  BaUey  (NA) 
Debra    HarrU    (SHS),    Dawn    Kealey    (NA  . 
Larry  Smith  (NA).  Pearllne  Wright  (ARC 
Julie   Baker    (NA),   Kenneth   Norrls    (NA, 
Jowine    Twiggs     (NA).    and    Sharon    Boss 

(ARC)  . 

CBBTiriCATX  OP  APPRECIATION— 100  HOTJHS 

Cleonla  Adklnson  (SHS).  Elizabeth  Arm- 
strong (NA),  Anthony  Austhi  (NA).  Shirley 
Ball  (SH).  Renee  Mlchele  Bynum  (AFNA) 
John  P.  carr  (OLD  GUARD).  Eleanora  Cer- 
qultella  (ALA),  Patrick  Concannon  (VFW) 
Adele  Coyt  (NA) .  Louise  P.  Dolman  (DAR) ' 
Agnes  Duncan  (NA),  Wanda  M.  Fuller 
[^I^^)''^rofhy  Greene  (CDA),  Beryl  Cross 
(NA) ,  Rachel  Henley  (NA) ,  Ileen  Jones,  Rob- 
ert Jones  (SHS) .  Ethel  Kehn  (NA).  Slgmund 
Kempner  (VWWU).  Kevin  Kendrlck  (NA). 
and  Reginald  Ketter  (NA) . 

Gertrude  Lawhorne  (VFWA).  Karen  V. 
Leak  (ARC),  Edward  Lonergan  (SHS),  Jane 
yjj.^Lu^dahl  (DAR).  Marybeth  McCleUan 
(NA).  Florence  E.  Miles  (MOLB),  Raymond 
J.  Montonl  (NA),  Bett«  Nelson,  (VFWA). 
Marlon  Newell  (NA).  Edward  Nolan  (AL). 
Bertha  Schlmpf  (VFWA),  Anna  Stay  (ALA). 
Roscoe  G.  Thornton  (NA).  Elsie  H.  Titus 
(CDA),  Gloria  Ann  Weaver  (AFNA).  Helen 
Doris  Weaver   (AMVETS*.  Joseph  Williams 
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(SHS) ,  Olivia  Wong  (NA) ,  Susan  Held  (NA) . 
and  Donna  Skerrett  (NA) . 

CERTIFICATE  OT  MERIT — 300  HOURS 

Augiista  Campbell  (MOPHA).  Katherlne 
Oreln  (CDA) ,  Relne  Land  (ARC) .  Harry  Lin- 
coln (NA),  Inez  Lincoln  (NA),  Andrew  J. 
McCann  (AMVETS) ,  Dense  L.  Powell  (AFNA)i 
and  Grace  WUkenson  (AWM) . 

CERTIFICATE  OP  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 

500  HOURS 

James  A.  Fields  (DAV).  WUey  Harmon 
(VFW),  Helen  Hoeffer  (NMC).  Anne  C.  Lauff 
(AWM),  Benjamin  C.  Powell  (JWV),  Marlon 
E.  Roberts  (DAB),  Myer  B.  Squires  (AL). 
Bonald  J.  Tempest  (NA),  and  Jennie  Weln- 
traub  (JWV) . 

CERTIFICATE  OF  DEVOTION  TO  VOLUNTEER  DUTY 

1,000  HOURS 

Helen  Hoback  (NA),  Vada  Hyde  (NA). 
Harold  O.  Nelson  (AL).  Dorcas  Norrls  (NA). 
Charles  Peterson  (NA).  Paul  S.  Stewart 
(MSA),  Llda  Wright  (NA).  and  Bernard 
Zolot  (NA). 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE  AWARD 

Esther  R.  Blddle  (ALA),  Catherine  Carr 
(CWVA).  Rose  Cloud  (SCO),  Rose  Gorman 
(CWVA),  Eleanore  W.  Greene  (ALA),  Fred- 
erick Haas  ( VWWI) ,  Agnes  Hausler  (VFWA) ', 
Elizabeth  Hicks  (ARC),  Horace  T.  Hopkins 
(AL),  Edward  Johnson  (NA),  Marie  Kenney 
(ALA),  Eleanor  KUpatrlck  (AWM-MOPHA). 
Joseph  R.  Klotz  (NA).  and  Florence  C.  Krug 
(ARC). 

Anne  McKenna  (VFWA),  Mae  McElvaney 
(VFWA) .  Ann  MUler  (JWVA) .  Mary  Mosteller 
(ABC).  Michael  Radvansky  (315  I),  Dorothy 
C.  Rose  (ARC),  TUUe  Rose  (NA).  Catherine 
Botay  (ALA),  Samuel  Schlff  (JWV),  Cather- 
ine  Thompson  (AWM),  WUllam  J.  Toy 
(VWWI),  Bemadette  Ward  (ALA),  and  Mae 
Welsgrow  (DAVA). 

VA  BRONZE  PIN 1,7  50  HOURS 

Elizabeth  Aro  (ALA)  and  Elizabeth  Jones 

(CWVA). 

VA  SILVER  PIN — 2,B00   HOURS 

John  Barnes  (NA).  Charles  W.  Leons  (AL). 
and  Prances  Urwller  (ALA) . 

VA  GOLD  PIN 8.000   HOURS 

WUliam  J.  Tadley  (VWWI)  and  Wilson  H. 

Shive  (VWWI). 

VA  PLAQUE-DEDICATED   SERVICE   AWARD 7,500 

HOURS 

Sara  Myers  (AL). 

THE  100  PERCENT  ATTENDANCX  AT  VAVS 
MEBTINCS 

(September,  November,  February.  May 

Fiscal  Year  1973) 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  American 
Legion.  American  War  Mothers.  B'Nal  B'Rlth 
Women.  BPO  Elks,  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America,  Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary,  IBPOEW  (Dept. 
of  Vet.  Affairs).  Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxil- 
iary, Masonic  Service  Association.  Military 
Order  of  the  Cootie  AuxUlary.  Military  Order 
«rf  the  Lady  BUGS,  and  Military  Order  of 
Purple  Heart  AuxUlary. 

Navy  Mothers  Club,  PhUa.  USAAC  Post  #  1, 
Reserve  Officers  Assn.  of  US,  Salvation  Army, 
Senior  Citizens  of  E.  Lansdowne,  Supreme 
Cootlette  Club.  315th  Infantry  Assn..  Vet- 
wans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Auxiliary.  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  and  Womens  Army 
Corps  Vet.  Assn. 

Organizations  to  receive  certlflcatee  In  rec- 
ognition of  exceptional  or  continued  out- 
standing service  to  patients  through  VAVS: 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers: 

REP:  Katherlne  Gormley. 

DEP:  Maude  BaUey. 

DEP:  Lillian  Sinclair. 

American  Legion  AuxUlary: 

REP:  Marie  Kenney. 

DEP:  Frances  UrwUer. 

American  Legion: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REP:  Samuel  J.  C.  Greene. 

DEP:  wiuiam  E.  Woollngham. 

American  Red  Cross: 

REP:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rose. 

American  War  Mothers: 

Rep:  Catherine  Thompson. 

Dep:  Grace  Wilkinson. 

AMVETS: 

Rep:  Joseph  Blello. 

Dep :  Walter  ZxUewskl. 

AMVETS  Auxiliary : 

Rep :  Henrietta  McCloskey. 

Dep :  Catherine  CarroU. 

Brith  Sholom: 

Rep:  Aaron  Goldenberg. 

Dep :  Samuel  Winkler. 

Bnal  Brith  Women: 

Rep:  Mrs.  Eugene  Glazer. 

Dep :  Beatrice  Silvers. 

B.P.O.  Elks: 

Rep :  Frank  P.  Nocltra. 

Dep :  Vincent  DlDomlnlc 

Oscar  Wexlln. 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America: 
Rep.  Kay  Orelm. 
Dep:  Elsie  Titus. 
Catholic  War  Veterans: 
Rep:  Joseph  Kelly. 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Aux.: 
Rep :  Helen  Magee. 
Dep :  Elizabeth  Jones. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution : 
Rep :  Jane  Lundahl. 
Dep :  Louise  Alberts. 
Elizabeth  Dajry. 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center: 
Rep:  Samuel  Nedd. 
Dep :  Angeline  Restlfo. 
Marzella  RusseU. 
Disabled  American  Veterans: 
Rep :  Dante  Bonatucci. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Aux.: 
Rep:  Mae  Welsgrow. 
Dep :  Rebecca  Anderson. 
Dep:  (Hon.)  Mary  Olsen. 
Voiture  Local  40-S: 
Rep :  Elmer  R.  Confalr. 
Dep :  Richard  B.  Ross. 
I.B.P.O.E.  of  W.: 
Rep :  Dennis  C.  White. 
Deps:  William  A.  Clay. 
Emellne  Wigf  Ins. 
Joseph  Brown. 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  Aux.: 
Rep:  Anne  B.  Clarkson. 
Jewish  War  Veterans: 
Rep:  Isaac  Smith. 
Dep :  Joseph  Goldstein. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  AuxUlary: 
Rep:  Anne  Miller. 
Dep :  Mildred  Lermack. 
Masonic  Service  Association: 
Rep:  Paul  S.  Stewart. 
Dep :  Ernest  P.  Knorr. 
Military  Order  of  Cootie: 
Rep :  Prince  A.  Clifton. 
Dep :  Joseph  Corey. 
Military  Order  of  Cootie  AuxUlary: 
Rep :  Dolores  Bridges. 
Dep:  Marilyn  Stepp. 
Military  Order  of  Lady  Bugs: 
Rep :  Florence  E.  Miles. 
Dep :  Marie  V.  Nixon. 
Military  Order  of  Purple  Heart  Aux.  • 
Rep :  Eleanore  KUpatrlck : 
Dep :  Augusta  Campbell. 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund- 
Rep :  Jack  Kopf . 
Mothers  of  World  War  II: 
Rep :  Carrie  Meek. 
Dep :  Stella  Snyder. 

National  Catholic  Community  Service- 
Rep :  Elizabeth  Dougherty. 
Dep :  Catherine  Auerwlck. 
Navy  Mothers  Club: 
Rep :  Helen  Hoeffer. 
Dep ;  Katherlne  Twlf  ord. 
Old  Guard,  City  of  PhUadelphla: 
Rep:  CJoI.  Harry  S.  Burr. 
Dep:  Lt.  Col.  Harry  Klmmel. 
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Order  of  Esistem  Star: 
Rep:  Peggy  Mooney. 

Dep:    Emma   Appelgren   and  Beulah  Wit- 
man. 

Phila.  U.S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps- 

Rep:  Clifford  Hoag. 

Dep:  Thomas  H.  EUls. 

Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  Aux  • 

Rep:  Prances  Piwnickl. 

Dep:  Helen  Zarek. 

Reserve  Officers  Assn.,  Ladies  Clubs: 

Rep:  Mrs.  Chas,  Hangsterfer 

Dep:  Mrs.  William  Barr,  Jr.: 

The  Salvation  Army: 

Rep:  Mrs.  Major  Irving  Cranford 

Dep:  Mrs.  Mabel  Hagherty. 

Senior  Citizens  of  East  Lansdowne : 

Rep:  Margaret  Slegman. 

Dep:  Amelia  DlPrlma. 

Supreme  Cootlette  Club: 

Rep.   Rose  Cloud. 
Dep:  Mary  McKlnley. 
Dep:  Ann  Foster. 
315th  Infantry  Association: 
Rep:  Michael  Radvansky. 
Dep :  Cheston  S.  Hunter. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans: 
Rep:  John  R.  Lvnch. 
Dep:  J.  A.  Colenian. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  AuxlUary- 
Rep :  Anna  Parker. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary 
Rep:  Bertha  Shlmpf. 
Dep:  Anna  Lee. 
Rep:   (HON.)  Mae  McElvaney. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 
Rep:  Cassel  Wechter. 
Dep:  Thomas  C.  Hart. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I. 
Rep :  Wilson  H.  Shlve. 
Deps:  WlUiam  Toy,  Prudence  Sheperla  and 
EUzabeth  Blshoff. 

Womens  Army  Corps,  Vets.  Assn.: 
Rep:  Judy  McCann. 
Dep:  Anna  L.  Oodsho. 
Marine  Corps  League: 
Rep:  Ruth  Jannotta. 
Dep:  Louise  Uysase. 


ESTONIAN  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  we  observed  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans set  time  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
freedom-loving  people  who  since  the  13th 
century  have  been  waging  a  constant 
struggle  for  independence. 

Certainly,  modern  history  has  not  been 
kind  to  this  small  Baltic  nation  and  its 
people.  In  the  18th  centurj-  Estonia  was 
devastated  by  war.  and  later  her  people 
were  brought  under  Russian  domination. 
The  20th  century  brought  the  hope  of 
freedom  when,  in  1918,  a  declaration  of 
independence  was  signed,  and  in  1920 
freedom  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  at- 
tained. Yet,  the  breath  of  liberty  was 
shortlived.  With  the  coming  of  World 
War  n,  Estonia  and  its  people  were  con- 
quered first  by  the  Soviets,  then  by  the 
Germans,  and  then  again  by  the  Soviets, 
who  now  dominate  these  lllustrloua 
people. 

Despite  domination  and  persecution, 
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however,  the  people  of  Estonia  have  re- 
tained their  great  courage  and  national 
pride,  as  well  as  their  hope  that  some  day 
independence  for  their  country  will  once 
again  become  a  reality.  The  steadfast 
dedication  of  Estonians  to  freedom,  and 
their  diligence  to  the  ideals  tliat  have 
made  our  country  great  are  truly  admi- 
rable characteristics. 

The  hard  working  and  patriotic  nature 
of  these  people  is  reflected  in  the  many, 
meaningful  achievements  that  have  been 
made  by  Estonia-Americans  in  Connecti- 
cut and  throughout  our  land.  Truly  their 
accomplishments  reflect  an  understand- 
ing ol  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
liberty  and  just,ice  for  all. 

Let  us  cake  thi;  optortunit:v'  ti  renew 
the  commitmeiit  of  our  country  to  pro- 
vide freedom,  peace,  and  self  determina- 
tion for  Estonia  and  its  people  once 
again  in  the  years  ahead. 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    JEOHGL\ 
IN  THE  flOtrSE  OF  REFKZSENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  U.S. 
citizen  who  is  now  living  in  Spain  con- 
cerning the  current  investigations  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  letter  of  interest,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, inserting  it  at  this  time: 

Palma  de  Maliorca, 
Baleaues.  Spain,  January  31,  1074. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackbdhm, 

Co7igrt:i.-,inan  for  the  Slate  of  Georgia.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

DXAS  Ms.  BuiCKBtrsN:  As  a  concerned  U.S. 
citizen,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  current 
Investigations  of  the  major  oil  companies  by 
Congressional  committees,  as  reported  In  the 
European  press.  Based  on  my  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operations  of  one  of 
them  during  twenty-five  years  In  Venezuela 
before  retirement,  I  believe  there  are  some 
basic  facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked : 

1.  The  oU  Lndiistry  has  always  been  a  dif- 
ficult and  highly  complicated  buslneas.  Due 
to  the  high  percentage  of  failures  In  the 
search  for  oil  and  the  need  for  tremendous 
capital  resources.  It  Is  not  an  Industry  for 
small  Individual  operators. 

2.  As  the  countnea  In  the  Middle  East  and 
South  America  could  not  find  the  oil  them- 
selves, the  technical  know-how  and  special- 
ized experience  of  thousands  of  Americans 
was  vitally  necessary.  Young  geologists,  engi- 
neers and  other  speclaUsts  all  made  their 
contributions,  often  working  under  primitive 
and  even  dangerous  conditions  In  tropical 
Jungles  and  deserts  where  the  upper-class 
nationals  would  never  venture. 

3.  Operations  In  foreign  countries  over  the 
years  have  been  beneficial  both  for  the  coun- 
tries themaelves,  and  for  the  tTnlted  States. 
Jobs  were  created,  housing  for  workers, 
schools,  roads,  etc.,  built,  malaria  eliminated 
in  swamp  areas,  farming  and  other  self-aid 
projects  were  started  or  subsidized.  The  per 
capita  Income  and  the  standard  of  living  in 
thoee  countries  were  dramatically  improved 
(even  though  the  taxes  and  royalties  paid  to 
the  foreign  governments  were  not  always 
used  for  effective  development  programs). 
The  record  is  long,  and  one  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  proud. 

Not  only  did  these  "international"  com- 
panies pay  taxes  in  the  countries  where  the 
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operations  were  conducted,  but  also  in  the 
States.  During  World  War  II,  the  Allies 
could  hardly  have  won  the  Battle  of  the  At- 
lantic without  the  ample  supply  of  petro- 
leum from  U.S.  compauies  in  Venezuela; 
and  cl-.eap  oil  at  home,  where  foreign  im- 
ports supplemented  OS.  production,  made 
possible  the  great  post-war  surge  In  business 
activities  and  private  transportation.  This 
postponed  for  many  years  the  tln;e  wbeu 
constantly  Increasing  consumption  would 
out-pace  world  oil  supplies. 

We  U.S.  employees  trained  local  workers, 
and  scholarships  were  provided  for  native 
students  to  study  petnoieum  and  civil  en^rl- 
rieering  lu  Texa.s.  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  etc.- 
these  young  mea  are  now  at  the  head  of 
L'o.errment  oil  agencts  or  occupying  high 
positions  in  local  subsidiaries  of  the  large 
.\mer*can  oil  companleB.  Many  of  those  who 
ov.e  thetr  country's  prosperity  and  their 
ow.i  professional  success  to  the  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  ccmca.iijs,  are  not  necessainiy 
kindly  disposed  towarO  the  latter.  This  is 
perhaps  understai.dahBfr.  human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  15.  T:.  ;  y  f-vent.  the  benefits 
provided  and   U.-i  c'    ,  orks  done   by  the 

large  oil  compar.  ■,.• ,  ,tfere  not  inte.:ded  as 
philanthropic  eestnre^  hut  were  part  of  a 
sound  ai-.d  er.llgr  tened  buslnew  attitude. 

4.  The  original  ell  ioncess'.ons  were  au- 
thorized before  anyone  could  be  certain 
that  oil  In  conii.ierciil  qua-.t  ties  ex\:ted, 
and  over  the  ye.irs.  th«  governments  of  the 
countries  lnv(  Ived  h.r/^  i.islsted  on  reneL;oti- 
atlns  the  or!>rinal  ccnft-acts  to  increase  t'le 
percentage  of  income  iccrulng  to  them.  By 
ai.d  large,  t'ls  v. as  cceorapUrhed  amicably, 
but  in  recent  years,  tha  producing  countries 
have  bccoHie  more  crJl  mors  exigeit,  aid 
their  der^^andE  have  Irfcreased  to  the  point 
where  unilateral  cancillatlcns  of  contrac- 
tual oblli^^atiozTs  or  evJ.i  outright  national- 
izations, have  become  jhe  order  of  the  day. 
I  am  firmly  convlnceq  that  this  situation 
would  uever  have  reached  the  present  criti- 
cal stage  if  the  V£.  GoTernme.U  hcd  at  any 
time  shown  support  fcr  the  American  oil 
Interests.  In  fact,  the  jiegatlve  attitude  of 
our  own  government  towards  the  large  com- 
panies (even  though  the  rights  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens owning  the  cornpa.ies  were  Involved), 
contributed  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
foreign  governments  that  they  could  get 
away  with  anything  they  wished  to. 

5.  As  the  U.S.  companies  are  recognized  as 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world  in  &11  aspects 
of  the  oil  business,  I  tjust  that  In  dealing 
with  the  current  energy'  crisis.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  will  utilize  to  every  ex- 
tent possible  their  vast  ability  and  knowl- 
edge. The  Arabs  and  the  South  Americans 
would  like  to  see  the  oil  companies  immobi- 
lized since  they  believe  they  can  gain  their 
ends  more  easily  by  dealing  with  politicians 
rather  than  with  industry  technicians.  There 
are  potential  dangers  In  any  direct  dealings 
on  oil  between  governments  since  a  disagree- 
ment later  on  could  spark  off  a  grave  Inter- 
national crisis,  whereas  heretofore,  the 
American  oil  companies  with  no  official  sta- 
tus, have  been  useful  as  whipping  boys  (or 
lightning  rods.  If  you  prefer)  when  unpleas- 
ant decisions  had  to  be  taken. 

6.  As  to  concern  over  large  oU  company 
profits,  money  in  as  yet  unknown  quantities 
will  be  needed  for  new  Investments  to  make 
the  U.S.  self-sufficient  in  energy.  That  part 
of  earnings  not  plowed  hack  Into  the  opera- 
tions Is  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  enterprises.  The  oil  companies 
pay  Income  tax  on  their  earnings  ( with  some 
dispensations  authorized  by  law),  and  the 
shareholders  In  effect  pay  a  second  tax  on 
the  same  money  when  tbey  pay  their  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  on  dividend  Income.  If,  due 
to  unexpected  developments  and  transitory 
conditions,  there  have  been  demonstrable 
"windfall"  profits,  Congress  can  easUy  de- 
cree a  special  tax  on  such  "excess"  earn- 
ings. However.  It  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  take  away  from  the  companies  any 
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major  part  of  the  enormous  amount  of  cam 
tal  they  will  need  for  the  heavy  program^ 

7.  For  maximum  operating  efficiency,  move 
ment  of  oil  via  pipelinee  and  tankers  es  well 
as  distribution  through  refineries  and  a  great 
network  of  outlets  euroute  lo  ihe  consumer 
require  an  exact  precision  in  cocrdiiation 
and  c:)iitrol.  The  international  o.I  companies 
■re  handicapped  in  obtainii.g  ma.vimum  uti- 
.ization  of  existing  faclUtleE  because  of  e.x-st 
ing  anti-trust  legislation.  Perhaps  a  te'nj" 
pcrary  relaxation  of  a  me  dtir  r,c:  ti.e  present 
crisis  would  be  acvantagecrs  to  cur  nat  on 

8.  As  to  recommendations  that  a  national 
petroleum  company  be  formed  to  ope-ate  all 
aspects  of  the  industry.  I  am  sure  that  such 
a  socialistic  solution  would  be  both  phiio 
scphlcally  unacceptabla  and  conipletfv  im 
practicable  i;i  the  U.S.  Staggering  compll- 
cations  would  ar.if,  and  bureancrats  who 
have  been  unable  to  efficently  run  a  post 
office  operation  or  ev.n  supervise  a  subsl- 
dlzed  railroad  system,  icoiild  hardly  be  ex- 
pected  to  opsrat-,-  tiia  far  mere  comDlex 
movement  of  oil  froiTi  ieil-he.'.d  to  automo- 
bile tsnk  or  local  heating  unit. 

9.  It  is  sometimes  ior^ott'^n  that  the  large 
American  oil  com'<a-..pj  are  T.rn'icly  '-wned 
T'hey  belong  to  a  graat  tn'anv  individual 
.shPTcholdera,  and  the  majority  of  the-^e  are 
like  myself,  small  invoetcrs  with  their  life 
savings  In  the^e  corpcr.ntlons.  Exxon  alone 
has  about  800.000  stockholders,  most  of  whom 
are  U.S.  citiz.-ns.  ccn.iumers,  v..ters  and  tax- 
payers, with  a  legitimate  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  actio.i  by  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
ministration which  m-ight  adv.grsely  aifect 
them. 

Unquestionably,  the  present  energy  prob- 
lems are  annoying  and  have  resulted  in  many 
protects  throufrhcut  the  U.S.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress,  as  our  maximum 
deliberative  body  with  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  grave  decisions.  wUI  avoid  hasty 
and  ill-conceived  solutions;  ar.d  that  your 
special  committees  will  make  full  use  of  the 
experience  and  knowedge  available  from  the 
leaders  of  our  oil  Industry.  In  fact,  to  fall  to 
do  so  would  be  like  the  commanders  of  a 
beleagured  fortress  putting  their  strongest 
warriers  in  chains  as  enemy  forces  appeared 
on  the  horizon ! 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Blackburn,  fo-  taking  the 
time  to  read  this  letter,  and  please  accept 
my  sincere  best  wishes  for  your  personal  well- 
being. 

Respectfully  youra, 

Charles  \'.  MoNTAOtrB. 


THE  VIRUS  OF  TERRORISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday.  February  23,  1974 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
await  some  positive  developments  in  the 
kidnaping  of  Miss  Patricia  Hearst,  I 
believe  that  the  system  is  undertaking 
some  long-range  political  terrorist 
problems. 

Terrorist-perpetrated  Arab  extremist 
and  leftist  guerrillas  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  have  set  traflc  patterns  that 
unfortunately  may  affect  us  as  well. 

An  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
of  February  23,  follows  on  this  subject: 
The  ViHus  of  Tersorism 
The  virus  of  terrorism  for  pollticaa  motives 
has  come  to  the  United  States  in  one  of  Its 
ugliest  forms — kidnaping.  And  it  could  poae 
a    challenge    beyond    anything    tJJS.    law- 
enforcement  agencies  have  ever  faced. 
Kidnaping  for  ransom  Is  an  ancient  crime. 
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but  in  the  past  its  sordid  motive  was  per- 
sonal gain  for  the  criminals.  Something  new 
and  frightening  Is  added  when  Innocent  vic- 
tims are  held  hostage  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  social  system  or 
the  govfc.-r.mcnt. 

In  the  California  kidnaping  of  Patty 
Hearst,  the  .lemand  Is  couched  In  Marxist 
terms  of  shailng  the  wealth  with  the  poor. 
The  captors  of  Reg  Murphy  In  Atlanta,  the 
self-sty'.ed  ".American  Revolutionary  Army," 
released  him  for  $700,000  ransom  but  vented 
their  spleen  against  what  they  see  as  the 
leftward  trend  of  the  government  and  the 
press.  Extreme  fanaticism  is  a  common 
thread,  but  the  demands  are  at  opposite 
poles  of  extremism. 

.Another  common  thread  is  the  link  to  the 
Mtion's  press.  The  Hearst  famUy  Is  of  course 
closely  identified  with  publishing.  Reg  Mur- 
phy Is  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Whether  the  aim  is  to  guarantee  greater 
publicity  for  the  guerrilla  gangs  or  repre- 
sents a  genuine  grudge  against  the  press  isn't 
any  clearer  at  this  point  than  the  vague 
rambling?  of  the  tape-recorded  messages. 

What  is  clear  is  that  society  faces  a  new 
threat.  The  first  concern  must  be  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  The  second  must  be  to  avoid 
handing  the  kidnap  gangs  a  "victory"  that 
might  then  encotirage  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  Whatever  temporary  success  they 
may  achieve  can  be  offset  only  by  a  demon- 
stration that  such  tactics  cannot  pay  In 
the  long  run. 

It's  a  delicate  and  dangerous  task  for  the 
FBI  and  the  other  Involved  agencies.  But  a 
civilized  society  can  do  no  less  than  to  sum- 
mon every  resource  to  stamp  out  the  virus 
of  terrorism  wherever  It  raises  Its  ugly  head. 


LAST-MINUTE   STAY   OF  DEPORTA- 
TATION  FOR  HAVTV  SCHIEBER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
February  20.  I  in.serted  in  the  Record 
remarks  and  accompanying  material 
concerning  the  case  of  Haviv  Schieber. 
an  anti-Communist,  anti-Zionist  citizen 
Oi  Israel,  who  was  slated  for  deportation 
to  Israel  2  days  later,  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday 
February  22.  Around  2  p.m.  on  the  22d 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  granted  Mr' 
Schieber  a  stay  of  deportation  pending 
further  action  of  the  Court.  Appeals  are 
at  present  before  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  State  Department  for  discre- 
tionary relief  or  poUtical  asylum. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  Court  and  the  text  of  the 
appeal   by   Mr.    Schieber's   Washington 
lawyer  to  the  Supreme  Court: 
(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
October  term  1973] 
No.  — 
Haviv  Schieber,   PErmoNiR 

V. 

The  Immigration  akd  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Untted  States  Department  of  Jubticx 

respondent 

""PLICATION  FOR   STAT   PENDtNO  PETmON  FOR  A 
W^rr    OP    CERTIORARI    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

ciRcrrr  coxjrt  of  appeals  for  the  second 

dRCTTIT 

To  the  Honorable  Thurgood  MarahaU, 
AMoclate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  for 
the  United  States  and  Circuit  Justice  for  the 
Second  Circuit: 
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Petitioner  hereby  applies  for  a  stay,  pend- 
ing the  filing  and  determination  of  a  Petition 
for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari,  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  rendered  February  19,  1974 
Said  Second  Circuit  Judgment  dismls^sed 
Petitioner's  motion  to  reverse  the  June  20, 
1973,  and  February  1.  1974  decisions  of  the 
Bor.rd  of  Immigration  Appeals  not  to  reopen 
Petitioner's  deportation  proceedings,  f  A  copy 
of  the  Second  Circuit's  Order  Dismissing 
Petitioner's  petition  for  review  has  not  yet 
been  received  by  Petitioner  but  copies  of  the 
Board's  decisions  of  June  30,  1973  and  Feb- 
ruary   1,    1974,    are    attached    hereto.) 

If  a  stay  is  not  granted.  Petitioner  wUl  be 
subject  to  immediate  deportation  to  Israel  as 
of  5.00  o'clock  p.m.  Friday,  February  22.  1974, 
and  his  cause  wUl  be  mooted  before  this 
Court  has  an  opportunity  to  review  the  judg- 
ment below  on  Its  merits.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Peti- 
tioner also  requests,  if  needed,  a  temporary 
stay  of  the  judgment  pending  receipt  and 
consideration  of  Respondent's  reply  to  this 
Application,  and  pending  any  argument  con- 
cernins  this  Application  that  this  Court  may 
Wish  to  hear. 

I 

1.  This  Is  an  action  by  Petitioner  to  reopen 
deportation  proceedings  In  crder  that  he  may 
apply  (1)  for  discretionary  suspension  of 
deportation  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
Section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  8  C.S.C.  Sec.  1254(al  (2) 
and  (2)  for  political  asylum  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Department  of  State  policy 
statement  of  January  4,  1972. 

n 

2.  Section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"As  hereinafter  prescribed  in  this  section, 
the  .'\.tt.orney  General  mav,  in  his  discretion 
suspend  deportation  and  adjust  the  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
perms :-.en:  residence.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
wno  applies  to  the  Attorney  General  for  sus- 
pension of  deportation  and — 

(2)  is  renortable  under  paragraphs  ('■■) 
(5),  (6),  (7).  (11),  (12),  (14),  (15),  (16), 
(17)  or  (18)  of  Section  1251(a)  of  this  title- 
has  been  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  years  Immediately  following  the 
com.mlsslon  cf  an  act,  or  the  a-ssumption  of 
a  status,  constituting  a  ground  for  deporta- 
tion, and  proves  that  during  all  of  such  pe- 
riod he  has  been  and  is  a  person  of  good 
moral  character;  and  Is  a  person  whose  de- 
portation would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General,  result  in  exceptional  and 
extremely  unusual  hardship  to  the  alien  or 
to  his  spouse,  parent  or  child,  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfullv 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  ruled  on  June  20,  1973  that 
since  in  Its  view  Petitioner  was  unlikely  to 
obtain  suspension  of  deportation  under 
Section  244(a)(2)  It  would  not  reopen  the 
proceedings  so  that  he  could  apply.  Petition- 
er contends  that  the  Board  was  In  error  In 
making  this  assumption,  and  that  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  was  in  error  In  falling  to  give 
Petitioner  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the 
Board's  assumption  was  reversible  error.  A 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  Board  stated  that: 
"He  appears  eligible  for  the  reUef  he  seeks. 
I  can  detect  no  valid  reason  for  denying  him 
the  opportunity  to  show  to  an  imrnlgratlon 
judge  that  he  deserves  the  favorable  exercise 
of  the  Attorney  General's  discretion.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  majority's  predetermination 
that  any  application  for  suspension  of  de- 
portation will  have  to  be  denied  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  discretion." 

The  majority  view  of  the  Board  was  ap- 
parently impUcltly  approved  by  the  Second 
Circuit  in  its  February  19,  1974  Order  dis- 
missing Petitioner's  petition  for  review  of  the 
Board's  decision. 
4.  In  holding  that  Petitioner  was  unlikely 
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to  prevail  in  any  application  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  Section  244(a)  (2;  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  re- 
lied on  Its  previous  ruling  in  Metier  of  Lee. 
11  I  &  N  649,  that  where  an  alien  has  ac- 
quired the  minimum  residence  required  for 
discretionary  stispension  of  deportation 
under  Section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  administrative  or 
other  remedy  available  to  him,  the  favorable 
e.xerclse  of  the  .■Mtorney  General's  discretion 
is  not  warranted  In  the  absence  of  particu- 
larly strong  equities.  Petitioner  contends 
that  this  ruling  contradicts  the  purpcse  of 
the  statute  and  is  subject  to  serious  question 
Inasmuch  as  it  unfairly  penalizes  the  law- 
ful pursuit  of  administrative  and  legal 
remedies.  Moreover,  Petitioner  has  been 
forced  to  lodge  numerous  administrative  and 
Judicial  appeals  because  of  the  consistent 
refusal  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
over  the  years  to  reopen  its  initial  deporta- 
tion proceedings  so  as  to  permit  Petitioner 
to  apply  under  Section  244  of  the  Act.>  In 
addition.  Petitioner  contends  that  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  Attorney  General's  decision  to 
use  or  withhold  his  discretionary  authority 
to  suspend  deportation  proceedings  under 
the  Act,  it  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Beard  of  Immigration  Appeals  to  refvise  Peti- 
tioner the  opportunity  to  show  that  he  de- 
.<«rves  the  favorable  exercise  of  such  discre- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General. 

5.  Finally,  Petitioner  asserts  that  the  equi- 
ties are  particularly  strong  In  hi.s  favor  He 
is  sixty-three  (63)  years  of  age  ar.d  has  been 
physically  present  In  the  United  States  for 
fourteen  years.  Durtne  all  of  that  time  he 
has  been  a  person  of  exemplary  moral  char- 
acter and  there  has  been  no  contention 
whatever  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  he  has 
made  many  contributions  to  this  country.  He 
is  the  owner  and  president  of  a  succ^sful 
buUdlng  construction  company  in  New  York 
City  which  specializes  In  constructing  low- 
income  hou.";lng  fcr  re.sldents  of  the  City 
(for  which  he  has  received  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  the  City  of  New  York  and 
others)  and  which  employs  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  as  well  as  Vietnam  War  veter- 
ans. He  is  active  In  a  number  of  civic  and 
social  organizations,  including  several  ona- 
nlzatlons,  including  several  organizations 
concerned  with  the  lon^-range  problems  of 
International  comm■anl.'^m  and  a  weekly 
Arabic-English  newspaper  published  in  New 
York  City  partly  through  his  assistance.  Pe- 
titioner is  a  Sustaining  Member  of  the  West- 
side  Conservative  Club  in  New  York  City  and 
also  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Communism  In- 
ternational Club  which  he  helped  organize 
and  Chairman  of  the  Holy  Land  State  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  Petitioner  has  no  ties  of  any  kind  in 
any  other  country,  an^  to  deport  him  In  these 
circumstances  at  his  a»?e  in  Itself  would  re- 
sult in  extremely  unusual  hardship  to  him. 
In  addition,  because  of  his  active  efforts  to 
unite  the  Arabs  and  Jews  In  forming  a  Holy 
Land  State  as  set  forth  in  his  letter  to  the 
State  Department  requesting  political  asy- 
lum, described  in  paragraph  9  of  this  Appli- 
cation, infra,  deportation  to  Israel  wotUd 
certainly  result  in  exceptional  and  unusual 
hardship  to  Petitioner. 

7.  Petitioner,  who  is  a  Jew.  was  bom  in 
Poland  m  1911.  In  1932  fearing  the  Nazi  con- 

'  Petltoner  on  previous  occasions  has  re- 
quested the  INS  to  reopen  his  deportation 
proceedings  so  that  he  could  apply  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  permanent  resident 
status  under  Sec.  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Act,  which 
provision  requires  a  minimum  of  seven  years 
residence  (rather  than  the  10  required  in 
244(a)(2))  and  no  past  convictions  for 
crimes  involving  "moral  turpitude".  Peti- 
tioner's attempts  have  been  to  no  svaU,  how- 
ever, principally  because  he  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  the  INS  that  his  Israeli  crimes 
did  not  Involve  "moral  turpitude". 
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quest  or  hla  country.  Petitioner  fled  his  na- 
tive  homeland   and   relocated    in   Palestine 
where  he  became  active  In  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  safe  and  viable  homeland  for  all  Se- 
mitic people,  Jew  and  Arab  alike.  By  1949  he 
had  become  mayor  of  the  small  Israeli  town 
of  Beersheba.  Following  his  service  as  mayor, 
In  1961,  Petitioner  became  involved   in  the 
two  minor  convictions  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  has  consistently  relied  on  as 
proof  of  "moral  turpitude"  sufflclent  to  Jus- 
tify deportation  and  denial  of  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  permanent  United  States  citi- 
zen. Petitioner  has  contended,  and  still  con- 
tends, that  these  two  minor  convictions  In 
Israel  over  twenty  years  ago  were  obtained 
because  of  his  political  activities.  For  exam- 
ple, he  asserts  that  In  order  to  protest  the 
lack  of  postal  service,  he  set  up  a  mock  mall 
drop  near  the  police  station  and  was  conse- 
quently charged  with  theft  of  the  two  street 
tUes  he  used  to  construct  the  mall  drop  and 
with  operating  a  post  office  without  author- 
ity.  The  second   crime  relied   upon   by   the 
Service  Involved  his  having  allegedly  stated 
In  1951  that  he  had  a  permit  to  build  on 
abandoned  Arab  properties  shelters  for  the 
large  influx  of  immigrants  coming  into  Israel 
and  his  having  collected  very  small  amounts 
of  money  from  prospective  tenants   (which 
amounts  he  had  turned  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party) .  Por  this  action,  PetlUoner  had 
received    a    suspended    sentence    of    three 
months.  In  spite  of  Petitioner's   Insistence 
that  all  of  his  legal  difficulties  with  Israeli 
authorities  two  decades  ago  were  because  of 
his  political  views  and  activities,  he  has  been 
xmable  thus  far  to  persuade  the  Immigration 
Board  at  Appeals  that  such  is  the  case.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Section  244 
(a)(2)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  specifically  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  his  discretion  to  stay  deportation  and 
adjust  an  alien's  status  to  one  of  permanent 
resident  when,  after  conviction,  the  alien  re- 
sides In  this  country  for  a  minimum  of  ten 
years  and  proves  that  during  all  of  such  pe- 
riod he  has  been  and  is  a  person  of  good 
moral  character,  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals    has   steadfastly    refused    to    permit 
Petitioner  to  apply  for  the  benefits  of  that 
Section. 

m 

8.  On  October  16,  1973,  Petitioner  re- 
quested the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  reopen  his  deportation  proceedings 
so  that  he  could  apply  for  political  asylum 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Department 
of  State  Policy  Statement  of  January  4  1972 
On  October  16,  1973,  Petitioner  received  a 
letter  from  the  Service  stating  that  the  de- 
portation scheduled  for  October  17th  would 
be  stayed  pending  a  determination  of  Peti- 
tioner's application.  However,  three  months 
later,  en  January  18.  1974,  without  any  hear- 
ings in  the  Interim.  Petitioner  received  an- 
other letter  from  the  INS  stating  that  no  ad- 
ditional stay  appeared  warranted.  In  response 
to  this,  on  January  23.  1974.  Petitioner's  New 
York  counsel  filed  a  letter  with  the  INS  for- 
mally requesting  political  asylum  for  Peti- 
tioner pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  policy  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 4,  1972  on  the  ground  that  were  he  de- 
poned to  Israel  he  would  be  persecuted  be- 
cause of  his  political  beliefs  which  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  ruling  party  in  Israel 
No  hearings  were  afforded  Petitioner  on  this 
formal  appucation  and  Petitioner  heard 
nothing  further  untU  February  l,  1974  when 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  handed 
down  a  decision  refusing  to  reopen  the  pro- 
ceedings so  PeUtioner  could  apply  for  polit- 
ical asylum. 

9.  As  a  basis  for  its  decision  of  February 
1,  1974,  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
cited  a  portion  of  a  State  Department  tele- 
gram that  It  had  received  (but  which  Peti- 
tioner had  not  received  and  had  had  no  op- 
portunity to  oonunent  on)  that  stated  ".  .  . 
we  do  not  believe  [petlttoner]  baa  valid  clatai 
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for  political  asylum.  His  membership  in  op- 
position party  is  no  reason  for  him  to  fear 
political  persecution  upon  return  to  Israel." 
In  fact.  Petitioner  had  never  based  his  claim 
for  political  asylum  on  a  contention  that  he 
was  a  member  of  an  opposition  party.  Indeed, 
Petitioner  had  not  since  filing  his  January 
23rd  letter  presented   to   either   the  Board 
or  the  State  Department  a  detailed  brief  of 
the  basis  upon  which  he  believed  he  was  en- 
titled to  political  asylum.  Moreover,  the  State 
Department  telegram  went  on  to  state,  al- 
though this  was  not  Included  in  the  Board's 
opinion,   "should   Mr.   Shieber   present   ad- 
ditional Information  which  to  the  Service 
seems  to  require  further  review,  we  wUl  be 
glad   to   give   further  consideration   to   the 
caao."  Mr.  Shleber's  counsel  has  subsequently 
submitted  on  Petitioner's  behalf  a  letter  to 
the  Department  of  State  setting  forth  de- 
tailed information  In  support  of  petitioner's 
contention  that  he  Is  eligible  for  political 
asylum.  Included  in  this  letter  Is  the  fact 
that  Petitioner  has  actively  supported  estab- 
lishment of  a  confederal  Holy  Land  State  in 
the  Middle  East  in  which  Jews,  Christians 
and  Moslems  would  each  have  home  nUe 
and,   furthermore,   permitted   Egyptian   au- 
thorities during  the  recent  Tom  Klppur  War 
in  the  Middle  East  to  record  several  messages 
by  him  urging  Israeli  troops  not  to  rely  on 
military   might   in   defense   of   the   present 
state   of   Israel   but   to  pursue   their   goals 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Holy  Land 
State.    These    broadcasts.    Petitioner    is   in- 
formed and  believes,  are  highly  controver- 
sial in  Israel  and  are  considered  by  the  Is- 
raeli authorities  as  tantamount  to  treason 
and  a  call  for  revolution  in  Israel.  Petition- 
er's New  York   counsel   waE   advised   by  the 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  on  Friday,  February  15 
1974  that  Petitioner's  appUcation  for  politi- 
cal asylum  was  under  active  review  by  the 
Department  of  State.  (A  copy  of  the  letter 
submitted  on  Petitioner's  behalf  to  the  State 
Department  is  attached  hereto). 

10.  The  decision  (apparently  without  opin- 
ion, although  a  copy  of  the  Order  has  not 
yet  been  received  by  Petitioner)  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  on  February  19,  1974.  granted 
the  motion  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  to  dismiss  Petitioner's  re- 
quest for  review  and  reversal  of  the  above- 
described  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals' 
decisions  of  June  20.  1873  and  February  1 
1974.  The  Court  granted  a  stay  of  its  Judg- 
ment untU  5:00  o'clock  pjn.,  Friday  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1974. 

11.  The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals,  sustained  In  effect  by  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit's  dismissal  of  Petitioner's  request 
for  review  and  reversal,  constitute  an  un- 
lawful denial  to  him  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  FUth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

12.  For  these  reasons.  Petitioner  respect- 
fully  requests  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  be  stayed  pending  filing  and 
determination  of  a  Petition  for  a  Writ  of 
Certiorari.  Petitioner  also  requests  this  Court 
to  provide  any  further  relief  that  might  be 
needed  to  stay  deportation  of  Petitioner 
pending  the  filing  and  determination  of  a 
Petition  for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Brucb  J.  Tkrris, 
Zona  F.  Hostttlek, 

Washington,  D.C. 

CEKTU-ICATE    O?   SEKVlCg 

I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going Petitioner's  Application  for  Stay  Pend- 
ing FUlng  and  Determination  of  a  Petition 
for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari  was  delivered  by  hand 
this  21st  day  of  February.  1974,  to:  Honor- 
able Robert  Bork,  Solicitor-General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

.Zona  p.  Hostttleh, 
■    ^  r'  I-  Washington.  D.C. 
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FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  PRICE  CON 
TROL    COMMISSION    CALLS    FOR 
AN    END    TO    CONTROLS    WHICH 
ARE  STRANGLING  OUR  NATTON-fi 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  C.  Jack- 
son Grayson,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission  during  phase  n  and 
presently  the  dean  of  the  School  of  busi- 
ness Administration  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  has  made  a  well-rea- 
soned plea  for  the  abolition  of  wage  and 
price  controls — controls  which  are  vir- 
tuaUy  strangling  the  economic  produc- 
tivity of  our  Nation. 

This  plea,  in  the  form  of  an  article 
which  appeared  earlier  this  month  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  members  of  this  body 
who  are  committed  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  economy— and  the  Jobs  and  in- 
come which  flow  naturally  from  and  to 
the  people  during  periods  of  prosperity 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  End  Controlb — Completely 
(By  C  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.) 

The  wage-price  control  or  decontrol  debate 
has  shifted  from  whether  we  are  going  to  de- 
control to  (A)  how  far,  (B)  when,  and  (C) 
how? 

A  consensus  predlcUooi  seems  to  be  that 
(1)  gradual  decontrol  will  continue,  (2i  that 
some  sectors,  probably  energy,  construction, 
and  health  will  continue  under  long  term 
controls.  (3)  that  the  Stabilization  Act  wlU 
be  extended,  and  (4)  that  a  wage-price  con- 
trol "stand-by"  mechanism  will  be  created. 
I  find  a  growing  attitude  of  almost  "in- 
evltabUlty"  that  this  is  the  course  that  we 
wlU  (or  should)  follow  among  Congress- 
men, businessmen,  labor  leaders,  the  press 
and  members  of  the  administration. 

I  chaUenge  the  necessity,  wisdom,  or  In- 
evitablUty  of  any  or  aU  of  these.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  I  urge  instead:  (1)  end  all  controls 
totally  by  April  30.  (2)  let  the  Stabilization 
Act  expire,  and  (3)  do  not  establish  the  pro- 
posed  "stand-by"  control  mechanism. 

Total  decontrol  sounds  frightening  to 
some,  particularly  politicians  fearing  voter 
reaction.  "How  can  I  vote  for  decontrol?" 
complained  one  decontrol -minded  Congress- 
man. "A  vote  for  decontrol  soiinds  like  a  vote 
for  inflation." 

It  is  true  that  if  a!l  sectors  were  decon- 
trolled, there  would  be  some  wage  and  price 
Increases.  Some  might  be  large  and  rapid  as 
the  market  moved  to  adjustment  levels  nec- 
essary to  ration  resources  and  attract  capital 
and  labor. 

But  the  economy -wide  Increases  on  total 
release  will  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  some 
fear.  Much  of  the  econorpy  has  already  been 
released,  and  forecasts  are  for  a  slackening 
economy. 

Who  will  be  sending  prices  and  wages  up- 
ward? The  market.  Purchasers  (industrial 
and  consimiers)  will  be  signaUlng  "more  "  or 
"less"  of  a  wage,  good,  or  service.  The  market, 
not  the  controllers,  will  be  allocating  re- 
sources to  society's  most  efficient  uses. 
not  perfect,  Btrr  .  .  . 
Those  who  argue  that  this  market  mecha- 
nism Is  Imperfect  because  of  market  power 
by  business  or  labor  or  structural  defects, 
should  work  to  correct  such  faults  rather 
than  continue  reliance  on  a  mechanism  that 
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is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  market  mecha- 
nism than  such  alleged  imperfections.  This 
ilne  of  argument  wlU  tend  to  keep  us  In 
controls  forever  as  a  countervailing  power  to 
alleged  blocks  to  competition. 

Arguments  will  surely  be  made.  In  rebut- 
Ul,  that  price  Increases  will  hurt  the  poor 
more  than  the  rich.  By  definition,  this  is 
true.  The  poor  have  leas  money.  Any  price 
Increases  hurt  them  more,  controls  or  not. 
But  If  society  wishes  to  increase  economic 
opportunity  for  those  with  lower  income  (as 
I  think  we  should),  this  is  best  done  by 
means  other  than  controls.  In  fact,  con- 
tinued controls,  In  many  ways,  hurt  the  poor. 
They  tend  to  drive  low  markup  items  from 
the  shelves,  provide  those  with  higher  in- 
comes and  better  education  opportunities  to 
get  around  the  system.  And  they  Incresise 
unemployment  for  marginal  workers  whose 
productivity  is  not  as  great. 

Other  arguments  against  total  decontrol 
wUl  be  raised.  "Now  Is  not  the  time.  Walt  a 
little  longer." 

In  late  1972  It  was  the  fear  of  large  wage 
settlements  In  1973  that  postponed  decon- 
trol. These  did  not  materlaUze  despite  a  more 
flexible  Phase  3  and  rapidly  escalating  prices. 
Shortages  (fuel,  steel,  fiber,  paper,  etc.)  are 
now  being  advanced  as  a  reason  for  con- 
tinued controls:  "Price  Increases  will  not 
increase  capacity  In  the  short  run  and  will 
merely  result  In  higher  profits." 

Continued  controls  are  not  going  to  help 
the  shortage  problem.  If  anything,  they  wUl 
prolong  shortages  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
creased Incentive  (profits)  to  invest  and  ex- 
pand quickly.  Management,  labor,  and  capital 
wUl  delay  action  or  even  flow  elsewhere  The 
result  could  then  reach  a  point  where  argu- 
ments would  be  made  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  Invest  to  expand  capacity 
through  direct  Investment  (to  wit  the  pro- 
posed federal  oil  and  gas  corporation) . 

WhUe  some  people  would  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  total  decontrol,  they  would  stop 
short  of  energy  decontrol.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons as  given  above,  I  would  not 

Yes.  prices  will  Increase.  (They  are  going 
to  Increase  anyway,  with  controls.)  Yes 
prices  would  Increase  more  rapidly  with  de- 
control. But  the  solution  to  the  shortages 
would  also  be  faster  as  price  served  its  func- 
tion of  rationing  and  as  incentives  were  in- 
creased for  supply  of  more  energy  sources 
Again,  help  for  people  with  lower  Incomes 
should  be  done  with  mechanisms  other  than 
continued  wage/price  controls. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  made  for  also 
removing  controls  from  other  sectors  popu- 
larly nominated  for  long  term  controls— con- 
struction, health,  food. 

PlnaUy.  continued  selective  decontrol 
while  appealing  to  thoee  who  believe  they 
taow  how  to  manipulate  the  aUocatlon  sys- 
tem, is  dangerous.  It  increases  the  distortions 
among  industries  and  services  of  different 
ttses;  but  more  importantly,  it  increases  the 
oistortion  of  the  flow  of  capital  and  labor  due 
to  unforeseen  effects  of  substitution,  interde- 
pendencles.  false  price  signals,  and  admlnls- 
ttatlve  lags  among  controls  and  non-con- 
woucd  sectors.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
we  shied  away  from  Industry-by-industry 
controls  altogether  in  the  Price  Commission 
Our  economic  understanding  and  models 
»re  simply  not  powerful  enough  to  handle 
fuca  a  large  and  complex  economic  system 
Detter  than  the  marketplace.  Partial  decon- 
trol (or  its  converse,  partial  control),  tends 

m,K«  1*  ^^^  "^"^^  1*^  *l»e  Jnlnda  of  the 
puDiic  that  controllers  reaUy  "can"  manipu- 
late the  system  more  efficiently,  and  wUl  in- 
creaee  the  cry  for  selective  "recontrol"  later 
on.  After  all,  they  knew  how  to  selectively 
decontrol,  didn't  they? 

I  also  don't  beUeve  that  the  StabUizatlon 
Act  should  be  continued  past  April  30.  even 
II  oecontrol  were  complete  prior  to  that  date. 

If  the  act  sat  on  the  books,  there  would  be 
tremendous  pressure  and  temptation  to  reln- 
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poee  control  in  the  near  future.  Even  in  a 
stable  economy,  some  prices  rise  dramati- 
cally, some  stay  stable,  some  decline.  But  the 
headlines  go  to  the  increases,  and  poUtlcal 
pressures  wUl  be  heavy  to  reimpose  controls 
over  this  or  that  sector. 

If  Congressmen  think  they  will  have  Imme- 
diate political  problems  now  from  decontrol 
they  EhoiUd  think  what  they  are  letting 
themselves  In  for  over  the  next  year  or  two  as 
prices  fluctuate  and  successive  delegations 
descend  on  them.  They  and  the  Executive 
Branch  will  be  continually  besieged  to  put 
controls  back  on  across  the  entire  economy 
or  selectively  on  visible  wage  settlements  and 
price  Increases. 

I  recommend  that  the  act  expire  now. 
Then,  if  the  nation  wishes  to  re-embark  on 
the  controls  road  again,  the  decision  would 
be  subject  to  full  public  debate,  and  not  de- 
cided by  administrative  decision  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

PRESSURES  AND  POLTTICS 

Finally,  I  recommend  strongly  against  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  stand-by  wage/ 
price  agency.  If  such  an  agency  were  created, 
whether  responsible  to  the  Executive  or  Leg- 
islative Branch,  it  would  be  subject  to  contin- 
ual pressure  to  relmpoee  controls,  totally  or 
selectively.  The  monitors  would  find  it  almost 
Impossible  not  to  take  "action"  (direct  con- 
trols or  jawboning)  even  when  price  increases 
represented  pure  demand  shifts.  Prices  would 
be  determined  as  much  by  politics  as  eco- 
nomics. 

Secondly,  the  "responsibilitv"  for  control 
of  inflation  would  be  thought  to  rest  In  the 
hands  of  this  agency  Instead  of  at  the  more 
fundamental  levels  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Increased  productivity,  structural  re- 
form to  Increase  competition,  and  widespread 
acceptance  of  individual  responsibility  to 
help  control  inflation. 

Third,  such  an  agency  would  undoubtedly 
be  staffed  by  able  people,  anxious  to  do  a  job. 
The  temptation  of  such  a  combat-ready  group 
to  "fine-tune"  the  wage/price  mechanism 
would  well  nigh  be  irresistible.  Parkinson's 
Law  would  surely  ojjerate.  Manv  bright  econ- 
omists would  like  nothing  better  than  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  throttle  of  the  economy  to 
Install  their  honest  beliefs  about  "necessary" 
government  Intervention  In  the  market. 

Fourth.  Its  proposed  main  activity  of  "Jaw- 
boning" is  not  innocuous.  The  most  people, 
that  term  means  public  spirited  appeals  for 
restraint  and  cooperation  on  wages  and 
prices.  But,  If  past  history  is  any  judge.  Jaw- 
boning win  also  include  threats  to  pass  puni- 
tive legislation,  to  unleash  a  Justice  or  FTC 
Investigation,  to  sell  stockpiles  to  depress 
markets,  to  issue  or  leak  derogatory  stories  to 
the  press,  and  to  Issue  or  deny  government 
contracts.  At  the  personal  level,  jawboning 
can  Include  subtle  offers  or  denials  of  govern- 
ment appointments,  or  even  threats  to  audit 
personal  tax  returns.  All  have  been  used.  In 
my  opinion,  these  are  aU  abuses  of  power  and 
contrary  to  the  American  sense  of  fair  play 
and  civil  liberties. 

Finally,  the  mere  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  encourage  price  Increases  and 
discourage  price  decreases. 

An  unfortunate  lesson  learned  from  the 
various  phases  is  that  you'd  better  get  wage/ 
price  Increases  while  you  can.  Time  and 
again,  the  'good  guys"  got  hurt  by  exercising 
restraint.  Many  businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  for  fear  that  a 
new  freeze,  a  new  rule,  or  a  new  recontrol 
wUl  catch  them  with  their  prices  down  If 
such  an  agency  were  sitting  there,  symboll- 
caUy  hovering  over  the  marketplace  with  a 
sniper's  rifle,  I  think  we  would  not  see  many 
price  decreases,  and  would  see  Instantaneous 
price  Increases.  We  woiUd  be  institution- 
alizing Inflation. 

NEW   SCENARIO    IS   POSSIBLE 

Many  of  these  points  have  been  made  be- 
fore.   Yet   I   am   alarmed   at   the   feeling   of 
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iiievltablllty  of  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months — partial  decontrol,  extension  of  the 
act.  and  creation  of  a  stand-by  mechanism. 
Businessmen  seem  resigned  to  this  fact  as  a 
way  of  getting  at  least  partially  out.  Admin- 
istration officials  apparentlv  believe  that  this 
is  the  course  to  be  followed  to  get  congres- 
sional agreement.  Many  Congressmen  be- 
lieve that  they  can't  completely  decontrol 
because  of  public  backlash. 

The  scenario  does  not  have  to  come  out 
that  way.  We  can  decontrol,  with  better  long- 
range  consequences  for  everyone,  including 
the  poor. 

Why  do  I,  who  ran  a  price  control  pro- 
gram, argue  as  strongly  as  I  do?  I  know  price 
controls  Intimately  and  how  people  work  In 
them.  I  know  the  distorting  effects  and  politi- 
cal pressures.  Controls  do  have  some  value 
but  for  a  limited  time  period  and  under  spe- 
cial circumstances.  After  that,  they  should  be 
abandoned. 

More  Importantly,  I  know  from  first  hand 
experience  that  allocations  by  the  market- 
place are  far  superior  to  any  centrally  di- 
rected system,  and  are  most  consistent  with 
personal  freedom. 

It's  easy  to  get  into  controls,  but  as  we  are 
now  witnessing,  hard  to  get  out.  It  Is  time  to 
act  with  courage.  Let's  get  out.  and  let's  get 
out  completely. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OPINION 
SURVEY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chai!-man  of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training,  I  noted  dur- 
ing our  hearings  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration disagreed  with  some  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Ser\ace's  —ETS— study  of 
the  current  and  past  GI  bills. 

Accordingly,  an  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Concerned  Veter- 
ai.s — NACV— formerly  the  collegiate  vet- 
erans, has  commissioned  a  congressional 
survey  seeking  opinions  on  the  conclu- 
sions of  ETS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  letter  of  James  M.  Mayer,  president 
of  NACV;  a  brief  fact  sheet  focusing  on 
veterans'   benefits:    and   a   copy   of   the 
survey.  I  encourage  all  members  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  worthwhile  NACV  sur^-ey. 
National  Association 
of  concernet)  veterans. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18. 1974. 
Dear  Representative:   The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Concerned  Veterans  (NACV),  for- 
merly the  National  Association  of  CoUeglate 
Veterans,  Is  a  non-partisan  organization  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  NACV,  with  af- 
filiated   clubs   in   thirty-two   states.   Is  now 
seeking  your  assistance. 

Public  Law  92-540  required  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA)  provide  "an  in- 
dependent study"  by  late  April,  1973.  The 
study  was  to  compare  the  current  GI  Bill 
program  of  educational  assistance  with  that 
of  prior  conflicts.  One  of  the  criteria  for 
comparison  was  "adequacy  of  benefit  level." 
However,  the  VA  did  not  assign  the  study 
to  Its  author,  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice (ETS),  until  late  May.  1973.  The  ETS 
study,  delivered  to  Congress  in  September, 
1973,  recommends  sizeable  increases  m  cur- 
rent GI  BUI  education  and  training  allow- 
ances. 
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After  reviewing  the  ETS  study,  tne  VA 
observed  that  "...  no  general  restructuring 
of  the  educational  program  seems  necessary 
or  advisable,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
present  benefit  payment  system." 

Because  of  these  contradictory  conclusions, 
the  NACV  la  very  Interested  In  gauging  Con- 
gressional opinion  about  the  ETS  study's 
findings.  Accordingly,  the  NACV  respect- 
fully requests  that  you  answer  and  re- 
turn the  attached  one-page  survey.  The 
reverse  side  of  this  letter  contains  fur- 
ther facts  about  the  World  War  n  and  Viet- 
nam GI  Bills. 

The  option  between  an  anonymous  or  a 
signed  reply  Is  strictly  yours.  Also,  your 
schedule  permltUng.  a  reply  within  four- 
teen days  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  NACV  would  be  very  grateful  for  vour 
co-operation  in  this  endeavor.  Of  course,  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  made  available 
to  you  and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  both  Houses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  M.  Mater, 

President. 

Veterans  Beneftts  Intormatton  Sheet 

1.  In  1948,  WWII  single  veterans  received 
S75  per  month  In  subsistence  allowances, 
plus  the  VA  paid  the  school  up  to  $500  per 
year  for  each  veteran's  tuition,  fees,  books 
ar.d  supplies. 

The  1948  tuition  allowance  covered  the 
rates  of  nearly  all  the  pubUc  colleges,  and  89 
percent  of  the  private  colleges. 

2.  Prom  1948  through  1972,  the  average 
public  college  tuition  rates  Increased  215  per 
cent— from  $194  to  $419.  IJurlng  the  same 
period,  the  average  private  college  tuition 
rates  Increased  532  per  cent— from  $368  to 
$1900. 

3.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  has 
Increased  from  72.1  In  1948  to  138.5  In  Janu- 
ary, 1974.  This  translates  to  an  Indicator  of 
1.9211. 

4.  Today,  a  single  student  veteran  receives 
an  allowance  of  $220  per  month— or  an  an- 
nual amount  of  $1980. 

5.  The  1973-74  school  year  brought  sharp 
Increases  to  many  Institutions.  Pages  S  504-6 
of  the  January  28.  1974,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord contain  a  state  by  state  listing  of  the 
most  cur-ent  tuition  charge.s. 

To  esr.ir^ite  the  amount  of  money  that  a 
single  student  veteran  has  per  month  to  live 
on  m  your  state:  add  $216  (the  average  fig- 
ure for  fees,  books  and  supplies)  to  the  re- 
spective tuition  rate.  Subtract  that  total 
from  81980:  and  divide  the  remainder  by  9. 

Congressional  Opinion  Sttrvet 
Directions:  A.  Please  circle  the  answer  you 
feel  most  appropriate  after  each  statement 
B.  All  quotes  used  are  from  the  ETS  study 
and  apply  to  the  level  of  benefits  prescribed 
by  current  law. 

1.  "In  general,  the  'real  value'  of  the  educa- 
tional allowance  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n  was  greater  than  the  current 
aUowance  being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  when  adjustments  are  made 
for  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies."  Agree,  disagree,  no  opinion. 

2.  "When  educational  allowances  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran  are  adjusted  for  the  aver- 
age tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies  at  a 
4-year  public  Institution  the  benefits  re- 
maining are  insufficient  to  meet  the  veteran's 
eatlmated  living  expenses."  Agree,  disagree 
no  opinion 

3.  ".  .  .  the  average  veteran,  when  faced 
with  inaufllclent  resources  to  meet  hta  esti- 
mated expenses  for  living  plus  Institutional 
co8t*,  must  either  arrange  for  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  outside  the  normal  (fed- 
eral) student  aid  funding  sources  or  seek  out 
a  lower-ooet  institution  when  «uch  la  avail- 
able to  him."  Agree,  disagree,  no  opinion. 

4.  "The  veteran  residing  in  a  state  with 
a  well-developed  system  of  low-cost  instltu- 
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tlons  has  slgnlflcantay  more  of  his  benefits 
available  to  help  defray  living  expenses  than 
would  his  counterpart  lUing  In  a  state  with- 
out such  a  system  .  .  .  Current  benefit  levels, 
requiring  as  they  do  the  pa3rment  (bv  vet- 
erans themselves)  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies,  and  living  expenses,  provide  the 
basis  for  "unequal  treatment  of  equals." 
Agree,  disagree,  no  opinion. 

Name  (optional)  — . 

Please  use  the  reverse  side  If  you  wish  to 
add  a  comment. 


MONSIGNOR  McFARLAND  TO  OB- 
SERVE 50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ORDINATION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  a  much 
beloved  and  respected  man,  Msgr.  Joseph 
Dean  McFarland,  who  will  celebrate  his 
50  years  as  a  priest  on  March  15. 

I  also  should  note  that  in  November  of 
this  year  he  will  mark  his  25th  year  as 
pastor  of  Holy  Angels  Parish  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  which  I  belong. 

Monsignor  McFarland  will  concele- 
brate  his  anniversary  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving with  Archbishop  Joseph  Bemardin 
in  Holy  Angels  Church  at  7  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, March  15.  Parish  festivities  vnll  be- 
gin with  a  parish  dinner  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton  Kennedy  Union  on  Friday, 
March  8.  A  reception  will  be  held  on  Sun- 
day. March  17,  from  2  to  4  p.m.  in  the 
parish  school.  The  children  of  Holy 
Angels  will  honor  Monsignor  with  a  pro- 
gram on  March  19. 

The  members  of  Holy  Angels  Parish, 
the  citizens  of  Dayton  and  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Cincinnati  have  been  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Monsignor's  guidance  and  inspiration 
over  these  many  years.  As  I  know  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  he  is  simply 
a  marvelous  gentleman  whom  we  all  have 
come  to  love  and  respect  as  a  member  of 
the  family  and  an  exemplary  man  of 
God. 

A  native  of  Ohio.  Monsignor  McFeu-- 
land  was  bom  on  September  3.  1896  in 
Marion,  the  son  of  Thomas  Joseph  Mc- 
Farland and  Margaret  Dean  Moloney. 
He  received  his  primary  and  secondary 
education  at  St.  Mary  Catholic  School 
in  Marion  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton  in  1918  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  he 
entered  Mount  St.  Mary  Seminary  to  pre- 
pare for  the  priesthood.  In  late  summer 
of  the  following  year,  Archbishop  Moel- 
ler  asked  him  to  continue  his  studies  in 
Rome.  Italy,  where  he  entered  the  North 
American  College  on  October  15, 1919.  He 
was  ordained  In  the  Basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Rome  on  March  15,  1924.  He 
remained  in  Rome  until  late  June  of 
1924,  having  merited  a  doctorate  in 
sacred  theology  from  the  Propaganda 
University.  Six  of  his  professors  there 
later  were  to  become  cardinals. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  be- 
came Chaplain  of  Santa  Maria  Institute 
and  pastor  of  St.  Anthony  Italian  Parish 
In  Cincinnati.  A  year  later  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Gregory 
Seminary  where  he  taught  Latin  and  his 
tory  for  the  next  9  years.  While  teaching 
at  St.  Gregory's,  he  took  summer  courses 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  and 
received  a  masters  degree  in  political  and 
social  sciences.  In  the  fall  of  1934  he  was 
transferred  to  Moimt  St.  Mary  Seminaiv 
as  spiritual  director.  Three  years  later 
he  was  named  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Parish, 
an  intercity  parish  in  Cincinnati  wh«e 
he  remained  for  the  next  12  years. 

Monsignor  came  to  Dayton  in  Novem- 
ber. 1949  as  pastor  of  Holy  Angels  and 
14  months  later  also  was  named  a  judge 
in  the  Matrimonial  Tribunal  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  position  he  still  retahis.  In  Janu- 
ary,  1954  he  was  named  a  consultor  of 
the  Archdiocese,  a  position  he  held  for 
more  than  18  years.  Also  in  January 
1954,  Pope  Pius  XII  made  him  a  domes- 
tic prelate  with  the  title  of  right  reverend 
monsignor. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  add  my  words  of 
congratulations  to  this  dlsthiguished  and 
beloved  clergj-man,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
praise  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  wort 
in  the  service  of  God.  May  God  continue 
to  bless  him. 


METHANE  GAS  CONVERTER  IS  PCS- 
SIBLE  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  TO 
ENERY  CRISIS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTTATnTES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  now  embarked  on  a  major  quest 
for  alternative  energy  sources  in  light  of 
world  petroleum  problems.  The  Nation 
has  been  asked  to  spend  $10  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  in  an  effort  to  find  and 
develop  existing  and  new  sources  of 
energy. 

This  program  is  undoubtedly  vital  to 
the  country  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
great  industrial  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress. However,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  give  high  priority  to  developing 
on  a  mass  scale  those  sources  of  energy 
which  are  currently  available  and  where 
the  technology  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter, to  press  forward  immediately. 

One  that  certainly  deserves  attention 
is  the  use  of  methane  gas  which  is  gen- 
erated through  natural  processes  from 
all  types  of  organic  wastes.  The  possibili- 
ties are  literally  mind-boggling  because 
not  only  v?lll  methane  produce  an  Inex- 
pensive fuel  but  also  wlU  help  to  solve 
serious  environmental  problems. 

Dr.  Charles  Lee  Keeton  m  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  has  written  a  provocatlfe 
paper  on  this  subject  which  I  hope  will 
spark  greater  Interest  in  developing 
methane  gas.  The  text  of  the  paper 
follows : 

Hoxx-Maox   Mtthank   and   thi   Enuct 
Cbisis 
(By  Charles  Lee  Ktoeton  Spd.,  PhJ).) 
There  have  been  many  recent  articles  on 
the  energy  crisis,  which  have  empbaslaad 
the  need  for  leas  wasting  of  soanse  natural  gtt 
and  other  low-poUntlon  fuels.  There  haw 
also  been  many  artlclee  which  have  empha- 
sized that  ajnthetlo  natural  gw  and  oUMi 
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foals  could  be  extracted  from  coal.  However, 
there  have  been  very  few  articles  that  have 
mnlnded  us  that  natural  gas  (methane)  can 
alao  be  extracted  from  human  and  other  or- 
ganic wastes  with  a  methane  gas  converter. 
According  to  a  1972  report  of  the  X3&.  Office 
at  Science  and  Technology,  at  least  one-third 
of  our  gaseous  fuel  needs  could  be  met  by 
extracting  methane  from  organic  wastee.' 

By  Involving  every  person  (via  the  recycl- 
ing of  his  own  body  and  other  organic 
irastes),  the  methane  gas-oonverter  might 
give  most  users  the  feeling  of  having  done 
aomethlng  about  the  energy  and  poUutlon 
crisis.  Many  pe<^le  lash  out  at  "Big  Busi- 
ness", the  "P<dlutlon  lobby",  etc.,  in  part 
from  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  at  being  able 
to  do  anything.  In  short,  I  am  suggesting  In 
this  article  that  a  number  of  manufacturers 
ought  to  begin  making  the  following  two 
Items: 

(1)  A  methane  gas-converter  that  would 
digest  all  organic  wastes  of  the  home  or 
farm,  and  convert  them  to  methane-gas  to 
power  the  family  car,  tractor,  home  or  farm. 
A  number  of  such  anaerobic-digestion  con- 
verters,  ranging  In  size  from  one  made  from 
two  rubber  tires,  to  one  made  from  a  65-gal- 
lon  oil  drum,  and  even  larger  sizes  of  con- 
verters, are  described  by  L.  John  Pry  In  his 
booklet,  "Methane  Digesters."  The  work  Is  a 
prelude  to  a  book  Pry  la  writing  about  his 
very  profitable  pig  farm  In  South  Africa, 
which  he  powered  entirely  for  six  years  with 
pig  maniire  processed  in  a  methane  gas- 
converter. 

The  booklet  above  Is  available  for  three 
dollars  by  writing  to  Pry  at  16  West  Anapamu, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101.  Another  world 
authority  on  the  methane  gas-converter  is 
Bam  Bux  Singh,  the  Indian  scientist;  two 
long  interviews  with  him  are  published  In 
the  Dec.  6  1973  Congressional  Record,  pp. 
i  33099-104.  In  sum.  the  more  that  one  learns 
about  the  methane  gas-converter  the  more 
one  tends  to  agree  with  another  authority. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Klein  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  believes  that  the  "abundance  plus 
desirable  bxmilng  properties  add  up  to  a  low 
cost  fuel  that  can  r^iace  wood,  coal  and  oU 
as  the  major  fuel  source  for  home  and  Indiis- 
trlal  beating  purposes." 

(2)  Big  methane  gas-converters  for  large 
businesses,  public  buUdlngs,  and  as  "energy 
nodes"  for  entire  neighborhoods.  Pry,  the 
South  African  pig  fanner  mentioned  above, 
produced  8.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  from 
his  converter,  which  Is  enough  gas  to  cook 
the  dally  food  of  at  least  40,000  pec^le.  Other 
good  markets  for  such  converters  would  be 
race-tracks,  stockyards,  zoos,  and  feedlots, 
which  at  present  allow  much  of  their  manure 
and  Utter  to  run  off  and  to  pollute  nearby 
waterways. 

With  a  methane  gas-converter  farmers  and 
animal-keepers  could  convert  animal  manure 
and  other  organic  wastes  Into  methane  gas  to 
power  their  establishments;  and,  the  dried 
human  wastes  from  the  converters  would 
make  superb  fertUlzer.  Any  excess  gas  and 
fertilizer  could  be  sold  to  nearby  consumers, 
who  could  use  the  gas  to  power  their  homes 
and  engines,  and  use  the  fertUlzer  on  their 
lawns  and  fields.  If  the  family  or  individual 
lived  In  an  apartment  building,  perhaps  free 
methane  gas  would  be  thrown  In  with  the 
other  benefits  that  the  apartment  buUdlng 
offered.  These  wotild  Include  hot  water,  ^ace 
heating,  lighting,  oooklng.  drying,  and  air 
conditioning  powered  all  or  in  part  by 
methane  gas  produced  from  the  building's 
combined  organic  wastes. 

In  short,  I  am  advocating  a  methane  gas- 
converter  for  vlrtuaUy  every  home,  apart- 
ment buUdlng.  and  even  larger  buUdlngs.  As 
John  Shuttleworth,  editor  of  Mother  Earth 

'  Other  experts  claim  that  such  converters 
could  provide  anywhere  from  11  percent  of 
UA  natural  gas  needs  to  perhaps  over  60 
parcent. 
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News,  put  it:  "Research  mtist  be  directed 
away  from  the  development  of  centralized, 
capital-heavy,  tightly  controUed,  "dirty"  en- 
ergy systems  .  .  .  and  towards  the  nurturing 
of  decentralized,  inexpensive,  controUed-by- 
indlviduals-at-polnt-of-use,  "clean"  power- 
sources." 

Such  an  on-site  energy  system  utilizing 
the  organic  wastes  produced  on  the  site  Is 
most  efficient.  Such  "total  energy-systems" 
can  operate  at  up  to  75  percent  efficiency  in 
terms  of  converting  fuel  to  useful  energy  (as 
compared  to  34  to  38  percent  efficiency  of 
supplying  electricity  from  the  average  cen- 
tral power-station).  Such  on-site  "total  en- 
ergy-systems" would  conserve  fuel,  produce 
far  less  pollution,  and  would  disperse  the 
sources  of  whatever  Uttle  poUutlon  there 
was  as  compared  to  concentrating  the  poUu- 
tlon in  one  central  area  with  a  central  power- 
station.  Such  "total  energy-systems"  would 
also  eliminate  the  up  to  10  percent  energy- 
losses  that  occur  when  electricity  is  trans- 
mitted and  distributed  from  a  central  power- 
station  to  the  consumers. 

Such  "total  energy-systems"  might  ease 
the  Intense  energy  demands  of  the  late- 
afternoon  and  evening  hours,  might  help  to 
prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  another  1985  New 
York  blackout.  When  one  realizes  that  one 
pound  of  human  soUd  wastes  (or  solid  wastes 
from  any  animal)  wUl  produce  enough  meth- 
ane gas  to  cook  the  dally  food  of  a  family 
of  six,  one  can  readUy  grasp  how  the  meth- 
ane gas-converter  could  markedly  reduce  the 
threat  of  an  "energy  crisis"  for  aU  families 
using  it.  In  addition,  organic  veastes  ranging 
from  grass  cuttings,  leaves,  paper,  kitchen 
scraps,  pet  droppings,  cactus  Juice,  kelp  and 
other  sea-weed,  and  agricultural  organic- 
wastes  of  all  kinds  could  also  be  used  in  the 
methane  gas-converter.  One  pound  of  dry 
leaves,  for  example,  will  produce  seven  cubic 
feet  of  methane  gas  or  enough  gas  to  cook 
the  food  of  a  family  for  one  week.' 

The  average  BTU  rating  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  gas  from  a  converter  is  about  660  BTU 
(British  Thermal  Units).  ThU  is  significant- 
ly higher  than  the  450  BTU  obtained  with 
commercial  coal  gas  sold  in  England.  Ordi- 
nary natural  gas  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
promising  new  coal  gasification  process 
known  as  Hygas,  both  rate  about  1,000  BTU 
per  cubic  foot.  However,  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  (BTU)  must  be  expended 
in  order  to  extract  the  original  substances 
out  of  the  ground,  process  them,  and  to 
distribute  the  gas  to  the  consumer.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  660-879  BTU  obtained  with 
the  methane  gas-converter — in  an  on-site 
"total  energy  system" — requires  the  expen- 
ditures of  little  or  no  energy;  and.  is  there- 
fore nearly  as  high  in  usable  BTU  as  natural 
gas  out  of  the  ground  or  the  best  coal  gasifi- 
cation system.  Hygas.  In  short,  since  the 
average  American  produces  nearly  one  pound 
of  solid  wastes  dally  (i.e.  one  cubic  foot  of 
gas  rating  660  BTU).  perhaps  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  methane  gas-convert- 
er would  save  a  lot  of  Appalachla  and  our 
western  states  from  being  strip-mined. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest  an  additional  bene- 
fit of  the  methane  gas-converter.  The  aver- 
age American  uses  about  six  gallons  of  wa- 
ter each  time  he  flushes  a  toUet.  and  uses  a 
total  of  about  100  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
Without  the  flush  toilet,  he  would  use  only 
about  ten  gallons  per  day.  One  percent  of  a 
flushing  pollutes  the  other  99  percent,  which 
is  the  water.  ThU  has  to  be  separated  once 
again  at  the  sewage  plant  from  ^e  human 
body  wastes  and  purified.  Since  60  percent  of 
the  water  used  In  the  UJ3.  is  used  In  flushing 


•The  flgure  above  of  one  pound  of  solid 
wastes  to  produce  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  Is 
the  rating  from  cow  manure.  Hvmian.  pig,  and 
chicken  manure  actually  average  about  four 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  pound.  Ordinary  kitchen 
garbage  produces  about  three  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  i>ound. 
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toilets,  billions  of  gallons  of  water  could  be 
saved  every  year  by  the  adoption  of  the 
methane  gas-converter. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  real  potential  market 
for  methane  gas-converters.  It  is  rather  prob- 
able that  many  families  with  a  converter 
woud  also  continue  to  use  other  energy 
sources,  such  as  the  local  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
electrlr  companies.  Therefore,  It  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  such  companies  should 
begin  making  tl;e  methane  gas-converter 
as  stm  another  compEiny  service  to  their 
customers.  The  coal,  oil,  gas,  electric  and 
other  power  companies  had  better  start 
thinking  of  themselves  as  energy  firms,  and 
not  merely  as  oU,  coal,  gas,  and  electric  com- 
panies. If  they  do  not,  such  firms  may  well 
repeat  the  mistake  of  America's  carriage 
manufacturers  who — sifter  their  greatest 
sales  year  in  history  In  1910 — refused  to 
think  of  themselves  as  being  In  the  trans- 
portation business  as  well  as  In  the  carriage 
business.  Prof.  Arthur  Harklns  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  put  it  well  in  a  recent 
Interview: 

"The  answer  Is  to  diversify.  You  can't 
have  Breeder  Reactors  producing  aU  your 
power — only  some  of  It.  The  answer  to  cop- 
ing with  the  future  Is,  in  terms  of  power, 
to  have  self-sufficient  dwelling  units  using 
solar  power,  for  instance,  or  cells  or  wind- 
mills, or  whatever.  There  are  many  ways. 
And  once  you  have  a  sufficient  variety  of 
systems  going,  the  breakdown  of  some  of 
them  won't  short  out  the  entire  machinery 
of  society  .  .  ." 

When  Introducing  the  line  of  methane 
gas-converters,  I  would  suggest  that  ads  be 
Initially  placed  In  environmental  magazines, 
i.e.  magazines  with  "environment",  "ecology"! 
or  "pollution"  In  their  titles;  and  also  in 
magazines  such  as  "Puturlst,"  "Mother  Earth 
News,"  "Lifestyle!,"  and  Britain's  "New 
Scientist."  Such  magazines  are  an  automatic 
sort  of  "test-market",  and  would  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  perfect  his  products  as 
well  as  his  advertising  appeals  before  launch- 
ing the  product  onto  the  larger,  general 
market. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  US.  media's  proc- 
Uvltles  for  blowing-up  any  youthful  fad 
Into  monumental  proportions,  an  enromous 
amount  of  free  publicity  could  be  gained 
from  an  early  emphasis  by  the  manufactunr 
among  younger  and  more  ecologlcaUy-con- 
cemed  citizens — ^perhaps  among  the  many 
ex-urbanltes  who  have  recently  moved  to 
rural  areas.  Once  a  "fad"  got  started  am<Hig 
younger  persons  of  recycUng  their  organic 
wastes  In  a  methane  gas-converter  In  order 
to  power  their  car  and  house,  the  more  gen- 
eral and  urbanized  citizen  would  take  it  up. 
An  enormous  amount  of  good  (and  free) 
publicity,  and  an  improved  ecological  "image" 
would  adhere  to  the  company  manufacturing 
the  above  converters,  particularly  among  the 
very  groups  who  are  today  the  most  critical 
of  the  "Pollution  Lobby". 

In  summary,  a  manufacturer  of  the  above 
converters  could  begin  lobbying  In  Congress 
to  get  all  purchasers  and  xisers  of  such  con- 
verters the  right  to  write-off  the  cost  from 
their  federal  Income  taxes.  Not  only  would 
this  Improve  the  manufacturer's  sales,  but  It 
would  also  make  him  a  true  defender  of  otir 
threatened  environment.  The  Justifications 
for  this  tax  write-off  would  include  the 
following : 

(1)  Methane  gas-converters  might  ease  the 
unfair  pressure  (and  criticism)  on  the  energy 
producers,  which  would  aUow  them  to  better 
serve  the  consumer  without  the  frantic  ener- 
gy shortages  which  now  face  us.  Methane 
converters  might  also  tend  to  ease  our  for- 
eign exchange  and  trade  deficit  problems. 
This  would  enable  American  business  and 
America,  Itself,  to  deal  as  an  equal  In  the 
world  market.  Instead  of  as  a  petitioner 
which  we  are  weU  on  the  way  to  becoming 
due   to   our   great   energy   shortages.   These 
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shortages  have  to  be  made  up.  In  part    by 
oil  and  other  energy  Imports. 

According  to  conservative  esUmates,  Saudi 
Arabia  not  Including  Kuwait,  Iran  Libya 
and  other  oil -producers  wUl  have  perhaps 
100  bUllon  doUars  In  gold/foreign  exchange 
in  1980~-a8  compared  to  about  10  bUllon  dol- 
lars or  less  for  the  U.S.  Actually,  this  esti- 
mate Is  most  likely  far  too  conservative.  The 
World  Bank  made  a  projection  In  early-1974 
(based  upon  a  barrel  of  oU  costing  eight  dol- 
lars In  1980)  that  estimated  that  the  five 
Persian  Gulf  states  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, Iraq,  Iran,  and  Abu  Dhabi  would  In 
1980  control  net  foreign  assets  of  about  280 
billion  dollars  out  of  a  total  world  reserves  of 
no  more  than  400  bUllon  dollars.  The  figure 
of  280  billion  dollars  Is  net.  I.e.  the  surplus 
funds  left  over  after  the  five  oil  producers 
had  purchased  whatever  they  desired  from 
other  ooun  tries. 

But  let  us  take  the  most  conservative  fig- 
ure above.  The  1971  international  monet^ 
crisis  Involved  a  total  of  only  about  30  bU- 
llon dollars  held  by  many  countries.  Im- 
agine what  one  country,  namely  Saudi  Arabia 
with  100  bUllon  doUars  by  Itself  could  do  In 
the  world's  money  markets,  especially  in  col- 
lusion with  other  oU  countries.  The  meth- 
ane converter  might  help  to  prevent  such  an 
extreme  concentration  of  money  and  oll- 
ooxmtrles.  The  methane  converter  might  also 
be  a  partial  solution  for  energy-short  "Third 
World"  coi'.ntrtes,  who  have  poUutlon  prob- 
lems and  lack  the  foreign  exchange  to  nay 
for  OU  and  other  energy  imports  to  power 
their  modernization  programs.  The  methane 
converter  might  enable  aU  energy-short  na- 
tions. Including  the  "Third  World",  Western 
Europe,  the  U.S..  Japan,  and  others  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  international  struggle  for  oil 
and  other  energy  sources. 

(2)  Methane  converters  might  reduce  the 
need  to  strip-mine  and  to  Utter  our  country 
with  dwns,  high-power  lines,  and  oU  plpe- 
Unea  Methane  converters  might  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  of  our  atomic  energy 
plants,  which  may  well  not  be  safe  to  on- 

t'^**iQ«.di'*!lf'^^  °'  energy-production 
«^-^l  ir^^P***  ^^^^  **>e  Oovemment 
^^l^  ""'^  ^  *='*^™  'ni  o«»«  to  ease 
the  U.S.  consumers-  clamor  for  more  and 
cheaper  power. 

(3)  Methane  converters  In  the  home  and 
Urm  would  enable  the  energy  (BTU)  in 
nusthane  to  be  converted  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
75  percent  efflclenfcy  or  higher.  Oas-uslnK 
i3f™ '■J^''^  "  ^  "^°«*«-  furnaces,  refrlgera- 
Tr^-^u^y^''  ^"**"'  K"  clothes-d^rs, 
^?  ^  J^^^-  ^'^'^  ''^^•^  ao  efficiency  rate 
of  about  75  percent.  This  rate  compared 
rather  favorably  with  the  34  to  36  percent 
efflclency-rate  obtained  m  foesU-fueled  elec- 
JT.^-S  t^^-  '^'^  "**  25  to  33  percent  ob- 
tained In  nuclear-fueled  electric  plants 

in^J.°^;^"*'***  •'•<^'=  Pl"»t«.  the  energy 

«^1,  .^'";  •**•'  °'  ^«'  «^ot  be  con- 
inJ^K  ^^"*'=*'"="5'-  ^""^  ^  ''^tead  dumped 
1^,  ♦?  atmosphere  and  water  as  waste  hm 
(pollution).  Ukewlse,  In  nuclear  plants,  the 
energy  In  about  three  out  of  four  units  of 

^Mf^^K^f'.  ''*^°*  ^  converted  into  elec- 
Wclty,  but  is  spewed  Into  the  water  and  at- 
mosphere  as  waste  heat  (pollution)  Such 
concentrations  of  poUutantTln  one  cenSS 
area  and  the  energy  losses  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent that  occur  when  electricity  generated  In 
a  central  electrlcplant  is  traninltteTto  the 

^^^-^''""  *"  *""*'«*  '^th  the  methane 
vonverter. 

(4)  Methane  converters  might  ease  the 
overload  of  organic  wastes  which  descends 
u^ff.^^'l  waste  disposal-plants,  and  which 
is  often  burned  to  make  electricity  or  proc- 
essed Into  methane,  methanol  or  oil  tTn- 
fortunately.  the  energy  costs  of  picking  up 
organic  wastes,  processing  them  In  a  central 
plant,  and  then  re-dlstrlbutlng  the  electric- 
ity or  methane/oil  produced,  might  almost 
cancel-out  the  amount  of  produced  energy 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


This  Is  not  an  argument  against  burning 
organic  wastes  or  processing  them  to  make 
methane  or  oU— anything  is  better  than 
dumping  valuable  organic  wastes  Into  land- 
fills or  Into  bodies  of  water. 

However.  I  am  suggesting  that  such  wastes 
might  be  processed  into  methane  gas  more 
efficiently  at  their  various  points  or  origin— 
l.e.  in  a  methane  gas-oonverted  In  an  on-site 
"total  energy-system".  Also,  the  heat  pro- 
duced In  a  central  waste  disposal-plant  is 
lost  largely  as  poUutloai— although  about  53 
percent  of  the  total  energy  consumed  in  the 
U.S.  Is  used  for  heating,  and  over  one-third 
of  this  heat  energy  consumed  is  used  for 
space  heating. 

The  heat  wasted  In  energy-generatlon  to  a 
central  waste  dlsposal-plant  would  be  utU- 
Ized  to  a  "total  energy-system"  instaUed  In 
the  home  or  farm,  to  say  nothtog  of  aU  the 
other  advantages  already  noted  above  of  the 
on-site  energy  system  \'l8-a-vls  the  genera- 
tion of  energy  to  a  central  plant.  If  a  partic- 
ular household  did  not  want  to  use  the  fer- 
tUlzer  also  produced  In  the  methane  gas- 
converter,  the  fertlllar  could  be  dumped 
toto  the  local  sewage  system.  If  many  or  most 
households  had  a  metliane  converter,  local 
waste  disposal-plants  could  concentrate  their 
primary  efforts  on  th«  non-organic  wastes, 
phosphates,  plastics,  and  other  hard-to-purl- 
fy  pollutants.  These  and  other  non-orgamc 
wastes  might  also  be  burned  to  make  elec- 
tricity or  processed  toto  methane  or  oU.  In 
short,  the  decentraliaed  on-site  methane 
gas-converter  would  probably  complement — 
not  compete  with— the  centralized  waste  dis- 
posal-plant. 

(6)  Methane  converters  might  greatly  ease 
the  water  shortages  In  places  like  New  York 
City,  Washington.  D.C.,  northwest  Texas 
(where  the  wells  may  faU  completely  by 
1985).  Arizona,  and  Southern  California  The 
wasteful  flush  toilet— which  uses  50  percent 
of  all  the  water  used  la  the  United  States- 
would  largely  become  a  relic  of  the  past  If 
methane  converters  were  put  toto  common 
use. 

(6)  Methane  converters  might  ease  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  more  than 
two  blUlon  tons  of  cattle,  pig,  chicken,  and 
other  animal  manures  produced  yearly  to 
the  U.S..  which  is  enough  manure  to  cover  an 
area  of  over  500  square  mUes  to  a  depth  of 
over  four  feet.  Farmers  and  animal  keepers 
could  sell  their  excess  methane  gas  to  local 
consumers  to  power  their  houses  and  cars 
and  thereby  substantlaEy  reduce  water  and 
air  pollution.  The  nltrog«n-rlch  fertilizer 
from  the  methane  converter— which  is  three 
time  rich  in  nitrogen  than  compost — could 
be  made  toto  excellent  animal  feed.  Or  the 
fertUlzer  (wet  or  dried)  could  be  spread  on 
lawns,  vegetable  gardens  and  fields  In  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  Inorganic-nitrogen  and 
other  commercial  fertllUers.  The  organic  fer- 
tUlzer from  the  methane  converter  Is  ex- 
tremely rich  In  humus  material,  and  would 
act  as  a  btader  to  hold  the  Inorganlc-nltroeen 
fertilizers  to  the  soU. 

The  methane  gas-converted  would  there- 
fore, halt  much  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  other  fertUlzer  run-off.  It  Is  this  Inor- 
ganic fertUlzer  run -off  (In  combination  with 
the  manure  run-off  from  feedlots  and  other 
animal  concentrations)  that  has  caused  con- 
siderable occurrences  of  the  famous  algae 
'blooms'.  These  are  aUegad  by  some  ecologlsts 
to  have  turned  Lake  Erie  and  other  water- 
ways Into  areas  Increasingly  devoid  of  livlns 
things.  * 

(7)  Inorganic-nitrogen  fertUlzer  Is  made 
from  natural  gas,  and  many  pesticides  and 
other  agricultural  products  are  also  made 
from  fossU  fuels.  At  present,  our  energy- 
Intensive  farming  requires  five  calories  of 
energy  (i.e.  fossU  fuels)  in  order  to  realize 
one  calorie  of  food  In  return.  Higher  energy 
coats  will  therefore  cause  higher  food  prices- 
and  WUl  also  probably  cause  food  shortages 
in  our  larger   cities— an«  to  country  ham- 
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lets— where  food  and  supplies  must  be  hauled 
long  distances  by  trucks. 

The  food  shortages  and  the  high  prices 
charged  for  whatever  food  that  was  avaJlab^ 
might  well  drive  many  blg-cIty  dweUers  back 
to  the  country  to  till  the  soU  with  horses 
and  mules.  Of  course,  more  horses  and  mules 
would  mean  a  greater  demand  for  animal 
feeds,  such  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  other 
grains,  which  would  require  many  muuona 
of  acres  now  betog  uaed  to  raise  food  for 
humans.  This  shift  of  acreage  would  be 
quickly  reflected  to  higher  bread  and  food 
prices  In  the  stores. 

In  short.  If  American  farmers  must  at  pres- 
ent Invest  five  calories  of  foesU  fuel  to  order 
to  realize  one  calorie  of  food  In  return  does 
this  not  Imply  agricultural  and  financial 
bankruptcy  for  the  U.S.?  Unless  organic 
farming  is  also  Increased  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent  possible,  the  three  "F's"  (of  Insufflclent 
fuel  which  causes  fertUlzer  and  food  short- 
ages) may  result  to  the  fourth  "P" 
Pamtoe. 

The  methane  gas  from  the  methane  con- 
verter could  run  our  farm  machinery  and 
the  nitrogen  and  humus-rlch  fertUlzer  from 
the  converter  could  renew  our  soils  This  in 
turn,  would  help  to  keep  down  the  costs  of 
raising  food  and  other  farm  products  Our 
farm  lands  wUl  be  rapidly  exhausted  In  the 
next  few  years  to  order  that  our  farmers  can 
grow  enough  farm  export-crops  to  reduce 
the  deficit  to  our  balance-of-payments 
abroad— a  deficit  Increasingly  brought  about 
by  our  great  need  to  Import  fossU  fuels  for 
use  to  machinery  and  fertilizers. 

The  methane  gas-converter  could  break 
this  vicious  ecological  circle  of  exhausting 
our  soils  to  pay  for  oU  Imports— by  provid- 
ing perhaps  one-third  of  our  natural  gas 
needs  (or  at  least  enough  to  power,  heat  and 
light  the  average  American  home)  whUe  re- 
storing our  depleted  soils. 

(8)  In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  methane 
gas-converters,  and  the  methods  of  promot- 
ing them  that  I  mentioned  above,  could  prob- 
ably contribute  to  the  formation  of  many 
thousands  (or  perhaps  mUllons)  of  new  Jobs 
The  U.S.  might  well  be  able  to  grow  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  who  are  aware  of  the 
valuable  role  which  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem  plays  In  a  free  country.  This  kind  of 
education  Is  by  Itself  surely  worth  a  tax 
writeoff  for  all  buyers  and  users  of  methane 
gas-converters  In  an  on-site  "total  enerev- 
system". 
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OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
yesterday  with  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Although  I  have  some  serious 
reservations  on  portions  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  nonetheless  I  realize  that  no 
legislation  dealing  with  such  an  enor- 
mously complex  matter  will  be  able  to 
please  everyone. 

I  voted  to  retain  section  110  of  the  bill, 
which  will  place  a  price  celling  on  do- 
mestic oil  In  the  range  of  $5.25  to  $7.09 
per  barrel.  The  national  average  price  for 
new  crude  and  stripper  wells  is  now  $9.51 
per  barrel,  while  less  than  a  year  ago,  the 
average  price  for  domestic  crude  cril  was 
$3.86  per  barrel.  Moreover,  the  National 
Petroleum  Coimcll,  only  a  few  months 
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ago,  estimated  that  the  price  of  oil  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  United  States  self- 
sufaciency  by  1980  is  $4.35  per  barrel. 
The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  more  recently  estimated  the 
necessary  price  at  $6.65  per  barrel.  Both 
estimates  are  well  within  the  price  range 
allowed  in  the  l^lslatlon,  and  conse- 
quently consumers  should  see  lower 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  oil  produc- 
tion ought  not  to  be  slowed  for  lack  of  a 
profit. 

I  also  voted  to  retain  section  105, 
which  authorizes  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  to  issue  regulations  for 
the  conservation  of  energy,  with  such 
regulations  being  subject  to  a  congres- 
sional veto,  "nils  is  a  workable  means  to 
deal  expeditiously  with  the  energy  short- 
age, and  although  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tomary legislative  process,  will  tempo- 
rarily enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  quickly,  while  preserving  the  right 
of  Congress  to  say  "no." 

I  did  vote  to  delete  section  104,  which 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
ration  gasoline.  However,  a  majority  of 
my  coUeagues  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  this  authority,  and  the  sec- 
tion remains  in  the  bill. 

The  rationing  proposals  that  I  have 
seen  are  unfair,  arbitrary,  and  discrimi- 
natory. Areas  that  have  taxed  them- 
selves to  provide  public  mass  transit  will 
receive  less  than  those  who  depend  on 
the  free  expressways.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering rationing  would  alone  add 
up  to  2  cents  per  gallon,  and  impose  on 
the  public  another  enormous  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Furthermore,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  gas  rationing  encoursiges  a 
black  market  situation,  which  would 
work  a  hardship  on  all  of  us. 

I  did  not  vote  against  the  confer»ice 
report  altogether  because  this  provision 
remained  in  the  blU.  Section  104  will 
permit  the  President  to  Implement  gas 
rationing  only  after  he  has  exhausted 
every  other  method  of  conserving  gas, 
and  then  only  after  hearings  and  judiciai 
review. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
in  the  bill  from  south  Florida's  stand- 
point will  require  adjustments  In  the  al- 
location program  to  reflect  regional  dis- 
parities In  use  and  population  growth. 
As  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  In  the 
Nation,  this  provision  will  force  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  AdministraUon  to  recognize 
the  particular  problems  that  south 
Florida  is  having  with  the  allocation 
program  as  it  stands  now. 

A  summary  of  the  conference  report 
follows: 

TtTLI  I 

Creates  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration. 

Gives  standby  ratlontog  authority  to  the 
President  on  flndtog  that  all  other  actions 
are  not  sufllclent  to  preserve  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare. 

Authorizes  the  Admtotetrator  of  the  PEEA 
to  Issue  regulations  restricting  public  and 
private  consumption  of  energy,  subject  to 
Congressional  veto. 

Requires  the  Administrator,  whwe  prac- 
ticable, to  order  major  fuel  bumtog  to- 
stallatlons  to  convert  to  coal  If  they  have 
the  capabUlty  and  necessary  plant  equipment 
to  do  so.  The  AdmtoUtrator  la  authorlaed  to 
prescribe  a  system  for  aUocaUon  of  coal  to 
users  In  order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
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The  Administrator  is  required  to  develop 
a  conttogency  plan  for  the  aUocatlon  of  sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment  necessary 
for  energy  production.  Also  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  Is  amended  to  give 
priority  to  the  aUocatlon  program  for  the 
production  of  mtoerals  which  are  essential 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  require 
designated  domestic  oil  fields  to  be  produced 
at  their  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion (that  Is,  the  maximum  rate  at  which 
production  may  be  sustained  without  detri- 
ment to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oU  and  gas 
under  sound  engtoeertog  and  economic  prto- 
clples).  The  Administrator  may  also  order 
refineries  to  adjust  their  operations  )to  pro- 
duce greater  amounts  of  s|ieclfled  refined 
products. 

The  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  Is  amended 
to  require  adjustments  to  the  allocation 
program  to  refiect  regional  disparities  In 
use,  popiUatlon  growth,  or  unusual  factors 
tofluencing  use. 

A  ceUlng  price  Is  placed  on  domestic  oU 
production  under  a  formula  which  would 
result  to  an  average  price  of  $6.25  per  barrel. 
The  President  coiild  raise  the  ceUtog  for 
classifications  of  crude  production  to  prices 
which  are  35%  over  the  celling.  Resulting 
cost  reductions  to  the  price  of  crude  man- 
dated by  this  section  must  be  passed  through 
to  lower  the  prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  (Includtog 
propane). 

Major  oU  companies  are  prevented  from 
unreasonably  canceltog.  faUtog  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  termlnattag  their  franchise  agree- 
ment with  retaUers  of  petrolexun  products. 
Wronged  retailers  may  apply  to  Federal  court 
for  damages  or  injunctive  relief. 

Inequitable  discriminations  among  users 
are  expressly  prohibited.  Also  the  Admtols- 
trator  is  cautioned  to  assure  that  his  regu- 
lations do  not  Impose  unreasonably  dlspro- 
|x>rtlonate  bxirdens  on  any  sector  of  todustry. 

The  Admtolstrator  Is  authorized  to  restrict 
exports  of  coal,  petrolevun  products,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks.  Restrictions  on  the 
export  of  such  products  are  required  If 
either  the  Secretary  of  CMnmerce  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  certifies  that  such  exports 
would  contribute  to  unemployment  to  the 
United  States. 

The  President  Is  required  to  mtolmlze  ad- 
verse Impacts  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  upon  employment.  The  President  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  states  to  pro- 
vide \memployment  assistance  for  those 
whose  unemployment  results  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
Such  benefits  woxild  extend  from  six  months 
to  two  years. 

The  Secretary  erf  Transportation  is  to  lend 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies and  Is  authorized  to  provide  grants  for 
the  development  and  conduct  of  carpool  pro- 
motion programs. 

Violators  may  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty 
of  $3,500  for  each  violation  and  a  criminal 
penalty  for  willful  violations  of  up  to  $5,000. 

The  Administrator  la  given  broad  author- 
ity to  delegate  his  functions  within  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Emergency  •  Administration  and 
to  officers  of  state  and  local  boards.  State 
laws  or  programs  .which  are  toconslstent  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order 
or  rule  theretounder  are  preempted. 

The  Admtolstrator  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  states  to  Implement  and  enforce 
various  provisions  of  this  Act.  Also,  he  may 
Issue  grants  to  states  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
slsttog  them  to  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  state  or  local  energy  conservation 
programs  which  are  the  basts  of  an  szemp- 
tlon'f  rom  Pederal  programs. 

The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  Issxie 
regulations  oalltog  tat  fuU  energy  Informa- 
tion from  those  engaged  In  the  expl<n«tlon. 
development,  processtog,  refining,  or  trans- 
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porttog  of  any  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas,  or  coal. 

Title  I  authority  is  terminated  at  mid- 
night. May  15,  1975. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Pederal  Eiiergy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion $75  mUllon  for  the  rematoing  portion  of 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $75  mUUon  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  For  the  purpose  of  maktog  grants  to 
states,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50  mllUon  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
To  provide  Tinemployment  assistance  author- 
ized tmder  section  lie  of  the  bUl,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500  mllUon 
for  the  rematoder  of  fiscal  year  1974.  A  $5 
mllUon  authorization  has  been  tocluded  to 
permit  the  fundtog  of  the  carpool  promotion 
program. 

The  Small  Btislness  Admtolstratlon  and  the 
Department  of  Houstog  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  authorized  to  make  loans  to  home- 
owners and  smaU  bustoesses  to  permit  the  to- 
stallatlon  of  Insulation  and  other  energy-sav- 
tog  equipment. 

TrrL«  n 

The  EPA  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  air  poUutlon  requirements  for  sta- 
tionary sources  untU  November  1,  1974,  if 
sources  cannot  obtato  clean  fuels. 

Sources  which  convert  to  the  burning  of 
coal  are  exempted  from  any  poUutlon  require- 
ment which  would  prevent  burning  of  coaL 
Exemption  Is  eflectlve  imtu  January  1,  1979, 
and  may  be  extended  for  one  more  year. 
Exemption  may  be  overridden  if  conversion 
to  coal  results  to  significant  threat  to  health. 

The  EPA  Is  required  to  review  and  consider 
revision  of  state  air  pollution  control  plana 
for  any  area  to  which  coal  conversion  takes 
place. 

The  Conference  bill  postpones  new  car 
emission  standards  one  year  and  authorizes 
a  second  year  of  postponement  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  significant  Increase  In  fuel  use. 

The  Pederal  Energy  Emergency  Adminis- 
trator Is  required  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  to  allocate  low  sulfur  fuels  to  areas 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  as 
having  the  greatest  need.  A  $3.6  mUUon  study 
of  the  health  effects  of  sulfiir  oxides  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  must  sub- 
mit to  Congress  within  90  days  an  "Energy 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Plan". 

The  Administrator  of  EPA  Is  required  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  by  January  l 
1975. 

The  Admtolstrator  of  EPA  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  DOT  are  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress wlthto  four  months  on  the  feaslbUlty 
of  Improvtog  fuel  economy  of  nsw  cars  by 
30%  between  1974  and  1980. 


OPP(DSES  SECTION  OF  PROPOSED 
REGULATIONS  OF  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    Al.AttAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2€,  1974 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  forth 
proposed  changes  In  the  regulations  for 
the  food  stamo  program  in  the  Pederal 
Register,  and  the  deadline  for  ccnnments 
on  the  proposal  Is  March  4,  1974. 1  have 
written  to  oppose  a  section  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  which  spates  that  those 
not  working  due  to  strike  or  lockout  will 
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not  be  denied  food  stampe.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  National  Labor-Management  Foun- 
dAtion  on  tbls  Issue  follow: 


r  as.  1074. 

Be  Parasrapb  Tnjt,  Obup**'  H,  Title  7  OPS. 
Mr.  Jamxb  H.  Kocbxs. 

Director,  Food  Stamp  DivitUm,  rood  artd 
Nutrition  Service.  VJ.  Department  of 
Agricutture.  WaaKtngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Kochik:  In  reference  to  tlie  pro- 
poeed  nilem&klng  on  the  above  captioned,  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  following  at  a  mib- 
•tltute  for  the  section  reeding  "  (4)  No  house- 
bold  ahall  be  denied  partldpetlon  In  the 
program  solely  on  the  grounds  that  a  member 
of  the  household  Is  not  woi^lng  because  of  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  at  his  place  of  employ- 
ment": 

"A  household  shall  not  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  while  Its  principal  wage- 
earner  la,  on  account  of  a  labor  dispute  to 
which  he  Is  a  party  or  to  which  a  labor 
organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member  Is  a 
party,  on  strike:  Provided,  That  such  In- 
eligibility shall  not  apply  to  any  household 
lliat  was  eligible  for  and  partlcli>atlng  In  the 
food  stamp  program  Immediately  prior  to 
the  start  of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other 
Similar  action  In  which  any  member  of  such 
household  engages:  ^orlded  further.  That 
such  ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  If  any  of  Its  members  Is  subject 
to  an  employer's  lookout.'* 

I  believe  such  a  change  In  the  regulations 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  food  stamp  prognun 
and  would  Insure  the  Integrity  of  our  ooUec- 
tlve  bargaining  system.  I  certainly  do  not 
feel  that  tnnooent  people  should  starve,  but 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  imlons.  not  the 
taxpayers  In  general,  to  take  care  of  their 
members,  and  therefore,  strikers  should  not 
be  eligible  for  food  stamps  except  In  the 
Instances  set  out  above. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
recommendation,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
It  every  oonsldentlon  In  formulating  the 
final  regulations  governing  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  L.  DiCKIIfSON. 

National  Laboe-Manacbmxnt 

fottndation', 
Tebmary  28, 1974. 
Mr.  Jaiczb  KocBxa, 

Director,  Food  Stamp  DHHtlon,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  VJS.  Department  of 
AffrieuUure,  Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Okam  Mk.  Kochb:  The  National  Labor- 
Management  Foundation  Is  very  much  op- 
poeed  to  the  pr(^>oeed  revision  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Progrem.  Our  objection  Is  di- 
rected particularly  at  paragraph  371.8, 
amended  to  include  persons  who  are  not 
working  because  of  a  strike  or  lockout  at  his 
place  of  employment.  Rather  than  tighten- 
ing up  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  we 
feel  that  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  la 
reading  more  into  the  recommended  changes 
than  It  has  the  authority  to  preaent.  This  la 
a  very  ImporUnt  matter,  because  the  FWeral 
government  has  no  bustnaas  subsidizing  one 
side  of  a  Ubor  dispute  which  Is  what  your 
proposed  revision  most  clearly  does 

It  Is  our  bsUaf  that  the  intent  of' Congress 
was  not  to  subsldlae  workera  who  have  good 
Jobs  and  are  able  to  support  their  families 
but  who  voluntarily  choose  not  to  work 

When  food  stamps  are  diverted  to  striken 
the  poor  and  thoee  genuinely  In  need  are  the 
loaen.  Unaeoeasary  federal  spending  Is  accel- 
•rated:  settlement  of  labor  <Usputes  Is  made 
more  dUBcult  and  costly;  prloee  are  Increased- 
»nd  the  result  is  Inflationary. 

When  the  Senate  Agrlcultxaw  Committee 
considered  leglslatJon  which  wotUd  prohftlt 
the  practice  of  providing  food  stamps  to 
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strikers.  Senator  Talmadge  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Departmeat  of  Agrtcultiire  had 
the  authority  to  change  these  regrulatlons.  It 
certainly  was  not  our  understanding  that 
they  would  be  changed  In  the  manner  now 
being  proposed.  The  propriety  of  these  pro- 
posed revisions  Is  questionable. 

The  Issue  is  not  a  question  of  feeding  starr- 
ing children.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
poverty-stricken  people  for  which  the  food 
stamp  program  was  orlgtnaUy  Intended.  We 
are  talking  about  highly  paid  unionists,  earn- 
ing In  some  cases  up  to  $20,000  or  more  a 
year,  who  want  the  public  to  give  them  food 
at  discount  prices  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  at  work.  The  Issue  Is  that 
food  stamps  and  other  wtf  f  are  programs  were 
not  deelgned  by  the  government  as  a  tool  for 
organized  labor.  Despite  this  they  are  being 
Increasingly  used  that  way.  The  Issue  Is  that 
food  stamps  and  welfare  payments  to  strikers 
amount  to  a  government  subsidy  of  strikes 
and  make  striken  less  Inclined  to  reach  a 
settlenunt. 

Labor  unions  and  management  are  on  a 
collision  course  on  the  question  of  food 
stamps  and  welfare  to  striken.  The  general 
public  also  Is  concerned  about  this  matter. 
We  urge  that  food  sttunps  for  strikers  not  be 
made  part  of  any  compromise  with  union  of- 
ficials. Tou  have  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
this  issue  with  jrour  power  to  revise  the  rules. 
You  have  It  In  your  power  to  preserve  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  13,000,000  In- 
voluntarily unemployed  by  disallowing  food 
stamps  for  those  who  voluntarily  do  not 
chooee  to  work.  A  prohibition  against  appro- 
priations being  used  to  fund  food  stamps  for 
striken  should  be  supported  because  It  will 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  niunber  of 
strikes,  to  reduce  the  length  of  strikes,  to 
maintain  government  neutrality  In  labor  re- 
lations, and  to  prevent  weakening  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  self-reliance  for 
which  American  workers  are  known. 

By  Indirection,  If  a  baa  on  food  stamps  for 
striken  Is  not  imposed.  It  will  put  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  striker  who  Is  willing  to  have  his 
working  neighbor  pay  for  his  support  while 
he  refuses  to  work  and  accepts  a  public  dole. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  "softening" 
of  granting  food  stamps  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily are  out  of  work  and  not  write  It  Into 
the  rules  In  a  wav  which  invites  blatant 
misuse  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
Sincerely, 

JOSEFH  L.   KOACH, 

Leflslative  Director. 


U.S.    MILITARY   INTEREST    IN   THE 
INDIAN  OCEAN:  DIEGO  GARCIA 


HON.  DONALD  M  FRASER 

or   MrNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
Wrlgglns.  director  of  the  Southern 
Asian  Institute.  Columbia  University.  Is 
a  fine  scholar  with  broad  knowledge  of 
South  Asia.  He  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  labellnsr  as  "a  seri- 
ous error"  the  administration's  plan  to 
transform  the  Indian  Ocean  Island  of 
Diego  Garcia  now  Into  a  naval  base. 

The  fact  that  political  leaders  of  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  Indonesia,  India, 
and  the  Malagasy  Republic  also  criticize 
the  decision  Indicates  to  me  that  the 
Congress  should  look  long  and  hard  at 
the  proposal. 

Professor  Wrlgglns'  letter  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Post  February  26.  It  offers 
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us  sound  advice.  I  Indude  it  to  be  te- 
piinted  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  ac- 
companied by  New  York  Times  news 
Items  printed  on  successive  days,  Febru- 
ary 8, 9,  and  10 : 

17.s.  mnjtabt  intxbkst  in  thx 
Insiak  Oosan 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  five-week  visit 
to  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon  and  Iran,  discuss- 
ing problems  of  development  and  foreign 
policy  with  journalists.  poUUclans,  univer- 
sity colleagues  and  local  and  foreign  ob- 
serven.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  for  the 
United  Stotes  to  take  the  Initiative  at  this 
time  to  change  Diego  OarcU  from  a  modest 
communications  facility  to  an  active  navsl 
base  would  be  a  serloxis  error.  Taken  now, 
such  an  Initiative  can  only  complicate  our 
problems  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  future. 

In  my  view,  we  should  not  begin  to  build 
that  base  at  Diego  Oarcla  until  we,  and  the 
coimtrles  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
see  what  the  Russians  do  once  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal Is  reopened.  If  the  Riisslana  do  then  what 
the  Pentagon  and  proponents  of  naval  power 
say  they  will  do.  I.e.  greatly  enlarge  their 
naval  activity  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  will 
provoke  severe  anxieties  in  the  Urtoral  coun- 
tries. Only  then  will  a  etepped-up  tJmted 
States  naval  presence  be  aeen  by  local  states- 
men  as  a  welcome  American  effort  to  balance 
Riissla's  newly  threatening  presence.  If  on 
the  contrary,  we  proceed  now  to  build  the 
base.  It  will  be  the  United  States  that  will  be 
held  responsible  for  whatever  superpower 
naval  race  may  then  ensue.  If  we  are  held  re- 
sponsible, it  can  only  generate  hostility  to 
our  future  activities  and  thereby  severely 
limit  their  future  effectiveness  and  Increase 
their  future  cost. 

This  \B  not  to  say  that  the  naval  appro- 
priation ought  not  to  be  raised.  Many  ves- 
sels are  said  to  be  obsolete  by  comparison 
with  their  Soviet  competltora.  But  starting 
now  on  Diego  Garcia  Is  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  bringing  the  fading 
United  States  navy  up  to  date. 

When  will  we  learn  that,  as  in  chess,  it  is 
sometimes  wiser  to  allow  an  opponent  to 
make  the  first  move?  By  thus  exposing  Rus- 
sian intentions  for  all  to  see — If  thoee  are 
Indeed  Moscow's  Intentions — we  can  better 
cotmter  that  initiative.  In  this  area,  an 
American  response  to  Moscow's  buildup 
would  be  welcomed.  For  us  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative now  will  place  on  tis  the  onus  of  pre- 
cipitating a  naval  contest  no  one  In  the  area 
desires. 

Too  often  the  momenttun  of  military  tech- 
nology or  the  planner's  bureaucratic  ot 
budgetary  time  tables  carry  us  further  and 
faster  than  It  Is  necessary  to  go.  Here  is  s 
case  where  diplomatic  Judgment  surely  ought 
to  preponderate.  It  Is  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  White  House  and  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  looked 
hard  at  the  apparenUy  modest  Diego  Garcia 
item  In  the  budget.  Our  longer  run  political 
and  military  Interests  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  be  better  served  by  holding  back  a  bit 
longer  to  see  what  Moscow  does,  rather  than 
plunging  ahead,  as  we  have  so  often  in  the 
past. 

W.  HOWASD  Wricgins. 
New  York. 

U.S.  Plan  To  Set  Up  Island  Base  Is  CHUiiN* 
RELATIONS  Wim  India 
(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 

New  Delhi,  February  7. — Plana  by  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  permanent  naval 
and  air  base  In  the  Indian  Ocean  bavs 
abruptly  chilled  American>lndlan  relations. 

Within  the  last  two  days  Prime  Minister 
Indira  CHmdhl  and  Foreign  Minister  Swaran 
Singh,  have  expressed  sharp  disapproval  at 
the  expansion  of  the  small  United  States 
naval  station  on  the  British-owned  Island  of 
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Plago  Oarcla,  about  1,000  miles  south  of  the 
tip  of  India. 

Mr.  Singh  yesterday  called  the  Issue  "a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  India"  and  ex- 
pressed the  Government's  "total  opposition" 
to  the  establishment  of  an  American  naval 
base  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  present,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has 
any  sizable  bases  m  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mas.  GANDHI  SEES  THXKAT 

Today,  Mrs.  Gandhi,  campaigning  for  Con- 
gress party  candidates  In  the  Important  state 
elections  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  said  that  India 
faced  increasmg  external  dangere  because  of 
the  purchase  of  arms  by  "some  of  our  neigh- 
boring countries  and  activities  of  some  pow- 
ers who  are  planning  to  set  up  a  nuclear  base 
In  the  Indian  Ocean."  Her  Initial  allusion  was 
to  Pakistan;  her  second  mvolved  Diego 
Oarcla. 

American  officials  say  it  is  Government  pol- 
icy neither  to  confirm  nor  deny  the  presence 
of  nuclear  weapons  anywhere,  but  privately 
they  discount  reports  that  Diego  Oarcla  Is 
to  be  used  as  a  nuclear  btise.  These  officials 
■ay  that  the  new  "modest  support  facility," 
costing  about  $30-mllllon,  will  be  largely 
used  for  refueling  and  logistic  support.  The 
current  contingent  of  200  men  Is  expected 
to  be  expanded  to  500  or  600  within  the  next 
two  years. 

At  this  pomt  some  Americans  fear  that  the 
Defense  Department's  move  could  hurt  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
India,  which  has  undergone  a  quiet  improve- 
ment In  the  last  year.  Antl-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda subsided,  there  were  efforts  to  Improve 
trade,  and  the  United  States  and  India  agreed 
to  end  the  mounting  rupee  debt  caused  by 
the  sale  of  American  food  to  avert  famine  in 
the  nlneteen-slxties. 

BEHIND  INDIA'S  REACTION 

Today  It  was  made  known  that  India  had 
expressed  her  "deep  concern"  to  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

"Our  view  Is  quite  clear,"  said  Foreign  Min- 
ister Singh.  "We  have  told  the  Americans 
that  the  bringing  in  of  naval  units,  includ- 
ing aircraft  carriers  In  this  region,  without 
any  ostensible  objective,  has  caused  concern 
to  aU  Uttoral  countries.  Including  India,  and 
that  this  type  of  show  of  force  will  never  be 
relished  by  any  country  In  the  region.  We 
have  adopted  a  clear  categorical  position" 

India's  reaction  to  the  establishment  of 
the  naval  base  is  largely  attributed  to  her  de- 
sire to  keep  the  Indian  Ocean  out  of  big- 
power  competition  and  to  maintain  a  "nu- 
clear free  zone."  The  new  base  will  represent 
the  first  permanent  American  presence  In  the 
uuUan  Ocean.  Western  ofHcIals  point  out 
however,  that  Soviet  ships  have  far  outnum-' 
bered  American  vessels  In  the  area  In  recent 
yvftrs. 

The  new  base  was  planned  In  view  of  the 
•Jjwcted  increase  of  Soviet  naval  power  and 
•rtlvlties  in  the  Indian  Ocean  once  the  Suez 
»nal  Is  reopened.  American  ofllclals  are 
known  to  be  eager  to  establish  a  counterbal- 
Mdng  naval  force  In  an  area  that  controls 
the  sea  lanes  to  Middle  East  oU. 

Reports  here  say  that  the  United  States 
wui  lengthen  the  nmway  on  Dego  Garcia, 
deepen  the  harbor  and  set  up  faculties  for 
«UP8  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  Royal 
.tV.J^^  Americans  will  operate  the  base, 
and  it  wUl  be  available  for  British  use 

.45'lt"i.^^^  *°*  ^^"^  agreements  with  Brit- 
to.  the  United  States  operates  a  small  com- 
munications station  on  the  Island  as  part  of 
ae  Defense  Department's  global  communl- 
wttons  network.  The  station  went  into  op- 
WMlon  last  spring. 

li«MAN  Ocean  Base  Is  Opposed  Bt  Attbtralia 
AND  New  Zealand 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Feb.  8.— Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  Joined  In  op- 
posing   a    British-American    agreement    to 
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build   up   mUltary   facilities   on   the   Island 
of  Diego  Oarcla  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Madagascar  also  denounced  the  move. 

In  Canberra  yesterday,  the  Australian 
\Unlster  for  Foreign  Affaire,  Senator  Donald 
Willesee,  said  that  the  move  to  build  up 
mUltary  faculties  on  Diego  Oarcla  did  not 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  long- 
term  objectives  of  Aiistralla  In  the  region. 

Australia  Is  a  member  of,  and  has  given 
Its  firm  support  In  the  United  Nations  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean  zone  of 
peace  and  has  endorsed  Asian  Nations  pro- 
posal for  a  neutrality  In  the  A.S.E_A.N.  re- 
gion." 

Today  Prime  Minister  Norman  E.  Kirk  of 
New  Zealand  said  in  a  statement  that  his 
country  supported  the  concept  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace,  free  from  great- 
power  rivalry,  tensions  and  mUltary  escala- 
tion." He  added: 

We  therefore  did  not  welcome  the  buUd- 
up  of  any  nation's  military  or  naval  presence 
la  the  area." 

On  Tuesday,  Britain  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  United 
States  for  the  expansion  of  mUltary  faculties 
on  the  British-owned  Island  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Africa. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
would  spend  $30  mUlion  deepening  the 
berthing  faculties,  lengthening  the  airstrip 
and  expanding  the  communications  center  on 
the  island. 

In  Tananarive,  Madagascar,  the  Govern- 
ment today  denounced  the  agreement  and 
asked  that  aU  Indian  Ocean  territories  be 
consolidated  into  a  zone  of  peace." 

Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency,  sug- 
gested In  Moscow  today  that  the  United 
States  was  seekmg  to  make  a  show  of 
strength"  designed  to  Intimidate  Indian 
Ocean  and  Perelan  Gulf  countries  with  their 
wealth  of  oU  deposits." 

Senator  Pell  Opposes  Plan 
Washington,  Feb.  8.— A  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  member  today  charged 
that  the  American-British  agreement  to  ex- 
pand mUltary  faculties  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
Island  was  likely  to  set  off  an  escalation  of 
the  arms  race. 

Senator  Claiborne  PeU,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island,  announced  he  would  oppose  the 
plan. 

Suharto  Crtticizes  U.S.  Plan  roR  Indian 
Ocean  Isle  Base 

Jakarta,  Indonesia,  Feb.  9. — President  Su- 
harto expressed  concern  today  over  the 
United  States'  plans  to  expand  mUltary  fa- 
culties on  the  Indian  Ocean  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia. 

The  move  Is  clearly  negative  to  our  wish 
and  wUl  not  be  favorable  to  peace  In  this 
region,"  Mr.  Suharto  said. 

Yesterday  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister, 
Adam  Malik,  said  that  such  a  move  would 
hurt  international  efforts  to  make  the  In- 
dian Ocean  a  zone  of  peace. 

Britain,  which  owns  the  Island,  announced 
the  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  wovUd  spend  $29-mUllon  in  1976  for 
storage  facilities,  a  runway  extension  and 
barracks  on  the  Island. 


SKYLAB— AN   ACCOUNTING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Skylab  4 
astronauts  have  now  returned  to  earth 
with  the  significance  of  their  mission 
only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Thurs- 
day, February  7,  1974,  sums  up  some  of 
the  more  significant  aspects  of  the  Sky- 
lab  program.  David  F.  Salisbury  staff 
writer  of  the  Ciiristian  Science  Monitor, 
sets  in  perspective  the  important  initial 
contributions  of  Skjiab  and  its  potential 
for  future  contributions  as  the  informa- 
tion received  is  studied.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    Feb 
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Sktl.^b — An    Accocnting 

(By  David  F.  Sallsbiu^) 

Another  chapter  in  man's  adventtire  in 
space  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  next  chapter 
may  not  open  for  another  decade. 

The  last  Skylab  crew  splashes  down  Feb. 
8.  In  total,  its  three  crews  wiU  have  spent 
more  than  500  man-days  in  space— more 
than  the  entire  U.S.  space  program  before  It. 

Except  for  the  Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  mission  m 
1975 — mostly  an  exercise  In  international  di- 
plomacy—American astronauts  wUl  not  re- 
turn to  space  untU  the  space  shuttle  is  com- 
pleted in  about  1980. 

In  a  way.  Skylab  Is  the  last  of  Apollo  for 
It  was  pieced  together  from  ApoUo  hardware. 
In  a  way,  too.  Skylab  has  been  a  foretaste  of 
the  future.  Much  of  what  it  has  done  will  be 
refined  and  repeated  in  the  early  days  of  the 
shuttle. 

By  most  estimates,  Skylab  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. It  has  provided  significant  new  Informa- 
tion about  mankind,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and 
space  as  an  environment.  Many  scientists 
who  were  skeptical  of  the  value  of  havmg 
men  in  space  have  been  convinced.  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  passed  the  initial  ap- 
proprlatlo.ns  for  the  shuttle  program. 

Skylab  was  expensive,  almost  S2  blUlon. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  Its  events, 
accomplishments,  and  problems. 

THE   SXTN 

Fiery  tongues  of  gas  buret  from  the  s\m's 
surface,  twisting  into  shapes  scientists  can- 
not explam. . . . 

Bubbles,  thousands  of  times  the  size  of  the 
Earth  travel  mUlions  of  mUee  per  hoxir.  . 

Magnetic  tubes  form  l00,0OO-mUe  loops  that 
last  for  remarkably  long  times. 

This  Is  the  face  of  the  sun  as  seen  through 
Skylab's  telescopes.  Although  these  events 
are  taking  place  92  miuion  mUes  away  they 
are  vitally  linked  to  the  Earth. 

Underatandmg  how  the  sun  works  may  one 
day  make  It  possible  to  recreate  and  control 
its  energies  on  Earth. 

Currently,  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  attempting  to  do  Jtzst  that. 

They  are  buUdlng  strong,  leakproof  mag- 
netic bottles  to  contain  and  heat  electrically 
charged  gases,  caUed  plasma,  to  100  mUUon 
degrees.  This  Is  the  point  where  hydrogen 
atoms  fuse  Into  helium  and  give  off  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  energy  in  what  Is 
hoped  wfll  be  a  safe,  clean  way. 

According  to  plasma  physlclste  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C. 
some  of  the  events  Skylab  has  recorded  are 
remarkably  like  those  they  have  seen  In  the 
laboratory,  but  carmot  explain. 
Reruna  discuued 

"Although  It's  stui  In  the  Initial  stages, 
physicists  here  are  talking  about  repeating 
the  laboratory  experiments  and  observing 
them  with  an  Instrument  like  that  on  Sky- 
lab," says  Dr.  Ouenter  Brueckner,  a  Skylab 
solar  investigator. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  dlfllcultlee  In- 
volved, researchere  have  been  able  to  con- 
tain superheated  plasma  only  for  mUll- 
seconds.  Yet,  such  features  on  the  svm  last 
for  houn,  and  days. 

For  Instance,  there  are  loops  of  gases  that 
perelst  for  long  periods.  Could  the  secret  of 
their  stability  be  used  in  deslgnmg  magnetic 
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bottles?  For  tlie  first  time.  Skylab  has  given 
solar  physicists  the  »bUlty  to  observe  how 
these  features  evolve  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Solar  flares  also  may  t<!U  scientists  more 
about  plasma  stability,  says  Dr.  Brueckner. 

These  dramatic  explosions  that  burst  out- 
ward from  the  sun  and  spew  a  rain  of 
particles  Into  the  solar  system  may  be  the 
sun's  version  of  lightning. 

It  appears  that  these  flares  originate  deeper 
In  the  sun  than  anyone  had  expected.  It  also 
seems  they  may  be  massive  electric 
discbarges. 

Skylab  has  returned  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pictures  of  the  sun.  These  may  hold  some 
clues.  But  It  wlU  be  years  before  aU  the 
Information  can  be  digested. 

One  of  the  Investigators  says  that  because 
of  their  extraordinary  richness,  these  plc- 
tiires  oonuin  more  Information  about  the 
Sim  than  all  the  data  returned  by  previous 
orbiting  observatories  and  planetary  probes. 

Skylab  scientists  have  discovered  that  the 
eun'B  surface  la  plncuahloned  with  tiny 
bright  points  (each  about  the  size  of  the 
United  States) .  They  estimate  there  are  over 
16,000  of  these,  and  think  such  points  may  be 
concentrations  of  magnetic  activity. 

These  points  are  continually  brightening 
and  dimming. 

Just  above  this  network  is  a  region  where 
the  temperature  of  the  sun's  atmosphere 
Jumps  suddenly  from  200,000  to  over  2  million 
degrees  P.  When  they  first  saw  the  network 
the  scientists  thought  the  pulsing  bright 
points  might  be  creating  shock  waves  that 
pump  up  the  temperature. 

Corona  data  gathered 

0:i  closer  examination,  however,  they 
found  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  Instead,  these 
points  seem  to  smear  out  and  disappear. 

Above  this  transition  regldh  Is  the  corona, 
the  ghostly  aura  of  glowing  gases  that  can 
be  seen  from  Earth  only  during  an  eclipse 
Because  they  had  only  brief  glimpses  of  it. 
scientists  pictured  the  corona  as  fairly  homo- 
geneous and  slow-changing. 

Instead,  Skylab  Investigators  have  seen  a 
corona  punctured  by  holes,  torn  by  brief 
fast-moving  events.  With  an  Instrument 
called  a  coronagraph,  which  creates  an  arti- 
ficial eclipse,  scientists  are  getitng  their  first 
real  look  at  the  corona's  dynamic,  chanelne 
nature.  "-"B^iB 

It  Is  the  only  the  sun's  Intense  magnetic 
fields  that  keep  the  corona  from  boUlng  away 
Areas  where  these  fields  are  weak  form  the 
holes  through  which  the  corona  streams  out- 
ward from  the  sun.  These  holes  may  be  the 
primary  source  of  the  solar  wind. 

•Transient  events  hit  the  oorona  like  a 
hammer  and  knock  the  fields  Into  totally  new 
shapes."  says  Dr.  Robert  MacQueen  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmoepherlc  Research 
who  heads  the  corona  Investigations  "These' 
come  far  more  frequenUy  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed." 

So  far  this  solar  research  made  possible 
by  Skylab  has  uncovered  a  multitude  of 
questions.  It  has  showed  up  the  depth  of  our 
Ignorance  about  the  sun.  our  nearest  star 

Yet  It  has  provided  a  tremendous  amount 
of  Information  that  may  help  man  create  a 
new  energy  source  on  Earth. 

Unfortunately,  major  problems  deallnir 
with  the  daU  from  the  solar  telescopes  have 
beset  the  mission.  Compute  processing  broke 
down  shortly  after  the  first  launch,  and  the 
staggering  volume  of  valuable  Information 
has  created  a  data  logjam 

One  experiment,  the  Harvard  telescope.  Is 
the  hardest  hit.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  will  not  get  all  his  In- 
formation before  March.  1975. 

ADAFTIKC  TO  SPACE 

Before  the  first  man  went  Into  space,  some 
scientists  predicted   dire  results   about  his 
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physical  and  mental  reactions  after  a  pro- 
longed period  of  weightlessness.  But  they 
were  proved  wrong. 

Before  Skylab,  It  was  feared  astronauts 
would  become  dizzy  »nd  disoriented  In  Its 
large  rooms.  There  was  concern  that  with- 
out gravity,  the  heart  and  muscles  would 
weaken.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  even  dangerous,  for  crews 
to  return  to  earth  after  long  stays  In  space. 

These  fears,  like  the  ones  before,  have  been 
disproved.  When  Pete  Conrad  and  his  Skylab 
1  crew  moved  Into  the  laboratory,  they  re- 
ported no  difficulty  in  determining  up  from 
down.  When  spun  In  a  special  chair  Installed 
In  Skylab.  the  astronauts  proved  Immune  to 
motion  sickness.  Except  for  having  problems 
keeping  on  it,  they  pedaled  the  blcycle-llke 
ergometer  almost  as  well  as  on  earth. 

Finally,  when  the  first  crew  landed  and  was 
taken  aboard  the  waiting  aircraft  carrier,  a 
determined  Pete  Conrad  walked  unsupported 
across  the  carrier  deck.  After  about  two 
weeks,  the  crew  was  almost  back  to  normal 

However,  the  28  days  of  the  first  mission 
were  not  long  enough  to  determine  the  long- 
term  effects  of  weightlessness. 

But  the  doctors  made  an  Interesting  obser- 
vation. Astronaut  Conrad,  who  was  in  the 
best  shape,  had  exercised  the  most  whUe  In 
space.  He  kept  returning  to  the  ergometer 
Once  he  even  pedaled  It  for  90  minutes— all 
the  way  around  the  earth. 

So,  for  the  second  crew,  exercise  was  pre- 
scribed. The  physicians  sent  a  gym  set  up 
with  them  and  told  the  astronauts  to  work 
out  at  least  an  hour  a  day. 

When  the  second  crew  entered  Skylab  they 
all  experienced  motion  sickness.  It  lasted 
about  a  week.  But  after  their  Initial  queasl- 
ness,  they  too  grew  Immune. 

After  about  30  days,  the  astronauts'  bodies 
appeared  to  have  adapted.  They  stopped 
losing  weight.  They  were  pedaling  more  easily 
on  the  ergometer.  They  began  working  more 
efficiently. 

At  thU  point,  an  Interesting  and  unex- 
plalnable  pattern  became  apparent.  The  crew 
members  were  not  sleeping  as  long  as  they 
did  on  the  ground,  but  were  totally  rested 
Their  sleep  patterns  were  being  altered  The 
astronauts  were  getting  to  sleep  faster  and 
spending  longer  periods  in  very  deep  sleep 

As  a  result  of  their  extra  exercise,  the  sec- 
ond crew  adapted  much  faster  after  its  re- 
t\im,  the  doctors  feel. 

Only  one  of  the  crewmen,  Owen  Garrlott 
appeared  to  have  lost  a  measurable  amount 
of  minerals  from  his  bones.  This  was  another 
premlsslon  concern. 

AU  the  astronauts'  hearts  appeared  to  have 
shrunk  when  they  were  X-rayed.  But  Dr 
Hawkins  feels  the  heart  probably  has  Just 
changed  shape,  rather  than  weakened.  Mem- 
bers of  the  third  crew  have  been  measuring 
their  hearts  with  an  acoustic  device  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  Is  happening. 

So  far  the  experience  ef  the  last  crew  bears 
out  that  of  the  second.  They,  too,  were  queasy 
at  first,  recovered,  and  appeared  fully  adapted 
after  30  days.  ^ 

Although  tho  results  are  not  all  In  yet  the 
preUmlnary  indications  are  positive  The 
doctors  have  seen  no  reason  why  men  cannot 
stay  in  orbit  for  long  periods  of  time,  or  per- 
haps Journey  to  other  planets. 

THE    EA«TH 

In  the  whaling  ships  of  old.  lookouts 
'-limbed  to  the  masthead  to  spot  schools  of 
whales  on  the  horizon.  The  Skylab  program 
put  Its  lookouts  275  miles  higher. 

From  that  whirling  vantage  point  the 
modern-day  lookouts  have  looked  down  at 
the  oceans  and  done  much  of  what  their 
predecessors  did. 

With  the  naked  eye,  Skylab's  last  crew  has 
seen  areas  extremely  rich  in  plankton,  the 
feeding  groimds  for  many  species  of  fish  In 
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the  world's  oceans.  These  are  places  whi^ 
ocean  currents  coi.verge-places  modem 
fishing  fleets  search  for.  '""aern 

In  addition  to  the  human  eye.  the  soa™. 
^boratory  Is  equipped  with  aA  assortS 
of  electronic  sensors  and  terrain  camera 
Throughout  the  mission,  these  Instrument 
have  been  looking  down  at  the  earth  in  nS 
different  ways.  Their  purpose  is  to  e^o^ 
the  possibilities  of  gathering  Informtlon 
about  the  earth  from  space.  "^'"'^matlon 

One  investigator,  for  example,  looking  at 
Skylab  photographs  of  the  Caribbean  f^nn 
he,  too,  could  detect  fiah  feeding  groun^^^ 
another  sort.  These  are  wanderlnf  Sio°' 
where  cold  water  weUs  up  from  the^n  ^ 
create  disturbed  areas— eddies  ^  *" 

These  eddies  provide  some  of  the  richest 
fisheries  In  the  world.  ncnest 

With  Its  microwave  eyes.  Skylab  was  able 
to  pierce  the  brewing  clouds  of  a  hmilctne 
At  the  same  moment  Skylab  passed  aboveTn 
hastrumented  airplane  flew  Into  the  sto™ 
The  space  laboratory's  sensor  accuiS 
r^^^fed  the  height  Of  the  waves  ISat  wire 
^^''"*"*?•v"     ^^     determined     the    Xd 

SS  u';.  ^"^  •^''"'•^ «'  '^'^  ^^^*^" 

i«^„^^5  instrument,  when  used  over 
land,  allowed  another  group  of  experiment!" 
to  inventory  the  total  area  of  la^sTnd 
streams  In  Texas.  This  type  of  InXormatlon 

tl«i«  ^  "^""''^^  '°'  dete^nlnrJheTuS^ 
titles  of  water  avaUable  In  a  re^on 

For  instance,   large   companies  w^e  olan- 

^in^^.     strlpmlne  coal  in  the  Western  U3 

and  turn  it  into  natural  gas.  However  c»n.' 

verting  coal  to  gas  takes'' prodlgl^Jsq^ 

titles  of  water,  and  It  Is  not  cleaf  how  m^ 

^n^'*'''^  ?.  '^*  "«*•  ^°*"  this  iTd^te? 
^^^~^°.'*  ^^^^^  '^y  P*""''***  tbe  answer^ 
t  win  be  Impossible  to  assess  accurately  th^ 
Impact  of  this  undertaking  "™«iy  ^n«> 

By  looking  at  the  heat  the  earth  radiates 
^to  space,  Skylab's  infrared  detectora  hal^ 

Stream  because  It  Is  a  few  degrees  wam^r 
^Z  ^\^^l'-^^<^'^^  ocean,  pfl^t  lUe'Z 

Siv^.n  **•  ^  ^""^  °'  vegetation  showiip 
clearly  from  space.  ^ 

tn^^f^.™*,''°"'  ^^^  ^°^^  *»»»t  insects  use 
?^  ^J^^  ^'■°°'  ^"''^'^  »°*o  the  U.S.  were 
^cated.  As  a  result,  it  wUl  be  poesibirto 
monitor  and  spray  pesticides  iTa  much 
smaller  area  than  m  the  past 

Another  gain  from  Skylab:  Using  photo- 
w^^  f torn  the  space  laboratory,  ^ologlrts 
have  determined  areas  where  large  deDMrtta 
of  minerals  may  Ue  Just  below  the  sS? 
?^.T^  v""**  ^°^°*»  ^  ^y-  Nev.  Sclentl«te 
bS^li^°^.f  \*^'**  mineral-bearing  areas  were 
^J^^  ^^F  *^^''*-  ^"'  ^-  M.  LeRoy  Jensen 

^h^^^rfa^e"* ""^  ''''  °^*^*'^^  "^^  "^  ^^^ 

r.^f^^]^^  ^^^  '^  ^^  ''^'ng  used  for  urban- 
planning  house  counts,  for  snow-mapping 
to  help  predict  floods,  far  developing  tlmbw 
and  crop  Inventories,  and  for  water  surveys 
in  drought  areas  of  Africa. 

There  has  been  a  problem  with  daU  from 
the  most  sophisticated  of  these  Instruments 
It  breaks  light  down  Into  13  different  chan- 
nels and  records  each  separately.  Theoret- 
ically it  has  the  capability  of  telUng  different 
types  of  sou  and  rocks  apart,  and  different 
species  of  plant  life  from  space. 

So  far,  none  of  the  Investigators  has  re- 
ceived satisfactory  data,  but  Dr.  Verl  R.  WU- 
nmrth,  head  of  Skylab's  earth-resource  office, 
says  they  should  be  receiving  It  by  the  end  of 
February. 

It  likely  will  be  a  year  before  the  scientists 
analyze  the  earth -resources  data  in  detaU. 
By  then  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
the  Instruments  wlU  became  evident. 

There  are  plans  for  an  earth -resources 
satellite  network  In  the  1980's.  Some  of  its 
sensors  may  be  based  on  Skylab  designs. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  FUEL  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
8  I  held  an  Informal  hearing  in  New 
York  on  the  problems  that  have  devel- 
oped in  the  fuel  oil  industry.  This  state- 
ment is  the  last  in  a  series  of  four  state- 
ments I  have  made  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  received  at  the  hearing.  Eu- 
gene H.  Luntey,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  and 
PhiliD  Weinberg,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  hearing.  Their  state- 
ments, along  with  a  statement  I  made  at 
the  hearing,  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL    HEARING    RE    PUTL    On, 

SrroATioN 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  H.  LUNTEY 

My  name  is  Eugene  H.  Luntey.  I  am  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  The  Brooklyn  Union 
Qas  Company.  Brooklyn  Union  supplies  nat- 
ural gas  to  one-half  of  Kew  York  City — 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island  and  half  of  Queens. 
We  thus  serve  nearly  4  million  people. 

I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Action 
Program  for  the  American  Oas  Association. 
This  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  57  major  nat- 
ural gas  utilities  In  the  20  eastern  states. 
Their  customers  comprise  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  the 
Atlantic  Action  Program  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  true  facts  about  the  resources 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  which  may  lie  under 
the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
need  for  exploration  In  this  area. 

I  appear  at  a  fuel  oil  hearing  because  It  is 
Impossible  to  treat  the  energy  shortage  as  a 
shortage  of  a  single  energy  form.  Not  since 
1969  have  our  pipelines  been  able  to  supply 
additional  nattiral  gas  requested  by  our  cus- 
tomers. Time  after  time  this  fact  has  been 
stated  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  coimtless  Congressional  Committees. 
How  little  attention  Congress  has  paid  to  the 
long  standing  natural  gas  shorteige  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  which  members  of  Congress 
know  well. 

Why  is  this  shortage  of  natural  gas  so  Im- 
portant in  the  overaU  energy  shortage  today? 
First,  because  the  10%  shortage  of  natural 
gas  must  be  made  up  by  fuel  oil.  This  Is  the 
BTU  equivalent  of  about  one  million  barrels 
per  day  of  crude  oil.  Most  of  the  natural  gas 
shortage  Is  made  up  by  No  2  oil  becaxise  of 
the  low  DoUutlon  requirements  of  such  users. 

Thus,  the  natural  gas  shortage  Impacts  di- 
rectly on  the  subjects  you  are  considering 
here,  fuel  oil  supply,  price  and  distribution. 

Secondly,  natural  gas  does  not  have  to  go 
through  refineries.  With  a  minimum  of  sepa- 
ration of  liquids  it  goes  directly  from  the 
well  to  the  consumers.  This  means  that  were 
natural  gas  available,  existing  refinery  ca- 
pacity would  then  be  avaUable  to  produce  the 
gasoline  so  greatly  needed  by  the  people  of 
this  area.  This  fact  seems  to  have  escaped 
every  Congressional  Committee. 

Third,  natural  gas  usage  upgrades  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  by  far  the  least  polluting  of 
the  fossil  fuels.  Environmental  values  which 
are  now  being  scrapped  would  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed. 

Fourth,  distribution  of  natural  gas  Is  not 
energy  intensive.  The  depoelts  occur  under 
pressure  and  the  existing  pipelines  are  oper- 
ating at  much  less  than  capacity.  Such  de- 
liveries do  not  depend  on  trucks  or  fuel  for 
such  trucka. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  short,  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  energy  shortage  is  really  a  natural 
gas  shortage  and  that  Increased  amounts 
of  natural  gas  would  be  the  quickest,  most 
reliable  short  range  solution.  Restoring  nat- 
ural gas  avaUabUlty  could  relieve  both  the 
fuel  oil  shortage  and  the  gasoline  shortage. 

What  can  Congress  do?  Act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  legislation  which  Is  being  pro- 
posed to  make  economic  the  new  discoveries 
of  natural  gas  so  desperately  needed  but  with 
a  limit  for  protection  for  the  consximer. 

This  legislation  would  deregulate  natural 
gas  well  head  prices  but  would  put  a  limit 
on  any  such  price  Increases  so  that  the  con- 
simier  Is  protected.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
price  this  premium  fuel  at  levels  which  will 
not  support  additional  exploration. 

Congress  should  Insist  that  the  vast  At- 
lantic Outer  Continental  Shelf  be,  at  least, 
explored  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  can 
be  done  with  complete  environmental  protec- 
tion and  discoveries  here  would  change  the 
course  of  history.  A  large  new  natural  gas  or 
oil  field,  so  available  to  the  large  population 
centers,  could  completely  trump  the  ace  the 
Arab  nations  now  hold.  Nothing  would  be  so 
disruptive  to  their  announced  plans  to  use 
oil  for  political  power.  It  could  also  revitalize 
industry  and  provide  Jobs  In  this  area  so  de- 
pendent on  Imported  fuel. 

Lastly,  Congress  should  work  with  the  nat- 
ural gas  Industry  That  industry  has  been 
diligent  in  Its  conservation  programs.  Is  regu- 
lated and  Is  responsible  to  the  public.  It  is 
working  hard  to  provide  new  sources  such  as 
from  our  abundant  coal  supply.  Natural  gas 
furnishes  one-third  of  the  total  energy  for 
this  nation  but  is  generally  Ignored  in  en- 
ergy decisions  in  spite  of  good  evidence  of 
reserves  to  last  100  years.  For  example,  this 
hearing  is  considering  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil 
no  worse  than  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
which  the  utilities  have  been  faced  with  for 
two  years  now.  It's  a  sober  lesson  that  we  are 
all  In  this  together  and  we  had  better  find 
the  solutions  while  there  Is  yet  time. 

We  take  no  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Inde- 
pendent oil  dealers  are  short  of  fuel  or  that 
oil  prices  are  in  a  period  of  wild  fluctuation. 

This  nation  needs  all  forms  of  energy  and 
It  needs  stable,  reliable  businesses  to  supply 
that  energy.  Congress  can't  run  the  energy 
business  but  it  can  establish  a  climate  In 
which  we  can  all  get  back  to  what  we  have 
been  doing  pretty  well  for  a  long  time— fur- 
nishing both  service  and  fuel  to  our  cus- 
tomers. 


Statement  or  Attorney  Qeneeal  Loms  J. 
LEFKowrrz  DELivEaED  BY  Philip  Weinberg 

The  residents  of  New  York  State  have 
reached  the  point  of  utter  disgust  with  the 
failure  of  the  federal  government  and  Con- 
gress to  take  affirmative  action  to  end  the 
energy  crisis.  The  patience  of  the  people  has 
been  exhausted.  Violence  is  leported  on  the 
nation's  highways.  Unemployment  grows  with 
each  passing  day  as  more  and  more  busi- 
nesses are  forced  to  close.  Cutbacks  in  com- 
mutation and  tourism  cost  the  country  un- 
told millions  of  dollars.  Our  economy  suffers 
a  staggering  blow.  I  have  outlined  some  spe- 
cific steps  which.  If  taken  by  the  Congress, 
will  enable  this  Nation  to  take  arms  against 
this  sea  of  troubles,  and  bv  opposing  end 
them. 

The  time  for  "task  forces,"  "study  panels." 
"survey  groups"  and  other  similar  bodies 
formed  to  look  into  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
crisis  has  long  since  passed.  What  is  needed 
now  is  Immediate  and  vigorous  action  at 
the  Federal  level,  either  by  the  Congress  or 
the  White  House  or  both,  to  bring  about  or- 
der out  of  the  chaos  that  exists  countrv- 
wlde. 

First.  I  urge  that  Congress  or  the  White 
House  or  both  act  at  once  to  enforce  mean- 
ingful price  ceilings  on  fuel  oil  for  home 
heating.  This  fuel  is  reported  to  be  In  short 
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supply,  particularly  in  the  colder  Northeast 
q-iadrant  of  the  nation,  and  homeowners  al- 
most daUy  find  that  they  are  required  to  pay 
increasing  prices.  The  fact  that  fuel  oil  might 
be  In  short  supply  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
federal  government  to  countenance  these  re- 
peated steep  Increases,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  suppliers  are  gcuglng  the  pub- 
lic by  taking  advantage  of  the  crisis.  The 
existing  controls  are  simplv  not  being  en- 
forced. 

Second,  while  this  hearing  is  designed  to 
deal  with  critical  problems  in  the  supply  of 
home  heating  fuel  oil.  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  Is  interwoven  with  the  shortage  of 
fuel  oil,  since  conserving  gasoline  wiU  make 
more  crude  oU  avaUable  at  the  refineries  for 
conversion  to  home  heating  oil.  I  urge  that 
Congress  take  immediate  action  to  provide 
for  gasoline  rationing  with  meaningful,  ef- 
fective enforcement  measures.  Rationing 
would  mean  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
the  supply,  lead  to  greater  conservation  and 
ensure  that  those  who  really  need  gasoline 
are  able  to  obtain  it  without  waiting  on 
long  lines  whUe  curtailing  the  consumption 
of  gasoline  by  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

The  federal  government  has  been  so  slow 
to  act  in  response  to  this  problem  that 
various  state  and  local  governments  have 
undertaken  to  Institute  rationing.  These 
efforts  WhUe  an  in^portant  step  in  the  right 
direction,  cannot  alone  restore  an  equitable 
supply  of  gasoline.  Some  states,  according 
to  reports,  have  more  than  adequate  sup- 
plies of  gasoline.  This  Is  far  from  the  fact, 
however,  in  the  Northeast  and  particularly 
in  the  hard-pressed  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  would 
reduce  gasoline  consumption  and  free  a 
larger  proportion  of  crude  oU  for  heating, 
ensure  that  every  section  of  the  country 
would  be  treated  fairly,  in  accordance  with 
their  actual  needs. 

Recent  proposals  by  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator WUllam  E.  Simon,  in  the  "event 
of  rationing,  to  aUocate  smaller  supplies  of 
gasoline  to  residents  of  metropolitan  areas 
who  have  undertaken.  virtuaUy  without  fed- 
eral assistance  up  to  this  point,  to  operate 
and  maintain  these  systems  for  the  beneflt 
of  mUlions  of  Americans  in  the  cities.  In  the 
suburbs  and  the  many  visitors  to  these  cities. 
Such  a  proposal  is  unjust  and  amounts  to 
subsidizing  the  improvident,  who  have  not 
provided  efficient  transportation  systems,  at 
the  expense  of  the  prudent.  The  Congress 
should  insist  that  rationing  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  needs,  not  by 
lumping  millions  of  consumers  Into  arbitrary 
geographical  units.  There  are  New  Yorkers 
who,  because  they  are  physically  handicapped 
or  work  In  outlsnng  areas,  genuinely  need 
more  gasoline  than  many  residents  of  small 
cities  who  are  retired  or  who  can  walk  to 
work.  Congress  must  require  the  agency  ad- 
ministering rationing  to  take  these  needs 
Into  account. 

Third,  I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  give  Im- 
mediate attention  to  emergency  funding  for 
raU  transportation — Intercity,  commuter  and 
municipal — as  the  single  most  effective  meams 
of  reducing  overdependence  on  the  automo- 
bile  and  resulting  m  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  gasoline.  The  public  must  be  promptly 
provided  with  an  efficient  alternative  to  the 
automobUe  In  the  many  hlgh-trafflc-denslty 
areas  where  none  exist.  Federal  funds  for 
urban  mass  transit  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  and  for  Amtrak  under 
the  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
should  be  sharply  augmented  by  emergency 
funding  to  make  possible  Increases  to  serv- 
ice and  to  avoid  fare  increases.  In  addition, 
emergency  funds  should  be  specifically  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  earmarked  for 
Amtrak  to  provide  raU  service  during  periods 
of  peak  travel  to  ski  resorts,  beaches  and 
summer  vacation  areas  such  as  Cape  Cod,  the 
Adlrondacks  and  the  Berkshlres.  This  step 
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alone  would  ellmlDate  the  consumption  of 
vast  quantities  of  gasoline  and  would  reduce 
•Ir  pollution  and  blghway  congestion  as  well. 
These  are  constructive  ways  to  reduce  the 
suffering  and  Inconvenience  cavised  by  fuel 
oil  and  gaaollne  Bhortages— shortages  which 
disproportionately  afflict  the  working  and  re- 
tired people  of  large  urban  areas  such  as  this 
area  while  oil  company  profits  soar.  The  Con- 
gress n:iust  act  promptly  and  vigorously  to 
mandate  price  controls,  ration  gasoline  equi- 
tably and  provide  for  more  aid  for  rail  transit. 

8TATKMXNT  BT  RjEPaESEIiTA'nVX   LESTER  WOLJT 

We  are  here  today  to  gather  Information  on 
a  grave  emergency  problem  confronting  the 
Independent  fuel  oil  dealers  and  their  coq- 
Bumers  in  this  trl-state  region,  especially 
those  In  the  metropolitan  area,  whose  right 
to  a  free  and  open  market  is  In  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

I  have  called  this  meeting  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  grievances  and 
Ideas  and  to  ascertain  what  immediate  steps 
government  can  take  to  rectify  a  condition 
which.  If  left  unchecked,  will  only  fan  the 
flames  of  an  already  chaotic  situation.' 

The  unprecedented  rise  In  fuel  oil  prices 
and  the  two-tiered  price  structure  now  In 
effect  for  foreign  and  domestic  oil  sales  has 
Imposed  great  har  Ishlp  on  the  consumer  and 
has  disrupted  the  entire  market  place. 

The  fuel  oil  dealers'  dilemma,  however,  is 
but  one  facet. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  present 
so-called  energy  shortage  has  been  con- 
trived and  misrepresented  to  create  public 
panic  and  to  cover  up  the  underlying  causes 
behind  today's  crisis. 

To  cite  one  example,  this  week  I  received 
A  prsllmlnary  reeponae  to  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  Inveatlgatlon  that  I  ordered  on 
the  domestic  production  and  demand  and 
on  the  imports  and  exporU  of  petroleum 
products.  This  report  clearly  Indicates  that 
misleading  Information  has  been  foisted  on 
the  American  consumer  and  that  the  oil 
companies  have  been  anything  but  candid  In 
their  appraisal  of  the  energy  situation.  It 
appean  from  this  report  tliat  a  definite  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  withhold  vital  facts 
from  tha  public. 

How,  then,  can  we  possibly  understand 
and  cope  with  the  multitude  of  energy  prob- 
lems— shortages  and  pricing  InequltlMf  The 
Administration  has  yet  to  evolve  a  definitive 
National  Snergy  Policy,  50  how  can  we  take 
meaningful  action  to  remedy  ova  ailing 
economy  when  we  have  to  dlagnoee  the  needs 
for  both  the  Immediate  and  distant  future? 
We  must  establloh  a  National  Knergy 
PoUcy  now  based  on  the  doctrine  of  common- 
Mnae— one  that  Is  designed  to  conserve  our 
iMouroM  as  well  as  meet  our  growing  needs 
and  demands.  We  must  revise  an  existing 
policy  that  permits  Increased  exports  of 
American  oU  in  a  time  of  dwindling  domestic 
supply  and  Incorporates  an  ineffective  and 
Inequitable  system  of  allocation  for  oil 
distribution. 

We  must  pursue  new  concepts  for  new 
energy  resources  and  utilize  these  concepts 
in  an  ovarall.  all  Inclusive,  national  policy. 
To  do  lass  would  be  nothing  more  t.^^t)  an 
exercise  in  futility,  for  until  we  define  the 
•ntlra  scope  of  the  energy  problem,  we  will 
not  find  the  cure. 

In  the  "nrrntlmf.  if  our  supplias  and  eoata 
tor  petroleum  products  are  as  threatened  as 
we  are  led  to  beUere  and  if  our  defense  eatab- 
Usbment  Is  being  endangered  by  a  reliance  on 
reaarre  supplies,  then  I  propose  we  imple- 
ment new  methods  of  establishing  order  in 
the  nuurket  place. 

If  new  laws  are  needed,  then  It  Is  the 
Obligation  and  re^KmalbUlty  of  CongreM  to 
see  to  It  that  they  are  enacted.  Today,  as 
never  before,  we  must  strip  away  the  veil  of 
oonfualon  and  pompous  phrases  that  >'«^* 
the  issue  and.  Instead,  make  every  attempt  to 
arrive  at  pragmatic  solutions. 
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There  is  Uttle  time  left  to  cloee  the 
credibility  gap  that  exists  between  the 
American  peopl  and  government  and  Indus- 
try. The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
true  facts  if  we  are  to  restore  mutual  trust. 


ESCROW  SYarTEM  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  issue  of  growing  concern  to 
millions  of  American  homeowners  Is  the 
issue  of  escrow  account  system  reform. 
Changes  of  this  system  in  one  form  or 
another  have  been  proposed  frequently 
over  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  the 
proposals  have  been  passed  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  but  did  not 
reach  the  floor  in  the  final  sessions  of  the 
92d  Congress.  I  believe  that  this  year  will 
be  the  year  of  significant  reform  in  this 
system. 

Although  there  have  been  a  number  of 
proposals  for  revamping  the  escrow  sys- 
tem ranging  from  minor  adjustments  to 
major  overhauls,  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment on  the  Issue  is  signfllcant.  Nearly 
everyone  recognizes  the  value  of  the  es- 
crow system,  and  no  one  wants  to  abolish 
It.  The  system,  arising  as  it  did  from  a 
period  of  economic  weakness  and  whole- 
sale foreclosures,  has  done  much  to  in- 
sure that  unnecessary  foreclosures  and 
undue  property  loss  from  uninsured  acci- 
dents are  prevented.  In  addition,  nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  some  reform  of  the 
system  is  necessary.  The  main  area  of 
disagreement  seems  to  be  not  in  the  need 
for.  but  in  the  amount  of,  change  in  the 
system. 

Sections  of  several  bills  currently  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
deal  with  the  qeustion  of  escrow  system 
reform.  The  most  prominent  among  these 
are  section  107  and  113  of  H.R.  9989, 
the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1973  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  sec- 
tion 12  of  H.R.  12066,  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  and  Escrow  Accoimt  Act  of 
1973  of  Mrs.  Sullivak.  In  addition,  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  which  are  now  before 
the  subcommittee,  HJR.  11460,  also 
known  as  H.R.  9315,  the  Escrow  Account 
System  Improvement-  Act,  and  H.R. 
12275,  also  known  as  H.R.  13102,  the  Es- 
crow System  Improvement  Act.  Unlike 
the  other  two  bills,  mine  deal  exclusively 
with  the  escrow  system,  and  both  pre- 
sent structured  systems  for  dealing  with 
all  of  the  current  controversies  sur- 
rounding escrow.  HJl.  11460  deals  with 
reform  within  the  present  system  of 
escrow  accounts,  while  H.R.  12275  would 
construct  a  new  system  of  escrow  service 
plans.  I  will  now  attempt  to  define 
the  Issues  of  escrow  reform  and  to  show 
how  each  of  the  four  bills  deals  with 
these  issues. 

ABXAS  OF  ACamCXMT 

To  start  first  with  the  areas  of  gen- 
eral agreement.  Through  the  definition 
of  "federally  related  mortgage  loan," 
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all  four  bills  extend  whatever  reforms 
they  contain  to  the  vast  majority  of 
future  and  outstanding  mortgages  Thus 
all  bUla  are  in  agreement  reganling  the 
extent  of  coverage  of  any  reforms. 

The  next  issue  of  general  consensus  la 
the  issue  of  advance  deposit  require 
ments.  Tied  to  this  Is  the  issue  of  Unilts 
on  the  amount  of  monthly  escrow  de 
posit  requirements.  These  measures  have 
been  introduced  hi  response  to  abuses  of 
the  system  within  the  home  loan  Indus 
try— abuses  such  as  requirements  for  de- 
posits of  up  to  3  years  of  advance  taxes 
at  the  time  of  setUement.  Although  our 
wording  differs,  the  thrusts  of  H  R  flflRo 
section  107.  H.R.  12066,  section  7  S 
section  7  of  my  own  HJl.  1X460  are  simi- 
lar. All  bUls  would  require  that  no  ad- 
vance deposits  in  excess  of  the  amount 
actuaUy  needed  to  pay  off  outstanding 
taxes  and  premiums  at  settlement  shoiUd 
be  requh-ed.  All  bills  also  provide  that 
no  amount  to  excess  of  the  pro-rata  por- 
tion of  taxes  and  insurance,  that  is  in 
excess  of  one-twelfth  of  the  yearly  taxes 
and  premiums,  can  be  demanded  as  an 
escrow  deposit  to  any  l  month.  Because 
of  the  tocluslon  of  section  7  to  H  Jl  ii46o 
to*aR!°12^  "  necessary  to  re'peat  it 

ABKAS  OF  OONTROVXKST 

At  this  potot  our  bills  diverge  This  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  pay- 
ment of  toterest  on  escrow  deposits  Is 
one  of  much  more  complicated  dimen- 
sions and  much  less  consensus 

The  arguments  to  favor  of  payment  of 
toterest  on  escrow  deposits  are  ones  with 
which  persons  to  public  office  are  becom- 
tog  more  famihar  of  late.  Basically  bor- 
rowers are  generally  required,  either  by 
law  or  by  mortgage  contract,  to  make 
monthly  escrow  deposits  which  are 
segregated  toto  special  accounts  known 
as  escrow  accounts.  The  lenders  periodi- 
caUy  pay  taxes  and  Insurance  premiums 
on  the  mortgaged  property  usmg  these 
funds.  Except  to  the  case  of  mortgage 
bankers,  lenders  frequently  tovest  these 
funds  in  short-term  Becurlties  for  finan- 
cial gato.  However,  unlike  passbook  ac- 
counts, lenders  to  most  cases  pay  no  in- 
terest on  the  escrow  deposits  to  borrow- 
ers As  Oie  argument  goes,  "A  bank  would 
not  lend  you  its  money  for  free,  so  why 
should  you  lend  it  your  monev  for  free?" 

Lenders  argue  that  they  tocur  sub- 
stantial costs  through  the  provision  of 
escrow  services  and  their  tovestment 
gatos  are  only  used  to  offset  the  losses 
which  they  suffer  to  providing  those  serv- 
ices. They  angrily  threaten  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  or  obUterate  the  escrow  sys- 
tem entirely  should  toterest  on  escrow 
deposits  be  required. 

The  arguments  of  lenders  on  this  sub- 
ject are  curiously  contradictory.  During 
hearings  in  1972,  lenders  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  benefits  which  the  escrow 
system  provides  them  through  protec- 
tion against  uimeoessary  foreclosure. 
They  also  questioned  the  necessity  of 
requiring  payment  of  toterest  stoce  ttie 
amounts  involved  would  be  so  small  as  to 
not  make  it  worthwhile.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  threatend  to  raise  toterest 
rates  or  cancel  escrow  services  if  pay- 
ment of  Interest  was  required.  If  tte 
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Interest  involved  is  so  small.  wh>'  should 
its  payment  significantly  affect  interest 
rates?  If  the  escrow  system  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  lenders,  why  would  they  aban- 
don It  simply  because  of  the  forced  pay- 
ment of  a  "paltry"  sum? 

As  most  first-year  economic  students 
learn,  interest  rates  in  a  competitive 
market  are  determined  by  the  supply  of 
funds  and  the  demand  for  those  funds, 
not  by  the  payment  or  nonpayment  of 
interest  on  escrow  deposits.  As  for  the 
cost  argument,  why  not  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower?  The 
borrower  receives  funds  from  the  lender. 
He  enjoys  certain  benefits  from  those 
funds  through  the  purchase  of  a  house, 
but  he  also  incurs  certain  costs  in  con- 
nection with  those  funds — upkeep  on  the 
house,  improvements,  et  cetera.  He  also 
has  to  pay  interest  for  the  u-se  of  those 
funds.  A  lender  receives  funds  from  the 
borrower — escrow  deposited.  He  receives 
certain  benefits  from  those  funds,  to- 
vestment gain,  mortgage  protection,  but 
he  also  incurs  costs  in  connection  with 
them,  escrow  management  costs.  The 
lender,  however,  does  not  pay  the  bor- 
rower interest  on  those  fimds.  Is  this  log- 
ical? I  tliink  not. 

The  solutions  to  the  problem  of  the 
payment  of  toterest  on  escrow  accounts 
fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  set  of 
solutions  centers  aroimd  some  provision 
which  would  allow  the  borrower  to  term- 
inate his  escrow  account  and  to  pay  his 
own  taxes  and  premiums.  The  second  set 
of  solutions  centers  around  the  payment 
of  some  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

H.R.  9989  does  not  deal  directly  with 
either  one  of  these  proposals.  Rather,  it 
directs  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  the  pajmient 
of  interest  on  escrow  deposits.  The  bill 
carefully  deltoeates  seven  aspects  of  the 
question  which  the  Board  shall  tovesti- 
gate. 

I  see  no  reason  to  conduct  such  a 
study  since  a  similar  study  was  recently 
completed  by  the  GAO  at  the  request  of 
our  colleague,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  The  GAO 
report  is  nearly  identical  to  the  report 
which  the  bill  would  require.  Each  one  of 
the  seven  areas  which  it  directs  the 
Board  to  tovestigate  was  already  specifi- 
cally investigated  by  the  GAO.  In  fact, 
the  GAO  report  was  inconclusive,  mainly 
because  only  a  fraction  of  the  lendtog 
institutions  contacted  revealed  whether 
they  realized  gatos  or  suffered  losses  on 
escrow  services — gainers  outnumbered 
losers  by  nearly  2  to  1.  Only  one  Institu- 
tion provided  specific  cost  figui-es  to  back 
up  its  claim  of  suffering  losses  on  escrow 
services.  Why  should  we  legislate  a  bu- 
reaucratic rerun  of  an  toconcluslve  re- 
port, unless  we  can  be  guaranteed  better 
results  this  time? 

Payment  of  interest  on  escrow 
accounts  is  a  mathematical  and  moral 
necessity.  Mortgagors  tovest  lenders' 
funds  in  their  homes;  they  must  pay 
interest  on  those  funds.  Lenders  tovest 
mortgagors'  funds  to  short-term  secu- 
rities; should  they  not  also  pay  toterest 
on  those  fimds? 

DniBCT   PATMSNT    OF    tNTEKEST 

I  would  first  like  to  deal  with  the  Issue 
of  actual  pajrment  of  toterest  on  escrow 
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deposits.  To  my  knowledge,  no  bills  have 
been  introduced  other  than  mine,  which 
have  sections  dealtog  with  this  issue. 
I  have  provided  two  different  plans  for 
Interest  payment,  one  contatoed  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  H.R.  11460,  and  one  contatoed 
in  sections  3  and  4  of  H.R.  ir'275.  The 
former  involves  a  flat  rate  of  interest 
and  the  latter  involves  a  plan  known  as 
"capitalization." 

Under  section  6  of  H.R.  1 1460,  a  current 
rate  of  G^^-percent  interest  would  be 
required  on  all  escrow  deposits.  This  in- 
terest would  not  be  paid  directly  to  the 
homeowner,  but  would  be  credited  toward 
reducing  his  balance.  If  this  system  were 
applied  universally,  I  estimate  that  it 
could  generate  up  to  $400  million  worth 
of  interest  each  year,  based  on  the  GAO 
estimate  of  aggregate  national  yearly 
escrow  deposits  of  $9.4  billion.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  figure,  while  significant 
witli  respect  to  the  homeowTier,  could 
hardly  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  raise  to- 
terest rates. 

Based  on  the  September  1972  Federal 
Reserve  Board  estimate  of  a  national 
mortgage  debt  outstanding  of  $335.1 
billion — and  that  figure  has  no  doubt 
grown — we  can  see  that  even  if  the  total 
cost  of  my  interest  plan,  tocludtog  added 
administrative  costs  came  to  $500  mil- 
lion, it  would  account  for  not  even  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  mortgage  debt 
outstanding.  As  I  said,  supply  and  de- 
mand, not  escrow  interest,  determine 
mortgage  rates  in  our  competitive  system. 
In  a  time  of  expanding  money  supply 
such  as  we  are  experienctog  right  now, 
market  trends  would  more  than  make  up 
for  the  two-tenths  of  1  percent  absolute 
increase  to  the  ratio  of  lending  costs  to 
mortgage  debt  outstanding.  F\irther- 
more,  I  have  proposed  the  6.75  percent 
figure  as  a  ceiltog  rather  than  as  a  floor; 
douTiward  revisions  of  that  figure  by  up 
to  4  percent  would  be  acceptable.  I  set 
the  rate  at  this  level  to  indicate  my  de- 
gree of  belief  that  borrowers  should  get 
a  fair  return  on  their  deposits.  Several 
lending  institutions  already  pay  toterest 
to  their  borrowers  on  escrow  deposits; 
such  payment  has  not  raised  their  to- 
terest rates  and  may  have  even  given 
them  a  slight  competitive  edge. 

In  HJl.  12275  I  outltoed  a  second  plan 
which  would  provide  borrowers  with  a 
return  on  their  escrow  deposits  and 
would  also  present  a  more  substantial 
change  in  the  present  system  of  escrow 
accounts.  In  fsict,  the  system  of  escrow 
"accoimts"  would  be  replaced  by  an 
"escrow  service  plan"  system.  The  crea- 
tion and  description  of  this  new  system 
is  outUned  to  sections  3  and  4  of  HJl. 
12275. 

The  escrow  service  plan  would  set  up 
a  system  under  which  escrow  deposits 
would  be  "capitalized."  Thus  the  borrow- 
er's monthly  escrow  deposit  would  not 
be  segregated  into  a  special  account  but 
would  be  credited  toward  reductog  the 
balance  due  on  the  loan.  The  lender 
would  still  be  responsible  for  paytog  the 
taxes  and  Insursmce  premlimis  on  the 
mortgaged  property.  At  the  time  such 
pajonent  was  made,  the  lender  would 
raise  the  borrower's  balance  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pasnnent.  Capitali- 
zation provides  a  de  facto  rate  of  toterest 
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equal  to  the  current  mortgage  loan  rate. 
This  occurs  because  the  balance  due  on 
the  loan  durtog  the  months  between  tax 
payments  would  be  lower  than  it  would 
be  under  an  escrow  account  system. 
Since  interest  on  the  mortgage  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  balance  due, 
the  borrower  would  be  paymg  less  to- 
terest durtog  the  totervening  months. 
His  savings  would  be  his  return  on  the 
escrow  deposits. 

Since  lenders  would  no  lonrrer  be 
required  to  manage  separate  escrow 
accounts,  they  might  actually  reduce 
administrative  costs.  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  see  how  lenders  would  react 
to  a  capitalization  system.  If  they  raised 
mortgage  rates  to  compensate  for  the 
new  .-system,  they  would  simply  be  raising 
the  amount  of  savings  which  homeowners 
would  realize  on  their  escrow  deposits. 

Several  lending  institutions  already 
capitalize  escrov.-  deposits.  Five  to  par- 
ticular are  located  here  in  the  District 
and  another,  the  Home  Federal  Savtogs 
&  Loan  Association,  has  its  home  office 
in  Nampa,  Idaho.  This  association  has 
been  astog  the  capitalization  method 
successfully  for  over  25  years.  I  was  to- 
formed  by  an  association  officer  that  the 
board  of  directors  has  repeatedly  con- 
sidered converting  Home  Federal  to  an 
escrow  account  system  and  has  voted 
against  such  conversion  on  every  occa- 
sion. So  the  system  can  work  and  it  can 
be  easily  implemented. 

HOMEOWNERS'    MANACEMEN'T   OF  ESCROW   FUNDS 

So  much  for  the  issue  of  direct  pay- 
ment of  toterest  on  escrow  deposits.  An- 
other method  which  has  t)een  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  current  situation  of  unfair 
returns  to  borrowers  on  escrow  deposits 
would  allow  borrowers  to  simply  termi- 
nate their  escrow  accounts  under  certain 
conditions  and  pay  their  own  taxes  and 
insurance.  Such  proposals  are  found  to 
my  two  bills  and  to  H.R.  ]  2066. 

First  of  all,  to  both  of  my  bills,  I  have 
pro\'ided  borrowers  with  adequate  pro- 
tection agatost  lenders'  threats  to  refuse 
to  provide  escrow  services.  Under  H.R. 
11460,  the  borrower  always  has  the  right 
to  request  the  establishment  of  an  escrow 
account  which  would  be  governed  by  the 
other  provisions  of  the  resolution.  In  ad- 
dition, the  lender  has  the  right  to  estab- 
lish such  an  account,  except  when  the 
equity  in  the  loan  is  greater  than  20  per- 
cent. In  H.R.  12275.  the  same  system  Is 
included  except  the  borrower  and  lender 
would  establish  an  escrow  service  plan,  as 
described  previously,  instead  of  an  escrow 
account.  This  provision  should  be  to- 
cluded  in  any  final  bill  which  is  reported 
out  to  order  to  insure  that  the  escrow 
system,  which  everyone  concedes  is  so 
valuable,  will  not  be  damaged  by  any 
temper  tantrums  on  the  part  of  lenders. 

I  have  tocluded  a  summary  of  the  con- 
version system  contatoed  withto  H.R. 
11460  to  an  appendix  to  this  statement. 
At  this  point,  I  would  prefer  a  system 
similar  to  that  of  section  7  of  H.R.  12066 
or  section  5  of  H.R.  12275.  I  beUeve  that 
such  a  system  would  represent  a  less 
difficult  step  than  the  one  entailed  to 
H.R.  11460,  from  the  borrower's  potot  of 
view.  I  also  beheve  that  such  a  system 
would  be  less  cumbersome  for  lenders. 

My  proposal  to  H  Jl.  12275  takes  as  its 
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core  Mrs.  Sullivan's  system  of  escrow  ac- 
count conversion  described  In  section  7 
of  HJl.  12066.  Under  that  system,  a  bor- 
rower could  elect  to  pay  his  own  taxes 
8Jid  Insurance  premiums.  Should  a  de- 
linquency occur,  the  lender  could  protect 
his  loan  by  paying  such  a  delinquency 
and  then  raising  the  borrower's  balance 
by  the  amount  of  the  payment.  That  in 
essence  is  the  Sullivan  system  and  is  a 
very  good  one  indeed.  I  have  made  three 
modifications  in  it  in  section  5  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  12275.  First,  unless  the  lender  and 
borrower  have  not  previously  set  up  an 
escrow  system  plan,  conversion  by  the 
borrower  to  self -payment  of  taxes  and 
insurance  premiums  could  not  take  place 
imtU  the  borrower  had  achieved  at  least 
20  percent  equity  in  the  loan.  Second,  In 
the  event  of  a  delinquency  payment  by 
the  lender,  a  penalty  charge  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  payment  itself 
could  also  be  assessed  against  the  bor- 
rower's balance.  Finally,  if  the  lender 
makes  deliquency  payments  on  at  least 
two  separate  occasions,  he  regains  the 
right  to  demand  mandatory  establish- 
ment of  an  escrow  service  plan  and  the 
borrower  loses  the  right  to  terminate 
such  a  plan,  regardless  of  the  level  of  his 
equity  in  the  loan. 

I  modified  the  Sullivan  system,  first, 
in  order  to  satisfy  more  thoroughly  the 
objectives  of  the  escrow  system  plan 
method,  and,  second,  to  provide  more 
protection  to  the  lender  against  borrow- 
ers who  think  they  can  manage  their 
own  taxes  but  who  in  reality  cannot.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  I  strongly  favor 
some  system  which  would  allow  respon- 
sible borowers  to  terminate  their  depend- 
ence on  the  escrow  system  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  mortgage  risk  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

I  want  to  make  tt  clear  that  I  have 
made  a  division  between  systems  of  In- 
terest payment  and  systems  of  escrow 
service  termination  only  for  the  purpose 
of  clarity.  I  have  included  provisions  for 
both  of  these  systems  in  both  of  my 
bills;  no  system  of  escrow  reform  would 
be  effective  unless  It  dealt  with  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  system.  This  Is  why  I 
have  introduced  two  bHls  which  are  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  escrow  reform.  I 
hope  that  each  of  my  bills  will  be  treated 
as  a  uniform  whole,  a  complete  plan  of 
interconnecting  and  Interdependent 
parts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
this  is  the  year  for  escrow  system  reform. 
I  have  received  letters  from  homeov/ners 
and  groups  all  over  the  country  express- 
ing Interest  In  this  Issue  and  support  for 
my  proposals.  Mortgagors  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  system  can  be  im- 
proved to  their  benefit. 

■XPLAWATTOI*    or    H.E.    11490,    SECTXOK    S 

In  conjunction  with,  section  4  of  this 
bill,  section  5  would  allow  homeowners 
with  not  less  than  20-percent  equity  in 
their  loans  to  terminate  their  escrow  ac- 
counts and  to  pay  their  own  taxes  and 
Insurance  premiums  provided  they  meet 
certain  requirements.  They  must  set  up 
a  separate  account  with  1  year's  advance 
taxes  and  premiums  and  to  maintain  a 
1  year's  balance  at  all  times.  They  must 
also  make  all  tax  and  Insurance  pay- 
ments as  they  fall  due.  Failure  to  abide 
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by  these  requirements  would  mean  that 
a  lender  could  require  mandatory  re- 
establishment  of  an  escrow  accoimt,  and 
borrowers  would  lose  any  right  to  re- 
terminate  such  an  account.  This  system 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  one  in 
section  5  of  H.R.  12275  because  it  was 
felt  that  a  requirement  of  1  year's  ad- 
vance taxes  and  premiums  would  prove 
to  be  too  much  of  a  burden  for  the  aver- 
age homeowner.  Responsible  tax  pay- 
ment could  occur  without  such  a  re- 
quirement. 

JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  recent  news  reports  the  Special 
Prosecutor  has  taken  the  position  that 
he  can  not  release  various  documents, 
tapes  and  testimony  to  the  Inquiry  Staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Re- 
portedly, the  Special  Prosecutor  has 
taken  the  position  that  he  is  boimd  by 
rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  to  witlihold  all  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  realize  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  several  legal  grounds.  Common 
Cause  recently  distributed  a  legal 
memorandum,  prepared  by  Kenneth  J. 
Guido,  Jr.,  discussing  this  subject.  The 
memorandiun  argues,  first,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rule  would  not  prohibit  the 
delivery  of  dociunents  to  the  committee, 
even  without  a  court  order  and,  second, 
that  the  rule  of  grand  jury  secrecy  has 
never  been  an  inflexible  mandate. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Issues  involved,  I  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  memorandum. 
The  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 
Access    to    Documents,    Tapes,    and    Qeami) 

JXJBT     TrSTlMONT     m     THE     SPECIAL     PbOSX- 

cutob's  Possession  by  the  Hotrsx  Jttdiciart 

COMMnTEE 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Ouldo,  Jr.) 
Questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  to 
cooperate  with  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's inquiry  on  Impeachment.  Specifi- 
cally. It  has  been  asked  whether  docimienta. 
Including  White  House  tapes,  gathered  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor  and  presented  to  the 
Watergate  Grand  Jury  can  be  released  by  the 
Special  I>rosecutor  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  use  In  Its  Impeachment 
Inquiry. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  has  been  quoted 
as  believing  that  he  c»nnot  do  this  because 
of  Rule  e(e)  and  a  pledge  that  the  docu- 
ments would  remain  oonfldentlal. 

We  have  examined  the  grounds  for  this 
claim  and  have  concluded  that,  contrary  to 
these  assertions,  the  Special  Prosecutor  has 
the  authority  to  release  documents  and  to 
obtain  from  the  Court  the  release  of  testi- 
mony which  has  been  presented  before  the 
Watergate  Grand  Juries.  Rule  6(e)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  18 
TJ3.C.A.,  which  deals  with  disclosure  of  mat- 
ters occurring  before  a  grand  jury,  is  not  an 
obstruction  to  the  production  of  documents. 
Moreover,  while  the  documents  can  be  pro- 
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duced  without  a  court  order  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor  himself,  the  testimony  before  tha 
grand  Jury  can  be  submitted  to  the  Houm 
Judiciary  Committee  with  leave  of  the  Court 
The  Special  Prosecutor  has  been  given  full 
authority  for  investigating  and  proeecutinc 
federal  offenses  arising  out  of  the  Watergate 
break-in,  aU  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1973 
Presidential  election  for  which  he  assumes 
responslbUity,  allegations  involving  the 
President,  members  of  the  White  House  staS 
or  Presidential  appointees  and  any  other 
matters  assigned  to  blm  by  the  Attomev 
General.  ' 

In  particular,  the  Special  Prosecutor  has 
been  given  full  authority  in  regard  to  the 
following  matters: 

Conducting  proceedings  before  grand  juries 
and  any  other  investigations  he  deems  nec- 
essary; 

Reviewing  all  documentary  evidence  avail- 
able from  any  source,  as  to  which  he  shaU 
have  full  access; 

Determining  whether  or  not  to  contest  the 
assertion  of  executive  privilege  or  any  other 
testimonial  privilege; 

Determining  whether  or  not  application 
should  be  made  to  any  Federal  court  for  a 
grant  of  immunity  t©  any  witness  or  for 
warrants,  subpoenas  or  other  cotirt  orders; 
Deciding  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  any 
individual.  Arm,  corporation  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals; 

Initiating  prosecutions,  framing  indict- 
ments, filing  Informations  and  handling  all 
aspects  of  any  cases  within  the  Jurisdiction- 
Coordinating  and  directing  the  acttvltlei 
of  all  Department  of  JusUce  personnel,  in- 
cluding United  States  attorneys,  and 

Dealing  with  and  appearing  before  Con- 
gresslonal  committees  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  aspect  of  the  above  matters 

34  Fed.  Reg.  30738-20739  (1973)  Rule  6(e) 
provides : 

Disclosure  of  matters  occtirrlng  before  he 
grand  Jury  other  than  Its  deliberations  and 
the  vote  of  any  Juror  may  be  made  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  government  for  use  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Otherwise  a 
Juror,  attorney,  interpreter,  stenographer,  op- 
erator of  a  recording  device,  or  any  typist 
who  transcribes  recorded  testimony  may  dis- 
close matters  occurring  before  the  grand  Jury 
only  when  so  directed  by  the  court  prelimi- 
narily to  or  in  connection  with  a  judicial 
proceeding,  or  when  permitted  by  the  court 
at  the  request  of  the  defendant  upon  a  show- 
ing that  grounds  may  exist  for  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Indictment  because  of  matters 
occurring  before  the  grand  Jury.  No  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  may  be  imposed  upon  any 
person  except  In  accordance  with  this  rule. 
The  Notes  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules,  reveals  that  Rule  6(e)  codifies  the 
traditional  practice  regarding  the  secrecy  of 
grand  Jury  proceedings  and  the  authority  of 
the  Judiciary  to  permit  disclosure  where  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  claim  of  grand  jury  secrecy  as 
grounds  for  refusing  to  provide  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  with  doctmients  and 
testimony  and  the  Judicial  precedents.  It 
Is  our  conclusion  that  documents  obtained 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  for  the  grand  Jury 
are  not  covered  by  the  secrecy  provisions  of 
Rule  6(e),  that  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury  Is  probably  covered  by  those  secrecy  pro- 
visions, but  that  the  District  Court  would 
be  warranted  in  granting  permission  for  the 
transmission  of  relevant  grand  Jurj-  testi- 
mony to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Documents  obtained  by  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor for  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  provisions  of  Rule  6(c)  apply  only 
to  "matters  occurring  before  the  grand  Jury." 
Such  matters  have  beea  held  not  to  Include 
documentary  materials  gathered  on  behalf  of 
a  grand  Jury,  although  the  use  made  by  the 
grand  jurors  of  such  materials  Is  covered  by 
the  rule. 
In  United  States  v.  Interstate  Dress  Car- 
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Tiers.  Inc..  280  P.  2d  No.  52  (2d  Cir.  1060), 
the  records  of  the  defendant  trucking  com- 
pany had  been  subpoenaed  by  a  grand  Jury. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  statutory  authority  to  have  access  to 
these  records,  sought  the  materials  from  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Department  could  give  the  documents  to  the 
I.C.C.  because  the  documents  were  not  "mat- 
ters occurLng  before  the  grand  Jury"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Rule  6(e).  In  so  holdmg, 
the  Court  defined  the  scope  of  the  secrecy 
provisions  of  Rule  6(e)  : 

The  Rule  is  intended  only  to  protect 
against  disclosure  of  what  is  said  or  what 
takes  place  In  the  grand  Jury  room.  Docu- 
ments as  well  as  oral  testimony  of  course 
may  come  within  its  proscription  against 
disclosure,  [citations  omitted).  However,  it 
Is  not  the  ptuTXJse  of  the  Rule  to  foreclose 
from  all  future  revelation  to  proper  authori- 
ties the  same  mformatlon  or  documents 
which  were  presented  to  the  grand  Jury. 
Thus,  when  testimony  or  data  Is  sought  for 
Its  own  sake — for  its  intrinsic  value  m  the 
furtherance  of  a  lawful  Investigation — rather 
than  to  learn  what  took  place  before  the 
grand  Jury,  It  is  not  a  valid  defense  to  dis- 
closure that  the  same  information  was  re- 
vealed to  a  grand  Jury  or  that  the  same  docu- 
ments had  been,  or  were  presently  being, 
examined  by  a  grand  jur>'.  Swpra  at  64. 

The  construction  of  Rule  6(e)  applied  In 
Interstate  is  applicable  to  documents  vol- 
imtarUy  turned  over  to  a  grand  jury  as  well 
kg  to  subpoenaed  materials.  In  In  the  Mat- 
ter of  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  19  FJl.D.  410  (NJD.  111.  1966),  the 
Committee  sought  to  obtain  a  bank  ledger 
which  had  been  given  voluntarUy  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  use  before  a  grand  Jury.  The 
Court  ordered  the  U.S.  Attorney  to  release 
the  ledger  to  the  Congressional  committee 
for  the  very  same  reasons  expressed  by  the 
Court  in  Interstate. 

In  the  case  of  documents  received  or  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Watergate  grand  jujry,  there 
appears  to  be  no  barrier  to  submitting  them 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Rule 
«(e)  requirement  of  Judicial  permission  does 
not  oome  into  play,  because  the  documents 
themselves  are  not  "matters  occtirrlng  be- 
fore the  grand  jury." 

The  quotation  from  Interstate,  cited 
above,  says  that  documents  sought  for  their 
own  sake,  cannot  be  withheld  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  presented  to  a  grand  jury. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  may  give  transcripts  of  grand 
jury  testimony  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  following  the  Rule  6(e)  procedure  of 
seeking  Judicial  permission. 

The  District  Court  Permission  for  Grand 
Jury  Testimony  to  he  given  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

When  grand  jury  testimony  falling  with- 
in the  strictures  of  Rule  6(e)  is  sought,  the 
permission  of  the  District  Judge  supervising 
the  grand  Jury  should  be  obtained. 

Rule  6(e)  requires  that  the  Court's  order 
releasins  the  frand  Jury  materials  be  Is- 
sued "prellmlnarUy  to  or  In  connection  with 
a  judicial  proceeding."  In  Doe  v.  Rosenberry 
225  P.  2d  118  (2d  Clr.  1966).  it  was  held 
that  hearings  by  a  bar  grievance  conunlttee 
were  "preliminary  to"  a  court  proceeding  in- 
volving disciplinary  sanctions.  In  much  the 
•ame  way,  the  House  Impeachment  investl- 
gstlon  is  preliminary  to  an  Impeachment 
trial  In  the  Senate,  which  Is  surely  a  judl- 
clid  proceeding. 

In  Federalist  paper  No.  68,  Alexander 
Hamilton  wrote:  "The  remaining  powers 
which  the  plan  of  the  convention  allots  to 
the  Senate.  In  a  district  capacity,  are  "com- 
prtaed  in  their  participation  with  the  erecu. 
tlve  in  the  appointment  of  offices,  and  in 
their  judicial  character  at  a  court  for  the 
Wal  0/  impeachment$."  (emphasis  adde<l), 
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The  Federalist  Papers,  No.  65  at  396    (New 
American  Library  ed.  1961)    (Hamilton). 

Hamilton  further  alludes  to  the  "Judicial 
character  of  the  Senate": 

"A  well-constituted  court  for  the  trial  of 
Impeachments  is  an  object  not  more  to  be 
desired  than  difBcult  to  be  obtained  in  a  gov- 
ernment wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of  Its 
Jurisdiction  are  those  offenses  which  proceed 
from  the  misconduct  of  public  men.  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of 
some  public  trust."  The  Federalist  Papers, 
supra  at  396. 

Furthermore,  Hamilton  refers  several 
times  to  the  Senate  as  the  "court  of  Im- 
peachments." The  Federalist  Papers,  supra 
at  398-400. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  itself 
further  substantiates  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate trial  is  a  Judicial  proceeding  (e.g.  "try," 
•conviction"  and  "Judgment",  Art.  I  |  3,  CI. 
6.7;  Art.  II,  §  4). 

The  procedures  for  the  Senate  when  sitting 
on  Impeachment  trials  (United  States  Sen- 
ate Manual  151),  unchanged  since  their 
adoption  March  2,  1868  for  the  trial  of 
President  Johnson,  corroborate  the  concept 
of  the  "Judicial  character"  of  the  Senate 
trial.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  presides  over  impeachment  of  the 
President  or  Vice-President  and  rules  on  all 
questions  of  evidence,  unless  a  Senator  re- 
quests a  formal  vote.  In  addition,  the  ac- 
cused Is  permitted  assistance  of  counsel. 

Thus,  since  the  House  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings precede  the  trial  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  proceedings  are  preliminary  to  a  "Ju- 
dicial   proceedmg"    under   Rule   6(e). 

The  requirement  that  a  judge  release 
grand  Jury  testimony  only  "preliminary  to 
or  in  connection  with  a  Judicial  proceeding" 
is  a  threshold  issue.  Rule  6(e)  places  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  material  should  be 
disclosed  In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Ju- 
dicial standards  have  evolved  which  guide 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion. 
The  current  test  was  artlcvUated  in  United 
States  V.  Procter  «t  Gamble,  supra,  at  682: 
[The  secrecy  of  grand  jury  testimony] 
must  not  be  broken  except  where  there  Is 
a  compelling  necessity.  There  are  Instances 
where  that  need  will  outweigh  the  counter- 
vaumg  policy.  But  they  must  be  shown  with 
particularity. 

In  that  case,  the  grand  jviry  testimonv  was 
sought  by  a  defendant  In  a  clvU  antitrust 
action.  The  need  for  the  evidence  was  found 
not  to  be  "compelling"  in  light  of  the  gen- 
erous discovery  available  to  civil  litigants. 
In  criminal  cases  where  discovery  is  more 
limited,  a  defendant's  need  for  grand  jury 
testimony  may  well  rise  to  the  level  of  in- 
tensity required  by  this  test.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  countervailing  need  for  secrecy 
may  also  grow.  The  reason  for  secrecy  in 
criminal  cases  was  articulated  in  United 
States  V.  Rose.  816  P.  2d  617,  628  (3rd  Clr, 
1954) : 

"(1)  To  prevent  the  escape  of  those  whose 
indictment  may  be  contemplated;  (2)  to 
insure  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  grand  jtiry 
in  Its  deliberations,  and  to  prevent  persons 
subject  to  Indictment  or  their  friends  from 
Importuning  the  grand  jurors;  (3)  to  pre- 
vent subornation  of  perjury  or  tampermg 
with  the  witnesses  who  may  testify  before 
grand  Jury  and  later  appear  at  the  trial  of 
those  indicted  by  it;  (4)  to  encourage  free 
and  vmtrammeled  disclosures  by  persons 
who  have  Information  with  respect  to  the 
commission  of  crimes;  (6)  to  protect  in- 
nocent accused  who  is  exonerated  from  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  imder 
investigation,  and  from  the  expense  of  stand- 
ing trial  where  there  was  no  probability  of 
guUt." 

It  appears  the  distinction  which  courts 
make  between  civil  and  criminal  cases  stems 
from  the  alternatives  available  to  the  party 
seeking  the  testimony  and  from  the  policy 
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considerations  enumerated  In  Rose.  In  the 
case  of  presidential  impeachment,  para- 
mount factors  necessarily  come  into  play. 
These  factors  supply  the  compelling  neces- 
sity required  by  the  Procter  test.  By  accord- 
ing justified  weight  to  these  paramount  fac- 
tors, any  arguments  against  providing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  testimony  are  over- 
come. 

The  time  factor  alone  can  be  said  to  make 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  need  for  testi- 
mony compelling.  If  forced  to  reconstruct 
the  grand  jury  evidence  on  their  own,  the 
Committee  may  require  months  or  even  years 
to  reach  its  decision.  Such  a  delay  In  the 
Committees  report  would  do  incalculable 
damage  to  the  nation. 

A  second  key  factor  is  the  preferred  status 
of  the  constitutional  Impeachment  process, 
.^t  this  stage  of  the  grand  .'tir>'  proceedings. 
It  Is  widely  known  which  Individuals  are 
under  investigation  by  the  Watergate  grand 
Jury.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  people  wiU, 
simply  because  the  testimony  is  released  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  flee  the  country, 
tamper  with  grand  jurors  or  with  witnesses. 
Safeguards  can  be  incorporated  tato  the 
Committee's  procedures  to  protect  potential 
grand  Jury  witnesses. 

Balanced  agamst  the  secrecy  considera- 
tions of  Rose  Is  the  national  need  to  have 
the  impeachment  Issue  resolved  based  on  all 
existing  evidence  relevant  to  this  proceed- 
ing. This  "compellLng  necessity"  constitutes 
clear  and  appropriate  grounds  for  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  exercise  its  discretion  to  per- 
mit the  release  of  the  grand  Jun-  testimony 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Comimittee. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER CALLS  FOR  STRONG  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS  AS  PART  OP 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  speech  of  the  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  before  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  on  February  22 
has  been  called  to  my  attention.  I  think 
that  It  represents  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  defense  In  these 
troublesome  times. 

The  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  is  a  re- 
tired Air  Force  general  officer,  and  for 
several  generations  his  family  nas  re- 
sided In  my  district.  Although  he  origi- 
nally halls  from  Mississippi,  he  has  been 
a  longtime  resident  of  Maryland  and 
pursued  his  American  Legion  career  In 
that  State.  We  Mississippians  are  proud 
to  claim  General  Eaton  and  congratulate 
Mar>-land  and  the  American  Legion  for 
recognizing  his  ability  and  making  him 
the  national  commander. 

A  significant  factor  In  defense  these 
days  Is  the  high  cost  which  It  entails. 
All  of  us  are  sincere  In  our  support  of  a 
defense  establishment  which  will  be  ade- 
quate for  the  great  responsibilities  we 
face.  But  it  behooves  us  all  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  adequate  defense  struc- 
ture utilizing  our  resources  In  the  most 
economical  way  possible.  In  this  regard, 
while  the  weapon  systems  of  today  and 
tomorrow  represent  a  major  cost,  per- 
sonnel costs  are  significantly  higher.  In 
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the  foreseeable  future  the  only  means  by 
which  major  reductions  in  personnel 
costs  can  be  effected  without  incurring  a 
simultaneous  reduction  in  our  national 
defense  capability  Is  through  greater  re- 
liance upon  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  Reserve  forces  of  our  Nation. 

Stabilized  reserve  component  units 
which  are  properly  manned,  equipped, 
and  trained,  have  consistently  demon- 
strated the  same  high  level  of  effective- 
ness possessed  by  regular  units  and  thus 
represent  a  national  asset  of  equal  value. 
However,  a  Reserve  unit  can  be  operated 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  similar 
Regular  force  unit;  therefore,  when  one 
considers  the  return  on  our  investment 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  It  Is  obvious  that 
when  reductions  in  force  are  necessary, 
the  reserve  components  should  be  the 
last  to  be  reduced  rather  than  the  first. 

All  of  us  deplore  the  reductions  in  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  other  Reserve 
units  which  the  recent  Secretary  of  De- 
fense decision  will  engender  and  believe 
this  decision  represents  either  the  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  economic  and  de- 
fense potential  of  the  reserve  components 
or  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  Reserve 
forces  can  and  should  assimie  a  much 
greater  role  in  our  national  defense.  In 
simplest  terms,  if  new  weapon  system 
effectiveness  or  a  changed  world  situa- 
tion warrants  a  reduction  in  the  total 
force,  auch  reductions  should  be  taken 
in  the  Regular  establishment  rather  than 
the  Reserve.  If  the  overall  force  struc- 
ture must  be  maintained,  it  can  be  done 
at  considerably  less  defense  dollar  tost 
by  increasing  the  ratio  of  Reserves  to 
Regular  imits  and  retaimng  only  hard 
core  units  and  missions  In  the  regular 
force. 

Such  a  shift  in  emphasis  dictates  fully 
combat  ready  Reserve  force  imlts 
equipped  with  first  line  weapon  systems 
which  due  to  total  defense  costs  are  not 
currently  available.  As  an  example,  the 
Air  Force  has  Insiifflclent  aircraft  to 
equip  both  their  active  duty  fighter  and 
transport  units  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish first  line  combat  aircraft  to  National 
Guard  units  with  the  same  mission.  How- 
ever, as  General  Eaton  points  out.  the 
savings  in  personnel  costs  alone  which 
would  result  from  a  major  shift  In  reli- 
ance to  our  Reserve  components  may  well 
more  than  offset  the  increased  costs  as- 
sociated with  Increased  weapon  system 
production.  This  Is  a  matter  to  which  I 
would  expect  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  address  itself  in  the  coming 
hearings. 

I  have  placed  the  speech  of  the  na- 
tional commander  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Rbcou  In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  an  opportunity  to  read  it  and 
give  It  the  attention  It  deserves. 
Aft  AooKsas  BT  RoBBTT  X.  L.  K&Toif,  National 
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Memben  of  the  Rcserre  Officers  Associa- 
tion, Dl»tlngulahed  Oueota,  I  am  delighted 
to  be  with  you  tbla  morning. 

The  Amertcan  Legion  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  repreaent  sharea  with  the  ROA  a 
number  of  common  n»wa  and  caaceraa.  One 
la  Um  eontlnulnc  naed  for  a  atrong  naUonal 
defenae.  Another  la  that  our  Beoerre  Foroea 
ahouM  figure  prominently  in  our  defenae 
atructure.  It  ia  to  thaee  polnta  that  I  Mh^n 
addreaa  myaelf  today. 
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The  American  Legion  holds  that  there  Is 
substantial  room  for  improvement  in  the 
general  area  of  defease  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. 

Specifically,  we  feel  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  not  adequately  exploiting  its 
Reserve  potential. 

We  feel  that  Increased  reliance  on  Reserve 
Forces  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  maxi- 
mum seciu^ty  within  the  limits  of 
our    resources. 

We  feel  that  certain  parochial  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  active  establishment  are  re- 
stricting  the  development  of  that  promise. 

We  Intend  to  press  Vigorously  our  conten- 
tion that  the  interests  of  national  defense 
are  best  served  by  elevating,  rather  than 
depressing,  the  statiia  of  our  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Today  it  Is  more  than  customarily  difficult 
to  convince  the  American  public  of  the  need 
for  continued  maintenance  of  a  strong  de- 
terrent posture. 

One  reason  is  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
cently ended  our  Involvement  in  a  war.  It 
seems  to  be  an  American  tradition — a 
regrettable  one — that  a  war's  end  inevitably 
brings  a  clamor  for  dismantling  the  force 
structtire  so  laboriou^y  and  so  expensively 
constructed.  As  a  nation  we  seem  incapable 
of  absorbing  the  often-repeated  lessons  of 
previous  experience. 

Once  again  there  Is  a  demand  for  "re- 
ordering priorities."  To  some  Amerlca;is  that 
phrase  suggests  that  we  could  finance  in- 
creases In  social  programs  by  paring  the  de- 
fense budget  beyond  the  limit  of  sanity.  Cer- 
Uinly  we  should  do  everjthing  within  our 
power  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  aU 
who  are  part  of  this  nation.  But  when  con- 
sidering priorities,  we  should  remember  that 
defense  is  Itself  a  social  service,  the  most 
Important  one  because  It  guarantees  our 
freedom  and  our  very  existence. 

Advocates  of  reduced  defense  expenditures 
point  to  a  degree  of  thaw  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  evidence  of  a  diminishing 
need  for  military  strength. 

That  is  a  wishful  approach.  It  accetjts  the 
promise  of  lasting  peace  as  if  it  were  already 
fact.  It  is  not.  The  attitudes  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  appear  to  augur  some  hope 
for  the  future.  But,  speaking  for  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  we  remain  unconvinced  that 
these  adversaries  have  totaUy  abdicated  their 
plans  for  military  superiority  and  conquest. 
Another  reason  why  there  Is  some  resist- 
ance to  maintaining  a  strong  deterrent  force 
Is  the  ever-rising  cost  of  defense.  The  fiscal 
1975  budget  now  before  the  Congress  con- 
templates defense  outlays  some  $6  billion 
greater  than  those  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  makes  the  defenae  budget  a  prime  tar- 
get for  sniper  fire. 

However,  the  Increase  is  illusory.  Anyone 
who  has  bought  a  steak  or  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line recently  Is  aware  of  the  eroding  effect 
of  inflation  on  defense  purchasing  power  as 
well  as  personal  purchasing  power.  There 
are  additional  factors  compounding  the 
problem  of  defense  coets.  There  is  the  es- 
sential demand  for  greater  performance  In 
each  new  generation  of  weapon  systems;  this 
means  greater  complexity,  hence  higher 
cosu.  There  are  also  the  dramatic  funding 
Increases  associated  with  the  zero-draft,  all- 
volunteer  defense  forc«. 

Viewed  in  proper  i>ei«pecttve,  the  proposed 
defenae  budget  is  anything  but  munificent. 
It  amounU  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  than  in  any  year 
since  1950.  It  represents  29  percent  of  the 
total  federal  budget,  where  six  years  ago  It 
was  44  percent.  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ports the  Administration's  defense  budget, 
with  this  qualification;  It  provides  only  the 
minimum  level  required  for  American  pre- 
paredness, dollar  Incraasea  noCwlthstandlng. 
Clearly,  rising  coau  (llct*t«  a  greater-tban- 
ever  quest  for  efflclaodes  In  utUlidng  our 
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defense  resources.  The  alternative  is  further 
reduction  in  force,  which  is  not  tolerable  to 
today's  unsettled  international  climate. 

In  the  search  for  new  efficiencies  defenae 
manpower  appears  a  particularly  promlstae 
area  for  focus  of  attention.  In  fiscal  1978 
the  average  per  capita  pay  of  military  per' 
sonnet  will  reach  $11,000,  approximately 
double  the  figure  for  1968.  Despite  large-scale 
reductions  in  personnel  strength,  manoower 
costs  in  1975  wUl  be  up  almost  50  percent 
above  the  1968  level. 

Manpower  Is  now  the  largest  major  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  It  takes  a 
larger  bite  of  the  total  budget  than  the 
combined  sum  of  operations,  procurement 
construction,  research  and  development  In 
both  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  comlnir 
year,  manpower  outlays  amount  to  55  pei^ 
cent  of  the  defense  budget. 

How  can  we  improve  efficiency  in  man- 
power utilization?  By  really  implementing 
the  total  force  concept,  the  complete  inte- 
gration of  U.S.  Reserve  Forces  Into  the  com- 
bat-ready force  m  being.  I  stress  the  word 
really.  Although  the  total  force  concept  has 
been  a  matter  of  Department  of  Defense  pol- 
icy since  1970,  its  implementation  has  been 
somethmg  less  than  vigorous. 

Inherent  to  the  total  force  concept  are 
these  tenets: 

First,  the  difference  In  combat  effective- 
ness between  Regular  and  Reserve  Forces  li 
insignificant,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
studies,  tests  ana  actual  combat  experience- 
Second,  Reserve  units  can  be  organized' 
manned,  equipped,  trained  and  operated  at 
costs  dramatically  lower  than  the  costs  for 
similar  Regular  Force  units.  For  example,  a 
com.bat  Infantry  battalion  can  be  maintained 
In  the  Reserve  Forces  for  about  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  an  active  army  in- 
fantry battalion. 

The  essence  of  the  total  force  policy  is 
that  necessary  reductions  In  active  defense 
strength  can  be  offset  by  greater  reliance  on 
Reserve  capabilities.  Toward  that  end  some 
Reserve  Forces — ^particularly  the  National 
Guard — have  been  assigned  high -priority 
missions  once  considered  the  sole  province 
of  active  forces. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
greater  cost  effectiveness  In  manpower  utili- 
zation through  further  steps  m  this  direc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  should  give 
full  consideration  to  a  substantial  shift  In 
emphasis,  roles,  missions  and  resources  from 
the   Regular   Forces   to   the   Reserve  Forces. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  requirement  for  a 
hard  core  of  Regular  Porces.  This  hard  core 
must  Include,  among  other  things,  an  ade- 
quate rotational  base  for  the  maintenance 
of  overseas  units.  The  balance  of  the  total 
defense  requirement  could  be  met  by  strong, 
well-equipped,  combat-ready  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Such  a  shift  Involves  nothing  more  than 
full  acceptance  of  the  total  force  policy  al- 
ready established.  It  could  prove  Immensely 
advantageous  to  the  nation. 

If  the  mandate  Is  maintenance  of  a  glTsn 
level  of  force.  It  could  be  accomplished  at 
far  lower  coet. 

If  the  determining  factor  Is  cost  celling, 
we  can  obtain  a  higher  level  of  force  within 
the  monetary  limitation. 

Will  the  total  force  policy  work  in  practloef 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  wUl.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  rapid  response  and  effective 
deployment  of  the  lanell  Reserves  In  the 
most  recent  Middle  Ea«t  conflagration.  Onr 
own  Seserres  have  on  several  occasions  pro- 
vided similar  testimony.  The  National  Guard 
haa  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet 
the  chaUeoge  of  total  force  by  attaining  the 
highest  level  of  oombat-readtness  In  Its 
history. 

However,  if  the  total  force  policy  is  to  wwt 
It  must  be  fully  lmpl«nented.  FuU  Imple- 
mentation means  this: 

The  force  hae  to  be  manned: 
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The  force  has  to  be  equipped;  and 
The  force  has  to  be  trained. 
Full  implementation  of  the  total  force 
policy  will  require  a  commitment  greater 
than  we  have  yet  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the 
active  establishment.  If  we  are  to  get  that 
commitment,  we  must  first  effect  a  radical 
change  In  Department  of  Defense  thinking 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Reserves.  Despite 
Up  service  to  the  concept  of  total  force  and 
the  advantages  It  offers,  there  are  still  many 
In  important  positions  who  regard  the  Re- 
serves as  a  "mobUlzation"  force,  something 
to  be  called  up  In  the  late  Innings  of  a  war 
rather  than  a  component  of  the  force-ln- 
being. 

That  word  "mobilization"  Is  one  I  would 
like  to  remove  from  the  dictionary,  at  least 
Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  Reserve  Forces. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Reserves  were  conceived 
as  a  mobilization  force  in  the  Defense  Act  of 
1916.  before  our  entry  Into  World  War  I.  The 
legislators  of  that  day  envisioned  the  mo- 
bilization force  as  one  that  could  be  actl- 
v-ated  at  the  start  of  an  emergency  but 
equipped  and  trained  over  long  months — or 
even  years — thereafter.  It  was  a  military 
second  string  for  use  In  a  long-term  war. 

But  that  was  six  decades  ago.  The  lelsurely- 
moblllzed  Reserve  Force  of  1916  would  be 
useless  In  today's — and  tomorrow's — environ- 
ment. We  will  never  again  experience  an 
emergency  m  which  long-term  mobilization 
is  possible.  Thus,  today's  Reserve  Force  can- 
not be  a  moblllzatlcn  force.  It  must  be  a 
reswly  force,  complementary  but  not  inferior 
to  the  active  force.  Where  there  are  deficien- 
cies In  readiness  level  or  equipment,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  deficient  units  to  an  appro- 
priate level  of  capability. 

Because  of  the  parochial  views  I  men- 
tioned, the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
moving  toward  full  implementation  of  the 
total  force  policy.  In  fact,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  moving  In  the  opposite 
direction.  There  was  a  recent  decision  to  de- 
activate a  number  of  air  national  units. 
There  are  indications  of  further  cuts  In  the 
Reserve  components.  Such  reductions  are 
completely  Inconsistent  with  the  objective 
of  getting  the  most  defense  for  the  dollar 
outlaid. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale  of 
defense  manacrement  with  regard  to  Reserve 
Force  reductions,  actual  and  contemplated. 
The  keystone  tenet  of  the  total  force  poUcv 
Is  this:  When  considerations  of  the  national 
economy  dictate  reductions  In  active 
strength,  the  impact  must  be  counterbal- 
anced by  inprovement  In  Reserve  capability. 
Tet  look  at  what  Is  happening. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Increased  its  active  forces  from  3  million 
to  3.8  million  men.  The  USSR  has  not  re- 
duced the  size  of  Its  reserve  establishment. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  with  respect  to  ac- 
tive personnel  strength.  In  1968,  the  peak 
year  of  the  Vietnam  confiict,  there  were  3.5 
million  military  personnel  on  active  duty. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  that  figure  wUl 
ilropto2.2mllllcn, 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  our  active  forces  are 
at  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  20  years, 
there  are  moves  afoot  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  well.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the  basic 
principle  of  the  total  force  concept. 

It  is  also  a  foolish  way  to  achieve  economy. 
We  of  The  American  Legion  deplore  any  re- 
ductions In  defense  strength  at  a  time  of  un- 
certain international  atmosphere.  But  If 
there  absolutely  must  be  reduction  it  is 
upside-down  philosophy  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  rather  than  the  active  establishment. 
Look  at  It  this  way.  If  It  became  absolutely 
taperatlve  to  cut  your  family  budcet,  how 
*«»uld  you  go  about  it?  Woiild  you  turn  out 
tn  the  Ughts  In  your  home  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lar a  month?  Or  would  you  give  up  your 
country  club  membership  to  realize  a  much 
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more    significant    reduction    with    less    real 
hardship? 

Defense  management  is  turning  off  the 
lights,  so  to  speak.  Because  the  Reserve  unit 
Is  far  less  costly  to  operate,  its  elimination 
saves  relatively  few  dollars.  To  put  it  another 
way,  we  lose  more  defense  capability  by  cut- 
ting the  Reserves  than  we  do  by  reducing  the 
Regular  Forces. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Defense  man- 
agement's attitude  toward  Reserves. 

Recently,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
protesting  Reserve  reductions.  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  reply  which  in  any 
way  changed  the  views  I  have  enunciated 
today.  There  was,  however,  one  paragraph 
which  merits  public  airing.  I  quote: 

"It  Is  essential  that  units.  Active  and  Re- 
serve, that  provide  little  effectiveness  be- 
cause the:'  are  performing  a  marginal  mis- 
sion or  because  they  are  manned  and 
equipped  In  a  manner  that  Is  an  Inefficient 
use  of  defense  doUars,  be  eliminated." 

This  is  another  attitude  to  which  I  take 
exception.  It  constitutes  a  lack  of  tinder- 
standlng  of  the  Reserve  role.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  a  Reserve  unit — however  out- 
moded— Is  a  valuable  defense  asset  Elimina- 
tion of  a  Reserve  unit  Is  a  waste  of  the  time, 
funding,  recruiting  and  training  that 
brought  It  into  being. 

Is  It  not  more  logical  to  convert  the  out- 
moded unit  to  new  capability?  If  It  Is  per- 
forming a  marginal  mission,  give  It  a  new  one. 
If  It  Is  under-equipped,  equip  it  properly.  It 
takes  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  dissolve  an 
active  duty  unit  or  to  reactivate  It.  But  a  Re- 
ser\e  unit,  once  broken  up,  tal-es  vears  to  re- 
build. 

Until  now.  I  have  presented  the  case  for 
proper  utilization  of  the  Reserve  Forces  in 
strictly  pragmatic  terms.  I  have  outUned  the 
cost  effectiveness  and  other  gains  that  can 
acrue  from  real  Implementation  of  the  total 
force  policy. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  subject — the 
philosophical  side. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
Americans  have  embraced  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  cornerstone  of  defense  is 
the  citizen  army.  The  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  empowered  Congress  to  "call 
forth  the  mliltia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrection  and  repel  In- 
vasions" 

Since  its  formation.  The  American  Legion 
has  espoused  that  doctrine.  At  the  Legion's 
second  national  convention  in  1920,  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  stated  a  policy  for 
Insuring  the  readiness  of  our  citizen  sol- 
diery. I  quote: 

"We  recognize  the  Constitutional  principle 
that  a  well-trained  and  disciplined  citizen 
soldiery  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  both  state  and  nation.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  our  organization,  we  pledge  our 
efforts  in  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  In  the  formation,  recruiting  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  at  that  standard  of  strength 
and  dependability  required  by  the  adopted 
military  policy  of  our  government  and  the 
welfare  of  our  national  and  state  institu- 
tions. 

•  We  believe  that  national  safety  with  free- 
dom from  militarism  Is  best  assured  by  a 
national  citizen  army  based  on  the  demo- 
cratic and  American  principles  of  the  equality 
of  obligation  and  opportunity  for  al!  The 
National  Guard  and  organized  Reserves, 
which  should  and  must  be  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  should 
be  officered  in  peace  and  In  war  as  far  as 
practical  by  men  from  their  own  ranks" 

That  statement  was  advanced  In  the  wake 
of  World  War  One.  The  thinking  of  that 
day  envisioned  the  slow  mobilisation  of 
forces  and,  as  I  have  said,  long  term  mobili- 
zation is  no  longer  appropriate.  However,  the 
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concept  of  citizen  soldiery  remains  as  valid 
today  as  in  1920  and  at  the  founding  of  the 
Republic. 

Today,  however,  it  is  national  policy  to 
build  toward  an  all -volunteer  professional 
armed  force.  Without  participation  by  the 
citizens  In  selective  service,  we  are  moving 
away  from  the  concept  of  citizen  soldiery. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  person- 
nel of  our  armed  forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  they  represent  the  highest  type  of  Indi- 
viduals who  serve  our  nation.  But  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  professional  armed  force 
is  In  keeping  vrtth  the  American  Idea  of  free 
government. 

Nor  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  an  effective 
way  to  fight  our  nation's  wars.  There  is  a 
belief — in  which  I  concur — that  the  prin- 
ciple cause  of  the  Southeast  Asia  disaster 
was  the  professional  army  approach.  There 
were  draftees  In  the  armed  forces,  but  the 
army  fighting  the  war  was  primarily  pro- 
fessional. The  Reserves  were  never  called 
Into  action  and  for  that  reason  the  nation 
never  realized  the  full  participation  of  its 
people. 

I  believe  that  a  military  effort  which  lacks 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people  is 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  total  force  policy  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  active  participation  of  our  citi- 
zenry. But  If  it  Is  to  a  viable  program,  it  must 
be  fully  and  intelligently  Implemented  We 
must  have  a  commitment  to  man  the  force, 
to  equip  the  force  and  to  train  the  force. 
The  American  Legio.i,  Tne  Resene  Officers 
Association  and  others  who  share  our  con- 
victions must  carry  the  fight  to  insure  that 
commitment. 


WHO  HAS  CAUSED  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Energy 
Chief  Simon  has  been  getting  much  press 
attention  lately  with  his  pronoun  ?ements, 
orders,  and  directives  or.  allocations, 
shipments  and  supplies  of  various  petro- 
leum products.  Governmental  action  in 
the  pi-esent  energy-  crisis  is  readily  ap- 
parent and  also  is  growing.  There  are 
many  advocating  a  creator  role  for  Gov- 
ernment through  rationing  systems,  fur- 
ther controls  and  various  rollback  propo- 
sals. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom — 
YAF — a  nationwide  conservative  youth 
organization,  has  put  together  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  'Who  has  Caused  the 
Energy  Crisis?"  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  those  concerned  about  our 
present  energy-  problem.  This  pamphlet 
gives  Information  that  is  not  readily 
available  and  should  be  piven  a  hearing 
in  the  present  debate.  The  text  of  the 
YAF  published  pamphlet  follows: 

Who    Has    Ca'jsed    the    En-ebgt    Crisis? 

This  is  what  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  to  cause  our  energy  crisis: 

( 1 )  Banned  off-shore  drilling. 

(2)  Restricted  domestic  drilling,  especially 
on  federsd  land. 

(3)  Limited  the  number  of  refineries  and 
the  amount  of  oil  they  can  refine. 

(41  Instituted  Import  quotas  on  oil  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  foreign  oil. 

(5)  Blocked  and  delayed  until  recently  the 
development  and  transportation  of  Alaskan 
oU. 

(6)  Outlawed  the  use  of  most   coal   and 
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some  fuel  oils  because  their  sulfur  content 
Is  "too  high." 

(7)  Forced  mandatory  pollution  control 
devices  on  new  cars  that  use  an  addi- 
tional 6  billion  gallons  of  gas  a  year  (ac- 
cording to  the  XJ3.  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness) . 

(8)  Forced  busing  of  300,000  children  each 
day  In  the  United  States  wastes  millions  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  yearly. 

(9)  Delayed  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  fuel.  A  good  example  Is  the  delay- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Mr.  Nader. 

(10)  Held  the  price  of  Interstate  natural 
gas  at  an  artificially  low  price  since  195S. 
This  has  guaranteed  high  demand  for  this 
fuel  and  a  low  supply.  It  has  also  encouraged 
gas-mlnlng  companies  to  sell  their  supply 
Intrastate. 

(11)  Intervened  In  Industries  that  utilize 
great  quantities  of  oil : 

a.  C.A.B.-Alrllnes:  Price  competition 
among  airlines  has  been  Illegal  for  years. 
Airlines  have  adopted  the  only  form  of  com- 
petition the  government  allows — flying  more 
planes  than  their  competition,  or  competing 
on  meals,  frills,  etc.  Hundreds  of  half -empty 
flights  criss-cross  the  country  every  day  wast- 
ing millions  of  gallons  of  fuel. 

b.  I. CC. -Trucking:  The  government  has 
regulated  the  trucking  industry  with  guide- 
lines that  outlaw  most  direct  routes  between 
two  cities.  The  result  Is  the  wasting  of  fuel. 

c.  The  government  regulation  and  interfer- 
ence with  private  mass  transit  has  driven 
most  of  the  private  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness and  provided  Incentive  to  drive  private 
cars. 

(12)  Instituted  Price  Controls:  The  effect 
of  price  controls  on  fuel  has  been  to  increase 
demand  and  limit  supply  by  keeping  the 
price  low.  This  Is  the  case  of  the  present 
scarcity.  The  demand  for  distillate  fuel  oil 
by  the  nation's  electric  utilities  has  increased 
from  68,000  barrels  a  day  In  1970  (before  gen- 
eral wage  and  price  controls)  to  186,000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  1972.  The  price  controls  have 
also  produced  scarcities  and  higher  prices  In 
oil-related  Industries.  An  example  is  the  pres- 
ent acute  scarcity  of  pipes  needed  for  drill- 
ing. From  the  Washington  Poet  on  January 
14,  1974:  "Charles  (Smokey)  Griggs,  46.  who 
Is  still  trying  to  climb  out  of  debt  piled  up 
from  drilling  too  many  dry  holes,  had  this 
to  say— T  ordered  a  string  (8,000  feet)  of  pipe 
In  December.  You  know  what  they  gave  me 
for  a  delivery  date?^uly  2,  1976 !'  "  The  gov- 
ernment Inflating  of  the  money  supply  causes 
higher  prices  for  everything.  Time  magazine 
had  this  to  say:  "Since  about  the  late  1960's 
proven  natural  gas  reserves  have  declined 
because  government  price  controls  have  dis- 
couraged new  exploration.  Domestic  oil  re- 
seri-es  shrank  because  companies  found  It 
cheaper  to  drill  abroad.  Domestic  reflnerv 
capacity  became  Inadequate.  Oilmen  did  not 
expand  refineries  enough  to  meet  demand 
because  Import  quotas  let  them  with  too 
little  oil.  and  environmental  controls  In- 
creased the  price  of  construction." 


ON  S  2.589.  THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
EMERGENCY  ACT  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON*  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.    HARRINGTON.    Mr.    Speaker    I 

wish  to  accompany  my  positive  vote  on 
S.  2589,  the  conference  report  on  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  with 
several  observatlona. 

A  niimber  of  provisions  In  the  report 
will  help  alleviate  the  energy  situation 
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In  which  my  constituents  find  them- 
selves. The  rollback  in  energy  prices  will 
afford  limited  but  still  genuine  price  re- 
lief. The  administration  is  given  the  lat- 
itude to  promulgate  conservation  meas- 
ures, tempered  by  a  congressional  veto 
process  which,  while  not  perfect.  Is 
still  a  usable  mechanism  to  check  any 
abuse  of  executive  power  In  this  area. 
Standby  authority  is  provided  to  per- 
mit end-use  allocation  of  petroleum 
products;  while  I  have  major  reserva- 
tions about  the  desirability  of  ration- 
ing. I  recognize  the  value  of  providing 
administrative  flexibility.  The  President 
Is  also  given  the  authority  to  allocate 
energy  production-related  materials, 
like  drill  bits  and  pipes,  which  are  now 
in  short  supply.  States  are  provided  as- 
sistance in  rendering  compensation  to 
those  who  suffer  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  energy  shortage.  And,  im- 
portantly, the  report  requires  the  major 
oil  companies  to  submit  sorely  needed 
data  on  this  Nation's  energy  supply. 

The  provision  to  rollback  prices  is  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  in  the  re- 
port. It  seems  to  me  that  the  rollback 
formula  achieves  some  kind  of  accepta- 
ble balance  between  the  creation  of  price 
relief  for  consumers  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  production  incentives  for  the 
oil  Industry.  Presently,  the  President  has 
imposed  ceiling  prices  for  so-called 
flowing  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  formula  that  he  has  em- 
ployed for  doing  this  Is  identical  to  that 
contained  in  section  110  of  the  confer- 
ence report;  that  Is,  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  the  field  price  in  effect 
on  May  1,  1973.  plus  an  additional  $1.35. 
Thus  the  pricing  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  will  not  force  a  change 
in  the  current  price  levels  for  flowing 
crude  production. 

There  are.  at  present,  no  price  ceilings 
for  new  oil  production  nor  for  produc- 
tion from  stripper  wells  which  produce 
10  barrels  or  less  per  day.  According  to 
recent  testimony  given  by  oflQcials  of  the 
Federal  Energy  OfiSce,  on  a  national 
average,  the  price  of  new  crude  and 
stripper  well  production  has  risen  to 
about  $9.51  per  barrel.  In  many  cases, 
the  price  is  well  over  $10 — approximat- 
ing the  international  market  prices  set 
by  the  cartel  of  Mldeastem  oil  produc- 
ing countries.  The  pro\-isions  of  section 
110  would  require  a  rollback  of  these 
prices  to  an  average  range  of  between 
$5  25  and  $7.09.  This  price  range  is 
judged  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the 
President  to  establish  prices  which  are 
adequate  to  induce  production  of  addi- 
tional crude  supply  while  providing  pric- 
ing protection  to  industrial  and  indi- 
vidual consumers  at  a  time  when  the 
market  mechanism  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  not  working  so  obviously. 

For  example,  in  December  1972,  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  reported  to 
this  Congress  that,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  greatest  feasible  level  of  domestic 
self-sufificiency,  the  domestic  price  of 
crude  oil  would  have  to  rise  from  $3.18 
per  barrel  In  1970  to  $3.65  per  barrel  In 
1975.  In  August  1972,  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  testi- 
fied that  a  domestic  price  of  $4.10  per 
barrel  would  be  adequate  to  assure  the 
United  States  100  percent  self -suflQclency 
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by  1980.  While  these  projections  were 
stated  in  "constant  dollars,"  after  adjust- 
ment, the  National  Petroleum  Council's 
price  would  be  projected  at  $4.35  and  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America's  price  would  be  increased  to 
$4.55.  It  Is  to  be  emphasiaed  that  these 
price  estimates  are  well  within  the  na- 
tional average  celling  price  of  $525 
called  for  in  section  110  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  section  permits  the  President  to 
increase  the  ceiling  price  to  levels  which 
would  result  in  a  national  average  price 
of  $7.09.  This  is  well  above  the  most  re- 
cent projection  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  call- 
ing for  an  average  price  of  approximately 
$6.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  in  order  to 
maximize  domestic  production  by  1980. 
Let  me  point  out  also,  that  as  recently  as 
January  23  of  this  year  Deputy  Secretary 
Simon  stated  that  the  long-term  supply 
of  crude  oil— that  Is,  the  level  needed 
to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance  and  to  eliminate  the  shortage- 
would  be  "In  the  neighborhood  of  $7  per 
barrel  within  the  next  few  years."  In  Sec- 
retary Simon's  words,  any  price  higher 
than  that  creates  "a  windfall— a  price  to 
producers  which  is  more  than  producers 
could  have  anticipated  when  Investments 
were  made  and  more  than  that  required 
to  produce  all  that  we  can  in  fact  expect 
to  be  supplied." 

In  contrast  to  the  price  rollback  pro- 
vision, there  are  parts  of  the  report  to 
which  I  continue  to  take  strong  excep- 
tion. I  voted  against  H.R.  11450,  the  orlgl- 
nal  House  version  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  because  of  the  bill's  cavalier 
treatment  of  environmental  standards 
and  its  failure  to  ask  anywhere  as  much 
sacrifice  from  the  oU  companies  as  from 
the  American  publio.  The  rollback  provi- 
sion fills  the  second  gap  which  existed  in 
H.R.  11450,  while  the  report  to  Congress 
oversight  powers,  as  of  March  15.  with 
regard  to  Einy  conservation  measures  in- 
stituted by  the  President. 

I  must  confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
crucial  evidence  as  to  the  bill's  sufficient 
merit  came  from  the  President.  'When 
he  announced  at  his  press  conference 
earlier  this  week  that  he  would  veto  the 
conference  report  if  the  House  were  to 
pass  it  in  its  present  form,  I  decided  It 
must  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  measure. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  basic  anticompeti- 
tive structure  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
industry  remains  unreformed.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  If  changes  are  not  Instituted 
in  the  near  future,  the  present  crisis  will 
be  succeeded  by  additional  upheavals  of 
equal  or  greater  magnitude.  "While  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  our  current  gaso- 
line and  residual  oU  problems.  Congress 
must  also  take  prompt  action  on  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  cor- 
poration, which  would  introduce  genuine 
competition  into  the  industry.  In  short, 
we  should  not  be  overly  pleased  that  after 
3  months  of  strain  and  discord,  we  have 
enacted  a  fiawed,  though  serviceable, 
"emergency"  measiu-e.  "We  should  In- 
stead move  quickly  on  to  more  significant 
change,  so  that  the  consiimers  of  the  Na- 
tion end  up  with  an  oil  business  with 
which  they  can  live. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick 
Clark,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  our  life,  we  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  of  disappointment, 
failure,  sickness,  or  even  death.  "We  only 
know  that  for  these  tests  of  life  that 
none  escape.  Some  emerge  bitter  and 
cynical,  crushed  and  heartless;  others 
emerge  more  gentle,  more  kind,  more 
generous.  We  pause  in  Thy  presence  to 
be  made  strong  enough  for  any  test  or 
temptation.  Here  brace  us  for  new  tasks, 
here  equip  us  for  new  duties,  here 
strengthen  us  for  every  adventure,  send 
us  to  the  day's  program  made  new  in 
love  and  grace  and  truth.  Help  us.  Lord, 
not  only  to  make  better  laws  but  also  to 
be  better  men.  For  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 

F>RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C..  March.  1,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  C.  Eastland, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
905)  extending  the  filing  date  of  the  1974 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. February  28, 1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
niay  be  authorized  to  meet  during^e 
•"•"tai  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  668,  670,  671,  672,  673,  and  676. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2510)  to  create  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  of  1973". 
declaration  op  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  In  the  procurement  of  goods, 
services,  and  facilities  by  and  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  by — 

(1)  establishing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  require  the  Government 
to  acqxilre  goods,  services,  and  facilities  of 
the  requisite  quality  and  within  the  time 
needed  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost,  utiliz- 
ing competitive  procurement  methods  to  the 
maximirm  extent  practicable. 

(2)  improving  the  quality,  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, and  performance  of  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  personnel: 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
and  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary  or 
redundant  requirements  placed  on  contrac- 
tor and  Federal  procurement  officials; 

(5)  Identifying  gaps,  omissions,  or  incon- 
sistencies In  procurement  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives  and  In  other  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives,  relating  to  or  affecting  pro- 
curement; 

(6)  achieving  greater  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity, whenever  appropriate,  in  procure- 
ment procedures; 

(7)  coordinating  procurement  policies  and 
programs  of  the  several  departments  and 
agencies; 

(8)  conforming  procurement  policies  and 
programs,  whenever  appropriate,  to  other 
established  Government  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  minimizing  p>o6Slble  disruptive  effects 
of  Oovernment  procurement  on  particular 
industries,  areas,  or  occupations; 

(10)  improving  understanding  of  Oovern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Government  and  by  organizations  and 
IndividualB  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(11)  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  among  the  parties  in  Govern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(12)  otherwise  promoting  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectlvenees  in  Government  pro- 
curement organlzationB  and  operatlooB. 

nMsnros  and  fttspose 
8xc.  S.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  In  the  pro- 
curement of  property  and  Bervlcea  by  the 


executive  agencies  win  be  improved  by  estab- 
lishing an  agency  to  exercise  responsibility 
for  and  direction  over  procurement  policies 
and  regulations, 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  \b  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
provide  overall  leadership  and  direction, 
through  a  small,  highly  qualified  and  com- 
petent staff,  for  the  development  of  procure- 
ment policies  and  reg^atlons  for  executive 
agencies  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws. 

DZFINmONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  vised  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  department  as  defined  in  section 
101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  as  defined  by  section 
104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (except  that 
It  shaU  not  include  the  General  Account- 
ing Office) ,  a  military  department  as  defined 
by  section  102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
a  whoUy  owned  Government  corporation, 
and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  the  term  "Office"  means  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy; 

(3)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  assistance"  means 
the  provision  of  money,  services,  or  prop- 
erty to  a  State,  political  subdivision,  or  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  stimulat- 
ing, strengthening,  subsidizing,  or  otherwlae 
promoting  non-Federal  activities  benefiting 
a  State,  political  subdivision,  third  party,  or 
the  public  generally. 

(b)  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, established  by  section  401(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  is  authorized, 
on  or  after  the  date  its  legislative  powers 
under  such  Act  become  effective,  to  pass  an 
act  malting  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in- 
applicable to  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

OFFICE    or   FEDERAL    PROCITRBMENT    POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy.  Functions  exercised  by  the  Of- 
fice shall  be  subject  to  such  policies  and  di- 
rectives as  the  President  shall  deem  nw^S;^ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  bead  of  the  Office 
an  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procvtrement  Policy,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shaU  designate  and  shall  be 
Acting  Administrator  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Administrator  and,  unless 
the  President  shall  designate  another  officer 
of  the  Oovernment,  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  Office. 

AXnrHORITY  AND  FUNCnONB 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
overall  guidance  and  direction  of  procure- 
ment policy,  and  to  the  extent  he  considers 
appropriate  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  executive  agencies, 
shall  prescribe  policlee  and  regulations,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and,  subject 
to  section  8(c),  which  shall  be  followed  by 
executive  agencies  (1)  In  the  procurement 
of— 

(A)  property,  other  than  real  proi>erty  to 
being: 
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(B)  services.  Including  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

(C)  oonatxuctlon.  alteration,  repair,  or 
remalntenance  of  real  property, 

and  (2)  la  providing  tor  or  In  connection 
with  procurement  of  Items  specified  In  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  above,  to  the  extent  required 
for  performance  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  be 
construed — 

(1)  to  grant  the  Administrator  authority 
to  authorize  procurement  or  supply  support, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  recipient 
of  Federal  assistance;  or 

(2)  to  authorize  any  procurement  con- 
trary to  State  and  local  laws,  in  the  case 
of  programs  to  provUle  asstetance  to  States 
and  pcditlcal  subdivisions. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator 
shall  Include — 

(1)  monitoring  and  revising  as  necessary 
policies  and  regulations  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
reliance  on  the  private  sector  Ln  providing 
goods  and  services  required  to  meet  public 
needs: 

(2)  monitoring  and  revising  as  necessary 
policies  and  regulations  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests and  Integrity  of  the  pubUc  and  private 
sectors  In  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services: 

(3)  establishing  a  system  of  Gkxvemment- 
V.  Ide  coordinated  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
uniform  procurement  regulations: 

(4)  overseeing  and  promoting  programs  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commlaelon  and  executive 
agencies  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Federal 
procurement  through  Improved  programs  for 
personnel  recruitment,  training,  career  de- 
velopment, and  performance  evaluation; 

(5)  sponsoring  research  In  procurement 
policies,  regiilatlons,  procedures,  and  forms: 

(6)  guiding  and  directing  the  development 
of  a  system  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
Qovammentwlde  procurement  data  to  meet 
the  Informational  needs  of  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  private  sector; 

(7)  establishing  criteria  and  procedxires  for 
an  effective  and  timely  method  of  soliciting 
the  viewpoints  of  Interested  parties  In  the 
development  of  procurement  policies,  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  forms;  and 

(8)  consiUtlng,  in  developing  policies  ard 
regulations  to  be  authorized  or  prescribed  bv 
him,  with  the  executive  agencies  r.Sfected 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  requesting  one 
or  more  executive  agencies  (including  the 
Small  Buslnes-s  Administration  on  small  busi- 
ness matters),  to  establish  Interagency  com- 
mittees, or  otherwise  use  agency  representa- 
tives or  personnel,  to  solicit  the  views  and 
the  agreement  so  far  as  posslbl",  of  agencies 
affected  on  significant  changes  in  policies  and 
regulations. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
Impair  or  Interfere  with — 

(1)  the  determination  by  executive  agen- 
cies of  their  need  to  procure,  or  their  tise  of, 
property,  services,  or  construction; 

(2)  the  decisions  by  executive  agencies  to 
procure  Individual  property,  services,  or  con- 
struction. Including  the  particular  specifica- 
tions therefor; 

(3)  the  procedures  and  forms  used  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  except  to  Euch  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Ingyire  effective  Imple- 
menution  of  policies  and  regulations  au- 
thorized or  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
or 

(4)  prociirement  policies  and  regulations 
by  or  for  a  military  department  when  payable 
from  nonappropriated  funds:  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  undertake  a  study  of  such 
policies  and  regulatlona.  The  results  of  the 
study,  together  with  recommendations  for 
administrative  or  statutory  changes,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
inKtee   on   Government   Operations   of   the 


House  of  Representatives  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  in  no  event  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     POWERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized. 
In  carrying  out  this  Act.  to — 

(1)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  to  pay 
such  members  (other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government)  whUe 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, compensation  (including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  as  provided  In  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  while  such  mem- 
bers are  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  to  pay  such  mem- 
bers travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
siibslstence  at  rates  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently; 

(2)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  section  665(b)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  i  including  traveltimei 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  prade  GS-18  as  provided  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  aiid  while 
such  experts  and  consultants  are  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business,  to  pay  sucli  employees  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
U.ilted  States  Code,  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently;  and 

(4)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed. 

(b)  Upon  request  t>f  the  Administrator, 
each  executive  agency  Is  directed  to — 

( 1 )  make  iU  service?,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties available  to  the  greatest  practical  extent 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  except  when  prohibited  by  law,  fur- 
nish and  allow  access  to  all  Information  and 
records  in  its  possession  which  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office. 

(c)  The  office.  In  connection  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  granted  piirsuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  considered  an  Independent 
Federal  regulatory  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
sections  3502  and  3612  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code. 

RlESPONSr/ENTSB   TO  CONGRESS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  keep 
the  Congress  and  its  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees fully  and  currently  informed  of  Its 
activities.  Including  consideration  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  procurement  policies  and 
regulations,  and  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  annually,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  necessary  tor  this  purpose,  with 
recommendations  for  amendment  or  repeal 
of  existing  laws  or  adoption  of  new  laws  when 
approprtate. 

(b)  Neither  the  Administrator,  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  nor  employees  of  the  Office 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  Infor- 
mation to  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized 
committee  thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  special  message  with  re- 
spect to  each  minor  policy  or  regulation 
which  Is  prescribed  by  him  under  section 
6(a).  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
consultation,  the  Administrator  shall  send 
to  the  Congress  not  leas  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  transmittal  oi  such  proposed  major 
policy  or  regulation  notice  thereof.  Including 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  substance  of 


such  proposal.  Such  policy  or  regulation  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date 
of  Its  submission,  or  ou  such  later  date  as  the 
Office  may  prescribe,  unless  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day 
period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  that  House  does  not 
favor  the  policy  or  regulation. 

(2)  For  the  p\irpo6«  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die- 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  ot  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  sixty- 
day  period. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  procedures  applicable  In  the  considera- 
tions of  such  a  resolution. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTINO    LAWS 

Sec.  9.  Authority  under  any  other  law  per- 
mitting an  executive  agency  to  prescribe  pol- 
icies, regulations,  procedures,  and  forms  for 
procurement  Is  subject  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred in  this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTINC    REGt7LATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Procurement  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  or  forms  la  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect, as  modified  from  time  to  time,  until  su- 
perseded by  policies,  regulations,  procedures, 
or  forms  promulgated  by  the  Administrator! 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpo.-e  of  sponsoring  research 
In  accordance  with  section  6(c)  (5);  and 

(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  sub- 
ject to  the  reviews  specified  In  section  8(a). 
Any  subsequent  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the 
Comniittee  on  Government  Operations. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  dele- 
gate any  authority,  function,  or  power  under 
this  Act,  other  than  his  basic  authority  to 
provide  overall  guidance  and  direction  of 
Federal  procurement  policy  and  to  prescribe 
policies  and  regulations  to  carry  out  that 
policy,  to  any  other  executive  agency  with 
the  consent  of  such  agency  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  make  and  au- 
thorize such  delegations  within  the  Office  sa 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ANNUAL    PAT 

Sec.  13.  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(60)  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy.". 

access  to  information 
Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  the  Con^troller  General  may 
require  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  for  this  purpose,  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  representatives  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Office. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  that  formal  meetings  for  tin 
purpose  of  promulgating  procurement  poli- 
cies and  regulations,  as  designated  by  btm 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  shall  be 
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ooen  to  the  public,  and  that  public  notice  of 
2kch  such  meeting  shaU  be  given  not  less 
than  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

REPEALS    and    amendments 

3K.  15.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  481(c))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procxirement  Policy,"  after  the  comma  fol- 
lowing "Administrator". 

(b)  Section  602(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  474)  Is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  by  Inserting  "except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act,  and"  Immediately  after  "here- 
with". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LUDWIK  KIKLA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  581)  for  the  relief  of  Ludwik 
Kikla,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"The,"  strike  out  "natural"  and  insert 
"parents";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  581 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ludwik 
Klkla  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Cyril  Kikla, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Ludwik  Klkla 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  name 
"Castin",  insert  "(Castin-Casas) ";  in  line 

8,  after  the  name  "Junior",  strike  out  "of 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,";  in  line 

9,  after  the  word  "The",  strike  out  "nat- 
ural"; and,  in  line  10.  after  the  name 
"Castin",  insert  "(Castin-Casas)";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  The  United  States  of 
America  in  COTigress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dulce  Pilar  Castin  (Castin- 
Casas)  shall  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  such 
Act  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  pursuant  to  section  204  of  such  Act, 
by  Vincent  F.  lannarelll,  Junior,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  said  Dulce  PUar  Castin  (Castlu-Casas) 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar  Castin 
(Castin-Casas* ." 


print  entitled  "Protecting  Older  Americana 
Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes". 


LETICIA   (ESCOBAR)    RICHARDSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1346)  for  the  relief  of  Leticia  (Es- 
cobar) Richardson,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Leticia  (Esco- 
bar) Richardson  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (E) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Miss  Constance  Richardson, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  245(c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  Inapplic- 
able In  the  case :  Provided,  That  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DULCE  PILAR  CASTIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S.  2337)  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  PUar 

Castin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
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RITO  E.  JUDILLA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  7363)  for  the  relief  of  Rito  E. 
Judilla,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Rito  E.  Judilla 
and  Vlrna  J.  Paslcaran  may  be  classified  as 
children  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
petitions  filed  In  their  behalf  by  Adoraclon 
J.  Ctonzaga  and  Robert  S.  Gonzaga,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  said  Act:  Provided,  That  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rito  E.  Judilla 
and  Vima  J.  Paslcaran." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  (Calendar. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination. 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OP  IN- 
COME TAXES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  277)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
mittee print  entitled,  "Protecting  Older 
Americans  Against  Overpayment  of  In- 
comes Taxes,"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  "fourteen"  and 
'nsert  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  sunended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  tlie  use 
of  the  Special  C<xninlttee  on  Aging  twelve 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  S.  Mailliard.  of 
California,  to  be  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Purs- 
ley,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR — colonel.  Regular 
Air  Force — U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  REPORTED  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
Eastland,  I  submit,  at  his  request,  cer- 
tain nominations  that  have  today  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  nominations  are  with  respect 
to  an  assistant  attorney  general,  district 
judges.  U.S.  attoi-neys.  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  again  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  immediately  considered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  nominations  which  I  have  just 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  first  nomination. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination  of  Joseph  L.  McGlynn,  Jr..  of 

Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 

for  the  eastern  district  of  Permsylvania. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richard  P.  Matsch,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  be  UJ3.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Plrth,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
central  district  of  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  W.  Vincent  Rakes traw, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  assistant  attorney  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


•nie  assls^pnt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  E.  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Arkansas. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Stanley  G.  Pitkin,  of 
Washington,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Harry  Connolly,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Roberi  t).  Olson.  Sr.,  of 
Alaska,  to  be  UJ3.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of 
Florida,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Florida. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  t;ie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  FIUNG  DATE  OF  THE 
1974  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 905,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr 
Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Joint  Resolution  905.  which 
was  read  twice  by  lt«  title,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  8J.  Res.  182, 
amending  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  be  further 
amended  by  changing  the  filing  date  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report  from 
March  13,  1974,  to  March  29,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  905)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McCjovern)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  CRISIS  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  REMEDY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  growing  late  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  confront  and  resolve 
the  Issue  of  Presidential  leadership. 


Mr.  Nixon  has  told  us  that  beyond 
partisan  consideratlDns,  he  wants  "the 
Presidency  to  survive."  No  one  can  dis- 
agree with  that  expression.  But  what  he 
chooses  to  Ignore  and  what  many  of  us 
have  not  yet  been  willing  to  assert  is  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  soiled  administration  is  now 
the  chief  threat  to  the  Presidency.  And 
unless  Congress  can  soon  clear  the  sklea 
of  the  clouds  swirling  around  the  White 
House,  both  the  Presidency  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  lost  in  the  gathering  storm 
If  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  subordinates  are 
not  now  called  to  account  for  what  we 
have  already  been  told  about  this  ad- 
ministration, there  can  be  no  confidence 
either  in  the  Presidency  or  the  Congress 
The  conduct  of  a  single  temporary  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  cannot  destroy 
that  great  oflBce  unless  we  permit  his 
wrongtul  conduct  to  go  tmtried. 

The  people  expect  us.  as  their  elected 
representatives,  to  assume  whatever  po- 
litical pain  and  risk  are  Involved  in 
cleansing  the  body  politic  of  Its  worsen- 
ing aflBictlons.  We  are  all  on  trial. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  a 
strong,  dependable  moral  sense  In  the 
Presidency  Is  essential  to  public  con- 
fidence In  our  society,  our  economy,  and 
our  foreign  policy.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  at  a  time  of  moral  chaos  at  the  top 
of  our  Government,  we  are  beset  by  a 
Jittery  Inflation-ridden  economy,  an  un- 
certain dollar,  imprecedented  disloca- 
tions of  fuel,  and  an  Impending  crisis  in 
food  and  other  resources.  The  morale  of 
the  Nation  Is  infected  by  the  dismal 
spirit  of  Watergate.  The  people  are  anx- 
ious, doubtful,  and  angry. 

Numerous  public  opinion  surveys  have 
demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens fear  impeachment  but  strongly  sup- 
ix>rt  a  congressional  Inquiry  and  trial  to 
resolve  the  President's  guilt  or  Innocence. 
As  elected  leaders,  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  Inform  the  American  people  that 
the  two  procedures  are  identical— that 
impeachment  is  indeed  an  inquiry  and 
trial  to  determine  the  President's  guilt 
or  Innocence. 

Impeachment  was  regarded  by  Mad- 
ison and  his  colleagues  as  a  procedure 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  American  constitutional  prxxjess.  It 
is  the  one  clear  constitutional  remedy 
for  the  Illness  that  is  now  destroying 
our  Nation.  It  can  drive  away  the  clouds 
of  doubt,  and  suspicion  and  fear — and 
let  the  sun  shine  on  America  again.  It 
can  demonstrate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  only  believes  in 
the  rule  of  law,  but  la  prepared  to  apply 
It  to  all  citizens — even  to  the  highest 
office  of  oiu-  Qoverrmient.  Impeachment 
Is  the  constitutional  procedure  for  a  fair 
inquiry  and  trial  by  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives to  determine  whether  the 
President's  conduct  has  been  acceptable 
or  whether  he  must  yield  his  office  to 
Vice  President  Ford. 

An  impeachment  inquiry  and  trial  is 
the  surest  and.  Indeed,  the  only  way  to 
insure  justice  both  for  the  President  and 
for  the  American  people. 

No  one  of  us  relishes  participation  in 
this  hard  Judgment — least  of  all  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
was  Mr.  Nixon's  opponent  a  short  while 
ago.  He  defeated  me  by  a  large  margin. 
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I  accepted  then  and  I  accept  now  the 
verdict  of  the  voters.  The  people  pre- 
ferred what  they  believed  to  be  his  phi- 
losophy of  government  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  mine.  But  this  verdict  did 
not  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  right  to  abuse 
the  people's  trust.  Indeed,  his  overwhelm- 
ing margin  makes  the  lengthening  list 
of  revelations  about  his  administration 
an  the  more  tragic. 

And  my  defeat  In  1972  does  not  give 
me  the  excuse  to  be  silent  In  1974 — al- 
though that  is  doubtless  the  safest  polit- 
ical course. 

So  I  speak  out,  not  with  glee,  or  in 
bitterness,  or  for  partlstm  advantage.  I 
8p«ik  out  because  I  love  this  Nation,  be- 
cause I  honor  Its  Constitution,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  in  the  long  view, 
the  American  people  will  come  down  on 
the  side  of  justice. 

I  urge.  Indeed,  I  implore,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  Join  with  me 
in  doing  all  within  the  power  of  our  of- 
fices to  Inform  the  public  and  to  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  the  constitutional 
obligation  that  Is  ours  to  discharge  in 
1974.  Let  us  accomplish  this  assignment 
expeditiously  and  prudently.  There  Is  no 
other  honorable  course. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  A. 

WHEELER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  American, 
Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  who  passed  away 
February  8.  I  knew  him  well,  for  he  was 
my  next-door  neighbor  for  many  years 
here  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Stennis  and  I 
became  warm  personaJ  friends  to  both 
Mrs.  Wheeler  and  the  late  general.  He 
was  active  and  vigorous  far  beyond  his 
years  and  imtil  within  less  than  an 
hour  before  his  death. 

He  had  a  long  life,  to  88  years,  and  a 
long  professional  career,  for  he  was  still 
active  as  an  engineer  consultant  In  re- 
cent years.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
an  Army  officer  over  a  period  of  38  years 
and  in  three  wars,  and  retired  as  a 
lieutenant  general.  He  also  achieved  in- 
ternational recognition  as  an  outstanding 
civil  engineer  from  his  accomplishments 
both  during  his  military  career  and 
afterward,  when  he  was  the  engineer 
consultant  of  the  World  Bank  for  15 
years,  and  as  an  engineer  consultant  in 
private  practice. 

General  Wheeler's  lifetime  spanned  an 
interesting,  dynamic,  and  sometimes  tur- 
bulent period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  he  played  a  real  and  construc- 
tive part  in  American  achievements  dur- 
ing that  era.  His  talent  and  abilities  in 
his  two  professions  led  him  to  the  fore- 
front of  where  the  action  was  in  his 
lifetime.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  that  one 
man  participated  in  the  construction  of 


the  Panama  Canal  and  45  years  later 
headed  an  international  task  force,  im- 
der  the  United  Nations,  to  clear  out  and 
restore  the  Suez  Canal  into  service,  dur- 
ing the  mld-1950's.  This  same  man  par- 
ticipated in  the  expeditionary  forces  to 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1914,  and  was 
commanding  general  of  the  India- 
Burma  theater  30  years  later.  He  played 
a  key  role  in  opening  the  land  routes  to 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  and  at  the  time  he  re- 
tired from  military  service  he  was  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  our  Army.  He  had 
a  full  life. 

When  General  Wheeler  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1911  he  went  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  as  I  men- 
tioned he  worked  for  2  years  on  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  and  in  later  years 
he  again  served  there  twice,  operating 
the  canal.  He  was  relatively  yoimg  dur- 
ing World  War  I — 33  years  old — but  he 
commanded  a  combat  enslneer  regiment, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action,  and  with  the  first 
of  four  Distinguished  Service  Medals. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars  he  served 
in  many  assignments,  particularly  In 
connection  with  the  construction  and 
water  resource  development  activities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  for  2  years 
he  was  detailed  as  regional  engineer  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  In 
Chicago. 

When  World  War  n  began.  General 
Wheeler  was  designated  to  head  the  mili- 
tary mission  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
where  he  initiated  the  construction  of 
the  lend-lease  supply  route  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  there  he  went  on  to  the 
China-Burma-India  theater,  where  he 
served  successively  as  Commanding 
General  of  the  Services  of  Supply  and 
theater  commander.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ledo  Road,  a  200-mile  link 
through  very  difficult  terrain  between 
India  and  China. 

He  was  also  Deputy  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Southeast  Asia  Command 
and  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
Japam  se  surrender  ceremonies  at  Singa- 
pore. 

Alter  World  War  II,  General  Wheeler 
served  v  ith  great  distinction  as  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  our  Army. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Army  in 
1949  he  immediately  went  with  the 
World  Bank  as  engineering  adviser,  and 
started  a  second  career  In  international 
engineering.  Ji  which  he  worked  with 
particular  effectiveness  with  the  develop- 
ing nations.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
plan  which  resolved  the  dispute  between 
India  and  Pakist8.n  over  the  division  of 
the  waters  of  the  Indus  Basin,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  Water  Treaty  of  1960. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
he  headed  an  international  mission  of 
engineers  in  1957  and  1958  to  plan  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Lower 
Mekong  River  Basin  in  Southeast  Asia, 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam.  I  am  told  that  in  the  course 
of  his  engineering  explorations  through 
the  Mekong  Basin  his  energy  was  such 
that  he  wore  out  several  younger  engi- 
neers who  accompanied  him.  When  the 


plan  wsis  financed  and  implemented  he 
continued  to  serve  through  1969  as 
Chairman  of  the  International  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Mekong  project. 

In  the  international  operation  to  clear 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1956-57  he  used 
salvage  forces  from  seven  European 
nations.  He  was  at  this  time  71  years  of 
age,  but  he  accomplished  the  job  in  his 
usual  brisk,  friendlj  manner  and  left 
behind  him  a  host  of  admiring  Mideast 
and  European  friends. 

In  the  early  I960's  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  problems  in  the  new  Republic  of 
Congo,  now  Zaire,  where  again  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations  he  restored  the 
transport  system  to  operation  and  put 
the  public  works  construction  program 
back  in  shape. 

After  General  Wheeler  left  the  World 
Bank  in  1964,  he  accomplished  many 
tasks  as  a  private  engineering  consultant, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  review 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Columbia  River  projects  in  Canada 
which  were  authorized  by  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  distinguished  American  citizen 
won  many  honors  in  his  lifetime.  He  was 
the  holder  of  a  long  list  of  foreign  decora- 
tions, and  of  medals  and  awards  from 
engineering  organizations  in  our  own 
country.  He  appreciated  these  honors, 
but  he  was  too  modest  a  man  to  be  overly 
impressed  with  them.  His  successes  and 
awards  left  him  unchanged.  He  valued 
his  friends  more  than  his  decorations.  He 
had  an  easy,  low-key  manner  combined 
uith  a  sharp  and  decisive  mind,  and  peo- 
ple— foreign  or  American — imderstood 
and  liked  him. 

He  was  always  the  true  soldier  with 
high  standards.  He  honored  the  Amer- 
ican military  uniform  and  in  turn 
brought  honor  to  it.  He  always  insisted 
on  quality  and  in  turn  he  always  personi- 
fied quality  of  the  highest  order.  He  al- 
ways stood  for  principles  and  required 
those  who  dealt  with  him  to  follow  the 
same  pattern.  Soldier,  citizen,  friend, 
neighbor,  patriot,  you  always  had  to 
score  him  smiong  the  best.  If  two  words 
could  describe  him,  they  would  be  genu- 
ine and  useful.  God  rest  his  soul. 

I  have  done  my  best,  in  these  remarks, 
to  pay  a  suitable  tribute  to  Gen.  Raymond 
A.  Wheeler.  But  he  has  left  his  own 
monuments  behind  him  all  over  the 
world,  in  concrete  earth  and  steel.  In 
railroads,  roads,  and  waterways,  where 
he  has  done  things  for  other  people,  and 
each  one  of  these  remains  a  permanent 
tribute  to  him. 

He  leaves  behind  him  his  charming 
wife,  Virginia,  who  is  our  friend  and 
neighbor,  his  daughter  Margaret,  two 
granddaughters,  and  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
Stennis  and  I  join  In  deepest  sympathy 
at  their  loss.  We  hope  that  in  their  sorrow 
they  will  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  of 
all  this  distinguished  American  accom- 
plished during  his  lifetime,  for  his  own 
country  and  for  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,   the   Senator  from 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Grutiw)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMAINING  TIME  UNDER  ORDERS 
VACATED— RECESS  TO  1  PM  — 
ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CANNON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Mr.  Cannon)  has  indicated  he  will  be 
ready  at  1  p.m.  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  various  committee  money  resolu- 
tions. 

If  no  Senator  wishes  recognition  at 
this  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  time  under  the 
orders  be  vacated,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  and 
that  upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate 
following  the  recess  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  so  that  he  might 
call  up  his  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  12:20  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
untU  1  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr.). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BiDE.v).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abraham  Weiss,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wdf  are. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


THE  LONG  WATTING  LINES  AT  GAS 
STATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  spent  last  evening  and  this  morn- 
ing in  Virginia.  I  spoke  last  night  in  the 
city  of  Waynesboro  to  a  very  splendid 
group  there  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  individually  with  a  great  many 
people  who  came  to  the  meeting.  Many 
complained  about  the  long  lines  at  gaso- 
line service  stations. 

This  morning.  In  Charlottesville,  I 
arose  early  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
gasoline  service  statkan  problems  In  that 
city,  and  to  note  the  long  lines  of  wait- 
ing automobiles  outside  the  gas  stations. 

At  one  such  station,  at  6:30  a.m.  tills 
morning,  a  station  that  did  not  open 
until  7:30  a.m.,  there  were  already  three 
lines  waiting  for  gasoline.  By  7:45  the 
line  was  an  estimated  four  blocks  long. 

Charlottesville  is  In  the  heart  of  the 
Piedmont  area  of  Virginia.  100  miles 
from  Washington. 

The  problem  in  northern  Virginia  is 
severe.  The  problem  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia IS  severe.  The  problem  in  Tide- 
water -  Virginia  Be.^ch  -  Norfolk  -  Ports- 
mouth area  is  a!so  severe  in  regard  to 
the  shortage  of  gasoline. 

Now,  I  can  fully  appreciate  Pre.'=ident 
Nixon's  reluctance  to  go  to  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. None  of  us  can  say  for  certain 
just  how  rationing  will  work.  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  on  the  highways 
now  120  million  vehicles  compared  to  30 
million  during  World  War  n  when  we 
last  had  rationing. 

But  it  is  extremely  important  that 
-somethinc  be  done  in  these  areas  which 
are  facing  such  difficult  conditions  and 
are  continuing,  day  after  dav,  to  have 
these  long  waiting  lines  at  the  service 
stations. 

This  morning  I  talked  with  a  taxi  driv- 
er, who  told  me  that  it  takes  him  about 
an  hour  in  the  waiting  line  each  time  he 
needs  to  refill  his  gas  tank. 

At  one  filling  .station  in  Charlottesville 
this  morning,  i  v.-a.s  toM  bv  the  filling 
station  operator  that  the  average  cus- 
tomer waits  in  line  for  almost  2  hours 

This  cannot  very  v,-ell  continue  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  It  hits  hardest  at 
the  working  people  of  this  Nation— those 
who  must  spend  long  hours  to  obtain  the 
fuel  in  nrder  to  get  to  work. 

So,  while  I  fully  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  rationing,  and  I  sup- 
port his  position  at  the  present  time  if 
these  long  lines  continue,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  other  action  must  be  taken" 
This  cannot  go  on  too  much  longer,  as  I 
see  it,  without  some  affirmative  action 
being  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  alleviate  this  very  serious  rltuation.  I 
expect  to  discuss  this  matter  personally 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
Mr.  William  Simon,  next  week. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Ai.nual  Report  of  capital  assistance,  techni- 
cal studies,  and  relocation  grants  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Federal 
Energt  Oftice 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Energy  Office  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  coordination  of 
acquisition  and  analysis  of  energy  informa- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  accu- 
rate,  timely  energy  information  for  the  for- 
mulation  of  public  policy  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanytag  papers).  Referred 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ccmmerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice at  the  desk  relative  to  the  Energy 
Information  Disclosure  Act  of  1974  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  from  the  Committea 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  »n  amendment; 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes 
(together  with  additional  views)  (Rept  No. 
93-721).  ^ 

By  Mr.  McCliELIiAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  872.  A  bill  to  facUltate  prosecutions  for 
certain  crimes  and  cffenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-722). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reporting  for  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  the  bill,  S.  1401, 
to  establish  rational  criteria  for  the 
mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
would  restore  capital  pimishment  as  an 
authorized  penalty  upon  conviction  of 
certain  specified  serioiis  crimes.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Hbuska  and 
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myself  on  March  27.  1973,  as  an  answer 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Fur- 
man  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238  (1972).  It 
was  In  Furman  that  the  Court  decided. 
In  my  mind  incorrectly,  that  capital 
punishment  as  then  applied  and  admin- 
istered in  this  country  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional punishment.  The  decision  ef- 
fectively eliminated  the  death  penalty 
as  an  authorized  sentence  under  the  law 
as  it  then  stood  and  now  stands. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1401,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
death  penalty  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Furman  decision  and  re- 
store to  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  sanction  necessarj- 
for  a  few  of  the  most  serious  offenses 
that  an  Individual  can  commit  against 
society.  The  recent  rise  in  violent  crime 
m  this  coimtry — and  particularly  that 
most  violent  of  crimes,  murder — con- 
vinces me  that  such  a  remedy  is  neces- 
sary if  government  is  to  protect  society 
and  its  citizens  from  the  ravages  of  vio- 
lent crime 

In  the  period  between  1966  and  1971, 
the  number  of  murders  in  this  country 
rose  61  percent,  while  the  rate  of 
murder  per  100,000  persons  rose  52  per- 
cent. More  importantly,  the  percentage 
of  all  homicides  that  were  known  or 
suspected  to  be  felony  murders — homi- 
cides committed  in  the  course  of  another 
crime— rose  from  21.8  percent  to  27.5 
percent. 

Yet,  concomitant  ^-ith  this  rise  In 
homicide — indeed,  in  spite  of  it — the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  the  death 
penalty  as  it  was  then  Implemented  and 
administered  in  this  country,  was  un- 
constitutional. The  Court  found  that  a 
jury  of  peers — representatives  of  the 
various  elements  of  our  society  and 
surely  the  epitome  of  our  democratic 
Ideal— could  not  constitutionally  exer- 
cise its  sole  discretion  to  determine  when 
a  crime  punishable  by  death  was  so 
heinous,  brutal,  or  otherwise  aggra- 
vated as  to  render  its  perpetrator  de- 
serving of  the  ultimate  penalty.  In  other 
words,  under  the  decision  it  Is  necessarj' 
lor  the  Congress  to  establish  by  law  cri- 
teria to  be  applied  by  the  jury  hi  making 
Its  determination. 

The  effect  of  Furman  against  Georgia 
has  been  that  over  600  convicted  mur- 
derers and  rapists  will  not  suffer  a 
punishment  Imposed  upon  them  by  law 
adeed,  eventually  many  of  these  Indl- 
rtduals  will  be  released  to  again  prey 
upon  society  and  our  citizens. 

Those  who  oppose  capital  punishment 
nave  been  vehement  in  their  assertion 
mat  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  and,  spe- 
cifically, that  It  does  not  deter  cFtoie. 
This  argument,  to  my  judgment.  Is  un- 
tenable. Certainly  a  prescribed  penalty 
inat  Is  not  carried  out  will  not  deter  any- 
JMng.  The  last  execution  hi  this  coun- 
^  took  place  in  1967.  Stace  that  time  a 
moratorium  has  been  In  effect,  not  be- 
cause a  majority  of  our  people  disap- 
proved of  capital  punishment,  but  be- 
muse the  Court  was  taking  the  oppor- 
Minity  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of 
«ie  death  penalty  laws  as  Implemented. 


Surely  It  carmot  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  sharp  rise  In  homicides  that  accom- 
panied this  moratorium  was  merely 
coincidental. 

When  the  law  Is  not  enforced  and  Its 
punishments  are  not  imposed  it  loses  its 
credibihty,  and  when  it  loses  its  credi- 
blUty,  it  does  not  deter.  We  are  now  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind.  S.  1401  will  provide 
a  partial  remedy  to  help  us  put  an  end  to 
this  whirlwind.  And  it  will  do  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Furman  decision.  I  hope  this  measure 
will  be  speedily  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  reporting  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  S.  872,  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  was  introduced 
on  February  15,  1973,  by  Senator 
Hruska  to  close  some  of  the  gaps  in  pres- 
ent law,  in  particular  some  gaps  relating 
to  certain  crimes  committed  aboard  air- 
craft. It  contains  virtually  the  same  pro- 
visions that  passed  the  Senate  in  the  92d 
Congress  on  September  21,  1972,  as  S 
2567. 

Undoubtedly  each  of  us  has  searched 
for  solutions  to  the  frustrating  problem 
of  aircraft  hijacking  and  threats  affect- 
ing safety  of  au-craft.  The  dangers  in- 
volved were  dramatically  brought  to  our 
attention  on  February  22,  1974,  when  a 
man  carrying  a  gasoline  incendiary  de- 
vice unsuccessfully  attempted  to  hijack 
a  Delta  Air  Lines  jet  at  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington International  Airport  and,  in  the 
process,  killed  an  airport  policeman  and 
the  copilot  of  the  plane. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  discour- 
age any  activity  creating  fear  and  appre- 
hension in  air  travel.  Generally  this  bill 
would  have  some  important  impact  in 
that  direction  by  tightening  up  present 
law  by  establishing  specific  offenses  for 
threats  concerning  the  safety  of  aircraft, 
curing  certain  problems  of  process  for 
civil  penalties  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  and  clearly  classifying  proscribed 
acts  as  felonies  or  misdemeanors. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Ltfe  Insur- 
ance to  $20,000,  to  provide  fulltlme  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard,  to  authorize  the 
conversion  of  such  Insurance  to  Veterans" 
Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-723).  ^ 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executlvo  session,  the  foUowlng 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  from  the  Own- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Flortda; 

Robert  D.  Olson,  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to  be  TJJs' 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska; 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  TT.S. 
marshal  fc«-  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; 


Stanley  G.  Pitkin,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington; 

Sidney  I  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Oregon: 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas; 
and 

V/.  Vincent  Rakestraw.  of  Ohio,  to  be  as- 
sistant attorney  general. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Robert  Firth,  of  California,  lo  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia; 

Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  ^ew  Tork,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York; 

Richard  P.  Matsch,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado- 
and 

Joseph  L.  McGlynn,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3089,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fan  Zu 
Ming.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3090.  A  tHU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  a  deduction  for 
the  depletion  of  any  mine,  well,  or  timber 
located  on  or  within  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  3091.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  annual  assessment  work  on  mining  claims 
held  by  location  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  clartfv  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  protection  of  build- 
ings and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  charge  and"  con- 
trol of  the  Administrator  of  General  Sen-ices, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  S083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  authorize  certain 
alternatives  to  secondary  treatment  for 
pubUcly  owned  treatment  works.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON    (by  request) : 
8.  8094.  A  bill  to  authort«e  the  meastiree 
necessary   to    carry   out   the   ppovlslonB   of 
minute  No.  243  of  the  International  Boxind- 
ary  and  Water  Commission,  concluded  pur- 
suant   to    the    Water   Treaty   of    1944    with 
Mexico  (TIAS  994),  entlUed  "Permanent  and 
Definitive    Solution    to    the    International 
Problem   of   the   Salinity   of   the    Colorado 
River."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
8.  3095.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  treatment  as  %. 
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foralgn  tax  paTment  to  any  royalty  payment 
made  In  connection  with  the  extraction  of 
oil  or  gas  from  a  foreign  country  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  determining  wbat  part  of  any 
payment  constitutes  the  payment  of  a 
royalty.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

NtTJiK.  Mr.  Bmi^,  Mr.  MclNTTar.  Mr. 

Weickeb,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Pboxmirx, 

Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Johkston,  Mr. 

Towxs,  Mr.  Wn.i.iAMs.  and  Mr.  Tal- 

MAOGX)  : 

S.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  smiOl  business 
concerns  affected  by  the  energy  shortage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  3091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  annual  assessment  work  on 
mining  claims  held  by  location  In  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension  of  annual  assess- 
ment work  on  mining  claims  held  by 
location  In  the  United  States. 

Section  28  of  title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  now  requires  that  on  each 
mining  claim  located,  and  until  a  patent 
has  been  Issued,  not  less  than  $100  worth 
of  labor  must  be  performed  annually  or 
improvements  worth  that  amoimt  must 
be  made  each  year  in  order  to  maintain 
the  validity  of  the  claim. 

The  present  fuels  and  energy  shortage 
calls  for  a  concerted  effort  by  all  Amer- 
icans to  conserve  fuels.  This  fact  and  the 
further  fact  that  present  and  growing 
shortages  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuels 
are  making  It  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  holders  of  mining  claims  to  perform 
the  required  annual  assessment  work 
militate  In  favor  of  a  suspension  of  this 
statutory  requirement. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  sus- 
pend the  requirements  of  30  U.S.C.  28  as 
to  all  mining  claims  In  the  United  States 
until  July  1,  1980,  provided  that  the 
claimant  by  July  1  of  each  year  flies  a 
notice  certifying  his  desire  to  continue 
to  hold  the  mining  claim  Involved. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
energy  crisis  warrsoits  congressional  re- 
examination of  existing  laws  mandating 
the  expenditure  of  fuels.  Where  It  Is 
possible  to  relax  such  requir«nents  In 
view  of  the  fuel  shortage  then,  of  course, 
that  should  be  done. 

The  situation  I  have  described  is  a  case 
In  point.  I  hope  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  look 
at  this  situation  expeditiously  and  ap- 
prove a  reasonable  moratorium  on  the 
present  requirement  for  annual  assess- 
ment work. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request) : 
S.  3092.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  i949,  as  amended,  to  extend  and 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of   buildings  and  areas 


owned  or  occupied  by  the  United  States 
and  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

nn>ERAL  PSOTXCTIVE  SERVICB  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  the  Federnl  Protective  Service 
Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  clarify  and 
extend  the  authority  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  Federal  buildings  and 
other  areas  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  purposes  of  Uie  bill  are  set  out  in 
a  letter  of  transmittal  submitted  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  on 
December  19,  1973.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OENKBAL    SEKVICES    AOMDnSTBATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Gesau)  r.  Fokd, 
PreslcLent  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  PRXsmENT:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee Is  a  drsift  'bUl  prepared  by  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration  "To  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  extend  and 
clarify  the  autliorlty  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  buildings  and  areas  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposed  legislation,  among  other 
things,  would  amend  Title  n  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  63  Stat.  383.  as  amended  (Property 
Act) ,  by  adding  new  section  213  establishing 
within  the  General  Services  Administration, 
a  security  force  to  be  known  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Protective  Servlca"  to  be  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  buildings  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  United  States  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator.  In  addition, 
the  proi}08al  would  repeal  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1948,  c.  359.  62  Stat.  281,  as  amended  (40 
UB.C.  318,  318a-d),  the  Administrator's 
present  authority  to  appoint  special  poUce- 
men  for  protection  of  Government  property. 
Such  special  policemen  are  now  designated 
by  Administrative  order  as  Federal  Protec- 
tive Officers.  The  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  give  statutory  recognition  to  Federal 
Protective  Officers,  Increase  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  clarify  their  policing  power.  The 
Federal  Protective  Service  would  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  present  guards  and 
nonunlformed  policemen  of  GSA  and  would 
perform  essentially  the  same  functions. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
considered  desirable  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
carry  out  its  functions  regarding  the  pro- 
tection of  Govemmwit  property  under  Its 
charge  and  control. 

UntU  recent  years,  the  primary  dutlea  of 
GSA  special  policemen,  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  40  UB.C.  318,  were  of  patrolling 
buildings,  detecting  fires,  and  providing  a 
first  line  of  defense  when  fires  did  occur.  In 
1971,  the  Jurisdiction  and  policing  power 
of  GSA  were  extended,  and  In  response  to 
the   additional   demands  on   the   protective 


services  of  GSA,  It  redesignated  its  protee« 
tlve  force  as  the  Federal  Protective  Service, 
Intensified  training  of  its  personnel,  and  in- 
stituted other  reforms  necessary  to  increaw 
the  force's  efficiency.  GSA  Federal  Protectiv* 
Officers  now  assume  greater  responslbUitlee 
In  connection  with  their  assignments.  Iq 
recognition  of  these  Increased  responslbUi- 
tlee, the  Federal  Protective  Officers  were  al- 
ready upgraded  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  1971. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  uniformed 
officers  In  the  Federal  Protective  Service  at 
the  present  time.  These  officers,  in  addition 
to  jjerformlng  the  routine  duties  of  a  build- 
Ing  guard,  enforce  Identification  and  in- 
spection procedures  at  building  entrances 
and  institute  arrest  procedures  for  the  vio- 
lations of  Federal  law  occurring  on  GSA  con- 
trolled  property. 

The  Jurisdiction  and  policing  powers  of 
GSA  Federal  Protective  Officers  Is  limited 
under  section  1  of  the  1948  Act  to  "Federal 
property  over  which  the  United  States  has 
acquired  exclusive  or  concurrent  criminal 
Jurisdiction."  Beginning  in  1971,  however,  a 
proviso  In  the  GSA  appropriation  acts  has 
extended  the  authority  of  Federal  Protec- 
tive Officers  to  all  buildings  and  areas  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  effect  is  to  expand 
the  GSA  authority  to  leased  property. 

Proposed  subsection  (a)  of  new  section 
213  of  the  Property  Act  would  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Protective  Officers  to 
include  all  property  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  United  States  and  under  the  Adminis- 
trator's charge  and  control  and  would  ellml- 
the  need  for  the  above  mentioned  provision 
In  GSA's  annual  appropriation  acts.  The 
remainder  of  proposed  subsection  213(a) 
would  clarify  the  enforcement  and  arrtMt 
authority  of  Federal  Protective  Officers. 

Proposed  subsection  213  (b)  of  the  Property 
Act  grants  to  the  Administrator  the  same 
substantive  authority  now  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  1948  Act  (40  UB.C.  318d). 
Changes  in  the  language  have  been  made  to 
conform  the  authority  of  the  nonunlformed 
GSA  officials  authorized  to  perform  Investi- 
gative functions  with  that  of  the  uniformed 
Federal  Protective  Officers. 

Proposed  new  subsection  213(c)  to  the 
Property  Act  restates  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
governing  property  under  his  charge  and 
control  now  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  1948 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  318a).  Language  changes,  not 
of  a  substantive  nature,  have  been  made  to 
conform  the  section  with  the  remainder  of 
the  draft  blU  and  to  eliminate  the  express 
provision  In  the  1948  Act  to  delegate  author- 
ity to  issue  rules  and  regulations.  Section 
205  ( d )  of  the  Property  Act  expressly  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  delegate  any  func- 
tions vested  In  him  uniier  the  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  1948  Act  (40  U.S.C.  318c) 
limits  the  penalty  of  the  violation  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  a  line  of  $60  and/or  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days.  Proposed  new 
subsection  213(d)  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  to  a  fine  of  $600  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
The  present  penalty  and  punishment  is  bo 
minor  as  to  classify  the  most  aggravated  or 
most  gross  infraction  as  a  petty  offense. 

The  proposed  mcreased  penalty  is  not  ab- 
solute but  is  merely  a  maximum  and  allows 
the  Court  latitude  of  sentence  commensurate 
with  the  clrcxmostanoee  of  the  offense.  The 
Increased  penalty  provisions  would  provide  s 
credible  deterrent  to  a  breach  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  without  requiring  an  un- 
reasonable level  of  punishment. 

Subsection  (e)  of  proposed  section  313 
grants  to  the  Administrator  the  same  8U)>- 
Btantlve  authority  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  1948  Act  (40  UB.C.  318b) .  Changes  in  the 
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language  have  been  made  to  conform  this 
subsection  with  other  subsections  of  pro- 
posed section  213  of  the  draft  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
peals the  1948  Act.  The  1948  Act  was  enacted 
prior  to  the  Property  Act.  Logically,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  protect  Federal 
buildings  should  appear  In  Title  11  of  the 
Property  Act,  which  also  contains  authori- 
ties granted  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  bvUldings  un- 
der his  charge  and  control. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  include  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
GSA  among  those  Federal  officials  afforded 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Statutes  per- 
taining to  punishment  for  the  murder,  man- 
slaughter or  assault  of  such  officials.  In- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  Section  1114,  as  It 
presently  stands,  are  personnel  of  the  Jus- 
tice. Post  Office,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Inte- 
rior, State,  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Departments;  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice, who  are  engaged  in  Judicial,  investiga- 
tory, enforcement,  correctional,  protective, 
and  other  potentially  hazardous  duties.  Be- 
cause the  role  of  GSA  protective  personnel 
is  carried  out  in  a  climate  where  antago- 
nism against  police  Is  manifested,  we  believe 
that  they  should  be  Included  among  those  af- 
forded the  protection  of  the  Federal  stat- 
utes pertaining  to  punishment  for  the  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  or  assault  of  specified 
Federal  officials. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Arthttb  F.  Sampson, 

Administrator. 


S.  3092 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representati:>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtiled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Protective 
Service  Act  of  1974." 

Sbc.  2.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  377. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  section  213: 

"FEDERAL  PBOTECTTVX  SESVICS 

"Sic.  213(a)(1).  There  U  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  trained  security  force 
within  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  be  known  as  the  'Federal  Protective  Serv- 
ice.' The  Federal  Protective  Service  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  by  duly  authorized  officials  of  the 
Administration  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  and  the  conduct  of  authorized 
activities  in  or  on  real  propertv  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  United  States  "and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Uniformed  members  of  the  Federal 
Protective  Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Federal  Protective  Officers)  shall  have,  while 
on  such  property,  the  power  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  as  weU  as  rules  and  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  officers  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  arrests  on  such  property  without  a 
warrant  for  any  offense  committed  in  their 
presence  and  may  also  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant for  any  offense  If  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  (1)  the  offense  constitutes 
a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  com- 
mitted the  offense;  and  such  person  Is  on 
or  fleeing  from  such  property.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion and  policing  powers  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
active Service  shaU  not  extend,  however, 
to  the  service  of  civil  process. 

"(b)   Officials  or  employees  of  the  Gen- 


eral Services  Administration  who  have  been 
diUy  authorized  to  perform  Investigative 
functions  may  be  authorized  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  exercise  the  same  powers  as  uni- 
formed Federal  Protective  Officers  and  to 
carry  firearms  while  on  real  property  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Administrator, 
or  on  travel  status. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  and  government  of  property 
under  his  charge  and  control,  amd  to  annex 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  such  reason- 
able penalties,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  as  will  en- 
sure their  enforcement;  Provided,  That  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  and 
kept  posted  In  a  conspicuous  place  on  such 
property. 

"(d)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  rule  or  reg- 
xilatlon  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

"(e)  Upon  the  application  of  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  having  under  its  charge 
and  control  property  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  detaU  any  such  Federal  Protec- 
tive Officers  for  the  protection  of  such  prop- 
erty and.  If  he  deems  It  twlvisable.  to  extend 
to  such  property  the  applicability  of  any 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  Such  Federal  Pro- 
tective Officers  are  empowered  to  enforce 
Federal  laws  and  said  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  The  Administrator, 
whenever  it  Is  deemed  economical  and  In 
the  public  interest,  may  utuize  the  faculties 
and  services  of  existing  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and.  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  local  agency,  the  faculties  and  serv- 
ices of  State  or  local  enforcement  agencies." 

Sec.  2.  Sections  1  through  6  of  the  Act  of 
June  1.  1948,  c.  359.  62  Stat.  281.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  318ar-d),  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "or  law  enforcement  functions," 
the  following  words:  "or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion assigned  to  enforce  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
property  of  the  United  States  or  to  perform 
Investigative,  or  law  enforcement  functions." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  alternatives  to  secondary  treat- 
ment for  publicly  owned  treatment 
works.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  authorize  certain  alternatives  to  sec- 
ondary treatment  for  publicly  owned 
treatment  works. 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  require  that  all 
municipal  treatment  facilities  shall  be 
upgraded  to  secondary  treatment  by 
July  1,  1977.  The  impact  of  this  require- 
ment on  the  Nation  is  staggering.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  construction  of  sec- 
ondary facilities  for  those  municipalities 
discharging  primary  effluents  into  only 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  estimated  to  be 
$650  million.  This  does  not  consider  the 
cost  of  increased  energy  needed  to  oper- 
ate the  new  plants  or  the  added  cost  of 
operating  these  facilities. 


The  1972  amendments  to  the  act  re- 
quire that  municipally  owned  treatment 
works  achieve  secondary  treatment  by 
July  1,  1977.  and  "best  practicable  treat- 
ment" by  July  1,  1983.  Section  301(b)  of 
the  act  requires  that  secondary  treat- 
ment be  the  basis  for  "best  practicable 
treatment."  Inasmuch  as  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  hy.s  yet  determined  what 
constitutes  "best  practicable  treatment," 
I  maintain  that  it  is  error  to  assume  it 
presupposes  secondary  treatment.  True, 
secondary  treatment  may  prove  to  be 
the  "best  practical  treatment "  for  many 
areas.  But  it  also  may  not  be  the  "best 
practical  treatment"  for  many  others. 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  but  one  example 
where  secondary  treatment  is  not  the 
best  practical  treatment.  In  July  of  1972 
the  Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough 
treatment  plant  became  operational.  It 
was  one  of  the  last  primary  treatment 
facilities  approved  for  Federal  grant 
funding.  The  existing  facility  cost  over 
$6  million  to  construct  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  today's  cost  of  converting 
the  plant  to  secondary  treatment  would 
be  $13  miUion.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
flation the  1977  cost  of  conversion  would 
be  nearly  $20  million,  and  these  costs 
are  only  for  conversion  of  the  existing 
plant.  As  Anchorage  grows,  additions 
would  be  required.  Additionally,  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  for  a  sec- 
ondary plant  is  estimated  to  be  60  per- 
cent more  than  that  of  the  existing  fa- 
cility, or  $600,000  a  year.  This  cost  would 
be  borne  entirely  by  the  Anchorage  sewer 
rate  payer. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  secondary  treatment 
is  necessary  to  upgrade  or  preserve  the 
water  quality  of  the  municipal  waste  re- 
ceiving waters.  However,  in  Anchorage 
and  several  other  areas,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Anchorage  cannot  hope  to  improve 
the  water  quality  of  Upper  Cook  Inlet 
by  secondary  treatment  of  its  waste- 
water. Indeed,  the  effluent  from  Anchor- 
age's primary  plant  already  contains  less 
pollutants  than  the  natural  waters  of 
the  inlet.  Expending  from  $13  to  $20 
million  on  a  facility  which  would  not 
improve  the  water  quality  of  the  inlet 
when  that  money  could  be  used  for 
needed  environmental  assets,  such  sis  ex- 
tending sewers  to  needed  areas  of  the 
borough,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  wise 
investment. 

I  again  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
situation  unique  to  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Washington,  California,  and 
Guam  have  expressed  similar  concern. 

Because  the  act  does  not  allow  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  flexibility  to  allow 
for  the  unique  situations  found  in  some 
municipalities,  I  am  introducing  this  bill. 
It  gives  the  Administrator  the  authority 
to  authorize  an  alternative  treatment 
when,  and  I  emphasize  only  when,  it  ia 
determined  that  such  alternative  would 
result  In  an  equal  or  preferable  effect  on 
the  receiving  waters  at  a  lesser  cost  in 
money  or  materisd  resources,  or  both. 

Such  flexibility  is  recommended  In  the 
final  report  by  the  National  Water  Com- 
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mission,  entitled  "Water  Policies  for  the 
Puture,"  and  I  quote: 

The  197a  Act  shoiild  be  amended  to  give 
the  EPA  Admlulfitrator  tbe  flexlbUlty  to  ap- 
prove grants  for  alternatives  to  either  con- 
ventional treatment  processes  or  unlXorm 
treatment  requirements  when  such  alter- 
natives can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
equal  or  better  receiving  water  quality  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  lesser  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point  the  text  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  any  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  which  Is  required  to  use 
secondary  treatment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  may  authorize  an 
alternative  treatment,  upon  application  and 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
that  such  alternative  would  result  In  an 
equal  or  preferable  effect  on  the  receiving 
waters  at  a  lesser  coet  In  money  or  material 
resources  or  both.". 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request): 

S.  3Q94.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Minute  No.  242  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
concluded  pursuant  to  the  Water  Treaty 
of  1944  with  Mexico  (TIAS  994) ,  entitled 
"Permanent  and  Definitive  Solution  to 
the  International  Problem  of  the  Salinity 
of  the  Colorado  River."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Minute  No.  242  of  the 
Intematioaal  Boimdary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, concluded  pursuant  to  the  Wa- 
ter Treaty  of  1944  vrtth  Mexico  (TIAS 
994) .  entitled  'Termanent  and  Definitive 
Solution  to  the  International  Problem 
of  the  Salinity  of  the  Colorado  River," 
to  be  cited  as  the  "International  Salinity 
Control  Project  Colorado  River." 

Mr.  President,  the  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Interior  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive commimlcatlon  accompanying 
the  proposal  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  Along  with  the 
departmental  report,  I  wish  to  Insert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  draft  legislation,  and  Minute  No.  242 
which  conatltutes  the  settlement  ap- 
proved by  the  two  Governments  after  12 
years  of  controversy  regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  water  the  United  States  may  de- 
liver to  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Depa«tmi:nt  of  Statb, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Pom, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed 
a  draft  bill  which  tbe  Department  of  State 
recommends  be  enacted  to  authorize  Imple- 
mentation of  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  to  resolve  the  interna- 
tional problem  of  the  salinity  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  waters  delivered  by  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  under  the  Water  Treaty 
of  1944.  This  treaty  provides  for  the  delivery 
to  Mexico  annually  cf  1.5  million  acre-feet 
of  Colorado  River  waters. 

There  are  also  enclosed  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  in  Its  consideration  of  this 
draft  bill  the  supporting  documents  and 
reports  listed  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  as 
well  as  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
draft  bill.  The  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, one  of  the  enclo.sures,  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  requirement*  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (PX.  91- 
190)  and  this  Department's  guidelines.  Pub- 
lic notice  of  the  availability  of  this  state- 
ment was  Included  to  the  Federal  Register 
of  October  5,  1973. 

Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  who  negotiated  the 
agreement,  describes  the  Colorado  River  and 
discusses  at  some  length  its  history  and  the 
history  of  the  salinity  problem  with  Mexico 
in  his  enclosed  "Report  of  the  President's 
Special  Representatives  for  Resolution  of  the 
Colorado  River  Salinity  Problem  with  Mex- 
ico," dated  December  28,  1972.  Members  of 
the  Congress  wUl  recall  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  House  and  Senate  on  June  15,  1972, 
President  Echeverrla  referred  to  this  prob- 
lem as  the  most  delicate  between  the  two 
countries.  This  was  one  of  the  moet  Impor- 
tant issues  dealt  with  by  President  Nixon 
and  President  Echeverrla  at  their  meetings 
on  June  15  and  Jtme  16.  In  their  Joint 
Communique  of  June  17,  1972,  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  un- 
dertake certain  actiohs  Immediately  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  water  going  to 
Mexico,  and  that  President  Nixon  would 
designate  a  special  representative  to  And  a 
permanent,  deflnltlve  and  just  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  enclosed  agreement  of 
August  30,  1973.  Minute  No.  242  of  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, Is  that  deflnltlve  solution. 

ThU  agreement  with  Mexico  brings  to  an 
end  twelve  years  of  controversy  regarding  the 
quality  of  water  the  United  States  may  de- 
liver to  Mexico.  Although  the  treaty  contains 
no  specific  provisions  relating  to  the  quality 
of  water  delivered,  it  does  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  with  respect  to  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  the  treaty 
by  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
CommlBslon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
two  GoverimientB.  Minute  No.  242  consti- 
tuted such  a  settlement,  which  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  two  countries  have  approved, 
subject  to  the  enactonent  by  the  Congress 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions. 

Implementation  of  the  agreement  will  re- 
quire a  reduction  In  the  salinity  of  the  waters 
delivered  at  present  to  Mexico.  Desiring  to 
accomplish  this  reduction  with  the  least 
burden  on  the  United  States  and  Its  water 
users,  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Brownell,  its  technical  advisers, 
and  other  Departments,  has  provided  In  the 
draft  bill  for  the  minimum  works  and  other 
measures  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  agreement  the  United  States  makes 
three  major  commitments.   First  and  prln- 


clpaUy,  we  agree  to  adopt  measures  to  asmiv 
that  no  later  than  July  1,  1974,  subject  to 
the  authorization  by  the  Congress  of  fundi 
for  the  necessary  works,  the  approximately 
1,360,000  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  waten 
delivered  to  Mexico  above  its  Morelos  Diver- 
sion Dam  will  have  an  annual  average  salin- 
ity of  no  more  than  115^:30  parts  per  mil- 
lion (ppm)  over  the  annual  average  salinity 
of  Colorado  River  waters  arriving  at  Imperial 
Dam,  l.e.,  those  delivered  to  the  lowenaott 
major  downstream  users  In  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  while  Mexico  will 
accept  delivery  of  waters  somewhat  more 
saline  than  those  used  In  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  must  remove  from  thoet 
waters  the  adverse  effect  of  the  highly  saline 
drain  waters  pumped  and  discharged  to  the 
river  by  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District  of  Arizona. 

It  is  proposed  to  attain  this  average  an- 
nual  differential  by  a  combination  of  im. 
provements  to  reduce  drain  flows  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Project  and  by  construction 
of  a  desalting  plant.  When  completed,  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  1978,  the  desalting  plant 
would  treat  a  major  portion  of  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drain  water,  so  that.  In  combination 
with  the  untreated  Wellton-Mohawk  drain 
water,  it  may  be  delivered  to  Mexico  within 
the  agreed  dlfferentiaL  A  detailed  description 
of  this  plan  as  planned  appears  In  the  en- 
closed Special  Report  dated  September  1973 
prepared  for  the  Department  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

During  an  interim  period,  while  desalting 
facilities  are  being  constructed,  the  United 
States  would  bypass  all  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
drain  water  without  charge  to  Mexico  against 
Its  guaranteed  treaty  allotment,  and  would 
substitute  higher  quality  water  that  would  be 
delivered  to  Mexico  in  place  of  it.  This  better 
water  would  at  first  be  borrowed  from  storage 
reservoirs  and,  later,  be  made  up  In  large  part 
of  water  saved  by  concrete-lining  a  49-mlle 
reach  of  the  Coachella  Canal  In  southern 
California.  The  lining  would  save  econom- 
ically an  estimated  132,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually,  which  would  be  temporarily  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Federal  Goverimient  until 
the  amount  borrowed  from  storage  is  paid 
back  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reduces 
deUveries  of  mainstream  Colorado  River 
water  to  California  to  4.4  million  acre-feet 
annually.  The  water  saved  will  represent  a 
part  of  Callfomla's  entitlement  from  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  highly  saline  reject  stream  from  the 
desalting  plant,  oontatnlng  the  salts  removed 
from  the  drain  water,  would  be  kept  separate 
and  conveyed  by  a  drain  directly  to  the  later- 
national  boundary,  ant  thence  through  Mexi- 
co to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  on  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Under  the  agreement  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  would  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  part  of  the  drain  located  In 
Mexico.  As  its  second  major  commitment,  the 
United  States  would  assume  the  cost  of 
building,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
part  in  Mexico,  whloh  must  be  concrete- 
lined  to  prevent  the  highly  saline  water  from 
infiltrating  into  groundwaters  of  Mexico. 

In  order  to  keep  the  construction  and  op- 
erating cost  of  the  desalting  plant  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  volume  of  drain  water  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  District  should  be  reduced. 
For  this  purpose  the  bill  would  authorize  a«- 
slstance  to  District  water  users  in  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  and  au- 
thorize a  reduction  to  the  existing  authorized 
irrigable  acreage  of  the  District. 

The  third  commitment  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  is  to  stJpport  Mexican  efforts 
to  obtain  appropriate  financing  on  favorable 
terms  for  the  improvement  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Mexican  Valley  where  Mexico  uses  Ite 
Colorado  River  waters,  and  to  provide  cm  » 
mutually  acceptable  basis  a  grant  for  tboee 
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aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
Mexican  Valley  directly  related  to  salinity, 
including  tile  drainage.  When  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable basis  has  been  arrived  at,  the  De- 
partment will  submit  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  this  matter. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  undertakes  two 
major  conxmitments.  It  accepts  In  effect  as  a 
part  of  Its  treaty  allotment  aU  drainage  In- 
flows to  the  river  below  Imperial  Dam  ex- 
cept untreated  Wellton-Mohawk  drain  waters. 
This  Includes  the  delivery  of  140,000  acre-feet 
annually,  consisting  largely  of  drain  water, 
near  San  Lui^  on  the  land  boundary  and  In 
the  boundary  section  of  the  river  downstream 
from  Morelos  Dam.  This  water  may  be  more 
salir.e  than  that  delivered  above  Morelos 
Dam. 

The  Mexican  Government  also  agreed  to  a 
mutual  limitation  of  groundwater  pumping 
within  five  miles  of  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary  near  Ssm  Luis  to  160,000  acre -feet 
annually  on  each  side,  pending  the  conclu- 
gion  of  a  comprehensive  agreement  on 
groundwater  In  border  areas.  Mexico  is  al- 
ready pumping  at  this  rate,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence beginning  to  draw  on  waters  under- 
lying the  United  States  and  to  diminish  the 
sxirface  flow  to  Mexico  at  San  Luis.  The 
agreement  was  phrased  so  that  the  United 
States  could  without  question  pump  a  like 
amount  on  Its  side  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
underground  waters  and  surface  flows  caused 
by  Mexican  ptmiping.  The  Department  will 
continue  to  work  with  Mexican  officials  on 
a  comprehensive  agreement  on  groundwater 
In  the  border  areas. 

Finally,  the  two  Governments  recognized 
the  agreement  as  the  permanent  and  deflnl- 
tlve solution  of  the  salinity  problem.  They 
agreed  to  consult  with  each  other  before 
undertaking  any  development  of  surface  or 
groundwater  resources  in  the  border  area 
which  might  adversely  affect  the  other 
country. 

This  agreement  has  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States.  Above  all,  it 
removes  the  uncertainties  of  the  effect  the 
salinity  problem  might  have  caused  on 
further  development  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  As  long  as  the  two  Governments  might 
have  had  to  resort  to  international  adjudi- 
cation, a  part  of  the  Basin's  water  would 
have  been  in  jeopardy.  If,  however,  as  Is  pro- 
posed, we  draw  on  the  financial  and  techno- 
logical rather  than  on  the  water  resources 
of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the 
agreement,  we  will  limit  the  potential  loss 
of  water  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  the 
practical  minimum,  i.e.,  essentially  to  the 
highly  saline  reject  stream  from  the  desalt- 
ing plant  that  Is  not  replaced  vmtll  feasible 
ways  are  found  to  augment  the  flows  of  the 
Colorado  River.  By  limiting  Mexican  pump- 
ing near  the  Arizona  boundary  to  the  pres- 
ently Installed  capacity,  the  agreement  pre- 
vents Mexico  from  increasing  its  pumping 
in  tliat  area.  The  agreement  also  recognizes 
that  the  United  States  may  undertake  pump- 
ing at  similar  levels  to  conserve  Its  own 
gpoimdwaters  and  to  maintain  deliveries  to 
Mexico  at  San  Luis. 

In  respect  to  our  International  relations, 
the  agreement  removes  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  our  relations  with  Mexico  for  more 
than  a  decade.  It  demonstrates  once  again 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
solve its  differences  with  other  countries,  as 
well  as  our  wlU  and  abUlty  to  find  construc- 
tive ways  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  It  will  en- 
courage other  coimtrles,  partlctilarly  of  this 
Hemisphere,  to  try  to  resolve  constructively 
and  amicably  the  dlfflcvilt  problems  persist- 
ing between  them. 

The  cturently  estimated  cost  of  the  aettle- 
ment  is  considerable.  It  can  be  broken  dovwi 
as  follows.  In  thousands  of  dollars: 


I.  Desalting  plant  facilities: 

A.  Pretreatment    plant $16, 150 

B.  Desalting  plant 37,086 

C.  Appurtenant  works 8,844 

Total    desalting    plant    facu- 
lties       62,080 

II.  Other  associated  facilities: 

A.  Bypass  drain 15,370 

B.  Siphon  at  Yuma 3, 100 

C.  Irrigation     efficiency     Improve- 

ment program 2,000 

D.  Acreage     reduction    &    system 
Improvement 10,500 


Total  associated  facilities. 


30,  970 


Total      desalting      complex 

costs    93,050 

III.     Coachella     Canal     Lining, 

Calif H21.450) 

rv.  Acquisition     of     lands     at 
Paluted    Rock    Reservoir 

Ariz =5,000 

V.  General  supervision,  U.S.  Sec- 
tion, IBWC 1,525 

Grand  total 99,575 

1  Construction  of  this  project  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Departnaent  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  provided  In  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Act  (63  Stat. 
724).  The  Department  of  State  proposes  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  Coachella  Valley  County 
Water  District  for  Federal  reimbursement  of 
the  annual  replayment  obligations  for  the 
temporary  Federal  use  of  the  ^ater  saved  by 
the  canal  lining. 

-These  lands  would  be  requi^d  only  If  It 
Is  determined  that  the  Cores  of  Engineers 
must  hold  fee  title  to  suchiands  Ui  Painted 
Rock  Reservoir  to  regulatel  the  dam  during 
and  after  periods  of  serioUB  flooding  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  comply  with  Its 
obligations  under  Minute  No.  242. 

WhUe  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  cannot  be  preclselj  estimated  at  this 
time,  they  are  expected  to  amount  to  about 
$9,850,000,  excluding  $1,360,000  for  the  repay- 
ment obligation  for  lining  the  Coachella 
Canal  during  the  period  (about  7  years) 
when  the  water  saved  by  the  project  Is  made 
available  to  the  United  States  for  Its  use. 

Mr.  Brownell,  together  vrtth  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  assisting  him,  systemati- 
cally studied  all  elements  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem  with  Mexico.  The 
alternative  proposed  herein,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  them  and  approved  by  the 
President,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable solution  to  this  international  prob- 
lem. Every  effort  will  be  made,  as  provided 
In  the  draft  bill,  to  design  and  operate  the 
projects  with  the  objective  of  carrying  out 
its  purpose  at  the  least  overall  cost  to  the 
United  States.  It  Is  envisaged  that  the  De- 
partment win  receive  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  proposed  desalting 
plant  and  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  pro- 
posed measures  In  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
Project.  However,  the  Department  will  retain 
overall  responsibility  for  these  measures  as 
well  as  for  the  others  to  ensure  that  the 
obligations  of  the  International  agreement 
are  fulfilled. 

Under  the  agreement  Mexico  wHl  not  re- 
ceive further  Improvement  in  its  water  until 
the  Congress  enacts  enabling  legislation.  It 
was  understood  In  the  negotiation  of  the 
agreement  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  expedite  the  legislative  process.  Mexican 
officials  are  already  concerned  that  we  have 
required  so  much  time  to  prepare  a  legisla- 
tive package  for  the  Congress.  It  Is  Incum- 


bent on  aU  to  move  swiftly  on  all  steps  relat- 
ing to  the  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  In 
accord  with  the  I*resident'8  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanton  D.  Anderson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Department  of  State. 
John  C.  Whttaker, 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

This  draft  bill  is  stricUy  limited  to  the 
measures  believed  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  deflnltlve  set- 
tlement of  the  salinity  problem  concluded 
with  Mexico  on  August  30,  1973.  That  agree- 
ment. Incorporated  in  Minute  No.  242  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, was  concluded  pursuant  to  Article 
24  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty,  which  provides 
that  the  Commission  "shall  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  powers  and  duties  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  Treaty,  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  duties : 

•  «  •  •  • 

(d)  To  settle  aU  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  two  Governments  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Treaty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two 
Governments  ..."  The  treaty  also  provides 
In  the  same  article  that  the  Commission 
shaU  have  the  power  and  duty  "To  construct 
the  works  agreed  upon  or  to  supervise  their 
construction  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
such  works  or  to  suf>ervl&e  their  operation 
and  maintenance,  in  accordance  vrtth  the 
respective  domestic  laws  of  each  oountry." 
The  Protocol  to  the  treaty,  an  Integral  part 
of  It,  provides  that  "The  works  to  be  con- 
structed or  used  on  or  along  the  boundary, 
and  those  to  be  constructed  or  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  discharge  of  treaty  stipulations, 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  the  respective  Section  .  .  .",  but 
that  "In  carrying  out  the  construction  of 
such  works  the  Sections  of  the  Commission 
may  utUlze  the  services  of  public  or  private 
organizations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
their  respective  countries."  The  Protocol 
further  provides  regarding  works  ".  .  .  which 
are  situated  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
the  country  of  that  Section,  and  which  are 
to  be  used  only  partly  for  the  performance 
of  treaty  provisions,  such  Jurisdiction  shall 
be  exercised,  and  such  fimctions,  including 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  works,  shall  be  performed  and 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  agencies  of  that 
country  which  now  or  hereafter  may  be  au- 
thorized by  domestic  law  to  construct,  or  to 
operate  and  maintain,  such  works." 

Because  the  works  and  other  measures  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  proposed  with  the 
objective  of  fulfilling  the  cbligatloiis  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  in  the  settlement 
with  Mexico,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
U.S.  Section  of  the  Commission  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  works  required. 
The  U.S.  Section  would  exercise  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  to  ensure  fulfillment  of 
the  agreement,  with  the  actual  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  responsibilities 
for  some  of  the  proposed  measiores  carried 
out  by  other  Federal  agencies,  principally  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  order  to  use 
most  efficiently  existing  resources  and  tech- 
nical capabilities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  stipulated  In  the  agreement  that  "It 
■hall  enter  into  force  upon  .  .  .  (ApproTal  of 
both  Oovemments  by  exchange  at  Notes]; 
provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  which 
are  dependent  for  their  Implementation  on 
the  construction  of  works  or  on  other  meas- 
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UTM  wblch  require  expenditure  of  funds  by 
the   United   States,   shall   become   effective 
upon  the  notification  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  of  tbe  authorization  by  the  United 
Statea  Congress  of  said  funds,  which  will  be 
aovigtat    promptly."    Tbe    Department     In- 
terprets this  provision  to  mean  that  when 
the  Congress  enacts  authorizing  legislation, 
the  agreement  will  come  fully  Into  force,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  any  conditions  appearmg  In 
the  Individual  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
Section    1(a)    provides   for   the   construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  de- 
salting complex  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  comply  with  the  terms  agreed  upon  In 
lllnute  No.  242,  which  will  result  m  the  de- 
livery by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  above 
tbe  latter's  main  diversion  structure,  Morelos 
Dam.  of  Colorado  River  waters  of  a  quality 
similar  to  that  delivered  to  the  next  up- 
stream major  users  In   the  United  States. 
Specifically,   the   desalting    complex   Is   In- 
tended to  asstire  that  waters  delivered  to 
Mexico  upstream  of  Morelos  Dam  will  have  an 
average  annual  salinity  of  no  more  than  116 
parts  per  mllUon  (ppm),  pltis  or  minus  30 
ppm,   over   the   average   annual   salinity   of 
Colorado  River  waters  arriving  at  Imperial 
Dam.  located  about  27  miles  upstream,  which 
Is  the  last  major  point  of  diversion  on  the 
Colorado  River  In  the  United  State*. 

The  desalting  complex  Includes:  (1)  a  de- 
salting plant  to  reduce  the  salinity  of  drain 
water  from  tbe  Wellton-Mobawk  Divi- 
sion of  the  Oila  Project,  Arizona,  Including 
a  pretreatment  plant  for  settling  and  filtra- 
tion of  tbe  drain  water  to  be  desalted;  (3) 
the  appurtenant  works  Including  tbe  Intake 
pumping  plant  system,  product  waterllne, 
power  transmission  facUttlee  and  perma- 
nent operating  facilities;  (3)  associated  fa- 
cilities including  roads  and  a  raUroad  spur; 
(4)  tbe  extension  of  the  existing  bypass  drain 
to  carry  tbe  reject  stream  from  tbie  desalting 
plant  and  other  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage 
waters  through  the  United  Statea  and  Mexico 
to  the  Qulf  of  California;  and  (6)  the  re- 
placement of  a  metal  flume  In  tbe  existing 
main  outlet  drain  extension  with  a  concrete 
siphon.  Tentatively,  the  desalting  plant  Is  to 
be  designed  to  treat  144,000  acre-feet  per 
year  of  3100  ppm  Wellton-Mohawk  drain 
water  to  result  In  101,000  acre-feet  of  240 
ppm  usable  product  and  43.000  acre-feet  of 
9<S00  ppm  reject  water.  Tbe  plant  Is  to  be 
designed  to  operate  at  90%  of  deelgn  ca- 
pacity. Using  advanced  technology  commer- 
cially available.  It  will  effect  recovery  Ini- 
tially of  at  least  70%  of  the  drain  water 
as  product  and  with  a  minimum  reduction 
of  at  least  00%  of  the  dissolved  soUds  In  the 
feed  water. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  electrical  pow- 
er and  energy  will  be  required  to  operate  the 
desalting  complex.  Sources  of  electrical  pow- 
er supply  will  be  sought  that  will  not  dim- 
inish the  supply  of  power  to  preference  cus- 
tomers from  the  Federal  Parker-Davis  Pro- 
jects, since  this  project  Is  propoeed  for  In- 
ternational purposes  and,  therefore.  Is  not 
subject  to  the  privileges  of  Reclamation  Law. 
Product  water  would  be  blended  with  the 
remaining  31,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  drain  water  to  produce  a 
stream  of  132,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  water 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  at  Imperial  Dam, 
now  860  ppm,  which  can  be  Introduced  Into 
the  Colorado  River  and  <lellvered  to  Mexico 
within  the  salinity  differential  established  In 
the  salinity  agreement.  The  optimum  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  desalting  plant  will  be 
determined  In  the  deelgn  stage. 

After  the  desalting  complex  Is  in  opera- 
tion, there  may  become  available  surplus 
capacity  In  tbe  desalting  plant  over  that 
needed  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  In  that 
event  It  may  be  possible  to  use  some  of  tbe 
product  water  from  the  plant  for  domestic 
water  supply  without  Inhibiting  the  VS. 
Section's  ability  to  meet  obligations  under 
the  international  agreement.  The  desalted 
water   used    tor   municipal    and   Industrial 
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water  supply  In  the  United  States  would  be 
e.xchanged  for  other  water  at  appropriate 
prices,  terms  and  conditions,  with  the  rev- 
enues from  such  exchange  deposited  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  reject  stream  from  the  desalting  plant 
would  be  kept  separate  and  conveyed  south- 
ward by  a  new  concrete-lined  drain  to  the 
International  boundary  and  thence  through 
Mexico  to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  on  the 
Oulf  of  California.  If  construction  can  begin 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  complex  should  be 
completed  and  operational  bv  the  end  of 
1978. 

Section  1  (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  would  au- 
thorize a  combination  of  measures  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  drain  water  pumped  from 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District  and  treated  by  the  desalting  plant 
and  thereby  reduce  the  plant's  size  and  cost. 
The    objective    is    to    reduce    the    quantity 
of  the  District's  drain  water  from  about  220.- 
000  acre-feet  per  year  to  not  more  than  175,- 
000  acre-feet  per  year  to  enable  a  20%  re- 
duction In  the  required  desalttog  capacity. 
This  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  optimum  com- 
bination of  Improvements  in  irrigation  ef- 
ficiencies and  a  reduction  in  the  authorized 
irrigation  area  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Di- 
vision.  A   cooperative   program    to   Improve 
efficiency  Is  already  imder  way  In  tbe  District 
sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  and  EPA.  Sections   (b) 
and  (d)  of  the  bill  would  authorize  accelera- 
tion and  expansion  of  that  program,  to  In- 
clude assistance  to  water  users  in  the  Dis- 
trict m  installing  oafarm  system  improve- 
ments   to    advance    Irrigation    efficiency    In 
order  that  its  potential  might  be  realized  In 
time  to  enable  a  reduction  In  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  desalting  plant.  These  Improve- 
ments  will    Include   advanced   management 
practices  such  as  the  use  of  scientific  meth- 
ods  for   determining   Irrigation   scheduling, 
and  onform  system  improvements  Including 
ditch  lining,  changes  In  field  layout  and  size, 
use   of  sprinklers,   or   automated   irrigation 
methods.  To  the  extent  such  work  or  modi- 
fication  produces  local   benefits,   the   water 
users  will  bear  the  ooet  thereof.  No  Federal 
expense  would  be  Incurred  to  pay  the  costs 
that  water  users  would  have  to  pay  in  any 
event    to   satisfy    the    requirements   of    the 
Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 
amended,  or  to  provide  direct  benefits  to  In- 
dividual water  users. 

Pursuant  to  that  Act,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  expected  to  establish 
effluent  limitation  guidelines  and  require  per- 
mits for  certain  irrigation  return  flows.  Some 
drainage  flows  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
Project,  therefore,  may  be  required  to  receive 
a  certain  measure  of  treatment,  utilizing  the 
best  pollution  control  technology  available 
at  that  time,  before  they  can  be  returned 
to  the  river.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the 
measures  proposed  In  this  bill  for  Interna- 
tional purposes  will  relieve  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict of  amy  obligations  it  may  Incur  as  a  re- 
sult of  future  domestic  water  pollution  con- 
trol policies. 

Further,  to  reduce  the  volvune  of  saline 
drain  water  required  to  be  processed  by  the 
desalting  plant,  section  (c)  authorizes  a  re- 
duction In  the  existing  authorized  75,000  irri- 
gable acres  In  the  WeUton -Mohawk  Division 
through  Federal  purchase  or  exchange  of 
lands.  InltUIly,  about  lO.OOO' acres  would  be 
acquired,  of  which  3800  acres  are  undeveloped 
Federal  lands  and  6200  acres  are  State  and 
private  lands,  of  which  2500  acres  are  devel- 
oped. If  it  Is  determined  that  the  irrigable 
acreage  must  be  reduced  below  65,000  acres, 
additional  developed  acreage  Is  authorized  to 
be  acquired.  All  such  aoqulsltions  would  be  at 
Federal  expense,  and  the  existing  repayment 
obligation  allocable  to  eliminated  Irrigation 
acreage  would  be  declared  non-reimbursable. 
Section  (e)  provides  for  an  appropriate  re- 
duction In  the  repayment  obligation  of  the 
District  due  to  the  United  States  to  take  Into 
consideration  such  merease  that  the  pur- 


chase and  hence  reduction  In  the  authorized 
Irrigable  acreage  may  have  In  tbe  cost  per 
acre  of  operation  and  matotenance  of  th« 
Irrigation  system. 

Section  (f )  relates  to  tbe  plan  to  constrnct 
a  new  concrete-Uned  canal  or  to  line  a  49. 
mile  reach  of  the  existing  Coacbella  Canal  in 
southern  California,  to  effect  a  savings  ol 
about  132,000  acre-feet  per  year,  now  lost  by 
seepage,  for  temporary  use  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Water  for  the  Coacbella  Vallev 
County  Water  District  Is  diverted  from  the 
Colorado  River  at  Imperial  Dam  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Coacbella  VaUey  through  the 
AU-Amerlcan  Canal  and  the  Coacbella  Canal. 
These  facilities  were  completed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  In  1948  and  supply  ini. 
gatlon  water  for  about  67,000  acres  In  the 
Coacbella  Valley.  Conveyance  losses  from  th« 
first  49-mlle  reach  of  unimed  canal  currently 
average  about  141,000  acre-feet  annually 
The  savings  of  an  estimated  132,000  acre- 
feet  annually  to  be  effected  by  a  lined  canal 
represents  a  part  of  California's  entitlement 
from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Federal  use  of  the  saved  waters  would 
consist  (1)  until  the  desalting  plant  comes 
on  stream,  of  supplying  a  part  of  the  water 
that  must  be  delivered  to  Mexico  In  substi- 
tution for  bypassed  Wellton-Mohawk  drain- 
age; and  (2)  after  the  desalting  plant  is 
operational,  of  restoring  to  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er Basin  the  water  borrowed  from  the  Ba- 
sin's storage  reservoirs  as  substitution  water 
for  Mexico  from  the  time  the  agreement  en- 
ters Into  force  to  tbe  time  the  desalting 
plant  is  completed. 

Because  It  is  envisaged  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  use  the  saved  water  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  operation  of  the  lined 
canal,  but  In  no  event  beyond  the  time  when 
California  would  want  to  use  the  saved 
water,  the  cost  of  lining  should  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Coacbella 
Valley  County  Water  District  on  the  basU 
of  each  entity's  use  of  the  water.  Under  sec- 
tion (f)  the  U.S.  Section  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  be  able  to  join  with  the 
Coacbella  District  In  a  contract  providing 
for  that  District  to  reimburse  tbe  Federal 
Government  for  the  lining  over  a  4C-year 
period,  and  for  tbe  U.S.  Section  to  relieve  the 
District  of  reimbursement  during  that  period 
when  the  Federal  Government  makes  use  of 
the  water  to  Implement  tbe  terms  of  Minute 
No.  242  and  this  bill. 

Section  1(g)  provides  for  a  reduction  In 
the  repayment  obligation  of  the  Imperial  Ir- 
rigation District  to  take  Into  consideration 
that  the  District  can  relinquish  Its  rights 
to  the  capacity  of  1000  cubic  leet  per  second 
in  the  existing  49-mUe  reach  of  the  Coacb- 
ella Canal  and  In  the  AU-Amerlcan  CanaL 
This  would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  reconstructed 
lined  section  of  the  Coacbella  Canal  from 
2500  cubic  feet  per  second  to  1500  cubic  leet 
per  second,  and  thereby  realize  a  material 
saving  In  the  cost  of  tbe  reconstruction.  The 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  would  be  com- 
pensated through  modification  of  Its  repay- 
ment contract. 

Under  Section  Kb),  as  a  further  consi- 
deration relating  to  Che  reduction  In  the 
capacity  of  the  Coacbella  Canal  and  the  re- 
sulting saving  In  the  reconstructed  imed 
section,  the  Federal  Government  may  ac- 
quire the  approximately  3800  acres  of  un- 
developed private  lands  which  could  have 
been  served  by  tbe  1000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond canal  capacity  In  the  existing  Coacbella 
Canal.  The  cost  associated  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  lands  will  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Coacbella  Canal 
lining,  and  Federal  reimbursement  will  be 
based  on  the  terms  of  tbe  repayment  con- 
tract, since  both  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  Coacbella  District  will  benefit  from 
savings  In  construction  costs  due  to  the  re- 
tirement of  these  lands. 

Tbe  estimated   total   Installation  cost  of 
linmg  tbe  Coacbella  Canal,  including  rlght- 
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of -way  costs  and  land  costs,  amounts  to 
$31,450,000.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  jjerlorm  this  work,  and  funds 
will  be  requested  as  a  part  of  Its  approprla- 

Uon. 

Section  1(1)  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
lands  in  the  reservoir  of  the  exlsttag  Painted 
Rock  Dam  on  the  Gila  River,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  enable  Its  operation  to  fulfill  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  in  Minute  No.  242. 
This  dam  was  constructed  by  tbe  Corps  of 
Engineers  solely  for  the  control  of  floods. 
There  was  acquired  essentially  a  flowage 
easement,  and  the  operating  procedures  en- 
visioned the  capture  of  flood  flows,  their 
temporary  regulation,  and  early  release.  How- 
ever, this  operation  results  In  the  Infiltra- 
tion' of  water  Into  the  groundwater  at  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  District  and  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  drainage  that  must  be  pumped 
from  the  District  and  discharged  to  the  Colo- 
rado River.  This  increase  can  be  largely.  If 
not  entirely,  overcome  by  retaining  flood- 
waters  in  the  Painted  Rock  Reservoir  and 
making  smaller  releases  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  To  enable  this  modification 
m  operations.  Section  1(1)  authorizes  the 
acqulbitlon  of  such  additional  interest  In 
lands  in  the  reservoir  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  impairment  of  operations  under 
the  agreement  with  Mexico.  Acquisition 
would  be  made  only  after  the  existing  legal 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  said 
lands  are  clarified. 

Section  2  Is  Intended  to  require  reduction 
to  a  minimum  of  the  costs  associated  with 
the  bUl.  For  example.  It  is  necessary  to 
achieve  tbe  most  cost-effective  combination 
ol  reduction  In  Wellton-Mohawk  drain  wa- 
ters and  size  of  tbe  desalting  plant.  Hie 
most  coet-eSectlve  means  may  be  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  drain  water  from  tbe  District 
somewhat  below  175,000  acre-feet  annuaUy, 
permltttog  a  smaller  desalting  plant.  Fur- 
ther, tovestlgations  are  proposed  to  tocrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  desalting  plant  to  enable 
a  smaller  and  less  costly  plant.  The  lands  In 
Painted  Rock  Reservoir  would  be  acquired 
only  If  necessary  to  perform  Its  operation  to 
a  manner  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
bear  all  costs  associated  with  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  except  as  spyeclfied 
In  the  Act.  and  except  that  the  water  users 
will  not  be  relieved  of  costs  required  for  com- 
pliance with  tbe  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Section  3  relates  to  the  reject  stream  from 
the  desalting  plant  and  other  normal  Well- 
ton-Mohawk drain  waters  bypassed  to  tbe 
Santa  Clara  Slough  on  tbe  Gulf  of  California 
and  not  replaced  from  other  sources.  Section 
302  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(82  Stat.  886)  provides  that  tbe  satisfaction 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  constitutes  a 
national  obligation  which  shall  be  tbe  first 
obligation  of  any  water  augmentation  proj- 
ect authorized  for  the  Basto.  This  section  of 
the  bUl  ensures  that  tbe  reject  stream  and 
other  normal  Wellton-Mohawk  drain  waters 
bypassed  to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  will  be 
included  m  this  replacement  obligation.  Tbe 
other  normal  Wellton-Mohawk  drato  waters 
would  comprise  only  those  essential  to  avoid 
crop  damage.  Periods  of  surplus  waters  are 
excepted  because  when  there  Is  surplus  wa- 
ter, tbe  reject  stream  and  the  bypassed  drain 
water  would  not  constitute  a  loss  to  the 
Colorado  River  Baaln. 

Under  tbe  Water  Treaty  a  period  of  surplus 
waters  exists  when,  as  determined  by  the 
TJ.8.  Section  of  the  Commission,  tbe  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  are  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  supply  uses  In  the 
United  States  and  the  guaranteed  Mexican 
allotment  of  1.5  mUlion  acre-feet  annually. 
This  section  provides  that  studies  to  Iden- 
tify feasible  measures  to  provide  adequate 
replacement  water  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  June  30,  1980,  and  that  replace- 
ment of  these  waters  shall  begin  when  aug- 


mentation of  the  Colorado  River  begins.  As 
stated  earlier,  water  borrowed  from  reser- 
voir storage  on  the  Colorado  River  during  the 
toterlm  period  when  Wellton-Mohawk  drato 
waters  are  bypassed,  £ind  until  completion  of 
the  desalting  plant,  will  be  paid  back  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  use  of  the  water 
saved  by  Itotog  of  a  part  of  tbe  Coacbella 
Canal. 

Section  4  authorizes  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  There  is  initially  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $94,575,000  for  the  construction 
and  other  measures  authorized  by  this  bill. 
This  estimate  Is  based  on  1973  prices.  In 
approximate  figures,  the  desalttog  plant  and 
associated  faculties  would  cost  $80,550,000. 
of  which  $45,900,000  would  be  for  the  plant 
and  appurtenant  works,  $16,150,000  would  be 
for  the  pretreatment  function,  and  $18,500,- 
000  would  be  for  support  facilities,  includ- 
ing tbe  drain  to  the  Qulf  of  California.  Tbe 
estimated  cost  of  acreage  reduction  and  on- 
farm  irrigation  improvements  is  $10,600,000, 
with  an  additional  $2,000,000  allowed  for 
the  irrigation  efficiency  program.  General  su- 
pervision is  estimated  at  $1,525,000. 

The  estimate  of  $5,000,000  for  the  possible 
acquisition  of  lands  at  Painted  Rock  Dam  Is 
not  tocluded  In  tbe  total  figure  because  at 
this  time  It  Is  not  known  U  and  when  the 
funds  will  be  required. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Coacbella  Canal 
Untog  Is  $21,450,000.  It  Is  not  tocluded  in  this 
authorization  because  it  Is  separately  author- 
ized to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  Department  will  seek  this  amount  to 
Its  annual  appropriation. 

Section  5  provides  a  title  for  this  bill. 


(International   Boundary   and   Water   Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico] 

Mexico,  D.F.,  August  30,  1973. 
Minute   No.    242 
permanxnt  and  definttrvi:  solution  to  thx 
zxternational  problem  of  the  salinttt  or 

'rKE  COLOKADO  BIVXB 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Secretariat  of 
Foreign  Relations,  at  Mexico,  DF".,  at  6:00 
pjn.  on  August  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  the  to- 
structlons  received  by  the  two  Commission- 
ers from  their  respective  Governments,  to 
order  to  Incorporate  to  a  Minute  of  tbe  Com- 
mission the  jo  tot  recomnaendatlons  which 
were  made  to  their  respective  Presidents  by 
the  Special  Representative  of  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell, 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Mexico,  Lie.  Emlllo  O.  Rabasa,  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  tbe  Presidents,  for  a 
permanent  and  definitive  solution  of  tbe  to- 
ternatlonal  problem  of  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River,  resulting  from  the  negotia- 
tions which  they,  and  their  technical  and 
Judicial  advisers,  held  to  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust of  1973,  In  compliance  with  tbe  refer- 
ences to  this  matter  contained  to  the  Jotot 
Communique  of  Presidents  Richard  Nixon 
and  Luis  Echeverria  of  June  17,  1972. 

Accordtogly,  the  Commission  submits  for 
tbe  approval  of  tbe  two  Governments  tbe 
following: 

RESOLUTION 

1.  Referring  to  tbe  annual  volume  of  Colo- 
rado River  waters  guaranteed  to  Mexico  un- 
der tbe  Treaty  of  1944,  of  1,500,000  acre-feet 
(1,860,234,000  cubic  meters) : 

(a)  Tbe  United  States  shall  adopt  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  not  earlier  than  January 
1,  1974,  and  not  later  than  July  1,  1974,  the 
approximately  1,360,000  acre-feet  (1,677,646,- 
000  cubic  meters)  delivered  to  Mexico  up- 
stream of  Morelos  Dam,  have  an  annual 
average  salinity  of  no  more  than  116  p.pjn.± 
30  p.pjn.  UJ8.  count  (121  p.pjn.^ 
30  p.pjn.  Mexican  count)  over  the  annual 
average  salinity  of  Colorado  River  waters 
which  arrive  at  Imperial  Dam,  with  the  un- 
derstandtog  that  any  waters  that  may  be  de- 
livered to  Mexico  imder  the  Treaty  of  1944  by 
means  of  tbe  All  American  Canal  shall  be 


considered  as  having  been  delivered  upstream 
of  Morelos  Dam  for  tbe  purpose  of  comput- 
tog  this  salinity. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
deliver  to  Mexico  on  the  land  boundary  at 
San  Luis  and  in  the  limitrophe  section  of 
the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  More- 
los Dam  approximately  140,000  acre-feet 
(172,689,000  cubic  meters)  annually  with  a 
salinity  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  waters  customarily  delivered  there. 

(c)  Any  decrease  in  deliveries  under  point 
1(b)  will  be  made  up  by  an  equal  increase 
in  deliveries  under  point  1(a). 

(d)  Any  other  substantial  changes  In  the 
SLforementloned  volumes  of  water  at  the 
stated  locations  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Implementation  of  the  measures  re- 
ferred to  In  potot  1(a)  above  Is  subject  to 
the  requirement  in  potot  10  of  the  .authori- 
zation of  the  necessary  works. 

2.  The  life  of  Minute  No.  241  shall  be  ter- 
minated upon  approval  of  the  present  Mto- 
ute.  From  September  1,  1973,  until  the  provi- 
sions of  potot  1(a)  become  effective,  tbe 
United  States  shall  discharge  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  downstream  from  Morelos  Dam 
volumes  of  drainage  waters  from  the  Well- 
ton-Mohawk District  at  the  annual  rate  of 
118,000  acre-feet  (146,551,000  cubic  meters) 
and  substitute  therefor  an  equal  volume  of 
other  waters  to  be  discharged  to  the  Colorado 
River  above  Morelos  Dam;  and,  pursuant  to 
the  decision  of  President  Echeverria  expreesed 
in  tbe  Joint  Communique  of  June  17,  1972, 
the  United  States  shall  discharge  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  downstream  from  Morelos  Dam 
tbe  dratoage  waters  of  tbe  Wellton-Mohawk 
District  that  do  not  form  a  jxart  of  tbe  vol- 
umes of  drainage  waters  referred  to  above, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  remaining 
volume  will  not  be  replaced  by  substitution 
waters.  The  Commission  shall  continue  to 
account  for  the  drainage  waters  discharged 
below  Morelos  Dam  as  part  of  those  described 
In  the  provisions  of  Article  10  of  the  Water 
Treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 

3.  As  a  part  of  the  measures  referred  to  In 
point  1(a).  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
its  territory  the  concrete-ltoed  Wellton- 
Mohawk  bypass  drato  from  Morelos  Dam  to 
the  Arizona-Sonora  totematlonal  boundary, 
and  operate  and  matotato  the  portions  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  bypass  drain  located  in  tbe 
United  States. 

4.  To  complete  the  drain  referred  to  to 
point  3,  Mexico,  through  the  Commission  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall 
construct,  operate  and  matotato  an  exten- 
sion of  the  concrete-ltoed  bypass  drato  from 
the  Arlzona-Sonora  international  boundary 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  of  a  capacity  of 
353  cubic  feet  (10  cubic  meters)  per  second. 
Mexloo  shall  permit  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge through  this  drain  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Slough  all  or  a  portion  of  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk drainage  waters,  the  volumes  of  brtoe 
from  such  desalting  operations  In  the  United 
States  as  are  carried  out  to  Implement  the 
Resolution  of  this  Minute,  and  any  other 
volumes  of  brine  which  Mexico  may  agree  to 
accept.  It  Is  understood  that  no  radioactive 
material  or  nuclear  wastee  shall  be  discharged 
through  this  drain,  and — that  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  no  right  to  navigation, 
servitude  or  easement  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  drato,  nor  other  legal  rights,  ex- 
cept as  expressly  provided  In  this  potot. 

5.  Pendtog  the  conclusion  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement  on  groundwater  to 
tbe  border  areas,  each  country  shall  limit 
pumping  of  groundwaters  in  its  territory 
wlthto  five  miles  (eight  kilometers)  of  the 
Arlzona-Sonora  boundary  near  San  Luis  to 
160.000  acre-feet  (197,358,000  cubic  meters) 
annually. 

6.  With  the  objective  of  avoldtog  future 
problems,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  shall 
consult  with  each  other  prior  to  undertaking 
any  new  development  of  either  tbe  surface 
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or  the  groundwater  resources,  or  xindertaklng 
substantial  modlflcatlons  of  present  develop- 
ments. In  Its  own  territory  in  the  border 
area  that  might  adversely  affect  the  other 
country. 

7.  The  United  States  wUl  support  efforta 
by  Mexico  to  obtain  appropriate  fln anting  on 
favorable  terms  for  the  Improvement  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Mexlcall  VaUey.  The 
Umted  SUtes  will  also  provide  nonrelmbtirs- 
able  assistance  on  a  basis  mutuaUy  accepta- 
ble to  both  countries  exclusively  for  those 
aspects  of  the  Mexican  rehabUlUtlon  pro- 
gram of  the  Mexlcall  Valley  relating  to  the 
salinity  problem.  Including  tUe  drainage  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  above-mentioned 
purposes,  both  countries  wtu  undertake 
negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  shaU 
recognize  the  undertakings  and  understand- 
ings contained  In  this  Resolution  as  con- 
stituting the  permanent  and  deflnlilve  solu- 
tion of  the  salinity  problem  referred  to  In 
the  Joint  Communique  of  President  Richard 
JiSTn^igvr"""*'"'*  ^"^^  EcheverrU  dated 

9.  The  measures  required  to  implement  this 
Resolution  shaU  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  practical  date 

10.  ThU  Minute  Is  subject  to  the  express 
approval  of  both  Governments  by  exchange 
of  Notes.  It  shaU  enter  Into  force  upon  sudb 
approval;  provided,  hcwever.  that  the  provl- 
s^ons  which  are  dependent  for  their  Im- 
plemenutlon  ou  the  construction  of  works 

ture  of  funds  by  the  United  States,  shaU  be- 

nn'^rtJ  o^i""*  "P°''  "'^  notification  by  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  of  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Umted  States  Congress  of  wfd 
funds.  Which  WUl  be  sought  promptly 
Thereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
J.  P.  Preedkin, 
Commissioner  oj  the  United  States. 


Commissioner  of  Mexico. 
P.  H.  Sachstxdxe,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section. 
Phu^anbo  Rivas 
Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Section. 


By  Mr.  UASKELL: 

p*t.«°^^r,^^"i  *-*'  ^«^d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  treatment 
as  a  foreign  tax  payment  to  any  royalty 
payment  made  in  connection  with  the 
extraction  of  oU  or  gas  from  a  foreign 
country  and  to  provide  a  means  of  de- 
termining what  part  of  any  payment 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

FOREIGN  TAX  CRIDITS  AND  mCO»a  TAX 
rAXRNXSS 

rv,^;,  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  1 
month  ago  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
or  my  grave  concern  with  the  adequacy 
of  the  so-called  "windfall  profits"  provi- 
sion of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  I 
sugg^ted  at  that  time  that  the  most 
effective  manner  in  which  to  distribute 
more  evenly  the  burden  of  the  ene^ 
crisis  would  be  the  Imposition  of  an  e^ 
cess  profits  tax  on  the  profits  of  multi- 
national oil  companies  and  the  establish- 
ment of  meaningful  price  controls  on 
domestic  oU  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  address  our- 
selves once  and  for  all  to  the  question  of 
the  overall  tax  treatment  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry. Every  tax  loophole,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, means  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  must  bear  a  greater  tax  burden 


One  of  those  loopholes  which  I  men- 
tioned a  month  ago  is  the  foreign  tax 
credit  provision.  Today,  i  am  introducing 
the  first  of  several  bills — the  first  long 
overdue  step— to  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  this  industry  without  ap- 
parent justification. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  wiU  prohibit  the  multinational  oil 
companies  from  taking  a  tax  credit  for 
amounts  paid  to  a  foreign  government 
that  are,  in  reality,  a  royalty  payment 
rather  than  a  tax  on  the  companies' 
income. 

Under  present  la\v,  taxes  paid  to  for- 
eign governments  generate  a  dollar  for 
doUar  tax  credit  against  U.S.  taxes  on 
the  theory  that  double  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate income — taxation  by  both  the  for- 
eign government  and  the  United  States- 
would  be  inappropriate.  That.  In  my 
judgment,  is  a  legitimate  consideration 
Total  elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  would  put  our  corporations  operat- 
ing abroad  at  an  extreme  competitive 
disadvantage  compared  to  foreign  corpo- 
rations that  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
double  taxation.  I  accept  the  principle 
that  foreign  tax  payments  should  be 
credited  against  the  tax  liability  that  a 
corporation  pays  in  the  United  States 

However,  the  major  method  by  which 
foreign  tax  credits  provide  a  special  bene- 
fit to  the  multinatjonal  oil  industry  is 
the  practice  of  crediting  royalty  pay- 
ments in  the  giiise  of  an  income  tax  No 
other  industry,  no  Individual,  is  allowed 
to  treat  royalty  payments  as  though  they 
were  an  expense  that  is  creditable  against 
U.S.  taxes.  Royalties  are  nothing  more 
than  a  cost  of  doing  business.  For  every 
other  taxpayer  in  this  country,  those 
royalty  paj-ments  can  only  be  deducted 
from  gross  income.  But,  for  the  multi- 
national corporation  they  can  be  credited 
against  taxes  due  the  U.S.  Government 
This  practice  Is  one  of  the  several  rea- 
sons that  major  corjioratlons  like  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  Texaco,  and  Gulf 
OU  Cos.,  each  of  which  has  income  In  the 
range  of  $1  billion,  paid  income  taxes  in 
1971  of  less  than  3  percent  of  their  gross 
income.  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  constituents  pay  an  average  tax 
of  16  percent  of  their  incomes— and  not 
too  many  of  these  American  families  are 
earning  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

This  practice  of  crediting  royalty 
payments  against  Federal  tax  liability 
has,  in  recent  weeks,  been  studied  and 
questioned  by  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Mr.  Chtjhch.  I  have 
been  following  with  great  interest  and 
admiration  his  vigorous  investigation  of 
the  source  of  and  rationale  for  this  un- 
warranted tax  break.  I  applaud  Senator 
Chtjrch  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress. 

TTie  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  straightforward.  It  prohibits  corpora- 
tions from  taking  a  tax  credit  for  any 
payment  to  a  foreign  government  that 
is  a  royalty  payment.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  cer- 
tain standards  In  the  determination  of 
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whether  payments  to  foreign  govern 
ments  are  royalties  or  taxes.  And  it  an 
thorlzes  him,  in  certain  situations   ^ 
formulate  additional  standards  for  thi. 
purpose.  ^^ 

The  biU  applies  only  to  the  income  of 
petroleum  related  corporations  operat- 
Ing  abroad.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
may  well  desire  to  inquire  Into  the  an- 
propriateness  and  necessity  of  expandS* 
the  coverage  of  income  to  other  coroc^ 
rate  activities  abroad. 

The  application  and  enforcement  of 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  foreign 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  code  should 
pose  no  problem  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  Service  may.  If  necessary 
choose  to  examine  and  place  royalty 
values  on  foreign  wells  just  as  it  now 
values  closely  held  stock  and  unique 
assets  in  a  decedent's  estate. 

I  intend  to  offer  additional  legislation 
affecting  this  area  of  the  code  in  the 
near  future,  including  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  so-called  "overall  limitation"  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  which  allows  a  multl- 
national  to  credit  taxes  paid  to  one  coun- 
try against  income  earned  in  another 
I  hope,  though,  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  give  their 
support  to  this  bill  at  this  time  and  that 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  my  proposal. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  together  with  my  re- 
marks of  Januarj-  29,  1974,  to  which  I 
previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3095 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  903  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  creditable 
taxes)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General. — per  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  the 
term  'Income,  war  profits  and  excess  proflta 
taxes'  means  a  tax  paid  In  lieu  of  a  tax  on 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  other- 
wise generally  Imposed  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  by  any  foreign  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  ROTALTIES. — 

"(1)  In  Oeneral. — For  purposes  of  thta 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a).  In 
the  case  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  with  resptct  to  mcome  derived 
from  the  extraction,  pioductlon,  or  refining 
of  oU  or  gas  In  such  coiintry,  the  term  'in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
does  not  Include  any  amount  paid  as  a  roy- 
alty. 

"(2)  Determination  by  SECRETABy  oe  His 
Delegate.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  determine.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3).  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  to  any  foreign  country  In  con- 
nection with  Income  from  the  extraction, 
production,  or  reflntag  of  oil  or  gas  in  such 
country,  what  portion  (If  any)  of  that  pay- 
ment constitutes  the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

"(3)  Basic  rttles. — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign coimtry  which  Imposes  an  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  tax  on  Income  from 
activities  other  than  th«  extraction,  produc- 
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tlon,  or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  In  that  coimtry, 
any  part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  Is  not  reasonably  similar  (in  terms 
of  the  rate  of  tax.  or  of  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  the  Income  or  profits  Involved)  to 
the  amount  payable  with  respect  to  Income 
or  profits  arlsmg  out  of  other  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
Is  considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment.  In 
the  case  of  any  other  foreign  country,  any 
part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  mcome,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  on  account  of  the  manner 
In  which  It  Is  determined,  the  rate  or  amount 
Involved,  or  any  other  reason,  to  constitute 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  Is  considered  to  be 
a  royalty  payment.". 

(b)  Section  904(f)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transitional  rules  for  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

"(C)  Carryovers  to  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973. — 

•■(i)  Whenever  pre-1974  taxes  are,  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d),  deemed  to 
be  post-1973  taxes,  the  pre-1974  taxes  shall 
be  redetermined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  903(b)  (relating  to  royal- 
ties) as  if  those  pro-,  isions  applied  to  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  pre-1974  taxes 
were  paid  or  accrued. 

■•(11)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'pre-ig?*  taxes'  means  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable 
year  ending  before  January  1,  1974,  and  the 
term  'post-1973  taxes'  means  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  In  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31, 1973.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1973. 

National  Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973 — 
Conference  Report 

Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  paid  In  the  press  and 
recently  in  the  Congress  to  the  enormous 
profits  that  major  oil  producers  have  been 
realizing  since  the  energy  problem  became 
an  energy  crisis.  The  Congress  has  made  an 
effort  to  address  the  problem  in  section  110 
of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  The  matter 
continues,  thoiigh.  to  be  one  of  great  concern 
to  me  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  Emer- 
gency Act  faUs  to  provide  a  solution,  and, 
Indeed,  may  in  some  ca.ses  do  Injustice  to 
some  of  the  small  businessmen  iavched  in 
oil  production  and  sales. 

As  a  general  proposition.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  that  It  is  otir  duty  to  take  a  close  and 
hard  look  at  the  profits  being  realized  by  the 
oU  Industry  at  a  time  when  virtually  all 
.^ericans  must  suffer  in  one  way  or  another 
from  the  energy  crisis.  In  times  of  crisis,  the 
American  people  are  brave  and  cooperative, 
but  they  are  also  accustomed  to  the  principle 
that  the  burden  of  a  crisis  Is  to  be  shouldered 
equaUy  by  all.  While  everyone  else  In  America 
must  oope  with  a  soaring  rate  of  Inflation,  as 
well  as  the  problems  attendant  to  the  energy 
crisis,  there  is  something  Improper  In  a 
c.early  unreasonable  level  of  profiteering 
•rom  these  troubles  by  a  single  Industry.  The 
iMue  of  Windfall  gains  prompts  us  to  con- 
sider the  ways  In  which  the  good  fortunes  of 
the  oil  industry  can  be  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  should  be  able 
to  formiUate  a  mechanism  to  return  excess 
profits  to  consumers. 

THE   NEni    FOR    meaningful   PRICE   CONTROLS 

I  see  the  task  before  us  as  one  involving 
a  number  of  distinct,  but  Interrelated  con- 
cerns: Alleviation  of  the  energy  crisis,  assur- 
»nce  that  the  suffering  of  the' Nation  Is  not 
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the  unfair  good  fortune  of  a  small  few,  and 
adj\istment  of  some  of  the  tax  Inequities 
that  have  been  made  even  more  apparent 
than  they  were  before  the  energy  crisis  began. 
With  these  considerations  In  mind,  I  have 
carefully  considered  the  legislation  pendtog 
before  us  and  I  find  it  Inadequate  In  some 
respects.  Recognizing  as  I  do  that  It  would 
be  unwise  at  this  time  to  move  for  recom- 
mittal of  the  conference  report,  I  do  want 
to  register  my  reasons  for  giving  only  quali- 
fied support  to  this  report,  and  to  propose 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  appropriate  solution 
to  the  problems  raised  by  the  bill  and  which 
I  am  certain  will  demand  our  attention  In 
the  coming  months. 

In  the  year  Just  past,  the  21  major  oil 
companies  earned  more  profits  than  any 
other  segment  of  the  economy.  Profits  rose 
61  percent  last  year  over  the  year  before, 
and  may  well  increase  another  60  percent  In 
the  year  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  the  oil 
Industry  was  the  recipient  of  bigger  and 
better  tax  breaks  than  any  other  mdustrlal 
sector,  and  of  course,  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican family.  These  tax  breaks— the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  tax  credit  for  so-called 
income  taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments, 
and  the  writeoff  allowed  for  intangible  drill- 
ing costs — constitute  indirect  subsidies  that, 
in  part,  are  what  is  known  as  the  "hidden 
budget"  of  the  Federal  CJovemment,  escaping 
as  they  do  the  continuous  or  at  least  periodic 
re3v.aluation  that  we  conduct  In  the  case 
of  a  direct  Government  subsidy.  Thus  we  are 
today  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  the 
.\merlcan  people  must  pay  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  petroleum  products,  while  the  In- 
dustry brings  in  more  and  more  profits.  In 
large  part  thnnks  to  Uterallv  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  subsidization  through 
tax  breaks  that  the  industry  has  received  In 
the  years  past.  This  Is  the  situation  with 
which  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  fails  to 
come  to  grips — more  particularly,  which  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  act  Inadequately  addresses. 

Section  110  directs  the  President  to  exer- 
cise the  price  control  authority  delegated  to 
him  several  times  In  the  past.  Additionally, 
It  directs  him  to  set  price  ceUlngs  on  petro- 
leum products  by  reference  to  a  specific  defi- 
nition of  "windfall  profits"  and  gives  author- 
ity to  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  determine 
by  nile  or  order  whether  prices  charged  by 
the  Industry  are  leading  to  windfall  profits. 
In  the  event  that  there  are  vrtndfall  profits 
the  Board  has  a  wide  range  of  powers  to  rec- 
tify "goiiglng."  including  the  power  to  order 
a  refund  of  the  excess  profit.  On  Its  face,  the 
provision  makes  sense.  In  reality.  It  Is  un- 
worlrable  and  will  lead  to  a  double  Injustice. 
On  the  one  hand,  section  110  falls  to  address 
the  fact  that  multinational  oil  Industries  are 
capable  of  finding  many  pockets  in  which  to 
hide  exces-s  profits  from  the  tax  collector  The 
same  profits  wUl  be  hidden  from  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  act 
applies  Indiscriminately  to  the  petroleum 
industry;  to  Gulf  and  Exxon,  to  the  one-well 
independent  oU  producer,  to  the  comer  gas 
station.  Thus,  the  reality  is  that  the  biggest 
and  most  profitable  of  the  oil  companies,  the 
multinationals.  wUl  likely  escape  the  sanc- 
tions that  may  be  Imposed  under  section  n«, 
while  small  Independents  or  the  single  sta- 
tion owners  wUl  be  subject  to  the  act  since 
they  have  nowhere  to  hide  their  "excess" 
profits.  Furthermore,  It  Is  the  independent 
that  Is  the  source  of  exploration  In  the 
Industry. 

The  excess  profits  of  the  tnilv  domestic 
segments  of  the  oil  industry  can  be  con- 
trolled very  easily  through  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  price  control — controls  that  do  not 
exempt  new  oU  or  stripper  wells.  We  could 
avoid  the  administrative  nightmares  that  sec- 
tion 110  Is  likely  to  give  the  understaffed  Re- 
negotiation   Board    through    a    serious    and 


comprehensive  effort  to  control  prices.  Re- 
funds would  not  be  necessary  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  prices  would  not  be  exces- 
sive. By  a  meaningful  price  control  effort,  I 
mean  a  rollback  of  the  prices  currently  being 
paid  for  both  new  and  old  oil.  New  oil.  ex- 
empted from  price  controls  at  this  time,  is 
bringing  $10  a  barrel,  while  the  increases 
that  have  been  allowed  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  old  oil  have  pushed  its  cost  from 
about  $3.90  a  barrel  last  year  to  at  least  $5.25 
a  barrel  today,  a  35  percent  increase.  An  im- 
portant consideration,  of  coursje,  Is  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  rollb€w:k  on  the  future  of 
energy  exploration.  I  am  confident  that  an 
appropriate  balance  between  price  protec- 
tion to  the  public  and  a  continued  mcentlve 
to  exploration  can  be  achieved.  Only  last 
October  24,  when  the  price  of  old  crude  oil 
was  $4.25  a  barrel  and  the  price  of  new  crude 
was  about  $5.50,  the  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  stated  that: 

"Recent  mcreases  in  the  prices  of  domestic 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  have  provided 
additional  Incentives  and  additional  funds 
for  intensified  exploration  for  new  supplies 
cf  oil  and  gas." 

And.  the  Petroleimi  Independent,  the  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association,  in  its  November  1973  issue 
reported  this  comment  by  a  producer-geol- 
ogist : 

"There's  no  doubt  that  prospects  are  for 
Increased  drilling.  .  .  .  With  new  oil  prices 
from  $5.30  to  $6  a  barrel,  there's  Incentive 
now  to  go  looking  for  oil  " 

What  these  statements  Indicate  Is  that 
long  before— very  long  before — the  price  of 
new  crude  reached  $10  a  barrel,  sufficient  in- 
centive existed  to  explore  new  sources.  Clear- 
ly, there  Is  room  for  a  rollback. 

What  price  controls  in  general,  and  section 
110  of  the  legislation  before  us  cannot  do  is 
to  effectively  control  the  prices  of  cU  that 
moves  through  the  hands  of  the  multina- 
tional corporations.  T!ie  processes  through 
which  these  corporations  hide  their  profits, 
or  turn  them  into  "costs,"  take  many  forms. 
For  example,  the  multinationals  commonly 
own  the  transportation  systems  that  move 
their  oil.  A  shipping  subsidiary  might  fly  a 
foreign  flag  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  nation's  absence  o:  an  in- 
come tax.  Or,  a  multl:iational  might  own  for- 
eign producers  such  as  the  Aramco  Corpora- 
tion, whose  stockholders  are  Exxon,  Texaco, 
Mobil,  and  Standard  of  California.  These 
stockholders  set  the  price  at  which  the  oil  is 
sold,  and  since  they  get  back  whatever  thev 
pay  In  dividends,  they  do  not  care  how  high 
the  price  is.  The  foreign  subsidiary  thus  can 
take  the  profit,  while  the  ultimate  corporate 
stopping  point,  the  U.S.  side  of  the  operation, 
has  a  higher  cost  basis  for  the  products  It 
sells  to  the  American  people.  In  this  way. 
much  of  the  multinational's  ov.a  Infiated 
costs  are  In  reality  the  higher  prices  tnat  thev 
have  charged  themselves  abroad  and  passed 
on  to  the  American  people.  Form,  not  sub- 
stance. Is  the  name  of  the  game  in  oil  com- 
pany accounting  practices — and.  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  tax  treatment  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Not  surprisingly,  it  Is  Just  these  companies, 
the  multinationals,  that  are  the  biggest 
profit-makers.  Standard  of  CaltfornU's  profit 
rose  54.3  percent  last  year.  Exxon's  rose  89J 
percent  and  Gulf  Oil's  rose  86.6  percent.  It  Is 
Jiist  these  corporations  that  will  be  able  to 
escape  the  potential  sanctions  of  the  wmd- 
faU  profits  section  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  under  the  first  of  the 
crtterla  that  I  have  used  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation,  its  ability  to  limit 
prices  and  spread  the  burden  of  the  crisis 
more  fairly,  section  110  must  be  regarded  as 
an  Inadequate  answer.  Price  control  can  be 
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meaningful,  under  this  legislation,  only  aa 
far  aa  the  physical  borders  of  the  Nation.  The 
biggest  profltmakers  will  remain  relatively 
unburdened  and  profitable  beyond  their 
needs.  Equally  as  distressing,  though.  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  the  utter  failure  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  strUce  a  balance  between  profltmaklng 
and  energy  development  or  to  address  the 
pressing  Issue  of  overall  tax  equity  In  our 
treatment  of  the  petrole\im  Industry. 
nntoaATiON  iNCKNrrvis 

While  the  legislation  before  us  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  aimed  at  energy  con- 
servation and  development,  the  windfall 
profits  section  of  the  act,  I  feel,  falls  to  take 
account  of  the  delicate  balance  that  must  be 
struck  between  retaining  and  Incentive  to 
development  and  eliminating  any  unfair  and 
unnecessary  profit  margins.  Again,  It  Is  the 
small  Independent  producer  that  shovUders  a 
disproportionate  burden  In  the  exploration 
field.  Since  the  act  alma  Itaelf  principally  r.t 
this  side  of  the  Industry  for  the  reasons 
heretofore  dlsctiaaed.  I  think  It  would  have 
been  appropriate  to  spell  out  In  greater 
detaU  taan  has  been  done  In  section  110  Just 
how  that  balance  ought  to  be  struck. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  a  combination 
of  meaningful  price  controls  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  Industry  and  a  carefully  tailored 
excess  profits  tax  on  the  multinationals  will 
serve  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  begun  to  work  on  such  excess 
profit  legislation,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce it  In  the  Senate  sometime  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  posed  by  the  concept  of  an  excess 
profits  tax.  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  definition 
that  Is  presented  by  the  term  "excess  profit," 
and  I  recognize  that  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  not  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  to  define  It  with  precision.  But,  when 
all  things  are  considered,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Is  the  only  approach  that  we  can  take 
to  bring  within  the  rubric  of  the  regulation 
we  are  today  considering  the  multinational 
oU  Indiistry.  I  find  no  comfort  In  effective 
control  on  the  prices  of  domestic  oil,  while 
the  biggest  of  our  suppliers  escape,  not  only 
price  controls,  but  also  any  meaningful  form 
of  Income  taxation. 

THZ    NXD>    rOR    ZNCOMX    TAX    rAIRNTSS 

Wliat  I  am  today  suggesting  is  a  tax  pat- 
terned on  the  excess  profits  tax  that  was  in 
operatloa  during  the  Korean  war.  Its  focus 
will  be  the  multinational  oil  companies,  and 
In  operation,  it  will  assure  that,  at  least  for 
purpoaes  of  this  tax,  the  interest  that  a 
multinational  corporation  has  In  a  foreign 
aubsldUry  will  be  refiected  in  the  tax  base 
utilized.  In  essence,  the  profits  that  a  mul- 
tinational oil  company  pockets  In  a  foreign 
subsidiary,  are  not  unlike  income  that  an 
individual  deflects  to  other  recipients — and 
Income  of  this  nature  Is  Uxable  to  the  pri- 
mary recipient,  by  virtue  of  the  control  that 
is  exercised  over  the  flow  of  fimds. 

I  Intend  to  combine  with  this  tax  proposal 
an  amendment  to  the  present  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  treatment  of  the  Industry.  Under 
the  code,  taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments 
are  regarded  as  generating  a  dollar-for-dollar 
tax  credit  for  purposes  of  VS.  taxes,  on  the 
theory  that  double  taxation  of  Income  Is  In- 
apprc^rtate.  That  principle  is  quite  Justifi- 
able where  true  taxes  are  tovolved.  However. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  allows  an  oil 
company  to  treat  what  are  really  royalty  pay- 
ments to  a  foreign  nation  as  though  they 
were  Income  taxes,  I  shall  propose  to  elimi- 
nate this  practice.  No  other  Industry,  no  In- 
dividual, Is  allowed  to  treat  a  royalty  as 
though  it  were  an  income  tax.  RoyalUes  are 
essentially  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and, 
hence,  should  generate  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  deduction.  Treatment  of  the  oil 
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Industry  J\ist  as  we  treat  everyone  else  in 
this  respect  Is  a  long  overdue  first  step  In 
reform  of  the  tax  treatment  accorded  this 
Industry    without    apparent    Justification. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act  not  because  I 
like  the  form  of  its  windfall  profits  section, 
but  because  I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  in 
finally  forcing  the  needed  roUback  In  domes- 
tic prices  and  excess  profits  tax  on  the  multi- 
nationals that  I  have  described.  I  am  afraid 
that  defeat  of  this  act  will  serve  only  to  de- 
lay the  truly  effective  legislation  that  Is 
needed  to  deal  with  the  energy  emergency. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  NiTNN,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mc- 

INTYRE,     Mr.     Weicker.     Mr. 

Javits,      Mr.      Proxmire.     Mr. 

Hathaway,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 

Tower,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 

Talmadge)  : 
S.  3096.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  loans  to 
small  basiness  concerns  affected  by  the 
energy  shortage.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

SMALL   BUSINESS    EMERGENCY    EKEBGT    BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Immediate  months  ahead  will  be  par- 
ticularly important  as  the  Nation  sind 
the  Congress  deal  with  measures  to  im- 
prove the  economic  health  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  In  this  process, 
business  generally  and  the  Nation's  SV2 
million  small  businesses  particularly 
should  play  a  vital  role.  When  we  con- 
sider that  small  business  nationwide 
provides  employment  for  some  40  mil- 
lion people,  contributes  some  40  percent 
of  the  country's  gross  national  product, 
and  represents  more  than  95  percent  of 
all  business,  the  economic  significance 
of  the  total  small  business  community  is 
obvious.  Small  business  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  economic  downturns  over 
the  several  years  and  in  particular  by 
the  energy  crisis.  For  instance,  profits  of 
smaller  manufacttu-ers  were  down  al- 
most 20  times  as  much  as  bigger  com- 
panies last  year.  It  is  at  times  like  this 
when  small  business  needs  some  special 
consideration  and  help. 

If  one  company  shuts  down  because 
of  a  fuel  nroblem,  others,  even  if  they 
have  fuel,  may  have  to  close  up  because 
parts  and  supphes  are  unavailable.  Some 
markets  depend  on  the  rate  of  increase 
in  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Along 
with  the  decrease  In  the  supply  of  fuel 
for  heating  homes,  residential  construc- 
tion, whose  activity  is  largely  to  increase 
the  stock  of  homes,  are  experiencing  a 
sharp  reduction  in  its  markets.  Those 
who  specialize  in  building  motels  in 
recreation  areas  also  experience  a  sharp 
drop.  We  see  the  domino  effect  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  our  businesses  and  we 
have  seen  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Those  who  will  feel  the  hardest  eco- 
nomic squeeze  are  the  same  groups  and 
individuals  who  always  lose  In  a  low- 
scoring  economic  ballgame — the  poor, 
the  minorities,  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses— the  very  groups  who  have  the 
fewest  resources  to  survive  on  smaller 
and  smaller  incomes  and  margins  of 
profit. 


Last  month.  Senator  Monbalk  and  i 
held  hearings  In  Los  Angeles  to  deter- 
mine the  Impact  that  the  energy  crl^ 
had  had  and  will  have  on  unemployment 
in  California.  In  California  right  now 
some  700,000  people  are  out  of  work,  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7.3  percent.  Ex- 
perts are  predicting  that  that  rate  could 
rise  as  high  as  8  percent  or  even  8.5  per- 
cent  in  1974  due  to  energy-related 
problems. 

A  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  de- 
veloped  the  f oUowlng  examples  of  present 
and  projected  hardship  resulting  from 
the  energy  crisis: 

The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  has  Implemented  a  manda- 
tory  10-percent  cutback  of  electricity 
usage. 

The  State  public  utilities  commission  la 
asking  for  a  15-percent  cutback  In  in- 
dustrial electrical  usage. 

Unemployment  la  heavily  Industrial- 
Ized  Compton  Is  up  from  9  percent  In 
December  to  12  percent  In  January. 

Attendance  at  some  of  southern  Call- 
fomia's  top  tourist  attractions,  such  as 
Marineland  and  the  Queen  Mary,  are 
off  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Hotel/motel  and  related  tourist  busi- 
nesses have  already  begun  to  suffer 
around  the  State.  In  the  Morro  Bay- 
Plsmo  Beach  area,  business  Is  off  as  much 
as  25  percent.  In  San  Luis  Obispo,  room- 
occupancy  figures  are  down  10  to  20 
percent.  In  San  Diego,  attendance  is  off 
10  percent  or  more  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 
and  Sea  World.  And  two  major  conven- 
tions to  be  held  there  totaling  5,000  to 
6,000  delegates  have  been  cancelled  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis. 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines— PSA— the 
States'  major  commuter  airline,  has  al- 
ready laid  off  500  workers  In  one  of  the 
largest  energy-related  cutbacks.  Air 
traffic  at  Orange  County  Airport,  the  Na- 
tion's busiest  in  the  number  of  takeoffs 
and  landings,  has  dropped  off  by  10  to 
15  percent. 

Major  Los  Angeles  industries  already 
feeling  the  direct  results  of  fuel  short- 
ages Include:  retail  and  wholesale  petro- 
leum marketing,  air  transportation,  ship- 
ping, and  plastics  molding  and  fabrica- 
tions.. Early  Impacts  are  showing  up 
among  manufacturers  of  products  de- 
pendent on  fuels:  air  frame  construction, 
automobile  manufacturing  and  sales,  and 
other  transportation  equipment,  and  rec- 
reational vehicle  manufacturing  and 
sales. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  victims  of  the 
fuel  crisis  Is  the  tourist  Industry.  Na- 
tionally, the  tourist  Industry  yielded  some 
$61  billion  last  year.  In  1972,  114  million 
of  America's  209  million  people  traveled 
370  billion  miles  on  trips  of  100  miles  or 
more.  On  the  average  trip,  $82  ww 
spent — $32  on  transportation,  $14  on 
lodging,  $17  on  food,  and  $19  on  other 
miscellaneous  expenses.  California  led 
the  Nation  in  tourist  Income  in  1972— 
travelers  spent  $4.1  billion  in  the  Golden 
State. 

Incredibly.  70  percent  of  all  tourist 
travel  is  by  automobile.  Thus,  without 
gasoline    for    vacation    and    week-end 
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travel,  the  bfickbone  of  the  entire  tourist 
industry  is  broken.  The  ripple  effect  of 
this  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Independent  truckers,  gasoline  re- 
tailers, hotel  and  motel  and  restaurant 
owners,  small  plastics  processors  and 
manufacturers,  automobile  and  recrea- 
tional vehicle  dealers,  and  a  host  of  other 
small  businesses  are  facing  a  bleak  fu- 
ture. As  energy-related  costs  skyrocket, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen will  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors  unless  Federal  assistance  is  forth- 
coming. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  some  Federal 
assistance.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide loans  and  refinancing  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  seriously  and  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  electrical 
energy  or  energy  producing  resources,  or 
by  a  shortage  of  raw  or  processed  ma- 
terial resulting  from  such  shortage.  This 
bill  will  provide  some  relief  for  those 
small  businesses  that  have  a  proven 
track  record  prior  to  the  energy  crisis. 
It  wiU  help  meet  the  mortgage  payments 
or  rent  payment  or  working  capital  for 
salaries  until  the  crisis  breaks.  It  will 
help  spread  out  some  of  his  debt  over  a 
longer  term  to  up  his  cash  flow  in  a  time 
of  need.  This  bill  is  not  intended  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  that  small 
businessmen  are  experiencing  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Hopefully,  It  will 
provide  an  avenue  for  small  business 
concerns  to  obtain  assistance  during  the 
critical  months  ahead  as  they  attempt 
to  adjust  to  the  new  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  energy  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
and  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Bk.  1.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (7)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist,  or  re- 
finance the  existing  Indebtedness  of,  any 
small  business  concern  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  elec- 
trical energy  or  energy  producing  resources. 
Of  by  a  shortage  of  raw  or  processed  ma- 
terials resulting  from  such  shortages,  if  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  con- 
cern has  suffered  or  Is  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantlal  economic  Injury  without  assistcmce 
under  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraphs  (1) 
»ad  (2)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  ■■7(b)  (8)." 
Immediately  following  ■'7(b)  (7),". 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (7),"  Immediately  foUowtog  "(6)," 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(7).  or  (8),", 
and  by  Inserting  after  the  first  proviso  In  the 


first  sentence  of  such  paragraph  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "Provided  further,  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  defer  repasrment  of  the  principal  of 
any  loan  made  pursuant  to  clause  (8)  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  loan  If  he  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial 
hardships:". 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  durmg  any 
period  on  a  quarterly  basis  when  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  section  7(b)(8)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  being  exercised,  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  Administration's  re- 
quirements. If  any,  for  additional  appropria- 
tions, personnel,  or  authority,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  future  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity under  section  7(b)  (8)  of  such  Act. 

Analysis  of  tht  Bill 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  small  business 
concerns  affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new  section 
7(b)  (8(  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make.  Immediately  participate  in  or 
guarantee  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
seriously  and  adversely  affected  by  a  short- 
age of  fuel,  electrical  energy  or  energy  pro- 
ducing resources,  or  by  a  shortage  of  raw  or 
processed  materials  resulting  from  such 
shortage.  Such  small  concerns  must  have 
suffered  or  be  likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  injury  without  such  assistance,  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  loans  could  be  utilized 
to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness.  Such  loans 
could  be  for  terms  up  to  30  years,  and  the 
Interest  rate  thereon  would  be  the  higher  of 
(1)  2%  per  centum  per  annum  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  a  loan  and  adjust  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum.  This  an- 
nual rate  is  currently  eVg  %• 

Section  2  of  the  blU  makes  technical 
changes  to  sections  4(c)  and  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  Section  2(a)  authorizes 
the  energy  assistance  program  to  be  operated 
out  of  the  disaster  revolvtog  fund  established 
by  section  4(c)  of  the  Act.  Repayments  under 
this  newly-established  loan  program  must  be 
made  to  the  aforementioned  disaster  fund. 
Section  2(b)  of  the  bUl  establishes  the  in- 
terest rate  at  which  loans  under  the  energy 
assistance  program  can  be  made;  and  gives 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  SBA  to  defer  initial  repayment  on 
loans  up  to  2  years  if  severe  financial  hard- 
ship can  be  shown.  Section  3  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  report  to  Con- 
gress quarterly  on  the  needs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  vdth 
Senator  Cranston  and  others  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Emergency  Small  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Act.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  I  have  had  close  con- 
tact with  small  businessmen  throughout 
the  energy  crisis  and  thus  know  the 
severity  of  the  problems  that  they  face. 

Small  business  is  the  economic  back- 
bone of  this  Nation.  It  constitutes  97  Vi 
percent  of  the  business  population  in  the 
United  States;  it  accounts  for  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent  of  the  country's  em- 
ployment and  almost  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

But  the  small  businessman  is  in  trou- 
ble, serious  trouble.  He  has  difficulty  ob- 
taining his  essential  fuel  needs  because 


he  is  often  only  a  retail  purchaser;  he  is 
being  cut  off  from  necessarj-  supplies  of 
petroleum  related  raw  and  processed  ma- 
terials because  of  their  short  supply; 
and,  in  many  instances,  his  customers  are 
unable  to  use  his  product  or  get  to  the 
point  at  which  he  supplies  his  service 
because  of  disruptions  in  buying  patterns 
and  transportation. 

Unlike  large  businesses,  however,  the 
small  businessman  has  no  cushion  to  help 
him  survive  this  emergency  period.  He 
can  not  fall  back  on  retained  earnings; 
he  can  not  turn  to  greater  production 
or  sale  of  another  product  line  not  as 
severely  affected;  and  he  does  not  have 
the  economic  leverage  to  renegotiate  his 
financing  arrangements.  It  is  to  this  last 
point  that  the  Instant  bill  provides  a 
measure  of  relief  to  these  thousands  of 
businesses  adversely  affected. 

This  legislation  requires  no  immediate 
additional  appropriation.  It  makes  use  of 
the  existing  funds  in  the  disaster  relief 
moneys  held  by  the  SBA.  This  fund  pres- 
ently amounts  to  $216  million.  I  strongly 
beUeve  that  more  SBA  financing  assist- 
ance will  be  necessary,  but  this  bill  lets 
the  SBA  begin  to  administer  the  program 
before  any  additional  funds  are  com- 
mitted. After  90  days  of  actual  experience 
with  the  program  the  SBA  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  evaluate  its  use- 
fulness and  its  needs  for  further  appro- 
priations. 

The  economic  disaster  currently  facing 
large  numbers  of  small  businesses,  if  this 
help  is  not  forthcoming,  has  no  paraUel 
since  the  great  depression.  And  yet  by  all 
estimates  this  emergency  is  temporary, 
although  precise  estimates  vary.  If  we 
allow  this  crisis  to  destroy  large  numbers 
of  our  viable  and  efficient  small  busi- 
nesses there  will  be  no  way  to  recover 
them  when  the  energy-  shortage  ends.  The 
leisure  Industry,  the  automotive  sales  in- 
dustry, the  plastics  and  petrochemicals 
industry',  and  the  retail  sales  sector  will 
be  among  those,  buc  by  no  means  the  only 
types  of  businesses  seriously  adversely 
affected.  This  bill  would  help  to  Insure 
that  these  businesses  survive.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  act  without  delay  on 
this  necessarj'  measure. 

POSSIBLE    LOAN    RELIEF   FOR    SMALL    BUSINZSSZS 
AFFECTED  BT  THE  KNZRGT  CRISIS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senat*  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
in  putting  forward  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  those  of  the  Nation's  8y2  mil- 
Uon  small  bussinessmen  who  are  facing 
serious  difficulties  under  gasoline  and 
other  fuel  and  material  shortages. 

Until  verj-  recently,  the  United  States 
had  prided  itself  on  being  a  mobile  econ- 
omy. Many  thousands  of  entrepreneurs 
in  my  State  of  Nevada  and  elsewhere 
across  the  country  had  invested  their 
capital  and  their  time  and  efforts  in  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  to  Americans 
on  the  move. 

The  crisis  of  supplies  in  petroleum 
products,  both  as  fuels  and  raw  mate- 
rials, was  also  explored  by  my  committee 
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through  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee    possible,  the  Bible  amendment  can  be    mlnlstrative  action  to  provide  Dracttn^i 


on  Environmental,  Rural  and  Urban  Eco 
nomlc  Development  conducted  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Nunn)  for 
3  days  In  November  1973.  This  inquiry 
revealed  a  spectrum  of  serious  problems 
of  many  different  kinds  affecting  smaller 
firms. 

In  order  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
eauipment  needed  in  these  businesses, 
loans  had  been  taken  out  with  private 
borrowers  such  as  banks  and  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  many 
instances.  Severe  declines  in  the  volume 
of  business  could  thus  make  trouble  for 
not  only  the  beleaguered  businessman 
but  many  financing  institutions  and  for 
the  SBA  loan  program  itself. 

Accordingly,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  by  way  of 
legislation  to  ease  the  adjustment  to  this 
crisis.  For  this  purpose,  I  had  discussions 
with  Senator  Nunn  and  others  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  reasonable  proposal  in 
this  area.  I  believe  our  efforts  were  pro- 
ductive in  encouraging  the  select  com- 
mittees and  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  as  well  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  common  assessment  of  the 
problem  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
action. 

In  this  connection.  I  particularly  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  conducted  our  committee's  inquiry 
since  November,  and  who  thereupon 
offered  a  series  of  timely  amendments 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  fS.  2589)  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
<  S.  1283 ) .  He  undertook  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  also.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Senator  Nunn 
reflecting  his  leadership  in  this  area  be 
submitted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  Ls  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  proposal  agreed  upon  for  introduc- 
Uon  is  similar  to  the  so-called  Bible 
amendment,  section  2  of  Public  Law  95- 
237.  That  provision  grants  authority  for 
SBA  to  make  emergency  disaster  loans  to 
small  businesses  facing  compliance  with 
mandatory  Federal  health,  safety,  pol- 
lution and  consumer,  and  environmental 
standards.  First  introduced  in  1969,  this 
measure  pioneered  the  approach  of  using 
access  to  the  SBA  disaster  loan  fund  and 
the  emploj'ment  of  a  cost  of  money  for- 
mula for  Interest  rates  in  order  to  make 
small  businesses  throughout  the  country 
partners  in  progress  rather  than  Its  vic- 
tims. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Comimittee 
fMr.  Patmah),  other  refinements  were 
added  to  this  legislation  In  the  course 
of  the  legislative  process  such  as  a  re- 
striction on  the  permissible  loan  amounts. 
What  emerged  seems  to  be  a  workable 
and  practical  model  for  SBA  activity  in 
other  emergency  situations. 

It  Is  my  continued  hope  that,  where 


interpreted  in  terms  of  its  legislative 
history  to  apply  in  those  energy  im- 
pacted areas  where  the  circumstances 
may  be  favorable.  I  have  urged  the  SBA 
to  give  affirmative  thought  to  these  po- 
tential applications  in  the  energy  crisis. 


means  of  loan  relief  to  small  firms  with 
energy  problems. 

ExHisrr  1 
Letteh  Prom  Sinaide  Bibue  to  SBA 

Pebruaby  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 


In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  consent    AdministTator.  small  Business  Adminutra- 


also  that  my  recent  letter  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  on  this  subject 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  Is,  of  course,  one  step  In  the  long 
legislative  journey.  The  Bible  bill,  to 
which  I  referred,  was  first  introduced  in 
April  of  1969  and  finally  enacted  almost 
4  years  later.  Because  of  the  grave  fi- 
nancial consequences  of  the  energy  crisis 
to  new  and  small  firms,  I  hope  that  con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  bill  can 
be  undertaken  without  delay.  I  congratu- 
late the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  as  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkmani  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  for  scheduling  the 
Senate  hearing  on  this  measure  within 
the  next  month. 

I  feel  that  there  will  be  many  issues  to 
explore  at  these  bearings.  New  con- 
sequences of  energy  and  material  short- 
ages are  coming  to  light  all  the  time. 
Also,  there  are  several  complex  legal  Is- 
sues. There  are  also  policy  questions  and 
increased  congressional  responsibilities 
related  to  anj'  broad  grant  of  authority 
to  an  administrative  agency  of  this  kind. 
However,  the  need  is  great  and  the  pub- 
lic hearings  will  afford  the  best  medium 
for  discussing  and  resolving  these  ques- 
tions. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  at  the  Small 
Business  Committee  to  be  of  assistance 
in  developing  this  as  well  as  other  re- 
sponses to  the  real  problems  of  the  small 
business  enerpj'  crisis. 

We  should  like  to  note  also  some  of 
the  efforts  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  in  response  to  our 
suggestioios  and  upon  its  own  Initiative 
to  help  the  small  businessman  in  this 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Record  material  describing  the 
formation  of  an  energy  office  at  SBA;  In- 
structions given  to  SBA  field  offices  1o 
help  small  firms  in  all  possible  ways  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Agency's  programs, 
and  recent  guidelines  for  implementing 
the  "Bible  amendment,"  section  2  of 
Public  Law  93-237. 1  believe  this  informa- 
tion Ls  important  to  many  firms  through- 
out the  country  who  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties, and  could  be  in  touch  with  the 
Small  Buslne.ss  Administration  In  this 
regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibits  3-5.). 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  shall  continue  to  do  all 
we  can  In  the  future  to  bring  about  cre- 
ation of  responsible  legislation  and  ad- 


tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Administhator :  In  view  of  the 
Increasing  volume  of  calls  and  correspond- 
ence we  are  receiving  about  small  buslnesMs 
Impacted  by  fuel  shortages,  and  conversa- 
tions which  I  have  had  with  other  Senators 
about  these  problems,  I  hope  that  the  Small 
BuBlness  Administration  could  givg 
thorough  consideration  to  the  possible  ap- 
plication  of  the  recently  passed  section  3  of 
Pis.  93-237  m  this  area. 

As  you  know,  my  intention  in  introduc- 
ing this  measxire  as  3.  1750  in  April,  1989, 
was  to  reach  the  widest  possible  number  of 
situations  in  which  small  firms  are  required 
to  change  their  methods  of  operation  in 
order  to  comply  with  Federal  law  (or  re- 
gional, state  or  local  law  or  regulations  de- 
rived from  Federal  statutes) . 

Based  upon  our  Committee's  research  at 
that  time,  Senator  Sparkman  placed  before 
the  Senate  a  table  of  various  environmental, 
pollution,  health  and  sanitary  laws  of  the 
type  to  which  we  believed  such  a  provision 
would  usefully  apply.  This  chart  was  in- 
cluded in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  Mi  my  proposal.  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  and  I  certainly  foresaw  as  well 
further  Congressional  activity  upgrading 
standards  in  various  fields  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  reqiUrlng  capital  Investmente 
and  other  actions  by  small  firms.  In  reports 
of  the  Committee  and  remarks  to  the  Senate 
on  several  occasions,  we  have  referred  to 
ongoing  developments  of  this  sort. 

The  language  of  the  authorizing  provision 
of  P.L.  93-237  Itself  states: 

"to  make  such  loans  ...  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assist  any  small  business 
coiicern  in  effecting  additions  to  our  altera- 
tions In  Its  plan,  facilities,  or  methods  of 
operation  to  meet  requirements  Imposed  on 
such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Federal  lav 
and  State  law  enacted  In  conformity  there- 
with, or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a  duly 
authorized.  Federal,  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  Issued  In  conformity  with  such  Fed- 
eral law.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  without  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added) 

This  language  Is  not  directed  at  any  par- 
ticular statute  or  statutes.  On  the  contrary, 
since  several  variations  of  this  bill  were  en- 
grafted onto  the  Small  Business  Act  as  sub- 
sections, our  efforts  In  the  93d  Congress  were 
to  consolidate  and  expand  this  loan  authority 
In  order  to  have  It  In  accordance  with  the 
original  tenor  of  8.  1750. 

I  am  aware  of  many  of  the  practical  and 
legal  problems  arising  under  fuel  and  energy 
regulations,  and  that  others  will  arise  under 
future  regulations  and  statutes.  I  therefore 
hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Agency 
to  use  Its  legal  expertise  and  familiarity 
with  these  circumstances  to  give  the  nwet 
affirmative  possible  Consideration  to  the 
question  of  applying  this  provision  as  en- 
acted to  the  range  of  small  business  energy 
problems. 

As  you  are  aw*re,  our  interest  in  these 
matters  led  ua  to  schedule  a  staff  level  meet- 
ing with  Aasoclate  AdmlnUtrator  for  Finance 
and  Investment  David  A.  WoUard  last  wert. 
We  wanted  to  explor«  the  options  further. 
Including  the  Introduction  of  a  aupfi*- 
menUry  legUlatlve  proposal.  If  this  to  ttit 
to  be  necessary. 
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Prom  the  correspondence  made  available 
to  us  by  Mr.  Louis  Laun,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Operations,  we  know  that  SBA  has 
taken  positive  steps  already — on  its  own 
initiative  and  in  response  to  the  hearings  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Environmental,  Rural 
and  Urban  Economic  Development — to  as- 
sist small  business  In  this  energy  crisis.  I 
commend  you  for  these  actions  and  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate  further  with  you  and 
your  Agency  to  do  whatever  is  feasible  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  brought  on  by  ad- 
justment to  the  energy  and  fuel  stringencies 
facing  small  business  and  the  nation. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  2 
Lettee  From  Senator  NuNn  to  SBA 
February  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  As  you  know,  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been  making 
extensive  efforts  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  small  business  energy  problems  smd 
to  propose  constructive  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative solutions. 

This  activity  has.  of  course,  included  the 
hearings  on  November  27-29,  1973,  my  ad- 
vocacy of  amendments  to  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act  (S.  2589)  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  (S.  1283)  both  of 
which  passed  the  Senate,  and  my  comments 
upon  the  proposed  Federal  regulations  on 
fuel  allocation. 

As  you  are  also  anare,  a  meeting  had  been 
scheduled  wltli  Assistant  Administrator  Da- 
vid A.  WoUard  for  February  11  to  discuss 
farther  the  legi.slatlve  posslbUliles  of  relief 
in  the  loan  field  as  a  result  of  the  impact 
of  fuel  and  energy  shortages  on  small  busi- 
ness. Including  mobile  homes,  motels  and 
others. 

In  this  endeavor,  I  have  been  working 
very  closely  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  (Senator 
Bible)  and  agree  with  him  that  the  appli- 
cation of  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-237 
shoMld  be  explored  as  a  preliminary  matter. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  us  that  If  the 
process  rf  considering  alternatives  In  this 
loan-relief  area  Is  to  extend  to  legislation, 
the  discussion  might  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tees and  legislative  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  might  facilitate  exploration  of  the 
various  issues  involved  and  lay  some  basis 
for  f ur t  her  efforts  1  n  th  is  area . 

To  follow  up  on  this  matter  In  collabora- 
tion with  Chairman  Bible,  telephone  con- 
tact can  be  made  with  Mr.  Chester  H.  Smith, 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  or  Herbert 
L.  Splra,  Subcommittee  Counsel  who  will 
keep  Wright  Andrews  of  my  office  advised. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

8am  Nttnn. 


EzHiBrr  3 
SBA  Instructions  to  Piru)  Orncxs 
To:  All  Regional  Directors: 

All  District  Directors: 

All  Branch  Managers: 

In  accordance  with  the  request  by  the 
White  House  that  SBA  provide  "&11  appro- 
priate assistance  to  small  firms  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  energy  crlsto,"  you  are  directed 
to: 

1.  Extend  all  possible  and  helpful  aid  to 
portfolio  accounts  seeking  relief  because  of 
the  crisis.  This  would  Include  financial  coun- 


seling, deferments,  payment  resetting,  and 
other  adjustments  to  provide  relief. 

2.  Olve  priority  processing  and  attention  to 
loan  requests  \inder  7(a)  and  EOL  received 
because  of  the  crisis. 

3.  Allocate  direct  funds  under  these  two 
programs  first  to  energy  crisis  loans. 

4.  Write  all  new  loans  resulting  from  the 
crisis  to  give  the  borrower  the  greatest  bene- 
fits practicable  within  policy  and  statutory 
requirement. 

5.  Observe  normal  repayment  ability  pol- 
icies. There  is  nothing  new  yet  regarding 
possibility  of  using  Bible  amendment  to 
7(b)  (5)  for  energy  loan  assistance.  WUl  keep 
you  posted. 

Lens  F.  Lattn, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

January    29,    1974. 
All  Regional  Directors, 
All  District  Directors, 
All  Branch  Managers. 

This  is  in  ftirther  reference  to  my  TWX 
of  January  23,  1974.  concerning  new  author- 
ity under  Pi.  93-237. 

In  response  to  inquiries  regarding  financial 
assistance  to  small  concerns  suffering  eco- 
nomic injur.-  due  to  the  energy  crisis,  it  may 
be  possible,  in  some  instances,  to  assist  these 
firms  under  the  provision  for  loans  to  meet 
regulatory  standards  (Bible  amendment)  in 
P.L.  93-237. 

The  applicant  should  furnish  sufficient  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  an  eligibility 
determination  including,  if  knoum.  the  law 
or  regulation  which  requires  compliance  and 
which  triggers  our  7lb)(5»  authority.  This 
Information,  along  with  your  office's  opinion 
on  eliglbilitv,  should  then  be  forwarded  to 
Central  Oflice,  Offic-e  of  Financing,  attention 
Arthtir  Aniistrong.  so  that  an  eligibility  de- 
terminatt'in  can  be  made.  These  loans  will 
be  for  up  to  30  years  maturity,  bear  an 
Interest  rate  of  6V^  percent,  and  be  limited 
to  $500,000  unless  extreme  hardship  is  proved. 
Funds  are  to  come  from  the  disaster  loan 
fund  under  the  same  basis  as  BCEI  loans, 
see  TWX  dated  January  10.  1974. 

Plep.<^c  note  that  the  providing  of  this  as- 
sistpnce  is  still  in  the  tentative  stage  and 
no  ofiice  sliould  disseminate  to  the  public 
media  any  information  Inferring  a  new  loan 
assistance  program  lest  the  public  at  large 
misconstrue  what,  if  any,  assistance  is  avail- 
able from  SBA  to  help  small  concerns  he- 
c.'iuse  of  the  energy  crisis.  However,  we  do 
not  want  to  close  the  door  on  any  small 
business  concern  which  we  can  legally  ana 
legitimately  assist. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  TWX  to 
Arthur  Armstrcmg,  SP'P&I. 

Anthont  S.  Stasio, 
For  David  A.  Woollard. 
Associate  Administrator  for  Finance  and 
Investment. 

Small  Business  Administration, 

January  21,  1974. 
All  Regional  and  District  Dirkctoss: 

PL  93-237  approved  on  January  2,  1974,  in 
addition  to  lncre«islng  our  statutory  loan 
ceilings,  changes  and  expands  our  economic 
injury  loan  authority  and  significantly  affects 
other  agency  policies  and  programs. 

Until  such  time  as  the  law  can  be  fully 
analyzed  and  appropriate  regulations  and  in- 
structions disseminated,  all  field  offices  will 
continue  to  accept  and  process  OMHB.  CF. 
and  OSH  loans  under  outstanding  Instruc- 
tions. Applications  requesting  funds  to  meet 
all  other  Federal  regulatory  standards  per- 
mitted by  the  new  law  will  be  forwarded  to 
central  office  for  review.  Such  applications 
must  be  fully  documented  as  to  what  Federal 
regtilatlon,  or  regulation  promulgated  In  con- 
formance  with   Federal   regulations,   is   In- 


volved. Interest  rates  will  be  that  presently 
applicable  to  DBL.  Maximum  loan  amount 
and  term  shtill  be  that  permitted  under  the 
physical  disaster  bvisiness  loan  program  It 
Is  presently  not  contemplated  that  water 
pollution  loans  authorized  by  the  FederaJ 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
will  be  handled  under  the  new  law.  These 
loans  are  still  covered  by  section  7(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended.  Livestock 
loans  Involving  animal  diseases,  as  author- 
ized will  be  made  under  existing  Instruction 
for  product  disaster  loans.  Office  of  Industry 
Studies  and  Size  Standards  Is  working  on  a 
definition  for  small  buslnees  for  this  purpoee. 
Meantime,  any  case  on  which  a  size  determi- 
nation may  be  necessary  prior  thereto  may  be 
forwarded  to  that  office  for  a  ruling. 

Base  closing  loan  program  Instructions 
were  Issued  to  the  field  offices  by  TWX  dated 
January  10.  1974. 

Antidiscrimination  policies  pursuant  to  the 
law  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  neeir  future, 
and  also  guidelines  regarding  special  con- 
sideration to  veterans  and  their  survivors  or 
dt  ■)endents 

Copies  of  PL  93-237  will  be  sent  to  all  offices 
as  3r>cn  as  received. 

Anthont  S.  Stasio, 
For  David  A.  Wollaro, 
Associate  Admmiftrator  for  Finance  and 
Invesiment. 

Exhibit  4 

SB.\  Release  on  Actions  in  Response  to 
Energt  Crisis 

SBA  develops  new  plan  to  meet  energt 
crisis 

M1NNT.AP0LIS.  Minn.  Febr.iary  5 — Un- 
certainties created  bv  the  energy  crunch, 
shortages  of  materials,  rising  inflation,  tight 
money,  and  high  Interets  rates  could  spell 
big  trouble  for  small  businessmen  In  this 
area  and  across  the  nation  during  the  next 
six  months  Thomas  S  Kleppe.  .\dni!n:s- 
trator  of  the  Small  Business  .Administration, 
told  a  news  c^  .iference  here  today. 

•In  such  a  whirlwind  of  uncertainty  and 
change."  Kleppe  s&ld,  "It's  always  the  small 
businessman  who  gets  hit  first  and  the 
hardest." 

Kleppe  said  strong  adverse  factors  now 
boiling  :n  the  economy  are  not  immediately 
reversible,  and,  if  left  unchecked,  could  lead 
to  abnormal  business  failures  and  serious 
ur.employment  In  the  smali  business  sector. 

P*rompted  by  current  economic  factors, 
there  are  those  who  sucggest.  Kleppe  said, 
that  the  energy  crisis  and  the  erowiag  short- 
ages of  baolc  materials  may  be  the  catalyst 
which  triggers  what  some  ecouoml--ts  have 
termed  the  "post  ii.dustrlal  period."  This 
period  of  readjustmen:,  they  believe,  will  be 
one  in  which  mass  production  and  mass  mar- 
keting will  give  way  to  demands  for  more 
sophisticated  and  highly  personalized  goods 
and  services. 

"So  I  can  say  to  you  here  today."  Kleppe 
said,  "that  If  there  ever  was  a  time  since  the 
l£30's  calling  for  uncmmon  effort  and  per- 
severance In  championing  the  cause  of  small 
business,  t.iat  time  Is  now"" 

"Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  caught 
In  the  grip  cf  a  very  real  and  troublescme 
crisis  which  Is  bound  to  change  the  lifestyles 
of  millions  of   .Americans,"  he  said. 

"Much  as  we  woul-^  like  it  tc  disappear,  we 
know  that  It  will  not  go  away  tomorrow,  nert 
week,  or  next  month."  he  said. 

"Perhaps  even  more  important  than  Its 
unpredictable  diu^tlon  or  Its  net  result  Is 
the  fact  that  ovir  economy  is  recelvit^g  shock 
waves  slmtiltaneously  on  three  broad  fronts. 

"One  Is  our  dwindling  supply  of  energy 

"Ti.e  second  Is  motinting  shortages  of  ma- 
terials. 

"Third  Is  the  anticipated  snowballing  effect 
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thftt  tbese  shortages  will  bave  on  employ- 
ment and  production  zuttloawlde  In  all  areas 
of  economic  activity." 

But  that's  not  the  whole  picture,  Kleppe 
said.  He  said  rising  Inflation  further  com- 
pounds the  problem.  The  only  bright  spot 
Is  the  Blow  trend  toward  lower  Interest  ratee 
And  a  hike  In  the  money  supply. 

"We  therefore  see  a  period  of  critical  ad- 
JuBtm.ent  for  small  businesses,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  next  sU  months,"  Kleppe  said. 

"That  is  why  we  believe  programs  and 
pollclea  developed  by  Federal  and  state  agen- 
cies to  grapple  with  these  problems  should 
provide  for  full  consideration  of  small  busl- 
naos  needs  and  Interests,"  he  said. 

"In  keeping  with  our  role  as  spokesman 
and  advocate  of  the  small  business  sector, 
we  have  established  In  SBA's  Washington 
office  a  special  task  force  on  energy  and 
materials  comprised  of  SBA  program  ex- 
perts, which  Is  now  assessing  the  Impact  of 
shortages  on  our  programs  and  on  the  small 
business  community.  All  major  program  di- 
visions of  the  Agency  have  been  mobUlzed 
to  participate  actively  in  task  force  deliber- 
ations," Kleppe  jald. 

'Secondly,  we  have  established  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Energy  and  Materials.  Among  its 
functions  will  be  development  of  an  infor- 
mation base  and  economic  data  base  to  de- 
termine the  impact  of  shortages  in  energy 
and  materials  on  SBA  programs. 

"It  will  also  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and  all  other 
governmental  and  business  organizations 
concerned  with  these  problems.  Finally,  it 
wUl  assLst  SBA  program  units,  field  offices, 
and  management  persoimel  In  the  formula- 
tion of  appropriate  policy  responses." 

He  said  top  priority  Is  being  given  to  de- 
velopment of  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  SBA  U  rep- 
resenting the  broad  Interest  of  small  busi- 
ness at  all  levels  of  FED  activities  pertain- 
ing to  energy-related  policies,  regulations, 
and  programs,  he  said. 

"We  hope  to  develop  an  effective  educa- 
tional and  training  program  Jointly  with 
FED  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
assist  small  businesses  in  conserving  energy, 
converting  to  alternate  sources  of  energy! 
and  also  helping  them  cope  with  the  maze 
of  legislation,  regulations,  and  administra- 
tive guldeUnee  that  will  continue  to  axirface 
In  coming  months,"  Kleppe  said. 

"Our  regional  and  district  directors," 
Kleppe  said,  "have  been  designated  as  co- 
ordinators for  our  energy  program.  This  is 
the  point  of  contact  for  small  firms  having 
specific  problems  in  these  areas." 

These  offices  will  provide  advice  and  as- 
sistance on  how  to  deal  with  large  business 
suppliers  of  the  State  and  Regional  Alloca- 
tions Offices  set  up  under  regiUatlons  of  the 
FEO.  They  also  will  work  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 

He  said  information  received  by  these  co- 
ordinators will  be  transmitted  to  SBA's 
Washington  office  where  it  wUl  be  classified 
and  routed  to  the  appropriate  Federal  office. 
"We  have  made  nimierous  contacts  with 
suppliers  of  materUls  on  behalf  of  individual 
small  firms,"  Kleppe  said.  "To  prepare 
for  the  expected  increase  in  research  and 
development  contracts,  we  are  making  an 
energy-related  survey  of  small  business  ca- 
pabUity  In  this  area." 

"In  addition,  we  are  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  obtain  fuel  allocations 
for  all  new  competitively  awarded  construc- 
tion contracts.  And  we  are  trying  to  assure  a 
fair  share  of  government  stockpiled  mate- 
rials for  small  business." 
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ExmBrr  5 

SBA    IlfPLnfENTATION    OF    TH»    BiBLH 
AMXlTDlfXNT 

To:  All  Regional  Directors. 

Effective  immediately,  all  loans  approved 
imder  section  7(b)(5),  Small  Business  Act. 
(Includes  coal  mine  safety  and  health,  con- 
sumer protection,  occupational  safety  and 
health,  plus  new  program  to  provide  loans 
to  meet  regulatory  sUndards  (Bible  Amend- 
ment)): section  7(b)  (6),  strategic  arms 
economic  injury;  section  7(b)(7),  base 
closing  economic  Injury  (Pell  Amendment) ; 
and  section  7(g),  water  pollution  control 
(when  Implemented)  will  be  limited,  under 
delegated  authority,  to  those  maximum  Indi- 
vidual loan  amoimts  now  allowed  under 
section  7(b)  (1),  physical  disaster  loans. 

This  means  that  for  direct  and  SBA  share 
of  immediate  participation  loans,  $500,000 
is  the  maximum  amount  to  be  approved  by 
field  offices  for  the  above  listed  loans.  In 
cases  of  extreme  hardship,  loans  over 
$500,000  may  be  approved  at  the  central 
office  level. 

SOP  00  01  will  be  amended  accordingly. 
Please  make  sure  that  district  and  branch 
offices  in  your  region  are  Informed  of  this 
limitation. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  wire  by  tele- 
phone to  Arthiu-  E.  Armstrong  (202)  382-5841. 
Anthony  S.  Stasio, 
For  David  A.  Wollard, 
Aasociate  Administrator  for  Finance  and 
Investment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.  2171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2871,  the  Food  Program  Technical 
Amendments. 

SENATE    JOINT    BBSOLUTION    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
173,  to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Epilepsy  and  Its  Consequences. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
72— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  INVmNG  THE 
1980  WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES  TO 
LAKE  PLACID.  N.Y. 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  ffor  himself.  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, and  Mr.  Williams)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  72 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games  at 
Lake  Placid,  New  Tork  in  the  United  States, 
and  pledging  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Whereas,  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  meet  In  October,  1974  at  Vienna. 
Austria  to  consider  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  1880  Winter  Olympic  Games,  and 

Whereas,  Lake  Placid  In  the  Tov.tl  of  North 
Elba,  County  of  Essex  and  State  of  New  York 
has  been  designated  by  the  United  States 


Olympic  Committee  a«  the  United  States  slta 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games,  and 

Whereas,  the  residents  of  Lake  Placid  and 
the  Town  of  North  Elba  In  Essex  County.  nJI, 
York  have  long  been  recognized  throughout 
the  world  for  their  expertise  In  organizimr 
sponsoring  and  promoting  major  natlonS 
and  international  winter  sports  competitions 
in  aU  of  the  events  which  are  a  part  of  the 
Winter  Olympic  Games,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  concensus  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  designation  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  of  Lake  Placid  in  the 
Town  of  North  Elba,  Essex  County.  New  York 
as  the  site  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games 
would  be  a  great  honor  for  all  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States;  now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  be  advised  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come  the  holding  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic 
Games  at  Lake  Placid  In  the  Town  of  North 
Elba,  County  of  Essex  and  State  of  New  York 
the  site  so  designated  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
United  States  wUl  be  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games,  and  pledges 
its  cooperation  and  support  in  their  success- 
ful fulfillment  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
Olympic  tradition. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
today  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  support  for  the  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  bid  for  the  1980  Winter 
Olympic  Games.  Lake  Placid  has  already 
been  designated  by  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  as  its  contingent  "bid  city" 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games,  and 
thus  no  other  American  city  Is  in  the 
ninning  for  the  International  bid. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
and  hence  even  be  considered  for  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee's  award 
as  a  site.  Lake  Placid  must  receive  at 
least  the  indicia  of  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  introducing  this  con- 
current resolution— to  inform  the  world 
sports  community  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  backing  Lake  Placid 
In  its  attempt  to  bring  the  winter 
Olympics  to  the  United  States. 

Lake  Placid  has  already  complied  with 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee's  referen- 
dum criterion,  which  requires  that  the 
local  population  approve  the  bid  effort. 
That  referendum  was  held  on  October 
16,  1973,  after  public  hearings  were  held, 
and  resulted  in  approval  of  the  bid  ap- 
plication. In  addition,  both  the  North 
Elba  Town  Board  and  the  Lake  Placid 
Village  Board  have  adopted  unanimous 
resolutions  favoring  Lake  Placld's  1980 
winter  Olympic  bid. 

Lake  Placid  has  also  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Governor  of  New  York  State 
and  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  its  effort.  Although  ttie 
State  has  not  yet  committed  Itself  for 
any  specific  financial  support,  it  is  clear 
that  the  State  government  also  is  back- 
ing the  Lake  Placid  bid. 

If  Lake  Placid  is  awarded  the  Olympic 
bid,  estimates  are  that  approximately  $8 
million  In  State  funding  will  be  required 
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and  approximately  $16  million  In  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  Although  these  fig- 
ures are  subject  to  change,  this  would  be 
a  modest  investment  for  an  event  so  im- 
portant in  the  world  of  athletics,  tourism, 
and  international  friendship.  This  is  pri- 
marily because  Lake  Placid  has  long  been 
a  center  of  international  winter  sports 
competition  and  thus  already  has  most 
of  the  facilities  needed. 

Moreover,  the  facilities  constructed 
with  these  funds  will  not  be  useless  after 
the  competition  of  the  Olympics.  Al- 
though no  single  plan  for  their  use  has 
been  decided  upon,  it  is  likely  that  the 
permanent  facilities  will  be  used  for  a 
continuing  public  purpose,  such  as 
health  care  or  education. 

Finally,  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  from  all  indications  there  will  be  no 
adverse  environmental  impact  on  the 
area  caused  by  hosting  the  Olympic 
games.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  that 
the  local  and  State  officials,  as  well  as 
the  population,  are  so  strongly  com- 
mitted to  hosting  the  1980  Winter  Olym- 
pics at  Lake  Placid.  To  illustrate  this 
point  I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  an 
ecology  impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  Olympic  Bid  Committee.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  act  on  this  measure  with 
dispatch,  since  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee must  submit  the  Lake  Placid 
bid  to  the  international  committee  by 
March  31,  1974.  The  international  com- 
mittee in  turn  will  make  its  final  selec- 
tion at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  October  11-19,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Lake  PLAcm's  1980  Winter  Olympic  Pboposal 

ECOLOOT     IMPACT    STATEMENT 

Lake  Placld's  1980  Olympic  Bid  Committee 
to  fully  cognizant  of  the  potential  adverse 
ecological  Impact  that  the  Winter  Olympics 
might  possibly  have  In  some  areas  through- 
out the  world. 

Basically  the  Winter  Olympics  problem 
arises  from  the  need  to  create  a  multiplicity 
of  new  winter  sports  facilities,  public  im- 
provements and  other  supporting  faculties 
In  an  area  not  previously  developed  for  that 
purpose.  These  problems  are  psirticulEurly 
scute  when  the  Winter  Olympics  are  awarded 
to  cities  such  as  Grenoble,  Prance,  Sapporo, 
Japan,  and  Denver,  Colorado,  with  large  met- 
ropolitan populations,  when  It  is  necessary 
to  have  new,  widely  dispersed  sports  venues. 

Numerous  vital  safeguards  now  exist  to 
prevent  any  adverse  ecological  Impact  in  the 
event  the  1980  Winter  Olympics  are  held  at 
Lake  Placid,  New  York,  as  set  forth  foUowlng: 

1.  F'lrst,  and  perhaps  most  important,  al- 
most all  of  the  required  sports  facilities  al- 
ready exist  and  have  been  in  use  for  major 
international  winter  competitions  for  many 
years,  including :  Whitef ace  Mountain,  Alpine 
ski  area;  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  Olympic  Bob- 
run:  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  Cross  Country 
trails;  Intervale  70  meter  Ski  Jump:  400 
meter  Speed  Skating  Track  and  the  Olympic 
Arena  with  its  hockey  and  figure  skating 
IsclUtles. 

2.  The  limited  new  or  Improved  sports 
faculties  that  might  be  reqiUred  would  be 
located  at  the  sites  of  the  present  sports  fa- 
culties, including:  Uft.  traU,  lodge  and  park- 


ing Improvements  at  Whlteface  Moimtaln; 
recreational  cross  country  traUs  and  refrig- 
erated bobrun — huge  course  at  Mt.  Van 
Hoevenberg;  90  meter  Ski  Jump  at  the  exist- 
ing 70-40-25-15  meter  ski  Jump  area;  refrig- 
eration of  the  present  400  meter  Speed  Skat- 
ing track,  and  construetion  of  a  new  ice 
hockey  and  figure  skating  arena  with  a  larger 
seating  capacity  adjacent  to  the  existing 
arena. 

3.  All  of  the  existing  and  proposed  winter 
sports  facilities  are  located  on  State  of  New 
York  or  Town  of  North  Elba  lands  that  have 
been  used  for  wintersports  recreation  and 
competition  purposes  for  many  years.  Addi- 
tionally, they  are  all,  without  exception,  lo- 
cated in  areas  zoned  for  "intensive  use"  for 
recreation  imder  the  Adirondack  Park  Stat* 
Land  Master  Plan  or  in  areas  zoned  as  "ham- 
let areas"  (Intensive  use)  under  the  Adiron- 
dack Park  Land  Use  and  Development  Plan 
relating  to  non-State  owned  lands  in  the 
Adirondack  State  Park. 

4.  The  major  portion  of  the  lands  in  the 
Town  of  North  Elba  in  the  area  of  Lake  Placid 
are  in  the  Adirondack  State  Park  and  owned 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  protected  un- 
der the  "Forever  Wild"  clause  of  the  New 
York  Stato  Constitution.  No  further  devel- 
opment of  these  State-owned  lands  could 
take  place  without  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution.  A  very  substantial  addi- 
tional portion  of  private  lands  in  the  Lake 
Placid-Town  of  North  Elba  area  have  been 
rigidly  zoned  as  "primitive",  "wild  forest", 
"resource  management"  or  "rural  use"  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Adirondack  Park  Agen- 
cy Private  Land  Use  and  Development  Plan. 
Approximately  80%  or  more  of  all  lands  In 
the  area  are  subject  to  the  above  rigid  con- 
trols that  prevent  development  with  any 
adverse  ecological  Impact. 

5.  It  Is  impressive  to  note  the  existing 
statutory  and  legislative  acts  and  bodies 
that  presently  exist  to  preclude  ecology  prob- 
lems with  the  1980  Winter  Olympics,  Includ- 
ing: 

(a)  The  "Forever  WUd"  clause  of  the  New 
York  State  Constitution  covering  all  State - 
owned  lands  in  the  Adirondack  State  Park. 

(b)  The  rigid  provisions  and  control  of 
the  State  Land  Master  Plan  and  Private  Land 
Use  and  Development  Plan  of  the  Adirondack 
Park  Agency  regulating  aU  of  the  lands  in 
the  .Adirondack  State  Park. 

(c)  The  Zonmg  Laws  of  the  Town  of  North 
Elba. 

(d)  The  Zoning  Laws  of  the  VUlage  of 
Lake  Placid. 

6.  As  a  forward-looking  one-economy  re- 
sort, convention  and  sports  community,  the 
Lake  Placid  area  already  has  over  150  motels, 
hotels  and  guest  houses  with  a  total  capacity 
of  10,000  people  and  in  the  surrounding  area 
of  over  25,000  people.  The  highways,  parking 
facilities,  the  recently  constructed  new  water 
pumping  system  and  sewage  disposal  system 
have  been  designed  to  handle  the  require- 
ments of  a  community  population  over  seven 
times  the  present  local  population. 

C0NC1.U810N 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  environmental 
and  ecological  protections,  there  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  lAke  Placid  Bid  Committee 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics  a  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  principle  that  the 
time  has  come  to  restore  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics to  their  proper  perspective.  No  new 
multiple-lane  access  highways,  huge  parking 
lota,  massive  pubUc  Improvements  or  multl- 
mlllion  doUar  "one-time"  sports  faclUties  are 
required  or — desired.  Unless  the  selection 
bodies,  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
are  in  agreement  with  this  concept.  lAke 
Placid  wlU  step  aside  for  some  other  "big 
city"  Olympic  site. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  296 

Resolved,  that  section  3  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 260,  Ninety-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, be  amended  by  striking  out  $288,800 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  $388,800. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator  Cook 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs. 

As  is  well  known,  the  select  commit- 
tee was  established  by  the  Senate  in  1968 
to  deal  with  the  food  and  nutrition  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly the  malnutrition  problem  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

Since  that  first  historic  step  by  the 
Senate  in  1968,  there  has  been  an  explo- 
sion of  interest  and  progress  in  the  area 
of  nutrition.  We  have  had  a  Presidential 
commitment  to  "end  hunger  in  America 
for  all  time"  and  for  guaranteeing  every 
American  family  and  child  an  adequate 
diet. 

We  have  expanded  our  Government 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  achieve  this  goal 
from  small  f guriily  feeding  programs  to  a 
nationwide  food  stamp  program,  and 
child  feeding  programs  encompassing 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  sum- 
mer lunch  pz-ograms.  We  have  designed 
and  implemented  special  intervention 
programs  for  two  vulnerable  groups  of 
citizens  in  our  society — the  very  young 
and  the  ver>'  old. 

Additionally,  we  have  begun  to  serve 
in  areas  of  concern  to  every  American 
consumer  on  issues  such  as  nutrition 
labeling,  advertising,  and  food  safety. 
We  have  also  begun  to  encourage  more 
vigorous  Government  research  into  the 
relationship  between  diet  and  the  modem 
diseases — obesity,  heart  disease,  dia- 
betes, and  cancer — which  threaten  to 
wipe  out  all  the  progress  modem  medi- 
cine has  made  In  preserving  health  and 
prolonging  life. 

The  credit  for  this  progress  is  widely 
distributed,  but  the  Senate  deserves 
special  recognition  for  Its  foresight  in 
establishing  a  select  committee  to  focus 
exclusively  on  this  enormously  important 
area. 

This  foresight  now  puts  the  Senate  In  a 
unique  position  to  exercise  leadership  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  crises  the  Nation 
has  ever  faced.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  general  food  crisis  we  have  been 
experiencing  for  over  a  year  now,  and 
which  is  being  exacerbated  even  more  by 
the  fuel  crisis. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  be  faced,  not 
only  with  actual  shortages  in  some  food 
areas,  but  a  price  Increase  of  almost  50 
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percent  in  a  2-year  period.  It  is  abso- 
lutely vital  that  the  Congress  take  every 
step  It  can  both  to  protect  America's 
greatest  resource.  lt«  food  supply,  and 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  feed 
themselves  adequately. 

The  expert  staff  of  the  select  commit- 
tee is  already  deeply  involved  in  study- 
ing the  dimensions  of  this  food  crisis. 
"ITieir  first  staff  study,  released  just  last 
week,  found  the  following: 

By  last  December,  the  official  index  of 
food  prices  for  home  consimiptlon  had 
risen  more  than  20  percent.  Actual  prices 
paid  by  the  elderly  and  poor  in  our  cities 
was  up  even  higher— on  the  order  of  38 
percent  or  more.  For  the  ordinary  work- 
ing family,  these  rising  food  prices  were 
a  disaster.  Real  spendable  earnings  had 
dropped  more  tlian  3  percent  through 
the  end  of  October  with  the  standard  of 
li\1ng  for  workers  in  lower  paying  jobs 
such  as  the  retail  trades  depre:?sed  even 
more  severely. 

Americans  reacted  the  only  way  thev 
knew  how — by  eating  less  or  eating  dif- 
ferently. Most  Americans  had  to  cut  back 
their  consumption  of  high  protein  foods 
such  as  meat,  poultry-,  and  eggs.  Even 
such  substitutes  as  soybeans  were  sharply 
higher  in  price  by  year's  end.  Most  fam- 
ilies found  that  even  by  spending  on 
average  an  additional  12  percent  for 
food,  they  had  less  food  to  put  on  the 
table.  In  nutritional  terms  this  meant 
less  protein  carbohydrates,  phosphorus 
iron,  vitamin  A.  thiamin,  riboflavin,  nia- 
cin, vitamin  B6  and  vitamin  B12  per 
capita  according  to  official  USDA  sta- 
tistics. Even  per  capita  caloric  intake 
declined  in  1973. 

The  school  lunch  program  also  felt 
the  impact.  Rising  prices  of  anywhere 
from  20  to  30  percent  caused  more  than 
500,000  youngsters  to  discontinue  the.sc 
lunches  by  the  end  of  October  1973  An 
additional  200,000  applied  for  nonpajing 
status  on  the  grounds  of  economic  hard- 
ship. Rising  prices  were  denying  children 
the  nutritional  lunch  Congress  had  in- 
tended to  keep  wlttiin  financial  reach  of 
every  school-age  child. 

Local  .-school  lunch  officials  struggled 
desperately  to  keep  costs  under  control 
But  by  early  September  wholesalers  were 
refusing  to  bid  on  long-term  contracts, 
citing  price  instability  and  uncertainty 
as  the  grounds  for  their  action    Those 
school  lunch  officials  who  received  re- 
sponses   found    prices    sharply    higher 
Schools  were  forced  not  only  to  raise 
prices,  but  reduce  portion  sizes,  elimi- 
nate desserta,  and  drop  the  traditional 
published  menu.  No  one  knew  for  sure 
what  would  be  available  from  dav  to  day 
No  one  planned  this  crisis.  No  single 
person  can  or  should  be  held  responsible 
But  if  the  NaUon's  leadership  does  not 
move  decisively  to  Investigate  and  find 
the  causes  of  the  crisis,  then  develop  the 
plans  and  policies  to  make  sure  It  does 
not  happen  again,  then  we  will  all  be 
held  responsible  in  the  future. 

For  that  reason,  the  members  of  the 
select  committee— whose  membership 
crosses  the  line  of  the  Agriculture,  Por- 
^gn  Relations,  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees— voted  unanimously 
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to  convene  under  Senate  and  committee 
auspices  a  meetlnff  of  the  Nation's  most 
knowledgeable  experts  in  the  areas  of 
food  and  nutrition — distinguished  lead- 
ers from  the  fielde  of  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, marketing,  health,  education,  and 
International  affairs. 

To  lead  and  organize  this  distinguished 
gathering,  we  wei-e  fortunate  to  obtain 
without  cost  the  sendees  of  Dr  Jean 
Mayer,  the  former  head  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition 
and  Health,  whose  broad  grasp  of  this 
field  is  unsurpassed. 

The  meeting,  planned  for  this  June 
19-21,  is  to  be  called  the  National  Nu- 
trition Policy  Conference. 

Dr.  Mayer  has  already  contacted  every 
major  Federal  agency  involved  in  this 
area  and  received  rarm  letters  of  coop- 
eration. Most  particularly,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  designated  Ambas- 
sador Edward  Martin  as  a  liaison  to  the 
Senate  conference  so  that  our  work  might 
be  coordinated  with  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference called  for  by  \n\  Kissinger  and 
scheduled  for  next  November  in  Rome. 

The  select  committee  included  in  its 
annual  budget  request  for  this  vear  a 
special  request  for  SIOO.OOO  to  finance  the 
expenses  of  the  National  Nutrition  Pol- 
icy Conference.  Since  the  plans  for  the 
conference  call  for  the  use  of  Senate 
space,  the  conference  funds  are  to  be 
used  primarily  to  cover  the  expenses  o^ 
the  250  conferees— expenses  which  would 
be  reimbursed  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  of  witnesses  appearing  before  Senate 
committees. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
Senator  Caxnon,  communicated  to  me 
yesterday  in  a  personal  letter — a  cour- 
tesy which  I  very  much  appreciate— that 
the  Rules  Committee  had  deleted   the 
special  request  for  the  conference  funds 
"without  prejudice."  As  Senator  Cannon 
explained,  such  a  COTiference  under  Sen- 
ate committee  auspices,  would  establish  a 
precedent.  For  that  reason,  he  sugge.<=ted 
that  the  select  committee  should  submit 
a   supplemental   expenditure-authoriza- 
tion resolution  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
financing  the  National  Nutrition  Pol'"- 
Conference.  As  Chan-man  Cannon  stated 
in  his  letter,  the  Rules  Committee  would 
then  give  such  a  proposal  "due  considera- 
tion" but  with  "careful  thought— to  es- 
tabUshing  a  precedent  under  which  anv 
Senate  committee  would  feel  free  to  re- 
quest funds  for  a  conference  it  may  wish 
to  set  up  on  an  important  subject  with- 
in its  own  jurisdiction. 

FoUowing  Senator  Cannon's  recom- 
mendations, I  have  prepared  and  will 
submit  such  a  supplemental  request  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  floor  action  on 
the  committee's  regular  budget  resolu- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  clarify  several 
additional  matters  regarding  this  pro- 
cedure. The  first  is  time.  Time  is  short 
The  National  Nutrition  Policy  Confer- 
ence is  scheduled  for  this  June  This 
means,  effectively,  that  the  conferees  but 
especially  the  task  forces  preparing  the 
conference,  have  only  3  months  in  which 
to  do  their  work.  Some  of  them  are  al- 
ready at  work. 
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It  is  imperative,  then,  that  due  consld 
eratlon  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  also  be  speedy  consldM^ 
tlon.  I  know  the  committee  is  extremeh 
busy,  that  It  is  engaged  hi  several  preS. 
Ing  Issues,  but  I  would  most  respectfully 
request  that  committee  action  on  thS 
important  conference  resolution  be  com 
pleted  at  the  committee's  next  session  if 
possible,  or  in  any  event  by  March  I5' 

Second,  since  we  may  be  in  the  process 
of  estabhshing  a  form  of  precedent,  I  be 
lleve  that,  in  the  end,  the  full  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  matter.  I  would,  therefore,  request 
that,  following  the  Rules  Committee's 
consideration,  be  It  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, of  the  resolution,  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  conference 
Finally  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
the  precedence  question.  I  asked  the  ex- 
perts on  matters  such  as  this  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  an  opinion  on 
the  appropriateness  of  such  a  conference 
imder  committee  auspices.  The  Library's 
response  was  that  such  an  activity  would 
be  appropriate  in  the  view  of  the  Intent 
of  the   1970  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  specifically  the  intent  of  giving  all 
committees  so-called  "contract  author- 
ity." The  hitent  of  the  granting  of  this 
authority  was  to  provide  committees  with 
a  wide   variety   of  tools   in  conducting 
their  activities.  A  conference,  such  as 
the  proposed  National  Nutrition  Policy 
Conference,  which  would  study  matters 
of  vital  Interest  to  the  select  committee 
and  make  legislative   recommendations 
to  be  considered  by  the  select  commit- 
tee, would  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
contract   authority   and   the   hitent  of 
the  1970  act. 

It  is  accepted  practice,  Mr.  President, 
for  Senate  committees  to  engage  in  spe- 
cial studies,  to  contract  with  recognized 
experts  to  conduct  such  studies,  and  to 
bring  in  grouDs  of  exnerts,  not  neces- 
sarily as   witnesses  in  public  hearings, 
to  advise  committees  on  important  ques- 
tions. In  a  sense,  the  proposed  National 
Nutrition  Policy  Conference   is  simply 
an  extension  of  that  accepted  practice. 
We  are  attempting,  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  to  drav,  on  our  country's  best  brains 
in  the  field  of  food  and  nutrition  to  ad- 
vise us  on  how  to  deal  with  the  current 
food  crisis  and  avoid  any  further  crises. 
These  experts,  donating  much  of  their 
own  time,  will  then  produce  a  compre- 
hensive study  or  report  for  committee 
and  Senate  consideration.  If  such  a  con- 
ference is  somewhat  of  a  precedent.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  one  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  to  adopt.  The  execu- 
tive branch,  the  White  House,  have  taken 
advantage  of  such  proceedings  for  many 
years.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  not  similarly  avail  itself  of  such 
a  valuable  tool. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  request  that  my  full 
testhnony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  a^  well  as 
the  initial  press  release  on  the  National 
Nutrition  Policy  Conference,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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TlBTIMONT  BY  SENATOR  McOoVXHN 

Mr.  Chairman:  llie  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  originally  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  281,  agreed 
to  on  July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, has  since  played  a  key  role  in  in- 
suring that  mllUons  of  Americans,  suffering 
from  Inadequate  diets  and  consequent  mal- 
nutrition, are  now  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
food.  The  select  committee  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  fulfllling  the  Initial  sec- 
tion of  Its  mandate  which  calls  for  a  def- 
inition of  the  actual  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States  and  the 
identification  of  weaknesses  In  Federal  feed- 
ing programs  Intended  to  eliminate  sucb 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  Hearings  before 
the  select  committee  on  the  national  nutri- 
tion survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  demon- 
strated widespread  nutritional  deficiencies 
throughout  the  population,  especially  among 
those  having  low  Income. 

I>ursuant  to  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendations, major  steps  have  been  taken 
by  Congress  to  expand  and  Improve  Federal 
feeding  programs  designed  to  protect  vulner- 
able segments  of  the  population  from  mal- 
nutrition. Whereas  the  food  stamp  program 
_  formerly  served  only  some  3  million  poor 
'  persons.  It  now  reaches  12  mllUon  and  Is 
scheduled  for  further  expansion  next  year. 
Whereas  child  nutrition  programs  formerly 
reached  less  than  a  third  of  those  children 
eligible  for  school  lunches  or  school  break- 
fasts, now  80  percent  of  those  children  elig- 
ible for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Additionally,  as  a  result  of  work  done  by 
the  select  commltte*  since  its  establishment. 
Congress  has  legislated  several  other  nutri- 
tion Intervention  programs  designed  to  In- 
sure adequate  nutrition  for  the  elderly  and 
the  very  young — the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  (Public  Law  92-258),  and  the 
special  supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (PubUc  Law 
92-133). 

In  a  recent  newspaper  column,  the  full 
text  of  which  I  have  attached  to  my  testi- 
mony, Carl  Rowen  referred  to  this  progress, 
saying: 

"I  never  believed  that  I'd  Uve  to  see  a 
budget  where  direct  payments  to  farmers 
would  decline  drastically  becavise  farm  prices 
were  riding  high  partly  on  the  strentgh  of 
the  government's  programs  for  feeding  the 
needy.  But  that's  what  we  have  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  next  July  1. 

"The  total  expenditure  for  food  stamps, 
which  enable  low-Income  families  to  in- 
crease vastly  their  food  purchasing  power, 
will  reach  $3.98  billion  In  1975.  That  Is  a  re- 
markable humanitarian  achievement  for 
which  I  tip  my  cap  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, and  to  those  members  of  Con- 
gress .  .  .  whose  relentless  pressures  prodded 
the  administration  to  do  what  it  U  doing. 

"It  seems  too  good  and  decent  to  bo  true 
that  next  year  the  federal  government  will 
spend  $1.36  billion  for  chUd  nutrition,  or 
about  three  times  as  mucb  as  few  direct 
payment  to  farmers  ($401  million) .  And  we 
are  making  the  transition  without  cheating 
farmers.  They  are  growing  more  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  producing  mtwe  milk,  butter 
and  meats  and  selling  them  at  very  proflt- 
»We  prices." 

Since  the  select  committee's  beginning, 
when  the  most  intense  concern  regarding 
nutrition  focused  on  the  low-Income  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  adequate  food  and 
a  proper  diet  have  become  a  major  concern 
of  meet  citizens,  especially  dtuing  the  past 
year  of  shortages  and  higher  prlcee.  Thtu,  the 
significance  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  select  committee's  mandate  to  "make  a 
complete  study  ...  of  the  means  by  which 
this  Nation  can  bring  an  adequate  supply  of 
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nutritious  food  to  every  American,"  Is  per- 
haps even  more   Important  today. 

Just  this  week,  the  select  committee  pub- 
lished a  staff  study — Pood  Price  Changes, 
1973-1974  and  Nutritional  Status,  Part  I— 
charting  the  Impact  of  the  rapidly  changing 
food  situation  on  the  population.  Although  a 
great  deal  of  Important  Information  in  this 
area  Is  not  avaUable,  It  is  possible  to  say 
this  much  now. 

Americans  are  eating  less,  and  less  well 
nutritionally.  In  the  past  year.  Increasing 
food  prices  forced  Americans  to  change  what 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  eating.  In 
the  year  to  come — with  food  prices  continu- 
ing to  rise,  partly  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  production  and  harvest- 
ing, and,  because  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
fuel  for  heating  and  transportation — the 
ability  of  families  to  adequately  feed  them- 
selves win  be  even  more  severely  tested.  And. 
If  the  economy  slows  down  as  currently  pre- 
dicted— or  becomes  worse;  with  unemploy- 
ment rising,  while  resil  income  declines  In 
the  face  of  continuing  Inflation — we  may 
undoubtedly  have  a  genuine  crisis  affecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
Americans.  For  some.  It  Is  already  a  genuine 
crisis. 

This  individual  family  crisis,  though,  must 
be  put  In  the  broader  context  of  general  food 
and  nutrition  policy. 

The  United  States  has  met  humanitarian 
goals — providing  food  for  hungry  people  both 
here  and  abroad — since  World  War  n  In  a 
manner  that  has  had  important  benefits  for 
American  farmers  and  the  food  processing 
Industry. 

We  have  done  so  through  the  Pood-for- 
Peace  Program,  which  has  made  much  of 
our  food  abundance  avaUable  to  nations 
which  could  not  afford   to  buy  It. 

Also,  we  have  done  so  through  the  Pood 
Stan^>  and  other  domestic  feeding  programs, 
which  have  provided  nutritious  diets  for 
millions  of  Americans,  especially  children, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  It. 

These  programs  also  helped  American  ag- 
riculture, by  providing  a  steady,  sxistalned 
market  for  the  product  of  the  American 
farm  and  food  factory.  These  programs  were. 
In  fact,  constructed  to  dispose  of  embarrass- 
ing surplusee  of  food  which  depressed  prices 
received  by  farmers. 

But  events  of  the  last  year  have  thrown 
our  food  and  farm  policies  into  serious  dis- 
array, making  It  necessary  to  seriously  re- 
examine America's  commitment  to  the  war 
agalnst  hunger,  and  the  role  of  America's 
food  producing  sector  in  this  war. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  we  have  de- 
veloped what  I  regard  as  a  strong  and  sensible 
overaU  phllooophy  on  farm  and  food  issues. 
It  rests  upon  four  pUIars: 

First,  we  seek  adeqxiate  food  abimdance  for 
ovur  consumers  at  prices  fair  both  to  them 
and  to  farmers. 

Second,  we  have  determined  that  no 
American,  and  especially  no  American  child. 
should  want  for  a  decent  diet — supplying  the 
essential  requirements  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion. 

Third,  we  seek  growing  access  to  com- 
mercial food  markets  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Fourth,  we  have  sought  to  use  our  unparal- 
leled food  abundance  and  technical  know- 
how  as  a  totH  of  peace — responding  to  the 
deq)erate  needs  of  hungry  people  around  the 
globe. 

UntU  now  we  have  seen  no  conflict  among 
those  go«U8.  With  our  problems  of  surplus,  not 
shortage,  we  could  move  to  meet  them  all. 

But  this  past  year.  aU  four  of  those  objec- 
tives have  suffered.  Bach  one  has  been  chal- 
lenged; to  some  extent  each  one  has  been 
denied. 

Now  is  the  time  to  re-ezamlne,  in  a  fundn- 
mental  way,  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going  in  this  oritloal  nutrition  area. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  developing  a  sound 
framework  for  a  national  nutrition  policy. 

The  committee  believes  that  given  the  ex- 
pertise developed  by  the  select  committee 
and  additional  time  to  pursue  lis  investiga- 
tions, major  progress  can  be  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  national 
nutrition  policy.  Such  a  natlonaJ  policy 
would  be  integral  to  the  Nation's  efforts  In 
health  maintenance  and  preventive  health 
care.  Evidence  presented  before  the  select 
committee  Indicates  that  inadequate  nutri- 
tion or  improper  nutritional  practices  re- 
sfult  In  billions  of  dollars  of  unnecessary 
health  care  costs  to  the  Nation. 

I  doubt  that  any  Committee  of  Congress 
has  Instilled  more  pride  of  accomplishment 
In  Its  members  as  has  the  select  committee 
on  Nutrition.  Its  activities  and  success  have 
been  a  tribute  to  the  truly  bipartisan  efforts 
of  its  members  and  their  dUlgence  in  dog- 
gedly pursuing  the  issues  Involved  down  to 
their  root  where  the  work  is  grimy  and  mostly 
unnoticed.  But  through  this,  one  thing  has 
become  very  clear — even  greater  progress  was 
prevented  and  will  continue  to  be  Inhibited 
by  the  lack  of  long-term  planning  in  this 
crucial  area  of  national  policy.  The  planning 
of  national  nutrition  policy  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  Is  simply  wasteful  both  of  the 
energy  of  government  and  the  production/ 
marketing  forces.  We  need  long-range  policy 
planning.  The  present  food  crisis — which  to- 
day may  be  Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg — 
makes  it  Imperative  that  we  move  to  long- 
range  comprehensive  national  nutrition 
policy  planning.  The  American  people  wm 
not  put  up  with  another  crisis  to  be  ex- 
plained away  by  statements  that  we  had  no 
long-range  policy;  that  we  dldnt  have  access 
to  production  Information.  We  can't  afford 
to  be  unprepared  again. 

Toward  that  end,  the  select  committee  Is 
seeking  to  deal  with  this  critical  area  by  It- 
self planning  on  a  longer-range  basis.  After 
thoughtful  consideration,  we  have  developed 
a  three-year  plan  of  operation  on  a  National 
Nutrition  Policy. 

In  1974.  the  major  thrust  of  the  commit- 
tee s  activities  wUl  be  devoted  to  a  National 
Nutrition  Policy  Conference.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
former  Chairman  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood  Nutrition  and  Health  has 
accepted  the  Committee's  Invitation  to  serve 
as  the  Conference  Coordinator.  I  have  at- 
tached a  memorandum  from  Dr.  Mayer  de- 
tailing the  structure  of  the  conference  in 
great  detaU,  In  brief,  the  conference  will: 

(a)  review  progress  made  In  the  nutrition 
area  since  the  1969  White  House  Confer- 
ence— with  an  eye  to  charting  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  from  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

(b)  determine  what  new  policies  need  to 
be  formulated  to  meet  the  quickly  develop- 
ing conditions  of  the  present  food  crisis  so 
that  the  dramatic  and  unsettling  changes 
running  through  the  country  today  can  be 
met.  The  conditions  make  It  Imperative  that 
a  well-informed  Congress  move  quickly  and 
comprehensively  to  develop  long-range  poli- 
cies that  adequately  protect  producers  and 
consumers  alike.  Today,  more  than  ever,  all 
our  citizens  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Select  Committee's  man- 
date to  "make  a  complete  study  ...  of  the 
means  by  which  this  nation  can  bring  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  nutritious  food  to  every 
American." 

The  select  committee  will  then  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  evaluating  the  Con- 
ference record  in  order  to  make  its  Initial 
legislative  reoommendatlons  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  regarding  a  coherent  na- 
tional nutrition  policy.  In  accepting  the 
committee's  Invitation,  Dr.  Mayer  said  "that 
Congressional  leadership  In  this  lnq>ortant 
area,  which  has  been  so  vital  In  the  past 
several  yeare,  Is  even  more  Important  today  " 
We  heartUy  agree. 
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During  1975  and  1976  the  committee  will 
devote  itoelf  to: 

(a)  hearings  on  those  areas  growing  out  of 
the  conference  In  order  to  thoroughly  study 
the  applications  of  the  conference  recom- 
mendations to  existing  federal  programs,  the 
existing  production  and  marketing  system 
before  completing  each  recommendation. 

(b)  research  on  the  experience  of  other 
nations  and  International  bodies  vls-a-vls  a 
national  nutrition  policy.  This  la  a  very  Im- 
portant lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  pres- 
ent oil  crisis. 

(c)  completion  of  an  Initial  comprehen- 
sive set  of  national  nutrition  policy  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  that  completes  my  presen- 
tation. I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  the  Committee  might  have. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  8,   1974] 
At  Lut,  Saving  Chiloren 
(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 
I've  been  complaining  for  half  of  my  adult 
life  about  the  madness  of  our  government 
paying  farmers  not  to  grow  food  while  mil- 
lions of  American  children,  pregnant  women 
and   aged    people    suffered   grievously   from 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  never  believed  that  I'd  live  to  see  a  budg- 
et where  direct  payments  to  farmers  would 
decline  drastically  because  farm  prices  were 
riding  high  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment's programs  for  feeding  the  needy. 
But  that's  what  we  have  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  1. 

Can  you  believe  that  In  fiscal  1975  direct 
pajrments  to  farmers  will  decline  more  than 
$3  billion  while  the  outlay  for  the  Food 
Stamps  program  will  rise  by  about  $1  billion? 
The  total  expenditure  for  food  stamps, 
which  enable  low-Income  families  to  Increase 
vastly  their  food  purchasing  power,  will  reach 
13.98  billion  In  197S.  That  Is  a  remarkable 
humanitarian  achievement  for  which  I  tip 
my  cap  to  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
to  those  members  of  Congress  (Percy  of  1111- 
n<Ms,  Humphrey  and  Mondale  of  Minnesota, 
McOovem  of  South  Dakota.  Hart  of  Michigan, 
Cook  of  Kentucky)  whoae  relentless  pres- 
sures prodded  the  administration  to  do  what 
it  Is  doing. 

It  seems  too  good  and  decent  to  be  true 
that  next  year  the  federal  government  will 
spend  $1.36  billion  for  child  nutrition,  or 
about  three  times  as  much  as  for  direct  pay- 
ment to  farmers  ((461  million).  And  we  are 
making  the  transition  without  cheating 
farmers.  They  are  growing  more  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  producing  more  milk,  butter 
and  meats,  and  selling  them  at  very  profit- 
able prices. 

If  you  wonder  why  I  exult  over  this  re- 
markable transition  In  U.S.  budget  policy, 
take  a  look  at  a  Janiiary  1974  report  called 
"To  Save  the  Children,"  put  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  many  babies  we 
have  killed  over  the  decades,  how  many 
children  we  have  left  physically  stunted  and 
mentally  retarded,  because  we  failed  to  make 
aidaquate  nutrlUon  available  to  either  the 
pregnant  mother  or  the  young  child. 

Witness  after  witness  has  told  that  Senate 
select  committee  these  things: 

1.  Poor,  malnourished  pregnant  women 
are  more  likely  to  have  premature  babies  or 
babies  of  low  birth  weight. 

3.  This  dlfTerence  In  birth  weight  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  more  babies  of  poor  women 
die  than  do  those  of  rich  mothers. 

3.  The  langer  number  of  smaller  Infanta 
among  poorly-fed  women  means  a  larger 
likelihood  of  mental  retardation  among 
children  of  the  poor. 
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4.  Malnutrition  retards  Infant  growth, 
producing  smaller  Infants  and  organ  growth, 
including  smaller  brains. 

6.  E^arly  malnutrition,  in  humans  as  well 
as  animals,  results  in  behavioral  abnormali- 
ties  which   may   persist   throughout   life. 

6.  Providing  a  better  diet  for  pregnant 
women  should  decrease  both  infant  deaths 
amd  the  incidence  of  retardation. 

Pediatricians  and  other  experts  have 
pointed  out  that  there  are  300,000  premature 
babies  born  in  this  country  every  year — 
and  160.000  mentally  retarded  chUdren.  They 
think  protein  deficiency  is  a  critical  factor 
in  this  terrible  incidence  of  retardation. 

The  Senate  committee  says  the  cost  of  pro- 
tein Is  only  $10  to  $20  per  pregnancy,  a  tri- 
fling figure  when  you  consider  that  the  cost 
of  giving  optimal  care  to  just  a  few  pre- 
mature chUdren  is  greater  than  the  costs  of 
supplementtal   feedings  for  an   entire   city. 

Anemia  In  pregnatit  women  Is  another 
crucial  factor.  The  ejqjerts  told  the  Senators 
that  "fetal  brain  development  Is  dependent 
on  the  oxygen -carrying  capacity  of  the  ma- 
ternal blood,  and  an  anemic  mother  faces 
the  threat  of  bearing  a  mentally  retarded 
baby." 

The  cost  of  correcting  anemia  is  a  paltry 
$2  to  $5  per  pregnancy. 

Whatever  else  you  may  want  to  say  about 
the  1975  budget,  do  a  bit  of  rejoicing  that 
it  reflects  a  giant  step  by  a  finally  wise  and 
compassionate  society  toward  "saving  the 
children." 

MCGOVERN  AND  PKRCT  ANNOTTNCX  MaTEB  AP- 
POINTMENT To  Head  Senate  Nutkition 
Policy  Conference 

Senators  George  McOovem  (D-SD)  and 
Charles  Percy  (R-IU),  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition,  officially  announced 
today  plans  for  a  National  Nutrition  Policy 
Conference  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  McOovem  and  Percy  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  former  chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference  on  pyxxl. 
Nutrition  and  Health,  had  accepted  their  in- 
vitation to  serve  as  the  official  Conference 
Coordinator  for  the  Select  Committee. 

While  the  format  and  exact  subject  matter 
of  the  Conference  have  not  yet  been  formu- 
lated, one  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be 
to  review  progress  made  in  the  nutrition  area 
since  the  White  House  Conference,  and  to 
determine  what  new  policies  need  to  be  for- 
mulated now.  The  Select  Committee  will 
then  evaluate  the  record  of  the  Conference 
with  an  eye  to  legislative  recommendations 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees. 

The  National  Conference  wlU  probably  fo- 
cus on  four  or  five  key  subject  areas  with 
co-chairman  and  panel  members  designated 
to  develop  position  p^ers  In  those  areas. 

Among  the  subject  areas  under  considera- 
tion are  Nutrition  and  Poverty,  Nutrition  and 
the  Consumer,  Nutrition  and  Health,  Nutri- 
tion and  Food  Production,  and  U.S.  Nutri- 
tion vls-a-vls  World  Pood  Demands. 

In  accepting  the  Invitation  to  coordinate 
the  Conference,  Dr.  Mayer  said  that  Congres- 
sional leadership  in  this  important  area, 
which  has  been  so  vital  in  the  past  several 
years,  is  even  more  Important  today. 

The  dramatic  and  unsettling  changes  run- 
ning through  the  country  In  food  and  fuel 
supplies  and  prices  make  it  imperative  the 
Congress  move  quickly  and  comprehensively 
to  develop  long-range  policies  that  more  ade- 
quately protect  producers  and  consumers 
alike,  while  permitting  the  country  to  ful- 
fill its  International  responsibilities. 

The  tentative  timing  for  the  Conference  Is 
next  June  In  Washington.  D.C.  McOovem 
and  Percy  said  that  I>r.  Mayer  would  have  a 


f virther  annoimcement  In  the  near  future  re- 
garding Conference  subject  areas,  task  foroa 
co-chairmen,  panel  members,  and  national 
organizations  participating  in  the  Conf^ 
ence.  "^cr- 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OP    1974— AMEND 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    988 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  ^ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  am  today  sub- 
mlttting  an  amendment  to  allow  the 
Treasury  Department  to  accept  private 
contributions  of  money  for  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund.  The 
proceeds  from  this  fund,  coming  now 
from  dollars  checked  off  on  personal 
income  tax  forms,  will  be  used  to  finance 
the  1976  Presidential  campaigns. 

Recently,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  need  for  legislation  to 
finance  publicly  all  Federal  election 
campaigns.  As  compensation  for  our 
efforts,  the  Times  sent  us  each  a  check 
in  the  amoimt  of  $73. 

Because  we  sought  no  personal  re- 
muneration for  writing  the  article,  we 
endorsed  the  checks  over  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  deposit  in  the  Election 
Fund.  The  Treasury  Department,  how- 
ever, was  legally  unable  to  accept  the 
checks  under  that  condition,  so  the 
money  simply  went  into  the  general  fund. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  feel  that  indi- 
vidual citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Election  Fund. 
Therefore,  we  intend  to  call  up  our 
amendment  to  the  imblic  financing  bill 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  Senate  next 
week.  I  this  way,  people  can  improve 
the  election  process  in  a  more  demon- 
strable way. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  989  AND  990 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  which  I  plan  to  of- 
fer to  S.  2747,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Taft. 

The  amendments  I  plan  to  offer  in- 
clude the  following: 

Domestic  CGVEaAOE  Amendments 

Each  of  these  amendments  would  raise  the 
amount  of  wages  on  work  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed for  one  employer  before  minimum 
wage  coverage  would  be  afforded.  In  the  Com- 
mittee bin,  coverage  Is  Intended  after  a  do- 
mestic worker  has  earned  more  than  $S0  In 
one  quarter  from  one  employer,  a  figure 
which  averages  out  to  about  $4  per  week. 

One  of  my  amendments  wo\ild  raise  the 
initial  threshold  at  wbich  coverage  begins 
to  employment  at  24  hours  per  week  for  the 
same  employer.  This  approach  would  require 
a  meaningful  "work  week"  with  the  same  em- 
ployer before  minimum  wage  is  extended. 

The  second  amendment  would  raise  the 
Initial  threshold  to  $200  per  quarter  from  one 
employer.  This   amendment   would   require 
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((^niing  roughly  $16  per  week  from  the  same 
employer  before  coverage  would  be  extended. 
Aa  reported,  the  Committee  bill  will  result 
la  more  unemployment  for  domestic  workers 
^ad  administrative  headaches.  An  approach 
nqulring  at  least  some  meaningful  contact 
between  the  employer  and  the  domestic  be- 
fore coverage  is  extended  is  more  desirable 
Xaan  the  Committee  approach. 


Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BKTa)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  3066)  to  consolidate,  sim- 
plify, and  improve  laws  relative  to  hous- 
ing and  housing  assistance,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  support  of  com- 
munity development  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT— 
AMUTOMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  991 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  J 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMnncK)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  disap- 
prove pay  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    992 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  BIG 
CYPRESS  AREA,  FLA. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  on 
March  21  and  22  will  conduct  an  open 
public  hearing  on  the  future  of  the  Big 
CJypress  Area  in  southern  Florida. 

Bills  imder  consideration  will  Include 
S.  334,  S.  920,  and  H.R.  10088— all  to 
designate  a  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve — and  S.  783,  to  establish 
an  Everglades-Big  Cypress  National 
Recreation  Area. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OP  HEAR- 
INGS OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
AGENCTES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
announce  the  tentative  hesiring  schedule 
for  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Agencies. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
tentative  schedule  and  imdoubtedly  some 
changes  •Rill  be  made  as  we  proceed  with 
the  hearings.  Anj-one  Interested  should 
keep  in  contact  with  the  subcommittee 
staff — room  1110.  Dirksen  OflQce  Build- 
ing, extension  7272  or  7240 — for  any 
changes. 

While  some  changes  wUl  be  made  on 
the  schedule  for  governmental  witnesses, 
we  do  plan  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
for  the  schedule  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  public  witnesses.  These  dates.  April 
30  and  May  1  and  2  are  being  coor- 
dinated with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  these  dates  are  rather  firm. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony 
to  the  subcommittee  should  contact  the 
staff  and  I  am  certain  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  will  be  made. 

The  tentative  schedule  is  as  follows: 


Building. 

TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  HEARINGS  ON  THE  1975  BUDGET  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  AGENCIES 

[This  schedule  of  agency  hearings  is  subject  to  change  as  hearings  progress] 


Date  and  time        Agency 


Room 
No. 


Mar.  It,  1974: 

lOiOOa.m The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2:00  p.m The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (continued). 

Mir.  12. 1974: 

10:00  a.m Rural  Development  Service,  Cwiperative  State  Research  Service. 

2:00  p.m Extension  Service. 

Mar.  13,  1974: 

10:00  a.m Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

2:00  p.m Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Farmer  CooperaUve  Service 

KUr.  14, 1974: 

10:00  a.m General  Counsel,  Audit  and  Investigations 

2:00  p  m Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (including  CCC) 

Mar.  20.  1974: 

10:00  a.m Rural  Electrification  Administration 

2:00  p.m Soil  Conservation  Service 

Mir.  21. 1974:  

10:00  a.m Ccmmodity  Exchange  Authority,  Packers  and  Stockyards  Adminis- 

tion. 

2:00  p.m Agricultural  Research  Service 

Mar.  22, 1974: 

10:00 a.m Foodand  Nutrition  Service. 

2:00  p.m Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Foreign  Agricijltural  Service 

(including  Public  Law  480). 


1318 
1318 

1318 
1318 

S-126 
S-126 

1318 

1318 

1318 
1318 


Date  and  time        Agency 


Room 

No. 


f^ar.  25. 1974: 

10:00  a.m Deparlmental  Administration  and  Management  Services 

2:00  p.m Agricultural  Marketing  Services 

Mar.  26.  1974:  

10:0Ca.m Natiorwl  Agricultural  Library,  Economic  Research  Service 

2:00  p.m Farmers  Home  Administration 

Apr.  2, 1974:  

10:00a. m Consumer  Product,  Safety  Commission  . 

Apr.  3, 1974:  

10:00  a.m Food  and  Drug  Administtalion 

Apr.  4, 1974:  

10:00  a.m Consumer  Information  Center,  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  F«rm 

Credit  Administration 
Apr.  8,  1974: 

10:00  a.m Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Apr.  9. 1974:  

10:00  a.m Commission  on  Water  Quality 

10  30  am Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Apr.  10,  1974:  ' 

10:00  am Federal  Trade  Commission 

Apr.  30.  May  1. 2.  

1974: 

10:00  a.m Members  of  Congress  and  public  witnesses 


1318 
1318 

1318 
1318 

S-128 

S-128 

1318 

1318 

1318 
1318 

1318 
1114 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion in  our  Federal  judiciary.  These 
Judges  have  not  received  a  pay  Incretise 
in  5  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
Rone  up  more  than  30  percent.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  talented  young  lawyers  are 
reluctant  to  give  up  private  practice  and 
Mcept  positions  on  the  Federal  bench, 
when  they  see  the  sort  of  salary  treat- 
ment afforded  our  judges?  Two  district 
Judges  have  already  been  forced  to  re- 
sign because  of  these  inadequate  salaries, 
and  others  will  surely  follow  if  this  pay 
increase  does  not  go  through.  To  illus- 
b^te  the  sad  situation  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion's judicial  system,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


the  following  letter  from  Rowland  F. 
Kirks,  Director,  United  States  Courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

admunstbative     office     of     the 
United  States  Coxtets, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Theodore  P.  Stevens, 
The  V.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senatob  Stevens:  Yoiir  office  has  In- 
quired as  to  the  view  of  the  Judicial  Branch 
of  our  federal  government  with  respect  to 
judicial   salaries   and   the   recommendation 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  there  la  no  offi- 
cial judicial  position  on  this  subject  but 
there  Is  a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  sys- 
tem that  I  sense  to  be  as  f oUows : 

If  there  Is  any  merit  to  the  concept  of 
comparability,  equality,  parity,  fair  play,  or 
caU  It  what  you  may,  an  Increase  of  at  least 


50%  Is  Justified.  This  view  is  predicated  upon 
three  facts. 

First,  since  the  last  Judicial  salary  Increase 
all  other  federal  employees,  exclusive  of  those 
covered  by  the  Salary  Commission,  have  re- 
ceived a  27.47c  Increase. 

Second,  the  President  In  January  1973  an- 
nounced that  these  same  federal  employees 
could  expect  to  receive  at  least  a  5.5  7r  In- 
crease annually  In  the  future.  Accepting 
this  as  a  fact  the  projection  to  1978  will 
amount  to  a  22  ^c  increase  over  the  inter- 
vening years  before  the  next  Salary  Com- 
mission would  come  Into  being  to  make  its 
recommendations.  When  the  27.4';,  and  22% 
are  added  together  they  total  49.4  % .  However, 
these  percentage  figures  are  nor.-cum  -latlve. 
When  they  are  computed  cumulatively, 
which  Is  the  more  accurate  method,  rather 
than  totaling  49.4 '^r  Increase  they  total 
62.8%  Increase. 

Third,  If  a  constant  lag  behind  all  other 
federal  employees  Is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  anticipate  the  Increases 
that  all  other  employees  wlU  receive  during 
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the  four-year  freeze  period  when  judicial 
salaries  wUl  remain  static.  This  means  that 
whatever  1«  done  in  1974  will  be  binding 
upon  Judges  until  1978  which  would  be  the 
next  date  on  which  this  four-year  cyclic 
ConunLsslon  operates.  Since  the  salary  In- 
creases are  never  retroactive  what  is  lost 
annually  in  the  absence  of  an  increase  is 
lost  permanently. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Indicates  that  during  this 
same  period  of  time  that  CJovernment  em- 
ployees have  been  receiving  their  Increases, 
organized  labor  has  likewise  been  receiving 
the  annual  increases  set  forth  In  the  en- 
closed table. 

Some  judges  have  checked  with  their  for- 
mer law  partners  and  have  determined  that 
since  they  ascended  to  the  bench  their  for- 
mer law  partners  have  had  an  annual  In- 
crease in  their  Income  In  excess  of  that 
realised  by  organized  labor  and  other  iederal 
employees. 

Judge  Thomas  A.  Masterson  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Chief  Judge  Sidney  O. 
Smith,  Jr.  of  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia 
h»v«  Just  recently  resigned  from  the  bench 
because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  their  Judicial 
salaries.  Judge  Frederick  B.  Lacey  of  New 
Jersey  has  also  publicly  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resign  for  the  same  reason.  There 
is  serious  discussion  among  other  fine  young 
judges  who  likewise  intend  to  resign  unless 
their  salaries  are  significantly  Increased. 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  fifteen  lawyers 
In  one  area  have  declined  Judicial  appomt- 
ment  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  judicial 
salaries.  I  dotibt  If  the  proposed  Increase 
would  entice  any  of  them  to  change  their 
mind. 

So  far  as  tlie  Judiciary  is  concerned  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  Judge  not  feeling  he  is 
entitled  to  a  substantial  Increase  in  salary. 
One  may  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to 
whether  an  annual  salary  increase  of  3.6% 
(this  figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
proposed  22.6%  Increase  over  the  next  three 
years  by  the  9  years  for  which  it  wUl  be  ap- 
plicable, 196&-1978)  Is  deemed  to  be  fair, 
equitable,  comparable  or  meaningful  when 
the  rest  of  the  wage  earners,  In  and  out  of 
government,  will  average  an  annual  salary 
increase  of  0.97%  (this  figure  is  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  62.8%  salary  increase  already 
received  and  projected  for  all  other  govern- 
ment employees  by  the  9  years  for  which  it 
wiU  also  be  applicable.  1969-1978).  I  predict 
iX  one  Is  not  forthcoming  there  will  be  more 
resignations  from  the  bench  and  still  greater 
difficulty  In  recruiting  new  Judges. 

Enclosed  are  several  tables  which  may  be 
of  interest.  I  trust  this  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

sincerely, 

BOWUiND  F.  KlSKS. 

Director. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  PAY  INCREASES' 


CUMULATIVE  INCREASE 


TKhiHcal  protsv 
iwnt(GS-15 
equivalent) 


Union  lourneytnen 

(ayerige  of  27 

construction 

crifti) 


1969 tt7,092 

1970 2.4  17,731 

1971 -O.I  27,714 

1972 11.2  30,827 

1973 >5.0  32,368 


11.4 

11.6 
'7.0 
'7.0 


$12,209 
13,600 
1?,  142 
16. 224 
17,360 


PROJECTIONS 


1974 

1975 

5.0 

.    .           5  0 

33,987 
35,686 
37,470 
38,344 

41,311 

7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

18,575 
19, 875 
21,266 
22,755 
24,348 

1978 

H77 

1978 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

TechnictI  profes- 
sions (GS-15 
equivalent) 


Union  journeymen 

(average  of  27 

construction 

crafts) 


1973  over  1969 19.6 

1974  over  1969 25.4 

1975  over  1969 31.7 

1976  over  1%9 38.S 

1977  over  1969 45.2 

1978  over  1969 52.  B 


$5. 276 

42.2 

J5. 151 

6,895 

52.1 

6,366 

8.594 

62.8 

7.666 

10,378 

74.2 

9,057 

12,252 

86.4 

n,546 

14.219 

99.4 

12,  139 

'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 
'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate. 


General  schedule 

Comparability  in- 

pay increases 

creases  fo 

r judges 

Sal- 

Perce  nf 

ary 
grade 

a» 

15, 

Circuit 

District 

Effective  date 

increase 

step  4 

;udge 

judge 

Mi  14.1969 

K3.  749 

'  J42,  500 

$40,  000 

Dec.  27,  1969' 

6.0 

25, 174 

45,050 

42,  400 

Jan.  11,1971 

6.C 

26,  675 

47, 753 

44.944 

Jan.  10,  1972 

S.6 

28,142 

50.379 

47.416 

Jan.  8,  1973 

5.1 

29,589 

52,968 

49. 853 

Oct.;i,  1973 

4.8 

31,089 

55. 495 

52.231 

Cumulative  loss 

ffirough  1973.      . . 

«  26. 109 

'24  600 

Projections 

October  1974... 

5.5 

32,799 

58.547 

55. 104 

October  1975... 

5.6 

34.603 

61.767 

58, 135 

October  1976  .. 

^•^ 

36.506 

65,  164 

61,332 

October  1977... 

5.6 

28  514 

68  748 

64.7C5 

Cumulative  in- 

crease :  < 

1973  over  1969. 

30. » 

7,340 

12.  995 

12,231 

1974  over  1969. 

38.1 

9-050 

16,  047 

15,  104 

1975  over  1969. 

45.7 
53.^ 

10,854 

19,257 

18,  135 

1976  over  1969. 

12.757 

22.664 

21,332 

1977  over  1969. 

62.2 

14,  765 

26.  248 

24,  705 

I  Approved  Apr.  15, 1970,  rttroactive  to  Dec.  27,  1969. 

>  Effective  Mar.  1,  1%9. 

'  These  cumulative  lasses  are  the  total  dollars  not  received  by 
the  judges  since  1969,  because  they  did  not  receive  the  annual 
incTMses  each  year  which  vvtre  received  by  employees  in  the 
general  schedule.  The  $24,600  total  (or  district  judges,  for  ex- 
ample, reflects  the  total  not  received  b/  those  judges  since 
1969— 1st,  the  $2,400  increaje  indicated  for  them  by  the  6- 
percent  increase  swarded  to  the  general  schedule  employees 
on  Dec.  27, 1969— and  this  $2,400  loss  was  experienced  for  each 
of  the  4  years,  1970, 1971, 1972,  and  1973  2d,  the  next  iiKrsase, 
granted  on  Jan.  11,  1971,  was  also  lost  to  the  district  judges  for 
a  3-year  period,  befinning  witit  tne  year  1971,  etc. 

<  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  percentages  shown 
j  n  this  portion  of  the  table  are  those  reflec'.ing  the  total  increase 
over  the  period  of  years  shown.  Because  of  the  "compounding 
effect,"  any  particular  cumulltlve  percentage  increase  will  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  individual  annual  percentage  increases 
during  tke  period  covered. 


SENATOR  McINTYRE  SPEAKS  ON 
•BANKING  1974— A  YEAR  OF  MANY 
ISSUES' • 

Mr.  RX3BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  28,  Senator  Thouas  J.  McIn- 
TYRE,  of  New  Hampehire.  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  made  a 
speech  in  Washington  entitled  "Banking 
1974 — A  Year  of  Many  Issues." 

In  the  speech.  Senator  McIjjtyre  com- 
mented on  legislation  presently  being 
considered  by  Congress  and  the  growing 
need  for  bank  reform.  Because  of  inter- 
est expressed  by  a  number  of  colleagues, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator MclNTYu's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Bankdjo  1974 — A  Txar  op  Many  lasun 
(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre) 

In  February  of  1970,  the  President  an- 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  commission  to 
study  financial  structure  and  regulation.  The 
commission  was  chaired  by  Reed  Hunt,  tla 
retired  chairman  of  Crown  Zellerbach,' and 
Included  19  other  members,  most  of  them 
from  the  financial  Institutions  community. 

In  December  of  1971,  the  Commission  re- 
ported its  findings  to  the  President,  and,  u 
we  know,  legislation  based  on  the  Commls- 
Blon's  report  was  Introduced  In  October  of 
last  year. 

Now  when  the  President  created  the  Hxint 
Commission,  he  made  It  clear  that  It  shovild 
be  concerned  primarily  with  formulating  rec- 
ommendations that  would  Improve  the  ftmc- 
tlonlng  of  our  private  financial  system.  He 
also  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  the  recom- 
mended changes  to  provide  flexibility  for  any 
future  changes  In  our  economy. 

The  Hunt  Commlaslon,  therefore,  bad  a 
mandate  to  examine  existing  financial  struc- 
tures Eind  regulations  in  relationship  to  what 
would  be  needed  later  in  this  decade  and  for 
years  to  come. 

But  completely  lacking  was  any  mention 
of  examining  our  existing  financial  structure 
In  the  context  of  bank  reform. 

Neither  the  President  In  his  charge  to  the 
Commission,  nor  the  Commission  Itself,  gave 
more  than  a  sup>erllclai  look  at  existing 
abuses  and  malpractices  wlthm  the  financial 
Industry.  Instead,  the  Commission  focused 
on  proposed  changes  that  would  Increase  the 
flexibility  of  financial  Institutions  to  com- 
pete. And  this  same  thrust  was  followed  by 
the  Administration  In  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act. 

Now  It  may  well  be  that  given  the  make- 
up of  the  Commission  one  should  not  have 
expected  bankers  and  corporate  heads  to 
focus  on  criticism  of  the  present  structure 
and  Its  Inability  to  meet  lending  demand. 
Yet,  In  fairness,  let  me  say  that  given  the 
task  assigned,  the  Commission  did  perform 
a  very  useful  service  in  examining  competi- 
tion and  regulation  and  pursuing  Its  goal  of 
putting  more  flexibility  Into  our  financial 
community. 

Surely  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
government  encroachment  Into  banking  that 
are  Incompatible  with  today's  economy.  I 
recognize  that  fact.  The  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  devotes  itself  to  the  performance 
of  financial  Institutions  and  the  need  ton 
flexlbUlty  to  ofTset  the  deflclencles  m  the 
system  that  have  been  revealed  In  the  last 
decade. 

We  have  all  become  accustomed  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  have  developed 
within  our  economic  system  within  the  last 
few  years — circumstances  that  make  It  clear 
that  structural  and  functional  changes  In 
the  way  our  financial  Institutions  operate 
are  necessary. 

ExAMPLx:  Let  me  ask  you  when  you  first 
heard  the  term  "credit  crunch." 

We've  experienced  a  number  of  economic 
turn-downs  In  the  history  of  our  cotmtry,  but 
It  vras  not  until  the  ml(l-1960'8  that  econ- 
omists started  calling  tight  money  perloda 
"credit  crunchee." 

So  today  we're  working  within  a  totally 
new  eoononUc  vocabulary.  The  classic  mod- 
els of  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
suddenly  appear  datod  In  today's  economy. 
And  within  the  last  docade,  weTe  expertenoed 
the  credit  crunch  of  1966.  the  receaalon  of 
1060,  the  tight  money  of  1973,  and  tb* 
apparent  reoeeaion  of  1974. 

I  think  it's  eTldmt  that  we're  reachlnc 
»  I>olnt  In  our  eoonomlc  history  of  suddan 
ahlfts— from  tight — to  easy — ^back  to  tight— 
to  firm — to  flexible — to  orderly — and  back  to 
tight  money  growtb. 
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What  happens  in  this  kind  of  economic 
whlp-sawlng  Is  all  too  obvious.  For  the  last 
few  years,  the  masthead  of  this  nation's 
economy  has  been  "imcertalnty."  "Stability" 
md  "orderly  growth"  are  terms  for  an  ear- 
lier age.  But  even  more  ominous  is  the  fact 
that  the  new  economics  are  not  only  at  work 
here — but  worldwide. 

The  days  of  individual  economic  systems 
that  operated  separately  from  international 
markets  are  over.  Today's  economy  Is  world 
economy,  and  any  attempts  to  turn  the  clock 
l)e^  to  simpler  times  are  excursions  Into 
fantasy. 

What  happens  In  Europe  or  India  or  Japan 
01  In  the  Persian  Gulf  has  direct  and  Imme- 
diate impact  on  our  own  domestic  finan- 
cial system  and  capital  markets.  No  longer 
can  we  look  upon  Isolated  events  In  strange- 
sounding  places  as  matters  of  passing  and  su- 
perficial Interest. 

Who  would  have  thought  ten  years  ago 
that  we  would  now  be  facing  a  potential 
voridwlde  economic  calamity  caused  by  a 
handful  of  small,  sparsely-populated  coun- 
tries ringing  the  Persian  Gulf?  Yet  here  we 
ire,  our  economy  In  disarray  because  of  an 
oil  embargo  Imposed  by  an  exporting  cartel 
whose  membership  was  scarcely  known  Just 
six  months  ago. 

I  wonder  how  many  could  have  identified 
Shlek  Yemanl  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

In  short,  for  the  first  time  in  peace  time 
in  thto  century  we  find  our  money  markets 
finctuatlng  dally  because  of  events  taking 
place  10,000  miles  away. 

Those  equity  markets  are  fluctuating  some 
daya  as  much  as  30  points  up  or  down. 
Potential  Investors  are  disillusioned  and 
money  managers  vocalize  fears  that  inter- 
national events  are  destroying  our  ability  to 
maintain  orderly  growth  In  our  domestic 
markets. 

All  this,  I  would  think,  makes  flexibility 
ibeolutely  essential.  And  this  applies  not 
only  to  economic  ieclslon-maklng,  but  to  the 
stnictiire  of  our  financial  community. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  for  flexlbUlty  that 
the  Hunt  Commission  made  Its  reconomended 
changes.  And  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  President  Introduced  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act. 

80  In  all  frankness  I  must  say  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  attitude  taken  by  our  flntm- 
clal  Institutions  community  toward  the 
President's  proposed  legislation. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  blU  was  In- 
troduced, the  American  Bankers  Association, 
It  its  annual  convention,  took  a  position 
opposing  the  elimination  of  Federal  Interest 
rate  control  authority.  And  as  long  as  this 
wae  part  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
the  ABA  made  It  clear  It  would  not  support 
PMsage. 

One  by  one,  each  financial  Institution's 
aade  group  has  come  out  against  eliminat- 
ing Federal  Interest  rate  controls. 

The  only  recognizable  difference  among 
Uiem  Is  that  commercial  banks  want  a  con- 
tinuation of  rate  controls  without  a  differ- 
ential .  .  .  and  thrift  Institutions  vow  they 
wlU  fight  to  the  last  to  keep  Interest  rate  con- 
troJs  with  a  differential. 

But  let's  talk  about  interest  rate  controU 
^om  do  they  benefit?  Whom  do  they  in- 

Aa  we  all  know,  Interest  rate  controls  ap- 
Piy  only  to  the  first  •100,000  In  savings, 
^ndly,  thU  dlfferentUl  has  been  eroded 
w  where  It  amounts  to  only  V4  of  1  percent, 
so  I  must  ask  myself  If  the  Issue  of  Interest 
rate  controls  Is  real — or  Uluslonary. 

Now  I  recall— vividly  recall— when  Con- 
P«eB  first  passed  temporary  ...  I  said 
temporary  .  .  .  legislation  that  placed 
ttnft  institutions  under  Interest  rate  con- 
^'^  for  a  short  one-year  period  and  pro- 
vided for  a  differential  giving  thrifts  a  ^  of 
1  percent  advantage  over  their  commercial 
"•nk  competitors. 
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Well,  that  temporary  authority — enacted 
In  1966 — has  now  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  eight  years.  And  during  that  eight  years, 
It  has  undergone  some  change. 

Now  the  key  question  here  is  this: 

How  can  you  Justify  a  Federal  law  that 
denies  those  savers  having  less  than  $100,000 
from  obtaining  a  true  return  on  their 
funds  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
financial  Institutions  that  benefit  from  this 
Interest  rate  control  to  charge  on  their  lend- 
able  funds  what  the  market  will  bear? 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I've  been 
harshly  criticized  In  the  past,  particularly 
by  the  economic  community,  for  proposing 
Federal   interest  rate  controls   on   loans. 

I've  been  told  again  and  again  by  the  eco- 
nomic wise  men  that  tf  Interest  rate  con- 
trols were  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
lender  could  charge  a  laorrower  that  It  would 
destroy  this  country's  money  markets  and 
create  havoc. 

But  some  of  those  very  same  learned 
economists  argue  forcefuUy  that  interest 
rate  controls  must  remain  on  what  that 
same  lender  has  to  pay  for  the  funds  he 
borrows. 

The  logic  of  this  escapes  me ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  talk  about 
Interest  rate  control  and  Its  effect  on  our 
economy,  the  economic  havoc  supposedly 
comes  Into  play  only  when  It  Is  the  lender 
who  has  to  pay  the  piper. 

Now  how  can  any  reasonable  mun  who 
claims  to  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  claims  to  believe  In  competition 
argue  that  It  Is  fair  to  deny  a  small  saver 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  free  market  and 
competition  for  his  life  savings  and  In  the 
same  breath  argue  that  If  similar  controls 
were  placed  on  the  lender  that  the  economy 
would  be  destroyed? 

It  has  been  charged  that  Interest  rate 
controls  on  savings  effectively  remove  the 
smaU  saver  from  the  competitive  market- 
place. It  has  been  suggested  that  what  Is 
needed  today  Is  maTimiim  flexibility.  This 
could  be  accomplished  legislatively  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  if  Interest  rate  control  au- 
thority remains  it  would  be  of  a  stand-by 
nature.  ...  To  be  imposed  only  when 
economic  conditions  warrant  Government 
Intervention. 

The  argument  In  favor  of  Interest  rate  con- 
trols on  savings  has  been  that  if  the  com- 
petitive market  were  allowed  to  operate,  anti- 
competitive rate  wars  would  develop,  re- 
sulting In  the  destruction  of  our  financial 
system. 

Well,  I  find  that  argument  pretty  damned 
frightening. 

Taken  literally,  It  means  that  bankers  In 
this  country  aren't  responsible  enough  to 
know  when  to  compete  and  when  ruyt  to 
compete. 

Balancing  the  supposed  benefits  of  savings 
Interest  rate  controls  against  the  potential 
benefits  to  small  savers  In  obtaining  a  com- 
petitive rate  of  return  on  their  savings  is 
a  serious  question  that  Congress  must  re- 
solve. 

Reaction  to  the  introduction  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act — even  with  Its  modest 
proposals — clearly  Indicates  the  reluctance 
of  some  sectors  of  the  financial  community 
to  recognize  the  role  It  must  play  throughout 
the  remainder  of  tMs  century. 

Demand  for  capital  funds  from  all  sources 
of  the  economy  will  Increase  tremendously 
over  the  next  twenty-flve  years.  It  may  weU 
be  that  by  the  end  of  this  century,  almost 
all  of  our  monetary  transactions  wUl  be 
handled  electronically,  rather  than  by  cur- 
rency or  checks.  The  Issue  of  credit  alloca- 
tion will  becocne  of  greater  and  greater  con- 
cern. 

Concentration  of  wealth — whlob  Includes 
among  others  the  Issues  ot  the  extent  of 
permissible  growth  of  holding  companies  and 
the   potential  public  harm  of   Interlocks — 


win.  In  my  Judgment,  become  of  Increasing 
Importance  as  this  decade  progresses. 

Coupled  with  the  apparent  Increase  In  the 
velocity  of  change  In  economic  conditions, 
refcwTn  of  our  financial  system  will  become 
Imperative  within  the  next  few  years  .  .  . 
for  suddenly  the  question  wUl  not  be  Just 
greater  flexibility,  but  truly  meaningful  re- 
form. 

I  dare  say  a  few  years  from  now,  when 
bankers  get  together,  theyu  probably  ten 
each  other  that  the  old  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1973  or  1974  was  certainly  pale  and 
non-controversial  compared  with  the  pro- 
posed changes  facing  them  then.  And  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  one  bit  that  such  dis- 
cussions will  be  taking  place  a  lot  sooner 
than  some  might  think. 

In  closing,  then,  let  me  say  once  more  that 
reform  In  the  financial  community  Is,  In- 
deed, an  Idea  whoee  time  h&s  come. 

Your  attendance  here  today  indicates  to 
me  that  you  know  this  Is  no  time  for  com- 
placency. The  thought  Td  like  to  leave  with 
you  todcy  should  londerscore  that  point,  for 
If  I  am  sure  of  one  thing  In  these  uncertain 
times  It  Is  this: 

Congress  tcill  be  seriously  considering  the 
obvious  need  for  legislative  changes  in  oup 
banking  laws.  And  It  woiild  behoove  the  fi- 
nancial community  to  devote  serious  am- 
slderatlon  to  its  Intent  and  its  form. 

The  issue  is  nxit  going  to  disappear. 

The  question  is  whether  the  financial  In- 
stitutions of  this  nation  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  change  .  .  .  and  to  play  a 
positive  role  In  bringing  it  about. 


POOD  STAMP  REGULATIONS  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  recent  reg- 
ulations, promulgated  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  concern  the  participation  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  food  stamp  program  and  they 
indicate  that  the  legislative  intent  will 
not  be  fulfilled.  USDA  has  announced 
that  only  five  rural  municipalities  will 
receive  food  stamps  by  June  30,  1974,  the 
statutory  deadline.  The  rest  of  the  is- 
land will  have  to  wait  for  months.  The 
residents  of  San  Juan  will  have  to  wait 
an  Incredible  8  months  until  March  1975. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  enacted  numer- 
ous amendments  to  the  food  stamp  legis- 
lation in  1971.  Among  those  many 
tmiendments  was  legislation  that  first 
permitted  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  set  up  the  food  stamp 
program.  Then,  in  1973,  we  required 
every  political  subdivision  in  the  United 
States,  I>uerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  implement  the  program  by 
Jime  30.  1974.  The  only  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram by  that  deadline,  according  to  our 
present  legislation,  is  tf  It  is  adminlstra- 
tivelj-  impossible  or  impracticable  to  get 
the  program  Implemented  in  a  particular 
political  subdivision.  Thus,  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  e.xample,  if  the  Commonwealth's 
social  ser\ices  department  can  get  the 
program  implemented,  or  another  agen- 
cy of  the  Commonwealth  can  get  the  pro- 
gram operational,  or  a  municipality  such 
as  San  Juan  can  start  the  program  by 
the  June  30  deadline,  then  it  must  be  ac- 
complished. If  it  cannot  be  started  by 
that  date,  it  must  t>e  implemented  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  by  the  first  fea- 
sible method.  In  short,  the  people  are  to 
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receive  their  food  stamp  benefits  with- 
out further  delay. 

Because  the  present  legislation  offers 
the  h(H>e  for  new  and  important  assist- 
ance for  Puerto  Rioo,  the  recent  r^ula- 
tions  ase  of  considerable  significance. 
These  regulations  were  to  establish  cou- 
pon allotment  criteria  In  conformity  with 
amoidments  that  we  passed  in  1971.  Un- 
der the  legislative  provisicHis,  coupon  al- 
lotments were  intended  to  refiect  the  cost 
of  obtaining  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  recent  regulations  do  not 
follow  this  clear  formula  and,  instead, 
establish  substantially  lower  benefits 
than  the  ones  set  for  the  50  States.  A 
family  of  four,  for  example,  will  only 
receive  $122  worth  of  stamps  each 
month — 10  percent  less  than  a  mainland 
family  of  four  receives.  Since  the  for- 
mula for  setting  coupon  allotments  is 
Identical  in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  Is  for  the  50 
States,  and  because  that  standard  is 
the  "cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet."  it  is  evident  that  any 
divergent  coupon  allotments  for  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  comparative  costs  for  the 
same  items  of  food.  Since  food  costs  In 
Puerto  Rico  are  higher  than  food  costs 
in  the  United  States,  substantially  as  a 
result  of  Puerto  Rico's  dependence  upon 
produce  shipped  from  the  continent,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  have  set  such  lower 
coupon  allotments  for  the  island  and 
stm  believe  that  It  complied  with  the 
legislation.  The  regulations  clearly  frus- 
trate the  statutory  objectives. 

As  to  another  serious  matter,  the  eligi- 
bility criteria,  they  too  were  set  at  dis- 
crlminatorily  low  levels  In  contravention 
of  the  legislation.  The  statute  requires 
eligibility  criteria  to  "reflect  the  average 
per  capita  Income  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
respective  territories."  As  the  statute 
clearly  Indicated,  the  Congress  wanted 
eligibility  standards  to  be  based  on  the 
individual  per  capita  Income  statistics  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories,  so  that 
eligibility  could  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  respective  statistics  by  the 
number  of  members  In  a  household.  As 
with  coupon  allotment  determinations, 
the  only  limitation  was  that  eligibility 
criteria  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  terri- 
tories would  not  exceed  the  criteria  uti- 
lized in  the  United  States.  This,  however, 
Ls  a  far  cry  from  permitting  the  egre- 
giously  low  ellglbUity  criteria  that  have 
just  been  set  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

I  call  on  the  Secretary  to  repromulgate 
regulations  that  will  allow  the  Impover- 
ished people  of  Puerto  Rico  their  rights 
to  be  free  from  hunger  ajid  malnutrition. 
a  right  which  has  been  guaranteed  to  all 
American  citizens  by  this  Congress. 


BEEP  IMPORTS:  THE  WRONG  MOVE 
AT  THE  WRONG  TIME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
livestock  and  dairy  farmers  of  my  State 
are  wondering  rather  loudly  whether  this 
administration  recognizes  their  present 
difficulties. 

In  recent  days,  a  number  of  livestock 


growers  and  livestock  feeders  have  called 
me  to  point  out  the  serious  flnanclsd  bind 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 

With  corn  for  feed  grain  selling  at  re- 
tail elevators  in  eastern  South  Dakota 
at  $2.75,  with  serious  shortages  of  phos- 
phate feed  supplements,  and  falling 
prices  of  fat  cattle,  the  livestock  feeder 
faces  substantial  losses  on  every  animal 
he  takes  to  market.  Some  of  these  live- 
stock feeders  tell  me  they  would  lose 
from  $100  to  $150  on  every  fat  steer  mar- 
keted. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  there  are  two  steps  which 
the  administration  might  take  to  show 
at  least  a  good  faith  effort — increased 
purchases  of  beef  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  reinstatement  of  the  im- 
port quotas  on  beef  shipped  into  this 
country. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
elected  to  do  the  opposite.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  brought  its  beef 
purchase  program  to  a  halt,  and  the 
President,  on  yesterday,  suspended  beef 
Import  quotas. 

This  action  will  have  little,  if  any,  ef- 
fect on  retail  prices  in  the  short  term. 
But  it  signals  another  note  of  uncer- 
tainty to  the  livestock  feeder,  who  is 
less  and  less  willing  to  replace  his  feed- 
ing stock  at  today's  price  levels. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  similar 
squeeze.  With  rising  costs  and  almost 
monthly  new  orders  for  added  imports 
of  foreign  dairy  products,  he  too  gets  a 
clear  signal  not  to  expand  his  produc- 
tion if  he  will  be  forced  to  continue  sell- 
ing his  product  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  Associated 
I*ress  dispatch  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  which  reports  the  un- 
fortunate suspension  of  beef  Import 
quotas,  and  an  article  from  the  Farmers 
Union  Herald  of  last  week  which  de- 
scribes tlie  threat  to  farm  prices  of  more 
and  more  imports  of  foreign  food  prod- 
ucts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INCREASINO   BKEP    IMPORTS 

President  Nixon  acted  yesterday  to  remove 
all  restrlctlona  on  Imports  of  beef  into  the 
United  States  this  yew. 

As  he  did  !ast  year,  Mr.  Nlxnn  signed  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  It  Is  In  the 
"overriding  economic  or  national  security  In- 
terests" that  meat  Import  quotas  be  sus- 
p>ended. 

The  proclamation  said  that  potential  im- 
ports of  meat  In  1974  will  be  1.5  billion 
pounds.  Allowing  these  Imports  will  increase 
meat  supplies  and  thus  have  an  Impact  on 
prices.  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Oerald  L.  War- 
ren said. 

•^IkiREAT  Seek  Aoawst  Faxm  Prices 

Washington.— President  Richard  Nixon 
has  promised  the  nation  that  he  wUl  use 
executive  orders,  such  as  lifting  the  quota  on 
wheat  Imports,  to  crack  down  on  food  price 
increases  In  the  months  Just  ahead. 

Anticipated  bumper  crops  this  year  he  de- 
scribed as  the  "sure  way  to  bring  food  prices 
down."  but  he  reassured  his  audience  In  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  that  food  price 
Inorwises  are  threatened  and  "It  Is  our  In- 
tentlon  to  hold  these  Increases  to  the  small- 
est possible  rate  through  executive  actions 
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such  as  lifting  the  quota  on  wheat  Imixirt. 
an  action  that  I  took  last  week." 

WhUe  this  may  have  been  a  promise  to  con 
sumers,  It  was  regarded  as  a  threat  by  farm 
spokesmen  In  Congress  who  have  foujtht  » 
series  of  battles  against  a  long  string  of  such 
executive  orders  over  the  past  year  or  t»n 
most  of  them  with  little  success. 

Such  executive  actions  include: 

Removal  of  all  restrictions  on  Importation 
of  red  meat,  which  has  persisted  now  f™ 
three  years.  ^ 

An    embargo    on    hides,    which    ConKrean 
forced  the  Admiiustratlon  to  lift  by  forbw 
ding  use  of  any  appropriated  funds  to  ad 
minister  the  embargo. 

Repeated  lifting  of  dairy  Import  limit*  to 
allow  entry  into  the  U.S.  of  more  than  200 
million  pounds  of  mUk  powder.  82  mUlion 
pounds  of  butter  or  equivalent  and  recently 
100  million  pounds  at  Cheddar  cheese 

Sale  of  all  CCC  grain  stocks. 

Call  of  all  Commodity  Credit  loans  on 
crops,  including  an  early  call  on  1973  loans 

Tightening  up  credit  on  farm  storage  facU ' 
Itles  in  which  producers  might  hold  some  of 
their  crops  for  better  prices. 

Imposition  of  ceUings,  such  as  the  beef 
price  ceilings  last  year  which  disrupted 
cattle  markets  and  wound  up  causing  a  8 
per  cent  decline  in  red  meat  production  in 

Some  rather  obvious  moves  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  topple  mere  agricultural 
prices  are  the  drives  against  the  sugar,  rice 
peanut,  tobacco  and  long  staple  cotton  pro^ 
grams  which  stUI  have  acreage  controls  and 
mandatory  price  supports.  Marketing  quotas 
have  been  boosted  over  the  wishes  of  men 
as  prestigous  as  Herman  Talmadge,  chair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
He  charged  USDA  In  a  letter  with  holdlna 
"a  knife  at  the  throat"  of  tobacco  growOT 
to  make  them  accept  a  price-busting  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  flue  cured  tobacco  quotas 
An  ad  hoc  rice  committee  also  charged 
USDA  with  removing  crop  controls  to  break 
rice  market  prices. 

The  Administration  has  not  concealed  its 
desire  to  see  feed  grain  prices  break  to  en- 
courage domestic  meat  and  milk  output, 
which  has  been  decliaing  due  to  costs  clearly 
in   excess   of   prices. 

The  Administration  has  not  concealed  its 
desire  to  see  feed  grain  and  milk  outout, 
which  has  been  decllolng  due  to  costs  cleoilT 
in  excess  of  prices. 

The  USDA  Itself  recently  published  un- 
precedented studies  of  costs  of  producing 
hogs  and  choice  steers  by  quarters  throu^i 
1972  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1978. 
Itemizing  the  expenses,  it  showed  th«n 
mounting  to  $55.25  per  hiindred weight  oa 
choice  steers  in  the  third  quarter  of  73 
and  $46.37  per  hundredweight  for  hogs.  These 
costs,  roughly  comparable  to  today's  although 
some  items  have  moved  each  way.  compsre 
to  choice  steer  market  prices  now  at  or  un- 
der $50  per  hundredweight  and  hog  prices 
at  $41-$42  per  hundredweight.  The  flguws 
indicate  producers  are  losing  $50  to  $70  per 
head  on  1,050  pound  choices  steers  and  $10 
to  $16  each  on  220  pound  hogs. 

MUk  cost  and  price  studies  also  indicate 
that  although  mUk  is  bringing  record  high 
prices,  the  milk  feed  ratio,  or  amount  of 
feed  that  one  pound  of  milk  wUl  buy,  U 
substantially  below  it  profitable  level,  m 
January,  a  pound  of  mUk  would  buy  1.48 
pounds  of  dairy  ration  compared  to  1.82 
pounds  in  January  1970,  an  all  time  high, 
and  1.43  pounds  in  January  1966,  the  lowest 
January  on  record. 

The  Index  of  farm  production  costs  moved 
up  17  per  cent  In  1973. 

Whether  or  not  the  Administration  will 
take  such  increased  costs — now  consider- 
ably more  than  17  per  cent  due  to  fusi 
and  fertilizer  price  rises— into  considera- 
tion before  It  uses  executive  actions  to  stop 
food  price  rises,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 
EDITORIALS 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
19  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  called 
our  attention  to  a  series  of  editorials 
broadcast  repeatedly  by  WMAL  to  advo- 
cate certain  further  extensions  of  the  au- 
thority of  our  Government  in  the 
smoking-health  controversy. 

As  has  been  characteristic  of  so  much 
of  this  controversy,  we  were  given  only 
part  of  the  story.  In  fact,  in  an  effort  to 
present  some  degree  of  balance  to  the 
listening  and  viewing  public,  WMAL 
made  available  its  facilities  for  responses 
by  Mr.  William  Kloepfer,  Jr.,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Tobacco  Institute.  In  that 
same  spirit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  editorials,  as  broadcast  by  WMAL, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EorroRiAi.  Reply  to  WMAL — 1 

If  you  felt  bombarded  by  anti-smoking  edi- 
torials last  week,  hang  on  for  some  new  facts. 

First:  Those  Illnesses  said  to  be  caused  by 
smoking  are  In  every  case  afflictions  of  non- 
smokers  as  well.  Let's  not  think  of  tobacco 
as  the  scapegoat — and  thereby  discourage  re- 
search so  badly  needed  on  the  true  causes  of 
Illness. 

Second:  Let's  not  rush  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
take  away  our  right  to  make  our  own  in- 
formed judgments,  as  adults,  about  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  smoke. 

Third:  Let's  demand  the  facts  about 
smoking  and  health,  instead  of  endless  repe- 
tition of  famUlar  propaganda.  Then  we  can 
honestly  make  up  our  minds.  Later,  we'll  tell 
you  what  the  tobacco  Industry  is  doing  about 


this. 


Edftorial  Reply  to  WMAL — 2 


You've  heard  about  youngsters  and  smok- 
ing. The  Tobacco  Institute  believes  smoking 
is  an  adult  custom,  to  be  decided — for  or 
against— by  mature  people  in  light  of  the 
facts.  That's  why  cigarettes  are  not  adver- 
tised In  publications  vrtth  young  audiences. 
That's  why  every  ad  shows  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's opimon  about  smoking,  and  "tar"  and 
nicotine  figures.  That's  why  tobacco  com- 
panies have  put  nearly  50  mUllon  dollars 
Into  the  hands  of  smoking-health  research 
scientists,  to  learn  the  truth,  and  report 
it  m  medical  Journals  for  their  colleagues 
to  see.  King  James  turned  up  his  nose  at 
tobacco  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  There's 
been  controversy  ever  since.  But  one  con- 
clusion is  incontestable:  Propaganda  and 
prohibition  won't  settle  it.  Facts  from  re- 
search wUl. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  LABOR-HEW 
FUNDS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973,  the  President  signed  Into 
law  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bUl 
for  fiscal  1974.  That  legislation  contained 
a  provision  which  allowed  the  adminis- 
tration to  impound  up  to  $400  million 
In  appropriated  funds  with  a  5-percent 
uapoundment  limit  on  each  program. 
Because  I  disagreed  with  this  provision. 
Iv^ed  against  the  fiscal  1974  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  Recent  events 
nave  reinforced  my  belief  that  the  acUon 
1  took  then  was  correct. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  con- 
tained Federal  funds  for  State  advisory 


councils  on  vocational  education,  and 
set  a  minimum  of  $50,000  for  each  State's 
council.  However,  subsequent  impound- 
ment of  fimds  for  this  program  reduced 
the  congressional  allocation  to  the  point 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to 
distribute  to  each  State  even  the  mini- 
mum figure  of  $50,000.  a  figure  which 
was.  as  I  imderstand  it,  a  mandatory 
sum. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  again  exceeded  its  constitutional 
authority,  and  this  time  the  victim  is 
vocational  education.  There  are  current- 
ly 38  States  receiving  less  than  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  minimum  fund- 
ing, and  Delaware  is  among  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  draw 
attention  to  this  disturbing  situation. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Delaware 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, which  expresses  the  need  for  ad- 
herence to  the  mandatory  language  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  as 
passed  by  Congress. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution — Adequate   Founding,   Stat-e   Ad- 
visory    CotTNCiLS     ON     Vocational    Entr- 

CATION 

Whereas,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as- 
signed State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education  have  been  difficult  to  accomplish 
with  the  funding  provided  for  State  councUs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  initial  minimum  funding 
base  for  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Voca- 
tional Education  was  arbitrarily  set  because 
the  full  amounts  authorized  by  Congress 
were  not  appropriated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  minimum  States 
have  Incurred  Indebtedness  in  trying  to  con- 
scientiously carry  out  the  responsibilities 
under  the  act  while  the  larger  States  were 
developing  excessive  carryovers  of  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  htis  been  forced  to 
go  to  a  part-time  staff  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding;  and 

Whereas,  the  minimum  funding  base  was 
admittedly  Inadequate  from  the  initial  allo- 
cation with  the  concession  that  the  base 
would  be  raised  as  soon  as  allocations  were 
increased;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  specific  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  raising  the  base  of  appropria- 
tions that  each  State  councU  was  to  receive 
the  minimum  funding  of  $50,000.  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  funding  base  for  the 
minimal  State  Advisory  CouncUs  on  Voca- 
tional Education  should  be  Increased  before 
considering  a  flat  across-the-board  increase 
to  all  States. 

Date:  February  19,  1974. 

Delaware   Advisory   Cottncil   on   Voca- 
tional Education. 


PLAYING  PARTISAN  POLITICS  WITH 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  breaking 
with  tradition,  several  members  of  the 
minority  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  believing  It  Important 
that  certain  facts  be  better  understood, 
read  opening  statements  prior  to  hearing 
testimony  from  John  Sawhlll.  Deputy 
Administrator,  FEO,  when  he  appeared 


at  the  oversight  hearings  Wednesday, 

As  nearly  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
February  27, 1974. 

ming  can  ascertain,  none  of  the  five 
statements  from  the  committee's  Repub- 
lican side  was  noted  in  the  Washington 
press. 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
these  statements  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Shnator   Hansen 

The  time  has  come  to  end  playing  jjartl- 
san  politics  with  energy.  The  Emergency  Pe- 
troleiun  Allocation  Act  Is  an  example  of  par- 
tisan politics.  It  did  not  have  to  be  so,  but 
regrettably  it  was. 

The  Admli:lstration  pointed  out  its  defi- 
ciencies before  the  bill  became  law.  The  Ad- 
ministration made  clear  Its  objections  before 
action  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Hou.se,  and  in 
the  Conference.  Members  of  this  committee 
raised  similar  if  not  identical  points.  All  of 
our  suggestions  fell  on  deaf  ears  because  the 
name  of  the  game  has  been  partisan  politics. 

I'm  not  certain  those  whose  proxies  were 
voted  lime  after  time  after  time  really  ever 
heard  the  reasons  why  such  a  law  would  not 
work. 

The  horrendous  problems  presented  by  the 
allocation  legislation  were  problems  that 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Had  we  acted  In  a  manner  which  took  the 
Interests  of  the  American  public  into  account 
rather  than  psotisan  politics  we  could  have 
avoided  the  problems  we  were  creating.  Spe- 
cifically, the  pro-rata  distribution  of  crude 
required  by  the  Act  has  throttled  competi- 
tion in  the  Industry.  It  has  stopped  new  re- 
finery constn.ictlon.  It  has  killed  incentive 
for  importing  additional  crude  supplies. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority,  Secretary 
Simon  was  requested  to  comment  on  certain 
provisions  of  the  allocation  bUl.  As  early  as 
October  first  of  last  year,  Mr.  William  John- 
son, Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  Simon, 
responded  to  the  request  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  comments  regarding  the  bill.  His  re- 
marks appeared  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Curtis  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
staff  with  a  copy  to  Mr.  Van  Ness  of  this 
Committee's  staff  with  specific  regard  to  the 
section  calling  for  pro-rata  distribution  of 
crude. 

Mr.  Johnson  commented  and  I  quote: 
"Paragraph  4(b)  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  a  pro-rata  share  of  production 
Increases  of  1972  levels  by  refiners  be  sold 
to  Independent  branded  and  nonbranded 
marketers.  This  may  very  well  stifle  new  re- 
finery expansions.  In  line  with  our  discus- 
sions on  September  27,  my  staff  contacted 
several  major  oil  companies  to  ask  their  view 
of  the  effects  of  this  proposed  requirement. 
Of  the  responses  received,  two  companies  said 
that  this  requirement  may  dampen  interest 
In  refinery  expansions  because  of  economic 
penalties  but  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
develop  supportmg  data.  One  company  did 
not  mention  this  disincentive  but  did  raise 
another  important  objection.  The  needs  of 
customers  for  products  from  refinery  expan- 
sions will  probably  not  fit  existing  distribu- 
tion patterns.  Yet  this  requirement  would 
force  a  pro-rata  share  to  existing  Independ- 
ent branded  and  nonbranded  customers.  As 
a  result  the  distribution  system  would  not 
match  future  customer  requirements  and 
could  create  considerable  inefficiency  In  the 
product  distribution  system  of  the  patroleum 
Industry." 

This  was  timely  advlc©  but  was  Ignored. 
The  biU  was  passed  and  the  predicted  prob- 
lems arose — problems  which  oould  have  been 
avoided. 
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The  Johiuon  letter  raised  one  other  point. 
It  stated,  and  I  quote : 

"Several  companies  hare  also  indicated 
concern  that  allocation  of  imported  product 
woiild  cause  imports  to  be  curtailed.  I  con- 
cur and  also  urge  that  imported  products  be 
excluded  from  this  act." 

This  advice  too,  was  ignored.  No  wonder  a 
recent  poll  indicated  a  21  percent  public  con- 
fidence factor  in  the  Congress.  So  long  as 
the  Congress  refuses  to  act  responsibly  the 
Anxerlcan  public  will  continue  to  distrust  us. 

As  these  oversight  hearings  are  convened 
one  fact  must  t>e  understood.  The  issue  is: 
Why  Is  the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation 
Act  a  bad  law?  The  issue  is  not:  What  has 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  done  wrong?  You 
can't  make  a  slllc  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear 
nor  can  a  sound  allocation  program  be  fash- 
ioned out  of  a  bad  law. 

The  overriding  problem  with  the  law  and 
necessarUy  with  the  program  which  Imple- 
ments the  law  is  that  imports  of  crude  are 
discouraged. 

The  pro-rata  sharing  requirement  coupled 
with  the  pricing  reqiilrement  spells  disaster. 
Certain  major  oil  companies  are  permitted, 
in  fact  encouraged,  to  buy  crude  from  their 
competitors  at  "rip  off"  prices.  The  result 
is  not  only  antl-competltlve  but  it  discour- 
ages crude  imports  which  m  turn  must  be 
sold  to  comi>etitara  at  less  than  cost.  Worse 
yet,  the  only  means  of  Improving  costs  for 
crude  which  must  be  sold  to  competitors  is 
for  the  penalized  major  oil  companies  to 
punish  their  own  customers  with  higher 
priced  products.  What  kind  of  protection  Is 
this  for  the  American  consumer? 

There  is  only  one  energy  resource  that  can 
provide  national  energy  aelf-sufflclency 
within  the  next  few  years  and  that  reaoxiroe 
is  petroleum. 

Regardless  of  what  anyone  may  think  of 
the  major  oil  companies— and  I  understand 
the  urgency   In  Identifying   whipping   boys 

and   scape  goats   when   things  go   wrong 

every  shotgim  blast  such  as  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  aimed  at  the  big  oU  com- 
panies also  knocks  the  feathers  out  of  about 
10.000  independent  oU  and  gas  drillers  and 
producers.  And  they  are  the  ones  who  account 
for  moat  of  the  domestic  exploration  and 
druilng  inland  In  the  lower  forty-eight  states 

The  TV  inquisition  of  the  major  oU  com- 
panies may  get  some  votes  in  the  short  run 
but  it  won't  get  any  more  oU  or  gas  to  the 
pump. 

Since  the  Senate  passed  8.  Hes.  45  almost 
three  years  ago  this  committee  assisted  by 
three  other  committees  has  labored  mlghtUy 
in  Its  deliberations  on  a  study  of  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  and  brought  forth 
one  bUl  that  has  anything  to  do  with  Increas- 
ing oil  and  gas  supplies.  That  one  bUl  was 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  bill. 

PaUing  to  pass  poeitive,  forward  looking 
legislation  Is  one  thing.  But  enacting  coun- 
ter-productive, punitive  legislation  such  as 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act— with  the  price 
rollback  requirement — Is  something  else  By 
creating  such  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
we  are  actuaUy  discouraging  the  industry 
from  making  the  long-term  decisions  and 
capital  commitments  that  are  the  only  real 
solutions  to  our  problems. 

If  this  allocation  act  isn't  changed  instead 
of  a  76  percent  national  refinery  supply/ 
capacity  ratio,  we  wlU  soon  see  even  that  go 
down.  There  wiU  be  no  choice  then  but  to 
Implement  a  Federal  rationing  program  If 
O'jr  purpose  is  to  prove  that  we  must  have 
rationing  weTe  on  the  right  track.  The  Emer- 
pncy  PetKrieum  Allocation  Act  moved  us  a 
long  way  down  that  road.  If  it  becomes  law 
the  Enwjy  Emergency  Act  wUl  get  us  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Under  these  circumstances 
rationing  could  be  with  us  a  long  time 

This  mlMrable  law  must  be  amendeS  so 


that  the  allocation  program  will  no  longer: 
discourage  Imports,  discourage  competition, 
discourage  new  refinery  construction,  and 
penalize  the  American  consumer. 

Just  as  Important.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  has  so  adequately 
demonstrated,  we  must  also  atop  penalizing 
domestic  production  by  threats  of  price  roll- 
backs. 

While  some  may  doubt  It,  we  can  make 
matters  worse. 

But  on  the  other  band  we  could  try  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  public  that 
Congress  can  and  will  act  responsibly. 

The  decision  is  ours. 

As  a  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  that 
you  advised  Secretary  Simon  yesterday  that, 
and  I  quote : 

"We  will  have  to  dig  a  big  bomb  shelter 
for  you  by  April  If  the  lines  are  longer." 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
bomb  shelter  be  big  enough  for  a  few  sena- 
tors to  share  It  with  Mt.  Simon  If  this  alloca- 
tion law  isn't  changed. 

I  don't  believe  Mr.  Simon  subscribes  to 
the  dicutes  of  that  ageless  verse  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson  in  the  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  that:  " 

"Ours  is  not  to  question  why.  Ours  is  but 
to  do  and  die." 
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THE  1974  NATIONAL  FEED  GRAIN 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  last 
week  I  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  about  the 
need  to  improve  the  inadequate  89-mll- 
lion-acre  national  feed  grain  acreage 
allotment. 

The  March  Issue  of  Farm  Journal  ex- 
plains in  simple  and  understandable 
terms  how  the  disaster  payment  provi- 
sion of  our  1973  Farm  Act  works.  The 
article  points  out  that  disaster  payments 
in  the  event  of  Inability  to  plant  or  har- 
vest, would  be  made  only  on  a  fanner's 
allotted  acreage,  leaving  him  unpro- 
tected on  acreage  in  excess  of  the  al- 
lotment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tesi- 
mony  before  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
aforementioned  mazagine,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATXMENT  of  SENATOa  QeoBGE  McOoVEaN  AT 

Heahinos  on  National  Feed  Osain  Acreage 
Allotments,  PxBBrARY  21,  1974 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  and  the 
Subcommittee  for  scheduling  these  hearings 
on  a  matter  which  may  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
particular  significance  for  our  feed  grain 
producers  during  the  present  crop  year  but 
which  may  have  long-term  and  potentlaUy 
quite  significant  impUcatlons  to  both  our 
farmers  and  to  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

By  administrative  action,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  established  a  national  feed 
gram  acreage  allotmeat  of  89  million  acres. 
The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish an  allotment  of  acreage  which  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  of  feed  grains  necessary 
for  domestic  and  export  needs.  In  addition 
the  law  empowers  the  Secretary  to  Increase 
or  decrease  the  total  allotment  to  Increase 
or  decrease  the  carryover,  after  domestic  and 
export  needs  are  met. 

It  U  clear  that  89  mlUlon  acres  of  feed 
grains  will  not  meet  expected  domestic  and 


export  needs,  let  alone  add  to  a  rather  small 
carryover.  This  Subcommittee  knows  that- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  knows  that 
I  suspect  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  knows  it  too. 

The  Department's  planting  Intentions  re. 
port  for  January  first  shows  an  expected  feed 
grain  acreage  this  year  of  ioe.3  million  acna. 
That  acreage,  with  optimum  weather  condi- 
tions  and  avaUabUlty  of  fuel  and  fertilizer 
will  add  little  if  any  to  an  already  narrow 
carryover. 

In  the  1973  crop  year,  the  Secretary  set  a 
base  of  130  million  acres. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  that  the  feed  grain  acreage  allotment 
be  set  at  a  minimum  of  100  mlUlon  acres,  ft 
is  Important  to  farmers,  to  consumers,  and  to 
feed  grain  users  such  as  livestock  and  poultry 
feeders  and  dairy  farmers  that  such  a  pro- 
posal be  adopted. 

It  is  Important  to  feed  grain  producers 
that  they  know  far  enough  In  advance  that, 
in  the  event  of  planting  or  harvesting  dl*! 
aster  which  requires  partial  payment  under 
the  act.  or  in  the  event  that  the  market  price 
falls  below  the  target  price,  that  they  wlU 
receive  a  minimum  compensation. 

Under  an  89  mUUon  acre  aUotment.  many 
feed  grain  producers  wlU  plant  as  much  u 
double  the  acreage  in  their  allotment.  But 
imder  the  1974  allotment  as  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary, they  would  receive  payment  for  only 
their  acreage  allotment. 

Although  It  Is  not  likely  that  prices  wia 
drop  to  the  target  price  levels  in  this  mar- 
keting year,  establishment  of  an  inadequate 
base  creates  a  dangerous  precedent  for  com- 
ing years  In  which  the  price  may  very  wen 

Clearly,  an  89  million  acre  allotment  doM 
not  provide  the  Incentive  for  expanded  pro- 
duction which  was  the  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress when  It  enacted  the  1973  farm  act. 

It  is  Important  to  consumers  and  to  buyers 
of  animal  feed  also  that  the  allotment  be  In- 
creased to  provide  the  Incentive  for  feed 
grain  producers  to  grow  the  maximum. 

The  Department,  the  Congress  and  most 
farmers  have  a  common  interest  In  meeting 
the  growing  food  and  feed  needs  of  our  Na- 
tlon  and  the  world.  But  It  is  unfair  that  the 
Department  ask  American  farmers  to  bear 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  risk. 

Therefore,  I  consider  it  essential,  as  a  mini- 
mum step,  that  we  enact  my  legislation 
which  would  strengthen  the  target  price  sys- 
tem, reinstate  the  coet-of-productlon  ad- 
justment clause  for  the  1975  crop  year,  and 
provide  a  minimum  national  feed  grain  acre- 
age  aUotment  of  100  million  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
Telegram  from  Mr.  Ben  Radcllffe,  president 
of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  largest 
farmers'  organization  in  my  State. 

[Telegram] 

Huron.  S.  Dak., 

n„„„»      ^  February  15,1974. 

Senator  George  McOovxrn 

Capitol  mil,  B.C.: 

Regarding  February  ai  hearing  In  the  Sen- 
ate Agrlcultvire  Subcommittee  on  the  89  mU- 
lion  acre  feed  grains  paying  allotment  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  for  1974, 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  urges  an  In- 
crease in  the  allotment  to  at  least  100  million 
acres. 

The  administration's  89  mlUlon  acre  figure 
is  below  the  acreage  intended  In  the  1978 
act  because  It  makes  no  allowance  for  some 
8  to  9  mUUon  acres  of  com  for  silage,  and 
because  It  Includes  no  acreage  to  rebuild 
carry  over  stocks. 

Farmers  Union  supports  the  provision  of 
your  bill  (8.  2880)  that  would  Increase  the 
1974  feed  grains  aUotment  to  100  mUllon 
acres,  and  we  support  you  in  working  through 
the  February  21  bearing  and  otherwise  to 
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get  this  figure  adjusted  to  its  proper  level 
dtirlng  this  Initial  year  of  the  4  year  1973 
Agriculture  Act. 
Sincerely, 

BXN    RaDCLIFFK, 

President,  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

[From  Successful  Farming  magazine, 
February  1974] 

WaSHZNOTON  Rkpokt 

Sharply  higher  production  costs  and  In- 
oreased  acreages  add  up  to  the  moct  mcmey 
you're  ever  bad  to  Invest  In  a  ilngU  yaar. 

But  there's  also  good  news.  Read  this  Inter- 
Tlew  with  Robert  Hanson,  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Operations  Division,  ASCS,  tat  an  ex- 
planation of  the  new  program  of  Vederal 
disaster  payments.  Then  check  our  Mone7 
Management  report  on  Improved  all-rUk  crop 
Insurance  policies.  It's  possible  to  o(dlect  for 
s  crop  loss  under  both  of  these  {jrograms. 

Q.  Just  briefly,  what  Is  the  new  disaster 
payment  program?  And  what's  the  purpose 
of  it? 

A.  It's  part  of  the  new  farm  program  Oon- 
graes  enacted  last  year.  It  authorizes  USDA 
to  make  payments  under  certain  conditions 
to  feed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton  farmers 
vhcse  production — as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster — is  less  than  their  allotted  acreage 
multiplied  by  their  normal  yield. 

Q.  When  does  the  program  becrane  effec- 
tive? 

A.  With  this  year's  crops,  including  1974- 
crop  wheat  which  was  planted  last  faU. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  will  a  farmer  be 
entitled  to  a  payment?  Could  you  give  an 
example? 

A.  There  are  actually  two  parts  to  the  pro- 
gram: First,  payments  to  farmers  who  are 
vmable  to  get  their  crops  planted  and,  second, 
payments  to  farmers  whose  crops  are  severely 
damaged  or  destroyed.  The  rules  and  the 
arithmetic  differ  somewhat  so  it  woiild  be 
beet  to  explain  and  lUustrate  these  two  sec- 
tions separately. 

Under  the  "prevented  planting"  provisions, 
a  farmer  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  if,  because 
of  a  disaster,  his  total  planted  acreage  of  aU 
non-oonservlng  crops  Is  less  than  his  com- 
bined feed  grain  and  wheat  aUotments. 

As  an  illustration,  assume  a  farmer  has  a 
feed  grain  aUotment  of  100  acres.  He'd  be  en- 
titled to  a  prevented  planting  payment  only 
if  his  total  planted  acreage  of  aU  non-con- 
serving crops,  including  soybeans.  Is  less 
than  100  acres,  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Q.  Then  If  a  farmer  with  a  100-acre  feed 
gTAin  allotment  was  unable  to  plant  any 
feed  grains  but  was  able  to  plant  100  acres  of 
Boybeans,  he'd  get  no  payment  under  this 
program? 

A.  That's  right,  because  his  total  planted 
acreage  of  non-conserving  crops  In  this  case 
would  not  be  less  than  his  100-acre  feed 
grain  allotment. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  was  unable  to  plant 
any  acreage  of  non-conserving  crops,  what 
payment  would  he  get? 

A.  The  payment  would  be  computed  on  his 
normal  yield  times  his  aUotted  acreage.  For 
example,  if  his  100-acre  feed  grain  aUot- 
ment was  entirely  com  and  he  had  a  normal 
yield  of,  say.  100  bu.  per  acre,  he'd  be  paid  for 
a  10,000  bu.  loss.  That's  100  acres  tlmse  100 
bu.  per  acre. 

Q.  What  Is  the  payment  rate  per  bushel? 

A.  It's  one-third  of  the  farm  program 
"target  price"  for  the  crop  involved.  The 
target  price  for  corn  Is  $1.38  per  bu.  so  the 
payment  would  be  46*  a  bu.  The  farmer  in 
the  example  would  thus  be  paid  $4,600  for  a 
10.000-bu.  loss. 

Q.  What  are  the  payment  rates  for  other 
cr(^? 

A.  Barley,  38f  a  bu.;  grain  sorghum,  44f 
a  bu.;  and  wheat,  68*  a  bu. 

Q.  What  about  the  second  part  of  the 
program,  payments  where  crops  are  damaged 
or  destroyed? 


A.  The  farmer  Is  eligible  for  a  payment  If 
his  actual  production  Is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  product  of  his  aUotnient  times  his 
"program"  yield.  The  program  yield  used  by 
ASCS  may  be  iised  below  or  equal  his 
"normal"  yield. 

Using  the  same  example  of  a  farmer  with 
a  100-acre  feed  grain  aUotment  that  consists 
entirely  of  com,  assiune  his  prc^am  yield  is 
90  bu.  He  is  entitled  to  a  disaster  payment  If 
his  total  production  Is  less  than  6,000  bu.. 
two- thirds  of  9,000  bu. 

Q.  What  Is  the  payment  In  this  case 

A.  This  wUl  depend  on  his  actual  produc- 
tion. Let's  assume  it's  3,000  bu.  Since  it  is 
below  6,000  bu.,  he  is  eUglble  for  a  payment. 
The  payment  Is  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween his  actual  yield  and  normal  yield.  If 
his  normal  yield  is  100  bu.  an  acre,  and  he 
has  a  100-acre  allotment,  he  is  paid  for  the 
difference  between  10,000  bu.  and  his  actual 
production  of  3,000  bu.  He'd  thus  be  paid  for 
a  7,000-bu.  loss.  At  46*  a  bu.,  this  would  come 
to  $3,220. 

Q.  What  if  the  farmer's  actual  production 
had  been  above  6,000  bu. — say  6.100  bu.? 
Or  even  6,0017 

A.  He  wouldn't  be  entitled  to  any  payment 
because  his  production  wasn't  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  hla  aUotment  times  his  program 
yield. 

Q.  In  figuring  actusa  production.  wUl  you 
count  only  the  production  on  his  acreage 
aUotment? 

A.  No,  we  WlU  count  the  farm's  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  crop.  This  Includes  production 
on  acreage  in  excess  of  the  aUotment. 

Q.  Under  either  section  of  the  program,  are 
there  any  payments  for  crops  other  than  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Does  a  farmer  have  to  "sign  up"  to  be 
eligible? 

A.  There  is  no  sign  up  as  such.  However, 
an  acreage  certification  report  must  be  filed 
with  the  local  ASCS  office.  Farmers  will  be 
notified  when  these  reports  are  due.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  a  farmer  should  check 
with  the  ASCS  to  obtain  a  "release"  before 
making  any  other  use  of  acreage  be  Is  unable 
to  plant  or  on  which  he  has  experienced  a 
crop  loss. 

Q.  When  will  payments  be  made? 

A.  For  prevented  plantings,  claims  should 
be  made  and  payments  will  be  maUed  after 
the  end  of  the  normal  planting  season.  For 
damaged  or  destroyed  crops,  the  payments 
WlU  be  made  after  the  nonnal  harvest  period. 


POOD  STAMPS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  voice 
my  deep  concern  over  the  regulations 
just  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  participation  by 
Puerto  Rican  households  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  These  regulations  dis- 
criminate against  some  of  our  poorest 
citizens  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  this 
program. 

In  what  amounts  to  a  double  assault 
on  the  rights  of  poor  people  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
set  arbitrarily  lower  eligibility  standards 
and  coupon  allotments  for  the  Island. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  statutory  lan- 
guage of  the  1971  Amendments  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act,  which  for  the  first  time 
authorized  participation  by  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories,  in  this  program.  The 
law  states  that  the  "eligibility"  schedule 
is  to  "reflect  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come" in  the  respective  territories  so 
long  as  such  eligibility  does  not  exceed 
the  eligibility  standards  established  for 
the  50  States. 


Thus,  under  the  law,  one  simply  should 
multiply  the  household  size  by  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  territory  to  come 
up  with  the  eligibility  figure.  Should  this 
figure  exceed  the  eligibility  standard  set 
for  the  50  States,  it  is  required  that  the 
national  eligibility  standard  wll  apply. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  however, 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  set  a 
much  lower  standard  of  eligibility  than 
the  U.S.  standard,  totally  in  violation  of 
the  statutory  provision. 

Coupon  allotments,  which  determine 
how  much  money  the  fsmiily  will  actually 
have  available  for  food  purchasing,  are 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
program.  According  to  the  law,  the 
coupon  allotments  for  the  respective 
territories  are  to  reflect  the  "cost  of  ob- 
taining a  nutritionally  adequate  diet." 
Because  this  is  precisely  the  principle 
that  applies  to  the  allotments  for  the  50 
States,  a  comparison  of  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rican  food  stamp  allotments 
must  be  based  on  the  comparative  food 
costs  between  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  If  food  costs  are  higher  in  Puerto 
Rico,  then  coupon  allotments  for  the 
island  cannot  be  lower.  Yet,  although  we 
are  told  that  food  costs  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  20  percent  higher  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States,  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary has  nevertheless  decided  to  estab- 
lish coupon  allotments  that  are  well 
below  the  allotments  for  the  50  States. 
They  provide,  for  example,  $122  monthly 
for  a  family  of  four  instead  of  the  $142 
provided  to  a  mainland  family. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  recall  these 
schedules  and  issue  eligibility  and 
coupon  allotments  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  Dis- 
crimination against  our  poorest  people 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
food  stamp  program  is  vital  to  their 
health  and  well-being.  The  residents  of 
I*uerto  Rico  are  entitled  to  the  full  bene- 
fits of  this  program.  Since  the  food  stamp 
program  must  be  fully  implemented 
throughout  Puerto  Rico  by  June  30,  1974, 
it  is  Important  that  the  Secretary  act 
quickly  to  assure  that  Puerto  Rican 
poor  people  receive  the  food  stamps  to 
whiich  they  are  entitled  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974  deadline. 


GEOTHERMAL  LEASING  UNDERWAY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  P>resident,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  I  have  long  advocated  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  geo thermal 
resources  as  a  potentially  massive  and 
invaluable  source  of  clean  energy  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power — particu- 
larly in  our  Western  States.  Senators  will 
also  recall  that  it  was  in  December  1970, 
after  some  8  years  of  effort  on  a  nimiber 
of  geothermal  leasing  bills  and  one  Presi- 
dential veto  that  we  finally  obtained  en- 
actment and  approval  of  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970.  That  act  authorized 
and  provided  the  necessary  statutory 
framework  for  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
domain  lands — exclusive  of  park,  recrea- 
tion, wildlife,  and  other  specially  set- 
aside  lands — for  exploration  smd  devel- 
opment of  their  geothermal  potential. 

Since  1970,  I  have  been  following  de- 
velopments under  the  Geothermal  Steam 
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Act  with  special  interest — and  varying 
degrees  of  patience,  impatience,  and  In\s- 
tratlon.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  not- 
withstanding the  clear  necessity  for  com- 
pliance with  environmental  laws  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  took  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  time  in  moving 
Its  geothermal  program  ahead. 

But  patience  has  its  rewards.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  geothermal  re- 
sources leasing  program  the  Congress 
authorized  in  1970  has  finally  been  got- 
ten underway  in  1974.  Approval  of  the 
program  was  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  last  December.  Regula- 
tions to  govern  the  lesaing  of  Federal 
lands  for  geothermal  development  be- 
came effective  the  first  of  the  year.  Com- 
petitive lease  sales  have  been  held  on 
three  highly  promising  known  geother- 
mal resource  areas  in  California.  High 
offers  in  this  lease  sale  totaled  $6.8  mil- 
lion. The  Shell  Oil  Co.  offered  $4.5  million 
to  develop  a  leasehold  in  the  Geysers  area 
of  northern  California,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's richest  geothermal  areas.  And  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
oflBces  in  10  of  our  Western  States  have 
received  almost  2,500  applications  for 
geothermal  leases. 

Also — and  liighly  noteworthy — is  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $47,564,000  for  Federal  agency 
geothermal  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  would  be  a  $33.6  million  in- 
crease over  the  program  budgeted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  means,  I  hope, 
that  the  administration  has  finally  de- 
cided to  mount  the  kind  of  Federal  re- 
search, exploration,  demonstration,  and 
development  programs  that  are  needed 
to  help  harness  our  geothermal  energy 
resources. 

The  promulgation  of  the  geothermal 
leasing  regulations  and  the  activity  since 
then  mark  a  new  stage  in  our  pursuit  of 
this  resource.  It  is  also  likely  that  experi- 
ence with  the  new  regulations  and  actual 
experience  In  geothermal  exploration  and 
development  will  suggest  the  need  for 
new  legislation  or  improvements  in  the 
existing  authorities.  This  is  a  matter  that 
I  will  be  following  with  great  interest.  It 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Interior  Committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  keep  close  track  of 
this  program  with  a  view  to  developing 
whatever  additional  legislation  may  be 
needed  to  assure  that  geothermal  explo- 
ration and  development  will  move  for- 
ward without  delay. 

This  njsh  toward  geothermal  power  is 
well  described  in  an  excellent  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  21. 1  am  siire  the  article  win 
be  interesting  reading  to  all  who  may 
have  missed  it,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1974] 
ENncT  Shostagi  Inspibks  a  Bio  Rush   To 

Dkvd-op    OcoTRxaicAi.   Powib   SoTmcrs 
(By  Earl  C.  Oottachalk,  Jr.) 

Federal  lands  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  last  month  to  exploration  for  steam  and 
hot-water  energy  from  the  earth's  Innards, 


and  the  tallies  of  applications  now  avaUable 
show  that  Interest  In  geothermal  power  is 
shooting  up  like  a  geyser  in  the  fuel  crisis. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  offices  in  10 
western  states  were  swamped  with  2,456  ap- 
plications for  the  privilege  to  poke  around  for 
pockets  of  ftotentlal  geothermal  power  on  5.3 
million  acres  of  federal  land.  The  Oregon- 
Washington  region  alone,  for  example,  was 
Inundated  by  609  applications  covering  1.4 
million  acres.  D.  B.  Ughtner,  a  bureau  offi- 
cial in  Portland,  says  300  forms  in  the  mail 
would  have  been  cause  for  excitement. 

On  federal  lands  where  geothermal  re- 
sources are  already  known  to  exist,  competi- 
tive bids  were  accepted  for  the  first  time  on 
Jan.  22  in  California.  High  offers  totaled  $6.8 
million  for  23,441  acrae.  The  top  bid  was  put 
in  by  SheU  OU  Co..  which  paid  $4.5  million  to 
develop  resources  on  $.874  acres  in  the  Gey- 
sers, one  of  the  country's  richest  geothermal 
areas,  76  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

When  he  saw  the  Shell  bid,  bureau  official 
Walter  Holmes  says,  "I  almost  dropped  my 
store  teeth."  A  decade  ago,  he  says  leases  on 
private  land  in  the  Geysers  were  selling  for  20 
cents  an  acre.  (Other  states  will  open  federal 
land  for  bids  at  later  dates.) 

FORCING    NEW    ALLIANCES 

The  geothermal  rush  is  drawing  hundreds 
of  entrepreneurs  besides  the  big  oil  and  gas 
companies.  It  Is  also  forging  new  alliances  of 
major  corporations  and  small  geothermal 
companies  that  have  know-how  In  the  field. 
They  are  all  trying  to  get  In  on  the  groimd 
floor  in  exploiting  resource  with  great  possi- 
bilities, but  one  that  still  has  a  long  tech- 
nological road  to  trtivel  before  there  are 
profits  to  Justify  the  high  price  of  leases. 

Technological  hurdles  might  be  easier  to 
Jump  now  that  the  fuel  crisis  Is  goading  the 
federal  government  into  providing  more 
money  for  energy  research.  A  proposed  $20- 
bllllon  federal  energy  research  effort  could 
channel  federally  guaranteed  loans  of  up  to 
$60  million  into  geothermal  projects.  The 
Senate  recently  passed  a  bUl  calling  for  this, 
and  the  House  is  pondering  a  similar  Idea. 

Nobody  is  touting  gaothermal  energy  as  the 
whole  answer  to  the  energy  crisis,  but  by 
some  estimates  its  contribution  to  the  co\in- 
try's  energy  needs  could  be  substantial  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Only  one  field  Is 
operating  commercially  so  far.  providing 
steam  to  generate  electricity  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  power  plant,  in  the  Oeysers,  Is  a 
joint  venture  operated  by  tJnlon  Oil  Co.  The 
process,  simply  enough,  is  to  pass  steam  or 
hot  water  from  deep  wtthln  the  earth  through 
turbines  or  heat  excjiangers  used  to  pro- 
duce electricity, 

COMPETING    Bros 

In  all,  the  federal  government  has  staked 
out  68  million  acres  In  14  western  states 
where  geothermal  prospects  might  be  located. 
They  constitute  about  60%  of  the  country's 
geothermal  resources.  From  now  on,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  opening  up  lands  for  lease 
appUcatlons  every  month. 

An  applicant  Isn't  expected  to  have  dis- 
covered a  geothermal  resource.  But  he  has  to 
be  fairly  confident  that  one  is  there.  For 
the  first  five  years  of  the  lease,  the  govern- 
ment charges  $1  an  acre  rent.  In  each  of  the 
next  five  years  of  the  lease,  the  rent  goes  up 
another  $1  an  acre.  And  the  applicant  is  also 
required  to  spend  at  least  $100,000  in  an 
attempt  to   tap  geothermal  energy. 

The  smallest  parcel  available  Is  640  acres, 
and  the  largest,  in  any  one  state.  Is  20,000 
acres.  When  two  or  more  applications  are 
filed  for  the  same  tract,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  last  month,  the  leases  are  opened 
to  competitive  bidding  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts. 

Major  oil  companlee  had  interests  In  ap- 
plications for  leases  in  every  state  where 
geothermal  land  was  opened  In  January. 
Other  big  concerns — and  even  one  city — 
are  linking  up  with  geothermal  companies, 


often  to  take  advantage  of  leases  they  ax- 
ready  hold  on  private  lands. 

American  Thermal  Besources  Inc.,  a  small 
company  that  holds  a  lease  in  Nevada's 
Whirlwind  Valley,  Is  drilling  an  explora- 
tory weU  there  with  the  help  of  Chevron  OU 
Co.,  for  Instance.  Magma  Power  Co.  and  its 
partly  owned  subsidiary.  Magma  Energy  Co., 
are  two  small  geothermal  concerns  that  say 
they  are  having  "serious  discussions"  with 
Dow  Chemical  Corp.  about  the  possibility  of 
developing  75,000  acres  of  leased  geothermal 
land  in  California. 

GEOTHEBMAL  PAT  DIRT 

Going  It  alone.  Gulf  OU  Co.  says  It  drilled 
five  geothermal  wells  after  entering  the  arena 
last  year  and  has  eight  more  on  schedule  In 
1974.  A  Gulf  spokesman  says  the  company  has 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  geother- 
mal leases  In  the  West."  Union  OU,  the  com- 
pany that  runs  the  geothermal  generating 
plant  In  the  California  Geysers  area,  says  it 
has  hit  geothermal  pay  dirt  In  New  Mexico's 
Sandoval  County,  north  of  Albuquerque.  A 
weU  drilled  there,  the  company  reports,  was 
"equal  to  some  of  the  better  wells"  In  the 
Geysers,  and  may  have  commercial  potential. 

The  city  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  whose  publicly 
owned  utUlty  has  been  enduring  hard  times 
In  the  energy  crisis,  la  devoting  $1.1  million 
to  a  search  for  geothermal  energy.  The  money 
was  used  by  a  company  called  Republic  Geo- 
thermal Inc.,  to  bid  on  leases  In  central  and 
southern  California.  Other  small  utUitiea 
might  do  well  to  take  notice  of  Biirbank's 
lead,  says  Robert  Rex,  who  was  a  geologist  at 
the  University  of  California  and  an  execu- 
tive at  Pacific  Energy  Corp.  before  he  formed 
Republic  Geothermal.  "They  don't  want  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  an  oil  cartel  In  the  Middle 
East  that  dictates  what  energy  prices  will  be 
In  the  U.S.,"  he  says. 

But  small  utilities  and  giant  companies  are 
finding  It  somewhat  frustrating  to  get  geo- 
thermal power  out  of  the  ground.  They  are 
struggling  with  the  paperwork  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  that  must  ac- 
company the  projects.  They  are  faced  with 
materials  shortages,  particularly  a  current 
paucity  of  pipe.  And,  most  Important,  many 
remain  slowed  by  technological  problems. 

California's  Imperial  Valley,  for  Instance, 
Is  an  area  harboring  a  vast  reservoir  of  sub- 
terranean hot  water,  ripe  for  exploitation. 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  has  been  planning 
to  build  a  $3  million  geothermal  power  plant 
In  the  valley.  But  the  company  has  been 
piished  a  year  betilnd  schedule  because  brine 
In  the  underground  waters  fouls  the  heat 
exchangers. 


ADDRESS  OP  W.  J.  USERY  BEFORE 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  truck  strike,  the  abilities,  good 
humor,  and  wisdom  of  many  people  were 
taxed  to  the  limit  In  the  effort  to  resolve 
the  impasse  which  was  threatening  to  Im- 
mobilize this  Nation.  William  J.  Useiy 
played  a  major  role  in  the  negotiations 
and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  in  re- 
solving the  matter. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  February  25.  Bill  Usery  outlined 
the  sometimes  hectic  format  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  his  crucial  role.  Calling  upon 
his  experience  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  he 
was  able  to  deal  with  the  various  groups 
Involved,  along  with  their  competing  In- 
terests, and  reach  what  he  terms  a  set- 
tlement rather  than  9,  truce.  This  was  not 
a  complete  solution  because  so  many  of 
the  basic  problems  which  caused  ttie 
truckers  to  park  Instead  of  drive  stUl 
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exist,  and  he  catalogs  those  problems. 
I  believe  it  is  very  useful  that  we  keep 
the  larger  problem  in  mind  and  realize 
that  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  before  a 
real  truce  is  achieved. 

Characteristically,  Bill  Usery  concluded 
his  speech  on  a  very  optimistic  note.  Cit- 
ing the  truck  strike  as  an  example  of  an 
incredibly  complex,  confused,  and  emo- 
tional issue,  a  meeting  of  the  minds  was, 
nevertheless,  achieved,  and  the  strike  was 
ended.  He  uses  this  and  other  examples 
to  prove  that  we  in  this  incredibly  di- 
verse Nation  can  still  work  out  our  prob- 
lems in  a  civilized  and  constructive 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Address  by  W.  J.  Usjar,  Jr.,  Special  As- 
sistant TO  THE  President  and  Directoh, 

Federal      Mediation      and      Conciliation 

Service 

It  is  truly  a  pleasure — as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinct honor — to  share  a  few  minutes  with 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

I  read  where  President  La  Motte  felt  that 
hvindreds  more  would  have  been  here  last 
Thursday  to  hear  Governor  Shapp  except 
that  they  were  all  waiting  In  gasoline  lines. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  didn't  delay 
this  weekend's  agreement  with  the  service 
itatlon  operators  to  hold  down  the  Gover- 
nor's audience — or,   in  fact,  to  buUd  mine. 

I  also  want  to  deny  the  suggestion  that  we 
rushed  into  action  to  keep  the  service  sta- 
tions open  so  that  Governor  Shapp  could 
get  back  to  Harrlsburg. 

On  a  serious  note,  I  think  your  government, 
and  especially  Bill  Simon,  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  alleviating  the  grievances  and 
frusfratlons  of  the  service  station  operators. 

Their  representatives  were  able  to  leave 
Washington  knowing  that  the  government 
hid  made  policy  decisions  that  would  help 
them  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit.  And 
the  Nation  received  from  them  a  pledge  that 
they  would  do  their  best  to  extend  and  re- 
sllgn  their  hours  of  operations. 

I  think  that  it  is  essential  that  all  of  us 
keep  in  mind  that  in  Just  a  few  short  months, 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  had  to  adjust  to  a  whole  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  one  of  our  most 
basic  needs — energy  fuel. 

This  condition  has  hit  our  Nation  harder 
than  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  . 
harder  because  Americans  use  five  times  more 
energy  fuel  than  the  worldvrtde  average  .  .  . 
harder  becaxise  since  John  Rockefeller  de- 
veloped the  Pennsylvania  oU  fields,  we  had 
conditioned  ourselves  to  an  energy-rich  style 
of  lUe. 

We  know  now  that  we  must  make  adjust- 
ments. And  we  know  that  there  are  no  mir- 
acle methods  that  can  be  used  In  making 
those  adjustments.  Not  aU  will  go  smoothly. 
Theie  have  been  serious  problems — and  there 
will  be  more. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  government  to  do  what 
it  can  to  make  the  transition  as  painless  as 
possible. 

That  was  our  objective  In  the  programs 
developed  to  answer  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  both  the  Independent  service  station  op- 
erators and  the  Independent  owner-operator 
of  trucks. 

I  uaderstand  that  I  have  been  advertised 
M  the  administration's  answer  to  Governor 
°^P,  a  man  who  has  shown  deep  concern 
for  those  who  have  been  caught  In  the  en- 
ergy squeeze  It  wlU  be  hard  for  me  to  live 
«P  to  that  billing. 


Although  I  wasn't  here  last  Thursday  when 
the  Governor  spoke  from  his  rostrum,  I  have 
It  on  good  authority  that  he  described  me 
as  a  hard  worker  ...  a  qvilck  study  .  .  .  amd 
In  general,  an  Indispensable  Influence  In  end- 
ing the  strike  of  the  Independent  truckers. 

Now  I  have  heard  about  modesty  as  a  vir- 
tue— I  must  have  heard  It  from  a  reporter. 
In  any  case,  1  don't  feel  quit©  noble  enough 
to  flatly  contradict  a  man  with  the  keen 
perception  of  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

However  .  .  . 

There  are,  of  course,  different  ways  of  in- 
terpreting the  same  series  of  events.  And  in 
this  respect,  the  Governor  and  I  do  have 
some  differences. 

Before  I  discuss  them,  though,  I  want  to 
pass  out  a  couple  of  bouquets  myself. 

The  first  one,  properly,  Is  to  the  Governor. 
He  acted  vigorously  to  meet  the  problems  as 
he  saw  them. 

He  proved  to  be  a  reasonable,  likeable  and 
intelligent  man.  At  a  breakfast  meeting  with 
him  In  his  hotel  suite,  we  t^eed  that  all 
of  the  energy  of  everyone  Involved  would  be 
needed  to  solve  the  critical  problem  we 
were  faced  with.  And  we  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  room  for  partisanship  In  this 
Intensive  effort. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  at  times,  I  won- 
dered If  the  Governor  and  I  shared  the  same 
definition  of  partisanship. 

But  at  no  time  did  I  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  approach  to  finding  logical  answers 
to  conditions  that  sometimes  seemed  to 
defy  logic. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Governor's 
actions  were  unnecessarily  dramatic.  But  It 
can  also  be  argued  with  equal  force  that  a 
dramatization  was  needed  to  point  up  the 
critical  nature  of  the  matter. 

I  long  ago  learned  that  one  of  the  great- 
est riches  a  man  can  have  Is  friends.  Th.e 
Governor  and  I  parted  friends,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  will  share  in  the  richness  of 
that  friendship  In  the  future. 

My  second  bouquet  Is  for  you,  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  press  .  .  .  and  by  that  I 
niean  the  news  media  as  a  whole.  You  re- 
ported as  fully  as  you  could — and  as  accu- 
rately as  you  knew — what  was  an  unusually 
complicated  story. 

Thanks  to  you,  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  public  understood,  at  least  In  a 
general  way,  what  all  the  turmoU  was  about. 
And  I  am  sure  that  your  responsible  reporting 
contributed  to  the  patience  displayed  by  the 
public  In  the  face  of  the  disruptions  caused 
by  the  work  stoppage. 

The  high  standard  set  In  the  reporting  of 
this  story  reinforces  my  belief  that  nothing 
can  be  more  eflectlve  in  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes than  the  full  and  accurate  story  that 
the  public  reeclves  from  a  responsible  press. 

Now  let  me  come  about  as  close  to  my  ad- 
vance billing  as  I  intend  to  get.  Holding  to 
my  earlier  agreement,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  the  administration's  answer  to  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  partisan  sense.  I  wUl  simply  try 
to  correct  some  misinterpretations  of  the 
record  as  I  know  It. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  we  In  Washington 
had  not  been  blissfully  obUvloiis  to  the  truck- 
ers' problems  untU  the  governor  arrived  In 
the  capital. 

A  primary  function  of  the  government  is  to 
address  the  grievances  of  citizens  with  prob- 
lems. And  whUe  it  was  kind  of  the  governor 
to  credit  me  with  a  quick  grasp  of  the  Issues 
at  our  first  meeting,  the  fact  Is  that  It  was 
more  than  a  grasp.  I  had  been  grappling  with 
the  problem  for  more  than  a  week. 

We  were  weU  aware  that  the  entire  truck- 
ing Industry  was  having  a  difficult  time  ad- 
Justing  to  the  severe  problems  that  were 
flowing  from  the  critical  energy  situation. 

On  January  23,  we  had  meetings  that  were 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  trucking 
Industry;  by  Frank  Fltzslmmons,  President  of 
the  International  brotherhood  of  Teanosters; 


by  secretaries  Peter  Brennan  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  Claude  Brlnegar  of  Trans- 
portation: by  Chairman  Charles  Stafford  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
by  Federal  Energy  Office  Administrator  BUI 
Simon. 

From  the  following  day — January  24 — 
through  January  29,  I  had  a  nonstop  series 
of  meetings  with  top  officials  of  the  White 
House  and  other  government  agencies  and 
with  leaders  of  the  trucking  industry — in- 
cluding several  organizations  representing  in- 
dependent owner-operators. 

All  during  this  week,  VEirlous  government 
agencies  coordinated  their  efforts  to  bring 
together  a  package  of  actions  that  would 
bring  quick  relief  to  the  two  primary  prob- 
lems of  the  trucking  industry- — fuel  avaU- 
abUity  and  fuel  cost. 

This  culminated  In  the  announcement  on 
January  30  of  the  fuel-cost  pass-through 
program  of  the  ICC  ...  of  the  intensified 
efforts  by  the  FEO  to  Increase  fuel  availabil- 
ity ..  .  and  of  the  program  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  strengthen  Its  enforce- 
ment operations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ICC  had  granted  a  4 
percent  rate  Increase  to  cover  climbing  fuel 
costs  to  the  iron  and  steel-hauling  truckers. 

It  was  In  the  wake  of  these  actions  that 
Governor  Shapp  and  his  staff  arrived  In 
Washington  and,  on  February  1,  proposed  a 
45-day  moratorium  by  the  truckers  to  give 
the  Federal  agencies  time  to  Implement  the 
necessary  programs. 

Obviously,  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's actions — which  were  the  key  ingredi- 
ents of  the  eventual  settlement — nor  the 
Governor's  suggestion  took  hold.  And  so  all 
of  us  had  to  dig  in  and  come  up  with  a 
broader  program  .  .  .  one  that  wUl  continue 
to  develop  in  the  months  ahead. 

During  that  trouble-flUed  first  week  of 
February,  everybody  was  meeting  with  every- 
body. There  were  groups  in  hotels.  In  the 
Executive  Office  Building,  In  my  offices,  in 
the  Wlilte  House,  at  the  ICC  and  the  FEO 
and  the  DOT.  The  throttle  was  full  out  to 
bring  all  ptosslble  solutions  to  the  aggrieved 
trucking  industry. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  day  when.  In  dart- 
ing from  meeting  to  meeUng  In  building 
after  buUdlng,  my  gyroscope  went  haywire 
and  I  lost  track  of  where  I  left  my  car.  (I 
finally  found  It  In  line  four  blocks  from  a 
gas  station.) 

The  net  result  of  this  concentrated  attack 
on  a  significant  problem  was,  as  you  know, 
an  end  to  the  work  stoppage. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Governor 
on  a  significant  point:  Wliat  was  achieved 
two  weeks  ago  was  not  so  much  a  settle- 
ment as  a  truce.  A  genuine  settlement  will 
be  possible,  I  believe,  as  our  broader  program 
goes  into  effect. 

Metinwhlle,  it  seems  to  me  thnt  we  mu**- 
be  realistic  about  the  tracking  mau&try  and 
Its  problems.  Here  are  a  few  of  those  reali- 
ties: 

The  problem  of  driving  one  lee  of  a  trip 
without  cargo,  or  deadheading.  This  is  obvi- 
ously wasteful  of  fuel  and  machinery  and 
the  skills  of  the  truck  drivers. 

Conflicting  State  regulations  that  result 
In  the  drivers  having  to  adjust  to  new  rules 
as  he  passes  each  State  border. 

The  gateway  system  that  forces  drivers 
to  travel  specific  routes  rather  than  the 
shortest  distance  to  deliver  their  goods. 

The  variety  of  allowable  weights  and  sizes 
that  some  say  are  unfair,  others  say  are 
wasteful,  and  everyone  says  are  confusing. 

The  newly  imposed  speed  limits,  which 
force  drivers  to  work  longer  to  cover  the 
same  distance  and  have  a  significant  and 
deblUtating  impsict  on  the  paychecks  of 
drivers  who  are  paid  by  the  mile. 

The  problems  that  stem  from  our  system 
of  regulating  some  drivers,  and  exempting 
others  from  both  the  requirements  and  pro- 
tection   afforded    by    those    regulations. 
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The  compUcated  differences  between  State 
laws  that  are  applied  to  Intrastate  truck 
tranBportatlon — laws  that  were  no  doubt 
anglnalljr  patterned  to  lit  the  types  of  loads 
being  carried,  the  condition  of  the  roads 
and  the  amount  of  truck  traffic  In  the  par- 
ticular State.  The  trucking  Industry  has 
changed,  and  some  State  laws  have  changed 
with  the  Industry.  But  the  drivers  know 
that  some  of  the  laws  are  outmoded  and  de- 
serve a  new  look. 

These  are  Irritants  that  we  are  working  to 
eliminate.  As  a  mediator,  I  need  to  stay  close 
to  realltlee  like  these.  A  mediator  must  al- 
ways look  beyond  the  settlement  of  the  im- 
mediate problem,  and  consider  what  Impact 
the  terms  may  have  over  the  long  pull,  and 
how  they  may  affect  other  parties.  In  this 
case,  for  example,  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  could  affect  any  future  nego- 
tiations by  the  teamsters. 

In  that  connection,  I  want  to  make  a  small 
eorrectlon  In  one  part  of  the  record  Inaofar 
as  it  describes  my  role  In  the  recent  settle- 
ment. 

There  were  times  during  the  final  hectic 
days  when  I  was  described  by  Inference  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  administration, 
aligned  on  one  side. 

To  adapt  an  expression  I  think  I  heard 
from  a  member  of  a  much  younger  genera- 
tion, "That  alnt  the  way  she  played.  Dad." 

It  Just  didn't  happen  that  way. 

True  enough,  by  virtue  of  my  position  I 
am  part  of  the  administration.  It  is  equally 
true  that  by  the  nature  of  my  office  I  do  not 
enter  any  encounter  of  this  kind  aa  a  par- 
tisan. I  was  a  mediator,  tmder  very  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  circumstances  were  unusual  because 
we  dldnt  have  two  sharply  defined  sides — 
In  a  traditional  sense,  labor  and  manage- 
ment— confronting  one  another  with  specific 
demands  and  p.~oposals. 

Rather,  we  had  a  variety  of  trucking  in- 
dustry organiMitlons  looking  to  a  variety  of 
Oovemment  agencies  for  help. 

My  Job  was  to  find  out.  as  best  I  coiild, 
what  it  was  that  the  truckers  needed  to 
operate  efficiently,  and  then  to  find  what 
Oovemment  agencies  could  take  the  neces- 
sary action. 

We  had  the  full  attention  of  the  President. 
His  order  was  to  do  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  the  trucking  industry  back  to  normal. 
He  kept  track  of  every  move,  and  attended 
many  meetings. 

In  the  role  of  the  mediator,  I  had  frequent 
meetings  with  the  President,  with  General 
Haig,  with  cabinet  officers  and  agency  leaders, 
with  Governor  Shapp,  with  officials  of  the 
Teamsters,  shipping  companies,  trucking 
firms  and  mdependent  owner-operator  orga- 
nizations. 

The  basic  confiict,  let  us  rememtier,  was 
between  the  truckers  and  a  set  of  circum- 
stances— the  short  supply  and  high  price  of 
fuel. 

Since  no  one  has  yet  figured  out  how  to 
get  at  the  forces  that  brought  about  the  clr- 
ciunstances.  there  bad  to  l)e  a  standln — the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  a 
practical  sense,  the  Administration. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  truckers  put  for- 
ward a  series  of  demands,  aimed  at  the  cir- 
cumstances but  requiring  Administration 
action.  The  Administration  had  its  own  mis- 
givings, Its  own  reservations,  even  its  own 
biases,  if  you  wiU.  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pact of  these  demands  upon  its  obligation 
to  answer  the  problems. 

There  still  remained  the  task  of  taking  the 
programs  of  the  various  groups  of  independ- 
ent truckers  and  the  various  agencies  of 
government,  and  bringing  them  into  some 
kind  of  focus.  This  finaUy  happened.  But  as 
PhU  Shabecoff  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times 
no  one  really  knows  how. 

No  one  reaUy  knows  how.  I  like  that  ae  » 
definition  of  the  miCdlator.  In   thte  one    I 


might  even  add  a  line  from  Longfellow's 
helmsman  in  "In  the  Secret  of  the  Sea:" 

"Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers  compre- 
hend its  mystery." 

I  logk  to  this  experience  as  an  almost  clas- 
sic enactment  of  Winston  Churchill's  pro- 
nouncement that  democracy  is  the  worst 
possible  form  of  government— except  for  all 
others. 

The  parties  were  poorly  organized  and  the 
real  Issues  were  vaguely  defined.  The  nature 
of  the  conflict  was  unprecedented  and  there 
was  no  clear-cut  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  it.  Hot-heads  and  hard-heads  on  all 
sides  brought  moments  of  despair  to  men 
of  good  will. 

It  was  hopeless.  But  it  was  settled. 

If  you  think  thlB  was  a  rarity,  you  are 
wrong. 

It  was  merely  a  spectacular  commonplace. 

It  was  commonplace  because  wild  improb- 
abilities of  this  kind  come  about  all  the 
time  In  my  line  of  work — and  no  matter  what 
I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  there  is  no  magic 
about  it. 

Take  a  few  samples  from  this  year's  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Iowa  Beef  Proce.seors.  the  producers  of  a 
significant  share  of  America's  beef  and  other 
meat  products,  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  negotiations  with  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  Union.  A  strtke  came  at 
a  time  when  beef  was  scarce  and  prices  were 
high. 

Compounding  tha  problem  was  a  complex 
Issue  involving  new  end  old  methods  of  proc- 
essing meat  and  the  imminent  expiration  of 
contracts  among  the  old-line  meat-packing 
companies.  Beyond  that,  the  company  and 
the  umon  had  gone  through  a  bitter  and 
bloody  conflict  before  settlement  of  their 
previous  contract. 

Last  month,  after  a  work  stoppage  lasting 
189  days,  the  two  sides  reached  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate  the  remaining  Issues.  But  more 
important,  they  reached  their  agreement  in 
an  atmosphere  that  I'm  confident  will  bring 
a  lasting  responsible  relationship  in  the 
future. 

Just  as  the  trucking  situation  was  about 
to  erupt,  I  was  in  Florida  worltlng  with  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  and  the 
striking  members  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers.  The  strike  had 
been  pockmarked  with  violence,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  workers  had  been  fired. 

The  two  sides  sesmed  to  be  permanently 
frozen  in  their  poaitions.  Yet  we  found  "a 
fair  and  Just  way  to  end  the  conflict 

Fortunately,  not  all  negotiations  involve 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  reasonableness  and  respon- 
sibility in  negotiations.  We  are  seeing  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  coUective  bargaining 
process  working  at  its  best  this  year. 

In  the  aluminum  industry,  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  pension  plan  that  includes  a 
cost-of-living  escalator— with  workers  al- 
ready on  pension  sharing  in  the  benefits. 
Mind  you,  this  wae  a  peaceful,  voluntary 
agreement,  in  an  industry  where  agreements 
have  not  always  come  easily. 

About  10  days  ago  the  "major  can  com- 
panies went  along  with  a  very  similar  plan 

Not  very  far  off  is  what  used  to  be  a  criti- 
cal date  for  the  American  economy— the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  basic  steel  industry 
contracts. 

It  won't  l>e  a  critical  date  this  year  because 
the  companies  and  the  union  agreed,  almost 
a  year  ago,  on  a  new,  experimenUl  approach. 
They  will  bargain  as  before,  but  if  they  fail 
to  agree  on  all  matters,  thoee  that  remain 
will  be  resolved  by  arbitration. 

Do  these  examples  suggest  a  lack  of  faith 
by  Americans  in  their  ability  to  solve  their 
problems  withm  the  framework  of  the  Amer- 
ican system? 
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Do  these  examples  suggest  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  system  is  misplaced? 

True.  coUectlve  b»rgaimng  isn't  the  oniv 
game  in  town.  ' 

But  as  anyone  can  read  In.  the  history  a 
the  last  haU-century  or  more,  right  ud  tn 
the  present  day,  where  there  Is  free  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  there  is  a  free  society  ^ 
wherever  there  U  a  free  society  the  neooS 
have  the  power  to  solve  their  own  problmu 

Whether  they  have  the  wit  and  wisdom  to 
solve  them  is  an  issue  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  once  debated— and  which  i 
happily  leave  for  you  to  decide. 

I  agree  with  Governor  Shapp  that  we  do 
have  a  lot  of  problems  m  this  country  but  I 
do  not  despair.  Nor  do  I  really  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  despairing  w.  win 
solve  our  troubles. 

After  all,  we  are  not  now  experienciaj. 
campus  revolts.  We  are  not  burning  down 
buUdings  anymore.  The  degree  of  labor 
management  strikes  Is  at  a  verv  low  ebb 
and  has  been  for  at  leaet  a  vear  We  aw 
not  engaging  in  a  shooting  war.  We  do  have 
troubles,  but  I  have  faith  that  we  wiU  solve 
them.  We  shall  overcome. 
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PAY  RAISE  OPPOSED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  in 
contrast  with  the  vast  majority  of 'the 
American  people,  the  Congress  is  In  an 
enviable  position  Indeed.  We  have  the 
power  to  decide  whether  our  own  pay 
should  be  raised.  And  with  prices  soaring 
and  Inflation  still  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  economic  outlook,  that  is  a  tanta- 
lizing power  indeeA 

But  we  would  be  fools  to  exercise  it. 

A  recent  poll  told  us  that  only  21  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  had  much 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  And  when 
older  Americans  see  their  pensions  slip- 
ping away  to  rising  prices;  when  small 
businessmen's  margins  are  shrinking- 
when  farmers  look  forward  to  a  decline 
in  net  income;  when  workers  see  their 
paychecks  buying  less  each  week;  then  a 
congressional  pay  raise  is  the  surest  way 
to  drive  that  21 -percent  figure  down  to 
zero. 

This  conclusion  ifi  underscored  by  what 
the  public  thinks.  One  of  the  major  news- 
papers in  South  Dakota,  the  Aberdeen 
American  News,  recently  conducted  a 
straw  poll,  and  they  found  that  100  per- 
cent of  those  responding — every  single 
person  who  answered,  and  they  came 
from  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  as 
well  as  my  own  State — came  down 
against  the  raise.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  an  issue  where 
at  least  a  few  people  will  not  hold  differ- 
ing views.  But  on  this  the  American  News 
sampling,  at  least,  was  unanimous. 

Along  with  the  result,  the  comments 
of  those  responding  are  most  revealing. 
Quite  a  few  suggested  that  we  knew  what 
the  job  paid  before  we  sought  it;  if  we 
caimot  get  along  on  the  money  we  should 
let  someone  else  take  over — and  there 
is  never  any  shortage  of  applicants. 
Others  could  not  see  much  justice  In  a 
cost-of-living  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, when  so  few  ordinary  citizens  are 
able  to  get  the  same  benefit.  One  re- 
spondent thought  we  should  be  paid  by 
the  hour. 

In  the  face  of  those  commonsense 
views,  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  veto 
to  let  this  increase  through  is  going  to 


have  an  enormous  problem  convincing 
his  constituents  that  it  wsis  the  "states- 
manlike" thing  to  do.  And  if  the  pay  raise 
is  adopted,  we  are  all  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  our  constituents 
that  Congress  cares  about  the  people  as 
much  as  about  its  own  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  American  News  report  I 
have  described  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONGEESSIONAL   PAT    HnCE   OPFOSXD 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  those  participat- 
ing m  a  recent  American  News  straw  ballot 
did  not  favor  a  pay  raise  for  U.S.  senators  and 
representatives. 

Besponses  were  received  from  320  persons 
from  57  towns  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
tsA  Minnesota. 

The  pay  raise  of  •10,300  by  1976  is  auto- 
matic unless  there  Is  action  by  members  of 
Congress  in  either  house  to  block  it.  The 
raise  would  place  their  annual  salary  at 
152.500  compared  with  the  $42,500  they  are 
paid  now. 

Several  of  those  responding  to  the  straw 
ballot  thought  the  congressmen  did  not  earn 
their  present  salaries. 

Some  commented  that  they  (the  senators 
or  representatives)  knew  what  the  job  paid 
before  they  were  elected  and  if  they  couldnt 
get  along  on  the  present  salary,  they  should 
give  up  the  job  to  someone  who  would  be  able 
to  handle  it. 

One  responding  person  suggested  that  they 
be  paid  by  the  hour. 

Opponents  say  Congress  will  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample in  fighting  Inflation  if  members  permit 
their  salaries  to  be  raised. 

Others  said  that  the  constituents  don't  get 
cost  of  living  raises  so  why  should  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  get  a  raise  above  the  cost  of 
Uvlng. 

Several  said  they  had  not  had  a  raise  in 
close  to  two  years. 

Many  of  those  responding  to  the  straw 
ballot  indicated  they  were  elderly  and  in 
some  cases  were  getting  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  to  live  on  and  could  not  see  the  Congress 
getting  Fuch  an  increase. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  comments: 

"Many  other  people  who  are  more  deserv- 
ing of  Increases  are  not  getting  them.  With 
extras  they  are  already  receiving  more  than 
they  actually  earn.  Also  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  t>e  present  for  all  sessions,  or  not 
be  paid  for  time  running  around  giving 
speeches,  etc.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  be  on 
the  Job  or  be  docked  for  time  taken  off." 

"1  object  to  the  three-year  aspect  of  the 
proposed  raise.  Most  persons  are  on  a  year  at 
a  time  basis.  There  is  also  a  fringe  benefit 
available  to  offset  base  salary." — ftom  Aber- 
deen. 

"If  they  think  they  got  it  rough  on  •42.600, 
how  about  people  trying  to  make  a  go  with 
a  »S,000-6,000  yearly  Income.  Let  us  have  help 
for  the  poor  instead  of  the  rich." — From 
Isabel. 

"\  am  a  construction  worker  and  I  have 
not  had  a  raise  in  two  years.  What  are  they 
doing  for  the  labor  class?" — Prom  Waubay. 

"...  If  pay  was  all  I  looked  for  I  would 
not  he  a  good  representative.  Most  legislators 
have  a  business  or  Job  of  some  kind  that 
has  been  keeping  them  going  to  Washing- 
ton ..  .  Somewhere  this  pay  raise  has  got  to 
stop.  When  is  the  crash  coming? 

"How  do  they  think  some  elderly  pei^le 
live  on  •1911.60  a  yea/  which  is  my  social 
security." — ^Prom  Mobrldge. 

"No  other  federal  or  public  employes  can 
control  their  own  wage  situation.  There  are 
too  many  hypocrites  in  Congress  now." — 
I'rom  Redfleld. 


"They  should  cut  their  wages  as  an  ex- 
ample   to    others." — From    Gettysburg. 

"I  strongly  recommend  we  develop  a  merit 
system.  Big  political  salaries  have  caused  our 
country  great  concern." — Prom  Oonde. 

"Sometime,  somehow,  the  Inflation  spiral 
must  stop  or  our  economy  will  oollap>8e.  If 
those  who  can  raise  their  own  salaries  auto- 
matically to  meet  higher  prices  and  stay  in 
the  high  income  bracket  are  also  determining 
controls  needed,  what  chance  do  we  have  to 
stop  it?" — Prom  Aberdeen. 

"Let  otw  senators  and  representatives  live 
within  their  means,  the  taxpayers  do.  Maybe 
it  will  teach  them  to  slow  down  government 
and  overseas  spending." — Prom  St.  Lawrence. 

"Give  ovir  struggling  service  men  the 
raises." — Prom  Mobrldge. 

"I  believe  it  is  time  we  should  all  wind 
down  in  all  demands  for  more  of  every- 
thing."— ^From  EUendale,  NJ3. 

"If  teachers  or  other  employes  worked  only 
three  days  a  week  they'd  be  fired  at  once." — 
Prom  Slsseton. 

"Congress  would  set  a  bad  example  as  so 
many  of  our  citizens  dont  even  have  money 
to  live  on." — Prom  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn. 

"If  they  are  in  dire  need  I  think  they 
should  get  food  stamps  to  supplement  their 
salary." — Prom  Onaka. 

"If  they  got  paid  for  what  they  accom- 
plished, they  wouldn't  get  much." — Prom 
Aberdeen. 

"The  Congress  needs  to  get  down  to  work. 
set  an  example  in  economy  and  thrift,  curtail 
its  numerous  trips  and  vacations  and  really 
earn  part  of  $42.500." — ^Prom  Webster. 

"I  voted  for  Nixon,  but  I  think  he  is  try- 
ing to  buy  Congress  with  the  taxpayer's 
money." — Prom  Polock. 

"Politicians  should  not  be  for  personal  gain 
but  rather  to  serve  their  constituents,  as  so 
many  of  them  'claim'  to  Ise  doing.  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  a  raise  is  necessary.  We 
could  better  spend  such  funds  on  education, 
research,  etc.  where  the  people  would  di- 
rectly benefit." — Prom  Aberdeen. 

"Why  should  those  Jokers  live  so  high  on 
the  hog?  We  old  folks  cannot  live  on  •3,000 
a  year,  yet  that  dont  bother  those  hogs  In 
Washin^on.  Qive  this  raise  to  the  old  people. 
We  are  the  ones  who  really  worked  for  it. 
You  guys  let  the  prices  rise  out  of  sight  so 
we  need  •6.000  a  year  to  stirvlve.  Put  this  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 


INFLATION  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  anal- 
yses of  inflation  and  its  dangers  have  ap- 
peared In  several  news  media  outlets 
recently.  We  know  inflation  is  rooted  in 
excessive  government  spending.  For  this 
reason,  this  body  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility this  fiscal  year  to  Insure  that  our 
actions  do  not  fuel  inflation.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  recently  submitted  $305 
billion  budget.  Will  this  budget  help 
keep  inflation  under  control?  While  we 
all  recognize  that  legitimate  and  non- 
discretionary  costs  make  up  much  of  the 
budget,  we  should  also  sw;knowledge  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  must 
now  work  together  to  protect  the  Nation 
from  inflation.  Spirallng  costs  bear  down 
on  the  poor,  furtiier  erode  the  hard-won 
gains  of  our  workers,  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  business  In  the  stability  of  our 
economy,  and  hinder  our  International 
dealings.  Everyone  suffers  from  inflation. 
Including  Members  of  Congress,  who 
must  answer  to  their  constituents  when 
every  month  another  Jump  in  prices 
makes  the  front  pages  and  television 
news,  unless  we  come  to  grips  with  in- 


flation, and  government  spending,  pub- 
lic confidence  in  government  will  con- 
tinue to  wane.  I  ho:)e  we  will  all  Join 
together  in  paring  the  proposed  budget 
where  possible,  without  endangering 
vital  programs  or  weakening  the  national 
defense. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISES 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  lest  smy- 
one  get  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
public  support  for  the  proposition  that 
government  oflBlclals  who  have  had  no 
pay  raises  for  the  past  5  years  should  not 
be  denied  increases,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  that  there 
are  some  reasonable  voices  favoring  these 
salarj'  increases. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  Feb- 
ruarj-  11.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
stated  its  beUef  that  Congress  would  be 
wrong  to  reject  the  pay  package  pro- 
posed by  the  President  because  it  would 
not  be  Just  the  affected  officials  who 
would  lose,  but  the  country. 

The  Inquirer  states ; 

For  the  fact  is  it  takes  decent,  competitive 
salaries  in  public  life  to  attract  and  hold 
the  kind  of  honest,  able  men  who  should  l>e 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  entitled  "After  5  years. 
Raises  Are  Due,'"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ArrEx  5  Tkass.  Raises  Are  Due 

It  Isn't  often  that  anyone  trims  down  a 
pay  Increase,  but  some  of  the  members  of 
Congress  say  they  want  no  part  of  the  raises 
proposed  In  the  new  Nixon  budget  for  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Judiciary  and  top  Presi- 
dential appwlnteee. 

Their  reasoning  is  political,  not  economic. 
In  an  election  year,  they  fear  the  wrath  of 
an  unsympathetic  electorate. 

We  can  ap^ireclate  that  sensitivity.  Yet 
we  believe  that  Congress  would  l)e  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  pay  piu:kage  and  that  the 
ultimate  losers  would  be  not  just  ofBclals 
who  need  the  money  but  the  very  taxpayers 
the  congressmen  are  fearful  of  offending. 
For  the  fact  is  It  takes  decent,  competitive 
salaries  in  public  life  to  attract  and  hold 
the  kind  of  honest,  ahle  men  irtio  sboald  lb* 
there. 

It  has  now  been  five  years  since  the 
salaries  for  any  of  the  positions  ooyered  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  prcqxtsals  were  raised.  In  that 
time,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  by 
approximately  30  percent.  Pu>>Uc  officials  are 
no  more  exempt  from  the  effects  of  such 
inflation  than  anyone  else,  and  right  here 
in  Philadelphia  a  Federal  Judge  recenUy  re- 
turned to  private  practice  because  he  oould 
no  longer  afford  to  serve  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

In  such  drcimistances,  the  President's 
proposal  hardly  seems  unreasonable.  PoUow- 
Ing  the  recommendations  of  a  special  com- 
mission, it  calls  for  increases  of  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  spread  out  over  three 
years.  That  will  not  even  offset  the  erodoo 
of  the  last  five  years,  much  less  the  next 
three. 

If  any  members  of  Congress  are  so  skittish 
or  so  well  fixed  financially  that  they  Insist 
on  rejecting  the  raise,  they  can  slxoply  do 
so  Individually.  They  should  not,  however, 
veto  the  entire  package  and  thereby  penall» 
or  drive  from  public  life  other  oAclals  who 
do  need  the  money. 
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ENERGY  ALLOCATION  HEARINOS 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to 
aUocate  available  supplies  have  been 
subject  to  much  recent  discussion.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs this  week  held  hearings  on  this 
question.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
pubUc  understanding  of  this  baslcaUy 
complex  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  at  the  opening  of  that 

^^  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
BTATnam  or  Senatoe  Jams  a.  McClure 

Fkbbuaxt  21.  1974. 
The  energy  crtela  whlcb  the  United  States 
la  now  experlonclng  was  not  unexpected  Por 
several  years  there  have  been  waruings  and 
predictions  of  shortages,  predictions  %hich 
have  unfortunately  become  too  accurate.  As 
^*l«nan    of   the   House    Republican   Task 

ia7'7^«°?  ^*^^  *"*^  Besources  from  March 
1971  to  January  1978. 1  consistently  urged  rec- 
ogniuon  of  the  trua  energy  sltuatton^in, 
us.  During  Apm  1973,  I  Joined  with  form^ 
Chamnan  Wayne  Asplnall  In  hearings  befor* 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalm.  which  proved  conclusively  that  our 
energy  situation  was  Indeed  a  crtala.  But.  the 
Atoilntatratlon  and  the  national  news  media 
refused  to  present  this  fact  to  the  people.  In 
this  refusal,  they  were  joined  by  many  Mem - 
here  of  Congress  and  private  citizens.  And 
unfortunately.  Industry's  efforts  to  warn  the 
public  were  Ineffective.  Now  we  are  reaping 
the  results  of  that  lack  of  public  und«w 
standing. 

r  J*n^*ff  J^*.f  °*^"''  °^  °'y  colleagues  that 
recent  legislation  does  not  provide  substan- 
tive support  for  Increasing  energy  supplies. 
I  also  am  concerned  at  the  threat  to  indi- 
vidual rights  and  constitutional  procedures 
Honly  the  Congress  and  Administration  had 
b^n  work  earlier  to  alart  the  public  to  this 
crlals.  these  serloua  shortcomings  could  have 
been  avoided. 

ft  was  with  ertrems  reluctance  that  I  sud- 
port^  the  reporting  of  8.  1670.  because  I  did 
not  beUeve  that  it  would  solve  the  Immedi- 
ate or  the  long  range  problems  of  energy 
■upply  or  distribution.  Undoubtedly,  Immem- 
h!f„'^*?°°  r^  needed,  but  aU  that  we  could 
honestly   Claim   for   the   m«wure   was  that 

!?lK*i"L'  ""*  intermediate-term  problems 
might  be  worse.  ^^ 

The  bill  did  not  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion agaUist  the  dangers  of  Oovernment  In- 
t«terBnos  In  the  eaaentlal  operations  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  The  uncertainties  and 
problems  of  the  voluniMry  allocation  program 
should  have  served  as  an  exoeUent  eximple  of 
the  InabUlty  of  the  Federal  Oovermnei^t  to 
^^A.^  Congress  must  bear  an  appreciable 
•hare  of  the  responsibility.  But,  as  we  have 

■olvlng   the  problems  created   by  m^  of 
Oovernment  authority  and  control  Is  to  give 

^^^'^"•"*  *^*°   ""^  authority  Ind 
control.  The  result  Is  Inevitably  a  worinlng 

^ii!^/"'J*''?  "^^  P'*«^*  °'  o'^r  Nation's 
R^n  '♦^  "  ^"»*  °°«  '^'^  example, 
t^  -.tV:  Vl  r-  ''"  °°^  *°  adequate  answer 
^  ^^hi  .  J^^'*^  shortage  of  gasoline 
or  to  the  expected  future  shortages  of  gaso- 

Stances  It  did  provide,  however,  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  regulations  for  all 
allocation  or  distribution.  If  for  no  other 
![ff^*  *^«  P"»P»™«on  should  have  neces- 
?1.  !^  .*  **»°^°"K*».  <JetaUed  analysis  of  the 
n.ft^o*?  5  "^  petroleum  Industry  In  the 
n,i^  ^^}^  ^  "^  ^°P«'^  that  this  un- 
proved understanding  would  create  a  more 
cautious  approach  by  those  Individuals  who 
urge  import  tlon  of  the  Federal  bureaucraey 
ivlth  aa  Its  attendant  delays.  InefBclencles,' 
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and  political  abuses,  onto  this  complex,  vital 
industry.  Simultaneously,  this  Improved  un- 
derstanding could  have  provided  the  basis 
for  modification  of  existing  Federal  and 
State  controls,  such  as  unreasonable  fuel 
Iv!Pk"1  festrlctlont  and  price  controls. 
Th-  .  .^"^^  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
the  national  fuels  shortage. 

At  the  time  we  were  considering  S  1570 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  John  L 
Hampsten,  of  American  Palls.  Idaho,  express- 
ing hla  alarm  at  the  posslbUlty  of  govern- 
ment  controls.  Implied  by  S.  1570.  Mr.  Hamp- 
sten said.  "As  a  small  oil  jobber  I  am  alarmed 
f^K  P°^l^'l»ty  Of  government  controls 
such    as   Senate   BlU    1570   over   my   affairs 

f^^^^^S  ^  ^"^""^  °'  *^^  '*<=*  *^at  we  have  a 
fuel  shortage,  but  I  don't  believe  that  Inter- 
fering with  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
actions  Of  those  Involved  In  the  oU  buslne^ 

H«n  t^'^^L?'  ^^^^  *^®  problem."  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  of  the  National  OU  Job- 
bers Council.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Greenes  sent 
me  a  telegram  stating  his  deep  concern,  say- 

Cou^cii*^^^!^  °J.^^'  National  OU  Jobbers 
Council,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  concern 
over  the  oil  allocation  bill.  S.  1570  spon^ 
sored  by  Senator  Jackson  and  soon  to  Se 
considered  by  the  full  Senate.  WhUe  we  sup! 

bUl  at  T;?."'ff  '''*'  ^"*^  approval  Of  the 
unrtAr^„^  1^^'  "^^  "^^^  confuslon  and 
undercut    the   commendable   efforts   of   the 

^^f  i^*  voluntary  fuel  allocation  system. 
That  system  appears  to  be  working  Inde- 
pendents in  many  i^gions  of  the  ^counSy 
?„  f'.,'^    '■^'=^°*    '^"^^    received    assurances 

^^L^^'^Tr'  ''ir'^'-^  products  ;?S^ 
r^umed.    Mr.    Simon    should    be    given    a 

June't-  .^  ''''  P''^^^*^  "^  not  workil^  b? 
i  f.Trth.^*''  congress  should  act  prom|tl7 
^hf^  ^L''°°''^''°  *^"^  tl^e  Jack^n  bui  is 
that  unlUte  the  Simon  program  and  other 

s^c^c^..^nr*°'f*'*'°  °'  ^"PP"«  ^  any 

fi^m  ^  T?  °''  ^  ^""^  individual  petro- 
m^w  tf''^'*"-  ^'"^^''  ^^«  Jackson  bl^  the 
ma  or  oU  company  suppliers  would  be  free 
to  Ignore  the  essential  needs  of  any  region 
^rr^Iu^Zj^!^^'  °'  ^^-^  IndeUlent 
n-PJt^.lT°  niessages  reinforced  my  ovra  be- 

would*cr.?t*  ^P^"'<>n  °'  Federal  ^rBtZS^ 
would  create  a  continuing  crisis,  of  ever-ln! 

Z^17:^T^''  ""^  exorbitant  ^rl^s  ^I 
der  the  provision  of  existing  law.  toe  Federal 
government  should  have  worked  with  Sta^ 
and  local  governments  to  allevUte  the  STsU 
facing  agriculture  and  transportation  ^lle 
beglnnUig  to  remove  or  changTthoee  co^!^  ! 
Which  prevent  the  necessaz^TnSe^  ^  SS! 
Ply.  The  provisions  of  B.  1570  caVC  ^r  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  regulatloL  <LJa5 
^n^%^*'P?**  ^"***  *^»  baslc^der^^^J 
and  knowledge  required  for  major  Con«l^! 
slonal  and  Administration  action,  ^^er 
to  guarantee  that  the  present  energy  aSal 
wm  not  become  chronic,  nor  wUl  slLS^ 
other  vital  segments  of  our  society 

cem  TAr^r^r-  '*  ^'  apparent  that  my  con- 
ht^  ^*  harmful  effects  of  S.  1570  was 

based  on  legitimate  logic.  I  hope  that  h^ 
today  we  can  begin  to  work  towarts  solutfo^ 

?he7oUrjf^  -^.  rch"°lLi"d1la7^-r 
^TTji  f^"-  ^ovemment-^^SLr ?^; 
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stamp  program.  The  Department  hw 
taken  upon  itself  to  decide  that  paruT 
ipating  households  will  receive  substaa" 
tially  lower  benefits  than  househoIdTS 
the  same  size  participating  elsewhere  bv 
only  allowing  $122  for  a  family  of  four 
each  month.  By  contrast,  a  four-person 
mainland  family  gets  $142  monthly 

The  Secretary's  discrimination  is'  en- 
tirely without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion.  In  bringing  Puerto  Rico  into  the 
program,  Congress  required  the  Secre 
tary  to  set  schedules  that  reflected  th^ 
cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritionaUy  adequate 
diet  in  Puerto  Rico.  Again,  such  schedules 
were  not  to  exceed  those  In  the  50  States 
Yet,  in  direct  contravention  of  our  law 
the  Secretary  set  Puerto  Rlcan  counon 
allotments  considerably  below  those  el 
fective  in  the  States  despite  the  fact  that 
food  costs  are  higher  on  the  island  In- 
sofar  as  coupon  aUotments  in  the  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  were  to  be  based  on 
the  same  standard,  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet,  a  comparison  of 
allotments  had  to  be  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  food  costs.  If ,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  food  prices  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
higher   than   they   are   in   the  United 
States,  it  would  be  violative  of  our  legis- 
lation to  establish  lower  benefits  for  the 
island.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what 
the  USDA  has  done. 

Any  other  course  of  action  would  do 
a  grave  Injustice  to  the  indigent  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Since  the  island  must  gear 
up  its  stamp  program  so  that  it  is  imple- 
mented throughout  the  island  by  June  30 
of  this  year,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Sec- 
retary act  quickly. 

There  Is  a  second  urgent  matter  on 
which  he  must  also  act  quickly  and  that 
Is  the  illegally  low  Income -eligibility 
guidelines  he  has  promulgated.  These 
guidelines  which  average  approximately 
14  percent  lower  than  those  for  poor 
families  in  the  United  States  are  in  clear 
conflict  with  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  In 
the  1971  amendments  we  established  a 
simple  method  for  such  calculations:  the 
average  per  capita  income  figure  for  the 
island  was  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  each  family  to  determine 
the  income-eligibility  standard  for  that 
family.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Secretary  has 
not  done  this  and  I  call  upon  him  now 
to  calculate  the  criteria  again  based  upon 
the  legal  formula. 


FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  IN  PUERTO 
RIOO 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN  PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr  McGO\^RN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
rro^T^^f^  '^**  ^  ^"^  the  recent  Ped- 
A^^f^^'^  wherein  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  the  coupon  allot- 
ment  schedules  for  participation  by 
Puerto   Rican   households  in   the   food 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  has  promul- 
gated regulations  of  great  importance  in 
the  food  stamp  progrram.  The  Depart- 
ment has  released  regulations  which  will 
determine  the  benefit  and  eligibility 
schedules  for  food  stamps  on  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico.  These  regulations  arc 
of  vital  concern  because  they  will  rele- 
gate Impoverished  Puerto  Ricans  to  sec- 
ond class  treatment  ih  violation  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

The  1971  amendments  to  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  first  permitted  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  to  participate  In  our 
most  fundamental  feeding  effort.  The 
1971  legislation  also  prescribed  the  for- 
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mula  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  to  establish  benefit 
guidelines.  As  in  the  50  States  benefits 
were  to  "reflect  •  •  •  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing a  nutritionally  adequate  diet."  Con- 
gress, although  recognizing  that  the  cost 
of  food  in  the  territories  might  be  higher 
than  in  the  50  States,  prohibited  the  size 
of  the  coupon  allotments  from  exceeding 
the  ones  promulgated  for  the  50  States. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  by  pre- 
scribing the  exact  same  formula  for  es- 
tablishing benefit  levels  In  Puerto  Rico 
as  in  the  United  States,  we  mandated 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  compara- 
tively price  the  Identical  set  of  foods  so 
that  this  pricing  comparison  could  serve 
as  a  Just  basis  for  comparative  coupon 
allotments.  But,  even  though  the  cost 
of  food  is  higher  In  Puerto  Rico  since 
most  food  items  consumed  there  are 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  the  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  has  prescribed  un- 
lawfully lower  benefit  levels  for  impover- 
ished Puerto  Ricans.  According  to  the 
recent  annoimcement  he  has  decided  to 
allow  only  $122  for  a  family  of  four  on 
the  island,  compared  to  $142  that  a 
mainland  family  gets.  This  Is  patently 
contrary  to  our  1971  amendments. 

The  law  also  requires  that  eligibility 
standards  "reflect  the  average  per  capita 
Income"  of  the  territory  Involved.  Again. 
Congress  realized  that  at  some  point  in 
the  eligibility  calculations  this  might 
make  eligibility  standards  higher  in  the 
territories  than  in  the  50  States  and. 
therefore,  prohibited  the  Secretary  from 
setting  eligibility  standards  that  would 
exceed  those  being  used  In  the  United 
States.  The  formula  provides  an  admin- 
istratively easy  basis  for  determining 
household  eligibility  In  Puerto  Rico.  In 
order  to  "reflect"  per  capita  Income  only 
two  factors  need  to  be  known:  the  av- 
erage per  capita  Income  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  household  size  which  are  then 
multiplied  together  for  each  household. 
This  statutory  formula  In  no  way  per- 
mits the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  devise 
eligibility  standards  for  Island  residents 
that  treat  them  as  second  class  citizens, 
and  it  is  tragic  that  the  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations have  prescribed  discriminatory 
eligibility  guidelines  that  will  deny  needy 
persons  their  Important  food  sustenance 
benefits.  These  new  regulations  are  con- 
trary to  our  legislation  and  they  should 
be  amended. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  rescind  these  regulations  which  will 
deny  thousands  of  undernourished 
Puerto  Ricans  their  rights  to  Federal 
food  assistance.  People  In  Puerto  Rico 
nave  the  rieht  to  survive  Just  as  people 
on  the  continent  do.  New  regulations 
which  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  should  be  Issued 
immedlatelv. 


CHAIRMAN  BURNS   STRESSES  THE 
NEED  POR  BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  before  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
on  February  21,  1974.  In  his  statement, 


Chairman  Bums  develops  what  is  to  me 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  our  current 
economic  problems,  and  some  appropri- 
ate policies  to  deal  with  them.  As  usual, 
his  comments  are  both  highly  relevant 
and  enlightening. 

However,  what  I  wish  now  to  give  par- 
ticular stress  is  Dr.  Bums'  comments 
about  the  need  for  passage  of  congres- 
sional budget  reform.  As  Senators  may 
know,  a  budget  reform  bill,  S.  1541,  has 
been  reported  both  from  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  from  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  companion  bill 
has  already  passed  the  House.  Chairman 
Bums  identifies  budget  reform  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  necessary 
to  restore  general  price  stability.  Call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1950, 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  in  deficit 
4  out  of  every  5  years.  Chairman  Bums 
notes  that  perhaps  half  of  the  deficits  in 
recent  decades  have  come  about  not  by 
design,  "but  because  of  a  basic  defect 
In  the  procedures  by  which  Congress 
acts  on  the  budget." 

Chairman  Bums  notes  that  Congress 
has  been  denied  the  ability  to  vote  on 
what  total  expenditiu^s  should  be  and 
how  they  should  be  financed,  and  what 
priorities  should  be  assigned  among  com- 
peting programs.  Instead  he  points  out 
what  we  know  to  be  the  case : 

The  decisions  that  determine  the  ultimate 
shape  of  the  budget  are  made  In  Ck>ngTess 
each  year  by  acting  on  some  150  to  200  sepa- 
rate measures. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  budgets  to  assign 
relatively  limited  revenues  among  many 
desirable  objectives.  However,  as  Chair- 
man Bums  points  out,  Congress  "can- 
not effectively  determine  priorities  under 
Its  present  budget  procedures."  Budget 
reform  in  his  words  would  be  "a  victory 
for  representative  democracy — not  for 
conservatives  or  liberals — ^because  it 
would  give  Congress  the  management 
tools  it  needs  for  effective  exercise  of  Its 
power  over  the  purse." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Burns'  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt   by  ARTHtra  F.   BtraNs 

Pebbuabt  21,  1974. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  assist  the 
Committee  In  Its  over-all  examination  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1976.  My  comments  will  be 
brief.  They  are  directed,  first,  to  the  general 
outlook  for  the  economy  In  the  near-term 
future,  second,  to  the  Implications  of  pro- 
si>ectlve  developments  for  stabUlzatlon  policy 
In  the  year  ahead,  third,  to  needed  reforms 
In  our  fiscal  policies  and  procedures. 

OITXOOK    POR    THE    ECONOMY 

The  nation  faces  at  the  present  time  a 
severe  shortage  of  petroleum  products  that 
Is  slowing  business  activity  and  aggravating 
our  Inflationary  problem.  Some  firms  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  raw  materials  or 
other  supplies  needed  to  maintain  produc- 
tion schedules;  others  have  experienced  a 
weakening  In  the  demand  for  their  products. 
The  oil  shortage  hais  had  particularly  adverse 
effects  on  the  purchase  of  new  autos,  of 
homes  in  outlying  suburban  areas,  of  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  other  travel-related  goods 
and  services. 

A  downward  adjustment  of  production  and 
employment    is    therefore     underway.    In- 


dustrial output  declined  in  December  and 
again  in  January,  and  unemployment  last 
m.onth  rose  rather  sharply,  to  5.2  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force.  I  would  exjject  some 
further  weakening  of  economic  activity,  with 
Industrial  production  probably  declining  and 
unemployment  rising  in  the  months  Im- 
mediately ahead. 

The  current  economic  slowdovm,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  typical  business  recession.  Declines  in 
employment  and  production  have  been  con- 
centrated In  specific  Industries  and  regions 
of  the  country,  rather  than  spread  broadly 
over  the  economy.  In  some  major  sectors, 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  Is  stlU 
rising.  Capital  spending  plans  of  business 
firms  remain  strong,  and  so  do  inventory  de- 
mands for  the  many  materials  and  com- 
ponents In  short  supply.  In  fact,  new  orders 
for  bxiBlness  capital  equipment  continued  to 
Increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year, 
and  the  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  rose 
further,  to  a  level  17  per  cent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Expenditures  by  b\islnesses  for  fixed  capi- 
tal will  probably  continue  to  strengthen  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  added  capacity 
In  a  number  of  our  basic  industries.  Resi- 
dential construction  may  pick  up  later  In  the 
year,  In  response  to  the  Improvement  that 
has  been  occurring  in  mortgage  credit  sup- 
plies, with  government  expendltiires  at  all 
levels  also  moving  higher,  as  seems  virtually 
certain,  it  seems  unlikely  at  present  that  the 
current  economic  slowdown  will  become  per- 
vasive or  be  of  extended  duration. 

The  oU  shortage  Is  causing  hardships  for 
some  of  our  people  and  inconveniences  foi 
many.  In  some  other  countries,  the  adjust- 
ments to  the  energy  problem  will  be  more 
severe  than  for  us. 

However,  our  nation's  business  firms  and 
consumers  already  have  found  ways  to  econ- 
omize on  their  uses  of  oil  and  other  forms 
of  energy.  For  example,  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant declines  during  recent  months  m 
the  use  of  fuel  oU  and  electricity  across  the 
nation.  As  1974  moves  on,  I  would  expect 
these  adjustments  to  continue.  Domestic  out- 
put of  crude  oil  will  increase  gradually;  elec- 
tric utilities  win  shift  to  greater  use  of  coal; 
auto  manufacturers  will  expand  their  capac- 
ity to  produce  the  smaller  cars  demanded 
by  consumers;  and  myriad  other  adjustments 
will  be  made  to  the  energy  problem.  We  are 
living  In  a  difficult  time,  but  our  principal 
asset — the  resourcefulness  of  the  American 
people — remains  intact.  In  numerous  way* 
we  are,  even  now.  laying  the  basis  for  re- 
covery In  business  activity. 

The  durability  of  that  recovery  will  de- 
pend heavUy  on  our  abUlty  to  gain  control  of 
the  Inflation  that  has  been  ravaging  our 
economy  for  the  past  8  or  9  years.  Last  year, 
fresh  Inflationary  forces — reinforcing  those 
already  plaguing  us — culminated  in  tne 
sharpest  upsurge  of  the  price  level  since  the 
Korean  War.  Even  before  the  disruptive 
manipulation  of  oil  shipments  and  prices  by 
some  oil-exporting  countries  got  under  way. 
the  erosion  of  workers'  real  earnings  and  the 
soaring  of  interest  rates — both  of  which  were 
a  consequence  of  the  Inflation — had  begun 
to  restrict  consumer  demand,  particularly  the 
ptirchase  of  new  homes. 

A  major  source  of  the  inflationary  problem 
last  year  was  the  coincidence  of  booming  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  latter  part  of  1972  and  much 
of  1973.  Production  of  strategic  commodi- 
ties approached  capacity  limits  throughout 
the  industrial  world,  and  inflation  accele- 
rated everywhere.  In  our  country,  the  effect* 
of  worldwide  Infiation  were  magnified  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  relative  to  ether 
currencies  in  foreign  exchange  markets  To 
make  matters  worse,  disappointing  harvests 
In  1972 — both  here  smd  abroad — caused  a 
sharp  run-up  In  the  prices  of  food  product*  . 
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last  year,  and  the  spectacular  advance  In  the 
prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
since  last  fall  has  greatly  worsened  the  In- 
flationary problem. 

In  addressing  this  Committee,  I  cannot 
stress  strongly  enough  the  urgency  of  mak- 
ing some  headway  this  year  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  increase  in  prices.  PaUure  to  do  so 
wui  further  injure  tens  of  millions  of  our 
families,  and  It  may  destroy  confidence  In 
the  capacity  of  government  to  deal  with  an 
Inflationary  problem  that  has  been  retard- 
ing economic  progress  and  sapping  the  en- 
ergies of  our  people. 

Improvement  In  the  price  performance  of 
our  economy  during  1974  Is.  I  believe,  within 
our  means.  The  rise  In  consumer  prices 
should  moderate  later  this  year  as  petroleum 
prices  level  off  In  response  to  the  drastic  ad- 
justments now  under  way  In  oil  markets 
around  the  world,  and  as  our  own  food  sup- 
pUea  expand  in  response  to  incentives  for 
farmers  to  Increase  production  There  are 
other  favorable  price  developments  on  the 
horizon.  A  slower  pace  of  economic  activity, 
both  here  and  abroad,  may  well  cause  a  de- 
cline In  the  prices  of  industrial  raw  materials 
and  internationally  traded  commodities. 
Also,  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  over  re- 
cent months  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
should  make  Imported  goods  less  expensive 
and  moderate  the  demand  for  our  exports, 
thereby  Increasing  the  supply  of  goods  avail- 
able in  domestic  markets. 

Realistically,  however,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect a  retur^  to  general  price  stability  in 
the  near  future.  Substantial  Increases  in  the 
prices  of  numerous  commodities  and  serv- 
ices  are   practically    unavoidable   this   year. 
Relative  prices  of  many  items  are  now  badly 
out  of  balance.  Prices  of  materials,  for  ex- 
ample, have  recently  risen  very  swiftly,  and 
many  of  these  cost  tncreases  are  still  to  be 
passed  through  to  the  prices  of  end  products. 
A  more  fiindamental  factor  affecting  the 
course   of   Inflation   In    1974.  however,   may 
well  be  the  course  of  wages  and  unit  labor 
costs  Increases  In  wage  rates  have  been  edg- 
ing up  since  last  spring.  The  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining calendar  for  this  year  Is  heavy  and 
includes  several  pattern-setting  industries. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  workers  sought 
apprecUbly  larger  wage  Increases  to  protect 
their  living  standards  against  the  persistent 
rise  in  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  groceries 
and  practically  everything  else  they  buy.  But 
If  economic  activity  proceeds  sluggishly  this 
year,  as  now  seems  lUely,  productivity  gains 
wUl    probably    be   even   smaller   than   they 
were  last  year.  A  rise  of  wages  that  Is  faster 
than   we  have   recently  experienced   would 
therefore  put  great  upward  pressure  on  costs 
of  production  and  ultimately  on  prices. 

STABILIZATION  POLICIXS  IK  THE  TEAR  AHEAD 

Since  strong  Inflationary  forces  are  likely 
to  continue  in  1974,  even  in  the  face  of  de- 
clines In  production  and  employment,  public 
policy  Is  now  clearly  confronted  with  a  most 
difflcult  problem. 

Inflation  cannot  be  halted  this  year.  But 
we  can  move  resolutely  to  establish  this  year 
a  dependable  framework  for  a  gradual  ret\im 
to  reasonable  price  stability.  Direct  controls 
over  prlcea  and  wages  will  not  be  of  much 
further  benefit  in  this  effort.  New  machinery 
for  reviewing  wages  and  prices  In  pace-set- 
ting IndTistnes  can,  however,  prove  helpful- 
and  so  too  may  a  concerted  effort  to  enlarge 
our  capacity  to  produce  Indtistrlal  materials 
But,  In  the  end.  Inflation  will  not  be  brought 
under  control  unless  we  have  effective  man- 
agement of  aggregate  demand  through  gen- 
eral moneUry  and  flacsl  polices. 

In  the  current  economic  slowdown  th"e 
ta»k  of  monetary  policy  wUl  not  be  the  same 
as  In  a  classical  business  recession,  when  a 
considerable  easing  in  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  can  be  expected  to  provide  the 
flUMclal  bMls  for  the  subMquent  nocynry. 


This  year,  our  nation's  capacity  to  produce 
may  actually  decline,  or  at  best  rise  at  an 
abnormally  low  rate.  A  great  deal  of  caution 
will  therefore  be  needed  in  framing  monetary 
policy.  An  easier  monetary  policy  can  be  only 
a  marginally  constructive  infiuence  when 
economic  activity  slows  because  of  a  shortaee 
of  oil.  * 

Fiscal  policy  can  be  -used  to  better  advan- 
tage than  monetary  policy  In  promoting 
prompt  recovery  in  this  kind  of  economic  en- 
vironment. Selective  measures  such  as  an 
expanded  public  employment  program,  in- 
creased unemployment  benefits,  or  some 
liberalization  of  welfare  payments  In  hard- 
hit  areas  may  be  needed  to  cushion  the  ad- 
justment to  fuel  shortages.  Also,  a  selective 
tax  poUcy  of  accelerated  amortization  could 
stimulate  investment  in  the  energy  and 
other  basic  materials  Industries,  thereby  re- 
lieving the  more  critical  shortages  of  capacity 
that  have  recently  proved  so  troublesome. 

Ciurent  economic  conditions  may  therefore 
Justify  special  fiscal  naeasiires  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned.  But  I  would  strongly  advise 
against  adoption  of  a  generally  stimulative 
fiscal  policy,  such  as  a  broad  tax  cut  or  sub- 
stantially enlarged  expenditures.  It  is  not 
clear  that  a  strong  dose  of  fiscal  stimulus 
U  needed  now,  and  we  surely  need  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  at  a  time  when  the  price 
level  is  still  soaring.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
last  month  alone  the  wholesale  price  level 
rose  over  3  per  cent. 

An  overly  expansive  fiscal  poUcy  now 
would  delay,  perhaps  delay  for  many  years 
the  progress  which  the  Congress  has  been 
seeking  in  the  use  of  the  Federal  budget  as 
a  tool  of  economic  stabilization.  A  moderate 
Increase  of  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1975 
seems  unavoidable  in  view  of  the  sharply 
higher  social  security  benefits  enacted  last 
year,  the  higher  governmental  salaries  and 
procurement  prices,  and  the  recently  rising 
claims  for  unemploymait  compensation  All 
this  is  forcing  up  Federal  outlays  at  the 
same  time  that  a  decline  in  business  acUvity 
Is  slowing  the  growth  of  tax  receipts  Taken 
by  itself,  a  moderate  fleflcit  in  fiscal  1975 
should  not  be  partlculraly  disturbing  But 
we  have  had  deflclta  far  too  often  over  the 
years,  and  this  pattern  has  raised  serious 
doubts  about  our  government's  ability  to 
exercise  rational  control  over  its  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies. 

nSCAL  POUCY   IN  THE   YEARS  AHEAD 

Since  1950,  we  have  had  deficits  in  four 
years  out  of  five,  and  the  size  and  frequency 
of  those  deficits  has  tended  to  increase  over 
the  years.  Whether  thl»  record  came  about 
by  choice  or.  as  I  prefer  to  believe,  largely 
by  accident,  it  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  dangerous  inflation  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. 

The  economic  consequences  of  Inflation 
are  perhaps  more  apparent  to  American 
famUles  now  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
niatory.  In  the  past  year,  the  average  work- 
ers purchasing  power  diminished  In  spite 
Of  rather  large  nominal  Increases  in  his  pay- 
check. Interest  rates  roae  sharply,  reflectlnK 
anticipation  of  further  declines  in  the  value 
of  future  dollar  obligations.  As  their  real 
earnings  fell  and  Interest  rates  rose  con- 
sumers hesitated  to  take  on  large  new  com- 
mitments, and  the  sale  of  houses,  mobile 
homee  and  other  durable  consumer  goods 
suffered  accordUigy.  While  the  profits  re- 
ported by  corporations  rose  subsuntlally  In 
1973,  they  were  In  part  lUusory  because  busi- 
ness accountants  are  still  reckoning  depre- 
ciation on  the  basis  of  historical  costs  rather 
than  the  ever-rising  replacement  costs  Re- 
flecting a  more  sombre  view  of  earnings 
prospects,  the  prices  of  corporate  stocks  fell 
sharpiy.  And,  even  ignoring  common  stocks 
the  real  value  of  the  financial  assets  held  by 
individuals  actually  decUned  during  1973  in 
other   words,   the   nominal    Increase  of   this 
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basic  financial  aggregate  was  more  thMn 
nullified  by  the  rise  in  the  consumer  dmS 
level.  *^"* 

Numerous  measures  will  be  needed  to  re 
store  general  price  stabUlty.  Among  these 
none  is  more  Important  in  my  Judemin; 
than  reform  of  the  Federal  budget.  To  th^* 
who  believe  that  the  Congress  over  the  yeara 
has  deliberately  and  consistently  chosen  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  deficit  spending 
prospects  for  Improving  matters  must  apDew 
to  be  bleak.  But  I  draw  encouragement  from 
a  conclusion  that  I  conceive  to  be  closer  to 
the  truth:  namely,  that  many,  perhaps  hau 
of  the  deficits  in  recent  decades  have  come 
about  not  by  design,  but  because  of  a  basic 
defect  in  the  procedures  by  which  Coneress 
acts  on  the  budget.  "^ 

Fiscal  poUcy  has  not  been  overly  stimula- 
Uve  by  choice,  but  rather  because  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  unable  to  vote  on  the 
kind  of  fiscal  policy  they  desire.  The  deci- 
sions that  determine  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  budge-t  are  made  In  Congress  each  year 
by  actmg  on  some  150  to  200  separate  meas- 
uree.  This  process  denies  Members  a  vote  on 
much  more  important  iesues— what  total  ex- 
penditures  should  be.  how  they  should  be 
financed,  and  what  priorities  should  be  as- 
signed  among  competing  programs 

In  this  process,  the  earnest  efforts  of  thu 
Comnuttee  to  control  expenditures  have 
been  frustrated.  Year  in  and  year  out  the 
appropriations  enacted  have  totalled  less 
than  the  executive  branch  requested  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  legislation  reported 
by  other  committees  has  Inexorablv  pushed 
outlays  to  higher  levels,  and  over  the  years 
th^se  increases  have  more  than  offset  the 
reductions  effected  In  appropriation  bills 

foZ?*Km  ^  ^"  ^^"^  ^^^^  a  budget  re- 
form  bill,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
Members  of  this  Committee,  along  with  other 
Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  both  political  par- 
ties,   liberals   and   conservatives   alike    The 

^ho^K^'^^^.P  '■*^*'='*  *  growing  awareness 
that  budget  reform  Is  essential  not  only  for 
a  return  to  stable  prices,  but  for  restoration 
Of  confidence  in  government  itself  The  day 
is  past-if  indeed  It  ever  existed— when  only 
the  well-to-do  need  concern  themselves  with 
economy  in  government.  Thoae  who  would 
use  government  as  an  iaatrument  of  reform 
have  perhaps  a  larger  stake  In  eliminating 
S^         or    relatively    unproductive    pn>- 

We  have  passed  the  point  when  new  pro- 

^I^,  *"*!?  ^  ^"^""^^  *^*«1  *o  old  ones  and 
paid  for  by  heavier  borrowing.  In  principle 

^^^.'^  ''}^^^  ^  ™**«*  *o  pay  for  more 
public  services,  but  the  resistance  to  heavier 
taxation  has  become  compelling,  if  we  count 
outlays  at  all  levels  of  government.  State 
and  local  as  well  as  Federal,  an  increasingly 
large  fraction  of  the  wealth  our  citizens  p^ 
duce  Is  being  devoted  to  the  support  of  eov- 
emment.  In  1929,  total  government  spending 
came  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  our  national  output,  aince  then  the  figure 

r^'Ji^"  ^  ^°  P**"  '^^^  *n  1»*0,  30  per  cent 
in  1966  and  35  per  cent  In  1973.  My  impres- 
sion Is  that  most  cltizena  feel  that  one-third 
of  our  national  output  Is  quite  enough  for 
the  tax  collector.  k  '  ^"'^ 

Since  its  revenues  are  limited,  government 
must  choose  among  many  desirable  obfec- 
tlves  and  concentrnte  its  resources  on  those 
that  matter  most.  That  Is  the  very  purpose 
of  budgets.  Congress,  however,  can;iot  effec- 
tively determine  priorities  under  its  present 
budget  nrocedures. 

Once  those  procedures  are  modified  to  en- 
able Coieress  to  regain  control  over  total 
outlays  and  to  determine  nrlorltles  among 
comn^ttne  oro^n-vms.  there  should  be  no  oc- 
casion for  broadscale  impounding  of  funds 
by  the  President.  Occa«lonally.  Imnound- 
ments  wlU  continue  to  be  called  for.  as  a 
matter  of  good  management,  but  they  should 
not  be  a  soturce  of  friction  between  the  Ad- 
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ministration  and  the  Congress,  since  they 
will  no  longer  be  used  to  control  total  out- 
lays. 

In  view  of  the  broad  consensus  among 
Members  of  the  House,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  soon 
on  budget  reform  legislation.  If  my  analysis 
Is  correct,  the  Impoundment  Issue  should  di- 
minish in  Importance  once  the  new  budget 
procedures  are  in  place.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  be  a  victory  for  represent- 
ative democracy — not  for  conservatives  or 
liberals — because  It  would  give  Congress  the 
management  tools  It  needs  for  effective  ex- 
ercise of  Us  jK)wer  over  the  purse. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
progress  being  made  towards  better  budget- 
ing in  ways  that  do  not  require  legislation. 
Congress  needs  better  information  about  the 
likely  costs  of  existing  and  proposed  pro- 
grams, not  only  in  the  current  year,  but  up 
to  3  to  5  years  ahead.  The  President's  budget 
message  last  year  broke  new  ground  by  pre- 
senting estimates  in  functional  detail  of  the 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  well  as  for 
fiscal  1973  and  1974,  and  this  procedure  is 
carried  forward  In  this  year's  budget  mes- 
sage. Another  encouraging  development  is 
the  beginning  of  a  consultative  process  be- 
tween Congressioiial  leaders  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  connection 
»-lth  the  formulation  of  the  budget.  It  would 
be  wise  to  expand  and  deepen  such  con- 
sultations in  the  future.  Involving  the  Con- 
gress In  budget  preparation  should  help  to 
eliminate  the  delays  that  have  required  in- 
creasing use  of  continuing  resolutions  and 
frustrated  efforts  to  make  the  budget  a 
really  useful  management  tool. 

Fmally,  I  believe  that  better  budget  pro- 
cediu-es  must  eventually  include  zero-base 
budgeting.  If  we  are  to  get  the  most  out  of 
Federal  outlays,  we  cannot  assume  that  last 
year's  programs  are  more  beneficial  than 
this  year's  proposals.  All  competitors  should 
have  equal  opportunity  In  the  contest  for 
Federal  budget  support;  there  should  be  no 
grandfather  rights.  Both  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  should,  therefore,  require  Justi- 
fication of  the  entire  appropriation  for  ex- 
isting programs,  not  Just  for  Increases  over 
last  years  level.  I  realize  this  wUl  be  difficult 
to  achieve,  and  it  wUl  probably  have  to  take 
effect  gradually  and  by  stages,  but  It  is  so 
clearly  necessary  that  we  will  eventually  come 
to  It. 

I  have  offered  these  comments  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen.  I  am  deeply  troubled  about 
Inflation,  as  I  know  you  are,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  you  wUl  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  Administration's  budget  requests  for  fis- 
cal 1975  are  fully  Justified.  But  I  am  also 
greatly  disturbed  by  what  I  sense  to  be  a 
dangerous  loss  of  confidence  in  our  govern- 
ment's capacity  to  make  good  on  Its  promises. 
The  key  to  rebuUdlng  thU  confidence  is  im- 
proved performance  by  government,  and 
budgetary  reform  can  move  us  powerfully 
toward  this  goal.  Congress  must  find  a  way 
to  determine  an  overall  Umlt  on  Federal  out- 
lays that  wUl  be  ratlonaUy  related  to  ex- 
pected revenues  and  economic  conditions, 
and  establish  spending  priorities  within  that 
limit.  I  see  that  as  essential  not  only  to  re- 
storing general  price  stabUlty.  but  to  regain- 
In?  the  confidence  of  our  citizenry  In  the 
Integrity  of  their  government. 


But  if  we  are  going  to  scrap  what  does 
not  work,  we  ought  to  at  least  have  the 
sense  to  separate  out  what  works  well. 
We  should  be  especially  attentive  to  pro- 
grams which  address  basic  human  needs 
in  such  areas  as  food  and  housing.  That 
is  not  only  a  humanitarian  imperative 
for  the  world's  richest  country;  it  is  an 
essential  pillar  in  the  quest  for  pesu;e. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation of  the  World  Bank  is  such  a  pro- 
gram. And  for  that  reason  I  think  the 
recent  House  vote  to  turn  down  the  U.S. 
contribution  was  a  tragic  mistake.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  restore  the  modest  sum 
requested,  and  that  the  House  will  recon- 
sider. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Febrary  13,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  which  makes  these  same 
points.  We  should  all  be  grateful  for 
NRECA's  leadership  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  for  its  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  international  development  pro- 
grams. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  I  have  described  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Resolution    approved    by    National    Rural 
Electric    Cooperative    Association— Annual 
Convention,  San  Francisco.  Feb.  13,  1974) 
Resolution  No.  E-2— Wosu)  Bank  Programs 
The  House  of  Representatives  recently  de- 
feated   legislation    that    would    provide    for 
development  loans  to  the  poorest  nations  of 
the  world  through  the  World  Banks  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

The  contribution  to  this  fund  represented 
a  reduction  in  the  share  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion has  provided  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  numerous  developing  nations  used 
primarily  to  improve  food  productton  cap- 
abUitles  and  to  assist  them  In  providing  basic 
housing  for  the  rtu-al  poor. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  continue  their 
support  of  the  sound  programs  of  the  World 
Bank  and  urge  the  Congress  to  favorably  re- 
consider its  support  of  this  Important  In- 
ternational Development  Association  legisla- 
tion. 


RURAL  ELECTRICS  ENDORSE  IDA 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  country  are  both  dis- 
enchanted with  foreign  aid.  That  is  un- 
derstandable. The  aid  program  has  been 
costly;  it  produces  few  measurable  re- 
sults; often  it  goes,  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica, to  underwrite  some  of  the  world's 
roost  corrupt  and  despotic  governments 
as  witness  Vietnam. 


FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  two 
articles  In  the  February  28  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  the  first.  Dr.  George 
Harrar.  president  emeritus  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  told  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  meeting  in 
San  Francisco: 

Present  levels  of  technology  and  natural 
resources  wUl  be  unable  to  feed  the  expected 
world  population  of  the  future. 

Dr,  Harrar  highlighted  the  dependence 
of  the  developing  countries  on  imported 
food  grains,  and  the  potential  for  famine 
in  case  of  major  crop  failures.  He  also 
indicated  that  a  minimum  annual  in- 
crease of  4  percent  in  worldwide  food 
production  was  needed  to  feed  the  pres- 
ent population  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
yearly  increase  of  75  million  people. 
However,  he  emphasized  that  the  goal  of 
a  4-percent  annual  increase  remained  a 
dream  of  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  these  facts  clearly  point 
to  a  worldwide  emergency  situation  close 
at  h£ind. 

We  need  to  turn  our  best  minds  to  the 
task  of  addressing  these  problems.  The 
involvement  of  our  universities  in  this 
effort  is  of  key  importance. 

The  second  article  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent heated  controversy  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  adequate  wheat  for  Ameri- 
can consumers  this  spring. 

This  controversy  overlooks  a  number 
of  critical  factors,  such  as  transportation 
bottlenecks,  and  the  present  inflation 
psychology.  There  are  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  have  wheat  for  sale  but  have 
not  been  able  to  move  it  to  market 
Moreover,  with  prices  continuallj-  on  the 
rise,  there  is  an  understandable  tend- 
ency to  buy  extra  wheat  against  the 
threat  of  further  price  increases  or  pos- 
sible scarcity— and  such  "hoarding"  can 
contribute  to  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  out  re- 
peatedly on  this  subject.  This  is  one  more 
area  where  the  administration  has  pro- 
vided abysmal  leadership  in  not  talcing 
steps  to  let  our  people  know  the  true 
situation  and  where  we  are  headed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28.  1974] 
Scientist  Fears  Wide  Food  Shortage 
( By  Lacey  Fosburgh ) 
San  Francisco.  February  27.— Dr.  J.  Oeorge 
Harrar,  president  emeritus  of  the  RockefeUer 
Foundation,   told  a   national   conference   of 
scientists  here  today  that  present  levels  of 
technology    and    natural    resources    will    be 
unable  to  feed  the  expected  worid  popiUatlon 
of  the  future. 

He  also  told  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  meeting  that  the  energy  crisis 
would  only  further  reduce  food  producUon 
because  virtually  all  part*  of  the  agriculture 
industry  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  elec- 
tricity or  oil. 

"The  facts  are."  he  said,  "that  the  world 
in  its  present  state  of  technology  and  with 
its  present  resources,  cannot  hope  to  support 
In  dignity  a  population  of  10  to  15  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  next  60  years." 

■The  world's  food  picture  from  today's 
vantage  point  is  not  encouraging,"  he  added 
'The  evolution  of  food  production  patterns 
during  the  last  30  years  is  alarming. 

"Because  of  the  lack  of  long-range  and  for- 
ward planning  and  the  InabUity  of  nations 
to  act  in  concert  for  the  oommon  good."  he 
said,  "the  instabUlty  of  governments  and  the 
totaUy  Inadequate  emphasis  on  food  produc- 
tion has  brought  us  to  our  present  crisis 
which  is  now  being  exacerbated  by  enenrv 
constraints." 

Dr.  Harrar  focused  much  of  his  addrees  to 
several  hundred  scientists  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 
here  on  the  increasing  per  Us  of  malnutri- 
tion in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  the  world- 
wide imbalance  in  food  production  may  re- 
sult in  a  food  crisis  everywhere. 

Noting  that  only  North  America  and  Aus- 
tralia export  food  grains  and  "all  other  areas 
of  the  world"  Import  them,  he  said:  "This 
is  a  situation  of  dangerous  dependence,  and 
It  could  result  In  massive  famine  If  there 
were  one  or  two  major  crop  faUures"  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Harrar.  a  biologist  who  was  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  from  I9fli  to 
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1971.  haa  concentrated  on  the  food  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countrlea  during  much 
of  his  career. 

Dr.  Harrar  said  that  a  minimum  of  4  p»er 
cent  annual  Increase  in  worldwide  food  pro- 
duction was  necessary  to  feed  the  current 
population  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  yearly 
Increase  of  75  million  people. 

He  said,  however,  that  such  a  4  per  cent 
increase  remained  a  dream  of  the  future. 

"The  current  crisis  sltiiatlon  re-empha- 
slzes."  he  said,  "the  absolute  necessity  of 
developing  a  world  food  plan  in  which  all 
nations  with  an  agricultural  Industry  should 
participate  for  the  universal  good." 

If  several  areas  of  the  world  Improve  their 
own  agrlciiltural  management  and  produc- 
tion, he  said,  the  over-all  food  supply  could 
"double  within  a  reasonable  period  of  years." 

He  specifically  named  BrazU,  Argentina. 
India,  Pakistan  and  several  areas  of  east  and 
west  Africa — all  now  In  a  state  of  "under- 
production"— that  coiild  "Increase  their  an- 
nual supplies  of  food  grains  and  food  legiunes 
by  a  very  large  factor." 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  28,  1974] 
Bakxst    Combink    Has    Ampljc    Flour:    Its 

Chief  Had  Said  Nation  Is  RtTNNTNC  Oct 

or  Wboat 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 
Cmicaco,  Febniary  27. — The  large  bakery 
holding  company  headed  by  Bill  O.  Mead, 
who  recently  contended  that  the  nation  was 
running  out  of  wheat,  has  disclosed  that  the 
company's  bakers  have  enough  wheat  and 
13o\ir  on  hand  to  last  them  until  the  1974 
harvest  begins  In  mid-May. 

Mr.  Mead,  who  la  chairman  of  The  Ameri- 
can Bakeis  Association,  also  said  that  the 
price  of  a  one-and-one-half-pound  loaf  of 
bread  would  rise  to  $1  a  loaf. 

Market  analysts  at  the  ECansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  beliSTe  that  several  other  large  bak- 
ing and  milling  companies  have  also  bought 
enough  wheat,  or  contracted  for  enough,  to 
Insure  an  adequate  supply  until  sununer. 

The  statement  by  Campbtil  Taggert,  Inc., 
which  Mr.  Mead  heads,  added  to  the  con- 
fusion over  the  poaslbUlty  that  the  United 
States,  the  world's  largest  producer  and  sup- 
pUer  of  wheat,  would  run  out  this  spring. 

Members  of  the  Bakers  Association  staged 
a  rally  yesterday  In  Washington  to  demon- 
strate for  their  demands  that  President 
Nixon  order  a  curb  on  wheat  exports  until 
the  1974  harvest  was  in. 

American  wheat  farmers  sell  two-thirds  of 
their  crops  to  foreign  buyers.  Foreign  de- 
mand for  American  wheat  was  at  a  record 
high  this  winter,  and  prices  soared  above  $6 
a  bushel  this  week.  7*hU  price  was  the  high- 
est In  history,  more  than  double  last  year's. 

If  exports  were  halted,  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  and  grain  dealers  would  fall  immedi- 
ately. Thus,  wheat  producers  and  sellers  are 
unanimously  oppoeed  to  any  Oovemment  In- 
terference with  the  market. 

If  wheat  prloea  drop,  the  bakers'  ooets  for 
Oour  would  alao  drop.  However,  this  would 
have  little  effect  on  supermarket  prices  for 
bread,  because  there  la  only  7  cents  worth  of 
wheat  In  a  4fi-cent  loaf  of  bread. 

While  the  bakers  vere  pressing  their  de- 
mands yesterday,  Etay  Davis,  president  of  the 
National  AMOciation  of  Wheat  Orowers,  sent 
a  telegram  to  Agrlcult\ire  Becretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  charging  that  the  bakers'  assertions 
were  "grossly  misleading,"  and  that  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  wheat. 

Although  it  expects  combined  domestic  anb 
foreign  cotisumptlon  of  the  1973  crop  to  pull 
wheat  reaerves  down  to  their  lowest  point  in 
37  yean,  the  Agrtcudture  Department  insists 
that  there  will  be  enough  to  meet  all  needs 
and  still  have  178  million  bushels  left  over, 
roughly  a  six-weeks  domestic  supply. 

But  the  department's  oonOdence  was  baaed 
In  part  on  the  aasumptloD  that  the  weather 
in  the  Southwest  would  be  good  thu  spring. 
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and  that  the  harvest  of  the  record  winter 
wheat  crop  would  be  normal. 

Mr.  Mead's  warning  last  month  produced 
so  much  alarm  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  Camp- 
bell Taggert  stockholders.  In  it,  he  said  that 
he  had  been  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
Bakers  Association  and  not  as  board  chair- 
man of  Campbell  Taggert,  the  holding  com- 
pany for  76  large  bakery  concerns  that  pro- 
duce brand-labeled  bread  in  the  South, 
Southwest  and  Far  West. 

CampbeU  Taggert.  Mr.  Mead  wrote,  had 
anticipated  the  wheat  shortage  and  "had  al- 
ready purchased  flour  and  wheat  for  the  crit- 
ical month  ahead.  " 

"Your  management  action  in  making  ad- 
vance purchases  of  flour  assures  a  continued 
supply  of  bread  to  CampbeU  Taggert  cus- 
tomers at  reasonable  prices."  he  added. 

In  a  separate  .statement,  Campbell  Taggert 
said  that  In  1973  Its  eammgs  set  a  record, 
rising  3.4  per  cent  over  1972.  The  company 
predicted  an  even  better  year  In  1974. 

But  Robert  Wager,  salaries  president  of  the 
Bakers  Association,  said  yesterday  that  many 
of  the  smaller  baking  companies  coiUd  not 
risk  ordering  flour  more  than  60  to  90  days  in 
advance  if  prices  kept  rising. 

At  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  where 
many  of  the  contracts  for  future  delivery  of 
wheat  are  traded,  a  spokesman  said  that  the 
bakers  could  stUl  buy  aU  the  wheat  they 
wanted  for  delivery  la  March  or  May.  But 
yesterday,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  $5  09 
a  bushel  for  this  wheat  In  Kansas  City  or 
$5.20  at  the  Board  of  Trade  In  Chicago. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  (X>LO- 
RADO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  1974 
session  of  the  49th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  assembled  in  Den- 
ver has  adopted  a  resolution  honoring  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  centennial.  I 
fiilly  concur  with  the  wishes  of  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  as  set  forth  in  the  res- 
olution and  offer  It  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  and  »sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1014 

Whereas,  On  August  23,  1869,  Episcopal 
Bishop  George  M.  Randall  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the  first  college  building  in  the 
Territory  of  Colorado,  thus  establishing  Jar- 
vis  Hall,  the  beginning  of  a  private  church 
college  near  Golden;  and 

Whereas,  Early  mining  operations  in  the 
Territory  emphasized  the  need  for  a  coUege 
to  train  mining  engineers;  and 

Whereas.  On  Febniary  9,  1874,  Tferrltorial 
Governor  Samuel  H.  Elbwn;  signed  an  appro- 
priations bill  for  $5,000  to  finance  a  School 
of  Mines  and  the  Institution  at  Golden  was 
transferred  to  Territorial,  and  later  to  State, 
controi;  and 

Whereas,  Slnoe  that  date,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  has 
graduated  mineral -resource  engineers  whoee 
efforte  have  contributed  to  the  state  and  na- 
tional wealth  and  progress;  and 

Whereas,  On  the  occasion  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  centennial  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  schools  contributions  to  this 
state;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tativet  of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Attemhly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein : 

That  this  General  Assembly  formally  ex- 
press and  record  its  appreciation  to  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  and  to  Its  long  line  of 
graduate*  who  have  established  a  tradition 
of  responsible  service  and  excellence  in  their 
exploratton  for,  discovery,  production,  and 
preservation  of  the  State  and  the  Nation's 
mineral  wealth. 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  thli 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Departmsat 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Colorado  Con- 
gressional delegation. 

John  D.  Fuhk, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativea. 
IjORRAIKC  F.  Lombardi, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Ted  L.  Strickland, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
CoMTOBT  W.  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


USDA   FOOD  STAMP  REGULATIONS 
FOR    PUERTO    RICO    ARE    ILLEGAL 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  imderstanding  of  our  system  of  laws 
that     the     administrative     department 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  a  Federal  program  must  do  so 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
law  creating  that  program.  How  then  can 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    Issue 
regulations  for  the  food  stamp  program 
which  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  the  act?  Not  only 
has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  vio- 
lated Its  statutory  duties,  but  It  has  done 
so  in  a  manner  which  blatantly  discrimi- 
nates against  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
In    1971,   the   Food    Stamp    Act   was 
amended    to    allow    participation    bv 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  for  the 
first    time.    Additional    legislation   was 
later  passed  requiring  every  State,  terri- 
tory, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  implement  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  every  area  by  Jime  30,  1974,  ex- 
cept   in    the    extraordinary    situation 
where  a  State,  territory,  or  the  Common- 
wealth clearly  proved  that  it  was  admin- 
istratively  impossible   or   impracticable 
to  Implement  the  program  In  one  or  more 
of  Its  subdivisions  by  that  date.  How- 
ever, in  blatant  disregard  of  the  law,  the 
USDA  has  established  an  Implementa- 
tion schedule  that  will  not  allow  San 
Juan  to  have  food  stamps  until  March 
1975. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  the  1971  legislation, 
Congress  prescribed  the  formula  by 
which  the  USDA  Secretary  was  to  set 
"eligibility"  and  "coupon  allotment" 
schedules.  Eligibility  schedules  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  "reflect  the  average  per 
capita  Income"  so  long  as  the  schedules 
set  for  the  respective  territories  do  not 
exceed  those  set  for  the  50  States.  The 
per  capita  Income,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  on  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  $1,713  as  of  1972. 
Thus,  a  household  of  one  should  be  eli- 
gible for  participation  In  the  program 
with  Income  up  to.  and  Including  $1,713. 
According  to  the  law  we  passed  In  1971, 
the  eligibility  of  a  larger  household 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
per  capita  Income  figure  by  the  number 
In  the  household,  except  that  the  eligi- 
bility standard  would  never  be  higher 
than  the  U.S.  figures.  This  method  of 
determining  eligibility  was  established  to 
truly  reflect  average  per  capita  Income 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  territories 
while  staying  within  the  eUglbUIty 
guidelines  prescribed  for  the  50  States. 
Aa  to  the  size  of  "coupon  allotmentB," 
the  law  requires  that  they  "reflect  the 
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cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritionaUy  ade-  sent  to  have  the  Denartrnprifc   r^on^i^  .,.t^    „ 

quate  diet"  in  the  respective  territories  issued  reSio^  r^f^?nTfh»  t?f^^  m,n J  4f\ '^^f **'*'y-  "  ^  ^""^^y  <»«»«'- 

sjsrre^"?,?s-^s?-s  Se^-p^-^r^nsris  SHSHErES 

allotments  not  "exceed  those  in  the  50  as  foUows:                                      «ecord,  standards  and  basis  or  Co^n  iss^^^ 

States  "   It   would   also   not   be   permls-  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  and  "^^  ^'"° 

Sible  to  estabhsh  lower  coupon  allot-  Nutntton  Service  ""^  "^'^  As  provided  in  !271.3fbl.  households  In 
ments  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the  territories  [fsp  No.  1974-1 1-  amdt  241  ""^^"^  ^  members  are  included  in  the  feder- 
if  the  food  prices  m  those  areas  were  food  Stamp  Pkocram-  M.^T«r,'„  I,  ^^  ^<*®<»  Public  assistance  or  general  assist- 
higher  than  the  average  food  costs  a^lowa^b  ^^om^-St,^^  Z^*^^,!  «^^P;ant  fail  be  determined  to  be  eligible 
throughout  our  Nation.  of  Coupon  Issu^ce     ^^^  **™  ^^^  ^c^^^^^^^J!  ^^  program  whUe  r*cemng 

instead    of    foUowing    our    st^tutor,-  Section  5(b,    of  the  Food  stamp  Act  re-  -so^uf^s"  ofC°hou'Si'^lm4°^°'^ ''^'^ 

policies,  the  Agiuculture  Department  has  lyires  the  estabUshment  of  special  standards  The  maximum  allowable  inrnm«  I^»   h  ^ 

established  coupon  aUotment  standards  °'  ^"^^"'^^  ^^'^  ^^Pon  allotment  sched-  for  determlSnretS^  of  In  ot^^  an^ 

for  Puerto  Rico  that  are  much  too  low.  ^^e^'and  0'.^=^ "f  '^v,^.  "7^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^-  '^^^^  ^ou^hoids,  including  thi^^n  t^h^ch 

by  providing    $20    less    each    month    to  Xuate  di^  .n^  ^^'^f  *  '^"^^"'o^ly  ^"^^   members   are   reclptente^f  fedlreUy 

Puerto  Rican  families  of  four  than  It  Son    sS    ^^l^ ^':^\t'"^''°'^]';  ,Tt^  ^i^^"^  2^^s^uc.  or  general  aL^tS^ 

provided  to  mainland  famlUes  of  four,  standi  of 'euSy  or  coupo^'^iotX'n^  '""''  "^"^  "^  **  ''^'''^■ 

And  It  has  established  income-eligibUity  shall  not  exceed  those  m  eCect  to  thrfStt  household  size: 

guidelines   that   will   exclude   thousands  states.  The  coupon  allotments  set  forth  are         ^'^^ IIBS 

of  needy  families.  based  on  changes  in  prices  of  food  m  Puerto        TZ° -- ---      240 

I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agri  w^rap'^Nf  iotH^^  31.  i973^Therefore,  No-        ™ 820 

culture  to  rescind  these  income-ellgibili  •  ;St^  Su^hVntt?-^  »«Jf^«f  P^^uant  to  a        ^^^ -—      407 

and  coupon    allotment    schedules    and  l^^ii£Tcl^p^^TSTir^^^\       Tix  -i::::::-- --- ?^ 

promptly  issue  tables  that  villi  meet  the  Regulation^.           ^       "  ^'^'^  °^  ^^'^^'"'^        Seven  .....i:::: ^ 

statutorj-  requirements  of  the  act  and  Coupon  allotments  for  households  of  'our        1^^*  ----"      700 

enable  thousands  of  impoverished  Puerto  P^fsoJ^s  and  all  subsequent  even  numbere  of              ^  additional  member +60 

Ricans  to  obtain  the  assistance  to  which  ^"^I"^,  ^^  °°*  divisible  by  four.  This  results  "income"  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  n^ 

they  are  lawfully  entitled.  doi^^^^^^^P^i"  aUotments  of  less  than  whole  tlce  is  as  defined  to  l^^^c)  of^V^ 

I  also  wish  to  voice  my  objection  to  chc^'r^pt^n'L^^Te  t^^°'^  7^'^''  °'  '^'  "^  ^"^^^  ^o^l.^L'^J.'^^ 

the  Department's  Issuance  of  these  reg-  fourths  of  th^^^i  coupon^tot^'e.r^;  r^TT'  ^  «^«°°  ''"^)  «^«»  (^)  of  the 

Illations  on  a  final  basis,  without  benefit  such    households,    the   sLS    ajencv   sh^  2^  J,^^  .,''^-    -^^ibled     (7    vs.c. 

of  anyone  being  able  to  comment  before-  ^^^<i  the  face  value  of  or.e-fomt^  or  t^  montb^    .     9I-^i)    the  face  value  of  the 

hand.  Following  such  a  procedure  makes  '^^^^^  «'  the  total  coupon  ailment  5^  ^l^^  ar^  CthoHl^"^?*  ,  ^"^"^    '^** 

the  entire  Federal  rulemaking  procedure  *u^  "^"  ^^«^"  *^°ie  ^oUar  amount  and  hTiSe^iu  «rtmi^^^  ,^   l"""'    ^   "^^ 

a  mockery.                                  "  "^  oceaure  ^all  not  change  the  purchase  requiremente  In  ^e  nr^^  ^rt^>,!^^™*  ^  participate 

Mr    r.,.»cirf«„*.    T       1  for  .9uch  allotments.                                   <;mcu«  inline  program  and  the  amount  charged  for 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con-  m  view  of  the  need  for  piactog  this  notice  Sco  T«Tfolio^'"°   *"°'°'*°*  '^   "^^ 

""PNTHLY  COUPON  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PURCHASE  REQUIREMENTS-PUERTO  RICO 


For  a  household  of— 


1 
•  per- 
son 


2 
per- 
sons 


3 
per- 
sons 


4 

per- 
sons 


5 
per- 
sons 


6 
per- 
sons 


Montlily  net  income 


7 
per- 
sons 


8 
per- 
s>ns 


The  monthly  coupon  ellofmenf 


$36 


J68         J96       $122 


{144        $166 


J188 


t210 


And  the  monthly  purchase  requirement  Is 


»(BJI9  99..  0 

520  to  $29.99...         ■  ■  1 

COt)  $39.99... 4 

H0to$49.99 ■""  6 

CO  to  $59.99 "  g 

W)  to  $69  99..... 10 

J70  to  $79.99....  12 

»to$89.99 "::  14 

J»«o$99.99 16 

JlOO  to  $109.99 18 

JUO  to  $119.99  21 

H20to$129.9?  24 

H30IO  $139.99.  27 

J140to$149  99           ""■  30 

jiMto$i69.99:::';:"'  li 

JUO  (0  $189.99              ■  32 

51«(o$20999  

K10to$229,99     
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5 
8 
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0 
5 
8 
12 
16 
19 
22 
26 
29 
33 
36 
39 
42 
45 
51 
57 
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For  I  housshold  of- 

^  2  3  4  T  6 

per-         per-         per-         ofr-         per-         per. 

»"        »ns        sons        sons        sons        sons 

Monthly  net  income  The  monthly  coupon  allotn;;;;^ 

06  *68  $96         $1Z2         jm         ^ 

*"<'  the  monthly  purchase  requirement 

$230  to  $249.99 tg  <-,  ,, 

J250  to  $269.99       7n  ^  S?  " 

J270 to  $289.99..:    :: 11      l\      II      II 

$290  to  $309.99...:..  : i5           II           ^?  If 

$310  to  $329  99....     §           m           li^  *^ 

$330  to  $359.99.... f!           S  ^1 

$360  h)  $329.99...:        : ,^           »  ,«' 

$390  to  $419.99..       }?*          }?5  06 

$420  to  $449  99       "'         }'*  "5 

$450  to  $479.99 "  12* 

$480  to  $509.99:: !H  '^^ 

$510  to  $539  99         '«  '42 

$540  to  $569.99 '^l 

$570  to  $599.99 !« 

$600  to  $62999 

$630  to  $659.99.:':: 

$660  to  $689.99 

$690  to  $719.99  


7 

per- 
sons 


8 

per- 
sons 


$1S8 


$210 


68 
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135 

143 

144 
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170 
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179 

180 

188 

198 

202 

^»  Issuance  to  Houskhouw  of  Mom  Than 
HOHT  Peesons  Um  the  Folmwing  Pot- 

^  Foiue  of  the  total  allotment.  For  each 
S^tM,  *^'*"  °'  •*8ht.  add  «18  to  the 
mTOthly  coupon  allotment  for  an  elght- 
pereon  household. 

rh?:'*"'^'"^  '''^^*rement.  i.  Use  the  pur- 
cawe  requirement    shown   for    the    eight- 

S^nf°.'^^n,l**  ^°'  ^°«»«bol«l«  with   in- 

?^     •689.89  or  leas  per  month. 
et^  households  with  monthly  incomes 
«  fow  or  more,  use  the  following  formula- 


For  each  $30  worth  of  monthly  Income 
(or  portion  thereof)  over  •889.99,  add  »9 
to  the  monthly  purchase  requirement  shown 
for  an  elght-peraon  household  with  an  in- 
come of  $689.99. 

3.  To  obtain  maximum  monthly  purchase 
requirements  for  households  of  more  than 
eight  persons,  add  910  for  each  person  over 
eight  to  the  maximum  purchase  require- 
ment shown  for  an  eight-person  household. 

Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this  notice 
shall  become  effective  February  28.  1974. 
(Catalog    of    Federal    Domestic    Aselatance 


Programs  No.  10.551.  National  Archives  Ref- 
erence Servloes) 

Clatton  Yiariaa. 

AssUtant  Secntvw. 
TftstvAMt  31.  1974. 

[FR  Doc.74-459fl  FUed  3-87-74:8:46  am] 


A  LESSON  IN  FUTURES  TRADING 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  I  introduced  leglslaUon  to  re- 
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fonn  Federal  regulation  of  our  futures 
trading  markets. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  experi- 
ence of  a  nxmiber  of  farmers  and  others 
In  my  State  in  the  futures  market  had 
helped  in  the  development  of  my  legisla- 
tion, which  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  S.  2578. 

One  of  those  is  Reno  Stoebner,  a  high- 
ly respected  farmer  from  near  Parkston. 
S.  Dak.  Mr.  Stoebner's  story  has  been  told 
in  detail  in  the  February  issue  of  Farm 
Journal,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  experiences  be  shared  with  Sen- 
ators by  printing  them  in  the  Rbcord 
along  with  a  commentary  by  the  maga- 
zine on  his  experiences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"It  Co«r  Mk  »70.000  To  Lka»k  Abotjt  Pu- 
TUBM" — A  Look  at  thb  Otbkr  Side  of  Com- 
Moorrr  Trabwo— By  a  Fasmer  Who  Came 
AS  Close  as   Yott  Can  To   Qoma  Busted 

AND  StIU.  StTRVrVI 

(By  Dick  Selm) 
(When  we  And  a  man  lUce  Reno  Stoebner 
with  guts  enough  to  parade  his  mistakes 
la  print,  we  feel  the  least  we  can  do  la  let 
him  teU  It  In  his  own  words  without  Inter- 
ruption. But  because  he  wants  this  experi- 
ence to  help  you  avoid  such  losses,  we  asked 
two  p«)ple  who  are  fuU-tlme  professionals 
in  commodity  trading  to  listen  to  his  story 
and  tell  us  exactly  where  he  got  off  the 
track.— The  Editors.) 

My  Jangling  phone  pulled  me  away  from 
the  typewriter  one  afternoon  late  last  July 
The  voice  that  answered  my  "HeUo"  quickly 
convinced  me  I  was  talking  to  a  troubled 
Dan. 

"I'm  somewhere  between  bent  and  bank- 
rupt." he  declared— and  drew  me  Into  one 
of  the  most  Intriguing  Bt<»1e8  rve  heard 
in  almost  16  years  with  Farm  Journal  My 
^ler  was  Reno  Stoebner.  39.  Hutchinson 
County.  SJ3. 

"I've  lost  between  •60,000  and  $70,000  In 
hog  and  cattle  futures,"  he  continued  "I've 
li»d  to  go  to  the  bank  ...  Tve  had  to  go  to 
my  oad  .  .  .  I've  been  thinking  about  it 
I  m  convinced  It  might  help  other  farmers 
U  they  could  read  how  easUy  you  can  ko 
wrong."  ° 

It  was  more  than  two  months  before  we 
could  face  each  other  over  his  kitchen  table 
HU  summer  harvest:  my  travel,  meetings,  etc 
But  in  early  November,  as  I  drove  through 
the  richness  of  northern  Iowa  and  out  onto 
the  Ubletop  prairies  of  South  DakoU  I 
oouldn-t  avoid  the  contrast:  This  man's  deep 
troubles  and  the  evidence  of  the  great  re- 
wards that  1973  brought  to  most  farmers 

We  wUl  teU  most  of  Reno's  story  In  his 

be  rtghtthere  at  the  end.  Then  well  share 
the  reaectlons  of  Reno's  banker,  add  Reno's 

S  to  ^no'""  "^"^^  ""^  '^'^«'  °^'  '''•' 

.  W  f?*".  **^^  *°  August.  1970.  really.  We 
ao^d  the  last  of  our  home-raised  steers  and 

«r  ^/S,  "  *  i*^'  "^  management  return 
ot  $3^7  per  head.  Net  return  on  1970  fall 
P^  OLine  to  $2.01  per  head;  for  1971  spring 
pigs.  $1.64.  We  keep  records  on  all  co»t»-we 
know  what  every  lot  does.  Obviously,  prices 
received  are  the  key  to  profits.  How  ^n  I 
command  the  top  prices? 

I  started  paying  special  attention  to  the 
futures  trade.  Why  not  "lock  In?"  TV  radio 
newspapere.  brokerage  house  ads.  magazines' 
advised  hedging.  I  became  convln^  that 
futures  could  help  me  get  the  prices  I  needed 
Lock  In. 

The  Veterans  Ag  CTaas  and  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  our  town  by  a  broker  In  the 


winter  of  1971-72  provided  Information  on 
the  mechanics  of  futures  trading. 

April,  1972.  We  had  160  pigs  on  feed,  more 
than  enough  to  fill  a  contract.  I  talked  It 
over  with  my  wife.  She  agreed.  I  would  And 
a  broker  and  "lock  in." 

On  May  15,  1972.  we  sold  one  contract  for 
August  hogs  at  $28.70,  and  forwarded  $400 
to  my  brokerage  house— which  was  then  the 
Initial  margin  on  one  hog  contract  (now  it's 
$1,000).  Now  we  were  locked  In!  My  banker 
knew  about  it.  My  family?  Parents,  brothers. 
In-laws?  Good  night,  no!  They'd  caU  It 
gambling. 

May  31  my  broker  notified  us  we  had  an 
"open-trade  equity"  of  $262.60.  In  other 
words.  If  I  had  bought  back  my  contract  that 
day,  I  would  have  been  ahead  that  much  on 
the  trade.  That  was  more  than  my  entire 
profit  margin  on  my  1971  spring  pig  crop. 
But  on  June  30  we  experienced  another 
feeling :  Our  open  trade  equity  showed  a  loss 
of  $135,  meaning  that  August  futures  were 
now  above  my  original  sale  price.  But  then 
on  July  31.  our  statement  switched  back  to 
black — $142.50. 

Now  August.  Our  butchers  woiild  be  ready 
soon.  I  called  my  broker  He  thought  hogs 
could  drop — big  numbers.  But  the  big  board 
turned  up.  It  would  cost  me  several  hundred 
dollars  to  buy  back  my  contract — easy  money 
for  the  speculator  on  the  other  end.  I  chose 
to  deliver.  I  sold  my  own  hogs  locally,  and 
arranged  to  buy  'contract '  hogs  at  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  yards.  This  Increased  my  costs 
I  lost  $759.44. 

My  banker  suggested  I  chalk  up  the  loss 
to  education.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  But  you 
see,  1  had  learned  something  else.  If  I  had 
bought  back  my  contract  In  May  or  July.  I'd 
have  made  a  profit.  That  was  the  answer! 
I  would  hedge  our  livestock,  hang  In  If  the 
market  fluctuated  against  us,  buy  back  when 
It  turned  substantially  In  our  favor. 

We  looked  ahead.  Our  next  hogs  would  be 
ready  In  February,  1973.  Sept.  20:  We  sold 
a  contract  for  Pebniary  hogs.  Sept.  27.  we 
bought  back.  Profit.  $482.60.  It  worked.  In 
October,  we  traded  two  contracts.  Profit, 
$320.  This  was  the  way  it  was  supposed  to 
work !  I  studied  every  TJSDA  report  and  price 
forecast  I  could  get  my  hands  on. 

StlU  October,  1972.  Hog  futures  moved  up 
again.  I  called  my  broker:  sold  two  February 
hogs  Oct.  26  at  $28.35.  A  day  Uter,  I  sold  one 
July  hogs  at  $26.50.  Hog  futures  went  higher. 
We  answered  a  margin  caU  with  cash.  Futures 
Jumped  again.  Strange.  I  called  It.  An  Oct.  26 
newsletter  from  a  brokerage  house  had  said 
they  expected  to  see  the  futures  market  con- 
tinue In  a  tight  trading  range.  Hmmm.  Must 
be  speculators  playing  some  kind  of  game. 
Maybe  it  wasn't  a  game.  It  looked  like  we 
would  lose  money  this  way.  Now  what?  I 
reasoned  that  If  we  repeated  ourselves  at 
dollar  fluctuations  as  futures  went  up,  we'd 
be  on  top.  In  position  to  recover  losses  when 
the  futures  dipped.  I  put  orders  In:  Nov.  1.  we 
sold  two  February  hogs  at  $29.26:  one  July 
hogs  at  $27.26.  Hog  futures  went  stUl  higher. 
I  talked  to  my  broker.  He  warned  me  this 
wasn't  the  way  to  do  It,  that  I  could  get  hurt. 
But  earUer,  I  had  gone  against  his  advice 
and  made  $482.60.  We  repeated  our  hedge  a 
third  time.  Dec.  11,  we  sold  two  February 
hogs  at  $31.  Dec.  13,  one  July  at  $28  30-  Dec 
14,  sold  one  July  at  $28.25:  Dec.  22,  one  Feb- 
ruary at  $32.47.  Jan.  8,  1973,  sold  one  July 
hogs  at  $29.36. 

We  branched  Into  cattle  futures.  Dec  18 
1972,  we  sold  one  August  LC  cattle  contract 
at  $38.75;  Dec.  26,  one  August  at  $39.76.  We 
now  had  a  total  of  14  contracte  on  the  books. 
I  kept  borrowing  money  and  mailing  checks 
for  margin  caUs  to  Chicago:  Dec  12  1972 
$2,500;  Dec.  19,  $800;  Dec.  22,  $1,800:  Dec  26* 
$2,500;  Jan.  5.  1973,  $8,100;  Jan.  12,  $l,60o' 
Jan.  17.  $4,500  .  .  well,  that's  enough  to  give 
you  the  idea.  ChUls  your  blood,  doesn't  It? 

Now  my  banker  seriously  questioned  all 
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this.  I  agreed  not  to  continue  selling  coo 
tracts — even  If  the  futures  market  should  to 
higher.  (Impossible.  I  thought.)  He  requestS 
a  mortgage  on  our  livestock  and  equipment 
January,  1973.  Another  margin  call  from 
my  broker.  He  miast  enjoy  his  work  i 
thought.  I  t<rid  him  I'd  try  to  meet  it. 

Prices  were  much  higher  than  any  of  ths 
forecasts  In  farm  publications.  Jan.  ig  i 
called  an  Extension  economist.  He  thought 
hogs  would  go  down — but  he  didn't  know 
when.  Wow!  What  should  I  do?  The  14  con- 
tracts  required  an  additional  $4,400  in  mar- 
gin  money  for  each  dollar  Increase  in  the 
market. 

February.  Hogs  and  cattle  both— higher 
higher.  Every  fanner  I  talked  to  smiled  and 
talked  cheerily  alx>ut  good  prices.  We  kept 
our  problem  to  ourselves.  Yeah !  Qreat— prices 
are  really  good!  Oh,  man.  We  were  looking 
our  seven  February  hog  contracts  In  the  face 
I  began  having  headaches.  We  started  sort- 
ing and  selling  butchera.  I  had  untu  Feb.  20 
to  buy  back  the  contracts — the  end  of  the 
month  If  I  delivered.  It  looked  like  these 
February  contracts  would  cost  us  a  bushel. 
But  Feb.  20,  we  did  It.  Bought  back  the  seven 
contracts  at  $37.75.  Net  loss:    $16,617.50. 

Back  on  Jan.  24,  we  had  added  another  five 
July  hog  contracts  at  $32.50,  certain  It  wis 
the  top.  Now,  we  had  10  July  hogs  and  two 
August  cattle  contracts.  All  sold,  all  in  the 
short  position.  We  could  predict  when  it  was 
our  broker  ringing  the  phone.  Calling  to  tell 
us  we  were  In  trouble,  that  hogs  were  still 
climbing,  asking  U  we  should  lighten  the 
load.  But  from  the  start  I  had  been  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  money  to  some  professional 
speculator.  Ours  were  all  honest,  hard-earned 
doUare. 

Our  broker  was  right.  We  were  in  trouble. 
Serious  financial  trouble.  On  Feb.  26.  we  .  . . 
mortgaged  land  to  our  bank.  A  quarter-sec- 
tion my  parente  had  settled  on  me  by  gift  two 
years  earlier.  Now  our  Indebtedness  to  the 
bank  soared  to  $40,000— all  they  could  go.  I 
was  scared. 

We  were  desperate,  and  prices  Just  kept 
going  up.  We  stUl  hoped  we  could  trade  our 
way  out,  and  a  few  times  we  did  show  profits. 
More  often,  we  did  the  wrong  thing,  and  lost. 
It  wasn't  working. 

I  went  to  my  pastor.  He  advised  me  to  tell 
the  family.  I  had  cashed  our  Savings  Bonds, 
borrowed  the  loan  value  of  our  life  Insurance 
poUcles — gone  the  limit  at  the  bank.  Perhaps 
my  parents  would  see  fit  to  loan  me  money. 
That  family  conference !  With  my  parents, 
my  three  brothers — I  can  replay  It  like  a  rec- 
ord. "Reno,  what  did  you  do?"  It's  a  long 
story.  "What  do  you  mean — futures?"  Yes, 
hogs  and  cattle.  "YouVe  broke!"  Yes,  about 
that.  "You  mortgaged  everything  for 
that?"  .  .  .  YES.  "What  about  your  wife?" 
We've  managed.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?"  I  don't  know — that's  why  we're  here. 
We  talked  It  over.  One  brother  suggested 
getting  out  now.  Another  suggested  running 
the  gamble.  My  parents  weren't  sure,  but  felt 
they  could  help  l>y  advancing  money.  By  the 
end  of  my  adventure  to  trading.  I  had  bor- 
rowed $16,000  from  them. 

I  heard  many  reasons  for  the  high  prices. 
Gold,  the  dollar,  the  Japanese,  the  Russians, 
the  food  shortage.  Watergate,  stock  markets. 
Inflation.  I  wondered  If  speculation,  even 
manipulation,  didn't  Influence  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  of  1973. 

Aprtl.  1973— Things  eased  up.  Then  bang! 
May  and  Jime.  Oovemment  intervention 
didn't  hold  the  Ud  on.  Should  we  take  our 
losses  and  get  out?  Mor$  headaches:  I  prayed. 
Not  for  the  money,  but  for  mental  support  for 
my  wife  and  myself.  Our  prayera  must  have 
been  answered. 

We  had  run  the  course.  In  plain  words, 
we  had  run  out  of  money  to  play  the  game. 
With  aU  we  could  muster,  we  had  our  broker 
begin  buying  back  our  contracts.  On  July 
3,  we  cleared  the  last  of  them. 
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What  a  relief — what  a  sweet  relief.  No  more 
charting  of  the  futures.  No  more  margin 
calls.  No  more  bad  news  from  the  broker.  No 
need  to  have  our  radios  on  for  every  futures 
leport  and  early  morning  livestock  estimate. 
Our  losses,  from  Oct.  26,  1972,  through  July 
3,  1973,  amounted  to  $70,236. 

Reno  remains  on  the  farm — he  and  his  wife 
still  have  a  going  business.  But  they've  been 
■et  back — terribly.  "He's  Just  traded  off  25 
years,"  says  his  banker. 

Reno  and  I  sat  down  with  this  banker  and 
talked  with  brutal  frankness.  His  banker  re- 
called Reno  coming  In  to  talk  about  hedging 
In  September,  1972. 

"At  that  time  I  Indicated  my  opposition 
to  speculation,  but  said  I'd  go  along  with  a 
true  hedge."  Reno  nodded  in  agreement. 
"When  he  came  In  for  margin  later  In  the 
fall,  I  cautioned  him  that  going  beyond  a 
hedge  could  be  a  pure  gamble.  When  he 
came  back  in  December,  I  warned  him  that 
any  further  advances  would  be  considered 
excessive — and  that  he  must  consider  using 
hlB  time  deposits  and  bonds.  I  was  trying  to 
slow  you  down,  Reno." 

Reviewing  his  notes,  the  banker  referred 
to  Reno's  plunge  in  both  cattle  and  hog  fu- 
tures: "Frankly,  I  coiUdn't  understand  what 
you  were  doing,  Reno — as  I  told  you  at  the 
time." 

When  the  bank  reached  Its  legal  limit  of 
140,000  and  took  a  mortgage  on  Reno's  land, 
additional  financing  was  out  of  the  picture, 
the  banker  explained.  He  leaned  back : 

"Reno  has  always  been  very  honest  with 
me — completely  open.  He's  had  a  good  name 
with  us,  so  has  his  family.  We  tried  to  do 
everything  we  could  for  him." 

He  reflected  a  moment.  "You  know,  that's 
part  of  the  problem.  Reno  has  been  a  good 
operator,  keeps  good  records  ...  If  he'd  been 
a  'poker  player'  we'd  have  cut  him  off  at 
120,000." 

The  banker  shook  his  head;  grinned  at 
Reno:  "Instead  of  politely  telling  you  that 
you  were  crazy,  I  should  have  told  you  to  get 
the  hell  out  and  stay  out." 

He  added  to  me,  "I  regret  that  I  let  hlni 
go  this  far.  But  he  had  sound  credit:  he  had 
collateral.  If  I  had  cut  him  off  early,  and 
30  days  had  seen  a  change  In  the  market, 
I'd  have  been  a  fool." 

What  does  this  banker  think  of  farmers 
using  the  commodities  markets?  "You  can't 
be  In  a  broker's  office,  looking  at  the  board, 
and  driving  a  tractor  at  the  same  time." 

As  for  Reno's  future:  "I'm  positive  that 
he's  going  to  work  It  out,"  adds  the  banker. 
"He's  still  a  customer,  and  we're  carrying  him 
on  his  own  merit.  You  know  what  one  of 
Reno's  big  concerns  has  been  all  along?  That 
no  one  else  lose  money  because  of  his  ac- 
tions." 

That  same  concern  prodded  Stoebner  to 
salvage  something  from  his  experience  by 
making  It  known  to  other  farmers.  Further 
embarrassment  ? 

"No,"  says  Reno.  "We've  had  It  all.  We've 
been  to  the  bottom,  and  we've  survived,  men- 
tally, spiritually.  Our  marriage  survived.  We 
can't  be  hurt  more  that  way." 

What  advice  does  he  distill  from  his  year 
In  the  market?  First,  he'd  advise  you  to  think 
It  over  carefully.  "Futures  may  be  very  iise- 
ful  for  someone  like  a  packer.  But  a  farmer 
...  I  dont  know." 

He  points  out,  too,  that  as  long  as  Infla- 
tion continues.  It's  difficult  to  come  out  ahead 
if  what  you  see  today  (on  contact)  may  be 
worth  more  tomorrow,  next  month,  next 
year. 

However,  If  you're  going  to  try  it,  he  makes 
these  recommendations: 

Limit  hedges  to  the  scale  of  your  opera- 
tion. 

Remember.  youYe  locking  in  a  price,  not  a 
profit.  Unless  you  oem  lock  in  the  price  of 
feed  and  other  Inpute  on  the  same  relative 
level. 
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Assume  you're  going  to  pay  for  price  pro- 
tection. Dont  worry  about  the  loss  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  That's  the  premium.  You'd 
expect  to  pay  for  hall  Insurance,  wouldn't 
you? 

Make  your  own  informed  decisions.  Dont 
le«ve  them  up  to  a  broker. 

Beyond  this,  Reno  has  developed  firm  con- 
victions about  futures  trading.  In  corre- 
spondence with  a  concerned  U.S.  Senator,  he 
has  cited  a  need  for  legislation  In  f oiir  areas : 

Education  and  Information  for  prospective 
traders. 

Truth  In  trading. 

Tighter  control  of  trade  organizations. 

No  tradirig  by  brokers  Jn  their  own  name. 

At  ease  In  the  warmth  of  his  own  kltehen, 
Reno  can  look  on  the  bright  side  of  his  per- 
sonal situation.  "Maybe.  Just  maybe,  I  won't 
have  lost  in  the  long  run,  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  own  education.  Little  things  like 
the  times  you  should  be  heading  livestock 
for  market.  All  my  charting  and  study  has 
helped  me  there. 

"I've  lost  my  fear  of  dealing  with  borrowed 
money — ^large  simis.  Somebody  will  take  that 
wrong!  But  I  do  think  many  people  would 
be  ahead  using  their  credit  or  collateral  to 
build  their  operations." 

More  basic:  "I  still  have  my  wife — we  still 
have  title  to  three  quartersectlons,  even  if 
they  are  mortgaged — we  have  our  health — 
and  our  three  Uttle  girls  love  me  Just  as  much 
whether  I'm  worth  $3  or  $300,000." 

Yoxtsl  Hog  Bubxnxss 

Probably  no  subject  we  write  about  Is  more 
difficult  to  explain,  or  to  understand,  t.iMi.n 
trading  lu  commoalty  futures.  That's  because 
youre  selling  or  buying  something  you'll 
probably  never  see.  at  a  place  you  cant  be. 
for  delivery  at  a  time  yet  to  come. 

Yet  futures  trading  Is  an  extremely  valu- 
able tool  for  reducing  price  risks  to  busi- 
nesses using  conamoditles.  It  can  be  equally 
valuable  to  you  In  the  high-risk  business 
of  producing  cocnmodities.  That's  why  we 
conttnue  to  talk  about  them — often  glibly 
advising  that  you  "consider  hedging",  as  If 
all  our  readen  knew  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

We  believe  the  engroeslng  story  of  Reno 
Stoebner.  beginning  on  pages  H-6  and  H-7. 
teaches  more  about  the  do's,  and  especially 
the  don'te.  of  commtxUty  trading  than  all 
the  previous  articles  we've  printed  put  to- 
gether. That's  why  Hog  Extra  asked  two  full- 
time  professionals  in  commodity  trading  to 
listen  to  Stoebner's  st<wy  and  point  out  his 
wrong  moves  and  the  dates  he  made  them: 

April.  1972:  "Apparently.  Stoebner  had 
done  a  good  Job  keeping  track  of  his  coste. 
Too  bad  he  didn't  do  as  careful  a  Job  study- 
ing his  'basis' — the  relationship  between 
local  prices  and  those  in  Peoria.  111.,  the  de- 
livery point  for  hog  futures.  Sioux  City  prices 
are  automatlcaUy  26c  below  those  In  Peoria. 
Without  taking  his  local  basis  into  account, 
he  couldn't  do  an  Intelligent  Job  of  hedging. 
AlTO,  this  confusion  probably  led  him  Into 
the  mistake  of  delivering  the  way  he  did." 

August,  1972:  "He  htirt  himself  rather 
than  the  speculators  when  he  decided  to 
deliver  the  hogs  rather  than  buy  back  his 
contract.  If  his  own  hogs  were  of  the  re- 
quired grade,  he  woiUd  have  been  better  off 
to  have  shipped  them  to  Sioux  City  or  Omaha 
and  buy  hogs  for  delivery.  His  loss  on  the 
contract  was  $1.15  per  100  pounds  or  $375. 
Including  the  $30  commission.  It  cost  him 
the  remaining  $384  to  deliver  as  he  did." 

September,  1973:  "The  minute  he  decided 
to  buy  back  his  «»ntract  when  the  price 
moved  In  his  favor,  he  beoame  a  speculator. 
He  was  speculating  not  only  on  the  price 
movement  of  futures.  b\rt  he  also  lost  his 
hedge  on  the  bogs  In  his  faedlot  and  once 
more  became  a  speculator  on  cash  hogs.  This 
is  where  both  his  banker  and  the  broker 
should  have  blown  the  whlsUe." 
October,  1972:  "Unless  his  own  herd  had 


suddenly  doubled,  he  didn't  have  enough 
hogs  of  his  own  to  require  the  two  contracte 
as  a  hedge.  So  he  was  speculating  on  that 
second  contract.  A  day  later  he  sold  one 
July  contract.  He  had  no  hogs  for  July  de- 
livery, so  that  was  pure  speculation  " 

November,  1972:  "By  repeating  his  seU 
orders  to  cover  price  fluctuations,  he  was 
trying  to  'dollar  average',  which  is  all  right 
as  a  cash  sales  strategy  But  in  futures  he 
was  only  adding  to  his  speculative  position 
each  time." 

December,  1972:  "With  12  open  hog  con- 
tracte, he  had  enough  to  hedge  1.600  hogs, 
yet  we  gather  he  had  only  about  160  In  his 
lot.  He  doesn't  mention  what  kind  of  cattle 
he  had.  Unless  he  was  going  to  have  light 
slaughter  cattle  ready  in  December,  he  had 
the  wrong  contract  for  hedging." 

Conference  with  banker:  "The  banker  Is 
wrong  In  saying  you  shouldn't  hedge  because 
you  can't  watch  the  market  from  a  tractor 
seat.  If  you  want  top  dollar  for  your  hogs, 
you  have  no  alternative  but  to  watoh  the 
market.  In  fact,  If  you  know  your  produc- 
tion costs  and  have  a  chance  to  hedge  at  a 
satisfactory  profit,  you  have  less  reason  for 
watching  the  market  than  if  you  plan  to 
sell  for  cash  But  any  producer  needs  to 
watch  the  market  and  plan  his  marketing 
accordingly." 

Summary:  "Only  people  with  these  two 
quallflcatlons  should  speculate:  (11  the 
proper  amount  of  risk  capltel;  (2)  the  proper 
temperament  for  commodity  trading." 


PENSIONS— A  RIGHT  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the  30 
million  American  workers  who  are  cov- 
ered by  private  pensions  plans,  under- 
standably expect  to  collect  some  benefits 
when  they  retire.  They  believe — and  they 
have  a  right  to  expect — that  each  month 
money  deducted  from  their  wages  goes 
into  a  secure  pension  fund  and  that  the 
total  plus  Interest  will  be  theirs  at 
retirement. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  v.-age  earners  now  reach- 
ing retirement  may  never  collect  a  cent 
from  their  present  pension  plans.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  recently  studied  87  pension  plans 
and  found  that  under  some  of  them,  no 
more  than  1  out  of  every  12  employes 
ever  received  any  benefits. 

A  Ralph  Nader  survey  cites  the  follow- 
ing bitter  case  histories : 

A  Buena  Park  aerospace  worker  received 
no  pension  after  27  years  because  he  bad 
worked  for  three  different  oompanies  and 
had  been  laid  off  each  Job  Just  before  reach- 
lug  the  10-year  minimum  service  require- 
ment. 

A  middle-aged  foundry  worker  lost  his  Job 
after  21  years  when  the  plant  closed  down. 
There  was  no  pension  waiting  for  htm  be- 
cause the  company's  pension  plan  had  folded 
along  with  the  plant. 

A  man  who  worked  for  a  large  department 
store  for  52  years  retired  at  age  65.  He  re- 
ceived his  monthly  pension  check  for  13 
months.  Then  the  company  went  bankrupt 
and  his  checks  terminated.  Permanently. 

As  a  former  Assistant  SecretaiT  of 
Labor  told  our  Senate  Labor  Committee ; 

In  all  too  many  cases  the  pension  promise 
shrinks  to  this:  "If  you  remain  in  good 
health  and  stay  with  the  same  company 
until  you  are  65  years  old.  and  If  the  com- 
pany Is  still  In  business,  and  if  your  depart- 
ment has  not  been  abolished,  and  if  you 
haven't  been  laid  off  for  too  long  a  period, 
and  If  there's  enough  money  In  the  fund,  and 
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I  believe  that  list  of  "ifs"  and  'maybes" 
is  just  Intolerable.  And  I  think  most 
Members  of  Congress  agree. 

Some  kind  of  pension  reform  is  almost 
certain  to  emerge  from  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  And  It  may  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  social  legis- 
laUon  this  year.  I  wlU,  of  course,  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  we  accomplish  this 
reform  as  soon  as  possible. 

Several  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced which  will  have  to  be  reconciled 
But  to  some  degree  all  these  bills  tackle 
the  major  problems  of  many  private  pen- 
sion  plans.  They  would  standardize  mini- 
mum age  and  years  of  service  require- 
ments; allow  "portability"  of  benefits 
from  one  job  to  another;  assure  adequate 
funding  of  company  plans;  and  provide 
Federal  insurance  to  see  that  your  bene- 
fits win  be  there  when  you  are  ready  for 
them,  similar  to  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance that  protects  your  savings  against 
bank  failure. 

These  plans  do  not  require  large  out- 
lays of  Federal  moneys.  They  simply  set 
down  basic  rules  for  fair  play  for  men 
and  women  who  work  a  lifetime,  plan 
for  retirement,  and  rightfully  expect 
their  retirement  to  be  secure. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently many  of  Minnesota's  rural  leaders 
were  gtren  a  chance  to  carefully  define 
current  and  emerging  problems  con- 
fronting our  rural  communities. 

In  collaboration  with  Minnesota's 
Joint  Religious  Legislative  Coalition, 
the  Rural  Life  Task  Force,  composed  of 
rural  residents  and  experts  in  areas  of 
special  concern  to  rural  Americans, 
offered  a  series  of  practical  proposals  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  health,  hous- 
ing, energy  and  the  environment  that 
they  face.  ' 

According  to  the  JRLC  paper,  the 
problems  of  the  rural  farmer  can  no 
longer  be  taken  as  separate  from  the 
problems  of  the  tirbac  fonsumer.  If 
family  farms  are  allowed  to  be  replaced 
by  giant  corporation*  arhlch  control  food 
from  prodnetlon  to  marketing,  "the  cost 
of  food  would  soar.'*  In  contrast  to  "cor- 
poration farms."  the  JRLC  supports  the 
concept  of  "family  farm  corporations" 
which  are  family  farms  that  are  legally 
incorporated  for  inheritance  and  tax 
benefit  purposes. 

In  the  areas  of  rural  housing  and  land 
use  and  development,  the  coaMtlon  of- 
fers som«  important  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate the  gross  injustices  forced  upon  lo- 
cal farmers  and  migrant  workers.  The 
JRLC  strongly  supports  the  expanded 
use  of  low-interest  loans'to  repair  and  re- 
habilitate niral  housing,  both  owner  oc- 
cupied and  rented.  In  attempting  to  con- 
trol haphazard  development,  the  JRLC 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  land  use 
planning  system,  allowing  local  people 
to  help  plan  and  revlev  Plans  of  land  use 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  authorities. 
Probably  the  most  urgent  problem 
facing  not  only  our  rural  areas  but  our 
urban  areas  as  weU,  is  the  energy  crunch 
llie  JRLC  recommends  that,  to  the  ex- 


tent possible,  greater  coordination  in  the 
use  of  energy  plant  production  be  fos- 
tered and  an  equitable  and  adequate 
means  of  distributing  available  energy 
resources  to  all  Americans  be  developed 
According  to  the  JRLC.  if  the  present 
crisis  escalates,  they  would  favor  fuel  ra- 
tioning, over  extraordinary  price  rises  or 
increased  taxes,  as  a  way  of  aUocating 
scarce  fuel.  They  too  believe  that  this  al- 
lows for  a  much  fairer  allocation  of  fuel 
to  both  the  affluent  and  the  poor. 

The  Rural  Life  Task  Force  has  done  a 
magniflcant  Job  of  focusing  on  thfr  ma- 
jor problems  in  rural  America.  And,  more 
Importantly,  they  have  offered  construc- 
tive solutions  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  task 
forces  of  this  type  could  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  many  rural  and  urban  areas 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  out- 
standing report.  "Rural  Life  in  Minne- 
sota," be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  b^  rnnt.^d  in  the  Record 
as  follows" 

Rim.\L  Lm:  m  Minnesota     ■ 

BOARDS    OF    DIRECTORS'    ST.^TEMENT 

Thta  position  paper  was  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Boards  of  DU^ctors  of  the  Mln- 
nesota  Catholic  Confarence.  the  Minnesota 
CouncU  of  Churches  and  the  Mlnneeota  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  CouncU.  This  paper 
reflects  the  official  view  of  the  leaders  of  the 
major  religious  bodies  of  Minnesota. 

This  paper  attempts  to  show  how  the  laws 
proposed  wm  contrtbxxte  to  the  betterment 
of  Minnesota.  Although  reUglous  motivation 
played  an  Important  role  In  Ite  drafting  this 
p^per  is  offered  on  its  own  merits. 

TASK  roRcx  paocnnTRE  ■'*'''''  *  ■•' 
1.  "^^^^^^^  LUe  and  Economic  Developmant 
♦^  T^5f®  ^^^  originally  commlasloned  by 
the  JRLC  Central  Committee  In  January^ 
1972  to  develop  legislative  proposala  which 
would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  rural 
community  of  Minnesota 

th^^oS'^f^'"  ^^'  ^^73.  in  preparation  for 
^e  1974  Minnesota  State  Legislative  M^loii. 
JRLC  sponsored  a  Rural  Life  Conference. 
This  conference,  held  at  the  College  of  St 
Benedict.  St.  Joseph.  Minnesota,  brought  to^ 
gether  rural  residents  atd  experts  In  w-eas  of 
rural  concern.  Through  a  procees  of  small 
workshops  the  rural  residents  had  a  chance  to 
voice  the  problems  which  they  see  a^  most  af- 
fecting their  communities,  and  those  experts 
who  have  had  staff  experience  la  fields  such 
as  housing,  health  and  energy  participated  in 
a  discussion  of  problems  and  solutions  with 
these  people.  Following  this  conference,  the 
Rural  Life  Task  Force  met  twice  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  and  the 
result  of  those  meetings  Is  contained  In  this 
paper.  "*^ 

DfraoDuffnoN 

•There  u  much  foolish  talk  heard  today 
about  farming,  that  famUy  ftaorms  are  obso- 
lete, that  modern  production  technoloev  will 
soon  provide  aU  the  food  and  fiber  we  need 
by  simply  pushing  a  few  buttons,  that  farm- 
ers themselves  are  a  vanishing  breed.  -  -     .« 

Nonsense. 

BCan  does  not  have  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
tool*  he  has  created;  he  can  and  should  be 
the  directing  force  of  those  tooU.  the  man- 
ager, the  policymaker,  the  decision  maker." 
— HuaEET  H.  Humphrey. 

The  complex  problems  which  face  the  ur- 
ban areu  today  also  threaten  the  roral 
areas.  These  are  problems  of  health,  houslag 
energy  and  environmental  uses  which  must 
be  solved  or  alleviated  to  order  for  man  to 
live  with  dignity. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  farmer 
and  rural  resident  faces  his  own  particular 
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kind  of  threat  from  the  large  corporate  mae 
nates  who  are  now  moving  into  controls 
the  food  Industry  froto  growing  to  market 
ing.  Thus  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the 
problem  of  controUlng  vertical  IntegratlM 
which  so  seriously  threatens  the  famUy  farm 
In  Minnesota.  The  other  problem  of  tlw 
rural  areas  which  debiands  Immediate  at! 
tentlon  Is  the  danger  In  the  present  system 
of  land  use  development.  In  which  little  at 
no  controls  are  put  on  the  way  land  is  sow 
and  developed  In  our  state. 

The  underlying  premise  In  the  JRLC  Rural 
Life  paper  is  that  the  problems  of  the  rur^ 
farmer  are  the  problems  of  the  urban  con 
sumer  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  consider 
that  the  two  ways  of  life  in  Minnesota  are 
separate.  If  the  family  farm  disappears  th» 
city  resident  wUl  also  suffer  for  the  eiant 
corporation  will  control  the  food  industrv 
and  the  coat  of  food  could  soar.  SlmUarly  if 
other  problems  in  the  rural  area  such  «■ 
housing,  health,  and  energy,  are  not  met  so 
that  famUles  can  Uve  with  dignity  while 
farming  the  land,  then  they  wlU  be  forced  to 
turn  their  farms  to  the  agribusiness  indus- 
tries. 

We  attempt  to  address  some  of  these  prob- 
lems to  this  paper,  and  to  begin  to  work  to- 
ward  some  legislative  solutions  which  will 
make  a  better  life  for  ttoe  Minnesota  fanner 
and  consequently  a  better  life  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Mtonesota. 

VERTICAL    TNTEOEATrO* 

The  JRLC  proposes  that  vertical  Integra- 
tlon  In  agriculture  be  controlled  by  legUla- 
tlon  for  the  protection  of  the  family  farm  In 
our  state. 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  that  the  growth  of  giant 
corporations  which  control  food  from  pro- 
duction to  marketing  be  stemmed  To  this 
end  the  famUy  farm  would  also  be  protected 

ITie  JRLC  supports  the  concept  of  a  fam- 
ily farm  corporation,  these  are  essentially 
family  farms  which  have  been  Incorporated 
legally  for  tax  and  Inheritance  benefits  An 
authorized  corporation  farm  as  defined  In 
previous  law  has  no  more  than  ten  share- 
holders  all  Individuals.  A  famUy  farm  corpo- 
ration is  a  corporation  in  which  a  majorl^ 
of  the  shareholders  are  related  to  one  an- 
other. 

..  ^  '^°   oppose  "corporation   farms"  and 

vertically  integrated"  farms  which  are  dom- 
inated by  the  large  agglomerate  oorporatlMi 
of  both  the  nation  and  the  world. 

One  such  example  of  an  agglomerate  mov- 
ing tato  the  agribusiness  Is  the  Greyhound 
BUS  Company.  This  corporation  brought  the 
Armour  meat  business  In  1970  and  within  a 
year  Its  sales  Increase  was  a  "whopping  301.8 
percent,  the  record  for  the  entire  500"  ob- 
served Fortune.  (June  5,  1972) 

There  are  many  firms  which  control  two 
or  more  of  the  following  processes— grow- 
ing feeding,  slaughter,  packtog.  retafllng. 
feed  and  grain  production  and  equipment 
manufacture.  JRLC  supports  new  legislation 
which  wm  make  takeovers  of  the  entire  food 
production  by  controlling  several  of  these 
processes  Ulegal  In  Mtnnesote 

We  do  support  the  cooperaftve  associations 
IT  they  are  substantially  owned  by  farmer 
producers.  These  are  methods  for  farmers  to 
better  serve  themselves  as  corr^.jiunltle8  and 
sustain  themselves  as  Individual,  family  farm 
owners. 

KtrjtAL    HOTJSINO 

The  JRLC  recognizes  the  need  for  good, 
comfortable  and  safe  housing  m  the  runU 
tlon  to  repair  and  rehabflltate  rural  houses 
both  owned  and  rented. 

The  JRLC  recognizes  the  need  for  rood, 
comfortable  and  safe  horuslng  to  the  rural 
area.  It  serves  the  dignity  and  protection 
of  rural  residents  as  weu'  as  the  community 
at  large  to  keep  houses  In  the  niral  area 
liveable  for  famUles  and  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  abandoned  structures 

While   rehabUitatlon    and   remodeling  of 
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nouses  la  a  priority,  we  also  recognize  the 
need  for  low-cost  housing  financing  to  buUd 
new  homes  for  those  young  people  who  want 
to  begin  a  career  of  farmtog.  Part  of  the 
problem  In  getting  youth  Involved  in  agri- 
culture lies  in  the  prohibitive  cost  of  buying 
»  farm  and  providing  decent  housing  for 
young  families. 

The  JRLC  supports  the  State  Housing  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  urges  that  it  address 
Itself  In  a  positive  way  to  the  rural  housing 
problems  of  this  state.  We  also  urge  that 
guidelines  be  established  in  these  rehabUita- 
tlon loans  to  keep  the  homeowner  or  renter 
from  being  victimized  by  unscrupiUous  home 
repair  firms. 

The  JRLC  also  proposes  that  rural  resi- 
dents who  are  migrant  workers  be  provided 
Ttth  recent,  safe  and  comfortable  housing 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  living 
qiiarters. 

We  deplore  some  of  the  situations  In  which 
migrant  workers  are  forced  to  live  and  urge 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  Inspection  of  these 
U-rtng  quarters,  and  the  use  of  the  State 
Housing  Finance  Corporation  to  remedy  some 
of  the  housing  injustices  now  being  forced 
on  these  people. 

LAND    T7SE    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  JRLC  urges  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  land  use  planning  system  which  would 
involve  State,  regional  and  local  government. 
The  manner  In  which  man  uses  land  is  the 
single  most  encompassing  environmental 
question.  It  Is  also  of  prime  concern  at  this 
time  to  the  rural  farmer.  Currently  we  find 
there  Is  no  general  land  use  policy  which  Is 
carried  out  In  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Lack- 
ing that,  we  are  left  with  haphazard  develop- 
ment which  has  no  direction.  Since  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  growth  and  development 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
state  must  be  equipped  to  adequately  plan 
for  that  growth  and  development. 

JRLC  supports  a  land  use  planning  system 
which  would  involve  people  at  all  levels  of 
government:  local,  regional  and  state.  A  state 
department  of  Land  Resources  should  be  es- 
tablished. It  should  have  the  power  to  develop 
an  Information  system  for  planning  and  land 
use  regulation  and  promulgate  standards  for 
the  protection,  use  and  development  of  the 
land.  In  addition  It  should  have  the  power  to 
Identify  and  pass  Judgment  on  all  develop- 
ments of  regional  or  statewide  Importance. 

Regional  government,  with  the  Involve- 
ment of  local  people,  should  play  an  active 
role  in  land  use  planning.  It  should  help  plan 
and  review  plans  of  land  in  conjunction  with 
local  government. 

Pinal  authority  over  land  use  should  con- 
tinue to  rest  in  local  government.  However, 
their  ordinances  and  plans  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  state  land  use  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, a  review  process  should  be  buUt  In  to 
deal  with  variances  which  are  granted. 

In  summary,  JRLC  sees  a  need  for  a  state 
planning  for  land  use  because  much  of  our 
land  is  being  raped  by  developers  for  a  fast 
dollar  in  lake  and  summer  homes.  After 
building  and  seUtog.  these  develcsjers  move 
quickly  on  to  the  next  bonanza  and  leave  the 
local  farmer  with  the  bill  for  sewers,  roads 
»nd  snow  removal  for  these  part  time  resi- 
dences. We  see  a  need  to  use  our  land  more 
humanely  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  local 
community.  However,  we  do  believe  that  state 
punning  ought  to  coincide  with  local  con- 
W)l.  The  JRLC  believes  that  local  people  have 
the  basic  right  to  plan  for  their  area,  and  that 
jme  of  the  elements  necessary  for  our  tat«i 
u»  Planning  Agency  to  work  is  that  local 
People  develop  political  skills  necessary  for 
ttem  to  take  part  In  the  government  which 
Miects  them  so  greatly. 

THE    aO-PERCENT    GROWTH    FACTOa 

The  JRLC  proposes  deletion  of  the  20% 
Powth  factor  from  the  1973  Minnesota  Cor- 
POfate  Farm  Act. 


The  1973  Minnesota  Corporate  Farming 
Act  calls  for  an  allowance  of  a  maximum  of 
20%  Increase  in  acreage  every  five  years 
owned  or  leased  as  part  of  the  farm.  The 
JRLC  does  not  believe  that  growth  Is  auto- 
matically beneficial,  either  to  the  individual 
farmer  or  the  community,  and  therefore  pro- 
poses that  any  growth  allowance  be  deleted 
from  the  Corporate  Farming  Act.  This  would 
prevent  any  acreage  Increase  beyond  the  orig- 
inal holding  of  land  and  would  underline 
our  support  for  the  small  Minnesota  family 
farm. 

ENERGY 

The  JRLC  supports  efforts  of  coordination 
to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  facing  us  today 
and  equitable  means  of  distribution  of  our 
available  energy  resources  for  farmers. 

We  recommend  that  coordination  and  con- 
solidation of  energy  plants  and  systems  be 
implemented  wherever  possible  in  order  that 
all  might  benefit  In  this  time  of  limited  en- 
ergy supply.  This  would  Include  sharing  cf 
municipal  plants  In  the  cross  couutrj-  grid 
system  wherever  possible. 

Also,  recognizing  particular  energy  needs 
of  rural  Minnesota,  we  support  fair  and  ade- 
quate fuel  allocation  for  the  farmer  to  carrj- 
on  his  production  of  food  and  poultry.  In 
addition.  If  the  present  level  of  crisis  esca- 
lates and  the  nation  Is  forced  into  emergency 
measures,  we  support  the  alternative  of  ra- 
tioning rather  than  raising  prices  or  adding 
a  tax  or  surcharge,  since  we  believe  rationing 
Is  a  much  fairer  method  of  serving  both 
affluent  and  poor. 

RAn-    SUPPORT 

The  JRLC  supports  regeneration  and  up- 
grading of  our  rail  service  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  produce  of  the  Minnesota 
farmer. 

Because  the  energy  crisis  has  forced  us  to 
take  closer  look  at  transportation  develop- 
ments of  recent  years,  the  JRLC  recommends 
supportive  legislation  to  regenerate  the  rail 
service  in  our  state.  Rail  service,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  trucking  is  a  less  expensive 
method  of  transporting  the  farmers  yield 
and  in  many  cases  Is  more  efficient.  It  cer- 
tainly provides  an  alternative  in  terms  of 
more  moderate  fuel  use  when  compared  to 
the  heavy  trucking  seir-lce  which  now  domi- 
nates the  rural  transportation  scene. 

HEALTH    CARE    DELIVERY 

The  JRLC  proposes  that  the  legislature 
enact  blUs  which  wotUd  help  make  more 
available  health  care  delivery  at  a  lower  cost 
and  in  a  more  efficient  manner  for  the  rural 
area. 

The  JRLC  recognize^  that  the  major  health 
problem  facing  rural  America  is  similar  to 
that  facing  the  urban  populations;  namely, 
the  accessablhty  and  avaliablUty.of  primary 
health  care  sen'lces. 

Primary  case  Is  that  point  at  v.-hlch  the  In- 
dividual enters  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  point  of  the  medical  check-up. 
the  immunization,  the  general  cut-patient 
care.  Making  such  prlmarj'  care  sen-lces 
available  in  rural  areas  presents  particular 
problems  because  of  the  large  geographic 
areas  to  be  covered,  the  lack  of  medical  doc- 
tors in  family  practice  and  the  restrictions 
on  the  functions  of  allied  health  personnel. 

In  £in  attempt  to  alleviate  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  JRLC  promotes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  allied  health  personnel  be  given 
wider  powers  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Minnesota  so  that  basic  care  m&y  be  spread 
over  wider  areas;  this  would  mean  that 
nurses  and  technicians  would  be  able  to 
perform,  within  their  competency,  functions 
which  are  now  reserved  to  Medical  Doctors. 

2.  That  the  state  assist  this  effort  with 
monies  for  local  nursing  services. 

3.  The  Insurance  companies  required  to 
toclude  Srd  party  reimbursement  for  out- 
patient services.  One  of  the  gravest  problems 
we  have  Is  that  hospitalization  Is  many  times 


required  to  allow  insurance  payment  for  tests 
and  other  services  which  could  be  done  on 
an  out-patient  basis.  This  increases  loads  on 
hospitals  and  causes  useless  expenditures  of 
the  health  care  dollar,  thus  Inflatlonlng  the 
cost  of  health  care  for  everyone. 

4.  That  Increased  support  for  local  and 
state  services  for  emergency  medical  services 
be  encouraged. 

TOirrH  AND  FARMINO 

The  JRLC  recommends  that  support  for 
new  and  young  farmers  be  encouraged  by  the 
State  and  National  government  wherever 
ixisslble. 

Minnesota  Is  currently  losing  2,000  family 
farms  a  year.  The  problems  are  capital, 
markettag,  and  tax  loopholes  for  the  large 
corporations  which  make  It  literally  Im- 
possible for  the  current  family  farms  to  con- 
ttaue  operating  In  competition  with  the 
large  corporations.  Thus,  present  farmers  are 
being  financially  squeezed  out  while  new, 
young  farmers  cannot  find  the  capital  with 
which  to  get  started  on  their  own  farm.  We 
urge  state  and  national  officials  to  study  this 
p>roblem  and  to  work  for  solutions  which  may 
Include  long  term  low  interest  loans  for 
new  young  farmers  with  which  to  begin 
their  farm  careers.  We  also  urge  further  ap- 
propriations for  agrlcultiu'al  education  pro- 
granas  for  small  farms  only  to  help  the  farmer 
operate  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
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DO  NOT  STAY  AWAY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  February  27.  I  addreased  a 
group  of  students  here  In  Washington 
and  explained  to  them  my  views  on  the 
role  that  they  might  play  in  the  future 
of  this  coimtry. 

Because  those  remarks  have  relevance. 
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I  believe,  for  young  people  In  general, 
and  particularly  for  the  young  people  of 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Do  Not  Stat  Aw  at 
(By  Senator  Okokgx  McOovzbk) 
Tou  are  here  tod»y'  In  defiance  of  some 
advice  you  beard  during  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Oordon  Strachan,  H.  R.  Haldeman's 
assistant  In  the  White  House,  was  asked 
what  he  would  recommend  to  young  people 
who  wanted  to  become  Involved  In  poUUcs. 
■'.  .  .  my  advice."  he  said,  "would  be  to  stay 
away." 

Stay  away,  he  said,  from  a  corrupt  system 
which  corrupts  all  who  serve  It. 

Stay  away,  he  said,  from  Washington  and 
the  White  House,  for  there  the  only  sin  Is 
defeat,  the  only  virtue — victory. 

Stay  away,  he  said,  far  from  the  political 
crowd,  safe  In  the  comfort  of  private  life, 
isolated  from  the  concerns  of  public  leader- 
ship. 

How  far  from  the  conception  of  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  that  politics  is  a  most  worth - 
whlla  endeavor. 

The  distance  Is  ojeasured  In  the  dishonor 
which  devastated  the  ideals  and  the  lives 
of  young  Americans  like  Gordon  Strachan. 
It  did  not  happen  to  them  In  a  Tammany 
Hall  Clubhouse,  but  In  the  White  House, 
tha  highest  and  most  powerful  place  In  our 
nation.  There,  they  were  told  -that  cold- 
blooded toughneos  was  the  essential  quality 
of  character.  There,  they  were  taught 
loyalty,  not  to  principles,  not  even  to  the 
office  of  the  presidency,  but  to  the  political 
survival  of  one  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  Leaving  all  else  If  necessary,  they 
were  asked  to  cleave  only  to  him.  For  them, 
ours  was  not  a  government  of  laws  or  even 
of  men,  but  of  one  man.  The  question  they 
always  thoiight  to  ask  was  not  "why,"  but 
"what." 

And  then,  amid  the  ashes  of  their  hopes 
and  the  ftajrlng  of  our  common  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  our  institutions,  you  were  told 
to  stay  away. 

With  these  words  of  advice  oomes  a  note 
of  defe'^se;  they  say,  we-*re  sorry  for  what 
we  did,  but  everybody  does  It;  the  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  we  got  caught. 

But  John  Kennedy's  campaign  did  not 
burglarize  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. t>wlght  Elsenhower  did  not  wiretap  Ad- 
lal  Stevei.son.  Harry  Truman  did  not  avoid 
his  fair  share  of  taxes.  Politics,  like  every 
part  of  life,  is  imperfect.  But  politics  does  not 
have  to  be  immoral.  And  in  general  It  is 
not  At  tte  best,  it  permits  people  to  Join  to- 
gether honestly  and  decently  to  shape  their 
country  and  bend  their  times  In  the  direction 
of  Justice.  The  power  of  government  can  be 
used  Instead  of  abused;  the  White  House  can 
be  a  source  of  hope  instead  of  special  deals. 
But  whatever  pain  has  come  from  Water- 
gate, there  has  also  been  progress. 

At  long  last.  Congress  has  been  challenged 
enough  to  insist  on  its  rightful  check  on 
the  executive.  The  legislative  hranch  has 
moved  to  restore  Its  war  powers:  it  has  cut 
off  funds  for  the  bombing  of  Cambodia;  it 
has  crfAted  a  permanent  safeguard  against 
wars  by  presidential  whim.  And  on  that  one 
question,  at  least.  Congress  has  overridden 
a  presidential  veto. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  are  underway  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to 
exercise  firm  and  eflectjvs  budgetary  con- 
trol. Hopefully,  we  have  moved  away  from 
the  notion  that  the  President  has  either  a 
divine  right  or  a  man-made,  mandate  to  rule 
behind  closed  doors  without  refertpce  tp  the 
Congress,  the  press,  or  the  people. 


For  too  long,  the  legislative  branch  shirked 
Its  constitutional  rasponslbilltles — and  It 
has  only  Just  begun  to  reassert  them.  Con- 
gress's rating  In  the  polls  Is  low  not  because 
It  has  done  too  much,  but  too  Uttle  and  so 
very  late.  But  In  the  wake  of  Watergate.  It 
Is  not  only  the  right  policy  but  the  right 
politics  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  ex- 
ercise their  powers  to  restore  Integrity  to 
government  and  abundance  to  the  economy. 
The  failure  of  the  White  House  Is  no  excuse 
for  failure  on  Capitol  Hill.  Instead,  this  is 
the  time  for  Congress  to  be  fully  on  the  Job. 
And  Watergate  has  helped  to  change  the 
conduct  of  our  campaigns  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Congress.  Even  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  campaign  reform  law.  we  are 
seeing  a  cleaner,  better  politics.  Some  candi- 
dates who  are  exploring  a  presidential  race 
in  1976  are  limiting  the  size  of  the  contribu- 
tions they  will  accept  in  1974.  Candidates  for 
State  office  are  disclosing  their  contribu- 
tions and  their  spending — not  becauf*  the 
law  may  require  it.  but  because  the  people 
are  demanding  it.  Candidates  for  Congress 
are  disclosing  more  than  the  law  asks — be- 
cause those  who  a.'k  for  the  stipport  of  the 
people  must  earn  the  trust  of  the  people — 
not  Just  by  asserting  their  honesty,  but  by 
proving  it.  And  any  candidates  who  seeks 
to  hide  his  sources  of  support  or  pursue  the 
strategy  of  smear  will  discover  that  things 
have  changed  since  1972.  This  year,  the  only 
place  for  Watergate  politics  is  in  the  loser's 
column. 

So  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  1972.  I 
suggested  last  summer  that  while  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  me  and  millions  of  sup- 
porters, it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  vic- 
tory for  the  country  that  Mr.  Nixon  won 
the  election.  For  that  overwhelming  result, 
followed  by  the  disclosure  of  unprecedented 
scandal  and  the  assertion  of  uninhibited 
White  House  power,  has  shocked  the  nation 
and  Inspired  reform  as  nothing  else  could.  I 
wanted  to  call  America  home  to  her  found- 
ing principles.  This  Administration  has  sent 
us  home  in  search  of  those  ideals. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  reform  is 
not  our  final  purpose,  but  a  precondition  to 
other  steps.  A  clean  politics  Is  not  a  sufficient 
politics.  A  system  3f  checks  and  balances  may 
help  us  do  what  is  right — but  it  wlU  not  se- 
cure us  against  policies  that  are  wrong. 

The  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia  would 
have  been  a  disaster— even  if  Congress  had 
known  about  it  and  approved  it  as  the  Con- 
stitution requires. 

Vietnam  would  have  been  a  tragic  enter- 
prise— even  If  Congreos  had  been  a  full  part- 
ner In  carrj-lng  it  out. 

Antitrust  policies  th&t  shelter  outfits  like 
ITT  would  have  harmed  the  American  peo- 
ple— even  if  they  were  not  the  pro  quo  for  a 
hefty  quid  from  the  company,  and  even  if 
they  were  set  by  a  President  who  campaigned 
fairly  and  spoke  candidly. 

Bad  policies  cannot  be  redeemed  even  by 
the  best  process.  Reformed  politics  and  re- 
stored Institutions  can  only  give  the  people 
the  opportunity.  If  they  will  take  it,  to  move 
the  nation  In  better  ways. 

This  Is  a  task  you  have  taken  for  your- 
selves. And  today's  policies  need  attention 
too. 

I  hope  you  are  here  to  insist  that  it  Is 
wrong  to  repeal  our  environmental  programs 
Just  because  the  big  oil  companies  have  the 
power  to  create  a  shortage  and  profit  from  It. 
I  hope  you  are  here  to  insist  that  It  Is  wrong 
to  spend  new  bilUons  on  military  wast* 
while  hospitals  and  housing  are  cut  back. 
Just  because  the  Pentagon  has  a  better  lobby 
and  defense  contractors  are  more  Influential 
than  the  sick  and  the  homeless.  I  know  you 
are  here  to  insist  that  It  is  wrong  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  sharply  higher  tuitions  for  stu- 
dents Just  because  a  mvoplc  businessmen's 
commutes  thinks  that  Is  the  rtght  thing  to 
do. 
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U  you  bring  your  Ideals  with  vou,  you  can 
provide  a  voice  for  yourselves.  But  you  vm 
also  raise  a  voice  for  those  who  are  reore 
sented  in  theory  but  too  often  neglected  in 
fact.  You  can  express  the  views  of  the  peoole 
to  a  Congress  that  Is  awom  to  serve  them— 
to  serve  not  the  few  who  want  a  special  deal 
for  themselves,  but  the  many  who  want  . 
better  land  for  us  all.  ^^  * 

That  makes  you  a  part  of  perhaps  the 
most  significant  change  in  decades  in  the  vi^ 
Washington  does  the  public  business.  For  tco 
long,  no  one  followed  the  day  to  day  details 
of  government  except  private  lobbies— and 
they  were  pleading  their  own  case,  not  the  in- 
terests or  the  Ideals  of  the  people.  That  is 
their  right.  And  many  of  those  lobbies  have 
been  right.  ^ 

But  now  ethers  like  you  have  assumed  the 
responslbUlty  to  speak  for  prir.cioles  and  for 
the  broader  public  interest. 

Ai  d  your  voices  will  be  heard  when  Con- 
gress votes.  Public  Interest  lobbies  have  al- 
ready changed  the  life  of  the  nation  One 
man,  standing  alone,  forced  the  auto  in- 
dustry to  care  about  our  safety  as  well  as 
their  sales.  One  organization,  supported  by 
ordinary  citizens  Instead  of  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, is  advancing  the  cause  of  campaign 
reform.  Today,  there  are  many  lobbies  for 
the  public  Interest,  where  before  there  were 
none.  Today.  Senators  are  summoned  from 
the  floor  to  hear  from  the  representative  of 
Common  Cau^e  as  well  as  the  representative 
of  General  Motors. 

Gordon  Strachan  may  tell  you  to  stay 
away.  You  may  draw  the  same  message  from 
so  many  other  young  people  who  were  caught 
up  in  a  White  House  that  forced  them  to 
shed  common  decency  to  get  along. 

But  I  believe  there  is  no  better  moment 
for  you  to  come  to  Washington.  After  Water- 
gate, more  change  is  possible  because  the 
need  is  more  sharply  in  focus.  The  people 
want  it.  and  the  government  cannot  dare 
to  deny  it. 

So  if  others  ask  whether  they  should  at- 
tend the  public  service,  this  should  be  your 
reply: 

Don't  stay  away — get  Involved  in  a  politics 
that  Is  Interested  In  advancing  Ideals  rather 
than  making  deals. 

IXm't  stay  away — get  Involved  In  a  gov- 
ernment which  can  belong  to  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  privileged,  which  can  listen  to 
you  Instead  of  the  few. 

Don't  stay  away — get  Involved  in  a  system 
which  win  be  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  we  to- 
gether make  it. 

For  we  need  your  help — not  only  to  im- 
prove the  American  condition — but  to  prove 
once  Eigaln  that  politics  can  be  an  honorable 
endeavor,  and  public  service  a  high  calling 
for  us  all. 
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SECTION  23 — LEASED  HOUSING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9  and  15,  1973,  HUD  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  new  regulations 
for  section  23.  the  leased  public  housing 
program.  These  regulations  dramatically 
revise  the  relationship  between  the  local 
housing  authority  and  the  developer  of 
section  23  units  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  local  housing  authority  and  the 
low-Income  tenant. 

Unlike  existing  regulations,  the  new 
regulations  require  the  low-income  fam- 
ily to  enter  Into  a  lease  with  the  devel- 
oper/owner, not  with  the  local  housing 
authority.  The  developer  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  management,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  project,  not  the 
local  housing  authority.  The  local  hous- 
ing authority's  responsibilities  shrink  to 
admiiilstratlve  details. 
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In  a  February  4  letter  to  me,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  HUD,  Mr  James  L. 
Mitchell,  explained  why  HUD  had  issued 
new  regulations. 

Mr.  Mitchell  wrote: 

Our  recent  reevaltiatlon  of  HUD  programs 
has  convinced  us  that  the  program  has  de- 
veloped Inequities,  inconsistencies,  lack  of 
uniformity  and  serious  deficiencies  In  con- 
trol. We  determined  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  these  conditions  for  the  program  to 
be  administered  In  an  acceptable  manner. 

Inequities,  inconsistencies,  lack  of  uni- 
formity, deficiencies  in  control:  these 
are  HUD's  all-purpose  vocabulary,  used 
to  justify  the  moratorium  on  the  subsidy 
programs  and  now  used  to  justify  new 
regulations. 

The  use  of  these  terms  with  respect 
to  the  section  23  program  is  puzzling. 
Section  23  is  the  one  subsidy  program 
removed  from  the  moratorium.  In  last 
year's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee,  HUD  did  not  in- 
dicate that  section  23  was  guilty  of 
either  general  or  specific  abuses.  "Hous- 
ing for  the  Seventies,"  HUD's  National 
Housing  Policy  Review  report  released 
in  October  1973,  does  not  substantiate 
this  attack  on  section  23. 

Chapter  IV  of  this  report  assesses  the 
equity,  impact,  and  efficiency  of  the  sus- 
pended subsidy  programs.  Chapter  IV  is 
the  logical  place  to  And  section  23  abuses. 
The  only  reference  to  section  23  is  fa- 
vorable. It  costs  $1.03  to  produce  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  housing  service  imder  the 
leased  housing  program  compared  to 
$1.23  for  "turnkey,"  and  $1.40  for  con- 
ventional public  housing,  according  to 
the  report. 

So  abuses  are  not  the  reason  for  the 
new  regulations.  And  the  real  reason  is 
no  secret:  The  President  states  it  clearly 
In  his  September  19  housing  message. 

Stated  the  President: 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  that  one  of  the 
existing  construction  programs — the  section 
23  program  under  which  new  and  existing 

housing  Is  leased  for  low  income  families 

can  be  administered  in  such  a  way  wlUch 
carries  out  some  of  the  principles  of  direct 
cash  assUtance.  If  administered  this  way,  this 
program  could  also  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion for  us  to  use  in  developing  this  new 
approach. 

I  support  a  full  experimentation  pro- 
gram to  test  the  worthiness  of  a  direct 
cash  assistance  or  housing  allowance 
program.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  section  23  program— which  has 
proven  its  worth  In  California  and  in 
m^y  other  States— should  be  distorted 
to  fit  the  goals  of  an  experiment. 

After  the  November  rules  were  mys- 
teriously impounded  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  they  emerged 
in  slightly  different  form  on  January  22 
Since  January  22,  I  have  received  letters 
irom  builders  of  section  23  units.  They 
all  say  the  new  regulations  are  imwork- 
able.  I  have  received  letters  from  housing 
authorities  in  CaUfomla.  San  Diego. 
Long  Beach,  Berkeley,  Santa  Clara,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Kern,  Yolo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Stanislaus,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Bemadino  and  other  housing  au- 
thorities have  written.  The  new  regula- 
tions, they  echo,  are  unworkable. 


So  what  do  we  have?  The  only  pro- 
gram the  administration  has  freed  from 
the  moratorium  is  shackled  by  adminis- 
trative regulations.  It  is  ironic.  And  it 
Is  tragic  for  low-income  families  who 
see  this  program  as  their  chance  for  de- 
cent and  affordable  housing. 

In  my  letter  of  December  7  to  HUD, 
I  asked  the  Department  for  legal  justi- 
fication for  several  specific  regulation 
changes.  What  I  received  from  HUD  was 
a  statement  of  policy — an  explanation 
of  what  kind  of  program  HUD  wants  to 
see  rather  than  an  explanation  of  what 
the  existing  statute  allows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  mj'  letter  to  HUD  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1973,  and  the  Department's  reply 
of  February  4.  1974,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Exurarr  ft. 

December  7, 1973. 
Mr.  Daniel  P.  Kearney, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Housing  Produc- 
tion and  Mortgage  Credit,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Kearnty:  As  I  indicated  at  this 
morning's  executive  session  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  I  have  several  questions  re- 
garding the  Section  23  handbooks  proposed 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  November  9  and 
15.  I  would  appreciate  your  answers  to  the 
following  matters. 

The  handbook  on  new  construction  states 
In  the  initial  section  that  the  Department 
intends  "to  publish  In  the  near  future  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  that  wlU  in- 
corporate the  procedures  applicable  to  new 
construction  and  existing  housing  with  and 
without  substantial  rehabilitation.  Public 
comment  with  respect  to  these  procedures 
win  be  Invited  before  the  Depiartment 
promiUgates  its  final  regtilatlons.  .  .  ." 

This  tentative  nattire  of  the  handbook  Is 
contradicted  by  the  language  In  the  body 
of  the  handbook  which  states  that  "Unless 
specific  approval  Is  obtained  from  HUD,  the 
policies  and  procedures  contained  herein 
shall  apply  to  all  construction  for  leasing 
projects  for  which  agreements  to  lease  have 
not  yet  been  entered  into." 

Are  these  rules  preliminary  or  not?  If  these 
regulations  do  not  constitute  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  when  does  the  Depart- 
ment Intend  to  issue  such  a  notice? 

Between  now  and  the  adoption  of  the  final 
regulations,  what  handbooks  wUl  he  used  by 
the  HUD  Area  Offices? 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  Depart- 
ment's explanation  for  these  departures  from 
the  present  statute. 

Section  1-3-0  of  the  construction  handl>ook 
requires  the  owner  to  perform  functions 
which  In  the  statute  are  left  to  a  negotiated 
agreement  between  the  owner  and  the  local 
housing  authority.  On  what  authority  does 
the  Department  recast  what  are  matters  to  be 
negotiated  into  specific  reBponalblllties  of  an 
owner? 

Section  1-3-0  of  the  construction  hsmdbook 
handbook  requires  the  local  housing  author- 
ity to  enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Contract  with  the  owner.  The  exist- 
ing statute  does  not  prescribe  the  method  of 
subsidy  payment.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
whUe  Housing  Assistance  Pays^nts  Contracts 
have  been  used,  the  moet  common  form  of 
arrangement  has  been  for  the  LiHA  to  make 
the  entire  rental  payment  to  the  owner  and 
then  collect  rent  from  the  tenant.  How  does 
the  Department  justify  prescribing  one 
method  of  payment  while  the  statute  leaves 
this  to  negotiation? 


Section  1-3-c  of  the  new  construction 
handbook  mandates  that  housing  assistance 
payments  shall  be  paid  to  owners  only  for 
those  units  occupied  by  eligible  families.  As 
I  read  It,  the  statute  does  not  give  express 
authority  to  terminate  the  subsidy  when  a 
unit  is  unoccupied.  I  would  appreciate  your 
explanation    for    this    rule. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


ExKrBiT  B 
The    General    Counsel    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmei-jt, 

Washington,  DC,  February  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  Yo\ir  letter  to 
Daniel  Kearney  of  December  7.  1973,  regard- 
ing proposed  Section  23  handbooks  and  reg- 
ulations to  be  issued  pursuant  to  Section  23 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  has 
been  referred  to  me  since  the  Issues  raised 
deal  with  legal  matters. 

It  was  stated  In  the  Informal  puWlcatlons 
In  the.  Federal  Register  of  November  9  and 
15.  1973.  that  HUD  would  pubUsh  the  reg- 
ulations In  the  near  futtire  In  a  notice  of 
proposed  nile  making,  and  that  public  com- 
ment would  be  Invited  In  that  notice  before 
promulgation  of  the  final  regulations.  That 
notice  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  January  22.  1974  and  provides  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  from  that  date  for  public  com- 
ment. 

The  reference  In  the  November  9  and  No- 
vember 15  publications  to  requiring  specific 
HUD  approval  of  leasing  projects  for  which 
agreements  to  lease  liad  not  been  entered 
Into  prior  to  those  dates  was  considered  nec- 
essary to  control  the  making  of  additional 
new  commitments  under  the  then  existing 
HUD  procedures  in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
changes  In  policy.  The  policies  and  proce- 
dures contained  in  the  November  9  and  15 
published  material  were  not  Implemented 
and  have  not  been  utUlzed  for  processing 
or  funding  of  any  projects. 

Tour  other  questions  relate  to  our  author- 
ity for  the  requU-ement  that  the  owner  be 
fully  responsible  for  management  of  the 
units;  for  the  method  of  payment  to  the 
owner;  and  for  the  requirement  that  ovmers 
will  be  paid  only  for  units  leased  by  eligible 
famUles.  It  la  otir  view  that  those  provi- 
sions are  fully  consistent  with  the  purpose 
and  Intent  of  the  Section  33  legislation  and 
are  reasonable  considering  the  compensa- 
tion provided  for  the  owner. 

The  basic  original  Intent  and  purpoee  of 
the  Section  23  legislation  was  to  provide  a 
program  of  short  term  leasing  of  privately 
owned  vacant  housing.  The  direction  taken 
by  the  Section  23  program  over  the  years 
slnoe  Its  enactment  has  been  toward  com- 
plete assumption  of  management  and  fljian- 
clal  respooalblllty  by  the  LHA's  and  toward 
no  risk  U>  the  owners.  In  new  ooostructlon 
this  trend  has  been  coupled  with  long  term 
20-year  commitments  of  annual  contribu- 
tions, with  tax-exempt  bond  flnam^ing  by 
non-profit  shell  corporations  and  with  rights 
to  LHA  ownership  of  the  leased  hovislng. 
Our  recent  re-evaiuatlon  of  HUD  programs 
has  convinced  us  that  tfi«  program  has  de- 
veloped Inequities,  inconsistencies,  lack  of 
uniformity  and  serious  deflcienciee  In  con- 
trol. We  determined  that  It  Is  neoeeaary  to 
remove  thase  conditions  for  the  program  to 
be  administered  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Accordingly,  the  program  has  been  modi- 
fled  to  provide  that  the  basis  for  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  owners  under  the  pro- 
posed regulation  Is  the  "fair  market  rent" 
of  privately  owned,  modest,  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  In  the  area.  This  "fair 
market  rent"  Is  the  market-|d*oe  oooipensa- 
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Uon  oT  private  owners  renting  directly  to 
nonsubftldlzed  funiUea.  These  owners  In  tbe 
private  market  place  are  responsible  for 
managing  their  properties  and  for  all  the 
financial  risks  Involved,  including  vacancy 
losses,  etc.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  It 
la  appropriate  and  reasonable  to  assure  that 
owners  paid  fair  market  rents  under  tba 
proposed  Section  23  program  be  required  to 
assiune  the  responsibilities,  risks  and  rela- 
tionships with  the  renting  families  normal- 
ly assumed  by  tbe  private  owners.  Indeed, 
considering  that  owners  can  call  upon  the 
LHA's  for  eligible  applicants  and  are  assured 
of  the  difference  between  what  the  families 
can  pay  and  fair  market  rents,  owners  willing 
to  provide  acceptable  housing  at  a  fair 
market  rental  should  find  the  program  at- 
tractive. 

As  to  the  technical  legal  authority  to  Issue 
the  regulations  (In  addition  to  the  general 
authority  under  section  7(d)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develojnnent 
Act  (42  UJ3.C.  SM5(d)),  we  rely  on  the 
provisions  of  Section  10(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  141003))  as 
follows : 

"Annual  contributions  shall  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  amounts  and  periods  neces- 
sary, in  the  determlnatlOD  of  the  Authority 
IffOTJ],  to  asstire  the  low-rent  character  of 
the  housing  projects  involved.  Toward  this 
end  the  Authority  [HUD]  may  prescribe  reg- 
vdatlons  fixing  the  maximum  contributions 
available  tmder  different  circumstances,  giv- 
ing consideration  of  cost,  location,  size,  rent- 
paying  ability  of  prospective  tenants,  or 
other  factors  bearing  upon  the  amounts  and 
periods  of  assistance  needed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  lo»-  rentals.  Such  regtUatlons  may 
provide  for  rates  of  contribution  based  upon 
development,  acquisition  or  administration 
cost,  number  of  dwelling  unite,  number  of 
persons  housed,  or  other  appropriate  fac- 
tors. .  .  ." 

We  beUeve  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
provide  adequate  legal  authority  for  the  reg- 
ulations, bearing  in  mind  the  basic  Intent 
and  purpose  of  Section  23  and  the  Inequities 
Inconsistencies,  lack  of  uniformity  and  seri- 
ous deficiencies  In  controls  which  exist  under 
tbe  existing  policies  and  procedures. 
Sincerely, 

JaiOS  L.  MiTCHZLL. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  HUD 
replied  with  a  policy  statement  because 
that  Is  what  the  regulations  are.  They 
anticipate  what  the  Department  would 
like  to  accomplish  legislatively  through 
S.  2607.  the  Administration's  ^iwine  Act 
of  1973. 

Regulations  should  be  made  pirrsuant 
to  law,  not  in  anticipation  of  It.  The  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  this  month  re- 
ported the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  which  contains 
a  revised  section  23  program.  The  House 
Banking  and  Curppncy  Committee  Is 
marking  ttp  ttg  version  of  the  same  bill. 
The  compromise  oT  these  versions  signed 
tnto  law  Is  the  statutory  authority  for 
new  regulations.  The  authority  does  not 
lie  In  a  hoped-for  bill.  HUD  should  with- 
draw these  regulations  And  use  the  pres- 
ent regulations  lantH  it  gets  a  congres- 
sional mandate  to  revise  the  program. 

In  January  1»73,  the  administration 
cut  off  the  sufcsldy  programs  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  congressional  direction.  This 
year's  new  regulations  grounded  in  pend- 
ing legislation  show  that  HUD's  boldness 
has  not  dimirdshed. 


March  1,  197^ 


.*THB  TERMINOLOGY  OP  ESERQY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  which  has  dominated  the 


news  In  recent  months  has  unleashed  on 
Americans  a  new  language. 

Terms  such  as  •liquefaction,"  "Bim- 
ker-C,"  "cryogenic  transmission," 
"proved  reserves"  and  "magnetohydro- 
dynamics"  are  frequently  used. 

To  help  the  public  understand  such 
terms,  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  published  a  helpful  glossary  of 
energy  terms,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Acre-foot.  A  quantity  of  water  that  would 
cover  1  acre,  foot  de^.  Contains  43,660  cubic 
feet,  1,233  cubic  meters,  32.580  gallons  (UB.). 
One  acre-foot  of  water  can  sattsfy  the  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  energy  demands  of  tovx 
people  for  1  year. 

AG  A.  American  Gas  Association.  The  trade 
association  of  the  private  gas  Industry. 

Alternating  Current  (AC) .  An  electric  cur- 
rent whose  direction  is  reversed  at  regular 
Intervals.  Electric  power  In  the  United  States 
alternates  with  a  frequency  of  60  hertz,  or 
cycles  per  second.  Some  European  countries 
use  60  hertz. 

Ampere.  A  unit  of  measure  for  an  electric 
current;  the  amount  of  current  which  flows 
In  a  circuit  In  which  the  electromotive  force 
Is  one  volt  and  the  resistance  Is  one  ohm. 

Animal  Waste  Conversion.  The  process  for 
obtaining  oU  from  animal  wastes.  A  Bureau 
of  Mines  experiment  has  obtained  80  gallons 
of  oil  per  ton  from  cow  manure.  In  compari- 
son, average  oil  shale  yields  25  gaUons  of  oil 
per  ton  of  ore. 

Anthracite.  A  hard,  black,  lustrous  coal 
that  burns  efficiently  and  U  therefore  valued 
for  Its  heating  quality. 

API.  American  Petroleum  Ii^tltute  A 
trade  association  of  the  Amencan  petroleum 
Industry. 

Associated-dUsoIved  Gas.  Associated  gas  Is 
free  natural  gas  In  immediate  contact,  but 
not  In  solution,  with  crude  oU  In  the  res- 
ervoir; dissolved  gas  Is  natural  gas  In  solu- 
tion In  crude  oil  in  the  reservoir. 

ATGAS.  A  process  for  coal  gasification 
being  developed  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  Applied  Technology  Inc.  The 
primary  feature  of  the  process  Is  dissolving 
of  coal  In  a  bath  of  molten  iron. 

Atomic  Energy.  The  energy  released  by  a 
nuclear  reaction  or  by  radioactive  decay  (See 
radioactivity,  fission,  fusion,  nuclear  reac- 
tors) . 

Average  Life  (mean  life).  The  average  of 
the  indlvlduhl  lives  of  all  atoms  of  a  par- 
tlcuUr  radioactive  substance.  It  is  1 443 
times  the  radioactive  half-life  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

Autoflning.  A  fixed-bed  catalvtic  process 
for  desulfurlzing  distillates. 

Backup.  Reserve  generating  capacity  of  a 
power  system. 

^  Barrel  {bbl)  A  llqxild  measure  of  oU.  usual- 
ly crude  oU,  equals  to  42  American  gal- 
lons or  about  306  pounds.  One  barrel  equals 
6.6  cubic  feet  or  0.159  cubic  meters  For 
crude  oil  1  bbl  is  about  0.136  metric  tons, 
0.134  long  tons,  and  0.150  short  tons.  The 
energj-  values  of  petroleum  products  per 
barrel  are:  crude  petroleiim  5.6  mUllon 
Btu/bbl;  residual  fuel  oU— 6.29;  dUtlllate 
fuel  OU— «.83;  gaeolUie— 8.36;  Jet  fuel  (kero- 
slne  type)— 8.67:  jet-fuel  (naphtha  type)  — 
tae;  keroslne — 6.67;  petroleum  coke — 6.02 
and  asphalt — 6.64. 

Base  Load.  The  mlalmum  load  of  a  utility 
(electric  or  gas)  over  i  given  period  of  time. 

Base  Load  Station  <Gaa).  A  station  which 
la  normally  operated  to  take  all  or  part  of  the 
base  load  of  a  system  and  which,  consequent- 
ly, operates  essentially  at  a  high  load  factor. 

BbZ/d.  Barrels  per  day. 

Bbls.  Barrels. 


Bender  Process.  A  contlnuoiis,   flxed-bed 
chemical  treating  process,  using  a  lead  sui 
fide  catalyst  for  sweetening  light  distillates' 
The  process  converts  mercaptans  to  disulfide, 
by.  oxidation. 

Benzene.  C6H6.  A  colorless  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, made  from  coal  tar  and  by  catalytic 
reforming  of  naphthenes.  It  Is  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  phenol,  styrene,  nylon,  de- 
tergents, aniline,  pbthallc  anhydride  '  and 
other  compounds;  as  a  solvent;  and  as  a 
component  of  high-octane  gasoline. 

Benzin.  A  refined  light  naphtha  used  for 
extraction  purposes. 

Benzine.  An  obsolete  term  for  light  petro- 
leum distillates  covering  the  gasoline  and 
naphtha  range. 

Bi-Gas.  A  process  for  coal  gasification  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  American  Qas  Association. 

Bitumen.  A  general  name  for  various  solid 
and  semisolid  hydrocarbons;  a  native  sub- 
stance of  dark  color,  comparatively  hard  and 
nonvolatile,  compoeed  principally  of  hydro- 
carbon. 

Bitumino-ua  Coal.  Soft  coal;  coal  that  U 
high  In  carbonaceous  and  volatile  matter. 
When  volatile  matter  Is  removed  from  bltu- 
mlnotis  coal  by  beating  In  tbe  absence  of  air, 
the  coal  becomes  coke. 

Blended  Fuel  Oil.  A  mixture  of  residual 
and  distillate  fuel  oIIe. 

Bleriding  Naphtha.  A  distillate  used  to  thin 
heavy  stocks  to  facilitate  processing,  eg.  to 
thin  lubricating  oU  in  dewaxlng  processes. 

Blending  Stock.  Any  of  the  stocks  used  to 
make  commercial  gasoline.  These  Include: 
natural  gasoline,  straight-run  gasoline, 
cracked  gasoline,  polymer  gasoline,  alkylate, 
and  aromatlcs. 

Boiling  Water  Reactor  (BWR).  A  nuclear 
reactor  In  which  water,  used  as  both  coolant 
and  moderator.  Is  allowed  to  boll  In  the  re- 
actor core.  The  resulting  steam  can  be  used 
directly  to  drive  a  turbine. 

BM.  Bureau  of  Mines,  UB.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Bottoming  Cycle.  A  means  to  Increase  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  a  steam  electric  generat- 
ing system  by  converting  some  waste  heat 
from  the  condenser  into  electricity  rather 
than  discharging  all  of  It  to  tbe  envlroimient. 

Breeder  Ratio.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
fissionable  atoms  produced  In  a  breeder  re- 
actor to  the  number  of  fissionable  atoms  con- 
simied  In  the  reactor. 

Breeder  Reactor.  A  nuclear  reactor  so  de- 
signed that  It  converts  more  uranlum-238  or 
thorium  Into  useful  nuclear  fuel  than  the 
uranlum-235  or  plutonlum  which  It  uses. 
The  new  fissionable  materials  are  created  by 
capture  in  the  fertile  materials  of  neutronj 
from  the  flaetoh  precess.  There  are  three  typei 
of  breeder  reactors:  the  liquid  metal,  fast 
breeder  (LMPBR) ;  the  gas  cooled  fast  breeder 
(OCBR) ;  and  the  molten  salt  breeder 
(MSBR) . 

Breeding  Ratio.  The  number  of  new  fission 
atoms  oroduoed  In  a  breeder  reactor  per  fis- 
sionable atom  consumed  In  the  reactor. 

British  Thermal  Unit  (BTU) .  The  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
One  Btu  equals  252  calories,  gram  (mean), 
778  foot-pounds,  1055  Joules  and  0.293  watt- 
hours. 

Btu.  British  thermal  units  per  hour.  A 
measure  of  rate  of  heat. 

Bulk  Plant.  A  wholesale  distributing  unit 
for  petroleum  products,  often  having  facili- 
ties on  railroad  sidings.  It  may  have  tank 
storage  for  light ,  oils  and  a  warehouse  with 
storage  for  products  sold  In  barrels  and  pack- 
ages. ► 

Bulk  Plantx  for  LP  Gas.  A  distributing 
point  with  perm.,,ne2ttly  Installed  pressure 
tanks  and  required  accessory  equipment  for 
storing  large  volumes  of  liquid  petroleum  gu 
and.  In  dealers  plants,  withdrawing  It  for 
refilling  bottles,  delivery  trucks  and  trallew 
In  consumer's  plants,  withdrawing  It  for 
vaporization  and  utilization. 
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Bunker  "C"  Fuel  Oil.  A  heavy  residual  fuel 
oil  tised  by  ships.  Industry,  and  for  large- 
scale  heating  Installations.  In  indiistiy  it  Is 
often  referred  to  as  No.  6  fuel. 

Bum-VP  (Nuclear) .  A  measure  of  the  con- 
sumption of  nuclear  fuel  In  a  nuclear  reactor. 
Fuel  burn-up  may  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
total  energy  extracted  from  the  fuel  during 
Its  stay  In  the  reactor,  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  the  fuel  consumed  over  that  period. 
For  the  former,  the  units  usually  are  mega- 
watt-days of  heat  per  metric  ton.  (MWD/ 
tonne).  One  percent  burn-up  is  about  9,000 
MWD'tonne. 

Bureau  of  Mines  (BoM).  A  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  established  in  1910. 
The  bureau  ".  .  .  conducts  research  and  ad- 
ministers regulatory  programs  necessary  fo. 
performance  of  the  governmental  function 
to  sthnxilate  the  private  sector  toward  the 
production  of  an  appropriate  and  substantial 
share  of  the  national  mineral  and  fuel  needs 
In  a  manner  that  best  protects  the  public 
interest." 

Busbar.  An  electrical  conductor  in  the  form 
of  rigid  bars  located  in  a  switchyard  or  power 
plants,  serving  as  a  common  connection  for 
two  or  more  electrical  circuits. 

By-products  (Residuals) .  Secondary  prod- 
ucts which  have  commercial  value  and  are 
obtained  from  the  processing  of  raw  mate- 
rial. They  may  be  the  residues  of  the  gas 
production  process,  such  as  coke,  tar,  and 
ammonia,  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  fur- 
ther processing  of  such  residues,  such  as  am- 
monium sulphate. 

By-product  material  (Nuclear) .  Any  arti- 
ficial radioactive  material  obtained  during 
the  production  or  use  of  source  material 
or  fissionable  material.  It  Includes  fission 
products  and  radioisotopes  produced  in  nu- 
clear reactors,  but  not  radioactive  materials 
occtirring  In  nature  or  those  made  with  ac- 
celerators such  as  cyclotrons. 

Caking  Coal.  Coal  which  softens  and  ag- 
glomerates on  heating  and,  after  volatile 
matter  has  been  driven  off  at  high  tempera- 
tures, produces  a  hard  gray  cellular  mass  of 
coke.  All  caking  coals  are  not  good  coking 
coals. 

Calorie.  A  unit  of  heat  energy  equal  to  the 
amoimt  of  heat  that  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  gram  of  water  1  degree  centi- 
grade, (cal.)  The  calorie  Is  used  when  tem- 
perature is  measured  on  the  Centigrade  scale, 
while  the  British  thermal  unit  Is  used  when 
the  measurement  Is  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
One  calorie  equals  3.97  x  10»  Btu,  4.18  Joules, 
and  1.10  X  10»  watt-hours.  For  energy  issues, 
the  usual  term  is  the  kUocalorle.  or  1000 
calories. 

CcUoriftc  Value.  Tbe  heat  Ub^^ted  by  the 
combustion  of  a  unit  quantity  of  a  fuel. 

Cash  Bonus  Payment.  A  cash  consideration 
paid  by  the  lessee  for  the  execution  of  an  oil 
or  gas  lease  by  a  landovmer.  The  bonus  is 
usually  computed  on  a  per  acre  basis. 

Catalytic  Cracking.  The  conversion  of  hlgh- 
boUlng  hydrocarbons  into  lower  boiling  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  catalyst.  Feedstocks 
may  range  from  naphtha  cuts  to  reduced 
erude  oils. 

Catalytic  Hydrogenation  of  Coal  Tar.  A 
process  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  convert  sulfur-bearing  ooal  Into 
non-polluting  fuel. 

Catalytic  Reforming.  The  rearranging  of 
hydrocarbon  molecules  In  a  gaaolUie-bolllng- 
range  feedstock  to  produce  other  hydrocar- 
bons having  a  higher  antiknock  quality. 

Ccf.  One  hundred  cubic  feet.  A  unit  of 
measure  used  for  small  amounts  of  natural 
gas. 

Ceq.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Cf.  Cubic  feet. 

Cfh.  Cubic  feet  per  hoiu'. 

C/m.  Cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Cfs.  Cubic  feet  per  second. 

Chain  Reaction.  A  nuclear  reaction  that 
stimulates  Its  own  repetition.  In  a  fission 
chain  reaction,  a  fissionable  nucleus  absorbs 


a  neutron  and  fissions,  releasing  additional 
neutrons.  These  In  turn  can  be  absorbed  by 
other  fissionable  nuclei,  releasing  stUl  more 
neutrons.  A  fission  chain  reaction  is  self- 
sustaining  when  the  number  of  neutrons  re- 
leased equals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  neu- 
trons lost  by  absorption  in  nonfiselonable 
material  or  by  escape  from  the  system. 

Char-oil  Process  [COED).  A  process  being 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 
low-temperature  distillation  of  coal  carbon- 
ization products.  The  process  is  designed  to 
produce  clean  liquids,  gases  and  char  for 
fuel,  with  the  product  balance  depending 
upon  economic  factors. 

CO^-Acceptor  Process.  A  process  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the 
American  Gas  Association  to  gasify  lignite. 
Commercial  application  could  provide  a  clean 
synthetic  gas,  or  low-sulfur  solid  fuel  for 
power  generation. 

Coal  Alkylation.  A  process  being  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  convert  sulfur- 
bearing  coal  Into  a  non-poUutlng  fuel. 

CoaZ  Augering.  A  surface  mining  method 
used  when  coal  lies  In  high  walls  that  were 
prepared  for  this  operation  or  were  left  by 
stripping,  or  when  the  coal  outcrops  to  the 
surface.  The  mining  machines  consist  of  large 
single  and  double  augers  which  drill  horizon- 
tally Into  t':e  seams  to  extract  the  coal. 

Coal  Classification  Systems.  In  all  countries 
the  basis  for  classification  Is  content  of  vola- 
tile matter.  Anthracite  Is  10%  volatile;  lean 
coal,  semi-anthracite  or  dr;- -steam  coal  is  10- 
13%  volatile;  variously  designed  coal  is  14- 
20^0  volatile;  coking  coal  Is  20-30%  volatUe. 

Coal  Gas.  Mantifactured  gas  made  by  dis- 
tillation or  carbonization  of  coal  In  a  closed 
coal  gas  retort,  coke  oven,  or  other  vessel. 

Coal  Gasification.  The  conversion  of  coal  to 
a  gas  suitable  for  use  as  a  fuel.  Cf.  Hvgas, 
CO--acceptor,  Bl-gas,  methanatlon,  Lurgl 
ATGAS  processes. 

Coal  Liquefaction.  (Coal  hydrogenation). 
The  conversion  of.  coal  Into  liquid  hydro- 
carbon and  related  compounds  by  hydrogen- 
ation. Three  projects  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  Include  the  Consol  pUot  plant  for 
low-sulfur  liquid  fuels,  the  FMC  Corp.'s  proj- 
ect COBD,  and  the  P&M  Corp.  pUot  plant 
project  for  low-ashAow-sulfia-  solvent  re- 
fined coal. 

Coal  Oil.  on  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  bituminous  coal.  An  archaic 
term  for  keroslne  made  from  petroleum. 

Coal  Preparation.  A  coUectlve  term  for  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  processes  applied  to  coal 
to  make  It  suitable  for  a  particular  tiae. 

Coal  Preparation  Plant.  A  plant  for  the 
cleaning  and  sizing  of  the  raw  coal  before 
It  Is  loaded  Into  railway  cars  or  trucks 

Coal  Slurry  Pipeline.  A  pipeline  which 
transports  coal  in  ptilverlzed  torm  suspended 
in  water. 

Coal  Tar.  A  gummy,  black  substance  pro- 
duced as  a  byproduct  when  bituminous  coal 
la  distUled. 

CoastwUe  Shipping.  Goods  shipped  from 
one  U.S.  port  to  another  V£.  port  along  the 
same  coastal  region. 

COED.  An  Office  of  Ooal  Research  project 
for  development  of  liquid  fuel  from  coal  char. 

Coke.  A  porous,  solid  residue  resulting  from 
the  Incomplete  combustion  of  coal  heated  in 
a  closed  chamber,  or  oven,  with  a  limited 
siipply  of  air.  Coke  is  largely  cart>on  and  is  a 
desirable  fuel  In  certain  metallurgloal  Indus- 
tries. 

Coking  Coal.  The  most  Important  of  the 
bituminous  coals,  which  burns  with  a  long 
yellow  flame  and  creates  an  Intense  heat 
w^en  properly  attended. 

Combination  Utility.  UtUlty  which  supplies 
both  a  gas  and  some  other  utility  service 
(electricity,  water,  traction,  etc.). 

Combined-cycle  Plant.  A  plant  which  uti- 
lizes waste  heat  from  large  gas  turblnea 
(driven  by  gases  from  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbon fuels)  to  generate  steam  for  conven- 
tional steam  turblnee. 


Condensate.  Liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  a  vapor  or  gas  pro- 
duced from  oil  or  gas  wells  and  ordinarily 
separated  at  a  field  separator  and  run  as 
crude  oU. 

Containment  (Nuclear).  A  gas-tight  shell 
or  other  encloeure  around  a  nuclear  reactor 
to  contain  radioactive  vapors  and  gases  that 
might  otherwise  be  released  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  reactor  accident. 

ConrtTientaZ  Shelf.  The  extension  of  the 
continental  land  mass  into  the  oceans,  under 
relatively  shallow  seas,  as  exposed  to  tbe 
deeper  basins. 

ConventioTial  gas.  Natural  gas  as  con- 
trasted to  synthetic  gas. 

Conventional  oil.  Crude  oU  and  condensate 
as  contrasted  wttt^  synthetic  oil  from  shale 
or  coal. 

Conversion.  The  chemical  processing  of 
tiranltmi  concentrates  Into  uranium  bexa- 
fluorlde  gas 

Conversion  factors.  The  energy  content  of 
most  fuels  can  vary  depending  on  their  source 
and  composition.  The  following  energy  equiv- 
alents are  among  thoee  commonly  used. 

Coal: 

Anthracite  =  25 .4  million  Btu/ton. 

Bituminous  =  26.2  million  Btu/ton. 

Sub-bituminous  =  19.0  million  Btu/ton. 

Lignite  =  13.4  million  Btu/ton. 

The  average  heating  value  of  Mtumlnoua 
coal  and  lignite  exported  and  used  In  elec- 
tricity generation  and  in  industry  In  1969  in 
the  United  States  was  24.7  mllUon  Btu/ton. 

Petroleum : 

Crude  petroleum — 5.60  million  Btu/bbl. 
(42  gal). 

Residual  Fuel  Oil — 6.29  mUllon  Btu/bbl. 

DIstUlate  Fuel  OU — 5.83  mlUion  Btu/bbl. 

Gasoline  (Including  aviation) — 6.26  mU- 
llon Btu/bbl. 

Jet  Fuel  (keroeene  type) — 5.67  million 
Btu/bbl. 

Jet  Fuel  (naptha-tvpe) — 5.36  mllUon  Btu/ 
bbl. 

Keroeene — 5.67  million  Btu/bbl. 

Asphalt  and  Road  Oil — 6.64  mUllon  Btu/ 
bbl. 

Natural  Gas: 

Dry— 1031  Btu/cu.  ft.  at  STP. 

Wet — 1103  Btu/cu.  ft.  at  STP. 

Uqulds  (avg)— 4.1  mUlion  Btu/bbl. 

Fissionable  Material — 74  mUllon  Btu/gm 
U-236  fissioned. 

Converter  Reactor.  A  nuclear  reactar  that 
produces  some  fissionable  materials  from 
uranium-238  or  thorium,  but  leas  tlian  the 
nuclear  material  it  consumes.  Light  water  re- 
actors and  high  temperature  gas  cooled  reac- 
tors are  converters. 

Coolant.  A  subartance  clixrulated  through  a 
nuclear  reactor  to  remove  or  transfer  heat. 
Common  coolants  Include  water,  air,  carbork 
dioxide,  helium  and  Uquld  sodium. 

Cooling  pond.  An  artificial  pond  used  to  re- 
ceive and  dissipate  waste  heat,  usually  frcsn 
a  steam-electric  power  plant.  Approximately 
an  acre  of  pond  surface  is  needed  per  s>ega- 
watt  of  electric  output  for  a  modem  ateam- 
rtectrtc  power  plant. 

Cooling  Tower.  Wet.  A  unit  or  structure, 
usually  built  of  wood,  for  the  cooling  of  water 
by  evaporation. 

Cooling  Tower,  Dry.  A  unit  or  structure  for 
cooling  water  by  conduction  and  convection 
Into  the  air,  much  as  does  tbe  radiator  of  an 
automobile. 

Core.  The  central  part  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
which  contains  the  nuclear  fuel. 

Cps.  Cycles  per  second. 

Cracking  Prooeseine  that  breaks  down  and 
rearranges  the  molecular  structure  of  hydro- 
carbon chains  In  thermal  crack Ini?.  high 
temperature  "vnd  high  pressure  is  applied: 
In  catalytic  cracking,  temperature  and  pres- 
sure are  applied  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst. 

Cracking  Plant.  An  oil  refinery. 
.  Cracking     Still.     Tbe     combined     equip- 
ment— furnace,  reaction  chamber,  fractlona- 
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tor — for  the  thermal  conversion  of  heavier 
charging  stock  to  gasoline. 

Crude.  OU  In  Its  natural  state,  before  re- 
fining or  processing. 

Crude  Naphtha.  Light  dlstUlate  made  In  the 
fractionation  of  crude  oU. 

Crude  Oil.  A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  that 
existed  In  natural  underground  reservoirs. 
It  Is  liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after 
passing  through  surface  separating  processes 
and  does  not  Include  natural  gas  products. 
It  includes  the  Initial  liquid  hydrocarbons 
produced  from  tar  sands,  gUsonlte,  and  oil 
shale. 

Cryogenics.  The  study  and  production  of 
very  low  temperatures  and  their  associated 
phenomena. 

Cryogenic  Techniques  Techniques  Involv- 
ing extremely  low  temperatures  used  to  keep 
certain  fuels  In  liquid  form:  i.e.  liquefied  hy- 
drogen, methane,  propane,  etc.  CF.  super 
conductivity. 

Cubic  Foot  {cu.  ft.).  The  most  common 
unit  of  measurement  of  gas  voliune.  It  Is  the 
amount  of  gas  required  to  fill  a  volume  of 
one  cubic  foot  under  .stated  conditions  of 
temperature,  pressure,  and  water  vapor.  One 
cubic  foot  equals  28317.01  cubic  centimeters; 
1,728  cubic  inches;  7.48  gallons  (U.S.);  and 
28.31  liters.  On*  cubic  foot/second  equals 
1.98  acre-feet/day:  448.8  gallons/mtnute:  and 
0.646  million  gallons/day. 
Cubic  Foot.  Cubic  Foot  OP  feet. 
Cubic  Meter.  A  measure  of  volume  In  the 
metric  system  One  cubic  meter  equals  8.8 
barrels  (U.S..  Mqulds>;  35.3  cubic  feet:  1.3 
cubic  yards:  264.1  gallons  (X;.S.):  and  999.9 
liters. 

Cubie  Yard.  A  measure  of  volume.  One 
oublc  yard  equals  27  cubic  feet  and  0.76  cubic 
meters. 

Culm.  In  anthracite  terminology,  the  waste 
accumulation  of  coal,  bone  and  rock  from 
old  dry  breakers. 

Curie.  The  unit  for  radioactive  quantity. 
One  curie  equala  8.7  x  10"  nuclear  transfor- 
mations per  second.  Common  fractions  are: 
Megacurle:   One  million  curies   (MCl) 
Microcurle:  One  millionth  of  a  curie. 
Mllllcurle:    One    thousandth    of   a    curie 
(mCl) 
Nanocurle:  One  billionth  of  a  curie  fnCl) 
Plcocurte:  One  millionth  of  a  microcurle 
(pCl) 
CVP.  Cascade  Upratlng  Program. 
DC.  Direct  Current. 

DeatlL-Weight  Tons  (DWT) .  The  total  lift- 
ing capacity  of  a  ship  expressed  in  long  tons 
(2.340  lbs.).  For  example,  the  oil  tanker  Uni- 
verse Ireland  Is  listed  as  312,000  dwt.  which 
means  It  can  carry  312,000  tons  of  oil  or  atxnit 
1.9  million  barrels. 

Decay.  Radioactive.  The  proceee  whereby 
atoms  of  radioactive  substances  experience 
transformatton  Into  atoms  of  other  elements 
with  attendant  emission  of  penetrating  radi- 
ations (gamma  rays)  and  some  nuclear  par- 
ticles. Kach  radioactive  substance  has  a 
iinlque  decay  rate  which  may  range  from  a 
fraction  of  a  second  to  hundreds  of  years  or 
more. 

Decay  Cooling.  The  storage  of  Irradiated 
fuel  elements  to  allow  for  radioactive  decay 
of  short-lived  radioisotopes  prior  to  initiating 
fuel  reprocessing. 

Decay  Heat.  The  head  produced  by  radio- 
active decay  of  radioactive  fission  products 
In  a  nuclear  core. 

Decay  Product.  A  nuclide  resulting  from 
the  radioactive  disintegration  of  a  radio- 
nuclide, formed  either  directly  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  successive  transformations  In  a  radlo- 
■otlve  serlse.  A  decay  prodTKt  may  be  either 
radloaetive  or  stable. 

Deep  Mining.  The  exploration  of  coal  or 
mineral  deposlta  at  depths  exceeding  about 
1,000  feet.  Coal  U  usually  deep  mined  at  not 
more  than  1,800  feet.  Mineral  mlnea  ten 
deeper. 


Degree  Day,  Cooling.  A  measure  of  the  need 
for  air  conditioning  (cooling  based  on  tem- 
perature and  humidity.)  Although  cooling 
degree  days  are  published  for  many  weather 
stations,  specific  procedure  has  not  been  gen- 
erally accepted. 

Degree  Day,  Heating.  A  measure  of  the 
coldness  of  the  weather  experienced,  based 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  dally  mean  tem- 
perature falls  below  a  reference  temperature, 
usually  65  degrees  P. 

Deliverability .  The  volume  of  gas  a  well, 
field,  pipeline,  or  distribution  system  can 
supply  in  a  given  period  of  time.  Also,  the 
practical  output  from  a  storage  reservoir. 

Demand.  The  rate  at  which  electric  energy 
Is  delivered  to  or  by  a  system  or  to  a  piece 
of  equipment,  expressed  in  kilowatts,  kllovolt 
amperes,  or  other  suitable  unit  at  a  given 
Instant  or  average  over  any  designated  time. 
Likewise  the  rate  at  which  natural  gas  or 
other  fuel  is  delivered  to  a  system. 

Demand,  Average.  The  demand  on  a  system 
or  any  of  its  parts  over  an  Interval  of  time, 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  energy  sup- 
plied by  the  number  erf  units  of  time  In  the 
Interval. 

DENR.  The  proposed  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  mentioned  by  the 
President  In  his  energy  message  of  April  18 
1972. 

Depleted  Uranium.  Uranium  having  leas 
uranlum-236  atoms  thr.n  found  In  nature, 
which  is  0.71  percent.  Depleted  uranium  is  a 
by-product  of  the  enrichment  process. 

Depletion  Allowance.  A  tax  allowance  ex- 
tended to  the  owner  of  exhaustible  resources 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  permanent  re- 
duction In  varue  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
resource. 

Desulfurization.  The  process  by  which  sul- 
fur and  sulfur  compounds  are  removed  from 
gases  or  liquid  hydrocarbon  mixtures. 

Diesel  Engine.  An  internal -combustion  en- 
gine drawing  its  power  from  the  explosions 
of  an  alr-oU  mixture.  Combustion  Is  caused 
by  heat  from  compressing  the  air-fuel  mlx- 
t\ire  in  a  cylinder  by  a  piston. 

Diesel  Fuel.  Fuel  use<J  for  internal  combus- 
tion on  dlesel  engines:  usually  that  fraction 
which  distills  after  kerosene;  similar  to  gas 

Direct  Current  (DC) .  Electricity  that  flows 
continuously  in  one  direction,  as  contrasted 
with  alternating  current. 

ZHrect  Energy  Conversion.  The  generation 
of  electricity  from  an  energy  source  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  Include  transference 
of  energy  to  a  working  fluid.  Direct  con- 
version methods  have  no  moving  parts  and 
usually  produce  direct  current.  Some  meth- 
ods include  thermoelectric  conversion,  ther- 
mionic conversion  and  magnetohydrody- 
namlc  conversion. 

DisUllate  Fuel  Oil.  Any  fuel  oil,  gas  oU, 
topped  crude  oil,  or  other  petroleum  oUs,' 
derived  by  refining  or  processing  crude  oil 
or  unfinished  oUs.  In  whatever  type  of  plant 
such  refining  or  processing  may  occur,  which 
has  a  boiling  range  at  atmospheric  pressure 
from  650  degrees  to  1,200  degrees  P. 

Doubling  Time.  In  the  long-term  (multi- 
cycle) operation  of  a  breeder  reactor  system, 
the  time  required  to  achieve  a  net  doubling 
of  the  inventory  of  fissionable  material  pres- 
ent In  the  system,  expressed  In  years.  Dou- 
bling time  depends  on  the  breeding  gain  and 
the  specific  power  at  which  the  reactor 
operates. 

Drift.  Water  lost  from  an  evaporative  cool- 
ing tower  as  liquid  droplets  are  entrained  In 
the  exhaust  air. 

Drif,t  Mine.  A  coal  mine  which  Is  entered 
directly   through   a   horizontal   opening. 

Dry  Cooling.  Cooling  In  which  waste  heat  Is 
dissipated  directly  to  the  atmo^here. 

Dry  Hole.  A  drUled  weU  which  does  not 
yield  gas  and/or  oU  In  quantities  or  condi- 
tion to  support  commercial  production. 


Efficiency,  Thermal.  Relating  to  heat  t 
percentage  Indicating  the  avaUable  Btu  In- 
put  that  Is  converted  to  iiseful  purposes  K 
is  applied,  generally,  to  combustion  equip- 
ment.  E=BfM  output /BtM  Input 

EHV.  Extra-high  voltage. 

Electrofluidic  Coal  Processing.  A  system  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
to  dissolve  and  hydrogasslfy  coal.  If  success- 
ful It  may  provide  a  way  to  completely  use 
coal  fed  to  conversion  processes  and  thus 
minimize  environmental  problems  to  waste 
products. 

Energy.  The  capability  of  doing  work. 
There  are  several  forms  of  energy.  Including 
kinetic,  potential,  thermal,  and  electro- 
magnetic. One  form  of  energy  may  be 
changed  to  another,  such  as  burning  coal 
to  produce  steam  to  drive  a  turbine  which 
produces  electricity.  Except  for  some  hydro- 
electric  and  nuclear  power,  most  of  the 
world's  energy  comes  from  energy  in  the 
form  of  fossil  fuels,  which  are  burned  to 
produce  heat. 

Energy  Messages.  Cf.  The  President's  mes- 
sages. 

EnHched  Uranium.  Uranium  In  which  the 
amount  of  uranlum-2S5  present  has  been 
artificially  Increased  above  the  0.71  percent 
found  In  nature.  Uranium  enriched  between 
3  and  6  percent  is  a  common  fuel  for  civil 
nuclear  power  stations.  Uranium  enriched 
to  90  percent  or  more  Is  used  for  nuclear 
propulsion  of  warships  and  submarines,  and 
In  atomic  bombs. 

EnHching,  {Gas).  Increasing  the  heat 
content  of  gas  by  mixing  It  with  a  gas  of 
higher  Btu  content. 

Enrichment.  A  process  by  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fissionable  uranium  isotope 
(U-285)  Is  Increased  above  the  0.7  percent 
contained  in  natural  uranium. 

Enthalpy.  The  heat  content  per  unit  mase, 
expressed  in  Btu  per  pound. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements.  The 
analytical  statements  that  balance  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  Federal  decision.  Required  by 
the  National  Elnvlronmental  Policy  Act,  sec. 
102(2) (c). 

EPA.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  A 
Federal  agency  created  In  1970  to  permit 
coordinated  and  effective  governmental  ac- 
tion for  protection  of  the  environment  by 
the  systematic  abatement  and  control  of 
pollution  through  integration  of  research, 
monitoring,  standard  setting  and  enforce- 
ment activities. 

Exchange  Gas.  Oas  that  is  received  from 
lor  delivered  to)  another  party  in  exchange 
for  gas  delivered  to  (or  received  from)  such 
other  party. 

Extraction  Plant.  A  plant  In  which  a  prod- 
uct, such  as  propane,  butane,  oil,  or  natural 
gasoline,  which  is  Initially  component  of 
the  gas  stream,  Is  extracted  or  removed  for 
sale. 

Farm  Tractor  Fuel.  Any  petroleum  prod- 
uct, exclusive  of  gasoline  dlesel  fuel,  and 
liquefied  petroleum  gas,  which  is  used  for 
the  generation  of  power  for  the  operation  of 
farm  Implements. 

Fast  Breeder  Reactor.  A  fast  nuclear  reac- 
tor that  operates  with  neutrons  at  the  fast 
speed  of  their  Initial  emission  from  the  fls- 
slon  process,  and  that  produces  more  fission- 
able material  than  it  consumes. 

Fast  Reactor.  A  nucteto-  reactor  In  which 
the  fission  chain  reaction  is  sustained  pri- 
marily by  fast  neutroHB.  Fast  reactors  con- 
tain no  moderator  and  Inherently  require 
enriched  fuel.  They  are  of  Interest  because 
of  favorable  neutron  economy  which  makes 
them  suitable  for  breeding. 

Fast  Flux  TesUng  Fadlity  (FFTF) .  A  major 
ABC  experimental  facility  still  under  con- 
struction. When  completed.  It  will  provlds 
neutron  expoeure  for  breeder  fuels  compar- 
able to  those  expected  in  commercial  fsst 
breeder  reactors. 
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Feed  Materials  (Nuclear) .  Refined  uranium 
or  thorium  metal  or  compounds  suitable  for 
use  in  fabricating  reactor  fuel  elements  or 
as  feed  to  uranium  enrichment  facilities. 

Feedstock.  Crude  oU  or  a  fraction  thereof 
to  be  charged  to  any  process  equipment. 

Fertile  Material.  A  material,  not  Itself  fis- 
sionable by  thermal  neutrons,  which  can  be 
converted  Into  a  fissionable  material  by  Irra- 
dltlon  m  a  nuclear  reactor.  The  two  basic 
fertile  materials  are  uranlum-238  and  tho- 
rlum-232.  When  these  fertile  materials  cap- 
ture neutrons,  they  become  fissionable  pluto- 
nlum-239  and  uranlum-233,  respectively. 

FFTF.  Past  Flux  Testing  Facility. 

Finished  Products.  Petroleum  oils,  or  a 
mixture  or  combination  of  such  oils,  or  any 
component  or  components  of  such  oils  which 
are  to  be  vised  without  further  processing. 

Firedamp.  A  highly-explosive  mixture  of 
methane  and  air  found  In  the  seams  of  coal 
mines.  It  is  frequently  the  cause  of  explo- 
sions In  coal  mines. 

Fireflooding .  A  method  to  Increase  recovery 
of  oil  from  existing  fields.  Cf .  in  situ  combus- 
tion. 

Fission.  The  splitting  of  a  heavy  nucleus 
into  two  approximately  equal  parts  (which 
are  radioactive  nuclei  of  lighter  elements) , 
accompanied  by  the  release  of  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  energy  and  generally  one  or 
more  neutrons.  Fission  can  occur  spontane- 
ously, but  usually  is  caused  by  nuclear  ab- 
sorption of  neutrons  or  other  particles. 

Fission  Products.  The  nuclei  formed  by  the 
fission  of  heavy  elements,  plus  nuclides 
formed  by  the  flsslon  fragments  radioactive 
decay.  Fission  products  are  intensely  radio- 
active. 

Fissionable  Material.  Any  material  fission- 
able by  slow  neutrons.  The  three  basic  ones 
are  uranlum-235,  plutonlum-239  and  ura- 
nlum-233. 

Flare  Gas.  Unutilized  natviral  gas  burned 
in  flares  at  an  oil  field;  waste  gas. 

Flue  Gas.  Oas  from  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
the  heating  value  of  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially spent  and  which  is,  therefore,  dis- 
carded to  the  flue  or  stack. 

Fluidized  Bed.  A  fluldized  bed  results  when 
a  fluid,  usually  a  gas,  flows  upward  through 
a  bed  of  suitably  sized  solid  particles  at  a 
velocity  high  enough  to  buoy  the  particles, 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  to 
Impart  to  them  an  appearance  of  great  tur- 
bulence. Fluldized  beds  are  used  In  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  The  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is 
developing  a  coal-flred  fluldized  bed  boiler 
which  would  permit  use  of  Western  low  sul- 
fur coals  without  slagging,  and  use  of  high 
sulfur  coals  without  causing  unacceptable 
environmental  effects. 

Fly  Ash.  Fine  solid  particles  on  noncom- 
bustlble  ash  carried  out  a  chimney  with  waste 


Fossil  Fuel.  Any  naturally  occurring  fuel 
of  an  organic  nature,  such  as  coal,  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

Fuel.  Any  substance  that  can  be  burned  to 
produce  heat.  Sometimes  Includes  materials 
that  can  be  fissioned  In  a  chain  reaction  to 
produce  heat.  The  energy  content  of  common 
fuels  are  as  follows: 

1  Barrel  (Bbl.)  of  Crude  OU  equals  B,800,- 
000  Btu. 

1  Cubic  Foot  (CF)  of  Natural  Oas  equals 
1,032  Btu. 

1  Ton  of  Coal  equals  34,000,000  to  28,000,000 
Btu. 

Two  trillion  Btu's  per  year  are  about  equal 
to  1.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 

Fuel  Cell.  A  device  for  combining  fuel  and 
oxygen  In  an  electro-chemical  reaction  to 
generate  electricity;  chemical  energy  la  con- 
verted directly  into  electrical  energy  without 
combustion. 

Fuel  Energy  Conversion  Factors: 

Coal: 

Anthracite  (Penn.)— 26.4  million  Btu/ton. 

Bituminous— 26.2  million  Btu/ton. 

Sub- bituminous — 19.0  million  Btu/ton. 


Lignite— 13.4  million  Btu/ton. 

Petroleum. 

Crude — 5.6  million  Btu/bbl. 

Residual  fuel  oU— 6.29  million  Btu/bbl. 

Distillate  fuel  oil— 5 .88   million  Btu/bbl. 

Oasollne — 5.26  million  Btu/bbl. 

Jet  fuel  (keroaene-type) — 6.67  Btu/bbl. 

Kerosene — 5.67   million   Btu/bbl. 

Petroleum  coke — 6.02  million  Btu/bbl. 

Fuel  cycle.  The  series  of  steps  Involved  In 
supplying  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reactors. 
It  Includes  mining,  refining  of  uranium,  fab- 
rication of  fuel  elements,  their  use  In  a  nu- 
clear reactor,  chemical  processing  to  recover 
remaining  fissionable  material,  reenrichment 
of  the  fuel,  refabrlcatlon  Into  new  fuel  ele- 
ments and  waste  storage. 

Fuel  Depot.  A  bulk  storage  Installation 
composed  of  storage  tanks  and  related  fa- 
cilities such  as  docks,  loading  racks,  and 
pumping  units. 

Fuel  Element.  A  rod  tube  plate  or  other 
shape  or  form  Into  which  nuclear  fuel  Is 
fabricated  for  use  In  a  reactor. 

Fuel  Fabrication.  The  manufactiirlng  and 
assembly  of  reactor  fuel  elements  contain- 
ing fissionable  and  fertile  nuclear  material. 

Fuel  Gas.  Synthetic  gas  used  for  heating  or 
cooling.  It  has  less  energy  content  than  pipe- 
line quality  gas.  The  Office  of  Coal  Research 
Is  developing  a  process  to  produce  clean,  low- 
Btu  fuel  gas  from  coal.  The  product  could 
be  burned  In  nearby  power  plants,  or  could 
be  a  feed  material  for  production  of  other 
synthetic  fuels  such  as  high  Btu  pipeline 
gas. 

Fuel  Oil.  Any  liquid  or  llqueflable  petro- 
leum product  burned  for  the  generation  of 
heat  In  a  furnace  or  firebox,  or  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power  In  an  engine. 

Fuel  Rate.  The  anaount  of  fuel  needed  to 
generate  one  kilowett-hour  of  electricity.  In 
1969  the  rates  were  0.88  pounds  of  coal,  aver- 
age, In  the  United  States  electricity  Indxis- 
try,  0.076  gallons  of  oil  and  10.4  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

Fuel  Reprocessing.  The  processing  of  reac- 
tor fuel  to  recover  the  tinused,  residual  fis- 
sionable materials. 

Fusion.  The  formation  of  a  heavier  nucleus 
from  two  lighter  ones,  such  as  hydrogen  iso- 
topes, with  the  attendant  release  of  energy. 

Furnace  Oil.  A  distillate  fuel  primarily  in- 
tended for  use  in  domestic  heating  equip- 
ment. 

Gallon.  A  unit  of  measure.  A  UJ9.  gallon 
contains  231  cu  in.,  0.133  cubic  feet,  or  3.786 
liters.  It  is  0.83  times  the  Imperial  gallon. 
One  UJ3.  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.3  lb. 

Gas  Cap.  A  layer  of  gas  on  top  of  oil  in  an 
iinderground  structure,  or  reservoir. 

Gas,  Casinghead.  Unprocessed  natural  ga.s 
produced  from  a  resen^oir  containing  oil. 
Sometimes  called  Bradenhead  Qaa. 

Gas  Centrifuge  Process.  A  method  of  en- 
richment In  which  heavier  iiranium  atoms 
are  partially  separated  from  lighter  ones  by 
centrifugal  force. 

Gas  Cooled  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  (GCBR). 
A  fast  breeder  reactor  which  is  cooled  by  a 
gas.  usually  helium,  under  pressure. 

Gas  Cycling.  A  petroleum  recovery  process 
which  takes  gas  produced  with  oil  and  in- 
jects it  back  into  the  oil  sand  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing more  oil. 

Gas,  Dry.  Oas  whose  water  content  has 
been  reduced  by  a  dehydration  process.  Oas 
containing  little  or  no  hydrocarbons  com- 
mercially recoverable  as  liquid  product,  ape- 
cified  small  quantities  of  liquids  are  per- 
mitted by  varying  statutory  definitions  in 
certain  states. 

Gaseous  Diffusion  Process.  A  method  of  en- 
riching uranium  based  on  the  tendency  of 
gas  atoms  or  molecules  of  different  mstwinn 
to  diffuse  through  a  porous  barrier,  or  mem- 
brane, at  difTerent  rates. 

Gas,  IllumlTUiting.  A  gas  containing  rala- 
Uvely  large  amounts  of  unsaturated  and/or 
heavy  hydrocarbon  gaaes,  which  bum  with  a 
luminous  fiame. 


Oas  Impurities.  Undesirable  matter  In  gas, 
such  as  dvist,  excessive  water  vapor,  hydrogen 
sulfide,  tar  and  ammonia. 

Gas,  Manufactured.  A  gas  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal,  or  by  the  ther- 
mal decomposition  of  oil.  or  by  the  reaction 
of  steam  passing  throiigh  a  bed  of  heated 
coal  or  coke.  Examples  are  coal  gases,  coke 
oven  gases,  producer  gas,  blast  furnace  gas, 
blue  (water)  gas.  carbureted  water  gas.  Btu 
content  varies  widely. 

Gas,  Natural.  A  naturally  occurring  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbon.  Oases  found  in  porous 
geologic  formations  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face, often  In  association  with  petroleum. 
The  principal  constituent  Is  methane. 

Associated.  Free  natiiral  gas  In  immediate 
contact,  but  not  In  solution,  with  crude  oil 
In  the  reservoir. 
Dry.  See  Gas,  Dry. 

Liquefied  (LNG).  A  clear,  flammable  llq- 
xiid  both  tasteless  and  odorless.  Its  normal 
temperat\ire  at  atmospheric  pressure  Is  259 
degrees  F.  It  remains  a  liquid  at  116  degrees 
F.  and  673  psla.  liquefied  nat\iral  gas  is  al- 
most pure  methane.  In  volvune  it  occupies 
1/600  of  the  gas  In  vapor  state. 

Non-Associated.  Free  natural  gas  not  in 
contact  with,  or  dissolved  In.  crude  oU  in  the 
reservoir. 

Sour.  Gas  found  In  Its  natural  state,  con- 
taining such  amount  of  compounds  of  sul- 
fur as  to  make  it  impractical  to  use.  with- 
out purifying,  because  of  Its  corrosive  effect 
on  piping  and  equipment. 

Sweet.  Gas  found  in  Its  natviral  state,  con- 
taining such  small  amounts  of  compounds 
of  sulfur  that  It  can  be  used  without  purify- 
ing, with  no  deleterious  effect  on  piping  and 
equipment. 

Wet.  Wet  natural  gas  Is  unprocessed  nat- 
ural gas  or  partially  processed  nattiral  gas, 
produced  from  strata  containing  condens- 
able hydrocarbons.  The  term  is  subject  to 
varying  legal  definition  as  specified  by  certain 
state  statutes. 

Gas,  Oil.  A  gas  resulting  from  the  thermal 
decomposition  of  petrolevun  oils,  composed 
mainly  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  and  hydro- 
gen. The  true  heating  value  of  oil  gas  may 
vary  between  800  and  1 .600  Btu  per  cubic  foot 
depending  on  operating  conditions  and  feed- 
stock properties. 

Gasoline.  A  refined  petroleum  distillate,  in- 
cluding naphtha,  Jet  fuel  or  other  petroleum 
oils  (but  not  Isoprene  or  cumene  having  a 
purity  of  50  percent  or  more  by  weight,  or 
benzene  which  meets  the  ASTM  distillation 
standards  for  nitration  grade)  derived  by  re- 
fining or  processing  crude  oil  or  unfinished 
oils,  m  whatever  type  of  plant  such  refining 
or  processing  may  occur,  and  having  a  boil- 
ing range  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  80 
degrees  to  400  degrees  F. 

Gas,  Synthesis.  A  mixture  of  CO  and  H, 
containing  small  amounts  of  nitrogen,  soma 
carbon  dioxide,  and  various  trace  Impuri- 
ties prepared  for  petro-chemlcal  synthesiz- 
ing processes. 

Gia,  Turbine.  A  prime  mover  in  which  gas, 
under  pressure  or  formed  by  con.bu6tlon.  is 
directed  against  a  series  of  turbine  blades; 
the  energy  in  the  expanding  gas  is  converted 
Into  mechanical  energy  supplying  power  at 
the  shaft. 

GCBR.  Gas  Cooled  Past  Breeder  Reactor. 
Generation,  Electric.  The  process  of  trans- 
forming other  forms  of  energy  into  electrla 
energy. 

Geological  Sun:ey.  A  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  established  In  1879. 
The  objectives  of  the  Survey  are  to  "perfona 
surveys,  investigations,  and  research  cover* 
Ing  topography,  geology,  and  the  mineral  and 
water  resources  of  the  United  States:  classify 
land  as  to  mineral  character  and  water  and 
power  resources;  enforce  departmental  regu* 
latlons  applicable  to  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
ing leases,  permits,  licenses,  development 
contracts,   and   gas   storage   contracts;    and 
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publish  and  disseminate  data  relative  to  the 
foregoing  activities. 

Geothermal;  Geothermic.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  heat  of  the  earth's  Interior. 

GeothermaX  Oradtent.  The  change  In  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  with  depth,  expressed 
either  la  degrees  per  unit  depth,  or  In  units 
of  depth  per  degree.  The  mean  rate  of  In- 
crease In  temperature  with  depth  In  areas 
that  are  not  adjacent  to  volcanic  regions  Is 
about  1  degree  r  In  about  55  feet,  corre- 
sponding to  about  100  degrees  P  per  mile 
of  depth. 

Geothermal  Steam.  Steam  drawn  from 
deep  within  the  earth.  There  are  about  90 
known  places  in  the  continental  United 
States  where  geothermal  steam  could  be  har- 
nessed for  power.  These  are  In  California, 
Idaho.  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

aigawatt  (GW) .  1,000,000  kilowatts,  1.000 
megawatts. 
GPM.  Gallons  per  Minute. 
OPS.  Gallons  per  Second. 
Gross  NatUmal  Product  (GNP) .  The  total 
market  value  of  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  the  Nation  before  the  deduction 
of   depreciation    charges   and    other    allow- 
ances for  capital  constimption,  a  widely  used 
measure  of  economic  activity. 

Half-Life,  Radioactive.  Time  required  for 
a  radioactive  substance  to  lose  60%  of  Its 
activity  by  decay.  Each  radionuclide  has  a 
unique  half -life. 

Beating  Value.  The  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  unit 
quantity  of  fuel. 

Hertz.  Cycles  per  Second.  U.S.  electrical 
supply  has  a  frequency  of  60  Hertz. 

High  Btu  Oil-Gas  Process.  A  manufactured 
gas  process  In  which  Is  converted  Into  a  fuel 
gas  having  a  higher  heating  value  than  that 
of  coal  gas  or  carbureted  water  gas.  Often 
called  Hl-Btu  Gas  Process. 

High  Temperature  Gas  Cooled  Reactor 
(HTGCR).  A  promising  approach  to  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  which  would  permit 
more  efllclent  use  of  uranium  and  also  some 
use  of  thortum  In  Its  fuel  cycle.  Also  offers 
greater  thermal  efficiency  than  light  water 
reactors. 

Holder.  Go*.  A  gas-ttght  receptacle  or  con- 
tainer In  which  gas  Is  stored  for  future  use. 
There  are  two  general  ways  of  storing  gas: 
'  I***  approximately  constant  pressure  (low 
pressure  containers)  In  which  case  the  vol- 
ume of  the  container  changes,  and  (2)  In 
containers  of  constant  volume  (usually  high 
prewure  containers)  In  which  caae  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  stored  varies  with  the  pressure. 

Hoider,  Storage.  A  gas  holder  for  storage  of 
excess  gas  supply  for  use  during  tlmea  of 
excess  demand. 

Hopper  Car.  A  railway  car  for  coal,  gravel 
etc  .  shaped  like  a  hopper,  with  an  opening  to 
discharge  the  contents. 

Horsepower  (Hp.) .  A  standard  unit  of  pow- 
er e«iual  to  74«  watts  in  the  United  States 
One  horsepower  equals  2,645.06  Btu  (mean)  / 
hour,  560  foot-pounds/second. 

Horsepower.  BoOer.  The  equivalent  evap- 
"""ayoP  of  84.5  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  at  212 
degrees  F  and  above.  This  Is  equal  to  a  heat 
output  of  83,476  Btu  per  hour. 

Horsepotcer  Hour.  One  horsepower  expend- 
ed for  one  hour,  or  the  horsepower  multiplied 
DT  the  number  of  hoiirs  One  horsepower 
hour  equals  l.MCOOO  foot-pounds  0  745 
kUowatt-hours,  2.454  Btu  (mean). 
Hp.  Horsepower. 

HTGCR.  High  Temperature  Gas  Cooled 
Reactor. 

Hydraulic  Fracturing.  A  general  term,  for 
which  there  are  numennis  trade  or  service 
names,  for  the  fracturing  of  rock  In  an  oil  or 
«•«  reservoir  by  pumping  a  fluid  under  high 
pressure  into  the  well  The  purpoee  Is  to  pro- 
duce artificial  openings  In  the  rock  In  order 
to  IncroiM  pefTDeabUlty. 


Hydrocarbon  Fuels.  Fuels  that  contain  an 
organic  chemical  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

Hydrocracking .  A  process  combining  crack- 
ing or  pyrolysls,  with  hydrogenatlon.  Peed- 
stocks  can  Include  crude  oU,  residue,  petro- 
leum tars,  and  asphalts. 

Hydroelectric  Plant.  An  electric  power  plant 
in  which  energy  of  faUlng  water  Is  converted 
into  electricity  by  turning  a  turbine  gen- 
erator. 

Hydroflning.  A  fixed-bed  catalytic  process 
to  desiilf  urlze  and  hydrogenate  a  wide  range 
of  charge  shocks  from  gases  through  waxes. 
Hydro  forming.  A  process  In  which  naphthas 
are  passed  over  a  catalyst  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures and  moderate  pressures,  In  the 
presence  of  added  hydrogen  or  hydrogen- 
oontalned  gaaee.  to  form  high-octane  motor 
fuel  or  aroma  tics. 

Hydrotreating.  The  removal  of  sulfxir  ttom 
low-octane  gasoline  feedstock  by  replace- 
ment with  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen/ Synthesis  Gas.  A  process  being 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
the  American  Gas  Aesoclatlon  to  produce 
either  hydrogen  or  synthesis  gas. 

Hygas.  A  process  being  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Gas  Research  and  the  American  Gas 
Association  to  produce  plpeUne  quality  gas 
by  hydrogaslflcatlon  of  coal.  Development  be- 
ing done  by  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology 
IGT.  Institute  of  Gas  Technology. 
Injection.  (Gaa  Injection,  water  Injection) . 
Forcing  gas  or  water  Into  an  oil  well  in  or- 
der to  Increase  pressure  within  the  well  to 
force  oU  to  the  surface. 

In  Situ.  In  the  natural  or  original  position; 
applied  to  a  rock,  b<41  or  fossil  when  oc- 
curring In  the  situation  In  which  It  was 
originally  formed  or  deposited. 

In-Situ  Combination.  An  experimental 
means  of  recovery  of  oil  of  low  gravity  and 
high  viscosity  which  Is  unrecoverable  by  oth- 
er methods.  The  oil  is  heated  by  Igniting  the 
oU  sand  and  keeping  the  flre  aUve  by  air  In- 
jection. The  heat  breaks  the  oil  down  to  coke 
and  lighter  oils  and  the  coke  catches  Are.  As 
the  combustion  front  advances,  the  light  oUs 
move  ahead  of  the  Ore  Into  the  bore  of  a 
producing  weU.  Also  known  as  flrefloodlng. 

In-Situ  Recovery.  Refers  to  methods  to  ex- 
tract the  fuel  cc«nponent  of  a  deposit  with- 
out removing  the  deposit  from  Its  bed. 

Intangfble  tfrilling  Costs.  Expense  Items 
that  are  written  off  in  the  year  Incurred  for 
tax  purpoaea. 

Ionized  Gas.  A  gas  that  Is  capable  of  carry- 
ing an  electric  ciurent. 
JCAE.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Joule.  A  unit  of  energy  or  work  which  Is 
equivalent  to  one  watt  per  second  or  0  737 
foot-pounds. 

Kerosene.  Any  Jet  fuel,  dlesel  fuel,  fuel  oU 
or  other  petroleum  oils  derived  by  refining  or 
processing  crude  oil  or  unfinished  oils.  In 
whatever  type  of  plant  such  refining  or  proc- 
essing may  occur,  which  has  a  boiling  range 
at  atmospheric  pressure  from  400  degrees  to 
650  degrees  F. 

Kerosine.  A  colorless  mixture  of  hydrocar- 
bons, obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation 
of  petroleum  and  used  as  a  fuel.  It  was  once 
called  coal  oil  because  of  Its  origin. 

Kilogram.  (Kg).  The  unit  of  weight  In  the 
metric  system,  equal  to  1.000  grams  or  2.2 
lb. 

Kiloton  (Kt)  A  measure  of  explosive  force 
which  originated  in  the  early  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  One  kllotron  represents  the 
energy  of  10"  calories,  or  3.9  x  10  •  Btu  ot 
4x10  "Joules. 

Kilovolt  (kV) .  1000  volts.  '' 

Kilovoltampere  (kVa).  An  electrical  term 
that  Indicates  the  energy  in  an  alternating 
current  circuit.  It  is  the  product  of  voltage 
and  current. 

Kilowatt  (Kw)  1.000  watts.  A  unit  of  power 
equal  to  1,000  watu,  or  to  energy  consump- 
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tlon  at  a  rate  of  1000  Joules  per  second  It  b 
usually  used  for  electrical  power.  An  electric 
motor  rated  at  one  horsepower  uses  electrical 
energy  at  a  rate  of  about  %  kUowatt 

Kilowatt-Hour  {kWh) .  A  unit  of  work  or 
energy  equal  to  that  expended  by  one  kilo- 
watt  In  one  hour.  It  Is  equivalent  to  3  4ia 
Btu  of  heat  energy. 

Kinetic  Energy.  The  energy  of  motion-  the 
ability  of  an  object  to  do  work  because  of  it« 
motion. 

kV.  KUovolt. 
kVa.  Kllovoltampere.l 
Kt.  KUoton. 

Light  on.  Any  of  the  products  dlstUled  or 
processed  from  crude  all  up.  but  not  Includ- 
Ing.  the  first  lubricating  oil  distillate. 

Light-Water  Reactor  (LWR).  Nuclear  re- 
actor  In  which  water  la  the  primary  coolant/ 
moderator  with  slightly  enriched  uranium 
fuel.  There  are  two  commercial  light-water 
reactor  types— the  boUlng  water  reactor 
(BWB)  and  the  pressurized  water  reactor 
(PWR). 

Lignite.  A  low  grade  coal  of  a  variety  Inter- 
mediate between  peat  and  bituminous  coal. 
Liquefied  Gases.  They  Include  the  following 
liquefied  or  llqueflable  gases:  ethane,  pro- 
pane, butane,  ethylene,  propylene,  and  butyl- 
enes.  These  are  derived  by  refining  or  other 
processing  of  natural  gas  crude  oU,  or  unfin- 
ished oUs. 

Liquefied  Natural  Gas  (LNG).  A  clear 
flammable  liquid  both  tasteless  and  odorless; 
almost  pure  methane. 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  (LPG) .  A  gas  con- 
taining certain  specific  hydrocarbons  which 
are  gaseous  imder  normal  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, but  can  be  liquefied  under  moderate 
pressvire  at  normal  temperatures;  principal 
examples  are  propane  and  butane. 

Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  (LMFBR) .  A  nu- 
clear  breeder  reactor  cooled  by  molten  sodium 
In  which  fission  Is  cau«ed  by  fast  neutrons. 
Liquid  Phase  Methanation.  A  process  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  American  Gas  Association  to  convert 
hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  to  methane 
which  can  be  used  as  a  pipeline  gas. 

Liquids.  Natural  Gas.  Liquid  hydrocarbon 
mixtures  which  are  gaseous  at  reservoir  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  but  are  recoverable 
by  condensation  or  absorption.  Nattu^  gaso- 
line and  liquefied  petroleum  gases  fall  m  this 
category. 

Liter.  The  primary  standard  of  capacity  In 
the  metric  system,  equal  to  the  volume  of  one 
kilogram  of  pure  water  at  maxlmvim  density, 
at  approximately  4  degrees  C.  and  under  nor- 
mal atmoapherlc  pressure.  One  llter=0.264 
gaUona  (UJ3.).  1.06  quart*  (U.S.)  or  2.11 
pints  (U.S.). 

Lithium.  Element  No.  3  (symbol  LI;  atomic 
weight  6.94).  As  found  In  nature,  lithium 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  stable  isotopes- 
llthlum-6  (7.5%)  and  llthlum-7  (92.4%). 
Llthlum-6  Is  of  Interest  as  a  possible  fuel  or 
source  thereof  for  the  generation  of  power 
from  a  controlled  thermonuclear  reaction. 
LNG.  Liquefied  Natural  Gas. 
Load.  The  amount  of  power  needed  to  be 
delivered  a  given  point  on  an  electric  system. 
Longwall  Mining.  A  method  of  working 
coal  seams  that  originated  In  England  In  the 
17th  century.  The  seam  Is  removed  In  one 
operation  by  means  of  a  long  working  face, 
or  waU.  The  workings  advance  (or  retreat)  to 
a  continuous  line.  The  space  from  which  the 
coal  has  been  removed  la  either  allowed  to 
collapse  or  la  completely  or  partially  filled  or 
stowed  with  stone  and  debris.  Longwall  min- 
ing emphasizes  economy  of  extracting  the 
maximum  amount  of  scarce  reserves.  In  con- 
trast the  conventional  American  pillar  and 
block  approach  emphasizes  the  bountiful 
nature  of  U.S.  coal  reserves. 
LNG.  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas. 
Lubricating  Oils.  Any  lubricant  containing 
■aore  than  80  percent  by  voliime  of  refined 
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petroleum  distillates  or  specially  treated  pe- 
troleum residuum. 

Ivxgi  Process.  The  only  commercially 
available  process  for  coal  gasification.  Having 
originated  In  Germany,  this  process  has 
limited  application  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  problems  of  scaling  up  the  size  of 
operations  and  characteristics  of  U.S.  cocUi. 
The  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  American 
Oaa  Association  are  Jointly  funding  further 
development. 

LWR.  Light-water  reactor. 

Magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD).  A  branch 
of  physics  that  deals  with  magneto  hydro- 
dynamic  phenomenon  (of  or  relating  to  phe- 
nomena arising  from  the  motion  of  elecrl- 
<»lly  conducting  fiulds  In  the  presence  of 
electric  and  magnetic  fields).  In  open -cycle 
MHD  generators,  the  working  fluid  Is  ex- 
hausted to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  closed- 
cycle  MHD.  the  working  fluid  Is  continuously 
recirculated  through  a  closed  loop. 

Marketable  Natural  Gas.  Raw  gas  from 
•which  certain  hydrocarbon  and  nonhydro- 
carbon  compounds  have  been  removed  or 
partially  removed  by  processing.  Marketable 
natural  gas  Is  often  referred  to  as  pipeline 
gas;  residue  gas.  or  sales  gas. 

tlcf.  One  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mcfd.  One  thousand  cubic  feet  per  day. 

Mcfh.  One  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Margin.  The  difference  between  the  net 
6ystem  generating  capability  and  system 
maximum  load  requirements  Including  net 
schedule  transfers  with  other  systems. 

Megawatt  (MW) .  1000  kilowatts,  1  mUllon 
watts. 

Megawatt-Day  Per  Ton  (Mv)d/t).  A  unit 
that  expresses  the  burnup  of  nuclear  fuel 
In  a  reactor;  speclficaUy  the  number  of  meg- 
awatt-days of  heat  output  per  metric  ton 
of  fuel  in  the  reactor. 

Metallurgical  Coal.  Coal  with  strong  or 
moderately  strong  coking  properties  that  con- 
tains no  more  than  8.0  percent  ash  and  1.26 
percent  sulfur,  as  mlnpd  or  after  conventional 
cleaning. 

Methane  (CH,).  The  lightest  In  the  paraf- 
flnic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  It  is  colorless, 
odorless  and  flammable.  It  forms  the  major 
portion  of  marsh  gas  and  natural  gas. 

Methyl  Alcohol  (CHfiH).  A  polaonovis 
liquid,  also  known  as  methanol,  which  Is 
the  lowest  member  of  the  alcohol  series.  Also 
known  as  wood  alcohol,  since  Its  principal 
source  Is  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Metric  Ton.  1,000  kilograms,  equal  to  2,- 
304.6  lbs. 

Middle  Distillate.  One  of  the  distillates  ob- 
Ulned  between  keroslne  and  lubricating  oU 
fractions  In  the  refining  process.  These  In- 
clude light  fuel  oils  and  dlesel  fuel. 

Mine.  An  opening  or  excavation  In  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  minerals;  a  pit 
or  excavation  In  the  earth  from  which  me- 
tallic ores  or  other  mineral  substances  are 
taken  by  digging. 

Mine-Mouth  Plant.  A  steam-electric  plant 
or  coal  gasification  plant  built  close  to  a  coal 
mine  and  usually  associated  with  delivery  of 
output  via  transmission  lines  or  pipelines 
over  long  distances  as  contrasted  with  plants 
located  nearer  load  centers  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  sources  of  fuel  supply. 

Mmof.  Million  cubic  feet. 

Molten- Iron  Process.  A  process  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the 
American  Gas  Association  to  gasify  coal  with- 
out causing  a  aulfur  oxide  pollution  problem. 
It  uses  a  molten-Iron  bath  with  air  or  oxygen. 
The  product  gases  are  essentially  methane. 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  which  with 
methanation  can  be  made  Into  pipeline-qual- 
ity gas.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  only  process  suit- 
able for  gasifying  any  coal.  Including  an- 
thracite and  lignite. 

Molten  Salt  Breeder  Reactor  (MSBR).  A 
breeder  reactor  In  which  the  fuel  would  be  In 


the  form  of  a  molten  salt  of  plutonlum  or 
uranium.  It  offers  several  technical  advan- 
tages, but  poses  severe,  unresolved  engineer- 
ing problems.  The  AEC's  support  for  MSBR 
research  terminated  in  June  1973. 

Mice.  Million  tons  of  coal  equivalent.  A 
comparatlvo  unit  of  energy  content  widely 
used  In  the  oil  industry.  1  Mtce  =  4.48  million 
bbl  011  =  25.19  trillion  cubic  feet  natiu-al  gas. 

Multi-purpose  Tranamission  Line.  Employ- 
ment of  a  transmission  line  for  more  than 
one  function,  such  as  reg\ilar  transmission, 
wheeling,  reserve  capacity,  and  peak  capacity 
usage. 

Natural  Gas.  Naturally  occurring  mixtures 
of  hydrocarbon  gases  and  vapors,  the  more 
Important  of  which  are  methane,  ethane, 
propane,  butaine,  pentane,  and  hexane.  The 
energy  content  of  natural  gas  Is  usually  taken 
as  1032  Btu/cu.  It. 

Natural  Gas  Liquids.  The  hydrocarbon 
components:  propane,  butanes,  and  pentanes 
(also  referred  to  as  condensate),  or  a  com- 
bination of  them  that  are  subject  to  re- 
covery from  raw  gas  liquids  by  processing  In 
field  separators,  scrubbers,  gas  processing 
and  reprocessing  plants,  or  cycling  plants. 
The  propane  and  butane  components  are 
often  referred  to  as  liquefied  'petroleum  gasee 
of  LPG. 

Natural  Gas  Products.  Liquids  (under 
atmospheric  conditions) ,  Including  natiiral 
gasoline,  which  are  recovered  by  process  of 
absorption,  adsorption,  compression,  refrig- 
eration, cycling  or  a  combination  of  such 
processes,  from  mixtures  of  hydrocarbon  that 
existed  la  a  reservoir. 

Natural  Gasoline.  A  mixture  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  extracted  from  natural  gas  and 
stabilized  to  obtain  a  liquid  product  suitable 
for  blending  with  refinery  gasoline. 

Natural  Uranium.  Uranium  as  found  In  na- 
ture, containing  0.7%  uranluni-23fi,  99.3%  of 
uranlum-238  and  a  trace  of  uranlum-234.  It 
Is  also  called  normal  uranium. 

Nitrogen  Oxides  {NOx) .  A  product  of  com- 
bustion of  foesU  fuels  whose  production  In- 
creases with  the  temperature  of  the  process. 
It  can  become  an  air  pollutant  If  concentra- 
tions are  excessive. 

Normal  Uranium.  See  natural  uranium. 

Non-Associated  Gas.  Free  nat\iral  gas  not 
In  contact  with,  nor  dissolved  In.  crude  oil 
in  the  reservoir. 

Nuclear  Fuel  Cyde.  The  various  steps 
which  involve  the  production,  processing,  use 
and  reprocessing  of  nuclear  fuels. 

Nuclear  Power  Plant.  Any  device,  machine, 
or  assembly  that  converts  nuclear  energy  Into 
some  form  of  useful  power,  such  as  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  power. 

Nuclear  Reactor.  A  device  In  which  a  fission 
chain  reaction  can  be  Initiated,  maintained, 
and  controlled.  Its  essential  component  is  a 
core,  with  fissionable  fuel.  It  usually  has  a 
moderator,  reflector,  shielding  coolant  and 
control  mechsmlsms.  It  Is  the  basic  machine 
of  nuclear  power. 

OAPEC.  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum 
ExpKsrtlng  Countries.  It  was  founded  In  1968 
for  coojieratlon  in  economic  and  petroleum 
affairs.  Original  members  were  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  Libya.  In  1970,  Abu  Dhabi,  Al- 
geria. Bahrain,  Dubai,  and  Qatar  Joined. 

DCS.  Outer  continental  shelf. 

Office  of  Coal  Research  (OCR) .  A  b\u*au  of 
the  Department  of  the  Int««1or  eetabHshed 
In  1960  to  develop  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  mining.  prepartBg,  and  utlllolng 
coal. 

Off  Shore  Windpower  System  (OWPS).  A 
proposed  system  to  generate  electricity  by 
wind  turbines  mounted  on  off-shore  plat- 
forms advocated  by  Professor  W.  E.  Herono- 
mus  of  the  University  of  Massachxisetts  (Cf. 
Congressional  Record,  April  30, 1973,  p.  £2664. 
dally  edition). 

OPEC.  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries.  Founded  In  1960  to  unify  and 


coordinate  petroleum  policies  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  members  and  the  date  of  member- 
ship are;  Abu  Dh»bl  (1967>;  Algeria  (1969); 
Indonesia  (1962);  Iran  (1960);  Iraq  (1960); 
Kuwait  (1960):  Ubya  (1962);  Nigeria  (1971); 
Qatar  ( 1961 ) ;  Saudi  Arabia  ( 1960 1 :  and  Vene- 
zuela (1960).  OPEC  headquarters  Is  in  Vi- 
enoa,  Austria. 

OU  Shale.  A  convenient  expression  used 
to  cover  a  ra:ige  of  materials  containing  or- 
ganic matter  (Kerogen)  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  crude  shale  oU,  gas  and  carbo- 
naceous residue  by  heating. 

Original  Oil-In-Place.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  crude  oil  In  known  reser- 
voirs prior  to  any  production,  usually  ex- 
pressed as  "stock  tank"  barrels  or  the  vol- 
ume that  goes  Into  a  stock  tank  after  the 
shrinkage  that  results  when  dissolved  gas  is 
separated  from  the  oil. 

Outage.  The  period  In  which  a  generating 
unit,  transmission  line  or  other  facility,  Is 
out  of  service. 

Overburden.  Material  of  any  nature,  con- 
solidated or  unconsolidated,  that  overlies  a 
deposit  of  useful  materials,  ores  or  coal,  es- 
pecially those  deposits  that  are  mined  from 
the  surface  by  open  cuts. 

Particulate  Matter.  SoUd  ptartlcles.  such  as 
ash,  which  are  released  from  combustion 
process  In  exhaust  gases  at  fossU-fuel  plants. 
Petroleum.  An  oily  flammable  bituminous 
liquid  that  may  vary  from  almost  colorless 
to  black,  occurs  in  many  places  In  the  upper 
strata  of  the  earth.  Is  a  complex  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  with  small  amovmts  of  other 
substances,  and  Is  prep>ared  for  tise  as  gaso- 
line, naphtha,  or  other  products  by  various 
refining  processes. 

Petroleum  Naphtha.  A  generic  term  appUed 
to  refined,  partially  refined  or  unrefined  pe- 
troleiun  pr(>ducts  and  liquid  products  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  naphthas  used  for  specific  pur- 
poses, such  as  cleaning,  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber, paints,  varnishes,  etc..  are  made  to  have 
more  volatility  than  that  set  by  the  limits  of 
this  definition. 

Petroleum  Spirits.  A  refined  petroletim  dis- 
tillate with  volatility,  fiash  point,  and  other 
properties  making  It  suitable  as  a  thinner 
and  solvent  in  paints,  vamlshee,  and  slnxllar 
products. 

Petroleum  Tar.  A  vicious  black  or  dark- 
brown  product  obtained  In  petroletim  refin- 
ing which  will  yield  a  substantial  quantity  of 
solid  residue  when  i>artly  evaporated  or  frac- 
tlonaUy  dlstUled. 

Pilot  Plant.  A  small-scale  Industrial  proc- 
ess unit  operated  to  test  the  application  of  a 
chemical  or  other  manufacturing  process  un- 
der conditions  that  wtii  yield  information 
useful  In  the  design  and  operation  of  full- 
scale  nuknufactiu-lng  equipment.  The  pilot 
unit  serves  to  disclose  the  special  problems 
to  be  solved  In  adapting  a  successful  labora- 
tory method  to  commercial  slaed  units. 

Plutonium.  A  fissionable  element  that  does 
not  occur  in  nature  but  Is  obtained  by  ex- 
posure of  U*"  to  neutrons  in  a  reactor. 
Ppm.  Parts  per  Million. 
Pressurised -Water  Reactor.  A  power  reac- 
tor In  which  heat  Is  transformed  from  the 
core  to  a  heat  exchanger  by  water  kept  xin^K 
high  pressure  to  prevent  it  from  boUlng. 
Steam  Is  generated  in  a  secondarr  circuit. 

Primary  Fuel.  Fuel  consujoMd  in  original 
production  of  energy  as  contrasted  to  a  con- 
version of  energy  from  one  form  to  another. 
Probable  Resenms.  A  realistic  assessment  of 
the  reseives  that  will  be  recovered  from 
known  oU  or  gas  fields  based  on  the  estimated 
ultimate  slse  and  reaerv-olr  characteristics  of 
such  fltids.  Probable  reserves  liMlude  those 
reservea  shown  In  the  proved  categocr- 

Proved  JBeserDea.  The  estimated  quantity  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  natural  gas  liquids  or 
sulfur  which  analysis  or  geological  and  eatri- 
neerlng  data  demonstrates  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  recoverable  from  known  oil 
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or  gu  neldB  under  existing  economic  and 
operating  conditions. 
Pai.  Pounds  per  aquare  inch. 
Pfto.  Pound  per  aquare  inch  absolute    A 
tammm  at  pnarore  tbat  Includes  atmoe- 
pnerlc  preaaure. 

Pumped  Storage.  An  arrangement  whereby 
additional  alectrlc  power  may  be  generated 
during  peak  load  perloda  by  hydraulic  means 
ualng  water  pumped  Into  a  etorage  reservoir 
during  off-peak  periods. 

Q  Unit.  One  qulntllllon  Btu  (1  x  10"  Btu) 
A  vary  large  unit  of  energy.  lQ=88.4e  bUUon 
tons  of  coal,  172.4  bUllon  bbia  of  oU    968  9 
tniUon  cu.  ft.  natural  gas. 

Jiaw  Oat.  Natural  gas.  In  Its  natural  state 
existing  In  or  produced  from  a  field. 

Raw  MateriaU.  Ores  and  crude  concen- 
trates of  uranium  and  thorium. 

Recoverable  Reserve*.  Minerals  expected  to 
be  recovered  by  present  day  techniques  and 
under  present  economJc  conditions. 

Reduced  Crude.  A  residential  product  re- 
maining after  the  removal,  by  dlstUlatlon  of 
other  means,  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
the  more  volatue  components  of  crude  oU 

Refine.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  removing 
undealred  components;  to  process  a  material 
to  make  It  usable. 

Refinery.  A  device  (usually  a  tower)  or 
process  which  heats  crude  oil  so  that  It 
aeparates  Into  chemical  components,  which 
art  than  dlatUled  off  as  more  usable  sub- 
atanoea.  Simple  structure  components  va- 
porize first.  Tn>tcal  crude  fractions,  from 
top  to  bottom  or  simple  to  complex,  ar«- 
ether,  methane,  and  ethane,  (the  gasolines^  • 
propane,  and  butane;  kerosene,  fuel  oU  and 
lubricants;  jeUy  paraffin,  asphalt,  and  tar 

Refinery  Gas.  Any  form  or  mixture  of  gas 
gathered  in  a  refinery  from  the  various  stills 
RefiMng.  The  separaUon  ot  crude  oil  Into 
component  parU,  and  the  manufactiire  of 
products  needed  for  the  market.  Import 
processes  In  refining  are  dlstllatlon,  crack- 
ing, chemical  treating  and  solvent  extraction 
Retorming.  The  thermal  or  catalytic  con- 
version of  naphtha  Into  more  volatUe  prod- 
uct of  higher  octane  number. 

Refrigeration  Ton.  A  unit  of  cooling  capac- 
ity^n  commercial  usage.  13,000  Btu  per  hour 
or  200  Btu  per  aoaute  of  heat  removal  Orlg- 
mally.  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  melt 
-a  toh  of  Ice  in  2«  hours. 

Remaining  Reserves.  TiMae  quantities  of 
erode  OU.  natural  gto.^  natural  gas  liquids 
and  sulfur  as  estimated  under  proved  or 
probable  reserves  after  deducting  those  quan- 
thVifsM^"'^  up  to  the  respective  date  of 

Reiirocetstng.  Chemical  recovery  of  un- 
burned  uranium  and  plutoninm  and  certa'n 
flaslon  products  from  spent  fuel  elements 
^^»t^ve    produeed    power    !n    a    nuclear 

Residual  fuel  XHl.  Petroleum  oil.  which  Is 
any  topped  crude  of  viacdua  residuum  of 
•mide  or  unflniahed  oUs  or  one  or  more  of 
petroleum  oils. 

.^f-tff^-  ^'•^J  "»^  'Of  the  distillation  of 
I^ml  ^.f  f^^^-  "»"«'•  separation  of 
■one  metals  and  the  destructive  distillation 
rt^  coal:  also  a  long  seml-cyllnder,  now  usu- 
Tffly  of  flre  clay  or  sUlca,  for  the  manufacture 

ul  COfu  ^A4. 

Royalty  tUAing.  Competitive  bidding  for 
leases  in  whleh  the  lease  Is  offerwl  to  tol 

^«\i°r>,°*"^*  ^  P*y  *»>•  landowner  the 
largest  Share  of  the  proceeds  of  production, 
free  of  expenses  of  production. 

Mo  Blanco.  Name  of  an  ABC  toduatry  ex- 
periment to  stimulate  production  of  natural 
f^  ^JJ^^°^  multiple  nuclear  exoloslons  and 
to  test  the  economic  feastt>lllty  o*  future 
utilization  of  nuclear  stlmuiatl«4  of  an^ 
V^^"  "*"*'  The  test  was  made  on  May  16 
«T^^aMr  Meeker,   in  Hlo  Blanco  County! 

,J'_    n-^ ...     .., 


RiUison.   Name   ot   an   AEC   Industry   ex- 
periment to  stlmulatte  production  of  natural 
gas  by  use  of  a  nuclear  exploalve  to  fracture 
impermeable  rocks.  Conducted  In  1969. 
Scf.  Standard  cubic  feet. 
Sc/d.  Standard  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Secondary  Recovery.  OU  and  gas  obtained 
by   the   augmentation   of  reservoir   energy; 
often  by  the  Injection  of  air,  gas  or  water 
Into  a  production  formation. 

Separative  Work.  A  measure  of  the  work 
required  to  separate  U^,  and  U,,,  isotopes 
m  the  gaseous  dUTualon  process;  the  basis  of 
AEC  enrichment  charges. 

Solar  Energy.  The  energy  transmitted  from 
the  sun,  which  is  In  the  form  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation.  Although  the  Earth  re- 
ceives about  one-haU  of  one  blUlonth  of  the 
total  solar  energy  output,  this  amounts  to 
about  420  trUUon  kilowatt -hours  annually. 

Solzr  Furnace.  An  optical  device  with  large 
mirrors  that  focu.ses  the  rays  from  the  sun 
upon  a  small  focal  point  to  produce  very  high 
temperatures. 

Solar  Power.  Useful  power  derived  from 
solar  energy.  Both  steam  and  hot-air  engines 
have  been  operated  from  solar  energy.  Large 
solar  steam  engines  were  buUt  In  California. 
Arizona  and  Egypt  between  1900  and  1914. 
None  of  these  engines  have  survived  because 
of  competition  from  the  gasoline  engine  and 
electric  motor. 

Solvent  Refined  Coal.  A  process  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  to  treat 
coal  to  remove  ash,  sulfur  and  other  Impuri- 
ties. The  end  producer  contains  about  16,000 
Btu  per  pound,  has  an  ash  content  of  0.1 
percent  and  a  very  low  sulfur  content  of 
about  0.5  percent.  The  product  Is  soUd  at 
room  temperature,  but  can  be  liquefied  by 
vise  of  relatively  low  l»eat. 

Source  Material.  At  defined  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  any  material  except  so- 
cial nuclear  material,  which  contains  0.05% 
or  more  of  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  two. 
SNG.  Synthetic  gas. 
SO„.  Sulfur  Dioxide. 

Special  Nuclear  Material.  As  defined  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  this  term  refers 
to  plutonIum-239,  uranlum-238,  enriched 
uranltim,  or  any  material  artlfidaUy  en- 
riched in  any  of  these  substances. 

Stack  Gas  Deaulfurization.  Treating  of 
stack  gases  to  remove  sulfur  compounds. 

Steam-Electric  Plant.  A  plant  In  which  the 
prime  movers  (turbines)  connected  to  the 
generators  are  driven  by  steam. 

Steam-Iron  Process.  A  process  being  de- 
veloped by  tbe  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
the  American  Gas  Institute  to  supply  hydro- 
gen for  the  HYGAS  coal  gasification  process. 
Strip  Mining.  The  mining  of  co«a  by  sur- 
face mining  methods  as  distinguished  from 
the  mining  of  metalUforous  ores  by  siirface 
mining  methods  which  is  commonly  deslg- 
nfcted  as  (^sen  pit  mlulr.g. 

Stripper  Well.  A  nearly  depleted  well  for 
which  Income  barely  exceeds  expense. 

Stripping.  Removal  of  the  lightest  frac- 
tions from  a  mixture. 

Subsidence.  A  sinking  down  of  a  part  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  lowering  of  the  strata. 
Including  the  surface,  due  to  underground 
excavations,  often  coal  mines. 

Super  Tunker.  A  very  large  oU  tanker.  The 
deflnttton  changes  with  advancing  marine 
technology.  In  the  late  1940s,  45.000  dwt 
tankers  were  considered  super  tankers-  in 
the  1950s,  100,000  dwt  was  a  super  tanker 
now  common  usage  la  500,000  dwt,  and  still 
larger  ships  are  planned. 

Surface  Mining,  ilie  obtaining  of  coal 
from  the  outcroppmga  or  by  the  removal  of 
overburden  from  a  seam  of  coal,  as  opposed 
to  imderground  mining;  or  any  mining  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Also  called  strip  mining; 

il  -   -  > 
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placer  mining;   opencast;    opencut  minhur 
open-pit  mining.  -~**iug; 

Sweetening.  The  process  by  which  petRw 
leum  products  are  Improved  In  odor  sm 
color  by  oxidizing  or  removing  the  suifmT 
containing  and  unsaturated  compounds 
SWU.  Separative  WOTk-unlt. 
Syncrude.  Synthetic  crude  oU  derived  fm« 
coal  or  oU  shale.  "*" 

Syngas.  Synthetic  gas  (SNO). 
Synthane.  A  coal  gmslflcatlon  process  beim? 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  ravT 
duce  plpeUne  quality  gas.  ^ 

Tcf.  TrUUon  cubic  feet.  A  unit  of  measure 
commonly  used  for  natural  gas.  1  Tcf=S8  3 
mUllon  tons  of  coal.  184  mUllon  bbl  oa 

Tar  Sands.  Hydrocarbon  bearing  depoeltj 
distinguished  from  more  conventional  oU 
and  gas  reservoirs  by  the  high  viscosity  of 
the  hydrocarbon,  which  Is  not  recovwabta 
In  Its  natural  state  through  a  well  by  ortl- 
nary  oU  production  methods. 

Tertiary  Recovery.  Use  of  heat  and  other 
methods  other  than  fluid  Injection  to  aug- 
ment oU  recovery  (presumably  occunInK 
after  secondary  recovery) . 

Thermal  Efficiency.  The  ratio  of  the  heat 
used  to  the  total  heat  units  In  the  fuel  con- 
sumed. 

Thermal  Pollution.  An  increase  in  the  tern- 
perature  of  water  resulting  from  waste  heat 
released  by  a  thermal  electric  plant  to  the 
cooling  water  when  the  effects  on  other  uses 
of  the  water  are  detrimental. 

Thermal  Power  Plant.  Any  electric  powar 
plant  which  operates  by  generating  heat  and 
converting  the  heat  to  electricity. 

Thermal  Reactor.  A  nuclear  reactor  in 
which  the  fission  process  Is  propagated 
mainly  by  thermal  neutron,  l.e..  by  neutron* 
that  have  been  slowed  down  untU  they  are 
In  thermal  equilibrium  with  the  atoms  of  the 
moderator. 

Thermionic  Conversion.  A  conversion  de- 
vice In  which  electrical  energy  is  produced 
directly  from  heat  energy.  Theoretical  effi- 
ciencies range  from  15  to  33%  with  actual 
performance  of  5  to  16%. 

Thermodynamics.  The  science  and  study 
of  the  relationships  between  heat  and  me- 
chanical work.  First  Law:  Energy  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed.  Second  Law;  Heat 
cannot  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  body 
without  the  additional  expenditure  of  energy. 
Thermoelectric  Conversion.  Conversion  of 
heat  energy  Into  electricity  based  on  the  See- 
beck  effect  In  which  a  difference  In  tempera- 
ture between  Junctions  of  a  closed  circuit 
comprised  of  two  dlsslmUar  metals  produces 
an  electric  current. 

Thermonuclear  Fusion.  Source  of  energy 
available  from  hydrogen  Isotopes  In  seawater. 
Thorium  (TH) .  A  naturally  radioactive 
element  with  atomic  number  BO  and,  as  found 
In  nat\ire,  an  atomic  weight  of  approximately 
232.  The  fertile  thorlum-232  Isotope  Is  abun- 
dant and  can  be  transmitted  to  fissionable 
uranium -233  by  neutron  Irradiation.  (A  nat- 
uraUy  radioactive  metal.  One  of  its  natural 
Isotopes  can  be  converted  In  nuclear  reactors 
to  a  nuclear  fuel.) 

Ton.  A  unit  of  weight  equal  to  2,000 
pounds  Ul  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  to  2,240  pounds 
In  Great  Britain.  The  American  ton  Is  often 
called  the  short  ton.  while  the  British  ton  is 
caUed  the  long  ton.  The  metric  ton,  or  1,000 
kUograms.  equals  2,204.62  pounds.  Depend- 
ing upon  specific  gravity,  a  long  ton  or  metric 
ton  wUl  equal  from  6.6  to  8.5  barrels  of  oil. 
Topping.  The  dlstUlatlon  of  crude  oU  to 
remove  light  fractions  only. 

Topping  Cycle.  A  means  to  Increase  therm- 
al efficiency  of  a  eteam-eleetrlc  power  plant 
by  Increasing  tempera^res  and  Interpoemg 
a  device,  such  as  a  supercritical  gas  turbine, 
between  the  heat  source  and  the  conven- 
tional steam-turbine  generator  part  of  the 
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plfTit  to  convert  soma  of  the  additional  heat 
goergy  Uito  electricity. 

Total  Energy.  Use  of  packaged  energy  sys- 
tons  of  high  efficiency,  utUlzlng  gas-fired 
turbines  or  engines  which  produce  electrical 
energy  and  utUlze  exhaust  heat  in  applica- 
tion such  as  heating  and  cooling. 

VBV.  Ultra  High  Voltage  Transmission. 

Ultimate  Recoverable  Reserves.  The  total 
quantity  of  crude  oU,  natural  gas,  natural 
gas  liquids  or  sulfur  estimated  to  be  ulti- 
mately producible  from  an  oU  or  gas  field 
as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  current  en- 
gineering data.  This  Includes  any  quantities 
already  produced  up  to  the  respective  date 
of  the  estimate. 

VUra-High  Voltage  Transmission  (UHC). 
Transmission  of  electricity  at  voltages  higher 
than  800  kV. 

Underground  Coal  Gasification.  The  pro- 
posed process  for  producing  synthetic  gas 
from  coal  In  natural,  underground  deposits. 
Western  coal  deposits  100  or  more  feet  below 
the  surface  are  the  probable  target  for  this 
technology. 

Unfinished  Oils.  One  or  more  petroleum 
oils  or  a  mixture  or  combination  of  such  oUs, 
or  any  component  or  components  of  such 
oils  which  are  to   be   further  processed. 

Unitization.  Joining  together  of  several 
separate  leases   Into   a  single  lease. 

Unit  Train.  A  system  developed  for  deliver- 
ing coal  more  efficiently  In  which  a  string  of 
cars,  with  distinctive  markings,  and  loaded 
to  "full  visible  capacity."  is  operated  with- 
out service  frUls  or  stops  along  the  way  for 
cars  to  be  cut  In  and  out.  In  this  way,  the 
customer  receives  his  coal  quickly  and  the 
empty  car  Is  scheduled  back  to  the  coal  fields 
as  fast  as  It  came. 

Uranium  (U) .  A  radioactive  element  with 
the  atomic  number  92  and,  as  found  In 
natural  ores,  an  average  atomic  weight  of 
approximately  238.  The  two  principal  natural 
Isotopes  are  uranlum-285  (0.7  percent  of 
natiiral  uranium)  which  Is  fissionable  (cap- 
able of  being  split  and  thereby  releasing 
energy)  and  tiranlum-238  (99.3  percent  of 
natural  uranltmi)  which  Is  fertUe  (having 
the  property  of  being  convertible  to  a  fission- 
able material).  Natural  uranium  also  In- 
cludes a  minute  amount  of  uranlum-234. 

USGS.  The  Umted  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

ToZ*.  A  unit  of  electrical  force  equal  to  that 
amount  of  electromotive  force  that  will 
cause  a  steady  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow 
through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

VOUage.  The  amount  of  electromotive  force, 
measured  In  volts,  that  exists  between  two 
points. 

ITo^on  Wheel.  An  Industrial  experiment 
with  nuclear  explosives  that  would  use 
sequential    firing    of    several    charges    to 


stimulate  a  natural  gas  field.  The  best  pro- 
poeed  site  la  Sublette  County,  Wyoming. 

Wastes,  Radioactive.  Equipment  and  ma- 
terlala,  from  nuclear  operations,  which  are 
radioactive  and  for  which  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther use.  Wastes  are  generaUy  classified  as 
high-level  (having  radloctctlvlty  concentra- 
tions of  hundreds  to  thousands  of  curies  per 
gaUon  or  cubic  foot) ,  low  level  (In  the  range 
of  1  mlcrociirle  per  gaUon  or  cubic  foot) ,  or 
Intermediate. 

Water/Ioodln^.  A  secondary-recovery  opera- 
tion for  oU  fields  In  which  water  Is  Injected 
into  a  petroleum  reservoir  to  brlug  more  oU 
to  the  surface. 

Water  Gas.  A  mixture  of  gases  produeed  by 
forcing  steam  through  a  very  hot  coke 
or  coal.  It  Is  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen  with  small  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  Is  sometimes  used  as 
a  fuel  for  beating  and  cooking. 

Watt.  The  rate  of  energy  transfer  equivalent 
to  one  ampere  under  an  electrical  pressure 
of  one  volt.  One  watt  equals  1/746  horse- 
power, or  one  Joule  per  second. 

Watt-Hour.  The  total  amount  of  energy 
used  In  one  hour  by  a  device  that  uses  one 
watt  of  power  for  continuous  operation. 
Electrical  energy  is  commonly  aold  by  the 
kilowatt  hour  (1,000  watt-hours). 

Well  Head.  OU  or  gas  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, ready  for  transportation  to  refinery  or 
sh^  or  plpelne.  Well  head  costs  usually  refv 
to  the  cost  to  bring  the  oU  or  gas  to  the 
surface  and  do  not  Include  costs  of  trans- 
portation, refining,  distribution,  or  profit. 

Wheeling.  Transmission  of  electricity  by  a 
utUlty  over  Its  imes  for  another  utUlty;  also 
Includes  the  receipt  from  and  delivery  to 
another  system  of  like  amounts  but  not 
necessarily  the  same  energy. 

Wild  Cat.  A  weU  drUled  In  an  area  which 
has  not  produced  gas  or  oO  prevloualy; 
usuaUy  exploratory,  and  often  without  geo- 
physical Investigation.  On~  the  average,  one 
of  nine  or  ten  wUdcat  wells  strike  oil  or'gas 
deposits. 

WL.  Working  Level. 

WLM.  Working  Level  Month. 

[Source  47 J 

WHAT  IS  A  BTU? 

A  BTU  Is  the  amovint  of  heat  reqiUred  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  potmd  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit,  The  BTU  Is  a  very 
smaU  unit  of  measurement  and  when  one 
adds  up  large  quantities  of  euCTgy,  one  must 
count  In  large  multiples  of  the  BTU.  Thus, 
the  energy  balance  tables  In  this  report  are 
expressed  In  trlUlons  (10")  and  quadrlUlons 
(10«)  of  BTCTB. 

The  BTU  equivalents  of  common  fuels  are 
as  follows: 


(SOURCE  4) 
APPROXIMATE  CONVERSION  FACTORS  FOR  CRUDE  OlLi 


Fuel  and  common  measures:  BTU't 

Crude  OU— Barrel    (Bbl.) 5,800,000 

Natural  Gas — Cubic  foot  (CF).  1,032 

Coal — Ton 24,000,000  to  28,000,000 

Electricity — Kilowatt  hour  (KWH)-.3,  412 
Two  trlUlon  BTU's  per  year  are  i4>proxl- 

mately   equal   to    1,000   barrels  pet  day   of 

crude  oU. 

[Source  47] 

LIST    OF    ABBSJCVIAnONS 

AEC — Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

AGA — American  Gas  Association. 

API — American  Petroleum  Institute. 

BWR — boiling  water  re<w:tor. 

CPA — Canadian  Petroleum  Association. 

CBO— Catalytic  Rich  Oas  (proceae). 

DCF — discounted  cash  flow. 

DWT — deadweight  ton. 

KCOS— emergency  core  co<}llng  system. 

EPA — Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

FBR — ^fast  breeder  reactor. 

FPC — ^Federal  Power  Oommlaslon. 

FRB — ^Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  In- 
dustrial Production. 

ONP — gross  natlcmal  product. 

Hj&— hydrogen  sulfide. 

"HTQB — ^hlgh -temperature    gas-cooled    re- 
actor. 

ICOP— Imported  Crude  OD  Prooeeeliig. 
KWH — kilowatt  hour. 
LNO — Uquefled  natural  gas. 
liPO — ^liquefied  petrol  eiim  gas. 
LWB— Ught-water  reactor. 
MB/D — thousand  barrels  per  day. 
MCF — thousajid  cubic  feet. 
MHD — magnetohydrodynamloa. 
MMB/D— million  barrels  per  day. 
MMCF — ^mUllon  cubic  feet. 
MBQ — Methane  Rich  Oas   (proce»). 
MTU — metric  tons  uranium. 
MW — megawatt . 
MWe — megawatt       electrical 
capacity. 

NEB — National  Energy  Board  ( 
NOL — natural  gas  liquids. 
NO, — ^nitrogen  oxldea. 
OCS — Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
OIP — oU-In-place 

OPEC — Organlaatlon  of  Petroleum  Eixport- 
Ing  Countries. 

PAD— Petroleum  Administration  t(x  De- 
fense. 

PQC — ^Potential  Gas  Committee. 

Pu — Plutonium. 

PWR— preesurtzed  water  reactor. 

R/P — reaerves/productlon   (ratio). 

8NQ-— substitute  natural  gaa. 

SO,— sulfur  dioxide. 

SRI — Stanford  Research  Institute. 

SWU — separative  work  units. 

TCF — ^trillion  cubic  feet. 

TVA— Tenneaeee  Valley  Authority. 

DBOS— U5.  OeologloBi  Survey. 

VIjOO — ^very  large  crude  carriers. 


generating 
Canadian). 


rnto— 


Metric 
tons 


Long 
tons 


Short 
tons 


Barrels 


From — 


Kilo!  iters 
(cubic  meters) 


1.000  tallons 
(Imperial) 


1.000  lallons 
(U.S.) 


Multiply  by- 


Metric  tons 

Long  tons. 

Shorttons 

8»rr»ls 

KiWIters  (cubic  meters).' 

ixSS«'"°''5<l'"P«ri»l)-. 
1.000  gallons  (US  ) 


1 

1.016 
.907 
.136 
.863 

3.91 

3.25 


0.984 

1 

.893 
.134 
.849 


1.102 
1.120 
1 

.150 
.951 
4.21 
3.M 


7.33 
7.4$ 
CS 

1 
€.2» 

28.6 
23.8 


1.16 
1.18 

1.05 
.159 
1 

4.55 
3.79 


0.236 
.261 
.233 
.185 
.220 

1 
.833 


0.308 
.313 
.279 
.042 
.264 

1.201 

1 


'  ^'•<'  0"  world  average  cexcluding  natural  gas  liquids). 
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From— 


To  convtrt— 


Barrel  J  to 
mttric  tons 


Metric  tons 
to  barrels 


Barrtit  per  day 
to  tons  per  year 


Multiply  by- 


Tons  per  yeir  tn 
barrels  per  day 


Crud*  oJI>. 
Gasoline... 
Kerosene.. 
Diesel  fuel. 
Fuel  oil.... 


I  Based  on  world  ivtrafe  jravity  (excludinj  natural  gas  liquids). 


0.136 

.lis 

.128 
.133 
.U9 


7.33 
8.45 
7.80 
7.50 
6.70 


49.8 
43.2 
46.8 
48.7 
54.5 


0.0201 
.0232 
.0214 
•  UK 
.OlM 


APPKozocATs  CaioKmc  cqtnvAijDnB 

One  mlUlon  tons  of  oil  equaU  appiozl- 
mately — 

Heat  Units;  41  million  million  BTUb,  416 
mlUlon  tberma,  10.600  Teracalorles. 

Solid  Fuels:  1.6  miinnn  tons  of  coal.  4.9 
million  ton*  of  lignite,  3.3  million  tons  of 
peat. 

Natural  Oas  (1  cu.  ft  equals  1,000  BTUs) 
1  cu.  metre  equals  9,000  Kcals) :  1.167  thou- 
sand million  cu.  meters,  41J  thousand  mil- 
lion cu.  ft..  113  mlUlon  oub.  ft./day  for  a 
year. 

Manufactured  Gas  (1  cu.  ft.  equals  470 
BTUs)  (1  cu.  meter  equals  4.200  Kcals);  3.5 
thousand  million  cu.  meters,  88.3  thousand 
million  cu.  ft.,  242  mUllon  cu.  ft./day  for  a 
year. 

Electricity  (1  Kwh  equals  3.412  BTUs)  (i 
Kwh  equals  860  Kcals) :  12  thousand  million 
Kwh. 

Heat  units  arui  other  fuels  expressed  in  terms 
of  mUlioH  tons  of  oil 

MHUon 
tons  of 
oil 
10  million  million  BTUs  approximates 


to 


0.24 


100  mUllon  therms  approximates  to .24 

10.000  Teracalorles  approximates  to.III  '.  9a 

1  million  tons  of  coal  approximates  to..  !  67 
1  mllUon  tons  of  lignite  approximates 


to 


20 


1  omion  tons  of  peat  approximates  to..     .  so 
1  thousand  million  cu.  meters  approxi- 


mates to. 

10  thousand  million  cu.  ft.  approximates 
to   


.86 
.24 


100  mlUlon  cu.  ft./day  for  a  year'ap 
proxlmatee  to as 

1  thousand  million  cu.  meters  appro^- 


mates  to. 

10  thotisand  million   cu.   ft.   appimi- 
mates  to 

100  million  cu.  ftyday'for  "i'vear'anl 
prozimates   to.  ■>  f 


10  thousand  million  Kwh  approiu^tes 
to i. 


.40 


11 


.41 


.82 


4.000  miUions  units  (Kwh)  of  electricity  in  a 
modem  power  station 


CRS  REVIEWS  THE  1975  BUDGET 

^^r- ^HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  atteu- 
t  ,?4i  ^  /  ^^®"*^  overview  study  of  the 
1975  budget.  This  study  was  prepared  by 
the  Economics  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Seryice  at  the  request 
oi  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  CRS.  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Appropriation*  Committee,  has  made  the 
study  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Although  this  overview  study  was  pre- 
pared in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  beUeve 
IL  iQ,?°v^  ^"^  impartial  analysis  of 
the  1975  budget  and  one  that^U  be 
very  useful  to  aU  Members  of  ConSeS 


It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  CRS 
is  currently  preparing  a  series  of  more 
detailed  evaluations  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  Congress  shortly.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  CRS  staff  for  a  job  weU 
done  and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  studies  that  are  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  "Overview  of  the  Budget"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

pVEEVIBW    Of   THE    BtTDGXT 

The  Federal  Budget  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  statements  of  pubUc  poUcles 
prodqced  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  each  year.  It  details  how  much 
18  estimated  to  be  spent  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  projects  the  amount  to  be  requested 
rw  approximately  1.175  programs  that  range 
from  small  amounts  (In  study  commissions) 
to  many  bUllons  of  dollars  In  the  large  bene- 
nclary  and  procurement  programs.  However 
the  overall  size  of  the  federal  budget  in  and 
of  Itself  has  both  political  and  economic 
significance. 

THB    197«    BUDGET 

1974  expenditures 
The  Administration  now  estimates  that 
fiscal  1974  expenditures  wUl  total  $274  7  bU- 
Uon,  an  Increase  of  $6  bUllon  over  the  amount 
requested  a  year  ago  as  can  be  seen  In  Table 
i:,!^'^  Includes  requested  supplementals 
of  $10.4  bUllon  ($3.6  billion  for  pay  Increases 
and  $6.8  billion  for  other  programs)  This 
Increase  m  total  expenditures  result  prl- 
^^'?^^..?.°™  increased  outlays  for  Interest 
($3.1  billion),  for  military  and  civilian  pay 
increase  ($1.5  billion) ,  for  social  security  and 
veterans  benefits  ($2  6  bUllon) ,  and  medicare 
and  medicaid  expenses  ($0.7  billion).  These 
increases  were  partially  offset  by  Increased 
sales  of  offshore  oU  leases,  materials  out  of 
stockpile,  and  reduced  farm  supports. 

TABLE    l.l.-ESTI MATED    RE(XIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES' 

FISCAL  YEARS  1974,  1975,  AND  1976 

|ln  billions  c(  dollars| 


1974 


1975 


* — 1976 

Original  Current  Original  Current  current 
esti-  e«]-  esti-  esti-  esti- 
mate mite  mate"       mate  mate  t 


Receipts 256.0 

ExpeniWufes 268.7 


27a  0 
274L  7 


290 
288 


295.0 
304.4 


339 
329 


Deficit/surplus..  -12.7      -4  7 


2      -9.4 


1.0 


'  Full  employment  estimate. 
^^Source:  Budget  of  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  years  1974  and 

1974  receipts 
Tlie  most  dramatic  change  In  the  1974  esti- 
mates Is  the  sharp  Increase  In  revenues  from 
$266   billion   estimated   a   year   ago   to   $270 
bllUon  currently.  This  sharp  increase  In  ex- 


pected revenues  reflects  not  only  the  more 
rapid  grovrth  rate  In  total  output  but  also 
much  greater  Inflation  than  anticipated  a 
year  ago.  Inflation  Immediately  and  slmlfl 
cantly  affects  federal  receipts  because  of  the 
withholding  system  on  wages  for  both  In- 
come  and  social  security  taxes  and  quarterlv 
payments  on  estimated  UabiUtles  by  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals.  Inflation  will  also  af- 
fect expenditures,  but  Its  Impact  Is  not  as 
Immediate  because  Increases  In  prices  an 
passed  on  as  mcreased  benefits,  pay  and  cost 
of  goods  purchased  usually  with  a  delay  '  The 
full  effect  of  the  1973  inflation  Is  reflected  In 
the  receipts  but  relatively  little  of  it  in  the 
expenditures.  Thus,  the  inflation  U  prlmartlT 
responsible  for  the  reduction  In  the  $12  7 
deflclt  anticipated  a  year  ago  to  the  $4  7  bil- 
lion deficit  expected  now. 

THX    1978    BtrDGBT 

Expenditures  requested  for  fiscal  1975  total 
$304.4  billion.  $29.8  billion  above  1974  and 
$16.4  bUllon  above  the  preliminary  estimate 
of  $288  billion  presented  in  last  year's  budget 
The  major  Increases  over  1974  esttmates  aie 
shown  In  Table  1.2  for  both  outlays  and  au- 
thority. 

Effect  of  inflation  on  expenditures 
Although  different  programs  respond  to  In- 
flation in  different  ways  and  with  different 
time  lags,  the  change  In  some  of  the  major 
inflation  indices  for  calendar  1973  are  shown 
below  for  comparison  to  the  percentage  In- 
creases shown  In  both  outlays  and  authority 
shown  In  Table  1.2. 

[In  percent) 

Consumer  price  Index  (CPI) .  e  8 

CPI  excluding  food 59 

Wholesale  price  Index  (WPI)'""!!""  132 

WPX  excluding  farm  products.."""  14"  8 

In  a  world  of  rising  prices,  holding  a  pro- 
gram level  In  dollar  terms  Is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  In  actual  activity.  By  comparing 
the  percentage  increase  in  each  function  to 
the  Increases  in  the  summary  price  statistics, 
a  rough  Impression  of  how  much  of  the  In- 
creases are  the  restUt  of  inflation,  can  be 
obtained. 

TABLE  I.2.-ESTIIVIATED  INCREASE  IN  FISCAL  1975  OUTLAYS 
AND  AUTHORiry  BY  FUNCTION 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Outlays  increases       Authority  in- 
over  fiscal  year         creases  over 
1974  fiscal  year  1974 


Amount 


Per- 


Nationel  defense 7.2         8  9 

International  affairs  and 
finance .2         55 

Space     research     and 
technology.. 1         35 

Agriculture    and  rural  ' 
development —1.3    _32  4 

Natural   resources  and 
environment' IS       20  7 

Offshore  Ml  receipts     ..  !9       12]  4 

Commerce    and    trans- 
portation         _.  1       __9 

Community     develop- 
ment ind  housing .2         4.0 


Amount 

Per- 
cent 

6.9 

7.8 

-.6 

-111 

.2 

&8 

.8 

11.4 

-3.7 
.9 

-38.0 
12.4 

-8.4 

-36.  S 

1.4 

2&1 

March  1,  1974 
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Outlays  increases       Authority  in- 
over  fiscal  year         creases  over 
1974  fiscal  year  1974 


Amount 


Per-  Per- 

cent   Amount  cent 


Education     and     man- 
power   0.7 

Health ,3.0 

Income  security 15.1 

Veterans -3 

Interest 1.4 

General  government      ..  (>) 

General  revenue  sharing.  .  3 

Allowances... 1.3 

Undistributed  intragov- 

ernmentals —.8 


6. 6  -2. 3  -16. 6 

13. 0  1.9  7. 1 

17.7  11.0  11.8 

2. 5  0. 3  2. 1 

4.9  1.4  4.9 

.4  0. 4  6. 3 

.4  0.2  2.5 

C)  1.8  (') 


-7.5 


-7.6 


Total. 


29.8 


10.8 


11.3 


3.6 


1  Excludes  all  offsetting  receipts,  mainly  from  offshore  oil. 
I  Less  than  150,000,000. 
>  r^ot  computed. 

TABLE  I.3.-RELATIVE  SIZE  AND  COf^lPOSITION  OF  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES.  UNIFIED  BUDGET  BASIS 


[Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Fiscal  years- 


1955   1960   1965 


1970 


1975 


Total  Federal  out- 
lays   »68.5    J92.2    $118.4    J196.6      $304.4 


Defense 

Income  support  '. 

Grants-in-aid 

Ottier  civilian 

40.2 

10. 1 

3.3 

14.8 

45.9 

19.9 

7.0 

19.3 

49.6 
27.3 
10.9 
30,6 

80.3 
51.1 
24.0 
41.2 

87.7 

107.8 

51.7 

57.2 

Addendum:  Direct 
expenditures ' 

65.2 

85.2 

107.5 

172.6 

252.7 

As  percent  of  GNP 

Total  Federal  out- 
lays  

18.1 

18.6 

18.1 

20.6 

'20.9 

Defense     

10.6 

2.7 

.9 

3.9 

9.4 
4.0 
1.4 
3.9 

7.6 
4.2 
1.7 
4.7 

8.4 
5.4 
2.5 
4.3 

6  0 

Income  support'.. 

Grants-in-aid 

Other  civilian 

7.4 
3.6 
3.9 

Addendum:  Direct 
expenditures '.. 

17.2 

17.2 

16.4 

18.1 

17.4 

As  a  percent  of  total  outlays 

Total  Federal  out- 
lays  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Defense 58.7  49.8 

Income  support'..  14.8  21.6 

Grants-in-aid 4.8  7.6 

Otlier  civilian 21.6  21.0 


41.9 
23.1 

9.2 
25.9 


40.  8  28. 8 

26.  0  35.  4 

12.2  17.0 

21.0  18.8 


1  Includes  social  security.  Federal  civilian  retirement,  medi- 
care, looj  stamps,  veteran  compensation  and  pensions  and  un- 
eraploymem  insurance,  out  not  welfare  tor  AFOC  which  is  a 
jrant-in-aid.  Thus  it  differs  from  the  lunctional  classification 
used  in  the  budget 

'Total  expenaitures  less  grants-in-aid. 

'  Based  on  an  estimated  GNP  of  $1,455,000,000,000  for  fiscal 
y«ar  1S73. 

Source:  Budget  of  U.S.  Government. 

Relative  size  of  the  budget 

The  1975  federal  expenditures  are  equal  to 
20.9  percent  of  total  output  or  gross  national 
prcxluct  (GNP),  see  Table  I.  3.  As  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product,  federal  expend- 
itures were  relatively  stable  from  the  mid- 
1960'8  to  the  mld-1960's.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  total  expenditures  rose  from  18-  to  19- 
percent  of  GNP  to  20-to-21  percent  and  have 
not  decimed  to  previous  level  with  the  ces- 
sation of  our  direct  Involvement.  Direct  fed- 
eral expenditures,  that  Is  total  outlays  less 
grant-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments, 
are  lower  and  more  stable  than  total  expendi- 
tures. However,  the  composition  of  federal 
expenditures  has  changed  markedly  over  the 
past  twenty  years. 


TABLE  1.4— FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES. 
DIRECT  ANO  INTERGOVERNMENTAL,  AS  A  PERCENTAGE, 
OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

[Selected  fiscal  years  1955-70] 

1955    1960    1965    1970     1975 


Alllevels 28.3    28.9    30.8    34.0 


0) 


Federal, total 19.0    19.5    19.5    21.4       0.9 


Grants-in-aid  to  State;  and 

local  governments 

Direct 


.8      1.4      1.7      2.4 
18.1    18.1    17.9    19.0 


3.6 
17.4 


Defense 10.6 

Other  civilian 7.5 


9. 3       7. 6       8. 4 
8.8     10.3     10.6 


6.0 
11.4 


SUto, total 4.9      5.9      6.6      9.5 


(') 


Grants  to  local  governments     1.6      1.9      2.2      3.0        () 
Direct 3.3      4.0      4.5      5.4  0) 


Local, direct 6.9      7.8      8.4      9.6 


(') 


'  Not  available. 

Source:  Setting  National  Priorities  the  1974  budget,  Brookings 
Institution,  p.  8. 

Defense  (Including  AEC  and  military  as- 
sistance)— has  decltaed  from  10.6  percent  of 
GNP  and  58.7  percent  of  total  outlays  In 
fiscal  1955  to  6.0  percent  of  GNP  and  28.8 
percent  of  total  outlays  tn  fiscal  1975. 

Income  support  transfers — mainly  social 
security,  but  Including  veterans  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  unemployment  benefits, 
and  other  retirement  programs,  have  risen 
from  less  than  three  percent  of  GNP  and 
14.8  percent  of  outlays  In  fiscal  1955  to  7.* 
percent  of  GNP  and  35.4  percent  of  ouUays 
In  1975.  Income  support  transfers  will  have 
risen  from  $51.1  billion  in  fiscal  1970  to 
8107.8  blUlon  In  fiscal  1975,  reflecting  pri- 
marily the  large  annual  across-the-board  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  of  10  per- 
cent In  1971,  20  percent  In  1972,  and  11  per- 
cent m  1974.  In  addition,  the  disabled,  un- 
der social  security,  are  entitled  to  Medicare 
benefits;  starting  January  1,  1974  the  siged, 
blind,  and  disabled  welfare  recipients  re- 
ceive benefits  directly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  disabled  coal  miners  now 
receive  special  benefits. 

The  other  rapidly  growing  types  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  are  the  ^onts-ln-oid  to 
state  and  Icxial  governments  which  cover  a 
multitude  of  programs.  The  sharp  rise  In 
grants  between  1970  and  1975  reflects  not 
only  the  Introduction  of  general  revenue 
sharing  In  fiscal  1973  but  also  of  the  expan- 
sion of  welfare,  medicaid  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  grants.  Total  grants  have  risen 
from  $24.0  billion  In  fiscal  1970  to  $51.7 
bUUon  m  fiscal  1975. 

Summary  of  the  budget  outlays 

The  1975  budget  reflects  a  continuation 
Of  poUcles  begun  in  the  1974  budget.  An 
Increase  In  defense  spending  to  cover  not 
only  Increases  In  pay  and  prices  but  also 
to  expand  real  defense  expenditures  is  rec- 
ommended. In  contrast  to  last  year's  pro- 
gram, new  money  Is  requested  for  energy 
research  and  development  but  funds  for 
water  pollution  control  are  still  Impounded. 
Special  revenue  sharing  Is  again  requested 
to  replace  many  existing  social  programs. 
No  funding  is  requested  for  the  programs 
being  replaced  by  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. Finally,  the  beneficiary  programs,  such 
as  social  security,  continue  to  display  the 
largest  increases  in  outlays. 

National  Defense — The  1975  defense  budg- 
et calls  for  total  obllgational  authority  of 
$92.6  billion.  Including  military  assistance 
but  excluding  AEC's  funding  for  nuclear 
weapons.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $12.4  billion 
over  the  $80.2  billion  appropriated  to  date 
for    1974.   However,   the   Administration   li 


also  requesting  $6.2  billion  in  supplemental 
fimds  for  1974.  Of  this  amount,  $3.4  billion 
Is  for  increases  In  pay  and  retirement  bene- 
fits, most  of  which  was  mcluded  In  the 
original  1974  budget  (although  no  request 
was  made  for  appropriations) .  The  balance 
of  $2.8  billion  Is  Justified  by  DOD  as  needed 
to  improve  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Middle  East  War,  and 
to  replace  weapons  and  equipment  given 
as  emergency  assistance  to  Israel.  Readiness 
measures  would  Include  improving  U.S.  alr- 
Uft  capacity,  stepping  up  production  and 
procurement  of  certam  weapons  systems 
which  prove  to  be  particularly  successful 
in  combat,  and  expediting  force  nuxlerniza- 
tlon  of  both  general  purpose  and  strategic 
forces,  including  a  proposal  to  step  up  the 
production  rate  of  the  TRIDENT  subma- 
rine. This  portion  of  the  supplemental, 
which  was  not  anticipated  in  last  year's 
presentation  of  the  1974  budget,  represents 
an  increase  in  real  resources  devoted  to  de- 
fense. 

In  the  budget  documents,  the  Adminis- 
tration arrives  at  a  "baseline"  figure  for 
1974  by  treating  the  entire  $6.2  billion  sup- 
plemental as  though  Congress  had  already 
appropriated  the  money.  Thus,  the  budget 
Indicates  TOA  for  1974  of  $87.1  bUlion  al- 
though the  amount  actually  appropriated  to 
date  Is  less  by  almost  $7  billion.  The  follow- 
ing table  Illustrates  this  diflTerence,  showmg 
lunds  (TCV)  actually  appropriated  to  date 
and  the  amounts  added  to  the  1974  baseline 
in  the  budget  but  not  yet  appropriated  by 
Congress : 

Amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars 

Defense  appropriation  (PX.  93-238i.   74,218 

Military  construction  (P.L.  93-194)  ._     2,669 

Emergency    mUitary    aid     iPX     93- 

240)      3_i25 

Civil  defense  and  Navy  petroleum  re- 
sources (P.L.  93-97  and  Pi 
93-235)      154 


Total  Appropriated 80,156 


Additions  shown  In  budget  for  1974 
baseline: 

Supplemental     Request _     6  233 

Other     __       '715 


Total      87,105 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  1974  supplemental 
and  the  1975  budget  represents  a  sharp  ac- 
centuation of  trends  that  have  been  ap- 
parent for  the  last  few  years  in  that  the 
rising  costs  of  personnel  and  equipme.it  still 
account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  $12.4 
bUllon  Increase  requested,  probably  as  much  ■ 
as  half  of  that  amount. 

However,  at  least  three  new  elements  have 
entered  the  picture  and  have  had  some  ef- 
fect on  the  proposed  defense  budget: 

The  Middle  East  War,  as  menUoned  above, 
has  led  to  a  series  of  proposals  for  augment- 
ing force  readiness; 

An  apparent  hardening  of  the  U.S.  position 
vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  ap- 
parent in  recent  months,  with  the  United 
States  now  declaring  a  need  for  strategic 
weapons  which  would  provide  the  option  of 
striking  "hard"  targets,  such  as  ICBM  sites, 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  the  defense  budget; 
It  la  being  Interpreted  by  some  analvsta  as 
destabUlzing  to  the  strategic  balance  and  la 
lUiely  to  provoke  extensive  detMte. 

The  worsening  state  of  the  economy  haa 
apparently  led  to  a  reversal  of  policy  In  that 
the  number  of  civilian  Jobs  In  DOD  would 
be  sharply  Increased  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  1974  supplemental  appropriation.  Where- 
as such  positions  had  been  gradtially  drop- 
ping since  1968  (despite  the  fact  that  civil- 
ians were  to  some  extent  replacing  military 
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personnel) ,  and  In  1973  had  fallen  to  998,000. 
we  now  have  a  proposed  Increase  of  31,000 
Civil  Service  positions  In  1974.  Of  these 
19,000  would  derive  from  the  supplemental 
appropriations.  In  PY  1978  the  level  would 
remain  vlrtiially  iinchanged. 

These  developments  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  sizable  Increases  In  almost  every 
sector  of  the  defense  budget. 

Energy  ana  the  BnxHronment. — The  new 
budget  authority  requested  for  "-nergy  R&D 
reflects  the  dramatic  energy-related  events  of 
the  past  year.  In  terms  of  anticipated  out- 
lays, energy  BAD  would  Increase  to  «1.8  bU- 
Uon  In  flsoal  1976  from  a  level  of  $1.0  bil- 
lion the  previous  year.  These  additional  funds 
would,  for  the  moet  part,  accelerate  the 
Oovemment's  fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor 
program.  I*rger  R&D  dollar  amounts  also  are 
slated  for  such  non-nuclear  alternatives  as 
coal  gaslflcatlcm  and  solar  and  geothermal 
energy.  This  expanded  energy  R&D  spending 
raises  several  important  policy  Issues: 

Is  the  Administration's  goal  of  self-suffi- 
ciency In  energy  supply  by  the  early  I980's 
a  realistic  one  In  terms  of  the  nation's  over- 
all goals  and  reaouroee  avaUable  to  meet 
these  goals? 

Does  the  emphasis  on  nuclear  energy  re- 
flect the  proper  balance  between  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  programs?  Might  we  not  put 
more  emphasis  on  non-nuclear  environmen- 
tally non-controverslal  programs? 

The  anticipated  Increased  reliance  on  nu- 
clear power  to  meet  our  energy  needs  raises 
certain  environmental  as  well  as  safety  ques- 
tions. To  what  extent  will  environmental 
standards  need  to  be  relaxed  to  meet  energy 
goals?  And  what  health  and  welfare  effects 
will  this  have? 

No  new  budget  authority  has  been  re- 
quested in  fiscal  1975  for  pollution  control 
and  abatement.  However,  there  Is  unused 
budget  authority  of  »g  billion  from  prior 
years.  Spending  In  this  area.  In  fact.  Is  antic- 
ipated to  be  considerably  below  authorized 
levels  because  of  the  Administration's  con- 
tinued Impoundment  of  funds  Intended  to 
assist  the  States  In  the  construction  of  water 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Total  impound- 
ments are  equal  to  unused  authority.  This 
Impoundment  Is  cxirrently  being  challenged 
In  Federal  coturt.  If  the  Administration  suc- 
ceeds In  the  withholding  of  these  funds,  as 
well  as  water  pwllutlon  control  lmi>oundment 
from  previous  years.  It  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  States  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  water  quality  deadlines  Imposed 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972. 

Outlays  for  pollution  control  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  continue  to  rise,  however. 
Outlays  will  exceed  tS  billion  (estimated* 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  up  from  $3.7  billion  In 
FT  1974  and  $1.9  billion  In  FY  1973.  Most  of 
these  fimda,  $4  bnilon.  will  be  expended  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Of 
these  funds,  nearly  $3.6  billion  will  be  sewage 
plant  construction  grants. 

SoeieU  Proffram* — The  1976  budget  pro- 
posss  a  total  of  $161^  blUlon  for  the  human 
resource  jrrofframt — income  security,  health, 
education,  manpower  and  veterans,  an  In- 
crsass  of  14  percent  over  1974.  Outlays  for 
housing  and  community  development  are 
bud|tet«d  at  $6.8  blUloa  in  1976,  an  Increase 
of  11  psrcent  over  1974.  Uncontrollable  pro- 
gniaa  such  as  the  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment trust  funds,  welfare  payments  and 
food  stamps  account  for  $131.9  billion  of  the 
$161  ,S  billion  totaL  The  Congress  will  have 
to  address  tba  following  types  of  major  ts- 
suas  ooneemlng  these  uncontrollable  pro- 
grams. .  .  . 

Baoause  the  Impact  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment may  be  understated  In  the  budget, 
large  supplemental  appropriations  for  food 
stamps,  veterans,  and  welfare  payments  may 
be  required  next  winter. 

Continuing  high  rates  of  inflations  may 


bring  the  Congress  under  pressure  to  raise 
social  security  benefit  levels  In  advance  ol 
the  flrst  automatic  Increase  (June  1975) ,  The 
same  type  of  pressure  may  be  felt  In  regard 
to  benefit  Increases  for  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persona. 

The  budget  includas  $19.8  bUUon  for  the 
controllable  human  resource  programs,  e.g. 
health  resources  and  research,  education  and 
special  programs  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 
The  following  types  of  major  Issues  will 
confront  the  Congress  concerning  these  con- 
trollable programs.  .  .  . 

Many  programs  In  health,  education,  and 
hovislng  have  been  substantially  reduced  or 
eliminated.  In  the  aggregate,  for  example, 
new  budget  authority  for  the  social  programs 
drops  by  $3  billion  between  1974  and  1975. 
Given  rapid  and  continuing  cost  increases, 
activities  that  are  held  level,  or  even  slightly 
Increased,  will  experience  an  actual  decrease 
In  program  level.  The  Increases  requested  for 
NIH  cancer  and  heart  research,  for  example, 
are  less  than  cost  of  living  increases  and  the 
remaining  Institutes  lose  ground  by  belnjf 
held  level.  ^ 

Increase  in  Beneficicry  Programs — Part  of 
the  program  increases,  other  than  to  com- 
pensate for  price  increases,  are  the  result  of 
Increased  work  load.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  In  the  beneficiary  programs  such  as  un- 
employment compensation,  social  security, 
public  assistance,  and  veterans.  The  esti- 
mated Increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
of  these  types  of  programs  In  fiscal  1976  U 
shown  In  Table  I.  5. 

Social  security  benefits  (Including  health 
Insurance)  are  expected  to  grow  by  $11  bil- 
lion or  by  17  percent.  This  growth  reflects  not 
only  the  4.9  percent  increase  for  OASI  and 
15  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  dis- 
ability beneficiaries,  but  also  the  11  percent 
across  the  board  Increase  In  the  amovmt  of 
Individual  benefits.  The  11  percent  across  the 
board  has  added  approximately  $7  billion  to 
1975  outlays.  Not  only  are  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  receiving  payments  from  Dls- 
abUlty  Insurance  expected  to  rise  rapidly 
but  so  are  the  number  of  people  receiving 
payments  from  the  neiw  Supplementary  Se- 
curity Income  that  replaced  welfare  for  aged, 
blind  and  disabled.  The  number  of  persons 
receiving  unemployment  benefits  Is  projected 
to  rise  by  13  percent  In  fiscal  1974  but  by  only 
1.8  percent  in  fiscal  1975.  In  contrast,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the 
program  of  aid  to  famlMes  with  dependent 
families  (AFDC)  is  quite  modest  (2.7  percent 
in  both  years).  The  low  rate  of  Increase  in 
these  programs  Is  surprising  In  light  of  the 
projected  rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  to 
5.5  percent.  Both  unemployment  Insurance 
and  welfare  are  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
unemployment  rate. 

TABLE   I.5.-INCREASE  IN   RECIPIENTS   IN   MAJOR   BENE- 
FICIARY PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


March  1,  197^ 


Change  trom  1974 

u      ..       .  P'f- 

NuRiberof  Numbarol  CMtagt 

rBOlpieirts  people  Iti- 

(thosMnds)  (thoutands)  crease 


OW-aje  and  survivors  in- 

^"""•"ce; 27.600 

OiMbilrty  insurance 2.300 

Military  retirement. 1045 

Civil  service  retireniesL i  l!43l 

Riilroad  retirement I     $22 

Disabled  coal  miners '     533 

Veterans 4,912 

Unemployment '."  6593 

Supplementary  security  In- 

„"?>•' 4,793 

Public  assistance  (AFDC)  I.  |i  361 

»;«5«.'«' 17,800 

*'«i'«*'l' »566 

Food  stamps 15.800 


'  Public  assistance  for  ajed.  Wind,  and  disabled 

•  S"''**'  »"'^,"«»  fof  'amilies  with  dependent  children. 

>  Number  ol  biUs  paid. 


1.300 

4.9 

300 

15.0 

61 

6.2 

65 

4.8 

17 

1.9 

36 

7.2 

-a 

-,7 

116 

1.8 

741 

113 

295 

2.7 

800 

4.7 

1.379 

5.1 

1.600 

11.3 

1975  Federal  receipU  and  deficit 
Total  receipts  for  fiscal  1975  are  estimated 
at  $295.0  billion.  Compared  with  the  $a(Vii 
billion  of  expenditures,  this  results  in  »« 
estimated  deficit  of  $9.4  bllUon  for  Oa^ 
1975.  Included  in  tha  receipts  estlmateu 
$10.1  billion  from  raising  the  ceiline  U 
wages  subject  to  social  security  taxes  t!^ 
$10,800  in  calendar  1973,  to  $13,200  in  107* 
and  to  $14,100  in  197B.  The  social  sectmtv 
tax  rate  wUl  have  been  Increased  either  bv 
raising  the  tax  rate  or  the  ceiling  on  wsm 
subject  to  tax  in  all  but  one  of  the  v^ 
between  1966  and  1975.  Before  1966  the  com 
blned  tax  rate  was  7.25  percent  on  the  $4  noo 
of  wages."  In  1966  the  rate  was  raised  to'  84 
percent  on  the  flrst  $6,600  of  wages  In  1978 
legislation  already  in  effect  wUl  levy  an  11  7 
percent  combined  rata  on  the  flrst  $14  100 
of  wages.  Because  of  ttoe  almost  annual 'in 
crease  In  the  effective  social  security  tax 
rate  and  the  periodic  reduction  in  effective 
Income  tax  rates,  many  taxpayers  pay  more 
social  security  tex  than  Income  tax.« 
Composition  of  Tederal  receipt* 
Moreover,  these  changes  have  shifted  the 
composition  of  federal  receipts  markedly  as 
shown  In  Table  1.6.  Corporate  profits  texss 
have  declined  from  27.3  percent  of  federal 
revenues  and  4.7  percent  of  ONP  m  flacsl 
1955  to  15.3  percent  of  revenues  and  3  1  Der- 
cent  of  ONP  in  1975.'  Excise  taxes  have  bIm 
declined,  both  as  a  percent  of  ONP  and  total 
revenues.  In  contrast,  social  security  taxse 
have  Increased  sharply. 

Proposed  oil  tax 

Included  in  the  $295  blUlon  of  receipts 
estimated  for  1976  Is  the  $3  blUlon  ($1  bll- 
lion  In  flscal  1974)  from  the  proposed  "ex- 
cess proflts"  tax.  Traditionally  an  excess 
proflts  tax  has  ibeen  a  tax  on  corporate 
proflts  In  excess  of  some  base  amounts 
usuaUy  an  average  of  several  past  years! 
This  traditional  type  of  excess  proflts  tax 
presented  numerous  administrative  dlffl- 
cultles.  but  Its  basic  economic  purpose  was 
the  reasonably  straightforward  one  of  pre- 
venting total  proflts  from  grossly  exceeding 
the  amount  necessary  to  cause  goods  or 
services  to  be  produced.  Support  for  thU 
type  of  tax  during  World  War  n  refiected 
the  widespread  political  consensus  In  this 
country  that  profits  grossly  in  excess  of 
necessary  amounts  were  an  inequitable 
transfer  of  Income  from  consumer  to 
producer. 

The  proposed  tax  on  crude  petroleum  U 
related  to  the  number  of  barrels  produced 
and  the  price  charged.  It  will  affect  the 
profits  of  petroleum  producers  only  Indi- 
rectly through  Its  effect  on  demand  for 
petroleum  products.  It  is  not  designed  to 
hold  proflts  to  any  partlciilar  rate  or 
amotint. 


TABLE  I.6.-RELATIVE  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  FEDERAL 
REVENUES,  UNIFIED  BUDGET  BASIS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billlonsl 

Fiscal  yean — 


1955      19e0  1965        1970       1975 


Total  receipts »5.5  J92.5  $116.8  J193.7  J295.0 

Individual  income.    28.7  40.7  48.8  90.4  129.0 
Corporate  profits..    17.9  21.5  25.5  32.8  45.0 
Social      security 
and  other  re- 
tirement Uxes'.      7.9  14.7  22.3  45.3  85.6 

Excisetixei 9.1  11.7  14.6  15.7  17.4 

Ott>«f' 1.9  3.9  5.8  9.5  15.1 

Oil  tax _ 3.0 

As  percent  of  GNP 

Totol  receipts 17.3  uTt  ItI  2o1  «m1 

Individual  income.      7.6  8.2  75  95  8.9 

Corporite  profits.      4,7  4.  J  3.9  3.4  3.1 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABU  I.6.-REUTIVESIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  FEDERAL 
REVENUES,  UNIFIED  BUDGET  BASIS— Continued 

[Dollar  amounts  In  bi!ltons| 


on  which  the  tax  would  be  levied  break  down 
as  follows:  * 


Tax  (percent) 


Cents 


Fiscal  years- 


1955      1960 


1965       1970 


1975 


Social      security 

was' 1.9       3.0         3.4         4.8  5.9 

Excisa  taxes 2.4       2.4        2.2        1.6  1.2 

Oth«r> 5         .8          .9         1.0  1.0 

oatax 2 

As  percent  of  total  receipts 

ToUlreceipU 100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0  100.0 

Individual  income.    43.9      44.0       41.8       46.7  43.7 

Corporite  profits..    27.3      23.2       21.8       16.9  15.3 

Sxial  security  ttx'    12.0      15.9       19.1       23.4  29.0 

Excise  taxes 13.9      12.6       12.5         8.1  5.9 

Other' 2.8       4.2         4.9         4.9  5.1 

Oil  lax - 1.0 


I  Includes  old-age,  survivors,  disability,  and  health  taxes,  un- 
Miployment  and  railroad  retirement  taxes,  supplementary 
Didical  insurance,  and  civil  service  retirement 

■  Indudes  all  Federal  excises,  IrKluding  highway  trust  fund 


l»tJ4.75 (1). 

Naxt,J0.25 10 

Next,»0.35 20 

Next,  J0.60 30 

Next,  MJO 50 

Any  remainder 85. 


2.5 

7.0 

18.0 

40.0 


>  Based  on  an  estimated  fiscal  year  1975  GNP  of  Jl.455,000.- 
000,000. 

•  Includes  estate  and  gift  taxes,  customs,  and  misc'Haneous 
rMipts. 

The  oil  tax  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  levied  Initially  on  that  part  of 
the  per-barrel  price  of  crude  petroleum  ex- 
ceeding $4.75  per  barrel.  The  price  segments 


The  revenue  from  such  a  tax  Is  estimated 
to  equal  $3  bUllon.  This  implies  an  average 
price  of  between  $7  and  $7.65  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil.  Thus,  If  the  price  of  crude  oil  rose 
to  $6.75.  67  i^  cents  per  barrel  would  be  col- 
lected; 85  percent  of  any  further  increase  In 
the  price  would  be  collected  as  tax.  At  the 
$5.25  per  barrel  price  recently  approved  by 
the  Cost-of -Living  Council,  only  7'/2  cents 
per  barrel  would  be  collected.  This  controlled 
price  applies  to  roughly  75  to  80  percent  of 
domestic  production.  If  a  7 '^ -cent  tax  were 
collected  on  75-80  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3.5  bUllon  barrels  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced annually  In  the  United  States  and, 
say,  a  50-cent  tax  collected  on  the  other 
20-25  percent,  which  sells  at  a  higher  un- 
controlled price,  receipts  from  the  tax  would 
be  $500  to  $600  million.  However,  Secretary 
Shultz  has  estimated  that  the  tax  would  pro- 
duce $3  to  $5  billion  during  the  first  full 
year  It  was  In  effect.  Over  a  3-year  period, 
the  tax  schedules  proposed  by  the  Admin- 


istration would  be  gradtially  adjusted  up- 
ward to  a  point  at  which  no  tax  would  be 
collected  except  on  that  part  of  the  price  of 
crude  oil  In  excess  of  $7.00  per  barrel.  The 
$7.00  a  barrel  is  what  energy  experts  report- 
edly believe  necessary  to  make  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  oil — particularly  oil 
from  shale — feasible.' 

Other  forms  of  taxation  to  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption have  been  discussed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  40  cent  per  gallon  tax  on 
gasoline  for  personal  auto  use  would  reduce 
gasoline  consumption  by  20  percent,  the 
amount  originally  estimated  to  be  needed 
to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis.  Prom  a  budg- 
etary jwint-of-vlew,  such  a  tax  would  raise 
very  large  amotints  of  money.  A  40  cent  tax 
could  raise  between  $20  and  $22  billion  of 
revenue.  In  light  of  the  economic  outlook, 
discussed  below,  such  an  increase  In  federal 
revenues  would  have  severe  economic  conse- 
quences, unless  some  means  is  found  of  re- 
turning those  revenues  to  the  spending 
stream. 

KCONOMIC    OtTTLOOK 

Economic  Developments  in  1973.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  economic  activity  during  calen- 
dar 1973  started  with  an  Increase  in  real 
output  of  which  totaled  8.6  percent  (at  an- 
nual rates)  In  the  first  quarter.  Total  output 
(real  GNP)  slowed  rapidly  thereafter  as  can 
be  seen  in  line  4  of  Table  1.7.  This  slowdown 
in  real  growth  is  also  refiected  In  the  declin- 
ing rates  of  growth  in  the  Industrial  produc- 
tion index  (line  5)  and  In  the  number  of 
new  housing  starts  (line  6) . 


TABLE  1.7— MAJOR  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  FOR  CAUNDAR  1973 
[Dollar  amounts  in  billions:  rates  in  percent) 


Calendar  quarters 


II 


III 


IV 


1.  Gross  national  product Jl,242.5  $1,272.0  $1,304.5 

2.  Rata  of  change  (annualized) 15.2  9.8  10.6 

1  Real  gross  national  product $829.3  $834.3  $841.3 

4.  Rate  of  change  (annualized) 8.6  2.4  3.4 

i.  Industrial     production     (1967  =  100; 

seasonally  adjusted) 123.1  124.9  126.7 

5.  Rate  of  change' (annualized) 10.1  5.9  5.8 

7,  Housing   starts    (millions    of    units; 

seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 2.404  2.221  2.030 


$1,334.0 

9.4 

$844.1 

1.3 

127.0 
1.1 

1.566 


Calendar  quarters 


II 


III 


IV 


8.  Unemployment  rate  (seasonally  ad- 

justed)   5.0  4.9  4.8 

9.  Wholesale   Price   Index  (1967  =  100; 

seasonally  adjusted) 128.8  133.4  139.2 

10.  Rate  of  change' (annualized) 17.4  22.7  18.8 

11.  Consumer   Price   Index  (1967»100; 

seasonally  adjusted) 128.8  133.5  134.4 

12.  Rate  of  change' (annualized) 6.1  8.4  9.1 

13.  3-mo  Treasury  Bill  rate 5.6  6.6  8.4 


4.7 

142.8 
10.7 

137.6 
9.9 
7.5 


>  Calctilated  from  end  of  quarter  to  end  of  quarter  from  monthly  data. 


The  slowing  In  real  output  was  accompa- 
nied by  accelerating  Inflation  as  can  be  seen 
Irom  the  rapid  advance  In  the  wholesale 
price  index  (lines  9  and  10)  and  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  (lines  11  and  12).  During 
the  flrst  three  quarters  of  1973,  both  price 
Indices  were  reflecting  the  splrallng  prices 
of  farm  and  food  products.  Unfortunately, 
]u5t  as  the  farm  and  food  prices  began  to 
level  off  and  even  decline  for  some  items, 
petroleum  prices  began  to  rise  rapidly.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  prices  of  primary 
<»■  basic  materials  also  began  to  rise  rapidly, 
due  to  capacity  limitations  smd  much  of 
those  price  increases  have  yet  to  feed  through 
to  the  consumer  level. 

la  an  attempt  to  contain  the  burst  of 
Inflation  and  to  reduce  the  very  rapid  rate 
of  real  growth  In  the  first  quarter,  monetary 
PoUcy  was  tightened  raising  the  Interest 
rates  paid  on  3 -month  Treasury  bills  from 
*a  average  of  5.6  percent  In  the  flrst  quarter 
<rf  1973  to  an  average  of  8.4  percent  In  the 
toW.  The  FHA  new  home  mortgage  rate 
rose  from  an  average  7.56  percent  In  the 
flwt  quarter  to  9.00  percent  In  the  fourth 
qtiarter  and  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
decline  In  housing  starts. 

Consequently,  as  1973  drew  to  a  close  moet 

«  ttoe  private  forecasters  were  predicting  a 

Pwth    recession"    for    calendar    1974.'    A 

BTOwth  recession  is  one  where  the  rate  of 

^'^oease  in  real  output  Is  greater  th»n  mto 

footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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but  less  than  the  4  percent  needed  to  absorb 
the  normal  expansion  of  the  labor  force.* 
In  other  words,  if  real  output  grows  by  less 
than  4  per  cent  a  year,  unemployment  rises. 
Most  forecasters  were  predicting  between  a 
2  and  3  percent  rate  of  reel  growth  for  cal- 
endar 1974  and  a  4  to  6  percent  rate  of 
Increase  In  prices  before  the  oil  crisis  hit. 
Impact  0/  the  oil  criaia 

With  the  oil  crisis,  most  of  the  major  econ- 
ometric" forecasters  revised  their  estimates 
of  real  growth  downward  to  0  to  1  percent 
and  their  forecasts  of  price  inflation  upward 
to  7  to  8  percent.  With  the  oil  crisis  now 
causing  less  Interruption  In  production  than 
originally  antlc^ated,  expectations  about  the 
rate  of  real  growth  are  now  being  revised 
upward,  but  projections  of  the  rate  of  price 
Inflation  have  not  Improved. 

The  price  of  gasoline  rose  by  18.8  percent 
in  calendar  1973  and  the  prices  of  fuel  oil 
and  coal  rose  by  44.7  percent.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  these  price  increases  wUl  In- 
crease domestic  oil  company  proflts  by  ap- 
proximately $18  bUllon  per  year  and  total  oil 
proflts  (worldwide)  by  several  times  that 
amount."  These  prloe  Increases  are  compar- 
able to  a  tax  Increase,  regardless  of  who  gets 
them  (U.S.  government,  oil  producing  coun- 
tries, or  the  oil  companies) .  It  Is  con4>arable 
to  a  tax  Increase  because  It  reduces  overall 
consumer  demand  not  Just  the  demand  for 
petroleum  products.  In  other  words.  Ameri- 
can consumers  will  have  $18  billion  less  to 


spend  on  goods  and  services,  other  than  pe- 
troleum products.  Moreover,  citizens  of  other 
nations  are  experiencing  reductions  In  pur- 
chasing power  also  which  may  affect  demand 
for  our  exports.  This  reduction  in  consumer 
piu-chaslng  power  is  potentially  as  disruptive 
to  economic  activity  as  the  supply  restrictions 
are  to  production. 

Presumably,  the  increase  In  oil  proflts  will 
make  it  possible  to  undertake  increased  ex- 
ploration and  Investment  In  alternate  fuel 
sources.  Even  If  the  oil  companies  were  will- 
ing to  Increase  their  Investment  es^ndl- 
t\ires  by  the  full  amount  of  the  Increase  in 
proflts.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  entire 
amount  could  be  spent  for  Investment  In  the 
coming  year.  The  Increase  In  the  prices  for 
petroleum  products  could  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  Investment  relative  to  consumption 
in  t?ic  long  run.  In  the  short  run.  It  may 
simply  reduce  aggregate  demand  and  add 
further  to  recessionary  pressures. 

The  Official  Forecast.  The  revenue  estimates 
reflect  the  administrations  projection  of 
economic  activity  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  1976  budget.  The  economic  assumptions 
underlying  the  revenue  estimates  are  shown 
in  Table  1.8.  The  ofBclal  forecast  of  •1.3M 
billion  for  ONP  assumes  1  percent  rate  of  real 
growth  and  7  percent  rate  of  price  liiiiisiiiiiii. 
essentially  the  same  as  the  private  f(»e- 
casters.  Thtis.  the  estimates  are  somber,  al- 
though neither  real  growth  nor  the  rate  of 
inflation  is  forecast  with  great  assurance.  Tor 
comparison,  estlnuttes  for  calendar  year  1974 
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of  several  of  the  major  econometric  models 
are  shown  In  Table  1.9.  The  major  variation 
U  In  the  estimates  for  corporate  profits  be- 
fore tax.  These  differences  of  opinion  are 
qiilte  Important  because  of  the  high  tax  rate 
on  corporate  profits.  The  difference  between 
the  lowest  (Michigan)  and  the  highest  (Per- 
ry) can  make  a  $5  bllUon  difference  in  rev- 
enue. 

However,  all  the  forecasts  are  substantially 
below  the  total  output  that  could  be  achieved 
tf  the  economy  were  operating  at  full  em- 
ployment. Consequently,  federal  revenues 
baaed  on  the  projections  of  a  slowdown  in  the 
economy  are  substantially  twlow  what  they 
would  be  if  the  economy  were  operating  at 
full -employment. 

TABLE  I.8.— ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


Calendar  years— 


1972 
actual 


1973 
estimate 


1974 
estimate 


Billion]  of  dollars 

Gross  national  product  (GNP).  1,155.2  1.288  2           1390 

Ptrsonal  income 939.2  1,035.5           1135 

Corporate  profits  before  fax. .  98. 0  126. 5              124 

Percent  change 

Rats  of  change: 

Gross  national  product 9.5  11.5              79 

Personal  income 8.8  10  3               9  6 

Corporate  profits  before  lax  15.2  29  1           -2io 

RealGNP 6.1  5.9               1  0 

Price  deflator 3.2  5.3               7  0 

Unemployment  rate  (actual 
percent)   (not    rate   of 

change) 5.6  4.9             5.5 


Source;  1974  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

TABLE  I.9.— COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  FORECASTS  FOR 
CALENDAR  1974 

|tn  billions  of  dollarsi 


GNP 


.Administration's  estimate 1390.0 

Wlwnon(Dec.21  1973) 1390.2 

Michigan 1391.3 

Data  resources  (Eckstein) 1387.2 

Fair  model  (Princeton) 1399.0 

Perry  (Brooliinp)*  (D«l  26 

1973) 1391.7 

Full  employmtnt. 1461.7 


Corporate 

ersonal 

profits 
before 

income 

tax 

1135.0 

124.0 

1134.8 

118.3 

1134.9 

115.8 

1125.9 

120.4 

(') 

(') 

o 

1155.0 


132.0 

140.2 


>  Not  available. 

>  Assumes  vary  high  oil  company  profits. 


Countereyclical  ftacal  actUm 
Pluctuatlons  In  the  economy  affect  both 
budget  receipts  and  budget  ezpendlturas.  A. 
•oonomlc  ■lowdown  such  m  is  possible  for 
this  year,  severely  reduces  federal  receipts. 
For  example,  totsJ  receipts  for  fiscal  1971 
w«re  oitglnally  estimated  to  total  $203  billion. 
Actual  receipts  collected  during  the  year 
came  to  $184  btlllon,  reflecting  the  reces- 
sion of  1870  and  1071  that  was  not  taken 
In  aoocmnt  when  tbs  orlglnsJ  sstlxnatas  were 
made. 

Attempts  to  balance  the  budget  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  receipts  due  to  an  economic 
slowdown  can  result  In  a  very  reetrlctlTe  fis- 
cal poUcy.  For  exan^>le.  In  fiscal  i960,  the 
budget  was  balanced  to  receipts  flowing  from 
an  economy  not  recoTered  tram  the  1988  re- 
cession. The  restraint  exercised  on  the  1980 
outlays  has  been  widely  credited  with  being 
the  major  cause  of  tba  1981  xvoasslan. 

On  the  expenditure  Mde,  there  are  certain 
bensffldary  programs  whose  outlays  an  en- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  artlele. 


larged  during  periods  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  are  held  down  during  periods  of 
declining  unemployment.  These  programs 
are  countercyclical  In  the  sense  that  they 
help  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  re- 
strain It  at  a  time  of  high  activity.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  outlays  in  fiscal  1973  were 
$3.3  billion  below  the  January  1973  estimate. 
Of  that  amount  nearly  $705  million  resulted 
from  lower  unemployment  benefits,  $800  mil- 
lion from  lower  expenditures  on  welfare  and 
welfare  related  programs,  and  $308  million 
from  lower  than  anticipated  expenditures  in 
the  social  security  trust  ftinds.  By  contrast,  a 
recession  will  increase  federal  expenditures 
for  unemployment  benefits  as  well  as  for 
welfare  payments  and  food  stamps. 

Automatic  stabiliters.  The  concept  of 
counter-cyclical  fiscal  policy  Is  composed  of 
two  parts.  The  reduction  In  receipts  and  in- 
crease In  expenditures  associated  with  a  re- 
cession (and  vice  versa  for  a  boom)  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  automatic  stabilizers.  The 
deficit  created  by  the  budget  will  automati- 
cally provide  additional  stimulus  during  a 
recession  by  putting  more  money  into  the 
economy  than  was  taken  out.  The  surpluses 
generated  (supposedly)  during  a  boom  will 
create  restraint. 

Discretionary  Fiscal  Policy.  The  second  as- 
pect of  fiscal  policy  is  called  discretionary 
action.  This  consists  of  deliberate  action  to 
stimulate  or  restrain  the  economy.  The  tax 
cuts  of  1964-1965  and  the  siircharge  of  1968- 
1970  are  examples  on  the  revenue  side.  Ac- 
celerated public  works  in  1962-1965  and  pub- 
lic service  employment  in  1971-1972  are  ex- 
amples on  the  expenditure  side. 

In  order  to  separate  the  Impact  of  the 
economy  on  the  budget  from  the  effect  of  the 
budget  on  the  economy,  the  "potential"  or 
"full  emplo3rment"  concept  of  the  measuring 
the  budget  was  developed.  The  full  employ- 
ment budget  asks  the  following  questions: 

What  would  federal  revenues  be  If  the 
economy  were  growing  at  some  steady  pace 
of  real  growth  Instead  of  the  fluctuating  rates 
associated  with  the  business  cycle? 

What  would  federal  expenditures  be  If  the 
expenditures  caused  bv  the  business  cycle 
were  removed? 

It  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  neutral  yard- 
stick against  which  the  actual  budget  can  be 
measured.  Pull -employment  is  supposed  to 
descrll)€  an  economy  whose  resources  (not 
Just  merely  labor)  are  producing  at  the  high- 
est sustainable  rate  without  causing  infla- 
tion. However,  it  has  become  traditional  to 
define  full  employment  in  terms  of  labor 
force  utilization.'^ 

One  of  the  uses  of  full -employment  esti- 
mates Is  to  measvire  the  amoimt  of  automatic 
stabUizatlon  in  Federal  budgets.  For  example. 
If  the  economy  were  operating  at  full  em- 
ployment. Federal  revenues  would  equal  ap- 
proximately $311  bUllon  in  fiscal  1975  Instead 
of  the  $395  billion  forecast  In  the  budget. 
Thus,  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  some  Idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  of  receipts  due  to 
the  prospective  recession.  It,  thus,  provides  a 
measure  for  the  automatic  stabilization  beinj? 
applied.  " 

Discretionary  fiscal  policy  actions  generate 
Increases  or  decreases  In  the  full-employment 
estimates  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  sur- 
pltis  or  deficit.  Thus,  a  measure  Is  obtained 
as  to  the  direction  and  degree  of  changes 
In  discretionary  fiscal  policy  that  would  be 
obscured  If  we  were  to  try  to  evaluate  the 
actual  deficit  or  surplus. 

Setting  PrelimiTiary  Budget  Ceilings. — In 
recent  years,  the  full-employment  calcula- 
tion has  been  ofllcUUy  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  serve  still  a  third  purpose. 
Once  we  move  away  from  Ijalanclng  the 
budget  to  expected  receipts,  some  new  crite- 
rion U  necessary  to  measure  total  expendl- 
ttires  against.  The  1972  Budget  (presented  in 
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January,  1971)    makes  full  employment  re 
ceipts  the  official  maxlmimi  for  expenmttires" 

"At  times  the  economic  situation  permits-! 
even  calls  for — a  budget  deflclt.  There  is  onu 
basic  guideline  for  the  budget,  however 
which  we  BhotUd  never  violate:  except  in 
emergency  conditions,  expenditures  rnuM 
never  be  allowed  to  outrun  the  revenues  that 
the  tax  system  would  produce  at  reasonable 
full  employment.  When  the  Federal  govern 
ment's  spending  actions  over  an  extended 
period  ptish  outlays  sharply  higher,  increased 
tax  rates  or  Inflation  Inevitably  follow. 

The  principle  of  holding  outlays  to  reve 
nues  at  full  employment  serve*  three  neces 
sary  purposes: 

It  Imposes  the  discipline  of  an  upper  limit 
on  spending,  a  discipline  that  is  essential 
because  the  upward  pressures  on  outlava  »«. 
relentless. 

It  permits  Federal  tax  and  spending  pro 
grams  to  be  planned  and  conducted  in  an 
orderly  manner  consistent  with  steady  growth 
in  the  economy's  productive  capacity. 

It  helps  achieve  economic  stability  by  au- 
tomatically imposing  restraint  during  per- 
iods of  boom  and  providing  stimulus  durtne 
periods  of  slack."  "  ^ 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  a  balanced 
full  employment  bu<%et.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomic theory  that  says  a  balanced  full  em- 
ployment budget  is  the  correct  fiscal  policy 
If  there  were  a  severe  recession  or  depression 
a  deflclt.  even  measured  at  full  employment 
might  be  appropriate.  Xf  the  economy  is  over^ 
heated,  a  full  employment  surplus  is  appro- 
priate. However,  to  accept  the  idea  of  balanc- 
ing at  full  employment  can  reduce  contro- 
versy and  gives  a  first  estimate  of  a  ceUlng 
to  use  in  the  development  of  budget  poUcy. 
Calculating  full-employment  revenues 
The  assumptions  used  in  calculating  full- 
employment  revenues  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. Potential  (or  full  employment)  groes 
national  product  is  calculated  by  applying 
the  4  percent  rale  of  real  growth  to  real  GNP 
from  the  second  quarter  of  1969  onward 
which  is  the  last  time  the  economy  experl- 
enced  essentially  full  employment.  The 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  this  year  re- 
vised the  estimated  pate  of  potential  GNP 
growth  since  1969  downward  from  4.3  percent 
per  annum  to  4.0  percent  because  of  lower 
than  anticipated  productivity.  This  revision 
In  the  rate  of  growth  of  potential  QNP  re- 
duces the  estimated  potential  ONP  and  the 
estimated  full  employment  revenues. 

The  calculated  potential  real  GNP  is  con- 
verted to  current  dollar  GNP  by  using  the 
Inflation  Index  associated  with  actusd  GNP. 
Thus,  the  potential  GNP  from  which  full  em- 
ployment revenues  are  derived  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

This  is  best  Illustrated  by  what  has  hap- 
pened to  estimated  full-employment  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  1975.  In  the  1974  budget,  1975 
full-employment  revenues  were  estimated  at 
$290  billion.  They  are  currently  estimated  at 
$311  billion,  assuming  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment. The  $290  billion  estimate  assumed  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  would  have  declined  to 
about  3V4  percent  per  annum.  The  $311  bU- 
llon estimate  for  fiscal  1976  not  only  appllee 
the  5.3  rate  of  Inflation  (ONP  basis)  of  1973 
but  the  7  percent  rate  forecast  for  calendar 
year  1974. 

Evaluating  the  full-employment  surplus 
Table  I.IO  shows  actual  receipts  and  ex- 
pendltiires  and  full  employment  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1970-1975.  Com- 
parison of  actual  to  fuB-employment  receipts 
reveals  that  the  receipts  are  reduced  by  about 
$6  billion  for  each  one-half  of  one  percentsgt 
point  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
within  the  range  that  unemployment  hsi 
fiuctuated  in  recent  years. 
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TABLE  I.IO.-ACTUAL  AND  FULL-EMPLOyMENT  FEDERAL 
RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES,  DEFICITS  AND  SURPLUSES 
UNIFIED  BUDGET  BASIS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 

Actual 

Fiscal  years         1970      1971      1972      1973      1974  1975 

DKeipts 193.7    188.4    208.6    232.2    270.0  295.0 

Eipendrtures..-.  196.6    211.4    231.9    246.5    274.7  304.4 

Deficit/surplus.. .  -2.8  -23.0  -23.2  -14.3    -4.7  -9.4 

Full-employment 

Receipts 199.2    214.11229.0    242.5    278.0  311. 0 

Eipanditures....  196.6    209.2    228.9    245.0    274.0  303.0 

Oeficitysurplus...      2.6        4.9         .1-2.5        4.0  8.0 

Uoemployment 

rate. 4.9       6.0       5.6       4.9        (>)  (>) 


1  Includes  the  effect  of  overwithtiolding. 
>  r4ot  available. 

Looking  at  full  employment  surplus  as  a 
measure  of  discretionary  fiscal  policy,  it  Is 
apparent  that  policy  became  more  restrictive 
In  fiscal  1971,  then  turned  to  expansionary 
in  1972  and  1973.  By  1974,  policy  had  become 
a  restrictive  one  as  the  full  employment 
budget  returned  to  a  position  of  siu-plus. 
Fiscal  policy  for  fiscal  1975  is  planned  to 
continue  to  exercise  restraint  on  the  econ- 
omy. However,  the  Administration  has  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  modify  this  policy,  if 
the  economy  turns  out  to  be  weaker  than 
anticipated. 

Is  this  appropriate  fiscal  policy? 

Policy  makers  are  faced  with  an  economic 
dilemma  that  htis  not  occurred  before.  On 
one  hand,  the  general  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity is  expected  to  grow  slowly  at  best,  and 
certamiy  not  fast  enough  to  absorb  the  ex- 
panding labor  force.  If  this  were  the  only 
economic  problem,  an  expansionary  fiscal 
policy  would  clearly  be  In  order.  The  econ- 
omy is  also  faced  with  the  prospects  not  only 
of  continuing  Infiatlon  but  possibly  acceler- 
ating inflation  as  the  large  Increase  In  the 
Wholesale  price  index  works  through  the 
economy  and  raises  retail  prices.  However 
excess  total  demand  is  not  the  source  of  the 
Inflation  as  it  has  been  In  previous  infla- 
tionary periods. 

Sources  of  the  Inflation — Part  of  the  cvir- 
rent  inflation  is  the  result  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  The  devaluation  directly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  Imported  raw  materials. 
Import  prices  rose  by  25  percent  in  1973. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimates 
that  "If  these  rising  tmp>ort  prices  were 
merely  passed  through  dollar  for  dollar  to 
final  purchases  in  the  United  States  they 
would  account  for  one-fourth  of  the  rise  in 
prices  ...  In  1973".*  However,  much  of  the 
Increase  in  Import  prices  occurred  late  in  the 
year  and  wUl  be  felt  at  the  retail  level  early 
In  1974.  The  cost  of  all  Imports,  obviously, 
was  increased  but  that  Is  desirable  as  a 
mechanism  for  reducing  our  volume  of  im- 
ports. The  devaluation  also  reduced  the  for- 
eign-currency price  of  our  goods  and  stimu- 
lated the  world  demand  for  our  products. 
Including  primary  raw  materials.  The  recent 
appreciation  of  the  dollar  has  turned  this 
situation  around  somewhat. 

A  second  source  of  the  current  inflation 
la  the  shortage  of  food  and  oil.  The  pressure 
on  food  prices  stems  from  poor  harvests,  par- 
ticularly In  Russia  and  Africa  in  1972,  and 
was  mcreased  by  the  enlarged  shipments  of 
our  agricultural  products  abroad.  The  good 
harvest,  world-wide,  in  1973  has  relieved 
aome  of  that  pressure  but  large  export  orders 
w  the  1973  crop  oould  create  new  shortages. 
The  cut-back  in  production  by  the  Arabian 
oa  countries  and  the  increase  In  price  man- 
dated by  oU  and  petroleum  exporting  ooun- 


Footnotee  at  end  of  article. 


tries  (OPEC)  have  presumably  produced  a 
permanent  price  Increase  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Some  relief  from  the  upward  pressure 
on  oil  prices  can  be  expected  If  supplies  agato 
increase.  However,  prices  are  obviously  un- 
likely to  return  to  pre-oll  crises  levels.  The 
use  of  petroleum  la  so  pervasive  to  our  pro- 
duction and  transportation  systems  that  the 
price  tacreases  in  oU  will  create  additional 
price  tocreases  in  other  products  throughout 
the  economy,  and  this  will  be  worktog  its 
way  through  the  economy  durtag  the  flrst 
half  of  1974. 

The  third  source  of  toflatlonary  pressures 
is  the  shortages  that  have  developed  from 
capacity  problems  in  the  processing  of  pri- 
mary products.  There  Is  not  enough  capacity 
In  areas  like  sawmills,  refineries,  and  metal- 
Itu-glcal  reduction  plants,  for  example.  Part 
of  this  capacity  shortage  has  developed  be- 
cause people  have  objected,  for  exampe,  to 
reflneries,  being  built  In  their  area.  In  many 
of  these  industries,  excess  capacity  was  built 
during  the  Korean  War,  frequently  with  gov- 
ernment subsidy.  In  the  Interventog  years, 
foreign  competition  discouraged  expansion  of 
domestic  production.  Two  thtogs  happened 
in  1973  that  created  the  shortage — flrst,  the 
world-wide  economic  boom  that  resulted  In 
a  .sizeable  Increase  In  demand  for  primary 
products  and  second,  the  Increased  demand 
for  American  raw  materials  that  became 
competitive  with  foreign  supplies  because 
of  the  devaluation.  Investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  is  expected  to  tocrease  lOt/2 
percent  in  calendar  1974.  However,  invest- 
ment In  some  of  the  primary  processtag  In- 
dustries is  expected  to  be  much  higher — 
up  27  percent  In  petroleum,  31  percent  in 
paper,  25  in  primary  metals,  and  21  percent 
in  chemicals.^ 

Traditional  macro  fiscal  and  monetarv 
policies  are  not  very  helpful  In  coping  with 
this  economic  situation.  In  the  now  antic- 
ipated slow  down  to  real  economic  activity 
(as  measured  by  production  todices  and  un- 
employment), it  is  likely  that  monetary  re- 
stratots  will  be  relaxed  and  the  housing  In- 
dustry revive.  On  the  other  hand,  too  easy 
a  monetary  policy  could  become  a  source  of 
additional  inflation. 

To  the  extent  that  the  restrictive  fiscal 
policy  being  proposed  contributes  to  the  slow 
down  in  real  economic  activity,  It  will  relieve 
some  of  the  demand  pressures  on  primary 
products,  but  at  the  price  of  increased  un- 
employment. A  f\Ul-employment  sttrplus  of 
the  size  being  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion Is  admittedly  subject  to  reassessment 
If  unemployment  increases.  An  appropriate 
policy  will  have  to  take  toto  account  the 
unemployment,  the  tofiatlon  outlook,  and 
the  restriction  to  consumer  purchasing  pow- 
er. The  definition  of  a  neutral  fiscal  policy  In 
economic  terms  is  one  that  neither  applies 
more  restratot  nor  Increases  the  amount  of 
stimtUatlon  flowing  from  the  budget.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  full  employment  surplus  (or 
deficit)  would  be  the  same  each  year.  If 
the  Intent  is  to  achieve  a  neutral  fiscal  policy, 
somewhat  higher  expenditures  or  lower  in- 
come taxes  than  those  being  proposed  by 
the  Administration  would  be  Implied. 
Possible  actions 

Some  actions  have  already  been  taken. 
Acreage  reserves  have  been  removed  on  agri- 
cultural production.  The  American  dollar 
has  strengthened  considerably  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets  to  recent  weeks.  If 
that  Improvement  can  be  matotatoed,  some 
of  the  pressures  arlstog  from  the  devalua- 
tion could  be  alleviated.  However,  there  are 
some  shifts  to  expenditures  that  Congress 
might  consider. 

First,  the  level  at  fundtog  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  could  be  increased.  The  re- 
cently enacted  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Tratolng  Act  of  1978  (PL  98-380)  pro- 
vides a  new  charter  for  federaUy  financed 
and  locally  operated  manpower  and  en^loy- 
ment  programs.  Title  n  sets  forth  a  perma- 


nent public  service  employment,  for  which 
the  President's  fiscal  1974  budget  provides 
$250  mlUlon  for  areas  with  unemployment 
of  6'^  percent  or  more.  This  request,  together 
with  the  entire  manpower  budget,  is  now 
pending  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, since  the  manpower  programs  were  omit- 
ted from  the  already  passed  Labor  Depart- 
ment budget. 

For  1975,  the  budget  proposes  $3.3  billion 
for  all  manpower  programs,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  1974  request,  of  which  $350  mil- 
lion Is  budgeted  for  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program. 

The  amounts  provided  for  public  service 
employment  In  fiscal  1975  could  be  expanded. 
These  additional  funds  would  not  only  pro- 
vide monies  for  additional  Jobs  but  would 
also  help  cushion  state  and  local  receipts 
from  the  effect  of  projected  economic  slow- 
down. This  Is  a  program  that  can  be  fairly 
quickly  activated  as  the  experience  in  1970 
and  1971  demonstrated.  Since  the  state  and 
local  governments  are  currently  in  a  rela- 
tively strong  fiscal  position  (see  page  41  be- 
low), expansion  of  this  program  could  be 
on  a  stand-by  basis. 

Second,  the  federal /state  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  could  be  strengthened 
to  raise  the  level  of  benefits  or  extend  their 
duration.  The  President's  Message  of  April, 
1973  proposed  a  3-polnt  program  Including  a 
federal  standard  to  require  each  state  to  pay 
benefits  equal  to  at  lea^t  half  the  unem- 
ployed individual's  average  wage  up  to  a 
maximum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average 
covered  wage  in  the  state.  At  present  only  a 
few  states  meet  this  standard.  This  proposal 
currently  embodied  In  H.R.  8600  iMUls. 
Arkansas)  is  currently  pending  m  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Extension  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  beyond  the  normal  26  weeks  Is  pro- 
vided tmder  current  law  through  two  "trig- 
ger" mechanisms.  Nationally,  an  additional 
13  weeks  would  be  triggered  on  any  time  the 
national  unemployment  Instirance  rate  re- 
mained above  414  percent  for  three  consecu- 
tive months.  Individual  states  also  are  sub- 
ject to  an  automatic  trigger  U  their  unem- 
ployment rate  is  4  percent  or  higher  and  20 
percent  above  the  level  of  prevailing  for  the 
same  month  in  each  of  the  two  previous 
years.  The  so-called  20  percent  trigger  is  cur- 
rently in  suspension  and  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  It  be  dropped  entirely  or 
that  It  might  not  be  applicable  tf  the  state 
unemployment  rate  reaches  some  higher  fig- 
tire  such  as  6  percent.  The  President's  Staw 
of  the  Union  Message  todlcated  he  would 
submit  special  legislation  to  extend  present 
unemployment  tosurance  benefits  for  areas 
experiencing  "particularly  high  levels  of  xin- 
employment  over  the  next  12  months.' 

Third,  special  use  oould  be  made  of  oil  tax 
money.  Because  an  energy  tax,  whatever  form 
It  takes,  wotild  probably  be  temporary,  pro- 
grams utilizing  the  revenue  from  such  a  tax 
would  also  need  to  be  temporary  and  prefer- 
ably aimed  at  generattog  additional  employ- 
ment. Some  of  the  money  could,  for  example, 
be  tised  to  start  repair  work  on  rail  beds  on 
some  of  the  railroads  gotog  Into  the  new 
national  raU  corporation. 

Finally,  some  adjustment  to  tax  rates 
might  be  considered.  It  could  be  to  have  a 
temporary  Income  tax  cut  to  help  taxpayers 
meet  the  large  Increases  to  the  cost  of  llvtag. 
Alternatively,  an  increase  to  consumer  pur- 
chastog  power  to  1974  could  be  achieved 
without  reducing  tax  liabilities,  by  returning 
to  the  withholding  tables  to  effect  before 
1972.  The  wtthholdtog  tables  put  into  effect 
to  1972  did  not  change  total  lUbUities  but 
they  caused  an  tocrease  to  over  withholding 
(and  subsequently  refunds)  of  $8  billion. 
This  money  oould  be  released  by  changing 
the  schedules  and  it  would  be  a  one  shot 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Nanct  H.  Tkitebs, 

Senior  Specialist  in  Federal  Budget  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 
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10,-,,.           -    rooTKOTws  ^^*'?*"  ^^  *  percent   (at  annual  rates)  though  total  public  debt  Increased  bv  tiiu 

'ClvllUn  and  miUtary  pay  ralaes  In  October  ne«led  to  keep  unemployment  from  rising.  bUllon  over  the  past  18  years    the  ZJt!n!l 

are  based  on  comparablUty  aurveys  taken  In  •  The  4  percent  rate  ol  real  growth  Is  com-  (owned  by  the  general  public) '  In^^^S 

June    P*d«^  civilian  and  military  rettre-  poeed  of  1.8  percent  for  growth  In  the  labor  less  than  $60  blUlon,  about  one-thlrd^tS 

ment  benefits  are  Increased  after  the  eon-  forof .  2.6  percent  for  productivity  growth  and  total.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  d*>ht  t. 

sumer  price  tndw  ha.  rlMn  by  8  paroent  -0.3percent  for  reduction  in  working  hours,  crease  has  been  financed  by  Increased  hold 

?^  ^  '•^•^  obtained  when  the  last  ad-  "The  forecasts  of  the  various  econometric  Ings  of  debt  securities  by  uis    Gov^rnliS; 

Jurtment  was  made  and  rcmalna  above  for  models  are  similar.  The  forecasts  for  five  of  accounts    (prtmarlly  trust  fuiidsT  amTtK. 

three  months.  The  law  statea  that  aodal  ■•-  "»•  l*rge  models  are  shown  In  Table  1.9.  Federal  Re^rve  Prom  1»65  toiBV'i  th- ~» 

curtty  Is  to  be  Increased  once  a  year  but  the  .  "  Walter  Heller  and  George  Perry.  January  tlon  of  the  public  debt  owned  bv  US  fSw^" 

automatle  adjustments  have  not  been  per-  i»74.  "The  V3.  Economic  Outlook  for  1974/'  ment  accoiLta  mcreas^from  «50  b^n«^' 

mltt»d  to  function  rrt.  Automatic  adjSt-  National  City  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  «i23  bUUon  ^d  t^^S^rvc^i"hSl^ 

ments  were  not  to  start  unta  1976  and  can  "^^^  employment  has  been  defined  as  96  tags  Increased  from  t24  bmiontr«7^  hm. 

be  »upen»ded  If  a  general  acroes-the-boatxl  P««»nt  of  the  labor  force  employed  or  con-  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1955   73  DerL^i°of 

^f^^*»  legteUted.  veraely  4  percent  unemployed.  The  4  percent  the  total  debt  was  held  by  th^  eeSn^.h 

•  Prepared  by  the  Foreign  Affair*  Division,  deanltlon  has  been  accepted  since  late  1940-8  lie.  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  the  nnhn.' 
•The  combined  rate  Is  the  employerH«n.  »nd  Is  referred  to  usuAlly  as  the  "Intertm  ity  held  portion  haTdecU^ed  to  lew  toans; 

ployee  rate  for  old  age.  survlTor^  dIaabUlty  Pial    for   full   employment."   reflecting   ap-  percent  of  the  total.  This  means  that  «  rt-! 

»^J^rii  iim3imnc9.  parently    an    uneasy    compromise    between  cllnlng  portion  of  the  debt  hw  to  be  rS" 

•  Except  for  the  period  of  the  mireharge.  «"*•  w^  want  a  lower  target  and  those  who  nanced  In  the  private  financial  markete  t^,l 
the  individual  Income  tax  rate  schedule  has  want  a  higher  one.  See  'The  Development  of  reducing  the  Impwt  of  feder^  k!™^ 
been  unchanged  since  1985.  However,  reduc-  tli«  Concept  of  "Full  Employment' aa  a  PoUcy  on  these  markets  <~oi  in  ooirowing 
tlons  In  the  effective  rate  have  been  aocom-  Oo*l"  by  Julius  Allen,  Senior  Specialist.  Althouirh  fh«  n,iwi^  h^k*  »,.-  ^ 
pushed  by  increasing  the  value  of  an  exemp-  CRS.  October  10.  1973.  "^  st^fSv  over  th.^  nl^t  ft^"  5^°.  "^ 
tlon  from  $600  to  $160  and  Increasing  mlrS-  " Source:  1972  Budget,  p.  9.  b^^Jj„nTn^  ^*  S,^  °/^?**"'  "  ^ 
mum  and  standard  dwlucttona.  ^^  "  1974  CKA  Report  p  67  ^^^^1     -^    ^  ^IT^^^''^  ^  *^*  national 

.^.^^^^Tj^  ^»,...^^T^...^3o,.,..  s&7s3L^^S,3 

•  Joint  ie«!n«^»IrX, .---o*-»     ^  77"  economy.  Total  public  debt  declined  from  72.4 

^-  fi^L^^^"  P?^°^^  ^**"  Report.  1-39  percent  of  gross  national  product  (ONP)  in 

^n  Adronoe  ioofc  at  the  1975  Budget,  p.  28-  cRS  1»66  to  37.5  percent  in  1973  and  It  UprS 

TBrt^^  T>.i-  n .  ,  c    ..        -   ^    .  G«»8  PtTBUC  DzBT  ^*°*^  *°  decline  to  34  percent  of  ONP  la 

YorfS^JJ^^i^S^^,^  1?  °/o^*^  ^""^  '^"  K'^"  P^»>"'=  '^^bt  continues  to  rise;  1»'^5.  The  publicly  held  portion  of  the  debt 

York  Tlmee.  Sunday,  January  13.  1974.  between  fiscal   years   1935  and   1973   It  rose  ^^  relation  to  ONP  has  declined  to  an  even 

A  recession  Is  defined  as  two  consecuUve  by  »184  bUUon  Increasing  from  $274  billion  to  greater  extent  from  52.9  percent  of  ONP  in 

^^.^  ^.^  f^^"*"*^-."  ^  '^*"  **"  ^^^°^  ^y  *^®  «°"*  °'  ^^'^  year  1976  1956  to  21.3  percent  In  1973.  The  following 

w^r/^hf  ^^K  ,  ^r?  T^°f^J!.°'"'  ""•  "^"^  ^  e^qjec^  to  increase  another  $36  table  provides  additional  data  on  the  Dubu! 

where  the  growth  In  total  output  (ONP)   la  bllUon  to  a  new  total  of  $494  billion.  Even  debt.                                  <"  u«i»  on  tne  pubuo 

TABLE  I.10.-OWNERSHIP  OF  GROSS  PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  REUTIONSHIP  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  (GNP).  SEUCTED  FISCAL  YEARS.  Ls-TS 

^^_____ ^ixM  years— 

"-^^^^ . ^^  I960  "  1965  1970  1973      l^i^^^^ 

Billions  of  dollars 

Gross  public  (J«bt- ^^TT  T^TZ  — — — -— ■ — 

- ^'*-  * Za6-3  317.3  370.9  458.1  494.3 

Portioii  Md  by—  ""^ — ^ L. 

^^^irr.*:r'*^''"""''"™"""^'> - si       53.1       61.1       95.2       123.4       147.0 

'=—'""-« ::::::::":::::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::::        2^1         ^1}         2^:\         zWl         ilVi  ^ 

As  percent  of  gross  public  debt 

Gross  p«b«ed.b. 100.0  100.0  10^  ^o I^o mo 

Portion  held  by—  ^ ^__ _ 

U.S.  Government  axouirts n  i  ,»  ,  ,.  ,  „, 

Federal  Reserve :.:::: ^6  §1  iH  ?IZ  26.9  29.7 

"^'-^"'"^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::  7!:^  lU  'II  ^11  y:j  g| 

As  percent  of  GNP 

Cross  putriic  debt- '  ^T"!  TTZ 77~z :; 

'2:* 57.8  48.5  38.8  37.5  34.0 

PiftKn  held  by—  '  " — — — 

US  Government  iccourti .•  «  „,  „,  ,.  „ 

federal  Rewrve 'J?  *f-J  ?-3  10.0  10.1  10.1 

General  puWic [ Ai  ,?•?  JS  -6."  6.1  (i) 

~ " «.9  41.7  33.2  22.8  21.3  ft) 

'  Not  avtIUUa  ' " 

srsTTun, LOCAL aamjnaifmrxacAi.TOBtnom  mwits  reported  using  general  sharing  funds.  ADDITIONAL     EXPENrjl'TIIUFi^     T^v 

Over  the  past  two  year.  State  and  loosa  gov.  8Ute  governments  reported  using  70  percent  ^^      rOMM^m^fJJ^^T^^ 

ernmenie  have  attained  a  reUUvely  strong  of  the  funds  for  education.  L<x:al  govern-  T^     COMMiiiiiJi;      ON      PUBLIC 

fi'scal  position.  On  the  national  Income  ac-  ments  reported  using  36  percent  of  the  funds  WUKKJS 

counts  basis.  State  and  local  governments  tor  public  safety  and  20  percent  for  trans-  Mr.    CANNON     Mr     President    I   ask 

for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1978  had  a  sur-  portatlon.  However,   the  first   "pUnneduse  UimnlmouT  conaent  thVt  fht^^a  J 

p.us  .annual  rate)  of  more  than  $11  bllUon.  report"  submitted  by  recipient  government^  ^^^^^„   f^?iV     «          ^^*f  ^ 

Thu  surplus  repreeents  the  overall  position  to  the  Treasury  DepakiS  Offlcl  of  Snu«  M.  «qi   q^®   COMlderaUon   of   Calendar 

of  these  governments;   certainly  many  gov-  Sharing  covering  the  AprU  and  July  1973  dU-  riZ     'S^S^^^'- 

ernmente,  particularly  large  cities,  are  con-  bursements  and  a  recent  study  by  the  Brook-  ^"^®  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  res- 

tlnulng  to  experience  severe  fiscal  problems.  Ings  Institution.  Involving  a  detaUed  examl-  Olutlon  will  be  stated. 

General   revenue   sharing  funds  have  con-  nation  of  a  few  govemmente,  both  Indicate  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

^ti^oV^r^H^.ii,"''  ^°^'°^^  fl*^  that  tax  relief  at  the  State  and  local  level  8.  Res.  281.  authorizing  additional  expendl- 

^^v.n,»^,^  r,  t  °^  governments.  Oen-  may  be  a  major  result  of  revenue  sharing.  tures  by  the  Committee  on  PubllTwortaTto 

ri^tll    fow     t^^  Payments  began  In  De-  GtoacE  K.  Banx.  Inquiries  and  Investigations 

cember    1972;    through   January    1974   these  SpecialUt  tn  Financial  Fiscal  Policy  ^»""o». 

payments  have  provided  $11.2  blUlon  to  Bute  The  PRESIDINa  OmCER,  Is  there 

Mdiocai  governments.  The  flrrt  Actual  Use  '  Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

™S^*^.!^*!V^   *•"  '^'^  ^^^'^   entitle-  CONCLUSION  OF"  MORNINO  ^^^  resolution? 

^5  "iSf  how"^  'S  S^eo/e™'  BUSINESS              ^  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

^-             ^  ^*'**  ""^  '°^  '^°^*™-  The  PRESIDINa  OFPrrirp   x.  fv,.  Proceeded   to   consider  the   resolution. 

i»;s^\2.^^-~--  sr'b^i^s^rcsS""^^^^^^^^  s^r^^iraST^rtStSr^ss 

tog  business  Is  concluded.  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  4,  after 
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the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$904,920" 
and  Insert  "$744,900". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
explanation.  Last  year,  the  Senate  au- 
thorized the  Public  Works  Committee  an 
additional  $500,000  for  a  study,  which 
has  now  been  concluded.  The  request, 
therefore,  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee was  $235,080  last  year. 

However,  the  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
duced that  sum,  as  Indicated  by  the 
amendment,  by  another  $160,000,  which 
still  gives  the  Public  Works  Committee 
roughly  an  Increase  of  about  $205,000 
more  than  It  had  last  year — that  is  the 
essence  of  the  amendment — for  a  total 
of  $744,900. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee permit  me  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment in  reference  to  funding  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  have 
given  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
monetary  request  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  That  request,  of  course,  was 
brought  before  the  committee  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  very  diligent  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee,  is  in  the 
Chamber.  The  statements  which  were 
made  by  him  and  by  me  at  the  time  of 
our  appearance  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee were  well  founded,  we  believe,  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the 
committee.  I  can  well  understand  the 
problems  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  pro- 
viding funds. 

I  reemphasize  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  as  Senator  Baker  and  I  sat 
forth  in  our  statements  before  the  com- 
mittee, is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  Senate, 
with  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter.  It 
is  very  Important  to  develop  legislation 
and  then  to  have  the  oversight  of  that 
legislation.  To  carry  out  our  responslblll- 
nes,  we  must  have  hearings  not  only  In 
the  NaUon's  Capital  but  throughout  the 
country  as  well. 

During  1973,  the  Committee  on  Public 
works  considered  and  reported  38  bUls. 
IQ  developing  these  and  other  measures 
the  committee  conducted  71  days  of  hear- 
togs,  Including  16  days  outside  Washing- 
ton. The  full  committee  met  In  executive 
session  33  times,  this  exclusive  of  16  ex- 
ecutive sessions  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
nas  planned  an  ambitious  legislative 
agenda  which  wiU  require  approximately 
68  days  of  public  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton and  42  days  of  public  hearings  In 
other  locations. 

The  Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcom- 
mittee will  consider,  among  other  Items, 
auto  emission  standards  for  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, solid  waste  management  and  re- 
source recovery— both  legislative  and 
overslght-Hsecond  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes  for  ocean  discharge,  and 
water  pollution  authorizations  and  the 
waste  treatment  fund  allocation  formula, 
'jeld  hearings  will  be  held  In  eight  or 
nme  States  to  consider  whether  transpcr- 
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tatlon  control  measures  proposed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  can  be 
achieved  practically  with  the  control 
strategies  and  the  time  available.  It  will 
also  study  the  implications  of  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  no  significant 
deterioration  of  air  quality. 

The  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee has  prepared  a  schedule  of  hear- 
ings which  will  concentrate  on  econom- 
ically lagging  areas  of  the  coimtry.  The 
administration's  proposed  Economic  Ad- 
justment Act  will  be  considered  as  well 
as  extension  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

The  Water  Resources  Subcommittee, 
after  having  secured  agreement  early 
this  session  on  the  conference  report  for 
S.  2798,  anticipates  the  requirement  for 
another  water  resource  bill  in  light  of 
the  new  two-stage  authorization  concept 
embodied  in  S.  2798.  Other  matters  to  be 
considered  include  the  deepwater  port 
issue  and  several  miscellaneous  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session.  One  major  objective 
will  be  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  cov- 
ering, first,  all  elements  of  water  re- 
sources development  and  management 
planning  and,  second,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers civil  works  program  as  a  whole. 

The  Transportation  Subcommittee  ex- 
pects to  concentrate  its  efforts  principal- 
ly in  the  areas  of  highway  beautiflcation, 
transportation  planning  and  priorities 
for  the  seventies,  highway  safety,  trans- 
portation and  the  new  energy  poUcIes, 
and  vehicle  weights  and  sizes. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee  has 
introduced  a  bill  proposing  numerous 
amendments  to  the  1970  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  can  clear 
the  subcommittee  for  full  committee  ac- 
tion early  this  session.  The  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  monitor  closely  Federal 
disaster  assistance  activities  and  plans 
to  hold  oversight  hearings  in  any  disaster 
areas  where  a  need  is  Indicated. 

The  Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcom- 
mittee expects  to  hold  hearings  on  sev- 
ersa  buildings  projects.  It  will  also  con- 
sider legislation  to,  first,  require  Federal 
agencies  to  implement  cost  reduction 
techniques  in  public  works  project  con- 
struction; second,  improve  PedersQ  archi- 
tecture-engineer contract  award  proce- 
dures; and,  third,  consider  revisions  to 
Public  Buildings  Act  amendments  Im- 
posing additional  prospectus  require- 
ments. Several  oversight  Items,  such  as 
cost  estimating,  long-term  space  plan- 
ning, determination  of  socioeconomic 
impact  of  projects,  evaluation  of  space 
alternatives,  and  assessment  of  environ- 
mental impact  of  projects  will  be  Inves- 
tigated. 

During  the  past  session,  as  In  preced- 
ing years,  the  committee's  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities were  so  demanding  that  It 
was  not  possible  to  undertake  oversight 
activity  except  In  relation  to  legislation 
under  consideration.  Even  with  the 
phased  addition  of  new  stjiff  members  in 
the  past  year,  the  committee's  oversight 
acthltles  were  restricted  by  lengthy  ex- 
ecutive and  conference  sessions  on  major 
legislation.  Since  no  lessening  of  the  leg- 
islative responsibility  of  the  committee 
Is  anticipated  the  professional  staff  con- 
tinues to  be  hampered  In  Its  efforts  to 
oarry  out  the  mandate  of  Cor\gre6s,  con- 
tained In  the  Legislative  Reorganization 


Act  to  "review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration, 
aad  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

The  committee  Intends  to  assign  the 
seven  new  professional  staff  and  one  le- 
gal assistant  principally  to  oversight  ac- 
tivities. They  will  be  divided  equally 
among  majority  and  minority  offices,  and 
will  focus  their  attention  on  the  policy 
implications  of  agency  activity,  rather 
than  the  day-to-day  details  of  agency  swl- 
mlnlstration.  By  this  procedure  we  hope 
to  continue  to  improve  and  refine  the  leg- 
islation within  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion so  that  the  goals  which  the  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  achieve  are,  in  fact, 
more  readily  obtainable. 

This  oversight  function  accounts,  in 
its  entirety,  for  the  increase  to  funds  re- 
quested for  the  coming  year,  except  for 
the  additional  $11,000  requested  for  con- 
sultant expenses.  This  amount  will  re- 
place the  unexpended  travel  money,  pre- 
viously authorized  imder  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 135  In  connection  with  the  two  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  contracts  and 
which  win  be  returned  to  the  contin- 
gency fund  at  the  end  of  the  present  res- 
olution year. 

Because  we  were  unable  to  carry  out 
all  the  oversight  activities  planned  for 
last  session,  these  responsibilities  have 
become  cumulative.  With  the  continued 
change  in  relationship  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  before  that  we  fully 
exercise  our  oversight  responsibilities.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ask  for  fimds 
to  employ  additional  staff.  We  do  so  In 
the  belief  that  these  additions  will  permit 
us  to  discharge  these  functions  without 
further  postponement  because  of  the 
heavy  legislative  burden  borne  by  the 
present  staff. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  all  the  members  of  that 
committee  for  their  very  careful  thought 
In  reference  to  our  request.  I  believe  we 
are  always  In  the  posture  that  If  we  come 
back  to  them  at  a  later  time  and  docu- 
ment further  need  for  funds — although 
we  do  not  anticipate  that  that  will  be 
nf'cessary — the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  will  give  us  their  courtesy 
and  consideration  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  consistently 
taken  the  position  that  If  committees 
find  themselves  short  of  funds  and  come 
back  and  justify  the  request,  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  give  them  full  con- 
sideration of  whatever  request  they  may 
have. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  adoption  of  the  amended  version  of 
Senate  Resolution  261.  The  amended 
version  of  this  resolution  provides  $744.- 
900  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  Its  operating  expenses  during  the  12 
months  beginning  tomorrow. 

I  regret,  of  course,  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  saw  fit  to 
reduce  the  budget  request  made  unani- 
mously  by    the    Committee   on   Public 
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Works.  That  reduction  of  $160,020  will 
curtail  the  ability  of  the  committee  to 
Increase  its  staff,  an  increase  made  nec- 
essary by  the  very  heavy  legislative  pro- 
gram facing  the  committee  during  the 
coming  year. 

While  I  regret  that  decision,  I  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  the  Committee  on  Riile:. 
and  Administration  to  restrain  major  in 
creases  in  committee  budgets  this  year. 
And  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Chairman  Cannon,  Senator  Cook,  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  the  very 
fair  and  understanding  consideration 
which  our  request  received. 

It  is  my  hope,  nevertheless,  that  this 
new  budget  resolution  will  be  approved 
by  the  entire  Senate  and  that  it  will  sup- 
port effectively  the  committee's  program 
in  this  coming  year. 

That  program  Is  a  most  challenging 
one.  We  must  extend  and  make  possible 
changes  in  laws  governing  water  pollu- 


tion, air  pollution,  soUd  waste  pollution, 
economic  development,  and  disaster  re- 
lief laws;  we  wUl  have  a  series  of  major 
oversight  hearings  into  the  works  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  we  will 
imdertake  a  major  review  of  national 
transportation  priorities  and  coordina- 
tion. 

This  schedule — together  with  many 
lesser  issues  and  ones  I  cannot  foresee  at 
this  time — requires  the  support  of  a 
strong  and  professicmal  staff.  Our  staff 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
sound.  This  budget  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand it  modestly  in  pursuit  of  the  legis- 
lative goals  facing  us. 

In  conclxosion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Chairman  Ran- 
dolph for  his  always  effective  and  fair 
leadership  of  the  committee,  and  In  his 
plans  to  share  the  staff  additions  vrtth 
the  minority. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    William    M. 
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Cochrane  and  John  Coder,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee expenditure  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■  Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Joseph  O'Leary, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  accorded  the 
same  privilege  and  imder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tabulations  re- 
lating to  multiple-fimding  requests  fron 
certain  Senate  committees  be  Included 
at  the  appropriate  places  in  my  remarks 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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to 
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All  committeos. 
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Consultant!  for  full  committee.. 
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Intergovernmental  relations 
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fer- 
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689    S.  Res.  259    Labor  and  Public  Welfare 195,112  1,700,000        1  700  COO 

S90   S.  Res.  264    Post  Office  and  Civil  Service...  38.000  275,000  235' 000 

691  S.  Res.  261     Public  Works 19,000  1,140,000  904  920 

S.  Res.  256    Rules  and  Administration 110,000  331,000  374,000 

Sec.  3....  Privileges  and  elections 15.000  125,000  180  000 

Sec.  4 Computer  services 95,000  206,000  194,000 

692  S.  Res.  250    Veterans' Affairs 25,000  210,000  275  000 

693S.Res.  253    Small  Business  (Select) 16,271  160,000  192  000 

(94   S,  Res.  260    Nutrition,      Human       Needs  7,000  275.000  399  000 

(Select). 

695  S.Res.267    Aging  (Special) 2,000  411,000  415  000 

696  S.  Res.  242    Termination   of   the    National  36,471  175  000  166  000 

Emergency  (Special).u 

697  S.  Res.  286    Presidential  Campaign  Activi-  179,000  1,500  000  300  000- 

ties  (Select). iJ 

Budget  Control  (Joint) 164,006  '•200,000 


0  0        1.700,000 30  57 

—10,000  0            235,000 13  12 

—235,080  —160,020  744,900  ....                       12  32 

+43,000  0  374,000    '■374.000           14  10 

4-55,000  0  180.000        180,000  5 

-12.000 0  194,000         194,000 5 

4-65,000  -54,000           221,000 12  T 

4-32,000  -24,000  168,000...                    12  9 

4-124,000  -110,200           288,800 1 14 

4-4,000  0  415,000  ...  20 

-9,000  0           166,000 ...y.  6 

1,200,000  0           200.000 63 

200,000 s 


57 
12 
43 
11 


0 

0 

+11 
+1 


87 
25 
55 

25 


27 
9 
IS 
12 


+1 
0 


11 

8 
14 

+3 

-1 

0 

23 
20 
14 

20 
6 

0 
0 

20 
6 

0 

-63 

0 

0 

-8 

0 

1  Senate  investigative  year  1973— Mar.  1,  1973-Feb.  28,  1974. 
'Senate  investigative  year  1974— Mar.  1,  1974-Feb.  28,  1975. 
>  Figures  supplied  by  the  respective  committees. 
'  Except  as  follows: 

fJuly20,  1973-Feb.  28,  1974. 

•b  May  10,  1973-Feb.  28,  1974. 

«  Mar.  1, 1973-Jan.  2,  1974. 
<  Dale  authorized: 

"S.  Res.  266,  Feb.  1,  1974. 

Information  on  permanent  staffs  of  Senate  committees  is  as  follows: 
REGULAR  PERMANENT  STAFF 

Standing  committees.— Except  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  all  standing  com- 
mittees ot  the  Senate  are  authorized  by  sec.  202(a)  and  (c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  employ  a  regular  staff  of  6  professional  staff  members  and  6 
clerical  assistants.  The  total  maximum  annual  compensation  authorized  thereby  at  current 
current  salary  rates,  is  $344,280  per  committee. 

Appropriations  committee  —The  Appropriations  Committee  is  authorized  by  sec  202(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  "to  appoint  such  staff,  in  addition 
to  the  clerK  thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority  as  •  •  •  by  a  majority  vote  lit!  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary." 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.— The  staff  pr<vileges  of  standing  committees  (6 
professional  and  6  clerical)  were  extended  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  bv 
Public  Law  759  of  the  81st  Cong,  ' 

ADDITIONAL  PERMANENT  STAFF 

Additional  permanent  staff  members  euthorized  by  the  Senate  for  its  standing 
committees  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


INCREMENTS  TO  $10,000  PER  CONGRESS  (FOR  ROUTINE  PURPOSES) 

Sec.  13A(a)  of  the  LegisAiive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  authorizes  each  standing  ccm- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  during  each  Congress  for  the  routine 

purposes  expressed  in  that  section.  Senate  committees  which  during  the  93d  Cong,  requested 
and  were  authorized  to  expend  additional  funds  for  routine  purposes  are  as  follows: 


Committee 

Resolution 
No, 

Date 

Amount 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Agriculture  ana  Forestry 

Appropriations 

Armed  Services. 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

....  S 
....  S 

Res  116... 
Res.  54 

May 
Feb. 

21,1973 
22. 1973 

$75,000 
60.000 

Commerce. 

District  ot  Columbia 

Finance... 

Foreign  Relations 

....  s. 
s. 

Res.  148... 
Res.  239... 

Aug. 
Jan. 

2. 1973 
30, 1974 

20,500 
20.000 

Government  Operations 

....  s. 
s. 

....  s. 
s 
s 

Res.  268... 

10.000 
20  000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Res.  96.... 
Res.  137... 
Res,  178... 
Res.  103... 

May 
July 
Oct 
May 

10, 1973 
20, 1973 
23, 1973 
10, 1973 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare.      . 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works 

Rules  and  Administration „ 

Veterans' Affairs 

Authority 


Committee 'Additional  permanent 
staff  ,Tiembers  authorized 


Resolution 

No. 


Con- 
gress 


Date 


Total 

maximum 
compen- 
sation I 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences:  1 

clerical.......  ....  P.L  92-136...  92d....  Oct.    11,1971  $16,815 

Armed  Services:  1  clerical P.L92-136...  92d....  Oct   11,1971  16  815 

District  of  Columbia:  1  clerical. P.L  92-136...  92d.        Oct    U  1971  16' 815 

Finance:                                                                                                   '  'u.  ou 

6  professional S.  Res.  224...  89th...  Apr.  20,1966)      ,„  -,„ 

,.     6clerical S.  Res.  66....  91st ...  Feb.  17,1969       299  2M 

Foreign  Relations;  ' 

2  professional S.  Res.  30....  86th...  Feb.    2,19591 

3  clerical I      uq  cit 

1  professional S.  Res. 247...  87th...  Feb.     7,19621 

Government  Operations: 

1  professional S.  Res.  355...  85th...  Aug.  18,19581         ..  .„ 

Judicia'r         P.L  92-136...  92d....  Oct    ll!l97l{       *^-^^^ 

3  cle°riMl'°"^' ^'  ''''•^^----  81st...  Feb.  17,1949       116,565 

Labor: 

1  professional S.  Res.  253...  88th...  Feb.  10,19641 

1  assistant  chief  clerk i;..  I      448  87'; 

7  professional S.  Res.  74....  90th...  Feb.  20,1967| 

9  Clerical 

Post  Mce:  1  clerical...:.;;::::::::  S.  Res.  U....  89th...  Feb.     8, 1965         16,815 

1  professional S.  Res.  342...  85th        July   28  1958) 

1  assistant  chief  clerk PL  93-145...  93d....  Nov.    l]  1973(        ^120 

Total  (49  staff  members) j  jg^  j^g 


'  At  current  rates. 


'  The  figures  on  investigative  staff  are  from  budget  estimates  supplied  by  the  committees 
themselves,  to  accompany  annual  and  supplemental  authorization  requests. 

'  The  figure  opposite  the  committee  name,  in  the  last  column  on  the  right  indicates  the  total 
number  of  rooms  assigned  to  that  committee  and  its  subcommittees.  When  subcommittee  stafh 
are  identifiable  as  separate  physical  entities  the  rooms  thev  utilize  are  also  shown  Any  disparity 
between  the  total  of  subcommittee  rooms  and  the  total  shown  tor  the  full  committee  is  accounted 
tor  by  rooms  being  used  by  the  permanent  staff,  sometimes  with  investigative  or  subcommittee 
staff  commingled  therein.  Most  committees  use  their  hearing  room  (herein  counted  as  one  room) 
to  house  certain  of  their  personnel. 

'  The  Appropriations  Committee  has  a  permanent  authorization  for  funds  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (S  Res.  193,  78th  Cong.,  Oct.  14,  1943),  which  funds  are  provided  by  the  annual 
legislative  appropriation  acts.  Since  such  funds  are  authorized  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  there  is  no 
appropriate  way  to  include  them  or  compare  them  with  funds  authorized  tor  other  Senata  com- 
mittees. The  figures  shown  here,  only  to  complete  the  information,  are  on  the  following  bases: 
The  authorization  is  for  the  12-month  period  July  1,  1973-June  30,  1974,  and  the  expenditures 
are  tor  the  8-month  period  July  1,  197J-Feb.  28,  1974. 

>*  Includes  2  employees  for  3-month  period. 

"  S.  Res.  40,  agreed  to  Feb.  22,  1973,  authorized  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  emoloy  2  add*- 
tional  professional  staff  members  and  2  additional  clerical  assistants  from  Mar.  1,  1973  throujiti 
Feb.  28,  1974.  This  same  authority  was  continued  from  Mar.  1,  1974,  through  Feb.  28,  1975,  by 
S.  Res.  238,  agreed  to  Jan  30,  1974.  ".         .    » 

"  The  Special  Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the  National  Emergency  was  established  by 
S.  Res.  304,  agreed  to  June  23,  1972,  with  authority  to  expend  funds  not  to  exceed  $100,000  through 
Feb.  28,  1973.  On  Sept  11,  1972,  the  Senate  agreed  by  unammous  consent  to  change  the  terminal 
date  from  Feb.  28, 1973,  to  Jan.  2, 1973  At  the  commencement  ot  the  93d  Cong  ,  pursuant  to  S.  R«. 
9,  agreed  to  Jan.  6,  1973,  the  Select  Committee  was  continued  from  Jan.  3, 1973  through  Feb  28, 
1974,  and  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $175,000  dunng  that  period. 

»  The  Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  was  established  by  S.  Res.  60, 
SF'*ii°  ^^-  ^'  '''^'  **'•*  authorized  expenditures  by  the  select  committee  of  not  to  eicMa 
$500,000  through  Feb  28, 1974,  S  Res  95.  agreed  to  Apr  6, 1973,  amended  S.  Res.  60  to  authortn 
the  select  committee  "to  procure  either  throlugh  assignment  by  the  Rules  Committee  or  by  rentiM 
such  offices  and  other  space  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  and  its  staff  to  make  and  conduct 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolution  "  S  Res.  60  was  further 
JSJ,"^  by  S.  Res.  132,  agreed  to  June  25,  1973,  by  unanimous  consent  \*hich  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  funds  available  to  the  select  committee  for  inquiries  and  investigatena. 
S.  Res.  209,  agreed  to  Dec.  4, 1973,  by  unanimous  consent,  increased  from  $1,000,000  to  $l!500,000 
funds  available  to  the  setoct  committee  for  inquiries  and  investigations  Pursuant  to  S  Res,  287, 
agreed  to  Feb.  19,  1974,  the  select  committee  was  further  ertendeO— to  May  28,  1974— on  wtiidl 
data  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  would  be  due. 


to  Senate  Resolution  261 .  amended. 

Ite  amendment  was  agreed  to.  "^^    resolution    (S.    Res.    261),    as 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques-     amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That,  in  hckldlng  hearings,  re- 
porting 8uch  hearings,  and  muKlng  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  BeorgazUzatioa 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
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Ita  Jurisdiction  under  rule  ZXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1074, 
through  February  28,  1975.  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovernment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Skc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $744,990, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall 
be  avilable  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consiiltants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended). 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1076. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  tmder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


March  1,  197^ 


AUTHORIZINO  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  CtJendar 
No.  688,  Senate  Resolution  255. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  255)  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  In  line  8,  strike 
out  "$4,778,200"  aad  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$4,073,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "$453,- 
300"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$377,800". 

On  page  2,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "$797, 
600"  and  insert  "$767,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "$291,- 
000"  and  insert  "$252,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$345,- 
000"  and  insert  "$299,900". 

On  page  3,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "$245,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$221,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$255.- 
500"  and  Insert  "$235,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$663,- 
000"  and  insert  "$400,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$393,- 
400"  and  insert  "$353,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  25,  strike  out  "$188,- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$178,000". 


On  page  5,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "$246 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$182,000" 

On  page  5,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "$315  " 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$263,000"" 

On  page  5,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$192 ,! 
100"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150  OOO" 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res-" 
olution  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$4,778,200  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $4,098,600  for  that  purpose 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $315,203  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $684,600  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
255  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $4,778,200  to  $4,073,000,  a  reduction 
of  $705,200. 

Senator  Eastland  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Senator 
Hruska  Is  its  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  in  coimection  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows.  1 
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S«ctian  No. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABUUTION  CONTAINS  THE  PERTINENT  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  MULTIPLE  INQUIRIES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  SENATE  RESOLUTION  255 


Amount 


PurpoM 


Subcommitlee 


Requested         Amendment 


Approved    Chairman 


Ranking  minority  m«mb« 


3 Administrative  practice  and  procedure. 

•-. Antitrust  and  monopoly 

I Constitutional  amendment^ IlIII' 

6 Constitutional  rights 

J - Criminal  laws  and  procedures "II 

• Federal  charters,  etc I 

9- —  Immigration,  naturalization 11" 

}9 Improvements  in  judicial  machinery.. I 

11 Interne!  security 

12 Juvenile  delinquency 

13 Patents,  trademarla.  etc IIIIII 

14 Penitentiaries 

}5 — Refugees  and  escapees... IIIIIIIIII"^ 

16 Revision  and  codification 

1' Separation  of  powers I. ""Ill" 

H Citizens' interests..     . 

U FBI  ovenifht IIIIIIIII! 


W53,  300 
797,  600 
291,  000 
345.  000 
245,  000 

15,500 
205, 000 
255,  500 
663,000 
393, 400 
188,000 

88,000 
245, 000 

64,800 
315,000 
192, 100 

20,000 


-J75.500 
-30,  600 
-39,  000 
-4b,  100 
-24,000 

0 

0 

-20. 500 

-263, 000 

-40,  400 

-10,000 

0 
-63, 000 

0 
-52,000 
-42, 100 

0 


Total. 


»77, 800 
767,  COO 
252,  000 
299,  900 
221,000 

16. 500 
205,  000 
235. 000 
400,000 
353, 000 
178,  000 

88,000 
182, 000 

64, 800 
263, 000 
150,  000 

20,  000 


Mr.  Kennedy. L Mr. 

Mr.Hart (. Mr. 

Mr.  Bayh .i Mr. 

Mr.  Ervin \. Mr. 

Mr.  McClellan L Mr. 

Mr.  Hruska 1 Mr. 

Mr.  Eastland I Mr. 

Mr.  Burdick I Mr. 

Mr.  Eastland i Mr. 


Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Burdick... 
Mr.  Kennedy.. 

Mr.  Ervin 

Mr.  Ervin 

Mr.  Tunney.... 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Thurmond. 

Hruska. 

Fong. 

Gurney. 

Hruska. 

McClellan. 

Fong. 

Hruska. 

Thurmond. 

Cook. 

Scott 

Cook. 

Fong. 

Scott. 

Mathias. 

Cook. 


4,  778.  200 


-705. 200 


4, 073,  000 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■VWthout 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  asking  for  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  money  resolutions  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  In  this  one  package. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  amendments  are 
considered  en  bloc,  I  would  request  that 
they  be  agreed  to  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  and  on  Patents  and  Trade- 
Marks,  representing  two  of  the  Items  In 
S.  Res.  255,  I  notice  a  small  reduction 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  In  thoee  two  items. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  amounts  that 
have  been  authorized  or  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Rides  and  Adminis- 


tration. I  think  we  should  all  make  every 
effort  to  hold  down  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  go  forward  with  the  amounts 
that  have  been  Eillowed  or  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

I  shall,  of  course,  remember  and  take 
into  account  that,  should  some  extraor- 
dinary situation  develop  when  further  ex- 
penditures are  necessary,  we  can  always 
return  to  the  committee  to  justify  our 
request  for  further  funds. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration 
given  to  these  particular  items. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  remarks.  Again,  I 
assure  him  that  the  committee  certainly 
will  consider  any  requests  that  are 
brought  before  us  if  the  committee  finds 
it  is  unable  to  get  along  with  the  amounts 
that  have  been  recommended. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  tried  our 
best  to  keep  the  fimds  within  the  limits 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks brought  before  us. 

There  is  a  sUght  Increase  to  the  extent 
requested  by  the  subcommittee,  but  we 
took  that  into  consideration  and  evalu- 
ated the  amount  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  255),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  reprart- 
Ing  such  hearings,  and  making  InvestlgaUou 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  iMfl. 
as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juri»- 
dictlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  StandliU 
Rules  of  the  Senate  $o  far  as  applicable,  tb* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1974,  through  February  28,  1975,  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  and  within  the  limitations  to- 


ngged  by  the  foUowlng  sections.  In  Its  dls- 
Jfjaon  (1)  to  nuLke  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
peraonnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
^  Oovenunent  department  or  agency  oon- 
eemed  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  servloes  ot  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

SBC.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  from 
MMCh  1.  1974.  through  February  28.  1976.  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $4,073,000  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  each  of  the 
■ubjects  set  forth  below  In  succeeding  sec- 
ttoDS  of  this  resolution,  said  funds  to  be  al- 
located to  the  respective  specific  Inquiries 
and  to  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
(as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legls- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed) In  accordance  with  succeeding  sections  of 
this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $377,800  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

S«c.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $767,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  of  investigation  of  antitrust 
and  monopoly,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec  5.  Not  to  exceed  $252,000  shall  be 
svaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  con- 
stitutional amendments,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $12,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  Individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $299,900  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $221,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
criminal  law  and  procedures,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $16,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  $205,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  stuay  or  mvestlgatlon  of  im- 
migration and  naturalization. 

Sec.  10.  Not  to  exceed  $235,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  machinery,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Not  to  exceed  $400,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  complete  and  continuing 
Study  and  investigation  of  (1)  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

(2)  the  admmistration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  other  laws  relating  to  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub- 
versive activities  m  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  In- 
filtration by  persons  who  are  or  may  be 
tinder  the  domination  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization  controIUng  the 
world  Communist  movement  or  any  other 
movement  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence  or  otherwise  threatening  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  Not  to  exceed  $353,000  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  of  which  emiount  not  to 
•Meed  $14,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
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curement  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  13.  Not  to  exceed  $178,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $88,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Not  to  exceed  $182,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
refugees  and  escapees,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $64,800  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  re- 
vision and  codification. 

Sec.  17.  Not  to  exceed  $263,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
separation  of  powers  beween  the  executive, 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $12,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  18.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  citi- 
zens' Interests,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  19.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  oversight. 

Sec.  20.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation 
for  which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 28, 1975. 

Sec.  21.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
679,  Senate  Resolution  258. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $52,000  during  the 
next  12  months  for  Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $47,500  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  estimates  it  will 
return  approximately  $14,820  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $4,500  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
258  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  its 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    258)    was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  T^at,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  unoer  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1974,  through  February  28,  1976,  in 
Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conmaltee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $52,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1975. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INCREASE  IN  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ACHTV- 
I'l'lES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  697,  Senate  Resolution  286. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  286)  to  Increase  the 
sums  allotted  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activ- 
ities to  expend  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
during  the  next  3  months  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  select  committee  estimates  it  will 
return  approximately  $179,000  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  is  a  decrease  of 
$1,200,000  from  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  smd  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
286  without  amendment. 

Senator  Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  C!am- 
palgn  Activities,  and  Senator  Baker  Is 
Its  ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  286)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

Rnolvei,  That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  S.  Rea.  60,  whlcta  was  adopted  on 
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FebruAry  7,  1B78.  Is  henbj  cb&nged  to  read 
M  foUows:  "The  ezpenaes  of  the  select  com- 
mittee through  May  28,  1974,  iinder  this 
reeolutlon  shaU  not  exceed  •1,800.000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  170,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
686,  Senate  Resolution  269. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (8.  Res.  268)  authorizing  ad- 
omonal  exjMndlturee  by  the  Committee  on 
Ooyemment  Operations  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  m  line  14,  strike 
out  "$2,292,017"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,049,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  23,  strike  out 
"$1,056,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,006,000". 

On  page  8,  in  line  14,  strike  out 
"$373,900"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$360,000". 

On  page  9.  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"$395,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$344,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  25,  strike  out 
•$278,158"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$189,000". 

On  page  10.  In  line  25,  strike  out 
"$189,959"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$150,000". 

On  page  11,  in  line  14,  strike  out 
"$2,312,017"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,069,000". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  expend  not  to 


exceed  $2,312,017  during  the  next  12 
months  for  Inquiries  and  InvestigaUoM. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congrea 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,956,000  for  that  purpo* 
The  committee  estimates  It  will  i^tum' 
approximately  $107,513  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Includes  an  In 
crease  of  $356,017  over  last  year's  au. 
thorizatlon. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Istratlon  has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
269  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $2,312,017  to  $2,069,000.  a  reduction 
of  $243,017.  "° 

Senator  Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
Senator  Perot  Is  Its  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
ulation contahiing  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  multiple  Inquiries  con- 
tained In  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABUUTION  CONTAINS  THE  PERTINENT  INF0RMAT10^  CONCERNING  THE  MULTIPLE  INQUIRIES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  S.  RES.  269 


No.  Stction 


Purpose 


Requested 


Amount 
Amendment 


Subcommittee 


Approved    Chairman 


J Consultants.  

!-- Permenent  investigations  .!']]] 

I Intergovernmental  relations.      "" 

7 Recrganijation,  researth,  and  intemationVroVgantzatio'nV 

; Budgeting,  management,  ami  expenditures. 

' Federal  procuremenL 


J20.  000 
1, 056,  000 
372. 900 
395,  000 
278, 158 
189, 959 


Total. 


-JSO.OOO 
-12,900 
-51,000 
-89. 158 
-39, 959 


(20,  000 
006,  000 
360. 000 
344,000 
189,  000 
150,  000 


Mr.  Jackson... 
Mr.  Muskie  ... 
Mr.  Ribicoff.... 
Mr.  Metcalf  . 
Mr.  Chiles 


2.312.017 


-243,  017 


2,069,000 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  tlie  bill  to  the  budget  for  the 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Jackson)  and  I  have  prepared  a  letter  of 
response  to  the  action  of  the  committee 
In  which  we  Indicate  the  request  r^re- 
sents  only  $50,000  more  than  the  total 
1973  budget,  and  we  really  go  back  to 
coUoquy  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  had  with  the  committee  on 
the  floor  a  year  ago. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington indicated  he  would  consider  tills 
matter  over  a  period  of  time  as  chair- 
man of  the  sut)commlttee  and  I  think 
it  only  proper  at  this  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  be  present  In 
the  Chamber  m  order  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee  budget. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,'  If  there  is 
no  further  business  that  the  Senate  must 
proceed  with  at  this  time,  to  have  a 
quorum  call  so  that  word  can  be  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
S^tor  does  that.  I  think  we  could  set 
this  matter  aside,  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Ranking  minority 
member 


Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Roth. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  requested 
the  chairman  to  call  up  this  matter  be- 
cause I  know  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  knows  that  it 
is  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  the  impression  that  we 
were  working  on  the  full  committee's 
resolution  and  that  we  were  not  imme- 
diately going  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  our  subcommittees  Sen- 
ate Resolution  269. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  be  here  later.  I 
have  no  objection  to  laying  it  aside  but 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  was  re- 
quested to  be  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  wlU  notify  him  im- 
mediately that  we  are  on  this  matter  In 
the  meantime,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
floor  manager  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
the  feelings  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  have  about  this 
budget. 

As  we  all  know,  this  Is  the  committee 
in  the  Senate  which  has  oversight  re- 
sponsibility on  all  matters  that  require 
detailed  investigation.  The  budget  that 
has  been  adopted  in  past  years,  and  I 
think  the  distinguished  clialrman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  aware  of  this 
because  of  his  work  in  the  area,  returns 
to  the  Federal  Government  benefits 
worth  many  times  the  size  of  the  budget 
To  cut  a  budget  of  tills  kind  is  like  trying 
to  save  money  by  cutthig  the  Internal 
Revalue  Service,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  or  other  auditing  departments 
of  the  Government.  Whai  we  go  into  a 


major  Investigation,  as  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  securities  industry,  and 
reveal  a  loss  of  roughly  $50  billion  In 
stolen  seciulties,  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  Investing 
public  is  many  times  over.  Consideration 
shoidd  be  given  to  tiie  relatively  low  cost 
of  the  investigation,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  to  be  carried  on  over  a  period  of 
time  and  in  a  very  thorough  fashion. 

A  year  ago  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
minority  staff  of  the  subcommittee  had 
been  unable  to  carry  out  its  sliare  of  the 
workload.  We  tiave  seven  employees  and 
the  workload  Is  just  as  great  on  all  the 
members.  As  the  ranking  minority  men- 
ber,  last  year  it  was  found  necessary  to 
defer  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  illegal  no-knock 
raids  in  Collinsville,  ni.  Eventually  12 
hidividuals — 8  Federal  officers  and  4 
State  officials  were  indicated.  But  the 
subcommittee  simply  did  not  have  the 
staff  to  investigate  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

A  staff  assigned  for  purposes  of  this 
work  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  put  on 
this  matter  and  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
investigation,  when  we  did  not  have  ade- 
quate staff  on  the  subcommittee,  we  did 
demonstrate  and  prove  the  need  for  not 
only  indictments  to  be  handed  down,  but 
also  legislation  was  offered  to  eliminate 
the  no-knock  provisions  in  the  present 
law.  The  subcommittee  should  not  be 
left  with  an  inadequate  staff. 

The  very  modest  increase  requested 
was  worked  out  over  many  months  be- 
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tween  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  is  a  very 
modest  increase  in  the  budget  and  Its 
dlmlnatlon  would  seriously  handicap  the 
work  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  respectfully  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  I  ask  that  recon- 
sideration be  given  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  desires 
that  this  matter  be  deferred,  I  have  no 
objection  to  it  being  deferred.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  \s 
aware  of  the  presentation  the  Senator 
niakes  on  the  floor.  He  made  it  in  com- 
mittee. We  are  not  cutting  the  budget 
from  the  amount  they  received  last  year. 
They  turned  back  $25,000  Isist  year. 
Now.  they  have  a  professional  staff.  I 
hate  to  see  someone  rise  on  the  floor  and 
say  that  they  need  staff  for  the  minority 
or  the  majority.  They  have  a  profes- 
sional staff  on  this  subcommittee  and 
they  should  not  be  minority  or  majority. 
They  should  serve  Congress  and  they  do 
that  quite  well.  I  have  been  assiured 
previously  by  the  chairman  that  they 
do.  Certainly  they  are  available  for  any- 
one who  needs  them.  The  $25,082  that 
was  turned  back  last  year  does  not  indi- 
cate to  me  tliat  there  was  a  shortage  of 
personnel. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  chairman — and  I  find  myself  in 
a  strange  position,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois — first,  to  take  up 
the  argtunent  that  it  is  a  professional 
assignment,  in  the  testimony  on  this 
matter,  on  page  39,  relating  to  a  request 
by  the  minority  which  would  give  them 
three  additional  employees,  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)   said: 

Now.  the  addition  here  of  50,000  stems 
from  a  request  by  the  Minority  which  wUl 
give  them  three  additional  employees  and 
that  was  approved  by  the  CJommittee.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  total  number  for 
the  Majority  remains  the  same.  In  the  "73 
budget  we  had  30,  the  Minority  had  7,  a 
total  of  37.  The  supplemental  of  26,000  pro- 
vided for  three,  two  for  the  Majority  and 
one  for  the  Minority. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  cost  for  additional  money  coming  to 
us  now  is  for  money  for  the  minority, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  employees  on 
the  staff,  and  because  they  cannot  be 
reduced  on  the  majority  side,  we  are 
continually  asking  to  increase  the 
minority  staff. 

When  we  looked  at  the  budget,  which 
Is  $1,600,000  for  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, when  we  look  at  the  total  budget  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  $220,000.  when  we  look  at  the 
total  budget  for  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  $708,000,  when  we  look 
at  the  total  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  is  $520,000,  the  point  I  am 
trymg  to  make  is  that  I  understand  the 
dilemma  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  my  chairman,  but 
I  agree  with  the  budget  figures  we  fixed, 
because  the  majority  and  minority  staffs 
and  the  percentage  of  the  majority  and 
minority  staffs  ought  to  be  worked  out 
within  the  committees  and  we  should  not 
always  be  in  the  position  of  asking  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee  to 


add  more  to  resolve  an  inequitable  £ind 
sad  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  commit- 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  Is  exactly  where  we 
were  a  year  ago.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
I  very  much  appreciated  his  suggestion, 
that  we  would  try  to  work  it  out  over  a 
period  of  a  year.  But  we.  reached  the 
stage  that  when  the  minority  asked  for 
the  assignment  of  investigators  to  In- 
vestigate a  national  scandal  of  mistaken 
drug  abuse  raids  with  homes  being  bro- 
ken into  and  Federal  agents  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  as  if  they  were 
the  law  themselves,  and  using  illegal 
tactics  against  American  citizens  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order.  The  majority 
looked  at  the  workload  and  said  there 
was  no  investigator  available  to  be  as- 
signed. It  was  necessary  to  use  staff  from 
other  committees  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Once  again,  the  minority  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  assignment  of  investi- 
gators. We  have  no  people  or  specific  per- 
sons in  mind.  We  have  professional  re- 
quirements. The  minority  has  agreed 
tiiat  no  one  will  be  hired  who  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcomit- 
tee ;  but  It  is  not  up  to  the  minority  to  say 
to  the  majority,  "You  must  cut  back  your 
workload." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  agreed  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  ask  for  a  modest  5 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  budget  to  provide  the 
opportunity  to  make  two  investigators 
available  for  assignment  to  the  four  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  have  now  had  1  year's  expe- 
rience. When  legitimate  requests  for  per- 
sonnel for  investigations  were  made,  we 
were  told  simply  they  were  unavailable 
because  of  the  workload.  Now  we  have  a 
year's  experience  and  we  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  ask  for  funds  because 
necessary,  needed  work  is  not  being  per- 
formed, and  we  are  not  fulfilling  our 
function.  The  American  people  ought  to 
know  it  and  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
pittance,  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
lot  with  several  able  investigators. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  conmient  and 
make  sure  the  record  is  very  clear  that 
there  is  considerable  disagreement  with 
the  statement  of  the  chairman.  Although 
I  find  myself  on  many  occasions  agree- 
ing with  the  chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  minority  staffing,  there  Is 
very  wide  disagreement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  there  is  any 
committee  where  the  right  of  the  minor- 
ity to  be  adequately  staffed  should  be 
recognized,  it  would  be  an  investigating 
committee.  It  would  be  the  last  place  I 
would  expect  a  majority  spokesman  to 
say,  "Well,  you  have  a  professionsd  staff 
and  the  minority  does  not  need  any  help." 

I  think  after  It  was  rather  widely  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor,  almost  every- 
body. Including  the  public  and  the  press, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minority 


ought  to  be  adequately  staffed  on  the 
Watergate  Committee,  which  was  con- 
ducting an  investigation.  How  ridiculous 
it  would  have  been  if  the  minority  had 
not  been  staffed,  and  It  would  be  just  as 
ridiculous  here  on  the  permanent  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  not  to  have  ade- 
quate stafBng  for  the  minority. 

I  sliare  the  views  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  think  it  is  terrible  that  we 
should  impose  on  the  taxpayers  an  in- 
creased cost  as  contained  in  the  budget 
in  order  to  get  minority  staffing,  because 
there  is  over  $1  million  provided  and 
there  are  over  38  employees.  There  should 
be  some  way  to  work  it  out  in  committee 
without  having  to  come  to  this  committee 
and  ask  for  additional  funds. 

But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  see 
why  we  cannot  have  an  agreement  on 
minority  staffing.  Where  are  the  people 
who  are  Interested  in  the  reform  of  Con- 
gress? Why  are  we  not  hearing  more 
from  those  segments  of  the  press  that 
are  so  concerned  about  reform  of  Con- 
gress, about  making  sure  that  both  sides 
in  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  case? 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  taking  his  stand  and  making  the 
fight.  I  wish  there  were  more  people  who 
paid  attention. 

Mr.  PER<jy.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment. 

I  think  it  would  be  simply  impo^ble 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  slirug 
his  shoulders,  when  he  receives  serious 
complaints  of  outrageous  action  taken 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  was  a  na- 
tional scandal.  We  had  testimony  from 
the  occupant  of  one  home  say  if  he  had 
had  a  shotgim  imder  his  bed  when  14 
ragtag  people  trooped  into  liis  room, 
dressed  like  liippies,  he  would  have  killed 
every  one  of  them. 

When  that  investigation  weis  carried 
out,  which  resulted  in  indictments  and 
which  resulted  in  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  I  are  sponsoring,  to 
say  we  do  not  now  have  solid  proof  that 
the  minority  members  have  legitimate 
reasons  for  their  request  is  difficult  to 
believe.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  two 
investigators  be  assigned  to  the  minority. 

If  I  could  just  comment  on  space.  We 
ask  for  equity  and  fairness.  We  all  know 
we  are  crowded  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
we  are  trying  to  prove  and  to  whom  when 
we  see  the  pigsties  that  we  have  to  walk 
into.  We  look  at  this  committee  and  we 
see  it  has  28  rooms  assigned  to  the  ma- 
jority staff,  and  they  need  those  rooms. 
I  would  not  detract  1  square  foot  of 
that  space.  That  space  is  some  of  the  best 
used  in  the  interest  of  the  American  tax- 
payer; but  while  all  these  years  we  have 
been  talking  about  space,  we  still  only 
have  three  small  rooms  assigned  to  the 
minority. 

With  regard  to  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gating Committee,  the  Senate  deter- 
mined that  the  minority  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  an  investigation.  It  is  very  good, 
indeed,  for  the  countr>'  when  the  major- 
ity and  minority  band  together,  as  we 
have.  We  have  worked  harmoniously,  we 
have  worked  cooperatively,  on  that  com- 
mittee; but  the  minority  has  nothing 
further  to  do  when  the  request  is  made; 
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all  we  are  told  Is  that  the  committee  has 
professional  Investigators  we  can  use. 
The  request  for  the  additional  money  Is 
a  very  sound  one.  To  deny  It  would  be 
like  denying  Internal  revenue  agents, 
or  U.S.  auditing  agents,  fimds  so  they 
could  save  the  Government  money. 

Every  one  of  those  sigencles  makes 
money.  And  In  this  case  the  return  Is 
thousandfold  from  the  investigations  we 
have  rim.  And  we  have  Investigations  sit- 
ting there  waiting  and  nothing  being 
done  on  them  simply  because  of  the  lack 
of  personnel.  This  is  a  very  foolish  proce- 
dure to  follow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  43  per- 
cent of  the  Senate  sits  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  Senate.  What  percentage  of 
the  staff  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  under  the  control  of  the 
minority,  and  if  the  request  improved 
what  will  it  then  be? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  percentage  on  the 
permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
assigned  to  the  minority  Is  17  percent. 
There  are  four  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats  on  that  committee.  If  this 
request  were  granted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, it  would  rise  from  17  to  22  percent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  minority  hardly 
ever  asks  for  more  than  one-third,  even 
though  we  represent  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  standard 
request  is  usually  for  one-third.  There 
are  very  few  committees  in  the  Senate 
where  the  minority  has  anything  ap- 
proaching one-third  of  the  staff  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  not  a  single  case 
where  it  does  not  happen  that  year  after 
year  there  is  a  demonstrated,  proven 
need  for  the  investigations.  Look  at  the 
investigation  run  on  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus military  property.  What  scandals 
were  created  in  that  affair.  Contractors 
were  billing  the  U.S.  Government  for 
equipment  in  Europe  and  Vietnam.  We 
blew  holes  in  the  procedures  a  mile  wide 
We  had  to  demonstrate  the  terrible  busi- 
ness procedures  being  used  and  how  the 
taxpayers'  money  was  being  kissed  away 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  material 
Many  times  this  was  brandnew  material. 
The  contractors  would  collude  with  con- 
tracting agents. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  save  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

As  I  mentioned  before  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  came 
on  the  floor,  the  investigation  made  of  the 
$50  billion  securities  matter  that  lias 
meant  the  downfall  of  smaller  and  larger 
banking  Arms,  required  a  lot  of  investiga- 
tion. For  us  to  try  to  save  money  In  this 
matter  is  to  kid  the  American  people. 

I,  &s  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  would  have  to  say  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  think  that  we  have  that 
ability  when  a  request  made  for  a  simple 
investigation  Involving  the  basic  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  ConstituUon  means 
that  we  will  be  told.  "No.  We  are  sorry, 
but  we  cannot  assign  any  people  to  you.'* 

This  Is  an  exceedingly  vital  matter. 
This  Is  not  the  place  In  which  to  save 
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money.  I  think  it  is  an  utterly  self-de- 
feating effort. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  If  it  is  not  correct 
that  the  investigators  on  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  work  for  both  the  majority 
and  minority  members? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  all  available 
to  the  majority  and  minority  members. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  staff  is. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
one  of  them  assigned  during  the  special 
investigation  that  was  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Mr.  CANNON.  They  are  assigned  and 
hired  without  regard  to  which  particular 
party  they  may  belong  to  or  whom  they 
may  desire  to  work  for. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  I  know, 
inadvertently  made  the  statement  that 
they  had  less  than  17  percent  of  the  staff 
assigned  to  the  minority.  That  is  simply 
not  correct.  I  have  here  a  list  of  those 
on  the  payroll  for  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee. I  will  later  have  that  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  indicates  that  there  are  36 
people  on  the  payroll  as  of  January.  Ten 
of  the  people  were  specifically  assigned 
to  the  minority.  That  means  that  within 
a  very  small  fraction,  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  investigators,  all  highly  spe- 
cialized people,  were  assigned  without  re- 
gard to  political  party  of  affiliation 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  niinois  Incorrect.  He 
should  have  said  that  he  was  speaking 
hi  terms  of  percentage  of  the  budget  and 
not  number  of  people.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  the  money  in  the  budget,  not  the 
number  of  people.  I  think  we  normally 
think  In  terms  of  a  fair  allocation  of  the 
available  funds. 

May  I  also  comment  on  the  fact  that 
although  It  Is  true  that  the  minority  ap- 
proves an  investigation,  the  minority 
does  not  have  Investigators  available  for 
assignment.  Last  year  when  a  request 
was  made  for  Investigators  for  the  prob- 
lems involved  hi  the  no-knock  and  illegal 
break-ins  by  drug  officers,  the  majority 
refused  the  minority  request,  which  was 
the  only  request  made  that  year  by  the 
minority  for  an  Investigation. 

I  do  not  think  that  procedure  should 
prevail  in  the  future.  The  minority  can- 
not carry  out  its  fimctions  unless  it  has 
trahaed  Investigators  assigned  and  can  do 
in  its  own  Judgment  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done,  any  more  than  the  Watergate 
Committee  could  have  carried  out  its 
functions  and  responsibilities  if  it  had 
no  trained  people  available  for  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  payroll  rec- 
ord that  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRs. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  payroU 
record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


JACQUELINE  G.  ABELMAN  ET  AL,  PAYROLL  FOR  THE  MONTH 
OF  JANUARV  1974 

IFor  services  rendered  the  Senate  Permanent  Sul)comniittB.  n. 
Investigations  o»  the  Commlttea  on  GovemmeTu  OMraSi« 
under  authonty  of  sec  4,  S.  Ru.  46.  agrwd  to  Feb  26  ut^™' 


Name  and  designation 


Gross 
annual 

salary 


Gross 
earned 
durini 
month 


Abelman,  Jacqueline  G..  clerical  assistant 

to  the  minority ji2  gjs 

Anderson,  Phyllis  W..  assistant  cierii lo'545 

Asselin,  Frederick  J.,  investigator..  33' 060 

Baicich,  Yvonne  N.,  assistant  clerk.  8'835 

Blakey,  Sandra  A.,  clerical  assistant  to  the"  ' 

minority 13  jk 

Casad,  Richard  0.,"  invesUgator....."Ii;;  ai'ess 
Clark,  Mary  K.,clerfcal  assistant  to  the  mi- 
nority   g    J2Q 

Coleman,  Neil  S.,  minority  staff  assiVtan't  "    2'850 
Crandall,  Roland  L.,  staff  editor  2r945 

Duffy,  LaVem  J.,  assistant  counselll"!!"  33'  060 
Feldman,  Howard  J.,  chief  counsel.    .         35  910 

Ford,  Judith  C,  assistant  clerk "'    9' 120 

Fosdick,  Dorothy,  professional  staff  director   34'  770 

Gallinaro,  William  B.,  Investigator 28785 

Halbeisen,  Rita  M.,  clerical  assistant  to  the'     ' 

minority g  975 

Homer,    Charles    E..    professional"  "staff"      ' 

member jg  gin 

Kennedy  Rosemary  K..ass'is'tant  "clerk." JII  15,' 105 

Knauf,  William  M., investigator 22  515 

Kothe,  Alison  V..  clerical  assistant' to"  the"      ' 

,  minority g  035 

Lytton,   William    B.,   Ill,   minority   pro- 
fessional staff  member 16,245 

Madden,  Raphael  J.,  research  assistant."  '    9,' 120 

Manuel. Philip  R., investigator 33  060 

McCormack,  Hannah  S..  special  counsei'to 

the  minority 19,095 

Olson, Sara  L,  assistant  clerk.."" 15'l05 

Perle,  Richard  N..  professional  staff  mem- 

-  ber 26,790 

Keibstein, Hilda. assistantclerk..  5  415 

Silber,  Bettina,  professional  staff  m»m'be"r'"  16,815 
Sloan,  Robert  0..  special  counsel  to  the 

minority 15  39Q 

Spahr,  Judith  J.,  professional  staff  derk""  is!  960 
Statler,  Stuart  M..  chief  counsel  to  the 

minority 31,535 

Steward,  Rosemary  T..  assistant  clerk 11,  685 

Switzer,  Mildred  L,  assistant  clerk..  15  105 

Sylvest,  Sandra  L,  assisUnt  clerk 9!  690 

Walsh,  John  J.,  investigator 33,060 

Watt,  Ruth  Young,  chief  clerk 23  370 

Reed,  Madelon  K.,  professional  staff  mem-' 

ber,  from  Jan.  3 14  820 


«,068.75 

,878.75 

2.755.00 

736. 2S 

1.  lit  25 
2,636.25 

760.00 
237. ») 
1,828.75 
2,755.00 
2.992.50 
76a  00 
2,897.50 
2,398.75 

831.25 

1,567.50 
1,258.75 
1,876.25 

736.25 

1,353.75 

760.00 

2,755.00 

1,59L25 
1.258.75 

2,232,50 

451.25 

1,401.25 

1,282.50 
1,330.00 

2.636.25 
973.75 

1,258.75 
807.50 

2.755.00 

1,947.50 

1,152.66 


'  Adjustment  to  withhold  for  opGonal  FEGLI  (code  973)  for 
the  period  Aug.  13,  1973  to  Dec.  31, 1973. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearing..,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations,  or  any  aubcommlttee 
thereof,  la  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1976.  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  following  eectlono.  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  oonaent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  aoy  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  38,  1976,  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consvUtants.  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 
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Sec.  8.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1974.  through  Pebni- 
ify  38,  1976.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
049,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low In  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  inquiries  and  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  legislative  Reorganlaztlon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  In  accordance  with 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $1,006,000  shall 
be  available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 

(1)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  aU  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanage- 
ment. Incompetence,  corruption,  or  unethi- 
cal practices,  waste,  extravagance,  conflicts 
of  Interest,  and  the  improper  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  in  transactions,  contracts, 
and  activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  employees  and  any  and 
all  such  Improper  practices  between  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  corporations.  Individ- 
uals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated  there- 
with, doing  business  with  the  Government; 
and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of  such 
corporations,  companies,  or  individuals  or 
other  entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
laws  governing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  and  its  relationships  with  the  pub- 
lic: Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular  branch 
Of  the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests agamst  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities: 

(3)  Syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
culties of  Interstate  or  international  com- 
merce In  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
TInlted  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and.  If  so.  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
titles by  whom  such  utUlzatlon  is  being 
made,  what  faculties,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utUizes  such  Interstate  faculties  or 
otherwise  operates  In  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  further,  to  study 
»nd  Investigate  the  manner  In  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  In  or- 
ganized criminal  activities  have  Infiltrated 
Into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  In  Interstate 
<»  International  commerce,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
«uch  practices  or  activities; 

(4)  All  other  aspects  of  crime  and  law- 
toasnesa  within  the  United  States  which  have 


an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety; 

(6)  Riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder, 
insurrection,  the  conunlssion  of  crimes  m 
connection  therewith,  the  Immediate  and 
longstanding  catises,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  Immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  and  to  instire  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  United  States;   and 

(6)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  aU  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources 
of  knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations 
principally  concerned  with  national  security 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member; 
and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(7)  The  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  Involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Includmg, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  the  coUectlon  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  sup- 
ply: 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  aU  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax,  Import, 
pricing,  and  other  policies  affecting  energy 
supplies; 

(0)  matatenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroletim  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(1)  the  msuiagement  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  al- 
location, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies; 

(L)  research  Into  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  supplies. 
Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular  branch 
of  the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitlee  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
l>e  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shaU  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  any 
other  standing  cosamittee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 


ate or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  *.he 
committee,  or  uny  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1. 
1974,  through  Febniary  28.  1975.  is  author- 
ized, in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion,  (1)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(2)  to  hold  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (4)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  tsUse 
testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn  state- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $360,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  In- 
tergovernmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munlci- 
paUtles.  Including  an  evaluation  of  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Oommlsslon  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  F»ub- 
Uc  Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  1959.  as  amended  bv  Public 
Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966;  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  nuiy  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants   or   organizations   thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $344,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  ftmctlons  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to— 

(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro- 
posed therein; 

(2)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  the  depart - 
r  ents  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, and  the  review  of  those  programs  now 
being  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
higher  educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  individuals 
in  order  to  bring  at  out  Oovenmient-wide 
coordination  and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  researcl* 
activities;  and 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations,  ex- 
clusive of  those  principally  concerned  with 
national  security,  of  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  member; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
may  be  ezi>ended  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $189,000  shall 
be  available  for  a  study  and  investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  budget 
and  accounting  measures  and  operations, 
other  than  appropriations,  including  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  formulation  of  the  budget  (in- 
cluding suppplemental  and  deficiency  ap- 
propriations) and  Its  submission  and  Jus- 
tification to  Congress; 

(2)  the  review  and  authorization  of  budget 
obligations  and  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

(3)  the  execution  and  control  of  such 
authorized    obligations    and    expendlttires: 

(4)  the  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
and  auditing  of  all  Government  expendi- 
tures; and 

(5)  the  evaluation  of  Federal  program 
performance  and  fiscal  Information  and 
management  capabUlty; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be   expended   for   the    procurement   of   the 
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services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

(b)  Such  study  and  Investigation  shall 
b«  limited  to  budgeting  and  accounting 
measuree  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  and  shall  not  be  extended  to  the 
operations  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, any  business  or  other  private  orga- 
nization, or  any  individual,  except  that  In- 
formation with  respect  to  these  parties  may 
be  obtained  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  tl60,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Gor- 
ernment  procurement  practices  (Including 
a  review  of  recommendations  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement ) ,  of  which  aniount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 915,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1976. 

Sec.  10.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exced  in 
the  aggregate  $3,069,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


AUTHORIZINO  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  675,  Senate  Resolution  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  routine  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  this  was 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  .  It  is  an  addition  to 
the  funds  allowed  for  the  full  commit- 
tee, adding  $10,000  In  addition  to  the 
regular  $10,000  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  request  Is  supported  by  Senator 
Ervxn  as  chairman,  and  I  move  that  It 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  aaxeelng  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $10,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURT'^     BY 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICUL- 
TURE   AND    FORESTRY    FOR    IN- 
QUIRIES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
680,  Senate  Resolution  236. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  reeolutlon  (8.  Ree.  236)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$220,000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $212,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $30,000  of  that  amoimt  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $8,000  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
236  without  amendment. 

Senator  Talmadge  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  Senator  Curtis  Is  Its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  236 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committe  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1975,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senata,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $220,000, 
of  which  amount  (l)  not  to  exceed  $16,900 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1975. 

S«c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  681,  Senate  Resolution  270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  resolution  (S.  Re«.  370)  authonzla» 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  Inquiries  and  Inveetlga. 
tlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  expend  not  to  exceed  $520,000 
during  the  next  12  months  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $520,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $141,000  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  no  in- 
crease over  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
270  without  amendment. 

Senator  Stennis  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Thurmond  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Thukmond 

I  rise  m  support  of  Senate  Res.  270  which 
would  provide  spending  authority  of  $520,0(X) 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

These  funds  represent  the  amount  on 
which  the  Committee  operated  last  year.  It 
Is  to  be  used  for  Inquiries  and  investigations 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  March  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  I  concur  in  this  request  and  have 
so  Informed  the  Committee  on  Rxiles  and 
Administration.  Despite  the  growing  respon- 
slbUltles  of  our  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  is 
one  of  the  three  committees  which  will  op- 
erate during  the  next  twelve  months  at  the 
same  level  of  funding  as  for  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows,  one 
of  the  major  responslbllitiee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  the  annual  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  BUI.  This  single 
piece  of  legislation  requires  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  investigation  by  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  supported  by  the  staff,  m 
addition,  the  Committee  has  before  it  other 
Important  legislation  requiring  considerable 
preparation  effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  concur  In  the  request  of  our  Chairman 
and  win  approve  our  funds  as  outlined  in  its 
Resolution  270. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Senate 
Resolution  270  which  would  provide 
spending  authority  of  $520,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  inqui- 
ries and  Investigations  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  March  1.  1974.  This 
resolution  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Is 
fully  supported  by  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Thttrmons. 
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Senate  Resolution  270  provides  $520,- 
000  for  inquiries  and  investigations  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  period  March  1,  1974,  to  February  28, 
1975.  This  is  the  exact  same  amount  that 
was  requested  and  authorized  last  year. 

The  same  number  of  staff  personnel 
previously  authorized  is  continued  hi 
the  new  budget  at  the  increased  pay 
levels  put  in  effect  last  year  but  offsetting 
reductions  in  amounts  requested  for  con- 
sultants, travel,  contingency,  and  some 
hearing  expenses  make  it  possible  to  hold 
the  line  to  last  year's  total  of  $520,000. 

Authorization  is  requested  for  a  total 
of  18  staff  personnel — 10  professional,  1 
research  and  7  clerical,  this  is  the  same 
number  that  was  requested  and  author- 
ized last  year.  This  level  of  staffing  Is 
considered  adequate  for  the  coming  year, 
although  there  may  be  the  necessity  for 
increased  use  of  expert  consultants  on 
specific  matters  on  a  "when  actually 
employed"  basis. 

The  Inquiries  and  investigations  fimc- 
tion  has  been  further  oriented  toward 
direct  support  of  the  full  committee.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  its  Subcom- 
mittees on  Research  and  Development, 
chaired  by  Senator  McInttre,  and  Tac- 
tical Air  Power,  chaired  by  Senator 
Cannon,  and  the  committee  staff  are 
hard  at  work  now  scheduling  and  holding 
hearings,  evaluating  and  analjrzlng  the 
fiscal  year  1975  military  procurement 
authorization  request.  The  Department 
of  Defense  request  not  only  hicludes 
over  $23.1  billion  in  research  and  devel- 
opment and  weapons  procurement, 
which  require  authorization,  but  also 
authorizes  the  active  duty  and  selected 
reserve  manpower  levels  for  the  armed 
services  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  civilian  employee  level  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  author- 
ized. About  56  percent  of  the  total  budget 
authority  of  $92.9  billion  requested  for 
defense  is  for  pay,  allowances,  and  other 
closely  related  manpower  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  request  for  supplemental  funds 
for  defense  for  fiscal  year  1974  Includes 
$1.2  billion  which  must  be  authorized 
for  research  and  development  and 
weapons  procurement.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  an  adequate  staff  with 
consultants,  if  necessary,  be  employed 
to  properly  analyze,  study,  and  consider 
this  request  so  as  to  assist  and  enable 
the  committee  to  reach  an  Informed 
judgment  on  this  and  the  multlpUclty 
of  other  legislative  matters  referred  to 

This  staff  also  assists  the  committee 
with  general  investigations  and  in- 
quiries, and  with  specific  studies  with 
r^pect  to  other  Important  legislation 
referred  to  the  committee.  Its  inquiries 
and  investigations  cover  a  wide  range  of 
fulltary  programs,  policies,  and  prob- 
lems. 

In  addition  to  making  detailed  studies, 
examinations,  smd  analyses  of  research 
»M  development  and  military  hard- 
ware procurement  requests,  the  staff 
«so  works  on  general  legislation.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  which  Is  concerned 
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with  military  pay,  allowances,  and  ben- 
efits. 

I  beUeve  I  should  stress  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  annual  miUtary  au- 
thorization bill.  It  hicludes  authoriza- 
tion for  research  and  development,  for 
miUtary  hardware  procurement,  and  for 
the  miUtary  and  civilian  manpower 
levels  of  the  various  services.  For  exam- 
ple, for  fiscal  year  1971  the  request,  ex- 
clusive of  military  construction,  was 
approxhnately  $20.6  billion  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  done  by  the  additional 
men  employed,  the  hearhigs  before  the 
full  committee  and  its  subcommittees, 
and  the  fine  work  of  the  committee's 
regular  staff,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $1.4  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  authorization 
request  was  about  $22.2  billion  and  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1.1  bilUon.  For  fiscal  year  1973  the  bUl  as 
amended  requested  about  $23.3  billion, 
exclusive  of  military  construction  for 
Safeguard.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  about  $2.1  billion 
For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  authorization 
bill  for  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  was 
$22  billion  and  the  bill  recommended 
to  the  Senate  was  $20.9,  a  reduction  of 
about  $1.1  billion. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  authorization  re- 
quests presented  to  our  committee  in- 
volve amounts  substantially  more  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  authorizations  re- 
quested for  all  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  Some  Departments, 
such  as  HEW,  do  not  require  an  author- 
ization on  a  condition  for  obtaining  ap- 
propriations. This  refers  to  those  author- 
izations which  are  requh-ed  before  ap- 
propriations can  be  made.  This  means 
that  our  relatively  small  staff  is  respon- 
sible for  a  greater  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion than  the  total  of  the  authorization 
bills  for  all  other  governmental  depart- 
ments combined. 

For  example,  the  total  amount  re- 
quested for  authorization  for  research 
and  development,  military  procurement 
and  mlhtary  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1970  was  $25.2  billion.  AU  other  authori- 
zations for  that  year  totaled  only  $12  7 
billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  $22.4  billion  was 
requested  for  research  and  development, 
mlhtary  procurement,  and  military  con- 
struction. For  all  other  bills  the  amount 
was  $11.9  billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  military  authori- 
zation requests  deluding  construction 
totaled  $24  bUUon;  the  aggregate  author- 
ization request  for  all  other  departments 
was  $14.1  bUUon. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  authorization  re- 
quests to  the  committee  were  $26  3  bU- 
Uon or  about  $5  bmion  more  than  re- 
quests for  aU  other  departments.  For  fis- 
cal year  1974,  authorization  requests  to 
the  committee  totaled  $24.9  bmion.  For 
aU  other  departments  the  fiscal  year  1974 
authorization  request  was  $21.1  bUUon. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  request  for  re- 
search and  development  and  hardware 


procurement  alone  totals  about  $23.1  bil- 
lion. This  does  not  include  the  miUtary 
construction  authorization  request  of 
about  $3.3  bUUon,  nor  does  It  Include  fis- 
cal year  1974  supplemental  authorization 
requests  of  $1.3  bilUon.  For  aU  other  de- 
partments the  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion request  is  about  $18  bllUon. 

I  would  close,  Mr.  President,  by  point- 
ing out  that  significant  amounts  of  funds 
have  been  unexpended  and  returned  by 
the  committee  for  each  of  the  past  12 
years.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  current 
budget  year  approximately  $141,000  will 
be  returned.  This  consistent  record  of 
not  spending  aU  the  money  provided  to 
us  indicates  the  austerity  and  economy 
with  which  the  expenditures  of  commit- 
tee funds  have  been  controUed. 

On  the  record  which  we  have  made,  I 
think  it  should  be  agreed  that  we  have 
been  extremely  frugal  and  economical 
in  our  operations  and,  in  view  of  the 
complex  subject  matters  with  which  we 
deal,  the  huge  amounts  involved  and 
the  resulting  necessity  for  professional, 
trained  and  expert  personnel,  the  request 
for  $520,000  is  justified.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  distinguished  Senator  fom  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtth- 
MOND) ,  and  also  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Edward  BrazweU,  for 
the  efficient  way  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  staffed  and  run. 

I  heard  some  comment  a  Uttle  while 
ago  about  minority  staff  members,  and  a 
professional  staff  for  the  minority  and 
a  professional  staff  for  the  majority  i 
did  not  know  we  had  such  things.  Qo 
far  as  I  know,  hi  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  there  is  no  professional 
staff  for  the  majority,  and  there  is  no 
professional  staff  for  the  minority.  There 
is  a  professional  staff  which  serves  the 
committee.  I  feel  that  that  is  a  very  de- 
sirable method  of  procedure.  Certainly 
It  has  been  desirable  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing  such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
as  amended,  m  accordance  with  its  luriadlc- 
tlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized from  March  l,  1974,  through  Febru- 
ary 28,  1875,  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  foUow- 
Ing  sections,  in  its  discretion  (i)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
^nate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servloe«  o< 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
la  authorized  from  March  1,  1974.  through 
February  28,  1975,  to  expend  not  to  exce«l 
♦25,000,  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
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of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  author lued  by  saction  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sxc.  3.  The  Ckinunlttee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  B4arch  1,  1974,  through  February  28, 
1076,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $495,000,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  In  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries In  accordance  with  such  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution. 

8k:.  4.  Not  to  exceed  M4fl,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  general  study  or  Investiga- 
tion of — 

(1)  the  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
easary  for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  aasociated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sxc.  6.  Not  to  exceed  il4B,000  shaU  be 
aTailable  for  studies  and  investigations  per- 
taining to  mUltary  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness for  the  common  defense  generally. 

Src.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  respect 
to  each  study  or  investigation  for  which  ex- 
penditure Is  authorized  by  tills  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1976. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $620,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  240  PASSED 
OVER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  request  that  Calendar  No.  682,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  240.  be  deferred  for  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed 
over. 

•nie  PREsmiNa  officer,  without 

objection,  the  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
683.  Senate  Resolution  262. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  262)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expendlt\ires  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  262) .  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$1,922,478"  and  insert  "$1,643,800". 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,922,478  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  for  inquiries  and 
investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $1,375,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  estimates  it  will 
return  approximately  $10,000  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $547,478  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 262  by  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $1,922,478  to  $1,643,800,  a 
reduction  of  $278,678. 

Senator  Macntjson  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Senator 
Cotton  is  its  ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  $200,000  of  this  increase  is  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  222,  which 
calls  for  a  study  of  the  ocean  bottoms. 
Otherwise,  this  budget  would  have  been 
very  similar  to  the  budget  last  year,  and 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  chairman  when  I 
say  we  probably  would  have  approved  this 
budget  at  a  level  completely  consistent 
with  the  level  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  had  last  year,  but  the  reason 
for  the  biggest  percentage  of  the  in- 
crease, and  I  wanted  the  record  to  show 
that,  was  the  subject  of  a  resolution 
passed  ynanimously  by  the  Senate,  which 
I  think  was  offered  and  cosponsored  by 
some  54  Members  of  the  Senate,  which 
called  for  this  particular  study,  and  as  a 
result  of  that,  the  allocation  of  $200,000 
of  the  Increase  is  intended  for  this  study, 
which  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  heartngs,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134 (a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its  ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1974,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1975.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  ttoe  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servlcea  of 
personnel  of  any  sucji  department  or  agency. 


Sbc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  ua. 
der  this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed 
$1,643,800,  of  which  amount  not  to  n- 
ceed  $80,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  pto- 
curement  of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au' 
thorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Leglslatlvj 
Reorganization   Act  of   1946,   as   amended) 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  iti 
findings,  together  with  such  recommends, 
tlons  for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicabij 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28,  I97s 

Bic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  undw 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucherj 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


iich 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  (X)MMnTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
684,  Senate  Resolution  256. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  256)  authorizing  ad- 
dltlonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  Inqlurles  and 
investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$175,000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $170,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $32,000  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Includes  an  In- 
crease of  $5,000  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolutloo 
256  without  amendment. 

Senator  Eagleton  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Senator  Mathias  is  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  vi&s  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  luider  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1975,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $176,- 
000,  of  which  amount  (l)  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  « 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  see- 
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tion  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $500  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  202(1)  of 
such  Act) . 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1975. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  685,  Senate  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for   a   study   of   matters 
pertaining    to    the    foreign    policy    of   the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  resolution  (S.  Res. 
241) ,  the  resolution,  which  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$840,000"  and  Insert 
"$708,000". 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  expend  not  to  exceed  $840,000 
during  the  next  12  months  for  Inquiries 
and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $675,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $50,000  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $165,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
241  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $840,000  to  $708,800,  a  reduction  of 
$131,200. 

Senator  Fulbright  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Senator  Aiken  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 


Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974,  through 
February  28,  1976.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expendltxires  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  jjersonnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
imder  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$708,800  of  wtilch  amount  not  to  exceed 
$75,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (ae  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended ) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Febrxiary  28,  1975. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
687,  Senate  Resolution  245^ 

The  PRESIDING  OJb'Jt-'lCER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated; 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditiires  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  245),  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  be- 
ginning with  line  16.  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  To  assisft  the  committee  in  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  poUcy  punnant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45,  agreed  to  May  3, 
1971,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  PubUc  Works,  or  members  of  such 
committees  designated  by  such  chsLlrmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  to  serve  in  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  memt>ers  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of  that 
committee  deslg^nated  by  such  ranking  ma- 
jority and  minority  Senate  members  to  serve 
in  their  places,  shaU  participate  and  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  fuels  and 
energy  policy  study. 

And  Insert  in  lieu  thei^of : 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  committee  shall  continue 
the  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
authorized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed 
to  on  May  3,  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses authorized  by  S.  Res.  4B,  the  commit- 
tee shaU  make— 

(1)  a  full  and  complete  inveatigation  and 
study  (including  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  in  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation) 
of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and 
energy  resources  imd  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  and  probable 
future  alternative  procedtu^s  and  methods 
for  meeting  anticipated  requirements,  con- 
sistent with  achieving  other  national  goals. 


including  the  high  priorities — ^national 
security  and  environmental  protection;  and 
(11)  a  fuU  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  existing  and  prospective  govern- 
mental policies  and  laws  affecting  the  fuels 
and  energy  industries  with  the  view  of 
determining  what.  If  any,  changes  and  im- 
plementation of  these  policies  and  laws  may 
be  advisable  In  order  to  simplify,  coordinate, 
and  provide  effective  and  reasonable  na- 
tional policy  to  asstire  reliable  and  efficient 
sources  of  fuel  and  energy  adequate  for  a 
balanced  economy  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  taking  Into  account:  the 
Nation's  environmental  concerns,  the  Invest- 
ments by  public  and  private  enterprise  for 
the  maintenance  of  reliable,  efficient,  and 
adequate  sources  of  energy  and  fuel  and 
necessary  related  Industries,  and  the  need  for 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of  skilled 
workers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  investigations  set 
forth  In  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3. 
1971,  the  committee  shall,  in  addition  to 
such  other  matters  as  it  may  deem  nenae- 
sary,  give  consideration  to — 

(I)  the  proved  and  predicted  avallabilltlea 
of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resources  in 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  in  consump- 
tion and  supply; 

(II)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energy 
production  and  other  purpof<es,  both  to  meet 
short  range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and   2020; 

(lU)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  public, 
including  the  avaUabillty  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  including 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
energy  and  fuel  to  both  industry  and  the 
public; 

(iv)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission,  in  prog- 
ress and  in  prospect,  including  desirable  areas 
for  further  exploration  and  technological  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration; 

(V)  the  effect  that  energy  producing,  trans- 
portation, upgrading,  and  utilization  has 
upon  conservation,  environmental,  and  eco- 
logical factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(vl)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector*  of  the  economy  of  any  rectan- 
mendatlons  made  \inder  this  study,  and  at 
existing  gt>vemmental  programs  and  policies 
now  In  effect: 

(vU)  the  effect  of  any  reooounendatlona 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  ecoQomic 
oonoentrations  in  Industry,  particularly  as 
these  recommendations  may  effect  small  bus- 
iness enterprises  engaged  In  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  energy  and 
fuel; 

fvUl)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  In  operation,  including  not  only  their 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
Industries,  but  also  their  impact  upon  related 
and  competing  sooircee  of  energy  and  fuel 
and  their  Interaction  virlth  other  govern- 
mental goals,  objectives,  and  programs;  and 

(ix)  the  need,  if  any,  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  recommendations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  and  other  relevant 
considerations,  including  such  propoeed 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessary  to 
Integrate  existing  laws  into  an  effective  long- 
term  fuels  and  energy  program. 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  S. 
Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  each, 
of  the  Committeee  on  Commerce,  on  Finance, 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  on  Public  Works^ 
or  membera  of  such  committees  dealgoated 
by  such  chairmen  and  r&ziking  minority 
members  to  aarve  in  their  pUoet.  and  the 
ranking  majority  and  minority  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
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gy.  or  Sttoatd  members  of  the  committee  dea- 
ICnAted  by  such  rmnklng  majority  and  mUaor- 
Ity  S«n*t*  members  to  serve  In  their  places, 
ahaU  participate  and  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
naembew  ot  the  Committee  for  the  puipoae 
of  conducting  the  National  Fuels  and  Enenw 
Policy  Btydy.  ^crgy 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $475,000  during  the  next 
12  months  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  Cbmmlttee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $475,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $1,000  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Includes  no  In- 
crease over  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
245  with  a  technical  amendment,  which 
has  the  support  and  approval  of  the  In- 
terior Committee. 

Senator  Jackson  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Senator  Fannin  is  its  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  we  appreciate  very 
much  the  action  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
We  are  also  operating  under  Senate 
Resolution  45,  which  Is  being  modified 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  that  be- 
ing the  resolution  calUng  for  the  fuels 
and  energy  study.  We  are  doing  that 
part  of  it  also  under  this  appropriation.  I 
Just  wanted  to  add  that  supplemental 
statement. 

That  was  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, was  it  not? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resohitlon  (S. 
Res.  245)   as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  malting  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
138  of  the  Legislative  BeorganlzaUon  Act  of 
1B46,  as  amwoded.   In   accordance   with   Its 
JurlsdlctJon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Aflalrs.  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  l   1974 
through  February  28.  1978,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  fmm  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel,  (3)    with   the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  baala  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent  to  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel  of  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  of  this  resolution.  Travel 
and  other  expenses,  other  than  salary,  of  any 
personnel  from  other  committees  assigned 
to  the  committee  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  the  purposes  of  section  8  of  this  reeolu- 
tlon  may  be  paid  under  this  reertution 


Si!c.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $476,000, 
of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  t25  000* 
shaU  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  continue 
the  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
authorized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to 
on  May  3,  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
authorized  by  s.  Res.  45.  the  committee  shall 
make — 

(I)  a  full  and  complete  inveetlgation  and 
study  (including  the  balding  of  public  hear- 
ings in  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation)  of 
the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  energy 
resources  and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  present  and  probable  futtire 
alternative  procedures  and  methods  for  meet. 
Ing  anticipated  requirements,  consistent  with 
achieving  other  national  goals,  including  the 
high  priorities— national  security  and  en- 
vironmental protection;  and 

(U)  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  existing  and  prospective  govern- 
mental  policies  and  laws  aiTecting  the  fuels 
and  energy  industries  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what,  if  any,  changes  and  implemen- 
tation of  these  policies  and  laws  may  be  ad- 
visable in  order  to  simplify,  coordinate  and 
provide  effective  and  reasonable  national  pol- 
icy to  assure  reliable  anfl  efficient  sources  of 
fuel  and  energy  adequate  for  a  balanced 
economy  and  for  the  security  of  the  United 
states,  taking  into  account:  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental concerns,  the  investments  by 
pubUc  and  private  enterprise  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  reliable,  efficient,  and  adequate 
sources  of  energy  and  fuel  and  necessary  re- 
lated industries,  and  the  need  for  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  force  of  skilled 
workers. 

(b)   In  carrying  out  the  investigations  set 
forth  in  8.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  8.  1971 
the   committee   shall,   la   addition   to   such 
other  matters  as  it  may  deem  necessary  elve 
consideration  to—  j-.  »"c 

(I)  the  proved  and  predicted  availabUities 
of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resources  In 
au  fonns  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  In  consumption 
and  supply;  ^ 

(II)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utUizatlon  of  these  resources  for  enenrv 
production  and  other  purposes,  both  to  meet 
ttiort  range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and  2020- 

(Ul)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  public 
including  the  avaUabUlty  in  all  regions  of 
the  TOuntry  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  jwicea  and  IncludlnK 
tte  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
energy  and  fuel  to  both  industry  and  the 
puDUc; 

(Iv)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission  in 
progress  and  in  prospect.  Including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  technoloel- 
eal  research,  development,  and  demons^a- 
tion; 

tr  JLL  ^\.  ^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^""^  producing, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utUizatlon 
Has  upon  conservation,  environmental,  and 
ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(VI)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  prl- 
vate  sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recom- 
mendations made  under  this  study,  and  of 
existing  governmental  programs  and  poUcles 
now  in  effect; 

(vU)    the  effect  of  any  reconunendatlons 

made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 

concentrations  in   Industry,  particularly  as 

recommendations    may    affect    nmniii 
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(vlU)  governmental  programs  and  pollel*. 
now  in  operation,  including  not  only  theS 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  enerw 
industries,  but  also  their  Impact  upon  i£ 
lated  and  competing  sources  of  energy  a^ 
fuel  and  their  Interaction  with  other  Mvem 
°'!w*f^.i'^^'  °^J«<="^e3,  and  programs;  mi 
,.1^  the  need,  if  any.  for  legislation  i^ 
signed  to  effectuate  recommendations  in  a«. 
cordance  with  the  above  and  other  relev^ 
considerations,  including  such  propos^ 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessanTto 
Integrate  existing  laws  into  an  effective  lone 
term  fuels  and  energy  program 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  s 
Kee.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971.  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
of    the    Committees   on   Commerce     on   m 
nance   on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Government 
Operations,   on    Labor   and    Public    Welfare 
and  on  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such 
committees    designated    by    such    chairmen 
aJid  ranking  minority  members  to  serve  in 
their  places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and 
minority  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members 
of  the  committee  designated  by  such  rank- 
Ing  majority  and  mlnortty  Senate  members 
to  serve  in  theh:  places,  shall  participate  and 
shall    serve   as   ex    officio   members   of   the 
?^^^}}^   ^°'   'h^   purpose   of   conducting 
the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find-' 
lags,   together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable   to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date   but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1975. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the 'committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  689,  Senate  Resolution  259 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
HiTODLESTON) .  The  resolutlon  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S  Res.  269,  authorising  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  V^elfare  for  Inquiries  and  InvesUga- 


these 


buslneas  enterprises  engaged  m  the  prtxluc- 
tlon.  processing,  and  distribution  of  enenry 
and  fuel;  '"ei^y 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $1,700,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  It  will  return 
fPPfO'^ipately  $195,112  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  no  In- 
crease over  last  year's  authorization. 
1  ^4!  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
istxation  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
259  without  amendment. 

Senator  Wiliiams  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  Senator  Javits  Is  Its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  269 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jur- 
isdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974. 
through  February  28,  1975.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Skc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,700,000 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
■ervlces  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Aot  of 
1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
11,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

3ix;.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1975. 

8bc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  690,  Senate  Resolution  264. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  264.  to  provide  for  additional  ex- 
pense for  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $235,000  during  the  next 
12  months  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $275,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $38,000  of  that  amoimt  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Is  a  decrease  of 
$40,000  from  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
utratlon  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
264  without  amendment. 

Senator  McGee  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice,  and  Senator  Fong  Is  Its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
lug  such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(e)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jiu-is- 
dlctlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subconunittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1975,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fimd  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  ba- 
sis the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $235,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  conomittee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  theua  February  28,  1976. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS" 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
692,  Senate  Resolution  250. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  250,  authorizing  additional  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$275,000" 
and  Insert  "$221,000". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$275,000  diu-ing  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $210,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  estimates  It  will 
return  approximately  $25,000  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $65,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
250  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $275,000  to  $221,000,  a  reduction  of 
$54,000. 

Senator  Hartkk  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Senator  Hansek  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 


Resohed,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  Eimended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jur- 
isdiction tmder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974,  through 
February  28,  1975,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $221,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  850,(X)0  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  {as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28. 1975. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  693,  Senate  Resolution  263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

S.  Res.  263.  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  in  line  18. 
strike  out  "$192,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$168,000". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $192,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  Investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  Select  Commltt-ee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $160,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  Select  Committee  estimates 
it  will  return  approximately  $16,271  of 
that  amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $32,000  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
263  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $192,000  to  $168,000,  a  reduction  of 
$24,000. 

Senator  Bibub  Is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
Senator  Javits  Is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  my  col- 
league yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
by  colleague  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  wlU  recaU  when  I 
presented  this  case  before  him  as  chair- 
mac  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  tadlcated 
I  thought  they  had  been  very  fair  last 
year.  I  think  this  Is  a  fair  resolution  of 
the  problem  this  year. 

The  only  pohit  I  want  to  make  Is  this- 
Jxx  earlier  years,  we  had  more  hearing 
days  than  we  did  either  last  year  or  the 
year  before  that. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
It  understood  that  If  there  Is  a  demand 
to  have  additional  hearing  days,  we  can 
come  back  and  present  a  request  for  that 
amount.  There  Is  no  way  I  can  project  It 
now.  to  say  whether  there  will  be  addi- 
tional hearing  days  or  whether  there  will 
not  be  additional  hearing  days  beyond 
the  20  days  of  1973. 

I  think  It  was  in  1969  that  our  com- 
mittee held  43  days  of  hearings.  70  davs 
to  1970.  27  days  in  1972.  and  20  dayTS 
1973.  A  greater  number  of  hearing  days 
than  our  funding  permits  may  be  re- 
quired again,  because  the  small  business 
conunittee  is  working  in  many  fields  Our 
work  has  been  complicated  and  in- 
creased as  has  the  work  of  many  other 
committees,  by  the  energy  crisis 

Additionally  last  year,  as  a  direct  out- 
growth of  committee  hearings,  26  bills 
and  2  resolutions  were  hitrt>duced  by 
wmmittee  members.  Senate  adoption  of 
=i^^  measures  resulted  last  year.  Like- 
wise, 27  Senators  and  4  Representa- 
tives refmed  2,000  pieces  of  correspond- 
ence dealing  with  small  business  prob- 
lems for  the  committee  to  handle  for 
their  constituents  in  the  smaU  bushiess 
arwi  of  local  or  national  concern 

The  small  businessman  Is  getting  hurt 
more  than  anyone  else  In  this  energy 

?^f  ^h.^^'^^^"''  °^  whatever  we  waS 
to  caU  it.  There  is  a  shortage  of  gasoline 

hL^!ir^'  ^.J'  ^  ^^^  ha'-d  for  smaU 
bualnesg  and  the  service  stations  to  get 
along.  It  must  be  remembered  that  97  V, 
^l^^^^i  *k"  ^:^^^^^  in  this  countr? 
fiL^^**'"^^**^^-  So  «  the  need 
arises,  I  know  mjr  coUeague  will  permit 
me  to  make  a  further  request.  I  do  not 

^^!^^^^  ^  **  "^  *^e-  but  I  want 
that  In  the  Rscord. 

wJ^^i?^!^?.^-.  '^^  ^°^*«*-  ^  correct. 
We  WlU  be  certainly  happy  to  consider  a 
request  from  any  of  the  committees  be- 
cause of  circumstances  that  will  re<iulre 

^"c^farhrp'"'"^  "^^  ^"^"^^  ^^"°°*^ 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

to.^'  Slows?"' "  ^""''^'  ^^  ««^ 

aSTKn"^"',  ^^^  ^^"^  Committee  on 
^laUBualneM.  In  c&rrylng  out  the  duties 

^•^^'  'T'^  *°  February  20.  1950.  m 
•mended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized  to 
^alne.  tnvBrtlgate.  and  make  a  ^Te2 
rtudy  of  the  problems  <rf  American  small  aid 

mendatlons  concerning  thoee  problems  to  toe 
S^"^*"  "*^'*''  com,mtte^°"o?Se 
^c  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  Bubeommlttee  thereof  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1974,  through  Peb- 
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ruary  28.  1975.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contiugent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Qksvemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
(4)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  (6)  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  members  of  its  professional  staff 
m  obtaming  specialized  training,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
any  such  standing  committee  may  provide 
that  assistance  under  section  202 (J)  of  such 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $168  000 
of  which  amount  (l)  not  to  exceed  «2.5o6 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1  000 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee 

Sec.  4.  TTie  committee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings,  together  with  such  recommendatlona  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  February  28.  1976. 

Sbc.  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolutton  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  Of  the  senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


March  1,  197^ 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE      SELECT      COMMITTEE      ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President    I  ask 

unaiilmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

M.  «o.°o^^Tf  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  694,  S.  Res.  260 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution wlU  be  stated. 

foh?w  ^^^*^^*  legislative  clerk  read  as 
8.  Res.  260.  continuing  and  authorizing  ad- 

^^^i^S*'"'"*'^''''  ^^  *^«  Select  Coninlt- 
tee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

whTc^^K^  '°"^^^^  '^^  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  23.  after 
S  ^h^K  e'^ceed".  strike  out  "^399.000 
shJi^  ^V^^  "^^^  ^  exceed  $100,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 

S.r,'*.';y*'^^%H'  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions thereof"  and  Insert  "$288  800'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $399,000  during 

In^esStdJL.'^"^"^  '°^  ^^^"^"-  -^ 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  select  committee  was  author- 
ized to  expend  not  to  exceed  $275,000  for 
that  purpose.  The  select  committee  esti- 
mates it  wiU  return  approximately  $7,000 
of  that  amount  to  the  Treasiuy. 

The  pending  request  Includes  an  In- 
crease of  $124,000  over  last  year's 
authorization. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnk 
tration  has  amended  Senate  Resolutin« 
260  by  reduchig  the  requested  aS^t 
from  $399,000  to  $288,000.  a  reduction  o 
$110,200.  An  explanation  of  this  amS? 
ment  Is  contahied  hi  the  committed*, 
report  on  the  measure.  '^^Wa 

Senator  McQovirn  is  chairman  of  th- 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  anS 
Human  Needs  and  Senator  Percy  is  it, 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  t 
should  hke  to  be  heard  on  the  propLd 
amendment.  It  would  have  the  effectS 
eliminating  funds  for  an  important  na 
tional  conference  on  the  Nation's  tooA 
supply  and  the  quality  of  our  food  wl^ 
the  committee  thinks  is  very  important 
,u  \^^  ^^  ^^  moment.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  very  much  aware 
that  we  are  caught  in  an  energy  crisis 

I  am  gohig  to  predict  that  by  this  time 
next  year  the  food  crisis  will  probably  be 
higher  in  the  headlines  than  the  enerev 
crisis.  Of  course,  the  two  are  related  but 
we  are  very  probably  headed  for  another 
50-percent  hicrease  hi  the  price  of  food 
over  the  next  coupile  of  years  if  it  con- 
tinues on  Its  present  course.  We  are 
headed  for  pahiful  shortages  in  some 
foods  which  are  essential  to  the  Ameri- 
can diet.  Already,  by  the  end  of  last  De- 
cember, we  experienced  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  the 
cost  of  food.  The  actual  prices  paid  by 
older  people  and  poor  working  families 
especially  hi  the  downtown  central  cities.' 
have  gone  up  38  percent  In  1973. 

For  the  ordinary  workhig  people  of 
this  country,  that  Is  a  disaster.  There  Is 
no  other  way  to  describe  it. 

It  means  that  they  either  go  without 
adequate  food  or  they  cut  out  medical 
care,  and  cut  out  clothing  needs  and 
other  things  their  families  need.  The 
American  people  have  reacted  that  way 
I,,  ^**®  °^^  ^^y  *^^ey  could.  So  they 
will  be  eating  less  and  experiencing  a 
poorer  diet  today  than  a  year  ago,  which 
will  continue  to  crisis  proportions  if 
something  is  not  done. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  also  felt 
that  impact  in  a  very  dramatic  way  The 
eUmlnation  of  between  20  and  30  percent 
of  the  foods  that  go  Into  that  school 
lunch  package  has  caused  half  a  million 
children  to  drop  out  of  the  program- 
500.000  boys  and  girls  who  were  partic- 
ipating in  that  school  lunch  program  a 
year  ago.  who  are  not  there  anj-more 
because  of  the  hicreased  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Local  school  lunch  officials  I  have 
talked  to  and  the  committee  has  heard 
from  are  faced  with  somethhig  that  they 
describe  as  a  crisis  right  now.  They  can- 
not get  long-term  contracts  with  whole- 
salers for  the  purchase  of  school  lunch 
supplies.  They  are  cutttog  back  on  the 
quality  of  those  lunches  and  the  amount 
of  food  and  are  trimming  the  program  in 
many  ways.  Nobody  planned  that  crisis, 
and  no  one  is  planning  it  to  be  even  worse 
next  year.  But  that  is  what  Is  going  to 
happen  hi  the  absence  of  some  kind  ot 
Federal  poUcy  to  deal  with  this  matter 
and  to  head  it  off  and  to  Improve  it. 

So  the  committee  has  unanimously 
voted  to  set  up  a  national  conference  on 
nutntion.  where  we  can  call  in  the  most 
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thoughtful  and  best  Informed  authorities 
In  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the 
marketing  of  food,  the  business  end  of 
food  production,  the  agricultural  aspects 
of  it,  the  nutritional  and  health  aspects 
of  a  sound  diet,  the  educational  methods 
that  are  going  to  be  needed,  and  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion. 

To  head  that  conference,  we  have  se- 
cured the  best  person  we  could  find  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  who 
headed  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood  and  Nutrition  a  few  years  ago,  who 
Is  head  of  the  Nutrition  Department  of 
Harvard  University,  and  who  is  perhaps 
the  leader  in  this  field,  a  man  who  has 
the  full  confidence  of  our  committee. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  We 
have  tentatively  set  the  date  of  that 
conference  for  June  19  to  21. 

Senator  Cannon  has  courteously  told 
me  of  the  committee's  concern  about  au- 
thorizing the  cost  of  this  conference  as 
a  part  of  the  committee's  budget.  That  is 
a  $100,000  figure.  But  the  conference  will 
be  housed  in  the  Senate,  In  space  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate.  The  fimds  we  are 
asking  for  would  cover  the  expenses  of 
some  250  conferees. 

While  I  recognize  that  other  proce- 
dures might  be  followed,  it  has  been  the 
conviction  of  our  committee  that  this  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  a  committee  and 
one  that  would  advance  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  what  we  are  trjrlng  to  do. 

Senator  Cannon  has  suggested  that  we 
come  in  with  a  separate  request  for  the 
conference  funds,  and  I  have  prei>ared 
a  resolution  to  that  effect.  But  before  we 
proceed  any  further  here  today  with  ac- 
cepting this  amendment,  which  would 
cut  out  funds  for  the  conference.  I 
should  like  to  get  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  on  two  points. 

No.  1,  time  is  of  great  significance.  We 
now  have  only  about  3  months  to  plan 
for  this  conference,  for  the  task  forces 
to  complete  their  work.  We  are  already 
at  the  first  of  March  today.  I  am  wonder- 
ing, first  of  all,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  can  assure  me  and  assure  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  his  com- 
mittee will  act  one  way  or  another — 
either  vote  up  or  down— on  the  request 
we  are  going  to  make  for  the  $100,000  au- 
thorization for  this  conference.  We  really 
need  to  know  that  within,  I  would  say 
no  later  than  the  15th  of  March.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  can  give  me 
mat  assurance.  I  am  not  asking  hhn  to 
say  that  the  committee  is  going  to  ap- 
prove It,  but  can  he  assure  me  that  they 
will  either  approve  it  or  disapprove  it  by 
March  15? 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  ttiat,  hi  the  first  place,  the  commlt- 
Me  did  not  take  the  position  that  this 
amount  should  be  denied  completely 
This  request  would  establish  an  entirely 
new  precedent  In  Congress— that  being 
me  precedent  of  permitting  committees 
M  Congress  to  sponsor  seminars  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  around  the  country. 
«  Oovemment  expense,  and  bring  hi 
wemendously  large  numbers  of  people 
w  participate  hi  these  conferences  or 
seminars. 

The  committees  do  have  the  authority 
to  bring  witnesses  before  them  and  to  pay 


witness  fees  and  to  pay  their  expenses, 
to  get  testimony  on  certain  matters,  but 
not  that  of  conducting  seminars.  We  can 
find  no  precedent  in  existing  committee 
action  which  would  permit  this  author- 
ity to  a  committee. 

This  requires  a  policy  decision.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Rules  felt  that 
it  should  be  submitted  in  a  separate  reso- 
lution, and  we  should  have  testimony  on 
it  and  determine  what  the  policy  should 
be  with  respect  to  this  type  of  matter. 

We  do  not  question  the  value  that  can 
be  gained  from  this  seminar,  as  value  can 
be  gained  from  thousands  of  other 
seminars  that  could  be  conducted  at 
Government  expense,  particularly  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

It  is  a  policy  question  that  we  will  have- 
to  consider.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
assurance  that  we  can  settle  this  matter 
one  way  or  the  other  by  March  15,  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  will  bring  it  up 
for  consideration  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  I 
cannot  control  the  committee  action,  In 
light  of  some  matters  that  have  to  be 
given  priority.  We  will  attempt  to  give 
him  a  hearing  on  it  at  an  early  date  and 
get  a  decision  at  an  early  date,  as  early 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  thing  that  gave  us  the  problem — 
and  I  wish  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
would  listen  to  this,  too — ^was  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  which  ap- 
pears hi  the  Record  on  page  80.  In  that 
testimony,  the  Senator  said: 

They  wUl  not  be  employed  by  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract wllh  Dr.  Mayer,  who  woiUd  have  charge 
of  covering  the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

Our  problem  in  the  Rules  Committee 
was  that  on  all  contracts  that  are  en- 
tered into  between  committees  and  out- 
side consultants  or  outside  specialists, 
those  contracts  are  submitted  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  approval.  They  are 
considered  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
they  are  taken  imder  consideration  and 
adopted  or  not  approved. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  Is  what  we  are  asking  the 
committee  to  do,  to  approve  this  con- 
tract authority. 

Mr.  COOK.  "Hie  contracts  are  sub- 
mitted to  us,  and  at  this  stage  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  Is  a  contract  In  ex- 
istence between  the  committee  and  Dr. 
Mayer  for  the  fimctlons  as  outlined. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  cannot  sign  a 
contract  until  we  know  we  have  the 
funds.  But  certainly  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  pass  on  250  individual  nego- 
tiations by  the  coordinator  of  the  cmi- 
ference. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  contracts  are  executed  when  they 
come  to  us.  The  contracts  are  executed 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Rules 
Committee:  and  If  the  Rules  Committee 
does  not  approve  those  contracts,  then 
they  are  null  and  void,  and  there  Is  no 
quetsion  about  It.  But  In  this  Instance  we 
were  faced  with  the  situation  that  a  re- 
quest for  $100,000  had  been  made  when 
no  contracts  were  in  existence,  when 
there  was  nothing  that  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee could  really  persue,  subject  to  its 
operations. 

We  have  no  idea  how  the  expenditures 
will  be  made,  what  the  expenditures  will 
be  made  for,  and  we  were  really  left  In 
the  dark. 

What  we  wanted  to  do — and  I  hope  I 
speak  for  the  chairman — ^was  to  exclude 
this,  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  chairman 
or  the  committee,  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  we  so  said  in  our  report,  that  a 
separate  resolution  would  be  submitted 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  chairman 
and  that  we  would  consider  it  immedi- 
ately. 

As  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member 
of  the  committee,  I  want  the  chairman  to 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  hold  hearings  on 
it  prior  to  the  15th  of  March  and  to  give 
the  Senator  a  conclusion  of  this  matter 
prior  to  the  15th  of  March.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  try  his  best  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point  unnecessarily,  but  we 
have  just  approved  unanimously  the  au- 
thorization of  $200,000  for  another  com- 
mittee to  study  the  ocean,  and  I  think 
that  is  fine.  Apparently,  they  are  going 
to  enter  into  a  special  arrangement  in 
concert  with  a  Federal  agency.  But  I  do 
not  understand  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  drawing  on  experts  in  that 
field  and  paying  witnesses  who  will  come 
to  testify  on  it  and  assembling  a  group 
of  250  pec^le  who  are  experts  on  the  food 
crisis  that  is  looming  before  the  Nation 
and  contracting  that  out,  with  a  qualified 
man  to  handle  the  administration  of  it. 

We  have  entered  into  an  informal  con- 
tract with  Dr.  Mayer  to  do  this  work.  We 
have  not  signed  anything  vnth  him,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  money.  It  seems 
to  me  that  until  the  Rules  Committee  can 
sign  off  on  this  authorization,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  give  a  hard  contract  with 
anyone. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  committee's 
principle.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we 
might  just  as  well  cancel  the  conference 
if  we  do  not  have  some  assurance  that 
we  can  be  imderway  with  the  planning 
by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  fact  that  the  $200,000  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  an  ocean  study  really  bears  out  my 
point.  That  was  subject  to  a  Senate  res- 
olution Introduced  by  and  approved  by 
54  Senators.  It  was  submitted  with  Ite 
rules  and  regulations,  which  the  Senate 
passed  unanimously.  That  was  done  un- 
der Senate  Resolution  222  which  had  54 
cosponsors.  In  this  instance  we  are  not 
at  that  situation  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  trjong  to  be  imrea- 
sonable.  I  would  rather  have  the  commit- 
tee tell  us  they  caimot  complete  their 
work  by  March  15  and  we  will  forget 
about  the  conference  and  make  some 
other  plan  for  the  study  of  this  problem, 
because  I  am  not  exaggerating  whan  I 
say  this  food  crisis  is  upon  us.  It  is  an 
acute  problem  and  every  citizen  wHl  be 
aware  of  it  before  we  come  back  this  time 
next  year.  We  would  be  better  off  if  they 
would  tell  us  they  carmot  pass  Judgment 
on  this  resolution  authorizing  the  confer- 
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ence  by  lilarch  15  and  we  will  try  to  de- 
velop an  alternate  plan. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  to 
give  us  his  asstirance  that  he  will  do  all 
In  his  power  as  the  chairman  to  get  this 
matter  resolved  by  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  already  told  the 
Senator  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
nave  this  matter  considered,  but  I  will 
not  say  by  the  middle  or  the  15th  of  the 
month.  That  is  the  best  estimate  I  can 
give  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

iSt.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  withhold,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  what  Indication  the  chairman 
can  give  us  as  to  the  approximate  time 
for  action.  This  Is  the  dlflBculty  we  have 
to  trying  to  make  plans  without  any 
knowledge.  Can  the  Senator  give  us  an 
Indication? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  say.  When  the 
Senator's  resolution  comes  In  we  will  try 
to  ftad  out  when  w#  can  get  a  committee 
meeting  and  have  a  hearing,  because  we 
want  to  get  testlmcMiy.  We  will  do  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  It  cannot  be  on 
M(»day,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  of  next 
week.  I  am  committed  to  hearings  on 
those  dates.  I  do  not  have  my  full  sched- 
ule before  me.  but  we  wlU  trv  to  get  a 
meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  On  that  basis  I  am 
not  going  to  object,  but  I  do  m-ge  again 
on  the  Senate  that  time  Is  a  factor  We 
really  have  to  have  an  early  resolution 
or  It  or  the  whole  matter  Is  defeated 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  knows  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
tritlm  and  Human  Needs.  I  voted  for 
this  budget.  I  would  hope  we  could  re- 
solve this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  We 
ran  into  a  very  difficult  problem  of  the 
contractual  responsibility  of  the  com- 

^H,^H  ^,  ^l  "^^  "^^  contract  with  an 
mdlvldual  outside  the  committee  for  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  wanted  to 
know  the  ground  rules  of  that  contrac- 
tual responsibility  and  I  could  not  give 
them. 

miJf^i^f^^r'.'^^  ^'"^y  P«*"t  I  am 
making  is  that  I  would  hope  we  could 
move  expeditiously  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. I  certainly  win  try  to  do  all  I  can 
as  chairman,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
ranking  Republican  will  also  do  so  This 
does  represent  a  precedent,  and  it  has 
got  to  be  resolved  In  the  light  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  committee 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  certain  that 
K  represents  a  new  precedent.  If  it  does 
it  is  an  exceUent  precedent,  one  that  win 
increase  the  effecUveness  of  the  Senate 
and  increase  our  capacity  to  handle  im- 
portant national  problems.  But  whether 
«JS,*  °*^  precedent  or  not.  there  la 
nothing  wrong  with  setting  a  precedent. 
HO  if  there  is  a  new  precedent.  I  hope  it 
win  be  awwpted  by  the  Senate 
♦  J?^  PR2SIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The    resolution    (S.    Res.    280)      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  foHows: 

M,ft^'"^'  I**^  ***•  ^'*«  committee  on 
WutrtUon  and  Hunmn  Needs,  established  by 
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S.  Res.  281,  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30.  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  through  February  28' 
1975. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertaliUng 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  is  authorized  from  March  1 ,  1974. 
through  February  28.  1976,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  departenent  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  information,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  such  department  or  agency.  (5)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  excess 
of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of. In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  may  proc\ire  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  (6)  t©  Interview  employees  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  other  Individuals,  and  (7)  to  take  depo- 
sitions and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minor! tj'  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
personnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  Tra- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $288,800. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
695.  Senate  Resolution  267 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  267)  providing  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  contin- 
ued in  existence  as  a  permanent  special 
committee  and  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
word  "Resolved"  and  Insert: 

That  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
established  by  8.  Res.  33.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13,  1961,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  hereby  ex- 
tended  through   February   28,    1975. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems  and 
opportunities  of  older  people,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportunities 
of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  adequate 
Income,  of  finding  employment,  of  engaging 
in  productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of  se- 
curing proper  housing,  and,  when  necessary 
of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  proposed 
legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee, and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power 


to  report  by  bUl,  or  otherwise  have  letn. 
lative  jurisdiction.  *"" 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  th« 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  ahiij 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tranaactlM^ 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number  to  h 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  i 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  smn 
testimony.  " 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  authorized  from  March  i' 
1974.  through  February  28,  1975,  In  its  dig.' 
cretlon  (l)  to  maloe  exi)€ndltures  from  thl 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  lioW 
hearings.  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad. 
Joximment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance  of  witnesses  aad  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents 
(6)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony oraUy  or  by  deposition.  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  relmbunable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel.  Information 
and  faclUtles  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  and  (9)  to  procure  the  temporwy 
services  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  In- 
termlttent  services  of  Individual  consultant* 
or  organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may  pro- 
cure such  services  under  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  ]94« 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
faciUtiee.  and  the  accesslblUty  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  Shall  not  exceed  $418,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1975.  The  conunlttee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  February  28,  1975. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$415,000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  special  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $411,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  estimates  it  will 
return  approximately  $2,000  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $4,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  ResoluUoB 
267  with  amendments.  An  explanation  of 
the  amendments  Is  contained  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  measure. 

TTie  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttkch) 
is  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoNC)  is  Its  ranking  minority  member. 

The  amendment  was  areed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  267),  at 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  continuing,  and  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging." 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TER- 
MINATION OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
696.  Senate  Resolution  242. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  relating  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$166,000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

Dtu±ig  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  special  committee  estimates 
It  will  return  approximately  $36,471  of 
that  amoimt  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  is  a  decrease  of 
$9,000  from  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
242  without  amendment. 

Senator  Church  and  Senator  Mathias 
are  cochairmen  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Termination  of  the  National 
Emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  was  agreed 
to.  asfoUows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  National  Emergency, 
established  by  Senate  Resolution  9.  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  agreed  to  January  6.  1973.  is 
continued  for  the  period  from  March  1.  1974. 
through  February  28.  1975,  except  that,  com- 
mencing on  March   1,   1974 — 

(1)  such  special  committee  shall  there- 
after be  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emer- 
gency Powers;   and 

(2)  it  shall  be  the  function  of  such  special 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Senate  Resolution  9  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  resolution,  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to  the  termina- 
tion of  existing  states  of  national  emer- 
gencies proclaimed  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  Statee  in  1933.  1960.  1970.  and  1971, 
and  with  respect  to  delegated  emergency 
powers. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the 
special  committee  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1974,  through  February  28,  1975,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4)  to  sit 
and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
the  Senate,  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents.  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony,  (7)  to  procure  the 


service  of  individual  oonsultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  lose  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  3  For  the  perkxl  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1975.  the  expenses  of 
the  special  committee  under  this  resolution 
shall  not  exceed  $166,000.  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  The  special  committee  shall  make 
the  final  report  required  by  section  6  of  that 
Senate  Resolution  9  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 28,   1975.   instead  of  February  28,   1974. 

Sec.  5  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  two  cochalrman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to.  frankly,  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  matter.  We  have  now  concluded  aU 
the  respective  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  I  might  say 
we  usually  find,  when  we  have  resolu- 
tions in  this  body,  that  they  are  increas- 
ing and  increasing  and  increasing.  I  am 
delighted  that,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) — and  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility in  being  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  and  having 
worked  with  him — when  last  year  the 
committees  requested  $16,105,000  and 
this  year  they  requested  $16,955,615, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  we  have  reduced  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  request  for  thte 
year  but  the  amount  which  was  utUlzed 
last  year,  because  the  net  saving  with  re- 
spect to  the  request  was  $1,719,815.  That 
was  the  reduction  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  total  expenditures  as  they  are  al- 
lowed for  the  current,  2d  session  of 
the  93d  Congress,  wiU  be  $15,235,800, 
which  is  $1.2  million-plus  below  the 
$16,561,100  that  was  expended  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
that  went  through  aU  these  requests,  that 
went  through  all  of  the  testimony,  that 
went  through  aU  the  figures.  I  must  say. 
in  aU  fairness,  that  the  chairman  put  in 
more  time  than  anyone  else.  It  has  been 
through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  staff 
that  this  matter  has  been  worked  out. 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  appropriate  number  of 
names  of  the  staff  that  did  the  work  and 
that  put  in  a  good  many  hours  to  get 
this  matter  in  shape  into  the  record. 

I  wUl  only  say  what  we  felt  it  was  time 
to  take  a  good,  hard,  long  look  at  these 
figures  and  make  a  determination  of  the 
realistic  cost  factors  In  some  detaU.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  have  done.  I  may  say 
that  the  chairman  has  been  proved  com- 
pletely correct  in  that  assumption,  be- 


cause we  have  had  only  what  I  would  call 
mlnlmtil  complaints  about  the  overall 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  ccdieague 
for  his  kind  remarks  with  referraice  to 
me,  but  I  want  to  say  that,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  he  did  a  tremen- 
dous job  and  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  end  results.  This  has  been 
a  team  effort,  a  nonpartisan  and  biparti- 
san effort,  to  try  to  hold  the  expenditures 
in  line,  and  not  let  them  get  topheavy  at 
the  budgetary  level. 

The  resolution  relating  to  the  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
was  deferred.  So  we  have  not  completed 
our  work  yet. 

However,  I  want  to  join  my  colleague 
in  commending  the  fine  work  of  the 
members  of  the  staff.  They  are  John  P. 
Coder,  professional  staff  member;  Jack  L. 
Sapp.  editorial  assistant:  William  Mc- 
Whorter  Cochrane,  staff  director;  Joseph 
E.  O'Learj.-.  professional  staff  member, 
minority;  Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  chief 
counsel ;  and  Miss  Peggy  L.  Parrish.  staff 
assistant.  i 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Illinois  desires  to 
raise  a  point  on  section  4  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 269,  which  has  heretofore  been 
approved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
floor  mansiger, 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that, 
though  I  have  disagreed  on  one  or  two 
items.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  tre- 
mendous time  and  effort  put  In  by  tiie 
members  of  this  very,  very  important 
committee,  and  the  personal  pressures 
put  on  them,  and  so  forth.  I  certainly  do 
not  like  to  have  a  disagreement,  but  I 
hope  I  have  made  a  case  for  the  minority 
in  this  particular  instance. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  $25,000,  the  funds 
that  were  sent  back  in  the  preceding 
budget,  would  not  be  available  for  use 
at  this  time.  I  have  checked  with  the 
staff.  Those  funds  are  being  used  and  this 
will  be  permitted. 

The  question  now  is  whether  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  from  the  originaJ 
amount  of  $70,000  requested,  which  was 
reduced  to  $50,000.  and  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Jackson  »  can  have  them  further  re- 
duced. We  certainly  cannot  reduce  it  be- 
low $35,000.  That  would  provide  for  suf- 
ficient investigr.tion  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess to  see  whether  or  not  this  would  not 
give  the  minority  the  ability  and  the 
flexibility  within  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  to  be  assigned  one  full-time  pro- 
fessional staff  member. 

It  would  be  my  respectful  request  that 
that  amoimt  be  considered  in  this 
budget. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  in- 
volved in  fashioning  many  other  budgets 
for  committees  on  which  he  serves  as  a 
minority  member.  We  are  going  to  try 
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to  live  within  the  amounts  set  by  the 
committee.  Some  of  these  cuts  have  been 
VBty  deep,  but  as  to  this  one,  there  is 
simply  no  basis  for  the  Senator  Irom 
lUlnodi  not  to  Justify  spending  that 
monty,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
the  money  will  be  returned  many  times 
over.  It  Is  the  very  best  way  to  spend 
that  money  for  the  taxpayers'  benefit. 

Mr.  CANNON.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  if  the  request  were  approved, 
and  other  subcommittees  made  corre- 
spondlnir  requests,  we  would  not  have 
enough  space  In  this  large  complex  of 
buildings  to  house  Senators,  because  It 
would  all  be  required  by  the  additional 
staff  demands. 

With  these  requests  for  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  of  staff,  we 
find  that  the  staffs  are  running  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  Congress  running  its 
own  affairs. 

I  want  to  say  that  I,  for  one,  am  not 
Impressed  by  the  talk  of  majority  or 
minority  staff  assignments.  I  think  when 
we  have  professional  staffs,  they  ought 
to  he  available  to  everybody  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  be  made  available  only 
to  the  majority  or  the  minority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Baiator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield, 
Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  were  part 
of  the  minority  party,  he  might  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  minority.  I 
am  sure  he  feels  that  a  Senator  is  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  and  should 
have  adequate  backup  and  support  and 
should  not  have  to  be  satisfied  only  with 
the  staff  assigned  to  the  subcommittee 
by  the  majority. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
but  many  staff  assignments  work  out  of 
Senators'  ofBces  and  not  out  of  the  com- 
mittee at  all.  This  Is  a  fact  of  life.  This 
ha«  frequently  been  the  case  with  addi- 
tional help.  Furthermore,  when  one  goes 
on  a  committee,  he  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  or  by  the  minor- 
ity years  sigo,  and  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  terminate  his  service.  The 
committee  lets  him  stay  on  and  immedi- 
ately requests  additional  staff.  The  staffs 
are  top  heavy.  In  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  ought  to  be  required 
to  keep  sudsldlzlng  them  simply  because 
the  majority  or  minority  wants  one  or 
two  more  staff  members.  Let  us  cull  them 
down  so  that  they  can  be  used,  and  vaed 
efficiently. 

Mr.  PERCY.  B4r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
»4r.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  Is  quite  true  that  there 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  who  house 
in  their  own  offices  staff  members  of  sub- 
committees. It  Is  not  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  do  so,  because  no  one  would 
want  to  house  in  a  room  that  already  has 
10  people,  an  additional  staff  member  as- 
signed to  a  subcommittee  staff;  but  when 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  has  1  room 
against  the  majority  with  12  rooms,  there 
is  no  place  else  other  than  in  the  cor- 
ridors for  them  to  sit.  It  is  not  fair  to  a 
Senator's  staff  to  have  subcommittee 
staff  members  work  in  his  office,  tut  It  is 
not  by  choice  that  it  happens.  It  Ls  simply 
that  there  is  no  space  made  available  for 
subcommittee  minority  staff. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  ft^ident,  first  let  me 
say  that  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  this  Senate  voted  for,  It  says  that 
the  minority  shaU  receive  fair  considera- 
tion In  annual  or  supplemental  resolu- 
tions; 30  to  7  is  not  a  fair  con- 
sideration from  the  testimony  that  is  In 
the  Record  on  this  particular  point. 

Second.  I  think  that  I  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  and  have  been 
dealing  with  financial  figures  long 
enough  that  when  I  see  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Permanent  Investigations  turn 
back  $25,082,  which  they  reported  to  us, 
I  do  not  see  how  in  a  budget  that  is  $1,-' 
006,000,  that  started  in  January  and  will 
be  said  that  all  but  $25,082  is  already 
committed.  I  would  say  that  the  people 
who  came  up  with  that  conclusion  have 
got  to  be  the  most  miraculous  public  ac- 
countants ever  had  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  we  ought  to  have 
them  downtown  rather  than  up  here  on 
the  Hill. 

No  one  can  say  how  unth  a  budget  of 
$1,006,000  right  now  that  funds  are 
committed  and  that  there  will  be  no  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  the  year.  Otherwise, 
the  first  column  we  have  here  is  totally 
useless. 

The  point  is  that  we  will  receive  funds 
back  from  many  cqmmlttees  and  sub- 
committees. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  figure.  I 
wish  that  we  were  not  taking  it  up  now. 
I  wish  that  it  could  be  resolved  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  figures  of  $25,000 
and  $30,000  have  been  suggested.  In  the 
interest  of  trying  to  resolve  this  matter 
I  would  like  to  split  it  and  ask  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
accept  the  figure  of  $30,000  as  an  addi- 
tional item  so  that  the  minority  will  have 
that  amount  available  in  the  current 
budget  year  starting  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  that  amendment.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  Senates  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  269. 

The  PRFSIDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  resolution  and  the 
committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  amended.  I  send  the 
amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  "$2,049,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,079,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "$1,006,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,036,000". 

On  page  11,  line  16.  strike  "$2,069,000"  and 
Insert  "$3,099,000". 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc? 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification  of  the 
record  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  this  and  so  tjiat  there  will  be  a 
legislative  history,  that  although  we  have 
increased  the  overall  budget  by  that 
amount,  this  $30,000'  will  be  attributable 
to  the  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  , 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  $30,- 
000  which  is  an  increase  in  the  amend- 
ment  as  modified  would  then  make  the 
budget  for  permanent  investigations  $i . 
036.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments  as 
amended  are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  269)  as  amended  Is 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  269 
Resolution  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  Inquiries  and  Investlgatlona 
Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  at  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974 
through  February  28.  1975.  for  the  pxirposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  following  sections,  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  person- 
nel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basU  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974 
through  February  28.  1975.  to  expend  not  to 
e.xceed  $20,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1974.  through  Feb- 
ruary  28.  1976.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$2,079,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  section  of  thU  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respectlye 
specific  inquiries  and  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  In  accordance  with 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  to  exiceed  $1,036,000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of— 
(1)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  open- 
tlona  of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
Including  the  poeslble  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeaeanc*.  collusion,  miamM- 
agement.  Incompetence,  corruption,  or  un- 
ethical practices,  waste,  extravagance,  c<m- 
fllcts  of  interest,  and  the  Improper  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  In  transaction* 
contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Government 
or  of  Government  officials  and  employees  and 
any  ?ind  all  such  Improper  practices  between 
Government  personnel  and  corporations,  In- 
dividuals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated 
therewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance 
of  such  corporations,  companlea,  or  Individ- 
uals or  other  entitles  with  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations,   and    laws   governing   the   varloui 
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governmental  agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public:  Provided,  That,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  se*;  forth,  the  Inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
partlcvilar  branch  of  the  Government  under 
inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Government; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  In- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities; 

(3)  Syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  Interstate  or  international  com- 
merce Ui  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  such  utilization  Is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  further,  to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in 
organized  criminal  activities  have  Infiltrated 
into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  interstate 
or  international  commerce,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  occurrences  of  such 
practices  or  activities; 

(4)  All  other  aspects  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety; 

(5)  Riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder. 
Insurrection,  the  conunission  of  crimes  in 
connection  therewith,  the  Immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  Immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  and  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quUllty  within  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems: 

(B)  the  cajMiclty  of  present  nAtlonaJ  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(7)  The  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  Involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Including, 


but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to^ 

(A)  the  collection  and  dlssemmatlon  of 
accurate  statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  sup- 
ply: 

(B)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  In  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs 
with  State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax,  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controUed  by  the  Government; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oU  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  al- 
location, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies; 

(L)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies. 
Provided,  That.  In  carrrylng  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  InqvUries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  persons, 
corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing  with 
or  affecting  that  particiilar  branch  of  the 
Government; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

(b )  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  by  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  IQA6,  as 
amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  conamlttee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1, 
1974,  through  February  28,  1975,  Is  author- 
ized. In  Its,  his,  or  their  discretion.  (1)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  corre- 
spondence, books.  p>€iper8.  and  documents. 
(2)  to  hold  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  dttrlrig  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (4)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  take 
testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn  state- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $360,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Intergov- 
ernmental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  munlclpalitle."-. 
including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  r^Ktrts, 
and  recommendations  made  thereon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
380,  approved  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1959,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89- 
733.  approved  by  the  President  on  November 
2.  1966;  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10.- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $344,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  at  all 
branches  and  functions  of  'Uie  Government 
with  particular  reference 


(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro- 
p>osed  therein; 

(2)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  review  of  those  programs  now 
being  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
higher  educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  indlvldtials 
in  order  to  bring  about  Government-wide 
coordination  and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  research 
activities;  and 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationship's  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations,  ex- 
clusive of  those  principally  concerned  with 
national  security,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member: 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $189,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  and  investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  budget 
and  accounting  measures  and  operations, 
other  than  appropriations.  Including  but  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  the  formulation  of  the  budget  (includ- 
ing supplemental  and  deficiency  appropri- 
ations) and  its  submiBsion  and  Justification 
to  Congress; 

(2)  the  review  and  authorization  of  budget 
obligations  and  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

(3)  the  execution  and  control  of  such  au- 
thorized obligations  and  expenditures: 

(4)  the  accounting,  financial  rep)ortlng,  and 
auditing  of  aU  Government  expenditures; 
and 

(5)  the  evaluation  of  Federal  program  per- 
formance and  fiscal  information  and  man- 
agement capabUlty;  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $16,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof. 

(b)  Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  be 
limited  to  budgeting  and  accounting  meas- 
ures and  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  not  be  extended  to  the  op- 
erations of  any  State  or  local  government, 
any  business  or  other  private  organization, 
or  any  individual,  except  that  information 
with  respect  to  these  parties  may  be  obtained 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Src.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  oZ  Gov- 
ernment procurement  practices  (including  a 
review  of  recommendations  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement),  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $16,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sxc.  9.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  Investlfratlon  for  which 
expenditure  la  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1976. 

Sec.  10,  Expenses  of  the  committee  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  $2,099,000  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  sup- 
port. 

I  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  ma- 
jor problem  presented  to  the  Committee 
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on  Kules  and  Administration  last  year 
could  have  been  resolved.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  had  1  year  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Unhap- 
pily, we  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  the 
problem.  It  would  still  be  the  hope  of  the 
minority  that  additional  money  could  be 
foimd  from  existing  funds  for  assign- 
ment of  personnel  to  the  minority. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  for  the  time 
they  have  taken  to  consider  this  matter 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  293 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday  I 
submit  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that' It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXn.  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  cloture 
motion  as  follows : 

Clotcbe  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  Xxn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
Senate  Resolution  293.  to  disapprove  the  pay 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mae  Mansfield,  Quentln  Burdlck.  Prank 
Church,  George  D.  Aiken,  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Wmiam  Proxmlre.  Oaylord  Nelson.  Robert 
Packwood.    Peter    H.    Domlnlck,    Robert    O 

™k^^S^>,^/'^''^°-  ^"^^  A.  McClure', 
WUllam  Roth.  Jennings  Randolph.  Harry  P 
B>Td.    Jr.,    C5eorge   McGovem.  '"'^J  '• 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
resolution  includes  the  judiciary  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
as  well.  "^cui, 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
the  cloture  motion  that  will  be  brought 

nl^l^  ^*  ^^  °'<=^ock  on  Wednesday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
already  been  agreed  to  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  Chair  Is  fur- 
ther advised  that  the  vote  will  be  on 
Wednesday. 


PROCLAMATION  DECLARING  ALEK- 
S.\NDR  I.  SOLZHENITSYN  TO  BE 
AN  HONORARY  CITIZEN  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  24  Sena- 
tors are  now  supportiog  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  by 
proclamation  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenlfeyn 


an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  action  and 
are  giving  It  careful  consideration.  Some 
have  raised  the  point  with  me  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  oosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion If  they  knew  whether  or  not  Mr 
Solzhenitsyn  would  accept  the  honor' 
Softie  have  thought  that  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn might  be  reluctant  to  have  this  ac- 
tion taken  when  his  present  position  and 
that  of  his  famUy  has  not  yet  been 
resolved. 

When  I  introduced  this  proposal,  my 
view  was  that  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  only  serve  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  keep  pressure  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ease  its  totalitarian  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  thought  free- 
dom of  publication,  and  freedom  of 
travel.  On  the  other  hand,  honorary  citi- 
zenship would  Impose  no  obligations  on 
Mr  Solzhenitsyn,  and  not  prejudice  his 
status. 

I  wish  to  announce  today  that  I  have 
been  in  extended  discussions  with  Mr 
Solzhenitsyn  through  his  lawyer  Dr 
Fritz  Heeb,  of  Zurich,  to  explain  the 
proposal.  This  morning.  Dr.  Heeb  called 
me  from  Zurich,  after  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  with  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn, and  told  me  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
thinks  that  this  action  is  right.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  the  U.S.  honorary 
citizenship  if  it  i^  extended  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  development  should 
clear  away  any  remaining  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  action.  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn stands  as  one  of  the  great  symbols  of 
ireedom  in  our  time.  His  courage  and  his 
tenacity  have  proved  that  the  voice  of 
one  man  speaking  the  truth  is  a  greater 
weapon  against  totalitarian  oppression 
than  whole  armies  brought  to  the  field. 
Mr.  Solzhenitsj'n's  strength  of  purpose 
transcends  the  distinctions  of  party  and 
political  philosophy  in  this  country;  all 
Americans  can  join  to  do  him  honor.  I 
once  more  renew  my  call  for  cosponsors 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188. 
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DoMiNicK)  win  be  prepared  to  offer  > 
substitute.  * 

So  in  summation.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

^,  ^^-  ^BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevfous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at  2-50 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, March  4, 1974,  at  11  a.m 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1,  1974: 

Department  op  Labor 
Abraham    Weiss,   of   Marvland,   to   be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Michael  H 
Moskow. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday  next 
at  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  pay 
recommendations.  There  Is  a  time  limi- 
tation on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG).  with  a  vote  to  occur  on  the 
ame.idment  at  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 

Immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Fong  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate wIU  vote  on  the  McGee  amendment 
after  which  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
and   the  Senator  from  Colorado    (Mr 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1, 1974: 

DEPARTMiajT  OF  State 

WUllam  S.  MaUllard.  of  California,  to  be 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

Dl3>ARTMEKT    OP    JtTSTICB 

W.  Vincent  Rakestraw,  of  Ohio,  to  be  as- 
sistant attorney  general. 

Stanley  G.  pitkln,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years 

Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  "the  VS 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  VS 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.8 
marshal  for  the  northwn  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  D.  Olson,  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to  be  TJJ5. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Emmett  K.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  UB: 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  JtmiciART 

Richard  P.  Matsch.  of  Colorado,  to  be  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Colorado 

Joseph  L.  McGlynn,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  C.  Piatt.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York 

Robert  Firth,  of  Callltomla,  to  be  a  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

In  the  AiB  Force 

The  foUowlng  ofHcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retU-ed  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8982,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Pxu^ey.  XXX-XX-XXXXFB 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS&.  Air  Force. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO 
STOP  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  1.  1974 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Ervdj,  held  hearings 
on  several  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  end  forced  busing  of  school- 
children based  on  race. 

Other  members  of  Senator  Ervin's  sub- 
committee Include  Senators  McClellan, 
Kennedy,  Bayh,  Robest  C.  Byrd,  Txtn- 
NBY,  GuRNEY,  Hruska,  Fong,  and  Thue- 

HOND. 

As  I  indicated  in  a  statement  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  if  Congress  were 
to  enact  a  bill  such  as  S.  179,  which  I 
have  Introduced,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  find  it  much  easier  to  reach  a 
favorable  decision  In  the  now  pending 
Detroit  Busing  case — a  decision  reversing 
the  sweeping  order  of  the  district  court. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  U.S.   Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin 

Mr.  Chairman : 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  with  respect  to  the  several  bUls 
referred  to  this  Committee  (S.  179,  S.  287,  S. 
619  and  S.  1737)  which  seek  to  legislate  an 
end  to  forced  busing.  As  you  know.  I  am 
the  principal  sponsor  of  8.  179,  which  Is 
■imllar  to  a  bill  I  first  Introduced  during 
the   92nd    Congress. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
generally  with  remarks  made  by  the  Chair- 
man at  the  opening  of  these  hearings.  In 
particular.  I  share  the  Chairman's  hope 
that  the  testimony  taken  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings  will  help  the  Congress 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  which  will  truly  Insure  "equal 
protection  of  the  law"  for  America's  school 
children. 

I  am  not  wedded  only  to  the  particular 
language  of  my  own  bill.  I  see  some  merit  In 
each  of  the  other  measures  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  under  consideration. 

Most  important,  after  careful  study,  I 
believe  Congress  can,  and  should,  bring  an 
end  through  legislation  to  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  unfettered  Judicial  discretion 
which  has  resulted  In  so  much  senseless  bus- 
ing based  on  race.  Enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation should  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
objectives  diu-lng  this  2nd  Session  of  the 
93rd  Congress. 

My  position  is — and  consistently  has 
been — for  equal  rights  and  against  discrimi- 
nation. During  my  18  years  of  service  In 
Congress,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  every  civil  rights  blU  that  has  be- 
come law  since  Reconstruction  Days  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War. 

As  one  who  Is  keenly  Interested  In  mn.TriTig 
more  and  swifter  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  a  society  without  racial  discrimination, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  tool  of  forced 
busing  is  counter-productive  and  1b  actuaUy 


working  against  the  very  objective  It  is  sup- 
posed to  advance.  Instead  of  helping  In  the 
effort  to  promote  better  race  relations,  It  Is 
resulting  In  more  bitterness  and  more  po- 
larization. 

The  people  of  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
court-ordered  forced  btislng  based  on  race. 
They  are  unanlmoxis  In  their  support  of  the 
goal  of  quality  education  for  all  chUdren. 
But  they  are  convinced  that  forced  busing 
does  more  hEinn  than  good  In  the  effort  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Next  week  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  hear 
oral  arguments  m  the  Detroit  busing  case. 
For  several  years  now.  the  people  In  that 
area  have  been  living  under  the  threat  of  a 
Federal  Judge's  order  which  would  force  bus- 
ing across  the  boundary  lines  of  flifty-three 
different  school  districts  In  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  area. 

It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  refuse  to  uphold  the  extreme  and 
far-reaching  order  of  the  district  court.  But 
an  Important  point,  so  far  as  these  hearings 
are  concerned.  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  find  It  much  easier  to  reach  that  result 
If  there  were  legislation — such  as  that  under 
consideration — on  the  statute  books. 

The  statutory  propceal  I  have  Introduced 
as  S.  179  provides  In  essence  that 

"No  court  .  .  .  shaU  have  jurisdiction  to  .  .  . 
Issue  any  order  ...  to  require  that  pupUs 
be  transported  to  or  from  school  on  the  basis 
of  their  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin." 

I  submit  that  there  Is  solid  precedent  for 
the  statutory  approach  embodied  In  S.  179. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  clearly  gives 
Congress  power  to  determine  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  lower  federal  courts  and.  except  In 
certain  cases,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well. 

At  an  earlier  point  In  our  history,  when 
Congress  concluded  that  federal  courts  were 
abusing  their  power  to  Issue  antl-unlon  In- 
junctions In  labor  disputes,  the  Nonis-La- 
Guardla  Act  was  passed. 

Of  course,  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  does 
not  deprive  federal  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  labor  cases.  It  merely  with- 
draws or  limits  court  jTuisdlction  to  en^loy 
one  particular  remedy — the  Injunction — 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  Congress,  was  being 
abused.  All  other  remedies  otherwise  avail- 
able continue  to  be  available  to  the  courts 
In  labor  dilute  cases. 

In  1868,  Congress  even  went  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  Jxirlsdlctlon  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  This 
far-reaching  exercise  by  Congress  of  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  restrict  Jurisdiction  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Ex  parte 
McCardle. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  If  the  st«tutory 
approach  I  have  proposed  were  enacted  Into 
law.  federal  courts  woiUd  still  be  left  with 
an  abundance  of  reasonable  tools  and  reme- 
dies to  deal  with  situations  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Only  one  remedy — busing — would  not  be 
available,  the  Congress  having  determined 
that  It  Is  unduly  burdensome  and  unreason- 
able as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

In  final  analysis,  the  statutory  approcu:h 
embodied  In  S.  179  Is  not  only  constitutional 
but,  of  course,  It  can  be  more  readUy  enacted 
than  could  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
curb  busing. 

In  addition,  this  approach  would  provide 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  convenient,  face- 
saving  way  out  of  a  very  difficult  situation 
which  It  has  Itself  created.  By  merely  ad- 
hering to  established  precedents,  the  Court 
could  get  off  the  busing  bocdc  and  find  Ita 


way  back  to  the  soUd,  sensible  grovmd  staked 
out  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education:  tbat 
government  at  all  levels  should  be  oolor- 
bllnd. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  move  toward 
that  goal  by  reporting  favorably  S.  179  to 
limit  federal  court  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  busing. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  programs  of  Americanism  Is  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  half -million  Amerlcaa 
young  people.  This  year's  theme  is  es- 
I)ecially  appropriate — "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen" — and  could  well  be  a 
thoughtful  consideration  for  many  adults 
across  the  land. 

I  congratulate  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  conducting  this  worthy  program 
to  create  interest  in  the  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

I  congratulate  the  winner  from 
Arizona,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  comes 
from  my  district.  Greg  Plumb,  16,  Is  an 
11th  grader  at  Camelback  High  School, 
and  Is  chairman  of  the  JudiclEd  council 
in  the  student  govemmait. 

Greg's  prize-winning  script  follows.  I 
hope  that  majiy  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  time  to  read  It  and  take  pride  In 
knowing  that  our  young  people  are  study- 
ing our  Constitution  and  our  Institu- 
tions, thus  preparing  themselves  to  as- 
sume leadership  roles  in  the  future. 

Text  of  Greg  Plumb's  broadcast  script 
Is  as  follows: 

My  RESPONSiBiLrrT  as  a  Citizkn 
(By  Greg  Plumb) 
This  year,  the  high  school  I  attend  In- 
stituted a  pilot  program  in  independent 
study.  100  students  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  program  to  explore  a  particular  study 
area  of  their  choice,  based  upon  personal 
interests  and  convictions.  Immediately  after 
I  had  been  accepted  into  the  seminar,  I  had 
decided  upon  my  project.  Because  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  first  re^onsibillties  I  bold 
as  a  citizen  is  to  understand  the  foundations 
of  our  democracy,  I  choee  a  study  of  our 
Constitution  as  my  project.  This  study  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding  edu- 
cational experiences  of  my  life.  Through  it, 
I  have  realized  that  My  Re«^>onsibillty  aa  a 
Citizen  reaches  far  beyond  what  I  had  im- 
agined. 

The  first  thought  that  enters  one's  mind 
when  he  hears  the  word  "citlzenahlp"  may 
be  his  reeponslblllty  to  vote.  For  centuries 
men  have  fought  and  died  that  the  rights 
we  now  enjoy  might  be  ours,  and  this  her- 
itage Is  entrusted  In  the  hands  of  every 
voter.  Of  no  less  importance  with  regard  to 
citizenship  is  the  undentandlng  of  demo- 
cratic pilnclplee.  An  enlightened  citizen 
should  have  a  healthy  knowledge  of  oxir  im- 
portant institutions,  for  this  ia  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  Intelligently  defend 
them.  Other  duties  that  immediately  come 
to  mind  may  be  eerving  on  a  jury,  or  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces.  Tbeae  are  all  spe- 
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dflo  tasks  that  certainly  cannot  be  neglected 
If  I  am  to  count  myseir  a  good  citizen.  Even 
before  I  entered  into  my  study  of  the  r;on- 
sUtuUon,  I  reaUced  the  importance  of  each 
of  thaae  duttea.  But,  aa  my  work  progrvieaed. 
Z  raallzed  a  much  deeper,  imwrttten,  implied 
commitment.  My  Besp<mslbUlty  as  a  CltLien 
has  a  profound  relationship  to  my  life  as  a 
irliole. 

Citizenship  and  tUe  exerdae  of  my  dvle 
duties  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
life.  My  aspirations,  hopes.  Interests,  &nd 
Ideals  Influence  the  performance  of  my  dvlc 
duties.  If  my  life  U  rich  and  fuU,  my  citizen- 
ship wm  reflect  that  fullne«B.  H,  in  rela- 
tlona  with  family  and  neighbors,  I  hold  a 
^irlt  of  goodwlU  and  helprulnaaa,  that  wlU 
be  my  contribution  toward  a  moral  commu- 
nity atmosphere.  If  I  am  a  good  workman 
with  a  sense  of  Joy  and  perfection  In  my 
dally  tasks.  I  will  learn  to  take  pride  In  my 
accomplishments ,  the  accomplishments  of 
thoee  around  me.  and  In  the  achievements 
of  the  United  States.  But  U I  am  dishonest  in 
my  thinking,  Indifferent  to  the  well-being 
of  others,  these  characteristics  will  degrade 
t^  onmmiinlty.  In  abort,  the  quality  of 
American  life  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
IntalUgence,  purpose,  and  conscience  of  the 
IndlTidual  citizen. 

I  have  drawn  up  the  foUowlng  set  of  goals 
that  1  might  be  worthy  of  the  great  gift 
of  citizenship  that  I  have  been  granted: 

May  I.  as  a  sovereign  citizen,  carry  proudly 
upon  my  ahouldera  the  limumerable  respon- 
albUltiea  for  self-government,  ever  mindful 
of  my  priceless,  hard-won  heritage. 

May  I  willingly  accept  my  citizenship  as  a 
trusteeship  for  this  government,  matching 
*'?ir  ^l>"^y  with  corresponding  duties. 

May  I  realize  ttiat  all  human  institutions 
must  be  bom  anew  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  each  generation. 

And  may  I  build  Into  my  life  the  best  that 
mankind  has  thought  or  dreamed  through- 
out the  ages,  knowing  that  a  meaningful  and 
moral  life  U  the  foundation  for  meanlneful 
and  moral  dtlzeniilp. 

If  I  am  able  to  say  that  these  goals  have 
been  fulfilled  to  tiie  beet  of  my  abUlty,  then 
mVKM^nslbUlty  as  a  citizen  has  been  weU 


ESTONIA     CELEBRATES     ANOTHER 
BITTERSWEET  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOairu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  this  past  week  marked  the  56th 
anniversary  since  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia successfully  achieved  Its  Independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  this  will  not  be  a  day 
of  celebration  but  rather  It  win  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  plight  of  the  nearly 
million  and  a  half  people  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iroin  Curtain. 

Estonia  declared  its  independence  on 
February  24,  1918,  after  years  of  Russian 
domination.  Despite  the  valor  of  these 
courageous  people,  they  were  able  to 
Pra«erve  their  fre^om  for  only  two  dec- 
ad«e.  On  August  8,  1940.  this  tiny  Baltic 
Wat©  was  absorbed  Into  the  Soviet 
SSmplre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  credit  to  the  people 
of  the  United  State?  that  we  have  re- 
vised to  recognise  this  subjugation  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  leader  of  liberty 
in  the  Free  World,  the  United  States 
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must  continue  to  support  the  Estonians 
In  their  struggle  for  Independence. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  bittersweet 
celebration,  may  we  in  the  free  world  ex- 
press aloud  and  openly  the  hopes  of  Es- 
tonians for  a  happy  future  for  their  na- 
tion by  recalling  the  hymnic  chorus  of 
the  Estonian  ballet,  "Kalev's  Son": 

Kalev's   Son 
But  the  day  will  dawn  before  us 
When  the  torches  In  all  bouses 
Flicker  up  and  flame  In  both  ends — 
Kalev  then  home  to  his  children 
Eeeppears  to  make  them  happy 
And  reshape  the  Estonians'  fortune. 


march  i,  ig^j^ 


WATERGATE    INDICTMENTS,    CON- 
VICTIONS, GUILTY  PLEAS 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF  csoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  people  maintain  that  there  are  no 
valid  grounds  for  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  proceed  with  the 
present  Impeachment  inquiry. 

For  the  Record,  I  submit  a  listing  of 
the  persons  and  corporations  already  in- 
dicted or  convicted  or  pleading  guilty 
in  Watergate-related  matters. 

Today,  the  Watergate  grand  jury  In- 
dicted seven:  H.  R.  Haldeman,  former 
assistant  to  the  President  and  chief  of 
the  White  House  staff;  John  Ehrllch- 
man,  former  assistant  to  the  President 
for  domestic  afifalrs;  former  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell;  Charles  W. 
Colson,  former  special  counsel  to  the 
President;  Robert  C.  Maridan,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  Gordcm  C. 
Stra«han,  former  aide  to  H.  R.  Halde- 
man; and  Kenneth  W.  Parkinson,  former 
attorney  for  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Election  of  the  President  and  the  Finance 
Conamittee  to  Re-Elect  the  President. 

The  31  individuala  and  the  9  corpora- 
tions previously  linked  to  Watergate  by 
indictments    or    convictions    or    guilty 
pleas  are  listed  in  the  following  article 
in  the  March  1  Washington  Star -News: 
(Vrom  the  Washington  Star-News, 
Mar.  1,  1974] 
Thi»tt-On«  Pebsons,  9  Pouts  Albzaot 

Linked  to  Watergate 
Prior  to   today's   Indictments,   31    persons 
and  nine  corporations  had  been  indicted  or 
convicted  or  had  pleaded  guilty  In  Water- 
gate-related matters.  Here  is  the  record: 

BBEAH-IN 

Indictment  charging  seven  persons  re- 
turned Sept.  15, 1972. 

E.  Howard  Hunt  Jr.  Former  CIA  agent. 
White  House  consultant,  member  of  the 
White  Hoiise  "plumbers."  Pleaded  guilty 
Jan.  11, 1973.  Sentenced  Nov.  9  to  30  months- 
8  years  In  prison,  fined  $10,000.  Sought  to 
withdraw  plea,  motion  denied.  Free  pending 
appeal. 

O.  Gordon  Llddy.  Former  White  House  aide 
and  "plumber,"  former  counsel  to  Committee 
for  the  Reelection  of  the  President.  Convicted 
Jan.  30,  1973.  Sentenoed  March  23  to  80 
month8-20  years  in  prison  fined  «40,000. 
Cited  few  contempt  AprU  3  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  Watergate  grand  Jury,  serving 
sentence  up  to  termln^on  of  grand  Jury  or 


18  months  In  addition  to  conviction  sentan/- 
Under  Indictment  to  California  in  oo^?' 
tlon  with  burglary  of  Daniel  EUsberg's^r' 
chlatrlst's  ofBce,  in  prison  on  TermUi«i  t." 
land,  Calif.,  awaiting  trial.  AppeallnrbwH,' 
conviction  and  contempt  dtatlon. 

James  W.  McCord  Jr.  Former  FBI  and  CIA 
agent,  former  security  coordinator  for  Nlinn 
re-election  committee.  Convicted  Jan  sw 
1973.  Sentenced  Nov.  9  to  1-5  years  in  prison" 
Free  pending  appeal  of  conviction. 

Bernard  L.  Barker.  Former  CIA  operaUve 
Cuban  refugee,  Miami  real  estate  broker 
Pleaded  guilty  Jan.  16.  1973.  Sentenc^ 
Nov.  9  to  18  months-6  years  In  prison  Moved 
to  withdraw  plea,  motion  denied.  Free  nend 
ing  appeal.  *^ 

Prank  A.  Sturgls.  Former  CIA  operative 
sympathizer  with  aatl-Castro  movement' 
Pleaded  guUty  Jan.  15,  1973.  Sentenced  Not' 
9  to  1-4  years  In  prison.  Scheduled  for  parole 
March  7,  but  free  pending  appeal  on  motton 
to  withdraw  plea.  ^^ 

VlrgUlo  R.  Gonzalez.  Cuban  refugee,  form- 
er CIA  operative,  Miami  locksmith.  Pleaded 
g\illty  Jan.  16,  1873.  Sentenced  Nov.  9  to  M 
years  In  prison.  Due  for  parole  March  7  but 
free  pending  appeal  on  motion  to  withdraw 
plea. 

Eugenlo  R.  Martinez.  Cuban  refugee,  fonn- 
er  CIA  operative,  Miami  real  estate  salesman 
Pleaded  guilty  Jan.  16,  1973.  Sentenced  Nov! 
9  to  1-4  years  In  prison.  Due  for  parole  March 
7,  but  free  pending  appeal  on  motion  to 
withdraw  plea. 

COVW-tJP 

Frederick  C.  LaBue.  Former  White  House 
and  NUon  re-election  aide,  Mississippi  busi- 
nessman. Pleaded  guilty  Jime  27,  1973,  to  one 
count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice.  Free 
pending  sentencing. 

Jeb  Stuart  Magruder.  Former  White  House 
aide  and  deputy  director  of  NUon  re-election 
conunlttee,  former  cosmetics  salesman,  now 
nins  marketing  consulting  firm.  Pleaded 
guilty  Aug.  16,  1973,  to  one  count  of  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  Justice  and  defraud  the 
UJ3.  In  connection  with  both  bugging  plot 
and  cover-up.  Free  pending  sentencing. 

John  W.  Dean  m.  Former  Justice  Depart- 
ment aide  and  Wlilte  House  counsel.  Pleaded 
guUty  Oct.  19,  1973,  to  one  count  of  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  J\iatlce  and  defraud  the 
U.S.  Free  pending  sentencing. 

Herbert  L.  (Bart)  Porter.  Former  schedul- 
ing director  for  Nixon  re-election  committee. 
Pleaded  guilty  Jan.  28,  1974,  to  one  coimt  of 
making  false  statements  to  the  FBI,  In  con- 
nection with  the  cover-up.  Free  pending 
sentencing. 

ELLSBZSO  BtTHGLABT 

Callfomla  county  grand  Jury  returned  In- 
dictment Sept.  4,  1973,  In  connection  with 
Sept.  3,  1971,  burglary  of  Beverly  HUls  ofBce 
of  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Fielding,  former  psychiatrist 
of  Pentagon  Papers  figure  Daniel  Ellsberg. 
Trial  set  to  begin  April  16. 

John  D.  Ehrllchman.  Former  assistant  to 
President  Nixon  for  domestic  affairs,  bad 
overall  supervision  of  the  "plumbers." 
Charged  with  conspiracy,  biu-glary  and  per- 
jury. Pleaded  not  guilty. 

David  R.  Young  Jr.  Former  White  House 
aide.  National  Security  Council  aide  and 
member  of  the  "plumbers."  Charged  with 
conspiracy  and  burglary.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 

G.  Gordon  Llddy.  Charged  with  conspiracy 
and  burglary.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 

EgU  (Bud)  Krogh  Jr.  Former  head  of  the 
White  House  "plumbers."  Charged  with 
conspiracy  and  burglary  In  California  Indict- 
ment. Pleaded  not  guilty.  Subsequently 
charged  here  Oct.  11  wltOi  two  federal  counts 
of  making  false  declarations  to  a  Waterpite 
grand  Jury  to  relation  to  Ellsberg  case.  Al- 
lowed to  plead  guilty  Nov.  30  to  one  federal 
count  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  (Dr.  Fielding),  dlspostog  of  other 
federal    charge.    Callfomla    charge    subse- 
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quenitly  dropped.  Sentenced  Jan.  24  to  six 
months  to  prison,  two  years  unsurpervlsed 
probation. 

DIRTY   TBICKB 

Donald  H.  Segretti.  Hired  by  White  House 
tides  to  harass  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didates durtog  1973  campaign.  Indicted  May 
4,  1973,  by  federal  grand  Jury  to  Florida  on 
cbarges  of  distributing  Illegal  campaign  lit- 
erature. Pleaded  guUty  Oct.  1  to  three  counts. 
Sentenced  Nov.  6  to  six  monttis  to  prison. 

Oeorge  Hearing.  Indicted  with  Segretti  to 
FlOTlcJa  on  charges  of  dlstrlbuttog  Ulegal 
campaign  Uteratvu-e.  Pleaded  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  In  prison. 

Dwlght  L.  Chapln.  Former  appointments 
secretary  to  President  Nixon.  Indicted  Nov. 
29, 1973,  on  four  counts  of  maktog  false  dec- 
larations to  a  Watergate  grand  Jury  about  his 
relationship  with  Segretti.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 
Trial  due  to  begto  here  AprU  l. 

VESCO  CASE 

Indictment  returned  May  10,  1973,  by  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  to  New  Tork  City  on  charges 
arising  from  cash  donation  of  $200,000  to 
Nixon  re-election  campaign  by  financier  Rob- 
ert!*. Vcsco.  Trial  began  Feb.  19. 

John  N.  Mitchell.  Former  U.S.  attorney 
general,  former  director  of  Nixon  re-election 
campaign.  Charged  with  conspiracy  to  ob- 
jtruct  Justice,  attempted  obstruction  of 
Justice,  false  declarations  to  a  grand  Jury. 
Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Iilaurlce  H.  Stans.  Longtime  Nixon  asso- 
ciate, former  Commerce  Secretary,  finance 
chairman  of  re-election  campaign.  Charged 
with  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice,  attemped 
obstruction  of  Justice,  false  declarations  to 
a  grand  Jury.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Robert  L.  Vesco.  Financier,  former  head  of 
lOS  overseas  mutual  fund  operation. 
Charged  with  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice, 
attempted  obstruction  of  Justice.  Has  re- 
mained outside  the  U.S.  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion, and  has  successfully  resisted  extradi- 
tion. 

Harry  L.  Sears.  Lawyer,  former  New  Jer- 
sey state  senator.  New  Jersey  fund-raiser  for 
Nixon  re-election  campaign.  Charged  with 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice  and  attempted 
obstruction  of  Justice.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 
Trial  to  be  held  separately  from  that  of 
Mitchell  and  Stans. 

CAMPAIGN  iTnn>s 

All  contributions  were  to  1973  Nixon  re- 
election campaign  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Herbert  L.  Kalmbach.  Personal  attorney 
to  President  Nixon,  former  Nixon  fund-raiser 
and  White  House  aide.  Pleaded  guilty  Feb.  25, 
1974,  to  one  count  of  partlclpattog  to  an  il- 
legal political  committee  and  lUegally  ac- 
cepting contributions,  one  count  of  promis- 
ing benefit  in  retxim  for  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. Free  pendtog  sentenctog. 

Jake  Jacobsen.  Former  assistant  to  Presl- 
oent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Texas  bank  direc- 
tor, lawyer  and  lobbyist  for  mUk  produc- 
ers todustry.  Indicted  Feb.  21,  1974,  on  one 
count  of  making  false  declaration  to  a  Water- 
gate grand  Jury  In  connection  with  toveetl- 
gw*)n  of  mUk  producers'  contributions  to 
1972  Nixon  reelection  campaign.  Arraign- 
ment set  March  1. 

Harry  Heltzer,  chairman  of  the  board  Min- 
nesota Mining  and  Manufactiirtog  Co 
Headed  guilty  Oct.  17,  1973,  to  making  an 
"J*8al  campaign  contribution.  Fined  $500 
SM  company  pleaded  guUty  same  day  to 
M«ne  charge,  fined  $3,000. 

BusseU  De Young,  chairman  of  the  tward 
Oopdyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Pleaded  guilty 
Oct.  17,  1973,  to  maktog  Illegal  contribution. 
nned  $1,000.  Goodyear  company  pleaded 
IJJi^   same   day    to   same    charged,    fined 

Hardtog  L.  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the 
*>ard.  Branlfr  Airways.  Pleaded  guilty  Nov. 
13. 1978,  to  making  Illegal  contribution.  Ftoed 
WflOO.  BranllT  pleaded  guilty  Nov.  13  to  same 
coMge,  fined  $6,000. 
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Claude  C.  WUd  Jr.,  vice  president.  Oulf  OU 
Corp.  Pleaded  guilty  Nov.  13,  1973,  to  mak- 
ing Illegal  contribution.  Ftoed  $1,000.  Oulf 
company  pleaded  guUty  same  day  to  same 
charge,  fined  $5,000. 

Ortn  E.  Atkins,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Ashland  OU,  Inc.  Pleaded  no  contest  Nov.  13, 
1973,  to  making  lUegal  contribution.  Pined 
$1,000.  Ashland  Petroleum  Gabon,  Inc.. 
pleaded  guUty  same  day  to  same  charge,  fined 
$5,000.  6  .      <~ 

WlUlam  W.  Keeler.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Phillips  Petrolexmi  Co.  Pleaded  guilty  Dec.  4, 
1973,  to  maktog  illegal  contribution.  Fined 
$1,000.  PhlUlps  company  pleaded  guilty  same 
day  to  same  charge,  fined  $5,000. 

H.  Everett  Olson,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Carnation  Co.  Pleaded  giUlty  Dec.  19.  1973, 
to  making  lUegal  contribution.  Ftoed  $1,000. 
Carnation  company  pleaded  guilty  same  day 
to  same  charge,  fined  $5,000. 

American  Alrltoes.  Pleaded  guilty  Oct.  17, 
1973,  to  making  Illegal  contribution.  Fined 
$5,000. 

Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  chairman  of  the  board. 
First  Interoceanlc  Corp,  Charged  Oct.  19, 
1973,  with  four  counts  of  maktog  Illegal  con- 
tributions to  1968  to  campaign  of  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Has  pleaded  not  giiUty.  First  Interoceanlc 
charged  same  day  with  same  counts,  pleaded 
not  guUty.  Trial  pendtog  In  MlnneapoUs. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  3 


HON.  MiCHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  for  the  Government  to  determine 
what  action  must  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
present  energy  situation,  we  must  nrst 
gain  a  specific  understanding  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  petroleum  industry. 

By  and  large,  the  industry's  own  fig- 
ures— unverified  by  independent  audit 

are  the  only  ones  presently  available  to 
guide  Federal  energy  policy  decisions.  My 
colleague,  Mr.  Dingell,  expressed  the 
opinion,  based  on  Information  gathered 
during  hearings  of  his  SmaU  Business 
Subcommittee,  that  Federal  energy 
policymakers  operate  in  a  "total  vacu- 
um" of  energy  data  and  have  "completely 
delegated  their  responsibility  to  the  in- 
dustry." 

For  example,  the  UJS.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, an  agency  responsible  for  collecting 
data  on  energy  reserves  on  Federal  lands 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  relies 
upon  the  annual  studies  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  the  American 
Gas  Association  for  all  oil  and  gas  reserve 
information.  The  API  and  AOA  are  trade 
associations  comprised  of  the  oil  and 
gas  companies  themselves.  This  reliance 
for  information  on  the  corporations 
holding  the  leases  on  Federal  lands  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  produce  unbiased 
data. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  recently 
begun  to  cross-check  the  API's  estimates. 
For  the  week  ending  January  18,  crude 
oil  inventories  had  been  reported  by  the 
API  to  have  dropped  8.6  million  barrels, 
suggesting  a  serious  shortage,  while  the 
PEO  reported  a  decline  of  only  0.8  mil- 
lion barrels  over  that  same  period.  Tlie 
Customs  Bureau,  in  compiling  figures  on 
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petroleum  imports,  arrived  at  totals  dif- 
fering from  those  reported  by  API  by  12 
million  barrels  in  September,  24  million 
barrels  in  November,  and  8  million  in  De- 
cember. These  discrepancies  give  rise  to 
serious  questions  of  credibility,  increase 
the  problems  of  comprehending  energy 
data,  and  suggest  that  if  action  is  not 
taken,  the  pubUc  will  continue  to  deal 
ineCfectively  witli  our  energy  problems. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  Government  to  entry  di- 
rectly into  the  producing  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  By  becoming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  industry,  and  compet- 
ing directly  with  the  oil  firms,  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  would  yield 
invaluable  insights  on  how  the  petroleum 
industry  functions.  The  Government 
would  also  be  able  to  better  verify  legiti- 
mate costs  of  production — another  area 
about  wiiich  we  know  very  llttie.  We 
would  also  be  better  able  to  estimate  the 
actual  extent  of  petroleum  reserves  in 
areas  where  the  Corporation  would 
operate. 

To  offer  a  specific  instance  where  ad- 
ditional knowledge  is  needed  presently, 
the  API  collects  the  only  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Nation's  "proven 
reserves."  Yet  the  definition  of  this  term 
is  the  amount  of  crude  oil  in  a  reservoir 
recoverable  "under  existing  economic 
and  operating  conditions."  Crucial  to  un- 
derstanding the  amount  of  oil  reserves 
actually  available  is  the  definition  of 
those  "conditions."  They  change  with 
price  levels  and  technological  develop- 
ments, and  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  keep  abreast  of  this  pertinent  Infor- 
mation is  by  being  directly  involved  in 
the  processes  of  the  petroleum  produc- 
tion. 

This  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
bill  provides  for  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  firm's  actions,  oper- 
ations, and  accomplishments,  including 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
to  be  disclosed  on  a  regular  basis  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
that  all  information  concerning  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  any  time.  Energy  Administrator 
Simon  has  expressed  that  "public  dis- 
closure is  a  central  issue"  in  initiating 
energy  legislation.  ^^ 

It  is  my  beUef  that  if  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  made  this  in- 
formation available  to  the  Government 
and  the  public,  the  private  corporations 
would  be  under  Increased  pressure  to  do 
likewise.  Many  of  the  excuses  now  of- 
fered by  the  private  corporations  for 
not  turning  over  this  information  relate 
to  the  need  for  keeping  trade  secrets  con- 
fidential and  for  maintaining  national 
security.  It  is  my  guess  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  OU  and  Gas  Corporation 
would  reveal  many  of  these  explanationa 
to  be  poorly  foimded. 

In  supplying  the  Government  with  data 
concerning  the  industry,  the  POGC 
should  work  In  cooperation  with  a  Gov- 
ernment energy  data  collecting  agency. 
Together,  thoee  entities  could  yield  us 
the  knowledge  needed  to  reinstltute  a 
competitive  market  system  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  requested  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  provide  me  with  a  legislative 
history  of  the  rapid  depreciation  provi- 
sion relating  to  buildiixgs. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  copy  of  this 
study  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point.  As 
the  study  indicates,  tlie  provision  was 
added  without  any  real  thought  or  study. 
It  is  a  significant  tax  loophole.  It  is  time 
that  we  study  the  effects  of  this  tax  pro- 
vision and  make  necessary  changes. 

The  study  follows: 
[From  th»  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 

Research  Service  1 

Stodt  or  Legislative  Histort  op  the  Rapid 

Dbtmciation  Provision 

(By  Marlon  Schlefer,  Analyst  in  Hoiislng 
and  Urban  Affairs 
Subject:  Indications  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  rapid  depreciation  provision  en- 
acted In  1954  (Sec.  167  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  which  might  suggest 
that  rental  housing  was  "accidentally"  In- 
cluded among  the  categories  of  allowable 
depreciable  assets.' 

The  following  memorandum  Includes  a 
brief  history  of  depreciation  provisions  prior 
to  1946,  and  reviews  changes  In  1946  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to- 
ward the  1946  rapid  depreciation  provision, 
the  hearings  held  prior  to  recodification  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1954,  the  rele- 
vant committee  reports,  and  finally,  con- 
cludes with  a  quotation  from  a  si>eech  given 
by  a  Treasury  official  In  1988  expressing  a 
different  point  of  view. 

The  sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provided  Oongreae  with  the  power 
to  impose  a  Federal  income  tax  without  ap- 
portionment among  the  Statee  and  without 
regard  to  population.  Such  a  tax  was  sub- 
sequently imposed  after  the  raUflcatlon  of 
the  Amendment  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1913. 
The  law  allowed  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation  by  use.  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  of  property  need  in  the  course  of  trade 
or  business,  and  with  minor  differences  of 
ai>pllcatlon  between  corporate  net  Income. 

From  1913  to  1934  the  taxpayer  was  gen- 
erally allowed  to  determine  the  "useful  life" 
of  his  asaet  for  purposes  of  depreciation.  IRfi 
rarely  challenged  these  findings.  The  Bureau 
approved  the  stralghtllne  method  of  depre- 
claUon  as  opposed  to  declining  balance  or 
other  accelerated  methods  of  depreciation. 
Under  straight  line  daprsciatlon,  undepra- 
olated  balances  are  charged  off  as  an  expense 
at  the  time  of  retirement.  OrlglnaUy,  refer- 
ences to  obsolescence  were  Included  In  VBB 
regulations  rather  than  the  law  but  normal 
obaoleecence  was  Incorporated  In  the  law  as 
a  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  de- 
preotatton  In  1918.  Normal  obsolescence  was 
to  ba  eoiuldered  tn  determining  useful  life; 
whereas,  extraordinary  obeoleecenco  would 
be  reflected  at  the  time  of  the  retirement  of 
the  aoeet.  In  1931  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  specified  probable  uaeful  Uvee  for 
2,700  industrial  assets.  lAter  In  1942  it  In- 
creaeed  that  number  to  Inchide  useful  lives 
for  about  6.000  different  aUowable  tangible 
depreciable   aaaets.   The  Treasury  DeoUloa 
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4432  published  In  1964  shifted  the  buti?en  of 
proof  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  depiv- 
clatlon  deduction  to  the  taxpayer.  Fubse- 
qusnt  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Indicated  that  this  shift  was  considered  a 
burden  by  the  taxpayer.*  After  1934  taxpayers 
tended  to  follow  the  lines  prescribed  by  the 
IRS  Bulletin  "P"  as  to  useful  lives  for  assets. 
In  1946  the  first  major  change  In  IRS 
policy  favoring  straight  line  depreciation  oc- 
curred when  the  Service  allowed  the  use  of 
160  percent  declining  balance.  A  citation  In 
the  IRS  Cumulative  BuUetln  of  1946  Inter- 
prets the  use  of  the  160  percent  declining 
balance  as  follows: 

Incom«:   Lo33«s  bt  Individuals 
Section  29.23(e)  -l :  Losses  by  Individuals. 

INTERNAL    tEVSNUK    CODS 

Contribution  of  military  compensation  and 
allowances  by  a  serviceman  to  a  partnership 
(See  I.  T.  3824.  page  37.) 

Section  23  (1 ) . — Desuctions  from  Geoss 

Income:   Depreciation 

Section    29.23 (I) -5:    Method    of    computing 

depreciation      allowance.       (1XXX-XX-XXXX0 

I.  T.  3818.) 

(Also  Section  41.  Section  29.41-2.) 

internal    REVE.NUE    code    and    REVENtTE    ACT 
OF    1926 

Use  of  the  declining  balance  method  of 
computing  depreclatton  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes. 

Reconsideration  has  been  given  to  I  T 
2369  (C.B.  VI-2,  63  (1927)).  which  holds 
(syllabus)  that  the  Bureau  wUl  neither  ap- 
prove nor  disapprove  the  use  of  the  declining 
balance  method  of  computing  depreciation 
in  advance  of  the  audit  of  taxpayer's  return. 
The  Bureau  now  holds  that  the  use  of  the 
declining  balance  method  of  computing  de- 
preciation will  be  approved,  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes,  provided  it  accords  with 
the  method  of  accounting  regularly  employed 
in  keeping  the  boolcs  of  the  taxpayer  and  re- 
sults in  reasonable  depreciation  allowances 
and  proper  reflection  of  net  income  for  the 
taxable  year  or  years  Involved. 

It  Is  held  further  that  the  declining  bal- 
ance method  and  other  methods  of  comput- 
ing depreciation  are  methods  of  accovmtlng 
for  a  change  in  the  use  of  which,  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  the  Commissioner's 
consent  must  first  be  obtained  as  prescribed 
in  section  29.41-2  of  Regulations  111. 

I.  T.  2369.  supra.  Is  hereby  modified  In  so 
far  as  It  holds  that  the  Bureau  will  neither 
approve  nor  dlsapproTe  the  use  of  the  de- 
clining balance  method  of  computing  de- 
preciation In  advance  of  the  audit  of  a  tax- 
payer's return.' 

The  language  In  this  regulation  govern- 
ing the  method  of  computing  depreciation 
allowance  states  that  the  use  of  the  declin- 
ing balance  method  o*  computing  deprecia- 
tion wlU  be  approved,  "provided  that  It  ao- 
cords  with  the  method  of  accounting  regular- 
ly employed  to  keeptag  the  books  of  the  tax- 
payer and  results  in  reasonable  depreciation 
allowancee  and  proper  reflection  of  new  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  or  years  tovolved  " 
The  language  suggeste  that  some  restraint 
was  expected  in  computing  depreclatton  al- 
lowances and  raises  the  question  for  owners 
of  rental  properties  of  whether.  In  fact,  de- 
preciation calculatton*  relate  to  actual  ac- 
counting assumpttons  concerning  deprecia- 
tion and  also  whether  depreciation  allow- 
ances result  In  reasonable  deductions  in  re- 
lation to  net  Income  for  the  taxable  year  or 
years  Involved. 

The  150  percent  declining  balance  rule  was 
permitted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
changes  in  tax  law  which  were  tocorporated 
Into  the  Recodification  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  m  that  year.  The  House  hearings  on 
general  revenue  code  eevlalon  took  place  In 
July  and  August  of  1963.«  A  substantial 
amount  of  testimony  was  presented  on  the 
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subject  of  deprecUtlon.  However,  this  ttm** 
mony  related  to  the  depreciation  of  macSa 
ery  and  equipment.  George  Terboreh^S' 
search  Director  for  Machinery  and  AiiiZi* 
Products  Institute,  argued  that  for  the  ika 
percent  declining  balance  to  be  attracti« 
as  an  alternative  to  a  straight-line  write  off 
It  would  have  to  be  Increased  to  a  douhu 
decltotog  balance  except  for  those  taxi;av»« 
planntog  to  dispose  of  assets  during  the  earw 
years  of  the  asset's  life.  At  a  double  declining 
rate  Mr.  Terborgh  argued  two-thirds  ofa; 
cost  of  the  asset  would  be  written  off  in  th» 
first  one-half  of  Its  life— this  pattern  would 
conform  to  the  standards  set  forth  for  dT 
preciatlon  of  machines  or  equipment  by  Mr 
Terborgh.  Mr.  Terborgh  did  not  discuss  rental 
property  per  se.  Another  witness,  Maurice  Q 
Paul.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Tax  Policy  Committee 
of  the  PhUco  Corporation  argued  along  the 
same  lines  for  a  more  flexible  depreciation 
policy,  a  return  to  the  poUcy  of  the  period 
prior  to  Treasury  Decision  No.  4422 

Rental  houstog  had  been  tocluded  amone 
depreciable  assets  prior  to  1954.  However  the 
discussion  during  the  hearings  did  not  Mn- 
cern  the  differences  between  rental  houstoe 
as  a  depreciable  asset  and  machinery  and 
equipment  as  depreciable  assets.  The  curves 
developed  for  depreciation  were  develooed 
from  data  on  machinery  and  equlpmem 
Rental  houstog  was  only  Incidentally  men- 
tioned and  then  in  connection  with  eivlne 
home  owners  the  right  to  depreciate  the  ex- 
penses  of  Investment  in  homes  in  order  to 
offset  the  tocreastog  burden  of  the  property 

Nevertheless,  the  House  Committee  Report 
dated  March  9.  1954  speciflcally  Includes 
rental  housing  as  one  of  the  tangible  depre- 
ciable assets.' 

The  House  Report  recommended  that 
liberalized  depreciatlrai  allowances  be  lim. 
Ited  to  "property  now  In  use  and  therefore 
never  before  subject  to  depreciation  allow- 
ances." Discussion  of  committee  recommen- 
dations  In  favor  of  the  double  declining  bal- 
ance  method  of  depreciation  of  new  assets 
acknowledges  the  problems  in  time  and  re- 
sources  consumed  by  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  IRS  over  determination  of  life  of  assets 
which  had  been  prevalent  since  the  1934 
Treasury  Decision  4422.  Granting  that  deter- 
mlnatlon  of  the  life  of  the  asset  as  weU  as  of 
allocation  of  depreciation  allowance  are 
both  matters  of  Judgment,  the  committee 
states: 

In  many  cases  preewit  aUowances  for  de- 
precUUon  are  not  In  accord  with  economic 
reality,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  adequate  depreciation  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  factor  of  obsolescence.  The 
average  machine  or  automotive  unit  actu- 
ally  deprecUtes  considerably  more  and  con- 
tributes  more  to  Income  In  Its  early  years  of 
use  than  It  does  to  the  years  Immediately 
preceding  Its  retirement.* 

Fearing  that  the  then  exlsttog  system  con- 
stituted a  barrier  to  Investment,  particu- 
larly  with  respect  to  risky  commitments  in 
fixed  assets,  the  committee  bill  recommended 
liberalized  depreciation.  The  Committee 
stressed  its  belief  that  the  new  method  would 
result  in  the  timing  of  aUowances  more  In 
accord  with  the  "actual  pattern  of  loss  of 
economic  usefulness". 

Senate  Hearings  followed  In  April  of  1954.' 
Walter  Reuther  testifying  before  the  Senate 
for  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
opposed  unlike  other  witnesses  the  Idea  that 
the  liberalized  depreciation  allowances  are 
the  "best  means  of  stimulating  growth  In 
the  economy".  In  dteousBlng  the  specific  de- 
preciation provisions  iSr.  Reuther  stated. 
"That  [the  idea  that  J  investments  will  be 
stimulated  by  tax  concessions  on  deprecia- 
tion Is  a  peculiar  notion.  The  theory  seems 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  Investment  In  new 
plant  and  equipment  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, except  for  a  brief  sag  in  1949-50,  estab- 
lished new  peaks  year  after  year  .  . .  Liberal- 
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Ized  depreciation  provisions  will  not  help 
stimulate  the  economy,  will  not  help  main- 
tain job  opportunities,  will  not  create  new 
Jobs,  .  .  .  Business  is  not  going  to  Invest  In 
new  plant  and  equipment  If  the  demand  for 
products  that  existing  plant  and  equipment 
can  produce  is  inadequate."  «  As  was  the  case 
during  the  House  hearings,  Mr.  Reuther's 
whole  argument  centers  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment rather  than  rental  property. 

The  depreciation  provision  raised  much 
more  Interest  during  the  Senate  hearings 
than  had  been  the  case  before  the  House. 
The  majority  of  witnesses  considered  the 
provision  to  terms  primarily  of  machinery 
and  equipment.  However,  Mr.  John  C.  Wll- 
Uamson.  representative  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  presented  a 
detailed  statement  relating  speciflcally  to 
rental  housing.'  He  praised  the  proposed 
changes  in  tax  depreciation  methods  which 
would  both  liberalize  the  useful  life  concept 
and  the  method  of  allocating  depreciable 
cost,  but  pointed  out  that  the  exception  of 
used  real  estate  from  these  proposals  was 
"unfortunate  and  fails  to  take  fully  into  ac- 
count the  particular  character  of  real  estate, 
which  over  the  period  of  its  long  useful  life 
changes  hands  several  times,  and  the  con- 
tinual necessity  for  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty over  Its  useful  life  by  Its  successive  own- 
ers— a  degree  of  maintenance  which  Is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment because  of  the  latter's  much  shorter 
life."  "  The  wit.ness  pointed  to  the  large  per- 
centage— at  least  80 — of  the  then  exlsttog 
Income  properties  which  were  acquired  as 
used  properties. 

Because  Mr.  Williamson  was  the  lone 
witness  to  discuss  rental  housing  and  the 
depreciation  provision  at  length,  his  testi- 
mony Is  of  particular  Interest.  In  addition 
to  his  recommendation  that  the  depreciation 
allowance  provisions  be  allowed  for  used 
rental  housing,  he  also  proposed  liberalized 
depreciation  methods  as  an  aid  to  slum 
clearance,  namely,  that  within  urban  renewal 
areas,  durtog  a  limited  period  of  time, 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  demolition  and 
residual  value  of  the  structure  demolished 
be  allowed  as  depreciation  tostead  of  being 
added  to  land  value  (which  is  not  depreci- 
able). Mr.  Williamson  also  proposed  special 
tax  incentives  within  urban  renewal  areas  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  to  encourage  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation.  The  witness's 
oral  statement  was  limited  primarily  to  the 
question  of  capital  gains  treatment  for 
dealers  to  real  estate.  Thus  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  directly  related  to 
the  effect  of  the  depreciation  allowance  pro- 
visions on  rental  houstog  but  did  go  toto  the 
matter  to  the  questlontog  of  witnesses. 

The  Senate  Report  stresses  the  same  ktods 
of  hoped  for  results  which  the  House  Report 
stated  would  result  from  liberalizing  the 
depreciation  allowance,  namely:  matote- 
nance  of  a  high  level  of  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment;  tax  free  recovery  of  costs  as 
an  tocentlve  to  management  to  Incur  risk; 
tocreastog  the  availability  of  worktog  capital 
and  aiding  growtog  bustoesses  in  the  financ- 
ing of  their  expansion;  and  assisting  in  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  todustrlal  capa- 
city resulting  In  economic  growth,  tocreased 
production  and  a  higher  standard  of  living." 
Although  the  rental  houstog  Is  not  men- 
tioned to  the  coiUM  of  Justification,  It  Is 
specifically  listed  as  a  tangible  depreciable 
asset. 

The  Senate  Committee  approved  the  limi- 
tation of  liberalized  depreciation  provisions 
to  new  assets  both  because  It  considered  that 
the  stimulus  to  tovestment  was  most  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  new  assets,  and  to  order 
to  avoid  artificially  encouraging  transfers 
and  exchangee  of  partially  depreciated  as- 
sets, motivated  primarily  by  tax  considera- 
tions. 

The  Conunlttee  tocluded  the  stun  of  the 
years  digits  system  as  an  allowable  method 
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to  addition  to  the  straight-line,  the  double 
decllntog  and  any  other  method  so  long  as 
accumulated  allowances  would  not  exceed 
that  which  would  result  from  the  application 
of  the  double  decltolng  method.  The  commit- 
tee liberalized  the  treatment  of  unrecovered 
costs  by  permltttog  fuller  amortization  dtir- 
tog  late  yesirs  of  a  property's  life,  and  by 
providing  that  taxpayers  could  avail  them- 
selves of  an  option  to  switch  back  from 
double  declining  balance  to  straight-line  at 
any  time  during  the  life  of  a  property. 

The  "Summary  of  the  New  Provlsicms  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Conferees  generally  follows  the  Sen- 
ate Report."  Agato  this  report  specifically 
includes  rental  housing  as  an  allowable  tan- 
gible asset. 

ADDrnON&L   DOCUMENTATION 

Although  it  is  evident  from  the  Hearings 
and  the  Reports  that  Congress  knew  it  was 
tocluding  rental  housing  as  an  allowable  tan- 
gible asset,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  there 
was  any  major  analysis  of  the  difference  to 
behavior  between  rental  houstog  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  as  assets.  Rental 
houstog  had  been  tocluded  as  an  allowable 
tangible  asset  under  prior  provisions  and 
was,  apparently,  simply  tocluded  under  the 
1954  provisions.  The  reasons  expressed  for 
the  need  for  liberalizing  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance provisions,  namely,  to  brtog  them 
toto  better  conformity  with  actual  economic 
depreciation,  were  related  to  curves  devel- 
oped for  machtoery  and  equipment. 

The  quote  below  expresses  the  strong  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  a  former  Treasury  official, 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  that  the  liberalization  was 
related  to  buUdtogs  simply  as  an  "Inadver- 
tent appendage".  This  former  official  clearly 
subscribes  to  the  idea  that  rental  housing 
was  "accidentally"  tocluded  as  an  allowable 
tangible  asset. 

"The  present  accelerated  methods  were  to- 
Itlally  adopted  In  1954  with  Industrial  ma- 
chtoery and  equipment  primarily  to  mind. 
Acceleration  of  depreciation  for  bulldtogs  to 
1954  appears  to  have  been  a  happenstance, 
coming  along  as  an  toadvertent  appendage 
to  the  liberalization  directed  at  machtoery 
and  equipment.  No  conscious  decision  was 
made  to  adopt  the  present  system  as  a  use- 
ful device  to  stimulate  bulldtog  or  to  provide 
us  with  more  or  better  hotistog,  let  alone 
lower-tocome  housing.  The  present  tax  sys- 
tem for  buildings  Just  happened." 

This  "toadvertency"  In  the  extension  of 
accelerated  provision  to  buUdtogs,  however 
has  created  a  variety  of  unanticipated  prob- 
lems. Because  of  the  typically  high  rates  of 
debt  flnanctog  to  real  estate,  the  advantages 
of  acceleration  based  on  the  entire  depreci- 
able cost  loom  much  larger  relative  to  a  thto 
margto  of  equity  capital.  The  avallabUlty  of 
the  accelerated  methods  for  buildings  has 
thus  created  a  variety  of  tax  problems:  de- 
ferral of  tax,  conversion  of  ordinary  tocome 
toto  capital  gato,  tax-free  dividends,  spill- 
over of  depreciation  losses  against  other  to- 
come.  the  phenomenon  of  the  negative  tax 
on  real  estate  eamtogs  with  the  result  that 
the  after-tsuc  tocome  from  real  estate  Is 
greater  than  the  bcfore-tax  tocome,  and  the 
development  of  all  the  exaggerated  forms  of 
tax  avoidance  Inherent  to  the  debt-financed 
real  estate  tax  shelter."" 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Recodification  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  1954  Public  Law  591,  83rd  Congress. 

"  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Conunlttee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Heartogs.  83rd  Congress,  2nd  session  on  H.R. 
8300,  an  act  to  revise  the  totemal  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States.  4  parts,  April, 
1954.  Washington.  XJS.  Government  Print. 
1954. 

n.S.  Congress.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  General  Revenue  Sharing  Revision, 
1963.  Hearings  83rd  Congress,  let  session  on 
topics  relating  to  the  General  Revision  of  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Code.  4  parts,  July  and 
August.  Washtogton.  U.S.  Govt.  Prtoting  Off. 
1953. 

>  1946-2.  IRS  Cumulative  Bulletto,  p.  42. 
I.T.  3818. 

'  House  Heartogs,  op.  cit. 

"U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mecins.  TntAfpni 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  8300.  Washtogton  Gov't.  Printtog  Off., 
1954.  (83rd  Conrgess.  2nd  session.  House. 
Report  No.  83-1227) 

•  Ibid.  p.  22 

"  Senate  hearings,  op.  clt. 

«Ibld.  p.  810. 

•Ibid.  pp.  1341-1343 

"Ibid.  p.  1341. 

"  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Finance.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8300.  Washington. 
U.S.  Govt.  Prtot.  1954.  (83d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. Senate  Report  No.  1622) 

"  U.S.  Congress  Jotot  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation.  Summary  of  the  New 
Provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  (H.R.  8300)  as  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ferees. (Public  Law  591,  83d  Cong.)  February. 

1955  Washington.  Govt.  Print.  Off.  Wsishlng- 
ton. 

"  Dan  Throop  Smith,  one  of  the  prime 
architects  of  the  1954  liberalization,  has  said, 
to  commenting  on  the  need  for  further 
liberalization  for  machinery  and  equipment 
as  of  1961  (prior  to  the  1962  guideline  revi- 
sion and  the  tovestment  credit) :  "It  is  not 
needed  for  real  estate,  depreciation  allow- 
ances on  which  are  probably  too  liberal.  These 
allowances  might  even  be  reduced,  though 
the  repeal  of  the  capital  gains  provision  may 
take  care  of  the  worst  of  the  present  unfair 
tax  advantages  achieved  through  real  estate 
transactions."  Smith's  remarks  clearly  todl- 
cate  the  primary  concern  in  1954  with  liberal 
tax  depreciation  on  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, in  his  words  "the  most  Important  form 
of  depreciable  property  from  the  standpotot 
of  todustrlal  productivity."  Dan  Throop 
Smith,  Federal  Tax  Reform,  McOraw-Hlll 
Company,  New  York,  1961,  Chapter  6,  p.  167. 

"Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S. 
Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  Fifth  Annual  Development  Fo- 
rum. Urban  America.  Inc.  International 
House.  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
California,  October  28,  1968. 


DONT  BUY  IT— GROW  IT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TKXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  started  a  cnisade  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  start  gardens. 

It  makes  sense — first,  it  can  cut  the 
food  bill;  second,.  It  can  save  energy; 
third,  it  is  healthy;  and  fourth,  you  can 
be  sure  that  harmful  chemicals  have  not 
been  added  to  the  food. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  ran  an  ar- 
ticle, on  February  27,  concerning  the  up- 
surge in  home  gardening. 

I  place  this  article,  by  Don  CBriant  of 

the  Constitution's  staff,  in  the  Record: 

[From    the   Atlanta   Constitution,   Feb.   27, 

1974] 

Don't  But   It — Qbow   It 

(By  Don  O'Brlant) 

The  number  of  home  vegetable  gardens  te 
growing.  A  Qallup  poll  In  1073  Indicated  that 
42  percent  of  the  68  million  households  to 
the  United  States,  or  28  million,  had  a  vege- 
table garden. 
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Th*t  number  roM  to  46  percent,  or  31  mil- 
lion In  1973. 

Almost  imyone  can  have  some  typ>e  cf  gar- 
den. It  can  be  several  acres  on  a  farm,  or  It 
can  be  a  few  pots  In  the  window  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

Por  those  who  have  planted  gardens  in  the 
past  and  were  disappointed,  and  for  those 
who  are  planting  for  the  first  time  this  year 
and  seek  advice,  there  Is  help  available. 

The  P^ilton  Coxinty  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Georgia  College 
of  Agriculture  Is  sponsoring  gardening  cUnlcs 
at  various  locations  around  Atlanta. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  any  of  the 
clinics  and  want  to  begin  planning  yoior  home 
garden  now,  here  are  a  few  basic  hints  ftom 
Extension  Service  reports. 

First,  select  a  site  that  has  full  sun  ex- 
posure. It  should  be  conveniently  located 
near  the  house  and  a  water  supply. 

The  sou  should  be  of  good  texture,  fertile 
and  well-drained. 

Second,  make  a  plan  so  that  the  available 
space  can  be  used  wisely. 

For  small  areas,  select  those  crops  that  you 
lUte  best  and  that  will  produce  an  adeqxiate 
supply  on  a  few  plants. 

Also,  plan  to  use  the  space  continuously. 
When  a  crop  has  finished  producing,  plant 
another  crop  that  Is  adapted  to  the  particu- 
lar time  of  year. 

Plant  tall  growing  plants  together  on  the 
north  or  west  side  so  they  will  not  shade 
lower  growing  plants. 

Make  a  map  and  keep  It  current  so  that 
the  vegetables  can  be  rotated  within  the 
garden  from  year  to  year. 

When  buying  seeds,  always  buy  good  qual- 
ity from  a  reputable  company.  Do  not  save 
your  own  seed  and  buy  "cheap  seed." 

When  buying  plants  insist  on  fresh,  stocky 
plants  that  are  free  of  diseases  and  nema- 
todes. 

The  soil  should  be  prepared  by  chopping 
Utter  and  spading  or  turning  deep  to  bury 
the  Utter.  Add  other  organic  matter  such  as 
compost,  leaf  mold  or  well-rotted  sawdust. 
Have  a  soil  test  made  to  determine  lime 
and  fertilizer  needs.  If  the  pH  U  low  (acid 
soil),  apply  the  recommended  amount  of 
Ume  before  preparing  the  soil  so  It  can  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  during  land  preparation. 
The  best  approach  to  fertilization  Is 
through  soil  analysis.  Fertilize  according  to 
your  soil  test  recommendations. 

If  the  garden  soU  was  not  plowed  or 
spaded  in  the  fall,  txim  the  groimd  In  the 
spring  as  soon  as  It  Is  dry  enough  to  work. 

A  good  test  Is  to  mold  a  handful  of  soil 
Into  a  ball.  If  the  ball  la  not  sticky  but 
crumbles  readily  when  prwed  with  the 
thumb,  the  soil  Is  In  condition  to  be  worked. 
After  the  soil  has  been  plowed  or  spaded 
to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  Inches,  harrow 
or  rake  the  soil. 

When  the  son  Is  ready  for  planting,  make 
a  schedule  for  each  crop  and  plant  on  sched- 
ule. Planting  charts  ar«  avaUable  from  the 
Extension  Service  or  are  listed  on  the  backs 
of  seed  packets. 

Early  In  the  sprtng,  sow  the  seed  shallow 
so  plants  wUl  com©  up  quickly.  Later  In  the 
summer,  sow  the  seed  deeper  to  insiure  a 
good  moisture  supply. 

Always  firm  (but  do  not  pack)  the  soil 
around  the  seed  with  the  flat  blade  of  the 
hoe,  the  wheel  of  a  garden,  plow  or  with  your 
foot. 

Sow  the  seed  a  little  thicker  than  the 
plants  wUl  finally  stand.  ThU  will  aUow  for 
those  that  fall  to  grow  and  for  plants  that 
may  be  killed  when  they  are  very  young. 

Use  a  layer  of  straw  mulch  one  to  two 
Inches  thick  on  the  top  of  beds  planted  to 
very  smaU  seed.  Th»  mulch  prevents  packing 
of  the  sou  aroux^  the  seed  whsn  they  are 
watered,  and  protects  the  young  seedling 
when  It  first  emerge*. 
Whsn  the  plants  «r«  well  eatabllshed,  thin 
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out  extra  ones  so  they  will  not  be  crowded. 
Do  the  thinning  early,  before  the  plants  get 
too  taU  and  spindly. 

Give  the  garden  a  good  soaking  about  once 
a  week.  Light  sprinklings  at  frequent  Inter- 
vals do  Uttle  good. 

More  specific  information  can  be  provided 
by  your  county  extension  agent  or  from  feed 
and  seed  merchants. 


SHOULD  THOSE  INVOLVED  IN  LA- 
BOR DISPUTES  BE  ENTITLED  TO 
POOD  STAMPS? 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHXNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1974 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Individuals  in- 
volved in  a  labor  dispute  should  be  eli- 
gible for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  is  still  one  of  apparent  and  in 
my  opinion,  undeserved,  controversy.  I 
believe  that  the  following  remarks  of 
Leo  Perils,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  de- 
partment of  community  services,  makes 
valuable  contribution  to  the  public  de- 
bate on  this  Issue  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

It  wasn't  surprising  that  the  Reader's 
Digest  finally  Joined  the  XJ3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Its  campaign  to  deny  pubUc  as- 
sistance to  needy  and  otherwise  eligible 
families  of  striking  workers. 

In  its  October,  1973  Issue,  the  Digest  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "Let's  Stop  Subsidiz- 
ing Strikes."  Without  wasting  time.  Senior 
Editor  George  Denlson  expressed  his  bias  in 
the  very  first  paragraph: 

"In  Chicago,"  he  wrote,  "striking  Teamsters 
walk  off  their  «4.ia-an-hour  Job   and  Into 
the  local  welfare  office.  Elbowing  aside  the 
aged  and  needy,  they  demand — and  receive — 
welfare  payments  that  subsidize  their  strike." 
Now  one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Denlson 
followed  the  teamsters  all  the  way  from  their 
Jobs  to  the  local  welfare  office — but  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  It.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a 
letter,  dated  December  7,  1973,  from  David  L. 
Daniel,  director  of  the  Cook  County   (Chi- 
cago)  Department  of  Public  Aid,  testifying 
that  Mr.  Denlson's  observation  about  team- 
sters "elbowing  aside  the  aged  and  needy"  Is 
"totally  without  foundation."  Denying  Mr. 
Denlson's  assertion  that  the  Chicago  welfare 
office  "subsidized  their  strike,"  Mr.  Daniel 
declared  that   "assistance   is  issued  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  ellglbUity.  ...  We  have 
no  Idea  as  to  what  the  author  might  have 
reference  about  strikers  elbowing  the  aged 
and  the  needy  but  certainly  any  notion  that 
strikers  receive  preferential  treatment  to  any 
other  applicant  in  need  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  and  procedures  of  this  Department." 
But  since  the  Reader's  Digest  article  Is 
based    almost   entirely   on   a   book   entitled 
"Welfare  and  Strikes"  by  Armand  J.  Thle- 
blot,  Jr.  and  Ronald  M.  Cowln — It  Is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  good  look  at  the  book:  who 
published  it,  who  paid  for  it  and  who  pro- 
motes It.  This  non-book  has  been  referred 
to  variously  by  the  U.3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  an  assortment  of  anti-labor  edi- 
torialists and  congressmen  as  a  "University 
of    Pennsylvania    study"    or— worse — as    a 
"solid    University    of    Pennsylvania    study." 
Solid  Is  the  Reader's  Digest  adjective.  Later 
well  see  how  "soUd"  the  so-called  "study"  Is. 
But  first  let's  see  If  It  is  "a  University  of 
Peniuylvania  study." 

Wb  have  a  letter,  dated  November  16,  1973, 
from  Martin  Meyerson,  president  at  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  so-called  study  does  not  express 
"the  viewpoint  of  the  University  or  should 
even  imply  a  concurrence  with  the  decisions 
reached  therein.  .  .  .  the  report  by  Armand  J 
Thleblot,  Jr.  and  Ronald  M.  Cowln  must  be 
viewed  as  theirs  alone." 

The  Thleblot-Cowln  dissertation  against 
public  assistance  for  needy  and  otherwise 
eligible  famlUes  of  striking  workers  was  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Industrial  Research  Unit  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  director  of  the  Industrial  Research 
Unit  is  Herbert  R.  Northrup.  Mr.  Northnip 
was  employed  by  the  General  Electric  Ccaa- 
pany  in  the  "take-it-or-leave-lt"  days  of  Lem- 
uel Boulware,  and  he  assisted  Boulware  la 
negotiations  with  the  International  Union  of 
^ectrlcal.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
(lUE).  In  one  session,  Mr.  Northrup's  sole 
contribution  was  to  needle  the  late  James  B 
Carey,  then  president  at  the  union. 

VSrho  contributes  to  Mr.  Northrup's  Indus- 
trial Research  Unit?  During  the  past  ten 
years  some  17  companies  have  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  to  this  organization 
They  include  such  corporate  giants  as  MobU 
OU,  Ford  Motor,  United  Air  Lines,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  and  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber. 

However,  when  asked  specifically,  on  May 
4,  1973,  what  companies  paid  for  the  Thle- 
blot-Cowln "study"  Mr.  Northrup  decUned  to 
answer.  When  the  same  question  was  posed 
to  him  on  May  29,  he  again  refused  to  an- 
swer. 

But  almost  one  year  earlier,  on  July  13 
1972,  the  DaUy  Labor  Report  of  the  Washing- 
ton-based Bureau  of  National  Affairs  had 
this  to  say  about  how  ooples  of  the  "study" 
found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  press 
corps:  "Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  public  rela- 
tions firm  in  New  York  and  Washington  Is 
distributing  the  report  (Welfare  and  Strikes) 
to  the  press  for  the  Labor  Law  Study  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  employer  representatives 
and  attorneys  described  as  having  the  objec- 
tive of  bringing  attention  to  'abuses  and  in- 
equities In  labor  laws'  and  trying  to  correct 
them." 

What  are  the  abuses  and  Inequities  that 
the  "study"  Is  trying  to  correct? 

Straining  hard  to  prove  their  point,  the 
authors  insist  that  publte  assistance  to  needy 
famlUee  of  striking  workers  a)  causes  strikes, 
b)  prolongs  strikes,  c)  tUts  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining process  in  favor  of  unions,  and,  there- 
fore, d)  It  causes  Inflation. 

Their  three  theories,  they  say,  are  based 
upon  facts.  Let  us  look  at  their  "facts." 

The  "study"  claims  that  the  strike  (August 
28.  1970-^anuary  25,  1971)  against  West- 
Inghouse  In  Lester,  Pennsylvania,  cost  the 
public  more  than  $2.8  million.  However. 
Frank  J.  Letcarage,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. In  a  letter  dated  September  7.  1973, 
stated  that  "our  statistical  reporting  staff  has 
not  made  any  study  as  to  the  public  cost  of 
that  strike."  How  the  authors  of  the  "study" 
arrived  at  their  figure  is  anybody's  guess. 

The  "study"  further  claims  that  strikers 
(August  1,  1970 — January  15,  1971)  against 
Johns-ManvlUe  In  ManvtUe.  New  Jersey, 
received  $230,075  in  food  stamp  bonuses  and 
approximately  $20,000  a  month  in  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefits. 

However,  Dorothy  G<^dman,  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Local  Operations 
of  New  Jersey  Depsurtment  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  In  a  letter  dated  August  14, 
1973.  had  this  to  say: 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
source  or  the  validity  of  facts  to  which  you 
refer  nor  could  we  now  determine  the  amount 
of  public  assistance,  If  any.  that  was  allegedly 
granted  to  the  Johns-ManvUle  strikers  with- 
out an  Intensive  study  of  aU  Somerset  County 
and  appropriate  Municipal  Welfare  Depart- 
ment cases.  Unfortunately,  this  la  not  feasl- 
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ble  •«  It  would  require  a  review  of  not  only 
eortently  active  cases,  but  aU  those  cases 
tbst  may  have  been  active  at  that  tlnte  and 
gubsequently  closed. 

"With  respect  to  the  Food  Stamp  bonuses, 
«•  may  advise  that  this  Division  compUea 
gtatlstics  relating  to  the  total  bonuses  issued 
in  escb  County.  However,  there  ts  no  break- 
down of  the  proportion  of  bonuses  that  may 
]uve  been  extended  to  persons  participating 
jn  s  strike.  Therefore,  we  can  assure  you  that 
ttie  information  contained  In  the  above 
Ijook  was  not  obtained  from  this  Division." 
How  the  authors  of  the  "study"  urived  at 
tbelr  figures  Is  again  anybody's  guess. 

In  their  "study,"  which  was  published  in 
1972,  the  authors  "calculated"  that  in  1973 
162,640,000  win  be  paid  to  strikers  and  their 
lunlUes  from  AFDC. 

However,  Wesley  R.  Grier.  Acting  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Social  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  in  a  letter  signed  for  him  by 
Donald  A.  Roache  on  August  14.  1973,  bad 
this  to  say:  "Obviously,  such  an  estimate 
made  In  mid  1972  for  calendar  year  1973  Is 
questionable  and  subject  to  many  variables. 
Foremost  In  this  respect  are  (1)  the  number 
and  duration  of  the  strikes  and  (2)  the  loca- 
tion of  the  strikes  relative  to  whether  public 
gld  Is  available  to  unemployed  fathers  (only 
24  states  have  such  programs) ." 

Trend  data  and  statistical  predictions  are 
always  open  to  question,  but  their  ImpUca- 
tloDs  in  perspective  can  hardly  be  challenged. 
HEW's  Mr.  Grier,  therefore,  takes  time  to 
Illuminate  this  fact.  He  continues  to  say,  in 
the  same  letter,  that  "you  will  agree,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  amount  of  $62,640,000  (correct 
or  not)  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
estimated  $7.2  billion  that  wlU  be  spent  in 
Federal  and  State  funds  In  money  payments 
to  all  types  of  families  receiving  AFDC  In 
1973." 

But  then  Mr.  Grier  makes  a  final  point — 
one  which  has  escaped  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Reader's  Digest  and  their  aca- 
demic fellow  travelers.  "We  are,  of  course. 
Interested,"  writes  Mr.  Grier,  "In  serving  all 
persons  in  need  (emphasis  mine)." 

The  same  point  was  made  by  Albert  C. 
Prost,  Acting  Director  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Division  of  the  XJB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  a  letter,  dated  August  20,  1973, 
Mr.  Frost  says  that  "since  strikers  must  meet 
the  same  eligibility  requirements  as  other 
nonstrlklng  households,  there  Is  no  specific 
point  in  the  process  of  certifying  persons  for 
program  participation  to  distinguish  program 
participants  who  are  on  strike  from  those 
who  are  not.  Thus,  we  have  no  way  of  relia- 
bly estimating  this  figure  (the  'study'  estl- 
mstes  that  $238,826,000  wUl  be  spent  for  food 
stamps  for  strikers  In  1973).  SlmUarly.  we 
know  of  no  other  source  which  would  accu- 
rately estimate  striker  participation  In  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program." 

Nobody  else  seems  to  know  of  any  source 
which  "would  accurately  estimate  striker 
participation"  in  food  stamps  or  AFDC  or  In 
»ny  other  welfare  program  for  that  matter — 
except,  of  course,  the  Messrs.  Thelblot  and 
Cowm,  authors  of  the  so-caUed  study — a 
"study"  which  was  disseminated  widely  by 
corporate  Interests  and  which  helped  to  pro- 
duce anti-labor  speeches,  anti-labor  legisla- 
tion, caused  anti-labor  editorials  and  anti- 
labor  television  and  radio  commentaries.  We 
hsve  a  sampling  of  some  50  such  canned  and 
other  editorials  in  our  flies.  The  "study"  be- 
came the  "bible,"  as  it  was  probably  meant 
to  be,  of  still  another  unlon-bustlng  cam- 
paign by  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  Is 
tlie  heart  of  the  Reader's  Digest  piece  which 
^  printed  more  than  a  year  after  the 
study"  was  published.  Why  so  late?  A  year 
after  is  hardly  news.  Is  It  because  the  Cham- 
ber lost  its  campaign  against  food  stamps  for 
needy  families  of  striking  wcvkers  In  this 
■MBlon  of  Congress  and  needs  a  hand  in  the 
upwMning  session? 
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This  and  other  questions,  Including  how 
this  "study"  came  about,  who  paid  for  It, 
who  promotes  It  are  questions  fit  for  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  corporate  exploita- 
tion of  academla.  Certainly,  It  was  no  empty 
exercise  when  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors approved,  on  November  8,  1973.  its 
task  force  recommendation  that  "the  Na- 
tional Chamber  reinforce,  strengthen  and 
expand  its  efforts  in  the  educational  area." 
Would  the  Digest  piece  be  required  classroom 
reading?  The  Chamber  must  be  proud  of  the 
Denlson  article.  We  have  a  letter,  dated  Octo- 
ber 19.  from  Kenneth  O.  Gllmore,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  in 
which  he  states  that  Mr.  Denlson  "is  a  law- 
yer who  has  specialized  In  labor  law  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  careful  research  was  conducted 
for  the  preparation  of  the  story."  I  don't  know 
what  the  Reader's  Digest  means  by  "careful 
research."  but  let  us  see.  Mr.  Denlson  never 
checked  his  story  with  anybody  in  the  labor 
movement.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  he 
checked  his  story  with  anybody  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu-e  or  with  anyone  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Denlson  refers  to  strike  assist- 
ance in  Chicago.  lUlnols.  Contra  Costa 
County,  California,  and  Manvllle.  New  Jer- 
sey, but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  Inter- 
viewed anyone  in  the  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  these  communities.  On  the  con- 
trary, according  to  correspondence  in  oixr 
possession,  the  evidence  runs  the  other  way. 
StUl,  It  must  be  true  that  Mr.  Denlson  read 
the  Thleblot-Cowln  "study"  because  his  arti- 
cle Is  as  "good"  as  their  book.  And  how  good 
is  the  book?  Out  of  Wharton  School's  entire 
Industrial  Relations  faculty  of  nine,  only  two 
members  were  affiliated  with  Mr.  Northrup's 
Industrial  Research  Unit  at  the  time  of  the 
"study. "  One  opposed  the  "study"  openly. 
The  other  remained  silent  but,  it  is  reported, 
he  expressed  his  private  comments  about  the 
work.  It  is  apparent,  according  to  one  VThar- 
ton  professor,  ''that  Dr.  Northrup  consulted 
himself  and  agreed  with  himself  about  the 
content  and  appropriateness  of  this  study 
as  an  academic  document." 

The  authors  of  the  "study"  apparently 
consulted  themselves  before  they  reached 
their  "scientlflc"  conclusion  that  public  as- 
sistance to  hungry  chUdren  of  ellgibile  work- 
ers forced  to  take  legal  action  to  Improve 
their  working  and  Uvlng  c<Hidltlons  causes 
and  prolongs  strikes  against  their  sensitive 
employers,  thereby  tUting  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  In  favor  of  the  union  which, 
m  turn,  produces  Inflation. 

It  took  Jack  Anderson,  In  his  column  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  1,  1974.  to  con- 
firm what  everybody — except  the  authors  of 
the  "study"— knew:  that  labor  in  recent 
years  was  pinched  by  Inflation  and  did  not 
cause  it. 

"It  was  feared,"  wrote  Anderson,  "that  la- 
bor, pinched  by  Inflation  and  emboldened 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
would  wreck  the  economy  either  through  in- 
transigent strikes  or  inflationary  wage  de- 
mands. Neither  happened." 

How  good  Is  the  book?  The  "study"  strongly 
ImpUes  that  welfare  benefits  prolong  strikes. 

But  the  senior  author,  Armand  J.  Thleblot. 
testifying  on  May  30,  1973,  In  the  Grlnnel 
Corporation  v.  Mary  E.  Hackett  case  In  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  had  this  to  say  under 
direct  examination:  "One  of  the  questions 
posed  in  the  Hunter  case  was  how  much 
longer  would  the  strike  last  as  a  result  of 
welfare  benefits  being  made  available  to  the 
strikers.  Our  conclusion  from  our  study  Is 
that  we  cannot  say,  not  because  we  have  not 
discussed  It,  but  because  It  Is  impossible  to 
determine There  Is  no  way  of  reaUy  deter- 
mining whether  welfare  use  makes  a  strike 
longer  or  costUer,  or  both " 

How  good  Is  the  book?  The  "study"  strongly 
implies  that  welfare  benefits  help  to  cause 
strikes. 

But   the   U.S.   D^>artment   of   Labor  re- 
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ported,  according  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional on  July  31,  1973.  that  "strikes  feU 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  to  the 
lowest  rate  In  nine  years.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  man  hours  of  lost  time  declined  from  13,- 
138,000  to  10,590,000  because  the  strikes  were 
of  shorter  duration."  Obviously,  the  avaU- 
abllity  of  public  assistance  does  not  cause 
strikes  or  prolong  them.  On  the  contrary, 
1973  saw  a  no-strike  contract  in  steel,  swift 
settlements  in  rubber,  the  peaceful  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations  in  auto,  and  agreements 
without  strikes  in  Westlnghouse  and  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Mr.  Northrup's  industrial  n.in>a 
mater. 

How  good  is  the  book?  The  "study'  strong- 
ly Implies  that  welfare  benefits  tUt  ooUectlve 
bargaining  in  favor  of  unions. 

But  there  is  not  a  single  shred  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  view.  The  authors  of 
the  "study"  strain  mightily,  but  aU  they 
come  up  with  Is  a  theory — no  facts,  no  fig- 
ures, no  evidence,  Just  theory.  But  the  con- 
trary, of  course,  is  true.  What  the  authors 
don't  say  is  that  the  Chamber  doesn't  like 
unions,  doesn't  like  strikes  and  would  rather 
starve  needy  strikers  and  their  famUles  into 
submission  than  offer  them  subsistence  at 
public  expense — part  of  which  the  strikers 
paid  themselves  when  they  were  working. 
In  his  foreword  to  the  "study"  Mr.  Northrup 
writes  that  "organized  labcM-'s  drive  to  achieve 
greater  bargaining  power,  through  such 
mechanisms  as  coalition  bargaining,  \inlon 
mergers,  and  the  development  of  stronger 
iinlfied  national  and  international  federa- 
tions, has  created  a  nimiber  of  problems  for 
union  officials."  I  take  it  that  what  Mr. 
Northrup  really  means  Is  that  it  has  created 
a  number  of  problems  for  company  officials — 
and  the  "study"  is  one  attempt  to  solve  at 
least  one  problem. 

The  fact  that  workers  would  rather  work 
than  get  on  relief,  the  fact  that  workers 
strike  as  a  last  resort,  the  fact  that  to  strike 
is  legal,  the  fact  that  needy  and  eligible 
families  are  entitled  to  public  assistance, 
the  fact  that  workers  pay  for  pubUc  assist- 
ance when  they  work,  the  fact  that  tax 
funds  subsidize  corporations  and  landown- 
ers, the  fact  that  tax  funds  are  used  to  feed, 
house  and  heal  convicted  murderers  and 
prisoners  of  war,  the  fact  that  wives  and 
ChUdren  of  striking  workers  are  innocent 
in  any  event,  the  fact  that  strikes  are  soon 
settled,  the  fact  that  It  would  take  fact- 
finding committees  to  determine  fault  In 
strikes,  the  fact  that  a  strike  may  be  the  em- 
ployer's fault,  the  fact  that  it  is  always  im- 
moral, unethical.  Inhuman  and  even  imprac- 
tical to  starve  needy  men,  women  and  chU- 
dren into  submission,  the  fact  that  we  are. 
Indeed,  our  brother's  keeper — all  this  appar- 
ently escapes  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  authors 
of  the  study  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Palck,  writing  in  the  Winter 
1973  Issue  of  the  Mennlnger  (Mental  Health) 
Perspective  said  that  "people  tend  to  believe 
that  those  on  welfare  are  there  as  a  result 
of  their  own  shortcomings — because  of  their 
own  Immorality  and  weakness.  .  .  .  (but)  the 
giving  of  help  Is  an  obligation  from  person 
to  person  because  the  welfare  of  one  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  welfare  of  others.  Both 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  help  refiect  the 
common  good.  .  . ." 

Apparently,  here,  the  conunon  good  Is  of 
less  concern  to  the  Reader's  Digest,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  authors  of 
the  so-called  study  than  the  corporate  belief 
that,  to  paraphrase  Dr.  Falck.  needy  famiUes 
of  striking  workers  are  In  need  because  of 
their  own  shortcomings. 

But  a  three-year  study,  undertaken  by 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  found,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  September  2, 
1973,  "that  poor  people  keep  working  even 
when  they  know  they  could  receive  the  same 
Income  if  they  quit  their  Jobs." 

The   Reader's   Digest,    the   Chamber   and 
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th«  authors  of  the  so-cailed  study  have  a 
lot  to  learn.  The  first  leaeon  is  that  public 
asfiistauce  does  not  cause  or  prolong  strikes 
nor  does  It  favor  unions;  It  Is  simply  the 
last  resort  against  hunger.  The  second  les- 
son Is  that  worlcers  strike  not  to  get  on  the 
public  relief  rolls  but  as  a  Snal  act  of  des- 
peration against  imtenable  conditions  or 
arbitrary  employers  or  both.  They  strike  for 
their  welfare  and  not  because  of  welfare. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin's  group  of 
■oclologlsta  and  economists,  reporting  their 
findings  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association  in  New 
York,  stated  further,  according  to  the  Times, 
that  "low  Income  wage  earners  in  the  study 
kept  working  even  when  they  were  taxed  on 
their  earned  Income  at  rates  that  would  send 
members  of  the  middle  class  scurrying  to 
the  nearest  tax  shelter." 

Another  three-year  study,  by  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Ferman  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Dr.  Joe  A.  Miller  of  Penn  State  University, 
concluded,  according  to  a  report  by  United 
Press  International  on  July  2.  1973,  that 
"the  stereotjrpe  of  welfare  recipients  as  free- 
loaders who  avoid  work  is  far  from  accurate." 
Obviously  those  who  made  It  often  forget 
that,  by  and  large,  people  would  rather  work 
than  beg.  And  the  Reader's  Digest  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  certainly  made  it. 

And  so  In  the  face  of  all  the  facte,  would 
the  Thleblot-Cowin  "study"  command  at- 
tention if  it  were  not  cloaked  In  the  re- 
spectability of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? Would  Mr.  Denlson's  article  In  the 
Reader's  Digest  command  attention  If  it 
were  not  based  on  the  so-called  Universitv 
of  Pennsylvania  study?  Would  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  campaign  command  credibility 
If  It  were  not  buttressed  by  such  "studies" 
and  articles  and  canned  editorials? 

Under  the  circumstances — would  It  be  too 
much  to  ask  who  commissioned,  paid  for. 
printed  and  distributed  the  so-called  study? 
And  why  does  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
permit  itself  to  be  used  as  a  cover  for  such 
a  shabby  enterprise?  And  why  did  the  Read- 
er's Digest  run  the  Denlson  article  more  than 
a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  book 
upon  which  the  article  is  almost  entirely 
based? 

And  as  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we 
aU  know  why  they  beUeve  that  H.  Alger  was 
right.  After  all — they  are  the  same  people 
who  gave  us  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  medicare  and  workmen's 
compensation,  and  collective  bargaining 
through  Section  7A  of  the  old  NRA— or  did 
they? 

In  response  to  a  plea  on  May  9,  1973  to 
Billy  Graham  toe  his  moral  Intervention  on 
behalf  of  needy  children  in  the  recent  APDC 
referendum  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Heath.  Education  and  Wefare.  we  rerelved 
a  form  postcard  on  June  14,  1973  from  Mr 
George  M.  Wilson  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evan- 
gelistic Association  ruggeetlng  that  we  pray. 
We  did — and  we  do  so  now  for  the  authors 
of  the  "study,"  for  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
for  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Thev 
need  It.  ' 


THE  SAN  PEDRO  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE  OPPOSES  CLOSING 
OP  FORT  MacARTHTJR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUrOKKTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
weaker?  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  it  intends 
to  close  Port  MacArthur,  the  only  Army 
post  in  southern  California,  has  drawn 
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criticism  from  many  organizations  and 
indlviduais  who  have  great  concern  for 
the  effect  of  the  closure  on  the  local  pop- 
ulation and  the  economy. 

One  such  organiiation,  the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Don  Lorenz,  has  writ- 
ten a  persuasive  statement  opposing  the 
closure  and  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
consider Its  decision  to  close  this  his- 
toric and  important  militaiy  facility'. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  statement  v.ritten  by 
the  San  Pedro  Chamber  detailing  the 
significant  mission  of  Fort  MacArthur 
and  the  resolution  which  urges  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reconsider  its 
intent  to  close  Fort  MacArthur. 

The  material  follows : 
San  Pedro  Ch.^mber  of  Commerce. 
San  Pedro.  Calif.,  February  12. 1974. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congeessm.ajj  Anderson:  The  recent- 
ly announced  intention  of  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  to  declare  Port  MacArthur  excess 
on  June  30,  1975  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  residents  of  San  Pedro,  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  CaUfornla  Counties. 
The  very  significant  detrimental  effect  that 
this  decision  would  have  on  the  local  econ- 
omy, employment,  retired  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  is  described  in  the  enclosed 
fact  sheet.  Also  enclosed  is  a  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  setting  forth  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  move  and  our  unanimous 
request  that  this  decision  be  urgently  re- 
considered   by    the    Department   of   Defense. 

We  respectfully  request  you  to  employ  your 
good  offices  to  assist  us  m  obtaining  a  re- 
consideration of  this  decision.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  import  to  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
and  the  eight  Counties  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Don  Lorenz,  President. 

FoET  MacAbthtts,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

On  February  4.  1974.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
scheduled  Inactivatlon  of  the  19th  Air  De- 
fense Artillery  Group  (ARADCOM)  dtirlng 
1974  and  the  relocation  of  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve units  currently  stationed  at  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Installation  wlU  be  declared  ex- 
cess to  Department  of  Defense  needs  on 
June  30.  1975. 

Fort  MacArthur  dates  back  to  an  1841 
decree  by  the  Mexican  Governor  which  es- 
tablished approximately  50  acres  of  land  as 
a  "government  reservation".  In  1888  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  used  the  Mexican  land 
grant  to  set  aside  the  property  as  public 
domain.  In  the  early  1900's  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia ceded  addltlcmal  land  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  concurrently  additional 
lands  were  purchased  to  permit  expansion  to 
accommodate  heavy  artlUery  coastal  defense. 
In  1914  the  reservation  was  named  in  honor 
of  Ueutenant  General  Arthur  MacArthur 
(father  of  Douglas  MacArthur) .  The  primary 
mission  during  World  War  I  and  n  was  coast 
artillery  defense  against  ship  and  submarine 
attack.  The  coast  artlUery  defenses  were  in- 
activated after  World  War  n,  and  In  the 
1950-8  NIKE  air  defease  missile  systems  were 
established  to  protect  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
from  surprise  air  attack.  For  MacArthur  cur- 
rently provides  command  and  control  of  as- 
slgnad  units  plus  administrative  and  logis- 
tical support  for  the  air  defense  mlasUe  sys- 
tems. Army  reserve  components  and  a  variety 
of  mmtary  and  civUlan  tenant  and  satellite 
•ctmtlee  within  a  designated  geographical 
support  area  (prlmartly  the  eight  Southern 
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Counties  of  California,  e.g.,  San  Dleeo  t,„ 
perlal.  Riverside,  San  Bernardino.  Cto^' 
Los  Angeles,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbart\  ' 
Excluding  the  19th  ArtlUery  Grour  pA^ 
MacArthur  currently  provides  suptJort  J! 
13  acUve  Army  units  plus  20  reserve  umta  lo- 
cated on  the  Installation.  There  are  27  nT 
post  satellite  units  (includes  19  active  ArnvJ 
units)  for  which  the  post  has  support  « 
sponslbUltles;  57  Army  reserve  umt?  lil 
Army  reserve  centers;  105  National  qWh 
units.  6  Army  reserve  area  maintenance  ^mtT 
port  activities  and  33  ROTC  units 

The  Army  Reserve  units  stationed  at  Port 
MacArthur  are  scheduled  to  be  relocated  to 
Los  Alamltos  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Cent*, 
by  June  30.  1975.  Port  MacArthur  units  and 
tenant  units  with  continuing  missions  in  1*« 
Southern  California  Area  will  be  relocated 
to  leased  faculties  In  the  Los  Angeles  Ai« 
The  responsibility  for  logistical  support  cm 
rently  being  provided  to  off-post  satellite 
such  as  ROTC.  Army  Recruiting.  AmerlcS; 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv'lce  (DODi 
Armed  Forces  Exaraimng  and  Entranr-e  sta- 
tion and  Lo6  Angeles  District  Engineer  will 
be  transferred  to  Fort  Ord,  California 

There  are  285  mllttary  units  or  activities 
including  active  Army.  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  which  receive  supDort 
from  Port  MacArthur.  The  average  daUv 
strength  of  the  unlta  under  command  of  or 
those  provided  support  by  the  post  is  an- 
proxlmately   28.000   personnel. 

The  1259  total  clvUlan  and  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  and  In  direct  support  o' 
the  ARADCOM  represents  approximately 
4.5'='^  of  the  total  personnel  supported  by 
Fort  MacArthur.  Not  Included  in  the  tot^ 
figure  are  218  Non-approprlated  Fund  em- 
ployees whose  Jobs  will  be  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  base  closure. 

Port  MacArthur  provided  services  and 
support  for  approxlmatelv  43,000  retired 
mUltary  personnel,  &U  service.  Additional 
support  is  provided  to  aj^roxlmately  45  000 
dependents  of  active  and  retired  military 
personnel  to  include  those  who  are  servlne 
elsewhere  on  active  duty. 

During  1973,  the  Health  Clinic  treated  more 
than  105,000  cases  on  an  outpatient  basis 
More  than  40.000  consisted  of  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  Approximately  12 '^  of  its 
patient  vrorkload  Is  related  to  ARADCOM 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  With  the 
closure  of  the  Health  Clinic,  active  duty  p-r- 
sonnel  will  be  forced  to  use  the  Terminal 
Island  Dispensary  on  an  out-patient  basis 
Some  facilities  are  avaUable  at  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center  on  an 
Inpatlent/outpatlent  basis.  Only  limited  out- 
patient facilities  are  available  at  the  VM 
Public  Health  Service  CUnlc  In  San  Pedro 
and  the  medical  facility  at  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  unit  In  El  Segundo.  More  retirees  and 
their  dependents  will  be  referred  out  to 
CHAMPUS  due  to  their  lower  priority. 

Port  MacArthur  Commissary  has  average 
monthly  sales  of  $928,000  serving  an  average 
of  41.000  customers.  Comparable  facilities 
are  available  at  distances  from  5  to  83  mUes 
away. 

Port  MacArthur  Post  Exchange  has 
monthly  average  sales  of  $561,000.  The  same 
facilities  are  available  at  bases  located  a« 
near  as  5  and  as  far  as  107  miles  away. 

The  combined  payrolls  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  affected  at  Port  MacArthur 
to  Include  the  ARADCOM  units  total  ap- 
proximately $28  million. 

The  economic  Impact  of  personal  income 
Is  determined  by  multiplying  the  level  of 
Income  by  a  specified  factor.  ThU  factor,  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  2.63  In  the  Loe  Angeles  Area,  recog- 
nizes the  generation  of  new  Income  through 
repeated  expenditures  by  wage  earners.  Bj 
applying  the  2.63  Department  of  Commerce 
factor  to  Port  MacArthur's  payroll  of  $38 
million  Indicates  an  Impact  of  approximately 
$74  million.  In  addition  to  the  pay  of  per- 
sonnel. Port  MacArthur  procures  goods  and 
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services  with  an  annual  value  of  approxi- 
mately $13  million  from  local  businesses 
within  a  75  mile  radius. 

The  taactlvatlon  of  the  ARADCOM  imlts 
will  result  In  the  relocation  of  263  mUitary 
and  321  civilians.  It  will  also  result  In  the 
elimination  of  487  military  Jobs  and  715 
ClvUlan  positions. 

REsoLtrnoN 

Now  whereas,  Fort  MacArthur,  established 
in  1888  as  a  military  reservation,  is  situated 
In  the  San  Pedro  District  of  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Complex  and  adjacent  to  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles  and  is  the  only  active  Army 
installation  In  the  whole  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; and. 

Whereas,  Los  Angeles  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  population,  economic  and  Indus- 
trial centers  In  the  nation;  and. 

Whereas,  because  of  the  desire  of  retired 
military  personnel  to  locate  in  an  area  close 
to  a  military  Installation,  the  San  Pedro  area 
Is  the  home  of  some  43,000  former  career 
servicemen  who  use  the  post  exchange,  com- 
missary and  medical  clinic  of  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur;  and, 

Whereas,  an  estimated  45.000  dependents 
of  active  duty  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
live  in  close  proximity  to  Port  MacArthur  and 
use  the  Post  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  decision  to  close  Port  Mac- 
Arthur  would  eliminate  487  military  and  716 
clvUlan  jo'os,  and  cause  the  relocation  of 
logistical  support  of  285  reserve.  National 
Guard  and  other  units  to  Fort  Ord,  360  miles 
to  the  north;  and. 

Whereas,  logistical  and  administrative  sup- 
port to  Army  Reserve  units  In  Southern 
California  has  been  provided  at  Port  Mac- 
Arthur  and  dispersal  of  this  support  to  Fort 
Ord  and  Los  Alamltos  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Center  would  add  significantly  to  trar.spor- 
tation   costs  aloi;e;    and. 

Whereas,  the  veterinarian  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Army  with  detachment  headquarters  at 
Port  MacArthtir  Is  one  of  the  major  food 
inspection  teams  supplying  all  mUltary  serv- 
ices and  processed  a  total  of  660,800,000 
pounds  of  meat,  poultry  and  produce  at  Los 
Angeles  packers  In  1973;  and, 

Whereas,  one  out  of  every  12  active  duty 
Army  personnel  are  natives  of  Los  Angeles 
area  making  this  the  largest  concentration 
of  home  addresses  for  mUltary  personnel 
within  the  military  services,  and  certain 
disposition  of  emergency  matters  must  be 
maintained  in  this  area  relating  to  AWOL. 
death,  either  of  service  person  or  member 
of  family,  and  financial  assistance;  and, 

Whereas,  the  annual  payroll  at  the  Port 
Is  $28  mUllon.  which  generates  $74  million 
worth  of  business  In  the  San  Pedro  Area  and 
the  loss  of  which  would  cause  a  serlotis  eco- 
nomic blow  to  the  local  economy;  and. 

Whereas,  Port  MacArthtir  Is  more  than  a 
convenience  and  necessity  for  retired  serv- 


icemen and  more  than  a  factor  In  the  local 
economy,  it  is  a  significant  member  of  the 
community;   and. 

Whereas,  It  is  a  participant  in  numerous 
civic  and  patriotic  observances  through  the 
72nd  Army  Band  and  Its  color  guard  and 
enjoyed  by  thousands  of  residents:  and. 

Whereas,  some  4.500  young  people,  In  such 
groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA,  the 
Explorer  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  are 
welcomed  and  enjoy  the  Post  Facilities  each 
year;  and. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urges  the  Depart- 
mnt  of  Defense  to  reconsider  Its  decision  to 
close  Fort  MacArthur. 

Don  Lorenz,  President. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOS.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  television  policy  of  the 
National  Football  League  last  fall,  some 
disparaging  remarks  were  made  in  this 
Chamber  about  professional  football  In 
general,  and  about  the  NFL  in  particular. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  Uttle-known  facts 
about  those  activities  of  the  NFL  which 
often  go  unnoticed,  but  reflect  an  inte- 
gral part  of  league  policy,  as  well  as  some 
facts  about  the  prellniinaiT  results  of 
congressional  alteration  of  NFL  televi- 
sion policy. 

The  National  Football  League  has  vol- 
unteered NFL  films  and  TV  air  time,  for 
the  promotion  of  federally  sponsored 
programs,  since  1971,  valued  at  $250,000. 
NFL  players  and  their  families  have  also 
donated  their  time  for  radio  and  televi- 
sion commercials  and  personal  appear- 
ances to  promote  these  agency  efforts.  In 
the  past  3  years  the  NFL  has  extended 
over  a  half  million  dollars  of  time,  people 
and  footage  for  governmental  projects 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  well  as  for  projects  dealing  with  sickle 
cell  anemia,  high  blood  pressure.  Good- 
will Industries,  Careers,  United  Way,  sind 
cancer  research.  The  National  Football 
League  and  the  players  «f  the  NFL  have 
willingly  and  actively  supported  these 


civic  service  programs  because  they  real- 
ize that  their  special  expertise  and  ap- 
peal to  a  large  cross  section  of  our  popu- 
lation places  them  in  a  unique  position 
to  easily  influence  their  audiences,  and 
in  possessing  that  influence,  that  they 
have  a  respon5lbility  to  our  society  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  programs  that  better  the 
society. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  years  In 
pro  football  and  of  my  affiliation  with 
the  game — Its  players,  owTiers.  and  fans. 
And,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  concern  and  commit- 
ment of  the  league  to  the  betterment  of 
our  country  and  our  people. 

Further,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mj-  colleagues  some  current  sta- 
tistics on  league  attendance  which  re- 
flect what  may  be  the  re.«;ults  of  Con- 
gress alteration  of  NFL  tele\'ision  policy. 

Of  primarj-  significance  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  63.7-percent  in- 
crease in  no-shows  in  the  1973  season 
over  the  1972  season.  Total  no-shows  in 
the  1973  season  totaled  1,059.236.  in- 
cluding 41.893  no-shows  in  traditionally 
sellout  postseason  gpmes. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pointed 
out  that  in  the  13-week  season  of  1972, 
prior  to  enactment  of  legislation  to  lift 
TV  blackouts,  the  no-show  spectator 
count  was  524,871.  For  that  same  period 
in  1973,  after  the  legislation  became 
effective,  the  no-show  count  was  826,182. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  interests  of  ob- 
jectivity, that  Congress  should  monitor 
closely  the  effects  of  lifting  the  TV 
blackout.  Admittedly,  all  the  e\idence  is 
not  yet  In.  Yet,  as  the  Post  points  out: 

The  real  test  Is  expected  to  come  next  sea- 
son when  season-ticket  holders,  who  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  NFL  attendance,  make 
their  decisions  a'sout  renewing  tickets. 

To  call  attention  to  these  facts  is  not 
to  "cry  wolf"  or  engage  in  a  "doomsday" 
prediction  about  the  destruction  of  pro 
football.  However,  the  Members  who 
voted  to  alter  the  TV  policy  of  pro  foot- 
ball should  be  open  to  empirical  e\idence 
that  indicates  trends  in  pro  football's 
financial  future.  Rather  than  closing  our 
minds,  or  criticizing  the  league  for 
showing  its  side  of  the  story,  and  even 
telling  pro  football  to  outlaw  the  zone 
defense,  let  us  be  opermiinded  enough  to 
watch  these  statistics  and  trends  and  be 
willing  to  adopt  remedial  legislation  If 
the  facts  so  warrant. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  God  nothing  sfiaU  be  impos- 
sible.—I^uke  1 :  3. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  as  we  go 
forth  into  this  new  day  fresh  from  Thy 
hand,  grant  imto  us  an  awareness  of  Thy 
presence  and  a  realization  of  the  truth 
that  Thou  art  with  us.  In  Thee  may  we 
find   strength   and   wisdom   and   love. 

Forgive  the  sins  we  have  committed, 
the  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  the 
faults  we  have  allowed  to  develop.  Deliver 


us  from  unworthy  fears,  elevate  our  en- 
deavors, expand  our  ssTnpathies,  exalt 
our  aspirations,  and  enlarge  our  vision. 

Grant  unto  oiu*  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  Congress  wisdom  and 
understanding  as  they  face  the  difficult 
duties  of  these  disttu-bing  days.  Reveal 
to  them  and  to  our  Nation  the  unfailing 
resources  of  power  which  when  tapped 
make  us  strong,  keep  us  steadfast,  and 
hold  us  steady  all  the  way. 

God  bless  America — land  that  we  love, 
stand  beside  her,  and  guide  her,  through 
the  night  with  the  light  from  above. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  hsid  passed  without  amend' 
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ment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

RJ.  R«s.  905.  Joint  resolutloij  extending 
the  ming  date  of  tbe  1974  Joint  Economlo 
Committee  report. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  7363.  An  act  tar  the  reUef  of  Rlto  E. 

JudUla. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LudwUc 
KlUa; 

S.  134«.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  LeUda 
(Escobar)  Richardson; 

S.  3837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar 
Castln  (Castln-Casaa) ; 

S.  2510.  An  act  to  create  an  Office  of  ^d- 
eral  Procurement  Policy  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purpooes;  and 

3.  2705.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspo- 
Bition  of  abandoned  money  orders  and  trav- 
eler's checks. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     BY     COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  ON  H.R.  13025 

<Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaiics.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullhah),  who  is  unable  to  be  present 
today,  I  am  making  an  announcement 
directed  to  my  DemocraUc  colleagues  in 
the  House,  to  comply  with  rule  17  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus. 

We  are  today  filing  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Hit. 
13025,  which  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  committee  this  morning.  The  bill 
serves  only  one  purpose— to  permit  time 
for  orderly  predeterminations  of  dis- 
ability to  be  made  for  disabled  persons 
added  to  State  welfare  programs  between 
June  and  December  1973.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  200,000  and 
300,000  such  persons.  In  the  absence  of 
this  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  advises  us  that  it  expects 
to  terminate  payments  to  such  persons 
on  March  31.  The  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  provides  additional  time 
until  the  redeterminations  are  made,  but 
not  later  than  January  1,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  urgency  of 
this  one  item,  the  committee  expects  to 
request  a  closed  rule  bo  that  no  extra- 
neous amendments  will  be  added.  We 
regard  this  matter  as  urgent.  We  will 
take  a  firm  position  that  amendments  to 
this  bill  In  the  other  body  would  not  be 
appropriate.  Our  hope  is  that  the  bill 
win  move  through  this  House  and 
through  the  other  body  without  change 
■o  that  no  individuals  will  be  improperly 
removed  from  the  disability  rolls. 


CONGRESSIONAL   COUNTDOWN   ON 
CONTROLS  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  COLC  released  Its  proposed  regula- 
tions governing  the  health  care  industry 
on  November  6,  I  have  responded  to 
many  letters  from  hospital  administra- 
tors, practicing  physicians,  and  oflBcials 
of  the  Texas  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, protesting  the  proposed  rules  and 
submitting  supportive  data,  as  well  as 
alternative  suggestions  for  cost  controls. 
One  letter  included  these  comments: 
UtUltles.  fuel,  and  supplies  are  Increasing 
In  price  and  under  the  proposed  Phase  IV 
regulaUons  It  wUl  be  impossible  to  recover 
enough  to  continue  to  pay  for  these  Items. 
Phone  charges  have  Increased  18%  to  20%  In 
the  last  year  and  are  expiected  to  Increase 
again  In  1974.  D^reclatlon  and  Insurance  on 
the  completion  of  construction  and  purchase 
of  equipment  on  the  4th  floor  will  increase 
our  expenses  by  13%   over  this  category  for 
last   year.   Pood   costs  are  going  up   20%    a 
year.  Unen  costs  are  iip  8%  to  10%  a  year 
Drug  costs  for  Special  Care  patients  are  20% 
higher  than  for  other  patients  and  are  going 
to  Increase  beyond  thla  m  1974. 

The  overriding  theme  of  the  protest  is 
that  the  quality  of  care  for  patients  will 
deteriorate.  Many  feel  that  smaU  hos- 
pitals will  be  encouraged  to  refer  compli- 
cated or  long-stay  patients  to  a  referral 
or  teaching  hospital  because  the  intensity 
of  care  these  patient*  require  would  re- 
sult in  an  adverse  effect  on  their  average 
revenue  and  expense  per  admission 
Physicians  call  this  "patient  skimming," 
and  the  end  result  seems  to  assign  pri- 
ority to  patient  shuffling  instead  of 
quaUty  care.  Hospitals  already  overbur- 
dened with  the  paperwork  of  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  private  insurance  com- 
panies win  incur  even  more  paperwork. 

The  hospital  situation  is  unique.  These 
facilities  cannot  "pump  dry"  or  "sell 
out."  Personnel  cannot  walk  out.  Facili- 
ties will  continue  to  operate,  some  of 
them  hi  the  red,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  best  care  available.  But  the 
Ctovemment  has  placed  them  in  the  in- 
evitable position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween quality  care  for  their  patients  and 
compliance  with  economic  controls,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  consumer,  as  a 
patient,  will  suffer. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU 
No.  56,  February  28,  1974,  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  HJi.  2,  to  revise  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  other 
(wngressional  business  with  a  constitu- 
ent and  did  not  reach  the  floor  in  time  to 
record  my  position.  However,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  favor  this  legis- 
lation and  would  have  voted  "aye." 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
«idar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO  SELL  CERTAIN  RIGHTS  IN  THK 
STATE  OP  FLORIDA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl  377) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior  to  sell  certahi  rights  in  the  StatI 
of  Florida.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

,J^\  2F'?^L  ^-  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  conversant  with  the  several  bills 
to  be  called  up  under  Consent  dealing 
with  the  disposal  of  land  and  certato 
mmeral  rights  if  in  aU  cases  and  where 
applicable  the  bills  contain  the  standard 
language  protecting  the  Government  as 
to  reversion  in  cases  of  failure  and  also 
providing  for  fair  market  value  where 
fair  market  value  is  and  should  be  an- 
plicable.  *^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii and  I  am  on  the  subcommittee  that 
was  discussing  the  bill.  I  am  told  the 
protection  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  con- 
tained in  the  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  directing  my 
question  to  aU  the  bills,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  raise  this  question  separately  in  each 
of  the  bills.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
standard  provisions  are  contahied  in  the 
numerous  bills. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
UR.  377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  record  owner 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
Act,  aU  right,  tlUe.  and  Interest  In  mlnervto 
reserved  In  the  United  States  In  land  de- 
scribed as  the  west  haU  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  20,  township  16  south 
range  23  east.  In  Marlon  County.  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  ahaU  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems  suf- 
ficient to  cover  eatUnAted  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  deposit  shall  con- 
stltute  full  satisfaction  of  administrative 
costs  notwithstanding  that  the  administra- 
tive coets  exceed  the  deposit,  but  If  the 
amount  erf  the  deposit  exceeds  the  actual 
administrative  costs,  tha  Secretary  shall  re- 
fund the  excess. 

Sac.  3.  No  conveyanoe  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  antf  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The 
amount  of  the  payment  required  shall  be 
the  difference  between  tlje  amount  deposited 
and  th»  fuU  amount  required  to  be  paid  un- 
der this  section.  If  the  amount  deposited  ex- 
ceeds the  full  amount  reqvUred  to  be  paid, 
the  applicant  shall  be  given  a  cr»dlt  or  re- 
fund for  the  excess. 
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S*o.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
lued  In  this  Act,  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  all  costs  of  ( 1 )  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
mineral  deposits  In  the  land,  (2)  evaluating 
the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and  (3) 
preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance. 

SK.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral 
Interests  conveyed  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "west  half" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "northwest  quar- 
ter". 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "the  de- 
posit shall  constitute  fuU  satisfaction  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  notwithstanding  that" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  "deposit,"  Insert  "the 
Secretary  shall  bill  the  applicant  for  the  out- 
standing amount". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  SELL  RESERVED  PHOSPHATE 
INTERESTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
FLORIDA  TO  THE  RECORD  OWNER 
OR  OWNERS  OF  SUCH  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1494) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  seil  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  record 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  a£  follows: 

HJR.  1494 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  seU,  and  quitclaim  all 
pho^hate  Interests  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  de- 
scribed lands  to  the  present  record  owner  or 
owners  of  the  surface  rights  of  such  lands: 
Southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of 
lectlon  1.  township  25  south,  range  27  east. 
Tallahassee  meridian,  Florida,  containing 
forty  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sac.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
•crlbed  In  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shaU  oon- 
wy  the  reserved  phosphate  Interests  to  the 
present  record  owner  or  owners  of  the  sur- 
face rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
•300  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
administrative  costa  of  the  conveyance: 
otherwise,  the  pho^hato  interests  shall  be 
•old  to  the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the 
■urface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  WOO  plus  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  phoq>hate  interests  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  taking  Into  considera- 
tion such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 

8»c.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of 
«•  United  States  aa  miaoaUanaous  receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


Page  2,  beginning  on  line  S,  strike  out  aU 
of  sections  2  and  3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  admlnlstratlvB 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shall 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  administrative  ooets,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  vrtthln  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  vrtthln  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of  the 
conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shaU  be  the  dlfler- 
ence  between  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds 
the  fuU  amount  to  be  paid,  the  applicant 
shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  for  the 
excess. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "adnxlnlstratlve  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  an  ex- 
ploratory program  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pho^hate  deposits  In  the  land. 
(2)  evaluating  the  data  obtained  under  the 
exploratory  program  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  (3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the 
instrument  of  conveyance. 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  coets  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral  in- 
terests conveyed  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  (CERTAIN  MINERAL  INTERESTS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  UTAH  TO  THE  RECORD 
OWNERS  OP  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THAT  PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5236) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
mineral  interearts  of  the  United  States 
in  property  in  Utah  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  6236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
those  persons  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  are  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face rights  thereof,  or  to  the  heirs,  suocee- 
sors,  or  assigns  of  such  person  or  persons,  aU 
of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  real  property  consisting 
of  twenty  acres  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such  con- 
veyance shaU  be  made  only  If  appllcaUon  Is 
made  therefor  by  a  record  owner  of  the  rur- 
faoe  rights  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  upon  payment 
to  the  xrmted  Statee  by  sneh  appUoant  at 
such  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 


ministrative cost  of  the  conveyance  plus  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  minerals  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  situated  In  Utah 
County,  Utah,  and  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed aa  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  south  151.8  feet  and 
west  0.27  feet  from  the  north  quarter  comer 
of  section  17,  township  6  south,  range  2  east. 
Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian,  and  running 
thence  south  89  degrees  54  minutes  east 
62.0  feet;  thence  north  0  degree  06  minutes 
east  152.1  feet;  thence  north  89  degrees  29 
minutes  44  seconds  east  70  feet;  thence 
south  0  degree  Ofl  minutes  west  165.62  feet; 
thence  south  89  degrees  54  minutes  east 
164S7  feet;  thence  north  0  degree  06  minutes 
east  137  feet;  thence  north  89  degrees  51 
minutes  east  16.5  feet;  thence  south  0  degree 
06  minutes  west  137  feet;  thence  south  39 
degrees  20  minutes  west  136  feet;  thence 
south  51  degrees  07  minutes  east  660  feet; 
thence  north  88  degrees  40  minutes  west 
268.8  feet;  thence  south  0  degree  28  minutes 
80  seconds  west  1262.8  feet  along  a  fence  line; 
thence  ntsrth  89  degrees  46  mlnutse  west 
S64.2  feet;  thenoe  south  89  degrees  06  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west  183  Jl  feet;  thence  north 
1  degree  17  minutes  30  seconds  east  1323J 
feet;  thence  east  434  feet;  thenoe  north  0 
degree  06  minutes  east  466.7  feet,  more  or 
less  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "aU  of  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of"  and  Uisert  in 
lieu  thereof  "all  mineral  Lnterests  reserved 
to". 

Page  1,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
on  line  10  and  ending  on  page  2,  line  7. 

Page  3,  foUovrtng  Une  6,  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng new  sections : 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shall 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  if  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  the  actual  administrative  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Src.  4.  No  conveyance  shaU  be  made  unless 
^H>lloatlon  for  conveyance  la  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  Is  mail*  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  coets  of 
the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the  dltler- 
ence  between  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  thi« 
section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds  the 
fvUl  amount  required  to  be  paid,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  for  the 
excess. 

Sbc.  6.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  all  costs  of  ( 1)  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
mineral  deposits  in  the  land,  (2)  evaluating 
the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and  (3) 
preparing  and  issuing  the  instrument  at 
conveyance. 

Sac.  6.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  tar 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral 
Interests  conveyed  shaU  be  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Ttie     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


March  4,  197 j^ 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  MINERAL 
INTERESTS  TO  THE  OWNER  OR 
OWNERS  OF  RECORD  OP  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Qerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  6541) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  mineral  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  6541  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorlzad  and 
directed.  In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
Act,  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  pres- 
ent owner  or  owners  of  record  all  mineral  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  the  foUowlng 
described  lands  In  Clarendon  County,  South 
Carolina: 

All  that  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of  land  ly- 
ing, being,  and  situate  a  north  comer  Iron 
being  152  feet  south  of  the  city  limits  of 
Manning,  South  Carolina,  containing  9.7 
acres  of  land  and  described  as  foUows: 

Begln:ilng  at  a  point  of  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Highway  301  and  running 
along  United  States  Highway  301  north  58 
degrees  45  minutes  east  240.3  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  south  31  degrees  16  minutes  east 
460  feet  to  a  stake: 

thence  north  68  degrees  46  minutes  east 
302.4  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  north  27  degrees  48  minutes  west 

459.8  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  north  59  degrees  12  minutes  east 
85.7  feet  to  a  point  of  ciu^re; 
thence  north  60   degrees  6  minutes   east 

32.5  feet  to  a  stake; 

theuce  south  29  degrees  50  minutes  east 
150  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  north  60  degrees  10  minutes  east 
194  8  feet  to  a  stake; 

„,^^*r-'^*  ^^^^  *^  degrees  65  minutes  east 

219.2  feet  to  a  stake; 

ther.ce  south  16  degrees  6  minutes  west 
123  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 
thence   south   8   degrees   4   minutes   east 

125.6  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

thence  south  12  degrees  37  minutes  east 

106.3  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

thence  south  20  degrees  22  minutes  west 

105.7  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

,0^^*!"^®  ^"^^  ^  degrees  28  minutes  west 
124.7  feet  to  a  point  of  curve: 

ther.ce  south  37  degrees  26  minutes  west 

1 14.9  feet  to  a  point  of  ciirve; 

ther.ce  south  32  degrees  39  minutes  west 

88.6  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

thence  south  22  degrees'  22  minutes  west 
136.1  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  north  38  degrees  58  minutes  west 
149  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

,ni'if?"'  '^°^^  *2  degrees  53  minutes  west 

190.7  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

ther.ce  north  48  degrees  44  minutes  west 
93.6  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

thence  north  81  degrees  6  minutes  west 

114.8  feet  to  a  pclnt  of  curve; 

thence  north  55  degrees  54  minutes  west 
110.1  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 

thence  north  24  degrees  24  minutes  west 
135.4  feet  to  a  pclnt  of  curve: 

thence  north  5  degrees  32  minutes  west 
86.6  feet  to  a  point  of  curve: 

thence  north  30  degrees  9  minutes  west 
171  5  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Said  tract  of  land  bounded  as  follows: 
North  by  United  States  Highway  301  and 
the  lands  of  the  San-Man  Inn  of  Manning 
Incorporated;  east  by  the  lands  of  M.  R. 
Webster  and  of  J.  K.  Breedln;  south  and 
west  by  the  lands  now  or  formerly  of  Anna 
and  John  R.  Stewart. 

For  a  more  particular  description  of  said 
land,  a  comparison  may  be  had  of  a  plat 
made  by  W.  B.  Sykes,  surveyor,  dated  March 
16,  1951,  and  recorded  In  plat  book  14  at 
page  39  In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Court 
for  Clarendon,  a  plat  made  'by  W.  B.  Sykes, 
surveyor,  on  November  16,  1960,  and  recorded 
In  plat  book  16  at  page  157  In  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  Court  for  Clarendon  County, 
and  a  plat  made  by  W.  B.  Sykes,  surveyor, 
dated  December  29.  1961,  and  recorded  In 
plat  book  17  at  page  31  In  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  Court  for  Clarendon  County. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  conveyance  Is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shall 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  the  actual  adbilnlstrative  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyaace  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  Is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the  diff- 
erence between  the  amount  deposited  and 
the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under 
this  section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds 
the  fiUl  amount  reqiUred  to  be  paid,  the 
applicant  shaU  be  given  a  credit  or  refund 
for  the  excess. 

Seo  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to.  all  costs  ot  (I)  '^xiaductlng  such  explora- 
tory programs  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior deems  necessary  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  mineral  deposits  In  the  land. 
(2)  evaluating  the  data  obtained  under  the 
exploratory  programs  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (3)  preparing  and  lssi:lng  the 
instrument  of  conveyance. 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  shall  be  paid  to  the  agencv 
which  rendered  the  service,  and  deposited  to 
the  anproprlatlon  then  current.  Moneys  paid 
for  the  mineral  or  nolneral  interests  con- 
veyed shall  be  deposited  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Trea.=;ury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "9.7-  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "10.4". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  f,nNERAL  IN- 
TERESTS IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  '4 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6542)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
^record  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
SquUi  Carolina.  , 

-•       ■  *'  •  at 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  6542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected. In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
Act.  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  pres- 
ent owner  or  owners  of  record  all  mineral  In- 
terest  of  the  United  States  In  the  following 
described  lands  In  Clarendon  County,  South 
Carolina: 

AU  that  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of  land,  lying, 
being,  and  situate  the  north  comer  iron 
being  on  the  south  city  limits  of  Manning, 
South  Carolina,  containing  one  lot  of  land 
and  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  right-of-way  of  the  United 
States  Highway  301  and  running  along  United 
States  Highway  301  ncMth  60  degrees  10  min- 
utes east  152  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  south 
45  degrees  46  minutes  each  156  feet  along 
the  south  city  limits  of  Manning,  South  Car- 
olina, to  a  stake;  thence  south  60  degrees  10 
minutes  west  194.8  feet  to  a  stake;  then  north 
29  degrees  50  minutes  west  150  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  Said  tract  of  land 
bounded  as  foUows:  North  by  United  States 
Highway  301;  east  by  the  lands  of  J.  K. 
Breedln;  south  and  '*est  by  the  lands  of 
B.  P.  Hill. 

For  a  more  particular  description  of  said 
land  reference  may  be  had  to  a  plat  made 
by  W.  B.  Skyes.  surveydr.  on  December  28, 
19G1,  and  recorded  in  plat  book  17  at  page 
31  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  for 
Clarendon  County. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  conveyance  Is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shall 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  t^e  actual  administrative  costs,  th? 
Secretary  shall  refund' the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  un- 
less application  for  conveyance  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  ppeclfled  by  him  payment  Is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  for 
the  excess. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs" 
as  used  In  this  Act,  tndludes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  such 
exploratory  programs  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  deems  necessary  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  the 
land,  (2)  evaluating  the  data  obtained  under 
the  exploratory  programs  to  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the 
ln.strument  of  conveysmce. 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  shall  be  paid  to  the  agency 
which  rendered  service,  and  deposited  to  the 
appropriation  then  current.  Moneys  paid  for 
the  minerals  or  mineral  interests  conveyed 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1.  after  the  words  "of  land" 
insert  "of  .6  acres". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  CERTAIN 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  FLOR- 
IDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10284^ 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  certain  rights  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.    10284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  record  owner  thereof. 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  phosphate  de- 
posits reserved  to  the  United  States  lu  land 
described  as  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
section  29,  township  17  south,  range  26  east. 
lying  south  of  right-of-way  of  State  road 
numt)ered  42;  less  the  west  thirty  feet  there- 
of, in  Marion  County,  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems  suf- 
ficient to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  deposit  shall  con- 
stitute full  satisfaction  of  administrative 
costs  notwithstanding  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  exceed  the  deposit,  but  if  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  exceeds  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative costs,  the  Secretary  shall  refund 
the  excess. 

Sec  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  moJiths  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  Is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  for  the 
excess. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs",  as 
used  in  this  Act,  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
ptiosphate  deposits  In  the  land,  (2)  evaluat- 
ing the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  phosphate  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and 
(3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instrument  of 
conveyance. 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
sdmlnlstrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  phosphate  or  phosphate 
Interests  conveyed  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4  and  6. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  &nd  the  admin- 
istrative costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  bUl  the  applicant  for  the  out- 
standing amount,  but  If  the  amount". 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  LAW  90-335  RE- 
LATING TO  PURCHASE,  SALE,  AND 
EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  ON 
THE  SPOKANE  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5035>  to 
amend  Public  Law  90-335  (82  Stat.  174) 
relating  to  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  on  the  Spokane 
Indian  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  5035 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  Art  of  June  10,  1968  (82 
Stat.  174)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  proviso 
so  that  said  subsection  will  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Title  to  lands,  or  any  Interests  there- 
in, acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
Spokane  Tr'be  or  Individual  enrolled  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  trust  for  the 
tribe  or  individual  Indian,  and  shall  be  non- 
taxable as  other  tribal  and  allotted  Indian 
trust  lands  of  the  Sp'.jkane  Reservation." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1973  (87  Stat.  744;  Public  Law  93-191),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  3218"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  3218.  or  3219". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  minimum  limits 
of  compensation  of  Senate  commdttee 
employees  and  to  amend  the  indicia  re- 
quirements on  franked  mail,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
SENATE  COMMITTEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  'S. 
2315)  relating  to  the  compeasation  of 
employees  of  Senate  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

8.  2315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968.  as  amended  and  as  modified 
by  the  Order  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  of  October  4,  1973,  is  amended 
a,s  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "ranging 
from  $18,525  to"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  not  to  exceed". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  strike  out 
"$8,265  to"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  strike  out 
"$18,240  to".  "$14,250  to",  and  "$8,265  to" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  place  "not 
to  exceed". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  Immediately  below  line  3.  of  S. 
2315,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3216  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  the  prtntet^.  words  Toetage  paid  by 
Congress'  ". 

(b)  Section  733  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Postage 
paid  by  Congress.". 

(c)  Section  907  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Postage 
paid  by  Congress". 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 18,  1973  (87  Stat.  742;  Public  Law 
93-191) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3218" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  3218,  or  3319". 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT.  "THE  IMPACT 
OF  THE  ENERGY  AND  FUEL 
CRISIS  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  priv'ileged  report 
<Rept.  No.  93-858 >  on  the  House  resolu- 
tion <  H.  Res.  726  •  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  House  re- 
port entitled  'The  Impact  of  the  Energy 
and  Fuel  Crisis  on  Small  Business",  and 
ask  fcr  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  726 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  House  Report  entitled  "The  Impact  of 
the  Energy  and  Fuel  Crisis  on  Small  Busi- 
ness." it  being  House  Report  Numbered  61- 
1751   (Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session). 

The  resolution  wa?  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "CONCENTRATION  BY  COM- 
PETING RAW  FUEL  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  ENERGY  MARKET  AND  ITS 
IMPACT  ON  S^L\LL  BUSINESS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-859)  on  the  House  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  121)  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  House  re- 
port entitled  "Concentration  by  Compet- 
ing Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  Energy 
Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Busi- 
ness," House  Report  No.  92-719,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  727 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives three  tho\i8and  additional  copies 
of  the  House  rep>ort  entitled  "Concentration 
by  Competing  Raw  P^lel  Indtistrtes  In  the 
Energy  Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Busi- 
ness"; It  being  House  Report  Ntimbered  92- 
710   (Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTINO  ADDTnONAL  CX)PIES  OP 
"CX5NCENTRATTON  BY  COMPET- 
DfO  RAW  FUEL  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  ENERGY  MARKET  AND  ITS 
IMPACT  ON  fiMAT.T.  BUSINESS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-860)  on  the  House  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  728)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Concentration  by  Com- 
peting Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  Energy 
Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Busi- 
nesa,"  volume  3,  "National  Gas  Survey 
and  Synthetic  Fuel  Development,"  House 
Report  No.  92-1404.  and  Eisk  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  728 
Resolved.  That  tliere  aball  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Biulneos  of  the  Houae  of  Represent- 
attvas  two  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
Houie  report  entitled  "Concentration  by 
Oompetlng  Raw  Fuel  Industries  In  the  Energy 
Market  and  Its  Impact  of  Small  Business" — 
Toltune  3 — "National  Oas  Survey  *n<l  Syn- 
thetic Fuel  Development";  It  being  House 
Bapoct  Numbered  93-1404  (Ninety-second 
OongresB.  seccmd  eeaslon) . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRmTTNa  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  "CONCENTRATION  BY  COM- 
flSLLSa  RAW  FUEL  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  ENERGY  MARKET  AND  ITS 
IMPACT  ON  BMAT.T.  BUSINESS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-861)  on  the  House  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  729)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
Report  entitled  "Concentration  by  Com- 
peting Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  En- 
ergy Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small 
Business"— Volume  2 — "Tennessee  Val- 
ley Area",  House  Report  Numbered  92- 
1313. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  739 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Bualnees  at  the  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
atlves  two  thousand  additional  copies  of  me 
House  report  entitled  "Concentration  by 
Oompetlng  Raw  Puel  Industries  In  the  En- 
ergy Maricet  and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Busi- 
ness"—V<rfume  2— "Tenneasee  Valley  Area"; 
It  being  Houae  Report  Numbered  92-1313 
(Nlnety-aecond  Congress,  second  aeaalon). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  A  VETERANS' 
BENEFTTB  CALCULATOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  E^aker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House' Ad- 
miQlstratl<m,  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Kept.  No.  93-862)  on  the  House  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  78)  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans' 
Benefits  Calculator,  and  ask  for  Imme- 


diate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve  copies 
of  a  Veterans"  Benefits  Calculator  prepared 
by  the  Houae  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  which  two  thousand  copies  shaU  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  flfty- 
flve  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4.  delete  "one  hundred  and 
flfty-flve";  Insert  "three  hxmdred  and  twentv- 
flve".  ' 

Page  1,  line  9.  delarte  "four  hundred";  Insert 
"Ave  hundred  and  seventy". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


March  4,  1971, 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OP 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  93-863)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  397)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  entitled  "Foreign  Policy 
Implications  of  the  Energy  Crisis,"  and 
ask  for  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Rb8.  397 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentative* 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  thero  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  oT  the  CcHnmlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ajrvlgn  Bco- 
ncxnlc  Policy  on  September  31.  3«.  27.  and 
October  8,  1973,  entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Im- 
plications of  the  Energy  Crisis". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  OP  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  46TH  BIENNIAL 
MEETING  OP  CONVENTION  OP 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  93-«64)  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  46th  biennial 


meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  docur 
ment.  tmd  ask  for  immediate  considera^ 
tlon  of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Cotr.  Rxs.  66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rev 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-sixth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In. 
structors  of  the  Deiaf,  held  m  IndlanapoUa. 
Indiana,  from  June  34. 1973,  through  June  M 
1973,  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  Five  thousand  Ave  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  CHILD 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  93-865)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  56)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act,  1973,  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Res.  56 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  com- 
pUation  entitled  "Disclosure  of  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  Its 
Subcommltteee  on  CbUdren  and  Youth  dur- 
ing the  present  session  on  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Act,  1973. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  (X)PIE8 
OP  REPORT  OP  COMMISSION  ON 
BANKKUKIXJY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  93-666)  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  58)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  report  of  Commission  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States  for  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

8.  CoN.  Res.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on©  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commlaalon  on  the  Banlrruptcy  IMWS 
of  the  United  States  (House  Document  98- 
137). 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^_^^^_^_^ 

PRINTING  OP  COMPILATION  EN- 
TITLED "DISCLOSURE  OF  CORPO- 
RATE OWNERSHIP"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  93-867)  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation 
entitled  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Own- 
ership" as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask 
(or  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Bo.  SG 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  compila- 
tion entitled  "Dlsclosvire  of  Corporate  Own- 
ership", prepared  by  the  Subcommittees  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Budgeting. 
Management  and  Expenditures,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations,  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  that  there  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  docTiment  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  I  OP  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "(X)NFIDENCE 
AND  CONCERN:  CITIZENS  VIEW 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT— A  SUR- 
VEY OF  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  93-868)  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  Senate  committee 
print  entitled  "Confidence  and  Con- 
cern: Citizens  View  American  Govern- 
ment—A Survey  of  Public  Attitudes," 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  part  I  of  its  committee 
print  entitled  "Confidence  and  Conoem:  Clt- 
laens  View  American  Government — A  Survey 
of  Public  Attitudes,"  dated  December  3, 
1973. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  Oiia  the 
table. 


PRINTINO  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  EU- 
LOGIES AND  OTHER  TRIBUTES  TO 
THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
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ministration,  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  93-869)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  congressional  eulogies 
and  other  tributes  to  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution. 

The  CJlerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  fliuatratlon  as  a  Senate 
document  a  compilation  of  materials  eulo- 
gizing the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  including: 
memorial  tributes  In  the  Congress;  the  eu- 
logy by  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  on  May  8.  1973;  the 
funeral  services  for  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  Including  the  eulogy 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  trib- 
ute by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
the  various  articles  and  editorials  relating 
to  the  life  and  work  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
his  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand Ave  hundred  and  flfty  additional  copies 
of  the  document  authorized  by  section  1  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  of  which  fotir 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  shaU  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
one  thousand  thirty  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  one  hundred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Sec.  3.  The  copy  of  such  docxmient  shall 
be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  the  document 
shall  be  printed  and  bound  in  the  format 
cvirrently  used  for  memc»lal  tributes  to  de- 
ceased Members  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


RESUMPTION  OF  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  EGYPT 

Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day for  the  first  time  in  nearly  7  years 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  over 
the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
This  signified  the  resumption  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  since 
the  June  1967  war  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

It  also  signifies  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  peaceful  relations  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
past  6  months  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Effective  diplomacy  by  the  United 
States  stopped  a  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
on  two  occasions  prevented  a  superpower 
confrontation  in  that  region,  then  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  cease-fire  and 
separation  of  forces. 

All  this  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  President  Nixon  first  established 
understanding  and  trust  between  the 
United  States  and  other  States,  notably 
the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  Syria,  as  well 
as  Israel. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  we  are  adding  two 
bills  to  the  Suspension  Calendar  for 
tomorrow : 

H.R.  13025,  to  provide  additionsd  time 
for  screening  disability  determinations; 
and 

H.R.  8245,  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  with  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAGNER- 
O'DAY  ACT 

Mr.  HIC^KS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11143)  to  provide  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

Tha  CJlerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  11143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  25,  1938  (41 
VS.C.  46-48C)  Is  amended  as  foUows: 
( 1 )  Section  1  ( a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Conomlttae  for  Pur- 
chase of  Products  and  Services  of  In  th» 
flrst  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  llett 
thereof  "Committee  for  Purchases  from"; 

(B)  by  striding  out  "fourteen"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals"  In  paragraph  (3) 
(A)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(D)  by  redesignating  subpairagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraphs 
(C)  and  (D).  respectively,  and  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  foUowtng  new 
subparagraph ; 

"(B)  The  President  shaU  appoint  one  mem- 
ber from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  problems  Incident  on  tho 
employment  of  other  severely  handicapped 
Individuals.";  sind 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3> 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber frcMm  a  list  of  four  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  the  head  of  a  State  vocational  rehabUita- 
tlon  agency,  submitted  to  him  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion.". 

Section  1(d)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  ilea 
thereof  "paragrapha  (3),  (3),  (4)  and  (6)"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  member  flrst  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(6)  The  member  flrst  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (E)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  b* 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.". 

(3)  Section  5  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  tb» 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  The  term  "direct  labor'  includes  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  processing, 
and  packing  of  a  commodity,  or  work  di- 
rectly relating  to  the  performance  of  a  serv- 
ice, but  not  BU{>ervlslon,  administration.  In- 
spectlon,  or  shipping."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragra{>h    (6) ;   and 
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(C)  by  redosJgnAtlng  paragraphs  (7) ,  (8) 
and  (9)  aa  paragraphs  (8).  (7).  and  (8),  re- 
spectively. 

(4)  Section  6  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Committee  to  carry  out  this 
»240.000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974,  and  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  blU  to 
redtoslgnate  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
woducts  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped  as  the  Committee  for 
Purchases  I^jrm  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  to  authortee  the  apptoprlatlon 
of  funds  for  such  committee  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  auccwKllng  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  pxirposes.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr  PRrrCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUI  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

?V?^°^  *^*  "'^  ^<*  pass  the  bm,  HM 
11143.  to  provide  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely    Handicapped,    and    for   other 
'"^?S?T;„^*?  committee  amendments. 
The  bin  before  the  House  Is  a  vehicle 
aimed  at  enabling  the  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
mind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
to  perform  Its  task  more  effectively  The 
committee,  established  under  the  Wag- 
ner-O-Day  amendment  of  1971.  has^ 

in,5^"?.?  ^  ^^^^  ^c^^e  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  and  h^dlcap- 
^d  workers  by  selecttag  products  and 
servlc^  which  the  Government  will  pur- 
chase from  certified  workshops  employ- 
ing such  workers. 

i-T^^^'^^  amendment  provided  author- 

SS^n°^L'i^"^^  ^^  year  1974. 
itrJ?  "i^  provides  a  continuing  author- 
^tlon  to  the  Wagner-OTtey  committee 
ot  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 

ILn^^"^-  ^^  ""^^  are  relSlveS 
malL  It  Is  believed  that  its  approprlatlou 
will  not  exceed  the  $300,000  leveMmtS 
SSLm^^H  '^'^-.J^'  Special  Stu^S 
f^^r^  °'  ^^  Committee  on  Go^ 
emment  Operations  will,  of  couree  ex 
tl^^^  continuing  oversight  of  the  omS-' 

"Se i  nl^T'^^-^'^  comnSttS 
The  bm  also  Increases  the  membership 
^.K^^  Wa8ner-OT>ay  committee  br2 
Sf  "^  °»«»bers.  making  a  total  S^5  pub- 
lic members  out  of  16.  One  of  the^dl 
"?/Jf  J  public  members  will  &  a  p?^n 
w^th  knowiedge  of  problems  IncldenrtS 
SptS^'^^r.f  °^  ^'  ^°°bllnd  CdK 
S?S,  tS  =L!f  ""^  °°«  "^e'nber  who 
bul  ^11  i^P  "  '^^^  a«  the  blind 
lalter        ^^^^^^  represent  only  the 

SaSltaH.^^  ""^  *  ^^^  vt)cationaI 
renapuitatlon  agency.  It  Is  an  ampnrt 

memb^rS'S^^  J""^  *^«  sugg^tl??  of^a 

Sit^  t^  S^ff  ^^  S'"^^  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
CWf;^  ABzyc  .  Since  rehabilitation  Is  in 
toportont  lasredlent  of  the  XlterJd 
workshop  program,  it  Is  belief  tSt 
rach  representation  will  assl^thTwS 
ner-O-Day  committee  In  Its  work  ^' 
Further,  the  bill  shortens  the  tlUe  of 
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the  Waper-OX>ay  committee  to  "Com- 
mittee for  Purchaees  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped."  The  word 
'severely"  is  retained  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported  because  objection  was  made  to  Its 
deletion  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings 

of  ^S^/,'^  »H^  ^^^'^  *h«  definition 
of  direct  labor"  to  apply  to  the  perform- 
ance of  work  under  a  service  contract. 
This  would  require  that  75  percent  of  the 

TtHn^  '^""^  ^y  ^°^^  ^ho  are  blind  or 
otherwise  severely  handicapped,  as  is 
now  required  in  the  caw  of  products 
H.r?!  .Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
he  d  4  days  of  hearings  on  H.R.  i^mZ 
weU  as  examhilng  the  operations  of  the 
Wagner-OT>ay  committee  since  the  1971 
amendments.  These  hearings  have  been 
printed   The  bill  as  it  now  stenls  S 

wiJJ^'mJ^I^^^^P-  ^'-  Speaker.  I  join 

.with  Mr.  Hicks,  the  chairman  of  mv 

subcommittee    which    consWeTed    H^^^ 

1U43,  in  recommending  passage  of  this 

The  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  OtSr 
Severely  Handicapped  performs  vaiSf 
able  services  for  many  disabled  people 
hi  Amenca.  By  encouraging  the  estab 
hshment  of  workshops  f  o?the  handSa^ 
Ped  and  selecting  various  products  of 
J,^°^,^o';J«bops  for  procurSt  on  a 
Priority  basis  by  the  Federal  Govera- 

^!^^/^!.''°^"^^  promotes  employ- 
ment for  disabled  individuals 

ce^ml^til^'  ^^^2-  the  committee 
anrf  o^  ^^^  ^""O^Ps  of  commodities 
wid  one  new  service  for  priority  pur- 
chase by  the  Government.  These  addi- 

SSS  slmnn  """"^^  '^'''  value  of  more 
i?fi„!L  ^i""'  ^"**  ^"1  create  jobs  for 
172  blind  and  102  other  severely  handi- 
capped persons.   For  fiscal  year   19?3 
workshops  sales  to  the  Government  in 

Sr  totni'  "^r  °'''  SJTrevloS; 
UZ'^  aPProxunately  $30  miUlon 
Nearly  5.000  handicapped  people  were 
employed  in  producing  «^e^S  TrH 
grvlces  which  were  worth  that^SoS^^t 

Sfmi,^J"^f  P^""*  ^  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod 
ucts  and  Services  of  the  Blind  aSd  She; 
Severely  Handicapped,  those  S?ple  are 

SSlHnfnt^  V^"'  ^  gainfullyTSfpfoyS 
rof^   ^u"*^   *"   °'^^  economic   system 
Sie  %m^,?  subsisting  on  public  wS.' 
^uX  fnrTh  ^^'^  ^'^  appropriate 
Sment       "^^  committee  Is  a  wise 

inJ?i«  Speaker,  this  record  In  mv  opinion 
justifies  continued  authorization  of  the 
committee.  H.R.  11143.  the  bm  befoJI 
us  now  provides  that  continued  ai- 
of  Sf4i°";  V:.  distinguished  chalrm^ 
^iSl,  «Sf "ii^^  studies  Subcommittee  has 
explained  Its  specific  provisions  weU  I 
only  add  the  observation  that  this  bill 
engendered  no  controversy  in  either  sub- 
committee  or  full  committee  and  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  endorse  the  measure 

Mr^  PUEGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
^u,°l  *he  Special  Studies  Subcommittee, 
which  orighiaUy  considered  H.R  11143 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bm. 

The  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  which  this  meas- 
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ure  would  continue,  serves  a  worthy  rair 
pose.  I  endorse,  as  I  am  sure  aU  Memh^ 

1"*'  i?r°  K^^P^.  employment  opportuniS 
for  disabled  Americans.  I  am  encowaS 
to  learn,  as  we  did  from  the  chaimS 
Of  ttie  conunlttee  durhig  our  hearCS 
HM  11143,  that  the  program  for  the 
blind  Is  vigorous,  and  that  there  has  been 
^  ^.^!^^  acceleration  In  adding  com 
modltles  and  services  to  the  procurement 
list  for  workshops  serving  the  oth«  se 
verely  handicapped.  For  this.  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  and  seek  app™  nr 
the^bm  which  would  prolong  itllSs?- 

One  item  troubles  me  In  reviewing 
the  committee's  performance,  however 

JS?j;^°^  ^^^  ^""^^  **°°e  by  handicapped 
individuals  under  Its  dkection  reqS 
only  rudunentary  skills;  the  comnJUw 
has  made  httle  effort  to  develop  the  m 
tentia  of  its  clients.  When  the  fonSr 
committee  chahinan  testified  before  us 
last  June,  he  told  us  that  his  agenc? 
planned  to  expand  its  operations  to  as- 
th„f  ?h*'^'^''^  handicapped  citizens  » 
that  they  have  sufBclent  skills  to  leave 
their  sheltered  workshops  and  become 
truly  self-sufficient.  When  the  current 
chairman  testified  In  November,  he  told 
us  the  same  thing.  ° 

The  handicapped  need  action  in 
achieving  this  objective,  not  just  plan? 
«,  ^L  ^^  ^"  Americans,  ought  to  have 
the  chance  to  develop  their  talents  We 

wT  "Ti^ilt  \^"'  '^P  ^  this  direction  in 
H.R  11143  by  requirhig  that  the  Presi- 
dent  appoint  a  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  director  to  the  committee: 
we  hope  that  individual  will  be  able  to 
force  the  committee  to  focus  more  of  Its 
activities  m  the  area  of  training  and 
education.  The  responslbmty  for  imple- 
menting the  goal  remains  with  the  com- 
rmttee,  however.  I  trust  that  when  a 
chairman  of  that  body  next  appears  be- 
he'l-i^L  fw'f  Studies  Subcommittee. 
^LT^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^P°^t  progress  in  this 

tle^^'S?-  ""^  ^^'^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^- 

fro'S'lo'Sa.'^-  '  ''''^  '°  *^^  ^^"^^ 

Mr.  GRC^S.  Mr.  ^aker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  yielding 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington how  many  blind  people  are  on 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Blind' 

Mr.  mCKS.  On  this  parUcular  com- 
mittee that  we  are  talking  about  here, 
the  Goveniment  committee'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

*u*^^",  ^^^^^^-  There  is  one  representing 
their  interests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  out  of  how  many' 

Mr.  HICKS.  One  out  of  1 6 
xxr^u.°^°SS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  not  think 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tieman  wm  permit  me  to  mterrupt.  I  beg 
uie  pardon  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 
There  are  two  on  the  committee;  I  have 
just  been  corrected  by  our  staff 

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  out  of  16' 

Mr.  HICKS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  not  agree  that 
there  might  well  be  four,  or  some  such 
number,  on  that  committee  in  order  to 
give  the  blind  better  representation? 
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ilr.  HICKS.  Tliat  might  be  correct,  but 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  primarily 
Is  to  allocate  contracts  to  the  workshops 
that  are  capable  of  handling  them.  Pri- 
marily the  membership  of  this  committee 
is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government 
that  have  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
in  the  way  of  contracts  that  could  be 
awarded  that  might  be  able  to  be  han- 
dled by  these  workshops.  These  people 
get  together  and  they  set  the  prices,  and 
that  Is  the  price  the  Cxovemmeiit  must 
pay.  And  as  these  contracts  are  put  out, 
nobody  else  gets  them.  The  prison  work- 
shops get  first  shot  at  themi,  then  the  sec- 
ond priority  are  the  blind  workshops, 
then  the  third  priority  are  the  severely 
handicapped  workshops.  So  actually 
what  is  needed  on  the  committee  is 
somebody  who  can  make  some  input  to 
the  Government  members,  telling  them 
what  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment people  are  there  to  see  what  kind  of 
contracts  they  have  that  fit  the  criteria 
and  can  be  sent  out  to  these  workshops. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  there  is  some  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  blind  that 
there  are  not  more  blind  people  repre- 
sented on  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICEJS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  in  our  hearings 
we  did  not  hear  that  expressed.  This  rep- 
resentation of  the  blind  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  it  was  the  severely 
handicapped  that  were  objecting  that 
their  people  were  not  adequately  repre- 
sented. That  is  why  we  added  that  one 
person  for  the  severely  handicapped. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  an- 
swers to  mv  questions. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  important  work  the  gentle- 
man has  done  in  this  area.  Both  the 
handicapped  and  the  blind  are  very  satis- 
fled  with  the  bill  which  has  been  brought 
here  for  our  consideration  today. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  before 
the  committee  on  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
that  Wagner-O'Day  Act  will  be  strength- 
ened by  these  changes.  I  urge  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Under  H.R.  1114S.  ttie  Committee  for 
the  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped will  be  expanded  to  Include  two 
additional  members:  one  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  presumablj'  from  a  central 
nonprofit  agency  dealing  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  other  a  representative  of 
the  national  organization  of  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  directors.  The  au- 
ttiorizatlon  for  $240,000  and  "funds  as 
needed"  will  provide  the  committee  with 
much-needed  additional  funds  and, 
equally  important  will  grant  It  the  sta- 
blhty  of  an  open-ended  authorization. 

The  provision  for  two  additional  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  is  significant.  By 
providing  for  additional  representation 


by  those  familiar  wlUi  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  the  pres^it  focus  of 
the  committee — emphasizing  govern- 
ment procurement  problems — should  be 
changed  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped.  I  am  gratified,  too,  that  my 
proposal  for  Increased  coordipatlon  be- 
tween this  program  and  the  vocaticoial 
rehablUtatlon  program  htw  been  em- 
bodied in  this  provision.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Wagner/O'Dsiy  program  will 
now  be  administered  In  such  a  way  that 
it  can  play  a  significant  role  In  the  re- 
habilitation process. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee  is  issuing  an  oversight  re- 
port on  the  problems  still  existing  In  the 
administration  of  the  Wtigner/O'Day 
program.  The  report  will  provide  us  with 
the  guidance  and  study  necessary  to 
create  a  comprehensive  program  dealing 
with  problems  not  yet  solved  Including 
the  areas  of  minimum  wage  standards, 
fringe  benefits,  and  research  and  devel<H)- 
ment  of  new  production  techniques 
adapted  to  the  lise  of  handicapped  work- 
ers. The  projection  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan  could  more  effectively  guar- 
antee every  blind  and  handicapped 
worker  a  decent  wage,  decent  working 
conditions,  and  the  potential  to  lead  a 
more  normal  life. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  11143.  to  provide 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Serv- 
ices of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped. 

A  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  the  bhnd  in  making 
products  the  Federal  Government  need- 
ed, and  would  otherwise  procure  on  the 
open  market,  was  created  by  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  of  1938.  Under  this  system  an 
Item  put  on  the  procurement  list,  had  to 
be  procured  at  the  price  specified  from  a 
nonprofit  workshop  for  the  blind  and 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  workers 
had  to  per.form  75  percent  of  the  direct 
labor  involved  in  making  the  commodity. 
In  1971.  the  1938  law  was  expanded  to 
include  other  severely  handicapped  peo- 
ple, and  to  include  the  performance  of 
services  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. Tins,  of  course,  increased  the 
administrative  work  of  deciding  which 
items  should  be  placed  on  the  procure- 
ment list  and  which  workshops  should  be 
certified. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion,  today,  because 
this  program  has  been  so  successful  that 
It  is  necessarj^  to  increase  the  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation  and 
the  minor  inipruvements  It  makes  in  the 
existing  law — namely,  shortening  the 
name  of  the  aforemention  commission 
to  Committee  for  Purchases  from  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped, 
and  defining  "direct  labor"  so  that  the 
.statutory  test  of  performance  by  the 
handicapped  will  be  applicable  to  pro- 
curement of  services. 
Mr.  M.^YNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


support  of  H.R.  11143.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chaJses  From  the  Blind  and  Other  Sev- 
erely Handicapped  and  making  other 
amendments  to  the  Wagner-O'Dav  Act. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
approval. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  expand  the  size 
of  its  statutory  Committee  for  Purchases 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Han- 
dicapped by  adding  two  more  public 
members.  H.R.  11143  provides  there 
should  be  a  separate  member  who  is  "con- 
versant with  the  problems  incident  to  the 
employment  of  the  blind."  and  another 
one  who  is  similarly  knowledgeable  as  to 
such  problems  relating  to  "other  severely 
handicapped,  '  rather  tlmn  one  member 
for  both  as  at  present.  The  second  addi- 
tional pubhc  member  of  the  Committee 
would  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  offi- 
cials who  head  State  vocational  rehablh- 
tation  agencies,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  list  of  four  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational 
PuehabUitation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped located  in  Iowa's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  They  and  other  work- 
shops serve  a  very  useful  function,  pro- 
dding handicapped  men  and  women  with 
the  opportunity  to  produce  goods  and 
services  which  are  useful  and  giving  them 
pride  in  their  ability  to  do  this  work  de- 
spite their  disabiUties.  However,  work- 
shops are  only  custodial  in  nature  if  they 
fail  to  train  those  handicapped  who  are 
trainable  and  then  move  these  qualified 
clients  into  employment  in  the  workaday 
world  where  they  can  compete  with  non- 
handlcapped  persons  and  need  not  feel 
they  are  "second  class  citizens."  This  bill, 
by  broadening  the  membersliip  of  the 
Committee  for  Purchases  From  the  BUnd 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  to  in- 
clude a  public  member  v.ho  is  engaged 
on  the  State  level  In  promoting  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped, should  significantly  facilitate  the 
objectives  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  act  so  that  Its  re- 
quirement for  performance  of  75  percent 
of  the  "direct  labor"  by  the  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  persons 
would  include  not  only  products  but  also 
work  performed  under  a  service  contract. 

Another  major  effect  of  the  bill  is  to 
extend  the  appropriation  authority  for 
funding  the  Wagner-O'Day  program 
without  any  limit,  by  authorizing  appro- 
priation of  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  succeeding  fiscal  years."  This 
change  is  needed  so  that  repetitive  au- 
thorization of  relatively  small  amounts 
will  not  be  required  in  the  future.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  lepi.slation  will  cost 
$252,000  In  fiscal  year  1974,  $265,000  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  S280,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  .5295.000  In  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
$310,000  in  fiscal  year  1978.  This  will  in- 
deed be  mone;.  well  spent,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  Increased  emphasis  on  reha- 
bilitation which  will  come  about  through 
the  change  in  the  administering  Commit- 
tee's membership.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  needed  legislation. 
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Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ctMumt  that  all  lif  embets  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material  on  the  bill  presently  un- 
der consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rwn  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU  H.R. 
11143,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  takea 

Mr.  SYMJ4S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  308,  nays  0 
not  voting  123,  as  follows: 


Abdaor 

Abcug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Aadenon, 

Oalir. 
Anderaon,  TU. 
Andrews.  K.a 
Andrewa, 

N.Oak. 
AnQnnalo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Anngtmng 

Ashley 
Asp  In 
^^"I'nan 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeTlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bradonas 
Bra7 
Breauz 
Brooks 
Brootoflatd 
Brotzman 
Brows,  OalU. 
Brown.  IClch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhfll.  H.C. 
BroThlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Buike.  Uaaa. 
Burl  eaon.  Tex. 
BiuUaon,  ICo. 
Bypon 

Caney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappeu 
Clancy 
Clark 
Claoaen, 
DonH. 
CUwaon.Dal 
Clay 

dereUad 
Ooehran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
CoIUna,  m. 
CoUlBa.Tex. 
conable 
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Conlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

I3anlelson 

Davis.  Wla. 

de  la  Oana 

Delaney 

Dell  en  back 

Oelliuns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Drlnan 

Duncan 
duPont 

Ell  berg 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

PaseeU 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Wynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Foreythe 

Fountain 


Freltnghuyaen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbboaa 
oilman 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalea 
Ooodling 
OrUBtha 
Oroai 
Orover 
Oude 
Ouycr 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
aehmldt 
Hanley 


Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 

Hays 
Hibert 

Hechler.  W.  Vft. 
Hackler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Holiiield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Johnson.  OalU. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Koch 

Kyras 

lAndgrebe 

Landrum 

lAtta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Utton 

Long.  Ud. 

Lou 

Lujaa 

UcClory 

McColllster 

UcCormack 

UcFall 

McKlnney 

Uadlgan 

Mabon 

MaUary 

Martin.  Nabr. 

Mathls.Ga. 

Matsuniaga 

Ifayne 

ManoU 

Meads 

Melcher 

Metealfe 

MesTlnsky 

Mlchd 


Mllford 

UUler 

Mlnlsh 

Kflnfc' 

MltcheU.  Md. 
MltcheU,  N.T. 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

Cam. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natchw 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O-NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Plekle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltclmrd 
QulUen 
RaUsback 
Ban  gel 
Barlck 

xwCfl 


Rerula 

Beuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germgln 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Belberilag 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  T. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Arlx. 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

SuUlvan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 
Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 
Tleman 

Towell,  Ner. 

VanOeerUn. 
Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Van* 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wmiams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUeoo. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Woltt 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Tatron 

Toimg,  Alaska 
Young,  pia. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Addabbo 

Ash  brook 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

B\irke.  Calif. 

Burke,  n*. 

Burton 

Butler 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cederbwg 

Chisholm 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels. 

DomlnlcA  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 123 


Gray 

Green,  Orag. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Ounter 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tean. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Euczynskl 

KuykendaJl 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpaddea 

Macdonald 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mills 


Edwards.  Calif.  MInshall,  Ohio 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
NU 
Owens 


Eshleman 

Flood 

Flowers 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Qlnn 

Orasao 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Qule 

Randall 

Reid 

Rlegls 

Rodlno 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roetenkowskl 

Rouseelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Stratton 

StubbleOeld 

Symington 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Qa. 
Young.  S.C. 


80  (two-thirds  havlBg  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlna 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boetenkowskl  with  Mr.  VOaJl 

Mr.  Hooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.*  Hanna. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  BelL 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  KuykendaU 


Mr.  Oreon  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  HJn- 

^.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Cedsr- 

j^J^Nlx  wttii  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon  of  CaU- 

Mr.  Donalnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Beard 
Mr.  Donohua  with  Mr.  ProehUch. 
Mr,  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Conyers 
Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto 
Mr.  0«*y  of  New  Yortt  with  Mr.'  MamianL 
Mrs.  Qraeso  with  Mr.  Baker.  ""'"«ro. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  young  of  Qtorgl^ 
foS'  ^*'*"'°*^®'"  ^"^  ^-  Mathlas^fcloi. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Miarazltl 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 

CaSS^"'^    ^'"^   ^-    ^*^   "'  North 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Camp 
Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  McCloskey 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Fteyser 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Qule. 

«f *^'  ^."'i®  °'  California  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington.  "-uooa 

^  Mr.   Corman   with   Mr.   Roncallo   of  New 

AliSirS"^  °'  *°^  ^"^  ^-  '^'^'^  «" 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  McDade 

.y,^-  ,^J?^  °'  California  ^th  Mr.  Mia- 
shall  of  Ohio.  — *.  «*« 

Bu'tir^*^   of   South    Carolina   with   Mr. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Bousselot 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Schneebell 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  rx)ng  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Spence 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Steele 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman 

Mr.  Stubbleaeld  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 

SOUfl. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  TJllman  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.   Whltehurst. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Wlgelns 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  Glnn  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

la.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Lehmaa 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  MlUs. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Pepper 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Treen  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TAX  RELIEP  FOR  LOW-  AND 
MIDDLE-INCOME  PAMILIB8 

(Mrs.  GRiPFrrHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  QRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
give  low-  and  middle-income  families 
Income  tax  relief  in  this  period  of  «>lral- 
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tag  prices.  This  bill  would  give  taxpayers 
the  option  of  taking  a  $200  credit  for 
themselves  and  each  dependent  Instead 
of  the  existing  $750  personal  exemption. 

The  average  family  would  pay  nearly 
$200  less  in  income  taxes.  A  family  of 
four  earning  $6,000  would  save  $245. 
while  a  family  of  6  earning  $10,000  would 
save  $330.  In  fact,  nearly  all  families 
earning  $20,000  or  less  would  pay  less 
taxes  by  using  the  optional  credit  rather 
than  the  $750  exemption. 

Some  of  the  hardest  working  American 
families  were  actually  worse  off  econom- 
ically In  1973  than  in  1972,  despite  small 
wage  gains.  This  is  because  they  paid 
about  20  percent  more  for  food,  19  per- 
cent more  for  gasoline,  plus  higher  social 
security  and  income  taxes. 

Individually,  these  families  need  help. 
Collectively,  we  need  to  keep  their  con- 
sumer demand  and  purchasing  power 
strong  to  ward  off  recession  and  even 
higher  unemployment. 

This  measure  would  provide  nearly 
$6.5  billion  in  tax  relief.  Ninety  percent 
of  these  savings  would  accrue  to  persons 
earning  less  than  $15,000  a  year,  a  group 
which  will  channel  their  tax  savings 
back  Into  the  economy  In  the  form  of 
spending  on  family  necessities.  It  will 
help  such  families  far  more  than  rtjslng 
the  amount  of  the  personal  exemption — 
a  device  which  already  benefits  most 
those  who  need  the  tax  savings  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  tables  show- 
ing the  total  distribution  of  tax  relief  by 


Income  category,  and  tax  savings  to  sev- 
eral family  types  by  income  category  in 
the  Rkcord  along  with  the  bill: 

TAX  SAVINGS  FROM  PROPOSAL 
(Attun»M  pcrseml  deductiens  of  15  peresnt  of  ineonra) 


Adjusted  grou 

inceme 


Present 
tax 


Tax  with 
$200  credit 


Tax 

uvinf 


MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS 


Adjusted  gross 
Income 


Present        Tax  with 
tax     $200  credit 


Tax 


MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  4  DEPENDENTS 


JS.OOO 0 

J8.000 x» 

W,000 322 

$10.000 620 

$12,500 1,024 

$15.000 1435 

$17,500 ilsoa 

$20,000 2,385 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH 

».M0. J98 

$6,000 245 

»«,000 569 

$10,000 90b 

$12.500 1,309 

$15,000 1,765 

$17,500 2,233 

$20,000 2,760 


$153 
131 

115 
100 
70 
47 
25 
0 


0 

0 

0 

$28 

0 

322 

$290 

330 

758 

266 

1,248 

187 

1,779 

124 

2.340 

45 

DEPENDENTS 

0 

0 

$333 

690 

1.158 

1,648 

2,179 

2,740 


$98 

24$ 
238 
215 
151 
117 
M 
20 


MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  1  DEPENDENT 


$5,000 $208  0 

».000 362  $153 

$8.000 706  533 

$10,000 1,048  890 

}l|.M0... l.«3  1,358 

J15.000 1,930  1,848 

$17,500 2.416  2,379 

$20,000 2,948  2,940 


$208 

209 

173 

158 

105 

82 

37 

8 


gWO $322  J169 

$6.000 48«  353 

».<»0^ B48  733 

fO.WO 1,190  1,090 

JIZ-SOO 1,628  1  5M 

«5,000 2.695  2,048 

Jl^.MO 2,804  2.579 

$20.000 3,135  3.135 

SINGLE  PERSON 

$5.000 J491  $433                 $58 

».000 681  637                   U 

$8.000 1,100  1,078                     22 

$10,000 1.530  1,515                    15 

$12.500 2,059  2.059                    0 

JI5.OOO 2.630  2.630                    0 

J17.M0 3,249  3,249                     0 

$20.000 3,915  3.915                      0 


"Breakivkn"  Points 

(Adjiisted  gross  Income  level  at  which  the 
optional  8200  tax  credit  Is  worth  the  aame  as 
the  $750  personal  exemption.) 

Type  of  tax  return  and  adjusted  gross  In- 
come level : 

Married  couple  with  four  depend- 

«its ♦21.764.71 

Married  oouple  with  three  de- 
pendenta 21,274.51 

Married  couple  with  two  depend- 
•Jit* 20,784.32 

Married  couple  with  one  depend- 
ent      20  294.  12 

Married  oouple  with  no  depend- 
ente   19,803.92 

Single   person. 12,600.00 


DECREASE  IN  TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  PROPOSAL 
(Based  on  calendar  year  1972  Income  levels) 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Percent  of 

returns  in 

each  income 

class  1 


Number  of 

returns 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thousands) 


Oeaeese 

in  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


Percent 

of  total 

decrease 


g  to  $3,000 
,000  to  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $7,000... 
$7,000  to  $16,000.. 
J10,0OC  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  to  $2C,000. 


23.1 
13.4 
11.9 
lfi.9 
19.6 
8.7 


3,220.5 
7,745.8 
8,736.8 
12, 229. 1 
15,045.2 
6,881.2 


$165. 8 

626.4 

983.3 

1.763.0 

2,280.8 

599.3 


2.6 

9.7 

15.2 

27.2 

35.3 

9.3 


Adjusted  gross  income  dass 


Percent  of 

returns  in 

aadi  incsme 

cUss> 


Number  of 

returns 

witti  tax 

decreue 

(tttousands) 


Decrease 

in  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


Percent 

o(  total 

decrease 


$20,000  to  $50 ,000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 

Total 


5.9 
.5 
.15 


1,017.6 

1.8 

.4 


$51.3 
.2 
.1 


0.8 


100.15 


54, 878. 5 


6. 470. 1 


100.1 


'  In  calendar  year  1971  (1972  data  unavailable). 


INADEQUATE  WHEAT  SUPPLIES 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Hke  to  voice  my  strong  displeasure  with 
the  present  administration's  nonpollcles 
to  assure  adequate  wheat  supplies  to  the 
American  consumers. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  written  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture expressing  my  strong  feelings 
about  the  prompt  need  for  action  on  the 
wbeat  crisis.  Yet  the  only  response  I  re- 
ceive is  couched  in  excuses  for  Inaction 
and  rhetoric  to  shift  the  blame  to  the 
free  market  system. 

As  a  consequence,  I  found  It  necessary 
to  recommend  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  four-point  program  to 
De  implemented  Immediately : 


First,  that  USDA  should  determine  the 
minimum  wheat  supply  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  full  supply  of  wheat  products 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1974.  and 
to  develop  a  plan  to  assure  that  supply. 
Second  and  simultaneous,  that  the 
President  should  assign  the  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  the  responsibility  for  securing 
firm  agreements  from  foreign  purchas- 
ers to  delay  their  shipments  until  JiUy  1. 
Third,  that  the  administration  should 
review  planned  concessional  sales  and 
donations  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram to  determine  which  cmes  could  be 
postponed  without  causing  undue  hard- 
ships in  foreign  lands. 

Hnally,  if  these  proposed  methods  do 
not  yield  the  necessary  assured  domestic 
supply,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  should  move  under  the  'Ex- 
port  Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  estab- 


lish an  export  licensing  system.  This 
should  be  combined  with  an  immediate 
announcement  that  1973-74  U.S.  wheat 
is  "sold  out"  and  that  no  additional  ex- 
port licenses  will  be  granted  for  sale  of 
such  wheat.  This  would  allow  many  ex- 
isting contracts  to  be  filled,  but  permit 
an  adequate  wheat  supplj-  to  American 
consumers. 

I  hope  these  actions  are  taken  immedi- 
ately to  protect  the  American  consumers. 


PRIVACy  OP  INFORMATION 

(Mr.  OOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
tomorrow.  In  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11793,  providing  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  It  is  my  Intention 
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to  offer  an  amendment  to  safeguard  the 
privacy  of  information  obtained  In  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

The  amendment  follows: 
Amznsmxnt  Oitksed  bt  Me.  Oolowatkb  to 
HJi.  11793 

Page  35,  after  line  10: 
To  protect  and  aasiire  prlracy  of  Indirlduala 
and  personal  Information,  the  Administrator 
U  directed  to  eetabUab  gxildellnes  and  pro- 
cedures for  handling  Individual  Identifiable 
personal  data.  He  shall  provide  in  such  guide- 
lines and  procedures  a  reasonable  and  expe- 
ditious method  for  each  individual  data  sub- 
ject to: 

(a)  be  Informed  If  he  is  the  subject  of 
personally  Identifiable  data. 

(b)  gam  access  to  such  data. 

(c)  contest  the  accuracy,  completeneas, 
timeliness,  pertinence  and  necessity  of  re- 
tention or  Inclusion  of  such  data.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  necessary  precautions 
to  assure  that  no  Indiscriminate  transfer  of 
personally  identifiable  data  is  made  to  any 
other  person,  organization  or  government 
agency. 


March  4,  197^. 


AMENDMENT  TO  OSHA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wlsconsm 
(Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced February  27,  H.R.  13118,  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970— OSHA. 

The  purpose  of  OSHA  is  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
American  workers — with  equity  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike. 

Pre.'^ently  under  the  act,  employees  of 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
are  expressly  excluded  from  its  coverage, 
except  under  approved  State  plans. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13118  Is  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  by  providing  for  Federal  author- 
ity to  help  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  of  State  and  local 
employees  where  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
unsale  or  unheal thful  working  conditions 
or  imminent  danger  exists. 

State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees are  not  now  covered  because  the 
term  "employer,"  which  Is  controlling 
for  coverage  purposes,  expressly  excludes 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

According  to  section  3(5)  of  the  act: 

(6)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  buslnese  affecting  commerce  wlio 
has  employees,  but  does  not  include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

The  term  "State"  Is  defined  as  follows 
in  section  3(7)  of  the  act: 

(7 1  Tlie  term  "State"  Includes  a  Stete  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Qiuim,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Since  States,  as  defined  In  section  3(7) 
of  the  act,  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  are  not  regarded  as  employers  un- 
der section  3(5)  of  the  act,  they  are  not 
covered  as  employers  under  tbe  act,  ex- 


cept to  the  extent  that  section  18(c)  (6), 
and  the  pertinent  regulations  of  that  sec- 
tion, requires  as  a  condition  of  aiH>roval 
that  a  State  plan: 

(6)  Contain(s)  sittsfactory  assurances 
that  such  State  wUl,  tc  the  extent  permitted 
by  its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  appUcable  to  all  em- 
ployees of  pubUc  agencies  of  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions,  which  program  Is  as 
effective  as  the  standards  contained  in  an  ap- 
proved plan. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  estab- 
lished that  any  entity  which  has  been: 
First,  created  directly  by  the  State,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  department  or  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  Government,  or,  sec- 
ond, administered  by  individuals  who  are 
controlled  by  public  officials  and  respon- 
sible to  such  officials  or  to  the  general 
electorate,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof"  under 
section  33(5)  of  the  act  and,  therefore, 
not  within  the  definition  of  employer, 
and,  consequently,  not  subject  to  the  act 
as  an  employer. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  further 
established  in  section  1975.5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register — January  21,  1972 — various 
factors  which  wUl  be  taken  mto  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  an  entity 
meets  the  above  two  tests.  Each  case  Is 
viewed  on  its  merits. 

Examples  of  entities  which  would  nor- 
mally be  regarded  as  not  being  employers 
under  section  3(5>  of  the  act  are  the 
State  departments  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  State  highway  and  motor  vehicle  de- 
partments; State,  county,  and  municipal 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  well  as 
penal  institutions:  State,  county,  and 
municipal  judicial  bodies;  State  univer- 
sity board  of  trustees;  State,  county,  and 
municipal  public  school  boards  and  com- 
missions; and  public  libraries. 

Dependmg  on  the  facts  in  the  partic- 
ular situation,  the  following  types  of  en- 
tities would  also  probably  be  excluded  as 
employers  under  section  3(5)  of  the  act: 
harbor  districts,  irrigation  districts,  port 
authorities,  bi-State  authorities  over 
bridges,  highways,  rivers,  harbors,  et 
cetera;  mumcipai  transit  entitles;  and 
State,  county,  and  local  hospitals,  and 
related  Institutions. 

The  following  examples  are  of  entitles 
which  would  normally  not  be  regarded  as 
a  "State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State."  but  unusual  factors  to  the  con- 
trary in  a  particular  case  may  Indicate 
otherwise:  Public  utility  companies, 
merely  regulated  by  State  or  local  bodies; 
businesses,  such  as  alcoholic  beverage  dis- 
tributors, licensed  under  State  or  local 
law;  other  business  entitles  which  imder 
agreement  perform  certam  f imctlons  for 
the  State,  such  as  gasoline  stations  con- 
ductmg  automobile  inspections  for  State 
and  county  governments. 

Some  protection  of  the  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  provided 
for  elsewhere  m  the  act.  Section  18(c)  (6) 
says  that  a  State  plan  may  be  approved 
only  if  it  contains  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  a  State  uill,  to  its  legal  abil- 


ity, establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  for  public  employees. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  Issued 
gmdelines  for  the  States  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  State  and  local  public 
employees.  These  are  set  forth  In  the 
decision  approving  the  North  Carolina 
plan— 38  CFR  3041,  February  1,  1973 
That  decision  rules  that  the  remedial 
system  of  a  State  public  employee  pro- 
gram "does  not  have  to  be  the  same  as 
the  remedial  system  available  to  private 
employers."  Instead,  the  decision  says 
that,  for  aroroval,  the  State  plan  must 
contain  assurances  that  the  safety  and 
health  programs  for  State  public  em- 
ployees provide  for  the  following:  First 
regular  inspections  of  workplaces,  in- 
cluding Inspections  In  response  to  com- 
plaints; second,  a  means  for  employees 
to  bring  possible  violations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mspectors;  third,  notification  to 
employees  when  no  violations  are  found 
in  a  complaint-response  Inspection; 
fourth,  information  for  employees  about 
their  protection  and  responsibilities  un- 
der the  program;  fifth,  protection  for 
employees  against  employer  retaliation 
for  exercismg  their  rights  under  the  pro- 
gram; sixth,  information  for  employees 
about  their  exposure  to  toxic  materials, 
especially  when  exposures  are  above 
levels  specified  by  standards;  seventh, 
procedures  for  prompt  restramt  or  elimi- 
nation of  imminent  danger  situations; 
eighth,  a  means  of  notifying  employers 
and  employees  when  an  alleged  violation 
has  been  found;  and  ninth,  a  means  of 
establishing  timetables  for  correction  of 
violations,  and  for  notifying  employees 
and  employers  about  them. 

All  of  the  approved  and  proposed  State 
plans  provide  coverage  for  State  and  lo- 
cal pubUc  employees.  However,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  safety  and  health 
program  to  public  employees  may  be  de- 
velopmental. The  Secretary  has  said  that, 
for  approval,  a  State  plan  need  not  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  of  section  18  at 
the  time  of  submission,  but  may  be  ap- 
proved if  It  meets  these  requirements 
within  a  3 -year  developmental  period. 
The  period  for  the  development  of  State 
and  local  coverage  and  the  particular 
provisions  in  State  safety  plans  vary 
widely. 

All  approved  State  plans  provide  for 
some  manner  of  enfc^cing  a  compliance 
of  State  and  local  governmental  agencies. 
In  a  number  of  States  the  same  type  of 
enforcement  Is  used  for  public  employers 
as  for  private  employers — that  Is.  Alaska, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. In  other  States  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  Is  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  section  19  of  the  act  for 
Federal  employees,  with  assurances  that 
the  program  will  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements outlined  above — that  Is,  Mon- 
tana and  North  Carolina. 

In  1972  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
published  "Injury  Rates  by  Industry. 
1970".  The  foUowlng  work-injury  rates 
were  published  based  on  work  Injurtes 
and  disabling  work  Injuries  per  million 
employee-hours  of  exposure : 
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Industry 


MANUFACTURING 


IKanufacturing,  total 

NONMANUFACTURING 
Con  tract  Consbuction 

Contract  construction,  total 

Wtiolesale  and  Retrail  Trade 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  total 


£(lucational  services 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Colleges  and  universities..   


Government 

State  government: 

Hospitals 

Institjtions  of  higher  education 

Other  State  government '.'.'...'. 

Local  government: 

Transit  systems 

Electric  systems.. '..." 

Gas  systems ..'..'...[ 

Water  supply  systems '.'.'." 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal .". 

Other  utilities  (and  combination  utiiities)' 

Hospitals 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools..."  J 

Police..- '' 

fire  protection  ..  '...'.'..... 

Highways  and  streets "II"! 


There  are  few  mstances  where  the  m- 
jury  frequency  rate  for  State  and  local 
employees  is  lower  than  those  reported 
under  Nonmanufacturing,  Manufactur- 
ing and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 
TTiese  figures  refiect  the  need  for  fur- 
ther efforts  to  assm-e  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  State  and  local 
employees. 

The  present  procediu-es  for  assuring 
the  safety  and  health  of  State  and  local 
public  employees  followed  by  the  States 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Adnunistration  surely  comply  with  the 
act  as  it  is  written.  But  these  procedures 
lack  consistency  and  they  fail  to  cover 
public  employees  in  States  without  ap- 
proved State  plans.  The  statistics  indi- 
cate  that  occupations  in  State  and  local 
employment  can  be  every  bit  as  danger- 
ous as  those  in  the  private  sector.  I  there- 
fore believe  there  is  a  need  to  amend  the 
act  to  provide  for  an  effective  and  con- 
stitutional mechanism  to  improve  the 
State  and  local  public  employee  protec- 
tion on  the  part  of  OSHA. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
an.  13118  to  amend  OSHA  of  1970.  This 
bill  grants  Federal  authority  to  help  as- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  State  and  local  employees  where 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  unsafe  or  un- 
healthful  workmg  conditlcms  or  immi- 
nent danger  exists.  It  provides  full  cov- 
erage to  public  employees  and  employers. 
With  enforcement  through  the  District 
Courts  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitutional  limitations  of  Maryland 
'■  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183  (1967). 

Generally  the  bill  would  extend 
OSHA's  coverage  to  States  and  their  po- 
liucal  subdivisions.  Specifically,  it  would 
amend  the  definition  of  the  term  "per- 
««'■  in  the  act  to  Include  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Further, 


Avtnge  days  charged  p« 


r  injury 


Percent  of  disabling  Injuries 
resulting  in — 


SIC 
code 


Injury-frequency  rates 


1970 


1969 


Injury- 
seventy 
rate 


Perma- 

Rent 

partial 


Tempo- 
rary 

total 


All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 


Death 


Perma- 
nent 

impair- 
ment 


Tempo- 
rary 
toUl 

dis- 
ability 


15.2 


28.0 


11.3 


14.8 


28.0 


11.6 


759 


2,100 


452 


427 


613 


18 


17 


50 


75 


0.2 


.7 


545 


40 


82 
821 
822 


6.7 
7.1 
7.1 


4.4 


2.6 


2.1 


7.3 
7.5 
7.4 


385 

'287" 


95.4 


96.7 


97.7 


748 
639" 


15 

'if" 


57 
"40" 


.4 

'."3" 


2.2 
"i.2" 


97.4 
9i"5 


9280P 
9282P 
9290P 

9341 P 
9349P 
9349P 
9349P 
9349P 
934P 
9380P 
9382P 
9390P 
9390P 
9390P 


21.4 

7.4 

10.4 

22.0 
17.2 
14.1 
24.9 
63.9 
23.0 
13.0 
9.3 
45.6 
41.7 
35.6 


16.0 
6.2 


636 

843 

17 

30 

308 

665 

15 

42 

910 

646 

14 

88 

17.8 
11.0 
20.1 
48.3 


853 

1,391 


557 
1,171 


25 
20 


39 
81 


1.5 

98.5 

.8 

98.9 

2.0 

97.2 

.5 
1.3 


99.3 
98.0 


1,583 
2,598 


771 
793 


16 
14 


63 
41 


1.5 

l.l 


98.1 
98.6 


12.2 
7.5 
42.3 
48.8 
4a4 


400 

300 

2,521 

4.349 

2.369 


670 

16 

31 

564 

13 

32 

797 

12 

55 

1,275 

22 

104 

338 

14 

67 

1 

1.7 

98.3 

2 

1.4 

38.4 

5 

1.3 

98.1 

fc 

3.1 

96.3 

8 

1.3 

97.9 

it  would  amend  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployer" by  striking  out  the  phrase  which 
elimmates  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. These  changes  m  the  definition 
would  give  to  employees  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  coverage  imder 
the  act,  and  provide  the  full  protection  of 
the  imminent  danger  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  from  12  to  14.  One  of  the  new 
members  would  be  a  representative  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
other  would  be  a  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

Any  employees  or  representatives  of 
employees  of  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  who  believe  that  a 
safety  or  health  violation  exists  that 
threatens  physical  harm,  or  that  an  im- 
minent danger  exists,  may  request  an  in- 
spection by  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative,  of  such 
violation  or  danger.  Any  notice  shall: 
First,  be  in  writing,  second,  set  forth  with 
reasonable  particularity  the  groimds  for 
the  notice  and  third,  shall  be  signed  by 
the  employees  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees. A  copy  shall  be  provided  the  em- 
ployer or  his  agent  no  later  than  at  the 
time  of  Inspection,  except  that,  upon  the 
request  of  the  person  giving  notice,  his 
name  or  the  names  of  the  individual  em- 
ployees referred  to  In  the  notice  shall  not 
appear  in  the  copy  or  on  any  record  pub- 
lished, released,  or  made  available  ac- 
cording to  the  act.  If  the  Secretary,  upon 
receipt  of  the  notice,  determines  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  such  violations 
or  danger  exists,  he  shall  make  a  special 


inspection  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  de- 
termine if  such  pattern  or  practice  or 
danger  exist. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are 
no  reasonable  groimds  to  beheve  that  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  such  violations  or 
dangers  exists,  he  shall  notify  the  em- 
ployees or  representatives  of  employees 
in  writing  of  this  determination.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  violations  or  dangers  ex- 
ists, but  that  violations  or  dangers  exist 
which  do  not  constitute  a  pattern  or 
practice,  or  that  dangers  exist  which  do 
hot  constitute  imminent  dangers  he 
shaU  notify  the  employer  and  the 'em- 
ployees or  representative  of  the  employ- 
ees in  writing  of  this  determination. 

Prior  to  or  during  any  hispection  of  a 
workplace,  any  employees  or  represent- 
ative of  employees  employed  in  the  work- 
place may  notify  the  Secretary  or  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  inspections.  In 
u-nting,  of  any  violation  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  act  which  they  have  reason  to 
believe  exists  in  the  workplace;  that  is 
the  general  duty  clause  of  the  act  will 
cover  State  and  local  employees 

The  U.S.  district  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  upon  i)etition  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  restrain  any  pattern  or  practice 
of  any  violation  of  section  5(a)  that  ex- 
poses employees  of  any  employer  who  is 
a  State  or  a  political  subdl\ision  of  a 
State  to  unhealtiiful  or  unsafe  working 
conditions.  Any  such  petition  to  restrain 
any  pattern  or  practice  of  any  violation 
of  section  5(a)  by  an  employer  shall  be 
filed  with  the  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
occurrence  of  any  violation  which  is  part 
of  such  pattern  or  practice,  and  any  af- 
fected employees  or  representative  of  af  ■ 
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fected  employees  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  as  parties  In  any 
proceeding  held  with  respect  to  such  peti- 
tion. Any  order  issued  may  require  such 
Bteps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid,  correct  or  remove  such  pattern 
or  practice. 

Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition,  the 
district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  tsmporary 
restraining  order  &s  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. The  proceeding  shall  be  as  provided 
by  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules,  Civil 
Procedure. 

In  the  case  of  a  petition  to  restrain 
any  pattern  or  practice  of  any  violation 
of  section  5(a)  by  an  employer  who  Is  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall,  before  filing  the  peti- 
tion, attempt  to  eliminate  such  pattern 
or  practice  through  voluntary  ccanpll- 
ance  by  the  employer  achieved  by  infor- 
mal conciliation  or  other  mediation  pro- 
cedures. Any  affected  employees  or  rep- 
resentative of  affected  employees  shall 
have  an  opportimlty  to  participate  in 
such  procedures. 

I  am  confident  this  bUl  will  help  to 
assure  employees  of  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  coverage  under  OSHA 
with  equity  for  employers  and  employees 
alike.  It  provides  legal  and  consistent 
coverage  for  all  of  the  Nation's  State  and 
local  employees  which  the  act  currently 
lacks.  Procedures  for  prompt  restraint 
or  elimination  of  imminent  danger  situ- 
ations are  retained  as  well  as  assurances 
to  employers  and  employees  aUke  for  fair 
and  equal  treatment  imder  the  law. 

An  amendment  such  as  this  Is  not 
easily  written,  and  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  invaluable  technical  assistance  of- 
fered by  the  Labor  Department,  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  the  Staff  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  Chuck 
Hurley  and  Kathy  Pamsworth  of  my 
staff.  I  feel  it  Is  essential  that  we  allay 
the  concern  expressed  by  those  in  the 
private  sector  who  say.  "I  am  required 
to  do  certain  things.  Why  does  not  the 
Government  have  to  do  the  same?" 

I  am  convinced  this  bill  justly  handles 
a  situation  which  requires  our  attention. 
Our  dlstlngiiished  colleague,  Dominick 
Daniels,  chairman  of  the  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee,  has  announced  oversight 
and  amendment  hearings  on  OSHA  be- 
ginning March  19.  I  am  confident  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  attention  and 
discussion  It  requires. 
The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 
HJi.  isiie 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupstlonal  Safety  ftnd 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral authority  to  aasiire  safe  and  healthful 
wortlng  condltlona  of  state  and  local  em- 
ployees where  a  pattern  or  practice  of  un- 
safe or  unhealthful  working  condltlona  or 
Imminent  dangers  exists 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Confrett   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  3(4)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or-  the  second  time  It  appears  therein 
and    by    Inserting    Immediately    before    the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following-  "  or 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State" 
(b)  Section  3(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  ttrlking  out  "or  any  state  or  poUtloal  sub- 
dlTlstoQ  of  a  Bute". 
S«c.   2.   Section   7(a)(1)    of  such   Act   U 


amended  by  striJtUig  out  "twelve"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "14"  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  such  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  representative  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  one  such  member 
shall  be  a  representative  of  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments." 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  ia  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(h)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f) 
shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  employ- 
er who  is  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employer  who  Is  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  any 
employees  or  representative  of  employees  who 
believe  that  a  violation  of  section  5(a)  exists, 
or  that  an  imminent  danger  exists,  may  re- 
quest an  inspection  by  giving  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  represenutlve  of 
such  violation  or  danger.  Any  such  notice 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  shall  set  forth 
with    reasonable    particularity    the    grounds 
for  the  notice,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
employees   or    representative    of   employees, 
and  a  copy  shall  be  provided  the  employer 
or  his  agent  no  later  than  at  the  time  of  such 
Inspection,  except  that,  upon  the  request  of 
the  person  glvmg  such  notice,  his  name  and 
the  names  of  Individual  employees  referred 
to  therein  shall  not  appear  in  such  copy  or 
on  any  record  published,  released,  or  made 
avaUable  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section.  If  upon  receipt  of  such  notification 
the  Secretary  determmes  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  such  violations  or  dangers  exists,  he 
shall  make  a  special   inspection  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  determine  if  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  dangers  exist.  If  the  Sec- 
retary  determines   there  are  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  such  violations  or  dangers  exists  he  shaU 
notify  the  employees  or  representative  of  the 
employees  In  wrttLng  of  such  determination. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grotmds  to  believe  that  a  pattern  or 
pracUce  of  violations  or  dangers  exists,  but 
that  violations  or  dangers  exist  which  do  not 
constitute  a  pattern  or  practice  or  that  dan- 
gers exist  which  do  not  constitute  Imminent 
dangers,  he  shall  notify  such  employer  and 
the  employees  or  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees In  writing  of  such  determination. 

"(3)  Prior  to  or  during  any  Inspection  of 
a  workplace,  any  employees  or  representa- 
tive of  employees  employed  In  such  work- 
place may  notify  the  Secretary  responsible  for 
conducting  the  Inspection,  in  writing,  of  any 
violation  of  section  5(a)  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  exists  In  such  workplace  " 
Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  employer  who 
1*  a  State  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
an  employer  who  Is  a  SUte  or  a  pc^ltlcal 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(e)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  the 
Secretary,  to  restrain  any  pattern  or  practice 
of  any  violation  of  section  6(a)  that  exposes 
employees  of  any  employer  who  is  a  State 
or  a  political  subdlvfclon  of  a  State  to  un- 
healthful or  unsafe  working  condltlona.  In 
the  case  of  petition  to  restrain  any  pattern 
or  practice  of  any  violation  of  section  6(a) 
by  any  such  employer  ( 1 )  such  petition  ahall 
be  filed  with  the  appropriate  Umted  States 
district  court  not  later  than  6  months  after 
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the  occurrence  of  any  violation  which  la  p«rt 
of  such  pattern  or  practice,  and  (2)  any  af. 
fected  employees  or  representative  of  af- 
fected employees  shall  have  an  opportunltv 
to  participate  as  parties  in  any  proceedlnc 
held  with  respect  to  such  petition.  Any  order 
Issued  may  require  such  steps  to  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid,  correct,  or  re- 
move  such  pattern  or  practice. 

"Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition,  the  du- 
trtct  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary  restrain 
ing  order  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  prol 
ceedlng  shall  be  as  provided  by  Rule  65  of 
the  Federal  Rules,  ClvU  Procedure. 

"In  the  case  of  a  petition  to  restrain  any 
pattern  or  practice  of  any  violation  of  sec- 
tlon  5(a)  by  an  employer  who  is  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  the 
Secretary  shall,  before  flUng  Buch  petition, 
attempt  to  eUminate  such  pattern  or  prac- 
tice  through  voluntary  compliance  by  such 
employer  achieved  by  informal  conciliation 
or  other  mediation  procedures.  Any  affected 
employees  or  representative  of  affected  em- 
ployees shall  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate   in    such    procedures." 

Stc.  6.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d).  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  subsection- 
"(c)  The  provlsione  of  subsection  (a)  and 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  an  employer  who  Is  a  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State." 

Sec.  7.  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  subsection : 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
through  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (i) 
through  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  employer  who 
is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State." 

Skc.  8.  (a)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  1b 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ".  or  over  any  such  issue 
with  respect  to  employees  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  such  State". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  18(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"(c)"  the  first  time  it  appears  therein  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and.  speclflcally.  the  require- 
ment set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  of  such 
subsection,". 

Sec.  0.  The  amendments  made  by  the  foe- 
going  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect 
120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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REDUCING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUKKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  have  again  today  reintroduced  my  bill 
to  reduce  social  security  taxes  for  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

I  have  joining  me  25  other  cosponsors, 
which  makes  75  Members  of  the  House, 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation. 

This  social  security  tax,  if  you  will 
check  back  in  your  home  districts,  you 
will  find  is  the  most  regressive  tax  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
workers  in  this  country  are  paying  more 
in  social  security  taxes  than  they  are  in 
income  taxes.  This  la  a  tax  that  falls  very 
heavily  on  small  business  and  places 
domestic  Industry  at  a  real  disadvantage 
when  they  try  to  compete  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  the  European  nations 


where  they  pay  only  a  tax  of  one-third  on 
the  employer,  one-third  on  the  employee, 
and  the  rest  from  general  revenue. 

I  urge  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
not  cosponsored  this  legislation  to  look 
Into  the  legislation  and  join  with  me  so 
that  we  can  have  additional  copsonsors. 
I  expect  to  file  another  25  names  by  next 
Monday,  so  it  would  be  nice  if  you  will 
look  into  this  bill  and  join  the  honor  roll 
of  cosponsors  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  regressive  tax. 


HEARINGS  ON  PARENS  PATRIAE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annotmce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold 
hearings  on  HJl.  12528  and  H.R.  12921, 
l)ills  to  amend  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
allow  States  to  sue  as  parens  patriae  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens  or  for  injuries  to 
Its  own  general  economy.  Hearings  on 
this  subject  will  commence  on  March  11, 
1974,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2141  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  At  that  time 
testimony  will  be  heard  for  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.  Sub- 
sequent hearings  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  date. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  Record  should  ad- 
dress their  request  to  the  Subcommittee 
(HI  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

LABOR— PAIR  WEATHER 
FRIEND— TV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  several  days  I  have  told  how  a 
clash  developed  between  the  demonstra- 
bly unfair  management  of  the  Farah  Co. 
and  the  union  that  was  trying  to  organize 
it.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  wlU  re- 
call that  during  some  of  the  most  bitter 
days  of  the  dispute  I  was  approached  in 
the  public  streets  of  San  Antonio  by  a 
group  of  people  who  had  lost  their  jobs 
on  account  of  the  situation,  and  these 
people  asked  me  to  hear  their  griev- 
ances— which  I  did,  as  it  was  my  duty. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  a  few  dedicated 
enemies  of  mine  in  the  labor  movement 
decided  to  use  this  Incident  to  portray 
me  as  being  antilabor  and  guilty  of 
"Pinion  busting."  They  knew  then  and 
they  know  now  that  nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  truth. 

But  as  fate  would  have  it,  these  indi- 
viduals seem  to  have  remarkable  access 
to  the  great  powers  of  labor,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  f oimd  myself  the  target 
of  nothing  less  than  the  official  organ 
of  the  AFL-CIO  itself. 

This  particular  AFL-^TIO  report  on  me 
resulted  from  a  press  release  engineered 
by  these  few  people  In  San  Antonio,  who 
Imew  that  their  eflfort  was  a  complete 


distortion  of  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened, and  moreover  portrayed  me  as  be- 
ing unsympathetic  to  organized  labor, 
when  in  fact  I  have  always  defended 
labor.  I  have  never  apologized  for  my 
support  of  the  right  of  the  working  man 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively;  that 
is  a  right  that  I  have  always  believed  in 
and  defended,  even  when  it  cost  me  polit- 
ical support,  and  even  when  my  oppo- 
nents took  advantage  of  it  to  portray  me 
as  a  tool  of  "union  goons"  as  they  char- 
acterized labor. 

So  I  have  been  a  friend  of  labor 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  thought  that 
if  there  had  ever  been  any  question  about 
anything  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  surely 
I  would  get  the  courtesy  of  being  asked 
for  my  side  of  the  story.  Not  so  here.  I 
never  even  got  the  courtesy  of  receiving 
a  copy  of  a  message  that  was  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  to  me,  or  a  copy  of  the 
press  release  condemning  me,  until  days 
after  the  event,  and  then  only  through 
the  kindness  of  a  fellow  who  wondered 
just  what  was  going  on. 

Now  I  was  aggrieved  by  this  shabby 
and  grossly  unfair  treatment.  So  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  man  most  responsible  for 
this  whole  "thing,  and  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  see  that  the  situation  was  cor- 
rected— namely.  Don  Slaiman,  who  heads 
up  the  AFL-CIO  civil  rights  depart- 
ment, and  who  provides  the  money  and 
wherewithal  that  enables  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment to  exist.  And  in  fairness  to  that 
body,  I  will  say  that  its  attack  on  me  was 
not  cleared  by  Its  board — only  two  or 
three  board  members  actually  seem  to 
have  known  about  it. 

I  thus  had  every  reason  to  think  that 
Slaiman  would  understand  my  griev- 
ance: Here,  after  all,  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  labor,  from  an  area  where  la- 
bor has  few  friends,  being  assailed  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  result  of 
the  devious  efforts  of  a  few  people  who 
could  infiuence  a  guy  who  controlled  an 
AFL-CIO  letterhead.  Here  I  was,  vic- 
timized by  an  organization  that  then  had 
no  official  existence,  and  whose  directors 
were  not  even  aware  of  it.  And  here  I 
was,  not  having  received  even  a  message 
from  anybody,  receiving  attacks  from 
the  heights  of  George  Meany  himself. 

You  csui  understand  my  rage,  when  I 
wrote  Slaiman  this  letter: 

CONGRKSS    or    THB    UNmD    STATTS. 

HoiTSE  or  Represkntativks, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  20, 1973. 
Mr.  Don  Slaiman, 
Director,  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Slaiman:  Throtigh  the  courtesy 
of  Mr  Richard  Murphy.  Legislative  Director 
of  8EIV  Committee  on  Political  Education,  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  Press  Release  and 
purpOTted  telegram  from  the  so-called  Labor 
Ckjuncil  for  Latin  American  Advancement, 
condemiUng  what  It  calls  my  "tinlon  busting 
attitude". 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  yet  to  receive  the 
supposed  telegram,  and  can  only  state  that 
Its  hypocrisy  is  equalled  only  by  the  shabbl- 
ness  of  your  tactics  and  sheer  untruthfulness 
of  your  statements.  You  know  as  well  as  any- 
one, my  consistent  support  for  the  causes  of 
the  people  and  my  stands  in  behalf  of  orga- 
nized labor  since  long  before  labor  had  any 
importance  In  my  section  of  the  coxintry. 
You  know  as  well  as  anyone,  my  long-stand- 
ing support  of  Civil  Rights  and  human  de- 
cency, even  in  the  days  when  such  stands 


I 
caused  me  considerable  personal  danger  and 
my  family  much  anxiety.  Tou  know  my  vot- 
ing record. 

In  Ught  of  aU  this,  It  is  hard  to  bellrva 
how  hypocritical  It  Is  of  you  and  your  cronies 
not  to  80  much  as  ask  me  what  my  position 
Is  respecting  the  Farah  Company,  let  alone 
give  me  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  whatever. 
I  don't  think  I  owe  you  any  explanations  for 
my  conduct.  You  have  not  earned  the  right 
to  condemn  me.  Your  actions  can  only  harm 
the  cause  that  we  both  stand  for.  I  wotUd 
feel  much  better  if  you  would  spend  your 
time  attacking  the  real  enemies  of  labor 
rather  than  your  friends. 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  see  again  such  shab- 
blneas  from  you  or  anyone  else  associated 
with  labor.  What  labor  stands  for  is  too  good 
to  be  besmirched  by  such  crude,  vicious  and 
untrue  statements  as  that  I  read  this  morn- 
ing. 

When  you  need  a  real  friend,  dont  call  on 

me.  I  wUl  do  what  Is  right  because  I  believe 

In   It.  not  because  I  owe   you  anything — r 

never  have  and  I  never  will. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henkt  B.  Gonzalez. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  waited  a  decent  length  of  time  for 
Slaiman  to  answer,  allowing  for  the  holi- 
day season  and  for  possible  mail  delay, 
before  trying  again : 

CONGRJSS  OF  THK  VifTTXD  StATKS. 

House  of  RKPREsENTAnvrs, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  10,  1974. 
Mr.  Don  Slaiman, 
Director,  CivU  Rights  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma  Slaiman:  Last  December  20,  X 
wrote  you  a  letter  regarding  a  Press  Release 
Issued  by  the  Labor  CouncU  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can Advancement,  in  which  I  was  attacked 
for  a  "Union  busting  attitude." 

Thxis  far.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from 
the  LCLAA.  not  even  a  peep.  I  have  yet  to 
receive  the  telegram  that  they  suppoeedly 
■ent  to  me  on  or  about  December  18,  and  the 
only  commxmlcatlons  I  have  had  have  been 
from  several  Board  Members  of  the  Organl- 
eatlon  who  have  wondered  why  they  were 
not  contacted  before  this  statement  was  Is- 
sued. And  I  am  not  terribly  surprised  that  I 
havent  heard  anythmg  from  you  either. 

I  think  that  you  know  what  my  record 
in  support  of  Labor  la  and  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  think  that  you  and  thoee  responsibls 
for  the  Press  Release  know  what  the  truth 
Is,  but  you  do  not  want  to  admit  It  even 
to  yourselves.  You  owe  me  an  apology  and 
the  LCLAA  does.  too.  I  expect  It  and  I  de- 
mand It.  I  also  expect  that  the  Press  Release 
wlU  be  retracted  and  that  I  will  receive  an 
apology — a  pubUc  apology — from  the  Organi- 
zation. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  It  would  be  possible 
for  Labor  to  tacitly  support  the  candidacy 
of  Its  greatest  enemy,  the  present  Incumbent 
of  the  White  House,  but  now  I  know. 
It  seems  clear  enough  now  that  you  guys 
would  rather  spend  your  energies  supporting 
your  enemies  and  attacking  your  friends.  If 
that  Is  going  to  do  anything  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  decency,  I've  got  a  lot  to 
learn  about  politics  and  life. 

I  don't  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from 
you — something  lees  than  outright  lies — and 
I  don't  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  frooa 
you  the  simple  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  my 
letter.  I  might  never  hear  from  you  and  you 
might  never  retract  the  statement,  or  apolo- 
gize to  me.  That's  your  Judgment  to  make. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  untU  I  do  hear 
from  you  and  I  do  get  a  public  apology,  you 
can  cross  me  off  your  list. 

Don't  darken  my  door  and  don't  clutter 
up  my  mailbox,  tuiless  It  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  an  apology. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HxNST  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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.  To  date.  Slalman  has  never  even  ac- 
knowledged my  letters.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived so  much  as  a  post  card  from  him 
or  those  who  Joined  in  issuing  the  attack 
on  me.  John  Mitchell  used  to  be  that 
arrogant,  when  I  questioned  him  about 
the  misconduct  of  a  subsequently  dis- 
missed assistant  attorney  general.  I  never 
dreamed  that  Don  Slaiman  would  be  of 
the  same  disposition  as  Mitchell. 

But  I  have  thought  about  this,  and  on 
serious  reflection  have  come  to  believe 
that  those  who  occupy  the  penthouse 
precincts,  be  they  business,  government, 
or  labor,  share  a  common  self -percep- 
tion: They  see  themselves  as  great  agents 
of  power.  They  see  themaelves  as  instru- 
ments   of    history,    exempt    from    the 
tumult  and  turmoil  that  lesser  mortals 
live  in.  They  become  Interested,  even  ob- 
sessed with  acquiring,  and  most  impor- 
tant, using  all  that  power.  It  becomes 
more  important  to  be  part  of  history 
than   to  wonder  what  history's  judg- 
ment will  be:  after  all.  If  great  men  can- 
not be  questioned,  they  come  to  think 
they  are  exempt  from  making  mistakes 
or  being  wrong.  So  to  the  self -envisioned 
brokers  of  power,  the  important  thing  is 
having  a  role  to  play,  not  whether  they 
are  doing  what  is  best  or  right,  not  to  be 
concerned  with  its  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness.  Being  a  great  man  takes  energy, 
and  being  a  great  man  is  what  counts 
most. 

It  may  be  that  having  a  grand  office, 
all  the  accoutrements  of  power,  plasang 
such  Important  roles,  becomes  as  Intoxi- 
cating to  men  like  Slaiman  as  it  did  to 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman,  whose  ar- 
rogance very  nearly  destroyed  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  land  of  the  free.  And 
maybe  having  a  position  of  power  Is  cor- 
rupting, as  It  was  to  John  Mitchell,  to 
whom  the  Important  thing  was  not  how 
you  played  the  game,  but  whether  you 
won,  CotLstitution,  law,  honesty.  Integrity, 
or  any  other  virtue  notwithstanding. 

Maybe  this  is  what  has  happened  to 
Slaiman.  Maybe  I  will  never  know,  be- 
cause I  may  never  hear  from  him  or  the 
other  panjandrums  of  big  labor,  who  are 
so  accessible  to  my  most  zealous  and  dedi- 
cated enemies,  but  whose  doors  are  closed 
to  the  likes  of  me.  just  an  ordinary,  day 
in,  day  out  friend  of  labor. 


DEPARTMENT      OP      AGRICITLTDRE 
VIOLATING  POOD  STAMP  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  recently  annoimced  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  to  es- 
tablish the  food  st&rxip  program  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  a  manner  that  discrimi- 
nates against  poor  people  there  and  is 
in  violation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

EarUer  this  week.  USDA  announced 
plans  for  starting  the  program  In  Puerto 
Rico,  pursuant  to  the  amendments  Con- 
gress adopted  last  August.  According  to 
that  announcement.  USDA  offlclala  have 
decided  to  give  a  smaller  amoimt  of 
stamps  to  hungry  Puerto  Rlcan  families 
than  It  provides  to  mainland  fammeTln 


an  apparently  cynical  disregard  for  the 
needs  of  the  Island's  iwor  and  In  an  ap- 
parent unconcern  for  the  plain  language 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 

The  act  states,  In  its  relevant  part, 
that  food  stamp  coupon   allotment*—^ 
the  amount  each  participating  family 
receives — must  be  set  at  such  a  level  as 
would  equal  the  cost  of  food  on  the 
island.  The  only  restriction  being  tliat 
such  coupon  allotments  cannot  exceed 
the  mainland  levels.  The  method  used  by 
USDA  in  the  past  for  such  calculations 
involves  determining  the  cost  for  the 
particular  foods  contained  in  its  econ- 
omy diet  plan.  Such,  for  example  is  the 
way  the  current  mainland  allotment  fig- 
ure of  $142  monthly  for  a  family  of  four 
was     determined.     Yet,     according     to 
USDAs  recent  announcement  it  has  set 
an  allotment  of  $122  monthly  for  four- 
person  Puerto  Rlcan  families.  Clearly, 
the  only  justification  for  this  reduction 
in  benefits  would  be  if  the  island  had 
lower  foods  costs   than   the  mainland. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  In  fact, 
Puerto  Rico  has  significantly  higher  food 
prices  tlian  many  places  in  the  main- 
land and  these  higher  prices  must  cer- 
tainly mean  that  the  economy  diet  plan 
costs  more   than   many   places   in   the 
mainland.  Accordingly,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  USDA  has  ignored  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  has  set  a  dis- 
criminatorily  low  standard  for  the  is- 
land. 

Turning  to  another,  equally  disturbing 
subject,  the  Department  has  also  an- 
nounced that  it  will  delay  implementing 
the  program  on  many  parts  of  the  Island 
untU  as  late  as  March  1975.  This  Is  most 
difficult  to  understand  since  the  amend- 
ments we  adopted  in  August  1973  clearly 
required  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  every  political  subdivision,  in- 
cluding all  the  parts  of  Puerto  Rico,  by 
June  30,  1974.  The  only  exception  Is  al- 
lowed for  those  places  where  It  is  deter- 
mined that  it  Is  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable to  do  so.  Yet,  incredibly.  USDA 
has  made  no  such  showing  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

To  be  specific,  the  implementation  of 
food  stamps  on  the  Island  must  be  ac- 
complished throiighout  the  Island  by  the 
June  30,  1974.  deadline  unless  USDA  and 
the  Commonwealth  are  able  to  demon- 
strate affirmatively  and  specifically  why 
such  implementation  is  not  possible. 
Lacking  such  a  showing,  they  are  in  ob- 
vious violation  of  the  law. 

If  It  should  develop  that  Indeed  isuch 
total  implementation  Is  truly  not  pos- 
sible or  practicable— even  through  the 
use  of  municipal  governments,  additional 
Federal  and  Commonwealth  agencies 
and  private  persons— then  the  obligation 
still  remains  upon  USDA  and  the  Com- 
monwealth to  complete  the  Implementa- 
tion at  the  first  possible  moment.  Even 
were  such  a  delay  necessary,  it  should 
certainly  not  extend  clear  to  March  1975 
for  San  Juan. 

Finally,  when  setting  the  income-eligi- 
bility standards  It  is  obvious  that,  once 
again,  USDA  chose  to  ignore  the  will  of 
Congress.  Our  1971  amendment  to  the 
act  Instructed  the  Department  to  calcu- 
late eligibility  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  household  by  the 
per  capita  Income  for  the  island,  thus 
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arriving  at  a  maximum  income  figure  t<\r 
each  household  size. 

It  is  clear  that  this  was  not  done  Ju6b 
ing  from  the  figures  used  in  USDA's  jm" 

^uTy^f^'"''.^'  ^^  '^*'  "  '^°^  that  the 
eligibility  standards  are  14  percent  lower 

than  those  used  for  U.S.   househol<b 

This  unlawful  discrimination  must  h^ 

rectified  Immediately. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
VETERANS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Representatives  Walsh 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Helstoski' 
Carney  of  Ohio,  and  over  50  House  co- 
sponsors,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
designed  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  Vietnam-era  veterans  This 
important  measure  will  provide  a  direct 
tuition  payment  to  vets  for  tuition  costs 
that  exceed  the  national  average— of 
about  $400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  the 
result  of  a  johit  effort  on  the  part  of  my- 
self and  my  four  colleagues  on  the  House 
veterans'  Affairs  Committee:  it  began 
and  continues,  as  an  effort  that  crosses 
both  State  and  party  lines,  hidlcated  by 
the  broad,  bipartisan  Support  the  bill  has 
gathered.  An  Identical  effort  is  underway 
m  the  Senate;  the  direct  tuition  concept 
there  has  the  support  of  over  30  Sena- 
tors, includhig  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field and  Minority  Leader  Scott. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  which  was  commission- 
ed by  the  VA  to  do  a  report  on  the  QI 
education  bill,  emphatically  concluded 
that  the  GI  bill  for  Vietnam-era  vets  falls 
far  short  of  Its  World  War  n  predeces- 
sor. The  World  War  H  program  not  only 
provided  veterans  with  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence aUowance,  but  took  care  of  vir- 
tually all  tuition  costs,  books,  and  sup- 
plies. The  present  GI  bill,  in  contrast, 
provides  vets  with  only  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance;  this  must  be  stretch- 
ed to  cover  not  only  our  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing but  also  our  high  cost  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  Important  findings 
made  by  the  ETS  study  was  that  the  sin- 
gle most  important  factor  determining 
whether  a  vet  uses  his  GI  benefits  is  the 
State  in  which  he  resides.  The  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  that  vets  present- 
ly receive  does  not  begin  to  cover  the 
costs  of  schooling  In  high  cost  public  edu- 
cation States.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  vets,  especially  in  States 
where  public  education  wears  a  high 
price  tag,  who  simply  cannot  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  their  GI  education 
benefits.  Thus,  the  present  GI  education 
program  does  not  afford  equal  education- 
al opportunities  for  all  our  vets;  this  was 
not  the  case  for  World  War  n  veterans 
who,  In  fact,  vrere  virtually  free  to  pick 
and  choose  not  only  among  public  schools 
but  among  private  as  well. 

The  bill  we  have  Introduced  seeks  to 
amend  the  basic  disparate  structure  of 
the  current  GI  bill.  It  would  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  reim- 
burse a  vet  for  tuition  costs  above  $41»— 
approximately  the  national  average  tul- 
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tion— with  the  VA's  payments  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600.  Such  a  variable  tuition  pay- 
ment would  serve  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  for  all  vets,  regardless  of 
where  they  reside. 

Recently,  the  House  passed  legislation 
to  Increase  by  13.6  percent  the  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  for  vets  and  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  eligibility  from  8  to 
10  years.  This  was  legislation  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  who  have 
sponsored  this  new  bill  actively  support- 
ed, and  indeed,  helped  to  draft.  It  Is  un- 
questionably a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  the  present  GI  bill  any- 
where close  to  a  par  with  Its  WWn  pred- 
ecessor. The  new  bill  we  have  introduced 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  to  bring  us  one  step  closer 
toward  fulfilling  the  obUgation  we  have 
to  those  who  served. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, an  original  sponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal and  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Education  and  Training  Subcom- 
mittee, will  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
direct  tuition  concept.  It  would  indeed 
be  appropriate  if  on  March  29,  the  day 
set  aside  to  honor  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
Congress  could  present  to  the  President 
a  truly  significant  legislative  package  to 
upgrade  the  GI  education  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  a  list  of  those  Members 
who  have  cosponsored  our  legislation ;  we 
urge  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  important  effort. 

The  list  of  copcnsors  follows: 

CosPONSORS  OF  Veterans  Education  Bell 

Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachustts,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mi>Badlllo,  Mr.  Berg- 
Isnd,  Mr.  Boland  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Oonyeni, 
Mr.  Cronln,  Mr.  Danlelson,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  EUberg,  Mr.  Bacb, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  GUman,  Mr. 
Grover.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  IC&zen,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Marazltl.  Mr.  Mlnlsh,  Mr.  MltcheU  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Regiila. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Boncallo  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Tlernan,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  MltcheU 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sarasln,  Mr.  Selberllng, 
Mr.  Ounter. 


MY  VIEWS  ON  IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  GiAiao)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional debate  on  impeaching  the  Presi- 
dent continues  imabated.  With  increas- 
ing frequency  I  am  being  asked  where  I 
stand  on  this  issue  and,  more  specifically, 
how  I  ulU  cast  my  vote  when  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain again  my  views  on  Impeachment 
and  to  let  you  know  the  reasons  that  have 
led  me  to  arrive  at  the  position  I  hold. 


First  of  all — and  this  Is  most  Impor- 
tant— when  I  speak  of  impeachment  I 
mean  the  presentation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  charges  against  the 
President  which  render  him  unfit  to  fur- 
ther hold  office.  I  do  not  mean  the  re- 
moval of  the  President  from  office.  It  is 
for  the  Senate  to  decide  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  whether  to  acquit  or  to 
convict  the  President  of  the  House 
charges.  Conviction  in  the  Senate  would, 
of  course,  remove  the  President  from 
office.  The  House  can  only  decide  whether 
or  not  there  is  probable  cause  of  an  im- 
peachment offense  to  warrant  a  trial  on 
these  charges  in  the  Senate. 

Impeachment,  then,  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  grand  jury  indictment  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  based  on  probable  cause  and  it 
only  charges  the  President  with  wrong- 
doing sufficient  for  removal  from  office. 
Unlike  an  indictment,  however,  an  im- 
peachable offense  is  not  limited  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  law. 

It  certainly  includes  criminal  offenses. 
Bribery,  for  Instance,  is  a  cause  for  im- 
peachment. But  much  more  is  included 
as  well.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  ■wTote  in 
the  FederaUst  Paper,  the  jurisdiction  of 
impeachment  includes  "those  offenses 
which  proceed  from  the  misconduct  of 
public  men.  or  in  other  words  from  the 
abuse  or  violation  of  some  pubhc  trust. 
They  are — political,  as  they  relate  chiefly 
to  injuries  done  immediately  to  the 
society." 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
James  Madison  gave  an  example  of  such 
a  violation  when  he  said: 

If  the  President  be  connected  In  any  sxis- 
plclous  manner  with  any  person,  and  there 
be  grounds  to  believe  that  he  will  shelter 
him,  he  may  be  Impeached. 

In  addition  to  protecting  bad  men, 
Madison  believed  that  a  President  could 
be  impeached  for  firing  good  men  with- 
out cause.  Abuse  of  political  power,  a 
habit  of  authoritarianism,  neglect  of 
duty,  subverting  the  integrity  of  Govern- 
ment or  betrayal  of  trust — the  Found- 
ing Fathers  saw  all  these  groimds  for  im- 
peachment, though  they  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  grounds  for  criminal  charges. 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
Intend  to  restrict  impeachment  merely 
to  a  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  is 
well  illustrated  in  article  1.  section  3  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
conviction  of  impeachment  shall  extend 
no  further  than  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  any  other  office. 
A  party  so  convicted  will  still  be  liable 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  pun- 
ishment according  to  the  law. 

Impeachment  is  remedial,  not  pimltive, 
because  its  purpose  Is  not  criminal  pro- 
scription but  removal  from  office.  The 
fifth  amendment's  protection  against 
double  jeopardy  does  not  apply  in  cases 
of  impeachment;  nor  does  the  sixth 
amendment's  guarantee  of  a  trial  by 
jur>'  "in  all  criminal  prosecution"  be- 
cause impeachment  is  not  a  criminal 
proceeding  and  so  cannot  be  governed 
by  the  protection  of  criminal  law. 

In  the  past,  the  House  has  impeached 
for  improper  personal  habits.  Intoxica- 
tion and  other  delinquencies  that  show 
disqualification  to  hold  and  exercise  of- 
fice. In  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  who 


was  charged  with  intoxication  on  the 
bench,  the  Senate  voted  for  conviction. 
And  lest  anyone  think  that  in  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment  the  Constitution 
may  discriminate  between  a  judge  and  a 
President,  then  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
it  does  not. 

The  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  feared 
despotism  and  had  an  entirely  realistic 
view  of  human  nature.  While  they  saw 
the  need  for  an  independent  chief  execu- 
tive, they  were  quite  prepared  to  beUeve 
that  a  President  might  abuse  his  power. 
Having  just  rid  themselves  of  one  King, 
they  did  not  want  to  create  another. 

As  George  Mason  reasoned.  "Shall  any 
man  be  above  justice?  Above  all,  shall 
that  man  be  above  it  who  can  commit  the 
most  extensive  injustice."  Impeachment 
is  the  means  the  Founding  Fathers  chose 
to  insure  that  Presidents  would  be 
accountable  for  their  actions. 

Benjamin  Franklin  put  it  best  when 
he  said : 

Impeachment  Is  the  best  way  for  the  regular 
punishment  of  the  Executive  when  his  mis- 
conduct should  deserve  It,  and  for  his  honor- 
able acquittal  when  he  should  be  unjustly 
accused. 

If,  as  the  President  insists,  he  has  been 
maligned  by  the  press  and  poUtical 
enemies,  then  the  impeachment  Inquiry 
will  clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee inquiry  finds  probable  cause  that  the 
President  is  guilty  of  wrongdoing  suf- 
ficient to  remove  him  from  office,  then 
impeachment  by  the  House  should 
follow. 

In  modern  times  Vice  President  Gerald 
Ford,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, stated  that : 

An  Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders It  to  be  at  a  given  moment  In  history. 

Former  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindlenst  voiced  a  similar  opinion 
when  testiflying  before  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee last  year.  He  said : 

You  don't  need  facts  to  Impeach  a  Presi- 
dent, Just  votes. 

It  certainly  is  clear  from  this  that  a 
President  can  be  impeached  and  con- 
victed for  actions  that  are  serious 
offenses  against  the  public  interest  but 
not  in  and  of  themselves  purely  legal 
crimes. 

However,  If  criminal  violations  do 
occur,  then  I  beUeve  that  impeachment 
and  removal  from  office  are  a  necessary 
first  step  before  an  Incumbent  President 
can  be  charged  with  a  criminal  act.  This 
is  because  a  President  most  likely  could 
not  be  indicted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  since  that  would  violate  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and 
interfere  with  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tions to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  Presi- 
dent has  performed  well  In  office,  or 
whether  he  is  popular,  or  whether  his 
policies  are  worthwhile.  The  only  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  the  President  has 
performed  through  misfeasance  or  mal- 
feasance some  act  which  Is  criminal  or  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  In  the  con- 
stitutional sense  I  have  described — that 
Is,  a  serious  offense  against  the  public 
interest. 
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Too  many  Amerlcaiu  are  imwillln«  to 
admit  even  to  themselves  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  be  erullty  of  wroaigdolng.  They 
do  not  want  to  look  at  the  facts.  They 
consider  It  unpatrtotlc  or  even  traitorous 
to  question  the  actions  of  a  President. 
They  think  that  by  defending  the  Presi- 
dent they  are  'defending  the  United 
States. 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  Is  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  the  President  that  Is 
the  supreme  law.  No  one,  not  even  a 
person  who  sits  in  the  highest  office  in 
the  land,  is  above  the  law.  Tlie  Oonstltu- 
tioo.  particularly  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ex- 
ists to  protect  the  pe(H>le  from  the  ex- 
cesses dr  government— and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
law  may  have  been  violated  but  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of 
'•national  security."  The  Constitution 
knows  no  such  term.  A  violation  of  the 
law  on  the  pretense  of  saving  a  govern- 
ment such  as  ours  actually  works  to  de- 
stroy it.  Illegal  acts  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security  do  not  change  the  qual- 
ity of  the  acts  or  their  operation  on  other 
parties.  To  put  It  simply,  the  end  does  not 
Justify  the  means. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  what  may 
have  been  done  by  the  Executive  was  ex- 
cusable because  the  country  was  fighting 
a  war  abroad  while  contending  with  un- 
rest at  home.  In  such  troubled  times,  the 
reasoning  goes,  the  Executive  was  en- 
titled to  defend  Itself  against  those  who 
had  no  regard  or  respect  for  the  law. 
This  Is  fallacious.  The  law  applies  to  all, 
all  of  the  time.  Jeroniah  Black,  one  of 
the  finest  attorneys  in  19th  century 
America,  best  expressed  the  reasoning 
behind  this  proposition  in  arguments  he 
gave  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1866: 

I  think  It  is  precisely  in  &  time  of  war 
and  clvU  commotion  that  we  should  double 
the  guards  upon  the  ConBtltutlon.  In  peace- 
able and  quiet  times,  our  legal  rights  are 
in  little  danger  of  being  overborne;  but  when 
the  wave  of  power  lashes  itself  into  violence 
and  rage,  and  goes  surging  up  against  the 
barriers  which  were  made  to  confine  it,  then 
we  need  the  whole  strength  of  an  unbroken 
Constitution  to  save  us  from  destductlon. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question  of  how 
Richard  Nixon  fits  into  all  this.  Serious 
charges  have  been  leveled  against  the 
President  accusing  him  of  deep  involve- 
ment In  Watergate  and  all  its  related 
apijendages. 

The  President  Is  accused  of  participat- 
ing in  the  coverup  of  the  Watergate 
burglary  and  obstructing  the  course  of 
Justice  by  offers  of  executive  clemency 
and  large  sums  of  money  to  silence  the 
burglars,  by  suborning  the  perjury  of 
his  campaign  officials,  by  the  false  as- 
sertion of  "national  security"  to  cover 
illegal  wiretaps  of  political  opponents 
and  news  reporters,  by  invoking  the  neb- 
ulous doctrine  of  executive  privilege  to 
deny  and  tahlWt  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's Investigation,  by  the  dismissal  of 
Specal  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  without 
cause,  and  by  the  deliberate  destruction 
of  evidence  In  his  sole  possession  material 
to  the  Watergate  case. 

The  President  Is  accused  of  employ- 
ing extortion  and  the  corrupt  offering  of 
Government  favors  to  secure  campaign 


contributions,  as  in  the  promise  of  $100,- 
000  from  the  ITT  Corp.,  $2,000,000 
from  the  Associated  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.,  and  $200,000  from  Mr.  Robert 
Vesco — Illegal  campaign  contributions 
from  corporations  which  were  subse- 
quently "laundered"  through  foreign 
bank  accounts. 

The  President  is  accused  of  harassing 
persons  designated  as  political  "ene- 
mies" through  the  use  of  arbitrary  IRS 
tax  audits  and  FBI  investigations. 

The  President  is  accused  of  personsdly 
approving  a  "dOTneatlc  security  plan"  in- 
volving burglary,  wiretapping,  and  the  il- 
legal opening  of  mail.  In  direct  violation 
to  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures. 

The  President  is  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
of  Daniel  Ellsberg  by  suggesting  to  the 
presiding  judge,  Hon.  Matthew  Byrne, 
that  he  might  be  appointed  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  President  la  accused  of  Illegally 
profiting  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  publicly  financed  improvements 
on  his  private  residences  in  San  Cle- 
mente  and  Key  Biscayne. 

The  President  is  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  evade  proper  payment  of  his  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  in  an  amount  approxi- 
mating a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
through  imallowable  and  illegal  deduc- 
tions. 

And  these  are  only  some  of  the  more 
significant  charges.  They  do  not  come 
from  labor  unions,  leftwing  lobby 
groups  or  wild-eyed,  super  emotional 
radicals  bent  on  destroying  this  cotm- 
try.  Rather,  the  charges  come  from  the 
cool  deliberations  of  the  U.S.  courts,  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  Office,  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  and  other  con- 
gressional committees.  So  far  these  in- 
vestigations have  uncovered  startling 
revelations  of  fact  that  indicate  Richard 
Nixon  may  weU  be  guilty  of  impeachable 
wrongdoing.  If  nothing  else,  they  cast 
suspicions  on  tha  President  so  grave  that 
they  demand  that  he  come  forth  to  clear 
himself  of  the  accusations. 

These  charges  certainly  are  sufficient 
to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  Exec- 
utive misconduct.  And  this  is  all  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  do — deter- 
mine if  there  is  enough  evidence  to  war- 
rant a  trial  of  the  charges  in  the  Sea- 
ate.  That  is  all  impeachment  is.  In  the 
Senate  the  burden  of  proof  will  have  to 
go  much  further,  approximating,  If  not 
in  fact  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  President  is  guilty  of  impeachable 
offenses  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  be- 
fore Mr.  Nixon  can  be  removed  from 
office. 

We  must  not  overlook  these  accusa- 
tions or  the  evidence  which  already  ex- 
ists to  substantiate  them  merely  because 
they  Involve  the  pereon  who  occupies  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  No  position  is 
so  high  that  it  Is  above  the  law.  If  he  is 
innocent  he  should  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  himaelf  of  these  charges. 
If  he  is  gmlty  we  should  all  be  better  off 
for  knowing  the  truth  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly. Failure  to  act  woild  be  an 
open  Invitation  to  tyranny  by  this  and 
future  Presidents. 


I 

March  4,  197^ 

AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.   I1793 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Aszuc)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H  R 
11793.  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  comes 
to  the  floor  for  amendments,  I  plan  to 
offer  amendments  oonceming  delegation 
of  authority  by  the  Administrator,  safe- 
guards for  our  environmental  protection 
program  in  the  administration  of  energy- 
lated  programs,  and  data  collection  for 
resources  on  Federal  lands. 

The  amendment  which  I  wUl  offer  re- 
garding delegation  of  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  has  several  provisions 
First,  it  would  limit  his  general  delega- 
tion of  fimctions  to  officers  or  employees 
of  the  FEA.  Second,  it  would  authorize 
him  to  delegate  hi*  Implementation  or 
enforcement  functions  to  State  or  local 
governmental  officers  or  boards  of  bal- 
anced composition.  "IWrd,  It  would  pro- 
vide that  any  plan  or  program  for  end- 
use  rationing  be  Implemented  through 
State  or  local  boanis  so  constituted  as 
to  reflect  the  composition  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  This  last  provision 
is  most  important.  Only  at  the  local  level 
and  only  through  boards  which  are  truly 
representative  of  the  community  will  It 
be  at  all  possible  to  implement  an  equi- 
table system  of  distribution,  with  due 
consideration  given  to  those  groups  in 
the  community  who  will  suffer  most  from 
this  energy  shortage.  Priority  groups  will 
be  different  In  different  communities  and 
specific  needs  will  vary  In  different  lo- 
calities. But  the  real  hardship  cases  will 
be  the  same  in  most  localities — those  who 
must  depend  on  automotive  transporta- 
tion to  earn  a  living,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  and  the  poor.  These  are  the 
groups  who  rarely  have  a  spokesman  to 
voice  their  special  needs.  I  would  hope 
that  when  local  rationing  boards  are 
established,  such  groups  will  be  ade- 
quately represented. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  offer  re- 
flects my  grave  concern  that  our  environ- 
mental protection  safeguards  may  be  sac- 
rificed in  our  zeal  to  develop  new  energy 
programs.  This  amendment  would  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Protection  Unit 
within  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnistrft- 
tion  to  coordinate  the  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. The  provision  for  representa- 
tion of  environmental  interests  within 
the  new  PEA  should  facilitate  such  co- 
ordination and  encourage  the  Adminis- 
trator to  consult  with  EPA  before  under- 
taking new  programs  which  would 
adversely  affect  our  environmental 
programs. 

The  third  amendment,  relating  to  data 
collection,  would  require  the  FEA  Admin- 
istrator, in  addition  to  obtaining  much 
needed  data  from  the  energy  industry. 
also  to  collect  such  information  concern- 
ing energy  resources  on  federally  owned 
lands.  It  would  also  direct  other  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  to  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  Administrator  upon 
his  request.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
80  percent  of  our  fuel  reserves  are  00 
pubhc  lands.  Yet,  as  FEO  Administrator 
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Stmon  has  admitted,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate data  concerning  these  reserves. 
That  information  is  vital  If  we  are  to 
blow  accurately  what  our  reserve  status 
Is  and  It  we  are  to  develop  our  energy 
policies  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
ioformatlon. 
The  texts  of  t2ie  amendments  follow: 

AMXNDMXNT  OmCSED  BT  Ms.  Abzug 
DELXCATIOK  or  ATTTHOalTT 

Page  16,  strike  line  5  beginning  with  "ex- 
cept" and  aU  that  follows  through  line 
7  "vproprtate."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  be 
deems  appropriate.  The  Administrator  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  relative  to  Im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  any  law  ad- 
mmistered  by  him  to  officers  of  a  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  state  or  lo- 
cal boards  of  balanced  composition  reflecting 
the  makeup  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"(S)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  im- 
plements any  plar  or  program  of  end-use 
rationing,  such  plan  or  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  local  implementation  through  state 
or  local  boards  of  balanced  composition  re- 
flecting the  makeup  of  the  community  as  a 
whole." 

AiOBNOinNT  TO  HJl.  11793,  as  Rxpoktcd 

OlTEBED   BT  MS.  AJbSSUO 

Page  30,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

KNVIBONICXNTAL  PROTW3TION 

Sk.  11.  There  shaU  be  established  within 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  an  En- 
Tlromnental  Protection  Unit  whose  primary 
purpose  shall  be  to  coordinate  activities  be- 
tween the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
■nie  purpose  of  such  coordination  shall  be  to 
preclude  the  possibility  that  the  energy  ac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration will  be  violative  of  environ- 
mental protection  laws  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


Amdtdment  to  Hja.  11793,  as  Bxpohtzd 
Otteked  BT  Ms.  Abzuo 

Page  35,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert  the 
fcdlowing  new  subsection: 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  from 
(toptrtments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govenunent 
(Including  lndei>endent  agencies) ,  and  each 
Buch  department,  agency,  and  Instrimiental- 
Ity  18  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish, 
upon  request  of  the  Administrator,  informa- 
tion concerning  energy  resources  on  lands 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Btates.  Such  Information  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  quantities  of  reaervee,  cur- 
rent or  proposed  leasing  agreements,  environ- 
mental considerations,  and  eoonomle  Impact 
ualyses. 


LAND  USE  BILL  IS  NOT  NEEDED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself 
to  direct  opposition  to  the  provisions  of 
we  so-called  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974  as  approved  by  the  Senate  and  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  ac- 
ton of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
In  returning  this  measure  to  committee 


demonstrates  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  prc^sosals  that  have  been  made. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  concept  that 
land  use  plans  should  be  devised  nor  that 
proper  use  of  our  lands  will  result  In  a 
more  beautiful,  ecologically  sound  Amer- 
cia.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
open  spaces  should  be  guaranteed,  that 
the  people  of  our  coimtry  should  have  the 
best  land  use  possible,  and  that  Federal 
help  should  be  given  to  these  ends. 

But  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Idea  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  dictatorial  powers  over  private 
property,  dictatorial  powers  over  State 
plans  for  land  use,  and  dictatorial  pSwers 
over  the  purse  strings  of  our  political 
subdivisions. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  the 
sponsOTs  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  bill  Intended  any  such  develc^- 
ment.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  that  Is  what 
could  occur  If  either  version  of  the  bill 
were  enacted  into  law.  The  bills  pur- 
port to  give  the  States  a  free  hand,  yet 
they  set  forth  requirements  to  be  met  by 
the  States  In  the  development  of  what 
Is  called  an  EKlequate  land  use  plan.  If 
the  State  falls  to  satisfy  the  Bureau  in 
Washington,  it  will  lose  not  only  land 
use  planning  fimds,  but  possibly  will  be 
denied  Federal  funds  which  have  no 
bearing  on  land  use  poUcy. 

Last  year.  President  Nixon  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  It  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
In  a  radio  address  in  January  of  1973,  he 
posed  the  question: 

.  .  .  How  can  a  committee  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away,  decide  Intelligently  where  buildings 
should  take  place? 

My  answer  and  the  answer  of  many 
of  my  constituents  Is  that  they  cannot. 
Yet,  instead  of  learning  from  our  past 
very  expensive  experience — expensive 
not  only  In  terms  of  the  billions  of  tax 
dollars  expended  but  also  in  the  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  lives  disrupted — we 
are  now  being  asked  to  make  this  very 
same  mistake  again  In  the  area  of  land 
use. 

Traditionally,  this  country  has  be- 
Ueved  that  decisions  on  how  privately 
owned  land  Is  to  be  used  should  be  made 
at  the  local  level.  This  only  makes  sense. 
Who  has  more  interest  in  how  a  partic- 
ular area  Is  developed  and  who  Is  better 
able  to  make  the  decisions  regarding  that 
development  than  the  persons  who  ac- 
tually live  there?  What  better  way  Is 
there  to  express  one's  disapproval  of  a 
particular  action  on  land  use  than  at  the 
ballot  box  in  a  local  election  or  by  a  per- 
sonal appearance  at  a  public  hearing?  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  Is  the  persons  who 
live  in  the  local  area  who  are  best  equip- 
ped to  know  what  the  alternatives  are. 
have  the  greatest  Interest  in  monitoring 
the  land  use  decisions  that  are  made  and. 
consequently,  will  see  to  it  that  they  are 
made. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  faith  that  I 
have  in  each  citizen  of  America  to  par- 
ticipate In  making  these  decisions  are 
the  land  use  bill  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  or  recommended  by  the 
House  committee.  Instead  of  having 
these  local  decisions  made  at  the  local 


level.  State  planning  boards  would  be 
constituted  which  will  have  to  draw  up 
land  use  plans  In  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral guidelines.  Instead  of  traveling  to 
city  hall,  a  person  who  wishes  to  protest 
these  decisions  would  have  to  travel  to 
his  State  or  National  Capital.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  over  control  of  local  land  use  under 
these  bills. 

The  alternative  to  Federal  control 
would  be  through  State  plans  under 
which  the  whole  problem  of  land  use 
control  would  also  be  removed  from 
home  rule  and  placed  imder  a  State 
agency.  But,  my  contention  Is  that  land 
use  factors  should  be  considered  first  at 
the  local,  not  at  the  State  or  Federal 
level. 

In  like  manner,  why  should  not  our 
citizens  at  the  local  level  have  a  voice  In 
deciding  which  and  how  much  land 
should  be  reserved  for  theii-  recreational 
needs,  how  and  where  expanding  areas 
of  their  cities  and  towns  are  to  grow  and 
what  areas  should  be  designated  as  eco- 
logically so  sensitive  that  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  their  de- 
velopment? Yet,  these  bUls  would  give 
such  responsibility  to  decisionmakers 
who  generally  will  hve  many  miles  from 
the  land  and  the  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  their  decisions. 

All  of  this  is  bad  enough,  but  the  most 
dangerous  provision  is  the  one  which 
would  allow  a  governmental  agency  in  a 
sense  to  Impound  the  land  of  a  private 
citizen  in  the  name  of  land  use  planning 
and  deny  him  a  voice  in  its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  ownership 
of  property  is  entwined  In  that  very  im- 
portant concept  known  as  personal  free- 
dom. Congress  should  not  be  asked  to 
consider  a  bill  which  would  make  prop- 
erty ownership  subject  to  the  whim  of 
some  Federal  bureaucrat. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills 
run  contrary  to  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  states  in  part — 

"...  Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,   without  Just  compensation. 

I  hold  to  the  position  that  taking  a 
man's  land  and  rendering  that  land  use- 
less to  him  are  one  and  the  same. 

I  feel  that  there  may  be  reason  for  a 
sound  land  use  bill.  Such  a  bill  is  not 
now  before  us.  It  is  better  to  let  these 
bUls  die  and  to  make  a  new  fresh  ap- 
proach which  takes  Into  mind  not  only 
sound  land  use  but  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  landowner. 


A  FREE  MARKET:  WAY  TO  END  GAS 

LINES? 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  a  most  in- 
teresting editorial  suggesting  that  if  the 
United  States  abandoned  its  allocation 
program  and  reUed  on  market  forces  the 
price  of  gasoline  would  be  59.9  cents  per 
gaUon — a  price  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing despite  our  allocetion  program  and 
various  emergency  measures  taken  by 
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mansr  State  governments.  I  believe  the 
Journal's  thesis  is  deserving  of  consid- 
eration and  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  will  Immediately 
consider  this  alternative  method  of  deal- 
big  with  the  current  gasoline  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Journal  Itself  says, 
no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
price  would  settle  within  acceptable  lim- 
its but  if  freeing  the  market  mechanism 
were  abused  by  the  oil  industry  I  sun  con- 
fident that  this  Congress  would  have  not 
only  the  capacity  but  the  willhigness  to 
act  fhmly  to  correct  such  abuses. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  the 
Pebruary  27,  1974,  Issue  follows: 

Oasolimz:  56.9  Cents,  No  lAms 

Harassed  motorists  tn  the  Northeast  are 
tired  of  waiting  to  buy  gasoline,  and  are 
mafcing  Uie  dUBcuIt  for  assorted  governors, 
Congressmen  and  energy  czars.  The  poU- 
tlclans  are  intervening  in  the  marketplace — 
ordering  3%  more  gasoline  to  that  state.  5% 
to  another,  upplng  the  price  of  gas  3  cents 
m  gaUoD  to  supersede  the  former  Increase  of 
1  cent  a  gaUon — all  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  consumer  from  91  a  gallon  gasoline. 

Actu&Uy,  if  the  politicians  got  themselves 
out  of  the  picture  entirely,  the  market  for 
gasoline  would  clear  at  59.9  cents.  That  Is, 
of  course,  our  estimate.  Energy  czar  VfUllam 
Simon  tells  us  his  guess  is  76  cents,  the  same 
flgui«  cited  by  Harvard's  Hendrlk  Houthak- 
ker,  who  has  done  as  much  work  as  anyone 
else  on  petroleum  elasticities.  Oeorge  Perry 
of  Brookings  guesses  80  cents.  Professor 
Houthakker  cheerfully  acknowledges  that 
these  flguree  are  "very  conservative,"  and  In 
fact,  "probably  too  high." 

Consider:  There  are  no  gasoline  lines  In 
Canada's  eastern  provinces,  where  near-total 
dependence  on  Imported  crude  oil  has  In 
effect  maintained  a  free  market.  The  market 
has  cleared  at  a  price  of  70  cents  per  Impe- 
rial gaUon,  which  te  a  fifth  larger  than  a 
US.  gallon.  In  VS.  gallons,  that  is  a  price 
of  59  cents. 

There  also  are  no  gasoline  lines  In  WRst 
Germany.  The  price  there  Is  •1.21  a  gallon, 
Including  an  excise  tax  of  74  cents.  Since  U.S 
taxes  average  12  cents  a  gallon.  US.  motorists 
will  be  even  with  German  motorists  In  com- 
peting for  the  world's  oil  supply  when  the 
U.S.  reUll  price  gets  within  62  cents  of  the 
German  one.  That  Is,  when  the  UjS  price 
reaches  59  cents. 

Alternatively,  base  the  calculation  on  crude 
oU  prices.  The  oU  industry  works  with  an 
admittedly  rough  rule  of  thumb.  With  taxes 
and  so  on  constant,  a  tl-a-barrel  Increase  in 
crude  prices  win  mean  a  3.5  cents-a-gaHon 
Increase  In  gasoline  prices.  Starting  with  the 
mor*-or-le«B  current  U.S.  prices  of  i7.50  for 
erode  and  45  J  cents  for  gasoline,  this  means 
that  76  cent*  gasoline  would  imply  crude  at 
•19.14,  and  ei  gasoline  would  mean  crude  at 
•29.14.  The  cartels  recent  price  has  been 
«10  50.  which  means  gasoline  at  53.4  cents. 
Kuwait  recently  syeetfled  still  higher  bids, 
through  there  were  no  takers.  But  If  you 
mak«  «?*  erode  price  •IS.IO,  you  get  gaso- 
line at  69.9  cents. 

A  great  many  normally  InteUlgent  people 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  gasoline 
market  would  clear  at  flO  cents,  or  even  76 
cents,  because  they  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  gasoline  is  the  only  commodity  In 
bistofT  with  «ero  elasticity  of  denmnd.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  data  base  for 
tails  conclusion  consists  of  eSOOOO-a-year 
government  aides  interviewing  each  other  on 
whether  they  care  what  the  price  te.  They 
oare  more  than  they  admit— Just  watch  the 
two-car  famUles  use  tlie  compact  more  than 
tt>e  station  wagon— but  in  any  event  a  very 
■mall  percentaga  ot  gas<rilne  is  purchased  by 
•30.000-a-year  government  aides. 
Htetorlcal  studies  of  gasoUne  elasticity  do 


exist.  Two  months  ago  we  guessed  that  the 
clearing  price  would  be  67  cents,  based  on 
Professor  Houthakker's  earlier  studies. 
These  studies  were  based  on  small  changes 
In  both  price  and  demand,  and  If  anything 
our  experience  with  sharper  price  changes 
over  the  last  year  or  so  snggeet  that  the 
drop  In  demand  as  price  Increases  Is  larger 
rather  than  smaller  than  the  initial  studies 
predicted. 

Now  of  course,  estimates  an  only  astl- 
mates.  No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  price 
will  settle  out  at  any  particular  level.  For 
one  thing,  supply  has  been  made  uncertain 
by  the  crude  oU  allocation  programs,  which 
has  disincentives  to  import  oU.  If  the  market 
were  aUovred  to  operate,  the  addition  of 
UJ3.  buying  power  to  the  world  scene  would 
no  doubt  force  prices  up  a  flew  cents  In 
Canada  and  West  Germany.  But  it  Is  very 
dlfflcult  to  see  how  the  VS.  price  could  rise 
much  above  the  equivalent  price  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Rather,  strong  evidence  sug- 
gests a  price  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  76 
cents,  but  of  60  cents. 

This  price  Is  already  being  charged  by 
some  stations  relying  heavily  on  Imported 
oil.  That  they  continue  to  make  sales  Is  no 
measure  of  the  elasticity,  because  domestic 
gasoline  from  other  stations  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred and  sold  at  60  cents.  But  the  fact  that 
the  price  has  already  reached  this  level  Is 
suggestive  in  one  ssnse:  The  gasoline  prob- 
lem will  inevitably  be  solved  by  getting  the 
prloe  of  gasoline  up  to  the  clearing  price. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Simon's  whole  operation  Is  an 
effort  to  get  the  price  up  to  clear  the  market 
as  fast  as  Congress  -will  allow. 

In  other  words,  all  that  agony  for  motor- 
ists, and  al\  those  letters  to  Congressmen 
and  governors,  are  not  the  price  of  avoiding 
•1  gasoline  now  and  forever.  They  are  the 
price  of  postponing  60  cent  gasoline  from 
now  until  summer  or  fall.  It's  not  much  of 
a  bargain.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  no  lines 
for  gasoline;  only  the  United  States  Is 
punishing  Itself  by  straining  to  hold  back 
the  Inevitable. 


FROM  THE  HORSE'S  MOITTH 

(Mr.  MILPORD  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  MTLFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  heard  many  speeches  from  my  col- 
leagues concerning  the  need  for  passage 
of  the  emergency  energy-  bill  and  partic- 
ularly the  price  rollback  features. 

Very  few  of  those  speaking  represented 
States  that  contain  oil  producers.  Many 
obviously  did  not  know  the  actual  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  in  producing  oil. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  that  does  know.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  letter  with  each  of  you: 

Deab  ConcressmaK  Mn.FORD:  I  am  a  small 
Independent  operator  and  petroleum  geolo- 
gist, and  I  read  with  dismay  what  Senator 
JackBon  and  his  committee  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  regarding  rolling  back 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil.  It  Is  com- 
pletely rldclulouB  fcnd  obviously  not  well 
thought  out.  He  and  his  group  want  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  new  domestic  oil  from 
approximately  $10.00  a  barrel  to  85.25  a  bar- 
rel, and  In  turn  would  pay  •10.60  a  barrel 
for  Imported  OanadUn  oil,  $12.00  a  barrel 
for  Imported  Middle  East  oil,  $14  00  a  barrel 
for  Venezuelan  oU,  etc. 

Obviously,  no  oi^e  has  told  Senator  Jackson 
that  there  are  two  types  of  people  In  the  oU 
business — naajor  companies  and  the  In- 
dspendents.  The  Independent's  livelihood 
depends  upon  the  price  of  domestic  oil  since 
he  does  not  deai  in  foreign  oil  venttires. 

Everyone  Is  concerned  about  the  Imbalance 


of  foreign  trade,  yet  Mr.  Jackson's  committee 
seems  to  be  bent  upon  making  our  baiane* 
of  payments  even  worse  by  paying  high  prices 
for  Imported  foreign  oU  while  lowerina 
domestic  oU^prlces. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  new 
oil  fotind  In  the  United  States  is  found  by 
Independents  and  not  major  oil  •companies 
since  recently  the  majors  have  been  spendins' 
most  of  their  exploration  dollars  m  forelm 
ventures.  I  am  personally  Involved  In  many 
deals  that  would  be  naarglnal  at  a  posted 
price  of  •5.26  a  barrel.  At  $10.00  a  barrel  mim 
projects  that  I  and  many  others  have  in 
mind  will  be  developed  and  result  in  addj. 
tlonal  reserves  of  domestic  oil.  Today  i 
cancelled  the  drilling  of  a  well  in  Taylor 
County,  Texas  becauEe  at  a  rolled-back  price 
of  •6.25  a  barrel  It  is  not  an  economic  ven- 
ture.  Many  other  Independents  are  delaying 
proposed  drUllng  activities  untU  they  And 
out  what  action  the  Senate  Is  going  to  take 
on  Senator  Jackson's  committee's  proposals. 

Many  secondary  recovery  projects  In  which 
I  am  involved  wUl  be  initiated  If  the  price 
of  oU  Is  not  rolled  back.  If  it  Is,  these  projects 
will  be  shelved  until  a  higher  price  for 
domestic  crude  can  be  obtained  (and  It  will 
be).  So  that  you  may  be  sure  this  Is  not 
just  a  "cry  wolf"  complaint  and  dealing  in 
generalities,  listed  below  are  the  secondary 
recovery  projects  of  which  I  speak : 

East  Port  Trinidad,  Houston  County,  T^xaa 
N.W.  Pamsworth,  Ochiltree  County,  Ttxu. 

Pence  Creek  Unit.  Sheridan  County 
Wyoming. 

Gas  Draw  Muddy  Sand  Unit,  Campbell 
County,  Wyoming. 

MUl-GUlette  Muddy  Sand  Unit,  CampbeU 
County,  Wyoming. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  understand  how  the  politics 
of  running  for  office  can  be  allowed  to  to 
severely  add  to  the  nation's  energy  crisis,  but 
this  is  what  Senator  Jackson  and  his  oohorU 
from  non-oU  states  seem  to  be  willing  to  do. 

Many  millions  of  barrels  of  oU  will  not  be 
available  IX  the  price  of  new  oil  Is  rolled  back 
lower  than  $9.00  a  barrel.  Most  Investora  will 
not  Invest  In  the  oU  business  and  the  do- 
meetlc  supply  of  crude  wUl  be  severely  cur- 
tailed because  no  new  marginal  reserves  wlU 
be  available  If  Senator  Jackson  and  his  com- 
mittee  have  their  way. 

It  is  completely  ridiculous  to  send  our 
dollars  abroad  to  the  Arabs,  Nigerians,  Vene- 
zuelans, Indonesians,  Canadians,  etc.,  snd 
pay  well  over  twice  the  price  per  barrel  of  oil 
as  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  Independents  «t 
home. 

Please  try  to  convUtce  these  politicians  that 
ruining  the  Independent  domestic  oil  busi- 
ness will  not  Insure  their  election  nor  help 
the  energy  crisis. 

Very  truly  yoars, 

J.  E.  Matter, 
i  Petroleum  Geologist. 
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PAIR  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
NEEDED  FOR  THE  HUNGRY  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thii 
p<^t  to  the  Recobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  close  to  agriculture  believe  all  hungry 
Americans  deserve  a  fair  break. 

According  to  legislative  amendments 
that  we  passed  in  1971  and  1973,  the  food 
stamp  program  must  be  Implemented  te 
every  political  subdivision  of  Puerto  Rico 
by  J\me  30,  1974.  Ip  1971,  we  passed  leg- 
islation that  permitted  Puerto  Rico  to 
get  into  the  program.  In  1973,  we  j»- 
qulred  that  the  food  stamp  program  be 
extended  to  every  area  of  the  Island  by 


the  June  30  deadline  Just  as  we  required 
it  to  be  available  to  the  poor  in  every 
political  subdivision  of  the  50  States.  The 
only  permissible  basis  for  delaying  the 
program's  implementation  in  an  area  Is 
If  the  Commonwealth  can  clearly  demon- 
state  that  it  is  administratively  impos- 
sible to  accomplish — even  through  sub- 
contracting with  agencies  other  than  the 
Social  Services  Department,  permitting 
the  municipalities  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram, or  through  some  other  legitimate 
means.  The  gist  of  our  requirement  is 
that  the  people  must  be  fed  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  all  eligible  persons  receiv- 
ing food  aid  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  However,  USDA  has  just  an- 
noimced  that  only  five  municipalities 
will  be  given  the  program  by  the  dead- 
line. The  others  will  have  to  wait  for 
months  and  San  Juan  will  not  get  stamps 
until  March  1975.  This  is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  law. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  has  also  just  pro- 
mulgated benefit  guidelines  for  the  en- 
tire island.  Although  these  schedules 
will  not  affect  the  date  when  Puerto  Rico 
is  supposed  to  Implement  the  program. 
It  will  adversely  affect  the  conditions  up- 
on which  Pueiio  Ricans  can  participate 
In  this  important  feeding  effort. 

Under  our  legislation,  the  benefit 
schedules  are  'to  reflect  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet." 
This  is  precisely  the  same  concept  that 
underlies  the  Program's  implementation 
in  the  50  States.  Accordingly,  it  was  our 
intent  that  a  comparison  of  benefit  sche- 
dules—between the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico — reflect  a  comparison  of  food  costs 
between  these  States  and  the  island.  Al- 
though we  did  not  permit  benefit  levels 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  territories  to  be 
higher  than  the  ones  set  for  the  United 
States,  we  did  not  permit  benefits  tn 
those  territories  to  be  lower  if  food  prices 
in  fact  were  higher.  Moreover,  we  did 
not  want  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
discriminate  against  the  Island  or  terri- 
tories on  the  basis  of  lower  food  con- 
sumption patterns  in  those  areas  than  in 
the  United  States.  Naturally,  persons  in 
poverty-stricken  areas  have  cheaper  food 
consumption  patterns  than  persons  liv- 
ing in  more  affluent  areas.  But  an  area's 
impoverished  economic  situation,  and 
hence  that  area's  poorer  food  habits, 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  lower  food 
stamp  benefits.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  help  the  poor,  not  to  per- 
petuate their  disadvantaged  status  and, 
therefore,  the  only  relevant  factor  in 
comparing  benefit  levels  between  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  Is  the  compara- 
tive food  costs. 

Contrary  to  our  explicit  statutory  re- 
quirements, however,  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  has  established  low  coupon  al- 
lotment standards  for  Puerto  Rico  that 
are  violative  of  our  purposes  and  Inten- 
tions and  that  utilized  discriminatory 
concepts  that  we  clearly  discarded.  For 
example,  a  family  of  four  In  Puerto  Rico 
will  get  only  $122  worth  of  stamps 
monthly,  while  a  mainland  fsunlly  of 
four  gets  $142.  Too  many  needy  people 
will  be  hurt  by  the  Secretary's  new 
regulations  for  this  to  pass  unnoticed.  I 
urge  the  Secretary  to  Immediately  rec- 
tify this  situation  and  make  sure  that 


the  discriminatory  benefit  standards  be 
changed  so  that  the  poor  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  not  shortchanged  out  of  their  food 
stamp  rights. 

Finally,  I  must  also  express  my  con- 
cern regarding  the  income -eligibility 
guidelines  annoimced  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  for  food  stamp  participa- 
tion on  the  island.  These  standards 
average  approximately  14  percent  lower 
than  mainland  standards  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  derived  according  to 
the  statute  which  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  determine  the  average  per 
capita  income  on  the  island  and  use  it  as 
the  base  for  eligibility  calculations  by 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  (>ersons 
in  each  household  to  determine  the  in- 
come criteria  for  different-sized  fam- 
ilies. If  the  Agriculture  Department 
used  any  other  formula  In  this  regard, 
then  it  failed  to  follow  the  Food  Stamp 
Act. 


DIAL-A-BUS  PROVES  ITSELF  IN 
SAN  DIEGO 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
17  hours  a  day,  the  65.000  residents  of 
the  S£ui  Diego  Model  Cities  area  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  unusual  trans- 
portation service. 

It  is  a  special  minibus  sj-stem  which 
offers  a  dia!-a-bus  service  in  addition 
to  operating  on  regularly  scheduled 
routes.  And  the  emphasis  is  really  on 
sei-vice,  especially  on  making  the  opera- 
tion relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
the  destitute  and  others  without  constant 
access  to  a  car. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  San  Diego 
.«ystem  is  fimded  with  $284,000  in  Model 
Cities  money,  a  subsidy  that  enables  pas- 
sengers to  ride  without  charge.  Some 
15,000  San  Diegans  a  month  do  use  the 
nine  small  buses  which  comprise  the 
Model  Cities  fieet.  Conventlonsil  bus  serv- 
ice in  the  two  Model  Cities  neighbor- 
hoods— Southeast  San  Diego  and  San 
Ysidro — is  spotty  and  most  of  the  resi- 
dents have  limited  incomes,  so  the  httle 
buses  p'ug  several  gaps. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  riders 
have  incomes  below  $400  a  month.  When 
on  call,  the  radio-dispatched  buses  are 
used  to  deliver  the  elderly,  handicapped 
and  sick  to  hospitals.  They  take  job 
applicants  to  interviews.  They  delivec 
lunches  to  some  3,000  senior  citizens 
each  month,  both  to  shut-ins  at  home 
and  to  recreation  centers. 

This  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  a  similar  dial-a-bus  project  in  Linda 
Vista,  a  section  of  San  Diego  outside  the 
Model  Cities  area,  copied  It. 

It  is  hoped  that  eventually  these  sys- 
tems might  be  asslmilateu  by  the  regu- 
lar transit  system.  The  special,  limited 
purpose  carriers  would  thereby  gain  new 
stability.  All  types  are  essential  In 
achieving  balanced  transportation  in  our 
crowded  urban  areas. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  11793 

(Mr.    HECHLER    of    West    Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 


t^id  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, j 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  here  the  text  of  three 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer  to  H.R. 
11793: 

Page  20,  strike  line  22  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  7,  page  21. 

Page  23,  strike  lines  18  through  20,  In- 
clusive. 

Page  37.  alter  ilne  4,  Insert  the  following 
subsection : 

"(d)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  detailing  a  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Government  corporation  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  conserving  scarce  supplies 
of  energy,  lns\irlng  fair  and  efficient  distri- 
bution of  such  supplies,  maintaining  fair 
and  reasonable  consumer  prices  for  such  sup- 
plies, and  promoting  the  expansion  of  energy 
soiiTces  for  the  general  welfare  and  common 
defense  and  security,  would  operate  and 
maintain  the  property  and  ftkcllltles  of  any 
person  in  the  United  States  whenever  such 
property  and  faculties  are  utilized  In  the 
exploration,  development,  processing,  re- 
fining, or  required  transportation  by  pipe- 
line of  crude  oil,  petroleum  products,  natural 
gas,  and  coal." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, on  account  of  oCBciaJ  business. 

Mr.  Brasco  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CcRMAN  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  buslne.'-,s. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  to  address 
the  House  for  5  minutes  after  all  other 
special  orders  and  business  of  the  House 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  6, 
1974. 

(The  follov.-ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, to  Jay 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Giaimo.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  {X)nsent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rigttla  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
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the  body  of  the  Ricord  following  the 
remaita  of  Mr.  Prttchahd  today. 

Mr.  MiLFORo  in  five  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prjotzbl)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Erlxnborn. 

Mr.  Arinos. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuDKUT. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prznzxl  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Aborob. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Del  Clawsoit. 

Mr.  SARAsnr. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TouNG  of  Alaslca. 

Mr.  QnjCAN. 

Mr.  Thohe. 

(Tlie  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLIHG. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Sixes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  TiERNAN  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  McCoRMACK  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ltidwlk 
Klkia:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Letlcla 
(Escobar)  Richardson;  to  the  C!onunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  2837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar 
Oaatln  (Castln-Ca«a«) ;  to  the  C3ommlttee  on 
the  Judlcl&ry. 

8.  2510.  An  act  to  create  an  Office  of  Ind- 
eral Procurement  Policy  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8.  2705.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  abandoned  money  orders  and  travel- 
er's checks;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned   until  tomorrow. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACmONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1973,  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enebot  Com»«ission 
Waahington.  D.C.,  February  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albkbt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

DxAS  Mb.  Spkakkr:  The  foUowing  Inf ca- 
rnation Is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
alona  of  Public  Law  86-804  and  Implement- 
ing instructions  contained  in  Federal  Pro- 
curement RegiUation  1-17.000. 

Por  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
1973,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports 
the  foUowlng  actions  approved  under  the 
subject  Act : 

1.  Residual  Powers: 

a.  A  determination  dated  June  18,  1973, 
was  issued  to  contractually  require  con- 
tractors subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  at 
the  Rocky  Flats  facility  to  adhere  to  certain 
conditions  of  employment  of  the  labor  agree- 
ments between  Swlnerton  and  Walberg  Com- 
pany and  various  construction  crafts  in  the 
Denver,  Colorado,  area. 

b.  Originally  a  Determination  was  Issued 
on  Fe«5ruary  28  and  subsequently  revised  on 
May  18  and  August  22.  1973.  These  were  is- 
sued to  contractually  reqvOre  contractors  and 
snbcontractors,  subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (including  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station  and 
Tonopah  Test  Range)  to  pay  not  less  and 
no  more  than  the  money  provisions  and 
certain  other  conditions  of  the  construction 
project  labor  agreementa  between  Reynolds 
Electrical  and  Engineering  Company.  Inc., 
and  various  construction  crafts  In  the  Nevada 
area. 

These  Determinations  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  promote  labor  stability,  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  performance  of  contracts 
and  subcontracts  at  the  sites  which  directly 
affect  the  national  defense  and  security. 

2.  Other  Items : 

a.  Amendments  without  consideration : 

Amoimt  requested $26,941.  86 

Amount  denied 26,491.86 

b.  Amendments  without  consideration: 

Amount  requested fi,  064.  88 

Amount   approved \  064.88 

0.    Amendments    without    consideration 

Alleged  defective  speclflcatlons: 

Amount  requested «64.  330.  00 

Subsequently  reduced  by 

applicant  to 52, 330. 00 

Amoimt  denied 52. 330.  OO 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Erlswine, 

General  Manager. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmlttlne  notice  of  his  In- 
tention to  exercise  hla  authority  under  sec- 
tion 614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  permit  a  grant  to  a 
charitable  organization  in  Egypt,  pursuant 
to  section  652  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^ment.  transmitting  a  Joint  report  on 


financial  and  technical  assistance  provided 
for  nonmetropolltan  planning  districts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  Qoi 
(c)  of  Public  Law  91-624;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1963.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  40th 
annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration on  the  work  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system.  Including  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  covering  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  2252(3)  (H 
Doc.  No.  93-268) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port  for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974 
on  the  estimated  value,  by  country,  of  sup- 
port  furnished  from  military  functions  ap- 
propriations for  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam  and  local  forces  in 
Laos,  pursuant  to  section  737(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-238;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report 
on  fluids  obligated  In  the  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  programs,  covering 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  409  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  for  calendar 
year  1973  on  special  pay  for  officers  holding 
positions  of  imusual  reBponsibillty.  pursuant 
to  37  U.S.C.  30fl(f);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  for  calendar 
year  1973  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject 
to  hostile  fire,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  310(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  defense  manpower 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant 
to  10  U.8.C.  133,  note;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  as  of  December  31,  1972,  of  foreign 
credits  by  U.S.  Government  agencies  and 
international  organizations  In  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 634(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  [22  U.S.C.  2394(f)];  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  for  other  puri)OBes;  to  the  Ootn- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Afratrs. 

1971.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  January  31,  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  B(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  M 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commwce. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  repwts 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1184(d));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  <rf 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  UJ3.C.  1284 
(OH));  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1974.  A  letter  from  t!he  General  Manager. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsalon,  transmit- 
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ting  a  report  on  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions to  contracts  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional defense  executed  by  the  Conunission 
during  calendar  year  1973,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1434(a);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
building  project  survey  for  Columbia,  Md., 
pursuant  to  section  11(b)  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  general  revenue  sharing  trust 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-612;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  42 
UJB.C,  904;  to  the  Conuutttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
\fuTauant   to   the  order  of   the   House   on 

February  28. 1974,  the  following  report  toaa 

faed  on  March  1,1974] 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S.  2771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-857). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Subviitted  March  4, 1974] 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  726.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "The  Im- 
pact of  the  Energy  and  Fuel  Crisis  on  Small 
Business,"  House  Report  No.  91-1761  (Rept. 
No.  93-S58 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  727.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Concen- 
tration by  Competing  Raw  Fuel  Industries 
in  the  Energy  Market  and  Its  Impact  on 
Small  Business,"  House  Report  No.  92-719 
(Rept.  No.  93-859).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  728.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Concen- 
tration by  Competing  Raw  Fuel  Industries  in 
the  Energy  Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small 
Business" — volume  3,  "National  Gas  Survey 
and  Synthetic  Fuel  Development,"  House  Re- 
port No.  92-1404  (Rept.  No.  93-860).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  729.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Concen- 
tration by  Competing  Raw  Fuel  Industries  In 
the  Energy  Market  and  Its  Impact  on  Small 
Business" — volume  2 — "Tennessee  Valley 
Area"  House  Report  No.  92-1313  (Rept.  No. 
93-861).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
78.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  (Calculator, 
with  amendment  (Rept,  No,  93-862).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
397.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  be- 


fore the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
PoUcy  entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Implications 
of  the  Energy  Crisis"  (Rept.  No.  93-863) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

55.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  46th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as 
a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  93-864).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Reeolutlon 

56.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act,  1973 
(Rept.  No.  93-865).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  CJoncurrent  Resolution 
68.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No. 
93-866).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
59.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  compilation  entitled  "Dis- 
closure of  Corporate  Ownership"  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  93-867).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
61.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  the 
Senate  committee  print  entitled  "Confidence 
and  Concern:  Citizens  View  American  Gov- 
ernment— A  Survey  of  Public  Attitudes" 
(Rept.  No.  93-868).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
64.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  congressional  eulogies  and  other 
tributes  to  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a 
Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  93-869).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  House  Resolution 
807.  Resolution  disapproving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  (Rept.  No. 
93-870 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  13025.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
period  during  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  ascer- 
tain Individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the 
basis  of  disability,  for  Dececmber  1973,  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or 
XVI  of  that  act.  (Rept.  No,  93-871 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  6396.  A  bUl  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  the  Okefenokee  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge,  Oa.,  as  wUdemess;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-872).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  Programs, 
Policies,  and  Operations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  1973.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
873  r  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  the  Impact 
of  Environmental  Standards  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness (vol.  1,  Asphalt),  (Rept.  No.  93-874), 
Referred  to  the  Coounlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  13189.  A  bill  to  direct  the  (Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burden  of  reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on  In- 
dependent business  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MaoBachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rxnas,  Mr,  Clark,  Mrs. 
CoLLii«8  of  nilnola,  Mr.  CaoNxtr,  Mr. 
DoiciNicK  V.  DAiaxLa,  Mr.  DxLAmrr, 
Mr.  Dmos,  Mr.  Donohux,  Mr.  Dedtah, 
Mr.    GATSoe,    Ms.    Holtzmam,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Ms.  Jokoam, 
Mr.   Kakth,   Mr.  Lxhman,   Mr.   Mc- 
KrNNrr,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Bed, 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Jaicbs  V.  Stantok,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Woltf,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  RooifKT  of  Pennsylvania) : 
HJl.  13190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curlty  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reduc- 
tions In  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  In  such 
costs;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Ways  and  M«»an« 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio : 
HJl.  13191.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  Increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $750  to  $860,  to  provide  that 
a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  credit  in  the  amount 
of  $250  for  each  personal  exemption  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  In  lieu  of  taking  a  deduction 
for  each  such  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH. 
HJl.  13192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busl. 
ness  Act  to  provide  low  Interest  operating 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  affected 
by  a  shortage  In  energy  producing  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  13193.  A  bin  to  provide  for  loans  for 
the  establishment  of  construction,  or  muni- 
cipal low  cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the  spay- 
ing and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  13194.  A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps  is  to  be  Included 
in  the  "hold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that  recipients 
In  cash -out  States  do  not  suffer  reductions 
In  the  benefits  they  actually  receive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
H.R.  13195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  real 
property  located  within  the  Nicolet  National 
Forest,  Wis.,  to  certain  communities  for  use 
as  solid  waste  disposal  sites;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GILMAN: 
HJt.  13196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   to  provide   low   Interest  operating 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  affected 
by  a  shortage  in  energy  producing  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJl.   13197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
utlllae    the   deduction   for   personal   exemp- 
tions as  under  present  law  or  to  claim  a 
credit   against   tax   of   $2(X)  for  each   such 
exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  13198.  A  bin  to  Impose  during  the 
present  energy  crisis  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
the  Income  of  corporations  engaged  In  the 
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production  or  distribution  of  petroleum  or 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     HICKS     (for     MmseLf,     Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Badili,o,  Mr.  BvROKtivi, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Col- 
UNS   of   minoU,    Mr.    Cbonin,    Mr. 
DoMmicK  V.  Daniei*,  Mr.  Dknholm, 
Mr.    DKRWiNSKr,    Mr.    Eilbebg,    Mr! 
Habkington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hix- 
STosKi,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    LrrroK, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
Mr.    MrrcHiLL     of    Maryland.     Mr! 
Moakij:y,    Mr.    Mxjrpht   of    Illinois, 
Mr.    PoDKLL,    Mr.    ROBISON    of    New 
York,    and    Mr.    Roncallo    of   New 
York)  : 
HJl.    13199.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  It  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  discriminate  against 
individuals  who  are  phyelcaUv  disabled  be- 
cause of  such  dlsabUlty;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     HICKS     (for    himself      Mr 
RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  Mr   Rosen - 

THAI,.   Mr.  aABBANES.  MtS.  SCHROEDEH 

Mr.  Sta«k,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vanik 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ya- 
tbon.  Mr.  BiESTEH,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr 
Matstjnaga,  Mr.  Contess,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mrs  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
aettfl.  Miss  Holtzman,  and  Mr.  Rie- 
gle)  : 

H.R  13200.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  It  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  against  In- 
dividuals Who  are  physically  disabled  becaiise 
of  such  disability;  to  the  Com.niittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  KING: 

f^i%-  \'  .Y^-^i^  ®^'^^  <^^«-  ^t  oi  July  3. 

1946,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  \LADIGAN: 
Pom"^'.if  °^-  ^  ^"^  *°  establish  the  National 
Sf^or?,"""  ?''  ^'■^^•^""on  of  Raw  Ma- 
?er^cfs      ^^'=  '  Committee  on  Armed 

By  Mr.  McCLORY- 
H.R.  13203  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  take  an  Income  tax  deduction  with  respect 
llJ^"  P"^"^^  ^'i  installation  of  solar 
^iT.^  ^Bd  cooling  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

^^x^^'L.^^^^^^''^^^  'fo'-  himself. 
Mr.  Prig,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Holifield 
Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  Young  of  Texas  Mr 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Anderson 
Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Ltjjan)  : 

Enl^  '^l\^   ^'"   ^  "^^""^   the   Atomic 
S^.^  <P'  '^^  *°  P'"''^'^^  fo^  improved 

revTp^    ."  ^°'  Planning  and  environmental 
review  of  proposed  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sarasin)  : 
H.R.   13205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  excise   tax   on  gaaolUie  by  2   cents  per 
gallon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  13206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  extend  its  ex- 
piration date  for  1  year;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Collins  ot  Texas,  Mr.  Hosmkr. 
Mr.   Sebelitjs,  Mr.   Treen.   Mr.   Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Hubkb.  Mr 
Bevill,  Mr.  Ba^alis.  Mr.  Clancy.  Mr. 
Bray.  Mr.  Podbll.  Mr.  WnrrEHURST, 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  and  Mr 
Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  13207.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  provide  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  death  penalty  for  kidnap- 
ing,  and   to    establish   rebuttable   presump- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  unexplained  dis- 
appearances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vkyset 
Mr.     Derwinski.     Mr.     Hunt.     Mr! 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Eilberg 
Mr.     Chappell,     Mr.     Butler,     Mr' 
GtTNTER,  and  Mr.  Gatdos)  : 
H.R.     13208.    A    bUl    to    amend    title     18 
United  States  Code  to  provide  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  death  penalty  for  kidnap- 
ing, and  to  establish  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  unexplained  dis- 
appearances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD,  and  Mr.  Winn)  • 
H^R.  13209.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for 
uniform  annual  observances  of  certain  leeal 
public   holidays  on   Mocdav.   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R  13210.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertilizer  ex- 
Currenc    *^^    Committee    on    Banking    and 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

TT„?ff,.^^f  !■  ^  ^^^'  ^  "'^^^'^  ""e  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 

irZJ'"j^.T'-    '°   ^^*  ^^'""^"^^   '^  ^«t- 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska- 

„<r  ;  IP'^'^-  ^  *""  ~°  "^«ke  available  to  the 
city  of  Ketchikan.  Ala-ska,  certain  landTnec- 
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essary  to  the  replacement  of  the  Carlanna 

Creek  Dam;   to  the  Committee  on  Interi™. 

and  Insular  Affairs.  " 

By    Mr.    ROBINSON    of    Virglna    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Bctler,  Mr.  CHAPPnl 

Mr.    Collins    of    Texas.    Mr     Dak 

Daniel,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel   Jr 

Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Eilberg     Mr' 

GuNTER,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  SatterIteld' 

Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.   WnrrEHUHST    and 

Mr.  Winn  I  : 

H.J.  Res.  926.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proclT 

matlon  designating  .May  13  of  each  year  a^ 

American  Business  Day";  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  ""mttee 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows- 

By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  rela- 
tive to  fuel  rationing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
^,l^^^^^^^-^^"^orM  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  In- 
crea.se  In  price  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pore'len 
Commerce.  ° 

363.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  enersrv 
crisis;  to  the  Commltee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  Alexander  I 
Solzhenltsyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

o*^!^"  ^^^fio'"!*!  ot  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  veterans'  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors, Atlanta,  Ga..  relative  to  power  and  en- 
ergy:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

397.  Also,  petition  of  Ron.  Ben   C,  Dunl- 

Zfl.^f°^}^!^  ^'"^^^-  ^-S-  Court  of  .Appeals. 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  Sftn  Francisco.  Calif 
relative  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  AppeUate 
^l^"";,     *^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

398.  Also,  petition  of  Lawrence  Tlmbere 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  others,  relative  to  finan- 
cial disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 


The  Senate  mpt  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walteh  d  Httd- 
m.ESTON    a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


SENATE— T/o/irfay,  March  4, 1974 


PRAYKR 

T  "^e  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
prater  ^'^"  "^^^""^  *^®  following 

*vP^9^'  ^^  '^^^^  of  all  that  is  true 

JStS^K^f!^*?'  *"  *^** '«  ^'^'  the  Glors^ 
of  all  that  Is  beautiful,  we  thank  Thee  for 
tWs  moment  in  the  day's  occupation 
when  we  put  aside  all  other  tbouglite  ud 


declare  with  our  fathers  that  in  God  we 
trust,  now  and  always.  In  this  place  of 
duty  where  the  well-being  of  so  many 
depends  upon  the  wise  judgment  of  so 
few.  grant  that  we  may  think  as  the 
apostle  on  "whatsoever  things  are  true 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things."  Then  in  our  pri- 
vate Uves  and  our  public  service  help 
us  every  day  to  live  more  nearly  as  we 
prmj.  In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACnNG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wIU  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
"^Mr.  Eastland). 

TTie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  foUowlng  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presidbnt  pro  tempore 
Washington.  B.C..  March  4,  1974. 
To   the   Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senat* 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  D, 
Huddleston.  a  Senator  from  the   State  of 
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Kentucky,  to  perform  ttie  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

JAICES  O.  El&STLAND, 

PrtaiAent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  pro- 
vide for  pension  reform,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tlie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH.R.  2^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  2,  to  provide  for  pension 
reform. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  twace  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.ie.^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  language  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  amendment  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  full  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

That  (a)  section  122(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain 
reduced  uniform  services  retirement  pay)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  the  United  States,  gross  Income 
does  not  include  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  his  retired  or  retainer  pay  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  73  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

(b)  Section  122(b)  (2)  -  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1438"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  1438  or  1452 (dr*. 

(c)  Section  72  (o)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Plan"  in  the  heading  of 
such  section  "or  Survivor  Benefpt  Plan". 

(d)  Section  101(b)(2)(D)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  individual 
who  made  the  election  under  such  chapter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  uniformed 
ser^^ces  by  reason  of  whose  death  such  an- 
nuity Is  payable". 

(e)  Section  2039(c)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1438"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1438  or  1452(d)  ". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  September  21.  1972.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  Individuals 
dying  on  or  after  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  This  Act,  other  tlian  the  first 


section,   may  be   cited   as   the   "Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act", 
(b  I  Table  or  Contents. — 

TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATION 
Part  A — Internal  Reventje  Service 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  office. 
Sec.  102.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Past  B — Registration 
Sec.  161.  Duties  of  plans. 
Sec.  162.  Duties  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
Sec.  163.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  154.  Authorization  of  approprlatloDB  for 
Department  of  Labor. 
TITLE    II— PARTICIPATION;    VESTING; 
FUNDING:    CERTAIN    BENEFITS 
Part  A — Participation 
Sec.  201.  Minimum  standards  relating  to  par- 
ticipation. 

Paet  B — ^Vesting 
Sec.  221.  Minimum     standards     relating     to 

vesting. 
Sec.  222.  Certain  nonqualified  plans. 

PaBT    C PtTNDINO 

Sec.  241.  Minimum     standards     relating     to 
funding. 

Part  D — Optional  Form  of  Benefit;  Spkcial 

Rttles 
Sec.  261.  Amendment  of  section  401. 
Sec.  262.  Prohibition     against     maintaining 

nonqualified  plans. 
Part  E — Protection  of  Pension  Rights  Un- 
der Government  Plans  and  Contracts 
Sec.  281.  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 
Sec.  282.  Duties  of  Secretary  of  Labor. 

TITLE  III— PORTABILITY 
Sec.  301.  Definitions. 
Sec.  302.  Program  established. 
Sec.  303.  Establishment  of  fund. 
Sec.  304.  Registration. 
Sec.  305.  Acceptance  of  deposits. 
Sec.  306.  Individual  accounts. 
Sec.  307.  Payments  from  Individual  accounts. 
Sec.  308.  Assistance  to  plan  administrators. 
Sec.  309.  Amendment    of    Internal    Revenue 

Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  310.  Authorization   of  appropriations. 
TITLE  IV— PLAN  TERMINATION 
INSURANCE 
Part  A — Pension  Benefit  OtrARANTT 
Corporation 
Sec.  401.  Definitions:  Special  rules. 
Sec.  402.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  CorixMti- 

tlon. 
Sec.  403.  Establisliment   of  Pension   Benefit 
Guaranty  Fund. 
Part  B — Coverage 
Sec.  421.  Plans  covered. 
Sec.  422.  Benefits  covered. 
Sec.  423.  Contingent  llahllity  coverage. 
Sec.  424.  Other  risks. 

Part  C — Terminations 

Sec.  441.  Termination  by  plan  administrator. 

Sec.  442.  Termination    by    Pension    Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

Sec.  443.  Reportable  events. 

Sec.  444.  Allocation  of  assets. 

Sec.  445.  Recapttu'e  of  certain  payments. 

Sec.  446.  Report  by  corporation. 
Part  D — Liabilitt 

Sec.  461.  Corporation  llahllity. 

Sec.  462.  Liability  of  employer. 

Sec.  463.  Liability   of    substantial   employer 
for  withdrawal. 

Sec.  464.  Liability  of  employers  on  termina- 
tion of  multiemployer  plan. 

Sec.  465.  Annual  report  of  plan  administra- 
tor. 

Sec.  466.  Annual  notification  to  substantial 
employers. 


Sec.  467.  Recovery  of  employer  liability  for 

plan  termination. 
Part  E — Amendments  to  Intxrnai.  Rcvxnus 
Code  of  1954;  Effbctivs  Datks 

Sec.  481.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  482.  Effective  dates. 

Part  F — Allocation  of  Assets  Where  Sec- 
tion 444  Does  Not  Apply 

Sec.  491.  Allocatlo.i  of  assets  for  plan  termi- 
nations no>t  covered. 

TTTLB  V— DISCLOSURE  AND  FIDUCIARY 
STANDARDS 
Part  A — Disclosttrk 
Sec.  501.  Authority  to  issue  regulations. 
Sec.  502.  Amendment  to  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
Sec.  603.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  504.  Investigations. 
Sec.  505.  Public  information. 
Sec.  606.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council. 
Sec.  507.  Administration. 

Part  B — Fiduciary  Standards 

subpart     I FinrCIART     standards     tTNDER     THK 

WELFARE      AND      PENSION      PLANS      DISCLOSTTRX 
ACT 

Sec.  511.  Amendment    to    the    Welfare   and 

Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
Sec.  612.  ESectlve  dates. 

SUBPART    n FIDUCIAHY    STANDARDS    UNDER    THB 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE   OF    1954 

Sec.  521.  Fiduciary  standards. 
Sec.  522.  Prohibited  transactions. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT 
Part  A — Disputes  Relating  to  the  Qualifi- 
cation OP  Certain  Employee  Plans 
Sec.  601.  Tax  Court  procedure. 

Part   B — Aitditing,   Etc. 
Sec.  641.  Exercise  tax  for  auditing;  etc. 

Part  C — Actuaries 
Sec.  671.  Enrollment  and  reports  of  actuaries. 
Part  D — Enforcement;   Resolution  of  Dis- 
putes  Generally 
Sec.  691.  Arbitration;  civil  actions  by  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries. 
Sec.  692.  Civil  actions  by  SecreUry  of  Labor. 
Sec.  693.  Actions  to  redress  or  restrain  "vio- 
lations of  fiduciary  duty. 
Sec.  694.  Jurisdiction  of  courts. 
Sec.  696.  Procedvire. 
Sec.  696.  Application    of    Act   of   March    23, 

1932. 
Sec.  697.  Actions   brought  by   administrator 

or  fiduciary  against  Secretary. 
Sec.  698.  Statute  of  limitations. 
Sec.  699.  Relationship  to  State  laws. 
Sec.  699A.  Recrimination  against  employees 

and  other  persons. 
Sec.  699B.  Interference  with  rights. 
TITLE  VT:I— RETIREMENT  SAVINGS;  LIMI- 
TATION  ON   PROPRIETARY   EMPLOYEE 
CONTRIBUTIONS:    TAXATION    OF   CER- 
TAIN   LUMP-SUM    DISTRIBUTIONS 
Sec.  701.  Deduction  for  retirement  saving. 
SecrV02.  Certain  plans. 
Sec.  703.  Taxation  of  certain  limip-sum  (U»- 

tributions. 
Sec.  704.  Contributions  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed    individuals    and   propri- 
etary employees. 
Sec.  706.  CoUectlvely  bargained  plans. 
Sec.  706.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

(C)  Amendment  of  1964  Code. — Except  aa 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at 
1954. 
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TITLE   I— ADMINISTRATION 
Pakt  a — lirmNu.  RavEWUK  Sksvice 

8«C.  101.  BSTAKJBHlCZIfT  OT  OlTICS. 

(a)  Ii»  OnrxKAi..— Section  7803  (relating  to 
Oommissloner     of     Internal     Revenue)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sk:.     780a.     CoKmssioinx     or     Iwternai 

BaVKMUB;     AoSUTAIfT     COK- 

msioinKR. 

"(•)  CoMmMow  or  IimxAz.  Rst». 
»^^^— Tliere  rtiaU  b*  In  tb*  Department  of 
the  Treawry  a  Orwnmtwtooer  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, who  sbaU  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  dudl  have  such  duUea  and 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)     Assistant    Coittaasiomai    for    Em- 

FLOTXZ    PUINS    AND    EZKIUT    OBGAOTZATIOWS — 

There  U  estabUahed  within  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  an  office  to  be  luiown  as  the 
'Office  of  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Orga- 
nizations'. The  Office  shaU  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  As  head 
of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  such 
functions  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  with  respect  to  organizations 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  601(a)  and 
with  respect  to  plans  to  which  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  applies  (and 
with  respect  to  organisations  designed  to 
be  exempt  under  such  section  and  plans 
designed  to  be  plans  to  which  such  oart 
applies) .". 

(b)    Hat*»t»^  — 

(1)  AosiBTAMT  Cot€iassiom». — Section 
8109  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  : 

"(c)  The  position  held  by  the  employee 
appointed  'inder  secUon  7802(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  classified  at 
OS-18,  and  Is  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
poslttons  authorized  by  section  6108(a)   of 

(2)  Classification  of  posttions  at  o»-ia 
AKD  IT.— Section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  'ollowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  by  subsection  (a)  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  to  place  a  total  of  20 
positions  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  GS-16  and  17." 

(0)  CUoocai.  Amzkdmknt. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  80  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  7802  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following : 

•*&ec.  7802.  Oommissloner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue; Assistant  Commission- 
er.". 

8sc.  102.  AuraoaiZATxoN  <»  Appaoi>KiATioNs. 

(a)  Iottiai,  Authdeization. — There  1b  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment Of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
c»rylng  out  all  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
1874.  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30.  1976  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  t38,000,000  and 
one-half  of  the  coUectlons  from  the  taxes 
Imposed  under  section  4940  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  to  excise 
tax  based  on  Investment  Income)  during  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Pbmanxmt  AnTHOBusATioK.— There  la 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  all  fimctlons  of  the  Office  of 
Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations 
.n!l-**'^^  ^■''^*'  ''**'  beginning  after  June  30 
1978,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 

( 1 »  the  amount  of  the  c(^ectlon  from  th* 
taxes  imposed  under  section  4976  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 


annual  tax  on  plan  participation)  during  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  one-half  of  the  collections  from  the 
taxes  Imposed  under  section  4940  of  each 
Code  (relating  to  exglse  tax  based  on  Invest- 
ment income)  during  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Past  B — Rxoistration 
Skc.  151.  Duties  or  Plans. 

(a)  Annual  Regibtbation. — Within  such 
period  after  the  end  of  a  plan  year  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  the 
administrator  of  each  plan  to  which  part  I 
of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  applied  at  any  time 
during  such  plan  year,  and  each  pension 
plan  operated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  government  of  any 
State  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia)  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  tigen- 
cy  or  instrumentality  thereof,  shall  file  a 
registration  sutemeat  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiuT-  The  registration  statement 
shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  plan, 

(2)  the  name  and  taxpayer  Identification 
number  of  each  Individual  who  has  a  right 
to  a  deferred  vested  benefit  In  that  plan  as 
of  the  end  of  such  plan  year  (other  than 
those  Individuals  who  were  paid  retirement 
benefits  under  that  plan  during  such  plan 
year)  and  who  has  terminated  his  employ- 
ment with  the  employer,  who  established 
and  maintain  that  plan,  within  that  year. 

(8)  the  natiu-e,  amount,  and  form  of  any 
such  deferred  vested  benefit,  and 

(4)  such  additional  or  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Changes  in  Status.— The  administra- 
tor of  any  plan  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  (a)  shall  also  notify  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  orc- 
scrlbe,  of — 

(1)  any  change  of  address  of  the  plan, 

(2)  any  change  of  name  of  the  plan, 

(3)  the  termination  of  the  plan,  or 

(4)  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  the  plan 
with  any  other  plan. 

(o)  VoLUNTABT  REPORTS. — ^The  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  such  ad- 
ditional reports  relating  to  plan  years  end- 
ing before  January  i,  1974.  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  any  such  plan  may  wish  to  file  with 
him  relating  to  the  deferred  vested  benefit 
rights  of  any  person  terminating  his  employ- 
ment during  any  suflh  plan  year  with  the 
employer  who  established  and  maintained 
the  plan. 

(d)  Transmission  or  Information  to  Sbc- 
RWART  of  Health,  EnrcATioN,  and  Wklfark; 
Riwxjlations.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transmit  any  statements,  reports,  or 
other  Information  obtained  by  him  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  at  such  times  a!nd  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  require  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  responslbUitles  under  section 
1131  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Secretary 
at  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bflucatlon.  and  Welfare, 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section . 

(e)  Definition  o?  Administrator — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "admin- 
istrator" means  the  person  or  persons  de- 
scribed In  section  3fl8)  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

(f)  Cehtificatz  of  Rights. — Each  plan  ad- 
ministrator filing  a  registration  statement 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  also  furnish  to 
each  individual  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
that  subsection,  within  the  time  prescribed 
for  the  filing  of  the  registration  statement,  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  Information  with 
respect  to  that  Individual  required  In  the 
registration  statement.  At  the  time  he  files 
the  registration  statement  with  the  Secreary, 
the  administrator  of  a  plan  shall  furnish  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  he 
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has  compiled  with  tbe  requirements  of  the 
subsection.  "" 

8kc.  163.  DtrnxB   or  Sccektast   of  Hultb^ 
Educatioh,  am  Wzlfasi 
Tltie  XI  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (relat 
Ing  to  general  provisions)    Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof  the  foi 
lowing  new  section  : 

"notification  of  social  secubtty  claimant 

wrrH   rbspect   to   vxstkd   pension   BENsrrrs 

"Sec.   1131.    (a)    Whenever  the  Secretary 

makes  a  finding  of  fact  and  a  decision  w 

"  ( 1 )  the  entitlement  of  any  mdivldual  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  sectinn 
202,  223,  or  228,  ^°" 

"(2)  the  entitlement  of  any  Individual  to 
a  lump-sum  death  payment  payable  under 
section  202(1)  on  account  of  the  death  of  anv 
person  to  whom  such  Individual  Is  related  bv 
blood,  marriage,  or  adoption,  or 

"(3)  the  entitlement  under  section  226  of 
any  Individual  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits  under  part  A  of  title  XVm, 
or  upon  request  made  by  any  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  holds 
Information  obtained  under  section  ISi  of 
the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act,  he  shall  furnish  to  such  Individ- 
ual  any  Information  regarding  any  vested 
right  to  a  pension  benefit  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  section  with  re- 
spect  to  the  person  on  whose  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  entitlement  (or  claim  of 
entitlement)    Is  baaed. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  section  201(g)(1) 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  administration  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
penses  Incurred  for  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap. 
proprlated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Tr\ist  Fund  for  each  fiscal 
year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974)  such  sums  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  on  account  of  additional 
administrative  expenses  resiUtlng  from  the 
enactment  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) .". 

Sec.  153.  Effective  Date. 

This  part  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  the  require- 
ments of  section  161  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  plan  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Sbc.   164.  Authorization  of  AppROpaiAnoNi 
FOR  Department  of  Labor. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Lal>or  to  carry  out  his  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 
TITLE       n— PARTICIPATION:       VESTING; 
FUNDING;   CERTAIN  BENEFITS 
Part  A — Pasticipation 
Sec.   201.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to 
Participation. 
(a)   In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  pensions,  etc..  plans) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  B— Special  Rules 
"Sec.  410.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to 

Partlcipatk>n. 
"Sec.  410.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to 
Participation  . 

"(a)   Participation. — 

"(1)  Maximum  condition.  A  trust  shall 
not  constitute  a  qualified  trust  imder  section 
401(a)  If  the  plan  of  which  It  Is  a  part  re- 
quires, as  a  condition  of  participation  In  the 
plan,  that  an  employee  have  a  period  of  serv- 
ice with  the  employer  (Including,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  predecessor  of 
the  employer)  extending  beyond  the  later 
of— 

"  ( A)   one  year  of  service,  or 
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r^i™T30°^e^*'^  **"  employee  at-  and  (4)  of  section  401(a)"  and  Inserting  in  "(1)  wltii  respect  to  plan  vears  ending  be- 

^"^^l^^^^  ^                          .   .^.  ^^"  thereof  "paragraph    (4)    of  section  401  fore  January  1.  1982.  a  year  hi  which  an  em- 

..(2)  DKFiNiTioNS.-For   purposes   of   this  (a)  and  subeection  (b)  of  section  410  (with-  ployee  U  eiploved  inow^han  a  nSXr^f 

lubsectton—  out  regard  to  paragraph   (1)(A)    thereof)",  months  (for  not  less  than  a  number  of  hours 

"(A)  TtAR  OF  sraviCE.-The  term  -year  of  (3)  Section  407(b)  (l)   (relating  to  certain  In  each  such  month)  S^c^lb^  m  reg?^ 

Mrvloe-  means  a  ca  endar.  plan,  or  fiscal  year  employees  of  domestic  subsidiaries  engaged  tlons  promulgated  by  the  Secretarv^hta 

(Whichever  is  applied  on  a  consistent  basis  In   business  outside   the   United  8tateV)lS  delegaS*  after  (^nsultatlon  wSith^  ^cS! 

;„,der  theplan)  during  which  the  employee  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs    (8)  tary  of  Labor,  and  shall  include  seirtcTi^ 

IB  employed  by  the  employer  for  more  than  (B)  and  (4)  of  section  401(a)"  and  inserting  a  predecessor  of  the  employer  to^eexSm 

"Tar^^^T,     T>,.   ♦*««    .,«««*K.   ^.-«  iS,,"*v"   thereof   "paragraph    (4)    of  section  provided    In   regulations   prescribed   by   the 

"(B)  MONTH.— The   term   'month'   means  401(a)    and  subsection    (b)    of  section  410  Secretary  or  his  delegate-  and 

taj  calendar  month  during  which  the  em-  (without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  there-  "(ll)    wltii   respect  to   plan   vears   ending 

ployee  Is  employed  for  at  least  80  hours  of  of)".  after  December  31,  1981,  ^y  c^en^ar  plan 

employment.  (c)  Clebical  Amendment.— Part  I  of  sub-  or  fiscal  year  (whichever  is  appUed  on  li  con^ 

"(b)  ELiGiBn.rrT.—  chapter  D  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  In-  slstent  basis  under  the  plan)    in  which  an 

"(1)  IN  General.— A  trust  Shall  not  con-  sertlng  after  the  heading  and  befwe  the  employee  is  employe* for  more  than  5  month^ 
rtltute  a  qualified  trust  under  section  401  (a)  table  of  sections  the  fSlowlng:  (If  he  Is  employ^ TtTe^  M  ho;^  Z^ 
unless  the  trust,  or  two  or  more  trusts,  or  the  "Subpart  A.  General  Rule.  of  such  5  months)  in  such  year  with  the  em- 
trust  or  tinists  and  annuity  plan  or  Plf ns  are  "Subpart  B.  Special  Rules.  Ployer  who  adopted  the  plan  (Including    to 

pITTa  V^L^^TuT^ZT^^r  "^--P-  A-^neral  Rule".  '^^T^^^'^:^^^  Ztll^T.^^^ 

Ltion  401(a)  Which  benefits  eltiier-  W  Effective  Date.-  of  ^e  e^^o^)                   ^    *'  *  P'«^«=«^' 

"(A)  70  percent  or  more  of  aU  the  em-  d)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  -(ci     Tenth    tear    vks-^kc    fob    .„^.  „ 

ployees,  or  80  percent  or  more  of  all  the  t^e  amendments  made  by  this  section  shaU  plans —ParaeraDh   (Ai^S^nnt  fnn^^ 

employees  who  are  eligible  to  benefit  under  aPP^y  ^  Plan  years  beginning  after  the  date  trust  which  meete  the  ^mH«m«ntc^/*  .^. 

the  plan  if  70  percent  or  more  of  all  the  em-  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  tlon  40r(  a )    ^d  ^  exemnt^^  t^,  L^  ; 

ployees  are  eligible  to  benefit  under  the  plan,  ^   (2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  in  existence  on  the  section  601  (a )  or  a  plan  vJhlch  mee^  thf  rf 

excluding  In  each  case  employees  who  have  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amend-  qulrements    of    section    404(bi72>     ir   !,,rH 

not  satisfied  the  minimum  age  and  service  ments  made  by  this  section  shaU  apply-  trust  or  p^waf^'eLten^ 'a^d  met  suS 

,«julrements.  If  any,  prescribed  by  the  plan  (A     to  plan  years  beginning  after  Decem-  requirements  on  the  date  ^  ^^ac^ent  S 

U  a  condition   of   pari^lcipation,   employees  ^J^}-^,^^,^:°J  ,.     .„                 ,         ,  «^e    Retirement    Income    Security    for   Em- 

whose  customary  employment  is  for  not  more  .    '«)   "  !»*«'  (}^  the  case  of  a  plan  main-  ployees  Act  and  If  the  nlan  of  which  R^rh 

than  80  hours  In  any  one  month,  and  em-  talned  pursuant  to  an  agreement  which  the  trust  Is  a  part  or  such  nla^ t,^Jrt^7,r.\:^ 

ployees  whose  customary  employment  is  for  ?e<;>:«**ff  °'  t^,«  Treasury  finds  to  be  a  col-  after  fuch'^^ie  that  eiJrim^loye^s  riJ^te 

not  more  than  5  months  In  any  calendar.  ^^^"^f-^^K^'^^fg   agreement   between    em-  to  or  derived  from  emp!oy«Srlbut'oMb^ 

plan,  or  fiscal  year  (whichever  is  applied  on  P]°y^  representatives  and  one  or  more  em-  come  completely  nonforfeSe    other^^ 

s  consistent  basis  under  «ie  plan),  or  Pl°ye«>:  *°  P^*"  y«**"  beginning  after  the  by  reason  of  deaV)  no Tat«  tLi  lie  en^^ 

"(B)  such  employees  as  qualify  under  a  ,,"°i~„.     _  „^,  ^  ,^  the  tenth  year  of  service  of  the  emplovee  with 

dssslflcation   set  up   by   the   employer  and  d)  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  ter-  the  emplover  who  maintains  the  nian   a  niVn 

found  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  not  to  "*'^*^«  (determined  without  regard  to  any  described  In  this  subpariCTaph  melS' thl^ re 

be  dlscrtmlnatory  in  favor  of  employees  who  extension  thereof  agreed  to  after  the  date  qulrements  of  this  paraeraDh 

are  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly  compen-  ''^',^^Ig^eml^r  sl^t^^ '  °'  .  "^'^^   ^^"^  BULss.-For  purposes  of  de- 

sated  employees.  (H)  uecemoer  31. 1980.  termlnlng    the    nonforfeitable    per^ntaKe— 

"(2)  Exclusion  op  certain  employees.—  Part  B— Vesting  "(1)  no  year  of  service  which  begins  more 
For  the  ptupose  of  determining  whether  a  Sec.  221.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to  *^an  5  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
trust  constitutes  a  qualified  trust  under  Vesting.  year  In  which  an  employee  Is  first  eligible 
paragraph  (1),  there  shall  be  excluded  from  (a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  I  of  *°  participate  In  the  plan  shaU  be  con- 
consideration—  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  altered,  unless  with  respect  to  such  year  the 

"(A)  employees  who  are  included  in  a  unit  rules) ,  as  added  by  section  301  of  this  Act  Is  employee  makes  contributions  under  the  plan 

of  employees  covered  by  an  agreement  which  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  410  the  ^^  ^^^  employer  makes  contributions  ander 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  to  be  a  following  new  section :  the  plan  on  behalf  of  such  employee 

^"Jl^^^i^^^"^"*^*^*'"'*'""  "SK.  411.  MINIMUM  erANDARDs  RsLATmo  TO  "'">    ^^^   °^   «"!«»   ^^'^   l^clude   any 

p  oyee  representatives  and  one  or  more  em-  Vestino                      ««LATiNa  to  ^^^  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  the  plan 

ployees.  If  such  agreement  does  not  provide  -/gx  qkniral  Ttm^—Vitrmt  »  «r«,iM«H  .»,  '"^^  ^rst  effective,  and 

that  such  employees  are  to  be  Included  In  subL^tSr^a  t^t  ^airno"c^Sti?S»^  "^"^^   ^^"^  °'  «"»<=«  beginning  prior  to 

^.*n?  !^-  ^flf  ^'  ""Tx^"  *';^?*'i**,'^",^:  qualified  trU  unS^^tion  M^S  S^  ^«  emictment  of  the  Retlrel^ent  iLome  Se! 

Sfr^.^nf*^*!!!"  t^«  S"b]ect  of  good  faith  a  plan  of  which  such  trust  U  a  part  satiS^S  ^^^^  ^°'  Employees  Act  and  on  or  after  the 

ba^lnlng  between  such  employee  represent-  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (T?  and  (2?  ^**«  °°  "^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  arst  effective  (or 

thT^^  ,  f  TP^°^''',°7^P^°^!!l*l'^°«  "(1)     Employee    (S>nt^^on8.-T plan  ^ny  amendment  thereto  was  first  effective) 

Xn^a  J^„^  ^°''»,i''^'^Krr^,*J^'  «»tisfle8  the  requirements  of  tills  paraJiph  ahaU  be  considered. 

«fr,fn^^^          "S  ^*  ^^^f''*,  °'  ^^:  ^-  "^t*"  theVlan.  an  employees  rig^  in  ^^>  DEFmmoNs  and  Rth-es  Rklatino  to 

ptolng   between   such   representatives   and  i,ui  accrued   benefit  deriv^   from   his   ovm  Accrued  BENEFrrs- 

the  employer  or  employers,  and  contributions  are  nonforfeitable        ''"'  °^  "  ( 1 )  Employee's  accbued  BENErrr.- 

-J   Jl    ^^^^^'^^2*5®°°'^^^'**'^**^°"  "(3)  Employer  contributions-  "'*)    ^   general.— For    purposes    of    this 

^mt^'VLft^    qiwh'^T^"^''   ""•  "<A)  NoNToannTABL,  PERCENTAOE.-A  plan  T"*^    ^   employee's   accrued    benefit    as 

5S?h„TT.^ii  S*  ♦"^IV,,^^  '"''^^  satisfies  tiie  requirement  of  Oils  parag^pS  of  any  applicable  date  Is- 

Se^f  sJ^tlon  ^a^^,?f  ^              ^  "'''""  ^'  ""'*"  «^«  P^*^  »'*•'  «  year,  07^1^^  "(1)   ^  t^*  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan. 

'•^^\    l^^li^^^^'  <3  of  which  are  consecutive)    with  an  em-  "^ept  as  provided  under  paragraph  (3).  the 

¥JV,,J^^Tfy.,     °^ZL.°J  MO-LOTEBS.—  ployer,  an  employee  has  a  right  to  a  per-  '^^""a^   ^""^^^  commencing   at   normal   n- 

^rSw^  «1«  ^^?y'^**'''^,^"°^*^^  '=*'^**«»  o'  ^^  a«'™«<l  benefit  derived  l?om  tlrement  age  to  which  he  would  be  entlUed 

«^r^u^^.VZ,lZ^    *v'        e™Pl°y»fa  of  aU  employer  contributions  which  is  nonforfelt-  ^^^^  ^^^  Plan  as  In  effect  on  such  date  If 

IsS?^/  Zu  >^^    2,"^";^"^  °\  '^''i^''  ■^^*  °*^*'  ^^'^  "y  "'a'o^  o'  death.  The  per-  ^«  continued  to  earn  annuaUy  untu  normal 

i^rtnl^lL^  t^   be  _deemed  to  be  employed  by  centage  shaU  not  be  less  than  tiie  percenfau?e  retirement  age  the  same  rate  of  compenaa- 

7i?r^„»        ''"■    .  determined  under  taie  following  table-  "on  upon  which  his  benefits  would  be  com- 

1    ^^.°''**l«?  Amendments.-  »         '  puted  under  tiie  plan,  determined  as  If  he 

(11    Section  401(a)    (relating  to  reqtilre-  „                                           Nonforfeitable  had  attained  normal  retirement  ase  on  the 

Bents  for  qualification)   Is  amended  by—  Years  of  service                 percentage  applicable  date,  multiplied  by  a  fr«Srtion.  the 

J;?l^^*"lv°"*  Pa'^graph   (3)    and  In-     ^ _ ae  numerator  of  which  U  the  total  number  of 

^?f  ?ll*"*^*'*°S--*.  ^         ^                          7  - 30  bis  years  of  active  participation  miheTl« 

dJ  miff    A,^  '^  °f  '^''^  '"-*'  *™^  **  *     B  ^  (including,  to  tiie  extent  provided  In  r^a- 

^^n^^      1  requirement  of  section  410     » — - 40  tlons  p«»crlbed  by  tiie  Secretary  or  htedele- 

ilS^M^^?°  f*""^!^  "^^^^"^  "^^^'^  *^     ?o **  gate,  a  predecess,^  plan)    as  of  auch  dau 

^?^i^,v?'=  *''***•.?''"*           ^      -                      1?    SO  and  the  denominator  of  Which  I.  t^e  tot^ 

£ltS£H™?^S^  ^'^'^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^    I  ^T^^^rehTaTs^rL^-s^: 

sj^out=rpiiU^s>^i  ]i;;^^,EEEEEEE  I  Kctiiiirt^'^rSiSi^i:^^ 

«mo^°V^t^^  ^"i^S^,^:^^  "  ^^^  '^!>°'  SEBVTCE.-Por  purposes  of  ti^ls  '^nT^I,,,  case  of  plan  other  than  a  de- 

msiS^hv  .^v,lT^.^™^'"^»\  ,  J*  paragraph,  tiie  term  'year  of  service  wlUi  the  fined  benefit  plan,  the  balance  of  the  aoeoont 

amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  (B)  employer'  means-  or  accounts  for  such  ei^Sw  «  o7tii!adS. 
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"(B)  LiMiTATioDJ. — The  numerator  of  the 
Xnctton  referred  to  In  subparagr^h  (A)(1) 
abaU  not  exceed  the  denominator. 

"(C)    imraTB)   BKNIFXT    plans    OKirEBAIXT. — 

In  tbe  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan  which 
permlta  vduntvy  employee  contributions, 
the  portion  of  an  employee's  accrued  benefit 
darlTOd  from  such  contributions  shall  be 
treated  as  an  accrued  benefit  derlTed  from 
employee  contributions  under  a  plan  other 
than  a  defljied  bcnaflt  plan. 

"(D)       CBtTAXtr      INST7BED      DEFINED      BBWPTI' 

rukits. — In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
which  la  funded  exclusively  by  the  purchase 
of  individual  insurance  contracts,  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit  at  any  date  ahaU  be 
equal  to  the  benefit  which  might  be  piir- 
chascd  by  the  cash  surrender  value  of  the 
policy  on  the  applicable  date.  An  employee's 
accrued  benefit  under  such  a  plan  shall  not 
be  determined  under  this  subparagraph 
tinless  the  plan  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (l)  through  (6)  of  section 
4971(e)  (relating  to  certam  Insxired  plans). 
"(B)  Vasiablb  ANNtnTY  PLANS. — In  the 
case  of  a  variable  annuity  plan,  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefits  at  any  date  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(2>  AIXOCATION  OF  ACCBTTED  BENTTTr  BE- 
TWDN      EKPLOTSI      *NT>      IMFLOT13!      CONTRI- 

BTmoMS. —  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
employee's  accrued  benefit  derived  from  em- 
ployer contributions  as  of  any  applicable 
date  Is  the  excess  of  the  accrued  benefit 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
employee  as  of  such  applicable  date  over 
the  amount  of  the  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  contributions  made  by  such  employee  as 
of  such  date.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  other 
than  a  deflned  benefit  plan,  the  amount  of 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  contributions 
made  by  an  employee  Is  the  balance  of  the 
employee's  separate  account  consisting  only 
of  his  contributions  and  the  Income,  ex- 
penses, gains,  and  losses  attributable  thereto 
or.  If  a  separate  account  Is  not  maintained 
with  respect  to  an  employee's  contributions 
under  such  a  plan,  Is  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  his  total  accrued  benefits 
as  the  total  amount  of  the  employee's  con- 
tributions (lees  withdrawals)  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  contributions  (less  withdrawals) 
and  the  contributions  made  on  his  behalf 
by  the  employer  (leas  withdrawals) .  In  the 
case  of  a  deflned  benefit  plan  providing  an 
annual  benefit  In  the  form  of  a  single  life 
annuity  commencing  at  normal  retirement 
age  without  ancillary  benefits,  the  amount 
of  the  accrued  benefit  derived  from  oontrl- 
butlona  made  by  an  employee  as  of  any 
applicable  date  Is  the  annual  benefit  equal 
to  the  employee's  accumulated  contributions 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  conversion  fac- 
tor. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'appropriate  conversion  factor' 
means  the  factor  necessary  to  convert  an 
amount  equal  to  the  accumulated  contri- 
butions to  a  single  life  annuity  commencing 
at  normal  retirement  age  and  shall  be  10 
percent  for  a  normal  retirement  age  of  65 
years.  Por  other  normal  retirement  ages  the 
conversion  factor  shaU  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  For  purpoaee  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'accumulated  contrt- 
butlons'  means  the  total  of — 

"(A)  all  mandatory  ^contributions  made  by 
the  employee, 

"(B)  Interest  (If  any)  under  the  plan  to 
the  end  of  the  last  plan  year  to  frtUch  rob- 
seetlon  (a)  (2)  does  not  apply  (by  reason 
of  the  applicable  effective  date) ,  and 

"(C)  Interest  on  the  sum  of  the  amotmts 
determined  nnder  Bubparrngmpha  (A)  and 
(B)  compounded  annually  at  the  rate  of  S 
percent  per  annum  from  the  beginning  off 
the  first  plan  year  to  which  Bubwotton  (») 
(*)  ^>pUM  (by  rmaao.  ot  the  applleable 
•dhetlve  date)  to  the  date  npcm  which  the 


employee  wovad  attain  normal  retirement 
age. 

The  accrued  benefits  derived  from  contribu- 
tions made  by  an  employee  shall  not  exceed 
the  accrued  benefits  determined  under  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  Is 
authortaed  to  adjust  by  regulation  the  con- 
version factor,  the  rate  of  Interest  described 
in  subparagraph  (O),  or  both,  from  time  to 
time  as  he  may  deem  necessarv.  The  rate  of 
Interest  shall  bear  the  relationship  to  6  per- 
cent which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  to  be  comparable  to  the  rela- 
tionship which  the  long-term  money  rates 
and  Investment  yields  for  the  last  10  calen- 
dar year  period  ending  at  least  12  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  plan  year  bear 
to  the  long-term  money  rates  and  invest- 
ment yields  for  the  10  calendar  year  period 
1964  through  1973.  No  such  adjustment  shall 
be  effective  for  a  plan  year  beginning  before 
the  expiration  of  1  year  after  such  adjust- 
ment Is  determined  and  published.  For- pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'manda- 
tory contributions'  means  amounts  actually 
contributed  to  the  plan  by  the  employee 
which  are  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, as  a  condition  of  participation  In 
such  plan,  or  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  plan  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions. 

"(3)  Ptar  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  any  defined  benefit  plan.  If  an  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit  is  to  be  determined 
as  an  amount  other  than  an  annual  benefit 
commencing  at  normal  retirement  age,  or  If 
the  amount  of  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
contributions  made  by  an  employee  Is  to  be 
determined  with  respect  to  a  benefit  other 
than  an  annual  benefit  In  the  form  of  a  single 
life  annuity  oonamenclng  at  normal  retire- 
ment age  without  ancillary  benefits,  the  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit,  or  the  amount  of  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  contributions 
made  by  an  employee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  such  ben- 
efit or  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).  ^ 

"(c)  Special  RtrLas. — 

"(1)  PROHmrrsD  biscrimination. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  benefits  which 
may  not  be  provided  for  designated  employees 
in  the  event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan 
under  provisions  adopted  to  preclude  discrim- 
ination prohibited  by  section  401(a)  (4). 

"(2)  Class  ykab  plans. — The  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
satisfied  In  the  case  of  a  class  year  plan  If 
such  plan  provides  that  100  percent  of  each 
employee's  rights  to  or  derived  frotn  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employer  on  his  behalf  with 
respect  to  any  plan  year  are  nonforfeitable 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  plan  year 
following  the  plan  year  for  which  such  con- 
tributions were  made  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  404(a)(6)).  For  purpoees  of  this 
section,  the  term  'class  year  plan'  means  a 
profit-sharing  or  stools  bonias  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  separate  nonforfeltabUlty  of 
employees  rights  to  or  derived  from  «ie  con- 
tributions of  each  plan  year. 

"(3)  Volunta«t  Withdhawals  fhom  cmM- 
TAiH  FLANS.— A  trust  whlch  is  a  part  of  a 
plan  to  which  employees  make  mandatory 
contributions  (wlthtn  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  shall  not  be  disqualified  un- 
der this  section  merely  because  an  employee's 
rights  to  his  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions  under  the  plan  (or 
employer  contributions  for  a  particular  plan 
year,  In  the  case  of  a  class  year  plan)  are 
forfeitable  If,  by  reason  of  his  separation 
from  the  service  or  termination  of  his  active 
participation  in  the  plan,  he  voluntarily 
withdraws  all  or  part  of  the  mandatory  con- 
tAbutlons  made  by  him  (or  all  or  a  part  of 
the  mandatory  contributions  made  by  Mm  for 
that  particular  plan  year,  in  the  caae  of  a 
class  year  plan) . 

"(4)      TfeHMINATIOIf     Oa     PARTIAL     TESKINA- 
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TioN.— NotwlthatanxUng    the    provUloM  «* 

subsection  (a) ;  a  trust  shall  not  constitute  . 
qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  unlew 
the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  nrZ 
vldes  that,  upon  Its  termination  or  nu*^, 
termination,  the  rights  of  all  employees  to 
benefits  accrued  to  the  date  of  such  t« 
minatlon  or  partial  termination,  to  oJ 
extent  then  funded,  or  the  amounts  cred 
Ited  to  the  employees'  accounts,  are  nonfor" 
feltable.  This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  t^ 
benefits  or  contributions  which,  \mder  provl 
slons  of  the  plan  adopted  to  preclude  thi 
discrimination  prohibited  by  section  401(7) 
(4) ,  may  not  be  used  for  designated  emnloT. 
ees  In  the  event  of  early  termination  of  th. 
plan.  ^  ^ 

"(5)  Discrimination.— A  plan  shall  not  b« 
deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  ^ 
section  401(a)  (4)  merely  because  It  satiaflai 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)   Recordkeeping  Requirements. 

"(1)  Single  empioter  plan.— Except  u 
provided  by  paragraph  (2).  every  employer 
shall,  m  accordance  with  regulations  ore 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delerate 
maintain  record.s  with  respect  to  each  of  hu 
employees  sufllclent  to  determine  the  bene 
fits  due  or  which  may  become  due  to  such 
employees. 

"(2)  More  than  one  employes.— if  more 
than  one  employer  adopts  a  plan,  each  such 
employer  shall,  in  accordance  \<-lth  recula 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate  furnish  to  the  plan  administrator 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  3(15)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act) 
the  information  necessary  for  the  admlnlg- 
trator  to  maintain  the  records  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  Such  administrator  shan 
maintain  the  records  required  by  paragraph 

"(e)  Cross  References. — 
"For  penalty  for  failure  to  meet  require- 
ments  of  subsection   (a)(2)(A).  see  section 

"For  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  the 
information  or  maintain  the  records  required 
under  this  section,  see  section  6690." 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  FtTRNiSH  I*. 
roHMATioN.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  08 
(relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section :  ^ 

"Sec.  6690.  Failure  To  Furnish  Informa- 
TioN  o»  Maintain  Records 
(a)  Civn,  Penalty.— If  any  person  who  li 
required,  under  section  411.  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation or  maintain  records  for  an  employee 
faUs  to  comply  with  such  requirement  be 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  »10  for  each  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  such  failure  occun. 
unless  It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause. 

"(b)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  Tb 
APPLY.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  Income,  es- 
tate, gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  assessment  or  collection  of  any 
penalty  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) .". 

(c)  CoMPARABiLrrY  OP  PLANS.— Sectloo 
401(a)  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  etc, 
plans)  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  the  following:  "For  purpoeM 
of  determining  whether  two  or  more  plana 
of  an  employer  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  when  considered  as  a  slngls 
plan,  if  the  amoimt  of  contributions  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  404  tot  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  such  plana,  taken  together,  bean 
a  uniform  relationship  to  the  total  compen- 
sation, or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of  com- 
pensation, of  such  employees,  the  plans  shaU 
not  be  considered  discriminatory  merely 
because  the  rights  of  employees  to,  or  de- 
prived from,  the  employer  contrlbutloni 
under  the  separate  plans  do  not  become  non- 
forfeitable at  the  same  rate.  For  purpoees  of 
determining  whether  two  or  more  plana  of  an 
employer  satisfy  the  requirements  of  garv 
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graph  (4)  when  considered  as  a  single  plan. 
If  the  employees'  rights  to  benefits  under  the 
separate  plans  do  not  become  nonforfeitable 
%t  the  same  rate,  but  the  levels  of  benefits 
provided  by  the  separate  plans  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  take  account  of 
ttie  differences  in  such  rates,  the  plans  shall 
not  be  considered  not  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (4)  merely  because  of 
the  differences  In  such  rates.". 

(d)  Conforming  Amxndment. — Paragraph 
(7)  of  section  401(a)  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualification)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quail- 
fled  trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  411  (relating  to  vest- 
ing)."- 

(e)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1,  as  added 
by  section  201,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  411.  Minimum    standards    relating    to 
vesting.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  section  captioned  "Assessable  penalties 
with  respect  to  information  required  to  be 
fiu-nished  under  section  7654"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  6688.  Assessable  penalties  with  respect 
to  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  section  7654.". 

and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6630.  Failure  to  furnish  Information 
or  maintain  records.". 

(3)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  section 
immediately  preceding  section  6689  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  6688.  Assessable  Penalties  With  Re- 
spect to  Information  Required 
To  Be  Furnished  Under  Sec- 
tion 7654.". 

(f)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4),  the  amendments  made  by  the 
section  shall  apply  to  plan  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  (other  than  a 
plan  described  In  paragraph  (8) )  In  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  plan  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1975;  however,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  application  of  any  or  all 
of  such  amendments  to  a  plan  for  those  plan 
years  would  create  substantial  economic 
hardship  for  that  plan  and  certifies  his  de- 
termination to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
before  that  date,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  makes  such  determination  shall 
apply  only  to  plan  years  of  that  plan  begin- 
ning after  December  31  of  a  year  not  later 
than  1981  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  certified  to  the  administration  of 
the  plan  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
"substantial  economic  hardship"  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary that — 

(A)  there  Is  a  substantial  risk  that,  If  such 
amendment  or  amendments  apply  to  the  plan 
without  any  extension,  the  voluntary  con- 
tinuation of  the  plan  wlU  be  unlikely; 

(B)  the  plan  will  be  unable  to  discharge 
Its  contractual  obligations  for  the  payment 
of  benefits;  or 

(C)  application  of  the  amendments  to  the 
plan  without  an  extension  Is  likely  to  cause 
a  substantial  reduction  In  the  number  of 
plan  participants  or  persona  employed  by  the 


employer  or  employers  contributing  to  or 
under  the  plan. 

Benefits  under  a  plan  may  not  be  Increased 
by  amendment  If  an  extension  under  this 
paragraph  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  plan 
on  the  effective  date  of  amendment.  If  a  plan 
Is  amended  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  any  such  extension  shall  not 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  after  the  plan 
year  In  which  such  amendment  becomes 
effective. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1980.  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
established  and  maintained  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 
Sec.  222.  Certain  Nonqualdtbd  Plans. 

(a)  Oenereal  Rule. — Section  404  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployee's trust,  etc.)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)(5)  "or 
subsection  (g) ,"  after  "or  3.".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Certain  Plans.— No  deduction  shaU 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  a  contri- 
bution by  an  employer  to  a  trust  created 
or  organized  In  the  United  States  which  Is 
not  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a)  (or 
a  contribution  to  or  under  a  plan  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  (2) )  if  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is 
a  part  (or  such  plan)  — 

"  (1 )  Is  established  under  a  written  govern- 
ing Instrument, 

"(2)  provides  a  determinable  retirement 
benefit  for  an  employee  or  his  beneficiaries 
which  Is  not  required,  under  the  plan,  to  be 
paid  In  full  to  the  employee  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries within  5  years  after  such  benefit  ac- 
crues, and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  of  an  employer 
which  Is  a  corporation,  provides  for  the  de- 
ferral of  compensation  of  any  employee 
who — 

"(A)  Is  not  an  officer  of  such  corporation, 
and 

(B)  owns  (or  Is  considered  as  owning 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1563(e))) 
stock  possessing  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975. 

Part  C — ^Funding 

Sec.  241.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to 

PUNDINC. 

(a)  Excise  Tax  on  Failure  To  Meet  Mini- 
mum Funding  Standard. — Subtitle  D  (relat- 
ing to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter : 

"Chapter   44 — QUALIFIED   PENSION,    ETC 
PLANS 

"Sec.  4971.  Minimum   standards   relating   to 
funding. 

"Sec.  4972.  Taxes  on  faUure  to  meet  mini- 
mum funding  standard. 

"Sec.  4973.  Taxes  on  faUure  to  meet  mini- 
mum vesting  standard. 

"Sbc.  4971.  MxNnruic  Standards  Rxla'tino  to 

FtTNDINa. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — This  section  applies 
to  a  plan  to  which  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  applies,  which — 

"(1)  has  satisfied  (or  has  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  have  satis- 
fied) the  requirements  of  section  404(a)  (2), 
or 

"(2)  Includes  a  trust  which  has  qualified 
(or  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  have  qualified)  under  sec- 
tion 401(a). 

A  plan  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
have  satisfied  the  minimum  funding  stand- 


ard provided  by  this  subsection  for  a  plan 
year  at  the  end  of  which  the  plan  does  not 
have  an  accumulated  funding  deficiency.  For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  4972,  the 
term  'accumulated  funding  deficiency'  means 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  plan  described  In  sub- 
section (g))  the  excess  of  the  total  charge* 
to  the  funding  standard  account  for  all  plan 
years  over  the  total  credits  to  such  account 
for  such  years. 

"(b)   Funding  Standard  Account. — 

"(1)  AccouNi  REQUiErD. — Each  plan  to 
which  this  section  applies  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  funding  standard  account.  Such 
account  shall  be  credited  and  charged  solely 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(2)  Charges  to  account. — For  a  plan 
year,  the  funding  standard  account  shall  be 
charged  with  the  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  (if  applicable),  or  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  normal  cost  of  the  plan  for  the 
plan  year, 

"(B)  the  amounts  necessary  to  amortize  in 
not  leas  than  equal  annual  Installments 
(computed  on  the  basis  of  plan  years)  — 

"(1)  the  Initial  unfunded  past  service 
liability  under  the  plan,  over  a  period  of  30 
plan  years  (or  the  period  determined  under 
subsection    (dM2)    until   fully  amortized, 

"(11)  separately,  wtih  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (If  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liabUlty  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such  year 
(if  as  a  result  of  such  plan  amendments  the 
net  unfunded  past  service  liability  under  the 
plan  for  such  year  Increases  by  5  percent  or 
more ) ,  over  a  period  of  30  plan  years,  until 
fuUy  amortized. 

"(Hi)  the  net  experience  loss  (If  any)  for 
each  plan  year,  over  the  leaser  of  a  period  of 

15  plan  years  or  of  a  number  of  years  equal 
to  the  average  remaining  service  life  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan  at  the  end  of  such  plan 
year,  until  fully  amortized,  and 

"(Iv)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (If  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such  year 
(other  than  net  Increases  required  to  be 
amortized  under  clause  (11) )  over  the  lesser 
of  a  period  of  15  plan  years  or  of  a  ntimber 
of  years  equal  to  the  average  remaining 
service  life  of  participants  In  the  plan  at 
the  end  of  such  plan  year,  tmtll  fully  amor- 
tized, and 

"(C)  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  In 
equal  payments  each  waived  funding  defi- 
ciency (within  the  meaning  of  subeectlon 
(d) )  for  each  prior  plan  year  over  a  period  of 
10  plan  years,  until  fully  amortised. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  In  the 
case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  Initial  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tinfunded  past  serv- 
ice liability  on  such  date. 

"(3)  CREDrrs  to  account. — For  a  plan  year. 
the  funding  standard  account  of  a  plan  shall 
be  credited  with  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  considered  contributed 
^y  the  employer  to  or  imder  the  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  404(a)  (6) )  for  the 
plan  year. 

"(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  In 
equal  payments — 

"(1)  the  net  experience  gain  (If  any)  for 
each  plan  year  over  the  lesser  of  a  period  of 

16  plan  years  or  a  number  of  years  equal  to 
the  average  remaining  service  life  of  par- 
ticipants In  the  plan  at  the  end  of  such  plan 
year,  until  fuUy  amortized, 

"(11)  separately,  with  nspect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (If  any)  In  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such  year 
(other  than  net  decreases  required  to  be 
amortized  under  clatiae  (111) )  over  the  leaser 
of  a  period  of  15  plan  years  or  a  number  of 
years  equal  to  the  average  remaining  service 
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Ufa  of  participants  In  the  plan  at  tb«  end  of 
cuch  plan  year,  irntll  fully  amorttaed. 

"(ill)  aeparataly,  with  ra^Mct  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  doereaae  (if  any)  in  unfiin^td 
paat  eerrloe  liability  tznder  the  plan  artilng 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  each  plan 
year  (If  aa  a  res\ilt  of  such  plan  amendments 
the  net  unfunded  liability  under  the  plan 
for  such  year  decreases  by  more  than  6  per- 
cent) over  a  period  of  30  plan  years,  until 
fully  amartlsed.  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  waived  funding 
deficiency  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (d) )  for  the  plan  year. 

"(4)  iMTBUEsr. — The  funding  standard  ac- 
count shall  be  charged  or  credited  with  in- 
terest (at  the  rate  of  interest  used  under 
the  plan  to  determine  coets)  with  respect 
to  the  balance  of  su^  account. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  normal  costs, 
past  service  liabilities,  and  ezp>erlence  gains 
and  losses,  shall  be  determined  under  the 
funding  method  used  to  determine  costs 
under  the  plan,  and  the  actuarial  asstimp- 
tlons  used  to  determine  costs  and  liabUitlea 
under  the  plan  must  In  the  aggregate  be  rea- 
sonable. 

"  (c)  DxmrrnoNs  and  Spcciai.  Ririja. — 

"  ( 1 )  Pcu.  ruNDiNO. — If,  as  of  the  end  of  a 
plan  year,  a  plan  would  have  an  accumulated 
funding  deficiency  (but  for  the  application 
of  this  paragraph)  in  excess  of  the  full  f\ind- 
Ing  limitation — 

"(A)  the  funding  standard  accoimt  shall 
credited  with  the  amount  of  such  excess,  and 

"(B)  all  amounts  described  In  paragraphs 
(3)  (B)  and  (C)  and  (3)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)  which  are  required  to  be 
amortlaed  shall  be  considered  fully  amortized 
for  purposes  of  such  paragraphs. 

For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  a  plan  shall 
be  considered  fiilly  funded  if  the  accrued 
liability  (Including  normal  cost)  imder  the 
plan  (determined  uadar  the  funding  method 
used  by  the  plan  to  determine  normal  cost 
for  such  yeej*  if  such  liability  can  be  directly 
calculated  under  such  funding  method,  or 
determined  under  the  entry  age  normal 
funding  method  if  such  liability  cannot  be  so 
calculated  under  the  f\indlng  method  so  used 
by  the  plan)  Is  not  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  plan  (determined,  in  accord- 
anoa  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  on  the  basis  of  average 
value  for  6  or  fewer  years)  on  the  valuation 
date  of  the  plan  for  such  year. 

"(3)  CoicPTrTATioN  or  nkt  kxfkbikitcb 
QAiirs  Mm  Losses. — In  computing  net  experi- 
ence gains  and  losses  for  a  plan  year,  the 
value  of  the  assets  held  under  a  plan  shall 
be  determined  (In  accordance  vrlth  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) on  the  basis  of  average  values  for  6  or 
fewer  years. 

"'(3)  CHAKOK  in  ACTtTAL,  ABStrMFTIOKS,  SO- 
CIAL SECumiTT,  rrc.,  hamkfi'I'b. — For  purpoees 
of  this  secUon,  all  costs  liabilities.  Interest 
rates,  valuations  of  assets,  and  other  factors 
under  the  plan  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  actuarial  assumptions  which  in  the 
aggregate,  are  reasonahle,  and,  if  a  change  In 
the  funding  method  or  actuarial  asstmiptlons 
used  under  the  plan,  a  change  In  benefits 
xmder  the  Social  Security  Act  or  other  retire- 
ment benefits  created  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  or  a  change  In  the  definition  of  the 
term  'wages'  under  section  3131,  results  in 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  .accrued  liability 
under  a  plan,  such  increase  or  decrease  shall 
be  treated  as  an  experience  loss  or  gain.  If  a 
plan  changes  its  funding  method,  the  new 
funding  method  shall  become  the  funding 
method  used  to  determine  costs  and  liablll- 
ttsa  under  the  plan  only  if  the  change  Is  ap- 
provad  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
pi*n  year  of  a  plan  may  be  changed  only  if 
the  change  Is  spproved  by  the  Secretary  or 
hit  dalagate. 

"(d)  Waivb  or  MamcDic  Fummro  Staxd- 
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"(1)  Ik  gknksai.. — If  an  employer  Is  unable 
to  satisfy  the  minimum  funding  standard  for 
a  plan  year  without  substantial  business 
hardship,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  au- 
thorized to  waiye  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year  with  respect  to  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  mlnimrun  funding 
standard  except  the  portion  thereof  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C) .  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  not  waive  the 
mtnlmtim  funding  standard  with  respect  to 
a  plan  for  more  than  6  of  any  10  consecutive 
plan  years.  For  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  'waived  funding  deficiency'  means  the 
portion  of  the  minimum  funding  standards 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection 
(b)(3)(C))  for  a  plan  year  waived  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  not  satisfied  by 
employer  contributions. 

"(3)  MtTLTTEMPLOTEE  PI.AN8. — ^In  the  case  of 
a  multiemployer  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
401  (a)  (3) )  of  the  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity for  Employees  Act— 

"(A)  the  term  "40  plan  years'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  '30  plan  years'  wherever 
It  appears  In  subsection  (b);  and 

"(B)  If  10  percent  or  more  of  the  number 
of  employers  contrlbuttag  to  or  under  the 
plan  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  would  experi- 
ence substantial  economic  hardship  If  re- 
quired to  contribute  the  amount  necessary 
to  amortize  In  equal  payments  any  unfunded 
liability  (described  In  clause  (1)  or  (U)  of 
subsection  (b)  (2)(B))  of  such  plan  over  a 
period  of  40  years  until  fully  amortized,  then 
the  40-year  period  described  In  such  clause 
shall  be  extended  for  the  period  of  time  (not 
in  excess  of  10  years)  that  Is  certified  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  LUIXT  on  INCRKASKS  in  BENKITrS 
WHELX  WAIVKI  OR  EXTENSION  APPLIES. Bene- 
fits under  a  plan  may  not  be  Increased  by 
amendment  If  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  an  extension  under  paragraph  (3)  is  In 
effect  with  respect  to  the  plan  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  amendment.  If  a  plan  Is  amended 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, any  such  waiver  or  extension  shall  not 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  after  the  plan 
year  in  which  such  amendment  becomes 
effective. 

"(e)  CERTAIN  iNsuHiD  Plans. — If — 

"(1)  a  plan  is  fimded  exclusively  by  the 
purchase  of  individual  Insurance  contracts, 

"(3)  such  contracts  provide  for  level  an- 
nual premium  payments  to  be  paid  extending 
not  later  than  the  retirement  age  for  each 
individual  participation  In  the  plan,  and 
commencing  with  the  date  the  Individual 
became  a  participant  in  the  plan  (or,  In  the 
case  of  an  Increase  In  benefits,  commencing 
at  the  time  such  increase  becomes  effective) , 

"(S)  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are 
equal  to  the  benefits  provided  under  each 
contract  at  normal  retirement  age  under  the 
plan  and  are  guaranteed  by  an  InsTirance 
carrier  (licensed  under  the  laws  of  a  State  to 
do  business  with  the  plan)  to  the  extent  pre- 
miums have  been  paid, 

"(4)  premiums  payabia  for  the  plan  year, 
and  all  prior  plan  years  under  such  contracts 
have  been  paid  before  lapse  or  there  Is  rein- 
statement of  the  policy, 

"(6)  no  rights  under  snch  contracts  have 
been  subject  to  a  security  Interest  at  any 
time  during  the  plan  year,  and 

"(fl)  no  policy  loans  are  outstanding  dur- 
ing the  plan  year, 

the  amount  charged  to  the  funding  standard 
account  shall  be  equal  to  the  net  premiums 
paid  under  the  plan. 

"(f)  Plans  Other  Than  Detined  Bkneitt 
Pi«*Ns. — In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing,  stock 
bonus,  or  money  purchase  plan — 

"(1)  'normal  cost'  shall  be  the  amount  re- 
quired under  the  plan  to  be  contributed  for 
a  plan  year  to  fund  the  current  service 
liability,  and  ^ 


"(3)  the  amounts  required  to  be  charnd 
under  sub«»ctlon  (b)(3)(B)  (i).  (U).  ^ 
(iv)  shall  be  the  amount  required  imder  the 
plan  to  be  contributed  on  account  of  »-^ 
service  liability.  ^^ 

"(g)  KxcBPTioNB.— Subaeotion  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  plan  established  or  maintained  out- 
side the  United  States  prlmarUy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employees  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  if  the  fund  for  such  plan  is 
maintained  outside  the  United  States, 

"(3)  a  plan  eetabllshed  and  maintained 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  aomplylng  with  ap- 
plicable workmen's  compensation  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  disability  Insur- 
ance laws, 

"  (3)  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
a  church  or  by  a  convention  or  association 
of  churches  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  601(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964. 

"(4)  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
a  fraternal  society,  order,  cmt  association  de- 
scribed in  section  601(c)  (8)  or  (9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  If  no  part  of 
the  contributions  to  or  under  such  plan  are 
made  by  employers  of  participants  In  such 
plan, 

"(5)  a  plan  established  or  maintained  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  by  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  or 

"(6)   apian  described  in  section  404(a)(6). 

"(h)  Reoijlations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"Sec.  4972.  Taxes  on  Pailitre  To  Meet  Mini- 

MTTM    PtTNDING   STANDARD. 

"  (a)  Initial  Tax. — For  each  taxable  year  of 
an  employer  who  maintains  a  plan  to  which 
section  4971  applies,  there  is  hereby  in^xjsed 
a  tax  of  5  percent  on  the  amount  of  the  accu- 
mulated fxindlng  deficiency  under  the  plan, 
determined  as  of  the  end  of  the  plan  year 
ending  with  or  within  such  taxable  year.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
by  the  employer  responsible  for  contributing 
to  or  under  the  plan  the  amount  described  In 
section  4971  (b)  (3)  (A) . 

"(b)  AoDtnoNAL  Tax.— In  any  case  in 
which  an  Initial  tax  is  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  an  accumulated  funding  de- 
ficiency and  such  accumulated  funding  de- 
ficiency is  not  corrected  within  the  correc- 
tion period,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
equal  to  100  percent  of  such  accumiilated 
funding  deflciancy.  The  t«x  Imposed  by  thta 
subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  ampIo;er 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Special  Rttlx. — in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
employer plan,  see  section  413(b)(8). 

"(d)  Du'iMiTioNs. — ^For  piirpoees  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Correct.— The  term  'correct'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  accimiulated  funding  de- 
ficiency, the  contribution,  to  or  under  the 
plan,  ot  the  amount  necesaary  to  reduce  such 
accumulated  funding  deficiency  as  of  the  end 
of  a  plan  year  in  which  such  deficiency  arose 
tozwo. 

"(3)  CoxREcnoM  raioa. — The  term  "cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  an  ao- 
cumxilated  funding  deficiency,  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  end  of  a  plan  year  in  which 
there  Is  an  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
and  ending  90  days  after  the  date  of  mniung 
of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  under  section 
6313,  extended  by — ' 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  aaaeased  under  section  6213  (a) ,  and 

"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  Is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  permit  a  reduction  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiency  to  zero  under  this 
section. 

"(e)    Rxottlations. — The  Secretary  or  hlfl 
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delegate  may  prescribe  such  regiilatlons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(f)   CROSS  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  for  taxes 
paid  under  this  section,  see  section  275.". 

(b)  Amendment  op  Section  404. — Section 
404  (relating  to  deductions  for  contributions 
to  an  employees'  trust,  etc.)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (D)  the  following  new  sentences:  "Tlie 
Umitatlons  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  a  contribution  made  to  or  under  a 
pension  plan  to  the  extent  such  contribu- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  employer 
contributions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mini- 
mum funding  standard  provided  by  section 
4971(a)  for  the  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  deductible  under 
section  162  or  212  with  respect  to  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  pension  plan  and  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  limitations  under  subpara- 
graphs (Bi  and  (0).  assets  held  under  the 
plan  shall  be  valued  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  on  the  basis  of  average  values  for 
5  or  fewer  years.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  (7) ,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(7)  Limit  of  deductions. — If  amounts 
are  deductible  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) , 
or  (2)  and  (3),  or  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  In 
connection  with  two  or  more  trusts,  or  one 
or  more  trusts  and  an  annuity  plan,  the 
total  amotmt  deductible  in  a  taxable  year 
under  such  trusts  and  plans  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  25  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  during 
the  taxable  year  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
beneflclarles  of  the  trusts  or  plans,  or  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  to  or  under 
the  trusts  or  plans  to  the  extent  such  con- 
tributions do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  em- 
ployer contributions  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  funding  standard  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4971  for  the  plan  year  which  ends  with 
or  within  such  taxable  year.  In  addition,  any 
amount  paid  into  such  trust  or  under  such 
annuity  plans  in  any  taxable  year  In  excess 
of  the  amount  allowable  with  respect  to  such 
year  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deductible  In  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  years  in  order  of  time,  but  the 
amount  so  deductible  under  this  sentence 
in  any  one  such  succeeding  taxable  year  to- 
gether with  the  amount  allowable  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  30  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  during 
such  taxable  year  to  the  beneficiaries  to  or 
under  the  trusts  or  plans  to  the  extent  such 
contributions  do  not  exceed  the  minimum 
funding  standard  provided  by  section  4971 
for  the  plan  year  which  ends  with  or  within 
such  taxable  year.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
have  the  e9ect  of  reducing  the  amount  other- 
wise deductible  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3) ,  if  no  employee  Is  a  beneficiary  under 
more  than  one  trust  or  a  trust  and  an  annu- 
ity plan. 

"Sec.  4973.  Taxes  on  Failube  To  Meet  Mini- 
mum Vesting  Standard. 

"(a)  Initial  Tax. — For  each  taxable  year  cf 
an  employer  who  maintains  a  plan  to  which 
section  411  applies  there  Is  hereby  Imposed 
a  tax  of  5  percent  on  the  amount  of  the 
accumulated  vesting  deflciency  under  the 
plan,  determined  as  of  the  end  of  the  plan 
year  ending  with  or  within  such  taxable  year. 
The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  by  the  employer  who  maintains  the 
plan. 

"(b)  ADomoNAL  Tax. — In  any  case  In  which 
\  tax  is  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  an 
accumulated  vesting  deflciency  and  such  ac- 
cumulated vesting  deficiency  Is  not  corrected 
within  the  correction  period,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100  percent  of  such 
accumulated  vesting  deflciency.  The  tax  Im- 
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posed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the 
employer  described  In  subsection   (a). 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section. — 

"(1)      ACCUMULATED     VESTING     DEFldENCY. — 

The  term  'accumulated  vesting  deficiency' 
means  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  actuarially 
equivalent  value  of  all  benefits  under  a  plan 
derived  from  employer  contributions  which 
are  required  by  section  411(a)(2)(A)  to  be 
nonforfeitable  as  of  the  end  of  a  plan  year,  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  actuarially 
equivalent  value  of  all  such  benefits  which 
are,  in  fact,  nonforfeitable  under  that  plan 
as  of  the  close  of  that  plan  year. 

"i2)  Correct. — The  term  'correct'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  accumulated  vesting  de- 
ficiency, the  crediting  under  the  plan  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  reduce  such  accumu- 
lated vesting  deficiency  to  zero  as  of  the 
end  of  a  plan  year  In  which  such  deflciency 
arose. 

"(3)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  an 
accumulated  vesting  deflciency.  the  period 
beginning  with  the  end  of  a  plan  year  In 
which  there  is  an  accumulated  vesting  de- 
ficiency and  ending  90  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deflciency  with 
respect  lo  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  u;.der  section  6212,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency 
cannot  be  assessed  under  section  6213(a), 
and 

"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  determines  is  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  permit  a  reduction  of 
the  accumulated  vesting  deflciency  to  zero 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  for  taxes 
paid   under   this  section,   see   section   275.". 

(c)  Conforming.  Clerical.  Etc.,  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  44.  Qualified  pension  plans.". 

(2)  Section  6161  (relating  to  extensions 
of  time  for  paying  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  42"  each  place  It  appears  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
42  or  44 '. 

(3)  Section  6201(d)  (relating  to  assess- 
ment authority)  is  amended  by  striking  cut 
"chapter  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  44". 

(4)  Section  6211  (relating  to  definition 
of  a  deflciency)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  "(1)  the  sum  of"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
title  In  the  case  of  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  Imposed  by  subtitles  A  and  B  and  ex- 
cise taxes  Imposed  by  chapters  42  and  44  the 
term  'deficiency'  means  the  amount  by  which 
the  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  or  B,  or  chap- 
ter 42  or  44.  exceeds  the  excess  of — ";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "chapter  42"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  44". 

(5)  Section  6212  (relating  to  notice  of 
deficiency)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  42"  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  42,  or  chapter  44", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42,  and  this 
chapter"  In  subsection  (b),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  42,  chapter  44,  and  this 
chapter",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42  tax"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof" 
"chapter  42  or  44  tax". 

(6)  Section  6213   (relating  to  restrictions 


applicable  to  deficiencies  and  petition  to 
Tax  Court)  Is  amended — 

(.*  )  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  42"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  chapter  42  or  chapter  44', 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  heading  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sus- 
pension or  Filing  Period  for  Certain  Ck.ap- 
ter  42  OR  44  Taxes. — ";  by  striking  out  "or 
4945  (relating  to  taxes  on  taxable  expendi- 
tures)" In  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "4945  (relating  to  taxes  on  tax- 
able e::penditures) ,  4972  (relating  to  taxes  on 
failure  to  meet  maximum  funding  standard), 
section  4974  (relating  to  excise  tax  on  pro- 
hibited transactions)":  and  by  striking  out 
"or  4945(h)  (2)  "In  subsection  (e;  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  4945(h)  (2),  4972(d)  (2), 
or  4974(f)  (4)". 

(7)  Section  6214(c)  (relating  to  deter- 
minations by  Tax  Court)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Taxes  Imposed  bt 
Section  507,  Chapter  42,  or  Chapter  44. — ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  UasertLng  In 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44";   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42,  chapter  44". 

(8)  Section  6344(a)(1)  (relating  to  cross 
references  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chapter  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  44". 

(9)  Section  6501(e)(3)  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  assessment  and  collection)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  42  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44". 

(10)  Section  6503  (relating  to  stispensloa 
of  running  of  period  of  limitations)  la 
amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  42 
taxesi"  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  insertUig 
in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44  taxes",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  section  507"  in  sub- 
section  (h)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
section  50.7,  or  chapter  44".  and  bv  striking 
out  "or  4945(h)(2)"  In  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4945(1)  (2),  4972  id) 
(21,or  4974(f)  (4i". 

(11)  Section  6512  (relating  to  limitations 
in  case  of  petition  to  Tax  Court  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  each  place  it 
apjjears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  44". 

(12)  Section  6601(d)  (relating  to  Interest 
on  underpayment,  nonpayment,  or  exten- 
sions of  time  for  payment  of  tax)  Is 
amended  by— 

{A)  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof    "chapter  42  or  44".  and 

(B)  striking  out  In  the  heading  thereof 
""Chapter  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chapter  42  or  44". 

(13)  Section  6653(c)(1)  (relating  to  In- 
come, estate,  gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  (Including  the  cap- 
tion) and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chapter 
42  or  44". 

(14)  Section  6659(b)  (relating  to  appli- 
cable rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  chapter  42"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  42  or  44". 

(15)  Section  6576 (b)  (relating  to  failure 
to  supply  identifj^ng  numbers)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "chanter  42  or  44". 

(16)  Section  6677(b)  (relating  to  failure 
to  file  information  returns  with  respect  to 
certain  foreign  trusts)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  42"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "chapter  42  or  44". 

(17)  Section  6679(b)  (relating  to  failure 
to  file  returns  as  to  organization  or  reor- 
ganization of  foreign  corporations  and  as  to 
acquisitions  of  their  stock)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44". 

(18)  Section    6682(b)     (relating   to   false 
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Information  with  respect  to  withholding  al- 
lowances based  on  Itemized  deductions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  42" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42, 
and  chapter  44". 

(19)  Section  6861  (relating  to  Jeopardy 
assessments  of  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  stnitlng  out  "and  gift  taxes.", 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "gut,  and  ceh- 

TAIN   EXCISZ  TAXES." 

(20)  Section  6862  (relating  to  Jeopardy 
assessment  of  taxes  other  than  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strlltlng  out  "and  gift  taxes.",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an,  and  cebtain 
EXCISE  taxks.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  gift  tax)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "gift  tax,  chapter 
42  tax.  and  chapter  44  tax) ". 

(21)  Section  7422  (relating  to  civil  ac- 
tions for  refund)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44" 
In  subsection  (e) ,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  42"  In  the 
heading  of  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "chapter  42  or  44",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  4945"  In  subsec- 
tion (g)(1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"4945.  4972.  4973,  or  4974".  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  4945(a)  (re- 
lating to  Initial  taxes  on  taxable  expendi- 
tures)" In  subsection  (g)(1)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  4945(a)  (relating  to 
Initial  taxes  on  taxable  exp>endltureB ) .  4972 
(a)  (relating  to  initial  tax  on  failure  to 
meet  minimum  funding  standard),  4973(a) 
(relating  to  Initial  tax  on  failure  to  meet 
minimum  vesting  standard),  4974(a)  (re- 
lating to  initial  tax  on  prohibited  transac- 
tions) ",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "or  4945"  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "4945.  4972.  4973.  4974.  or  4975". 

(P)  by  striking  out  "or  section  4946(b) 
(relating  to  additional  taxes  on  taxable  ex- 
penditures)" m  subsection  (g)(1)  and  In- 
■ening  in  lieu  thereof  "section  4945(b) 
(relating  to  additional  taxes  on  taxable  ex- 
penditures), section  4972(b)  (relating  to 
additional  tax  on  failure  to  meet  minimum 
funding  standard) .  section  4973(b)  (relating 
to  additional  taxes  on  failure  to  meet  mini- 
mum vesting  standard),  or  section  4974(b) 
(relating  to  additional  tax  on  prohibited 
transactions) ",  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  "or  4945"  in  subsec- 
tions (g)  (2)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "4946,  4972,  4973.  or  4974". 

(22)  Section  276(a)  (relating  to  certain 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
foUowing  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  Taxes   Imposed    by   chapter   42    and 
chapter  44   (except  section  4975  thereof)." 
(d)   EirrEcnvx  Date. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shaU 
apply  to  plan  years  beninning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to 
plan  years  beginning  after  December  31, 1975; 
however,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  the  application  of  any  or  all  of  such 
amendments  to  a  plan  for  those  plan  years 
would  create  substantlifl  economic  hardship 
for  that  plan  and  certifies  his  determination 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  that 
date,  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
maKes  sach  determination  shall  apply  only 
to  plan  years  of  that  plan  beginning  after 
December  81  of  a  year  not  later  than  1881 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
oertUled  to  the  administrator  of  the  plan 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  TnmsoTj.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  "sub- 
stantial economic  hardship"  includes,  but  Is 


not  limited  to,  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that — 

(A)  there  is  a  substantial  risk  that.  If  such 
amendment  or  amendments  apply  to  the 
plan  without  any  extension,  the  voluntary 
continuation  of  the  plan  wlU   be  unlikely; 

(B)  the  plan  will  be  unable  to  discharge 
its  contractual  obligations  for  the  payment 
of  benefits;  or 

(C)  application  of  the  amendments  to  the 
plan  without  an  extension  Is  likely  to  cause 
a  substanilal  reduction  in  the  number  of 
plan  participants  or  persons  employed  by  the 
employer  or  employers  contributing  to  or 
under  the  plan. 

Benefits  under  a  plan  may  not  be  In- 
creased by  amendment  if  an  extension  under 
this  paragraph  Is  In  effect  with  respect  to  the 
plan  on  the  effective  date  of  amendment. 
If  a  plan  is  amended  In  violation  of  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  any  such  extension 
shall  not  apply  to  plan  years  beginning  after 
the  plan  year  In  whlcSh  such  amendment  be- 
comes effective. 

Pabt  D — Optionai.  Form  or  Benefit; 
Special  Rtiles 
Sec.  261.  Amendment  of  Section  401. 

(a)  In  General. — aectlon  401(a)  (relating 
to  requirements  for  qualification)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng; 

"(4)  if  the  contributions  or  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  plan  do  not  discriminate 
In  favor  of  employees  who  are — 

"(A)  Officers. 

"(B)   shareholders,  or 

"(C)  highly  compensated, 
excluding  for  this  purpose  employees  who  are 
nonresident  aliens  whose  compensation  from 
the  employer  (for  the  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployer) does  not  Include  any  earned  Income 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  911(b)) 
from  soiirces  within  the  United  States  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  861(a)  (3)).",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  ptiragraphs: 

"(11)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied tmst  imder  this  section  if  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  in  the  form  of  an  annu- 
ity for  the  life  of  a  participant  unless  such 
plan  provides  for  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fit In  the  form  of  a  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity  (with  a  survivor  annuity  of  not  less 
than  one  half  of  the  amoxint  of  the  annuity 
payable  to  the  participant  during  the  Joint 
Uves  of  the  participant  and  his  spouse), 
unless  the  participant  elects  in  writing, 
within  2  years  of  normal  retirement  age  (or. 
If  earUer,  within  2  years  of  the  first  pay- 
ment of  regular  retirement  benefits) ,  not  to 
have  the  benefit  paid  In  such  form  and  that 
such  election  may  be  made  only  after  such 
participant  receives  a  written  explanation 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity  and  the  effect  of  such 
election. 

"(12)  A  trxut  ShaU  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part  provides  that 
benefits  provided  under  the  plan  may  not  be 
assigned  or  alienated  unless  the  beneficiary 
thereof  cannot  be  located  or  ascertained 
within  such  reasonable  period  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.". 

(b)  Plans  Benefitting  Owner-Emplot- 
KEs. — Section  401(d)(3)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional requirements  for  qualification  of 
trusts  and  plans  benefiting  owner-employ- 
ees) is  amended  by  striking  out  "calendar 
year."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "calen- 
dar, fiscal,  or  plan  year,  or  any  employees 
who  are  included  In  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  finds  to  be  a  coUective-bargtdn- 
Ing  agreement  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  one  or  more  employers,  if  such 


agreement  does  not  provide  that  such 
are  to  be  Included  In  the  plan,  and  tf 
there  Is  evidence  that  retirement  benefits 
were  the  subject  of  good  faith  bargaining 
between  such  employee  representatives  and 
such  employer  or  employers  during  the  meet 
recently  concluded  contract  negotiations 
which  were  the  subject  of  bargaining  be- 
tween such  representatives  and  the  employer 
or  employers.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  404(a)  (2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  em- 
ployees' annuity  plan)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (8),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(8)  (11),  (12).  (13),  (14),  and 
(15),". 

(2)  Section  805(d)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  def- 
inition of  pension  plan  reserves)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (8)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(8).  (11).  (12,  (13).  (14).  and 
(15)". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.- — 

(1)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2) .  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan  "years 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Exception. — In  the  case  of  a  trust 
which  Is  part  of  a  plan  which  was  in  exist- 
ence on  December  31,  1972.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  plan  years  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976. 

Sec  262.  PROHiBmoN   Against   MAiNTAnnMo 
NoNQUALiFiKD  Plans. 

(a)  In  General. — ^Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  no  person  engaged  la  a 
trade  or  bvisiness  which  Is  In  or  affects  Inter- 
state commerce  shaU  establish  or  maiataln 
a  retirement  plan  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  404(a)  (5)  of  such  Code  to 
which  section  404(g)  of  such  Code  does  not 
apply) . 

(b)  Enforcement. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  over  a  person  who  establishes  or 
maintains  a  retirement  plan  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  against  such 
person  for  equitable  relief  to  restrain  that 
person  from  maintaining  such  a  plan. 

(c)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  a  plan  established  or  maintained  out- 
side the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  If  the  fund  for  such  plan 
is  maintained  outside  the  United  States. 

(2)  a  plan  estabUshed  and  maintained 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  ap- 
plicable workmen's  compensation  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  dlsablUty  Insur- 
ance laws. 

(3)  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
a  church  or  by  a  convention  or  association 
of  churches  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954, 

(4)  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
a  fraternal  society,  order,  or  association  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)  (8)  or  (9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  if  no  part  of 
the  contributions  to  or  under  such  plan  are 
made  by  employers  or  participants  In  such 
plan, 

(5)  a  plan  estabUshed  or  maintained  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  any  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentaUty  thereof,  or 

(6)  a  plan  described  in  section  404(a)(6) 
of  such  Code  to  which  section  404(g)  of  such 
Code  does  not  apply. 

(d)  Deftnitions. — Tat  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term — 

(1)  "retirement  plan"  means  any  plan, 
f\md,  or  program  other  than  a  profit-sharing 
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plftn,  which  is  estabUshed  under  a  written 
governing  instrument  and  provides  a  deter- 
minable retirement  benefit  for  a  participant 
in  the  plan  or  his  beneficiaries;  and 

(2)  "profit-sharing  plan"  means  a  retire- 
ment plan  established  or  maintained  by  an 
employer  to  provide  for  the  participation  by 
bis  employees  in  the  current  or  accumulated 
profits  of  the  employer  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  for  aUocatlng  contributions  mtide 
to  the  plan  by  participants  In  the  plan  and 
for  distributing  benefits  under  the  plan  upon 
'retirement  or  death  of  any  participant. 

(e)  REGULATIONS. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Pabt    E — Protection     of    Pension     Rights 
Under  Government  Plans  and 
Contracts 
Sec.  281.  DtrriEs   of  the   Secretary   of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  study  the  extent  to  which  pension 
plans  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  are  ade- 
quately funded.  In  determining  whether  any 
such  plan  is  adequately  funded,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  consider  the  min- 
imum funding  standards  applicable  to  pri- 
vate pension  plans  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  the  taxing  power  of  the 
government  maintaining  the  plan,  and 
whether  It  would  be  advisable  or  appropriate 
to  require  such  plans  to  comply  with  the  same 
minimum  funding  standards  applicable  to 
private  pension  plans  or  with  other  mini- 
mum funding  standards.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
resiilts  of  such  study  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, Including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Ssc.  282.  Duties  of  Secretart  of  Labor. 

(a)  Development  of  Regulations. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop.  In  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  professional  societies, 
business  organizations,  and  heads  of  mter- 
ested  Federal  departments  and  procurement 
agencies,  recommendations  for  modifications 
of  Federal  procurement  regulations  to  Insure 
that  professional,  scientific,  and  technical 
personnel  and  others  working  in  associated 
occupations  employed  under  Federal  pro- 
curement, construction,  or  research  contracts 
or  grants  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be 
protected  against  forfeitures  of  pension  or 
retirement  rights  or  benefits,  otherwise  pro- 
vided, as  a  consequence  of  Job  transfers  or 
loss  of  employment  resulting  from  termina- 
tions or  modifications  of  Federal  contracts, 
grants,  or  procurement  policies. 

(b)  Publication. — Recommended  changes 
In  regulations  governing  Federal  contracts, 
grants,  or  procurement  policies  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary,  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shsill  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  fifteen  days 
thereafter  as  proposed  regulations  subject  to 
comment  by  Interested  parties. 

(c)  Recommendations. — After  publication 
under  subsection  (b),  receipt  of  comments, 
and  such  modification  of  the  published  pro- 
posals as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
the  recommended  changes  In  procurement 
regulations  developed  under  this  title  shaU 
be  adopted  by  each  Federal  department  and 
procurement  agency  within  sixty  days  there- 
after unless  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  determines  that  such  changes  would 
not  tM  In  the  national  Interest  or  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  such  department  or  agency. 


TITLE  m— PORTABILITY 
Sec  301.  Definitions. 
For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  "fund"  means  the  Pension  Benefit 
PortabUity  Fund  established  under  section 
303; 

(2)  "corporation"  means  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corjwration  established 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "qualified  plan"  means — 

(A)  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  described  In  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

(B)  an  annuity  plan  described  In  section 
403  (a)   or  (b)  of  such  Code,  and 

(C)  a  bond  purchase  plan  described  In 
section  405(a)  of  such  Code; 

(4)  "qualified  insvurance  carrier"  means  an 
Insurance  carrier  subject  to  regulation  and 
examination  by  the  government  of  the  State 
In  which  an  annuitant  resides,  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  corporation  to  be  suitable 
as  the  Issuer  of  annuity  contracts  authorized 
to  be  purchased  under  section  307(b)  (3) ; 

(5)  "participant"  means  an  employee  who 
Is  covered  under  a  qualified  plan  other  than 
an  employee  who,  at  any  time,  has  been  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 

(6)  "administrator"  means  the  person  or 
persons  described  In  section  3(15)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act; 
and 

(7)  "State"  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec  302.  Program  Established. 

The  corporation  shall  establish  a  voluntary 
pension   benefit  portabUity   program   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Sec  303.  Establishment  of  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — The  corporation  shall 
establish  a  Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund. 
Any  payments  received  by  the  corporation 
under  this  section  or  under  section  305  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  fund,  and  aU  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  corporation  under,  or  In 
connection  with,  this  title  shal  be  made  out 
of  the  fund. 

(b)  Investment  op  Fund  Moneys. — The 
corporation  Is  authorized  to  invest  any 
amounts  In  the  fund  during  any  fiscal  year 
which  It  determmes  not  to  be  needed  for  use 
In  the  program  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
during  that  year,  and  any  amounts  In  the 
fund  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  current 
operating  and  administrative  expenses,  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  to  de- 
posit any  such  amounts  In  Interest-bearing 
accounts  In,  or  purchase  certificates  of  de- 
posit from,  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  to  deposit  any  such 
amounts  in  Interest -bearing  accounts  In  any 
savings  and  loan  association  In  which  the  ac- 
counts are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or  In  any 
credit  union  Insured  under  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  In  no  case  shall 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  invested 
under  this  subsection  be  invested  In  or  with 
any  particular  bank,  savings  and  loan  ac- 
soclatlon,  or  credit  union. 

(c)  Reports  on  Status  of  Fund. — The  cor- 
poration shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month 
beginning  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  corporation  on  the  operations  and  status 
of  the  fund  during  that  fiscal  year,  and  on 
Its  expected  op>erations  and  status  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  during  which 
such  report  Is  made  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  The  report  shall  also  contain  a 
review  of  the  general  poUcles  followed  by  the 
corporation  in  managing  the  fund  and  may 
contain  recommendations,  Includmg  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation,  with 
req>ect  to  the  operations  of  the  fund  and 
of   the   portabUity   program   eotahllahad   by 


this  title,  which  the  corporation  chooses  to 

make. 

Sec.  304.  Registration. 

(a)  In  General. — If  an  employer  who 
maintains  a  qualified  plan  wishes  to  be  able 
to  make  payments  from  his  qualified  plan 
assets  on  behalf  of  former  employees  to  the 
corporation  for  deposit  In  the  fund,  or  to 
be  able  to  receive  payments  from  the  cor- 
poration for  the  purchase  of  benefits  under 
his  qualified  plan  for  his  employees,  he  shall 
register  the  plan  with  the  corporation.  The 
registration  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contam 
such  Information  as  the  corporation  may  re- 
quire. The  corporation  may  not  accept  any 
registration  application  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  employer's  agreement,  the  breach 
of  which  is  subject  to  such  charge  as  the 
corporation  may  by  law  impose,  to  pay  to  the 
corporation,  within  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  it  Is  requested,  the  amount  payable 
under  section  305  with  respect  to  a  partici- 
pant In  the  registered  qualified  plan  who  is 
covered  by  such  registration  who  requests 
such  payment  If  that  participant  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  not  less  than  12  mouths  preceding 
the  date  of  the  request. 

(b)  Termination  of  Registration;  Rerec- 
istration. — An  employer  may  terminate  the 
registration  of  his  plan  under  this  section 
and  reregister  from  time  to  time;  however, 
if  the  corporation  determines  that  a  re- 
quested termmatlon  of  registration  and  a 
subsequent  registration  by  an  employer  were 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  against 
an  employee  or  group  of  employees  In  an 
unlawful  manner  or  In  a  manner  prohibited 
to  qualified  plans  under  section  401(a)  (S) 
or  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
or  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  that  termination  of  regis- 
tration wm  be  treated  as  not  having  been 
effective. 

(c)  Limited  Registration. — An  employer 
may  register  a  qualified  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  less  than  aU  of  his  em- 
ployees who  are  participants  In  that  qualified 
plan  if  the  group  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  he  registers  the  plan  Is  reasonably 
defined  and  the  employer  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  corporation  that  the 
group  has  a  particular  need  for  access  to  the 
voluntary  pension  benefit  portability  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  shared  by  his  other  em- 
ployees who  are  excluded  from  the  registra- 
tion but  who  are  participants  In  the  same 
qualified  plan. 

Sec  305.  Acceptance  of  Deposits. 

(a)  Payments  by  Administrators. — The 
corporation  shaU  accept  for  deposit  into  the 
the  fund  any  payment  made  from  the  assets 
of  a  registered  qualified  plan  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  that  plan  at  the  request  of  a  par- 
ticipant if  the  payment  represents  a  iuU 
discharge  of  llablliy  by  that  plan  to  the 
participant  and  Is  made  upon  his  separation 
from  the  service  of  the  employer  or  employers 
who  maintain  the  plan. 

(b)  Payments  by  Participants. — The  cor- 
poration ShaU  accept  for  deposit  Into  the 
fund  any  payment  made  by  a  participant  (or 
former  participant)   In  a  qualified  plan  If — 

(1)  the  payment  Is  all  or  not  less  than  the 
taxable  portion  of  a  distribution  made  to  the 
participant  by  the  plan  representing  a  fuU 
discharge  of  liability  of  the  plan  to  the  par- 
ticipant, or  a  partial  discharge  of  llablUty 
which  wUl  become  a  fuU  discharge  after  l)elng 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  participant's  interest 
In  the  plan  at  the  close  of  the  plan  year,  or 
an  Installment  portion  of  such  a  full  dis- 
charge of  liability  with  any  remainder  to  be 
paid  within  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  portion  of  such  distribution 
Is  made;  and 

(3)  the  payment  is  made  to  the  corporation 
for  deposit  Into  the  fund  within  60  days  after 
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the  date  on  which  the  participant  (or  former 
participant)  received  the  distribution  to 
which  the  payment  relates. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"taxable  portion"  means  that  part  of  any  dis- 
tribution to  which  this  subsection  applies 
which  IS  attributable  to  amounts  other  than 
employee  contributions  made  by  the  partici- 
pant. 

(c)  Other  CoiromoNs. — The  corporation 
shall  not  accept  any  payment  described  In 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  payment  Is  made 
directly  to  the  corporation  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  plan,  nor  shall  it  accept  any 
payment  described  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
unless  It  Is  made  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
and  It  Is  accompanied  by  such  Information 
with  respect  to  the  plan  and  with  respect  to 
the  payment  and  the  participant  on  behalf  of 
whom  the  payment  Is  made,  or  who  is  mak- 
ing the  payment,  as  the  corporation  mav 
require  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  voluntary  pension  benefit  portability 
program. 

Sec.  306.  IjroiviDTTAL  Accoitnts. 

(a)  AccorNT  Established. — The  corpora- 
tion shall  establish  and  maintain  a  separate 
account  for  each  separate  payment  received 
by  the  corporation  under  section  305  of  this 
title  on  behalf  of  each  participant. 

(b)  Items  Showi*  in  Account. — An  ac- 
count established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
Identify  the  participant  for  whom  It  Is  es- 
tablished and  shall  show — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  qualified 
plan  which  makes  a  payment  under  section 
305  of  this  tlUe  on  behalf  of  the  participant 
in  whose  name  such  account  is  established; 

(2)  the  p>ortlon  of  each  such  payment 
which  constitutes  the  amount  treated  under 
sections  72,  402(a),  and  403  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  the  net  amount  con- 
tnbuted  by  the  participant; 

(3)  any  remaining  portion  of  each  such 
payment:  and 

(4)  the  amount  which  constitutes  the  in- 
come attributable  to  such  account  while  In 
the  custody  of  the  fund 

Sec.    307.    Payments    From    iNDnnDUAL    Ac- 

COT7NTS 

(a.)  Oeneral  Rttle. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  an  amount  credited  to  the 
account  of  any  participant  under  this  title 
may  be  paid  by  the  corporation  to^ 

(1)  such  participant. 

(2)  his  beneficiary, 

(3)  a  qualified  Insurance  carrier  selected 
by  such  participant,  or 

(4)  a  qualified  plan, 
(b)   LtifrrATioNs. — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  bv  the  cor- 
poration to  a  participant,  such  payment  shall 
be  made  upon  the  written  request  of  such 
participant  and  In  an  amount — 

(A)  of  $100  or  more,  or 

(B)  which  constitutes  the  total  amount 
credited  to  the  account  of  such  participant. 
The  corporation  shall,  upon  the  date  a  par- 
ticipant attains  the  age  of  70  "^  years,  pay  to 
such  participant  the  amount  which  con- 
stitutes the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  such  participant.  No  payment  may 
be  made  to  a  participant  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  59%  years  unless  that  par- 
ticipant Is  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  72(m)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954). 

(2)  A  payment  shall  be  made  bv  the  cor- 
poration to  the  beneficiary  of  a  participant 
only  If— 

(Ai  th©  participant  dies  before  the  total 
amount  credited  to  his  account  has  been 
paid  or  distributed  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  and  (4),  and 

(B)  the  payment  Is  made  to  the  benefici- 
ary upon  his  written  request  and — 

(I)  is  in  an  amount  of  $100  or  more, 

(II)  constitutes  the  total  amount  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  participant  (If  less 
than  $100),  or 
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(ill)  Is  used  to  purchase  an  Immediate  an- 
nuity for  such  beneficiary  which  is  payable 
for  his  life  or  for  a  term  certain  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  the  benefi- 
ciary) and  which  is  distributed  immediately 
to  the  beneficiary. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  total 
amount  credited  to  the  account  of  a  partic- 
ipant must  be  paid  or  distributed  to  his 
beneficiary  not  later  than  10  years  after  the 
death  of  the  participant. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  by  the  cor- 
poration to  a  qiialifled  Insurance  carrier  se- 
lected by  a  participant  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  59 '2  years,  such  payment  shall 
only  be  made  if  such  payment  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of — 

(A)  a  sii'.gle  premium  life  annuity  con- 
tract payable  during  the  life  of  such  par- 
ticipant commencing  not  earlier  than  the 
date  on  which  such  participant  attains  the 
age  of  59U  years  and  not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  he  attains  the  age  of  70'-^  years,  or 

(B)  a  single  premium  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity  contract  payable  during  the  life- 
times of  such  participant  and  his  spouse 
commencing  not  earlier  than  the  date  on 
which  such  participant  attains  (or  would 
have  attained)  the  age  of  59 li  years  and  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  such  partici- 
pant attains  (or  would  huve  attained)  the 
ase  of  701,2  years, 

which  wUl  be  distributed  to  such  participant 
ou  the  date  on  which  payments  are  to  com- 
mence. 

(4)  The  corporation  shall  make  a  pay- 
ment to  a  qualified  plan  only  If — 

(A)  the  plan  Is  registered  under  section 
304. 

(Bi  the  payment  is'  made  pursuant  to  a 
request  made  by  the  participant  within  12 
months  after  he  becomes  a  participant  in 
such  plan,  or.  if  later,  within  12  months  after 
the  plan  is  registered  under  section  304,  and 

(C)  the  administrator  of  the  plan  agrees 
to  accept  the  payment  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
purchase  of  benefits  under  the  plan  which 
have  a  value  equlvalerjt  to  the  value  of  the 
pa^-ment  If  It  were  left  In  the  fund. 

(C)  Mand.vtory  WrtHDRAWALS. — The  bal- 
ance of  any  account  of  a  participant  shall 
be  paid  by  the  corporation  to  such  parti- 
cipant wlihln  30  days  after  notification  to 
the  corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  or 
plan  (which  made  a  payment  credited  to 
such  account)  has  been  determined  not  to 
be  a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  not 
to  be  a  plan  which  satisfied  the  requh-ements 
of  section  404(a)(2)  of  such  Code  at  the 
time  such  trust  or  plaa  made  such  payment. 
Sec.  308.  Assistance  to  Plan  Administra- 
tors 

The  corporation  shall  provide  assistance  to 
employers,  employee  organizations,  trustees, 
and  administrators  of  pension  plans  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  greater  retirement  protec- 
tion for  Individuals  who  are  separated  from 
employment  covered  under  such  plans.  Such 
assistance  may  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
to  (1)  the  development  of  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements between  plans  in  the  same  In- 
dustry or  area,  and  (2)  the  development  of 
special  arrangements  for  portability  of  cred- 
its within  a  particular  Industry  or  area. 
Sec.  309.  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenite 
Code  of  1964. 

(a)  Amendment  op  Section  402. — Section 
402  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of 
employees'  trust)   is  arnended  by — 

(1 )  striking  out  "and  (4)  "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  (4)  and  (6)", 

(2)  hisertlng  after  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  amended  by  section  703(b) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  pargaraph: 

"(0)  Certain  TRANBrms. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  transfer  of  the  full  amount 
representing  an  employee's   interest  in   an 


employee's  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
_  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  shall  not  be  considered  a  distribu- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  transfer  Is 
made  in  connection  with  a  change  of  em- 
ployment by  the  employee  and  the  transfer 
is  made  from  a  trust  under  his  former  em- 
ployer not  later  than  the  60th  day  after  its 
receipt  by  the  employee,  and  within  12 
months  aftsr  such  change  of  employment 
to— 

"(A)  a  trust  of  his  new  employer  which 
Is  described  In  section  401(a)  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a),  or 

"(B)  an  annuity  plan  of  his  new  em- 
ployer which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  404(a)  (2). 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer 
made  in  connection  with  a  change  of  em- 
ployment by  an  individual  who  v.^as,  at  any 
time,  under  the  former  employer's  plan  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (1).  This  paragraph  shall  also  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  transfer  to  such  a  trust  or  annuity 
plan  of  not  less  than  that  portion  of  an  em- 
ployee's interest  in  his  former  employer's 
plan  which  does  not  represent  the  employee's 
own  contributions  if  the  full  amount  of  his 
interest  in  such  plan  was  distributed  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  contribution 
made  to  the  new  employer's  plan  by  such  a 
transfer  shall  be  treated  as  an  employer  con- 
tribution made  on  the  date  contributed,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  sections  219(b)  (2), 
404,  411,  414(a),  and  1379(b)  It  sh^ll  be 
treated  as  an  employee  contribution  made 
on  such  date.",  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(f)  Taxability  op  Payments  to  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Portabilitt  Fund. — A  payment 
to  the  Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund 
(established  under  section  303  of  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act)  by 
a  qualified  plan  of  an  amount  described  in 
section  305  of  that  Act  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticipant shall  not  be  includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  such  participant  for  the  taxable 
year  of  such  participant  In  which  such  pay- 
ment Is  made. 

"(g)  Taxability  of  Payments  From  the 
Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund. — Any 
amount  paid  on  behalf  of  a  partlcioant  from 
the  Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund— 

"(1)  to  a  member  plan,  shall  not  be  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  such  partici- 
pant for  the  taxable  year  of  such  participant 
in  which  such  payment  Is  made; 

"(2)  to  or  with  respect  to  such  partici- 
pant, shall  be  Includible  in  gross  income  to 
the  extent  that  such  amount  (when  added 
to  amounts  previously  received)  exceeds  the 
aggregate  amount  of  each  payment  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund  credited 
to  the  accovmt  of  such  participant  which  Is 
treated  as  contributed  by  such  participant 
under  sub.section  (a),  or  section  72  or  403: 
"(3)  to  a  qualified  insurance  carrier 
f^vithln  the  meaning  of  section  301(4)  of  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 
Act)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  section  307(b)  (2)  or  (3) 
of  that  Act  shall  not  be  Includible  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  participant  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  annuity  con- 
tract is  purchased. 

"(h)  Taxability  op  Mandatory  Wtth- 
DRAWAL8  From  the  Pension  Benefit  Port- 
ability Fund. — Any  amovmt  paid  to  a  par- 
ticipant under  the  provisions  of  section 
307(c)  of  the  Retirement  Income  Security 
for  Employees  Act  shall  be  includible  in  tBe 
gross  Income  of  such  participant  to  the  ex- 
tent such  amovmt  constitutes  the  amount 
described  In  section  306(b)  (4)  of  such  Act," 
(b)  Amendment  or  aEcnoN  403. — Section 
403(a)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  annvilty  plan)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)   and  Insert- 
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ing  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)",  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as 
added  by  section  703(b)  of  thla  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Certain  transfers. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  transfer  of  the  full  amount 
representing  an  employee's  Interest  In  an 
annuity  plan  described  In  section  404(a)  (2) 
shall  not  be  considered  a  distribution  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  transfer  is  made  In 
connection  with  a  change  of  employment  by 
the  employee  and  the  transfer  Is  made  from 
a  trust  under  his  former  employer  not  later 
than  the  60th  day  after  Its  receipt  by  the 
employee,  and  within  12  months  after  such 
change  of  employment,  to — 

"(A)  a  trust  of  his  new  employer  which 
Is  described  in  section  401(a)  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  601  (a) ,  or 

"(B)  an  annuity  plan  of  his  new  employer 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
404(B)(2). 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer 
made  In  connection  with  a  change  of  em- 
ployment by  an  individual  who  was,  at  any 
time,  tinder  the  former  employer's  plan  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1).  This  paragraph  shall  also  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  transfer  to  such  a  trust  or 
annuity  plan  of  not  less  than  that  portion 
of  an  employee's  interest  In  his  former  em- 
ployer's plan  which  does  not  represent  the 
employee's  own  contrtbutions  If  the  ftill 
amount  of  his  interest  In  such  plan  was 
distributed  to  him.  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  contrlbutioh  made  to  the  new  employ- 
er's plan  by  such  a  transfer  shall  be  treated 
as  an  employer  contribution  made  on  the 
date  contributed,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  sections  219(b)  (2),  404,  411,  414(a),  and 
1379(b)  It  shall  be  treated  as  an  employee 
contribution   made  on  such  date." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sic.  310.  AtrrHORizATioN  of  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  corporation  (which  shall  be  treated 
solely  for  purposes  of  this  section  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  IV— PLAN  TER^^NATION 

INSURANCE 

Part  A — Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 

Corporation 

8bc.  401.  Definitions:  Special  Rules. 

(a)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term — 

(1)  "administrator"  means  the  person  or 
persons  described  in  section  501(g)  (11)  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  "substantial  employer"  means  any  em- 
ployer (treating  employers  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  affiliated  group,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1504(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  one  employer) 
who— 

(A)  has  made  contributions  to  or  under  a 
multiemployer  plan  for  each  of  any  2  con- 
secutive plan  years  equaling  or  exceeding  10 
percent  of  all  employer  contrtbutions  paid 
to  or  under  that  plan  for  each  such  year,  and 

'B)  who  has  received  notice  from  the  plan 
administrator  under  section  466  and  has 
not  withdrawn  from  the  plan  within  24 
months  after  receiving  such  notice: 

(3)  "mu.tlemployer  plan"  means  a  plan 
which  the  corporation  determines  Is  a  plan 
to  which  more  than  one  employer  (treating 
employers  who  are  members  of  the  same 
aflUlated  group  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1504(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  one  employer)  is  required  to  con- 
tribute and  which  is  a  plan  established  or 
maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  employee  rep- 
resentatives and  one  or  more  employers,  but 


a  plan  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  multi- 
employer plan  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  unless  the  corporation  determines 
that — 

(A)  under  the  plan  benefits  are  pavable 
with  respect  to  each  participant  without  re- 
gard to  the  cessation  of  contributions  by 
the  employer  who  employed  that  participant, 
and 

(B)  the  amovmt  of  contributions  made  to 
or  under  the  plan  for  a  plan  vear  br  any 
employer  making  such  contributions  is  lese 
than  50  percent  of  the  aggreeate  amount  of 
contributions  made  to  or  under  the  plan  for 
that  plan  year  by  all  employers  making  such 
contributions: 

(4)  "corporation"  means  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  established 
under  section  402;  and 

(5)  "fund"  means  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Fund  established  under  section 
403. 

(b)  Special  Rules. — 

(1)  NON-MULTIEMPLOTIR     PLANS. — A     plan 

which  is  not  a  multiemployer  plan  shall  be 
treated  as  the  separate  plan  of  each  em- 
ployer (with  predecessor  and  successor  em- 
ployers treated  as  one  employer)  who  con- 
tributed to  or  under  the  plan. 

(2)  Employer. — An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  £hall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer,  and  a  partnership  shall  be  treated 
as  the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  402.  Pension  Benettt  Guaeantt  Cor- 
poration. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation").  In  canning  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  the  Corporation 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
(as  provided  in  subsection  (c)),  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  General  Powers. — In  addition  to  any 
specific  power  granted  to  the  Corporation 
elsewhere  in  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall 
have  the  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend.  In  Its  <x>rporate  name  and  through 
its  own  counsel,  in  any  covirt.  State  or 
Federal: 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed: 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  its 
Board  of  Directors,  bylaws  and  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  exer- 
cise of  all  other  rights  and  powers  granted 
to  it  by  this  Act; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business  (Including  the 
carrying  on  of  operations  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  offices)  and  to  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  Act 
in  any  State  or  other  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  qualification,  licensing,  or  other 
statute  in  such  State  or  other  Jurisdiction: 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or 
donations  of,  or  othervrtse  to  acquire,  to 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal 
in  or  \\-lth.  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage, 
pledge,  letise,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of.  any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
or  any   Interest  therein  wherever  situated; 

(6)  subject  to  the  provlsiona  of  subsec- 
tion ( c ) ,  to  elect  or  appoint  such  officers, 
attorneys,  employees,  and  agents  as  may  "se 
required,  to  determine  their  qualifications, 
to  define  their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries, 
and.  to  the  extent  desired,  reqvilre  bonds  for 
them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof; 

(7)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
any  and  all  other  acta  and  things  as  may 
be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
its  business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  this  Act. 


(c)  Board  of  Directors. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  su'aslstence.  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  Meetings  of  Board. — The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chair- 
man, or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  bylaws 
of  the  Corporation. 

(e)  Bylaws. — As  soon  as  practicable  but 
not  later  than  180  dairs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  board  of  directors 
shall  adopt  initial  bylaws  and  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration. Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors 
may  alter,  supplement,  or  repeal  any  exist- 
ing bylaw  or  nle.  and  may  adopt  additional 
bylaws  and  rules,  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  a  copy  of  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
less  than  annually. 

(f)  Exemption  Prom  Tax. — The  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  Its  property, 
its  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and 
its  Income  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
Income  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Fund  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Portability 
Fund),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  (other  than  ta.xes  Imposed  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act,  and  chapter  23  of  such  Code,  re- 
lating to  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act )  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  (other  "than  cash  and  se- 
curities t  of  the  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  State  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  according  to  its  value  as  other  real 
and  tangible  personal  property  is  taxed 
Sec  403.  Establishment  of  Pension  Bene- 
fit Gu.\P.ANTy  FCTND. 

fa)  Trust  Fund. — 

(1)  In  general. — There  is  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  F\ind"  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "fund") . 
The  fund  shall  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation  and  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  it  and 
deposited  In  it  as  provided  in  subsection  (b^ . 
Upon  request  made  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  such 
amounts  from  the  fund  to  the  Corporation 
as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  to  pay 
benefits  guaranteed  under  section  422  and 
to  pay  the  operational  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation. 

(21  Trustee — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  the  trustee  of  the  fund  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  first 
day  of  March  of  each  year  on  the  operation 
and  status  of  the  fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations. — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  collections  of  tax 
under  section  4972  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxes  on  failure  to 
meet  minimum  funding  standard)  and  chap- 
ter 45  of  such  Code. 

(c)  Premium  Rates;  Coverage  Sched- 
ules.— 

(1 )  In  cener.al. — The  corporation  shall 
prescribe  such  insurance  premium  rates  and 
such  coverage  schedules  for  the  application 
of  those  rates  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenue  to  the  fund  for  the 
corporation  to  carry  out  Its  functions  vmder 
this  title. 

(2)  Coverage  schedules. — The  corporation 
shall  maintain  separate  coverage  schedules 
for— 
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(A)  plans  which  are  multiemployer  plans, 

(B)  plans  which  are  not  multiemployer 
plans,  and 

(C)  employers  who  wish  to  be  Insured 
against  liability  under  part  D  of  this  title. 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  the 
corporation  may  revise  such  schedules  when- 
ever It  determines  that  revised  rates  are 
necessary,  but  a  revised  schedule  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  beginning  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Congress 
approves  such  revised  schedule  by  a  con- 
CTirrent  resolution  originating  In  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves. 

(3)        INITIAI.       COVXRACK       BCHKDTTLZS       FOB 

FLANS. — ^The  rate  of  all  plans  with  respect 
to  plan  years  ending  with  or  within  taxable 
years  ending  before  January  1,  1977,  shall 


(A)  In  the  case  of  each  employer  who  main- 
tains one  or  more  plans  other  than  a  multi- 
employer plan,  with  respect  to  each  such 
plan,  an  amount  equal  to  $1  for  each  In- 
dividual employed  by  him  at  any  time  during 
each  plan  year  who  Is  a  participant  In  such 
plan  at  any  time  during  such  plan  year;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan, 
an  amount  equal  to  $1  for  each  Individual 
who  Is  employed  by  any  of  the  employers 
In  such  plan  at  any  time  during  each  plan 
year  and  who  Is  a  participant  tn  such  plan 
at  any  one  time  during  such  plan  year. 

(d)     RrvTSED    Coverage    Schedule    Pko- 

CKDT7XE. 

(1)  In  OEioaAL. — In  order  to  place  a  re- 
vised coverage  schedule  (other  than  a  sched- 
vile  described  In  subsection  (c)(2)(C)  of 
this  section)  In  eSect,  the  corporation  shall 
transmit  the  proposed  schedule.  Its  proposed 
effective  date,  and  the  reasons  for  Its  pro- 
posal to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Exercise  of  httlxmaking  power  of  the 

senate  aira  the  house  of  represektatives. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection 
are  enacted  by  Congress  as  an  exercise  of  the 
riilemaklfig  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Kou.sc-  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  fcUowed  In  that  House  In  the  case  of 
resolutions  described  in  paragraph  (3);  and 
they  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  ihat  tl-.ey  are  Inconsistent  therewith. 
They  are  enacted  with  full  recognition  of 
the  coiistitutlonal  right  of  either  House  to 
change  the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  ca^e  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hoiise. 

(3)  Resolution. — For  the  purpose  of  the 
succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection, 
"resolution'  means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion originating  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. tl^.e  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
favors  the  proposed  revised  coverage  schedule 
transaaitted    to    Congress    by    the    Pension 

Benefit  Guaranty   Corporation  on  .'•, 

the  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
date  on  which  the  corporation's  message  pro- 
posing the  rate  was  delivered. 

(4)  REFEBRAi,  OF  RESOLUTION, — A  resolution 

Shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mesms  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate. 

( 5 )  Discharge  or  coMMnTEX. — If  the  com- 
mittee to  which  has  been  referred  a  resolu- 
tion has  not  reported  It  before  the  expiration 
of  10  calendar  days  after  Its  Introduction,  It 
shall  then  (but  not  before)  be  In  order  to 
move  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  that  resolution,  <»  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  res- 


pect to  the  proposed  adjustment  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee.  The  motion 
to  discharge  may  be  made  only  by  a  person 
favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privi- 
leged (except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after 
the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  proposed  rate),  and  de- 
bate thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendmeat  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  It  Is  net  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  If  the  motion  to 
discharge  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  the 
motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  an- 
other motion  to  discharge  the  committee 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  proposed  rate. 

(6)  CoNsmERATioN  OF  RESOLUTION. — When 
the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution. It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vot«  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  Debate  on  the 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  A  motion  further  to  Umlt  debate 
Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  resolution  is  not  In 
order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(7)  DEBATABiLrrT  Of  MOTIONS. — Motlons  to 
postpone,  made  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a 
resolution  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  Appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Chair  relating  tc  tlie  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(e)  Borrowing  Atjthoritt. — The  corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  tn 
an  aggregate  amount  of  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000,  in  such  forncs  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rat©  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obllgation-s  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  of  the  corporation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  or  other  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  corporation  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

Part  B— Covzraok 
Sec.  421.  Plans  CovERtD. 

(a)  General  Rcxe .^Except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (c),  this  section  applies  to  any 
plan  which,  for  a  plan  year,  is,  or  has  been 


determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be,  a  plan  described  In  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  404(a)  (3) 
of  such  Code.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
successor  plan  la  deemed  to  be  a  conttniia- 
tlon  of  a  predecessor  plan.  For  this  purpose 
a  successor  plan  Is  a  plan  which  covers  a 
group  of  employees  which  Includes  substan- 
tially the  same  employees  as  a  previously  es- 
tablished plan,  and  provides  substantially 
the  same  benefits  as  that  plan  provided. 

(b)  Consent  by  Plans  To  Be  CoviaxD  bt 
Tttle. — ^The  filing  of  ft  return  under  section 
6040  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1952  for 
a  plan  claiming  treatment  as  a  plan  to  which 
part  I  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  applies  shall  constitute  the  consent 
of  that  plan  and  its  administrator  to  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Limitations. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  plan — 

(1)  which  Is  a  pension  plan  of  the  money 
purchase  type,  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
stock  bonus  plan, 

(2)  established  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  a  corporation  which  Is  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof, 

(3)  estabUshed  and  maintained  by  a 
church  or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  unless — 

(A)  such  plan  has  notified  the  corpora- 
tion, In  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  corporation,  that  it  wishes  to 
have  the  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  It, 

(B)  the  plan  Is  established  and  maintained 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  employees  of 
such  church  or  convention  or  association  of 
churches  who  are  employed  exclusively  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  unrelated  trades 
or  businesses  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
513  of  such  Code) .  or 

( C )  the  plan  Is  a  multiemployer  plan,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  employers  In  the  plan  Is 
not  a  church  (or  a  convention  or  association 
of  churches)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  (a)  of  such  Code,  or 

(4)  a  plan  establUhed  and  maintained 
by  a  fraternal  society,  order,  or  association 
described  In  section  601(c)  (8)  or  (9)  of 
such  Code  under  which  no  part  of  the  con- 
tributions to  or  under  the  plan  are  made 
by  employers  of  participants  in  the  plan. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
jection, the  term  "money  purchase  type" 
does  not  Include  a  plan  under  which  a  fixed 
benefit  Is  promised  If  the  employer  or  his 
representative  participated  In  the  determi- 
nation of  that  benefit. 

Sec.  422.  Benefits  Covered 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subject  to  the  limi- 
tations contained  In  subsection  (b),  the 
corporation  shall  guarantee  the  payment 
of  all  nonforfeitable  benefits  and  of  aU 
ancillary  benefits  under  the  terms  of  a 
plan  which  terminates  at  a  time  when  sec- 
tion 421  applies  to  It.  For  purposes  of  thU 
subsection,  the  term  "ancillary  benefit" 
means  any  nonforfeitable  benefit  other  than 
a  nonforfeitable  retirement  benefit  which  is 
determined  by  the  corporation  to  be  in- 
surable as  an  ancillary  benefit. 
Tb)    Limitations. — 

(1)  New  benefits.— .No  benefits  provided 
by  a  plan  In  efTect  for  less  than  36  month* 
at  the  time  the  plan  terminates  shall  be 
guaranteed  under  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  time  a  suc- 
cessor plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
421(a) )  has  been  in  effect  Includes  the  time 
a  previously  established  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  421(a))    was  In  effect. 

(2)  Benefit  increases. — TTie  amount  of 
benefits  described  In  subsection  (a)  Shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  any  amend- 
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ment  of  the  plan  which  Increases  the  value 
o(  benefits  payable  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticipant. If  such  amendment  was  made 
^thln  the  36-month  period  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  plan  terminates. 

(3)  Maximum  guaranteed  benefit  undxe 
SINGLE  PLAN. — Except  as  provldcd  in  para- 
graphs (8)  and  (9),  the  amount  of  monthly 
benefits  described  in  subsection  (a)  pro- 
Tided  by  a  plan,  which  are  guaranteed  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  participant, 
shall  not  have  an  actuarial  value  which  ex- 
ceeds the  actuarial  value  of  a  monthly  ben- 
efit with  no  ancillary  benefits  in  the  form 
of  a  life  annuity  commencing  at  age  65  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  50  percent  of  his  average  monthly 
gross  Income  from  his  employer  during  the 
5  calendar  year  period  (or.  If  less,  during  the 
number  of  calendar  years  In  such  period 
in  which  he  actively  participates  In  the 
plan)  preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  plan  terminates  (or  the  calendar  year  In 
which  he  is  no  longer  an  active  participant) 
determined  by  dividing  l/12th  of  the  sum 
of  all  such  gross  income  by  the  number  of 
such  calendar  years  in  which  he  had  such 
gross  Income,   or 

(B)  8750  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (determined  vinder  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  plan  terminates  and  the  demonl- 
nator  of  which  Is  such  contribution  and 
benefit  base  in  effect  In  calendar  year  1974. 
The  actuarial  value  of  a  benefit  (Including 
ancillary  benefits)  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  gross 
Income  within  the  meaning  of  section  911 
lb)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
from  the  employer;  and  the  5  calendar  year 
period  taken  into  account  shall  be  "the 
5  consecutive  calendar  years  period  which 
yields  the  largest  average  annual  gross 
income  from  an  employer 

(4)  Maximu.m  amount  payable  under 
MORE  thai-i  one  PLAN. — Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (3).  no  person  shall  receive  from 
the  corporation  with  respect  to  a  partici- 
pant an  amount,  or  amounts,  that  has  an 
actuarial  value  which  exceeds  a  monthly 
benefit  with  no  ancillary  benefits  In  the 
form  of  a  life  annuity  commencing  at  age 
65  equal  to  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  at  the  time  of  the  last 
plan  termination. 

(5)  Certain  PARTICIPANTS — 

(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  a 
participant  who  Is  covered  by  a  plan  as  an 
owner-employee  ( within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(3)  of  such  Code)  on  any 
day  during  the  plan  year  in  which  the  plan 
terminates  or  any  of  the  3  con.secutlve  plan 
years  Immediately  preceding  such  year. 

(B)  The  amount  of  monthly  benefits 
otherwise  payable  from  the  corporation  with 
respect  to  each  participant  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  reduced  to  take 
•ccount  of  such  participant's  Individual  pro 
rata  share  of  the  accumulated  funding  de- 
flclency  (as  defined  in  section  4971(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  at  the 
time  the  plan  terminates.  The  Individual  pro 
lata  share  shall  be  equal  to  such  accumu- 
iMed  unfunded  deficiency  multiplied  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  benefits  otherwise  payable  from 
the  corporation  with  respect  to  such  par- 
ticipant and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  value  of  benefits  payable  from  the  cor- 
poration with  respect  to  all  such  partici- 
pants on  the  date  of  termination. 

(6)  Disqualification. — 

(A)  Disqualification  by  secretary. — No 
benefits  accrued  under  a  plan  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Issues  notice  that  he  has  deter- 
mined that  any  trust  which  Is  a  part  of  a 
plan  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 


tion 401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  that  the  plan  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  404(a)  (2)  of  such 
Code,  are  guaranteed  under  this  section  un- 
less such  determination  Is  erroneous.  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  subsequently  issues  a 
notice  that  such  trust  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  401  (a)  of  such  Code  or  that 
the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
404(a)  (2)    of  such  Code. 

(B)  Other  DisQUALincAnoNs. — No  bene- 
fits accrued  under  a  plan  after  the  date  on 
which  £in  amendment  of  the  plan  Is  adopted 
which  causes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  to  determine  that  any  trust 
under  the  plan  has  ceased  to  meet  the  re- 
qiurements  of  section  401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  that  the  plan 
has  ceased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(a)  (2)  of  such  Code,  are  guaranteed 
under  this  section  unless  such  determina- 
tion is  erroneous.  This  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  If  the  amendment  Is  revoked  as  of 
the  date  it  was  first  effective  or  amended 
to  comply  with  such  requirements. 
Sec.  423.  Contingent  Liability  Coverage. 

(a)  In  General. — The  corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  insure  any  employer  who  main- 
tains or  contributes  to  or  under  a  plan  to 
which  section  421  applies  against  the  pay- 
ment of  any  liability  which  would  be  Im- 
posed on  him  under  part  D  of  this  title  In 
the  event  of  a  termination  of  that  plan. 

(b)  Premiums. — The  corporation  Ls  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  and  collect,  In  such 
manner  as  it  deems  to  be  appropriate,  pre- 
miums for  Insurance  offered  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Such  premiums  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  corporation  and  revised  by  It 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  403 
(d),  and  shall  be  chargeable  at  a  rate  suflS- 
clent  to  fund  any  payments  by  the  corpo- 
ration which  become  necessary  under  any 
such  contract  of  Insurance. 

(c)  Contingent  Liabilitt  Coverage — No 
payment  shall  be  made  by  the  corporation 
under  any  contract  of  insurance  entered 
Into  under  this  section  with  an  employer 
for  contingent  liability  arising  with  respect 
to  any  benefit  unless  the  premiums  under 
such  contract  have  been  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer and  such  contract  has  been  In  effect 
(with  respect  to  any  such  benefit)  for  more 
than  60  months. 

(d)  No  Payment  if  Employer  Remains  in 
Business. — No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
corpora  ton  under  any  contract  of  Insurance 
entered  Into  by  It  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  contingent  liability  of  any  em- 
ployer who,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
462 (fl,  remains  in  business  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  the 
contingent  liability  arose. 

(e)  Other  Insurance. — Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  preclude  the 
purchase  by  an  employer  of  insurance  from 
any  other  person,  or  to  limit  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  insurance  Is  pay- 
able, or  In  any  way  to  limit  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  Insurance. 

Sec    424.  Other  Risks. 

The  corporation  is  authorized  to  insure 
(subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  422(b) 
(4))  the  payment  of  other  classes  of  bene- 
fits under  a  plan  wherever  feasible,  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  In- 
surance, and  to  establish  and  collect  such 
premiums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Part  C — Terminations 
Skc.  441.  Termination  by  Plan  Administra- 
tor. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Before  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination  of  a  plan,  the  plan 
administrator  shall  file  a  notice  with  the 
corporation  that  the  plan  Is  to  be  terminated 
and  for  a  period  of  90  days  thereafter  the 
plan  administrator  shall  pay  no  amount  pur- 


suant to  the  termination  procedure  of  the 
plan  unless,  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  he  receives  a  notice  of  suflScleney  un- 
der subsection  ib).  Thereafter,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  proceed  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  plan  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
section  444. 

(b)  Notice  of  StrFTiciENCY. — If  the  corpo- 
ration determines  that,  after  application  of 
section  444,  the  assets  held  under  the  plan 
are  sufficient  to  discharge  when  due  all  ob- 
ligations of  the  plan  with  respect  to  benefits 
guaranteed  under  section  422  (without  regard 
to  section  422  ( b )  ( 5 )  ) ,  it  shall  notify  the  plan 
administrator  of  such  determination  as  scon 
as  practicable. 

(c)  Notice  of  Insufficienct. — If.  within 
a  period  of  90  days  after  a  notice  of  termina- 
tion Is  filed  by  a  plan  admlntstrator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a  i ,  the  corporation  finds 
that  it  Is  unable  to  determine  that,  after 
application  of  section  444,  the  assets  held 
under  the  plan  are  sufficient  to  discharge 
when  due  all  obligations  of  the  plan  with 
respect  to  benefits  guaranteed  under  section 

422  (Without  regard  to  section  422(b)  (5i), 
it  shall  notify  the  plan  administrator  within 
such  90-day  perlcd  of  such  finding  Upon  Is- 
.";uance  of  such  notice,  the  plan  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  terminated  by  the  corp- 
oration under  section  442  on  the  date  such 
notice  Is  issued. 

(d)  Extension  of  Time. — The  corporation 
and  the  plan  administrator  may  agree  to 
extend  the  90-day  period  provided  by  thla 
section  by  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the 
corporation  and  the  plan  administrate^  be- 
fore the  exjjlratlon  of  the  90-day  period. 
Such  agreement  shall  extend  the  90-day 
period  In  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The 
90-day  period  may  be  further  extended  by 
subsequent  written  agreements  signed  by  the 
corporation  and  the  plan  administrator  made 
before  the  expiration  of  a  previously  agreed 
upon  extension  of  the  90-day  period.  Any 
extension  may  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (Including  the  payment  of 
benefits)  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  corpxHV- 
tlon  and  the  plan  administrator. 

(e)  StTBSEQUEN-T  iNstrFTicrENCT. — If  in  ter- 
minating the  plan  as  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  plan  administrator  fijids  that  the 
plan  ts  unable,  or  will  be  unable,  to  pay  when 
due.  benefits  guaranteed  under  section  423 
(without  regard  to  section  4a2(b)(5))  the 
plan  administrator  shall  notify  the  corpora- 
Ion  of  such  finding  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter.  If  the  corporation  concurs  with 
the  finding  of  the  plan  administrator,  it  shall 
terminate  the  plan  under  section  442. 

(f)  Certain  .Amendments  of  Plan. — For 
ptirposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  benefits  are  guaranteed  under 
section  422  shall  be  treated  as  terminate 
upon  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  such 
plan.  if.  after  giving  effect  to  such  amend- 
ment, the  plan  is  a  plan  described  In  section 
421(C)(1). 

Sxc.  443.  Termina'tion  bt  Pxnsion  Buikfit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

(a)  Prxltminart  Determination. — Tbe 
corporation  may  Institute  proceedings  under 
this  section  to  terminate  a  plan  whenever  It 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  plan  has  not  met  the  mlntmtnn 
funding  standard  required  under  section  4971 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  bM 
been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre**- 
ury  that  &  notice  of  deficiency  tmder  sectloa 
6213  of  such  Code  has  been  mailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  impoeed  under  aectlon  4073 
(a)  of  such  Code. 

(3)  the  plan  is  unable  to  pay  benefits  when 
due  to  the  extent  guaranteed  under  sectloo 

423  (without  regard  to  section  423(b)  (5) ). 

(3)  the  reportable  event  described  tn  seo- 
tlon44S(b)  (8)  has  occurred,  or 

(4)  the  liablMty  of  the  corporation  mxf 
reasonably  be  expected  to  increase  substan- 
tially if  the  plan  Is  not  terminated. 
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(b)  Notice  to  Plan. — Whenever  the  cor- 
poration makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  plan  it  may, 
upon  notice  to  the  plan,  apply  to  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  for  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee  to  administer  the 
plan  with  respect  to  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made  pending  the  issuance  of  a  de- 
cree under  subsection  (c)  ordering  the  ter- 
mination of  the  plan.  If  within  3  business 
days  after  the  filing  of  an  application  tinder 
this  subsection,  or  such  other  period  as  the 
court  may  order,  the  administrator  of  the 
plan  shall  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee,  or  fall  to  show  why  a  trustee  should 
not  be  appointed,  the  court  may  grant  the 
application  and  appoint  a  trustpe  to  admin- 
ister with  plan  In  accordance  with  its  terms 
until  the  corporation  determines  that  the 
plan  should  be  terminated  or  that  termina- 
tion Is  unnecessary. 

(c)  Applicatiok  for  Decree. — If  the  cor- 
poration has  issued  a  notice  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  plan  administrator  and  (whether 
or  not  a  trustee  has  been  appointed  under 
subsec-lon  (b)  )  has  determined  that  the 
plan  should  be  terminated,  it  may,  upon 
notice  to  the  plan  administrator,  apply  to 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  a  decree  adjudicating  that  the  plan  must 
be  terminated  in  order  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  participants  and  to  avoid  any 
further  deterioration  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  plan  or  any  further  Increase  In 
the  liability  of  the  fund.  Upon  granting  a 
decree  for  which  the  corporation  has  applied 
under  this  subsection  the  court  shall  author- 
ize the  trustee  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)  (or  appoint  a  trustee  if  one  has  not 
been  appointed  under  such  subsection  and 
authorize  him)  to  terminate  the  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  444. 

(d)  Powers  and  EXtrrnss  of  the  Trustee. — 

( 1 )  Powers. — 

(A)  Powers  before  isstrANCE  of  decree. — 
A  trustee  appointed  under  subsection  (b) 
shall,  until  the  issuance  of  a  decree  under 
subsection  ( c ) ,  have  the  power — 

(I)  to  do  any  act  authorized  by  the  plan 
or  this  title  to  be  done  by  the  plan  admin- 
istrator or  any  trustee  of  the  plan; 

(II)  to  require  the  transfer  of  all  (or  any 
part)  of  the  assets  and  records  of  the  plan 
to  himself  as  trustee. 

( ill)  to  invest  any  assets  of  the  plan  which 
he  holds  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  and  applicable  rules  of  law: 

(Iv)  to  limit  payment  of  benefits  under  the 
plan  to  amounts  guaranteed  by  section  422 
(Without  regard  to  section  422(b)  (5) )  or  to 
continue  payment  of  some  or  all  of  the  bene- 
fits which  were  being  paid  prior  to  hla  ap- 
pointment; and 

',v)  to  do  such  other  acts  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  continue  operation  of  the  plan 
without  increasing  the  political  UabUlty  of 
the  corporation.  If  such  acts  may  be  done 
under  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 
If  the  court  which  application  is  made  under 
subsection  (c)  dismisses  the  application 
with  prejudice,  or  If  the  corporation  falls 
to  apply  for  a  decree  under  subsection  (c) 
within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
trustee  is  appointed,  the  trustee  shall  trans- 
fer all  assets  and  records  of  the  plan  held 
by  him  to  the  plan  administrator  within  3 
business  days  after  such  dismissal  or  the 
expiration  of  such  30-day  period,  and  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  plan  or  any  other  person 
for  his  acts  as  trustee  except  for  willful 
misconduct. 

(B)  Powers  ttpon  issuance  op  decree. — 
If  the  court  to  which  an  application  is  made 
under  subsection  (c)  issues  the  decree  re- 
quested in  such  application,  the  trustee  shall 
have  the  power — 

(1)  to  pay  benefits  under  the  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  444, 

(U)  to  collect  for  the  plan  any  amounts 
due  the  pl&n, 
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(111)  to  receive  any  payment  made  by  the 
corporation  to  the  plan  under  this  title, 

(Iv)  to  commence,  prosecute,  or  defend  on 
behalf  of  the  plan  »nv  suit  or  proceeding 
involving  the  plan,  other  than  a  suit  or 
proceeding  In  which  the  corporation  is  an 
adverse  party, 

(V)  to  issue,  publUh,  or  file  such  notices, 
statements,  and  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  corporation  or  any  order  of  the  court, 

(vl)  to  liquidate  the  plan  assets,  and 

tvll)  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  this  title  or  any  order 
of  the  court  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 

(2)  Notice  to  intehested  pahttes. — As  soon 
as  practicable  after  his  appointment,  the 
trustee  shall  give  notice  to  interested  parties 
of  the  institution  of  proceedings  under  this 
title  to  determine  whether  the  plan  should 
be  terminated  or  to  terminate  the  plan, 
whichever  is  applicable.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "Interested  party" 
means — 

(A)  the  plan  administrator, 

(B)  each  participant  In  the  plan  and  each 
beneficiary  of  a  deceased  participant,  and 

(C)  each  employer  who  may  be  subject  to 
liability  under  section  462. 

(3)  Duties.— Except  to  the  extent  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  as 
may  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  a 
trustee  appointed  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed under  section  47  of  the  Bankruptcy 

(e)  Effect  of  Othth  Pending  Actions. — 
An  application  by  the  corporation  under  this 
section  may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  in  the  same  or  any  other  court  of 
any  bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure,  or 
equity  receivership  proceedings  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate 
such  plan  or  its  property,  or  any  proceeding 
to  enforce  a  Uen  agalnct  property  of  the  plan. 

(f)  Executive  Jitrisdiction  Over  Plan. — 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  or  the  issuance  of  a 
decree  under  this  section,  the  court  to  which 
an  application  is  made  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  plan  Involved  and  Its 
property  wherever  located,  with  the  powers, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  and  of 
a  court  in  a  proceeding  under  chapter  X  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Pending  an  adjudication 
under  subsection  (c)  such  court  shall  stay, 
and  upon  appointment  by  it  of  a  trustee  as 
provided  in  this  section  such  court  shall  con- 
tinue the  stay  of,  any  pending  bankruptcy, 
mortgage  foreclosvire.  equity  receivership,  or 
other  proceeding  to  reorganize,  conserve  or 
liquidate  the  plan  or  Its  property  any  other 
suit  against  any  receiver,  conservator,  or 
trustee  of  the  plan  or  the  property.  Pending 
such  adjudication  and  upon  the  appoint- 
ment by  It  of  such  trustee,  the  court  may 
stay  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a  Hen  against 
property  of  the  plan  or  any  other  suit  against 
the  plan. 

(g)  Appropriate  Comx. — An  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  where  tlie  plan  administrator 
resides  or  Is  doing  business  or  where  any 
property  of  the  trust  forming  a  part  of  the 
plan  Is  situated.  A  district  court  In  which 
such  action  Is  brought  may  issue  process  with 
respect  to  such  action  in  any  other  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  443.  Reportable  Etents. 

(a)  Report  op  Event. — Within  30  days  af- 
ter the  occurrence  of  a  reportable  event,  the 
plan  administrator  shall  notify  the  corpora- 
tion that  such  event  has  occurred. 

(b)  OcCtTRRENCE     Or     REPORTABLE     EVENT. 

For  purposes  of  this  section  a  reportable  event 
occurs — 

( 1  )     Loss  OF  QUALIFMD  OR  EXEMPT  STATUS  BT 

trust.— At    the    time   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury   Issues   notic*   that  he   has   deter- 
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mined  that  any  trust  which  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  and  which  has  previously  qualified  un 
der  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  or  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  previously  determined  has  so 
qualified,  has  ceased  to  so  qualify  or  ceased 
to  be  exempt  from  tax  under  section  50ir»> 
of  such  Code;  >~Ma) 

(2)  Loss  OP  qualified  status  by  plan  — 
At  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
Issues  notice  that  he  has  determined  that  k 
plan  which  has  previously  satisfied  the  re 
qulrements  of  section  404(a)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hao  previously 
determined  has  satisfied  such  requirements 
has  ceased  to  satisfy  such  requirements- 

(3)  Benefit  decreased. — At  the  time 
an  amendment  of  the  plan  is  adopted  if 
under  the  amendment,  the  benefit  payable 
with  respect  to  any  participant  may  be  de- 
creased; 

(4)  Decrease  in  participants. — At  the  time 
the  number  of  active  participants  is  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  number  of  such  partici- 
pants at  the  beginning  of  the  plan  year  or 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  number  of  such 
participants  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious plan  year; 

(5)  Termination  under  internal  revenue 
CODE. — At  the  time  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  determines  tiiat  there  has  been  a 
termination  or  partial  termination  of  the 
plan  or  a  complete  discontinuance  of  con- 
tributlons  thereunder,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(a)(7)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

(6)  Failure  to  meet  minimum  funding 
STANDARD. — All  the  tlmc  the  plan  fails  to 
meet  the  minimum  fimding  standard  un- 
der section  4971  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

(7)  Plan  unable  to  pay  benefits. — At  the 
time  s  plan  is  unable  to  pay  benefits  there- 
under when  due;  or 

(8)  Certain  distributions. — At  the  time 
there  Is  a  distribution  under  a  plan  to  a 
participant  who  is  an  owner-employee  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  if  such  dis- 
tribution is  made  other  than  on  account  of 
death  or  disability,  exceeds  $10,000,  and 
results  In  the  creation  of,  or  an  Increase  In, 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  under  the  plan. 

(c)  Notification  bt  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  notify  the  corporation  whenever  he 
makes  a  determination  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  subsection  (b),  issues 
the  notice  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection,  malls  a  notice  of  deficiency  under 
section  6212  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  a  plan  with  respect  to  the  tax 
Imposed  under  section  4972  (a)  of  such  Code, 
or  obtains  any  other  Information  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  which  constitutes  a  reportable 
event. 
Sec.  444.  Allocation  of  Assets. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  plan  to  which  section  421  applies, 
the  plan  administrator  shall  allocate  the  as- 
sets of  the  plan  as  follows: 

(1)  Certain  employee  contributions. — In 
the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides  for  em- 
ployee contributions  other  than  mandatory 
contributions,  the  portion  of  an  employee's 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  such  employee 
contributions  shall  be  treated  as  an  accrued 
benefit  derived  from  contributions  under  a 
plan  other  than  a  plan  to  which  section  421 
applies,  and,  before  applying  paragraph  (2), 
assets  shall  first  be  allocated  to  such  other 
plan  m  accordance  with  the  account  balances 
of  the  participants  in  such  other  plan. 

(2)  MAiroATORY  contributions. — Assets 
shall  first  be  allocated  to  each  participant  to 
the  extent  of  his  total  mandatory  contribu- 
tions. In  the  event  that  the  assets  are  Insuf- 
ficient for  this  purpose,  the  assets  shall  be 
so  allocated  pro  rata. 
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(3)  Benefits  in  pay  status  for  at  least  3 
jTOJ.  years. — If  the  assets  of  the  plan  exceed 
the  total  amount  allocated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  the  remaining  assets  shall  be 
all(X»ted  to  each  participant  who  began  to 
receive  payment  of  benefits  not  less  than  3 
years  prior  to  the  time  the  plan  terminates 
to  the  extent  not  included  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  and  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of 
the  present  value  (as  of  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  terminated)  of  his  benefits  (at  the 
level  in  efTect  36  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
termination)  over  his  total  mandatory  con- 
tributions under  the  plan.  If  the  assets  of  the 
plan  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  as- 
sets remaining  after  the  allocation  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  so  allo- 
cated pro  rata. 

(4)  Other  guaranteed  benefits.  —  If  the 
assets  of  the  plan  exceed  the  total  amounts 
allocated  under  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) , 
the  remaining  assets  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  participant  to  the  extent  of  the  present 
value  of  all  other  benefits  guaranteed  under 
section  432  (without  regard  to  section  422(b) 
(5) ) .  If  the  assets  of  the  plan  are  insufficient 
for  this  purpose,  the  assets  remaining  after 
the  allocations  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  be  so  allocated  pro  rata  with 
respect  to  all  such  other  benefits  of  each 
participant. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  "mandatory 
contributions"  are  amounts  contributed  to 
the  plan  by  the  participant  which  are  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment,  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  such  plan,  or 
in  order  to  obtain  benefits  under  the  plan 
attributable  to  employer  contributions.  For 
this  purpose  the  total  amount  of  mandatory 
contributions  of  a  participant  Is  the  amount 
of  such  contributions  reduced  (but  not  be- 
low zero)  by  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid  or 
distributed  to  him  under  the  plan  prior  to 
such  termination. 

Sec  445.  Recapture  of  Certain  Payments. 

(a)  AtJTHORiTY. — To  the  extent  the  Corpo- 
ration would  not  otherwise  have  the  power 
under  this  title  to  undertake  the  action  de- 
scribed In  this  section  with  respect  to  a  plan. 
the  Corporation  shall  have  such  power  with 
respect  to  any  plan  which  affects  interstate 
commerce.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  plan 
affects  commerce  if  a  labor  dispute  concern- 
ing the  plan  would  hinder  or  obstruct  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(b)  RECAPTtjRE. — Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
recover  from  a  participant  the  recoverable 
amount  of  all  payments  from  the  plan  to  him 
which  commenced  within  the  3-j'ear  period 
immediately  preceding  the  time  the  plan  is 
terminated.  The  recoverable  amount  Is  the 
sum  of  all  payments  actually  received  by  the 
participant  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  amounts  such 
participant  would  have  received  during  such 
3-year  period  if  he  had  elected  at  the  time  of 
the  first  such  payment  to  receive  his  interest 
in  the  plan  as  a  monthly  benefit  equivalent 
to  a  monthly  benefit  with  no  ancillary  benefit 
In  the  form  of  a  life  annuity  commencing  at 
age  65  and  (2)  the  present  value  at  the  time 
of  termination  of  the  benefits  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title  to  the  extent  such  benefits  ex- 
ceed his  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation 
liability  (determined  under  section  461). 
Such  pro  rata  share  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  bylaws  or  rules  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(c)  Special  Ritles. — 

(1)  Certain  distributions. — ^In  the  event 
of  a  distribution  described  In  section  443(b) 
(8)  the  3 -year  period  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  commence  until  the  date 
on  which  the  corporation  is  notified  of  the 
distribution. 

(2)  No  recovery  for  death  or  disability 
distributions. — The  corporation  shall  not  re- 
cover any  payment  made  from  a  plan  after 
or  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  participant, 
or  on  account  of  his  disability  (If  he  Is  re- 
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celvlng  dIsabUlty  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  that  disability). 
(3)  Waiver. — The  corporation  is  authorized 
to  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  recovery  of 
any  amount  which  It  is  authorized  to  recover 
under  this  part  In  any  case  In  which  it  de- 
termines that  substantial  economic  hardship 
would  result  to  the  participant  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries from  whom  such  amount  is  recover- 
able. 

Sec.  446.  Report  by  Corporation, 

The  corporation  shall  furnish  to  the  trustee 
and  file  ,with  the  court  a  report  setting 
forth — 

(1)  the  amount  of  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  each  participant  under  a  plan  to 
be  terminated, 

(2)  the  amount  of  benefits  guaranteed 
under  section  422  which  are  payable  with 
respect  to  each  participant  in  the  plan. 

(3)  the  present  value,  as  of  the  time  of 
termination,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
benefits  payable  under  section  422  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  422(b)  (5) ) , 

(4)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of 
the  plan  at  the  time  of  termination, 

(5)  the  computations  under  section  444, 
and  all  actuarial  assumptions  under  which 
the  Items  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (4)   were  computed,  and 

(6)  such  other  information  with  respect 
to  the  plan  as  the  trustee  may  require  In 
order  to  terminate  the  plan. 

Part  D — Ll\bility 
Sec.  461.  C0RP0R.M70N  Liability. 

The  liability  of  the  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  which  is  terminated  under 
this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  present  value, 
as  of  the  time  of  termination,  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  benefits  guaranteed  under 
section  422  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  422(b)(5)),  to  the  extent  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  plan,  at  such  time,  allocated  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  section  444.  This  amount  shall  be  payable 
from  the  fund  described  in  section  403. 
Sec.  462.  Liability  of  Employer. 

(a)  Employers  Liable. — This  section  ap- 
plies to  any  emploj-er  who  maintained  a  plan 
(Other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  at  the 
time  it  was  terminated  by  the  corporation, 
but  does  not  apply — 

( 1 )  to  an  employer  who  maintained  a  plan 
with  respect  to  which  he  paid  the  annual  op- 
tional premium  described  in  paragraphs  (2) 
(C)  and  (3)(B)  of  section  403(b)  for  each 
of  the  5  plan  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  plan  year  during  which  the  plan  termi- 
nated unless  the  employer  remains  in  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  subsection  (f ) ) ,  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  ot  any  liability  arising 
out  of  the  Insolvency  of  a  qualified  Insurance 
carrier  (as  defined  in  section  301(4)  of  this 
Act). 

(b)  Amount  of  Ll^bility. — Any  employer 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be  liable 
to  the  Corporation,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

(1)  the  amount  finally  determined  under 
section  461,  or 

(2)  30  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  such 
employer  determined  as  of  the  day  120  davs 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination,  without  re- 
gard to  any  liability  under  this  section. 

(c)Nirr  Worth. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  the  net  worth  of  an  employer 
means — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  whose 
stock  is  traded  on  a  national  exchange,  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  corporation's  stock, 
and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  employer,  the 
fair  market  value  of  Its  assets  less  Us  lia- 
bilities determined  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Subordination  of  Debt. — If  any  em- 
ployer or  employers  liable  to  the  corporation 


under  thl.s  section  or  section  464  neglects  or 
refuses  to  repay,  after  demand,  the  amount 
of  such  liability  (Including  the  Interest) 
there  shall  be  a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  up>on  all  property  and  rights  of  prop- 
erty, whether  real  or  personal,  belonging  to 
such  employer  or  employers,  against  the  in- 
terest of  any  other  creditor  of  such  employ- 
er or  employers,  other  than  a  lien  under  sec- 
tion 6321  or  6324  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Uen  for  taxes),  or 
a  lien  or  other  security  interest  perfecting  not 
later  than  30  days  alter  termination  securing 
an  obligation  incurred  by  such  employer  or 
employers  prior  to  termination.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, if  the  corporation  determines,  with  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  that  subor- 
dination of  the  lien  to  any  other  creditor  of 
the  employer  or  employers  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  collection  of  such  liability, 
or  that  the  amount  realizable  by  the  corpora- 
tion from  the  property  to  which  the  lien  at- 
taches wUl  ultimately  be  Increased  by  such 
subordination,  and  that  the  ultimate  collec- 
tion of  the  liability  will  be  facilitated  by  such 
subordination,  and  the  corporation  Issues  a 
certificate  of  subordination  of  the  lien  with 
respect  to  such  property,  or  any  part  thereof. 

(e)  Successor  Liability. — For  purposes  of 
this  section  the  following  rules  apply  In  the 
case  of  certain  corporation  reorganizations — 

(1)  Change  in  identity,  etc. — If  an  em- 
ployer ceases  to  exist  by  reason  of  a  re- 
organization which  Involves  a  mere  change 
In  identify,  form,  or  place  of  organization, 
however  effected,  a  successor  corporation  re- 
sulting from  such  reorganization  shall  be 
treated  as  the  employer  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies. 

(2)  LiQtna^TioN  into  parent. — If  an  em- 
ployer ceases  to  exist  by  reason  of  b  liquida- 
tion into  a  parent  corporation,  the  parent 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  the  employer 
to  whom  this  section  applies. 

(3)  Reorganization. — If  an  employer 
ceases  to  exist  by  reason  of  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation, the  successor  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  the  employer  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies. 

(f )  Remaining  in  Business. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  an  employer  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  remain  in  business  if,  during  the 
plan  year  within  which  the  plan  terminates 
or  the  36-month  period  following  the  date 
of  termination,  the  employer — 

(1)  is  a  party  to  a  reorganization  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e),  or 

(2)  continues  to  carry  on  the  same  busi- 
ness as,  or  a  business  similar  to,  the  business 
in  connection  with  which  he  maintained  the 
plan  which  was  terminated,  without  regard 
to  whether  he  continues  to  carry  on  such 
business  at  the  same  location  or  at  a  differ- 
ent location. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  In  the  case 
of  a  business  in  which  sales  are  the  primary 
income  producing  factors,  if  an  employer's 
gross  sales  during  the  year  of  plan  termina- 
tion or  during  the  12-month  j)ertod  follow- 
ing the  date  of  termination  in  such  btisiness 
are  less  than  25  i>ercent  of  his  average  gross 
sales  In  such  business  for  the  3  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  that  year,  the  employer 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  remained  In 
business. 

(g)  Termination  of  Substantial  Pacil- 
mr. — If  an  employer  ceases  operations  at  a 
facility  In  any  location  and,  as  a  result  of 
such  cessation  of  operations,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  his  employees 
who  are  p.irticlpmnts  under  a  plan  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  him  are  separated 
from  emploj-ment  the  employer  shall  be 
treated  with  respect  to  that  plan  as  if  he 
were  a  substantial  employer  under  a  multi- 
employer plan  Bind  the  provisions  of  sectdona 
463  and  464  shall  apply. 
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Sbc.  463.  TiTABn.TTT  or  Substantiai,  Emplotzr 

FOB   WiTHDRAWAI. 

(a)  QxiTKKAL  BiTix.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d),  the  plan  administrator  of  a 
multiemployer  plan — 

(1)  ahall  notify  the  corporation  of  the 
withdrawal  of  a  aubstantlal  employer  from 
the  plan,  within  60  days  after  such  with- 
drawal, and 

(2)  request  that  the  corporation  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  such  employer  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  such  withdrawal. 
The  corporation  shall,  as  soon  as  practical 
thereafter,  determine  whether  such  employer 
Is  liable  for  any  amount  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  and  notify  such 
employer  of  such  liability. 

(b)  LiABiuTT  OF  Emfloteb. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  an  employer  who 
withdraws  from  a  plan  to  which  section  42i 
applies,  during  a  plan  year  for  which  he  was 
a  substantiai  employer,  and  who  Is  notified 
by  the  corporation  as  provided  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  be  liable  to  the  corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  461 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  section  462(a))  and 
this  section.  The  amount  of  such  employer's 
liability  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  an 
amount  determined  by  the  corporation  to  be 
the  amount  described  in  section  461  for  the 
entire  plan,  as  if  the  plan  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  corporation  on  the  date  of  the 
employer's  withdrawal,  multiplied  by  a  frac- 
tion— 

(1)   the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  plan  by  such  em- 

ufu^j^szs.'z  -ins*  ■Sy^.iri 

ployers  for  such  last  5  years. 

I^L  "J^?""*.  *=""*'=*«'*    ^y  tbe   corporation 

(1)    PURNlSHmc  OF  BOND.— In  lieu  of  nav 

fr^olovf,^'"  "t'''"*^  "^^"  this  St^on^^; 
employer  may  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond 
to  the  corporation  in  an  amount  not  ex(^d- 
tog  150  percent  of  his  liability  to  insure^y- 

S^nd  '^i  ';,'',li''^""y  "°<1"  this  secWoTs^uch 
bond  Shall  be  in  such  form  and  with  such 

2rS  Z^'^ZT  ^""^  "P"'^  '^'^  conmtloS 
/?J    corporation  may  require. 

(3)         No        TERMINATION        WTTHTW        .    ..r-.- 

«aiOD^-If  the  pun  is  no^  ter^a^  ^i"^ 
^?>.H '^''",P*'"'°**  commencing  on  ^  day  of 

»  the  plan  terminates  wlthln^he  6°ye« 
period  commencing  on  the  day  of  with 
drawal.  the  corporation  Shall— 
bond'  and'^hoM  P^y?^^'^*  or  realize  on  the 
SrSeneJt  o?'fhe^i^Lr°"'^*  ^  '^^^^  '- 
tJi^^  I?*'  *°y  escrowed  payments  under 
iS?iv  thi^^r  ''  '""'^  were  pi^  n^u^a 
mfe:  aJS  "  °"°""  consistent  with  this 

wj.^i  f '^?  ""^  amount  to  the  employer 
Which  is  not  required  to  meet  any  obllla- 
Won  of  the  corporation  with  respect  to  Uie 

(d)  Altebnativ*  PaocKDDRE.— The  nrovl- 
slons  of  thU  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
««  Of  a  u-lthdrawal  described  in  sxTbsec! 
?h?.l*j •/*?** ».*^?  provisions  of  subsections 
i.«l  ^  ♦  ^  \  '*'^'  ''°*  "PPly-  ^  tlie  corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  procedure  prodded 
for  under  this  subsection  is  consistent  V^to 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  464 
and  is  more  appropriate  In  the  particular 
case.  Upon  a  showing  by  the  plan  adminis- 
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trator  of  a  multiemployer  plan  that  the 
withdrawal  from  the  plan  by  any  employer 
or  employers  has  resulted,  or  will  result.  In 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
aggregate  contributions  to  or  under  the 
plan  by  employers,  the  corporation  may 

(1)  require  the  plan  fund  to  be  equitably 
allocated  between  those  participants  no 
longer  working  in  covered  service  under  the 
plan  as  a  result  of  their  employer's  with- 
drawal, and  those  participants  who  remain 
in  covered  service  under  the  plan; 

(2)  treat  that  portion  of  the  plan  ftmd 
allocable  under  paragraph  (1)  to  partici- 
pants no  longer  in  covered  service  as  a  ter- 
mination; and 

(3)  treat  that  portion  of  the  plan  fxmd 
aUocable  to  participants  remaining  in  cov- 
ered service  as  a  new  plan. 

(e)  No  Withdrawal  Liabiutt  Under  Al- 
ternative Procedurb— The  corporation  Is 
authorized  to  waive  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  this  section  to  any  employer  or  plan 
administrator  whenever  It  determines  that 
there  is  an  Indemnity  agreement  in  effect 
among  all  other  employers  under  the  plan 
which  Is  adequate  to  satisfy  the  piuposes 
of  this  section  and  of  section  464. 

(f)  Rttles. — The  corporation  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  rules  as  It  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  464.  LiABiLrrT  or  Empi.otebs  on  Ter- 
mination OP  MtTLTIEMPLOTEB 
Plan. 

(a)  Application  of  Section.— This  section 
shall  apply  to  all  employers  who  maintain 
a  multiemployer  plan  at  the  time  such  plan 
Is  terminated. 

(b)  LiABiLrrT  op  Sijch  Emploter.— The 
corporation  shall  determine  the  liability  of 
each  such  employer  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  section  462  except  that  the  amount  of 
the  liability  determined  under  section 
462(b)(1)  with  respect  to  the  entire  plan 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  employer  by  miU- 
tlplylng  such  amount  by  a  fraction 

(1)  the  numerator  of"  which  Is  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  plan  by  each  employer 
lor  the  last  5  plan  years  ending  prior  to  the 
termination,  and 

(2)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  plan  by  all  such 
employers  for  such  last  5  years, 
and  the  limitation  described  In  section  462 
(b)(a)  shall  be  applied  separately  to  each 
employer. 

Sec.  465.  Annual  Report  of  Plan  Adminis- 
trator. 
Py>r  each  plan  year  tor  which  section  421 
applies  to  a  plan,  the  plan  administrator 
shall  file  with  the  corporation,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  corporation,  an  annual  re- 
port which  Identifies  the  plan  and  plan  ad- 
ministrator and  which  includes 

(1)  a  copy  of  each  notification,  required 
under  section  463  with  respect  to  such  year 
and  ' 

(2)  a  statement  disclosing  whether  any  re- 
portable event  (described  In  section  443(b) ) 
occurred  during  the  plan  year. 
TTie  report  shaU  be  filed  within  6  months 
after  the  close  of  the  plan  year  to  which  It 
relates. 

Sec.  466.  Annual  Notification  to  Sub- 
stantial Employers. 
The  plan  administrator  of  each  multiem- 
ployer plan  shall  notify,  within  6  months 
after  the  close  of  each  plan  year,  any  em- 
pjoyer  making  contributions  under  that  plan 
who  Is  described  In  section  401(a)(2)(A) 
that  he  is  a  substantial  employer  for  that 
year. 
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Sec  467.  Recovery  of  Emplotek  Liabtlttt 
fob  Plan  Termination. 
(a)  Collection.— The  corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  make  arrangements  with  employ- 
ers, liable  under  section  462,  463,  or  464  for 
payment  of  their  llabUlty.  Including  arrange- 


ments for  deferred  payment  on  such  term. 
and  for  such  periods  as  the  corporatl^ 
deems  equitable  and  appropriate 

(b)  DisposmoN  OF  Employe^  LuBnjTr 
Payments.— Any  amounts  received  by  th« 
corporation  as  paj-ments  of  employer  llahH 
Ity  under  this  part  may  be  retained  bv  it 
and  used  to  defray  operating  and  admiaia. 
tratlve  expenses. 

Part  E>— Amendments  to  Internal  Revent. 

Code  of  1954;  Effective  Dates 
Sec.  481.  Amendments  to  Internal  Reventi. 
Code  op   1964. 

(a)  Section  401(a).— Section  401(a)  (re- 
latlng  to  requirements  for  qualification  k 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  la  re 
quired  to  register  with  the  Secretary  or  hu 
delegate  under  the  provisions  of  section  isi 
Of  the  Retirement  Inoome  Security  for  Em 
ployees  Act,  a  trust  forming  part  of  such  nian 
shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under 
this  section  unless  the  plan  Is  so  registered 

•■(15)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  la  re- 
quired to  provide  for  determination  of  dis- 
putes under  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title 
yi  of  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Employees  Act.  a  trust  forming  a  part  of 
such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified 
trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan  ro 
provides.  t-    "  au 

"(16)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  sec- 
tion 421  of  the  Retirement  Income  Security 
for  Employees  Act,  a  trust  forming  a  part 
of  such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  quaimed 
trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan  oro- 
vldes  for  the  maintenance  of  Insurance 
under  title  IV  of  such  Act.  """i^anoe 

''(17)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  It  U  a  part  provides  that,  unless 
the  participant  and  his  employer  aeree 
otherwise  In  writing,  the  payment  of  b^ 
fits  under  the  plan  to  which  section  411 
applies  wUl  commence  not  later  than  the 
later  of  the  thirtieth  day  after^ 

*  ,"  ^"M*^®  ^^^  °^  ^^^^  tlie  participant  at- 
tains the  age  of  65  years,  or 

"(B)    the  date  on  which  the  participant 

1°^-^        10  years  of  participation  in  toe 

(b)  Section  162.-nSectlon  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  is  ainendM  by 
^rtin!"*ii^^  subsection  (h)  as  (1)  and  In' 
n/w^u^^Sn?'"^"^    <«^    ^^«   ^""-'^ 

f,^*r,L^^»5*ff^™  Pension  Losses.— No  deduc- 
tions shaU  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  payment  to  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  with  respect  to  Us- 
blllty  for  a  plan  termination  " 
n,/<!;L,f""^°''  4981.— Subtitle  D  (relating  to 
Sd^l  «??^'  ^''i''*  *««««)  ^  amended  by 
SaSfrf  *"'*  '^^'''^^  *^*  following  new 

"Chapter  45— CERTAIN  GUARANTEED 
BENEFIT  PLANS 

"^tf,„t^®\-  ^"'^'^^  *"  <^  privilege  of  main- 
talning  Insured  plan 

"Sec  4981  Excise  Tax  on  PRmLEOE  of  Main- 

..,   ,  -r        GAINING  Insured  Plan 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  Is  herebv 

^rfn*"  °''J''^  P''^"«K*  °'  matotalJS  I 
S  thi^Hl"°''t%*''^  provisions  of  tltle^IV 
nw^o^  1^°'*''*  Income  Security  for  Km- 
Uon  <b^%.r  *"  ^«t*™^'n«l  under  subsec 
Mcuonip,  ^f^'^^.Pi^  y*"  ''"'■^g  which 

"/bf  ^i „  ^^''^  ^''^  *PP"««  *t  any  time. 

(b)  Bate  of  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  genebal.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  rat.  of  tax  for  a  Pls^ 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  contained  to 
the_  coverage  schedule  la  effect  for  that  plan 
year  under  subparagraph  (A)  (in  the  case  of 
a  plan  which  is  not  a  multiemployer  plan) 
or  subparagraph  (B)  (la  the  case  of  a  multi- 
employer plan)  of  section  403(c)(2)  of  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 

ACv. 
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"(2)  Alternate  tax. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer to  which  subparagraph  (C)  (in  the  case 
of  a  plan  which  is  not  a  multiemployer  plan) 
or  subpwagraph  (D)  (In  the  case  of  a  mtdtl- 
employer  plan)  of  section  403(c)  (2)  of  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 
Act  applies,  the  rate  of  tax  for  a  plan  year 
shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  contained  In  the 
coverage  schedule  in  effect  for  that  plan  year 
under  such  subparagraph. 

"(c)  By  Whom  Payable. — ^The  tax  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the 
administrator  (as  defined  in  section  3(15) 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  PlEins  Disclosure 
Act)  of  a  plan. 

"(d)  Exception. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  plan  year  In  which  the 
plan  terminates  under  section  441  or  442  of 
the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act. 

"(e)  DEFiNrnoN  of  Multtemployer  Plan. — 
The  term  'multiemployer  plan'  means  a  plan 
described  in  section  401(3)  of  the  Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 

"(f)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  penalties  and  other  general  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  applicable  to  this  sec- 
tion, see  subtitle  F.". 

(d)  Amendment  of  Section  6511. — Section 
6511(d)  (relating  to  special  rules  applicable 
to  Inoome  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Special  period  of  limitation  with 
bespect  to  amounts  included  in  income  sub- 
sequently RECAPTURED  UNDEB  QUALIFIED  PLAN 

TiBMiNATioN. — If  the  Claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund relates  to  an  overpayment  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  subtitle  A  on  account  of  the  recap- 
ture, under  section  445  of  the  Retirement  In- 
oome Security  for  Employees  Act,  of  amounts 
included  In  Income  for  a  prior  taxable  year, 
the  3-year  ijerlod  of  limitation  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  until  the 
date  which  occurs  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  recaptured  amount  Is  paid  by  the 
taxpayer.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  404(a)(2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  em- 
ployees' annuity  plan)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (8) ,  and  If  applicable,  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10) 
and  of  section  401  (d)  (other  than  paragraph 
(1)),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(8). 
(11),  (12).  (13),  (14),  (15),  and  (16),  and,  if 
applicable,  the  requirements  of  section  401 
(a)  (9)  and  (10).  of  section  401  (c)(6),  and 
of  section  401(d)  (other  than  paragraph 
(1)).". 

(2)  Section  805(d)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
definition  of  p)enslon  plan  reserves)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (8)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(8),  (11),  (12),  (13), 
(14).  (15),  and  (16)". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Chapter  45.  Certain  guaranteed  benefit 
plans.". 

Sec  482.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  In  Gener.\l. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PRrviLEGE  Tax. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  481  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  plan  years  and  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973. 

(c)  Terminations;  Liability. — Part  C  and 
part  D  shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976.  unless 
the  corporation  determines  that  moneys  In 
the  fund  are  sufficient  to  enable  It  to  meet 
Its  liability  under  section  461  with  respect  to 
terminations  occurring  before  that  date. 
Part  F — Allocation  of  Assets  Where  Sec- 
tion 444  Does  not  Apply 

Sec.  491.  Allocation    of    Assets    for    Plan 
Terminations  not  Covered. 
(a)  In  General. — If  a  plan  to  which  this 
title  applies  is  terminated  and  the  provisions 


of  section  444  do  not  apply  to  that  termina- 
tion, the  administrator  of  the  plan  shall  al- 
locate the  assets  of  the  plan  in  cKscordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section  (without 
regard  to  the  3-year  pay  status  for  benefits 
rule  of  paragraph  (3) ) . 

(b)  Application  of  Section. — The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  termination  of  any  plan  other 
than  a  plan  which  Is  In  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  Is  in  effect  on  such  date 
a  written  provision  governing  allocation  of 
assets  under  the  plan  upon  termination. 

TITLE    V— DISCLOSURE    AND   FIDUCIARY 
STANDARDS 

Part  A — Disclosubx 

AUTHORITY  to  ISSUE  BXGULATIONS 

Sec  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  authority  to  Issue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  necessary  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenses 
and  duplication  of  functions  among  govern- 
ment agencies  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
arrangements  or  agreements  for  coop)eratlon 
or  mutual  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
hlB  functions  under  this  Act  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  the 
functions  of  any  agency.  Federal  or  State, 
as  he  may  find  to  be  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  law.  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis  the  facilities 
or  services  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  including  services  of  any  of  Its  em- 
ployees with  the  lawful  consent  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment;  and 
each  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
extent  ijermitted  by  law  to  provide  such  In- 
formation and  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may 
request  for  his  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    TO    WELFABE    AND    PENSION    PLANS 
DISCLOSURE   ACT 

Sec  502.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  (72  Stat.  997) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  The  term  'relative'  means  a  spouse. 
ancestor,  descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law,  father-in-law,  mother- 
in-law.    brother-in-law.    or    slster-ln-law. 

"(15)  The  term  'administrator'  means — 

"(A)  the  person  specifically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  plan,  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  instrument,  under  which  the  plan  Is 
operated;  or 

"(B)  m  the  absence  of  such  designation 
(I)  the  employer  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  established  or  main- 
tained by  a  single  employer,  (11)  the  em- 
ployee organization  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
established  or  maintained  by  an  employee 
organization,  cr  (111)  the  association,  com- 
mittee. Joint  board  of  trustees,  or  other 
similar  group  of  representatives  of  the 
parties  who  established  or  maintained  the 
plan,  In  the  case  of  a  plan  established  or 
maintained  by  two  or  more  employers  or 
Jointly  by  one  or  more  employers  and  one  or 
more  employee  organizations. 

"(16)  The  term  'employee  benefit  plan'  or 
'plan'  means  an  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  or  an  employee  pension  benefit  plsm  or 
a  plan  providing  both  welfare  and  pension 
benefits. 

"(17)  The  term  'employee  benefit  fxmd' 
or  'fund'  means  a  fund  of  money  or  other 
assets  maintained  pursuant  to  or  In  con- 
nection with  an  employee  benefit  plan  and 
Includes  employee  contributions  withheld 
but  not  yet  paid  to  the  plan  by  the  employer. 
The  term  does  not  Include:  (A)  any  assets 
of  an  Investment  company  subject  to  regu- 


lation under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940;  (B)  premium,  subscription  charges,  or 
deposits  received  and  retained  by  an  insur- 
ance carrier  or  service  or  other  organization, 
except  for  any  separate  account  established 
or  maintained  by  an  Insurance  carrier. 

"(18)  The  term  'separate  account'  means 
an  account  established  or  maintained  by  an 
Insurance  company  under  which  income, 
gains,  and  losses,  whether  or  not  realized, 
from  assets  allocated  to  such  accoimt,  are. 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  contract, 
credited  to  or  charged  against  such  account 
without  regard  to  other  Income,  gains,  or 
losses  of  the  insurance  company. 

"(19)  The  term  'adequate  consideration' 
when  used  in  section  15  means  either  (A)  at 
no  more  than  the  price  of  the  security  pre- 
vailing on  a  national  securities  exchange 
which  Is  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  or  (B)  If  the  security 
Is  not  traded  on  such  a  national  securities 
exchange,  at  a  price  not  less  favorable  to  the 
fund  than  the  offering  price  for  the  security 
as  established  by  the  current  bid  and  asked 
prices  quoted  by  persons  Independent  of  the 
Issuer,  or  (C)  if  the  price  of  the  security  is 
not  quoted  by  persons  Independent  of  the 
Issuer,  a  price  determined  to  be  the  fair  value 
of  the  security. 

"(20)  The  term  'nonforfeitable  pension 
benefit'  means  a  legal  claim  obtained  by  a 
participant  or  his  beneficiary  to  that  part 
of  an  Immediate  or  deferred  pension  benefit 
which,  notwithstanding  any  conditions  sub- 
sequent which  would  affect  receipt  of  any 
benefit  flowing  from  such  right,  arises  from 
the  participant's  covered  ser\'ice  under  the 
plan  and  Is  no  longer  contingent  on  the  par- 
ticipant remaining  covered  by  the  plan. 

"(21)  The  term  'covered  service'  means 
that  period  of  service  performed  by  a  par- 
ticipant for  an  employer  or  as  a  member  of 
an  employee  organization  which  Is  recognised 
under  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  (subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity for  Employees  Act),  for  puiposes  of  de- 
termining a  participant's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive i>enslon  benefits  or  for  determining  the 
amount  of  such  benefits. 

"(22)  The  term  'pension  benefit'  means 
the  aggregate,  annual,  monthly,  or  other 
amounts  to  which  a  participant  has  or  will 
become  entitled  upon  retirement  or  to  which 
any  other  person  is  entitled  by  virtue  of 
such  participant's  death. 

"(23)  The  term  'accrued  portion  of  nor- 
mal retirement  benefit'  means  that  amount 
of  such  benefit  which.  Irrespective  of  whether 
the  right  to  such  benefit  Is  nonforfeitable.  Is 
equal  to— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan  or  money  purchase  plan,  the  total 
amount  credited  to  the  account  of  a  par- 
ticipant; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  benefit-type 
pension  plan,  the  benefit  units  credited  to  a 
participant;  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  other  types  of  pension 
plans,  that  portion  of  the  prospective  nor- 
mal, retirement  benefit  of  a  participant  that, 
pursuant  to  rule  or  regulation  under  the  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  for  Employees  Act, 
Is  determined  to  constitute  the  participant's 
accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  under  the  terms  o:  the  appropriate 
plan. 

"(24)  the  term  'security'  means  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness,  certificate  of  Interest 
or  participation  In  any  profit-sharing  agree- 
ment, collateral -trust  certificate,  preorganl- 
zatlon  certificate  or  subscription,  transfer- 
able share,  investment  contract,  voting-trust 
certificate,  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  secu- 
rity, fractional  undivided  Interest  in,  or.  In 
general,  any  interest  or  instrument  com- 
monly known  as  a  seciirlty,  or  any  certificate 
of  Interest  or  participation  In.  temporary 
or  Interim  certificate  for,  receipt  for,  guaran- 
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te©  of.  or  warrant  or  right  to  subscribe  to 
o'  purchase,  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(25)  The  term  'fiduciary'  means  any  per- 
son who  exercises  any  power  of  control,  man- 
agement, or  disposition  with  respect  to  any 
moneys  or  other  property  of  any  employee 
benefit  fund,  or  has  authority  or  respon- 
BlbUlty  to  do  so. 

"(26)  The  term  'market  value"  or  'value' 
when  used  In  this  Act  means  fair  market 
value  where  avaUable.  and  otherwise  the  fair 
value  as  determined  pursuant  to  rule  or 
regulation  under  this  Act.". 

lb)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
maintained"  after  the  word  "established" 
by  izisertlng  a  comma  after  the  word  '•unem- 
ployment", and  by  adding  the  following-  or 
benefite  of  the  type  described  or  permitted 
by  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or 
maintained"  after  the  word  "established" 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 

plan"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "program" 

(e)  Paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  3  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "welfare  or  pension"  wher- 
ever they  appear. 

(f)  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MS)    The  term  'party  In   lateresf  means 
as  to  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  fund,  any 
administrator,      officer,      flduclarv       trustee 
custodian,  counsel,  or  employee  of  any  em- 
ployee  benefit   plan,   or   a   person   provldlrr 
benefit  plan  services  to  any  such  plaii.  or  an 
employer,  any  of  whose  emplovees  are  covered 
by  such   a   plan   or  any  person    controlline 
wntroiied    by,    or    under    common    control 
with,    controlling,    controlled    by.    or    under 
common  control  with,  such  employer  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  or  agent  of  such  en-.ployer 
or  such   person,   or   an   employee   organlza- 
tlo;,  having  members  covered  by  such  plan 
or  an   officer  or  employee   or  agent   of  such 
an  employee  organization,  or  a  relative  pa-t- 
ner.  or  Joint  venturer  or  any  of  the  above- 
described  persons.  Whenever  the  term  'party 
in  interest'  is  used  In  this  Act.  it  shall  mean 
a  person  known  or  should  have  been  known 
to  be  a  party  In  Interest.  If  any  monevs  or 
other  property  of  an  employee  benefit  fund 
are  Invested  in  shares  of  an  Investment  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investment^  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  such  investment  shall  not 
cause    such    Investment    company    or    such 
Investment    company's    Investment    adviser 
or  prij.clpal  underwriter  to  be  deemed  to  be 
a  'fiduciary'  or  a  'party  In  Interest'  as  those 
terms  are  deflr.ed  in  this  Act.  except  Insofar 
as  such   Investment  company  or  Us  Invest- 
ment adviser  or  principal  underwriter  acts 
In  connection  with  an  employee  benefit  fund 
established   or  maintained   pursuant  to  an 
employee    benefit    plan    covering    emplovees 
of  the  Investment  company,  the  Investment 
adviser,  or  Its  principal  underwriter.  Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  limit  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  such  Investment  company    Inve.v- 
ment   adviser,   or   principal    underwriter   by 
any  other  provision  of  law". 

ig)    Section  4(a)   of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion   Plans    DUclosure    Act    Is    amei.ded    by 
strutu.B  out  the  words  "welfare  or  pension" 
or     employers",     and     "or     organizations'' 
wherever  they  appear. 

(h)    Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4fb)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Such  plan  la  admlnUtered  by  a  reli- 
gious organization  described  under  section 
!W1  (c)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  601(a)  of  such  Code" 
(I)  Section  4(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
(J)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph. 
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'(5)  Such  plan  Is  established  or  main- 
tained outside  the  United  States  prlmarUy 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  situs 
of  the  employee  benefit  plan  fund  established 
or  maintained  pursuant  to  such  plan  Is 
maintained  outside  the  United  States." 

(k)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  fiUng 
of  special  terminal  reports  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan  which  is  winding  up 
Its  affairs  (whether  or  not  the  plan  has  ter- 
minated). Including  any  period  during  which 
the  plan  has  moneys  c«-  other  a.ssets  remaln- 
l.ig  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  there- 
after. Such  reports  may  be  required  to  be 
filed  regardless  of  the  atunber  of  participants 
remaining  in  the  plan  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  filed  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe." 

(1)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation,  as 
to  any  class  or  type  of  employee  benefit 
plans — 

••(1)  grant  an  exemption  from  all  or  part 
of  the  reporting,  disclosure,  and  publication 
requirements  of  this  Act:  or 

"(2)  provide  a  variance  in  the  form  or 
manner  of  reporting,  disclosure  and  publi- 
cation required  by  this  Act:  or  both, 
If  he  finds  tliat  the  exemption  or  variance 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  such  ex- 
emption or  variance  may  be  granted  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  gen- 
eral rule  simplified  reports  for  plans  which 
cover  less  than  100  participants  and  which 
maintain  an  employee  benefit  fund  with  less 
than  $100,000  in  as.sets.  except  that  nothing 
contamed  herein  shall  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  any  information  or  data 
from  such  plans  where  he  finds  such  data  or 
information  necessary  to  carry  out  the  our- 
po:ses  of  this  Act  nor  shall  the  Secretary  be 
Sn«  H  /"^  ''■°?  r^^oking  provisions  for  sim- 
plified forms  for  any  such  plan  if  he  finds  It 
neces-sary  to  do  so  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  " 

Pla^^^'n^r^"  °  °I  ^^"^  ^^''^'•^  ^"*1  Pension 
Sllots^  '^''*  '"  amended  to  read  as 

H^Lt'Ji  ^,  '*'  ^  description  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  be  published  as  required 
herein  within  ninety  days  after  the  estebUsh^ 
ment  of  such  plan  or  when  such  plan  be- 
comes subject  to  this  Act. 

■•(b)   The  description  of  the  plan  shall  be 

S'L^T^'^^'h"'"^*'"  '"  «  mLiner  calcS 
t.l    ^  ^  understood  by  the  average  par- 

t^^     /  i"**   '^*"   '"^'"'l*   the  name   and 

ln^lH^^*^"i"""*''^"  '^  ^^«  Pl^":  'he  name 
and  addre.38  of  the  administrator;  the  names 
and  addresses  of  any  person  or  persons^e! 
sponsible  for  the  management  or  investment 
of  plan  funds;  the  schedule  of  benefits-  a 
v^f^Ii"!""  ^'  *^^  pro-/l..ions  providing  for 
vested  benefits:  the  .source  of  the  financing 
of  the  plan  and   identity  of  any  organlza- 

t^rtv!  °''^*'  ^'""^  ^""^^^^  «^»  provided 
whether  records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  or  on  a  policy  or  other 
fiscal  vear  basis,  and  if  on  the  latter  baM.^ 
the  dare  of  the  end  of  euch  policy  or  fiscal 
year:  the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  pre- 
senting claim-  for  benefits  under  the  n'an 
and  the  remedies  available  under  the  pian 
for  the  redress  of  claims  which  are  denied  In 
whole  or  In  nart  Amendments  to  the  nian 
refiectlng  changes  in  the  data  and  Infomia- 
tlon  included  In  the  original  plan,  other 
than  data  and  information  also  required  to 
be  Included  in  annual  reports  under  sec- 
tion 7,  Shall  be  included  in  the  description 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments  Any  change  In  the  Information 
required  by  thta  subsection  shall  be  reported 
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in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  h. 
the  Secretary.".  ' 

(n)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Wei 
fare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  il 
amended  by  adding  the  number  "  ( 1 )  ••  after 
the  letter  "  (a) ".  and  by  striking  out  that  part 
of  the  first  sentence  which  precedes  the 
word  'If"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "An  annual 
report  shall  be  published  with  respect  to  anv 
employee  benefit  plan  If  the  plan  provides 
for  an  employee  benefit  fund  subject  to  ser. 
tion  1 5  of  this  Act  or". 

(o)  Section  7(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Investl 
gatlon"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard" 
by  striking  out  the  wwds  "year  (or  If"  and 
InsertUig  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "policy 
or  fiscal  year  on  which",  adding  a  period 
after  the  word  "kept",  and  striking  out  aU 
the  words  following  the  word  "kept" 

(p)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  nara- 
graphs:  ^    *^  ™ 

"(2)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  car- 
rier  or  service  or  other  organization  such 
carrier  organization  shall  certify  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  such  plan,  wlthhi  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  policy,  or  other  fiscal  year  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  Information  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  admhiistrator  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  cause  an  audit  to  be  made 
annually  of  the  employee  benefit  fund  estab- 
lished In  connection  with  or  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  plan.  Such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary  and  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  auditing  bv  an  inde- 
pendent certified  or  licensed  public  account- 
ant, but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
require  such  an  audit  of  the  books  or  records 
of  any  bank,  insurance  company,  or  other 
institution  providing  Insurance,  Investment 
or  related  function  for  the  plan.  If  such 
books  or  records  pre  subject  to  oerlodlc  ex- 
amination by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  anv  State  The 
auditor's  oolnlon  and  comments  with  resnect 
to  the  financial  Information  required  to  be 
furnished  In  the  annual  report  by  the  plan 
administrator  shall  form  a  part  of  such  re- 
port". 

rq)  Sections  7  fb)  and  (c^  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  foi:v->ws : 

"(b)  A  report  tmder  this  section  shall 
Include — 

"(1)  the  amount  contributed  by  each  em- 
ployer; the  amount  contributed  bv  the  em- 
ployees; the  amount  of  benefits  paid  or 
otherwise  furnished:  the  number  of  em- 
p  oyees  covered;  a  statement  of  assets,  Ua- 
b  Utles,  receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the 
plan:  a  detailed  statement  of  the  salaries 
and  fees  and  commissions  charged  to  the 
plan,  to  whom  paid,  in  what  amotmt.  and 
for  what  purposes;  the  name  and  address  of 
each  fiduciary,  his  official  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan,  his  relatlonshln  to  the 
employer  of  the  emplovees  covered  by  the 
plan,  or  the  employee  organization,  and  any 
other  office,  poeltlon.  or  employment  he  holds 
With  any  party  in  Interest; 

"(2)  a  schedule  of  all  Investments  of  the 
fund  showing  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year: 

"(A)  the  aggregate  cost  and  at^gregate 
value  of  each  security,  by  issuer. 

"(B)  the  aggregate  oost  and  aggregate 
value,  by  type  or  category,  of  all  other  in- 
vestments,  and  separately  Identifying  (1) 
each  Investment,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
3  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  fund  and 
ai)  each  Investment  in  securities  or  prop- 
erties of  any  person  known  to  be  a  party  la 
Interest; 
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"(3)  a  schedule  showing  the  aggregate 
amount,  by  tjrpe  of  security,  of  all  pur- 
chases, sales,  redemptions,  and  exchanges  of 
gecurltles  made  during  the  reporting  period; 
a  list  of  the  issuers  of  such  securities,  and 
in  addition,  a  schedule  showing,  as  to  each 
separate  transaction  with  or  without  respect 
to  securities  issued  by  any  person  known 
to  be  a  party  In  interest,  the  Issuer,  the  type 
and  class  of  security,  the  quantity  Involved 
ja  the  transaction,  the  gross  purchase  price, 
and  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  redemption,  or 
exchange,  the  gross  and  net  proceeds  (In- 
cluding a  description  and  the  value  of  any 
consideration  other  than  money)  and  the 
net  gain  or  loss,  except  that  such  schediUe 
shall  not  Include  distribution  of  stock  or 
other  distributions  In  kind  from  profit-shar- 
ing or  similar  plans  to  participants  sep- 
arated from  the  plan; 

"(4)  a  schedule  of  purchases,  sales,  or  ex- 
changes during  the  j'ear  covered  by  the  report 
of  Investment  assets  other  than  securities — 

"(A)  by  type  or  category  of  asset  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  purchases,  sales,  and  ex- 
changes; the  aggregate  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  therewith;  and  the  aggregate  net 
gain  (or  loss)  no  sales,  and 

"(B)  for  each  transaction  involving  a 
person  known  to  be  a  party  In  Interest  and 
for  each  transaction  Involving  over  3  per 
centum  of  the  fund,  an  indication  of  each 
asset  purchased,  sold,  or  exchanged  (and.  In 
the  case  of  fixed  assets  such  as  land,  build- 
ings, and  leaseholds,  the  location  of  the 
asset) ;  purchase  or  sellng  price;  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  exchange;  the  cost  of  the  asset  and 
the  net  gain  (or  loss)  on  each  sale;  the 
Identity  of  the  seller  in  the  case  of  a  pur- 
chase, or  the  Identity  of  the  purchaser  in  the 
case  of  a  sale,  and  hla  relationship  to  the 
plan,  the  employer,  or  any  employee  orga- 
nization; 

"(5)  a  schedule  of  all  loans  made  from  the 
fund  during  the  reporting  year  or  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  schedule 
of  prtoclpal  and  interest  payments  received 
by  the  fund  during  the  reporting  year,  aggre- 
gated In  each  case  by  type  of  loan,  and  in 
addition,  a  separate  schedule  showing  as  to 
each  loan  which — 

"(A)  was  made  to  a  party  in  Interest,  or 

"(B)  was  in  default,  or 

"(C)  was  written  off  during  the  year  aa 
uncoil ectable,  or 

"(D)  exceeded  3  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  fund. 

the  original  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
the  amount  of  principal  and  Intereet  received 
during  the  reporting  year,  the  unpaid 
balance,  the  identity  and  address  of  th© 
loan  obligor,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
loan  (includUig  date  of  making  and  maturity, 
interest  rate,  the  type  and  value  of  collateral, 
md  the  material  terms),  the  amount  of 
principal  and  Interest  overdue  (if  any)  and 
»8  to  loans  written  off  aa  unooUectaWe  an 
explanation  thereof: 
"(6)  a  list  of  all  leases  with — 
"(A)  persona  other  than  parties  in  Interest 
who  are  In  default,  and 

"(B)  any  party  In  Interest, 
tnchidlng  information  as  to  the  type  of  prop- 
erty leased  (and.  In  the  case  of  fixed  assets 
such  as  land,  buildings,  leaseholds,  and  so 
forth,  the  location  of  the  property),  the 
Identify  of  the  lessor  or  leasee  from  or  to 
whom  the  plan  Is  leasing,  the  relationship  of 
meh  lessors  and  lesees.  IX  any.  to  the  plan,  the 
•oployer.  employee  organization,  or  any 
other  party  in  Interest,  the  terms  of  the  lease 
i«gardlng  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  ex- 
penses, and  renewal  options;  if  property  Is 
leased  from  persons  described  In  (B)  the 
wnount  of  rental  and  other  expenses  paid 
during  the  reporting  year;  and  If  property  Is 
leased  to  persons  described  In  (A)  or  (B),  the 
date  the  leased  property  was  purchased  and 
Its  cost,  the  date  the  property  was  leased 


and  Its  approximate  value  at  such  date,  the 
gross  rental  receipts  during  the  reporting 
period,  the  expenses  paid  for  the  leased  prop- 
erty during  the  reporthig  period,  the  net 
receipt  from  the  lease,  and  with  respect  to 
any  such  leases  In  default,  their  identify,  the 
amounts  in  arrears,  and  a  statement  as  to 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  collect 
amounts  due  or  otherwise  remedy  the 
default; 

"(7)  a  detailed  list  of  purchases,  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  any  other  transactions  with  any 
party  in  Interest  made  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  asset  Involved, 
the  price,  any  expenses  connected  with  the 
transaction,  the  cost  of  the  asset,  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  net  gain  or  loss,  the  identity  of 
the  other  party  to  the  transaction  and  his 
relationship  to  the  plan; 

"(8)  subject  to  rules  of  the  Secretary 
designed  to  preclude  the  filing  of  duplicate  or 
imnecessary  statements,  If  some  or  all  of 
the  assets  of  a  plan  or  plans  are  held  in  a 
common  or  collective  trust  maintained  by  a 
bank  or  similar  institution  or  in  a  separate 
account  maintained  by  an  insurance  carrier, 
the  report  shall  include  a  statement  of 
assets  and  UabUltles  and  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  such  common 
or  coUectlve  trust  or  separate  account  and 
such  of  the  information  required  under  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  (4).  (6),  (6),  and  (7)  of 
section  7(b)  with  respect  to  such  common  or 
collective  trust  or  separate  account  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  appropriate  by 
regulation.  In  such  case  the  bank  or  simUar 
Institution  or  Insurance  carrier  shall  certify 
to  the  administrator  of  such  plan  or  plans, 
within  one  himdred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar,  policy,  or  other 
fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Informa- 
tion determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary  to  enable  the  plan  administrator  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  Act;  and 

"(9)  In  addition  to  reporting  the  Informa- 
tion caUed  for  by  this  subsection,  the  ad- 
ministrator may  elect  to  furnish  other  in- 
formation as  to  Investment  or  reinvestment 
of  the  fund  as  additional  dlscloeures  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  If  the  only  assets  from  which  claims 
against  an  employee  benefit  plan  may  be 
paid  are  the  general  assets  of  the  employer 
or  the  employee  organiaatton,  the  report  shall 
Include  (for  each  of  the  past  five  years)  the 
benefits  paid  and  the  average  number  of 
employees   eligible   for  participation." 

(r)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  capital  "T-  In  the  word 
"The"  the  first  time  It  appears  in  paragraphs 

(I)  and  (2)  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  a 
lowercase  "t". 

(8)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Every  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
shall  Include  with  Its  annual  report  (to  the 
extent  appUcable)  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"  ( 1 )  the  type  and  basis  of  ftinding, 

"(2)  the  ntmilwr  of  participants,  both 
retired  and  nonretlred,  covered  by  the  plan. 

"(3^  the  amount  of  all  reserves  or  net 
assets  accumulated  under  the  plan, 

"(4)  the  present  value  of  aU  UablUtles  for 
all  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits  and  the 
present  value  of  all  other  accrued  liabilities. 

"(5)  the  ratios  of  the  market  value  of  the 
reserves  and  assets  described  In  (3)  above 
to  the  liabilities  described  In   (4)    above, 

"(6)  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  actuarial 
report,  and 

"(A)(1)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used 
In  computing  the  contributions  to  a  trust 
or  payments  under  an  Insurance  contract, 

(II)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  In  de- 
termining the  level  of  benefits,  and  (ill)  the 
actuarial  assiunptlons  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  Information  required  to  be 
furulahed  under  this  subsection,  insofar  as 


any  such  actuarial  assumptions  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  most  recent  actuarial  report. 

"(B)  (1)  If  there  is  no  such  report,  or  (U) 
If  any  of  the  actuarial  assumptions  employed 
in  the  annual  report  differ  from  those  in 
the  most  recent  actua'ial  report,  or  nil)  if 
different  actuarial  assumptions  are  used  for 
computing  contributions  or  payments  than 
are  used  for  any  other  ptuTJOse.'a  statement 
explaining  same:  and 

"(7)  such  Other  reasonable  information 
pertinent  to  disclosure  under  this  subsection 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescnbe. 

(t)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  their  entirety 
subsections  (f),  (g),and  (h). 

ASTNTTAl,    KEPOBTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  in  their 
entirety  and  by  redesignating  subsection  ,c) 
as  subsection  (a).  The  subsection  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (a)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "of  plans"  after 
the  word  "descriptions",  striking  out  the 
word  "the"  before  the  word  "ann-jal  and 
adding  the  word  "plan"  before  the  word 
"descriptions". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  subsections  ib),  (c),  (d).  and  ^e), 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  administrator  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  plan  description 
and  each  annual  report.  The  administrator 
shall  also  furnish  to  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
quest, any  doc'^unents  relating  to  the  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  bargaining  agreement,  trust  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  other  instrument  under 
which  the  plan  is  established  or  operated,  and 
any  document  so  furnished  shaU  be  available 
for  public  inspection  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Publication  of  the  plan  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  required  by  this  Act  shaU 
be  made  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  particular  plan  as  follows: 

"(1»  the  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  the  plan  description  ( Including  all  amend- 
ments or  modifications  thereto)  and  the  lat- 
est annual  rep>ort  and  the  bargaining  an-ee- 
ment.  trust  agreement  contract,  or  other  In- 
strument under  which  the  plan  was  estab- 
lished or  Is  operated  available  for  examina- 
tion by  any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  administrator; 

" ( 2)  the  administrator  shall  lurnish  to  any 
plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  requesting 
in  writing  a  fair  summary  of  the  latest  an- 
nual report: 

"(3)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  or 
make  avaUable,  whichever  Is  most  practica- 
ble: ( 1)  to  every  participant  upon  his  enroll- 
ment in  the  plan  and  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  each  major  amend- 
ment to  the  plan,  a  summary  of  the  plan's 
Important  provisions,  including  the  naraet 
and  addresses  of  any  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  or  m^estment 
of  plan  funds,  and  requlremen:s  of  the 
amendment,  whichever  Is  applicable,  written 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by 
the  average  participant;  such  e.xplanation 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  benefits 
available  to  the  participant  under  the  plan 
and  circtunstances  which  may  result  in  dis- 
qualification or  ineligibility,  and  the  reqtUre- 
ments  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  copies  of  the  plan  bart'aiuicg  agreement, 
trust  agreement,  contract  or  other  instru- 
ment under  which  the  plan  ts  established  or 
-•perated;  and  ill)  to  every  participant  every 
three  years  icouunencing  January  i  19751.  a 
revL^ed  up-to-date  suninian-  of  the  plans  Im- 
j>ortant  provisions  and  major  amendments 
thereto,  written  in  a  manrer  calculated  to 
be  U'ldersiood  by  the  average  participant; 
and  Uil)  to  each  plan  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary so  requesting  lu  wTiting  a  complete 
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copy  of  the  plan  description  (Including  all 
amendmenta  or  modifications  thereto)  or  a 
complete  copy  of  the  latest  annual  report,  or 
both.  He  shall  In  the  same  way  furnish  a 
complete  copy  of  any  bargaining  agreement, 
trust  agreement,  contract,  or  other  Instru- 
ment under  which  the  plan  Is  eetabllshed  or 
operated.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  an  administrator  may  make  a 
reasonable  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  complete  copies. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  of  an  employee 
pension  benefit  plan  shall  furnish  to  any 
plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  requesting 
In  writing  a  statement  Indicating,  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  information  available,  (1) 
whether  or  not  such  person  has  a  nonfor- 
feitable right  to  a  pension  benefit.  (2)  the 
nonforfeitable  pension  benefits,  if  any,  which 
have  accrued  or  the  earliest  date  on  which 
benefits  will  become  nonforfeitable,  and  (3) 
the  total  pension  benefits  accrued. 

"(e)  In  the  event  a  plan  Is  provided  a 
variance  with  respect  to  standards  of  vesting, 
funding,  or  both,  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the 
Retirement  Income  Secxirlty  for  Employees 
Act,  the  administrator  shall  furnish  or  make 
available,  whichever  Is  most  practicable, 
notice  of  such  action  to  each  participant  In 
a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by  the 
average  participant,  and  in  such  form  and 
detail  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.". 

iNVEtrriu&TTONS 

Sac.  604.  (a)  Section  9(d)  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  appropriate 
Investigations  when  he  believes  It  necessary 
In  order  to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  or  Is  about  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  and  In  connection  therewith 
he  may  require  the  filing  of  (1)  any  instru- 
ments \mder  which  the  plan  is  and  has  been 
operated,  and  (2)  supporting  schedules  of 
the  financial  Information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished under  either  Act  and  may  enter  such 
places.  Inspect  such  records  and  accounts, 
and  question  such  persona  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
facta  relative  to  such  Investigation,  except 
that  no  periodic  examination  of  the  books 
and  records  of  any  plan  or  fund  shall  be  con- 
ducted more  than  once  annually  unless  the 
Secretary  has  reasonable  cause  to  boUeve 
there  may  exist  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  such  arrangements  as 
are  necessary  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  preclude  a  dupUcatlon  of  effort  with 
regard  to  Investigation  of  violations  relating 
to  fiduciaries.  For  the  piirpoees  of  any  Inves- 
tt8»tton  deecrlbod  In  this  subsection,  the 
P«>TlskMis  Of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
ths  atteodanoe  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  records,  and  documents),  of 
the  Tsderal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1914  (IB  VfS.C.  40,  60),  are  hereby 
made  appUcable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  ofllcer 
<le«lgnated  by  him.  To  the  extent  he  consid- 
ers appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  delegate 
his  auditing  and  investigative  functions  im- 
<ia  this  section  with  naptet  to  Insured  banks 
acttog  MM  fiduciaries  of  employee  benefit  plans 
to  tii»  'approprute  Federal  banking  agency* 
as  that  term  U  defined  In  section  8(q)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13  UjBO 
l«l»(q)).-. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
U  repealed  and  subsection  (1)  of  such  section 
U  d«sigaat«l  as  subsection  (b) . 
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nraoacsnoir 
606.  Section  10  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"REPORTS    MADE    PUBLIC    INFORMATION: 
RJESKARCH    AVD    STATISTICS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Tte  contents  of  plan  descrip- 
tions and  annual  reports  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pfursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  public 
Information  and  the  Secretary  may  publish 
any  such  Information  and  data  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Shall  develop  and  main- 
tain a  comprehensive  and  effective  program 
of  collection,  compilation,  and  analysis  of 
employee  benefit  plan  Information  and  data. 
Such  program  shall  relate  to  Information  and 
data  whether  or  not  required  to  be  furnished 
by  this  Act  or  the  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity for  Employees  Act  and  to  employee  bene- 
fit plans  whether  or  not  subject  to  these  Acta. 
Moreover   the   Secretary    U   authorized   and 
directed  to  undertake  appropriate  studies  re- 
lating to  employee  benefit  plans  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  effects  of  the  Retire- 
ment  Income   Security   for   Employees   Act 
ufKjn  the  provisions  and  costs  of  pension  and 
profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  the  role  of 
private    pensions    in    meeting    requirement 
security  needs  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  alter- 
native methods  of  providing  additional  re- 
tirement  security,   the    administration    and 
operations  of  pension  plans  Including  types 
and  levels  of  benefits,  degree  of  reciprocity 
or  portabUlty.  financial   characteristics  and 
practices,  methods  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  private  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  and  the  adeqxiacy  of  coverage 
under  this  Act  and  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act.  Without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  the  Secretary 
shaU  also  undertake  a  special  study  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  provisions  of  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act  as 
applied  to  high  mobility  employees  and  shall 
recommend  such  changes  In  existing  law  and 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  to  afford 
to     such     employees     adequate     protection 
against  unreasonable  forfeiture  of  pension 
credits  as  a  result  of  frequent  Job  changes 
Inherent  in  the  conduct  of  their  occupations 
or  professions,  and  such  other  changes  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  more  adequate 
protection  to  such  employees.  In  developing 
such  recommendations,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  professional  aocletles,  Industry  and 
labor  representative^,  and  other  professionals 
societies.  Industry  and  labor  representatives, 
and  other  Interested  groups  with  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  high  mobility 
workers.  This  special  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
three  years  after  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  Act. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  bis  duties  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  studies.  Information,  and 
communication  concerning  employee  bene- 
fit plans; 

"(2)  compile  and  pubUsh  such  studies, 
analyses,  reports,  and  surveys  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate: 

"(8)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Inves- 
tlntlons  as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(4)  make  such  agreements  as  are  neces- 
ssjy  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  the 
sooroe  of  any  Information  furnished  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  the  Secretary)  for  use 
in  connection  with  ths  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  analysts  of  amployee  benefit  plan 
Information  and  data.". 

■RABLzssKxirr  or  anvtsoBT  ooxthczl 
Sac.  606.  Section  14  at  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  rMd  u  follows: 

"AOVnOBT  COTTWdl, 

"Bao,  14.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  ssUb- 
IMMd  an  Adv1aof7  OouncU  on  ^tufiofua 
WsUac*  sod  Fenalaa  Baoaflt  Plans  (hanln- 


aftex  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU')  conalstina 
of  twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.  Not  more  than  eleven  members  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

"(2)  Members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  recommended  by  groups  or 
organizations  which  they  shall  represent  and 
shall  be  persons  qualified  to  appraise  the 
programs  Instituted  under  this  Act  and  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 
Act. 

"(3)  Of  the  members  appointed,  five  shaU 
be  representatives  of  labor  organizations;  five 
shall  be  representatives  of  management;'  one 
representative  each  from  the  fields  of  insur- 
ance, corporate  trust,  actuarial  counseling. 
Investment  counseling,  and  the  accounting 
field;  and  six  representatives  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed  from  the  general  public,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  persons  representing  thoee 
receiving  benefits  from  a  private  pension 
plan. 

"(4)  Members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  that  of  those  first  appointed,  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year, 
seven  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  eight  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years.  A  member  may  be  reappointed, 
and  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
ShaU  be  appK>lnted  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  majority  of  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  and  action  shall  be  taken 
only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 

"(5)  Members  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $150  per  day  when  engaged  la 
the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  except 
that  any  such  member  who  holds  another 
office  or  position  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation. Any  member  shall  receive  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  CouncU 
to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act  and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
reconunendatlons  with  respect  thereto.  The 
CoimcU  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
requests.  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  reconunendatlon  which  he 
has  received  from  the  Council  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  a  report  cover- 
ing his  actlvltlee  imder  the  Act  and  the  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  for  Employees  Act 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Including  full 
Information  as  to  the  number  of  plans  *n«i 
their  size,  the  results  ot  any  studies  he  may 
have  made  of  such  plans  and  the  operation  o< 
this  Act  and  the  Retirement  Income  decurlty 
for  Employees  Act  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion and  data  as  he  may  deem  desirable  In 
connection  with  employee  welfare  and  pen- 
sion benefit  plans. 

"(c)  Tb«  Secretary  shaU  furnish  to  tba 
Council  an  executive  secretary  and  such  sso- 
retarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  conduct  Its  business. 
The  Secretary  may  call  upon  other  agendts 
of  the  OoTemment  for  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  infomuitlon  which  will  assist 
the  CoTincU  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties." 

ADlCINimtATIOM 

Sac.  507.  Section  8108  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ■ii^n^'g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ntw  subsection: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  niunber  of  posi- 
tions authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  8eo- 
retary  of  Labor  is  authcnaed,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  to 
place  a  total  of  20  positions  In  the  Depart- 
mant  of  lAbor  In  GS-18  and  17.". 
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Part  B — Fdjuciart  Standards 
subpart  I — Fiduciary  Standards  Under  the 
Welfare    and    Pension    Plans    Disclosure 

Act 

iMiNDMENT     TO     THE     WELFARE     AND     PENSION 
PLANS    DISCLOSTTHX   ACT 

SK.  511.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Dlaclosure  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
jectlons  15,  16,  17,  and  18  as  sections  17.  18, 
19,  and  20,  respectively  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  14  the  following  new 
sections : 

"FmUClART    STANDARDS 

"Sbc.  15.  (a)  Every  employee  benefit  fund 
established  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  an  employee's  benefit  plan 
stiftU  be  established  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  duly  executed  written  document  which 
gliall  set  forth  the  purpose  or  purposes  for 
i^lch  such  fund  Is  established  and  the  de- 
tailed basis  on  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  Into  and  out  of  such  fund.  Such  fund 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trust  and  shall  be 
held  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  (1)  provid- 
ing benefits  to  participants  in  the  plan  and 
their  beneficiaries  and  (2)  defraying  reason- 
ftble  expenses  of  administering  the  plan. 

"(b)(1)  A  fiduciary  shall  discharge  his 
duties  with  respect  to  the  fund — 

"(A)  with  the  care  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  In  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with 
such  matters  would  \ise  In  the  conduct  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with 
like  alms;  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  standards  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In  accordance  with  the  docu- 
ments and  instruments  governing  the  fund 
Insofar  as  Is  consistent  with  this  Act,  except 
that  (1)  any  assets  of  the  fund  remaining 
upon  dissolution  or  termination  of  the  fund 
shall,  after  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
rights  of  all  beneficiaries  to  benefits  accrued 
to  the  date  of  dissolution  or  termination,  be 
distributed  ratably  to  the  beneficiaries  there- 
of or,  If  the  trust  agreement  so  provides,  to 
the  contributors  thereto;  (U)  that  In  the  case 
of  a  registered  pension  or  profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan,  such  distribution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Retirement 
Income  Seciu-lty  for  Employees  Act;  and  (111) 
any  assets  of  the  fimd,  attributable  to  em- 
ployee contributions,  remaining  after  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  rights  of  all  benefi- 
ciaries accrued  to  the  date  of  dissolution  or 
termination  shall  be  equitably  distributed 
to  the  employee  contributors  according  to 
their  rate  of  contribution. 

"(2)  A  fiduciary  is  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  the  following  transactions: 

"(A)  holding  or  purchasing  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  any  security  which  4ias  been  Issued 
by  an  employer  or  employer-group  whose  em- 
ployees are  participants  In  the  plan,  under 
which  the  fimd  was  established  or  a  cor- 
poration controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with  such  employer,  or  em- 
ployee-group. If  such  Investment,  which 
when  added  to  such  securities  already  held, 
exceeds  7  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
nlus  of  the  assets  of  the  fund.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  such  7  per  centum 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  profit  sharing, 
stock  bonus,  thrift  and  savings  or  other  simi- 
lar plans  which  expUclUy  provide  that  some 
or  all  of  the  plan  fimds  may  be  Invested  in 
•curitles  of  such  employer  or  a  corporation 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  employer,  nor  shall  said 
plans  be  deemed  to  be  limited  by  any  diver- 
•Iflcatlon  rule  as  to  plan  funds  which  may 
he  invested  In  such  securities.  Profit  sharing, 
«ock  bonus,  thrift,  or  other  similar  plans, 
which  are  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  which  allow  Investment  In  such 
•ourttles  without  explicit  provision  In  the 
Pl*n,  shall  remain  exempt  from  the  7  per 


centiun  limitation  until  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. Nothing  contained  In  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  construed  to  relieve  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus,  thrift  and  savings  or  other  simi- 
lar plans  from  any  other  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  section.  For  the  piuroses  of 
this  subparagraph  the  leasing  (or  a  purchase 
In  connection  with  such  lease)  of  real  prop- 
erty and  personal  property  related  to  such 
real  property  to  an  employer  or  employer- 
group  by  a  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
security  of  such  employer  or  employer- 
group; 

"(B)  any  fund  other  than  a  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus,  thrift  savings  plan,  etc.,  holding 
securities  of  an  employer  or  employer  group 
which  employs  participants  In  such  plan,  In 
excess  of  7  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  fund  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall,  within  5  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  divest  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  excess  and  shall, 
not  later  than  10  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  divest  not  less  than  100 
per  centum  of  such  excess. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
a  fiduciary  shall  not  engage  In  a  transaction 
with  respect  to  a  trust  which  constitutes  a 
direct  or  Indirect — 

"(A)  sale  or  exchsmge,  or  leasing  of  any 
property  between  the  trust  and  a  party  in 
Interest; 

"(B)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  trust  and  a  party  In 
Interest; 

"(C)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  facili- 
ties between  the  trust  and  a  party  In  Inter- 
est; 

"(D)  transfer  to,  or  use  by  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  party  In  Interest  of  any  assets  of  the 
trust; 

"(E)  act  by  a  fiduciary  where  he  deals 
In  his  own  Interest  for  his  own  account; 

"(F)  receipt  by  a  party  In  Interest  from 
any  party  dealing  with  the  trust  In  a  trans- 
action Involving  the  trust;  or 

"(G)  represent  any  other  party  with  such 
fund  or  In  any  way  act  on  behalf  of  a  party 
adverse  to  the  fund  or  adverse  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  Its  participants  or  beneficiaries. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  In  conjimctlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  by  rule 
or  regulation  provide  for  the  conditional  or 
unconditional  exemption  of  any  fiduciary  or 
class  of  fiduciaries  or  transactions  or  class  of 
transactions  from  all  or  part  of  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

An  exemption  granted  under  this  section 
shall  not  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any  other 
applicable  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  granting 
an  exemption  imder  this  paragraph  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  assure  that  such  exemption  is 
(A)  administratively  feasible,  (B)  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  fund,  and  (C)  protective  of  the 
rights,  both  contingent  and  vested,  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan. 
Prior  to  the  granting  of  an  exemption  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretaries  shall  give  ade- 
quate notice  which  shall  Include  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register,  to  interested  per- 
sons, of  the  pendency  of  such  exemptions. 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  loan  made  by  the  trust  to  par- 
ties in  interest  who  are  participants  for  bene- 
ficiaries (other  than  an  owner  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  or  a  proprietary  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  412(c) 
(1)  of  such  Code)  of  the  plan  If  such  loans 
are  (1)  available  to  all  such  participants  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  (11)  are  not  made 
available  to  highly  compensated  employees  in 
an  amount  greater  than  that  amount  made 
available  to  other  employees,  (111)  are  made 
In  accordance  with  specific  provisions  regard- 


ing such  loans  set  forth  In  the  plan,  (Iv) 
bear  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest,  and  (v) 
are  adequately  secured; 

"(2)  a  fiduciary  receiving  any  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  rendered,  or  for 
the  relmbiu^ement  of  expenses  properly  and 
actually  Incurred.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  with  the  fund,  or  receiving  in  a  fi- 
duciary capacity  proceeds  from  any  transac- 
tions Involving  plan  funds,  except  that  no 
person  so  serving  who  Is  actually  receiving 
full-time  compensation  from  an  employer  or 
association  of  employers  whose  employees  are 
participants  In  the  plan  under  wiiich  the 
fund  was  established,  or  from  an  employee 
organization  whose  members  are  partlclp>ante 
In  such  plan  shall  receive  compensation 
from  such  fund,  except  for  relmbvtrsement  of 
expenses  properly  and  actiially  Incurred  and 
not  otherwise  reimbursed; 

"(3)  the  receipt  by  a  fiduciary  or  oth« 
party  In  Interest  of  any  benefit  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  benefi- 
ciary In  the  plan; 

"(4)  contracting  or  mairing  reasonable  ar- 
rangements with  a  party  In  Interest  for  of- 
fice space  and  other  services  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  plan  and  paying  reasonable 
compensation  therefor; 

"(5)  following  the  si>eclflc  Instructions  In 
the  trust  Instrument  or  other  document  gov- 
erning the  fund  insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  specific  prohibitions  listed  In  subsection 
(b)(3); 

"(6)  tailng  action  pursuant  to  an  authori- 
zation In  the  tiTtst  Instrmnent  or  other  docu- 
ment governing  the  fund,  provided  such  ac- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b). 

"(d)  Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  any  of 
the  responslbUltlee.  obligations,  or  duties  Im- 
posed upon  fiduciaries  by  thm  Act  shall  be 
personally  liable  to  such  fund  for  any  losses 
to  the  fund  resulting  from  such  breach,  and 
to  pay  to  such  fund  any  profits  which  have 
Inured  to  such  fiduciary  through  use  of  as- 
sets of  the  fund. 

"(e)  When  two  or  more  fiduciaries  under- 
take Jointly  the  performance  of  a  duty  or 
the  excise  of  a  power,  or  where  two  or  more 
fiduciaries  are  required  by  an  Instrument 
govenUng  the  fund  to  tmdertake  Jointly  the 
performance  of  a  duty  or  the  exercise  of 
power,  but  not  otherwise,  each  of  such  fi- 
duciaries shall  have  the  duty  to  prevent  any 
other  such  cofiduclary  from  committing  a 
breach  of  responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty 
of  a  fiduciary  or  to  compel  such  other  co- 
fiduciary  to  redress  such  a  breach,  except  that 
no  fiduciary  shall  be  liable  for  any  conse- 
quence of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  as  a  co- 
fiduciary  who  Is  undertaking  or  Is  required  to 
undertake  Jointly  smy  duty  or  i>ower  If  he 
shall  object  In  writing  to  the  specific  action 
and  promptly  file  a  copy  of  his  objection 
with  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  No  fiduciary  may  be  relieved  from  any 
responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty  Impoeed  by 
law,  by  any  agreement,  or  otherwise.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  tmy  agreement  allocat- 
ing specific  duties  or  responsibilities  among 
fiduciaries,  or  bar  any  agreement  of  Insur- 
ance coverage  or  Indemnification  affecting 
fiduciaries  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  A  fiduciary  shall  not  be  liable  for  a 
violation  of  this  Act  committed  before  he  be- 
came a  fiduciary  or  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 
fiduciary. 

"  (h)  No  fiduciary  shall  permit  any  assets  of 
the  fund  to  be  held,  deposited,  or  invested 
outside  the  United  States  unless  the  Indlda 
of  ownership  remain  within  the  Jurisdkstlon 
of  a  United  States  District  Court,  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Seerstazy  by  miM  or  rag- 
ulatlona. 

"(I)  Any  party  In  Interest  who  participates 
In  a  transacUon  prohlbted  by  this  Act  know- 
ingly, or  with  reason  to  know  that  the  trans- 
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action  was  a  transaction  to  which  this  Act 
appUes,  shall  be  personally  liable  to  make 
good  to  the  fund  any  losses  sustained  by  the 
fund  resulting  from  such  transaction,  and  to 
pay  to  the  fund  any  profits  realized  by  him 
from  such  transaction. 

"(J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
transfer  of  real  or  personal  property  by  a 
party  in  Interest  to  a  trust  to  which  the 
property  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  similar 
Hen  which  the  trust  assumes  or  If  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  or  similar  lien  which  a 
party  in  interest  placed  on  the  property  with- 
in the  10-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
transfer. 

"(k)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'employer-group'  means  anv  controlled 
group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in  section 
1563(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  of  which  the  emplojer  who  maintains 
the  plan  is  a  member. 

"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 

"(1)  funds  held  by  an  Insurance  carrier 
unless  that  carrier  holds  funds  in  a  separate 
account. 

"(2)  funds  held  by  an  Investment  company 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

"(3)  a  plan  administered  bv  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  bv  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such 
a  government,  or 

"(4)  a  plan  established  or  maintained  by  a 
church  or  a  convention  or  association '  of 
churches  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  unless  that  plan  is  taxable  under 
chapter  45  of  such  Code. 

"PBOHIBrnON  OP  FIDtJCIAHT  SEKVICE3 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  No  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of.  or  has  been  Imprisoned  as  a  result 
of  his   conviction   of,   robbery,   bribery,   ex- 
tortion, embeziJement,  grand  larceny,  bur- 
glary, arson,  a  felony  violation  of  Federal  or 
State   law   Involving  substances   defined    in 
section   102(6)    of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
murder,    rape,    kidnaping,    perjury,    assault 
with    Intent   to   kill,   assault   which    inflicts 
grievous  bodUy  Injury,  any  crime  described 
In  section  9(a)(1)   of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.8.C.  80a-9(a)  (1) ) ,  a 
violation   of   any   provision   of    this   Act '  a 
violation  of  section  302  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  (61  SUt    157 
as  amended:  29  UJ3.C.  186),  a  violation  of 
chapter  63  of  title  18.  United  States  Code   a 
violation  of  section  874.  1027.  1503.  1505  1506 
1510.  1951.  or  1954  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  a  violation  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting   and   Discloeure   Act   of    1959    (73 
Stat.  519.  as  amended:  29  U.S.C.  401).  or  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  such  crimes  or  at- 
tempt to  commit  any  such  crimes,  or  a  crime 
in  which  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  is  an 
element,  shall  serve — 

"(1)  as  an  administrator,  officer,  trustee, 
custodian,  counsel,  agent,  emplovee  (other 
than  as  an  employee  performing  exclusively 
clerical  or  Janitorial  duties) .  or  fiduciary  of 
any  employee  benefit  plan,  or 

"  (2)  as  a  consultant  to  any  emplovee  bene- 
fit plan, 

during  or  for  five  years  after  a  conviction  or 
after  the  end  of  an  imprisonment  for  any 
crime  listed  in  this  paragraph,  unless  prior 
to  the  end  of  such  five-year  period,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  so  convicted  or  Imprisoned, 
the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  determines  that  such 
person's  service  In  any  capacity  referred  to 
In  Bubparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Prior 
to  making  any  auch  determination  the  Board 
shall  hold  an  administrative  hearing  and 
shall  give  notice  of  such  proceedings  by  cer- 
tified maU  to  the  State,  county,  and  Fed- 
eral prosecuting  officUls  in  the  Jurisdiction 


or  Jurisdictions  in  which  such  person  was 
convicted.  The  Board's  determination  In  any 
such  proceeding  shall  be  final. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section,  or  knowingly  permits  another 
person  to  violate  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  any  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  'convicted'  and  under  the  dlsabUity  of 
•conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  trial  court  or  the  date  of  the  final 
sustaining  of  such  judgment  on  appeal, 
whichever  Is  later,  regardless  of  when  such 
conviction  occurred: 

"(2)  the  term  Imprisonment'  shall  not 
include  any  period  of  parole:  and 

"(3)  'consultant'  means  any  person  who, 
for  pecuniary  benefit,  direct  or  Indirect,  ad- 
vises or  represents  aa  employer  benefit  plan 
concerning  the  estabJishment  or  operation 
of  such  plan.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  512.  The  amendments  made  by  part 
A  and  subpart  I  of  part  B  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  Januarj'  i,  1974,  except  for  those 
amendments  dealing  with  prohibited  trans- 
actions which  shall  be  effective  January  1 
1975.  ' 
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Subpart  II— Fiduciary  Standards  Under  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Sec.  521.  Ftouciary  Standards. 

(a)  Duplication  op  Effort. — In  order  to 
avoid  unnecessarj'  expense  and  duplication 
of  functions  among  Government  agencies  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  and  mutual  assist- 
ance. Any  information  comlnp  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
course  of  his  administration  of  this  section 
which  may  warrant  consideration  for  crimi- 
nal prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  other  criminal  law  shaU  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secret*ry  of  Labor  for  Im- 
mediate transmittal  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  CooPEaATioN  With  Regard  to  Investi- 
gations.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  preclude  a 
duplication  of  effort  with  regard  to  investi- 
gations of  violations  relating  to  fiduciaries. 

(c)  Administration.— 

(1)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  conjtinc- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  promulgate  rules  and  regiUatlons  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
section  with  regard  to  prohibited  transac- 
tions under  section  522(d)  ( 1 ) . 
Sec.  522.  Prohibited  Transactions. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  503. — Section 
503  (relating  to  requirements  for  exemption) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (18)  "  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A), 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
and  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)(1)(C) 
as  (a)(1)(B), 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  section  401(a)"  In 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (c), 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d),  (f), 
and  (g)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
(di . 

(b)  Excise  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions.—Chapter  44  of  subtitle  D  (relating  to. 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  (as  added  by 
section  241  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  4974.  Excise      Tax       on      Prohibited 
Transactidns. 
"(a)  Inttial  Taxes  on  Party  in  Interest. — 
There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  on  each  pro- 
hibited transaction  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 


of  the  amount  Involved  with  respect  to  the 
prohibited  transaction  for  each  year  (or  part 
thereof)  in  the  taxable  period.  The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  any 
party  in  Interest  who  participates  in  the 
prohibited  transaction. 

"(b)  Addition AL  Taxes  on  Party  in  In- 
terest.— In  any  case  In  which  an  Initial  tax 
IS  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  a  prohibit- 
ed transaction  and  the  transaction  is  not 
corrected  within  the  correction  period,  there 
is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100  per- 
cent  of  the  amount  Involved.  The  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  anv 
party  in  Interest  who  participated  In  the 
prohibited  transaction. 

"(c)  Special  Rttle. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  If  more  than  one  per- 
son is  liable  under  aay  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  with  respect  to  anv  one 
prohibited  transaction,  all  such  persons" shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  under  such 
paragraph  with  respect  to  such  act. 
"(d)  Prohibited  Transaction. — 
"(1)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'prohibited  transaction' 
means  a  transaction  between  a  party  in  in- 
terest and  an  employee's  trust  described  in 
.section  401(a).  a  plan  described  in  sect'on 
404(a)(2).  or  a  qualified  individual  retire- 
ment account  described  In  section  408(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  (or  which,  at  any  time,  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
be  such  a  trust,  plan,  or  account)  and  which 
constitutes  a  direct  or  indirect — 

"(A)  sale  or  exchange,  or  leasing  of  any 
property  between  the  trust  and  a  party  In 
Interest; 

"(B)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  trust  and  a  party  in 
Interest: 

"(C)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  facil- 
ities between  the  trtist  and  a  partv  In  inter- 
est: 

"(D)  transfer  to,  or  use  by  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  party  In  interest  of  any  assets  of  the 
trust: 

"(E)  act  by  a  party  In  Interest  wherebv 
he  deals  with  the  assets  of  the  trust  in  hla 
own  Interest  or  for  his  own  account; 

"(F)  receipt  of  consideration  from  any 
party  In  interest  by  any  party  dealing  with 
the  trust  In  a  transaction  Involving  the 
trust. 

"(2)  Special  bxiles. — For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  Exemption. — The  Secretary,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  bv 
rule  or  regulation  provide  for  the  condition- 
al or  unconditional  exemption  of  any  fiduci- 
ary or  class  of  fljluclarles  or  transactions  or 
class  of  transactions  from  all  or  part  of  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  thU 
subsection.  An  exemption  granted  under  this 
section  shall  not  relieve  a  fiduciary  from 
any  other  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act. 
In  granting  an  exemption  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretaries  shall  assure  that  such 
exemption  is  (1)  administratively  feasible, 
ni)  In  the  interests  of  the  fund,  and  (ill) 
protective  of  the  rights,  both  contingent  and 
vested,  of  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
such  plan.  Prior  to  the  granting  of  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretaries 
shall  give  adequate  notice  to  interested  per- 
sons, which  shaU  Include  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  of  the  pendency  of  such 
exemptions: 

"(B)  Encumbered  property. — A  transfer  of 
real  or  personal  property  by  a  party  In  In- 
terest to  a  trust  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  be  treated  aa  a  sale  or  exchange 
If  the  property  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  cr 
similar  lien  which  the  trust  assumes  or  if  It 
Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  Or  slmUar  lien  which 
a  party  In  Interest  placed  on  the  property 
vrtthin  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  transfer; 

"(C)    Loans   to    participants. — Any   loan 
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made  by  the  trust  to  parties  In  Interest  who 
are  participants  or  beneficiaries  (other  than 
an  owner  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(3))  of  the  qualified  plan  Is 
not  a  prohibited  transaction  M  such  loans 
are  (1)  available  to  all  such  participants  or 
beneficiaries  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
(11)  are  not  made  available  to  highly  com- 
pensated employees  In  an  amount  greater 
than  that  amount  made  available  to  other 
employees,  (Hi)  are  made  In  accordance  wl:h 
specific  provisions  regarding  such  loans  set 
forth  In  the  plan,  (iv)  bear  a  reasonable  rate 
of  Interest,  and  (v)  are  adequately  secured. 

"(D)  Compensation  to  fiduciary. — Re- 
ceiving any  reasonable  compensation  for 
service  rendered,  or  for  the  reimbursement 
of  expenses  properly  and  actually  Incurred, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  the 
fund,  or  receiving  In  a  flduclar"  capacity 
proceeds  from  any  transaction  Involving 
plan  funds  is  not  a  prohibited  transaction 
except  that  no  person  so  serving  who  is 
actually  receiving  full-time  compensation 
from  an  employer  or  association  of  employ- 
ers whose  employees  are  participants  Ln  the 
plan  under  which  the  fund  was  established, 
or  from  an  employee  organization  whose 
members  are  participants  in  such  plan,  shall 
receive  compensation  from  such  fund,  ex- 
cept for  r;lmbursement  of  expenses  prop- 
erly and  actually  Incurred  and  not  otherwise 
reimbursed. 

"(E)  Lease  arrangements  between  plans 
and  employers  of  participants. — The  leas- 
ing (or  a  purchase  In  connection  with  such 
lease)  cf  real  property  and  f>ersonal  prop- 
erty related  to  such  real  property  to  an  em- 
ployer or  employer-group  by  a  pension  plan 
shall  not  be  a  prohibited  transaction  If  such 
agreements  do  not  exceed  the  limitations 
imposed  by  section  15(c)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
'employer-group'  means  any  controlled  group 
or  corporation  (as  defined  In  section  1563 
la))  of  which  the  employer  who  maintains 
the  plan  is  a  member. 

"(P)  Actions  in  accordance  with  govern- 
ing DOCUMENT. — It  Is  not  a  prohibited  trans- 
action to— 

"(i)  contract  or  make  reasonable  arrange- 
ments v;ith  a  party  in  interest  for  office  space 
and  other  services  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  and  to  pay  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor: 

"(11)  follow  specific  Instructions  In  the 
trust  Instrument  or  other  document  gov- 
erning the  fund  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  specific  prohibitions  listed  in  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(111)  take  action  pursuant  to  an  author- 
ization in  the  trust  Instrument  or  other 
document  governing  the  fund,  provided  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  prohibitions  of 
this  section. 

"(G)     FroUClAET    or    party    IN    INTEREST    AS 

PARTICIPANTS.— The  TBcelpt  by  a  fiduciary  or 
other  party  hi  Interest  of  any  benefit  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  as  a  participant  or 
beneficiary  In  the  qualified  plan  Is  not  a 
prohibited  transaction. 

"(H)  Other  offices. — It  Is  not  a  prohibited 
transaction  for  a  fiduciary  to  serve  as  an  of- 
ficer, employee,  agent,  or  other  representa- 
tive of  a  party  In  Interest. 

"(I)  Exclusions. — A  qualified  plan  or  part 
thereof  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  funds  held  by  an  insurance  carrier 
unless  that  carrier  holds  the  funds  In  a  sep- 
arate account, 

"(11)  funds  held  by  an  Investment  com- 
pany subject  to  regulation  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940, 

"(111)  a  plan  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
such  a  government,  or 

"(Iv)    a  plan  established  and  maintained 


by  a  church  or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a),  unless  that  plem  Is  taxable 
under  chapter  45  (relating  to  certain  guar- 
anteed benefit  plans). 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'separate  account'  means  an  account  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany under  which  income  expenses,  gains, 
and  losses  (whether  or  not  realized)  from  as- 
sets allocated  to  such  account  are  credited 
or  charged  against  the  account  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  contract  without  regard 
to  other  income  expenses,  gains,  or  losses  of 
the  Insurance  company. 

"(J)  Distribution  to  employer. — It  is  not 
a  prohibited  traii.saction  for  a  fiduciary  to 
make  a  distribution  of  the  residual  assets  of 
the  trust  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
plan,  and  not  in  contravention  of  existing 
law,  to  the  employer  who  maintains  the  plan 
after  all  liabilities  of  the  plan  with  respect 
to  participants  and  their  beneficiaries  have 
been  satisfied,  except  that  any  assets  of  the 
fund  attributable  to  employee  contributions, 
remaining  after  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
rights  of  all  beneficiaries  accrued  to  the  date 
of  dissolution  or  termination,  shall  be  equi- 
tably distributed  to  the  employee  contribu- 
tors according  to  their  rate  of  contribution. 

"(6)    FlDUCLARY  AND  PARTY  IN  INTEREST. 

"  ( 1 )  Party  in  interest. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'party  in  interest' 
mear^.  with  respect  to  a  qualified  plan,  a 
person  who  Is — 

"  ( A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  prohibited 
trar»saction,  a  fiduciary  who  benefits  from  the 
particular  prohibited  transaction: 

"(B)  an  Eidmlnlstrator,  officer,  trustee,  cus- 
todian, counsel  of,  or  person  providing  bene- 
fit plan  services  to.  a  qusillfled  plan; 

"(C)  an  employer  any  of  whose  employees 
arc  covered  by  such  a  plan; 

"(D|  an  employee  organization  any  of 
whose  numbers  are  covered  by  such  a  plan: 

"(E)  an  owner,  direct  or  Indirect,  of  50 
percent  or  more  of — 

"(I)  the  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of"  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  the  total 
value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  a 
corporation, 

"(11)  the  capital  Interest  or  the  profits  In- 
terest of  a  partnership,  or 

"(111)   the  beneficial  Interest  of  a  trust  or 
unincorporated  enterprise, 
which  Is  an  employer  or  an  employee  orga- 
nization described  in  subparaEraph  (C) .  (D) ; 

"(F)  a  member  of  the  family  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (5))  of  any  Individual  described 
In  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  (C).  or  (E); 

"(Q)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  trust 
or  estate  of  which  (or  in  which)  50  percent 
or  more  of — 

"(I)  the  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  the  total 
value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such 
corporation, 

"(11)  the  capital  Interest  or  profit-Inter- 
est of  such  partnership,  or 

"(111)  the  beneficial  Interest  of  such  trust 
or  estate, 

Is  owned  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  held  by 
persons  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C).  (D),  or  (E): 

"(H)  a  corporation  which  Is  owned  In  the 
manner  described  In  subparagraph  (G)  by  a 
person  who  Is  a  person  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (E) ; 

"(I)  an  officer,  director  (or  an  Individual 
having  powers  or  responsibilities  sImUar  to 
those  of  officers  or  directors),  a  10  percent 
or  more  shareholder,  or  a  highly  compen- 
sated employee  (earning  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  yearly  wages  of  an  employer)  of  a 
person  described  In  subparagraph  (C),  (D), 
(E),  (G).or  (H):  or 

"(J)  a  10  percent  or  more  (In  capital  or 
profits)  partner  of  a  person  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C).  (D).  (E).  (O),  or  (H). 


"(2)  Fiduciary. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  fiduciary'  with  respect  to  a 
qualified  plan  means — 

"(A)   any  person  who — 

"(I)  exercises  any  power  of  control,  man- 
agement or  disposition  with  respect  to  any 
moneys  or  other  property  of  a  qualified 
plan,  or 

"(11)  has  authority  or  responsibility  to  ex- 
ercise such  powers. 

If  any  moneys  or  other  property  of  an  em- 
ployee benefit  fund  are  Invested  In  shares 
of  an  Investment  company  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  the 
investment  shall  not  cause  that  Investment 
company  or  that  Investment  company's  in- 
vestment adviser  or  principal  underwriter 
to  be  treated  as  a  fiduciary  or  a  party  in 
Interest  for  purposes  of  this  section,  except 
when  an  investment  company  or  Its  invest- 
ment adviser  or  principal  underwTlter  acts  In 
connection  with  an  employee  benefit  fund 
established  or  maintained  pursuant  to  an 
employee  benefit  plan  covering  employees  of 
the  Investment  company.  Its  Investment  ad- 
viser, or  Its  principal  underwriter. 

"(3)  Stockholdings — For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  (E)  (1),  (G)  (I) ,  and  (H) ,  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  Indirect  stock- 
holdings which  would  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  section  2S7(c),  except  that, 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  section  267 
(c)  (4)  shall  be  treated  as  providing  that 
the  members  of  the  family  of  an  Individual 
are  the  members  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (5). 

"(4)  Partnerships;  trusts. — For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (1)(E)  (ii)  and  (ill),  (G),  (U) 
and  (ill)  and  (J),  the  ownership  of  profits 
or  beneficial  interests  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  for  construc- 
tive ownership  of  stock  provided  In  section 
267(c)  (other  than  paragraph  (3)  there- 
of), except  that  section  267(c)(4)  shall  be 
treated  as  providing  that  the  members  of  the 
family  of  an  individual  are  the  members 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 5 ) . 

"(5)  Member  of  family. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)(F),  the  family  of  any  Indi- 
vidual shall  include  his  spouse,  ancestor, 
descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law. 
daughter-in-law,  father-in-law,  mother-in- 
law,  brother-in-law,  or  slster-ln-law. 

"(f)  Other  Definitions.- — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
hibited transaction,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  on  which  the  prohibited  trans- 
action occurs  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  de- 
ficiency pursuant  to  section  6212,  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a), 
or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  correction  of  the 
prohibited  transaction  Is  completed. 

"  (2)  Amount  involved. — The  term  'amount 
Involved'  means,  with  respect  to  a  prohibited 
transaction,  the  greater  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  other  prop- 
erty given  or  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  other  property  re- 
ceived; except  that,  in  the  case  of  services 
described  In  subparagraph  (d)  (2)  (C)  or  (D) 
the  amount  Involved  shall  be  only  the  ex- 
cess compensation.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  fair  m<ir')-:et  value — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  lrap>osed  .by 
subsection  (a) ,  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  prohibited  transaction 
occurs:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (b),  shall  be  the  highest  fair 
market  value  during  the  correction  period. 

"(3)  Correction. — The  terms  'correction' 
and  'correct'  mean,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
hibited transaction,  undoing  the  transaction 
to  the  extent  possible,  but  in  any  case  plac- 
ing the  plan  In  a  financial  position  not  worse 
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than  tbat  In  which  It  would  be  If  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  had  not  occurred. 

"(4)  CoRRiCTioN  PERIOD. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  on  which  the  prohibited  transaction 
occurs  and  ending  90  days  aXter  the  date  of 
mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  un- 
der section  6212,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 

"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  la  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  correction  of  the 
prohibited  transaction.". 

(c)  CLxaiCAi,  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  "Hie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44  (re- 
lating to  qualified  pension  plans) ,  which  was 
added  by  section  241  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec   4974.  Excise  tax  on  prohibited  trans- 
actions.". 

(d)  Etfective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1976. 

(c)  Savings  F>rovi31on. — Section  4974  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
excise  tax  on  prohibited  transactions)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  a  loan  of  money  or  other  extension  of 
credit  between  a  trust  and  a  party  In  In- 
terest under  a  binding  contract  In  effect  on 
August  21.  1973  (or  pursuEmt  to  renewals  of 
such  a  contract)  untU  August  22,  1983,  If 
such  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit  re- 
mains at  least  as  lavorable  to  the  trust  as  an 
arm's-length  transaction  with  an  unrelated 
party  would  be,  and  if  the  execution  of  the 
contract,  the  making  of  the  loan,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  was  not,  at  the  tlm»  of 
such  execution,  making,  or  extension,  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  503(b)  or  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  prior  law) ; 

(2)  a  lease  or  Joint  use  of  property  Involv- 
ing the  trust  and  a  party  In  interest  pvir- 
suant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect  on 
Augijst  21,  1973  (or  pursuant  to  renewals 
of  such  a  contract),  until  August  22,  1983,  If 
such  lease  or  Joint  msk  remains  at  least  as 
favorable  to  the  trust  as  an  arm's-length 
transaction  with  an  unrelated  party  would 
be  and  If  the  execution  of  the  contract  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  such  execution,  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  603(b))  or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  law; 

(4)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  property  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
between  a  trust  and  a  party  in  interest  be- 
fore August  23, 1983,  if — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  the  property  by  the  trust 
to  the  party  in  interest,  the  trust  recelvee 
an  amount  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  such  disposition;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  at  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  trust,  the  trust  pays  an 
amount  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
acquisition. 

TITliK  VI — ^ENFORCEMENT 

PABI    A — DtSPTTTXS    BXLATTNG    TO    TBM    QlTALI- 
nCATZON   OF  C^ASf   ElCPLOTB  PUITS 

Sec.  601.  Tax  OormT  Pbocxdttkb. 

(a)  Iw  OKirxaAi,. — Subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
(relating  to  the  tax  court)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
part: 

"Pa«T  IV— DKLAEATOIT  JUDOJUNTB  "BXLXTWa 
TO    QVAUTICATIOir    OF    CBTAm     SUFLOTXK 

Plaits 

"Sec.  7476.  Declaratory  Judgmenta 
"Sec.  7477.  Proceduw. 


"Sec.  7476.  Declabatobt  Judgments. 

"(a)  JuKisDicnoN. — The  United  States  Tax 
Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  under  this  part 
to  hear  controversies  and  to  enter  Judgments 
declaring  whether  a  plan  established  by  an 
employer  for  his  employees  Is  a  qualified 
plan  as  defined  in  subsection  (b).  Any  such 
Judgment  by  the  Court  constitutes  Its  deci- 
sion In  the  proceeding  and  shall  be  review- 
able m  the  same  manner  as  any  other  deci- 
sions of  the  Court. 

"(b)    Qualified  Plan  Defined. — As  used  in 
this  part,  the  term  'qualified  plan'  means — 
"(1)    a    pension,    profit    sharing,   or   stock 
boniw  plan  described  la  section  401(a), 

"(2)  an  aimulty  plan  described  In  section 
403(a),  or 

"(3)  a  bond  purchase  plan  described  In 
section  405(a). 

"(c)  Exhaustion  op  Administrative  Reme- 
DIE3,  Etc.— The  Tax  Court  shall  not  Issue  a 
declaratory  Judgment  under  this  part  In  any 
proceeding  unless  It  determines  that  the 
petitioner  has  exhausted  administrative  rem- 
edies avaUable  to  him  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  that  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Judgment  Is  sought  has 
been  put  into  effect  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceeding  before  the  Tax  Court. 
A  plan  shall  be  treated  as  in  effect  even 
though  It  includes  a  provision  that  the 
funds  contributed  to  It  may  be  refunded  in 
the  event  the  plan  Is  found  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  or  by  the  Tax  Court  not  to  be 
a  qualified  plan. 

"(d)  CoMMKSiONERS.^The  chief  Judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  may  assign  proceedings  under 
this  part  to  be  heard  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  coiiTt,  and  the  co»irt  may  authorize  a 
commissioner  to  enter  the  decision  of  the 
court  with  respect  to  such  proceeding,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  review  as  the 
court  may  by  rule  provide. 
"Sec.  7477.  Procedure. 

"(a)  Right  To  Bring  Action. — 

"(1)    Actions   BRoucirr   bt   emploter   or 

trustee;    intervention    by    employee. An 

action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
part  may  be  brought  by  an  employer  who 
has  established  a  pension,  profit  sharing, 
stock  bonus,  annuity,  or  bond  purchase  plan 
and  who  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  a  request  for  a  determination 
that  the  plan  is  a  qualified  plan,  that,  if 
amended  in  accordance  with  a  proposed 
amendment.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  qual- 
ified plan,  or  that  termination  of  the  plan 
In  accordance  with  a  proposed  plan  of 
termination  will  not  result  in  the  plan  being 
treated  as  not  a  qualified  plan  for  the  plan 
year  during  which  the  termination  occura. 
If  such  a  request  was  submitted  by  the 
trustee  of  the  plan,  the  action  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  may  be  brought  by  the 
trustee.  If  the  action  Is  brought  by  the  em- 
ployer or  the  trustee,  an  employee  of  that 
employer  may  Intervene  in  the  proceeding 

"(A)  he  intervened  in  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to 
the  requested  determination,  or 

"(B)  the  employer  or  trustee  failed  to 
provide  notice  to  employees  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  request  for  a  determination  at, 
or  prior  to,  the  time  at  which  the  request 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(2)  Actions  brought  by  EMPLOYixa;  m- 
TZRVINTION  BY  EMPLOYER. — An  actloh  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  with  respect  to  a  de- 
termination obtained  by  an  employer  or  by 
a  tnistee  may  also  be  brought  by  an  in- 
dividual who  was  an  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer during  the  period  with  reepect  to 
which  the  Judgment  is  sought.  In  any  such 
action  brought  by  an  employee,  the  employer 
may  intervene. 

"(b)  Tncx  roa  Brincino  Action. — 

"(1)  90-DAT  PERIOD.— Except  as  provided  in 
Paragrapli    (2),    an    actum   for   declaratory 


Judgment  imder  this  part  must  be  com- 
menced within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends  by 
certified  or  registered  maU  his  determination 
with  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  plan 
to  the  person  requesting  such  determination. 
"(2)  Failure  to  issue  determinations;  ex- 
tensions OP  time. — If  lihe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  falls  to  issue  a  determination,  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  a  request- 
ed determination  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fication of  a  pension,  profit  sharing,  stock 
bonus,  annuity,  or  bond  purchase  plan,  or 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  amendment  or 
termination  of  a  qualified  plan,  within  270 
days  after  the  filing  with  him  of  the  request 
for  such  determination,  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  under  this  part  may 
be  commenced  within  90  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  270-day  period.  If,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  270-day  period,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  the  person  re- 
questing the  determination  consent  in  writ- 
ing to  an  extension  of  such  period,  the  90- 
day  period  for  commencing  an  action  shall 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  expiration  of  the 
extended  period  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

"(c)  Burden  or  Proof .^The  person  bring- 
ing an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment  under 
this  part  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  with 
respect  to  any  ground  which  was  set  forth  In 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  in  such  manner  as  to  Inform  the 
person  adequately  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
termination. The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect 
to  any  ground  on  which  he  relies  In  the  pro- 
ceeding for  a  declaratory  Judgment  and 
which  was  not  set  forth  in  his  determination 
in  such  manner.  If  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate did  not  Issue  a  determination,  he  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  any 
ground  on  which  he  relies  In  a  proceeding 
under  this  part.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Pee  for  filing  petition. — Section  7451 
(relating  to  fee  for  filing  petition)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "deficiency"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "deficiency  or  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  under  part  IV  of  this  sub- 
chapter". 

(2)  Date  of  decision. — Section  7459(c) 
(relating  to  date  of  decision)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "or,  in  the  case 
of  a  declaratory  Judgment  proceeding  under 
part  IV  of  this  subchapter,  the  date  specified 
by  the  Tax  Court  in  its  decision". 

(3)  Venttb  for  appeal  of  decision Sec- 
tion 7482(b)(1)  (relating  to  venue)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
declaratory  Judgment  of  the  Tax  Court,  the 
rules  of  this  paragraph  shaU  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  employer.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amknbmbnt. — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Part  IV.  Declaratory  Judgments  relating  to 
qviallflcatlon  of  certain  em- 
ployee plans.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,   1976. 

Part  B — Auditing:  Etc. 
Sec.  641.  Excise  Tax  for  AUDrmiG;  Etc. 

(a)  ANNtTAL  Tax  on  Plak  Pabticipatiow.— 
Chapter  44  (relating  to  qualified  pension 
plans)  which  was  added  by  section  241  of 
this  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
Sec.  4975.  Annual  Tax  on  Plan  Pabticipa- 

TION. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Tor  the  calendar  year 
beginning  on  January  1,  1974.  and  each 
calendar  year  thereafter,  there  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  equal  to  $1  per  participant  under 
a  plan  established  by  th^  employer  which 
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"(1)  a  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  described  in  section  401  (a), 

"(2)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a).  or 

"(3)  a  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a). 

■'(b)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  of 
such  participant  under  such  plan. 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  The  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  participants  under  a  plan 
established  and  maintained  by  the  United 
States;  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof;  or  a  corporation  which  is  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  is  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  agreement  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  to  be 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement,  see  sec- 
tion 413. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  plan 
established  by  the  employer  Includes  a  plan 
established  by  a  predecessor  of  the  employer. 

"(d)  Definition  of  Participation. — For 
piirposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'partici- 
pant' means  an  Individual  who  is — 

"(1)  actively  employed  by  the  employer  at 
any  time  during  the  calendar  year, 

"(2)  entitled  to  make  contributions  to  or 
to  have  amounts  contributed  to  or  under 
the  plan  on  his  behalf  by  the  employer,  and 

"(3)  not  currently  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  plan. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessarj'  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  taxes  paid  under  this 
section  as  a  deduction,  see  section  275.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  44  (relating  to  quaUfled 
pension  plans)  which  was  added  by  section 
241  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4974.  Annual   tax   on   plan   participa- 
tion.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Part  C — Actuaries 
Sec.  671.  Enrollment  and  Reports  of  Ac- 
tuaries. 
(a)  Reports,  Statements,  and  Notices  by 
Actuaries. — Part  III  of  chapter  61  (relating 
to  information  and  returns)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  E — Reports,  Statements,  and 
Notices  by  Actuaries 

"Sec.  6058.  Periodic  report  and  statement  of 

actuary. 
"Sec.  6058.  Periodic  Report  and  Statement 
OF  Actuary. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — The  actuarial  report 
described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  filed  by 
the  plan  administrator  (as  defined  in  section 
8(16)  of  the  Welfsire  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act)  with  respect  to  each  defined 
benefit  plan  to  which  section  4971(e)  does 
not  apply,  for  the  first  plan  year  for  which 
this  section  applies  to  the  plan  and  each 
third  plan  year  thereafter  (or  more  fre- 
quently If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  de- 
termines that  more  frequent  reports  or 
statements  are  necessary) . 

"(b)  Actuarial  Report. — The  actuarial  re- 
port of  a  plan  reqtilred  by  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  prepared  by  an  enroUed  actuary 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7517)  and 
ShaU  contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  plan, 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  funding  method 
and  actuarial  assumptions  used  to  determine 
costs  tmder  the  plan, 

" (3 )  a  certification  that  the  funding  stand- 
ard account  required  undmr  section  4971(b) 


(1)  has  been  maintained  during  the  period 
to  which  the  report  relates, 

"(4)  such  other  information  regarding  the 
plan  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  require,  and 

"(5)  a  statement — 

"(A)  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
report  is  complete  and  accurate,  and 

"(B)  of  his  opinion  regarding  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  funding  method  and  actuarial 
assumptions  used  to  determine  the  normal 
costs  of  the  plan. 

"(c)  Time  and  Manner  of  Filing. — The 
actuarial  report  and  statement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  t>e  filed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(b)  Assessable  Penalties. — Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  69  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6692.  Failure  To  File  Actuarial  Notice. 
Report,  or  Statement 
"The  plan  administrator  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(15)  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act)  of  a  defined  benefit  plan  to 
which  section  6058  applies  who  falls  to  file 
the  report  or  statement  required  by  what  sec- 
tion at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  required 
by  that  section,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  failure  unless  It 
Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reason- 
able catise.". 

(c)  Enrollment  of  Actuaries. — Chapter 
77  (relating  to  misceUaneous  provisions)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  7517.  Enrollment  of  Actuaries. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  by 
regulations,  establish  reasonable  standards 
and  qualifications  for  persons  performing 
actuarial  services  described  In  section  6058 
and  shall  enroll  persons  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ards and  qualifications.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may,  after  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  terminate  the 
enrollment  of  an  actuary  under  this  section 
If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that 
the  actuary  has  not  satisfied  requirements 
for  enrollment.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'enrolled  actuary'  means  a  person  who 
is  enroUed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
pursuant  to  this  section." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  HI  of 
chapter  61  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item : 

"Subpart  E — Reports,   statements,   and   no- 
tices by  actuaries.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6692.  Failure  to  file  actuarial  noOoa, 
report,  or  statement.'*. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77  la 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Sec.  7517.  EnrOllinent  of  actuartes.**. 
(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subaectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply  for  plan  yean  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1, 1976. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsectlona 
(c)  and  (d)  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Part    D — Enforceiunt;    Resoltttion    of 
Disputes  Generally 

Bxc.  691.  Arbtthation:  Civil  Acncura  bt  Pab- 

TICIPANT9   AND    BENEFICIARIES 

(a)  AxBirBATXON  Peoubuubb. — Bach  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan  subject  to  this 
part  ShaU  provide— 

(1)  a  procedure  tat  the  fair  and  Just  re- 
view under  the  plan  of  any  dlqiiite  between 
the  administrator  of  the  plan  and  any  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  of  tbe  plan,  and 

(3)  an  opportunity,  after  laeh  renew  and 


a  decision  by  the  administrator  (or  a  faUuie 
to  make  a  dectslon  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  by  the  administrator),  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  such  disputes. 

(b)  Civil  Actions. — A  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary of  such  a  plan  may  bring  a  clvU  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  693  of  this  Act  in  Ueu  of  submitting 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  plan. 

(c)  Alternative  Phocedubes. — If  a  dispute 
under  a  plan  Is  subject  to  prooedtires  estab- 
lished by  coUecttve  bargaining  for  the  reso- 
lution of  such  dispute,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  written  request  by  a  plan  ad- 
ministrator, may  waive  the  application  of 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (e)  to  such  dis- 
pute if  he  determines  that  the  procedures 
provided  for  are  reasonably  fair  and  effective. 

(d)  Application  of  Law  Rklattnc  to  Sec- 
tion 301  OF  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947.— The  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  Judicial  proceedings  relating 
thereto,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws,  deci- 
sions, and  rules  appUcable  to  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  under  section  301  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947. 

(e)  Payment  of  Arbiteatton  Costs.- The 
cost  of  any  arbitration  proceedings  required 
tmder  this  section  (including  arbitrators' 
fees)  shall  be  paid  by  the  plan  under  which 
the  dispute  arises,  unless  the  arbitrator  de- 
termines that  a  participant's  or  beneficiary's 
aUegations  are  frivolous  and  assesses  aU  or 
a  portion  of  such  cost  to  that  party. 

(f)  Information  axd  Assistance. — The 
Secretary  shaU  inform  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries  under  plans  to  which  this  part 
applies  of  their  rights  under  this  part.  Tne 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  such  participants  and  their  beneficiaries 
in  obtaining  such  rights. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  692.  Civil  Actions  by  Secrttary  of 
Labor. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that  an 
employees'  benefit  fund  is  being  or  has  been 
administered  In  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  and  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act  or  the  documents 
governing  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
the  fund,  the  Secretary  may  petition  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  an  order  (1)  requiring  return  to 
such  fund  of  assets  transferred  from  such 
fund  In  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such 
Act,  (2)  requiring  payment  of  benefits  de- 
nied to  any  piarticipant  or  beneficiary  due  to 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act, 
or  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Eiiy)loyees 
Act,  and  (3)  restraining  any  conduct  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fiduciary  requirements  of  such 
Act,  or  of  this  Act,  and  granting  such  other 
reUef  as  may  be  ap>proprlate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  removal  of  a  fiduciary  who  has 
faUed  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  the  removal 
of  any  person  who  is  serving  In  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  section  16(h)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
and  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act. 

Sec.  693.  Actions  To  Redress  ob  Restrain 
Violations  of  Piduciaby  Dtrrr. 
ClvU  actions  for  appropriate  reUef,  legal 
or  equitable,  to  redress  or  restrain  a  breach 
of  any  reeponslbUity,  obligation,  or  duty  of 
a  fiduciary,  including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
removal  of  a  fiduciary  who  has  failed  to  carry 
out  his  duties  and  the  removal  of  any  per- 
son who  is  serving  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  16(b)  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  or  against 
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any  person  who  has  transferred  or  received 
any  of  the  assets  of  a  plan  or  fund  In  viola- 
tion of  the  fiduciary  requirements  of   the 
Welfare   and   Pension   Plans  Disclosure   Act 
or  In  violation  of  the  document  or  docu- 
ments governing  the  establishment  or  oper- 
ation of  the  fund,  may  be  brought  by  any 
participant  or  beneficiary  of  anv  employee 
benefit  plan  or  fund  subject  to  the  Welfare 
and   Pension   Plans   Disclosure   Act   in   any 
court   of    competent    Jurisdiction,    State    or 
Federal,  or  the  United  States  DUtrlct  Court 
for   the  District   of   Columbia,   without  re- 
spect  to   the   amount   In    controversy    and 
without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
ties. Where  such  action  is  brought  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  where  the  plan   Is 
administered,  where  the  breach  took  place, 
or   where    a    defendant   resides   or   may    be 
found,   and  process   may  be   served   In   any 
other  district  where  a  defendant  resides  or 
may   be   found.   Such   actions   may  also   be 
brought  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  as 
a  representative  party  on  behalf  of  all  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  slmUarly  situated. 
In  all  civil  actions  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,   attorneys   appointed   by   the   Secretary 
shaU  represent  the  Secretary  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  518(a)    of  title  28,   United 
States    Code    (relattag    to    lltleatlon    before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) . 
Sec.  694.  Jxtsisdiction  of  Coubts. 

Suits  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  for 
benefits  from  an  employee  benefit  plan  or 
fund,  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  may  be  brought  In  any 
court   of   competent   Jurisdiction,    State    or 
Federal,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  and  without 
regard    to    the    citizenship    of   the    parties, 
against  any  such  plan   or  fund  to  recover 
benefits  due  him  required  to  be  paid  from 
such  plan  or  fund  pursuant  to  the  docu- 
ment or  documents  governing  the  establish- 
ment or  operation  of  the  plan  or  fund,  or  to 
clarify  his  rights  to  future  benefits  under  the 
terms   of   the   plan.   Where   such   action   is 
brought  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,   It  may   be   brought  In  the  district 
where  the  plan  is  administered,  or  where  a 
defendant   resides   or    may   be   found,    and 
process  may  be  served  In  any  other  district 
wher«  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found 
Such  actions  may  also  be  brought  by  a  par- 
ticipant  or   beneficiary   as   a  representative 
party  on  behalf  of  all  participants  or  bene- 
ficiaries similarly  situated. 
Sec.  695.  Prockjttsb. 

(a)  Sravici:.— The  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  competent  to  hear  an  action  brought 
by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  under  section 
693  or  694  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
service  of  a  copy  of  the  complaint  upon  the 
Secretary  by  certified  maU,  who  shall  have 
the  right  in  his  discretion  to  Intervene  In 
the  action. 

(b)  RiatovAL.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  the  Secretary  shaU  have  the  right  to  re- 
move an  action  brought  under  section  693 
or  694  from  a  State  court  to  a  district  court 
of  the  Unlt«d  States.  If  the  action  Is  one 
seeking  relief  of  the  kind  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  sue  for  under  this  Act  Any 
such  removal  shall  be  prior  to  the  trial  of  the 
action  and  shall  be  to  a  district  court  where 
the  Secretary  could  have  Initiated  the  action. 
Sec.  696.  Application  of  Act  of  Makch  23 

1932. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 

to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 

and  Umit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 

in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 


March  23,  1932,  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  suits  brought  under  this  title. 
Sec.  697.  Actions  Beoiught  by  Administea- 

TOR   OR  FmrCIAKT   AGAINST  SECRE- 
TARY 

Suits  by  an  admlnUtrator  or  fiduciary  of 
an  employee  benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act 
or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  to  review  a  final  order  of  the  Secretary, 
to  restrain  the  Secretary  from  taking  any 
action  contrary  to  tUe  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  or  to  compel  action  required  under  this 
Act.  may  be  brought  la  the  name  of  the  plan 
or  fund  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  fund  has  Its 
principal  office,  or  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  698.  Stattte  of  Limitations 

Any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  based  upon 
a  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Di.<;closure  Act  shall  be  com- 
menced within  five  years  after  the  violation 
occurs.  In  the  case  of  fraud  or  concealment 
such  action,  suit,  or  proceedlnp  shall  be 
commenced  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
discovery  of  such  violation. 
Sec.  699.  Relationship  to  State  Laws 

I  a)  Pre-emption  op  State  Laws —It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  exoress  intent  of 
Congress  that,  except  for  actions  authorized 
by  section  694  of  this  title,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
DLsclosure  Act  shall  supersede  any  and  all 
laws  of  the  States  and  of  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  insofar  as  thev  may  now  or 
hereafter  relate  to  the  subject  matters  regu- 
lated by  this  Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  except  that  nothlne 
herein  shall  be  construed — 

(1)  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  employee 
benefit  plan  not  subject  to  this  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
from  any  law  of  any  State; 

(2)  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  law  of  any  State  which  regulates  Insur- 
ance, banking,  or  securities  or  to  prohibit  a 
Stat©  from  requiring  thiit  there  be  filed  with 
a  State  agency  copies  of  reports  required  bv 
this  Act  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary   or 

(3)  to  alter,  amend,  modify,  invalidate 
Impair,  or  supersede  any  law  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
t  on  issued  under  any  law  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  Act. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  op  State  Courts —Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  sactlon  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prevent  any  State  court  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  in  any  action  requir- 
ing or  permitting  an  aocountlng  by  a  fidu- 
ciary during  the  operation  of  an  emplovee 
benefit  fund  subject  to  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  or  upon  the 
termination  thereof  or  ft-om  as.sertlng  juris- 
diction in  any  action  by  a  fiduclarv  request- 
ing instructions  from  the  court  6r  seekine 
an  interpretation  of  the  trust  Instrument  or 
other  document  governlag  the  fund.  In  any 
such  action—  ' 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
shall  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar 
as  they  may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the 
fiduciary,  reporting,  and  disclosure  respon- 
slbUltles  of  persons  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of  employee  benefit  plats  or  on  behalf  of 
employee  benefit  funds  subject  to  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  they  mav  relate  to  the 
amount  of  benefits  due  beneficiaries  under 
the  terms  of  the  plan; 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  or.  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
Secretary,  a  participant  or  beneficiary  of  the 
employee  benefit  plan  or  fund  affected  by 
this  subsection,  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
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move  such  action  from  a  State  court  to  a  dls 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  If  the  action 
Involves  an  interpretation  of  the  fiduclarv 
or  reporting,  and  disclosure  responsibilities 
of  per.«>ons  acting  on  behalf  of  employee  bene 
at  plans  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act ;  tension 

(3)    the   Jurisdiction   of   the  State  court 
shall  be  conditioned  upon — 

(Ai  written  notification,  sent  to  the  Sec 
retary  by  certified  mall  at  the  time  such 
action  is  filed,  identifying  the  parties  to  the 
action,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the 
plan  involved;  and  satisfactory  evidence  pre 
sented  to  the  court  that  the  participants  and 
beneficiaries  have  been  adequately  notified 
with  respect  to  the  action;  and 

(B)    the   right   of   the   Secretary  or  of  a 
participant  or  beneficiary  to  intervene  in  the 
action  as  an  Interested  party. 
Sec.  699A.  Recrimination   Against   Employ- 
ees AND  Other  Persons. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  dls 
charge,   fine,   suspend,    expel,    discipline    or 
discriminate  against  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary for  exercising  any  right  to  which  he 
is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
tnis  Act,  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  attainment  of  any  right  to 
which  such  participant  may  become  entitled 
under  the  plan,  this  Act,  or  the  Welfare  and 
Pension    Plans   Disclosure    Act.    It   shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  discharge    fine 
suspend,  expel,  or  discriminate  against  any 
person  because  he  has  given  Information  or 
has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any  in- 
quiry or  proceeding  relating  to  this  Act  or 
the   Welfare   and   Pension   Plans   Disclosure 
Act.  The  provisions  of  sections  692  and  693 
shall   be  applicable  In  the  enforcement  of 
this  section. 

Sec.   699B.  Interterenci  With  Rights 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  through 
the  us©  of  fraud,  force,  Tlolence,  or  threat  of 
the  use  of  force  or  violence,  to  restrain 
coerce,  Intimidate,  or  attempt  to  restrain' 
coerce,  or  intimidate  any  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or 
preventmg  the  exercise  of  any  right  to  which 
he  is  or  may  become  entitled  under  the  plan 
this  Act,  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  PlaM 
Disclosure  Act.  Any  person  who  wUlfullv 
violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
Doth,. 

TITLE  VII— RETIREMENT  SAVINGS;  LIMI- 
TATION  ON   PROPRIETARY   EMPLOYEE 
CONTRIBUTIONS;    TAXATION   OP   CER- 
TAIN  LUMP-SUM  DISTRIBUTIONS 
Sec.  701.  Deduction  for  Retirement  Savings. 
^a)  Lv  General.— Part  Vn  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  Individuals)    is  amended  by 
redesignating  secUon  219  as  220  and  Insert- 
ing   after    section    218    the    following    new 
section :  ^ 

"Sec.  219.  Retirement  Savings. 

"(a)  DEDrcTioN  Allowed.— Subject  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  stibsectlons  (b)  and 
(c).  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  In 
naoney  during  the  taxable  year  by  such  Indi- 
vidual for  his  benefit — 

"(1)  to  or  under  a  qtiallfied  Individual 
retirement  account  described  In  section  408 
(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a),  or 

"(2)  for  a  qualified  Individual  retirement 
bond  purchase  described  In  section  409,  un- 
less  the  bond  Is  redeemed  within  12  months 
after  Its  Issuance  and  no  interest  is  payable 
on  account  of  the  application  of  section  409 
(b)(iWD)(iii).  I 

"(b)  LlMfTATIONS.—  I 

"(1)  General  rule— Except  as  provided  In 
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paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to 
an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  lesser  of  his  earned  Income 
paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable  year  up  to 
a  deduction  of  81.000,  nor  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  his  earned  Income  paid  or  accrued 
for  such  taxable  year,  up  to  a  deduction  of 
$1,500. 

"(2)  Participation  in  certain  other 
PLANS. — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  the  individual's  taxable  year 
if,  at  any  time  during  such  taxable  year, 
he  is  an  active  participant  In — 

"(A)  an  employees'  trust  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a), 

•'(B)  a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  40i(a)  (2). 

■'(C)  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  405(a), 

"(D)  an  annuity  plan  described  In  section 
403(b),  or 

"(E)  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  a  corporation  which  Is 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

••(3)  Reduction  for  certain  employer  ac- 
counts.— If  an  individual  is  a  participant 
in  an  account  described  In  section  408(a)  (8) 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  lim- 
itation otherwise  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to' the 
employer  contributions  to  such  account  for 
such  year.  If  an  Individual  Is  a  participant 
in  such  an  account  for  less  than  his  entire 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowable  under  this  section  to  him  for  such 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  allowed  as  a  deduction  to  the  Indi- 
vidual for  his  contributions  to  such  account, 
and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  determined 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)     CONTBIBrTIONS    MADE    AFTEH    ACE    701-2 

TEARS— No  deduction  shaU  be  allowed  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  any  payment 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  Is  made 
by  an  individual  who  attains  the  age  of  70I2 
years  before  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of 
such  payment. 

"(c)  Recontributed  Amounts. — No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  contribution  to  which  section 
72(p)(2)(C)  applies. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  married  Individual  (as  defined  In  section 
153),  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  earned  Income  of  his  spou.se. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  earned  in- 
come of,  and  payments  by.  a  married  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  community  property  laws  of  a  State. 

"(e)  Earned  Income  Defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'earned  in- 
come' means  any  income  which  is  earned  in- 
come Within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c) 
(2)  or  91 1(b)."  ' 

(b)  Individual  Retirement  Accounts. — 
Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  general  rules)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  408.  Individual  Retirement  Accounts. 

"(a)  Requirements  for  Qualification. — A 
trust  created  or  organized  In  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  qualified  Individual 
retirement  account  under  this  section  pro- 
vided that  under  a  wTitten  governing  in- 
strument— 

"(1)  it  Is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  contributions  thereto  and 
the  Income  therefrom  to  a  specific  Individual 
or  his  beneficiaries; 

'(2)   except  In  the  case  of  a  contribution 


to  which  section  72(p)  (2)  (C)  applies,  con- 
tributions thereto  during  any  taxable  year 
may  not  exceed  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  limitation  provided  by  section  219 
(b)  (plus  any  amounts  contributed  by  an 
employer  to  an  account  described  In  para- 
graph (8)  for  such  taxable  year),  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid  by  such 
Individual  during  such  year — 

"(1)  for  a  qualified  Individual  retirement 
bond  purchase  described  In  section  409,  for 
his  benefit,  or 

"(11)  under  another  qualified  Individual 
retirement  account. 

and,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  (3). 
may  be  m.^de  only  by  the  Individual  for 
whose  benefit  the  account  is  maintained; 

"(3)  the  assets  thereof  may  not  be  com- 
mingled with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  In  the  case  of  accounts 
maintained  by  an  employer  for  his  em- 
ployees: 

"(4)  the  assets  thereof  are  required  to  be 
held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  In  section  401  (di 
( 1 ) )  or  other  person  who  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate that  the  manner  In  which  such  other 
person  will  hold  such  assets  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

"(5)  the  entire  interest  of  the  Individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  account  Is  maintained 
will  be  distributed  to  him  not  later  than  his 
taxable  year  In  which  he  attains  the  age  7OV2 
years,  or  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delicate,  over — 

"(A)  the  life  of  such  Individual  or  the  lives 
of  such  Individual  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(B)  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the  life 
expectancy  cf  such  Individual  or  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  such  Individual  and  his  spouse; 

"(6)  if  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
account  Is  maintained  dies  before  his  entire 
Interest  has  been  distributed  to  him.  of  If 
distribution  has  been  commenced  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (5)  to  his  surviving' 
spouse  anc".  such  surviving  spouse  dies  before 
the  entire  interest  has  been  distributed  to 
such  surviving  spouse,  the  entire  Interest  for 
the  remaining  part  of  such  Interest  if  dis- 
tribution thereof  has  commended)  will,  with- 
in 5  years  after  his  death  for  the  death' of  his 
surviving  soouse) .  be  distributed,  or  applied 
to  the  nur^vase  of  an  Immediate  annuity  for 
Ms  beneflclan.^  or  beneficiaries  (or  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  of  his  surviving  spouse 
which  will  be  payable  for  the  life  of  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  for  a  term 
certain  not  extending  bevond  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  such  beneficlarv  or  beneficiaries) 
and  which  will  be  Immedlntelv  distribtued  to 
such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries: 

"(7)  If  contributions  thereto  mav  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  an  annultv  or  similar 
contract  Issued  by  a  life  Insurance  company 
any  refunds  of  premiums  are  applied  vrtthln 
the  current  Uxable  year  or  near  succeedln<' 
taxable  vear  toward  the  payment  of  future 
nremlums  or  the  purchase  of  additional  bene- 
fits:  and 

"f8»  In  the  case  of  an  account  to  which  an 
employer  contributes  the  additional  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  f3)  are  met. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  custodial  ac- 
count,  annuity  contract,  or  other  similar  ar- 
rangement shall  be  treated  as  a  trust  constl- 
tutlne  a  qualified  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count cf  such  arrangement  would,  except  for 
the  fact  that  It  Is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a 
qualified  Individual  retirement  account  un- 
der this  subsection.  Paragraph  (6)  shall  not 
apply  if  distribution  of  the  Interest  of  such 
Individuals  have  commenced  and  such  dis- 
tribution Is  for  a  term  certain  over  a  period 
permitted  under  paragraph  (5). 


"(b)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Excess  contributions  .—If  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  contributions  paid  by  an  in- 
dividual during  any  taxable  year  to  a  quali- 
fied Individual  retirement  account  are  not 
deductible  under  section  219  t  other  than  by 
reason  of  section  219(c)),  such  contribu- 
tions or  portions  thereof  shall  be  treated  In 
the  same  manner  as  an  excess  contribution 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(e)(1). 
and,  for  this  purpose,  section  401(e)(2)  and 
(3)  shall  apply  as  If  such  Inolvidual  were  an 
owner-employee. 

"(2)  Community  property  laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
the  community  property  laws  of  any  State. 

"(3)  Employer  contributions. — An  em- 
ployer may  maintain  and  may  contribute  to 
qualified  individual  retirement  accounts  for 
his  employees  if.  with  respect  to  each  em- 
ployee's accoui:t  for  such  employee's  taxable 
year — 

"(A)  the  employee  Is  not  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  another  trust  or  plan  of  such 
employer  which  is  qualified  under  section 
401(a). 404(a)(2). or  405(a), 

"(B)  the  aggregate  employer  and  employee 
contributions  with  respect  to  such  account 
do  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(C)  the  Interest  of  such  employee  in  such 
account  is  nonforfeitable,  and 

■■iD)  separate  records  are  maintained  for 
employer  and  employee  contributions. 
An  account  described  In  this  paragraph  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  each  Individual  who  par- 
ticipates and  shall  be  treated  as  such  ui- 
dlvlduals  separate  account,  except  that  the 
employer  may  pay  reasonable  administra- 
tive expenses.  In  determining  the  deducti- 
bility of  employer  contributions  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  the  limi- 
tations under  section  404  shall  not  apply: 
however,  any  amount  contributed  by  an  em- 
ployer to  srch  an  account  during  the  em- 
ployee's taxable  year  for  whom  the  account 
is  maintained  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  be 
deductible,  but  shall  be  wlthdraw.i  from  the 
account  by  the  employer  before  the  end  of 
the  taxable  yesr  of  the  employer  during 
which  It  was  made,  or  carried  over  to  the 
succeeding  taxable  year  of  the  employer, 
during  which  year  It  shall  be  deductib:e  to 
the  extent  that  a  contribution  dt^ring  that 
year  of  such  excess  amount  Is  deductible. 
Contributions  made  by  an  employer  to  such 
an  account  shall  be  taxable  to  the  participant 
only  as  provided  by  this  section. 

"'4)  Transfer  of  account  inctdent  to 
DIVORCE. — The  transfer  of  an  Individual's  In- 
terest in  a  qualified  Individual  retirement 
accourt  to  his  former  spouse  under  a  divorce 
decree  or  under  a  written  Instrument  inci- 
dent to  such  divorce  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  a  taxable  transfer  by  such  individual  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
title, and  such  Interest  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  qualified 
individual  retirement  account  of  such 
spouse,  and  not  of  such  Individual.  The  basis 
of  such  account  to  such  spouse  at  such  time 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  same  as  the  In- 
dividual's basis  at  such  time.  Thereafter  such 
account  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  shall 
be  treated  as  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
such  spouse. 

"(c^  Treatment  as  Qualified  Trust  Benx- 
FiTiNG  Owt«:r-Employi:e — Solely  for  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  F,  chapter  44.  and  sub- 
title F.  a  qualified  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count shall  be  treated  as  a  trust  described 
In  section  401  fa)  which  Is  part  of  a  plah 
providing  contributions  or  benefits  for  em- 
ployees some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-em- 
ployees (as  defined  In  section  401(c)(3)). 
the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  such  ac- 
count Is  maintained  shall  be  treated  as  an 
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owner-employee  for  whom  such  conWbutlon* 
or  benefits  are  provided,  and  the  person  hold- 
ing the  assets  of  such  qualified  Individual 
retirement  account  shaU  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  of  such  trust.  If  section  72(p)  (2)  (C) 
appUes  to  a  contribution  to  a  quaUfied  in- 
dividual retirement  account,  chapter  44  shall 
not  be  applied  to  such  contribution. 

"(•*)  TaXAWLITT  op  BKKEnciART  OF  QtJAU- 
TZXD    ImVriDVAL    RrriREMXNT    AcCOtTNT. 

"(1)  In  GKNixAL.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  amount  actually 
paid,  distributed,  or  made  available  to  any 
payee  or  distributee  by  a  qualified  individual 
retirement  account  shaU  be  taxable  to  him 
in  the  year  In  which  actually  paid  or  dis- 
tributed under  section  72  (relating  to 
annuities).  " 

"(2)  Recontribittsd  AMotTNTs.— Amounts 
paid  or  distributed  by  a  qualified  individual 
retirement  account  (except  amounts  distrib- 
uted pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  govern- 
ing Instrument,  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(5))  shaU  not  be 
includible  In  gross  income  In  the  year  paid  or 
distributed  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts 

f^,  ^wl?"  w^**=*  *°  *^*  **^  imposed  by  section 
72 (p)  (3)  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
section  72(p)  (2)  (C) . 

"(3)  AppLicABnjTT  or  section  72 cm) Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  an  individual  who  establishes 
a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
Shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  who  is  an 
owner-employee  for  purposes  of  applying 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  section  72(m)  (re- 
lating to  special  rules  applicable  to  employee 
*l^)"^  »nd  distributions  under  employee 

"(e)  Tbbatment  OF  Nonqualified  OE  NoN- 
ECEJCPT  Account.— If  for  the  preceding  tax- 
able  year  of  a  trust  It  was  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  was  exempt  from  tax  under 

Turl°t,^°.\'^^  *''**  '^  '°'"  *^«  ^"»ble  year 
such  trust  Is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 601(a).  the  fair  market  value  of  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  any  contributions  of  the  Indi- 
vidual who  established  such  account  which 
were  not  deductible  under  section  219  (other 

S?P^,H»H  ?*^??  °'  ^"""^  219(c)),  shall  be 
included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the  Indi- 
vidual who  established  such  account  or  his 

^^  H^^I.,^  ^  *^*  "^'^  o'  the  trust  had 
been  distributed  to  him  on  the  first  day  of 
the  taxable  year.  ' 

"(f)  Special  Rule.— Solely  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  section  72(p)  (2)  (C) 
?»f  ,*f  *°»*  contribution  under  sGbsectlon 
IVJ  '  °i^  ^  amount  paid  or  distributed 
under  subsection  (d)  (2).  the  requirement  of 

Sappi^  be  received  before  age  59  y,  shall 

"(g)   Ckoss  References. 

"(1)  For  excise  tax  on  a  qualified  Individ- 
ual retirement  account,  see  section  4960 

(2)  For  additional  tax  on  certain  dlstn- 
butlona  from  a  qualified  Individual  retfre- 
nient  account,  see  section  72  (p)." 

(c)  Treatment  of  Distributions  From  In- 
DmnuAL  Retirement  AccouNrs.-SectlSn  72 
(relating  to  annuities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (m)  (1) 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "section  401(c)  (1)" 
to^subsectlon    (m)  (2)    •-.   or   under  section 

(3)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (m)  (3)  (A)(1)  "or", 

(4)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (m)(3)(A)(ii)  "participant."  and  in- 
•ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "participant  or" 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m')  (3) 
(A)  (U)  the  following  new  clau«&— 

"(Ul)  purchased  by  a  trust  described  In 
•action  408(8)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  601  (a) .". 


(fi)  by  striking  out  subsection  (m)  (3)  (B) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

(B)  Any  contribution  to  a  plan  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  a  trust  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(U)  or  (111),  which  ts 
aUowed  as  a  deduction  under  section  404 
or  section  219.  and  any  Income  of  a  trust 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  (U)  or  (lU). 
which  Is  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  have  been  applied  to  pur- 
chase the  Ufe  Insurance  protection  under  a 
contract  described  la  subp^agraph  (A),  Is 
Includible  in  the  gross  income  of  the  partici- 
pant for  the  taxable  year  when  so  applied.". 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  "501(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (m)  (4)  (A)  ".  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 408(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a).", 

(8)  by  Inserting  after  "501(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (m)  (4)  (B)  ••.  a  trust  described  In  sec- 
tion 408(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a),",  and 

(9)  by  redesignating  subsection  (p)  as 
(q)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Treatment  of  Certain  Premature 
Distributions. — 

"(1)     Application    or    subsection. This 

subsection  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or 
distributed  by  a  qualified  individual  retire- 
ment account  described  In  section  408(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(a),  which  are  includible  In  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  distributee  or  payee  and  which 
are  received  by  him  before  the  Individual 
for  whose  benefit  such  account  Is  main- 
tained attains  the  age  of  59  Vi  years. 

"(2)  LiMn-ATiONs.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  an  amount  described  in  para- 
graph   (D—  ^ 

"(A)  paid  or  distributed  to  such  Individual 
on  account  of  his  beooming  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (m)  (7), 

"(B)  Includible  in  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 72(m)_^)  (B),  or 

"(C)  paid  or  distributed  by  a  qualified 
individual  retirement  account  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  such  account  is 
maintained  if,  within  60  days  after  receipt, 
such  amount  is  contributed  in  fuU  to  an- 
other qualified  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count for  such  individual's  benefit. 
Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
amount  described  In  paragraph  (1)  which  is 
paid  or  distributed  to  an  individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  subparagraph  applied  at 
any  time  during  tha  preceding  36-month 
period,  nor  shall  it  ^ply  unless  the  same 
property  (other  than  monev)  received  in 
such  payment  or  distribution  is  contributed 
to  such  other  qualified  individual  retirement 
account  for  such  individual's  benefit. 

"(3)  Amount  of  penalty. — If  an  individ- 
ual is  required  to  include  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  there  shall  be  imposed,  in 
addition  to  any  other  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter,  a  tax  for  such  taxable  year  equal 
to  30  percent  of  such  amount.  The  tax  im- 
posed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  any  credit  under  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 56.". 

(d)  Excise  Tax  on  Excessive  Accumula- 
tions.—Subtitle  D  (relating  to  mlsceUane- 
ous  excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  43.— RETIREMENT  PLANS 
"Eoc.  4960.  Excise  tax  on  individual  retire- 
ment accounts. 
"Sec.  4960.  Excise    Taj    on    Individual    Re- 

•nREMENT  ACCOtTNTS. 

"(a)  iMPOsmoN  OF  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the  assets 
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of  a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
described  in  section  408(a)  which  is  exemnt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  of  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
total  assets  In  such  account  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  taxable  yew  as — 

"  ( 1 )  the  minimum  amount  required  to  be 
distributed  during  such  year  under  section 
408(a)  (6)  or  (6)  (whichever  applies)  i*. 
duced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  total 
amount  actually  distributed  during  such  year 
by  the  account  to  the  Individual  for  whose 
benefit  such  account  is  maintained  or  his 
beneficiary,  bears  to— 

"(2)  the  minimum  amount  required  to  be 
distributed  during  such  year  under  section 
408(a)  (5)  or  (6)  (whichever  applies) . 

"(b)  When  Appucable.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  apply  only  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  individual  who  established  such 
account  attains  the  age  of  70^  years. 

"(c)  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  minimum  amount  required  to  be  dis- 
tributed during  a  year  under  section  408(a)* 
(6)  or  (6)  shall  be  determined  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  In  the  case  of  an  account  described 
In  section  408(a)  (8)  the  tax  shaU  be  com- 
puted only  with  respeot  to  each  individual  in 
such  account.  A  bond  described  In  section 
409.  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
claimed  under  section  219,  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  as  a  qualified 
Individual  retirement  account." 

(e)  Limitation  on  Application  of  Sec- 
tions 402(a)  AND  403(a)  in  the  Case  of 
Certain  Contributionb. — Subpart  A  of  part 
I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
general  rules)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  402. — Section 
402(a)  (relating  to  taxabUlty  of  beneficiary 
of  exempt  trust)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  "and  (4)"  and  Inserttag  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  (4),  and  (6)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph — 

"(6)  iNDivmuAL  retirement  accounts. — In 
the  case  of  an  employees'  trust  described  in 
section  40:  (a) ,  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501(a),  if  the  total  dls^ibutioM 
payable  with  respect  to  any  employee  are 
paid  to  him  within  1  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee ( during  which  he  Is  not  at  any  time 
5914  years  of  age  or  older)  on  account  of  his 
separation  from  the  aervlc©  other  than  by 
reason  of  his  death,  the  amount  of  such  dis- 
tribution, to  the  extant  such  distribution 
would  be  includible  in  gross  Income  but  for 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  not  be 
includible  in  gross  income  In  the  year  paid  if, 
no  later  than  the  60th  day  after  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amount  was 
paid  to  him,  such  otherwise  includible 
amount  Is  contributed  by  him  in  full  to  one 
or  more  qualified  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts described  In  section  408(a).  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  unless  the  same 
property  (other  than  money)  received  In  the 
total  distribution  is  contributed. 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  403. — Section 
403(a)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
bf  paragraph  (1)  "paragraph  (2) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2),  and  (4)", 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph — 

"(4)  Individual  eetiremint  accounts.— 
If— 

"(A)  an  annuity  contract  is  purchased  by 
an  employer  for  an  employee  under  a  plan 
described  In  paragraph  (1); 

"(B)  such  plan  requires  that  refunds  of 
contributions  with  respect  to  annuity  con- 
tracts purchased  under  such  plan  be  used  to 
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reduce  subsequent  premiums   on   the   con- 
tracts under  the  plan;  and 

"(C)  the  total  amounts  payable  by  reason 
of  an  employee's  separation  from  the  service 
other  than  by  reason  of  death  are  paid  to  the 
employee  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee (during  which  he  Is  not  at  any  time 
591,^  years  of  age  or  older) , 
then  the  amount  of  such  payments,  to  the 
extent  such  amounts  would  be  Includible 
In  gross  Income  but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  not  be  Includible  In  gross 
income  In  the  year  paid  If,  no  later  than 
the  60tb  day  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  amounts  are  paid  to 
him,  such  otherwise  includible  amounts  are 
contributed  by  him  in  full  to  one  or  more 
qualified  Individual  retirement  accounts  de- 
scribed in  section  408(a).  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  unless  the  same  property 
(other  than  money)  received  In  such  pay- 
ments Is  contributed.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph." 

(f)  Individual  Retirement  Bond  Pur- 
chase.— Subpart  A  of  Part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  general  rules)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sic.  409.  Individual  Retirement  Bond  Pur- 
chases. 

"(a)  Requirement  for  Qualification. — 
An  individual's  piu-chase  of  United  States 
bonds  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
constitute  a  qualified  Individual  retirement 
bond  pvirchase  under  this  section  If  con- 
tributions (not  in  excess  of  an  amount  de- 
termined under  section  219)  are  used  solely 
to  purchase  for  the  individual  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries United  States  bonds  described  in 
subsection  ( b ) . 

"(b)    Bonds  to  Whicb  Applicable. — 

"(1)  Characteristics  op  bonds. — This 
section  shall  apply  to  a  bond  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
which  by  its  terms,  or  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  such  Act — 

"(A)  provides  for  payment  of  Interest,  or 
Investment   yield,   only   upon   redemption; 

"(B)  provides  that  no  interest,  or  In- 
vestment yield,  Is  payable  if  the  bond  is  re- 
deemed within  12  months  after  its  Issuance; 

"(C)  provides  that  It  ceases  to  bear  inter- 
est, or  provide  Investment  yield,  on  the 
earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  Individual  in 
whose  name  it  Is  pin-chased  attains  the  age 
of  70^2  years;  or 

■"(11)  five  years  after  the  date  on  which 
such  individual  dies,  but  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  he  would  have  attained  age 
70^  had  he  lived; 

"(D)  may  be  purchased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  individual  described  in  anbsectlon  (a) ; 

"(E)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death  of 
the  individual  in  whose  name  it  Is  purchtised 
only  if  such  individual — 

"(1)   has  attained  the  age  of  59 '/a   years, 

"(11)  has  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  72(m)(7)),  or 

"(ill)  redeems  the  bond  within  12  months 
after  its  Issuance;  and 

"(P)   la  not  transferable. 

"(d)  Taxabiixtt  of  Holder  of  Qualified 
Individual  RmRXBCBNT  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Oross  income  not  to  includb  bonds 
AT  TiMx  of  distribution. — FoT  puiposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  pur- 
chasing a  bond  described  In  subsection  (b), 
gross  Income  does  not  Include  any  amount 
attributable  to  the  receipt  of  such  bond. 
Upon  redemption  of  such  bond,  the  proceeds 
BbaU  be  subject  to  taxation  under  this  chap- 
ter, but  the  provisions  of  section  72  (relating 
to  annuities,  etc.).  section  402  (relating  to 
taxability  of  beneficiary  of  employee's  trust) , 


and  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness)   shall  not  apply. 

"  (2)  Basis. — The  basis  of  any  bond  received 
by  an  Individual  under  a  qualified  Individ- 
ual retirement  bond  purchase  shall  be  zero. 

"(3)  Bonos  Deuced  Redeemed. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  proceeds  of  a 
bond  described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
includible  in  gross  Income  no  later  than  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  Individual  attains 
the  age  of  70  >^  years.". 

(g)   Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Retirement  income. — Section  37(c) 
(1)  (defining  retirement  Income)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraph : 

"(A)  pensions  and  annuities  Including — 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is,  or 
has  been,  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  a  distribution  by  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  601(a)  to  the  extent 
such  distribution  was  not  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  72(p)(3),  and 

"(11)  a  distribution  from  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  described  In  sec- 
tion 408(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  to  the  extent  such  distribu- 
tion was  not  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  72(p)  (3).". 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs : 

"(E)  bonds  described  In  section  405(b) 
which  are  received — 

"(1)  under  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan 
described  in  section  405(a), 

"(11)  in  a  distribution  from  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501  (a) ,  or 

"(ill)  from  a  qualified  individual  retire- 
ment account  described  In  section  408(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(a),  or 

"(P)  bonds  described  In  section  409(a), 
or". 

(2)  Adjusted  gross  income. — Section  62 
(relating  to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) (as  amended  by  section  702(d)  (2) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Individual  retirement  savings. — The 
deduction  allowed  by  section  219." 

(3)  Basis  for  assets  held  for  qualifted 
pension  plan  contracts. — Section  801(g) 
(7)  (relating  to  basis  of  assets  held  for  quali- 
fied pension  plan  contracts)  is  amended  by 
strikmg  out  "or  (D)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D),  or   (E)". 

(4)  Pension  plan  reserves. — Section  805 
(d)(1)  (relating  to  definition  of  pension  plan 
reserves)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking 
out  "foregoing."  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "foregoing: 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
Into  with  trusts  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  Into)  were  deemed 
to  be  qualified  individual  retirement  accounts 
described  in  section  408(a)  which  are  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a) ." 

(5)  Averagable  income. — Paragraph  (2) 
(A)  of  section  i302(a)  (relating  to  definition 
of  averagable  income)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  72(p)(3)"  after  section  72(m) 
(5)". 

(6)  Earned  income. — Section  1348(b)(1) 
(relating  to  definition  of  earned  income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "72(p)(3)"  after  "72 
(n)". 

(h)   Clerical  Amendments. — 
(1)  The   table   of   sections   for   part    VIl 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  219 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  219.  Retirement  savings. 
"Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   Item: 

"Sec.  408.  Individual  retirement  accounts." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
(designated  as  such  by  section  201(c)  of  this 
Act)  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.   409.    Qualified   Individual   bond   pur- 
chases.". 

(4)  The  table  of  chapters  of  subtitle  D  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chapter  43.  Retirement  plans.". 

(1)     Effective    Dates. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
Sec.  702.  Certain  Plans. 

(a)  Certain  Defined  Benefit  Plans. — 
Section  401  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  etc. 
plans)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  insertmg  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(12)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  Is  a  part 
of  a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  plan  of  which 
such  trust  Is  a  part  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (J)  and  (k). 

"(13)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  plan  which 
provides  contributions  or  benefits  for  em- 
ployees, some  or  all  of  whom  are  proprietary 
employees,  shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  only  If  the  requirements 
of  section  412  are  satisfied.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is  created  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  or  which  was  created  before  such 
date  but  is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  as  an  organization  described  in 
subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before  such  date, 
the  assets  thereof  are  held  by  a  bank  or  other 
person  who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  will  hold  such  assets  will  be 
consistent  with  the  recjuirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  person  (including 
the  employer)  other  than  the  trustee  or  cus- 
todian so  holding  plan  assets  may  be  granted, 
under  the  trust  instrument,  the  power  to 
control  the  Investment  of  the  trust  funds 
either  by  directing  Investments  (including 
reinvestments,  disposals,  and  exchanges)  or 
by  disapproving  proposed  Investments  (in- 
cluding reinvestments,  disposals,  or  ex- 
changes) .".  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  (1) 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(J)  Certain  Defined  Benxfit  Plans. — 
"(1)  General  rules. — A  trust  which  is  a 
part  of  a  defined  benefit  plan  which  provides 
benefits  for  employees,  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  employees  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  or  proprietary  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  412(b)(1).  shall  not 
constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is 
a  part  provides  that  the  basic  benefit  ac- 
cruing for  each  separate  plan  year  of  par- 
ticipation by  such  an  employee  shall  not 
exceed  the  product  of  the  compensation  of 
such  employee  under  the  plan  for  such  year 
(not  In  excess  of  $50,000)  and  the  percentage 
Bhov^-n  on  the  following  table  corresponding 
to  his  age  at  the  time  his  current  period  of 
participation  began: 
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*^^n  «r'Jf«  ^'^  *' ^'^"'''^*"°''~                 .  r     *^®  **"^^  'control-  ana  'controls'  have  the  Ing  of  section  1563(e).  stock  possessine  50 

ju  or  less e.  5     same  meaning  as  they  have  In  subsection  (d)  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  vot 

JO 6.4      (9).  An  owner-employee  who  is  a  participant  ing  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  t^ 

rr - - ■*•*     in   both  types  of  plans    (described  In  sub-  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  valii. 

"- 3.6     paragraphs   (A)    and   (B) )   shall  be  treated,  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  " 

2X 3.0     under   regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Secre-  (b)    Plans  op   Peopeietaby   KMPLOYiEa- 

«n7r";;;; " n^     tary  or  ms  delegate,  ae  if  he  were  a  partlcl-  Subpart   B   of  part   I   of   subchapter  D 'of 

60  or  over 2.0     pant  in  only  one  sucH  type  of  plan.  chapter    1    (relating    to    special    rules)     ^ 

For   purposes  of  this  subsection,   the  term       ,   '*'   Reduction  of  EENEFrrs.— In  the  case  added  by  section  201  and  amended  by  section 

•baalc  benefit'  means  a  benefit  In  the  form     °^  an  owner-employee  or  proprietary  employ-  221,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there 

of  a  straight  life  annuity  commencing  at  the     ^^'?'^°  '^  covered  by  a  defined  benefit  plan  to  of  the  following  new  section : 

later  of  age  65,  or  5  years  from  the  time  the      J^i'^l,'^^^  subsection  applies,  as  well  as  a  ..g^   4^2   Pi^n  of  Peopehttaet  EMPin^, 

participant's  current  period  of  participation     '^^^"^  contribution  plan.  If  for  a  taxable  ^^af  Qei^i.  Rr^I^thp  .f^  „^^^ 

began,  under  a  plan  which  provides  no  ancU-      If^",  a  deduction  is  aUowable  under  section  ^J^^  p?ov^  <^mrlb^S,^  or^n.fTt  ^'^ 

lary  benefits  and  to  which  employees  do  not     f4(a)(9)    for   a   contribution   with   respect  rmpioyeersome  ot  !Si^^^^^ 

contribute.  The  secretary  or  his  delegate  shall     ^  ^"'^.^  °r«^'J^P'°^^'  '^^^  '°'  *^«  P^^^  ?My   employees  Tas   defln^    bv    suK";**" 

prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  per-     J'^ar  of  a  defined  benefit  plan  ending  with  or  ^^'y  _empioyees    (as   defined    by   subsection 

centages  shown  on  such  table  shall  be  ad-     ^  i'H",,^"''^^'*''^''^^  year,  in  applying  this  ^  /.'  ,  ^^    provisions  of  section  404^,.^  .>,  „ 

Justed    for    plans    which    do    not    meet   the     subsection  the  percentage  determined  under  ^J^e  provisions  of  section  404(e)  shaU 

conditions  described  In  the  preceding  sen-     Pa/agjaph  (i;  shall  be  the  percentage  deter-  ^?/;\  cmAt  Rtttf     m  th»  ^«„  „*       , 

tence  and  under  which  percentage  fof  ages     "^ined  under  such  paragraph  ( without  regard  out  regS^T^bD^Taoh^v^  )^d  ^.^h^'' 

^^T^t^Z^X^by^reg^it^        "(A)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  amount  f,^''lTl  "f  '"'^  ^'^^  *^".°J  'tf''^'''^  ^'^«'- 

prSbe  rVvlsed^i^enT^M  to  bf^d  m     ^°  allowable  under  section  404)  (a)  (9).  and  ^^   P^,*"?   ^"*  ^^'="^   contributions   shall  be 

Cfu^'of  thrXn'Ses  sho'^'^ln'^thrib:         '■'B)   the    denominator    of    whlck'   Is    the  LTaff 'they  Vere^S" '™^'°'"  °"  "^°" 

provided  by  this  subsection.  Such  percent-     l^»ta"on  determined  under  section  404(a)  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ''*"^^  "^«- 

agee  shall  be  revised  bv  the  Seoretaiy  or  his     <^'   ^^^  respect  to  such  individual.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  compensa- 

delegate  on  the  basis  of  changes  In  prevail-         "^^'   Special  RtrLEs.— Section   404(e)    (re-  ^^°^  °^  *  proprietary  employee  taken  Into 

ing   Interest   and   mortality  rates  occurring     ^^"'^S  *°  sP^clal  limitations  for  self-employed  account  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  per  year, 

after  1973.                                                                  Individuals)    shall   not  apply  to  a  trust  to  ^^'^  ^^-^  basic  or  regular  rate  of  compensa- 

"(2)  ALTniMATivE  LIMITATION  FOB  PROPRiE-  '^^'c^  ^hls  subsection  applies.  tlon  of  such  an  employee  taken  Into  account 
TARY  EMPLOYEES.— Notwithstanding  the  pro-  "'■^^  LmrrATioN  on  Benefits  Under  De-  ^^all  not  exceed  the  rate  equivalent  to  com- 
vtsions  of  paragraph  (1),  a  qualified  plan  "'"^^o  Benefit  Plan.— A  tru.st  which  is  a  part  Pensatlon  at  a  rate  of  $100,000  per  year  paid 
(other  than  a  plan  which  provides  benefits  °^  ^  defined  benefit  plan  shall  not  constitute  '^  equal  Installmenta  over  the  year.  The  pro- 
for  an  employee  of  an  electing  smaU  busl-  *  qualified  trust  under  this  section  If,  under  '^slons  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  and  (2) 
ness  corporation  as  defined  In  section  1371)  ^^®  P^*^  °^  which  such  trust  is  a  part,  the  ^^^^^  ^^  applied  as  If  each  proprietary  em- 
may  provide  for  a  basic  benefit  on  behalf  of  '^"efit  under  the  plan,  together  with  the  Ployee  were  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
an  Individual  who  la  a  proprietary  employee     benefits  under  all  other  defined  benefit  plans  of  section  401(c)  (1). 

(within  the  meaning  of  section  412(b)  (1)  )  'whether  or  not  terminated)  of  the  employer.  "<b)  DEFmrnoN. — For  purposes  of  this 
which  does  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  par-  exceeds  100  percent  of  the  participants  aver-  section  and  section  401 — 
tlclpant's  average  high  3-year  compensation  age  compensation  from  the  employer  which  is  "'^'  Proprietary  employee.— The  term 
from  the  employer.  This  amount  shall  be  Includible  In  the  gross  Income  of  the  par-  'proprietary  employee"  means  an  Individual 
amortized  in  equal  payments  over  the  re-  ticlpant  (determined  without  regard  to  sec-  who  owns,  or  is  considered  sis  owning,  within 
malnlng  future  service  of  each  such  proprle-  tlon  911)  for  the  period  of  3  consecutive  tax-  *^®  meaning  of  section  1563  (e),  stock 
tary  employee  or  over  10  years  whichever  Is  able  years  of  the  participant  for  which  his  Possessing  2  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com- 
the  longer.  Average  high  3-year  compensation  compensation  from  the  employer  Is  the  great-  bined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  en- 
from  the  employer  Is  the  amount  includible  ^^^-  ^°^  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  the  titled  to  vote  or  2  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
in  the  gross  income  of  the  participant  (deter-  benefits  provided  under  a  pension  plan  are  value  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  If 
mined  without  regard  to  section  911)  for  ^°^  '**  ^^e  form  of  a  straight  life  annuity  ^^e  total  of  the  present  value  of  the  accrued 
the  period  of  3  actual  consecutive  taxable  commencing  at  age  65  adjusted  for  fluctua-  benefits,  of  all  such  employees  who  are  active 
years  (or  if  he  has  been  an  emplovee  for  less  tlons  in  the  cost  of  living  under  a  plan  to  participants  in  the  plan,  derived  from  em- 
than  3  years,  the  number  of  years  he  has  which  employees  do  not  contribute,  which  P^oyer  contributions  (within  the  meaning  of 
been  an  employee)  of  the  participant  for  Provides  no  ancillary  benefits,  the  100  percent  section  411  (b)  (2) )  exceeds  25  percent  of  the 
which  his  compensation  from  the  employer  Umlt  provided  by  the  preceding  sentence  Present  value  of  such  accrued  benefits  for  all 
IB  the  greatest  but  not  in  excess  of  the  first  shall  be  adjusted.  In  accordance  v^tih  regu-  '"Active  participants  In  the  plan.  For  purposes 
•  100,000  per  year.  Where  contributions  are  latlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  °'  ''^'^  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  a  profit- 
made  under  a  plan  for  a  proprietary  employ-  delegate  to  reflect  such  other  form.  In  the  sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan,  the  rules  of  sec- 
ee  who  was  a  participant  for  a  period  of  less  case  of  a  participant  in  a  defined  benefit  plan  ^'°"  1563 fe)  shall  be  applied  without  respect 
than  10  years,  the  basic  benefit  which  mav  be  who  Is  also  a  participant  in  a  money  purchase  "°  paragraph  (3)  (C)  thereof.  To  the  extent 
provided  under  the  plan  (under  this  para-  pension  plan  with  respect  to  the  same  em-  Provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
graph)  shall  be  reduced  ratably.                             ployment,  the  limitation  determined  under  Secretary   or   his   delegate,    such   term  also 

"(3)  Aggregation  or  plans. — For  purposes  this  subsection  shall  be  the  100  percent  11m-  iJ^eans  an  Individual  who  has  been  a  pro- 
of this  subsection —                                                    Itatlon  (as  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  preced-  prlet^ry  employee  within  the  meaning  of  the 

"I  A)  Defined  benefit  PLANS. — If  a  defined  ing  sentence),  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  Preceding  sentence.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
benefit  plan  provides  benefits  for  an  owner-  one  over  a  fraction —  "  S^-®  's  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulations 
employee  of  a  trade  or  business  who  con-  "(1)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  per-  ^^^  actuarial  assumptions  to  be  applied  In 
trols.  or  for  two  or  more  owner -employees  centage  of  compensation  contributed  under  computing  accrued  benefits  for  purposes  of 
who  together  control,  ore  or  more  other  the  money  purchase  pension  plan  (but  not  '^'^  paragraph  and  the  time  at  which  the 
trades  or  businesses,  that  defined  benefit  plan  greater  than  20) ,  and  present  value  of  such  benefits  is  determined, 
and  all  defined  benefit  plans  established  with  "(2)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  20  "^^^  Aggregate  of  plans. — For  purposes  of 
respect  to  such  other  trades  or  businesses  The  oercentaee  limitnMnn  ar,r.n^^Kt»  *^  „,,  this  subsecUon— 
shall  be  considered  as  a  single  plan.                     empl^ee  who  has  ^en  an  ar?fvin«rf  ,.^=t'^  " '  ^^  °^^"^^°  ^^^^'^^  plans.-W  a  defined 

"(B)  DETTNED  coNTRiBmroN  PLANs.-If  a  Tthe  pLn  4  few^r  than  ^0  fnn^n,«i  ^0;=  ''^"^^^  P'*"  P^°^^^^«  ^'^^^^  ^<'^  a  proprle- 
defined  contribution  plan  provides  for  con-  shall  be  the'oercentat.^  iimit«ti,.T,^^fv;<.^..rf  tary  employee  of  a  trade  or  business  who  con- 
tributions from  an  owner-employee  of  a  trade  determined  under  this  aubTectlon  muSled  *'"°'''  u'"  i°'  ^7°  "^  """i'^  Proprietary  employ- 
or  business  who  controls,  or  for  two  or  more  bv  a  fraction,  the  numwator  of  v' Wch  s  the  !'^7^°  together  control,  one  or  more  other 
owner-emp'ovees  who  together  control,  one  number  of  such  full  years  and  the  deromlna-  h  n°I  ^''^'liT^^'i^^J  '^^^^^'^  ^^'^^^^  P^^ 
or  more  other  trades  or  businesses   that  de-      tor  of  which  Is  10  "                            uei.omina  and  all  defined  benefit  plans  established  with 

trutL"'p\rTst?bnshe"d^  Ji'th^tre^^to     tlJn^d^f(r)7^')^l°^^.''5^rkln;r-t-  -f^nsldU^"  ITngle-pr^T^ 

rred^'a-siSn.rn"""^^"^""'"'^'^-     ^rshlo^ -I  mr  r'^'--"    "P--  .efili^i  c^o^b^ir pirnTo^vldeTfo;:1oV 

"(C)   Rm.«      For  n„rr,o«       ,  *»,.                    ^ersh  p.    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part-  trlbutions  from  a   proprietary  employee  of 

graph     t^r  t^ri;  °owne^n,nl  *     ,  ^*'     ^r""'!^'  o'    o^"^  ""^  inserting  after  subsec-  a  trade  or  business  who  controls,  or  for  two 

cluSes  ^nlndl^u^rSZ7.J^    ■     .  f '^   """      "°"  '  d )  ( 9  ,  ( B )  ,  11 )  the  following  new  clause :  or  more  proprletarv  employees  of  a  trade  or 

plo?^  ?L  S^  tilctton  4''i2?hw^.?  '";         "'""  !"  '^^  '"''  °'  *  corporation,  own,  or  business  who  together  control,  one  or  more 

piovee  las  deniied  In  section  412(b)  (1) ) ,  and     are  considered  as  owning,  within  the  mean-  other  trades  or  businesses,  that  defined  con- 
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trlbution  plan  and  all  defined  contribution 
plans  established  with  respect  to  such  other 
trades  or  businesses  shall  be  considered  as  a 
single  plan. 

"(C)  RtTLES. — If  any  such  proprietary  em- 
ployee is  an  owner-employee  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (3) )  of  a  trade  or 
business  and  is  a  participant  In  a  defined 
benefit  or  a  defined  contribution  plan  es- 
tablished with  re.spect  to  that  trade  or  busi- 
ness, such  plan  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  whichever 
is  applicable,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
A  proprietary  employee  who  is  a  participant 
in  both  types  of  plans  (described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B) )  shall  be  treated, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  as  If  he  were  a  participant  in 
only  one  such  type  of  plan. 

"(D)  Control. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  a  proprietary  employee,  or  two  or 
more  proprietary  employees,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  control  a  trade  or  business  If  such 
proprietary  employee,  or  such  two  or  more 
proprietary  employees  together — 

■■(I)  own  the  entire  interest  in  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business, 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  either  the  capital 
interest  or  the  profits  interest  In  such  par- 
nership,  or 

"(lii)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  own 
(or  are  considered  as  owning,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563(e))  more  thaft  50 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  stock  of 
the  corporation. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  a  prop- 
rietary employee,  or  two  or  more  proprietary 
employees,  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
Interest  In  a  partnership  which  Is  owned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  partnership  which 
such  proprietary  employee,  or  such  two  or 
more  proprietary  employees,  are  considered 
to  control  within  the  meaning  of  the  preced- 
ing sentience". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Section  1379. — Subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1  is  amended  bv  striking  out  sec- 
tion 1379. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  In  the  table. 

(2)  Section  62  (relating  to  adjusted  gross 
Income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (9). 

(e»  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rtUes). 
as  added  by  section  221  and  amended  by 
section  231.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
very  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  412.  Plan  of  a  proprietary  employee.". 

(f)   Effective  Date. — 

(1)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  f2i  and  (3),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on 
July  24,  1973,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section   shall   apply— 

(A)  to  plan  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975,  or. 

(B)  if  later,  the  earlier  of  plan  years  be- 
ginning after— 

(It  the  termination  of  the  agreement  pur- 
suant to  which  the  plan  is  maintained,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate finds  to  be  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment, between  employee  representatives  and 
one  or  more  employers.  In  efl'ect  on  July  24, 
1973,  or 

(11)   December  31,   1980. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  date  on 
which    an    agreement    terminates    shall    be 


determined  without  regard  to  any  extension 
thereof  agreed  to  sifter  July  24,  1973. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on 
July  24,  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  section 
401(J)(4)  (as  added  by  this  section)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  plan  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1979. 
Sec.  703.  Taxation  of  Cebtain  Lump-Sum 
Distributions. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  72(n). — Sec- 
tion 72n  (relating  to  total  distribution)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  portion  of  paragraph 
(2(  preceding  "applies"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  Certain  employees. — In  any  case  to 
which  this  paragraph", 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (B)  of  such 
paragraph  the  following:  "This  paragraph 
applies  to  amounts  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  which  are  distributed  or  paid  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)) 
if  the  number  of  plan  years  such  individual 
was  such  an  employee  under  the  plan  under 
which  such  amounts  are  distributed  or  paid 
exceeds  50  percent  of  the  number  of  plan 
years  for  which  he  was  a  participant  In 
such  plan.". 

(3)  striking  out  "this  subsection"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (2)".  and 

(4)  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Determination  of  tax  on  certain 
TOTAL  distributions. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (5),  the  tax  on 
amounts  to  which  this  subsection  (other 
than  paragraph  (2))  applies  is  15  times  the 
product  of — 

■■(A)  the  tax  (determined  by  applying  the 
rates  contained  in  the  table  in  section  lic) ) 
that  would  result  If  the  taxable  income  of 
the  recipient  were  one-fifteenth  of  the 
excess  of 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  amount  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies  and  the  portion  of  the  dis- 
tribution or  payment  which  receives  capital 
gains  treatment  under  section  402(a)(2)  or 
403(a) (2)  (A),  over 

"(II)  the  minimum  distribution  allowance, 
multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  calendar  years  after  1973 
the  recipient  was  an  active  participant  In 
the  plan  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  total  number  of  calendar  years  the  re- 
cipient was  an  active  participant  in  the  plan. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  minimum 
distribution  allowance  is  one-half  of  the 
first  $20,000  of  the  sum  referred  to  in  clause 
(1).  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  20 
percent  of  the  excess  of  such  sum  over 
$20,000. 

"(5)  Multiple  DiSTHiBtrnoNs. — If  an  indi- 
vidual receives  more  than  one  distribution 
to  which  paragraph  (4)  applies  during  a 
period  of  6  consecutive  taxable  years  of  that 
inaividual.  the  tax  payable  on  the  second 
or  subsequent  such  distribution  shall  be  de- 
termined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  by  applying  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  to  the  aggregato 
amount  of  all  .such  distributions  within  such 
period  and  reducing  the  amount  of  the  tax 
so  determined  by  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
with  respect  to  prior  distributions  within  the 
period.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  such 
distributions  shall  be  aggregated  without  re- 
gard to  the  source  of  such  distributions. 

"(6)  CoMMUNrry  property  laws. — The  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  shall  be 
applied  without  regsu-d  to  the  community 
property  laws  of  any  State. 

"(7)    Annuities.— For   purposes   of   para- 


graphs (4)  and  (5).  the  distribution  of  an 
annuity  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  surrender  value 
of  such  annuity  on  the  date  of  distribution.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  402. — Section 
402(a)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
of  exempt  trust)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  Phase  out  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment.—The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  i2) 
shall  apply  to  a  distribution  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  exceed  such  distribution  (reduced  In 
accordance  with  such  sentence)  multiplied 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
number  of  full  years  of  active  participation 
by  the  employee  in  such  plan  for  plan  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1974,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  number  of  full 
years  of  active  participation  by  the  emplovee 
In  such  plan." 

ic)  Amendment  of  Section  403. — Section 
403 1  a)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  a  qualified  annuity  plan)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(C)  Phase  olt  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
payment  paid  after  December  31.  1973.  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  exceed  such 
payment  (reduced  in  accordance  with  such 
subparagraph)  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  number  of  full 
years  oi  active  participation  by  the  employee 
in  such  plan  for  plan  years  beginning  before 
January  1.  1974.  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  the  number  of  full  years  of  active 
participation  by  the  employee  in  such 
plan." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  Prohibition  of  double  income  avtr- 
AGiNG. — Subsection  1304(b)  (relating  to 
special  rules)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  i6)  as  para- 
graphs (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7).  re.spectlvely, 
and  Inserting  after  paragraph  2  the  follow."- 
Ing  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  section  72(n)  (4)  (relating  to  deter- 
mination of  tax  on  certain  total  distribu- 
tions) and  section  82(n)  (5)  'relating  to 
multiple  distributions) ." 

(2)  Limitation  on  the  application  of  sub- 
section 1304(b). — Section  1304  (relating  to 
special  rules  on  income  averaging)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Limitation  on  the  .Application  of 
Sttbsection. —  (b) .  Recipients  of  distributions 
to  which  section  72(n)  (2)  or  72in)  (4)  ^ply 
may  choose  the  benefit  of  this  part  except 
with  respect  to  such  distributions.". 

(e)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

Sec.  704.  Contributions  on  Behalf  of  Self- 
Emploved   Individvals   and  Pro- 
prietary  Employees. 
(a)  Revision  of  Limitations. — 
(1)  Limit  on  Deductions. — Section  404(e) 
(relating     to     deduction     limitations)      is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  •$2,500,  or  10  percent"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$7,500.  or  15  percent  ". 

(B)  striking  out  '•whichever  is  the  lesser  ' 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)(A|  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "whichever  is  the  lesser,  the 
alternative  limitation  for  proprietary  emplov- 
ees  described  In  paragraph  (4i.  or  the  min- 
imum deductible  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (5) .",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

■■(4)  ALTERNATHE  LIMITA'nON  FOR  PROPRIE- 
TARY   EMPLOYEES. 

••(A)    Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
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paragraph  (1)  (but  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  414),  in  the  case  of  a  plan  (other 
than  a  plan  which  provides  benefits  for  an 
employee  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration as  defined  in  section  1371)  which 
provides  contributions  for  employees,  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  proprietary  employees 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  412(b)  (1)) 
the  amounts  deductible  under  subsection  (a)' 
in  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  any  proprietary  employee 
may  equal  the  present  value  (based  on  a  8 
percent  interest  rate)  of  the  'unfunded  lim- 
itation balance'. 

"(B)  The  term  "unfunded  limitation  bal- 
ance' means  in  the  case  of  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides no  anclUary  benefits  any  excess  of— 

"(1)   75  percent  of  the  'contribution  base' 
divided  by  the  appropriate  conversion  factor 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  411(b)  (2)) 
over  ^   " ' 

"(11)  what  the  balance  of  the  employee's 
account  under  the  plan,  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  plan  year,  would  be  If  it  earned 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum 
compounded  annuaUy  xintu  'normal  retire- 
ment age'. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  defining  the  term  'unfunded  lim- 
itation balance'  for  plans  providing  for  an- 
cillary benefits.  6  ^  a^ 
"(C)  The  term  'contribution  base'  means 
the  average  high  3  rear  compensation  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  the  partici- 
pant (determined  without  regard  to  section 
Jil)  for  any  3  consecutive  (current  or  past) 
taxable  years  (or  If  he  has  been  an  employee 
for  less  than  3  years,  the  number  of  years 
he  has  been  an  employee)  of  the  participant 
ror  which  his  compensation  from  the  em- 
ployer is  the  geratest.  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  first  $100,000  of  compensation  for  any 
year.  ' 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  normal  retirement  age'  means  the  older 
of  age  65  or  !f  older  the  age  of  the  employee 
on  the  last  day  of  the  tenth  year  for  which 
newiii  be  a  participant  under  the  plan 

(E)  In  making  the  computation  provided 
under  this  paragraph  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  applicable. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  the  Umlts  of  subsec- 
^ih?^"J<!.i^^  ^""^  *''*  (Whichever  Is  appli- 
cable) .  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  taxable  year  is  less 
than  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  such  subsections  then,  the  excess  of 
n^fA']^"""*  *"o'-*ble  under  such  subsections 
?I7  *^^*^°^t  determined  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  carried  forward  and  allowable 
a:^  a  deductible  contribution  when  paid  in 
succeec  ing  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that 
the  to^al  contributions  do  not  exceed  the 
amoimt  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  such  taxable  year.  P^^agrapn  (A) 

"(G)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  separ.ite  conversion  factors  under 
subparagraph   (B)(i)    for  whose  normal  re- 

St^tlr-^r  ''.°'^''  ^^'^'^  ""^^  ^5  And  may 
trntvnr^n/*''l°''  '°  '^"^^*  Changes  In  mor- 
tality or  Interest  rates. 

"(5)    MiNIMXrM     DKDUCTIBLi;     AMOTTNT  — For 

Sp^^k,  °'  ^^^^  subsection,  the  minimum 
fS^rSl  *"'°"°*  ''*'  ^""^  employee  is  the 

"(A)    $750,  or 

"(B)  100  percent  of  his  earned  Income  de- 
rived by  him  from  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  is  established  " 

AmV.^^iff^,  ?^  coNTBiBunoNs.-.SecUon 
401(e)(3)  (relating  to  contributions  for 
premiums  on  annuity,  etc..  contracts),  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$7,600". 

(3)     LlMTT    ON    AMOUNT   KECEIVED.— Sectlon 

7a(m)  (5)  (B)(1)  (relating  to  penalties  ap- 
plicable   to    certain    amounts    received    by 
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owner-employees)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$2,500  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,- 
500". 

(b)  DiscRiMiNATioi*. — Section  401(a)  (re- 
lating to  requirements  for  qualification)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  employees  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)(1)),  the  compensation  of 
such  an  employee  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  per  year,  and  the  basic  or  regular 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  an  employee 
taken  into  account  for  such  purposes  shall 
not  exceed  the  rate  equivalent  to  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  of  $100,000  per  year  paid 
in  equal  installments  over  the  year.". 

(c)     Etfectivb    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1973. 
Sec.  705.  Collectively  Babgained  Plans. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  subchapter  D  of  (3hapter  1  (relating  to 
special  rules)  as  added  bv  section  201  and 
amended  by  sections  281  and  702  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  413.  Collectu'elt  Bargained  Plans. 

"(a)  Application  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion applies  to — 

"(1)  a  plan  created  ajid  maintained  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  finds  to  be  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  employee  rep- 
resentatives and  one  or  more  employers,  and 

"(2)  each  trust  which  is  a  part  of  such 
plan. 

"lb)  General  RuLE^-If  this  section  ap- 
plies to  a  plan,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  titles 

'■(1)  Section  410  shail  be  applied  as  if  all 
employees  of  each  of  the  emplovers  who  are 
parties  to  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment and  who  contribute  to  or  under  the 
plan  on  the  same  basis  were  employed  by 
a  single  employer. 

"(2)  Section  401(a)(4)  and  411(c)(4) 
shall  be  applied  as  if  all  participants  who 
are  employed  by  employers  who  contribute 
to  or  under  the  plan  oa  the  same  basis  were 
employed  by  a  single  employer. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  401(a),  In 
determining  whether  the  plan  of  an  em- 
ployer is  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his 
employees  and  their  beneficiaries,  all  plan 
participants  shall  be  considered  to  be  his 
employees. 

"(4)  Section  411  shaU  be  applied  as  if  all 
employers  who  have  been  parties  to  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  constituted 
a  single  employer. 

"(5)  The  minimum  funding  standard  pro- 
vided by  section  4971  shall  be  determined 
as  if  all  participants  la  the  plan  were  em- 
ployed by  a  single  employer.  For  purposes 
of  section  4971  (other  than  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  portion  of  a  liability  re- 
quired to  be  amortized  for  a  plan  year)  a 
plan  year  shall  be  considered  to  begin  on 
the  date  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
Is  first  effective  (treating  an  agreement  to  ex- 
tend a  prior  agreement  as  a  new  agreement, 
and  to  end  on  the  expiration  date  of  the 
agreement  determined  imder  such  agree- 
ment). 

"(6)  For  a  plan  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  paragraph  (5))  the  liability  under 
section  4972  of  each  employer  who  Is  a  party 
to  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  shall 
be  determined,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, on  the  basis  of  his  contributions  under 
the  plan  and  his  llabUity  for  contributions 
under  the  plan.  The  liabUlty  for  tax  under 


such  section  In  the  case  of  such  a  plan  shall 
apply  first  to  the  extent  of  any  delinquency 
In  meeting  required  contributions  on  the 
part  of  an  employer  under  such  plan. 

"(7)  For  a  calendar  year  the  llabUlty  under 
section  4975  of  each  employer  who  Is  a  party 
to  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  dur- 
Ing  the  calendar  year  shall  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  number  of  plan  participanta 
employed  by  the  employer  at  any  one  time 
during  the  calendar  year. 

"(8)  Each  applicable  limitation  provided 
by  section  404(a)  shall  be  determined  for  a 
plan  year  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(5) )  as  if  all  participants  in  the  plan  were 
employed  by  a  single  employer.  The  amoimts 
contributed  to  or  under  the  plan  by  each 
employer  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract,  for 
the  portion  of  his  taxable  year  which  Is  in. 
eluded  within  such  a  plan  year,  shall  be  con- 
sidered not  to  exceed  such  a  limitation  If 
the  anticipated  employer  contributions  for 
such  plan  year  (determined  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  actual  em- 
ployer contributions  for  such  plan  year  are 
determined)  do  not  exceed  such  limitation. 
If  such  anticipated  contributions  exceed 
such  a  limitation,  the  portion  of  each  such 
employer's  contributions  which  Is  not  de- 
ductible under  section  404  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(b)     Effective     Dati. — The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall   apply  for  tax- 
able years  and  plan  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1976. 
Sec.  706.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

(a)  Emplotee  Contributions  of  Owneb- 
Emplotees. — Section  401(d)(4)(B)  (relating 
to  additional  requirements  for  qualification 
of  trusts  and  plans  benefiting  owner-em- 
ployees) Is  amended  by  Inserting  "In  excess 
of  contributions  made  by  an  owner-employee 
as  an  employee"  after  "benefits". 

(b)  Certain  CusTODUt  Accounts. — Section 
401  (relating  to  pension,  profit-sharing,  and 
stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Cert.un  Custodial  Accounts  ob 
Other  Arrangements. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  a  custodial  account  or  an  arrangement 
similar  to  a  custodial  account  or  similar  to 
an  annuity  contract  shall  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  custodial  account  or  arrangement 
would,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
trust,  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section,  and 

"(2)  the  assets  thereof  are  held  by  a  bank 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  (1))  or  another 
person  who  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  the 
manner  In  which  he  will  hold  the  assets  will 
be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

For  purposes  of  this  tltte.  In  the  case  of  a 
ctistodial  account  or  arrangement  treated  as 
a  qualified  trust  under  this  section  by  rea- 
son of  this  subsection,  the  person  holding  the 
assets  of  such  account  or  arrangement  shall 
be  treated  as  the  trustee  thereof.". 

(c)  Custodial  Accounts  for  Regulatto 
Investment  Company  Stock. — Section  403 
(b)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary  un- 
der annuity  purchased  by  section  501(c)(3) 
organization  or  public  school)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Custodial  accounts  for  begulatxd 
investment  compant  stock. — 

"(A)  Amounts  PAm  iheatzo  as  contri- 
butions.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  amoimts 
paid  by  an  employer  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  to  a  custodial  account  which  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  section  401(f)  shall 
be  treated  as  amounts  contributed  by  him  for 
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gji  annuity  contract  for  his  employee  If  the 
ammints  are  ptUd  to  provide  a  retirement  an- 
nuity 'or  t^**  employee  and  are  to  be  In- 
nated  In  regtilated  Investment  company 
(took  to  be  held  In  that  custodial  account. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  plan. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  a  custodial  account  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  401(f) 
shall  he  treated  as  an  organization  described 
to  section  401(a)  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  by  it  (and  Income  from  Investment 
thereof)  which  are  excluded  under  this  sub- 
Bectlon  from  the  gross  Income  of  the  employ- 
ees on  whose  behalf  such  amounts  are  paid. 

"(C)  Regulated  investment  company. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'regulated  Investment  company'  means  a  do- 
mestic corporation  which  Is  a  regulated  In- 
vestment company  within  the  meaning  of 
section  851(a),  and  which  Issues  only  re- 
deemable stock.". 

(d)  Amendments  to  Section  404. — 

(1)  Section  404(a)  (relating  to  deduction 
for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee's trust,  etc.)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  paragraph   ( 1 )  (A) ; 

(B)  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  employees  under 
the  trust  the  remaining  unfunded  cost  of 
their  past  and  ciurent  service  credits  dis- 
tributed as  a  level  amount,  or  a  level  per- 
centage of  compensation,  over  the  remaining 
future  service  of  each  such  employee,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  If  such 
remaining  unfunded  cost  with  respect  to 
any  three  Individuals  Is  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  remaining  unfundlng  cost,  the 
smount  of  such  unfunded  cost  attributable 
to  such  Individuals  shall  be  distributed  over 
a  period  of  at  least  5  taxable  years,  or 

"(C)  in  lieu  of  the  amount  allowable  un- 
der subparagraph  (B),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  normal  cost  of  the  plan,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  plus,  If  past  service  or 
other  supplementary  pension  or  annuity 
credits  are  provided  by  the  plan,  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  required  to  completely  fund  or  pur- 
chase such  pension  or  annuity  credits  as  of 
the  date  when  they  are  Included  In  the  plan 
as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  a  deduction  be  allowed  for 
any  amount  (other  than  the  normal  cost) 
paid  In  after  such  pension  or  annuity  credits 
are  completely  funded  or  purchased.";   and 

(c)  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(1)(D)  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
limitations  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  a  contribution  made  to  or  under 
a  pension  plan  to  the  extent  such  contribu- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  minimum  funding 
standard  described  in  section  4971 .". 

(2)  Section  404(a)  (relating  to  deduction 
for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee's trust,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserthig  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(6)  Time  when  contributions  deemed 
MADE. — For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3),  a  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  payment  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  If  the  payment  Is  on  ac- 
count of  such  taxable  year  and  Is  made  not 
later  than  the  time  prescrllsed  by  law  for  fil- 
ing the  return  for  such  taxable  year  (In- 
cluding extensions  thereof) ." 

(e)  Inclusion  or  Certain  Eicployxk  Con- 
tributions IN  Oross  Income. — Subpart  A  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  general  rules)  as  added  by  section  201  and 
as  amended  by  sections  701  (b)  and  (e)  of 


this  Act  Is  f\irther  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  414.  Inclusion  of  Certain  Employer 
Contributions         in         Gross 
Income 

"(a)  Inclusion  of  Contributions  in 
OBoes  Income. — Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  402  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiary  of  employees'  trust),  section  403 
(relating  to  taxation  of  employee  anntiltles) , 
or  section  406(d)  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiaries  under  qualified  bond  purchase 
plans),  an  individual  shall  Include  in  gross 
Income,  for  his  taxable  year  In  which  or  with 
which  the  taxable  year  of  his  employer  ends, 
the  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
made  on  his  behalf  by  the  employer  during 
the  taxable  year  of  the  employer  (Including 
amounts  deemed  to  be  paid  during  such  year 
under  section  404(a)(6))  to  or  under  a 
money  purchase  pension  plan  which  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  section  401(a),  404 
(a)(2),  or  405(a)  during  such  taxable  year 
of  the  employer,  over 

"(2)  20  percent  of  such  Individual's  com- 
pensation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  by  him 
from  such  employer  during  the  employer's 
taxable  year. 

In  any  taxable  year  of  an  Individual  in  which 
he  Is  covered  under  two  or  more  money  pur- 
chase pension  plans  maintained  by  an  em- 
ployer, the  amount  Includable  In  gross  In- 
come shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
of  such  contributions  exceeds  20  percent  of 
the  compensation  received  or  accrued  by 
such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year  of 
his  employer. 

"(b)  Treatment  of  Amounts  Included  in 
Gross  Income. — Any  amount  Included  in  the 
gross  income  of  an  Individual  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  consideration  for 
the  contract  contributed  by  the  Individual 
for  purposes  of  section  72  (relating  to 
annuities) . 

"(c)  Deduction  for  Amounts  Not  Re- 
ceived as  Benefits. — If — 

"(1)  Amounts  are  included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  an  individual  under  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(2)  the  rights  of  such  individual  (or  his 
beneficiaries)  under  the  plan  terminate  be- 
fore payments  under  the  plan  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  equal  the 
amounts  Included  In  gross  Income  under  sub- 
section (a) , 

then  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction, 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  rights 
terminate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  amounts  Included  in  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  over  such  payments. 

"(d)  Limitations. — (1)  Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  for  a  taxable  year  of  an  em- 
ployee If,  at  all  times  during  the  employer's 
taxable  year  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
under  the  money  purchase  pension  plans 
maintained  by  the  employer  (consldertng 
all  such  plans  as  a  single  plan)  the  rate  at 
which  employer  contributions  are  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  employee  compensa- 
tion does  not  exceed  20  percent. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
contributions  made  to  or  under  a  money 
purchase  pension  plan  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  (c)  ( 1) . 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
forms  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding forms  on  which  employers  may  be 
required  to  furnish  needful  Information  to 
employees.  Such  forms  shall  be  furnished  to 
employees  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  at 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe." 

(f)  Limitation  on  Deducttok  for  Oow- 
tributions   on  BnuLT  or   Cosforar  Em- 


ployees.— Section  404  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  an 
employees'  trust  or  annuity  plan  and  com- 
pensation under  a  deferred-payment  plan) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  tJMITATION  ON  DEDUCTION  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS ON  Behalf  of  Corporate  Em- 
ployees.— ^Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  a  contribution  made  for  or  on 
behalf  of  a  corporate  employee  to  or  under 
a  defined  benefit  plan  or  a  defined  contribu- 
tion plan  If  the  amount  of  such  contribu- 
tion or  if  the  benefit  provided  under  the 
plan  exceeds  the  amoimt  specified  as  an 
alternative  limitation  on  deduction  or  bene- 
fits for  proprietary  employees  in  subsection 
(e)(4)  or  section  401(J)(2).  whichever  Is 
applicable.". 

(g)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Furnish  In- 
formation.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (re- 
lating to  assessable  penalties)  as  amended 
by  section  221  of  this  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.  6691.  Reports  by  Employers. 

"(a)  CrvTL  Penalty. — If  any  person  who  Is 
required,  by  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  409(e),  or  by  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  151  of  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act,  to  furnish  In- 
formatlon  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  or 
to  an  employee  falls  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement at  the  time  prescribed  by  such 
regulations,  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  $10  for  each  such  laUure,  unless  it  Is 
shovvn  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cau.se. 

"(b)  Deficiekcy  Peocedlties  Not  To  Ap- 
ply—Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relating 
to  deficiency  procedures  lor  Income,  estate, 
gift  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  respect  of  the  assessment  or  collec- 
tion of  anv  penalty  Imposed  bv  subsection 
(a).". 

'■(h)  Net  Operating  Loss. — Section  172(d) 
(4)  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  modifi- 
cations)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ( C ) . 

(2)  striking  out  "such  individual."  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  individual;  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (b)  the  following  new  subparagraph 
(E)  : 

"(E)  any  deductions  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 219  shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable 
to  the  trade  or  business  of  an  individual." 

(1)  Retroactive  Changes  in  Plan. — Sec- 
tion 401  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  etc., 
plans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Certain  Rjpteoacttve  Changes  W 
Plan. — A  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, or  annuity  plan  shall  be  considered  aa 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  It  was  put  Into  effect,  or  for  the  period 
beginning  vrith  the  date  on  which  there  was 
put  Into  eflect  any  amendment  which  caused 
the  plan  to  fail  to  satisfy  such  requirements, 
and  ending  with  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  return  of  the  employer  for  his 
taxable  year  In  which  such  plan  or  amend- 
ment was  put  Into  eflfect  (Including  exten- 
sions thereof)  or  such  later  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  designate,  If  all 
provisions  of  the  plan  which  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  are  In  effect  by  the 
end  of  such  period  and  have  been  made  ef- 
fective for  all  purposes  for  the  whole  of  such 
period.". 

(J)  When  Contributions  Are  Includibli 
IN  Income. — 

(1)  Beneficiary  of  employee's  teust. — 
Section  402(a)  (1)    (relating  to  taxability  of 
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beneflclary  of  exempt  trust) ,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)  GEunERAL  buls.—"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Qbterai.  RtTLEs— a  Contribution  by 
an  employer  to  an  employee's  trust  described 
In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  shaU  not  be  Includible 
In  the  gross  income  of  the  employee  In  the 
year  In  which  so  contributed  or  accrued 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
contribution  shall  not  be  treated  as  having 
been  made  by  an  employer  If  It  Is  designated 
as  an  employee  contribution  or  IX  the  con- 
trlbutlon  is  made  as  a  consequence  of  the 
employee's  Individual  choice  In  return  for  a 
reduction  In  his  compensation  for  foregolnR 
an  Increase  In  compensation.". 

(2)  Employee  AwmrrriEs.— Section  403(a) 
(1)  (relating  to  taxabUlty  of  beneflclary  un- 
der a  qualified  annuity  plan)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  rules.— If  an  annuity  con- 
tract is  purchased  by  an  employer  for  an  em- 
ployee under  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  404(a)(2)  (whether  or  not 
the  employer  deducts  the  amounts  paid  for 

the  contract  under  such  section) 

"(A)  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
by  the  employer  shall  not  be  includible  In 
the  ^06S  Income  of  the  employee  In  the  year 
in  which  paid  or  accrued;  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
the  employee  shaU  Include  In  his  gross  In - 
f^I^f  V"^  amounts  received  under  such  con- 
tract for  the  year  received  as  provided  In 
section  72  (relating  to  annuities) 
For    purposes    of    subparagraph     (A)      an 

^n°fil^PS^'^/°'  ^^^  P^<=base  Of  an  anAul^ 
contract  shall  not  be  treated  as  being  paid  by 
an  employer  It  such  amount  U  designated  as 
an  amount  paid  by  the  employee  or  If  the 
amount  is  paid  as  a  consequence  of  the  em- 

dSn  ,^'?'r''^"^  '=^ol'=e  ^  return  for  aTe- 
ductlon  in  his  compensation  or  for  foregoing 
an  increase  in  compensation."  '=8"ing 

mill  h^?^*"  v-"*"—"^*  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  "^  "iMJr  i« 

(k)  Technical  Amendments 

«nlL^'^"*"'''°'*  *""■"  "'ASPECT  TO  PENSION 

Subpart  A  of  part  m  of  subchapter  A  of 
U  aLlndirf'Jf'*^^  ^  mformatlon'^^eturns? 
Sc^n  f^'iT  redesignating  section  6040  ai 
M^gthP^  ,'^'*  inserting  after  section 
wjjy  the  following  section: 

'Sec.  6040.  Inpobmation   Required  in  Con- 
nection   WITH    CERTAIN    PLANS 
••/»>      T         ^°*"    """^^K*™    COMPENSATION. 

...ctJhiLi,  °^^'^^— Every  employer  who 
establishes  or  maintains  a  plan  of  deferred 
compensation    described    in   part   I   of   sut^ 

o?Te'  n,  °'  '''I'''"  '■  °^  *^«  admln^tra^or 
of    the    plan,    shall    file    an    annual    return 

or  hf/H?"*"    information   as   the   Secretar? 

preScriSe'l^ifvf  '"^'^  ""^  '°"^  °'  regulatlo^ 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  qualiflcatlon 
flnanclal  condition  and  operations  of  the 
pei^lon,  annuity,  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus 
^Iin-H  ^  purchase  plan  established  or  maln^ 
talned  by  such  employer:  except  that.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretar>-  or  his  delegate 
he  employer  may  be  relieved  from  sSg 
in  ts  return  any  information  which  is  re! 
ported  m  returns  filed  by  an  organization 
forming  a  part  of  such  plan  °'^«^'^^^^ion 

t<rj''L^'"'^°"'*~^°'"  P^HJoses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'employer'  Includes  a  person 
descr  bed  ,n  .section  401(c)(4)  and  an  i^" 
vidual  who  establishes  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  described  in  section  408  The 
term  administrator'  means  the  person  or 
persons  described  In  section  3(16)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 

'(c)  Cross  Reference.— For  provisions  re- 
lating to  penalties  for  failure  to  file  a  re- 
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turn  required   by  thds  section,   see   section 
6652(f) .". 

(2)    PT7BLICITT   OF  BETURNS. — 

(A)  Section  6103  (relating  to  publicity  of 
returns  and  disclosure  of  Information  as  to 
persons  filing  Income  tax  returns)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Information  With  Respect  to  Pen- 
sion, Proftt -Sharing  and  Stock  Bonus 
Plans. — Any  return  filed  under  section  6033 
or  6040  with  respect  to  a  plan  of  deferred 
compensation  (or  copy  thereof)  or  under 
6051(d)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  an 
employee  shaU  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation.". 

(B)  Section  6104  (relating  to  publicity  of 
information  required  from  certain  exempt 
organizations  and  certain  trusts)  is  amended 
by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  In  general—"  m 
subsection  (a)  (1 »  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(1)  Exempt  organza tions  generally " 

Ol)  Inserting  "(A)  In  general—"  in  sub- 
section (ai  immediately  after  "(1)  Public 
inspection. — ", 

(lU)  inserting  the  following  clause  imme- 
diately before  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (a) (1) : 

"(11)  Pension,  PROFrr-sHARiNc,  and  stock 
BONUS  PLANS —An  application  filed  with  re- 
spect to  the  qualification  of  a  pension  profit- 

!m  y'"^-  .°J.  ^^""^  ^""^^^  P'^n  under  'section 
401  (a;.  404(a)  (2).  or  405(a).  covering  more 
than  25  persons  or  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  of 
an  organization  forming  a  part  of  such  a 
plan,  together  with  any  papers  submitted  in 
support  of  such  applicttion,  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection  at  such  times  and  in  such 
places  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.",  and 

(iv)  striking  out  "aixl  6056"  In  subsection 
inio*"^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6040,  and 

(3)    Penalties —Section  6652   (relating  to 
faUure  to  file  certain  i.Uormatlcn  returns)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
"(f)  Information  Requirkd  in  Connection 
With  Certain  Plans  op  Deferred  Co.mpensa- 
■noN  — In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  return 
required  under  section  6040  (relating  to  in- 
formation required  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain plans  of  deferred  compensation)  or  6047 
(relating  to  information  relating  to  certain 
trusts  and  annuity  and  bond  purchase  plans) 
on  the  date  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
therefor  (determined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing) ,  unless  it  Is  shown 
that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
there  shall  be  paid   (on  notice  and  demand 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  in  the 
f^"^t  "^"n"?  ^^  ^^'^  ^y  *^«  P^^son  falling  so 
^^uH-  '^^^J°''  ^^^  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues,  but  tbe  total  amount  Im- 
posed hereunder  on  any  person  for  failure  to 
file  any  return  shall  not  exceed  S5  000  " 

11)  Excess  Contributions.— Section  401(e) 
(1  MB)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "^  ("I 

ft  "hIaLh^^k  '■^^P^'"'  ^  *"^  P'*"  other  than 
^^^f^K  1  ^^'^^^^  plan,  the  amount  of  any 
contribution  made  by  ,ny  owner-employee 
(as  an  employee)  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  rate  of  contributions  permitted  to  be 
made  by  employees  other  than  owner-em- 
ployees: " 

(m)  Plans  BENEirriNO  Self-Employed  In- 
DmDu.^LS.— Section  401(c)  (relating  to  defi- 
nltions  and  rules  relating  to  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  owner-employees)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    ADomoN.^L  requirements  for  QU.'\LI- 

FICATION     OP     TRUSTS     ANB     PLANS     BENEFmNG 

SELF-EMPLOYED  iNDivmuAta.— A  trust  forming 
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part  Of  a  pension  or  profit-sharine  ni.n 
Which  provides  contributions  or  benelts^ 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  employed 
Within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (n  ^ 
constitute  a  qualified  trust  only  if— 

"  (A)  under  the  plan,  forfeitures  attributa 
ble  to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of^ 
employee  other  than  an  employee  withto 
'^^F'^^l^i  P^^Sr^Vh  (1)  maynottou^ 
to  the  benefit  of  any  Individual  who,  at  a^ 
tune  during  the  period  beginnlnE  with  thl 
taxable  year  for  which  thi  contflbmion  u 
made  and  ending  with  the  taxable  year 
during  Which  the  forfeiture  occurs  J^ 
employee  withhi  the  meaning  of  pa^ag^ap^ 

.inn'^^L!f  *^*  ""^  °'  ^  '^^^^^^  benefit  pen- 
sion plan,  a  separate  account  is  maintaln«l 
with  respect  to  aU  participants  underlS 
plan  who  are  not  employees  within  toe 
meanmg  of  paragraph  (1)  and  another  sepa- 
rate account  is  maintained  with  respect  ?o 
a^l  participants  under  the  plan  who  are  em? 

fiJ^^F^  *!  ^^^  *^^  requirements  for  a  quail- 
fled  trust  which  is  a  part  of  a  defined  Sfit 
plan  Which  provides  benefits  f or  empSet 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees  wUhta 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(1)  orw^ 
prietary  employees  withta  the  meanLgof 
section  412(b)  U).  as  those  requJremente  a^ 
defined  In  subsections  401 , J )  ^and  ^1  (k) 
M^^s~^^°^^^^°    "^^    Clerical    Amend- 

(1)  Section  6033(c)  (relathig  to  cross- 
references)  is  amended  by  addlnl  at  the  «frt 
thereof  the  following-  '^'^'«K  ^^  the  end 

au^^  provisions  relating  to  Information  re- 
d^fl^^H  connection  with  certain  plans  of 
deferred  compensation,  see  section  6040  " 

(2)  Section  6047  (relating  to  information 
w^th  respect  to  certain  trusts  and  annX 

sS-fkw°'*  P"^?.^^  Pl^'is)  is  amended  5 
stelking  out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Cross  Reperencib. 

"(1)  For  provisions  relating  to  penalties 
for  faUure  to  file  a  return  requlred^bTthL 
section,  see  section  6662(f).  j  >■"" 

fr2ll'>^°l  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing 
fraudulent  information,  see  section  7207 '■ 

(3)  Section  6051  (relating  to  receipts  for 
employees)    is  amended   by   Inserting  after 

exemption."  in  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: "or  who  pays  wages  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3121(a),  3306(b).  or  3041(a)  to  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  an  active  participant  In  a 
plan  described  In  section  219(b)(2),". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6040.  Information  required  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  plans  of  de- 
ferred condensation. 

"Sec.  6040A.  Cross  references.". 

(5)  Section  62  (relating  to  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (9)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(10)  Money  purchase  pension  plans.— 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  410(c).". 

(6)  Clerical  AMENDMENTS. — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  as  amended  by 
sections  701  (»5)  and  (e)  of  this  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  410.  Inclusion  of  certain  employer  con- 
tributions in  gross  Income.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  as  amended  by  section  221 
(b)  of  this  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
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"Sec.  6691.  Reports  by  employers.". 

(0)  Effective  Dates. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1974. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  contains  the  exact  langiiage  of  H.R. 
4200  which  is  the  major  pension  reform 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1973  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  93  Senators.  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  order  that  we  may  go  to  con- 
ference as  soon  as  possible  on  this  im- 
portant issue  of  private  pension  reform 
for  American  working  men  and  women. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope,  that  by  this  ap- 
proach, we  may  proceed  to  conference 
expeditiously  and  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and 
thus  achieve  agreement  for  final  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — I  rise  only  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  for 
bringing  this  matter  up  promptly.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  close  to  the  hearts  of  a 
great  many  of  us. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  has 
bipartisan  support  and  would  like  to  cor- 
rect the  CBS  broadcast  on  the  House  ac- 
tion where  Cronkite  said  last  week  that 
this  was  a  one-party  bill.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  imfortimate  inaccuracy.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Senators  here  realize 
that  while  we  have  our  differences,  there 
are  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who,  from  the  very  beginning,  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  pension  reform 
legislation  approved  and  become  law.  I 
have  supported  it.  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor's general  approach,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  reached  this  point. 
I  am  glad  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure, and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  4  years,  I  have  heard  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  time  and  time 
again,  urge  the  passage  of  the  pension 
legislation.  It  has  been  one  of  his  major 
concerns. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  Cronkite  made  a  plain  but  inaccurate 
statement  v.hich  brought  me  off  my 
chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guifhed  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  bill  is  any- 
thing but  a  partisan  bill.  It  is  completely 
bipartisan.  It  has  the  complete  support 
of  all  the  committees  concerned,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol  as  well  as  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 


grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  fH.R.  2)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RL\NSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  action  on 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  2  and  its  action  on 
sending  H.R.  2  to  conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday.  March  1.  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected  to  measures 
under  rule  VIII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  AND 
STRIP  MINING  OP  COAL  IN  MON- 
TANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Fort  Union  and  Power  River  Ba- 
sins of  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  Wyo- 
ming there  are  huge  coal  deposits,  some 
of  them  at  the  present  time  being  ex- 
ploited, others  in  the  process  of  being  ex- 
ploited. 

The  Senate  is  also  aware  that  this 
body,  last  year,  passed  a  good  strip  min- 
ing control  bill,  which  is  now  in  the  House 
and  is,  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  being 
considered  by  that  body.  The  Senate 
passed  bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  su- 
perior measure  than  that  recommended 


to  the  House  for  adoption.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  would  be  passed  in  toto,  or  as 
close  to  it  as  possible,  so  that,  as  far  as 
Montana  is  concerned,  we  would  have  a 
Federal  law  which  would  comple- 
ment the  Montana  State  law  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  strongest  State  strip 
mining  control  law  in  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  Montana  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes  which  are  in- 
terested in  coal  development  on  their 
reservations.  One  is  the  northern  Chey- 
enne Tribe,  in  the  southeastern  part  "of 
the  State,  a  tribe  numbering  about  2.000. 
It  is  a  tribe  which  has  had  to  depend  on 
meager  forest  reserves  its  tribal  cattle 
herd  and  its  coal  deposits  in  order  to  be 
able  to  achieve  a  livelihood. 

The  unemployment  factor  among  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  has  been  some- 
where between  25  and  35  percent  for.  lo, 
these  many  years 

At  present,  the  Northern  Chevennes 
have  drawn  up  plans  for  the  tribe  to 
process  its  coal  deposits,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  between  SIO  and  $15  biUion  in 
value.  Unfortunately,  some  leases  have 
been  entered  into  with  some  of  the  major 
coal  concerns,  and  the  Northern  Chev- 
erme  Tribal  Council  is  tr\-ing  to  have 
those  leases  cancelled  because  of  Irregu- 
larities by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  granting  the  leases.  It  is  trjing  to  work 
out  a  formula  by  which  the  tribe  itself 
can  develop  these  resources,  perhaps 
even  inaugurate  a  petrochemical  plant 
on  the  reservation.  At  present,  the  Tribal 
Coimcil  is  having  some  difficulties  isith 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Metcalf  and  I  are  totallv. 
completely,  and  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  Northern  Cheyeimes.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Interior  Department  would  do 
something  shortly  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  are  given 
every  consideration  and  that  in  case  of 
doubt,  the  Government  should  resolve 
that  doubt  in  the  Indian's  favor,  so  that 
we  could  in  some  small  way  repay  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  for  what  we  have 
done  to  them  down  through  the  decades. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  it  was 
the  Cheyennes  and  the  Sioux  who  carried 
the  battle  against  Col.  George  Custer  and 
brought  about  his  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Bi:^  Horn,  in  1877,  less  than 
100  years  ago.  After  that  defeat,  thev 
were  forced  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma.  But 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  became  home- 
sick for  their  hunting  grounds  in  Mon- 
tana, and  they  trekked  from  Oklahoma 
back  to  Montana.  They  had  to  contend 
with  the  U.S.  Cavalry  on  the  way  and 
with  starvation.  There  were  slaughters, 
massacres,  and  humiliations,  but  they 
finally  made  it.  They  have  tried  to  do 
what  they  could  on  their  own  in  behalf 
of  their  own  people. 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  truly 
called  the  Race  of  Soitows,  because  their 
history  has  been  a  tragic  one.  I  would 
hope  that,  at  long  last,  the  Government — 
the  Great  White  Father,  as  it  used  to  be 
called — would  come  out  on  the  side  of 
the  Northern  Cheyennes.  so  that  they 
could  be  given  a  planning  grant  from  the 
Federal    Government's    Economic    De- 
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velopment  Administration  to  advance  the 
studies  which  are  now  underway. 

At  the  present  time,  lawyers  who  have 
been  hired  by  the  Indians  are  trying  to 
argue  about  the  legality  of  the  leases 
which  the  Indians  have  entered  into  and 
are  attempting  to  bring  about  a  rectifi- 
cation of  that  situation,  so  that  the  In- 
dians win  be  able  to  achieve  more  in  the 
way  of  a  royalty  retiim  or  If  that  is  not 
possible  to  cancel  the  leases.  I  think  that 
at  present  the  Northern  Cheyennes  are 
getting  about  17  »^  cents  on  a  ton  of  coal, 
not  anywhere  near  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  tribe,  which  has  always  tried  to  lift 
itself  by  Its  own  bootstraps. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  today  will 
be  heard  downtown,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  hope  that  something 
win  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  recognize  that  it  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  first  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  entitled 
"Cheyennes  Set  Plan  To  Process  Coal," 
by  George  C.  Wilson,  and  letters  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Morton  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1974.  and  to  Mr.  Korologos  of 
the  White  House  staff  of  the  same  date 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chitennzs  Srx  Plan  To  Phocess  Coal 
(By  Oeorge  C.  WUaon) 
The  Northern  Cheyennes  In  Montana  have 
drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  trtb©  to  process  the 
•15  bllUon  lode  of  coal  under  their  reserva- 
tion rather  than  let  outslden  do  It. 

The  proposal  has  drawn  high-level  t>ollt- 
Ical  backing  to  date,  Including  support  from 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana. 

"I'm  all  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  on 
this  and  will  help  them  In  every  way  I  can 
to  ujse  the  coal  for  their  own  benefit,"  he 
■aid. 

Mansfield  asserted  that  the  coal  develop- 
ment project  the  Cheyennes  have  In  mind 
would  bo  the  biggest  Indian  self-help  project 
and  la  the  type  of  endeavor  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  encourage. 

The  Cheyennes  have  been  explortng,  with 
professlonfU  help,  everything  from  directly 
aeUlng  the  co&l  to  processing  it  on  the  spot 
by  building  a  petrochemical  complex  on  the 
reservation  at  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  east  of 
Bluings. 

Backers  argue  that  a  petrochemical  com- 
plex would  provide  the  widest  range  of  labor 
and  management  Jobs  for  the  Cheyennes. 
eliminating  the  26  per  cent  unemployment 
rate  and  enabling  young  Indians  to  stay  with 
their  people  rather  than  work  In  distant 
cities. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  re- 
port on  developing  the  coed  states: 

"The  Northern  Cheyenne  Intends  to  change 
Indians'  historic  role  of  passive  subservience 
to  agencies  who  are  charged  with  the  adnUn- 
istratlon  of  trust  responsibility  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  who  in  the  past 
have  evidenced  little  more  than  apathy  to- 
ward this  responsibility. 

"If  the  Northern  Cheyenne  are  successful  in 
the  proposed  undertaking  the  tribe  Intends 
to  shars  their  ezperlanoe  and  to  wart,  with 
other  Indian  tribes  to  assist  them  In  Im- 
plementing the  Pederal  goremnunt's  pres- 
ently annotmced  policy  of  'self-determina- 
tion' for  Indians  and  Aiauva  natlTes." 


There  are  several  obstacles  to  overcome- 
even  if  the  Nixon  administration  elects  to 
help  the  Cheyennes. 

First,  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
already  has  leases  to  strip-mine  coal 
out  of  the  reservation.  The  leases  cover  16,000 
acres  where  thick  seams  of  coal  are  believed 
to  be  near  the  surface.  Several  other  firms 
have  permits  to  look  for  coal  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Peabody,  \mder  the  leases,  would  pay  the 
Cheyennes  17 1^  cents  for  every  ton  of  coal 
the  company  stripped  out  of  the  reservation. 
Allen  Rowland,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, claims  those  teases  are  "ridiculously 
low"  in  light  of  current  high  prices  for  coal. 
Rowland  led  a  delegation  of  Cheyennes  to 
Washington  last  week  as  part  of  a  year-long 
effort  to  get  those  coal  leases  canceled.  He 
carried  with  him  a  thick  book  of  charges 
against  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  super- 
intendent at  the  reservation — arguing  that 
the  failure  to  follow  proper  procedures  in 
granting  the  leases  voids  them. 

Rowland  and  his  delegation  argued  their 
case  before  Leonard  Garment,  special  con- 
sultant to  President  Nixon,  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  Last  year,  the  Cheyennes 
sent  a  formal  cancellation  request  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
If  the  tribe's  plea  Is  rejected  by  Morton, 
the  Cheyennes  intend  to  sue  for  cancellation. 
If  the  tribe  gets  the  leases  canceled,  either 
through  Nixon  administration  or  court  ac- 
tion, the  ne.Tt  step  for  the  Chevennes  will  be 
to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  estimated  5 
bUllon  tons  of  coal  under  the  reservation's 
433.000  acres. 

Rowland  stressed  that  the  tribal  council  so 
far  has  authorized  him  to  examine  the  op- 
tions, not  to  commit  the  Cheyennes  to  a  spe- 
cific course  of  action  untu  after  further 
study. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  In  the  tribe 
of  3,000,  however,  that  the  Cheyermes  them- 
selves— not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
the  coal  companies— must  control  their  own 
coal. 

The  coal  under  the  reservation  "could  have 
a  significant  and  lasting  economic  benefit 
to  the  regional  economy  if  developed  in  an 
orderly  and  non-destructive  manner,"  states 
the  tribe's  report  on  how  to  proceed  to  de- 
velop the  resource. 

Sensitive  to  the  fact  that  other  bold  ven- 
tmes  launched  by  Indian  tribes  have  failed 
for  lack  of  plamilng  and  expertise,  the  Chey- 
enne leadership  has  engaged  outside  lawyers 
and  engineering  consiUtants  to  help  them 
map  out  a  program. 

George  Crossland.  an  Osage  Indian  lawyer 
based  m  Washington,  has  been  doing  much 
of  the  legal  and  liaison  work  for  the  Chey- 
ennes. 

"The  fuU  range  from  selling  bulk  coal  to 
Belling  electricity,  petroleum  substitutes  and 
ammonU  fertilizer  win  be  explored."  states 
the  tribal  report. 

"It  la  safe  to  assume  that  stifflclent  m- 
come  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  to  our 
national  norm  could  be  easUy  achieved  with 
minimal  development  of  the  tribe's  $10  bil- 
lion of  low  sulfur  coal  reserves." 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  seeking  a 
planning  grant  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion to  advance  their  studies. 

In  the  meantime,  adnUnlstratlon  and  In- 
dian Uwyers  vrtll  continue  to  argue  behind 
the  scenes  over  the  legality  of  the  existing 
leases  on  the  CheyenuM'  coveted  coal. 

PXBHUAST  20, 1974. 
Hon.  SooBs  C.  B.  Mostok, 
Seoretary,  Department  e/  the  Interior.  Wash- 
inffton.  D.C. 
DiA*  ISm.  SxcxxTiJiT:  The  Northern  Chey- 
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enne  Tribe  of  Montana  submitted  a  petl- 
tlon  to  you  on  January  7,  requesting  that 
you  declare  void  ab  initio  the  stripminina 
permits  and  leases  which  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany  and  others  hold  to  the  Tribe's  coal  re' 
sources.  The  Tribe  bases  its  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  due  to  the  apparent  failure  of 
certain  BIA  officials  to  comply  with  Secre 
tarlal  regulations  (25  CFR  171,  177),  the  BlA 
SuperLntendent'B  authority  to  approve  the 
transactions  never  came  Into  being  there 
fore,  never  giving  rise  to  a  binding  Wai 
agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  coal 
companies.  Since  this  is  a  matter  for  voZ 
decision  and  of  a  legal  nature,  we  will  not 
comment  on  the  substantive  Issues  now  be 
fore  you.  However,  the  Tribe  has  brought  a 
matter  to  our  attention  which  observes  vour 
immediate  attention. 

The  Tribal  officials  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  principal  issue  which  thev 
presented  for  your  decision  wUl  not  be  de- 
cided within  the  narrow  legal  scope  under 
which  they  framed  their  complaint  As  we 
understand  it,  the  Tribe  fears  that  their 
principal  complaint— whether  BIA  ofBclals 
complied  with  regulations— will  be  glossed 
over  by  other  Issues  which  they  feel  are  not 
of  primary  concern  even  though  such  Issues 
may  have  merit.  We  also  are  concerned  that 
this  very  serious  matter  be  given  the  atten- 
tlon  It  deserves. 

wane  we  realize  that  your  decision  could 
prove  to  be  embarrassing  to  some  officials  it 
^  long  pMt  the  time  In  history  when  the 
Federal  government  Should  handle  Indian 
trust  resources  in  a  casual  manner.  Our  soe- 
clal  relationship  with  the  Indian  people  k- 
quires  the  highest  standard  of  care  and 
ooriduct  In  dealing  with  their  resourcee 
Quite  clearly  the  Intent  of  legislation  which 
delegates  to  you  the  authority  to  handle  In- 
dlan  trust  resources  was  not  enaced  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  harm  to  the  Indian 
b^eflt   ^"*    '^^^^'   '^   enacted   for  their 

The  President  recognized  these  special  re- 
sponsibilities when  in  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. July.  1970.  he  stated  "The  United 
States  Government  acts  as  a  legal  trustee 
for  the  land  and  water  rights  of  American 
Indians.  .  .  .  Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obll- 
gatlon  to  advance  the  interests  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  trust  vrtthout  reservation  and 
^m  "*^^  ^'K^est  degree  of  dlUgence  and 

As  the  demand  grows  for  these  trust  re- 
sources, the  standard  of  care  by  which  the 
trustee  wUl  be  guided  In  the  exercise  of  hla 
duties  must  be  more  sharply  defined  than 
ever,  before.  Therefore  It  appears  unavoid- 
able for  all  concerned  that  your  decision 
should  be  based  solely  on  the  narrow  Issue 
of  compliance. 

We  eagerly  await  your  decision  and  writ- 
ten opinion  on  this  caae  which  has  so  much 
bearUig  on  the  future  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/S/      MIKZ  MANSmSLD. 


FXBEUABT  20,   1970. 

air.  Tom  C.  Koeolooos, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  t7i#  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  The  White  Bouse.  Wash- 
ington. D.O. 

Dkab  Tom:  On  February  aoth.  AUen  How- 
land,  President  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  and  a  delegation  from  his  Montana 
reservation  have  an  appointment  with  Len 
Garment  to  discuss  the  cancellation  of  ooal 
leases  on  their  reservation. 

This  matter,  now  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Is  one  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  the  Montana 
Congressional   Delegation.   Tbey   have  oar 
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support,   and   I   woiUd   appreciate    anything 
the  White  House  can  do  to  assist  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader  de- 
sire to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
11:30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETmONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HtJDDLESTOK)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works: 

"House   Concurhent   Resoltttion   No.   5 

"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Pederal 
Knergy  Administration  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  implementation  of  a  hydroelectric 
facility  at  the  Tygart  Dar,  Taylor  County, 
West  Virginia,  as  a  means  of  providing  an  ad- 
dlUonal  source  of  electricity  during  the  en- 
Mgy  crisis. 

"Whereas.  The  recent  energy  crisis  neces- 
sitates full  utilization  of  all  energy  produc- 
ing resources;  and 

"Whereas.  A  possible  source  of  clean  and 
efficient  energy  for  production  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  now  exists  at  the  Tygart  Dam,  near 
Grafton  in  Taylor  Coxmty;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Tygart  Dam  was  construct- 
ed in  1938  with  the  possible  potential  for  con- 
version to  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power;  and 

"Whereas,  Now  is  the  time  for  the  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  potential  for  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  the  Tygart  Dam  by 
the  appropriate  agency  charged  with  respon- 
sibility of  administering  energy  resources; 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virgi- 
nia: 

"That  it  memorialize  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
potential  for  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  at  the  "Tygart  Dam,  Taylor  Coimty, 
West  Virginia;  and,  be  it 

"Further  Resolved,  That  true  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  WUUam 
Simon,  Director,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  to  members  of  the 
West  Vlrgmia  Congressional  Delegation,  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves,  to  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh  District,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  16219  and  to  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Besouroes. 


"Adopted  by  the  West  Virginia  Leglslat\u-e 
February  8,  1974. 

"Lewis  N.  McMakus, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

"C.  A.  BtANKENSHZP, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  protect  the  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  VS. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy (Rept.  No.  93-724) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Edmond- 
ston  Coffin,  U.S.  Army  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  that  grade;  Rear  Adm. 
Emmett  H.  Tidd,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral ;  and 
six  captains — staff  corps — for  temporary' 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 
Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Pesch,  Air  National 
Guard  for  promotion  to  temporary  major 
general,  U.S.  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  763  in  the  Army  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below  and  990  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below.  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
there  are  345  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below,  one  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  garade  of  chief  warrant 
officer  and  one  Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  graduate  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  second  lieutenant 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  two  Naval  ROTC 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
second  lieutenant  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  there  are  47 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Peoxmieu,    Mr.    Eastland,    and    Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  3099.  A  bin  to  require  the  administrator 
of  any  direct  Federal  loan  program  or  any 
federally  guaranteed  loan  program  to  rene- 
gotiate or  reschedule  repayment  of  such  a 
loan  by  any  person  suffering  reschedule  re- 
payment of  such  a  loan  by  any  person  suffer- 
mg  substantial  economic  harm  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     BEALL      (for     himself.     Mr. 
DoMENici,   and  Mr.  Taft): 

S.  3100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of    1965   to  extend   the  Nutrition 
Program    for    the    Elderly.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3101.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  standard  for 
Increasing  the  money  supply.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 

S.  3102.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October 
1974.  and  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  In  order  to  provide  that  dayUght  sav- 
ing time  as  provided  for  under  such  act  shaU 
be  from  the  last  Sunday  in  February  until 
the  last  Sunday  in  October  of  each  year.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  3103.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Abram 
Aguirre- Gonzalez  and  HUario  Aqulrre- 
Martinez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERJI: 

S.  3104.   A   bUl   to  promote  raU-hlghway 
safety  by  requiring  llght-reflectmg  markings 
on  railroad  locomotives  and  cars.  Referred  to 
the  Comnalttee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3105.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Junjlro 
Tsuji.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  diagnosis,  screening,  and 
referral  of  child  health  and  maternal  condi- 
tions established  by  title  V  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  8107.  A  bin  to  make  unlawfiU  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  or  receipt  of  cotmterfelt  re- 
conUngs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

a  J.  Res.  194.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  SQd  day 
of  April  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TAPT : 
S.  3097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to'  provide 
for  a  demonstration  project  providing  cer- 
tam  raU  transportation  for  highway  recrea- 
tional vehicles.  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DDLS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  3098.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ISmergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3097.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  demonstration  project  pro- 
viding certain  rail  transportation  for 
highway  recreatlcmal  vehicles.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  direct  Amtrak  to  imdertake  a 
demonstration  project  of  a  train  to 
transport  recreation  vehicles  from  major 
urban  centers  to  major  recreatlosial 
areas. 

The  last  10  years  have  seen  the  growth 
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of  great  public  interest  in  recreation  ve- 
hicles— or  campers,  as  they  are  usually 
called.  In  the  form  either  of  a  trailer  or 
a  self-propelled  vehicle,  the  camper  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  recrea- 
tion of  many  citizens.  It  enables  families 
to  travel  inexpensively  yet  in  comfort, 
to  see  the  glories  of  nature  while  retain- 
ing indoor  plumbing. 

In  Ohio  alone,  over  140,000  campers 
are  owned.  Ohio  has  33  manufacturers 
of  recreation  vehicles,  with  a  yearly  pro- 
duction of  12,000.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  citizens  of  their  own 
States  equally  involved  with  recreation 
vehicles. 

The  recreation  vehicle  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  fuel  shortage.  In  the  face  of 
the  inability  to  obtain  gasoline,  and  the 
high  price  of  that  which  is  available,  the 
sales  and  value  of  recreation  vehicles 
have  dropped,  and  many  people  are  won- 
dering if  they  will  be  able  to  make  use 
of  their  investment  in  a  camper. 

I  am  proposing  an  exploration  of  the 
concept  of  a  train  that  would  transport 
recreation  vehicles  with  their  owners 
from  metropolitan  population  centers  to 
recreation  areas.  Such  a  train  would  con- 
sist of  flat  cars  with  electricity,  water, 
and  sewage  facilities.  You  would  drive 
on  board,  in  say,  Cleveland,  hook  up  your 
utilities,  and  ride,  in  your  recreation  ve- 
hicle, to  Florida,  California,  or  Wyoming. 
There  you  would  have  just  a  short  drive 
to  your  campsite;  and  at  the  end  of  your 
vacation,  you  would  drive  back  to  the 
station,  meet  the  train,  and  go  back  to 
Cleveland  by  rail. 

I  think  this  is  a  practical  proposal.  The 
success  of  auto-train  has  shown  that 
people  will  use  trains  on  which  they  can 
transport  their  vehicles.  The  train  would 
not  only  save  gas,  and  eliminate  the  fac- 
tor of  uncertain  fuel  supplies  for  recre- 
ation vehicle  owners,  it  would  also  save 
vacation  time:  On  the  train,  a  family  on 
vacation  would  move  day  and  night  to  or 
from  their  camping  su-ea.  Also,  because 
people  would  ride  In  their  recreation  ve- 
hicles on  flat  cars,  no  scarce  railroad  pas- 
senger cars  would  be  required. 

Such  a  train,  experimentally  on,  for 
example,  a  Boston-New  York-Cleveland- 
Chicago -Colorado  loop  route  through 
the  summer,  could  provide  a  very  useful 
service  to  a  large  number  of  Americans. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
authorizing  such  an  experimental  dem- 
onstration project. 


March  4, 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  j  : 
S.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PLASTIC    rXOSTOCKS    AX-UXIATION    PEOGRAll 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  inde- 
pendent plastic  process  industry  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  Nation  has  faced 
a  disastrous  trend  in  recent  months.  In 
spite  of  efforts  and  metisures  to  increase 
the  supply,  plastic  materials  essential  to 
plastic  processing  have  become  more  and 
more  difflrult  for  independent  processors 
to  purchase.  The  result  has  been  financial 
ruin  or  near  bankruptcy  for  many  of 


them.  Since  the  independent  processors 
represent  a  substantial  and  vital  part  of 
our  Nation's  economy,  this  development 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us 
here. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  for  the  mandatcrj-  allo- 
cation of  pla,stic  feedstocks  produced  in 
or  imported  into  the  United  States. 

VITAL    IN'CUSTRy 

There  are  over  8,000  plastics  proces- 
sors in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  Organization  of  Plastic  Processors, 
they  directly  employ  about  600,000  peo- 
ple. The  employment  of  about  11,000,000 
people  depends  on  the  products  thev 
make.  About  6,500  of  the  plastics  proces- 
sors are  independent  companies.  Most  of 
them  can  be  classifieci  as  small  business 
without  a  broad  and  diverse  economic 
base  which  would  permit  financial  losses 
for  more  than  a  brief  period. 

Plastic  processors  produce  a  broad 
range  of  items— from  pipe  fittings  vital 
to  the  oil  industry  to  toys  for  children. 
Regardless  of  their  size  and  products, 
plastics  processors  represent  an  impor- 
tant and  substantial  part  of  the  econ- 
omy—in Kansas  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

IN'PCTS     NOT    AVAILABLE 

The  basic  inputs  to  the  plastics  proc- 
essing industry  are  se^^eral  intermediate 
compounds  known  variously  as  plastic 
materials,  plastic  resins  or  plastic  feed- 
stocks. To  avoid  confusion,  I  have  used 
the  term  plastic  feedstocks  in  my  bill. 

Although  there  are  numerous  plastic 
feedstocks,  six  major  ones  are  difficult 
for  independent  processors  to  obtain. 
These  are  polyvinyl  chloride,  polysty- 
rene, low-density  polyethylene,  high- 
density  polyeth>-lene,  polypropylene,  and 
phenoUc.  This  legislation  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  allocation  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

Plastic  feedstocks  are  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  corporate  chemical  com- 
panies. These  major  corporations  con- 
vert petrochemical  feedstocks  into 
petrochemicals  from  which  plastic  feed- 
stocks are  further  derived. 

The  distinction  between  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  and  plastic  feedstocks 
should  be  emphasized.  Petrochemical 
feedstocks  are  currently  being  allocated 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion. Plastic  feedstocks  are  not. 

FAILURE    OF    REHEP    EFFORTS 

Petrochemical  feedstocks  are  covered 
by  the  mandatory  allocation  propram 
published  on  January  15,  1974.  These 
regulations  provide  for  an  allocation  of 
100  percent  of  the  current  requirements 
of  petrochemical  producers.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  a  normal  supply  of  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  would  result  In  a 
normal  supply  of  plastic  feedstocks. 
However,  this  expectation  has  not  taken 
place  and  the  independent  plastic  proc- 
essors have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
nece.ssary  materials. 

ONE-SIDED    COMPETITION 

The  major  chemical  and  oil  companies 
which  produce  plastic  feedstocks  are  en- 
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gaged  in  their  own  downstream  plastics 
processing  through  their  subsidiary 
processors.  These  subsidiary  or  "captive" 
processors  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Independents. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  ma- 
jor companies  produce  more  plastic 
feedstocks  than  their  own  "captive" 
processors  use.  However,  the  shortage  of 
petroleum  products  has  resulted  in  a 
cutback  in  the  production  of  plastic  res 
ins.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majors 
have  supplied  their  subsidiaries  first 
letting  the  independents  have  what  i^ 
left  over.  Under  circumstances  of  a 
shortage,  the  independents  are  bound 
to  be  forced  out  of  business  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  equitable  distri- 
bution. The  plastic  feedstocks  allocation 
program  set  forth  in  this  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

RESULT  OF  IKACTION 

Unless  this  legislation  is  acted  on 
promptly,  hundreds  of  plastics  processors 
will  continue  to  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Nationwide,  over  500  independent 
processors  have  already  been  forced  out 
of  business  for  lack  of  new  materials 
And  it  Is  estimated  that  in  the  next  4  to 
6  months,  an  additional  1,000  processors 
will  be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  result- 
ing in  huge  economic  and  job  losses. 

The  number  of  companies  forced  out  of 
business  is  only  one  measurement  of  the 
problem.  In  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  among  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  independent  proc- 
essors in  the  Kansas  City  area,  aU  but 
one  of  the  companies  contacted  indi- 
cated a  cutback  in  supplies.  As  of  De- 
cember 1973.  over  half  of  those  polled 
experienced  cutbacks  in  operations  of 
50  percent  or  more  compared  with  the 
operation  in  the  first  half  of  1973— re- 
sulting in  a  sharp  labor  cutback  and 
severe  financial  hardship  for  the  com- 
panies and  their  employees. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Organization 
of  Plastics  Processors  indicate  that  ex- 
ports of  plastic  feedstocks  have  in- 
creased during  the  same  period,  some  as 
much  as  200  percent.  The  "captive"  proc- 
essors of  the  major  companies  continue 
to  operate  at  full  capacity,  accepting  new 
customers. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  or  the  Federal  petro- 
leum allocation  program  to  force  the  in- 
dependent plastics  processors  into  ruin. 
The  independents  need,  and  must  have, 
an  adequate  supply  of  plastic  feedstocks 
to  stay  in  operation.  They  are  asking  for 
an  equitable  and  fair  distribution  of  ma- 
terials which  will  not  disrupt  and  dislo- 
cate markets,  force -them  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  lessen  competition,  as  is  now 
the  case.  I  do  not  think  this  is  too  much 
to  ask  for. 

TIME   FOR    FtJBTiaai    ACTION 

All  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  up 
to  this  point  have  failed.  My  own  re- 
quests to  the  industry  to  relieve  the 
severe  hardship  cases  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Price  modiflciations  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  encourage  greater  production  of 
plastic  feedstocks  have  failed  to  relieve 
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the  problems  of  the  independents.  And 
aa  I  mentlcHied  before,  the  allocation  of 
petrochemical  feedstocks  has  not  re- 
solved the  inadequate  supply  of  plastic 
feedstocks.  The  time  has  come  for  an  al- 
location program  as  set  forth  in  this 
legislation. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  William 
Simon  has  stated  that  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as  presently 
written,  does  not  give  him  authority  to 
allocate  plastic  feedstocks.  This  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  will  provide  the 
necessary  authority. 

Failure  to  act  could  ultimately  lead  to 
tlie  demise  of  the  independent  processing 
industry,  lead  to  further  inflationary 
trends  throughout  the  economy,  smd  fos- 
ter anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
petrochemical  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  clear.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important  bill 
and  in  securing  its  early  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3098 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  the 
Kmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
la  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
taction  4  thereof  tbe  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  4A.  (a)  Not  later  tban  15  days  after 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall,  by  regulation,  provide  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  plastic  feedstocks 
produced  in  or  Imported  Into  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  provide,  to  the  mazlmimi 
fztent  practicable,  for  the — 

"(1)  preservation  of  an  economically 
aoond  and  competitive  plastics  Industry,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  competitive  viability 
of  Independent  plastics  processors  and  small 
plastics  processors;  and 

"(2)  equitable  distribution  of  plastic  feed- 
itocks  at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
ind  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of 
the  plastics  Industry,  Including  Independent 
plastics  processors  and  small  plastics 
processors. 

"(c)  The  mandatory  allocation  program 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  eo 
structured  as  to  resiUt,  during  each  period  to 
which  the  regulation  applies,  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  plastic  feedstocks  to  each  plastics 
processor  In  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
amount  sold  or  otherwise  supplied  to  such 
plastics  processor  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1973,  adjusted  to  provide  a  pro  rata 
reduction  In  the  amount  allocated  to  each 
raeh  processor  If  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  product  produced  In  or  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  Is  less  than  the  aggregate 
»a«mnt  produced  and  Imported  In  1973. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'plastic  feedstocks'  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  those  petrochemical  derivatives 
Med  by  plastics  processors  as  raw  materials 
for  their  operations,  such  aa  polystyrene, 
polyethylene  (both  high  and  low  density), 
polypropylene,  polyvinyl  chloride,  and  other 
thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  resins;  uid 

"(3)  'plastics  processors'  includes  all  per- 
»ona  engaged  In  the — 

"(A)  processing  of  plastic  feedstocks  for 
■ale  as  plastic  products; 

"(B)  processing  of  plastic  feedstooka  for  use 
ks  manufacturing  components;  or 

"(C)  processing  of  plastic  feedstocks  tor  use 
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by  processors  covered  by  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  this  subsection.". 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Eastland. 
and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  3099.  A  bill  to  require  the  adminis- 
trator of  any  direct  Federad  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  federally  guaranteed  loan 
program  to  renegotiate  or  reschedule  re- 
payment of  such  a  loan  by  any  person 
suffering  reschedule  repasTnent  of  such 
a  loan  by  any  person  suffering  substan- 
tial economic  harm  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  EXDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
are  aware  that  all  levels  of  govenmaent 
are  attempting  to  cope  with  current 
energy  shortages  and  to  formulate  long- 
range  energy  conservation  plans.  The 
Congress  has  passed  emergency  energy 
conservation  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  instituted  administrative  mea- 
sures to  conserve  energy.  In  addition,  our 
citizens  have  been  asked  to  comply  vol- 
untarily with  some  stringent,  yet  very 
necessary  energy  savings  steps. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  factors  will  combine  to  create  eco- 
nomic hardships  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. Of  course,  some  hardship,  some 
disruption  of  normal  business  activity  is 
inevitable  imder  these  circumstances  and 
w^e  must  all  be  prepared  to  bear  an  equi- 
table part  of  that  burden.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  this  challenge  as 
magnificently,  as  unselfishly  as  they 
have  at  times  in  this  Nation's  history 
when  sacrifices  and  sharing  have  been 
required  for  the  common  good. 

Today  I  address  a  specific  problem 
which  will  be  generated  by  compliance 
with  energy  conservation  measures.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
individuals  and  businesses  across  this 
country  who  have  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  loan  or  guarantee  the 
loan  of  money  for  business  or  personal 
purposes.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  these 
persons  and  businesses  will  suffer  eco- 
nomic losses  due  to  the  energy  shortage 
and  conservation  measures  implemented 
to  equitably  distribute  the  shortage  while 
carrying  on  the  vital  activities  on  which 
our  continuance  as  a  strong,  free  nation 
depends.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  these 
losses  will  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  re- 
payment of  Federal  loans,  both  direct 
and  guaranteed,  on  schedules  established 
before  the  adverse  Impact  of  energy  con- 
servation programs. 

These  conservation  measures  instituted 
by  the  Government  are  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Of  that,  there  is  no  doubt.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  comply  and 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  such 
conservation  measures.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  the  countermeasui'es  to 
the  energy  crisis,  mandated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  public  Interest, 
could  in  many  instances,  work  very  ser- 
ious hardships  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses now  operating  under  Federal 
loans.  It  is  encumbent  on  the  Govern- 


ment, in  my  opinion,  to  insure  that  these 
entitles  do  not  suffer  out  of  proportion 
because  of  the  national  effort  to  respond 
to  the  energy  crisis.  This  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  premise  which  is 
the  stated  Government  policy  and  the 
intent  of  Congress — that  all  Americana 
should  share  an  equal  part  of  the  burden. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  I  introduced  today 
directs  appropriate  Federsd  agencies  to 
make  adjustments  and  allowance  with 
regard  to  repayment  of  Federal  direct 
and  guaranteed  losuas  where  adherence 
to  the  original  terms  of  such  loans  be- 
comes impossible  as  a  direct  result  of 
Federal  programs  to  conserve  energy. 

Mr.  President,  literally  thousands  of 
these  situations  could  be  conceived,  but 
I  want  to  cite  at  this  point  three  exam- 
ples of  business  enterprises  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico  that  have  alreswly 
experienced  severe  adverse  economic 
impact.  Obviously,  the  service  station 
operators  have  experienced  severe  diffi- 
culties in  operating  of  their  small  busi- 
nesses. Their  problems  have  been  well 
doctmiented  by  the  media  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  require  additional 
deUneation  here.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  may  well  prove  crucial  to  the  survival 
of  a  great  many  of  these  service  station 
operators  who  are  vital  to  the  delivery 
of  our  gasoline  supplies,  rediiced  though 
they  may  be. 

The  situation  may  be  just  as  critical 
for  the  recreation  Industry  in  New 
Mexico  since  most  of  those  businesses 
depend  heavily  on  weekend  activities 
and  since  many  of  them  require  more 
than  a  tankful  of  gas  in  the  round-trip 
from  major  population  centers.  A  dras- 
tic decline  in  business  is  the  probable 
result  when  the  full  range  of  energy 
conservation  measures  have  been  im- 
plemented. 

I  am  concerned  and  disturbed  that 
vacation  and  recreation  plans  of  count- 
less people  will  be  interfered  with,  but 
I  am  even  more  concerned  for  the  peo- 
ple who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
recreational  enterprises — those  who  own 
smd  operate  the  business  and  those  who 
are  employed  by  those  businesses.  The 
ripple  effect  in  the  small  commimlties  la 
New  Mexico  would  be  disastrous.  We  can 
ease  those  hardships  by  allowing  re- 
scheduling of  Federal  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans  to  affected  businesses  and  by 
providing  additional  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  bill. 

To  do  less,  in  my  opinion  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  our  duty,  feeling  as  I  do 
that  when  we  authorize  the  intrusion  of 
the  Government  into  people's  livelihood, 
albeit  in  a  good  purpose,  we  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of 
that  intrusion  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  Certainly  Included  with  this  ob- 
ligation is  the  rescheduling  of  loans  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  important  segment  of  the 
economy  in  New  Mexico  is  the  general 
aviation  industry.  New  Mexico  shares 
with  only  a  few  other  States  its  immense 
dispersion  of  major  population  areas  and 
centers  of  commerce  which  dictates  the 
conduct  of  business  by  aircraft  to  an  ex- 
tent far  greater  than  in  most  States.  In- 
formation available  to  me  indicates  that 
there  are  approximately  5,500  licensed 
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pilots  In  New  Mexico  and  that  there  are 
approximately  3,500  aircraft  in  the  gen- 
eral aviation  category.  Of  the  total  flying 
hours  by  these  pilots  in  these  aircraft, 
fully  50  percent  is  related  to  transac- 
tion of  business.  In  other  words,  the  use 
of  aircraft  Is  critical  to  business  and 
commerce  in  New  Mexico.  Consequently, 
the  fuel  restrictions  which  are  being  im- 
plemented for  general  aviation  will  be 
felt  much  more  severely  in  New  Mexico 
than  in  most  other  States.  I  want  to  pro- 
vide a  means  to  allow  those  who  carmot 
meet  Federal  loan  repayment  schedules 
as  a  result  of  the  fuel  reductions  to  be 
able  to  reschedule  those  payments  rather 
than  lose  the  business  or  default  on  the 
payment. 

Certainly  the  problems  of  those  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  I  have  just 
enumerated  are  not  restricted  to  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Additionally, 
these  are  only  three  of  the  many  types 
of  small  businesses  currently  affected  by 
the  energy  crisis.  I  have  commented  suf- 
ficiently, I  believe,  upon  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
Section  3  authorizes  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness but  these  loans  under  section  3  are 
not  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  prior 
Federal  direct  or  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.    30S9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
every  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Which  admlnlBters  a  direct  loan  porgram  or 
guarantees  a  loan  shall  renegotiate,  extend 
the  maturity  of.  or  In  any  other  way  re- 
schedule, as  appropriate,  the  repayment  of 
any  direct  or  guaranteed  loan  under  that 
program  by  any  person  who  suffers  substan- 
tial economic  harm  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
national  effort  to  conserve  energy  during  the 
energy  crisis. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shaU  apply  to  any  direct  or  guaranteed  Fed- 
eral loan  final  payment  of  which  Is  due  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
8  of  this  Act,  an  ofllcer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  which  administers  a  direct 
loan  program  or  giiarantees  a  loan  program 
may  make  an  additional  loan  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperatton  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
to  any  person  who  has  received  anv  loan 
under  such  program  If,  In  the  determination 
of  the  officer  or  agency — 

(1)  such  additional  loan  is  necessary  to 
■Mist  that  penon  to  repay  his  loan  imder 
such  program; 

(2)  there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  re- 
payment of  such  additional  loan;  and 

(3)  such  peroon  has  suffered  subetantlal 
economic  harm  as  a  direct  result  of  the  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  energy  durtnif  the 
energy  crlste. 

(b)  An  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
Statee  which  makes  an  additional  loan  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  defer  repayment  of  the  principal  of 
that  loan  for  a  period  ending  not  more  than 
two  years  after  the  date  on  which  additional 
loan  la  made. 

Bxc.  3.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  (16  VS.C.  638(b))  U  amended 
by  etrtklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 


graph (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  during  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partic- 
ipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  amaU 
business  concern  In  meeting  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  operating  costs,  If  there  Is  reason- 
able assurance  of  repajTnent  and  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  shall  suffer  substantial  economic 
injury  as  the  result  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving energy.". 

(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
may  allow  the  recipient  of  any  loan  author- 
ized under  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  defer  any  payment  of  principal  on 
such  loan  for  a  period  ending  not  more  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
loan. 
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By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoBiENici,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  3100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  Nu- 
trition Program  for  the  Elderly.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk,  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973 — the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as 
amended. 

In  March  of  1972,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  2-year  program  of 
nutritional  services  for  our  Nation's  sen- 
ior citizens.  This  legislation  was  subse- 
quently made  a  part  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  last  May  3.  The  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  Oldef  Americans  Act 
have  a  3-year  lifetime  with  the  ex- 
ception of  title  VII  which  was  limited  to 
2  years.  Thus  the  nutrition  program 
for  senior  citizens  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  nutrition  program  was  further  de- 
layed by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
an  acceptable  Labor -HEW  Appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Even  though 
authorization  legislation  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  nutrition  programs  were  un- 
able to  begin  until  funds  were  dually  ap- 
propriated. This  being  the  case,  most  of 
the  money  for  the  nutrition  programs 
across  our  Nation  was  not  obhgated  un- 
til the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  Prelimi- 
nary data  would  indicate  that  the  pro- 
gram is  off  to  a  good  start  but  It  is  prob- 
ably still  too  soon  to  tell  whether  or  not 
the  existing  legislation  Is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  intended  by  Congress  I 
believe  It  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  ex- 
tend this  program  for  1  additional  year 
thus  making  It  conform  with  the  other 
titles  of  the  Older  American  Act.  This 
time  next  year  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  have  a  far  clearer  perspective  of  the 
functioning  of  the  nutrition  projects  and 
the  Congress  can  more  effectively  legis- 
late the  future  direction  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  my  legis- 
lation would  extend  for  1  year  the  ex- 


isting title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  S.  3100  provMes 
"such  sums  shall  be  necessary"  to  carrv 
out  the  third  year  ot  this  program 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  ^ 
remarks  along  with  the  letter  from  tte 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare,  the  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weln 
berger,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  this  lejrtsla 
tlon  to  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th»» 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3100 

Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
708  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  m 
Stat.  94  42  U.S.C.  3045g.  Is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  (A)  by  strlklne  out 
"and"  before  $160.000jD00",  and  (B)  by  In. 
sertlng  after  "1974"  the  foUowlng:  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  succeeding 
flscal  year".  * 


Department  of  Hkalth, 
■^  Edtjcation,  and  Welfarb, 

February  13. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  Ford, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENr:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
gress is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Oldw 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  Nutri- 
tion Program  for  the  Blderly." 

The  bill  would  extend  title  Vn  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  for  one  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  ao  short  an  extension  Is  to  conform 
the  program's  expiration  date  to  that  of  the 
remaining  titles  of  the  Act.  It  Is  hoped,  there- 
by,  to  facilitate  a  comprehensive  review  both 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  of 
all  of  the  Act's  authorities  In  flscal  year  1978 

We  ask  that  the  draft  bUi  be  favorablT 
considered.  ' 

We  are  advised  by  tihe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Wkinbxbger, 

Secretary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3101.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  standard 
for  Increasing  the  money  supply.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  ^^ 

KCONOBtIC  STABILnT  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  is  a  nexus  of  inter- 
related dynamics.  Any  tinkering  with  It. 
no  matter  how  small,  usuaUy  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  whole.  We  have  had  much 
too  much  of  it  in  the  past  2  years, 
and  now  we  face  a  situation  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  moving  to  the  most 
competent  ruler  of  our  economy,  free 
enterprise. 

With  this  is  mind,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  I  think  can  at 
least  give  us  a  start  In  permanently 
stemming  the  Inflationary  tide  while  in- 
suring conthiued  economic  growth.  The 
measure  Is  the  Economic  Stability  Act  of 
1974. 

There  Is  at  present  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  provides  the  com- 
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mlttee  each  quarter  with  a  report  on 
monetary  and  credit  conditions.  In- 
cluded in  this  report  Is  an  estimate  of 
the  growth  In  the  money  supply.  Theo- 
retically, when  the  money  supply  grows 
by  less  than  2  percent  or  more  than  6 
percent  on  an  annual  basis,  the  Federal 
Reserve  explains  why. 

However,  this  agreement  has  not  In  all 
respects  been  adequately  adhered  to,  or 
complied  with.  The  quarterly  report 
gives  little  Information  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  monthly  Fed  bulletins.  De- 
viations from  the  2-to-6  percent  growth 
rate  in  money  are  dealt  with  super- 
ficially, or  not  at  all. 

Of  course,  the  Fed  is  not  completely 
to  blame  for  this  failure.  Accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  money  supply  is  a  diflQ- 
cult  task;  understanding  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Fed's  policies  and  the 
consequences  for  the  money  supply  is 
similarly  difficult. 

By  way  of  explanation,  in  raising  these 
Issues  as  matters  of  special  importance, 
I  am  not  supporting  a  pure  monetarist 
position  concerning  the  relation  between 
changes  in  the  money  supply  and  subse- 
quent changes  in  economic  activity. 
Monetarists  maintain  that  money  Is  of 
primary  importance.  I  cannot  accept 
such  a  categorical  assumption.  However, 
virtually  all  economists  acknowledge 
that  the  supply  of  money  is  a  major 
factor  in  providing  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic growth  without  excessive  inflation. 
A  careful  study  of  American  history 
reveals  the  following  two  crucial  facts: 
First.  There  has  never  been  a  signifi- 
cant Inflation  which  was  not  preceded  by 
rapid  increase  in  the  money  supply. 

Second.  There  has  not  been  a  recession 
in  the  United  States  ha  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years  which  was  not  preceded  by  a 
nonlncreasing  money  supply. 

The  evidence,  taken  together  with  the 
sophisticated  studies  of  the  Pderal  Re- 
serve itself,  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
An  economy  needs  money  to  faciUtate 
exchange.  A  growing  economy  requires 
a  growing  money  supply.  When  that 
growth  Is  choked  off,  so  too  Is  the  growth 
of  the  economy  and  recession  or  depres- 
sion ensuses.  Similarly,  when  the  money 
supply  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  econ- 
omy, that  is  the  total  production  of  real 
goods  and  services,  we  have  the  age-old 
phenomenon  of  too  much  money  causing 
too  few  goods.  The  price  of  these  goods, 
naturally,  Is  bid  up.  And  as  people  learn 
to  expect  this  Inflation,  they  attempt  to 
anticipate  it  by  making  purchases  before 
Prices  rise  still  more.  In  so  doing,  they 
feed  the  inflation.  By  spending  on  scarce 
resources,  they  bid  prices  up  still  further. 
Wage  and  price  controls  cannot  stem 
this  tide.  When  people  have  money  and 
wish  to  spend  It,  they  will  do  so,  and  the 
so-called  black  markets,  which  are  of 
course,  the  real  markets,  reflecting  peo- 
ple's wishes,  develop. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem appears  fairly  clear.  It  is  one  which 
many  economists  have  been  advocathig 
for  some  years. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
money  supply  grow  at  a  steady  pace,  be- 
tween a  2-  and  5-percent  annual  rate 
»ch  quarter.  These  flgures  are  not  arbi- 
trary. The  American  economy,  over  the 


long  run,  grows  by  about  3  percent  in  real 
production  each  year. 

The  Economic  StabUity  Act  of  1974,  by 
serving  to  clarify  the  informal  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  can 
significantly  increase  the  probability  of 
insuring  steady  economic  growth  with  a 
minimum  of  inflation  and  imemploy- 
ment. 

I  would  stress  that  this  act  in  no  way 
instructs  the  Federal  Reserve  on  matters 
relating  to  its  modus  Vivendi.  The  Re- 
serve will  proceed  as  before  to  exercise  its 
technical  expertise  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. What  we  will  have  done  is  to  alter 
the  broad  goals  of  our  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Specifically,  the  act  Instructs  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  increase  the 
money  supply  withhi  those  limits.  It  does 
not  instruct  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem 
how  to  use  its  policy  tools,  and  it  allows 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  go  beyond  those 
limits  in  cases  of  unusual  economic  con- 
ditions. 

In  so  many  words,  I  propose  no  pana- 
cea, nor  do  I  consider  these  concepts  to 
be  Inflexible.  Perhaps  those  are  equally 
effective  means  of  stabilizing,  while  sup- 
porting, sound  growth.  This  bill  reflects 
my  desire  to  start  the  debate.  I  hope  it 
will  lead  to  constructive  change. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  3102.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1973  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October  1974,  and  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  provide  that  daylight  savhig  thne  as 
provided  for  under  such  act  shall  be 
from  the  last  Sunday  In  February  imtll 
the  last  Sunday  In  October  of  each  year 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  with  regard 
to  a  change  in  daylight  saving  time  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  months  ago.  Congress  passed 
an  emergency  measure  to  provide  for 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis.  It  was  thought  that  year-round 
dayUght  saving  time  would  be  a  reason- 
able method  of  conserving  energy.  It  was 
estimated    that    daylight    saving    time 
would  reduce  electrical  consumption  by 
1  or  2  percent,  n  this  figure  Is  translated 
Into  barrels  of  oil  It  would  amoimt  to  ap- 
proximately 100,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  While  prelhnhiary  reports  hidlcate 
that  some  degree  of  success  has  been 
achieved  in  energy  conservation,  many 
people  report  Inconveniences  and  In  cer- 
tain cases  tragic  consequences.  The  prob- 
lems caused  by  schoolchildren  waiting  for 
schoolbuses  In  the  predawn  hours  and 
the  unfortunate  death  of  a  number  of 
children  in  Florida  lias  caused  great  con- 
cern to  many  parenta  in  Virginia  and 
across  the  country.  It  has  been  reported 
that  some  children  have  been  abducted 


and  molested  while  waiting  for  their 
buses  or  walking  to  school.  I  have  heard 
that  workmen  are  also  going  to  their 
jobs  before  dayhght  and  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  many  tradesmen  are  unable 
to  perform  their  work  because  of  the 
darkness.  For  example,  carpenters  are 
unable  to  drive  nails,  farmers  are  hin- 
dered in  their  chores  and  many  con- 
struction workers  are  unable  to  begin 
work. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  lessen 
the  danger  to  children  and  at  the  same 
time  effect  a  savings  in  energ>-,  and  to 
this  end  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  would  begin  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  Februar>'  and  extend 
through  the  last  Sunday  In  October  of 
each  year.  Adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  allow  the  country  to  observe  8 
months  of  daylight  saving  time  during 
which  sunrise  would  not  occur  until  8 
a.m.  in  the  morning  or  later  in  manj- 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Llbrarj-  of  Con- 
gress has  furnished  my  office  with  sep- 
arate reports  indicating  the  starting  time 
of  school  systems  in  select  communities 
in  each  of  the  4  time  zones  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Washington,  D.C.  metro- 
politan area.  The  reports  include  the 
sunrise/sunset  times  in  these  areas.  This 
information  indicates  that  a  2-month  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  would 
not  cause  any  school  system  to  start  its 
elementarj-  schools  before  sunrise.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reports 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  alleviate  the  problems  caused 
by  the  predawn  transportation  of  school- 
children and  the  disruptions  caused  in 
Industries,  which  begin  work  at  an 
early  hour.  This  appears  to  be  a  reason- 
able compromise  to  the  problem  of  year- 
round  daylight  savings  and  what  we  have 
had  in  the  hope.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
research  memorandums  from  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
memorandums  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

THe  Librabt  or  Congress, 

CONGRZSSIONAI,   RESZAECH   SzkvTCK, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  S,  1974. 
To  the  Honorable  Woxiam  L.  Scott.  Attn- 

Ous  Prltchle. 
Prom  Congressional  Reference  Division. 
Subject  Sunrise /Sunset  times  and  starting 

times  of  Washington,  D.C,  area  public 

schools. 
Enclosed  are  sheets  containing  sunrise 
and  sunset  times  for  two  major  cities  la 
each  of  the  four  time  Bones  in  the  United 
Statee.  The  tlmee  are  Daylight  Saving  Time 
(DST) . 

The  calculations  were  based  on  the  method 
contained  In  tahles  suppUed  by  the  VS 
Naval  Observatory,  and  printed  In  the  •'Of. 
flclal  Associated  Press  Almanac  1973."  Mr». 
Morrison  of  the  Naval  Observatory  Nautical 
Ahnanac  Section  advised  us  that  1973  flguree 
would  suffice  for  use  In  determining  X974 
"unrlse/sunset  calcuUtlons,  as  the  Tmrta- 
tlon  from  year  to  year  U  so  slight  as  to  be 
negUglble.  * 
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Alao  Included  are  Uw  starting  times  for 
public  elementary,  junior  hlgli  and  aenkH' 
high  schools  for  the  f (lowing  area  Juris- 
dictions: Washington,  D.C^  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Oeorges  Counties  in  Maryland,  Arling- 
ton and  Fairfax  Counties  in  Virginia,  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls  Chtirch, 
also  m  Virginia. 

Donald  Wlxna. 


Sunrisa  (i.rn.)     Suns«t(p.m.) 


CR$-7 


WASHINGTON, 


D.C.-€ASTERN    TIME 
SAVING  TIME) 


ZONE    (DAYLIGHT 


Sunrin 
(•an.) 


Sunset 
(p.m.) 


Nov.  2S 757 

l>«e.  1 8:02 

D«  16 J  8:15 

D«c.  31 ■  822 

Jan.  5 8i2 

J»n.  15 8i0 

J»n.  30 1  8:11 

Frt.  4 8:06 

F»b.  14 7:55 

Feb.  24 '  7:41 

Mjr.l '  734 

Mar.  16 7:11 

Mar.  31 6:46 


537 
S3S 
536 
5:44 
5:49 
5:59 
6:17 
6:23 
634 
6:46 
6:52 
7M 
J-23 


DENVER,  COLO.-MOONTAIN  TIME  ZONE  (DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIMt) 


Sonrla* 
(a-m.) 


Ne*.  1 737 

No».  16 »54 

«o».26- «« 

D«Ll «flO 

D«.  16 «« 

Dfc^l «-30 

JM.S 830 

J*Ll5 8:28 

J«t30 8:19 

Ftfe.  4. 8:14 

Fa*.  14 8:03 

fit-i* J  2 

Mir.  1 7:42 

Mw.  16_ 7:19 

lhf.31_ 634 


6:06 
531 
5:45 

5:43 
5:44 

532 
5:57 
6iJ7 
625 
631 
6:42 
634 
1M 
7:16 
731 


CRS-5 

MINNEAPOLIS.    MINN.,   CENTIAL   TIME   ZONE  (DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  TIME) 


Nov.  1 733 

Nov.  16 730 

Nov.  28 8fll 

g«-  J- SKK 

Dae.  16 8:19 

P«-31 828 

Jan.  5 826 

J*"- 15 8:24 

J'n-30 8:15 

Fel).  4 8:10 

F*I« 739 

Feb.  24 7:45 

Mar.  1 7:38 

Mar.  16 715 

Mar.  31 630 


SHnatt 
(p.m.) 

aa 

5:47 
S31 
539 
5:40 
5:48 
533 
6:03 
621 
627 
638 
630 
636 
7:12 
727 


Sunrise  (a.m.)     Sunset  (p.m.) 


CRS-8 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.— PACIFIC  TIME  ZONE 
(DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME) 


CIEVEUND, 

CRS-S 

OHIO-EASTEJM  TIME  ZONE  (DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  TIME) 

Saaria«(i.in.) 

Sm«t(p.m.) 

Hov.l 

Nm.  16 

No*.  26 ... 

733 
8:10 
821 
828 
83> 
8:46 
8:46 
8:44 
835 
830 
8:19 
t» 
738 
735 
8:10 

622 
6:07 
6K)1 

0«.l 

Dk.16 

539 
6-ffO 

D«e.  31    

tM 

Jis.5 

itIL  15 

6:13 
623 

J«i.30 

Hb.4 

Fab.  14     .  ... 

6:41 
6:47 
6:58 

Fab.  24 

7:10 

mt.i 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  31 

7:16 
732 
7:47 

Nov.  1., 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  26. 
Dacl.. 
Dec.  16. 
Dec.  31. 
Jan.  5.. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  30. 
Feb.  4.. 
Feb.  14. 
Fab.  24. 
Mar.  1.. 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  31. 


7:50 

6:01 

8:11 

5:43 

824 

5:35 

8:30 

5:32 

8:44 

531 

8:50 

5:40 

8:50 

5:40 

8:47 

5:56 

8:35 

6:17 

829 

624 

8:15 

6:38 

8:59 

6:52 

7:52 

6:59 

723 

7:19 

635 

7:38 

Sunrise 
(a.m.) 


Sunsat 
(P.ni.) 


CRS-6 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ..  MOUNTAIN  TIME  ZONE 
(DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME) 


Nov.  1 713 

Nov.  16 7-27 

Nov.  26 7-37 

Dec.  1 7-41 

Dec.  16 7-53 

Dec.  31 8fl0 

Jan.  5 8:01 

Jan.  15 8:00 

Jan.  30 ,  7:53 

Feb.  4 7:49 

Feb.  14 7:40 

Feb.  24 728 

Mar.  1 '  722 

Mar.  16 7«2 

Mar.  31 6:41 


531 

5:46 
5:42 
5:41 
5:42 
530 
534 
6A4 
6:19 
624 
634 
6:43 
6:41 
7«0 
7:12 


Sunrise  (a.m.)      Sunset  (p.m.) 


CRS-S 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— PACIFIC  TIME  ZONE  (DAYLIGHT 

SAVING  TIME) 


Sunrise  (a.m.)        Sunset  (p.m.) 


C«tS-4 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  CCNTRAL  TIME  ZONE  (DAYUGHT  SAVING 
TIME) 

Sunrlaa  (a.ni.)     Sunset  (p.m.) 


No*.  1.. 
Ne*.  16. 


729 
7^46 


538 

S:43 


Nov.  I.. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  26. 
Dacl. 
Dec.  16. 
Dec.  31. 
Jan.  5.. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  30. 
Feb.  4.. 
Feb.  14. 
Feb.  24. 
Mar.  1.. 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  31. 


7:49 
8:03 
8:13 
8:17 
829 
8-36 
8:37 
8:36 
829 
8:25 
8:16 
8:04 
7:58 
7:38 
7:17 


6:06 
5:54 
5:50 
5:49 
5:50 
5:58 
6:02 
6:12 
6:27 
6:32 
6:42 
631 
6:56 
7K)8 
72o 


Nov.  1... 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  26. 
Dec.  1... 
Dec.  16.. 
Dec.  31.. 
Jan.  5... 
Jan.  15.. 
Jan.  30.. 
Feb.  4... 
Feb.  14.. 
Feb.  24.. 
Mar.  1... 
Mar.  16.. 
Mar.  31.. 


7:48 
8:07 
8:20 
826 
8:40 
S:46 
8:46 
6:43 

tax 

S25 
8dl 
7:65 
7:47 
7:19 
631 


S57 
(36 


6l. 

sat 

6d3 
626 

*M 

7:34 


CRS-10 


STARTING  TIMES  FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  AREA  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  (ALL  TIMES  A.M.) 


School  syilMi 


Senior  hifb 


Junior  high 


Elementary 


Comments 


Watrict  of  Colombia 9«) 

MoMtomery  Couaty.  Md tM 


9K)0 9:00 

830 8:50  and  9:00 Some  elemenUry  schools  now  itartinf  at  830  will  revert  to  an  1:15 

_.„  __......  ,..«.u      _..«.-,  ■.  ^  ^      -..».«-  starting  time  m  mid-February 

Pnnee  Georfw  County.  Md 7:30  throu|h  9:30 730  thnttgh  9:00 8:00  through  9:30 These  are  the  "normal"  sUrtini  times.  County  authoritjas  have  addad 

^  hour  to  these  timet  durini  the  winter  DST  period.  However, 
.^,  _._    .    _._  „                                         .--                                  .„                                  -  „  "normal" startlngtimeswinresumeMar.il. 

AfliBifeM  County,  Va 8.-0O 830 .9:15 The  tellowlni  elementary  achoolt  have  diflerent  starting  times: 

r -^     r.    _..   u  t.t^u.—  J...C  .!.»»..     -^ .  .«  .....  .  Orew — 8:00;  Read  and  Longbrancb->-8:45. 

Fajifa*  County,  Va 7:45  Uirouih  8:15 7:50  thtougb  8:40 8:15  through  8:55 

FattiChureh.  Va 8:30 830 g  30 

Aiaiaadria.  Va 8:55 835 9:00 T.C.  WiitUms  senior  high  school  sUrts  at  8.1)0. 


Thx  Libxast  of  CoNoixsa, 

COMOBXaSIONAI,   RlOBABCH   SXBVICX, 

W€UlHnfton.  D.O..  February  20. 1974. 
TO  the  Honorable  WUUam  L.  SooU.  Attn:  Ous  Frltcfhle. 
Prom  Ooogreeslonal  Bafwence  Dtrlslon. 
Sabjeet  Starting  Tlmae  for  Public  School  Systems  In  Selected  Metropolitan   Communities. 

Tomr  reoenC  reqaaet  aaked  for  the  starting  times  of  school  syBtena  In  stfeoted  metropolitan  oommunltlee  In  each  of  the  four  time 
acnes  In  tlM  UnMad  SUtea.  Tbe  informaUon  glyen  following  la  to  auyplamant  similar  Informatton  on  school  starting  tlmea  In  the  Waib- 
ington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area.  Kzeept  where  noted.  aU  starting  times  are  A  Jil.,  E>ayUght  Saving  Time. 
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City  and  State 


Time  zona 


Elementary 


Junior  high 


Senior  high 


CtaMland,  Ohio Eatttm 

Minnaapolit,  Minn Central 

StUuU,Mo Central 

Daavar,  Colo Mountain 

phoeaii,  Ariz.' Mountain 

IM  Angalaa,  Calif Pacific 

Saattta,  Wash Pacific 


830  threugji  9:30 9:00 

830  thnu^  9M 7:50  ttuoui^  jlsd; 

830 8:45 

!;» 730 

9«l 8.-00 

9«1 

9:00 


.--- 9.-oa 

730  through  8:00. 

tm. 

lUfL 

8«). 

555  through  8:15 7:30  through  8:30. 

80)  through  9. -00 8«). 


I  Mountain  standard  time. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN : 
8.  3104.  A  bill  to  promote  rail-highway 
safety  by  requiring  light  reflecting  mark- 
ings on  railroad  locomotives  and  cars. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

nKH>06AI.   TO   BUUIMATB   NXKDLES8   KAn.-HIGH- 
WAY    OBADX    CaOSSXNG    ACCIDEXTS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  promote  rail-highway  safety  by  re- 
quiring light  reflecting  markings  on  rail- 
road locomotives  and  railroad  cars. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  too  many  are 
Ulled  or  maimed  in  accidents  Involving 
moving  vehicles.  In  spite  of  some  recent 
decreases  because  of  the  lowering  of 
speed  limits  and  less  driving  as  a  result 
of  the  gasoline  shortages  the  number  is 
still  too  high. 

Now,  with  new  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
railroads,  we  are  running  the  risk  again 
of  rail-highway,  grade  crossing  acci- 
dents in  increasing  numbers.  Ten  years 
ago,  collisions  at  grade  crossings  involv- 
ing trains  and  motor  vehicles  totaled 
3,539.  These  were  responsible  for  1,432 
deaths  and  3,676  persons  Injured. 

Even  with  the  rail  travel  and  shipping 
decline  as  it  has  in  the  past  few  years, 
accidents  continued.  In  1972,  for  example, 
1,500  died  and  5,000  were  Injured.  There 
were  2,263  separate  coUtelons,  but  this 
last  number  does  not  count  all  such 
Incidents  since  It  represents  only  those 
in  which  there  were  $750  or  more  dollars 
damage  to  the  vehicles  Involved. 

Particularly  disturbing  among  the  ac- 
cidents are  those  In  which  motor  vehicles 
ran  Into  the  sides  of  trains.  In  1965,  there 
were  about  1,215  In  which  359  people  were 
killed  and  1,419  Injured.  The  record  for 
1972  was  959  accidents,  253  dead  and 
1,041  Injured.  But  again,  these  figures 
represent  only  those  which  cost  $750  in 
damage  or  cafeed  more  than  1  day's  dls- 
abUlty. 

Such  accidents  are  prone  to  occur 
mostly  at  night  and  they  often  Involve 
unllghted  railway  cars,  particularly 
freight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  rail  cross- 
ings in  rural  areas  are  not  the  kind  one 
sees  In  cities,  with  flashing  red  llprhts.  In 
the  country,  they  are  unllghted,  with 
often  faded  letters  and  even  If  In  the  best 
of  condition,  dlfBcult  to  see. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many  lives 
would  be  saved  by  using  reflective  paint 
on  unllghted  railroad  cars  to  make  the 
equipment  more  readily  visible,  thus, 
eliminating  the  hazards  of  motor  vehicles 
striking  the  sides  of  freight  cars  moving 
over  rail-highway  grade  crossings. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  Is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  with  the  author- 
ity to  establish  such  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  require  each  railroad  car- 
rier to  place,  prior  to  such  date  as  is 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  program  relating  to  diag- 
nosis, screening,  and  referral  of  child 
health  and  maternal  conditions  estab- 
lished by  title  V  of  such  act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHIU)   AND   MATXBNAI.  BEALTH  CARE  KXTXNSION 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation  which 
authorizes  a  decisive  Federal  response  to 
the  critical  deficiencies  in  the  availabil- 
ity as  well  as  the  financing  of  early  diag- 
nosis, screening,  and  treatment  of  seri- 
ous child  and  maternal  health  condi- 
tions within  numerous  areas  of  this 
country  and,  particularly,  among  the 
Nation's  lower-income  famihes. 

The  bill,  entitled  the  "Child  and  Mater- 
nal Health  Care  Extension  Act  of  1974." 
can  signal  the  initiation  of  a  new  child 
and  maternal  health  care  policy  for  the 
United  States — a  program  which  would 
guarantee  that  all  Infants,  children,  and 
pregnant    wcwnen,    without    regard    to 


established  in  such  ordexs.  on  all  of  its 
locomotives  and  cars  in  service,  such 
light-reflecting  mariHTigB  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  best  suited  to 
promote  safety  at  rall-hlghway  cross- 
ings. Tliese  orders  shall  also  require 
proper  maintenance  of  such  markings 
and  Installation  af  them  on  locomotives 
and  cars  placed  in  service  after  siich 
date. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  It  would 
be  diflBcult  to  find  a  means  of  lifesavlng 
at  a  lower  price.  This  method,  consisting 
only  of  a  strip  of  reflective  paint,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  safety  device 
obtainable. 

In  light  of  anticipated  great  rail  use 
I  very  much  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  at  an  early  date  on  this  bUl  de- 
signed to  save  lives.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
26  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  UJ3.C. 
26)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
establish  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to 
require  each  carrier  to  place,  prior  to  such 
date  as  Is  established  In  such  order  on  all  of 
Its  locomotives  and  cars  In  service  such  light- 
reflecting  paint  or  order  reflector  markings  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  best  suited 
to  promote  safety  at  rail-highway  crossings. 
Such  orders  shall  also  require  proper  main- 
tenance of  such  markings  and  Installation  of 
such  markings  on  locomotives  and  cars  placed 
in  service  after  such  date." 


their  place  of  residence,  family  ipc^>me. 
or  race  will  have  equal  access  to  medical 
diagnosis,  screening,  and  comprehensive 
medical  care. 

The  bill  is  designed  «>eciflcally  to  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  child  and  ma- 
ternal health  problems  in  need  of  medi- 
cal care  can  be  identified,  treated  im- 
mediately or  referred  for  additional  care 
to  major  hospital  facilities,  and  financed 
for  low  income  families  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  required  medical  care. 

OOCTOS    SHOKTACZ    EM£BCENCT 

Currently,  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
in  the  United  States  of  medical  person- 
nel providing  primary  health  care  to 
children.  Statistics  presented  in  the 
book,  "Lengthening  Shadows,"  publish- 
ed by  the  American  Academy  of  Pedia- 
trics, indicate  that  between  1948  and 
1968  the  national  proportion  of  all  fidly 
trained  physicians  who  functioned  as 
primary  child  hetdth  care  providers  fell 
from  59  to  36  per  100,000  population  un- 
der 18,  a  drop  of  64  percent. 

Although  there  were  7,500  more  prac- 
ticing pediatricians  in  1967  than  there 
were  in  1950,  the  number  of  general  prac- 
titioners, the  other  major  group  of  child 
primary  health  care  providers,  In  the 
same  period  decreased  from  aXxnA 
100,000  to  64,000. 

The  same  pattern  of  dramatic  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  primary  child 
health  care  providers  is  manifested  in 
the  shorter  but  more  recent  period  be- 
tween 1963  and  1971.  Combining  the 
statistics  in  "Lengthening  Shadows"  with 
the  information  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  its  text,  "Tbe 
Distribution  of  Physicians  in  the  UJB.. 
1971,"  demonstrates  that  during  this  8- 
year  period  the  national  number  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  decreased  from  69,518 
to  54,439.  while  pediatricians  increased 
from  9.958  to  13.200  and  during  this  same 
time  period  the  population  imder  18 
years  of  age  Increased  by  more  than 
6  percent.  Since  the  loss  of  general  prac- 
titioners was  almost  5  times  as  great  as 
the  gain  in  pediatricians,  there  was  act- 
ually a  substantial  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  effective  primary  child  health 
care  providers  to  handle  our  increased 
child  population. 

The  decreasing  number  of  primary 
child  health  care  providers  is  not  the 
only  problem  hampering  the  provision 
of  health  services  to  children.  There  Is 
also  a  serious  nationwide  maldistribution. 
According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  "The 
Distribution  of  Phjrsicians  in  the  U.S. 
1971,"  there  are  currently-  133  counties, 
having  a  total  population  of  nearly  one- 
half  million  persons,  which  do  not  have 
a  single  active  phj-sician.  In  addition, 
more  than  1.600  counties,  with  a  total 
population  of  at  least  23  milUon  persons. 
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do  not  have  an  active,  resident  pedia- 
trician. 

While  the  medical  professions  have  not 
agreed  on  the  ideal  number  of  primary 
health  care  providers  per  100,000  chil- 
dren, these  counties  without  a  single 
pediatrician  and  only  a  small  number  of 
general  practitioners  are  by  any  stand- 
ard severely  imderstafTed.  Consequently, 
children  of  all  races,  rich  and  poor  alike 
residing  in  these  severely  understaffed 
counties,  are  capriciously  denied  a  basic 
equality  of  access  to  the  elementary 
health  care  services  available  to  children 
fortunate  enough  to  reside  elsewhere. 

TAILXTRZ  TO  VTSTT  PHTMCIAW  IS  WIDESPBKAO 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  and 
maldistribution  of  primary  child  health 
care  providers,  a  disturbing  number  of 
our  children  either  have  not  visited  a 
physician  or  do  so  far  too  Infrequently 
to  receive  adequate  health  care.  In  1968 
according  to  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  among 
those  children  under  17  years  of  age,  9.8 
million  had  not  seen  a  physician  to  a 
year,  8.8  million  had  not  seen  one  in  2 
to  5  years,  and  739.000  had  never  seen  a 
physician. 

A  household  survey  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  included  In 
a  report  for  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  revealed 
that  18.7  percent  of  aU  children  0-5  years 
old  and  39.2  percent  of  the  children  6-16 
years  of  age  had  not  seen  a  physician  in 
the  year  prior  to  the  study. 

Failure  to  \'lsit  a  physician  regularly 
la  most  serious  among  low-tocome  fam- 
ilies earning  less  than  $3,000  per  year 
A  survey  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health    Statistics,    published    in    "The 
Health  of  Children— 1970"  revealed  that 
while  74  percent  of  those  children  from 
families  eamtog  more  than  $7,000  annu- 
ally visited  a  physician  wlthto  1  year  of 
the  study,  only  52  percent  of  the  children 
from  low-tocome  families  did  so    The 
same    survey    demonstrates    that    the 
amount  of  dental  care  a  child  receives 
follows  this  same  pattern:  62  percent  of 
low-tocome  family   children  under   17 
have  never  seen  a  dentist,  as  compared 
to  27  percent  from  high-tocome  families 
Although  there  is  disagreement  with- 
in the  medical  professions  as  to  the  uec- 
essary  number  of  physician  and  dental 
care  visits  for  a  child,  particularly  under 
6  years  of  age.  it  is  certainly  not  zero.  In 
addition,  those  children  seetog  a  physi- 
cian at  most  only  once  every  2  to  5  years 
cannot  possibly  receive  the  proper  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  to  assure  safe  growth 
and  development. 

To  Improve  this  Nation's  child  health 
care  program,  the  problems  caused  by 
the  decllntog  numbers  as  well  as  the 
maldistribution  of  primary  child  health 
care  providers  must  be. alleviated  Only 
by  addressing  these  two  basic  problems 
can  the  Infrequency  of  physician  visits 
by  such  large  proportions  of  American 
w»^^°  ^  reduced,  and  equal  access  to 
child  health  care  be  assured  for  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  family  income  or  resi- 
dential location. 
om  BASIC  soLxmoN:   mobiu  health  cakx 

FACXLmxS 

The  first  substantive  part  of  my  bill 
section  3,  specifically  confronts  the  prob- 


lems of  declintog  numbers  and  the  mal- 
distribution of  primary  child  health  care 
providers.  And  it  addresses  these  critical 
needs  through  a  new  and  very  practical 
mechanism— the  establishment  of  mobile 
health  care  facilities  to  physician-short- 
age counties  across  the  Nation. 

My  bill  amends  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act — Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Serv- 
ices—by adding  a  new  part  B  to  this  title, 
und«r  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  make 
grants  to  States  which  submit  approved 
plans  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  mobile  health  care  facilities  serv- 
ing eligible  counties.  Buch  counties  either 
would  not  have  a  practicing  pediatri- 
cian, or  would  have  a  seriously  inade- 
quate number  of  chfld  health  care  pro- 
viders for  the  population  under  18  years 
of  age,  as  prescribed  to  regulations  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

These  State  plans  must  meet  certato 
Important  requirements. 

In  every  eligible  county  to  the  State 
there  must  be  a  mobile  health  care  team 
to  operation,  tocluding  a  pediatrician 
and  more  than  one  of  the  following:  A 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner,  a  registered 
nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  die- 
tician, and  a  health  assistant.  Emphasis 
is  also  placed  on  the  utilization  of  para- 
professionals  and  students  to  medlctoe 
and  the  allied  health  professions.  And, 
the  frequency  and  locations  of  mobile 
health  team  visits  must  be  clearly  spelled 
out  to  the  State  plan. 

The  key  focus  of  mobile  health  care 
teamwork  will  be  careful  medical  exam- 
inations of  expectant  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. These  examinations  must  toclude 
the    diagnosis    of    the    followtog    child 
health  problems: 
Child  abuse  and  neglect; 
Nutritional  deficiencies; 
Dental  problems; 
Emotional  problem*;  ' 

Visual  and  hearing  defects; 
Mental  retardation  and  leamtog  dis- 
orders; 

Crippltog  and  handlcapptog  condi- 
tions; and 
Catastrophic  Utoesses. 
But  the  process  does  not  stop  here. 
When  these  conditions  are  screened,  the 
child  must  receive  immediate  treatment 
by  the  mobile  health  care  team,  and  be 
referred  to  the  nearest  major  facility 
which  provides  health  care  on  an  topa- 
tlent  or  outpatient  basis.  And  this  refer- 
ral must  be  followed  up  by  a  team  assist- 
ant, to  assure  that  the  further  required 
treatment  was  actually  received. 

Medical  examtoations  by  the  mobile 
health  care  team  are  to  be  free  to  all 
children  and  expectant  mothers.  The 
costs  of  further  treatment  for  lower-to- 
come  families  are  to  be  covered  imder 
appropriate  pubUc  health  programs. 

PXDIATRIC  iraust  PBACrmONIBS 

Another  step  in  allevlattog  the  short- 
age and  maldistribution  of  primary  child 
health  care  providers  is  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  education  and  service  as 
pediatric  niu^e  practitioners. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  from  the 
perspectives  of  time  and  economy, 
greater  use  should  be  made  of  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners,  I^ta  published  for 
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the  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  todlcate  that  by 
spendtog  $19  million  over  5  years,  9  500 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners  coiild"  be 
tratoed  and  who  would  work  under  the 
supervision  of  about  2.400  physicians. 
However,  to  trato  pediatricians  who 
would  provide  an  equivalent  amount  of 
service  would  require  10  years  and  $950 
million. 

Also,  in  a  recent  survey  of  pediatric- 
ians, by  the  American  Academy  of  Pedia- 
trics, more  than  50  p«rcent  favored  dele- 
gating to  allied  health  workers,  such  as 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners,  such  tasks 
as  immunization,  providtog  instructions 
on  child  care  and  feeding,  compiling  the 
medical  history  of  the  patient  and  the 
patient's  family,  and  providing  minor 
medical  advice.  Howevw,  these  same 
pediatricians  stated  that  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  greater  use  of  allied  health 
workers  in  pediatric  practice  was  the 
lack  of  trained  workers. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  some  moneys  for  the  tratoing  of 
pediatric  nurse  practiticaiers,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  To  place  more  emphasis 
upon  this  obvious  educational  need,  sec- 
tion 4  of  my  bill  would  amend  title  V. 
section  511  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  leamtog  spe- 
cifically for  the  tratatog  of  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners. 

OVIRCOMING  THI  COST  BAKRIKX  TO  HEALTH  CAU 

The  United  States  has  a  cranparatlve- 
ly  high  infant  mortality  rate — higher 
than  that  of  12  other  developed  nations 
in  the  world. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  varies  con- 
siderably, however,  among  economic 
categories  wlthto  the  United  States.  As 
revealed  by  statistics  published  to  "The 
Health  of  Children— 1970,"  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  among  low-tocome  fam- 
ilies is  nearly  63  percent  higher  than 
among  families  with  an  tocome  greater 
than  $7,000.  In  a  recent  HEW  publica- 
tion, "Infant  Mortality  Rates:  Socio- 
economic Factors,"  the  authors  am- 
cluded  that  infant  mortality  rates  were 
highest  to  families  which  measured  low 
on  the  socioecon(Mnlc  variables:  an  to- 
crease  to  socioeconomic  status  on  any 
one  of  the  variables  was  s^jsociated  with 
a  decrease  to  infant  mortality  rates. 

One  of  the  factors  causing  the  high  to- 
fant  mortality  rate,  pfirticularly  among 
the  poor,  is  the  lack  of  pre-  and  postnatal 
medical  care.  The  percentage  of  mothers 
who  receive  no  prenatal  care  is  10  times 
greater  among  low-tocome  white  families 
than  it  is  among  white  families  earning 
more  than  $10,000;  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  tocome  categories  Is  ev«i 
greater  when  non-white  families  are  con- 
sidered. 

Many  of  these  mothers  receiving  no 
prenatal  care  would  be  able  to  receive  a 
diagnosis  and  some  medical  assistance 
from  the  mobile  health  care  units  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  am  introductog  today. 

For  those  low-income  mothers  who 
currently  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive prenatal  care,  most  do  not  have 
any  insurance  covertog  medical  costs  and 
hospitalization  during  delivery  or  for 
subsequent  treatment.  Accordtog  to  sta- 
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tlstics  published  in  "The  Health  of  Chil- 
dren—1970,"  when  family  income  was 
under  $3,000,  78  percent  of  white  mothers 
and  82  percent  of  other  mothers  had  no 
health  insurance.  At  the  family  income 
level  of  $10,000  and  over,  about  17.5  per- 
cent of  white  mothers  and  36.2  percent  of 
other  mothers  were  without  tosxirance 
coverage.  These  discouraging  figures  to- 
dlcate a  dramatic  need  for  both  the  pro- 
vision and  the  financing  of  health 
services  for  pregnant  women  and  infant 
children. 

After  birth,  llfe-threattog  and  catas- 
trophic illness  take  a  toll  among  our 
children  and  usually  require  large  finan- 
cial expenditures  by  the  family  in  order 
to  secure  remedial  medical  care.  While 
care  for  these  health  conditions  is  cer- 
tainly expensive,  a  larger  proportion  of 
children  and  youth,  according  to  1968 
statistics,  was  uninsured  for  hospital  and 
surgical  costs  than  was  any  other  age 
group.  According  to  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  24.9  percent  of  children  under  17 
years  of  age  had  no  surgical  insurance 
and  23.7  percent  had  no  hospital  cover- 
age. 

The  lack  of  coverage  among  low-to- 
come families  is  even  greater  than  these 
figures  indicate.  Hospital  insurance  cov- 
ers only  20  percent  of  the  children  to  low- 
income  families,  while  such  coverage 
reaches  83.3  percent  of  the  children  to 
high-income  families. 

to  addition,  family  medical  insin-ance 
usually  does  not  cover  the  considerable 
expense  of  treating  a  catastrophic  or  life 
threatentog  iltoess. 

If  we  are  to  guarantee  that  our  chil- 
dren suffering  from  life-threatening  and 
catastrophic  illnesses  will  receive  medical 
care — and  not  have  such  care  denied  by 
a  family's  low  tocome — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  provide  greater 
support  for  such  care. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  greater  Federal 
Government  support  for  the  care  of  these 
child  and  maternal  health  conditions, 
section  6  of  my  bill  would  amend  section 
505(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Federal  allotments,  State  plans  must  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  health  care  and 
services  for  prematurely  bom  tofants  and 
for  full-term  tofants  who  have  defects  or 
conditions  which  are  life  theratenlng  or 
handicaping  and  which  can  be  corrected 
or  ameloriated. 

This  section  also  is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  by  fiscal  1979  State  plans 
should  provide  for  comprehensive  health 
care  and  services  to  aU  children  imder  6 
years  of  age  whose  health  is  threateneed 
or  has  been  impaired  seriously  by  a  ma- 
jor trauma,  a  life-threatentog  Illness,  or 
an  illness  of  catastrophic  nature. 

Furthermore,  section  7  of  my  bill  would 
•mend  section  605(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  add  a  new  requirement  that 
States  shall  have  plans  to  provide  com- 
prehensive maternity  and  Infant  care  for 
low-tocome  families.  This  care  would 
Include  prenatal  care,  care  during  and 
Mter  childbirth,  and  related  hospital 
services  for  mothers,  and  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  Infants  durtog  their 
first  year  of  Uf  e. 


KAHLT    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMZNT    VITAI. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  tocreas- 
ingly  clear  that  the  most  serious  need 
to  promoting  quality  health  care  for 
mothers  and  children  to  America  today 
is  the  early  Identification  of  health  prob- 
lems and  their  immediate  treatment. 

This  potot  is  driven  home  to  a  recent 
study  of  child  health  care  to  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  area,  and  reported  to  the 
Washtogton  Post,  of  March  1,  1974.  The 
article,  by  Victor  Cohn.  and  entitled 
"Health  Care  for  Children  Pound  Poor," 
notes  a  high  tocidence  of  serious  health 
problems,  such  as  iron  deficiency  anemia, 
uncorrected  vision  defects,  and  hearing 
losses  among  children  of  upper  tocome 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  to  low-tocome 
areas. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  study's  di- 
rector. Dr.  David  M.  Kessner,  Is  the  cen- 
tral message  of  this  article,  that  "either 
the  children  had  not  been  screened  by 
doctors,  or  that  a  thorough  diagnosis 
had  not  been  made  after  initial  screentog 
tests,  or  the  children  had  not  been  prop- 
erly treated  after  diagnosis." 

I  repeat,  this  conclusion  applies  to 
children  of  families  to  the  upper  income 
brackets  as  well  as  to  children  of  poor 
families.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  has  been 
reached  agato  and  agsdn  to  recent 
studies  of  child  health  problems  across 
oiu:  Nation. 

It  Is  precisely  the  central  totent  of  my 
bill  to  make  early  medical  examination, 
diagnosis,  screening,  and  Immediate 
treatment  readily  accessible  to  expectant 
mothers.  Infants,  and  children,  regard- 
less o(f  Income  or  place  of  residence.  I 
urge  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
priority  national  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  the 
Washtogton  Posrt  article,  smd  the  text  of 
the  Child  and  Maternal  Health  Care  Ex- 
tension Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
smd  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1974] 

HkALTB  Cakx  roB  Childszn  Found  Pogb 
(By  Victor  C<dm) 

One  In  every  four  young  children  studied 
in  both  the  middle  to  upper-income  Shep- 
herd Park-Takoma  neighborhood  In  North- 
west Washington  and  In  largely  low-Income 
Congress  Height*  In  Southeast  suffer  from 
such  serious  health  problems  as  Iron  defi- 
ciency anemia  and  uncorrected  vision  de- 
fects. 

In  addition,  a  team  of  doctors  from  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  found  that  18  per  cent  of  the 
2,487  children  they  studied  here  suffered  from 
hearing  losses  and  13  per  oent  more  had 
definite  or  suspected  ear  Infections  of  the 
kind  that  lead  to  bearing  loes. 

As  a  result,  the  doctors  concluded  that 
medical  care  for  families  In  both  well-off  and 
poor  neighborhoods  Is  Ineffective,  with  the 
children  of  wealthier  families  not  always 
healthier  than  those  with  mnch  lower  in- 
comes. 

Because  the  serious  ear  infections,  visual 
defects  and  iron -deficiency  anemia  are  all 
easily  identifiable  and  usually  easily  treat- 
able conditions,  Mr.  David  M.  Kessner,  the 
study's  director,  concluded  that  either  the 
children  had  not  been  screened  by  doctors,  or 
that   a   thorough    diagnosis   had   not   been 


made  after  Initial  screening  tests,  or  the  chU- 
dren  had  not  been  properly  treated  after 
diagnosis. 

The  apparently  poor  health  care  was  found 
by  the  doctors  to  be  the  same  whether  th« 
children's  families  went  to  private  doctors, 
hospital  outpatient  clinics,  the  prepaid 
Group  Health  Association,  or — in  the  case  of 
337  of  the  children — the  public  Cardozo 
Neighborhood  Health  Center. 

Many  private  doctors  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  long  asserted  that 
they  give  more  preventive  care  than  hospital 
clinics.  Spokesmen  for  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices like  Washington's  Oroup  Health  Asso- 
ciation have  said  they  give  more  attention  to 
prevention  than  any  other  medical  care  pro- 
gram In  DC. 

But  Kessner  said  that  this  study  show* 
that  much  "medical  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  follow-up  are  poorly  done"  In  all  set- 
tings and  that  some  way  of  measuring  health 
care  quality  must  be  built  Into  each. 

The  study  was  made  during  1970-71  by: 
(1)  picking  a  representative  sample  of  1,438 
families  with  children  between  6  months  and 
11  years  old  in  the  two  primaiy  neighbor- 
hoods and  274  famUles  using  the  Cardozo 
center  (so  a  neighborhood  health  center 
population  could  be  studied  too);  (2)  Inter- 
viewing all  the  mothers;  (3)  giving  physical 
exams  to  2.487  children  In  a  special  clinic  at 
ChUdren's  Hospital;  (4)  sending  question- 
naires to  more  than  300  of  the  children's  doc- 
tors and  examining  medical  records. 

The  doctors  found: 

25  per  cent  of  the  children  between  one 
month  and  3  years  old  had  Iron  deficiency 
anemia. 

26  per  cent  of  those  between  ages  4  and  1 1 
had  uncorrected  or  Inadeqiiately  corrected 
visual  disorders.  Those  wearing  glasses  were 
no  better  off  on  the  average  than  those  with- 
out them.  Evidently,  they  were  wearing  old 
glasses  or  had  been  111  fitted  In  the  first 
place. 

18  ijer  cent  suffered  from  partial  hearing 
losses,  and  almost  13  per  cent  had  definite 
or  subjected  ear  infections  that  could  lead 
to  hearing  loss  at  the  time  they  were  ex- 
amined. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  reason  to  believe 
that  if  we  studied  the  entire  city,  the  result* 
would  be  strikingly  different,"  Kessner  said 
at  a  news  conference. 

There  also  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
health  care  In  Washington  is  any  different 
from  care  m  other  cities.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Comely, 
retired  Howard  University  dean  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  said  In  a  written  foreword  to 
the  study  results. 

In  economic  status,  most  Congress  Heights 
famUles  studied  were  In  the  under-$l  0.000 
annual  Income  class  and  many  were  under 
$6,000.  In  Shepherd  Park-Takoma.  most  of 
those  families  studied  earned  more  rna.ii 
$10,0(X>  and  many  had  incomes  more  than 
$15,000. 

But  the  illness  rates  were  the  same  re- 
gardless of  economic  status.  Only  whea  chil- 
dren were  compared  by  mothers'  education — 
another  socioeconomic  iiidicator — A-ere  those 
chUdren  whose  mothers  had  more  education 
less  likely  to  have  iron  deficiency  anemia  or 
tofectlon-related  hearing  loss. 

Anemia  rates  varied  from  18  per  cent  in 
children  whose  mothers  had  education  past 
high  school  to  almost  33  per  cent  among 
those  whose  mothers  had  one  to  11  years' 
schooling.  Hearing  loss  ran  from  16  per  cent 
In  ChUdren  whose  mothers  had  education 
past  high  school  to  23  per  cent  among  those 
with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma. 

Hearing  loss,  visual  defects  and  anemia 
were  picked  out  for  the  study  because  an 
Institute  of  Medicine  group  found  earlier 
that  medical  care  In  children  can  be  Judged 
by  looking  at  Just  these  three  "tracer"  con- 
dition*. 
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8.  8106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Oonffreu  auembted.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ChUd  and  Maternal 
Health  Care  Extension  Act". 

DKCLAaATIOIT    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  In  order  to  reduce  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  and  generally  Improve  the  health  of  chil- 
dren— 

(1)  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
alleviating  the  problems  caused  by  the  de- 
clining numbers  and  the  maldistribution  of 
primary    chUd    health    care   providers,    and 

(2)  greater  access  to  medical  care  for  chil- 
dren must  be  provided  in  order  to  improve 
chUd  health  and  to  eliminate  the  needless 
Buffering  and  crlppUng  conditions  experi- 
enced by  children  because  of  the  lack  of 
»v»Uable  early  diagnosis,  screening,  and 
treatment  of  potentlaUy  aerlous  medical 
conditions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Part  B— MobUe  Health  Care  FaclUtles 

■  'APFBOPaiATlOW 

••Sre.  628.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
states  to  diagnose,  screen,  and  provide  Im- 
mediate limited  treatment  of  chUd  health 
and  maternal  health  conditions,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  sums  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mlt^,  and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  state 
S^,  k""  ,f  *«»>l»«bment  and  operation  of 
mobile  health  care  facUlttee. 

"STATE    PLAKS    FOE    MOBILE    HEALTH    CARE 

rAdLrnzs 

iKh^'  f^^J"^  ^  ^'***  P^'^  ^'>'-  the  estab- 
lish'm^tT'""""  °'  '^°^"«  ^^^«>  <^- 

.h'I(/lf  ?^**^"  *^*  *  °^°^^*  heal"!  can*  team 
S^,.^K^  existence  and  operate  In  each  of 
the  eligible  counties  within  the  State- 

^^,  P"^^^  'or  "»  eetabllshiiient  or 
designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  TODer- 
vtee  Uie  administration  of  t^Un? 
n«tl^\^''°'"'*l"'**  "'^  State  agency  deslg- 
ha5f  amh'^^t^r"*  "^"^  P*««raph  (2)  Jfu 
7  _,?  ^""^^y  to  '^ar^  out  the  plan  in  con- 
formity with  this  section- 

fA7m«£r°'"'*  **""  "**  ^a*«  agency  will 
(A)  make  an  annual  report  to  thTsecretarv 

^ZCf  *?'  '"."'"'*«•  achlevemSte,1^ 
operations  of  each  mobile  health  care  team 

toS^^J^.  ""^^  additional  Information  ^ 
the  Secretary  may  from   time  to  time  re- 

S^  fln^  ^  Secretary  may  from  uie  to 
S^Sn^T^  to  assure  the  conectnew 

../c\       ^  '"'^  of  such  reports- 
Of  i^i  U^T^  «<*l  "**  ComptroUer  General 
hav?acSs«*^or  *?)Jr  °'  ^^  •**'*«***  "hail 
exa^^^n.  '^' tSre*d^.K"w?icraSyT 

^.nT.rL^.j^'- "— <^  --  P-- 

t-m\lCrtCU?U"i:L.TCthTn' 
whlS."lt^^a^^!«-"ons  thereof 

"(7)  provide  that— 
wifh  the  penonnel  assigned  to  each  mobile 

ind  m^*,^*"*  "^^  '°*='"*^  •  pediatrician 
andmore  than  one  of  each  of  the  following: 
a  pediatric  nurse  practitioner:  a  register^ 
nvne:  a  licensed  practical  nurse;  a  dietician- 
and  a  health  assistant:  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  practical,  student*  In 
medicine  and  the  aUled  health  professions 
who  want  to  specialise  In  pediatrics  or  fam- 


ily medicine  will  be  Included  as  personnel 
on  each  mobile  healtb  care  team; 

"(8)  designate.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary,  the 
locations  within  each  eligible  county  that 
the  mobile  health  care  team  will  visit  and 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  such  visits; 

"(9)  provide  that  the  mobUe  health  care 
team  will  give  chUdreo  medical  examinations 
and  that  such  examinations  must  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  diagnosis  and 
Screening  of  the  following  conditions — 

"(A)   child  abuse  and  neglect, 

"(B)  nutritional  deflclences, 
(C)  dental  problems,  «i 

"(D)  emotional  problems, 

"(E)  visual  and  hearing  defects, 

"(P)  mental  retardation  and  learning 
disorders, 

"(Q)  crippling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and 

"(H)  catastrophic  Illnesses; 

"(10)  provide  that  the  medical  methods 
procedures,  and  equipment  the  State  wui 
require  each  mobUe  health  care  team  to  em- 
ploy to  assure  that  the  examination  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  conditions  designated  In 
paragraph  (9)  will  be  of  high  quality  be  set 
out  In  the  State  plan; 

"(11)  provide  that  each  mobile  health  care 
team  test  for  pregnancy  and  screen  end 
diagnose  all  prenatal  and  postnatal  condi- 
tions up  to  one  year  after  giving  birth; 

"(12)  provide  that  each  mobile  health  care 
team  screen  all  pregnant  and  lactatlng  wom- 
en for  nutritional  defldencies; 

"(13)  provide  that  the  medical  examlna- 
J^J^  'llafnoola.  and  screening  provided  bv 
each  mobile  health  care  team  be  free  to  all 

.}^.^^  *"*^  pregnant  and  lactatlng  vw>men- 
t«  '^*\ provide  that  each  mobile  health  care 
team  will  provide  immediate  preventive  care 
S>,5f  ,°'®*^  '°'"  *^*  diagnosed  conditions 
rh.=,;. '"  t^»  J^d^ent  of  the  attending 
physician,  such   Immediate  care  Is  required 

Snt:  *""*    "''"'^'^    condition  Tft^ 

auill^l  ^'^!'*^*i**•  '**'  *^°«'  conditions  re- 
^re  tLm^A°*^  treatment  a  mobile  health 
care   team   reasonably   cannot  provide    the 

^oiliLr  .^  provides  health  care  on  an 
inpatient   or  outpatient   basis,   except  that 

ever''^'!","*^,!!^^"/'*  '«'<^'«  shall  when! 
w!!  .r^  *'"*■  **  referred   to  an   accredited 

-nl^  nfo^^^^l hoenltal  confinement; 
team  win  «f      *^**  ^'^^^  °*°^"«  health  care 
SecTto  tV  ''^■''^'  "^  '^'^"'^  ahiTse  «nd  ne- 

glect to  the  aonroprlate  State  a-e-rv  anrt  t^ 

fr^.l"^"**^  "^  P"^'"**   nonprofit  center  e^ 

abuse   and    neglect   which    serves   the   eeo- 
l?raphic  area  covered  by  such  team- 
immJi.  f«'l!<'e  that  In  addition  to  elvlne 

as  nutritional  rtsks.  eaeh  mobile  health  car^ 
team  will  refer  wich  Infants  to  the  ^nnr^ 

S?a*Uh  irweir""''  *»'  private  ^^'nonS 
,,nH-,    fL.  •'''*'*  agencies  receiving  funds 

^t  Of  ^J"^  '''"'^  *"  *^«  ^n<J  NutrttC 
mJL  ii®?®-  *•"  a^^^nded,  «o  that  such  Infante 
'^.^,«f  elve  supplemental  foods- 

Pled  ol  ^J}"^'  *^**  children  who  are  crlp- 
SnJ  Zl,^^,.  ^"««i^  from  conditions 
StetL^«^.  crippling  will  be  referred  to  the 
n^^  ^^^^  providing  services  to  crippled 
^}^^  "''''*'■  P*'*  A  of  this  tttle- 
nrei^!L^'?,T'*'*   *^**  ^°™«°  diagnosed  as 

^l^L'l,^  ?"**'*.  "^"^  *^*  '^°*'»«  health 
CMe  team  whatever  Immediate  care  or  treat- 
ment their  conditions  require  and  for  fur- 

^-!^*K  "^  ^^  '^"^  t«*™  to  appropriate 
health  care  facilities  and  physicians  m  appro- 
pnate;  '^ 

"(20)  provide  that  women  determined  to 
be  nutritional  risks  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  local  publlo  or  private  nonprofit 
health  or  welfare  agencies  receiving  funds 
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under  section  17(a)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1866,  as  amended,  so  they  may  recelti 
supplemental  foods; 

"(21)  provide  that  aU  referrals  shaU  be 
•ubaequently  reviewed  by  a  health  assistant 
MSlgned  to  the  moliUe  health  care  team 
which  makes  a  referral;  and  ^^ 

"(22)  provide  that  any  Individual  who 
receives  treatment  la  addition  to  the  ex 
amlnatlon.  diagnosis,  screening,  or  Immediate 
treatment  which  is  authorized  under  the 
State  plan  will  be  given  the  opportumty  to 
enroU  in  any  public  health  care  program 
for  Which  he  is  eligible  and  that  S^^t 
for  such  additional  treatment  will  bT^. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of^h 
program  and  that.  In  aU  other  cases,  addl- 

SdMdS**""''''  ^  ^  ^^ '°'  "y  »"<* 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  anv 
plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified 
In  subsection  (a),  exoept  that  he  shaU  not 
approve  any  plan  which — 

"(1)  proposes  to  employ  a  mobUe  health 
care  team  which  wUl  visit  too  few  locations 
or  whose  visits  will  be  of  such  frequency 
and  duration  to  be  Inadequate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part;  or 

"(2)  falls.  In  the  case  of  a  State  In  which 
there  Is  an  agreement  In  effect  pursuant  to 
section  7940  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  under  which  students  or  trainees  in  the 
allied  health  professions  participate  In  a 
work-study  program,  to  provide  that  em- 
ployment under  such  a  work -study  program 
on  a  mobile  health  care  team  automatlcaUy 
qualifies  as  part  of  such  a  work-study  pro- 
gram. '^ 

"payments   to    STATES 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  Appropriations  pursuant  to 
section  525  shall  be  avaUable  for  makhw 
grante  to  States  having  a  plan  approved  un- 
der  section  526  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  mobUe  health  care  faculties 

"(b)  Payments  pursuant  to  grante  made 
under  this  section  may  be  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Install- 
mente  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regtilation.  ' 

"operation  op  state  PLANS 

"Sec.  528.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
pertodlcaUy  the  ellglblUty  of  all  counties  In 
each  State  and  notify  the  appropriate  SUte 
agency  of  changes  In  the  ellglblUty  of  each 
such  county  to  partlc^ate  In  the  program 
established  vmder  this  part.  Each  county 
that  la  an  eligible  county  (and  U  partici- 
pating In  the  program  estebllahed  under  this 
part)  whose  child  health  care  ratio  Is  found 
to  exceed  the  limit  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  be  an  eligible  county 
and  may  continue  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  part  for  not  more 
than  one  year  after  notice  of  Ineligibility  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  SUte  agency. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
Stete  plan  approved  under  this  section, 
finds — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  526(a) ;  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  Comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision;  or 

"(3)  that  an  eligible  county  within  the 
State  Is  not  Included  within  the  State  plan; 
the  Secretauy  shall  notify  such  Stete  agency 
that  further  paymente  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
mente will  be  llnilted  to  categM-les  under  or 
parte  of  the  Stete  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  he  shall  make 
no  further  paymente  to  such  Stete  (or  shall 
limit  paymente  to  categories  under  or  parts 
of  the  Stete  plan  not  affsotod  by  wK^h  ftO- 
ure). 
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"(c)  Whenever  any  State  desires  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Stete  plan  In  order  to  reduce 
the  scope  or  extent  of  the  care  and  services 
provided  by  a  mobile  health  care  team  under 
8uch  plan,  or  to  terminate  any  of  the  csure 
»nd  services  so  provided,  the  Secretary  shall, 
upon  application  of  the  State,  approve  any 
such  modification  only  if  such  modification 
does  not  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 626(a)  or  any  existent  regulation  esteb- 
llshed  pursuant  thereto. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  529.  When  used  In  this  part — 

"(a)  The  term  'Stete'  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Colxunbla,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  or  American  SamotL 

"(b)  The  term  'county'  Includes  a  poiltical 
subdivision  of  a  Stete  formally  denominated 
as  a  county,  parish,  or  other  similar  iinlt. 

"(c)  The  term  'child  health  care  provider' 
means  a  pediatrician  and  such  other  health 
care  personnel  as  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate by  regulation  after  consultetlon  with 
recognized  authorities  In,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with,  child  health  care. 

"(d)  The  term  'child  health  care  ratio' 
means  the  proportion  of  child  health  care 
providers  In  a  Stete  per  100,000  population 
under  18  years  of  age  in  such  Stete. 

"(e)  The  term  'eligible  county'  means  (1) 
a  county  In  which  there  Is  not  located  a  prac- 
ticing pediatrician,  or  (2)  a  covmty  whose 
proportion  of  child  hesdth  care  providers  to 
peculation  under  18  years  of  age  Is  less  than 
the  child  health  care  ratio  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (d). 

"(f)  The  terms  'pregnant  and  lacteting 
women*.  'Infante',  and  "supplemental  foods' 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  when  used  In. 
this  part  as  such  terms  are  defined  In  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended. 

"Reporte 

"Sec  530.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  an- 
nually the  operations  and  accomplishments 
o{  the  mobile  teams  In  terms  of  extending 
child  and  maternal  health  care  to  areas  with 
few  primary  child  health  care  providers  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  his  findings  together  with 
any  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year." 

(b)  Tltie  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  "Part  A — Gen- 
eral Service  Programs"  Immediately  below 
the  caption  of  such  title. 

training    of    pediatric     nurse    PBACrmONERS 

Sec.  4.  Section  511  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
In  the  last  sentence  "and  for  the  training 
of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners". 

payment  for  services  rendered  by  a 
pediatric  nurse  practitioneb 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17) 
as  paragraph  (18)  and  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  services  rendered  by  a  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner; ". 

SERVICES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  505(a)  (7)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  the  plan  relating  to  services  tar  crippled 
children — 

"(A)  for  early  Identification  of  children 
in  need  of  health  care  and  services,  and  for 
health  care  and  treatment  needed  to  cor- 
rect or  amellOT-ate  defecte  or  chronic  condi- 
tions discovered  thereby,  through  provision 
of  such  periodic  screening  and  diagnostic 
services  that  are  not  already  provided  by 
mobile  health  care  teams  eetebllshed  pur- 
suant to  part  B,  and  such  tireatment,  care, 
and  other  measures  to  correct  or  ameliorate 


defecte  or  chronic  conditions,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  regulations  of  the  Secretaiy: 

"(B)  effective  July  1,  1975,  for  compre- 
hensive health  care  and  seivlcee  to  prema- 
turely bom  Infante  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  and  full-term  Infante  (as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretory)  who  have  defecte 
or  conditions  which  are  life  threatening  or 
handicapping  and  which  can  be  corrected  or 
ameliorated  by  health  care  services  and  other 
measures  relating  to  the  correction  or  ameli- 
oration of  such  defecte  or  conditions,  as  may 
be  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(C)  effective  July  1,  1975,  for  compre- 
hensive health  care  and  services  to  children 
whose  health  Is  threatened  or  has  been  seri- 
ously impaired  by  major  trauma,  life-threat- 
ening Illness,  and  other  Illnesses  of  a  cat- 
astrophic nature,  and  for  the  provision  of 
such  care  and  services  to  all  children  In  such 
age  groups  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  except  that  effective 
by  July  1,  1978,  such  care  and  services  shall 
be  provided  to  all  children  under  age  6;". 

MA-rERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(16)  effective  July  1,  1976,  provides,  In 
the  case  of  families  with  low  Income  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Stete  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) ,  for  (A) 
comprehensive  maternity  care  to  prospective 
mothers  (Including  prenatal  care,  care  during 
and  after  childbirth,  and  Inpatient  hospital 
services  related  to  such  care),  and  (B)  com- 
prehensive medical  health  care  for  Infante 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

EFFECTIVr  DATE 

Sec  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1974. 


By  Mr.  TAPT: 

S.J.  Res.  194.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
2  2d  day  of  April  of  each  year  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  April  22 
of  each  year  Queen  Isabella  Day. 

Too  often,  in  our  attempts  to  memori- 
alize our  past,  we  have  remembered  our 
great  men  and  forgotten  our  great 
women.  Simultaneously,  while  we  have 
endlessly  lauded  our  English  founders, 
we  have  n^lected  those  from  Spain.  I 
know  of  no  better  remedy  for  these  de- 
ficiencies than  the  designation  of  a  day 
of  honor  for  a  great  woman  and  a  great 
Spaniard:  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile. 

As  all  the  tests  tell,  it  was  thanks  to 
the  bold  vision  of  this  monarch  that  Co- 
lumbus was  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  his  voyage  of  discovery.  But  this 
was  only  a  part  of  her  work.  In  a  short 
life  of  53  years,  she  restored  the  power 
of  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  sind  united  that 
kingdom  with  CastUe,  creating  modem 
Spain.  She  reformed  the  judicial  system, 
initiating  the  concept  of  providing  equal 
Justice  for  all  classes.  She  brought  pro- 
fessiontil  administrators  and  middle- 
class  lawyers  into  the  royal  councils, 
supplanting  the  hereditary  nobles. 
Throughout  her  life,   Isabella  devoted 


herself  so  fully  to  her  faith  as  to  go  do-wn 
in  history  as  "the  Catholic  Queen." 

Just  as  she  laid  the  foundations  for 
Spain's  greatness,  Isabella  also  began  the 
rich  contribution  which  Spain  has  made 
to  our  Nation.  Not  only  were  we  discov- 
ered by  a  Spanish  expedition;  we  were 
first  settled  by  Spaniards,  we  received 
our  first  culture  from  Spain,  and  today 
many  parts  of  our  country  reflect  a  rich 
Spanish  heritage. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  recognized  this 
strong  woman,  and  I  think  a  day  of  com- 
memoration is  the  least  that  we  owe  to 
her  memory. 

N 

ADDITTONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILU3 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunnxy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1414,  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  in  de- 
termining priorities  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  by  requiring  the  budget 
to  be  organized  and  submitted  on  the 
basis  of  national  needs,  agency  pro- 
grams, and  basic  program  steps. 

S.  3518 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.   2518,  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act. 
s.  asso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2650,  the  Solar  Home  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act. 

S.   SSSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwznciR) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLE>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2852,  to  preserve  small  communities' 
air  service. 

S.   98SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B^etrtoy,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2893,  the 
Nationsa  Cancer  Act  of  1974. 
■.  assa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Haki)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2932,  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans' 
l>enslon  and  compensation  will  not  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  certain  increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits, 
s.  sooe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3006,  the  fiscal  note  bill. 

S.   S04S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3045,  the  Rurtl 
Development  Health  Care  Services  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

BMtikTI  IXBOLXmOir    140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towra.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 240.  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

8KN4TK   RBOOLTTnOI*    281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Manspield  (for 
Mr.  iNouTE),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Qravkl)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoNToyA)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  281  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  're- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  necessary  en- 
ergy sources  to  the  tourism  industry 
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Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzbnbattm  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HrrnPHREY) .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McCTlellan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Qtjhney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No 
991.  proposed  by  Mr.  Church  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Domikick)  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 293.  to  disapprove  pay  recommen- 
daticwis  of  the  ProBident  with  respect  to 
rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
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'AniLABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 

MENT8  OP  1974— AMENDMENT 

AicxifsicBirT  >ro.  903 

*u  ^^^f^^  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

«,lfr-.®f^F^^'^  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  in 

^^  ^«^  °^  *  substitute  for  amendment 
No.  987  to  S.  2747.  to  amend  the  Pair  La- 
bor  standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINO  V7ITH   PROP 
BERNARD  LEWIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day morning.  March  8.  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  is  having  a 
special  hearing  in  its  negotiation  and 
statecraft  study  with  Bernard  Lewis  dis- 
tmguished  historian  and  professor  of 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  history  at  the 
University  of  London.  He  will  testify  on 
"Detente  and  the  Middle  East "  The 
hearing  will  be  in  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  hearing  room  (room 
3302,  Dirksen  Office  Building)  at  10  a  m 


Europe,  analyze  the  constant  or  recun»«f 
features  of  American  Involvement  IrfS^* 
and  dlscuBS  the  main  Issues  of  the  pS? 
with  special  emphasis  on  strategic  aS 
weapon.  Dr.  Halperln  will  discuss  the  ro?i^ 
American  mUltary  forces  In  Europe  wthn.^ 
tlcular  emphasis  on  the  Impi^t  Tv^!^ 
States  tactical  nuclear  weapons  depiovwi  i? 
Europe  on  our  relations  with  our  NATO  ^ 
On  March  14.  the  Honorable  Paul  WiS 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  f,^r  t« 
ternatlonal  Security  Affairs,  a^d^'e  Hon* 
orable  Alain  Enthoven  of  the  Stanford  bZ' 
ness  School,  former  Assistant  Sec^^taSr  'j 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  will  testlffb^. 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  U  S  icuri^ 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad  onto, 
evolution  of  United  States  military  strati 
in  Europe  and  the  capabilities  and  imS 
tons  Of  United  States  conventional  ^fnt 
clear  weapons  systems  In  Europe 

rr.^^^^'^^'^^  ^^^^  hearings,  the  two  Subcom. 
mlttees  plan  Joint  public  sessions,  on  Z^ 
yet  to  be  determined,  with  Secrets,^  of  sut 
Kissinger  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Rrht. 
Singer.  Secretary  Kissinger  wuFtestUy  on  the" 
foreign  policy  Implications  of  United  StaS^ 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe,  and  ^crete^ 
Schleslnger  will  testify  on  United  States  fwS 
deployments  In  Europe.  In  addition  the  t^ 
Secretaries  wm  testify  on  current  stmtS 
«nH  Itf  "^'^P^P^rnt  of  the  United  SteUs 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  emphasis  uJS 
the  effects  of  these  programs  and  poIIcTm 
upon  the  SALT  11  negotiations  '^     " 


RIOHT  TO  PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1974— 
AMENDMENT 

AMXHDICXMT  HO.  •04 

♦hl*?**^.^  ^  printed,  and  referred  to 
ine  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ) 
Mr      GOLDWATER     submitted     an 

^f«^®**\l°  ^^  °*^«  o^  substitute. 
™^°ded  to  be  proposed  by  him   to  the 

tional  right  of  privacy  of  individuals 
w^4^^  'f^?"'  identifying  numbera  or 
identmable  information  is  recorded  by 
enacting  principles  of  information  prac- 
S?*,r  tHTtherance  of  amendments  I  m 
S  Ji<^  X.  and  XIV  of  the  U5.  Con-' 


^^^^^I^  ^^  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
?™^^  O^  THE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AiavDiGDrr  wo.  tss 

the  UWeT  ^  ^^  Prln^^d.  and  to  he  on 
Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  resolution  (6.  Res.  293)  to  disap- 
prove pay  recommendations  of  the  Pree- 
Went  with  respect  to  rate  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENT 

AUZNDICZMT  NO.  9B1 

At  the  request  at  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlMouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ^Mr.  McGov- 
w»)  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
Hansct).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  Phlbricht)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  IffoCnTHi),  tfae  Senator  from 


NOTICE     OP     HEARINGS     ON     US 
WEAPONS  POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  release  issued 
by  Senator  Muskiz  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^CER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hearings— U.S.  Nocika*  Weapons  Polict 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D -Missouri). 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Secu- 
rity Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
and  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)' 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  International  Law  and  Organization 
announced  today  that  their  two  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee*  will  hold  hearings  in 
March  on  various  aspects  of  United  States 
nuclear  weapons  policies.  The  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Subcommit- 
tee will  focus  on  "Tbe  Changing  Security 
impUcatlons  of  UJ3.  Commitments  to  Eu- 
rope." The  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  hear- 
Ings  wlU  concentrate  on  current  strategic 
Issues  Involving  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  two  Subcommittees  wUl 
also  hold  joint  sessions  to  hear  testimony 
from  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  on 
nuclear  weapons  Issues  of  concern  to  both 
groups. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  March  4,  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schleslnger 
scheduled  to  testify  before  a  closed  session 
of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  will  focus  his  remarks  on 
Soviet  strategic  doctrine  and  current  military 
developments. 

Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  TJS 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  wlU  begin  on  March  7.  Wltne.sses  on 
that  day  will  be  Professor  Stanley  Hoffmann 
of  Harvard  University  and  Dr.  Morton  Hal- 
perln. formerly  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Professor  Hoffmann  will  survey  the  history  of 
the  United  States  security  commitments  In 

II' 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
TRUMAN  AND  FULBRIGHT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  for  the  accuracy  of  his  ac- 
count  of  an  incident  which  has  been 
erroneously  described  by  many  oth^ 
Satef  ^  '^^  President  of  tS^  uS 

cleS^th5^?h1*'  from  the  Sun  makes  It 
Clear  that  the  suggestion  I  made  in  1948 
was  not  intended  to  criticize  or  S  ^ 
way  reflect  upon  President  Truman 
It  was  Intended  to  promote  irr^ij>r 

gress  today  would  probably  not  agonize 

so  deeply  about  the  prospect  of  a  chs^w 

Hou2      ^"*^    occupying    the    White 

Whenever   circumstances    warrant  a 

uLS^  ^^'''^  ^  ^^8  it  about-  I  ask 
una^ous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
pnnted  m  the  Record.  "^"-oruu 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Pteb.  28, 1974] 

Trcman  and  JVlbright 
At  his  press  conference  the  other  nleht 

on^'hrL'^'^'^^^"  '=°'"P»^  ^^  sltxLtl^rf't^ 
one    he    said   Harry   Truman   once   was   In. 

cXd  ?^r  f>,'"*''l''°''  ^^  "  candidate  who 
imietched.  '^'    '^"''^•'^*    "^   '^^'^^   -   ^ 

«iH.'  I  '"^"  '^*  ''**'  ^^*«  It^e  President 
saldl  When  we  confidently  expected  to  gain 
in  the  House  and  Mr.  Pulbright.  as  you  may 
recau,  called  for  President  Truman's  resign.- 
tlon  in  the  spring  because  the  economy  was 
in  a  slump  and  President  Truman  had  other 
problems,   and   we   proceeded   to   campaign 
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against  Mr.  Truman,  be  was  the  Issue,  and 
we  took  a  bad  licking.  .  .  ." 

What  happened  was  different. 

In  November,  1946,  just  after  the  off-year 
elections.  In  which  the  Republicans  won 
control  of  House  and  Senate  for  the  first 
time  since  Herbert  Hoover's  early  days  (send- 
ing to  the  House  for  the  first  time  yoting 
Aichard  Nixon,  by  the  way).  Representative 
J.  William  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas  was  quoted 
in  the  press  as  saying  President  Truman 
should  resign,  and  appoint  a  Republloan 
successor,  since  stalemate  was  at  hand.  Tru- 
man was  then  quoted  as  having  said  Pul- 
brlght was  "an  over-educated  Oxford  S.03." 

This  bad  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  1948  elec- 
tion. Republicans  did  try  to  make  Mr.  Tru- 
man "the  Issue"  that  year,  and  Interestmgly 
enough  Mr.  Truman,  in  a  sense,  tried  to 
make  Mr.  Nixon  the  Issue.  That  fall  the  Hoiue 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  whose 
most  active  member  was  Richard  Nixon,  was 
investigating  Communists  In  the  Truman 
government.  Truman  blasted  this  Investiga- 
tion as  a  red  herring  and  suggested  It 
Bhowed  the  Republicans  couldn't  be  trusted. 
And,  as  Mr.  Nixon  said,  Truman  won. 

Pulbrlght's  1946  suggestion  came  to  be  a 
newsy  Item  In  a  strange  way.  Pulbrlght  was 
an  Oxford  man,  having  gone  there  after  col- 
lege as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  liked  the  British 
system  of  parliamentary  government.  In  late 
October,  1946,  Pulbrlght.  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  couple  of  reporters 
were  shooting  the  breeze  at  lunch.  It  was  one 
of  those  "what  If"  conversations.  What  If 
we  lose  the  House?  What  If  we  lose  the  Sen- 
ate? Pxilbrlght  said  If  the  Democrats  lost  both 
House  and  Senate,  Truman  should  name  Re- 
publican Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan  as  next  In  line  (there  was  no  Vice 
President;  \mder  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  the  successor)  and  quit.  One  re- 
porter said  she'd  like  to  write  the  story. 
Pulbrlght  said  no.  It  was  just  talk;  anyway 
everyone  expected  the  Democrats  to  keep 
control  of  the  Senate.  The  reporter  persisted 
and  finally  Pulbrlght  said,  okay,  i/  we  lose 
House  and  Senate,  print  It.  Which  she  did 
the  day  after  the  election. 

Yeare  later  Truman  wrote  Pulbrlght  that 
he  had  been  misquoted.  "I  made  the  remark 
that  if  you  had  attended  a  land  grant  coUege 
In  ttie  United  States  Instead  of  Oxford,  you 
would  have  never  made  that  statement.  I 
never  made  any  reflection  on  your  personal 
character  nor  on  your  mother." 

To  which  Pulbrlght  replied  that  he  had 
attended  the  University  of  Arkansas,  "a  land 
grant  college." 


THE  PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
among  those  privileged  last  Tuesday  to 
attend  White  House  ceremonies  at  which 
the  President  proclaimed  March  29  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day. 

The  observance  will  mark  the  day  that 
the  last  American  combat  troops  left 
Vietnam,  where  the  longest  war  in  which 
the  United  States  ever  was  involved 
took  place — an  area.  It  seems,  almost 
doomed  to  perpetual  war.  with  or  with- 
out U.S.  involvement,  since  the  Commu- 
nist elements  of  that  region  rose  to 
power  during  and  following  World  War 
n.  Unfortunately,  in  a  number  of  the 
nations  or  troubled  Indochina,  millions, 
who  since  World  War  n  have  foimd  In- 
tolerable their  centuries-old  status  quo. 
have  been  able  to  find  no  middle 
ground — no  truly  democratic  republic 
that  most  Americans  feel  ideal  for  all 
people.  The  Indochinese,  in  many  cases, 
have  felt  their  choices  boiled  down  to 


a  single  family  dictatorship,  or  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  Along  those  gen- 
eral lines  often  have  developed  the  war- 
ring factions. 

Their  situation  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  certainly  It  has  proved  tmtenable 
for  our  country. 

The  Vietnam  veteran,  In  my  judgment, 
has  faced  greater  difficulty  than  veterans 
of  any  war  In  whldi  this  country  has 
engaged.  The  Vietnam  veteran  went  to 
a  war,  which,  In  most  cases,  he  didn't 
understand.  He  came  back  to  a  peace, 
where,  Instead  of  receiving  from  the 
American  people  the  honor  and  respect 
he,  having  been  reared  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  n  when  a  nation  expressed 
adequate  gratitude  to  Its  returning  war- 
riors and  to  their  survivors,  perhaps  felt 
might  be  expected;  he  found  instead 
either  an  Indifference,  or  at  the  worst 
almost  a  contempt  for  the  military  serv- 
ice he  had  performed,  and  the  Inference 
that  he  was  a  "sucker." 

Such  a  situation,  for  smyone,  would 
be  depressing. 

Therefore,  I  believe  every  American, 
and  certainly  all  of  us  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, have  a  special  duty  to  pay  honor  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran  on  March  29 — to 
show  him  that  he  is  a  valued  dtlzen  of 
our  country,  that  the  Nation  is  not  un- 
grateful for  his  service,  and  that  we 
recognize  that  his  service  was  performed 
under  the  most  trying  of  circumstances 
smd  that  that  service  was  performed 
well,  exceedingly  well. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  did  not  win  his  war.  I  submit  that 
the  Vietnam  veteran  did  win  his  war 
within  the  parameters  of  his  assignment ; 
and  if  the  war  was  not  "won,"  it  certainly 
was  not  his  fault.  Early  in  the  war,  and 
through  the  1960's,  If  there  was  a  no- 
win  policy,  it  was  through  high-level 
concern  over  both  international  and  do- 
mestic politics,  and  from  1969  on,  when 
the  American  fighting  man  was  a  part 
of  this  Nation's  withdrawal  policy,  that 
had  the  support  of  the  American  people, 
the  American  in  uniform  supported  his 
Nation's  policy  In  a  highly  creditable 
manner.  We  owe  him  much— r-this  Ameri- 
can who  fought  a  war  that  nobody 
wanted,  except  perhaps  the  leaders  of 
the  Vletcong  and  the  leaders  of  those 
nations  that  supported  them,  and  hoped 
to  gain  power,  prestige  or  territory  re- 
gardless of  how  many  of  the  pe<vle  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their  own  people 
died  in  the  course  of  it. 

President  Nixon's  address  Tuesday  was 
inspirational — for  the  Vietnam  veteran; 
and  for  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
the  duty  to  insure  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  receives  expressions  of  gratitude 
from  this  Nation  at  least  equal  to  those 
given  veterans  of  earlier  and  perhaps 
less  difficult  wars,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mental  anguish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  message,  along 
with  his  proclamation  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day,  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  that  we  take 
note  of  the  Instrumental  role  played  by 
President  Nixcm  In  extricating  Ameri- 
ca's combat  troops  from  Vietnam  in  such 
a  manner  that  our  alhes  did  not  fall  be- 


fore the  enemy  as  a  consequence  of  the 
wlthdrawELl  vacuum;  and  I  urge  that  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  Vietnam  Veterans 
Day  and  plan  to  participate  In  activities 
that  will  indicate  to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an our  esteem  for  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Office   of   the   White   House 

Preas  Secretary] 

RXMAKKS    or    THK    Peesidxnt    Upon    SlONIHa 

THX  Vietnam  Vbtebans  Dat  Proclamation 

This  Proclamation  that  I  am  now  signing 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  who  have  sponsored  It,  are  aware 
of  it,  the  members  of  the  {K'esB  and  perhaps 
the  Nation  are  not  aware  of  why  we  have 
a  Proclamation  designating  Mareh  29  as 
Vietnam.  Veterans  Day. 

That  la  the  day  that  the  last  American 
combat  soldier  left  Vietnam,  the  day,  there- 
fore, that  marks  the  final  concliislon  of 
America's  longest  and  without  question  Its 
most  difficult  war. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  In  signing 
this  Proclamation  that  reference  be  made 
to  those  who  fought  In  that  war,  those  who 
served  In  that  war,  why  they  fought  and 
why  their  service  was  not  only  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  country,  but  In  the  highest  tra- 
dltlon  of  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  far  as  the  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  throughout  our  history, 
wstfs  which  we  trust  we  will  not  have  to  be 
engaged  In  In  the  future  if  our  foreign 
policy  Is  as  successful  as  we  hope  to  make  it. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  quarrel  with 
the  phrase  that  I  have  often  used,  that  our 
men  in  Vietnam  and  those  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  finally  achieved  what  many 
thought  was  Impossible— peace  with  honor. 

I  do  not  use  this  phrase  in  any  Jingoistic 
sense.  I  use  It  because  when  I  consider  the 
alternative,  I  realize  how  much  those  who 
served  did  for  their  country  under  difficult 
clrcrmastances. 

This  has  been  described  as  a  war  with- 
out heroes,  without  heroes  perhaps  except 
for  those  who  occasionally  receive  a  Medal 
of  Honor  that  we  hand  out,  but  very  little 
attention  given  to  It,  thoee  without  heroes, 
a  war  In  which  for  the  first  time  our  prts- 
oners  of  war  come  home  and  for  a  few  fleet- 
ing months  are  recognized  for  the  charac- 
ter that  they  showed  as  prisoners,  but  when 
I  refer  to  peace  with  honor  achieved  by  over 
two  and  one-half  mUllons  who  served  In  Viet- 
nam, I  think  of  what  would  have  happened 
had  they  had  served  and  had  w*  faUed  to 
our  objective. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  go  Into  how  the 
war  began.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  point  out  the  dlfflcultlea  that  some  of  us 
have  had  as  to  how  the  war  was  conducted, 
but  I  do  know  this: 

It  was  Important  to  bring  It  to  a  conclu- 
sion In  the  right  way.  In  a  way  that  America 
remained  respected  throughout  the  world, 
la  a  way  in  which  our  allies  had  confidence 
In  us,  the  neutrals  did  not  lose  their  faith 
In  us,  and  particularly  where  those  who 
might  be  our  opponent  still  respected  us.  re- 
si)ected  not  only  our  power,  but  respected 
our  strength  In  terms  of  will  and  wUllng- 
ness  to  use  that  strength  for  a  oauae  to  which 
we  were  oonMaltted. 

What  would  have  happened  had  we  not 
ended  the  war  In  the  way  we  did  end  It? 
Seventeen  million  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Instead  of  having  a  Government 
which  Is  non -Communist  with  a  right  to 
choose  for  the  future,  would  now  be  under 
Communist  control. 

The  seven  million  people  of  Cambodia 
who  are  fighting  against  very  great  odds 
would  certainly  now  be  under  Communist 
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control.  The  small  countries  of  Malasla  and 
Singapore,  the  much  larger  country  of  In- 
doesla.  Thailand,  the  two  hundred  mUllon 
people  that  live  in  the  perimeter  of  South- 
eaet  Asia,  thoee  natlona  would  have  a  much 
greater  danger  threatening  them  of  aggres- 
sion sweeping  over  the  entire  peninsula  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

People  say  the  domino  theory  really  Is  not 
accurate.  The  dUBculty  la  they  have  never 
asked  the  dominoes,  because  when  we  find 
In  visiting  thoee  areas,  as  many  of  ua  have 
that  they  are  watching  what  the  United 
States  does  in  terms  of  its  relations  to  a 
amall  country  so  far  away  In  a  very  difficult 
war,  when  they  reach  a  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  Lb  not  a  dependable  aUy,  that 
the  United  States  wlU  be  pushed  over,  when 
faced  with  Communist  aggression,  then  they 
loae  confidence  In  us  and  they  accept  the 
inevitable — that  the  tide  of  aggression  will 
engulf  them,  also. 

So.  we  are  grateful  to  our  men  who  served, 
because  as  a  result,  250  mlUlon  people,  and 
perhaps  more  In  the  Southeast  Asian  effort 
have  a  chance— not  a  guarantee,  but  a 
chance — to  choose  their  own  way,  a  chance 
to  remain  free  from  a  takeover  by  aggres- 
sion from  outside  forces. 

Our  part  will.  In  the  future,  be  under  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  not  to  furnish  troope,  but  to 
fumlHh  within  our  capacities  and  depending 
upon  their  ability  to  use  it,  to  furnish  the 
economic  and  military  suppUes  so  that  they 
can  have  what  they  need  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

But.  also,  the  vray  that  this  war  ended  had 
a  much  greater  significance.  There  have  been 
some  foreign  policy  developments  over  the 
past  five  years,  and  partlciUarly  over  the  past 
two  years,  that  in  my  (pinion  would  not 
have  occurred,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished, had  not  the  United  States  proved 
that  it  was  a  dependable  ally  and  also  dem- 
onstrated in  Vietnam  that  it  would  not  join 
an  enemy  to  overthrow  an  ally. 

What  I  am  referring  to  Is  very  simply 
that  when  a  great  power  In  any  of  Its  rela- 
tions with  any  countries,  large  or  snaall,  shows 
a  lack  of  will,  it  loses  respect  not  only  in 
that  area  but  it  loees  respect  aU  over  the 
wOTld,  and  partlcTilarly  among  those  who 
^ht  oppoee  It  In  the  future  and  who  might 
be  tempted  to  engage  in  adventurism,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  aamunptlon  that  the  United 
Statea  having  backed  down  one  place  mleht 
do  so  somewhere  else. 

So,  In  conclusion,  I  simply  want  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  present,  both 
Democrat  and  RepubUcan.  that  we  do  owe 
a  great  debt  of  honor  to  thoee  who  served 
h«e.  a  great  debt  that  U  dlfflcult  to  repay 
because  this  has  been  a  misunderstood  war 
this  has  been  one  in  which  Americans  have 
been  honestly  divided  and  we  trust  that  that 
may  never  come  again. 

But  as  we  see  what  would  have  happened 
had  these  DMn  not  stood  firm  and  had  we 
not  backed  them  up.  let  me  say  the  chance 
now  to  go  forward  with  great  Inltlatlvee  for 
peace,  with  the  United  States  strong  and 
respected,  we  would  not  have. 

So  the  2»4  mlUlon  who  served  In  Vietnam 
deeerve  our  thanks,  they  dwserve.  I  would 
■ay  to  Mr.  Johneon  as  he  may  have  noted 
from  the  prsaa  conference  last  night,  spe- 
cial attention  Insofar  as  thoee  who  have 
Buffered  from  the  wounds  of  war.  and  I  want 
particularly  perKmal  attention  given  to  anv 
indications  that  our  laws  are  not  being  ade- 
quately carried  out  In  that  respect.  In  pro- 
vldlng  the  beneflta  for  them. 

And  finally,  looking  to  the  future,  the  way 
that  we  can  pay  tlM  debt  that  we  owe  those 

wounded,  those  who  have  been  prisoners,  and 

i^fT*  7^°  •"^•*  *°**  <=*°*  ^**^^  with  very 
UtUe  in  terms  of  praise  or  appUuse.  the 
Bwtway  we  can  repay  that  debt  U  to  have 
a  Btax>n«  America  mllltarUy.  but  an  America 
M»t  iM  respected  throughout  the  world   an 
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America  that  wUl  not  back  away  from  its 
great  and  destined  role  to  be  the  pacemaker 
of  toe  world,  whether  It  is  in  the  Mideast 
in  Europe,  in  Asia  or  In  any  other  area  of 
the  world. 

Tb&t  is  our  goal,  and  as  w»  de8i«:nate  this 
as  being  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  let  us  set 
as  our  goal  that  we  in  the  United  States 
wlU  be  able  to  avoid  not  only  more  Vletnama, 
but  buUd  a  structure  of  peace  In  which  all 
people  In  the  world  wlU  be  able  to  avoid  a 
future  war,  large  or  small. 

VnSTNAM  VKTXKANS  DAT 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 
A  pboclakation 
As  America  enters  Its  second  year  of  peace 
after  a  decade  of  conflict,  it  Is  highly  appro- 
priate for  us  to  acknowledge  the  debt  we 
owe   to   thoee   veterans   who   served   In   the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  untiring  devotion  that  charac- 
terized our  Armed  Foroes  during  this  trying 
conflict  is  a  tribute  to  the  national  character 

There  are  over  six  and  one-half  million 
Vletnani-era  veterans,  of  whom  more  than 
two  and  one-half  million  served  In  Vietnam 
Despite  significant  disruptions  In  their  lives 
and  other  personal  sacrlflces,  they  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  and  served  with 
great  distinction. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  acknowledged  our 
deep  respect  and  admiration  by  setting  aside 
March  29.  1974.  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  to 
remember  that  the  honorable  peace  America 
achieved  came  through  great  sacrtflce  Those 
who  served,  those  who  gave  their  lives,  those 
who  were  disabled,  and  those  who  are  still 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia— and  whose  fuU 
accounting  we  shall  continue  to  seek— de- 
serve the  profound  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen. For  this  purpose,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  me  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  29,  1974,  as  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day. 

NOW.  THERFORE,  I  RICHARD  NIXON 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America' 
urge  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  Join  in 
commemorating  Friday.  March  29,  1974  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  with  suitable  observ- 
ances. 

I  direct  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Oovermaent  to  arrange  for  the  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  aU  public  build- 
ings on  that  day;  and  I  request  officials  of 
Federal,  state,  and  local  Oovemments  and 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations,  to  give  their 
enthusiastic  support  to  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  observances  thro\ighout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  urge  all  citizens  of  every  age  to  participate 
In  the  events  of  this  day  as  one  means  of 
honoring  those  men  and  women  who  served 
their  country  falthfuUy  and  courageously 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict 

IN  WTTNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-eighth. 

.g.  1     Bicharo  Nixon. 

AUTO  INSURANCE  REFORM 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  cost  to 
tne  Nation's  motorists  for  automobile  in- 
surance premiums  wae  estimated  to  be 
oyer  $8  billion  laat  year  ulth  only  $3  36 
billion  returned  in  benefits.  This  ex- 
pense and  low  ratio  of  return  falls  heavi- 
est on  individuals  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  sectors  of  our  economy  and 
in  many  cases  creat««  great  economic 
hardship.  This  problem  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of   the  Congress  and 
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legislative  proposals  to  alleviate  this 
situation  have  been  actively  consider*^ 
during  the  last  3  years.  A  proposal^ 
this  area  that  has  generated  a  great  deal 
of  support,  and  one  that  I  favor  would 
establish  Federal  guidelines  for  State  no- 
fault  insurance  plans.  Both  the  Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  area 
in  depth  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  proceed  expeditiously  in  con- 
sidering this  subject. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  9.  1974.  entitled  "A  ChaSe 
for  Auto  Insurance  Reform,"  presents  a 
very  thoughtful  analysis  of  this  issue  and 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed  In  the  Record.  "^yimi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows :  * 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Fteb.  9,  1974] 
A  Chakcb  fok  Atrro  Insurance  Retobm 

*v,^*.?  P«°Ple  buy  automobUe  insurance 
they  like  to  believe  that  their  hefty  prei^: 
urns  are  purchasing  them  financial  protec- 
tlon  in  Uie  event  of  an  accidenfr-that  the 
money  they  spend  is  fcr  something  called 
"coverage."  Tet  more  and  more  Amer^ 
are  finding  out  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  car  Insurance  doUars^ 
w.^  °''  a  system  that  doesn't  reaUy  pro- 
tect  them  the  way  it  should.  Instead  of  eet- 
ting  swift,  direct  compensation  at  a  Justtfl- 
able  cost,  they  are  running  into  needless 
time-consuming  litigation,  red  tape  and  w- 
falr  payoffs.  ^  ^^     " 

In  1972.  for  example,  the  nation's  motor- 
ists paid  premiums  of  $8  billion  merely  for 

^^,  r*"^^  ^''^^  ^^^^^^  InsurLwK 
They  got  back  only  $3.36  billion,  however 
according  to  the  Senate  Antitrust  SuCm-' 

^nt^/^'w*^'  ^'^  •*■«  »'""°'^  that  thSmd 
hm,^*  t^^'  ^^e"'  fees  accounted  for  •i  4 
^i^.«  ■*^°'***r'''  *^®  ^y**™  o'  lawsuits  and 
negotiation  often  resulta  in  overcompensa- 

T£X^'°^  ''^'^  undercompen^^n 

,f ff  '*«*•. J^e  auto  Insurance  system  in  most 
H^n^.'  ^'t  really  designed  to  deal  with  accl- 
c^n^  ^''^'?®  /**^  "^  o'  "^e  word:  it  is 
concerned  Instead  with  the  expensive  cum- 
bersome business  of  Identifying— or  arguing 
^hJT/"""  i°  vehicular  mishaps.  tSTu 
^hy  the  no-fault  approach— whereby  Insur- 

gard  to  who  caused  the  damages-has  become 
an  Increas  ngly  popular  Issue  with  consum- 
ers as  well  as  Insurance  companies 
prTi*^  ^J£.  tbe  reform  movement  for  a  fed- 

^^  i^fl^^w"  ^'"'**'  '^•re  '«>«  ot  a  pend- 
ing bUl  had  based  much  of  their  opposition 
9n  constitutional  arguments,  m  a'^Twi^ 

Li^  ,^!?*f'.f^.°  '^^  Ort«wold  termed  the 
ffi^n^  !!,^K  ''"°''  "constitutional,  both  over- 
ni  .«  V^^  T'^^  ^  *"^  °f  't«  provisions.- 
He  concluded  that  "ConfrMS  has  the  power 

Z^\l^^^  -fSr  a^tomoXTn'! 
Mr.  Griswold  said  th«  authority  lies  In 
Con^L°t  *'^"  Constitution  that  'Lrn^wS 
?«nf  K«  '•Sulate  Interstate  commei^e.  to 
build  public  roads  and  to  make  aU  "nec^s- 

^Tfnl^f  ^'^'i'J*^  ^°  «^"*«  »*«  powers. 
The  former  soUoltor  genemi  also  responded  to 

oS'of*"t^''.''  "  °°-'^«'*  •ystom  deprived 
?nnr  f  5,  ,'"■  °°'"'aon-Uw  right  to  sue  in 
court  for  Injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of 

hl/f'-  ^:.^"^  *^**  <*«  Suprfrnft^urt 
had  found  that  the  Constitution  did  not  for- 
bid the  creation  of  new  rights  or  the  abolition 
of  o!d  ones  recognized  by  common  law  to 
attain  a  permlssable  legl^ative  objective 

In  addition,  according  to  the  opinion,  there 
is  precedent:  Many  workmen's  compensation 
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sets  totaUy  abolished  the  common  law  rights 
of  employees  to  recover  for  pain  and  sufTer- 
ing.  The  Senate's  bill  merely  eliminates  this 
claim  In  relatively  minor  cases.  Mr.  Griswold 
srgued  that  the  legislation  actually  provides 
a  broader  remedy,  since  It  calls  for  "basic 
protection  without  fault,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  additional  recovery  for  the 
more  serious  losses  .resulting  from  negli- 
gence." 

In  effect,  then,  the  Senate  bill  would  give 
people  the  right  to  recover  directly  for  dam- 
ages instead  of  merely  the  right  to  sue  to 
recover.  It  would  not  eliminate  lawsuits  in 
serious  cases;  they  would  stUl  be  permitted 
when  loss  exceeded  basic  benefit  limits.  Suits 
for  "non-economic  detriment" — which  is  to 
say.  Intangible  losses — would  be  permitted 
only  if  an  accident  victim  died,  suffered 
serious  and  permanent  disfigurement  or  In- 
Jury  or  suffered  serious  and  permanent  dis- 
figurement or  Injury  or  suffered  more  than 
six  continuous  months  oi"  total  disability 
These  suits  would  be  subject  to  a  $2,500  de- 
ductible, however. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  more  sensible,  efficient 
and  fair  system  for  compensating  losses,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  it  would  result 
In  lower  premiums.  One  cost  study  received 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  shows 
that  any  plan  complying  with  the  standards 
of  S.  354,  the  Senate  bUl.  would  result  In 
significant  savings  in  the  average  personal 
injury  premium  (20  per  cent  for  the  District 
and  West  Virginia,  10  per  cent  for  Maryland 
and  5  per  cent  for  Virginia) .  The  study  has 
been  analyzed  by  a  Joint  group  of  actuaries 
from  three  Insurance  groups — including  two 
major  groups  that  oppose  the  bUl. 

The  approach  to  no-fault  embodied  In  S. 
354  Is  Important,  too,  for  it  is  not  an  attempt 
to  "federalize"  Insurance  systems  in  the 
states.  Instead,  the  legislation  provides  a 
framework  in  which  each  state  could  pro- 
ceed to  enact  no-fault  programs — a  Job  that 
state  legislatures  controlled  by  trial  lawyers 
have  been  slow  to  take  on.  The  bUl  would 
allow  states  to  regulate  insurance,  set  rates 
and  oversee  procedures  for  claims  and 
litigation. 

Indeed,  S.  354  grows  out  of  years  of 
exhaustive  studies  and  hearings,  and  It  has 
won  imporUnt  support  from  the  nation's 
largest  auto  Insurer,  Stat©  Farm  Mutual, 
which  retained  Mr.  Griswold,  as  weU  as  the 
American  Insurance  Association.  Last  year. 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  approved' 
the  blU  by  a  15-to-3  vote.  Now  the  legislation, 
under  the  main  sponsorship  of  Sen.  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  and  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D-MIch.),  Is  before  the  Judiciary,  with 
assurances  that  this  committee  wUl  pwmlt 
it  to  come  to  a  vote. 

We  believe  that  S.  364  offers  a  sound 
formula  for  reforming  America's  auto  In- 
surance mess,  and  that  reasonable  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  recognize  the  need 
to  do  something  about  It  this  year— to  end 
the  frustration  and  discontent  of  auto 
insurance  buyers  as  well  as  accident  victims. 


PRICE  TREND  OF  GASOLINE 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President   Mr 
Alex  H.  Washburn,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Hope  Star  recently  asked  the  As- 
sociated Press  for  a  fact-finding  report 
Ml  the  long-range  price  trend  of  gaaollne. 
TBere  is  much  misunderstanding  about 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  current  «n- 
er«y  crisis,  and  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  Associated  Press'  report  In- 
teresting and  informative.  I  also  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr 
Washburn  for  his  continuing  efforts  to 
Keep  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  well  In- 
lormed. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Hope  Star  of  February  25 
1974.  entiUed  "Pact-Finding  Report 
Shows  Gasoline  To  Be  Underprlced"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PACT-Pr>fDmG   Report   Shows   OssoLmx   To 
Be  Undebpriced 

Newspapers  offer  the  reading  pubUc  both 
facts  and  opinions — but  our  primary  service 
is  the  publication  of  facts. 

Disturbed  by  my  discovery  In  The  Star's 
own  files  last  month  that  the  newsprint 
mills'  claim  that  the  paper  we  print  on  Is 
badly  underprlced  in  thU  Inflationary  age 
was  true,  I  wondered  if  gasoline  might  also 
have  been  underprlced  before  the  rise  which 
began  in  late  1973. 

Therefore  I  asked  the  Associated  Press  for 
a  fact-finding  report  on  gasoline's  long- 
range  price  trend.  Here  Is  the  letter  I  wrote: 

Hope,  Amc., 

Jan.  24, 1974. 
Mr.  John  R.  Staer 

Chief  of  Bureau,  The  Associated  Press 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dkah  Bob:  I  am  requesting  a  naUonal  AP 
fact-linding  story  on  the  long-range  price  of 
"regular"  gasoline,  that  U,  the  record  from 
30  or  40  years  ago  up  to  the  point  where 
the  price  advanced  steeply  in  1973. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  price 
picture  is  so  distorted  by  tax  increases  that 
gasoline  Itself  may  have  been  underprlced  by 
inflationary  standards,  untu  the   1973  rise. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  during  the  uproar 
over  a  great  Increase  In  the  price  of  news- 
print m  1973  I  went  through  my  flies  and 
found  that  20  ye?">  ago  (1954)  the  delivered 
price  of  newsprint  was  $152  a  ton  compared 
to  $168  a  ton  for  what  we  now  have  on  hand 
and  a  new  price  of  $178  for  some  Southern 
mills,  and  a  $198  price  quoted  for  the  South 
by  Canadian  mills. 

This  proves  that  newsprint  is  vastly  under- 
priced,  even  at  $198,  by  today's  inflated 
standards — the  lowest  multiplier  I  know  of 
being  3x,  and  runrUng  5x  and  6x  on  Indus- 
trial products. 

The  same  fact-flnding  study  on  gasoline 
prices  would  be  a  public  service.  Indeed 
Please  ask  t6e  national  AP  to  put  someone 
on  It.  Yours  truly, 

Alex.  H.  Washbttsn, 
President  A  Editor,  Star  PublUhin^  Co. 
PS. — Price  facts  rather  than  politics  will 
speU  out  the  future  of  gasoline  supplies,  a 
point  that  needs  to  be  driven  home  to  the 
public. 

Here  is  the  reply  from  the  AP  Little  Rock 
bureau: 

Ltftli  Rock,  Akk., 
^  Jan.  29. 1074. 

Dear  Alex:  Tve  written  to  New  York  re- 
questing the  gasoline  price  history  that  you 
asked  for. 
Bounds  like  a  good  idea  to  me. 

Bob  Stars, 
Chief  of  Bureau,  The  Aitoelated  Press. 

The  national  Associated  Press  reapondad 
with  the  foUowlng  report  pnUlshad  in  Bops 
Star  Saturday.  Peb.  28— repeated  today  for 
emphasis: 

Washwotok.— In  14  years  from  1968 
through  1972,  gasoline  prices  rose  18  per- 
cent. In  1973  they  shot  up  another  28  per- 
cent. ^ 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  says 
that  In  January  the  average  price  of  regular 
grade  gasoline  nationwide  hit  44.82  cents  per 
gaUon.  It  was  considerably  higher  m  scxne 
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areas.  The  February  average  has  not  been 
oompUed  yet,  but  it  will  be  higher  stUl 

The  average  price  In  1972  was  36.13  cents 
per  gallon. 

Untu  the  energy  crisis  hit,  the  Increase  in 
gasoline  prices  had  lagged  substantially  be- 
hind the  more  rapid  Inflation  rate  of  the 
general  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Taking  1957-1958  as  a  basls.'the  Consumer 
P*lce  Index  rose  21  percentage  points  In 
10  years,  whUe  gasoline  rose  10  points. 

By  1972,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  had 
climbed  45.7  points,  while  gasoline  was  17  9 
points  higher  than  when  it  started 

But  late  in  1973  the  Arab  oil-producing  na- 
tions tripled  their  prices  and  other  foreign 
producers  followed  suit. 

Last  December,  the  gasoline  price  stood  at 
38  percentage  points  over  the  1958  base  and 
in  January  It  reached  46.3  points  over 'that 
base. 

The  present  price  of  foreign  crude  oU  aver- 
ages about  $10.50  a  barrel. 

Energy  chief  William  Simon  figures  the 
likely  eventual  price  of  oU  may  come  down 
to  $7  or  $8  a  barrel. 

But  that's  StUl  twice  as  much  as  foreign 
oil  cost  a  year  ago,  and  half  again  as  much 
as  price-controlled  U.S   oU  costs  now 

Actually,  the  good  old  days  for  gasoline 
prices  were  the  eariy  1930s,  but  in  those  de- 
pression years  a  lot  of  people  couldn't  afford 
it  even  at  17  cents  a  gaUon. 

The  figures  avaUable  through  the  Ameri- 
can  Petroleum  Institute  go  back  to  1918  when 
regular  gasoline  sold  for  about  25  cents  a  gal- 
°-  J^*  *^erage  price  climbed  In  postwar 
inflation  to  almost  30  cents  a  gallon  in  1920 
but  then  started  backing  down  until  1931 
when  the  price  bottomed  out  at  16  98  cents 
per  gaUon. 

By  1957,  the  average  price  of  regular  grade 
gas  went  above  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  for 
^%f^^  ^*^«"  years  It  leveled  off  at  about  30 

FVom  around  1965  onward,  gasoline  prices 
began  acting  like  the  rest  of  the  inflaUon- 
^''^  fwnomy,  rising  about  one  cent  a  vear 

For  1973.  the  price  of  regular  gas  averaeed 
about  38.82  cents  a  gallon  »>eragea 

In  January,  it  averaged  almost  45  cents  per 
gallon.  '^ 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
solution  to  the  energy  shortage  is  more 
supply. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  D.S.  energy  needs  come  from  oil 
and  gas,  the  only  short-term  solution  lies 
m  the  domestic  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  more  oil  and 
gas. 

fu^^w  "®  already  encouraging  signs 
that  the  petroleum  industry  is  ready 
wUUng,  and  able  to  discover,  drill  for  and 
produce  the  new  oil  and  gas  we  must 
have  to  restore  domestic  energy  self- 
sufficiency  and  avoid  another  crisis  such 
as  the  one  brought  on  by  the  Arab  oU 
embargo.  ^w  im 

Friday's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
reports  that  Industries  supplying  petro- 
leum and  other  forms  of  energy  have 
sharply  increased  their  planned  invest- 
ment spending  this  year. 

The  economics  department  of  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications  Co.  said  the  oe- 
troleum  liidustry  plans  to  invest  $7.68 
billion  in  1974  which  is  42  percent  hlghS 
than  last  year  and  double  the  Increase 
Planned  last  October. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  Industry's 
response  to  more  realistic  crude  oil  and 
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natural  gas  prices,  and  higher  proflta  last 
year.  This  is  the  free  market  system  at 
work,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  op- 
erating. Listen  to  what  a  group  of  Inde- 
pendent oil  operators  repreeenting  most 
of  the  oil-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States  said  In  a  telegram  to  Senators 
last  week: 

For  the  first  time  in  many  yean,  the  In- 
dependent oU  producers  find  that  the  present 
prices  received  tor  their  crude  oU  enable 
them  to  continue  and  expand  the  needed 
search  for  the  vital  energy  requirements,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ever-lncreaelng  costs. 

We  vehemently  oppose  any  attempt  to  roll 
back  or  reduce  the  prices  for  crude  oil  In  the 
firm  conviction  that  this  action  would  have 
a  crIppUng  effect  upon  efforts  to  restore  do- 
mestic exploration  and  development  and 
cause  Increased  reliance  upon  unstable  for- 
eign sources  of  crude  oil. 

Independent  oU  producers  have  historical- 
ly reinvested  revenues  In  order  to  continue 
to  find  new  reserves,  we  stand  ready  to  In- 
tensify our  historic  efforts  to  plow  back  these 
revenues  for  this  purpose. 

We  endorse  and  pledge  our  wholehearted 
efforts  toward  the  objective  of  achieving 
American  energy  self-sufflclency  as  soon  as 
possible.  ^^ 


But,  Mr.  President,  these  planned  In- 
vestments of  almost  $8  billion  by  the 
petroleum  industry  in  1974  are  based  on 
realistic  oil  and  gas  prices  and.  I  can  as- 
sure you.  will  quickly  fade  away  if  crude 
prices  are  rolled  back  by  the  Congress. 

Listen  to  what  an  independent  drill  jig 
contractor  wrote  to  one  of  the  Senators 
who  supported  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  which  Includes  the  price  rollback: 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  econom- 
ic logic  of  your  support  of  Senator  Jackson's 
so-caUed  Emergency  Energy  Act.  This  Act 
is  the  biggest  fraud  yet  upon  the  consuming 
pubUo  and  wlU  not  do  what  u  purported. 
How  can  you  increase  domestic  supplies  to 
decrease  dependence  on  higher  priced  for- 
eign crude  oil  by  a  lowering  of  needed  Income 
or  incentive?  In  the  long  run  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  this  blU  can  only  lead  to  a  greater 
domestic  deficiency  and  higher  end  costs  due 
to  higher  Imports,  u  available.  Consumers 
wUl  eventuaUy  figure  out  what  Congress  has 
done  to  them. 

If  this  bUl  simnves,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
In  history  that  Congress  has  set  a  price  on 
one  commodity  for  one  industry.  I  h<^)e  the 
Supreme  Court  wlU  find  the  bUl  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  addition  to  primarUy  being  dniling  con- 
tractors, we  are  also  amaU  Independent  oU 
operators.  Passage  of  this  bUl  will  forestall 
two  exploratory  weUs  we  had  planned  and 
wUl  cause  probable  plugging  and  abandoning 
of  two  or  three  other  wells.  Also,  the  price 
roUback  will  deter  public  funds  «■  Invest- 
ments In  oun  and  others  drUllng  programs 

Since  U.S.  crude  oU  prices  have  been  al- 
lowed to  Increase,  oU  operators  have  gone  aU 
out  to  find  new  domestic  reserves.  Our  rlits. 
operating  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  have  increased  in  activity  from  a 
71.7  percent  work  factor  last  year  to  96  a  per- 
cent for  the  past  three  months.  This  legUla- 
tlon  will  turn  around  that  rig  activity.  As  a 
result,  we  will  drop  plans  to  purchase  a  new 
big  rig.  By  ourselves  this  wUl  not  make  any 
difference  in  our  overall  economy,  but  multi- 
plied by  the  hundreds  and  himdreda  of  simi- 
lar examples,  our  overall  economy  must  siif- 
fer.  As  you  can  teU,  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
done,  for  short  term  political  reasons,  exact- 
ly the  opposite  of  good,  sound  economic 
logic.  Should  the  bill  be  vetoed,  I  hope  you 
WlU  suflUln  the  veto. 

HlstorlcaUy.  Intorventton  by  Oovemment 
in  business  has  not  worked  successfully  to 


the  benefit  of  the  puWlc.  Witness  the  price 
freeze  on  beef  a  year  ago  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  railroads  over  the  years  under 
ICC's  mass  of  regulations  and  red  tape.  Ttia 
intervention  wUl  be  no  different.  It  Is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  Congressional  body 
which  caused  this  shortage  in  the  first  place 
U  now  trying  to  correct  it.  I  would  much 
rather  be  able  to  purchase  needed  gasoline 
at  75<  per  gallon  than  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase any  at  a  lower  price. 

Rationing  (Section  104  In  the  bill),  in  my 
viewpoint,  will  not  solve  the  basic  problem 
and  would  become  very  unpopular  with  the 
public.  I  hope  this  portion  of  the  bUl  can  be 
dropped.  I  further  object  to  all  this  power 
being  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  President  to  veto  S.  2589  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  and  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  sustain  that  veto. 

I  hope  by  now  many  Senators  who 
voted  for  that  act  have  reconsidered  and 
can  visualize  the  hoax  that  would  be 
perpetrated  on  American  consumers. 

There  are  no  waiting  lines  in  Europe 
because  those  countries  did  not  tinker 
with  the  market  demand  system.  They 
let  prices  rise  and  new  supplies  flowed  in 
That  will  happen  in  this  country,  too. 
if  we  will  allow  it.  The  only  solution  to 
a  shortage  is  more  supply.  As  higher 
prices  attract  more  supply,  more  supply 
and  competition  will  control  higher 
prices.  No  one  has  yet  devised  a  better 
system  than  market  demand  and  the 
market  clearing  price  although  various 
forms  of  price  control  and  rationing 
have  been  tried  off  and  on  for  centuries 
Those  who  refuse  to  study  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Human  Events  had  some  rather  perti- 
nent remarks  about  the  author  of  the 
price  rollback  section  and  another  pro- 
posal he  Is  now  cooking  up  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
f  See  exhibit!.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
his  zeal  in  the  floor  management  of  bills 
such  as  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  I 
must  say  that  his  information  and  calcu- 
laUons  of  the  effects  of  the  crude  price 
rollback  were  somewhat  erroneous. 

A  rollback  of  the  price  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  U.S.  domestic  oil  production 
could  not  possibly  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing gasoline  prices  by  4  or  5  cents  a 
gaUon.  Three-fourths  of  U.S.  domestic 
production  would  not  be  affected  at  all 
and  the  one-fourth  of  total  US.  supply 
that  is  imported  at  eten  higher  prices 
than  the  uncontroUed  one-fourth  of  U  S 
production  would  not  be  affected 

So  what  we  are  actually  talking  about 
^  one-fourth  of  three-fourths  of  total 
U.S.  supply  which  converts  into  some- 
thing more  like  1  cent  a  gaUon. 

Another  gross  misrepresentation  that 
apparently  influenced  some  votes  on  the 
bill  was  the  purported  roUback  In  pro- 
Pane  prices  that  would  result  from  the 
crude  price  rollback. 
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Mr.  President,  about  70  percent  of  all 
propane  produced  in  this  coimtry  is  mT 
tracted  from  natural  gas  at  natural  gas 
processing  plants  and  not  at  reflneriM 
and  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Admittedly,  the  price  of  propane  did 
get  out  of  hand  through  the  inept  ao- 
plication  of  price  ceilings  by  the  Cost  rf 
Living  Council.  Since  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  took  over  propane  pricing  control 
under  the  allocation  program.  Secretary 
Simon  has  Issued  a  rollback  order  which 
has  already  achieved  substantial  pro- 
sSd-  ^^^^  J"ed"ctions.  Secretary  Simon 

There  would  be  a  roll-back  across  the  11ns 
by  propane  producers  and  If  we  don't  see  it 
we'll  roll  It  back  ourselves.  ' 

So  I  hope  some  Senators  wlU  contem- 
plate  the  real  effects  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  will  have  on  the  energy  crisis 

It  does  nothing  toward  bringing  on  the 
additional  supplies  we  must  have  and  will 
create  such  an  atmosphere  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  actually  discourage  the  in- 
dustry from  making  the  long-term  deci- 
sions and  capital  commitments  that  are 
so  necessary  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess 

If  the  ESiergy  Emergency  Act  becomes 
law  over  the  President's  veto,  then  the 
President  will  probably  need  the  author- 
ity to  ration  gasoline  and  other  fuels  be- 
cause the  shortages  will  surely  be  worse 
f,^^^^  °I  ^^^  ^^^  Arab  embargo  Is 
ttS?  ^^^'^  ^  ^^  "■  ^°^  *  ^°^ 

But  on  the  otiier  hAnd  we  could  try 
to  demonstrate  to  the  American  public 
that  Congress  can  and  should  act  re- 
spoosibly   and   sustain  the   President's 

ExHisrr  1 

«,^?^*  Jff^"*"'**  ^'^^e  been  rightly 
geased  With  DemocratKJ  Washington  Sen 
a»nry  M.  Jackson's  generally  realistic  ap- 
proach to  national  defease  issues  over  the 
y««  and  With  his  stand  against  f^r 
^Z  concessions  to  the  Soviets  unless  they 
auow  freedom  of  emigration  for  their  cm- 
^  dn^^^""  is  anything  but  a  conservative 
on  domeotlc  policy,  as  his  approach  to  the 
J^^r'^^^  ™^®«  dramatically  clear  In- 
d^'f^^i?f°£l  increasingly  manifest  dls- 

of  the  Idea  of  Umltlng  demand  for  energy  by 

notion,"  is  fast  arousing  a  ground  swell  of 
P^^^tt"  opposition  to  SeTas^n^ 
lawmaker's  1976  presidential  smbltlms 

Tlius  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R.-Arlz.).  in 
':»!^\<^°^-<ioor  speech  before  1S^au<^ 
ence  of  top  U£.  industrialists,  warned  that, 
y!fll^.\^*'^'^  °^  bualness.  Jackson  S 
be  regarded  as  a  sklUfm  and  dangerous  an- 

S^P°rS..^  "^^  "~  markT*eco'S>^c 
"The  Ooldwater  assault  was  not  personal," 

i?J^L  "^^y  poUtlcal  terms  it  sought  to 
lay  bare  what  Goldwatw  oaHed  the  ie^'  of 
Jackson  as  a  conaervattve  Democrat  close  to 
big  business. 

"Not  at  aU.  said  the  usuaUy  mUd-man- 
nered  Ctoldwater :  'Scoop'  Jackson  was  parad- 
ing la  conservative  Democratic  sheepskin, 
conoeaung  ttie  woU  of  economic  populism. 

"But  in  fact,  Ooldwater  went  on.  Jackaon 
represenu  a  profound  tlireat  to  American 
business.  He  cited  Jackaoti's  sponsorship  of 
the  hm  to  place  government  and  pubUc 
members  on  boards  of  directors  of  major  V£. 
Oil  companies.  That,  he  ImpUed,  oould  be  the 
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beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free  enterprise 
system." 

Ooldwater  was  by  no  means  exaggerating. 
The  onerous  piece  of  legislation  to  which  he 
referred  would  not  only  require  the  oil  com- 
panies to  tolerate  these  so-called  "public" 
board  members  as  the  price  of  remaining  in 
business,  but — incredibly — would  require  the 
companies  to  pay  their  salaries  as  well.  More- 
over, each  of  these  "board  members"  would 
b«  provided  with  a  staff  of  assistants;  and  the 
cost  of  these,  too,  would  be  borne  by  the  be- 
leagured  firms. 

In  addition,  the  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  secure  charters  from  the  federal 
government  In  order  to  remain  in  business. 
WhUe  the  details  of  the  bill  wUl  not  be  avaU- 
sble  until  Jackson  Introduces  it  In  the  next 
week  or  two.  Human  Events  was  able  to  get 
some  Information  from  Greg  Erlckson  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  staff,  who  Is  help- 
ing to  draft  the  measure. 

According  to  Erlckson,  these  "public  mem- 
bers," who  might  not  even  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  would  perform  numerous 
functions.  He  noted,  for  Instance,  that  they 
would  have  "statutory  authority  to  have  ac- 
cess to  all  Internal  Information,  memoranda, 
etc.  They  would  be  able  to  look  tato  any- 
thing." 

In  addition,  said  Erlckson  proudly,  they 
"could  go  back  to  the  government"  with  in- 
sctions.  The  "board  members"  could  also 
"file  briefs  on  environmental  actions,  testify 
St  congressional  hearmgs  and  other  things  of 
this  kind.  Since  they  would  owe  no  partic- 
ular allegiance  to  the  companies,  we  hope, 
their  voices  would  carry  considerable  weight." 
In  short,  though  Erlckson  might  not  put  It 
this  way.  the  Jackson  measure  seeks  to  tn- 
stall  a  government  spy  ring  In  the  Inner  sanc- 
ttun  of  each  of  the  nation's  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  to  do  this  at  the  industry's  ex- 
pense. Commented  one  observer:  "This  would 
be  somewhat  as  If  the  Watergate  burglars  had 
not  only  staged  the  break -In  but  presented 
the  Democratic  National  Conmilttee  with  the 
blU." 

Besides  their  ability  to  take  tales  back  to 
the  government,  moreover,  the  "public  mem- 
bers" would  endanger  the  free  enterprise 
concept  In  other  substantial  ways. 

Critics  are  quick  to  point  out,  for  Instance, 
that  where  similar  arrangements  have  been 
Imposed  In  Sweden  and  other  Socialist  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  government  represent- 
•ttves  have  used  their  privileged  positions  to 
Intimidate  Industry  and  Inhibit  business  ex- 
pansion. Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  In  Erlck- 
son's  description  to  Indicate  that  these  ad- 
juncts of  the  federal  apparatus  would  oper- 
ate differently  in  the  United  States. 

WhUe  Erlckson  would  not  discuss  the 
measure's  chartering  requirements  In  any 
detail,  saying  this  part  of  the  bill  remained 
to  be  written,  the  Jackson  aide  made  It  clear 
thst  without  a  charter,  a  company  would  find 
It  extremely  dllQcult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
operate.  And  to  get  this  charter — and,  what's 
more,  to  keep  It — the  targeted  firms  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  bvireaucrats  charged 
with  administering  the  chartering  proce- 
dures. Under  these  conditions,  it  does  not 
take  much  Imagination  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment, and  no  longer  the  stockholders  or 
the  free  market,  wUl  have  the  controUlng 
Toice  In  the  direction  of  one  of  this  nation's 
most  vital  industries.  Small  wonder,  then. 
that  Ooldwater  spoke  out  about  this  danger- 
ous and  unprecedented  legislation. 

Nor  has  the  would-be  President  limited  his 
efforts  to  the  chartering  measure  alone.  In- 
deed, Jackson  more  than  any  other  lawmak- 
er was  responsible  for  the  Senate's  passage 
iMt  week  of  the  sweeping  Energy  Emergency 
measure.  This  measure  fairly  overflowed  with 
grants  of  vast  new  powers  to  the  federal 
government  and  other  costly  provisos;  but 
by  far  the  most  controversial  feattire  was 
»n  oll-prlce  roU-back  engineered  by  Sen. 
J&ckaon  In  conference  committee. 


So  ludicrous  from  an  economic  standpoint 
was  this  provision  that  even  the  liberal 
Washington  Post  came  out  against  It.  "[I]t 
Is  disingenuous,"  the  Post  said,  "for  Sea. 
Henry  Jackson  (D.-Wash.)  to  suggest  that 
this  kind  of  roll-back  would  result  In  large 
reductions  In  gasoline  prices  for  consimi- 
ers.  .  .  .  Legislating  fixed  ceilings,  and  tr\'- 
Ing  to  write  prices  Into  law,  is  always  a  bad 
Idea.  It  Is  psirtlcularly  dangerous  when  ap- 
plied to  a  commodity  like  oil,  the  future 
prices  of  which  are  very  difficult  to  predict 
precisely." 

In  fact,  as  was  amply  demonstrated  In 
floor  debate  on  the  measure,  Jackson's  price 
roll-back  would  saie  the  consumer  little 
more  than  1  cent  per  gaUon  of  gasoline — 
and  this  is  In  the  short  run.  In  the  long 
nm,  however,  the  price  roll-back  provision 
would  actually  reduce  production  and  as- 
sure higher  prices  for  consumers  of  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products. 

As  written  by  Jackson,  the  bill  would  affect 
what  the  government  calls  "new"  oil  pro- 
duced above  1972  output  levels,  plus  oil  from 
"stripper"  weUs  that  extract  less  than  10 
barrels  a  day.  The  average  uncontrolled  price 
of  this  oil  was  810.35  a  barrel  In  January, 
which  compares  with  the  controlled  price  of 
$5.25  a  barrel  for  "old"  oU  produced  at  pre- 
1972  output  levels.  If  enacted  Into  law,  the 
Jackson  roll -back  feature  would  reduce  the 
price  of  "new"  and  "stripper"  oU  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  87.09  per  barrel,  and  in  many  in- 
stances much  lower. 

The  result  of  lower  prices  Inevitably  would 
be  lower  production,  wasted  resources,  and 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  shortage.  As 
the  Post  explained  It: 

"Both  the  petroletun  Industry  and  the 
government  often  speak  as  though,  except 
for  offshore  drUllng,  our  domestic  production 
has  a  rigid  physical  limit  and  is  now  Irrev- 
ocably declining.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  oil 
drawn  from  a  weU  depends  on  the  price  for 
which  that  oil  can  be  sold. 

"If  the  oil  is  forced  up  the  well  by  the 
pressure  of  gas  or  water  trapped  under- 
ground, producing  It  is  comparatively  cheap. 
But  m  time  the  pressure  vrtll  faU,  and  then 
recovery  begins  to  get  expensive.  At  that 
point  It  becomes  necessary  to  pump  the  oU 
up.  In  time,  again,  the  pump  no  longer 
reaches  the  oU.  Then  recovery  becomes  stUl 
more  expensive,  and  perhaps  the  producer 
has  to  pump  water  or  gtks  down  to  force  the 
oil  up.  Or  perhi^w  he  Just  closes  the  well  as 
exhausted. 

"In  this  country  wells  have  typlcaUy  been 
shut  down  with  two-thirds  of  the  oU  still  in 
the  reserve  that  It  has  tapped.  But  at  pres- 
ent prices  It  will  become  profitable  to  get 
many  of  these  wells  back  Into  production.  It 
wUl  also  be  worth  sinking  wells  deeper  In 
the  oil  fields." 

Spurred  on  by  the  recent  trend  toward 
higher  prices,  himdreds  of  small  Independ- 
ent producers  have  been  rec^>enlng  these 
wells.  Just  as  the  Poat  predicted.  Already, 
however,  Jackson's  continuing  threats 
against  the  future  of  the  Industry  is  reduc- 
ing this  trend. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  Instance,  C.  John  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Producers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  described  the  recent 
move  toward  Increased  production,  but 
cautioned  that  a  price  roll-back  oould  de- 
stroy this  encouraging  development.  MUIer 
told  the  senators: 

"We  had  a  rig  count  up  to  1,440  during  the 
month  of  December  and  It  Is  now  softened 
to  1,340,  and  this  indecision,  this  continued 
sniping  that  Is  coming  Into  the  industry  is 
making  many  of  the  people  reconsider  the 
plans  that  they  had  made;  and  we  can  cite 
Instances,  specifics  across  the  country,  in 
every  oU,produclng  area  operators  have  come 
back  Into  business,  where  they  have  leased 
lands,  started  to  rework  old  -vnilB  and  put- 
ting together  new  drilling  rigs.  .  .  . 


"These  things  will  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  if  we  have  this  roll-back."  MUier  pre- 
dicted, "not  out  of  spite,  but  out  of  the 
fact  there  will  not  be  the  dollars  to  do  the 
Job." 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  sound  considerations 
of  economics  would  dictate  Increasmg  in- 
centives for  oil  producers  to  search  out  and 
develop  more  oU.  Sen.  Jackson  has  been 
energetically  seeking  to  thwart  the  oU  in- 
dustry at  every  turn.  Under  these  clrcimi- 
stances,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  con- 
servatives are  turning  against  Jackson  and 
his  presidential  ambitions  in  ever  growing 
numbers. 


GAO     REPORT     ON     INDIVIDUAL 
CHARGES  UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  I 
wish  to  announce  the  release  and  com- 
ment on  a  study  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the 
amount  of  coverage  being  provided  by 
medicare  on  individual  claims.  Over  the 
years  I  know  that  all  of  us  have  received 
many  complaints  that  medicare  was  cov- 
ering far  below  it.s  authorized  80  percent 
on  individuals'  claims.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
been  Increasingly  concerned  over  these 
reports,  especially  In  that  they  so  often 
stated  coverage  of  50  percent  instead  of 
80  percent. 

Most  studies  of  medicare  coverage 
have  viewed  claims  in  the  aggregate.  In 
this  GAO  study,  however,  claims  were 
selected  in  four  States — Idaho,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  and  California— to  examine 
how  they  were  covered  on  an  individual 
basis.  This  is,  after  all  how  our  constit- 
uents view  them;  it  will  also  be  how 
they  will  view  coverage  under  any  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program.  When 
health  insurance  programs  persistently 
advertise  80  percent  coverage  and  often 
deliver  far  less,  dissatisfaction  will  re- 
main rampant. 

The  charges  medicare  will  allow  are 
calculated  on  data  collected  in  a  prior 
time.  In  a  period  of  rising  charges  for 
health  care,  the  charges  allowed  by  medi- 
care must  lag  behind.  Coverage,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  than  80  percent.  But 
clearly,  if  the  coverage  provided  is  fre- 
quently as  low  as  50  percent,  the  intent 
of  the  program  is  not  being  met.  The 
GAO  report  provides  excellent  informa- 
tion on  this  issue.  Unfortunately,  It  is 
technical  in  nature,  but  I  will  comment 
on  its  salient  features  in  general  terms 
as  they  apply  to  Idaho  although  its  find- 
ings are  very  similar  for  aU  of  the  studied 
States. 

GAO  studied  medicare  claims  In  Idaho 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1972,  finding 
that  over  half— 55  percent — of  them  for 
physicians'  services  were  reduced.  These 
reductions  averaged  about  25  percent. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  these  reduced 
claims  were  for  physicians'  visits.  Claims 
for  laboratory  procedures,  X-rays  and 
Injections  were  also  frequently  reduced. 
About  70  percent  of  the  $600,000  in  re- 
ductions became  liabilities  for  Idaho 
medlcEwe  recipients. 

GAO  Offered  a  number  of  legitimate 
explanations  for  these  reductions.  But 
the  services  involved  are  the  most  basic 
In  health  care.  Although  GAO  found  that 
coverage  as  low  as  50  percent  was  an 
Infrequent  occurrence,  the  amount  of 
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these  reductions  is  quite  substantial.  If 
the  Intent  of  the  medicare  program  has 
been  met,  it  has  been  met  at  a  mintmnm 
Another  striking  finding  which  per- 
tains directly  to  this  situation  is  the  dra- 
matic drop  in  assignments  being  ac- 
cepted by  doctors  under  the  medicare 
program.  When  a  doctor  accepts  an  as- 
signment, he  agrees  that  the  charges  for 
his  services  which  medicare  will  allow 
wUl  be  his  final  charge,  receiving  80  per- 
cent of  payment  directly  from  medicare 
and  the  remainder  from  the  patient. 
GAO  found  that  in  Idaho  the  number  of 
assignments  had  dropped  from  71  per- 
cent of  claims  in  1969  to  31  percent  In 
1972.  Given  other  considerations,  the  rate 
of  assignments  is  actually  less  than  30 
percent. 

Obviously  when  medicare  Is  paying  far 
less  than  80  percent  for  doctors'  services, 
few  doctors  will  accept  what  medicare 
allows  as  their  ultimate  charge  for  a 
service.  Instead  they  will  bill  the  patient 
who  then  applies  to  medicare  for  cover- 
age, llie  patient  must  eventually  pay  20 
percent  of  the  amount  medicare  allows 
plus  all  of  what  medicare  does  not  allow 
for  the  service.  When  the  services  in- 
volved are  so  basic  to  health  care,  the 
out-of-pocket  health  costs  for  medicare 
recipients  Increases  significantly. 

Another  point  uncovered  by  GAO  was 
that  when  a  medicare  recipient  requested 
that  the  amount  of  his  coverage  on  a 
claim  be  reviewed,  the  review  often  re- 
sulted in  that  coverage  being  increased. 
But  almost  no  one  requests  such  a  review, 
particiilarly  when  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  reduced  claims. 

lliese  findings  and  the  entire  GAO  re- 
port underscore  difficult  proUems  in  the 
medicare  program  which  recur  in  any 
consideration  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. For  example,  the  President  has 
proposed  an  "assignment"  system  in  his 
health  insurance  plan  in  which  doctors 
will  either  accept  allowed  charges  as 
their  own  or  inform  patients  before 
treatment  that  they  will  be  liable  for  the 
amount  in  excess  of  the  "allowed" 
charge.  WUl  this  and  other  jawboning 
pressure  tactics  reverse  the  phenomenon 
of  drastically  dwindling  assigiunents  ob- 
served under  medicare? 

These  problems  have  no  easy  solutions, 
and  the  GAO  report  provides  no  recom- 
mendations. But  the  actual  coverage 
provided  to  individuals  is  the  crux  of 
whether  any  insurance  program  is  satis- 
factory. When  such  a  program  is  adver- 
tised as  providing  certain  coverage  for 
certain  services  and  delivers  on  only 
some  of  its  promises,  its  good  points  pro- 
vide little  consolation  for  those  who  must 
pay  for  Its  failures.  Medicare  and  any 
other  health  Insurance  program  must  be 
structured  so  that  it  delivers  all  of  the 
goods,  leaving  no  bad  debts  behind  for 
its  beneficiaries.  I  recommend  the  GAO 
report— "Study  of  the  Application  of 
Reasonable  Charge  Provisions  for  Pay- 
ing Physicians'  Pees  Under  Medicare" — 
as  a  timely  analysis  for  dealing  with 
these  problems. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY 

Mr.     CURTIS.     Mr.    President,     the 
American  public  is  being  led  to  believe 


the  cry  for  impeachment  is  louder  than 
ever.  That  is  the  message  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  from  the  Vander 
Veen  victory  in  Michigan.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  new  sentiment  of  the 
silent  majority. 

I  have  often  said  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  public 
wants  impeachment  or  resignation.  I  still 
believe  that  Is  true. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
Courier.  The  piece  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
constituent  from  Butler  Coimty,  Nebr. 
If  middle  America  wants  Richard  Nixon 
out  of  office,  that  is  not  the  message  I  am 
getting  from  my  mail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Editorial  Comment:  A  Plka  fob  Sanitt 
Editor's  Note:  The  foUowlng  editorial,  A 
Plea  for  Sanity."  appeared  recently  In  the 
Ottumwa.  la..  Courier.  It  was  written  by  the 
publisher  of  that  newspaper,  Jerry  Morlarlty. 
Win  not  one  sane  voice  be  raised  In  these 
United  States  with  a  plea  for  reasonableness 
In  judging  President  Richard  Nlzon? 

WUl  not  just  one  politician  abandon  the 
vitriolic,  hysteria-creating  rhetoric  long 
enough  to  ask  what  Is  being  done  to  our 
country?  And  why? 

WUl  not  just  one  editor,  embraced  by  his 
own  obsessions  over  a  shield  law,  honestly 
admit  that  others,  even  Presidents,  have 
rights  to  privacy  also?  Even  on  tape. 

As  an  Interested  obeerver  on  the  presiden- 
tial scene  since  the  days  of  Harry  8.  Tnunan 
(although  earlier  I  had  heard  and  seen  both 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Al  Smith)  It  Is 
distressing  to  see  how  this  once  vigorous 
nation  Is  being  torn  asunder  in  the  wake  of 
the  sordid  Watergate  debacle. 

Nixon  now  is  being  condemned  aa  a  Hltler- 
flgure,  as  an  Immoral  politician.  Incapable 
of  leading  this  nation.  Impeachment  looms 
on  the  horizon. 

Somehow  the  perspective  has  been  lost 
completely. 

Just  how  great  are  his  crimes?  How  many 
lives  have  been  lost?  How  many  tax  doliars 
have  been  misappropriated?  How  many 
elected  officials  have  been  contaminated? 

And  let's  compare  Nfcton  with  several  of  his 
predecessors,  too.  while  we're  at  it. 

I  was  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  new 
State  Department  buUdlng  a  number  of 
years  ago  on  the  exact  day  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  confessed  to  us  that  American 
pUots  were  flying  mlsalons  for  the  first  tUne 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Before  that,  under  President  Elsenhower, 
we  had  only  an  advisory  role.  Now  we  were 
projected — by  presidential  decree — into  that 
of  actual  combatants.  The  pUots  who  died  in 
thoee  first  sweeps  started  a  parade  of  dead 
that  later  seemed  interminable.  And  the  war 
itself  was  almost  Interminable,  made  so  be- 
cause of  the  no-win  policies  Inflicted  on  our 
fighting  men. 

And  dont  forget  we  had  the  Ul-concelved 
and  Ul -fated  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba, 
engineered  by  Kennedy,  who  let  the  Cuban 
patriots  die  on  the  beaches  because  no 
American  Are  or  air  power  had  been  supplied 
as  promised.  Not  even  the  New  York  Times 
protested!  And  there  were  no  cries  for  im- 
peachment. 

Does  the  arrest  of  the  four  Cubans  in  the 
Watergate  burglary  match  this  tragedy  as 
some  commentators  would  have  us  believe? 
I  heard  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
Peoria,  condemning  Barry  C3oldwater  as  a 
war-monger,  while  proclaiming  himself  as  a 
disciple  of  pe«u»  Many  of  us  still  remember 
the  distasteful  TV  commercials  of  the  Uttle 
girl    with    a   daisy   being    blown   up   in   an 
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atomic  holocaust,  all  because  of  Ooldwater 
according  to  the  Johnson  scrlptwrlten' 
Johnson  once  said:  "I'm  President  of  ths 
United  SUtes  and  1  can  do  any  dojatam 
thing  I  want  to."  And  he  did.  So  it  wSn^t 
surprising  that  In  a  few  months  after  m» 
election,  the  Messiah  of  peace  out-Ctold. 
watered  Ooldwater,  hobbling  us  In  a  war  unl 
like  any  other  in  our  history. 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  Johnson  was  a 
dangerous  hypocrite  and  the  thouaands  of 
crosses  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  now 
attest  to  that  truth.  And  surprlsingly—or  is 
it  surprisingly?— the  fawning  liberal  press 
praised  Johnson  as  a  hero  upon  his  death 
Impeachment  never  crossed  their  minds 

Yet  these  same  critics  are  yelping  at 
Nixon's  heels,  even  though  it  was  NUon  who 
brought  that  ugly  wa*  to  a  conclusion. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  America 
is  at  peace.  For  the  flnrt  time  In  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  no  American  serviceman  li 
dying  in  combat. 

And  It  was  Nixon  who  broke  down  the 
barriers  separating  the  U.S.  from  both  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  no  smaU  ac- 
complishment under  any  standards. 

To  understand  Watergate,  It  is  wise  to 
refiect  on  the  America  Nixon  Inherited  as 
President.  Cities  were  burning.  Weathermen 
revolutlonalree  were  blowing  up  buUdings 
oocasionaUy  themselves.  Civil  disobedience 
was  the  pattern.  President  Johnson  could 
not  even  attend  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Chicago,  so  ugly  was  the  mood.  Candidate 
Eugene  McCarthy  ooxildn't  get  from  his  hotel 
to  the  convention  hall  because  of  demon- 
strators on  the  streets,  Yippies  rioted  In  the 
parks,  fovU  words  written  on  their  foreheads- 
some  with  their  pants'  fronts  opened,  ex- 
posing themselves.  Others  contended  them- 
selves with  throwing  himaan  waste  at  the 
harassed  Chicago  police.  I  was  happy  to  get 
away  from  that  scene. 

And  can  you  honestly  say  conditions  in 
the  U.S.  are  worse  now  imder  Nixon?  You've 
got  to  be  lying  in  your  teethi 

Honk  for  impeachment,  if  you  will.  The 
sounds  can  be  heard  again  over  the  still 
land;  a  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been 
drowned  In  the  cacc^hony  of  discontent. 

(Editor's  Note — Jerry  Morlarlty.  publlJaher 
of  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  has  interviewed 
and  photographed  every  President  since  the 
days  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  An  Air  Force 
veteran  of  World  War  n,  he  is  a  former  Dli- 
nois  Editor  of  the  Year  with  newspaper  ex- 
perience in  Wisconsin,  IlUnoU  and  Iowa.) 


TRANSPORTATION— NOT  JUST 
AN  URBAN  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent  events  have  focused  attention  on 
the  transportation  situation  in  this 
country  and  have  pointed  to  some  serious 
shortcomings  in  this  area. 

The  energy  shortage  has  dramatized 
the  danger  of  over-reliance  on  highway 
transportation,  a  point  that  some  of  us 
have  been  emphasizing  for  years  in  call- 
ing for  a  revitalized  national  railway 
system,  as  part  of  a  truly  balanced  trans- 
portation network. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  Ignore  the  extremely  important  role 
that  highway  transportation  must  con- 
tinue to  play,  particularly  in  the  less- 
urbanized  sections  of  the  Nation. 

President  Nixon  recently  sulmiitted  a 
message  on  transportation  to  the  Con- 
gress, including  recommendations  for 
some  new  and  consolidated  programs. 
The  major  emphasis  in  the  President's 
proposal  is  on  urban  transportation 
problems.  Indeed,  this  is  a  critical  need, 
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deserving  of  considerable  attention  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  danger,  however,  is  that  this  will  be 
done  to  the  detriment  of  the  needs  of  our 
less-populated  areas. 

There  are  several  clear  lessons  which 
should  emerge  from  the  Nation's  experi- 
ence in  the  past  decade.  On  the  domes- 
tic front  one  of  these  is  that  we  need  to 
take  the  pressure  off  oiu-  urban  areas. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  by  making  our 
smaller  communities  attractive  places  to 
live,  with  the  necessary  amenities  and 
infrastructure  to  enable  them  to  be  eco- 
nomically viable. 

This  Is  why,  for  example,  I  have  worked 
so  hard  in  support  of  the  grant  and  loan 
program  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
for  rural  and  small  communities.  Regret- 
tably, despite  the  clear  intentions  of  Con- 
gress, the  administration  htis  consist- 
ently impounded  or  reduced  fxmds  for 
these  important  programs. 

Another  element  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  communities,  and 
the  resultant  easing  of  pressure  on  urban 
areas,  is  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, including  highwajre,  and,  wherever 
possible,  rail  connections. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Jonesboro, 
Ark.,  Sun  makes  the  important  point: 
Smaller  communities  need  help  too. 

The  Sun  editorial  states : 

Those  of  us  who  live  away  from  the  urban 
centers  pay  gasoline  taxes — perhaps  a  larger 
share  per  peraon  than  city  dwellers  because 
distance  is  greater  and  the  private  car  or 
truck  is  about  the  only  means  of  transporta- 
Uon. 

We  need  both  better  highways  and  better 
public  transportation — both  air  and  rail — 
for  our  area  to  continue  to  grow  and  develop. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Sun  points  out  in 
its  editorial,  the  highway  trust  fund  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  Arkansas.  Our  State 
continues  to  maintain  its  standing  as 
first  among  the  50  States  in  the  percent- 
age of  total  interstate  highway  miles 
completed  and  open  to  the  public.  A  total 
of  526  miles  were  authorized  xmder  the 
Interstate  System  in  Arkansas,  smd  502 
miles,  or  95  percent,  are  open  to  traffic. 
The  Sun  editorial  notes : 

The  Interstate  system  was  conceived  and 
constructed  to  aUow  the  movement  of  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  rapidly  and  safely.  Now  that 
the  nation  is  in  the  grips  of  an  energy  crisis 
and  speed  limits  have  been  lowered  to  con- 
serve fuel,  the  multi-lane  faciUtles,  which 
often  reduce  mileage  between  cities,  will 
serve  the  motorist  well. 

A  report  recently  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  by  a  group 
headed  by  Mr.  Ray  Metzger,  Jr.,  of  Little 
Rock  cited  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  transportation  system  to  the  move- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities  to  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Metzger,  who  has  studied  this 
matter  in  great  detail,  reported  that: 

Where  rail  and  highway  transportation  are 
substantlaUy  inadequate  in  rual  areas,  farm 
bankruptcy  and  the  turning  of  formerly  pro- 
ductive cropland  into  pasture  are  the  net  re- 
sults. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  noted  that  most  farm- 
to-market  roads  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained by  county  or  local  governments 
which  are  without  the  resources  for 
sweeping  Improvements  and  tmable  to 
tap  the  Federal- aid  highway  system  for 
assistance.  According  to  the  report: 


The  real  danger  to  our  agricultural  system 
lies  in  the  abandonment  of  rail  trackage 
where  the  highways  are  incapable  of  offering 
substitute  service.  It  is  not  enough  to  look 
at  a  map  and  say  that  there  are  sufficient 
roads  serving  a  given  area — the  question  mvist 
be  asked.  "Are  those  roads  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  high  frequency  of  heavy  loads?" 

Since  1940,  the  report  states,  Ameri- 
can railroads  have  abandoned  46.000 
miles  of  track,  mostly  in  rural  areas,  and 
the  farm-to-market  road  system  has 
been  "virtually  ignored." 

I  also  want  to  mention  another  com- 
ponent of  our  transportation  system — 
traffic  on  our  inland  waterways.  Arkan- 
sas has  made  considerable  progress  in 
recent  years  in  developing  our  inland 
waterways  and  this  can  help  relieve  the 
freight  load  on  our  railroads  and  high- 
ways. Barges  are  relatively  efficient  in 
their  use  of  fuel,  and  where  possible  barge 
traffic  shoiild  be  integrated  into  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation  of  our  agricultural 
commodities. 

In  this  regard  it  is  important  that  the 
Government  do  what  it  can  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  commerce  on  these 
waterways.  This  includes  assistance  in 
developing  harbor  and  port  facilities 
which  can  handle  large  shipments. 

A  good  transportation  system  is  essen- 
tial for  the  movement  of  our  agriculttu'al 
products.  As  Mr.  Metzger's  group  points 
out,  if  we  allow  our  stgriculturaJ  trans- 
portation system  to  deteriorate,  the  costs 
of  food  to  the  consumer  will  go  higher. 
This  would  threaten  a  chain  reaction 
which  would  have  serious  repercussions 
for  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  heard 
from  community  leaders  in  Arkansas 
about  the  need  for  upgrading  highways 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  George  Severson  of  the  North- 
west Arkansas  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment District,  and  Mr.  Jack  Gibson,  of 
the  Southeast  Arkansas  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  F'roject,  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  access  roads  in  their  re- 
spective ai^as. 

I  believe  we  would  be  making  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  fail  to  heed  these  calls  for 
attention  to  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
I  am  not  minimizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  of  the  urban  areas,  but  I 
am  alraid  that  the  administration,  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional media  may  be  minimizing  the 
problems  of  the  nonurban  areas. 

WHAT   A    SMALL    COMMTJNmr    CAN    DO 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  cite  an  example  of  what  a  small  com- 
munity can  do,  with  Federal  assistance, 
to  upgrade  itself  and  to  become  attrac- 
tive to  industry,  thus  stimulating  the 
economy. 

Yellville,  in  Marion  County,  Ark.,  re- 
cently dedicated  a  new  sewer  and  water 
treatment  plant,  and  bought  a  rsdlroad 
spur  to  a  new  industrial  park.  Grants 
for  these  projects  were  obtained  through 
the  Economic  Developmmt  Administra- 
tion, Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission. 
These  grants  were  supplemented  by  lo- 
cal fimds. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  water-sewer 
facilities  and  Industrial  park,  construc- 


tion has  begun  on  a  new  $629,000  plant 
for  the  Marion  County  Shirt  Co.,  which 
will  employ  100  people. 

Yellville  also  has  a  new  low-cost  hous- 
ing project  with  24  units.  16  of  which 
will  be  for  elderly.  The  project  received 
a  $375,000  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
what  progressive-minded  local  citizens, 
in  this  case  led  by  Mayor  WilUam  E. 
Browning,  can  do.  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Federal  agencies. 

Without  an  adequate  transportation 
network,  however,  such  communities  will 
be  isolated  and  severely  limited  in  their 
development.  The  result  will  be  even 
greater  pressure  on  our  urban  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Progress  in  Yellville," 
from  Arkansas  Municipalities,  February 
1974;  an  editorial  entitled  "Where  the 
Votes  Are"  from  the  Jonesboro  Sun;  and 
an  article  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
February  22.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Procress  in  Yellville 

Mayor  WlUlam  E.  Browning  points  with 
pride  to  the  six  major  projects  which  began 
to  1973.  aU  of  which  are  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Marlon  County  Shirt  Com- 
pany, scheduled  for  completion  in  April  1974 
and  the  Low  Cost  Housing  FYoject,  scheduled 
to  be  completed  In  May  1974. 

The  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  which  consists 
of  a  digester,  primary  and  final  clarlfler, 
pumps,  three  recirculation  pits,  and  first  and 
second  stage  filters,  is  located  south  and  east 
of  town. 

The  Water  Filtration  and  Treatment  Plant 
located  South  of  Yellville,  above  the  Gray 
Spring,  is  where  the  City  gets  Its  water  sup- 
ply. The  buUding  houses  a  laboratory  with 
various  controls,  a  pumping  station,  several 
filter  compartments  and  r»  large  clear  weU 
storage  tank.  Completing  the  system  is  a  194.- 
000  gallon  surface  tank  which  Is  located  in 
the  industrial  Park,  west  of  town. 

The  coet  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  and 
Water  Filtration  and  Treatment  Plant  was 
approximately  $1,258,220.  The  prevalence  of 
rock  made  the  cost  so  much  higher  than 
normal,  that  one  government  agency  could 
not  provide  enough  financing.  By  tying  the 
railroad  sp\ir  in  the  Industrial  Park,  the 
Sewer  and  Water  improvements  program 
funds  were  obtained  through  Grants  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Ozark  Regional  Commission.  Other  money 
was  raised  locally  with  the  sale  of  $100,000 
general  obligation  bonds,  voted  in  a  special 
election  and  a  revenue  bond  issue  of  $179,000 
which  was  purchased  by  EDA.  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  revenue  of  water  and  sewer. 

Don  R.  Raney.  Executive  Director  and  Ernie 
WUkerson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North- 
west Arkansas  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trict, Inc.  assisted  in  putting  the  project 
together. 

The  Marion  Covmty  Shirt  Company 
shipping  plant,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Capital- 
Mercury  Shirt  Corporatiton  of  New  York,  is 
the  first  industry  to  move  In  to  the  Indus- 
trial Park.  A  pressing  and  boxmg  operation 
win  be  in  conjunction  with  the  facility. 

Construction  began  October  1,  1973  on  the 
9.000-8quare-foot  plant  which  cost  $629,067. 
The  plant  covers  two  and  one  half  acres  and 
is  on  a  twenty-five  acre  tract  controlled  by 
Marlon  County.  When  production  begins  100 
people  wUl  be  employed. 

Land  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Bernlce  Berry 
and   Hal  Bums.   Yelville   citizens,   and   the 
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financing  was  accomplished  by  Marlon 
County  citizens  who  approved  an  Act  49  Bond 
Issue,  to  be  paid  by  a  5-nilll  tax  levy  and  an 
Act  9  Bond  Issue  to  be  paid  off  by  a  lease 
agreement  between  Marlon  County  and  the 
Capital-Mercury  Shirt  Corporation. 

The  Missouri -Pacific  tracks  were  cut  into, 
bringing  a  rail  spur  to  the  Industrial  Park, 
which  is  available  for  future  Industrial  devel- 
opment. 

The  Low  Coet  Housing  Project,  a  twenty- 
four  rental  complex  includes  1,  2  and  3  bed- 
room units.  Sixteen  units  will  be  for  elderly 
and  eight  units  for  non-elderly.  There  will 
be  eleven  structures  In  the  complex,  located 
on  a  4.85-acre  tract,  and  all  are  single  story. 
The  $375,000  project  Is  funded  by  a  Grant 
from  HUD  and  Ib  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  Federal  Housing  Authority.  Mr.  Gay 
Rorrle  Is  the  Executive  Secretary,  appointed 
by  the  YellvUle  City  Council. 

Postmaster  Burl  King  announced  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Is  In  the  process  of  moving  to  their 
new  location,  a  2,320-9quare-foot  brick  build- 
ing. The  stnicturs  Includes  a  120-square- 
foot  loading  platform  and  a  large  black  top 
parking  area. 

The  WO, 000  building  was  erected  by  Leo 
Avey,  a  YellvUle  businessman  and  leased  to 
the  Post  Office. 

The   Yelcot   Telephone   Company,   serving 
YellvUle  and  Summit,  has  moved  to  Its  new 
3,344-Bquare-foot    buUdlng   on    Mill    Street, 
li  north  of  the  square.  Cost  of  the  building  Is 

|i  $35,000  and  is  constructed  of  cement  block 

with  brick  front. 

Wherk  the  Voti3  Aas 

Another  raid  on  the  federal  highway  trust 
fund — the  federal  gasoline  tax  revenues  that 
have  been  used  to  buUd  highways  and  Lnter- 
states — Is  In  the  offing. 

Highway  trust  money  will  play  a  large  part 
In  finsmclng  urban  mass  transit,  if  propoeaLj 
of  President  Richard  Nixon  are  approved. 

Rep.  BUI  Alexander  discussed  the  matter 
realistically  the  other  day  when  he  was  In 
Jonesboro.  pointing  out  "the  votes  are  in  the 
cities." 

He  noted  that  there  are  only  about  26 
congressmen  who  represent  predominately 
rural-agricultural  districts  and  a  few  more 
who  represent  districts  with  large  agricul- 
tural areas. 

In  light  of  the  energy  crisis,  mass  transit 
is  fine,  but  precious  little  of  that  money  is 
going  to  filter  down  to  Northeast  Arkansas. 
So  far.  we  can't  even  get  an  Amtrak  stop 
within  60  mUes  of  Jonesboro,  and  the  one 
Arkansas  Amtrak  has  no  Walnut  Ridge  stop 
scheduled. 

The  highway  trust  fund  did  plenty  of  good 
in  Arkansas.  According  to  statistics  released 
recently  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. Arkansas  ranks  first  among  the  50 
states  In  the  percentage  of  total  interstate 
mileage  complete  and  open  to  the  motoring 
public.  Highway  trust  funds  paid  most  of 
the  costs  of  buUding  the  interstate  system 
and  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  work  on  the 
primary  system. 

Latest  reports  rhow  that  502  miles,  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  526-mile  interstate  route 
in  Arkansas,  are  now  open  to  traffic,  whUe 
nationally  only  about  77  per  cent  of  the  free 
facilities  are  open. 

The  Interstate  system  was  conceived  and 
constructed  to  allow  the  movement  of  a 
large  volume  of  traffic  rapidly  and  safely.  Now 
that  the  nation  is  In  the  grips  of  an  energy 
crisis  and  speed  limits  have  been  lowered  to 
conserve  fuel,  the  multi-lane  faculties  which 
often  reduce  mUeage  between  cities,  wiU  serve 
the  motorist  weU. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  trust  funds  and 
urban  transit,  smaller  communities  need 
help,  too. 

Funding  for  better  public  transportation  is 
need,  and  the  expenditure  of  gasoUne  tax 
money  should  not  be  confined  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas. 


Those  of  us  who  live  away  from  the  urban 
centers  pay  gasoline  taxes — perhaps  a  larger 
share  per  person  than  city  dweUers,  because 
distance  is  greater  and  the  private  car  or 
truck  is  about  the  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

We  need  both  better  hlghwavs  and  better 

pubUc  transportation — both   air  and  rail 

for  our  area  to  continue  to  grow  and  develop. 

It  takes  money  for  both. 

System  for  Moving  Farm  Products  Bad, 
Report  Teixs  Panel 

Washington.— The  country's  agricultural 
transportation  system  le  "very  near  a  com- 
plete coUapse"  that  could  cause  soaring  food 
prices  and  "the  worst  depression  this  country 
has  ever  experienced, '  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  warns. 

The  report,  written  by  the  Associated  Con- 
struction Publications'  Transportation  Bet- 
terment Committee,  chaired  by  Ray  Metzger 
Jr.  of  Little  Rock,  said  Increasing  raU  aban- 
donments and  reduced  rural  road  construc- 
tion had  created  a  transportation  "crisis." 

The  Senate  Committee  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  study  of  problems  in  transporting  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  market. 

The  report  by  Metzger  contends  that  the 
deteriorating  rural  transportation  network 
would  cause  food  prices  to  rise  and  make  the 
country  more  dependent  on  agricultural  im- 
ports. I 

"If  we  do  not  move  very  soon,  we  wUl  be 
importing  food  cheaper  than  we  can  raise 
and  transport  It  to  our  cities,"  the  report 
said.  "If  this  happens  (and  It  very  well  might 
in  the  next  10  years  if  something  isn't  done 
Immediately),  then  we  could  have  the  worst 
depression  this  country  has  ever  experi- 
enced." 

46,000  MILES  OF  TRACK  ABANDONED 

Since  1940,  American  raUroads  have  aban- 
doned 46,000  miles  of  track,  mostly  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  farm-to-market  road  system 
has  been  "virtually  Ignored,"  the  report  said. 

Further  massive  rail  abandonments  are 
being  planned,  although  the  country's  "In- 
ability to  efficiently  move  last  year's  agricul- 
tural sale  has  been  proven  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,"  the  report  says. 

"The  real  danger  to  our  agricultural  sys- 
tem lies  In  abandonment  of  rail  trackage 
where  the  highways  are  Incapable  of  offering 
substitute  service."  it  said,  adding  that  the 
government  never  conducted  a  study  to  cor- 
relate the  two  systems. 

"Where  rail  and  highway  transportation 
are  substantially  inadequate  in  rural  areas 
farm  bankruptcy  and  the  turning  of  former- 
ly productive  cropland  into  pasture  are  the 
net  resmts,"  the  report  contends. 

Although  the  major  portion  of  the  farm- 
to-market  system  was  buut  prior  to  1930,  It 
has  been  maintained  poorly  and  Improved 
little,  the  report  said. 

8.6    PERCENT    OF    ROADS    IN    STATE    DURABLE 

In  Arkansas,  It  noted,  only  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  rural  roads  are  capable  of  carryln?  heavy 
loads.  ■' 

It  said  most  farm-to-market  roads  must  be 
built  and  maintained  by  county  or  local 
governments  which  are  without  the  resources 
for  sweeping  improvements  and  unable  to 
tap  the  federal-aid  highway  system  for  as- 
sistance. 

Although  revenue  sharing  is  expected  by 
some  to  help,  it  Is  Inadequate  when  divided 
with  school  systems,  health  faculties  and 
others,  the  document  contended  arguing  that 
federal  money  must  be  channelled  to  the 
rural  transport  systems. 

The  report  also  suggested  that  transporta- 
tion of  containerized  agricultural  products 
be  encouraged  with  demonstration  projects 
conducted  by  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Arkansas.  Maine,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Texas. 

Arkansas,  was  recommended  as  a  test  site 
because  of  its  large  poultry  export  industry. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
A.  Johnson,  assistant  administrator  lor 
Policy  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  which 
confirms  my  remarks  of  February  v, 
1974.  before  this  body.  ^     ^• 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
propane  crunch,  which  was  caused  by 
previous  inept  Government  price  con- 
trols, is  easing.  In  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma  much  propane  storage  is  full 
and  retail  propane  prices  have  dropped 
to  as  low  as  22  to  26  cents  per  gallon  in 
some  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  crude  oU  rollback 
provision  of  S.  2589— the  Emergency 
Energy  Act — would  not  significantly  af- 
fect the  price  of  propane.  About  70  to 
75  percent  of  the  propane  produced  in 
this  coimtry  comes  from  natural  gas.  The 
Oklahoma  Energy  Advisor's  Council  esti- 
mates that  the  rollback  provision  would 
reduce  the  price  of  propane  in  Oklahoma 
only  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
gaUon.  This  can  be  projected  into  a  na- 
tional savings  at  the  most  of  about  IVi 
cents  per  gallon.  All  this  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  away  the  incentive  to  in- 
crease crude  oil  production. 

In  summary,  the  price  of  propane  ia 
already  dropping  far  more  than  the  roll- 
back provision  provides  because  the  free 
market  is  working. 

The  cost  of  Senator  Jackson's  rollback 
provision  would  be  reduced  domestic 
production  of  crude  oil  at  the  expense  of 
importing  larger  quantities  of  more  ex- 
pensive foreign  crude  oil. 
Exhibit  1 

March  1.  1974. 
Hon.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett.i 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Bartleit:  Propane  prices 
have  been  dropping  recently.  This  U  prlmar- 
Uy  due  to  high  propane  inventories  this 
spring  and  the  pricing  actions  taken  to  date 
by  the  PEO.  Examples  of  prices  delivered  to 
the  homeowner  in  selected  states  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

[Cents  per  gallon] 

Peak  Current 

prices  -prices 

North   Dakota 34-36  28-30 

South  Dakota. 34-36  2a-30 

Tennessee    _.,._  37-40  31-34 

Georgia  37.^0  31-34 

North  CarolUia 37-40  31-34 

South  CaroUna 37-40  31-34 


The  primary  reasons  for  the  very  high  pro- 
pane prices  this  winter  were  two  actions  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  during  1973.  First 
in  the  spring  of  1973  the  CLC  froze  the  price 
of  large  oU  companies  could  pay  to  natural 
gas  processing  plants  for  propane  which  they 
extract  from  natural  gas.  However,  compa- 
nies with  under  60  employees  (brokers)  were 
free  to  purchase  and  res^i  propane  at  any 
P£ice.  Consequently  large  volumes  of  pro- 
pane were  taken  from  normal  channels  of 
distribution  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  brok- 
ers who  very  often  resold  the  propane  to  ma- 
jor oU  companies  at  infiated  prices.  This 
caused  the  major  oU  company  prices  to  In- 
crease. 

Second,  CLC  regulations  resulted  in  a  less 
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than  proportionate  raw  material  coet  pass 
through  on  gasoline,  heating  oU,  and  dlesel 
fuel  and  a  more  than  proportionate  raw  ma- 
terial cost  pass  through  on  other  products. 
Including  propane.  Consequently,  propane 
was  carymg  part  of  gasoline's  share  of  these 
higher  foreign  crude  oU  prices. 

We  have  strongly  recommended  a  change 
in  TEG  pricing  regulations  which  wUl  alle- 
viate the  second  problem  and  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  the  first  problem.  This  recommended 
change  Is  to  treat  all  products  as  "other" 
products  In  CLC  terms.  This  would  allow  an 
oil  company  fiexlbUlty  in  pricing  products 
In  a  responsible  manner.  If  this  recommended 
change  were  adopted,  I  am  confident  pro- 
pane prices  woiild  fall  to  under  30  cents  per 
gallon  for  the  homeowners. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Policy  Anal- 
ysis and  Evaluation. 


CROWNPOINT— GETTING    THE    EN- 
TIRE COMMUNITY  INVOLVED 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Januarj- February  Issue  Community  Ed- 
ucation Journal  a  series  of  articles  dis- 
cussing community  education  in  the 
Southwest  should  be  of  major  interest  to 
all  those  who  have  worked  to  Improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

The  small  village  of  Crownpoint.  N. 
Mex..  is  the  focus  of  an  article  which  I 
particularly  commend  to  my  esteemed 
colleagues. 

This  reiport  tells  the  story  of  a  com- 
munity in  action — and  the  miraculous 
things  which  can  be  achieved  through 
cooperation.  The  people  of  Crownpoint 
have  used  their  own  talents,  the  help  of 
various  State,  Federal,  and  local  pro- 
grams, and  the  physicial  assets  of  Iccal 
schools,  to  create  a  series  of  community 
education  programs  which  are  changing 
theh-  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children. 
They  are  rediscovering  cultural  arts  and 
values  which  were  being  lost  through  ne- 
glect and  poverty.  They  have  improved 
their  economic  status,  and  their  own 
feeling  of  worth.  They  are  working  to- 
gether to  educate  one  another  and  to  de- 
velop meaningful  and  worthwhile  com- 
munity activities. 

Their  experience  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  other  small  community  which 
wants  to  improve  its  own  opportunities 
but  which  feels  vmable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article  by 
Bruce  Carlson,  staff  writer  of  Community 
Education  Journal,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Crownpoint — Getting  the  Entire  Com- 
MTTNiry  Involved 
(By  Bruce  Carlson) 
Crownpohit    is    located    about    57    mUes 
north  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  This  little  vU- 
lage   Is   the  site   of   the   Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Offices,  public  and  Indian  boarding 
schools,  a  hospital,  and  several  smaU   busi- 
nesses. During  the  last  decade,  the  vUlage's 
political   and   educational   leaders  have   at- 
tempted to  get  the  area's  populace  Involved 
in  different  community  activities.  The  fol- 
lowing are  results  of  their  efforts. 

THE    CROWNPOfijT    RtTG    WrEAVIRS    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Crownpoint  Rug  Weavers  Association, 
which  was  organized  as  a  tool  to  help  pre- 


serve the  weaving  of  Navajo  rugs,  has  mush- 
roomed Into  a  \ery  sound  venture  for  Its 
members.  This  nonprofit  organization  pro- 
vides for  the  buyer  a  quality  product  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to  the  weaver 
the  most  profit. 

Interested  persons,  both  Navajo  and  non- 
Navajo  make  up  the  Association.  Those  who 
work  with  the  Association  and  the  auction 
donate  their  services  without  cost  to  the 
organization.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  each  rug  is  retained  for  the  use  of 
advertising  and  promotion.  If  there  is  any 
money  left  over,  it  Is  paid  as  shows  to  the 
members. 

Since  starting  these  auctions,  the  quality 
of  rug  weaving  has  improved.  Old  designs 
that  appeared  to  have  been  lost,  have  re- 
vived. Unique  colors  made  from  natives  dyes, 
not  seen  for  years  are  being  used  to  create 
beautiful  rugs. 

These  auctions  are  held  at  Crownpoint 
Elementary  School  on  the  3rd  Sunday  of 
every  other  month  starting  with  February. 
Buyers  should  come  early,  so  they  can  regis- 
ter and  have  time  to  enjoy  fried  bread,  mut- 
ton stew  and  chUl. 

The  first  rug  auction,  which  was  held  on 
May  27.  1964.  totaled  Just  $649.00  from  the 
sale  of  33  rugs.  The  last  auction,  held  on 
February  16,  1973.  however,  grossed  $26,000.00 
from  the  sale  of  350  rugs.  One  could  say 
that  the  association  has  made  great  progress 
and  success. 

CROWNPOINT    BOARDING    SCHOOL   PHOTO   CLT7B 

The  Crownpoint  Boarding  School  Photo 
Club  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the 
school  as  well  as  the  community  of  Crown- 
point. The  Photo  Club  was  organized  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Arvor  Roland,  seventh  and 
eight  grade  math  teacher  at  Crownpoint 
Boarding  School. 

Mr.  Roland  selected  willing  students  from 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  to 
work  In  the  Photo  Club  at  the  school. 
Students  are  taught  the  fundamentals  of 
camera  and  equipment  care  to  begin  with. 
Later  they  advance  to  the  other  phases  of 
photography  such  as  loading  and  taking  pic- 
tures, developing  and  drying  prints,  devel- 
oping pictures. 

The  photo  club  is  Involved  with  record- 
ing most  aU  school  activities.  They  are  re- 
quested to  go  along  on  various  field  trips, 
sporting  events  and  other  school  related  ac- 
tivities. Experience  Is  also  given  in  taking 
portraits,  wedding  pictures,  powwows,  and 
various  other  types  of  plcttires. 

StTMMER    RECREATION    PROGRAMS 

Crownpoint  Boarding  School,  assisted  by 
the  University  of  New  Mexico's  Department 
of  Health.  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion, Is  of)eratlng  a  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram at  the  school  for  students  In  the 
Crownpoint  area.  Students  ranging  in  age 
from  7  to  13  are  eligible  to  attend  the  June 
1 1 — July  19  program  free  of  charge. 

The  program  under  the  supervision  of 
Community  School  Director,  Larry  Lloyd; 
Student  Activity  Director.  Mary  Shannon; 
and  Acting  Principal,  Jeff  D.  Bean,  offers  each 
student  an  hour  a  day  In  beginning  swim- 
ming under  a  qualified  water  safety  instruc- 
tor. Other  sessions  Include  recreational 
games  and  sports,  archery,  roller  skating, 
arts  and  crafts,  hunter  safety,  library  and 
good  grooming. 

Miss  Mlckle  Michelson  is  the  Coordina- 
tor for  the  University  of  New  Mexico  portion 
of  the  program.  This  program  stresses  phys- 
ical education  games,  swimming,  and  arts. 

Navajo  Indian  university  students  major- 
ing in  these  fields  are  placed  in  leadership 
positions — teaching  various  segments  of  the 
program. 

CROWNPOINT  SILVERSMITH  AWARDS 

An  eight-week  sllversmithlng  class  spon- 
sored by  the  Ft.  Wlngate  Board  of  Education 


Adult  Education  Program,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Leo  Jim,  recently  concluded  In 
Crownpoint  with  a  banquet  and  the  awarding 
of  certificates  to  the  25  adults  who  success- 
fully completed  the  course.  The  class  was 
taught  at  the  Crownpoint  Boarding  School 
by  Albert  Tollno,  a  silversmith  and  employee 
at  the  school. 

Students  were  taught  about  the  basic  tools 
and  equipment  used  in  sUversmlthlng  as  well 
as  stonecuttlng  and  setting  techniques. 
Weights  and  measures  of  metals  and  all  the 
processes  involved  in  jewelrymaklng  were 
covered  during  the  course  Instruction. 

The  students  progressed  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complexed  techniques  in  silver- 
smithing  during  the  eight-week  course,  and 
all  of  the  students  completed  several  pieces 
of  Jewelry. 

Other  activities  at  Crownpoint  which  In- 
volve large  segments  of  the  population  in- 
clude the  Crownpoint  P.T.A.,  "Mother  Earth 
Day,"  the  Crownpoint  Theatre  Workshop, 
Crownpoint  Consumer  Education  classes,  and 
an  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  show.  These  pro- 
grams demonstrate  that  Crownpoint  Is  \m- 
questlonably  a  leader  In  developing  com- 
munity activities. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HENRY 
M.  JACKSON  ON  INFORMATION 
RECEIVED  IN  OIL  COMPANY  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  senior 
officers  of  the  seven  largest  oil  firms — 
Exxon.  Texaco,  Gulf,  Mobil,  SheU,  Stand- 
ard of  California — Chevron,  and  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana — Amoco — testified  before 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  Januarj'  21,  22,  and  23 
1974. 

Witnesses  included  Roy  A.  Baze.  senior 
vice  president  of  Exxon;  T.  M.  Powell, 
vice  president  of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia; R.  H.  Leet,  vice  president  of 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana;  Z.  B.  Bonner, 
president  of  Gulf;  Harry  Bridges,  presi- 
dent of  Shell;  Annon  M.  Card,  senior 
vice  presiuent  of  Texaco;  and  Allen  E. 
Murray,  vice  president  of  Mobil. 

They  testified  on  a  wide  variety  of  is- 
sues, ranging  from  their  companies' 
profits  to  their  current  exploration  proj- 
ects. 

Information,  in  the  form  of  statistics, 
historical  data,  and  business  philosophies 
was  given  under  oath  by  the  oil  execu- 
tives as  they  participated  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's effort  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  nature  of  the  oil  industry- 
and  the  causes  of  the  shortages  that  now 
affect  us. 

Questions  which  the  oil  executives  were 

not  able  to  answer  at  the  hearings 

questions  which  required  additional  re- 
search by  the  companies — were  respond- 
ed in  written  replies  given  to  subcom- 
mittee staff  in  Februarj'. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
directed  the  staff  to  compile  the  written 
replies  and  then  make  them  public.  I  wish 
to  announce  today  that  most  of  the  re- 
plies have  been  compiled  and  may  be 
found  in  the  files  of  the  subcommittee. 
Subcommittee  offices  are  in  room  101  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
oil  companies'  responses  are  available 
weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Several  of  the  oil  companies'  written 
responses  concern  taxes  and  other  very 
complex  matters  which  will  require  more 
time  for  the  staff  to  review  before  behig 
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made  public.  In  addition,  the  companies 
have  asked  that  certain  information  sxib- 
mitted  to  the  subcommittee  be  treated 
confidentially.  These  requests  are  under 
consideration. 

In  addition,  a  vital  question — one  re- 
lating to  national  defense — raised  in  the 
hearings  had  to  do  with  actions  by  U.S. 
oil  companies  in  the  recent  cutoff  of  fuel 
to  our  military  forces  overseas.  This 
question  is  the  subject  of  a  current  sub- 
committee Investigation.  I  will  have  more 
to  report  on  this  inquiry  in  a  few  days. 

The  written  replies  from  the  com- 
panies are  lengthy,  but  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  points  the 
companies  made  in  the  responses  being 
made  public  now. 

GAS  PRICES 

Senators  were  anxious  to  learn  from 
the  oil  executives  what  they  thought  the 
price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  would  be 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  should 
be  noted,  in  view  of  the  recent  rapid 
escalation  of  prices,  that  these  estimates 
were  made  in  early  February. 

All  seven  of  the  companies  offered  their 

estimates  in  language  heavily  qrialified 

due  to  the  uncertain  impact  on  price  of 

If  developments  such  as  market  conditions 

|l  and  actions  in  the  Middle  East. 

Exxon  foresaw  increases  this  year  of 
about  6  or  7  cents  a  gallon.  Standard  Oil 
of  California  expected  increases  this  year 
not  to  exceed  "a  few  pennies  a  gallon  " 
"Relatively  modest"  was  Gulf's  opinion 
of  gas  price  increases  at  the  pump  and 
Shell,  reiterating  a  view  expressed  at  the 
hearings  by  the  firm's  president.  Harry 
Bridges,  predicted  that  prices  would  be 
■fairly  stable"  over  the  next  2  or  3 
months  but  in  the  long  run  'could  go  up 
to  10  to  15  cents  a  gallon." 

While  Mobil  envisioned  a  10-cent  a 
gaUon  rise  this  year.  Texaco  anticipated 
•  some  future  upward  pressure  on  gaso- 
line prices  might  be  expected."  Standard 
of  Indiana  estimated  1974  increases  to 
total  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Announced  March  Increases  of  some 
companies  of  over  10  cents  a  gallon 
counled  with  January  and  February  in- 
creases show  the  prudence  of  the  com- 
panies' heavily  qualified  predictions 
Even  the  highest  estimated  Increases  for 
the  year  appear  to  have  already  been 
reached  in  slightly  over  2  months. 

EXPLORATION 

A  key  issue  In  the  energy  crisis  Is  the 
amount  of  money  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  Investing  in  exploration. 

Some  of  the  companies  set  forth  the 
figures  budgeted  strictly  for  exploration 


while  others  lumped  together  explora- 
tion and  production,  the  latter  appear- 
ing Include  development  of  new  wells 
and  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  said  it 
plans  to  spend  $348  million  in  1974  on 
exploraUon,  $241  miUion  of  which  will 
be  in  the  United  States.  $35  milUon  wiU 
be  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  $72  million  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. It  also  intends  to  spend  $481 
million— $241  million  in  the  United 
States— for  "production"  which  is  said 
to  include  costs  of  developing  new  oil 
iields  and  projects  for  secondary  and 
tertiai-j-  recovery  in  oilfields. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  reported  it 
will  invest  $1.4  bChon  in  capital  and 
explorarion  in  1974.  Nearly  $1  billion  is 
to  be  spent  in  projects  to  develop  new 
supplies  of  energy,  the  companv  said 
and  some  $670  million  will  be  spent  on 
energy  resource  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment in  North  America. 

An  exploration  budget  of  $221  million 
and  production  expenditures  of  $206.8 
million  are  planned  for  1974  bv  Shell 
within  the  United  Stages,  while  Gulf 
has  programed  1971  expenditures  of 
S486  million  for  exploration  in  the 
United  States  and  $210  milhon  over- 
seas. 

Some  $153  million  will  be  invested  tv 
Texaco  this  year  in  exploratory  and 
drilling  operations  to  establish  new  oil 
reserves  in  the  United  States.  Texaco 
also  plans  to  spend  approximately  $750 
million  in  developing  and  providing  es- 
tablished reserves. 

Mobil  gave  no  estimate  on  1974  ex- 
ploration plans.  The  company  explained 
that  it  could  not  make  an  accurate 
projection  because  so  much  "will  depend 
on  exploration  opportimities." 

Exxon's  1974  exploration  budget  in- 
cludes $1,181  biUion  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development — $609  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States— and  $93  mil- 
lion for  nonpetroleum  exploration  and 
development— $44  million  in  the  United 
States.  Total  exploration  figures  come 
to  $1,274  billion. 

Several  companies  noted  that  explora- 
tion expenditures  could  increase  sub- 
stantially depending  on  the  extent  that 
Federal  and  State  leases  are  made  avail- 
able for  bidding  and  the  company's  suc- 
cess in  such  sales. 

RATE  OF  RETURN 

Senators.  Uke  most  other  Americans, 
are  curious  about  just  what  rate  of  re- 
turn the  oil  companies  believe  they  re- 
quire in  order  to  operate  efficiently.  " 
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A  rate  of  return  of  14  to  16  percent 
would  be  "adequate,"  according  to  thP 
Exxon  Corp.  MobU  thought  a  12-  to  15 
percent  return  was  needed  to  "finance 
our  business  and  attract  the  necessary 

Saying  there  was  "no  meaningful  way" 
of  deciding  what  a  necessary  rate  of  re- 
turn for  the  oil  industry  should  be 
Texaco  said  "free  market  forces"  should 
be  allowed  to  set  the  rate  of  return  in 
any  event,  Texaco  said,  "rates  of  retu'n 
substantially  higher  than  present  rates 
are  fully  justifiable." 

Approximately  15  percent  would  be  a 
sufficient  rate  of  return.  Gulf  related 
adding  that  this  figure  assumed  Federai 
financial  aid  for  projects  in  coal  liqui- 
fication  and  gasification.  Shell's  rate  of 
return  should  be  14  to  ]5  percent  "over 
a  long  period  of  time"  but.  the  company 
noted,  to  meet  national  energy  needs 
rates  of  returns  for  the  "next  few  years" 
should  be  higher. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  said  the  rate 
of  return  should  be  15  to  19  percent  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  "remainder  of  the  free  world."  An 
"appropriate  and  proper"  rate  of  return 
lor  Standard  of  California  would  be  at 
least  16  percent,  the  firm  asserted. 

HO.^RDING 

On  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  using  abandoned  service  stations 
to  hoard  gasoUne,  the  oil  companies  said 
they  practiced  no  such  hoarding. 

Mobil  said  it  was  aware  of  rumors  that 
service  stations  were  being  used  to  hoard 
gasoline,  but  that  the  company  had  been 
unable  to  substantiate  the  rumors.  Exxon 
pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  that  "a 
third  party"  might  purchase  or  lease  a 
closed  station  and  store  petroleum  prod- 
ucts there  without  Exxon  knowing 
about  it. 

COMPANY  ETATIONS 

Senators  were  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  large  petroleum  companies 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  shortage  of 
gasoUne  as  alleged  to  convert  dealer  op- 
erated stations  to  direct  company  oper- 
ated units. 

Five  of  the  seven  petroleum  companies 
reported  small  increases  in  the  number 
of  company  operated  stations  during 
1973  as  can  be  observed  from  the  table 
below.  One  of  the  seven  converted  none 
of  its  stations  from  dealer  to  company 
operations.  Exxon  actually  converted 
several  hundred  stations  from  company 
operated  stations  to  dealer  operations. 


Gulf 


Mobil 


Socal 


Exxon 


Switched  from  dealer  to  compiny  operated  unit 
Switcried  from  company  operated  to  dealer 

Tota  numberof  company  operated  units     

Total  service  stations  


Amoco 


Shell 


«8 

4 


>  64 

""'"401" 
24,000  . 


»36 


14 
549 


11 
2... 


17.800 


54 
"332" 


'  Since  Jan.  1,  1970-net  gain  and  losses. 


'  Net  change. 


SKLr-STTFPICIENCY 

The  seven  oil  companies  share  similar 
Ideas  with  respect  to  what  must  be  done 
in  order  for  this  country  to  approach  en- 
^IS^  self-sufficiency  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  requirements  would  be  to  de- 
velop and  use  aU  sources  of  energy  and 
not  rely  on  any  single  source.  They  stress 


that  new  sources  and  technical  develop- 
ments in  oil  and  gas.  coal,  nuclear  fission 
synthetics,  solar,  and  geothermal  energy 
wlU  be  required  to  mitigate  the  simul- 
taneous decreasing  efficiencies  of  existing 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  the  increasing  en- 
ergy demands  required  to  maintain  a 
healthy  economy. 


Because  of  long  lead  times  required  for 
technical  development  and  physical  fa- 
cility instaUatlon,  uncertainties  about 
prices  and  taxes,  and  environmental  con- 
straints, the  companies  claim  that  many 
of  these  energy  sources  will  not  make 
sufficient  contributions  to  our  total  en- 
ergy supply  until  the  mid-1980's.  UntU 
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they  do.  the  United  States  will  be  forced 
to  rely  upon  substantial  imports,  the 
companies  predict. 

Most  companies  point  to  the  need  for 
energy  conservation  by  the  American 
public  for  the  next  decade  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  energy  consumption  growth.  Sev- 
eral of  the  companies  emphasize  the 
shortrun  need  to  refine  and  develop  prof- 
itable secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
methods — waterflooding,  thermal  stimu- 
lation, liquified  gas  floods,  and  so  forth. 

But.  among  the  companies,  there  is  a 

divergence  of  predictions  as  to  when 

or  even  if — the  United  States  will  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  The  companies  agree 
that  if  self-sufficiency  is  to  be  reached  or 
even  approached,  it  will  require  an  un- 
precedented national  effort.  It  will  In- 
clude "favorable"  outcomes  of  all  the 
aforementioned  items,  plus  the  availabil- 
ity of  all  potential  acreage  for  exploration 
and  development,  including  the  naval  re- 
serves in  Alaska  and  California.  However, 
only  two  of  the  seven  companies,  Mobii 
and  Gulf,  feel  that  self-sufficiency  can 
be  achieved  by  1985.  Standard  of  Indiana 
Exxon,  Standard  of  California,  and  Tex- 
aco said  self-sufficiency  can  be  acliieved 
but  not  by  1985.  Shell  Oil  predicted  a 
need  for  1  to  2  million  barrels  per  day  of 
Imports  in  1990  under  the  assumption  of 
constrained  demand,  implying  that  self- 
sufficiency  is  not  attainable  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

ASIATIC     PETROLEtTM 

On  January  13,  1974,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co 
identified  as  a  subsidiary  of  Shell  Oil  Co  ' 
had  been  selling  heating  oil  at  prices 
three  times  what  it  paid  to  import  the  oil 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jan- 
uary 13.  1974,  Washington  Post  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Thb  $1.5  Million  on  $540,000  Puhchase:  Oil 
Sold    for    Triple    Its    Cost 
(By  Thomas  OToole) 

.^  subsidiary  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  has  been  sell- 
ing heating  oil  In  metropolitan  New  York 
at  prices  three  times  what  it  paid  to  import 
fee  oil. 

The  Shell  Oil  subsidiary,  Asiatic  Petrol etun 
Co.,  bought  crude  oil  from  Shell's  Venezue- 
lan subsidiary,  had  it  refined  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  then  tanked  it  last  summer  to 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  where  It  stayed  In  storage 
until  the  home  heatln?  oil  season  began 
In  November. 

Asiatic  paid  an  estimated  16.5  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  the  refined  oil  when  It  brought  It  In 
iMt  summer.  Asiatic  has  made  to  New  York 
distributors  this  winter  at  least  three  sales 
or  the  same  oil  for  47.5  cents  a  gallon  and 
now  Is  offering  what  It  has  left  for  55  cents 
a  gallon. 

One  sale  of  25.000  barrels  was  made  to  a 
Long  Island  distributor  in  November  a  sec- 
ond sale  of  25.000  barrels  to  a  Bronx  distribu- 
tor in  December  and  a  third  sale  of  28  000 
Barrels  to  a  Queens  dealer  in  December 

The  78,000  barrels  of  oil  add  up  to  almost 
3.3  minion  gallons,  which  gave  Asiatic  reve- 
nues of  more  than  $1.5  million  on  oil  for 
«nlch  It  paid  $540,000. 

The  three  New  York  distributors  who  con- 
nnned  the  transactions  all  asked  not  to  be 
Wentifled.  but  all  three  willingly  discussed 
the  sales  in  somewhat  angry  terms. 

"I  bought  the  oil  for  47.5  cents  because 


I  had  to  have  It,"  the  president  of  the  Long 
Island  heating  oil  firm  said.  "Then  they 
(Asiatic)  came  to  me  a  second  time  with  a 
price  of  55  cents  and  I  asked  them,  'How  can 
you  do  this  to  me?'  I  can't  charge  these  kinds 
of  prices  to  my  customers." 

The  Long  Island  distributor  turned  down 
Asiatic's  oU  at  55  cents  a  gallon,  then  told 
a  reporter  how  Asiatic  Justified  Its  price  to 
him. 

"They  told  me  they  were  a  foreign  compa- 
ny and  not  under  price  controls,"  the  Long 
Island  company  head  said.  "They  said  they 
were  only  charging  the  going  rate  for  im- 
ported heating  oil  at  the  time."  Asiatic  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Shell  Oil  in  New  York,  which 
itself  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Roval  Dutch 
Shell  Cil  group  of  the  Netherlands. 

Asiatic  refused  comment  on  the  three 
transactions,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said  it  had  received  no  formal  com- 
plaints about  its  prices  from  either  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  or  the  Federal  Energy- 
Office. 

■It's  quite  normal  for  companies  to  bring 
heating  oil  into  New  York  in  the  summer 
at  one  price,"  the  Asiatic  spokesman  said. 
"and  then  sell  it  In  the  winter  at  the  going 
price.  The  price  is  nearlv  always  higher  In 
the  fan." 

Asiatic  does  not  normaUy  sell  home  heat- 
1-ig  oil.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  seller  of 
heavy  fuel  oil.  not  the  lighter  oils  like  dlesel 
fuel,  kerosene  and  heating  oil. 

What  Asiatic  did  was  to  haul  the  home 
heating  oil  from  the  Caribbean  last  summer 
and  put  it  in  what  oilmen  call  "bonded 
storage."  This  means  It  cannot  be  sold.  It 
must  be  kept  In  storage  until  an  Import 
license  is  granted,  a  practice  that  was  widely 
used  by  oil  Lmporters  In  the  days  when  oil 
Import  quotas  existed. 

Asiatic  then  "moved"  the  oU  through  cus- 
toms in  November,  when  it  put  It  up  for  sale 
at  47.5  cents  a  gallon.  This  was  the  "spot" 
price  at  the  time  for  independent  ca-gos  of 
heating  oil  being  imported  from  Western 
Europe  and  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  At  the  hearing  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  was 
questioned  about  the  Post  article.  Mr. 
Bridges  said  that  Asiatic  Petroleimi  Co. 
is  not  a  subsidiary  of  Shell  Oil  Co.,  bui 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
group.  He  said  that  Asiatic  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co.;  that 
Shell  is  not  involved  with  Asiatic's  busi- 
ness; that  Shell  does  not  have  any  con- 
trol over  what  Asiatic  does;  ana  that  the 
transaction  cited  was  "a  transaction 
they— Asiatic— made. ' ' 

Mr.  Bridges  said  that  although  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  owns  100  percent  of  Asiatic, 
it  owns  only  69  percent  of  the  SheU  Oil 
Co. 

Mr.  Bridges  said  that  Royal  Dutch 
exercises  no  control  over  Shell  Oil,  not- 
withstanding its  percentage  of  owner- 
ship. To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bridges  ex- 
plained, SheU  OU  is  run  by  its  own 
board  of  directors. 

I  requested  a  complete  statement  on 
this  matter  from  Asiatic.  This  was  sup- 
plied in  an  affidavit  of  John  D.  Ritchie 
president  of  Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp ' 
sworn  to  January  23, 1974. 

The  affidavit  has  been  received  and 
may  be  found  in  the  flies  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations has  summarized  the  Ritchie 
affidavit  and  reported  on  other  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Asiatic 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  staff  summarj'   be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  affidavit,  Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  Asi- 
atic has  an  arrangement  with  SheU  sub- 
sidiaries in  Curaco,  Trinidad  and  Venezuela 
to  sell  petroleum  productti.  The  price  payable 
to  the  suppliers  by  Asiatic  is  fixed  as  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  received  by  Asiatic 
from  its  customers  less  a  mark  up  for  Asi- 
atic, and  all  Its  direct  costs. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  under  these  agree- 
ments Asiatic  is  required  to  consult  with  its 
suppliers  before  closing  a  contract  with  a 
United  States  customer  since  the  supplier's 
sales  price  dependp  on  the  proceeds  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  the  oil  sold  by  Asiatic 
Is  sought  after  by  buyers  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
United  State?.  If  United  States  prices  are 
lower,  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  oil  win  necessarily 
go  to  competing  markets  outride  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  Asiatic  foresaw  a  need  for 
additional  quantities  of  No.  2  heating  oil 
to  be  available  on  the  East  Coast  during  the 
1973/74  heating  season  and  set  about  putting 
Itself  In  a  position  to  meet  part  of  that  re- 
quirement by  acquiring  oil  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  it  is  likely  to  be  most 
readily  avtillable. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  Asiatic's 
Caribbean  suppliers  agreed  to  make  quan- 
tities of  No.  2  fuel  oil  available  to  Asiatic: 
Asiatic  spent  $65,000  during  the  early  sum- 
mer to  convert  storage  faculties;  and  during 
the  period  July-December  1973,  following 
the  normal  trade  pattern  of  stock  building, 
some  900.000  barrels  of  No.  2  oU  were  brought 
into  bonded  storage  at  Reserve  Terminal. 

This  oil,  according  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  was  pro- 
visionally valued  at  from  20  cents  a  gallon 
(July)  to  55  cents  a  gallon  (December).  On 
October  3  and  14,  1973.  Asiatic  sold  two  barge 
lots,  aggregating  78,628  barrels,  to  Steuart 
Petroleum  Company  at  17.55  cents  a  gal- 
Irin,  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  adding  that  Asiatic's 
posted  prices  from  June  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  rose  from  20  cents  a  gallon  to  55 
cents  a  gallon. 

In  mid-November,  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  Asi- 
atic sold  quantities  of  No.  2  oil  from  its  Re- 
serve Terminal  stocks  at  47.5  cents  a  gallon 
to  the  reseller  customers  and  at  49.5  cents 
a  gallon  to  the  Industrial  users.  Mr.  Ritchie 
said  that  none  of  Asiatic's  customers  com- 
plained about  the  price.  Pursuant  to  price 
arrangements  with  suppUers,  Asiatic  credited 
46.655  cents  a  gallon  for  sales  to  reseller 
customers  and  48.381  cents  a  gallon  for  oil 
sold  to  two  Industrial  customers,  to  Its  sup- 
pliers' accounts. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  since  early  December 
Asiatic  has  maintained  a  56  cent  price  but 
has  neither  offered  nor  sold  No  2  oil  from 
Reserve  Terminal.  He  said  that  he  expected, 
subject  to  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion regulations,  to  use  the  balance  of  its 
stock  to  meet  existing  contracted  commit- 
ments in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

On  February  6,  1974,  the  State  of  New 
York  instituted  a  civil  suit  charging  that 
four  members  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum 
Group — Shell  Oil  Companv,  Asiatic.  Shell  de 
Venezuela.  Ltd.  and  Shell  Curaco,  N.V.— 
diverted  and  held  secretly  In  storage,  home 
heating  oil  meant  for  New  York  homeowners. 
Shell  Oil  Company  and  Asiatic  denied  the 
charge. 

Generally,  the  statement  charges  that  Shell 
on  Company  diverted  home  heating  oil. 
which  it  normally  wotild  have  received,  to 
Asiatic.  This,  the  complaint  alleges,  resulted 
In  (1 1  higher  prices  for  Asiatic  since  It  sold 
only  foreign  oil  which  Is  free  to  seek  Its  own 
level   whLe  Shell   Oil    Company's  price   was 
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baaed  on  an  average  of  domestic  and  foreign 
prices;  (2)  a  common  pool  which  Shell  could 
have  drawn  on;  (3)  the  hiding  of  the  oil 
In  storage  and  non  reporting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  which  provided  fig- 
ures to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  civil  trial   commenced   on  Pebruarv 
27,  1974. 

Dsn.LiNa 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  companies  were 
asked  to  provide  data  on  their  drilling 
operations  over  the  last  3  years. 


Some  of  the  responses  gave  gross  drill- 
ing figures  only,  some  net  only.  Some 
isolated  exploratorj'  wells;  others  did 
not.  Some  did  not  Indicate  what  the 
number  of  wells  stated  represented:  oil. 
gas,  dry,  service,  total,  or  some  combina- 
tion. Some  noted  that  figures  given  in- 
cluded percentage  interest  in  joint  drill- 
ing projects  or  shares  in  consolidated 
companies;  others  were  silent  as  to  what 
the  figtires  included. 
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In  any  event,  the  results  show  a 
marked  decrease  in  drilling  operations 

The  following  table  lists  exploratory 
weUs  for  the  3-year  period,  if  given 
and  if  not  lists  the  drilling  figure  given 
by  the  compsmy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  th? 
table  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 
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Ye»r 


Exion, 

gross  wells 

eompleted— 

exploratory 


Texaco, gross 

wells  drilled 

(oil,  gas, 

exploratory 

in  United 

States) 


Shell,  wells 

drilled  (dry) 

injection  and 

producers 

domestically 


Standard  of 
Indiana,  net 
exploratory 
wells  drilled 
In  United 
States 


Standard  of 

California,  ' 

wells  drilled  l 

(oil,  gas,  dry) 

in  United  States 

including 

percentage 

content  in  ioint 

drilling 

projects 


Gulf,  net  wells 

drilled 

worldwide 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


Mobil, 

exploratory 

wells  worldwidi 

includini 

consolidsttd 

companiti 


37 
50 
36 


1.145 
1.225 
1,092 


474 
569 
471 


254 
136 

138 


464 
32« 
214 


656 

585 

>388 


>  United  States  only,  foreign  not  avatltble. 


93 
72 
«1 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Only  Standard  of  In- 
diana driUed  more  wells  In  1973  than  in 
1972— by  a  total  of  2  wells.  All  six  of  the 
others  drilled  fewer  wells  in  1973  than 
they  did  in  1972  or  in  1971— assuming 
Gulfs  foreign  drilling  for  1973,  which 
was  not  available,  did  not  drastically 
Increase. 

Standard  of  Indiana  offered  an  ex- 
planation about  the  decreased  explora- 
tion, which  began  industrywide  in  the 
mld-1950's.  The  firm  said: 

standard  OU"8  exploratory  drilling  in  the 
VS.  was  largely  influenced  by  caah.  Incen- 
tive and  prospect  avaUabUlty  considerations 
from  1964  unui  weU  into  1969.  The  explora- 
tory driUing  program  was  sharply  curtailed 
in  1970  following  tax  law  changes  which 
were  expected  to  reduce  Incentives  and  the 
avaUabUlty  of  cash.  In  1972  and  1973,  spend- 
ing was  increased  m  response  to  Improving 
Incentives  and  the  avaUabUlty  oX  DCS  acre- 
age. The  number  of  exploratory  wells  wa» 
lower  In  1972  and  1973  than  earlier  years  re- 
flecting more  high  cost  offshore,  deep  and 
remote  location  wells  being  Included  In  the 
program. 

Efforts  to  Increase  exploratory  drlUlng  .  .  . 
were  frustrated  by  uneconomic  results  and 
Mooclated  laok  of  attractive  prospects.  Im- 
proving incentive*  and  cash  avaUabUlty 
along  with  Increasing  (X;S  acreage  sales  has 
encouraged  Standard  to  Increase  domestic 
spending. 

The  companies  also  supplied  infor- 
mation oa  drilling  operations  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

Finally  the  companies  supplied  some 
information  on  secondary  and  tertiary 
costs  including  research  and  develop- 
ment costs. 

ANDERSON   RXPOKT8 

Representatives  of  Aramco  share- 
holders— Mobil,  Texaco,  Exxon,  and 
Standard  of  California — were  questioned 
at  the  hearing  on  charges  made  by  Jack 
Anderson,  In  his  column  of  January  10, 
1974,  in  which  It  was  reported  that 
Aramco  encouraged  Saudi  Arabia  to  in- 
crease oil  prices.  It  was  aUeged  that  such 
increases  would  give  the  companies  a 
higher  rate  of  return  and  also  provide 
the  justification  for  Increasing  US 
prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Anderson's  colimin  of  January  10, 1974 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  four  companies  agreed  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  in  response  to 
these  allegations.  Subsequently,  subcom- 
mittee staff  obtained  a  response  from 
Aramco. 

Aramco  and  its  four  shareholders  de- 
nied these  charges.  They  denied  that 
they  had  met  with  Saudi  Arabian  officials 
to  encourage  them  to  increase  prices. 
They  said  that  higher  prices  were  the 
result  of  unilateral  actions  by  oil  produc- 
ing countries  and  that  they  vigorously 
opposed  such  increases. 

The  companies  and  Aramco  were  re- 
quested to  search  their  files  for  docu- 
ments and  recordB  of  the  type  described 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  the  companies 
and  Aramco  said  that  they  have  failed  to 
find  such  documents. 

Representatives  of  Aramco  sharehold- 
ers were  also  queetioned  at  the  hearing 
on  charges  made  by  Jack  Anderson  in 
his  column  of  January  11,  1974  that 
Aramco  followed  poor  oil  field  practices 
and  damaged  Saudi  Arabian  oU  fields. 
It  was  alleged  that  this  damage  would 
limit  capacity  to  only  7.5  million  barrels 
per  day  and  hence  the  20-milllon-bar- 
rel-per-day  production,  often  quoted  as 
required  to  meet  world  demand,  could 
never  be  achieved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Anderson's  column  of  January  11,  1974, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1974) 
Behind-the-scenes  On.  MANitrvERiNO 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Locked  In  the  fllea  of  Aramco.  Intended  for 
the  eyes  of  Its  top  executives  only,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  giant  VS.  oil  combine" en- 
couraged Saudi  Arabia  to  Increase  oil  prices. 
According  to  the  secret  paperwork.  Aramco 
calculated  that  a  price  Increase  would  boost 
Its  "rate  of  return."  So  the  company,  fear- 
ing nationalization  of  Its  Saudi  oil  works 
•'well  before  1980"  and  wishing  to  squeeze 
out  more  profits  before  the  takeover,  quietly 
pressed  for  higher  prices. 

The  cost  of  crude  has  shot  up  470  per  cent 
over  the  past  year.  TlUs  has  caused  economic 
shock  waves  throughout  the  Industrial  world 
and  could  precipitate  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion. 


The  Aramco  documents  show  that  the  cor- 
porate controUers  were  uneasy  over  the  size 
of  the  increase  and,  belatedly,  began  to  worrv 
about  the  world  reaction.  ^ 

Likely,  too,  the  Persian  Gulf  countries, 
would  have  raised  prices  without  any  l^ 
hind -the -scenes  encouragement  from  Ar- 
amco.  StUl  the  company  deserves  a  measuw 
of  blame  for  the  Great  Price  Squeeze 

Aramco,  known  more  formally  as  the 
Arabian-American  OU  Co.,  is  a  consortium 
=♦  ^"'".^  ^-^^  corporations— Exxon,  Mobil 
Standard  of  California  and  Texaco.  Together' 
«iey  work  the  fabulously  rich  oU  fl?lds  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As  surely  as  oil  Is  the  Ufe-blood  of  the 
West,  the  Saudi  development  is  the  Jugular 

We  have  now  been  given  a  peek  behind  tte 
corporate  curtain,  which  for  years  has  con- 
cealed the  Saudi  oil  story.  We  happen  to  be- 
Ueye  that  the  truth  about  the  oil  crisis  is 
a  Journalistic  challenge  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  Watergate.  Not  only  the  press  but 
the  government  Itself  has  had  to  depend 
upon  the  oil  companies  for  information 
atKjut  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis 

Now.  we  have  developed  our  own  sources 
inside  Aramco  who  have  access  to  Its  most 
secret  flies.  Admittedly,  they  have  been  able 
to  give  us  only  a  Umlted  view  Into  the  back 
rooms  of  the  great  ell  consortlimi.  Many  of 
the  documents  are  also  highly  technical  and 
therefore,  difficult  for  la>-men  to  understand 

To  protect  our  sources,  we  have  agreed  not 
to  quote  dUwtly  from  the  documents  We 
read  carefiUly  selected  excerpts  to  an  Ar- 
amco spokesman,  who  disputed  the  con- 
tents. "A  lot  of  people  within  the  company 
write  memos,"  he  said.  "This  doesn't  mean 
everything  they  write  is  correct." 

Nevertheless,  the  confldentlal  memos,  sup- 
ported by  tables  giving  the  "rate  of  return" 
at  various  price  levels,  show  that  the  com- 
pany early  last  year  was  quietly  agitating 
for  higher  prices. 

The  documents  also  show  that  the  company 
later  became  alarmed  over  the  greed  of  the 
oU  producers.  In  fairness,  the  press  for  ex- 
tortionary prices  came  more  from  Saudi 
Arabia's  neighbors  than  from  the  Saudis. 

Aramco  sent  a  delegation,  headed  by 
George  Plercey,  a  senior  Exxon  vice  presi- 
dent, to  urge  Saudi  OU  Minister  Zakl  Yamanl 
last  fall  to  hold  down  the  price  demands.  "We 
were  trying,"  an  Aramco  spokesman  told  us, 
quite  accurately,  "to  keep  prices  from  going 
crazy." 

But  Aramco'B  only  concern.  Judging  from 
the  documents,  was  to  prevent  political  re- 
percussions In  the  Wast.  Earlier,  the  company 
had  helped  to  stimulate  a  price  Increase. 
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The  production  costa  for  a  42-gallon  barrel 
of  Saudi  oU  average  only  a  trifling  12  cents. 
In  contrast,  the  posted  price  flnally  hit  $11  65 
a  barrel  on  Jan.  1.  This  is  a  fictitious  price, 
which  oU  nations  \ise  to  calculate  taxes  and 
royalties.  The  actual  price  for  a  barrel  of 
crude,  upon  arrival  in  America,  U  closer  to 
•9. 

Aramco's  confidential  prlce-and-profit 
tables  are  based  on  complex  calculations.  But 
they  can  be  reduced  to  this  simplicity:  the 
company  winds  up  with  a  percentage  of  the 
price  rise.  Therefore,  the  higher  the  prices, 
the  higher  are  Aramco's  profits. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  company 
can  charge  off  the  royalties  and  taxes  It  pays 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  dollar  for  dollar,  against 
Its  U.S.  taxes.  This  lovely  loophole  leaves  the 
four  members  of  the  consortium  with  a  U  S 
tax  debt  next  to  nothing. 

In  1972.  Exxon,  with  a  6.5  per  cent  tax  rate 
paid  the  most.  Mobil  paid  only  1.3  per  cent 
Standard  of  California,  2.05,  and  Texaco  1  7 
Other  U.S.  corporations  pay  around  60  Wr- 
cent.  *^ 

Now.  Saudi  Arabia  has  Uicreased  Aramco's 
Ux  benefits  by  raising  the  royalties  from 
about  $3  to  $7  per  barrel. 

The  confldentlal  tables  also  indicate  that 
Aramco  gets  a  payback  from  Saudi  Arabia 
for  Its  technical  help  In  developing  new  In- 
dustries, such  as  salt  production.  The  tables 
axen  t  clear,  but  It  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  payback  Increases  as  the  price 
of  oU  goes  up.  ^ 

In  short,  the  secret  documents  reveal  that 
^^i^f°^  .(^'^J°  P»rt°er8  are  making  a 
profit  off  the  price  increase.  Only  their  ctis- 
tomers  are  htu^lng. 

Footnote:  The  documents  show  that 
Aramco  Is  changing  its  economic  base    Be- 

^f*n  f  l*"**^  '^^  expected  to  take  over 
the  oU  at  the  wellhead,  the  company  is  pre- 
paring to  take  Its  profits  from  refining  and 

^Irould''^  *"^  P^^''  ''  ^^«  ^-  *^*  °*^- 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1974) 

Reports  Hit  Akamco  Haste  on  Oil 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

..J^H.^"*!  ^"^^^  °'  *^*  Arab  OU  embargo 

Arabian  ^fields,    won't   bring   the    promised 

The  reports  have  been  shown   to  us  bv 

!^,'?fHtf,nl°^''*''  ^'■*'"'^'  *^«  multlnatlonau 
?«nH  i  fi"  '=^°'^»"m  which  developed  the 
Saudi  fields.  There  are  four  Aramco  part- 
'^!r^^'"°"'  **°''"'  Standard  of  Calif «nla 
Sht  °~~^**^^  an  oU  giant  in  its  own 

In  these  reports,  which  have  been  with- 
held from  both  the  Saudi  and  U.S.  govern- 
ments. Aramco  engineers  have  warned  that 
rodu'i^tl       '^°*'  difficulties"  have  hampered 

K.'^!'^^?,*^*  <wtlmate  Is  that  production  wlU 
be  stablUzed"  at  no  more  than  7.6  minion 
barrels  a  day.  This  Is  less  than  half  the  20 
mu  Ion  barrels  that  the  Saudis  promised  U 
their  political  terms  were  met. 

But  the  real  scandal,  if  the  engineering 
reports  are  correct,  is  that  the  production 
loul-up  was  caused  by  Aramco's  greed. 

For  three  decades;  Aramco  has  been  pump- 
ing oil  from  under  the  sands  of  the  shelkh- 
aom  and  paying  the  Saudis  mere  alms 

Not  only  are  the  fabulous,  one-sided  oU 
concessions  of  the  past  now  at  an  end.  but 
the  company  fears  that  its  whole  Saudi  op- 
eration wlU  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  secret  Aramco  memos  are  fuU  of 
references  to  "possible  nationalization"  and 
unstable  political  conditions." 

i,"^.^^*'  *^°'  *^*  memos  predicted  national- 
ization  would  come  "well  before  1980."  More 
recent  memos  warn  that  the  takeover  may 
oe  only  two  or  three  years  away. 

Aramco,  therefore,  began  draining  every 
drop  of  oU  that  could  be  sold  from  Its  Saudi 
wells.   The   dally  production   was  Increased 
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from  6,5  mlUlon  barrels  in  1972  to  9  mlUlon 
barrels  In  1973.  The  company  had  set  a  9.3- 
mUlion-barrel  production  goal  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  corporate  objective,  according  to  the 
secret  memos,  was  to  increase  production 
from  existing  fields  without  spending  any 
more  money  than  necessary  on  developlne 
new  wells. 

The  rush  to  get  the  oil  out  caused  tech- 
nical problems.  As  early  as  last  June,  engl- 
neers  warned  that  production  was  too  fast 
Their  secret  reports  tcU  of  "huge  pressure 
drops"  and  "erratic  production." 

The  hurried  production,  according  to  the 
reports,  created  "tremendous  volumes"  of 
nattiral  gas,  which  simply  had  to  be  burned 
off.  At  a  steadier  production  rate,  the  re- 
ports state,  the  gas  could  be  compressed  and 
reinjected  Into  the  formation. 

This  would  cost  a  little  development 
money,  but  It  would  Increase  the  pressurlza- 
tlon  and  permit  more  oU  to  be  pumped 
through  existing  wells. 

However,  the  doctiments  make  clear  tnat 
Aramco  Is  not  Interested  In  preserving  pe- 
troleum for  the  Saudi  government  to  expro- 
priate but  only  in  removing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  nationalization  takes  place. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  oU  under  the  Saudi 
sands.  The  barren,  baked  desert  .^IrtuaUy 
floats  on  a  sea  of  petroleum.  The  engineer- 
ing reports,  Indeed,  are  highly  critical  of 
Aramco's  management  for  faUlng  to  conduct 
adequate  "development  drUllng"  and  "res- 
ervoir analysis." 

But  plainly,  the  company  Is  unwilling  to 
Invest  substantial  sums  In  developing  Saudi 
Arabia's  vast  oU  reserves  unless  the  govern- 
ment makes  the  risk  worthwhUe. 

One  memo  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
Aramco  $1  billion  to  increase  production. 
The  money  Is  needed  for  drtlUng  new  vrells 
and  building  more  pipelines  and  storage 
tanks.  Even  If  this  vast  investment  is  made. 
according  to  the  memo,  no  substantial  in- 
crease In  production  could  be  expected  be- 
fore 1977. 

The  Aramco  documents  show  that  the 
company,  meanwhile.  Is  concentrating  on 
draining  the  fields  It  has  already  developed. 
Only  14  of  the  20  known  fields  are  now  being 
worked,  according  to  the  engineering  re- 
ports, and  substantial  production  is  coming 
from  only  12.  Geological  surveys  Indicate 
that  many  more  fields  merely  await  explora- 
tion and  development. 

When  the  Saudis  offered  to  Increase  pro- 
duction to  20  mUllon  barrels  daUy,  they  evi- 
dently didn't  know  about  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties that  have  developed.  Their  sus- 
picions, apparently,  were  aroused.  But  the 
secret  reports  Indicate  they  were  kept  In  the 
dark  about  the  seriousness  of  the  trouble. 

This  Is  vlgoroxisly  denied  by  an  official 
spokesman  for  the  oU  consortium.  He  as- 
sured us  that  the  company  Is  developing 
Saudi  Arabia's  oil  reserves  as  fast  as  feasible 
and  that  the  techrUcal  problems  haven't 
been  serious.  He  specifically  denied  that  the 
company's  carelessness  wlU  limit  future  pro- 
duction to  about  7.5  miUion  barrels  daUy, 
without  heavy  Investments. 

We  quoted  some  of  the  memos  to  him.  Ui- 
cludlng  one  which  declared  the  "reservoir 
pressures"  fluctuated  so  greatly  that  the  en- 
gineers estimated  the  daUy  production  would 
be  held  at  "no  more  than  7.5  mUllon  bar- 
rels." 

This  memo,  said  the  spokesman,  was  "aU 
wet,  completely  erroneous."  The  welfare  of 
the  West  may  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
who's  telling  the  truth — ^the  secret  memos 
or  the  official  spokesman. 

For  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  western  world's  oil 
Jugular. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Again  the  four  com- 
panies and  Aramco  were  asked  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record.  All  denied 
these  charges. 


Aramco  said  that  it  had  some  164.5 
billion  barrels  of  remaining  probable  re- 
ser\'es  in  its  concession  area.  The  produc- 
tion for  1973  totaled  2.7  billion  barrels 
representing  an  annual  depletion  rate 
of  less  than  1.7  percent  as  compared  to 
an  aimual  depletion  rate  in  the  United 
States  of  approximately  13  percent. 

Aramco  answered  charges  that  it  was 
unwilling  to  Lnvest  substantial  sums  in 
developing  Saudi  Arabia's  vast  oil  re- 
serves by  suppljing  the  following  figures 
for  expenditures  for  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  oil  facility  investments: 

1971,  $170  milUon;  1972,  $425  million; 
1973,  $630  million;  and  1974,  $900  million 
programed. 

Aramco  said  that  its  production  rate 
had  reached  8.8  million  barrels  per  day 
hi  early  October  1973.  just  prior  to  the 
embargo.  Aramco  said  that  its  present 
reservoir  management  practices  and  oil 
reserves  could  easily  accommodate  an  in- 
crease in  production  to  the  20  million 
barrels  a  day  mentioned  by  Saudi  Arabia. 
All  companies  and  Aramco  said  that  a 
search  of  their  files  has  faUed  to  reveal 
documents  and  records  of  the  tj-pe  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Anderson. 

I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Anderson's  columns  of  January  28  and 
February  5,  1974,  further  commenting  on 
these  matters  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1974] 
DETAn,s  OF  Aramco  Papers  Disclosed 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
We're  calling  Aramco's  bluff. 
The    Arabian-American    oU    colossus    has 
acoised    us    of    •■Irresponsible    Joiirnallsm" 
for  reporting  that  It  emploved  wasteful  pro- 
duction   methods    and    secretly    encourage* 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Increase  prices. 

"It  Is  inconceivable,"  Aramco  declared, 
"that  Mr.  Anderson  could  have  any  valid 
evidence"  to  back  up   the  charges. 

The  evidence  comes  right  out  of  the  secret 
files  of  the  four  oU  giants— Exxon.  MobU, 
Standard  of  California  and  Texaco— which 
make  up  Aramco. 

Some  of  the  documents  are  so  sensitive 
our  sources  had  to  hand-copy  them  on  the 
premises.  Other  documents,  stamped  "Com- 
fldentlal,"  were  photocopied  bv  our  sources. 
Some  of  these  papers  contain  the  notation: 
"Please  respect  the  confidential  nature  erf 
this  publication  by  keeping  it  in  a  locked 
drawer  or  by  destroying  It  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  retain  It.  The  proper  disposition  of  this 
copy  Is  your  personal  responslbUlty." 

We  believe  It  would  be  "Irresponsible  Jour- 
nalism." Uideed,  to  accept  the  oU  Industry's 
self-serving  sutemente  about  the  oU  crisis. 
To  protect  our  sources,  we  have  agreed  not 
to  quote  directly  from  the  docximents  nor 
to  show  them  to  anyone.  But  we  have  told 
Senate  Investigators  generaUv  which  docu- 
ments to  subpoena.  We  have  also  offered  to 
Inspect  the  subpoenaed  documents  after  they 
are  delivered  to  the  Senate  to  check  whether 
any  have  been  withheld. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  the  specifics. 
We  reported  that  Aranico  fearing  national- 
ization of  its  rich  Saudi  Arabia  fields,  began 
draining  out  every  salable  drop  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  company  also  spent  as 
little  as  po.sslble  to  maintain  and  pressurize 
the  wells.  causln^-  "severe  technical 
difficulties." 

For  the  evidence,  the  Senate  should  sub- 
poena  the  memos  summarizing  all  the  tele- 
phone calls  between  Aramco's  headquarters 
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and  the  lour  partners.  There  was  consider- 
able telephone  talk  about  the  threat  of  na- 
tionalization and  the  need,  therefore,  to  In- 
crease production. 

Prom  each  of  the  B'.g  Pour,  the  Senate 
should  also  demand  to  see  the  responses 
of  the  analytical  department  to  Inquiries 
from  the  board.  These  describe  the  technical 
difficulties  caused  by  overproduction. 

The  Senate  can  get  the  technical  details 
by  subpoenaing  the  engineers"  "trip  reports." 
These  speak  of  "erratic  production"  and 
"hug©  pressure  drops."  Last  summer,  the 
technical  problems  became  so  serious  that 
Anunco  called  for  the  assistance  of  reservoir 
experts  from  Standard  of  California. 

Photos  of  Saudi  Arabia,  taken  by  our  as- 
tronauts from  space,  clearly  show  the  huge 
smoke  plumes  from  the  natural  gas  flares. 
Production  reports  criticize  Aramco  for 
burning  off  the  gas  instead  of  slowing  down 
production  and  reinjecting  the  gas  Into  the 
oil  formations  for  pressurtzation. 

The  technical  problems,  we  reported,  will 
make  it  impossible  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  keep 
its  promise  to  Increase  production  to  30  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  once  its  political  demands 
are  met.  Let  us  quote  one  line  from  the  docu- 
ments In  our  iKJSsession : 

"The  reservoir  pressures  fluctxiated  so 
greatly  that  engineers  now  estimate  produc- 
tion will  be  stabilized  at  no  more  than  7.5  M 
barrels  day,  far  below  the  20  M  barrels/day 
projection."  This  estimate  was  made  shortly 
before  Christmas. 

For  evidence  that  Aramco  secretly  encour- 
aged Saudi  Arabia  to  boost  prices,  the  Senate 
should  subpoena  the  records  of  all  meetings 
with  the  Saudi  oU  minister,  Ahmed  Zakl 
Tamanl.  At  first,  the  Aramco  crowd  quietly 
pressed  for  an  increase  to  aroiind  $6  i>er 
barrel.  The  price  rise  was  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a  tax,  which  could  be  charged  off  against 
the  U.S.  taxes  of  the  Aramco  partners. 

With  oil  prices  going  up  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  partners  could  then  Justify  increas- 
ing U.S.  prices,  which  would  give  them  extra 
capital  to  reactivate  abandoned  wells  at 
home. 

The  Senate  might  be  Interested  in  subpoe- 
naing the  statistical  data,  which  Aramco  fur- 
nished to  Its  partners.  The  Big  Pour  also 
prepared  some  fascinating  economic  anal3r8es, 
complete  with  charts,  showing  how  the  price 
rise  would  Increase  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 

I\x)tnote:  W©  explained  In  our  original 
story  that  Aramco  became  nervous  over  the 
world  repercussions  catised  by  soaring  oil 
prices.  At  this  point,  Aramco  tried  to  stop 
the  price  trend  It  had  helped  to  start.  A  dele- 
gation, reversing  Its  earlier  line,  urged  the 
Saudis  to  stabilize  prices. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,   1974] 

A*AMco   Backed   Saudi   On,   Price   Risx 
(By   Jack    Anderson) 

The  story  behind  the  leap  in  oil  prices  Is 
revealed,  at  least  In  part,  In  the  secret  cor- 
porate papers  of  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Co.  (Aramco). 

The  new  Pike's  Peak  prices  will  cost  the 
world's  oil  consumers  billions  of  dollars  and 
the  Jolt  the  economies  of  oil-dependent  na- 
tions. 

Aramco  is  the  world's  largest  oil  producer. 
Its  derricks  outnumber  the  palms  on  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert,  which  covers  an  un- 
derground sea  of  petroleum. 

Aramco  Is  a  consortium  of  four  of  the  five 
largest  V3.  oil  giants — Exxon,  the  biggest; 
Texaco,  second;  Mobil,  fourth  and  Standard 
OU  of  California,  fifth. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  four  com- 
panies have  earned  enormous  profits  on  the 
crude  oil  under  the  Saudi  sands — proflta 
that  were  sharply  boosted  by  a  secret  1960 
Treasury  Department  ruling  that  permitted 
them  to  cliarge  their  royalty  payments  off 
their  U.S.  taxes,  dollar  for  doUar. 


The  write-off.  which  has  been  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  credits  to 
the  Aramco  partners,  was  Justified  on  na- 
tional security  grounds.  This  special  incen- 
tive was  needed,  Aramco  pleaded,  to  preserve 
the  Saudi  oil  for  U.S.  defense. 

As  a  measure  of  the  worth  of  this  multi- 
million-dollar argument.  Aramco  has  cut  off 
all  Saudi  oil  to  U.S.  armed  forces  since  Oct. 
21  at  King  Faisal's  request.  The  king  was 
offended  at  UJ3.  arms  shipments  to  Israel. 

Aramco  expects  to  lose  Its  fabulous  Saudi 
oil  concessions  eventually,  but  would  dearly 
like  to  put  off  the  dreadful  day.  The  corpor- 
ate papers  predict  that  King  Faisal  will  take 
over  the  oil  fields  "well  before  1980." 

In  an  anxious  scramble  for  new  sources  of 
crude,  the  Aramco  partners  dusted  off  plans 
to  reactivate  U.S.  wells  that  had  been 
temporarily  abandoned. 

As  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  cheap  Saudi 
oil  available,  the  four  partners  weren't  In- 
terested In  conducting  costly  pumping  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States.  But  the  threat  of 
nationalization  dramatically  changed  their 
outlook. 

However,  they  didn't  want  to  give  up  the 
fat  profits  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
pUlng  up.  They  decided,  therefore,  that  they 
needed  higher  oil  prlcee  to  p>ay  for  reopening 
the  U.S.  wells. 

Before  they  closed  these  wells,  they  had 
creamed  off  the  oil  that  gushes  out  on  Its 
own  power.  Now  they  must  pump  gas  or  water 
Into  the  wells  to  force  out  the  "secondary" 
oil.  They  are  also  studying  "tertiary  tech- 
niques" for  extracting  oil  from  the  oil 
sands. 

To  raise  money  for  all  this,  Aramco  en- 
coxiraged  Saudi  Arabia  to  raise  oil  prices.  The 
corporate  papers  tell  of  secret  meetings  with 
Zakl  Tamanl,  the  polished  Saudi  petroleiun 
minister.  The  papers  mention  $6  as  the  price 
they  hoped  to  set  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 

The  Saudis  obligingly  came  through  with 
a  price  rise  in  the  form  of  a  tax  Increase, 
which  the  Aramco  partners  could  credit 
against  their  U.S.  taxes.  I'he  secret  papers 
contain  complex  charts,  which  show  that 
their  profits  Increased  In  proportion  to  the 
price  rise. 

Exxon's  profits  for  the  last  three  months  of 
1973  Jumped  59  per  cent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1972.  Mobil  reported  a  68  per  cent  In- 
crease, Texaco  a  70  per  cent  increase.  Stand- 
ard of  California  94  per  cent. 

The  strategy  of  raising  prices  worked  bet- 
ter than  the  Aramco  partners  bargained  for. 
Other  oil-producing  countries  Joined  In  the 
clamor  for  higher  profits,  untU  the  price 
soared  out  of  bounds. 

Alarmed  Aramco  officials,  fearful  of  world- 
wide political  repercussions,  went  back  to 
Yamanl  with  a  plan  to  stabilize  prices.  Al- 
though the  Aramco  partners  have  benefited 
mightily  from  the  high  prices,  they  don't 
want  to  press  their  luck  too  far  and  risk 
government  controls. 

The  corporate  papers  show  that  the  Aram- 
co brass  Is  preparing  for  another  showdown 
with  Yamanl  this  month.  They  exp>ect  Ya- 
manl to  call  for  "restructuring  Aramco,  giving 
Saudi  Arabia  a  greater  share  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction. They  believe  that  he  wUl  demand  an 
Increase  from  25  to  61  per  cent  of  the 
company. 

Then  Saudi  Arabia  wUl  wind  up  con- 
trolling Aramco,  and  It  will  be  Just  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Aramco  partners  will  be 
left  with  whatever  oil  they  can  squeeze 
out  of  their  U.S.  field*. 

Footnote:  Aramco  declared  that  "far  from 
encouraging  Increased  oil  prices,"  It  has 
"worked  for  reasonable  prices."  A  corporate 
statement  charged  that  we  had  failed  to 
substantiate  our  story  and  that  we  couldn't 
possibly  have  any  "valid  evidence"  to  back 
It  up. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  given  the  Sub- 
committee on  MiUtln»tlonal  Corporations 
headed  by  Sen.  Prank  Churcli  (D-Idaho)   a 


detailed  description  of  the  documents  in 
our  possession.  We  were  called  behind  closed 
doors,  where  we  testified  under  oath,  read 
excerpts  from  the  corporate  papers  and  told 
the  subcommittee  whlcJh  documents  to  sub- 
poena. 

STATION    OLOSINOS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  subcommittee  re- 
quested statistics  on  1973  gasoline  sta- 
tion closings. 

Mobil  reported  that  no  Mobil-owned 
and  operated  stations  were  closed;  670 
Mobil-owned  and  dealer-operated  sta- 
tions closed;  and  171  dealer-owned  sta- 
tions shut  down. 

Nineteen  of  its  "saJary  stations"  were 
closed  last  year.  Shell  said,  as  were  741 
franchised  stations  and  five  inde- 
pendents. 

Some  258  Texaco-owned  stations 
cesised  operations  as  did  793  stations  op- 
erating imder  a  third-party  lease.  Texaco 
reported  that  865  privately  owned  and 
independently  operated  service  stations 
handling  Texaco  brand  products  were 
closed  by  the  retailers. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  said  19  sta- 
tions it  owned  were  closed  In  1973  and 
298  dealer-owned  stations  closed.  An- 
other 661  stations  closed  which  were 
leased  to  and  operated  by  dealers,  Stand- 
ard of  California  said. 

Standard  of  Indiana  reported  that  Ave 
company-owned  stations  shut  down;  and 
768  stations  which  were  operated  by 
lessee  dealers  selling  gasolines  under  the 
Standard  or  Amaco  brands  were  closed. 

A  total  of  1,268  "company-owned  and 
leased— from  Investors — stations"  were 
"deactivated,"  Exxon  informed  the  sub- 
committee. 

Gulf  reported  that  1,931  "assured"  sta- 
tions— those  which  are  owned  by  the  flrm 
or  leased — ceased  to  operate  In  1973  as 
did  1,969  "Gulf  contract  dealers."  Those 
dealers  who  own  or  lease  their  facilities 
from  a  third  party. 

ARAB    CRUDE    OIL   KBGOTIATIONS 

Generally,  crude  oil  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Arab  States  or  from  any  other 
foreign  state  by  any  of  three  methods. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  rights  to  explore  for  and  pro- 
duce crude  oil  in  designated  tracts.  Al- 
though the  rights  are  usually  assigned  by 
Competitive  bidding,  they  sometimes  are 
assigned  to  a  company  which  has  indi- 
vidually submitted  an  exploration  appli- 
cation to  the  host  country  for  a  particu- 
lar tract.  Rights  may  also  be  obtained  by 
a  "farm-in,"  where  a  company  is  in- 
vited to  share  the  existing  rights  of  an- 
other party,  usually  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  host  government. 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  crude 
oil  from  foreign  states  Is  through  direct 
purchases  from  state  oil  companies.  This 
relatively  new  procedure  has  Increased 
dramatically  in  ImpKjrtance  recently  as 
state  oil  company  participation  in  major 
oil  concessions  has  become  a  much  more 
dominant  force.  Available  state  oil  com- 
pany supplies  are  usually  allocated  by 
competitive  bidding. 

The  third  method  of  obtaining  crude 
oil  from  foreign  states  is  through  direct 
purchases  from  other  private  oil  com- 
panies. These  transactions  require  no 
negotiation  with  the  government  of  the 
foreign  coimtry  involved. 
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The  day-to-day  relationships  with  host 
country  governments  are  usually  handled 
by  company  field  management  personnel. 
Matters  such  as  negotiating  tax  refer- 
ence— posted — prices  and  basic  revisions 
to  agreements  are  usually  handled  by 
concessionaire  shareholder  representa- 
tives and  field  management  personnel. 
Because  many  concession  arrangements 
are  jointly  owned,  many  company  deci- 
sions and  negotiations  are  made  on  a 
team  basis. 

During  the  I960's,  there  were  true  ne- 
gotiations between  oil  companies  and 
foreign  states.  However,  since  the  early 
1970's,  the  "government  take" — royalties, 
taxes,  and  other  payments  from  the  oil 
companies'  share  of  oU  production — ^has 
become  less  negotiable. 

Before  1970,  Middle  East — Including 
OPEC  and  Libya — posted  prices — the 
number  upon  which  Government  take 
was  calculated — were  determined  in  ne- 
gotiations. But  In  the  1970's,  with  spare 
producing  capacity  vanishing  worldwide, 
the  accidental  rupturing  of  the  trans- 
Arabian  pipeline,  ensuing  tanker  short- 
ages, and  ever  increasing  demand,  the 
present  era  of  unilateral  pricing  by  for- 
eign oil  producing  governments  evolved. 

Efforts  to  establish  countervailing 
powers  by  consuming  nations  and  oil 
companies  have  failed.  Joint  industry  ne- 
gotiation terms,  imder  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  support  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  formed  for  the  Teheran  and 
Tripoli  negotiations,  encoimtered  stiff  re- 
sistance and  threats  of  nationalization. 
Agreements  have  been  continually  re- 
vised before  their  exploration  dates  to 
"maintain"  dollar  parity.  Cutbacks  in 
production  by  Kuwait  and  Libya  In  early 
1972  led  to  an  Increasing  tightness  of 
supply.  Unilateral  price  increases  by 
OPEC  have  basically  been  considered  as 
dicta  by  the  oil  companies.  Apparently 
none  of  the  companies  has  negotiated 
with  Arab  states  since  October  1973  for 
new  rights,  although  some  anticipate  a 
resumption  of  or  are  currently  negotiat- 
ing for  "buy  back"  oil  terms  negotiations 
and  participation  agreement  revisions. 

The  role  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 
in  assisting  oil  companies  in  acquiring 
foreign  crude  oil,  according  to  the  seven 
largest  domestic  oil  companies,  has  been 
very  limited.  Very  little  information  or 
assistance  is  ever  requested  by  or  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Government.  Al- 
though it  does  appear  that  the  compa- 
nies do  submit  negotiation  Information 
to  the  Government,  the  majority  of  these 
submissions  are  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
Goverrunent  has  not  actively  partici- 
pated in  industry  or  company  negotia- 
tions with  OPEC  nations,  except  the 
1971  visits  of  Under  Secretary  Irwin  to 
oil  producing  countries  and  current  at- 
tempts by  the  administration  to  have  the 
OPEC  boycott  lifted.  Exxon  makes  the 
following  statement  about  the  need  for 
Increased  Government  participation: 

It  seems  Imperative  that.  In  view  of  the 
radical  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the 
International  oil  scene,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  play  a  more  active  role. 

All  companies  stated  that  it  Is  in  their 
corporate  Interest  to  negotiate  the  price 
of  Arab  crude  oil  downward  In  the  inter- 
est of  their  consumers  and  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  general.  Standard  of  Indiana 


indicated  that  to  the  extent  that  high 
prices  discourage  wastefulness,  they  are 
beneficial,  although  current  prices  and 
price  IncreEises  have  been  disruptive  to 
our  economy  because  of  their  magnitude. 
Standard  of  Indiana  also  states : 

In  the  present  near-chaotic  state  of  over- 
seas crude  oil  prices,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast how  our  profits  would  be  affected  by  a 
negotiated  reduction  In  crude  price  by  the 
Arab  states.  .  .  .  Prom  the  company's  point 
of  view.  It  wotild  appear  pointless  to  attempt 
a  negotiated  reduction  In  crude  oil  prices 
without  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  resolve 
the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the 
worldwide  supply /demand  Imbalance. 

TTNUTtLlZED  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 

Another  question  asked  had  to  do  with 
the  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells  In  which 
each  company  had  an  Interest  which  are 
capable  of  production  but  are  not  at 
present  producing  at  full  capacity  and 
the  unutilized  production  capacity  repre- 
sented by  these  wells,  classified  ijy  their 
location  and  the  reason  they  are  produc- 
ing less  than  capacity. 

Texaco  said  that  it  "has  no  oil  well 
with  imutillzed  production  capacity"  be- 
low that  permitted  by  State  regulatory 
bodies.  Texaco  also  Indicated  It  had  no 
imutillzed  gas  production  capacity. 

Exxon's  position  was  similar  to  that 
of  Texaco,  as  it  reported : 

Exxon  U.S.A.  does  not  have  proved  oil  re- 
serves capable  of  economic  production  cur- 
rently that  are  shut-in  waiting  for  higher 
prices.  Exxon's  U.S.A.'s  producing  oil  well 
compilations  are  operating  at  capacity  rates 
subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  con- 
servation rules  and  envlrormiental  regula- 
tions. 

Exxon  'U.S.A.  has  virtually  no  gas  that  It 
can  make  currently  available  for  additional 
sales. 

Exxon  said  its  liquid  production  de- 
creased since  1972  but  that : 

The  rate  of  decline  has  been  substantially 
retarded  by  extensive  work  programs.  A  sim- 
ilar program  for  gas  wells  has  also  been  con- 
ducted. 

Standard  of  California  explained  that: 
Over  the  years  a  number  of  wells  have  been 

shut-in  because  they  reached  the  economic 

limit  at  prevailing  prices. 

When  shut-in  these  wells  accounted 
for  production  of  5,000  to  7.000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  The  firm  said  that  500 
wells  could  be  brought  back  into  produc- 
tion at  the  new  level  of  crude  oil  prices. 

Mobil  said : 

It  only  makes  good  business  sense  to  pro- 
duce as  much  oil  and  gas  allowed  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  regulations  and  consistent  with 
technically  sound  reservoir  operation  aimed 
at  maximizing  recovery.  This  Is  what  we  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  in  the  future. 

Mobil  said  that  of  its  15,000  wells  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  200  are 
shut-in  at  any  one  time  for  workovers 
taking  less  than  a  week.  In  addition, 
Mobil  had  85  wells  shut-in  waiting  for 
pipeline  connections  or  Government 
clearances.  These  wells  were  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  producing  13,775  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  and  290  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day. 

Shell  Oil  reported  that  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1973,  its  unutihzed  oil  produc- 
ing capacity  was  45,200  barrels  per  day 
from  710  wells.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this 
unutilized  capacity  was  from  a  field  in 


Utah.  Shell  said  that  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  complicated  by  the  unusual 
waxy  characteristic  of  the  oil  was  the 
reason  for  not  producing  the  Utah  field. 
The  remaining  one-third  of  the  unutil- 
ized oil-producing  capacity  was  indi- 
cated as  being  associated  with  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  that  were  not  permit- 
ting maximum  production  of  fields. 

Gulf  on  indicated  that  it  has  588  wells 
shut-in  that  were  capable  of  producing 
14,769  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Of  the 
total.  8,208  barrels  of  oil  per  day  was 
not  being  produced  becaixse  of  State  reg- 
ulatory controls  over  production.  An- 
other 6,400  barrels  of  oil  per  day  of  oil 
wsis  not  produced  In  Utah  since  trans- 
portation facilities  were  limited. 

Gulf  said  that  its  shut-in  gas  wells 
were  capable  of  producing  286  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  About  half  of 
the  shut-in  capacity  was  attributed  to 
being  "prorated  by  pipeline  nomina- 
tions." One-fourth  of  the  shut-in  gas  ca- 
pacity was  associated  with  "waiting  on 
pipeline  construction,"  and  another  20 
percent  was  explained  as  resulting  from 
"State  regulatory  controls." 

Gulf  did  not  report  the  quantities  in- 
volved, but  said  that  it  had  wells  that 
had  "been  drilled  but  not  completed  for 
production." 

Standard  of  Indiana  said  that  it  had 
no  substantial  production  capacity  that 
it  could  bring  onstream  to  help  alleviate 
the  energy'  shortage.  However,  with  an 
in-State  regulatory  and  legal  require- 
ment an  additional  50,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  could  be  produced  with  facilltj- 
expansion.  The  company  said  that  its 
shut-in  production  that  could  be  brought 
on-stream  with  the  higher  crude  oil 
prices  would  amount  to  only  2,681  barrels 
of  oil  a  day. 

1973    EARNDfCS 

standard  of  California  reported  its 
estimated  net  income  in  1973  was  $184 
million  in  the  United  States  and  $844 
million  worldwide.  Sades  and  operating 
revenue  were  an  e.'^timated  $4,169  billion 
in  the  United  States  and  S8.482  billion 
worldwide. 

The  company  issued  these  figures  for 
the  2  previous  years: 

[in  millions] 


1971 

1972 

United     World- 
States        wide 

United 
states 

World- 
wide 

Sales  reveriue 

J3  38b     $5,728 

«,  634 
200 

{6.476 

Net  income... 

185          511 

547 

On  January  30,  1974.  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia issued  a  press  release  saying  that 
1973  worldwide  profits  were  up  54  per- 
cent over  1972  and  65  percent  of  1971. 
In  the  United  States,  the  release  as- 
serted, profits  were  down  8  percent  from 
1972  and  dowTi  0.5  percent  from  1971. 

The  firm  noted: 

The  principal  reason  for  declines  In  the 
U.S.  was  that  the  November  and  December 
Increased  cost  of  purchased  oU,  domestic  and 
Imported,  could  not  be  passed  on,  by  means 
of  price  Increases,  until  1971  because  of  the 
delays  built  into  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
reg^uiatlons.  The  foreign  earnings  reflect  Im- 
proved product  prices  comfiej'ed  to  seriously 
depressed  prices  in  prior  years,  and  from 
the  dollar  devaluation. 
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In  replying  to  the  question  of  its  1973 
earnings.  Texaco  referred  the  subcom- 
mittee to  a  press  release  issued  January 
24,  1974.  in  which  Maurice  F.  Granville, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  an- 
nounced that: 

The  full  year  1973  produced  the  highest 
earnings  for  any  year  In  Texaco's  history  and 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973  similarly  showed 
higher  earnings  than  In  any  previous  quar- 

Mr.  Granville  described  the  record 
earnings  as  "gratifying." 

Specifically,  the  press  release  reported, 
c(Hisolldated  net  income  of  Texaco  for 
the  fuU  year  1973  was  $1,282,403,000  or 
$4.75  a  share.  These  figures  were  then 
compared  with  1972  income  of  $889  040  - 
000  or  $3.27  a  share.  The  earnings  in- 
crease came  to  45.4  percent,  the  press  re- 
lease noted,  adding  that  fourth  quarter 
earnings  climbed  70.1  percent  from  1972 
to  1973.  In  dollars,  net  Income  for  the 
fourth  quarter  went  up  from  $266.6  mil- 
lion in  1972  to  $453.5  million  in  1973. 

Approximately  35  percent  of  the  1973 
earmngs  was  attributable  to  U.S.  opera- 
tions compared  with  49  percent  in  1972 
The  bulk  of  the  earnings  for  1973  came 
from  other  areas  worldwide.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville stated : 

U.S.  earnings  faUed  to  keep  pace  because 
of  decllnoe  in  VS.  crude  oU  and  natural  gna 
production  and  because  of  price  controta  on 
petroleum  products  and  on  existing  produc- 
tion in  the  face  of  sharply  rising  coeta. 

The  Texaco  press  release  said  consoll- 

oated  gross  Income  for  the  full  year  was 

about  $11.8  billion  in  1973.  an  increase  of 

;  ,n'^"^®'^*  °^®""  ^«  W.97  billion  total 

of  1972.  Texaco's  gross  income  for  the 

J^ii^o'^yt':^/  ^f^  ^"«  "P  48  «  percent 
197?  ^^'^^  *°  *^  *  ''""^^  ^ 

Terming  this  a  "highly  unusual"  pe- 
riod in  history,  Mr.  Granville  added: 

t  J^J*'^°?a!iP"^'^'  "P«:»«Uy  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1973.  foUowed  a  period  of  four 
yoMB  in  which  the  company's  returns  on 
both  gross  income  and  total  assets  had  been 
lading  behind  the  average  returns  of  the 
l««t  10  years. 

The  higher  earnings  reflected  sharp  in- 
^i^f*.^  product  prices  that  followed  the 
Unpoeltlon  of  the  Arab  oU  cutbacks  and  em- 

htfrf  ^  ^^^^-  "  w«ll  as  the  continued 
high  levels  of  worldwide  operations 

This  strengthening  of  product  prices  over 
^fh  f  ^'^'5'  unsatisfactory  levels  took  place 
nfi?*.  f  ^J^^  Europe  and  other  overseas 
markets  and  in  the  United  States  within  Cost 
of  Living  OouncU  guidelines. 


The  press  release  said :  • 

Of  particular  significance  were  the  unusual- 
ly high  foreign  currency  operating  earnings 
as  expressed  in  U.S.  dollars.  Estimated  earn- 
ings In  the  United  States  rose  about  16 
percent. 

About  $150  mUlloa  of  the  $268.6  million 
worldwide  earnings  Improvement  resulted 
from  the  conversion  at  foreign  currency  prof- 
It  and  loss  statements  Into  a  weaker  1973 
doUar.  Mr.  Warner  cautioned  that  the  recent 
strength  of  the  dollar  versus  foreign  cur- 
rencies, if  maintained  through  out  1974, 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  1974  earn- 
ings. 

To  demonstrate  the  impact  of  foreign 
currency  operating  earnings  on  its  1973 
earnings  Mobil  included  in  its  press  re- 
lease two  charts.  The  first  shows  earn- 
ings with  the  favorable  currency  trans- 
lated effect.  The  second  chart  shows 
earnings  without  the  currency  transla- 
tion effect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  charts  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


I 
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which  is  comparable  to  that  of  leadlne  com 
panles  In  other  industries. 

Exxon  submitted  a  chart  showing  its 
estimates    on    selected    financial    and 
operating  data.  Financial  data  are  ex 
pressed  in  millions. 

I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  that  the 
Ecxon  chart  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1973 


1973  earnings 
estimated 


Change 
(percent) 


Up  IS 
Up  70 
Up  47 


U.S.  operations I  J273  g 

Foreign  operations .'.'l  569  0 

Worldwide 842  8 

Adjusted  1973 

earnings 

estimated 

U.S.  operations C73  8  Ud  15 

i?'»|f"  operations 419:0  ^^35 

«""«1*"1» 692.8  uga 


Total  revenues ,  $28  500 

Taxes  and  duties  other  than 

excise  and  income  taxes  .     .  $4  533 

Excise  faxes 12' 330 

Income  taxes '  S3  602 

Total  income  and  other  taxe'sV 

Amount jio  465 

Percentof  total  revenues..  36  7 

Net  income: 

Amount j2  440 

Percent  of  total  revenues. I  'g  g 

Chemical  product  revenues 
(including  transfers  to  petro- 
leum affiliates) K\  ggQ 

Petroleum  product  sales,  bar- 
rels daily 6^  155  qoq 

Gross  production  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids,  in- 
cluding offtake  under  special 
arrangements,  barrels  daily..       6  712  000 

Refinery  runs,  barrels  daily 5  759' 000 

Natural  gas  sales— billion  cubic 
feet  daily 97 


1972 

K2,43» 

{3,989 
Jl, 761 
»,346 

18.096 
36.1 

J1.532 
6.8 


Jl.  517 
5,701,000 


6.145,000 
5,146,000 

9.3 


Changa 
(percent) 


nnTnnf^"^  "'^  ^^f  ^^"^^  earnings.  Mobil 
put  out  a  press  release  January  24  1974 
The  press  release  was  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee. 

In  the  release,  MobU  said  its  1973  earn- 
ings were  $842.8  million  or  $8.28  a  share. 

SS^'^mnit®-®  ^'V^J"^  ^«^"  ^^^  the 

in  1972^r  "?>,.%  *^f^  *  '^"«'  «*™^ 
in  1972.  For  the  fourth-quarter  of  1973 

earnings  were  $271.6  million,  or  $2  67  a 
Sr^io^o  *""^¥e  of  68.2  percent  over 
S«i  .^Zfn,/°''^-1"*^^  earnings  of 
Jid      °^-°°-  °'"  ^^-59  a  share.  MobU 

MobU  Chairman  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr 
was  quoted  in  the  release  as  saying  that 
earnings  outside  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  the  major  portion  of  the 
earnings  Increase  over  1972. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  MobU  Chairman 
•  Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  said  the  increased 
•earnings  in  1973  "reflected  recovery" 
from  low  1972  earnings.  Mr.  Warner  said 
domestic  crude  and  natural  gas  prices 
had  also  Increased  while  marketing  ex- 
penses had  declined.  He  said  that: 

WhUe  product  prices  had  gone  up  In  1973 
these  Increases  were  substantially  offset  by 
higher  costs  for  crude  oU  and  other  raw 
materials. 

Mr.  Warner  also  pointed  out  that  the 
oU  industry  had  been  under  Government 
price  controls  since  the  summer  of  1971. 

In  a  press  release  of  January  23,  1974^ 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  Exxon 
estimated  consolidated  earnings  for  1973 
at  $2.44  bUllon  or  $10.89  a  share.  In  1972 
the  firm  had  earnings  of  $1,532  biUion  or 
$6.83  a  share. 

Fourth  quarter  1073  earnings  were 
estimated  at  $784  mUUon  or  $3.50  a  share, 
Exxon  reported,  compared  with  1972 
fourth  quarter  earnings  of  $493  million 
or  $2.19  a  share. 

The  press  release  asserted  that  Exxon 
had  achieved  an  18.8  pecent  return  on 
shareholders'  equity  in  1973,  compared 
with  12.8  percent  in  1972.  On  the  basis  of 
assets  employed  totaling  about  $25  bUUon 
at  year  end  1973.  the  return  improved  to 
10.4  percent  In  1973  from  7.3  percent  in 
1972,  Exxon  reported. 

J.  K.  Jamieson,  chairman  of  the  board 
observed : 

I  hope  thU  signals  the  start  of  a  period  in 
^ich  the  (Exxon]  Corporation  wlU  again 
be  earning  a  rate  of  return  on  Investment 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Gulf  reported  Its  state- 
ment of  earnings  for  1973  this  way: 

Gulf  OU  corporation's  consolidated  net 
earnings  for  1973  were  $800  million,  com- 
pared with  $447  miUlon  for  1972.  before  In- 
cKislon  of  a  $250  mUllon  extraordinary 
write-off  in  that  year.  These  1973  earnings 
are  equivalent  to  $4.06  per  weighted  average 
share,  up  from  $2.15  in  1972.  These  earnings 
represent  a  profit  of  8  cents  per  dollar  on 
the  gross  revenue  of  $9.9  billion  up  from  the 
6.8  cents  margin  on  I97a's  $7.7  billion.  Trans- 
lated into  profit  on  crude  and  product  sales, 
Oulf  earned  about  1.5  cents  per  gallon  on 
its  worldwide  operations  last  year. 

Approximately  $480  mUllon  was  earned  In 
Gulf's  petroleum  operations  in  the  United 
States,  a  14  percent  Increase  over  1972.  and 
before  amortization  of  nonproducing  leases, 
exploration  expenses  and  dry  hole  expenses 
totaUng  $116  mUlion.  The  Improved  perform- 
ance of  XSa.  Petroleum  operations  was  due 
to  Increased  prices  for  crude  produced  and  to 
a  12.3  percent  increase  In  refined  product 
sales  volumes.  Product  price  increases  re- 
ceived by  the  company  refiected  the  recovery 
of  Increased  costs  as  approved  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcll.  Production  of  crude  oU  de- 
clined 37,000  b/d  or  about  8  percent.  However, 
this  was  more  than  offset  by  significant  in- 
creases In  crude  oil  Imports  and  by  increasing 
refinery  runs  to  96  percent  of  capacity,  com- 
pared with  90.5  percent  In  the  prior  year. 

Foreign  petroleum  operations  showed  net 
earnings  of  $560  mUllon  compared  with  $180 
million  in  1972.  The  balance  of  the  opera- 
tions had  an  aggregate  loes  of  $124  mUllon 
chiefly  reflecting  nuclear  activities. 

Reporting  in  a  January  28,  1974  press 
release.  Standard  OU  of  Indiana — Am- 
oco— estimated  consolidated  earnings  for 
1973  to  be  $511.2  mUUon.  Earnings  per 
share  were  $7.33,  an  increase  of  36  per- 
cent over  1972,  the  firm  announced.  "On 
a  fuUy  dUuted  basis,"  Amoco  said,  earn- 
ings in  1973  were  $7.08  a  share  and  In 
1972  were  $5.21. 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  for  1973  were 
$121.5  million,  an  increase  of  53  percent 
over  the  $79.5  mlllian  earned  in  the 
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fourth  quarter  of  1972,  Standard  of  In- 
diana said.  The  company  chairman,  John 
E.  Swearingen  said  the  1973  earnings  of 
$511.2  million  are, 

less  than  the  company  wUl  expend  in  the 
United  States  In  1974  on  efforts  to  Increase 
domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  crude 

oil. 

Pointing  to  gains  achieved  In  both 
petroleum  and  chemical  operations 
worldwide,  Mr.  Swearingen  attributed  a 
large  portion  of  the  increased  profits 
chiefly  to  higher  prices  for  crude  oU.  Mr. 
Swearingen  described  the  increase  in  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  as : 

crucial  to  an  expanded  search  for  new  do- 
mestic supplies  of  petroleum  and  Increased 
production  from  existing  fields. 

Shell  submitted  a  chart  showing 
"statement  of  Income  and  retained  earn- 
ings" for  1973  and  1972  for  Shell  and  its 
subsidiaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHELL  OIL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES-STATEMENT  OF 
INCOME  AND  RETAINED  EARNINGS 


Revenues 


1973 


1972 


Salts  and  other  operating 
revenue  (including  con- 
sumer excise  ana  ules 
taxes) tt,  701, 135, 000    $4,817,468,000 

Olvidends,  Interest  and 
other  income «,  431, 000  32,368,000 

Total 5, 748. 566, 000      4,849,836,000 

Costs  and  expenses: 
Purchased  raw  materials 
and         manufactured 

products 2, tt4, 9<a, 000      1,693,295,000 

Costs  and  operating  ex- 
penses     1,171,777,000         989,685,000 

Selling,  general  and  id- 

ministrative  expenses. .        5»3, 154, 000         489, 788. 000 
Income,    operating    and 
consumer  taxes: 
Consumer  excise  and 

salestaxes 817,327,000         741,570,000 

Operating  taxes 135,465,000         136,221,000 

Federal  and  other  in- 
come taxes 121,771.000  82  578  000 

Depreciation,  depletion, 
amortization  ana  retire- 
ments,   including    dry 

,  •'oles 441,695,000         396,805,000 

Interest  and  discount 
amortization  on  indebt- 
edness   60.780,000  59,423,000 

Total 5.416.872,000      4,  589,  356. 000 

Nat  income 332, 694, 000         260, 480, 000 

Retained  earnings  at  begin- 
ning of  year 2,116,801,000      2,018,072,000 


Cash  dividends  paid:  $2.40 
per  share 


Rttained  earnings  at  end  of 
year 


2. 449,  495,  000      2, 278,  552,  000 
161.704.000         161,751.000 

2,287,791,000      2,116.801,000 


Note:  1973— $4.94,  and  1972— $3,66  per  share  based  on 
JW'ed  average  share*  outsUnding  of  67,365,167,  and 
e',396,610  respectively. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  SheU  explained  these 
comparative  results  as  follows : 

The  financial  performance  of  the  company 
In  1973  compared  in  relation  to  the  depreaaed 
levels  of  the  prevloua  few  years.  Net  Income 
rose  from  $260.5  mUllon  In  1972  to  $333.7 
mUUon  In  1973.  A  major  reaaon  lor  this  wma 
continuing  Improvement  In  the  perfonn- 
uice  of  the  chemical  dlvlBlone.  Other  per- 
tinent factors  were  the  large  scales  toI- 
umes  of  petroleum  products,  an  Increase  in 


domestic  crude  oU  prices  under  the  3-tler 
system  established  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU,  and  the  firming  up  of  the  prices  of 
most  products. 

COBCPARISON    O*    UJS.    AND    rOKXION    ACTIVITUB 

Senators  were  Interested  in  comparing 
United  States  and  foreign  sales  volume, 
earnings,  and  crude  production  for  each 
company. 

The  companies  answered  this  question 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  summarize  their  responses 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  subcommit- 
tee files. 

However,  Standard  of  California  pro- 
vided a  clear  breakdown  of  such  activi- 
ties by  percentEige  which  I  believe  is 
very  informative.  Since  Standard  of  Cal- 
ifornia Is  a  major  shareholder  In  Aramco, 
the  Saudi  Arabian  producer,  Its  figures 
show  the  impact  of  production  from 
that  huge  reservoir  of  oD. 

In  1960.  52  percent  of  Standard  of  Cal- 
ifornia's net  earnings  were  derived  from 
the  United  States,  5  percent  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  43  percent 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Prellm- 
inarj'  figures  for  1973  Indlcjate  that  U.S. 
earnings  had  dropped  to  22  percent  of 
the  total  while  Western  Hemisphere 
earnings  rose  to  15  percent  and  Eastern 
Hemisphere  earnings  to  63  percent  of  the 
total. 

Gross  production  of  crude  and  natural 
gas  liquids  showed  the  U.S.  percentage 
dropping  from  34  percent  In  1960  to  15 
percent  In  1973;  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's portion  dropping  from  9  percent 
in  1960  to  6  percent  in  1973;  and  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  percentage  jumping 
from  57  percent  to  79  percent. 

Net  assets  in  the  United  States  were  71 
percent  of  total  assets  in  1960  but 
dropped  to  an  estimated  58  percent  of  the 
total  in  1973.  The  Western  Hemisphere 
percentage  of  totsd  assets  Increased  from 
12  percent  In  1960  to  an  estimated  15 
percent  In  1973  while  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere assets  increased  from  17  percent 
in  1960  to  an  estimated  27  percent  of  the 
total  in  1973. 

Standard  of  California  points  out  that 
while  its  schedules  were  expressed  In 
terms  of  percentage.  In  accordance  with 
the  subcommittee's  request,  the  overall 
magnitude  of  the  dollars  or  quantities  in- 
volved should  be  examined. 

Thus,  while  net  earnings  In  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere  increased  from  $116  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  $528  million  in  1973,  net 
earnings  in  the  United  States  also  in- 
creased, albeit  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
from  $140  million  In  1960  to  $184  mil- 
lion in  1973. 

Similarly,  while  gross  liquids  produc- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  grew 
from  563,000  barrels  per  day  in  1960  to 
2,632,000  barrels  per  day  In  1973,  U.S. 
production  also  rose  In  that  time  period 
from  335,000  barrels  per  day  to  509,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Likewise,  while  Eastern  Hemisphere 
assets  grew  from  $477  million  in  1960  to 
$1.6  billion  in  1973,  U.S.  asseta  grew  from 
$1.98  billion  to  $3.36  billion  In  that  time 
period. 

Standard's  comment  on  growth  of  Its 
net  assets  In  absolute  terms  and  the  re- 
turns on  Investment  here  and  abroad  is 
Informative: 


Of  particular  interest  in  the  various  num- 
bers la  the  lact  that  the  net  assets  of  the 
company  have  grown  by  $3  billion  since  1960. 
an  Increase  of  107% .  In  the  United  StAtes  the 
incretise  la  $1.4  bUUon  vs  $1.6  bUllon  abroad. 
This  Increase  of  70  =rc  In  the  U.S.  Investment 
over  the  past  eleven  years  has  resulted  In 
an  Increase  In  domestic  profits  of  only  31% 
over  1960  and  an  Increase  of  52%  In  produc- 
tion. The  charge  that  investments  have  been 
made  abroad  at  the  expense  of  investments 
in  the  U.S.  Is  untrue,  but  It  Is  true  that  in- 
vestments made  in  the  U.S.  have  not  brought 
the  results  that  have  been  achieved  abroad. 

OTHER    StTBMBSIONS 

These  are  just  some  of  the  submissions 
which  have  become  part  of  our  record  of 
this  important  hearing.  Other  note- 
worthy company  submissions  include  es- 
timates of  recoverable  crude  reserves  for 
1973  and  1974:  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  in  alternate  energy 
sources;  the  impact  of  crude  price  in- 
creases on  energj-  intensive  industries 
and  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  internal 
financing  of  the  oil  industry  with  that  of 
other  industries. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations for  their  active  participation  in 
these  hearings  and  for  their  probing 
questions,  many  of  which  resulted  in  the 
information  I  have  briefly  outlined  for 
you  today. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
cold  January  morning  citizens  from 
every  comer  of  South  Dakota  joined  with 
me  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  urgent 
issues  on  my  home  State's  environmental 
horizon.  Our  goal  was  to  bring  these  is- 
sues squarely  before  the  people,  that  we 
might  begin  the  process  of  finding  a  vita] 
balance  between  economic  growth  and  a 
clean  environment. 

The  response  was  overwhelming.  The 
standing-room-only  crowd  that  jammed 
this  Conference  on  Environmental  Issues 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  to  address 
these  Issues,  To  the  many  of  us  who 
have  long  stood  for  the  recognition  of 
these  principles,  it  was  a  heartening  sign. 

Our  task  has  only  begun,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  procedings  of  this  conference, 
to  serve  as  the  springboard  from  which 
further  leadership  must  now  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Proceedings  of  the  Convtrence  on  Envihon- 

MENTAi,   Issues,   Jantart    12,    1974,    Siotnc 

Palls,  S.  Dak. 

(Opening    remarks    of    Senator    Obobck 

MCOOVXRN) 

I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  you,  on  this 
cold  January  morning,  to  this  Conference 
on  Environmental  Issues. 

The  recent  sub-zero  weather  £.nd  the 
threats  of  heating  problems  this  winter  bring 
to  mind  the  harsh  reality  of  pioneer  lift  In 
South  Dakota  and  the  Oreat  Plains  region. 
Recall  this  passage  from  Rolvaag's  epic  work. 
Giants  In  The  Earth,  on  those  early  winters: 

"A  grey  waste  ...  an  empty  sUence  .  .  . 
a  boundless  cold.  Snow  feU:  snow  flew:  a 
universe  of  nothing  but  dead  whiteness. 
Blizzards  from  out  of  the  northwest  raged, 
swooped  down  and  stirred  up  a  greyish -white 
fury.  Impenetrable  to  himian  eyes.  As  soon 
as  these  monsters  tired,  storms  from  the 
northeast  were  sure  to  come,  bringing  more 
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snow.  The  Lord  have  mercy!  This  Is  awfxil!' 
said  the  Xolk,  for  lack  of  anything  else  to 
say." 

Well,  our  winter  weather  la  often  still 
awful.  And  we  still  hope  that  the  Lord  has 
mercy  on  us— at  least  until  after  we  retiim 
home  from  this  meeting.  And  while  we're 
here,  perhaps  the  "heat"  surrounding  some 
of  the  Issues  on  the  agenda  will  be  adequate 
to  Iceep  us  warm. 

I  have  long  believed  that  one  of  South 
Dakota's  greatest  assets  was  the  quality  of 
her  unspoiled  environment.  It  Is  one  of  those 
blessing  that  we  have  taken  for  granted. 
It  seemed  Incapable  of  being  despoiled. 

But  we  now  recognize  that  this  precious 
asset  can  be  lost  here,  as  It  has  been  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Our  snow  still 
falls  Just  as  white  as  the  snow  Rolvaag  saw. 
But  there  are  places  In  America  where  it 
mangles  with  choking  smog  and  poUutlon. 
There  the  snow  Is  gray.  And  that  and  much 
•more  could  happen  here,  too. 

Such  concerns  Inspired  this  Conference 
Its  purpose  Is  to  focus  public  attention  on 
some  of  the  major  Issues  that  will  affect  oit- 
environment  In  the  near  future. 

All  South  Dakotans— not  Just  a  few  deci- 
sion makers— must  confront  these  Issues  We 
m,!i'  *?  affected:  not  Just  a  few.  And  to 
participate  Intelligently  the  people  must 
have  access  to  all  the  facts  on  both  sides. 

I  hope  for  a  thoughtful  discussion,  for  mo^t 
of  us  have  as  much  to  learn  as  we  have  to 

h,^*  ^"^Z  '°*^*  **»*  balance  vou  see  be- 
hind me  the  symbol  for  this  Conference.  For 

ill  r^?J*J"fK-°PL!?''  °*°"^°«  ^b*t  we  can 
r  rL^h       ?*.?'**^  '°'"  *  "*!»"'=«  between 

U  ^r^r    .*"**    **""   Environment.    It  Is   be- 

Sr^J.n''^".'"^"'  ""^^  *^**  extremism  In 
«vp-  o!^  ,  ,"**  "''^*'  ^^^  long-term  objec- 
tives^ Certainly  we  must  have  growth  to  pros- 

tfrfn^n^^n'^^'^W^^*  alternative  is  stagna- 

cost  U  equally  unwise.  Development  of  anv 
area  or  any  resource,  without  regard  for  thp 
possible  environmental  damage  is  at  be,t 
Short-sighted  and  at  worst  t^  seed  for^'fu! 

and  ./l^*'"°"  °'  *^«  ^«*'  lt«  resources, 
and  perhaps  even  Its  people 

1^7h  f  i,^  convinced  that  we  can  111 
afford  any  kind  of  development  purely  for 
the  sake  of  development.  Well  planned  prol 
grams  are  welcome.  Our  modem  state  of 
technology  la  quite  capable  of  deslg^m?de- 

SaUtTft  ,r^^**°*  ^»*^  envlrl^mfntll 
2^^i*7-  *  '^  WP  to  us  to  insist  upon  it  in 
adopting  oiu'  standards 

None  of  us  In  this  room  wants  to  see  or 
men^  ^  '}^'^^<'^^  damage  to  our  env?ron- 
?^u  r^f  ^^^  '^^  ■"'  *^««  Tbus  we  start 
thU   Conference   from   common   ground   bv 

e^«  f„*,f°°""°°  ^°*'-  "^'^  ^"  be  differ- 
ences in  how  we  follow  this  standard  in  a 

r^ri."/"  !"^«on.  Such  dlfferencw  L^ 
not  only  natural,  but  highly  beneficial  If  w^ 

ca^e'fXt^'^:?."^""'^"'^  ^^"^  If  we^'ll^n 
ca^ruily  to  what  everyone  has  to  say 

„-  U^,.      ''^  ^^^  throughout  this  meetlre 

^InT?  thft"^^,  ***"  '"^"'^  *"''  varied  vlew^ 
points  that  will  come  out  Inltlallv  We  have 
deUberately  asked  Individuals  and  groups  of 
a  wide  array  of  opinions  to  be  with  us   >U1 

^rd^lft^'^  ""H^  *°  ^«  hearTbut^o  bi 
r,^tl  ""  J?"?***  "^^re  are  areas  of  clear 
controversy  before  us.  Let  us  remember  that 

fZ^^l  """"f  *^^^  «»  balance  unTli?he 
limits  of  the  scale  are  clearly  before  us  Thus 
OUT  goal  today  must  be  to  understand  the 
differences,  consider  them  both  now  and 
afterward,  and  only  then  begin  to  move  to- 
ward a  rational  solution.  Too  often  we  think 
mostly  of  our  differences.  1  ask  each  of  vou 
to  stop  from  time  to  time  to  think  of  "the 
points  on  which  nearly  all  agree.  I  think  you 
will  be  surprised  to  And  that  there  are 
many. 
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SXMINAa    l:    COAIa    MINING    AND   POWXB 
DEVELOPMENT 

Moderator:  ProfesBor  Brent  Haglund,  Au- 
gustana  College,  Sioux  Falls. 

Panelists:  Merlin  Tipton,  Associate  State 
Geologist,  Unlv.  of  South  Dakota;  Ernst 
Hablcht  Jr.,  Staff  Scientist,  Environmental 
Defense  Piind.  New  York;  James  Qrahl,  Man- 
ager, Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota;  Ken  Holum,  Former 
Assistant  Secretary,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Participants:  Jack  Welland,  Public  Utili- 
ties Commissioner  Pierre  John  Hardaway, 
Environmental    Protection   Agency,   Denver. 

Mr.  Tipton  presented  a  series  of  slides 
showing  the  extent  and  quality  of  South 
Dakota's  coal  resouroes.  Since  the  text  of  his 
presentation  would  only  be  relevant  accom- 
panied by  the  slides,  his  remarks  are  not 
Included.  Questions  related  to  this  area  may 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Upton  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  VeTnllUon,  South  Dakota. 

Watl-r  :  A  LiMiTiNC  Pactor  to  Energy  Devel- 
opments   IN    THS    NOHTHEBN    PLAINS 

(Ernst  R.   Hablcht.  Jr.,   Staff   Scientist  and 
Director,  EDF  Energy  Program) 
Thank  3TOu,  Senator  McGovern.  for  provid- 
ing all  of  us  with  thl^  opportunity  to  ex- 
change Ideas  and  Information. 

On  October  16th  1973  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  together  Mth  other  environ- 
mental groups,  Incliictng  the  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Coimcll,  th«  Natural  Resources  De- 
fease Council  and  tha  Montana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration Joined  forces  !n  litigation  with  a 
number  of  Irrigation  companies  and  Individ- 
ual water  users  on  the  lower  Yellowstone 
River.  Together,  we  filed  suit  against  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  Billings.  Montana 
because  that  Agency  hae  literally  given  away 
vast  quantities  of  agricultural  water  for  coal 
gasification  and  electric  power  generation.  To 
many  this  may  seem  a  strange  combination — 
a  consortium  of  environmentalists  and  ag- 
ricultural water  users.  But  the  Issue  that 
drew  this  coalition  together  Is  gathering  mo- 
mentum every  day  and  It  should  be  a  vital 
concern  to  all  those  who  depend  on  water 
for  their  livelihood  In  regions  where  vast 
amounts  of  energy  ref  ources  are  likely  to  be 
extracted  during  the  coming  decade."  South 
Dakota,  downstream  of  such  developments, 
cannot  afford  to  look  the  other  way. 

A  vastly  more  water  Intensive  activity  than 
Irrigation  promises  to  soon  take  hold  In  the 
Northern  Plains.  The  conversion  of  Coal  to 
oU.  pipeline  quality  gas  and  electricity  re- 
quires enormous  amounts  of  water,  princi- 
pally for  the  dissipation  of  waste  heat,  A 
1200  MW(e)  generating  station,  operating  at 
an  80%  load  factor,  occasions  the  evapora- 
tion of  some  20,000  acrefeet  of  water  annually 
In  getting  rid  of  waste  heat.  The  first  com- 
mercial scale  coal  gasification  plant  to  be 
built  in  the  United  States,  to  be  sited  In 
Northwestern  New  Mexico  by  the  El  Paso 
NatTiral  Gas  Company,  will  con.sume  roughly 
10,000  acrefeet  of  water  In  the  course  of  jjro- 
duclng  about  90  bllilon  cubic  feet  of  gas  an- 
nually. Such  Industrial  plants  represent  an 
annual  production  of  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  our  current  de- 
mands for  electric  power  and  natural  gas,  re- 
spectively. That  very  demand  has  been  1..- 
creaslng  at  a  rate  of  between  7-10  "c  per  year. 
As  this  growth  is  compounded  annually,  we 
have  had  to  double  our  electric  power  pro- 
duction about  every  ten  years  and  our  nat- 
ural gas  production  rather  mc  re  frequently. 
Western  coal,  high  In  water  and  ash  con- 
tent and  rather  low  tn  heat  content  Is  Ill- 
suited  to  direct  combustion  for  purposes  of 
generating  electricity.  Were  It  not  for  the 
low  to  moderate  sulphur  content  of  much  of 
this  coal.  Increases  In  western  surface  min- 
ing would  not  have  been  so  marked  of  late. 
However,  such  recent  developments  are  in 
all   likelihood   the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  since 


there  are  gathering  Incentives  for  convert- 
ing this  resource  Into  pipeline  qtiallty  gas 
The  pressing  Is  on  sulace  mineable  coal  more 
than  ever  because  It  Is  very  cheap  to  extract 
and,  unlike  eastern  bituminous  coal  it  lends 
Itself  qmte  nicely  to  existing  technologies 
for  coal  gasification.  Current  production  ot 
natural  gas  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  a« 
trillion  cubic  feet  annually  and  falls  con- 
slderably  short  of  demand.  Let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  reasons  for  this  shortfall: 

1.  Uncertainties  concerning  price  dereguia- 
tlon  and  reregulatlon  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state shipments  have  certainly  provided  in- 
centives for  withholding  new  supplies  from 
tha  marketplace. 

2.  The  sale  of  natural  gas  on  a  declining 
block  rate  basis  has  served  to  foster  uneco» 
nomlc  growth  In  the  demand  for  this  re- 
source, WhUe  less  abaurd  when  unit  costs  of 
production  of  gas  were  declining,  such  con- 
tinued practices  can  only  be  regarded  as 
ludicrous  In  an  era  of  rising  unit  cost  pro- 
duction. 

3.  The  Incomplete  rejnilatlon  of  natural 
gas  led  to  the  two-tiered  supplv/demand 
situation  In  this  country.  Intrastate  gas,  not 
affected  by  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  has  been  committed 
with  Increasing  frequtncy  to  extremelv  poor 
values  of  service  with  concomitant  ineffl- 
clencles  and  waste. 

4.  Underlying  the  present  energy  situation 
has  been  the  systematic  lack  of  attention 
that  all  levels  of  government  have  paid  to 
the  energy  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy.  One 
particularly  unfortunate  aspect  of  such  In- 
attentlveness  has  been  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  an  Independent  assess- 
ment of  domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves.  WhUe 
the  U5.  Geological  Survey  provides  us  with 
very  good  numbers  for  coal  and  uranhun,  we 
have  no  such  equivalent  authority  to  obtain 
parallel  data  for  oil  and  gas.  Instead  we  rely 
entirely  upon  Information  supplied  by  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  question  of 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  we  have  chosen  to  treat  the  natu- 
ral gas  energy  sector  as  a  public  utility  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  lack  of  competition 
that  prevails  In  that  Industry.  Of  course,  a 
sizeable  portion  of  that  Industry  Is  con- 
trolled by  oil  firms  who  have,  In  recent  years, 
also  gained  substantial  control  of  our  coal 
and  uranium  resen,'es.  It  could  well  be  that 
we  require  more  rather  than  less  regulation 
but  only  such  regulation  that  works  to  In- 
sure the  long  term  public  Interest.  We  do  not 
need  a  continued  array  of  short  term  con- 
fiicts  of  Interest  such  as  have  prevailed  at 
all  governmental  regulatory  levels  since  the 
concept  of  public  utility  economics  began  to 
be  applied  In  this  country. 

The  development  of  energy  reserves  In 
the  West  Is  of  paramount  interest  because  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  those  very  reser\-es. 
Colorado  Is  slttln?  on  more  oU  than  Saudi 
Arabia  although  It  will  be  fare  more  costlv 
from  both  an  environmental  and  an  eco- 
nomic perspective  to  obtain.  There  Is 
thought  to  be  coal  under  nearly  half  of  the 
land  In  Wyoming  and  though  "only  a  small 
portion  of  It  Is  extractable  by  surface  mining 
techniques,  that  quantity  Is  very  large  com- 
pared to  other  cheaply  available  energy  re- 
sources and  represents  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive Investment.  Until  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  domestic  oil  companies  were  paying 
the  Federal  Government  bonus  bids  of  only 
81.00  per  acre  for  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  the  fuel.  The  concentration  of  portions  of 
this  coal  in  relatively  small  areas  Is  of  con- 
siderable Importance.  A  single  township  en- 
veloping the  town  of  Olllette,  Wyoming  con- 
tains 2.87  billion  tons  cf  coal,  most  of  which 
Is  within  500  feet  of  the  surface.  This  rep- 
resents an  average  of  70  feet  of  coal  under- 
lying the  entire  36  square  miles.  , 

Montana  contains  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  coal  as  Wyoming  and,  under  the 
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easternmost  part  of  Montana  and  the  west- 
ern third  of  North  Dakota,  there  are  for- 
midable deposits  of  lignite,  a  low  heat  con- 
tent form  of  coal  that  contains  much  ash 
and  water.  While  South  Dakota  Is  estimated 
to  possess  some  2  billion  tons  of  remaining 
lignite  resources,  this  Is  paltry  in  compari- 
son to  North  Dakota's  350  billion  tons  of  lig- 
nite, Montana's  132  billions  tons  of  sub-bl- 
tumlnous  coal  and  88  bllilon  tons  of  lignite 
and  Wyoming's  108  billion  tons  of  sub-bltu- 
mlnous  coal.  I  should  hasten  to  add  that,  of 
these  enormous  resources  in  place,  only  a 
modest  fraction  can  be  Identified  as  reserves 
produceable  at  present  prices  and  thus  liable 
to  extraction  In  the  near  future.  Though 
technology  and  prices  can  Increase  the  quan- 
tity of  producible  reserves  rather  rapidly, 
suffice  It  to  say  that  there  Is  presently  more 
coal  than  water  In  the  Northern  Plains 
States. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota  to  give  testimony  before  the  State 
Water  Commission  regarding  a  proposal  by 
the  Michigan- Wisconsin  Pipeline  Company  to 
make  use  of  some  375,000  acrefeet  of  water 
annually  from  the  Garrison  Unit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  cocU  to  natural  gas.  That 
company  claimed  that  It  would  require  17,- 

000  acrefeet  annually  of  water  for  a  coal  gasi- 
fication plant  producing  250  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day.  El  Paso,  In  Northwestern 
New  Mexico,  prc^x)sed  to  do  the  same  Job 
with  only  slightly  over  half  as  much  water. 
Interestingly,  the  North  Dakota  proposal 
would  use  coal  which  contained  a  good  deal 
more  water — water  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  overall  water  requirements  of  the  proc- 
ess— than  did  the  coal  to  be  used  by  El  Paso. 
Furthermore,  the  North  Dakota  climate  Is 
substantially  cooler  than  that  of  New  Mexico; 
gasification  of  North  Dakota  coal  should  thus 
require  less  cooling  water. 

In  effect,  one  company  In  one  state  claimed 
It  needed  to  use  more  than  twice  as  much 
water  to  do  the  same  Job  employing  the  same 
process  as  another  company  had  already  de- 
scribed In  a  different  region  of  the  country. 

1  concluded  that  either  the  Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipeline  Company  did  not  know  the 
process  and  cooling  water  requirements  of 
the  coal  conversion  technology  they  had  pro- 
posed to  use  or  they  were  being  less  than 
candid  with  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
ConmUsslon.  In  either  eventuality  there  was 
a  clear  need  to  further  study  the  proposal. 
Abundant  water  available  from  the  Garrison 
Unit,  m  contrast  with  limited  water  supplies 
In  New  Mexico,  may  have  influenced  the  pro- 
posal. 

What  was  clear  from  the  Michigan-Wiscon- 
sin proceedings  In  North  Dakota  was  the 
enormous  momentum  that  a  large  Industrial 
concern  Is  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  state  and 
local  decisionmakers  with  a  technical  pro- 
posal Involving  a  very  large  capital  Invest- 
ment. If  I  came  to  this  community  tomorrow 
with  the  backing  of  several  New  York  banks, 
flanked  by  an  array  of  technical  experts,  I 
could  probably  persuade  a  number  of  In- 
fluential citizens  of  the  merits  of  turning 
South  Dakota  into  green  cheese  and  shipping 
It  to  the  moon.  Make  no  mistake  about  It,  I 
would  have  the  same  success  In  persuading 
my  fellow  residents  of  Port  Jefferson,  New 
York  of  covering  Long  Island  Sound  with  a 
plastic  dome  for  "all  weather  boating."  Such 
Is  the  blindness  of  the  growth  ethic. 

Distressingly,  state  and  local  governments 
are  not  equipped  to  perpetuaUy  play  a  de- 
fensive role  against  such  propositions.  They 
lack  the  technical  expertise  and  legal  assUt- 
ance  to  make  the  best  bargains  for  their 
people  and  for  their  environment.  Of  course, 
the  political  process  Is  not  Immune  from 
tliose  who  would  enhance  the  value  of  their 
land  and  mineral  resource  holdings  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. Also,  the  possibility  of  playing  one  com- 
mxmlty  or  state  off  against  another— eco- 
nomic blackmail  as  It  were — Is  becoming  a 


genuine  problem  of  energy-related  develop- 
ments In  the  Northern  Plains.  Regional  plan- 
ning, with  the  teeth  of  enforcement  derived 
from  control  over  water  use  In  entire  drain- 
age basins,  Is  one  answer.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant solutions  He  on  the  demand  side 
rather  than  merely  focusing  on  energy  sup- 
ply. 

On  a  grandiose  but  admittedly  haphazard 
scale,  first  delineated  In  the  "North  Central 
Power  Study"  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  upstream  energy  developments 
are  occurring  that  will  surely  have  great  Im- 
pact on  South  Dakota.  The  consumptive  use 
of  vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  Its  tributaries  will  soon  com- 
mence with  little  or  no  concern  as  to  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  actively  en- 
couraging such  developments;  after  decades 
of  urging  the  agrarian  populace  as  to  the 
benefit*  of  water  developments,  the  cry  of 
"use  It  or  lose  It"  Is  beginning  to  have  a 
hollow  ring.  Impoundments  containing  water 
earmarked  for  agricultural  purposes  are  being 
rededlcated  to  the  benefit  of  Exxon,  Mobile. 
Gulf,  Shell  and  other  such  needy  recipients. 
The  commitment  of  water  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices  to  this  array  of  corporate  wel- 
fare clients  will  Insure  Its  rapid  consumptive 
use.  Of  course,  the  more  qulcklv  Montana 
and  Wyoming  water  out  of  the  Yellowtall  and 
Boysen  Units,  now  under  option  contracts  to 
an  array  of  energy  companies.  Is  committed 
and  used,  the  more  rapidly  the  Bureau  can 
Justify  the  construction  of  new  Impound- 
ments on  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. One  such  Impoundment,  the  proposed 
Allenspur  project  near  Livingston,  Montana, 
would  back  water  up  Into  Yellowstone  Park 
and  destroy  what  Is  generally  thoiight  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  In  the  United 
States.  That  project  would  surely  have  to  be 
built  In  order  to  maintain  firm  downstream 
flows  for  present  water  users.  Apparently, 
having  run  short  of  useful  and  statutorily  au- 
thorized activities  with  which  to  busy  Itself, 
the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  has  Illegally  and 
Irresponsibly  carved  out  a  whole  new  course 
of  action  for  Itself.  It  promises  to  soon  be- 
come the  handmaiden  of  Industry  rather  than 
of  agriculture.  Before  we  grant  this  Agency 
authority  to  put  the  oil  companies  In  control 
of  the  Northern  Plains  we  should  examine 
alternatives  to  the  gathering  water  grab. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  In  providing 
Industrial  water  from  streamfiows  In  this  re- 
gion Is  that  the  demand  for  Industrial  cooling 
water  Is  cyclic.  Peak  cooling  demands  co- 
incide with  both  peak  Irrigation  demands  and 
minimum  stream  flows  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  To  surmount  this  un- 
fortunate coincidence  of  maximum  demand 
and  minimal  supply  and  guarantee  firm  flow* 
during  all  seasons,  It  seems  necessary  to  build 
an  extremely  expensive  array  of  Impound- 
ments. This  Is  an  extraordinarily  wasteful 
way  to  go  about  solving  this  nation's  energy 
crisis  In  view  of  both  economic  and  environ- 
mental expense  associated  with  a  prolifer- 
ating network  of  dams  and  diversions  of  sur- 
face waters. 

Before  EDF  took  this  Issue  to  court,  we 
looked  into  alternatives  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As  a  point 
of  common  sense  and  indeed  one  of  law  as 
well,  the  Bureau  is  compelled  to  look  at  alter- 
natives before  It  enters  into  any  such  com- 
mitments to  supply  agricultural  water  to  In- 
dustrial users.  Of  course,  one  alternative  Is  to 
compel,  through  sound  marketing  practices, 
the  least  water  intensive  technology  that  is 
feasible  in  coal  gasification  or  electric  power 
generation.  Indeed,  where  water  costs  are 
high,  processes  are  devised  to  make  each  drop 
of  water  go  as  far  as  possible.  The  City  of  Loe 
Angeles,  which  buys  water  from  the  metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
presently  markets  Industrial  water  on  a  de- 
clining block  rate  basis  over  a  range  of  135  to 
105  dollars  per  acrefoot.  Consequently,  the 


Kaiser  Steel  Works  In  Pontana,  ju»t  outside 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  one  of  the  lowest  water 
requirements  per  ton  of  product  m  any  steel 
miU  In  the  United  States.  The  demand  for 
water  by  large  users  Is  extraordinarily  price 
sensitive.  If  governmental  bodies  could  Im- 
pose a  price  for  industrial  water  commensu- 
rate with  the  real  value  of  this  reeource  In 
the  Northern  Plains,  considerable  leverage 
over  Industrial  constunptlon  would  be  repaid 
along  with  substantial  revenues. 

There  exists  anoi-her,  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant, alternative  to  the  present  "marketing" 
of  Industrial  waters.  Beneath  the  vast  coal  re- 
sources of  Montana  and  Wyoming  there  is 
known  to  be  an  extremely  large,  deep  aqxilfer 
known  as  the  Madison  Limestone  Formation. 
Here  lies  hundreds  of  millions  of  acrefeet  of 
water  which,  though  not  easily  accessible  to 
an  Individual  Irrigator  or  small  water  user,  la 
a  genuine  possibly  quite  economic  alternative 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  schemes.  It 
certainly  merits  close  scrutiny  with  regard  to 
Its  economic  and  en\-lronmental  costs. 

EDF  hopes  to  dissuade  the  Bureau  from 
delivering  any  industrial  water  from  existing 
impoundments  until  such  time  as  we  can 
determine  the  leas'bUlty  of  using  deep  aqui- 
fers for  Industrial  ptuposes  in  the  Northern 
Plains.  Even  If  these  deep  aquifers  were  re- 
charged with  water  that  would  otherwise 
flow  to  surface  supplies,  we  would  stUl  have 
the  advantage  of  a  natural  "Impoundment" 
which  may  well  eliminate  the  need  for  a  new 
array  of  dams  and  diversion  systems.  But  the 
fight  may  not  be  easy;  the  energy  companies 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to  receive  yet  an- 
other subsidy  from  the  taxpayers. 

Although  environmentalists,  energy  com- 
pany executives  and  politicians  now  are  ac- 
cusing one  another  of  responslbUlty  for  our 
energy  shortages,  one  major  cause  for  cur 
present  energy  difficulties  lies  In  the  rigid  ap- 
plication of  policies  which  were  Inappropri- 
ate In  the  past  and  have  now  become  ludi- 
crous. Long-range  solutions  can  only  be 
achieved  by  conservation  in  present  uses  of 
energ-y.  efficiency  In  new  uses,  and  an  un- 
swerving commitment  to  Insure  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  full  cost  for  existing  and  In- 
creasing supplies  of  energy.  Should  we  elect 
to  satisfy  our  needs  through  an  environ- 
mentally destructive,  taxpayer-subsidized  ex- 
ploitation of  new  sources  of  energy  supply 
our  present  energy  supply  situation  could  uK 
tlmately  be  converted  from  a  state  of  Incon- 
venience and  dislocation  to  one  of  far  more 
serious  economic  proportions. 

Energy  In  this  country  has  been  artificially 
cheap  because  its  price  has  not  reflected  the 
true  costs  of  Its  production.  Government  tax 
regulatory,  land-use,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment policies  at  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels  have  resulted  In  the  massive  subsidi- 
zation cf  energy  extraction,  conversion  and 
end  use.  Over  the  years,  gross  Inefllclencles 
have  arisen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  such 
policies.  One  notable  Instance  of  poor  nollcv 
is  reflected  In  the  rates  for  power  charged  by 
^t'^^^  ut"'""-  These  rates,  alread?  sub! 
sldlzed  through  other  policies,  decrease  in 
price  with  Increased  consumption,  even 
though  much  new  generating  capacity  in- 
crewes  the  average  cost  of  a  kilowatt  hour 
EDF  has  singled  out  the  electric  utility  in-i 
dustry  because  of  Its  Inefficiencies  and  Its 
extraordinarily  high  growth  rate.  For  nearly 
two  years,  we  have  sought  to  change  the  rates 
that  electric  utUltles  charge  their  customers 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  the  excessive  growth 
in  demand  for  electricity.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned that  emerging  coal  conversion  tech- 
nologies to  be  employed  by  the  natural  gas 
Industry  will  cause  that  sector  to  become  far 
more  inefficient  and  environmentally  destruc- 
tive than  It  has  been  In  the  past. 

In  Its  most  recent  electric  rate  case,  EDF 
has  carried  out  an  extensive  utility  by  utility 
study  In  New  York  State  to  determine  how 
the  demand  for  electric  power  may  vaiy  with 
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price  changes.  Our  flndlngs,  unique  In  their 
detail  and  presented  In  testimony  before  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commlsaloln 
In  August.  1973.  are  in  agreement  with  such 
data  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  show 
that  price  la  a  strong  determinant  of  demand. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  large  users  of  elec- 
tric power,  but  also  applies  to  smaller  con- 
sumers who  do  require  longer  periods  of  time 
to  adjust  their  uses.  Given  such  a  respon- 
siveness to  price,  it  Is  clear  that  meaningful 
energy  savings,  price  stability  and  waste  re- 
duction would  result  from  a  rate  structure 
that  would  establish  prices  for  electricity 
which  truly  reflect  the  costs  of  production. 
Heretofore,  no  electric  utility  in  this  country 
has  had  an  accurate  Idea  of  what  it  tnily 
costs  to  serve  most  customers.  EDP  ha<:  come 
forth  with  several  practical  suggestions  to 
change  this  absurd  state  of  affairs.  We  are 
also  developing  parallel  arguments  regard- 
ing the  pricing  of  natural  gas. 

While    consumption    of    electricity    varies 
with  the  seasons,  the  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  time  of  day,  electric  utUltles  must  have 
the  capacity   to  supply  their  customers  at 
the  peak  period  of  demand.  Consequently, 
generating  units  and  transmission  facilities 
are  used  only  part  time.  Those  who  consume 
electricity  at  off-hours  do  not  strain  the  util- 
ity system,  and  thus  do  not  add  appreciably 
to  the  costs  of  the  system.  But  those  who 
make  added  demands  for  power  during  peak 
periods  compel  utilities  to  buUd  new,  ever 
more  expensive  generating  faculties.  By  util- 
izing   tlme-of-day    meters,    as    employed    in 
Prance,   higher  rates  would  be  charged  to 
those  who  consume  power  during  peak  peri- 
ods of  denmnd.  Such  a  pricing  policy  has  been 
shown  to  reduce  the  peak  demand  thus  dim- 
inishing the  need  to  construct  new  generat- 
ing plants.  Further.  It  equitably  assigns  those 
extra  costs  of  peak-demand  electricity  pro- 
duction to  those  consumers  who  strain  the 
limits  of  the  system.  Even  now,  instead  of 
such   a  sound  pricing  system,  our   electric 
utilities  continue  to  satisfy  peak  demand  with 
dirty,  inefficient,  part-time  generators  that 
bum  scarce  and  expensive  fuels  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  additional  costs  on  all  consumers, 
including  those  who  create  no  peak  demand 
This  is  a  luxury  we  can  Ul  afford  to  continue. 
EDP    wUl    continue    to    advance    Its    sound 
economic  alternative  and  will  enter  further 
cases  with  a  view  to  insuring  that  the  mar- 
ketplace for  electric  energy  works  efficiently 
while  Insuring  a  full  accounting  of  environ- 
mental costs. 

The  conservation  of  demand  for  energy, 
an  essential  component  of  any  successful 
strategy  for  solving  our  energy  sector's  prob- 
lems. Is  also  a  labor  intensive  solution.  Em- 
ployment Increases  with  a  move  to  a  recy- 
cling economy,  with  increasing  insulation  of 
buildings  and,  in  general,  where  subsidized 
energy  has  served  to  displace  labor,  to  the 
detriment  of  economic  efflclencv.  Yet  now  we 
are  about  to  embark  on  a  subsidized  energy 
expedition  unprecedented  In  costs.  The  syn- 
thesis of  gas  and  oU  from  strip  mined  coal 
and  the  utilization  of  oil  shale  will  be  ex- 
pensive both  environmentally  and  econom- 
ically with  respect  to  many  other  energy 
sources.  The  energy  Industry  Is  seeking  con- 
tinued help  from  the  taxpayers — In  the  form 
of  federal  research  and  development,  cheap 
energy  from  government  lands  at  giveaway 
prices,  relaxation  of  those  standards  that  rep- 
resent the  first  step  towards  incorporation  of 
environmental  costs  in  energy  prices,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  vast  panoply  of  policies 
that  have  served  to  so  heavily  subsidize  en- 
ergy use  In  the  past.  Once  again,  the  envi- 
ronment, the  taxpayer  and  even  many  con- 
sumers are  being  asked  to  make  sacrifices 
Oiven  the  Inequities  now  Inherent  In  the 
energy  marketplace,  environmentalists,  con- 
sumer groups,  the  spokesmen  for  the'  poor, 
taxpayer  coalitions,  and  even  many  labor 
unions,  should  begin  to  Identify  their  con- 
siderable areas  of  common  Interest,  for  the 


routes  to  many  of  their  individual  objectlvee 
are  vlrtxially  identical. 

Remarks  bt  Jamks  Orahl,  Manaokr,  Basin 

ELECTSIC    POWn    COOPXRATIVX 

As  my  assignment  on  this  panel,  I  will  re- 
view the  policy  adopted  by  Basin  Electric 
eleven  years  ago  on  rehabilitation  of  strip- 
mined  lands  and  our  present  views  on  this 
important  matter. 

When  Basin  Electric  negotiated  its  fuel 
supply  contract  in  1962  with  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  it  was  new  to  the  business  of 
power  production  and  perhaps  better  able 
than  established  producers  to  consider  poli- 
cies somewhat  different  from  the  ususd  ones 
In  the  power  and  mining  industries  in  the 
West.  Because  it  would  be  a  new  mine  and 
the  amoimt  of  strip  mining  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  had  been  relatively  limited. 
Consolidation  Coal  also  was  in  an  easier  posi- 
tion to  follow  dlfferant  practices  than  if 
these  had  meant  a  radical  break  with  widely 
established  mining  policies  in  the  region. 

All  of  Basin  Electric's  Directors  were  and 
are  now  working  farmers  and,  therefore,  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  prudent  use  of  land  and 
Its  conservation  for  the  use  of  future  gener- 
ations are  of  dally  concern  and  Importance. 
Probably  for  this  reason,  the  Board  and  man- 
agement were  anxious  from  the  beginning 
of  Basin  Electric  to  reduce  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  Basin  Electric's  power  pro- 
duction activities.  It  was  recognized  that 
such  effects  could  not  be  avoided,  but  the 
Board  felt  a  responsibility  for  trying  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  extent  possible  while  still 
remaining  competitive  In  power  production 
costs. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  decided  to  Include 
some  provision  in  our  contract  for  fuel  sup- 
ply for  some  rehabUltatlon  of  the  spoil  banks 
which  wovUd  result  from  Basin  Electric's  pur- 
chases of  more  than  one  nUlllon  tons  of  lig- 
nite per  year  for  our  first  generating  unit 
alone.  (Copies  of  editorials  commenting  on 
Basin  Electric  policies  are  attached.) 

We  did  not  know  what  could  or  shotUd  be 
done  because  there  was  no  experience  to 
draw  upon  in  respect  to  spoU  bank  reclama- 
tion In  the  upper  Orett  Plains.  As  a  mini- 
mum effort  that  would  make  the  spoil  banks 
look  better,  make  it  possible  for  machinery 
to  traverse  the  mined  lands,  and  create  at 
least  the  possibility  erf  plantings,  we  pro- 
posed to  Consolidation  Coal  Company  the  in- 
clusion of  a  contract  provision  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  spoil  banks  to  the  contours  of 
rolling  countryside,  and  for  participation  by 
Consol  and  Basin  Electric  in  an  experimental 
planting  program. 

Under  this  provision,  Consol  has  graded 
and  contoured  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  spoU  banks  to  the  contours  of  rolling 
ooimtryslde.  They  do  resemble  the  contours 
of  the  adjacent  undisturbed  coimtryside,  ex- 
cept for  the  "high  wall"  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  stripping  operation.  This 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  spoU  banks 
can  be  graded  into  acceptable  contours  at 
a  relatively  low  cost. 

However,  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  a 
condition  that  wUl  support  grass  or  other 
desirable  vegetation  is  another  matter.  The 
subsoU  which  ends  up  on  top  of  the  mined 
land  apparently  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
the  properties  reqiilred  for  the  proper  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  and  the  support  of  plant 
life  for  more  than  a  few  seasons,  until  after 
the  soil  has  had  many  years  to  weather 
leach,  etc. 

Consol  and  Basin  Electric,  shortly  after 
mining  operations  began,  asked  for  assist- 
ance and  advice  on  possible  soU  treatments 
from  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Research 
Center,  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire. 
This  is  located  at  Mandan,  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  Consol  mine.  Although  the 
Center  had  no  funds  for  such  work,  the 
scientists  at  the  Center  recognized  the  prob- 
lem as  an  Important  one.  They  have  analyzed 
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the  soils,  established  numerous  test  niot. 
and  generally  have  done  what  they  cak^ 
Investigate  the  relative  worth  of  variou^ 
types  of  treatment  for  the  soils  charactenr 
ing  the  spoU  banks.  ""^leriz- 

The  Center  has  done  considerable  researrh 
considering   that    it   had   to   be  done   with 
almost  no  money.  As  I  understand  their  find 
Ings  to  date.  It  appears  that  the  most  eHec 
tlve  treatment  Is  to  set  aside  surface  soli 
materials  and  replace  them  on  top  of  the 
graded    and   contoured   spoU   banks    other 
types    of    treatment,    such    as    fertUlzine 
mulching,  etc.,  do  some  good,  but  their  value 
for  the  long-term  Is  inconclusive  as  yet  and 
even  their  short-term  effects  are  less  bene 
flclal  than  covering  the  spoU  materials  with 
a  layer  of  the  original  surface  soUs. 

This  very  general  conclusion  la  by  no 
means  the  precise  kind  of  statement  which 
the  Center  scientists  would  make  but  it 
is  my  impression  as  a  layman  of  what  their 
work  to  date  generally  means. 

Partly  because  of  the  Center's  flndlnes. 
which  the  scientists  there  regard  as  vwv 
preliminary,  the  latest  session  of  the  North 
Dakota  state  legislature  amended  the  law 
on  spoU  bank  reclamation  to  require  the 
replacement  of  up  to  two  feet  of  surface 
soil  material  after  the  spoU  banks  had  been 
graded  and  contoured,  and  then  a  revegeta 
tlon  program  of  grasses,  shrubs  or  trees 

As  a  result.  Consol  has  been  removing  and 
stockpUlng  surface  soil  material  since  May 

1972,  preparatory   to  spreading   it  over  the 
spoU  materials  after  grading  and  contouring 

The  Center's  research  work  to  date  seeiM 
to  show  that  this  treatment  will  be  a  great 
Improvement  over  previous  practices. 
Whether  two  feet  of  surface  soil  material 
wiU  be  enough,  the  scientists  at  the  Center 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  Recent  news  reports 
Indicate  that  they  balleve  the  necessary 
depth  to  support  perennial  grasses  and  other 
desirable  vegetation  wUl  prove  to  be  nearer 
five  feet  than  two.  Thla  is  surface  soU  ma- 
terial, not  black  "topsoU",  that  they  are 
talking  about.  '' 

The  cost  of  the  treatment  now  required  by 
North  Dakota  law  Is  certainly  an  acceptable 
cost,  approximating  ntae  cents  per  ton  in 

1973.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the 
restoration  of  strip-mined  lands  in  North 
Dakota  to  an  acceptable  appearance  and 
productive  use  should  prove  feasible  from 
a  cost  standpoint  even  If  It  is  found  that  a 
deeper  layer  of  surface  soil  material  is  re- 
quired and  other  additional  treatment  la 
necessary. 

I  say  It  seems  "probable"  because  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  effects 
of  strip -mining  on  soU  structure  and  pro- 
ductlvlty,  underground  water  courses,  and 
other  aspects. 

I  believe  that  through  research  and  ex- 
perimentation and  experience,  it  will  be  pos- 
sibe  to  develop  satisfactory  methods  for  the 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  lands  and  their 
return  to  long-term  productive  use  in  most 
areas  of  the  West  where  large  coal  reserves 
exist,  and  for  the  prior  Identlflcatlon  of 
those  areas  In  which  such  reclamation  Is  not 
feasible. 

I  believe  this  because  of  the  success  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  In  converting  un- 
productive land  to  agriculturally  productive 
land  through  research,  and  because  of  the 
flndlngs  to  date  by  even  the  very  limited  re- 
search the  Mandan  Center  has  been  able  to 
perform  with  almost  no  budget. 

Then  too,  there  is  the  popular  assumption 
that  by  throwing  enough  money  at  the  re- 
search scientists  and  engineers,  we  can  de- 
velop new  enw'gy  technologies  which  wUl 
make  this  country  self-sufficient.  There 
seems  to  be  widespread  optimism  that  we 
can  develop  the  fast  plutonliun  breeder,  solar 
power  and  fusion  power  to  practical,  large- 
scale  commercial  levels. 

However,  these  In  fact  pose  difficult  tech- 
nical problems.  Theie  Is  no  natural  law  that 
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says  we  can  ever  develop  fusion  power,  for 
example,  particularly  on  a  large-scale  com- 
mercial basis.  But  If  we  can  embark  with 
such  optimism  on  this  quest  for  "unlimited 
energ>"  sources,  then  surely  we  should  have 
more  confidence  that  through  research  and 
practical  experience,  we  can  solve  the  less 
difficult  and  more  familiar  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  reclamation  or  restoration 
of  Western  strip-mined  lands,  and  to 
Identify  ahead  of  time  those  which  wUl  not 
be  amenable  to  reclamation. 

A  very  substantial  amovmt  of  reclamation 
can  be  done  for  acceptable  costs.  The  re- 
clamation cost  per  ton  of  coal  or  lignite  will 
vary  widely  depending  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  seam,  the  amount  of  overburdei:i, 
nature  of  the  overburden,  the  reclamation 
requirements,  and  so  forth.  To  provide  some 
rough  idea  of  possibilities,  an  eight-to-ten 
foot  seam  of  North  Dakota  lignite  produces 
about  12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  lignite.  In 
such  a  mine,  ten  cents  a  ton  would  provide 
$1200  to  $1500  per  acre  for  reclamation. 

In  Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  seams  varies  much  more  widely, 
with  coal  beds  up  to  thicknesses  of  100  feet 
and  more.  In  the  case  of  a  100 -foot  seam,  ten 
cents  per  ton  would  yield  $10,000  per  acre 
for  reclamation,  far  more  than  should  be 
needed. 

However,  it  Is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
what  Is  "needed"  In  terms  of  Investment  per 
acre.  There  has  not  been  enough  research 
work  and  reclamation  experience  for  there 
to  be  agreement  on  what  must  be  done  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  mined-land 
reclamation — or  even  on  what  a  "satisfac- 
tory" level  is.  For  example,  it  Is  not  always 
best  to  return  land  to  its  original  contours. 
Yet  draft  legislation  these  days  often  calls 
for  this.  "Original  contours"  sometimes  In- 
clude gulUes  and  eroded  slopes.  It  would 
seem  better  to  spend  the  energy  consumers' 
money  to  improve  upon  such  "original  con- 
tours" rather  than  simply  "restore"  them. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  those  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  who  are  so  deeply 
and  rightly  concerned  about  adverse  effects 
of  strlp-mlnlng  In  our  Western  states  devote 
a  much  larger  portion  of  their  efforts  than 
they  have  to  getting  an  adequate,  effective, 
weU-organized  research  program  under  way 
on  mined-land  rehabilitation  by  experienced 
Institutions  like  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
Research  Center.  With  an  adequate  budget, 
I  believe  the  scientists  at  this  Center  and  In 
similar  institutions  could  develop  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  very  valuable  and  useful  In- 
formation and  ideas  which  mining  com- 
panies could  then  apply  and  prove  out  on  a 
practical  basis  within  the  next  five  to  ten 
years. 

For  this  type  of  research  and  development 
program,  an  adequate  budget  would  be  a 
very  modest  amount  of  money  compared  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  being 
poured  Into  the  fast  breeder  reactor  and,  I 
would  guess,  at  least  as  beneficial  In  the  long 
run  to  maintaining  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  mankind. 

[Prom  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  Feb.  22, 19691 
Basin  Restores  Spoil  Piles 

It  isn't  often  that  any  business  organiza- 
tion asks  for  tougher  regulatory  legislation, 
at  a  greater  cost  to  Itself,  than  lawmakers 
are  prone  to  give;  but  that's  what  Basin  Elec- 
tric is  doing. 

The  Blsmarck-based  rural  electric  generat- 
ing giant  has  urged  that  mine  spoil  bank 
reclamation  be  required  on  considerably 
stricter  terms  than  those  contemplated  In  a 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 

Basin,  of  course,  already  is  a  leader  In  this 
area,  and  a  voluntary  one.  What  other  coal 
producing  companies  operating  In  North 
Dakota  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  do.  Basin 
has  voluntarily  required  Its  own  coal  sup- 
plier to  do. 


Under  the  terms  of  Its  contract  to  supply 
lignite  to  the  big  Basin  Electric  plant  at  Stan- 
ton, Truax  Traer  must  restore  the  land  from 
which  coal  is  strip-mined  to  the  condition  of 
"rolling  countryside."  The  cost  to  Basin  is 
about  $18,000  per  year  at  $100  to  $150  per 
acre,  which  isn't  much  when  balanced 
against  royalty  payments  to  landowners 
which,  at  10  cents  a  ton,  can  run  to  $2,000 
per  acre,  not  to  mention  the  many  more 
thousands  the  mining  company  gets  per  acre 
for  the  coal. 

Actually,  under  the  present  proposal  being 
blasted  through  the  Legislature  by  the  coal 
mines  lobby.  Basin  would  be  exempted  com- 
pletely from  spoil  bank  rehabilitation.  The 
only  mandatory  leveling  required  by  the  bill 
would  appy  to  spoil  banks  within  660  feet  of 
a  road  or  other  public  facility.  Basin  has 
none  such,  and  most  other  spoil  banks  would 
be  equally  immune. 

Next,  the  mining  company  bill  now  in  the 
Senate  asks  that  banks  be  graded  dow-n  only 
to  a  25  per  cent  slope.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice experts  have  pointed  out  this  would  be 
too  steep  for  any  agricultural  use  and  per- 
haps too  steep  to  permit  water  retention  for 
plant  gro-A-th. 

Other  states  far  bigger  In  mining  than 
North  Dakota  have  far  stricter  requirements 
than  are  beiug  proposed  here.  This  Includes 
states  such  as  Illinois,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
aud  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  that  Basin  Electric  has  been  able 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  spoil  bank  reclamation, 
and  require  its  coal  supplier  to  do  such  res- 
toration work,  should  demonstrate  that  it  Is 
feasible  for  others. 

When  thousands  of  dollars  of  coEd  can  be 
taken  out  of  a  single  acre  of  ground — which, 
left  alone,  will  never  again  support  agricul- 
ture, \%"lldllle  or  tax-provided  services — It 
shouldn't  be  too  much  to  put  $100  to  $150 
back  into  its  restoration.  Surely  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  formula  which  will 
divide  this  cost  equitably  between  the  mining 
company,  the  landowner  who  collects  the 
royalties  and,  perhaps,  the  buyer  of  the  coal. 


[From  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  Feb.  3,  1970] 
Basin  Electric  Points  Wat 

In  this  day  of  corporate  and  government 
bigness  and  sometimes  seeming  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  general  Interest,  it  is  heartening 
to  take  note  of  an  exEimple  that  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative  of  Bismarck  is  setting. 

Basin's  plans  for  major  distribution  lines 
to  member  consumer  cooperatives  posed  the 
usual  problems  of  routing  and  cost.  To  these 
considerations.  Basin  has  voluntarily  added 
one  other:  The  needs  of  other  resource  de- 
velopment. 

Usually,  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  route  to  use  in  building  a  power 
line,  and  too  often  power  companies  follow 
that  line  no  matter  who  or  what  else  might 
be  inconvenienced.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  facilities,  such  as  roads. 

When  Basin  began  planning  for  new  trans- 
mission lines,  however,  it  first  contacted  the 
federal  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies  such  as  the  State  Park  Service.  State 
Water  Commission  and  State  Highway  De- 
partment to  inquire  as  to  what  development 
plans  for  the  future  these  agencies  might 
have  in  the  areas  to  be  traversed. 

Where  might  future  irrigation  projects  be 
located?  What  about  dams,  and  parks,  and 
roads?  The  purpose:  to  discover  where  new 
lines  might  be  located  with  the  least  eco- 
nomic disruption. 

Construction  of  a  power  line  or  a  road 
across  a  quarter-section  of  prime  Irrigation 
land,  for  example,  might  cripple  or  destroy 
the  land's  Irrigation  potential.  This  would  be 
especially  true  where  use  of  a  modem,  pivot 
sprinkler  system  that  covers  a  quarter-sec- 
tion at  a  time  Is  dictated. 

The  cost  of  bending  the  road  around  the 
choice  land,  or  of  bending  the  power  line 


around  it,  would  be  essentially  a  one-time 
cost,  and  perhaps  very  small  compared  to  the 
ultimate  loss  in  revenue  from  the  land  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  the  cross- 
country builders  could  trample  on  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  anybody  who  happened  to  He 
in  their  straight-line  path,  standing  on  their 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  their  refusal 
to  deviate  an  inch  from  the  straight-line 
path. 

This  time  should  be  no  more.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  knock  out  of  production 
forever  an  area  that  over  the  vears  would 
produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  income  to  save  a  few  thousand  in  imme- 
diate construction  costs. 

Basin  Electric  Is  to  be  complimented  for 
Its  broad  and  innovative  consideration  of  to- 
tal resource  development  requirements  In  its 
trtinsmlsslon  line  planning. 

[Prom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont  )  Tribune 

Aug.  9,  1973] 

To  Use  Coal  More  Efficientlt 

Two  salient  points  coming  out  of  early  dis- 
cussions at  the  Forum  on  Human  Needs  In 
progress  this  week  at  the  College  of  Great 
Falls  are  (1)  the  need  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  ooal  in  production  of  electricity  and 
(2)  the  folly  of  moving  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  by  long  trains  running  dally  from  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  coal  fields  to  generating 
plants  in  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  other  Great 
Lakes  states. 

Because  present  methods  are  quite  Ineffi- 
cient, only  about  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  en- 
ergy In  coal  is  converted  to  electricity  ex- 
plained Lloyd  A.  Ernst,  a  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  official  from  Bismarck 
N.D.  This  means  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
heat  value  of  this  fuel  must  be  dissipated  In 
the  environment,  in  the  air  and  in  the  water. 

The  crying  need  Is  for  socletv  to  develop" 
technology  to  get  more  kUowatt  hours  out 
of  a  ton  of  coal,  so  less  heat  will  be  wasted 
In  the  environment,  Ernst  declared.  A  new 
technology  called  magnetohydrodvnamics 
(MHD)  holds  the  promise  of  converting  60 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal 
into  electricity.  The  program,  which  has  the 
support  of  Montana's  delegation  in  Congress, 
Is  based  on  converting  oil  or  coal  to  a  very 
hot  gas  and  passing  It  between  electrodes. 

The  Russians  have  done  significantly  more 
work  than  the  United  States  in  this  field  and 
now  have  a  25  megawatt  MHD  generator  in 
operation. 

The  practice  of  transporting  Missouri  basin 
coal  to  distant  generating  plants — perhaps 
ultimately  as  far  away  as  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley— constitutes  a 
wasteful  use  of  natural  resources,  Ernst  said. 
Out  of  every  lOO-ton  raU  car  of  coal.  35  tons 
consist  of  moisture  and  ashes.  So  we  haul  38 
tons  of  moisture  and  ashes  hundreds  of  miles 
to  get  65  tons  of  combustible  fuel  to  a  power 
plant.  This  plant  then  converts  onlv  about 
22  tons  of  the  material  Into  electricity,  while 
the  other  43  tons  are  wasted  in  the  environ- 
ment where  the  generating  plant  is  located. 

It  would  make  more  sense,  as  Ernst  con- 
cludes, to  burn  the  coal  as  near  the  mine  as 
possible  and  instead  ship  out  the  "flnished" 
electricity  over  large  capacity  transmission 
lines.  It  would  be  better  business  for  the 
states  In  the  region  from  which  the  coal 
comes.  Power  plants  produce  payrolls  and 
add  to  the  tax  base  of  the  economy. 

A  related  point  broiight  out  in  the  discus- 
sion at  CGF:  With  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment telling  the  engineers  to  design  and 
develop  power  plants  capable  of  "zero  dis- 
charge" of  liquid,  gaseous  and  solid  effluents, 
progress  should  and  no  doubt  cam  be  made  In 
that  direction,  but  can't  be  achieved  in- 
stantly. 

In  this  connection,  Ernst  noted  that  Basin 
Electric's  generating  plant  near  Stanton, 
NJ3.,  which  burns  lignite,  bears  the  dlstinc- 
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tlon  of  being  the  first  In  the  United  States 
to  voluntarUy  require  ^oU  bank  rebablUta- 
tlon  In  Ita  fuel  supply  contract. 

[Mr.  Holxun's  prepared  remarks  were  not 
available,  but  a  summary  including  them 
may  be  found  within  the  reprinted  news  ar- 
ticles at  the  end  of  the  proceedings.] 

RzMARRs  or  Jack  Wmland 

In  these  days  of  energy  crisis.  It  Is  both 
timely  and  thoughtful  that  we  are  gathered 
to  discuss  the  environment  of  the  Northern 
Plains. 

This  region  contains  about  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  remaining  coal  reserves.  This 
region  also  badly  needs  new  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Taken  together,  these  two  factors  form  a 
dynamic  duo.  On  the  one  hand  they  offer 
a  golden  promise  of  opportunity  for  the 
future  development  of  this  region.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  opportunity  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  our  physical  environment  and 
our  social  environment. 

Before  w©  get  carried  away  by  a  giddy 
greed  to  cash  in  our  region's  resources  on 
the  energy  crisis,  we  should  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  experience  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry  have  had  with  this  dynamic 
duo. 

West  Virginia  is  a  perfect  case  In  point. 

Nature  endowed  West  Virginia  with  stag- 
gering natural  resources.  The  normal  human 
being  would  think  that  by  virtue  of  those 
resources.  West  Virginia  would  be  a  veritable 
land  of  plenty  for  Its  people.  That  was  not 
the  case.  Her  natural  beauty  was  wronged. 
Her  people  were  left  a  legacy  of  slag  heaps, 
black  lung  disease,  miner's  wages  and  ab- 
ject poverty.  It  was  not  a  fair  trade. 

Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  that  sweet-talking  dynamic  duo  of 
economic  development  and  the  physical  en- 
vironment, we  must  be  absolutely  certain 
that  we  are  getting  a  fair  trade.  Otherwise 
that  golden  promise  will  be  turned  to  trag- 
edy and  ruin  once  our  resources  have  yielded 
all  that  they  wUl. 

There  will  be  others  who  can  speak  better 
than  I  about  what  can  be  done  to  protect  the 
physical  environment  from  careless  exploita- 
tion and  eventuiJ  destruction.  All  I  wUl  say 
to  the  point  Is  that  no  monetary  system  can 
hold  real  value  against  the  natural  beauty 
which  Is  so  much  a  part  of  our  heritage  in 
this  region.  No  amount  of  money  wUl  ever 
compensate  if  that  heritage  Is  squandered. 
We  wtu  have  lost  the  very  thing  which  sets 
us  apart  as  a  region  and  makes  our  people 
think  of  themselves  as  special. 

My  statement  will  be  about  the  social  en- 
vironment. It  wUl  be  short  and  simple. 

1.  We  must  take  pains  to  assiire  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  wealth  which  can  be 
created  by  oxir  natural  resources  will  be  re- 
Invested  in  our  people,  in  their  health,  their 
education,  their  general  welfare  and  their 
common  institutions. 

2.  We  should  take  pains  to  avoid  putting 
all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket  by  using  part 
of  that  newly-created  wealth  to  stimulate  a 
diversification  of  the  region's  economy. 

3.  We  shovjld  take  pains  to  assure  that  the 
development  process  supplies  Jobs  which  pay 
decently,  provide  dignity  and  encourage  up- 
ward mobility.  Sweatshop  development  Is  not 
worth  having.  The  creation  of  minimum  wage 
employment  and  little  else  is  a  losing  propo- 
sition. When  the  resource  is  depleted,  when 
the  tax  angles  have  played  out  and  when  the 
sweatshops  close,  we  are  too  often  left  with 
social  disruption,  high  incidences  of  alcohol- 
Ism  and  broken  families,  swollen  welfare  rolls 
and  a  tax  base  with  diminished  capacity  to 
care  for  the  problem. 

These  three  protections  of  the  social  en- 
vironment are  simply  stated;  implementing 
them  Is  quite  another  matter. 

Fortunately,  our  region  has  a  unique  heri- 
tage of  cooperative  ventures.  We  are  not 
strangers   to   participating   in   common   en- 


terprises for  the  common  good.  The  essence 
of  that  experience  Is  that  we  have  learned  to 
do  for  ourselves  what  others  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  for  us.  If  we  do  not  sell  out 
that  heritage,  perhaps  we  have  a  chance  of 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  proposi- 
tion put  to  us  by  the  dynamic  duo. 

Fair  warning  is  In  order:  What  I  propose  is 
difficult  to  achieve.  It  swims  against  a  strong 
current.  The  giant  energy  corporations  are 
not  accustomed  to  accountability.  Their  hab- 
its are  strictly  proflt-orleated  and  have  made 
colonies  of  many  plaoes.  Those  colonies  have 
a  lesson  to  teach.  The  question  is  whether  we 
will  learn  it. 

Thank  you. 

Seminab  II:  AcBictiLTuaE  and  Land  Use 

Moderator;  Roger  Steinberg,  Extension 
Environmental  Specialist,  So.  Dak.  St.  Univ. 

Panelists:  Allyn  Lockner,  Secretary,  SJ5. 
Dept.  of  Environmental  Protection,  Pierre, 
SX).;  Pat  GodsU,  Chief  of  Planning,  Air  & 
Water  Programs,  UJ3.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Denver,  Colo.;  Steve  Quarles, 
Committee  on  Interior  &  Insular  Affairs,  UjS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Participant:  Evan  DUdlne,  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Denver,  Colo. 

Land  Use  Issues  in  South  Dakota,  Eemarks 
BY  AiXTN  O.  Lockner,  Secbetaby,  South 
Dakota  Depabtment  op  Envihonmentajl 
Pbotection 

Land  use  In  South  Dakota  Is  the  topic  re- 
quiring far  more  comment  than  I  can  make 
in  the  next  few  minutes.  The  purpose  of  my 
remarks  today  is  very  limited.  It  is  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  existing  and  potential 
major  Issues  of  land  use,  and  land  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation  in  South  Dakota.  In  so 
doing,  I  intend  to  stimulate  questions  and 
comments  on  this  vital  subject  and  on  the 
strategies  and  tactics  of  land  use  planning 
and  regulation.  I  begin  my  remarks  by  dis- 
cussing very  briefly  the  framework  for  mak- 
ing land  use  decisions. 

MAKING    LAND    USE    DECISIONS 

Land  use  management  problems  arise 
when  a  scarcity  of  land  Is  perceived.  Land 
use  decisions  are  affected  by  many  social  and 
cultural  factors.  The  competition  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  land  occurs  In  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land  where  the  amount 
of  money  and  credit  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  largely  determUies  land  use. 
This  land  market  is  tempered  by  the  im- 
position of  legal  rules  governing  land  con- 
veyance and  use.  Anglo-American  Juris- 
prudence developed  aa  elaborate  set  of  rules 
for  public  and  private  management  of  this 
resoiorce.  Common  law  doctrines  regulating 
land  use,  such  as  nuisance,  have  more  re- 
cently given  way  to  more  comprehensive 
public  regulation  of  land  uae  at  the  munic- 
ipal and  county  levels.  More  recently,  control 
has  been  extended  to  state  go\-ernment  in 
some  states  and  consideration  is  being  given 
to  assigning  a  role  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SOME    LAND    USE    ISStJES 

Several  land  use  issues  have  been  identi- 
fied in  South  Dakota.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  existing  land  use  problems  shotUd 
be  corrected  or  alleviated  through  land  use 
planning  and  regulation.  It  is  also  aUeged 
that  potential  land  use  problems  should  be 
prevented  through  suCh  planning  and  reg- 
ulation. Several  specific  problems  requiring 
land  use  plans  and  rtgulatlons  have  been 
identified  by  persons  Interested  in  this  topic: 

1.  Prohibit  residential,  commercial  and/or 
Industrial  development  of  flood  plains. 

2  Prohibit  residential,  commercial  and/or 
industrial  development  of  fire  hazard  areas. 

3.  Control  residential,  commercial  and/or 
industrial  development  of  areas  having  soil- 
slip  problems  or  unstable  geological  forma- 
tions. 

4.  Control  residential  development  of  lake 
shores  and  river  banks. 
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5.  Restrict  development  of  areas  supplying 
water  for  human  consumption  where  such 
development  would  pollute  or  contamlnata 
water  supplies. 

6.  Designate  high  amenity  areas  for  out- 
door recreation  purposes. 

7.  Protect  wildlife  habitat  areas  against 
all  types  of  incompatible  development. 

8.  Protect  prime  agricultural  land  against 
residential,  recreational,  commercial  and  or 
industrial  development. 

9.  Protect  scenic,  wUdemess  and  high 
amenity  areas  against  aU  types  of  incom- 
patible development. 

10.  Protect  archaeological,  cultural  his- 
toric and  scientific  slt«s. 

11.  Control  large-scale  development  such 
as  highway  interchanges,  shopping  centers 
and  sports  arenas,  having  widespread  adverse 
effects  on  adjacent  areas. 

12.  Control  the  platting  and  sub-dMdlne 
of  land,  including  the  size  and  shape  of 
plats,  and  require  advance  provision  of  or 
arrangement  for,  pubUc  services  to  residents 
of  sub-dlvlslons. 

13.  Control  residential  development  such 
as  mobile  home  parks,  outside  munlctoal 
limits.  *^ 

14.  Regulate  or  prohibit  surface  mining  in 
areas  difficult  or  impossible  to  reclaim. 

15.  Control  land  us©  where  conflicts  exist 
between  public  and  private  goals  for  use  of 
the  land. 

le.  Resolve  Jurisdictional  disputes  on  land 
use  among  local  units  of  government  such  as 
on  the  municipal-rural  fringe. 

17.  Control  land  use  in  areas  where  private 
lands  adjacent  to  public  development  proj- 
ects are  undergoing  pressure  to  be  converted 
to  other  undesirable  uses  because  of  these 
projects. 

18.  Regulate  land  use  in  areas  having  sub- 
stantial air,  land,  and/or  water  poUutlon 
problems. 

These  and  other  demands  for  land  use 
planning  are  caused  by  population  growth 
and  mobility,  the  sharpened  competition  for 
land  by  alternative  uses  and  new  environ- 
mental constraints. 

LAND   USE   PLANNING   AND  BECULATION 

One  way  of  dealing  -with  these  and  other 
land  use  issues  Is  through  land  use  planning 
and  regulation.  A  land  use  plan  is  a  set  of 
objectives,  policies,  regulations  and  perform- 
ance standards  and  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  for  controlling 
through  government  one  or  more  uses  of 
some  or  all  land  within  a  unit  of  government. 
More  specifically,  at  a  minimum,  land  use 
planning  requires  the  performance  of  several 
functions. 

1.  Determining  existing  land  use. 

2.  Determining  land  use  capabilities. 

3.  Ascertaining  land  ownership. 

4.  Determining  short-  and  long-range 
goals  and  policies  for  economic  and  social 
growth  and  development. 

5.  Determining  the  public's  preferences  for 
land  utilization. 

6.  Analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
techniques  of  land  use  management  and 
control. 

7.  Evaluating  the  environmental  impacts 
o''  land  use. 

8  Establishing  land  use  objectives. 

9.  Establishing  land  use  plans  and  regula- 
tions for  achieving  objectives. 

10.  Implementing  land  use  plans  and  reg- 
ulations. 

11.  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  land 
use  plans  and  regulations. 

13.  Making  appropriate  adjustment  in 
plans  and  regulations  to  achieve  goals.  As 
distinguished  from  land  use  Issues  alone, 
land  use  planning  and  regulation  present 
some  Issues  which  must  be  understood  and 
solved.  If  planning  and  regulation  Is  to  have 
wide  public  support  and  be  effective  in 
achieving  desired  land  use  objectives,  these 
issues  are  stated  as  questions: 
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I.  Why.  or  for  what  reasons,  should  land 
use   be   planned    and    regulated? 

2  What  uses  of  the  land  should  be  planned 
and  regulated? 

3.  Where,  or  what  should  be  the  location 
of  land  that  is  planned  and  regulated? 

4.  When,  or  for  how  long,  should  the  land 
use  be  planned  and  regulated? 

5.  How,  or  by  what  specific  means,  should 
land  use  be  planned  and  regulated? 

6.  Who,  or  what  level  of  government, 
sliould  do  the  planning  and  regulating? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  determine 
the  nature  and  scope  of  land  use  planning 
and  regulation.  If  land  use  planning  and 
regulation  is  desired,  the  answers  must  be 
consistent. 

Successful  land  use  planning  and  regu- 
lation is  not  achieved  by  merely  passing  a  law 
and  appropriating  tax  dollars  for  planning, 
administering  and  enforcing  land  use  con- 
trols. Besides  informed  and  strong  leader- 
ship, some  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
successful  land  use  regulations  are  worth 
noting. 

1.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  should 
be  preceded  by  an  inventory  of  land  use. 

2.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  should 
be  closely  tied  to  comprehensive  plans  de- 
scribing the  objectives,  policies,  programs 
and  e\aluations  of  the  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  community  or  state. 

3.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  and  the 
authority  to  Implement  them  should  embrace 
the  entire  area  containing  the  land  use  prob- 
lem, factors  contributing  to  the  problem,  and 
the  effects  thereof. 

4.  Land  use  plans  should  be  formulated 
and  administered  by  the  lowest  level  of  gen- 
eral purpose  government  embracing  the  area 
containing  the  land  use  problem  and  the 
effects  thereof. 

5.  State  government  should  develop  foun- 
dation land  use  plans  and  regulations  which 
stipulate  the  minimum  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  land  use  controls  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

6.  State  government  should  regulate  land 
use  in  areas  of  critical  concern  to  the  entire 
state,  such  as  flood  plains,  prime  agricul- 
tural land  and  areas  in  which  large-scale 
development  projects  are  planned. 

7.  Boards  of  adjustment  should  not  grant 
frequent  variances,  exceptions  and  special 
permits,  thereby  altering  in  a  major  way  the 
basic  land  use  pattern  envisioned  by  the  land 
use  plan  and  established  by  local  officials  who 
administer  land  use  controls. 

8.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  should 
stipulate  the  basic  steps  required  in  the  prep- 
aration and  Implementation  of  a  land  use 
plan. 

9.  Land  use  planning  and  regulation 
should  have  wide  and  active  public  support 
and  the  planning  process  should  have  wide 
public  participation  at  all  stages. 

10.  Land  use  planning  should  utilize  tech- 
nical personnel  who  are  knowledgeable  In 
toe  planning  process  and  land  use. 

11.  Land  use  planning  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  air  and  water  planning. 

12.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  should 
be  enforceable  In  a  court  of  law. 

13.  Land  use  plans  and  regulations  should 
allow  for  the  construction  of  "unitized" 
large-scale  projects,  such  as  planned  neigh- 
borhoods, which  create  their  own  environ- 
ment. 

14  Land  use  planning  should  require  or 
provide  Incentive  to  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  to  regulate  the  use  of  their 
lands  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  land 
use  plans  for  adjacent  private  lands. 

15.  Land  use  planning  and  regulation 
should  be  consistent  with  numerous  other 
public  policies  affecting  land  use,  such  as  an- 
nexation policies,  public  health  codes  and 
Inspections,  buUdlng  codes  and  inspections, 
types  and  uses  of  streets  and  roads,  service 
district   formation   and   extension,   eminent 


domain,  access  easements,  water  rights,  min- 
eral rights,  aquifer  recharge,  economic  and 
social  development  legislation  and  policies 
and  many  other  provisions  affecting  directly 
or  Indirectly  land  use  patterns. 

16.  Land  use  planning  and  regulation 
should  assure  that  private  property  will  not 
be  taken  for  public  use,  or  its  private  use 
changed  or  restricted,  without  Just  compen- 
sation and  due  process  of  law. 

17.  Land  use  planning  and  regulation 
should  be  supported  by  tax  policies,  partic- 
ularly income  and  property  taxation  which 
discourage  undesirable  land  uses  and  encour- 
age desirable  land  uses. 

These  characteristics  seem  essential  If  land 
use  planning  and  regulation  is  to  hold  land 
In  desirable  existing  uses  and  to  guide  land 
into  desired  new  ones. 

CONCLUSION 

Is  there  a  need  for  land  use  planning  and 
regulation  In  South  Dakota?  If  so,  for  what 
uses  shall  we  plan  and  regulate  the  land? 
How  shall  we  go  about  It? 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  drawing  on  a 
quote  from  WUl  lam  H,  White  In  The  Last 
LandBcap>e.  White  wrote: 

•Desecration  does  seem  a  prerequisite  for 
action.  People  have  to  be  outraged.  Most  of 
the  new  land-use  legislation  and  the  pioneer- 
ing programs  did  not  come  about  as  a  result 
of  foreslghted.  thoughtful  analysis.  They 
came  about  because  people  got  mad  over 
something  they  could  see." 

Shall  the  desired  land  uses  be  achieved  by 
our  using  foresight,  thoughful  analysis  and 
planning?  Or  shall  those  land  uses  be 
achieved  only  after  we  are  outraged  and  mad 
at  the  desecration  of  the  South  Dakota  land 
we  see? 
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Toward  Land  Use  Reform.  Statement  of 
Steven  P.  Quarles,  Special  Counsel.  U.S. 
Senate  CoMMmrEE  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

Land  Use  is  indeed  a  tlmelv  subject.  Un- 
dertaking rigorous  land  use  planning  neces- 
sary to  Insure  a  balancing  of  environmental 
economic,  and  social  goals  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  challenges  any  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  ever  faced.  The  states  are  proceed- 
ing to  meet  that  challenge.  We  in  Washing- 
ton, both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  downtown,  are 
striving  to  complement  those  efforts.  Many 
In  Washington  share  the  concerns  expressed 
here  today.  Congress  Joins  you  in  recognizing 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  land  use  crisis  of 
national  proportions.  This  Is  evidenced  in 
this  Congress  by  the  over  350  land  use  policy 
measures  which  are  pendmg  before  thirteen 
committees  of  both  houses. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  this 
land  use  crisis  from  the  perspective  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and,  In  particular,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  which  handles  four  of 
the  most  Important  measures:  the  national 
land  use  policy,  public  lands  policy,  power 
plant  siting,  and  surface  mining  proposals. 
I  hope  to  summarize  prospective  national 
land  use  policy  legislation,  some  of  the  con- 
cepts embodied  In  that  legislation,  and  some 
of  the  major  questions  confronted  in  the 
development  of  that  legislation. 

The  environment  emerged  as  a  major  na- 
tional concern  and  issue  In  the  late  1960s. 
Today,  television  documentaries  routinely  in- 
form us  of  the  grim  story  of  blight  and  pol- 
lution. Newspapers  catalogue  environmental 
crises.  Polluters  are  being  picketed,  and  law- 
suits are  being  filed.  I  believe  future  his- 
torians will  record  the  first  day  of  this  dec- 
ade as  the  advent  of  a  new  environmental 
value  system  In  American  government  On 
January  1,  1970.  the  President  signed  Into 
law  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  Act,  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  proper  relationship  of  man  to 
his  surroundings  became  an  official  and 
fundamental  governmental  responsibility 
and  a  priority  national  goal. 


This  Act.  authored  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  constituted  a  Congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  a  new  organizing  concept  for 
dealing  with  environmental  problems. 

The  strength  of  the  Act  is  well  established. 
The  President  has  strongly  endorsed  It  and 
has  appointed  vigorous  members  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  created  by  the 
Act.  The  administrative  provisions  of  the 
Act.  particularly  the  inordinately  famous  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  requirement, 
have  proven  influential  In  bringing  consider- 
ation of  environmental  factors  into  Federal 
decisions  at  all  levels. 

But  the  machinery  of  government  to  meet 
these  new  environmental  respoi^sibllities  Is  in 
a  transitional  period. 

A  consensus  is  developing  that  further  na- 
tional policies  mtist  be  formulated  to  com- 
plete this  environmental  transition.  The 
agenda  for  the  ninety-third  Congress  sug- 
gests that  land-use  planning  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  a  policy  making  process  which 
began  In  1968. 

Government's  responsibility  to  manage  the 
environment  until  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  had  taken 
the  form  of  problem-oriented,  narrow-objec- 
tive policies  and  programs.  Most  of  these  so- 
called  environmental  programs  had  origi- 
nated in  response  to  crisis  conditions.  We 
were  acting — or,  more  precisely,  reacting — 
on  a  crisls-to-crlsis  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
developmental  and  social  programs  were 
created  for  and  justified  solely  by  narrowly- 
defined  economic  and  social  objectives.  Even 
resources  management  programs,  such  as 
water  and  timber  programs  so  Important  to 
the  West,  could  not  be  considered  as  true 
environmental  management  programs. 

In  1968,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  en- 
vironmental management  began  to  be  per- 
ceived. For  the  first  time,  we  began  to  see 
that  every  Federal  action — the  construction 
of  a  reservoir,  granting  of  research  funds, 
leasing  of  public  lands — presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  environmental  benefits — or 
a  risk  of  incurring  unnecessary  environmen- 
tal damages. 

The  thousands  of  governmental  decisions 
which  were  being  made  often  Involved  trade- 
offs between  environmental  protection  and 
other  normally  economic  values.  There  was 
ample  evidence  that  environmental  con- 
siderations were  undervalued,  simply  over- 
looked, or  outright  Ignored  by  responsible 
decisionmakers.  The  technicians  who  de- 
signed federal  programs  had  no  training  with 
which  to  determine  much  less  measure,  the 
environmental  consequences  of  their  designs. 
Furthermore,  even  the  most  well-meaning 
of  officials  often  found  their  roles  circum- 
scribed by  limits  on  authority  and  responsi- 
bility which  restricted  their  ability  to  give 
environmental  factors  any  real  attention  as 
they  pursued  the  primary  objectives  of  their 
programs.  These  conditions  formed  the  back- 
drop and  the  Justification  for  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

We  now  need  a  focal  point  upon  which  we 
can  continue  the  proper  and  logical  course 
of  the  policies  we  have  begun.  This  focal 
point  should  be  the  proper  planning  for  the 
uses  of  our  nation's  limited  land  base. 

For  two  centuries  the  American  people 
have  moved  to  the  West  seeking  land  on 
Which  to  live,  work,  and  play.  The  time  has 
passed  when  there  was  always  more  land 
over  the  next  rise  and  when  your  neighbors' 
smoke  had  to  blow  a  ways  before  It  reached 
your  door.  Yet.  the  immigration  continues 
and  with  increasing  evidence  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  crowded  Eastern  seaboard — urban 
blight,  suburban  sprawl,  an  environment 
that  generates  despair  and  violence— are  be- 
ginning to  visit  the  West  as  well.  There  is 
no  longer  all  land  for  all  uses. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  a  more 
crowded  future,  the  frontier  land  ethic  re- 
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mains  with  Its  concepts  or  "expand  and  con- 
quer", the  "sanctity  of  property  rights",  and 
"unlimited  resources".  Our  land  was  and 
continues  to  be  settled  and  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  accepted  principle 
that  ownership  of  the  land  carries  with  It  the 
right  to  do  with  the  land  as  one  damn  well 
pleases.  In  short,  we  all  still  side  with  Will 
Rogers.  He  described  our  present  conception 
of  land  most  succinctly,  albeit  unwittingly, 
when  he  said  "Buy  land;  they  ain't  making 
any  more  of  It". 

Although  there  Is  much  that  Is  good  In 
the  frontier  ethic— the  nelghborllness.  the 
strength  of  the  Individual,  and  the  equality 
of  opportunity — the  frontier  attitudes  to- 
w»rd  the  land  no  longer  serve  us  well.  Todav. 
the  majority  of  private  and  public  declsioris 
on  land  use  have  impacts  in  public  costs  far 
beyond  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  deci- 
sionmakers. At  the  other  extreme,  major  pub- 
He  decisions  on  large-scale  facilities  such  as 
highways,  water  resource  projects  and  air- 
ports predetermine  the  development  of  land 
use  patterns  on  a  regional  basis  for  decades 
to  come.  These  decisions  all  tco  often  are 
made  with  scant  appreclatlo!i  of  their  Impact 
on  State  and  local  Interests,  on  the  environ- 
ment, or  on  the  long-range  pub!lc  good  Thus. 
we  are  committing  our  finite  land  resource 
base  day-by-day  with  decL=;lons  which  mav 
not  be  In  our  national  Interest. 

We  can  expect  no  better  performance  from 
our  land  use  declalonmakers  as  long  as  their 
decisions  continue  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
totally  Inadequate  Information  about  the 
land  as  a  resource.  Tldelands  and  estuaries 
have  been  filled  and  developed  without  regard 
for  or  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
ecological  Impact.  Open  space  valuable  for 
recreation,  greenbelts  or  Just  a  break  In  the 
carpet  of  urbanization,  Is  succumbing  to  pri- 
vate development  or  public  projects,  not  he- 
cause  it  is  the  best  land  for  the  new  uses 
but  because  It  U  the  cheapest.  Land  uniquely 
suitable  for  certain  uses,  such  as  for  major 
airports.  Is  being  preempted  for  other  ui^es 
which  possess  far  less  demanding  criteria. 
Often  unpopular  but  essential  uses,  such  as 
power  planum,  are  placed  In  locations  where 
resistance  is  leist  but  with  virtually  no  con- 
sideration of  both  sound  developmental  and 
environmental  factors.  What  planning  we 
accomplish  Is.  too  often,  single  purpose  plan- 
ning which  fails  to  relate  highwavs.  pipelines, 
and  power  plants  to  recreational  housing,  and 
other  social  and  environmental  needs.  With- 
out an  adequate  knowledge — sufficient  data — 
concerning  our  land  resources  these  tragic 
land  use  mistakes  wUl  be  perpetuated. 

More  often  than  not  the  common 
denominator  of  all  major  questions  of 
policy,  national  or  local.  Is  the  uses  of  land. 
Competition  between  urban  centers  and 
rural  areas,  between  developers  and  environ- 
mentalists, 'jetween  the  employers,  the  em- 
ployed and  the  unemployed,  quite  often  Is 
waged  over  the  application  of  our  land  re- 
sources. In  short,  the  final  focus  for  much 
of  the  competition  amongst  competing  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  interests 
and  requirement  is  the  land.  This  competi- 
tion has  been  intensified  dramatically  by 
the  pressure  of  rapid  and  continued  popu- 
lation growth,  expanding  urban  and  eco- 
nomic development,  balkanization  of  gov- 
ernmental entities  exercising  control  over 
land  use.  and  the  increased  size,  scale,  and 
Impact  of  private  actions. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  statistics  which 
docimeiU  the  growing  pressure  upon  our 
land.  Let  me  Just  say  that,  when  all  the 
data  are  thrown  together,  statlstlciars  tell 
us  that  by  the  year  2000  we  must  more  than 
double  the  physical  plant  of  our  nation  to- 
day This  means  building  a  new  school, 
hc>=pltal,  airport,  office  building  for  every 
one  In  existence  today.  We  will  have  to  con- 
struct in  three  decades  what  our  forefathers 
built  in  ttco  centuHex.  And  we  slmplv  mu.st 
dp  It  under  the  constraints  of  the  enierglng 
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environmental  coneclence.  We  must  begin 
to  develop  new  policies,  procedures,  and 
institutions  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
improve  land  use  decisionmaking. 

With  thi.s  in  mind.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son introduced  the  first  National  Land  Use 
Policy  proposal  In  1970  and  has  fought  for 
such  a  measure  during  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses. His  proposal  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  too  late  In  the 
91st  Congress  to  reach  a  floor  vote.  In  1971 
his  measure  was  Joined  by  proposals  of  the 
Administration  and  Representative  Asplnall. 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, with  the  support  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  all  hwt  a  few  of  the 
States,  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  Administration,  all  the  major  environ- 
mental groups,  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  such  publications  as  the  New  York  Times, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  Business  Week,  Senator  Jackson's  pro- 
posal has  been  reported  favorably  twice 
more  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  On 
September  19.  1972  and  June  21.  1973,  the 
Senate  passed  the  National  Land  Use  Police 
Act.  On  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  Senate  bill.  I  believe  that  a 
National  Land  Use  Policy  measure  can  be- 
come law  by  the  end  of  1974. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  participate  constructively  In  the 
development  of  Federal  land  use  legislation. 
And  that's  why  .I'm  here:  to  solicit  yo-.ir  par- 
ticipation. CongfSj  will  likely  wrestle  with 
literally  hundreds  c>f  other  land  use  pro- 
posals in  thl.s  next  gesrlon.  In  relation  to  all 
these  mensnre^  the  tlews  of  the  citizens  and 
government  of  South  Dakota  shoiUd  be 
expressed. 

To  assist  you  in  jpur  thinking  as  to  what 
.should  be  the  prop*  shape  of  Federal  land 
use  legislation,  I  would  like  to  outline  some 
of  the  questions  the  Interior  Committee  ad- 
dressed over  the  last  three  vears  a?  it  put 
together  the  best  aspects  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's and  the  Admlnfetratlon's  National  Land 
Use  Policy  proposals. 

Both  Senator  JacHson'.s  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  would  establish  a  new 
partnership  between JFederal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  lespen  the  stridency,  the 
wasteful  delays,  antj  the  inefficient  results 
which  land  use  corqpetltion  generates.  The 
competition  would  Ue  shifted  from  conten- 
tions over  specific  land  use  problems  or  pro- 
posals to  the  planning  process  where  rational, 
consistent,  long-terni  decisions  can  be  made. 
Provision  would  be  made  for  participation  of 
citizens  and  experts  alike  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  necessary  base  of  land  resource 
data  and   Information. 

In  general,  the  twa  proposals  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate — 

Encourage  the  States,  which  have  police 
power  and  the  basic  (Constitutional  authority 
for  planning  and  management  of  non-Fed- 
eral lands,  to  take  the  Initiative  in  develop- 
ing land  use  programs; 

Provide  Federal  assl.stance  to  the  States  for 
the  staffing,  data  gathering  and  analysis,  and 
planning  which  are  necessary  prerequisites 
for  coherent  decisions; 

Encourage  or  require  State  land  use  con- 
troLs  to  Implement  State  land  use  programs; 
Contemplate  a  higher  measure  of  coordi- 
nation and  complianoe  of  Federal  action  with 
approved  State  prograjr.s;  and 
^  Introduce  Federal  review  of  the  State  pro- 
grams as  a  condition  to  further  grants. 

The  principal  questions  facing  the  Com- 
mittee as  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Bill 
was  shaped  for  reporting  were: 

1.  What  shall  be  the  emphasis? 

2.  What  should  be  the  result? 

3.  How  much  detail? 

4.  Who  shall  do  the  State  Job? 

5.  What  authority  Bhall  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have? 

6.  Who  shall  do  the  Federal  Job? 


7.  What  shall  be  the  provisions  for  re 
sources? 

I   will   briefly  elaborate  on   each  of  these 
questions. 

1.  WHAT    SHALL    BE    THE    EMPHASIS? 

Perhaps  the  thresshold  question  in  de-is 
Ing  land  use  legislation  Is  what  shall  be  the 
emphasis.  Certainly  we  are  all  opposed  to  anv 
more  legislation  encouraging  single-purpose 
planning;  for  example,  we  do  not  need  in- 
creased planning  powers  for  what  I  call  the 
"Modem  Highwaymen"  who  rob  us  of  our 
land  for  highway  construction  in  the  name 
of  some  misbegotten  notion  of  freedom  Bu» 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  impose  a  distinct 
"mlssion-orlentatlon"  upon  the  planning  we 
mandate.  In  this  environmental  era.  it  would 
be  all  too  easy  to  call  for  plannmg  which 
has  as  Its  only  mission  the  protection  of  the 
environment.  To  do  bo  would  limit  land  use 
plannlng's  eff^ectiveness.  The  land  use  plan- 
ning we  must  encourage  and  which  the  Fed- 
eral proposal  would  mandate  is  planning 
which  will  carefully  balance  competing  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  social  require- 
ments and  values.  To  create  a  land  use  plan- 
ning process  which  serves  only  as  a  weapon 
for  environmentalists  will  insure  the  ab^eiire 
of  participation  of  develonmentallsts.  Then 
just  as  in  criminal  trials  when  each  side  has 
its  ovm  psychiatrist  affirming  the  view  of  the 
defendants'  sanity,  we  will  have  each  mis- 
sion— development,  environmental.  and 
social — marching  out  Its  own  house  planner. 
And  it's  an  accepted  law  of  the  Parkinson 
genre  that  too  much  and  conflicting  plan- 
ning equals  no  planning.  Both  Senator  Jack- 
son's and  the  Administration's  measures  and 
the  resultant  Senate-passed  bill  emphasize 
that  land  use  planning  must  know  no  single 
master. 

2.  WHAT   SHOtJU)   BE   THE  RESTTLT? 

Senator  Jackson's  proposal  even  more  than 
the  Administration's  views  this  "balancing" 
of  needs  and  priorities  as  the  essence  of  land 
use  planning.  It  rejects  a  distrust  of  the  most 
immediate  tangible  product — the  color-coded 
often  Utopian  map  or  plan — and  a  trust  in 
the  process — the  wide  participation  of  and 
negotiation  among  persons  and  agencies  re- 
flectin?  diverse  points  of  view  and  priorities 
The  Senate-passed  bill  adopts  Senator  Jack- 
son's belief  that  thU  democratic  land  use 
process  will  insure  better  decislon-makiug 
not  just  on  land  use.  but  on  all  environ- 
mer.tal,  economic,  and  social  issues. 

3.    HOW   MCCH   DETAIL? 

A  principal  objectlye  of  the  national  land 
u.se  pollcv  proposals  is  to  encourage  prepara- 
tion of  St«te  land  use  programs.  Cienrly.  to- 
tal acre-by-acre  planning  at  the  state  level, 
providing  for  all  of  the  detailed  needs  of  ao- 
ciety.  would  be  undesirable  and  Impossible— 
both  financially  and  politically. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  the  very  essence 
of  the  land  use  concept  that  a  measure  of 
comprehensiveness  bo  Included  in  planning. 
The  aim  is  to  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
available  resource— all  of  it— and  a  real  rec- 
ognition of  all  of  the  critic  a  public  demands 
upon  it.  Without  such  perspective,  planners 
do  little  more  than  fight  "brush  fire  wars '— 
that  is  they  plan  in  Isolation  on  issues  imme- 
diately before  the  ptibllc  eye.  Furthermore. 
In  the  end.  such  "instant  planning"  tends  to 
Involve  more  Intervention  Into  local  matters 
by  the  State  than  truly  far-.=  ighteci.  com- 
prehensive planning. 

The  Adniinlstratioa's  proposal,  borrowing 
from  the  Model  Land  Development  Code  de- 
vised by  the  American  Law  Institute,  asked 
that  the  States  assume  authority  only  over 
that  10 '"r  of  derisions  on  areas  and  uses  that 
are  clearly  of  more  than  local  concern.  Cer- 
tainly, such  an  approach  allows  a  minimum 
of  State  Intervention  in  local  affftlr=:  hut 
without  a  comprehensive  overview  such  a 
critical  areas  and  uses  approach  may  be 
nothing    more    than    "spot    zoning"   at   the 
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state  level.  Therefore,  while  the  Senate- 
passed  measure  does  join  the  Admiaistrai;ion 
bill  in  mandating  state  planning  for  only 
those  critical  areas  and  uses  of  more  than 
local  concern,  it  maintains  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Jackson  bill  concerning  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  land  use  data  base. 
From  the  comprehensive  data  base,  the  S'^ate 
can  wisely  make  its  more  selective  critical 
areas  and  uses  planning  decisions. 

A  quick  aside  here;  Both  in  hearings  on 
the  Federal  legislation  and  in  hearings  on 
state  legislation  which  I  have  attended,  even 
the  notion  of  the  State  assuming  authority 
over  iO.o  of  local  land  use  decisions  was 
often  deplored  as  undemocratic.  I  think  It  Is 
Important  to  make  the  point  that  the  truth 
Is  exactly  180  degrees  away.  Too  much  of  to- 
day's land  use  decisionmaking  Is  plainly  un- 
democratic. With  today's  larger  population, 
greater  wealth  and  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, at  least  10"^  of  local  land  use  deci- 
sions impact  upon  the  wider  economy,  the 
greater  environment,  and  the  larger  regions 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  local  decision- 
maker's Jurisdictions,  "i'et  those  citizens  who 
are  active  in  the  wider  economy,  situated  in 
the  greater  environment,  and  living  in  the 
larger  regions  can  neither  participate  in 
those  local  decisions  nor  elect  the  officials 
who  make  them.  It  is  very  democratic  to  ask 
the  states  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the 
Wider  economy,  greater  environment,  and 
larger  regions  in  those  critical  wldely-im- 
pacttag  land  use  decisions. 

4.  WHO  SHALL   DO   THE  STATE  JOB  AND   IN    WHAT 

MANNER  ■• 

The  kind  of  planning  which  will  be  done 
will  in  part  reflect  the  unique  character  of 
the  people  a:id  geography  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  or  local  government  con- 
ductmg  the  planning.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
passed  measure  attempts  to  provide  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  to  the  states  In  setting 
up  the  machinery  for  the  state  level  decisions 
and  in  conducting  the  processes  by  which 
those  decisions  will  be  reached. 

5.  WHAT       AUTHORITY       SHALL       THE       FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT    HAVE? 

The  national  land  use  policy  proposals  are 
viewed  by  both  the  Administration  and  Sen- 
ator Jackson  eis  "enabimg  acts"  to  allow  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  do  their 
own  planning  The  Federal  government 
should  not  substitute  Its  own  Judgment  for 
the  Judgment  of  those  levels  of  government 
closer  to  the  land  vise  problems  and  the 
citizens  who  wouid  feel  the  Impacts  of  the 
decisions  concerning  those  problems.  In  fact, 
if  the  Federal  government  were  to  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  States  and  local 
governments,  the  States  could  be  forced  to 
submit  to  lowest  common  denominator  na- 
tional standards.  I  say  "lowest  common  de- 
nominator" because  any  Federal  land  use 
standards  would  have  to  be  loo^e  enoi;gh  to 
be  workable  in  States  where,  for  much  of  the 
land,  use  patterns  have  already  been  estab- 
lished m  a  manner  which  has  seriously  and 
adversely  affected  environmental  quality.  For 
States  such  as  South  Dakota,  for  example, 
where  land  use  is  stUI  sufficiently  non-lnton- 
slve  as  to  allow  advance  planning  to  preserve 
the  environment,  such  common  denomi- 
nator standards  would  be  weak  Indeed  ar.d 
would  constitute  a  roadblock  to  existing  or 
proposed  stringent  State  land  use  laws.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  role  should  be  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  review  authority 
provided  in  the  Senate-pas.sed  bill  is  very 
limited.  The  review  specifically  does  not  in- 
clude the  .second-guessing  of  the  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  State's  land  use  program  or  the 
designing  of  a  single  Institutional  and 
proces9iial  pattern  which  the  State  mu.=t  fit. 
Rather,  consistent  with  the  enabling  act 
concept,  the  Senate-passed  bUl  focuses  Fed- 
eral review  on  whether  the  State  has  the  au- 


thority to  Implement  whatever  program  It 
devises,  whether  It  Is  implementing  the  pro- 
gram, and  whether  local  governments  and 
citizens  are  given  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

6.    WHO    SHALL    DO    THE    FEDERAL    JOB? 

It  is  certaui  that  the  ret-ponsibUIty  must 
be  placed  upon  the  Federal  government  to 
"put  its  owni  house  in  order  '  as  It  asks  the 
Senate  to  do  likewise.  Senator  Jackson's  bill 
embodies  a  realization  of  the  tremendous 
and  often  contradictory  impacts  Federal 
programs  have  upon  land-use  patterns.  That 
Federal  programs  have  such  an  impact  is 
best  evidenced  by  Daniel  Moynlhans  oft- 
quoted  remark:  "We  already  have  a  national 
growth  policy.  It's  called  the  interstate  high- 
way program." 

Two  recent  problems  confronted  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  demonstrate  that 
the  Federal  "House"  does  indeed  need  "order- 
ing". Four  years  ago.  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gress wrestled  with  the  Issue  of  whether  dams 
should  be  constructed  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  decision  was  "no"  and 
nearly  everyone  said  it  was  a  resounding  en- 
vironment«il  victory.  Two  years  ago,  the  Com- 
mittee took  over  3000  pages  of  testimony  on 
the  Four  Corners  power  plants  controversy, 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  much  greater 
threat  to  the  environment.  The  issues  are  the 
same — the  energy  "crisis"  and  the  environ- 
mental "crisis" — but  no  proper  planning  was 
conducted,  no  data  collected  or  expertise  de- 
veloped to  Identify  and  consider  various  al- 
ternatives to  either  the  Grand  Canyon  dam? 
or  the  Four  Corners  powerplants. 

In  1969.  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  the  Everglades  Jetport 
controversy.  Here  three  prestigious  Federal 
agencies  were  shown  to  be  blithely  undertak- 
ing activities — the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation developing  an  airport,  the  Depar*ment 
of  Defense  managing  a  fiood  control  district, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  protect- 
ing a  national  park — all  in  conscientious 
compliance  with  their  mission-oriented  man- 
dates but  with  scarce  appreciation  of  the 
contradictory,  self-defeating  and  potentially 
environmentally  disastrous  land  use  impacts 
of  their  activities. 

Obviously,  the  first  step  in  putting  the  Fed- 
eral House  in  order  is  to  encourage  inter- 
agency communication  on  land  use  matters. 
Senator  Jackson's  proposal  contains  several 
provisions  to  insure  better  coordination  and 
rationalization  of  not  only  the  proposal's 
programs  but  all  major  Federal  programs 
with  land-use  implication.  Among  other 
things,  an  interagency  council  was  to  admin- 
ister the  proposal's  program  and  facilitate 
communication  on  land-use  matters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Administration  virtuallv  ig- 
nored this  "house  in  order"  question  bv  pro- 
posing a  line  agency— ^the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— to  administer  Its  proposal. 

Unfortunately  It  Is  Impossible  to  sell  an 
inter-agency  proposal  in  Washington  where 
almost  everyone  has  worked  in  a  line  aeency 
and  has  seen  his  pet  proposal  "pros- 
tituted" In  an  Inter-agency  process.  And  little 
Is  accomplished  by  attempts  to  ^a.y  that  what 
Is  regarded  as  "prostitution"— that  Is  the  ra- 
tionalizing of  competing  often  conflicting 
needs  and  requirements — Is  exactly  what  we 
are  after. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  passed  bill  did  fol- 
low the  line  agency  approach  but  with  strong 
inter-agency  safeguards  adapted  from  the 
Jackson  proposal  The  bill  requires  daily  ad- 
ml-i!'5*ratlon  of  the  program  by  Interior,  but 
provides  that  all  major  policy"  decisions,  in- 
cluding review  of  .State  programs,  be  made 
through  a  carefully  prescribed  interagency 
process. 

7.    FINALXY.    WHAT    SHALL    BE    THE    PROVISIONS 
FOR    RESOLTICES? 

Development  of  land  use  programs  will  be 
an  expensive  Job.  It  will  also  require  the  as- 
sembly of  technically  trained  people  at  all 


levels  of  government  and  the  collection  of  a 
great  deal  of  data.  Cormnon  sense  tells  us 
that  legislation  which  requires  a  job  to  be 
done  should  provide  the  resources  to  do  it. 

Obviously  we  need  better  planners  .  .  v.e 
need  resource  planners  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional urban,  ••.spatial"  planners.  And  it  is 
Improbable  that  sufficient  technically  trained 
people  of  that  ilk  can  now  be  obtained  to  staff 
50  State  planning  agencies  which  would  be 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  legislation. 
The  costs  of  training  such  staff  and  for  col- 
lecting the  necessary  data  must  be  appreci- 
ated and  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 

I  don't  know  what  the  cost  will  be.  I  don't 
th^jilv  anyone  does.  The  Administration  bill 
would  have  provided  $20  million  annually  in 
new  grant  money  at  50';  of  the  cost  of  the 
Slate  planninc  ei:iort.  The  Jackson  bill  pro- 
v-deu  $100  million  at  90  r  of  the  cost  The 
Senate  reduce  this  SlOO  million  figure  to  an 
average  of  *35  million  at  66% ':  of  the  cost. 

To  conclude  an  overly  long  talk.  I  urge  you 
to  remember  that  better  land  use  planning 
is  more  than  a  desirable  goal;  It  is  an  essen- 
tial one.  Unlike  two  other  pre-Socratic  ple- 
meu',3 — air  and  water — earth  or  land  too 
often  cannot  be  recycled.  Wetlands  once 
dredged  and  filled,  mountains  once  strip- 
mined,  open  spaces  once  developed  may  be 
permanently  lost  to  us.  We  must  work  ac- 
tlvelv  and  together  to  insure  that  we  plan 
for  the  future— that  we  achieve  a  better  de- 
sign for  tcmorro-*-.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  pre- 
serve a  healthy  liveable  environment  for  our 
children  and  their  children.  I  know  of  no 
Sner  legacv. 


GETTING  BIG  MONEY  OUT  OF 
POLITICS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  join  mj* 
colleagues  on  February  27  in  a  colloquy 
on  the  opportunities  which  are  open  to 
the  American  people  to  insure  that  "Big 
Money"  and  "Rampant  Secrecy"  do  not 
rule  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1976. 
That  year,  our  Bicentennial  year,  can 
be  the  beginning  ol  a  new  era  in  Presi- 
dential politic.--  The  American  people, 
by  "checkine-off"  $1  on  their  1973  tax 
return,  and  by  checking  another  box  on 
the  same  return  to  allocate  SI  from  their 
1972  taxes,  can  put  their  tax  money  in  a 
fund  from  which  the  1976  general  Presi- 
dential campaigns  will  be  financed. 

I  am  encouraped  by  the  e?rly  re.-^nonse 
of  the  American  taxpayer  which  has 
been  reported  by  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Donald  Alexander.  If  the 
American  people  continue  to  respond  in 
the  numbers  that  these  early  returns 
ir.dicate.  then  there  v.-ill  be  no  need  for 
huge  private  contributions  for  the  1976 
general  Presidential  election.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Congress  and  the  President  \\ill 
act  on  the  other  camcaign  m.ea.^jures 
which  are  currently  before  us,  then  there 
will  be  no  role  for  big  money  or  secrecy 
m  any  Federal  elections  in  1976. 

America  faces  no  more  serious  prob- 
lem today  than  the  growing  loss  of  con- 
fidence of  the  peoDle  in  their  public  in- 
stitutions and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. This  loss  of  confidence  is  corrasive; 
it  attacks  throughout  the  system;  it  lends 
to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  has  the  most  seri- 
ous con.sequenoes  for  any  society,  par- 
ticularly BJiy  democratic  society. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
people  realize  there  are  ways  to  recap- 
ture the  political  system  for  themselves. 
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It  is  Important  that  they  realize  that 
Just  because  it  may  be  true  that  "politics 
was  always  that  way"  does  not  mean 
that  politics  must  be  that  way  in  the 
future.  The  people  can  control  the  po- 
litical system:  the  people  can  control  the 
politicians;  the  people  need  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  any  "fat  cat"  or  "wheeler- 
dealer." 

And  the  tax  checkoff,  which  we  are 
discussing  today  is  one  good  way  to  be- 
gin. In  Maryland.  I  am  devoting  each 
week  part  of  a  column  which  I  write  for 
some  of  the  newspapers  to  reminding 
citizens  of  the  checkoff.  I  am  talking 
about  It  on  the  radio  and  in  speeches 
which  I  give  throughout  the  State.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  response  I  re- 
ceive. The  people  want  to  participate, 
and  to  know  that  their  participation  in 
the  political  system  counts. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  reviewing  this  step  toward 
greater  democracy.  I  will  be  even  more 
pleased  to  Join  them  again  in  the  days 
ahead  to  consider  a  major  campaign 
finance  reform  bill  affecting  all  Federal 
elections.  And  I  will  be  ready  to  join 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  in  consider- 
ing what  more  must  be  done  to  insure 
that  the  political  system  handed  to  us 
by  our  forefathers— the  greatest  inherit- 
ance ever  received— is  secure  and  vig- 
orous and  responsive  for  our  Bicenten- 
nial and  the  years  beyond. 


MIRACLE  CARBURETORS 
Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  many 
congressional  ofBces.  mine  Included,  have 
received  an  overwhelming  number  of  in- 
quiries Into  the  existence  of  "miracle  car- 
buretors." As  a  result  of  the  great  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  I  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  study  addressing  the 
remarks  received  from  constituents  as 
well  as  various  newspaper  articles  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  fuel- 
efficient  engines.  Particularly  now  in 
these  days  of  scarce  fuel  supplies,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  critical  that  any  re- 
jorts  alleging  suppression  of  inventions 
resulting  in  Improved  fuel  economy  be 
investigated.  It  is  interesting,  therefore 
to  note  some  of  the  prellmlnarv  findings 
Included  in  the  study  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  full 
In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Automobile  Cahbxtrbtors  and  Pcel 
Economy:  Pact  and  Fallacy 
(By    Oeorg©    N.    Chatham,    speclalUt,    Aero- 
nautics   and    Space,    Science    PoUcv    Re- 
search Division) 

Fuel  saving  carburetors  and  carburetor 
attachments  have  appeared  at  a  steady  rate 
since  mass  production  of  the  auto  first  be- 
gan. Today's  gasoline  shortage  has  caused 
an  Intense  renewal  of  interest  in  many  of 
these  devices  and  In  the  legends  which  ac- 
companied them. 

As  a  response  to  Innumerable  requests 
for  information  on  carburetors,  real  and 
.i^ndary.  as  well  as  the  aUeged  suppression 
of  carouretor  Inventions,  the  Selene©  Policy 


Research  Division  In  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  held  Interviews  with  na- 
tionally recognized  authorities  on  the  car- 
buretor art.  The  Patent  Office  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  were  also  contacted. 
A  summary  of  the  findings  and  of  the  Inter- 
views follows. 

SUMMARY     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

Special  driving  techniques,  discussed  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  enable  vehicles  to 
achieve  phenomenal  mileage  per  gallon  of 
fuel  consumed.  These  "economy-runs"  lend 
credence  to  the  Idea  that  some  mechanical 
change,  such  as  a  new  carburetor,  could 
bring  such  economy  to  everyone.  However, 
under  normal  driving  conditions,  the  en- 
ergy available  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline  Is 
Inadequate  to  provide  the  mileage  economy 
promised  in  carburetor  legends. 

The  consensus  of  eipert  opinion  and  the 
research  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Pasadena.  California.  Indicates  the 
following  points : 

1.  Private  Brand  Carburetors.  Private 
brand  carburetors,  (those  made  to  compete 
with  the  standard  equ^ment  furnished  with 
the  car)  past  and  present,  have  generally 
fallen  short  of  the  efflclency  and  reliability 
of  those  supplied  by  auto  makers. 

2.  Modern  Carburetors.  The  standard 
modern  carburetors  approach  a  practical 
optimum  in  performance.  Potential  In- 
creases in  performance  are  small  and  not 
worth  the  excessive  Increase  In  cost  and 
complexity   required. 

3.  Suppreasion.  The  non-valldlty  of  the 
claims  made  for  the  super  carburetors 
eliminates  the  basis  for  suspicions  that 
some  carburetor  Inventions  were  suppressed. 

4.  Fuel  line  and  carburetor  accessories.  Far 
more  carburetor  "aids"  and  fuel  line  gadgets 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  than  new 
types  of  carburetors.  One  class,  the  water  In- 
jection devices.  Is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
water  Injection  systema  meter  a  fine  mist  of 
water  Into  the  gasoUna-alr  mixture,  usually 
at  the  base  of  the  standard  carburetor.  These 
devices  have  been  available  since  the  1930's 
and  are  stlU  on  the  market.  The  nuisance  of 
keeping  the  small  water  tank  filled  and  the 
Injector  orifices  clean  was,  In  the  past  too 
costly  for  the  10  ^"r  to  IS'-r  gasoline  saving 
they  provided.  However,  today's  fuel  short- 
age could  change  this  attitude  and  make 
these  devices  popular. 

5.  The  Patent  Office  According  to  the 
Patent  Office,  there  are  about  19,000  car- 
buretor and  carburetor  related  Items  on  file 
This  Office  does  not  conduct  experiments  or 
make  competitive  evaluations. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Staridards.  The  Bureau  of 
standards  ceased  all  activity  in  automotive 
research  24  years  ago.  At  present,  the  Bureau 
has  no  plans  to  Inltlat*  new  activity  In  the 
neld. 

OVER    A    HUNDRED     Mnf  S    TO    THE    GALLON 

Much  credence  Is  lent  to  the  miracle  car- 
buretor stories  by  the  often  astounding  re- 
sults honestly  obtained  from  special  "mlles- 
per-gallon"  contests,  on  companies  sponsor 
these  contests  each  year  to  show  that  an  au- 
tomobile can  obtain  100  or  more  miles  from 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  vehicles  are  made  as 
friction  free  as  possible.  They  are  tuned  to 
conserve  gas  at  the  cost  of  performance. 
However,  the  largest  factor  in  the  competl- 
tlon  Is  not  the  machines  but  the  special  driv- 
ing technique.  Momentum  is  conserved  to 
the  maximum  extent  and  the  engine  Is 
turned  on  for  brief  periods  of  acceleration 
between  long  coasting  periods.  Neither  the 
vehicle  performance  nor  the  driving  tech- 
niques would  be  tolerable  or  safe  In  normal 
driving  conditions. 

However,  information  on  fuel  conservation 
useful  to  the  average  driver,  is  produced  by 
these  contests.  This  will  be  explained  in  the 
following  section— the  gist  of  an  interview 
with  the  editor  of  Motor  Trend  magazine  Mr 
Eric  Dahlqulst. 
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DAHLQUIST:     01»    CARBtJRETORS 

Mr.  Eric  Dahlqulst,  editor  of  Motor  Trend 
is  a  leading  authority  on  the  carburetor  the 
history  of  its  development.  Its  ultimate'  do 
tentlal  and,  of  course.  Its  legends.  In  an  in' 
tervlew  with  Mr.  Dahlqulst,  the  followlns  in' 
formation  was  obtained : 

Today's  standard  carburetors.  Mr    Dahl 
qulst  contends  that  tbe  carburetors  In  use 
today  represent   the   best   balance   between 
cost   and   the   functions  expected  of  a  car 
buretor,  namely;   a)    fuel  economy,  b)    full 
avaUablUty  of  engine  power  at  all  operatlne 
speeds   and.  c)  smooth  engine  performance 
Carburetor   Research.   Auto    makers   have 
continuous   research   programs    to   Improve 
carburetors.  The  problem  they  attack  la  not 
that  of  determining  the  ultimate  fuel  dUner 
slon/alr    mixture    for    the    varying    eneine 
loads;  they  already  know  this.  The  problem 
is    to   find   ways   to   achieve    Improvements 
within  reasonable  costa  standards. 

Economy  demonstrations  often  give  the 
erroneous  Impression  that  the  equipment 
not  the  driver.  coiUd  increase  gas  mileage  by 
a  factor  of  10  or  more.  The  fact  is  that  all 
things  held  constant— driver,  car,  etc  — « 
super  carburetor  would  provide  only  a  mod- 
est Increase  to  a  car's  mileage  performance 
The  California  Institute  of  Technology,  with 
a  $3  million  grant  from  General  Motors  has 
devised  a  super  carburetor.  It  Is  a  computer- 
controlled,  fully  electric  device.  When  In- 
stalled In  a  Chevrolet,  gas  mileage  was  im- 
proved by  ee--;— from  16  miles  per  gallon  to 
25  miles  per  gallon.  The  cost,  however  is 
about  $2,500  per  unit.  This  would  almost 
double  the  price  of  some  cars,  and  the  fuel 
economy  provided  would  not  be  worth  the 
added  cost. 

In  short,  the  amount  of  fuel  saved  by  a  new 
type  of  carburetor  must  be  enough  to  Justify 
the  added  cost.  If  cost  Is  disregarded,  then 
Mr.  Dahlqulst  conslderB  the  Cal.  Tech.  de- 
vice the  ultimate  carburetor  since  Its  per- 
formance closely  approaches  the  theoretical 
limits  of  achieving  perfect  carburetion. 

Suppressed  Inventions.  Most  carburetor 
legends  appearing  over  the  past  40  vears  had 
their  origins  in  fraud.  However,  a  number 
of  real  inventions  have  appeared.  In  some 
cases,  companies  were  founded  to  produce 
"superior"  carburetors.  However,  Mr.  Dahl- 
qulst noted  that  in  each  case  the  designs 
have  had  technical  problems.  Following  the 
designs  and  products  through  the  years,  he 
observed  that  the  carburetors  which  offered 
significantly  improved  gas  mileage,  generally 
lOTP;.  did  so  at  the  cost  of  complexity  and 
unreliability.  He  stressed  that  unreliability  as 
well  as  generally  poor  performance  were  the 
major  reasons  these  private  designs  eventu- 
ally vanished.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  staff 
has  ever  found  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  carburetor  invention  has  been 
suppressed. 

Auxilliary  devices.  Par  more  numerous 
than  new  carburetors  have  been  carburetor 
attachments  sold  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing gas  mileage.  Only  one  class  of  these  de- 
vices, Mr.  Dahlqulst  notes,  is  worthy  of 
discussion,  that  Is,  the  water  injection  sys- 
tems. There  are  several  brands  available  in  a 
price  range  of  $25  to  $40.  They  have  a  his- 
tory dating  back  to  the  1930's  and  can  In- 
crease mileage  as  much  as  20*;^ . 

Historically,  the  savings  In  fuel  have  been 
less  Important  than  the  bother  of  using  the 
system.  The  problem  Is  that  the  space  avail- 
able under  the  hood  for  a  water  bottle  is 
small.  The  need  for  frequent  refilling  caused 
most  motorists  to  abandon  the  devices.  How- 
ever. In  the  past  there  was  always  a  sufficient 
supply  of  gasoline.  In  today's  fuel  shortage 
conditions,  Mr.  Dahlqulst  predicts  that  the 
motorist  wUl  view  frequent  water  bottle  fill- 
ing differently.  Motor  Trend  plans  to  review 
some  of  these  devices  In  an  Issue  tentative- 
ly scheduled  for  mid-year  publication.  Mean- 
while, he  had  no  brand  name  recommenda- 
tions but  said  that  somp  models  were  list- 
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ed  in  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Catalogue  of  AutO' 
motipe  Accessories.^ 

Saving  gas.  According  to  Mr.  OahlqulBt, 
Miy  motorist  could  Increase  his  gasoline 
mileage  by  as  much  as  30%  by  using  radial 
tires,  leaving  his  alr-condltloner  off  and  by 
"pacing"  his  driving.  He  considers  driving 
technique  the  most  Important  of  these  fac- 
tors. He  points  out  that  gasoline  Is  the  car's 
source  of  momentum — but  that  the  average 
driver  wastes  about  as  much,  through  brak- 
ing, as  he  uses.  A  driver  is  "pawing"  himself 
when  his  attention  Is  at  least  a  block  ahead 
of  his  car.  For  example,  driving  up  to  a  red 
light  and  braking  to  stop  wastes  momen- 
tum. Lights  should  be  anticipated.  With  due 
consideration  for  safety,  a  driver  should 
coast  toward  a  red  light  or  toward  a  light 
he  knows  will  be  red  before  he  can  pass  It. 
If  the  light  changes  to  green  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival, the  driver  has  wasted  neither  time  nor 
momentum  (gas). 

Theoretical  limits.  Mr.  I>ahlquist  alluded  to 
the  "theoretical  limit"  of  carburetor  per- 
formance— that  not  quite  attainable  perfect 
performance  where  carburetion  contributes 
a  zero  loss  In  efflclency.  To  elaborate  on  his 
point,  the  following  excerpt  explains  In  great- 
er detail  just  how  much  Improvement  In 
gasoline  mileage  Is  possible  through  Im- 
proved carburetion. 

Excerpt  from  Klrk-Othmer  Encyclopedia 
of  Chemical  Technology: 

"COMMON     FALLACIES      CONCERNING      GASOLINES 

"Over  the  years,  a  number  of  misconcep- 
tions about  gasoline  have  crc^i>ed  up  again 
and  again.  Some  are  the  products  of  wishful 
thinking;  others  stem  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing or  a  misunderstanding  of  gasoline 
behavior  in  engines.  Rumors  of  some  sup- 
pressed invention,  such  as  a  special  car- 
buretor or  miraculous  fuel  additive,  that 
would  give  fuel  economies  of  100-200  miles 
per  gallon  fall  la  the  wlshful-thlnklng  cate- 
gory. By  definition,  one  British  thermal  unit 
(Btu)  equals  778.26  ft-lb  of  work,  and  one 
horsepower  (hp)  equals  33,000  ft-lb  of  work 
per  minute;  thus,  2545  Btu  are  required  to 
produce  1  hp  for  1  hr.  Because  all  gasolines, 
whether  regular  grade  or  premium,  have  al- 
most Identical  energy  content,  about  115.000 
Btu /gal,  1  gal  of  gasoline  could  produce  as 
much  as  45-hp  of  work  If  every  bit  of  Its 
energy  could  be  converted  into  useful  work 
by  the  engine. 

"However,  the  engine  must  reject  stUl-hot 
combustion  gases  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
fuel-ftlr  charge,  and  some  45%  of  the  fuel's 
heat  energy  Is  lost  for  this  reason.  Another 
20%  Is  dissipated  to  the  cooling  water  and/ 
or  air  required  to  keep  engine  parts  at  tem- 
peratures they  can  stand.  Friction  losses  in 
reciprocating  and  rotating  engine  parts  con- 
sume about  5'7c  of  the  fuel's  energy.  Thus, 
even  modem  high-compression  engines  con- 
vert only  about  30%  of  a  fuel's  available 
energy  into  useful  work.  In  other  words,  of 
the  45  hp-hr  theoretically  available  In  1  gal 
of  fuel,  only  about  13.6  hp-hr  Is  converted 
to  useful  work  at  the  engine's  flywheel.  And 
because  some  5.5  hp  Is  required  to  maintain  a 
2-ton  automobile  at  a  constant  speed  of 
20  mph  on  a  level  road,  the  13.6  hp-hr  of 
flywheel  work  could  run  the  car  for  13.5/5.5 
or  less  than  2.5  hr  at  that  speed. 

"Thus,  maximum  steady-speed  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  car  would  be  around  2.5x20  or 
50  miles  per  gallon — but  only  at  a  constant 
speed  of  20  mph  on  a  level  road.  Purthermore, 
because  wind  resistance  and  power  losses  due 
to  tire  flexing  Increase  very  rapidly  with  ve- 
hicle speed,  the  power  required  at  highway 
speeds  is  much  greater — around  20  hp  at  45 
mph,  40  hp  at  65  mph,  and  80  hp  at  80  mph. 

Therefore,  if  all  of  the  flywheel  output  were 
available  Just  to  move  the  vehicle  at  con- 
stant speed  on  a  level  road,  maximima  attain- 


able fuel  economies  would  be  about  30  miles 
per  gallon  (mpg)  at  45  mph,  22  mpg  at  65 
mph,  and  13.5  mpg  at  80  mph.  And  these 
figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  fuel 
consumption  to  power  such  accessories  as 
power  steering,  power  brakes,  air  condition- 
ing, etc.  Nor  do  they  take  Into  account  fuel 
consumed  In  Idling,  hUl  climbing,  accelera- 
tions, decelerations,  etc.  And,  finally,  they  do 
not  take  accoimt  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  ac- 
celeration performance  demanded  by  motor- 
ists, cars  are  equipped  with  engines  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  powerful  than  needed 
just  to  maintain  a  given  highway  speed.  Ob- 
viously then,  dreams  of  a  200-mpg  auto- 
mobile of  the  size  and  performance  that  the 
motoring  public  dem&nds  are  only  wishful 
thlnltlng — a  myth  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
slbUlty," 

knoll:    on    CARBURETORS 

Mr.  Robert  Knoll  Is  a  research  and  test- 
ing scientist  with  the  Automotive  Research 
Laboratory  of  Consumer's  Union.  The 
laboratory  tests  and  evaluates  automobile 
and  automotive  accessories.  Their  results  are 
published  In  the  Consumer's  Union  monthly 
magazine,  Consumer  Reports.  The  following 
points  have  been  summarized  from  an  Inter- 
view with  Mr.  Knoll. 

Carburetor  Legends.  The  gasoline  shortage 
has  given  the  public  a  genuine  reason  to 
hope  that  there  Is  some  germ  of  truth  In  the 
carburetor  legends.  Since  the  1950's,  these 
stories  of  200  and  300  miles  per  gallon  car- 
buretors alleged  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
Patent  Office  or  suppressed  by  oU  firms,  have 
been  revived  at  roughly  five  year  Intervals. 
How  and  why  this  happens  has  always  been 
a  puzzle,  but  this  time  the  reason  seems 
clear.  Unfortunately,  a  myth  Is  still  a  myth, 
regardless  of  Its  rate  of  revival. 

Private  Brand  Carburetors.  There  have 
been  several  good  attempts  to  produce  car- 
buretors competitive  In  quality  with  those 
supplied  by  the  auto  Industry.  It  is  Mr. 
Knoll's  observation  that  none  of  the  pri- 
vate brands  were  quite  as  good  as  the  origi- 
nal equipment.  None  of  these  carburetors 
were  tested  In  his  lab.  However,  Mr.  Knoll 
tested  the  Fish*  carburetor  In  his  own  car. 
He  determined  that  It  worked  fairly  well  but 
was  less  efficient  than  his  original  carburetor. 

Carburetion  has  Improved  with  time  but 
in  the  view  of  Mr.  Knoll  and  his  associates 
this  function  has  never  been  a  weak  point  in 
automobile  technology.  At.  Knoll  advises 
that  Improvements  In  g.  ,  mileage  lie  'down 
stream"  from  the  carburetor. 

Since  the  "Clean  Air  Act"  of  1970.  engine 
efflclency  has  been  Increasingly  compromised 
by  anti-pollution  devices.  The  most  serious 
loss  occurred  with  the  sharp  reduction  In 
compression  ratios.  This  was  done  to  accom- 
modate the  lower  octane  "low  lead''  fuel 
and  also  to  reduce  nitrous  oxide  emissions. 
(A  more  complete  discussion  of  this  point  Is 
contained  In  a  letter  to  Science  written  by 
Robert  J.  Nauman  which  Is  appended  to  this 
section.) 

Mr.  Knoll  closed  his  discussion  by  noting 
that  the  end  point  of  carburetion  was  to  sup- 
ply properly  dispersed  fuel  In  the  correct  fuel 
to  air  ratio  as  required  by  the  engine  work 
load.  There  are  no  unknowns  or  mysteries 
about  the  process  and  today's  carburetors 
approach  the  practical  limits  of  efflclency. 
According  to  Mr.  Knoll,  looking  for  "break- 
throughs" In  the  carburetion  function  Is 
equivalent  to  searching  for  ways  to  "cancel 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics." 

[From  the  Science  magazine,  Feb.  15.  1974] 
Automotive  Emission  Standards  and  Fltx 
Economy 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-604) 
requiring  reduction  of  automotive  emissions 
by  a  rather  arbitrary  90  percent  by  1978  has 
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until  recently  enjoyed  considerable  public 
support,  despite  the  grumblings  of  the  auto- 
motive manufacturers  and  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  new  car  buyers  about  poor  per- 
formance and  gas  mileage.  However,  with 
a  serious  threat  of  gas  rationing  and  drasti- 
cally increased  prices  facing  us.  we  must  re- 
examine the  consequences  of  proceeding  in 
this  direction  ( 1 ) . 

The  rather  simple  steps  taken  before  1971, 
such  as  crankcase  blow-by  control,  evapora- 
tive controls,  leaner  mixture  ratios,  and 
minor  engine  modifications  to  Improve  burn- 
ing efficiency  were  successful  in  reducing 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  by  41  percent 
and  hydrocarbon  emissions  by  73  percent  (2) . 
These  steps  added  negligibly  to  the  cost  of 
an  automobile  and  did  not  result  In  any 
loss  of  performance  or  economy. 

By  1973  all  the  easy  fixes  had  been  used. 
Further  reductions  required  more  drastic  and 
uneconomical  measures.  Since  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  are  directly  related  to  wall  temper- 
atures, which  in  turn  are  related  to  thermo- 
dynamic efficiency,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  way  to  significantly  reduce  these  emis- 
sions without  sacrificing  efficiency.  The  steps 
taken  In  1973  to  lower  the  compression  ratio 
and  recycle  exhaust  succeeded  In  reducing 
nitrogen  oxides  by  54  percent,  but  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  30  percent  in  fuel  economy. 
Pamlly-slzed  automobiles  (4500  to  5500 
pounds)  that  averaged  from  12  to  14  miles 
per  gallon  (mpg)  In  1970  now  average  from 
8.3  to  9.7  mpg.  Even  the  new  engine  designs 
(such  as  the  Wankel  engine  and  the  Honda 
stratified  charge  engine)  that  are  reportedly 
capable  of  meeting  the  1976  emission  stand- 
ards, do  so  by  sacrificing  efficiency. 

It  Is  estimated  (3 1  that  addition  of  air 
pollution  control  devices  on  a  new  car  in 
1975  will  cost  $314.  If  we  assume  that  10 
million  cars  are  sold  each  year,  the  total 
cost  for  these  devices  will  be  $3.14  billion 
per  year.  Replacement  of  catalytic  converters 
every  50,000  miles  requires  an  amortized  cost 
of  $40  per  year  for  each  car.  The  total  an- 
nual cost  will  thus  be  $4  billion.  The  fuel 
consumption  of  cars  manufactured  In  1973 
is  already  30  percent  higher  than  that  of 
1970  models  and  we  are  nowhere  near  meet- 
ing the  1976  emission  standards.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  these  standards  can  be  met 
with  no  further  sacrifice  In  economy,  the 
cost  of  the  30  percent  increase  In  fuel  con- 
sumption Is  more  than  $12  billion  at  current 
prices.  Thus,  we  can  estimate  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1976  automotive  emission 
standards  will  cost  approximately  $20  billion 
per  year. 

wiiat  will  we  actually  accomplish  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  expenditure?  Certainly  the  auto- 
mobile will  become  a  negligible  polluter.  How- 
ever, to  require  a  90  percent  reduction  of 
emissions  from  a  source  that  is  responsible 
for  less  than  half  of  the  pollution  seenw 
somewhat  disproportionate.  The  Los  An- 
geles area  already  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
of  automotive  emission  per  square  mile  of 
any  major  city  In  the  United  States.  Its  air 
pollution  problem  is  due  to  Its  peculiar  geo- 
graphical location  and  the  resulting  high  In- 
cidence of  inversion  conditions.  Even  with- 
out automobiles,  there  would  probably  still 
be  an  air  pollution  problem  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area  from  home  heating,  power  genera- 
tion, and  the  petrochemical  Industry.  In 
cities  where  there  is  more  heavy  Industry,  the 
reduction  of  automotive  air  pollution  would 
produce  even  less  of  an  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  air. 

There  appears  to  be  little  evidence  that 
automotive  air  pollution  produces  any  wide- 
spread deterioration  of  the  environment  In 
nonurban  areas  Wouldn't  It  be  more  reason- 
able to  Invest  the  $20  billion  we  are  about 
to  pay  for  emission  controls  In  mass  transit 
for  the  cities,  where  the  population  density  Is 
high  enough  to  make  It  practical,  and  reserve 
the  use  of  automobiles  for  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  where  maaa  transit  is  not  fea- 
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slble?  Furthermore,  the  requirement  by  the 
Clean   Air   Act   that    automotive   emissions 
be  reduced  by  90  percent  should  be  replaced 
with  a  provision  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  automotive  emlaslons  that 
does  not  Interfere  with  fuel  economy. 
Robert  J.  Naumann, 
Space  Sciencea  Laboratory, 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Ala. 

RETEKENCES    AND    NOTES 

1.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  already  voted  to 
postpone  untU  1977  the  requirement  that 
automotive  emissions  be  reduced  by  90  ner- 
cent. 

2.  These  percentages  were  obtained  by  tak- 
ing the  values  for  automotive  emissions  re- 
ported In  the  1968  Inventory  of  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  and 
dividing  them  by  the  total  number  of  miles 
driven  to  get  the  average  grams  per  mUe 
These  values  were  then  compared  with  the 
1970  emission  standards. 

3.  H.  E.  Hesketh,  Understanding  and  Con- 
trolling Air  Pollution  (Ann  Arbor  Science 
Publications.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  1973) ,  p. 

The  Patent  Ofhce:  on  Carburetors 
The  possibility  la  often  suggested  that 
somewhere  In  the  flies  of  the  Patent  Office 
there  exists  one  or  more  designs  for  superior 
carburetors.  Further,  if  the  Patent  Office 
could  Identify  and  evaluate  these  Inventions 
the  public  might  benefit. 

Contacts  with  ofDclals  of  the  Patent  Office 
have  revealed  that  there  are  19.902  patents 
on  the  carburetor  and  related  art.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  not  a  single  one  of 
these  patents  was  granted  on  the  basis  of 
superior  performance.  Patents  are  granted 
on  the  basis  of  a  legally  valid  "claim"  of  one 
or  more  (one  Is  sufficient)  novel  features 
For  example,  a  carburetor  patent  may  show 
a  complete,  but  common  carburetor  modified 

i?r  m^r''%f.J'**^*'  '"^"'^  °^  attaching  the 
air  fi  ter.  Although  the  body  of  the  patent 
may  include  great  detail  of  the  entire  filter/ 

strength  of  the  patent)  wUl  carefnllv  e-:- 
clude  all  but  a  description  of  the  novel 
fastener  system  to  hold  the  air  filter 

Searching  the  patented  carburetor  art  to 
locate  a  superior  design  would  require  two 

Z  nL'*tP'-  ^"'-  ^^  P»t*«^'  ^ould  be  ex- 
amined by  engineers  who  are  proficient  in 

Ih!  Si  *''"t^'°"  process.  They  would  screen 
l^^i^^  of  patents.  Identifying  those  ulth 
Claims  specifying  novel  features  related   to 

that  fmf*""''  7^*  P*^"*  '»'»«  estimates 
that  this  screening  process  could  be  done  at 
a  cost  of  $80.00  to  6100.00  per  patent  (il 
million  to  $2  million  total)  P^^en^-   <«l 

Th^^lw.*^**  ^P  ''^""'^  ^  ^"  '"O"  costly. 
The  selected  patents,  after  suitable  arrange- 

^r"  T!^  '^*""  °^«"  «""'^  the  patint 

rL«/^"''^  laboratory  for  further  analysis, 

research  and  development 
oJ?  conversAtlong  with  Dahlqutet  (see  pre- 
ceding interview)    and  others  on  the  merits 
ImeSa^  P'ogrMn.  the  following  points  have 

1.  The  best  laboratories  for  this  purpose 
are  those  serving  the  auto  Industry  ^e 
fh^'^, '*'"''  "^"""^  «*mlne  would  fall  Into 
f^  t>,f  V  V  ^^°^  Pr^-vlously  selected 
from  the  patent  art.  and  licensed  by  these 
labs:  b)  patents  Issued  to  the  engineers  and 

^fh?."'"^"'  ^'"'  '*''«■  ^>  P»^««tl  issued  to 
others.    The    latter   group   would    have    two 

wI.'k*^^-  '^'^  ^"^  ^■°"'*^  ^cltide  designs 
Which  were  actually  produced  as  private 
brands  to  compete  with  carburetors  supplied 
by  the  auto  makers.  The  second  sub-class 
would  consist  of  untested  designs  which  for 
one  reason  or  another,  were  never  developed 
hy  anyone.  "f^^ 

The  preceding  Interviews  with  Dahlqulst 
and  Knoll  provided  evidence  that  the  private 
brana  efforts  were  generally  unsuccessfol  to 


producing  carburetors  of  the  general  quality 
or  rellabUlty  of  those  supplied  with  the  cars". 
In  view  of  this,  the  prospect  that  a  "super" 
design  could  reside  In  the  files  of  the  patent 
office  is  reduced  to  the  hope  that  It  Is  among 
those  In  the  second  sub  groi;p,  namely  prl- 
vate  Inventions  which  -Aere  passed  over.  The 
prospect  for  this  seem.s  dim,  especially  hi 
light  of  the  point  which  follows. 

2.  The  question  arises  of  what  could  be 
expected  of  a  super  de«lgn,  should  one  exist. 
In  other  words,  how  much  of  an  Improvement 
is  possible  over  today's  designs.  The  answer  is, 
unfortunately,  very  little.  The  optimum  air- 
fuel  ratios  and  the  optimum  fuel  vaporization 
conditions  are  all  well  established.  Today's 
carburetors  closely  approach  these  ideal  con- 
ditions within  reasonable  cost  constraints. 
(See  the  Dahlqulst  interview  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  this  point.) 

In  summary,  the  prospect  of  locating  an 
overlooked  Jewel  In  the  patented  carburetor 
art  appears  to  be  a  formidable  and  costly 
gamble  involving  very  poor  odds  for  a  prize 
of  sharply  limited  value. 

THE    BITREAU    of    standards 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  idea  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  la  conducting  automo- 
tive research  Including  carburetor  testing 
and  design.  Tlie  Bureau  has  not  conducted 
Investigations  In  the  automotive  field  for  the 
past  24  years.  It  has  no  plans  at  present  to 
Initiate  programs  In  this  area. 
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THE  FISCAL  1975  FTHDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  McClellan)  opened  the 
committee's  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1975 
Federal  budget  on  February  27.  1974, 
with  a  thoughtful  statement  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  paramount  interest  to  all 
Members  of  this  body. 

Senator  McClellak  pointed  out  that 
although  this  budget — a  record  $304.4 
billion — Is  being  presented  when  we  are 
at  peace  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade, 
peace  has  not  meant  an  end  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  trials  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion. 

Senator  McClellan  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  return  to  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs  which  I  believe 
bears  repeating : 

We  cannot  continue  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  the  btirdeiv  Incurred  to  pay  for 
the  excesses  of  this  generation.  This  practice 
is  both  unwise  and  unsound  .  .  . 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  levels 
that  are  more  consistent  with  our  fiscal  capa- 
bUltles.  No  segment  of  the  budget  should  be 
sacred — neither  military  nor  civilian  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  McClellan 
has  emphasized,  the  Federal  budget  Is  the 
major  instrument  In  our  possession  for 
determining  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  for  the  next  fiscal  year  but 
also  in  years  to  come.  As  he  has  said,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  make  certain  that  ttiis  budget  provides 
a  durable  fiscal  foundation  for  a  solvent 
and  prosperous  future  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McClellan's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 

as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  John  L.  McCleiaan 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 

today  begins  extensive  hearings  on  the  Ad- 


ministration's $304.4  billion  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975— the  largest  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  ■'         ^ 

For  the  first  time  In  a  decade  these  pro 
ceedlngs  are  being  held  at  a  time  when  there 
are  no  American  troops  dying  on  foreign 
sou,  no  American  planes  bombing  hostile 
concentrations,  no  American  warships  flrlnB 
on  targets  In  anger.  * 

We  are  at  peace,  and  for  this  blessing  we 
are  thankXiU.  But  peace  has  not  meant  an 
end  to  the  economic  and  fiscal  trials  faced 
by  ovir  country. 

These  hearings  begin  at  a  time  of  mount- 
Ing  crlBlB  and  concern  over  the  fiscal  stability 
of  our  caovernment  anfl  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. Recession  and  the  threat  of  depression 
cast  a  lengthenmg  shadow  over  all  deci- 
sions— from  the  highest  councUs  of  govern- 
ment to  the  smallest  households  in  the 
Nation. 

These  hearings  begin  at  a  time  when  the 
energy  crisis,  compounfled  by  the  Arab  oil 
boycott,  Is  upsetting  the  American  way  of 
life,  dislocating  domestic  Industrv,  disrupt- 
ing world  trade  and  drastically  altering  the 
balance  of  international  payments. 

These  hearings  begm  at  a  time  of  moimt- 
Ing  Inflationary  pressure  on  our  economy— 
currently  running  at  a  rate  of  8.8  percent  a 
year — and  showing  no  evidence  of  abating 
m  the  near  future. 

These  hearings  begin  at  a  time  of  rising 
unemployment.  After  dipping  to  4.6  percent 
m  October  1973,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
jumped  to  5.2  percent  In  January  1974  and 
Is  expected  to  grow  worse  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis.  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
300,000  workers  have  already  lost  their  Jobs 
due  to  the  energy  crisis. 

These  hearings  begin  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  real  growth  of  our  economy  is  de- 
clining. After  three  years  of  sustained 
thrust,  the  real  growth  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  almost  came  to  a  halt  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973 — dropping  to  only  1.3  percent 
and  is  expected  to  drop  even  further  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

These  hearings  begin  at  a  time  when  the 
national  debt  is  still  sosiring  seemingly  with- 
out control  and  shows  no  signs  of  being 
stabUized  or  reduced. 

During  the  decade  ending  In  fiscal  1975, 
we  will  have  accumulated  Federal  deficits 
totaling  $13.5  bUUon.  Much  more  than  half 
of  this  sum.  $7.5  billion,  has  been  Incurred 
in  the  last  five  years,  alone.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  1975,  the  total  national  "indebtedness 
will  be  $508  billion,  according  to  current 
projections.  Interest  on  this  sum  Is  estimated 
at  $29.1  billion  annually — a  sum  equivalent 
to  almost  10  percent  of  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1975. 

The  budget  before  us  Is  not  only  the  larg- 
est in  the  Nation's  history,  but  it  "is  also  the 
first  to  exceed  $300  billion.  It  is  more  than 
double — $34  billion  more  than  double — the 
fiscal  1965  budget  of  $118.4  billion. 

And  the  trend  is  upward.  New  budget  au- 
thority— the  barometer  of  future  spending 
levels — is  estimated  at  $822.1  billion  In  fiscal 
1975  as  compared  to  $310.9  bUllon  in  fiscal 
1974 

While  the  Increase  In  new  budget  au- 
thority In  fiscal  1975  over  fiscal  1974  is  esti- 
mated at  $11.2  billion,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the,  new  budget  also  contains  requests 
for  supplemental,  amendments,  and  allow- 
ances of  $14.3  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  are  Included  In  the  1974  totals 
of  the  new  budget,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  acted  on  by  the  Congress.  So.  in  these 
terms  the  fiscal  197S  budget  is  $25.5  bUllon 
over  the  level  the  Congress  has  actually  pro- 
vided so  far  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Yet.  our  ability  to  carry  out  sound  fiscal 
policies  and  to  provide  the  resources  needed 
to  meet  current  needs  and  emerging  prob- 
lems is  limited  by  past  decisions.  In  fiscal 
1975.  over  $223  billion  in  outlays — almost 
three-quarters  of  the  budget — will  be  vlr- 
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tually  tmcontrollable  due  to  existing  law  and 
urevlous  commitments.  About  90  percent  of 
ibe  increase  in  outlays  between  1974  and 
1975  represents  mandatory  increases  that 
are  unavoidable  vinder  current  law. 

Year  by  year,  the  amount  of  the  budget 
that  is  under  Congressional  control  has 
steadily  been  eroded,  as  trust  funds,  interest 
on  the  debt,  legislative  bills  with  either  man- 
datory or  backdoor  spending  authorization 
have  made  up  larger  fKirtlons  of  the  budget. 

In  1967.  for  example,  only  59  percent  of  ex- 
penditures were  uncontrollable.  In  fiscal  1975. 
73  percent  of  the  budget  will  be  uncontrol- 
lable. The  portion  of  the  budget  subject  to 
discretionary  control — that  is  the  appropria- 
tions process — has  declined  for  three  major 
reasons : 

The  relative  decline  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  budget  of  defense  spending,  which  Is 
the  largest  relatively  controllable  outlay  In 
the  budget. 

The  growth  In  mandatory  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  expansion  of  human  resources  pro- 
grams which  take  the  form  of  benefit  pay- 
ments set  by  law  to  individuals  and  families. 

This  budget  recommends  total  outlavs  of 
$3044  billion  in  fiscal  1975— $29.8  billion 
more  than  In  1974^and  anticipates  receipts 
of  $295  billion — an  Increase  of  $25  billion 
over  1974.  In  view  of  our  lagging  economy, 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  very  optimistic 
estimate. 

Thus,  we  are  once  again  faced  with  an- 
other budget  Inscribed  in  red  Ink — this  one 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  $9.4  billion. 

Uninformed  observers^both  within  and 
without  Congress — have  blamed  Increased 
military  spending  for  this  and  previotis  defi- 
cits But  since  1964.  defense  spending  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  budget,  while  spending  on  human 
resources  has  constantly   Increased. 

Proposed  defense  spending  is  up  Bn  over 
last  year  but  .  .  . 

Pollution  control  is  up  54"^,- : 

Medicare  and  other  health  programs  are 
up  13'-,; 

Serial  Security  benefits  are  up  16'", : 

Public  aid.  food  stamps  and  similar  pro- 
grams are  up  25  '^< ;  and 

Unemployment  pay  is  up  27^^^ . 

From  all  of  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Administration  is  using  the  budget  to  prop 
up  the  economy  in  a  year  of  economic  stress 
and  unrertainty. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
these  hearings  to  fully  examine  all  aspects 
of  this  decision  and  to  determine  Its  ultimate 
wisdom. 

We  cannot  ^^ontlnue  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  the  burden  incurred  to  pay  for 
the  excesses  of  thla  generation.  This  prac- 
tice is  both  unwise  and  unsound. 

Obviously,  we  are  now  paying  for  the  con- 
sequences of  this  folly.  Can  anyone  seriously 
doubt  that  the  series  of  huge  Federal  defi- 
cits piled  upon  each  other  In  recent  years 
and  the  continued  deficits  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance cf  payments  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  upon  the  economy  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar?  Within  a  15-month  period  we 
witnessed  two  back-to-back  devaluations. 
Chronic  Inflation  stalks  the  economy.  There 
is  a  world-wide  economic  malaise  and  a  flight 
from  paper  currency  to  gold.  Gold  is  now 
selling  at  8168  an  ounce  on  the  open  market 
while  it  is  officially  valued  at  $42  an  ounce. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  levels 
that  are  more  consistent  with  our  fiscal  ca- 
pabimies  No  segment  of  the  budget  should 
be  sarred— neither  mUltary  nor  civilian  ex- 
penditures. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
to  the  operations  of  the  Government.  I  sug- 
gested last  year  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  acting  through  its  13  Sub- 
committee Chairmen,  set  tentative  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  ceilings  to  be  ob- 


served during  the  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious 1974  appropriations  bills. 

Not  only  did  Congress  meet  these  goals,  it 
exceeded  them.  After  extensive  hearings  and 
Jiidlcious  examination  of  the  President's 
spending  proposals,  we  cut  new  obHgational 
authority  by  a  total  of  $3,262,696,451. 

In  view  of  this  measure  of  success.  I  have 
again  requested  the  Subcommittee  Chairmen 
to  establish  tentative  appropriations  and 
expenditures  ceilings  for  fiscal  1975  appro- 
priations bills.  1  am  hopeful  that  once  again 
we  will  meet — or  exceed — these  goals. 

The  Federal  budget  Is  the  major  instru- 
ment we  have  for  determining  the  course 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  but  also  in  coming  years. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us — and  all  Members 
of  Congress — to  make  certain  that  this  budg- 
et provides  a  durable  fiscal  foundation  for 
a  solvent  and  prosperous  future. 


THE  RETIRED  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  great  interest  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bartlett  in  the  March  2  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star-News  describing 
the  success  of  the  Retired  Service  Volun- 
teer Program — RSVP — in  Chicago. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  have  a  strong,  continuing  in- 
terest in  progi-ams  which  are  successful 
in  improving  the  lot  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Bartletfs  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  concerned  in  aiding 
the  elderly,  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opportunity  Opens  roR  the  Elderly 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

CHrc.^c-o. — In  times  ^vhen  the  young  are 
unable  to  channel  their  idealism  and  the 
middle-aged  are  gripped  by  a  malaise  of  cor- 
ruption, it  is  agreeable  to  find  that  the 
elderly  are  striking  out  on  their  own. 

Tlie  most  recent  breakthrotigh  in  volun- 
tarism is  the  extent  to  which  older  people 
are  bein?;  mobilized  in  their  own  behalf. 
Within  the  past  18  months,  large  numbers 
oi  citizens  past  60  have  begun  to  discover  the 
usefulness  of  longevity  and  the  satisfaction 
of  unselfish  works  at  a  stage  of  life  when 
mai:y  begin  to  turn  inward. 

The  spur  for  these  efforts  has  been  pro- 
grams like  RSVP  (Retired  Service  Volunteer 
Program)  which  opens  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple past  60  to  help  those  who  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  old  age.  This  comes  at  a  ttme 
when  the  national  conscience  Is  being 
aroused  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  A 
real  move  is  underway  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  are  living  longer  but 
enjoying  It  less. 

Antonio  Faustinl  is  showing  how  It  can  be 
done  in  Chicago's  Italian  community.  Re- 
tired after  a  career  as  radio  personality  in 
Italian  language  broadcasts,  he  enrolled  more 
than  a  year  ago  as  a  Vista  volunteer  with  the 
mission  of  finding  Immigrants  who  have  been 
Isolated  in  their  old  age  by  language  prob- 
lems. He  initially  promised  to  work  only  20 
hours  a  week  (for  about  $500  salan-)  but 
now  he  is  totally  Immersed  in  a  battle  against 
human  misery. 

With  Faiistini.  as  with  Alex  Rackankas 
who  works  among  the  Lithuanians  or  with 
Sister  Theresa  who  works  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  most  Important  task  is  to  get  these 
people  acquainted  with  the  benefits  available 
to  them.  Some  are  even  unaware  of  Social 
Security.  The  tlme-consumtng  task  is  to  cope 
with  the  mass  of  forms  that  establish  en- 
titlement to  food  stamps,  supplementary  in- 
come and  other  cushions  against  deprivation. 


Often    the   cushions  do   not    cover   the    ad- 
versity. 

They  encounter  great  pools  of  Irneliness, 
so  1'  is  important  also  to  respond  to  calls  for 
advice  and  friendship.  "I  have  not  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,"  Faustinl  tells  people  who 
telephone  him.  "but  I  wUl  tr>-."  Ii  is  hard. 
patient  work  to  get  at  the  diverse  problems 
and  find  solutions.  Oft«n  the  volunteers  must 
battle  their  own  frustrations  as  they  hear 
tired  voices  describing  problems  for  which 
there  is  no  solution.  This  is  v.ork  that  calls 
at  times  for  the  qualities  of  a  saint. 

But  it  is  extremely  rewarding  for  those 
with  the  stamina  and  goodness  to  tackle  it. 
"The  more  you  get  Involved,  the  more  you 
love  it."  Faustinl  says.  "I  worked  for  more 
money  in  the  past  but  I  never  w£is  so  happy 
as  I  am  now." 

In  fact,  the  psychological  rewards  of  this 
volunteer  work  are  the  chief  reason  v.hy 
many  people  are  being  recruited  'or  RSVP. 
This  Is  less  Intense  and  less  time-consuming 
than  the  work  among  the  ethnics  so  tlie 
volunteers  get  no  reward  beyond  out-of- 
pocket  exi>enses  and  an  accident  policy.  The 
prlmarv-  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  make  older 
people  feel  useful.  TTieir  good  deeds  are  a 
by-product. 

Success  is  attested  by  the  program's  swell- 
ing enrollments.  1,200  in  New  York  City  and 
950  in  Chicago. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  benefits  of  these 
programs,  they  have  two  important  poten- 
tials. They  are  surfacing  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty is  not  solely  the  concern  of  ghetto 
blacks.  Ethnic  leaders  who  have  been  skepti- 
cal of  social  programs  are  learning  that  many 
of  their  own  people  need  help.  The  elderly 
volunteers  bring  the  neglect  into  the  open 
and  learn  from  their  visits  to  nursing  homes 
and  apartments  how  real  help  can  be  sup- 
plied. 


ON  HIRING  MINORITIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1974  issue  of  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  contains  some  In- 
teresting statistics  on  the  employment 
rights  of  minority  teachers  in  the  North 
versus  those  same  rights  in  the  South. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  statistics  clearly 
demonstrate  the  great  discrepancies  be- 
tween northern  rhetoric  and  northern 
action.  As  we  all  know,  the  rhetoric 
flowing  from  New  York  City  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  minority  teachers, 
particularly  black  teachers  would  be  em- 
ployed on  a  percentage  roughly  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  black  students  in  the 
scliools.  However,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  New  York 
City  would  have  to  hire  an  additional 
15.375  black  teachers  to  equal  the  per- 
centage of  black  students  in  their  schools. 
In  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  imposed  inte- 
gration on  the  South — but  not  on  the 
North — it  now  appears  it  i";  imposing 
quotas  of  black  teachers  en  the  South 
while  ignoring  the  much  more  serious 
condition  of  discrimination  against  mi- 
nority teachers  that  exists  in  the  North. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  "On  Hiring 
Minorities,"  that  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1974  issue  of  the  American  School 
Board  JouiTial.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  the  Nation  may  be  more  fully 
aware  that  northern  liberal  rhetoric  is 
not  matched  by  action  with  regard  to  the 
hiring  of  minority  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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On  Houng  MnfOKiTiEs 
The  Nation*!  Education  Asaoclatlon  claims 
that  211,000  additional  minority  educators 
must  be  hired  to  bring  about  "equity  and 
parity"  for  minorities  In  the  public  schools. 
Samuel  B.  Ethrldge.  director  of  N.E.A.'s 
teacher  rights  program,  says  that  minority 
teachers  generally  have  "fared  much  worse 
proportionately  In  the  East,  North  and  West 
than  In  the  South."  While  states  such  as 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee  have  relatively  favor- 
able ratios  of  black  teachers  to  black  stu- 
dents, the  northern  state  of  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  Ethrldge,  "would  need  almost  as 
many  additional  black  teachers  to  correct  Us 
black  teacher-pupil  ratio  as  would  the  entire 
17  southern  states,  or  one-third  as  many  as 
would  the  other  49  states."  The  ratio  of  black 
teachers  to  black  students  In  New  York  Is 
1-128. 

Among  cities  with  unfavorable  ratios,  ac- 
cording to  N.K.A..  are  Boston,  1-89:  New  York 
City,  1-83:  Buffalo.  1-79:  San  Francisco,  1-61: 
Pittsburgh,  1-57:  Oakland,  Calif.,  1-52,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1-50. 

East  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  with  a  black 
teacher-student  ratio  of  1-26,  was  named  by 
NBA.  as  having  the  best  ratio  out  of  a  group 
of  37  cities  from  across  the  country.  Other 
cities  with  favorable  ratios  (1-32  or  lower) 
Included  Houston;  Atlanta;  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg, N.C:  Richmond;  Caddo  Parish,  La.; 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Duval  County,  Fla. 

To  bring  minority  educator  and  minority 
student  ratios  In  line  with  the  national 
teacher-student  ratio  of  1-22.5.  N.E.A.  says 
that  public  schools  would  have  to  hire  116,- 
000  black  teachers;  84,500  Span Uh -speaking 
teachers:  7,400  American  Indians:  and  3,000 
Asian  Americans. 

Just  to  correct  the  disparity  In  black 
teacher-student  ratios.  Chicago  would  have 
to  hire  4,410  black  teachers,  Philadelphia 
would  have  to  hire  3,239,  Detroit,  2,115,  and 
New  York  City  would  need  an  additional 
16.375  black  teachers,  says  N.E.A. 

New  York  City's  poor  showing  In  N.E.A  's 
study  Is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the 
latest  school  census  In  that  city,  showing 
that  black  students  now  are  the  single  larg- 
est grouD  of  students  In  the  cltv's  school 
system.  Blacks  have  doubled  their  numbers 
m  the  city's  schools  during  the  last  12  years 
and  now  make  up  36.1  percent  (406.974)  of 
the  student  body.  Whites  are  the  second 
largest  grouo,  numbering  397,694  students  or 
35.2  percent  of  the  student  population. 


THE  CBS  TAPES 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  on  February  20,  in  an 
editorial,  commented  on  a  court  action 
brought  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System— CBS— against  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity. 

I  was  one  who  in  the  spring  of  1971 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Vanderbllt 
University  was  the  only  place  where 
videotapes  of  network  news  programs 
were  retained  on  a  permanent  basis  I 
thought  at  the  time,  and  stiU  believe,  that 
the  project  is  very  worthwhile,  consider- 
ing the  significant  Impact  that  I  think 
television  news  has  upon  the  American 
public.  Television,  and  its  effects,  are  in 
my  opinion  very  much  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  times. 

According  to  news  reports.  CBS  has 
sought  an  injunction  against  further 
copying  of  CBS  programs  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  existing  copies  to  the  court. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity has  never  charged  fees  for  use  of 


the  videotapes  in  question :  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  university  has 
kept  not  only  CBS,  but  the  other  major 
networks  as  well,  informed  of  its  activi- 
ties in  this  area  from  the  very  outset.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  motivating  factor 
that  may  have  generated  this  action  by 
CBS,  but  I  do  hop)e  it  in  no  way  relates 
to  action  I  took  in  the  spring  of  1971,  al- 
though that  action,  in  my  view  and  in 
the  view  of  a  number  of  colleagues,  did 
prove  somewhat  of  an  embarrassment  to 
some  of  the  network*. 

Most  of  you  had  opportunity  to  view 
the  evening  newscasts  of  a  10-day  period 
during  the  controvursial  Laos  incursion 
when  they  were  made  available  at  a  day- 
long presentation  in  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
opening old  network  wounds,  I  will  just 
state  that  most  with  whom  I  talked  felt 
the  news  presentations  during  that  pe- 
riod were  weighted  somewhat  against  the 
allied  efforts  in  Laos  at  that  particular 
time.  Some  with  whom  I  talked  felt  the 
apparent  slant  of  the  reporting  was  inad- 
vertent, and  others  felt  it  was  deliberate. 
But  nevertheless,  if  my  use  of  those 
videotapes  in  any  way  has  helped  mo- 
tivate CBS  to  bring  this  court  action 
against  Vanderbllt,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  apologize  to  the  uni- 
versity, which  in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  Nation. 

The  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt.  Alex- 
ander Heard,  has  issued  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  CBS  action: 
The  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt,  Alex- 
ander Heard,  has  issued  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  CBS  action: 
The  VanderbUt  Television  News  Archive 
Is  a  nonprofit  reposltorj-  of  a  circulating  col- 
lection of  television  network  news  broad- 
casts. Initiated  and  maintained  In  the  public 
interest  and  In  the  absence  of  any  similar 
service  elsewhere.  These  broadcasts  are  of 
nationwide  significance.  Influence,  and  In- 
terest, and  we  believe  that  they  should  be 
preserved  and  readily  avaUable  for  studv 
now  and  lu  the  future. 

The  procedures  of  the  Television  News 
Archive  have  been  carefully  designed  In  an 
effort  to  insure  that  they  do  not  InfrlnRe 
rights  of  CBS  or  of  the  other  networks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate's  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article.  enUtled  "CBS  and  Its  Tapes  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  would  only 
observe  that  one  point  in  the  article 
appears  inaccurate.  To  my  knowledge 
the  university  does  not  charge  a  rental 
fee  for  use  of  the  videotapes,  but  rather 
ju^expenses  related  directly  to  the  use 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

CBS  AND  Its  TAPrs 

CBS  has  asked  the  court  to  order  Vander- 
^K  .™I^'"'"^5'  *°  surrender  video  tapes  of 
the  CBS  Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronk- 
^;,  ^°7°^-ei'  CBS's  attorney  in  NashvlUe, 
Tenn.,  told  a  TV  trade  publication  that  If  the 
court  rules  in  the  network's  favor.  It  wlU 
likely  erase  the  videotapes. 

Incredible  as  It  sounds,  the  VanderbUt 
Television  News  Archive  Is  the  only  place 
where  complete  videotapes  of  network  news 
programs  are  saved  permanently.  Since  most 
Americans  get  their  Information  about  na- 
tional and  International  news  from  network 
TV,  the  archive  Is  obviously  a  valuable  re- 
search tool  for  scholars  and  researchers. 
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For  almost  six  years  the  Vanderbllt 
archives  has  videotaped  each  evening  news 
cast  of  the  three  major  television  networks" 
The  collection  presently  consists  of  more 
than  3,000  hours  of  news  programs,  Includin? 
presidential  speeches,  Watergate  hearing 
and  political  conventions.  The  archive  pub- 
lUhes  an  Index  and  abstract.  Tapes  are  avail" 
able  for  study  within  the  archive  or  at  nom" 
inal  rental  fee  for  use  outside.  Renters  are 
asked  for  a  statement  of  how  the  vldeotanes 
wui  be  used,  and  they  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment not  to  rebroadcast  or  duplicate  the 
tape. 

In  a  suit  filed  In  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Nashville.  CBS  charges  that  the  unlversltv 
Is  Infringing  Its  copyright.  The  Issue  is  a 
serious  one,  and  all  the  more  so  since  the 
status  of  broadcast  copyrights  Impinges  on 
cable  and  the  whole  future  of  the  broadcast 
Ing  industry.  CBS  says  It  wants  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  its  cop>Tlght,  and  does  not 
want  to  risk  having  its  news  broadcasts  sub- 
jected to  unauthorized  duplication  and  edit- 
ing by  others. 

Moreover,  network  spokesmen  claim  they 
have  tried  unsuccessfully  for  several  years 
to  persuade  the  university  to  accept  a  roy- 
alty-free license.  This  would  allow  Vander- 
bUt to  continue  videotaping  the  broadcasts 
and  to  maintain  them  at  the  university  but 
not  duplicate,  edit,  rent  or  sell  the  tapes 
University  officials  say  the  first  mention  of 
a  royalty-free  license  didn't  occur  untu 
nearly  four  years  after  the  archive  began 
and  that  CBS  still  has  not  proffered  a  firm 
offer  with  stated  terms. 

Yet  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  collec- 
tion of  television  news,  which  no  doubt  has 
vast  and  subtle  effects  on  American  life.  All 
the  more  so  since  a  great  many  people  obvi- 
ously believed  Spiro  Agnew's  charges  that  the 
networks  abuse  their  power.  Whatever  tech- 
nical problems  the  CBS  legal  department 
sees,  we  should  think  Its  news  department 
would  be  glad  to  have  Its  material  collected 
in  a  way  that  such  charges  can  be  examined 
In  scholarly  fashion  rather  than  traded  in 
the  political  marketplace. 

So  It  seems  to  us  that  a  disinterested  ob- 
server can  only  hope  that  In  the  absence  of 
a  network-university  agreement,  the  courts 
will  somehow  arrive  at  a  Solomonic  solution 
that  will  allay  CBS's  fears  yet  will  not  halt 
Vanderbllt's  unique  and  Important  archival 
undertaking.  But  whatever  the  outcome  In 
court.  It  seems  clear  that  the  public's  right 
to  know  would  be  seriously  abridged  by  era- 
sure of  the  existing  tapes. 


IMPROVING  OUR  PROTEIN  SUPPLY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  facing  a  startling  deficit  of  pro- 
tein. 

Rapidly  building  demand  for  protein 
food  is  outstripping  our  ability  to  supply 
it,  bidding  up  prices. 

One  significant  way  in  which  we  could 
increase  protein  supply,  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers  and  farm^s  alike,  would  be 
to  sharply  increase  yields  of  soybeans. 

Late  last  year,  in  a  newsletter  to  rural 
pe<^le  in  my  State,  I  pointed  out  the 
promise  of  substantially  increased  re- 
search into  soybean  productivity.  And 
now.  in  the  March  issue  of  Farm  Journal, 
appears  an  article  which  makes  the  same 
point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  Sep- 
tember 1974  South  Dakota  Rural  News 
and  the  article  entitled  "Let's  Break  the 
Soybean  Yield  Barrier,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


March  4, 
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I  Prom  the  South  Dakota  Rural  News] 
Soybeans:    Amssica's  New  "Bonanza"   Crop 

The  soybean  was  a  nearly  unknown  crop  In 
South  Dakota  three  decades  ago.  And  al- 
ilicugh  it  represented  only  5  per  cent  of 
South  Dakota's  crop  production  last  year 
(ranking  behind  corn,  hay,  wheat  and  oats) 
soybeans  will  rapidly  become  a  significant 
cash  crop  lu  South  Dakota  as  it  has  In  other 
states. 

In  1940,  only  2,000  acres  was  planted  to 
soybeans  in  all  of  South  Dakota;  the  yield 
was  a  modest  12  bushels  an  acre,  ha&t  year's 
253.000  acres  harvested  an  average  yield  of 
29  bushels  an  acre.  This  year,  acreage  has 
nearly  doubled.  Crop  estimators  say  South 
Dakota  farmers  have  planted  468,000  acres 
10  soybeans:  they  expect  a  harvest  of  459,000 
acres.  Last  year's  soybean  production  brought 
nearly  $25  million  ($16  million  of  that  from 
export  sales)  Into  the  State's  farm  economy 
at  an  average  price  of  $3.22  a  bushel. 

Two  factors  limit  the  outlook  for  a"soybean 
bonanza  "  for  South  Dakota — the  adaptability 
of  present-day  soybean  varieties  to  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  state,  and  relatively 
little  progress  In  Improving  per-acre  soybean 
yields  In  the  past  dozen  years. 

Twelve  South  Dakota  counties — Bon 
Homme,  Brookings,  Clay,  Orant.  Hutchinson, 
Lincoln,  Minnehaha,  Moody,  Roberts,  Turner, 
Union  and  Yankton — accounted  for  6,983,600 
bushels  of  South  Dakota's  entire  1972  soy- 
bean production  of  7,337,000  bushels— 95  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Growing  conditions  west 
and  north  of  the  leading  soybean  counties 
are  less  favorable  to  today's  varieties  because 
the  growing  season  Is  not  long  enough,  and 
rainfall  Is  less  than  In  the  southeast. 

The  National  Soybean  Processors  Associa- 
tion believes  that  a  modest  Investment  In  re- 
search can  develop  new  strains  of  high-yield 
soybeans  adaptable  to  such  growing  "con- 
ditions. By  Investing  about  $2  million  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years  In  soybean  research, 
NSPA  says,  the  average  yield  can  be  doubled. 

Agronomist  Fred  Shubeck  of  South  Da- 
kota State  University,  who  works  with  soy- 
beans at  the  Southeast  experimental  farm 
near  Beresford,  believes  that  additional  re- 
search can  Increase  soybean  yields  in  South 
Dakota  by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  progress  in  soybean 
yields  has  been  relatively  slow— an  Improve- 
ment of  35  per  cent  since  1952— while  wheat 
yields  Increased  80  per  cent,  corn  yields  130 
per  cent  and  grain  sorghum  260  per  cent. 

RESEARCH    SHORTCHANGED 

NSPA  says  the  principal  reason  for  slow 
progress  In  Improving  soybean  yields  !s  the 
limited  number  of  researchers.  There  are 
now  only  40  soybean  breeders  In  our  coun- 
try—employed by  Industry.  USDA  and  uni- 
versities. In  relation  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 
the  total  ARS  expendltufe  for  production 
research  In  soybeans  In  Fiscal  1971  was  the 
lowest  of  nine  major  crops.  Between  1950 
and  1972.  the  increase  In  yields  of  corn  was 
from  38.2  to  96.9  bushels  per  acre 

A  University  of  Illinois  researcher  last  fall 
returned  from  the  Far  East  with  over  1,000 
new  samples  of  soybean  germ  plasm — the 
first  time  In  over  40  years  that  the  U.S.  has 
had  a  sizable  collection  of  new  soybean  ptock 
from  the  crop's  area  of  origin.  Other  germ 
pla.'sm  collection  trips— particularly  to  main- 
land China — can  build  the  stock  diversity 
to  sustain  continued  variety  Improvement. 

SDSU's  Shubeck  points  out  that  South 
Dakota  could  gain  substantially  by  develop- 
ment of  soybean  varieties  for  shorter  growing 
seasons,  narrow  rows  and  possible  strains 
with  narrow  leaves  which  would  admit  more 
sunlight.  He  says  high-phosphorous  fertlll- 
Mrs  (soybeans,  a  legume,  won't  respond  to 
nitrogen)  can  increase  yield,  and  new. 
higher-cost  weed  control  chemicals  can  help. 

Just  20  years  ago,  American  farmers 
planted  14  million  acres  of  soybeans  and  har- 
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vested  299  million  bushels  worth  $811  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  acreage  soared  to  46  million, 
the  crop  yielded  1.25  bllUon  btishels  and  Its 
cash  value  reached  $4.5  blUlon.  The  Increase 
was  four-fold;  export  earnings  grew  from 
$104  million  to  more  than  $2  bUllon. 

BOOMING    DEMAND    EXPECTED 

USDA  forecasts  that  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  could  reach  2.2 
bUllon  bushels  by  1985;  others  set  It  at  2.5 
billion,  If  the  beans  can  be  produced.  Exix>rt8 
are  expected  to  slow  substantially  In  the 
summer  of  1973  because  we  have  no  more 
beans  to  ship;  and,  even  earlier,  many  over- 
seas customers  stopped  buying  because  the 
price  had  gone  above  their  economic  levels. 

The  soybean  Is  not  th«  only  source  of  pro- 
tein feed  or  vegetable  oU.  The  competition  Is 
waiting.  If  we  don't  learn  to  produce  soy- 
beans more  efficiently,  U.S.  soybean  products 
could  be  displaced  In  world  markets  by  lower 
cost  Brazilian  soybeans,  Canadian  rapeseed. 
Par  Eastern  palm  oU,  coconut  oil,  African 
groundnuts,  Russian  sunflower  seed,  urea, 
and  petroleum-based  proteins.  Once  lost, 
overseas  markets  are  hard  to  regain.  During 
the  1972-73  marketing  year,  the  soybean 
contribution  to  the  balance  of  payments  will 
be  about  $2.5  bUUon.  NSPA  believes  that 
underproduction  could  lose  most  of  these 
markets  because  American  soybeans  can  not 
continue  to  sell  In  export  markets  at  $6 
levels  and  higher. 

THE    NSCIC    PROPOSAL 

The  National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
Council,  In  proposing  to  double  the  funds 
now  being  vised  In  government-supported 
soybean  research,  says  USDA  spending  for 
soybean  production  research  through  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  Is  approxi- 
mately $2.5  mllUon — about  1 /2000th  of  the 
value  of  the  crop. 

A  doubled  Investment  in  soybean  research, 
NSCIC  claims,  can  mean  a  difference  of  $3 
billion  a  year,  by  1985,  to  the  American  soy- 
bean farmer  and  to  every  American  who  eats 
beef,  f>ork  and  poultry,  or  uses  margarine 
and  salad  or  cooking  oil.  It  can  mean  an  ad- 
ditional $2,5  billion  to  the  American  balance 
of  payments.  Doubling  soybean  yields  may 
be  an  ambitious  project,  but  a  3()  per  cent 
Incresise  Is  indeed  likely.  If  Congrefes  and  the 
Administration  agree  to  this  rather  modest 
Increase  In  research  funds. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  keep  food  costs 
stable  whUe  maintaining  the  Income  of  the 
American  farmer — and  therefore  maintaining 
his  incentive  to  produce  the  needed  crops 
and  livestock  products.  That  Is  through 
yield  Improvements  that  wUl  lead  to  greatly 
Increased  crop  production  at  essentlaUy 
stable  farm  costs.  In  this  way,  we  can  meet 
the  objection  of  increasing  farm  income  even 
while  maintaining  reasonable  food  costs  to 
the  housewife. 

George  McGovern, 

V.S.  Senator. 

(From  the  Farm  Journal.  March  1974] 
LxT's  Break  the  Soybean  Yield  Barrier 
You've  already  done  It  with  other  crops. 
There's  reason  to  believe  you  can  double 
soybean  yields  In  the  next  20  years.  If  you 
get  the  help  you  need  from  USDA,  state  and 
commercial  researchers,  and  if  you  give  beans 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Sure,  you  may  be  sitting  already  at  35  or 
40  bu.  per  acre,  a  sizeable  margin  above  the 
national  average  for  1973  of  27.8  bu.  But 
that  low  average  Is  a  disgrace.  Its  up  only 
53  ""r  from  20  years  ago,  whereas  corn  yields 
are  up  125-;  .  grain  sorghum  220':  and  wheat 
84'-.. 

You  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  how- 
high  yields  can  reach  right  now.  Wilbur  A. 
Wassenberg  and  sons  Tim  and  Dan  of  Ne- 
maha County.  Kan.,  made  91.2  bu.  per  acre 
last  year  on  5.2  acres  of  bottom  land.  That's 
the  highest  yield  ever  In  a  state  contest. 


Yields  like  this  make  you  wonder  why  we 
haven't  pushed  the  average  yield  any  higher. 
One  reason  Is  that  even  good  growers  stUl 
don't  take  the  pains  with  soybeans  that 
they  do  with  corn  or  cotton.  If  they  plan 
corn  in  a  30"  row  spacing,  they  plant  beans 
the  same  way  with  the  same  planter,  even 
though  scientists  know  that  soybeans  will 
respond  to  much  closer  row  spaclngs. 

The  Wassenbergs  used  a  30  "-row  planter, 
but  they  double.!  back  with  It  so  rows  were 
spaced  15"  apart.  Using  90  lbs.  of  seeds  per 
acre,  they  dropped  seeds  2  "  to  3"  apart  in 
the  row  and  no  more  than  lU"  deep. 

Growers  aren't  the  only  ones  neglecting 
soybeans.  As  percentage  of  crop  value,  the 
money  that  the  USDA  puts  Into  soybean  re- 
search Is  less  than  amounts  pumpted  Into  any 
other  major  crop. 

Skeptics  say  this  Isn't  the  time  to  push  for 
more  soybean  production  and  higher  yields. 
Not  with  this  year's  carryover  expected  to 
approach  240  million  bushels,  the  second 
highest  on  record.  "Our  markets  have  grovpn 
by  600  minion  bushels  since  1967.  and  they'll 
grow  that  much  again  by  1980."  answers 
Laurel  Meade,  former  head  of  USDAs  Ex- 
port Marketing  Service.  "Either  well  have 
to  Increase  our  soybean  acreage  substan- 
tially, which  some  people  doubt  we  can  do. 
or   we  must   increase  our  yields  to  40   bu." 

The  stage  Is  set  for  the  most  thorough  test 
yet  of  solid-seeded  soybeans  this  year.  You 
may  be  ready  to  try  It  yourself.  New  chemi- 
cal combinations  earned  their  stripes  In  test 
plots  la.st  year,  and  some  of  the  highest  yields 
reported  In  contests  recently  came  from 
fields  with  row  spaclngs  of  less  than  20". 

WUbur  A.  Wassenberg  got  91.2  bu.  yield 
with  15"  rows.  George  Fluegel  had  the  tap 
Illinois  yield  In  1973  with  74.6  bu.  Doubling 
back  with  his  twin-row  planter  gave  him  row 
spaclngs  of  9"  and  S'i". 

Early  shallow  planting  in  narrow  rows  is 
basic  to  high  yields,  believes  Wassenberg, 
who  planted  on  May  10.  "If  you  see  some 
seed  once  in  awhile,  that's  stUl  not  too  shal- 
low. "  he  says.  The  Wassenbergs  also  believe 
In  inoculating  seed  at  extra  heavy  rates. 

Close  row  spaclngs  require  almost  total 
weed  control.  Wassenl)erg  Incorporated  a 
tank  mix  of  Treflan  and  Sencor.  Fluegel  In- 
corporated Treflan  preplant;  sprayed  on  Bas- 
agran  after  beans  were  up. 

But,  there  are  some  other  things  you 
should  know  before  you  get  the  Itch  to 
broadcast  beans  yourself.  To  get  more  In- 
formation, Farm  journal  sought  the  counsel 
of  agronomist  Richard  L.  Cooper,  of  USDA's 
Fteglonal  Soybean  Laboratory,  Urbana,  111., 
and  USDA-ARS  weed  scientist  Loyd  M.  Wax. 
Here  are  their  hopes  and  concerns: 

Cooper  has  become  Increasingly  hopeful 
about  planting  soybeans  In  narrower  rows. 
He  talks  about  solid  seeding  soybeans  as 
"going  aU  the  way"  and  has  compUed  six 
years  of  research  data  comparing  30  "  and 
20"  row  spaclngs  vrtth  7"  rows.  This  plainly 
showed  a  \Q%  to  20%  yield  advantage  for 
the  solid  stand. 

These  results,  however,  were  gained  by 
using  precision  planting  equipment  to  get 
a  fairly  certain  stand  of  150.000  plants  per 
acre  (two  plants  i>er  foot  of  row  In  7"  rows). 

Now,  Cooper  has  been  thrown  a  curve! 
When  he  tried  duplicating  his  results  using 
a  grain  drill — like  many  fanrers  would  use 
If  they  go  to  solid  seeding — he  Just  couldn't 
get  a  predictable  stand.  Lack  of  that  pre- 
dlctabUlty  makes  solid  seeding  a  risky  prop- 
osition—even with  excellent  weed  control. 

In  1973,  Cooper  and  colleagues  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  used  a  grain  drUl  to  plant 
225,000  seeds  per  acre  In  7"  rows — hoping 
to  come  up  with  a  stand  of  150,000  plants. 
Instead,  they  got  only  95,000! 

Past  studies  had  convinced  Cooper  that 
the  yield  advantage  for  7"  rows  over  30" 
rows  was  reduced  when  the  population 
dippted  much  below  150.000.  Results  In  1973 
underscored  that  observation. 
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"W©  need  to  debug  the  grain  drill  sys- 
tem. That's  the  bottleneck,"  Cooper  asserts. 
Scientists  will  evaluate  grain  drills  and 
other  experimental  planters  this  spring.  Im- 
plement companies  are  concerned  enough 
about  the  lack  of  Information  on  planting 
soybeans  with  grain  drills  that  they'll  con- 
duct tests  of  their  own  this  year. 

If  you  want  to  try  solid  seeding,  the 
agronomists  have  several  suggestions:  First, 
try  it  on  a  limited  scale — 5  or  10  acres, 
"With  the  present  state  of  the  art.  It  makes 
a  high  level  of  management,"  they  say. 

The  kink  Is  figuring  out  some  way  you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  150,000  plants  per 
acre — no  niatter  how  you  put  them  Into  the 
ground.  Without  that  kind  of  stand,  you're 
gambling  whether  solid  seeding  will  be  as 
good  or  better  than  planting  in  rows.  A 
stand  much  heavier  than  that  may  lodge 
badly.  Thinner  stands  Invite  weed  competi- 
tion and  Just  don't  have  enough  plants  to 
produce  comparable  yields. 

You'll  need  a  firm  seedbed.  Tractor  wheel 
tracks  have  posed  a  nightmare  to  those 
seeding  with  a  drill. 

"Remember,  a  firmer  seedbed  for  better 
seed  contact  also  Is  good  for  germinating 
more  weed  seeds."  reminds  Loyd  Wax. 

Speaking  of  weeds,  try  solid  seeding  in 
your  cleanest  fields,  urges  Wax.  Which  of 
the  newer  herbicide  combinations  you 
choose  may  depend  on  their  prices  and  avail- 
ability. (See  story  on  page  23.) 

Finally,  please  don't  assume  now  that  we 
have  some  broadleaf  herbicides,  solid  seeding 
is  a  lead-pipe  cinch.  It  Is  not. 

Recognize  some  of  the  gamble  that  still 
goes  with  It.  Otherwise  you'll  end  up  kicking 
a  rusty  cultivator  (or  yourself!). 

Bob  CorFMAN. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  FIRE  SERVICE 
AWARD  TO  JON  C.  GROVER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
recently  presented  its  International  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Fire  Service  Award  to 
Jon  C.  Grover,  a  member  of  the  fire 
department  in  Silver  Spring,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  The  ceremony  honoring 
Sergeant  Grover  marked  only  the  20th 
time  the  award  has  been  presented  and 
the  first  time  a  Maryland  firefighter  has 
been  so  honored.  An  article  published 
December  5,  1973,  In  the  Wheaton.  Md.. 
News  described  the  heroism  for  which 
Sergeant  Grover  was  cited,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNTERNAnONAL    AWABD    TO    LoCAL    MAN 

Plreflghter  Jon  C.  Orover  of  SUver  Spring, 
recleved  the  International  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Fire  Service  Award  at  the  anniversary 
convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Chiefs,  (lAFC). 

The  award,  the  highest  honor  In  the  fire 
service  worldwide,  honors  Orover  for  his 
March.  1973  rescue  of  a  woman  trapped  In 
an  apartment  fire  In  Silver  Spring.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Sergeant  Gro- 
ver saw  two  tenants  screaming  for  help  from 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  apartment  building. 
One  was  calling  from  a  window,  while  the 
other  was  actually  outside  an  apartment 
window  standing  on  an  extremely  narrow 
sloping  ledge  and  steadying  herself  by  grasp-' 
Ing  the  brick  facing.  After  shouting  to  reas- 
sure the  two  that  help  was  on  the  way.  the 
eight-year  department  veteran  entered  the 
buUdlng  and  made  his  way  to  the  seventh 
floor.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  door 
of   the   apartment   where   the   women    were 


trapped  had  been  forced  open.  Searching  the 
room  through  the  dense  smoke,  he  found 
that  the  woman  who  had  been  calling  for 
help  apparently  had  escaped.  However,  look- 
ing out  the  window  himself,  Orover  saw  that 
the  other  woman  was  still  on  the  window 
ledge  of  the  next  room.  Without  hesitating. 
Plreflghter  Grover  made  his  way  through  the 
intense  heat  and  smoke  to  the  window  where 
the  woman  was  standing  precariously.  The 
window  Itself  was  broken  and  as  he  leaned 
out  to  talk  to  the  victim,  he  noted  she  was 
badly  cut,  apparently  from  crawling  through 
the  window.  After  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
coax  the  victim  to  com*  Into  the  apartment, 
the  firefighter  finally  leaned  through  the 
broken  glass  onto  the  ledge,  grabbed  her, 
brought  her  Into  the  apartment  and  took 
her  to  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  commemorative  plaque 
Chief  Kenney  presented  Sergeant  Grover  In 
behaJf  of  the  lAPC.  tlie  Sliver  Spring  fire- 
fighter also  received  a  $300  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
from  Ray  Balzer,  vice  president  of  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics,  Inc. 

As  part  of  the  International  award  cere- 
mony. Chief  Robert  Little  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, an  lAFC  director.  wUl  also  present 
a  special  Benjamin  Fmnklln  departmental 
award  to  Chief  Hunter  P.  Heltzel  of  SUver 
Spring  and  Chief  DavW  B  Gratz,  director, 
fire  and  rescue  services  for  Montgomery 
County.  Marj'land.  The  award  recognizes  the 
Sliver  Spring  department's  outstanding  fire 
service  program  which  has  provided  the  fore- 
most in  training  for  it*  personnel.  Instilled 
a  strong  professional  attitude  and  dedication 
to  humanity  and  duty.  As  evidenced  by  Ser- 
geant Orovers  actions,  the  program  has  pro- 
vided invaluable  service  to  the  community. 

This  ceremony  honoring  Sergeant  Grover 
marks  only  the  twentieth  time  the  award  has 
been  presented  and  the  first  time  a  Mary- 
land firefighter  has  been  honored. 


THE  OTHER  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "The  Other  Presi- 
dency" by  Mr.  John  Herbers.  a  White 
House  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbers  for  his 
critical  analysis  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — how  it  functions,  how 
it  is  organized,  and  the  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  its  operation. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  read 
this  article.  It  is  most  revealing.  It  un- 
derscores what  has  been  a  growing  real- 
ization that  the  power  and  the  authority 
of  the  OMB  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Presidency  itself.  The  OMB  is  indeed  the 
other  Presidency.  The  article  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order— to  modernize  our  ma- 
chinery, to  restructure  our  committees. 
and  to  eo.uip  ourself  with  the  personnel 
and  the  legislative  tools  that  are  neces- 
sary for  perfecting  good  legislation  as 
well  as  monitoring  performance  under 
the  legislation. 

This  article  demonstrates  once  again 
the  importance  of  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  Director  of  OMB  and  his  chief  depu- 
ties. The  article  also  points  out  how  our 
Government  operates,  even  though  the 
President  may  have  lost  the  capacity  to 
govern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prirjted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Othir  Presidency 
(By  John  Herbers) 
Washington.  During  the  past  few  months 
the  great  superstructure  of  Presidential  gov- 
ernment that  Richard  Nixon  built  has  slowly 
collapsed:  a  landslide  here,  a  cave-In  there 
leaving  billows  of  dust  to  hover  over  the 
ruins.  Through  the  haze,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discern  some  remaining  promon- 
tories that  have  become  more  Important  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Government,  what- 
ever its  shape  and  leadership  may  be  in  the 
months  ahead. 

One  13  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  a  durable  and  elite  Presidential 
agency,  formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  regu- 
lator of  the  disparate  departments  and  agen- 
cies the  the  executive  branch,  largely  through 
Its  power  to  control  funds.  During  the  col- 
lapse, it  has  played  a  stronger  role  than 
usual  In  keeping  the  Government  from  flying 
apart  or  grinding  to  a  halt.  In  many  respects 
it  has  become  a  surrogate  President,  admin- 
istering the  Nixon  policies  as  Its  top  officials 
see  them. 

This  has  occurred  under  the  direction  of 
two  controversial  men  who  assumed  their 
offices  a  year  ago.  each  under  his  own  cloud 
of  suspicion  raised  by  the  Nixon  critics  Roy 
L.  Ash.  the  new  director,  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition  because  he  had  come 
from  the  presidency  of  Litton  Industries,  the 
giant  conglomerate  engaged  in  claims  of  cost 
overruns  from  the  military.  Frederic  V.  Malek. 
the  new  deputy  director,  was  one  of  the  tougli 
young  progmatists  whom  H.  R.  Haldeman  ele- 
vated to  authority;  he  came  to  O.M.B.  from 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the 
President,  where  he  was  deputy  director. 
They  have  made  an  odd  but  aoparently  effec- 
tive pair.  Mr.  Ash.  who  serves  as  assistant  to 
the  President  as  well  as  boss  of  660  people  in 
his  agency.  Is  dlsarmlngly  quiet  and  gentle, 
exercising  authority  over  the  enormous  Gov- 
ernment congloinorate  In  much  the  s.'ime  wav 
that  he  did  at  Litton:  Mr.  Malek,  a  product 
of  the  United  States  MDltar?  Academy  and 
Harvard  Business  School,  who  readily  ac- 
knowledges his  reputation  as  an  "ass  kicker," 
has  furnished  ihe  top  levels  of  the  agencv 
with  the  kind  of  talent  he  respects — bright 
young  wizards  of  the  business  world  who 
want  to  try  their  hand  at  government. 

Because  the  Administration  has  been  so 
shaken  by  the  Watergate  disclosures.  O.M.B. 
has  become  deeply  involved  in  some  phases  of 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  consternation  of  some  old-tim- 
ers, who  say  the  agency  should  never  become 
a  part  of  operations.  But  under  the  ciixvun- 
staiices  it  could  hardly  ayoid  doing  so.  In  the 
recent  fumbling  attempts  by  the  Government 
to  get  a  grip  on  the  energy  crisis,  it  wai  the 
O.M.B.  that  supplied  most  of  the  Initiative 
and  information,  because  frequently  it  had 
the  only  expertise  available. 

Moreover,  and  perhaps  more  Important  for 
the  long  run,  the  role  tbat  President  Nixon 
had  planned  for  O.M.B.— as  a  kind  of  super- 
manager  that  would  give  the  President  for- 
malized control  of  his  Administration  with- 
out his  having  to  work  the  levers  of  power  on 
a  daily  basis — has  gone  on  pretty  much  as  the 
pre-Watergate  White  House  had  set  it  up. 
despite  the  general  collapse.  Before  Nixon, 
only  about  30  professionals  in  the  agency 
were  assigned  to  management.  Now  there 
are  about  130.  roaming  the  vast  bureaucracy 
to  see  that  the  President's  policies  are  carried 
out  in  an  efficient  manner. 

O.M.B.  can  wield  enormous  power  through 
relatively  few  people  because  In  representing 
the  President  it  decides  to  a  large  extent  how 
much  money  will  be  spent  for  each  program. 
It  then  oversees  how  each  program  Is  carried 
out.  It  reviews  all  legislation  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  submit  to  Congress, 
with  authority  to  change  it.  O.M.B.  analyzes 
every  bill  that  is  passed  and  recommends 
that   the   President  either   sign   or   veto  It. 
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Virtually  every  questionnaire  sent  to  busi- 
ness or  other  private  groups  must  be  cleared 
by  O.M.B.  It  establishes  the  broad  array  of 
committees  that  advise  the  Government  on 
policy.  To  carry  out  these  functions,  O.M.B. 
U  equipped  with  the  staff  and  computers  to 
make  the  necessary  analyses,  and  It  has  ac- 
cess to  every  study  and  piece  of  Information 
gathered  by  the  departments  and  agencies. 

In  O.M.B.  one  could  learn  virtually  all 
there  Is  to  know  about  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  however  remote  from 
the  center  of  power.  For  every  program,  every 
expenditure  of  any  size,  there  Is  someone 
m  O.M.B.  watching.  To  Ash.  It  la  like  world 
headquarters  for  a  conglomerate,  a  necessity 
for  orderly  business.  At  this  time,  about 
660  people  work  there  at  an  average  salary 
exceeding  $20,000.  Of  these,  about  440  are 
professionals.  There  are  about  60  recruited 
by  Malek  for  the  management  effort  from 
within  and  without  the  Government,  mostly 
in  the  top  levels. 

In  exercising  their  authority,  the  people 
at  O.M.B.  have  adhered  closely  to  the  Nixon 
philosophy  and  policies,  both  by  design  and 
execution.  That  poUcy,  as  perceived  by  the 
bureaucracy,  bolls  down  to  this : 

"Strengthen  the  military  and  the  civil 
police  power,  but  look  askance  at  all  else. 
Economic  and  social  programs  run  by  the 
Federal  Government  generally  do  not  work 
and  should  be  abolished  or.  If  that  Is  not 
possible,  converted  either  into  income  sup- 
plements or  turned  over  to  the  states.  Free 
enterprise  Is  basically  good,  worthy  of  emu- 
lation and  should  be  Interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible." 

The  top  levels  at  O.M.B..  and  throughout 
the  executive  branch,  are  filled  with  people 
who  earnestly  believe  in  these  Ideas  and  seek 
to  implement  them.  And  they  have  melded 
well  into  a  traditionally  conservative  agency 
with  30  years'  experience   In  saying  no. 

Where  one  finds  the  O.M.B.  depends  on 
whom  one  sees,  and  when.  Ash  hns  one  of  the 
prestige  offices  in  the  White  House,  only  a 
little  smaller  than  that  of  chief  of  staff  Alex- 
ander M.  Halg  Jr.  His  top  assistants  have  of- 
fices across  the  way  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Executive  Office  Building.  The  lesser  ex- 
ecutives and  several  hundred  troops  are 
housed  In  the  nevv-  Executive  Office  Building, 
across  busy  Pe'insylvanla  Avenue  on  17th 
Street.  All  of  this,  of  course,  does  not  con- 
tribute to  efficiency,  b\it  It  lets  everyone  know 
how  far  he  Is  removed  In  authority  from  the 
President. 

Everyone  who  has  a  White  Hoiise  office  may 
choose  his  own  dfcor.  Ash's  outer  office  Is  red 
baroque,  like  a  turn-of-the  century  ice- 
cream parlor  at  Disneyland.  His  inner  office 
Is  paneled  in  rich  walnut,  befitting  his  recent 
status  as  titan  of  American  industry  and  his 
current  position  In  which  he  manages  the 
expenditure  of  8300-bllllon  a  year.  His  desk 
Is  vast  and  clean.  After  Introductions,  he  sits 
composed  before  a  coffee  table  In  a  finely 
tailored  blue  suit  that  does  not  show  a  UTln- 
kle.  His  smooth  features  are  enhanced  by 
ivory  skin  untouched  by  weather.  Sensitive 
hands,  set  off  by  French  cuffs,  are  folded  In 
his  lap.  He  appears  very  much  at  rest,  an 
Impression  that  can  be  misleading.  "At  times 
you  think  he  is  not  listening."  said  one  of 
his  aides.  "But  Ash  Is  always  listening."  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  the  column- 
ists, who  dislike  Ash  and  his  operation,  wrote 
they  were  told  by  a  White  House  "Insider" 
that  conferring  with  Ash  "Is  like  sitting  In  a 
room  with  some  chilled  liver."  This  observa- 
tion may  be  overdrawn,  but  there  is  doubt 
Ash  is  a  private  person  less  at  ease  with 
strangers  than  with  organizational  charts 
and  computer  read-outc.  Yet  he  can  be  per- 
suasive, even  charming. 

Like  Nixon.  Ash  springs  from  Southern 
California  and  maintains  a  residence  there. 
In  Washington,  he  and  his  wife  live  In  an 
apartment,  at  "700  New  Hampshire  Avenue," 


Ash  says  with  a  laugh.  That's  the  Watergate 
complex. 

For  many  yeea^,  Richard  Nixon  and  Roy 
Ash,  both  of  whom  fought  their  way  to  the 
top.  have  admired  one  another,  and  even 
after  the  events  of  this  year.  Ash  speaks  glow- 
ingly of  his  boss.  But  this  may  be  understand- 
able. While  the  President  has  been  criticized 
for  taking  advantage  of  every  available  loop- 
hole In  the  tax  laws,  Ash  hEis  been  criticized 
for  claiming  Washington  as  his  residence  to 
avoid  testifying  in  a  California  lawsuit  re- 
lating to  his  past  business  practices  whUe.  at 
the  same  time  and  In  another  document, 
claiming  California  as  bis  residence  in  order 
to  secure  a  $200  reduction  In  his  real-estate 
tax.  The  courts  found  this  legal. 

■When  the  55-year-old  conglomerate  pio- 
neer was  named  to  head  the  O.M.B.,  he 
had  to  face  a  barrage  of  accusations.  Gordon 
W.  Rule,  the  Defense  Department  official 
noted  for  his  tough  attitude  toward  corpo- 
rations that  get  too  cozy  with  the  Govern- 
ment, asserted  that  "old  General  Elsenhower 
must  be  twitching  In  his  grave"  over  the 
"mllitary-industrlal-executive  department 
complex"  suggested  by  Ash's  entry  into  gov- 
ernment. And  Senator  William  Proxmire 
charged  that  "here  we  have  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  conspicuous  conflicts  that  I 
have  ever  seen."  Congress  sought  to  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  Ash  and  Malek,  but 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  effort  success- 
fully. All  of  this,  however,  has  been  so  over- 
shadowed by  blatant  scandals  In  the  Nixon 
Government  that  It  now  is  all  but  forgotten. 
Ash  cooly  rejects  any  suggestion  of  con- 
flict, claiming  that  his  loyalty  to  Litton  was 
severed  with  the  sale  of  his  stock  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  He  also  rejects  charges 
that  he  Is  under  a  cloud  because  of  the  re- 
verses Litton  suffered  under  his  leadership, 
because  of  Litton  overcharges  to  the  Air  Force 
and  because  of  successful  la\;^'sultB  by  former 
officials  of  Litton  In  a  dispute  over  stock. 
"I  left  behind  a  legacy  I'm  proud  of."  Ash 
says.  "Remember  Litton  was  entrepreneurial 
and  venturesome.  In  venture-type  business. 
not  everything  succeeds  and  some  fall."  Ash 
Is  proud  that  he  has  brought  some  of  his 
venturesome  ways  to  government. 

Ash  views  the  Federal  Government  as 
"the  biggest  conglomerate  of  them  all"  and 
much  In  need  of  management.  At  Litton  he 
developed  a  system  under  which  a  few  execu- 
tives supervised  svibsldiaries  all  over  the 
world.  "I  believe  strongly  In  decentralization 
and  have  for  20  years  practiced  that  belief." 
he  says.  "Litton  was.  in  some  people's  minds, 
a  model  of  how  decentrsUlzatlon  of  large  or- 
ganizations can  be  carried  out.  My  style  is 
management  by  Inducement  rather  than 
management  by  directive.  The  only  way  to 
get  the  work  of  this  Government  done  Is  to 
Induce,  Inspire,  motivate  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  do  thler  work.  One  way  of  inspiring 
people  Is  to  set  goals,  high  goals,  and  do  what 
is  necessary  to  achieve  them. 

"In  working  with  agencies,  we  alvirays  go 
out  and  work  on  their  turf.  We  wouldn't  sum- 
mon them  In  here.  That  had  been  a  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  symbols  that  some  people 
sometimes  use  for  status  is  who  gets  to  sum- 
mon whom  to  his"  office.  We  don't  summon 
anybody.  I  travel  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  meet  with  their  people  on 
their  own  grounds  I  did  always  at  Litton. 
To  some  the  Nixon  policies  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  politics,  but  Ash,  as  a  transplanted  in- 
dustrialist, appears  to  believe  In  them  deep- 
ly. When  the  President's  plan  for  special  rev- 
enue sharing — converting  Federal  grants  for 
specific  purposes  Into  consolidated  funding 
with  state  control — bogged  down  in  Congress, 
Ash  quietly  got  the  President  to  sign  a  di- 
rective ordering  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  implement  the  concept  as  much  as 
possible  by  administrative  means.  His  sub- 
ordmates  then  served  the  directive  on  the 
Federal  establishment  across  the  country. 


Some  old  hands  In  Washington  say  that 
while  Democrats  tend  to  be  Interested  in 
what  Innovations  government  c&n  make  In 
the  national  life,  RepuUlcans  tend  to  be  fas- 
cinated by  the  machinery  of  government.  In 
this  sense.  Ash  is  very  much  of  the  busi- 
ness-oriented managerial  class  that  prolif- 
erates In  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Yet  he  Is  not  typical  of  the  Nixon  pragma- 
tlsts  who  carry  out  orders  without  much 
question.  He  Is  too  used  to  being  the  boss, 
and  it  Is  clear  he  does  what  he  does  for  his 
own  reasons.  His  deputy,  however,  who  Is 
delegated  wide  authority.  Is  not  only  t5T3i- 
cal,  he  has  often  been  cited  as  a  prototype  of 
the  tough,  young,  nonideologlcal  managers 
who  were  attracted  by  Richard  Nixon. 

Fred  Malek  Is  only  37.  but  he  Is  something 
of  a  legend  In  the  annals  of  the  Nixon  tough 
guys.  He  comes  from  the  blue-collar,  ethnic 
Chicago  suburb  of  Berwyn,  where  his  father 
Is  a  Pabst  beer  salesman,  and  to  this  day 
he  stands  In  awe  of  the  American  system, 
free  enterprise  and  the  work  ethic.  His  climb 
upward  was  made  possible  by  a  free  educa- 
tion at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
After  serving  his  required  three  years  in  the 
Army.  Including  a  stint  in  Vietnam  as  an 
Airborne  Ranger  for  the  Green  Berets.  In 
1960  and  1961.  he  resigned  and  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Harvard  Business  school 
while   his   wife,   Marlene,   worked. 

His  first  Job  was  with  a  business  consult- 
ing firm  In  Los  Angeles,  where  he  and  two 
other  Harvard  business  graduates  spent  their 
spare  time  looking  for  a  faltering  manufac- 
turing company.  They  found  a  tool  company 
in  South  Carolina,  which  they  bought  for 
S9-mllllon,  with  a  $2-miUion  dowTi  paj-ment, 
raised  in  loans  on  the  basis  of  their  persua- 
sion, eagerness  and  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  their  own  money.  By  applying  Harvard 
management  principles  and  hard  work  they 
soon  had  the  company  out  of  the  red  find  in 
the  black,  and  when  Malek  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  find  new  challenges  In  1969,  he 
claimed  that  he  had  become  a  self-made 
millionaire,  barely,  before  he  was  30. 

In  Washington,  he  was  sent  first  to  HEW. 
as  deputy  under  secretary  to  apply  his  man- 
agement methods  to  the  Jungle  of  agencies 
and  programs  that  had  ensnared  and  en- 
trapped every  secretary.  Robert  Pinch  espe- 
cially needed  help,  bulldozed  as  he  was  by 
both  the  WTiite  House  and  the  bureaucracy, 
and  Malek  soon  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
ruthless  cutter  and  shaker.  Unlike  some  of 
his  colleagues,  however,  he  was  no  hater  of 
blacks  and  the  poor.  His  cause  was  efficiency, 
and  he  was  credited  with  enhancing  some  so- 
cial programs  even  while  cutting  back  their 
personnel.  On  several  occasions  he  has  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  and  said  he  could  have  worked 
for  him  as  readily  as  for  Richard  Nixon 
"Fred  doesn't  admire  or  dislike  people  be- 
cause of  their  political  ideology  necessarily." 
said  a  Malek  associate.  "He  wants  his  heroes 
to  have "  At  H.E.W.,  Malek  Is  remem- 
bered for  having  helped  politicize  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  Nixon  mold. 

He  did  so  well  that  he  was  moved  to  the 
White  House  in  1970  as  special  assistant  for 
personnel,  the  chief  talent  scout  for  high- 
level  apF>ointments.  He  recruited  scores  of  ex- 
ecutives, many  of  them  young  eager  types 
like  himself.  Two  incidents  brought  htm  to 
public  attention:  First,  after  Walter  Hickel 
was  fired  as  Interior  Secretary,  Malek  went 
over  to  the  department  and  cleaned  out  the 
Hickel  lieutenants  who  were  balking  at  leav- 
ing: and  second,  it  was  Malek  who  said  in 
1971  that  the  White  House  was  considering 
C.B.S.  correspondent  D&nlel  Schorr  for  a  Gov- 
ernment position  to  explain  the  disclosure 
that  the  F-B  I.  was  investigating  Schorr.  Oth- 
ers have  since  confirmed  Washington's  sus- 
picions that  the  Job  story  was  a  lie.  invented 
to  explain  an  F.B.I,  check  on  a  White  House 
enemy,  on  orders  of  Haldeman,  Malek  now 
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attributes  his  action  to  a  mlxup.  a  matter  of 
misinformation  given  to  him  by  his  staff. 

It  was  not  until  mid- January  that  M&lelc 
was  Identified  as  the  director  of  a  White 
House  effort  in  June  of  1972  to  shape  Federal 
grants  and  actions  to  win  votes  for  the  Presi- 
dent's re-election.  In  memorandums  to  Hald- 
eman  obtained  by  the  Senate  Watergate  com- 
mittee, Malek  took  credit  for  such  things  as 
stopping  a  OoTernment  lawsuit  against  racial 
discrimination  in  the  University  of  Texas 
faculty  because  Texas  was  considered  a  key 
state.  Malek.  replying  to  the  disclosure,  said 
his  claims  had  been  "fluffed  up  a  little  bit" 
to  please  Haldeman.  who  had  ordered  the 
effort. 

After  John  MltcheU  resigned  from  CJIJ>. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Watergate  burglary  In 
1972.  Malek  was  sent  over  as  deputy  to  Clark 
MacGregor.  the  campaign  manager.  He  never 
was  ImpUcated  In  the  Watergate  cover-up. 
and  he  has  a  lot  of  pride  in  the  campaign 
CJRJ>.  put  on,  e^>eclally  in  the  way  it  was 
organized  down  to  the  storefront  and  pre- 
cinct level  aU  over  the  country.  Some  who 
worked  there  said  that  In  many  ways  Malek 
actually  ran  the  committee.  After  the  elec- 
tion  his  services  were  recognized  even  in  the 
haughty,  postelection  atmoephere  at  the 
White  House,  and  It  was  decided  he  should 
have  a  key  role  In  Imposing  the  Nixon  poU- 
cles  and  control  on  the  Government,  an  un- 
dertaking the  President  beUeved  to  have  been 
implied  In  his  overriding  mandate  from  the 
electorate. 

Malek  is  as  serious  as  he  Is  aggressive.  He 
IS  as  lean  as  a  long-distance  runner,  wiry 
and  hard-muscled.  He  has  boyish  blue  eyes 
and  graying  hair  cut  mod  but  not  long  He 
walks  with  an  athletic  crouch  (football  In 
high  school  and  wrestling  m  college)  as  If  he 
were  always  about  to  tackle  something  He 
keeps  in  trim  with  chln-ups  and  cottage 
cheese  and  occasionally  plays  touch  football 
with  his  two  children  In  the  Virginia  sub- 
urbs. 

"Fred  Is  a  driven  man.  with  a  compulsion 
to  succeed,  to  move  upward  wherever  he  is  " 
said  one  of  his  associates.  "He  Is  not  exactly 
a  deep  thinker,  but  he  Is  smart  and  he  Is  the 
Kind  of  guy  who.  If  you  tell  him  to  take  HUl 
603.  he'U  take  It  one  way  or  the  other  "  For 
him  now.  HUl  603  is  the  Nixon  policy.  He  was 
determined,  for  example,  to  make  the  Pres- 
idenfs  pledge  on  drug  control  work.  When 
the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  objected  to  the  merger  of 
enforcement  agencies  on  the  ground  that 
Jobs  would  be  loet.  Congress  balked  at  ap- 
proving the  plan.  Malek  then  executed  an 
extraordinary  written  agreement  with  the 
labor  organization  guaranteeing  a  specific 
number  of  Jobs,  an  act  some  said  had  doubt- 
ful legality  but  which  saved  the  plan. 

Malek.  In  addition  to  running  the  man- 
agement program,  oversaw  drafting  of  the 
budget  a  task  he  found  invigorating.  While 
the  process  was  not  open  to  public  view 
one  can  Imagine  hbn  getting  in  licks  here 
and  there  for  the  Nixon  pollcv.  Much  of  his 
mission  at  O.M3..  however,  was  accomplished 
before  the  sky  fell,  in  recruiting  the  kind 
of  personnel  he  and  Ash  wanted  for  the 
agency.  It  Is  doubtful  that  many  of  them 
would  come  now.  but  since  they  did.  they  are. 
with   the  President,  toughing  It  out. 

The  new  eminence  for  the  firm  of  Ash  and 
Malek  came  about  by  both  design  and 
chance.  The  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1921.  was  a  tweedy  in- 
tellectual  kind  of  place  where  nonpartisan 
professionalism  carried  a  premium.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  persistent  desire  to  control 
the  bureaucracy  throughout  the  executive 
branch,  saw  In  bis  first  term  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  that  end  by  building  up  the  bu- 

'"'o'^'J***^*'"  '**'*  management  component, 
with  Congressional  approval,  he  reorga- 
nized and  renamed  the  agency.  And  he  put 
layers  of  poUtlcal  appototees  over  the  career 
people  who  had  served  DemocraUc  and  Be- 


publican  Administrations  with  equal  devo- 
tion. 

Then  early  last  year,  after  his  landslide  re- 
election, he  went  a  step  farther.  Ash  and 
Malek  were  moved  Into  O.M.B.  and.  through 
a  network  of  Nixon  loyalists  newly  placed  in 
key  positions  throughout  the  departments, 
put  Into  force  a  plan  called  "management  by 
objective."  which  was  simply  an  orderly 
means  of  seeing  that  the  Nixon  policies  were 
carried  out  at  all  levels.  Another  component 
of  the  move  for  greater  but  more  formalized 
Presidential  control  was  the  establishment  of 
a  super-Cabinet  that  was  to  assume  much 
of  the  authority  wielded  by  the  Domestic 
Council,  which  Ehrichman  had  headed  but 
which  was  reduced  greatly  as  part  of  the 
new  scheme. 

However,  after  the  Watergate  disclosures 
In  the  spring,  the  super-Cabinet  was  abol- 
ished (except  for  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  role  In 
foreign  policy  and  Treasury  Secretary  George 
P.  Shultz's  In  economic  matters)  to  placate 
an  aroused  Congress  that  disliked  so  much 
concentrated  power.  Almost  unnoticed,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Buper-Cablnefs  au- 
thority reverted  to  O.MB..  which  was  about 
the  only  White  House  unit  with  the  profes- 
sionalism and  stability  to  function  unde- 
terred through  the  shocks  and  scandals.  The 
team  of  Ash  and  Malek.  happily  pursuing 
"management  by  objective."  knew  what  to 
do  with  their  Inheritance. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  a  career  clvU  serv- 
ant who  has  seen  Presidents  come  and  go 
was  asked  the  other  day  who  was  the  czar 
of  the  wide  range  of  social,  urban  and 
transportation  programs  now  that  John  D. 
Ehrllchman  wras  no  longer  in  the  White 
House,  the  answer  was  simple:  "Why.  Paul 
O'NeUl.  of  course."  he  replied,  referring  to 
a  young  associate  director  of  O.M.B.  who  Is 
virtually  unknown  outside  the  bureaucracy. 
While  studiously  avoiding  publicity — some- 
thing the  non-O.MB.  Presidential  aide  sel- 
dom does — Mr.  O'Neill  has  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  Congress.  Initiated  programs, 
blocked  proposals  from  the  agencies,  decided 
disputes  between  departments,  brought  about 
the  Impoundment  or  release  of  funds  and 
precipitated  Presidential  vetoes. 

O'Neill  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
how  much  clout  a  key  O.M.B.  official  can 
have.  He  U  a  youngish  looking  man  of  38  with 
a  smooth  open  countenance,  educated  in  eco- 
nomics and  systems  analysis.  In  the  national 
Government,  information  is  power,  and 
ONeUl.  who  came  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  1967.  has  an  enormous  store  of 
knowledge  about  the  vast  array  of  programs 
under  H.E.W..  H.U.D..  Transportation.  Agri- 
culture. Labor  and  related  agencies. 

O'Neill  was  close  to  Ehrllchman.  so  much 
so  that  he  was  intimately  involved  In  most 
of  the  major  domestic  controversies  of  recent 
year*— welfare  reform,  food  stamps,  busing, 
housing.  He  prefers  to  work  behind  the 
scenes.  He  Is  known  In  the  bureaucracy  as  a 
moderate,  one  who  favors  moving  from  the 
specialized  assistance  programs  to  an  income 
strategy,  as  exemplified  by  the  famUy  assist- 
ance plan  offered  In  the  first  Nlxon  term  and 
by  housing  allowances. 

"Paul  probably  was  the  major  Influence  in 
the  President's  decision  to  switch  from  the 
specialized  housing  assistance  programs  to  a 
cash  rent  allowance  for  needy  families 
should  further  studies  Bnd  the  allowance 
method  feasible."  said  a  spokesman  for  urban 
Interests.  "He  played  a  major  part  to  the  de- 
claion  to  terminate  the  old  programs  In  Jan- 
uary of  1973.  and  he  more  or  less  designed 
and  supervised  the  study  for  alternatives 
carried  out  by  (H.U.D.  Secretary)  James  T 
Lynn.  He  knew  what  they  were  going  to  come 
up  with,  and  the  President  was  presented 
with  virtually  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  O'NeiU  to  negotiate 
directly   with   Congressional   leaders   m   any 
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of  a  number  of  areas,  bypassing  the  depart 
ment  or  agency  that  formerly  would  hav» 
been  responsible.  A  few  weeks  ago.  President 
^^A^'^'^''^'^  through  his  spokesman 
Gerald  L.  Warren,  that  he  was  giving  m  aftT; 
a  long  fight  with  Congress  and  releasing  more 
than  <^-bUllon  in  Impounded  education 
funds.  The  key  man  In  this,  it  appeared  wm 
O'NeUl.  but  few  knew  It,  He  decided  an T 
vltation  by  Warren  to  come  to  the  press  room 
and  explam  it.  saytog.  "I  have  work  to  do 

^^^^  \  ^'^  ^°'^^  "P  ^  ^o^ld  have  been 
asked  about  a  lot  of  other  programs  " 

Asked  If  the  President  had  accepted  his 
recommendation  In  the  matter,  O'Neill  said 
"I  never  say  what  I  recommend  to  the  Presl ' 
dent."  Nevertheless,  the  overriding  Imnres 
slon  was  that  this  decHlon  came  about  as 
have  many  others  these  days:  The  course  of 
action  was  decided  down  in  the  bureaucracv 
bubbled  up  to  the  top  and  was  given  pro 
'°^'^^f^P^'"^^  by  a  President  preoccupied 
with  his  own  troubles. 

Another  area,  the  overseeing  of  Federal 
state  relations  and  nurturing  the  New  Fed 
erallsm,  a  task  that  once  was  handled  with 
considerable  fanfare  by  Bplro  Agnew  and  bv 
a  succession  of  Presidential  aides  is  now 
conducted  ever  so  quietly,  but  enthusiasti- 
cally, by  a  division  of  O.M3.  headed  untu 
recently  by  Frank  G.  Zarb.  for  example,  l^. 
Zarb  met  frequently  with  Massachusetts  of- 
ncials  to  find  ways  to  alleviate  unempiov- 
ment  caused  by  closure  of  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard.  During  the  fall,  he  traveled  the  coun- 
ti7  meeting  with  local  and  regional  Federal 
officials  to  «)ordlnate  grant  programs,  and  he 
headed  and  organized  an  Admlnlstratlon- 
wlde  effort  to  persuade  the  bureaucracy  to 
consolidate  grants  and  leave  more  authority 
to  the  state  and  local  governments  (Mr 
Zarb  was  recently  promoted  to  head  the 
DlyUlon  of  Natural  Resources.  Energy  and 

-The  O.M3.  has  taken  some  positive  steps 
under  the  Nlxon  policy.  The  special  dlvtsion 
r?L^'"T  enforcement  set  up  within  the 
O.M.B.  brought  about,  for  the  sake  of  effl- 
c  ency.  a  very  difficult  consolidation  of  agen- 
?r^;Ji^''*^  *^*  ^°^  o^  heroin  IntTthe 
^n^f'  ^V  through  a  stepped-up  police 
15m,1  ?  funneled  limited  resources  into 
additional  drug  treatment  centers  Anti- 
Poverty  programs  that  are  wasteful  have 
been  abandoned  for  ones  iJiat  are  more  help- 
ful to  the  poor.  Yet  the  thrust  of  O.M  B 's 
actions  has  been  toward  s  contraction  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  as  seen  In 
a  wide  range  of  program  changes— educa- 
tion  housing,  manpower  training,  health 
services,  research  and  others.  On  a  day-to- 
day basis,  private  enterprise  is  treated  with 
deference:  The  agency  blocked  emergency 
use  of  military  helicopters  to  fly  injured 
motorists  to  the  hospital  on  the  grounds 
that  the  military  might  be  competing  with 
private  ambulance  services. 

What  the  agency  has  accomplished  in  the 
past  year  demonstrates  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  authority  and  reach  of  the  American 
Presidency,  no  matter  how  crippled  the  Pres- 
ident. Over  the  years,  the  enormous  powers 
or  the  office  have  by  necessity  been  Invested 

H^„M  ,  £*  i*S"**  ^^  *"  ever-growing  Presi- 
dential staff  that  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its 
own.  In  recent  months,  those  powers  have 
been  aggressively  dispensed  by  the  likes 
of  Roy  Ash,  Fred  Malek.  Paul  O'Neill 
and  Frank  Zarb— hardly  household  names. 
Indeed,  they  have  left  an  Impression  that 
even  the  total  poUtlcal  destruction  of 
Richard  Nixon  would  not  be  likely  to  di- 
minish the  authority  that  he  Invested  in  this 
largest  of  all  White  House  offices. 

In  many  ways,  officials  have  evolved 
gradually  into  their  positions  of  pre-emi- 
nence. I  asked  O-NeUl  how  the  agency  had 
changed  over  the  years.  "To  make  that  com- 
parison. I  think  I  would  go  back  to  Kennedy 
days.  "  he  said.  "In  looking  back  at  the  hts- 
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torlcal  files,  you  And  that  In  the  nlneteen- 
flftles  and  nmeteen-slxtles  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget  m  the  health  program  area,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a  large  staff,  maybe  40  to  45  peo- 
ple. They  had  an  architect  on  the  staff,  peo- 
ple who  worried  about  how  many  square  feet 
were  in  a  Federal  hospital  and  where  the 
electrical  outlets  were  located.  Now  we  have. 
I  suppose,  seven  people  working  on  health 
programs.  But  they  are  not  worried  about  the 
nltty-grltty  of  direct  Federal  hospital  care. 
They  are  worried  about  the  broader  context 
of  what  the  Federal  finance  system  Is  doing 
to  the  national  system  of  financing.  They  are 
worried  about  manpower  questions  and  prob- 
lems and  construction  problems.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely different  perspective.  It  Is  more  of  a 
national  perspective  of  what  the  Federal  role 
is.  what  Is  happening  In  the  country,  what 
the  other  levels  of  Government  are  doing, 
what  the  private  Institutions  are  doing.  And 
what  should  we  be  doing  and  where  should 
our  legislative  thrust  be?"  In  other  words, 
the  agency  Is  deep  Into  policy.  "If  you  are 
doing  anything  important."  O'Neill  said, 
•there  Is  no  way  to  stay  away  from  policy." 

And  Malek  Is  proud  of  his  efforts  to  alter 
the  operations  of  the  agency  in  the  most 
basic  ways.  "We've  got  the  hottest  group  In 
town."  he  says  during  an  mtervlew  In  his 
spacious,  high-celllnged  office  with  Its  yellow 
walls  and  parquet  floors.  "You  see.  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  In  this  whole  management 
area  is  change  the  focus  from  Improving  the 
adnUnistratlve  elements  of  a  department  to 
really  getting  down  to  how  a  department  Is 
run,  how  the  goals  are  set,  how  the  resources 
are  allocated  In  the  performance  of  these 
goals,  what  they  actually  do.  .  .  .  What  we  are 
after  Is  not  a  system  but  kind  of  a  way  of 
life,  where  people  take  a  look  at  their  Jobs 
and  focus  on  the  results  they  are  going  to 
achieve." 

Furthermore,  the  O.M.B.  chiefs  demon- 
strate a  resistance  to  any  diminution  of  their 
Buthorlty.  Ash  forcefully  argues  against  the 
idea  that  the  director  and  his  deputy  should 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Such  a 
step,  he  says,  would  be  like  "requiring  con- 
firmation of  the  left  hand  of  the  President." 

"If  the  Government  were  very  small,  or  if 
the  President  miraculously  would  not  have 
24  hours  a  day  but  would  have  2,400  hours  a 
day,  then  he  would  be  doing  the  same  thing 
that  O.M.B.  Is  doing,"  he  says.  "It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  his  office,  operating  under  his  au- 
thority, doing  those  things  that  he  would  do 
If  we  were  a  smaller  Government  or  he  had 
some  special  number  of  hours  available  to 
him  each  day." 

This  has  caused  concern  among  career  peo- 
ple who  are  aware  of  the  increasing  politlclza- 
tlon  of  the  agency.  This  has  taken  several 
forms.  The  post  of  deputy  director,  which  has 
wide  authority,  formerly  was  held  by  a  suc- 
cession of  career  men  who  resisted  any  sug- 
gestion of  partisanship.  Under  Ash  and  Malek. 
the  agency  has  acquired  Its  own  lobbyists.  In 
Congress,  the  political  appointees  make  deals 
that  the  career  people  have  resisted  for 
years — for  example,  the  removal  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  from  the 
budget,  accelerating  the  trend  toward  hiding 
Government  expenditures  and  activities  from 
the  public. 

It  is  true  that  In  many  ways  the  agency  re- 
mains highly  professional,  and  Its  best  tradi- 
tions have  a  way  of  Infecting  the  political 
people.  Malek  seems  more  restrained,  more 
academic  since  he  Joined  the  agency.  Yet  it  Is 
dlfBcult  not  to  be  suspicious  about  some 
things.  Why  did  Malek  find  a  place  in  such  a 
highly  sensitive  agency  for  the  man  who  used 
to  be  H.  R.  Haldeman's  deputy.  Lawrence  M. 
Hlgby?  Although  he  was  not  one  of  those 
accused  of  criminal  acts,  he  was  Haldeman's 
right  arm  at  the  center  of  most  of  the  in- 
trigue. He  was  the  writer  of  some  overzealous 
memos  recommending  ways  to  do  in  the  news 
media.  He  is  now  one  of  Malek 's  special  as- 


sistants with  a  spacious  office  and  a  White 
House  telephone  number  (everyone  else  ex- 
cept Ash  Is  on  a  separate  exchange).  Five 
months  after  Haldeman  resigned  under  pres- 
sure, he  called  Hlgby  and  Instructed  him  on 
the  removal  of  files,  an  order  Hlgby  dutifully 
carried  out,  according  to  his  testimony  before 
Judge  John  J.  Sirica. 

Malek  said  Hlgby  was  working  on  "various 
projects,"  one  of  which  was  "developing  our 
concept  of  what  ought  to  be  In  the  State  of 
the  Union  message."  Hlgby  tells  inquirers  he 
Is  acting  as  liaison  between  OAI.B.  and  the 
White  House.  AU  this  may  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  extraordinary  Insensltlvlty  to 
appearances  that  the  Nlxon  regime  demon- 
strates from  time  to  time,  but  It  keeps  feed- 
ing rumors  that  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Haldeman  gang  remain  In  influence  and  are 
staked  out  for  a  counterinsurgency. 

When  Samuel  M.  Cohen  retired  last  May 
as  assistant  director  for  budget  review,  he 
was  known  as  "Mr.  Budget,"  a  career  man  of 
brains  and  common  sense  and  a  devotion  to 
the  public  Interest.  He  had  served  under 
five  Presidents  and  16  directors  when  he  fi- 
nally tired  of  the  hectic  pace  and  became  a 
consultant  for  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates 
here.  He  is  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
people  Ash  and  Malek  have  brought  in,  but 
he  does  not  like  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  under  Nlxon.  There  Is  too  much  "lay- 
ering in  '  and  politicizing  of  the  agency,  he 
says. 

In  the  old  days,  the  President  would  meet 
from  tmie  to  time  with  the  top  career  i>eople 
who  kept  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
departments  and  agencies.  That  way  a  Presi- 
dent could  stay  on  top  of  what  was  going  on. 
But  that  ended  when  Mr.  Nlxon  reorganized 
the  B.03.  Into  the  OJkI.B.  He  would  meet 
only  with  the  director,  who  was  once  re- 
moved from  the  bureaucracy.  When  Ash 
came  in.  Cohen  said,  he  added  a  layer  of  as- 
sociate directors  between  the  director  and 
the  people  who  measure  the  pulse.  Even 
Malek  hardly  ever  sees  the  President.  If  the 
agency  Is  to  function  as  a  staff  arm  of  the 
President,  as  Intended.  Cohen  said,  such 
"layering  tn"  Is  not  the  best  way  to  keep  him 
Informed. 

Ash.  Malek  and  others  are  sensitive  to  any 
suggestion  that  O.M.B.  Is  In  any  way  "run- 
ning" the  (jovernment.  What  they  are  doing, 
in  the  broad  sense,  they  say.  is  tr>'lng  to 
provide  management  and  policy  oversight 
and  direction  that  can  be  institutionalized 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  President,  if  he 
cares  to  use  It,  But  they  say  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  "management  by  objective  " 
will  be  a  long-range  success. 

Indeed.  1973  was  not  the  best  of  years  to 
put  their  plan  to  a  test.  Much  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  been  in  limbo  because 
of  Watergate,  and  the  crippled  White  House 
has  not  overwhelmed  the  departments  and 
agencies  with  Initiatives  and  Innovations. 
What  has  happened  In  the  regular  functions 
of  government  has  been  largely  ignored  as 
one  scandal  after  another  and  the  trauma 
they  have  generated  have  preoccupied  the 
nation. 

The  outcries  from  the  departments  that 
frequently  accompany  an  order  for  change 
from  the  top  have  not  been  heard.  That, 
however,  may  be  due  to  the  preWatergate 
homogenlzatlon  of  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabmet  m  the  Nlxon  mold.  Even  crusty  old 
Earl  Butz  at  Agriculture,  who  frequently 
denounces  the  President's  pcrilcies  In 
speeches  across  the  country.  Is  the  first  to 
fall  in  line  when  It  comes  to  the  actual 
Implementation  of  policy. 

The  management  effort  is  being  handled 
very  delicately,  to  effect  what  the  President 
wants  without  raising  the  hackles  of  agen- 
cies which  m  the  past  have  aroused  their 
own  constituencies  to  protest  whenever 
O.M.B.  leaned  too  hard  on  their  programs. 
"You've  got  to  be  tough  but  not  arrogant," 


said  John  Hill,  who  set  up  the  management 
division  for  natural  resources.  "Otherwise 
you  will  have  doors  shut  in  your  face."  Fur- 
ther, implementing  the  Nixon  policies  can 
have  deep  and  troubling  difficulties.  The 
Nixon  policy  Ls  to  decentralize  the  Federal 
Government,  giving  more  authority  to  re- 
gional offices  while  at  the  same  time  turning 
back  Federal  authority  to  state  and  local 
officials.  What  HUl  found  in  the  $5-bmion-a- 
year  grant  program  for  sewage  disposal 
plants  was  a  horribly  entangled  adminis- 
trative setup  that  invited  waste  and  Inequity, 
and  regional  directors  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  heady  with  power  as  they 
found  themselves  with  more  money  to  hand 
out.  frequently,  than  large-city  mayors  and 
governors. 

Still,  an  indication  of  how  President  Nlxon 
is  succeeding  In  his  p>olicy  efforts,  even  as 
he  barely  holds  onto  the  Presidency.  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  i.  The  percentage  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  going  Into  the 
Federal  coffers  has  leveled  off  after  increas- 
ing since  World  War  11:  the  degree  of  de- 
pendency of  state  and  local  governments  on 
Federal  dollars  is  declining,  while  the  per- 
centase  of  Federal  money  going  to  those 
governments  without  strings  attached  is 
Increasing.  While  some  small  concessions 
have  been  made  to  increasing  social  and 
economic  programs,  such  as  mass  transit 
and  housing,  the  big  Increases  continue  to 
be  In  areas  such  as  national  defense  and 
Social  Security,  which  carry  specific  Presi- 
dential approval.  Every  indication  Is  that 
these  trends  will  continue. 


THE   PROFIT   SYSTEM   AND 
AMERICAS   GROWTH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  ma(3e  America  a 
prosperous  Nation  in  which  more  people 
live  better  than  in  any  other  country-  in 
the  world.  Our  economic  system  has  en- 
couraged the  production  of  goods  and 
services  which  have  raised  the  standard 
of  living  rapidly. 

It  is  somewhat  astounding  that  in 
view  of  the  gi-eat  progress  made  tmder 
our  free  enterprise  system,  there  are 
those  who  talk  more  and  more  about 
Government  regulation  and  even  nation- 
alization of  major  industries.  Why  should 
anyone  want  to  destroy  the  system  which 
has  responded  so  well  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  over  the  past  two  centuries? 

The  history-  of  Government  interven- 
tion in  the  economy  has  been  a  history  of 
disaster.  Our  current  problems  of  infla- 
tion and  energy-  shortage  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  Government  interference, 
interference  which  was  either  initiated 
by  or  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

With  the  numerous  examples  of  bene- 
fits from  successful  business  enterprise, 
and  with  the  unending  list  of  Govern- 
ment failures  to  provide  regulation  or 
ser\'ice  to  the  people,  it  is  simply  Incredi- 
ble that  we  should  consider  extending  the 
clumsy  hand  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day carried  an  article  of  excerpted  re- 
marks by  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg.  chair- 
man of  the  General  Motors  Corp.  This 
article  makes  the  point  which  I  have 
cited  often:  Profitable  business  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  gain  the  means  to  correct 
the  social  and  economic  problems  we  seek 
to  solve  as  national  goals.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Profit  System  and  America's  Growth 
(By  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg) 
Warren,  Mich — As  a  nation  we  have 
launched  ourselves  on  a  most  ambltlaus  so- 
cial agenda.  We  want  to  achieve  even  higher 
standards  of  education,  health,  and  well- 
being  for  all  our  people.  We  want  to  abolish 
poverty.  We  want  to  rebuild  our  cities.  We 
want  to  preserve  and  restore  the  beauty  of 
our  great  resources;  our  land,  our  waters,  and 
our  skies.  We  want  to  give  every  American — 
of  whatever  color,  religion,  or  background — 
an  equal  opportunity  to  become  all  he  Is 
capable  of  becoming.  We  aim  for  full  em- 
ployment, and  even  more — the  full  opportu- 
nity for  everyone  to  participate  In  all  that 
America  has  to  offer. 

These  tasks  are  Inherent  and  they  are 
right — right  for  our  country  and  for  our  time. 
But  they  are  formidable,  and  sustained 
achievement  will  require  a  full  committal 
of  our  moral  and  mental  resources.  Right 
now  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  material  re- 
sources essential  to  this  task  will  simply  not 
be  available  unless  our  economy  stays 
healthy,  and  this  Is  possible  only  If  business 
remains  profitable.  Not  one  of  our  grand 
national  goals — not  one — can  be  accom- 
plished unless  business  prospers.  Profits,  from 
which  come  all  wages,  taxes,  and  dividends, 
fuel  the  growth  of  our  nation,  and  our  future 
depends  on  the  profitability  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Yet  we  are  dally  confronted  with  evidence 
that  not  enough  Americans  understand  this. 
To  them,  the  word  "profit"  has  a  grubby,  self- 
ish sound.  The  Vice  President.  Gerald  Ford, 
noted  recently,  that  many  Americans  consider 
a  legitimate  profit  as  a  "rip-off,  something 
that  the  bad  guys  steal  from  the  good  guys." 
My  concern  today  is  heightened  because  so 
many  of  the  most  pressing  issues  confronting 
our  nation  are  economic  in  nature.  There  are 
dollars-and-cents  considerations,  hard  ques- 
tions of  profit  and  loss,  in  the  energy  situa- 
tion, in  housing,  the  deterioration  of  public 
tranrlt,  in  the  economic  Inequities  between 
the  recess.  Yet  most  of  our  people  are  111- 
equlpped  to  recognize  the  economics  in  these 
issues,  much  less  to  recommend  the  economic 
remedies.  This  lack  of  public  understanding 
seriously  threatens  the  continuation  of  our 
competitive  private  enterprise  system. 

In  America,  public  understanding  Is  fun- 
damental. The  people  stUl  have  the  ultimate 
power.  Nothing  endures — not  on  Capitol  Hill, 
not  In  Detroit,  and  not  anywhere  in  our  na- 
tion—except by  the  will  and  vote  of  the 
American  people,  however  unwieldlv,  how- 
ever Imperfect,  however  capricious  the  demo- 
cratic system  may  seem.  In  the  last  analvsls, 
the  people  determine  what  regulations  "will 
govern  our  economy  and  the  conduct  of  our 
business. 

Remember  when  we  used  to  say,  "Fifty 
million  Frenchmen  cant  be  wrong."  Now 
200  million  Americans  can  be  wrong  on  bal- 
ance If  a  growing  number  of  them  believe,  as 
they  seem  to,  that  profits  are  too  high,  that 
more  regulation  Is  needed,  and  that  big  busi- 
ness is  getting  too  big. 

The  opinion  poUs  present  a  grim  arithme- 
tic. According  to  a  recent  survey,  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  think  businpss 
as  a  whole  is  not  making  enough  profit,  while 
35  per  cent — or  more  than  ten  times  as 
many— think  buslnes  is  making  too  much 
profit.  The  latest  public  estimate  of  the 
average  manufacturer's  after-tax  profit  Is  28 
cents  on  the  dollar,  whereas  actually  he 
earns  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  nickel. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  a 
majority  of  Americans  no  longer  thinks  t"Bat 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  make  all  the 
profits  they  can.  The  trend  Instead  shows  a 
growing    public    support    for    a    government 
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celling  on  profits.  And  It  may  be  significant 
that  this  study  was  taken  before  the  energy 
situation  was  brought  to  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  by  the  oil  embargo. 

The  public  is  wrong.  Dangerously  wrong, 
because  the  tyTJlcal  corporation  is  not  the  In- 
sensitive, unchanging  Inaccessible  giant  that 
so  many  picture  it  to  be.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  flexible  and  responsive 
of  man's  creations.  It  takes  on  the  character 
of  its  times. 

We  m  General  Motors  know  there  is  no 
conflict  between  corporate  profits  and  social 
progress.  We  know  that  each  Is  necessary  for 
the  other.  We  expect  that  the  American  cor- 
poration wll  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  assets  to  society  that 
man  has  devised  to  achieve  nis  social  and 
economic  goals. 

In    addition    to    our    efforts    at    General 
Motors  to  earn  a  profit,  and  largely  because 
of  our  success  In  those  efforts,  we  are  help- 
ing to  create   a   better  balanced  system  of 
transportation  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world;   to  explore  space;   to  cleanse 
our  air  and  water;  to  develop  new  materials 
and  means  of  manuJaoture;  to  recruit,  hire, 
and  advance  minority  employes  and  women; 
to  foster  minority  enterplse;  to  support  edu- 
cation and  a  wide  range  of  other  community 
and  civic  programs.  In  short,  to  help  do  what 
must  be  done  If  our  country  and  the  world 
are  to  become  all  that  we  want  them  to  be. 
In  such  ways  a  corporation — and  remem- 
ber that  there  are  more  than  1.6  million  of 
them  in  the  country  today — can  help  swell 
the  tide  of  social  and  economic  advancement 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country,  even  as 
they  seek  a  profit 

We  make  these  contributions  today  be- 
cause the  people — that  Is,  the  society  we 
serve — expect  us  to.  In  that  light,  these  con- 
tributions make  good  business  sense,  indeed, 
the  times  allow  no  alternative.  And  we  will 
continue  to  make  such  contributions  for  as 
long  as  our  business  remains  profitable. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  these  social 
contributions  are  no  longer  understood  as 
ancillary  to  a  corporation's  basic  purpose; 
they  are  Judged  to  be  basic— responsibilities 
whose  p>erformance  is  even  more  essential, 
or  at  least  more  praiseworthy,  than  providing 
value  for  the  customer,  wages  for  employes, 
and  a  fair  return  on  the  stockholder's  In- 
vestment. 

In  many  popular  trends  of  thought,  basics 
have  been  turned  upside  down.  A  private  cor- 
poration Is  being  confused  with  a  public,  tax- 
supported  agency.  Profits  are  not  applauded; 
they  are  scorned.  BuslnsBB  is  not  encouraged; 
It  is  regulated.  Enterprise  Is  not  rewarded: 
it  is  questioned  and  regarded  with  suspicion. 
This  is  a  road  down  which  we  dare  not 
travel.  It  is  a  road  darkened  by  a  lack  of 
public  appreciation  of  what  makes  a  person 
willing  to  risk  his  capital  or  to  work  harder 
than  the  next  fellow.  It  Js  a  road  which  leads 
to  the  dead  end  of  excessive  and  irrational 
Government  regulation— and  ultimately  to 
the  end  of  private  enterprise. 

This.  I  know  is  not  what  the  American 
people  want.  But  this  Is  what  we  will  all  get 
unless  more  understanding  is  gained  of  the 
importance  of  profit.  Somehow,  we  must  con- 
vince people,  more  peopJe  than  we  have  al- 
ready, that  a  corporation — or  any  business 
for  that  matter— must  9rst  do  well  before  It 
can  do  gt»d.  Better  understanding  of  our  In- 
stitutions won't  just  happen.  We  must  make 
It  a  goal,  make  it  "happeB." 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY 
AND  REPORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Taslc  Force  de  la  Raza 
and  the  National  Education  Association 
were  joint  sponsors  of  the  National  Bi- 
lingual Bicultural  Institute  held  at  the 


University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquer- 
que. Participants  came  from  25  States 
and  represented  school  administrators 
project  coordinators,  teachers,  univer- 
sity professors,  students,  and  interested 
members  of  Government  and  the  public 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  Institute 
and  was  very  impressed  with  the  high 
level  of  educated  concern  and  interest  in 
bilingual  education  among  tliose  attend- 
ing. 

In  order  to  further  assist  participants 
at  the  institute,  the  National  Education 
Task  Force  de  la  Raza  has  now  compiled 
information  obtained  from  two  surveys 
taken  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  4-day 
Institute,  and  has  released  the  evaluation 
of  those  surveys.  They  have  also  prepared 
a  report  of  the  final  session  of  the  in- 
stitute, containing  the  reconunendations 
of  this  distinguished  group  of  educators 
for  the  future  of  bilingual-bicultural  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  These  two 
pieces  of  research  eflfort  will  be  released 
with  the  National  Education  Association 
as  institute  reports  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Heary  J.  Casso.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Education 
Task  Force  de  la  Raza,  Mr.  Rodolfo 
Rodriguez,  and  Mr.  Ellas  R.  Bernal  have 
prepared  a  preliminary  study  of  the  5th 
year  ESEA  title  VU  bilingual  bicultural 
programs,  focusing  especially  on  pro- 
grams with  a  high  concentration  of  Mexi- 
can American  students.  I  believe  this  re- 
port will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  currently  assess- 
ing the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  Mexican  American  Edu- 
cation Study. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  organizations 
for  their  work  on  this  project,  and  for 
the  information  contained  in  the  three 
reports  prepared  and  released  at  this 
time.  Although  I  am  sure  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  advancing  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children  in  the  Nation 
will  want  to  study  these  documents  in 
detail,  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  noting  the 
following  significant  points  in  each  re- 
port: 

PRELIMINARY   STUDY    OF   rlPTH   TEAR   ESEA  TrTLE 
Vn  BILINGUAL/BICULTUHAL  PROGRAMS 

In  the  projects  which  responded  to 
heavy  concentration  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can students:  88  percent  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, 8  percent  Anglo,  and  3  percent 
black.  Pupil  teacher  ratios  varied  widely, 
indicating  a  much  better  ratio  at  the 
high  school  level,  although  there  are 
fewer  programs  at  that  level.  Only  50 
percent  of  the  evaluators  of  the  pro- 
grams had  a  functional  use  of  Spanish, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  those  who 
did  not  speak  Spanish  had  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  use  standardized 
tests  while  Spanish-functional  evaluators 
preferred  criterion  referenced  tests,  as 
do  most  bilingual-bicultural  educators. 

A  very  large  percentage — 87  percent^ 
of  the  programs  surveyed  considered 
their  program  to  be  a  language  main- 
tenance program  rather  than  a  transi- 
tional program.  Although  most  projects 
reported  good  to  high  success  in  subject 
areas  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  types  of 
education  systems  used  there  was  a  clear 
need  for  bilingual  teachers,  with  only  4 
percent  of  those  responding  reporting  a 
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complete  staff  of  bilingual  teachers. 
There  was  also  an  evident  need  to  work 
with  local  teacher  groups,  with  Federal 
and  State  legislators  and  with  boards  of 
education  in  order  to  establish  a  more 
positive  attitude  and  better  understand- 
ing of  bilingual  education.  Finally,  a  sig- 
nificant need  to  uivolve  parent.s  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  in  local 
school  goverrjnent  as  well  as  State  and 
Federal  Government.  Project  directors 
generally  expressed  a  need  for  continued 
funding  of  ESEA  title  VII  projects,  a 
strengthened  Federal  position  on 
bilingual  education,  better  State  support 
for  equal  educational  opportunity  pro- 
p-ams  like  bilingual  education,  and  in- 
creased teacher  training  institutions. 

EVALCATION     OF     THE     NATIONAL     BILINGUAL     BI- 
CULTURAL     INSTITUTE 

This  evaluation  clearly  showed  that 
educators  who  attended  the  Institute 
ovenvhelmingly  preferred  language 
maintenance  programs  to  transitional 
programs,  that  a  very  high  percentage — 
89.5  percent — feel  bilingual  bicultural 
education  should  be  a  continuous  pro- 
gram from  preschool  to  high  school,  that 
a  high  priority  exists  in  recruiting  and 
hiring  bilingual  teachers,  and  that  95 
percent  of  the  participants  feel  a  teach- 
ers knowledge  of  the  children  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  cultural  environment  is 
the  most  important  element  of  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  bilingual  programs. 
In  addition,  of  course,  90  percent  felt  that 
the  teacher  should  be  bilingual. 

REPORT  OF   THE  FINAL   SESSION   OF  THE 
INSTITUTE 

This  report  includes  many  recom- 
mendations which  should  be  considered 
carefully  by  educators  and  by  Govern- 
ment. Briefly,  it  recommends:  financial 
support  for  bilingual  programs  under 
title  I  of  ESEA,  improved  funding  prac- 
tices for  Migrant  Education  Act,  revision 
of  the  May  25  memorandum  concerning 
the  civil  rights  of  the  linguistically  and 
culturally  distinct  child,  special  attention 
to  bilingual  programs  in  career  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  "Mesa  Direc- 
tiva"  to  assist  the  Office  of  Education  in 
review  of  programs,  position  papers, 
goals,  and  other  matters  relating  to  bilin- 
gual needs,  better  representation  of  Mex- 
ican-Americans in  staff  positions  at  the 
Office  of  Education,  NIE,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  deal  with  minority 
problems,  increased  teacher-training  em- 
phasis in  bilingual  bicultural  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  greatly  increased  funding  for 
research  and  developmental  models  for 
both  teacher-training  and  bilingual  bi- 
cuUural  programs. 

Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  urge  those  Senators 
who  are  concerned  for  equality  of  educa- 
tion secure  and  read  these  reports  in 
detail. 

I  congratulate  the  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  the  institute  and  es- 
pecially those  who  have  spent  long  hours 
analyzing  in  detail  the  surveys  taken,  the 
recommendations  made,  and  the  plans 
generated. 

Mr.  Thomas  Villarreal  and  Dr.  Henry 
J.  Ca.sso,  institute  cochalrmen,  stated  in 
their  final  report: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Institute  that 
Its  work  contribute  significantly  toward  the 


creation  of  a  truly  democratic,  multicultural 
society  founded  on  a  solid  base  of  cultural 
pluralism  through  the  promotion  of  a  viable 
education  strategy — bUlngual  bicultural 
education. 

I  feel  that  intention  has  been  amply 
fulfilled,  and  offer  my  thanks  to  the  dedi- 
cated educators  who  have  made  this  ma- 
terial available  to  all  of  us. 


THE  INEQUITY  OF  GAS  RATIONING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  by 
this  time  we  may  all  agree  that  gasoline 
rationing  is  not  economically  efficient. 
What  we  are  now  begixming  to  reahze  is 
that  rationing  is  also  inequitable.  This 
point  is  illustrated  with  stark  clarity  by 
the  distinguished  economist  Milton 
Friedman.  Dr.  Friedman's  distinguished 
colleague  in  writing  for  Newsweek,  Henry 
Wallich,  also  opposes  rationing.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  articles 
by  Dr.  Friedman  and  Dr.  Wallich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Inequity  of  Gas  Rationing 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient solution  for  the  energy-and-oil  crisis 
is  to  let  the  free  market  reign — to  let  prices 
rise  to  whatever  level  Is  necessary  to  equate 
the  amount  people  want  to  buy  with  the 
amount  available.  Higher  prices  would  give 
each  of  us  a  private  Incentive  to  conserve 
energy,  would  give  producers  an  incentive  to 
add  to  the  supply,  and  would  assure  that 
energy  was  used  for  purposes  valued  most 
highly  by  purchasers. 

The  one  argument  against  this  traditional 
free-market  solution  is  that  it  is  "inequi- 
table." Any  solution  requires  that  we  use  less 
energy  than  we  would  like  to  use  at  present 
prices — that  Is  precisely  why  we  have  a  crisis. 
Any  solution  will  therefore  "hurt"  all  of  us. 
But  it  Is  maintained  that  the  free  market 
imposes  the  burden  disproportionately  on  the 
poor,  that  government  rationing  would  avoid 
this  "inequity"  and  hence  should  be  adopted, 
despite  all  its  defects — waste,  bureaucracy, 
black  markets  and  corruption. 

The  argument  has  a  strong  emotional  ap- 
peal. But  it  has  no  rational  basis. 

THE  ARITHMETRIC  OF  RATIONING 

Consider  one  scheme  for  rationing  gasoline 
that  has  been  proposed:  give  each  family 
coupons  entitling  it  to  purchase  a  specified 
number  of  gallons  a  week  at  present  prices, 
but  then  permit  it  to  purchase  additional 
gasoline  at  free-market  prices.  Since  my  con- 
cern Is  with  equity,  let  me  waive  all  questions 
about  the  feasibility  of  assuring  that  coupons 
would  be  honored  and  about  the  effects  on 
production  Incentive.  Suppose  the  allotment 
per  family  is  15  gallons  per  week,  that  every 
family  uses  Its  allotment,  that  the  fixed  price 
Is  45  cents  a  gallon  and  that  the  free-market 
price,  In  the  absence  of  rationing,  would  be 
75  cents  a  gallon  /or  the  same  total  amount 
of  gasoline  (I  shall  discuss  below  the  reason 
for  this  condition).  The  scheme  Is  then 
precisely  equivalent  to  sending  each  family 
In  the  United  States  a  check  for  $4.50  a  week 
(30  cents  times  15  gallons),  financing  the 
pajTnent  by  a  tax  on  the  oil  industry,  and 
letting  the  free  market  distribute  the  gaso- 
line. Is  there  anyone  who  would  favor  such 
a  national  dividend,  distributed  regardless  of 
need?  If  there  be  such  a  person,  would  even 
he  favor  having  Its  size  determined  solely  by 
the  price  of  gasoline?  If  the  scheme  is  bad 
when  stated  in  Its  naked  form,  how  can  con- 
cealing it  in  ration  coupons  make  it  good? 


Or  consider  another  varlent:  distribute 
coupons  covering  all  gasoline  that  will  be 
available  (say  20  gallons  i>€r  week  I,  fix  the 
price  at  45  cents  a  gallon,  but  permit  the 
coupons  to  be  held  in  a  "white"  market. 
Assuming  the  same  facts  as  In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  price  of  the  coupons  would  be 
30  cents  a  gallon.  The  scheme  would  be  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  Imposing  a  tax  of  30  cents 
per  gallon  on  gasoline  and  using  the  proceeds 
to  send  each  family  in  the  United  States  a 
check  for  $6  a  week  (30  cents  times  20  gal- 
lons I .  Again,  statfcd  nakedly  In  that  way.  does 
the  scheme  really  have  any  appeal? 

Note  that  I  have  considered  the  least  in- 
equitable schemes.  Alternative  that  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  coupons  or  that  would 
allocate  coupons  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
cars  or  "normal"  mileage  driven  rather  than 
equally  to  all  families  are  equivalent  to  send- 
ing larger  checks  to  high-income  than  low- 
income  families. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MARKET 

Because  of  my  emphasis  on  "'equity."  I 
have  omitted  a  major  defect  of  these  ration- 
ing schemes — the  defect  that  required  me  to 
assume  thp  same  am.ount  of  gasoline.  Both 
schemes  would  reduce  the  Incentive  of  pro- 
ducers to  add  to  the  supply  and  would 
therefore  mean  less  gasoline  than  under  the 
free  market. 

The  effect  on  production  Is  Important  both 
In  the  current  emergency  and  in  the  longer 
run.  Suppose  that  shortages  In  any  com- 
modity or  service  are  always  met  by  taxes 
designed  to  absorb  the  Increase  In  price. 
What  incentive  would  that  give  private  en- 
terprise to  provide  excess  capacity  to  meet 
such  a  possibility.  As  it  is,  the  prospect  of 
occasional  bonanzas  makes  it  profitable  for 
enterprises  to  maintain  greater  productive 
capacity  and  larger  inventories  than  are  re- 
quired under  normal  circumstances.  With 
that  prospect  eliminated,  the  government 
would  itself  have  to  provide  such  reserves — 
a  task  it  has  hardly  demonstrated  the  com- 
petence to  perform. 

The  free-market  solution  is  not  only  more 
efficient,  It  Is  also  more  equitable.  True 
"'equity"  calls  for  making  provision  for  special 
hardship  cases.  It  does  not  call  for  raining 
government  checks  on  all  and  sundry. 

The  Big  Decisions 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

The  last   tanker  may  be  in  by   now. 

Once  the  Arabian  oil  flow  has  stopped.  ':he 
crisis  will  be  entering  upon  a  new  phase  The 
."^cene  is  like  a  man  being  hit  on  slow-motion 
camera:  the  blow  travels  slowly,  but  the  man 
can  t  get  out  of  the  way. 

When  a  crisis  has  long  been  building  up. 
as  this  one  has.  It  tends  to  follow  a  typical 
pattern.  It  begin.s  with  scattered  warnings 
which  many  sensible  people  WTlte  off  to  Cas- 
sandralsm  and  wolf  crying.  Gradually  the 
storm  signals  attract  wider  attention.  A  point 
is  reached  where  everybody  is  talking  about 
the  problem  Then  It  tends  to  become  ex- 
aggerated . 

The  oil  crisis  now  seems  to  be  entering 
this  last  stage.  The  principal  decision  now  to 
be  made  concerns  rationing.  Fuel  oU  will 
probably  be  rationed  Informally  by  the  dis- 
tributors. The  government  allocates  oil  to 
them,  and  they  will  have  to  dole  It  out 
among  their  customers  This  raises  the  dan- 
gers of  favoritism,  injustice,  and  hardship 
cases.  But  it  will  probably  work  well  enough 
to  make  formal  rationing  to  householders 
unnecessary  Falling  oil-tank  gauges  will  be 
the  best  Inducement  to  turn  down  thermo- 
stats. A  higher  price  will  supply  added 
persuasion  power 

NO    GAS    RATIONING 

Gasoline  is  different.  Rationing  gas  is  very 
difficult,  although  It  may  come  to  that.  But 
we  do  know  that,  rationed  or  not,  the  price 
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of  gas  will  have  to  rise.  Everybodv  by  now- 
pretty  well  understands — or  at  least  has  had 
every  chance  to  find  out — that  the  oil  crisis 
Is  not  Just  the  result  of  the  Arab  boycott. 
It  Is  the  result,  more  fundamentally,  of  the 
Arab  price  squeeze,  which  Is  likely  to  get 
tougher.  Whether  we  try  to  continue  Im- 
porting Arab  oil.  or  develop  alternative  do- 
mestic sources  of  energy,  the  price  must  go 
up. 

Rationing  therefore  makes  no  sense  If  It 
serves  only  to  postpone  a  rise  In  gas  prices 
that  cannot  long  be  avoided  anyv?ay.  It  would 
make  sense  only  If  needed  to  avoid  drastic 
disruptions  of  supply.  Letting  people  queue 
up  at  empty  filling  stations,  as  they  probably 
will,  may  be  as  traumatic  as  subjecting  them 
to  the  Injustices  and  Inconveniences  of  ra- 
tioning. But  a  stiff  price  hike  may  keep  peo- 
ple away  from  the  filling  stations. 

A  good  part  of  this  price  Increase  should 
take  the  form  of  a  tax.  The  profits  of  the  oil 
companies  need  not  go  up.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  use  the  tax  proceeds  to  cut 
the  Income  tax  l.i  the  lower  brackets  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rise  In  living  costs. 

The  rise  In  living  coets  would  be  painful, 
but  not  unbearable.  A  doubling  of  the  price 
of  gas — which  surely  Is  at  the  pessinUstlc  end 
of  any  scale  of  possibilities — would  hurt  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  recent  rise  In  food 
prices  did.  With  gasoline  amounting  to  about 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  typical  family  budget, 
doubling  the  price  of  gas  would  add  that  per- 
centage to  the  cost  of  living.  We  did  not 
ration  food  recently  when  Its  average  cost 
roee  by  about  one-fifth.  Pood  amounts  to  22 
per  cent  In  the  typical  family  budget.  And 
higher  food  prices  held  out  little  promise  of 
bringing  In  additional  supplies.  Why  then 
ration  gas  when  a  higher  price  Is  required 
anyhow  to  get  substitute  supplies?  Only  dire 
emergency  can  Justify  rationing. 

CONSUMZBS    VERSUS   INDUSTRY 

Our  second  big  decision  will  be  how  much 
of  the  shortage  to  take  out  on  the  consumer, 
and  how  much  on  Industry.  Uneasy  estimates 
are  making  the  rounds  about  the  drc^  In 
GNP  that  the  oU  crisis  wUl  bring.  This  Is 
very  much  up  to  Washington.  The  amount 
of  oU  directly  essential  to  production  is  not 
large.  An  optimistic  but  well-informed  esti- 
mate puts  It  at  20  per  cent  of  total  supplies. 
The  rest  can  be  trimmed  down,  causing  hard- 
ship and  Inconvenience  but  not  stoppages. 

The  poUtlcal  temptation  will  be  to  visit 
the  cuts  upon  Industry,  because  the  con- 
sumer has  more  votes.  IX  such  a  policy  pro- 
duces a  loss  of  output,  that  loes  would  have 
been  avoidable.  By  focusing  on  the  con- 
sumer, production  and  Jobs  can  be  safeguard- 
ed. This  will  mean  somewhat  colder  homes 
this  winter.  But  a  nation  whose  men,  when 
fashion  demanded  It,  were  prepared  to  go 
hatleea  In  the  winter,  while  Its  women  survive 
in  miniskirts  regardless  of  weather,  cannot 
be  overly  sensitive  to  cold.  The  U.S.  has  been 
enormously  wa8t«f\U  of  energy  whUe  It  was 
cheap.  These  days  may  be  gone.  But  the  leg- 
acy they  left  wUl  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  making  our  fuel  needs  easily  compres- 
sible. By  merely  cutting  out  what  we  do  not 
seriously  need,  we  can  probably  get  through 
this  crisis.  We  may  also  be  able  to  adjust 
more  easUy  to  a  permanently  tighter  energy 
situation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  no 
other  disorder  causes  more  prolonged 
misery  to  a.  greater  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  than  do  the  arthritic 
and  rheumatic  diseases.  Arthritis  Is  the 
Nation's  number  one  crippler;  each  year 
various  forms  of  arthritic  conditions 
cause  unemployment  equivalent  to  near- 
ly half  a  million  people  and  cost  the 
country  approximately  S4  billion. 


No  price  tag.  however,  can  be  placed 
on  the  untold  suflfering.  pain,  invalidism, 
and  mental  anguish  which  these  disor- 
ders impose  on  individuals  and  their 
families.  Over  17  million  people  in  the 
United  States,  yoimg  and  old,  afflicted 
with  arthritis  look  to  research  for  a 
means  to  relieve  their  suffering.  It  is  my 
hope  that  through  the  National  Arthritis 
Act,  S.  2854.  a  bill  which  I  recently  co- 
sponsored,  arthritis  research  will  be 
given  the  high  priority  that  it  necessi- 
tates. 

Through  the  proposed  National  Arth- 
ritis Act,  arthritis  research  and  demon- 
stration centers  will  be  established  across 
the  country.  These  centers  will  serve 
both  as  academic  settings  for  intensive, 
interdisciplinary  arthritis  research,  and 
as  regional  headquarters  for  training  in, 
and  demonstration  of.  diagnostic,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  methods  of  arth- 
ritis. 

To  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
research  and  demonstration  centers,  the 
proposed  legislation  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $15  million  for  ttecal  year  1976, 'and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

It  Is  with  great  vigor  that  I  endorse 
this  strong  emphasis  on  research  activ- 
ities, both  basic  and  clinical.  Medical  re- 
search can  be  a  slow  and  painstaking 
process — but.  through  the  establishment 
of  arthritis  research  centers,  a  broader, 
more  extensive  program  could  be 
launched  with  available  resources  chan- 
neled into  select  centers  where  arthritis 
was  top  priority.  In  addition,  researchers 
could  be  actively  encouraged  to  work  in 
this  field,  and  additional  qualified  re- 
searchers could  be  trained  if  an  adequate 
number  was  not  available. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  has  spearheaded  a  highly 
successful  arthritis  research  program. 
Centers  such  as  this  one  could  be  ex- 
tended to  the  further  benefit  of  New 
Mexicans  as  well  as  all  Americans. 

A  second  strong  point  of  the  act  is  the 
establishment  of  arthritis  screening,  de- 
tection, and  control  programs.  The  early 
detection  and  diagnosis  of  arthritis 
could  mean  a  normal  life  free  from  pain 
and  disability  for  a  potential  arthritis 
sufferer.  In  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
early  detection,  screening,  and  control 
programs,  carried  out  through  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  centers,  will 
concentrate  on  several  areas  of  arth- 
ritis prevention  and  control.  Included 
in  these  activities  may  be  programs  for 
the  early  detection  of  arthritis  victims, 
programs  to  develop  effective  and  reliable 
screening  procedures  for  arthritis,  and 
educational  programs  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  current  care  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  patients. 

To  carry  out  these  prevention  and 
control  programs  the  National  Arthritis 
Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  act  that  the 
funds  which  it  authorizes  for  research 
in  the  detection,  treatment,  ana  reha- 
biUtation  of  arthritis  victims  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  sums  presently  earmarked 
for  arthritis  research  through  the  Na- 


tional Institute  of  Arthritis  Metabolism 
and  Digestive  Diseases  appropriations 
Indeed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nationai 
Arthritis  Act  to  expand  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  in  order  to  more  effectively 
advance  a  national  campaign  against 
arthritis. 

Almost  everyone,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  will  develop  some  arthritis  It 
is  estimated  that  97  percent  of  all  indi- 
viduals over  the  age  of  60  have  enough 
arthritis  so  that  it  can  be  seen  In  X-ray 
film.  Too  often  it  is  this  very  segment  of 
our  population  which  is  overlooked  in 
our  health  legislation.  My  strong  support 
of  S.  2854  stems  from  my  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
senior  citizens,  although  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  hit  by  the  disease.  We  are 
however,  greatly  indebted  to  those  in  this 
country  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  Nation's  past,  and  we  must  show 
our  awareness  and  concern  for  their 
health  needs  by  xmitlng  in  a  national" 
commitment  against  this  crippling 
disease. 

I  feel  this  commitment  must  take  the 
form  of  a  substantially  stepped-up  re- 
search program  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health ;  a  commitment  aimed 
at  combating  this  disease  t:nd,  hope- 
fully, leading  to  its  eventual  elimination. 
I  believe  that  the  mysteries  of  arthritis 
must  be  examined  with  all  the  energy 
that  our  Nation's  health  resources  will 
allow. 

Tlie  National  Arthritis  Act  provides 
the  tools  for  our  national  commitment. 
It  offers  the  most  effective  means  of 
tapping  the  enormous  potential  of  our 
health  resources  in  fighting  arthritis.  I 
urge  its  immediate  adoption. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  Senate  was  unable 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention debate  several  weeks  ago.  How- 
ever, I  intend  to  continue  speaking  on 
this  matter  every  day,  as  a  reminder  that 
ratification  of  the  CSenocide  Convention 
deserves  our  consideration  without  delay. 

When  will  we  put  aside  our  petty  fears 
and  give  this  document  the  endorsement 
it  deserves?  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
decency  and  commonsense  involved  here. 
By  ratifying  this  treaty,  we  are  reaflBrm- 
ing  our  own  commitment,  firmly  rooted 
in  our  traditions  and  oia-  Constitution,  to 
individual  rights;  and  we  are  joining  in 
the  condemnation  of  any  who  would  vio- 
late thase  rights  in  such  a  horrible,  des- 
picable fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  conscience 
and  reason  will  ultimately  prevail  here, 
and  that  we  will  once  again  demonstrate 
our  dedication  to  justice  and  liberty.  For 
the  longer  we  postpone  consideration  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  the  more  that 
dedication  can  be  held  in  doubt. 


STANDING  FIRM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  William 
Safire  recently  wrote  a  brilliant  column 
in  defense  of  our  free  market  system  and 
the  need  to  stand  fast  by  its  ability  to 
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deal  with  shortages.  Though  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  my  abhorrence  of 
economic  controls,  and  their  inevitable 
effect  on  supplies,  Mr.  Safire's  wit  and 
descriptive  abilities  cannot  be  excelled. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
missed  the  column.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  Not  Do  Something — Stand  There 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington. — Confronting  the  demon  of 
economic  downturn.  President  Nixon  ex- 
tended his  arms,  flashed  the  ancient  thumbs- 
up  sign,  and  pronounced  the  mystic  Incan- 
tation: "There  vrtll  be  no  recession." 

Doing  their  bits  to  shoo  out  the  dybbuk, 
advisers  like  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Shultz  allowed  as  how  the  bedeviled  Presi- 
dent prophecy  would  self-fulfill,  provided 
one  accepts  the  Nixon  definition  of  a  reces- 
sion. And  economist  Herbert  Stein  sturdily 
agreed,  adding  under  his  breath,  "But  we're 
sure  gonna  have  the  littlest  boom  you  ever 
saw." 

What  must  disturb  these  two  believers  In 
economic  freedom  is  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  make  economl  ■  decisions  for  political 
reasons — that  is.  to  listen  to  the  populist 
demand  to  "do  something !" 

Last  summer,  popularity  economics  called 
for  a  wrongheaded  price  freeze;  by  satisfying 
the  demogoglc  lust  to  "do  something,"  the 
President — overruling  Shultz  and  Stein — 
succeeded  only  In  creating  shortages  and 
confusion. 

This  year,  popularity  economics  calls  for 
an  evasion  of  r3cesslon  at  any  cost.  In  a  per- 
version of  Keynesianlsm  that  says  "inflation 
Irritates,  but  recession  Infuriates."  Some  re- 
cession is  surely  necessary  to  restrain  infla- 
tion and  Improve  productivity,  but  the  nat- 
ural downturn  would  not  help  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  political  survival. 

When  his  back  Is  to  the  wall,  Nixon  tends 
to  adopt  the  economic  suggestions  of  his 
Democratic  opponents,  and  with  a  venge- 
ance: Taking  "bold  action"  to  freeze  prices, 
or  crack  down  on  profits,  or  throw  federal 
money  at  a  possible  recession.  This  frenetic 
activity  gives  the  illusion  of  leadership  and 
temporarily  answers  the  demands  that  he 
"do  something." 

But  when  San.  William  Proxmlre  ladled 
out  the  usual  pap  about  "lack  of  vigorous, 
forceful  economic  leadership"  to  Shultz  last 
week  at  a  congressional  hearing,  the  mild- 
mannered  witness  did  not  grin  and  bear  It. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  Shultz  banged  the 
table  and  exploded:  "I  do  not  see  why  you 
Just  keep  saying,  saying,  saying  something 
that  is  not  true  ...  In  the  stampede  for 
"action,  action,  do  something,"  you  find  your- 
self doing  the  wrong  thing." 

Shultz,  a  free-market  man  who  fought 
against  the  kind  of  "vigorous,  forceful  lead- 
ership" that  caved  In  years  ago  to  the  clamor 
for  controls — and  turned  out  to  be  right — 
denounced  the  senator's  do-something  ful- 
mlnatlons  as  "a  gross  misrepresentation  and 
I'm  frankly  tired  of  It." 

Proxmlre.  ashamed  at  being  caught  In  a 
demogoglc  posture  by  an  economist  he  ad- 
mires, said  "So  am  I"  and  backed  off. 

What  brings  about  this  lust  for  govern- 
ment Intervention,  this  dosomethlnglsm.  on 
the  part  of  those  who  simultaneously  decry 
excessive  presidential  power?  Whv  can't 
"forceful  leadership"  ever  be  equated  with 
unpopular  self-restraint?  Think  of  the  eco- 
nomic mischief  that  could  be  avoided  If 
voters  were  to  say  to  elected  officials:  "Don't 
Just  do  something — sUnd  there." 


For  example,  part  of  Proxmlre's  complaint 
was  with  the  way  the  Independent  truckers' 
strike  had  not  been  personally  handled  by 
the  President.  Presumably,  the  senator  would 
have  preferred  the  Lyndon  Johnson  method, 
with  all-night  bargaining  sessions  in  the 
White  House  showing  the  President's  per- 
sonal concern. 

That  sort  of  stunting  would  have  under- 
mined the  professional  mediation  which 
brought  about  a  sensible  settlement.  It  has 
taken  five  years  to  wean  disputants  away 
from  Oval  Office  maternal  care — and,  of 
course,  had  the  President  Injected  himself 
into  the  settlement,  the  do  something  set 
would  prom.)tly  have  berated  him  for  grand- 
standing. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  Is  especially 
tempted  to  take  "the  popular  course,"  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  falls  on  those  who  airily 
call  on  him  to  "do  something"  about  avoid- 
ing a  recession  and — in  the  same  breath — 
demand  he  "do  something"  about  rising 
prices,  and  "do  something"  about  shortages 
induced  by  price  controls. 

Such  demogoglc  demands  can  no  longer 
be  made  with  impunity:  The  President  is 
now  all  too  likely  to  respond  to  them.  (I  had 
a  small  dog  which,  secure  In  the  belief  that 
my  leash  would  restrain  him.  loved  to  lunge 
and  snarl  at  a  huge  St.  Bernard:  one  dav  I 
dropped  hU  leash  and  the  little  dog  looked 
at  n-.e  as  If  I  had  lost  my  mind.) 

Controls  have  failed;  let's  admit  it.  Heavv 
federal  spending  and  a  tax  cut  could  avert 
a  recession — let's  admit  that,  too — but  at  a 
cost  m  Inflated  prices  and  reduced  real  earn- 
ings that  make  It  something  that  Is  vn-ong 
to  do. 

I:istead.  let's  consider  a  capitalist's  mani- 
festo : 

Laissez-faires  of  the  world,  unite!  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  Keynes. 

Controls  CLOSE-Otrr  Praised 

CHicAcn.— The  Nlxcn  administration  has 
decided  to  dismantle  vlrtuallr  all  wage  and 
price  controls  by  May  1,  but  It  wants  to 
keep  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  alive  to 
monitor  Inflation  and  perhaps  to  "Jaw- 
bone" those  industries  and  unions  that  seek 
excessive  price  or  wage  Increases  under  the 
restored   freedom   of  the   marketplace. 

We  can  understand  the  administration's 
desire  to  retain  controls  on  petroleum 
prices,  health  care,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  in  fiat  Ion -prone  areas,  but  would 
prefer  to  see  the  expiration  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  on  April  30  used  as  an 
occasion  to  get  government  entirely  out  of 
the  business  of  trying  to  manipulate  the 
economy  artificially. 

Unlike  controls  and  government  interven- 
tion, the  pricing  mechanism  of  the  free 
market  has  a  proven  record  of  long  stand- 
ing of  being  able  to  allocate  scarce  resources. 
Many  of  the  shortages  that  now  plague  the 
economy  can  be  traced  directlv  to  the  con- 
trol program. 

True,  prices  and  wages  are  likely  to  rise 
after  controls  are  ended.  But  this  Is  the 
price  we  must  all  pay  for  having  succumbed 
to  controls  and  for  the  economic  distortions 
created  by  them.  Once  these  distortions  are 
gone,  the  marketplace  can  settle  down  to 
pricing  goods  and  services  according  to  sun- 
ply  and  demand.  No  act  of  Congress  can 
repeal  this  economic  law. 


LAW    OF    THE    SEA    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  many  usu- 
ally well  informed  people  are  unaware 
that  the  Third  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has  actually 
begun.  It  was  initiated  by  an  organiza- 
tion session  held  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  in  Decem- 


ber. At  the  session,  partial  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  considering  crucial  substantive  is- 
sues at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  Caracas  in  July  and  August. 

The  conference  is  now  in  an  interim 
but  critical  period  similar  to  that  tricky 
stage  before  the  starting  gun  of  a  sail- 
ing race,  when  the  boats  are  maneuver- 
ing for  the  best  position  to  cross  the 
line. 

Even  though  this  stage  of  the  confer- 
ence does  not  comm.and  great  public  at- 
tention, the  need  for  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  conference  in  resolving  ur- 
gent issues  is  of  mounting  importance. 
To  cite  several  examples,  there  is  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  exploitation  of  off- 
shore gas  and  petroleum  resources  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  significant  pollu- 
tion of  ocean  space,  there  is  the  need 
of  effective  coastal  state  management  of 
fisheries  to  prevent  irreversible  deple- 
tion of  food  fish  stocks,  there  is  the  need 
of  preserving  the  traditional  freedom  of 
civilian  and  naval  navigation. 

Elizabeth  Mann  Borgese,  to  whose 
spendid  work  in  connection  with  Pacem 
in  Maribus  III  I  referred  in  a  statement 
last  December,  Congressional  Record. 
December  13.  1973,  has  recently  de- 
scribed how  circumstances  surrounding 
these  issues  have  changed  so  rapidly  as 
to  necessitate,  in  her  opinion,  revision 
of  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  proposed  in  1970 
for  consideration  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

Essential  to  the  sucess  of  the  confer- 
ence is  well-informed  public  and  con- 
gressional understanding  of  the  basic 
issues  at  stake.  This  is  an  educational 
task  that  both  official  and  public-inter- 
est groups  are  devoting  themselves  to,  in 
a  highly  commendable  fashion. 

The  innovative  establishment  by  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Delegation  has  opened  up  a  unique  two- 
way  channel  of  ideas  and  information  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  both 
the  private  sector  and  the  Congress. 

Pacem  in  Maribus  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  has 
been  the  source  of  much  creative  think- 
ing and  public  education. 

Max  Stanley's  Foimdation  has  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  this  educative  proc- 
ess in  a  series  of  seminars  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  The  latest  one  held  in  Janu- 
ary at  Airlie  House  in  conjunction  with 
a  useful  panel  discu.ssion  of  Members  of 
Congiess  for  Peace  through  Law,  was  de- 
voted to  informing  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  of  where  we  stand  on  the 
conference  and  soUciting  their  views  on 
what  we  should  be  doing  as  we  maneuver 
into  place  for  the  starting  gun. 

Knowledgeable  writers  have  also  been 
publishing  articles  useful  in  creating 
wider  and  clearer  appreciation  of  the  es- 
sentiality of  establishing  an  orderly  re- 
gime to  assure  that  ocean  space  is  a  last- 
ing source  of  benefit  and  harmony  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

I  commend  particularly  an  article  by 
Prof.  Richard  N.  Gardner  of  Columbia 
University  entitled  "It  is  Time  to  Con- 
sider the  Fish's  Point  of  View."  Although 
a    teacher    of    international    law,    Dick 
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Gardner  is  not  held  captive  of  abstruse 
legal  theory  in  a  statutorj-  tower.  He 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  from  1961 
to  1965.  He  energeticaUy  wrestles  with 
the  practical  problems  of  our  times  in  his 
concern  for  a  sane  future  for  mankind. 
The  Law  of  the  Sea  Advisory  Committee 
is  a  beneficiary  of  his  membership,  which 
fortunately  will  also  permit  him  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  Caracas  Conference. 

I  asls  unanimous  consent  that  "State- 
ment on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference" 
by  Elizabeth  Mann  Borgese  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
and  Professor  Gardners  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statkmknt  ont  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

conitrence 

(By  Elisabeth  Mann  Borgese) 

The  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  will 
tal:e  up  Its  substantial  work  this  summer. 
The  outcome  of  this  conference  is  doubly 
important.  It  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
oceans  which  cover  over  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  on  which  all  life  on  earth 
depends.  And  It  may  create  a  new  type  of 
International  organization  apt  to  enhance 
development  and  peace. 

The  United  States  has  submitted  a  work- 
ing paper.  UN  doc.  A  AC  138  25.  presenting 
a  Draft  UJN.  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sea-bed  Area.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
basic  working  papers  for  the  Conference. 
When  the  paper  was  first  submitted.  It  initi- 
ated a  new  phase  of  work  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Conference.  It  generated  a  number  of 
alternative  drafts  and  added  both  vision  and 
concreteness  to  the  discussions.  A  number 
of  Its  features,  such  as  the  proposed  Ocean 
Tribunal,  are  of  lasting  value.  It  la  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  find  their  way  into  the 
text  of  the  final  Treaty. 

The  U.S.  •  •  •  on  scientific  research — which 
?re  of  varvlng  degree  of  Interest  to  the  Inter- 
national community.  The  revised  Fisheries 
Draft  Article  (August.  1972)  is  probably  the 
most  rational  and  advanced  proposal  In  this 
area  now  before  the  U.N. 

It  Is  my  submission,  however,  that  the 
basic  document,  A-'C  138/26.  Is  obsolete,  and 
that  the  plece-meal  approach  to  problems 
which  are  Interdependent  and  Interacting,  is 
Inadequate.  I  would  hope  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  revise  its  basic  document,  ex- 
tend Its  function  from  the  management  of 
the  seabed  and  Its  resources  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ocean  space  and  resources,  and 
incorporate  Its  various  sectorial  or  partial 
proposals  in  one  comprehensive  Treaty. 

The  reason  why  the  basic  document  A/C 
138  25  is  obsolete  are  manifold.  Undoubt- 
edly, technology  has  advanced  much  faster 
than  anticipated.  The  fate  of  the  oceans  is 
endangered  by  a  proliferation  of  such  tech- 
nologies. Intensifying  traditional  uses  of 
ocean  space  and  resources  and  Introducing 
many  new  ones.  The  oceans'  living  resources, 
whose  renewal  In  the  past  was  keeping  pace 
with  artisan  methods  of  fishing,  are  begin- 
ning to  fall  behind  in  the  race  with  new, 
industrialized  methods  of  exploitation.  The 
maximum  sustainable  yield  Is  being  reached 
much  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated  even 
a  few  years  ago.  The  last  few  years  have 
registered  a  decline  in  the  world's  total  fish 
catch,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  world's 
population  Is  fast  growing  and  especially  the 
poorer  nations  depend  on  the  productivity 
of  the  oceans  for  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
their  animal  protein  requirements. 

Shipping  has  Increased  both  in  size  and 
niunber  of  vwaels.  Freighters  and  tankers, 
carrying  half  a  million  of  deadweight  and 


more,  are  crowding  International  waterways 
and  straits.  Collisions  and  groundings  are 
on  the  order  of  the  day,  releasing  vast  quan- 
tities of  pollutants  Into  the  ocean.  Under- 
water storage  tanks  and  floating  superports 
are  built  to  accommodate  this  novel  kind  of 
maritime  traffic.  All  these  installations  are 
prone  to  accidents,  vulnerable  to  sabotage 
and,  at  any  rate,  designed  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  regular  loss  and  waste,  accumu- 
lating in  the  oceans  as  pollution. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  revolution 
in  mineral  mining  in  which  the  oceans  are 
playing  an  eminent  role.  Offshore  oil  pro- 
duction tcday  accounts  for  about  20  percent 
of  the  worlds  total  oil  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  rise  to  about  50  percent 
over  the  next  two  decades.  The  recovery  of 
manganese  nodules  from  the  deep  ocean  floor 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  industrial  processing 
of  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  other 
metals  in  practically  unlimited  quantities,  is 
Just  l)eglnnlng.  The  ecological  consequences 
of  the  extraction  aiid  processing  of  these 
metals  are  not  known  at  present. 

Urbanization  and  Industrialization  of  the 
coasts,  discharging  huge  amounts  of  organic 
and  inorganic  waste  Into  the  oceans  through 
rivers  and  pipelines;  the  industrialization  of 
agriculture,  generating  run-offs  of  chemi- 
cal fertUlzers  and  the  discharge  of  DDT 
which  reaches  the  oceans  through  the  at- 
masphere:  the  swelling  of  tourism  and  the 
recreational  uses  of  ocean  space:  the  use  of 
the  oceans  for  human  habitats,  whether 
under  water  or  on  artificial  islands — all  con- 
tribute to  an  alteration  of  the  balance  be- 
tween land  and  sea.  Factories  are  being 
moved  out  to  sea:  oil  refineries  are  placed 
on  oflfshore  platforms:  airports  are  put  on 
artificial  islands.  New  energy  resources  and 
technologies,  fueling  a  hydrogen  economy, 
will  be  ocean-based  rather  than  land-based. 

The  military  are  njovl.rig  into  the  oceans. 
Strategic  weapons  systems,  easily  targetable 
on  land  by  high  flying  spy  pL^nes  or 
satellites,  become  invulnerable  under  the 
protection  of  the  opaqueness  of  the  seas  and 
with  the  added  advantage  of  mobility.  The 
"second  strike  capacity"  of  the  great  powers 
resides  today  in  the  oceans. 

Ocean  science,  finally,  has  been  developing 
at  a  .spectacular  rate.  The  discovery  of  sea- 
floor  spreading  and  continental  drift  has 
added  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding 
of  the  history  and  nature  of  our  planet.  The 
Impact  of  this  science  both  on  industrial 
and  military  uses  of  the  oceans  Is  ever  in- 
creasing. 

There  is  at  present  no  law.  national  or  In- 
ternational, to  regulate  these  new  and  chal- 
lenging uses  of  the  oceans.  Existing  inter- 
national machinery  is  totally  inadequate. 
The  American  Draft  Treaty  falls  short  of 
meeting  most  of  the  problems. 

If  uturegulated,  the  Intensification  of  old 
uses  and  the  addition  of  so  many  new  uses 
of  the  oceans  wlU  engender  conflict  and  waste 
on  a  scale  unknown  In  the  past:  problems 
which  affect  the  health  of  the  oceans  and  the 
survival  of  man.  Pnblems  exasperated  by 
the  so-called  energy  :rt8ls  and  the  ensuing 
worldwide  mood  of  national  retrenchment 
and    short-sighted    scramble    for    resources. 

Problems  which.  In  turn,  are  transna- 
tional in  scope  and  must  be  solved  interna- 
tionally. 

A  revised  US.  Draft,  in  my  opinion, 
should : 

Give  legal  and  economic  content  to  the 
concept  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind: 

Ensure  the  conserratlon  of  the  common 
heritage  for  future  generations: 

Ensure  the  full  participation  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  the  management  of  the 
common  heritage  and  in  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom: 

Harmonize  global,  regional,  and  national 
Interests  in  ocean  space  and  resources; 
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Reconcile  and  balance  the  multiple  peace- 
ful uses  of  ocean  space  and  resources; 

Develop  a  disarmament  and  arms  control 
apt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  science,  econ- 
omy, and  politics;  and 

Develop  a  disarmament  and  arms  control 
policy  for  the  oceane,  benefiting  from  the 
awareness  that  many  of  the  technologies  and 
institutional  arrangements  needed  to  moni- 
tor and  control  pollution  in  the  oceans  havt 
also  an  arms  control  effect. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30.  1073] 
Regulating  Use  of  the  Oceans — It  Is  Timj 

To  Consider  the  Fish's  Point  of  "View 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

When  the  American  humorist  Robert 
Benchley  was  an  undergraduate  at  Har- 
vard, he  had  to  answer  an  examination 
question  In  International  law  on  the  North, 
west  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute.  Finding  him- 
self unprepared  on  the  issues,  he  began 
Some  people  may  care  to  discuss  this  case 
from  the  point  of  view  of  England,  others 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
but  I  shall  discuss  It  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  fish." 

The  story  Is  now  almost  forgotten  vintage 
Benchley.  But  the  question  of  "the  point 
of  view  of  the  fish"— to  put  it  more  broadly, 
the  protection  of  marine  resources  and  tlie 
rational  management  of  the  oceans  th&t 
cover  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface— has 
become  one  of  the  most  pressing  on  tne 
diplomatic  agenda  for  1974.  In  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela. June  20  to  August  29,  150  countries 
v.'ill  participate  in  the  largest  conference 
ever  held  under  United  Nations  auspices 
the  third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea. 

NEW  LAW  needed 

The  law  of  the  sea  has  appropriately  been 
called  "the  heart  of  International  law."  Prom 
the  17th  century  through  the  early  part  of 
the  20th,  countries  bordering  the  oceam 
•lenerallj'  agreed  on  what  was  essentially 
a  strategic  definition :  territorial  waters  were 
limited  to  three  miles,  the  distance  a  17th- 
century  land-based  cannon  could  shoot  The 
high  seas  beyond  were  free  for  the  use  of  all. 

The  old  consensus  was  broken  by  a  com- 
bination of  economic  and  social  factors. 
.^  world  food  needs  have  grown,  improved 
fishing  technologies  have  created  competi- 
tion between  coastal  and  distant-water  fish- 
ing nations  for  marine  protein  supplies. 
Energy-hungry  developed  countries  hive 
turned  to  new  deep-sea  drilling  techniques  to 
explore  and  tap  undersea  oil  and  natuial 
gas  deposits.  The  rising  tide  of  naiicnalUm 
has  led  some  less  developed  countries  to  as- 
sert exclusive  claims  on  their  offshore  re- 
sources, whUe  others  not  endowed  with  rich 
offshore  assets  want  to  share  In  the  benefu 
of  seabed  exploitation. 

And  meanv.-hi:e  scientists  have  i-^sued  urg- 
ent warnings:  the  unregulated  plunder  of 
the  deep,  they  say,  cennot  continue.  While 
more  sophisticated  fiehlng  techniques,  in- 
cluding electronic  hunting  devices  that  pin- 
point schools  of  fish,  are  being  used  by  maay 
fleets,  there  are  simply  fewer  fish  to  be 
caught.  In  Icelandic  waters,  for  example,  the 
combined  British-Icelandic  haddock  catch 
was  110,000  tons  in  1961.  Now  it  is  Just  ever 
40.000  tons.  The  "cod  war"  between  Iceland 
and  Britain  dramatized  the  fisheries  problem 
in  the  North  Atlantic  but  similar  situations 
exist  worldwide. 

International  pollution  control,  many 
scientists  sav.  Is  even  more  critical.  To  land- 
based  pollution  sources,  such  as  open  sewer 
and  industrial  waste,  and  the  threat  from 
ocean-going  shipping,  especially  from  oil- 
spillage,  have  been  added  the  side  effects 
of  undersea  exploitation. 

The  search  for  energy  is  now  under  way  on 
the  seabed  off  100  countries.  Three  American 
companies — including  one  owned  by  Howard 
Hughes — are  waiting  to  dredge  nodules  rich 
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In  manganese,  nickel,  copper  and  cobalt 
from  the  Pacific  floor.  FaUure  to  Impose  pol- 
lution controls,  scientific  evidence  suggests, 
may  result  in  the  death  of  all  ocean  life. 

Some  marine  biologists  have  gone  even  fur- 
ther: Since  marine  organisms  supply  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  oxygen,  the  death  of  sea 
life  might  mean  the  death  of  all  biological 
life. 

TRILLION    DOLLAR    CHANCE 

One  law  of  the  sea  expert,  contemplating 
the  vast  potential  of  the  world's  oceans,  has 
called  next  year's  Law  of  the  Sea  conference 
"the  trillion    dollar  opportunity." 

The  open  question  Is  whether  It  will  be 
taken.  It  is  all  too  clear  from  the  recent  pre- 
paratory sessions  here  that  the  150  partUi- 
pating  countries  seek  a  law  that  will  serve 
immediate  national  Interests.  Agreement 
was  not  pKJSslble  even  on  procedures.  Balanc- 
ing "high  seEis''  freedoms  major  maritime 
powers  consider  essential  for  security  and 
commerce  with  Justifiable  sovereignty  in  and 
under  territorial  waters — all  under  an  effec- 
tive system  of  international  regulation  and 
benefit-sharing — will  take  a  "quasl-mlracle," 
according  to  one  diplomat. 

One  example  of  the  intensity  of  feelings 
and  interests  surrounding  these  questions 
was  the  all-out  battle  required  to  secure 
seats  for  the  United  States  on  the  steering 
and  drafting  committees  that  will  set  the 
Caracas  agenda.  "Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,"  the  diplomat  complained, 
"when  the  developing  countries  don't  want 
to  find  one  place  for  the  United  States  on  a 
committee  of  48." 

IS    AGREEMENT    POSSIBLE 

There  now  seems  a  fair  chance  of  compro- 
mise on  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea,  which  coast- 
al states  could  treat  as  national  territory 
subject  to  the  right  of  "innocent  passage" 
for  foreign  vessels.  But  the  key  to  this  com- 
promise Is  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  series 
of  related  issues.  Here  Is  a  look  at  the  status 
of  on'.y  a  few. 

Free  Transit:  The  United  States  and  other 
maritime  powers  currently  hold  to  the  old 
three-mile  limit.  But  they  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  go  to  12  miles  provided  "free 
transit"  Is  assured  through  the  approximate- 
ly 100  International  straits.  Those  straits 
aire  between  6  and  24  miles  in  width,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Malacca 
(between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia)  and  Bab 
el-Mandeb  (controlling  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea)  are  vital  for  International  naviga- 
tion. 

strategic  issues 

What  the  maritime  p)owers  want  to  avoid 
is  the  creation  of  a  series  of  "Berlin  cor- 
ridor?" around  the  world  in  which  fwlltical 
leaders  In  countries  controlling  key  straits 
might  be  tempted  to  stop  traffic.  If  passage 
through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  were  restricted, 
for  example,  tankers  carrying  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  to  Japan  might  have  to  travel 
an  extra  thousand  miles.  And  American 
nuclear  submarines  could  lose  mtich  of  their 
mobility. 

In  return  for  International  guarantees  of 
free  transit,  international  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  straits  countries  from  pollution  and 
maritime  accidents,  are  being  proposed. 

Special  coastal  rights:  Latin-American 
countries  such  as  Peru  and  Ecufidor  now 
claim  a  200-mlle  territorial  sea  and  other 
developing  countries  claim  exclusive  rights 
to  manage  all  resources  within  a  200-mlle 
zone.  But  these  nations  may  accept  a  12- 
mile  limit  If  they  are  satisfied  on  the  pro- 
tection of  their  vital  Interests  between  12 
and  200  miles. 

The  maritime  powers  seem  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  special  coastal  state 
rights  within  a  200-mlle  zone,  again  pro- 
vided international  pollution  standards  are 
accepted  and  "high  seas"  freedoms  observed. 


COMMERCE,    TOO 

Commercial  Issues  are  also  critical  here: 
it  IS  estimated  that  61  of  the  119  coastal 
states  (the  two  Germanys,  Italy,  Korea,  and 
Panama  are  examples)  have  other  countries' 
2(J0-mlle  zones  between  themselves  and  the 
high  seas. 

Fisheries:  There  Is  a  growing  consensus 
that  coastal  states  should  have  special  rights 
in  coastal  species  of  fish  and  possibly  also 
in  "anadromous"  fish.  One  example  is  sal- 
mon, which  spawn  In  streams  but  roam 
through  the  high  seas  before  returning.  The 
toughest  fishery  Issue  is  that  of  the  migra- 
tory species.  The  United  States  and  others 
argue  that  catch  quotas  should  be  estab- 
lished set  by  international  agencies  for  fish 
like  tuna. 

Benefit-Sharing:  In  the  summer  of  1970, 
the  United  States  presented  a  seabed  treaty 
providing  that  coastal  states  should  turn  over 
to  International  development  agencies  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  revenues  from  seabed 
exploitation  between  200  meters  and  the  con- 
tinental margaln.  But  developing  countries 
with  abundant  offshore  resources  showed  lit- 
tle interest  then. 

At  this  point,  revenue  sharing  seems  pos- 
sible only  on  resources  developed  beyond  con- 
tinental margin,  such  as  managnese  nodules. 
To  make  the  system  work,  an  International 
supervisory  authority  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished. And  here  a  hard  question  to  resolve 
will  be  the  balance  of  decision-making  power 
between  countries  with  the  capacity  for  sea- 
bed exploitation  and  the  rest. 

Regulation:  The  United  States  and  other 
maritime  powers  have  indicated  that  some 
kind  of  law  of  the  sea  tribunal  is  an  essential 
element  of  any  final  package,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  practical  problems  of  balancing 
coastal  state  and  international  interests  be- 
tween 12  and  200  miles.  The  traditional 
resistance  to  compulsory  dispute  settlement 
by  Communist  countries  and  many  develop- 
ing nations  suggests  that  this  may  be  the 
toughest  Issue  of  all. 


TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  DQMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  now  in  the 
process  of  holding  hearings  dealing  with 
transporation  and  the  elderly:  problems 
and  progress.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  am  most  concerned  with 
those  matters  of  interest  to  the  elderly. 
Transportation  for  the  older  -Americans 
has  been  a  problem  in  the  past — and  is 
certainly  one  today  during  the  present 
energy  crisis  v.hich  affects  us  all. 

This  morning  I  appeared  as  a  witne.ss 
bef oie  the  committee  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  I  ask  unanmious  consent 
that  my  prepared  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Attached  to  my  statement  are  com- 
ments presented  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Arroyos, 
director  of  the  Senior  Center  of  Santa 
Fe  Couiaty,  before  the  Area  Agency  on 
Aging  Task  Force  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
on  November  8,  1973.  I  ask  unanimoiLS 
consent  that  my  comments  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  pre- 
pared statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  laaterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  on  Transportation  Needs  for 
THE  Elderly 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  speak  before  your  committee  on  a  vital 


and     pressing     matter — the     transportation 
problems  facing  older  people. 

Inadequate  transportation  systems  Inten- 
sify other  severe  problems  confronting  the 
elderly.  Low-Income  people  suffer  most,  but 
individuals  with  low  and  median  fixed  retire- 
ment incomes  also  suffer  when  suitable  trans- 
portation is  not  available.  Many  are  forced 
Into  Isolation  because  they  are  unable  to 
meet  with  family  and  friends,  participate  in 
community  projects  or  even  make  a  trip  to 
their  doctor  when  the  need  arises. 

Transportation,  especially  in  my  rural  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Is  a  constant  problem  to  the 
senior  citizen.  Many  of  our  senior  citizens 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  them  because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation. The  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  has  pointed  out  rural  trans- 
portation problems  must  be  solved  before 
there  can  be  effective  solutions  to  rural 
health,  income,  employment,  and  housing 
difficulties  faced  by  the  elderly. 

In  recent  years  serious  attention  has  been 
given  to  resolving  these  problems.  Through 
Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  various  types 
of  transportation  services  In  our  communi- 
ties. The  Title  VII  nutrition  program  under 
the  Older  Americans'  Act  emphasizes  a  major 
component  of  the  program — transportation 
to  and  from  the  project  site.  The  1973  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  authorize 
a  special  transportation  study  and  demon- 
stration project  so  we  may  learn  the  best 
ways  to  furnish  adequate  transportation  to 
older  persons  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973 
atithorizes  funds  fcr  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  meet  the  special  transportation 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapi>ed  Individuals. 
Numerous  nonprofit  organizations  are  pro- 
viding transport.ation  services  for  the  elderly 
such  as  mini -bus  services,  meals-on-wheels, 
dial-a-bus  projects,  and  other  services 
especially  designed  to  serve  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  a  particular  locality.  More- 
over, more  than  60  cities  throughout  the 
country  offer  reduced  fares  or  do  not  accept 
fares  from  the  elderly  on  public  transpor- 
tation facilities  during  nonrush  hours. 

These  are  meritous  achievements,  but  they 
fall  desparately  short  of  what  we  will  finally 
need.  These  beginnings  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — a  step.  I  may  add,  being  t,harply 
curtailed  by  the  present  energy  crisis.  Al- 
though the  crisis  affects  all  Individuals  no 
matter  what  age.  it  is  especially  burdensome 
for  the  elderly  whose  current  problems  are 
apt  to  plunge  into  new  depths  of  severity. 

The  gasoline  scarcity  and  restilting  ga-. 
prices  directly  affect  the  low-income  elderly 
who  already  feel  the  impact  of  rising  food 
costs,  housing  coEt.s  and  medical  care  costs. 
Those  in  small  communities  or  rural  areas, 
such  as  tho.=;e  in  New  Mexico,  rely  on  gas 
to  travel  10  to  15  miles  so  they  may  purchase 
necessary  groceries  and  supplies.  'With  gaso- 
line so  expensive  and  often  times  inaccessible 
many  are  apt  to  do  without  necessities. 
Elderly  individuals  are  often  reluctant  to  ask 
friends  or  relatives  for  rides  when  gas  is 
scarce  and  costly. 

The  fuel  shortage  also  threatens  social 
service  programs  designed  for  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  the  elderly.  Many 
of  these  service  programs  such  as  the  foster 
grandparent  program,  senior  center  progams 
and  nutrltlcn  programs  provide  free  trans- 
portation services  supplied  by  volunteer:. 
Many  volunteers  who  also  face  the  shortage 
and  are  burdened  by  rising  prices  will  be 
forced  to  ree.'tabllsh  priorities  and  forego 
their  service  in  favor  of  Dressing  personal 
needs.  Volunteers  who  drive  to  an  elderly 
jjerson's  home  to  provide  services  such  as 
Outreach  are  also  apt  to  forego  such  service 
because  of  the  current  crisis. 

Remedies  to  transportation  problems  con- 
fronting the  elderly  must  be  considered  in 
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light  of  the  energy  crisis.  Elderly  Individuals 
must  receive  their  fair  share  of  gasoline  and 
s{>eclal  consideration  must  be  given  to  volun- 
teers who  serve  them.  For  many  older  people, 
these  services  mean  the  difference  between 
independence  and  Institutionalization.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  mass  transportation  systems  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  people 
and  special  transp>ortation  services  are  pro- 
vided for  individuals  unable  to  use  public 
facilities. 

r  believe  senior  citizens  have  earned  the 
right  to  a  comfortable  and  secure  old  age.  I 
believe  their  talents  and  abilities — acquired 
during  a  lifetime  of  work — should  not  go  to 
waste,  but  should  be  used  to  benefit  their 
communities. 

I  believe  senior  citizens  must  not  be  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
They  must  not  be  shuffled  off  to  nursing 
homes,  herded  into  sterile  housing  develc^- 
mer.ts  and  abandoned  to  a  lonely  and  de- 
pressing old  age. 

This  country  needs  their  talents,  their  abU- 
itlee,  their  wisdom  more  than  ever.  We  have 
to  make  sure  we  hold  the  advances  we  have 
made  In  terms  of  the  health  and  happiness  of 
older  Americans,  and  continue  In  the  direc- 
tion of  resolving  transportation  problems 
faced  by  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  have  lns«rt«d  in  the  hearings  record  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Arroyos.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Senior  Center  of  Santa  Pe  County, 
New  Mexico,  given  before  the  Area  Agency 
on  Aging  Task  Forces  in  Santa  Pe  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1973.  In  this  statement,  Mr.  Arroyos 
succinctly  points  out  the  many  difficult  areas 
which  I  believe  should  be  considered  by  this 
Committee.  If  there  are  no  objections,  I 
would   like   his  statement    Inserted   now. 

Senior  Center  of  Santa  Fe  Cottntt. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Testimony    Before    the    Area    Agency    on 
Acme  Task  Forces,  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.,  No- 
vember 8,  1973 

transportation 

Today  we  are  a  society  dependent  on 
wheels. 

The  automobile  has  moved  In  status  from 
a  luxury  Item  to  common  property  of  every 
family.  Motor  vehicle  transportation  is  the 
mode  of  personal  travel,  and  a  focal  point  of 
our  participation  m  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. 

Motor  vehicle  transportation  is  so  common 
that  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  all  of  us  as 
long  as  we  have  a  vehicle  and  can  drive. 

As  we  approach  a  certain  age.  the  private 
means  of  transportation  on  which  we  have 
relied  on  is  no  longer  avaUable  because  of 
either  economic  or  physical  reasons.  We  And 
m  some  communities  that  alternative  ways 
of  going  where  we  want  to  go  are  not  avail- 
able. 

The  need  for  transporUtlon  also  changes  In 
that  transportation  Is  not  needed  to  go  and 
from  work  but  rather  to  and  from  doctors 
visits,  social  services  or  contacts  with  associ- 
ates, friends  and  relatives. 

Concerns  of  this  nature  make  transporta- 
tion for  senior  citizens  an  Issue  of  serious 
consideration. 

Priority  needs  expressed  by  senior  citi- 
zens I  have  come  in  contact  with  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Income; 

(2)  Health:  and 

(3)  Transportation. 

ImmobUlty  breeds  Isolation.  Senior  citi- 
zens must  continue  to  participate  In  com- 
munity affairs  and  therefore  they  must  have 
transportation. 

The  elderly  like  every  other  age  group  de- 
pend on  the  ability  to  travel  for  shopping 
to  buy  clothing,  food  and  for  medical  pur- 
poses. ^ 

Travel  ts  necessary  for  spiritual,  cultural, 


recreational,  and  social  activities.  Where 
there  is  not  the  av^labUlty  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly  you  wlllflnd  Isolation  of 
Individuals  from  the  social  mainstream  and 
denial  of  the  elderly  from  a  meaningful  com- 
munity life. 

Studies  and  plans  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  elderly  is  essential  to  establish- 
ing a  most  worthy  transportation  system. 
However,  the  elderly  cannot  wait  for  con- 
tinuous studies. 

The  problem  is  acute  and  immediate  action 
ts  needed. 

Areas  of  consideration  In  establishing 
transportation  for  the  elderly  are  the  prob- 
lems the  elderly  may  have  such  as: 

(1)  Lack  of  money  for  transportation: 

( 2 )  Lack  of  avaUable  services  to  places  they 
need  to  go  and  want  to  go: 

(3)  Safety,  comfort  and  convenience; 

(4)  Insxirance: 

(5)  ReMabUlty:  and 

(6)  Restrictions. 
The  following  represent  recommendations 

on  how  to  be  able  to  Implement  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly: 

(1)  Seek  a  coordination  of  effort  to  assure 
maximum  use  of  vehicles  from  other  re- 
sources such  as:  government  passenger  ve- 
hicles, school  buses,  vans  etc. 

(2)  Seek  government  assistance  (State 
Commission  on  Aging  under  title  III,  Older 
Americans  Act  i .  A  program  could  be  de- 
veloped by  your  local  government  in  match 
funding  with  the  State. 

(3)  Voluntary  community  action. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to: 

(a)  Driver  licensing: 

(b)  Insurance:  I 

(c)  Safety  standards: 

(d)  Volunteer  driver  Insurance;  and 
le)    Comfort,  convenience  and  reliability. 
Transportation  should  be  provided  the  el- 
derly to  and  from : 

(1)  Shopping  trips: 

(2)  Doctors  apjKiUitments; 

(3)  Paying  of  bills: 

(4)  Laundromats; 

(5)  Beauty  shops: 

(6)  Food  establishments; 

(7)  Hospitals; 

(8)  Nursing  homes; 
( 9  (    Buying  of  food  stamps; 

( 10)  Religious  activities; 

(11)  Social  activities; 

(12)  Cultural  activities: 

( 13 )  Educational  activities; 

(14)  Employment; 

(15)  Picnics; 

(16)  Fishing  trips;  and 

( 17)  Possibly  out  of  State  trips. 
Finally,   the  main   concern  is  eliminating 

the  transportation  problems  faced  by  the  el- 
derly In  their  day  to  day  existence. 

Should  a  senior  citizens  program  develop, 
transportation  should  be  of  great  concern 
and  Included  In  overall  planning  of  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  problems  the 
elderly  have,  transportation  Is  certainly  a 
priority  need. 
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THE    DISMAL    SCIENCE    IS    GIVING 
US    DISMAL    ADVICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
3  weeks  of  hearing.?  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  \ice 
chairman  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report,  I  am  led  unalterably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  economics  and  economists 
are  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos  and  disarray. 
They  have  no  acceptable  answers  to  the 
twin  economic  problem  we  face  today; 
namely,  inflation  and  stagnation  at  the 
same  time,  or  what  is  now  called  'stag- 
flation." 

In  the  19th  century  Thomas  Carlyle 
called  economics  the  "dismal  science." 


Economics  and  economists  have  never 
been  more  dismal  than  today. 

Conservative  economists,  with  their  eve 
on  skyrocketing  prices  and  roaring  in- 
nation  can  only  propose  two  unacceptable 
economic  policies— more  unemployment 
and  higher  interest  rates  as  a  means  of 
combating  the  zooming  wholesale  ann 
retail  price  indexes. 

Liberal  and  Keynesian  economists—in- 
cluding the  otherwise  conservative  Nixon 
budget  officials— are  either  proposing  or 
proclaiming  an  equally  unacceptable  pol- 
icy. The  doxology  of  the  left  is  to  "spend 

^SSSaoT""^"  ^*  ^  *^^  °^  rampaging 

IMPOSSIBtE  ADVICE 

The  economists  are  giving  us  impos- 
sible advice.  They  have  no  good  answers 
The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  econ-' 
omists — both  conservatives  and  liberals- 
is  bankrupt  in  the  face  of  this  modern 
phenomenon.  The  advice  we  get  is  either 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  right  or  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  left,  both  of  which  are  un- 
acceptable. 

If  economists  could  jar  themselves  out 
ol  their  ideological  framework  and  their 
preconceived  notions.  I  believe  there  are 
policies  which  could  combat  stag-flation 
without  either  increasing  inflation  or 
pushing  the  unemployment  rat«  to  high- 
er and  higher  levels.  Consider  these. 

attack  food  and  ENERGY  PRICES 

The  two  key  elements  in  inflation  are 
energy  and  food  prices. 

On  the  energy  front  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  has  the  legal  authority  to  base 
the  price  of  both  old  and  new  oil  on  ac- 
tual costs  plus  a  fair  return.  They  have 
not  done  this^They  have  made  no  effort 
to  do  it.  Such  action  could  reduce  the 

^""i^ffi"    !^-  ""•  ^^^  ^"el  products  by 
significant  amounts. 

Second.  On  the  food  front,  the  tre- 
mendous demand  abroad  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  increase  in  price  As 

L/?'"^"?u"'  *^^  ^"^^^  States  should 
gather  the  statistical  and  factual  in- 
formation on  which  inteUigent  decisions 
on  food  exports  can  be  based.  Such 
knowledge  would  have  prevented  the 
Russian  wheat  fiasco.  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Mr.  George  P.  Shultz 
himself  an  economist,  testifying  before 
our  committee,  refused  even  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  such  an  early  warn- 
ing system  for  food. 
reorder    budcet-push    job    producing    pro- 

GRAMS.    CUT    INFLATIONARY    SPENDING 

We  should  cut  the  Federal  budget  sig- 
nificantly and  reorder  spending  priori- 

Lies. 

This  budget  includes  the  biggest  peace- 
tune  Increase  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try—a $30  billion  increase.  It  also  in- 
cludes stepped  up  spending  for  the  mili- 
tary which  is  probably  the  single  most 
inflationary  spending  in  the  budget^it 
produces  no  consumer  goods,  satisfies  no 
needs,  nor  increases  the  supply  of  goods 
like  housing,  food,  or  energy  In  great 
demand.  It  also  produces  fewer  jobs"  for 
the  dollar  spent  than  any  other  major 
activity. 

By  cutting  back  on  inflationary  spend- 
ing—the military,  space,  highways,  pub- 
lic works  and  the  pork  barrel — and  sub- 
stituting even  small  amounts  to  stimu- 
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late  housing,  provide  public  service  jobs, 
provide  for  health  needs  where  shortages 
have  driven  up  prices,  and  increase 
funds  for  education  which  provides  more 
jobs  per  dollar  spent  than  almost  any 
other  spending,  we  could  make  a  real 
contribution  to  both  combatting  inflation 
and  providing  jobs. 

Instead  of  Inflating  the  economy  by  in- 
creasing spending  above  the  proposed 
$304  billion  level,  we  should  cut  spend- 
ing by  S9  billion,  and  concentrate  the  re- 
maining $295  billion  budget  as  strongly 
as  possible  in  job  producing  work. 

The  cruel  fact  is  that  this  country  is  in 
for  both  a  serious  Inflation  and  a  reces- 
sion in  any  event.  The  way  to  meet  this 
twin  disaster  is  first  to  honestly  recognize 
it  as  a  fact.  And  then  to  take  the  painful 
steps  necessary  to  meet  it. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  COM- 
MENDED AS  A  "MODERN-DAY 
STATESMAN"  BY  WTRF 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
gratifying  to  again  focus  attention  on 
our  able  majority  whip.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  WTRF  television  and 
radio  in  Wheeling,  through  a  timely  and 
accurate  editorial  by  Robert  Ferguson, 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  commends  Senator  Byrd  as  a 
"modem-day  statesman  of  the  highest 
order." 

Increasingly,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  coming  to  know  what  West 
Virginians  have  long  apprecriated,  as  to 
the  record  and  respect  in  which  Bob 
Byrd  is  held.  His  incisive  answers  in 
yesterday's  "Meet  the  Press"  interview 
is  further  proof  of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, the  WTRF  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

West  Virginians  long  ago  became  weary  of 
the  stereotyped  image  of  the  shoeless  moun- 
taineer packing  a  long  rifle  and  a  Jug  of 
mountain  dew.  Despite  the  State's  motto, 
'Mountaineers  are  always  free."  the  typical 
hUlbllly  picture  of  the  people  of  the  State 
somehow  was  not  complimentary. 

Fortunately  the  Image  has  been  dispelled 
with  some  sucess  over  the  years.  One  man 
who  has  done  much  to  give  the  rest  of  the 
nation  a  more  positive  picture  of  the  moun- 
Uin  state  has  been  Senator  Robert  Byrd. 

Truly  a  self-made  man,  Senator  Byrd's 
rise  from  an  energetic  boy  from  Sophia,  West 
Vlrgima  to  majority  whip  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  been  steady,  but  not  spectacular.  One  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
today.  Senator  Byrd  possesses  an  enviable  at- 
tendance record.  During  1973,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93rd  Congress,  the  Senator  missed 
only  one  of  the  594  roll  call  votes,  an  attend- 
ance of  99.8%.  But  his  devotion  to  the  Job 
goes  back  even  further.  Prom  1959  through 
1973  Senator  Byrd  amassed  an  amazing  per- 
c«itage  of  attendance  for  roll  call  votes  of 
96.7';t. 

So.  despite  the  Senator's  bvisy  agenda  with 
key  committees,  plus  his  Job  as  majority 
whip,  he  has  diligently  devoted  time  to  the 
Job  he  was  elected  to  do.  West  Virginians  In 
particular,  in  fact,  all  Americans  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  a 
modern-day  statesman  of  the  highest  order! 
Robert  W.  Fergoson, 
Executive  Vice  President 

and  General  Manager. 


THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  AMERICAN'S 
DREAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  communication  from  a 
constituent,  Mr.  Peter  Verbeck,  of  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  body. 

"The  Middle  Class  American's  Dream" 
written  by  Mr.  Verbeck,  is  I  believe,  an 
eloquent  statement  of  the  viewpoint  of 
most  Americans — the  so-called  "silent 
majority." 

They  do  not  engage  In  unruly  demon- 
strations or  seek  special  advantages  but 
work  hard,  pay  their  taxes  and  raise 
their  children  with  a  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  traditions  that  made  our  Na- 
tion great.  In  these  times  of  crisis  and 
uncertainty,  I  believe  that  we  would  do 
well  to  pMjnder  Mr.  Verbeck's  words  and 
to  put  them  Into  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Verbeck's  "The  Middle  Class  American's 
Dream"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  MmoLx-CLASs  American's  Dream 
As  a  hard  working  middle  class  American 
tax  payer  believing  In  the  great  men 
and  great  deeds  that  made  our  coun- 
try strong,  it  Is  my  dream  that  I  might 
see  the  following  wishes  come  true 
which  would  return  might  and  power 
to  our  country. 

I  WISH  THAT  I  COULD  SEE 

The  government  providing  an  Income  to 
fewer  Individuals  who  are  too  lazy  to 
get  out  and  work  hard  for  a  living; 

The  government  providing  fewer  subsidies 
to  people  or  professions  who  could 
make   it  on   their  own; 

The  government  providing  less  housing 
and  other  facilities  to  i>eople  who  ruin 
and  abuse  them  because  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  stake  in  them; 

More  of  our  professional  politicians  caring 
about  the  American  people  and  the 
American  ideal  and  less  about  power, 
status  and  money; 

Honest  and  sincere  politicians  at  all  levels 
of  government; 

The  middle  class  bearing  less  of  a  tax  bur- 
den and  the  wealthy  people  and  cor- 
porations paying  their  fair  share: 

More  criminals  In  jail  rather  than  walk- 
ing the  streets  because  of  "technicali- 
ties" and  "loop  holes"  in  our  laws 
discovered   by   unscrupulous   lawyers; 

More  criminals  receiving  proper  sentences 
for  their  crimes; 

Less  money  and  aid  leaving  this  country 
for  other  countries  who  sneer  at  lis 
behind  our  backs;  and 

America  returning  to  Itself,  to  Its  people 
and  to  God,  the  reason  for  which  this 
country  was  founded. 


SOLAR     HEATING     AND      COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  FA1««N.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  Is 
blessed  with  abundant  simshine  which 
has  given  the  State  a  great  climate.  This 
climate  has  been  viewed  over  the  years 
as  an  asset  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  its  quality  as  a  tourist 
attraction.  In  these  days  we  are  looking 
upon  the  sunshine  as  an  even  more  im- 
portant resource,  solar  energy. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  two  of  the 
world's  leading  solar  experts  should  re- 
side   in    Arizona.    They   axe    Dr.    Aden 


Meinel  and  his  wife  Marjorie.  These  are 
truly  an  amazing  people.  He  is  cur- 
rently professor  of  astronomy  and  op- 
tical sciences  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. He  has  held  many  important  posi- 
tions over  the  years  Including  director  of 
Steward  Observatory  and  the  first  di- 
rector of  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory. 

She  also  is  an  astronomer  who  has 
raised  a  family  of  seven  children  and 
been  active  in  teaching  and  research. 
They  are  the  authors  of  msmy  scientific 
papers. 

Last  Monday  the  Meinels  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  to  testify 
concerning  S.  2658,  the  Solar  Heating 
and  CooUng  Demonstration  Act  of  1973. 
They  said  that  at  this  time  residential 
use  of  solar  energy  on  a  large  scale  ap- 
pears impractical,  but  it  has  practical 
application  for  larger  commercial  build- 
ings, and  the  prospect  for  electrical 
power  production  is  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  testi- 
mony from  these  two  outstanding  scien- 
tists be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Testimony  on  Senate  Bill  S.  2658   "Soiab 

Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 

or  1973" 

(By  Marjorie  Meinel) 

Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  gtve 
testimony  with  regard  to  this  milestone  bill. 

We  began  our  solar  energy  work  In  the 
area  of  electrical  power,  but  In  the  past  year 
we  have  shifted  emphasis  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  Important  and  more  immediate  ap- 
plication of  solar  energy:  heating  and 
cooling. 

As  some  of  you  in  the  Senate  remember, 
solar  energy  in  the  mid  50'8  was  widely 
haUed  as  something  Important.  Yet  as  late 
as  1970  there  was  stlU  little  to  be  seen.  We 
remembered  these  grand  predictions  of  the 
50'B  and  when  the  opportunity  came  for  us 
in  1970  to  look  at  the  energy  future  of  the 
United  States  we  decided  to  take  a  new  look 
at  solar  energy. 

Our  starting  ix)lnt  In  1970  was  to  review 
the  Uteratvire  to  see  why  solar  energy  had 
fallen  short  of  Its  great  goals,  and  whether 
there  were  some  lessons  to  be  learned  to 
avoid  disappointment  now  that  a  new  surge 
of  Interest  is  at  band.  We  think  the  field  of 
home  applications  of  solar  energy  Is  es- 
peclaUy  susceptible  to  disappointment,  and 
oiu*  p>ersonal  experience  with  home  solar 
heating  systems  reinforces  these  apprehen- 
sions. 

Solar  space  heating  is  not  a  stand-alone 
system.  Considerable  apparatus  and  controls 
are  required  to  properly  Interface  a  solar  unit 
with  existing  heating  and  cooling  installa- 
tions. It  Is  one  thing  to  have  this  amount  of 
apparatus  at  a  research  station  but  quit^ 
another  to  have  it  In  your  own  home.  The 
aversige  home  owner  can  hardly  be  counted 
on  to  change  the  filter  In  the  furnace  often 
enough  to  keep  Its  efficiency  high,  let  alone 
tend   the  solar  heating  and  cooling  system. 

The  basic  social  problem  faced  in  success- 
ful Introduction  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
comes  right  down  to  the  matt«r  of  the  fam- 
Uy  budget  and  costs.  A  solar  house  needs  a 
backup  unit  to  provide  energy  during  periods 
when  solar  energy  Is  not  available.  This 
means  some  duplication  of  coet  on  lop  of 
a  very  expensive  installation. 

The  economics  of  the  choice  of  the  home 
owner  is  as  follows:  He  can  either  have  a 
solar  heating  and  cooling  system;  or  a  con- 
ventional system  plus  two  extra  rooms  in  the 
house;  or  a  larger  piece  of  property.  When  be 
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can  sign  up  at  a  very  nominal  cost  with  the 
local  utility  for  energy,  why  should  he  spend 
that  extra  money  for  the  solar  unit?  Even 
if  the  original  coat  were  largely  subsidized  by 
the  federal  government  he  Is  faced  with  the 
proapects  of  expensive  service  and  main- 
tenance of  the  unit.  No  major  appliance  has 
an  Infinite  lifetime,  e^eclally  when  every 
effort  Is  made  by  the  manufacturer  u>  mini- 
mize first  costs  to  the  customer. 

An  example  Is  afforded  by  "heat  pumps" 
a  popular  form  of  heating  and  cooling  In  the 
Phoenix  area.  In  current  new  subdivision 
Installations  the  average  lifetime  to  faUure 
of  a  major  component,  either  the  pump  or 
the  motor,  is  now  only  18  months.  Solar  In- 
stallations, being  highly  capital  intensive, 
will  have  even  greater  pressures  to  reduce 
Initial  cost  at  the  expense  of  lifetime. 

We  wonder  t*»en  If  the  present  act  has  any 
provision  for  covering  major  contingencies  Iri 
regard  to  expensive  repairs  or  revision  of  a 
customer's  system  to  correct  serious  prob- 
lems? 

We  recently  built  two  different  types  of 
solar  heaters  for  our  home  In  Tucson.  One 
vised  water  aa  the  working  fluid  and  the  other 
air.  The  water  system  gave  us  much  trouble. 
After  a  tew  weeks  it  began  leaking  at  Joints 
because  oC  the  daily  thermal  cycling  of  the 
piping.  Also  on  cold  nights,  even  In  the 
desert,  it  froze  up.  Air  in  the  lines  from  small 
leaks  further  blocks  the  automatic  pumping. 
Each  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  with 
appropriate  changes  to  the  system,  but  they 
all  tend  to  drive  up  the  cost. 

The  second  system,  using  hot  air,  gave  bet- 
ter performance,  even  though  the  absolute 
efHclency  was  somewhat  lower.  It  was  better 
adapted  to  the  design  of  our  house  and  to  its 
forced-air  heating  and  cooling  syrtem.  A 
thermal  storage  bin  was  constructed  behind 
an  adobe  wall  below  the  bank  of  solar  col- 
lectors. 

When  you  get  a  solar  unit  you  qulcklv 
know  that  it  requires  a  rather  complicated  set 
of  controls  In  addition  to  the  wall  thermostat 
In  the  house.  It  must  instruct  the  proper 
part  of  the  system  what  to  do:  whether  to 
draw  heat  directly  from  the  collector,  or  to 
put  unwanted  heat  into  storage:  to  draw  heat 
from  storage:  or  as  a  last  resort,  to  turn  on 
the  house  heating  system. 

The  cost  of  the  collector,  the  point  on 
which  most  people  focus  their  attention,  Is 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  C06t  of  adding 
such  a  system.  The  collector  Is  about  I3.  the 
thermal  storage  "3,  and  the  balance  divided 
between  the  logic  unit,  ducting  controls,  and 
modifications  to  the  house.  Our  unit  satis- 
fies us,  but  may  be  too  expensive  for  the 
average  home  owner. 

In  looking  at  a  number  of  homes  in  Ari- 
zona where  the  owner  was  Interested  in  solar 
energy  we  were  surprised  to  see  how  few 
existing  homes  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
successful  solar  Installation.  Problems  in- 
clude: too  many  trees,  the  wrong  orientation 
of  the  house,  poor  roof  shapes,  etc.  We  sus- 
pect that  these  factors  will  appiv  even  more 
extensively  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
New  homes  and  new  subdivisions  offer  bet- 
ter chances  for  successful  solar  installations. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  solar  heating  and 
cooling  for  Individual  hemes  Is  not  going  to 
be  widely  succe<:sful.  People  who  like  gadgets 
may  find  them  Interesting  and  satisfactory-. 
>I'->st  people  will  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  them.  S'-me  who  get  them  may  be  dis- 
tinctly unhappy,  feeling  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  oversell. 

We  think  that  solar  Installations  win  be 
far  more  successful  for  apartments,  condo- 
miniums and  commercial  businesses  The 
larger  units  required  will  be  supported  by 
more  sophisticated  money  management  by 
the  owner  and  by  better  maintenance.  The 
units  might  be  lar^e  enough  to  encourage 
operation  by  a.  utility.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress and  the  admmistrators  of  this  act  will 
be  cautious  about  over-emphasis  on  the  ap- 
parent "glamour"  of  home  heating  and  cool- 
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ing  and  will  concentrate  effort  on  commercial 
applications  where  th»  probability  of  success 
Is  higher. 

Tliank  you.  I 

(By  Aden  Melnel) 
The  application  of  »olar  energy  to  heating 
and  cooling  of  commerclEl  buildings  is  prom- 
ising, but  the  economics  of  the  first  costs 
are  crucial  to  success.  One  basic  contributor 
to  lowered  costs  is  that  most  businesses  have 
flat  roofs.  This  means  that  solar  collectors 
can  be  inconspicuously  placed,  and  where 
the  installation  Is  designed  for  maximum 
convenience  for  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment. 

We  have  recently  designed  a  t>-pe  of  instal- 
lation for  use  at  a  neerby  military  Installa- 
tion and  for  some  commercial  buildings  In 
Tucson.  They  generallj-  look  like  this  model, 
designed  under  the  QAP  program  (gas  aug- 
mentation program)  Cone  cooperatively  be- 
tween Helio  Associates  and  Tucson  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  Such  units  could  siErnin- 
cantly  reduce  natural  pae  consumptiori  by 
these  businesses. 

There  is  guarded  Interest  in  the  opera- 
tion and  or  leasing  of  such  units  by  the  local 
utility  to  these  businesses.  It  is  guarded  not 
as  much  from  questions  of  operational  per- 
formance as  It  is  from  the  multitude  of  legal, 
building  code,  zoning  and  union  questions. 
The  utility  is  also  concerned  about  first  costs 
and  how  to  convince  the  customer  to  use 
solar  energy. 

I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on 
what  we  have  assessed  as  the  key  thing  that 
blocks  the  market  for  commercial  uses  of 
solar  energy.  The  Introductory  costs  of  a  new 
technology  are  high,  and  first  units  will  cost 
much  more  than  later  ones  when  the  market 
volume  gets  to  be  siguifican:.  Your  bill  ad- 
dresses only  part  of  ttip  problem,  since  the 
volume  of  production  r.ill  still  be  hardly  cut 
of  the  "custom  built''  class  at  the  end  of 
the  program. 

The  key  action  would  be  the  authorization, 
starting  with  Congress  and  extending  in 
turn  down  to  the  level  of  state  utility  rate 
commissions,  to  extend  the  principle  of 
comingllng  to  Include  heat  therms.  This  pol- 
icy already  applies  to  electricity  and  to  pipe- 
line gas,  so  that  regardless  of  the  unit  costs 
from  the  various  sources  of  energy  feedmg 
the  electrical  power  line  or  gas  line,  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  Is  equalized.  If  this  principle 
were  applied  to  heat  therms  then  each  utility 
could  spread  the  introductory  costs  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  to  all  Its  customers.  The 
higher  costs  of  solar  would  scarcely  affect 
the  rate  paid  by  customers  during  the  transi- 
tion from  high  initial  costs  to  low  large-vol- 
ume costs. 

The  policy  of  comingllng  heat  therms  could 
even  be  used  as  a  gentle  way  of  convincing 
businesses  to  transition.  If  a  business  could 
get  sUshtly  lower  rates  per  therm  for  his 
energy  from  solar  thao  his  competitor  could 
who  elected  to  stay  on  natural  gas.  the  swmg 
to  solar  could  be  dramatic  and  accomplish 
the  goals  envisioned  In  this  act. 

We  hope  that  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  this  act  can  be  written  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  exten.slon  of  the  pcilcy  of  comingllng  to 
Include  heat  therms  by;  the  rate  commissions 
of  the  states. 

In  conclusion,  we  vronld  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  where  solar  energy  may  ulti- 
mately have  Its  greatest  Impact  and  benefit 
for  this  country:  electrical  power  prod.ictlon 
People  already  use  electrical  energy  for  a  vast 
array  of  needs  and  luittirles.  If  costs  can  be 
reduced  for  solar  power  it  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate answer  of  how  to  use  solar  energy 
Sclar  nower  farms  In  regions  away  from  the 
load  centers  win  deliver  clean  energy  into 
the  electrical  power  grid,  delivering  energy 
with  almost  no  perturbation  of  the  way  peo- 
ple live  and  think.  The  necessary  technology 
U  at  hand  but  untested.  The  first  demon- 
stration unite  couid  bf  buUt  within  2  or  3 


years  and  a  diligent  effort  would  see  the  first 
commercial  solar  power  farm  In  operation 
within  a  decade. 

Tliank  you  for  your  Interest. 


INFLATION— THE  NO.  1  POE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  February 
24,  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Mullaney  which  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

Mr.  Mullaney  tells  us,  quite  rightly, 
that  inflation  is  our  No,  1  economic  foe 
But  unlike  many  others,  who  wear  blind- 
ers, he  calls  for  firmness,  action,  and  pol- 
icies which  while  meeting  inflation  do 
not  ignore  the  highly  important  ques- 
tions of  economic  stagnation  and  rising 
unemployment. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  because 
we  are  getting  contradictorj-  advice  from 
m.ost  economists.  Some,  fearing  inflation 
above  all  else,  are  advocating  programs 
which  will  attempt  to  check  it  through 
policies  which  would  bring  economic  dis- 
aster and  massive  unemployment. 

Others,  more  concerned  about  the 
slowdown  and  rising  unemployment,  are 
in  effect  proposing  policies  which  would 
do  little  more  than  feed  the  raging  fires 
of  inflation. 

Both  advice  is  not  worth  taking.  We 
must  be  more  intelligent  and  more  so- 
phisticated than  to  take  that  either/or 
advice. 

Mr.  Mullaney's  analysis  is  several 
times  better  than  most  of  what  we  have 
seen  and  read  and  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  recent  advice  we  have  been  get- 
ting. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rlcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1974] 
Inflation,  the  No.  1  Foe 
(By  Thomas  B.  Mullaney) 
There  is  a  growing  sense  of  unease,  ten- 
sion   and   discontent   throughout    the   land 
over  the  state  of  the  nation's  economy  that 
seems  hardly  warranted  by  its  over-ail  per- 
formance and  prospects.  What  certainly  Is 
justified,  however,  is  grave  concern  over  the 
horrendous  pattern  of  the  various  price  In- 
dexes. 

At  the  midpoint  of  the  year's  first  quarter, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  economy  was  dis- 
playing some  schizophrenic  tralts-^brleht  in 
many  ways  but  sharply  depressed  In  others— 
and  was  generally  proceeding  In  line  with  the 
expectations  of  a  few  months  ago. 

Heavy  industry  and  most  consumer  lines. 
with  the  exception  of  housing  and  autos.  are 
moving  ahead  rather  strongly.  Housing  now 
seems  to  have  turned  upward  again,  and  the 
auto-sales  plunge  may  soon  be  bottoming 
out.  Meanwhile,  the  nation's  foreign  trade 
position  remains  quite  favorable. 

Short-term  interest  rates  have  been  drop- 
ping from  historic  hlgh»,  with  the  prime  rate 
now  down  to  8^4  per  oent,  while  long-term 
rates  continue  firm  and  elevated  In  an  ob- 
vious response  to  inflation  fears.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cautious  public  seems  to  be  build- 
ing up  Its  savings. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  stock  market 
has  remained  rather  serene  in  this  confusing 
atmosphere  and  has  not  lost  its  balance  so 
far.  While  it  has  not  mounted  any  rousing 
rally  nor  generated  any  enthusiastic  follow- 
ing. It  has  held  much  steadier  than  It  nor- 
mally would  In  the  face  of  so  many  domestic 
and   mtematlonal   queation  marks. 
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It  Is  true  that  the  market  has  declined  fairly 
sharply  since  the  start  of  the  Mideast  war 
last  October,  but  not  precipitously,  and  it 
has  moved  essentially  sideways  for  the  last 
two  months. 

Perhaps  the  market  Is  looking  hopefully 
beyond  the  rocky  road  of  today  to  a  smoother 
course  soon  ahead,  but  the  key  to  the  future 
lies  In  the  decision  of  big  institutional  in- 
vestors as  to  what  the  economic  and  cor- 
porate outlook  is.  The  coming  weeks  may 
reveal  their  thinking. 

Without  question,  there  are  ample  reasons 
for  public  concern  these  days  in  view  of  such 
mammoth  problems  as  inflation,  incipient 
recession  and  strained  International  relation- 
ships. But  the  depth  of  the  gloom  that  seems 
to  abound  almost  everywhere  In  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  somewhat  excessive. 

What's  wrong?  In  a  philosophical  talk  be- 
fore a  blue-ribbon  audience  of  businessmen 
in  Ne-v  York  last  week.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  sought  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  the  current  malaise  and  Its 
origins. 

Essentially,  he  concluded  that  the  United 
States  has  been  confronted  with  changes 
en  six  major  Issues  In  recent  years  that  have 
created  "a  sense  of  unease  and  confusion." 
He  listed  them :  the  effort  at  detente  with  the 
Communist  world,  the  change  in  the  inter- 
national role  of  the  dollar,  civil  rights,  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  Inflation  Issue  and 
the  energy  situation. 

"We  have  let  go  of  old  ways  of  thinking 
on  these  questions  and  haven't  yet  found 
the  new  moorings  to  sustain  us,"  Mr.  Shultz 
said. 

He  ma'',e  a  plea  for  constructive  leader- 
ship and  for  "followshlp"  when  someone 
comes  up  with  some  good  Ideas,  no  matter 
what  the  source.  "It  Is  much  easier  to  be 
critical  than  constructive."  he  said. 

The  Secretary's  thoughtfiil  analysis  might 
have  been  very  apt,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
assign  enough  Importance  In  his  talk  to  the 
impact  and  the  divisive  effects  on  the  nation 
of  the  rampant  Inflation  that  ha^=i  .afflicted  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  It  has  been 
building  up  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade.  And  the  influence  of  the  Watergate 
eplsoie  in  dampening  public  confidence 
should   not   be   di.-smlssed   either. 

The  shopper  In  the  supermarket,  the  banker 
and  the  businessman  In  the  bo.irdroom, 
the  politician  at  the  podium,  the  Govern- 
ment official  appearing  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  the  economist  drafting  his 
next  forecast  and  the  Investor  in  stocks,  com- 
modities or  bonds  contemplating  his  choices 
are  all  addressing  themselves  to  one  over- 
whelming subject  these  days:  the  threat  of 
even  further  Inflation. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  energy 
shortage  nnd  the  high  cost  of  fuels  might  be 
a  dominant  topic  of  discussion,  but  the  effect 
of  spreading  Inflation  Is  the  common  denom- 
inator of  concern  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  world.  And,  unfortunately,  it  may 
remain  so  for  some  time  yet. 

The  sharp  escalation  of  the  price  level, 
arising  from  expansive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  as  well  as  greatly  accelerated  demand 
for  food,  fuel  and  commodities  of  all  kinds, 
is  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  world's  economic 
ills  and  a  serious  threat  to  v/orld  trade,  pros- 
perity, order  and  progress. 

It  may  be  small  consolation  that,  even 
though  the  United  States  is  now  enduring 
its  worst  inflation  in  almost  three  decades, 
the  problem  here  is  less  forbodmg  than  it 
Is  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Unhap- 
pily, inflation  signals  from  the  commodity 
futures  and  bullion  markets  are  not  false 
or  transitory,  it  threatens  to  get  much  worse 
before  It  gets  better. 

Many  coomodltles  are  at  record  levels, 
gold  shot  up  $14  an  ounce  last  week  to  a  new 
peak  at  $163,  and  sliver  went  above  86  an 
ounce  for  the  first  time. 


Moreover,  revised  data  last  week  from  the 
Commerce  Department  disclosed  that  infla- 
tion ran  at  an  8.8  per  cent  annual  rate  m 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  the  highest  In  a 
q'aarter  of  a  century — much  worse  than  the 
worrisome  7.9  per  cent  rate  previously  re- 
ported in  the  preliminary  estimate.  A  year 
earlier  the  rate  had  been  3.3  per  cent,  repre- 
senting a  startling  Jump  in  a  short  period. 

The  wholesale  price  Index,  usually  a  pre- 
cursor of  trends  In  consumer  prices,  provides 
another  worry.  It  showed  a  devastating  rise 
of  3.1  per  cent  for  the  single  month  of  Janu- 
ary. That  gain,  the  second  largest  on  record, 
was  topped  only  by  the  6.2  per  cent  spurt  last 
August  after  the  Administration  had  ended 
much  of  its  summer  freeze  on  food  prices. 
And  on  Friday,  word  came  that  consumer 
prices  were  up  1  per  cent  in  January. 

If  the  elevated  price  trend  of  the  fourth 
quarter  continues,  as  well  as  the  January 
pattern  in  wholesale  and  consumer  prices, 
the  United  States  will  be  a  little  better  off 
in  the  inflation  picture  than  many  of  the 
leading  industrial  countries  of  the  world, 
which  have  also  been  experiencing  unusually 
sharp  upward  thrusts  in  their  price  levels. 

Recent  reports  indicated  that  inflation  Is 
rtmnlng  about  10  per  cent  in  Germany  and 
France  and  15  per  cent  In  Italy  and  Japan. 

While  most  economists  expect  a  better 
price  performance  In  this  country  during  the 
later  part  of  the  year.  It  is  by  no  means 
assured,  particularly  In  view  of  the  militant 
soimdlngs  on  wage  demands  coming  from 
labor  sources. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  had  some  disconcerting  words 
on  that  subject  in  Congressional  testimony 
last  week.  He  warned  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment engages  in  "overstimulation"  of  the 
economy  through  a  tax  cut  or  "substantially 
enlarged  [budgetl  expenditures,"  the  nation 
will  see  an  mflatlon  rate  "in  two-digit  fig- 
ures— In  other  words,  we  will  move  tow.ird  a 
Latin-American  standard." 

It  win  he  Important  as  well  that  other 
nations  similarly  come  to  grips  with  their 
serious  inflation  problems  lest  another 
worldwide  "boom  and  bust"  cycle  be  created. 
The  stark  reality  is  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  cannot  long  be  effectively  iso- 
lated and  insulated  from  runaway  Inflation, 
recession  or  depression,  if  they  develop,  else- 
where. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world's  largest 
and  mo=it  resourceful  economy.  Is  in  a  unique 
position  to  show  the  way  to  other  nations 
In  fighting  this  pernicious  disease,  but  It  wiH 
require  a  firmness  of  purpose  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  ignore  this  fire  while  tending 
the  two  other  potentiaUy  critical  problems 
of  the  day:  economic  stagnation  and  rising 
unemployment. 

Unabated  mflatlon  would  worsen  those 
problems  because  the  erosion  of  real  Incomes 
of  the  people  can  only  lead  to  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence that  cuts  spending  and.  ultimately, 
production  and  employment. 

The  first  priority  in  the  battle  against  fur- 
ther inflation  for  the  United  States  is  to 
work  hard  to  expand  supplies  of  goods — food, 
fuel  and  a  host  of  other  materials  In  short 
supply  here  and  elsewhere — rather  than  try- 
ing to  pumo  up  demand  through  excessive 
Government  spending  or  overllberal  mone- 
tary policy.  Inflation  must  remain  Public 
Enemy  No.  1. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY:   THE  DEATHS 
THEY  FORGOT  TO  COUNT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  reported 
recently  to  the  Senate  on  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  of  a  most  dis- 
astrous motor  accident  involving  a 
schoolbus  near  Blythe,  Calif.  Nineteen 
persons  were  killed  and  29  injured.  The 


NTSB  report  In  large  part  blamed  a 
faulty  seat  anchorage  system  in  the  bus 
and  its  inadequate  escape  exits  for  the 
tragic  results. 

Subsequently,  I  requested  the  NTSB 
to  forward  to  me  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigatory report  of  another  serious 
schoolbus  accident.  On  December  26, 
1972.  while  cro.'ising  a  narrow  two-lane 
bridge,  a  tractor  semitrailer  collided  with 
the  bridge  railing  and  jackknifed  Into 
the  path  of  an  oncoming  schoolbus.  The 
accident  occurred  8  miles  west  of  Fort 
Sumner.  N.  Mex. 

The  bus  carried  children  of  school  age 
but  not  schoolchildren  in  that  they  were 
not  on  their  way  to  school.  It  was  char- 
tered, instead,  to  transport  35  teenagers 
and  their  chaperons  from  Austin,  Tex., 
to  a  Baptist  Church  camp  near  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Nineteen  occupants  died  and  17,  in- 
cluding the  driver,  were  injured.  But 
check  the  Government  statistics  for  per- 
sons injured  and  killed  in  schoolbus  ac- 
cidents in  1972.  These  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  results.  Technically,  this 
was  not  deemed  a  schoolbus  accident 
since  the  vehicle  was  not  on  the  way 
to  or  from  school.  How  many  other 
schoolbus  casualties  are  omitted  from 
Government  figures.  I  wonder? 

As  in  the  Blythe  crash,  structural  de- 
ficiencies of  the  bus  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  extent  of  in.iuries  and  loss 
of  lives  in  the  Fort  Sumner  accident. 
Specifically.  19  of  22  passenger  seats 
were  uprooted  as  a  re:5ult  of  riie  colli- 
sion. As  in  the  bus  involved  in  the  Blythe 
crash,  the  seat  anchorage  screws  did  not 
firmly  engage  the  floor. 

Upon  impact,  the  body  of  the  bus  was 
separated  from  the  bis  frame.  The  ex-  Jj^ 
terior  of  the  bus  virtually  collapsed. 
Capt.  A.  C.  Jones  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  Police  remarked  that  the  truck 
and  bus  looked  as  if  "they  had  just 
melted  together." 

Like  the  Blythe  crash,  the  Fort  Sum- 
ner incident  is  a  case  in  which  a  school- 
bus  was  used  for  a  purpose  other  than 
the  transport  of  schoolchildren.  The  bus 
was  not  classified  as  a  schoolbus.  Thus, 
present  schoolbus  safety  standard,  which 
are  minimal  and  sorely  inadpnuate.  did 
not  e"en  govern  the  operation  of  the 
bus. 

Of  the  accident  Kyle  Russ,  an  ambu- 
lance driver,  said: 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  anything  like  that 
agam.  There  were  bodies  lying  around  and 
the  Inside  of  the  bus  looked  real  bad.  I  Just 
wouldn't  want  to  see  anything  like  that 
again. 

I  believe  that  a  priority  of  government 
must  be  to  insure,  to  a-  avut  -v.  ex'i.nt 
as  is  possible,  that  nothing  like  this  tragic 
crash  is  seen  again. 

The  enormous  shortcomings  that  exist 
in  present  schoolbus  safety  regulations 
are  all  too  apparent. 

On  the  Federal  level,  it  is  the  National 
Highway  TrafBc  Safetj*  Administration 
which  must  bear  prim-^-rv  .••?-"'onnbr.itv. 
The  bureaucratic  shuffling  of  the  agency 
has  prodaced  more  promised  rulemak- 
ings than  real,  effective  standards:  more 
protracted  research  than  results.  Un- 
fortunately, promises  do  not  prevent 
highway  injury  and  death. 
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One  thing  Is  clear:  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. Each  day  of  delay  means  more 
children  being  maimed  and  killed  need- 
lessly. 

Thus,  I  again  call  on  the  National 
Highway  TraflBc  Safety  Administration 
to  take  prompt  action.  Comprehensive 
safety  standards  miist  be  promiilgated — 
and  promulgated  soon — to  govern  the 
manufacture  and  operation  of  school- 
buses,  whomever  they  carrj-  and  what- 
ever their  destination. 


'March  ^,  l97Jl^ 


IS  THERE  A  WHEAT  SHORTAGE? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  In  the  Nation's 
newspapers  and  among  the  general  pub- 
lic about  rumors  that  there  could  be  a 
serious  shortage  of  wheat  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer.  Some  have  said 
America  will  witness  "$l-a-loaf"  bread; 
some  say  the  shortage  will  be  so  severe 
that  there  will  be  no  bread  at  all.  Others, 
1^  including  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 

U  culture,  report  that  there  will  be  no  short- 

age of  wheat,  but  rather  a  modest  sur- 
plus. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  es- 
tablish the  truth  about  this  situation  at 
once,  and  that  we  publicize  the  right 
facts.  Last  year,  Americans  experienced 
an  appalling  rate  of  inflation — close  to 
9  percent — and  about  one-half  of  that 
inflaUon  was  caused  by  Increases  in  the 
price  of  food.  Now  we  may  be  faced  with 
another  new  round  of  food  price  in- 
creases. We  in  the  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  learning  what  the  facts 
are  and  for  taking  the  actions  necessary, 
on  the  basis  of  those  facts,  to  avert  a 
shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  Secre- 
tary But2  asking  for  further  information 
on  this  matter,  including  his  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  wheat  price  increases  on 
products,  such  as  bread,  which  are  made 
from  wheat.  I  have,  in  addition,  asked 
citizens  in  Maryland  to  keep  me  Informed 
as  to  the  rise  of  wheat  and  bread  prices 
m  the  State.  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  share 
this  information  with  my  colleagues.  But 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  should 
be  no  inconsistency  between  giving  wheat 
farmers  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ments and  providing  reasonably  priced 
wheat  for  the  consuming  public. 


WAYNE  WILHELM  AWARDED 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would  want 
to  join  me  in  commendation  of  a  12- 
year-old  boy  in  Maryland  City,  Md.,  who 
recently  received  the  Boy  Scout  Medal 
of  Merit  for  saving  a  drowning  child 
Wayne  Wilhelm,  by  his  act  of  courage 
not  only  saved  a  life;  he  also  demon- 
strated that  courage  Itself  Is  an  integral 
quality  of  American  character.  The 
News-Leader,  a  newspaper  published  In 
Laurel,  Md.,  reported  in  its  January  3 
issue  on  Wayne  Wilhelm  and  the  story 
behind  his  award.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Maryland  City  Toitth  Honored  for  Lite- 
SAViNe  Actions 

Twelve-year-old  Wayne  WUhelm,  a  mem- 
ber of  Maryland  City  Boy  Scout  Troop  939, 
received  the  Boy  Scout  Medal  of  Merit  at  a 
recent  awards  ceremony  for  his  actions  in 
saving  a  drowning  child  last  summer. 
,  The  award  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Court  of  Honor  by 
Charles  Dunmire  and  Jim  Kirk  of  the  Balti- 
more Area  Council  Advancement  Committee. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  medal 
read: 

"While  wading  in  the  murky  waters  of 
Tom's  Cove  in  Chlncoteague  Bay.  Virginia,  on 
June  2,  1973,  Laura  Clark,  about  six  years  old. 
8tepi>ed  Into  a  deep  hole  and  began  floun- 
dering In  eight  foot  deep  water.  Nearby  was 
First  Class  Scout  Wayne  Wilhelm.  13,  holder 
of  the  Swimming  Merit  Badge.  Wayne  swam 
40  feet  to  reach  Laura,  who  was  submerging 
and  surfacing  in  panic.  Wayne  overcame  her 
struggle  and  panic  and  towed  her  to  shallow 
water.  His  courage,  determination,  and  skill 
saved  her  life  and  exemplified  the  Scout 
tradition. 


CONSUMER  ENERGY  BILL — AN 
ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  have  joined 
Senators  Stevenson  and  Magnuson  In 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  Con- 
sumer Energy  Act  which,  I  believe,  can  be 
the  basis  for  congressional  action  to  put 
us  on  the  road  to  energy  policy  which 
will  serve  the  public  interest. 

A  leading  rural  publication  in  my  State, 
the  East  River  Guardian,  published  by 
the  East  River  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, recently  discussed  the  Consumer 
Energy  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Loren  Zlngmark,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  cooperative,  discuss- 
ing the  Consumer  Energy  Act,  along  with 
an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
by  former  FPC  Chairman,  Lee  C.  White, 
discussing  one  of  the  components  of  the 
act,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows : 

The  Way  It  Is 
(By  Loren  Zlngmark) 

The  winter  of  1973-74  may  not  go  down  In 
history  as  the  coldest  winter,  weather  wise, 
but  you  can  bet  that  people  are  going  to  be 
telling  stories  to  their  chUdren  and  grand- 
chUdren  for  a  long  time  about  the  high  prices 
and  short  supplies  of  fuel  we  have  experi- 
enced this  year 

We  have  aU  heard  many  speeches  and  read 
news  stories  about  the  fuel  crisis  and  it  seems 
that  more  confusion  than  fact  Is  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  my  colximn  last  month  I  said 
that  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  take  the 
leadership  role  in  creating  order  out  of  chaoe 
If  the  country's  economy  is  to  survive. 

By  this  time  it  seems  that  every  senator 
and  congressman  has  his  name  as  a  sponsor 
on  one  of  several  of  the  many  energy  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

Sen.  Adlal  E  Stevenson  (D-Dl.)  and  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  are  chief  spon- 
sors of  a  comprehenilve  Consumer  Energy 
Act  which  Is  going  to  get  much  support  in 
Congress  and  de.servos  a  cloee  look  by  all 
citizens. 

The  eight-point  program  proposed  Jn  this 
bill  Includes  a  rollback  of  prices  on  domestic 
crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  and  Is  de- 
signed to  be  "fair  to  both  the  public  and 
the  oil  industry,"  Stevenson  says. 


In  addition  to  rolling  back  petroleum 
prices  to  Dec.  1,  1973.  levels,  the  legislation 
drafted  by  Magnuson  and  Stevenson  la- 
eludes  the  following  provisions: 

Creation  of  a  federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion to  develop  oil  and  gas  resources  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  serve  as  a  yardstick  against 
which  to  measure  the  production  costs  of 
private  oil  companies. 

Regulatory  reforms  designed  to  revive 
competition  In  the  marketplace  and  "protect 
the  consumer  from  price  gouging." 

Divestiture  of  pipelines  now  controlled  by 
the  major  oil  companies. 

Revision  of  the  bidding  system  for  oU  aad 
shale  leases  on  federal  lands. 

Reform  of  the  franchise  system  to  protect 
Independent  gasoline  dealers. 

Revision  of  rate  structures  that  encour- 
age waste  In  Industrltl  use  of  natural  gas  at 
the  expense  of  residential  consumers. 

Complete  public  disclosiire  of  information 
on  petroleum  supplies  and  reserves,  exports 
and  imports,  corporate  taxes,  etc.,  and  ample 
Investigative  authority  to  enable  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion. 

This  bUl,  while  comprehensive,  Is  going  to 
be  viciously  attacked  by  the  big,  effective  and 
well-financed  oil  lobby  in  Washington,  but 
remember,  many  of  the  great  programs  like 
TVA  and  rural  electrification  were  brought 
Into  being  and  survived  the  massive  lobbying 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  have  to  Institute  some  sort 
of  "yardstick"  mechanism  against  which  to 
measure  the  production  costs  of  private  oil 
companies.  This  would  be  the  same  type  of 
"yardstick"  by  which  TVA  and  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  have  served  to  measure 
the  costs  of  electric  production  against  those 
of  the  private  Investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies of  this  country.  It's  a  "yardstick"  that 
has  worked  well  to  keep  electric  rates  at 
levels  which  the  consumer  can  afford  and  at 
the  same  time  be  consistent  with  good  busi- 
ness practice. 

The  pendulum  of  power  and  Influence  has 
swung  much  too  far  In  favor  of  the  major 
oil  companies.  As  Sen.  Stevenson  says,  "The 
American  people,  to  put  It  bluntly,  are  being 
ripped  off." 

The  oU  monopoly  power  structure  cannot 
continue  unchecked.  This  year,  1974,  Is  a 
year  of  decision  for  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  the  fuel  situation  in  line. 
If  it  doesn't  happen,  and  quickly,  we  have 
only  seen  the  "tip  of  the  Iceberg"  of  havoc 
that  will  be  wreaked  upon  the  economy  and 
our  people.  1 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  3.  1974) 

A  TVA-Typb  CoMPETrroR  for  Petroleum 

Indubtky 

(By  Lee  C.  White) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  launched 
40  years  ago,  has  demonstrated  that  the  fed- 
eral government  can  operate  efficiently  In  the 
energy  field  without  destroying  or  weakening 
private  enterprise  in  that  industry.  This 
country  needs  a  counterpart  of  the  TVA  in 
finding,  producing  and  managing  oil  and  gas 
deposits  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  own 
them.  It  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Geologists  believe  that  60%  to  75 'S  of  all 
oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  United 
States  is  on  publicly  owned  land.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  at  least  part  of  these  valuable  re- 
sources should  not  be  discovered  and  devel- 
oped by  a  government  corporation  for  use  by 
their  owners — the  cltlaena. 

Until  now.  the  government  has  permitted 
privately  owned  corporations  to  exploit  these 
resources  by  bidding  for  the  right  to  go  on 
public  lands  and  explore  for  petroleum.  Less 
than  5%  of  the  petroleum  areas  on  public 
lands  has  been  thus  leased. 

Unfortunately,  the  ftdmlnlstration  of  this 
program  has  been  wretched.  Leases  requiring 
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prompt  development  have  been  so  loosely  en- 
forced that  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are 
tracts  for  which  bidders  paid  the  government 
more  than  $750  million,  but  from  which  not 
a  drop  of  fuel  has  been  marketed  even  though 
oil  and  gas  In  commercial  quantities  have 
been  found. 

A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp..  while  no 
panacea,  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  easing  our  basic  and  continuing  en- 
ergy problem.  Nor  is  the  idea  as  novel  as 
it  seems:  The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
mdustrial  nation  that  leaves  all  the  handling 
of  petroleiun  to  privately  owned  corporations, 
whose  management  must  be  responsive  to 
stockholder,  as  distinguished  from  national, 
priorities. 

A  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corp.  as  proposed  in 
pending  legislation,  would: 

—Explore  for  and  develop  petroleum  re- 
sources to  meet  national  needs,  not  to  maxi- 
mize profits. 

— Develop  and  use  the  most  advanced 
methods  to  minimize  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment In  all  phsises  of  the  petroleum  process. 

—Provide,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
complete  and  accurate  information  for  public 
and  government  on  the  costs  of  producing  oil 
and  gas,  as  well  as  other  data  on  the  petro- 
leum business. 

—Manage  discovered  reserves  to  reduce  U.S. 
reliance  on  foreign  petroleum  sources. 

—Sell  petroleum  in  a  way  that  Insures  that 
a  fair  share  goes  to  Independent  refiners  and 
distributors,  thus  promoting  a  truly  competi- 
tive Industry. 

—Provide  a  competitive  spur  to  the  pri- 
vately owned  oil  Industry. 

There  was  comparatively  little  need  to  con- 
sider major  alternatives  to  our  privately  op- 
erated petroleum  industry  as  long  as  the 
country's  needs  were  being  met.  However, 
when  things  go  wrong,  as  they  obviously  have 
recently,  the  system  must  be  reexamiried. 

The  advantaijes  of  government  oil  corpo- 
ration are  many.  Energy  shortages  may  exist 
for  decades.  In  this  situation,  there  should 
be  an  energy-producing  organization  moti- 
vated not  by  profits,  but  by  national  needs 
There  Is  nothing  Inherently  wrong  with  the 
profit  incentive,  but  where  the  product  is  as 
essential  to  national  well-being  and  security 
as  energy,  at  least  part  of  the  countrv's  ef- 
fort to  provide  It  ought  to  be  motivated  bv 
Amerlci's  security,  and  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

Environmentally,  a  government  corpora- 
tion would  help  assure  that  trimming  or  de- 
laying our  goals  is  done  in  the  most  accept- 
able way.  Residents  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  where  offshore  drilling  prob- 
ably will  be  stepped  up.  should  have  more 
conftdence  in  the  operations  of  a  public 
corporation  required  by  law  to  use  the  most 
advanced  protective  techniques  than  in 
these  of  a  profit-making  company. 

Protecting  independents  in  the  oU  business 
could  be  insured  by  requiring  the  federal 
corporation  to  allocate  a  fair  share  of  Its 
crude  oil  to  them.  Private  companies  natu- 
rally find  it  difficult  to  do  this  themselves. 
As  one  oil  executive  said,  "There's  no  place 
m  our  corporate  charter,  the  Constitution, 
the  law.  or  the  Bible  where  it  says  we  majors 
must  protect  and  preserve  our  competitors." 
He's  probably  right,  but  Congress  ought  to 
change  things  so  the  Independents  can  stay 
In  business  as  competitors  of  the  majors. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  opposition  from 
the  oil  Industry  to  the  proposed  government 
corporation.  But  the  industry  ought  to  wel- 
come the  competition  and  the  chance  to 
show  it  can  do  a  better  Job  than  a  govern- 
ment agency.  This  competitive  spur  to  the 
oU  Industry  may  be  the  best  feature  of  a 
government  oil  corporation. 

WE  CAN    NO  LONGER   BE  TOTALLY    DEPENDENT  ON 
PRIVATE    INDUSTRY 

Objections  include  the  assertion  that  the 
Postal  Service  and  Amtrak  do  not  augur  well 
for    another    big    government    corporation. 


Apart  from  the  merits  of  that  argument,  the 
TVA  is  a  closer  analogy.  Though  still  some- 
what controversial,  TVA  has  long  since 
ended  any  dispute  over  its  electric  gener- 
ating operations.  It  Ls  among  the  country's 
leaders,  and  has  worked  harmoniously  with 
private,  municipal,  and  cooperatively  owned 
utilities.  The  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  another  example  of  an  efficleni  en- 
ergy agency  run  by  government.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  federal  oil  corporation  could 
be  as  successful  as  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

Nor  would  such  a  public  corporation  be 
the  first  step  toward  nationalizing  the  oil 
industry,  any  more  than  TVA  meant  the  end 
of  the  private  electric  utility  industry  as  pre- 
dicted by  some  in  the  1930s. 

No  one  can  claim  that  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corp.  is  the  single,  dramatic 
solution  to  this  country's  energy  needs  for 
the  next  20  years.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mini- 
mal step  that  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be 
totally  dependent  for  basic  energy  supplies 
on  private  Uidustry  that  has  failed  to  de- 
velop our  resources  In  a  way  that  meets  na- 
tional   needs    and    protects   consumers. 


THE  ETHICS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept of  businesses  and  professions 
adopting  ethical  conduct  codes  to  im- 
prove their  image  is  gaining  backers, 
and  prominent  ones  at  that.  Allan  Otten. 
writing  in  the  February  14  Wall  Street 
Journal,  notes  that  Nobel  Prize  winning 
economist  Kenneth  J.  Aitow  has  em- 
braced the  concept  publicly  several 
times. 

Mr.  Arrow's  proposition  is  similar  to 
one  advanced  by  Ivan  Hill  and  the  non- 
profit American  Viewpoint.  Inc.  in  a 
full-page  advertisement  last  December. 
Government  regulations  cannot  deal 
with  the  whole  range  of  possible  harms 
or  social  costs  that  a  business  might 
impose  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Nor 
can  Government  do  anything  to  improve 
the  generally  negative  image  that  the 
sleezy  ethics  of  a  few  has  brought  on 
the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity. So  why  not  ethical  codes — 
"Some  generally  understood  definition 
of  appropriate  behavior?"  asks  Mr. 
Arrow. 

Why  not  indeed.  The  Congress  is 
wrestling  with  reforms  to  Its  modes  of 
conduct,  including  election  procedures. 
But  the  Congress  is  not  the  only  insti- 
tution which  has  slipped  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  over  the  past  several  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  for 
these  institutions  to  regain  their  lost 
respect  is  to  earn  it.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  than  for  each  profession  to 
define  ethical  conduct  as  it  effects  its 
members,  thereby  bringing  social  pres- 
sure on  their  less  scrupulous  rivals.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Otten's 
fine  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  People 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

golden  rules 

Late  last  year,  a  fiiU-pa^  ad  In  this  news- 
paper proclaimed  the  need  to  "start  working 
for  better  ethics  in  America." 

The  advertiser,  a  Carolina-based,  non- 
profit group  called  American  Vlev,-polnt  Inc., 
deplored  the  way  dishonesty  and  "sleezy  eth- 
ics"  had  permeated   business   and  govern- 


ment. To  reverse  this  situation,  it  proposed  a 
mass  media  campaign  spotlighting  dishonest 
firms  and  individuals,  new  high  school  and 
college  courses  in  ethical  principles,  and  that 
corporations  and  labor  unions  develop  and 
enforce  codes  of  ethics. 

The  ad  brought  to  mind  a  proposition  ad- 
vanced somewhat  earlier  by  Harvard  econo- 
mist Kenneth  J.  Arrow.  Mr.  Arrow  is  one  of 
four  Americans  to  have  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Economics,  and  therefore  even  his  casual 
speculations  might  merit  some  attention.  Yet 
his  suggestion  that  businesses  and  profes- 
sions consider  adopting  well-defined  codes 
of  ethical  behavior — an  idea  broached  in  a 
university  speech  and  then  develop>ed  in  an 
article  in  a  learned  Journal — was  completely 
ignored. 

"I  didn't  expect  an  Instant  national  de- 
bate," he  says,  but  I  did  think  I  might  get 
a  letter  or  two." 

The  idea  isn't  all  that  revolutionary, 
either.  Doctors  and  lawyers  have  long  had 
ethical  codes  of  sorts.  Drug  firms  have  set 
forth  proper  advertising  rules.  Some  indus- 
tries have  specified  minimum  quality  stand- 
ards. But  many  of  these  codes  are  generally 
disregarded  and  most  industries  have  none  at 
all. 

Mr.  Arrow  rejects  the  Milton  Friedman  ar- 
gument that  businesses  have  no  social  obli- 
gations— that  each  firm  should  aim  only  to 
maximize  its  profits.  This  notion  makes  good 
economic  sense  in  many  Instances,  he 
agrees,  but  in  many  other  situations  "profit 
maximization  is  not  socially  desirable." 

A  business  may  harm  or  Impose  special 
costs  on  the  public;  It  pollutes  the  local  air  or 
water,  or  Increases  congestion  In  one  part  of 
town.  The  seller  of  a  product  may  know  far 
more  about  its  quality  or  safety  than  the 
buyer  does,  and  so  the  buyer  may  need 
special  protection.  The  average  person  buy- 
ing a  car  or  hiring  a  lawyer  or  architect  is 
far  less  able  to  Judge  the  true  value  of  what 
he  Is  getting  than  is  the  large  auto  manufac- 
turer buving  steel  or  building  a  new  plant. 

Government  control  is  one  way  to  create 
or  enforce  social  responsibility  on  bu.slness, 
but  Mr.  Arrow  finds  this  a  slow  and  inflex- 
ible solution  Tax  policy  can  deal  with  some 
problems — extra  taxes  on  polluting  firms,  for 
example — but  Mr.  Arrow  can't  see  its  ap- 
plication to  product  safety  or  product  qual- 
ity. Damage  suits  and  other  legal  actions 
tend  to  be  costly  control  devices,  often  with 
all-or-nothing  outcomes. 

So  why  not  ethical  codes — "some  gener- 
ally-understood definition  of  appropriate 
behavior"?  Writing  in  PubUc  Policy.  Mr. 
Arrow  admits  "this  may  seem  to  be  a 
strange  possibility  for  an  economist  to  raise," 
but  argues  that  "when  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  knowledge  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  market,  recognized  ethical  codes  can 
be  ...  a  great  contribution  to  economic 
efficiency." 

For  example,  the  medical  profession's  code 
of  ethics  may  not  be  universally  followed, 
but  it  is  practiced  widely  enough  to  create 
a  popular  presumption  that  each  doctor  acts 
with  the  patient's  welfare  in  mind — that  he 
will  not.  say,  order  unnecessary  tests  or 
operations.  The  code  protects  patients,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  also  benefits  doctors  by  maintain- 
ing the  public's  trust  in  the  entire  profession. 

An  ordinary  car  buyer,  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  two  used  cars  of  substantlallv 
different  quality,  might  be  willing  to  pay  the 
same  for  each.  But  If  the  quality  differences 
were  made  clear,  one  buyer  might  prefer  a 
cheaper  car  with  defects-^he  might  be  plan- 
ning to  drive  it  only  a  short  while — while  an- 
other buyer,  planning  longer  use.  might  pre- 
fer to  spend  more  for  a  car  with  fewer  de- 
fects From  an  overall  economic  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Arrow  contends,  this  situation  is 
far  more  intelligent. 

So  he  would  have  Industry  explore  codes 
that  require  certain  information  to  be  pro- 
vided on  product  safety,  or  even  set  mini- 
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mum  safety  standards.  On  product  quality. 
he  d  stick  with  full  disclosure,  rather  than 
miulznum  standards:  "there's  plenty  of  room 
In  our  economy  for  Inferior  merchandise  at 
low  prices,"  he  states,  "so  long  as  people 
know  what  they're  getting  for  their  money." 
Codes  for  professionals  might  set  out  liability 
for  faulty  performance,  or  require  advance 
notice  to  the  client  of  likely  costs. 

Mr.  Arrow  isn't  so  Ivory-towered  that  he 
doesn't  see  all  the  hurdles — the  public  skepti- 
cism, the  Industry  resistance,  the  unethical 
Arm  that  doesn't  abide  by  the  code.  But  he 
doesn't  think  the  scheme  Is  so  wildly  Imprac- 
tical, either. 

"A  cloee  look  reveals  that  a  great  deal  of 
economic  life  depends  for  Its  viability  on  a 
certain  limited  degree  of  ethical  commit- 
ment," he  writes.  "There  is  almost  invariably 
some  element  of  trust  and  confidence."  Much 
business  Is  still  done  verbally,  without  writ- 
ten contracts:  deliveries  are  made  presently, 
with  payment  later. 

The  fact  that  so  many  industries  now  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  few  large  firms  makes  ethical 
codes  more  feasible,  he  says.  Most  of  these 
firms  are  honorable  and  well-intentioned, 
and  so  should  see  real  benefit  in  such  codes; 
protection  against  less-ethical  competitors, 
and  a  means  to  build  public  confidence  In  the 
IndU'-.try  In  general. 

Moreover,  he  points  out.  It  would  then  be 
"clearly  In  the  Interest  of  those  who  are  obey- 
ing the  codes  to  enforce  them,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  violations,  to  use  the  ethical  and  so- 
cial pressures  of  the  society  at  large  against 
their  less  scrupulous  rivals." 

Some  Industries  might  see  another  benefit 
from  workable,  widely-accepted  codes. 
Though  Mr.  Arrow  Insists  the  codes  wouldn't 
rule  out  occasional  resort  to  government  reg- 
ulation, penalty  taxes,  or  private  legal  action, 
the  codes  might  actually  work  out  that  way 
much  of  the  time,  helping  businesses  to  stave 
off  tough  government  control  or  damage 
suits. 

"One  must  not  expect  miraculous  transfor- 
mations in  human  behavior,"  economist 
Arrow  concedes.  But  he  obviously  believes 
that  ethical  codes  for  buslne.'ss  require  no 
great  miracle,  but  only  some  thoughtful,  un- 
emotional consideration. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  JOINS  IN 
THE  DEBATE  OVER  NATION'AL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.-=ident.  the 

Federal  Government  will  someday  soon 

I  am  convinced— puarantee  "  decent 
health  care  to  all  its  citizens  as  a  matter 
of  right 

The  public,  fed  up  with  the  hieh  costs 
and  poor  availability  of  health  care  in 
this  country,  wants  and  needs  a  work- 
able, comprehensive  national  health  In- 
surance plan. 

In  respon.'^e.  President  Nixon,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  refurbished 
his  administration's  national  health 
insurance  prcposai  and  is  working  hard 
to  seU  it  to  the  people.  And  Congre.ss 
has  before  it  a  half-dozen  different 
health  insuranre  bills. 

The  question  is:  wljat  kind  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  will 
come  closest  to  providing  decent  hoalth 
care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all  Ameri- 
cans? 

President  Nixon's  newest  health  in- 
suiance  prooosal  is  a  significant  advance 
over  his  first  proposal  2  years  ago. 

The  basic  benefits  are  decidedly  Im- 
proved over  those  he  first  proposed,  and 
his  new  plan  would  extend  coverage  to 


many  segments  of  the  population  ex- 
cluded under  his  preTious  proposal. 

However,  the  administration's  proposal 
would  require  middle  and  marginal  low- 
income  families  to  make  e.xcessive  pay- 
ments which  would  deter  their  receiving 
comprehensive  and  preventative  health 
care.  I  am  slso  mo;t  concerned  thRt  the 
average  illness  would  then  turn  out  to 
cost  more  out-of-pocket  to  the  medicare 
beneficiary  than  at  present  under  medi- 
care. In  its  analysis  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal, the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  estimated  that  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  under  the  plan  of  the  aver- 
age 12-day  hospital  stay  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  would  be  quadrupled — ris- 
ing from  the  present  $84  to  $342. 

In  addition,  some  services  now  pro- 
vided under  medicaid  for  indigent  per- 
sons would  be  acquired  to  pay  for  a  por- 
tion of  basic  services  now  provided  to 
them  at  no  cost.  The  preventlv?  health 
care  benefits  presently'  available  to  medi- 
caid beneficiaries  up  to  the  age  of  18 
would  be  limited  and  would  apply  only 
to  individuals  up  to  the  age  of  13. 

Another  sleeper  iji  the  Nixon  plan 
would  deny  the  right  to  medical  care  at 
Federal  expense — historically  mandated 
for  American  merchant  seamen  since  the 
first  days  of  the  Republic — by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  the  first 
time,  to  charge  for  such  services. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  give  the  health 
iJisui-ance  industry  a  major  responsibility 
in  administering  reimbursement  with 
almost  no  Federal  regulatory  standards 
or  procedures. 

I  also  do  not  think  Mr.  Nixon— or  who- 
ever put  together  his  proposal — gave 
enough  consideration  to  the  errors  of  the 
original  medicare  program,  where  there 
were  insufficient  procedures  to  control 
overall  health  care  costs — especially  dur- 
ing hospitalization — or  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  more  eflBcient  and  effective 
use  of  expensive  medical  resource.'^. 

Senator  Kennedy's  Health  Security 
Act,  S.  3.  of  which  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  offers  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive benefits  and  farsighted  plan  to 
deal  with  the  health  crisis  in  our  country. 

A  national  health  system  under  our 
proposal,  S.  3,  would  address  these  con- 
cerns through  a  more  equitable  payment 
system,  through  a  comprehensive  benefit 
package  stressing  preventive  care,  with 
no  copayments  or  deductibles;  through 
advance  reimbursement  of  health  pro- 
viders as  an  incentive  to  provide  care  in 
the  most  economic  manner;  and  through 
the  establishment  of  a  re-^ource  develop- 
ment fund  to  support  Innovative  health 
svst^ms,  train  needed  heaHh  per-^onnel. 
and  substantially  expand  the  availabilitv 
of  services  in  local  communities. 

I  v/ill  be  actively  participating  in  the 
deliberations  on  all  the  pending  national 
health  insurance  legislation,  and  will  trv 
hard  to  see  to  it  that  a  proposal  is  en- 
acted which  will  give  all  necessary  pro- 
tection to  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
receive  full  heaith  care,  and  will  improve 
the  accessibility,  availability,  apd  ac- 
ceptability of  comprehensive  preventive 
health  care  without  skyrocketing  costs, 
and  with  a  full  range  of  choice  for  the 
patient. 
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THE  ENERGY  CHISIG  AND  THE 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  Is  not  only  a  man 
of  strong  conviction$  but  is  extremely 
articulate  in  presenting  them.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  he  sent 
to  President  Nixon  concerning  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis  with  particular  ref- 
erence to   the   transportation   problem. 

The  telegram  is  not  unfriendly  to  the 
President;  Indeed,  Governor  Thomson 
is  one  of  the  President's  strongest  sup- 
porters. Nevertheless  he  is  not  one  to 
mince  words  and  I  believe  that  his  forth- 
right approach  to  the  present  domestic 
situation  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Telegram  sent  to  President  Nixon, 
February  6.  1974) 

Peep.tjaby  6,  1974 
The  PREsrcENT,  ' 

The  White  House.  i 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENTi  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  you  and  your  administration,  I 
would  respectfuUy  urge  your  firm  and  con- 
structive leadership  in  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  nation,  and  especially  the  cur- 
rent Independent  truckers'  strike". 

Freezing  fuel  prices  at  the  nozzel  for  the 
rest  of  the  month  is  no  more  the  answer 
to  the  truckers'  problems  than  a  pall  of  wa- 
ter would  be  for  a  raging  fire. 

Silly  talk  from  your  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Implying  that  governors  lack  guts  In 
handling  violence  only  adds  gas  to  the 
flames.  I  believe  that  most  governors  will 
stand  on  their  constitutional  oaths  to  en- 
force their  laws  fairly  and  firmly,  as  I  did 
last  Monday  when  truckers  surrounded  our 
State  House  with  their  rigs. 

The  real  problem  is  that  we  have  al- 
lowed our  rail  system  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  of  vanishing  usefulness. 

Trucks  on  highways,  especially  using  the 
excellent  network  of  Interstate  Highways 
begun  by  Republican  President  Elsenhow- 
er, constitute  the  only  economical,  speedy 
and  practical  way  to  move  goods  for  Amer- 
ica from  .source  to  consumer. 

Trucks  are  the  natloas'  bloodstream  run- 
ning through  the  arterlps  of  commerce. 

Without  the  smooth  pulse  beat  of  loaded 
trucks  humming  over  our  highways  day 
and  night  we  v.ould  quickly  become  u  sick 
and  even  dying  nation. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of  our 
New  Hampshire  Independent  truckers  and 
also  members  of  the  steering  committee  of 
Independent  truckers  who  met  over  the 
weekend  In  Washington.  I  believe  that  these 
truckers  have  serious  and  legitimate  gripes. 
The  most  important  of  these  include — 

a.  Uncertainty  of  fuel  supplies  when  mov- 
me  across  the  nation. 

b.  Spiraling  costs  of  fuel,  tires,  and  parts 
which  have  neither  been  checked  nor  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

c.  Archaic  I.C.C.  and  other  federal  regu- 
lations drawrTi  In  bygone  years  when  rallroadi 
dominated  commerce,  which  complicate  and 
make  Inefficient  the  free  flow  of  goods  by 
trucks. 

d.  Failure  to  compen-sate  for  the  slower 
highway  speeds  by  allowing  heavier  and  long- 
er load  limits.  ~ 

While  these  problems  have  not  all  grown 
out  of  energy  crisis,  they  have  certainly 
been  spotlighted  by  It. 
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Ks,  vou  know,  the  great  majority  of  truck- 
ers are  responsible,  patriotic  Americans. 
They  need  help  to  help  America. 

An  immediate  response  to  these  critical 
problems,  both  short  term  and  long  term,  Is 
essential. 

I  would  rspectfuUy  urge  for  your  care- 
ful consideration  the  following  action. 

1  The  Immediate  appolntmer.t  of  a  direc- 
tor of  truck  transportation  In  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  subordinate  to  Mr.  Simon,  but 
with  full  power  to  get  tru:k  traffic  flowing 
at  once.  This  will  require  iron-clad  assur- 
ances to  the  truckers  that  fuel  will  be  avail- 
able, increased  costs  will  not  rest  on  the 
truclcers  thus  forcing  them  into  bankruptcy, 
ancient  unworkable  regulations  will  be  re- 
vised, and  uniform  national  load  and  di- 
mension limitations  will  be  Improved. 

2  The  appointment  at  once  of  a  director  of 
energy  production,  under  Mr.  Simon,  who 
will  have  full  power  to  encourage  and  direct 
the  rapid  development  of  all  forms  of  energy. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  are  trying  to  build 
a  reSnery  and  a  nuclear  plant  and  are  hav- 
ing even  at  this  late  hour  as  much  trouble 
with  the  mass  of  environmental  red  tape  as 
the  nation  had  with  the  Alaska  pipe  line. 

3.  A  strong  appeal  by  you  to  the  nation  to 
respond  to  constructive  presidential  leader- 
ship This  appeal  must  be  made  over  and 
over  again  to  the  people.  They  must  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  want  them 
to  do  about  an  energy  crisis  which  could 
become  a  national  calamity  unless  we  act 
more  Imaginatively  and  aggressively  than  we 
have  thus  far. 

We  must  lay  aside  old  ways  and  old  habits 
or  we  shall  quickly  become  an  old,  tired  and 
declining   nation   like   Britain. 

Eatloning.  striking  and  price  controls  must 
never  be  America's  mate  answer  to  economic 
woes 

America's  material  greatness  sprang  from  a 
free  enterprise  system  that  challenged  every 
man  to  do  his  best  for  the  highest  possible 
reward. 

We  need  your  positive  leadership  to  see 
that  that  great  system  Is  promptly  relieved 
of  the  stlffllng  web  of  bureaucratic  restric- 
tions. 

Your  prompt  and  constructive  action  In 
solving  these  domestic  problems  will  bury 
the  tribulations  of  Watergate  In  the  strong 
tide  of  a  leadership  to  which  all  America 
can  and  will  respond. 
Respectfully, 

Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr. 


ANNALS  OF  INDUSTRY— CASUAL- 
"HES  OF  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  29,  1973  issue  of  New  Yorker 
magazine  contains  an  article  by  Paul 
Brodeur  entitled  "Annals  of  Industry: 
Casualties  of  the  Workplace."  The  arti- 
cle is  the  first  of  a  five  part  series  dealing 
with  the  hazards  of  asbestos  manufac- 
ture. I  feel  that  the  article  is  noteworthy 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  it  is  a  most  appalling  expose 
of  the  lax  enforcement  of.  and  indus- 
trial disrespect  for,  governmental  health 
and  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  Brodeur  re'views  the  history  of  as- 
bestos manufacture  and  medical  research 
related  to  asbestos.  He  states  that,  of  all 
the  industrial  hazards,  none  is  considered 
more  serious  than  occupational  exposure 
to  asbestos.  Indeed,  1  out  of  every  5 
deaths  among  asbestos  insulation  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  due  to  lung 
cancer;  almost  1  out  of  every  10  deaths 
among  these  workers  is  due  to  mesothe- 
lioma, an  invariably  fatal  tumor  of  the 
linings  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  which 


rarely  occurs  witliout  some  exposure  to 
asbestos;  another  1  out  of  every  10 
deaths  among  these  workers  is  due  to 
asbestosis,  scarring  of  the  lungs  result- 
ing from  inhalation  of  asbestos  fibers; 
and  almost  half  of  the  asbestos  workers 
are  dying  of  some  form  of  asbestos 
disease. 

These  frightening  statistics  were  un- 
covered thiough  the  tireless  research  of 
Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff,  tiie  director  of 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine's  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Laboratory,  and 
Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice  president 
for  Epidemiology  and  statistics  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Both  men 
have  been  active  in  asbestos  research  for 
many  years  and  have  advised  numerous 
commissions  designed  to  investigate  the 
health  hazards  of  the  asbestos  industry. 
The  author  observes  that,  despite  these 
tragic  findings,  there  has  been  a  sorry 
lack  of  Government  concern  for  occu- 
pational exposure  to  asbestos.  The  arti- 
cle furnishes  an  alarming  picture  of  the 
medical-industrial  disregard  for  the 
health  of  the  asbestos  worker  and  of  the 
gross  inadequacies  of  the  Government's 
enforcement  of  health  safety  regula- 
tioris  in  the  asbestos  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamious  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  'Annals  of  In- 
dustry: Casualties  of  the  Workplace,"  by 
Mr.  Paul  Brodeur  from  the  October  29, 
1973  issue  of  New  Yorker  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ANNAL.S  OF  Industry:   CAStrALTiES  of  the 
Workplace 

1 some  nonsekiors  violations 

A  year  ago  last  winter,  a  fiurry  of  unusual 
activity  accompanied  the  closing  of  a  fac- 
tory owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Corning  Cor- 
poration in  Tyler,  Texas,  a  city  of  sixty  thou- 
sand about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Dallas. 
Production  stopped  on  February  3.  1972,  and 
then  the  factory,  which  for  more  than  seven- 
teen years  had  been  manufacturing  asbestos 
Insi-lation,  was  subjected  to  a  cleanup  of 
prodigious  scope  and  Intensity.  Under  the 
scruilny  of  armed  Plnkerton  guards,  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  company  to  keep  unau- 
thorized persons  away  from  the  plant  and  Its 
nearby  dumps,  sixty-two  employees  spent  a 
week  scraping  asbestos  wast«  from  machin- 
ery and  other  equipment,  and  removing  and 
biTving  truckload  after  truckload  of  asbes- 
tos scrap  that  had  accumulated  in  the  plant. 
This  work  force  was  laid  off  permanently 
on  February  11th,  and  a  crew  of  four  main- 
tenance men  spent  the  next  two  weeks  wash- 
ing down  ceilings  and  walls  and  steam- 
cleaning  every  piece  of  machinery  In  sight. 
Meanwhile,  thlrty-five^housand  burlap  sacks. 
in  which  amojlte  asbestos  had  been  shipped 
to  the  factory  from  mines  in  South  Africa, 
and  which,  once  emptied,  had  been  sold  for 
a  nickel  apiece  to  some  of  the  rose  nu'"S'»rles 
for  which  the  Dallas-Tyler  area  Is  famous. 
were  reptirchased  by  Pittsburgh  Corning  at 
double  the  price.  bro\ight  back  to  the  plant 
In  trucks,  and  burled  at  one  of  the  factory's 
dumps. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  the  skeleton 
crew,  uslns  ?cetvlene  torche.';.  cut  un  three 
one-hundred-and-flftv-foct-long  chain  con- 
vevor  belts.  thre»  flve-hundred-nound  cr- 
clone  machines,  and  hundred-'^  of  feet  of  ven- 
tilation pipe,  all  of  which  were  then  taken 
outside  and  burled  in  a  dump.  Other  nieces 
of  heavy  equipment,  including  eight  twelve- 
foot-high  feeding  machines,  three  one-hun- 
dred-foot-long  drying    ovens,    and    a   dozen 


dust  collectors,  were  cut  up  and  sold  for 
junk,  and  still  other  Items,  such  as  saws,  an 
asbestos -scrap  grinder,  and  the  draw  works 
and  gears  for  the  ovens,  were  shipped  by  rail 
*o  Pittsburgh  Corr.lng's  home  office,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. By  the  end  of  March,  t'ne  Pinkertons 
were  no  longer  needed — there  being  very  little 
left  on  the  Tyler  plant  for  ar.y  trespasser  to 
see — and  by  the  end  of  Avril  practically 
nothing  remained  cf  the  factory  except  two 
dilapidated  wooden  buildings,  which  had 
once  been  warehouses  at  Camp  Fannin,  a 
Second  World  War  tralnhig  center  and  P.O.W. 
camp.  One  of  them — the  production 
building — was  virtually  empty:  the  other, 
the  factory's  storage  area,  was  half  filled  with 
sacks  of  amoslte-asbestos  fibre,  which  the 
company  had  not  used  before  shutting  the 
plant. 

Although  Pittsburgh  Coming  never  gave 
any  official  reason  for  the  drastic  tidying  up 
that  accompanied  the  closing  of  Its  Tyler 
plant,  an  explanation  of  the  shutdown  Itself 
was  made  two  weeks  before  by  E.  W.  Holman, 
the  corporations  vice-president  in  charge  of 
nianufacturing  and  technology.  In  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
on  January  19th.  Holman  said  that  Increased 
costs  of  buymg  amoslte-asbestos  fibre  and 
transporting  it  from  South  Africa,  plus  the 
fact  that  his  company  was  finding  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  market  Its  finished 
product  because  of  competition,  had  brought 
about  a  decision  to  cease  operations  at  the 
Tyler  plant  and  at  a  Pittsburgh  Corning  plant 
in  Port  Allegany.  Pennsylvania.  He  remarked 
that  "new  clean-air  restrictions"  had  also 
played  a  role  m  "speeding  up"  the  closing  of 
the  two  factories,  since  the  reatrictions  would 
have  forced  his  company  to  install  costly 
filtering  equipment  in  order  to  bring  the 
level  of  asbestos  dust  In  the  lactorles  down  to 
lawful  limits.  According  to  the  Courier- 
Times.  Holman  acknowledged  that  asbestos 
fibres  posed  a  health  hazard,  but  added  that 
he  knew  of  no  specific  Pittsburgh  Coming 
employee  who  was  suffering  from  significant 
Illness  as  a  result  of  working  with  the 
product. 

Three  weeks  after  Holman's  remarks  were 
published  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the 
situation  at  the  Tyler  plant  was  given  by  An- 
thony Mazzccchl.  the  director  cf  the  Legisla- 
tive Department  of  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  which 
had  represented  employees  at  the  factory 
since  1962.  Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in 
Washington.  DC  on  February  lOth,  Maz- 
zocchl  dl-'closed  that  a  government  survey 
had  shown  major  Industrial-hygiene  defi- 
ciencies In  the  operation  of  the  plant.  In- 
cluding a  grossly  inadequate  ventilation  sys- 
tem, which  had  resulted  In  alrborne-asbestoe 
levels  constituting  a  critical  occupational 
health  hazard  According  to  Mazzocchl.  the 
survey  had  determined  that  seven  of  the 
eighteen  workers  who  had  been  employed  at 
the  factory  for  ten  years  or  more  showed 
symptoms  of  asbestosis — scarring  of  the 
lungs  caused  by  Inhalation  of  asbestos 
fibres — which  Is  a  significant  Illness  by  al- 
most any  .'^tandwd.  In  that  it  Is  Irreversible, 
untreatable,  often  disabling,  and  frequently 
fatal. 

Pointing  out  that  asbestos  has  also  been 
proved  to  be  a  potent  carcinogen.  Maazocchl 
voiced  the  fear  that  many  of  th»  men  who 
had  worked  in  the  factory  would  one  day  be 
afflicted  with  lung  cancer  or  other  malignant 
tumors  Moreover,  he  indicated  that  a  health 
hazard  might  extend  far  Ijeyond  the  plant, 
because  the  company  had  sold  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  b-arlap  sacks  contamlnat«d  with  as- 
bestos dust  to  nurserymen,  who  used  them 
to  wrap  evergreens  and  other  stock  for  ship- 
ment to  retailers  and  gardeners  throughout 
the  nation. 

For  Its  part,  Pittsburgh  Corning  made  a 
public  response  only  to  the  last  of  Maz- 
zocchl's  disclosures.  On  February  16th,  a 
spokesman  for  the  company  admitted  to  a 
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reporter  for  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph 
that  thlrty-flve  thousand  burlap  bags  had 
been  recalled  from  the  Dallas-Tyler  area,  but 
he  denied  that  there  was  any  reason  to  con- 
sider them  a  health  hazard.  The  apparent 
contradiction  In  this  statement  was  not  re- 
solved by  the  manager  of  the  Tyler  plant 
who  was  quoted  at  the  same  time  as  defying 
anyone  to  And  any  of  the  bags  In  question. 
"We've  hired  bulldozers  to  put  all  those  bags 
underground,"  he  said,  making  an  assertion 
that  would  soon  apply  to  much  of  the  factory 
equipment  as  well.  By  then,  however,  word 
had  got  out  that  conslderablv  more  of  the 
Tyler  plant  was  burled  than  burlap  bags  and 
cut-up  machinery. 

In  a  sense,  the  story  of  the  Tyler  plant 
begins  with  the  founding  of  the  Union  As- 
bestos &  Rubber  Company.  In  Chicago,  in 
1918.  According  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  American  and  Canadian 
insurance  companies  were  even  then  gener- 
ally declining  to  insure  asbestos  workers  be- 
cause of  the  assumed  hazardous  conditions 
of    the   asbestos    Industry.    Union    Asbestos 
started  out  as  a  jobber  of  railway  supplies 
and  an  assembler  of  flnUhed  asbestos  and 
rubber  products.  Business  expanded  rapidly, 
thanks  to  the  development  of  a  flexible  as- 
bestos  tope,   which   achieved    wide   use   for 
insulating  pipes  In  steam  locomotives,  and 
to   1928  Union  Asbestos  built  a  factory  In 
Cicero,  XlUnois,  to  manufacture  asbestos  tex- 
tUes,   Insulation   materials,   packings,   brake 
linings,  and  gaskets,  and  a  varletv  of  rubber 
products.  Another  leap  forward  'took  place 
In  the  mld-thlrtles,  when  the  company  de- 
veloped an  amoslte-asbestos  pipe  Insulation 
for  the  Navy.  Amoslte  Is  a  varletv  of  asbestos 
found  In  large  deposits  In  the  Transvaal  re- 
gion of  South  Africa,  and  It  had  never  been 
used    before    in    the    United    States,    where 
most  asbestos  products  had  been   (and  con- 
tinue to  be)  made  of  chrysotlle.  a  variety  of 
the  mineral  that  exists  in  vast  deposits  In 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  accounts 
for  nlnety-flve  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. Because  It  is  as  heat-resistant  as 
chrysotlle.     and    can     be    purchased     more 
cheaply,  amoslte  was  chosen  for  Insulating 
the  pipes,  turbines,  and  boilers  of  modern 
warships,  and  by  1940  the  Navys  demands 
for  amoslte  pipe  Insulation  were  such  that 
Union  Asbestos — or  una«co,  as  It  had  come 
to  be   known— started  a  plant  In  Paterson 
New    Jersey.    During    the    war    years,    the 
UNARco    plants     in     Cicero    and     Paterson 
churned  out  amoslte  pipe  covering  for  the 
Navy  around  the  clock,  winning  numerous 
Army-Navy    "E"    awards.    Such    Insulation 
continued   to   be  much   In  demand   In   the 
postwar  period,  and   In   1949  the  company 
set  up  a  third  plant  to  manufacture  it.  in 
McGregor,  Texas.  Then.  In  November  of  1954 
as  part  of  a  consolidation  program,  the  com- 
pany shut  the  McGregor  and  Paterson  fac- 
tories,   and    opened    the    factory    at    Tyler 
Texas.  ' 

Little  was  known  about  the  Tyler  plant 
except  that  It  was  set  up  to  operate  generaUy 
Uke  the  factory  in  Patterson.  However,  some 
Information  that  would  one  day  Impart  tre- 
mendous medical  significance  to  this  simi- 
larity was  Just  then  beginning  to  be  developed 
by  Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff.  a  chest  physician 
who  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  City  UnlversUv  of  New  York  di- 
rector of  its  Environmental  Sciences  Labora- 
tory, and  a  pioneer  in  the  Held  of  asbestos 
epidemiology.  A  native  of  New  York  City  Dr 
Selikoff  interned  at  the  Beth  Israel  HospltaJ 
to  Newark:  did  hU  pathology  work  at  Mount 
Sinal,  where  he  has  been  a  member  of  ^he 
staff  since  1947;  and  became  a  chest  physician 
at  the  Sea  View  Hospital,  on  Staten  island 
specializing  to  tuberculosis.  In  1951.  he  par- 
ticipated to  the  basic  research  on  IsonlazH— 
the  antibiotic  drug  that,  by  effectively  kUllnK 
tubercle    bacUll,    has    provided    a    cure    for 


tuberculosis— and  la  1953  he  founded  a  medi- 
cal clinic  In  Paterson.  where,  by  chance 
seventeen  of  his  early  patients  were  men 
who  worked  in  the  nearby  UNAKCO  plant. 

At   the   time,  fifteen   of  the  men  showed 
some  evidence  of  pulmonary  defects  resulttog 
from  the  inhalatloa  of  asbestos.  When  the 
Paterson  factory  closed,  they  went  Into  other 
work,  and  at  that  point  Dr.  Selikoff  decided 
to   conttoue   his   observation   of   them   with 
X-ray  examtoatlons  and  lung-function  tests 
to  determine  the  history  and  the  natural 
course  of  asbestos  to  men  who  would  not  be 
further  exposed,   but   in   whose   tissues   the 
previously  Inhaled  fibres  would  remain.  This 
was  the  start  of  a  long  Journey  of  discovery 
for  Dr.  Selikoff,  who  would  eventually  help 
to  demonstrate  that  asbestos  is  one  of  the 
major  industrial  causes  of  cancer.  At  the 
time,  he  was  toterested  chiefly  to  asbestos 
because  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  lela- 
tlonshlp  between  asbestos  and  cancer,  which 
had  previously  been  suggested  by  a  number 
of  medical  authorltUs,  would  prove  to  be  a 
serious  problem.  As   things  turned  out    he 
changed  his  mind.  In  1954,  all  seventeen  men 
from  the  Paterson  factory  were  working  and 
apparently  able-bodied. 

Today,  only  two  of  them  are  alive   Of  the 
fifteen  who  died,  seven  were  victims  of  lung 
cancer,  two  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  four 
of   asbestos,    and   one    of    malignant    meso- 
thelioma—an  Invariably  fatal  tumor  of  the 
pleura,  the  membrane  that  encases  the  lung, 
or  of  the  peritoneum,  a  similar  membrane 
that  lines  the  abdominal  cavltv — which  rarely 
occurs   without  some  exposure  to  asbestos 
(One    of    the    fifteen    deaths    was    of   heart 
disease.)  As  early  as  1961,  by  which  time  sLc 
of  the  seventeen  had  died.  Dr.  Selikoff  began 
to  suspect  the  worst  for  men  who  were  occu- 
patlonally  exposed  to  the  mtoeral.  At  rhat 
time,  he  wrote  to  Edwin  E.  Hokln,  the  presi- 
dent of  UNARCO,  asking  him  to  make  em- 
ployment records  available,  so  that  he  could 
undertake  a  survey  of  all  the  men  who  had 
worked  In  the  Paterson  factory.  Hokln  turneo 
the   request   down,  saying  the  records  were 
not  available,  but  he  was  surely  aware  that 
men  who  had  worked  In  the  Paterson  factory 
might  be  having  medical  problems,  for  during 
the  ntoeteen-flftles  the  company  had  oaid 
out  substantial   amounts  of  money  to  "em- 
ployees of  the  plant  who  had  become  dis- 
abled with  asbestos. 

Dr.  Selikoff  then  wrote  to  several  other 
large  asbestos  manufacturers  In  the  United 
States  to  ask  about  the  health  experience  In 
their  plants,  and  was  unable  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation from  any  of  them.  Meanwhile  he  and 
Dr.  Jacob  Churg.  the  chief  pathologist  at 
Barnett  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Paterson  who 
nad  himself  been  finding  asbestosls  and'  lung 
cancer  In  a  large  number  of  workers  from  the 
Paterson  factory,  took  their  data  to  Dr  Ros- 
coe  P.  Kandle,  the  Commissioner  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Departmect  of  Health.  Concern- 
ed about  the  sltuatloE.  Dr.  Kandle  applied 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
for  funds  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Pater- 
son plant  and  to  make  a  statewide  survey  to 
decermtoe  how  many  j)eople  were  being  oc- 
cupatlonally  exposed  To  asbestos.  However 
the  request  was  denied,  lack  of  resources  be- 
mg  given  as  the  reason. 

Stace  Dr.  Selikoff  alreadv  knew  that  men 
who  had  worked  In  a  Insulation  factorv  were 
dytog  of  asbestosls  or  cancer  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  he  felt  that  men  who  were  Installing 
such  materials  might  also  risk  disease  and 
early  to  1962  he  made  contact  with  officials 
of  New  York  Local  12  and  Newark  Local  32 
of  the  International  Association  of  Heat  and 
Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  The 
asbestos  Insulators  had  been  trvtog  for  years 
Without  luooesa  to  Interest  doctors  and  vari- 
ous government  agencies  to  their  medical 
problems,  so  they  were  only  too  glad  to  co- 
operate, and  they  urged  Dr.  Selikoff  to  study 
the  effects  of  asbestos  exposure  among  their 
members.  He  accepted  the  responsibility  and 
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though  continutog  to  monitor  those  of  hi. 
original  seventeen  patients  who  had  survived 
temporarily  abandoned  his  project  to  studv 
the  other  men  who  had  worked  in  the  Pa^r 
son  factory.  At  the  time,  he  did  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  UNARCO  plant  to  Tt 
ler,  Texas.  "j  ly- 

The  Tyler  plant  was  then  thriving  but  wa.« 
about  to  change  hands.  UNARCO  held  a  lar« 
contract  with  the  Navy  to  provide  pipe  cof 
erlng  for  atomic  submartoes,  and  the  factor^ 
was  also  producing  insulation  for  the  chemi 
cal-processlng  Industry  on  the  nearby  OmJ 
Coast,  which  was  growtog  rapidly.  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  company  had  acquired 
half  a  dozen  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  products  unrelated  to  asbestos   and 
this  diversification  had  altered  the  objective 
of  Its  managers,  who  decided  to  quit  the  as 
bestos  business  altogether.  As  a  result    the 
company  sold  the  Tyler  plant  In  1962  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation— a  Joint  ven- 
ture of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Companv 
(now  call  PPG  Industries)  and  the  CornUig 
Glass  Works— and  the  production  of  amoslte 
asbestos  pipe  covering  conttoued  as  before 
By  the  summer  of  1863,  however,  the  new 
owners   were   apparently   entertaining  some 
mlsglvtogs  about  working  conditions  in  the 
factory,  for  at  that  time  they  asked  the  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Foundation  of  America  to 
evaluate  the  asbestos-dust  hazard  there  The 
foundation,  which  Is  to  Pittsburgh,  describes 
Itself  as    an  a-ssoclatlon  of  industries  for  the 
advancement    of    healthful    working   condl- 
tlons,"  and  it  Is  financed  entirely  by  Industrr 
It  sent  industrial-hygiene  engineers  to  the 
Tyler  plant    In   July  and   August   to  review 
the  potential  health  hazards  of  handllns  as- 
bestos and  to  take  samples  of  airborne  as- 
bestos-dust  concentrations. 

In  its  report  to  Pittsburgh  Corntog,  th« 
foundation  made  no  mention  of  any  health 
hazard,  and  assured  the  company  that   ex- 
cept  in  a  fexv  areas,  the  number  of  asbestos 
fibres  found  In  the  air  of  the  Tyler  plant  was 
well  below  the  threshold  limit  value  of  five 
million    particles    per   cubic   foot   of   air— a 
safety  standard  for  dust  in  asbestos  factories 
that  had  been  adopted  In  1946  by  the  Ameri- 
can Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial 
Hyglemsts.  which,  despite  its  Impostog  title 
is  not  a  government  agency  but  a  voluntary 
organization    with    members    from    variouk 
groups.  Including  Industry,  and  with  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  recommending  safety  stand- 
ards for  hazardous  substances  in   Industry 
Incredibly,  the  authors  of  the  foundation's 
report  appear  to  have  based  their  Judgment 
on  the  assumption  that  the  threshold  limit 
value  of  five  million  particles  per  cubic  foot 
meant  five  million  asbestos  fibres,  whereas 
the  proponents  of  the  threshold  limit  value 
had  Intended  it  to  apply  to  all  the  particular 
matter— fibrous  and  nonfibrous— in  a  given 
cubic  foot  of  air.  To  understand  the  magnl- 
tude  of  this  error,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the   study    upon    which    the    standard    was 
based  had  been  made  to  the  winter  of  1935-36 
In  four  asbestos-textile  plants  where  asbestos 
fibres   were  found   to  constitute  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  airborne  dust. 
The   asbestos   fibres    la   the   airborne   dust 
measured  In  the  Tyler  plant  bv  engineers  of 
the   Industrial   Hygiene  Foundation   ranged 
from  a  low  of  twenty-ntae  per  cent  to  a  high 
of  flfty-slx  per  cent.  The  foundation,  how- 
ever,   reported    the    percentages   as    If   they 
were  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and  con- 
tended Itself  with  maktog  recommendations 
for  better  housekeeptog.  better  ventilation 
equipment,    and    Improved   maintenance  of 
the  ventilation  system. 

These  measures  were  desperately  needed, 
but  there  Is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Pittsburgh  Corning  felt  compelled  to  Initiate 
them,  for  when  the  next  survey  of  the  plant 
was  made,  more  than  three  years  later,  con- 
ditions were  even  worsd.  By  that  time,  the 
company  had  acquired  a  new  medical  con- 
sultant- Dr.  Lee  B.  Grant,  a  retired  colonel. 
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who  had  been  Chief  of  Aerospace  Medicine 
lor  the  United  States  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  and  who  had  become  medical 
director  of  one  of  Pittsburgh  Corntog's  par- 
ent corporations,  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  m  1965.  At  Dr.  Grant's  request,  a 
survey  of  the  Tyler  plant  was  conducted 
In  November  of  1966  by  J.  T.  Destefano,  safety 
and  industrial -hygiene  engineer  for  the  glass 
division  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  to  see  If 
there  had  been  any  significant  change  In 
the  levels  of  airborne-asbestos  dust  since  the 
1963  survey.  After  analyzing  samples  of  air 
from  sixteen  different  areas  of  the  plant, 
Destefano  subsequently  reported  that  asbes- 
tos-fibre counts  exceeded  the  threshold  limit 
value  In  seven  Instances  and  that  in  three 
of  the  samples  the  count  was  twenty  million 
or  more  fibres  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  Destefano 
was.  apparently,  maktog  the  same  erroneous 
assumption  about  the  meantog  of  the  thresh- 
old limit  value  which  had  been  made  three 
years  before  by  engineers  of  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Foundation.  As  a  result,  though  he 
also  suggested  better  ventilation  equipment 
and  Improved  maintenance  of  the  ventilation 
system,  his  report  did  not  mention  that 
workers  at  the  Tyler  plant  were  breathing 
concentrations  of  asbestos  fibres  ten  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  recommended  safety 
standard  that  was  supposed  to  protect  them 
from  disease. 

During  the  span  from  1963  to  1966,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  new  Information  con- 
cerning the  biological  effects  of  asbestos  had 
been  developed  and  was  being  circulated 
through  the  medical  and  industrial  commu- 
nities. Perhaps  the  most  Importont  study 
of  the  period  was  the  one  that  Dr.  Selikoff 
conducted  of  the  asbestos  Insulators.  As  as- 
bestos workers  go,  these  men  had  compara- 
tively light  and  Intermittent  exposure;  they 
often  worked  out-of-doors  on  construction 
projects;  they  spent  half  their  time  worktog 
with  materials  other  than  asbestos;  and  most 
of  the  asbestos  materials  they  used  had  an 
asbestos  content  of  less  than  fifteen  per  cent. 
(The  men  at  the  Tyler  plant  worked  In  a 
confined,  far  dustier  atmosphere,  and  manu- 
factured a  product  that  had  an  asbestos  con- 
tent of  almost  ninety  per  cent.)  In  spite  of 
this  relatively  light  exposure,  however.  Dr. 
Selikoff  found  radiological  evidence  of 
fibrosis  of  the  lungs — that  Is,  scarring  of  the 
lungs — m  fully  half  of  eleven  hundred  and 
seventeen  members  of  the  two  locals  of  the 
Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos 
Workers.  Moreover,  among  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  men  with  more  than  twenty  years 
of  experience  In  the  trade,  he  found  that 
three  hundred  and  thlrty-uliie  had  deveolped 
asbestosls,  and  that  the  disease  had  by  then 
become  moderate  or  extensive  in  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Even  more  alarming  were  the  results  of  a 
mortality  study  of  workers  In  the  two  locals. 
During  the  early  part  of  1962,  Dr.  Selikoff 
and  his  administrative  assistant,  Mrs.  Janet 
S.  Kaffenburgh.  pored  over  the  union  records 
and  compiled  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  locals 
on  December  31.  1942.  and  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men  who  had  joined  be- 
tween then  and  December  31,  1962.  Prom  the 
union  employment  records,  they  obtatoed  de- 
tailed work  histories  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  men. 
Including  data  on  the  men's  leaving  work 
for  other  employment,  war  service,  Illness,  or 
retirement.  This  enabled  them  to  calculate 
the  onset  and  dviratlon  of  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos for  each  worker.  Records  of  the  union 
health-and-welfare  funds  provided  them 
with  the  dates  and  places  of  death  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  workers  who  had  died 
between  1942  and  1963.  and  copies  of  the 
death  certificates  of  all  but  one  of  them 
were  obtained.  In  addition,  autopsy  protocols, 
histological  specimens,  and  hospital  records 
were  reviewed  by  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Churg. 


the  Paterson  pathologist,  in  those  deaths 
(approximately  half  the  total)  which  occur- 
red In  hospitals. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  study.  Dr.  Selikoff 
and  Dr.  Churg  were  Joined  by  Dr.  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond,  vice-president  of  epidemiology 
and  statistics  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, who  had  participated  In  an  analysis  of 
the  medical  effects  of  the  atomic  explosions 
that  devastated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in 
1945,  and  whose  large-scale  epidemiological 
studies  of  more  than  a  million  men  and  wom- 
en provided  a  major  basis  for  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  1964  Surgeon  General's  report 
on  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  Stoce  pre- 
vious studies  had  suggested  that  lung  cancer 
associated  with  asbestosls  seldom  develops 
until  twenty  years  after  toltlal  exposure  to 
asbestos  dust,  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Hammond 
decided  to  limit  their  first  analysis  to  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  who  were 
on  the  union  rolls  as  of  December  31,  1942. 
Taking  the  men's  ages  toto  consideration. 
Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Hammond  then  set  about 
comparing  the  number  and  causes  of  death 
among  them  with  those  of  the  general  male 
population  in  the  United  States.  The  results 
were  depressing.  According  to  the  standard 
mortality  tables,  two  hundred  and  three 
deaths  could  have  been  expected  among  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two  workers.  Instead, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  not 
counting  seven  men  who  had  died  before 
Incurring  twenty  years  of  exposure — an  ex- 
cess of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  the  excess  was  not  hard  to 
find.  The  fact  that  twelve  of  the  deaths  were 
attributed  to  asbestosls  was  not  particularly 
surprising,  but  where  six  or  seven  deaths 
from  cancer  of  the  lung,  pleura,  or  trachea 
were  to  be  expected,  there  were  actually 
forty-five.  And  where  nine  or  ten  gastro- 
intestinal cancers  were  to  be  expected,  there 
were  twenty-nine.  Since  the  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  was  known  to  be  more  than  ten 
times  as  high  among  cigarette  smokers  as 
emong  nonsmokers.  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr. 
Hammond  realized  that  they  would  have  to 
take  the  smoking  habits  of  the  asbestos- 
insulation  workers  into  account  if  their  find- 
ings were  to  have  solid  validity.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  for  them  to  ascertain  this 
information  with  accuracy  in  the  cases  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  who  had 
died,  so,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  they  as- 
sumed that  all  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men  had  smoked  a  pack  or  more  of  ciga- 
rettes each  day.  and  they  demonstrated  that 
even  if  this  had  been  the  case  It  would  have 
produced  a  lung-cancer  death  rate  only  three 
and  a  half  times  that  of  the  general  male 
population.  Cigarette  smoking,  therefore, 
could  not  explain  the  fact  that  in  this  group 
of  asbestos-Insulation  workers  the  rate  of 
death  from  lung  cancer  was  seven  times  the 
expected  rate. 

Because  of  this  study's  objectivity.  Its 
scope,  and  its  thoroughness.  It  hod  a  great 
Impact  on  the  medical  community.  The  find- 
ings were  reported  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association  In 
June  of  1963 — a  month  before  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Foundation  began  Its  survey  of  the 
Tyler  plant — and  they  were  published  in  the 
spring  of  1964  In  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  was  the  llrst 
study  ever  made  that  had  taken  a  large 
enough  group  of  asbestos  workers  from  a 
point  far  enough  back  in  time  and  followed 
them  long  enough  to  determtoe  unequivo- 
cally what  their  health  experience  had  been. 
Unlike  almost  all  the  previous  investiga- 
tions, which  indicated  simply  that  there 
was  a  connection  between  asbestos  and  var- 
ious kinds  of  cancer,  it  was  based  upon  the 
Incidence  of  disease  wrlthln  a  defined  popu- 
lation, and  thus  answered  a  fundamental 
epidemiological  question  of  how  many  can- 
cers had  developed  among  how  many  per- 
sons exposed.  In  doing  so.  It  furnished  the 
first    Incontrovertible   evidence    that   Indus- 


trial exposure  to  asbestos  was  hazardous; 
it  established  sound  methodology  for  future 
studies;  and  It  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  views  held  by  doctors  and  health  officials 
around  the  world. 

In  October  of  1964.  in  order  to  review  the 
data  that  had  already  been  collected  and  to 
discuss  the  problems  awaittog  solution,  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  sponsored  an 
international  Conference  on  the  Biological 
Effects  of  Asbestos,  which  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  four  hundred  scientists.  In  addition  to 
the  statistics  provided  by  Dr.  Selikoff  and 
Dr.  Hammond  on  the  incidence  of  asbestosls 
and  cancer  in  the  insulation  workers,  there 
were  dozens  of  reports  on  the  occurrence 
of  dlseaise  In  people  exposed  to  asbestos. 
Some  of  the  most  alarming  information  was 
provided  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Thomson,  of  South 
Africa,  who  repwrted  finding  what  appeared 
to  be  asbestos  bodies — Inhaled  fibres  that 
have  been  altered  by  the  reaction  of  lung 
tissue,  and  coated  with  a  colloidal  substance 
rich  In  Iron — in  the  lungs  of  one  in  lotir 
F>eople  coming  to  autopsy  at  random  to 
Capetown.  Although  asbestos  bodies  are  reg- 
ularly seen  In  the  lungs  of  asbestos  workers, 
this  discovery  Indicated  that  asbestos  was 
becoming  a  common  contaminant  In  the 
community  at  large.  There  was  also  a  report 
that  mesothelioma  was  afHlctlng  people  who 
had  had  only  minor  exposure  to  asbestos. 
This  tumor,  which  takes  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  to  develop,  was  previously  so  rare 
that  it  was  known  to  occur  in  only  about  one 
in  ten  thousand  deaths  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

By  the  time  of  the  international  confer- 
eiice,  however,  it  w&s  being  found  tacreas- 
ingly — not  only  in  people  who  were  exposed 
to  asbestos  in  their  work  but  also  In  people 
who  lived  in  the  vicmity  of  asbestos  mines 
and  dtimps,  or  factories  where  asbestos  prod- 
ucts were  manufactured,  or  who  simply  lived 
m  the  same  house  with  workers  who  came 
home  with  asbestcs  dust  on  their  clothes. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  confirmation  of 
this  came  from  London,  where  Dr.  Muriel  L. 
Newhouse,  of  the  Department  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  at  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  tovestlgated 
seventy-six  caaes  of  mesothelioma  that  had 
been  ascertained  by  autopsy  or  biopsy  to  the 
London  Hospital.  To  no  one's  surprise,  thirty- 
one  of  the  seventy-six  patients  had  worked 
with  asbestos,  but,  to  addition,  eleven  of  the 
forty-five  who  had  not  worked  with  asbestos 
had  simply  lived  within  half  a  mUe  of  an 
asbestos  factory,  and  ntoe  others — seven 
women  and  two  men — were  relatives  of  as- 
bestos workers. 

Most  of  these  women  had  washed  their 
husbands'  work  clothes  regularly.  Both  of  the 
men  la  this  group,  when  they  were  boys  of 
eight  or  nine,  had  had  sisters  who  worked 
in  asbestos-textile  factories.  One  of  the  sisters 
had  been  employed  as  a  spinner  from  1925  to 
1936.  and  had  died  of  asbestosls  to  1947.  at 
which  time  it  was  determined  at  an  inquest 
that  "she  used  to  return  from  work  with  dust 
on  her  clothes."  Her  brother,  who  had  ap- 
parently had  no  other  sustained  exposure  to 
asbestos  In  his  lifetime,  died  In  1966  of  a 
pleural  mesothelioma. 

Subsequently,  in  the  United  StaUs.  there 
were  similar  findings  In  a  number  of  places. 
For  example,  the  proprietor  of  a  Junk  yard 
next  to  the  UNARCO  factory  in  Paterson  "died 
of  mesothelioma,  and  so  did  the  engineer 
who  first  developed  the  amoslte  pipe  covering 
manufactured  by  the  company  for  the  Navy. 
as  did  his  daughter,  whose  only  known  ex- 
posure to  the  mineral  was  that  she  sometimes 
played  with  samples  of  asbestos  products  her 
father  brought  home  for  his  family  to  exam- 
ine. As  a  result  of  such  incidents,  scientists 
were  forced  to  revise  their  idea  that  asbestos 
was  only  an  Industrial  hazard,  and  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  Dr.  Thomsons  pre- 
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diction    of    danger    to    untold    numbers    of 
people  In  the  general  community. 

Such  consideration  proved  to  be  well 
founded,  for  since  then  the  prercnce  of  as- 
bestos bodies  In  the  lungs  of  ordinary  urban 
dwellers  has  been  confirmed  by  studies  made 
In  Miami.  London.  Belfast.  Pittsburgh,  and 
New  York  City,  where.  In  a  recent  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Langer,  the 
chief  mineralogist  at  the  Mount  Slnal  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Laboratory,  electron- 
microscope  examination  of  representative 
samples  of  tissue  showed  chrysotlle  asbestos 
to  be  present  In  the  lungs  of  a  hundred  and 
four  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peo- 
ple coming  to  autopsy  at  random  In  three 
city  hospitals. 

The  attitude  of  the  asbestos  Industry  at 
this  time  can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  cautionary  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Eunice  Thomas  Miner,  the  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1964.  Just  after  the  Conference  on 
the  Biological  Effects  of  Asbestos  ended,  by 
lawyers  representing  the  Asbestos  Textile 
Institute — an  association  of  asbestos  manu- 
facturers that  includes  the  Johns-Manvllle 
Corporation.  Raybestos-Manhattan.  Inc..  and 
Unlroyal.  Inc.  The  letter  began  by  stating 
that  all  member  companies  of  the  institute 
shared  a  grave  concern  over  recent  articles 
carried  In  local  and  national  newspapers  con- 
cerning mesothelioma.  It  went  on  to  say  that 
"Innocent  but  unwise  treatment  of  research 
data  In  public  discussions,  or  leaving  it  to 
laymen  to  appreciate  the  carefully  phrased 
limitations  and  qualifications,  can  cause  re- 
actions that  are  not  Justified  by  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge."  and  It  urged  caution  In 
the  discussion  of  medical  research  Into  as- 
bestos disease,  "to  avoid  providing  the  basis 
for  pos.slblv  damaging  and  misleading  news 
stories."  It  concluded  by  warning  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  that  although  the 
right  to  discuss  these  subjects  was  clear,  "the 
gravity  of  the  subject  matter  and  the' con- 
sequences Implicitly  Involved  impose  upon 
any  who  exercise  those  rights  a  very  high 
degree  of  responslbllltv  for  their  actions  " 

During  1^66.  the  Academy  sent  out  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  Its  report  of  the  con- 
ference to  doctors,  officials  of  state  and  fed- 
eral health  agencies,  and  custodians  of  med- 
ical libraries  all  over  the  countrv.  and  from 
1965  on  there  were  many  articles  In  leading 
medical  Journals  and  dozens  of  newspaper 
stories  concerning  new  and  alarming  data 
that  had  been  developed  about  the  perils  of 
inhaling  asbestos.  As  a  result  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  by  late  1967  the  in- 
dustrial-health officer  of  any  responsible 
company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  as- 
bestos products  would  have  been  given  pause 
by  the  kind  of  report  that  Dr.  Grant  received 
from  Destefano  In  September  of  that  year 
concerning  the  levels  of  asbestos  dust  in  the 
T>'ler  factors-.  In  fact,  considering  Dr  Grant's 
credentials,  any  other  response  would  have 
been  astonishing,  for  in  addition  to  being 
medical  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  and  medical  consultant  to  Pitts- 
burgh Corning,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  As.soclatlon,  the  American 
Industrial  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Occupational  Medicine 
and  would  one  day  become  president  of  the 
American  Colleee  of  Preventive  Medicine 

In  any  ca«!.  in  December  of  1966  Dr  Grant 
paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Georjte  A.  Hurst,  clinical 
director  of  the  East  Texas  State  Department 
of  Health  that  happens  to  be  In  Tvler— and 
a.sked  him  to  conduct  a  medical  survev  of 
the  workers  at  the  Pittsburgh  Corning  plant 
to  determine  if  they  were  encountering 
health  problems  as  a  result  of  their  exposure 
to  asbestos.  Dr.  Hurst  immediately  set  about 
designing  a  study  of  the  workers,  which  In- 
cluded physical  examinations,  question- 
nalres.  X-ra\-s.  and  pulmonarv-functlon  tests 
On  February  3.  1967,  having  received  an- 
proval  from  his  superiors  at  the  Texas  State 
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Department  of  Heajth.  In  Austin,  he  wrote 
Dr.  Grant  that  the  study  could  be  conducted 
at  a  cost  to  Pittsburgh  Corning  of  forty-two 
hundred  dollars,  and  that,  upon  Dr.  Grant's 
approval.  It  would  be  started  by  the  first  o; 
May  and  completed  as  soon  as  "possible. 

On  March  7th.  however.  Dr.  Grant  v.r- te  a 
letter  informing  Dr.  Hurst  that  Plttsbtirgh 
Corning  had  decided  to  forgo  the  proposed 
study  In  favor  of  some  studies  that  would 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Cralley.  who 
was  associate  program  chief  for  field  studies 
and  epidemiology  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Division  of  Occupational  Health,  in 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Grant  explained  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  had  been  Interested 
for  some  time  in  doing  environmental  and 
medical  studies  of  the  asbestos-products 
industry,  and  had  recently  agreed  to  include 
Pittsburgh  Coming's  plants  In  Tvler  and 
Port  Allegany  in  tHe  environmental  study. 
According  to  Dr.  Grant,  the  Public  Health 
Service  did  not  then  have  sufficient  funds 
to  perform  the  medical  study  but  hoped  to 
receive  additional  money  for  that  purpose  in 
July.  "For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  hold 
off  until  July  an  making  a  final  decision 
on  your  proposed  niedlcal  study."  he  wrote 
Dr.  Hurst.  "Our  management  is  vitallv  in- 
terested in  accomplishing  the  medical  studv 
but  would  like  the  r.S.P.H.S.  to  accomplish 
it  as  part  of  their  total  study.  If  U.S.P.H.S. 
can't  do  the  medical  study,  they  would  like 
to  consider  your  proposal  further." 

An    environmental    survey    of    the    Tyler 
plant,  which  consisted  of  taking  eighty-two 
samples  of  air  in  the  factory,  was  cond'icted 
on  March  20.  1967.  by  engineers  sent  there 
by  Dr.   Cralley.  However,  more  than  a  year 
passed  before  Dr.  Cralleys  people  got  around 
to  informing  Pittsburgh  Corning  of  the  re- 
sults  of   the   survey    The   report    was   dated 
March   27.   1968.   and  it   was  sent   to  J.   W. 
McMillan,  the  works  manager  of  the  Tyler 
plant,    with    copies    to    Dr.    Grant    and    Dr. 
Cralley.   In   many  respects.   McMillan   must 
have  found  it  a  baffling  document.  On  the 
one    hand,    it    informed    him    that    when 
twenty-seven   of   the  air   samples   collected 
in  his  factory  were  analyzed  by  a  standard 
method,    dust    concentrations    exceeded    the 
threshold  limit  value  of  five  mUlion  particles 
per  cubic  foot  "in  a  nv.mber  of  locations.  ' 
On  the  other  hand.  Jt  Indicated  that  when 
the    air    samples    were    analyzed    by    a    new 
method  In  use  in  Great  Britain   (and  soon 
afterward    adopted    in    the    United    States). 
asbestos-fibre   counts  were   considered    hlzli 
in  forty-four  of  the  fifty-five  other  samples. 
(The  fact  was  that  In  five  of  the  samples  the 
asbestos-fibre    count    was    twenty   to    thirty 
times  the  range  that  was  considered  hlijh  by 
the    British    Occupational    Hyglane    Society. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh 
Ccrnlng's    plant    In    Port    Allegany,    where 
asbestos-dust  levels  were  also  very  high,  the 
over-all   asbestos-fibre   counts   In   the   'Tyler 
factory  were  far  greater  than  those  measured 
In  any  of  some  thirty  other  asbestos-prod- 
ucts  factories    that    had    been    surveved    by 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Health  "durln^ 
the  previous  three  yaars.)    In  spite  of  this! 
the  report  made  no  mention  that  a  health 
hazard  might  exist  at  the  Tyler  plant,  nor 
did  it  advise  the  worte  mr.!iager  of  the  fac- 
tory to  improve  the  ventUatlon  system  or  to 

Institute  better  housakeeping  practices or. 

.ndeed,  to  correct  p.nv;  condition  thnt  might 
have  led  to  the  excessive  fibre  counts  It  de- 
scribed. Instead,  the  report  concluded  by 
telling  him  that  "your  cooperation  In  this 
study  Is  sincerely  appreciated  and  the  data 
Brained  from  your  plant  are  of  considerable 
value."  It  Is  not  known  whether  the  works 
manager  had  the  bejieflt  of  any  medl'-al 
interpretation  of  the  report.  Nor  Is  It  known 
whether  he  had  any  other  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  health  hazard 
that  existed  in  his  tactory.  It  Is  known 
however,  that  two  years  later  he  died  of 
mesothelioma. 


Since  the  primary  responsibility  of  th. 
Division  of  Occupational  Health  was  to  DrT 
tect  workers  from  occupational  dlseit 
tne  omission  from  its  report  of  anv  conci^r,' 
for  the  health  of  the  workers  at  the  'nw 
plant  seems  puzzling,  to  say  the  least  Part 
of  the  trouble  undoubtedlv  stemmed '  from 
the  roundabout  manner  In  which  the  Qcni 
pational  Health  people  had  to  go  about  their 
business,  for  at  the  time  they  had  no  ieg«i 
authority  to  enter  and  Inspect  factories  and 
no  enforcement  power  of  their  own  To  eain 
access  to  factories,  they  had  to  be  express^ 
Invited  by  state  departments  of  labor  or 
by  the  few  state  departments  of  health  that 

Pittsburgh   Coming's   Tyler   plant   and   the 
other  asbestos  plants  they  were  studying  bv 
the    companies    that    owned    the    factoriei 
Since  the  Occupational  Health  people  usually 
had  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  industry  in  order 
to  initiate  their  asbestos  field  studies   thev 
appear    to    have    felt    a    certain    constraint 
about  using  the  information  they  gathered 
For  example,  in  making  arrangements  to  sain 
access  to  plants  and  take  air  samples  field- 
studies  engineers  InvBrlably  gave  oral  assur- 
ance to  plant  management  that  the  identity 
of  Individual   factories  would  be  kept  con- 
fidential and  would  be  released  only  to  the 
appropriate  state  agencies.  In  practice  how- 
ever,  the   Division   of  Occupational   Health 
almost    never    forwarded    Interpretations  of 
the   health   con.sequences  of  its  findings  to 
state  agencies,  and  In  most  cases  it  didn't 
even    send    them    the    sampling    rintn— the 
report  on   the  Tj-ler  plant  being  no  evcep- 
tjon— and  that,  In  effect,  prevented  any  p^- 
slbiUty  cf  action  to  remedy  any  health  haz- 
ards. The  pledge  of  confidentiality,  of  course 
precluded  any  possibility  that  the  data  col- 
lected in  the  surveys  woiUd  be  made  known 
to  the  workers  whose  health  was  being  af- 
fected or  to  the  unioiis  representing  them 
Moreover,   In  order  not   to  embarrass  man- 
agement or  make  workers  apprehensive   the 
government  engineers  who  took  air  samples 
during  the  environmental  surveys  not  only 
were  forbidden  to  discuss  the  nature  of  their 
activities  with  any  workers  they  encountered 
but  were  also  instrvjcted   not   to  wear  res- 
pirators,  which   wouia   have   afforded  them 
some  protection   against  the  hazard  of  in- 
haling asbestos  dust.  As  a  further  extension 
of  this  solicitous  pollcj'  toward  industry,  the 
Occupational  Health  people  were  carefiil  not 
to  alarm  management  by  reporting  in  writ- 
ing the  existence  of  health  hazards  in  any 
of  the  asbestos  factories  they  surveved  or  by 
recommending  improvements  In  ventUatlon 
equipment  and  housekeeping  procedures  to 
reduce  the  levels  of  a«bestos  dust.  In  short. 
they  simply  took  air  samples,  analj'zed  them, 
and  reported  fibre  counts,  without  drawing 
any  Inference  as  to  what  the  fibre  counts 
might  mean  In  terms  of  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  men  who  were  exposed  to  them. 
In  order  to  understand   more  fully  what 
lay  behind  this  practise.  It  might  be  helpftU 
to    examine    the    attitude    toward    asbestos 
disease    held    by    the    people    who    were    In 
charge  of  the  asbestos  field  studies  at  that 
time.  A.S  It  happens.  I  scent  several  hours 
one  afternoon  in  March  of  1968— a  week  or 
so  before  the  report  on  the  Tyler  plant  was 
sent   out— discussing   the   asbestos'  problem 
with  Dr.  Cralley  and  some  of  his  associates 
in  the  Division  of  Occupational  Health.  At 
the  time.  I  was  looking  into  the  biological 
effects  of  asbestos,  and  I  had  fiowi  out  to 
Cincinnati  to  see  Dr.  Cralley  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  who  was  then 
chief  of  the  Division  of  OccuoationRl  Health, 
with  offices  m  Washington,  DC.  Dr.  Crallev, 
v.'ho  received  a  Ph.D.  In   Industrial  hveiene 
from    the    State    Unlversltv    of    Iowa",    had 
Joined    the   Public   Health    Service    in    1941. 
At  the  time  of  our  meeting,  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  epidemiology  and  field  studies  for 
the    Division    of    Occupational    Health    for 
nearly  four  years.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  a  past 
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chairman  of  its  Occupational  Health  Section, 
a  past  chairman  of  the  American  Conference 
of  Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts.  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Asbestosis 
and  Cancer  of  the  International  Union 
Agai-ist  Cancer,  and  an  adjunct  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  environmental  health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  conversation.  Dr. 
Cralley  explained  that  the  asbestos-field- 
studies  program  had  two  components — an 
environmental  team,  which  has  been  taking 
diist  counts  In  asbestos-textile  and  friction- 
materials  plants  since  1964,  and  a  raedlcal- 
epldemiological  team,  which  would  soon 
begin  to  give  X-ray  examinations,  prlmo- 
nary-iunctlon  tests,  and  blood  tests  to  five 
thousand  men  who  worked  in  these  factories. 
He  did  not  tell  me  that  his  engineers  had 
already  conducted  environmental  surveys  of 
Pliisburgh  Coming's  insulation  plants  in 
Tyler  and  Port  Allegany,  perhaps  because 
the  initial  focus  of  the  field-studies  pro- 
gram was  into  other  areas  of  the  asbestos- 
products  industry,  and  these  two  surveys 
were  exceptions.  According  to  Dr.  Cralley,  the 
purpose  of  the  field-studies  program  was  to 
establish  criteria  for  a  possible  lowering  o, 
the  threshold  limit  value  for  asbestos.  It 
would  take  many  years  to  develop  these  cri- 
teria, however,  for  Dr.  Crallev's  medical  stud- 
ies of  the  asbestos-factory  workers  were 
designed  to  proceed  from  the  time  of  first 
examination,  rather  than  to  reconstruct  the 
events  of  the  past,  as  Dr.  Selikoff's  and  Dr. 
Hammond's  stiidy  of  the  asbestos-Insulation 
workers  had  done.  Dr.  Cralley  explained  that 
it  would  take  from  two  to  four  years  to  com- 
plete the  first  medical  examinations  of  the 
five  thousand  men  he  proposed  to  study,  and 
that  If  funds  were  available  the  men  would 
be  reexamined  every  five  years  thereafter.  "By 
following  these  men  for  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  we  hope  to  establish  n  dose- 
response  relationship  for  asbestossls.'  he  told 
me.  "Then  we'll  try  to  determine  what  level 
of  exposure  carries  with  It  no  discernible 
health  hazard." 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Cralley  If  this  twenty- 
year-from-now  evaluation  would  take  Into 
consideration  the  development  of  lung  can- 
cer and  mesothelioma,  he  replied  that  it 
would  not — that  he  was  Interested  only  in 
asbestosis.  I  then  asked  him  about  the  medi- 
cal studies  Indicating  that  mesothelioma 
could  occur  with  minor  exposure  to  asbestos, 
and  he  shrugged  and  replied  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  association  between  mesothellom;'. 
and  asbestos  was  not  proved. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  William  S.  Lalnhart.  as- 
sistant chief  of  field  studies  In  charge  of  the 
medical-environmental  team,  who  was  sitting 
in  on  our  talk,  explained  that  since  the  main 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  trace  the  nat- 
ural history  of  asbestos  disease,  little  wo;ik' 
be  known  about  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
or  mesothelioma  until  the  five  thousand  men 
under  study  were  reexamined  In  future  years 
"Ideally,  we'd  like  to  take  a  bunch  of  twerty- 
year-olds.  put  them  Into  an  asbestos  plant 
where  we  know  the  exact  dust  levels,  and 
observe  them  for  the  next  flftv  vears  or 
until  they  die,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  we  can't 
do  that.  We  have  to  devise  studies  that  are 
practical.  For  this  reason,  we  estimate  that 
It  wUl  take  us  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
to  evaluate  with  any  accuracy  the  medical 
effects  of  today's  environment  In  the  asbestos 
Industry." 

^Tien  I  asked  about  the  high  rate  of 
asbestosis.  lunp  cancer,  and  mesothelioma 
that  was  already  afflicting  workers  in  the 
asbestos  industry.  Dr.  Crallev  told  me  that 
such  diseases  were  the  result  of  exposures 
sustained  over  the  past  twenty  years  or  so 
and  that  because  great  improvements  had 
Deen  made  in  ventilation  systems  and  in- 
dustrial-hygiene  procedures  in  the  mean- 
time, he  expected  to  find  much  less  disease 
In  the  future.  When  I  asked  him  what  he 


would  consider  a  high  rate  of  disease  in  the 
men  he  propnjsed  to  examine,  he  replied  that 
he  would  not  care  to  estimate.  "Well  have 
to  come  to  that  when  we  come  to  it,"  he  said. 
"Remember  that  practically  everyone  is  sus- 
ceptible to  chest  disease  to  some  extent,  and 
that  you  can  get  chest  disease  even  from 
digging  In  yctu-  garden.  With  the  means  we 
now  have  at  hand,  we  can  only  assume  that 
asbestosis  and  other  diseases  are  related  to 
asbestos  exposure.  Our  first  priority,  there- 
fore. Is  to  study  over  five  thousand  men  over 
a  long  period,  and  use  our  observations  of 
what  happens  to  them  as  the  criteria  for 
developing  a  new  standard." 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting,  I  asked  Dr. 
Cralley  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  asbes- 
tosis and  cancer  had  afflicted  great  numbers 
of  asbestos  workers  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  had  taken  so  long  for  the  govern- 
ment to  begin  studying  asbestos  in  earnest. 
Dr.  Cralley  said  he  didn't  know.  'All  I  know 
is  tliat  the  first  real  interest  came  from 
industry.  '  he  told  me.  "They  asked  for  our 
help  back  in  1964,  and  they  have  cooperated 
with  us  magnificently." 

Since  it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
asbestos  Industry  had  never  been  particu- 
larly eager  to  have  Its  operations  scrutinized, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  and  asked  Dr. 
Cralley  what  segment  of  the  Industry  had 
made  the  request  for  help  and  cooperated 
so  magnificently.  "The  Asbestos  Textile  In- 
stitute." he  replied. 

Whatever  Interpretation  one  wishes  to 
place  upon  the  rather  leisurely  approach  to 
the  problem  of  asbestos  disease  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  asbestoe-fleld-studies 
program,  the  fact  remains  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  its  existence  the  prograxn 
placed  no  emphasis  at  all  upon  control  of 
dust  levels  in  as'oestos  factors,  or  upon  pre- 
ventive measures  for  the  workers  who  were 
exposed  to  the  dust.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
meaningful  data  about  dust  levels  In  asbes- 
tos factories  which  were  acquired  by  the 
program  between  1964  and  1971  simply  ac- 
cumulated in  the  files  of  Its  Cincinnati  of- 
fices, as  did  all  the  data  on  the  niedlca.  ex- 
aminations of  asbestos  workers  It  conducted 
after  1968.  For  its  part,  the  asbestos  industry 
seems  to  have  been  qtilte  content  with  this 
quiet  state  of  affairs.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
could  state  publicly  that,  wltli  Its  assistance, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
investigating  the  possible  hazards  of  indus- 
trial exposure  to  asbestos.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  could  rest  assured  privately  that, 
because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  these 
sttidies,  no  Information  would  be  forthcom- 
ing for  many  years,  and  that,  because  of  the 
pledge  of  confidentiality,  none  of  It  wotild 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  anyone  who 
might  seek  to  remedy  any  hazards  that  were 
found  In  the  meantime. 

As  for  the  Tyler  plant,  it  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  considered  a  kK;d  of  fluke  by  almost 
everyone  concerned.  By  March  of  i968,  the 
medical  study  of  the  workers  in  which  Pitts- 
burgh Coming  was  supposed  to  be  vitally 
interested  was  either  forgotten  or  held  In 
abeyance  Dr.  Grant  iip.er  did  anything 
fur:;ier  about  the  study  that  Dr.  Hurst  had 
designed,  and  Dr.  Cralley  and  his  as-sociates 
In  the  Division  of  Occupational  Health  never 
goc  around  to  conducting  their  study.  Mean- 
while, as  the  health  situation  at  the  T\-ler 
plant  was  going  from  bad  to  worse  to  appall- 
ing, a  parade  of  government  Inspector?  con- 
tii.uoi  to  trcHori  through  the  place  without 
any  aoparent  awareness  of  the  hazards  that 
were  starlne  them  in  the  face.  On  February 
13.  1969.  still  another  safety-and-health  In- 
snection  of  the  factory  was  conducted,  thl." 
time  by  industrial-hygiene  engineers  from 
the  Dallas  regional  office  of  the  United  Stares 
Department  of  Labor's  Wage  and  Labor 
.Standards  Administration.  The  Department 
of  Labor  In.-pe^tors  were  authorized  to  en- 
force   the    Industrial-health    regulations    of 


tlid  Walsh-Healy  Act  of  June  30,  1936.  which 
had  been  amended  to  apply  to  companies 
holding  federal  contracts  in  ?xcess  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  They  found  a  number  of 
unsatisfacucry  conditions  in  the  plant,  in- 
cluding, again,  a  substandard  ventilation  sys- 
tem and  Inconsistent  use  of  respirators  by  the 
workers,  and  they  proceeded  to  take  air 
samples  m  six  areas  of  the  plant  to  determine 
the  asbestos-dust  levels.  By  that  time.  In 
spite  of  the  foot-dragging  of  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Health,  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts 
had  proposed  that  the  threshold  limit  value 
be  lowered  from  five  million  particles  per 
cubic  foot  (the  standard  that  had  been  in 
effect  for  mere  than  twenty  years)  to  two  mil- 
lion particles  p?r  cubic  foot,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  downward  revisions  they  were  to 
consider — each  an  admission  that  previously 
recommended  guidelines  had  allowed  workers 
to  inhale  concentrations  cf  dust  now  deemed 
harmful.  (The  two  million  particles  were  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  twelve  asbestos 
fibre's  longer  than  five  microns  per  cubic  cen- 
tiiTietre  of  air — five  microns  being  one-five- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  a  cubic  cent!- 
met-e  of  air  being  an  amount  ecual  to  what 
might  be  contained  in  a  small  thimble  )  The 
Departmeit  of  Labor  insoectors.  however,  not 
only  had  :;o  equipment  to  measure  asbestos- 
fibre  counts  in  terms  of  the  proposed  con- 
ference standard  but  analyzed  the  air  samples 
they  took  in  t«rms  of  a  standard  applicable 
not  to  asbRstos.  a  known  carcinogen,  but, 
rather,  to  nontoxic  ntiisance  dusts,  such  a.= 
wood  dust  and  chalk  powder.  As  a  result, 
they  failed  to  realize  that  even  the  new 
stant?ard  for  asbestos  was  being  exce3ded 
dozens  of  times  over  in  the  Tyler  plant,  and 
contended  themselves  with  recommending 
that  Pittsburgh  Corning  issue  respirators  to 
employees  working  In  dusty  areas  cf  the 
plant.  What  seems  especiallv  ironic  about 
this  is  that  back  in  the  forties,  when  UNARCO 
was  operating  its  Paterson  factory— the  one 
ur^on  which  the  Tyler  plant  v.as  modelled- 
not  only  had  it  paid  its  employees  five  cents 
exi-a.  an  hour  to  wear  respirators,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  do  by  Insurance  underwTiters 
anyway,  but  it  had  also  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  the  workers  that  wearing  respirators 
was  a  r»rec.aution  that  should  always  be  taken 
in  any'absestos  factory,  and  had  threatened 
to  fire  men  who  refused  to  wear  them. 

As  for  the  inadequate  yentUatlon  system, 
the  Department  of  Labor  Inspectors  recom- 
mended in  their  report  (which  was  sent  to 
James  H.  Blerer.  the  president  of  Pittsburgh 
Corning,  and  to  Charles  E.  Van  Home,  who 
had  recently  become  the  manager  of  the  Tj-ler 
plant)  that  the  company  "make  a  study  of 
the  present  system  with  professional  advisers 
and  come  up  to  standard,  or  present  qualified 
proof  that  the  present  system  is  operating, 
within  the  minimum  specified  '-fntllatlns 
range."  Inste.^  of  relnspectlne  the  T\ier 
plant  to  make  certain  that  the  company  had 
compiled  with  these  recommendations,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Labor  people  simply 
took  Pittsburgh  Coming's  word  that  ap- 
proved respirators  would  be  Issued  to  its  em- 
ployees and  that  the  ventilation  system  would 
be  Improved.  Indeed,  nobody  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  visited  the  factory  again 
until  November  of  1971. 

For  its  part.  Pittsburgh  Corning  asserts 
that  by  M.ay  of  1969  the  wearing  of  approved 
respirators  was  required  for  all  employees  In 
the  T>ler  plant — an  assertion  that  Is  "denied 
by  most  of  the  men  who  worked  there — and 
that  the  ventilation  system  had  been  dtilv 
studied  with  an  eye  to  improving  it  D'.irintr 
1969,  the  company  did  Indeed  engage  the  ser;-- 
Ices  of  Dr.  Morton  Corn,  professor  of  occu- 
pational health  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Health  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  visited  the  Tj-ler  and  Port  Al- 
legany plants  and  prrpcsed  some  engineer- 
ing controls  to  bring  asbestos-dust  Igvels  in 
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them  down  to  recommended  limits.  But  if 
any  significant  Improvements  were  made  In 
the  ventUatlon  system  of  the  Tyler  plant, 
they  were  clearly  not  sufficient  to  bring  the 
dust  levels  within  such  limits.  In  January 
of  1970,  engineers  from  Dr.  Cralley's  group  at 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Health— which 
by  then  had  become  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health— returned   to   the 
factory  and  took  seventeen  air  samples,  and 
these  showed  the  average  airborne-asbestos 
level  to  be  more  than  double  the  proposed 
twelve-fibre  standard.  In  keeping  with  earlier 
practice,  however,  the  engineers  chose  not  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  any  possible  health 
hazard  In  their  report  to  Pittsburgh  Coming, 
or  to  make  any  recommendations  for  lowermg 
asbestos-dust  levels  In  the  Tyler  plant.  Nor 
did  they  forward  their  findings  to  the  Texas 
SUte  Department  of  Health  or  to  any  other 
agency  with  enforcement  powers.  Thus  did 
the    Bureau    of    Occupational    Safety    and 
Health  add  to  the  series  of  virtually  meaning- 
lees  surveys  that  had  beg\m  back  In  July  of 
19«3,  when  Pittsburgh  Corning  engaged  the 
IndustrUl  Hygiene  Foundation  of  America  to 
evaluate   the    asbestos-dust    hazard    In    the 
Tyler  plant.   During   those  six  and   a  half 
years,  five  separate  studies  and  Inspections  of 
the  factory  had  been  conducted,  and  more 
than   a   hundred   samples  of  air  had   been 
gathered  and  transported  to  laboratories  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  had 
been  counted,  weighed,  assayed,  and  pains- 
takingly analyzed  by   Industrial   hyglenlsts, 
who.  depending  on  what  standard  they  were 
using,  had  reported  their  findings  In  terms 
of  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  or  dust  weight 
per  cubic  metre  or  fibre  counts  per  cubic 
centimetre  but  In  terms  of  what  the  dust  and 
fibres  that  the  workers  were  inhaling  might 
be  doing  to  their  health. 

By  this  time,  however,  some  preliminary 
data  concerning  the  mortality  experience  of 
the  men  who  had  worked  in  the  UNABCO 
factory  In  Paterson  were  being  developed  and 
what  the  data  revealed  might  have  led  one  to 
anticipate  a  most  unhappy  fate  for  manv  of 
the  workers  at  the  Tyler  plant.  With  theald 
of  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences,  which  had  be- 
come concerned  about  the  potential  asbestos 
hazard  to  the  general  public,  and  wanted  ac- 
curate data  concerning  it.  Dr.  Sellkoff  set  up 
an  asbestos-control  program  in  Paterson  In 
196«.   and  had   begun   to  trace   the   sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four  men  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  Paterson  plant  between  1941 
when  It  opened,  and  1954,  when  Union  As- 
bestos closed  It  and  transferred  Its  operations 
to  Tyler.  This  was  a  laborious  process    for 
Dr.  SeUkofr  and  Dr.  Hammond  had  only  the 
names  of  the  men  to  go  on.  and  addresses 
for  them  that  were  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  By  January  of  1970  they  had 
managed  to  trace  most  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three  men  who  had  worked  at  the 
factory  for  at  least  a  year  between  1941  and 
1945.   and   who  if  they   were  still   alive  had 
passed  the  twenty-year  mark  smce  their  Ini- 
tial exposure  to  asbestos  dust.  They  were  also 
able  to  collect  death  certificates  for  almost 
all  of  the  four  hundred  of  these  men  who  had 
died.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Insulation  workers 
In  New  York  Local  12  and  Newark,  for   even 
though  the  study  was  Incomplete,  the  death 
certificates  showed  an  extraordinarily  high 
frequency  of  death  resulting  from  asb^stosls 
lung   cancer,    gastro-lntestlnal    cancer     and 
mesothelioma. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  continued  to 
maintain  a  close  watch  on  the  insulation 
workers'  health,  paying  particular  attention 
to  those  men  with  more  than  twenty  years- 
experience,  whom  he  examined  once  or  twice 
a  year  He  was  thus  able  to  detect  symptoms 
of  Illness  in  many  of  these  men  •  •  •  way  of 
emphasizing  this  posslbUty,  he  pointed  out 
that  among  the  Insulation  workers  there 
were  as  many  excess  deaths  resulting  from 
mesothelioma  as  from  asbestosls,  and  twice 


as  many  excess  deatUs  resulting  from  lung 
cancer.  In  spite  of  the  alarming  data  sup- 
porting Dr.  Sellkoff's  recommendation  for  a 
lower  level,  the  bureaus  asbestos  experts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unconvinced  that  such 
action  was  necessary.  A  year  later,  when  the 
bureau  finally  got  around  to  proposmg  a 
standard  for  asbestos,  it  settled  upon  the 
twelve-fibre  standard.  As  usual,  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  was  lag- 
ging far  behind,  for  bv  this  time — the  au- 
tumn of  1970— the  Conference  of  Hyglenlsts 
had  proposed  lowering  the  level  for  asbestos 
to  five  fibres. 

To  more  fully  comprehend  the  absurdity 
of  such  proposals  and  recommendations  one 
should    know    that    there    are    always    many 
fibres  smaller   than   five   microns  in   length 
In   any   amount   of  air  containing  asbestos 
dust.  In  fact,  most  experts  In  the  field  readi- 
ly acknowledge  that  there  may  be  hundreds 
If  not  thousands,  of  these  smaller  fibres    or 
fibrils— tinier  particles  Into  which  asbestos 
fibres  readily  fragment— simultaneously  pres- 
ent for  each  one  longer  than  five   microns 
(Indeed,  if  it  were  not  tor  the  electron  micro- 
scope, the  extent  to  which  asbestos  Is  fibrous 
would    be    difficult    to    believe,    for   approxi- 
mately  a   million    Individual    fibrils   can    He 
side  by  side  In   a  Unaar   Inch  of  chrysotUe 
asbestos,  whereas  about  four  thousand  glass 
fibres— such  as  those  found  In  various  insu- 
lation   materials — or    six     hundred     human 
hairs   can   be    aligned    along    the   same   dis- 
tance.) Little  is  known  about  the  disease  po- 
tential  of   fibres   smaller   than   five   microns 
In  length:  nor  does  anyone  know  how  many 
asbestos  fibres  of  any  length  must  be  Inhaled 
in  order  to  Induce  scarring  of  the  lungs  can- 
cer,   and    mesothelioma     Why    count    only 
fibres   longer   than   five   microns— which     in 
effect,  constitute  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
total?  The  reason  is  slmplv  that  the  average 
Industrlal-hyglene     labcra'torv     is    equipped 
with     an     ordliiary    phase-contrast     optical 
microscope,   capable   of  resolving   only   rela- 
tively large  particles,  whereas  most  particles 
smaller  than  five  microns  can  often  be  seen 
only    by    electron    mlcro.scopv.    which    Is   ex- 
pensive and  not  readily  available.  Hence  even 
though  recommended  standards  of  two   five 
or  twelve  fibres  greater  than  five  microns  In 
length  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  thimbleful 
of  air  might  actually  reflect  a  hundred    or 
even  a  thousand,  asbestos  fibres  per  thimble- 
ful,   such    standards   have   continually   been 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  economic  feasibility 
sheer  convenience,  and  wishful  thinking— in 
other  words.  In  the  hope  that  counting  only 
the  larger  particles  would  at   least  serve  as 
an   index   for  measuring   the  contamination 
Of  the  air  being  studied    As  for  how  these 
patently   and   admittedly   inaccurate   counts 
of  fibres  per  thimbleful  can  be  translated  In 
terms   of   the   lungs   of   asbestos   workers    it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  In  a  normal  eight- 
hour    working    day    a    normal    worker    will 
breathe  In  and  out  about  eight  cubic  metres 
of   air.    Since   each    cubic    metre    contains   a 
million  cubic  centimetres,  or  a  million  thim- 

^l^i'i  '  ^nf  ''■°^''"  "  '^sathlng  in  and  out 
eight  million  thlmblefuls  of  air  each  day 
Thus,  an  asbestos  worker  tolling  m  an  en- 
vironment that  is  supposed  to  contain,  say 
only  two  fibres  greater  than  five  microns  in 
length  per  thimbleful  of  air  can  in  fact  be 
inhaling  anywhere  from  eight  hundred  mU- 
lion  to  eight  billion  asbestos  fibres  and  flbrUs 
of  all  sizes  each  day. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  manv  of  these 
Inhaled  particles  may  aubsequent'ly  be  ex- 
haled, but  recent  studies  of  the  aerodynamics 
of  asbesto  fibres  suggest  that  as  many  as  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  fibres  may  well  be  retained  In 
the  lungs.  Not  that  anyone  needs  aerody- 
namic studies  to  prove  that  the  lungs  will 
retain  vast  numbers  of  fcsbestos  fibres  That 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dr  Lan- 
ber,  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Environniental  Sci- 
ences Laboratory,  who.  using  electron  micro- 
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scopy  to  analyze  lung-tissue  specimens  in 
autopsies  of  asbestos  workers,  has  been  able 
to  calculate  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand billion  to  a  million  bUllon  asbestos 
fibres  and  fibrils  had  accumulated  over  the 
years  In  the  lungs  of  some  of  them  How- 
ever, even  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1970  no 
one  in  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safetv 
and  Health  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  inde- 
pendent medical  community  (let  alone  in  the 
boardrooms  of  the  asbestos  industry)  was 
talking  about  the  hazard  in  terms  of  human 
lungfuls  of  literally  billions  upon  billions  of 
asbestos  fibres.  Everyone  was  talking  about 
it,  as  almost  everyone  still  Is,  m  the  euphem- 
istic terms  of  thlmblefuls  of  air  containing 
two,  five,  or,  at  the  very  most,  a  dozen  fibres 
In  thU  way  did  a  few  needles  become  the 
metaphor  for— indeed,  the  medically  and  sci- 
entifically accepted  definition  of — a  whole 
haystack. 

At  the  end  of  1970,  however,  an  event  oc- 
curred that  showed  some  promise  of  over- 
coming the  ignorance,  laxity,  and  confusion 
that  had  so  long  enveloped  the  asbestos  prob- 
lem and  other  occupational-health  problems 
On  December  29th.  after  two  years  of  prod- 
ding   from    Industrial    unions,    led    by    the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  In- 
dustrial   Union   Department   of   the   A.FL- 
C  I.O.,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  9l~596_ 
the  first  comprehensive  occupational-health 
legislation  it  had  enacted  since  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  of  1936.  Known  as  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law    91-596    sought    to    "assure    safe    and 
healthful    working   conditions    for   working 
men  and  women."  and  under  Its  terms  the 
federal   government   wae  authorized   to  de- 
velop and  set  mandatory  occupational-safety- 
and  health  standards  applicable  to  any  busl- 
ness  that  engaged   m  Interstate  commerce 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  the  author- 
ity to  promulgate  Improved  standards,  and  to 
enforce  them  by  condiKtlng  inspections  of 
factories  and   other  workplaces  and  by  is- 
suing citations  and  imposing  penalties  U  the 
standards  were  violated.  The  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and   Welfare   was   made 
responsible   for   developing   criteria   for  the 
establishment  of  the  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, including  regulations  for  dealing  with 
to.xlc  materials  and  harmful  phvslcal  agents 
and   for  instituting  education  and  training 
programs  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of"  the 
Act.  So  that  the  department  could  perform 
these  functions,  the  Act  provided  for  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  called  niosh,  which  replaced  the  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  and 
which  was  also  given  authority  to  enter  fac- 
tories for  inspections  and  investigations,  but 
since  the  Act  did  not  go  Into  effect  until 
April  28.  1971,  and  since  kiosh  did  not  begin 
Its  operations  until  June  30th  of  that  year. 
little  or  nothing  was  done  durtag  the  next 
few  months  to  resolve  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial  exposure    to   asbestos.   This   delay  was 
disheartening  to  many  trade-union   people 
and  to  Independent  medical  researchers  who 
had  hoped  for  quick  action  on  a  new  asbestos 
standard.  However,  the  buslness-as-usual  at- 
titude  that   had   characterized   government 
policy  toward  the  operations  of  the  asbestos 
Industry  for  so  long  was  about  to  be  shat- 
tered   by   a   series   of   disclosures   that,   fit- 
tingly,  would  have  their  apotheosis  In  the 
revelation  of  the  atrocious  working  condi- 
tions that  had  prevailed  through  the  years 
at  the  Tyler  plant. 

The  new  turn  of  events  got  started  on  May 
20,  1971,  when  Industrial  hyglenlsts  from  the 
Meadvllle  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  sent  Pitts- 
burgh Corning  a  report  on  some  recent  In- 
spections they  had  made  at  the  company's 
In-sulatlon  plant  at  Port  Allegany,  a  small 
town  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had  not 
yet  adopted  the  standard  of  twelve  fibres 
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per  cubic  centimetre,  so  the  hyglenlsts  who 
inspected  the  Port  Allegany  plant  were  using 
the  long-outmoded  standard  of  five  million 
particles  per  cubic  foot,  which  Is  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  thirty  fibres  cubic  centi- 
metre. Even  though  Pittsburgh  Corning  had 
Installed  some  new  ventilating  equipment  in 
the  factory  during  the  previous  two  years, 
the  inspectors  found  that  dust  levels  ex- 
ceeded the  old  standard  In  five  of  twenty-five 
air  samples.  In  one  of  the  samples,  the  count 
was  more  than  twenty-six  million  particles, 
which  meant  that  there  may  have  been  ap- 
proxlxoately  a  hundred  and  fifty  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  In  that  location — 
five  times  the  outdated  standard.  Such  dust 
levels — and  even  higher  ones — had,  of  course, 
been  found  and  ignored  in  the  Tyler  plant 
for  years,  and  the  management  of  Pittsburgh 
Corning  may  well  have  come  to  expect  this 
process  to  be  repeated  elsewhere.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Inspectors,  however,  gave  the  com- 
pany sixty  days  to  Improve  the  ventilation 
system  and  institute  better  housekeeping 
practices  to  reduce  dust  levels  at  the  factory. 

While  Pittsburgh  Coming's  managers  were 
mulling  over  this  unexpected  situation,  some 
personnel  changes  were  taking  place  at 
NIOSH  that  would  soon  cavise  them  addi- 
tional problems.  Having  reached  retirement 
age.  Dr.  Cralley  was  about  to  leave  the  Divi- 
sion of  Epidemiology  and  Special  Services, 
which  was  being  reorganized  Into  the  Divi- 
sion of  Field  Studies  and  Clinical  Investiga- 
tions. A  number  of  positions  in  the  new  di- 
vision had  opened  up,  among  them  that  of 
chief  medical  officer,  and  It  was  filled  on 
July  1st,  with  the  appointment  of  a  thirty- 
year-old  doctor  named  William  M.  Johnson. 
A  native  of  Olean,  New  York,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  brought  up  In  Saranac  Lake,  graduated 
from  the  Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine In  1963,  Interned  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  and  had  Just 
completed  a  two-year  training  program  in 
occupational  health  at  the  Har\*ard  School 
of  Public  Health.  He  had  decided  to  fulfill 
his  military  obligation  by  putting  In  a  two- 
year  stint  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and,  as  things  turned  out, 
It  did  not  take  him  long  to  become  Immersed 
In  his  Job  there.  Within  a  few  days  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  arrival  at  the  NIOSH  offices  In  Cin- 
climatl,  one  of  the  engineers  who  had  been 
conducting  field  studies  under  Dr.  Cralley 
told  him  about  the  envlroiunental  surveys  of 
asbestos  factories  that  had  been  In  the  files 
for  several  years.  "That  engineer  was  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  situation  at  the 
Tyler  plant,"  Dr.  Johnson  has  recalled.  "And 
when  I  started  digging  through  the  files  my- 
self, I  realized  he  had  good  reason  to  be, 
for  It  was  plain  as  day  that  there  was  an 
Incredibly  serious  health  problem  down  there. 
At  that  point,  I  went  to  Dr.  Cralley  and 
asked  him  whom  I  should  see  about  the  sit- 
uation. He  suggested  that  I  get  In  touch 
with  Dr.  Grant,  Pittsburgh  Coming's  medical 
consultant.  However,  when  I  called  Dr.  Grant, 
on  July  13th,  he  told  me  there  really  wasn't 
much  of  a  health  problem  at  the  Tyler  plant, 
because  the  place  was  so  dusty  that  people 
didn't  stay  around  there  long  enough  to  get 
sick.  He  also  told  me  that  there  were  no 
plans  to  Improve  the  factory's  ventilation 
system,  and  that  the  company  planned  to 
convert  from  asbestos  to  mineral  wool  in  the 
near  future." 

Since  Dr.  Johnson  had  received  consider- 
able Instruction  at  Harvard  In  the  effect"? 
of  asbestos  exposure,  he  wss  less  than  re- 
assured by  his  conversation  vrtth  Dr.  Grant. 
During  the  next  two  weeks,  he  gathered  as 
much  Information  as  he  could  about  condi- 
tions at  Tyler  and  Port  Allegany;  then  he 
discussed  the  situation  thoroughly  with  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Wagoner,  who  had  arrived  at 
NIOSH  on  August  1st  to  replace  Dr.  Cralley 
as  director  of  the  new  Division  of  Field  Stud- 
lee  and  Clinical  Investigations.  Dr.  Wagoner 
had  received  his  Doctor  of  Science  degree  In 


epidemiology  and  blo-statlstlcs  from  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  In  1970, 
and  had  spent  ten  years  as  an  epidemiologist 
with  the  Public  Health  Service's  National 
Cancer  Institute,  where  he  was  instrumental 
In  the  long  struggle  to  develop  and  institute 
standards  for  the  protection  of  uranium 
mmers,  who  were  occupatlonally  exjKJsed  to 
radioactive  dust.  He  was  aa  seriously  dis- 
turbed about  the  potential  health  hazard  at 
Tyler  as  Dr.  Johnson  was,  and  together  the 
two  men  decided  to  make  it  emd  other  as- 
bestos-products factories  their  first  order  of 
business. 

In  the  meantime,  pressed  by  the  deadline 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  state  inspectors 
for  cleaning  up  the  Port  Allegany  plant,  and 
aware  of  Dr.  Johnson's  concern  aoout  con- 
ditions at  the  Tyler  factory.  Pittsburgh  Corn- 
ing made  a  move  to  head  off  some  of  the 
pressures  that  were  building  up  against  its 
asbestoe  operations.  On  August  3rd,  the  com- 
pany filed  an  application  for  a  variance  from 
occupational-safety-and-health  standards 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  In  Washington.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  grant 
a  variance  to  an  employer  If  he  determined 
that  the  employer  "has  demonstrated  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the  con- 
ditions, practices,  means,  methods,  opera- 
tions, or  processes  used  or  proposed  to  be 
used  by  an  employer  will  provide  employ- 
ment and  places  of  employment  to  his  em- 
ployees which  are  as  safe  and  healthful  as 
those  which  would  prevail  IX  he  complied 
with  the  standard."  Plttsb\;rgh  Cor::ing's 
application  for  a  variance  was  signed  and 
sv.bmitted  by  E.  W.  Holman,  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing  and  tech- 
nology— v.-ho  told  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
that  he  knew  cf  no  specific  Pittsburgh  Com- 
ing employee  suffering  from  significant  ill- 
ness as  a  result  of  working  with  asbestos. 
In  the  application,  Holman  stated  that  the 
threshold  limit  value  for  asbestos  weis  ex- 
ceeded In  some  areas  of  the  company's  Tyler 
and  Port  Allegany  plants,  that  the  company 
had  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  required 
standard  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
effective  ventilation  equipment,  and  that  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  available  equipment 
had  become  parlcularly  significant  since  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  for  asbestos  from 
twelve  fibres  per  cubic  centimetres  to  five. 
The  fact  that  such  a  reduction  In  the  official 
standard  had  not  taken  place  but  had  only 
been  published  as  a  proposed  change  by  the 
Conference  of  Hyglenlsts  suggests  that  Pitts- 
burgh Coming's  managers  either  were  af- 
flicted with  a  bad  case  of  nerves  or  were 
trying  to  obscure  the  fact  that  neither  fac- 
tory was  In  compliance  even  with  the  obso- 
lete standard  of  five  million  particles  per 
cubic  foot,  let  alone  the  twelve-fibre  standard 
Itself. 

The  application  for  a  variance  went  on  to 
say  that  as  of  June.  1S71,  the  company  had 
spent  nearly  two  hundred  thotisand  dollars 
for  research  and  development  of  a  mineral - 
wool  substitute  for  asbestos,  that  It  would 
beeln  to  use  mineral  wool  In  some  of  Its  op- 
erations m  August,  and  that  It  hoped  to 
make  a  complete  conversion  to  mineral  wool 
at  the  Port  Allegany  and  Tyler  plants  by  the 
middle  of  1972.  As  for  the  steps  the  company 
had  taken  to  provide  working  conditions  as 
safe  and  healthful  as  those  which  would 
prevail  If  the  government  standard  for  as- 
bestos had  been  complied  with,  Holman 
stated  that  Pittsburgh  Coming  had  supplied 
approved  respirators  and  had  required  work- 
ers to  use  them;  that  It  had  also  purchased 
and  was  experimenting  with  new  respirators; 
that  it  had  provided  dust-oollectlon  and 
ventilation  apparatus;  that  It  had  expanded 
Its  program  of  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions; that  It  had  Improved  housekeeping 
procedures  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  vac- 


uum cleaners;  and  that  It  had  "provided  and 
will  continue  to  provide  health  education 
programs  that  fully  explain  to  Its  employees 
the  health  hazards  associated  with  asbestos 
exposure  and  how  they  can  protect  them- 
selves." In  a  sworn  afBdavlt  attached  to  the 
application  for  a  variance.  Dr.  Grant  stated 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  matter  set 
forth  in  the  application  "so  far  as  said  ap- 
plication states  that  the  applicant  has  pro- 
vided for  Its  employees  health  education  pro- 
grams that  explain  to  said  employees  tb» 
health  hazards  associated  with  asbestos  ex- 
posure and  how  they  can  protect  them- 
selves." 

Back  at  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and 
Clinical  Investigations,  In  Cincinnati,  several 
weeks  were  to  pass  before  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Wagoner  would  learn  of  Pittsburgh  Com- 
ing's application  for  a  variance.  Meanwhile, 
on  August  9th,  Dr,  Johnson  called  Horace 
Adrian,  chief  of  the  industrlal-hyglene  pro- 
gram of  the  Texas  State  Department  of 
Health,  in  Austin,  and  told  him  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  dust  levels  that  had  been 
fotind  In  the  Tyler  plant.  Adrian  told  Dr. 
Johnson  that  he  had  never  seen  copies  of 
any  Inspection  of  the  Tyler  plant — Indeed, 
he  gave  Dr.  Johnson  the  impression  that  he 
did  not  know  the  factory  existed — and  he 
would  look  Into  the  situation  as  qtUckly  as 
possible.  A  week  later,  Adrian  Informed  Dr. 
Johnson  that  he  was  going  to  Tyler  the  next 
day,  August  I7th,  to  conduct  a  walk -through 
survey  of  the  factory  and  to  meet  Dr.  Grant, 
who  also  planned  to  be  there.  (As  It  turned 
out,  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Grant's  visit  to  Tyler 
on  August  17th  was  to  give  the  workers  there 
an  educational  talk  on  the  health  hazards 
of  asbestos  exposure,  which  Pitteburgh  Com- 
ing had  already  claimed  to  have  done  in  Its 
application  for  a  variance,  filed  two  weeks 
before.)  On  August  24th,  Dr.  Johnson  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Grant  In  Pittsburgh,  to  tell  htm 
that  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Clin- 
ical Investigations  wanted  to  examine  the 
workers  at  the  Tyler  plant.  Dr.  Grant  replied 
that  Dr.  Hiu-st,  of  the  East  Texas  Chest  Hos- 
pital, had  Just  finished  giving  the  Tyler 
workers  medical  examinations,  including  X- 
rays  and  pulmonary-function  tests,  and  he 
suggested  that  NIOSH  might  wish  to  defer 
Its  study  of  the  men  until  the  results  of 
Dr.  Hurst's  tests  cotUd  be  made  available. 

In  the  light  of  this  development.  Dr.  John- 
son and  Dr.  Wagoner  decided  to  hold  off  for 
the  time  being  on  their  examination  of  the 
Tyler  workers,  and  to  conduct  a  medical  sur- 
vey of  the  men  in  tbe  Port  Allegany  plant. 
(At  that  point,  they  had  no  idea  th  it  almost 
five  years  before  Dr.  Hurst  had  outlined  a 
proposed — and  rejected — medical  study  of 
the  Tyler  workers  for  Pittsburgh  Corning.) 
On  SeJDtember  7th.  In  order  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  survey  of  the  Port  Allegany 
workers.  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  the  plant,  where 
he  met  Dr.  Grant  for  the  first  time,  and  heard 
him  give  a  talk  to  the  workers  on  the  health 
hazards  associated  with  asbestos.  According 
to  Dr  Johnson,  Dr.  Grar.t  indicated  in  his 
talk  that  the  levels  of  asbestos  d'jst  at  Port 
Allegany  were  not  hl^h  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  health.  Dr.  Grant  also 
claimed  that  the  dust  levels  were  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  ones  that  the  Insulation 
workers  studied  by  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  been  ex- 
posed to.  (Actually,  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  demon- 
strated that  the  insulation  workers  were  ex- 
posed to  levels  of  asbestos  dust  far  below  the 
twelve-fibre  standard.)  In  addition.  Dr.  Grant 
Implied  that  cigarette  smoking  was  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  development  of  asbes- 
tosla,  although  such  few  data  as  are  available 
Indicate  a  very  limited  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  on  lung  scarring.  (Dr.  Grant  may 
have  misinterpreted  some  studies  conducted 
by  Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Hammond,  which 
showed  that  asbestos  workers  who  smoke 
cigarettes  run  eight  times  the  risk  of  dying 
of  lung  cancer  as  cigarette  smokers  In  gen- 
eral, and  ninety-two  tlm,es  the  risk  of  men 
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who  neither  work  with  asbestoe  nor  smoke.) 
But  what  Dr.  Johnson  found  most  disturb- 
ing of  all  was  Dr.  Grant's  assertion  that,  In 
addition  to  smoking  cigarettes,  a  man  would 
have  to  undergo  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  exposure  to  asbestos  before  experiencing 
any  adverse  effects.  Later  that  day,  Dr.  John- 
son made  a  point  or  telling  Dr.  Grant,  in  the 
presence  of  union  officials,  that  radiological 
evidence  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  had  been 
found  In  men  with  less  than  ten  years'  ex- 
posure, and  that  there  was  strong  medical 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  limg  can- 
cer and  mesothelioma  could  occur  at  expo- 
sure levels  far  below  those  that  could  cause 
asbestosls.  This  encounter  with  Dr.  Grant 
seems  to  have  marked  a  turning  point  lu  Dr. 
Johnson's  dealings  with  Pittsburgh  Corning, 
for,  he  has  explained,  "I  came  away  from  It 
feeling  that  Dr.  Grant  had  grossly  minimized 
the  hazard  of  working  with  asbestos,  and  I 
assumed  that  he  had  probably  done  the  same 
thing  at  Tyler  on  August  17."  Dr.  Johnson's 
mistrust  of  the  company's  Intentions  was 
heightened  a  few  days  after  this,  when  he 
discovered  that  Pittsburgh  Corning  had  filed 
the  application  for  a  variance  with  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion; he  believed  the  application  to  be  not 
only  self-serving  but  downright  false  in  its 
claim  that  the  company  had  undertaken  to 
Inform  Its  employees  adequately  about  the 
hazards  of  working  with  asbestos. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Wagoner 
had  other  reasons  to  fear  that  no  immediate 
action  would  be  taken  to  reduce  the  health 
hazard  at  Tyler  and  Port  AUeganv.  In  the 
middle  of  August,  they  had  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum expressing  their  concern  about  con- 
ditions at  the  two  plants  (it  also  included 
data   from  Dr.   Cralley's   flies   about   excess 
mortality  among  workers  in  several  large  aa- 
bestos-textUe  factories)    and  sent  it  to  Dr. 
Marcus  M.  Key.  the  director  of  NIOSH,  which 
had   set    up    its   headquarters   in   Rockville, 
Maryland.  During  August  and  September,  as 
It  happened,  there  were  huge  internal  prob- 
lems at  NIOSH  headquarters  about  how  the 
Institute  should  carry  out  its  role  imder  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  how 
It  should  coordinate  Its  activities  with  those 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  which  had 
been  given  responsibility  for  enforcing  health 
standards  under  the  Act.  An  administrative 
crisis  ensured,  with  the  result  that  no  one 
at  NIOSH  headquarters  could  give  Dr.  John- 
son or  Dr.  Wagoner  any  assiu-ance  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions at  the  Tyler  and  Port  Allegany  plants. 
PeeUng  Increasingly  frxistrated.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Wagoner  decided  after  the  encoun- 
ter with  Dr.  Grant  that  the  situation  was 
serious  enough  to  warrant  their  taking  mat- 
ters   Into    their  own   hands.   The   following 
week.  Dr.  Johnson  telephoned  Steven  Wodka, 
the  legislative  aide  for  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic   Workers  International   Union,   and 
told  him   about  the  environmental  studies 
of  dust  levels  in  the  factory  which  he  had 
found  burled  in  the  files.  {The  two  men  had 
met  previously  to  discuss  the   problem  of 
workers   exposed   to   berylUum   at   the   Ka- 
weckl  Berylco  Industries  plant,  in  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyler, 
the    Bureau    of    Occupational    Safety    and 
Health  had  gathered  data  about  health  haz- 
ards  associated   with   a  substance   that  the 
workers  were  exposed  to  but  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  neglected  to  inform  the  workers 
of  the  dangers  Involved.)    Upon  learning  of 
the  situation  at  Tyler,  Wodka  Immediately 
sent  Dr.  Johnson  a  letter  requesting  that  he 
make  the  environmental  data  available,  and 
on  September  24th,  Dr.  Johnson  sent  them 
off  to  the  union's  Legislative  Department  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

When  Wodka  discussed  the  Tyler  situation 
with  his  boss,  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Legislative  Department,  Mazzocchl 
remembered  Dr.  Sellkofl's  telling  him  about 


a   study   that   he.  Dr.    Hammond,   and   Dr. 
Churg  were  conducting  of  the  mortality  ex- 
perience of  the  men  who  had  been  employed 
at  the  Paterson  plant.  Mazzocchl  quickly  got 
in  touch  with  Dr.  Selikoff.  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  completed  the  first  part  of  the  study 
a  week  or  two  before,  and  was  about  to  pre- 
sent his   data  at   the  Fourth  International 
Pneiunoconiosla  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  In  Bucharest,  on  Septem- 
ber 29th.   When  Mazzocchl   told  him  about 
the  environmental  data  on  the  Tyler  plant 
that   Dr.   Johnson   was  making  available  to 
the  union,  Dr.  Selikoff  sent  Mazzocchl  the 
results  of  his  study  of  the  Paterson  workers. 
They   were   as   alarming   as  the  mortality 
data   on    the    asbestos    Insulators.    Of   three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  men  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  Paterson  factory  for  a  year 
or  more  between  1941  and  1945,  eighty-eight 
had  died  by  December  31,   1959,  and  fifteen 
could  not  be  traced.  However,  Dr.  Selikoff,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  their  associates  had  managed 
to  trace  every  one  of  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  who  were  alive  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1960,  and  had  studied  their  experience 
up  to  June  30,  1971.  Using  the  standard  mor- 
tality tables.  Dr.  Hammond  calculated  that 
no  more  than  forty-seven  deaths  would  nor- 
mally have  been  expected  to  occur  among 
these  men  during  that  cleven-and-one-half- 
year  period.  Instead,  there  were  a  hundred 
and  five.  Fourteen  of  the  deaths  were  caused 
by   asbestosls.   and,   as   with   the   Insulation 
workers,  a  large  majority  of  the  excess  deaths 
were  caused  by  cancer.  Two  or  three  lung 
cancers  would  have  been  normal,  but  twenty- 
five  occurred,  and  deaths  from  cancer  of  the 
stomach,    the    colon,    and    the    rectum   were 
three    times    what   the    standard    mortality 
tables  predicted.  In  addition,  although  none 
would  normally  have  been  expected,  there 
were  five  deaths  from  mesothelioma. 

Mazzocchl  and  Wodka  were  profoundly  dis- 
turbed at  the  result*  of  the  Paterson  study, 
for  they  could  only  conclude  that  the  simi- 
larity of  operations  in  the  two  factories 
meant  that  much  the  same  thing  would  hap- 
pen to  the  men  at  Tyler.  MeanwhUe.  as  they 
were  tryhig  to  declda  what  to  do,  Pittsburgh 
Coming  was  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  no  action  would  be  taken  on  Its 
application  for  a  variance  from  occupatlonal- 
safety-and-health  standards  until  after  a 
public  hearing,  and  that  no  hearing  could  be 
held  untU  the  spring  of  1972.  Since  this 
meant  that  the  company  would  be  forced 
to  comply  with  existing  health  standards  un- 
til then,  and  since  the  company  had  failed 
to  prove  that  mineral  wool  could  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  asbestos  In  high-tem- 
perature pipe  covering,  the  Pittsburgh  Cor- 
ning people  found  themselves  In  a  bind  In 
the  early  part  of  October,  therefore,  they 
told  representatives  of  Local  4-202,  In  Tyler 
with  whom  they  were  negotiating  a  new  con- 
tract, that  they  might  have  to  shut  the  plant 
but  said  that  they  wished  to  consider  the 
local  union's  proposals  on  wages,  health  and 
safety  before  making  a  final  decision.  When 
Mazzocchl  and  Wodka  learned  of  the  com- 
pany's action,  they  suspected  that  Pittsburgh 
Corning  was  using  the  threat  of  a  shutdown 
to  force  the  local  union  to  minimize  Its  de- 
mands for  improved  working  conditions  at 
the  Tyler  plant.  After  consulting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Local  4-202,  the  two  men  de- 
termined that  a  strlct-compllapce  program 
should  become  part  of  the  union's  contract 
proposal  on  safety  and  health.  They  then 
submitted  a  formal  request  to  Dr.  Johnson 
at  NIOSH,  on  October  7,  1971,  for  a  compre- 
hensive Industrlal-hyglene  study  of  the 
Tyler  factory  and  a  medical  survey  of  the 
men  who  were  working  there.  Upon  receiv- 
ing this  request.  Dr.  Johnson  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  Pittsburgh  Coming 
and  with  the  Texas  Stat©  Department  of 
Health,  which  had  previously  offered  to  co- 
operate, and  a  survey  of  the  plant  was  sched- 
uled for  the  last  week  of  the  month. 
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As  things  txirned  out,  the  NIOSH  InsDec 
tlon  of  the  Tyler  plant  coincided  with  <l 
crescendo  of  protest  that  had  been  bmidiim 
up  for  many  months  over  the  plight  of  teni 
of  thousands  of  workers  throughout  the 
country  who  were  being  exposed  to  exces 
slve  concentrations  of  asbestos  dust  On  Au 
gust  3rd— the  day  Pittsburgh  Corning  fliJ 
Its  application  for  a  variance— Dr  Selikoff 
wrote  to  James  D.  Hodgson,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  making  carbon  copies  for  leadlne 
officials  of  six  labor  unions  whose  membera 
worked  with  asbestoe,  and  for  Dr  Kev  .» 
NIOSH.  HlB  letter  said:  '*  " 

DEAa  Mr.  Hodgson: 

Your  department  has  published  initial 
standards  in  the  Federal  Register,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  Occupattonal  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  I  understand  that  these 
are  "initial"  and  that  modifications  may  b« 
expected  as  a  result  of  research  criteria 
being  developed  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

One  "standard"  in  the  published  list  is  ao 
wrong,  and  represents  such  serlovis  haaard 
to  workmen,  that  I  advise  Ite  untent 
revision.  "    ' 

I  refer  to  the  standard  for  asbestos,  which 
would  allow  workmen  to  be  exposed  to  en- 
vironments containing  as  many  as  twelve 
fibres  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air.  Our  re- 
search  In  one  asbestos  trade— insulation 
work— demonstrates  that  work  In  the  past 
in  areas  with  levels  of  two  to  three  fibres  per 
cu"blc  centimeter  of  air  has  resulted  In  a 
very  great  increase  of  death  due  to  cancer 
and  to  asbestosls.  Ju«t  how  serious  this  has 
been  may  be  appreciated  from  current  sta- 
tistics: at  present,  one  in  every  five  deaths 
among  insulation  workers  is  due  to  lung 
cancer,  one  in  ten  to  cancer  of  the  pleura 
or  peritoneum,  one  In  ten  to  scarred  lunn 
or  asbestosls. 

The  proposed  level  Is  much  higher  than 
actually  now  exists.  It  Is  so  high  as  to  make 
totally  ineffective  current  efforts  by  both 
industry  and  labor  to  control  this  unhappy 
occupational  health  hazard. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  approved  level  is  less 
than  one-flfth  the  standard  here  proposed 
and  levels  of  twelve  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
meter for  more  than  aiven  ten  minutes  would 
be  sufficient  to  require  that  the  workman 
wear  protective  clothing  and  use  an  efBdent 
respirator. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Hutchinson,  President  of 
the  International  Association  of  Heat  and 
Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 
APL-CIO,  has  calculated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  thovisand  men  em- 
ployed doing  asbestos  insulation  work  In 
the  United  States,  In  various  unions  and  In 
various  industries.  Utilizing  statistical  cal- 
culations 'by  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  It  may  be  predicted 
that.  If  the  situation  remains  the  same  and 
does  not  Improve,  there  will  be  more  than 
seventeen  thottsand  excess  deaths  of  lung 
cancer  among  these  men,  as  well  as  almost 
ten  thousand  unnecessary  deaths  of  cancer 
of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  ten  thousand 
wholly  preventable  deaths  of  asbestosls,  and 
many  thousand  other  cancer  deaths.  In  this 
one  trade  alone.  Thousands  of  deaths  will 
occur  In  other  Indvistrles.  to  add  to  the  un- 
happy toll  of  this  serious  error. 

I  urge  you,  then,  to  recall  this  standard, 
and  substitute  one  that  will  help  protect 
worklngmen  forced  to  work  with  this  dan- 
gerous  material. 

Although  Dr.  Sellkoff's  letter  did  not  en- 
gender any  Immediate  response  from  Secre- 
tary Hodgson,  it  did  evoke  profound  concern 
among  the  union  officials  to  whom  he  sent 
carbon  copies.  When  Dr.  Selikoff  returned 
to  New  York  from  Bucharest,  Sheldon  W. 
Samuels,  the  Director  of  Occupational 
Health,  Safety,  and  Environmental  Aflaln 
for  the  AJi.-C.I.O.'s  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, Invited  hlro  to  attend  a  meeting 
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(A  the  I.U.D.'s  ad-hoc  Committee  on  the 
Asbestos  Hazard,  In  Washington,  on  October 
18Uj,  so  that  he  might  present  additional  in- 
formation, which  the  union  people  hoped 
would  enable  them  to  get  some  effective 
action  from  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
the  problem  of  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos.  Meanwhile,  having  discovered  addi- 
tional reports  in  the  old  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  files  which  showed 
excessive  dust  counts  in  a  dozen  more  as- 
bestos factories  (there  was  also  an  incom- 
plete study  of  mortality  among  employees  of 
those  factories,  which  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
asbestosls  among  men  in  their  forties  and 
fifties).  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Wagoner  con- 
tinued to  express  concern  about  the  asbestos 
problem  to  their  superiors  at  NIOSH,  who 
they  hoped  would  take  a  firm  stand  in  ad- 
vismg  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate 
a  tough  emergency  standard  for  asbestos.  On 
October  4th,  feeling  that  the  situation  was 
getting  out  of  hand.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Wagoner  visited  Dr.  Selikoff  in  New  York  to 
exchange  information  about  the  asbestos 
problem  in  general  and.  In  particular,  about 
Johns-Manvlile's  asbestos-textile  factory  in 
Manville,  New  Jersey,  where  that  corporation 
has  owned  and  operated  the  largest  complex 
as  asbestos-products  factories  In  the  world 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Dr.  Cralley's  files 
had  yielded  up  several  environmental  studies 
showing  that  excessive  dust  levels  had  ex- 
isted In  the  Manville  asbestos-textile  factory 
at  least  since  1965,  when  the  first  study  was 
made;  a  1969  medical  survey  showing  find- 
ings consistent  with  asbestosls  In  thirty-o:ie 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  chest  X-rays 
of  the  factory  employees;  and  an  incomplete 
mortality  study  showing,  on  preliminary 
analysis,  four  deaths  from  mesothelioma  and 
at  least  ten  other  asbestos-related  deaths 
among  a  hvmdred  and  eighty  asbestos- 
textile  workers.  Indeed,  the  situation  at  Man- 
ville appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  one  at 
Tyler,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1967,  engi- 
neers from  Dr.  Cralley's  office— now  the  De- 
partment of  Field  Studies  and  Epidemiol- 
ogy—had  taken  air  samples  that  were  not 
analyzed  for  asbestos  fibres  until  Septem- 
ber of  1971,  when  Dr.  Johnson  discovered 
the  data  in  the  files.  That  September,  too. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  fibre  counts  completed  on 
over  a  hundred  air  samples  that  engineers 
from  Dr.  Cralley's  dlvUlon  had  taken  at  the 
Manville  asbestos-textile  plant  during  the 
spring  of  1971.  The  fibre  counts  showed  that 
even  then  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air  in  some 
operations  of  the  plant. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Wagoner  believed 
these  data  to  demonstrate  a  serious  and  per- 
Blstent  health  hazard  at  the  Johns-Manvllie 
factory,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know  If 
Dr.  Selikoff  could  give  them  any  additional 
information,  particularly  with  regard  to 
other  cases  of  mesothelioma  that  might  have 
occurred  in  Manville.  As  It  happened.  Local 
800  of  the  United  Papermakers  and  Paper- 
workers  Union,  which  represented  the  com- 
pany's production  workers,  had  provided  Dr. 
oelikoff  with  a  roster  of  Its  membership  sev- 
eral months  before,  and  he,  Dr.  Hammond 
and  one  of  their  associates  at  Mount  Slnal' 
Dr.  William  J.  Nicholson,  had  just  begun  a 
mortality  study  of  the  Johns-Manville  em- 
ployees, so  Dr.  Selikoff  was  able  to  give  his 
visitors  details  on  about  a  dozen  deaths 
among  the  workers  which  had  been  caused 
by  mesothelioma. 

On  October  5th,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr 
Wagoner  went  to  Trenton,  where  thev  met 
with  the  commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the 
aeputy  commissioner  of  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  told  them  of  the  health 
hazard  that  they  believed  to  exist  at  the 
Johns-Manvllie  plant.  When  they  asked 
ttiese  officials  to  investigate  the  situation, 
however,  they  learned  that  the  state  oon- 
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sldered  It  to  be  a  federal  problem  and.  In  any 
case,  did  not  possess  modem  fibre-counting 
equipment  for  such  a  task.  The  following  day, 
the  two  men  took  the  data  they  had  com- 
piled on  the  Johns-Manvllie  textile  factory 
to  the  New  York  Regional  Office  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration, In  New  York  City,  only  to  discover 
that  the  people  there  did  not  possess  ade- 
quate fibre-counting  equipment,  or  even 
know  how  to  us©  such  equipment  properly. 
With  that,  they  flew  back  to  Cincinnati  and 
got  In  touch  with  officials  of  the  United  Pa- 
permakers and  paperworkers  Union.  A 
few  weeks  later,  they  learned  something 
from  the  union  people  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  had  known  for  more 
than  a  year — that  In  1969  alone  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation  had  paid  out  $887,341 
in  workmen's  compensation  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  employees  of  the  Manville 
plant  who  had  become  disabled  with 
asbestosls. 

At  his  meeting  with  tmlon  leaders  In 
Washington  on  October  18th,  Dr.  Selikoff 
documented  his  contention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  establish  a  stand- 
ard for  occupational  exposure  to  asbestos 
to  replace  the  current  twelve-flbre  standard. 
At  the  same  time,  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
any  standard  for  asbestos  exposure  could  be 
concerned  only  with  the  prevention  of  pul- 
monary fibrosis,  and  that  little  was  known 
as  to  how  low  a  standard  might  have  to  be 
In  order  to  prevent  asbestos-related 
cancer,  which  had  accounted  for  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  excess  deaths  among  the  in- 
sulation workers. 

On  November  4,  1971,  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Department  transmitted  through  George 
Taylor,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  A  J.L.- 
C.I.O.'s  standing  conmaittee  on  safety  and 
occupational  health,  a  letter  virgentlv  re- 
questing Secretary  Hodges  to  use  the  power 
granted  him  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  declare  an  emergency 
standard  governing  the  industrial  use  of  as- 
bestos. The  letter  declared  that  the  existing 
twelve-flbre  standard  constituted  "a  license 
to  Jeopardize  without  effective  restraint  the 
lives  of  millions  of  workers."  and  urged  the 
Secretary  to  declare  an  emergency  standard 
of  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  and  to  is- 
sue a  bulletin  prescribing  that  an  appropriate 
label  be  affixed  to  each  container  of  asbestos 
and  asbestos  products,  warning  workers  of 
danger.  In  addition,  the  letter  asked  the  Sec- 
retary to  get  In  touch  with  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy "to  enable  him  to  investigate  the  nece^sltv 
for  invoking  the  imminent-danger  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  in  1970, 
to  protect  our  families  and  communities  from 
the  effects  of  ambient  asbestos  that  escapes 
from  the  workplace." 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Departments  letter  placed  considerable 
pressiu-6  upon  Secretary  Hodges  to  take  some 
kind  of  action.  When  he  did  so,  however,  on 
December  7th,  he  declared  an  emergency 
standard  for  asbestos  of  five  fibres  longer 
than  five  microns  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  emergency  standard 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, since  It  was  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  the  standard  requested  by  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department,  and  since  the 
Conference  of  Hyglenlsts  had  already  pub- 
lished It  as  a  proposed  change.  It  Is  not 
known  what.  If  any,  medical  data  prompted 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  select  the  five- 
fibre  standard,  or  why  he  chose  to  disregard 
the  data  Indicating  that  asbestoe  diseases 
could  occur  at  this  level  of  exposure.  Per- 
haps he  was  seeking  a  middle  ground  that 
he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  both  to  in- 
dustry and  to  the  vmlon  people.  If  so,  he 
was  neglecting  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
him  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  for  promulgating  standards  that,  even 


if  they  enttdled  conflict,  would  assure  "the 
greatest  protection  of  the  safety  or  health 
of  the  affected  employees."  In  any  case,  it 
Is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  NIOSH 
report  on  Pittsburgh  Coming's  Tyler  plant, 
which  was  then  slowly  making  its  way 
through  the  bureaucratic  labyrinth,  for  the 
story  of  the  plant  constituted  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  of  the  sorry  tangle  of  Ignorance, 
laxity,  and  lack  of  commtinlcatlon  that  had 
from  the  very  beginning  characterized  gov- 
ernment policy  toward  occupational  exposure 
to  asbestos.  The  story  of  Tyler  also  made  a 
mockery  of  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  be- 
hind this  policy:  that  the  government  could 
and  would  force  industry  to  abide  by  a  num- 
erical fibre  standard,  and,  in  so  doing,  could 
insure  healthful  working  conditions  In  as- 
bestos factories. 

The  NIOSH  inspection,  which  was  con- 
ducted between  October  26th  and  Octo- 
ber 29th.  Included  an  ind\istrial-hyglene  sur- 
vey, carried  out  by  engineers  from  NIOSH's 
Division  of  Technical  Services,  and  a  medical 
survey,  performed  by  a  three-man  team  from 
the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Cimical  In- 
vestigations. The  medical  team  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  a  vivid  memory  of 
his  first  look  at  the  Tyler  plant.  "Two  car- 
loads of  us  drove  in  from  Dallas  late  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth,"  he  recalls. 
"The  factory  was  situated  In  an  industrial 
district  on  the  outskirts  of  tovra.  and  It  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  wood-shell  buildings,  each 
of  which  was  about  a  thousand  feet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  high.  When 
we  arrived,  we  were  met  In  the  front  office  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Van  Home,  the  plant  manager, 
and  since  it  was  late  In  the  day,  there  was 
Just  time  for  a  quick  preliminary  walk- 
through. The  place  was  an  tmholy  mess. 
Why,  compared  with  it,  the  Port  Alleeany 
plant  looked  like  a  hospital  operating  room  I 
A  thick  layer  of  dust  coated  everything — 
from  floors,  celling,  and  rafters  to  drinking 
fountains.  As  we  walked  through  the  in- 
terior, we  saw  men  forking  asbestos  fibre  into 
a  feeding  machine  as  if  it  were  hay.  They 
obviously  had  no  Idea  of  the  hazard  Involved. 
Further  down  the  line,  we  came  upon  some 
fellows  with  respirators  hanging  around  their 
necks,  who  were  sitting  in  an  open  doorway 
eating  watermelon.  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
fibre  coimta  on  those  slices  of  watermelon.  I 
remember  turning  to  Dr.  Richard  Spiegel, 
one  of  my  assistants.  This  Is  intolerable,'  I 
told  him.  He  was  as  shocked  as  I  was." 

It  did  not  take  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  asso- 
ciates from  NIOSH  long  to  realize  that  at 
virtually  every  stage  of  the  manufacturing 
process  enormous  quantities  of  asbestos  dust 
were  being  spewed  out  Into  the  factorv.  In 
addition  to  poor  housekeeping  procedures, 
the  chief  cause  was  a  grossly  inadequate 
ventilation  system.  Other  aspects  of  the 
plant's  operation  were  found  to  be  equally 
hazardous.  The  scrap-grinding  machine, 
where  refuse  from  various  operations  was 
made  reusable,  was  extremelv  dusty  and 
lacked  sufficient  ventilation  equipment,  and 
a  fan  near  the  feed  hoppers  simply  contrib- 
uted turbulence  that  redlspersed  dust  into 
the  working  environment. 

Moreover,  both  the  scrap  grinder  and  the 
feeding  machines  relied  on  a  dust-coIIection 
system  that  consisted  of  canvas  baps  Inside 
the  plant,  beneath  the  roof.  These  bags 
were  periodically  emptied  bv  mechanical 
shaking,  and  when  this  happened  huge 
amounts  of  asbestos  dust  were  released  into 
the  air;  then,  after  It  had  settled,  instead 
of  being  vacuumed  the  dust  was  swept  Into 
piles  with  push  brooms.  The  ventilation 
equipment  on  the  saws  In  the  finishing  de- 
partment was  also  found  to  be  inadequate; 
excessive  amounts  of  asbestos  dust  were  es- 
caping into  the  air  there  as  well. 

Because  of  Pittsburgh  Cormng's  applica- 
tion for  a  variance,  the  NIOSH  Inspectors 
learned,  the  wearing  of  respirators  had  been 
mandatory  In  all  areas  of  the  plant  slnca 
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^     ,  liotea  with  Dr.  Hurst,  they  deternilned— even  twelve-fibre  standard  published  in  th*  p^ 

emergency  or  backup  protection,  as  Indus-      without  the  benefit  of  the  X-rays,  which  they  eral  Register  of  Mav  26th    thev  rt»^H  /zl 

trlal-hyglene  standards  prescribed,  the  res-      were  not  allowed  to  see— that  seven  of  the  would  be  unjust  to  apply  the  new  rp^o!?.  " 

plratw-8  were  obviously  being  enaployed   In      eighteen  workers  with  more  than  ten  years  ex  post  facto  to  the  situation  at  T??it!° 

the  Tyler  plant  as  substitutes  for  an  ade-     of  employment  at  the  factory  met  at  least  things  turned  out    their  sensp  nf  fJ„     ,^ 

quate   dust-control   system   and   for  proper     three  of  four  criteria  lor  asbestosls.  (These  made    little    difference     for 

criteria   Included,   besides   rales   and   finger  ' 

clubbing,    dyspnea,    which 


housekeeping.  Nor  did  the  company  have 
any  adequate  program  for  selecting,  fitting, 
cleaning,  and  maintaining  the  reeplnttors 
worn  by  its  employees,  and  many  of  the  men 
were  wearing  them  Improperly.  In  addition 
to  noting  these  baeards,  the  Inspectors  saw 
that  the  factory's  lunchroom  was  within 
fifty  feet  of  one  of  the  dustiest  operations 
la  the  plant,  and  that  workers  were  allowed 
to  enter  it  wearing  clothes  that  were  con- 
taminated with  asbestoe.  The  NIOSH  men 
also  discovered  that  compressed-air  outlets 
throughout  the  plant  were  being  used  to 
blow  excess  dust  oS  the  employees — a  prac- 
tice that  simply  reintroduced  asbestos 
fibres  Into  the  working  environment. 

As  a  result  of  these  multiple  deficiencies 
In  the  ventilation  system  and  In  the  operat- 
liig  procedures  of  the  Tyler  plant.  Dr.  John- 
sou  and  his  associates  were  not  surprised  to 
find  that,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  air 
samples  taken  at  different  locations  In  the 
factor:,-,  a  hundred  and  seventeen  exceeded 
the  recommended  five-fiber  standard.  (Of 
course,  even  If  the  Tyler  plant  had  observed 
that  standard,  workers  not  weiarlng  respira- 
tors would  stili  have  been  Inhaling  at  least 
forty  mllUon  asbestos  fibres  in  £in  eight-hour 
working  day.)  What  astonished  them,  how- 
ever, was  ho-v  much  the  levels  exceeded  the 
recommended  standard,  at  almost  every  step 
in  the  manufacturing  process.  In  the  mixing 
department,  where  the  feed  hoppers  and  the 
scrap  grinder  were  situated  the  maximum 
concentration  was  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  and 
the  average  was  seventy-five.  In  the  forming 
department,  where  the  material  was  rolled 
on  mandrels,  the  maximum  concentration 
was  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  flbrea  per 
cubic  centimetre,  and  the  average  was 
thirty-nine. 

In  the  finishing  department,  where  pipe 
covering  was  trimmed  and  sawed,  the  maxi- 
mum concentration  was  two  hundred  and 
eight  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre — an  ap- 
proximation, for  the  air  sample  was  actual- 
ly too  dusty  to  permit  an  exact  count  under 
a  microscope — and  the  average  was  forty-one. 
Even  In  the  Inspection  and  packing  depart- 
ment, where  the  finished  product  was 
weighed,  boxed,  and  shipped,  the  maxlmima 
concentration  was  ninety -two  fibres  per  cub- 
ic centimetre,  and  the  average  was  twenty- 
three — nearly  double  the  Interim  standard  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  nearly  five  tlmea 
the  standard  recommended  by  the  hyglen- 
Ists,  and  ten  t^lmes  the  level  of  exposure  that 
Dr.  Sellkotr  tmd  other  epidemiologists  had 
found  to  be  responsible  for  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  excess  deaths  among  the  In- 
sulation workers.  But  the  true  Intensity  of 
the  exposure  of  the  Tyler  workers  can  only 
be  appreciated  when  one  recognizes  that 
such  concentrations  of  long  asbestoe  fibres 
per  thimbleful  of  air  really  meant  that,  be- 
fore they  were  required  to  wear  respirators  In 
August,  some  of  these  men  were  Inhaling 
up  to  a  billion  of  the  longer  fibres  each 
working  day,  and  many  more  of  the  shorter 
ones,  which  were  not  being  counted  by  the 
engineers. 

Since  asbestos-Induced  cancers  generally 
take  at  least  twenty  years  to  develop,  and  the 
Tyler  plant  had  been  In  operation  for  only 
seventeen  years.  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  yet  expect  to  find  neoplasms 
among  the  sixty-three  men  working  there. 
However,  In  order  to  complement  the  X- 
rays  and  pulmonary-function  tests  that  had 
been  performed  in  August  by  Dr.  Hurst,  they 
examined  the  employees  for  rales — crackling 
sounds  In  the  chest  which  can  occur  with 
asbestosls — and  for  finger  clubbing,  a  thick- 
ening of  tissue  at  the  fingertips  which  often 
oocuTB    with    asbestosls.    After    comparing 


Is  shortness  of 
breath,  and  marked  reduction  of  forced  vital 
capacity,  which  is  an  inability  to  take  suffi- 
cient air  into  the  lungs  because  of  pulmo- 
nary fibrosis.)  Reduced  pulmonary  function 
was  also  observed  in  some  workers  who  had 
been  employed  at  the  plant  for  less  than  five 
years.  Because  of  thest  findings,  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  associates  concluded  that  the 
health  of  the  sixty-three  employees  at  the 
Tyler  plant  had  been  gravely  Jeopardized,  but 
they  wished  to  have  the  X-rays  reviewed  by 
an  expert  panel  of  radiologists  before  making 
a  definitive  diagnosis  of  asbestosls  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  As  things  turned  out,  how- 
ever, they  were  seeing  only  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg, for  when  they  got  around  to  examining 
the  company's  employment  records  they  dis- 
covered that  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men  had  worked  In  the  plant  at 
one  time  or  another.  Considering  the  dis- 
astrous mortality  figures  of  the  men  who  had 
worked  at  the  Paterson  factory  between  1941 
and  1945,  this  was  dl.sturbing  news,  to  say 
the  least.  It  also  provided  a  chilling  corol- 
lary to  Dr.  Johnson's  first  conversation  with 
Dr.  Orant,  back  In  July,  when  Dr.  Grant  had 
suggested  that  there  wasn't  much  of  a 
health  problem  at  the  Tyler  plant,  because 
people  didn't  work  there  long  enough  to  get 
sick. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  NTO.?H  sur- 
vey, declaring  that  an  extremelv  serious 
occupational -health  situation  existed  at  the 
Tyler  plant,  was  sent,  on  November  16th,  to 
Dr.  James  E.  Peavy,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Texas  State  Department  of  Health,  and  copies 
went  to  a  number  of  other  officials,  including 
Dr.  Key,  Dr.  Grant,  Van  Home,  and  John  K. 
Barto,  the  regional  administrator  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  AdminLstratlon, 
In  Dallas.  Barto  received  the  report  on  No- 
vember 18th,  and  acted  quickly  on  it,  for  he 
was  aware  that  Industrial  hyglenlsts  from 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Dallas  ofSce  had 
Inspected  the  Tyler  plant  nearly  three  years 
before,  and,  even  though  they  had  found 
an  inadequate  ventilation  system  and  faulty 
respiratory  protection,  had"  not  taken  any 
effective  action  to  remedy  the  situation,  or 
even  reinspected  the  factory  to  see  whether 
Pittsburgh  Corning  had  corrected  the  defects. 
On  November  23rd,  Brirto  sent  his  assistant, 
Clarence  R.  Holder,  and  John  P.  Boyle,  an 
Industrial  hyglenlst.  to  conduct  still  another 
Inspection  of  the  Tyler  plant.  As  might  be 
expected,  their  findings  simply  substantiated 
those  of  the  stirvey  conducted  by  NIOSH. 
On  December  1st,  Holder  and  Boyle  Informed 
Van  Home  that  violations  of  occupatlonal- 
safety-and-health  regulations  foimd  In  the 
plant  Included  not  only  Improper  wearing  of 
respirators  but  failure  to  examine  workers  to 
determine  whether  they  had  the  physical 
capacity  for  wearing  refplrators.  Inadequate 
housekeeping,  and  Insufficient  dust  control. 
They  also  told  the  plant  manager  that  cita- 
tions would  be  Issued  and  penalties  Im- 
posed, and  that  the  violations  would  require 
Immediate  corrective  action — except  exten- 
sive Improvements  in  tentllatlon  and  dust 
equipment,  for  which  a  later  date  would  be 
set.  Holder  and  Boyle  then  returned  to 
Dallas,  where  in  the  next  two  weeks,  as  they 
awaited  analysis  of  air  samples  they  had 
taken,  they  wTote  up  a  lengthy  report  of  their 
Inspection,  which  was  sent  to  Holman,  the 
corporation's  vice-president  In  charge  of 
manufacturing  and  technology,  at  Pittsburgh 
Coming's  home  office,  on  December  16th.  In 
the  meantime,  Secretary  Hodgson  had  de- 
clared the  emergency  five-fibre  standard  for 
asbestos,  but  since  the  Inspectors  for  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion  had   surveyed   the   factory   under   the 


fair  play 
the  obsolete 
twleve-flbre  standard  was  exceeded— in  some 
Instances,  ten  times  over — in  forty-two  of 
the  forty-four  air  samples  they  had  taken 
at  the  plant.  Even  so,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  people  faUed  to  cite 
Pittsburgh  Coming  for  violating  any  fibre 
standard,  or  even  to  list,  in  the  citation  for 
Insufficient  dust  control,  the  specific  dust 
levels  they  had  found.  Moreover,  although 
their  Compliance  Operations  Manual  clearly 
compelled  them  to  follow  Section  17  (k)  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  states  that  "a  serious  violation  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  In  a  place  of  employment 
If  there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  could  re- 
sult from  a  condition  which  exists  .  .  .  unless 
the  employer  did  not,  and  could  not  with 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  know  of 
the  presence  of  the  violation,"  the  Inspectors 
listed  the  conditions  they  had  discovered  at 
the  Tyler  plant  not  under  the  heading  of 
"Serious  Violations"  but  under  the  heading 
of  "Nonserlous  (Other)  Violation?,"  which, 
according  to  their  manual,  applied  to  situa- 
tions "where  an  Incident  or  occupational 
lllne?s  resulting  from  violation  of  a  standard 
would  probably  not  cause  death  or  gerlous 
physical  harm."  If  the  violations  had  been 
considered  serious,  the  Administration  could 
have  assessed  Pittsburgh  Corning  as  much  as 
a  trousand  dollars  for  each  one.  f'or  non- 
serlous violations,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  .Administration  could  have  as- 
sessed a  penalty  of  anywhere  from  a  thousand 
dollars  each  to  uo  penalty  at  all,  depending 
upon  the  Inspector's  judgment  of  "the  sever- 
ity of  the  injury  or  disease  most  likely  to  re- 
sult." Given  this  latitude,  the  Administration 
people  undertook  to  grant  Pittsburgh  Com- 
ing the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  For  three  vio- 
lations— Improper  wearing  of  respirators, 
failure  to  examine  the  workers  to  see  if  they 
could  wear  respirators,  ai.d  Inadequate 
housekeeping — they  proposed  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  For  Insufficient  dust 
control,  they  proposed  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars.  The  total  came  to 
two  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

— Paul  Brodevb. 


IS  ENERGY  BILL  REALLY  A 
GIVEAWAY? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  esteemed  body, 
many  times  my  colleagues  have  heard  me 
comment  on  the  need  for  the  Congress 
to  regain  its  ability  to  act  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  Recently,  col- 
umnist Vic  Gold  wrote  an  article  on  thla 
very  fact  which  I  found  intriguing,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Gold's  article  be  printed  In  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Is  Enebgt  Bill  Reailt  a  GrvEAWAY? 

Have  you  heard  about  the  Infamous  Zlegler 
Memorandum — the  White  House  master- 
plan  to  establish  Instant  dictatorship? 

It  seems  that  a  national  capital  monthly 
now  on  the  newsstands  feattires  a  fictitious 
communication  from  Ron  Zlegler  to  his  boas. 
In  a  parody  of  White  House  memorandese, 
the  press  secretary  purportedly  recommendi 
that  Nixon  end  all  this  Watergate  nonsense 
by  making  full  use  of  presidential  powers  al- 
ready at  his  disposal. 
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For  example,  think  how  this  could  put  cer- 
tain hostile  segments  of  the  press  In  their 
place.  The  coimtry  has  a  newsprint  shortage, 
right?  WeU,  the  memorandtun  suggests  strict 
sppllcatlon  of  available  executive  authority 
to  allocate  strategic  material  In  critical  sup- 
ply- 

CJet  it?  No  newsprint,  no  New  York  Times  I 
Funny?  Okay,  it  may  not  play  In  Peoria.  But 
it  sure  goes  over  In  Georgetown. 

The  Zlegler  memorandum  Is  spurious  In 
detail.  But  it  nevertheless  contains  a  central 
truth  that  such  disparate  libertarian  spirits 
as  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  and 
Sen.  James  Buckley  of  New  York  find  dis- 
turbing about  the  pending  Energy  Emergen- 
cy Act. 

The  ACLU  recently  wrote  Ben.  Henry  JaCk- 
Bon  and  Congressman  Harley  Staggers,  oo- 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  now  considering  the  EInergy 
bill.  In  some  detail,  the  organization  raised 
serious  questions  regarding  the  comprehen- 
sive powers  given  the  executive  branch  by 
the  proposed  act.  Buckley  and  a  handful  of 
hlB  colleagues  pressed  similar  questions  when 
the  bill  was  first  debated  In  the  Senate. 
They  were  overwhelmingly  squelched. 

Odd,  Isn't  It?  What  they  keep  teUlng  us  on 
Capitol  Hill  Is  that  Congress  means  to  re- 
assert Its  authority  as  a  balancing  force 
against  an  executive  branch  grown  too  pow- 
erful. But  comes  an  energy  crunch — the 
moot  serious  domestic  issue  facing  the  coun- 
try in  four  decades — and  a  legislative  body 
that  began  copping  out  on  its  regulatory 
responsibility  In  March  1933  finds  the  habit 
hard  to  break. 

Consider  the  fundamental  Issues  Involved 
In  the  pending  bUl  to  manage  national  fuel 
use.  Here  we  have  a  proposal  which  would 
establish  a  massive  new  federal  bureaucracy 
with  unprecedented  peacetime  authority  to 
manage  practically  every  facet  of  national 
life. 

The  Implications  of  such  broad-gauge  leg- 
islation are  ominous.  What  about  the  effect 
of  possible  Sunday  travel  clubs  on  freedom  of 
religion?  Could  home  use  of  television  and 
radio  be  restricted  In  the  name  of  "energy 
conservation"? 

To  date,  however,  a  liberal  Democrat-con- 
trolled legislative  branch,  philosophically 
housetrained  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  aU- 
powerful  executive,  hasnt  overly  concerned 
Itself  with  such  esoteric  matters. 

Oh,  It's  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
windfall  giveaways  to  oU  companies  imder 
the  Energy  Act,  all  right.  But  the  threat  of 
the  biggest  glveawTiy  of  all — that  of  vast  au- 
thority to  an  already  bloated  bureaucracy — 
somehow  falls  to  dent  the  carapace  grown  by 
years  of  congressional  indifference  to  White 
Hotise  power  grabs. 

Bringing  up  the  point:  If  what  the  coun- 
try needs  Is  sick  satire  about  the  making  of 
American  president-dictators,  why  go  to  the 
trouble  of  conjuring  up  Imaginary  mem- 
oranda from  White  House  aides?  Jxist  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  that  great  bvUwark  against 
executive  department  usurpation,  the  U.S. 
Congress,  has  accomplished  in  that  direction 
in  years  past — and  Is  doing  even  at  this  late 
date. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  AND  THE 
INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  9  million  persons  65  or  older  will  be 
filing  tax  returns  this  year.  Many  of 
them  will  be  paying  more  than  their  fair 
share. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has 
held  hearings  Into  the  special  diflacultles 
that  an  elderly  person  must  overcome  to 
discover  what  deductions  he  is  eligible 
for  and  to  take  advantage  of  those  dlffl- 
cultles. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  elderly  do  not 
have  highly  paid  tax  consultants  to  assist 
them  in  the  job  of  preparing  their  tax 
returns.  For  them,  the  process  of  filling 
out  the  tax  forms,  of  deciding  whether 
to  take  standard  deductions  or  to  item- 
ize their  deductions,  and  of  deciding 
what  deductions  they  are  eligible  for  is 
a  time-consuming  and  often  frustrating 
task. 

In  the  end,  many  overpay  their  taxes 
because  they  are  unaware  of  the  relief 
measures  which  have  been  passed  into 
law. 

Although  there  is  legislation  pending 
which  would  provide  tax  assistance  and 
counseling  to  the  elderly,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  wUl  be  action  on  this  proposal 
before  April  15. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Aging 
has  prepared  a  checklist  of  possible  de- 
ductions as  well  as  a  list  of  special  pro- 
visions affecting  the  elderly. 

Because  these  lists  would  be  of  great 
value  to  elderly  taxpayers,  as  well  as  to 
others,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Checklist     op     Itemized     DKoncnoNs     fob 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL     AND     DENTAL    EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deducti- 
ble to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15, 
Form  1040). 

INSrRANCE    PREMrCMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is 
subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS     AND     MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3':  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

OTHER    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supp>orts. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  Supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  aU- 
ment) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  bec&iise  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  teeth,  X- 
rays,  filling  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 


Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  Therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6tf  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  t{iz 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home  when 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Secvirlty  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities.) 

CONTBlBUi'lONB 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjtisted  gross  In- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific 
Uterary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  unlti 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible).  Fair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furnltiu-e)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gitta 
of  appreciated  property,  special  roles  ^ply. 
Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6<^  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purpoeee 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pochct  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qual- 
ifying organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to 
$50  per  month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 
Auto  loan. 
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Installment  piirchases  (television,  washer 
dryer,  etc. ) . 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  la  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  re- 
ports. If  classified  as  service  charge,  may  still 
deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly  bal- 
ance (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  impald  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion 
of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to 
the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  iise  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represents  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (eg.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  mortgage — de- 
ductible as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTY   OR   THETT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  fiood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusiness  property— the  amount  of  your 
casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  In- 
surance or  other  recovery,  and.  In  the  case  of 
property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100 
limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED  DKPMTOKNT  CAM  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  chUd  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
payer who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expenses 
incurred  In  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  15,  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
to  $400  a  month  (»4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  Incurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  Individual  In  the  taxpayer's 
household.  However,  an  exception  exists  for 
chUd  care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from 
a  disabled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse) 
In  this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible 
but  the  maximum  deduction  Is  $200  per 
month  for  one  chUd.  $300  per  month  for  2 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(Une  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000.  hla  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $3  of 
income  above  this  amount.  For  further  Infor- 
mation about  ChUd  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503.  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  avaUable  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  ofllces. 

MISCZLLANXOU8 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments).  '*^ 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions.  a"i.i»oio 

Cwnpalgn  contributions  (up  to  $ioo  for 
Joint  returns  and  $60  for  single  persons) 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Coet  of  tools  for  employee  (deprecKted 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  coet  of  a  safe-depoelt  box  for  In- 
come producing  property. 


Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers: special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Coet  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  m  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  malntata  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skUls  for  your 
employment.  , 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Taxpay- 
ers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction  (Une 
33.  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit  (line 
62.  Form  1040).  for  campaign  contributions 
to  an  mdlvldual  who  te  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State  or 
local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  special 
election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also  ap- 
pllcable  for  any  (i)  committee  supporting  a 
candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elective 
public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of  a 
national  political  party.  (3)  state  committee 
of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party.  The  max- 
imum deduction  is  $50  ($100  for  couples  fil- 
ing Jointly).  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  is 
one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $12.50  ceUlng  ($26  for  couples  fillnK 
Jointly) .  ** 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarllv  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  cost*  of  the  1976  presiden- 
tial election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  on  Jomt  re- 
turns) to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do  so 
in  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contracting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other    Tax    Relief    Measures    tor    Older 

Americans 
Required  to  file  a  tax  return  if  gross  income 

is  at  least 
Filing  status: 

Single  (under  age  66) '  $a  050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) a'  800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

66)   flUng  Jointly j  800 

Married  couple  ( I  spouse  66  or  old- 
er) filing  Jointly 3,550 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 4,300 

Married  filing  separately '750 

Additional  Personal  Sxemption  for  Age  ■  In 
addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption' al- 
lowed a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year  are  each  entitled  to  an"  additional  ex- 
emption of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  con- 
sidered 65  on  the  day  before  your  66th  birth- 
day. Thus,  If  your  65th  birthday  Is  on  Janu- 
ary  1,  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional $750  personal  exemption  because  of 
age  for  your  1973  Federal  income  tax  return 
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Multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general  a 
person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met- 
(1)  Support.  (2)  Grose  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  citizen- 
ship,  and  (6)  Separate  Return.  But  in  some 
cases,  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sud 
port  for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  con 
trlbuted  more  than  half  the  person's  support 

However,  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of 
the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $75o  de- 
pendency If  the  following  requirements  are 
met  for  multiple  support: 

1 .  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute  more  than  half  of  the  dependent'! 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute  more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  wUl  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency  deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  t>ur. 
pose.  *■ 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residenoe  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  la  deter- 
mining what  gain.  If  any.  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  hU 
home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpajyer  may  elect  to  de- 
fer reporting  the  gaUi  on  the  sale  of  hla 
personal  residence  If  within  one  year  before 
or  one  year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  oc- 
cupies another  residence,  the  cost  of  which 
equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed 
If  (1)  you  construct  the  new  residence  or 
(2)  you  were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  PubUcatlon  523  (Tax  Infor- 
mation on  SeUlng  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Gredit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement income".  Five  types  of  income- 
pensions,  armulties.  Interest,  and  dividends 
Included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  U,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retlrenaent  Income  credit. 

The  credit  Is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Income  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  re- 
duce the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of 
earned  Income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons 
at  least  62  years  old  but  less  than  73,  this 
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amount  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  In  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wUl  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines 
2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amoimt  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualtfylng  retirement  Income  (pensions, 
annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on  Une 
17,  Form  1040. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  approximations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
of  March  1,  1974.  is  211,809,165.  In  spite 
of  widely  publicized  reductions  in  our  fer- 
tility levels,  this  represents  an  increase 
of  1,429,005  since  March  1  of  last  year. 
It  also  represents  an  increase  of  50,063 
since  February  1,  1974 — that  is,  in  just 
the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  fill  two  cities  the  size 
of  Milwaukee.  Wis.  And  in  just  1  short 
month,  we  have  added  enough  addi- 
tional people  for  another  Danbury,  Conn. 


REFORM  OF  CAMPAIGN  PINANCINQ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  soon  begin  debate  on  a  bill  to 
fundamentally  reform  the  method  by 
which  political  campaigns  for  Federal  of- 
fices are  conducted.  This  reform  is  sorely 
needed.  It  is  vmfortunate  that  we  have 
not  moved  far  sooner  to  exercise  this 
evil,  but  I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  can 
enact  a  major  bill  this  year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Senate's  action. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Hunt  has  written  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  current  public  financing  pro- 
posals. Mr.  Hunt  is  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  his  article  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper on  February  20.  1974. 1  believe  it  is 
a  fair  picture  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us,  and  so  I  am  pleased  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Weighs  Campaign  Fikancing 
(By  Alfred  R.  Hunt) 

WAsraNGTOK. — The  Issue  of  who  should 
foot  the  bill  for  federal  elections — the  tax- 
payers  or  the  fat  cats — is  about  to  make  its 
umpteenth  reappearance  on  the  congres- 
sional stage.  This  time,  however,  it  may  be 
resolved  for  real. 

This  matter,  of  course,  has  been  debated 
for  decades,  and  with  escalating  rhetoric 
since  the  revelations  of  Watergate.  Even  so, 
foes  of  public  financing  have  been  able  to 
stave  off  any  radical  change  In  the  present 
private  funding  of  elections. 

Now  their  defeat  seems  to  be  drawing  near. 
The  Senate  Rtiles  Committee  recently  cleared 
a  measure  providing  for  sweeping  public 
flnanclng  of  all  federal  elections,  and  It  is 
likely  to  attract  broad  support  on  the  Senate 


fioor  within  the  next  month.  The  House  has 
been  the  major  obstacle  to  any  campaign 
flnanclng  overhaul  but  now  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  is  committed  to  ap- 
proving legislation  within  the  next  few  weeks 
which  certainly  wlU  Include  some  form  of 
public  flnanclng. 

To  be  sure,  the  issue  of  whether  public 
financing  should  be  applied  to  congressional 
campaigns — and  if  so,  how  and  when — Is  still 
far  from  settled.  But  the  general  outlines  of  a 
public  financing  plan  for  the  1976  presiden- 
tial election  already  are  clear.  This  is  certain 
to  revive  all  the  old  arguments  against  the 
concept,  and  so  It's  worthwhile  examining 
some  of  them  now. 

THE    CHECK-OFF   PBOVISION 

Already  on  the  books  is  a  provision  which 
allows  single  taxpayers  to  earmark  $1  of  their 
tax  returns,  and  couples  $2,  for  a  presidential 
campaign  financing  fund.  The  new  legislation 
would  buUd  on  this  plan  by  doubling  the 
check-off  amount,  placing  tighter  restrictions 
on  private  contributions  to  politicians  and 
spelling  out  the  rules  under  which  federal 
cash  would  be  doled  out.  It  would  further 
stipulate  that  if  the  tax  check-off  didn't  raise 
enough  dough,  Congress  could  appropriate 
supplemental  funds  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

Under  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  bUl,  as 
In  a  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  but  not  the 
House  last  year,  both  presidential  primaries 
and  general  elections  would  be  covered.  In 
primaries,  any  Republican  or  Democratic 
hopeful  would  have  to  raise  $250,000  in  con- 
tributions of  $250  or  less  to  qualify  for  federal 
largesse. 

Once  this  criterion  had  been  met,  primary 
candidates  would  receive  $1  of  federal  money 
for  each  dollar  raised  in  private  contribu- 
tions of  less  than  $250.  This  would  include 
the  initial  $250,000  of  small  donations  raised, 
and  there'd  be  an  overall  spending  limit  of 
around  $16  million  for  the  entire  series  of 
primaries.  There'd  be  a  fairly  generous  limit, 
too,  on  spending  In  any  one  primary. 

In  general  elections,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  could  spend  up  to  $24 
million  a  piece,  using  any  mix  of  public  and 
private  donations  they  desire.  Candidates  of 
minor  parties  which  got  at  least  5%  of  the 
vote  in  the  previous  election  would  qualify 
for  a  sum  of  federal  money  proportionate  to 
their  party's  relative  showing.  If  a  party  fail- 
ed to  achieve  5%  of  the  vote  In  the  earlier 
race,  Its  candidate  stUl  could  get  some  fed- 
eral money  after  the  election,  this  reimburse- 
ment based  on  the  percentage  of  votes  the 
candidate  received. 

For  both  primaries  and  general  elections, 
there'd  be  a  fairly  loophole-free  celling  of 
$3,000  placed  on  the  private  contributions  of 
any  one  donor.  This,  it's  widely  agreed,  would 
make  private  fund-raising  a  lot  harder. 

The  complaints  against  this  proposal  are 
numerous.  The  fear  Is  It  will  produce  a  ple- 
thora of  frivolous  primary  candidates  who 
win  only  run  because  of  the  avaUablllty  of 
federal  money.  Sen.  James  Allen  (D..  Ala.). 
for  one,  suggests  there  are  apt  to  be  26  or  30 
candidates  contesting  for  each  major  party's 
nomination.  Moreover,  some  analysts  say. 
this  kind  of  free-for-all  could  produce  a  win- 
ner with  strong  emotional  appeal  to  a  narrow 
group  but  little  broad  backing. 

Upon  closer  examination,  however,  these 
fears  seem  misplaced.  It's  very  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  totally  frivolous  candidate  raising 
$250,000  In  small  contributions.  FHirther,  the 
smiount  of  federal  money  a  candidate  drew 
for  his  primary  campaign  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  amount  he  raised  in  small  contri- 
butions, thus  pretty  safely  ruling  out  the 
prospects  of  a  Sam  Yorty  or  Hardold  Stassen 
dipping  heavily  into  the  federal  till. 

It  is  true  that  candidates  with  particular- 
ly strong  emotional  appeals  often  find  t^ 
easier  to  attract  small  contributions,  whether 
it  be  Barry  Ooldwater  in  1964  or  George  Mc- 


Govem  in  1972.  But  often  these  candidates 
are  better  heeled  financially  than  more  mid- 
dle-of-the-road opponents  anyway,  so  It's 
hard  to  see  how  public  financing  would  give 
them  any  added  advantage. 

There  are  similar  fears  about  the  effect 
upon  general  election  campaigns.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  worried  that  the  lure  of  federal 
funds  would  prove  Irresistible  to  any  minor 
party  candidate  who  dreamed  of  getting  a  5% 
to  10%  vote.  This  might  result  in  multi- 
candidate  fields,  endangering  a  strong  two- 
party  system.  It's  charged. 

Here  again,  the  danger  seems  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  No  minor  party  candidate 
would  get  any  federal  money  untU  he  dis- 
played an  ability  to  get  at  least  5%  of  the 
vote.  Thus  any  candidate  who  dreamed  of 
tapping  federal  support  to  push  some  far-out 
schemes  would  only  be  deluding  himself. 

A  more  serious  problem,  seemingly,  would 
be  the  exact  opposite:  Thlrd-or  fourth-party 
candidates  could  be  eliminated  from  nm- 
nlng  for  the  presidency.  This  Is  because  any 
candidate  whose  party  didn't  receive  at  least 
6%  of  the  vote  In  the  previous  election 
cotildn't  get  any  federal  money  xintu  after 
the  current  campaign  had  ended — and  with 
the  $3,000  limit  on  individual  contributions, 
it  woxUd  be  tough  to  raise  a  campaign  war 
chest  privately. 

On  the  other  hand:  since  the  major-party 
nominees  probably  wovild  be  relying  almost 
solely  on  public  money,  there  would  at  least 
be  more  private  money  lying  around.  "It 
would  be  tough  for  a  minor  party  candidate 
to  raise  money,  but  the  fact  that  there 
wouldn't  be  as  much  comp)etltlon  for  this 
money  Is  a  compensating  factor,"  contends  a 
lawyer  for  Common  Cause,  the  self -described 
citizens  lobbying  group  and  a  major  advo- 
cate of  public  flnanclng. 

In  any  event,  serious  third-party  candi- 
dates have  been  terribly  uncommon  in  recent 
American  history.  Since  Robert  LaFoUette 
ran  50  yeare  ago,  the  only  minor  party  figure 
to  get  more  than  5<^c  of  the  vote  was  George 
Wallace  In  1968,  who  got  14Tr.  (If  he  were 
to  do  that  well  in  1976,  under  the  formiila 
in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's  bill.  Gov. 
Wallace  would  be  reimbursed  with  about  $7 
million  of  federal  money.) 

Another  fear  Is  that  public  flnanclng  wotUd 
mean  some  federal  control  over  elections, 
and  that  the  party  in  power  could  change 
the  ground  rules  In  order  to  gain  advantage. 
Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  (R..  Conn.)  has  worried 
this  might  create  a  situation  like  South  Viet- 
nam "where,  after  the  election  Is  over,  the 
winner  goes  around  and  starts  enforcing  the 
law,  nailing  the  losing  candidates." 

There's  no  Iron-clad  guarantee  that  such 
tinkering  mightn't  be  possible.  But  if  fairly 
tight,  self-executing  standards  are  devised. 
It  stirely  would  be  politically  perUous  to  try 
to  alter  them  in  mid-stream. 

WEAKENING    THE    PASTIES? 

It  may  be  that  the  most  serious  problem, 
which  has  been  raised  by  such  thoughtful 
observers  as  Washington  Post  political 
analyst  David  Broder,  Is  that  public  flnanc- 
lng would  severely  weaken  political  parties. 
A  candidate  with  government  funds  would 
be  less  dependent  upon,  and  less  accountable 
to,  his  party. 

However,  even  tmder  public  financing, 
moet  candidates  still  would  count  on  the 
party  apparatiis  to  provide  much-needed  foot 
soldlere.  And  under  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee bUl.  the  national  parties  and  aU  the 
state  parties  combined  wotild  be  permitted 
to  spend  $3.2  million  apiece  In  election 
campaigns. 

Anyway,  does  the  present  system  reaUy 
bolster  the  parties?  It's  pretty  tough,  for 
Instance,  to  flnd  a  Republican  politician 
these  days  who  thinks  the  1972  Committee 
to  Reelect  the  President  (CRETEP)  contrib- 
uted much  strength  or  solidarity  to  the  GOP 
as  a  party. 
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All  of  this,  of  course,  doesn't  dent  the  very 
real  phlloeophlcal  argvunents  that  many  ad- 
vance agalnat  tapping  the  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port politicians.  But  chances  are  these  peo- 
ple are  lighting  a  rear  guard  action.  One 
almost  certain  byproduct  of  Watergate  will 
be  some  public  financing  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential race. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  this  proves  de- 
sirable. Nevertheless,  It  seems  very  doubtful 
that  such  a  plan  really  would  wreak  havoc 
upon  this  nation's  political  party  and  elec- 
toral system — and  doubly  doubtful  that  It 
would  generate  the  kind  of  cynicism  and 
suspicion  that  have  arisen  out  of  Watergate 
and  the  mlsiise  of  the  present  system  that 
Watergate  symbolizes. 
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FIREARMS  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Record  articles  from 
two  national  magazines  concerning  fii-e- 
arms  violence. 

An  editorial  in  the  February  issue  of 
Encore  magazine  clearly  expresses  the 
growing  demand  for  nationwide  controls 
that  will  effectively  reduce  the  deaths 
and  Injuries  that  giins  cause. 

Newsweek  magazine,  in  its  February  11 
Issue  plainly  describes  the  many  needless 
dangers  posed  by  the  possession  of  mil- 
lions of  privately  owned  guns. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Deiker,  of  the  Central 
Louisiana  State  Hospital,  writes  about 
his  fears  as  a  homeowner  whose  neigh- 
bors are  armed  for  self  protection.  Yet, 
as  Dr.  Deiker  explicitly  illustrates,  his 
neighbors  are  much  more  likely  to  wound 
or  kill  a  loved  one,  or  another  neighbor 
than  to  actually  fend  off  intruders. 

Both  of  these  articulate  treatments 
set  forth  the  growing  dangers  from  the 
gun  crisis  In  America.  Effectively  en- 
forced gun  legislation  is  demanded  if  we 
are  to  reduce  the  fear,  the  violence  and 
tragedies  that  gim  abuse  generates.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Senators  who  read  these 
accounts  will  be  Impressed  with  the  pub- 
lic demand  and  with  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  stiff  gun  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  print  both  of  these  articles  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mt  Neighbor  Is  Going  To  Kill  Mk 
(By  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Deiker) 

My  neighbor  has  a  gun.  In  fact,  not  having 
the  good  fortune  to  live  In  the  last  house  on 
a  dead-end  street,  I  am  surrounded  by  neigh- 
bors with  guns.  My  situation  Is  hardly  novel, 
since  most  American  households  own  at  least 
one  weapon.  We  now  have  stockpiled  enough 
privately  owned  guns  to  arm  nearly  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  the  country.  And 
some  of  those  children  are  not  Just  hypo- 
thetical gun  users,  as  recent  homicide  trends 
Indicate. 

My  neighbors'  guns  make  me  nervous;  I'm 
afraid  that  they  might  go  off  at  the  wrong 
time  and  pointed  in  the  wrong  direction.  I've 
asked  why  such  dangero\is  Items  are  allowed 
to  clutter  up  the  house.  I've  gotten  several 
answers,  from  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Innocent  sport  of  blasting  birds  out  of  the 
■kles.  I'd  like  to  focus  on  Just  one  of  these 
reasons — for  which  social  scientists  are  cur- 
rently assembling  enough  data  to  take  the 
issue  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation. 

My  neighbor  tells  me  that  curling  up  at 
night  with  his  gun  nearby  makes  him  feel 
■afer.  Safer  from  what?  A  raving  maniac  out 
to  better  the  going  entry  In  the  "Guinness 


Book  of  World  Records"  for  a  homicidal 
atrocity?  My  neighbor  faces  far  less  danger 
from  the  "mentally  deranged"  killer,  who 
fortunately  Is  extremely  rare,  than  he  does 
from  my  other  neighbor  who  also  has  a  gun. 
Contrary  to  the  public  myth,  mental  patients 
have  crime  rates  far  below  those  of  my  neigh- 
bor or  me.  for  all  categories  of  crime  and  for 
homicide  In  particular.  One  of  the  few  safe 
places  left  to  live  In  this  plstol-psicklng  coun- 
try is  on  the  grounds  of  your  local  mental 
hospital,  where  the  residents  are  far  less 
aggressive  than  my  neighbor  and  guns  are 
checked  In  at  the  gate. 

Safer  from  some  prowler  In  the  night  seek- 
ing to  deprive  his  wife  of  her  virtue  or  him 
of  his  new  color  television?  According  to  best 
available  estimates,  my  neighbor's  odds  of 
doing  himself  in  accidentally  with  his  own 
gun  are  about  five  times  higher  than  his 
odds  of  being  done  In  by  .some  intruder.  Pro- 
fessional breakers  and  enterers  have  long 
since  adjusted  their  techniques  to  the  an- 
noying rise  In  home  guns,  with  an  Increase 
in  death  rates  more  detrimental  to  my  neigh- 
bor than  to  his  attacier.  Burglars  and  rob- 
bers have  a  clear  edge  In  any  encounter  with 
my  sleeping  neighbor.  In  our  best  privately 
armed  city,  Detroit,  robbers  and  burglars  are 
currently  winning  the  home  shoot-outs  at 
the  rate  of  better  than  2  to  1.  As  a  gun  owner, 
my  neighbor  would  be  better  advised  to  In- 
vest his  money  In  locks  and  a  loud  dog. 

No.  the  prowler  In  the  night  accounts  for 
fewer  than  3  per  cent  of  our  gun  deaths.  The 
bulk  comes  from  perfectly  law-abiding,  but 
gun-totlng.  people  like  my  neighbor,  who  kill 
each  other,  themselves,  or  me.  Of  course.  It  la 
this  last  likelihood  that  worries  me  person- 
ally. I  will  grant  my  neighbor  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  run  a  greater  risk  of  accident- 
ally killing  himself  than  of  having  It  done 
for  him  by  our  hypothetical  prowler  In  the 
night.  But  the  risk  of  my  losing  my  life  Is 
astonishingly  higher.  My  greatest  danger  of 
dying  of  an  unnatural  cause  off  the  highway 
comes  from  Inadvertently  stepping  on  my 
neighbor's  marigolds,  willfully  winking  at  his 
wife,  or  foolishly  arguing  gun-control  laws 
with  him.  If  It's  of  any  interest  to  my  neigh- 
bor, the  odds  of  his  killing  himself  are  even 
higher  than  of  his  killing  me — if  he  happens 
to  be  subject  to  fits  of  depression  about  the 
condition  of  his  flowers,  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife  or  the  status  of  his  ego  after  losing  an 
argument. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

If  my  neighbor  feels  safer  with  a  gun  under 
his  pillow  because  of  some  concern  for  an 
Internal  or  external  national  threat,  he  has 
even  less  cause  for  serenity.  We  have  man- 
aged to  kill  each  other  with  our  guns  on  an 
Informal,  neighborly  basis  with  far  greater 
efficiency  than  all  our  organized  enemies  In 
this  nation's  glorious  war  history.  In  that  re- 
gard we  exceed  by  more  than  30  times  our 
closest  national  rival  in  the  developed  world. 
My  neighbor  should  not  be  obsessed  with  the 
likelihood  of  fighting  foreign  enemies  house- 
to-house  with  a  Saturday-night  special,  as 
romantic  as  that  notion  might  seem  to  him. 
He  should  rather  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  his  country  Is  a  really  Big  Neighbor  who 
carries  really  Big  Guns,  My  neighbor's  pea- 
shooter will  be  superfiuous  to  the  contingen- 
cies we  have  planned  for  a  foreign  enemy 
who  gets  close  enough  to  set  foot  on  our  soil. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  my  neighbor 
needs  reassurance  about  his  constitutional 
right  to  mount  his  horse  with  gun-carrying 
neighbors  and  march  on  the  White  House  to 
wrest  power  back  from  the  hands  of  a  mon- 
archical President  with  visions  of  a  corona- 
tion. Our  country  baa  neither  the  history, 
temperament  or  political  structure  to  make 
guerrilla  warfare  a  viable  alternative  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  don't  even  have  the 
geography  any  longer:  the  only  possible 
stages  on  which  that  constitutional  drama 
could  be  played  out  have  long  since  been 
made  Into  National  Parks.  Should  It  come  to 


that,  the  IRA  or  Black  September  will  for- 
ward  my  neighbor  the  appropriate  handbooki 
on  the  extralegal  amassing  of  arms.  He  could 
readily  run  his  own  gun  and  ammunition 
factory  with  a  good  furnace,  scrap  metal 
some  discrete  mining,  and  formulas  found  in 
any  high -school  chemistry  book. 

Like  most  beliefs,  my  neighbor's  concern 
has  a  real  basis  in  fact.  He  does  indeed  have 
good  reason  to  worry  about  his  safety  at 
night.  With  all  of  us  now  armed,  we  are  the 
first  nation  to  move  into  the  realm  of  intra- 
national overkUl:  If  the  only  answer  to  my 
concerns  about  a  neighbor's  potential  armed 
aggression  Is  to  acquire  a  gun,  then  my  only 
"safety"  lies  In  acquiring  a  bigger  and  better 
gun.  The  rise  in  privately  owned  machine 
guns  and  even  more  deadly  devices  In  recent 
years  points  directly  to  Buch  a  grisly  possibU- 

THE    DIFreBENCE 

The  Incredible  fact  Is  that  recent  poUg 
(after  the  Kennedys  and  King,  but  before 
Wallace  and  Stennls)  show  that  two-thirds 
of  our  citizens  favor  stricter  gun-control  law3 
If  Congress  genuinely  voiced  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  would  be  enough  support  even 
to  override  a  veto.  The  difference  lies,  we 
rabid  pacifists  suspect.  In  the  vigor  of  the 
relevant  lobbying  groups.  Although  I  am 
guaranteed  by  my  Constitution  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I 
can  bear  my  neighbors'  arms. 

Freedom  To  Kill 
(By  Archibald  Holland) 

As  a  Black  American  you've  got  a  right 
to  kill,  the  same  as  any  other  American.  It's 
in  the  Constitution— the  Fifth  Amendment, 
to  be  precise.  It  was  passed  in  1767,  and  we've 
been  killing  each  other  with  gusto  ever  since. 

Blacks  kill  Blacks.  Blacks  kill  Whites. 
Whites  kill  Blacks.  Whites  kill  each  other, 
and  likewise  for  all  shades  of  color  in  be- 
tween. Sweethearts  kill  lovers,  parents  kill 
children,  brothers  kill  sisters,  friends  kill 
friends,  workers  kill  bosses.  And.  occasionally, 
someone  gets  around  to  killing  an  enemy.  The 
police,  of  course,  kill  anything  that's  Black 
and  moves.  Including  other  policemen. 

The  small  percentage  of  killings  left  over 
are  done  by  criminals — some  20  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI's  Unified  Crime  Reports. 

All  of  these  killings  are  done  by  Americans, 
In  America.  The  victims  are  usually  Ameri- 
can. 

According  to  the  FBI,  17,630  Americans 
were  murdered  In  1971.  Of  this  total,  11,459 
were  killed  by  guns  alone.  At  this  rate,  over 
the  next  five  years  roughly  85,000  Americans 
will  be  murdered  in  oold  blood — 85.000  In 
addition  to  those  klUed  in  whatever  legiti- 
mate or  Illegitimate  war  we  become  Involved 
In. 

Since  the  year  1900.  800.000  Americans  have 
been  murdered  by  firearms.  This  figure  rep- 
resents over  200.000  more  people  than  have 
been  killed  in  all  the  wars  since  and  Includ- 
ing the  American  Revolution. 

Let's  check  the  record  of  other  countries. 
In  England,  an  average  of  40  people  yearly 
are  killed  by  handguns.  In  Canada,  90.  And 
In  the  Netherlands,  yearly  grun  murders  num- 
ber less  than  20.  The  total  Is  even  smaller 
for  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The  reason  is 
clear:  the  handgun  is  Impossible  to  obtain 
In  most  of  these  countries.  In  England  a  gun 
Is  relatively  unobtainable  except  on  the  black 
market,  where  the  price  Is  $1,000  for  a  single 
pistol.  The  average  British  citizen  will  never 
be  able  to  afford  the  price  of  a  gun  In  his 
lifetime.  But  guns  are  readily  available  to 
Americans  by  cash  purchase  or  mall  order, 
for  as  little  as  $10  for  a  Saturday  Night 
Special. 

Opponents  of  gun  oontrol  say  such  re- 
strictions won't  work  In  this  country.  They 
use  the  time-worn  argument  that  the  crim- 
inal will  be  able  to  get  a  gun  anyway.  But 
since  the  criminal  Is  only  responsible  for  30 
percent  of  the  killing,  even  a  total  war  on 
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crime  would  solve  20  percent  of  the  problem. 
The  question  is  what  to  do  about  the  appar- 
ently normal  Americans  who  commit  the 
other  80  percent  of  the  total  homicides. 

In  1966.  Charles  Whitman  climbed  a  tower 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and  knocked  off 
16  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  one  sitting.  In 
Chicago,  a  few  months  later.  Richard  Speck 
blindfolded  eight  nurses  and  put  a  bullet  in 
each  one's  brain.  In  one  week  four  Innocent 
bystanders  were  shot  by  an  enraged  gunman 
in  Central  Park.  More  recently,  we  have  been 
shocked  by  the  Muslim  klUlngs  In  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York  City.  None  of  the  princi- 
pals was  a  hardened  criminal. 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  lost  some  of 
the  most  dedicated  leaders  in  American  his- 
tory: John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Malcolm  X,  Medgar  Evers.  Ex- 
cept for  these  planned  assassinations,  80  per- 
cent of  all  murders  are  crimes  of  rage  and 
passion.  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  that  had 
these  ordinary  people  been  unable  to  obtain 
guns,  possibly  no  crimes  would  have  occurred. 

Despite  all  this  premeditated  violence,  the 
fight  to  place  even  a  modest  control  over  the 
sale  of  guns  has  failed,  except  In  a  few  se- 
lected areas.  The  firearms  Industry  booms  on. 
According  to  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, over  50  million  Americans  own  guns. 
And  guns  are  the  cause  of  60  percent  of  all 
homicides. 

How  long  will  Americans  permit  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  rate 
of  17.000  per  year? 

One  man's  freedom  to  kill  means  denial  of 
another  man's  right  to  live.  If  we  csm  permit 
17,000  people  per  year  to  die  In  unorganized 
murder.  Is  there  any  wonder  no  one  listens 
to  those  of  us  who  complain  about  the  orga- 
nized, systematic  killings  of  Auschwitz, 
Dachau,  Bergen,  Belsen,  Buchenwald  and 
Vietnam? 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves,  our  loved  ones,  and 
our  hope  for  a  long  life  to  Insist  that  our 
legislators  prepare  and  support  laws  that  ban 
the  sale  of  all  firearms,  for  whatever  purpose. 
We  should  provide  mandatory  burglar  insur- 
ance and  burglar-proof  protective  devices  for 
all  shopowners.  And  we  must  give  policemen 
more  scientific  and  less  lethal  ways  of  halt- 
ing criminals.  These  are  essential  steps  to- 
ward creating  a  society  that  Is  safe  enough 
for  Americans  to  live  In. 


NATIONAL  NUTRIITON  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tills  is  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Week. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  good  nutrition  by  passing  the 
resolution  I  authored,  calling  on  the 
President  oflacially  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  March  3  through  10  as  National  Nu- 
trition Week. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives did  not  complete  action  on  the 
resolution.  Last  year,  the  reverse  was 
true.  Perhaps  next  year  both  Chambers 
will  complete  action  before  the  beginning 
of  the  first  full  week  in  March. 

But  the  absence  of  an  oflBcIal  proclama- 
tion does  not  diminish  the  importance 
or  significance  of  good  nutrition  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association,  the 
originator  and  organizer  of  National  Nu- 
trition Week,  has  chosen  a  most  appro- 
priate theme  for  this  year's  activities: 
"Nutrition  Saves  Dollars." 

At  a  time  when  food  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing and  food  shortages  are  threat- 
ening, it  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves 
and  the  American  people  of  the  need  for 


a  balanced  diet  to  maintain  good  health 
and  productivity. 

In  the  context  of  1974,  the  phrase  "Nu- 
trition Saves  Dollars"  underscores  three 
important  points.  First,  we  need  to  be 
even  more  cautious  and  selective  in  the 
supermarket  than  ever  before  if  we  are 
to  eat  correctly.  Second,  we  can  obtain  a 
nutritious,  balanced,  and  savory  diet 
without  breaking  the  family's  budget. 
And  third,  a  small  investment  in  good 
nutrition  for  the  whole  family  can  mean 
a  significant  saving  in  health  care  costs 
and  an  even  more  significant  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  parents  and  children 
alike. 

I  congratulate  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  for  mobilizing  its  members 
across  the  country  in  an  effort  to  focus 
the  public's  attention  on  food  and  nutri- 
tion. It  is  but  one  example  of  the  ADA's 
dedication  to  educating  the  public  about 
the  ways  to  achieve  good  nutrition  and 
to  enjoy  good  health. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  another 
group  of  dedicated  professionals  from  the 
food  and  nutrition  field  should  be  hold- 
ing a  legislative  workshop  here  in  Wash- 
ington during  National  Nutrition  Week. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association. 

I  salute  my  friends  of  the  ASFSA  who 
have  contributed  so  very  much  to  the 
success  of  our  child  nutrition  programs, 
most  particularly,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  all  those  per- 
sons who  have  aided  the  committee  over 
the  years  in  its  efforts  to  end  himger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country. 


THE  DETERIORATING  POSTING  OP 
THE  U.S.  MEN'S  AND  BOYS' 
TAILORED  CLOTHING   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
men's  and  boys'  tailored  clothing  In- 
dustry which  produces  suits,  overcoats, 
topcoats,  raincoats,  sport  coats,  and 
trousers,  made  from  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber,  is  confronted  with  a 
serious  threat  to  Its  continued  existence. 
Production  and  employment  have  been 
declining,  and  profits,  which  have  been 
significantly  lower  than  those  for  the  ap- 
parel Industry  as  a  whole,  were  negative 
in  1973  for  the  first  time  in  the  industr5''s 
history  and  this  situation  Is  continuing 
in  1974. 

With  the  exception  of  men's  sport 
coats,  domestic  production  of  the  major 
categories  of  men's  and  boys'  tailored 
clothing  declined  markedly  from  1969  to 
1972.  During  this  period,  production  of 
men's  suits  declined  by  14  percent,  boy's 
suits  by  20  percenf  boys'  sport  coats  by 
'  31  percent,  and  boys'  trousers  by  13  per- 
cent. Similar  dramatic  production  de- 
clines were  registered  in  1973. 

This  fall  off  in  production  has  had  a 
devastating  effect  upon  the  employment 
rolls.  Between  1969  and  1973,  employ- 
ment dropped  21  percent  to  103,900  work- 
ers and  more  cuts  will  result  in  1974  su 
sales  and  production  drop  further. 

The  decreases  in  sales  and  production 


has,  of  course,  affected  profits.  The  cloth- 
ing industry  experienced  a  los.s  of  0.5  per- 
cent in  1973.  Because  of  this  industry's 
low  profit  margin,  the  reduction  in  sales 
volume  has  caused  the  liquidation  of  108 
tailored  clothing  manufacturers  In  the 
past  3  years. 

At  the  sajne  time,  imports  of  products 
competing  with  those  of  the  domestic 
clothing  industry  are  continuing  to  gi'ow. 
creating  severe  disruption  of  the  domestic 
clothing  market.  For  example,  imports 
of  men's  and  boys'  suits  Increased  four- 
fold between  1968  and  1972;  men's  and 
boys'  sport  coats  and  jackets  tripled  dur- 
ing this  period.  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan, and  Korea  have  been  and  remain 
the  major  suppliers,  by  far,  of  imported 
tailored  clothing,  accounting  for  70  per- 
cent of  total  suit  imports,  57  percent  of 
sport  coat  and  jacket  Imports,  80  per- 
cent of  trouser  Imports,  and  56  percent  of 
outercoat  and  raincoat  imports.  The  per- 
centage of  the  domestic  market  con- 
sumed by  tailored  clothing  Imports  rises 
substantially  each  year. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
growth  of  imports  of  tailored  clothing 
from  the  four  Far  Eastern  countries  Is 
that  these  imports  are  continuing  to 
grow  despite  an  overall  18  percent  drop 
in  textile  and  apparel  Imports  and  the  re- 
strictions under  bilateral  agreements 
with  these  countries  covering  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textile  prod- 
ucts. It  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  endeavor 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  allowable  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  of  the  key 
items  of  mens  and  boys'  tailored  cloth- 
ing. Reduction  of  exports  of  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States— this  year — 
will  produce  a  rene^-ed  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  domestic  tailored  clothing  indus- 
try to  increase  output  and  employment 
and,  thus,  to  face  its  future  with  con- 
fidence. 


CHARLES  GREELY  ABBOT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Charles  Greely  Abbot  on  De- 
cember 17.  1973  at  the  age  of  101  marked 
the  end  of  a  unique  career  and  the  de- 
parture of  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Abbot  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  citizens  of  our 
country  and  of  Maryland.  The  legacy  of 
his  abundant  lifespan  Is  a  rich  one  for 
all  of  us,  particularly  in  this  time  of  an 
energy  crisis.  In  1943,  while  Mr.  Abbot 
was  Secretary'  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, a  position  he  held  from  1928  to 
1944,  he  stated: 

When  our  present  supply  of  coal  and  oU 
Is  exhausted,  the  dally  ration  of  solar  energy 
will  represent  almost  the  entire  means  of 
livelihood. 

Mr.  Abbot's  work  in  the  field  of  solar 
energy  is  widely  respected  and  will  be 
long  remembered  and  his  valuable  con- 
tributions toward  finding  alternate 
sources  of  energy  have  assumed  new  sig- 
nificance as  we  mourn  his  passing. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR 
MTT.K 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  are  the  data,  views,  and  rec- 
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ommendations  of  the  National  T^/rnir  Pro- 
ducers Federation  relative  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram for  milk  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1,  1974. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National  Milk  PEODucraa  Federation, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  19, 1974. 
Re  Notice  In  Federal  Register,  Volume  39. 
No.  12,  January  17,  1974,  Requesting 
Data,  Views  and  Recommendations  Rel- 
ative to  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Price 
Support  Program  for  Milk  for  Marketing 
Year  Beginning  AprU  1,  1974. 
Director, 

Commodity  Operationa  Division.  ACSC,  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washinaton. 
D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  in  response  to  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register,  January  17,  1974,  re- 
questing data,  views  and  recommendations 
relative  to  terms  and  conditions  of  price  sup- 
port for  milk  for  the  marketing  year  beem- 
nlng  AprU  1,1974. 

The  views  of  the  National  MUk  Producers 
Federation  are  the  nationwide  expression  of 
dairy  farmers  and  of  their  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations  which  do  business 
throughout  the  60  states  of  the  Union  These 
cooperative  marketing  associations  represent 
the  great  majority  of  aU  milk  produced  and 
marketed  within  the  United  States.  A  great 
number  of  such  associations  process  milk 
Sws^"  iionfat  clry  mUk.  and  Cheddar 

In  addition  to  the  Interest  of  cooperative 
Msoclatlons  In  prices  paid  fanners  for  milk 
they  also  are  deeply  concerned  with  Impacts 
of  the  Price  Support  Program  on  mUk  plants 

??^^i.  "l**!-  v°°^**  <*^  "^^^  "»d  cheese. 
It  la  estimated  that  78  percent  of  the  butter. 
more  than  75  percrat  of  the  nonfat  dry  mUk 
rhl^PP'"°'^?*'*'y  one-half  of  the  Cheddar 
Cheese  Is  made  In  plants  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  dairy  farmers. 

IXCOMMrNDATIONS 

1.  The  price  support  level  for  milk  should 
^„r*t*'".'^'^  *t  90  percent  of  the  pfrUy 
equivalent  price  for  manufacturing  mUk  m 
of  Apm  1,  1974.  Such  price  should  bTa" 
nounced  at  the  earliest  possible  date  not 
later  than  March  1,1974     "^    "  °*^'   °°t 

tent  to  periodically  adjust  the  support  orlce 
upward  during  the  1974-76  m«S^??S  ^ 

Se  marS^g'yeaT  '^"''^^  '''''  throughout 
♦  v;.*^!.  ^'^  purchase  prices  should  be  es- 
^.h?.*:?  *'  '':''"  ^^"=^  ^"-  °°  the  ave^a?e. 
noSit  d^«f,v  ^  P'"*"  "^^'^^  ''"«*'•  and 

^^^^^-  U''navV°*^'^«  P'*°*" 
"»»*j^ig    cneeee,    to    pay    farmers    the    an- 
nounced price  support  level  for  mUk 
nnrrh?^  ^^,  *''J^™eit8  from  present  CCC 
purchase    prices    of   butter    (62    cents   New 

J^rl  ^""^  1°^"^  "^  °^^^  («  ■W  conts)  n^^ 
e««7  to  reflect  the  90  percent  of  parity  price 
^T^^.ZrZ^  for  milk,  30  percent  of  the^ik 
te?n!h^^^'*°'®*^  ^'™°*  *^**  currently  ob- 
tainable from  the  CCC  purchase  prices  of 

2^o^'^  ^^,°°'^**  '^  mUk.lVeSTvely) 
S  n"dnfS  d^S^S  *o  ^""*'  -<»  ^0  perce^; 
4.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  price  support  an- 
S?;if  t'^'"^,*'  ^"^o^^cenient  should  ^mlSe 
that  the  Price  Support  Program  and  the  mar- 
»^/2J^  structure  for  mUk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  addi- 
tional authorization,  to  Import  dalr?  ^^. 

^ion%r"^'1r"'"  ProcCatlonZKr 
^  ,^^  ,°'  **"•  Agricultural  Adjustment 
™^.  •  '•^"*''  °^  "^^e  *!»•  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  increase  toport 
quotas,  rather  than  to  curtaU  the  importa- 
tion of  dairy  products,  la  now  in  litigation.) 


5.  The  announcement  of  the  price  support 
level  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
formal  finding  of  fact  supporting  the  deci- 
sion. 


•larch  4,  197^ 


CKITERIA  FOR  KSTABLISHlNO  PRICK  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Section  201(c)  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  Including  the  Agricultural 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  pro- 
vides that  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per- 
centiim  nor  less  than  80  percentum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines In  order  to: 

(1)  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
and  tcholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs; 

(2)  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and 

(3)  assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate 
to  maintain  production  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  need.^.  (Numerical  se- 
quence, emphasis,  and  Inset  format  added.) 

PRICE    SUPPORT    AT    90    PERCENT    OP    PARITY 
REQTIIRED 

An  adequate  supply  of  mUk  to  meet  current 
needs    (for  the   1974-75  marketing  year) 
cannot  be  assured  at  a  price  support  level 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
Assurance  of  an  adequate  milk  supply  will 
require  Increased  production  of  about  3  bU- 
Uon  pounds  In  Calendar  1974  over  the  116.6 
bUllon  pounds  reported  by  USDA  for  Calen- 
dar 1973.  See  Table,  page  3. 

CALCULATION  OF  NEEDED  MILK  PRODUCTION,  1974, 
COMPARED  WITH  1973 

IBIIIion  pounds] 


Milk  equivalent  of 
buHerfat 


1973 


1974 


U.S.  disappearance  including  commer- 
cial exports  of  0.6  billion  pounds '  118  6 
Less  imports ""        tt\o 

t~  114.6 
<S  6 

tnoing  stocKS , [  i  s'q 

Reduction  In  stocks ~ 

Market  requirements  from  U.S.  pfoduc- 

tion 114  Q 

Fed  to  calves  and  other  animals  on  farms 

wtiere  produced i  i.g 

Milk  production 115  g 


119,5 
•2.7 


116,8 


•5.0 
"5.0 


116.8 
'1.6 


118.4 


'  Derived  for  1973,  and  increased  for  1974,  assuming  no  chanRe 
in  per  capita  use  and  0.8  percent  population  growth 

'  Milk  equivalent  of  butterfat. 

,'  '','Ji,  ^';!f^i*"'  °'  """terlat,  a«suming  1972  level  of  imports 
plus  100  000  000  lb  additional  cheese  authorized  to  be  imported 
Dy  m3r.  ji,  19/4. 

«  Milk  equivalent  of  butterfat  In  butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated 
USDA^  Cold  Storage  Report,  USDA,  and  Dairy  Products, 

^.J^^^'JI,!'^"'"'  *  P'"'  estimated  milk  equivalent  of  U 
(421  000,000  lb)  butteroil  imported  but  not  used  by  Dec  31  1973 

•  Estimated. 

'  Assumes  no  change  from  1972»s  reported  in  Milk,  Production 
Disposition  and  Income.  | 

The  attainment  of  3  'bUllon  more  pounds 
of  milk  will  require  reversal  of  the  Calen- 
dar 1973  downward  trend. 

Beginning  in  October  1972,  and  continu- 
ing throughout  January  1974,  milk  produc- 
tion each  month  fell  below  that  of  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  preceding  year: 
and.  In  total,  showed  «  reduction  from  119  9 
billion  pounds  to  115.6  billion  oounds,  or  3.6 
percent.  This  data  Is  reported  bv  USDA/SRS 
In  MUk  Production. 

On  a  per  capita  per  day  basis,  US  milk 
production  for  Calendar  1973  showed  a  larger 
decrease  from  Calendar  1972—1.569  pounds 
to  1.506  pounds,  or  4  percent. 

The  residual  supply  of  milk  is  now  used 
primarily  In  the  production  of  butter  and 
nonfat  dr\-  milk.  Because  of  the  strong  de- 
mand for  cheese,  which  prevailed  through- 
out  1973,  total  cheese  production  exceeded 


that  of  1972.  as  reported  bv  USDA/SRS  in 
Dairy  Products.  The  same  publication  di7 
closes  that  butter  production  declined  18  •? 
percent  and  nonfat  dry  milk  22.0  percent 
The  decline  in  mUk  production  reflects  an 
exodus  of  farmers  from  the  milk  production 
business,  heavy  cullhig  of  dairy  cattle  and 
a  reduction  in  mUk  production  per  cow' 

The  exodus  of  dairy  farmers  from  the'milk 
production  business  Is  vividly  lUustrated  bv 
the  month-to-month  declines  In  the  number 
of  producers  delivering  milk  to  handlers 
regulated  by  Federal  milk  marketing  orde« 
as  reported  by  USDA/AMS  In  Federal  MUk' 
Order  Market  Statistics.  ^ 

In  November  1973,  a  total  of  127  887  oro 
ducers  delivered  mUk  to  handlers  regulated 
J  59  marketing  orders.  This  was  a  reduction 
of  5,840  producers  or  4.4  percent  from  the 
number  reported  for  November  1972  The  ex 
odus  from  dairy  farming  Is  greater  among' 
those  delivering  milk  of  manufacturlnl 
grade,  according  to  records  of  member  o^ 
operative  associations. 

In  1973  USDA/SRS,  In  MUk  Production 
reported  that  the  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  for  the  year  was  2.4  percent  less  than 
for  1972,  and  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
the  number  was  about  3  percent  below  the 
third  quarter  of  1972. 

Another  Indication  of  the  reduction  in  cow 
numbers  Is  expressed  by  the  number  slaueh- 
tered,  as  reported  by  U3DVSRS  m  Livestock 
Slaughter.  For  November  1973,  commercial 
cow  Slaughterings  were  12  V^  percent  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year,  and  higher  than  reported  for  the  previ- 
ous year  in  each  month  of  1973.  with  the 
exception  of  June. 

Milk  production  per  cow  In  1973  faUed  to 
meet  the  level  established  In  1972  by  12 
percent,  as  reported  by  USDA/SRS  in  Milk 
Production.  This  marked  the  first  reduction 
ttn  mUk  production  per  cow  in  30  years  In 
Niew  of  the  heavy  rate  of  cuUhig  (presuma- 
bly  of  cows  producing  the  least  milk)  the 
average  production  per  cow  of  those  remain- 
ing In  herds  should  have  shown  a  substan- 
tial Increase.  The  decrease  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  reduced  rates  of  high  protein 
concentrate  feeding  due  to  Its  extremely 
high  cost.  ' 

The  reduction  m  mUk  production  in  1973 
occurred  despite  market  prices  In  excess  of 
the  level  of  price  support,  USDA/SRS,  In 
Agricultural  Prices,  reported  that  prices  re- 
ceived  by  farmers  for  all  milk  averaged  $7 17 
and  86.24  for  manufacturing  milk  In  Calen- 
dar 1973,  as  compared  to  the  present  price 
support  level  of  $5.61. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  decline  In  mUk 
production  was  that  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  mlUc  were  too  low  relative  to  produc- 
tion costs  and  returns  from  dairy  farming 
too  low  relative  to  alternatives  avaUable  to 
many  farmers. 

Still  another  contributing  factor  was  a  loss 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers  by 
a  series  of  Governmental  announcements 
which  they  considered  as  onUnous  portents 
for  the  future  of  the  dairy  business;  actions 
which  they  considered  adverse  to  their  in- 
terests; and  Government  failure  to  act  in 
other  Instances,  when  there  was  sound  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  doing  so  to  relieve 
pressures  on  rising  costs.  Among  them  were: 

1.  "The  Flanlgan  Report"  relative  to  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  forthcoming  GATT  nego- 
tiations; denial  that  such  report  existed;  and 
later,  evidence  that  It  did  represent  Admin- 
istration philosophy.  "The  Atlantic  CouncU 
Report"  reflected  a  similar  position. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  price  support  level 
at  the  minimum  required  by  law  on  March 
15,  1973,  and  again  on  August  10,  1973.  even 
though  it  was  plainly  evident  that  higher 
prices  to  farmers  were  necessary  to  meet  ris- 
ing costs  of  production  and  to  stem  the 
downward  trend  In  milk  iwoductlon. 

3.  Establishment  of  CCC  purchase  prices 
at  levels  which  would  deny  farmers  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  obtain  the  announced  price 
support  level  11  they  supplied  milk  to  plants 
making  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  Many  of 
these  plants  were  coc^erative  associations 
owned  by  farmers. 

4.  Announcement  of  Intent  to  Increase  Im- 
port quotas  for  cheese  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing supplies  and  reducing  market  prices 
at  almost  the  same  time  the  price  support 
announcement  was  made  establishing  the 
support  level  at  75  percent  of  parity  and 
declaring  that  such  price  would  assure  an 
adequate  supply. 

5.  A  series  of  seven  actions  Increasing  Im- 
port quotas  on  dairy  products  during  1973 
and  through  March  1974,  all  of  which  served 
to  depress  market  prices  when  higher  prices 
to  farmers  were  urgently  needed.  Addition- 
ally, the  Tariff  Commission  In  December  1973 
recommended  that  the  import  quota  on  non- 
fat dry  milk  be  Increased  by  another  265 
million  pounds  for  Calendar  1974.  Nearly  2 
billion  pounds  of  mUk  would  be  utilized  to 
produce  this  quantity  of   nonfat  dry   milk. 

6.  PaUure  to  collect  countervaUlng  duties 
on  dairy  product  imports  for  which  export 
subsidy  payments  were  publicly  announced. 
In  disregard  of  the  express  language  of  the 
countervailing  duty  statute. 

7.  Allowing  the  Importation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts made  in  plants  or  from  milk  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sanitary  requirements,  qual- 
ity regulations,  environmental  control  meas- 
ures, livestock  disease  control  measures,  and 
other  factors  which  add  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  In  the  United  States. 

8.  Effective  freezing  of  prices  paid  farmers 
for  milk  In  July  by  precluding  resale  price 
adjustments  reflecting  Increases  In  raw  prod- 
uct costs,  even  though  the  price  freeze  an- 
nouncement staled  that  farm  prices  were  not 
to  be  frozen. 

9.  PaUure  to  make  needed  adjustments  In 
class  prices  under  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram. 

As  discussed  above.  mUk  production  in  1973 
declined,  while  the  requirements  of  consum- 
ers for  milk  and  daliy  products  Increased. 
The  upward  trend  In  requirements  is  shown 
in  Table  1,  and  expressed  differently  in  Table 
12,  page  23,  of  the  USDA/ERS  Dalrj-  Situa- 
tion for  November  1973.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  per  capita  use  of  milk 
for  dairy  products  wUl  hold  In  1974.  but  that 
total  requirements  will  Increase  with  our 
growing  population.  The  Bureau  of  Census 
predicts  a  population  growth  of  0.8  percent 
for  1974;  or  212.2  mUllon  by  July  1,  1974,  as 
compared  to  210.4  a  year  earlier.  This  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  addition  of  two  cities  the  size  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

CCC  acquired  negligible  quantities  of  dairy 
products  under  the  Price  Support  Program 
In  Calendar  1973,  and  none  for  the  July- 
December  1973  period.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  USDA  to  severely  curtaU  donations  to  the 
authorized  outlets,  such  as  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

In  summary,  mUk  production  Is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
The  downward  trend  In  mUk  production 
which  began  In  November  1972  m\ist  be  re- 
versed. This  can  only  be  done  by  encouraging 
farmers  to  remain  In  the  milk  production 
business,  reduce  the  rate  of  cuUlng  and  to 
feed  for  maximum  milk  production.  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  for  the  1974-75  mar- 
keting year  as  required  by  the  statute  will 
necessitate  a  price  support  level  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity. 

90  percent  of  parity  required  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
1974-75  marketing  year 

Although  the  Index  of  "Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services,  In- 
terest, Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates",  as  pub- 
lished by  USDA/SRS  In  Agricultural  Prices, 
Is  reflected  In  the  parity  formula,  this  index 
does  not  adequately  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  producing  milk. 

Peed  accounts  for  approximately  one-half 


the  cost  of  producing  milk,  whereas  it  Is  a 
minor  component  In  the  index. 

Peed  prices  Increased  substantially  during 
Calendar  1973.  High  feed  prices  relative  to 
milk  prices,  coupled  with  strong  slaughter 
cow  prices  encouraged  heavy  culling  of  dairy 
cattle.  That  feed  costs  were  high  relative  to 
prices  received  by  farmers  is  demonstrated  by 
the  milk-feed  ratio,  which  Is  published  bv 
USDA/SRS  in  Agricultural  Prices.  The  milk- 
feed  ratio  averaged  t.44  in  1973.  as  compared 
to  1.72  for  the  preceding  year.  The  milk- 
feed  ratio,  moreover,  was  the  least  favorable 
for  milk  In  18  years. 

Among  the  feeds  commonly  relied  upon  by 
dairy  farmers  are:  com,  soybean  meal,  com- 
mercial mixes  and  alfalfa  hay.  Examples  of 
price  quotations  for  these  feeds  are  shown 
below  and  on  page  8: 

CORN:  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMeRS  BY  MONTHS  1973 
TO  DATE,  AND  CHANGE  FROM  SAME  MONTH  OF  PREVI- 
OUS YEAR 

Percent  change 


1973: 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Average. 

1974:  January. 


1973-74, 

from  same 

dollars  per 

month  a 

bushel 

year  ago 

1.39 

+V.i 

1.35 

■fas 

1.37 

-1-24.5 

1.4Z 

4-25.7 

1.61 

•f40.0 

1.99 

-f76.1 

2.03 

4-78.1 

2.68 

4-133.0 

2.15 

4-76.2 

2.17 

4-82.4 

2.18 

4-81.7 

2.39 

4-68.3 

1.89 


-)-46.5 


1.94 


+86.3 


SOYBEAN  MEAL:  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  44  PERCENT 
BY  MONTHS  1973  TO  DATE  AND  CHANGE  FROM  SAME 
MONTH  OF  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


1973-74.       Percent  change 

dollars  per    from  same  month 

100  lb  a  year  ago 


1973: 

January 10.40  -1-81.2 

February 11.50  +98.6 

March 12.60  +112.1 

April 1Z.10  +97.1 

May 15.40  +145.6 

June 19.60  +210.1 

July 17.00  +160.3 

August. 18.60  4-179.7 

September 14.90  +119.1 

October 13.30  +92.5 

November. 1L20  +51.6 

December 11.90  +33.0 

Average 14.00 +111.5 

1974:J«nMry 11.90  +14.4 


PROTEIN  DAIRY  FEED,  16  PERCENT:  PRICES  PAID  BY 
FARMERS  BY  MONTHS  1973  TO  DATE,  AND  CHANGE  FROM 
PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Percent  change 

1973-74    from  same  month 

dollars  per  ton  a  year  ago 


1973: 

January 

February... 

March , 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

Average.. 

1974:January.., 


100 
100 
101 
98 
105 
112 
110 
126 
120 
123 
124 
132 


+28.2 
+29.9 
-^29.5 
+25.6 
+34.6 
+43.6 
+41.0 
+59.5 
+48.1 
+50.0 
-M5.9 
+41.9 


113 


4-41.2 


135 


+35.9 


PROTEIN  DAIRY  FEED,  32  PERCENT:  PRICES  PAID  BV 
FARMERS  BY  MONTHS  1973  TO  DATE,  AND  CHANGE  FROM 
PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Percent  change 

1973-74  dollars   from  same  month 

per  ton  a  year  ago 


1973: 

January... 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November., 
December.. 

Average. 

1974:  January.. 


148 
154 
US 
Iffi 

no 

1S3 

aos 
in 

183 

174 
186 


+35.8 
+41.3 
■+-47.3 
+43.4 
+57.9 
+86.8 
+69.3 
+76.7 
+59.3 
+52-5 
.^38.1 
-1-37.8 


179 


-53.0 


191 


-29.0 


DIRECTOR,  COMMODITY  OPERATIONS  DIVISION,   FEB.   19, 
1974 

PROTEIN  DAIRY  FEED,  40  PERCENT  AND  OVER;  PRICES 
PAID  BY  FARMERS  BY  MONTHS  1973  TO  DATE.  AND 
CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Percent 

change 

from  same 

month  a 

yeei  aso 


1973-74, 
dollerj 
per  ton 


1973: 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October...., 
November.. 
December.. 

Average.. 

1974; January... 


161 
171 
181 
177 
196 
241 
217 
227 
208 
201 
191 
207 


+35.3 
+43.7 
+49.6 
+45.1 
+  59.3 
+94.4 
+72.2 
+80.2 
-r62.5 
+52.3 
-MO.  4 
-r35.9 


198 


+55.9 


208 


+29.2 


Source:  USOA^'SRS  Agricultuni  Prices. 

ALFALFA  HAY.  BALED:  PRICES  PAID  I  BY  FARMERS  BY 
MONTHS  1973  TO  DATE,  AND  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS 
YEAR 


Percent  change 

1973-74.  from  same 

dollars  per  month  e 

ton  year  ago 


1973: 

January 45.80  +14.5 

Februery 46.90  -t-13.3 

March 48.70  +18.5 

April 47.70  +17.2 

May 45.60  +13.4 

June 45.20  +15.6 

July 48.10  +26.6 

August 51.70  +35.7 

September 55.50  4-40.9 

October 59.10  +49.2 

November 62.60  +53.8 

December 62.90  4-**.6 

Average 51.70  +28.6 

1974:  January 65.20 


r42.4 


There  la  every  Indication  that  the  ooet  of 
feed  fed  dairy  cattle  will  remain  at  high.  If 
not  record,  levels  throughout  the  1974-75 
marketing  year.  This  Is  brought  about  by  the 
stocks  relative  to  the  demand  for  feed  grains 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  Contributing  to  high 
prices  for  feed  will  be  the  competition  for 
KuppUea  to  feed  beef  cattle,  bogs,  potiltry 
and  other  livestock.  There  Is  every  indication 
that  prices  of  meat  wUl  be  high  throughout 
the  1974-76  marketing  year. 

The  future  market  for  com,  wheat,  aoj- 
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beans,  soybean  meal,  and  oats  Indicate  that 
high  feed  grain  prlcea  will  persist.  The 
high  feed  coats  will  contribute  toward  the 
high  cost  of  milk  production  and  to  the  cost 
of  replacement  dairy  cattle,  whether  pur- 
chased from  other  farmers  or  raised  on  dairy 
farms. 

Parrn  to  market  hauling  la  another  coBt 
which  Is  particularly  significant  to  the 
marketing  of  milk.  The  price  of  motor  fuel 
Increased  substantially  in  recent  months,  and 
will  be  reflected  In  higher  hauling  rates  In 
the  1974-75  marketing  year. 

Another  cost  faced  by  farmers  Is  that  of 
complying  with  newly  established  environ- 
mental control  measures. 

In  the  1874-76  marketing  year,  dairy 
farmers  will  be  faced  with  additional  costs  for 
meeting  requirements  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  They  will  be  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  make  the  Investment  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  EPA  regulations  on 
the  horizon,  or  abandon  the  milk  produc- 
tion business.  Thus  dairy  farmers  need  assur- 
ance that  prospective  milk  prices  -^  lU  keep 
pace  with  their  rising  costs  and  that  they 
will  be  compensated  for  making  additional 
Investments  as  may  be  required  by  EPA,  and 
that  there  returns  will  be  sufficiently  high  to 
overcome  the  burdens  Imposed  by  an  addi- 
tional regulatory  agency. 

Thus  a  price  support  level  at  90  percent  of 
parity  Is  required  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  1974-76  marketing 
year. 

99  percent  of  parity  required  to  assure  a  level 
of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
sufficient  production  to  meet  anticipated 
needs 

By  any  measurement,  the  anticipated 
needs  of  U.S.  consumers  will  be  for  more  milk 
than  was  produced  In  1973.  Factors  sup- 
porting this  view  are  the  probability  of  fur- 
ther Increases  In  population,  an  Increase  In 
the  proportion  of  the  population  represented 
by  children  and  young  adults,  prospective  In- 
creases In  real  Income  on  the  part  of  wage 
earners  and  growing  recognition  of  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  In 
the  diet. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  XJS.  milk  production 
receded  in  1973  and  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed  and,  to  do  so,  prices  paid  farmers 
for  milk  must  be  reflective  of  rising  coata 
which  persisted  throughout  1973,  and  which 
are  In  prospect  for  1974  and  beyond. 

Proposed  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  win  bring  dairy  farmers 
face  to  face  with  new  costs  of  a  substantial 
nature  and  with  regulations  which  will  en- 
courage the  liquidation  of  additional  dairy 
herds. 

A  National  Waste  Discharge  Permit  Pro- 
gram was  first  initiated  In  1970,  which  re- 
quU-ed  a  dairy  farmer  to  apply  for  a  Federal 
permit  If  he  owned  a  confined  feeding  opera- 
tion Involving  700  or  more  dalrv  cows  and 
discharged  waste  Into  a  navigable  waterway 
or  trlb-utary.  The  new  proposal  will  extend 
the  permit  program  to  point  source  opera- 
tions even  where  runoff  results  from  rain- 
fall. The  proposed  standards  would  ban  all 
discharge  of  waste  water  from  any  dairy 
feedlot  by  July  1,  1977.  The  Impact  of  thla 
proposal  tf  adopted  wUl  be  to  require  all 
dairy  farmers.  Irrespective  of  herd  size,  to 
construct  by  July  l.  1977.  diversion  and  nin- 
off  coUectlon  ponds  or  lagoons  capable  of 
conUlnlng  all  waste  water  in  addition  to  the 
nin-off  from  the  highest  24-hour  ralnfaU  in  a 
10-year  period.  Additionally,  all  new  facili- 
ties Immediately  would  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  a  a4-hour  runoff  for  a  a6-year 
period. 

Bringing  matters  to  a  head,  faster  than 
orlglnaUy  planned,  was  a  suit  filed  by  the 
National  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc.,  an 
environmental  group,  against  the  EPA.  The 


suit,  which  Is  In  the  Federal  courts  takes  Is- 
sue with  the  current  EPA  exemption  for  the 
smaller  farm  operations  on  the  grounds  that 
the  pollution  control  legislation  excuses  no 
one  from  responslbUlty  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charging of  wastes. 

Compounding  the  problem  further  Is  that 
Individual  States  can  administer  EPA  regu- 
lations within  their  own  boundaries  and  can 
insist  on  more  stringent  standards  than 
those  required  by  Federal  law. 

The  EPA  regulatloas.  therefore,  must  be 
given  serious  consideration  In  establishing 
the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1974-75 
marketing  year  and  93  percent  of  parity  will 
be  required  to  offer  some  glimmer  of  hope 
for  the  milk  production  business. 

Without  considering  the  new  EPA  regu- 
lations, dairy  farmers  have  been  abandoning 
the  milk  production  business  at  an  alarming 
rate.  A  great  number  are  disposing  of  dairy 
cattle  at  favorable  prices  and  turning  their 
energies  to  other  lines  of  agrlcultxire,  which 
are  less  demanding  and  which  do  not  require 
close  attention  seven  days  per  week. 

Others  are  liquidating  dairy  cattle  and 
selUng  their  farms  because,  at  current  rates, 
they  can  realize  more  by  Investing  the  money 
In  high  grade  bonds,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, or  for  other  purposes  than  they  can 
realize  by  niUklng  cows. 

A  dairy  farmer,  once  he  abandons  the  milk 
production  business  seldom  re-enters  It.  The 
Investment  Is  such  as  to  discourage  entry  by 
young  farmers. 

Insofar  as  dairy  cattle  are  concerned.  It 
must  be  kept  In  mind  that  once  a  cow  goes  to 
slaughter,  she,  too,  1«  difficult  to  replace. 
From  the  time  a  calf  Is  born  imtU  It  can  be 
brought  Into  milk  production  requires  two 
years.  One-half  of  all  calves  born  are  bulls, 
and  all  heifer  calves  are  not  brought  to 
maturity. 

Furthermore,  with  the  reduction  In  cow 
numbers  which  has  occurred,  the  number  of 
heifer  calves  born  Is  substantially  less  than 
In  years  past. 

The  rebuUdlng  of  milk  production  capacity 
to  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  needs 
cannot  be  achieved  at  a  price  support  level 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  1974-75 
marketing  year. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  SHOULD  BE  ADJUSTED 
PFRIODICAIXT  DURINO  THE  1974-75  MAB- 
KETINC    YEAR 

All  prices  have  been  advancing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  In  Caleadar  1973,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  this  trend  will  continue 
throughout  the  1974-75  marketing  year 

The  Price  Support  Program  must  assure 
dairy  farmers  that  their  prices  will  advance 
with  the  trends  taking  place  in  the  economy, 
and  particularly  prices  having  a  specific 
bearing  on  mUk  prwtuctlon,  such  as  the 
cost  of  feed,  buildings,  equipment,  farm  to 
market  hauling,  labor,  and  Interest  rates 
Milk  prices  must  be  sufficient  to  offset  fac- 
tors which  encourage  the  liquidation  of 
dairy  herds,  such  as  prices  paid  for  cull  cattle 
and  other  alternatives  for  ftirmers  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  ^ 

On  March  15,  1973,  the  price  support  level 
was  established  at  $5.29  or  75  percent  of  par- 
ity. Because  of  changes  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  and  services,  inter- 
est, taxes  and  wage  rates,  the  S5.29  repre- 
sented only  66  percent  of  parity  bv  January 
1.  1974.  Even  though  the  price  support  level 
was  Increased  to  S5.61  per  hundredweight 
August  10,  1973,  to  reflect  80  percent  of  par- 
ity as  required  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  thla  price 
reflected  only  70  percent  of  parity  by  Janu- 
ary 1974.  On  both  occasions,  the  CCO  pur- 
chase prices  for  butter  and  nonfat  dry  mUk 
when  considered  toeether,  would  not  return 
the  announced  price  support  level  for  mUk. 

Experience  In  the  1973-74  marketing  year 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
periodic  price  support  adjustment  to  encoxir- 
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age  dairy  farmers  to  stay  In  the  mUk  produc- 
tlon  business,  reduce  the  rate  of  culling  and 
feed  for  maximum  milk  production. 

Announcement  at  this  time  that  the  price 
support  level  wUl  be  mamtatned  at  90  per- 
cent  of  parity  throughout  the  marketine 
year  would  restore  confldence  on  the  part 
of  dairy  farmers  and  would  contribute  to- 
ward a  needed  upturn  in  milk  production 
to  meet  current  and  prospective  needs. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CCC  PUBCIIASE  PRICES 

Butter 

Presently  the  CCC  purchase  price  for 
Grade  A  (92-score)  butter  is  62  cents  per 
pound.  New  York.  t)etermmatlon  of  thta 
price  assumes  a  yield  of  4.48  pounds  of 
butter. 

An  Increase  In  the  support  price  for  milk 
used  in  the  production  of  butter  and  non- 
fat dry  milk  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
upward  adjustment  la  the  purchase  price 
of  butter  In  an  amount  reflecting  30  percent 
of  the  price  Increase  for  mUk  from  the  level 
currently  obtainable  from  the  CCC  pim:hase 
prices  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  respec- 
tively. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  Increase  la 
the  ptu-chase  price  for  butter  will  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  Increasing  the  purchase  price 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  a  level  which  would 
adversely  affect  Its  sales  position.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  a  higher  price  for  butter  will 
not  adversely  affect  butter  consumption  or 
the  consumption  of  butterfat  in  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Nonfat  Dry  MUk 

Presently  the  CCC  purchase  price  for  non- 
fat dry  milk  Is  41.40  cents  per  pound.  Deter- 
mination of  this  price  assumes  a  yield  of 
8.13  povuids  nonfat  dry  milk. 

An  Increase  in  the  price  support  for  milk 
used  In  the  production  of  butter  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  should  be  accompanied  by  an  up- 
ward adjustment  In  the  purchase  price  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  In  an  amount  reflecting  70 
percent  of  the  price  Increase  for  milk  from 
the  level  currently  obtainable  from  the  CCC 
purchase  prices  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  respectively. 

The  Increase  suggested  in  the  purchase 
price  of  butter  will  result  In  less  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  purchase  price  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  CCO 
purchase  price  for  butter  remained  at  Its 
present  level  of  62  cents. 

The  Increase  suggested  In  the  butter  price 
will  enable  nonfat  dry  mUk  to  be  priced 
at  a  level  so  that  it  can  compete  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  whUe,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
realize  the  same  price  support  level  from 
milk  made  Into  butter  and  nonfat  drv  milk 
as  from  milk  made  into  cheese. 

Cheese 
Presently  the  CCC  purchase  price  for  Ched- 
dar cheese  Is  65  cents  per  pound.  Determina- 
tion of  this  price  assumes  a  yield  of  10.1 
pounds  of  cheese  and  recovervof  '4  poimd 
butterfat  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 

MARKET  PRICE  STRrCTTRE  AND  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  NOT  BE  UNDERMINED  BT 
IMPORTS 

The  Administration  has  strongly  advocated 
that  farmers  place  more  reliance  for  prlcea 
on   the  market  and  leas  on  Government. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  dur- 
ing the  1973-74  marketing  year  have  been 
well  above  the  minimum  prices  established 
by  the  Price  Support  Program,  albeit  too 
low  relative  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  market  for  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

Seven  times  the  Government,  Itself,  has 
Intervened  in  the  operations  of  the  milk 
market  by  authorizing  additional  suppllee 
from  abroad,  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
and  cheese  with  the  Intended  purpose  of 
placing  a  restraint  on  prices. 
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Durmg  Calendar  1973,  approximately  4 
billion  pounds  of  milk  (on  a  butterfat  equiv- 
alent basis)  was  imported  Into  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Such  Imports  were  effective  In  holding 
farm  milk  prices  below  levels  which  other- 
wise would  have  prevaUed.  Such  price  de- 
pressing actions  are  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  either  dairy  larmers  or  consumers,  since 
they  only  prolong  the  current  production 
downtrend  and  Increase  consumers'  depen- 
dence on  foreign  sources  for  their  supplies 
of  products  vital  to  their  nutritional  wellare. 

The  authority  for  additional  Imports  not 
only  added  to  the  supply  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, but  disrupted  the  market  by  disturbing 
ihe  delicately  balanced  price  relationships 
among  the  products  made  from  mUk. 

Dairy  farmers  viewed  the  future  as  en- 
couraging until  their  confidence  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Influx  of  Imports  authorized 
by  Presidential  Proclamation.  They  are  not 
confident  tliat  a  policy,  such  as  suggested  by 
the  "Flanlgan  Report"  and  the  "Atlantic 
Eeport"  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  public,  but  they  are  convinced  it 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  dairy 
farmers. 

The  American  public  cannot  look  to  for- 
eign markets  for  dependable  supplies  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  Although  sizable  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  products  have  been  available 
from  foreign  sources  to  supplement  domestic 
production,  there  is  no  assuj;^nce  that  the 
quantities  necessary  and  prices  more  favor- 
able than  obtainable  In  the  domestic  market 
would  prevail  once  the  U.S.  dairy  Industry 
were  crippled. 

The  fluctuations  in  dairy  products  avail- 
able from  the  EEC  should  be  sufficient  warn- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  record  of  EEC  clearly 
indicates  that  export  subsidies  on  such 
would  not  be  paid  even  though  they  had  sur- 
plus production.  If  the  products  cotild  be  sold 
without  such  subsidies.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  consumers  in  the  EEC  should  pay  more 
for  dairy  products  than  would  be  paid  by 
VS.  consumers.  If  the  U.S.  relied  on  the  same 
source  of  supply.  And,  although  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  written  relative  to  the  com- 
parative advantage  held  by  Western  Europe, 
tnd  certain  other  countries,  over  the  U.S. 
relative  to  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  there  has  been  no  showing  that  the 
XJ3.  could  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  dairy 
products  at  lower  prices  from  foreign  sources 
than  are  obtainable  from  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  public  interest,  the  U.S.  should  no 
more  rely  on  foreign  sources  for  vital  food 
needs  than  for  Us  energy.  The  results  of  a 
miscalculation  could  be  extremely  costly.  In 
this  regard.  It  must  be  remembered  that  dairy 
farmers,  once  they  abandon  the  milk  produc- 
tion business,  seldom  re-enter  and  that 
young  men  without  sufficient  incentive  will 
not  enter  the  dairy  production  business 
when  other  alternatives  are  brighter. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL, 
SHOULD  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DETAILED  FIND- 
ING  OF  FACT  SUPPORTING   THE   DECISION 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  Department's 
reasomng  and  factual  basis  for  determining 
the  announced  level  of  price  support  and 
CCC  purchases  prices  for  butter,  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  cheese  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Industry  and  to  others  with  an  Interest 
In  the  Program.  This  should  Include  the  De- 
partment's estimate  of  prospective  supplies 
from  domestic  sources  and  market  reoulre- 
ments  for  milk  and  dairy  products.  It  should 
Include  the  Department's  plans  relative  to 
the  quantity,  timing,  and  designation  of  In- 
dividual dairy  products  which  may  be  Im- 
ported during  the  marketing  year. 

The  finding  shoiUd  explain  the  Depart- 
ment's concept  of  an  "adequate  supply". 

The  statement  should  include  estimates  of 
production  costs  and  projection  of  such  coets 
tbrough  the  marketing  year. 

The  method  and  rationale  for  determining 


CCC  purchase  prices  for  butter,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  and  Cheddar  cheese  relative  to  the  an- 
nounced level  of  price  support  should  be 
explained. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultvu-e  views  the  op- 
erations of  the  Price  Support  Program  for 
the  1974-75  marketing  year  should  contrib- 
ute toward  more  stable  marketing  conditions 
and  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Announcement  of  the  price  support  level 
and  of  the  CCC  prices  no  later  than  March  1 
Is  lu-gent  so  that  the  Industry  can  make 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  new  market 
situation  before  the  seasonal  period  of  flush 
milk  production. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healy,  Secretary. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  moi-ning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Halting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that 
on  March  2,  1974  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act: 

S.  37.  An  act  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  to  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  for  ether  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Htiddleston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


DISAPPROVAL      OF     PAY     RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  293,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  disapprove 
pay  recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  the  offices  referred 
to  In  section  225(f)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (relating  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress) .  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  225(h)  of 
that  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  there  will  be  2  hours  for  de- 
bate on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  with  the 


time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Beginning  with  "for"  after  "rates  of  pay", 
strike  out  through  the  comma  following 
"Congress)",  and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "recommended  for  1974  under  sec- 
tion 225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
that  portion  of  each  rate  for  an  office  or 
position  which  exceeds  105.5  percent  of  the 
rate  In  effect  for  that  office  or  position  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to;  disapproves  with  respect  to  rates 
of  pay  so  recommended  for  1975  for  offices 
and  positions  under  level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  subchapter  n  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  the  Chisf 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
portion  of  each  rate  which  exceeds  105.5 
percent  of  the  rate  In  effect  for  that  office  or 
position  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to;  and  disapproves  all 
other  rates  of  pay  so  recommended  for  1975 
and  all  rates  of  pay  so  rei^ommended  for  1976: 
such  recommendations  having  been" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  required. 

At  the  outset,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  following  staff  members  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  matters:  Rod  Crowlie.  Di;.k 
Fuller,  Dan  Doherty,  Larry  Monaco,  and 
Tom  Ebzery. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  legislatively, 
here  this  morning  is  one  that  derives 
from  two  quite  separate  chcumstances. 
The  first  is  a  nearly  12-year-long  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  responsible  committee 
of  this  body,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sen-ice  Committee,  to  provide  for  the 
salary  structuring  of  all  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  was  attempted  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  1962,  when  we  legislated  com- 
parabUity  as  a  basic  salary  factor 
Ingredient.  It  meant  comparability  with 
the  private  sector  for  equal  responsibility 
at  the  same  levels,  achieving  roughlj-  the 
same  pay. 

We  liave  supported  that  principle  vig- 
orously in  the  11  years,  following  the 
enactment  of  that  law,  and  in  a  very 
broad  sense,  below  the  subcabinet  level 
and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  general 
schedule  we  have  achieved  comparability 
for  statutory  Federal  employees. 

But  in  a  separate  category,  in  1967  we 
made  another  effort  in  the  structuring 
of  Federal  pay  levels,  and  that  was  at 
the  Cabinet  and  subcabinet  levels,  levels 
1  through  5;  justices  and  judges  of  the 
Federal  judiciaiy,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  formula  for  that  legislation,  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  was  to  call 
upon  a  public  commission  appointed  by 
the  President  to  examine  the  pay  ques- 
tion for  these  three  groups  every  4  years 
and  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Such  a  recommendation,  modified 
by  the  President  if  he  so  chose,  then 
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would  automatically  go  into  effect,  unless 
disallowed  by  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  purpose  of  that  measure,  of  course, 
was  to  try  to  be  as  objective  as  possible 
about  the  relative  structures  that  should 
emerge  at  these  levels  of  responsibility, 
without  havizLg  to  go  up  and  down  the 
scales  of  emotion  in  terms  of  whether 
such  a  measure  would  be  popular,  In  con- 
trast with  whether  such  a  requirement 
were  necessary.  If  we  were  to  sustain  a 
sense  of  administrative  responsibility  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  first  of  those  efforts  to  be  put  Into 
effect  was  in  1969,  at  which  time  the  pay 
levels  were  adjusted  upward.  The  original 
proposal  had  recommended  $200,000  a 
year  for  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  $62,500  a  year  for  the  Vice 
President,  and  $60,000  a  year  for  Cabinet 
members.  It  also  recommended  approxi- 
mately $50,000  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  proportionately  scaled  salaries 
beneath  that  level. 

But  at  that  moment  the  Congress  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  set  a  lower  figure  than  $50,000.  and 
the  figure  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  was  $42,500. 

I  take  the  time  to  make  that  point  be- 
cause, as  we  started  in  the  restructuring 
in  1969.  we  began  by  distorting  this  rela- 
tive status.  As  it  turned  out.  those  who 
were  concerned  about  voters'  flak  on  the 
1969  proposal  have  since  confessed,  la 
hindsight  for  the  most  part,  that  there 
would  have  been  no  more  flak  on  accept- 
ing the  $50,000  than  on  accepting  the 
$42,500. 

But  the  bad  judgment  of  the  Congress 
was  not  only  in  the  decision  to  cut  back 
to  $42,500,  but  in  failing  to  cut  back  the 
pay  of  others  in  related  pay  categories 
in  proportion  in  order  to  retain  the  rela- 
tionship that  the  President's  Pay  Com- 
mission had  recommended. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  Is  that 
because  of  the  sensitivity  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body,  there  was  already 
a  warping  of  the  original  intent  in  terms 
of  the  relative  responsibilities  and  rela- 
tive pay,  starting  at  the  top.  with  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
descending  through  the  appropriate 
levels. 

A  second  factor  likewise  has  overtaken 
us.  in  the  last  few  years,  a  factor  that 
we  failed  to  take  into  account  when  we 
enacted  the  law  in  1967.  We  were  focus- 
ing entirely  in  that  new  law  on  the  struc- 
turing of  pay  schedules  so  that  a  Cabinet 
or  subcabinet  member  would  have  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  compensation  over 
those  who  were  working  for  him.  This 
relationship  is  an  understandable  and 
honorable  part  of  the  so-called  free  en- 
terprise system.  But  in  doing  that,  we 
made  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
subordinates'  pay  would  be  Increased  an- 
nually, while  the  pay  of  Cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  members  would  be  considered 
only  every  4  years. 

In  1967,  comparability  pay  Increases 
were  not  quite  as  consciously  appreciated 
as  a  rising  factor.  The  inflationary  forces 
that  flowed  preponderantly  from  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  circumstances 
that  required  mobilization  in  regard  to 
that  conflict  set  loose  the  larger  forces 
that  produced  the  kind  of  runaway  infla- 


tion we  have  been  experiencing  in  the  7 
or  8  years  since  then.  But  the  cost  of 
living's  Impact  upon  comparability  as 
not  calculated. 

So,  as  a  consequence,  even  as  we  sit 
here  today  and  contemplate  on  the  Judg- 
ment and  recommendations  made  by 
Congress  in  1969.  we  have  been  caught  up 
In  a  cost-of-living  rise  that.  I  must  say, 
is  devastating  across  the  board.  Since 
1969.  when  the  Members  of  Congress  last 
received  their  pay  adjustment,  the  cost- 
of-Uvlng  allowances  have  risen  in  all 
other  segments  of  the  Nation's  economy 
very  materially. 

To  summarize  them  rather  than  to 
take  the  detailed  time  necessary  to  spell 
them  out.  between  1967  when  the  law  was 
passed  and  1971 — nearly  3  years  ago 
now — the  pay  of  the  Governors  of  15  of 
our  larger  States  has  Increased  on  an 
average  by  almost  25  percent.  Other 
State  officials  in  that  same  Interval  of 
time  had  their  pay  Increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  30  percent. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  that  should  not 
have  been.  I  think  that  those  Increases 
were  long  overdue.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  as  the  cost  of  living  was  going  up 
other  public  administrators  were  receiv- 
ing adjustments  that  paralleled,  at  least 
in  part,  the  speed  of  that  rise.  And  in  the 
non-Federal  realm  between  1987  and 
1972,  that  same  Interval,  the  white  collar 
and  blue  collar  pay  In  the  private  sector 
Increased  by  over  30  percent,  nearly  31 
percent. 

In  organized  labor,  between  1969  and 
last  year,  1973,  the  percentage  Increases 
of  wages,  negotiated  substantially  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  necessary  to  cover 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  totalled 
over  44  percent. 

This  is  simply  by  way  of  suggesting, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  cost  of  living 
cranked  Into  the  economy  of  everyone 
and  the  problems  attendant  thereto  are 
very  understandable  and  constitute  a 
very  grinding  factor,  whether  one  is  a 
Senator,  a  Representative,  a  bureau  ad- 
ministrator, or  an  undersecretary  In  the 
Government,  as  much  so  as  at  any  other 
level  in  the  economy.  And  it  Is  for  that 
reason  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
today  are  to  at  least  take  a  modest  step 
toward  redressing  this  rather  conspicu- 
ous inequity. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  own  view  that  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  achieve 
both  of  these  levels  of  salary  adjustment 
in  the  same  piece  of  legislation. 

I  for  one  am  willing  to  do  something 
about  this.  The  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  and  I  have  already  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  deal  with 
the  inequities,  largely  caused  by  explo- 
sive Inflation,  that  have  arisen  since  1969. 
There  is  a  basic  ingredient  Involved  in 
the  cost-of-living  Increases  at  all  levels 
and  hi  a  constant  way.  And  so.  the  bill 
that  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
and  the  hearings  that  will  be  held  In 
order  to  refine  those  limits  in  order  to 
project  Its  proposed  mechanism,  will  be 
a  top  factor  for  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions in  the  upcoming  year. 

Surely  a  second  area  of  deliberation 
will  have  to  be  reviewed,  and  a  reassess- 
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ment  of  the  procedures  Is  outlined  in  th« 
law  of  1967  affecting  Cabinet  and  sub 
cabhiet  levels.  For  what  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  is  the  chaotic  consequences 
of  what  we  in  the  trade  call  compression 
of  salaries.  What  this  means  is  that  even 
as  the  lower  grades  of  Federal  employ, 
ment  have  achieved  comparabiUty  in- 
creases at  regular  Intervals  over  the  past 
5  years,  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  them— their 
bosses,  those  who  have  to  make  the  de- 
cisions— have  received  not  a  nickel. 

And  as  a  consequence,  those  below 
have  come  up  in  pay  as  those  at  the 
Cabinet  and  subcabinet  level  have  been 
held  constant  since  1969. 

The  price  we  are  already  paying  for 
that  is  present  in  many  ways.  A  man  who 
has  been  at  grade  16  in  the  civil  service  is 
now  at  the  cellhig  Imposed  by  the  law 
$36,000.  So  are  the  men  above  him,  at  all 
steps  of  grade  17  and  at  all  steps  of  grade 
18.  All  of  the  steps  for  promotion  and  in- 
crease in  wages  for  those  grades  are 
frozen  at  the  same  level,  the  figure  of 
$36,000.  And  to  maJce  matters  worse  4 
percent  of  grade  15  at  che  top  step  are 
also  up  to  that  ceiling  level. 

The  utter  ridiculousness  of  this  com- 
pression ought  to  be  weighed  carefully 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate  because 
it  means  that  we  have  permitted  to  be 
wiped  out  by  our  own  reluctance  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  basic  question,  the 
process  of  U  years  of  legislative  en- 
deavor to  secure  meaningfully  and  with 
equity  comparability  increases  at  all 
levels  of  Federal  pay  in  relations  to  each 
grade  and  in  relation  to  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility involved. 

This  alone  suggests  that  down  the  road 
ahead  it  is  not  going  to  get  any  easier. 
This  condition  is  going  to  be  much  worse 
if  we  wait  until  next  year.  And  it  will  get 
Increasmgly  worse,  and  the  gap  will  be 
that  much  larger  each  month  and  each 
year  we  put  It  off.  Unless  we  wipe  out 
everything  and  start  all  over  and  forfeit 
the  years  of  experience  and  cumulative 
assessment  that  have  gone  hito  this,  we 
will  have  to  face  up  to  it. 

When  the  President  sent  up  his  rec- 
ommendation for  a  7.5-percent  increase 
this  year,  next  year,  and  the  next  year,  it 
was  a  compromise  effort  to  avoid  biting 
the  bullet.  Biting  the  bullet  would  require 
that  we  accept  the  salary  commission's 
recommendations  to  catch  up  at  least 
with  the  cost  of  living  since  1969.  That 
would  have  been  a  25-percent  salary  In- 
crease In  one  chunk. 

This  Is  what  the  reading  called  for.  I 
am  mindful  of,  if  not  the  ugliness,  at 
least  the  unpopularity  of  the  timing. 

I  would  think  that  it  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  paid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  if 
we  are  going  to  follow  through  our  leg- 
islative responsibility.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son for  the  committee's  determination  to 
make  this  presentation  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  we  have  many  colleagues 
who  are  up  for  reelection,  and  that  this 
is  a  sensitive  thing,  but  if  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  Is  accurate  at  all, 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  be  statesmen.  They  are  not  up 
for  reelection  this  year,  and  they  ought 
to  at  least  stand  up  for  what  they  say 
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privately  and,  I  believe,  know  privately 
Is  equitable.  That  is  why  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's position  that  it  is  important  that 
we  act  responsibly  today. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  should 
have  accepted  the  President's  total  rec- 
ommendation right  across  the  board. 
Even  that  was  shortened.  Even  that  was 
a  compromise.  Even  that  fafled  to  seize 
the  whole  question  and  try  to  resolve  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  In  this 
body  have  long  since  learned  that  we 
must  strive  to  act  affirmatively  and  that 
what  ought  to  be  done  Is  sometimes  a 
little  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  mobi- 
lize 51  votes  for,  and  so  we  have  learned 
to  settle  for  half  a  loaf  rather  than  none, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, or,  as  In  this  case,  for  a  crumb  from 
the  loaf,  rather  than  nothing,  in  order 
to  try  to  realize  at  least  some  small  meas- 
ure of  what  responsibiUty  would  seem 
to  call  for. 

When  it  became  impossible  to  vote  out 
of  the  committee — the  votes  were  5  to 
4  in  nearly  all  Instances — the  President's 
recommendation,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
submit  a  \1ew,  the  committee  receded, 
one  step  at  a  time,  by  5-to-4  votes.  untU 
we  voted  out  a  simple  proposal  to  allow 
the  proposed  increment  for  everyone  ex- 
cept the  Members  of  Congress.  Congress 
was  exempted.  I  did  not  approve  of  tliat. 
I  do  not  approve  of  it  now.  I  believe  it 
demeans  the  Congress. 

I  beseech  my  colleagues — were  more  of 
them  only  here  to  listen — to  put  the  of- 
fice of  U.S.  Senator  and  the  office  of 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  line,  and  to  let  the  voters  decide. 
If  I  am  not  worth  that  kind  of  a  salary  in 
the  Senate,  then  my  constituents  ought 
to  pick  somebody  who  is  worth  It.  It  is 
the  office  that  requires  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  required  to  ad- 
minister a  budget  of  $300  billion  a  year, 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  we  administer  It  with 
responsibility.  We  are  required  to  sort  out 
massive  quantities  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  that  will  set  the  lines 
of  our  country's  history  and  the  level  of 
our  country's  li\ing  for  the  next  genera- 
tion at  least,  That  takes  a  high  measure 
of  responsibility. 

It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  have  dedication,  and  that  you  do  aU 
of  this  in  a  spirit  of  dedication.  But,  Mr. 
President,  tr>'  to  cash  In  a  certificate  of 
dedication  at  the  supermarket  on  Sat- 
urday, and  see  how  many  groceries  you 
get.  Try  to  cash  in  a  certificate  of  dedi- 
cation on  any  other  material  matter 
that  you  would  like  to  accommodate 
yourself  to.  Dedication  is  great,  and  we 
have  a  great  many  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated. Curiously  enough,  a  great  many 
of  those  same  people  have  other  means 
of  Income,  which  may  strengthen  their 
backbone  of  dedication.  But  I  say  that 
If  we  have  to  fill  this  body  with  individ- 
uals who  first  must  have  established  an 
outside  source  of  income  before  they  can 
serve  In  the  Senate,  or  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  marry  Into  great  wealth  In  ad- 
dition to  marrying  for  love  only,  as  some 
of  us  did,  we  ought  to  make  that  a  new 
requirement  for  election  to  this  body. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  a  House  of  Lords,  and  know  what 


we  are  getting.  Or  maybe  we  should  re- 
quire professors  who  come  to  the  Senate, 
and  who  were  shortsighted  enough  to  put 
their  money  primarily  into  books  and 
college  degrees,  only  to  discover  that 
neither  one  is  worth  a  nickel  anymore, 
to  try  to  deliver  lectures  where  they  can, 
to  make  up  some  of  the  difference  out- 
side. 

That  is  fine  with  me.  I  happen  to  en- 
Joy  speaking  if  anyone  will  listen.  I  al- 
ways have.  I  have  lectured  professionally 
for  24  years.  But  I  say  that  ought  not  to 
be  a  condition  of  my  being  able  to  stay 
in  the  Senate.  We  ought  to  make  sure 
that  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quires no  dependence  upon  any  outside 
income.  The  office  Itself  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  remuneration  and  the 
equitability  of  the  proposed  salary  ad- 
justment. 

Every  time  we  cave  in,  every  time  we 
bend  under  the  pressures,  everj'  time  we 
crack  under  the  stress,  we  are  lowering  by 
one  more  notch  the  high  office  which  we 
are  expected  to  fill  with  responsibiUty. 
If  there  is  anyone  in  this  body  who  thinks 
he  is  not  worth  it,  he  ought  to  get  out; 
and  if  the  voters  think  he  Is  not  worth 
it  they  ought  to  throw  him  out  on  the 
next  election,  and  they  ought  to  stand  on 
that.  It  is  Important  that  we  as  legis- 
lators contribute  to  the  sense  of  fair  com- 
pensation commensurate  with  responsi- 
bility, and  that  we  tell  our  constituents, 
"If  you  want  good  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment, you  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it." 

That  Is  the  way  we  brag  about  our  pri- 
vate sector;  that  is  the  way  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  American  way.  Tliat  is 
how  the  top  executive  of  General  Mo- 
tors manage  to  squeeze  by  on  $300,000, 
$500,000.  or  $750,000  a  year.  I  do  not  de- 
plore that  they  receive  that.  If  their  di- 
rectors believe  they  are  worth  it.  they 
ought  to  have  it.  In  order  to  administer 
a  $15  or  $20  billion  business. 

But  what.  then.  Is  a  board  of  directors 
worth.  Mr.  President,  when  they  have  to 
administer  a  $300  billion  business?  What 
is  it  worth.  Mr.  President,  when  in  all 
truth  the  fate  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  kinds  of  decisions  that  come  out  of 
this  Government?  What  is  it  worth,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  level  of  hope  for 
people  everywhere  h£ini^  on  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  kind  of  a  decision  that  is 
made  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  a  year  from 
now  it  is  going  to  be  worse  than  at  pres- 
ent. A  year  from  then  it  will  be  very  much 
worse. 

I  personally  pledge  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will.  Indeed, 
devote,  the  year  ahead  to  a  review  of  the 
whole  thing.  That  Is  the  very  least  we 
can  do  imder  the  clrcimistances.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  not  make  It  worse  than 
it  is.  It  is  bad  enough  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  in- 
formal and  off-the-cuff  remarks.  My 
formal  statement  Is  sis  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  a  resolution 
altering  the  President's  pay  recommen- 
dations by  deleting  from  his  schedule 


of  pay  increases  three  annual  IVz  per- 
cent increases  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee  resolution  would 
allow  all  other  pay  increases  proposed 
by  the  President  to  become  effective,  as 
he  recommended,  in  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  committee  reso- 
lution, not  because  I  believe  it  is  the  best, 
the  fairest,  and  most  equitable  solution 
to  the  problem,  but.  having  confidence 
in  the  committee  system.  I  believe  that, 
whenever  possible,  the  Senate  should 
work  its  will  upon  a  recommendation 
made  by  a  duly  appointed  committee.  In 
other  words,  it  is  my  view  that  the  com- 
mittee resolution  will  serve  as  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  appropriate  amendment. 

I  intend  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment reducing  the  percentage  figure  to 
5.5  percent  for  1  year  only  and  including 
Members  of  Congress.  I  recognize  the 
general  reluctance  of  many  Members  to 
provide  any  pay  increase  whatsoever  for 
Members  of  Congress,  but  I  believe  it  is 
demeaning  to  Congress  to  single  out  that 
body  as  the  one  which  does  not  merit  or 
should  not  have,  for  whatever  reason,  a 
modest  pay  increase  proposed  for  officials 
of  all  three  branches  who  fall  within 
related  pay  brackets. 

The  three  annual  712-percent  pay  ad- 
justments recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent constitute  in  my  view  an  extremely 
modest  proposal.  The  Pay  Commission 
upon  whose  advice  the  President  based 
his  recommendations  argued  in  its  report 
to  him  that  there  ought  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate 25-percent  pay  Increase  for  those  of- 
ficials involved  simply  as  a  matter  of 
equity  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in 
purchasing  power  which  they  suffered 
because  of  the  30-percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  over  the  last  5 
years.  Remember  they  have  had  no  pay 
consideration  since  March  1969.  Appar- 
ently aware  of  the  chronic  indi.sposition 
on  the  part  of  some  Members  of  Congress 
to  approve  pay  increases  for  themselves, 
the  President  substantially  reduced  in 
his  recommendation  the  25-percent  in- 
crease proposed  by  him  by  the  Commis- 
sion. As  you  know,  he  propo.ses  three  an- 
nual 7 '2-percent  increases.  His  proposal 
was  indeed  modest.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  his  current 
salary  recommendations  fall  far  short  of 
matching  the  cost-of-living  increases 
since  1969. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  is  not  a  solution  which  I  would 
choose  were  the  choice  mine  alone.  If 
the  President's  proposal  "falls  far  short," 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment  also 
must  be  considered  far  from  adequate. 
Nevertheless,  I  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  be  excluded  and  because  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  may  represent  a 
compromise  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  As  you  know, 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  resolution 
denying  the  President's  proposal  across 
the  board.  Unless  the  Senate  acts  affirm- 
atively today — and  I  hope  that  It  will 
act  affirmatively  on  my  amendment — it 
is  my  belief  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation will  be  entirely  washed  out. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  provides 
for  a  5.5  percent  pay  increase  In  1974 
for  all  officials  in  the  three  branches  for 
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whom  the  President  recommended  a 
1974  increase.  Cabinet  members  and  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  imder  my 
amendment  would  receive  a  5.5 -percent 
pay  Increase  in  1975  only,  postponing  the 
1974  increase  for  them  in  accordance 
with  the  timing  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. A.Uhough  the  5.5-percent  Increase 
for  1  year  is  small,  it  is  easily  recogniza- 
ble as  being  a  cost-of-living  increase.  It  Is 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  current  cost- 
of-living  guideline  established  for  pay 
increases.  It  is  a  percentage  figure  which 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  and  approve  because  it  Is 
the  kind  of  cost-of-living  increase  which 
in  these  inflationary  times  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  accustomed  to  receiving  him- 
self. Working  men,  white  collar  business 
executives,  retirees,  social  security  recip- 
ients— all  will,  I  believe,  accept  and  ap- 
prove this  percentage  figure.  A  5.5-per- 
cent increase  now  can  also  be  construed 
as  representing  approximately  a  1.1 -per- 
cent annual  increase  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  also  that  effective,  long- 
term  reforms  appear  essential  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  pay  problems  we 
face  today.  On  February  25,  Senator  Fong 
and  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  represents 
a  first  step  in  bringing  about  these  re- 
forms. I  personally  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  the  Senate  and 
House  may  in  time  become  rich  men's 
clubs.  I  hope  I  never  see  that  day.  and  I 
can  pledge  to  the  Senate  my  continuing 
efforts  to  promot*  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  existing  two  separate  proce- 
dures for  setting  pay— a  reconciliation 
needed  to  deal  with  pay  inequities  now 
plaguing  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

Leaving  aside  the  highly  charged  ques- 
tion of  congressional  compensation,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  a  far  more  ur- 
gent issue  involved,  and  that  is  the  pay 
of  officials  in  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  who  sorely  need  the  encourage- 
ment which  affirmative  Senate  action  on 
my  amendment  would  provide  them.  We 
are  dealing  today  with  public  policy — 
policy  which  has  a  direct  Influence  upon 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  and  upon  the  continuing  fair  and 
equitable  administration  of  justice  In  the 
Federal  courts.  Involved  Is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  billing  to  give 
any  kind  of  assent  whatsoever  to  a  prin- 
ciple firmly  established  In  law  and  relied 
upon  as  a  condition  of  employment  by 
Federal  employees  everywhere.  That  Is 
the  pay- comparability  principle  laid 
down  unequivocally  In  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962.  That  principle  prom- 
ises equal  pay  for  equal  work,  a  policy 
holding  that  Federal  pay  rates  .shall  be 
comparable  with  private-enterprise  pay. 
My  amendment  would  fall  far  short  of 
Implementing  that  policy,  but  it  would 
represent  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

More  specifically,  we  are  asked  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  shall  deny  a  pay 
adjustment  at  all  to  key  offlclals  In  the 
three  branches  of  Government  who  have 
had  no  pay  raise  in  5  years,  during  which 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up 
by  nearly  30  percent.  These  are  the  jus- 


tices and  judges  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  their  staffs,  cabinet  and  subcabinet 
members  and  the  career  executives  sub- 
ordinate to  them,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  executive  branch  is  losing  some 
of  its  most  able  decisionmakers  to  re- 
tirement and  to  private  industry.  Some 
Federal  judges  are  tempted  by  the  emol- 
imients  of  private  practice  as  the  dis- 
parity between  the  pay  of  a  judge  and 
that  of  a  good  lawyer  increases.  Many 
others  are  hopeful  that  a  pay  increase 
for  them,  long  past  due,  will  not  be  de- 
layed. 

Our  attempts  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  pay  structure  have  been 
thwarted  because  career  employees  every 
year  receive  pay  increases  related  to 
those  outside  Government,  while  the  top 
salaries  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  are  adjusted  only  once 
every  4  years.  These  4-year  adjustments 
have  the  static  effect  of  putting  a  ceiling 
on  the  salaries  of  career  employees.  Per- 
haps our  procedures  would  be  workable 
if  there  were  no  Inflation.  But  the  up- 
ward inflationary  pressure  of  salaiT  rates 
outside  Government  has  built  up  com- 
pression between  the  pay  of  many  of  our 
most  responsible  career  executives  and 
the  pay  of  subcabinet  members. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  review 
the  steps  which  brought  the  President's 
pay  recommendation  to  Congress.  Under 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  a  nine- 
member  nonpartisan  Salary  Commission 
is  appointed  by  the  President  every  4 
years  to  study  the  pay  levels  involved  and 
to  file  its  independent  recommendations 
with  the  President.  The  usual  4-year  pe- 
riod was  temporarily-  extended  to  5  years 
in  1973  when  the  President  waited  until 
December  1972  to  appoint  his  Commis- 
sion— too  late  for  them  to  conclude  a 
review  and  formulate  a  report  to  the 
President  so  that  this  matter  could  be 
taken  up  last  year.  The  President  has 
assessed  the  Commission's  report  and  has 
substantially  scaled  down  its  proposed 
Increases.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mended 25-percent  increase  this  year 
was  to  restore  the  lost  purchasing  power 
of  offlclals  in  the  executive  salary  sched- 
ule and  positions  at  the  same  pay  level 
in  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 
Smaller  percentage  increases  were  rec- 
ommended, as  I  have  noted,  for  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  President's  Commission  con- 
sidered its  25-percent  proposal  to  be 
moderate.  The  Commission  wrote: 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  modera- 
tion Implicit  In  the  present  economic  envi- 
ronment, the  Commission  decided  to  limit 
Ita  salary-increase  recommendation  to  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  simple  equity  required  the  restoration 
of  the  lost  purcha.slng  power  of  these  public 
servants.  i 

The  largest  single  group  of  Federal 
employees  are  1.3  million  career  em- 
ployees whose  annual  payroll  Is  $17  bil- 
lion. Their  pay  follows  the  pay  of  similar 
positions  in  private  Industry  in  accord- 
ance T^ith  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Each  spring  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  conducts  comparability 
surveys  In  the  private  sector.  Data  from 
these  surveys  are  used  as  the  basis  for 


recommendations  to  the  President  for 
pay  adjustments.  By  law,  his  proposals 
to  the  Congress  become  effective  in  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  unless  Congress  in- 
tervenes. Since  1969  there  have  been  six 
of  these  adjustments,  amounting  to  a 
42.3  percent  increase  for  all  statutory 
employees  except  those  for  whom  an  in- 
crease would  boost  annual  income  above 
the  $36,000  salary  established  for  level  V. 
the  lowest  subcabinet  position.  The  re- 
sult: all  level  V  positions,  all  GS-18 
all  GS-17,  80  percent  of  GS-16,  and  4 
percent  of  GS-15  are  receiving  the  single 
salary  rate  of  $36,000. 

Employees  in  GS-18,  who  have  not 
had  a  pay  increase  since  January  1971 
are  now  working  for  $7,926  a  year  less 
than  comparable  positions  outside  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  there  Is  no  increase  before  1977,  the 
compression  effect  will  extend  down  to 
GS-14;  and  GS-18  will  be  nearly  $15,000 
a  year  below  comparability. 

We  speak  these  days  of  the  need  for 
frugality  and  sacrifice.  But  in  my  view 
it  is  simply  not  fair  to  single  out  certain 
groups  of  Federal  employees  and  say  to 
them,  "We  have  decided  that  it  is  you 
who  must  be  frugal  ajid  make  sacrifices. 
EveiTone  else  gets  pay  raises."  Inflation 
Is  a  serious  problem,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day. But  the  pay  of  almost  everyone  In 
our  society  has  been  adjusted  to  keep 
pace  vvith  rising  coste.  Both  blue-collar 
and  white-collar  pay  has  been  increased 
pretty  evenly  as  the  cost  of  hving  has 
gone  up.  This  is  a  necessary  response  to 
a  difficult  situation.  Imagine  the  reac- 
tion of  a  labor  leader  if  he  were  told 
that  there  was  no  relief  in  sight  for  his 
workers  who  had  not  had  a  pay  raise  in 
5  years.  It  would  probably  be  explosive. 
Yet  Federal  judges,  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, Foreign  Service  officers  and  top 
cIvU  service  career  offlclals  have  no 
redress.  They  can't  even  lobby.  Chiefly, 
they  must  rely  upon  Congress.  One  thing 
they  can  do  is  retire  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible,  denying  to  the  Government  the 
benefits  of  their  ej^erience  and  the 
ability  which  brought  them  to  Increas- 
ingly responsible  positions. 

The  risk  of  losing  some  of  our  most 
able  career  executives  increases  each 
year.  More  than  1,000  top  career  officials 
are  eligible  to  retire.  From  400  to  500 
more  of  them  will  become  eligible  In 
1975.  By  remaining  in  Government, 
these  executives  are  forgoing  cost-of- 
living  armuity  increases  they  would  have 
received  if  they  had  elected  to  retire. 
Annuities  were  raised  more  than  10  per- 
cent last  year.  Unless  pay  is  increased, 
many  a  career  official  will  undoubtedly 
be  tempted  to  better  himself  by  retiring 
on  an  annuity  adjusted  upward  as  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  and  by  accepting 
employment  outside  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  few  years  have 
seen  dramatic  changes  in  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  While  cases  have  become  more 
complex  and  more  numerous,  Federal 
judges,  through  the  ire  of  individual 
calendars,  computerization,  and  new 
management  procedures,  are  disposing 
of  cases  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
Last  year  District  Courts  disposed  of 
more  cases  than  were  filed,  and  the  per- 
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judge  disposition  of  cases  improved  by 
30  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
pensation of  lawyers  has  increased 
rapidly. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  good  trial  lawyer 
to  earn  In  excess  of  $100,000  a  year,  per- 
haps a  lawyer  pleading  a  case  before  a 
circuit  court  Judge  making  $42,500  a  year. 
Since  1967  when  one  Federal  judge  re- 
signed, four  additional  judges,  all  In  1973, 
have  announced  their  resignations.  Re- 
cently, 12  different  lawyers  turned  down 
feelers  for  a  Federal  judgeship.  Recently, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
response  to  my  query,  wrote: 

It  Is  surely  not  In  the  public  Interest  to 
have  some  of  the  best  quallfled  lawj'ers  re- 
jlgnlng  or  declining  appointment  because  of 
Inequitable  and  inadequate  comp>ensatlon. 

Involved  here  are  men  who  stand  as 
the  central  figure  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country.  The  opinions 
of  a  Federal  judge  are  not  averaged  out; 
he  is  not  a  member  of  a  committee.  His 
decisions  affect  people's  lives  as  he  rules 
on  intense  and  basic  human  conflicts;  his 
decisions  can  Involve  millions  of  dollars 
in  money  or  property. 

The  tradition  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
is  an  honorable  one  based  upon  public 
ser\ice.  That  tradition  Is  being  eroded  as 
Judges,  imder  current  compensation,  are 


asked  to  make  financial  sacrifices — sacr- 
flces  which  my  amendment  would 
ameliorate. 

With  regard  to  congressional  pay, 
there  have  been  six  Increases  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  last  100  years. 
During  that  period,  the  United  States 
had  gone  through  eras  of  inflation  and 
deflation,  Increased  economic  produc- 
tivity and  decreased  productivity, 
depressions,  recessions,  and  groaning 
prosperity.  There  is  no  sign  that  congres- 
sional compensation  has  had  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  fluctuating  economic 
fortimes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  to  ac- 
cept this  compromise  amendment.  It  v.ill 
show  those  executive  and  legislative 
branch  officials  involved  that  Congress 
has  considered  their  need  and  responded 
to  correct  an  inequity,  and  It  will  give 
them  reason  to  hope  that  Congress  will, 
in  the  months  ahead,  resolve  the 
anomalies  that  brought  us  to  today's 
compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  yield  the  floor 
now  if  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoNc)  Is  prepared  to  submit  his 
amendment  which  I  imderstand,  by 
agreement,  will  follow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  that  the 


amendment  Is  not  In  order  until  the 
time  is  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  McGEE.  All  right.  Reserving  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  continue  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  moment  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord relevant  tables  that  spell  out  the  list 
of  steady  cost-of-living  increases  and 
wage  adjustments  for  all  segments  of 
work  in  our  country  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
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TABLE  VIII.— CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECT  SALARIES  OF  GOVERNORS  IN  15  URGE  STATES  (1967-71) 
[Ranked  by  number  of  State  employees! 


State 


Number  of  4-ye8r 

employees.        Governor's        (Jovernor's  percent 

October  1970      salary,  1967      salary,  1971  change 


Cilifornia 

Hew  York 

Texas 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania.. 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Florida 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  > 


239.353 
201,214 
133.067 
132.243 
131.730 

V44,100 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
45,000 
40,000 
40,000 
36,000 
30,000 
25,000 

J49, 100 
85,000 
58,500 
45,000 
45,000  .... 

11.3 
70.0 
46.3 
50.0 

120.906 
106.558 

45,000 
40,000  .... 

12.5 

78, 638 

35,000  .... 

74,491 
71,238 

35.000 
35,000 

16.7 
40.0 

State 


Number  of 

employees,         Governor's         (kivernor's 
October  1970       salary,  1967       salary,  1971 


4-year 

percent 
change 


Indiana' 70,450  $25,000 

Massachusetts 66,998  35,000 

Washington 65,770  32,500 

New  Jersey 64,350  35,000 

Louisiana 64,544  20,000 

Total 1,623,150  527,600 

Average 108,210  35,173 

Median 78,638  35,000 


$25,000 

40,000  14.3 

32,500 

50,000  42.9 

28,374  41.9 

649,474 

43,  298  23. 1 

40, 000  14. 3 


'  Effective  Jan.  1,  1973,  the  Governor's  salary  Increased  to  $38,500. 
'  Effective  Jan.  1, 1973,  the  Governor's  salary  increased  to  $36,000. 


Source:  "Boo  k  of  the  States,  Council  of  State  Governments.' 
edition. 
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TABLE  IX.-CHANGES  IN  SAURIES  OF  5  TOP  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIALS  IN  15  URGE  STATES  (1967-71) 

[Ranked  by  number  of  State  employaesj 


State 


Number  of 

State 

employees 


Average  salarv  of  5 
administrative  officials  > 


1%7 


197! 


4-year 

percent 
change 


California 239,353  $26,754 

!!«wYork« 201,214  35,359 

T«»s 133,067  25,900 

ininois 132,243  28.500 

Pennsylvania 131.730  25,500 

JJittiigan 120,906  27,900 

Ohio 106,558  24,984 

.norida 78,638  >31,395 

"rginia 74,491  18,500 


$38,000 
44,085 
30,100 
31,000 
25,500 
33,500 
24,984 
33,600 
26.782 


42.0 

24.7 

16.2 

8.8 


20.1 


7.0 
44.8 


State 


Number  of 

State  • 
employees 


Average  salary  of  5 
administrative  officials  ■ 


1967 


1971 


4- year 

percent 
change 


North  Carolina 71,238  $20,100  $29,643 

Indiana 70,450  19,450  26  016 

Massachusetb 66.998  21,600  27,604 

Washington 65,770  20,500  21,900 

New  Jersey* 64,950  24,100  37,570 

Louisiana.. 64,544  17,640  26,918 

Average 24,551  30.480 

Median 24,984  29,643 


47.5 
33.3 
27.8 
6.8 
55.9 
52.6 
24.1 
18.6 


'  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  Treasurer,  Finance  or  Administration,  Health. 
•Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  Controller,  Budget,  Health. 
'  Effective  July  1968,  in  lieu  of  finance  or  administration,  includes  controller. 
'  In  lieu  of  finance  or  administration,  includes  budget 


Source:  "Book  of  th«  StatM,  Council  of  State  Govemnoents,' 
edition. 
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^.  .    ^        **'"*  °*  "'^  political  and  emotionally  charged  meas-  and  at  their  suggestion  the  President  r» 

thf  ^T  ^Zf^;.^^**«^  Jr^7  *°**a*®7*'  "^®'  *^  "^^^^  ^  ^ell  ^o^"  us  to  go  back  to  duced  the  recommended  salary  to  $42  500 

^J:^!onl^T:ZZl  by  M  TrcSS"^  ^^^^"^  °^  ^^'  ^^^  commission.  But  he  kept  Cabinet  offlcerTand  mem- 

sute  offlciaia:    Bet^'n   1967  Lad   1971  We  know  that  as  part  of  the  general  bers  of  the  judiciary  at  $60,000  a  year 

the  pay  of  State  officials  (In  Employment  ^^^  °"^  ^°'"  Government  employees  we  Now,  we  have  our  Committee  on  Post 

Security,  PubUc  Welfare,  Public  Health,  civu  ^^^  under  consideration  the  establish-  Office    and    Civil    Service    saying,   "Qq 

Defenee,  etc.)   Increased  by  an  average  29  ment  of  a  commission  to  fix  the  pay  of  ahead  with  the  pay  raises  for  others  but 

P«"*°*-  the  top  executives  of  Government.  When  not  for  Congress."  I  think  this  argument 

Non  Federal :  Between  1967  and  1972  white-  we  talk  about  executive  pay  sometimes  In  aggravates  the  inequities.  I  have  a  tablP 

Sr"^taSi"bT^ave^e1'oJ"^^nT'  *^«  °^^*  *^^  ^^^^''^  ^  ^he  general  before  me  which  shows  that  by  1976  thS^ 
La^Tf'S^n'°i969  3  ma^Sf  °~r-  P"^"'^  ."^^  P^^P^^  *Wnk  of  it  only  as  a  in  level  1  would  be  increased  to  $64.5021 
centage  increaaes  In  wages  negotiated  by  col-  P^^  '"^^  ^°^  Members  of  Congress ;  yet  year,  n  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
lective  bargaining  agreements  were  as  fol-  ^^  ^^ve  more  than  10,000  people  in  the  mittee  were  to  prevail,  Members  of  Con- 
lows:  executive  branch  of  Government  subject  eress  would  still  make  $42,500,  and  mem- 
Percent  to  this  system — those  in  the  super  grades,  bers  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  mem- 

\l^^    -- 8-3  grades  16, 17,  and  18.  and  in  the  excepted  bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  get 

:iL,     "•  ?  positions  not  subject  to  the  Classification  $64,500— a  difference  there  of  $22,000  In 

iBTO    ^7  I  Act.  their  pay. 

1973    "I                      5  3        When  the  commission  was  established  How  can  we  reclaim  the  rights  of  Con- 

^  J  ^^  ^  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  ^^ss  as  a  coequal  branch  unless  we  rec- 

Total _ 44.3  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House,  ognlze  pay  at  least  as  a  part  of  the  cri- 

PMVATs  B«croB  KXKTUTivKs  ^^'^  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  t«rla  in  establishing  the  prestige  and  rel- 

of  thi.  TTA  ^>M«f  «-^,ti»-  «• ».  commission  In  the  flrst  Instance.  Then,  ^tive  standing  of  Government  officials 

ooS^Ses  riii'^mg"^2nues    neTprofl°te  °''  *^«  «°°^  °^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^  ^0"°"  to  ^"1"    '^«    com^ttee    proposal    some 

total  assets  and  stock  market  value  770  ex-  recommit  was  offered  which  would  have  workers  m  GS-15,  who  have  been  with 

ecuuves  had  total  compensation  In"  1971  of  '^^'^t'Cd  that  portion  of  the  pay  bill  re-  tbe   Government  for  a  long  period  of 

over  $48,000  with  an  overau  range  of  $812,000  bating  to  the  establishment  of  a  pay  time,  would  be  paid  more  than  Members 

to  »30,ooo.  six  hundred  and  two  executives  commission.  I  voted  in  favor  of  deleting  of  Congress. 

earned  in  excess  of  $100,000  with  the  range  the  commission,  the  thought  being  that  We  would  have  such  people  as  the 
onl^fU^"^  "  ^^*^  executive  going  from  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  vote  on  Public  Printer,  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
one  w  44  yewB.  their  own  pay  raises  or  pay  adjustments,  Itol,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
APPENDIX  D-ii  whether  It  be  an  increase  in  pay  or  a  Accounting  Office,  making  higher 
TABLE  ii.-PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  coMPENSA-  decrease  in  pay,  and  back  during  the  salaries  than  Members  of  Congress.  In 

TiON  PAID  TO  TOP  EXECUTIVES  BY  INDUSTRY  (1967-71)  depression  there  was  a  decrease  in  pay.  fact,  the  Deputy  Public  Printer,  the  Dep- 

Nevertheless,     the    majority    prevailed  uty  Librarian  of  the  Congress,  the  As- 

Percent  increase  in  total  ^^^   ^he   commLssion   was   established,  slstant  Architect  of  the  Capitol  would 

compensation  over  pre-       4-yr  When  established  the  commission  rec-  have  salaries  above  those  of  Members  of 

'"""^ '"'"           P/ha""^'  ommended,  as  I  recall,  that  Members  of  Congress. 

Industry               1968   i%9  1970  1971   1968-71  Congress  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  So  I  would  say  that  to  accept  the  rec- 

year,  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  re-  ommendatlons  of  the  committee  would 

Manutacturmg:  ceive  $60,000  a  year,  and  members  of  throw  the  pay  scales  further  out  of  kll- 

Sondu'ralie^goods 2  ?    U    H    ll       }l?  ^^  Supreme  Court  also  receive  $60,000  ter.  We  would  have  Judges  of  general 

p«ro(eum  and  natural  gas'.  2!  8    6' 6    59    53       22  2  a  year.  Even  at  those  lugh  figures  it  does  jurisdiction,    district   court   judges   re- 

j^ojesaie  and  retail  trade.   3.5    3.7    8.2    3.9       20:?  not  seem  reasonable  to  place  members  ceiving  higher  salaries.  Judges  of  the 

cop'truction 3  8  -  7    17  -11       ^37  °^  'he  legislative  branch  in  level  2  while  court  of  appeals  and  the  Deputy  Director 

Finance  arid  insurance 4.4    5.7    8.5    5.5       26:3  members  of  the  judicial  and  executlvc  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U  8. 

A^e",gewllgh7ed'?yrm.-   '*    ''    ''    '^       ''■'  branch  were  placed  in  level  One.  Courts   receiving  higher  salaries  than 

i)«  of  companies  in  sur                                                 We  speak  of  reclaiming  the  preroga-  Members  of  Congress.  Commissioners  of 

••'^ 3.*    5.2    6.6    3.7      20.3  tives  of  Congress  and  we  speak  of  the  the  Court  of  Claims  and  referees  In  bank- 

three  coequal  branches  of  Government,  ruptcy  would  also  have  a  maximum  pay 

Note:  Total  compwsation  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  salary  and  "*  we  recognized  a  difference  in  Stand-  In  excess  of  that  of  Members  of  Con- 

•"""•  Ing  by  saying  that  Cabinet  officers,  who  gress. 

Sources:    19tfi-22d    editions     1968-71,    Top    Management     Incidentally    do    not   have    tO   stand    for  So  I  am  SUeeestine  that    in   whatpvpr 

Report.  E.ecutive  Compensation  Service.  American  Management      election   in    thaf   f-hpw   are   ont^witi   Vvi      ^„7,^J'  "■"\'":f«5K^''"»f  mai,  in  wnawver 

Association.  *  eieciion  in  mat  tney  are  appointed  by     action  we  take,  we  do  what  is  fair  and 

»#-  n-r^r^T^.  »,    T>_    .^     .  ,  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con-     right  Insofar  as  the  coordinate  branches 

n^^  to  SvJffl^H***^,?,*' J.^  f "■  l^""'  °^  ^^%  ^^H^^^'  ^^  members  of  the  of  Government  are  concerned,  and  what 

pared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  think  the  Sen-  Supreme  Court  appointed  for  life,  who  is  fair  and  right  insofar  as  the  taxpayer 

ator  from  Idaho  is  ready  to  proceed.  also  receive  lifetime  annuities  without  is  concerned 

J^l  *^^^^u  }^-  P^f  ^t^eo*'  first  I  making  any  contribution,  receive  $60,000  Long  ago  the  Government  accepted  the 

♦    ^     I  A^'^?^^*^!.*^^®°^y^e''^«  *  year  as  salary  and  congressmen  re-  policy  of  comparabUity  for  Federal  sal- 

S?„f^,x^'^.S*^^H^"*^^  '^^^  ^^-  ^="7^  ^^^•l°°-  aries:   that  the  pay  of  all  officers  and 

*^J«i-T^^i?;^  5lV^f:?"i-  ^  n       "^  not  suggesting  that  Members  of  employees  of  the  Government  should  be 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Congress  should  receive  pay  of  $60,000.  comparable  to  that  paid  in  private  In- 

ator  from  Virginia  is  recognized.  I  do  not  suggest  that  for  a  moment.  I  dustry.  I  think  to  an  extent  that  should 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presl-  am     suggesting     there     is     something  be  tSe  of  Membra  JfCongSs 

dent   I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  basically  wrong  with  members  of  the  Yet  we  realize  the  Ooverrjnent  cannot 

Senator  from  Idaho  but  wUl  only  speak  legislative    branch    receiving    less    pay  pay  a  Member  of  Congress  the  pay  that 

briefly  at  this  time  on  the  proposal  before  ^^^5°e°^^f  f  °i  ^^^  executive  branch  the  head  of  a  large  corporation  would 

"'^'^,**-  T  ^""^  ^^^  ^^""'^^^  ^^^"^^  °'  °^  ^°^^™-  '"ake  in  private  i^dustrf.  Some  down- 

^*°^^'.,l=*"  concerned  about  the  ment.  ward  adjustment  must  be  made.  We  have 

recommendation  of  the  Committee  on       When  the  commission  made  Its  rec-  people  In  private  Industry  with  no  greater 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  know  ommendation    of    $50,000,    there    were  ability  or  burden  on  them  than  Members 

there  were  a  series  of  votes  and  amend-  Members   of   Congress   who  were   con-  of  Congress,  but  who  receive  pay  10  times 

ments,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  rec-  cemed  that  the  people  of  the  country  as  much  In  compensation  than  Members 

ommend  that  everyone  imder  the  execu-  would  object  to  large  congressional  pay  of  Congress. 

tlve  pay  system  receive  an  hicrease  In  raises.  They  requested  informally,  of  the  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  much 

pay  except  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  President^and  I  speak  of  some  of  the  difflciStydocuSttog  The  ft:t  that  that 

no  believe  that  a  fair-minded  Individual  leadership  on  our  Post  Office  and  Civil  w^d  S^t  beTal?  to  thfiSc^^^^  St- 

would  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  be-  Service  Committees  of  the  two  bodies  of  payer                »"^  «>  "^e  American  t^ 

lieve  that  since  we  are  considering  a  Congress— that  the  amount  be  reduced  Yet,  It  seems  reasonable  to  look  at  the 
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overall  question  of  pay  for  top  execu- 
tives In  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  In 
my  opinion  we  are  not  fair  Euid  reason- 
able when  we  say,  "Go  ahead  and  ad- 
just pay  upward  for  members  of  the 
court,  for  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
let  us  not  do  anything  Insofar  as  the  leg- 
islative branch  Is  concerned." 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  retain  the  stand- 
ing It  has  among  the  three  coordinate 
branches,  I  believe  pay  must  be  a  factor 
that  has  to  be  considered. 

I  would  like  to  take  time  later  to  com- 
ment on  other  phases  of  this  matter  and 
on  various  proposals  that  will  be  offered. 
I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  an  amendment  he  proposes 
to  offer,  at  an  appropriate  time,  that 
will  delay  the  raises  imtil  next  year.  I 
can  understand  that  the  political  situa- 
tion may  dictate  the  action  he  advocates. 
It  might  seem  reasonable  not  to  raise  our 
pay,  insofar  as  the  Senators  who  are  up 
for  election  this  year  are  concerned,  but 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  country,  "This 
Is  the  pay  that  whoever  you  elect  to  rep- 
resent you  beginning  next  Jsuiuary  will 
receive,"  may  be  an  entirely  different 
manner  than  an  Immediate  Increase  in 
pay  for  Incumbents. 

Having  said  the  various  things  that 
have  come  to  my  mind  over  the  past  few 
moments,  I  believe  we  need  always  to 
recognize  that  Congress  has  not  received 
an  increase  in  pay  for  5  years;  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  at  approximately 
30  percent  during  that  period.  If  Con- 
gress each  year  had  received  an  In- 
crease in  pay  of  something  like  5  per- 
cent, there  would  not  have  been  the 
clamor  we  have  had  from  the  public  with 
regard  to  pay  adjustment. 

The  President  has  not  attempted  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission this  time.  He  has  again  reduced 
it  and  suggested  an  increase  of  7.5  per- 
cent for  3  successive  years.  I  would  hope 
we  could  support  it,  and  that  thereafter 
such  adjustments  as  necessary  can  be 
made  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy,  once  again, 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
yielding  tills  time  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  for  a 
imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield,  but  first  of 
•all.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  position  he  takes 
against  the  resolution  recommended  by 
the  committee.  Whatever  we  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  increasing  .the 
pay  of  the  best-paid  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  ought  to  apply  the  stand- 
ard adopted  across  the  board  and  we 
should  include  the  Congress  In  whatever 
action  is  finally  taken. 

The  Senator  makes  a  very  strong  point, 
which  is  quite  irrefutable,  when  he  takes 
exception  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  all  other  pay  raises 
should  go  forward  while  the  pay  of  Con- 
gress should  be  excepted. 

I  agree  with  what  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  earlier  in  his  original 
presentation,  that  such  an  action  would 
be  demeaning  to  the  Congress  and  would 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  position 


of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the 

Government. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  now  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Wayne  Sly,  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee staff,  my  administrative  assistant, 
George  Nethercutt,  and  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, Michael  Spaan,  may  have  access 
to  the  floor  during  consideration  of  the 
resolution  pertaining  to  the  pay  raise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  these  opening  re- 
marks may  require. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
having  put  forward  an  amendment  to  the 
President's  recommended  pay  Increases 
which  is  a  distinct  improvement; 
a  proposal  which  I  regard  as  far 
more  palatable,  under  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  suggests  a  5.5-percent  increase 
in  the  pay  of  all  top  echelon  officials  in 
the  three  separate  branches — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial. 

This  would  apply  for  the  coming  year, 
during  which  the  committee  would  ex- 
amine possible  revisions  in  the  law  re- 
specting future  pay  raises  for  top  echelon 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  greatly 
Improved  suggestion  as  to  how  Congress 
should  handle  this  very  sensitive  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  prefer  it  to  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  a  7.5  percent  In- 
crease for  each  of  the  next  3  years,  for  a 
total  of  22.5  percent. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  .  He  said  that  the  commit- 
tee would  consider  the  possibility  of  des- 
ignating the  Cost  of  Living  Index  as  the 
standard  to  which  aU  Federal  pay  In- 
creases might  be  related. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  commonsense 
in  that  suggestion.  Already  it  applies  In 
many  places.  In  fact.  It  was  written  Into 
law,  when  an  amendment  of  mine  was 
incorporated  in  the  Isist  comprehensive 
reform  of  social  security,  so  that  the 
beneflciarles  under  that  program  are 
now  entitled  to  automatic  cost-of-living 
raises,  from  time  to  time,  as  stipulated 
in  the  law.  The  same  standard  is  often 
used  with  respect  to  other  Federal  sala- 
ries in  the  civil  service  system,  particu- 
larly those  salsuies  in  the  lower  brackets. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Index  has  thus  be- 
come one  of  the  key — and  frequently  the 
most  Important  key — factors  in  deter- 
mining what  increase  in  pay  should  be 
recommended.  In  some  cases  with  respect 
to  certain  Federal  employees,  the  raises 
are  automatic;  In  others,  they  come  as 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  considering  how  far  we 
have  gone  toward  adopting  the  Cost  of 
Living  Index  as  a  measurement  for  the 


adequacy  of  Federal  pay,  I  certainly 
think  that  the  committee  should  give 
close  attention  to  the  use  of  that  par- 
ticular method,  when  It  undertakes, 
later  this  year,  to  consider  revisions  In 
the  law.  However,  the  question  we  now 
face  Is  a  different  one.  The  question  we 
now  face  is  whether  any  pay  raise  at  all 
can  be  justified  at  this  time  for  the  best- 
paid  men  and  women  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

First,  let  us  ask  how  much  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  would  cost, 
since  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether 
Senator  McGee's  substitute  for  those 
recommendations  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  figures  are  available.  For  the 
Congress  alone,  the  cost  will  be  $6  mil- 
lion. When  other  top  echelon  officials 
included  within  the  President's  request 
are  considered — those  in  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches — the  total  direct 
and  immediate  cost  of  the  President's 
recommendations  for  the  coming  year 
would  amount  to  $34  million. 

But  does  anj-one  really  believe  that 
these  relatively  moderate  figures  actu- 
ally represent  the  true  cost?  Even  those 
who  have  spoken  for  increased  pay  today 
acknowledge  that  one  of  the  mo.st  press- 
ing reasons  for  the  increase  is  to  take  the 
lid  off  the  whole  Federal  pa>Toll.  They 
speak  of  it  in  more  technical  terms.  They 
speak  of  the  "compression  of  salaries." 
However,  what  they  mean  is  that  we 
must  take  off  the  lid  on  the  top  salaries 
in  Government  in  order  that  all  the  other 
salaries  may  rise.  We  are  not  really  talk- 
ing about  a  proposal  that  would  cost  $6 
million  or  $34  million.  We  are  talking 
about  a  proposal  that  wHl  act  like  a  ris- 
ing tide  which,  as  everyone  knows,  lifts 
all  the  boats. 

We  are  talking  about  a  proposal  that 
will  ultimately  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
once  the  effects  have  a  chance  to  filter 
down  through  the  whole  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  I  think  that  the  argument 
of  the  proponents  makes  this  proposition 
quite  irrefutable. 

So  we  should  next  examine  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  Once  we  agree — and  I 
think,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  is  no 
real  basis  for  argument  that  raising  the 
top  salaries  in  Government  will  lead  to 
a  general  increase  of  the  entire  Federal 
payroll,  measured  not  in  millions  but  in 
billions  of  dollars — then  we  should  re- 
verse the  coin  and  ask  if  It  Is  fair  to 
withhold  a  general  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral salary  level  from  top  to  bottom.  Is 
it  fair  to  draw  the  line  at  the  top  In 
order  to  better  restrain  the  upward 
trend  in  Federal  salaries  as  a  whole? 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  this 
technique  is  about  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  do  it.  I  have  never  seen  any  disposi- 
tion In  Congress  not  to  vote  for  civil  serv- 
ice pay  Increases  on  a  regular  basis.  I, 
myself,  have  felt  they  were  justified  and 
have  voted  for  them.  However,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  restrain  Federal  pay  raises. 
It  is  here  at  the  top — where  our  own 
salaries  are  Involved  and  that  we  will  de- 
cide at  this  juncture  that  policy  which  Is 
political  sensitivities  come  Into  play — 
that  it  will  be  done.  Nowhere  else.  No 
other  way. 
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So,  having  turned  the  coin  around 
and  raised  the  question  of  basic  equity, 
let  us  proceed  to  find  an  answer.  Will 
holding  the  line  on  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  work  any  great 
hardship  on  them? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  has  quite  properly  pointed  out 
that  Senators  are  paid  very  modestly  as 
compared  to  the  presidents  of  General 
Motore,  the  ITT,  Chrysler,  Ford,  United 
States  Steel,  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions in  the  country.  I  had  not  supposed 
that  anyone  thought  that  Senators 
should  be  paid  as  much  as  the  best-paid 
corporate  executives. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  should  anyone 
else  in  Govermnent.  The  clear  implica- 
tion of  such  an  argxunent  is  that,  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  our  own  salarj',  we 
should  look  at  what  Mr.  Heru^  Ford  is 
getting,  or  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  or  any 
other  chief  executive  of  a  large  private 
corporation. 

That  is  an  astonishing  proposition,  Mr. 
President,  made  no  less  so  by  the  argu- 
ment that  we  exercise  general  oversight 
of  a  budget  of  $300  billion,  which  is  far 
larger  than  the  budget  of  any  private 
company. 

Yes.  one  might  combine  all  of  the 
budgets  of  the  biggest  companies,  and 
they  still  would  not  equal  the  budget  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
But,  really,  is  this  the  proper  standard? 
Is  there  any  efficacy  at  all  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  consider  what  the 
highest  paid  executives  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations receive  and  make  that  the  in- 
dex as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  sufficient- 
ly well  paid? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  an 
argument  is  absurd.  After  all,  private 
corporation  executives  are  paid  out  of 
company  profits.  We  are  paid  out  of 
taxes.  Nobody  is  forcing  any  consumer 
to  buy  a  given  product,  but  the  laws  of 
the  country  do  compel  all  citizens  to  pay 
taxes. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  size 
of  Government  salaries  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  relating  them  to  the  highest 
paid  executives  In  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  because  the  Government's 
budget  is  bigger  than  the  budgets  of 
those  companies,  then  It  would  follow 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  paid 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year,  while  the  President  should  be  paid 
millions  of  dollars. 

Obviously,  the  motivation  for  men  In 
Government  service  is  not  to  secure  sal- 
aries as  large  as  the  best-paid  executives 
in  private  industry.  The  motivation  for 
those  who  enter  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  to  get  rich.  We  are 
comparing  apples  with  peanuts.  It  Is  not 
a  valid  comparison,  and  we  should  dis- 
miss it,  once  and  for  all,  from  our  de- 
liberations on  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  compare  oiu-  salaries  with  what 
the  average  man  In  the  street  Is  earning. 
If  there  Is  any  comparison  to  be  drawn, 
It  ought  to  be  in  that  direction,  not  In 
the  direction  of  the  richest  people  In 
America. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  up  that 
even  at  our  present  salary,  $42,500  a  year, 
we  have  gone  way  beyond  the  average 
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income  in  this  country.  Probably  the  gap 
between  has  already  widened  too  far  for 
any  of  us  to  appreciate,  through  our  own 
experience,  the  problems  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  raise  a  family  on  less  than 
$10,000  a  year.  But  the  figures  are  pretty 
poignant,  and  they  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  to  those  who  want  to  keep  some  per- 
spective on  the  question  we  face. 

Do  you  know  what  the  median  income 
Is  In  the  United  States  today?  I  take  the 
figure  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, from  its  most  recent  report  cap- 
tioned "Current  Population  Report."  The 
median  income  of  families  in  this  coun- 
try in  1972  was  $9,226.  That  is,  you  draw 
a  line  half  way  on  what  the  people  of  the 
countrj'  are  making,  and  half  the  fami- 
lies fall  below  that  line. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  question  of  congressional 
salaries  arose  one  day  in  a  Democratic 
caucus.  A  very  distinguished  Senator, 
whom  all  of  us  remember  with  fondness 
and  respect.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of 
nunols,  made  this  observation.  He  said 
no  Member  of  Congress,  in  his  opinion 
should  receive  a  salary  so  large  as  to 
break  the  linkage  that  connected  him 
with  the  people  he  represented.  Senator 
Douglas  contended,  and  there  Is  rudi- 
mentary wisdom  in  his  position,  that  If 
the  gap  between  what  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  paid  and  the  average  Incorae 
of  their  constituents  grows  too  large 
Congressmen  wiU  loee  touch  with  the 
people  they  represent;  they  will  lose 
their  feeling  for  what  the  average  citi- 
zen Is  up  against. 

I  suggest  that  Senator  Douglas'  stand- 
ard is  much  more  sensible  than  the  one 
heretofore  suggested;  np.mely,  that  our 
salaries  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
top  executives  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions In  the  country. 

Well,  what  about  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  are  now  suffering  so.  it  one 
were  to  believe  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents? 

Admittedly,  the  salaries  have  not  been 
adjusted  since  1969.  but  even  taking  that 
into  account,  what  Is  the  position  of 
Members  of  Congress  today,  on  their 
$42,500  salary;  how  do  they  stand  with 
reference  to  their  constituents? 

I  will  tell  you  where  they  stand,  Mr 
President.  They  stand  In  the  top  percen- 
tile. So  far  have  we  strayed  from  Sena- 
tor Douglas'  criterion.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures, taken  from  the  same  Bureau  of 
the  Census  source.  The  survey,  inciden- 
tally, covers  the  income  of  persons  14 
years  and  older  in  the  United  States  a 
total  0'  121.916,000  persons.  It  shows,  out 
of  that  population,  only  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  received  Incomes  of  $50,000 
or  more,  while  1.7  percent  received  in- 
comes between  $25,000  and  $50,000. 

Now  I  have  to  interpolate  a  little,  but 
the  proper  interpolation  of  these  two 
figures  places  the  present  salary  of  Con- 
gressmen in  the  ton  percentile  of  sala- 
ries being  received  by  the  population  as 
a  whole.  So  there  is  the  stark  compari- 
son: A  median  salary  of  $9,225  in  1972 
for  American  families,  half  of  whom 
received  even  less,  and  the  current  sal- 
ary for  Members  of  Congress,  well  with- 
in the  top  first  percentile  of  incomes  of 
the  Nation. 
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So,  looking  for  equity  in  this  matter 
I  must  conclude  that  there  will  be  no 
great  hardship  done  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress  if  the  salary  we  presently  receive 
is  not  increased  this  year.  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  otherwise  based 
on  these  general  statistics. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  the  best-paid 
legislators  In  the  world,  far  above  the 
level  of  salaries  paid  to  any  other  legis- 
lative body,  any  other  place.  In  this  pe- 
riod  of  rvmaway  infiation  and  continu- 
ing Federal  deficits,  in  this  period  when 
the  public  has  lost  so  much  confidence 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  political 
leadership  of  the  land,  it  would  be  salu- 
tary for  Congress  to  say,  "We  will  hold 
the  hne  on  the  best-paid  people  In  the 
Government,  knowing  that,  in  so  doing 
we  may  make  a  beginning  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  coping  with  an  In- 
flation now  running  out  of  control  " 

I  say  It  would  be  salutary  for  us  for 
the  way  the  public  looks  at  us,  but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  w(fuld  do  us  more 
^evous  harm  In  the  eyes  of  the  peonie 
than  to  raise  the  topmost  Government 
salaries,  across  the  board.  For  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole,  this  would  simply 
signal  that  Congress  Is  no  more  willing  to 
cope  with  the  country's  problems,  no 
more  willing  to  exercise  a  little  self- 
restraint  than  anyone  in  this  administra- 
tion—from the  President  down.  Their 
last  shred  of  hope  for  a  Government  that 
Is  still  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the 
people  would  then  fade  away. 

It  will  be  said,  of  coiu-se.  that  Members 
or  Congress  are  a  special  breed;  they 
come  here  of  their  own  volition.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President.  I  have  not  known 
a  Member  of  this  body  or  the  other  body 
who  decided  to  resign  from  either  House 
because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  pay  If 
there  have  been  any,  1  have  yet  to  hear 
of  them.  They  would  be  rare  birds, 
indeed. 

But  It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  measure 
the  question  exclusively  in  terms  of  the 
impact  it  has  on  Members  of  Congress 
We  should  look  more  broadly  to  the  Im- 
pact it  will  have  on  the  civil  service  as 
a  whole.  Again,  if  equity  is  to  be  done, 
we  must  ask  the  question:  Will  holding 
the  line  on  the  top-paid  people  in  Gov- 
ernment, thus  Imposing  restraints  on  sal- 
ary increases  all  the  way  down  the  Fed-k 
eral  payroll,  cause  great  hardship  for 
Federal  employees  as  a  whole? 

To  answer  that  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  review  what  has  been  hap- 
pening over  the  past  10  years.  Are 
Federal  civil  service  employees  reaUv  de- 
prived citizens? 

What  is  the  comparative  justice  In  In- 
creasing their  pay  when  related  to  the 
general  situation  faced  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole? 

We  have  an  answer  to  that  question 
and  It  is  a  very  good  one.  It  comes  from 
a  nongovernmental  source,  a  private  sur- 
vey of  what  has  been  happening  to  Fed- 
eral pay.  I 

I  quote  first  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  gives  us  a  summary  of  this  anal- 
ysis in  its  February  24  edition.  The  sum- 
marj'  published  in  the  Post  reads  as 
follows : 
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Pedebal  Pat  Has  Dottbled  in  10  Years 

New  York,  February  24. — Salaries  for  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government  have  more 
than  dovibled  In  the  past  10  years,  rising 
faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Tax  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  reported  today. 

Federal  personnel  costs  are  running  at  $64 
billion  a  year  and  are  expected  to  reach 
nearly  $70  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
the  foundation  said. 

That  is  an  Increase  of  almost  $28  billion, 
or  about  66  per  cent  In  the  past  five  years, 
desplt-e  drastic  reductions  In  mUltary  per- 
sonnel since  the  end  of  XJ3.  Involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  foundation  traces  the  trend  in  in- 
crea.ses  to  1962,  the  year  of  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act,  aimed  at  keeping  federal  pay  in 
Hue  with  what  industry  pays  for  similar  Jobs. 

Since  the  bill  was  pas.«ed,  the  foundation 
said,  average  earnings  of  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees have  skyrocketed  by  88  per  cent,  as 
oompared  to  66  per  cent  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  a  38  per  cent  rise  In  the  consumer 
price  Index. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  these  figures  can- 
not be  blinked  away.  Federal  pay  has 
been  going  up  faster  than  infiation — 
markedly  fa^ster.  P'ederal  pay  has  been 
going  up  faster  than  that  for  comparable 
work  outside  the  Government  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  We  cannot 
Ulnk  these  figures  away,  convenient  as 
it  might  be  to  ignore  them. 

Continuing  to  read: 

This  does  not  Include  the  1973  increases, 
which  more  than  doubled  average  federal 
salaries  since  1962. 

In  the  15  years  before  passage  of  the  1962 
bill,  the  major  Civil  Service  pay  structure 
was  Increased  six  times.  In  the  11  years  fol- 
lowing the  act,  the  pay  has  gone  up  13 
times. 

In  addition  to  basic  salary  increases,  the 
foundation  found  a  147  per  cent  rise  In 
benefits  over  the  past  five  years  and  an  up- 
grading In  Job  classtficatlon  known  as 
"grade  creep." 

Jobs  In  the  lowest  five  grades  of  the  gen- 
eral pay  schedxile  declined  by  82.000.  or  15 
per  cent,  in  the  past  five  years,  while  posi- 
tions In  the  top  five  categories  went  up 
by  more  than  14  per  cent,  or  55,200  more 
positions. 

As  recently  as  1963  the  study  said,  more 
than  half  of  all  General  Scheduled  employees 
made  less  than  $8,000  a  year  and  fewer 
than  2  per  cent  got  $20,000  or  more.  But  by 
1973.  only  23  per  cent  were  making  less  than 
18,000  and  almost  12  per  cent  were  making 
$20,000  or  more. 

The  foundation,  a  nonprofit  research  group 
founded  In  1937,  agreed  with  the  general 
principle  that  government  pay  should  be 
comparable  with  that  of  private  Industry 
"to  attract  and  retain  capable  people." 

There,  Mr.  President,  ends  the  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Star 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Woekir  Pat  Doubled 
IN  10  Years 

Nrw  York. — A  research  group  says  that 
federal  govermnent  salaries,  rising  faster 
than  the  rate  of  Inflation,  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  10  years  to  $84  bU- 
Uon  annually. 

Tax  Foundation  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  group 
founded  In  1937.  reported  yesterday  that  fed- 
eral personnel  costs  were  expected  to  reach 
nearly  $70  billion  during  the  upcoming  fis- 
cal year.  It  cited  an  Increase  of  nearly  $28 
billion,  or  about  88  percent,  In  the  past  five 


years,  despite  drastic  military  personnel  re- 
ductions following  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  salary  Increases,  the  founda- 
tion found,  a  147  percent  Increase  In  benefits 
over  the  past  five  years,  and  a  general  up- 
grading m  Job  classifications. 

Jobs  in  the  t«p  five  grades  In  the  general 
pay  schedule  climbed  more  than  14  percent, 
or  56.200  employees.  But  positions  In  the 
lowest  five  grades  declined  by  15  percent,  or 
82,000  workers. 

The  foundation  linked  the  trend  of  salary 
hikes  to  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  which 
sought  to  keep  U.S.  pay  scales  In  line  with 
private  Industry  compensation.  Since  en- 
actment, the  group  said,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  federal  clvUlan  employees  have 
climbed  88  percent,  compared  with  66  per- 
cent In  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  here  a  group, 
friendly  toward  Federal  employees  as  a 
whole,  a  group  that  believes  that  Fed- 
eral salaries  should  be  comparable  with 
those  in  private  industry,  as  I  believe 
they  should  be.  It  is  not  a  hostile  group, 
not  an  anti-Government  group,  not  a 
group  that  might  be  expected  to  issue  a 
biased  analysis  of  what  has  happened 
to  Federal  pay,  but  a  friendly  group,  re- 
minding us  that  Federal  pay  scales  have 
gone  up  faster  than  the  inflation  and 
faster  than  comparable  pay  outside  the 
Government.  Indeed,  today  we  face  a 
situation  in  which  Federal  pay  for  most 
positions  in  the  Government  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  for  comparable  work 
outside  the  Government, 

In  that  situation,  Is  it  so  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of  economy 
as  a  whole,  in  the  interest  of  striving  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  in  the  inter- 
est of  attempting  to  cope  more  effectively 
with  runaway  infiation,  we  might  sim- 
ply hold  the  line  this  year  on  further 
increases  in  Federal  pay? 

Again,  the  figures  are  here,  the  proof 
is  here.  The  answer  to  the  question  Is 
written  plainly  in  the  evidence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  looked  at 
both  sides  of  this  coin.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Senate  and  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate which  will  have  to  decide,  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  elected  to 
duck  the  issue — would  do  the  country  a 
great  service  by  simply  refusing  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  any  increase 
in  the  level  of  salaries  for  the  best-paid 
men  and  women  in  Government  at  this 
time.  That  is  what  I  argue  for. 

I  know  that  my  honored  friend,  one 
Senator  who  is  sitting  in  the  Chamber 
today,  has  suggested  that  there  never 
uill  be  a  good  time  to  raise  the  pay  of 
Congress.  He  Is  right.  There  never  will 
be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  It  is  always  a  po- 
litically sensitive  and  diflicult  question. 
This  Senator  has  challenged  me  to  tell 
him  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
when  a  good  time  might  come,  and  I  con- 
fess to  him  that,  when  measured  by  a 
political  yardstick,  there  may  never  be  a 
good  time  for  increasing  our  salaries.  But 
I  do  say  to  him  that  if  I  cannot  define 
exactly  when  a  good  time  may  be,  I  can 
tell  him  for  certain  that  this  is  not  that 
time.  This  is  the  worst  of  all  possible 
times  to  take  such  action.  The  evidence  is 
written  large  In  the  newspapers  every 
day. 

The  American  people  have  seldom 
been  more  discouraged  with  their  Gov- 


ernment. This  is  borne  out  not  simply 
by  the  feel  that  most  of  us  get  when  we 
talk  to  our  constituencies.  It  is  borne  out 
by  scientific  polls  which  show  that  the 
popular  support  for  the  Presidency  Is 
near  an  all-time  low.  But  these  polls  also 
show  that  the  popular  respect  and  sup- 
port for  Congress  is  even  lower.  Let  me 
quote  from  one  of  these  recent  polls  In 
which  the  Presidency  Is  compared  with 
Congress.  Followmg  my  reference  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  poll.  I  ask  that  the  en- 
tire poll  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

Extractiiig  from  the  poll,  what  was  the 
overall  job  rating  that  the  people  gave  to 
the  Presidency?  In  this  particular  poll  by 
Louis  Harris,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Record  on  February  12.  1974.  the  positive 
rating  given  to  the  Presidency  was  30  per- 
cent, the  negative  rating  69  percent 
with  2  percent  not  sure.  The  positive 
rating  given  to  Congress  was  only  21  per- 
cent, the  negative  rating  60  percent,  with 
10  percent  not  sure.  The  popular  respect 
for  Congress  was  even  lower  than  that 
for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  same  poll,  the  people  were  asked 
to  express  their  opinion  as  to  how  the 
Presidency  and  Congress  were  doing  in 
keeping  the  economy  healthy.  The  Presi- 
dent received  a  19-percent  positive  rating, 
against  a  78-percent  negative,  v.ith  3  per- 
cent imdecided.  Congress  received  only 
10-percent  positive.  82-percent  negative, 
with  8  percent  undecided. 

The  people  were  asked  to  compare  the 
Presidency  with  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  handling  the  energj'  shortage.  Twenty- 
two  percent  gave  the  Presidency  a  posi- 
tive r;iting,  74  percent  gave  a  negative 
rating,  with  4  percent  undecided.  As  for 
Congress,  only  10  percent  gnve  it  a  posi- 
tive rating.  83  percent  gave  it  a  negative 
rating,  while  7  percent  were  undecided. 

In  the  matter  of  controlling  Inflation, 
which  Is  so  close  to  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  people  these  days,  the  President  re- 
ceived a  12-percent  positive  rating,  as 
against  86-percent  negative,  with  2  per- 
cent undecided.  Congress  received  only  a 
6-percent  positive  rating,  v,-ith  88-percent 
negative,  and  6  percent  undecided.  That 
Is  a  failing  report  card  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Congress  gets  failing  marks  on  all  sub- 
jects, such  a  dismal  report  card,  that  the 
press  itself  was  stirred  to  inquire  as  to 
what  the  reasons  might  be  that  Congress 
should  be  held  in  such  low  esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Harris  study  poll  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk   Harris   StrRVET:    Public's   Opinion   or 

Congress     Declines     to     69-21     Percknt 

Negattvr 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  public's  rating  of  Congress  fell  from  69 
to  21  per  cent  negative  in  January,  the  lowest 
recorded  by  the  Harris  Survey.  'This  Is  lower 
than  the  over-all  Job  rating  for  President 
Nixon,  also  at  its  lowest  point,  68  to  30  per 
cent  negative. 

Between  Jan.  18  and  22,  a  cross  section  of 
1,594  households  across  the  country  was 
asked: 

"How  do  you  rate  the  job  Congress  is  do- 
ing— excellent,  -pretty  good,  only  fair,  or 
poor?" 
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percent] 

January  1974 

February  1973 

Potitivt  (Eood-«icelleflt). 

21 
69 
10 

38 

Nagativ*  (only  fair-poor) 

45 

Not  wire 

17 

People  were  alao  uked: 

"Now  let  me  ask  you  some  specific  ques- 
tions about  Congress.  How  would  you  rate 
tfis  job  Congress  has  done  on  {read  list)  — 
excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

|ln  percanti 


Posi-     Nega- 
tive      tive 


Not 
sure 


HaixJIingihe  Watergate  case 19 

K«ep  the  economy  tiealthy 13 

Handling  impeachment  proceedings 

against  President  Nixon 11 

Handling  relations  with   President 

Nixon 11 

I rtsplring  confidence  in  government .  10 

Handling  the  energy  shortage 10 

Keeping  spending  under  control 10 

ControlTing  inflation 6 


Earlier  in  January,  the  Harris  Siirrey  had 
tested  public  opinion  on  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  same  issues.  Here  is  how  Con- 
gress and  the  President  compare : 
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18 

79 
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8 
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83 
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21 
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78 
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3 
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17 
10 

78 
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22 
10 
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82 

4 
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21 
10 
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5 
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12 
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86 
88 

2 
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18 
11 

77 
79 
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10 

Over-all  job  rating: 

Nixon 

Congrsss '' 

Handling  Watergate  case: 

Nixon 

Congress 

Keeping  economy  healthy: 

Nixon 

Congress " 

Inspiring  confidence  in  Government: 

Nixon 

Congress 

Handling  energy  shortage: 

Nixon 

Congress 

Keeping  spsnding  under  control: 

Nixon 

Congress 

Controlling  inflation: 

Nixon 

Congress 

Handling  relations  with  (Congress/ 
Nixon): 

Nixon 

Congress 


The  man  in  charge  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion, William  E.  Simon,  was  also  rated  by 
the  public: 

"How  tDOuld  you  rate  the  job  done  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  the  new  energy  chief — excel- 
lent, pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Total 
(In  percent]  public 

Positive  (good-exoeUent) 26 

Negative  (only  fair-poor) 35 

Not  sure 89 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  appeared  In  Sim- 
day's  Washington  Post,  written  by  one 
of  its  most  perceptive  and  knowledgeable 
reporters,  Mr.  Spencer  Rich. 

This  Is  an  interesting  article.  Mr. 
Rich  asked  various  Members  of  Congress 
why  this  institution  Is  presently  held  in 
such  low  regard.  Various  answers  were 
given,  none  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  ques- 
tion. Some  Members,  in  the  article,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  because  Congress  had 
delegated  too  much  authority  to  the 
executive,  had  passed  the  buck,  so  that. 


despite  the  poor  record  of  the  executive, 
at  least  the  people  had  more  respect  for 
that  branch  of  Government  which  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  than  it  had 
for  a  Congress  which  had  delegated  it 
away.  There  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
that.  Certainly  it  has  been  the  policy, 
for  the  past  40  years,  for  Congress  to 
delegate  more  and  more  authority  to 
the  Presidency. 

I,  along  with  other  Senators,  am  doing 
what  I  can  to  retrieve  this  lost  author- 
ity. Still,  when  it  came  to  the  inflation, 
there  is  no  disposition  in  this  body  to 
try  to  deal  with  it.  We  threw  up  our 
hands,  accepted  the  President's  demands 
that  full  discretionary  authority  be  dele- 
gated to  him.  Now  we  have  been  through 
phases  I.  n,  m,  and  IV.  all  of  them 
transparent  failures,  and  we  find  our- 
selves caught  up  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
devastating  inflation  in  25  years.  Yet.  I 
think  that  the  public  is  right  when  It  con- 
cludes that,  as  between  the  President, 
who  has  obviously  failed,  and  a  Con- 
gress that  didn't  try.  that  Congress 
should  be  given  the  lower  mark. 

There  were  others  in  this  article  who 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  reason  for 
the  bad  public  image  of  Congress  had  to 
do  with  the  way  we  procrastinated,  the 
length  of  time  involved  in  getting  to  a 
decision.  They  believe  the  public  feels 
that  Congress  simply  debates  intermi- 
nably and  then  faUs  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion. There  may  be  somethtog  to  this 
argument  too,  although,  as  the  sagacious 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
wisely  pointed  out,  the  fastest  decision 
he  could  remember  around  here  was  the 
passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, and  we  might  have  been  serving 
the  public  better  if  we  had  debated  It  at 
greater  length. 

Surely,  it  was  meant  to  be  part  of  the 
function  of  Congress  under  ttie  Consti- 
tution to  be  the  deliberative  body,  which 
was  to  look  with  care  into  all  legislative 
proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  the  remainder  of  my  time  from  the 
time  remaining  on  the  biU?  I  understood 
there  were  2  hours  for  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Taking  time  from  the  bill 
at  what  stage?  There  is  no  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
more  time  remains  on  the  blU.  there 
must  be  time  on  the  amendments.  I  de- 
sire a  few  more  minutes  of  whatever 
time  is  available.  I  will  borrow  against 
my  time  on  the  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  as  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  borrow 
ahead  such  time  as  I  may  need  to  com- 
plete my  argument. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend this  particular  article  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
leaves  one  flnal  question  to  be  answered. 
I  do  not  find  convmcing  reasons  m  the 
article  as  to  why  the  people  hold  Con- 
gress in  such  low  esteem.  The  real  an- 
swer is  that  people  know  we  are  not 
solving  their  problems.  And  they  are 
right.  Inflation  continues  to  get  worse 
with  every  passing  week.  The  President's 
price  controls  are  a  shambles.  But  even 
though  that  may  be  true,  the  people  are 
getting  no  relief  from  Congress. 

Shortages  become  more  serious  every 
day.  The  President's  allocation  program 
has  not  eliminated  the  long  lines  at  the 
gas  stations.  But  the  people  do  not  see 
any  action  on  the  Hill  to  solve  their 
problem. 

Such  small  action  as  we  have  taken. 
Involving  a  modest  rollback  of  prices  at 
the  pumps.  Is  now  going  to  be  vetoed  by 
the  President,  and  no  one  expects  Con- 
gress to  override  that  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

The  people  hold  us  In  low  esteem  be- 
cause we  are  not  functioning  effectively. 
The  people  are  finding  no  solutions  any- 
where in  the  Government — neither  in 
the  Nixon  administration  downtown,  nor 
in  Congress,  up  here  on  the  Hill.  That  is 
why  they  hold  Congress  in  low  esteem. 
They  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  fall  them. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  corruption,  the 
only  action  that  seems  to  be  in  the  ofllng 
comes  from  the  courts.  A  Federal  grand 
Jury  has  indicted  seven  highly  placed 
lieutenants  of  the  President  who  held  the 
most  powerful  positions  in  the  White 
House  until  a  few  months  ago.  But  the 
people  see  no  evidence  of  congressional 
action  dealing  with  the  problem  of  cor- 
ruption, and  they  doubt  very  much 
whether  Congress  will  find  the  will  to 
press  very  far  with  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. So  there  is  a  warranted  dis- 
illusiomnent  with  Congress. 

So  when  I  am  asked  to  say.  When  will 
be  a  good  time  to  raise  our  pay?  my  an- 
swer is  this:  It  will  be  a  good  time  when 
we  have  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
that  beset  the  people,  and  when  we  have 
solved  them  sufBciently  well  that  the 
people  begin  to  regain  their  confidence 
in  the  Government.  It  will  be  a  good  time 
when  the  record  shows  we  have  earned 
an  increase  in  pay.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
talk  about  hardship,  all  the  talk  about 
the  necessity  to  face  up  in  a  statesman- 
like manner  to  the  need  to  increase  our 
pay,  just  plain  falls  afoul  the  evidence 
I  have  presented  in  these  remarks. 

Yes,  the  good  time  to  increase  our  pay 
will  be  when  we  have  earned  it.  Then  the 
American  people  will  not  begrudge  it. 
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But  imtil  then,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  vote  it  down. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
turn  down  even  the  improved  recommen- 
dation made  by  my  friend,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Later  in  this  debate,  once  the  vote 
has  been  taken  upon  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  I  will  proceed,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  to  call  up  as 
the  pendmg  business,  my  resolution  to 
reject  the  pay  increase  recommendation 
across-the-board,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Close  Look  Reveals  Wht  Congress  Is  Hkld 
IN  Low  Esteem 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  said  a  northern 
Democratic  senator  who's  been  in  Congress 
since  the  mid-1950s,  "some  senators  used 
to  go  out  and  play  golf  whenever  it  was 
sunny,  regardless  of  what  was  on  the  floor. 
Prank  Lausche  and  George  Smathers  played 
golf  whenever  It  was  warm." 

A  Senate  staff  man  elaborated:  "We'd  try 
to  schedule  maritime  subsidy  bills  for  sunny 
days  In  hope  that  Lausche.  who  opposed 
them,  would  stay  out  on  the  golf  course." 

Lausche  (D-Ohlo)  and  Smathers  (D-Fla.) 
have  long  since  departed  the  Senate  and  few 
people  knew  about  their  golfing  habits. 

But  similar  foibles  or  outright  gross  mis- 
conduct among  present  members  of  Congress 
were  among  the  major  reasons  cited  by  sen- 
ators, in  a  survey  conducted  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  last  week,  to  explain  why  Con- 
gress is  held  in  such  low  public  esteem. 

Despite  repeated  assertions  by  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  in 
recent  weeks  that  the  record  of  Congress 
over  the  last  year  Is  excellent — perhaps  the 
best  In  recent  memory — a  Harris  Poll  con- 
ducted In  January  found  that  only  21  per 
cent  felt  Congress  Is  doing  a  good  Job. 

This  was  a  lower  rating  than  President 
Nixon's,  despite  his  Watergate  troubles. 

Attempting  to  explain  Congress'  poor 
showing,  25  senators  and  top  staffers,  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  Senate  opinion, 
cited  these  as  the  main  reasons : 

The  public  has  become  cynical  because  It 
Bees  that  too  many  members  of  Congress 
are  cowardly,  polltlcaUy  opportunistic  and 
willing  to  vot«  for  anything  that  makes  them 
look  good  at  home,  even  If  it  wrecks  the 
budget  and  Is  really  of  relatively  low  national 
priority.  They  often  depend  on' the  President 
to  make  the  real  hard  decision  on  which  pro- 
gram to  cut  back,  then  scream  that  the 
White  House  is  usurping  congressional  power. 

"The  public  Is  more  discerning  than  mem- 
bers give  them  credit  for,"  said  freshman 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.) ,  one  of  those  who 
cited  congressional  buckpasslng  and  oppor- 
tunism as  the  chief  reason  for  public  disillu- 
sionment. "They  can  recognize  demagoguery. 
Inaction,  passing  the  buck,  superficial  politi- 
cal oratory  .  .  .  this  Is  a  bipartisan  fault. 
Do  things  to  make  yourself  look  good  and 
get  re-elected  .  .  .  thinking  of  the  next  elec- 
tion Instead  of  the  next  generation." 

A  recent  example  cited  by  several  senators 
and  staffers:  despite  cries  that  gasoline  ra- 
tioning Is  needed,  when  the  Issue  came  to 
the  floor  the  Senate  rejected  mandatory  ra- 
tioning, but  now  many  senators  are  calling 
on  President  Nixon  to  take  the  political  risk 
of  Imposing  It. 

Prom  Mansfield  to  Alan  Cranston  (D- 
Callf),  to  Charles  McC.  Mathlaa  Jr.  (E-Md.) 
and  James  A.  McClure  (R-ldaho) .  every  sen- 
ator and  staffer  interviewed  agreed  that  there 


Is  an  element  of  buckpasslng  and  political 
showboating  of  the  type  described  by  Helms, 
and  that  It  has  some  debilitating  effects  on 
Congress's  status.  But  only  Helms  and  Mc- 
Clure gave  it  the  absolute  number  one  rat- 
ing. Others  tended  to  see  It  as  one  of  several 
factors,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  Important. 

A  second  major  factor,  the  one  most  cited. 
Is  a  general  public  calsconceptlon  of  how 
Congress  works  and  should  work.  People  just 
don't  understand  that.  In  a  legislative  body 
representing  different  sections  and  economic 
groups,  It's  natural  for  members  to  sharply 
disagree  on  Issues,  debate,  squabble,  soften 
their  positions,  move  like  lightning  on  some 
things  and  like  glaciers  on  others,  and  only 
slowly  reach  the  consensus  that  compromises 
their  differences  and  allows  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted. 

The  result  Is  that  Congress,  as  compared 
with  the  President  or  a  governor  who  can 
make  decisions  entirely  on  his  own,  appears 
unable  to  lead,  or  even  to  make  up  Its  mind — 
"appears  ponderoiis  and  slow,"  as  Mathias 
put  It.  "Congressional  action  Is  not  a  single 
sabre-stroke  but  a  process  of  debate  and 
study  and  more  research.  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly tedious,  yet  that  Is  what  constitutes 
the  legislative  process." 

Mansfield  points  to  "535  divergent  charac- 
ters on  our  side,  versxis  one  on  the  other  (the 
President).  When  the  President  speaks,  he 
speaks  for  the  whole  executive.  When  a  sena- 
tor speaks,  he  can  speak  only  for  himself. 
Perhaps  the  public  has  an  exalted  plctxu-e  of 
a  Congress  which  never  existed  and  doesn't 
exist  now." 

Cranston  heavily  emphasized  the  same 
point,  saying,  "We  fall  to  get  across  the  point 
that  we  have  a  two-house  legislature  and 
you  can  expect  them  to  disagree." 

Cranston,  as  well  as  Mansfield,  William 
Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  several  others,  said 
Congress  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  lead  on  many  Issues,  yet  the  public 
Is  unaware  of  it  and  Congress  often  doesn't 
get  the  credit. 

Cranston  cited  as  examples  of  congressional 
leadership:  studies,  hearings  and  legislative 
fights  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  were  a  key  factor  in  turning 
public  opinion  against  the  Vietnam  war  and 
thus  creating  the  public  pressure  which 
caused  successive  presidents  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  confilct;  the  development  of  numerous 
health  and  welfare  programs  long  before  the 
executive  branch;  a  legislated  end  to  the 
Cambodia  bombing,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
Watergate  issue  to  major  national  propor- 
tions by  Senate  creation  of  an  investigative 
committee  whose  televised  hearings  brought 
the  matter  home  to  the  public  with  terrific 
force. 

Mansfield,  Proxmlre,  Russell  M.  Long  (D- 
La.),  Cranston,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D- 
Mlnn.)  and  others  also  cited  public  Im- 
patience with  the  whole  government's  appar- 
ent incapacity  to  deal  with  some  immedi- 
ately pressing  problems.  Mansfield  said  pub- 
lic anger  at  the  White  House  for  Watergate 
had  splashed  over  all  other  governmental 
Institutions,  while  the  energy  crisis  was  being 
blamed  (rightly  In  his  view)  Impartially  on 
both  the  executive  branch  and  Congress. 

Humphrey  said  poor  coordination  of  con- 
gressional activities,  archaic  Institutions  like 
overlapping  committees,  the  lack  of  an  over- 
all budget  review  committee — all  gave  Con- 
gress a  bad  image. 

Proxmlre  and  Long  added  another  explana- 
tion: while  people  like  their  own  senators 
and  representatives.  Congress  as  an  Imper- 
sonal whole  Is  In  Proxmlre's  words,  "such  a 
good  target." 

"No  one  makes  the  effort  to  defend  the 
Institution  as  an  Institution — they  all  prefer 
to  defend  themselves,"  said  long.  "Twenty- 
one  per  cent  Is  not  at  aU  the  rating  the 
senators  and  representatives  would  get  In 
their  own  districts — they'd  all  get  61  per  cent 
or  more,  else  they  wouldn't  be  there.  When 


you  ask  do  you  like  Congress,  the  question 
Is  vague.  People  say,  as  a  group  I  dont  think 
highly  of  them  but  our  own  fellow  1b  okay." 

Another  factor  cited  by  senators  Is  the 
unquestioned  laziness,  or  dubious  conduct, 
of  what  most  caU  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  members,  which  receives  large  publicity 
and  discredits  the  whole  Institution. 

Senators  who  play  golf  when  they  should 
be  on  the  fioor  are  one  example.  Here  are 
some  others: 

A  northern  senator,  presiding  over  the 
chamber  before  packed  public  galleries,  who 
was  so  obviously  dnink  that  he  was  gesticu- 
lating, yelling,  talking  Irrationally  and  gen- 
eraUy  deeply  embarrassing  the  members  be- 
fore the  public. 

This  happened  two  years  ago;  the  people 
watching  were  stunned. 

Members  of  Congress  who  steal,  misappro- 
priate, appear  to  be  In  conflict  of  Interest,  or 
to  excessively  attend  to  personal  business 
and  pleasure  whUe  they  should  be  working 
for  the  public. 

For  example,  there  have  beer,  several  well- 
publicized  examples  of  gross  misconduct  In 
recent  years.  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  (D-Md) 
was  convicted  of  taking  illegal  payments 
from  a  mall-order  house.  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  (D-Coim.)  was  censured  by  the  sen- 
ate, 92  to  5,  for  using  for  personal  expenses 
money  which  had  been  given  to  him  as  polit- 
ical campaign  contributions.  Robert  O. 
(Bobby)  Baker,  the  Immensely  influential 
one-time  top  legislative  aide  to  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D-Texas) , 
was  convicted  on  several  counts  Involving 
financial  misconduct.  House  members  have 
been  convicted  of  bribery. 

In  addition,  some  senators  said,  even 
though  It's  legal.  It  doesn't  help  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution  when  members  tour 
around  the  country  picking  up  $2,500  or  $5,- 
000  at  a  clip  for  speeches  while  the  Senate 
Is  meeting  In  Washington  (Bob  Dole  earned 
$33,050  from  speeches  Ln  1972.  Humphrey, 
$29,135;  James  Buckley,  $25,105,  for  example) 
or  when  congressmen  serving  out  their  last 
few  months  before  retiring,  take  govern- 
ment-paid overseas  junkets  after  Congreaa 
has  adjourned. 

According  to  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Democrats  like  Flep.  Thomas  G.  Abernathy  of 
Mississippi  and  Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  of  nil- 
nolB  and  Republican*  like  Sen.  Gordon  Allott 
of  Colorado  and  Rep.  J.  Irving  Whalley  of 
Pennsylvania  all  took  oversetis  junkets  late 
In  1972  although  they  were  retiring  In  Jan- 
uary and  Congress  had  already  adjourned. 

The  public  Is  suspicious  enough  of  Junkets 
by  congressmen  who  are  staying  In  Congress 
and  presumably  might  make  use  of  whatever 
they  learn  on  the  Junkets  for  the  public 
benefit,  said  one  staff  man.  The  bad  image 
Is  quadrupled  when  the  man  Is  retiring  and 
Is  Just  going  out  for  a  joy  ride. 

Nor  does  It  help  when  the  public  discovers 
that  Sen.  James  Eastland  (D-Mlss),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee  which 
writes  the  farm  program  laws,  collected  over 
$116,000  In  government  crop  supports  on 
his  farm  one  year  (1968) ,  Eastland  no  longer 
gets  such  payments,  but  the  publicity  hurt 
him.  Congress  and  the  farm  program.  There 
have  also  been  frequent  revelations  of  mem- 
bers holding  financial  Interests  in  businesses 
over  which  their  committees  had  jurisdiction. 

All  this  adds  up  to  bad,  bad  image.  Looking 
over  the  whole  range  of  reasons  why  people 
give  Congress  a  low  rating,  one  Democratic 
aide  said  Congress  doesn't  desen'e  to  be 
rated  anywhere  near  that  low,  with  all  Its 
faults. 

"Maybe  If  Mike  and  Speaker  Albert  were 
better  public  relations  types,  the  thing  would 
look  different,"  he  said.  "But  Mike.  Scott 
(Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott)  and  Albert 
are  too  mild  and  soft  In  the  way  they  do 
things.  This  place  hasn't  had  a  decent  Image 
since  Johnson  and  (Former  House  Sp>eaker) 
Raybum  left." 
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The  Irony  of  Congress's  low  rating,  many 
said,  Is  that  the  factor  that  seems  to  con- 
tribute most  toward  the  bad  Image  Isn't 
political  timidity,  laziness  or  occasional  cor- 
ruption. 

It  is  the  one  thing  for  which  Congress 
shouldn't  be  blamed:  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
legislative  body  which  by  Its  very  nature  op- 
erates through  debate,  dispute,  delay  and  the 
slow  grinding  down  of  opposing  views  Into  a 
consensus. 

Said  Mathlas,  "People  who'd  like  to  see 
fastest  action  sometimes  forget  that  the  fast- 
est thing  we  ever  did  was  pass  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  resolution  getting  us  into  the  Indochina 
war." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
few  minutes  that  I  have  left,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  much  broad- 
er question ;  namely,  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  status  of  the  Congress  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Congress  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  tho  ques- 
tion of  a  balanced  budget,  but  I  ask 
you,  what  kind  of  economics  and  what 
kind  of  economists  can  make  that  argu- 
ment in  terms  of  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment that  amounts  to  $34  million?  What 
kind  of  ridiculous  assertion  can  it  be, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  any  mean- 
ingful input  in  that  amount  in  the  cost 
of  balancing  anything?  It  Is  a  matter  of 
trying  to  get  justice  and  equity  at  a 
time  of  great  economic  bind  and  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  not  already 
gone  through  these  steps  of  granting  the 
private  sector  a  whole  series  of  wage 
increases  that  amounted  to  44  percent 
or  of  increases  to  Federal  employees 
amoimting  to  34  percent  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  defiance  of  the  trend  of  events, 
when  we  should  have  been  freezing  and 
insisting  on  a  freeze  on  wages  and  freez- 
ing intere.st  rates,  it  might  be  different; 
but  we  did  not  do  that. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
to  the  tiny  group  involved — and  I  say 
tiny  group — that  has  been  left  unattend- 
ed since  1969,  If  there  Is  any  great  de- 
mand for  equity.  It  is  that  we  at  least 
have  the  guts  to  adjust  salaries  to  where 
we  adjusted  it  for  everj'body  else.  I  heard 
nary  a  strong  voice  of  protest  when  those 
adjustments  were  made.  Let  us  suggest  it 
and  then  freeze  the  whole  business.  Let 
us  stand  up  as  we  should. 

But,  Indeed,  the  issue  we  are  facing 
now  is  the  role  of  the  Congress  and  the 
status  of  the  Congress,  and  if  my  friend 
from  Idaho  were  here  at  this  moment,  I 
would  ask  him  what  kind  of  Congress  is 
going  to  Impress  the  people  of  this  land 
If  it  rolls  over  and  plays  dead  at  a  time 
when  it  is  asked  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  guess  there  are  lots  of  people 
who  think  they  get  paid  to  hide,  to  duck, 
but  I  say  it  is  time  to  lay  it  on  the  line 
and  U\\  It  like  It  Is,  and  "like  It  is"  Is, 
are  we  going  to  wreck  what  It  took  us  11 
years  to  establish,  a  stn.icture  to  erase 
some  inequities,  and  have  it  v;iped  out 
because  some  are  afraid  to  be  counted? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  not  In  viola- 
tion of  the  rules.  I  could  tick  off  names 
of  people  who  came  to  the  chairman  ard 
said,  "Stay  in  there  and  fight  because  we 
need  it.  Sorry,  I  can't  vote  with  you. 
Sorry  about  that."  They  know  what  t'.e 
score  is,  and  that  Is  why  I  say  some  day 


one  has  to  speak  out  to  adjust  that 
inequity. 

Of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  in  a  mess. 
But  it  is  not  in  a  mess  because  Congress 
was  overpaid.  It  is  not  in  a  mess,  because 
Congress  was  not  tending  to  its  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  in  a  mess,  because  of  many 
things  that  can  be  spread  from  the  Pres- 
idency to  the  legislature  to  the  courts, 
who  have  made  demands,  likewise. 

My  petition  here  is  that  this  body  and 
our  companion  body  stand  up  and  pro- 
tect the  office  of  Senators  and  the  office 
of  House  Members.  Any  Senator  here  who 
does  not  think  he  Is  worth  that  ought  to 
get  out,  and  if  he  Is  too  cowardly  to  get 
out,  his  voters  ought  to  take  him  out  and 
send  somebody  that  is  worth  it. 

I  would  allude  to  the  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  by 
Spencer  Rich.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Senator  lift  out  an  Important  part  of  that 
column,  and  that  important  part  is  that 
voter  assessments  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  far  different  from  the  voter 
ratings  of  the  individual  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  For  example, 
there  are  some  100  Senators  who  rate 
more  than  50  percent  on  an  individual 
rating  by  their  voters.  It  is  easy  to  be 
against  an  abstraction  such  as  this  body, 
but  when  voters  have  to  put  an  X  next  to 
the  name,  everybodj'  here  gets  more  than 
half  of  the  votes — 80  percent,  80  percent, 
whatever  it  was. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  polls  that  were  taken,  each  in  turn 
endorsed  his  own  Senator  and  approved 
of  him,  said  he  was  doing  a  great  job.  It 
was  the  body  in  general  he  was  against. 
It  may  be  important  to  point  out  that 
that  21  percent  may  be  one  of  the  high- 
est ratings  this  body  has  received.  Maybe 
it  is  getting  better.  They  did  not  tell  us 
what  it  was  10  or  15  or  20  years  ago. 

All  we  are  being  frightened  by  is  evi- 
dence of  total  irritation.  The  fact  that 
70  percent  of  those  polled  also  said  they 
could  not  Identify  their  own  representa- 
tive ought  to  tell  us  a  little.  I  think  It  Is 
important  that  we  quit  playing  the  num- 
bers game  that  way  and  that  we  quit 
playing  Halloween  with  scare  polls.  We 
are  here  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
If  the  office  of  Senator  is  not  worth  this 
sum  a  year,  then  we  ought  to  abolish  it 
or  send  somebody  down  here  who  is 
worth  it. 

We  are  asked  to  vote  on  a  $300  billion 
budget.  We  are  asked  to  pass  on  policies 
that  affect  not  only  our  Nation's  destiny, 
but  may  hold  in  balance  of  future  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  of  mankind.  It  Is 
that  kind  of  responsibility  that  sepa- 
rates this  body  from  all  other  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  world  in  terms  of  re- 
sponsibility. Of  course,  it  is  not  quick 
and  It  is  not  Incisive,  but  it  arrives  at 
usually  sound  decisions.  It  moves  ahead. 
Even  as  we  do  so,  it  Is  lmportant~EEat, 
in  that  same  contact,  we  insist  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  restore  equity  in  the  Fed- 
eral salary  structures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  30 


seconds  more  out  of  the  next  hour,  in 
order  to  complete  this  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  that  30  seconds  I  will 
simply  suggest  that  if  we  fail  to  do  this 
today,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  his  colleagues  will  stand 
by  us  in  a  total  restructuring  In  this 
whole  effort  in  the  next  year  ahead. 
I  do  not  think  they  will,  because  every 
year  it  has  been  the  same  story.  It  hap- 
pens over  and  over  again,  and  whatever 
else  we  have  learned,  we  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  easier  time.  No  moment 
Is  ever  the  moment,  but  now  is  the 
time  to  start  redressing  an  imbalance 
in  the  Inequities  of  the  Federal  pay 
structure  system  if  we  believe  in  respon- 
sible government.  If  we  do  not,  let  us 
turn  it  over  to  a  one-man  dictatorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  call  un  mj' 
amendment  and  ask  to  have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Ir:- 
serted  In  the  tejrt  of  the  resolution.  Insert 
the  following:  "for  1974  for  all  offices  and 
positions  referred  to  In  section  226(f)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  such  recommen- 
dations having  been".  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  . 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  to  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI  would 
strike  out  the  7.5-pcrcent  pay  Increase 
for  everyone  this  year — 1974 — and  adds 
this  7.5  percent  to  the  7.5-percent  pay 
Increase  recommended  by  the  President 
for  1975,  so  that  the  pay  increase  for 
1975  will  be  15  percent. 

For  1976,  my  amendment  retains  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a  7.5- 
pprcent  Increase. 

In  an  effort  to  end  the  5 -year  freeze  on 
salaries  of  Federal  Judges,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  upper-echelon  officials  to 
the  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
branches,  the  President  whittled  down 
from  25  to  22.5  percent,  the  increase  rec- 
ommended by  the  Second  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries.  In  addition,  the  President 
stretched  out  the  increase  over  3  years, 
instead  of  making  the  entire  amount 
available  Immediately,  as  the  Commis- 
sion recommended. 

Although  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  7.5-percent 
Increase  for  each  of  the  3  years  of  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  I  will  introduce  my 
amendment,  because  of  a  general  feeling 
among  my  colleagues  that  no  pay  in- 
crease  should   be   made   this  year  for 
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Members  of  Congress  or  for  Federal 
judges  or  for  upper  echelon  officials  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  feel- 
ing, and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate 
on  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  more 
political  than  logical. 

By  introducing  my  amendment  which 
falls  short  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations, I  have  accepted  the  reality  that 
the  pay  increase  the  President  has  pro- 
posed for  this  year  cannot  pass  the 
Senate. 

To  understand  fully  the  issue  before 
us,  we  need  to  know  the  provisions  of  the 
two  pay  acts  relating  to  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  top  echelon 
Federal  employees  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  action  we  take  today.  We  need  to 
Imow  also  how  these  two  acts,  the  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962  and  the  Postal  Rev- 
enue and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
which  contains  the  executive  schedule 
of  pay.  relate  to  each  other. 

First,  imder  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  pay  rates  for  Federal  white  collar 
employees  under  statutory  pay  systems 
are  subject  to  annual  review  and  adjust- 
ment. These  pay  rates  are  based  on  com- 
parability with  pay  rates  in  the  private 
sector  and  are  based  upon  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  surveys.  However,  the 
law  further  provides  that  these  pay  rates 
may  not  exceed  the  rate  paid  for  level  V 
of  the  executive  schedule. 

In  March  1969,  when  level  V  was  set 
In  the  executive  schedule  at  $36,000  an- 
nually, a  GS-18  in  the  general  sched- 
ule— one  of  the  statutory  pay  systems — 
was  set  at  $30,239.  With  the  annual  in- 
creases which  have  been  made  according 
to  law  during  the  past  5  years,  the  com- 
parable pay  for  a  GS-18  today  with  that 
paid  in  the  private  sector  has  pushed  be- 
yond the  $36,000  pay  rate  ceiling  of 
level  V. 

The  top  comparable  rate  for  a  GS-18 
today  is  $43,926;  for  a  GS-17  is  $43,000; 
for  a  GS-16  is  $41,550;  and  for  a  GS-15 
is  $36,741— all  higher  than  the  level  V 
pay  ceiling  of  $36,000.  As  of  today,  at 
least  85  percent  of  all  supergrade  em- 
ployees—GS-16,  17.  and  18— and  1,000 
employees  in  GS-15  are  being  paid  the 
ceiling  rate  of  $36,000,  less  than  what 
they  are  entitled  to  imder  the  principle 
of  comparability. 

Second,  under  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  a  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries  submits  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  once  every  4  years, 
recommendations  on  salaries  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Federal  judges,  Cabinet 
officers,  and  other  agency  heads  and  cer- 
tain other  officials  in  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches. 

The  act  also  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  budget  next  submitted  by 
him  after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  to  set  forth  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  for  the  adjustment  of 
these  salaries.  Under  the  law,  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  become  effec- 
tive at  the  next  pay  period  after  30  days 
following  transmittal  of  the  budget,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  one  House  of  Con- 
gress by  resolution  disapproves  all  or 
part  of  the  reconmiendatlons. 

Most  of  the  executive  positions  whose 
salaries  are  set  by  this  £w;t  are  classified 


from  top  level  I  to  level  V.  The  level  V 
pay  rate  was  last  increased  in  March 
1969,  from  $28,000  to  $36,000. 

So  we  see  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  Is  tied  to  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  by  the  provi- 
sion that  statutory  pay  rates  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  pay  rate  of  level  V.  This  is  the 
provision  which  creates  the  problem  of 
the  compression  of  salaries  in  the  statu- 
tory systems  and  denies  comparable  sal- 
ary in  excess  of  $36,000  annually  for 
general  schedule  employees. 

Mr.  President,  after  long  study  and 
careful  review  of  all  of  the  statistical 
data,  relevant  information,  and  circum- 
stances, I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
Congress,  on  tlie  grounds  of  fairness, 
justice,  reason,  and  sound  and  efficient 
government  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  justify 
support  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions : 

First.  No  Federal  judge,  no  Member  of 
Congress,  and  no  one  of  the  2,000  top 
executives  in  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  has  received  a  salary  in- 
crease since  the  last  pay  adjustment  5 
years  ago — March  1969.  As  a  result,  an- 
other 9,704  high-level  Federal  employees 
have  had  their  pay  frozen  for  several 
years  as  their  salaries  carmot  exceed 
$36,000  a  year. 

Second.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
other  workers  in  America — yes,  almost 
all  other  workers  in  America — have  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  pay  at  least  once, 
if  not  several  times  during  the  past  5 
years. 

Third.  Salaries  of  1,300,000  Federal 
white-collar  employees,  on  the  average, 
have  gone  up  43  percent  during  the  past 
5  years. 

Fourth.  Salaries  of  800,000  Federal 
blue-collar  workers,  on  the  average,  have 
gone  up  over  45  percent  during  the  past 
5  years. 

Fifth.  Salaries  of  3,000,000  military 
personnel,  on  the  average,  have  gone  up 
over  80  percent  during  the  past  5  years. 

Sixth.  Average  percentage  increases  in 
pay  nationally  in  private  industry  from 
1969  to  1972 — 4  years — compounded  at 
5.5  percent  for  the  last  2  years  were: 

Percent 

Executives   29.1 

Clerical    31.4 

Junior  professionals 30.7 

Senior   professionals 31.0 

Production — manufacturing 33.0 

Seventh.  Salaries  of  State  Governors, 
on  the  average,  have  gone  up  26.5  per- 
cent during  the  past  5  years. 

Eighth.  Average  hourly  earnings  for 
nonfarm  workers  have  gone  up  29.5  per- 
cent during  the  past  5  years. 

Ninth.  The  Consumer  Price  Index — 
which  measures  the  cost  of  food,  durable 
goods,  clothing,  transportation,  medic?  1 
costs,  and  services — has  gone  up  29.3 
percent  during  the  past  5  years. 

Tenth.  Two  hundred  sixty-four  State 
and  local  government  officials  are  re- 
ceiving salaries  larger  than  the  salary 
received  by  Members  of  Congress.  This 
group  Includes  24  Governors,  11  State 
administrative  and  professional  posi- 
tions, 9  mayors  or  city  or  coimty  man- 
agers, 7  superintendents  of  schools,  oflJ- 


cials,  91  other  positions  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  36  public  corpora- 
tion positions,  and  54  judiciary  members. 

Eleventh.  The  morale  of  top  admin- 
istrators is  low  as  hundreds  of  their  sub- 
ordinates with  fewer  responsibilities  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  they  do.  For  example, 
50  employees  in  the  Patent  Office  make 
as  much  as  their  boss,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  $36,000  a  year.  Among  these 
50,  some  supervise  others,  yet  they  all 
draw  identical  pay. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  1,262 
employees  receive  the  Identical  psiy  of 
$36,000.  just  as  their  bosses  who  are  in 
executive  level  V. 

Skill  levels  in  some  supergrade  posi- 
tions have  fallen  because  on  occasion, 
vacancies  caused  by  early  retirements 
must  be  filled  by  employees  who  have 
less  experience  and  lower  skills.  The  per- 
sonnel director  of  a  major  Government 
commission  in  the  Washington  metro- 
poUtan  area  stated  that  his  organization 
sometimes  miist  promote  relatively 
"green  "  GS-15  employees  to  fill  GS-16 
vacancies  caused  by  retirements.  Other 
personnel  directors  indicated  similar  ex- 
periences in  their  organizations. 

Salary  compression  Is  making  super- 
grade  positions  less  attractive.  Personnel 
officers  have  stated  that  some  employees 
refuse  to  accept  higher  positions  In  the 
supergrade  ranks,  becaiue  of  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  monetary  rewards. 
Others  have  expressed  unwillingness  to 
make  gsographic  naoves  to  new  work  as- 
signments even  when  promotions  were 
involved. 

Many  such  instances  were  cited.  One 
case  involved  a  GS-15 — step  10 — em- 
ployee who  was  offered  a  GS-16  position 
in  the  personnel  office  of  a  major  depart- 
ment. The  employee  would  not  accept  the 
higher  position,  because  of  the  added 
responsibilities  and  arduous  work  with- 
out additional  income. 

Some  agencies  report  that  they  are 
experiencing  increasing  difficulty  in  hir- 
ing qualified  persormel  from  outside  the 
Government  to  fill  senior  level  positions. 
This  is  particularly  notable  in  the  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  educational  fields. 
Personnel  directors  said  that  individuals 
best  qualified  to  fUl  supergrade  positions 
often  are  refU5ing  to  accept  Government 
employment  because  they  would  suffer  a 
loss  of  Income. 

12.  Highly  qualified  employees  in  the 
supergrades  by  the  hundreds  have  re- 
tired and  many  have  entered  private  in- 
dustry, because  their  pay  has  been  frozen 
for  so  long.  More  than  1,000  of  those  in 
supergrade  positions  are  now  eligible  to 
retire.  Another  400  to  500  become  eligible 
each  year.  If  salaries  in  these  grades  con- 
tinue to  be  frozen  another  4  years,  the 
Federal  Government  will  suffer  a  con- 
tinuing exodus  of  its  top  managerial  and 
administrative  employees. 

13.  For  many,  early  retirement  is 
made  more  attractive.  Under  current 
economic  conditions,  continuation  of  the 
$36,000  salary  ceiling  will  allow  many 
employees  to  earn  more  retirement  In- 
come ijy  retiring  early  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  the  Government. 
They  can  then  substantially  better  their 
current  income  by  accepting  non-Oov- 
emment  employment. 
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In  planning  whether  to  continue  a  ca- 
reer or  retire,  an  employee  whose  salary 
Is  at  the  celling  must  consider  the  rela- 
tive financial  benefits.  For  each  addition- 
al year  of  work,  the  employee  increases 
his  annual  retirement  income  by  about 
$720 — 2  percent  of  $36,000 — and  contrib- 
utes $2,520  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fimd.  If  the  Consumer  Price  Index — 
CPI — rises  and  remains  at  the  minimum 
of  3  percent  during  that  year,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  employee 
to  have  retired  since  his  annual  annuity 
would  have  increased  by  about  $810  and 
he  would  not  have  been  required  to  make 
any  additional  contributions  to  the  re- 
tirement fimd.  Civil  service  retirement 
sumuities  are  adjusted  on  the  first  dav 
of  the  third  month  that  begins  after  the 
CPI  has  risen  at  least  3  percent  from  the 
last  adjustment  and  remains  at  this  high- 
er level  for  3  consecutive  months.  The 
annuity  increase  Is  equal  to  the  highest 
percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  during 
the  3  consecutive  month  period,  plus  1 
percent.  During  the  past  3'/2  years,  an- 
nuity payments  to  Government  retirees 
Increased  29.5  percent,  or  almost  10  per- 
cent a  year. 

The  following  hypothetical  example  in- 
volving a  55-year-old  GS-18  employee 
within  30  years'  service  at  December  31, 
1973,  illustrates  why  early  retirement  has 
become  more  attractive.  Assuming  5.5 
percent  cost-of-living  annuity  increases 
at  January  1  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years,  and  the  employee  retired  at  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  the  employee's  annual 
armulty  at  January  1,  1977,  would  be 
$25,120.  However,  If  the  employee  works 
the  additional  3  years  he  would  contrib- 
ute an  additional  $7,560  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  and  would  receive  about 
$1,477  a  year  less  in  his  retirement  an- 
nuity for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

14.  Already  very  highly  qualified  judges 
have  submitted  resignations,  because  of 
substantially  higher  salary  offers  in 
private  practice,  and  more  such  resig- 
nations are  expected  if  Judges'  pay  con- 
tinues to  remain  frozen. 

The  Income  of  leading  lawyers  is  3  to 
4  times  the  salary  of  Federal  Judges,  and 
top  law  graduates  are  paid  $20,000  a  year. 
Judges  who  have  resigned  have  cited  in- 
sufficient remimeration  as  a  prime  factor. 

Fifteen.  Many  competent  attorneys 
have  refused  Federal  Judgeship  appoint- 
ments because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Judges'  salaries. 

Sixteen.  Denying  the  increase  to  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  and  to  top  admin- 
istrators in  the  GS-15.  16,  17,  and  18 
category  would  further  erode  the  two 
fundamental  principles  of  anv  enlight- 
ened pay  system:  higher  pay  for  higher 
responsibility  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

The  salary  distinction  among  super- 
grade  employees  has  become  virtually 
meaningless.  The  fact  is,  three  levels  of 
supervision  in  a  typical  major  division  or 
bureau  are  earning  the  same  salary,  a 
condition  which  would  be  considered  to- 
taUy  unacceptable  In  the  private  sector. 
Also  the  diflference  between  the  pay  of 
senior  employees  and  the  pay  of  employ- 
ees at  lower  levels  has  narrowed  sharply. 

In  December  1969,  when  salaries  were 
unaffected  by  the  present  ceiling,  the  dif- 


ferential between  the  pay  of  an  employee 
in  the  first  step  of  GS-12  and  a  GS-18 
employee's  pay  was  150  percent.  After  the 
October  1973  pay  increase,  the  dilTeren- 
tial  had  narrowed  to  106  percent  and  it 
will  continue  to  narrow  if  we  deny  this 
incresise. 

Seventeen.  The  principle  of  compara- 
bility of  salary  to  private  industry,  which 
was  enacted  in  1962.  will  be  almost  whol- 
ly destroyed  in  the  upper  executive  posi- 
tions. In  the  next  4  years  It  will  woreen 
and  adversely  affect  additional  thousands 
of  employees  further  down  the  line. 

Eighteen.  Salaries  of  top  executive  In 
Government  will  continue  to  fall  further 
and  further  behind  industry  executives  in 
the  next  4  years  as  Industry  will  adjust 
salaries  from  time  to  time  while  top  ex- 
ecutive salary  in  Government  will  be 
frozen  imtil  the  next  quadrennial  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

Nineteen.  The  salary  recommended  Is 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

The  nine  men  of  the  Commission  are 
knowledgeable  men  of  experience  and 
integrity.  They  are: 

Appointed  by  the  President :  Arch  Pat- 
ton,  Chairman,  director,  McKinsey  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  John  H.  Lyons,  general  presi- 
dent. International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers:  David  Packard,  chairman  of 
tne  board,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate:  Joseph  F.  Meglen,  lawyer,  part- 
ner. Meglen  &  Bradley:  Bernard  G.  Segal, 
law>-er,  chairman.  Schnader.  Harrison, 
Segal  &  Lewis,  and  past  president,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Edward  H.  Foley, 
lawyer,  partner,  Corcoran.  Foley,  Young- 
man,  &  Rowe,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasm-y;  William  Spoelhof  edu- 
cator, president,  Calvin  College. 

Appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States:  Roger  M.  BIouErh,  lawyer 
partner.  White  &  Case:  William  T.  Gos- 
sett,  lawj-er.  partner,  Dykcma,  Gossett, 
Spencer,  Goodnow  8t  Trigg,  and  past 
president,  American  Bar  Association. 

Their  recommendations  are  based  on 
serious,  detailed,  and  thorough  study  and 
are  well  documented.  The  Commission  in 
its  report  said  it  approached  "its  task 
fuUy  conscious  of  an  important  con- 
straint upon  its  recommendations- 
namely,  the  need  to  act  with  due  regard 
for  the  spli-it  of  the  phase  H— 5.5  per- 
cent— Salary  Guideline  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  La  addition  we  find 
that  a  substantial  rise  in  living  costs  has 
eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  salaries 
of  top  officials  in  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  have  not 
had  a  pay  increase  since  March  1969." 

Seven  of  the  nine  Commissioners 
were  convinced  that  simple  equity  de- 
mands that  salaries  be  raised  enough  to 
at  least  offset  the  5-year  cost-of-living 
advance.  A  majority  of  the  seven,  in  turn, 
felt  that  restoring  the  purchasing  power 
of  Federal  officials— a  25-percent  in- 
crease— would  be  fair  and  equitable  and 
at  the  same  time  set  an  unmistakable  ex- 
ample of  restraint.  In  addition  they  felt 
that  growing  congressional  recognition 


of  the  need  for  a  biennial  commission 
that  would  reassess  salary  levels  in  1975 
warranted  taking  a  conservative  posture 
at  this  point: 

And,  three  Coromlssioners  voted  for  a  30 
per  cent  salary  Increment.  .  .  .  Pay  Increases 
In  other  sectors  of  the  economy  do,  Indeed 
support  such  an  advance.  A  very  Important 
consideration  In  this  minority  view  Is  the 
belief  that  Judges — as  career  public  serv- 
ants— have  been  seriously  disadvantaged  by 
a  lack  of  salary  action  since  1969.  Other 
Commissioners  share  this  concern  regarding 
the  Judicial  Branch's  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  outstanding  Judges. 

Twenty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salary 
received  today  by  Federal  judges  and 
Members  of  Congress  Is  less  than  what 
was  recommended  in  1968  by  the  first 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  The  unanimous 
recommendations  5  years  ago  was  for 
$50,000  a  year  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  appellate  Judges.  By  recommending 
$42,500  at  that  time,  the  President 
created  a  lag  of  $7,500  from  private  in- 
dustry. The  present  recommendation 
compounds  the  lag. 

Twenty-first.  According  to  the  law,  the 
next  recommendation  uill  be  made  4 
years  hence  so  adding  4  years  more  to 
the  5  years  of  no  increase  would  make  9 
years  of  no  increase  lor  judges,  top  ex- 
ecutives, and  Members  of  Congress. 

T\^'enty-second.  No  Increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  in  turn,  freezes 
executive  pay,  would  perpetuate  and 
worsen  the  very  severe  salary  compres- 
sion problem  for  the  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  GS-15  through  GS-18. 
GS-18's  have  not  received  any  pay  in- 
crease in  3  years.  Right  now  all  GS-18's, 
aU  GS-17's,  80  percent  of  GS-16's,  and 
4  percent  of  GS-15's  are  at  the  same 
salary  rate  of  $36,000.  It  creates  a  very 
difficult  situation  when  you  caimot  give 
an  employee  any  pay  increase  at  all 
when  he  is  promoted,  even  though  he  is 
taking  on  a  much  more  difficult  job. 

If  the  current  ceiling  continues  until 
the  next  quadrennial  review,  another 
21,000  general  schedule  employees  will 
be  added  to  those  whose  salaries  would 
be  limited  to  $36,000— including  the  top 
two  steps  of  GS-14,  most  of  those  In  GS- 
15,  and  all  of  those  In  GS-16,  G8-17,  and 
GS-18.  There  would  then  be  almost  28.- 
000  employees  all  earning  the  same  pay, 
even  though  their  responsibiUtles  range 
from  GS-14  through  executive  level  V. 
This  would  mean  that  six  levels  of  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  earning  the  same 
pay.  What  a  meaningless  pay  system  this 
would  be. 

Twenty-third.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation  Is  consistent  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  regulations.  Where  State 
or  local  government  officials  have  not 
been  allowed  pay  Increases  for  several 
years,  regulations  allow  multiplying  the 
5.5  percent  annual  guideline  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  since  the  last  Increase.  As 
it  has  been  5  years  since  the  last  Federal 
adjustment  the  regulation  would  allow 
an  immediate  Increase  of  27.5  percent, 
plus  5.5  percent  a  year  Increase  In  sub- 
sequent years. 

Twenty-fourth.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation Is  already  1  year  late  as  It 
-should  have  been  made  last  year  accord- 
ing to  law. 
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Twenty-fifth.  The  7.5-percent  increase 
recommended  by  the  President  will  only 
cost  $34  million  a  year,  with  $27  mil- 
lion of  this  for  the  executive  branch.  The 
bulk  of  this  cost  will  come  from  the  $2,- 
700  increase  In  the  celling  on  career 
employees'  salaries.  This  Is  a  tiny  amount 
compared  to  the  total  budget  of  $304 
billion. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  $42,500  salary  of  to- 
day is  the  1969  salary  of  $30,090  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Inflation  has  eroded  the 
buying  power  of  top  Federal  executives. 
Judges,  and  congressional  Members 
salaries  by  30  percent  since  1969.  The  in- 
crease recommended  does  not  even  off- 
set the  erosion  of  the  last  5  years. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  $42,500  salary  of 
1978— that  is  4  years  hence,  when  the 
Quadriennlal  Commission  again  looks  at 
our  salaries — if  no  pay  increase  is  given 
now,  would  be  the  1969  salary  of  $19,800 
in  purchasing  power.  This  assumes  in- 
flation will  be  6  percent  per  year.  There 
are  4  more  years  of  erosion  before  the 
next  President's  recommendation  for  an 
increase  will  be  made  under  present  law. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  lag  of  30  percent 
from  1969  to  1974  will  increase  to  54  per- 
cent in  1978  if  no  pay  increase  is  given 
now. 

Twenty-ninth.  A  GS-18  employee  has 
already  lost  in  salary  for  the  past  3  years, 
1971  through  1973,  a  total  of  $11,557,  be- 
cause we  have  denied  him  comparable 
pay  according  to  the  general  schedule 
by  limiting  his  pay  to  $36,000.  This  GS- 
18  is  now  $7,926  below  comparability.  If 
there  is  no  increase  by  October  1976,  a 
G8-18  will  be  nearly  $15,000  below  com- 
parability. 

Thirtieth.  This  same  employee.  If  re- 
tired today,  would  suffer  a  loss  of  $44,- 
100  In  retirement  armulty  assuming  a 
life  expectancy  of  another  19.3  years 
beyond  age  55. 

Thirty-first.  Even  the  modest  pay  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  President — 
which  this  Congress  will  not  accept — is 
far  below  pay  received  by  Industry  ex- 
ecutives. The  average  compensation  for 
the  three  highest  levels  of  executives  in 
manufacturing  industry  In  1971  was 
$135,000,  $98,000,  and  $80,000.  respective- 
ly. In  the  retail  Industry,  it  was  $125,000, 
$96,000.  and  $80,000  respectively. 

Thirty-second.  By  denying  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  lor  pay  Increases 
for  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  dis- 
paraghig  ourselves.  We  are  the  managing 
directors  of  a  $300  billion  enterprise,  the 
U5.  Government,  an  enterprise  lar  larger 
and  more  complex  than  any  private  In- 
dustry In  America.  And  yet  this  $300 
billion  enterprise  pays  Members  ol  Con- 
gress, Federal  Judges,  and  top-level 
executives,  excepting  only  the  President, 
much  less  than  third-level  executives 
average  In  private  industry. 

As  Senators  of  the  United  States  the 
responsibilities  ol  this  $300  billion  Gov- 
ernment rest  upon  our  shoulders.  If  we 
must  divide  that  responsibility  by  100 
Senators,  the  responsibility  on  each  ol  us 
Is  a  $3  billion  portion — a  portion  larger 
than  99  percent  ol  all  the  private  corpora- 
tions of  America. 

When  I  reler  to  a  $3  billion  separate 
responsibility  and  to  a  $300  billion  cofiec- 
tlve  responsibility.  I  am  only  referring 


to  our  financial  responsibility  to  the 
Nation.  On  top  of  that  are  many  other 
responsibilities  on  which  we  must  legis- 
late— in  defense.  In  social  welfare,  in 
energy,  in  environment,  and  in  all  the 
other  complex  and  vital  areas  of  our 
Federal  Government  of  211  million 
people. 

No  director  of  a  private  corporation 
faces  such  a  multitude  of  concerns  and 
matters — concerns  and  matters  involv- 
ing the  very  security  and  well-being  ol 
our  Nation  and  the  Ireedom  and  liberty 
of  our  people. 

So,  I  say  to  you  my  colleagues,  do  not 
disparage  your  responsibility  as  a 
Senator. 

Is  a  7. 5 -per cent  increase  for  this  year 
and  then  another  7.5  percent  lor  each  ol 
the  2  years  thereafter  too  much  to  ask, 
when  for  the  past  5  years  your  salary  has 
eroded  by  30  percent  and  you  know  that 
It  will  be  eroded  another  20  percent  be- 
fore the  next  quadrennial  review  by  the 
President?  I  say  and  I  repeat,  "no,  no, 
no." 
So  my  colleagues: 

First.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
Federal  white-collar  salaries  have  gone 
up  43  percent  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
got  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clitrei.  Of  the  30  minutes,  the  Senator 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  for  another  7  minutes. 
Mr.  FONG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Second.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
3  million  military  personnel  salaries  have 
gone  up  80.4  percent. 

Third.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
blue-collar  salaries  have  gone  up  50 
percent. 

Fourth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  lact  that 
now  three  levels — by  1978,  six  levels — ol 
Government  employees  will  be  paid  the 
same  pay.  In  terms  ol  pay,  we  will  not 
know  who  Is  boss  No.  1,  boss  No.  2,  boss 
No.  3,  boss  No.  4,  and  boss  No.  5. 

Fifth.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  lact  that 
10,000  General  Schedule  employees  are 
now  drawing  the  same  pay  and,  by  1978, 
some  28,000  will  be  drawing  that  same 
pay. 

Sixth.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  lact  that 
morale  ol  top  Government  employees  Is 
low. 

Seventh.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  serious 
salary  compression  problem;  let  us  pro- 
vide equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  higher 
pay  for  higher  responsibility. 

Eighth.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  lact  that 
the  appeal  ol  supergrade  positions  Is  de- 
clining. Why  should  an  employee  take  on 
greater  responsibility  at  no  greater  pay? 
Ninth.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  lact  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  losing  its 
top  echelon  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial officers  and  Is  losing  hundreds  ol 
supergrade  employees,  as  It  Is  harder  to 
recruit  and  retain  employees  who  have 
not  had  a  pay  Increase  lor  years,  some  as 
long  as  5  years,  and  they  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  one  for  the  next  4  years  imless 
we  grant  the  increase  now. 

Tenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
top  officials  can  do  better  retirement- 


wise — receive  the  annuity  they  are  en- 
titled to  now  plus  up  to  10  percent  In 
annual  cost-of-living  increases  in  their 
retirement  annuities  than  to  remain 
working,  contributmg  7  p>ercent  to  the 
retirement  fund,  and  earning  only  2  per- 
cent more  in  their  future  annuity.  Also, 
by  private  emplosTnent,  they  can  exceed 
the  pay  they  are  now  receiving  in  Federal 
service. 

Eleventh.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  com- 
pete with  private  industry  for  these  em- 
ployees, and  private  industry  pay  scales 
are  far  higher  in  the  top  echelon. 

Twelfth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  congressional,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  pay  raise  for  5  years — 
a  loss  of  30  percent  of  buying  power. 

Thirteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  $42,500  salary  of  today  has  de- 
clined in  purchasing  power  to  the  $30,000 
pay  of  1969  and,  by  1978,  will  decline  to 
$19,800. 

Fourteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  do  not  do  something  now, 
there  will  be  4  more  years  of  no  raise — a 
projected  loss  of  20  to  24  percent  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Fifteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  lact 
that  if  we  do  not  do  anything  now,  by 
1978,  the  salary  of  Government  em- 
ployees in  top  echelons  would  drop  by  54 
percent  in  purchasing  power. 

Sixteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  just  about  everyone  else  in  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  has  received  pay  raises 
in  the  past  5  years,  averaging  30  per- 
cent. 

Seventeenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  living  costs  have  gone  up  30  percent 
the  last  5  years. 

Eighteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  pay  increase  recommended  is 
less  than  what  was  proposed  by  the  Sal- 
ary Survey  Commission. 

Nineteenth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est business  in  the  world — $304  billion— 
and  it  must  be  run  by  competent  people. 
Twentieth.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  pay  raise  only  costs 
$34  million  out  of  a  budget  of  $304  billion. 
Twenty-first.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  recommended  pay  increase  Is 
already  1  year  late. 

Twenty-second.  Let  us  face  up  to  the 
responsibihty  tliat  is  Congress'  and  Con- 
gress alone — to  Groverrmient  employees, 
to  oiiTselves,  and  to  our  country. 

Twenty-third.  Let  us  not  shudder  all 
over  and  shake  in  our  boots  at  voting  a 
pay  raise  after  5  years  of  inaction.  If  we 
are  too  afraid  to  give  it  to  ourselves  be- 
cause we  may  not  look  good  politically, 
let  us  do  what  is  right,  proper  and  fair 
and  let  the  others  get  their  amply  justi- 
fied pay  increase,  even  if  it  means  some 
will  get  more  pay  than  we  do. 

Although  the  facts  offer  compelling 
evidence  that  the  pay  increase  should  be 
even  larger  than  either  the  Commission 
or  the  President  formally  recommended. 
It  is  clear  that  Congress  will  not  even 
approve  these  modest  increases. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  is  designed 
to  remove  the  biggest  impediment  to 
equity  and  fair  play  for  Federal  Judges, 
executive  level  officials,  and  for  the  GS- 
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15-18  level  employees  whose  pay  is  frozen 
as  long  as  executive  V  level  pay  is  frozen. 
This  impediment  is  a  situation  in 
which  some  of  these  officials  would  earn 
more  than  Members  of  Congress.  Right 
now.  some  select  few  Government  offi- 
cials already  earn  more  than  individual 
Members  of  Congress.  So  we  have  already 
punched  a  hole  through  that  ceiling.  But 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  that  hole  any 
larger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  My  amendment  proposes 
no  pay  Increase  this  year  whatsoever  for 
any  of  the  affected  classes  of  employees 
or  for  Federal  judges  or  for  Members 
of  Consress. 

This  will  avoid  anj'  possible  embarrass- 
ment for  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  up  for  reelection  this  comlnig  Novem- 
ber. 

In  1975.  however,  the  pay  Increase 
would  go  into  effect— at  a  rate  of  15  per- 
cent, which  is  composed  of  the  7.5  per- 
cent proposed  by  the  President  this  year, 
plus  the  7.5  percent  for  1975.  In  1976, 
the  increase  would  be  7.5  percent. 

Only  Congress  can  break  the  logjam 
on  upper  echelon  salaries  that  has  built 
up  over  the  past  5  years. 

Unless  Congress  acts  now.  It  will  be 
another  4  years  under  present  law  before 
salary  adjustments  can  be  made. 

Already  the  nearly  1 0,000  Federal  em- 
ployees caught  in  this  salary  logjam 
know  they  cannot  receive  one  dime  more 
than  at  present.  And  this  would  be  true 
for  the  coming  4  years  as  well. 

No  matter  how  brilliantly  they  per- 
form on  the  job,  they  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  any  merit  increases.  Neither  can 
they  look  forward  to  any  cost-of-living 
Increases. 

Furthermore,  they  are  being  de- 
prived—cheated, really— of  the  higher 
retirement  annuities  for  which  they  could 
qualify  if  their  pay  were  at  the  higher 
level  that  comparability  and  job  respon- 
sibility dictate. 

Even  if  Congress  accepted  the  25  per- 
cent immediate  Increase  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  these  Federal  offi- 
cials would  not  be  made  whole  in  terms 
of  pay  and  retirement.  Yet  Congress 
will  not  even  face  up  to  its  respon<:ibilIty 
by  accepting  the  President's  proposal  for 
22.5  percent  stretched  out  over  3  vears. 

My  amendment  to  defer  all  pay  in- 
creases until  1975  and  1976  is  even  more 
of  a  compromise  with  equity  and  Justice. 

But  sometime,  somehow,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  the  gross  inequities 
we  are  perpetuating. 

Sometime,  somehow,  we  In  Congress 
must  begin  to  treat  fairly  the  thousands 
of  Federal  employees  at  the  managerial 
and  executive  level,  as  weU  as  our  judges 

If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  the 
skilled  and  capable  people  we  need  to 
manage  and  administer  our  evermore- 
complex  Federal  Government,  we  must 
accord  them  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  hlgh- 
caUber  people  in  our  judiciary  to  handle 
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the  fast-growing  caseload  and  the  ever- 
more-complex issues  involved,  we  must 
provide  appropriate  salaries. 

If  we  are  to  attract  capable  people 
to  serve  in  Congress  and  handle  the  ever- 
more-complex legislative  agenda  facing 
our  Nation,  we  must  have  a  pay  level 
that  does  not  require  too  much  financial 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  serve. 
Otherwise,  this  legislative  body  will  be 
open  only  to  individuals  with  personal 
wealth. 

So  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  begin  to  rectify  a  situation  that  Is 
now  grossly  unfair  to  more  than  12,000 
Federal  officers  and  employees  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches. 

Bad  as  the  pay  situation  is  now.  it 
will  only  worsen  in  the  next  4  years  im- 
less  we  In  Congress  have  the  courage 
to  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  amused  and 
quite  appalled  to  hear  the  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  In  his 
long  talk  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  made 
five  points. 

His  first  point  is  that  this  is  not  a  $34 
million  increase  In  salary,  but  an  in- 
crease in  salary  amounting  to  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  makes 
is  that  we  have  tried  to  compare  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  those  of  executives  in  private  cor- 
porations. Those  salaries  are  very  large 
indeed. 

The  third  point  the  Senator  makes  is 
that  Government  employees  have  re- 
ceived more  in  salary  increases  in  the 
last  5  years  than  have  employees  in  the 
private  sector. 

His  fourth  point  is  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  an  increase  In  salary. 

His  fifth  point  is  that  the  popularity 
of  Congress  is  at  an  all-time  low  and 
that  Congress  is  held  in  very  low 
esteem. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  the 
popularity  of  Congress  is  very  low  and 
why  Congress  is  held  in  veiy  low  esteem 
is  that  the  Members  of  Congress  refuse 
to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

Today  we  have  a  very  fia  grant  exam- 
ple of  Congress  trying  to  duck  its  re- 
sponsibility. We  know  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  by  30  percent  over 
the  past  5  ye.irs.  Yet,  we  are  not  facing 
up  to  our  responsibility  to  meet  this 
situation  by  giving  an  increase  of  7.5 
percent  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
the  other  top  echelon  officials  of  our 
Government.  When  y.e  meet  obligations 
such  as  this  and  face  them  squarely  and 
responsibly,  then  Congress  will  experi- 
ence a  rise  in  its  esteem. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  says  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  do  this.  I  am 
amused  that  a  Senator  who  introduced 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  increase  the  social  security  pay- 
ments by  20  percent — and  that  means 
an  Increase  of  billions  of  dollars — says 
that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  give  an  In- 
crease of  7.5  percent  to  the  people  who 
have  not  received  cost-of-living  In- 
creases for  the  past  5  years. 


I  say  that  this  is  the  time  for  such 
an  Increase. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idalio 
says  that  the  Government  employees 
have  received  more  in  pay  in  the  past  5 
years  than  have  the  employees  in  the 
private  sector.  He  says  in  one  breath 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  principle 
of  comparability,  because  he  says  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  trying  to  re- 
late the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  those  of  the  top  officials  of 
the  largest  corporations  In  the  country 
Next  he  says  that  he  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  in  salaries  for  Gov- 
crnment  employees. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  means  Is 
that  he  believes  in  the  principle  of  com- 
parability  for  the  majority  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  those  in  the  lower  Oa 
brackets.  However,  he  does  not  believe  In 
it  for  the  higher  echelon  employees  nor 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  nor  for 
the  judges. 

Mr.  President,  this  takes  me  back  to 
the  Senator's  first  point,  that  this  in- 
crease, instead  of  being  an  Increase  that 
would  cost  S34  million,  will  be  an  increase 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

This  shows  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Idaho  does  not  realize  or  know 
how  the  pay  schedule  works. 

Under  the  law,  the  employees  in  the 
General  Schedule,  the  white-coll  ir  em- 
ployees, get  an  annual  comparability  in- 
crease to  that  of  the  employees  in  the 
private  sector.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics sui-vey  is  made  evei-y  year.  If  that 
survey  shows  that  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  5  percent  above  Federal 
employees,  then,  the  salaries  for  those 
Federal  employees  in  the  GS  schedule 
are  increased  to  those  employed  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  salary  of  Federal  em- 
ployees rises  in  accordance  with  the  sal- 
ary for  comparable  jobs  paid  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  88  million 
people  employed  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  only  5  million  employed  in  the 
FederEd  Government.  So  the  salaries  at 
the  5  million  Federal  Oovemment  em- 
ployees follow  those  of  the  private  sector. 
In  other  words.  If  80  million  people  have 
their  pay  adjusted,  then  the  5  million 
Federal  Government  employees  have 
their  salaries  made  comparable  to  tlie 
salaries  of  those  in  the  private  sector. 

A  survey  is  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Then  a  recommendation 
is  made  to  the  President.  And  if  the 
President  accepts  the  recommendation, 
it  automatically  goes  into  effect  for  the 
GS  schedule,  increasing  the  rates  on  a 
comparability  basis  to  those  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  That  means  that  a  GS-3,  -A, 
-5,  all  the  way  up  to  GS-16  has  an  in- 
crease In  pay  to  make  his  salary  compa- 
rable to  the  salary  in  the  private  sector. 

However,  when  we  ask  for  an  Increase 
in  pay  for  those  m  the  GS-18,  -17,  -16, 
or  even  GS-15,  who  are  at  the  ceiling 
because  their  comparability  pay  is  not 
allowed  to  be  comparable  to  those  of  the 
private  sector,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
principle  of  comparability  should  apply. 
So,  I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  understands  com- 
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parability  when  he  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  these  high  echelon  Federal 
employees  and  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  com- 
parable salaries  received  by  those  In 
private  Industry.  He  says  in  one  breath 
that  it  should  be  and  then  says  In  an- 
other breath  that  It  should  not  be. 

We  in  Congress  are  not  asking  that 
our  salaries  be  comparable  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  similar  £>ositions  in 
private  industry.  We  say  that  we  should 
get  a  7.5-percent  increase  In  pay  this 
year  because  for  the  past  5  years  we 
have  not  received  a  single  increase.  Over 
the  same  period  of  time  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  by  30  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  this  Increase  to 
the  Congress.  The  President  has  not 
given  us  the  full  amoimt  that  should  be 
given.  However,  he  has  recommended  a 
7.5-percent  Increase,  and  this  is  a  very 
reasonable  and  modest  amount. 

When  one  imderstands  how  the  salary 
schedule  works,  he  will  note  that  grant- 
ing the  $34  million  in  salary  increases  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  an  in- 
crease to  those  at  the  level  of  GS-16.  -17. 
and  -18.  and  the  other  executive  people 
from  level  1  to  level  5  will  not  Increase 
the  pay  of  all  of  the  other  employees. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
says  that  If  we  Increase  the  salary  In  this 
instance,  all  of  the  other  employees  will 
receive  a  salary  increase.  That  is  not  so. 

Every  year  Federal  salaries  are  re- 
viewed. And  the  salaries  are  surveyed 
and  compared  with  those  employed  In 
the  private  Industry.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys  are  made  and  if  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  employees  are  not 
comparable,  they  are  increased.  Yet,  an 
increase  is  not  given  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  or  those  who  are  at  the  GS-16, 
-17,  or  -18  level.  Right  now  they  are  all 
making  the  same  amount.  $36,000  a  year. 
Pretty  soon  we  wUl  not  know  who  is 
bossing  whom.  If  this  continues  and  we 
do  not  give  an  increase  at  this  time  there 
will  be  six  levels  of  supervisory  employees 
who  will  be  receiving  pay  of  $36,000.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  boss  No.  1,  boss 
No.  2,  boss  No.  3,  and  boss  No.  4  all  re- 
ceiving $36,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \1eld? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleague  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  these  courageous  remarks  he  just 
shared  with  this  body  are  hard-hitting 
and  straightforward  and  they  reflect 
that  which  is  significant  here;  namely, 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  knows  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  in  this  body  the 
Intricacies  of  the  equities  at  stake  in 
structuring  a  Federal  pay  scale  and  for 
that  reason  he  understands  the  need  to 
wipe  out  those  10  or  11  years  to  achieve 
those  equities. 

I  commend  him  for  his  leadership  In 
this  matter  and  his  courage  in  telling  it 
like  It  is. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator,  who  Is  the  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  15  years.  We 
have  worked  on  the  comparability  statute 
together.  We  have  prepared  salary  In- 
crease legislation  for  oxii  statutory  em- 
ployees. We  have  prepared  legislation 
for  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  We  see  how  these  two  pay 
systems  conflict  with  each  other  In  the 
top  grades,  grades  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  All 
we  are  saying  here  today  is  that  we  must 
do  something  to  lift  that  celling  so  that 
we  do  not  have  this  compression  and 
lose  the  good  people  we  have  in  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  want  efficient  government,  com- 
petent government,  and  good  govern- 
ment it  is  important  that  the  employees 
be  paid  salaries  comparable  to  salaries 
paid  in  private  Industry.  We  have  es- 
tablished through  action  by  the  Congress 
that  salaries  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  follow  those  in  the  private 
sector.  We  have  followed  that  principle. 
It  is  only  fair  that  in  the  top  categories, 
grades  15,  16,  17,  and  18  that  we  give 
them  the  comparable  salary  we  promised. 
It  is  a  moral  responsibility  and  It  is  a 
legal  responsibility  to  these  people  that 
their  pay  should  reflect  comparability  of 
pay  with  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  20  seconds? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  reporters  in  the  Senate  did  not 
catch  the  full  intent  of  the  Senator's 
remarks  when  he  appeared  to  have  said 
that  we  want  to  get  good  men  in  govern- 
ment. What  he  really  meant  was  that 
we  want  good  men  and  good  women  In 
Government,  with  equal  pay  for  equal 
service. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  Is  what  I  meant,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries, 
a  letter  from  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association,  a  letter  from  Jus- 
tice Tom  C.  Clark,  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
General  Accoimting  Office  memorandum 
on  Information  and  observations  on  need 
for  executive  pay  adjustment,  and  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  4,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  on  the  Commissiow  on  ExEctmvE, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 

WASHmOTON,  DC. 

June  30. 1973. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the  second 
Commission  on  Executive.  Xjeglsl&tlve  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

TJnllke  our  predeceaaor,  this  Commlaslon 
approached  Its  task  fully  conscious  of  an 


Important  constraint  upon  Its  recommenda- 
tions; namely,  the  need  to  act  with  due 
regard  for  the  spirit  or  the  Phase  II  (6.6 
percent)  Salary  Guideline  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  In  addition,  we  find  that 
a  substantial  rise  in  living  costs  has  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  of  top  of- 
ficials in  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  not  had  a  pay  increase 
since  March  of  1969.  These  considerations 
have  greatly  restricted  the  range  of  deci- 
sions available  to  the  Commission. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  maintaining  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  compensation 
structure  In  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
fact  that  career  employees  receive  annual 
pay  Increases  that  are  related  to  Industry 
salary  rates,  while  the  salaries  of  top  offi- 
cials l:i  the  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches  are  normally  adjusted  every  4 
years;  and  these  4-year  adjustments  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  ceUlng  on  the  com- 
pensation of  career  employees,  especially  dur- 
ing an  inflationary  period.  This,  in  turn,  has 
created  serious  salary  compression  among 
the  top  ranks  of  career  employees 

In  our  Judgment,  the  dual  salary  system 
makes  It  difficult  to  attract,  retain  and'motl- 
v:-.te  top  officials  in  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches,  as  well  as  career 
employees.  Indeed,  the  dissonance  between 
the  two  pay  systems,  in  effect,  has  become  a 
prime  demotlvator. 

Replacing  the  present  quadrennial  Com- 
mission with  a  biennial  Commission  would. 
we  think,  largely  eliminate  compression  as  a 
demotlvatlng  force  in  both  structures.  Fur- 
ther, this  modlflcatlon  would  make  the  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedules  more  responsive  to 
economic  change,  and  permit  the  next  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  what  we  regard  as  a 
much-needed  reevaluatlon  of  po6ltior.s  with- 
in this  structure.  As  we  see  It,  the  Phase  n 
limitation  precludes  such  action  by  the 
present  Commission. 

We  are  convlr.ced  that  the  salarv  sched- 
ules of  career  employees  and  the  Executive 
Schedules  require  more  effective  integration. 
The  biennial  Commission  would  be  one  step 
in  this  direction,  and  we  have  recommended 
In  OUT  report  an  approach  that  could  be  a 
major  advance  toward  achieving  this  end. 

We  share  the  conviction  of  the  previous 
Commission  that  many  critically  Unportant 
government  positions  are  Inadequately  paid, 
and  that  this  condition  unfavorably  affects 
the  quality  of  talent  available  to  these  Jobs. 
But  once  a  reasonable  degree  of  integration 
between  the  career  salary  structures  and  the 
executive  salary  structures  has  been  at- 
tained. It  wUl  become  practical  for  salary  re- 
lationships more  directly  to  reflect  reeponsl- 
bUltlea  of  Individual  positions  In  these 
structures. 

The  Commission  reached  the  above  conclu- 
sion with  great  equanimity  because  the  facts 
clearly  pointed  the  direction  corrective  ac- 
tion must  take.  The  same  cannot  be  said  re- 
garding the  Commission's  primary  function; 
recommending  salary  changes  for  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  unusual  economic 
conditions  facing  the  country  during  our  de- 
liberations—price  Inflation  at  home  and  a 
weakening  dollar  abroad — led  the  Commis- 
sioners to  arrive  at  three  distinctly  different 
salary  recommendations,  from  the  same 
available  facts. 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly.  Two  Com- 
missioners concluded  that  no  saiary  increase 
should  be  recommended  at  this  time  in  order 
to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try (see  Minority  View  on  page  33) .  Seven 
of  the  nine  Commissioners,  however,  were 
convinced  that  simple  equity  demands  that 
salaries  be  raised  enough  to  at  \etLitt  offset 
the  five-year  cost-of-living  advance.  A  major- 
ity of  the  seven.  In  turn,  felt  that  restoring 
the  purchasing  power  of  Federal  officials — a 
25  percent  increase — would  be  fair  and  equit- 
able and  at  the  same  time  set  an  unmistak- 
able example  of  restraint  (this  Majority  View 
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la  ezpresfied  In  the  report  starting  on  page 
23) .  In  addition,  they  felt  that  growing  Con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
biennial  Commission  that  would  reassess 
salary  levels  In  1976  warranted  taking  a  con- 
servative posture  at  this  point. 

And,  three  Commissioners  voted  for  a  30 
percent  salary  increment  (see  Minority  View 
on  page  34) .  Pay  Increases  In  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  do.  Indeed,  support  such  an  ad- 
vance. A  very  Important  consideration  in  this 
minority  view  is  the  belief  that  Judges — as 
career  public  servants — have  been  seriously 
disadvantaged  by  lack  of  salary  action  since 
1969.  Other  Commissioners  share  this  concern 
regarding  the  Judicial  branch's  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retain  outstanding  Judges. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arch  Pattok,  Chairman. 

COMMISSION    ON    EXECUTIVK,    LEGISLATIVE    AND 
JX7DICIAL  SALARIES 

Appointed  by  the  President: 

Arch  Patton.  Chairman.  Director,  McKlnsey 
&  Company,  Inc. 

John  H.  Lyons,  General  President.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  & 
Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

David  Packard.  Chairman  of  Board.  Hew- 
lett-Packard Co. 

Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

Joseph  P.  Meglen,  Lawyer — Partner,  Meglen 
&  Bradley. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  Lawyer — Chairman, 
Schnader.  Harrison,  Segal  &  Lewis;  Past  Pres- 
ident, .American  Bar  Association. 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Edward  H.  Foley,  Lawyer — Partner,  Corco- 
ran, Foley.  Youngman.  and  Howe;  Former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

William  Spoelhof,  Educator — President, 
Calvin  College. 

Appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  th© 
United  States: 

Roger  M.  Blough.  Lawyer — Partner,  White 
&  Case. 

William  T.  Goesett.  Lawyer — Partner,  Dy- 
kema.  Gossett,  Spencer,  Goodnow,  and  Trigg; 
Past  President,  American  Bar  Association. 

Executive  Director,  David  H.  McAfee. 
Introduction 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  and 
the  Salary  Act  of  1967  provide  that  the  com- 
Iiensatlon  of  government  employees  be  ad- 
ministered on  two  distinctly  different  bases: 

(1)  Career  employees  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, paid  under  the  General  Schedule,  gen- 
erally receive  salary  adjustments  each  year. 
Theee  Increases  are  directly  related  to  private 
enterprise  salary  rates  for  the  same  level  of 
work — the  "Comparability  Principle" — and 
are  based  upon  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
surveys.  They  are  by  far  the  largest  group  of 
Federal  employees;  there  are  1.3  million  of 
them,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $17  billion. 
Periodic  reevaluatlon  of  positions  In  this 
category  are  the  responsibility  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

(2)  The  compensation  of  top  officials  In 
the  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial 
branches '  of  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  subject  to  adjustment  In  March 
of  every  fourth  year  with  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
This  period  was  temporarily  extended  from 
4  to  6  years  by  action  of  the  President  last 
fall.  The  Executive  Schedule  speclfiee  the 
salary  rates  of  approximately  2,800  officials 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $100  million.  The 
only  regular  review  of  position  value  rela- 
tionships In  the  Executive  Schedule  is 
lodged  with  this  quadrennial  Commission,  a 
weakness  discussed  under  the  heading  "The 
Commission's  Responsibilities". 

The  normal  4-  and  present  6-year  lag  In 
■alary  adjustments  between  the  two  groups 
of  Federal  employees  might  have  been  ac- 
ceptable m  an  Inflatlonless  economy,  or  If 
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the  two  systems  were  Independent  of  each 
other.  However,  neither  condition  Is  pres- 
ent today.  Indeed,  the  upward  pressure  of 
salary  rates  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  on  the  General  Schedule  has  cre- 
ated a  severe  salary  compression  among 
career  employees  holding  many  of  the  most 
responsible  executive  positions  In  the  Fed- 
eral service.  The  compression  results  from 
the  legal  limitation  that  no  employee  In  the 
General  Schedule  may  be  paid  more  than 
the  lowest  salary  In  the  Executive  Schedule 
(Level  V) . 

This  problem  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  later,  but  two  related  facts  should 
serve  at  this  point  to  xinderscor©  Its  Impor- 
tance: 

Today's  Level  V  compensation  of  $36,000 — 
the  lowest  In  the  Executive  Schedule — be- 
came effective  in  March  1969.  At  that  time, 
the  "comparabUlty"  salary  rate  for  the  top 
grade — GS-18— In  the  General  Schedule  was 
$30,239.  As  of  January  1973,  the  "compara- 
bility" rate  for  this  grade  had  risen  to 
$41,734. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  4-year-old  $36.- 
OCO  Level  V  "celling,"  every  Federal  execu- 
tive In  GS  Grades  18  and  17  U  paid  at  the 
$36,000  ■ceiling,"  despite  the  higher  "com- 
parability" rates.  Moreover,  nearly  half  of 
those  In  Grade  16  are  also  at  this  $36,000 
salary  rate.  Thus,  when  these  GS  18-17-16 
"Supergrade"  Jobs  are  valued  by  BLB  surveys 
at  private  enterprise  rates,  they  are  shown 
to  be  "worth"  up  to  16  percent  more  In  to- 
day's market  than  the  statutory  "celling" 
permits  them  to  be  paid. 

One  result  of  this  compression  Is  that  there 
are  numerous  Instances  In  the  Civil  Service 
where  two.  or  even  three,  levels  of  position 
responsibility  all  receive  the  same  salary.  In 
other  words,  the  supervisor  and  his  subordi- 
nate, and  sometimes  the  tatter's  subordinate. 
each  receives  a  $36,000  salary! 

The  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries  1e  deeply  concerned  by 
this  condition  on  two  counts.  The  first,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  motivation  of  career  execu- 
tives to  accept  greater  responsibility  is  being 
undermined  when  subordinates  are  paid  as 
much  as  their  superiors. 

The  second  concern  is  of  even  greater  Im- 
portance, for  it  Involves  the  repudiation  of 
a  moral  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  career 
employees.  The  Congress  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  In  Civil 
Service,  as  well  as  an  annual  salary  review. 
Yet  both  principles  are  being  violated  as  ap- 
plied to  "Supergrades"  at  the  top  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  (Tlie  Commission  must  as- 
sume, as  things  stand  today,  that  position 
values  at  the  top  of  the  Civil  Service  have 
been  soundly  evaluated  both  internally  and 
In  comparison  with  the  outside  world  or  pri- 
vate enterprise.) 

The  Commission's  responsibilities 

The  Act  creating  the  Commission  (see  Ap- 
pendix A)  had  two  key  provisions  bearing 
on  its  responsibilities  when  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President; 

It  should  determine  "appropriate  pay  lev- 
els and  relationships  between  and  among 
positions"  In  the  Execotlve  Schedule.' 

It  should  determine  "appropriate  pay  re- 
lationships" between  the  Executive  Schedule 
and  the  General  Schedule. 

The  Commission  Interprets  these  provisions 
to  mean  it  should  (1;  determine  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  pay  changes  for  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  (2)  determine  and  recommend 
changes  in  salary  relattonshlps  among  posi- 
tions within  this  structure,  and  (3)  deter- 
mine and  recommend  changes  In  salary  re- 
lationships between  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  the  top  grades  In 
the  General  Schedule. 

The  Commission  has  fulfilled  the  first  of 
these  responsibilities,  »nd  Its  recommenda- 
tions appear  in  subsequent  sections  of  this 
report  along  with  supporting  data. 
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In  common  with  the  previous  Commission 
however,  we  have  found  the  other  two  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  mtvJor  undertakings.  For 
example,  if  the  Commission  were  to  evaluate 
whether  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  one  D«. 
partment  should  be  In  the  same  or  a  dlfler- 
ent  level  aa  compared  with  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  another  Department,  it  would  be 
essential  to  know  the  relative  contribution 
to  national  programs  and  objectives  of  each 
position's  responsibility  and  authority,  as 
weU  as  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  each 
must  brUig  to  bear  on  its  own  decislonmak- 
Ing  process.  The  Commission  Is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  amone 
the  scores  of  positions  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  because  of  time  and  budget  limita- 
tions. 

Given  more  time  and  a  larger  budget  a 
soundly  based  evaluation  of  positions  in  the 
Executive  Schedule  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
desirable.  For  example,  a  number  of  E.xecu- 
tlve  level  positions  have  been  called  to  our 
attention  that  seem  to  be  ranked  one  or  more 
levels  higher  than  appears  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  their  present  contributions  to  na- 
tional programs  and  objectives.  There  prob- 
ably  are  other  positions  ranked  too  low  by 
the  same  standard  of  comparison. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent  Executive  Schedule  positions  Involved 
In  such  an  evaluatlc  a  process  would  be  rela- 
tively small,  probably  not  exceeding  several 
score.  However,  It  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish some  common  measures  of  value 
other  than  position  title,  to  assess  the  dif- 
ference In  value  among  the  great  variety  of 
functions  carried  on  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Insuring  sound  pay  relationships  between 
the  bottom  of  the  Executive  Schedule  and 
the  top  of  the  General  Schedule — the  third 
of  the  Commission's  responsibilities — is  a 
more  massive  undertaking.  The  "several 
scores"  of  different  Jobs  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  would  need  to  be  evaluated  in  rela- 
tion to  perhaps  a  few  hundred  different  dosI- 
tlon  responsibilities  In  the  top  grades  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

More  Importantly,  common  yardsticks  of 
position  value  for  the  two  systems  would 
need  to  be  developed  to  Insure  that  the  In- 
evitable downgrading  of  some  positions  and 
upgrading  of  other  would  have  an  acceptable 
internal  rationale.  Federal  employees  In  Gen- 
erel  Schedule  Grades  17  and  18  are  usually 
direct  subordinates  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, Comptrollers,  or  General  Counsels  in 
Executive  Schedule  Levels  IV  and  V.  TTiere- 
fore,  such  action  woiUd  be  a  helpful  first 
step — and  a  desirable  one — toward  a  better 
integration  of  the  two  eystema. 

Today,  however,  no  standing  body  has  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  the  Congress  that 
positions  At  the  bottom  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  and  the  top  o(f  the  General  Sched- 
ule are  reasonably  valued  In  relation  to  each 
other.  Persons  familiar  with  Job  values  In 
the  Federal  Government  have  Informed  u« 
that  there  are  a  number  of  positions  In  OS- 
IS — and  possibly  GS-17— that  are  distinctly 
more  valuable  by  any  reasonable  criterion 
than  some  Jobs  now  ranked  in  Level  V.  Yet 
such  a  demotlvatlonal  condition  of  equal  pay 
for  unequal  work  Is  presently  not  subject  to 
periodic  review,  unless  this  Commission  as- 
sumes that  responsibility,  and,  as  noted 
above,  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  an  ade- 
quate budget  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  previous  Commission's  findings 
The  earlier  Commission's  report,  dated  De- 
cember 1968,  recommended  substantial  sal- 
ary Increases  in  the  Executive  Schedule  that 
were  designed  to  (a)  attract  people  of  high 
competence  to  Government  service,  and  (b) 
provide  salary  differentials  between  the  vari- 
ous position  Levels  more  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  discharged.  It  was  the 
Commission's  Judgment  that  the  then  exist- 
ing pay  structure  was  out-dated.  The  recom- 
mended Increases  were  regarded  In  part  as  s 
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catch-up,  and  were  also  expected  to  establish 
t  more  reasonable  relationship  with  1968 
values.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

These  recommendations  In  the  1968  report 
were,  with  a  single  exception,  substantially 
reduced  by  the  President.  The  table  below 
Bhows  the  actual  1968  Executive  Salary 
Schedule,  the  recommended  salaries,  and 
those  finally  enacted.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

THE  EXECUTIVE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 


1969 
1968    recom  men- 
actual  datlon 


1969 
enacted 


Level  I $35,000 

Level  II 30,000 

Level  III 29,500 

Level  IV 28,750 

UvelV 28,000 


$60,000 

$60,000 

50,000 

42,  500 

46, 000 

40, 000 

43,000 

38,000 

40,000 

36.000 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  only  the 
Level  I  salary  rate — Cabinet  Secretaries — 
was  accepted  as  recommended.  All  other  posi- 
tions In  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches  received  pay  Increases  in  March 
1969  that  were  markedly  below  what  that 
Commission  felt  were  reasonable.  Further- 
more, the  Improvement  In  salary  differentials 
between  the  various  position  levels  antici- 
pated by  the  Commission  was  materially 
modified  by  the  President's  reductions. 
?a,y  trends  since  the  1968  Commission  report 

Under  existing  statutes,  any  changes  made 
In  Executive  Schedule  salaries  as  a  result 
of  the  present  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions will  not  become  effective  until  March 
1974.  This  means  5  years  will  have  elapsed 
since  Federal  Judges,  Members  of  Congress, 
executives  running  major  Government  de- 
partments, et  al. — received  their  last  salary 
increases. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Inflation  has  been 
severe.  The  Consoimer  Price  Index  complied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  risen 
from  106.7  In  January  1969  to  127.7  In  Janu- 
»ry  1973.  Thus,  in  the  last  four  years  alone, 
consumer  prices  have  risen  20  percent.  This 
means  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  Level 
IV,  who  frequently  Is  recruited  from  Industry, 
has  seen  the  purchtislng  power  of  his  $38,000 
salary  drop  In  these  years  to  $31,750.  And  by 
the  time  his  salary  Is  adjusted  in  March 
1974,  Its  purchasing  power  may  well  have 
decreased  25  percent  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue. Meanwhile,  of  coimse,  his  counterparts 
In  Industry  have  typically  had  their  purchas- 
ing power  maintained  by  annual  pay  In- 
creases, as  we  shall  see. 

To  provide  a  sound  basis  for  deciding  on  a 
reasonable  salary  Increase  recommendation 
for  the  Executive  Schedule,  the  Commission 
assembled  compensation  data  from  many 
segments  of  the  national  economy.  As  might 
be  expected,  we  found  available  surveys  had 
varying  terminal  dates  and  covered  varying 
time  periods  that  did  not  exactly  meet  our 
needs.  However,  In  common  with  the  earlier 
Commission,  we  regard  such  data  as  a  guide 
to  arriving  at  a  Judgment,  rather  than  a 
precise  measure. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  accepted 
the  fact  that  5-year  data  matching  the  1969- 
1974  period  under  consideration  were  simply 
unavailable.  Indeed,  even  Industry-wide  1972 
salary  information  will  not  be  ready  until 
after  our  report  is  completed.  Therefore,  we 
chose  the  latest  4  years  for  which  data  are 
available— 1967  to  1971— as  our  basic  yard- 
stick. And.  In  the  Interest  of  both  reason- 
ableness and  fairness,  we  have  added  6.5 
percent — the  Phase  n  "GuldeUne" — to  all 
4-year  data  to  round  out  the  5-year8.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  table  on  pages  8  and  7  shows  the  per- 
cent Increase  In  salaries  over  this  6-year  pe- 
riod of  a  sizeable  cross-section  of  the  econ- 
omy.* During  these  same  5-year8,  the  salary 
•tructure  of  the  Federal  General  Schedule 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


also  Increased  each  year.  On  the  same  basis 
as  the  foregoing,  for  example,  the  change  In 
the  General  Schedule  was  as  follows: 
[In  percent! 

General  Schedule  Pour  years  1967-1971: 
+  28.5. 
General  Schedule  Five-year  total:  -f  84.0. 

SALARY  TRENDS  IN  NON-FEDERAL  SECTORS  OF  THE 
ECONOMY,  1967-72 

|ln  percent) 


Industry 


5  years 
5  years  (1972  esti- 
1967-71  mate  5.5 

(actual)  percent) 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Executives:' 

Manufacturing: 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Utilities 

Construction 

Finance  and  insurance 

Billion  dollar  companies 

Average— all  industries 

Average — 80  large  companies'. 
White  collar  workers:' 

Clerical 

Junior  professional  and  mana- 
gerial  

Senior  professional  and  mana- 
gerial  

Blue  cellar  workers:' 

Manufacturing— production 

workers 

Building  trades— journeymen... 

Printing  trades 

Local  truck  drivers 

Local  transit— operating  em- 
ployees  

PUBLIC  JURISDICTIONS 

Executives:* 

State  Governors 

Top  5  State  officials 

State  court  judges 

Mayors,  city  and  county  man- 
agers  

State  university  presidents 

Public  school  superintendents.. 
Federal   Reserve  bank  presi- 
dents  — 

Professional  and  managerial:* 
State  employment  security  pro- 
grams: 

State  directors 

Chief  of  benefits 

Director — research       and 

statistics 

State  public  welfare  programs: 
Director— research      and 

statistics 

Director — social  services... 
State  public  health  programs: 
Director — health  statistics.. 

Health  officers 

Director— public       health 

nursing 

State  mental  health  programs: 
Director— vocational  reha- 
bilitation  

Other  Ixal  government:  • 
Urban  public  school  teach- 
ers  

Urban  firemen 

Urban  policemen 


17.5 

23.1 

19.1 

24.6 

22.2 

27.7 

20.7 

26.2 

26.0 

31.5 

3.7 

9.2 

26.3 

31.8 

16.3 

21.8 

20.3 

25.8 

22.0 

27.5 

25.1 

30.6 

26.4 

31.9 

25.3 

30.8 

28.0 

33.5 

44.0 

49.5 

33.0 

38.5 

38.0 

A3. 5 

36.0 


41.5 


21.0 
24.0 
21.0 

26.5 
29.5 
26.5 

28.0 

20.0 
31.0 

33.5 
25.5 
36.5 

22.0 


27.5 


34.0 
30.0 

39.5 
35.5 

31.0 

36.5 

28.0 
32.0 

33.5 
37.5 

26.0 
31.0 

31.5 
36.5 

28.0 

33.5 

34.0 

39.5 

31.0 
36.0 
35.0 

36.5 
41.5 
40.5 

'  American    Management    Association    (average    for    8,800 
executives  in  1,526  companies). 
>  McKinsey  &  Co.  (40,000  executives  in  80  large  companies). 
'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
*  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  28.5-percent 
Increase  during  the  1967-1971  period  Includes 
approximately  5.0  percent  as  the  "catch-up" 
needed  to  equal  private  enterprise  rates  for 
the  same  level  of  work  as  determined  by  the 
Bxireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  an  action  required 
by  the  "Comparability  Principle"  of  the  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967.  If  this  6.0  percent  were  de- 
ducted, the  5-year  total  increase  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  would  become  29  percent. 

The  Commissioners  felt  uneasy  about  ac- 
cepting these  substantial  Increases  at  face 
value.  We  recognized  that  salary  data  for 
1967  and  1968  predate  the  last  Executive 
Scbedtile  Increase  In  March  1069.  But  more 


Importantly,  1967  was  a  fair  profit  year  and 
1968  a  relatively  high  profit  year  for  industry, 
and  above-average  bonuses  paid  to  execu- 
tives might  have  unduly  Infiated  results. 

Therefore,  we  reconstructed  such  l.nforroa- 
tlon  as  we  could — for  a  number  of  surveys 
were  unavailable — to  eliminate  1967  and 
1968.  Doing  so  meant  our  base  Information 
period  dropped  from  4  years  to  3.  hence  It 
became  necessary  to  estimate  salary  changes 
for  both  1972  and  1973.  To  be  conservative. 
we  used  the  5.5-percent  "GiUdellne"  of  Phase 
n  in  both  years. 

In  these  terms,  the  5 -year  pay  Increases 
that  are  projected— 3  years  actual.  2  years 
estimated — can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  COMPENSATION  INCREASES 
[In  percent] 


Private  enterprise 


3  years  actual 
1969-72 


Plus  2  years 
compounded 
at  5.5  percent 


Executives 

Clerical  workers '..'.'.'.'. 

Junior  professional  and  niana^" 
genal 

Senior  professionaf  and  mana- 
gerial  

Production  workers  (manuf'ac-' 
turing) 


16.0 
18.1 

17.4 

17.7 

19.5 


29.1 
31.4 

30.7 

31.0 

33.0 


These  data  indicate  both  time  periods  used 
to  assess  past  pay  Increases  lead  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  conclusion:  that  30  percent 
Is  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  actual  increase 
in  compensation  that  wUl  have  occurred  in 
the  5  years  ending  in  March  1974.  Colncl- 
dentally,  annualizing  and  compounding  the 
Phase  II  "Guideline'  of  5.5  percent  over  6 
years  turns  out  to  be  30.7  percent 

State  and  local  government  pay  levels 

Another  way  of  evaluating  the  adequacy  of 
the  current  Executive  Schedule  Is  to  compare 
It  with  pay  levels  In  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. These  smaller  government  bodies  had 
on  March  31,  1972,  some  1.858  Jobs  paid  in 
excess  of  S36.000— the  bottom  rate  of  the 
Executive  Schedule.  Even  more  significant  Is 
the  fact  that  59  percent  (1,094)  of  these  state 
and  local  Jobs  were  paid  $40,000  or  more. 
Although  available  data  are  not  In  a  form 
to  provide  a  precise  measure  (See  Appendix 
D-V,  page  57) ,  It  Is  clear  that  upwards  of  650 
state  and  local  fob  holders  are  paid  more  than 
U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  receive  today! 

The  point  Is,  of  course,  that  the  need  for 
talent  to  run  these  smaller  government  bodies 
has  resulted  In  major  salary  increases  over 
the  past  decade.  This  surely  raises  a  question 
of  relative  value;  either  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment executives  are  overvalued,  or  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators — responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  country-  as  a  whole — are 
undervalued. 

The  years  ahead 

These  analyses  Indicate  that  executive 
compensation  in  Industry,  and  among  state 
and  local  governments  wUl  have  advanced 
approximately  30  percent  in  the  5  vears  end- 
ed March  1974.  In  the  4  yeara  alreadv 
elapsed,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  more  than 
20  percent. 

To  clarify  Its  own  thinking  concerning  the 
future  Impact  of  the  Federal  Government's 
two  pay  systems,  the  Commission  used  these 
two  figures  as  a  basis  for  some  exploratory 
forecasts.  We  assumed,  reasonably  in  our 
Judgment,  that  salary  trends  In  tlie  private 
economy  will  advance  the  General  Schedule 
5.5  percent  in  each  of  the  next  2  years,  and 
6.0  percent  in  each  of  the  following  2  years. 
This  would  raise  the  G&-18  "comparability" 
salary  level  to  $51,00  in  October  1976.  Then 
to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  we  pro- 
jected an  increase  In  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  at  both  20  percent  and  30  percent. 

On  this  basis,  the  relationship  between  the 
bottom  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (Level  V) 
and  the  top  of  the  General  Schedule  (GS- 
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18)   would  be  as  follows  during  the  next  4 
years: 


March  4,  1974 


GS-lg 

Level  V 

ncreasa 

At  20 
percent 

At  30 
percent 

January  1973' 

January  1974 

J41,734 
44, 025 
46,450 
48.  775 
52,  200 

«S,000 

42,  200 

43,  200 
43, 200 
43,  200 

^36,000 
46  800 

Octob«f  1974 

46.800 
46,800 

Octo  bar  1975 

October  1976 

46  800 

'  The  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  provides  ttiat 
adjustment  of  the  General  Schedule  (and  related  Schedules)  be 
made  jn  October.  However,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  the  President 
ordered  the  October  1972  adjustment  be  deferred  until  January 
1973.  Our  projection  assumes  that  the  October  1973  adjustment 
will  also  be  deferred  until  January  1974  because  of  the  extension 
ot  the  Stabilization  Act. 

Wbat  tbla  table  indicates,  of  course,  Is 
that  even  a  30- percent  pay  boost  for  the  E.x- 
ecutlve  Schedule  provides  only  2  years  relief 
from  compression  for  key  General  Schedule 
positions.  A  20-percent  pay  increase  is  wiped 
out  as  a  "decompression"  agent  before  It  even 
becomes  effective.  And  the  next  quadrennial 
Commission  will  not  meet  for  3  or  4  more 
years. 

This  table  also  demonstrates  that  if  no 
Increase  in  the  Executive  Schedule  Is  agreed 
upon  for  payment  In  March  1974,  GS-18  will 
be  paid  815,200  below  Its  "comparability" 
rate  by  October  1978.  Furthermore,  28.000 
employees  in  GS-18,  17,  16,  15  and  the  top  of 
GS-14  would  all  be  paid  the  same  836,000  In 
1976. 

The  substantial  differential  between  actual 
and  "comparability"  pay  of  top  career  em- 
ployees in  the  upper  grades  creates  an  in- 
centive for  early  retirement  that  may  act  to 
drain  off  needed  talent.  Indeed,  one  Agency 
bead  has  told  us  thl"?  Is  already  happening. 
and  that  the  rate  will  increase  u.Uess  the 
pay  gap  Is  closed.  As  he  put  it,  "the  good  men 
go  first". 

This  condition  results  from  several  key 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  Career  employees  may  retire  at  age  55 
with  30  years  of  service.  The  size  of  the  ladi- 
vidual's  retirement  annuity  is  based  on  the 
average  of  his  three  highest  annual  salaries. 
In  addition,  pensions  of  all  retired  employees 
are  Increased  whenever  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rises  3  percent  or  more  over  a  base 
date,  and  a  l -percent  premium  Is  added  to 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  ensuing  2 
months.  There  will  be  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  July  1973,  for  example,  of  6.1 
percent.  Any  employee  who  retires  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  will  be  eligible  to  receive  this 
adjustment  in  his  annuity. 

Thus  a  career  employee  whose  pay  rate  has 
been  frozen  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
tire Immediately  on  a  larger  annuity  than 
he  could  obtain  by  continuing  on  the  Job  for 
several  more  years.  Even  a  substantial  future 
pay  Increase  would  require  a  considerable 
period  before  the  3-year  average  would  pro- 
duce an  annuity  equal  to  the  annuity  he 
could  get  this  year,  particularly  when  his 
own  contributions — 7  percent  of  salary — are 
taken  into  accovmt. 

Unless  the  system  is  changed,  therefore, 
the  recurring  compression  of  career  pav  rates 
at  the  top  of  the  General  Schedule  may  well 
rosTilt  in  the  early  retirement  of  the  better 
career  executives  who  at  age  55  can  find  non- 
federal employment  to  supplement  their 
retirement  Income. 

The  Importance  of  these  top  career  service 
positions  to  the  running  of  ovir  government 
Is  not  always  recognized.  One  Commissioner 
made  a  study  of  job  turnover  among  Under 
Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the 
first  4-year  term  of  the  three  most  recent 
President?;  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon.  The 
tenure  of  the  600  Individuals  holding  posi- 
tions dtirlng  these  12  years  were  as  follows: 


T»„„~.  1       ♦w       ,o  .^  Percent     bUlty  differential  between  Levels  in  the  & 

Tenure  less  than  12  months. 20     eoutive    Schedule    is    substentlallv    mt«?" 

Tenure  12  to  24  months.. 33  than  these  percentage*  indicated      ^    ^''*' 

Tenure  over  24  mouths 47  Purthen^ore.  th^are  changes  within  the 

More  than  half  of  the  Under  Secretaries  ^eoutive  Schedule  Itself  that  should  be 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  thus  held  their  Jobs  °^^*<le-  Tb®  value  of  many  Jobs  has  been  al- 
less  than  2  years,  and  one  In  five  changed  ^^^  ^V  changing  national  priorities  and 
Jobs  In  less  than  a  year.  Checks  made  by  the  leadership  needs,  hence  their  value  relation- 
Commission  indicate  that  industry  regards  ships  should  be  readjtisted. 
2  years  as  a  reasonable  "learning  period"  However,  the  Commission  does  not  be- 
when  an  executive  moves  from  one  func-  "®^'®  ^^^^  '^  *^  appropriate  time  to  make 
tional  responsibility  to  another,  or  one  type  *^®  substantial  salary  increases  needed  to 
of  business  to  another— which  is  the  position  ^''^^ct  these  adjustments.  While  relativelv 
In  which  most  new  Under  Secretaries  and  "'^  '"  number,  such  pay  boosts  would  be 
Assistant  Secretaries  find  themselves  upon  coming  during  a  period  of  sharply  rlsine 
Joining  the  Executive  Branch.  Government  "^^^^  costs,  and  would  be  difficult  for  the 
sources  tell  us  that  only  the  specialists  (taxes  Public  to  understand.  Furthermore,  as  lead- 
medicine,  etc.)  are  likely  to  "get  on  top  of  ^"  °^  *^®  Federal  Government,  officials  of 
their  Job"  In  less  than  18  months.  ^^  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial 
A  more  important,  and  less  understood  Job-  ^''anches  should  set  an  unmlstakeable  ex- 
tenure  statistic  has  to  do  with  the  time  a  ^'"P'®  ^°'  *'l  ol  us.  These  are  powerful  argu- 
boss  and  his  subordinate  work  together  (The  ^^^^^s,  in  otir  view,  for  recommending  both 
superior  needs  time  to  assess  the  effective-  ™o<?f ration  and  uniformity  In  salary  change 
ness  of  his  subordinate,  and  teach  him  the  ^^^^^  *^^^- 

Job;  the  subordinate  needs  time  to  learn  his  Executives    In    induBtry,    state    and   local 

new  Job,  and  decide  how  to  work  with  his  new  governments  have  had   their  compensation 

boss.)   When  the  number  of  months  AssLst-  t."creased  approximately  30  percent  In  the 

ant  Secretaries  worked  with  Under  Secretar-  ^''{^^J  period  under  review.  And,  as  has  been 

ies  during  the  first  full  term  of  these  three  "oted,  compounding  the  Phase  n  5.5  oer- 

Presideuts  is  compared  over  the  same  time  ^           Guideline"  for  the  period  equals  30.7 

span,  the  results  are  as  follows-  percent.    Because   of   our   decision   to  keep 

„.    .     .  ^       ,^                                ■  salary  changes  within  the  Phase  11  "Guide- 

Worked  together:                                    Percent  Une,"  30  percent  marks  the  unper  limit  of 

Less  than  12  mouths... 39  a  general   pay   Increase   considered   by  the 

Twelve  to  24  months 33  Commission  this  year. 

Over  24  months.. 23  Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 

In  other  words,  when  "on  the  Job  tenure"  hTh '?*  have  voted  for  a  30  percent  increase 

becomes  "superior-subordinate  tenure"    the  k.        .  ,  "^  ^^"  ^""^  °^^  expectation  that  a 

number  of  Under  Seoretaries  and  Assistant  ar'^ouid    h'Hif  nn   (^^^"^'"endation  No. 

Secretaries  with  less  than  12  months  tenure  Uur-h  Int,..  tl^t^"'^"*   *^^^   y^^"- 

working  together  approximately  doubles   On  iv  r^rtn.t  1°''  '^V  !  ^^^^^^^ress  would  sharp- 

the  other  hand,  only  one  In  four  worked  to-  Zil^^V         f     °^«°^Pfesslon,  and  per- 

gether  more  then  2  'years.  The  turnover  is^  Se  wimn'2' y'eaS''  °'  ''''  "^'''^""^'^  ^'=^^- 

high  as  to  raise  a  question  of  the  working'  T  y^'^^^  ^  years. 

effectiveness  of  such  a  "^ai^"           ^''^^^S.  1  Increase  salaries  in  the  Executive  Sched- 

It  is  recognized  that  a  number  of  nromo-  rl"  1*^"     AV'^t^''  ^°^*  °f  "''"'"^  advance. 

tions  occur  among  the  official  of  everv  Ad  .,  ^  .'''^"T.f*  ^.^*  °^''**"^  "^^^  ^°'"  '"°de«- 

ministration.  This  obtlously  Leeds  up  ^ne  viron^P^f 'I  '"^  *^*  P/>f'""*  economic  en- 

m^nmes   S^   im^r^n.f  ^fr'^-r  '^^^']i'?  *^*°   ^^'^  a^o^n*   would   mean^ontlnued 

^e!uuv^          In^PO'^iice  of  "Supergrade"  compression  among  career  employees  almoet 

T„rt,,<.»,,i  „»„      ,,              ^  from  the  day  the  Increase  became  effective 

toi  limited  Tur^J^fZT"^  '^  '^°''''''  '^  ^°'  ^'^^'^P^"''   *  20-percent   Increase   would 

e^cume  t,   1,^H^!  !^^       ff  "  ^Pf^'^l^g  "-^'^^  Level  V  to  $43,200  on  January  1,  1974. 

executive  to  Judge  either  the  capability  or  at  which  time  Grade   18  would  be  $44  025 

^flil^'^''^   °,    ^^  }''^^    *^®   ^^^^'■'y   °"^-  °°-  *^®  ^'^^  °^  Commission  forecasts  shown 

standing    or   clearly   Inadequate    executives  in  the  Table  on  page  17.  We  regard  a  20- 

m.»w  '^t\°^  ^e  ^^  ^^   worked  previously,  percent    pay   Increase    as   too    small    to   be 

With  aU  the  complejdtles— including  those  realistic. 

political— found  In  the  Federal  Government,  The  Commission  recommends  a  25  percent 

the   time  span   for  judging  capabUlty  and  salary    increase    to   restore    the   purchasing 

perrormance  might  wail  be  even  longer.  power  of  Executive  Levels  n,  in   iv  and  V 

The  point  Is,  of  course,  that  If  even  40  and  equivalent  positions  In  the 'Legislative 
percent  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  not  and  Judicial  branches.  We  recommend  a 
on  the  Job  long  enough  to  feel  comfortable  smaller  percentage  Increase  for  Cabinet  Sec- 
making  the  decisions  facing  them,  the  ca-  retarles,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
reer  executives  on  their  staff  become  very  Court  and  Associate  Justices,  but  a  dollar 
hnportant  Indeed.  Until  something  can  be  Increase  that  approximately  maintains  the 
done  to  reduce  turnover  at  the  Assistant  present  dollar  relationship  of  these  positions 
Secretary  level,  therefore.  It  is  critical  that  "W'ltb  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Schediile. 
the  quality  of  the  executive  talents  in  OS-  The  reason  for  the  smaller  percentage  In- 
17  and  18  be  above  average.  And  one  of  the  crease  recommended  for  Secretaries  and  Jus- 
more  effective  ways  of  accomplishing  this  'Ices  Is  to  restore  what  this  Commission  and 
objective  is  to  see  that  these  executives  do  its  predecessor  considered  a  more  reasonable 
not  feel  OTndemned  to  having  their  pay-  value  relationship  between  these  positions 
kV,?^.?,  ,  V'^  aBTeed-upon  "compara-  and  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The 
bUlty  level  most  of  the  time!  previous  Commission,  for  example,  recom- 
Recommendattoru  mended  a  salary  of  $60,000  for  Level  I  and 

This  Commission  believes,  as  Its  predeces-  $50,000  for  Level  H.  The  recommended  71- 

sor  did,  that  the  existing  compression  be-  percent  Increase  for  Level  I  was  left  un- 

tween  Levels  In  the  executive  Schedule  la  changed  but  the  President  reduced  the  rec- 

both  unreasonable  and  demotlvatlng.  Only  ommendatlon  for  Level  II  to  $42,500 — a  42- 

6  or  6  percentage  points,  for  example,  sep-  percent  increase. 

arate  the  salaries  of  Levels  n,  III,  IV,  and  This   Commission   beUevea   a   $10,000  in- 

V.  By  any  normal  standard,  the  responsl-  crease  for  the  Secretaries  and  Justices  H 
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$60,000 

$70, 000 

42,500 

53,000 

40.000 

50.000 

38, 000 

47.500 

36,000 

45,000 

equitable  In  view  of  the  unusually  large  pay 
raise  they  received  4  years  ago. 

The  Commission  is  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  current  level  of  compensation  paid 
Federal  Judges.  They  are  career  employees 
with  little  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
Judicial  salaries.  During  the  past  4  years  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  without  com- 
pensating salary  increases  have  intensified 
the  economic  pressures  and  financial  sacri- 
fices required  for  Judicial  services.  Judges  are 
recruited  from  a  well-paid  profession  and  the 
difficulty  of  attracting  outstanding  lawyers 
to  the  Federal  bench  and  retaining  them  Is 
Increasing  as  Judicial  compensation  falls 
further  behind  that  of  practicing  lawyers. 

Accordingly,  should  either  the  President 
or  the  Congress  decide  to  modify  or  reject 
the  salary  rate  we  recommend  for  Members 
of  Congress,  we  earnestly  urge  that  our  rec- 
ommendations for  the  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges  (and  of  officials  of  the  Executive 
branch  as  well)  be  approved. 

The  1970  law  creating  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  added  members  of  Its  Board 
of  Governors  to  the  list  of  positions  for 
which  this  Commission  is  to  make  salary 
recommendations.  At  that  time,  their  com- 
pensation was  set  at  $10,000  plus  $300  for 
each  Board  meeting  attonded,  not  to  exceed 
30  meetings  a  year.  The  Postal  Service  is 
still  in  a  developmental  stage  as  a  separate 
corporation.  The  Commission  believes  the 
current  compensation  of  the  Board  Is  reason- 
able under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  new  Executive  Schedule  would  com- 
pare as  follows  with  the  present  Schedule: 

Present  rate     Proposed  rate 


Level  I... 
Level  II. 
Level  III. 
Level  IV. 
Level  v.. 


On  this  basis,  the  cost  of  the  recommended 
adjustment  for  the  three  branches  would  be 
$25  million  annually. 

The  specific  salaries  we  recommend  for 
officials  included  in  the  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appear  below  and  continue  on  next 
page. 

Executive  salary  recommendations 
Executive  branch 

Heads  of  Departments,  Level  I,  $70,000. 

Agency  Heads  and  other  Level  II  positions 
J53,000. 

Under  Secretaries  and  other  Level  in  posi- 
tions $50,000. 

Assistant  Secretaries  and  other  Level  IV 
positions  $47,500. 

Major  Bureau  Heads  and  other  Level  V 
positions  $45,000. 

Legislative  branch 

Senator.";,  Representatives,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  $53,000. 

The  Comptroller  General  $53,000. 

The  Assistant  Comptroller  General  $60,000. 

The  Public  Printer,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  General  Accounting  Office  $47,000. 

The  Deputy  Public  Printer,  Deputy  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  and  Assistant  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  $45,000. 

Judicial  branch 

The  Chief  Jtistlce  of  the  United  States 
$73,500. 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
$70,000. 

Judges,  Circuit  Courts,  Court  of  Claims, 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  $53,000. 

Judges,  District  Courts,  Customs  Court, 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Director. 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  $50,000. 


Commissioners,   Court   of   Claims   $45,000. 

Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  $45,000. 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy — full  time — a 
maximum  of  $45,000. 

Referees  In  Bankruptcy — part  time — a 
maximum  of  $22,500. 

Magistrates — full  time — a  maximum  of 
$45,000. 

Magistrates — part  time — a  maximum  ot 
$15,000.* 

United  States  Postal  Service 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors — 
$10,000  (no  increase) . 

2.  Add  Top  Legislative  Officers  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  is  not  now  responsible 
for  recommending  salaries  paid  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  Pro  Tempore,  the 
Speaker,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders.  However,  since  these  positions  are, 
in  fact,  at  the  top  of  the  official  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government,  real  Inequity 
would  result  if  they  were  not  moved  up  In 
consonance  with  our  recommendations. 
Since  the  Commission  must  take  these  po- 
sitions into  account  In  Its  deliberations  In 
any  event,  we  recommend  that  they  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Commission's  responsibility  in 
the  future. 

3.  Establish  a  Biennial  Commission. 

We  recognize  the  proposed  25-percent  sal- 
ary increase  will  mean  a  renewal  of  com- 
pression at  the  GS-18  level  very  soon  after 
the  change  becomes  effective.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  believes  renewed  compres- 
sion would  have  the  effect  of  further  under- 
mining the  credibility  of  the  principles  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  and  annual  salary 
adjustments  established  by  the  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  need  for  highly  qualified  talent 
in  the  "Supergrades"  to  offset  the  effect  of 
extremely  rapid  turnover  among  Under  and 
Assistant  Secretaries,  permitting  another 
round  of  compression  In  the  top  grades  of 
the  General  Schedule  would  certainly  be 
counterproductive. 

To  cushion  the  recurring  "compression 
crunch,"  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
present  quadrennial  Conunlsslon  be  replaced 
by  a  biennial  Commission  that  would  meet 
in  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  late  In  that  year 
so  that  a  further  adjustment  of  these  sal- 
aries could  be  considered  for  1975.  At  that 
time,  inequities  within  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule could  be  evaluated  by  the  new  Commis- 
sion and  corrected. 

A  2-year  cycle  of  decision  in  adjusting  the 
compensation  of  the  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  Is  essential,  In  our 
view,  if  recurring  compression  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. A  system  Involving  salary  changes 
every  4  years  Is  simply  Incompatible  with 
one  that  is  adjusted  each  year  during  an 
Infiationary  period,  particularly  when  the 
4-year  system  "puts  a  Ud  on"  the  1-year 
system.  A  2-year  cycle  of  adjustment  for 
the  Executive  Schedule  reduces  the  distor- 
tion resulting  from  inflation  by  half,  mak- 
ing such  compression  as  does  occur  between 
the  two  Federal  pay  systems  more  tolerable. 
The  2-year  period  also  sharply  reduces  the 
size  of  the  necessary  salary  Increase,  hence 
would  lessen  the  misunderstanding  among 
the  electorate  that  seems  to  follow  any 
boost  in  government  salaries.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  annual  pay  raises  himself,  the 
average  voter  overlooks  the  fact  that  4  years 
normally  elapse  between  Increases  in  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

But  the  principal  advantage  of  the  2-year 
cycle,  of  course.  Is  that  it  would  bring  the 
two  major  Federal  pay  systems  into  closer 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  would  reduce 
to  a  viable  level  the  dissonance  between 
them  occasioned  by  their  1-  and  4-year  pay 
cycles. 
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4.  Integrate  the  Two  Federal  Pay  Struc- 
tures. 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  staf- 
fing the  "Supergrades"  (GS-16,  17  and  18) 
with  strong  executives,  some  means  of  in- 
tegrating these  positions  with  Levels  IV  and 

V  should  be  found.  The  establishment  of  a 
biennial  Commission  v.ould  be  one  step  In 
this  direction,  for  it  permits  a  closer  "cou- 
pling" of  the  two  systems. 

The  next  step,  and  one  we  strongly  recom- 
mend, would  be  to  establish  a  task  force 
to  evaluate  and  integrate  positions  at  the 
top  of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Such  a  re- 
view should  certainly  include  Levels  IV  and 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  probably 
all  of  the  "Supergrades"  in  the  General 
Schedule.  The  primary  objective  of  thta 
review,  of  course,  would  be  to  establish  value 
relationships  between  Jobs  In  both  pay  sys- 
tems In  terms  of  their  relative  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  national  programs  and  ob- 
jectives. 

The  end-product  of  such  a  task  force  would 
be  an  Integrated  position-value  relationship 
among  Jobs  In  the  two  pay  systems.  In  ef- 
fect, therefore,  the  task  force  would  do  what 
this  Commission  cannot  do  as  a  consequence 
of  time  and  budget  limitations: 

Determine  "appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  positions"  in 
the  Executive  Schedtile, 

Determine  "appropriate  pay  relationships" 
between  the  Executive  Schedule  and  top  po- 
sitions in  the  General  Schedule. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  currently  has 
responsibility  for  a  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
"Supergrades,"  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  exercises  a  degree  of  authority 
where  the  Executive  Schedule  is  concerned. 
Therefore,  these  two  groups  might  provide 
the  nucleus  of  manpower  to  staff  such  an 
evaluation  task  force. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  urges  that 
knowledgeable  "outsiders"  be  included  in  the 
task  force  to  give  it  objective  and  disinter- 
ested leadership  in  the  position  evaluation 
process.  We  believe  this  is  necessary  to  Insure 
a  balance  between  government  and  Industry 
experience  in  the  measures  used  to  establish 
position  value.  Outside  expertise  would  also 
be  helpful  in  arbitrating  conflicting  "inside" 
viewpoints  that  are  liable  to  develop. 

Since  OMB  does  not  have  responsibility  for 
a  continuing  review  of  position  relationships 
In  the  Executive  Schedule,  some  ongoing 
means  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  such  a 
structure  is  necessary  once  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  task  force.  In  other  words,  some 
standing  body  Is  needed  In  the  years  ahead 
to  fit  new  positions — created  "  to  reflect 
changing  national  priorities — Into  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. 

MiNORrrY  Views 
(By  Joseph  F.  Meglen  and  Edward  H.  Foley) 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  ihe  Speaker  of 
the    House    of   Representatives   respectively. 

While  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  need  for  cost-of-living  relief  for  mem« 
bers  of  the  Federal  service,  and  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  greatest  need  Is  some  relief  for 
Federal  Judges,  we  must  express  our  dissent 
from  the  majority  recommendations  for  such 
excessive  salary  increases  at  this  time  for  the 
following  reasons. 

The  statutory  function  of  this  report,  as  we 
understand  it.  is  to  serve  as  a  facility  to  the 
President  in  conveying  in  his  next  budget 
message  his  recommendations  as  to  the  rates 
of  pay  he  deems  advisable.  The  President 
has  been  emphatic  in  his  1974  budget 
and  his  review  of  1975  budget  forecasts  in 
imposing  strict  budget  limits  which  he  be- 
lieves essential  to  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy  and  avoiding  accelerated  inflation 
and  Increased  taxes.  Under  these  strictures 
many  existing  governmental  programs  have 
been  curtailed  or  abolished.  Under  these  clr- 
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cumstances.  we  do  not  feel  Justified  at 
this  time  In  recommending  the  proposed 
Increases. 

Joseph  F.  Meclzn. 

Edward  H.  Foley. 


CONCUR&ENCE    AND    CONSENT 

(By  Bernard  O.  Segal.  Joined  In  by  WUUam 
T.  Ooesett  and  by  John  H.  Lyons) 

We  concur  without  reservation  in  Recom- 
mendations 2.  3.  and  4  of  the  Report. 

We  do  not  dissent  from  Recommendation 
1  for  a  25  percent  salary  Increase  to  the 
classes  specified.  Our  reason  for  not  dissent- 
ing Is  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible  ques- 
tion that  the  President  has  been  presented 
with  a  recommendation  having  the  su{>port 
of  a  clear  majority  of  the  Commissioners, 
although  we  believe  that  this  result  would 
follow  In  any  event  since  25  percent  Is  en- 
compassed within  the  higher  percentage  we 
considered  appropriate.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  recommendation  of  25  percent  Is 
unconscionably  low  for  the  classes  of  officials 
to  which  the  recommendation  In  the  Report 
applies.  We  dissent  from  the  failure  to 
recommend  increases  of  at  least  30 
percent,  which  we  regard  as  the  irreducible 
minimum.' 

A  strlXing  and  significant  circumstance 
Is  that  the  reasoning,  and  the  supporting 
statistical  and  other  factual  data,  in  the 
Report  unequivocally  support  a  minimum 
Increase  of  30  percent.  We  shall  cite  but  a 
few  of  the  statements  and  statistics  in  the 
Report  which  illustrate  this.* 

Thus  the  Report  states: 

"...  During  this  same  five  years,  the 
salary  structure  of  the  Federal  General 
Schedule  also  increased  each  year.  On  the 
same  basis  .  .  .  ,  the  change  In  the  General 
Schedule  was  as  follows: 

General  schedule:  ''*',""! 

4  years  1967-71 +28.5 

5-yeartotal '  +34.0 

1  The  report  states  that  approximately  5  percent  of  the  34 
percent  was  "catch-up"  needed  to  equal  private  enterprise 
rates  for  the  same  level  of  work  "  However,  this  is  irrelevant 
to  the  comparison  with  the  situation  of  the  officials  with  whom 
the  Commission  is  concerned,  since  obviously  the  compensation 
for  these  officials  would  need  greater  "catch-up"  to  equal  the 
compensation  of  positions  of  corresponding  importance  and 
responsibility  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Report  terms  the  5.5  percent  estimate 
of  next  years  Increase  to  be  "conservative." 

After  reviewing  compensation  of  execu- 
tives in  industry  and  of  high  level  officials 
In  State  and  local  Government,  the  Report 
concludes : 

"These  analyses  (I.e.,  the  comprehensive 
salary  data  in  the  Report]  indicate  that 
executive  compensation  in  industry,  and 
among  State  and  local  governments,  will 
have  advanced  approximately  30  percent  In 
the  five  years  ended  March   1974   .   .   ." 

And  the  Report  states  further: 

".  .  .  Colncldentally,  annualizing  and 
compounding  the  Phase  II  'Guideline"  of  5  5 
percent  over  five  years  ttirns  out  to  be  30  7 
percent." 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission  and  until  the  laist  draft 
Report  presented  at  the  final  Commission 
meeting,  the  lowest  percentage  increase 
suggested  by  any  Commissioner  or  appearing 
In  any  draft  Report,  was  30  percent."  Indeed, 
In  the  draft  Report  preceding  the  last  one, 
the  Report's  specific  recommendation  was: 

"In  light  of  the  above,  the  Commission 
reconunends  an  across-the-board  Increase  of 
30  percent  .  .  ,  which  approximates  pay  in- 
creases of  industrial  and  State  executives, 
and  the  Phase  II  'Guidelines'  5.5  percent 
compounded  over  five  years." 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been  more 
surprising  than  when,  at  the  twilight  of  the 
Commission's  deliberations,  members,  who 
had  so  strongly  and — consistently  advocated 
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a  minimum  of  30  percent  up  to  then,  for 
the  first  time  proposed  that  this  be  cut  to 
25  percent  stating  this  to  be  the  estimated 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  5- 
year  period  to  March  1974." 

The  only  argument  advanced  in  the  Re- 
port for  this  change  In  position  is  the  ob- 
vious need  for  moderation  implicit  in  the 
present  economic  environment."  We  regard 
this  action  not  as  "moderation"  but  rather 
as  penurlousness."  For  according  to  the  Re- 
port's specific  findings  and  conclusions 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  the  Board's 
present  reduced  recommendation  of  25  per- 
cent is  approximately  23  percent  lower  than 
the  figure  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
Presidents  Phase  II  ■'Guidelines."  and  It  Is 
20  percent  below  executive  compensation  in 
industry  and  State  and  local  governments. 

How  can  it  be  "simple  equity."  as  the  Re- 
port terms  It,  to  deny  to  every  member  of 
three  groups  of  impKJrtant  Government  offi- 
cials Increases  that  would  conform  to  the 
Guidelines  promulgated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  national  pattern  for  execu- 
tives In  Industry  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Report's  belated  reduction  of 
the  proposed  Increases  from  30  percent  to  25 
percent  becomes  even  more  incomprehensi- 
ble In  view  of  its  recognition  of  the  facts 
that  ( 1 )  these  officials  will  have  suffered 
through  5  years  of  one  of  the  greatest  Infia- 
tlonary  periods  in  hiptory  with  no  salary  In- 
creases, and  (2)  even  if  these  officials  receive 
Increases  in  March  1974,  under  present  leg- 
islation they  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
no  salary  Increases  again  during  the  follow- 
ing 3  years  at  least.  In  the  meanwhile.  It  ex- 
ecutives In  industry  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  othar  Federal  Government 
officials,  receive  only  5.5  percent  a  year  dur- 
ing those  3  years,  certainly  a  minimum  pros- 
pect by  any  standard,  their  compensation 
wlU.  by  the  end  of  that  3-year  period,  have 
been  increased  an  additional  17.4  percent. 
The  Report  states  that  the  cost  of  its  rec- 
ommended salaxy  adjustments  would  be  a 
total  of  $25  mlllon.  To  increase  these  salaries 
by  30  percent,  rather  than  25  percent,  would 
cost  the  Government  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion. Can  anyone  argue  that,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Federal  budget  or  other- 
wise, to  grant  this  $5  million,  divided  among 
all  of  the  officials  Involved,  would  be  infla- 
tionary or  would  violate  "the  obvious  need 
for  moderation?" 

We  have  tuldressed  ourselves  to  the  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  the  increases.  There 
Is  a  moral  obligation,  too. 

The  Report  deals  so  amply  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  we  do  not  labor  that  sub- 
ject further. 

As  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
difficulty  of  their  poeition  is  obvious.  One- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives come  up  for  election  In  1974.  They  are 
the  moet  likely  group  to  be  met  with  the 
Impact  of  possible  public  reaction  to  in- 
creases, which  though  moderate,  would  ap- 
pear high  to  the  uninformed,  to  those  who 
do  not  realize  that  the  Increases  are  "catch- 
up" for  5  years  of  no  increases  whatever. 
Some  of  this  could  be  remedied  by  appro- 
priate and  forceful  presentations  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  media  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  important  groups  of  our  citizenry.  It  is 
our  belief  that  leaders  In  agrlculttire,  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  professions,  and  other  groups 
would  be  wrilUnR  to  take  up  the  cudgels  If 
before  the  President's  next  budget  message, 
they  were  to  be  properly  briefed.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  which  sponsored  the 
legislation  creatlni?  the  original  Commission 
on  Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries  and 
strongly  supported  the  legislation  creating 
the  present  Conunisslon  and  its  predecessor, 
has  announced  Its  unequivocal  support  for 
substantial  increases  for  the  executives,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  officials  Involved. 


This  situation  created  by  the  necessity  of 
salary  catch-up  for  our  highest  Oovermnent 
officials  Is  not  new.  It  has  existed  throughout 
otir  history.  From  1789  to  1954,  when  Con- 
gress acted  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
first  Commission  with  Jxurlsdlctlon  over  Judi. 
clal  and  congressional  salaries,  adjustznents 
In  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Judges  were  made  on  the  average 
once  In  every  20  years.  Since  1954,  th:s  long 
period  lag  has  been  Improved,  but  until  we 
have  a  Commission  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  continuous  review  of  the  salaries 
of  these  officials,  or  at  least  biennial  Commis- 
sions  as  the  Report  proposes,  there  win  be  a 
minimum  4-year  lag  and  as  In  the  present 
Instance,  even  this  may  be  prolonged  The 
current  situation  Is  aggravated  by  the  severe 
Inflationary  pressures  which  have  occurred 
and  the  steady  erosion  of  actual  income 
which  this  has  produced.  The  officials  in- 
volved can  never  be  made  whole;  the  losses 
they  have  Incurred  by  virtue  of  having  re- 
ceived no  Increases  whatever  year  after  year 
during  whatever  period  is  involved — 5  years 
in  this  instance — is  lost  to  them  forever.  And 
when  salary  adjustments  are  finally  con- 
sidered, they  are  of  such  magnitude  that  to 
an  uninformed  public  they  seem  exor'r:itant 
and  to  Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  sen- 
sitive position  of  coming  up  for  election,  the 
situation  seems  ominous.  But  the  history  of 
our  Country  demonstrates  that  reasoned  and 
restrained  action  by  the  Congress  has  never 
resulted  In  adverse  consequences  at  the  polls. 
So  much  for  the  Members  of  Congress  The 
situation  which  the  absence  of  anv  salary 
adjustment  for  5  years  has  created  for  Fed- 
eral Judges,  and  as  a  result  for  the  public 
interest  as  well.  Is  critical. 

It  is  essential  that  among  the  appointees 
to  the  Judiciary,  there  be  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  most  able  and  talented  young  men 
and  women.  Yet,  these  are  the  very  persons 
who  are  least  able  to  make  the  financial  sacri- 
fice which  leaving  the  Bar  and  ascending  to 
the  Bench  Involves  today.  Anyone  who  has 
been  connected  with  Judicial  selection  knows 
how  many  times  recruitment  of  the  most 
qualified  lawyers  among  those  available  for 
Judicial  appointment  Is  frustrated  by  their 
Inability  to  accept  the  financial  sacrifice  that 
is  entailed.  We  are  sure  we  need  not  em- 
phasize that  compensation  Is  not  the  primary 
attraction  for  those  who  aspire  to  Judicial 
service.  There  Is  the  prestige  of  the  Judge, 
the  opportunity  for  enriching  and  rewarding 
service  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  aspiration 
of  a  people — Justice  under  law.  But  Judges 
have  family  obligations,  too;  children  who  go 
to  college,  all  the  economic  pressures  of  a 
mounting  economy.  A  differential,  even  a 
substantial  differential,  between  earnings  of 
the  lawyer  of  ability  and  the  Judge  of  ability 
is  to  be  expected,  and  Judges  do  not  complain 
of  this.  But  the  differential  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  so  great  that  It  becomes 
Intolerable. 

A  Federal  Judgeship  is  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment. Under  prevailing  standards  of  Ju- 
dicial conduct,  the  Judge  gives  up  virtually 
all  opportunity  for  outside  Income.  Yet.  he 
must  maintain  a  standard  of  living  con- 
sistent with  his  position.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is"  especially  hard  hit  If, 
when  his  salary  is  finally  reviewed,  the  dis- 
proportion he  already  suffers  as  compared 
with  his  counterpart  In  private  practice.  Is 
aggravated  by  failure  to  afford  him  even  the 
percentage  increases  enjoyed  by  everyone 
else  except  his  fellow  sufferers  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch. 

We  are  faced  with  grave  consequences 
growing  out  of  the  current  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  recruitment  of  the  kind  of 
Judges  all  of  us  want  to  see  on  the  Bench 
Is  becoming  more  difficult;  and  now  again, 
as  in  1953  when  the  first  Conunisslon  met, 
we  are  faced  by  the  spectre  of  resignations 
of  Judges  who  simply  cannot  subject  their 
famUles  any  longer  to  the  financial  pressures 
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of  the  situation.  We  do  not  mean  to  Indi- 
cate that  If  the  Increase  were  to  be  25  per- 
cent rather  than  30  percent,  there  would  be 
a  general  exodus  from  the  Bench.  But  there 
would  be  a  lowering  of  morale;  and  there 
would  be  an  Increasing  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  kind  of  lawyers  we  ■want  to 
attract  to  the  Bench  that  challenging  and 
inspiring  as  Judicial  service  is  and  great  as 
might  be  the  financial  sacrifice  they  would 
be  willing  to  make,  the  future  is  simply  to 
bleak  to  permit  the  sacrifice  entailed  for 
them  and  their  families. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  public 
cannot  be  educated  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  a  30-percent  increase 
In  salary  for  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial officials  who  have  sat  by  for  5  years 
without  receiving  any  of  the  Increases  en- 
joyed annually  by  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

A  dramatic  demonstration  of  this  fact  came 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  first  Commission  on  Judicial  and  Con- 
gressional Salaries  2  decades  ago.  the  Con- 
gress voted  increases  of  50  percent  in  the  sal- 
aries of  District  Judges  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  with  slightly  lower  percentages  for 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeals.  Despite  these  substantial 
Increases,  the  response  of  the  Country  was 
largely  favorable,  as  were  most  of  the  many 
editorials  throughout  the  Country.  And  it 
can  be  stated  categorically  that  there  were 
no  adverse  consequences  at  the  following 
congressional  elections.  This  was  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  Commi'sslcn 
had  solicited  the  views  of  more  than  10,000 
editors  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
of  publications  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
business,  labor,  the  professions,  and  civic, 
veteran  and  women's  groups;  that  it  had 
conducted  extensive  public  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Caucus  Room,  nationally  broadcast 
and  televised,  at  which  present  and  past 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Congress,  and 
the  President's  Cabinet,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  groups  having  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  30  million  people  in  almost  every 
State  In  the  Country,  appeared  as  witnesses 
or  made  written  submissions;  and  that  when 
the  Report  was  officially  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  designated  in  the 
statute,  extensive  press  conferences  followed. 
We  believe  that  great  benefit  would  derive  If 
this  last  procedure  were  followed  here,  as  the 
Commission  plans  to  do  if  afforded  the  op- 
portunity. 

A  very  recent  example  occurred  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  population  certainly  represents 
a  microcosm  of  the  Nation  Insofar  as  its  mix 
of  both  rural  and  urban  communities  is  con- 
cerned. There,  a  continuing  Commission  had 
been  appointed  by  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  heads  of  the  government,  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  manner  as  our  Com- 
mission was  appointed.  The  only  difference 
Is  that  that  Commission's  recommendations 
go  directly  to  the  legislature  and  become  ef- 
fective in  the  absence  of  rejection  by  the  lee- 
l5lature. 

The  Commission's  recommended  salary  In- 
creases for  the  Governor  and  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  ranged  from  331-3  per- 
cent to  60  percent,  and  for  Judges  from  33  V3 
percent  to  44  percent.'  At  first,  the  adverse 
public  reaction  to  some  of  these  Increases, 
especially  for  the  legislature,  was  so  great 
that  substantially  lower  salaries  than  those 
recommended  by  the  Commission  were 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  Then,  the  edu- 
cational process  by  the  Commission  began. 
Now  came  favorable  editorials  and  Improved 
public  response.  In  the  latter  part  of  1972. 
the  legislature  permitted  the  full  salary  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
go  into  effect. 

We  have  been  advised  that  there  Is  no  re- 
sponsible view  anywhere  In  Pennsylvania 
that  legislators  will  suffer  political  conse- 
quences by  virtue  of  those  merited,  though 
substantial.  Increases  which  came,  by  coin- 


cidence, after  5  years  of  no  salary  increase  at 
all. 

In  conclusion,  the  statistics  and  considera- 
tions cited  in  the  Report,  the  public  interest, 
and  the  overriding  factor  of  Justice  amply 
Justify,  indeed  urgently  require,  that  salary 
Increases  of  not  less  than  30  percent  be  pro- 
vided for  the  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial officials  covered  by  Public  Law  90-206 
(81  Stat.  642)." 

Bernard  G.  Segal, 

Joined  in  by: 

Wn-LIAM   T.    GOSSETT, 

John  H.  Lyons, 
footnotes 

■  Each  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  separate  legislation,  has  its  own  salarj' 
schedule  for  top  officials.  A  list  of  the  posi- 
tions covered  by  each  schedule  appears  on 
page  27.  ?Por  the  purposes  of  this  report  the 
term  '  Er.ecutlve  Schedule"  will  be  used  to 
connote  the  salary  schedules  of  all  three 
branches, 

•  Excluding  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker,  and  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress The  compensation  of  these  pyositlons 
Is  covered  by  other  legislation.  We  will  com- 
ment on  this  exclusion  in  our  Recommenda- 
tions. 

'  Comprehensive  salarv  data  are  In  Appen- 
dixes D-I  to  I>-XVI. 

•Public  Law  92-428  (September  21,  1972 1 
provides  that  the  pay  of  part-time  magis- 
trates be  not  less  than  $100  a  year,  and  not 
more  than  that  of  part-time  referees  or  $15,- 
000  whichever  is  less. 

■'  The  Report  recommends  increases  of  $10,- 
000  in  the  salaries  of  Secretaries,  and  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  approximately  17  per- 
cent. We  recommend  that  the  Increase  for 
these  officials  be  $13,000,  or  approximately  22 
percent. 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  give  page  citations  to  the  quoted  portions 
of  the  Report  since  the  Report  and  this 
statement  of  Concurrence  and  Dissent  must 
be  handed  simultaneously  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  printing. 

■  Only  at  the  very  last  session  did  any  Com- 
missioner suggest  that  the  Commission  rec- 
ommend that  no  salary  Increases  be  granted. 

"The  25  percent  figure  Includes  an  esti- 
mated Increase  of  5  percent  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  1973.  This  appears  to  be  too  con- 
servative an  estimate.  As  this  Concurrence 
and  Dissent  is  being  written,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  despite  controls, 
food  prices  have  increased  12  ij  percent  thus 
far  this  year, 

» It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  percentages 
for  the  legislature  since  the  increases  in- 
cluded conversion  from  unreported  expense 
allowances  to  salary. 

■ '  The  same  considerations  call  for  salary 
Increases  of  no  less  than  $13,000  for  Secre- 
taries, and  for  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

APPENDICES 

AppeTidix  A 
Legislative  provisions  establishing  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  and  a  method  of  setting  the 
rates  of  such  salaries 
Public  Law  90-206  (81  Stat,  642) 
Approved  December  16,  1967 
Commission   on   Executive,   Legislative .    and 
Judicial  Salaries 
Sec.  225.   (a)   Establishment  of  Commis- 
sion.—There  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion   to    be    known    as    the   Commission    on 
Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)   Membership. — 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  as  follows; 


(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
desig^nated  as  Chairman  by  the  President; 

(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houje  of  Representatives;   and 

(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Terms  of  office 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  that,  if  any  ap- 
pointment to  membership  on  the  Commis- 
sion is  made  after  the  beginning  and  before 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  term  of  office 
based  on  such  appointment  shall  be  for  the 
remainder  of  such  fiscal  year 

(3  I  .\fter  the  close  of"  the  1969  fiscal  vear 
of  the  Federal  Government,  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  vear  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terrns  of  of- 
fice of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  is  made,  except  that,  if  any 
appointment  is  made  after  the  beginning  and 
before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  vear,  the 
term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
whi^h  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Compensation :   travel  expenses 

(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  a  per  diem  allowance,  in 
accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  the  Commission. 

80  Stat.  499 

ic)  Personnel  OF  Commission, 

80.  Stat,  443.  387;   Ante,  p..  625 

(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pav  rates 
and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  periods  covering 
all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section- 
Ante,  p,  638 

(A)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title  5 
United  States  Code:  and 

IB)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  :o  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Commission. 
Personnel  detail 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  department,  aeencv.  or  es- 
tablishment of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  for  periods  covering  all 
or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  function. 

(d)  Use  of  United  STA'rEs  Mails  by  Com- 
mission,— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 

(e)  Administrati\-e  Support  Services, — The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  pro- 
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vide  administrative  support  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(f)  Function. — The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct, In  each  of  the  resi>ectlve  fiscal  years  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  pay  of — 

(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
Bloner  from  Puerto  Rico; 

(B)  offices  and  positions  In  the  legislative 
branch  referred  to  In  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c).  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salarv  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  415; 
Public  Law  88-426); 

(C)  Justices,  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  in  sectional 
402(d)    and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Sal-^ 
ary   Act  of   1964    (78  Stet.  434;    Public  Law 
88-426):  and 

(Di  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  subchapter  n  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(El    the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
appointed  under  section  202  of  Title  39. 
80  Stat.  460;  Ante  p.  638 

Such  review  by  the  Commission  sliall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
providing — 

(I)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  relation- 
ships between  and  among  the  respective  offi- 
ces and  positions  covered  by  such  review 
and 

(II)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  the  of- 
fices and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
63  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  SchediUe  pay  rates. 

80  SUt.  443,  467;  Ante,  p.  625 
'gi   Report  bt  Commission  to  th«  Presi- 
DENT.— The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
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President  a  report  of  the  results  of  each  re- 
view conducted  by  the  Coaamlssion  of  the  of- 
fices and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  together  with 
its  recommendations.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President 
may  designate  but  not  later  than  January 
1  next  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  review  Is  conducted  by  the 
Commission. 

"Budget" 

(h)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
WrrH  Respect  to  Pay. — The  President  shall 
Include,  in  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
'..submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and  po- 
sitions within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "budget"  means  the  budget  referred  to 
In  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng 
Act  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  11). 
64  Stat.  832;  72  Stat.  852 

(1)  ErFECTTVE  Date  op  Recommendations 
OF  THE  President, — 

(1)  Except  OS  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  under  subsection- (h)  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  transmittal  of 
such  recommendations  In  the  budget;  but 
only  to  the  extent  that,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  recommendations  in  the 
budget  and  the  beginning  of  such  first  pay 
period — 


(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  into  law  a 
statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such 
recommendations, 

(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  speclflcally  dis- 
approves all  or  part  of  Buch  recommenda- 
tions,  or  I 

(C)  both.  I 

(2)  Any  part  of  tha  recommendations  of 
the  President  may,  in  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations, 
be  made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

(J)  Effect  op  Recommedations  op  thb 
President  on  Existing  Law  and  Prior  Presi- 
dential Recommendations. — The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Preeident  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  immediately  following  a  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  In  one  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  modify,  supersede,  or  render  in- 
applicable, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  therewith — 

(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations 
(other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  In 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations) ,  and 

(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Publication  in  Federal  Register 

(k)     PtTBLICATION    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS   0> 

THE  President. — The  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  take  effect  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Statutes  at  Large  In  the  same 
volume  as  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  Included  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


APPENDIX  B.-COMPENSATION  OF  MAJOR  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  1789-1372 


Calendar 
year  change 
effective 


Vice 
President       President 


Speaker 
of  the 
House 


Majority 

and 

Minority 

Leaders  > 


President 

Pro-Tern 

of  the 

Senate" 


Congress- 
man 
and 
Senators 


Chief 

Justice 

of  the 

Supreme 

Court 


Associate 
Justices 

of  the 

Supreme 

Court 


Executive 
Level  I 
(Secretaries 
of  Depart- 
ments)' 


Executive 
Level  II « 


Executive 
Level  lll< 


Executive 
Level  IV < 


Executive 
Level  V 


1789 

1792 

1795 

1796 

1797..   .   . 

1799 " 

1815 

1817 

1819 

1830 

1850 

1853 

1855 

1865 

1871 

1873  ... 

1874 

1903 

1907 

1909 

1912..   . 

1925 :.. 

1927 

1932... 

1933....:.;;; 

1934 

February. 

July 

1935 

1946 

1947 

1949 

1955 

1956... 


;25, 000  $5, 000 


•J12 


3,000 ;::; 

•16  


»J6 
"1V7" 

176 


1,500 

•8 


»4,000 


J3,500 


J1.000-J3,  500 
1,500-3,500 


2,  000-3,  500 
3, 000-5, 000 


8,000 


50,000 


75.000 


100,000 


10,000 
8,000 

■i2;666' 


15,000 
12,  750' 


13,500 
14,250 

15,000 

"26;66o' 

30,000 
35.000 


6,000 
8,000 

"io;oo6" 

8,000 

'ilooo' 


15.000 
"i2,'756 

13,500 

14,250 
15,000 

"26;66o" 

30,000 
35,000 


3,000 
5.000 

'7.566' 
5.000 

"7,"566' 


5,000 


6,500 

"i'soo' 

10,500 

'i3;o66" 


666'.].. 


10,000 
"9,066" 

8,500 

9.000 
9,500 
10,000 


15,000 
26,' 566' 


4,500 


6,000 

"8;666" 

10,000 
"12; 566' 


14.500 

'26;666" 


3,500-6,000  .. 

4,000-6,000  .. 

6.000  .. 

8.000  .. 


12.500 
'22,"566' 


25.500 


25.000 


10,000 
8,000 

'i2,'666" 


15,000 

'13; 725' 
12,750 

13,500 
14,250 
15,000 


1964... 
1965... 
1%7... 
1969... 


200,000 


43,000 
62;  566' 


43,000 
'62,'506' 


;35,000 

"49; 566' 


»49,500 


(') 
30,000 

"42; 506' 


35,500 

40,000 
"62,' 566' 


35,000 
39,500 

'66;666' 


22,500 


25,000  $22, 500  or 

22,000 

35, 000    30, 000 


60,000 


42,500 


{21. 000  or 
20,500 
28.5a 

"29;  566" 
40,000 


$20, 500  or      {19, 000  or 
20,000  17,500 

27,000  26,000 


28,750 
3a, 000 


28,000 
36,000 


'  Salary  same  as  Congressman  until  1965 
■  Salary  same  as  Senator  until  1969 

.:^:i  II  dlr3?t^n;KrS3r,a'rsa,'a?r«  "'*  >'""•  '^"  '"«•  -""  -"<" 
•Executive  salary  schedule  l«ve<s  r>ot  estaWished  until  1964.' However   1956  act  consolidat.ri 

;n'?i^e"r,^:,1xe^t^l^'?'i?;'^"^ '"  r ""  '"'■  8«"«''i^  "^^  pc^tio'^s^,;?'^ 

•  Ami^nt  perdn  ^^''■•'^  l«'«'s  *«'«  Placed  at  one  of  the  two  salaries  shown. 


<  Compensation  of  Senators  raised  to  J7  a  day.  Compensation  of  Representatives  remained  at 

"Pay  differential  between  Senate  and  House  was  removed  when  Coneress  did  not  renew  pro- 
vision for  higher  Senate  compensation. 
•  Congressional  salary  changes  in  the  1964  act  were  not  effective  until  January  1965. 

.,  ^?"Ify\  I^Msufes  of  Federal  Salaries,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1964,  pp.  1143-1141, 
United  States  Code.  United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 
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APPENDIX  C 
SALARIES  OF  MAJOR  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS,  1968  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  COMMISSION  ON  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE,  AND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES  AND  1969  SALARY  CHANGES 


Positions 


1968 

salary 


1968 
recommen- 
dation 


Current 

salaries 

(1969 

action) 


ChiefJustice J40.000  $67,500  J62, 500 

Executive  Level  1 35,000  60,000  60,000 

Associate  Justice 39,500  65,000  60,000 

Executive  Level  II 30,000  50,000  42.500 

Senators  and  Representatives 30,000  50,000  42.500 

Comptroller  General 30,000  50,000  42,500 

Judges,  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals 33,000  50.000  42,500 

Judges,  Court  of  Claims... 33,000  50.000  42.500 

Judges,  Court  of  Military  Appeals 33,000  50,000  42,500 

Judges  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 33,000  50,000  42,500 

Executive  Level  III 29,500  46,000  40.000 

Judges,  U.S.  District  Courts 30,000  47,500  40,000 

Judges,  Customs  Court 30,000  47,500  40,000 

Judges,  Tax  Court 30,000  47.500  40,000 

Director,  Administrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts 30,000  47,500  40,000 


Positions 


1%8 

salary 


1%8 
recommen- 
dation 


Current 

salaries 

(1969 

action) 


Assistant  Comptroller  General J29,  500  J46  000  $40,000 

Executive  Level  IV 28,750  43  000  38  000 

General  Counsel,  GAG 28,750  43,000  38,000 

Librarian  of  Congress 28,750  43,000  38,000 

Public  Printer. 28  750  43  000  38  000 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 28.750  43,000  38,000 

Executive  Level  V 28,000  40,000  36,000 

Commissioners.  Court  of  Claims. 29,000  40.000  36,000 

Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts....  28,000  40,000  36,000 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy  (full  time) 22,500  40,000  36,000 

Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress 27,500  40,000  36  000 

Deputy  Public  Printer 27,500  4C  000  36  000 

Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol 27,500  40,000  36,000 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy  (part  time) 11,000  20,000  18,000 


APPENDIX  D-l 

TABLE  l.-CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  TOTAL  COMPENSATION  FDR  THREE  HIGHEST  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  EXECUTIVES  (1967-71) 

fTotal  compensation  defined  as  salary  plus  bonuses,  but  excluding  fringe  benefits] 


4-year 

4-year 

percent 

percent 

Executive 

change. 

Executive 

cnanger 

1967-71 

Type  of  industry 

rank 

1%7 

1971 

1967-71 

Type  of  industry 
Commercial  banking 

1st. 

rank 

1967 
$60,000 

1971 
$73,000 

Minufacturing 

1st. 

$113,000 

$135,000 

19.5 

21.7 

2d. 

80,000 

98,000 

22.5 

2d. 

43,000 

50,000 

16.3 

3d. 

65,000 

80,000 

23.1 

3d. 

34,000 

40,000 

17.6 

Retail 

1st. 

120, 000 

125,000 

4.2 

Lite  insurance 

1st. 

50,  OOC' 

70,000 

40.0 

2d. 

93,000 

96,000 

3.2 

2d. 

35,000 

45,000 

28.6 

3d 

71,000 

80,000 

12.7 

30. 

30,000 

40,000 

33.3 

Gas  and  electric  utilities 

« 1st. 

83.000 

91,000 

9.6 

Fire,  marine  and  casualty  insurance 

1st. 

50,000 

60,000 

2G.0 

2d. 



53.000 

60,000 

13.2 

2d.. 

35,000 

45.000 

Z8.6 

3d. 

43,000 

49,000 

14.0 

3d.. 

28,000 

37,000 

32.1 

Source:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (NICB)  study,  "Top  Executive  Compensation  "  , 

APPENDIX  O-ll 
TABLE  II.— PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  COMPENSATION   PAID  TO  TOP  EXECUTIVES  BY  INDUSTRY  (1967-71) 


Percent  increase  in  total  compensation  over 
previous  year 


Industry 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


4-year 
percent 
change, 
1968-71 


Manufacturing: 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade.. 
Utilities 


3.8 
2.2 
2.8 
3.5 
3.9 


5.3 

5.1 
6.6 
3.7 
6.3 


6.8 
5.4 
5.9 
8.2 
7.4 


0.7 
5.2 
5.3 
3.9 

fa.  2 


17.6 
19.1 
22.2 
20.7 
26.0 


Industry 

Percent  increase  in  total 
previous  y 

compen 
ear 

satio 

n   over 

4-year 
percent 
Change, 
196&-71 

1%8 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Construction 

3.8 
4.4 

1.4 

3.4 

-.7 
5.7 
5.3 

5.2 

1.7 
8.5 
5.7 

6.6. 

-1.1 
5.5 
3.0 

3.7 

3  7 

Finance  and  insurance 

26  3 

Billion  dollar  companies.. 
Average  weighted  by  nun' 
panies  in  surveys 

ber  of  com- 

16.3 
20.3 

Note:  "Total  compensation"  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  salary  and  bonus. 


Source;  19th  to  22d  editions,  1968-71,  "Top  Management  Report,"  Executive  Compensation 
Service,  American  Management  Association, 


APPENDIX  D-lll 
TABLE  111.— NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  PROFESSIONAL,  ADMINISTRATIVE,  TECHNICAL,  AND  CLERICAL  PAY,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


Annual  percentage  increase 


l%7to 
1968 


1968  to 
1969 


1969  to 
1970 


1970  to 
1971 


4-yr  percent 
change 
1967-71 


Clerical  workers  (equivalent  to  GSM) 

Junior  professional  and  managerial  (equivalent  to  OS  5-10).. 
Senior  professional  and  managerial  (equivalent  to  GS  11-15). 


5.1 
5.8 
4.7 


5.5 
6.5 
5.9 


6.2 
6.3 

6.4 


6.2 
6.3 
6.2 


25.1 
27.3 
25.3 


APPENDIX  D-IV 
TABLE  IV.-PAY  TRENDS  (BELOW  EXECUTIVE  LEVELS),  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


Industry  classification 


1%7 


Production  and   nonsupervisory  workers  (average  hourly 
earnings  including  overtime): 

Total  private  industry $2.68 

Mining 3.  19 

Contract  construction. 4.11 

Manufacturing 2.83 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 3.24 

Trade  -retail  and  wholesale 2.24 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 2.58 

Services 2.  29 


4-yr 

percent 

change. 

1971 

]%7-71 

$3.43 

28 

4.05 

27 

5.72 

39 

3.57 

26 

4.21 

30 

2.87 

28 

3.28 

27 

2.99 

31 

Industiy  classification 


1967 


1971 


4-yr 
percent 

cha 
1967 


."^l 


II.  Union  hourly  wage  rates  (index— as  of  July  1): 

Building  trades— lourneymen 100.  0 

Building  trades-  nelper— laborer 100.  0 

Punting  trades— book  and  |ob  100.  0 

Printing  trades— newspaper 100.0 

Local  truck  drivers 100.0 

Local  truck  helpers     .     100.0 

Local  transit  operating  employees 100.  0 

III.  Urban  public  teachers  (average  annual  salary) $7,486 

IV    Urban  firemen  (average  annual  salary) 6.264 

V.  Urban  policemen  (average  annual  salarv) 6.482 


144.0 

U 

143.9 

44 

133.7 

34 

133.1 

33 

137.8 

3« 

138.8 

39 

135.8 

39 

$9,799 

8,513 
8,898 


31 

36 
35 
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APPEN8IX  D-V 
TABLE  V  -SUMMARY  OF  8  CATEGORIES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  IN  5  PAY  BRACKETS  '  ABOVE  $36,000  AS 


I 

March  I^,  1974 


OF  MAR.  31,  1972 


$65,000     $55,000     $45,000     $40,000     $36,000 

and  to  to  to  to 

above     $64,999     $54,999     $44,999     $39,999 


Total 


$65,000    $55,000 

and  to 

above     $64,999 


$45,00C     $40,000 

to  to 

$54,999     $44,999 


$36,000 

to 

$39,999 


Total 


Govef  nors 5 

State  administrative  and  professional 

positions 

Mayors,  city  and  county  managers 

City  and  county  administrative  and 

protessional  positions     _  _ 

Superintendents  and   other  public 

sctwol  officers 


5 

14 

8 

5 

37 

5 

1 

6 
8 

49 
lb 

83 

17 

143 
41 

3 

29 

89 

176 

297 

1 

6 

12 

38 

57 

Positions   in   institutions  of  higher 

education... 3  g 

Public  corporation  positions 6  9 

Judiciary _ 

Total 14  32 


80 

308 

226 

625 

21 

29 

32 

97 

54 

320 

187 

561 

2ie 


830 


764       1,858 


.  value  ofe-roluments.as  reportedor  estimated,  has  been  added  to  salary  to  determine  total  pay.         Source :  Survey  of  pay  rates  of  $36,000  or  more  in  State  and  local  government-U  S  Civil  s"^ 

I     Commission.  ■  '"  ■^»™i-e 


APPENDIX  D-VI 
TABLE  VI.-CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  EXECUTIVES  AND  OFFICIALS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPING 


Occupational  grouping 


Average 

number  of 

positions 


1967-*8      1971-72 

average      average 

salary         salary 


I    School  superintendents 

A    Over  $36,000  in  1972 

•  II.  State  Governois: 

A.  15  largest  States  by  number  of  employees 
B    AII50States 

III.  State  government: 

A    Top  5  administrative  officials  in  15  States. 
B   State  appellate  courts  of  last  resort 

IV.  Public  universities: 

A.  Presidents    of    universities    with    over 

30.000  total  enrollment.... 

B.  Presidents    of    universities    whose    1972 
salary  is  $36,000  or  more  

C.  Changes  in  salaries  of  3  highest  paid  un'i-' 
versity  officials 

V.  Citv  and  county  managers: 

A  Jurisdictions  with  populations  of  1.000.000 

or  more 

B.  Jurisdictions  with  populations  of  500.000 

tol, 000.000..     

C   Jurisdictions  with  populations  of  100.000 

to  500,000 


41      $30,412      $39.%2 


15 
50 

75 
328 


20 
98 
39 

8 
10 
56 


35.173 
27,647 

24.551 
24,688 


40.045 
34,901 
37.253 

33.  144 
31,556 
25.  324 


43.298 
33,439 

30.480 
29.745 


46.015 
41.824 
43,  059 

42.566 
39.  553 
31.341 


4-year 
percent 
change 


31.4 

23,1 
20.9 

24,1 

20,5 


14,9 
19,8 
15.6 

28,4 
25.3 
23.8 


Occupational  grouping 


Average 

number  of 

positions 


VII 


0,  Jurisdictions  with  populations  of  less  than 
100,000 i4g 

Private  sector: 

A.  Medial  tota  I  compensation  of  3  highest  com- 
pany executives  weighted  by  number  of 
companies: 

\^} 1,255 

2d—-  1,255 

3d _        1  255 

B  Median  total  compensation  of  3  "highest 
company  executives  weighted  by  industry 
contribution  to  national  income: 

'^- 1.255 

2d 1,255 

.     3d..    1.255 

L.  Percentage  increases  in  executive  sala- 
ries by  industry  (AMA  Top  Management 

Report)... 31,985 

D    Percentage  increases  in  total  compensa- 
tion paid  to  executives  by  industry  (AMA)        31  985 
Others: 
A,  Federal  Reserye  Bank  Presidents 12 


122,  204      $27,  737 


APPENDIX  D-VII 

TABLE  VII.-SALARIES  OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

(Averages  for  50  States] 


Program  and  position 


Average  maximum 
salary 

July  1967       July  1971 


4-year 
percent 
1967-71 
change 


Employment  security: 

Stfed/ector jjj  324 

Chief  of  benefits 13  004 

Director,  research  and  statistics .' 13557 

Public  welfare 

Director,  research  and  statistics 13  330 

Director,  social  services  .                                      """  14  in? 

Public  health:                                      ' ' 

Director,  health  statistics. 13,  332 


$20,590 
16.859 
17.691 

71.119 
18.540 

16,796 


34. 
29. 
30. 

27. 
31. 


26.0 


Program  and  position 


Average  maximum 
salary 

July  1967        July  1971 


Director,  public  health  ensineering. $17,945 

Health  officer "_"'  17'  ffjg 

Director,  public  health  nursing 13.  743 

Director,  public  health  education                 12  907 

Mental  health:  

Psychiatrist 2O  765 

Director,  vocational  rehabilitation 16  497 

Civil  defense:  Deputy... 12  474 


$22. 727 
22.303 
17.619 
16.  028 

26,  029 
22,050 
15  882 


Siirce    US   Civil  Service  Commission. 


APPENDIX  D-Vlll 

TABLE  VIII.^CHANGES  IN   THE  DIRECT  SALARIES  OF  GOVERNORS  IN  15  LARGE  STATES  (1967-71) 
(Ranked  by  number  ol  State  employees) 


State 


Number  of 

employees, 

October  1970 


Governor's 
salary,  1967 


Governor's 
salary,  1971 


4-year 
percent 
change 


California 

New  York 

Texas 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania... 
Michigan... 

Ohio 

Florida 

Virginia 

NorWi  Carolina'. 


239,353  $44,100  J49   100  U  3 

201.214  50.000  85,000  70'0 

133.067  40.000  58  500  46' 3 

132,243  30,000  45,000  500 

131,730  45,000  45  000 

120,906  40,000  45  000        \i5 

106,558  40,000  40  000 

78,638  36,000  36,000  '   

74.491  30.000  35.000  '     ifi"? 

71.238  25,000  35.000  40'0 


State 


Number  of 

employees.         Governor's         Governor's 
October  1970       salary,  1%7       salary,  1971 


Indiana' 70  450 

Massachusetts 66  998 

Washington 65  770 

New  Jersey 64,950 

Louisiana... 64,  544 

Total 1,623,150 

Ave'age. 108,210 

f^edian 7g  635 


1  Ejjective  Jen,  1,  1973,  tfie  Governor's  salary  increased  to  $38  500 
Iffective  Jan.  1,  1973,  the  Governor's  salary  increased  to  $36,000, 


l%7-68      1971-72  4-year 

average      average        percent 

salary         salary        change 


24.) 


91,064 
64,  409 
53,536 

108, 553 
77,516 
63,603 

19.2 
20.4 
21.5 

no.  294 
80, 243 
63,832 

126. 233 
92, 787 
76,246 

14,5 
15.6 
19,5 

22  6 

20.3 

46,333 

56,500 

21,9 

4-ye3r 
percen* 
1967-71 
change 


26.  S 

3at 

28,2 
24,2 

25.3 
33.7 
27,3 


4-y«ar 

percent 

change 


$25,000  $25,000            

35,000  40,000  14,3 

32,500  32,500 

35,000  50,000  42,9 

20,000  28,374  41.  S 

527.600  649.474 

35.173  43,298  23,1 

35.000  40,000  14.3 


Source:  "Book  of  the  States,  Council  of  State  Governments,"  1968-69  edition  and  1972-73 
(dition. 
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TABLE  IX.-CHANGES  IN  SALARIES  OF  5  TOP  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIALS  IN  15  LARGE  STATES  (1967-71) 

(Ranked  by  number  of  State  employeesi 
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Average  salary  of  5 


State 


California  — 
he*  York'... 

Texas 

Illinois.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Michigan 

O'lio 

Eiorida 

Virginia 


Number  of 

administrative 

officials  1 

4-year 

employees 

1967 

1971 

change 

239.353 
201,214 
133,067 
132,243 
131,730 

$26, 764 
35.  359 
25,900 
28.500 
25,500 
27,900 
24,984 

'31,396 
18,500 

$38, 000 
44,  085 
30,100 
31,000 
25.500  ... 

42.0 

24.7 

16.2 

8.8 

120,906 
106,  558 

33,500 
24,  984 

20.1 

78,638 
74,491 

33,600 
26,  782 

7,0 
44.8 

State 


North  Carolina. 

Indiana _. 

Massachusetts. 

Washington 

New  Jersey  *. . 

Louisiana. 

Average 

Median 


Average  salary 

of  5 

Number  of 

administrative  officials  1 

4-year 

percent 

employees 

1967 

1971 

c-ange 

71.238 

$20. 100 

$29, 643 

47.5 

70,450 

19  522 

26,016 

33.3 

66.998 

21.600 

27,604 

27.8 

65.770 

20.500 

21.900 

6.8 

64,950 

24.100 

37,  570 

55.9 

64  544 

17.640 

25  918 

52,6 

24,  551 

30.480 

24  1 

24  984 

29. 643 

18.6 

1  Secretary  of  State.  Attorney  General,  Treasurer,  Finance  or  Administration,  Health, 

1  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  Controller,  Budget,  Health. 

'  Effective  July  1968,  in  lieu  of  finance  or  administration,  includes  controller. 


<  In  lieu  of  finance  or  administration,  includes  buBget. 

Source:  "Book  of  the  States,  Council  of  State  Governments 
edition. 


l%8-69  edition  and  1972-73 


APPENDIX  D-X 
TABLE  X.-SALARIES  OF  JUDGES  OF  STATE  APPELLATE  COURTS  OF  LAST  RESORT  (EXCLUDES  ALLOWANCES) 


State 


Number  of 
judges 


1968 


1972 


4-year  percent 
change 
1968-72 


State 


Number  of 
judges 


1968 


1972 


4-year  percent 

change 

1958-72 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

Ariiansar 

Calilornia 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.    

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Netiraska 


$19,500 
20.000 
19.500 
20.000 
32.000 
22.000 
29.000 
24.500 
34.000 
26.500 
27,000 
20.000 
37,500 
22.500 
22.000 
21.500 
20.000 
25,000 
20,000 
32,500 
29.  700 
35.000 
26,000 
19,000 
26.500 
17.000 
20,500 


$22,500 
36,000 
23,500 
23.600 
42.747 
27.500 
29.000 
34.000 
34.000 
32.500 
32.670 
25,000 
40,000 
29,500 
25.000 
23,500 
26,000 
37,500 
21,250 
40,000 
33.800 
42,000 
32,500 
26,000 
26,500 
22,500 
25,000 


15 
80 
21 
18 
34 
25 


39 


23 
21 
25 

7 
31 
14 

9 
30 
50 

6 
23 
14 
20 
25 
37 


32 
22 


Nevada 5  22,000 

New  Hampshire 5  22,880 

New  Jersey 7  31,000 

New  Mexico. 5  20  000 

New  York.. 7  39.500 

North  Carolina 7  27.000 

North  Dakota 5  18.000 

Ohio 7  24,000 

Oklahoma 9  16,500 

Oregon 7  23,500 

Pennsylvania 7  37,500 

Puerto  Rico 9  22,000 

Rhode  Island... 5  25!000 

South  Carolina 5  24!  500 

South  Dakota 5  17]  500 

Tennessee 5  24  000 

Texas 9  27,000 

Utah 5  15,500 

Vermont 5  21,000 

Virginia 7  22,500 

Washington 9  27,500 

West  Virginia 5  25.500 

Wisconsin 7  24  000 

Wyoming 4  15,500 

Total 328          1.244,080 

Average  annual  salary 24,  394 


28  000  27 

27,500  20 

45, 000  45 

22  500  13 

45.150  14 

33, 000  22 

22. 000  22 

30. 000  25 

25. 000  52 

26, 500  13 

37.500 

27, 000  23 

25.000 

35.000  43 

20. 500  17 

24,000 

33.000  22 

23. 000  39 

25, 000  19 

31,000  38 

27,500       

27,500  8 

28.000  17 

22, 500  3« 

1,505,217 

29, 514  21 


Source   "Book  of  the  States.  Council  of  State  Governments,"  vol.  XVII  (1968-69).  pp.  112  and  113;  vol.  XIX  (1972-73),  pp,  128  and  129. 

APPENDIX  D-XI 
TABLE  XI.-SALARIES  OF  INTERMEDIATE  APPELLATE  COURT  JUDGES  IN  6  LARGE  STATES 


Number  of 
judges 


1968 


California 

Illinois. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

f<ew  Jersey 

New  York 


39 
24 
5 
9 
12 
26 


$30,000 
35,000 
27,500 
32,500 
27.000 
40.000 


4-yr  percent 

1972 

change 

$40. C76 

33.6 

37,500 

7.1 

37.500 

36.4 

38,500 

1S.S 

42.000 

SS.6 

45.521 

13.8 

Source-  "Book  of  the  States,  Council  of  State  Governments,"  vol.  XIX.  1972. 

APPENDIX  D-XII 
TABLE  XII, -CHANGES  IN  SALARIES  OF  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENTS  (CHANCELLORS)  (1968-72) 
(Ranked  by  size  of  total  enrollment  of  30,000  or  morej 


Total 

enrollment, 

fall  1969  1 


Salary  1968        Salary  1972 


4-year 
percent 
change 


Total 

enrollment. 

fall  1969  1 


Salary  1968        Salary  1972 


4-year 
percent 
change 


University  ol  California. 142,052  $45,000  $45  000 

Univeisity  of  Minnesota 70.234  42.000  49  500 

University  of  Wisconsin    68,175  47  000  45' 000 

Indiana  University 54,203  45.000  45^000 

University  of  Illinois 54,076  50.000  51000 

Ohio  State  University 48,747  40.000  50  000 

University  of  Maryland 48,293  35.000  45.000 

tniversity  0*  Missouri 47,323  30,000  42  500 

Michigan  State  University 44.274  38.000  47  500 

University  of  Michigan 38,328  49.000  55  500 

Purdue  University 37.341  43.500  50  000 


17.9 
-4.3 


2. 
25. 

28. 
41. 
25. 
13, 
14, 


Un. versity  of  Texas  System  • 37,  203 

Southern  Illinois  University 36.  615 

University  of  Tennessee 36,  303 

Wayne  State  University 34.  924 

University  of  Nebraska 33i  595 

University  of  Washington  32  962 

Louisiana  State  University.  32,  635 

University  of  Colorado 30,772 

University  of  Hawaii 30,060 

Average 


$51,000 
36,  COO 
25,  000 
40,000 
35,  000 
50,  000 
35.  000 
31.500 
32.905 
40.045 


$53.  500 
44,000 
45.000 
40.000 
40,000 
49.000 
40.000 
42.800 
40  000 
46,015 


4.9 
22.2 
80,0 


14.3 
-2.0 

14,3 
35.9 
21.6 
14.9 


'Includes  students  whose  programs  of  study  are  creditable  toward  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree 
and  also  undergraduate  students  in  1-,  2-,  3-year  occupational  programs  which  are  not  creditable 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  Many  ol  the  universities  above  have  more  than  one  campus.  Enroll- 
ment shown  IS  the  combined  figure  for  all  campuses, 

^  Eftective  July  1, 1973.  merger  will  be  completed  for  a  new  University  of  Wisconsin  System.  The 
listed  enrollment  figures  do  not  reflect  the  large  addition  of  students  from  State  colleges  that  will 
owur  with  that  merger. 


'  Listed  salaries  for  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Texas  include  an  income  supplement  from 
foundations. 

Sources:  "U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Survey  of  Pay  Rates  in  State  and  Local  Government,  " 
1968  and  1972.  "Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  (1970),"  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  table  83,  p.  64. 
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TABLE  XIII.-CHANGES  IN  SALARIES  OF  3  HIGHEST  PAID  OFFICIALS  OF  SELECTED  PUBLICIUNIVERSITIES,  1968-72 


I 

March  4,  197J^ 


University 


1968 
salary 


4-year 

1972        percent 

salary         change 


Unwersity  of  California: 

President 

Chancellor  at  Berkeley '[[.[[\[\[ 

Executive  vice  president '" 

New  York  City  college  system: 

Chancellor 

President '.'.'...... 

President '........' 

University  of  Texas: 

Chancellor  of  system 

Director  Medical  School,  Galveston ' 

Dean,  Medical  School,  Dallas 

University  of  Minnesota: 

President 

Vice  president,  business  aflairs.""I^"""'J 

Vice  president— academic  administration 
University  of  Wisconsin: 

President 

Vice  president 

Chancellor,  Madison  campus 
Ne*  York  State  University: 

Chancellor.. 

Vice  chancellor 

Do ..;;:;;;;;; 

University  of  Illinois: 

President 

Provost ' 

Vice  president ['. 


$45,000 
42. 000 
42,500 

40.000 
35.000 
35, 000 

51,000 
37.500 
33,500 

42.000 
33. 250 
33,000 

47.000 
37.250 
36.000 

45. 000 
31.000 
31.000 

50,000 
39,  500 
39,  500 


J45. 000 
44.000 
42.500 

48. 375 
41.275 
41.275 

53.500 
48,500 
46, COO 

49. 500 
40, 000 
40. 000 

45.000 
40.000 
40.750 

52. 300 
41.106 
41.106 

51.000 
45.0C0 
42.000 


-f4.8 


+20.9 
+17.9 
+  17.9 


+4^ 
+29. 

+37. 

-17. 
+20. 
+21. 


University 


1968 
salary 


1972 
salary 


-4.3 

+7.4 

+  13.2 

+  16.2 
+32.6 
->-32.jS 

2.0 
13.9 
6.3 


Ohio  State  University: 

President 

Academic  vice  president .__ 

Vice  president,  business 

Michigan  State  University: 

President... 

Vice  president,  business I. 

Provost 

Louisiana  State  University: 

President 

Chancellor,  Medical  School,  New  Orleans 

Dean,  Medical  School,  New  Orleans 
Universitv  of  North  Carolina: 

President 

Chancellor  Chapel  Hill ""\[[\[\[[[ 

Academic  vice  president 

University  of  Kentucky: 

President 

Dean  Medical  Schooj...!"]]^!]]!""! 

Chairman.  Medical  School 

Purdue  University: 

President 

Vice  president,  treasurer '.[.'. 

Vice  president '.'.'.'.. 


$40,000 
34,968 
33.888 

38.000 
37,  000 

34,000 

35,  000 
28.  000 

30.000 

34,000 
32,  000 

32.000 

35.  000 
?6,  500 
34,  oon 

43,  SCO 
37,  COO 
32,  000 


$50, 000 
39.  500 

39,  500 

47,  500 
37,500 

37,  500 

40.  000 
42.  000 
40.000 

42.000 
38, 120 
36.980 

42.  500 
41.000 

38.  000 

50. 000 
42,  000 
37,000 


Total,  all  positions 1.452,856 

Average 


1,679,287 


37,  253 


43,  059 


Source:  "U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Survey  of  Pay  Rates  in  State  and 


Local  Government,"  1968  and  1972. 

APPENDIX  D-XIV 


TABLE  XIV.-SALARIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Jurisdiction 


Number  of 
enrollees 


School  years 

1966-67, 

salary 


School  years 

1970-71. 

salary 


4-year 
percent 
change 


Ne*/"'*", 1,143,853 

Los  Angeles 648  986 

Chicago 576,253 

DW'O't 286,057 

Philadelphia 249  093 

Houston '_[[['  241  419 

Dade  County,  Fla '.'..'.'.'.'.  239'  218 

B*!'!™™ 192,' 458 

D«'l«.-.- 164.214 

Cleveland... 149  334 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md""!"  147[ 233 

District  of  Columbia 146  224 

Milwaukee 130'540 

SanCiego 130  332 

Montgomery  County.  Md I'  125344 

Columbus,  Ohio 108  311 

J*l»"'3 '.'.  105]  815 

Boston 95  972 

San  FratKisco '.'.'.'.'.'.I  86' 205 

C"i«innifi 83, 157 

S**"''--- 75.960 

Portland,  Oreg 74.949 


J40.  000 
45,  000 
48,  500 
30.  150 
36,  000 
27,500 
30,  000 
35,  000 
35,  000 
39,  500 
32,  500 

26,  000 
31,998 
45, 000 
27. 000 
30.  000 

27,  500 
30,000 
35,  000 
30.000 
21,000 
30, 000 


$48,  000 
47.  000 
55.  000 
44. 150 
42.  500 

41.  500 
40.000 
50,  000 

37.  500 
39.  500 

42.  500 

38.  500 

39.  498 
40.917 
38.  000 

41,  500 
37.500 

42.  560 
42,  000 
36,  750 
38,  200 
36.  600 


20.0 
4.0 
15.0 
46.0 
18.0 
51.0 
33.0 
43.0 
7.0 


31.0 
48.0 
23.0 
-9  0 
41.0 
33.0 
36.0 
42.0 
20.0 
23.0 
82.0 
22.0 


Jurisdiction 


Number  of 
enrollees 


School  years 

1956-67, 

salary 


School  years 

1970-71, 

salary 


Clark  County,  Nev 73  826 

Buffalo gg'  595 

Long  Beach,  Calif '.[H  68' 557 

Minneapolis 67  158 

Oakland "  63' 058 

Jl^fon 56,439 

'ireenville  Countv,  S.C 56  394 

flint.  Mich 45' 065 

Richmond,  Calif 41  313 

Jersev  City ""  38,' 392 

Grand  Rapids 34,980 

Warren.  Mich "  "  32  257 

'I'onkers ^  30'  716 

Paterson,  N.J 25  304 

Brentwood.  N.Y HH  2l[906 

Newton.  Mass ""  17  812 

Palo  Alto.  Calif '_['_[  14  629 

Inglewood,  Calif ""  13'  149 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y 11.693 

Average 


$28.  OOC 
28. 000 
33.  500 
35,  000 
30,  000 
26,  500 
20.  000 
25, 000 
25,  000 
25,  950 
24,000 
23,  000 

28.  500 
28. 100 
21.200 
28. 100 
30.  000 
25.  000 

29.  000 


$36,000 
37,  000 
41.000 
40.  000 
42.  498 

36.  000 

37,  000 
41,000 

36,  732 

37,  350 
37,  500 

37,  000 
36.  000 
36,  800 
36,  000 
40,  000 

38,  OOC 
36.  980 
38,000 


30,412 


39,962 


Source:  National  Education  Association,  1967  and  1971. 


APPENDIX  D-XV 
TABLE  XV,-CITY  AND  COUNTY  MANAGER  SALARIES.  1967-72 


Jurisdiction 


Population 
in  thousands 


19B8 
salary 


1972 
salary 


I.  Jurisdictions  with  populations 
of  1.000,000  or  more: 
Los  Angeles  County.  Calif 

Orange,  Calif 

Orange  County,  Calif ..". 

San  Diego  County,  Calif... 

Nassau  County,  NY 

Dade  County,  Fla 

Erie  County.  N  Y ]; 

Alameda  County,  Calif 

'■  Jurisdictions  with  populations 
of  500,000  to  1,000,000: 
Westchester  County,  N.Y 

Dallas.  Tex 

Monroe  County,  NY 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San   Bernardino  County 

Calif :.. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 


6,039 
1.458 
1,458 
1,318 
1,300 
1.268 
1,087 
1,059 

853 
844 

707 
697 

672 
e54 


$38,520 
24.420 
36, 000 
35,208 
30.000 
32.50* 
32. 500 
35,000 


49, 130 
30,000 
33,200 
35.200 

31,942 
25.000 


$51,740 
33.469 
41.748 
41.748 
55.000 
37.500 
36.750 
42.576 


4-yeai 

percent 

change 
1968  72 

34.3 

37.1 

15.0 

18.  S 

83.3 

15.4 

13.1 

18  3 

Jurisdiction 


Population 
in  thousands 


1968 
salary 


1972 

salary 


49.130 

20.0 

43,888 

46.3 

33, 774 

1.7 

38,820 

10.3 

36,991 
34,500 


15.8 
38.0 


Phoenix.  Ariz 

San  Mateo  County.  Calif.  ^ 
Contra     Cost'     County, 

Calif 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

C   Selected     jurisdictions     with 

populations   of    100,000   to 

500,000: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fort  Worth,  Tex ." 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ventura  County,  Calif 
Oklahoma  City,  Okia 

Oakland.  Calif 

Long  Beach.  Calif 

Miami.  Fla 

Norfolk,  Va ]" 

Riverside  County,  Calif..! 
Rochester.  NY 


582 
551 

550 
545 


453 
393 
384 
374 
366 
362 
359 
335 
308 
306 
296 


$26, 052 
29, 208 

31.560 
32,  500 


40,000 
22.500 
25.000 
30,996 

28.  500 
35,  OCO 
37,000 

29.  849 
33,  500 
31.164 
26,500 


$39,500 
42, 768 

39, 204 
36,  750 


40,  000 
30.000 
25,  000 
36.512 
34,000 
43.800 
43,  420 
38,075 
36,  000 
39.312 
39.  208 


Soufc:  International  City  Management  Association,  1968  and  1972  salary  surveys.  US   Civil  a.rvice  Commission,  1968  and  1972  salary  surveys 


4-year 
percent 
change 


+25.0 
+13.0 
+166 

+25,0 

1.4 

-flO.3 

+14.3 

+50. 0 
+33.3 

+23.5 
-1-19.1 
+15.6 

+21.4 
-^12,3 
-11,8 

+14.9 
+13.5 
+15.6 


+15.6 


+15.6 


4-year 
percent 
change 


29.0 
32.0 
22.0 
14.0 
42.0 
36.  C 
90.0 
64.0 
47.0 
44.0 
56.0 
61.0 
26.  C 
31.0 
70.0 
4C.0 
27.0 
64.0 
31.0 


31.4 


percent 

change 
1958-72 


51.6 

46.4 

24.5 
13.1 


0 
33.3 

0 

18.1 
19.3 
25.1 
17.4 
27.6 

7.5 
26.1 
48.0 
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APPENDIX  D-XVI 
TABLE  XVI.— ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  (1967-71) 


5119 


1967 


1971 


4-year  percent 
change. 
1%7-71 


1967 


4-year  percent 

change, 
1971  1967-71 


Boston 

NewYork... 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland... 
Richmond... 

Atlanta 

Chicago 


$40.  060 
75.  000 
45,  000 
45,  000 
45,  000 
35,  000 
60, 000 


$50.  000 
90,  000 
45,  000 
51,000 
51.000 
51,000 
67,  500 


25.0 

20.0 

0 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City.. 


13.3     Dallas 
13.3 
45.7 
12.5 


San  Francisco. 


$35.  000 

$56.  000 

60.0 

42.  500 

45,000 

5.9 

42,  500 

56,000 

31.8 

45,000 

48.000 

6.7 

46,000 

67,  500 

46.7 

Average. 


46,333 


56,500 


21.9 


Sources:  54th  through  58th  Annual  Reports,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System  (covering  years  1967  through  1971). 


Ameeican   Foreign   Service   Asso- 
ciation. 

Washington,  D.C..  February  20, 1974. 
Hon.  HiKAM  L.  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Fong:  As  you  may  know,  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  Is  the 
professional  association,  and  the  duly  elected 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  of  the 
11,000  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  working  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  AID  and  USIA.  We  are  writing 
you  in  your  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

For  almost  three  years  now.  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  senior  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel in  the  three  Foreign  Affairs  Agencies 
have  been  denied  any  increase  in  salary  be- 
cause of  the  legal  requirements  in  5  USC  5308 
which  prohibit  their  receiving  pay  In  excess 
of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  During 
the  same  time  period,  rising  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  a  very  sharp  Inflation  rate  both  at 
home  and  abroad  have  brought  about  a  sit- 
uation in  which  many  senior  employees  in 
the  Foreign  Service  have  had  their  real,  dis- 
posable incomes  reduced  by  as  much  as  30 
percent.  You  will  recall  that  we  brought  this 
matter  to  your  attention  last  spring,  and 
greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  in  gettmg  the 
"McGee-Fong"  Bill  through  the  Senate.  We 
only  regret  that  the  House  failed  to  take 
parallel  action. 

The  efTect  of  this  situation  on  Foreign 
Service  personnel  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate because  many  senior  officers  in  the 
Foreign  Service  are  regularly  required  to  ex- 
pend a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  in- 
comes on  official  entertaining,  uncompen- 
sated moving  expenses,  uncompensated  edu- 
cational and  educational  travel  expenses  and 
other  extraordinary  costs  which  have  long 
since  come  to  be  an  expected  part  of  Foreign 
Service  life.  Moreover.  In  the  Foreign  Service, 
mandatory  retirement  comes  at  age  60,  and 
an  employee  can  only  earn  35  years  of  retire- 
ment credit,  though  in  the  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees can  remain  to  age  70  and  eswn  up  to 
40  years  retirement  credit.  As  a  result,  Foreign 
Sennce  personnel  rely  particularly  heavily  on 
a  growing  "high  three"  years  of  Income  to 
obtain  an  adequate  pension.  Yet,  many  have 
seen  their  opportunities  for  an  adequate 
pension  disappear  since  they  were  unable  to 
receive  the  salary  increases  to  which  pay- 
comparabllitv  studies  indicated  they  were 
entitled. 

The  President's  proposals  now  before 
your  Committee  would  only  go  a  small  dis- 
tance In  rectifying  the  situation,  but  It  is 
at  least  a  start.  We  believe  It  would  be  highly 
unfortunate  if  well-justified  pay  increases 
were  blocked  by  action  of  liie  Congiees. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days  of  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  "set  a  good  exam- 
ple" at  a  time  of  economic  difficulties  facing 
the  country.  AFSA  agrees  that  the  economic 
privations  affecting  the  entiro  country 
should  be  bom  equitably.  The  question,  how- 
ever. Is  which  example  should  be  set.  Would 
it  be  good  public  policy  to  deny  further  to 
senioo"  personnel  pay  increases  already  long 
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overdue?  Almost  everyone  els©  in  the  country 
has  had  increases  in  Income  in  the  past  three 
years  which  matched  or  came  close  to  match- 
ing Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Should 
this  group  of  senior  employees  be  the  only 
significant  group  in  the  country  to  suffer 
a  sharp  reversal  In  their  personal  well-being? 

Personnel  who  have  reached  the  top  normal 
rank  in  the  Foreign  Service,  PSO  or  FSIO 
Class- 1,  now  receives  exactly  the  same  pay  as 
those  few  personnel  granted  the  extraordinary 
rank  of  Career  Minister  (Executive  Level  V), 
and  receive  no  more  pay  than  personnel  of 
FSO  or  F^IO  Class-2.  The  Class-2  officer  thus 
has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  In  terms  of 
monetary  reward  even  if  promoted  twice. 
Do  we  reaUy  wish  to  set  an  example  for  the 
country  which  established  the  principle  that 
being  the  best  in  your  field,  and  thus  rising 
to  the  top  in  a  fiercely  competitive  career 
service  brings  with  it  no  monetary  reward? 
Do  we  wish  to  see  the  best  career  personnel 
attracted  away  from  the  career  service  not 
because  they  wish  to  leave,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  has  become  highly  disadvantageous 
financially  for  them  to  stay  when  the  mone- 
tary rewards  are  greater  elsewhere?  Frankly, 
w©  doubt  that  these  are  beneficial  examples 
to  set  for  the  country. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  in  the  inter- 
est of  equity  and  sound  public  policy,  will 
permit  the  increases  recommended  by  the 
President  to  take  effect,  find  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  thereafter  to  a  change  in 
the  law  which  will  provide  for  a  review  of  ex- 
ecutive level  pay  every  two  years,  rather 
than  every  four,  so  that  this  situation  will 
not  recur. 

If  you  think  it  would  be  helpful,  the  As- 
sociation would  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
you  or  with  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  this  matter  further. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Thomas  D.  Botatt, 

President. 

Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McQee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  I  have  dictated  this  let- 
ter from  Florida  where  I  have  been  lecturing 
at  the  University:  otherwise  I  would  have 
called  you  direct.  I  did  want  you  to  know  of 
my  experience  with  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  You  will  remember  upon  my  re- 
tirement in  1967,  I  became  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  which  the  Congress 
created  toward  the  end  of  that  year.  After 
serving  there  for  almost  three  years  I  began 
sitting  on  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  United 
States  District  Courts,  Court  of  Claims,  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  United 
States  Customs  Court.  These  assignments 
placied  me  in  contact  with  many  federal 
Judges,  especially  in  the  seminars  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  and  District  Courts. 

It  has  been  distressing  to  me  to  hear  the 
Judges  s|>eak  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in 
making    both    ends   meet    financially.    Only 


three  weeks  ago  in  Atlanta.  Judge  Smith,  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Georgia,  told  me  that  he  was  resigning  be- 
cause he  had  three  children  in  college  and 
was  being  paid  $135,000  to  retvirn  to  private 
practice.  He  said  that  from  his  contacts,  he 
doubted  if  salary  increases  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  his  requirements.  He  has  been 
on  the  Bench  for  about  nine  years — the  ap- 
proximate time  that  it  takes  to  indoctrinate 
a  Judge  and  make  him  most  efficient. 
Another  Federal  Judge  from  Philadelphia, 
Judge  Masterson,  resigned  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  I  spoke  with  Judge  Smith.  Judge 
Masterson.  like  Judge  Smith,  wsis  one  of  our 
younger  Judges  who  has  been  on  the  bench 
about  the  same  period.  While  Judge  Master- 
son  did  not  say  what  Income  would  be  In 
private  practice.  I  daresay  that  $150,000 
would  be  a  fair  estimate.  In  my  sittings 
around  the  country  In  all  the  Circuits,  ex- 
cept the  First  which  has  a  light  caseload. 
I  find  Judges  are  dlsttirbed  over  their  salaries. 
I  find  the  same  condition  In  the  United 
States  District  Courts  where  I  have  been 
assigned  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to 
Brooklyn. 

In  my  Judgment  we  will  lose  a  gcK>d  per- 
centage of  our  Judges  unless  some  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  the  situation  by  meaning- 
ful salary  increases.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
in  the  letter  that  the  Chief  Justice  Is  sending 
you  today  regarding  this  matter  and  WTite 
only  to  underscore  the  urgency  ol  the  prob- 
lem. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.C.  February  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice  Com- 
mittee.  Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  McGee  :  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  19  advising  that,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
you  intend  to  oppose  any  action  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  proposal  on  salary  In- 
creases for  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  other 
categories  and  asking  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Although  the  recommendation  departs  sub- 
stantially from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  salaries,  my  colleagues  on  this  Court 
and  I  agree  with  your  position  that  the 
President's  proposal  should  be  accepted.  One 
of  its  important  consequences  will  be  to  en- 
courage Judges  in  the  District  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Appeals  to  remain  in  service  even 
though  the  pending  proposal  Is  patently  dis- 
criminatory against  those  Judges  when  com- 
pared with  approximately  one -third  Increase 
in  government  salaries  generally  since  the 
1969  salary  adjustment  for  Federal  Judges. 
Adoption  of  the  President's  proposal  may 
help  stem  the  resignations  of  District  Judges 
in  particular.  We  have  had  more  resignations 
in  the  past  year,  based  on  economic  grounds, 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past  100  years.  I 
am  also  reliably  informed  that  many  quali- 
fied lawyers  have  declined  appointment  be- 
cause the  pay  of  a  District  Judge  now  Is  only 
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double  the  starting  salary  of  law  graduates 
mred  by  large  law  offices.  It  is  surely  not  In 
the  public  Interests  to  have  some  of  the  beat 
quallfled  lawyers  resigning  or  declining  ap- 
pointment because  of  Inequitable  and  Inade- 
quate compensation. 

I  feel  bound  to  comment  also  on  the  In- 
crease provided  for  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  is  limited  to  (4.600 
and  is  deferred  nearly  one  year.  This  Increase 
of  $4,500  is  less  than  one-half  the  Increas© 
provided  over  three  years  for  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals Judges  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal fails  to  take  Into  account  the  severe 
inflation  of  recent  years  and  falls  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  studies  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  its  adoption  will  serve 
as  an  Important  Interim  function  until  ap- 
propriate legislation  can  be  enacted. 
Cordially, 

Wakren  E.  Bitbger. 

Geiteral  Accounting  Office;  Inforawtion 
AND  Observations  on  Need  for  Executive 
Pay    Adjustment 

(Prepared    In   response    to   requests   from   a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress) 

The  information  we  have  developed  on  the 
need  for  Executive  Pay  adjustment  Is  sum- 
marized below  and  Is  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  remaining  sections  of  this  pajjer. 

The  quadrennial  procedure  for  adjusting 
the  pay  of  officials  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches,  as  provided  by 
the  Salary  Act  of  1967,  Is  falling  to  achieve 
Its  objective.  The  salaries  of  these  officials 
have  not  increased  in  5  years  (since  March 
1969).  The  President's  current  salary  recom- 
mendations fall  far  short  of  matching  the 
cost  of  living  Increases  since  1969. 

Supergrade  employees  and  senior  employ- 
ees of  other  pay  systems  are  losing  signifi- 
cant comparability  salary  Increases  and  re- 
tirement benefits  because  the  salary  rate  of 
Executive  Level  V  has  placed  a  $36!oOO  cell- 
ing on  these  pay  systems  since  January  1971. 
The  salary  distinction  among  supergrade 
employees  has  become  virtually  meaningless, 
and  this  condition  will  progressively  pene- 
trate Into  lower  pay  grades  unless  the  celling 
salary  rate  Is  increased. 

The  recommendations  In  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  should  be  accepted. 
Effective  long-term  reforms  appear  essential 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  these  problems. 

THE     quadrennial    PROCEDtTRE     IS     FAILING    TO 
ACHIEVE     ITS     OBJECTIVE 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  dated 
June  30.  1973,  states  that  the  compensation 
of  these  top  officials  "is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment In  March  of  everj'  fourth  vear  with  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  Pres"ldent  to  the 
Congress." 

The  report  acknowledges  that  this  normal 
4-year  exp>ectancy  has  alreadv  been  extended 
to  5  years,  during  which  ttme  "executive 
compensation  in  industry  and  among  State, 
and  local  governments  will  have  advanced 
approximately  30  percent."  However,  in  the 
Interest  of  moderation,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed to  the  President  that  Executive  Level 
salaries  be  Increased  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  since  the  last 
adjustment  In  1969 — 25  percent. 

The  President's  recommendation,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  4,  1974, 
proposes  to  meet  this  accumulated  cost-of- 
living  deficit  by  three  annual  salary  in- 
creases of  7.5  percent  each.' 

This  three-stage  adjustment  plan  will  not 
achieve  the  objective  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  Moreover,  the  Increases  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  wUl  not  restore 


1  Except  for  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  wotUd  receive  one  7^ 
percent  increase  effective  January  1975. 


the  loss  in  purchasing  power  of  the  salaries 
established  in  March  1969.  The  following 
chart  assumes  the  CPI  Increases  at  the  same 
average  rate  for  the  past  4  years  (6  percent) , 
and  Illustrates  ( 1 )  what  has  and  will  hap- 
pen to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1969 
salaries  through  January  1978  (the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  next  Presidential  recom- 
mendation) and  (2)  the  effect,  if  accepted 
by  the  Congress,  of  the  President's  recom- 
mended Increases. 

Assuming  the  projected  trends  In  the  pri- 
vate economy  occur,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  E.xecutlve  salaries  will  lag  about  11 
percent  behind  by  January  1976  and  by  Jan- 
uary 1978  the  gap  will  be  about  18  percent. 

Aside  from  the  loss  In  purchasing  power: 
the  salary  lag  between  Federal  officials  and 
their  counterparts  in  the  non-Federal  sector 
has  been  greater. 

In  this  connection,  the  latest  Commis- 
sion's report  cited  that  the  previous  Com- 
mission's salary  reconunendatlons  were  not 
fully  adopted.  Thus,  the  March  1969  raise 
did  not  provide  catch-up  In  such  salaries. 
The  previous  Commission's  report,  dated  De- 
cember 1968,  recommeoded  substantial  sal- 
ary increases  In  the  Executive  Schedule 
which  would  provide  salary  differentials  be- 
tween the  various  levels  more  commensu- 
rate with  their  relative  responsibilities.  The 
recommended  Increases  were  regarded  as  a 
catch-up,  and  were  also  expected  to  estab- 
lish a  more  reasonable  relationship  with  1968 
values.  However,  the  President  substantial- 
ly reduced   the  salaries  recommended 


I 

March  i,  ufi^ 


Salaries 


Level         1968  actual 


1969 

Comrriis- 

sjon's 

reconl- 

mendatlons 


1969  rate 
established 


Shortfall 


I... 

IL. 
III. 
IV. 
v.. 


J35.000 
30,000 
29,500 
28,750 
28,000 


$60,000 
50.000 
46,000 
43.000 
40,000 


{60,000 
42.500 
40,000 
38, 000 
36.000 


$7,500 
6.000 
5,000 
4,000 


The  following  table  Illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  three  proposed  7.5  percent  pay  in- 
creases will  make  only  a  small  reduction  in 
the  lag  which  has  developed  in  the  cast  5 
years  between  pay  raises  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  executives.  We  have  used  the  Com- 
mission's estimates— namelv,  that  the  5-year 
lag  is  30  percent,  and  that  It  wUl  grow  at 
5.5  percent  each  year  In  the  next  2  years, 
and  at  5  percent  In  eac*i  of  the  foUowtng  2 
years. 

|ln  perc»nt| 


Date 


Additional 

Retiain-      lag  esti- 

iilg  lag    mated  to 

Proposed  alter      occur  In       Cumula- 

increase     increase    next  year        tiva  lag 


1969-74.... 
March  1974.. 
January  1975. 
January  1976. 


7.5 
7.5 
7.5 


22.5 
;20.5 
18.5 


5.5 
5.5 
5.0 


30.0 
28.0 
26.0 
23.5 


Hence,  asstxmlng  that  the  three  raises  take 
effect,  the  actual  Improvement  is  very  small. 
By  the  time  the  next  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion reviews  the  problem,  the  lag  in  Federal 
executive  salary  raises  wUl  be  only  6  5  per- 
cent less  than  It  Is  today. 

The  responslbUltles  of  officials  In  Executive 
Levels  I-V  equal  or  exceed  those  of  their 
counterparts  In  the  private  sector,  while  their 
compensation  is  substantially  less.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  Level  V  with  a  salary  of  $36,000  will 
be  responsible  for  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1976  of  almost  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. According  to  data  rqx)rt€d  by  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association,  the  top  execu- 


tives of  private  companies  of  similar  size  earn 
salaries  of  $150,000  or  more,  plus  bonuses 
and  other  benefits.  This  wide  disparity  be- 
tween  Federal  and  private  sector  compensa- 
tion of  key  executives  has  long  existed. 

THE  PAY  CEILING  IMPOSED  ON  SUPKHGRADES  AND 
OTHER  SENIOR  EMPLOYEES  IS  HAVING  SEEIOUS 
ADVERSE    ETFECTS 

Pay  rates  for  Federal  white-collar  em- 
ployees under  statutory  pay  systems  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  and  adjustment  in  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.S.C.  5801.  However,  the  law 
provides  that  these  pay  rates  mav  not  exceed 
the  rate  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. The  Level  V  pay  rate  was  last  Increased 
In  March  1969,  from  $28,000  to  $36,000  This 
rate  has  been  the  celling  for  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  since  that  time.  The  pay  rate  for 
GS-18  employees  reached  this  celling  in  Jan 
uary  1971.  With  the  continued  increase  In 
other  General  Schedule  salaries,  based  on 
comparability  with  the  private  sector,  the 
percent  of  all  supergrade  emplovees  palti  less 
than  the  comparability  rate  has  increased 
sharply  because  of  the  $36,000  celling  as 
shown  below: 


Percent 

—  18 

—  33 
64 


Year: 

1971    

1972    

1973    ^ 

Today  (plus  1,000  at  GS-15) """     85 

There  are  now  4,200  employees  In  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  and  1.000  em- 
Dloyees  In  the  top  step  of  GS-15  who  should 
be  paid  more  than  the  $36,000  celling.  The 
following  tables  shows  the  GS-15  to  GS-18 
salary  rates,  as  determined  by  the  compara- 
bility process,  and  the  comparability  rates  af- 
fected by  the  celling. 


Steps 


GS-15 


GS-15 


GS-17 


GS-18 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 


$28  263 
29,  205 
30, 147 
31,  089 
32.031 
32, 973 
33, 915 
34. 857 
35,  799 

'36,741 


$32,  806 
33  899 
34, 992 
1  36. 085 
I  37, 178 
1  38, 271 
1 39. 364 
I  40, 4571  , 
'41,550  , 


i  $37, 976 
1  39,  242 
I  40. 508 
141.774 
■  43. 040 


'$43,926 


1  The  rate  of  basic  pay  for  these  employees  is  li  mited  to  $35  (XM 
because  of  the  statutory  ceiling. 

The  $36,000  calling  slmUarly  affects  the 
senior  levels  of  other  Federal  pay  systems.' 
This  is  the  compression  problem,  which  ad- 
versely affects  both  Federal  employees  and 
the  Government.  These  adverse  effects  in- 
clude : 

Imbalance  between  salaries  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Loss  of  Income  to  the  employee,  including 
future  retirement  benefits. 

Early  retirement  Is  made  more  attractive. 

Increased  turnover  of  top  management  per- 
sonnel and  consequent  decrease  in  skUl  levels. 

Declining  appeal  of  supergrade  positions 

Hiring  for  supergrade  positions  made  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Imbalance  between  salaries  and 
responsibilities 
Salary  compression  seriously  weakens  two 
pay  principles  providing  internal  equity 
which  are  established  by  law:  equal  pay  for 
equal  work;  and  maintaining  pay  distinctions 
In  keeping  with  work  and  performance  dis- 
tinctions. All  employees  in  grades  GS-18.  and 
GS-17,  80  percent  of  those  In  GS-16,  and  4 
IJercent  of  those  in  GS-15  now  receive  annual 
salaries  of  $36,000.  The  Statutory  principles 
(5  U.S.C.  5301)  dictate  that  those  paid  the 
same  should  have  responsibilities  that  are 
equal;  but  obviously  thoy  are  not.  In  fact, 
three  levels  of  supervision  In  a  typical  major 
division  or  bureau  are  earning  the  same  sal- 


» I.e.  P.L.  313,  Foreign  Service,  Other. 
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tiy,  a  condition  which  would  be  considered 
unacceptable  In  the  private  sector. 

The  difference  between  the  pay  of  senior 
employees  and  the  pay  of  employees  at  lower 
levels  has  narrowed  sharply  during  the  past 
several  years.  In  December  1969,  when  Fed- 
eral salaries  were  unaffected  by  the  present 
celling,  the  differential  between  the  pay  of 
an  employee  in  the  first  step  of  GS-12  and 
G&-18  employee's  pay  was  150  percent.  After 
the  O:tober  1973  pay  increase,  the  differential 
had  narrowed  to  106  percent.  Continuation 
of  this  narrowing  will  not  only  further  dis- 
tort pay  distinctions  in  keeping  with  work 
distinctions,  but  it  may  reduce  morale  within 
the  work  force  and  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  the  career  Incentives  of  employees  en-, 
terlng  the  career  service. 

Loss  of  income 

The  most  obvious  adverse  impact  of  com- 
pression Is  that  employees  are  denied  salary 
Increases  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled.  The  following  table  shows  the  an- 
nual salary  loss  of  employees  at  levels  GS-18. 
OS-17  (step  4),  GS-16  (step  5),  and  GS-15 
(step  10)  based  on  current  comparability 
rates: 


Compara- 
bility 
rate 


Ceiling 


Annual 

salary 

loss 


GS-IS $43,926 

GS-17(step4) 41,774 

GS-16(step5) 37,178 

GS-15(stepl0) 36,741 


$36.  000 

$7,  926 

36,  000 

5.774 

36,  000 

1.178 

36,  000 

741 

WTien  viewed  on  a  cumulative  basis,  the 
Inequity  caused  by  the  celling  seems  even 
greater.  For  example,  a  GS-18  employee's 
cumulative  salary  loss  for  the  3-year  period 
ended  January  5,  1974,  was  $11,557: 


Penod 

Salary 
loss 

Com- 
para- 
bility 
rate 

Ceiling 

Differ- 
ence 

January  1971  to 

Janua7l972 $1,624    $37,624    $36,000       $1,624 

January  1972  to 

Janua7l973 3,693      39,693      36,000         3,693 

January  1973  to 

October  1973 4,411      41,734      36,000         5,734 

October  1973  to 

January  1974 1.829      43,926      36,000         7,926 

Total 11,557 ' 


The  affected  employees  are  continually  los- 
ing groimd  since  every  cost-of-living  Increase 
means  a  f  lu-ther  loss  in  purchasing  power  of 
their  stagnated  $36,000  salary.  For  example. 
the  GS-18  SEilary  increase  in  January  1971 
was  limited  by  the  $36,000  celling  and  has 
remained  at  that  rate.  Using  the  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  since  that 
time,  we  estimate  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  GS-18  employee's  $36,000  salary  Is  now 
worth  about  $30,985:  a  drop  In  purchasing 
power  of  $5,015. 

An  employee's  retirement  income  is  de- 
termined by  applying  a  formula  to  the  aver- 
age of  his  3-years  highest  salary.  In  other 
words,  the  higher  the  aversige,  the  greater  the 
employee's  retirement  Income.  By  compress- 
ing salaries  below  pay  rates  computed  under 
the  comparabUity  process,  the  celling  is 
penalizing  employees,  since  the  amount  of 
retirement  Income  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  Is  being  reduced. 

For  example.  If  a  55-year-old  0&-18  em- 
ployee retired  In  January  1974  after  30-years 
service,  his  retirement  Income  during  a  19.3 
year  remaining  life  expectancy  would  be 
about  $44,100  less  than  if  the  pay  celling  had 
not  been  in  effect. 

Early  retirement   made  more  attractive 
Under  current  economic  conditions,  con- 
tinuation of  the  $36,000  salary  celling  wUl  al- 
low many  employees  to  earn  more  retirement 


Income  by  retiring  early  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  the  Government.  They 
can  then  substantially  better  their  current 
income  by  accepting  non-Government  em- 
ployment. 

In  planning  whether  to  continue  a  career 
or  retire,  an  employee  whose  salary  Is  at 
the  ceiling  must  consider  the  relative  finan- 
cial benefits.  For  each  additional  year  of  work, 
the  employee  increases  his  annual  retirement 
Income  by  about  $720  (2  percent  of  $36,000) 
and  contributes  $2,520  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund.  If  the  CPI  rises  and  remains 
at  the  minimum  of  3  percent  during  that 
year.  It  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
employee  to  have  retired  since  his  annual  an- 
nuity would  have  Increased  by  about  $810' 
and  he  would  not  have  been  required  to  make 
any  additional  contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

The  following  hypothetical  example  In- 
volving a  55-year  old  GS-18  employee  with 
30  years'  service  at  December  31,  1973,  Illus- 
trates why  early  retirement  has  become  more 
attractive.  Assuming  5,5  percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing annuity  increases  at  January  1  for  each  of 
The  next  3  years,  and  the  employee  retired  at 
December  31.  1973.  the  employee's  annual  an- 
nuity at  January  1,  1977,  would  be  $25,120. 
However,  if  the  employee  works  the  addition- 
al 3  years  he  would  contribute  an  additional 
$7,560  to  the  retirement  fund,  and  would  re- 
ceive about  $1,477  a  year  less  in  his  retire- 
ment annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Increased  turnover  of  top  management 
personnel 

The  turnover  of  supergrade  employees  has 
Increased  since  1970.  This  Is  attributable,  In 
part,  to  salar\'  compression  coupled  with 
cost-of-living  increases  in  retirement  an- 
nuities. Between  1970  and  1972,  supergrade 
retirements  increased  from  264  to  380,  a  rise 
of  about  44  percent.  Further,  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1973,  another  379  supergrades  re- 
tired. If  retirements  during  the  last  4  months 
of  the  year  were  at  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  first  8  months,  we  estimate  that  a  total 
of  about  570  supergrades  retired  during  1973 
or  more  than  twrice  the  number  of  1970. 

lii  terms  of  the  supergrade  population, 
the  retirement  rate  also  Increased. 


Number 

supergrades 

employed 


Supergrades 

retirements 


Percentage 


1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


4,754 
4,855 
4,384 

4,909 


264 
273 

380 
•570 


5.6 

5.6 

8.7 

11.6 


rt„'rr„»°ih«  f  ,'r  '^  .2''"'i'?.5?'^<'  "PO"  379  actual  retirements 
during  the  1st  8  months  of  1973. 

More  than  1,000  supergrade  employees  are 
now  eligible  to  retire,  with  400  to  500  becom- 
ing eligible  each  year.  Also,  these  super- 
grade  employees  are  retiring  at  an  earlier  age. 


Total 

supergrade 
retirements 

Below 

60  years 

ot  age 

Percentage 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973  (8  months) 

264 
273 

380 
379 

85 
100 
154 
188 

32.2 
36,6 
40.5 
49.6 

'  civil  Service  retirement  annuities  are  ad- 
Justed  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
that  begins  after  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI)  has  risen  at  least  3  percent  from  the 
last  adjustment,  and  remains  at  this  higher 
level  for  3  consecutive  months.  The  annuity 
Increase  Is  equal  to  the  highest  percentage 
Increase  In  the  CPI  during  the  3  consecutive 
month  period,  plus  1  percent.  During  the 
past  31/2  years  annuity  payments  to  Govern- 
ment retirees   Increased   29.6  percent. 


This  loss  of  experienced  management  tal- 
ent  Is  discussed   In  the   following  sections. 
Decrease  in  skill  levels 

Skill  levels  In  some  supergrade  positions 
have  fallen  because  on  occasion,  vacancies 
caused  by  early  retirements  must  be  filled 
by  employees  who  have  less  experience  and 
lower  skills.  Tlie  personnel  director  of  a  ma- 
jor Government  commission  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  informed  us  that 
his  organization  E^n1etImes  must  promote  re- 
latively "green  GS-15  employees  to  fill  QS- 
16  vacancies  caused  by  retirements.  Other 
personnel  directors  indicated  slmUar  expe- 
riences In  their  organizations. 
Declining    appeal    of    supergrade    positions 

Salary  compre^lon  Is  making  supergrade 
positions  less  attractive  and  threatens  the 
integrity  of  Federal  pay  systems.  Personnel 
officers  with  whom  we  consulted  stated  that 
some  employees  refuse  to  accept  higher  posi- 
tions In  the  supergrade  ranks  because  of  the 
absence  of  additional  monetary  rewards. 
Others  have  expressed  unwillingness  to  make 
geographic  moves  to  new  work  assignments 
even  when  promotions  were  involved. 

During  our  study,  many  such  Instances 
were  cited  to  us.  One  case  involved  a  GS- 
15  (step  10)  employee  who  was  offered  a 
GS-16  position  in  the  personnel  office  of  a 
major  department.  The  employee  would  not 
accept  the  higher  position  because  of  the 
added  responsibilities  and  arduous  work 
without  additional  income. 

Hiring    for    supergrade    positions    made 
increasingly  difficult 

Some  agencies  report  that  they  are  experi- 
encing Increasing  difficulty  in  hiring  quali- 
fied personnel  from  outside  the  Goveniment 
to  fill  senior  level  positions.  This  is  particu- 
larly notable  in  the  scientific,  medical,  and 
educational  fields.  Personnel  directors  told 
us  that  the  individuals  best  qualified  to  fill 
supergrade  positions  often  are  reftislng  to 
accept  Government  employment  because  they 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  income. 

REFORMS  APPEAR  ESSENTIAL 

The  problems  discussed  above  will  pro- 
gressively worsen  with  each  day  of  delay  in 
adjusting  Executive  Schedule  pay.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  current  celling  continues  until 
the  next  scheduled  quadrennial  review, 
another  21,000  General  Schedule  employees 
will  be  added  to  those  who  salaries  wotild 
be  limited  to  $36,000— Including  the  top  two 
steps  of  GS-14,  most  of  those  In  GS-16,  and 
all  of  those  In  OS-16,  OS-17,  and  GS-18. 
There  would  then  be  about  28,000  employees 
all  earning  the  same  pay,  even  though  their 
responsibilities  range  from  GS-14  through 
Executive  Level  V.  This  would  mean  that 
six  levels  of  responsibilities  would  be  earn- 
ing the  same  pay. 

This  would  result  in  a  virtually  meaning- 
less pay  system  for  Federal  managers  and 
would  seriously  undermine  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  attract  young  men  and 
women  Interested  In  a  long-term  career  In 
F^sderal  service. 

The  current  proposal  In  the  President's 
budget,  while  falling  short  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Commissloa  objective,  would  offer  a 
measure  of  relief.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  accept  the  Presidents 
recommendations  for  adjusting  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries. 

The  cost  of  this  proposed  salary  adjust- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  Is  $34 
million,  out  of  a  budget  of  over  $300  bil- 
lion— or  $1  for  each  $10,000.  We  believe  that 
the  public  will  recognize  the  Importance  of 
this  Investment  since  It  will  help  attract 
and  retain  the  most  competent  managers. 
We  also  believe  that  the  adjustment  is  es- 
sential even  if  Congress  decides  to  exempt 
Itself  at  this  time,  and  even  though.  In  such 
an  event,  some  Federal  executives  would 
earn  salaries  in  excess  of  the  basic  pay  of 
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Members  of  Congress  (a  condition  which 
already  exists  for  Members  of  the  Cabinet). 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  also 
consider  major  reforms  In  the  processes  for 
adjusting  Executive  Schedule  salaries,  such 
aa: 

Maklng  Executive  Schedule  salary  rates 
subject  to  an  annual  cost-of-living  adjxist- 
ment.  In  the  years  between  the  quadrennial 
review. 

Initiating  early  action  leading  to  Inter- 
gratlng  the  Federal  pay  structures  at  the 
top  of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  bottom 
of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The  report  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
plan  for  achieving  this  objective.  The  execu- 
tive branch  should  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  study  and  to  report  Its  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress  In  the  next  session. 

Establishing  a  policy  under  which  em- 
ployees whose  pay  Is  affected  by  compres- 
sion have  their  retirement  income  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  amount  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  If  compression  were  not 
a  factor. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4.  1974] 
The  Question  ok  Congressional  Pay 

Watergate.  Inflation  and  the  gasoline  short- 
age may  rank  high  on  the  list  of  public  Issues 
currently  before  Congress,  but  the  hottest 
legislative  potato  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days  Is 
President  Nixon's  belated  and  awkwardly 
timed  recommendation  for  congressional  pay 
raises.  Though  most  of  the  lawmakers  seem 
to  believe  privately  that  Congress  deserves  a 
raise — It  hasn't  had  one  since  1969 — politi- 
cally sensitive  members  dread  the  thought  of 
voting  themselves  more  money  In  an  espe- 
cially volatile  election  year. 

This  political  fear,  while  understandable, 
has  generated  a  curious  and  unfortunate  set 
of  legislative  shenanigans  that  have  had  al- 
most nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  as  columnist  Mike  Causey 
observed  In  "The  Federal  Diary"  last  Wednes- 
day, "our  elected  officials,  saints  and  snakes, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  family  men, 
churchgoers,  statesmen  and  hacks  alike,  have 
all  had  to  act  like  11-year-old  boys  sneaking 
a  smoke  In  the  washroom."  The  challenge  In 
this  Instance  is  to  avoid  getting  caught  either 
casting  a  vote  for  the  raise  or  letting  an  in- 
crease happen  without  some  semblance  of 
objection. 

Fueling  the  dilemma  Is  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress must  decide  what  to  do — or  not  do — by 
Saturday,  because  that  Is  when  Mr.  Nixon's 
recommendations  would  go  Into  effect  auto- 
matically If  neither  congressional  body  acts 
to  change  them.  At  this  point,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  acted.  But  com- 
mittees in  each  body,  rather  than  allow  the 
raises  to  take  effect  without  any  votes,  have 
wound  up  taking  less-than-forthrlght  posi- 
tions on  the  question — with  the  result  that  a 
series  of  showdown  votes  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin In  the  Senate  today. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Issue  Isn't  con- 
fined solely  to  pay  raises  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, which  we  happen  to  believe  are  Justi- 
fiable in  view  of  a  30  per  cent  Increase  In 
prices  since  the  last  congressional  raise. 
Caught  In  the  political  posturing  is  another 
Important  set  of  recommendations  from  the 
President:  to  Increase  the  now-frozen  salaries 
of  some  840  federal  Judges  and  court  officials 
600  political  appointees  and  10.000  top  career 
federal  executives.  Veterans  Administration 
medical  personnel  and  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers— public  servants  whose  pay  Is  pegged  to 
the  top  federal-executive  ceilings. 

The  danger  now  Is  that  this  whole  group 
of  federal  employees  may  be  unfairly  penal- 
ized by  a  Senate  vote  to  scrub  aU  1974  pay 
raises.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Robert 
E.  Hampton,  not  known  as  one  to  cry  wolf 
has  warned  that  If  this  happens  the  govern- 
ment could  undergo  a  severe  management 
and  morale  problem.  "This  Is  one  of  the  most 
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crucial  Issues  Involving  personnel  that  has 
faced  the  Congress."  says  Mr.  Hampton, 
noting  that  "the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  running  this  country  at  Its  most  critical 
time  are  being  asked  to  do  their  Jobs"  with 
pay  and  future  pensions  frozen  at  1969 
levels. 

The  effort  to  close  this  gap  began  reason- 
ably enough.  Under  a  law  designed  to  effect 
pay  raises  In  non-election  years,  the  Presi- 
dent, Chief  Justice  and  leaders  of  Con- 
gress appoint  an  outside  panel  every  four 
years  to  study  pay.  The  panel  Is  supposed  to 
report  to  the  President,  who  then  passes 
along  recommendations  as  part  of  the 
budget. 

But  President  Nixon  failed  to  appoint  his 
panel  members  In  time  to  permit  recom- 
mendations early  last  year.  When  the  com- 
mission did  report,  it  recommended  a  flat 
25  per  cent  raise  for  federal  officials.  Indeed, 
the  panel  said  that  more  could  be  Jtistlfled, 
based  on  comparable  wage  gains  during  the 
l969-to-l973  period.  But  the  commission 
noted  that  25  per  cent  this  year  would  be 
more  In  line  with  economic  conditions.  Mr. 
Nixon  modified  the  recommendation,  propios- 
ing  7.5  per  cent  Increases  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Thus,  the  administration's  proposals  would 
Increase  the  current  $42,500  salary  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  $45,700  for  this 
year  and  would  provide  similar  percentage 
Increases  for  all  others  covered.  Including 
top  federal  career  employes  whose  pay  Is 
now  frozen  at  $36,000. 

At  first,  members  of  Congress  tried  to 
ignore  the  Issue,  hoping  that  the  raises 
would  slip  Into  effect  automatically.  But 
when  some  members  Introduced  resolutions 
to  kill  the  raises,  the  squirming  intensified. 
The  Senate  Post  Offlce-ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee voted  to  kill  the  congressional  raises 
and  let  the  others  take  effect.  Then  the 
House  Post  Offlce-CivU  Service  Conmaittee 
found  an  equally  unsatisfactory  way  to 
duck  the  congressional  question.  The  com- 
mittee took  an  all-or-nothing  stand:  either 
the  reconmiendatlons  all  go  into  effect  or 
all  of  them  get  killed. 

Now,  Senate  Chairman  Gale  W.  McGee 
(D-Wyo.)  will  try  to  substitute  a  one-shot, 
5.5  per  cent  increa.se  as  a  compromise.  Rank- 
ing Republican  Hiram  L.  Pong  of  Hawaii  has 
still  other  suggestions,  including  deferral  of 
any  raises  for  one  year.  Then  there  are  two 
other  senators.  Democrat  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho  and  Republican  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  of 
Colorado,  who  are  among  those  up  for  re- 
election— and  who  want  all  raises  killed.  Add 
to  this  complicated  scenario  Sen.  Ted  Stev- 
ens (R-Alaska) ,  who  Is  not  up  for  re-election, 
who  favors  all  the  raises— and  who  has 
threatened  a  filibuster  to  prevent  any  resolu- 
tion blocking  the  Increases.  Finally,  there  Is 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.).  who  will  seek  to  choke  off  a  fili- 
buster— a  move  that  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Certainly  there  are  many  Americans  who 
react  negatively  to  the  idea  of  Increasing 
congressional  salarle.s— for  most  voters  earn 
much  less.  Besides,  the  argument  goes,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  get  a  lot  of  "e.xtras."  Thev 
do  get  discount  health  Insurance,  haircut's 
and  meals,  some  office  and  travel  expense 
money,  postal  franking  privileges,  parking 
spaces  and  other  amenities  besides  the  honor 
of  serving  in  Congress.  But  there  are  many 
expenses,  too.  that  aren't  covered  by  extra 
allowances:  members  do  not  receive  enter- 
tainment allowances,  for  example,  or  addi- 
tional compensation  for  family  transporta- 
tion, schooling  or  every  one  of  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  trips  home  that  have  become 
necessary  as  the  congressional  ses.slons  have 
grown  longer. 

Besides,  members  of  Congress  are  not  all 
independently  wealthy  retirees  from  private 
business.  Many  are  young  men  and  women 
of  modest  means  who  ftre  expected  to  travel 
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widely,  entertain  frequently,  dress  well  and 
live  In  good  housing.  Should  their  salaries 
be  frozen  at  1969  lerels  when  prices  have 
already  gone  up  30  per  cent  since  then? 

We  believe  that  good  government  leader- 
ship requires  salaries  that  can  attract  good 
public  servants  of  varied  means — not  just 
those  who  can  afford  to  subsidize  their 
mounting  living  costs,  or  who  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  find  other,  less  desirable  ways  to  meet 
their  personal  bills.  If  members  of  Congress 
honestly  believe  that  they  and  others  covered 
by  the  federal -executive  pay  scales  deserve 
the  recommended  7.5  per  cent  Increase,  they 
ought  to  deal  with  the  question  honestly— 
and  explain  their  position  openly  and  candid- 
ly to  constituents. 

If,  however,  it  takes  some  show  of  sacrifice 
to  make  them  more  comfortable  this  year, 
they  ought  to  stand  up  for  Senator  McGee's 
5.5  per  cent  proposal,  avoid  any  filibuster 
and  not  make  other  federal  employees  suffer 
another  year  of  frozen  salaries. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Thurmond,  Is 
away  from  the  Senate  today  on  official 
business,  and  he  has  requested  that  I 
have  placed  in  the  Recopd  a  brief  state- 
ment making  clear  his  opposition  to  pro- 
posed salary  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  share  the  views  expressed  so  elo- 
quently conveyed  in  Senator  Thurmond's 
statement,  T%'hlch  he  would  have  deliv- 
ered orally  on  this  floor  could  he  have 
been  here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  knew  the  amount  of 
salary  Senators  receive  when  I  sought 
election  to  the  Senate.  My  conscience 
simply  will  not  permit  me  to  support  any 
proposition  to  increase  that  compensa- 
tion—particularly at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  my  State,  and  every  other 
State,  are  being  victimized  by  a  crushing 
burden  of  inflation  caused,  in  large  part, 
bv  the  failure  of  Congress  to  insist  upon 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  prime  culprit  behind  the  in- 
flation our  Nation  is  .suffering.  The  Con- 
gress could,  if  it  would,  do  something 
about  it.  But  for  a  gaieration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  has  participated  in 
the  tax -and -spend,  spend-and-tax  phi- 
lo.^ophy  of  deficit  financing.  Now  some 
bedragged  economic  chickens  are  com- 
ing home  to  roost. 

The  people  are  suffering.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  poetic  justice  for  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  suffer  a  little  bit. 
too— if .  indeed,  they  are  suffering.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  I  have  observed 
no  suffering  among  my  colleagues,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  constituents  of  every  Member  of 
this  Senate  would  gladly  trade  compen- 
sation with  us. 

Further  comment  is  unnecessary,  Mr. 
President.  This  matter,  I  believe,  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  prepared  by  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Thurmond 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that 
our  nation  Is  now  caught  In  the  grips  of 
inflation.  All  segments  of  society  are  affected. 
Probably  the  most  vivid  illustrations  of  this 
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can  be  found  In  the  exasperation  and  despair 
of  our  housewives  trymg  to  make  ends  meet 
and  our  elderly  attempting  to  live  on  fixed. 
Inadequate  incomes. 

In  these  times,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  in  the  Congress  give  our  countrymen 
a  good  example  to  follow.  We  must  truly 
be  the  keepers  of  the  public  trust,  and  act 
m  a  way  that  will  engender  optimism,  faith 
and  respect. 

To  provide  ourselves  a  raise  In  salary  when 
so  many  in  the  land  are  so  far  less  fortunate 
than  we  is  simply  not  the  way  to  do  this. 
I  have  never  voted  in  favor  of  a  salary  in- 
crease for  my.self  ar.d  I  certainly  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so  now. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  In  opposition  to 
any  and  all  salary  Increases  for  members 
of  Congress  this  year  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  opposition. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  provided  in  the  Salar>-  Act  of 
1967  a  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  pay 
of  Government  officials  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  The 
objective  of  this  mechanism  was  to  do 
more  than  dispo.se  of  a  politically  un- 
pleasant task.  It  was  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a  mechanism  whereby  the  type  of  sit- 
uation we  are  now  confronted  with  could 
no  longer  occur. 

Since  I  am  retiring  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  this  year  and  any  decision  on 
this  question  whether  for  or  against  will 
not  affect  me,  I  believe  I  am  in  a  unique 
position  to  view  this  issue  objectively. 

The  President  has  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  increases  be  granted  to 
meet  the  accumulated  cost-of-living  defi- 
cit currently  faced  by  the  Government 
employees  who  have  not  had  a  salary  in- 
crease since  1969.  He  has  proposed  to 
meet  this  deficit  by  three  annual  salary 
increases  of  7.5  percent  each.  I  believe 
ideally  that  this  recommendation  should 
be  adopted.  It  should  be  made  clear,  how- 
ever, at  this  point,  that  this  three-stage 
adjustment  will  not  achieve  the  objec- 
tive recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries. 

The  Commission  has  estimated  that 
the  5-year  lag  in  these  salaries  was  30 
percent  based  on  the  annual  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  granted  the  rank  and  file 
civil  service  employee  for  each  of  the 
past  5  years  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
grow  5.5  percent  for  the  next  2  years.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  in  its  report 
tor  Members  of  Congress,  pointed  out 
that  even  if  these  three  raises  take  effect. 
that  by  the  next  time  the  quadrennial 
commission  meets  to  review  Government 
executive  salaries,  the  lag  of  the  Federal 
salanes  will  only  be  6.5  percent  less  than 
it  is  today. 

The  effect  of  the  ceiling  imposed  on 
•jS  employees  at  the  top  ranks  is  that 
one  may  proceed  through  the  civil  serv- 
ce  ranks  until  he  attains  $36,000  salary 
evel.  then  even  though  his  responsibil- 
ines  may  continue  to  increase;  his  salars' 
cannot. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  raise  the  exec- 
utive structure  salary  this  spring,  and 
snould  the  current  inflation  increases  for 
the  General  Schedule  employees  continue 
until  1977.  nearly  all  executives  in  the 
t^S  15-18  ranks  and  some  in  GS-14 
ranks  will  all  be  paid  the  same  salary 
When  the  next  review  period  comes  for 
the  executive  structure.  Today,  three  or 


four  layers  of  executives  reporting  to  one 
another  in  the  same  office  may  be  paid 
the  same  salary.  If  this  ceiling  is  not  re- 
moved, this  may  be  five  levels  by  1977. 
This  means  that  an  employee,  his  imme- 
diate super\  isor,  and  the  supervisor's  boss 
may  all  be  making  the  same  salary.  It 
will  get  worse  if  a  change  is  not  allowed. 

As  Business  Week  pointed  out  in  its 
January  19  issue — 

The  federal  salary  structure  would  create 
a  motivational  mess  in  most  businesses. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  Members 
here  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact; 
however.  I  believe  many  are  steadfastly 
ignoring  it. 

The  "compression"  of  salaries  hris  se- 
verely negative  effect  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral Go\'ernment  and  its  employees. 
First,  it  creates  an  imbalance  between 
salaries  and  responsibilities.  Why  should 
an  official  accept  more  risk  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  form  of  a  promotion  when 
he  does  not  get  more  money?  Second,  it 
causes  a  loss  of  income  to  the  employee 
including  future  retirement  benefits. 
Third,  early  retirement  is  made  more 
attractive.  Why  stay  extra  years  at  the 
same  salary  when  it  will  not  affect  vour 
retirement?  Fc  -th.  it  causes  an'  in- 
creased turnover  of  top  men  from  per- 
sonnel and  consequent  decrease  in  levels 
of  skill.  Fifth,  finally  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  means  Government  service  is 
not  as  appealing  as  it  should  be  and 
makes  for  increased  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing top  personnel  when  these  people  can 
find  better  salaries  and  more  potential 
for  their  futures  in  private  industry. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial,  especially  at 
this  time,  that  the  Government  not  take 
steps  to  discourage  the  most  capable  and 
well -qualified  individuals  from  seeking 
election  to  Congress  or  pursuing  a  career 
of  public  service.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
voters  will  get  the  kind  of  public  officials 
they  pay  for.  By  refusing  public  officials 
periodic  salary  increases  to  keep  up  with 
the  cost  of  living,  we  limit  the  Govern- 
ment to  two  types  of  individuals:  Those 
who  cannot  do  better  elsewhere  or  those 
of  independent  means. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  this  body  aban- 
don the  quadrennial  salary  review  pro- 
cedure and  set  up  a  system  which  pro- 
vides for  a  tie  between  the  GS  cost-of- 
living  increases  and  the  congressional 
executive  salary  schedules  whether  it  be 
a  direct  tie  to  civil  service  or  a  biennial 
review  of  the  upper  salary  levels  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  today's  situation.  I  will 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have  wait- 
ed 5  years  to  take  this  step  and  we  are 
involved  with  a  30-percent  increase, 
hardly  a  publicly  appealing  figure.  How- 
ever, some  Members  apparently  do  not 
remember  before  the  last  increase  went 
into  effect,  Congress  had  waited  10  years 
before  it  increased  government  salaries. 
Every  time  Congress  puts  off  pay  raises 
until  it  feels  politically  safe  in  acting  it 
assures  that  a  large  "makeup"  increase 
will  follow  eventually.  When  an  increase 
is  proposed,  it  includes  increments  for 
each  of  the  periods  when  salaries  in  the 
private  sector  and  elsewhere  in  Govern- 
ment were  periodically  adjusted.  This 
amount  appears  to  be  particularly  large 
when  it  comes  all  at  once  everj'  5  or  10 
years. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  by  now  are  aware  of  the  rec- 
ommendation for  a  series  of  three  7.5- 
percent  pay  increa.ses  for  Congress,  the 
judiciary,  the  Cabinet,  and  top-level  ex- 
ecutives of  all  three  branches.  I  have 
not  conducted  a  professional  poll  of  the 
people,  but  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
probably  99  percent  of  them  stronglv 
oppose  these  pay  increases  and  fully  ex- 
pect Congress  to  respectfully  decline  a 
salary  increase  until  infiation  is  brought 
under  control.  I  know  the  people  of  my 
State  are  opposed  to  these  raises.  They 
have  told  me  so. 

Most  people  would  prefer  that  Con- 
gress face  this  issue  head-on.  and  either 
vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  record  as  to  pay 
increases.  However,  under  the  "auto- 
matic "  procedure  approved  in  1969,  rec- 
ommended pay  raises  quietly  go  into  ef- 
fect unless  Congress  acts  specifically  to 
disapprove  them.  "OK,"  the  people  say. 
"then  vote  for  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  increases."  Such  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced with  my  cosponsorship  bv  Sen- 
ator Peter  Dominick.  It  stated  verv  sim- 
ply : 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  during  February,  1974. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  pay  in- 
creases. Congress  must  act  befor?  March 
6.  It  is  apparent  there  will  be  no  single 
vote  on  a  simple  resolution,  such  as  the 
Dominick  resolution,  to  disapprove  the 
increases.  Instead,  the  Senate  faces  a 
series  of  counterresolutions  amendments, 
compromises,  and  amendments  in  the 
second  degree,  with  a  possible  flhbuster 
by  those  in  favor  of  the  pay  increases. 
It  appears  a  whole  series  of  votes  may  be 
required  to  decide  this  issue. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  pay  increases  for 
any  of  the  officials  involved.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  and  all  of  the  compromi.ses  that 
would  give  the  raise  to  some,  but  not  to 
others.  And  I  am  opposed  to  anv  scheme 
that  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
raise,  or  defer  it  until  next  vear,  or  other- 
wise cloud  the  issue.  The  Senate  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  consider  a 
straight  resolution  denying  all  of  these 
pay  raises,  such  as  the  Church-Dominick 
proposal.  Such  a  resolution  will  have  mv 
support,  because  I  am  opposed  to  any 
raises  for  anybody. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  written 
me  to  oppose  these  pay  increases  have 
cited  the  infiation  rate  of  recent  years 
and  its  effect  on  their  income.  Indeed, 
proponents  of  the  pay  raise  cite  the  same 
problem— the  pay  of  Confess  and  other 
top  Government  officials  has  been  eroded 
by  persistent  inflation  during  the  past  5 
years,  and  must  be  increased  to  compen- 
sate for  this  inflation. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  professional 
people,  most  notably  in  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  presently  are  able  to 
earn  a  higher  Income  in  the  private  sec- 
tor than  as  Federal  officials,  thus  making 
it  difficult  for  Government  to  recruit 
these  people. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  and  to  solve  such  problems  as 
Inflation.  We  are  here  to  consider  their 
interests,  and  unless  we  are  prepared 
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to  somehow  cause  every  citizen  to  be 
compensated  for  the  effects  of  inflation 
during  the  past  5  years,  then  we  have  no 
business  raising  our  pay  and  that  of  the 
highest  paid  officials  in  Government. 

Congress  cannot  escape  responsibility 
for  the  ini^tion  this  pay  raise  is  sup- 
posed to  correct,  or  for  the  inflation  it 
would  spur,  If  permitted  to  take  effect. 
Congress  is  the  victim  of  its  own  policies 
and  actions.  Congress  permitted  the  Na- 
tion's finances  to  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  these  past  many  years  as  to  fuel  the 
fires  of  Inflation.  Now  we  are  suffering 
the  consequences  of  that  action,  or  inac- 
tion as  the  case  may  be. 

If  inflation  is  rough  on  those  In  Gov- 
ernment making  $36,000  or  more  anually, 
and  on  Members  of  Congress  who  make 
$42,500  annually,  imagine  its  effect  on  a 
family  making  $15,000,  or  $10,000.  or  less. 
None  of  our  constituents  is  shedding  a 
single  tear  over  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
the  pay  of  Senators  or  Cabinet  members. 
Probably  they  figure  Congress  deserves 
a  taste  of  the  bitter  medicine  they  have 
swallowed  for  so  long,  as  a  consequence 
of  Inflation. 

Until  Congress  exercises  Its  responsi- 
bility to  curb  inflation  by  balancing 
spending  with  income,  Congress  does  not 
deserve  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  letters  from  Wyom- 
ing people,  representative  of  the  senti- 
ment in  my  State,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  also  that  an  article  from  the 
February  27  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
future  prospects  for  more  inflation  be 
printed,  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1974] 
UNriED  States  Seems  Headed  for  Sharp  Peicf 

Spiral  akd  an  Intebest-Rate  Surge,  Burns 

Warns 

(By  a  Wall  Street  Joiurial  Staff  Reporter) 

Washington. — Escalating  his  Inflation 
alarms,  Arthur  Bums  warned  that  the  U.S. 
Eeems  headed  for  a  Latin  American-style 
price  spiral  that  could  "send  Interest  rates 
soaring"  and  ruin  chances  for  stable  pros- 
perity. 

The  nation  Is  facing  "an  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult economic  situation,"  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman  told  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  "Inflation  is  proceed- 
ing at  a  dangerous  pace,  unemloyment  is 
rising,  strong  inflationary  forces  are  likely 
to  continue  in  1974  and  International  finan- 
cial relations  have  become  strained,"  Mr. 
Bums  testified. 

The  Fed  chief  sounded  much  gloomier  yes- 
terday than  he  had  In  testimony  last  week 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
His  somber  remarks  on  the  economic  outlook 
also  contrasted  sharply  with  the  generally 
upbeat  predictions  President  Nixon  had  made 
the  night  before  In  his  press  conference, 
where  he  said  that  economic  prospects  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  are  "good"  and  that  "we 
will  bring  inflation  under  control  as  the  year 
goes  on." 

While  Mr.  Burns  said  some  improvement  In 
price  performance  is  possible  this  year,  he 
spent  much  of  his  testimony  warning  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  present  trend.  In  his 
prepared  statement,  he  cautioned  that  "If 
rapid  inflation  continues  this  year,  It  may 
xindermlne  confldence  send  Interest  rates 
soaring  and  wreck  our  chances  of  regaining 
a  stable  and  broadly  based  prosperity  in  the 
near  future." 


TWO-DIGIt  INFLATION 

The  surge  in  January  consumer  prices,  at 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  12%,"  is  a 
grim  warning  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
two-digit  Inflation,"  he  said  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  prepared  remarks. 

Under  questioning  from  panel  members, 
Mr.  Bums'  comments  were  even  scarier. 
Asked  about  the  Interest-rate  outlook,  the 
nation's  central  banker  said  lending  charges 
could  decline  If  Inflation  is  brought  under 
control.  But  record  rates  will  result  if  infla- 
tion continues  surging,  he  said. 

"If  we  go  the  Latin  American  way — and 
that  Is  the  way  we  seem  to  be  going — we  will 
have  Interest  rates  on  Latin  American  stand- 
ards," he  said,  or  "a  good  deal  higher  than 
at  present"  and  higher  than  ever  experi- 
enced In  the  U.S.  Committee  Chairman  Rep. 
Wripht  Patman  (D..  Texas)  and  advocate  of 
low  interest  rates,  apparently  couldn't  believe 
his  ears  and  asked  Mr.  Bums  to  repeat  the 
statement,  which  the  Fed  chief  did. 

The  price  spiral,  Mr.  Bums  testified,  "may 
also  destroy  the  gains  we  have  recently  made 
In  strengthening  our  competitive  position  In 
world  markets  and  in  Improving  our  balance 
of  payments."  January's  jump  In  prices  in 
the  U.S.  "has  already  served  to  reduce  the 
dollar's  strength  in  foreign-exchange  mar- 
kets," he  stated. 

role  or  government 

"Inflation  cannot  be  halted  this  year,"  the 
Fed  chief  said,  but  the  government  can  and 
should  lay  the  groundwork  for  "a  gradual 
return  to  reasonable  price  stability." 

He  conceded  under  questioning  that  the 
Fed  "could  stop  this  inflation  In  a  few 
months  dead  In  its  tracks"  by  severely  tight- 
ening its  grip  on  money  and  credit.  But  "we 
have  no  intention  of  doing  it"  because  of  the 
economic  hardship  such  a  policy  would 
cause,  he  said. 

The  economic  stagaation  and  soaring  un- 
employment that  would  result  from  a  severe 
tightening  of  monetary  policy  can  be  avoided 
by  a  more  gradual  approach  to  controlling 
Inflation,  Mr.  Burns  Indicated.  "I  think  we 
can  end  Inflation  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years  without  going  through  a  protracted 
period  of  heavy  unemployment,"  he  declared. 

In  the  immediate  period  ahead,  "we  will 
have  to  suffer  some  unemployment"  a^;  the 
nation  adjusts  to  fud  shortages  and  weaker 
demand,  he  said,  but  "I  think  the  period 
can  be  brief."  The  expected  rise  in  jobless- 
ness may  run  "several  months.  '  he  told 
newsmen  after  the  hearing.  But  he  declined 
to  estimate  how  high  the  Jobless  rate  will  go. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Is  continuing  to  re- 
strain the  rate  of  growth  In  money  and 
credit,"  he  told  the  lawmakers.  "I  think  that 
Is  helping  lay  the  foundation"  for  a  gradual 
return  to  price  stablUty,  he  added. 

OUTLOOK    on    discount    RATE 

The  Fed  chairman  indicated  he's  against 
any  Immediate  cut  in  the  Reserve  System's 
discount  rate,  the  fee  charged  member  banks 
for  loans  from  the  Fed.  "If  that  rate  were 
lowered"  from  its  record  7'2'"o  level,  Mr. 
Bums  said,  then  the  Fed  would  be  "subsi- 
dizing" commercial  banks  with  bargain  bor- 
rowing cost.";.  "We  don't  think  that's  a  good 
idea,"  he  said. 

On  another  subject,  Mr.  Bums  Joined  the 
con.sensus  of  forecasters  in  sayUig  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  "will  probably  register  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  1974  because  of  the  rising 
oil-Import  bill."  The  U.S.  trade  account 
swung  into  surplus  In  1973  as  exports  ex- 
ceeded Imports  by  $1.68  billion,  following  a 
record  trade  deficit  off  $6.36  billion  In  1972, 

The  outlook  for  the  overall  balanceiof  pay- 
ments, which  measures  what  the  U  S.  S^nds, 
lends  and  Invests  abroad  against  theAijtal 
inflow  of  funds  from  all  transactions  wllV 
foreigners,  is  highly  uncertain.  Mr.  Burns 
said.  Large  inflows  of  Investment  capital,  in- 
cluding excess  funds  from  the  oil-rich  na- 


tions, "might  equal  or  even  exceed  the  de- 
cline in  our  trade  balance  attributable  to 
the  large  dollar  value  of  oil  Impjorts,"  he  e»- 
tlmated.  But  he  also  said  higher  Interest 
rates  abroad  are  causing  an  outflow  of  short- 
term  capital  from  the  U.S. 

Though  he  reiterated  his  opposition  to  a 
general  tax  cut  to  spur  the  economy,  he  en- 
dorsed some  kind  of  tax  "relief"  for  low- 
income  workers  for  whom  Social  Security 
payroll  taxes  have  become  "an  excessive  bur- 
den."  He  didn't  suggest  any  specific  plan  for 
easing  the  payroll-tax  burden,  however. 

Casper,  Wto., 
February  6,  1974. 
Dear  Senator  Hansen,  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  your  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
salary  Increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 

X  agree  with  you  that  the  best  way  to 
control  inflation  is  for  government  to 
equalize  spending  with  Income. 

Pres.  Nixon's  comment  that  the  new  federal 
budget,  which  Increases  our  national  debt 
even  more  staggeringly  than  ever,  will  help 
combat  inflation  is  nothing  less  than  fiscal 
insanity. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Patricia  Robison. 


T' 


Casper,  Wyo., 
Febriiary  9,  1974, 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honored  Sir:  From  an  editorial  in  the 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  I  understand  that  you 
and  Sen.  Domlnlck  of  Colorado  are  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  to  at  least  post-pone  a  pay 
Increase  bill  exceeding  the  Cost  of  Living 
lines. 

I  for  one,  believe  that  this  would  be  a  good 
bill  at  this  time,  even  though  I  feel  that 
nearly  everyone  would  appreciate  an  Increase 
In  his  Income.  I  peraonally  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  give  It,  and  do  believe 
that  as  you  were  not  In  favor  of  it  at  this 
time,  I  also  believe  that  It  Is  a  good  time  to 
tighten  our  belts,  due  to  the  present  Infla- 
tionary times  we  are  living  in!! 

Sometimes  It  does  seem  hard  for  us  at  the 
grass-roots  to  understand  Just  why  some  of 
these  expenditures  are  needed,  ecpeclally 
when  our  Government  is  asking  all  of  us  to 
try  to  economize  to  our  best  ability  . 

Therefore,  as  my  wife  and  I  both,  are  try- 
ing to  manage  on  our  Social  Sectorlty  with 
some  other  help  from  part  time  work  I  am 
doing,  and  really  do  seem  to  be  doing  right 
well  now,  we  feel  that  SOME  of  you  gentle- 
men In  Washington  should  try  as  you  wish,  to 
curtail  some  of  the  unneeded  expenses  there. 

There  is  no  reflection  on  our  part  of  your 
handling  of  our  siffaliB  In  Wyoming  at  this 
time,  80  take  this  aa  a  letter  that  might 
be  used  to  help  you  and  Mr.  Domlnlck  get 
across  what  yotir  proposal  desires. 

Thanking  you  for  taking  the  time  to  think 
of  some  of  us  back  here,  I  remain. 
Very  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Bisher. 

LusK,  Wyo., 
February  9,  1974. 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen." 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sm:  I  appreciate  your  view, 
which  colncedes  with  mine,  but  as  a  matter 
of  record  I  wish  to  register  my  opposition  to 
any  pay  boost  for  Congressmen  at  this  time, 
I  agree  with  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  also, 
who  said,  "Cost  pinch  Americans  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  living  items." 

I  hope  your  efforts,  about  which  I  read  in 
the  papers  as  well  as  in  your  newsletter,  are 
successful  on  this  issue. 
Your  sincerely, 

Mr.  A.  F.  De  Castro. 
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Edgerton,  Wyo., 

February  9,1974. 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen, 

Sni,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  increase 
m  pay  for  our  Congressmen  at  this  time.  I  am 
a  citizen,  tax  payer,  and  wage  earner. 
Yours  truly, 

Howard  Oeike. 


Mills,  Wyo., 
February  9, 1974. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen,  we  want  to  help  In 
our  support  of  the  Hansen-Dominick  reso- 
lution to  stop  this  automatic  salary  Increase 
for  the  Senate  and  Congress. 

As  middle-income  tax  payers  we  are  so 
strapped  now  with  taxes  we  cannot  afford 
to  increase  any  spending.  We  urge  you  to 
work  to  cut  federal  spending  to  the  home 
to  stop  inflation  where  it  starts.  Its  very  dis- 
couraging for  couples  in  their  SO's  who  have 
worked  hard,  paid  their  taxes  and  now  find 
inflation  is  eating  up  everything  so  you  can't 
save  one  penny  for  old  age. 

We  say  those  in  the  Senate  &  Congress  who 
can't  live  on  their  salaries  should  get  Into 
private  Industry  and  make  their  big  money. 
Most  Sincerely, 
William  J.  and  Betty  J.  Nickeson. 

Bock  Springs,  Wyo., 

February  9, 1974. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I,  as  many  young 
people,  wUl  be  voting  this  year.  I  feel  that  It 
is  my  responsibility  to  voice  my  opinions  to 
my  Congressmen.  I  give  my  support  to  yotir 
resolutions  to  disapprove  the  salary  Increase 
of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  our  government  officials  are 
still  "public  servants".  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  man  making  $42,000  a  year  can 
understand  the  rising  cost  of  living  prob- 
lems the  people  that  put  him  in  office  are 
facing. 

Congressmen  are  becoming  less  aware  of 
the  people's  needs.  I  feel  that  your  resolu- 
tion will  be  a  step  to  bring  our  Congressmen 
back  to  the  people. 
Yours  truly, 

Melanie  Durham. 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 

February  13,  1974. 
Hon,  Cliff  Hansen. 

Senator,   State  of   Wyoming,   Dirksen   Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  the  blanket 
pay  Increases  for  members  of  Congress  and 
other  Government  employees. 

In  these  hard  times,  when  the  average 
citizen  has  a  hard  time  making  end  meets,  it 
is  ludicrous  that  Government  employees  are 
unable  to  live  on  the  high  salaries  they  are 
paid.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  it  Is  the 
middle  income  families  that  suffer  the  most 
and  I  resent  It.  My  husband  and  I  both 
work  and  even  though  we  paid  taxes  on  the 
two  of  us  for  1973  (claiming  only  2  exemp- 
tions), we  still  are  going  to  have  to  pay  an 
additional  $327.00  by  April  15,  1974! 

I  trust  and  pray  your  sponsored  Hansen- 
Domlnlck  Resolution  will  prevent  this  blan- 
ket Increase  in  salaries. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Darryl  T.  Chilton. 

Casper,  Wyo., 
February  18, 1974. 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  against  a  pay  raise  for 
Congressmen  at  this  time.  With  the  majority 
of  working  Americans  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  there  is  no  need  for  this  added 
burden. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  recorded  vote 
on  how  the  members  vote  on  this  pay  In- 
crease bUl. 

A  Wyoming  voter, 

Marjorix  M.  Riddle. 


Gillette,  Wyo., 
February  15,  1974. 

De.^r  Senator  Hansen:  The  automatic, 
seven  percent  pay  increase  proposed  in  fed- 
eral budget  MUST  NOT  PASS.  Press  on  for 
the  Hansen-Domlnlck  Resolution. 

I  believe  the  American  taxpayer  has  been 
very  liberal  with  Congressional  Compensa- 
tion such  as  pension  plans,  very  liberal 
travel,  office  and  other  allowances.  At  this 
time  it  Is  ridiculous  to  think  we  feel  gen- 
erous enough  to  give  more. 

There  should  also  be  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  pay  Increase  bill.  We  are  entitled  to 
know  how  the  members  vote. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Adams. 


EvANSTON,  Wyo., 
February  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Cliff  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator  for  Wyoming,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  Always,  as  I  bend  to  the 
task  of  writing  to  our  men  In  Congress  my 
mood  is,  What  good  does  it  do?  I'm  Just  one 
out  of  many  thousands.  Is  it  worthwhUe  to 
write?  WUl  they  read  what  I  write?  And  wUl 
they  pay  any  attention  to  it  If  they  do  read 
it? 

Senator,  If  there's  anything  Congress 
doesn't  need  or  deserve.  It's  another  pay 
raise.  ^  "' 

And  If  there's  anything  that  rankles  the 
public  more  than  either  the  size  of  the 
raise,  or  the  raise  Itself,  is  the  manner  In 
which  this  grab  is  being  sneaked  through 
without  the  congressmen  having  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  The  whole  thing  Is  immoral 
and  dishonest.  Senator,  and  I  have  con- 
fldence in  you  to  recognize  it  as  such. 

Americans  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  to 
fight  the  price  spiral.  I  expect  our  leaders 
to  set  the  pace.  Trends  are  upgraded  as  one 
discovers  himself  and  sets  a  better  style. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  Mattehws. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
February  22,  1974. 
Senator  Clifford  Hansen, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  When  you  consider 
that  Congress  has  drastlcallv  cut  Medicare 
benefits  over  the  past  few  years,  affectmg 
those  least  able  to  earn  money  to  pay  for 
their  care  while  Congressmen  are  able  to  ob- 
tain free  hospital  and  medical  care,  and  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  do  anything  about  the 
problems  facing  the  nation,  I  cannot  see  how 
members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  a  raise  in 
pay.   Certainly   not  on   productivity. 

It  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  "Congress 
received  a  lower  rating  than  the  President 
In  recent  polls. 

I  wish  I  had  half  of  $42,000  to  live  on.  I 
certainly  don't  think  Congressmen  are  en- 
titled to  any  more  of  my  money.  It's  too  bad 
that  they  will  receive  the  raise  if  thev  do 
nothing.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how 
its  representatives  vote. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Harrison. 

Casper,  Wyo., 
February  21,  1974. 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I  agree  with  your 
proposal  that  the  Congressional  Pay  hike 
(also  for  other  high  officials)  should  not  be 
approved  by  Congress.  It  only  Increases  an- 
other round  of  Inflation  and  then  another 
pay  Increase.  There  is  less  buying  power  after 
each  pay  Increase.  This  vicious  circle  of  pay 
raise  followed  by  price  Increases  gets  nowhere 
and  should  be  stopped.  I  hope  you  follow 
through  with  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  three-sttige  salary  Increase. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Benz. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  few  Issues 
plunge  Members  of  Congress  into  more 
hazardous  political  waters  than  the  sub- 
ject of  their  own  salaries.  This  year  is  no 
exception,  and  the  issue  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  related  question  of  sala- 
ries in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  Feelings  on  both  sides  of  the 
pay  issue  are  all  the  more  intense  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  state  my  position  at  the  outset: 
I  believe  there  is  a  special  obligation  for 
public  servants  in  all  three  branches  of 
Government  to  set  an  example  of  re- 
traint  for  all  Americans  during  this  pe- 
riod of  continued  inflation  and  economic 
hardship. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  oppose  both  the 
President's  proposed  pay  increase  of  7.5 
nercent  per  year  for  the  next  3  years  and 
all  proposed  compromises  which  would 
permit  any  form  of  pay  increase  at  this 
time.  Now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  our  country  that  members 
of  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  willing  to  make  significant 
personal  sacrifices  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  case  cannot 
be  made  for  a  pay  increase  on  the  eco- 
nomic merits.  Since  the  last  pay  raise  in 
1969  for  all  affected  categories,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  risen  29.3  percent. 
Yet  salaries  have  remained  frozen — not 
only  for  Members  of  Congress,  but  also 
for  842  Federal  judges  and  court  offcials, 
600  political  appointees,  and  10,000  top 
career  Federal  executives.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  personnel,  and  For- 
eign Service  oflBcers.  Meantime,  pay  for 
other  Federal  personnel  has  risen  42.3 
percent,  and  executive-level  pay  in  in- 
dustry and  in  State  and  local' govern- 
ments has  risen  between  25  to  30  per- 
cent. Even  if  the  President's  proposals 
were  enacted,  it  would  be  1978  before  top 
pay  catches  up  with  cost-of-living  in- 
creases over  the  past  4  years.  Meanwhile, 
the  inflation  will  undoubtedly  continue. 

Because  of  the  existing  pay  ceilings,  the 
problem  of  pay  compression  in  the  top- 
salaried  positions  has  become  severe,  and 
morale  problems  are  reported  to  be  in- 
tensifying. Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Robert  E,  Hampton  has  warned  against 
morale  loss  and  possible  flight  of  our 
most  experienced  and  talented  career 
employees  into  more  remunerative  pro- 
fessions if  salaries  remain  frozen  at  1969 
levels.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  issued  a 
similar  warning  with  respect  to  Federal 
judges.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  criticized  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations as  inadequate  and  has  urged 
reform  of  the  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  insure 
more  equitable  treatment  of  high- 
salaried  Federal  personnel  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  stronger  countervail- 
ing reasons  for  opposing  these  pay  in- 
creases at  this  time.  Above  all,  I  believe 
that  public  officials  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  show  leadership  in  exer- 
cising restraint  in  matters  concerning 
their  own  remuneration. 

We  are  living  through  a  critical  time 
in  the  economic  affairs  of  our  country. 
Average  Americans — workers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  older  people — are  be- 
ing especially  hard  hit  by  rampant  In- 
flation. Lower  income  people  are  barely 
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holding  on  as  their  fixed  costs — for  food, 
energy,  housing,  clothing — continue  to 
soar. 

As  we  struggle  together  against  the 
debilitating  trauma  of  extreme  inflation, 
it  is  untimely,  to  say  the  least,  for  those 
in  Oovemment  to  allow  themselves  a  ma- 
jor pay  increase  at  this  time,  however 
deserved  that  increase  may  be. 

The  Government  officials  affected  by 
the  President's  proposals  are  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Federal  pay  scales.  While  they 
have  been  hit  significantly  as  a  result  of 
inflation  since  the  last  pay  raise  in  1969. 
they  nonetheless  have  remained  in  a 
much  better  position  in  relative  terms 
than  the  average  American.  They  can  do 
without  a  major  increase  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  additional 
thought:  People  with  power  and  influ- 
ence in  our  society  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  find  relief  during  this  economic 
squeeze  by  passing  their  own  cost  in- 
creases to  those  at  the  bottom  end  of 
the  economic  ladder.  The  average  Ameri- 
can is  becoming  increasingly  angry  and 
frustrated  at  this  tendency,  and  those 
sentiments  are  being  clearly  and  force- 
fully expressed  in  my  own  mail  from 
constituents  as  well  as  In  the  media. 

If  we  seriously  want  to  reestablish  the 
credibiUty  of  the  Congress  in  the  minds 
of  most  Americans,  we  cannot  permit 
the  people  to  believe  that  our  first  con- 
cern is  to  use  our  position  of  power  and 
influence  to  get  relief  for  ourselves — 
while  they  are  unable  at  the  same  time 
to  get  relief  for  themselves. 

I  agree  that  there  is  never  a  good  time 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  Increase 
their  pay,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  wiped  away  most  of  the  last 
increase.  But  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse 
time  to  deal  with  this  problem  than  the 
present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  two  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Maine,  one  enclosing  an  ar- 
ticle from  Newsweek,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  These  letters  are 
typical  expressions  of  the  deep  economic 
frustrations  being  felt  by  Americans  to- 
day. It  is  because  of  these  frustrations 
that  I  believe  we  must  oppose  any  pro- 
posal for  a  pay  increase  at  this  time  for 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  Judges, 
and  other  high-salaried  Government 
employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YoEK,  Maine,  February  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Edmvnd  Mtjskh, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Sbnatob  Muskix:  My  husband  and 
I  have  Just  come  back  from  visiting  with 
Ruby  P.  Llttlefleld  of  Ogunqult.  Maine,  who 
told  me  that  he  used  to  know  you  quite  well 
when  he  was  a  Senator  In  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature. 

We  showed  him  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  Feb.  18  "Newsweek".  He  agreed  with 
us  that  If  you  haven't  read  It,  you  should, 
because  this  young  woman  says  so  well  what 
the  average  person  feels. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  our  voices  heard 
except  to  appeal  to  you,  our  representative? 

I  hope  you  wUl  be  able  to  find  the  time  to 
read  this  article  through  and  not  Just  where 
It  has  been  underlined. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Barbaba  de  Gbuchy. 


[From  Newsweek,  Feb.  18,  1974] 

(By  Donna  Cord) 

Diary   of   a   Mad   Housewife 

You.  my  fellow  Americans,  will  probably 
never  read  this.  Not  because  my  thoughts 
are  not  Interesting,  or  Important,  or  valid,  or 
a  darn  sight  better  than  a  lot  of  the  gibber- 
ish I  have  read  in  the  My  Turn  column.  But 
because  I  am  nobody  .  .  .  that  Is,  I  am  not 
what  the  enlightened  editors  of  Newsweek 
would  call  a  distinguished  guest  writer.  But 
then,  how  many  of  those  are  there  around 
anyway?  No,  I  am  just  a  poor,  ordinary 
schnook — married,  mother,  citizen.  The  Bank 
Amerlcard  bill  arouud  our  house  Is  In  four 
figures  and  the  Sears  bill  Is  not  far  behind.  A 
traveling  vacation  is  In  the  unforeseeable 
future,  as  Is  a  new  car  (our  '68  Chevelle  Is 
creaky,  but  It  runs ) ,  a  new  coat,  roast  beef 
and  air  conditioning.  How  many  My  Turn 
columnists  can  match  those   qualifications? 

The  one  thing  that  I  have  an  abundance 
of  at  this  point  In  time  is  anger.  Anger  and 
disgust.  Not  with  my  country.  The  United 
States  Is  blessed  (In  theory  at  least)  with  all 
the  Institutions  to  make  it  work  for  the  peo- 
ple. I  am  angry  with  you,  and  you,  and  me. 
All  of  us.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  sheep 
and  we  are  being  screwed  at  every  turn. 

We,  the  people,  are  letting  go  unchallenged 
atrocities  that  should  warm  the  hearts  of 
totalitarian  leaders  everywhere.  The  governor 
of  California  pays  no  taxes.  The  President 
pays  laughably  little  (and  by  the  way — my 
memoirs  and  personal  papers  are  Just  sitting 
here,  waiting  for  someone  to  appraise  them 
.  .  .):  your  rich  landlord  probably  paid  less 
than  you.  Capital  gains,  write-offs!  loopholes. 
Everyone  acknowledges  that  only  the  middle- 
average-poor  get  the  tax  shaft.  So  why  do  we 
let  it  happen'  Where  Is  a  full-fledged  tax- 
payers' revolt?  I  am  tired  of  being  hopelesslv 
debt-ridden  while  the  rich  and  the  super- 
rich  and  the  politicians  go  skiing  (did  you 
notice  our  new  Vice  President  happily  giving 
interviews  on  the  snowy  slopes  of  Colorado?) . 

My  husband  belongs  to  no  union;  he  gets 
no  (ha  ha)  "cost  of  living"  raises.  So  each 
year  that  he  earns  the  same,  our  financial 
condition  goes  straight  downhill.  We  need 
gas  as  much  as  any  one.  but  if  ice  had  dared 
to  block  an  interstate  highway  with  our  rusty 
car,  we  would  have  been  arrested  in  two  min- 
utes flat.  Why  is  it  that  big.  profitable  air- 
lines have  the  ear  of  the  government  and 
plain  people  do  not?  Why.  If  Indeed  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  gasoline,  were  the  huge  oil 
companies  allowed  to  raise  their  prices  to 
compensate  for  the  reduced  supply?  All  that 
that  accomplished  was  to  keep  their  profits 
(amounts  so  enormous  they  boggle  the  mind) 
at  the  same  level.  Well,  the  oU  companies  are 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  energy  crisis,  so 
why  should  their  profits  stav  the  same  (or 
worse.  Increase )  ?  What  is  the  tragedy  If  big 
business  would  bear  part  of  the  burden  of 
our  current  troubles? 

But  oh,  no.  folks.  You  and  I  are  the  ones 
who  pay — 60  cents  a  gallon  and  no  end  In 
sight.  Can  you  believe  that  the  signs  of  this 
energy  crunch  were  not  apparent  to  our  gov- 
ernment three  months  ago.  or  six  months 
ago,  or  two  years  ago?  What  the  hell  have 
our  leaders  been  dolne?  Wallowing  In  Water- 
gate? But.  lo  and  behold,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
government  announces  that  there  Is  an  en- 
ergy crisis  and  a  shortage  of  practically  every- 
thing, and  we  meekly  accept.  Why  aren't  we 
outraged?  We  are  taken  for  fools  and  suck- 
ers— and  we  must  be. 

MACARONI     AGAIN' 

We  are  fools  because  we  have  uncomplain- 
ingly let  the  big-money  interests  take  over 
our  country.  If  you're  not  a  conglomerate, 
you're  nobody.  I  laugh  and  cry  and  rage  all 
at  the  same  time  when  some  overeducated 
economist  rattles  on  about  supply  and  de- 
mand and  trade  deficits  and  baloney;  then 
he  slinks  away,  back  to  his  well-furnished 


home   and  well-padded  paycheck,  while  we 
nod  our  heads  and  eat  macaroni  agam. 

We,  the  people,  used  to  have  high  moral 
standards — sometimes  downright  Victorian 
and  repressive,  but  high  nevertheless.  So  why 
are  we  allowing  our  beloved  country  to  Ump 
along  with  a  President  who  is  at  best  morally 
questionable,  surrounding  himself  with  yes 
men  and  crooks  and  perjuries  and  enriching 
himself  at  our  expense?  My  house  needs  re- 
modeltag — will  you  send  me  tax  money  to 
pay  for  it? 

Congress,  a  body  of  elected  officials  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  vacuum,  is  supposed 
to  refiect  the  will  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
reflectmg  all  right — reflecting  our  lack  of  will 
to  change  what  Is  wrong.  What  are  we  afraid 
of?  Have  we  met  the  enemy  and  It  is  us? 
Where  Is  our  public  pressure — our  collective 
will — to  either  get  off  the  President's  back 
(if  his  is  still  truly  the  leadership  we  want) 
or  get  him  out  of  office? 

We  have  gone  along  for  years  accepting 
the  rich  getting  richer,  toys  that  can  malm, 
built-in  obsolescence,  unsafe  cars,  medical 
costs  that  threaten  bankruptcy,  air  that 
chokes  us  and  special-Interest  lobbies  in 
Washington.  Don't  we  care?  Are  we  incieed 
such  sheep  that  we  must  wait  for  a  Ralph 
Nader  to  come  along  and  get  our  cars  made 
safer  for  us?  We  are  the  ones  who  are  getting 
sm.ashed  up  In  our  Tinkertoy  two-doors  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  year  while  Pentagon 
personnel  spend  their  time  In  chauiTeured 
(and.  I  might  add,  sturdy)  limousines. 
Where  Is  the  "citizens'  lobby"  to  look  out 
for  your  interests? 

There  is  insanity  all  about  us.  Our  govern- 
ment sells  wheat  to  Russia,  which  in  turn 
supports  and  encourages  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, which  in  turn  shut  off  our  oil.  We  pay 
farmers  for  not  growing  food,  and  millions 
go  hungry.  Tte  dairy  Industry  Is  a  govern- 
ment pet,  and  I  try  powdered  milk  (ugh!) 
because  real  milk  sells  for  $1.50  a  gallon. 
If  we  elect  an  almost  "ordinary"  person — 
that  Is,  not  a  millionaire — to  high  office  (like 
Agnew),  he  winds  up  with  his  hand  out  for 
money;  and  If  we  elect  millionaires,  how  can 
they  know  or  care  about  the  ordinary  needs 
of  ordinary  people? 

WHERE    ARE    OtTR    VOICES? 

I  have  no  answers— only  a  strong  faith 
In  the  power  of  the  people.  I  only  know 
that  you  can't  be  walked  on  If  you  stand 
up.  I  know  I  care  about  my  country  and 
the  quality  of  my  life.  And  so  do  my  neigh- 
bors. And  the  people  all  across  America. 
Where  are  our  voices?  There  is  a  scene  from 
"The  Magnificent  Seven"  In  which  the  outlaw 
says  of  the  poor  villagers  whose  town  he  has 
Just  plundered,  "If  God  didn't  want  them 
shorn.  He  would  not  have  made  them  sheep." 
Have  we  become  a  natton  of  sheep? 

Macklanbitbc-Duncan  Co., 

South  Portland,  Me. 

Good  Morning  Senator  Muskie:  I  never 
thought  I  would  ever  get  angry  enough  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  Senator.  I  say  my  Sena- 
tor, for  I  have  supported  you  In  any  politi- 
cal encounter  you  have  entered  smce  I  was 
able  to  vote  In  1961.  and  always  admired  you 
as  a  Governor  and  then  U.S.  Senator. 

I  Just  finished  watching  "sixty  minutes" 
on  CBS,  Channel  13  here  In  Portland,  and 
listened  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  call  the  oil 
companies   In  my  country  liars. 

I  have  come  to  the  point  in  time  when 
I  don't  really  trust  my  government.  111 
change  that.  I  trust  my  government,  but  I  do 
not  admire  or  trust  the  few  people  who 
are  running  it. 

With  the  controls  (Federal)  we  have  on 
the  people  who  are  paying  the  bills,  which 
are  not  the  wealthy  nor  the  poor,  but 
the  people  who  are  Just  able  to  make  ends 
meet.  Maybe  the  "middle  American"  as  we 
are  called  should  "go  on  strike"  It  seems 
to  be  a  way  to  get  attention  but  we  are  too 
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busy  working  to  pay  higher  food  costs  (be- 
cause my  Senator  and  Representatives  are 
sending  our  grain  to  Foreign  Countries,  or 
a  poor  fruit  picker  won't  pick  or  harvest  a 
crop  because  he  can't  make  enough  money  to 
support  his  family,  or  a  truck  owner  won't 
haul  the  food  to  my  store  because  he  can't 
afford  to  pay  higher  fuel  costs.) 

And  we  the  "Middle  American"  are  too 
busy  working  to  pay  higher  home  heating 
fuel  costs  (which  have  doubled  in  the  pckst 
twelve  months)  we  are  busy  working  to  pay 
higher  gasoline  costs  (which  have  Increased 
by  over  60% ) .  Home  heating  fuel  and  gaso- 
line are  In  short  supply  I  am  told  by  my 
Government,  whose  only  knowledge  comes 
from  oil  companies.  These  oil  comi>anleB 
among  other  large  companies  have  contrib- 
uted enormous  amounts  of  money  to  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  politicians  for  political 
favors. 

Can't  you  control  these  companies? 

Mr.  Muskle,  I  have  supported  you  In  any 
way  I  could  both  by  vote  and  money.  Now 
you  must  support  me. 

I  am  damned  tired  of  getting  up  every 
morning,  listening  to  the  news  and  finding 
that  we  are  In  more  trouble  than  we  were 
the  day  before. 

Mr.  Muskle,  my  wages  are  not  keeping  up 
with  the  enpenses  you  are  allowing  to  be 
charged. 

Mr.  Muskle,  I'm  running  out  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Muskle,  My  house  is  cold  because  my 
thermostat  is  set  at  65°  (since  last  Novem- 
ber.) 

Mr.  Muskle,  I  need  your  help! 
Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

James  Sevebance. 

P.S.  Let's  get  America  back  on  the  right 
track,  so  we  can  all  be  proud  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii's  impassioned  plea  on  behalf  of 
this  amendment  with  great  interest. 
The  debate  sounds  as  though  the  issue 
Is  something  new,  but  it  is  not  new.  As 
long  ago  as  April  6,  1973,  almost  a  year 
ago,  when  I  heard  that  a  pay  raise  for 
Congress  was  going  to  be  recommended 
regardless  of  whether  it  also  applied 
to  the  judiciary  branch  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  I  circulated  a  letter  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  and  I  got  19 
signatures,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  while  the  efforts  of  the 
President — 

to  hold  down  the  line  on  Infiatlon.  while 
faced  with  rising  labor  costs.  Increased  prices 
and  a  difficult  International  monetary  en- 
vironment have  found  wide  support  among 
us,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  very  coun- 
ter-productive to  seek  any  Increase  in  sal- 
aries under  the  purview  of  this  Commission 
In  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  dated  April  6,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


April   6,    1973. 
The   PEEsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PBEsmENT:  The  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
will  be  making  recommendations  on  salary 
Increases  In  their  report  to  be  issued  after 
June  30,  1973.  It  Is  oiir  understanding  that 
at  the  April  9  meeting,  or  subsequent  to  that 
date,  a  tentative  recommendation  of  salary 
increases  of  25 '.i  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 
While  we  recognize  the  necessity  for  p)erl- 
odic  review  of  the  salary  structure  of  those 
In  the  senior  levels  of  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judiciary  Branches,  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  undersigned  that  any  public  recom- 
mendation for  salary  Increases  at  this  time 
would  be  inappropriate. 

Your  efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  inflation 
whUe  faced  with  rising  labor  costs,  increased 
prices  and  a  difficult  international  monetary 
environment  have  found  wide  support  among 
us,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  very  counter- 
productive to  seek  any  increase  in  salaries 
under  the  purview  of  this  Commission  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

For  that  reason,  we  urge  you  to  hold  In 
abeyance   any   actions   recommended   by  the 
Commission  through  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year  and  until  the  Inflationary  spiral 
is   sufficiently    under  control   to   Justify   in- 
creases throughout  the  economy.  We  cannot 
support  any  proposal  for  such  Increases  while 
the  nation  Is  seeking  to  stabilize  its  economic 
position  both  domestically  and  in  the  inter- 
national community. 
Sincerely, 
Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnick,  Senator  Mil- 
ton R.  Young,  Senator  Norris  Cotton. 
Senator    James    A.    McClure.    Senator 
Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruska,    Senator    Edward   J.    Gurney. 
Senator     Charles     H.     Percy.     Senator 
Dewey  Bartlett.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  Sena- 
tor Carl  T.  Curtis.  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon.  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett.  Sen- 
ator Paul   J    Fannin    Senator  George 
D.  Aiken.  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Senator  John  Tower. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  like  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Hawaii,  and  I  might  say  that  he  and  I 
usually  view  issues  comparably,  that  it 
would  seem  when  listening  to  this  debate 
as  though  the  Commission  had  been 
imanimous  in  its  recommendations  that  a 
25 -per cent  increase  be  granted  to  all  top- 
level  executives,  and  to  Members  of 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not 
so.  Two  of  the  nine  members  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries  did  not  feel  justified  at 
the  time  in  recommending  the  proposed 
increase.  The  two  members,  Mr.  Meglen 
and  Mr.  Foley,  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  respectively,  so  we  can  see 
that  those  Members  who  were  appointed 
by  the  leaders  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  immediately  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  I  had,  that  is,  that  any 
effort  to  try  to  increase  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  this  point  would  do 
nothing  but  increase  the  push  for  fur- 
ther inflation  in  this  coimtry. 

Now  the  question  is,  I  would  suggest, 
how  do  we  handle  the  judiciary  and 
executive  salaries  if  we  do  not  want  to 
increa,se  salsiries  of  Members  of  Congress? 

That  Is  a  very  easy  task.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice could  not  amend  the  law  which  now 


put  a  freeze  on  this.  They  do  not  have 
to  come  in  here  with  an  extra  salary 
increase;  all  they  have  to  do  is  amend  the 
law  and  bring  it  out  for  debate.  That 
would  immediately  change  the  situation 
that  was  talked  about  at  considera'ole 
length  and  with  great  gusto  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Hawaii. 

All  we  would  have  to  do  is  change  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  now  cre- 
ating the  problem  or  the  dam,  if  that  is 
it,  on  increased  pay  raises.  It  is  not  that 
I  want  to  see  them  go  to  a  greater  or 
added  expense  in  either  judicial  or  exec- 
utive salaries,  nor  do  I  want  to  see  those 
people  necessarily  paid  a  lot  more  than 
Members  of  Congress.  But  I  must  say  if 
my  own  experience  is  any  kind  of  indi- 
cator there  is  no  problem  in  finding  Fed- 
eral district  judges.  Every  time  there  is 
a  vacancy  or  every  time  it  looks  as  though 
there  might  be  a  vacancy  in  my  State, 
not  only  does  everyone  on  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  immediately  see  if  he  can 
get  the  nomination,  but  so  do  about 
three-fourths  of  the  practicing  lawyers 
in  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  I  know  of  to  try  to  find  the 
best  qualified  people.  I  have  found  no 
indication  whatever,  even  though  these 
people  in  many  cases  are  making  much 
more  money  than  a  Federal  district 
judge  is  paid,  that  the  salary  is  not  large 
enough. 

There  may  be  a  problem  in  some  States 
where  people  take  that  attitude.  If  they 
do,  I  am  sorry  about  it.  I  would  not  say 
that  necessarily  the  judicial  system  is 
foremost  on  that  particular  person's 
mind  but  there  may  be  circumstances  in 
his  owTi  family  living  which  create  a  par- 
ticular problem  for  that  particular  per- 
son. I  can  understand  that.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
mfke  allowances  for  that  kind  of  thing 
when  it  is  not  widespread. 

There  is  an  even  more  important  as- 
pect. I  was  brought  up  in  the  political 
scene  in  my  State  of  Colorado  in  which 
we  had  a  law  which  Congress  would  be 
well  advised  to  pass  here — but  it  will  not 
do  it;  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  it 
would — but  our  constitution  says  if  we 
spend  more  than  we  take  in,  the  first  who 
get  cut  off  by  the  ears  are  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  all  the  excess 
spending  over  income  comes  out  of  their 
salaries  first.  This  includes  not  only 
members  of  the  legislature,  but  also 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  and 
other  State  officers  who  are  there.  It  is 
designed  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  run- 
ning government.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
eminently  sound.  I  said  that  if  we  had 
it  in  our  Constitution  or  as  a  law.  this 
would  be  the  most  economic -minded 
Congress  we  ever  heard  of.  But  we  prob- 
ably will  not  get  it,  or  get  an  economy- 
minded  Congress.  We  have  not  had  one 
in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  next  thing  of  interest  is  that  our 
constitution  in  Colorado  provides  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  raise  our  own 
salaries  while  we  are  holding  office — 
which  is  exactly  what  this  measure  would 
do,  whether  it  is  the  Fong  amendment  or 
the  McGee  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment.  It  would  not  affect  me.  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  were  de- 
layed until  1975,  becau.se  I  have  to  run 
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this  fall,  in  the  event  I  seek  another 
term.  It  would  affect  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  however,  and  it  would  result  in 
a  pay  raise  for  them  by  their  own  actions 
while  they  were  holding  o£Qce. 

All  the  way  through,  the  Commission 
recommendation  and  the  arguments  for 
It  have  been  based  on  the  theory  that  in- 
flation has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  need  a  raise.  I  have  high  respect 
for  the  capability  of  my  colleagues,  and 
actually,   if   some   of   our   constituents 
would  stay  with  us  on  a  day-by-day  basis 
and  see  the  hours  and  hours  we  spend, 
not  only  on  the  floor  but  meeting  in 
committees  and  talking  with  constituents 
and  talking  with  agencies  and  answering 
letters,  I  think  they  would  come  to  the 
conclusion   that   the  job,   in   terms   of 
work,  deserves  a  $150,000-a-year  salary. 
But  we  are  not  gohig  to  get  it.  That  is 
not  what  we  ran  for  when  we  ran  for 
office.  We  did  not  run  for  the  money.  I 
did  not,  when  the  salary  was  $22,500.  I 
did  not  ask  for  any  increase.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  voted  against  every  in- 
crease since  I  have  been  here,  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  demagog,  not  because  I 
would  not  like  more  money— I  would,  just 
Uke  anybody  else— but  I  think  we  ran  for 
a  specific  job  at  a  specific  level,  and  to 
say.  aU  of  a  sudden,  when  we  get  into  this 
job,  we  see  it  is  a  lot  tougher  than  we 
thought  it  was.  and  because  Inflation  has 
gone  on,  we  deserve  more  money    and 
vote  it  for  ourselves  Is,  to  me,  a  wholly 
wrong  approach. 

The  last  and  final  point  I  might  men- 
tion concerns  the  causes  of  inflation  One 
of  the  great  Impacts  on  inflation— it  Is 
not  the  only  one— Is  the  excess  Federal 
spending  that  goes  on.  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  excess  Federal  spending?  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  So  are  we  going  to  re- 
ward ourselves  by  higher  pay  for  having 
pushed  through  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
fluences on  inflation  by  ourselves? 

There  is  no  way  we  are  ever  going  to 
stop  this  Inflationary  push  as  long  as  we 
have  greater  Federal  spending  than  we 
have  income  to  pay  for  it. 

So,  knowing  full  weU  that  $42,500  in 
mj-  State  is  considered  a  high  salary  for 
almost  any  job,  calculating  that  the 
amount  of  work  we  do  would  require  a 
salary  equivalent  to  $150,000  a  year 
while  knowing  we  will  never  get  It  here.' 
and  realizing  that  we  have  created  part 
of  the  inflationary  push  thereby  giving 
rise  to  the  argument  that  we  need  a  pay 
raise  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  an  increase, 
whether  it  is  the  McGee  amendment  the 
Pong  amendment,  or  any  other  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  just  asked.  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  Government  spending  excess' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  Senator 
said.  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  I  hope  so 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  Congress  has  never  spent 
over  the  Federal  budget  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States' 
Does  he  not  think  that  the  President 
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ought    to    be    responsible    for   his    own 
budget? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  absolutely  do 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  been  under 
the  budget  by  $21  billion.  We  will  be  un- 
der the  budget  this  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  talk  about  Congress,  we 
have  been  fiscally  responsible.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  irresponsible 

xMr.  DOMINICK.  That  may  very  well 
be  true. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  correct  or  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  do  not  think 
It  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  give  an  an- 
swer to  that.  It  may  be  that  both  the 
President  and  Congress  ought  to  be  more 
responsible.  But  do  not  say  that  only 
Congress  is  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  Congress  is 
the  branch  that  sets  the  level  of  appropri- 
ations or  authorizations  In  1972,  Con- 
gress—both Houses,  said  we  should  not 
spend  more  than  $250  biUion  in  1  year 
But  then  what  did  it  do?  It  appropriated 
$265  billion.  Then  it  jumped  all  over  the 
President  for  Impounding  $15  billion  If 
he  had  followed  what  Congress  said  to 
do,  he  would  have  been  jumped  on  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  saying  Con- 
gress has  not  been  fiscally  irresponsible 
We  have  been  under  the  budget  for  the 
past  5  years.  We  will  be  under  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  hope  so. 
I  know  the  great  care  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  handles  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  overall  priorities.  We  want  to  do 
more;  the  budget  wants  to  do  less.  It  is  a 
question  of  priorities.  But  the  overall  has 
been  good.  I  speak  for  the  Senate  alone 
when  I  say  that  we  will  be  under  the 
budget  again  this  vear. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  so-called  full 
employment  budget  is  absolutely  a  bunch 
of  nonsense.  With  the  Senator's  abilitv 
he  could  be  paid  a  salary  as  high  as  ^hat 
of  the  president  of  General  Motors.  But 
the  full  emploj-ment  budget  Is  a  lot  of 
baloney. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr  DOMINICK.  No:  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  said  it.  That  is  what  the  full 
employment  budget  is.  A  full  employ- 
ment budget  means  that  the  money  to  do 
what  is  necessary  would  require  spend- 
ing more  than  we  would  have  coming  in 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rarely 
disagree  with  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
from  Washington,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  But 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  this:  If  we 
are  talking  about  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does,  he  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  have  kept  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  last  5  years.  But  if 
he  is  talking  about  what  Congress  does 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  44  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  come  from  our 
committee. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  COTTON.  Back  door  spending  au- 
thorizations  that  have  been  granted  as 
obligational  authority  by  the  entire  Con 
gress  have  nm  beyond  what  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee  has  recommended 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct  when  he  says  the 
Appropriations  Committees  have  been 
frugal.  But  that  does  not  mean  the  whole 
Congress  has  been,  because  Congress  has 
been  indulging  in  back  door  spending 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  absolutlev  correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  "is  why  we 
ought  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  alive.  We  have  been 
doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  criticize  the  Members  of  Congress 
All  the  way  through  we  have  continued 
back  door  spending.  As  has  been  weU  said 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
those  spending  increases  become  obliga- 
tional in  nature  and  are  increases  about 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  do  nothing. 

So,  I  would  say  again  that  here  we 
have  this  cause  for  inflation  which  gives 
rise  to  the  statement  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  pay  raise  when  we  ourselves  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  that  push 
We  should  not  reward  ourselves  for  that 
Mr.   CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator's  statement,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  inflation.  Wherever  the 
blame  may  he  as  between  the  Congress 
f^^i^®  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Federal  deficit  has  increased  by  more 
than  $100  billion  since  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office.  Even  though  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  have  actuaUy  appropri- 
ated less  each  year  than  the  President 
requested,  the  deficit  has  continued  to 
spiral  upward  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  To  the  extent  that 
our  deficit  is  now  $465  billion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  this  administration,  despite  all  of 
Its  pretensions  to  being  a  businessman's 
administration,  devoted  to  sound  fiscal 
poUcies,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
spender  of  any  administration  in  recent 
memory,  from  that  of  the  late  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  fact  is  that  deficit  spending  is 
running  amok.  Congress  has  not  closed 
the  gap  between  income  and  outgo  The 
President  has  yet  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  balanced  budget.  His  latest  budg- 
et is  about  $10  billion  in  the  red.  Even  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  does  as 
well  this  year  as  before,  we  will  not  come 
even  near  operating  the  Government  in 
the  black.  Deficit  spenrling  will  continue 
unless  Congress  finds  a  great  deal  more 
willpower  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  makes  a 
very  sound  point  when  he  says  that  we 
should  put  the  fiscal  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order.  That  will  be  the  time 
to  call  for  a  salary  increase  for  the  best 
paid  people  in  the  Government.  And  until 
we  do  that,  at  least  as  far  as  our  own 
salaries  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  increased. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  that  the 
people  will  begrudge  a  salary  increase 
to  us  once  the  Government  is  operating 
again  in  the  black.  However,  based  upon 
the  present  circumstances.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  people  would  feel  out- 
raged, in  view  of  this  runaway  infiation 
and  continued  deficit  spending,  if  Con- 
gress were  to  increase  its  pay  and  the 
pay  of  the  top  echelons  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  points  he  has  raised. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  and 
I  are  fighting  together  Eill  the  way 
through  on  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that 
a  great  many  others  will  join  with  us. 

Even  if  the  President  were  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  year,  it  would 
not  be  balanced.  Why  do  I  make  that 
statement?  The  reason  is  obviously  that 
the  so-called  "do  it  by  mirror"  system 
is  not  any  kind  of  method  by  which  we 
can  balance  the  budget.  We  balance  the 
budget  only  if  we  have  full  employment. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  cannot 
do  that  with  the  energy  crunch. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  in  the  whole  field  of  the 
gross  national  product,  is  only  a  pebble 
on  the  beach. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  it  is  a  big  pebble. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
if  the  Congress  were  to  raise  its  own 
salary  by  7.5  percent  it  would  shake  the 
fiscal  foundations  of  this  Nation. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  talk  about  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  set  an  example. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rppt 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  few  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  receive  if  it  votes  itself  an 
increase  vdW.  not  shake  anyone's  family 
budget. 

After  all,  people  must  realize  that 
there  is  an  income  tax  and  50  percent 
of  an  increase  in  salary  would  go  back 
to  the  Federal  Government  anyway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  raise  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
We  are  talking  about  a  raise  of  only  half 
that  amoimt.  That  will  not  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  Nation  or  create  in- 
flation or  disturb  the  fiscal  foimdations 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  stood  up  because  I  wanted  to  stand 
up  for  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
think  they  did  a  good  job,  although  per- 
haps they  might  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  talking 
about  how  we  look  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  That  is  about  all  it  amounts  to. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  pay  increase  would 
mean  much  of  anything  to  the  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  talking  about 
that  plus  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion 
we  should  not  be  raising  our  own  sala- 
ries during  the  term  for  which  we  were 


elected.  I  think  that  it  would  be  WTong 
to  do  that.  If  we  need  to  give  an  increase 
to  the  executive  and  the  judicial  em- 
ployees, there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not amend  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  eminently  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  actual  amount 
of  money  involved  in  a  congressional  pay 
hike  will  not  undermine  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  or  have  a  very  pronounced 
effect  on  the  inflation. 

According  to  the  figures  received  from 
the  administration,  if  Congress  were  to 
vote  itself  a  pay  increase,  it  would  cost 
about  $6  million.  If  we  were  to  vote  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  recommendations,  it 
would  cost  $34  million.  That  would  be 
the  immediate  impact  of  adopting  the 
President's  pay  increase  recommenda- 
tion. It  would  cost  an  added  $34  million 
for  the  coming  year.  However,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  increase  have  pointed  out 
that  one  of  its  principal  purposes  is  to 
lift  the  lid  on  the  Federal  salaries, 
making  way  for  an  upward  adjustment 
in  salaries  throughout  the  Federal  civil 
service. 

No  one  knows  the  cost  of  this  indirect, 
but  nevertheless  inevitable  consequence 
of  our  decision  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
top  echelon  officials. 

Obviously,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  in- 
crease would  not  be  $6  million  or  $34 
million.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  would  be 
counted  in  the  htmdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  or  billions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  a  member  of  my  staff  tells  me  that 
in  the  first  year  it  would  be  about  $34 
million.  In  the  second  year  it  would  be 
$68  million.  In  the  third  year  it  would 
be  $102  million.  And  that  is  without  the 
additional  cost  which  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  direct  cost  would 
be  $102  million  in  the  third  year.  That 
does  not  take  into  account  the  indirect 
costs  which  would  occur  in  upward  ad- 
justments for  the  entire  civil  service. 

The  ultimate  cost  would  be  in  the  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  indeed  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  Isist  10  years 
alone.  Federal  pay  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. It  has  gone  up  in  excess  of  100 
percent,  well  ahead  of  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion and  well  ahead  of  comparable  in- 
creases in  pay  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  Fed- 
eral payroll  Is  $64  billion — and  it  will  go 
up  to  something  over  $70  billion  next 
year. 

I  have  supported  these  increases  hi  the 
pay  for  civil  servants.  Most  of  us  have 
done  so  from  year  to  year.  But,  in  the 
light  of  this  doubUng  of  Federal  salaries 
In  the  i>ast  10  years,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  pay  increases  have  exceeded 
the  inflation,  and  that  the  pay  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  topmost  levels,  actually  ex- 
ceeds comparable  pay  in  private  indus- 


try, it  cannot  be  truthfully  contended 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  been 
ill  .served. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  no  undue 
hardship  will  be  entailed  if  Congress 
simply  insists  on  holding  the  line.  The 
people  expect  us  to  do  no  less,  in  the 
face  of  continuing  Federal  deficits  and 
this  runaway  inflation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  imdoubtedly  correct,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  was  correct 
hi  some  of  the  things  he  said  about  the 
public  awareness  of  high  officials  doing 
this. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  which  points 
that  out  quite  clearly.  One  of  the  points 
it  makes  is  that  Plato  suggested  that 
public  officials  live  simply,  and  therefore 
not  be  tempted  by  money,  and  that  few 
heed  this  advice  today.  The  editorial 
adds: 

Salaries  of  hlEih  officials  themselves  amount 
to  little  In  Mr.  Nixon's  $40  million  daily  defi- 
cit, but  the  example  set  by  our  leaders  Is 
Importap.t. 

That  was  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Wasliington  was  saying.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"Dominick's  Salary  Stance.  "  published  in 
the  Littleton,  Colo.,  Independent  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent, 
Feb.  14,  1974] 

DOMXNICK'S    SaLAHY    STANCE 

Sen.  Pet«r  Domlnick  pleased  his  constitu- 
ents last  week  when  he  told  Leonard  Larsen 
of  the  Denver  Post  that  he  opposed  Presl 
dent   Nixon's   plan  lor   salary   Increases  for 
Congress  and  the  cabinet. 

As  hl3  final  contribution  toward  inflation 
In  1969,  President  Johnson  approved  dou- 
bling the  pay  for  President  Nixon  and  jumps 
for  Congress  from  $30,000  to  $42,500  a  year — 
pUis  dozens  of  fringe  benefits. 

Ever  since  then,  most  Americans  have 
copied  this  example  and  we  have  had  the 
worst  five  years  of  inflation  in  a  century, 
George  Shultz  and  Arthur  Bums  asked  to 
have  their  pay  substantially  cut,  but  their 
gestures  did  not  slow  down  the  annual  de- 
mands for  higher  pay  by  unions,  goveriiment 
workers,  and  many  others. 

Plato  asked  public  officials  to  live  simply 
and  therefore  not  be  tempted  by  money.  Pew 
heed  this  advice  today.  A  federal  Judge  In 
New  Jersey  has  resigned  his  $40,000  job  to 
make  more  money  as  a  lawyer.  This  does  not 
strike  us  as  patriotic.  Large  incomes  mean 
large  constunptlon  of  energy  and  added  i>ol- 
lutlon.  Mo?e  consumption  of  natural  re-j 
sources  that  should  be  left  to  our  great-| 
grandchildren.  | 

In  the  present  case.  Sen.  Domlnick  opposes 
the  proposal  to  hike  congressional  pay  frortj 
$42,500  to  $52,000,  Cabinet  oflicers  from  $60,4 
000  to  $70,000.  and  2.800  other  officials  from 
$36,000  to  $60,000. 

He  Is  opposed  to  both  the  raise.  In  vle'W 
of  the  8.8  pet.  Inflation  rate,  and  also  the 
method  of  granting  the  raise.  Throughout! 
history.  Congress  manfully  voted  Itself  pay 
raises.  In  1967  it  arranged  for  a  "salary  com- 
mission" to  do  the  embarrassing  work  of  pro- 
viding pay  hikes.  These  boosts  are  sent  to 
the  President  who  can  alter  them.  They  go 
into  effect  unless  Congress  vetoes  the  in- 
creases. This  automatic  system  permits  Con- 
gressmen to  tell  their  constituents  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  salary  Jumpa 
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Larsen  reports  that  Rep.  Bill  Armstrong 
and  Rep.  Don  Brotzman  will  support  a  reso- 
lution In  the  House  to  follow  Domlnlcks 
proposal  In  the  Senate. 

Few  members  oi  Congress  Improve  their 
financial  position  while  In  office.  Most  of 
them  maintain  two  hemes,  and  it  Is  not 
pleasant  for  their  children  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  Washl;ifi'ton  area.  Cost  and  physical 
effort  of  elections  could  be  cut  In  half  If 
we  adopted  LBJs  advice  and  chose  the  435 
House  members  at  presidential  elections  onlv. 
This  would  tend  to  give  the  new  I>resldent 
a  Congress  of  his  own  party — something  al- 
ways to  be  hoped  for. 

Salaries  of  high  officials  themselves  amount 
to  little  in  Mr  Nlxons  $40  million  dally  defi- 
cit, but  the  example  set  by  our  leaders  is  im- 
portant We  trust  that  others  in  Washington 
will  realize  that  their  behavior  Is  Imitated 
as  to  morals,  salaries,  and  way  of  life  in 
this  critical  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  Just  for  a  minute  or  two: 
I  do  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  which  I  know  is  limited 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
frcm  New  Hamnshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
mj'self  .iust  a  little  bit  irked  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  ver>'  good  friend,  whom  I 
greatly  admire  and  who  is  always  very 
factual  and  accurate,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  '  Mr.  Church  > . 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  to  this 
Senator  that  the  huge  increase  in  what 
we  are  paying  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
has  not  come  so  much  from  increases  In 
salaries  as  it  has  from  increases  in  num- 
bers, because  we  have  been  adding  so 
many:  every  bill  that  goes  through  adds 
more  employees.  The  Senator  may  have 
taken  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  mav  I 
respond? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  realize  that  there  has  been  a  very 
precipitate  drop  in  overall  Federal  em- 
ployment, due  to  reduction  in  numbers 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Taking  into  account 
the  reduced  levels  in  the  armed  services 
as  compared  to  the  added  emplovees  on 
the  civilian  side,  the  net  reduction  has 
been  over  a  million.  But  despite  that  im- 
mense reduction  in  numbers,  the  actual 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  has  in- 
creased. The  actual  pavroll  has  gone  up 
$22  billion,  owing  to  the  impact  of  in- 
creases in  pay  that  have  already  taken 
effect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand.  But  when 
we  begin  to  drag  Into  this  picture  the  cost 
of  the  Military  Establishment,  we  are 
getting  entirely  off  the  subject  and  way 
out  of  focus,  because  we  are  now  trying 
to  do  what  this  Senator,  though  he  has 
been  greatly  in  the  minority,  has  always 
insisted  it  is  impossible  to  do.  I  believe 
that,  considering  the  popiilatlon  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  today,  and  the  power 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  todav,  this 
idea  of  a  purely  voluntary  Army,  wherein 
we  induce  people  by  money  allurements 
so  that  we  can  say  we  do  not  have  a 
draft,  is  something  that  will  bankrupt 
this  Nation  before  we  get  through,  and 
w^e  will  not  have  the  money  to  buy  weap- 
ons because  we  will  be  paying  so  much  in 
salaries. 

But  I  am  still  irked  by  this  point  that 
was  brought  up.  I  am  not  worried  about 
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whether  Members  of  Congress  get  the 
raise  or  not,  for  several  reasons.  One 
reason  is  that  I  am  leaving  and  will  not 
get  it.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  so  well  said,  that  we 
did  not  run  for  this  job — I  do  not  believe 
anyone  has  run  for  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  or  very  few  ever  ran— becaase  of 
the  salary  involved.  We  ran  for  it  because 
of  the  responsibility  it  carries,  the  honor 
it  carries,  the  challenge  it  carries,  and 
whatever  inducement  ambition  may  af- 
ford. 

But  here  are  the  people  who  are  being 
mistreated :  We  have  frozen  the  salaries, 
for  the  past  years,  .so  that  the  people  oii 
our  own  staffs  and  the  people  in  the 
higher  brackets  downtown  have  had  their 
salaries  frozen,  so  that  they  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  any  of  these  raises, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  expe- 
rienced, newer,  younger  members  of  cur 
staffs,  and  I  suppo.se  of  the  staffs  down- 
town, have  each  time  automaticallv  re- 
ceived the  cost-of-living  increase.  The 
result  is  that,  lor  a  number  of  vears  now. 
the  most  useful,  the  hardest  working 
people,  and  the  people  with  the  greatest 
responsibility  in  your  ofiRce  and  mine  have 
been  frozen  where  they  were,  and  very 
useful  people,  including  key  people  in  the 
Senate,  have  just  quit  and  retired  be- 
cause It  represemed  money  in  their 
pockets  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  am 
sure  this  is  true,  although  I  do  not  usual- 
ly pay  any  great  attention  to  the  matter 
Let  me  say.  ho.vever,  that  we  could  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  amending  the  other 
act,  instead  of  going  this  way 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
exactly  what  I  tried  to  do.  I  did  mv  level 
best.   I  talked   with   the  Senator"  from 
Wyoming    iMr.    McGeei     last    year     I 
talked  with  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii    (Mr.    Fong>.    and    urged    and 
begged  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  do  one  thing,  which 
would    not    raise    an,vone's    salary    one 
plugged  nickel.  I  urged  that  they  give 
us  a  bill  that  would  t>ermit — making  it 
optional— those  people  on  our  staffs  and 
downtown  who  had  their  salaries  frozen, 
I  repeat  at  their  option,  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  from  what  they  are 
now  getting,  toward  their  retirement  the 
amount  of  money   that  they  would  be 
paying  toward  their  retirement  had  they 
been   allowed   to   receive   the   increases 
that  those  lower  down  on  the  echelon  re- 
ceived, and  in  that  way  they  would  not 
be  facing  hardship  when  the  time  comes 
to  retii-e  after  years  of  faithful  service. 
I   am    retiring    from   the   Senate,   as 
everyone  knows,  next  January,  and  there 
are  people  on  my  staff  who  have  been 
with  me  for  25  years,  and  they  have  had 
their  salaries  frozen  for  the  last  several 
years.  If.  for  1  year,  If  onlv  dating  back 
to  Januan,'  1,  the  Poet  OflRce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee— if  this  bUl  fails,  as 
it  is  expected  that  it  will— would  only 
permit  them  at  their  option  to  reach  into 
their  own  pockets  on  their  present  sal- 
aries and  pay  out  toward  their  retire- 
ment the  amoimt  they  would  have  paid 
had  they  received  thrar  raises,  I  believe 
that  would  be  one  thing  we  could  do 
which  would  be  just. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  a  good  thoucht 
there.  ^  '' 

Mr.  COTTON.  Both  Senators  McGee 
and  FoNc  listened  to  me  with  sympathy 
but  did  not  say  why  it  could  not  be  donp 
I  suspect  they  felt  that  if  it  were  done 
before  we  acted  on  this  thing  today  it 
might  militate  against  increasing  the  sal 
aries.  I  appeal  to  them  and  I  appeal  to 
the  Senate  that  after  we  dispose  of  thi<; 
particularly  if  it  fails  and  the  raise  does 
not  go  through,  at  least  we  make  my  nro- 
posal  retroactive  to  last  Januan- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
support  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  had  better  determine  how  the  time  is 
being  allocated  in  this  colloquy  that  in 
volves  both  sides  of  the  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mr 
Clure..  All  this  time  has  been  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  who  yielded 
the  time  to- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  just  think,  for  purposes 
?,i  ^">f  ^  ,^  ^^"^''^^  colloquy  and  debate 
1  ■!.^"l'^  ^^  ^^^^  *^e  "me  be  equali; 
divided  between  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
up  until  the  present  has  been  charged 

Idah"  """^  °^  *^^  ^^""^^^  ^""^ 

co^Jnf  ^^^"-  ^  ^^''  ^'^  unanimous 
consent,  in  view  of  the  general  debate 
which  IS  now  developing,  on  which  posi- 

issue,  that  the  time  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween both  sides. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
a  few  minutes  left.  I  object 

is  Sard^^^™^^^  OFFICER.  Objection 

Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  will 
someone  yield  me  1  minute 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Waohington  is  recotmized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
whose  opinion  I  respect  on  these  mat- 

^H^:  ^  "^^^^  "^'^  ^^^  ta^^^ing  about  here, 
with  Congress,  is  somewhat  different 
than  on  the  other  salaries 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  judges  and  the 
others  are  people  who  are  here— grades 
18,  19,  whatever  they  are— who  have  per- 
manent residences  here,  but  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  maintain  not  only  a 
residence  In  the  Washington  area  but 
also  m  their  own  State  or  they  cannot 
quahfy  to  be  a  Member.  So  we  are  a  lit- 
tle different. 

What  we  really  need  more  than  a  sal- 
ary raise  is  some  expense  deduction,  such 
as  an  ordinary  businessman  wouid  take 
who  has  to  go  to  his  place  of  business. 
We  work  here  10  and  11  months  of  the 
year,  we  all  know  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  approach  we  should  take,  be- 
cause it  means  that  not  only  do  we  have 
to  take  care  of  our  families  back  home 
but  we  also  have  to  keep  going  back  and 
forth  from  our  States.  Bo  this  is  what  we 
should  do,  instead  of  raising  oui-  salaries. 
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which  does  not  mean  too  much,  but  this 
would. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  that  point  some- 
time. We  have  that  one  deduction  now 
that  was  knocked  down — it  is  antique. 
Members  cannot  do  that.  So  we  are  a 
little  different  from  the  average  person 
who  has  a  permanent  home. 

This  is  what  I  think  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  rather  have  than  a  salary 
increase. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  would  not  gain 
anything  by  it.  But  we  have  got  to  have 
a  residence  in  our  State  or  we  cannot 
qualify  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  would 
be  a  better  approach  and  more  equitable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yield  me  a  couple  of 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  circum- 
stances of  each  of  us  are  different.  For 
some  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  few 
thousand  dollars  involved  mean  nothing. 
Perhaps  that  can  be  said  for  most  of  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  timing  is  bad  any 
time — and  surely  it  is  now.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  principle  we  are  seeking  to  pro- 
tect here  which  is  worthwhile.  There  is 
no  conflict  of  interest  so  gross,  so  out- 
rageous, as  men  and  women  in  Congress 
sitting  around  deciding  how  much  they 
shall  pay  each  other. 

After  170  or  180  years  of  doing  that, 
we  decided — and  I  think  wisely — to  seek 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conflict  of  interest  by  creating 
this  commission,  provided  we  can  reject 
or  modify  their  recommendations.  That 
commission  tells  the  President  that  we 
should  not  have,  in  a  sense,  a  pay  raise 
but  that  we  should  have  a  cost-of-living 
factor  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the 
index  since  1969 — about  30  percent,  or 
25  percent — whatever  it  is.  The  Presi- 
dent then  says,  well,  we  should  dilute  a 
httle  further  the  7.5  percent  for  each  of 
the  3  years. 

Unless  we  want  to  get  back  to  the  busi- 
ness of  sitting  around  telling  each  other 
what  we  will  pay  ourselves  every  few 
years,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  sud- 
port  the  concept  established  in  1967- 
1969— whenever  it  was — and  ratify  the 
opinion  of  that  commission  which,  by  a 
substantial  majority,  spoke  to  us  in  that 
fashion. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton*  that  no  one 
ever  ran  for  the  Senate  because  of  the 
salary  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  FONG.  One-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  one- 
half  minute.  [Laughter.] 


Mr.  HART.  The  quahty  of  our  per- 
formance would  be  vastly  improved.  I 
suggest  that  the  confidence  vested  in  us 
would  be  a  little  more  solid  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  some  of  us  being  in  con- 
flict because  of  having  to  go  out  and 
make  speeches  for  money,  or  to  get 
money  elsewhere. 

We  have  been  lectured  that  Congress 
is  atrophying,  that  we  are  giving  in  to 
the  White  House,  and  not  resisting  their 
pressures  on  us;  but  in  this  case,  we  are 
doing  this  to  ourselves.  We  carmot  blame 
this  on  the  White  House.  This  is  atrophy 
self-inflicted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG)  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  compromise. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difficulty  with 
pay  raises  in  the  Senate  Is  that  one- 
tliird  of  its  Senators  are  millionaires, 
one-third  are  statesmen,  and  the  other 
third  are  cowards. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  answer  is, 
but  I  know  that  that  last  third  changes 
as  we  near  election  time.  There  are  33 
Senators  running  this  year. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  who  said  that  we 
should  not  vote  for  a  pay  increase  dur- 
ing our  term  of  office.  That  would  never 
be  possible  in  the  Senate  because  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  we  would 
never  have  a  pay  raise  if  that  were  the 
case. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
boils  down  for  many  of  us  to  being 
straight  politics;  that  is,  is  it  our  polit- 
ical interest  to  vote  for  or  against  pay 
raise. 

I  tmderstand  the  realities  of  voting  on 
a  pay  raise.  In  the  13  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  I  know 
what  it  has  meant  so  far  ss  a  Member  is 
concerned. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  some  to  do.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
are  not  in  the  first  category  of  being 
wealthy  and  who  supplement  our  income 
by  making  speeches,  and  we  are  criticized 
for  doing  so.  There  are  others  who  do  not 
need  to  do  anything.  There  are  probably 
others  who  consider  the  pay  raise  a  sort 
of  nuisance,  something  they  have  to  take 
care  of  and  send  on  to  the  bank.  In  any 
event,  it  never  seems  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  increase  the  pay. 

AGAINST  PAY   RAISE  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  am  against  raising  congres- 
sional salaries  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendation.  And  fur- 
thermore, I  am  against  giving  these 
raises  to  high-level  civil  servants.  Cabinet 
officers  and  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  deny 
these  221/2  percent  increases,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  voted  against  modify- 


ing or  softening  the  full  prohibition  on 
any  of  the.se  raises  taking  effect. 

VITAL  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

Economic  matters — the  so-called  pock- 
etbook  issues — are  the  most  important 
domestic  concerns  for  the  American  oeo- 
ple  today.  Inflation,  the  cost  of  living, 
food  prices,  the  frustrations  of  the  stock 
market — these  are  the  areas  most  promi- 
nent in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Every  day  some  major  economic  event 
seems  to  be  in  the  headlines.  It  may  be 
the  announcement  of  new  Government 
economic  indicators,  higher  interest 
rates,  a  fluctuation  the  price  of  gold, 
or  any  number  of  possibilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  in- 
volved in  shaping  the  present  economic 
climate  and  determining  future  devel- 
opments. But  one  item  in  particular  is 
recognized  by  a  gi'eat  number  of  ordi- 
nary people,  who  are  not  economists  or 
financial  analysts.  They  realize  that  lead- 
ership and  the  example  set  by  those  in 
responsibility  in  Government  are  impor- 
tant elements  in  building  the  strength 
of  our  economy  and  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  people. 

GOVERNMENT   SPENDING 

One  of  the  great  concerns  is  Govern- 
ment spending.  When  such  a  sizable 
share  of  the  average  working  man  or 
woman's  hard-earned  pay  is  taken  to 
support  Government,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  great  concern  for  wasteful 
spending,  unnecessary  programs,  and 
duplication  of  efforts  which  have  too 
often  come  to  light.  In  the  people's  mind 
the  spending  policies  of  Government  are 
probably  the  most  important  influences 
in  determining  the  economic  health  of 
the  coimtn'.  While  not  the  only  factor 
at  work,  many  feel  that  Federal  spending 
is  the  prime  force  in  deciding  whether 
we  will  have  a  stable,  growing  economy  in 
which  the  great  majority  can  expect  to 
prosper  and  find  security,  or  whether 
we  will  have  a  widely  fluctuating — boom- 
and-bust  inflation  and  recession — econ- 
omy in  which  no  one's  income  or  savings 
are  safe  and  secure.  They  look  for  and 
expect  Uncle  Sam  to  lead  the  way  by 
setting  his  own  house  in  order. 

DIFFICtTLT    CONDITIONS 

At  the  present  time  the  country  is 
facing  difficult  economic  conditions.  The 
energy  crisis  threatens  to  throw  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account  seriously  out 
of  balance,  and  changing  relationships 
with  Eiu-ope.  Japan,  and  other  trading 
blocs  have  written  a  new  set  of  ground 
rules  for  Americas  role  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

TIME    FOR    SACRIFICE 

In  the  course  of  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation, major  sacriflce  have  been  called 
for  on  the  part  of  every  sector  of  the 
economy.  Workers  have  been  told  to  re- 
strain their  bargaining  for  wage  in- 
creases. Manufacttirers  have  been  re- 
quired to  curtail  price  increases.  Farmers 
have  had  ceilings  imposed  on  their  prices. 
These  requirements  have  not  been  easy 
or  enjoyable  for  those  affected  by  them. 
But  the  American  people  are  a  great 
people  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  vrhen  the  need  arose  to 
serve  the  coimtry's  basic  interest. 
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At  home  inflation  continues  to  be  a 
major  force  with  the  cost  of  living  hav- 
ing gone  up  a  full  1  percent  in  January 
alone. 

Clearly  no  one  considers  for  a  moment 
that  the  lid  is  off,  and  that  we  can  now 
afford  to  go  on  a  rampage  of  wage  and 
price  boosts  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Such  an  attitude  is  dangerous  and  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  the  mood  which 
must  be  maintained  if  inflation  is  to  be 
controlled. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  appears 
determined  to  pursue  such  a  course — but 
not  on  a  abstract  basis  concerning  some 
broad  policy  affecting,  say,  business, 
farmers,  or  labor.  Rather.  Congress  has 
before  it  a  question  of  whether  it  and 
other  ofQcials  at  high  levels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  going  to  set  an  example  of 
sacrifice,  restraint,  and  responsibility — 
or  tell  the  American  people,  "You  bite 
the  bullet,  but  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  with  a  nice  fat  raise." 

PEESPECTnrE  TN   CONGRESSIONAL  SALARIES 

Now,  as  one  who  has  served  in  the 
House  and  Senate  for  more  than  13 
years.  I  have  developed  my  own  opinions 
about  the  salary  levels  for  Members  of 
Congress.  And  I  believe  there  is  a  need  to 
provide  a  high  enough  pay  for  congres- 
sional service  to  make  it  a  career  which 
persons  of  modest  or  limited  means  can 
afford  to  take  up.  Independent  sources 
of  income  should  never  be  set  as  a  re- 
quirement for  seeking  or  serving  in  Fed- 
eral elective  office. 

And  the  same  principle  applies  to  top 
level  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
and  In  the  civil  service  and  in  our  courts. 
We  should  aJso  recognize  that — fairly  or 
not — congressional  salaries  act  as  lid 
upon  the  Federal  pay  structure.  So,  when 
the  pressure  builds  up  for  higher  salaries 
for  the  employees  covered  by  the  civil 
service  structure — especially  at  the 
higher  levels — Congress  gets  put  in  a 
very  tight  spot.  There  is  never  a  "good" 
time  to  raise  congressional  salaries — that 
is  a  political  fact  of  life.  But  there  are 
valid  reasons  to  do  so,  both  in  the  inter- 
est of  making  public  service  in  all  three 
branches  of  Government  reasonably  re- 
warding for  those  who  must  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

WRONG  TIME 

But  a^  the  saying  goes,  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  everything,  and  now — in 
the  middle  of  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion—is no  time  to  hand  out  salary  in- 
creases throughout  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Government. 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  receive 
pay  increases  by  appropriate  amounts 
and  at  appropriate  times,  but  in  all  fair- 
ness I  do  not  feel  we  should  have  these 
increases  at  a  time  when  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  being  told  to 
practice  restraint  and  pitch  in  to  con- 
trol the  economy. 

JSXECU-llVE  AND   JTTDICIAL   SALARIES 

In  considering  appeals  to  withhold 
congressional  pay  raises  but  allow  them 
for  everyone  else,  I  was  not  persuaded 
that  such  a  step  was  particularly  wise, 
necessary  or  appropriate.  In  looking  at 
the  $36,000  ceiling  imposed  on  certain 
high  civil  service  grades  by  the  present 
pay  scales.  I  am  moved  to  observe  that 


many  Kansans  would  be  pleased  and  en- 
thusiastic to  serve  in  Government  at  that 
salary. 

Granted,  those  who  would  benefit  from 
these  increases  are  eubject  to  the  same 
inflationary  pressures  which  affect  every- 
one. But  because  of  their  high  positions 
in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  top  levels 
of  the  administration,  they  bear  a  major 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  Govern- 
ment policy  decisions — particularly  the 
control  of  spending  and  elimination  of 
wasteful  practices — and  they  should  not 
be  insulated  from  the  impact  of  inflation. 

Likewise,  in  considering  the  request  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  that  the  salaries  of 
Federal  judges  be  raised,  because  of  the 
threat  that  many  judges  might  leave  the 
bench  for  financial  reasons,  I  have  not 
noticed  a  great  exodus  from  the  lifetime 
salary  and  prestige  of  a  Federal  judge- 
ship. Nor  has  there  been — in  Kansas  at 
least^ — any  shortage  of  qualified  candi- 
dates for  vacancies  which  arise  on  the 
bench. 

LEADERSHIP   FROM    CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  Congress— and  in 
the  most  critical  way— for  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

As  we  all  know  the  legislative  branch 
is  currently  held  in  very  low  esteem  by 
the  people.  In  fact  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen rate  below  the  President  in 
terms  of  public  confidence  in  the  job  they 
are  doing.  These  feeUngs  are  manifested 
in  many  ways — through  surveys,  in  visits 
with  constituents  and  at  the  ballot  box. 
But  the  questions  of  congressional 
salaries  and  pay  raises  come  up  again 
and  again  in  the  discussion  of  various 
important  issues. 

As  just  one  example  I  would  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  a  small  but 
very  old  and  respected  Kansas  newspa- 
per, the  Caney  Chronicle.  It  focuses  par- 
ticulariy  on  the  Senate,  but  in  terms  of 
the  leadership  and  example  set  on  issues 
of  salary  and  fiscal  responsibility,  it  ex- 
presses a  broad  concern  which  relates  to 
the  entire  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Look  Who's  Talking 

Watching  televised  reports  of  the  oil  com- 
pany hearings  In  recent  days  makes  the  lim- 
bers beneath  the  Caney  Chronicle  quiver  with 
disgust. 

The  hearings  consist  of  a  facedown  be- 
tween a  panel  of  the  nation's  top  U.S.  Sena- 
tors versus  a  handful  oC  the  nation's  leading 
oil  company  executives. 

The  senators.  In  their  pious  roles,  stare 
fervently  at  the  successful  businessmen. 

"Now,  we're  going  to  make  sure  vou  don't 
make  wlndfaU  profits."  they  te'u  them. 
'What  you  need  to  do  te  lay  off  a  few  people, 
cut  back  on  your  extravagance  and  make 
ends  meet  with  a  lot  less  profit." 

Senator  after  senator  takes  his  turn  at 
cracking  the  whip  in.  the  arena  of  the  most 
successful  businessman  in  America. 

The  cameras  whirr  and  by  Cronklte  time 
tonight,  the  nation  wUl  be  fed  this  slop  of 
the  electronic  media. 

None  of  the  TV  networks  date  back  much 
farther  than  1940.  Th«  Chronicle  has  been 
here  since  188S. 


Since  we've  had  a  few  more  years  to  ob- 
serve, here  are  our  comments  to  the  camera- 
happy  senators  who  are  doing  the  question- 
ing: 

"You're  looking  down  your  noses  at  the 
most  successful  of  America's  business  execu- 
tives. Take  a  good  look,  because  they  repre- 
sent the  Inner  fiber  of  oui  nation. 

They're  no  different  from  the  small  town 
merchant,  the  Kansas  farmer,  the  Insurance 
man,  the  barber  or  the  TV  repairman. 

They  use  good  management  techniques, 
hire  expert  workers,  make  fine  products! 
mamtaln  good  profits  .  .  .  and  balance  thetr 
books. 

They're  successful. 

Now  let's  take  an  honest  look  at  you,  gen- 
tleman : 

You  were  hired  by  the  American  people  to 
run  a  business,  too.  And  it  may  be  "hokey" 
to  say,  but.  you've  made  a  dandv  mess  of  the 
things  In  your  Job. 

You've  raised  your  own  wages  by  400  per- 
cent In  the  past  fifteen  years.  You've  con- 
sistently overspent  your  budget.  You've 
hired  Incompetent  people,  you've  overstaffed 
every  government  building  In  the  nation. 
You  ridicule  your  company's  top  manage- 
ment. You  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
departments  In  your  company.  You  devalue 
your  product  at  every  opportunity. 

At  times,  gentlemen,  you've  given  encour- 
agement to  your  chief  competitor. 

Perhaps  we're  wrong,  but  it  seems  that 
you  could  take  some  lessons  from  those 
"profit-hungry  tycoons  who  cheat  the  .'\mer- 
ican  people." 

If  someone  should  be  lining  up  a  panel  of 
men  to  use  as  a  verbal  shooting  gallery,  it 
should  be  the  businessman  of  America, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

U  we  had  a  choice  of  hiring  a  U.S.  Senator 
or  an  oil  company  executive  to  run  our  busi- 
ness .  .  .  I'm  afraid  It  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
choice.  It  would  be  the  oU  executive.  Their 
record  Is  just  a  tad  better. 

Get  your  own  house  In  order,  gentlemen, 
then  come  back  to  the  hearing  and  take  some 
notes  while  the  oU  men  do  the  talking. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  message  of  "Get 
Your  Own  House  in  Order"  touches  a 
very  deep  and  responsive  chord  vvlth  the 
American  people  as  they  observe  and 
evaluate  and  I  know  of  no  more  im- 
portant or  ready  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate an  attitude  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  than  by  turning  down  these 
raises — for  ourselves  and  others  in  posi- 
tions of  high  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  any  legislative  body  in  1939,  as  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  and 
served  for  a  number  of  years  in  that 
capacity  and  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
now  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  have  never 
yet  voted  for  a  salary  raise  for  myself. 

I  feel  that  at  this  time,  in  these  crit- 
ical times,  with  infiationary  forces  at 
work  as  they  are,  with  Congress  sup- 
posedly setting  the  tone  for  high  level 
public  service,  it  is  unseemly  and  un- 
becoming for  the  Senate  to  devote  1,  2, 
or  3  days,  as  the  case  might  be.  to  the 
matter  before  us. 

I  hope  that  we  will  vote  in  very  rapid 
order  on  all  the  amendments  pending 
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before  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  raise  that  is  being 
recommended  for  all  categories — for 
Members  of  Congress,  for  the  Cabinet, 
and  for  the  Federal  judiciary — -will  be 
denied,  and  I  will  vote  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Clyde  DuPont,  Mrs. 
Alyce  Thompson,  and  Kitty  Simonds 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  this  matter. 

THE  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  a  lot  of 
time  to  start  the  filibuster  I  have  been 
reading  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senators  should 
recall  what  happened  last  year,  when 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  offered  his 
resolution  which  would  have  instructed 
the  Pay  Commission  that  we  wanted  no 
pay  increase.  The  net  result  of  that  de- 
bate at  that  time  was  thai,  the  Senate 
went  on  record  that  the  pay  increase 
should  not  exceed  the  Federal  pay  guide- 
lines. 

I  support  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  If  that  fails,  I  support  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  In 
any  event,  I  intend  to  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion which  would  completely  disapprove 
the  action  of  the  Pay  Commission. 

In  the  time  available,  let  me  read  this 
from  the  GAO  report: 

Between  1970  and  1972,  supergrade  re- 
tirements Increased  from  264  to  380.  a  rise 
of  about  44  percent.  Further,  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1973,  another  379  supergrades 
retired.  If  retirements  during  the  last  4 
months  of  the  year  were  at  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  first  8  months,  we  estimate  that  a 
total  of  about  570  supergrades  retired  during 
1973,  or  more  than  twice  the  nimiber  of  1970. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  losing  middle 
management  in  Government.  We  are  try- 
ing to  maintain  pay  schedules  for  the 
judiciary  which  will  not  attract  those 
competent,  bright,  young  people  who  are 
in  the  legal  profession  from  their  pro- 
fession at  a  time  when  they  should  go  on 
the  bench. 

What  is  more,  we  are  refusing  to  face 
up  to  the  question  of  what  is  adequate 
compensation  for  Congre.ss.  I  do  not  feel 
that  that  decision  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  political  expediency,  and  that  is 
really  what  is  wrong  with  Congress  to- 
day. When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1969,  as  an  appointed  Senator,  one  of  the 
first  things  I  had  to  face  was  the  question 
of  the  pay  raise.  At  that  time,  my  col- 
leagues told  me — 

You  don't  have  much  chance  coming  back 
here,  anyway,  so  you  had  better  vote  against 
the  pay  raise.  If  you  vote  for  it,  that  will 
assure  that  you  won't  come  back. 

I  voted  for  the  pay  raise  then  and  went 
home  and  told  my  people  why  I  did. 

I  believe  this  should  not  be  a  million- 
aire's club:  and  unless  we  keep  the  pay 
equivalent  at  least  to  the  rate  of  inflation, 
that  is  what  it  will  become. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  rehash  what  has  been  gone  over 


all  day  and  for  several  days.  I  want  to 
look  around  this  Chamber  at  the  empty 
chairs  and  make  a  mental  note  of  whose 
chairs  they  are,  and  I  want  to  look  at  the 
desks  that  are  occupied,  and  say  again  to 
this  body  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
has  come  up  to  the  leadership  on  this 
committee  and  said,  "Hang  in  there." 
They  have  said,  "Of  course,  you're  right. 
This  is  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  just 
car't  afford  to  vote  with  you  this  time." 

Tnere  is  a  critical  issue  that  is  meas- 
uring this  bcMlv.  When  are  we  going  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted?  A  consensus 
approves  the  wisdom,  the  equity,  as  laid 
out  by  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee.  Yet.  there  is  a  timidity  and 
a  forfeiting  of  Senate  stature,  in  truth, 
in  violation  of  the  integrity,  because  they 
are  afraid  to  vote  the  way  they  whisper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Charles  Bruss 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objsction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FONG.  I  yield  mj'self  whatever 
time  I  may  require. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said  that  we  should  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  countrj'  of  no  pay.  We  have 
alreadj'  set  an  example,  Mr.  President. 
We  have  set  an  example  for  5  years  of 
no  pay  for  Congress,  no  pay  for  our  top 
echelon  employees:  and  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  country?  The  military  re- 
ceived an  80-percent  increase  in  the  5 
years  during  which  we  have  said  we  unll 
set  an  example.  The  Government  em- 
ployees have  received  42  percent,  and  the 
entire  private  sector  has  received  ap- 
proximately 30  percent.  This  is  how  they 
are  following  us. 

What  kind  of  example  are  we  setting? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  mean 
that  if  we  set  an  example.  Mr.  Meany  is 
not  going  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
next  4  years  for  his  people?  He  is  asking 
for  a  10-percent  increase  this  year. 

How  are  we  going  to  set  an  example? 
Whether  we  set  an  example  or  not.  they 
are  not  going  to  follow  that  example,  be- 
cause they  are  now  asking  for  a  cost-of- 
living  increase,  saying  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  by  that  amount  and 
they  want  it. 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  88  million 
working  people  in  America  for  the  next 
4  years  that  they  should  follow  our 
example  and  have  no  increase,  even  if  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  6  percent  a  year 
and  it  will  cost  them  24  percent  In  the 
erosion  of  their  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  says,  "Change  the  law, 
and  there  will  be  no  compression."  I  do 
not  see  why  we  must  change  the  law.  Is 
he  tigainst  the  principle  of  comparability? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
says  that  he  is  for  the  principle  of  com- 
parability. If  we  are  going  to  have  the 
principle  of  comparability,  we  are  going 
to  have  this  compression  problem,  be- 
cause of  the  $36,000  ceiling. 

Now.  we  have  taken  care  of  the  statu- 
tory employees  by  this  principle  of  com- 
parability. We  have  taken  care  of  the 
blue  collar  workers.  Every  year  a  sur- 


vey is  made  in  39  different  geographical 
areas  and  they  are  paid  comparable 
wages  automatically. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  have  comper- 
able  salaries  then  certainly  our  salaries 
should  also  Increase. 

Answering  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  who  said  that  by  giving  this 
$34  million  increase  to  the  top  echelon 
Government  em.oloyees  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  lid  and  everybody  will  go  up 
automatically,  that  is  absurd.  Everybody 
in  the  statutory'  system  is  governed  by  a 
system  of  comparability.  The  salaries  of 
lower  ranked  employees  will  go  up 
whether  we  lift  the  lid  or  not  on  the 
present  $36,000  a  year  ceUing.  The  lid 
will  stay  there.  It  is  below  grades  1.5.  16. 
17.  and  18  that  comparability  is  still  in 
effect.  Howe\er,  probably  very  soon,  we 
will  have  every  one  up  in  the  GS-14, 
GS-15,  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  pay 
category. 

Mr.  President,  by  lifting  the  ceiling  of 
$36,000  we  do  not  invite  a  lifting  of  all 
salaries  of  employees.  Those  salaries  will 
be  governed  by  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  change 
the  law  because  I  do  not  see  what  other 
principle  could  be  followed  except  to  say 
that  the  5  million  people  in  Government 
should  follow  the  80  million  people  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said  we 
were  responsible  greatly  for  the  inflation. 
Are  we  responsible  for  the  inflation  in 
Germany?  Are  we  responsible  for  the  in- 
fiation  in  Japan?  Are  we  responsible  for 
the  inflation  in  England?  Inflation  was 
brought  about  last  year  because  there  was 
a  drought  and  there  were  storms,  and 
supplies  and  minerals  became  scarce 
throughout  the  world.  There  was  general 
inflation  all  over  the  world.  Although  our 
percentage  of  Inflation  was  high.  We  wit- 
nessed the  lowest  inflation  rate  of  all  in- 
dustrialized countries,  in  the  world. 

In  asking  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
amendment.  I  urge  them  to  consider  that 
salaries  of  Federal  white  collar  workers 
have  gone  up  43  percent  in  the  past  5 
years;  that  3  million  military  personnel 
salaries  have  gone  up  80.4  percent  in  the 
last  5  years;  I  ask  them  to  consider  that 
blue  collar  workers  earnings  have  gone  up 
45  percent  in  the  past  5  years;  and  I  ask 
them  to  consider  that  three  levels  in  our 
Government,  and  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing now.  six  levels  in  our  Government 
will  be  paid  the  snme  pay;  that  is.  the 
top  echelons,  grades  14  through  18.  In 
terms  of  pay  we  will  not  know  who  is 
boss  No.  1.  boss  No.  2.  boss  No.  3,  boss  No. 
4.  or  boss  No.  5. 

I  ask  the  Senators  to  consider  that 
10,000  General  Schedule  employees  are 
now  drawing  the  same  pay  and  by  1978. 
if  we  do  not  do  anything.  28.000  Gov- 
ernment employees  wUl  be  drawing  the 
same  amount  of  pay  even  though  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  different. 

I  ask  the  Senators  also  to  consider  that 
the  morale  of  Government  employees  Is 
at  a  very  low  point  and  that  the  com- 
pression problem  is  working  havoc  on 
them.  We  h3\'e  not  provided  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  higher  pay  for  higher 
responsibility. 

What  kind  of  pc  •  schedule  will  we 
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have  if  we  have  people  with  dlflFerent  de- 
grees of  responsibilities  drawing  the 
same  pay?  The  appeal  of  promotion  to 
supergrade  positions  is  declining.  Let  us 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  losing  its  top  echelon  execu- 
tives and  losing  hundreds  of  supergrade 
employees.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  better  for  them  to  retire,  that 
it  is  more  attractive  for  them  to  retire, 
than  to  stay.  They  can  get  more  money 
if  they  retire  today,  and  get  cost-of-liv- 
ing benefits  and  perhaps  another  job  in 
private  industry. 

Many  employees  are  quitting  and  why 
should  they  not  quit?  They  would  be 
foolish  if  they  did  not. 

The  Federal  Government  is  competing 
with  the  private  sector  for  these  em- 
ployees and  the  private  sector  pays  much 
higher  salaries. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  5  years  the  purch'  sing  power  of  our 
employees  has  eroded  30  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
Senators  to  vote  for  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  argument  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
is  about  $5,000.  The  median  familv  in- 
come is  about  $12,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  Americans  earning 
$36,000  a  year  is  extremely  small,  prob- 
ably only  1  percent  or  2  percent  of  all 
the  people  employed  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  really 
feel  too  sorry  about  it,  but  even  if  there 
is  a  compression  factor,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is.  it  can  be  changed  by  amend- 
ing the  acts  which  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever else  can  be  said  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  pay  increase  for  the  top 
level  echelon  of  Government  employ- 
ees, this  is  not  the  time  to  enact  it. 

At  the  moment  public  confidence  in 
the  Government  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  in  Congress 
is  set  an  example  of  restraint.  If  the 
word  goes  out  from  here  in  the  next  few 
days  that  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves 
when  it  comes  to  increasing  our  own 
pay,  then  the  public  will  have  no  basLs 
for  any  confidence  whatever  that  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  broad- 
er question  of  controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing, limiting  Federal  deficits,  or  coping 
with  the  most  serious  inflation  to  strike 
this  country  in  a  quarter  century. 

This  is  the  time  to  set  the  proper 
example  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  to  turn  down  any  Increased  pay 
until  we  have  earned  it. 


Mr.  President,  once  we  have  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  the  problems  that  beset 
people,  brought  inflation  imder  control, 
balanced  the  deficit  and  shown  the  ca- 
pacity to  cope  with  the  many  shortages 
that  now  plague  the  society,  then  the 
people  would  not  begrudge  us  an  in- 
crease in  pay.  Until  then,  I  think  we 
should  vote  it  douTi. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  original  resolution  re- 
ported out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  February  26, 1974, 
pertaining  to  President  Nixon's  salary  in- 
crease recommendations.  This  resolution 
v/ould  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  res- 
olution I  introduced  (S.  Res.  272)  on 
Febi-uary  4;  that  Is,  to  disapprove  the 
Presidents  recommendation  for  congres- 
sional .salary  increases. 

The  resolution  reported  from  the  Post 
Office  Committee  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering differs  from  Senate  Resolution 
276  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Domin'ick>.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 276  would  totally  disapprove  the 
Pre.'^ident's  recomniendation. 

The  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Sal- 
ary- Act  of  1967  *PL.  80-206),  provides 
that  the  President's  recommendations 
become  effective  30  days  following  trans- 
mittal of  the  budget,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time other  rates  have  been  enacted  into 
law  or  at  least  one  House  of  the  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  which  specifically 
disapproves  all  or  any  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  congressional 
salaries  at  this  time  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  It  can  be  argued  that  an  increase 
which  would  cost  $27  million  the  first 
year  would  not  be  inflationary  in  a  budg- 
et that  exceeds  $300  billion. 

That  argument,  I  submit,  misses  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  at  a  time  when 
all  of  us  must  do  all  we  can  to  stem  in- 
flation, for  the  Cor^ress  to  acquiesce  in 
an  increase  in  its  own  pay  would  be  an 
abdication  of  leadership. 

We  have  quite  a  different  problem, 
however,  in  our  resopnsibility  to  main- 
tain a  high  degree  of  quality  and  com- 
petence in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that 
while  salaries  in  the  private  sector  as 
well  as  in  other  areas  of  the  Government 
has  risen  by  more  tlian  30  percent  since 
1969  when  judicial  salaries  were  last  ad- 
justed, there  has  been  no  increase  at  all 
for  Federal  judges.  The  result  has  been 
that  it  has  become  increasingly  difBcult 
to  attract,  and  in  some  cases  to  keep, 
qualified  men  and  women  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

If  the  Congress  now  denies  an  increase, 
it  wiU  be  saying  to  the  Federal  bench  that 
we  have  turned  our  backs  on  them  for 
another  4  years  since  the  statute  estab- 
lishes quadrennial  review  of  such  sal- 
aries. 

The  result.  I  fear,  will  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  quality  and  continuity  of 
our  judicial  system. 

It  is  well  known  that  lawyers  of  the 
skill  and  experience  we  want  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  can  command  income  far  In 
excess  of  the  current  judicial  salaries.  If 
we  keep  the  salaries  at  their  present  level, 
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we  can  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  judges. 

It  is  as  simple  as  this,  Mr.  President: 
We  will  get  what  we  pay  for. 

The  annual  additional  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed increases  for  the  judicial  branch 
would  be  $4  million.  I  reject  the  idea  that 
we  cannot  afford  that  figure.  Indeed,  i 
suggest  that  we  can  ill  afford  not  to  ap- 
prove the  increase. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  executive  branch.  Because 
the  Congress  has  approved  annual  in- 
creases for  the  lower  grades  while  main- 
taining a  ceiling  on  the  higher  grades 
we  have  created  a  situation  where  the 
salaries  are  virtually  the  same  for  a 
senior  GS-15  and  a  Presidential  level  'V. 

Thus,  while  there  are  vast  differences 
in  responsibility  and  ability,  we  are  pay- 
ing each  the  same  salary.  Such  a  system 
is  pure  folly.  It  destroys  initiative  and 
blurs  responsibility. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  argue 
that  bureaucrats  should  not  be  paid 
more  than  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
That  seems  to  me  shallow  reasoning. 

We,  the  Congress,  by  our  own  action, 
have  created  a  most  difBcult  adminis- 
trative situation  by  freezing  the  higher 
salaries  at  the  1969  level  while  allowing 
the  lower  grade  salaries  that  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
That  same  cost  of  living  has  increased 
for  the  senior  grades  as  well.  Have  we  the 
right  to  demand  greater  sacrifices  for 
them? 

As  witl.  the  judicial  branch,  we  risk 
the  loss  of  talented,  dedicated  men  and 
women  whose  responsibilities  to  their 
families  must  be  weighed  when  they  con- 
sider private  employment  with  more  at- 
tractive salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  original  resolution  reported  out  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  long  ago  established  the  policy 
that  Federal  salaries  should  be  compar- 
able to  those  paid  by  private  employers. 
The  reason  for  this  poUcy  is  clear — the 
people  suffer  if  they  are  denied  the  best 
public  servants  because  of  substandard 
salaries.  The  Commission  on  Salaries  has 
recommended  that  certain  salaries  be 
raised  so  they  are  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  comparability.  I  support  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  as  they 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent— with  one  exception.  That  single 
exception  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  pay  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
should  be  raised  at  this  time.  My  votes 
on  the  resolution  before  us  will  be  con- 
sistent with  this  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
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Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotite)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  fiu-ther  aimoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Air. 
Weicker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  17, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 


Beall 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Pong 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
aark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 


[No.  47  Leg.] 

YEAS— 17 

Grlffln 

Hart 

Huddleston 

Kennedy 

McClure 

McGee 

NAYS— 71 

EagletoD 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 


Pearson 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 


Bentsen 
Buckley 
Eastland 
Gravel 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hartke 
HolUngs 
Huphes 
Inouye 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Williams 

Young 

-12 

Javits 
Sparkman 
Thurmond 
Weicker 


So  Mr.  FoNG's  amendment  to  Mr. 
McGee's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  next  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  arinounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  <Mt. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


Bean 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Fong 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 


[No.  48  Leg.] 

YEAS— 26 

Hart 

Haskell 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

McClure 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Moss 

NAYS— 62 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 


Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUUam  L. 
Stevens 
Tower 
wmiams 


Metzenbaum 

Mondaie 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 12 

Bentsen  Hartke  Javits 

Buckley  Rollings  Sparkman 

Eastland  Hughes  Thurmond 

Gravel  Inouye  Weicker 

So  Mr.  McGee's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  to  disapprove  all  recommenda- 
tions for  salary  Increases.  Additionally, 
I  wish  the  record  to  reflect  that  I  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Church's 
original  resolution,  Senate  Resolution 
271,  on  February  6. 

There  might  be  a  reason  why  I  now 
want  to  discuss  the  Issue  of  pay  rai.^es  in 
more  detail  tomorrow.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  my  purpose  only  to  restate  my 


opposition  to  salarj-  increases  for  the 
categories  that  we  are  considering  in  this 
bill  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
over  the  rollcall  objections  of  Senators 
Burdick,  EX)le,  and  Randolph. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

Page  7  of  the  report,  which  gives  the 
rollcall  vote  in  the  committee. 

My  supplemental  views  in  the  report, 
as  contained  on  page  9. 

The  statement  which  I  issued  to  my 
constituency  in  West  Virginia  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    COMMITTEE    VOTE 

The  Committee's  first  vote  was  on  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Pong  to 
a  motion  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  to 
disapprove  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions entirely.  Fong's  first  amendment  pro- 
posed that  Senators  and  (^ngressmen  fore- 
go raises  until  1975.  The  Committee  vote  on 
the  amendment  was:  Yea — Senators  Moss, 
Fong,  Stevens  and  McGee.  Nay — Senators 
Randolph,  Burdlck.  HoUlags,  Bellmon  and 
Dole. 

The  second  amendment,  also  by  Senator 
Fong,  proposed  to  delay  all  scheduled  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial  salary  In- 
creases uiitil  1975.  The  Committee  vote  on 
the  amendment  •was;  Y'ea — Senators  Moos, 
Pong.  Stevens  and  McGee.  Nay — Senators 
Randolph,  Burdlck,  HoUlngs,  Bellmon  and 
Dole. 

The  vote  on  the  successful  Pong  aunend- 
ment,  disapproving  only  Congressional  pay 
raises  for  the  full  term  of  the  recommenda- 
tion was:  Yea — Senators  Moss.  HolUngs, 
Fong.  Stevens,  Bellmon  and  McGee.  Nay — 
Senators  Randolph,  Burdlck.  and  Dole. 

The  final  vote  to  report  the  resolution  was: 
Yea — Senators  Moss,  HoUlngs,  Pong,  Stevens, 
Bellmon  and  McGee.  Nay — Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Burdlck  and  Dole. 


Supplemental  Views  or  Senator  Randolph 

To  Insure  that  my  votes  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 293  are  clearly  understood.  I  reiterate 
my  earnest  opposition  to  pay  Increases  far 
Members  of  Congress.  Judiges,  and  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Elxecutlve  Branch,  Including 
the  military,  as  proposed  In  the  President's 
budget. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  is  not  a 
time  for  Members  of  Congress  and  ofllclaLs  of 
Government  who  have  leadership  responsi- 
bilities of  our  Nation  to  receive  pay  raise*. 
Foremost  among  this  country's  problems  Is 
the  state  of  our  economy.  Citizens  grenerally 
are  confronted  with  an  unusually  acute  in- 
flationary spiral  and  In  moet  Instances  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  sky- 
rocketing Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Un- 
til we  reverse  this  situation,  the  salaries  en- 
compassed In  the  President's  proposal  should 
remain  at  present  levels. 

One  approach  to  the  Issue  of  salary  In- 
creases would  be  to  combine  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  with  legUlatloD  which  would 
enable  the  Congress  to  consider  this  Issue  In 
1975.  This  could  be  done  through  a  simile 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Salary  Act,  Pli. 
90-206,  requiring  the  President  to  resubmit 
next  year  his  recommendations  on  any  part 
disapproved  by  the  Congress  and  specifying 
that  any  recommendations  disapproved  in  a 
given  year  shall  be  reconsidered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  succeeding  year  I  suggested  this 
approach  but  It  was  evident  from  the  discus- 
sion Ln  our  oommlttee  that  there  was  little 
sentiment  for  this  course  of  action. 

I  then  moved  the  adoption  of  S.  Resolu- 
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tlon  271  Introduced  by  Senator  Church,  with 
my  cosponaorehlp,  to  disapprove  the  entire 
salary  proposal.  My  motion  was  subsequently 
amended  and  thus  no  direct  vote  was  taken 
on  It. 

Votes  listed  In  this  report  reflect  my  op- 
position to  salary  increases  now. 

I  am  In  favor  of  disapproving  (Xingresslonal 
pay  raises.  I  am  also  opposed  to  pay  In- 
creases for  all  others  In  high  level  posi- 
tions In  Government  which  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 293  would  allow. 

Raises  at  this  time  would  have  disastrous 
impact  on  the  will  of  our  citizenry  to  sacrl- 
flce  in  this  time  of  crisis.  It  Is  my  considered 
judgment  that  salary  increases  In  1974  would 
cause  a  further  erosion  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  our  national  legislative  body.  I  do 
not  advocate  retreat.  I  plead  for  restraint. 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Senator  Randolph  Opposes  Salary  Increase 
I  am  opposed  to  pay  raises  for  Members  of 
Congress,  Judges,  and  top  officials  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  as  proposed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  Is 
not  a  time  for  Members  of  Congress  and  of- 
ficials of  Government  who  are  attempting  to 
help  resolve  the  problems  of  our  economy, 
to  receive  pay  raises.  Citizens  generally  are 
confronted  with  an  unusually  acute  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  in  most  Instances  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Until 
we  reverse  this  situation,  the  salaries  en- 
compassed in  the  President's  proposal  should 
remain  at  present  levels. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove in  full  the  proposed  pay  plan.  That 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  I  shall  actively  work  to 
secure  Its  approval. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  President's 
proposals  are  based  on  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Tudlclal  Salaries — established  by  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  Under  the  1967  Act,  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  to 
study  and  review  the  status  of  salary  levels 
of  top  ofllclals  In  the  Executive  Branch: 
Members  of  Congress;  justices,  judges  and 
personnel  of  the  Judicial  Branch  and  report 
Its  findings  to  the  President.  The  President 
then  submits  his  proposals  to  Congress. 

The  Federal  Salary  Act  requires  that  any 
recommendations  of  the  President  on  salary 
increases  be  Included  in  his  budget  to  the 
Congress.  The  budget,  of  course,  has  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  Congress.  Additionally,  un- 
der this  Act.  Presidential  recommendations 
do  not  become  effective  If  either  House  of 
Congress  disapproves  the  President's  pro- 
posals within  30  calendar  days  after  receipt 
of  the  proposals.  The  Congress  can  disap- 
prove the  proposals  In  part  or  In  full.  This 
would  have  to  be  done  by  March  9. 

amendment   no.    901 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  991, 
and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  "Resolved,"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  the 
Senate  disapproves  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  rates  of 
pay  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  pursuant  to 
section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  briefly? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  ask  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
I  would  like  first  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  fgrom  Idaho  how  long  he  an- 
ticipates speaking  today,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  expect  the  vote  to  occur  on  the 
Church-Domlnick  amendment  now 
pending. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
when  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  Church- 
Dominick  amendment.  It  is  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  and  would  reject  any 
pay  increase  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
whether  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
the  substitute,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  debate  will  take. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  at  any  time,  since  I 
have  made  my  case  for  our  substitute 
resolution  earlier  in  the  day,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  already 
spoken  at  length,  so  I  believe  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  vote  as  soon  as  the  Senate  Is 
willing  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct.  I  am  ready  to  vote  right 
now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  among  the  many 
Senators  who  are  deeply  involved  on  this 
issue.  There  is  a  group  of  Senators  going 
to  New  York  this  evening.  I  understand, 
for  a  commitment  that  is  alreadv  laid  on 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  we  adjourn. 
Mr.  McGEE.  After  we  adjourn,  yes.  I 
wonder  whether,  out  of  respect  for  that, 
and  because  we  expect  another  amend- 
ment or  two.  we  could  agree  not  to  vote 
tonight,  and  see  if  we  could  work  out 
something  by   tomorrow,   if  that  is  all 
right  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  was  the  understanding,  that 
we  would  not  vote  on  the  Church-Domi- 
nlck  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  couple  of  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  deliver  them 
to  the  desk  before  the  latest  time  the 
Parliamentarian  wlU  tell  me  I  might 
deliver  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  sends  them  to  the  desk  any  time 
before  11  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  it 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  expect  to  call  them  up 
tomorrow,  and  I  would  also  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  I  intend  to  seek  a 
vote  on  the  alternative  I  propose  tomor- 
row. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  that  ex- 
plains the  situation  for  today.  There  will 
be  no  further  votes  this  afternoon,  but 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Church- 
Dominick  substitute,  really,  tomorrow 

Senators  will  recall  that  under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  it  wae 
agreed  that  we  would  take  up  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  tomorrow,  on  Tuesday 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
keep  that  in  mind.  If  he  wants  to  offer 
some  amendments  tomorrow,  maybe  we 
can  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  afternoon,  I  thought 
we  just  settled  the  question  of  minimum 
wage.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  sense. 

But  I  would  hope  that  some  time  this 
week  we  would  be  able  to  take  up  S.  1017 
the  Indian  education  bill;  also  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  which  will  be  the  pending 
business  tomorrow. 

Later  In  the  week  we  can  take  up  i 
hope,  S.  3066,  the  omnibus  housing  bill- 
foUowIng  that,  hopefully,  with  S.  1541-1 
though  not  necessarily  In  that  order— 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedures  with  respect  to  the 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures,  and  so 
forth.  Also  S.  3044.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

So  we  have  a  full  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  and  all  of  next 
week.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
will  stay  close  to  the  floor  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality  which  might 
arise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  very 
much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  Interest  In  holding  the  floor  longer. 
If  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
time,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (3.  2315)  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  employees  of  Sen- 
ate committees,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing th©  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  forty-sixth  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  ChUd  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act,  1973; 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Ownership" 
as  a  Senate  document; 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  ConcioTrent  reeolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  I  of  the  Senate  oommlttee  print  en- 
titled "Confidence  and  Concern:  Citizens 
View  American  Government — Survey  of  Pub- 
lic Attitudes";  and 
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S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  congressional  eulo- 
gies and  other  tributes  to  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  a  Senate  document. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  matter  relating  to  the  cur- 
rent Watergate  case.  It  is  a  very  serious 
situation  when  an  individual  states  pub- 
licly that  he  has  seen  the  evidence  that 
the  grand  jury  has  taken  and,  with  that 
statement,  to  convey  the  idea  that  some- 
one is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

That  is  very  serious.  It  is  most  serious 
when  an  elected  public  oflBcial,  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch,  makes  the 
statement  that  they  have  seen  the  grand 
jur>'  evidence  in  the  Watergate  case 
and  then  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  it. 

If  they  have  seen  the  evidence,  then 
someone  is  responsible  for  a  violation  of 
law.  If  they  have  not  seen  the  evidence, 
they  should  not  make  such  statements. 

The  matter  I  refer  to  is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  bearing  the  date  of  February  28, 
1974,  signed  by  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff.  the 
general  charman  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens" Committee  for  Fairness  to  the 
Presidency.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  William  Saxbe,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Februart  28,  1974. 
Hon    William  B.  Saxbe. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General:  On  Monday,  February  25, 
1974,  a  seminar  was  conducted  by  U£.  Rep. 
Michael  Harrington  (D.-Mass.)  for  approxl- 
matelT  20  people  at  the  Kennedy  Institute 
of  Politics,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  seminar 
was  also  attended  and  addressed  by  Rep. 
Thomas  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr.  (D.-Mass.) ,  majority 
leader  of  the  House.  During  his  remarks  Rep. 
O'Neill  has  been  reported  as  saying  that  he 
thinks  special  Watergate  Prosecutor  Jaw- 
orski  could  have  indicted  the  President.  The 
following  direct  quotations  have  been  at- 
tributed to  O'Neill :  "From  what  I  have  seen, 
the  ei-idence  is  very  damaging."  "Rather 
than  see  the  evidence  made  public.  I  think 
(O'NeUl)  the  President  will  resign." 

These  direct  quotations  were  carried  by 
Associated  Press  after  they  were  aired  on 
WHRB  radio  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  Rep.  Har- 
rington on  the  night  of  February  25  con- 
firmed that  WHRB  news  editor.  Dan  Ravlv. 
was  present  at  the  seminar  that  morning  and 
that  he  (Harrington)  has  asked  that  the 
session  remain  off  the  record. 

The  two  direct  quotations  attributed  to 
Majority  Leader  O'Neill  at  the  very  least 
strongly  Imply  that  he  has  either  had  access 
to  and  read  minutes  of  the  grand  juries  sit- 
ting on  Watergate  matters  or  he  has  dis- 
cussed In  detail  evidence  presented  to  these 
grand  juries  with  Mr.  Jaworskl  or  Informed 
members  of  the  Jaworskl  staff.  The  only  other 
possible  explanation  for  the  statements  of 
Majority  Leader  O'Neill  is  the  purely  political 
motive  of  making  knowingly  false  statements 
only  to  deny  them  later  after  the  vicious 
thought  Included  in  the  original  false  state- 
ments have  been  given  wide  circulation. 

The  source  of  this  data  is  a  story  on  page  1, 
column  8  of  the  morning  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe.  Tuesday,  February  26,  1974,  bv- 
line  Stephen  Wermlel  of  the  Globe  staff,  in 
that  story  it  Is  reported  that  O'Neill  could 
not  be  reached  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  quotations.  The  WHRB  source,  Dan 
Raviv.  did  not  withdraw  the  quotations. 


It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  consider  an  immediate 
investigation  be  made  to  determine  if  the 
facts  upon  which  tlie  memo  is  based  are  ac- 
curate. It  would  appear  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  from  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics  who  attended  the  semi- 
nar. 

If  Indeed  Majority  Leader  O'Neill  made 
such  statements,  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Integrity  of  the  separation  of  Con- 
gressional (O'Neill),  and  Judicial  (Grand 
Juries),  and  Executive  (the  President  and 
the  Special  Prosecutor)  powers  has  been 
seriously  violated  by  making  available  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Rep.  O'Neill  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  grand  juries.  Either 
Mr.  Jaworskl  or  the  members  of  his  staff  and 
Rep.  O'NeUl  should  be  brought  before  the 
courts  at  least  to  be  reprimanded  and  per- 
haps to  be  more  severely  punished  for  what 
would  be  such  a  serious  violation  of  the  laws 
and  rules  of  court  if  these  facts  are  correct. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Rabbi)  Baruch  Korff, 
General  Chairman,  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Fairness  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
the  joint  leadership  has  been  recognized, 
there  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, with  a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes 
on  each  statement  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  S.  2747.  THE  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  AMENDMENT 
OF  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 


morrow, at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2747.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1541 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  have 
until  midnight.  March  6,  to  file  its  re- 
port on  S.  1541,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
reform  of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceilings  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt:  to 
create  a  budget  committee  in  each  House; 
to  create  a  congressional  office  of  the 
budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:16 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  March  5.  1974.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4, 1974: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Royston  C   Hughes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Interior,    vice 
Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  resigned. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following :  named  officers  of  the  NaTy 
and  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain: 
Captain 

Abbott,  William  Benjamin.  11 

Adair,  Frederick  Semple 

Adams,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 

Aldern,  Donald  Deane 

Alexander,  Marvin  GUlen 

Alexlch,  Milton  PIvar 

Allen,  Douglas  Arnold 

Allen,  James  Anthony 

Allen,  John  Bishop 

Altwegg.  David  Mattson 

Ames.  Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 

Anderle.  Charles  Kenneth 

Anderson,  Forrest  Prentice 

Anderson,  Paul  Leland 

Arglro,  Vincent  James 

Arn,  Robert  Warren 

Arnold.  John  El  win 

Asmus,  Paul  Allen 

Aston,  William  Joseph 

Avallone.  Eugene  Michael 

Avrit,  Richard  Calvin 

Baciocco,  Albert  Joeeph.  Jr. 

Backman.  Fred  Myron 

Badgett.  John  Jefferson 

Baker.  James  Ellis.  Jr. 

Baker,  James  Gilbert 

Barnes.  Clifford  Paul 

Barnes.  James  Peter 

Barrett.  Gardner  Stewart 

Beck.  Donald  Ancell 

Beech.  Wayne  L. 

Beecher.  John  Dennis 

Bell,  Clyde  Roberts 

Bell,  Gerald  Robert 
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Blbby,  Lowe  Haydn,  in 
Bird,  Charles  Scudder 
Bohannon,  WLUlam  Louis 
Bos,  Roger  Charles 
Bradford,  Gerald  ReeBC 
Brady,  Allen  Colby 
Brandel,  WUllam  John,  Jr. 
Bress,  AUyn  Virglnlus 
Brewer,  Olenn  Milton 
Bridge,  Daniel  Thomas 
Brooks,  Walter  Allen 
Brown,  Larry  James 
Buck,  John  Addison 
Burkhardt,  Lawrence,  m 
Burnett,  James  Andrew 
Bvirrls,  Lloyd  Edward 
Busey,  James  Buchanan 
Butler,  Charles  Arnow 
Byouk,  Mark  Louis 
Byrd,  Paul  Richard 
CahiU,  Wmiam  Anthony,  Jr. 
Callff,  Toxey  Haas 
Campbell,  Rontild  Allstalr 
Carlln  Robert  Joseph 
Cassanl,  Henry  Louis 
Caswell,  Frederic  Chester  J. 
Chambers,  Lawrence  Clevelan 
Chasse,  Robert  Leon 
Cherrler,  Herbert  Alvado 
Chertavlan,  Armen 
Chewnlng.  Robert  Wills 
Chllders,  Donald  Johnson 
Chlsum,  Oscar  Clarke 
Clare,  James  Stuart 
Clausner,  Edward,  Jr. 
Clermont,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cobern,  Ernest  Lee 
Coiner,  John  Alfred 
Collins,  Ferdinand  I,  Jr. 
Collins,  Frank  Charles,  Jr. 
Combs,  Robert  EbeU 
Connally,  Robert  F.,  m 
Connell,  Lewis  Edward 
Connelly,  Robert  Bailey 
Connors,  Eugene  Timothy 
Conrad,  Peter  Corteau 
Cornwell,  James  William 
Crelghton,  Bert  Haddow,  Jr. 
Crlner,  James  Ellis 
Cromwell,  John  Philip,  Jr. 
Cruden.  David  Selby 
Culllns,  Peter  Kendall 
Cunningham,  Melville  Dexter 
Cunningham,  Richard  Burton 
Dallalre,  Richard  Paul 
Dallamura,  Richard  Anthony 
Damlco,  Richard  James 
Darrel,  Charles  George 
Davey.  John  Roderick,  Jr. 
Davis,  Henry  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Davis.  Jack  William 
Davis,  Michael  Chase 
DavU,  Paul  Harrison,  Jr. 
Decook,  David  Walpole 
Demun,  Taylor  Kent 
Dietrich,  Henry  Thornton,  Jr. 
Donnelly,  Raymond  Daniel,  Jr. 
Drummond,  Scott  Edward,  Jr. 
Dudley,  Calvin  Chester 
Eakle.  Burke  Eldrldge 
Ebbert,  Edwin  Leigh 
Englehart,  Harry  John 
Engquist,  Gordon  WendeU 
Enoe,  Ralph  Lindsay 
Eshman,  John  Robert 
Etchlson,  Prank  Leslie,  Jr. 
Parley,  James  Walsh 
Pellowes,  Frederick  O-'",  Jr 
Pelt.  Donald  Linn 
Plsher.  WUllam  Gooding,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald.  James  Gerald 
Fletcher,  Charles  Douglass 
Fontaine,  Richard  Kern 
Fowler.  John  Wesley 
Fox,  Kenneth 
Francis,  Thomas  Aqulnaa 
Franke,  Richard  Dean 
Frankenberger.  William  Jams 
Fugate.  Glenn 
Gahafer,  Joseph  Gorman 
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Qalr,  Bruce  Otto      ' 
Gallng,  Searcy  Oarllts 
Gallotta,  Albert  Armond,  Jr. 
Gardner,  Ruel  Eug^ce 
Gatje,  George  Carlisle 
Glbblns,  Gareth  William 
Glllcrlst,  Paul  Thomas 
Glancy,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Qlunt,  David  Latta,  Jr. 
Ooetschlus,  Forrest  Dale 
Grandfleld,  Francis  Joseph 
Granum,  Bradford  Slmley 
Gray,  Walter  Scott,  in 
Grimm,  William  Francis 
Groehn,  Gerhard  Curt 
Gurney.  Charles  Edwin,  III 
Hale.  WlUlam  Todd 
Hamilton.  Kenneth  Muller 
Hamilton.  Leo  Langford 
Hansen,  Merle  Charles 
Hansen,  Ronald  Ralph 
Hardlsty.  Huntington 
Hart,  Richard  Leland 
Hawlns,  Phil  R. 
Hayes,  Morris  Lee 
Hays,  Estel  Wilbur 
Hays,  Thomas  Myron.  Jr. 
Hedges.  Ralph  Richard 
Heenan,  Richard  Dennis 
Heffeman.  George  Aubln 
Hetu,  Herbert  Edmond 
Hlnkley,  Harold  Lewis 
Hoganson,  John  Heiiry 
Holcomb,  M.  Staser 
Holgren,  Marvin  Aubrey 
Holllck.  Frederick  Basil 
Holmberg,  Lennart  Gustaf 
Hopper,  Richard  Sabln 
Horan,  Robert  Athanaslus 
Home,  Charles  Pranols,  in 
Howe,  Richard  Bradford 
Hughes,  Wayne  Phllo,  Jr. 
Hukll,  Henry  Durbln,  Jr. 
Hull,  George  Thomas 
Hume.  Robert  John 
Hunt.  Albert  Monroe 
Hunter.  Charles  Bryan 
Ingley,  Edmund  Wesley 
Jaburg,  Conrad  John 
Jacskon,  Dempster  McKee 
Jackson,  Thomas  Leo 
James,  Charlie  Negus,  Jr. 
Jarvls,  Donald  Homer 
Jayne.  Gordon  Rowland 
Jewell.  Thomas  Allen. 
Johnson,  Arne  Christian 
Johnson,  Guy  David 
Johnston,  Maurice  Milton,  Jr. 
Johnstone,  Richard  Alastair 
Jones,  Samuel  Gather,  Jr. 
Karvala,  Curtis  Arnold 
Kauderer,  Bernard  Marvin 
Keane,  James  Philip 
Kehoe.  James  William,  Jr. 
Kelley,  Frederic  Warren 
Kemble.  Richard  EaUs 
Kennedy,  Robert  Correll 
Kermedy,  Ronald  Wlllard 
Kendy.  Walter  Julius 
Kersch,  Roger  Nell       | 
King.  WUllam  Richard 
IClnnebrew,  Thomas  Richard 
Klrksey,  Robert  EWward 
Klrschke,  Ernest  James 
Knutson,  Donald  Wayne 
Knutson.  WUbert  Duane 
Kraft,  Leroy  Marks      , 
Kuhn,  Edwin  Allan 
Kully,  Sheldon  David 
Kurzenhauser.  Alfred 
Lacey,  Alfred  Gerald 
Lake,  Charles  Marshall,  Jr. 
Lamb.  Derwln  Taylor 
Larocque,  George  Norwood 
Layman,  Lawrence 
Leahy,  John  Patrick 
Lenunon,  Virgil  Joseph 
Lenox,  Glen  Walter 
Lewis,  James  Thomas 
Lldel,  Carl  John 
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Lighter,  Elbert  Donald 
Lloyd,  Theodore  Lelghton,  Jr. 
Loposer,  Avery  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Luckett,  Thomas  WUllam 
Lukas,  Thomas  Edward 
Lunt,  Vernon  Shirley 
Lyons,  James  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
MacPle,  Richard  Boyden 
MacKercher,  John  Cameron 
MacPherson,  John  Joseph 
Mahony,  Wilbur  James 
Mains,  Homer  Omans,  Jr. 
Malone,  Boy  WUson 
Malone,  Thomas  Logan,  Jr. 
Manara,  Vincent  Joseph,  Jr. 
Manrlng,  Charles  David 
Marin,  William  Thomas 
Martin,  WUllam  Raymond 
Masslml.  Robert  Francis 
Masterson,  Kleber  SarJln,  Jr. 
Mau,  George  WUllam,  Jr. 
Mayberry,  Thomas  Alfred,  Jr. 
Maynard,  Donald  James 
McCanna,  Marvin  George,  Jr. 
McCormlck,  Daniel  G.,  in 
McDanlel,  Clarence  Leonard 
McGaughy,  Richard  Wayne 
McOrath,  Harold  Albert 
McGulre,  OrvUle  Wendell 
Mclntjrre,  John  Joseph 
McKechnie,  Russell  Roland 
McWey,  Russell  Bartholomew 
Meek,  Kenneth  Leland 
Meeks,  Thomas  Leland 
Mehl,  James  Patrick 
Meltzer,  Melvln 
Meserve,  Charles  LemueJ 
Mlale.  Robert  Eugene 
Mllius,  Paul  Lloyd 
Miller,  Floyd  Harry,  Jr. 
Mills,  Joseph  Erval 
Mlschke,  Gayland  Jullua 
Mitchell,  John  Creegan 
Mitchell,  John  Robert  C. 
Mitchell,  Leland  Gayle 
Moffltt,  Russell  Loula 
Moody,  Thomas  John 
Mooney,  John  Bradford,  Jr. 
Moore,  Charles  JiUlan 
Moore,  Ernest  Melvln,  Jr. 
Moore,  Loren  Irving 
Moore,  VlrgU  Wayne,  Jr. 
Moreau,  Arthur  Stanley,  Jr. 
Motmtford,  Edward  Joseph 
Mueller,  George  Edward 
Mullln,  James 
MuUoy,  Paxil  Joseph 
Muncy,  William  Everett 
Murphy,  GUbert  Franklin.  Jr. 
Murphy,  Ray  Douglas 
Myers,  CarroU  Eugene 
Myers,  William  Stewart 
Nation,  WUllam  Clarence 
Naugle,  James  Orln 
Naylor,  Charles  Kenneth 
Neel,  WllUam  Charles 
Nelson,  Eric  Abraham,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Jack  Herman 
Nevlus,  William  Blauvelt 
Newsome,  James  Walton 
Nicholson,  John  Lewis,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Jerome  Leo 
Oder,  Howard  Wayne 
Ogara,  Patrick  Eugene 
Olson,  Norman  Hugo   , 
Organ,  James  WUllam ' 
Orrlk,  Frederick  John,  Jr. 
Orvls,  Peter  HUl 
OrzaUl,  John  Benton 
Overdorf ,  Thomas  Rogers 
Padgett,  Harry  Elroy 
Palmer,  Wallace  Chester 
Pappas,  George  Theodore 
Patch,  Irwin,  Jr. 
Patten,  Michael  Allison 
Pauly,  Donald  Erasmus 
PhUlips,  Charles  Alfred 
Pierce,  Ray  Edward 
Piper,  Harold  Leroy 
Polatty,  Donald  Bullock 
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Pollak,  Charles  Duane 
Portnoy,  Howard  Robert 
PoweU,  William  Vogt 
Pray,  Robert  Edgar 
Prtndle,  Charles  O'Brien 
Prlngle,  Donald  Bruce 
Posser,  Walter  Robert 
Quarg,  WUllam  Frederick 
Qulnn,  Robert  Thomas 
Rabun,  Floyd  Kelley 
Kaithel,  Albert  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Ramsey,  David  Goggln 
Ramsey,  William  Edward 
Easmussen,  Robert  Leonard 
Raybourn.  Lee  Francis 
Redfleld,  John  Morgan 
Reed,  Charles  Arthur 
Reed,  William  Howard 
Rlcardo,  Benny  Joe 
Rice,  James  Or  villa 
Richard,  Jackson  Bethune 
Rigsbee,  Clifford  Marshall 
Rilling.  Alexander  Wolfgang 
Rivers,  Wendell  Burke 
Roane.  Donald  Patterson 
Roberts,  WUllam  Eugene 
Rodgers,  Frederick  Alan 
Roehl,  Frank  Ernest 
Rowden,  William  Henry 
Rueff,  Eugene  Carl 
Rumble.  Maurice  WUUam 
Rush,  Thornwell  Frank 
Rushing,  Charles  Franklin 
Saunders,  WUllam  H.,  in 
Saylor,  Eugene  Harrington 
SchoUian,  James  Joseph 
Schuerch,  Richard  Walter 
Schultz,  Ford  Joel  Elmer 
Schutz,  Walter  Joseph 
Scott,  John  Harold,  Jr. 
Scull,  ifohn  Duncan 
Seeger,  Charles  Edward 
Service,  James  Edward 
Seymour,  Ernest  Richard 
Shafer.  Lawrence 
Shald,  Robert  Allen 
Shanahan,  Thomas  Leo 
Shellman.  Curtis  Barnett,  Jr. 
Sheppard.  Harry  Leon,  Jr. 
Sherar,  Robert  Cody 
Slerer,  Paysoa  Dwlght,  Jr. 
Slgsworth.  David  Eugene 
Sims,  Gelzer  Loyall,  Jr. 
Sinclair,  Alexander  Malcolm 
Skube,  Edward  Anthony 
Smith,  Carol  Castleman,  Jr. 
Smith.  Hugh  Thornber 
Smith,  Kenneth  Godfrey 
Smith,  WUllam  FYank 
Solterer,  Carl  Frederick 
Sorenson,  Curtis  Alvin 
Span,  WUllam  Francis 
Spencer,  Robert  Webb 
Sprunk,  WiUlam,  Jr. 
Stader,  John  Francis 
Stadler.  Roy  Frederick,  Jr. 
Stark,  Peter  Amy,  Jr. 
Stein,  George  Daniel,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Rodney  Lee 
Stlerman,  Joseph  William,  Jr. 
Strelghtlff,  Charles  WllUa 
Strohm,  James  Joseph 
Strunk,  Arthur  Adolph 
Sugg,  Ross  Edgar 
SiUlivan,  Robert  Hayes 
Sutherlln,  Benjamin  Thomas 
Swartzrauber,  Sayre  Archie 
Tallet.  Arthur  Joseph 
Tate,  Charles  Gordon 
Taylor,  Clinton  Wagner 
Taylor,  Thomas  Dewey,  Jr. 
Tetrlck,  Claude  Jackson 
Thlel,  Louis  Harry  Carl,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Richard  Terry 
Thomas,  Svend  Erllng 
Thompson,  George  Irwin 
Thompson,  WUUam  Summers 
Thunman,  Nils  Ronald 


Till,  Ernest  Anton 
TUlerson,  Leonard  Earl 
TreadweU,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr. 
Trimble,  Richard  Wallace 
Toffer,  George  John,  Jr. 
Troutman,  Burl  Abraham,  Jr. 
Tumage,  Robert  Lake 
Tuzo,  Paul  Benjamin  in 
Valade,  Larry  Gale 
Vanarsdol,  Robert  Allan 
Varley,  James  Francis 
Victor,  Francis  Ward 
Vines,  Thomas  Edward 
Wadsworth,  Francis  Laughlln 
Walden,  John  Warren 
Walker,  George  Dale 
Walker,  Henry  McDonald 
Warren,  Thomas  Carroll 
Webb,  James  Irwin 
Webber,  Gene  Duane 
Webster,  Edward  Walter  V. 
Weeks,  Robert  Hart 
Well  man,  Harold  Nixon 
Wennlng,  James  O. 
Whelan,  Edward  Charles,  Jr. 
Whelchel,  Henry  Cowan,  Jr. 
Whistler,  Ralph  Nelson,  Jr. 
Whltaker,  Robert  McKay 
White,  Maurice  Gene 
White,  Paul  Geltmacher,  Jr. 
Whorton,  William  Robert 
WUbur,  Edward  Terhune 
Wilde,  Stanford  Richard 
Wllhelm,  Quentin  Earl 
Wilkinson,  Joseph  Barbour  J. 
Williams,  Charles  Dean 
Williams,  John  Thomas 
WUUams,  Ross  Norman 
WUliard.  Bobble  Derres 
WUson,  Donald  Kenneth 
WUson,  Jack  Leonard 
Wilson,  James  Edgar,  Jr. 
WUson,  Richard  Vincent,  Jr. 
Wlmberly,  Tommy  Charles 
Wlnkel.  Raymond  Norman 
Winkler,  Richard  Charles 
Withers,  Christopher 
Wolff,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Wood,  Ralph  Edwin 
Woodbury,  John  Leland,  Jr. 
Wright,  Richard  Taliaferro 
Wright,  Sidney  Victor,  Jr. 
Wunderllch,  Robert 
Tamnlcky,  John  David 
Yetman,  WUllam  Raymond 
Young,  Harold  Lawrence 
Yount,  Tim  Buffington 
Zacharlas,  Jerrold  Matthew 

STTPPLY    CORPS 

Barrett,  Charles  WUllam 
Baunsgard,  Perry  Edward 
Bennett,  William  Watklns 
Boyce,  Thomas  Arthur 
Caliman,  Wayman,  Gazaway,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Charles  F.,  Sr. 
Carpenter,  Dan  Moreno 
Carpenter,  Norman  Eugene 
Carson,  Donald  Eugene 
Cuson,  Charles  Edward 
Dickey,  WUllam  Harlan 
Dreese,  Richard  Nedau 
Dunlevy,  John  Hugh 
EdsaU,  Van  Thomas 
Flores,  Joseph  Louis 
Poster.  Robert  Wolfe 
Frost,  Shirley  David 
Gallagaher,  Robert  Francis 
Galvez,  Richard  Michael 
Gillespie,  James  Alwln,  Jr. 
Giordano,  Andrew  Anthony 
Gudbranson,  Larry  Gene 
Gustavson.  Arthur  Robert 
HamUton.  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr. 
Hendershot.  Theodore  Raymon 
Hennessy,  WUllam  Joseph 
HIU,  Robert  Edmond 
Hurt.  Richard  Owen 


Jackson,  Arthur  Duane 
Kohl,  Jacob  Daniel 
Landfalr,  Robert  Wayne 
Mayer,  WUllam  Henry 
McGUlivary,  Duncan  PhUlp 
McMahan.  Paul  Thomas 
Morrison,  Qulnn  Beasley 
Nehez,  James  Robert,  Jr. 
Phleger,  Charles  PhUllp 
Postak,  John  Nick 
Postlch,  George 
Sandrock,  John  Edgar 
Schriner,  James  Arthur 
Spears.  Laurence 
Stevens,  Robert  James 
Thompson,  Gerald  Jordan 
Umstead,  Walter  WiUlams,  Jr. 
Wadsworth.  Ben  Awbrey,  Jr. 
Waller.  Edmund  Meredith,  Jr. 

CHAFL.MN    CORPS 

Auel.  Carl  Alfred 
Bevan,  Leory  Alfred 
Bontrager,  John  Kenneth 
Carr,  John  Francis 
DlUard.  Donald  Hoyt 
Dodson,  Leonard  William,  Jr. 
Foelber,  Robert  Eugene 
Goad,  John  Thomas 
Herrmann,  Theodore  Carl 
Johns,  Harry  David 
Laboon,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Linzey,  Stanford  Eugene,  Jr. 
Llonberger,  Paul  Harvey 
Miller,  Harry  Rhodes 
Morrill,  Giles  Drohan 
Thompson,  John  Estill 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  COBF8 

Armatrout.  Merrltt  Franklin 
Bannister,  William  Harris 
Blederman,  Jack  Carl 
Dixon,  Olin  Lamar,  HI 
Doyle,  Thomas  James 
Gates,  Paul  Richard 
Mooney,  Malcolm  Tyler 
Myers,  dayman  Campbell,  Jr. 
Raber,  Robert  Royden 
Sara  via.  Benjamin  Louis 
Sutherland,  Andrew  Grant 
Sutley,  Robert  Marlon 
Taylor,  James  Theodore 
Williams,  Edward  John,  Jr. 

JTTIGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Bridges,  Kenneth  Knox 
Evans,  Laverne  Elton 
Fruchterman,  Richard  L..  Jr. 
Haight,  Gardiner  Morton 
Hlgglns,  Clinton  Kelly,  Jr. 
McHugh,  James  Joseph 
Newton.  Robert  Bradford 
Odonnell,  John  Huber.  Jr. 
Rogers,  Richard  James 
Salomon,  Ferdinand  Lewis 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Asche  Clifton  Avers 
Bower,  Harold  Robert 
Browne,  Weldon  George,  Jr. 
Dowllng,  James  Howard 
Gay,  Laverne  WUllam 
Green,  WUllam  James,  Jr. 
Harris,  Albert  Claude 
Hughes,  Robert  Glen 
Matelk,  Edward  Donald 
McConvUle,  William  Edward 
Reed,  Robert  f.eming 
Sanders,  James  Monroe 
Schlndele.  Rodger  Francis 
Schlamm,  Norbert  Arnold 
Summerour,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Tedf  ord,  Charles  Franklin 

NXTRSE  CORPS 

Helmberger.  Peggy  Susan 
McKay.  Bernadette  Alice 
MUler,  Jean  Louise 
Nlelubowlcz,  Mary  Joan 
Redgate.  Janet  Marie 
Stone,  Charlotte  Romalne 
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DAN  MUNDY.  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  DI- 
RECTOR FOR  BUILDING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION TRADES  DEPART- 
MENT, AFI^CIO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
compelled  to  note  that  Dan  Mund>'.  an 
old  friend,  valuable  adviser,  and  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  area  has  recently 
been  named  to  an  important  post  as  leg- 
islative director  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  way  of  introduction  of  Mr.  Mundy 
to  my  colleagues,  who  will  certainly  be 
hearing  more  of  him  in  the  future,  I  am 
inserting  an  article  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Citizen,  February  22.  1974,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen.  Feb.  22,  1974] 
Mundy  New  BCT  Legislative  Chief 

Dan  Mundy,  who  has  served  as  associate 
director  of  Los  Angeles  County  COPE  since 
1969.  is  leaving  his  Eisslgnment  of  the  BvUId- 
Ing  and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  In  Washington,  DC. 

Mundy's  labor  career  began  when  he  Joined 
Local  230.  of  the  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters,  in 
San  Diego,  as  an  apprentice. 

Following  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  U  S.  Navy 
In  the  South  Pacific,  Mundy  Joined  289.  Pasa- 
dena, where  he  turned  out  as  a  Journeyman 
plumber. 

In  1947,  Mundy  Joined  Local  78,  Los  An- 
geles. He  later  became  recording  secretary 
of  the  local,  and  served  as  business  agent 
and  assistant  business  manager.  In  1965,  he 
became  business  representative  with  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and.  In  1969,  took 
on  his  present  Job  of  COPE  associate  director. 

Mundy  served  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  for 
eight  years.  He  also  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citi- 
zen. 

Mundy,  who  Is  a  graduate  of  Mark  Keppel 
High  School  In  Alhambra  and  attended  the 
UCLA  labor  studies  program,  has  long  been 
active  in  political  affairs  throughout  Los 
Angeles  County. 

He  ran  for  the  50th  Assembly  District  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Los  Angeles  County  dur- 
ing the  pivotal  1962  election.  Although  his 
candidacy  was  unsuccessful,  Mundy  was  en- 
dorsed by  COPE  and  was  among  the  strongest 
labor  candidates  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion which  saw  President  Nixon's  attempt  to 
become  governor  of  California  turned  back. 

Prior  to  this  try  for  office,  Mundy  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee  'In  1955  and 
served  for  two  terms. 

Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Conjmlttee,  an  appointee 
of  San  Fernando  Valley  Assemblyman  Jim 
Keysor. 

Mundy  said  that  his  stay  with  County 
COPE  has  been  a  gratifying  period  in  his  life. 
\  r.atlrve  of  Los  Angeles,  his  assignment  In 
Washington  will  be  the  first  time  he  has 
worked  outside  the  Southern  California  area. 

"I  have  seen  COPE's  program  come  to  frui- 
tion In  the  ptist  several  years  to  the  point 
■where  a  COPE  endorsement  cam  usually  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
a  political  campaign,"  Mundy  said. 


T  regret  that  I  woii't  be  here  for  the 
November  election.  In  this  election,  I  expect 
to  see  labor-backed  candidates  swept  Into 
office — I   hate    to   mips   it." 

Mundy  said  tiiat  he  hopes  to  be  a  com- 
municative link  with  those  elected  officials 
once  they  lake  office  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
wants  to  be  a  very  active  force  lor  working 
men  and  women  in  |he  nation's  capitol. 


CASTRO  S  CUBA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OK    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Februar^•  16  edition  of  the 
Alexandria.  Va..  Gazette  included  a 
thoughtful  editorial  about  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

It  is  believed  that  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Cuba.  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev 
recommended  to  Cuban  Premier  Castro 
that  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  be  improved. 

This  position  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian leader  may  well  be  a  bid  for  Amer- 
ican trade  and  aid  for  Moscow's  perenni- 
ally poor  satellite.  The  editorial  suggests, 
and  I  agree,  that  detente  with  Castro's 
Cuba  should  be  approached  with  great 
caution. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  edi- 
torial. "Castro's  Cuba"  be  printed  in  the 
Ex*,ensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  this  editorial 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro's  Cuba 

In  his  recent  public  stance.  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  twice  revealed  the  real  purpose  of 
of  his  visit  to  Cuba.  Briefly,  it  Is  that  Cuba 
Is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  carry  indefinitely  and  one  way  that  would 
help  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Island 
republic  would  be  for  Fidel  Castro  to  find  his 
place  in  the  detente  with  the  United  States. 

Brezhnev's  first  omen  was  his  cordial  greet- 
ing cabled  to  President  Nixon — "Flying  close 
to  the  shores  of  the  United  States" — on  his 
way  to  Havana.  He  could  have  been  only  as- 
suring the  President  he  had  no  inimical  ob- 
ject In  his  trip,  as  his  predecessor  Khru- 
shchev did  when  he  was  installing  missiles 
on  the  Island.  That  caused  the  economic 
embargo,  which  Is  why  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  subsidizing  Cuba  at  an  estimated  $1.5 
million  a  day. 

His  next  omen  was  a  caution  to  Castro  and 
the  Immense  crowd  brought  to  welcome  him 
In  Havana.  For  75  minutes  Castro  held  forth 
in  a  florid  speech  In  which  he  contrasted  the 
relationship  of  Socialist  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  colony  Spain  ruled  and  the  later 
"Yankee  neo-colony."  Brezhnev  then  pledged 
that  "Revolutionary  Cuba  has  never  been 
and  will  never  be  alone." 

Then,  Brezhnev  said  that  the  capitalist  sys- 
tems and  Soviet  systems  could  co-exist  peace- 
fully. He  said  such  countries  as  Prance,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  suc- 
ceeded in  living  in  peace  In  the  nuclear  age. 
The  Implication  was  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Brezhnev  conferred  privately  with  Premier 
Castro,  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos  Torrado. 
and  the  Armed  Services  Minister  Raul  Castro, 
the  Premier's  brother.  In  those  conference."!. 


Brezhnev  !s  believed  to  have  urged  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
more  normal  Washington  relationship  might 
not  only  end  the  economic  embargo  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  but  might 
advance  detente  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Detente  with  Castro's  Cuba  should  be  very 
cautiously  examined.  The  Soviets  will  never 
want  to  relinquish  her  toe-hold  on  these 
shores,  and  she  may  want  us  for  now,  jinipiv 
to  support  her  satellite  and  tenderlv  nurse 
her  back  to  prosperity.  We  must  not  rorget 
that  communist  Cuba's  heart  belongs  to 
Daddy  Brezhnev.  ' 


SELF-HELP  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
greatest  resource  for  better  health  would 
be  a  public  with  better  health  education. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  innovative  health 
education  is  Dr.  Keith  W.  Sehnert.  He 
is  a  native  of  Nebraska  and  has  practiced 
medicine  in  York  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.  His 
present  leadership  in  health  education 
at  Georgetown  University  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  highlighted  by  Parade  Mag- 
azine. I  call  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  article  and  have  it  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  New  Teaching  Program:  How  To  Be  Vour 
Own  Doctor — Sometimes 
(By  Arlene  and  Howard  Elsenbergi 

"The  mother  who  always  wanted  her  son 
to  grow  up  and  be  a  doctor  can,  in  a  sense, 
be  one  herself — that  Is  If  she  lives  in  the 
Reston.  Va  .-Washington,  D.C,  area. 

How?  By  Joining  a  course  In  "self-help 
preventive  medicine,"  the  first  of  Its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  being  sponsored  by 
Georgetown  University's  Department  of 
Community  Medicine  and  International 
Health  and  Georgetown  University  Commu- 
nity Health  Plan.  The  nine  physician?,  in- 
cluding department  Chairman  Robert  R, 
Huntley,  who  teach  it  encourage  patients  to 
save  money  and  doctors'  time  by  attending 
to  minor  problems  themselves,  or,  as  project 
pioneer.  Dr.  Keith  W.  Sehnert,  puts  it,  be- 
come "activated  patients," 

None  of  the  first  60  or  so  graduates  e.\- 
pects  to  be  doing  open-heart  surgery  in  the 
near  future.  But  all  have  become  expert  in 
the  use  of  their  own  stethoscopes,  and  are 
equipped  with  otoscopes  to  check  reddened 
eardrums  and  wax-flUed  canals.  They  have 
medical  texts  and  notebooks  as  well,  and 
have  developed  the  self-confidence  to  handle 
minor  emergencies  without  help  and  major 
ones  without  panic. 

REVIVAL    OF   AN    IDEA 

Mrs.  Barbara  Runge  Is  saving  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  administering  weekly  allergy 
shots  to  her  three  children.  And  Dr.  Sehnert 
believes  that  Mrs.  Pat  Hunter  may  have 
spared  her  15-year-old  daughter  Gwen  seri- 
ous rheumatic  fever  heart  damage  when,  try- 
ing out  her  new  stethoscope  on  the  girl,  she 
discovered  a  too  rapid  heart  beat  and  alerted 
her  physician  to  what  proved  to  be  a  previ- 
ously undiagnosed  strep  throat. 

Dr.  Sehnert  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
he  has  come  up  with  a  brand-new  idea  in 
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patient  care.  The  tall,  friendly,  47-year-old 
family  practitioner  refers  anyone  who  thinks 
that  to  hlfl  copy  of  Everyman  His  Own  Doctor: 
or  the  Poor  Planter'a  Physician,  published  by 
a  Dr.  John  Tennent  In  1734.  The  book  offers 
"plain  and  easy  means  for  persons  to  cure 
themselves  of  all,  or  most  of  the  distempers 
incident  to  this  climate,  and  with  very  lit- 
tle charge." 

Explains  Dr,  Sehnert:  "A  combination  of 
things  convinced  me  of  the  need  for  patient 
education.  I  guess  the  triggering  Incident 
was  a  visit  by  Mrs.  Laura  Roehrs,  a  Nebraska 
nurse  I  hadnt  treated  for  20  years,  who 
asked,  'Are  you  stUl  a  doctor -teacher?'  When 
I  looked  puzzled,  she  reminded  me  that  I'd 
seen  her  for  a  heart  Irregularity.  'You  spent 
15  minutes  explaining  the  problem  to  me,' 
she  said.  For  the  first  time  In  my  .Ife,  I 
understood  how  fatigue  and  tensions  were 
making  this  happen,  and  then,  with  ths 
fear  gone,  I  was  able  to  get  hold  of  myself.'  " 

About  that  time.  Dr.  John  Renner  at  the 
Herndon  (Va.)  Medical  Center,  who'd  been 
about  to  begin  a  patient  education  course, 
accepted  a  post  elsewhere  and  asked  Sehnert 
If  he'd  take  over  the  fledgling  program.  Seh- 
nert wTote  a  core  curriculum,  and  was  off 
and  running. 

The  course  Itself  consists  of  17  weekly 
evening  sessions  of  two  hours  each,  costs 
$85  or,  for  those  who  can't  afford  It,  a  sub- 
sidized fee  of  $25.  It  Includes  Sims,  demon- 
strations, discussions  and  questlon-and-an- 
swer  periods,  all  In  a  relaxed  roundtable  at- 
mosphere, and  buttressed  by  outside  reading 
assignments.  The  fl.rst  class,  held  in  1970, 
accepted  40  students,  but  that  proved  too 
large  for  Individual  attention,  and  subse- 
quent groups  have  been  held  to  25.  Most 
students  are  housewives,  but  several  men 
have  completed  the  course,  including  a  lively 
gentleman  In  his  60's  who  enrolled  so  he 
could  "take  care  of  myself."  The  only  ad 
vertlslng,  other  than  a  simple  announce- 
ment p>ostcard  sent  out  to  Reston-Qeorge- 
town  Medical  Center  patients.  Is  word-of- 
mouth. 

LATE    NIGHT    CALL 

"I  mentioned  to  a  neighbor  that  I  was  tak- 
ing the  course,"  recalls  Mrs.  Cindy  Billings, 
a  mother  of  two,  "and  then  late  one  night 
she  called  me  in  a  panic  about  a  fever  her 
child  was  running,  I  gave  her  advice  on  what 
to  look  for  and  do,  and  told  her  that  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  If  It  didn't  get  worse,  she 
could  wait  untU  morning  to  phone  the  doc- 
tor. Next  morning  she  told  me  how  grate- 
ful she  was,  and  now  she's  waiting  to  take 
the  course." 

The  accent  Is  on  preventive  medicine,  but 
what  to  do  In  emergencies — mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation,  broken  limbs,  burns — 
Is  not  neglected.  Students  learn  to  look  Into 
a  sick  child's  nostrils  and  mouth  and  rec- 
ognize whether  the  problem  Is  a  cold,  flu,  or 
an  allergic  reaction,  from  the  color  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  They  learn  warning 
signs  of  an  oncoming  coronary,  and  why  you 
gargle  with  salt  water  for  a  sore  throat. 

They're  informed  of  shelf  life  of  common 
medications — how  long  aspirin  maintains  Its 
potency  (for  years),  label  expiration  dates. 
how  excessive  moisture  In  a  refrigerator 
spoils  many  medications,  and  the  wisdom  of 
asking  a  physician  to  prescribe  money-sav- 
ing generic  drugs  where  possible.  Students 
are  taught  to  use  the  sphygmomanometer  to 
check  blood  pressure,  and  in  the  program  at 
the  Northeast-Georgetown  Medical  Center  in 
Washington  D.C,  where  there  are  more  hy- 
pertension-prone blacks,  they  are  permitted 
to  take  the  expensive  equipment  home  to 
check  friends  and  famUy  members. 

GETTtNG    RESPECT 

Student  "doctors"  feel  they've  derived  Im- 
portant  benefits  from  their  medical  'activa- 
tion?' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Declared  one  woman:  "Doctors  respect  you 
more — like  when  I  was  asked  at  the  hospital 
what  surgery  had  been  done  on  my  son,  and 
I  tic'  ed  off  all  of  It,  using  all  "the  right 
scientific  terms." 

Relatives,  too,  are  impressed.  Smiles  an- 
other: "When  my  mother  visits  me,  she  has 
a  habit  of  working  in  the  garcen.  Once  the 
gnats  really  got  to  her,  and  she  started  com- 
plaining about  her  neck  hurting.  I  felt  it 
and  explained  that  her  lymph  glands  were 
swollen — probably  from  an  allergic  reaction 
to  Insect  bites.  When  she  went  home.  It  was 
stUl  bothering  her,  so  she  went  to  her  doctor. 
That  night  she  called:  "i'ou  know,  I  Just  paid 
the  doctor  $10  for  what  you  told  me  for 
nothing,"  " 

Dr.  Sehnert  Is  aware  that  "a  little  knowl- 
edge Is  a  dangerous  thing."  What  is  taught 
is  taught  carefully,  and  students  recognize 
their  limitations,  "Our  medical  knowledge," 
says  one,  "Is  really  Just  a  thimbleful.  But 
the  understanding  you  get  of  how  the  body 
works  give  you  so  much  more  confidence 
that  you  can  face  a  medical  problem  calmly." 

This  is  true  of  chronic  problems,  like  that 
of  the  woman  whose  son  has  a  congenital  kid- 
ney difficulty.  It's  like  living  with  a  loaded 
gun  pointed  at  your  head,"  she  says,  "and 
I  used  to  panic  whenever  he  threw  up.  Now 
I  know  that  I  only  have  to  worrk  If  it's  ac- 
companied by  a  spiking  fever." 

"n    SAVES    THEM    MONEY" 

There  are  benefits  for  physicians,  too.  "For 
the  busy  doctor,"  says  Dr.  Sehnert,  "there's 
nothing  worse  than  the  patient  who  calls  and 
says,  'I  ache  all  over.'  Or,  'I  feel  so  sick.'  Our 
students  know  how  take  vital  signs — pulse, 
respiration,  temperature — and  to  report  rele- 
vant observations  like  Inflamed  throats  or 
eardrums,  so  their  phone  calls  really  mean 
something.  We  know  If  they  need  to  come 
In  or  not,  and  can  even  prescribe  on  the 
phone.  It  saves  them  money,  and  It  saves  us 
time." 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  consumerism  in 
America,  and  interest  In  the  Georgetown 
course  Is  part  of  that  tide.  Says  one  student : 
"This  is  a  mobile  society,  "i'ou  move  to  a  new- 
town  and  start  with  a  new  d(x:tor.  Even  if 
you  get  your  files  from  the  last  doctor,  there 
may  be  Information  missing.  You  should 
know  exactly  what  medications  you  take. 
Same  thing  if  you  take  a  trip  and  get  sick. 
You  need  to  be  able  to  explain  your  own 
medical  hlstcwy  accurately." 

"knowing    WHAT    TO    EXPECT" 

Says  Mrs.  Pat  Hunter:  "If  the  doctor  takes 
time  to  show  you  what  the  problem  Is,  you're 
not  half  as  scared  of  the  remedy.  The  big 
fear  Is  not  knowing  what  to  expect.  In  our 
courses,  they  don  t  treat  us  like  dummies.  If 
we  have  a  question,  the  doctor  brings  out  a 
couple  of  X-rays.  He'll  say,  'That  is  what 
It  looks  like.  This  is  what  It  should  look  like.' 
This  medical  mystery  stuff  has  got  to  go. 
People  are  tired  of  being  kept  In  the  dark 
about  their  own  health  and  bodies,  and  get- 
ting condescending  answers  like,  "You  don't 
need  to  know  that,  dear'." 

These  steps  can  only  be  to  the  good.  Health 
education  has  long  been  a  national  disaster 
area.  In  high  school,  where  It  cotUd  lay  the 
groundwork  for  better,  healthier  lifetimes.  It 
Is  too  often  a  Joke — a  "Mickey  Mouse"  course 
reluctantly  taught  by  the  footbaU  coach  or 
a  gym  teacher,  while  the  kids  pass  notes, 
snicker,  and  do  homework  for  other  classes 
Only  a  few  states  currently  require  certifi- 
cation for  health  education   teaclierB. 

"AN    IMMENSE    RESOtTRCE" 

Yet,  as  the  iconoclastic  health  economist 
and  author.  Prof.  Eli  Glnzberg  of  Columbia 
University,  has  said,  "Programming  the 
American  people  to  do  much  more  about 
their  own  health  would  be  a  lot  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  In  easing  the  demands 
on  physicians  than  producing  more  of  them. 
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This  Is  an  Immense,  imtapped  health  man- 
power resource — particularly  If  we  put  some 
really  meaningful  health  education  and  first- 
aid  courses  in  school  curricula.  Unless  lay- 
men can  be  trained  to  deal  with  early  sym- 
tomology — and  many  ailments  require  no 
more  than  for  a  citizen  of  ordlnarv  Intelli- 
gence to  do  some  very  ordinary  things — we'll 
never  have  enough  physicians." 

Part  of  the  answer  surely  lies  in  programs 
like  Georgetown's.  Writing  in  a  medical  Jour- 
nal, internist  Richard  Bates,  applauding  the 
experiment  in  health  education,  savs  "70 
percent  of  what  we  do  in  my  office  could  be 
taught  to  laymen,  to  do  to  themselves  or 
each  other."  Georgetown  doesn't  go  that 
far — Sehnert  conservatively  estimates  10  to 
15  percent. 

More  than  50  health  care  organizations, 
medical  schools  and  government  groups 
have  requested  course  guides  fro.ni  Dr. 
Sehnert.  The  Mountain  Regional  Medical 
Program  Is  Interested  In  duplicating  the  pro- 
gram statewide  In  under-doctored  Wvoming. 
Georgetown  Medical  School  has  set  up  a 
course  to  teach  medical  students  to  teach 
their  future  patients.  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School  is  setting  up  a  family  health  edu- 
cation unit.  And,  Independently,  the  na- 
tion's largest  private  dispenser  of  health  care, 
Kalser-Permanente,  has  begun  a  sophisti- 
cated patient  education  program  of  Its  own, 
with  everything  from  audiovisual  tapes  and 
films  to  a  health  museum.  In  addition,  hav- 
ing sent  an  observer  to  the  Georgetown 
course,  the  Army's  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  considering  teaching  dependent  wives 
to  handle  minor  medical  problems  in  order 
to  help  cut  the  queues  at  milltarv  clinics, 
where,  with  the  end  of  the  doctor  draft, 
physicians    may    be    in    ever   shorter   supply, 

"DOCERE,"    TO    TEACH 

Such  coiu-ses,  Sehnert  says,  are  not  for 
everybody.  Some  people  like  being  passive 
patients — they  want  everything  medical  done 
for  them.  But  patients  who  want  to  be 
activated  will,  he  believes,  have  Increasing 
opportunities  available  to  them.  "What!  see 
happening  as  we  widen  our  control  of  dis- 
ease." he  says,  'is  that  education  to  stabUize 
and  maintain  health  will  become  part  of 
our  lives.  Doctors  will  t€ach  classes,  say,  one 
day  a  week,  and  be  paid  for  prevention, 
instead  of  Just  for  cure.  That  will  be  most 
fitting,  too,  since  the  word  doctor  comes 
from  the  Latin  docere.  meaning  to  teach." 

That  will  be  Just  fine  with  patients  like 
Cindy  Billings.  Educate  a  mother,"  she 
says,  "and  you  educate  a  generation,"  That 
next  generation  is  already  benefiting  from 
the  Georgetown  program.  Recently,  Mrs. 
Billings  took  her  3-year-old  to  the  health 
center.  The  first  thing  he  said  to  their  family 
physician  was.  "Doctor,  please  look  in  my 
ear  with  the  otoscope." 


AN  AUDIT  PROGRAM  IN  PERU 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  an 
audit  program  in  Peru,  assisted  by  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, is  serving  as  a  model  for  other 
Latin  American  countries  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  their  governmental  accounting  and 
auditing  systems. 

Playing  a  leading  role  in  this  project 
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Is  James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr.,  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  of  New  York, 
under  contract  to  AID.  Mr.  Wesberry  Is  a 
certified  public  accountant  and  manage- 
ment consultant  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
also  served  three  terms  in  the  Georgia 
State  Senate. 

There  appeared  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  International  Journal  of  Govern- 
ment Auditing  an  article  by  Mr.  Wes- 
berry on  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru's  audit  agencies,  where  he 
has  been  acting  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Peruvian  comptroller  general. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dbamatic  Refokm  or  Peeuvian  Comptroller 

General's  Ofitice 

(By  James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr.) 

Prior  to  1971  the  Comptroller  General's  Of- 
fice of  the  Republic  of  Peru  was  a  somewhat 
obscure  agency  maintaining  a  passive  atti- 
tude toward  the  IrregtUarltles  and  inef- 
ficiencies of  an  ever  growing  bureaucracy. 
The  appointment  of  Oscar  Vargas  Prleto. 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Peruvian  Army,  as 
Comptroller  General  In  January  1971  sig- 
nalled the  rebirth  of  the  National  Audit 
Agency  as  a  dynamic  force  In  the  efforts  of 
Peru's  revolutionary  military  government  to 

Governmental  auditing  standards  appllca- 
Improve  and  revitalize  public  administration 
In  the  country.  In  January  1973  Brigadier 
General  Guillermo  Schroth  Carlin  succeeded 
General  Vargas  as  Comptroller  General  con- 
tinuing the  dramatic  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion initiated  by  him. 

New  legal  provisions  were  approved  in- 
cluding the  Organic  Law  of  the  National 
System  of  Control,  the  office  was  completely 
reorganized,  and  professional  development 
and  training  programmes  were  initiated  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  government  audits 
and  other  functions  related  to  control  of  the 
public  sector. 

The  new  Organic  Law  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Control  and  its  Regiilatlons  have  re- 
ceived world-wide  acclaim  as  the  most 
modern  and  far-reaching  examples  of  legis- 
lation for  a  Supreme  Audit  Institution  in  a 
developing  country.  They  are  especially  note- 
worthy in  that  the  "national  system"  estab- 
lishes the  relationship  within  its  framework 
xxot  only  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Of- 
fice but  also  of  audits  made  by  internal  audit 
units  of  the  various  governmental  agencies 
as  weU  as  those  made  of  such  agencies  by  in- 
dependent public  accounting  firms.  Internal 
auditing  is  considered  to  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  system. 

ble  to  all  types  of  governmental  audits  are 
required  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Audit  Institution.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  by  the  system  upon  the  establishment 
of  sound  internal  control  as  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  each  agency  head  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  system. 

The  law  specifically  authorizes  operational 
audits  of  human,  material  and  financial  re- 
sources applied  by  public  agencies. 

REOaOANnZATIOK    HICHLIOHTS 

Reorganization  was  accomplished  over  a 
period  of  several  months.  The  line  functions 
were  upgraded  from  "audit  offices"  to  "Gen- 
eral Directorates  of  Control"  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  control  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  established  according  to  the 
primary  categories  of  sectors.  The  Financial 
Sector.  Economic  Sectors  and  General  and 
Social  Serrtce  Sectors.  An  important  new 
General  Directorate  was  established  for  the 
control  of  public  enterprises  thus  recognizing 
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the  Importance  of  this  Increasing  area  of 
public  acUvlty.  A  further  General  Directorate 
was  established  to  audit  local  and  regional 
governments. 

Each  General  Directorate  of  Control  was 
staffed  with  professional  audit  persormel  as 
well  as  lawyers  and  engineers  permitting  it 
to  function  as  a  fully  responsive  audit  agency 
within  its  sphere  of  control. 

The  other  major  reorganization  reform 
consisted  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  arm 
of  research  and  development,  the  General 
Directorate  of  SystemB.  Standards  and  Proce- 
dures. Within  this  branch  are  included  the 
following  newly  established  offices: 

Organization  and  Methods — responsible 
for  Improvement  of  administrative  support 
systems,  evaluation  of  efficiency,  find  draft- 
ing of  administrative  manuals. 

Research,  Development  and  Planning — re- 
sponslblo  for  the  development  of  technical 
standards  of  Internal  control  and  auditing, 
research  and  development  In  the  area  of  gov- 
ernmental control  and  auditing,  drafting  of 
auditing  manuals  and  uniform  audit  pro- 
grams and  Internal  control  questionnaires, 
and  coordination  of  general  planning. 

Control  of  EDP  Systems — responsible  for 
developing  technical  standards  in  this  area, 
training  and  assisting  auditors  in  the  area 
of  EDP  auditing  and  evaluating  existing  and 
proposed  EDP  systems. 

Statistics  and  Evaluations — responsible  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  results  of  the 
various  control  activities  carried  out. 

Engineering  Coordicatlon — responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  engi- 
neers who  form  part  of  audit  teams  when 
necessary  as  well  as  for  establishing  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  standards  and  prepar- 
ing special  reports. 

The  regulations  set  forth  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  various  organizational  units 
established  and  provide  minimum  requisites 
for  the  chiefs  or  direotors  In  charge  of  each 
unit.  High  professional  quallflcations  are  set 
forth  for  the  six  Directors  General. 

TECHNICAL    STANOARDS    OF    CONTROL 

To  provide  guidelines  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  System  of  Control  a 
total  of  138  technical  standards  have  been 
prescribed  thus  far  covering  two  major  areas: 
Internal  Control  and  Auditing.  The  95  In- 
ternal control  standards  specify  minimimi 
requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
systems  of  Internal  control  within  the  vari- 
ous government  agencies.  The  43  technical 
standards  of  auditing  provide  guidelines  for 
Internal  auditors,  members  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  staff  and  representatives  of 
private  auditing  firmc  designated  by  that 
office  to  perform  audits  of  public  agencies. 
They  include  the  ten  "generally  accepted 
auditing  standards"  ot  the  public  acooimt- 
Ing  profession  as  well  as  "fundEunental" 
provisions  promulgated  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  two  groups  of 
standards  thus  permit  the  evaluation  of  both 
Internal  and  external  control.  Accompany- 
ing each  standard  is  a  commentary  which 
explains  its  application  and  scope. 

STAFF    SELECTION    AND    TRAINING 

A  high  priority  was  placed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  the  selection  and  profes- 
sional training  of  the  audit  staff.  The  audit 
staff  was  Increased  to  approximately  270 
from  less  than  100  at  the  beginning  of  1971. 
achieving  the  ratio  of  75 "T  professional  au- 
ditors to  25''r  administrative  support  per- 
sonnel—a complete  reversal  of  the  ratio 
which  had  been  in  effect  prior  to  1971.  This 
conversion  necessitated  taking  on  many  new 
employees  who  were  selected  from  among 
nearly  1,000  appUcante  who  participated  in 
competitive  entrance  examinations  for  posi- 
tions as  auditors,  assistants  and  audit  help- 
ers. Minimum  requirements  for  auditors  in- 
cluded a  professional  title  as  a  public  ac- 
countant, a  bachelor's  degree  In  accounting 
and    practical    experience.    Audit    asslatants 
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and  helpers  were  accepted  with  a  university 
degree  only  and  some  students  In  their  final 
years  were  approved. 

A  massive  staff  training  program  first  con- 
centrated on  existing  professional  audit  staff 
members,  then  was  extended  to  new  per- 
sonnel  and  finally  Included,  at  the  request 
of  various  ministers,  Internal  auditors  from 
a  number  of  governmental  agencies.  This 
program  during  1971  provided  four  baslo 
one-month  courses  for  277  students  in  the 
fundamentals  of  government  accountlne  ann 
auditing.  "^      ° 

During  early  1972  two  more  advanced 
training  courses  were  given  to  96  of  the 
senior  professional  staff.  A  course  in  the 
audit  of  public  enterprise  emphasized  the 
practical  aspects  of  auditing  the  various  new 
state-owned  corporations.  The  second  course 
Included  the  accounting,  legal  and  auditing 
aspects  of  financial  operations  IncludlM 
banking,  customs  and  tax  operations.  Tweny- 
one  subsequent  courses  have  been  offered 
to  date. 

International  organization  support  of  staff 
training  included  a  sj-mposium  offered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  on 
auditing  of  international  loans  which  was 
given  to  23  auditors  and  the  signing  of  a 
series  of  three  annual  contracts  for  programs 
of  technical  assistance  with  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
totalling  US  $124,000  In  scholarships  for  on- 
the-job  training,  provision  for  short  term  in- 
structors, training  materials,  course  develop- 
ment, etc.  Special  courses  in  English  lan- 
guage training  were  offered  to  outstanding 
auditors  to  prepare  them  for  scholarships 
Two  auditors  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Comptroller  of  New  York  for  a  one- 
year  program  of  on-the-job  training  In  1973- 
73.  They  worked  as  regular  audit  staff  mem- 
bers and  participated  in  the  staff  tralnlne 
program  of  that  office. 

Four  top  level  audit  executives  were  sent 
to  United  States  universities  for  specialized 
training  in  1973-74.  In  addition  the  USAID 
program  furnished  a  technical  advisor  in  gov- 
ernmental auditing  from  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  of  New  York  for  s 
period  of  four  years,  furnished  an  offset  press 
for  printing  training  materials,  supported 
Peruvian  participation  m  international  con- 
gresses and  seminars  and  the  Interchange  of 
one  top  official  with  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  Venezuela  for  one  month. 
It  also  financed  the  first  course  In  opera- 
tional auditing  given  in  Latin  America  by  the 
U.S.  Interagency  Auditor  Training  Center 
employing  simultaneous  translation  and  the 
development  of  the  Spanish  language  course 
In  applied  operational  auditing  by  a  retired 
official  of  the  United  States  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

Closely  related  to  the  training  efforts  was 
the  establishment  through  the  USAID  pro- 
gram of  the  new  technical  library  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  Office  which  now  in- 
cludes over  4,000  books  and  other  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  accounting,  auditing 
and  public  administration. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  program  of  pro- 
fessional staff  upgrading  was  the  "across  the 
board"  increase  of  salaries  to  end  the  con- 
tinual loss  of  top  auditors  to  other  public 
and  private  entitles  which  were  paying 
higher  salaries.  By  the  end  of  1971  the  aver- 
age starting  salary  for  an  auditor  had  been 
Increased  by  53  percent.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  merit  increases  and  promotions  were 
made.  This  helped  imnxeasurably  in  attract- 
ing better  qualified  new  persotmel  as  well  as 
overcoming  the  continual  loss  of  good  pro- 
fessionals which  had  plagued  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  for  many  years. 

A  massive  public  employee  training  pro- 
gram in  budgeting,  accounting  and  control 
was  also  carried  out  in  1972  and  consisted  of 
an  Intensive  one-week  course  in  the  three 
topics  by  five  teams  of  three  Instructors,  each 
In  27  different  cities  throughout  the  country 
outside  the  Lima  area.  A  special  text  book 
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^ns  prepared  in  three  sections  and  marked 
the  first  time  that  a  specific  text  was  pre- 
pared lor  a  course  of  this  type  In  Peru. 
Other  features  of  the  course  were  the  use  of 
visual  aids  illustrating  good  internal  control, 
practical  case  studies  and  a  concluding 
examination.  The  course  reached  7,000  public 
employees  having  adnalnistratlve  and  finan- 
cial responsibilities  and  was  the  largest  single 
effort  in  public  administrative  training  ever 
undertaken  In  Peru. 

SCHOOL   OF   GOVERNMENT   AtJDrrlNG 

The  School  of  Government  Auditing  was 
formally  established  In  1072  to  administer 
all  future  training  courses.  It  la  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  library, 
the  program  of  professional  research  and 
development,  conferences,  seminars,  work- 
shops and  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
professional  journal,  Peru  Control,  dis- 
tributed to  the  audit  staff  and  Internal  audi- 
tors throughout  government  service. 

The  School  gives  basic  training  courses  In 
financial  and  operational  auditing  as  well  as 
jpecific  and  advanced  courses  on  internal 
control,  bank  auditing,  audit  of  EDP  sys- 
tems. wTiting  audit  reports,  advanced  audit 
techniques,  investigatory  audit  techniques 
and  so  forth. 

A  full-time  director,  chief  of  academic 
studies  and  secretary  were  appointed;  how- 
ever, the  professors  and  the  School  consls*t 
of  outstanding  auditors  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  who  contribute  their 
practical  experience  for  specific  courses.  A 
special  course  for  instruct-ors  prepared  22 
audit  supervisors  to  serve  as  professors  In 
the  school.  Specially  invited  instructors  also 
give  valued  assistance  occasionally. 

Through  1973  the  school  had  trained  1,100 
governmental  auditors  from  all  levels  of 
government  In  27  training  couises  totaling 
84,349  student/hours  of  training.  Included 
were  27  students  from  Supreme  Audit  In- 
stitutions of  six  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries Invited  in  collaboration  with  the  Latin 
American  Institute  of  Auditing  Sciences. 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  course  in  ap- 
plied operational  auditing  which  presents  a 
practical  case  study  of  the  audit  of  a  fic- 
titious governmental  agency  from  the  Ini- 
tiation of  the  audit  through  the  writing  of 
the  audit  report.  The  text  materials  for  this 
course  consist  of  28  chapters  of  auditing 
manuals  of  the  United  States  Comptroller 
General's  Office  translated  into  Spanish. 

OTHER  REFORMS  AND  ACTIONS 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  at  the  start 
of  the  reform  program  was  the  writing  for 
the  first  time  of  the  broad  operative  proce- 
dures and  rules  of  the  agency.  This  Included 
a  number  of  provisions  for  upgrading  the 
quality  of  government  audits  and  these  were 
later  Incorporated  into  the  permanent  reg- 
ulations and  the  technical  standards  of  con- 
trol. 

A  major  reform  was  the  abolition  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Accounts  which  had  been 
a  prime  bottleneck  in  the  process  of  fiscal 
control  for  many  years  as  it  created  a  legal 
process  within  the  audit  process  which  some- 
times delayed  publication  of  audit  reports 
for  four  to  five  years.  Major  efforts  were  made 
toward  clearing  out  all  pending  audit  reports 
which  had  been  caught  up  in  this  process. 

While  ample  legal  provision  had  existed 
since  1964  for  penalties  to  public  servants 
negUgent  in  their  duties,  these  provisions 
had  never  been  effectively  applied  before 
1971.  Beginning  in  that  year  many  penalties 
were  ordered  thus  Initiating  a  real  effort  to 
Improve  public  financial  administration, 
bring  accounting  records  up  to  date  and 
establish  the  necessary  discipline  in  the 
financial  management  of  public  entities. 
Penalties  were  applied  at  all  levels  of  public 
servants  Including  accountants,  mayors  and 
Directors  General. 

Two  major  control  actions  were  under- 
taken during  1971  In  addition  to  normal  ac- 
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tlvltles.  Operation  CONTALDI-ARQ  (an  ac- 
ronym for  accounting  up-to-date  and  sur- 
prise cash  cotmts)  was  conducted  at  mid-year 
consisting  of  special  examinations,  made  on 
a  surprise  basis  of  1,413  public  entitles  out- 
side Lima  and  employing  the  entire  audit 
staff  in  surprise  cash  counts,  determination 
of  adequacy  and  timeliness  of  accotmtlng  rec- 
ords and  reports  and  brief  evaluations  of 
systems  of  Internal  control.  Over  U.S.  $1,600,- 
000  In  Idle  cash  funds  were  returned  to  the 
public  treasiu-y  tis  a  result  of  this  operation. 
Ninety-seven  public  agencies  were  penalized 
for  grave  deficiencies  and  22  agencies  were 
scheduled  for  audit  due  to  Irregularities.  It 
was  determined  that  the  most  poorly  admin- 
istered public  entitles  from  the  financial 
viewpoint  were  municipalities,  public  wel- 
fare agencies  and  universities.  The  primary 
benefit  of  this  massive  control  operation  was 
to  make  the  entire  Peruvlau  public  admin- 
istration aware  that  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  now  taking  aggressive  ac- 
tion. 

"Operation  Lima"  was  initiated  in  October 
of  1971  and  consisted  of  general  audits  of  se- 
lected major  ministries,  banks  and  public  en- 
terprises in  Lima.  These  likewise  resulted  In 
numerous  findings  of  Irregularities  and  cor- 
rective actions  were  Initiated.  Over  U.S.  $250,- 
000  was  returned  to  the  public  treasury  as  a 
result. 

The  impact  of  these  two  massive  opera- 
tions of  control  on  the  Peruvian  public  ad- 
ministration has  been  considered  with  nota- 
ble Improvements  being  made  even  by  agen- 
cies not  yet  subjected  to  audit  action. 

Other  public  funds  returned  to  the  treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  normal  audits  totaled  over 
U.S.  $175,000  bringing  the  total  recouped  In 
1971  to  over  U.S.  $2,025,000. 

As  a  result  of  102  audits  for  special  exam- 
inations during  1972,  a  total  of  84  final  de- 
cisions involving  financial  responsibilities  of 
accountable  officials  provided  for  recoupment 
of  U.S.  $313,401  in  public  funds.  Administra- 
tive responsibility  or  penalties  were  estab- 
lished for  487  public  servants  as  a  result  of 
audit  findings. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  support  given  to 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  this  office  were  Increased  by  56%  in 
1971  over  1970  and  a  fvirther  increase  of  27% 
was  approved  for  1972.  These  Increases  pri- 
marily Include  salary  raises  for  existing  em- 
ployees, additions  of  new  professional  staff 
members  and  costs  of  rental  and  operation 
of  a  new  building. 

Special  working  groups  named  by  the 
Comptroller  General  have  performed  a  num- 
ber of  Important  research  studies  which  will 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  Auditing  Manual 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  pres- 
ently being  drafted.  These  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Development  of  a  uniform  method  of 
Indexing  and  crossreferenclng  audit  work- 
ing papers  and  uniform  audit  tick  marks. 

(b)  Development  of  a  standard  Internal 
control  questionnaire. 

(c)  Development  of  a  uniform  audlt~pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Study  of  the  preparation  of  official 
audit  findings  of  Irregularities. 

(e)  Study  of  the  detailed  process  Involved 
In  the  establishment  of  individual  account- 
ability for  Irregularities  and  the  application 
of  disciplinary  measures. 

(f)  Provisions  for  the  designation  of  pri- 
vate auditing  firms  to  conduct  examinations 
of  governmental  agencies  where  considered 
necessary. 

INTKRNATIONAI,   RECOGNITION 

Because  of  the  great  strides  made  by  Peru's 
Supreme  Audit  Institution  in  its  reform  and 
recrganizatlon  the  site  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institute  Of  Auditing  Sciences  (ILACIF) 
was  transferred  to  Lima  In  late  ?972.  This 
technical-professional  regional  organization 
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comprising  17  Latin  American  Supreme 
Audit  Institutions  has  been  given  new  im- 
petus under  the  Peruvian  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's leadership  having  to  date  imtlated 
training  programs  including  a  course  In  cost 
accounting  offered  for  the  Bolivian  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  in  La  Paz  and  has 
given  technical  assistance  to  the  Offices  of 
the  Comptrollers  General  of  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador  at  their  request.  In  addition  It  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  technical  news  bulletin 
and  has  published  several  technical  docu- 
ments dealing  with  governmental  auditing. 
Plans  call  for  considerably  expanded  opera- 
tions If  International  organization  technical 
assistance  is  forthcoming. 


BEYOND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^.TIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
caught  up  in  an  energ>'  crL'ils  and  quite 
properly  it  is  receiving  a  major  portion 
of  our  time  and  attention.  One  of  the 
most  frequentlj'  heard  questions  is,  "How 
did  we  ever  get  into  this  situation?"  If 
we  are  only  looking  for  a  convient  place 
to  fix  the  blame,  there  are  plenty  of  can- 
didates available,  but  I  would  submit  that 
It  is  far  more  important  that  we  heed  the 
lesson  of  fuel  crisis  and  allow  It  to  in- 
struct us  in  acting  to  prevent  other  and 
more  serious  crises  from  besetting  us  in 
the  future. 

In  this  regard  we  must  now  recognize 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing American  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  the  minerals  needed  to  keep 
our  industrial  complex  operating.  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  February  4. 
1947,  carried  an  article  which  identified 
the  level  of  dependency  for  a  number  of 
minerals.  For  example:  In  1972  the 
United  States  imported  92  percent  of  the 
cobalt  we  used:  91  percent  of  the  chro- 
mium we  used:  75  percent  of  the  tin  we 
used;  26  percent  of  the  iron  ore;  and  9 
percent  of  the  copper  ue  used.  A  cutoff 
or  serious  reduction  in  the  supply  of  any 
of  these  could  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  our  whole  economy. 

Further  explication  of  this  situation 
appeared  in  Sea  Power,  February  1974. 1 
would  like  to  offer  a  few  brief  excerpts 
from  the  article  in  that  issue  by  Law- 
rence Grlswold. 

But  while  It  Is  true  that  the  United  States 
can  manage  a  frill-less  economy  for  a  stead- 
ily-diminishing number  of  years  without  im- 
ported petroleum,  the  same  Is  not  true  for 
some  68  other  raw  materials.  Including  30 
listed  as  "crucial"  which  must  be  imported 
m  whole  or  In  part.  Of  the  total,  there  are 
15  entirely  absent  from  the  national  subsoil 
on  which  nimaerous  essential  VS.  industries 
are  100  per  cent  dependent.  If  supplies  of 
these  were  lacking,  the  passing  discomforts 
caused  by  a  petroleum  shortage  would  seem 
somewhat  less  than  pinpricks. 

Altogether,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  depends  In  large  part  on  the  con- 
tinuous availability  of  more  than  thirty 
crucial  minerals  available  only  or  primarily 
from  foreign  sources. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Grlswold  cites  from 
a  report  published  by  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  in  June  1973  that: 
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Industry  In  Japan  and  Germany,  backed 
by  their  govermnents.  baa  negotiated  Icng- 
tenn  contracts  to  procure  the  bulk  of  the 
growing  production  of  minerals  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Tbls  means  that  the  U.S. 
consumer  will  not  be  able  to  draw  on  those 
aourcea-except  through  the  purchase  of  re- 
fined metal  or  fabricated  goods  from  Japan 
and  Germany  .  .  .  The  sad  truth  is  that,  if 
an  increasing  share  of  U.S.  mineral  needs 
must  be  met  by  imports,  at  some  stage  in 
the  not  distant  future  this  nation  u)ill  have 
to  face  a  drop  in  the  standard  of  living. 

In  light  of  the  implications  of  a  raw 
materials  shortage,  which  I  have  only 
briefly  outlined  here,  it  is  incumbent  up- 
on us  to  Immediately  begin  a  searching. 
In-depth  inquiry  into  the  export  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  export  prac- 
tices of  business.  Are  we  pursuing  a  po- 
licy of  exportation  that  Is  one  of  expe- 
diency without  regard  for  long-term  con- 
sequences? Are  we  exporting  ourselves 
Into  industrial  exhaustion?  Directly  in 
point  here  Is  a  comment  by  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Biemlller  of  the  AFL-CIO's  office  of 
legislation.  In  a  letter  to  members  of 
Congress  recently  he  said : 

The  Industrial  base  of  the  U.S.  has  been 
eroded,  as  parts  of  many  Industries,  both  old 
and  new,  have  been  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Many  kinds  of  shortages  now  threaten 
the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gasoline  shortage  has  taught  us  to  note 
the  warning  signals  when  they  appear. 
Those  warning  flags  are  now  up  and  fly- 
ing on  minerals,  and  they  speak  of  pos- 
sible distress  which  la  not  far  away. 


"OUR  COUNTRY" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF   NEW    MZZICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  constituent  of  mine,  Leon  E.  Wil- 
liamson, wrote  to  me  enclosing  a  poem 
he  had  composed  and  stating,  "I  feel 
common  citizens  should  have  some  ex- 
pression in  the  Congressional  Rzcors 
during  this  time  •  •  •  ."  i  agree,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's poem,  "Ova  Country,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Otra   COTJNTBT 

(By  Leon  E.  WUllamson) 
A  prayer  for  our  country 
drips  silently 
from  our  parched  lips. 
We  have  a  leader 
above  the  law. 
His  moral  preachments  . 
flow  from  amorallty. 
His  salary 
Is  barely  taxlble. 
He  know-s  the  law 
for  us 
but  not  for  himself. 

Our  souls  seek  wisdom 
from  the  ages 
while  our  leader 
sanctimoniously  tells  u» 
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U  we  knew 

what  he  had  done 

the  highest  office 

111  our  land 

would  be  In  danger. 

For  a  people 

who  once  was  free, 

we  hang  our  heads 

under  the  burden 

of  a  leader 

who  dismisses 

our  right  to  know 

In  pious  words 

which  confuse  us 

while  his  spoils  Increase 

and  his  castles  gUttei 

from  our  toll.  i 

Our  souls  seek  faith 

from  the  potential 

of  man's  love 

while  smogs  hang  thickly 

over  the  dreams 

once  visible 

across  the  great  waters. 

Now,  pomp  and  majesty, 

tyrannical  trappings 

stench  our  land.         j 

Yet,  we  have  a  prayer 

for  our  country. 

The  evening  is  clearing. 

The  stars  in  their  craddle 

twinkle  with  Inspiration. 

Our  stout  hearts 

are  In  their  canoes 

ready  to  cross  the  Potomak. 

Soon  the  breeze 

of  information  essential 

for  a  democracy 

will  blow  across  I 

our  land  again.  1 


I 
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LONG  BEACH  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE OPPOSES  CLOSING  FORT 
MacARTHUR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CAtirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Fort  MacArthur,  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Is  an  Important  cog  in 
both  the  national  defense  and  the  local 
economy.  As  the  only  Army  post  In  the 
eight-county  southern  California  area. 
Fort  MacArthur  provides  administrative 
and  logistical  support  to  252  individual 
units  in  this  area,  and  it  also  serves  the 
special  needs  of  the  many  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  who  have  located  near  the 
post. 

To  close  this  facility,  as  suggested  bv 
the  Department  of  Defense,  would  curtail 
the  eflBcient  and  effective  support  pro- 
vided to  these  252  Army  units  and  would 
Ignore  the  needs  of  those  who  have  be- 
come dependent  on  the  services  provided 
by  the  fort  to  supplement  their  paltrv 
retired  pay. 

The  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce opposes  the  closure  of  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  has  written  Chairman 
HUBERT  voicing  its  opposition  to  the  De- 
fense Department's  intent  to  close  this 
vital  military  installation. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In 
the  Record  the  letter  to  Chairman 
HUBERT  from  the  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Chamber,  Lawrence  Kavanau : 


Long  Beach  Chammr  of  Commerce, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  February  li  1374 
Hon.  P.  Edward  H*be«t, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash' 
ington.D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hebert:  The  Long  Beach  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  wl^es  to  advise  you  of  its 
opposition  to  the  announced  closing  of  Port 
MacArthur,  a  major  Army  installation  in 
Southern  California  that  produces  an  ac 
tual  payroll  of  $22.7  million,  that  serves  mon. 
than  43,000  retired  servicemen,  and  generates 
$59  mUllon  worth  of  business  annually  in 
the  San  Pedro  Bay  area  of  Loe  Angeles 
County.  "^=iai 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
trim  national  expenditures  in  a  number  of 
fields,  but  we  believe  It  is  most  imwiae  to 
inflict  this  additional  reduction  on  a  metro- 
politan area  that  Is  BtUl  s^iffertng  from  last 
year's  drastic  cutback  In  Naval  operations 
To  take  such  a  step  at  a  time  of  national 
economic  imcertataty  can  only  result  in  a 
further  weakening  of  our  abUity  to  contri- 
bute to  the  continued  progress  of  our  -coun- 
try. 

We  also  support  the  position  of  Represen- 
tative Glenn  Anderson  who  points  out  that 
over  5%  of  the  Nation's  Army  retirees  live 
In  Southern  California  and  presently  depend 
on  Port  MacArthur  for  the  many  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  We  further  support 
Representative  Anderson's  point  that  one  of 
Port  MacArthiu-'s  primary  missions  la  to 
provide  administration  and  logistical  support 
to  the  252  units  and  activities  In  the  8  coun- 
ties of  Southern  California,  Including  105  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  78  Reserve  units  and  33 
ROTC  schools. 

We  realize  the  Nike  program  has  become 
obsolete  but  we  do  believe  there  are  over- 
riding needs  that  require  continued  opera- 
tion of  a  major  Army  post  at  Port  MacArthur. 
We  therefore  appeal  to  you  for  your  assist- 
ance in  bringing  about  a  modification  In  the 
Defense  Department'*  directive  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  keep  the  Installation  in 
biislness  as  a  vital  support  facUity  for  the 
remaining  Army  forces  within  our  metropoli- 
tan region. 

Sincerely, 

IiAWRSNCE  L.  Kavanau, 

President. 


FRUSTRATIONS  OF  HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSRIHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  New  Hampshire  congres- 
sional delegation  met  in  my  office  with 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Hospital  Association  to  dis- 
cuss various  issues  that  confront  the 
hospitals  that  we  so  vitally  depend 
on.  We  had  a  good  discussion  of  the 
President's  national  health  insurance 
proposal  and  the  new  health  resources 
planning  program. 

However,  the  bulk  of  our  time  was  de- 
voted to  phase  IV  of  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  and  the  problems 
which  our  New  Hampshire  hospitals  are 
encoimtering  with  the  control  program. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  A 
Desrochers,  administrator  of  the  Beatrice 
D.'Weeks  Memorial  Hospital,  of  Lancas- 
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ter,  N.H.,  that  puts  into  plain  words  the 
frustrations  of  hospital  administrators 
everjrwhere.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
this  letter  be  printed  under  extension  of 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beatrice  D.   Weeks 

Memorial   HosprrAL, 
Lancaster,  N.H.,  Februrary  15,  1974. 
Hon.  NoRBis  Cotton, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  COTTON:  I  Wanted  to  take  a 
minute  to  let  you  know  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion regarding  controls  on  the  health  care 
industry  Is  getting  to  the  point  of  being 
absolutely  absurd. 

The  President  gets  up  and  makes  a  pitch 
lor  national  health  Insurance  with  only  a 
minimal  amount  of  federal  Literventlon  and 
at  the  same  time,  I'm  reading  a  15  page  book 
trom  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  outlining 
how  they  want  us  to  limit  our  total  expenses 
per  admission.  The  next  Item  I  picked  up  to 
read  Is  a  proposal  in  the  Federal  Register 
Irom  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  outlining  how  they  want  e\ery- 
one  who  Is  on  Medicaid  or  Medicare  to  have 
their  need  for  hospitalization  certified  prior 
to  admission  if  it's  not  an  emergency  cas.e. 

What  In  the  world  is  going  on?  Does  any- 
one know  what  sort  of  problems  this  Is  Cius- 
ing  back  here?  I  must  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
a  day  going  over  new  federal  regulat.ons, 
proposed  federal  regulations,  changes  In 
regulations  and  so  forth.  I've  had  to  add  ad- 
ditional accounting  staff  in  that  department 
to  handle  the  vast  array  of  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid and  especially  Price  Commission  forms, 
reports,  regulations,  etc. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  diverting  so  much  at- 
tention away  from  our  primary  goal — good 
patient  care — that  over  a  period  of  time  it's 
bound  to  efiect  the  health  care  system,  not 
only  here  but  everywhere. 

Now  I  understand  the  government  Is  pro- 
posing that  Price  Controls  be  dropped  on  all 
other  industries  except  hospitals  and  the  oil 
Industry.  I  don't  presume  to  understand  all 
of  what's  going  on  hi  the  oU  or  any  other 
Industry  but  somebody,  somewhere  better 
start  having  some  faith  In  free  economy,  stop 
viewing  profits  as  a  rip-off  and  allow  the 
natural  forces  of  the  market  place,  such 
as  competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  handle  the  problem. 

I  know  a  little  something  about  the  health 
care  Industry,  however,  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  is  happening  here  and  what  additional 
controls  will  bring.  You  must  realize  that 
wages  account  for  some  70  7o  of  hospital 
costs  so  consequently,  when  you  talk  of  con- 
trolling hospital  costs,  you  talk  about  con- 
trolling our  employees'  wages.  I'll  tell  you 
right  now  that  hospital  costs  are  high,  but 
our  employees  are  not  overpaid  and  I  don't 
believe  we're  overstaffed.  Our  employees  are 
not  happy  with  their  wages  now;  plus,  If 
we're  not  able  to  compete  with  Industry  on 
salaries,  we  won't  be  able  to  attract  new 
employees  Into  the  health  care  field.  In  ad- 
dition, those  people  who  are  currently  In 
the  field  are  being  forced  to  consider  some 
sort  of  organization.  TJnlons  have  been  quick 
to  realize  this  fact  and  are  right  now  hard 
at  work  organizing  employees  who  work  at 
a  neighboring  community  hospital. 

I  believe  It  is  absolutaely  unrealistic  to  sig- 
nal out  the  health  care  industry  for  contin- 
ued control.  I'm  certain  that  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  fact  that  the  Industry  has  within  It  mil- 
lions of  professional  people,  you  would  see  an 
Immediate  response  similar  to  the  Inde- 
pendent truckers'  reaction  Indicating  their 
outrage  at  this  discriminatory  government 
control.  Something  should  be  done  and  done 
now  to  get  the  heavy  hand  of  the  federal 
government  out  of  the  health  care  Industry. 
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I  can't  Imagine  that  there  la  that  much 
abuse  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  Justify 
the  government's  vast  expansion  of  bureau- 
cratic regulatory  agencies  for  the  health  care 
Industry. 

Here's  another  factor  that  few  are  consid- 
ering: all  of  these  rules,  regulations  and 
paperwork  are  making  It  so  difficult  for 
physician's  to  practice  that  they  are  not 
recommending  anyone  to  enter  the  field, 
some  of  them  are  dropping  out.  If  you  think 
there  is  s  shortage  of  physicians  now,  just 
let  this  continue  and  see  where  we  end  up 
In  the  next  few  years.  These  people  In  Wash- 
ington don't  seem  to  realize  that  physicians 
are  not  crooks;  they're  trying  to  care  for 
their  patients  In  the  best  way  they  know 
how.  They  are  trained  to  know  how  to  diag- 
nose a  patient,  what  tests  to  run.  when  to 
put  him  in  the  hospital,  when  to  send  him 
home,  etc.  Granted,  there  should  be  some 
accountability,  but  there  is  a  limit. 
Sincerely, 

G.   A.  Desrochers, 

Administrator. 


MADISON  HIGH  SCHOOL'S  CLEAN- 
UP AND  CONSERVE  PROGRAM  IS 
MODEL  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JtEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  months  now,  Madison, 
Ohio,  in  my  district,  has  been  a  leader 
among  communities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  which  have  organized 
cWc  action  programs  to  deal  \\ith  the 
waste,  Utter,  and  pollution  that  threatens 
to  overwhelm  our  modern  way  of  life. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Madison  High  School 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  some  of  the  students  who  put  to- 
gether Madison's  "Clean-up  and  Con- 
serve" program,  and  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  make  the  project  a  suc- 
cess. The  following  synopsis,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Peter  Lavergne,  president  of  the 
Madison  Anti-Litter  League — MALL — 
shows  how  MALL  came  about  and  how  it 
serves  the  community.  The  enthusiasm  of 
those  Involved  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  Americans. 

It  will  be  vitally  important  in  the  years 
to  come  to  deal  with  the  major  problems 
that  affect  the  en'vironment  and  which 
have  led  to  the  energy  crisis.  These  issues 
will  confront  every  citizen  every  day,  at 
work,  at  home  or  at  school. 

Civic  action  of  the  kind  pioneered  by 
MALL  in  the  Lake  County  area  will  be 
needed  during  the  crucial  years  ahead  on 
a  sustained  basis.  Those  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  make  MALL  a 
success  are  to  be  commended. 

STATEMENT    PREPARED    BY    MR.    PeTE    LaVEHGNE, 
PRESroENT     OF     THE     MaDISON     ANTI-LnTER 

League  (Mall) 

The  Madison  Antl -Litter  League  (MALL) 
developed  as  a  result  of  an  acute  Interest  in 
the  environment  on  the  part  of  a  few  Madi- 
son High  School  students,  who  chose  to  re- 
search for  their  English  project  the  possibili- 
ties of  what  a  high  school  student  could  do 
to  Improve  his  community.  Upon  completion 
of  the  project,  the  English  Instructor,  Mr. 
Donald  C.  Strother.  asked.  "Well  Is  that  It? 
Are  you  going  to  put  this  research  away  and 
start  another  project  or  are  you  going  to  do 
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the  things  that  you  said  should  be  done  to 
better  the  community  environment  ">"  The 
students  displayed  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
begin  immediately. 

In  AprU  1972,  Mr.  Strother  became  the 
adviser  and  Mr.  Kirk  M.  Reld,  a  retired  busi- 
neaa  executive  who  had  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  the  ecology  of  the  community  in  a 
speech  to  the  English  classes,  was  Invited  to 
act  as  a  consultant  and  to  aid  In  the  forma- 
tion of  an  environmental  organization.  The 
local  government  officials  were  questioned  as 
to  the  ecological  needs  of  the  community 
and  with  these  Ideas  In  mind,  the  students 
developed  their  plans. 

A  membership  drive  was  launched 
throughout  the  High  School  and  Middle 
Schools,  netting  close  to  three  hundred  in- 
terested students  and  faculty  members. 

A  meeting  was  held  to  determine  the 
varlotis  projects  that  MALL  could  under- 
take. The  first  project  was  to  organize  a 
monthly  collection  of  newsjMiper  for  recy- 
cling. A  date  was  selected,  the  media  waa 
notified,  and  the  paper  drive  was  held.  The 
people  responded  to  the  student  effort  by 
bringing  sixty  tons  of  paper.  With  the  con- 
tinued success,  the  students  undertook  the 
recycling  of  glass  and  cans.  Twenty  months 
later  MALL  received  its  one-mllllonth  pound 
of  recyclable  material. 

During  the  past  twenty  months,  MALL  has 
also  accomplished  the  following: 

Development  of  Wildlife  Sanctuaries 

Christmas  Tree  Recycling 

Leaf  Shredding 

Printing  and  Distributing  of  Bumper 
stickers 

Watershed  Pollution  Investigation 

Education  of  the  Community 

Because  of  these  acoomplishmenta,  M.\LL 
was  presented  the  Governor's  Award  for 
Community  Action  In  1973. 


MONTHLY  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 

OF    VTRCrNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  coming  to  the  Congress,  we 
have  sent  monthly  newsletters  to  our 
constituents  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  our  current  newsletter  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter 'R-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

YotTS  Se.nator  Bill  Scott  Reports 
visrr  wrrH  the  president 
Last  Wednesday  I  visited  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  discussed  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  In- 
cluding energy  problems,  the  environment 
and  matters  of  especial  Interest  to  Virgin- 
ians. It  was  an  effort  to  continue  the  best 
possible  working  relationship  between  our 
Senate  office  and  tl.e  White  House.  The 
President  was  cordial  and  appeared  to  be 
receptive  to  suggestions.  No  commitment  on 
any  specific  item  was  requested.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  meeting  was  beneficial  t^nr^ 
that  there  will  be  sympathetic  consideration 
given  to  problems  which  may  arise  In  the 
future  Involving  Virginia. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS 

Some  months  ago  the  Congress  passed  an 
emergency  measure  to  provide  for  daylight 
savings  time  on  a  year-round  basis.  It  was 
thought  that  year-round  daylight  savings 
time  would  save  energy  and  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  cutting  back  on  elec- 
tricity. 
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While  prelimlriury  reports  It.dlcate  that 
some  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved 
many  people  report  Lnccnvenlences  and.  In 
certain  cases,  tragic  consequences.  The  prob- 
lems caxised  by  school  children  waiting  for 
buses  In  the  predawn  hours  concern  many 
parents  across  Virginia.  Worlunen  are  also 
going  to  their  Jobs  before  daylight  and  this 
offsets  energy  saved  In  the  evenings. 

TO  lessen  adverse  conditions  created  by 
the  time  change,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
provide  that  daylight  savings  time  will  begin 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  February  of  each  year. 
Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  allow  the 
country  to  observe  eight  months  of  daylight 
savings  time  during  which  simrlse  does  not 
occur  until  8:00  am.  In  the  morning  or 
later  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  to  the 
problem  and  should  warrant  serious  consid- 
eration. 

TBt7CK   LEOISLATIOIf 

Our  Senate  Transportation  Sulscommlttee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  proposals  to 
Increase  the  size  and  weights  of  trucks  on 
our  highways.  This  matter  received  consid- 
erable attention  some  years  ago  but  public 
concern  kept  changes  from  being  made  In 
Federal  standards.  Now  the  Issue  is  again 
before  us,  with  truck  drivers  wanting  to 
Increase  loads  In  their  trucks  because  of 
higher  fuel  prices  and  reduced  productivity 
due  to  lower  speed  limits.  They  feel  that  the 
more  a  trucker  can  load  onto  his  vehicle, 
the  less  his  unit  cost  will  be  and  this  could 
help  keep  prices  down. 

Many  citizens,  however,  are  concerned 
over  the  safety  Issue.  Some  feel  that  the 
durability  of  highways  and  bridges  are 
threatened  by  weight  increases.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  Is  attempting  to  resolve 
the  apparent  conflicts  and  has  scheduled 
further  hearings  later  this  month  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  safety  factor. 

ENiaOT    AND    QASOLINI    SHORTAGE 

We  received  a  letter  a  few  dava  ago  from 
a  constituent  which  began:  "While  this  let- 
ter is  not  submitted  In  the  proper  typed 
form  or  typed  as  my  \isual  correspondence  Is 
It  Is  because  I  am  waiting  in  line  for  gaso- 
line." 

Perhaps  this  Illustrates  the  concern  and 
the  frustration  being  experienced  not  only 
by  people  who  aw  waiting  In  line  for  gasoline 
but  by  buslnesstnen  who  are  concerned  about 
obtaining  the  energy  necessary  to  continue 
their  business  operations.  One  constituent 
Indicated  that  he  had  recently  purchased  a 
motel  which  was  operating  successfully  until 
the  last  few  months  when  motorists  began 
reducing  their  travel  and  quit  using  his  ac- 
commodations due  to  the  energy  shortage. 
Of  course,  tourism  Is  a  major  Industry  In 
Virginia.  While  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  the  shortage,  the 
problem  Is  serious  and  we  must  make  every 
e.Tort  to  resolve  It. 

The  Virginia  Congressional  delegation  has 
scheduled  a  meeting  In  my  office  for  Tuesday 
of  this  week  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  Mr.  Simon,  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  gen- 
eral problems  and  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  Vlrelnla.  In  my  opinion,  however,  we  must 
eliminate  hoarding  of  our  resources  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers;  reconsider  environ- 
mental constraints:  and  make  ma.xlmum  use 
of  our  existing  fossU  fuels,  which  may  In- 
clude conversion  of  many  stationary  plants 
from  oU  to  coal,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  government  wUl  permit  the  continuance 
of  the  use  of  coal,  our  most  abundant  source 
of  energy,  for  a  number  of  years  In  the 
future. 

Since  the  question  of  energy  was  dlscused 
In  some  detaU  In  our  last  newsletter  I  only 
want  to  assure  you  that  this  office  wlU  do 
everything  possible  to  assist  In  the  solution 
and  to  help  constituents  with  their  Indl- 
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vldual  problems.  We  are  advised  that  the 
State  Fuel  Allocation  Office  In  Richmond 
will  endeavor  to  help  all  who  care  to  call 
them.  The  area  code  Is  804  and  the  tele- 
phone numbers  are:  770-3508,  or  770-1261, 
or  770-7795. 

GENOCIDE    TREATY 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  question  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Treaty  was  once  again 
brought  before  the  Senate  but  after  the 
leadership  failed  In  its  eflforts  to  limit  debate. 
It  was  withdrawn  from  further  consideration. 
As  you  may  know,  after  the  atrocities  In 
Germany  during  World  War  II,  the  United 
Nations  adopted  a  proposal  to  make  geno- 
cide an  International  crime.  Everyone  would 
oppose  an  effort  by  any  nation  to  exterminate 
a  particular  racial,  religious,  or  natloiial 
group. 

This  proposal,  however,  does  not  require 
a  nation  to  be  advocating  genocide  but  it  is 
so  vague  that  It  might  Include  one  Indi- 
vidual's efforts  and  cau.se  him  to  be  tried  In 
an  International  rather  than  a  domestic 
court.  There  Is  a  reference  to  preventing 
births  and  forcibly  transferring  children 
from  one  group  to  another  and  the  question 
might  arise  as  to  whether  this  Includes  birth 
control  measiu-es  and  the  busing  of  children 
to  obtain  a  racial  balance.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  a  criminal  statute  enacted 
by  any  of  our  State  legislatures,  containing 
language  similar  to  that  found  In  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  would  be  declared  Invalid 
because  of  Its  vagueness;  and  It  would  ap- 
pear reasonable  for  any  treaty  ratified  by 
the  Senate  to  have  tile  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  required  far  domestic  laws. 

There  Is  also  doubt  as  to  whether  a  per- 
son tried  before  an  International  tribunal 
under  this  treaty  would  be  afforded  all  of  the 
Constitutional  safeguards  guaranteed  to 
American  citizens  In  our  Constitution.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  many  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  opposed  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  because  of  Its  broad 
scope.  Its  vagueness  and  simply  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  various  situations 
which  might  arise  In  the  future  under  Its 
provisions.  Should  you  desire  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  treaty  or  my  comments  on  the  floor 
for  review,  please  contact  the  office. 

SCHOOI.  BUSINQ 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  had 
hearings  recently  on  a  number  of  measures 
relating  to  the  busing  of  school  chUdren  to 
obtain  a  racial  balance.  This  Is  a  problem 
which  continues  to  concern  manv  Americans 
and  polls  Indicate  most  citizens' would  pre- 
fer that  their  children  attend  school  within 
their  own  neighborhood  rather  than  to  be 
bused  some  distance  from  their  homes  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  racial  balance. 

A  number  of  solutions  have  been  sug- 
gested. Including  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  prevent  busing,  enactment  of  a  law 
to  prohibit  race  from  being  considered  In  the 
assignment  of  pupUs  and  freedom  of  choice 
under  which  parents  could  decide  which 
school  their  children  would  attend.  Because 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  would  require 
a  two-thirds  favorable  vote  In  each  House  of 
the  Congress,  as  weU  as  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  there  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  other  suggested  solutions  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  could  well  be  declared  unconstitutional 
A  possible  alternative  would  be  to  transfer 
Jurisdiction  over  issuee  and  controversies  In- 
volving the  public  schools  from  the  Federal 
to  the  State  courts. 

PAMPHLETS   AVAILABLE 

Our  office  has  a  supply  of  the  government 
publications  listed  btfow  and  If  you  wotild 
like  to  have  any  of  them,  please  write  us  and 
copies  will  be  forwarded  to  you: 

Summary  of  Veterans  Legislation,  let  Ses- 
sion, 93rd  Congress. 

Selecting  a  Vocational  School. 
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how    to    reduce 


House    Construction 
costs. 

Home  heating  .  .  .  systems,  fuels,  controls. 

Removing  stains  from  fabrics  .  .     hom« 
methods.  '  ""• 

Social  Security  and  Medicare  packet. 

Soil   conservation  at   home   for  city  and 
surburban  dwellers. 

GI  BILI. 

A  bill  calling  for  a  two-year  extension  of 
educational  benefits  under  the  G.I.  Bill  haj 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  It  is  m, 
understanding  that  the  Committee  will  con- 
sider  this  and  other  Veterans  education  lee 
Islatlon  during  the  latter  part  of  the  montl. 

It  seems  reasonable  for  coiu-ts  of  general 
Jurisdiction  within  the  States  to  decide  prob- 
lems  relating  to  the  schools  because  State 
Judges  are  more  familiar  with  and  attuned 
to  local  conditions  and  problems.  Congress 
does  have  authority  under  the  Constitution 
not  only  to  constitute  but  to  determine  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  court.  The  Chairman  of 
Supreme  Court  and  even  to  flx  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  that  court.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  Senator  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina,  agreed  that  this  would  be  both  a 
constitutional  and  reasonable  approach,  al- 
though It  Is  but  one  of  the  various  measures 
which  wUl  be  given  consideration.  Should  you 
desire  a  copy  of  my  bill  or  statement  before 
the  committee,  please  let  me  know. 

VISITORS    WELCOME 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  our  Senate 
Office,  3109  Dlrksen  Building,  to  obtain  passes 
to  the  House  or  Senate  visitors  gallery.  There 
Is  also  a  free  guided  tour  of  the  Capitol  and 
a  very  limited  number  of  special  tours  of  the 
White  House.  Because  of  the  great  demand 
reservations  for  White  House  tours  need  to 
be  made  approximately  a  month  In  advance. 
However.  If  you  are  willing  to  stand  In  line 
you  can  go  directly  to  the  White  House! 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  from  10:00  am. 
to  12:00  noon,  without  prior  reservations. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BILLS 

Since  our  last  newsletter,  we  have  spon- 
sored or  co-eponsored  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals.  Among  them  are  measures  to: 

Repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
thereby  aboUshlng  wage  and  price  controls. 

Prohibit  the  Department  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  mandatory  seatbelt  stand- 
ards in  vehicles  requiring  starter  Interlock 
systems. 

Restore  posthumourily  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Decontrol  pricing  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  and  allow  market  conditions  to  set 
prices  In  order  to  expand  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. 

Amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  the 
burning  of  coal  rather  than  oil  In  factories 
and  Industries  during  the  national  energy 
emergency. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

After  a  long  debate,  the  Senate  passed  a 
blU  to  establish  a  non-profit  Federal  corpo- 
ration to  operate  a  program  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor  In  this  country.  In  view 
of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Treasury  and 
for  other  reasons,  I  opposed  the  bill  which 
would  cost  $260  billion  over  a  three-year 
period. 

"Tn  my  opinion,  legal  aid  can  best  be  left 
to  local  communities  and  bar  associations. 
Obviously  every  Senator  hates  to  vote 
against  measures  which  on  the  surface  would 
benefit  the  poor.  But  we  can  never  have  a 
balanced  budget  or  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures If  we  vote  In  favor  of  all  spending  bills. 

OUT  or  THX   PAST 

If  I  were  to  try  and  read,  much  less  an- 
swer, all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  busi- 
ness. I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how— the 
very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing 
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10  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  Is  said  against  me  won't 
amount  to  anything.  If  it  brings  me  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would 
make  no  difference. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

COSRECT    ADDRESS? 

Many  new  names  have  been  added  re- 
cently to  our  newsletter  list  and  we  would 
like  to  avoid  duplication  and  have  the  names 
and  addresses  as  accurate  as  possible.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  that  your  mailing  Is  Inac- 
curate in  any  respect,  please  return  the 
address  label  with  the  correction  to  our  office. 


OUTSTANDING  ALABAMA 
FOOTBALL  PLAYER 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
nights  ago  It  was  my  honor  to  attend  a 
banquet  at  Saks  High  School,  Calhoun 
County,  Ala.,  honoring  a  very  fine  ath- 
lete, Boyce  Callahan.  Boyce  competed  in 
high  school  football  at  Saks  and  gi-ad- 
uated  with  outstanding  credentials,  ex- 
cept that  he  wa,s  labeled  as  being  phvsi- 
cally  small  and  for  this  reason  most  col- 
lege scouts  said  he  was  too  small  to  make 
it  in  college  football. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Jackson- 
ville State  University  recognized  his  abil- 
ity and  decided  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  their  football  team  and  it  is  lucky 
for  them  they  did.  In  Boyce's  college 
football  career  he  was  conference  rush- 
ing champ  4  years  straight;  All- Alabama 
Small  CoUege,  All-NAIA  District  27.  and 
All-Gulf  South  Conference  his  last  3 
years  and  Little  All-America  in  the  NAIA 
and  Associated  Press  polls  his  junior  and 
senior  years  and  this  Is  just  to  mention 
a  few  of  his  honors. 

Apparently,  when  Boyce  was  in  high 
school  all  those  college  scouts  could  see 
was  a  5 -foot,  9-lnch  high  school  senior 
who  weighed  160  pounds  when  dressed 
in  a  wet  sweat  suit.  They  failed  to  look 
Inside  a  young  man  to  find  the  determi- 
nation and  desire  that  makes  a  great 
football  player. 

Boyce  came  to  Jacksonville  to  play  and 
play  he  did  and  all  the  while  when 
Boyce  was  bursting  through  those  holes 
on  his  way  to  gaining  more  than  4,000 
yards  many  of  those  same  scouts  were 
eating  their  words. 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone,  president  of  Jack- 
sonville State,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
university  community  camiot  say  enough 
good  things  about  this  outstanding  young 
man,  not  only  as  an  athlete  but  as  a 
person  too.  In  fact,  they  paid  him  the 
highest  tribute  anyone  can  give  to  an 
athlete  by  retiring  his  number  33. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Boyce  Callahan  was  a 
respected  football  player  but  even  more 
important,  he  is  a  respected  person  and 
friend  to  many  in  Calhoim  County.  With 
aa  due  respect.  I  would  like  to  enter  Into 
me  Record  two  articles,  one  from  the 
Birmingham  News  and  the  other  from 
the  Anniston  Star,  that  discuss  Boyce 
Callahan's  achievements  and  I  hope  that 
each  Member  of  Congress  takes  notice 
M  his  outstanding  record: 
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(From  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  Feb.  3,  1974] 

■'Callahan  Day"  Ends.  Boyce  Reaps 

Honors 

It  was  one  of  those  night's  every  boy 
dreams  of. 

And  it  was  quite  a  night  Saturday  night  at 
Saks  High  School. 

For  Boyce  Callahan. 

The  "Little  All-America"  and  Jacksonville 
State  University  running  back  and  former 
Saks  football  great  reaped  just  about  every 
award  that  could  be  reaped  by  a  deserving 
young  man. 

After  all,  It  was  "Boyce  Callahan  Day"  in 
Calhoun  County  and  even  for  the  State  of 
Alabama,  so  proclaimed  by  Gov.  Georee  C 
Wallace. 

But  Wallace's  proclamation  was  Just  Icing 
on  a  cake  spiced  with  telegrams  from  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  football  coaches  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

People  like  Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  State 
Sen.  Fred  Ray  Lybrand  and  Representatives 
Ray  Burgees  and  Donald  Stewart  were  among 
the  VIP's.  ^ 

So  was  Jacksonville  State's  President,  Dr. 
Ernest  Stone  and  JSU's  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Hugh  Merrill. 

And  the  list  went  on. 

Callahan's  high  school  football  coach  Jack 
Stewart,  attended  along  with  Jax  State  head 
football  man.  Charlie  Pell  and  offensive 
backlield  coach,  Clarkle  Mayfleld. 

"Callahan  Day"  got  off  to  a  roaring  begin- 
ning Saturday  morning  with  a  reception  at 
Saks,  followed  by  a  "smoker"  at  the  JSU  locker 
room. 

Then  came  the  main  attraction,  a  gigantic 
banquet  honoring  the  5-9,  160  pound  brown- 
haired  halfback. 

Nichols  helped  to  get  the  praise  going. 

"I'm  proud  to  be  here  to  join  you  In  honor- 
ing a  very  fine  man.  I'm  pleased  and  privi- 
leged and  honored  to  be  here  on  your  night," 
he  said. 

Before  a  highlight  could  be  noted.  Stone 
surprised  no  one  by  announcing  that  No.  33, 
Callahan's  jersey  number  while  at  Jax  the 
past  four  years,  would  be  retired. 

Callahan  received  another  honor,  "Little 
All-America"  style,  when  Anniston  Star 
Sports  Editor  George  Smith  presented  him 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  NAIA  first- 
team  plaque. 

Norman  Cole,  president  of  the  Saks  Athletic 
Club,  also  was  on  the  end  of  the  awards 
presentations  when  he  gave  Callahan  a  check 
for  $2,050. 

But  with  all  those  honors.  It  was  Callahan's 
former  playing  mate,  Phil  Murphy,  dtirlng 
his  elementary.  Junior  high  and  varsity  years 
that  prompted  the  crowd  to  go  wild. 

Murphy,  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  Crimson  Tide  footbaU  team,  did 
some  reminiscing  of  yesteryear.  He  received 
a  standing  ovation. 

Then  Stewart  did  sofne  talking. 

"Boyce  Callahan  Is  not  only  a  super  foot- 
ball player,  but  a  super  person.  I  think  he 
stands  for  everything  an  athlete  should 
stand  for. 

"The  best  thing  I  can  say  about  Boyce  Is 
he's  still  the  same  person  he  Is  now  as  the 
time  I  first  met  him.  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  every  athlete  who  ever  wore  the  Red  and 
White  (Saks  school  color) .  There  Is  no  way 
we  can  measure  the  contributions  made  by 
Boyce  Callahan  to  Saks  High  School  and  to 
our  community." 

Presentations  were  again  made.  One  by 
Doug  Crow  another  former  teammate  of  Cal- 
lahan, who,  on  behalf  of  the  coaches  and 
players  of  the  1969  Saks  footbaU  team,  hon- 
ored the  Jax  great  with  an  award. 

Boyd  Vaughn  presented  Callahan  with  a 
scrapbook  of  his  playing  days  while  at  Saks 
and  Jax  State.  The  award  was  In  the  behalf 
of  the  community  of  Calhoun  County. 

"When  a  boy  comes  along  like  Boyce  Cal- 
lahan, he  kindles  a  spirit  In  aU  of  us,"  P»U 
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said  near  the  end  of  the  banquet.  He's  great. 

great  young  man." 

But  more  than  that,  Callahan's  offensive 
coach,  Clarke  Mayfleld,  will  tell  you.  "He's 
a  great  football  player,  but  he's  also  a  great 
leader." 

(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  3,  1974] 

Boyce's  Night— TRBBtnrs  Pora  in  From  An, 

Over  United  States 

(By  Jimmy  Bryan) 

Boyce  Callahan  had  manv  nights  of  mag- 
nificence playing  football  at  Saks  High  School 
and  Jacksonville  State  Unlversltv,  but  none 
will  stand  out  more  vividly  in  his  mind  than 
the  night  his  friends  and  neighbors  pitched 
for  him  In  the  Anniston  suburb  of  Saks 
Saturciay  ...  it  was  a  genuine  out-pouring 
of  affection  for  the  5-9,  160-pour.d  tailtack 
who  gained  over  4,200  yards  in  36  Jacksonville 
State  games  .  .  .  they  filled  the  cafeteria  at 
Saks  High  School,  and  watched  again  the 
magic  of  Boyce  Callahan  with  a  fcxraball  un- 
der his  arm  .  .  .  highUghLs  of  his  career  at 
Saks  and  Jacksonville  were  shown  on  special 
films  put  together  by  Saks  High  and  Jax 
State  coaches. 

There  was  a  letter  from  President  Richard 
Nixon,  from  Paul  Bryant  and  Ralph  Jordan 
.  .  .  from  Gov.  George  Wallace  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Jere  Beasley  .  .  .  Stewart  and  Jax  coaches 
Charley  PeU  and  Clarky  Maygeld  had  parts 
on  the  program  .  .  .  Pell  announced  that 
Boyce's  No.  33  Gamecock  jersey  would  never 
be  worn  again  ...  33  was  retired  ...  a  size- 
able cash  gift,  which  would  have  bought  an 
automobile,  was  handed  the  big  Uttle  man 
...  all  In  all,  it  was  some  evening. 


SHOULD  THE  PRICE  FOR  DETENTE 
BE  RAISED? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  the  United  States  has  come  off 
second  best. 

I  think  that  Is  true  of  the  grain  sale, 
the  settlement  of  the  Russian  debt  and 
the  SALT  agreement  on  limitation  of 
strategic  arms. 

It  is  imperative.  I  believe,  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  take  a 
firmer  stance  and  •win  more  concessions 
in  bargaining  with  the  Russians.  A  re- 
laxation of  tensions  is  desirable,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  detente  in  which  all  the  ad- 
vantages flow  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
promising and  risky. 

In  the  newspapers  of  February  21.  Col- 
immlst  Joseph  Kraft  wrote  that  imless 
the  United  States  raises  the  price  for 
detente,  imless  it  exacts  meaningful  con- 
cessions, support  for  the  policy  of 
detente  will  vanish  in  this  country. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kraft,  and  I  *feel  his 
analysis  of  the  present  relative  positions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  valuable  one. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
column.  "Should  the  Price  for  Detente 
be  Raised?"  be  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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SHOULD  THs  Price  for  D^ente  Be  Raised? 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  deportation  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn 
demonstratea  how  difficult  It  Is  to  nurse  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  civilized  political  re- 
gime. The  mellowing  of  Soviet  power  Is  not 
going  to  be  achieved  by  the  mere  force  of 
economic  modernization,  nor  by  contact  with 
the  West  and  discreet  diplomatic  hints. 

An  all-court  press,  largely  by  the  United 
states,  Is  required.  By  the  willful  provocation 
which  led  to  his  expulsion,  Solzhenltsyn  has 
asXed  whether  we  m  the  West  care  enough 
about  peace  and  freedom  to  go  the  distance^ 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Soviet  regime. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  By  re- 
peated and  well-publicized  acts  of  defiance, 
Solzhenltsyn  asked  for  trouble. 

He  probably  could  have  gone  on  writing 
the  powerful  novels  which  won  him  the  Nobel 
prize.  But  that  wasn't  enough.  He  wrote 
The  Gulag  Archipelago,  an  account  of  the 
Soviet  prison  system  as  It  operated  under 
Stalin  which  named  names.  He  published 
It  In  the  West  with  Indications  that  there 
was  more  to  come  Lf  he  were  arrested. 

As  the  police  closed  In,  he  kept  Western 
reporters  abreast  at  every  turn.  Twice  he 
refused  a  summons  from  the  secret  police, 
and  twice  he  let  reporters  In  Moscow  know 
about  It.  The  conmaent  he  made  the  day 
before  his  expulsion  was  a  particularly  sharp 
Challenge  to  the  regime.  He  refused  a  sum- 
mons because  of  what  he  called  "a  situation 
of  general  illegality"  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  his  behavior  poses  a  problem.  Why  did 
Solzhenltsyn  ask  for  It?  What  was  he  trying 
'»o  prove? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  achievement  of 
party  Eecretary  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev Is  on  the  way  to  solving  the  problem 
of  achieving  economic  progress  without 
abandoning  the  Iron  control  of  the  Bolshevik 
system.  His  method  Is  what  we  call  detente — 
the  easing  of  tensions  with  the  West. 

By  a  controlled  flow  of  Western  goods  and 
technology  and  capital.  Russia  keeps  moving 
forward.  The  standard  of  living  has  slowly 
Improved.  The  frontiers  of  knowledge  are  ex- 
plored. Television  sets,  automobiles  and  com- 
puters become  part  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Because  this  forward  motion  Is  achieved 
largely  by  borrowing  the  fruits  of  Western 
initiative  and  invention,  the  party  main- 
tains Its  supremacy  and  the  military  retains 
its  all-powerful  grip  on  Soviet  resources.  To 
be  sure,  in  return  for  Its  credits  and  tech- 
nological assistance,  the  West  does  ask  a 
price.  Under  prodding  from  the  United 
States,  the  .Soviet  Union  has  lifted — a  little — 
the  barriers  to  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel. 

But  political  change  Is  not  set  In  motion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dissidents,  who  advo- 
cate real  chance  are  sent  off  one  by  one  to 
the  prison  camps  of  Siberia,  or  to  various 
asylums,  or  Into  exile. 

Against  this  background  the  logic  of  de- 
liberately needling  the  regime,  of  trying  to 
force  a  confrontation,  becomes  clear.  Solz- 
henltsyn, like  the  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov, 
decided  that  It  Is  no  longer  feasible  to  try 
to  work  within  the  system  for  reform.  By 
courttag  trouble,  and  finally  achieving  It. 
Solzhenltsyn  was  signaling  desperately  to  the 
West. 

He  was  telling  us  thut  we  should  ask  far 
more  than  we  have  In  return  for  our  capital 
and  technology.  He  was  asking  us  to  Insist 
on  more  changes  In  Russia,  and  more  basic 
changes,  as  a  price  for  Soviet  entry  to  the 
advanced  world.  He  was  making  the  case 
that  If  the  West  cracks  down  bard  now, 
Brezhnev  will  yield — not  be  forced  to  give 
way  to  a  new  set  of  hard-liners. 

My  own  sense  Is  that  Solzhenltsyn  is  right. 
It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  United 
States  should  raise  the  price  for  detente.  It 
Is  not  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union  merely 
to  let  out  several  thousand  Jews  through 
the  backdoor.  If  the  Russians  want  to  be 
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part  of  the  developed  world,  then  they  are 
gomg  to  have  to  bahcvve  like  an  advanced 
country.  That  means,  at  a  minimum,  whit- 
tling down  the  mlUtexy  occupation  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  allowing  the  basic  freedoms 
which  one  of  the  greatest  writers  In  the 
world  needs  to  continue  his  work. 

Up  to  now.  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  could  make  the 
case  for  moving  dlboreetly  for  an  easing  of 
the  Soviet  regime  in  the  context  of  detente. 
Now  the  weakness  of  that  quiet  approach 
is  clear.  If  they  don't  press  Moscow  In  a 
more  open  manner  it  will  be  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that,  where  matters  of  liberty 
and  morality  are  concerned,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  have  a  high  threshold 
of  pain.  If  nothing  else,  they  wUl  forfeit  the 
American  constituency  for  detente  which  Is 
already  breaking  up.  [ 


DANGEROUS  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 
FACES  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BOTT.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  I  have  put  so  many  of  Hobart 
Rowen's  columns  on  economic  matters  in 
the  Congressional  Record  that  I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  a  press  agent.  But  the 
one  which  follows  represents  such  a  high 
standard  of  reporting  of  key  develop- 
ments in  the  complicated,  imusual  and 
terribly  dangerous  economic  situation 
which  confronts  the  United  States  and  in 
fact  the  world  that  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  column  and  the  situation  It 
describes.  It  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  March  3,  1974. 
Growing  Economic  Orisis  Splits  U.S.  Policy 

MAK£RS 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Just  as  administration  officials  are  squab- 
bling over  the  real  dimensions  of  the  energy 
crisis,  Federal  Reserve  Board  officials  are  di- 
vided on  the  right  strategy  to  cope  with  a 
growing  economic  crlsi.?. 

The  economic  issua  is  dramatized  by  a  new 
assessment  of  the  outlook  made  at  meetings 
of  key  Nixon  administration  men  last  week, 
at  which  It  was  concluded  that  the  downturn 
in  real  gross  national  product  for  the  first 
quarter  could  be  over  3  per  cent,  and  possibly 
as  much  as  4  per  cent. 

That  much  of  a  negative  growth  result — 
the  first  stage  of  a  recession — would  be  more 
serious  than  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of 
1974.  The  government's  first  forecast  of  the 
quarter-by-quarter  projections — still  unpub- 
lished— is  understood  to  have  put  the  first 
quarter  real  growth  fl^re  at  about  a  minus 
2  per  cent. 

But  two  things  have  changed  the  picture. 
First,  the  worst  inflation  rates  since  World 
War  I  have  cut  deeply  Into  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  Harvard  Professor  Otto  Eck- 
stein, who  Is  forecasting  a  4.2  per  cent  drop 
in  real  GNP  for  the  first  quarter,  points  out 
that  the  January  price  hikes  (37  per  cent 
for  the  wholesale  price  index,  12.2  per  cent 
for  the  consumer  index)  "are  a  menace  to 
prosperity." 

Second,  the  public  antipathy  to  gasoline- 
consuming  big  cars  has  run  deep.  The  drop 
In  that  part  of  the  economy  dependent  on 
autos  apparently  will  range  between  16  and 
20  per  cent  In  real  terms  for  the  first  quarter. 

Personal  Income  dropped  by  $4  billion  to 
January,  an  extraordinary  decline.  Even  if 
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February  and  March  show  some  Improve- 
ment,  this  slide,  combined  with  skyrocketing 
prices,  means  that  real  Income  Is  so  far  off 
that  consumer  buying  power  could  be  weak 
for  the  rest  of  the  yeftf . 

"From  the  potot  of  view  of  the  consumer  " 
says  Michael  Evans  of  Chase  Econometric 
Associates,  "this  Is  the  worst  news  In  almost 
40  years." 

The  one  small  note  of  cheer  Is  the  McQraw 
Hill  survey  Indicating  a  big  Jump  m  business 
plans  for  capital  Investment.  But  whether 
Industry  wiU  actuaUy  achieve  the  projected 
18  per  cent  In  capital  outlays  remains  to  be 
seen. 

With  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  there  Is 
a  weu-deflined  mmorlty  that  thinks  the  time 
has  already  arrived  to  move  directly  to  bol- 
ster the  weakening  economy.  But  they  have 
not  yet  won  the  most  Influential  member 
of  that  board.  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums, 
to  their  point  of  view. 

The  board  minority  are  ready  right  now 
for  an  additional  stimulus  from  government 
spending.  At  least  one  Is  also  In  favor  of 
Democratic  suggestions  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
a  tax  cut.  And  the  minority — which  at  vari- 
ous times  mcludes  as  many  as  three  of  the 
seven-man  board — would  favor  a  substantial 
easing  of  the  Fed's  montetary  posture  If  the 
first-quarter  figures  when  published  later 
this  month  actually  show  the  ktod  of  stag- 
gering result  outlined  above. 

Chairman  Burns,  however,  feels  strongly 
that  the  overwhelming  economic  problem  at 
the  moment  is  the  threat  of  what  he  calls 
"Latin -American- type"  Inflation,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  It  Is  to  follow  a 
period  of  relative  austerity  for  "several" 
months. 

"The  current  economic  slowdown,"  Bums 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
week,  "does  not  appear  to  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  typical  business  recession." 
Therefore,  he  argued,  the  traditional  easier- 
money  policy  that  might  be  used  to  stimulate 
demand  is  not  the  right  policy  now. 

But  the  board  minority  aren't  so  sure  that 
supply  constraint,  rather  than  demand,  is 
still  the  main  problem,  "This  Is  fast  becom- 
ing a  downturn  triggered  by  weakness  on  the 
demand  side,"  says  a  well-informed  source, 
"and  this  Is  the  Issue  that  could  cause  some 
hot  arguments  Inside  the  board." 

In  the  Fed's  Open  Market  Committee — the 
over-all  policy-making  body  which  Includes 
presidents  of  the  regional  Reserve  Banks- 
Burns  has  enormous  prestige  and  sway.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  CMC  would  move  to  a 
significant  easing  of  policy  until  Burns  has 
made  up  his  own  mind  that  the  time  Is  ripe. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  for  the 
moment  shares  Bums'  disapproval  of  sub- 
stantial acceleration  of  government  spend- 
ing. He  Is  placing  his  bets  on  a  mid-year  up- 
turn—give or  take  a  few  months — a  better 
flow  of  oil  and  a  more  or  less  natural  break 
In  speculative  commodity  prices. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  crisis  has  pitted 
Federal  Energy  Office  boss  William  E.  Simon 
against  the  free-market  contingent  which 
wants  to  let  prices — rather  than  allocation 
orders  or  rationing — handling  the  situation. 
Ranged  against  Simon  are  Office  or  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  Roy  Ash  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein.  Even 
Shultz,  who  works  closely  with  and  admires 
Simon  privately,  has  doubts  about  how  long 
the  allocation  program  should  be  kept  going. 

Ash  and  Stein  are  more  direct.  Ash  says 
the  shortage  will  be  over  In  a  matter  of 
months.  Stein,  In  an  off-the-cuff  speech 
Wednesday  night  to  the  National  Economists 
Club  here,  pointedly  blamed  the  mess  on 
government  allocation  and  price  regulations. 

"People  (on  gas  lines)  are  now  paying  In 
time  for  the  uncertainty,"  Steln  said.  "If 
they  knew  they  could  get  gas  at  80  cents  a 
gallon,  there  wouldn't  be  the  lines." 

But  the  free -market  formula  for  easing  the 
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oil  problem  would  of  course  add  to  existing 
inflationary  pressures. 

The  worst  part  of  the  situation  Is  growing 
fear  In  the  nation  that  the  government  has 
BO  plan  to  cope  with  the  general  deteriora- 
tion of  economic  prospects. 

Burns'  warnings  of  the  consequences  of 
"double-digit"  Inflation  are  impressive,  and 
jie  is  Ustened  to  with  the  greatest  respect  on 
the  Hill  and  by  the  members  of  his  board, 
even  when  they  don't  fully  agree  with  him. 
But  the  mild  recession  he  seems  to  be  advo- 
catmg  wasn't  a  cure  for  inflation  or  high 
wage  demands  In  1970.  Would  it  be  any  more 
useful  now? 

There  is  a  sense  among  many  people  that 
the  nation  Is  drifting  Into  an  economic 
morass  without  leadership,  that  President 
Nixon's  only  solution  to  Inflation  sounds — 
strangely — like  letting  prices  rise  even 
farther.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
makes  the  same  old  worn-out  promises  of 
better  food  supplies  and  lower  prices 

A  government  economist  confides — I 
thought  more  hopefully  than  assuredly — that 
If  there  Is  a  minus  4  per  cent  real  growth 
number  for  the  first  quarter.  It  will  surely 
be  the  worst  quarter  of  the  year.  "I  never 
heard  of  a  recession  in  the  middle  of  a  capital 
goods  boom,"  he  says. 

But  Arthur  Biu-ns  himself  more  than  once 
has  told  his  students  (and  fellow  board  mem- 
bers) that  once  an  economic  slide  of  this 
sort  gets  under  way,  no  one  knows  how  far 
it  WiU  go. 


A  TRUE  WINNER 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  with  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  some  wisdom 
that  comes — not  from  the  intellect  of 
presumptive  statement  or  the  accumulate 
knowledge  of  philosophy — but  from  the 
heart  of  youth. 

It  is  the  winning  entry  in  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  held  in  my  district 
to  Louisiana,  and  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  anvone  wishing  to  find  hope  amid 
the  political  chaos  that  seems  ready  to 
engulf  us  all  in  the  aftermath  of  1973. 
The  ^vTiter  is  T^Ta  Patterson  of  Lake 
Charles,  La„  and  I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  she  has  written,  except  my  thanks 
and  the  appreciation  of  all  people  who 
love  truth,  honesty,  loyalty  and  under- 
standing of  what  America  Is  all  about. 
The  winning  entry  follows: 

Mt  Responsibilitt  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Tyra  Patterson) 
According  to  the  dictionary  a  citizen  Is  a 
native   or    naturalized    person    owing    alle- 
giance to  and  entitled  to  protection  from  a 
government. 

We  have  often  heard  the  well  known  ex- 
pression "for  God  and  country".  We  notice 
that  God  comes  first.  In  fulfilling  my 
»Ueglance  to  my  country  my  primary  duty 
l«  toward  God.  In  fact,  we  should  all  be- 
lieve In  Him  and  foUow  the  precepts  of 
toe  Bible.  A  study  of  past  history  reveals 
mat  countries  that  have  been  based  on 
Christian  principles  have  survived  the  long- 
est and  had  the  happiest  citizens.  By  the 
wms  token,  as  countries  lost  their  prin- 
ciples, they  fell.  God  protects  the  nations 
»na  their  citizens  where  He  Is  respected  and 
obeyed.  This  allegiance  to  God  must  be  In- 
QWdual  and  collective.  I  personally  must 
obey  God's  laws. 
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My  next  duty  to  my  country  Is  to  prepare 
myself  as  a  responsible  citizen;  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  lifetime  Job.  First,  I  must 
study  past  history  as  well  as  present  his- 
tory In  order  to  be  Informed  historically. 
Second,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  must  study 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
know  the  freedoms  It  guarantees  and  the 
responsibilities  It  sets  forth,  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  citizens.  For,  as  a  citizen,  It  Is 
my  duty  to  preserve  and  follow  the  Consti- 
tution our  forefathers  had  the  marvelous 
foresight  and  brilliance  to  prepare  for  gov- 
erning this  Republic.  They  were  Christians 
and  based  the  Constitution  on  Christian 
principles. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  without  a  doubt  the  best  blue- 
print for  a  representative  republic  that  has 
ever  been  devised  by  men.  If  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  have  Integrity  and 
imderstand  the  Constitution,  It  will  serve 
us  many  hundreds  of  years.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  our  officials  do  not  have  the  Integrity 
to  uphold  It,  no  written  constitution  can 
guarantee  us  our  freedoms  and  good  gov- 
ernment. Third,  a  good  citizen  becomes  In- 
formed and  Informs  others  about  current 
erents  and  Important  Issues  facing  the 
country.  By  fulfilling  my  responsibility  of 
being  Informed,  I  axa  preparing  myself  for 
another  Important  responsibility,  that  of 
Intelligent  voting. 

Citizens  should  not  vote  for  the  mere  sake 
of  voting.  Therefore,  I  must  be  well-informed 
on  the  particular  issue  or  candidate  and 
must  use  the  Information  I  have  gained  to 
vote  for  the  good  of  the  Republic.  For  what 
good  Is  It  If  people  vote  for  someone  or  some- 
thing they  know  nothing  at  all  a'bout?  If 
that  Is  the  case,  we  have  not  accepted  nor 
fulfilled  our  whole  responsibility.  Suppose 
we  unwarily  vote  for  someone  or  something 
which  Is  corrupting  our  freedoms.  Is  It  not 
better  to  not  vote  at  all  than  to  vote  with- 
out even  attempting  to  Investigate  the 
Issue?  As  a  citizen  I  must  not  flounder  In 
Ignorance,  but  seek  truth  and  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  less;  nor  should  I  be  lazy  and  let 
only  the  minority  rule.  We  should  all  voice 
our  views,  putting,  of  course,  the  good  of 
the  Republic  before  personal  gain  or  sec- 
tional favoritism. 

I  must  use  my  Influence  as  a  citizen  by 
promoting  projects,  ideas,  and  legislation 
that  are  good  for  our  country.  I  must  express 
my  views  and  take  the  time  to  write  gov- 
ernment officials  and  voice  my  views.  For  a 
government  to  be  responsive  to  Its  citizens. 
It  must  know  their  thoughts  and  Ideas.  A 
saying  in  common  tise  Is  "Your  Influence 
counts,  u!!e  It!"  That  Is  an  admonition 
worthy  of  repetition. 

In  the  future  when  I  have  children  of 
my  own,  it  Is  my  duty  to  teach  my  children 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  toward 
preserving  freedom  so  they  might  begin  pre- 
paring for  good  citizenship.  Only  In  this  way 
will  freedom  last  for  our  future  generations. 
Freedom  doesn't  come  easy  and  never  has, 
but  we  must  not  shirk  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  because  freedom  is  our  most 
prized  possession. 


GEORGE  B.  COLLINS,  OIL  ATTOR- 
NEY, OFFERS  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'^ES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  industry, 
manufacturing,  retail  business,  and  all 
segments  of  our  economy,  including 
truck  operators  and  motorists  of  all  de- 
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scriptions,  are  undergoing  a  partial 
paralysis  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  endured  by  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  last  week  enacted  an 
energ>'  bill  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reflecting 
the  minds  of  their  constituents,  hopes 
will  eventually  bring  about  sufficient 
supplies  of  energj-  fuel  at  normal  prices. 
Many  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  the  energy 
bill  were  made  by  Members  of  Congress, 
most  of  whom  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  the  oil  conglomerates'  failing 
to  provide  sufficient  exploration  for  oil 
over  the  years.  It  was  almost  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  big  oil  operators 
had  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Middle  East  for  our  energy  sources. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  who  has  many  years  of  ex- 
perience   representing    oil    companies, 
George  B.  CoUins  of  the  firm  of  Collins 
Si  Collins,   Wichita,   Kans.,   setting  out 
some  practical  recommendations  which 
might  help  solve  our  energy  difficulties. 
Collins  &  Collins, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  February  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Ray  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ray:  As  you  know,  I  have  represented 
major  and  Independent  oil  producers  for  over 
forty  years  and  have  had  personal  interests 
in  petroleum  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Ireland  for  more  than  flfteen  years.  Pursuant 
to  your  request  of  the  other  evening  for  some 
suggestions  as  to  solving  the  energy  crisis,  I 
have  the  following  to  offer: 

Depletion :  This  rule  has  caused  the  escape 
of  taxes  on  billions  of  dollars  of  oil  and  gas 
Income  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  have 
never  spent  a  penny  In  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion. Many  of  these  are  owners  of  farms, 
ranches,  plantations,  as  well  as  railroads  and 
other  large  corporations  with  huge  landhold- 
Ings.  The  law  should  be  changed  to  permit 
the  depletion  allowance  to  be  taken  only  to 
the  extent  that  a  corresponding  expenditure 
In  exploration  has  been  made.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  saving  has  been  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  large  Integrated  oil  companies, 
much  of  their  production  having  been  ob- 
tained through  the  purchase  of  the  produc- 
ing properties  from  Independents  who  were 
forced  to  sell  their  properties  due  to  the  low 
price  of  oil  and  gas.  These  companies  find 
It  cheaper  to  let  the  Independents  run  the 
risks  of  finding  production  and  then  pur- 
chasing It.  This  has  happened  In  dozens  of 
cases  to  my  knowledge  In  the  Mid  Continent 
field.  The  Inoome  tax  returns  would  contain 
this  Information  and  administration  can 
thereby  be  accomplished  without  any  added 
expense  to  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

However,  the  Implementation  of  the  fore- 
going would  not  have  either  Immediate  or  far 
reaching  enough  effects  to  correct  the  energy 
crisis  without  meeting  the  next  item  which 
Is  most  critical. 

Crude  oil  prices:  The  Independent  pro- 
ducer of  oil  and  gas  who  It  Is  recognized  Is 
responsible  for  finding  B0%  of  the  crude  oil 
supplies  In  the  United  States,  has  been  vir- 
tually removed  from  the  scene  due  to  the  low 
crude  oil  prices.  The  disastrous  effects  of 
low  prices  for  farm  products  In  the  30's 
caused  an  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  from  the  farm  The  50's  caused  a 
similar  exodus  of  Independent  oil  producer* 
due  to  low  prices  for  their  product.  The  oU 
producer  and  the  wheat  and  com  producers 
are  akin  m  that  the  price  of  their  product  la 
fixed  by  others.  Rotary  rigs  operated  In  Kan- 
sas went  from  a  high  of  200,  15  years  ago. 
to  20,  but  have  now  increased  to  about  SO 
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du»  to  the  Increase  In  crude  prices  despite 
the  shortage  of  drilling  rigs  and  casing. 
Traditionally  oil  field  workers  have  been 
among  the  best  paid  In  the  nation  and  de- 
servedly BO.  because  their  high  risk  and  skill- 
ed work  Is  around  the  clock  In  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  away  from  their  homes.  The 
transportation  and  refinery  workers  who  de- 
pend upon  the  supplies  of  crude  oil  for  their 
]obs  are  likewise  highly  paid  as  befits  their 
skilled  and  hazardovis  occupation. 

The  oil  shortage  can  be  met  with  adequate 
prices  to  meet  sky-rocketing  costa  and  I  trust 
Congress  will  recognize  that  If  crude  prices 
are  to  be  shaved  that  It  be  done  with  a  deli- 
cate touch  or  It  wUl  silt  the  throat  of  the 
independent  producer. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorgx  B.  Collins. 


RUNNING  OUT  OP  WHEAT? 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  more  than  a  rhetorical  Interest 
in  the  much  discussed  wheat  situation 
will  do  well  to  read  the  following  article 
which  was  published  In  the  March  1, 
1974,  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  engsige  In 
further  rhetoric,  but  to  set  the  record 
straight.  In  this  regard,  the  article  speaks 
very  well  for  itself: 

RxTNNiNO  Otrr  or  Whbai? 

The  American  Bakers  Association  Is  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  noise,  predicting  the  nation  will 
run  out  of  wheat  for  a  few  weeks  this  spring 
and  there  wUl  be  a  "bread  blackout."  They 
know  how  to  hit  an  American  where  It  hurts, 
saying  that  unless  the  government  doesn't 
take  Immediate  action  this  wUl  also  mean 
"no  hambiu^er  buns,  no  rolls  for  hot  dogs  at 
the  ball  games,  no  bakery  snacks  for  chil- 
dren, no  birthday  cakes  and  no  pizza." 

By  all  that  Is  red,  white  and  blue,  we  fear- 
lessly predict  nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen. 
Cash  wheat  already  has  begun  to  slide  from 
a  stratospheric  $6.18  a  bushel  last  Tuesday, 
a  price  so  gaudy  that  It  wsis  attracting 
Canadian  wheat.  And  with  the  price  falling 
(It  hit  $5.59  yesterday)  and  a  new  crop 
coming  along  In  May,  foreign  buyers  may  be 
unloading  some  of  the  whopping  480  million 
bushels  they  have  under  contract  but  haven't 
used.  It  takes  only  23  million  bushels  to 
keep  this  country  at  least  In  bread  for  a 
month. 

What  the  worriers  seems  to  forget  Is  that 
the  price  of  wheat,  unlike  the  price  of  oil, 
Is  not  being  controlled  by  the  government. 
By  bidding  up  the  price.  Americans  can  not 
only  puU  In  wheat  from  Canada.  They  can 
also  buy  back  wheat  from  the  1973-74  crop 
that  has  been  sold  for  export  but  which  has 
not  yet  left  our  shores.  In  effect  we  have 
already  repurchased  37  million  bushels  from 
the  Russians  when  they  agreed  to  defer  re- 
ceipt of  current-crop  wheat  until  the  new 
crop  comes  In.  They  bought  low.  sold  high, 
and  contracted  to  buy  back  through  the  fu- 
tures market  at  a  lower  price.  Ah,  capitalism. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  complacent  In  the  face  of  the  hor- 
rors being  projected  by  the  millers  and 
bakers.  It  knows  that  of  that  480  million 
bushels  sold  for  export  but  still  sitting 
•round,  131.8  million  bushels  are  ticketed 
tor  "unknown  destinations."  Its  experience  a 
year  ago  with  Its  new  export  monitoring  sys- 
tecn  Indicates  that  the  system  does  over- 
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state  exports.  Foreign  buyers  hedge  against 
anticipated  shortages  or  simply  take  specula- 
tive positions  at  attractive  prices.  Given  the 
short-term  world  grain  needs  and  the  high 
V.3.  prices,  it's  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  much  of  the  uiiknown-destlnatlou  ex- 
port wheat,  and  even  some  of  the  known- 
destination  wheat,  will  never  leave  the 
country. 

Then  too,  the  vision  of  scarcity  painted  by 
the  bakers  relies  on  the  Juggling  of  numbers 
in  a  "statistical  year."  But  farmers  don't 
plant  and  harvest  in  a  statistical  year.  Wheat 
from  the  old  crop  doesn't  have  to  last  until 
July  1  because  a  few  hundred  million  bushels 
of  the  new  crop  will  be  rolling  Into  the 
supply  stream  in  May.  About  the  only  thing 
that  can  prevent  this  at  this  point  Is  drought 
and  plague  In  Texas. 

What  really  seems  to  be  the  problem  with 
the  mlUera  and  bakers  Is  that  for  the  first 
time  In  decades  they're  having  to  deal  In  a 
free  market  in  wheat.  Always  before,  they 
could  get  by  on  skimpy  Inventories  because 
Uncle  Sam.  through  t:,e  taxpayer-financed 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  i=at  on  moun- 
tains of  wheat  that  was  always  available  at 
s  moment's  notice,  at  a  price.  Now,  they 
either  have  to  carry  inventory  or  develop 
fancy  lines  of  credit  so  they  can  buy  In  the 
forward  market.  Many  have,  and  are  covered. 
Those  that  haven't  are  learning  fast,  and 
we'll  venture  another  fearless  prediction 
that  they  won't  be  caught  short  a  year  from 
now. 

The  only  thing  that  baffles  us  Is  what 
the  bakers  hope  to  gain  by  pumping  up 
scarcity  horrors,  which  can  only  put  upward 
pressures  on  prices.  Those  who  have  cleverly 
covered  themselves  In  the  forward  market 
would  seem  to  have  most  to  gain  competi- 
tively speaking,  by  putting  up  prices.  Those 
who  haven't  covered  themselves  would  be 
better  spreading  wild  stories  of  a  huge  wheat 
glut  come  spring. 

While  we're  confident  the  nation  will  not 
run  out  of  birthday  cakes  and  pizza  pies, 
we're  not  totally  unsympathetic  to  the  mill- 
ers and  bakers.  After  all,  they  were  squeezed 
as  unmercifully  as  any  sector  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  until  they  were  finally  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  soaring  raw-material 
costs  Into  the  prices  of  their  cakes  and  pies. 
But  having  learned  bo  recently  how  brutal 
government  intervention  In  the  economy  can 
be.  It  Is  troubling  that  they  should  now  be 
demanding  It  again,  i 
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FOOD  PRICES— WHY  SO  HIGH? 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is 
concerned  about  the  rising  cost  of  food, 
but  more  and  more  Americans  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  farmer.  Indeed,  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  efficient  sector  of  our 
entire  food  system. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appears  in  the 
March  1971  edition  of  Successful 
Farming  magazine.  It  is  written  by  their 
Washington  correspondent,  Fred  Bailey, 
Jr.  According  to  Mr.  Bailey,  it  Is  time  for 
the  food  industry  to  start  leveling  vsrith 
consumers.  Food  prices  are  too  high — and 
he  gives  his  analysis  of  the  reasons.  His 
comments  are  worth  reading: 


Washington   Report;    Edixorial   Viewfoikt 

(Here  Is  a  story  that.  untU  now,  no  one  in 
agrlcultxire  has  had  the  backbone  to  write 
It  is  written  by  Fred  BaUey.  Jr..  Successful 
Farming's  Washington  correspondent,  and 
bears  reading  closely  .  .  .  and  pondering,  if 
anyone  cares  to  respond,  we  are  always  gUd 
to  give  space  to  responsible  viewpoints.)— •me 
Editors. 

As  you  read  this,  a  lot  of  people  are  getting 
set  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  tell  the  con- 
sumers of  this  covmtry — as  though  they 
hadn't  heard  It  over  and  over  again  like  a 
broken  record — what  b  great  buy  food  Is.  The 
argument  has  mainly  been  that  "you  can 
afford  it,  so  quit  griping!"  This  has  been  the 
traditional  party  line  of  the  entire  food  Indus- 
try  and  as  farmers  we've  faithfully  followed  it 
llie  a  hound  behind  a  Jackrabblt.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer.  It's  high  time  we 
began  leveling  with  consumers  and  telling 
them  we  couldn't  agree  with  them  more- 
Food  prices  ore  too  high.  Because  they  are. 

Who's  responsible.  And  In  the  same  breath 
we  ought  to  tell  them  why  food  prices  are 
too  high,  so  If  they  want  to  yell  at  someone 
they'll  know  who  to  yell  at— namelv  those 
segments  of  our  food  system  that  are  really 
responsible  for  soaring  grocery  costs:  Labor 
unions  whose  featherbeddlng'and  excessive 
wage  demands  have  been  a  mafcr  factor  in 
higher-cost  food;  a  rail  system  that  is  often 
Just  slightly  more  efficient  than  a  mule  train: 
a  maze  of  ridiculous  laws  and  regulations  by 
state  and  local  governments;  an  almost  total 
lack  of  uniformity  in  grades  and  standards; 
and  a  long  list  of  other  obstacles  which  stand 
In  the  way  of  consumers  getting  more  for 
their  food  dollars. 

As  the  most  efficient  sector  of  our  food  sys- 
tem (and  the  most  efficient  sector  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  economy,  for  that  matter),  we've 
been  apologists  for  shortcomings  in  the  rest 
of  the  system  for  much  too  long.  And  with 
each  new  bump  in  the  cost  of  living  curve, 
these  shortcomings  become  that  much  more 
difficult  to  apologize  for,  that  much  harder  to 
Justify  with  silly  statistics.  The  fact  Is.  we 
have  nothing  to  apologize  for.  nothing  that 
needs  to  be  jtistlfled.  Agriculture's  accom- 
plishments are  a  matter  of  record  and  most 
consumers  are  aware  of  them. 

Time  to  be  honest.  Yet  we  continue  to  be 
a  party  to  the  big  Us  that  everything's  just 
dandy  at  the  checkout  counter.  The  longer 
we  participate  In  this  deception,  the  more 
we  risk  Incurring  the  distrust  and  hostility 
of  our  best  friends :  The  American  consumers 
who  enjoy  and  pay  for  the  things  we  pro- 
duce. 

The  time  has  thus  arrived  to  assert  that 
we  don't  like  overpriced  food  one  bit  mere 
than  they  do.  After  all,  we  have  to  buy  back 
most  of  our  groceries  at  the  same  inflated 
prices  they  have  to  pay.  But  It's  not  Just 
that.  Much  more  worrisome  Is  the  fact  that 
when  consumers  finally  tire  of  being  gouged 
at  the  grocery  store,"  they'll  start  buying 
fewer  groceries. 

So  first  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  stop  par- 
roting the  party  line  about  how  cheap  food 
Is.  Our  customers  know  better.  Instead  we 
need  to  lay  out  the  kind  of  hard  facts  a  Na- 
tional Commission  oa  Productivity  came  up 
with,  but  In  some  cafies  decided  not  to  talk 
about,  when  It  took  a  close  look  at  produc- 
tivity In  the  food  Industry.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  clearly  points  a  finger  at  causes 
of  higher  food  prices.  From  this  and  other 
sources,  consider  the  following: 

Of  the  roughly  $750  the  average  American 
will  spend  for  food  at  and  away  from  home 
this  year,  farmers  will  get  only  about  $300. 
Fully  half  of  the  remainder— about  $225- 
wlU  go  to  pay  the  tab  for  labor.  During  the 
past  10  years,  labor  costs  In  the  food  Indus- 
try have  soared  a  staggering  80  Tc,  four  times 
faster  than  productivity. 

Or  let  them  look  at  specifics:  Substantial 
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money  could  be  saved  by  butchering  meat 
into  retaU  cuts  at  a  packing  plant  but  local 
butchers'  unions  won't  allow  It.  Costs  could 
be  cut  If  bread  and  milk  could  be  stacked 
on  the  grocery  shelf  by  store  clerks  Instead 
of  by  highly  paid  delivery  truck  drivers.  Fish 
would  be  cheaper  If  they  didn't  have  to  be 
caught  In  boats  built  in  union  boatyards. 
And  supermarket  expenses  could  be  reduced 
If  retail  clerks  weren't  so  obstinately  opposed 
to  automated  checkout  counters. 

Much  of  our  rail  transportation  makes 
molasses  seem  speedy.  It  takes  half  again 
longer,  and  In  some  cases  twice  as  long,  to 
move  perishable  food  from  the  West  to  the 
East  Coast  as  it  did  20  years  ago.  Instead 
of  more  refrigerated  cars  to  haul  food,  the 
railroads  today  own  less  than  one-third  as 
many  as  In  1968.  At  any  given  time,  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  90%  of  the  railroad  cars  In 
the  U.S.  are  standing  still,  empty.  One  re- 
sult: More  food  must  be  carried  by  trucks, 
driven  by  drivers  who  may  earn  $25,000 
annually. 

Or.e  more  fact  for  mediation:  Mainly  be- 
cause of  antl-backhaul  laws,  up  to  40%  of 
the  trucks  on  the  road  run  without  a  load. 
Cost:  $250  million. 

A  simple  Item  like  an  orange  is  handled 
17  separate  times  from  tree  to  table.  Apples 
are  packed  In  containers  of  40  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  none  of  which  fit  a  standard 
grocerj-  shipping  pallet.  The  8,000  most  com- 
mon items  In  a  food  warehouse  are  pack- 
aged In  2,650  different  sizes,  reducing  auto- 
mated handling. 

Federal,  state  and  local  regulations  add 
unnecessary  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  food.  A  single  change  by  a  single  state  In 
the  ingredients  required  to  be  listed  on 
sausage  labels  added  $75,000  a  year  to  con- 
sumer costs.  Absurdly  confusing  packaging 
and  Inspection  requirements  further  boost 
grocery  prices. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  complete  list.  It  Is 
barely  a  beginning.  But  Its  at  least  a  sample 
of  the  sort  of  things  someone  should  be  tell- 
ing consumers  about  who  Is  really  responsible 
for  the  exorbitant  cost  of  food.  Let's  stop 
trying  to  kid  our  customers. 


BURTON  K.  WHEELER,  THE  ECHO  OF 
AN   ERA 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Woody  West  of  the  Washington  Star 
News  wrote  a  tribute  to  former  Senator 
from  Montana,  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Sen- 
ator Wheeler's  services  to  his  State  and 
Nation  are  well  known  and  he  is  held  in 
high  regard  by  all  who  know  him.  Sena- 
tor Wheeler  is  firmly  established  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  in  our  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
comments  by  Mr.  West  about  Montana's 
great  Burton  K.  Wheeler: 
BcRTON  K.  Wheexek,  the  Echo  of  an  Eba 
(By  Woody  West) 

The  small  office  high  over  15th  Street  Is 
crowded  with  yesterday.  It  echoes,  when 
Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  begins  to  speak,  with 
the  fury  of  old  political  campaigns,  with  Is- 
sues that  shaped  the  present  with  the  dignity 
and  ugliness  renerated  In  the  contention  of 
conflicting  interests. 

Wheeler  will  be  92  this  month.  Except  for 
the  several  months  that  the  farmer  senator 
spends  In  Montana  each  year,  he  dally  Is  in 
his  office  at  the  law  firm  of  Wheeler  tc  Wheel- 
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er.  He  tolerates  the  Importunities  of  age  with 
the  Impatience  that  In  prime  years  he  visited 
upon  those  he  considered  malefactors. 

His  memory  ttimbles  the  luminous  names 
from  the  past  out  across  the  room — LaFol- 
lette,  Borah,  Lodge  and  Roosevelt,  and  on 
across  the  pages  of  American  history  that  he 
lived. 

In  the  years  since  Burton  Kendall  Wheeler 
took  his  seat  In  the  Senate  In  1923.  America 
has  been  trar^ormed  from  rural  to  urban, 
from  a  bulky  adolescent  groping  through 
the  tangles  of  International  affairs  to  a  giant 
among  nations;  from  a  country  sometimes 
arrogant  in  confidence  of  its  destiny  to  one 
that,  now,  often  dubts  Itself  and  Its  navi- 
gation. 

In  his  24  years  as  a  senator,  there  was  little 
of  major  Import  In  which  Wheeler  was  not 
Immersed — from  the  Tea  pot  Dome  scandal 
dogged  by  his  senior  collee.^ues  from  Mon- 
tana, Sen.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  to  the  Investi- 
gation of  Harry  M.  Daughtery's  Ohio  Gang; 
the  heady  days  of  the  New  Deal  and  Wheeler's 
opposition  to  FDR's  "court  packing"  plan  and 
the  brutal  debate  over  U.S.  entry  into  World 
War  II. 

Historians  Jonathan  Daniels  called  him  a 
"brass  knuckler  battler."  Wheeler  was  the  re- 
cipient of  less  complimentary  descriptions, 
spanning  the  political  spectrum — radical. 
Communist,  pro-German,  conservative,  Iso- 
lationist, He  bore  them  all  with  the  imper- 
turbability of  one  sure  of  his  footing. 

"They  said  I  was  an  Isolationist,"  he  re- 
flected the  other  day.  "but  only  to  the  extent 
that  I  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  When 
Japan  attacked.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  say 
we  had  to  lick  the  hell  out  of  them. 

"I  felt  that  if  we  hadn't  gotten  Into  it.  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  would  have  fought  It  out  until 
one  was  in  the  hospital  and  the  other  in  the 
coffin." 

He  leans  back  in  the  leather  swivel  chair, 
shadowed  by  a  pervasive  past.  "I  said  that 
what  we  were  doing  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  communism."  he  recalls,  "but  I  was 
also  one  of  the  few.  In  1923,  to  say  we  ought 
to  recognize  Russia.  One  paper  said  I  should 
be  deported — where  to,  I  asked,  back  to  Mas- 
sachusetts?" 

He  calls  himself,  "Yankee  from  the  West." 
in  his  autobiography,  published  a  decade  ago. 
Born  In  Hudson.  Mass.,  on  Feb.  27,  1882.  Bur- 
ton Wheeler  drifted  across  the  continent, 
through  the  University  of  Michigan  law 
school,  to  Butte.  Mont. 

It  was  a  familiar  course  to  thousands  of 
young  Easterners  In  those  early  years  of  a 
new  century.  The  Pacific  Coast  was  Wheeler's 
goal.  But.  waiting  for  a  train  In  Butte,  the 
young  lawyer  sat  In  a  poker  game  near  the 
depot.  Shortly  Wheeler  was  broke.  A  young 
dude  was  easy  pickings  In  those  robust  years 
for  a  couple  of  Butte  card  sharks. 

Burton  K.  Wheeler,  the  "heady  days"  be- 
hind him.  Is  still  working. 

Wheeler  made  necessity  a  vehicle  and  set 
up  practice  there  In  Silver  Bow  County. 
Those  were  the  years  when  Montanans 
were  vassals.  When  they  spoke  of  "the  com- 
pany," It  meant  one  thing — the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  that  controlled  the  life 
of  the  state,  economic,  social  and  political. 
Wheeler  became  a  vociferous  opponent,  a 
course  that  in  those  days  usually  brought 
rapid  and  effective  anonymity.  Not  for  B.  K. 
Wheeler,  as  several  generations  of  Montan- 
ans knew  him.  He  was  appointed  district  at- 
torney for  the  state,  served  In  the  Montana 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  massively 
defeated  In  his  1920  campaign  as  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  statehouse. 

Two  years  later,  however,  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Joining  Walsh,  another 
tenacious  Montana  maverick,  and  served  for 
24  years.  In  1924,  Wheeler  ran  as  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  on  Sen.  Robert  M.  (Bob) 
LaFoUette's  Progressive  party  ticket,  imd 
went  down  to  defeat  before  the  laconic  Cool- 
Idge.  The  tide  of  reform  was  running  out  of 
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fuel  as  prosperity  stuck  Its  head,  briefiy  as 
It  would  turn  out,  around  the  corner. 

Now.  from  the  perspective  of  full  years. 
Wheeler  looks  about  at  a  world  as  different 
from  that  of  his  prime  years  as  dust  from 
butter. 

"I've  never  been  pessimistic  at  all  about 
the  United  States,"  he  says.  'Tve  felt  we've 
made  mistakes,  a  good  many,  but  by  compar- 
ison with  other  countries,  I  feel  we're  ahead 
and  will  continue  to  be  ahead." 

He  pauses,  the  mumble  of  traffic  muted 
there  high  above  the  street.  "But  1  must  con- 
fess that  I'm  a  little  more  worried  about 
conditions  In  the  country  that  heretofore, 
particiilarly  the  economic  situation.  This 
country  and  no  other  country  can  afford  to  be 
as  reckless  In  expenditures  and  government 
spending  as  we've  been.  And  we've  used  our 
resources  recklessly.  The  gas  and  energy 
shortage  may  wake  up  the  American  people 
to  What  could  happen  In  other  areas,"  he  says. 
A  massive  stuffed  buffalo  head  gazes  down 
on  the  office  and  dozens  of  pictures  of 
the  mighty  figures  In  recent  history.  Then 
was  then  and  now  Is  now. 

"I  don't  think  Nixon  should  resign  or  be 
Impeached,"  he  says,  "not  because  of  the 
man  himself  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  It  would  do  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  country. 
And  whatever  else,  he's  done  a  good  Job  In 
foreign  affairs." 

Watergate  and  its  curious  ripples  don't 
constitute  a  first-rate  scandal  In  the  eyes  of 
a  man  who  went  to  the  mat  with  Harry 
Daugherty  who,  finally,  was  forced  out  of 
the  Cabinet. 

"I  hold  no  brief  with  what's  been  done," 

says  Wheeler.  "I  think  It  was  deplorable  and 

those  who  took  part  should  be  prosecuted." 

The  past  again  is  fresh.  "What  they  did 

In  the  last  campaign  was  child's  play." 

And  Wheeler  recalls  1920.  for  example. 
when  he  acquired  the  nickname  "Boxcar 
Burt"  after  finding  it  prudent  to  spend  the 
night  Inside  one  that  served  as  a  remote  raU- 
road  station  as  a  group  of  angry  antl-Wheel- 
erltes  panted  outside  to  adnnlnlster  more 
than  rhetoric  and  were  dissuaded  only  by  a 
friend  of  the  candidate's  who  threatened  to 
"fill  them  fuU  of  lead." 

And  In  1925,  when  as  a  result  of  his  unre- 
lenting pursuit  of  Daugherty,  that  attorney 
general  trumped  up  an  Indictment  of 
Wheeler  and  the  V£.  Senator  was  tried  on  an 
Influence  charge. 

"I  was  never  worried."  he  says  and  grins. 
"The  Jiiry  stayed  out  Just  long  enough  to 
take  two  votes — one  to  go  to  dinner  at  gov- 
ernment expense  and  the  other  to  acquit  me." 
Outside  the  15th  Street  office.  It  now  Is 
Watergate  and  credibility  and  the  Integrity 
of  institutions.  The  man  who  once  was 
called  "the  most  dangerous  radical  In  Con- 
gress" watches  with  a  mixture  of  bemuse- 
ment  and  concern. 

"When  somebody  says  this  business  today 
Is  worse  than  Teapot  Dome  or  the  Ohio  Gang, 
they  don't  know  what  the  hell  they're  talk- 
ing about."  he  says  and  the  office  hears  the 
Breeze  of  History. 


CHESTER  L.  WASHINGTON 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or   CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

RESOLmON 

Whereas,  Chester  L.  Washington,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Central  News-Wave  Publlca- 
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tlons  of  Lo8  Angeles,  has  had  a  distinguished 
newspaper  career  for  more  than  five  decades, 
and; 

Whereas,  Mr.  Washington  broke  new 
ground  In  his  field,  first  as  the  first  Black 
full-time  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News  and  later  as  publisher  of  the  Central 
and  Southwest  News,  leading  free  weekly 
Negro  owned  newspaper  In  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, and; 

Whereas,  Chester  Washington  has  still 
found  time  to  participate  In  many  commun- 
ity and  civic  activities  and  Lb  currently  Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission, 

Therefore,  be  It  known  this  13th  dav  of 
December  1073,  that  we  are  In  recognition 
of  his  unprecedented  contributions  to  the 
devepoment  of  Loe  Angeles'  Black  commun- 
ity. It  Is  fiu-ther  directed  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  entered  Into  the  Congressional 
Record. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HANK  KERSHNER 

HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  comrecizcTJi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  my  sympatlay  to  his  family 
and  my  appreciation  for  his  work,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  death  of  Leonard  B. 
"Hank"  Kershner. 

His  dedication  to  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Firefighters  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  firefighters,  particu- 
larly those  in  Connecticut.  Having  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Hank  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  was  Impressed  with  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  municipal  em- 
ployees, and  firemen  in  particular. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  tri- 
bute paid  to  Hank  which  was  published 
In  the  February  Issue  of  International 
Firefighter  magazine: 

Hank  Keeshnir,  53,  Dies  in  Bbidgefobt 

Leonard  B.  (Hank)  Kershner,  53,  died  Jan- 
uary 15  lu  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  after  a  long 
illness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an 
lAPF  Staff  Rep. 

Brother  Kershner  was  appointed  a  Staff 
Rep  by  President  McClennan  in  December, 
1971.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  ho  was 
used  extensively  as  a  Trustee  for  the  Fed. 
Fire  Fighters  of  Calif,  and  was  Instrumental 
In  helping  to  resolve  their  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

President  McClennan  called  Brother  Kersh- 
ner "one  of  the  most  talented  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  gentleman,  Intelligent  and 
a  man  of  great  forbearance.  His  many  skills 
and  abilities  wUl  be  deeply  missed  by  this 
International." 

President  McClennan  led  a  delegation  of 
lAFF  officers  to  the  funeral  In  Bridgeport. 
Included  were  James  King,  who  represented 
the  Staff  Reps.  3rd  Dlst.  Vice  President  Mar- 
tin Pierce  and  Dan  Delegato,  Director  of  Or- 
ganization. Over  600  fire  fighters,  state  and 
city  officials  stood  In  six -degree  temperatiire 
At  Brother  Kershner's  funeral. 

Brother  Kershner  was  a  member  of  the 
Bridgeport  Fire  Department  from  1946  to  hla 
retirement  In  1971. 

^He  was  president  of  Bridgeport  Local  834 
from  1950  to  1970  and  was  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Uniformed  Fire  Fighters  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  Connecticut  from  1953  to  1971. 

He  was  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Labor  CouncU  from  1961 
to  1973. 
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A  resolution  was  adopted  Sept.  24,  1973,  at 
the  Connecticut  State  Labor  Council's  con- 
vention In  Hartford  praising  his  contribu- 
tions to  labor  as  a  General  Assembly  lobby- 
ist and  for  his  work  to  establish  a  collective 
bargaining  larw  for  municipal  employees. 

The  lAFF  Executive  Board,  meeting  In 
Washington.  D.C.  at  the  time  of  Brother 
Kershner's  death,  also  adopted  a  resolution 
praising  him  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  fire  fighters  on  local,  state  and  national 
levels. 

Born  In  Bridgeport,  he  was  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent. He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
serving  in  the  Pacific. 

Brother  Kershner  represented  fire  fighters 
In  collective  bargaining  thoughtout  the  state 
until  1971  and  helped  to  write  labor  con- 
tracts. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Renzulli 
Kershner.  and  two  daughters,  Monica  Kersh- 
ner and  Leah  Kershner.  all  at  home;  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Mollle  Kershner  of  Bridgeport 
and  three  brothers. 
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ASIAN  TEETH  ARE  NEEDED  FOR 
GENEVA  CONVENTIONS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary's  Army  magazine  an  article  by  Mai 
Gen.  Hayden  L.  Boatner,  U.S.  Army  re 
tired,  discussed  the  past  and  future  pris- 
oner of  war  problem. 

The  article  is  a  scholarly  one  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  general  public 
and  Members  of  Congress.  I  recommend 
the  article  to  you: 
We    Must    Peotect    Future    POW's— Asian 

TEETH  Are   Needed   fo&   Geneva   Convxm. 

TIONS 


BILL  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  CERTAIN 
LANDS  TO  REPLACE  CARLANNA 
CREEK  DAM,  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

op    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
November  7,  1973.  the  Persldent  declared 
the  Carlanna  Dam  area  of  Ketchikan 
Alaska,  a  disaster.  The  declaration  was 
made  after  the  Carlanna  Creek  Dam 
burst,  causing  widespread  damage  to 
homes,  roads,  and  a  bridge.  In  addition 
to  the  damage  suffered,  the  loss  of  this 
reservoir  has  threatened  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  city. 

In  order  to  rebuild  the  dam,  certain 
lands  must  be  conveyed  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  this  land  avaUable  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  which  wlU  In  turn 
convey  the  land  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan' 
It  Is  important  to  the  citizens  of  Ketch- 
ikan that  this  measure  be  approved  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  construction  of 
the  dam  may  proceed. 

TTie  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  make  available  to  the  city  of  Ketch- 
ikan,  Alaska,   certain   lands   necessary   to 
the   replacement   of   the   Carlanna   Creek 
Dam 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Ketchikan. 
Alaska  ,  approved  July  27,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1131),  aU  or  any  part  of  the  lands  described 
m  the  first  section  of  such  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  selection  by  and  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  lands  avaU- 
able to  the  city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  transfer  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  of  July  27,  1939,  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  such  lands  so  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  The  acreage  of  lands  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shaU  be  charged  against  the  land  grant  en- 
titlement of  the  State  under  section  6  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (73  Stat.  339,  aa  amend- 
ed; 48  U.fl.C.  prec.  21  not*) . 


(By  Maj.  Gen.  Haydon  L.  Boatner 
U.S.  Army,  Retired) 
(American  prisoners  of  war  have  suffered 
far  more  In  Asian  captivity  than  anywhere 
else  In  our  military  experience.  A  mechanUm 
Is  needed  to  prevent  such  abtise,  somethlnj? 
other  than  the  Geneva  Conventions  which 
are  reflections  of  Wettern  values  without 
validity  In  Asia.) 

Never  before  in  American  history  have  prls- 
oner-of-war  considerations  played  such  a 
vital  role  In  negotiations  for  a  cease-fire  or 
peace.  And  never  before  have  Americans  been 
so  emotionally  united  in  expressions  of  gratl- 
tude  to  and  solicitude  for  their  military  men 
held  captive.  Now.  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam, 
while  emotions  and  national  Interest  are  so 
high,  let  us  hope  that  common  Intelligence 
coupled  with  the  awareness  of  recent  experi- 
ences, will  force  our  government  to  take  lone- 
needed  steps. 

We  must  do  something  to  obtain  more  hu- 
mane treatment  for  all  of  our  citizens  held 
captive  by  Asian  countries.  Let  us  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  lip  service  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, flouted  by  our  enemies  In  our  last 
three  wars  In  Asia. 

The  Japanese  POW  camps  of  World  War  n, 
the  North  Korean  prison  camps  In  the  early 
1950s,  and  the  detention  facilities  In  Viet- 
nam provided  barbaric  and  savage  treatment 
to  our  men.  Admittedly,  we  could  do  nothing 
for  any  one  set  of  prisoners  while  the  various 
wars  were  going  on.  But  we  surely  are  honor- 
bound  to  try  to  do  something  now  to  pre- 
vent such  treatment  in  the  future.  We  did 
try,  fruitlessly,  after  World  War  n  and  Korea. 
We  must  not  fail  again. 

The  failure  of  International  POW  agree- 
ment-s— notably  the  Geneva  Conventions- 
requires  a  brief  account  of  their  evolution. 
All  have  been  made  In  Europe;  our  men  have 
suffered  Inhumane  treatment  largelv  in  Asia. 
Political  philosophers  and  theologians  In 
Europe  began  during  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies to  condemn  execution,  enslavement 
and  ransoming  of  captured  mUltarv  person- 
nel, pointing  out  that  foreign  soldiers  were 
not  common  criminals.  Time  and  experience 
led  to  International  agreements  based  on 
these  European  Ideas. 

In  current  practice,  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions of  1899  and  1907  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1929  and  1949  are  the  important 
documents.  Each  of  these  agreements  origi- 
nated soon  after  the  end  of  a  war.  The  most 
recent,  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
directed  Its  attention  largely  to  the  displaced 
persons  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  delayed 
return  of  many  thousands  of  Germans  and 
Japanese  held  by  the  Russians. 

For  Asia,  the  ineffecttveness  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  and  of  supervision  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  conclusively  proved  by  recent  his- 
tory. Like  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United    Nations,    the    Geneva    Conventions 
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tried  to  encompass  the  needs  and  Idesis  of 
%  great  many  countries  of  vastly  different 
cultures,  with  widely  disparate  ability  to 
live  up  to  obligations.  The  resulting  docu- 
ments were  nondeflnltlve,  loosely  worded  and 
unenforceable.  The  Geneva  Conventions  pro- 
vide no  penalties  for  noncompliance  and 
establish  no  mechanism  for  determining  ad- 
herence or  for  compelling  the  fulfillment 
of  obligations. 

The  greatest  deficiencies  in  the  care  pro- 
vided our  captured  men  In  Asia  have  been 
Inadequate  medical  treatment  and  food,  as 
well  as  treatment  that  was  cruel  and  Inhu- 
man by  our  standards — but  not  necessarily 
by  theirs.  Statistics  prove,  and  what  misery 
they  reveal,  that  In  World  War  II  our  cap- 
tured men  received  much  harsher  treatment 
from  the  Japanese  than  from  the  Europeans. 
For  example,  of  93,653  U.S.  POWs  In  Eur- 
ope, only  576  died  of  causes  other  than  bat- 
tle. Of  the  24,992  Americans  held  In  Japa- 
nese custody  In  the  Pacific,  8.452  died  of 
non-battle  causes.  The  ratios  were  six  per 
1,000  m  Europe  to  338  per  1,(X)0  in  Asia. 

Furthermore,  upon  liberation  only  36  per- 
cent of  those  released  from  European  pris- 
ons required  hospitalization,  compared  to 
95  percent  of  those  released  from  Japanese 
camps.  Our  Veterans  Administration  records 
for  the  latter  group  also  show  an  exorbitant 
death  rate  during  the  two  years  following 
release. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  World  War  II 
our  own  government  established  a  very  good 
record  for  the  custody  of  POWs  In  the  United 
States.  Our  900  POW  camps  held  In  cus- 
tody, wltn  excellent  treatment,  378,898  Ger- 
mans, 51,455  Italians  and  5,435  Japanese. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment became  aware  that  their  men  were 
being  well-treated  and  that  our  men  held 
by  them  profited  from  It. 

The  record  of  the  construction  of  the 
Burma-Slam  railway  by  Japan  is  also  hor- 
ribly revealing.  In  18  months,  18,000  out  of 
46,000  POWs  engaged  In  construction  died 
(of  a  total  of  150.000  Involved  during  the 
entire  construction  period,  at  least  60,000 
are  believed  to  have  died.) 

In  spite  of  the  post-World  War  n  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949,  our  men  held  prisoner 
In  North  Korea  by  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  were  again  given  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Again,  statistics — which  vary  some- 
what but  not  enough  to  obscure  the  mes- 
sage— provide  the  proof.  One  set  states  that 
of  7,190  imprisoned,  2,730  (38  percent)  died 
in  captivity.  Another  set  shows  that  of  7,908 
VS.  prisoners,  3,993  survived  and  3,915  "died 
in  enemy  territory." 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  public  indignation  at 
that  time  mostly  centered  on  our  "21  turn- 
coats" rather  than  on  the  treatment  that 
had  been  meted  out  to  all  oui  POWs.  What 
a  pity  and  how  Illogical!  In  our  Civil  War, 
8,170  Union  POWs  defected  to  the  Confed- 
eracy and  5,452  Confederates  defected  to  the 
Union. 

Not  one  senior  U.S.  official  saw  fit  to  defend 
publicly  the  honorable  record  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  men  who  suffered  In  the  Korean 
POW  camps.  And  the  board  of  senior  officials 
later  convened  to  study  the  POW  matter  be- 
came sidetracked  from  their  enquiry  Into 
the  treatment  of  our  POWs,  bringing  forth 
a  code  of  conduct  Intended  to  decrease  de- 
fections. No  aggressive  efforts  were  made  to 
Initiate  reforms  In  the  custodial  treatment 
provided  to  American  millttiry  in  Asian  POW 
camps. 

The  huge  majority  of  our  reading  public 
was  greatly  Infiuenced  by  the  articlea  con- 
oemlng  our  POWs  repatriated  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War.  Many  of  these  were 
written  by  Journalists  whoe©  articles  were 
rushed  Into  print  before  the  real  facta  had 
been  developed.  Great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  "21  turncoats'*  and  "brainwashing." 
It  took  almoet  ten  years  for  the  true  facts 
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to  be  separated  from  distortion  and  "old 
soldiers'  "  tales. 

Albert  D.  Blderman's  March  to  Calumny, 
published  In  1963,  provided  carefully  re- 
searched details  and  statistics  and  proved 
to  my  satisfaction  that  the  repatriation  of 
POWs  and  their  treatment  prior  to  repatria- 
tion was  directly  tied  to  the  attitudes  and 
prorgess  of  the  protracted  peace  talks  at  Pan- 
munjom. 

He  said :  "There  were  many  fluctuations  of 
treatment  for  better  or  for  worse,  since  the 
Chinese  handling  of  the  prisoners  tended 
to  reflect  quite  directly  the  fluctuations  of 
the  propaganda  battle  of  the  truce  negotia- 
tions." He  agreed  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  which  stated  as  early  as  1956 
that,  "the  exhaustive  efforts  of  several  gov- 
ernment agencies  failed  to  reveal  even  one 
conclusive  documented  case  of  actual  'brain- 
washing.' "  In  sum.  Inhuman  treatment,  yes; 
brainwashing,  no.  The  point  Is  that  the  im- 
pact of  true  facts  was  lessened  by  emotional 
overkill. 

Of  great  potential  danger  to  o\u"  ov^-n  men 
In  future  wars  was  a  policy  In  reference  to 
the  repatriation  of  POWs  that  was  first  in- 
troduced during  the  Korean  War.  Every 
World  Weit  II  prisoner  we  held  was  forced 
to  retvim  to  his  fatherland.  And  our  courts 
upheld  this  policy  even  for  the  few  who  sued 
to  remain  here  by  virtue  of  dual-cltlzenshlp 
stattLs. 

Yet,  the  same  President,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
who  ordered  that  repatriation  "at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,"  ten  years  later  proclaimed 
the  new  and  unheard-of  policy  of  "voluntary 
repatriation."  He  vowed  he  would  not  force 
the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese  or  North 
Koreans  back  to  their  countries  of  origin. 
His  successor.  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, In  a  formal  speech  on  31  May,  1954. 
stated: 

"The  armistice  In  Korea,  moreover,  In- 
augurated a  new  principle  of  freedom — pris- 
oners of  war  are  entitled  to  choose  the  side 
to  which  they  wish  to  be  relea.sed.  In  its 
Impact  on  history,  that  one  principle  may 
weigh  more  than  any  battle  of  our  time." 

In  1966.  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army 
published  an  official  volume  on  the  history 
of  the  Korean  War.  Truce  Tent  and  Fight- 
ing Front.  On  page  138,  we  read:  "and  since 
voluntary  repatriation  was  contrary  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  anyway  .  .  ." 

Naturally  enough,  voluntary  repatriation 
as  a  principle  led  both  sides  to  try  to  make 
propaganda  points?  by  seeking  defections.  Bv 
May.  1952,  we  held  80.000  POWs  on  Koje 
Island  and  some  50.000  on  the  mainland  cf 
](orea.  That  month,  I  became  the  conunan- 
dant  of  Koje-do — the  14th  commandant  In 
some  two  years — and  had  to  screen  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  POWs  remaining 
there.  I  rapidly  discovered  that  we  were  en- 
gaged In  Ideological  Indoctrination  and  prop- 
agandizing of  prisoners. 

On  my  second  day  on  the  island,  our  In- 
formation and  education  section  volunteered 
to  lend  me  a  Chinese  interpreter.  As  he  was 
relating  my  remarks  to  the  Chinese.  I  found 
him  adding  "democratic  principles"  entirely 
foreign  to  my  own  words.  He  was  unaware 
that  I  had  served  11  years  In  China  or  with 
Chinese  units  and  spoke  the  language.  I 
fired  him  Instantly  and  moved  the  I&E 
section  off  the  island. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  efforts  to  in- 
duce defections  were  frequent,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  principle  of  voluntary 
repatriation  was  the  main  reason  for  a 
major  effort  by  the  enemy  to  arrange  for 
capture  of  their  own  political  officers  so 
that  they  could  reach  the  POW  compounds 
and  organize  a  secret  resistance  to  our  ef- 
forts— a  resistance  that  went  far  beyond 
propaganda. 

The  moet  common  method  that  the  pris- 
oners vised  on  real  or  suspvected  recalcitrants 
within  their  ranks  was  simple  hanging;  an- 
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other  v.as  beating  to  death  with  barbwlre 
fialls — the  night  before  we  moved  a  group 
of  prisoners  from  one  compound  to  another, 
eight  of  their  number  died  that  way.  The 
more  subtle  method  was  to  force  an  intended 
victim  to  kneel  while  a  full  sack  of  rice  was 
dropped  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  A  clean, 
sudden  death:  no  blood  nor  bruises — just 
a  broken  neck. 

WhUe  Koreans  and  Chinese  were  tortur- 
ing and  killing  other  Koreans  and  Chlneie 
on  KoJe-do,  as  the  Muslims  and  Buddhists 
of  India  and  Pakistan  have  done  before  and 
since,  our  own  men  were  being  capt'ored,  in- 
carcerated and  subjected  to  extreme  bru- 
tality Intended  to  force  them  to  defect.  As 
a  professional  soldier.  I  tried  to  carry  out 
my  orders,  but  I  was  and  am  convinced  that 
the  voluntary  repatriation  policy  was  111- 
advlsed. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  our  first  se;  lor 
negotiator  at  Panmunjom,  evidently  felt 
somewhat  the  same.  He  wrote: 

"  "Voluntary  repatriation'  placed  the  wel- 
fare of  ex-Communlst  soldiers  above  that  of 
our  own  United  Nations  Command  person- 
nel In  Commvinlst  prison  camps,  and  above 
that  of  our  United  Nations  Conamand  per- 
sonnel stUl  on  the  battle  line  In  Korea.  .  .  . 
The  United  Nations  Command  suffered  at 
least  50,000  casualties  in  the  continuing  Ko- 
rean War  while  we  argued  to  protect  a  lesser 
number  of  ex-Communlsts  who  did  not  wish 
to  retvu-n  to  Communism." 

To  my  great  relief,  our  government  never 
saw  fit  to  raise  in  Vietnam  the  question  of 
voluntary  repatriation.  But  we  should  keep 
our  fingers  crossed.  With  changes  In  the  Pres- 
idency, Cabinet,  Congress  and  clvUlan  ad- 
visors, strange  things  can  happen  again. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  our  government  to  face 
squarely  and  aggressively  the  problem  of  get- 
ting better  treatment  In  any  future  wars  for 
our  POWs.  Let  us  admit  that  In  our  last 
three  wars  In  Asia  the  Geneva  Conventions 
did  not  protect  our  men.  In  none  of  those 
wars  was  the  International  Red  Cross  per- 
mitted even  to  enter  the  .Asian  camps.  Cer- 
tainly a  new  and  hard  look  is  now  Indicated. 
With  only  a  few  hundred  American  prisoners 
held  in  Vietnam,  not  one  neutrail  nation 
made  a  public  offer  to  accept  the  custody  of 
our  men — a  service  for  which  we  would  gladly 
have  repaid  them  many  times  over.  The  cul- 
tural gap  between  East  and  West  Is  too  vast, 
and  the  difference  In  standards  of  living  too 
great,  to  allow  us  to  expect  acceptable  cus- 
todial care  In  the  foreseeable  future  in  Asia — 
or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  outside  the 
"developed  West." 

I  have  Intentionally  omitted  any  discus- 
sion of  otir  POWs  held  In  Vietnam  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  them  and  thus  no  first-hand  knowledge. 
But  In  World  War  n  and  Korea.  I  did  have 
considerable  experience,  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  later  research  and  by  my 
knowledge  of  Asians.  It  is  high  time  that  our 
government  faces  up  to  Us  duty  to  try  again 
to  do  something  to  improve  the  treatment 
American  POWs  can  expect  In  any  future 
conflict. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  solution.  But  only  as 
a  starter,  why  not  call  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions? They  might  work  out  arrangements 
for  accepting  custody  of  prisoners  or  for 
moving  POWs  to  a  neutral  country  and  pro- 
viding adequate  care  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  of  origin.  Perhaps  some  means  could 
be  agreed  upon  for  penalizing  any  country 
that  refused  to  give  U.N.  personnel  free  access 
to  POW  camps. 

But  whatever  comes  next,  we  must  not 
again  fall  Into  the  trap  of  negotiating  an 
agreement  essentially  among  the  European 
countries,  taking  essentially  Ettropean  con- 
cepts and  standards  as  the  norm  for  all  the 
world.  More  workable,  more  realistic  ap- 
proaches to  the  care  and  custody  of  men 
captured  while  fighting  for  our  oounfry  are 
long  overdue. 
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DR.  AARON— ONE  REASON  ADAIR 
COUNTY  HAS  PRODUCED  SO 
MANY  DOCTORS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KXtnvCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle about  Dr.  Oris  Aaron  of  Columbia. 
Ky.  Dr.  Aaron  has  spent  many  years' 
contributing  his  time  and  energy  to 
health  care  delivery  in  his  area  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  also  had  an  Impact  on 
the  career  choices  of  many  of  the  area's 
young  people. 

I  believe  that  my  coUeagues  will  find 
this  article  of  Interest: 
Db    Aakon— One  Reason  Adaib  Cotjntt  Has 
PsoDucKD  So  Mant  Doctoks 
Columbia,  Ky.— For  one  reason  or  another 
this  sleepy  uttle  town  on  the  edge  of  Ap- 
palachla  has  established  Itself  as  something 
of  a  physician  factory. 

In  recent  years  Columbia's  3.000  or  so  cltl- 
Bens  and  those  In  surrounding  Adair  County 
have  not  only  produced  a  surprising  number 
of  medical  students  and  doctors,  but  doc- 
tors  with    national   reputations. 

Any  conversation  with  community  leaders 
here  reveals  pride  In  the  city's  contribution 
to  the  medical  conmiunlty.  and  though  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  many  doctors  the 
area  has  produced,  a  list  of  physicians  and 
medical  students  from  the  Columbia  area 
compUed  by  Dr.  Oris  Aaron,  a  local  surgeon 
carries  40  names. 

To  some  people  in  Columbia,  the  large 
number  of  area  natives  serving  as  Interns  or 
resident  physicians  or  currently  In  medical 
echool  18  dlrecUy  attributable  to  Dr.  Aaron's 
personality.  ™"""  a 

"Dr.  Aaron  has  a  commanding  personality  '• 
said  Ed  Waggener.  local  newspaper  publish- 
er. "His  Is  a  single-minded  devotion  to  medi- 
cine, and  a  young  person  might  not  be  con- 
vlnced  they  want  a  career  in  medicine,  but 
after  talking  with  Dr.  Aaron,  t^ey  know  thev 
want  to  be  a  doctor," 

Aaron  is  the  son  of  a  oubllc  school  ad- 
ministrator, and  his  fftmllv  has  IndeeO  done 
Its  share  of  providing  physlcla.is.  His  broth- 
er, Louis,  13  a  doctor  In  Ellzabethtown-  his 
eldest  son  Steve  Is  chief  resident  In  surgery 
at  Louisville  General  Hospital,  and  his 
youngest  son  Phil  u  a  Junior  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Like  others  In  Columbia.  Dr.  Aaron  isn't 
sure  of  the  reasons  for  the  area's  high  per- 
centage of  natives  entering  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Ho's  not  even  certain  why  he  be- 
came a  doctor. 

"It  may  be  that  the  people  here  have  had 
pretty  close  contact  with  teachers  or  doctors 
wbove  Lnsplred  them."  he  said.  "It  seems 
that  a  tremendous  number  of  doctors  have  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  students  in  sniall 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  this  community 
uf  ^en  fortunate  In  having  a  small  college 
like  that  In  our  midst." 

Aaron  like  many  of  his  professional  col- 
leagues from  the  area,  attended  Llndsev  Wll- 

m,^r,f."",''''.^°"^^''  here,  and  several  com- 
munity leaders  feel  the  coUege  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  sUrtlng  many  doctors  on  their 
educational  road. 

"The  college  Is  basic  here,"  he  said  "Many 
of  the  people  who've  become  doctors  •jvouldn't 
have  made  It  .  .  .  they'd  never  have  gone 
to  coUege  If  they  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
started  at  Llndsey  WUson.  It  has  been  of 
untold  value  to  the  area." 

Aaron  said  that  when  he  started  to  medi- 
cal school,  Adair  County  was  one  of  the 
state's  poorest  areas. 

"Tou  ought  to  remember  that  back  then 
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this  entire  county  had  an  assessed  valuation 
of  only  $4  mlUon,"  he  said.  "We  were  always 
worried  about  where  the  money  would  come 
from.  We  knew  If  we  could  get  through  the 
first  year  of  medical  school,  It  was  likely  we 
could  get  a  loan  to  help  complete  It." 

The  doctors  In  tbe  community  back  In 
those  days  were  "the  type  of  men  you  used 
to  call  humanitarians,"  Aaron  said  "Dr 
Flower.s  ...  Dr.  Miller  ...  the  whole  iDunch 
of  those  old  timers  were  respected  men  who 
practiced  sound  medicine  here.  They  weren't 
concerned  with  amassing  a  lot  of  wealth." 

When  Aaron  went  off  to  the  University  of 
Louisville  Medical  Sohool,  "I  didn't  go  on  a 
bus  or  anything  like  that,"  he  said.  "I  hitched 
a  ride  on  a  milk  truck,  and  when  I  came 
home  for  Chrlstnaas,  I  rode  out  to  the  house 
on  a  mule." 

The  area's  low  economic  status  hasn't  been 
entirely  a  detriment,  according  to  Aaron 
•The  economic  level,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  people  here  have  been  more  acutely 
aware  of  health  problems  because  of  the 
problems  they've  had  In  obtaimng  health 
care,  have  probably  worked  to  elevate  the 
standing  of  the  medical  community  In  the 
eyes  of  the  community." 

Columbia  presently  has  six  doctors,  and 
Aaron  said  he  sometimes  feels  "we  receive 
more  recognition  than  we're  entitled  to" 

Nevertheless,  others  asked  about  Co- 
lumbia's high  production  of  and  regard  for 
physicians  aU  agreed  that,  at  least  in  this 
area,  when  the  citizens  began  looking  for 
leaders  in  the  community,  thev  turned  to 
either  educators  or  doctors, 

"When  you  began  looking  for  people  who 
were  educated,  outside  of  a  couple  of  Ph  D's 
at  the  college,  the  smartest  people  In  town 
were  the  doctors,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Ooodln, 
a  Columbia  native  who's  now  chief  of  cardi- 
ology at  Louisville  General  Hospital. 

"When  I  was  In  high  school.  If  vou  took 
the  whole  county,  the  most  educated  people 
were  the  four  general  practitioners  and  sur- 
geons." he  said,  "The  thing  that  Impressed 
me  then  was  that.  In  that  setting  at  least 
the  expert'  the  people  looked  to  for  leader- 
ship was  most  always  a  doctor." 

Goodln  gald  that  young  people  In  Co- 
lumbia "weren't  exposed  to  wealthy  bankers 
or  businessmen," 

"We  didn't  have  contact  with  much  of  a 
variety  of  people,"  Goodln  said,  "and  when 
we  looked  for  successful  people  to  model  our- 
selves after,  we  saw  the  doctors." 

Goodln  said  the  "psychologv  of  a  small 
town"  was  probably  another  factor  In  Co- 
lumbia's producing  many  physicians. 

"You  don't  know  If  you  can  compete  in 
college  with  the  other  students  in  pre-med^ 
he  said.  "When  I  went  to  school,  mv  plans 
leaned  toward  dentistry,  because  the  re- 
quirements weren't  as  stringent.  Then  when 
I  saw  I  could  compete  I  switched  to  cre- 
med."  *^ 

Many  of  Columbia's  young  people  who 
turned  to  careers  In  medicine  did  so  because 
according  to  Goodln,  they  saw  what  their 
parents  did  for  a  living,  and  they  wanted 
something  different, 

"My  parents  had  to  work  their  cans  off  on 
the  farm  and  In  a  small  grocery,  and  I  quite 
honestly  decided  that's  not  what  I  wanted  " 
he  said.  "Of  the  successful  people  I  know 
who  were  secure  and  enjoyed  every  day  of 
their  work,  the  most  fwomlnent  were  physi- 
cians." Mr,  and  Mrs.  Calllson  are  two  of  the 
parents  Goodln  referred  to  who  struggled  to 
see  their  children  educated.  In  thU  case  the 
Calllsons'  sons.  William  and  James,  went  on 
to  become  nationally  known  physicians- 
William  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon  In  Ashe- 
vUle.  N.C.,  and  James  a  plastic  surgeon  In 
Phoenix.  Ariz, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calllson  operated  a  laundry 
near  their  home  on  Guardian  Street  untu 
their  retirement,  and  though,  in  retrospect 
they  admit  to  putting  in  long  hours  at  the 
business  to  help  pay  in  part  for  their  boys' 
education,  they  don't  look  on  those  as  times 
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of  personal  sacrifice.  "It  wasn't  really  a  harrt 
ship  on  us;  we  Just  didn't  think  about  it 
back  then,"  she  said.  "They  were  fortuiLb, 
enough  to  get  scholarships  and  feUowsh^, 
and  they  worked.  They  stated  worklnJS 
they  were  Just  big  enough  to  have  pawS 

th»^?,f.'?'^  ^^'^'^  P""  *^^  P^P"^  around  to 
their  little  red  wagons." 

When  the  Calllsons  took  their  sons  to 
Bowling  Green  to  eater  Westerxi  Kentucl» 
University,  they  "drove  them  down  in  S 
laundry  truck."  "* 

';if  we'd  stopped  and  thought  about  it 
wed  probably  never  started  the  first  on. 
through  medical  school,"  Mrs.  Calllson  saw 
Though  the  Calllson  boys  didn't  start  theh^ 
education  at  Llndsey  WUson  College  botA 
newspaper  publisher  Waggener  and  WaUa« 
Coomer.  superintendent  of  Adair  Coumv 
Schools,  agreed  with  Aaron's  belief  that  the 
Junior  college  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  area's  physician  production. 

"The  college  has  been  a  big  advantage  for 
the  community,"  Waggener  said,  "i  knoJ 
people  who've  gone  on  to  pre-med  somewherT 
then  returned  to  Llndsey  Wilson,  and  the 
school  3  given  them  the  basis  to  go  back  te 
Eastern.  Western,  UK  or  wherever  and  flnl^ 
their  pre-med  studies." 

Coomer  also  acknowledged  the  colleee's 
role,  but  said  he  thought  a  major  factor  in 
Columbia  s  physician  production  was  th» 
respect  the  town's  doctors  have  always  had 
"At  the  time  I  was  growing  up  in  "a  rural 
section  of  the  county,  several  sections  had 
physicians  who'd  ride  on  horseback  to  treat 
patients."  he  said.  "They  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  the  comm.unlty's  respect,  and  the 
doctors  we  have  now  have  that  same  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  community." 

In  addition  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  Goodln. 
and  William  and  James  Calllson,  other  nhv- 
slclans  from  Columbia  include  Dr  Harold 
Bosenbaum.  chief  of  the  department  of  ra- 
dlology  at  the  Unlversltv  of  Kentucky  Dr 
Irwin  P^e,  a  medical  Journal  publisher  li^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Dr.  Watts  Webb,  a  cardio- 
vascular  surgeon  In  Syracuse,  N.Y  :  Dr  KeUy 
Moss,  a  general  practitioner  In  MavsvUle- 
Dr.  Kenneth  Moss,  a  pediatrician  in  Juneau, 
Alaska;  Dr.  James  Cravens,  a  psychiatrist  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  Tork  City  Dr 
Prank  'Turney,  a  neurosurgeon  In  Knoxvllle! 
Tenn.;  Dr.  Eugene  Coomer.  a  surgeon  In 
Plttsbiu-g,  Kan,,  and  Dr,  Thomas  Stephenson, 
a  general  practitioner  at  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

Whatever  Columbia's  contribution  to  the 
medical  profession  has  been  in  the  past. 
It's  likely  to  become  even  greater  In  the  fu- 
ture, now  that  the  state  has  approved  con- 
struction of  a  new  65-bed  regional  hospital 
here  to  serve  a  slx-coimty  area. 

"We'll  need  at  least  a  dozen  good  young 
men  right  off  the  bat,"  Aaron  said,  "and 
though  we'll  only  have  65  beds  at  first.  I'm 
confident  that  figure  will  double  In  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

Aaron  said  he  thought  the  hospital,  which 
will  serve  the  West  Lake  Cumberland  region 
of  the  state,  will  allow  the  community  to 
"attract  desirable  young  men." 

"It  used  to  be  that  a  young  doctor  would 
ask  about  a  community's  financial  situation 
before  deciding  where  to  go  to  work."  he 
said.  "Now  desirable  young  men  ask  'do  you 
have  the  facilities?'  That's  a  great  change 
for  the  better." 

Construction  of  the  hospital,  to  be  built 
by  Extendlcare,  Inc.,  somewhere  In  or  near 
Columbia,  Is  expected  to  begin  next  spring, 
and  will  take  about  20  months  to  complete. 
When  It's  finished,  chances  are  good  that 
Columbia  could  become  a  "medical  center 
for  this  part  of  the  state,"  Aaron  said,  and 
eventually  the  area  may  be  producing  even 
more  doctors  than  It  Is  now. 

"There  may  be  another  community  in 
Kentucky  that  produces  more  physicians." 
he  said,  "but  if  there  is,  I  havent  heard 
of  It." 
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FEO  AND  THE  GAS  LINES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LlN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  energy  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
now  awaits  a  Presidential  veto,  imdoubtly 
energy  legislation  will  continue  to  be  the 
No.  1  topic  of  debate.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  all  Members  to  make  special  note  of 
an  article  in  the  March  4  issue  of  News- 
week, by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

As  we  all  know,  Professor  Friedman  is  a 
highly  respected  economist,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  views  merit  special  considera- 
tion: 

FEO  AND  THE  Gas  Lures 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

As  I  write  this  in  Chicago,  lines  are  form- 
ing at  those  gas  stations  that  are  open.  The 
exasperated  motorists  are  cursing,  the  service- 
station  attendants  are  fuming;  the  politicians 
are  promising.  The  one  thing  few  people 
seem  to  be  doing  Is  thinking. 

How  Is  It  that  for  years  past,  you  and  I 
have  been  able  to  find  gas  stations  open  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
have  been  able  to  drive  up  to  them  with  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  request  to  "fill  up" 
wotild  be  honored  with  alacrity  and  even 
with  a  cleaning  of  the  windshield?  To  Judge 
from  the  rhetoric  that  pollutes  the  air  these 
days.  It  must  have  been  because  there  was 
a  powerful  Federal  Energy  Office  hidden 
somewhere  In  the  underground  dungeons  In 
Washington,  In  which  an  Invisible  WUUam 
Simon  was  efficiently  allocating  petroleum 
products  throughout  the  land,  riding  herd 
on  greedy  oil  tycoons  lusting  for  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  mess  things  up  and  create  long 
lines  at  their  gas  stations. 

Of  course,  we  know  very  well  that  the  situ- 
ation is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  lines  date 
from  the  creation  of  a  real  Federal  Energy 
Office  run  by  a  very  visible,  able  and  artlcu- 
Ute  WUliam  Simon.  Which  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect?  Did  the  lines  produce  the 
PEG  or  the  FEO  the  lines? 

CONSroER    WEST   GERMANY 

After  the  Arabs  cut  output,  Germany  Im- 
posed no  price  controls  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts.  It  did  initially  restrict  Sundav  driving 
but  soon  removed  that  restraint.  'The  priM 
of  petroleum  products  Jumped  some  20  or 
80  per  cent,  but  there  were  no  long  lines,  no 
disorganization.  The  greedy  consumers  found 
K  in  their  own  interest  to  conserve  oil  in 
^u^°^l  painless  way.  The  greedy  oil  tycoons 
round  It  m  their  own  Interest  to  see  to  It 
ttat  petroleum  products  were  available  for 
those  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Other  European  countries,  like  the    US 
taposed  price  controls.  And,  like  us,  they  had 

JRie  Arab  cut  In  output  can  be  blamed  for 
nigher  prices,  but  It  cannot  be  blamed  for 
Uie  long  lines.  Their  creation  required  the 
cooperation  of  shortsighted  governments. 

The  world  crLsis  Is  now  past  Its  peak.  The 
initial  quadrr.plin?  of  t!ie  price  of  crude  oil 
a-ter  the  Arabs  cut  output  was  a  temporary 
response  that  has  been  working  In  Its  own 
cure.  Higher  prices  Induced  consumers  to 
economize  and  other  producers  to  step  up 
output.  It  takes  time  to  adjust,  so  these  re- 
Mtions  will  snowball.  In  order  to  keep  prices 
up,  the  Arabs  would  have  to  curtail  their  out- 
Put  by  ever  larger  amounts.  But  even  If  they 
cut  their  output  to  zero,  they  could  not  for 
tong  keep  the  world  price  of  crude  at  «10  a 
B*JTe].  Well  before  that  point,  the  cartel 
would  coUapse. 
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The  effects  of  consumer  and  producer  re- 
actions are  already  showing  up.  The  Euro- 
pean countries  that  Introduced  rationing 
and  restrictions  on  driving  have  eliminated 
them.  World  oil  prices  are  weakening.  They 
wUl  soon  tumble.  When  that  occurs,  it  wUl 
reveal  how  superficial  are  the  hysterical  cries 
that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era  and 
must  revolutionize  our  energy-wasting  way  of 
lUe.  What  we  have  been  witnessing  is  not  the 
end  of  an  era  but  simply  shortsightedness. 

At  home,  unfortunately,  our  problems  wlU 
not  be  over  so  soon.  The  panicky  FEO  forced 
oU  companies  to  shift  so  much  production 
to  heating  oU  that  we  face  a  glut  of  heating 
oil  but  a  paucity  of  gasoline.  The  FEO's 
allocations  among  states  have  starved  some, 
amply  supplied  others.  Its  order  that  re- 
fineries operating  at  high  levels  must  sell  oil 
to  those  operating  at  low  levels  sounds  fine. 
In  practice,  however.  It  reduces  the  Incentive 
for  the  recipients  to  buy  oU  abroad  and  pro- 
duces a  wasteful  use  of  oil  at  home. 

We  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds:  long 
lines  and  sharply  higher  prices — Indeed, 
higher  than  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
without  the  waste  resulting  from  FEO  con- 
trols. 

Is  rationing  the  solution?  Par  from  it.  It 
is  the  problem.  We  already  have  rationing  of 
producers  and  distributors.  Coupon  ration- 
ing of  final  consumers  would  simply  be  the 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

ABOLISH    FEO 

Tlie  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas  stations 
Is  to  abolish  FEO  and  end  aU  controls  on  the 
prices  and  allocation  of  petroleum  products. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  your  friendly  dealer 
would  again  be  cleaning  your  windshield 
with  a  smile. 

How  can  thinking  people  believe  that  a 
government  that  cannot  deliver  the  mail  can 
deliver  gas  better  than  Exxon,  Mobil,  Tex- 
aco, Gulf  and  the  rest? 


ENERGY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  column  of  the  Washington 
Star-News  of  March  1,  contains  some 
excellent  advice  to  the  Congress  for  deal- 
ing with  the  energy  crisis  in  a  responsible 
manner.  At  thl.s  point  in  the  Record, 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial  follows : 
The  En-ergt  Bill 

It  took  Congress  three  months  to  pass 
•emergency"  energy  legislation,  and  then 
only  after  Irresponsibly  loading  on  an  oU- 
prlce  rollback  amendment  that  Invited  a 
presidential  veto.  President  Nixon  warned 
that  he  would  reject  the  measure  If  the 
amendment  were  attached  and  he  Is  perfectly 
justified  in  carrying  out  the  threat. 

The  President  should  have  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  blU  that,  among  other  things 
would  give  him  authority  to  Institute  gaso- 
line rationing  If  necessary,  to  Impose  a  vrtde 
variety  of  conservation  measures,  to  require 
electric  power  plants  to  burn  coal  Instead 
of  oU  if  they  can  make  the  switch  and  to 
suspend  temporarUy  the  imposition  of  more 
stringent  air  pollution  standards  applying 
to  auto  exhausts  and  coal  use.  Another  "im- 
portant provision  would  require  oil  com- 
panies to  provide  the  government  with  In- 
formation on  their  oil  reserves,  inventories 
and  refinery  production.  Information  that  is 
vital  to  any  Intelligent  plan  for  deaimg  with 
the  energy  crisis. 
But  what  he  does  not  need  is  the  provision 
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requiring  a  rollback  In  the  price  of  crude  oU 
from  new  wells,  for  this  might  conceivably  do 
more  harm  than  good.  We  sav  "mlghf  "be- 
cause we  don't  know  what  effect  theVollback 
would  have  on  exploration  for  new  supplies 
and  neither  do  the  congressmen  who  at- 
tached the  amendment  to  the  bill.  One  thing 
certain  is  that  the  rollback  will  not  produce 
a  single  extra  barrel  of  oil. 

The  amendment  was  inspired  by  members 
of  Congress  who  were  hoping  to  gain  favor 
with  voters  by  posing  as  champions  of  the 
consumers  against  greedy  oil  companies. 
They  expected  that  the  rollback  would  mean 
lower  gasoime  prices,  but  even  there  they 
may  be  off  base,  for  the  reduction  in  prices 
at  the  pump  could  be  relatively  insignificant. 

The  whole  question  of  oil  company  prof- 
its, including  whether  prices  should  be  roUed 
back  or  a  "windfall  profits"  tax  Imposed, 
needs  more  study  than  Congress  has  given 
It  so  far.  A  central  issue  involved  Is  whether 
price  restraints  would  add  to  shortages  by 
discotu-aging  the  search  for  new  supplies. 
It  Is  a  matter  that  should  be  considered 
apart  from  other  provisions  of  the  emergency 
legislation. 

Assuming  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  the 
Congress  would  contribute  more  toward 
meeting  the  energy  crisis  by  moving  quickly 
to  re-enact  the  emergency  legislation 
stripped  of  the  rollback  amendment  than 
by  trying  to  override  the  veto. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  has  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  past  14  years. 
As  one  who  has  served  vrttn  Mrs.  Hansen 
for  the  last  8  of  those  years.  I  verv  much 
regret  her  recent  decision  to  retire. 

It  is  difficult  to  adequately  character- 
ize the  contributions  made  bv  the  lady 
from  Washington  during  her  term  of 
service  for  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington.  As  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
she  has  demonstrated  an  abiding  concern 
for  the  Nation's  environmental  well  be- 
ing. She  has  been  a  leader  in  the  contin- 
uing effort  to  forge  responsible  govern- 
ment policy  in  the  areas  of  fisheries  con- 
servation, reclamation  of  National  Park 
and  forest  lands,  and  hvdroelectric 
power  development.  Her  active  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Indian  people 
is  well  known. 

She  has  also  achieved  a  series  of  no- 
table "fir.sts"  as  a  woman.  Mrs.  Hansen 
was  the  first  woman  on  the  city  council  of 
her  hometown  of  Cathlamet,  Wash.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  a  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee and  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  of 
the  Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Our  colleague  was  the  first 
Democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives.  And  she  is  the 
first  and  only  woman  to  sen^e  on  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 
to  date 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  work  and  serve 
with  her  and  a  personal  pleasure  to  know 
her,  Mrs,  Eilberg  and  I  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  contented 
retirement. 
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CANAL     ZONE     STUDENT'S     RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  close 
association  with  the  Canal  Zone  resi- 
dents Is  long  standing,  beginning  years 
ago  when  I  frequently  visited  personal 
friends  In  the  zone,  then  continuing 
when  I  was  a  Member  and  for  14  years 
chairman  of  th«  Subcommittee  on  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
now  as  chairman  of  the  parent 
committee. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  pleasure  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  win- 
ning speech  from  the  Canal  Zone  this 
year  in  the  Annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladles 
auxiliary.  The  Canal  Zone  winner,  Jean 
Stanfleld,  a  senior  at  Cristobal  High 
School,  Coco  Solo,  will  compete  In  Wash- 
ington this  month,  along  with  winners 
from  the  States  and  the  Pacific  area,  for 
five  national  scholarships  ranging  from 
$10,000  for  first  prize  to  $1,500  for  fifth 
prize.  Almost  500,000  secondary  school 
students  participated  In  this  year's  con- 
test, the  theme  of  which  was  "My  Re- 
sponsibility as  a  Citizen." 

Miss  Stanfleld,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Curtis  Stanfleld — her 
father  is  in  the  U.S.  Army  stationed  at 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone — stresses  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  citizen  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  affairs  of  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual family,  the  commxmity,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world.  With  so  many  cha- 
otic situations  facing  us  today,  it  Is  en- 
couraging to  know  of  the  Intense  desire 
of  a  member  of  our  younger  generation 
to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  her 
fellow  man. 

Jean  has  written  an  enviable  record  to 
this  point  in  her  young  life.  During  her 
high  school  days,  she  has  maintained  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.984  and  pres- 
ently ranks  No.  2  In  her  class.  At  the  end 
of  her  junior  year,  she  had  achieved  a 
major  credit  In  mathematics,  English, 
history,  science,  and  a  minor  credit  In 
French,  In  addition  to  participating  In 
physical  education  each  year.  At  the 
present  time  she  Is  holding  a  steady  Job 
as  student  assistant  to  Cristobal  High 
School. 

She  has  received  two  Klwanls  Bronze 
Medal  Awards  for  scholarship  of 
achievement;  Most  Outstanding  Jimlor 
Girl  Award,  which  Included  a  $100  saving 
bond  from  the  Cristobal  Lions  Club,  for 
community  and  school  service;  and  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  VFW  National  Con- 
test Silver  Medal  and  $50  saving  bond 
award  for  a  speech  on  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  Freedom."  In  addition  to  various 
other  awards,  she  has  received  nine 
awards  of  either  merit,  achievement,  or 
membership  in  student  activities.  Her 
hobbles  are  swimming,  bowling,  tennis. 
Jogging,  cooking,  and  participation  In 
school  and  community  activities. 

Her  ambition  Is  to  attend  Auburn  Uni- 
versity for  5  years  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
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tary  education  to  the  end  that  she  will 
become  a  teacher.  I  am  sure  Miss  Stan- 
fleld, in  her  future  teaching  career,  will 
successfully  fulfill  her  personal  responsi- 
bility as  an  outstanding  citizen. 

The  following  Is  the  winning  Canal 
Zone  speech  by  Jean  Stanfleld: 

My  Responsibilitt  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Jean  Stanfleld) 

A  democracy  Is  based  on  citizenship  par- 
ticipation. Therefore,  I  am  encouraged  to 
know  and  participate  in  community  life  and 
Its  Improvements.  Critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving  abilities  are  basic  to  demo- 
cratic citizenship.  To  take  part  In  commu- 
nity drives  for  ecology,  conservation,  sanita- 
tion, and  election  cumpalgns;  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  support  our  President, 
to  exercise  my  fresdoms,  love  my  country 
and  respect  Its  flag;  aU  of  these  are  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  citizen. 

This  citizenship  responsibility  begins  In 
my  home.  It  Is  to  share  the  happiness,  the 
sadness,  the  work,  and  the  play.  Helping 
make  my  home  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
place  to  live  In  teaches  me  the  importance 
of  good  citizenship. 

As  a  family  member  I  respect  and  help  the 
other  members.  I  try  to  participate  In  many 
family  activities  with  honesty,  loyalty,  \in- 
derstandlng,  and  lave.  FamUy  living  la  an 
adventure  in  cooperation.  My  disciplinary  re- 
spect for  my  parente  Is  my  responsibility  as 
a  citizen  In  my  home. 

My  citizenship  responsibility  In  my  com- 
munity Is  based  on  leadership.  I  feel  my 
morale  has  much  to  do  with  the  achievement 
of  any  accomplishment.  To  be  wlUIng  to  work 
with  endurance  and  overlook  the  pain,  fa- 
tlgxie.  and  distress;  to  keep  myself  enthusi- 
astic and  always  active:  to  discipline  myself 
to  be  obedient  to  authority  and  In  the'  ab- 
sence of  authority  Have  Initiative  to  foresee 
what  needs  to  be  dcme  and  commence  to  do 
It;  to  show  citizenship  appreciation  by  hav- 
ing Interest  in  and  concern  about  my  cher- 
ished privileges  under  constituted  govern- 
ment and  participate  In  community  pro- 
grams; all  of  these  are  my  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen  In  my  conun unity. 

Teachers  make  a  sincere  effort  to  build 
democratic  attitudes  In  students.  Therefore, 
as  my  chosen  career,  I  shaU  help  educate 
the  future  generation  to  learn  as  good  citi- 
zens to  live  Intelligently  In  peace,  and  help 
promote  the  principles  of  character,  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  and  service. 

My  citizenship  responsibility  to  the  world 
la  to  possess  with  other  citizens  an  Informed, 
critical  mind  and  the  belief  that  the  barriers 
to  International  understanding  and  good- 
wlU  among  people  can  be  eliminated  through 
education.  I  can  Inspire  and  assist  myself  to 
live  so  that  I  wUl  practice  a  high  quality  of 
human  relations  in  my  generation. 

A  loyal  and  Intelligent  citizenship  needs  to 
be  rounded  out  with  an  understanding  of 
International  affairs  and  trends.  Industrial 
and  commercial  progress  Is  dependent  on 
minds  sufficiently  well  Informed  and  well  dis- 
ciplined to  rise  above  narrow  prejudice, 
minority  discriminations,  and  traditional 
bias.  It  Is  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world  to  mature  Into  an  Informed.  Intel- 
ligently free  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  world. 

As  Michael  Drury  once  said,  ".  .  .  Por  most 
of  us.  It  Is  seldom  wb  are  asked  to  serve  our 
country  In  any  great  matter,  but  It  Is  all  the 
more  Important  for  tis  the  living,  to  serve  It 
In  the  dally  bits  that  come  our  way.  As  one 
lone  citizen.  I  can't  do  much  about  Inter- 
national war.  but  I  can  refuse  to  war  with 
my  neighbor.  I  can  let  my  representative 
know  my  views  instead  of  sitting  back 
cynically;  I  can  vote  instead  of  letting  my 
decisions  go  by  default;  I  can  seek  to  correct 
the  law  by  lawful  means,  rather  than  by 
rioting  or  yammering. 

"What  Is  handed  over  to  each  generation 
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Is  not  a  past  accomplishment  but  a  present 
obligation  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  llv- 
Ing  into  reality  .  .  .."  as  truly  responslbu 
citizens. 


SBA  ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  BDSI- 
NESSES  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED 
BY  OUR  ENERGY  SHORTAGES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  providing  assist- 
ance to  those  small  businesses  adversely 
affected  by  energy  shortages. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. While  the  energy  cnmch  has  af- 
fected all  of  us  in  some  way,  it  has  played 
havoc  with  certain  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. One  need  not  be  an  expert  econo- 
mist to  understand  the  detrimental 
effects  energy  shortages  have  brought 
to  bear  on  businesses  dealing  in  auto- 
mobiles, decorative  lighting,  plastics,  pet- 
rochemicals, and  tourism,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  ingenu- 
ity will  meet  and  overcome  the  energy 
challenge  confronting  us.  by  developing 
alternative  sources  of  energy  as  well  as 
increasing  domestic  supplies  of  tradi- 
tional fo.ssil  fuels.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, we  must  assure  the  continued  via- 
bility of  those  small  businesses  experi- 
encing acute  hardship.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  mitigates  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  energy  crisis,  as- 
sisting certain  small  businesses  in  re- 
maining operational  while  we  are  seeking 
self-sufficiency  in  energy. 

Essentially,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
extension  of  3  percent  per  annum  loans 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
those  businesses  which  have  experienced 
substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  shortages. 

This  legislation  is  worthy  of  Immediate 
congressional  attention.  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  this  biD  imder  my  own  name 
and  invite  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 
so  that  we  can  show  a  strong  support 
for  the  legislation  now  pending  In  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  provisions  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  this  section  of  the  Record: 

H.R.  13196 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
provide   low-lntereet    operating    loans  to 
small   businesses   seriously   affected   by  a 
shortage  In  energy  producing  materials 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16  U^.O. 
636)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tlie  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)(1)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered, where  other  financial  assistance  la 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms,  to  make 
such  loans  (either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  Institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  m 
immediate  or  deferred  basis)  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  an- 
num as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any 
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gmall  business  concern  to  meet  operating 
costs,  If  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  business  concern  has  suffered  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  as  the  result  of  a  short- 
age In  any  energy  producing  material. 

"(3)  No  loan  under  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may 
be  made  for  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years.". 

THE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's passage  of  a  substantive  pension 
reform  bill,  the  Employee  Benefits  Se- 
curity Act,  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  insecurity  that  now 
characterizes  private  pension  plans.  As 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  H.R.  2,  I 
have  long  felt  that  reform  In  this  area  Is 
very  important. 

I  represent  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Florida,  which  has  a  higher  than 
average  number  of  retired  persons.  These 
are  people  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  most  of  their  lives,  and  are  now  in 
that  time  of  their  life  that  ought  to  be 
free  from  financial  worries.  That,  imfor- 
tunately,  is  too  often  not  the  case. 

Por  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  So- 
cial Security  is  their  only  source  of  in- 
come, and  is  inadequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  their  basic  needs.  Inflation  eats 
away  at  their  income,  and  whatever  sav- 
ings they  might  have. 

The  absence  of  effective  Federal  regu- 
lation of  private  pension  plans  has  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  tragic  loss  of  pen- 
sion benefits  these  people  have  counted 
on.  Far  too  many  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans have  found  themselves  without  any 
security  in  their  retirement  years,  de- 
spite the  plans  they  made. 

The  Employee  Benefits  Security  Act  re- 
quires that  one  of  three  vesting  plans  be 
used.  The  first  plan  Is  the  10-year  service 
rule,  which  would  guarantee  100  percent 
vesting  after  10  years  of  covered  service, 
but  under  which  no  vesting  would  oc- 
cur prior  to  a  full  10  years  of  service.  The 
second  plan,  the  graded  15-year  service 
rule,  provides  for  25  percent  vesting  after 
5  years  of  covered  service,  increasing  by 
5  percent  for  each  of  the  next  5  years 
and  10  percent  for  the  subsequent  5  years 
until  100  percent  vesting  is  achieved  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  year.  The  third  plan, 
or  "rule  of  45,"  provides  for  50  percent 
vesting  when  age  plus  the  number  of 
years  of  covered  service  equals  45.  Vest- 
ing would  then  increase  by  10  percent 
each  subsequent  year  until  100  percent 
vesting  Is  achieved. 

Pension  rights  must  be  guaranteed  to 
workers  the  day  they  start  work.  This 
Is  of  special  importance  to  low  paid  work- 
ers, who  change  jobs  more  frequently 
than  most  in  search  for  better  wages. 

The  bill  also  requires  actuarially  sound 
funding  of  pension  plans,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  insufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  vested  benefits  to  work- 
ers when  they  become  due. 
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Termination  Insurance  is  included  as 
a  backup  to  the  other  safeguards  in  the 
bill,  to  protect  workers  who  might  other- 
wise be  denied  pension  benefits  or  credits 
through  imexpected  employer  financial 
difficulties  or  other  contingencies. 

The  tax  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also 
Important.  Individuals  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  qualified  or  Government  pension 
plans  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  tax 
deduction  of  up  to  20  percent  of  their 
earned  income,  with  a  limit  of  $1,500. 
This  amount  could  be  set  aside  in  a  bank, 
savings  and  loan,  credit  imlon,  life  in- 
surance company  or  regulated  invest- 
ment company. 

Self-employed  individuals  will  be  able 
to  deduct  15  percent  of  their  income, 
with  a  ceiling  of  $7,500. 


LITHUANIA— A  STRUGGLE  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22, 
1922.  our  Government  recognized  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Lithuanian  people — 
an  independence  which  lasted  only  18 
years,  until  this  small  but  proud  country 
was  invaded  and  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  its  will. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence ranks  foremost  in  the  hearts  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  As  a  Nation,  we 
have  fought  and  struggled  to  maintain 
our  own  autonomy  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies now.  Yet  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
who  celebrate  the  56th  anniversary  of 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  this 
year,  still  can  only  dream  of  a  time  when 
they  will  really  be  free  again. 

The  yoke  of  oppression  and  domina- 
tion is  Indeed  a  harsh  and  difficult  one, 
but  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
buckled  under  the  strain.  Instead,  they 
have  grown  stronger  In  their  resolve, 
they  have  continued  to  resist  and  they 
have  continued  to  sacrifice.  How  long 
will  It  take  before  the  Soviet  regime  real- 
izes that  their  system  of  repression  and 
subjugation  will  never  quench  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  be  free? 

We  will  not  forget  the  escape  attempt 
of  Simas  Kudlrka.  I  am  joining  In  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
our  concern  about  the  fate,  now  un- 
known, of  that  Lithuanian  sailor.  We 
will  not  forget  the  self  Immolation  of 
Romas  Kalanta  and  the  subsequent 
demonstrations  by  thousands  of  young 
Lithuanians.  These  courageous  acts  are 
symbols  of  the  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  people.  And,  for 
our  part,  we  will  also  not  forget  our  com- 
mitment made  16  years  ago  to — 
not  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  treaty 
that  would  confirm  or  prolong  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  formerly  sovereign  Lithuanian 
state. 

Thus,  let  us  once  again  declare  to  the 
Lithuanian  people:  We  have  heard  your 
protests,  we  have  recognized  your  cou- 
rageous stand,  and  we  will  continue  to 
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support  your  struggle  to  achieve  the 
liberty  and  freedom  which  belongs  to 
all  men. 


FOOD  STAMPS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  issued 
regulations  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  ignore  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  several  vital  matters  and  create  the 
strong  impression  that  the  Department 
is  not  concerned  with  eliminating  hunger 
among  the  many  impoverished  people  of 
that  Island. 

Specifically;  the  Department  has  set 
the  coupon  allotment  schedule  lower 
than  that  prevailing  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land; it  has  set  income  eligibility  at  a 
level  lower  than  that  called  for  by  a 
specific  provision  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
and  it  has  indicated  that  it  will  carry  out 
a  foot-dragging  implementation  of  the 
program  on  a  town-to-town  basis  not 
reaching  San  Juan  until  March  1975. 

As  to  the  coupon  allotment  schedule — 
which  determines  the  amoiuit  of  stamps 
each  household  is  eligible  to  purchase — 
the  Department  has  apparently  ignored 
the  fact  that  food  prices  on  Puerto  Rico 
are  indeed  higher  than  those  prevailing 
on  the  mainland  and  It  has  set  allot- 
ments at  amounts  which  average  near- 
ly 14  percent  lower  than  in  the  48  main- 
land States.  For  example,  a  family  of  4 
in  the  mainland  is  currently  entitled  to 
$142  worth  of  stamps  monthly — in  Puerto 
Rico  It  will  receive  only  SI 22.  A  family  of 
5  In  the  mainland  Is  currently  entitled 
to  SI 68  worth  monthly— in  Puerto  Rico  It 
will  receive  only  $144  worth.  And.  a  fam- 
ily of  6  in  the  mainland  is  entitled  to 
$194  worth  monthly,  but  in  Puerto  Rico 
it  will  receive  only  $166  v.-orth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  was 
aware  of  the  higher  food  prices  on  the 
Island  when  we  placed  a  ceiling  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  on  the  level  at  which 
allotments  could  be  set.  The  pertinent 
provision  says  that: 

In  no  event  shall  .  .  .  coupon  aUotment 
schedules  so  used  exceed  those  In  the  fifty 
States. 

Apparently,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  decided  that  impoverished 
Puerto  Ricans  are  entitled  to  eat  less 
food  on  their  Island  than  they  would  re- 
ceive If  they  moved  to  the  mainland. 
The  only  resolution  of  this  matter  should 
be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  Puerto 
Rico  allotments  so  that  they  equal  those 
on  the  mainland. 

In  the  case  of  the  income  criteria 
chosen  by  the  Department  to  determine 
eligibility  on  the  island,  It  appears  that 
USD  A  adhered  to  the  practice  It  uses  In 
the  mainland  of  setting  maximum  net 
income  standards  at  a  level  such  that 
coupon  allotments  would  equal  30  per- 
cent of  the  Income  eUglbillty  standard. 
In  the  portion  of  the  act  concerning 
Puerto  Rico  we  required  the  Secretary 
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to  set  Income  eligibility  levels  at  a  point 
which  would  reflect  the  per  capita  in- 
come on  the  island.  In  other  words,  he 
shoxild  have  determined  the  per  capita 
income  and  then  mutlplied  it  times  the 
number  of  members  in  each  family  to 
determine  income  eligibility  levels  for 
each  family  size.  Therefore,  neither  the 
system  he  apparently  used  nor  any  sys- 
tem based  upon  a  comparison  of  main- 
land and  island  Incomes  which  might 
restrict  eligibility  to  a  lower  level  in 
Puerto  Rico  because  the  average  Income 
is  lower  than  the  mainland's  would  carry 
out  our  Intent. 

Finally,  concerning  the  speed  with 
which  the  Department  and  the  Common- 
wealth government  intend  to  establish 
the  program  across  the  island,  the  plan 
according  to  USDA's  recent  annoimce- 
ment  is  to  slowly  phase-in  food  stamps 
starting  with  small  tovms  in  the  interior 
and  ending  up  in  San  Juan  during  March 
1975.  I  wish  to  make  it  crj-stal  clear  that 
such  a  plan  would  indicate  a  blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  mandate  in  the  most  recent 
amendments  to  the  act  that  require  im- 
plementation of  the  program  In  every 
area  of  Puerto  Rico  by  June  30,  1974, 
unless  it  is  impossible  or  Impracticable  to 
do  so.  This  rule  does  not  allow  for  ex- 
cuses based  upon  administrative  con- 
venience. It  requires  immediate  imple- 
mentation on  every  part  of  the  island  by 
July  1 — including  San  Juan — unless 
USDA  can  show  that  there  Is  no  means 
by  which  it  or  any  other  agency,  includ- 
ing municipal  governments,  can  himianly 
accomplish  the  task. 


POST  CARDS  CALLED  "CHAOS" 
AND  "DISASTER" 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  two 
editorials  blasting  the  post  card  registra- 
tion bill,  H.R.  8053.  crossed  my  desk. 

One,  dated  February  27,  by  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  described  the  post 
card  registration  bUl  as  "chaos." 

The  second,  furnished  by  James  E. 
Foy.  director  of  editorials  for  KNBC, 
Channel  4,  Los  Angeles,  an  NBC  af- 
filiate, described  post  card  registration 
as  a  "disaster." 

These  two  editorials  are  typical  of  the 
Judgments  now  being  expressed  by  vet- 
eran election  and  registration  observers 
In  the  press.  Because  I  think  they  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  House,  the  two 
editorials  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Feb.  27, 

1974] 
Postcard  Registration  Would  Be  "Chaos" 

Missouri  Secretary  of  State  James  Klrk- 
patrlclc  told  it  like  It  woiild  be  about  proposed 
postcard  registration  for  presidential  and 
congressional  elections. 

The  postcard  bill,  now  In  Congress,  would 
result  In  "chaos,  confusion  and  utter  bedlam 
on  election  day."  Klrkpatrick  said.  It  would 
lead  many  Americans  to  think  IncorrecUy 
that  the  federal  registration  by  postcard  was 
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aU  they  had  to  do  to  vote  in  any  election, 
whUe  many  others  would  ignore  the  postcard 
In  the  mistaken  belief  they  were  eligible  to 
vote  In  national  elections  because  they  had 
registered  under  the  state  system. 

"Some  voters  could  vote  only  for  federal 
candidates  and  others  could  vote  only  for 
state  and  local  candidates."  Missouri's  chief 
election  official  noted. 

Even  more  important,  the  possibilities  of 
fraud,  or  attempt  »t  fraud,  appear  to  be 
enormous. 

While  correct  In  his  opposition  to  the  post- 
card proposal,  Klrkpatrlck  Is  wrong  In  his 
enchantment  for  a  scheme  to  provide  $50 
million  in  federal  grants  to  aid  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  and  Improve  state  and  local  elec- 
tion procedures. 

This  proposal,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  would  merely  result  in  waste  of 
taxpayer's  money.  Voters  don't  need  to  have 
their  money  spent  in  an  effort  to  get  people 
to  the  polls.  Intelligent,  concerned  citizens 
vote.  Others  don't.  Spending  tax  money  won't 
improve  matters. 

[KNBC  editorial] 

Washington  Has  Enotjch  To  Do  Now 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  new  way  to 

register    voters    for    federal    elections.    It's 

caUed     Post     Card     Registrations.     It's     a 

disaster. 

It  would  involve  spending  at  least  $50 
million,  and  maybe  as  much  as  $100  million 
or  more  to  print,  address  and  mall  post  cards 
to  150  million  people  In  the  hope  of  catching 
the  eye  of  someone  who  Isn't  alreadv 
registered. 

The  idea,  In  a  way,  Is  lauda^)le:  make  It 
easier  for  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  people  who  don't  speak  English  well  to 
become  registered  to  vote  in  federal 
elections. 

While  there's  no  doubt  In  oiir  minds  that 
there  must  be  many  people  who  fit  that 
description  and  aren't  registered  now,  we 
Just  can't  see  how  spending  $50  million  will 
change  things  any. 

The  big  drawback  is  simply  that  people 
who  haven't  been  registered  already  by  the 
waves  and  waves  of  official  and  volunteer 
registrars  going  door-to-door  all  over  Amer- 
ica aren't  likely  to  respond  to  something 
that  comes  In  the  maU. 

And  even  If  some  might  do  so.  $50  or  $100 
mUllon  is  a  mind-boggling  amount  to  spend 
to  register  what  could  well  be  a  relative 
handful  of  people  who  very  probably  don't 
care  about  voting  anyway. 

If  the  bureaucrats  are  all  that  anxious  to 
^low  a  lot  of  our  money  on  voter  registra- 
tions boondoggles,  the  very  least  they  could 
do  would  be  to  give  It  back  to  the  states, 
and  let  the  states  do  the  Job. 

California's  share  of  that  money  could  do 
a  lot  more  effective  work  If  It  were  spent 
here,  administered  here  and  controlled  here 
than  it  could  disappearing  into  the  mists 
that  roll  off  the  Potomac. 
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BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXVn 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  3VIr.  Speaker,  the 
Police  Commissioner  of  Detroit  recently 
announced  plans  to  launch  a  statewide 
petition  to  ban  handgims  In  that  State. 
He  Joins  the  growing  list  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  private  organizations,  and 
concerned  citizens  calling  for  strict  gun 


controls.  I  applaud  his  efforts  and  com- 
mend the  attached  article  which  ap. 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary  23  to  my  colleagues : 

Pistol  Ban   Sought  by   Pouce  Head 

Detroit,  Feb.  25.— Detroit  Police  Comiuls. 
sloner  PhUip  Tannlan  today  launched  a 
statewide  petition  drive  to  outlaw  handguns 
in  Michigan  and  require  the  state  to  buy  all 
pistols  currently  in  circulation. 

"The  time  has  come  to  put  the  plstoU 
away"  Tannlan  said.  "If  we  dont,  1974  will 
be  worse  than  1973  In  gun  homicides." 

The  proposal,  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  state's  voters,  would  reqiUre  the  state  to 
buy  all  pistols  from  citizens  at  fair  market 
value— total  cost  tagged  at  over  $50  million— 
within  one  year  of  the  handgun  ban. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  AQINQ 
CALLS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  AP- 
PROACH  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  committed  Itself  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  older  Americans 
through  passage  of  the  Comprehensive 
Older  American  Services  Amendments. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  legis- 
lation was  the  encouragement  it  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  multipurpose 
senior  centers  to  provide  services  and  ac- 
tivities for  older  Americans  within  their 
Immediate  communities. 

The  legislation  also  recognized  the 
need  for  special  attention  to  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  elderly  and 
the  development  of  an  extensive  nutri- 
tion program. 

The  National  Coimcll  On  Aging  has 
long  served  as  a  most  effective  and  ar- 
ticulate voice  for  the  problems  and  needs 
of  older  Americans.  Recently  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  William  Pothier, 
chairman  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Citizens  of  the  National  Council 
on  Aging  comment  on  implementation  of 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time: 

Statement  or  William  Pothier 
The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  which  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years  has  provided  con- 
tinuing leadership  and  training  to  public 
and  private  agencies  at  the  national,  state, 
and  local  levels  in  the  field  of  aging.  It  has 
been  a  national  resource  for  planning,  In- 
formation and  service  in  the  many  areas- 
such  as  nutrition,  housing,  and  transporta- 
tion— affecting  the  lives  of  our  nation's 
elderly  poptUatlon. 

One  of  Its  programs  Is  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Senior  Centers  which  coordinates 
the  senior  centers  movement  at  the  national 
level  and  acts  as  a  conduit  for  Information 
exchange  among  center  personnel  and  others 
Interested  In  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
services  for  older  Americans  at  the  local 
level. 

The  Institute  Is  governed  by  a  Delegate 
Council  whose  45  representatives  are  elected 
biannually  on  a  regional  basis  and  thus  pro- 
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vide  leadership  In  the  aging  field  In  your 
own  districts  and  at  the  national  level  as 

well. 

There  are  over  3.000  Multipurpose  Senior 
Centers  operating  In  this  country  providing 
services  and  activities  for  and  with  older 
people.  These  centers  act  as  a  two  way  bridge 
not  only  providing  the  elderly  with  such 
services  as  nutrition,  counseling,  education 
and  recreation,  but  also  asslstmg  them  to 
maintain  active,  engaged  roles  in  the  com- 
munity through  volunteer  service.  Inter- 
generatlonal  programs  and  Involvement  In 
local  and  national  issues  in  their  own  behalf 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 

There  are  four  issues  we  especially  want  to 
bring  before  you  this  morning: 

1.  The  need  for  an  appropriation  for  Title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

2.  The  lack  of  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  existing  Senior  Centers. 

3  Continued  funds  for  the  Title  VII — 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly 

4.  The  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  older 
people  and  the  agencies  which  serve  them. 

We  want  to  share  with  you  our  view  from 
a  national  persi>ective,  knowing  that  you  and 
the  Delegate  from  your  district  will  discuss 
how  these  Issues  are  affecting  your  own  com- 
munity. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  Senior  Centers  have  been 
recognized  as  a  major  community  resource 
for  older  people.  Though  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  public  and  private  agencies  at  the 
local  level,  their  greatest  growth  has  oc- 
curred with  the  advent  of  Title  III  funds. 

In  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Service  Amendments  of  1973,  the  Congress 
clearly  supported  the  concept  of  Multipur- 
pose Senior  Centers  by  identifying  them  as 
the  focal  point  for  the  services  and  activities 
made  available  for  and  with  older  people. 
Furthermore,  in  support  of  Centers,  Title  V 
was  Included  In  the  legislation  to  provide 
grants  for  the  acquisition,  alteration,  reno- 
vation, and  initial  staffing  of  existing  facili- 
ties to  serve  as  Multipurpose  Senior  Centers. 
As  noted  by  Senator  Eagleton  when  submit- 
ting the  report  on  the  bUl,  "The  locating  of 
services  in  a  single  place  Is  one  effective  way 
of  making  the  range  of  services  a  person 
needs  accessible  to  him  or  her."  And  In  these 
days  with  the  transportation  crisis  reaching 
critical  proportions,  certainly  accessibility 
of  services  is  an  Important  Issue. 

However,  for  two  consecutive  years,  no 
funding  has  been  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  support  Title  V.  In  a  recent  com- 
munication from  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
to  Congressman  Fascell  who  was  seeking  in- 
formation about  funds  to  rebuild  a  Senior 
Center  in  Miami  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  fire,  the  Commissioner  noted  that  "there 
are  no  Federal  funds  avaUable  ...  to  sup- 
port construction  of  senior  center  facilities." 

NCOA's  National  Institute  of  Senior  Cen- 
ters, which  is  In  contact  with  over  2.000 
Senior  Centers  of  all  types,  has  amassed 
much  Information  about  the  physical  struc- 
tures and  needs  for  its  member  agencies. 
Comments  have  come  to  us.  such  as  the 
following  from  a  Senior  Center  In  New  Hav- 
en. Connecticut: 

"This  Center  Is  In  an  old  rundown  build- 
ing in  a  very  bad  neighborhood.  DaUy  at- 
tendance has  dropped  because  of  fear  of 
mugging.  Negotiations  are  being  made  to 
move  to  a  chtirch  parish  house  but  I  hope  . . . 
we  could  get  funds  for  a  new  building  of 
our  own." 

Or  a  letter  from  Alaska  which  noted : 
"[that  the  community  was  making]  every 
effort  to  establish  a  Senior  Center  ...  a 
small  area  (about  540  sq.  ft.)  is  provided 
in  the  city  in  conjunction  with  Parks  and 
Recreation,  since  our  membership  Is  well 
over  a  hundred  and  our  town  has  a  senior 
citizen  population  of  nearly  eight  hundred, 
we  need  more  space  .  . ." 
From  an  economic  viewpoint,  the  Multl- 
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purpose  Senior  Center — with  a  faculty  large 
enough,  safe  enough,  and  well  staffed — can 
provide  a  viable  alternative  to  costly  institu- 
tionalization. The  costs  which  California,  for 
example,  must  assume  for  each  elderly  per- 
son in  institutional  care  Is  $6,000  per  year. 
By  comparison,  the  San  Francisco  Senior 
Center  estimates  its  costs  at  less  than  $50 
a  year  to  provide  essential  services  for  an 
older  person  In  two  centers.  Even  more  strik- 
ing Is  the  low  direct  cost  of  $1.27  per  unit 
of  service. 

Currently,  the  cost  of  new  construction 
Is  estimated  at  $40  per  square  foot.  A  build- 
ing which  can  serve  250  persons  requires 
approximately  10,000  square  feet,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $400,000.  Renovation  expenditures  are 
estimated  at  50  to  80  percent  of  new  con- 
struction depending  on  the  state  of  the 
existing  facility. 

The  sums  requested  previously  by  the 
Congress  are  modest  Indeed  In  relation  to  the 
costs  for  facilities  and  to  their  growing  need. 
WhUe  it  would  hardly  cause  mushrooming 
of  luxury  facilities  for  older  persons,  $35 
million  per  year  for  renovation,  alteration, 
and  acquisition  of  existing  facilities  would 
mark  the  start  of  a  national  effort  to  further 
centralize  the  delivery  of  services  and  op- 
portunities In  the  commtmity  for  older 
people. 

We  therefore  propose  that: 

"Immediate  and  full  appropriation  be  made 
available  in  the  amount  of  at  least  $35  mil- 
lion per  year  for  each  of  three  years  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  Part  A  of  Title  V 
to  acquire,  alter,  or  renovate  existing  facili- 
ties to  serve  as  Multipurpose  Senior  Centers." 

However,  Title  V,  though  necessary  and 
critical  to  the  development  of  Centers,  Is 
not  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself.  Its  funds  are 
limited  to  facility  acquisition  and  renova- 
tion and  Initial  staffing.  No  funds  are  avail- 
able to  support  the  maUitenance  of  Senior 
Centers. 

The  goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act- 
to  concentrate  resources,  to  foster  compre- 
hensive coordinated  service  delivery  in  order 
to  secure  maximum  Independence  and  dig- 
nity for  older  persons  living  In  the  com- 
munity— have  been  the  goals  of  Multipur- 
pose Senior  Centers  since  their  Inception. 
Yet,  the  act  provides  no  financial  support 
to  currently  operating  Senior  Centers,  per 
se.  In  their  role  of  delivering  comprehensive, 
coordinated  services  r.nd  In  developing  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  older  people  to  re- 
main in  the  mainstream  of  life. 

If  the  goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are 
Indeed  coordinated  and  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, then  financial  support  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  agencies  which 
provide  such  services.  Support  should  not  be 
left  to  chance,  rather  the  maintenance  of 
Senior  Centers  should  be  articulated  In  the 
legislation. 

We  propose : 

"An  Amendment  to  Title  V,  a  new  part  C, 
be  Introduced  to  provide  assistance  for  those 
existing  Senior  Centers  which  qualify  as 
Multipurpose  Senior  Centers  as  of  June  30, 
1974.  by  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to 
make  basic  sustaining  grants  for  operation 
for  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  staffing  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel." 

Regarding  Title  Vn.  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  will  be  ending  before  it  has 
really  had  a  chance  to  begin.  The  need  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration In  their  Initial  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. However,  with  Increases  in  costs 
through  inflation  and  additional  expendi- 
tures for  transportation  and  the  Increase  In 
participation  as  the  programs  attract  more 
needy  people,  we  request  yoxir  support  of  at 
least  $150  million  for  next  year. 

A  related  problem  to  nutrition  Is  the  cur- 
rent requirement  of  older  people  to  obtain 
recertification  and  food  stamps  In  person.  We 
suggest  that  consideration  be,glven  to  mail- 
ing food  stamps  and  recertification  state- 
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ments  together  with  monthly  Social  Secturlty 
checks. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  our  concerns  regarding  the  Impact 
of  the  energy  crisis  on  older  people  and  local 
agencies  serving  them.  In  the  testimony  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  on  Mon- 
day. February  25,  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging's  Hearings  on  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Elderly,  it  was  noted  that  the 
reported  increases  of  taxi  and  bus  fares  in 
Detroit.  Athens,  Georgia,  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  pending  In  20  other  large  cities 
around  the  country  will  have  a  critical  Im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  older  people  on  fixed 
Incomes.  Not  only  will  their  personal  trans- 
portation be  affected,  but  also  the  delivery 
of  a  whole  host  of  other  services,  such  as 
nutrition,  health,  employment  and  recrea- 
tion. 

We  are  hearing  reports  of  the  loss  of  volun- 
teers  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  out- 
reach services,  home  meal  deliveries,  escort 
services,  and  on  and  en. 

On  person  working  with  a  church-operated 
Meals-on-Wheels  project  la  Pennsylvania 
wrote; 

"The  prospect  of  70  cents  a  gallon  gasoline 
threatens  to  deprive  the  Meals-on-Wheels 
program  of  the  volimteer  services  of  thos* 
who  deliver  these  meals  dally.  Many  of  thesa 
volunteers  are  retired,  older  Americans  wltU 
limited  Incomes.  Many  others  will  find  the 
expense  of  volunteer  services  are  too  great 
to  continue  or  in  the  event  of  rationing,  will 
simply  not  have  the  gasoline." 

The  value  of  such  volunteer  service  to  that 
particular  Meals-on-Wheels  program  has  lit- 
erally been  In  the  millions  of  dollars.  In  1972, 
the  agency  logged  nearly  45.000  volunteer 
hours;  when  costed  at  $2.00  an  hour,  thla 
totals  nearly  100.000  dollars  without  con- 
sidering driving  costs  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  costs  have  grown  at  such  a  rate  that 
private  agencies  could  never  assume  these 
additional  expenses.  A  survey  of  the  routes 
from  the  agency's  kitchens  showed  that  the 
drivers  drove  over  9.000  miles  a  week  to  make 
the  Meals-on-Wheels  program  work. 

A  fuU  copy  of  the  testimony  Is  available  to 
any  of  you  who  are  Interested.  We  support 
the  entire  list  of  recommendations  made  by 
NCOA  In  that  testimony,  but  bring  before 
you  today  only  one. 

We  urge  that: 

"Services  to  the  elderly  t)e  defined  M 
'emergency  services' — a  first  priority  service 
entitled  to  the  amount  of  gasoline  needed 
without  restriction." 

The  National  Institute  of  Senior  Center* 
believes  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  are 
interrelated  and  varied,  requiring  a  total 
comprehensive  approach.  The  Title  VII  Nu- 
trition Program,  for  example,  if  placed  in  • 
more  adequate  Senior  Center — which  haa 
enough  space,  a  strategic  location,  <^ni\  a  well 
trained  staff — will  result  in  better  nutri- 
tional services  with  greater  client  participa- 
tion; an  adequately  supported  transporta- 
tion program  can  facilitate  even  greater  at- 
tendance at  the  nutri  ->ii  project;  and,  el- 
derly persons  will  be  better  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  services  if  they  are  coordinated 
through  a  one-story,  accessible  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  EDV^'ARD  I.  KOCI : 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr   Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
offer    an    amendment    to    the    Federa 
Energy  Administration  Act,  H.R.  11793. 
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I  wish  to  make  certain  that  I  am  allocat- 
ed 5  minutes  to  explain  It  during  the 
amending  process. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

AlCXKDMXNT  TO  HJt.  11798,  As  RXPfMtTKD 

OiTXBZD  BT  Mb.  Koch 

Pag«  34,  line  14,  after  the  period  insert 
the  toUawing:  "No  evldeiace  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity found  during  any  Inspection  which  the 
Administrator  performs  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  admitted  in  any  proceeding  ex- 
cept a  proceeding  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  Act  wlilch  the  Administrator 
la  authorized  to  administer." 


THE    DIAMOND    JUBILEE    OP    THE 
VETERANS  OP  POREIGN  WARS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  observes  Its 
diamond  jubilee.  From  a  meeting  of  a 
dozen  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
In  the  back  room  of  a  drugstore  in  Co- 
lumbia. Ohio,  in  1899.  the  VFW  has  now 
grown  to  1.8  million  men. 

In  some  quarters.  It  Is  fashionable  to 
be  cynical  about  veterans,  and  veterans' 
organizations.  However,  I  often  think  of 
the  lines  from  a  poem  written  in  1865 
when  the  New  York  7th  Regiment  re- 
turned from  the  Civil  War.  True,  It  was 
not  a  foreign  war,  but  the  words  still 
apply: 

"Uncover  your  head  and  hold  your  breath; 
This  boon  not  every  ILfetlme  hath — 
To  look  on  men  who  have  walked  with 

death. 
And  have  not  been  afraid." 

The  roster  of  foreign  wars  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  Is  long.  This  is  not  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  go  Into  a  historical  quar- 
rel as  to  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong.  Only  history,  decades  and  perhaps 
centuries  hence,  can  tell  that.  The  point 
remains  that  men  were  ordered  to  go. 
and  they  went.  Some  returned;  some  did 
not. 

Our  very  first  "foreign"  war  is  now  al- 
most forgotten:  In  fact,  the  history  books 
call  It  the  quasi-war  with  Prance, 
which,  Indeed  it  was.  Yet,  one  of  our  most 
famous  historical  slogans  preceded  it: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute." 

At  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution. 
the  new  governing  body  of  Prance,  the 
Directory,  had  become,  in  the  words  of 
one  historian,  'the  arrogant  afflictor  of 
the  Western  World."  Britain,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  were  the  only  countries 
that  had  not  come  to  terms  with  the  new 
government;  French  warships  ravaged 
the  American  merchant  fleet,  and  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  sent  a  mission  to  Paris 
to  try  and  work  out  a  settlement. 

It  did  not  get  far.  Talleyrand,  the 
French  foreign  minister,  sent  some  very 
minor  oflQclals — Identified  only  as  X,  Y, 
and  Z — to  Inform  the  mission  there  would 
be  no  negotiations  imtll  Talleyrand  re- 
ceived a  $250,000  bribe,  and  the  United 
States  loaned  Prance  $10  million. 
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The  news  rocked  the  American  Repub- 
lic; the  slogan  came  into  popular  use; 
Adams  took  a  position  of  armed  neu- 
trality, but  in  reality  it  was  the  same  as 
a  declaration  of  war  with  France.  Con- 
gress beefed  up  the  Navy  and  the  Marines 
and  expanded  the  Army.  Famous  ships 
such  as  United  States,  Constellation  and 
Constitution  went  sliding  down  the  ways 
of  the  shipyards.  The  orders  were  simple: 
capture  armed  French  vessels  wherever 
they  may  be  found. 

The  Army  was  put  in  shape  to  repel  a 
possible  French  Invasion  of  the  United 
States.  George  Washington  himself  went 
back  into  active  duty,  to  command  a 
force  of  3,000  men;  Washington  foimd 
them  to  be  a  collection  of  "the  riff-raff  of 
the  country  and  the  scapegallows  of  the 
large  cities."  But  the  British  Navy  had 
Napoleon's  ships  secured  in  Egypt,  and 
there  was  no  invasion. 

The  naval  war  was  something  else 
again.  By  the  end  of  1798  14  American 
men-of-war  were  at  sea,  and,  that  being 
the  days  of  letting  everyone  get  in  on  the 
act,  200  merchant  vessels  had  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  which  meant  that 
they,  too,  could  take  part. 

The  United  States  had  the  best  of  it. 
The  only  U.S.  ship  to  be  defeated  during 
the  war  was  a  schooner,  Retaliation;  it 
mounted  14  guns  and  was  overcome  only 
by  two  French  frigates  that  between 
them  had  80  guns. 

The  Army  never  fought,  but  out  of  it 
all  came  West  Point;  on  the  very  last 
day  of  his  term  of  ofBce,  President 
Adams  appointed  the  first  faculty  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Foreign  wars;  the  list  Is  long;  like  the 
3-year  "quasi-war,"  many  of  them  are 
now  forgotten.  The  quasi-war  rates  only 
a  line  or  two  in  the  history  books.  But 
our  first  real  "foreign"  war  that  is  re- 
membered was  the  Barbary  War. 

Morocco,  Tunisia,  Algiers  and  Tripoli 
had  received,  by  1801.  a  total  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  ransom  for  captured  seamen,  and 
also  for  the  "prvilege"  of  allowing  U.S. 
ships  to  sail  the  Mediterranean  without 
being  attacked.  In  May  1801  the  Pasha  of 
Tripoli,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  declared 
war  on  the  United  States.  The  object: 
squeeze  out  more  monej-. 

President  Jefferson  was  something  of  a 
pacifist  and  had  almost  dismantled  the 
fleet  used  during  the  quasi-war  with 
Prance,  but  put  it  back  together.  By 
1804,  Commodore  Edward  Preble — a 
rather  violent  sort  of  man ;  Glen  Tucker, 
former  Indianapolis  newsman,  in  his 
masterful  work  "Dawn  Like  Thunder," 
about  the  Barbary  Wars,  says  of  Preble, 
If  I  recall  correctly,  that  his  name  should 
have  been  written  In  gunpowder  and 
signed  with  a  sailor's  oath — took  a  task 
force  Into  Tripoli  harbor  and  hammered 
the  Pasha's  fortress  with  carmon.  The 
frigate  Philadelphia  ran  agroumd;  the 
Pasha  swooped  down  on  it,  captured  the 
crew,  and  floated  it,  planning  to  use  it 
himself. 

The  stage  was  set  for  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  dramatic  events  of  all  Ameri- 
can military  history.  Young  Stephen 
Decatur  slipped  into  the  harbor  at  night 
with  a  picked  force,  boarded  Philadel- 
phia, and  set  her  afire.  The  Pasha 
screamed  in  anger  from  his  fortress  as 
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his  ambitions  for  a  naval  force  burned  to 
the  waterllne.  Decatur  and  his  men 
escaped.  " 

The  American  consul  at  Tunis,  during 
the  war,  set  In  motion  the  chain  of  evente 
that  for  the  first  time  saw  an  American 
force— weU,  at  least  it  was  American 
commanded — operating  in  a  foreign 
country,  that  resulted  in  planting  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  an  Old  World 
fortress. 

Eaton,  the  consul,  made  a  deal  with 
Hamet,  brother  of  the  Pasha:  Support 
us  and  we  wUl  put  you  back  in  power 
Hamet  felt  he  had  been  pushed  off  the 
throne;  he  was  all  for  it. 

Eaton,  the  consul,  rounded  up  an 
"army."  Headed  by  a  marine  lieutenant 
it  had  less  than  a  dozen  other  marines  a 
naval  midshipman,  40  Greeks  and 
around  100  of  whatever  and  whomever 
Eaton  could  scrape  up,  plus  a  squadron 
of  mounted  camels  commanded  by 
Hamet.  The  jury-rigged  force  made  a 
dreadful  500-mile  march  from  Alexander 
to  Dema,  500  miles  over  sands  burning 
by  day  and  freezing  by  night.  Lieutenant 
O'Bannon  led  a  charge  on  the  fort 
at  Dema.  It  fell,  for  the  first  time  the 
American  flag  was  planted  over  a  foreim 
victory.  ^ 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  roster  of  our  for- 
eign wars— if  one  counts  Incidents  where 
American  troops  have  been  used  abroad 
whether  there  was  combat  or  not— and 
there  was  always  the  possibllitv— is  long 
We  think  of  the  Spanish  American  War- 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Korea.  Vietnam' 
today. 

Most  are  forgotten.  But  not  the  men 
who  went.  Let  us  all  devoutly  hope  we 
will  never  have  to  send  American  fight- 
ing men  abroad  again,  for  any  reason 
But  let  us  never  forget  those  who  did 
go — those  who  did  not  come  back,  and 
those  who  did. 

The  following  verses  are  by  the  Eng- 
lish poet  Rupert  Brooke,  yet  on  this,  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  VFW,  there  is 
something  in  them  that  touches  us  all: 
"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me; 

That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  Is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 
In     that     rich     earth     a     richer     dust 
concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 
aware. 
Gave,  once,  her  flowera  to  love,  her  ways 
to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers^  blest  by  suns  of 
home. 

"And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  In  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives   somewhere   back   the   thoughts  by 
England  given; 
Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as 
her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  fWends;  and  gentle- 
ness. 
In    heart    at    peace,    under    an    English 
heaven." 

Substitute  "American"  for  "English"— 
the  words  could  be  ours.  The  sentiment 
certainly  is. 

"Honor  the  Dead  by  Helping  the  Liv- 
ing" is  the  VFW  creed.  This  they  have 
done  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
This  they  will  continue  to  do.  as  long  as 
there  is  a  member  alive  who  has  worn 
his  coimtry's  uniform  on  foreign  soil. 
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KYLE  ROTE,  JR.— SUPERSTAR 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  Texas  is  proud  that  our  native  son, 
Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  has  won  the  1974  super- 
star competition.  He  is  more  than  an 
outstanding  athlete.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing American. 

In  soccer  Rote  has  built  a  name  as  a 
great,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Dallas  he  has 
earned  a  reputation  eis  a  young  man  of 
outstanding  character. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  1  carried  a  story  about  Kyle  Rote. 
Jr.  Here  are  the  basic  remarks  as  written 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  sports 
writer.  Larry  Eldridge: 

Superstars  Victor  Gives  Youth 
New-Type  Hero 

The  1974  Superstars  competition  proved 
for  a  second  straight  year  that  many  of  our 
most  famous,  high-salaried,  glamour-boy 
athletes  aren't  all  they're  cracked  up  to  be. 
Meanwhile  it  also  gave  Americans  a  new 
young  sports  hero  in  a  much  different 
mold — clean  cut,  boylsh-looklng  Kyle  Rote 
Jr. 

Until  this  week.  Rote's  only  claim  to  fame 
was  that  he  carried  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  football  playing  father.  In  his  own 
right  he  was  Just  an  obscure  pro  soccer 
player  making  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  season. 

But  In  a  two-day  test  of  skill  and  versatil- 
ity, the  23-year-old  Texan  outdid  a  half- 
dozen  other  big  name  rivals  to  walk  off  with 
first  place  and  $53,400  in  prize  money. 

Then  he  pulled  another  surprise  by  an- 
nouncing he  didn't  even  Intend  to  keep  all  of 
his  winnings. 

"My  wife  and  I  already  had  decided  we 
would  give  some  of  it  away  to  people  who 
need  it  worse  than  we  do,"  he  said  just  after 
clinching  the  top  prize. 

Obviously  Rote  has  different  values  from 
many  of  his  contemporaries  on  the  pro 
sports  scene.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lynne, 
live  in  a  one-bedroom  apartment  in  Dallas, 
where  Kyle  Is  studying  theology  In  addition 
to  his  Job  as  a  second-year  member  of  the 
Dallas  Tornado  In  the  North  American 
Soccer  League.  Mary  Lynne  works  as  a  sec- 
retary to  help  pay  his  tuition  fees  at  the 
seminary. 

Rote's  exploits  this  week  at  Rotonda,  Fla.. 
could  change  this  style  of  living  easily 
enough,  hxit  he  Insists  that  it  won't. 

"It  may  be  nice  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
and  achieve  great  fame  .  .  .  but  these  are  not 
the  primary  values  of  my  life,"  he  says. 

Pole  vaulter  Bob  Seagren  turned  out  to 
be  an  easy  winner  over  the  likes  of  Prazler, 
TJnitas,  Johnny  Bench,  Rod  Laver,  Elvln 
Hayes,  Jean-Claude  Killy,  and  Rod  GUbert. 

This  year  aealn  the  famous  names  In  the 
big  money  sports  took  a  back  seat  In  the  final 
placing  behind  Rote,  runnerup  Seagren,  and 
defensive  back  Dick  Anderson  of  the  Mlam: 
Dolphins,  who  finished  third. 

A  good  time  seems  to  be  had  by  all,  the 
athletes  pick  up  some  extra  money,  the  pub- 
lic gets  entertained,  and  preavimably  the  land 
developers  and  TV  sponsors  who  put  up  all 
the  money  are  satisfied.  Also,  of  course,  a  few 
myths  get  destroyed  along  the  way. 

The  first  competition  demonstrated  pwtty 
clearly  that  many  big  name  athletes  look  a 
lot  more  like  your  basic  middle-aged  busi- 
nessman once  you  get  them  out  of  their  spe- 
cialties. 
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Completing  the  field  In  order  were  football 
star  Franco  Harris,  Dutch  speed  skater  Aid 
Schenk,  basebaU's  Rose  and  basketball's  Jim 
McMUlan  (a  tie),  shotputter  Brian  Oldfleld, 
Havlicek,  and  finaUy  Schranz.  who  might  be 
better  advised  to  stick  to  skiing. 

There  are  12  events  In  the  competition, 
with  each  athlete  choosing  the  seven  he  want6 
to  enter  except  for  his  own  specialty. 

Inequities,  such  as  Including  an  elimina- 
tion tennis  tournament  In  what  Is  basically 
a  decathlon-type  competition  with  points 
awarded  for  the  top  five  finishers  In  each 
event.  Obviously  the  luck  of  the  draw  can 
affect  things  here. 

It's  aU  In  fun,  though,  and  this  year  It 
certainly  did  do  a  service  In  producing  a 
genuine  new  hero. 

Rote,  whose  six-foot.  185-pound  body  was 
In  perfect  condition,  actually  wrapped  up 
the  title  on  the  first  day  of  competition.  He 
bowled  a  214  game  to  win  that  event,  also 
took  first  place  in  the  tennis  and  swimming 
and  finished  second  In  golf  to  pile  up  a  vir- 
tually insurmountable  lead. 

His  only  points  on  the  second  day  came 
with  a  second  place  finish  in  the  one-mile 
bicycle  race,  but  they  were  enough  to  keep 
him  out  in  front. 

Kyle  Rote  Sr.,  who  gained  fame  at  SMU 
and  later  with  the  New  York  Giants  In  the 
.  1950s,  was  the  typical  proud  father  as  ho 
cheered  his  son  on  to  victory. 

"Nothing  I  ever  did  gave  me  such  a  thrUl," 
he  said  at  the  end. 

But  Kyle  Jr.  still  downplayed  the  whole 
thing. 

"The  money  and  the  recognition  are  im- 
portant, sure,"  he  said,  "but  the  biggest  thing 
for  me  was  the  chance  to  compete  and  fra'er- 
nize  with  these  great  stars." 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ARE 
KEEPH^G  FAITH 


DR.   GERALDINE  B.  BRANCH 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Dr.  Oeraldine  B.  Branch,  Los 
Angeles  Coxinty  Health  Officer  and  South- 
west Regional  Medical  Director,  will  retire 
from  many  years  of  devoted  service  to  Loe 
Angeles  City  and  County  on  December  81 
1973.  and; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Branch  has  bad  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  practicing  physician, 
health  administrator,  and  teacher,  serving  In 
this  community  for  a  quarter  century  dur- 
ing which  she  has  been  a  member  of  many 
civic  groups  and  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  and; 

Whereas,  she  has  combined  an  outstand- 
ing professional  career  with  a  happy  family 
life,  and  has  carved  out  a  unique  place  In 
the  field  of  public  health,  and  has  still 
found  time  to  help  establish  the  Southeast 
Boys  Club  and  the  Westminister  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  as  well  as  taking  an  active 
role  In  many  commimlty  organizations. 

Therefore,  be  It  known  this  17th  day  of 
November  1973  that  we  are  In  recognition  of 
her  distinguished  service  and  contributions 
to  our  City  and  County,  and  wish  her  a  long, 
happy  retirement.  Be  it  further  knovm  that 
this  commendation  wlU  be  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OP   IKSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  3  weeks,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  several  groups  of 
Indianapolis  high  school  students  in  my 
district — at  Broad  Ripple  High  School. 
Cathedral  High  School,  John  Marshall 
High  School,  Roncalli  High  School, 
Shortridge  High  School,  Brebeuf  High 
School,  Park-Tudor  School  and  Orchard 
Country  Day  School.  At  each  school  I 
opened  with  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period, 
at  the  conlusion  of  which,  I  would  pre- 
sent the  school  with  a  flag  that  had 
flown  over  the  Capitol — a  customary 
format.  I  am  sure,  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  a  very  rewarding  experience 
for  me. 

In  my  introductory  comments,  I  en- 
deavored to  make  three  points. 

First,  I  stressed  the  importance  of  car- 
ing and  being  involved  and  concerned. 
I  was  pleased  to  discover  there  is  less 
apathy  and  cynicism  than  one  might  ex- 
pect among  students.  A  recent  news- 
paper article  under  the  title,  "Politics 
Disillusions  Youth."  indicated  that  60 
percent  of  the  young  people  polled  felt 
disillusioned  in  the  wake  of  recent  polit- 
ical events.  But  It  also  pointed  out  that 
only  17  percent  felt  some  other  form  of 
Government  would  be  an  Improvement, 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
people  believed  our  system  Is  essentially 
soimd — it  Is  only  the  "wrong  people 
nmning  It"  who  need  overhauling.  The 
cynicism,  in  other  words,  Ls  directed  more 
at  individual  men  than  at  our  basic  in- 
stitutions ;  which  is  good. 

During  the  Watergate  hearings  on 
television  in  1973,  we  heard  one  disU- 
lusloned  young  man  say  to  an  audience 
of  40  million  or  so  who  were  listening 
in,  that  he  would  not  advise  young  peo- 
ple to  go  into  politics  today.  I  tried  to 
tell  my  listeners  that  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, we  need  young  people  with  Ideals 
entering  the  political  arena  today  In  the 
party  of  their  choice.  We  want  their  can- 
dor and  honesty,  their  visions  and 
dreams,  their  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment, their  compassion  and  concern. 

I  suggested  that  it  is  far  better  for 
them  to  agree  with  me,  or  disagree  with 
me,  than  to  say,  "I  don't  care."  If  people 
give  up  caring,  if  they  consign  politics 
to  an  immoral  field  of  unethical  behav- 
ior where  thieves  and  crooks  get  fat  at 
taxpayers'  expense  and  where  honorable 
men  and  women  fear  to  tread,  then 
America  Is  In  serious  trouble.  I  reminded 
them  of  Edmund  Burke's  famous  obser- 
vation made  almost  200  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  the  best  way  to  assure  the 
triumph  of  an  evil  cause  is  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing.  And  since  it  was  near  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  borthday,  I  also  quoted 
his  statement: 

What  constltutee  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  and  Independence?  It  Is  not  o\ir 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  seacoastt, 
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our  army  and  our  navy.  These  are  not  our 
reliance  agalnrt  tyranny.  AJl  of  those  may 
be  turned  against  us  without  making  ua 
weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  Is  In 
the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
in  us.  Oxir  defense  la  In  the  spirit  which 
prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  In 
all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
your  own  doors. 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  country  Is 
not  attack  from  without  but  erosion 
from  within.  We  need  a  new  generation 
with  intellectual  curiosity,  mortal  cour- 
age and  spiritual  sensitivity,  a  genera- 
tion that  takes  its  responsibilities  ser- 
iously, shoulders  its  burdens  cheerfully, 
participates  in  the  system  faithfully  and 
works  for  change  constructively,  rather 
than  copping  out  or  sajing,  "i  don't 
care." 

The  second  point  I  tried  to  make  with 
the  students  was  that  we  desperately 
need  candor  in  our  relationships  today. 
The  health  and  vitality  of  our  democracy 
depend  upon  the  openness,  trustworthi- 
ness,  integrity   and   honesty   of   public 
offlclals,    both   elected    and    appointed. 
Candor  should  not  be  a  sometime  thing 
designated  as  such  on  a  public  relations 
calendar;  it  should  be  a  constant  hall- 
mark of  everyone  in  public  life  so  that 
the  American  people  can  maintain  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  their  leaders 
to  govern,  students  in  particular  respect 
forthrightness,  even  if  they  disagree  with 
what   you   are   being   forthright   about. 
They  do  not  like  deviousness  or  prevari- 
cation or  waffling.  They  resent  secrecy 
without     s-ood     reason.     Tliey     expect 
straightforward  speaking  without  equiv- 
ocation. They  despise  phonies — and  in- 
sincerity— and     callous     disregard     for 
truth.  They  yearn  for  politicians  they 
can  trust.  And  it  is  our  responsibility, 
those  of  us  in  public  life,  to  answer  that 
yearning  and  fill  that  moral  vacuum  by 
providing  honest  and  courageous  leader- 
ship wliich  can  elicit  confidence  from 
the  people. 

Finally,  I  suggested  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  that  in  these 
tumultous,  confusing,  and  exciting  times 
there  Is  little  possibility  that  imanimity 
can  be  foimd  on  most  important  issues. 

As  Americans,  we  do  not  expect  it. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  the  two-party 
system,  all  prevent  our  country  from 
becoming  an  intellectual  monolith  where 
there  Is  a  one-party  line,  only  one  point 
of  \1ew  tolerated,  and  where  individuals 
who  criticize  the  system,  are  sent  into 
exile— like  the  Russian  Solzhenitsyn.  In 
America,  dissent  Is  not  disloyalty  nor  Is 
heterodoxy  treason.  Ours  is  a  heteroge- 
neous not  homogeneous  society,  in  which 
individuality  can  come  to  full  flower  and 
different  points  of  view  can  be  success- 
fully harmonized  into  an  overarching 
symphony  of  life. 

The  main  point  to  remember  .s  that  we 
must  respect  each  other,  and  grant  each 
other  the  right  to  his  own  thoughts  and 
conclusions,  even  If  we  think  he  is  wrong. 
In  a  free  society,  we  must  affirm  the  free- 
dom of  each  other  to  seek  his  own  ful- 
fillment and  be  himself.  In  America, 
there  are  truths  and  forms  and  Issues 
with  respect  to  which  men  of  sincere 
principle  and  sound  character  may  dif- 
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fer— without  ceasing  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans. The  danger  lies  in  a  fanatical  in- 
sistence that  only  one  point  of  view  is 
valid,  only  one  answer  is  right,  and  that, 
like  the  Queen  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
we  say  "Ofif  with  their  heads"  to  anyone 
who  disagrees  or  offends  Such  conceit, 
whether  it  be  intellectual,  spiritual,  so- 
cial, racial,  or  what  have  you,  is  the  bane 
of  our  democracy.  A  healthy  brotherhood 
and  an  arrogant  self- righteousness  are 
incompatible. 

The  young  people  asked  a  lot  of  good, 
tough  questions  wlien  their  turn  comes. 
Sometimes  these  questions  were  written 
out  in  advance,  sometimes  they  were  pre- 
sented by  a  panel  of  students,  sometimes 
they  Just  spontaneously  combusted  from 
the  audience.  But  they  aU  showed  care- 
ful thought  and  deep  concern  about  the 
issues  facing  oui-  country  today. 

May  I  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  brief  summary  of  these  ques- 
tions, together  with  an  indication  of  my 
response? 

Summary  of  QrnsTiONs  aito  Answers 
ON  THE  Energt  Crisis 

1.  Do  you  think  It  Is  real  or  contrived? 
(Real  shortages  do  exist  and  are  being  felt 
more  heavily  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  others.) 

2.  Is  It  the  oil  companies'  fault?  (No,  cer- 
tainly not  entirely.  Foolish  government  reg- 
ulations, overzealous  envlronmeutallsm,  un- 
disciplined consumption,  and  mideastern 
politics   are   also  to  blame.) 

3.  But  how  can  you  Justify  the  tremendous 
profits  made  last  year  by  the  oil  companies? 
(Well,  how  do  you  measure  profits?  On  sales 
or  on  a  return  on  Investment?  Against  what? 
A  good  year  or  a  bad  year?  Compared  to 
who — food  brokers  v;ho  are  luckv  to  make 
1  to  2^/r,  or  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times,  whose  Increases  In  earnings  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1973  over  1972  were 
57%  and  93%  respectively?) 

4.  Win  rationing  come?  (Let's  hope  not!  If 
we  conserve  as  much  as  we  can,  and  let  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  work  themselves 
out  In  the  free  marketplace,  we  may  survive 
without  being  forced  Into  such  a  nightmare.) 

5.  Why  are  there  so  many  chauffeur-driven 
Umouslnes  in  Washington?  (Most  congress- 
men would  like  to  reduce  the  number!) 

6.  What  kind  of  car  do  you  drive  In  Wash- 
ington?  (I  don't  have  one  there.) 

7.  Why  do  you  fly  back  and  forth  so  much 
between  Indianapolis  and  Washington  if 
there  Is  an  energy  crisis?  (The  planes  are 
flying  anyway,  so  I  really  do  not  think  It  Is 
wasting  the  nation's  fuel,  and  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  trying  to  stay  In  touch  with  my 
constituents  on  a  regular  basis.) 

WATERGATE    AND    BEI^ATED  MATTERS 

1.  How  do  you  explain  the  18-mlnute  gap 
on  the  tape?  (I  really  cannot!) 

2.  Do  you  think  they  are  trying  to  hide 
something  and  cover  the  whole  thing  up' 
(This  has  undoubtedly  happened,  though  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent.) 

3.  Do  you  think  the  President  Is  directly 
involved  in  criminal  or  Illegal  activity?  (Uke 
any  other  American,  he  Is  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty.) 

4.  Do  you  plan  to  vote  for  Impeachment? 
(As  of  this  date.  no.  We  need  more  hard 
evidence  that  the  President  is  guilty  of  an 
Impeachable  offense  before  I  would  vote  for 
It.  It  Is  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  American 
people,  and  our  American  democracy  and  can 
eaiUy  become  a  partisan-political  "issue  ) 

5.  If  we  get  Involved  In  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, do  you  think  the  Russians  wUl  take 
advantage  of  us  overseas?  (Yes,  they  would 
probably  try.) 

6.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon's  un- 
popularity and  the  Watergate  problem  will 
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hurt  you  and  other  Republican  Congressmen 
In  the  electloris  In  November?  (Undoubt 
edly,  these  things  will  become  c-.mDalcn 
Issues  around  .the  country,  but  I  slncerelv 
hope  that  the  American  voters  are  wi« 
enough  to  vote  for  their  Congressman 
on  the  basis  of  his  merits  and  his  record  in 
office,  rather  than  hang  him  because  of  the^ 
disaffection  with  the  President  and  WatPr 
gate.)  '"" 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  marl. 
Juana?  (No.) 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  Congressional 
pay  Increase?  (No.)  ** 

3.  What  are  you  doing  about  It?  (Trrtnif 
to  force  Congress  to  vote  on  It  so  everv! 
one  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  i 

4.  Will  you  accept  It  If  it  goes  through  thii 
year?  (No.)  ^        ^ 

5.  VSOiat   about   "busing"   of   school  chU. 
dren?   (I  am  against  It.  Incidentally   i  was 
tremendously  Uiterested  to  discover  at  Short 
ridge  High  School  near  unanimous  opposi- 
tlon  to  the  proposal  that  It  be  closed,  and 
Its  predominantly  black  population  bused  to 
the  suburbs.  This  proposal  forms  part  of  a 
plan     currently     before     the     IndlanapolU 
School  Board  to  phase  out  several  Inner  citv 
schools   and   transport  some    ll.ooo   young- 
sters  to    the   suburbs   In   order   to   comolv 
with  guidelines  laid  down  by  a  Federal  ludse 
about  racial  balance  in  the  public  sch4l 
system.    The   plan    is   an   absurdity— "sheer 
madness,"  one  highly  placed  public  official 
has  called  It.  And  the  kids  know  it   Thev 
don't  want  to  be  bused.  Aware  of  strong  pro- 
busing  sentiment  In  the  leadership  of  the 
black  community,  l  was  astounded  at  the 
outrage  expressed  by  the  Shortrldge  students 
over   busing,   and   their  very   vocal   protest 
against  their  school  being  closed  next  year 
and  their  being  bused  to  the  suburbs  ("Half 
way  to  Chicago,"  as  one  of  them  put  It'i 
simply   reinforced    my   conviction   that   the 
goal  of  quality  education  for  all  our  chll- 
dren  will  not  be  reached  by  forced  busing  to 
achieve  artificial  racial  balance. 

6.  Do  you  support  better  working  condl- 
tlons  and  the  right  to  organize  for  migrant 
laborers?  (Tea.)  ^ 

7.  Why  did  you  vote  against  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill?  Are  you  against  teenag-rs 
being  paid  a  decent  wage?  (No,  of  course 
not.  But  without  the  io-called  "youth  dif- 
ferentlal"  m  the  bUl,  which  would  have  made 
It  possible  to  employ  teenagers  at  a  figure 
below  the  $2.20  minimum,  a  lot  of  them 
might  not  be  offered  any  Job  at  all  ) 

8.  Do  you  favor  aid  to  Israel?  (Yes  ) 

9.  Do  you  think  we  should  terminate  the 
space  program?  (No.) 

10.  Tell  us  about  a  typical  day  in  the  life 
of  a  congressman.  (I  talked  about  casework, 
commltee  work,  the  debating  and  voting  on 
the  floor,  the  commuting  back  and  forth 
between  the  district  and  D.C.,  and  my  views 
or  my  Job  as  service  to  people.)  Do  you  Uke 
what  you're  doing?  (Yes!  Ifs  a  great 
privilege— an  exciting  opportunity— a  tre- 
rnendous  challenge— and  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility.) "^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  they  asked  many  other 
questions  also.  The  hour  passed  vei7 
quickly  and  when  I  left,  in  each  instance, 
I  was  enheartened.  I  was  ever  so  proud 
of  these  young  Americans,  ever  so  grate- 
ful for  them.  Our  yoimg  people  today— 
the  vast  majority  of  them— are  just 
great.  They  are  keeping  faith  with  our 
Founding  Fathers'  ideal  of  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  that  supplies  the  foimda- 
tion  for  a  viable  democracy.  They  are 
alert.  They  are  responsible.  They  are 
thinking.  They  care.  They  have  legiti- 
mate concerns  and  they  want  to  help 
solve  our  country's  problems.  They  are 
not  rebellious.  They  do  not  want  to  cop 


out.  They  are  searching  for  new  and 
valid  life  styles.  They  have  a  lot  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  in  their  hearts;  and  I 
have  confidence  in  the  America  of  tomor- 
row because  of  the  youth  of  today. 


HUMAN  GOALS— VALUES  FOR 
LIVING 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, one  of  my  constituents,  Maj.  Rob- 
ert E.  Miller  of  Galva,  HI.,  was  desig- 
nated by  the  1973  National  Awards  jury 
as  recipient  of  the  Defender  of  Freedom 
Award. 

The  Freedom  Foundation,  which  made 
tlie  presentation,  is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan, nonsectarian  organization  dedi- 
cated to  strengthening  America  through 
greater  citizenship  responsibilities. 

The  credo  states: 

To  personally  tmderstand  and  maintain 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  to  honor  It  by  his 
own  exemplary  conduct,  and  to  pass  It  Intact 
to  succeeding  generations  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  true  American. 

Over  the  years,  at  least  30,000  jury- 
selected  awards  have  been  granted  for 
spiritual,  ci\ic,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic activities.  Major  Miller  was 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  for  his  entry  In  the  Letters  from 
Armed  Forces.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Major  Miller  for  his  fine  letter,  and  also, 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues,  insert 
the  text  of  that  letter  for  the  review 
of  my  colleagues.  I  know  it  will  be  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

The  letter  folio ws: 

Human  Goals — Valttes  for  Living 
Major  Thomas  Gordon  Storey  returned  to 
Bpeak  to  his  hometown  High  School  Com- 
mencement class  in  June  of  1973  after  more 
than  si.x  years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

During  years  of  Isolation  and  captivity  this 
man's  values— his  goals  were  In  his  words 
"these  fabulous  five"- Faith,  PamUy,  Friends. 
Future  and  Freedom.  I  believe  these  might 
have  been  some  of  Major  Storeys  thoughts  as 
he  awaited  return  to  his  homeland— our  be- 
loved America. 

FAITH 

Oiu-  faith  to  pray — To  pray  for  strength 
to  endure  whatever  life  requires.  Faith  to 
believe  in  answered  prayer  and  strength 
from  an  Almighty  God.  Faith  to  overcome 
human  faUlngs  and  to  forgive  one's  fellow- 
man. 

FAMILY 

The  blessings  of  family  ties.  The  strength, 
determination  and  love  of  a  wife.  The  pa- 
tience and  dedication  of  a  mother.  The  sac- 
rlflce  of  a  father.  The  adoration  of  a  son  and 
»  daughter.  The  Inner  "Fortress"  of  belong- 
ing and  having  your  own  famUy  and  belrg 
a  part  of  God's  family. 

OUB    FRIENDS 

Having  friends — Friends  from  childhood, 
from  school,  from  within  your  church,  from 
work.  Friends  who  help  and  who  need  help. 
The  Neighbor.  Doctor.  Pastor  and  the  Paper- 
boy. The  multitude  of  daUy  Incidents  where 
lives  touch  to  communicate  our  human  needs 
for  oiu-selves  and  for  our  offerings  to  others. 
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OUR    FUTURE 

Our  future  hopes,  plans,  desires  for  per- 
sonal achievement.  Our  Jobs,  education,  fam- 
ily, security  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren. Our  happiness  and  freedom  to  pursue 
our  personal  goals.  The  future  of  our  com- 
munity, our  state  and  our  nation. 

OUR    FREEDOM 

Yes.  freedom  to  believe  in  jiistlce,  dignity, 
law  and  order  and  human  rights.  Freedom 
to  thi.ik.  Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
elect.  Freedom  to  pray.  Freedom  to  work. 
Freedom  to  discuss  and  freedom  to  act  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Just  laws. 

Major  Storeys  "Fabvilous  Five"  are  ageless 
and  timeless.  Tncy  fit  any  calendar  in  Amer- 
ica's history.  On  what  better  foundation 
could  we  build  the  peace  for  future  genera- 
tions? 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  ENDAN- 
GERED HEALTH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  An  im- 
published  American  Public  Health 
Association — APHA — study  reportedly 
questions  the  advisability  of  current 
plans  to  convert  oil  and  gas  burning  pow- 
erplants  to  coal.  APHA  scientists  have 
warned  that  the  proposed  switch  may 
well  threaten  the  lives  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  heart  and  respiratory  diseeises. 

Tlie  Energy  Emergency  Act  Just 
passed  by  Congress  Includes  a  provision 
for  conversion  of  powerplants  to  coal.  If 
the  act  becomes  law  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  must  exercise  the  great- 
est restraint  in  the  number  of  conver- 
sions authorized  and  fully  consider  pub- 
lic health  factors  in  each  case. 

I  call  Memt)ers'  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  xmreleased  APHA 
study  in  the  February  16  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  16,  1974] 

Shift  to  Coai.  Sczir  Beortxitino  Litis 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Thousands  of  persona  with  heart  and 
respiratory  diseases  will  die  prematiu^ly  if 
plans  go  through  for  a  massive  conversion  of 
power  plants  to  coal,  American  Public  Health 
Association  scientists  warn. 

Tens  of  thousands  more  persons  with  such 
diseases  will  suffer  acute  attacks,  according 
to  the  scientists,  who  have  made  an  unpub- 
lished study  for  the  association. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  give  Federal  Energy  Office  Director 
William  E.  Simon  authority  to  order  all  power 
plants  that  can  convert  to  coal  to  do  so. 

The  Idea  Is  to  free  the  scarce  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  now  burned  by  the  power  plants  for 
other  uses. 

The  proposal  is  now  part  of  the  emergency 
enei^  bill  that  would,  among  other  things, 
give  President  Nixon  authority  to  ration 
gasoline.  The  bill  Is  schedulet:  for  a  vote  In 
the  Senate  Tuesday. 

Capitol  HUl  opponents  of  the  conversion 
proposal  told  The  Washington  Post  of  the 
APHA  study  and  an  association  source  con- 
flrmed  Its  existence  yesterday. 

The  APHA  commissioned  the  study  before 
the  conversion  proposal  was  made.  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  projection  of  how  many  serious  and 
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fatal  attacks  of  heart  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases can  be  expected  from  a  given  Increase 

In  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  sulfur 
dioxide  created  when  power  plants  bum  coal. 

The  scientists  fear  that  m  an  "at  risk" 
population  estimated  at  21  million,  serlouB 
and  fatal  attacks  of  heart  and  respiratory 
diseases  will  increase  by  20  to  40  per  cent  over 
present  levels.  Currently,  about  5,000  per- 
sons In  this  category  die  of  cardiovascular 
diseases  annually;  about  50,000  suffer  respira- 
tory attacks. 

The  "at  risk"  population  Includes  smok- 
ers, pregnant  women,  elderly  persons  with 
chronic  heart  conditions  and  victims  of  ap- 
proximately 50  diseases,  including  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  persons  "at 
risk"  Is  that  they  are  already  exposed  to  high 
levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  the  atmosphere — 
yearly  averages  exceeding  100  micrograms  per 
cubic  meter  of  air.  They  live  in  cities  of  at 
least  10,000  population."  including  Washing- 
ton. Baltimore.  Detroit.  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago. 

The  study — done  by  a  panel  of  10  special- 
ists in  dLsclpUnes  including  epldemiolog:. , 
safety,  genetics  and  statistics — Is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  to  estimate  the  number  of  "ex- 
cess" deaths  and  acute  respiratory  and  car- 
diovascular attacks  resulting  from  the  u^e 
of  coal  to  generate  electric  power.  The  APHA, 
source  declined  to  name  the  panel  members. 

The  source  said  the  study  was  begun  more 
than  a  year  ago,  is  in  its  "final  stages"  and 
will  be  published  in  about  two  months. 

Last  year,  power  plants  usinc  coal  turned 
out  0.8  quadrillion  (Btu's)  of  energy.  If  the 
planned  conversion  goes  through,  the  figure 
win  Increase  to  1.1  quadrlliion  Btu's. 

According  to  the  study,  that  Increase  will 
elevate  sulfur-dioxide  levels  suSiciently  to 
Induce  approximately  500  deaths  among 
adults  with  chronic  heart  disease  and  bring 
about  16,800  attacks  of  respiratory  disease — 
at  least  severe  enough  to  require  medica- 
tion— among  children  under  five  years  af  age. 

In  the  Senate  Tuesday,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  return  the  emergency  energy  bUl  to 
a  House-Senate  conference  conunlttee,  partly 
because  of  the  conversion  provision. 

But  the  conference  committee  includes  a 
powerful  contingent  of  coal-state  legisla- 
tors— among  them.  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers 
(D-W.  Va.),  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
merce Committee;  Sen.  Jennlnss  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.),  chairman  of  the  sinate  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.). 

Opponents  of  the  provision  have  received 
little  support  In  the  conference  conamlttee 
from  Capitol  Hill's  two  principal  author.'^  of 
clean -air  legislation.  Rep.  Paul  O.  Ropers 
(D-Pla.),  chairman  of  the  House  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee,  and  Sen.  Ed- 
mund 3.  Muskie  (D-Malne),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  en  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. Both  favor  conversion  to  coal. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVEPvSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
joined  with  the  American  Lithuanians  in 
celebrating  the  56th  anniversary  of  their 
proclamation  of  independence.  However, 
in  Lithuania  itself,  the  celebration  is  not 
so  joyous.  Although  February  16.  1918. 
marks  the  date  of  the  Lithuanian  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence,  these  cour- 
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ageous  people  are  again  living  under  the 
suppression  of  the  Russians. 

The  free  world  must  not  rest  until 
the  Soviets  withdraw  their  army,  police, 
and  ruling  apparatus  from  Lithuania,  so 
the  people  of  Lithuania  may  freely  elect 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  the  most 
fitting  commemoration  we  can  offer  to 
the  brave  citizens  of  Lithuania,  the 
heroes  who  have  died  in  the  quest  of 
Lithuanian  liberty,  and  the  countless 
relatives  and  friends  of  Lithuanian  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  reaffirmation  that 
the  cause  of  Lithuanian  freedom  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  the  struggle  for  it 
will  continue  until  won, 


DEATH  IN  THE  SAHEL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thousandc  of  miles,  the  tale  of 
death  In  the  Sahel  might  seem  as  dry  as 
the  Sahara.  Yet  the  Immense  Sahara  is 
burying  sLx  nations,  and  the  herdsmen 
and  farmers  who  live  there,  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  2>^2  miles  a  month. 

Five  years  of  little  or  no  rain  following 
generations  of  overgrazing  have  left  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
West  Africa  in  the  worst  drought  of  the 
century.  And  the  area  of  devastation  Is 
growing.  Not  only  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions—Senegal. Mali,  Mauritania  Niger 
Upper  Volta.  and  Chad— but  now  Ni- 
geria and  Cameroon  have  been  invaded 
and  to  the  East,  Ethiopia.  Somalia,  and 
Kenya.  The  nations  hardest  hit  so  far 
those  In  the  Sahel  or  border  region  just 
South  of  the  Sahara,  are  among  the 
poorest  countries  on  Earth. 

In  Mall,  for  Instance,  so  many  people 
live  so  entirely  on  the  meager  grain  crop 
they  grow  themselves,  that  the  term  "per 
capita  Income"  means  nothing.  About 
the  only  "wealthy"  people  in  Mall  are 
the  nomadic  herdsmen.  There  is  about 
one  head  of  beef  cattle  for  every  citi- 
zen—5  million — and  twice  as  many  sheep 
and  goats.  Cattle  on  the  hoof— 80.000  or 
more  a  year— are  MaU's  principal  export. 
Coastal  nations  like  Nigeria  and  Came- 
roon  depend  on  Mall  for  meat.  But  be- 
cause of  the  drought.  20  percent  of  the 
cattle  are  dead  throughout  Mall— 60  per- 
cent or  more  In  the  desolate  northern  re- 
gion surrounding  Timbuktu.  Since  rain 
has  fallen  very  little  in  the  last  5  years 
the  grazing  pastures  have  dried  up  and 
the  sun  has  burnt  them  off.  making  pos- 
sible faster  encroachment  by  the  Sahara. 
The  devastation  wrought  by  the 
drought  will  be  social  and  political  as 
well  as  economic.  Herdsmen  and  farm- 
ers are  trekking  to  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages—and to  unemployment.  Along  the 
way  whole  families  are  dying  of  menin- 
gitis, cholera,  and  malnutrition  The 
whole  thra^t  of  these  nations  for  self- 
sufflcieney  has  been  severely  retarded  In 
some  cases.  But  with  help  they  can  get 
moving  again. 

To  date  the  United  States,  through 
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the  Aid  for  International  Development 
program,  has  spent  $129  million  to  airlift 
500,000  metric  tons  of  food  to  the  Sahel, 
about  46  percent  of  all  food  shipments 
from  the  countries  aiiswering  the  world- 
wide call  for  help.  Even  though  the  en- 
tire massive  relief  effort  averted  wide- 
spread starvation,  some  African  diplo- 
mats have  called  this  aid  too  little  and 
too  late.  In  1973  the  expected  late-sum- 
mer rains  failed  to  come;  greater  relief 
efforts  will  be  needed  to  avert  mass  star- 
vation again  this  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
basic  problem  remains  imsolved:  how  to 
redevelop  the  land  so  that  it  can  revital- 
ize Itself  and  break  the  cycle  of  drought. 
What  drought-stricken  Africa  needs  is 
a  Marshall  plan.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
wartime  destruction  need  be  a  precondi- 
tion to  American-flnanced  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  schemes.  Because 
the  situation  is  so  urgent,  we  must  In- 
crease our  assistance  to  the  Sahel  as 
soon  as  possible.  Fortunately,  there  are 
several  American  organizations  through 
which  we  can  act  immediately. 

One  such  organization  is  Africare.  a 
Washington-based  group  which  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  imaginative  and 
dj-namic  leadership  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  African  drought.  In  little 
more  than  6  months,  Africare  has  raised 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
short-term  relief  projects.  The  money 
has  come  from  small  contributors,  those 
who  could  afford  to  give  only  $5  or  $10. 
Those  funds  are  used  to  moimt  relief 
projects  across  the  Sahel. 

But  Africare  has  also  come  up  with 
plans  for  redevelopment  of  the  land— 
and  has  already  begun  putting  them  into 
practice.  After  close  study  of  the  differ- 
ent needs  of  herdsmen  and  farmers.  Af- 
ricare has  designed  plans  for  redevelop- 
ment starting  at  the  village  level.  Among 
its  programs  are  the  sinking  of  new 
wells:  controlled  livestock  breeding;  In- 
tercountry  reforestation  and  reseeding 
projects;  development  of  grazing  enclo- 
sures and  cattle-feeding  stations;  and 
training  for  new  market  skills  Including 
garden  farming  and  meat^hide-related 
industries.  The  buUdlng  of  a  series  of 
dams  along  the  Niger  River  is  a  grander 
and  more  controversial  scheme. 

But  without  bold  action,  taken  imme- 
diately, and  without  a  large  investment 
of  American  dollars,  the  Sahara  will  not 
be  held  back,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  West  Africa  will  all  be  sand 
and  bones. 


PEOPLE  ANSWER  ERLENBORN  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  iiitNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleagues  and  others  who  reed  the 
Congressional  Record  may  be  h\terested 
In  knowing  that,  according  to  a  poll  I 
recently  conducted,  men  are  a  little 
more  In  favor  of  ending  wage  controls 
than  women  are;  and  women  are  a  little 
more  In  favor  Impeaching  President 
Nixon  than  men.  In  Illinois'  14th  Con- 
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gresslonal  District,  however,  ending 
controls  of  all  kinds  Is  a  lot  more  popular 
than  impeachment. 

These  are  indications  from  the  ques- 
tlormalre  which  I  sent  to  10.000  house- 
holds in  February.  1  got  a  return  of  15 
percent,  which  is  well  above  normal  for 
questiormaires  of  this  sort. 

The  poll  returns  from  the  impeach- 
ment question  were  surprising:  Thirty 
percent  favor  impeachment,  70  percent 
oppose.  In  the  1972  election,  Richard 
Nixon  carried  the  14th  District  over 
Senator  George  McGovern  by  75.2  per- 
cent to  24.7  percent,  leaving  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  for  the  Socialist  Labor 
and  the  Communist  candidates. 

Thus,  the  poll  suggests  that  the  past 
10  months  of  Watergate  publicity  has 
not  moved  many  Nixon  partisans  to 
favor  impeachment  of  the  President  A 
word  of  caution:  My  questiormaire  is 
not  a  scientific  sampling.  I  believe  it  is 
reasonably  close  to  accurate,  but  it  is 
more  Ukely  to  tell  which  way  the  politi- 
cal wind  Is  blowing  than  tell  how  hard. 

The  poll  suggests  that  most  people  iii 
the  14th  District  want  to  end  wage  con- 
trols and  end  price  controls — except  on 
oil — and  do  not  want  gasoline  rationing. 

The  suggestion  of  a  permanent  relaxa- 
tion of  pollution  control  did  not  fare  well 
in  the  poll. 

The  detail  of  the  replies: 

Favor  Oppose 

Ending  Wage  Controls :                 (Pet.)  (Pet.) 

Men 69.3  30.7 

Women _ 65.5  34.5 

Total 67.4  32.6 

Ending  Price  Controls: 

Men   69.5  40.5 

Women   57.3  42.7 

Total    58.4  41.6 

Implementing  of  Gasoline  Rationing: 

Men    30.8  69.2 

Women   26.6  73.4 

Total   28.7  71.3 

New  Tax  Incentives  to  Encourage  Oil  and 
Gas  Exploration: 

Men   45.7  54.3 

Women   40.1  59.9 

Total  42.9  57.1 

Controlling  Oil  Prices: 

Men    60.9  39.1 

Women    60.7  39.3 

Total    60.8  39.2 

Permanent  Relaxation  of  PoUutlon  Controls : 

Men   _. 33.6  66.4 

Women    25.6  74.4 

Total    29.6  70.4 

Impeachment:    Should   the   House  Impeach 
President  Richard  Nixon? 

Men   29.7  70.3 

Women   30.3  69.7 

Total    30.0  70.0 


AMERICAN     INTERNATIONAL     COL- 
LEGE ANNUAL  MODEL  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
International  College  held  Its  34th  an- 
nual Model  Congress  In  February  of  this 
year.  The  Model  Congress  attracts  stu- 
dents from  all  over  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  provides  them 
with  practical  experience  on  how  Amer- 
ican democracy  works  and  actual  gov- 
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emment  operations.  Several  scholarships 
are  offered  to  the  most  outstanding  par- 
Ucipant.s  of  each  Model  Congress. 

Every  school  may  sponsor  one  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  and  debated 
by  the  Congress.  The  bills,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  the  students,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  and  then  sent  to 
one  of  the  Houses  for  a  vote.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  an  amazingly  accurate 
Indication  of  the  thoughts  of  the  youth 
of  this  country.  It  consists  of  subjects 
ranging  from  drugs  to  poverty  to  the 
military.  The  legislation  considered  by 
the  Model  Congress  this  year  follows : 
MoDKL  Public  Laws — 34th  Annual  Model 
Congress 

IH — "To  establish  in  the  Federal  B\u*eau 
of  Investigation  the  practice  of  destrojrlng 
»n  individual's  records,  kept  by  said  orga- 
nization, of  a  specific  federal  crime  for  which 
that  Individual  was  arrested  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  If  and  when  he  Is 
acquitted  of  that  specific  federal  crime  In  a 
United  States'  Court  of  Law." 

28 — "To  repeal  subsection  509  (b)  Public 
Law  91-513  (Comprehensive  Drug  Abtise  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970) ." 

3H — "To  maintain  the  ecological  balance 
of  marine  life  by  restricting  foreign  en- 
croachment on  America's  natural  fishing 
rights." 

4S — "To  provide  a  professional  counseling 
service  to  all  rape  victims  and  to  provide  an 
educational  program  to  make  young  women 
familiar  with  methods  of  prevention." 

5H — "To  establish  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  to  deal  efficiently  with  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste." 

6S — "To  establish  and  enforce  a  200-mlle 
fishing  limit  of  the  United  States'  waters  ex- 
tending from  the  shore  outward  In  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  Industry,  and 
In  so  doing  amend  exlsltng  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  a  9-mlle  fishing  limit." 

7H — "To  provide  that  all  chairmen  (or 
Chairwomen)  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica be  elected  by  their  respective  committee 
members." 

8S — "To  establish  a  program  to  provide 
alternatives  for  detention  for  youthful  of- 
fenders." 

9H — "To  disclose  prvlate  pension  plans, 
and  to  establish  a  new  service  of  the  Social 
Security  Department  whereas  a  company 
must  register  an  annual  report,  signed  and 
certified,  with  the  Social  Security  Depart- 
ment five  (5)  months  within  the  appropriate 
calendar  or  fiscal  year." 

lOS — "To  prohibit  the  sale  of  non-return- 
able bottles  m  the  United  States  of  America." 

IIH— "Whereas,  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  failed  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ...  be  It  there- 
fore RESOLVED  that  Richard  MUhous  Nlxon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
be  Impeached." 

12s — "To  amend  Article  2.  section  1.  sub- 
section 2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution." 

13H — "An  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  lower  the  age  of 
majority  In  the  United  States  to  eighteen 
(18). 

14S — "To  support  the  world-wide  effort  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  genocide." 

Many  of  the  bills  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  Model  Congresses  of  the  past, 
have  later  become  laws  through  action 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  or  various  State 
Kovemments. 

Over  the  years  the  Model  Congress  has 
gained  national  recognition.  Such  noted 
statesmen  as  Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
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Ford,  Governors  Hoff  of  Vermont  and 
Dempsey  of  Connecticut,  Senators  Gra- 
vel of  Alaska  and  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
and  former  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  have 
delivered  keynote  addresses  at  the  Con- 
gress and  have  received  honorary-  degrees 
from  American  International  College. 

The  first  duty  of  citizenship  gives  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  government  and 
its  functions.  AIC's  Model  Congress,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has 
endowed  generations  of  young  people 
with  this  knowledge  and  with  the  poli- 
tical skills  they  need  to  "work  within 
the  system." 


SPACE  SPINOFF— SATELLITES  GIVE 
EARTH  NEW  VISTAS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1974.  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
Times  an  article  by  Col.  WiUiam  C. 
Moore  (USAF.  ret.)  discusses  the  many 
benefits  of  our  space  program. 

The  article  briefly  outlines  and  com- 
ments on  several  of  the  benefits  realized 
from  our  probes  in  space.  I  recommend 
the  article  to  you,  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  general  public. 

The  article  follows: 

Space  Spinoff 
(By  Col.   William   C.   Moore    (USAF,   Ret.)  ) 

While  recognizing  the  scientific  value  of 
the  U.S.  space  program,  and  taking  pride  in 
what  the  U.S.  has  done,  m&ny  Americans 
have  been  critical  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  the  space  effort.  They  have  seen 
few  practical  results,  only  long-term,  some- 
what nebulous  promises  of  "new  vistas." 

Lately,  as  a  result  of  Skylab  experiments 
and  the  remote  sensing  and  electronic  map- 
ping of  the  earth  by  ERTS  (Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite),  these  new  vistas  have 
taken  on  substance. 

Some  discoveries  not  of  apparent  impor- 
tance to  laymen  mean  much  to  scientists. 

The  Skylab  astronauts  found,  for  exampie. 
that  although  a  female  spider  quickly  learns 
to  spin  a  web  In  a  weightless  environment, 
other  activities  commonplace  on  oarth  be- 
come dramatically  different  In  the  zero  grav- 
ity of  space.  Chemical  elements — liquids. 
metals,  gases — which  have  different  densities 
are  either  heavy  or  light  on  earth.  In  s->ace. 
they  are  neither  heavy  nor  light  and  bp- 
have  differently.  Light  elements  do  not  n:- 
ways  float  to  the  top  of  heavy  elements. 

To  scientists  these  differences  portend  ex- 
citing new  discoveries  which  promise  dra- 
matic benefits  to  mankind.  For  example: 

Llqtild — including  molten  metal — assumes 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  sphere  In  a  weightless 
environment.  The  practical  application  of 
this  phenomenon  to  industrial  needs  could 
be  far  reaching.  The  manufacture  of  "per- 
fect" ball  bearings  is  one  possibility. 

Chemicals,  when  mixed  without  the  ptill 
of  gravity  on  them,  combine  differently  than 
they  do  on  earth.  Analysts  predict  that  this 
will  lead  to  exotic  new  products  of  great  com- 
mercial and  human  value,  such  as  ultra-pure 
vaccines. 

The  process  of  fermentation  In  a  weight- 
less environment  Is  certain,  say  the  scien- 
tists, to  result  in  prod»icts  quite  different 
than  the  same  process  on  earth.  The  effect 
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on  enzyme  production,  for  example,  could 
solve  many  problems  now  encountered  on 
earth  in  this  field  of  human  study. 

Metal  processing  that  csmnot  be  done  eas- 
ily— if  at  all — on  earth  becomes  relatively 
simple  in  space,  oi>enlng  the  way  to  new 
knowledge  about  material  properties  and 
processes,  and  ultimately  to  valuable  new 
products  for  commercial  use  on  earth. 

The  process  of  crystallization,  relatively 
free  of  distortion  in  space,  permits  produc- 
tion of  crystals  vlth  chemical  homogeneity 
and  structural  perfection.  Their  physical 
properties  can  then  be  compared  with  theo- 
retical values  for  ideal  crystals.  One  end 
result  wUl  be  a  dramatic  Improvement  in 
communications. 

Clearly  these  examples  are  still  In  the 
category  of  scientific  curiosity,  experimenta- 
tion, or  long-term  speculation.  Nevertheless 
scientists  are  optimistic  that  the  phenomena 
encountered  In  experiments  to  dat€  can  be 
exploited  industrially,  and  applied  to  every- 
day problems  on  earth.  This  will  happen, 
they  predict,  as  soon  as  the  space  shuttle 
now  being  developed  permits  easy,  routme 
access  to  space.  They  look  forward  to  ad- 
vances in  medicine,  communications,  mate- 
rial processing,  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. 

Meanwhile,  little  is  being  said  publicly 
about  a  revolutionary,  but  highly  practical, 
approach  to  managing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world  using  data  obtained  from  the 
man  latmched  satellite  called  ERTS  (Eartb 
Resources  Technology  Satellite) . 

Businessmen,  farmers,  economists,  ecolo- 
glsts,  conservationists,  and  leaders  of  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world  have  a  stake 
in  ERTS.  It  Is  not  In  the  category  of  new 
vistas.  It  Is,  at  this  very  moment,  and  for  24 
hours  each  day.  providing  data  which  man  is 
putting  to  practical  use: 

ERTS  is  on  fire  alert  m  California,  moni- 
toring conditions  that  have  caused  disastrous 
brush  fires  nearly  every  year. 

ERTS  Is  pin-pointing  sea  ice  to  aid  world 
shipping  lines,  provldmg  definition  of  water 
circulation  patterns,  and  discovering  water 
areas  in  which  schools  of  fish  abovmd. 

ERTS  has  identified  new  areas  susceptible 
to  earthquakes,  discovered  a  new  stram  of 
vegetation  In  California  and  detected  dam- 
age  to  other  vegetation  by  Insects,  insecti- 
cides and  disease. 

ERTS  has  assisted  In  discovering  ore  de- 
posits to  ease  the  increasing  shortage  and  is 
helping  to  ease  the  energy  crisis  by  locating 
areas  containing  potential  sources  of  geo- 
thermal  power,  oil  depKDSlts,  and  areas  with 
high  water-run-off  for  hydro-electric  plants. 

ERTS  permits  quick  and  easy  assessment 
of  damage  to  above-ground  resources  on 
earth.  Determining  fire  damage  to  timber- 
lands — once  arduous,  time-consuming,  ex- 
pensive and  often  Inexact  work — can  be  done 
in  hours  with  ERTS. 

ERTS  provides  Information  on  water  re- 
sources— where  they  are,  the  quantity,  and 
information  on  where  and  when  water  tables 
rise  and  fall.  This  Information  helps  to  decide 
where  agriculture  should  or  should  not  be 
undertaken. 

ERTS  is  monitoring  crops,  determtotag 
conditions  that  make  them  flourish,  or  make 
them  fall,  and  where  and  why  they  suffer 
disease.  For  the  first  time  In  history,  data  Is 
becoming  available  to  estimate  crop  yields 
on  a  world  wide  basis. 

ERTS  has  graduated  from  the  category  of 
scientific  curiosity  and  experimentation  to 
the  world  of  practicability. 

The  former  chief  of  NASA's  Earth  Re- 
sources Survey  Progrsmi,  John  Robert  Porter 
Jr.,  recognized  the  commercial  value  of  his 
work  and  when  the  space  program  began  to 
phase  down  he  left  NASA  to  form  Earth 
Satellite  Corporation  (EarthSat). 

EarthSat.  says  Porter,  gives  commercial  im- 
petus to  many  of  the  projects  or  programs 
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Associated  with  the  space  effort.  He  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  Impact  on  the  conunerclal 
world  will  be  profound,  and  that  the  quality 
of  life  on  earth  will  be  Improved. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    COORDINATED 
ENERGY  INQUIRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIBCLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  In  Its  efforts  to  act  effectively 
In  the  current  energy  situation  is  lack 
of  adequate,  Independently  verified  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  reasoned 
and  reasonable  judgments. 

A  second  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  energy  has  become  such  a  signifi- 
cant element  in  the  economic  and  per- 
sonal life  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  each  solution  Impacts  on  many 
facets  of  our  society  and  unless  great 
care  Is  exercised,  we  can  find  the  cure 
as  harmful  as  the  disease.  Tradition- 
ally, Congress  has  considered  each  com- 
ponent of  the  energy  industry  separate- 
ly. Now,  because  of  the  way  we  are 
structured  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
mittees which  have  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters  suid  are  legitimately  in- 
volved In  seeking  solutions. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  need 
better  coordination  of  our  investigative 
and  analytical  efforts.  Perhaps  we  need 
a  single  inquiry,  starting  with  the  nilin? 
station  operator  and  working  up  the  dis- 
tribution chain  to  the  top  of  the  cor- 
porate giants  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
eliciting  valid  chronological  information 
upon  which  the  legislative  committees 
could  act  in  developing  midrange  and 
long-term  solutions  to  meet  our  com- 
plex energy  needs. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  perceptive  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  News-Register  which 
demonstrates  the  public  recognition  of 
these  factors : 

Thi  CorfiTJsiON  Over  Gasoline 

The  Nation  la  more  than  six  months  Into 
the  energy  crisis  and  It  seems  that  no  one 
Including  the  government  knows  for  certain 
what  Is  going  on. 

Finally  last  week  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
owned  up  to  the  fact  that  some  states  were 
not  getting  their  fair  share  of  gasoline  sup- 
plies. A  survey  by  the  federal  government  dis- 
closed that  certain  states  got  as  little  as  74 
per  cent  of  the  gasoline  received  in  February 
1972  whUe  another  state  got  97  per  cent  of 
the  gasoline  received  two  years  ago. 

Even  then  the  energy  office  admitted  It 
wasn't  sure  whether  the  figures  were  accurate 
because  four  Important  oil  companies  did 
not  respond  to  th"  survey. 

How  can  this  happen?  How  can  these  big 
oil  companies  be  permitted  to  Ignore  govern- 
ment efort.s  to  restore  some  order  to  this 
energy  uitss  while  Individual  Americana  are 
asked  to  readjust  their  life  .styles  to  meet 
emergency  conditions? 

The  confusion  In  Washington  and  around 
the  countr>'  over  gasoline  supplies  Is  enor- 
mous. One  day  the  people  are  told  that  con- 
ditions are  improving  and  there  wi'.I  no  need 
for  rationing.  But  the  next  day  another  offl- 
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clal  says  that  supplies  are  getting  tighter  and 
rationing  is  on  the  way. 

It  has  been  obvious  right  along  that  some 
sections  of  the  country  were  being  hit  harder 
on  gasoline  shortages  than  others.  Why  It 
took  so  long  for  President  Nixon  to  express 
his  concern  about  the  long  lines  at  filling 
stations  and  thus  nudge  the  energy  office  to 
take  action  we  don't  know.  Has  the  White 
House  lost  all  touch  with  what  is  happening 
In  this  country? 

The  government  should  have  acted  before 
this  to  reassess  the  gasoline  allocation  system 
to  see  that  supplies  were  more  evenly  and 
fairly  distributed  to  the  states  and  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

Obviously  the  government  cannot  rely 
solely  on  the  information  provided  by  the  oU 
companies.  Look  what  happened  to  West 
Virginia.  Last  week  it  was  announced  that 
gasoline  stations  In  the  Mountain  State 
woxild  receive  an  additional  allotment  for 
February  as  a  result  of  an  error  In  oil  com- 
pany reports  last  year. 

Governor  Moore  said  that  tax  records  indi- 
cate the  tax  was  paid  on  1,149,400  barrels  of 
gasoline  In  February  of  1973.  However,  the 
oil  companies  reported  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  they  only  delivered  990,300  barrels. 
This  leaves  159.000  barrels  of  gasoline  for 
which  the  state  received  no  credit  In  the 
February  allocation. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  four  congressional 
committees  are  studying  the  energy  situation 
but  their  efforts  are  so  diffused  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

What  a  sorry  state  of  afTalrs.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  the  people  blame  the  fuel  shortages 
on  the  oU  companies  and  the  government. 
And  they  In  turn  blame  each  other  and  the 
Arabs  and  the  consuming  public. 

If  there  Is  anyone  more  harried  by  all  of 
this  than  the  weary  motorist,  It  must  be  the 
filling  station  operator.  He  is  besieged  by 
angry  regular  customers  who  demand  they 
get  first  crack  at  his  supplies.  But  If  he  goes 
along  on  such  a  basis  the  government  threat- 
ens htm  with  heavy  fines.  He  Is  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  new  regulations  and  paper- 
work that  come  his  way  almost  dally.  And 
always  he  mu.'it  be  wondering  whether  he  will 
survive  in  the  business. 

So  the  best  advice  we  can  offer  for  Ameri- 
cans at  this  Juncture  in  the  energy  crunch 
Is  to  begin  preparing  to  stretch  Individual 
gasoline  supplies  even  mere  than  they  have 
to  date. 


I 
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THE  LEGACY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  about  the 
great  achievements  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

The  author,  Archie  C.  Epps,  presents  a 
picture  of  this  great  leader  that  reminds 
us  again  of  hiis  contribution  to  all  of  us 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  15,  1974] 

The  Leoact  op  Mabtin  Ldthee  Kino 
(By  Archie  C.  Epps) 

I  would  like  to  describe  an  event  that  re- 
turns to  me  In  memory  from  the  past.  On  a 
visit  to  the  South  a  week  ago,  I  found  myself 


carrying  It  with  me  somewhere  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  I  thought  of  it  a  great 
deal.  It  had  occurred  in  1955  In  Montgomery 
Ala.,  at  an  allday  meeting  at  Martin  Luther 
King's  Church,  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Rev.  King  had  Just  come  to  public 
notice.  We  had  heard  about  him  in  Talla- 
dega County,  where  I  was  attending  college 
and,  curious  about  him,  had  decided  to  drive' 
to  Montgomery  to  see  Mm. 

We  arrived  In  the  morning.  In  time  for  a 
worship  service  at  which  King  was  to  preach 
1  have  to  tell  you  about  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting,  but  the  image  I  have  of  It  is  without 
the  buoyancy,  hope  and  excitement  we  felt 
that  day.  The  Image  lacks  these  elements  be- 
cause although  the  congregation  can  be  seen 
alive,  moving,  and  ita  faces  expectant,  there 
is  no  preacher  behind  the  pulpit.  But  back 
to  that  morning  in  Alabama. 

The  man  who  was  preaching  as  we  en- 
tered was  Rev.  Holmes  Borders  of  Atlanta, 
who  was  to  warm  up  the  congregation  for 
Rev.  King.  Rev.  Borders  was  known  as  a 
great  preacher  throughout  the  South,  anl 
a  driimatlc  speaker.  As  we  sat  down.  Rev. 
Borders  began  hla  sermon,  not  with  words] 
but  by  moving  the  pulpit  from  the  center  of 
the  church  to  the  side.  He  then  announced 
that  where  the  pulpit  had  stood  was  now 
home  base  because  he  was  going  to  preach 
about  "the  great  baseball  game."  Rev.  Bor- 
ders believed  that  religion  should  be  drama- 
tized to  make  the  point  and  that  life  should 
have  laughter  In  it.  The  "great  baseball 
game"  had  the  following  players: 

First  base.  Faith;  second  base,  Hope;  third 
base,  Charity;  short  stop.  Love. 

Other  players  were  given  virtuous  titles: 

Pitcher,  Jesus  Christ;  catcher.  Holy  Ghost; 
batter,  the  Devil. 

And  the  umpire  wac  Almighty  God,  who 
stepped  up  behind  home  base  and  shouted, 
"Play  Ball  !  !"  Rev.  Borders  acted  all  this 
out  In  the  place  where  the  pulpit  had  stood. 
The  congregation,  to  say  the  least,  was  caught 
up  in  Rev.  Borders'  drama;  some  were  near- 
ly on  their  feet,  others  raised  a  hand  to  let 
Borders  know  they  were  with  him.  I  had 
seen  that  raised  hand  In  my  home  church  In 
Louisiana.  The  hand  was  a  gesture  from 
the  black  dance  thrown  o\it  In  anger  on 
some  ocaslons  and  joy  on  others.  Words  were 
shouted  In  encouragement:  "Yes,  tell  It, 
brother!"  Rev.  Borders  continued  until  the 
Umpire  Almighty  God,  had  called  the  Devil 
out  at  the  third  strike.  Then  Borden 
launched  Into  a  litany  of  calling  things  out: 
"Slavery,"  he  shouted,  "You're  out!"  Seg- 
regation," he  roared,  standing  over  home 
base,  like  the  Umpire,  "You're  out!" 

After  Rev.  Borders'  great  baseball  game 
was  over,  the  congregation  was  in  an  excited, 
happy,  uproar.  Everyone  said,  'Amen,'  not 
meaning  'peace  be  with  you,'  but  'a  joyoua 
mission  l8  our  proud  duty  to  bear." 

Rev.  King  came  to  the  pulpit,  clapping  hli 
hands,  sajing,  'Amen.'  He  was  happy  too. 
King  began  what  he  had  to  say  quietly.  But 
I  remember  his  words:  "We're  starting  out 
on  a  dangerous  game,  my  friends;  and  yet  I 
know  God  is  with  us."  He  went  on  to  explain 
what  had  to  be  done  to  reconstruct  a  racist 
society.  He  stressed  the  theme  for  which  he 
was  to  become  well  known :  the  means  to  be 
used  in  the  struggle  must  contain  the  quality 
of  the  end.  The  moral  questions  to  be  placed 
on  Montgomery's  agenda  and  on  the  nation's 
agenda,  were  like  Borders'  great  baseball 
game  in  that  they  Involved  Issues  of  right 
and  wrong.  But,  King  cautioned,  the  task 
was  complex  and  required  both  flrmneas, 
stamina  and  practical  *llls. 

Rev.  King  Is  dead  now  and  when  I  think 
of  that  meeting,  it  1b  with  different  ele- 
ments in  the  image.  When  I  see  the  Image 
now.  King  Is  still  aUve  but  moving  toward 
his  death,  and  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation who  were  so  expectant  then,  now  seem 
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bitter  and  dance  that  black  dance,  the  one 

in  anger. 

I  would  say  that  today,  some  18  years  later, 
the  event  has  a  different  significance  for  the 
observer  of  black  history.  In  1955,  it  stood 
as  a  portent  of  great  things  to  come  In  King's 
career  and  that  of  his  own  congregation  and 
black  people  in  the  nation.  Now,  It  repre- 
sents a  Judgment  upon  the  present.  King's 
movement  gali:ed  much  for  the  blacks  and 
for  the  whites  as  well.  It  held  out  as  example 
a  wsy  of  llle  dedicated  to  principle  and  to 
justice  that  anyone  might  well  pursue. 

Because  Rev.  King's  birthday  Is  celebrated 
at  this  time  of  year,  people  In  the  South  were 
thinking  about  him,  remembering  him  In 
that  special,  difficult  way  you  remembered 
someone  too  deeply  loved.  A  friend  and  I 
talked  about  King  and  about  the  South 
today,  a  land  full  of  expectation  and  bitter- 
ness' It  Is  expectant  because  It  Is  Just  i>os- 
sible  that  a  new  dimension  In  race  relations 
can  be  achieved  there  but  now  the  black  com- 
munity Is  not  quite  sure  It  wants  complete 
integration.  They  wish  to  explore  black  pride 
to  see  where  It  will  lead.  The  bitterness  Is 
the  legacy  of  a  violent  Southern  history  in 
which  blacks  were  victims  and  when  this  his- 
tory Is  re-enacted,  as  at  a  Southern  univer- 
sity, where  black  students  were  killed,  the 
savage  struggle  between  races  Is  Joined,  but 
now  more  likely  to  be  broken  off  after  a 
while  to  share  the  Intimacy  of  Faulkner's 
characters. 

I  heard  talk  of  King's  preaching  In  the 
South  and  I  yearned  to  hear  his  sermons 
again.  I  have  the  text  of  The  Dimensions  of  a 
Complete  Life,  my  favorite,  on  the  desk  be- 
fore me.  It  ends  In  hope: 

"Love  yourself.  If  that  means  rational, 
healthy,  and  moral  self-lnt«rest.  You  are 
commanded  to  do  that.  That  Is  the  length 
of  life.  Love  your  neighbor  as  you  love  your- 
self. You  are  commanded  to  do  that.  That  is 
the  breadth  of  life.  But  never  forget  that 
there  Is  a  first  and  even  greater  command- 
ment, "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  all  thy  soul  and  all  thy  mind." 
That  Is  the  height  of  life.  And  when  you  do 
this  you  live  the  complete  life. 

"Thank  God  for  John,  who,  centuries  ago, 
caught  a  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  God 
grant  that  those  of  us  who  still  walk  the  road 
of  life  win  catch  this  vision  and  decide  to 
move  forward  to  that  city  of  complete  life  ir 
which  the  length,  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height  are  equal." 

The  religious  language  with  which  King 
described  his  life's  goal  points  us  toward 
secular  goals  as  well.  If  only  our  society 
could  be  a  "city  of  complete  life"  in  which 
the  savage  urge  of  man  to  ostracize  any  one 
different  from  his  clan  would  be  replaced  with 
love  and  good  will. 


ROLAND  THEODORE  MUELLER 
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rently  serving  as  Junior  Assistant  Scoutmas- 
ter of  Troop  292,  and; 

Whereas,  Ted  Mueller  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent Scout,  but  an  honor  student  at 
luglewood  High  School  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  Sunday  School  and  In  the  Youth 
Group  at  Ladera  Church  of  the  Brethren, 

Therefore,  be  It  known  this  26th  day  of 
February  1974  that  we  are  In  recognition  of 
this  yoilng  ma::,  and  join  with  bis  family 
and  friends  In  commending  him,  and  fur- 
ther direct  that  this  commendation  be  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  Rectory. 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Resolution 

Whereas.  Roland  Theodore  (Ted)  Mueller, 
n,  of  Ladera  Heights,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roland  T.  Mueller,  started  his  scouting 
career  nine  years  ago,  and  has  now  reached 
the  zenith  of  that  career  with  his  induc- 
tion as  an  Eagle  Scout,  and; 

Whereas,  Ted  Mueller  has  worked  his  way 
through  all   stages  of  scouting  and  Is  cur- 


ADDRESS  TO  WISCONSIN  FARMERS 
UNION  BY  MR.  OBEY 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Obey)  made  several  most  pertinent 
observations  that  we  should  all  take  due 
note  of. 

In  an  address  to  the  Chelsea  County, 
Wisconsin  Farmers  Union,  Mr.  Obey  sug- 
gested that  coming  shortages  of  metals, 
minerals  and  food  could  make  the  oil 
crisis  look  like  a  tea  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  require  an 
exceptional  memory  to  recall  that  similar 
warnings  about  the  energy  crisis  fell  on 
many  deaf  ears.  I  hope  that  mistake  is 
not  repeated  and  that  each  of  us  will 
study  Mr.  Obey's  remarks  and  heed 
them. 

If  there  is  no  objection  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Obey's  speech  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  and  that  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  be  directed  at  the 
dangers  of  excessive  export  restraints 
and  the  critical  need  to  establish  per- 
manent grain  reserves. 

The  text  follows: 

Address  to  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  bt 
Mr.  Obey 

It's  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  the  big  news 
today  Is  the  energy  crisis— and  especially  our 
lack  of  enough  oil  and  gas.  Whether  we  talk 
about  price,  total  supply,  allocation,  long 
lines  at  gas  stations,  or  ending  the  embargo 
by  the  Arab  nations,  what  It  really  bolls 
down  to  is  the  fact  that  the  world  Is  now  In 
a  bitter  battle  for  oil. 

U.S. -European  relations  are  more  strained 
than  they  have  been  In  years  because  of  It. 

Ties  within  the  common  market  Itself  are 
being  tested. 

Japan  Is  torn  between  Its  friendship  with 
the  United  States  and  Its  support  for  our 
Middle  East  policies  and  its  obligation  to  its 
own  people  to  keep  an  economy  going  which 
Is  almost  100%  dependent  on  Imported  oil. 

But  bad  as  the  situation  is,  that  Is  not 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  coming  shortages 
of  other  Items  that  will  make  the  oU  short- 
age look  like  a  tea  party— the  coming  short- 
ages In  food,  minerals,  and  metals. 

For  many  years  now  the  United  States  has 
felt  that  it  could  feed  the  world,  and  Indeed, 
until  now  It  has. 

But  ta  1973  the  bubble  burst,  and  we  are 
forced  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  and  the 
other  exporting  nations  can  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  an  Increasingly  populated  and 
prosperous  world. 

What  happtmed? 
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A  whole  lot  of  things: 

First:  We  saw  the  first  decrease  In  the 
total  food  supply  since  World  War  n— a  1  % 
decrease  in  food  production  made  even  worse 
by  a  2%  Increase  in  population. 

Second:  In  the  United  States  our  reserve* 
of  food  went  down  to  wafer-thin  levela. 

Reserves  of  wheat  were  at  863  million 
bushels  in  1972  ,  but  down  to  200  million 
bushels  in  1973,  and  some  people  contend  that 
before  the  crop  comes  in  this  year  otir  wheat 
reserves  wlU  be  down  to  zero. 

Our  feed  gram  reserves — at  48  4  million 
tons  in  1972 — will  be  down  to  41  million  tons 
this  year. 

And  reserves  of  rice — a  world  staple — de- 
creased from  18.6  million  hundredweight  in 
1971  to  5.4  million  hundredweight  today. 
Whose  fault  Is  it? 

Well,  it  wasn't  OrvUle  Freeman  who  wa« 
preaching  that  the  "Government  ought  to 
get  out  of  agriculture." 

P^ct  is  that  the  Nixon  administration  paid 
a  handsome  ransom  In  1972  to  keep  land  out 
of  production. 

They  dumped  our  reserves  onto  the  market 
In  1973  to  keep  the  price  of  food  down. 

The  end  result  Is  that  the  Government  ia 
not  out  of  agriculture — but  it  Is  out  of  food- 
Third:  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  both 
decided  to  improve  the  diets  of  theu-  people 
Before  this  when  the  Soviets  were  short  of 
protein,  they  simply  increased  the  slaughter 
of  cattle. 

Last  year  they  decided  to  increase  their 
imports  of  feed  grains. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Ineptness  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  went  a  long  way 
In  helping  them  out,  as  we  ended  up  selling 
the  Soviets  one  quarter  of  our  wheat  crop  at 
dirt  cheap  prices — subsidized  no  less — by  thej 
American  taxpayer.  | 

Fourth:  The  United  States  devalued  ita 
dollar  twice,  and  as  a  result,  U.S.  food  became 
cheap  to  people  throughout  the  world  who 
couldn't  afford  It  before. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  scramble  for  food  ia 
all  the  world  markets,  not  only  from  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  but  from  Japan  and 
from  less  developed  nations  who  wanted  to 
cash  in  during  a  world-wide  economic  boom. 
Fifth:  In  some  cases  the  weather  was  a  big 
factor.  I 

Some  areas  experienced  floods,  while  others 
like  India  and  Australia  suffered  drought. 

The  monsoons  missed  West  Africa  for  the 
5th  year  in  a  row,  and  6  million  people  faced 
starvation. 

Sixth :  There  was  a  dramatic  decline  In  fish 
production,  highlighted  by  the  disappearance 
of  anchovies  off  the  coast  of  Pertt. 

When  most  people  hear  about  that,  they 
probably  think  "How  unfortunate  for  pizza 
lovers." 

But  the  seriousness  of  that  disappearance 
becomes  clear  when  you  realize  that  In  1970 
the  Peruvian  anchovy  catch  totaled  20%  of 
the  world's  total  fish  production,  and  most 
of  that  went  into  the  production  of  fish  me  ' 
for  a  protein  starved  world. 

(If  and  when  the  anchovies  wlU  return  1 
unknown.) 

Seventh :  Shortages  of  natural  gas  lead 
world-wide  shortages  of  fertUizer.  but  even 
that  has  been  made  worse  because  neither 
the  U.S.  nor  anyone  else  h&s  adequately  in- 
creased  our  fertilizer  production  capacity  fot 
several  years.  J 

The  U.S.  now  imports  10%  of  what  we 
use — If  we  can  find  it.  I 

World-wide,  If  we  have  shortages  of  S-15^ 
of  what  we  need — as  some  estimate — com 
yields  alone  could  fall  20  to  25  million  ton* 
short  of  what  we  need. 

When  you  put  together  the  Increases  la 
demand,  and  the  decreases  In  supply.  It's  not 
hard  to  figure  out  that  prices  are  going  te 
go  up. 

Farmers  were  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
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rising  food  prices  as  the  price  of  soybean 
meal  and  corn,  for  example,  went  out  of 
sight. 

Inevitably  the  housewife  felt  the  pinch  too. 
&nd  she  reacted  by  boycotting  meat,  then 
hoarding  It,  and  then  by  buying  less. 

The  President's  reaction  was  to  Increase 
Imports  of  red  meat  and  cheese  and  non-fat 
dry  milk— aU  In  an  effort  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  food. 

He  slapped  on  price  controls  and  In  the 
area  of  soybeans,  an  export  embargo. 

What  we  did  to  the  Japanese  with  soybeans 
we  will  be  paying  for  for  years. 

We  persuaded  Japan  not  to  develop  new 
sources  of  soybean  supplies  in  Indonesia  and 
promised  we  would  supply  them  with  all 
their  needs. 

After  they  took  our  advice  we  cut  them 
off  for  two  months  without  warning. 
That  was  the  last  straw. 
Earlier  we  had  switched  oirr  policy  toward 
China  with  them  without  warning,  then  we 
switched  on  soybeans  and  they  decided  they 
couldn't  count  on  us  any  more. 

So,  when  the  Arabs  cut  off  everybody's  oil 
Instead  of  cooperating  In  an  International 
agreement,  the  Japanese  cut  their  own  deal 
with  the  Arabs. 
That's  not  all  of  It. 

The  export  embargo  also  put  a  basic  ques- 
tion In  everybody's  mind:  Is  the  U.S.  a  re- 
liable supplier  of  food  stuffs? 
Can  we  cour.t  on  them  in  the  future? 
If  you  thLik  the  soybean  embargo  was 
handled  badly.  youTe  right.  But  if  you  think 
the  embargo  on  soybeans  was  unpopular 
you're  wrong.  ^ 

I  received  many  letters  from  people  sup- 
porting  the  President's  decision,  and  with 
talk   of   $1    bread,   many   people   think   we 
ought  to  put  export  controls  on  wheat  too 
And  food  Isn't  all. 

The  Congress  has  had  requests  to  halt  ex- 
ports of  fertilizer,  steel,  oil.  and  pulp,  amone 
others.  «-    >-.  a 

What's  wrong,  after  all,  with  meeting  our 
own  needs  first?  And  there's  some  logic  to 
that. 

But  there  Is  a  flaw  In  that  argument  too. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  If  we  set  export 
controls  with  only  our  best  Interests  In  mind 
what  will  keep  others  from  doing  the  same? 

And,  If  that  happens,  the  results  could 
be  far  more  serious  than  you  think. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming dependent  on  others  for  raw  ma- 
terials needed  for  our  own  manufacturln-^ 
purposes,  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  since  the 
worid's  use  of  minerals  doubles  every  15 
years,  we  will  soon  And  ourselves  in  bidding 
wajs  for  the  materials  we  need. 

Over  17  mUllon  tons  of  foreign  steel  was 
imported  last  year,  and  over  one-third  of 
all  our  Iron  ore. 

■The  U.S.  trade  deficit  In  minerals  was  $6 
bllUon  in  1972.  estimated  to  rise  to  $20  bll- 
Uon  In  1985  and  could  reach  $100  bUllon  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  simply  don't  have  enough  of  20  key 
minerals— Including  zinc,  aluminum,  manga- 
nese,  asbestos,  tin,  nickel,  and  mercury. 

We  obtain  more  than  half  of  our  supply 
from  other  nations.  In  some  cases,  like  chro- 
mium, we  Import  all  we  use.  Sure,  in  some 

cases,  like  aluminum,  we  could — if  need  be 

develop  cur  own  reserves  of  these  metals. 

But  the  price  would  be  higher  because 
further  exploration  Is  necessarr  cr  mlnlne  Is 
difficult.  ■  * 

But  If  the  oil  crisis  has  taught  the  world 
anjthlng.  it  has  shown  that  a  small  group  of 
otherwise  underdeveloped  nations  can  exert 
tremendous  economic  hardships  on  the  major 
powers  If  they  have  basic  commodities  "to 
sell. 

Today.  4  countries  control  more  than  80% 
of  the  world's  supply  of  copper.  2  countries 
control  the  production  of  70 ^r   of  all  tin.  4 
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countries  control  more  than  50%  of  natural 
rubber  supplies,  important  because  the  en- 
erg>-  crisis  makes  it  harder  to  get  the  ma- 
terials needed  to  make  synthetics. 

4  countries  control  more  than  half  of  all 
bauxite  (used  to  make  Rlumlnum). 

Right  now  we  Import  77%  of  all  the  tin 
we  use. 

What  would  happen,  for  example.  If  Ma- 
laysia, ThaUand,  and  Bolivia— vho  together 
provide  us  with  98'-:  of  that  tin— got  to- 
gether and  announced  they  would  halt  pro- 
duction unle.ss  we  were  willing  to  pay  double 
the  present  price? 

Some  people  think  that  kind  of  thing  won't 
happen. 

But  they  didn't  think  the  Arabs  could  get 
together  either. 

The  bauxite  exporting  nations  have  already 
held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
some  cooperative  action. 

Just  as  the  oil  crisis  made  us  appreciate 
our  relationships  with  Nigeria  and  Vene- 
zuela— from  whom  we  Import  oil — at  the 
very  least  It  seems  to  be  the  realization  of 
our  dependence  on  others  for  raw  materials 
will  Increase  the  Importance  to  us  of  nations 
such  as  Brazil,  Peru,  Jamaica,  Gabon,  and 
Zaire. 

The  problem  Is  If  wa  start  slapping  in- 
discriminate controls  on  our  exports,  we 
wUl  be  inviting  retaliation  by  others.  That 
retaliation  will   hurt  and  cost  Jobs. 

I  am  not  saying  there  should  be  no  re- 
straint on  exports. 

I  think  there  will  have  to  be  In  certain 
areas. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  need  a  ra- 
tional policy  on  resource  development  and 
conservation  to  decrease  our  use  of  and  re- 
liance upon  materials  which  will  inevitably 
be  In  short  supply — and  thereby  also  reduc- 
ing our  reliance  upon   foreign   suppliers. 

And  we  need  a  national  food  policy  that 
will  enable  the  government  to  keep  tabs  on 
export  sales  of  any  commodity  so  that  it  has 
an  early  warning  capability  If  private  con- 
tracts for  exports  are  running  down  our  do- 
mestic supplies  to  dangerously  low  levels — 
like  fertilizer,  for  example. 

And  we  need  a  natiotial  policy  which  will 
try  to  set  up  a  rational  series  of  International 
agreements  on  food  and  other  resources. 

In  oU,  I'm  hopeful  that  the  President's 
and  Henry  Kissinger's  efforts  to  get  some 
kind  of  coordinated  action  by  the  oll-lm- 
portlng  nations  will  succeed — Prance  not- 
withstanding. 

A.S  far  as  food  Is  concerned,  the  answer  is 
obviously  International  agreements  estab- 
lishing world  food  reserres  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  even  dairy  products  under  which 
nations  which  have  adequate  food  supplies 
wUl  make  sure  they  get  to  those  which  do 
not. 

Food  reserves  are  hardly  a  new  Idea. 
They  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (story 
of  Joseph). 

The  Aztecs  had  them,  and  so  did  the  Chi- 
nese. 

So  what's  holding  us  back? 

The  standard  complaints  about  reserves. 
It  seems  to  me.  are  not  valid. 

For  one,  contrary  to  Tfhat  we  have  al- 
ways thought,  we  know  now  that  the  United 
States  may  not  be  able,  on  short  notice,  to 
supply  the  world  with  all  the  food  it  needs. 

To  prevent  reserve  stocks  from  being  used 
to  depress  domestic  farm  prices  we  could  re- 
quire that  any  reserve  product  sold  In  the 

domestic  market  be  sold  at  a  fixed  level 

for  example,  at  not  less  than  135'~c  of  the 
worid  market  price.  (That  Is  figure  in 
H-H-H  bill  on  reserves) 

We  could  control  government  storage  costs 
by  simply  establishing  reserves — on  farms — 
through  the  same  type  of  C.C.C.  loans  which 
have  protected  farmers  la  the  past. 

We  can  fill  those  reserv^  in  the  first  place 
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by  adopting  a  program  which  guarantees  a 
decent  price  to  farmers  and  encourages  them 
to  use  their  land  and  their  machinery  to 
grow  food,  but  which  protects  them  If  th« 
market  becomes  glutted. 

And,  to  protect  our  own  Interests  if  stocks 
fall   below   certain  levels   we   could   require 
exporters  to  obtain  export  licenses  so  that 
we  can  closely  monitor  and  cleariy  see  ex 
actly  what  our  reserves  are. 

In  the  end,  food  reserves  are  a  safety  valve 
to  meet  human  nutritional  needs  in  the 
world  as  a  whole.  To  halt  widely  fluctuatlne 
prices  and  supplies  of  food.  ^ 

,J.^^^'  ^"^  ^^^  products,  for  example 
that  the  administration  would  spend  less 
time  trying  to  implement  the  Flanlgan  re 
port  and  more  time  thinking  about  an  inter 
national  agreement  among  major  dairy  nro- 
duclng  countries  which  would  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses In  an  orderly  way,  and  which  will 
bring  equitable  prices  to  the  worid's  dairy 
producers.  ' 

How  much  better  it  would  be  If  we  could 
agree  to  send  cheese,  non-fat  dry  milk  and 
butter  to  the  hungry  parts  of  the  world  that 
need  It  rather  than  using  export  subsidies  to 
allow  one  country  to  glut  the  dairy  market 
of  another. 

As  you  may  know,  the  U.N.  Is  holding  a 
world  food  conference  In  November.  1974 
UntU  now,  that  conference  has  pretty  much 
received  the  cold  shoulder  from  the  admin- 
istratlon.  But  even  that  may  be  changing 

The  President's  economic  message  to  the 

Congress  said  the  U.S.  needs  food  stocks  to  be 

a  reliable  supplier  of  food  for  the  world 

and  "to  provide  a  measure  of  domestic  price 

stability." 

And  the  U.S.  representative  to  a  planning 
meeting  of  the  world  food  conference  has  In- 
dicated that  the  U.S.  hopes  we  can  start  a 
world-wide  system  to  keep  food  flowing  at 
reasonable  prices  to  everytwdy,  regardless  of 
unexpected  events. 

I  hope  that  indicates  the  administration 
might  be  waking  up  although  that's  expect- 
ing  a  lot  from  an  operation  that  didn't  even 
send  a  farm  bill  to  Congress  last  year 

Perhaps  these  are  indications  that  we  wUl 
receive  support  In  the  Congress  to  establish 
fn^m"  '■^■'"^■^  '^^  "^^  ^""'^^  ^°  ^°  In  the  House 

The  crisis  of  1973  has  made  It  clear  that 
there  are  few  more  Important  meastu'es  that 
the  agriculture  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  could  act  on. 


"CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION"— NO.  4 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  HtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
large  extent  of  corporate  management 
interlocks  in  the  petroleum  Industry  sup- 
ports the  view  that  a  competitive  free 
market  system  does  not  operate  there. 

A  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
study  claimed  that  the  United  States 
eight  largest  oil  firms  are,  to  some  extent, 
commonly  rather  than  independently 
owned.  For  example,  the  FTC  pointed 
out  that  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
through  various  nominees.  Is  both  the 
larfjest  shareholder  In  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  the  second  largest  shareholder  in 
Mobil.  It  Is  certainly  not  In  the  Interest 
of  Chase  Manhattan  to  promote  vigor- 
ous competition  between  these  firms,  the 
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PTC  reasoned.  I  might  add  that  this  con- 
clusion is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 
William  P.  Tavoulareas,  a  director  of 
Mobil,  and  Robert  O.  Anderson,  director 
of  Atlantic  Richfield,  serve  along  with 
John  K.  Jamieson,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Exxon,  and  WiUlam  A.  Hew- 
itt, a  director  of  Continental  Oil,  as  4  of 
the  25  directors  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  congres- 
sional committee  in  1912  said: 

When  we  find  common  directorship  In 
banks  and  other  businesses  located  in  the 
game  area  and  representmg  the  same  class  of 
interests,  all  further  pretense  of  competition 
13  useless. 

Other  examples  of  overlapping  direc- 
torates: 4  of  the  16  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  the  largest  bank  in  the 
United  States,  are  directors  of  major  oil 
firms.  Three  of  the  26  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  third  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  4  of  the  24  direc- 
tors of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the 
fifth  largest  bank  in  the  United  States, 
are  directors  of  major  oil  firms;  a  total 
of  9  directors  representing  the  7  major 
oil  firms  are  connected  with  the  Chemi- 
cal Bank  of  New  York — 4  of  them  are 
directors  and  5  are  members  of  advisory 
committees. 

In  order  for  a  company  to  enter  the 
petroleum  industry,  enormous  amounts 
of  capital  are  required.  I  have  tried  to 
Indicate  that  the  financial  institutions 
capable  of  funding  such  endeavors  share 
common  concerns  with  the  large  verti- 
cally integrated  oil  firms.  Hence,  for  these 
banks  to  finance  a  new  corporation  inter- 
ested In  competing  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry would  not  at  all  be  in  their  best 
Interests.  Thus,  as  the  independents  and 
new  corporations  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  requisite  financial  as- 
sistance, the  prospects  of  increasing  com- 
petition within  this  industry  become  in- 
creasingly limited. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  pro- 
hibits both  direct  and  indirect  interlocks 
In  utility  holding  companies.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  stafif  several  years 
ago  recommended  that  indirect  inter- 
locks be  also  prohibited  in  industrial  cor- 
porations, yet  no  law  making  them  illegal 
has  been  passed. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  gregarious 
nature  of  the  large  oil  companies  is  pro- 
vided by  an  enumeration  of  the  over- 
lapping directorates  involving  Conti- 
nental Oil,  the  10th  largest  oil  firm — 
Continental  shares  directors  with  3 
banks,  1  insurance  company,  and  2  coal 
companies,  among  many  others;  through 
these  primary  interconnections,  Conti- 
nental has  secondary  overlaps  with  7  of 
the  countrj''s  largest  Insurance  compa- 
nies, 5  of  the  largest  coal  companies,  2 
Investment  companies,  2  foundations.  7 
other  oil  companies,  5  banks.  5  of  the 
largest  utilities  In  the  country,  2  uranium 
companies,  and  2  natural  gas  pipelines. 

In  order  to  begin  to  create  competitive 
forces  within  the  oil  business,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  set  up  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that: 

No  member  of  the  Board  of  the  CJorpora- 
tlon  shall,  during  his  term  In  office,  be  en- 
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gaged  In  any  other  business,  nor  may  he 
have  any  financial  taterest  In  any  busmess 
entity  which  Is  engaged  In  the  exploration, 
development,  production,  transportation,  or 
sale  of  natural  gas. 

The  bin  also  provides  that: 

AU  members  of  the  Board  shall  avoid  all 
contacts  with  any  person  which  may  tend  to 
create  actual  or  apparent  confilct  of  Interest 
with  the  Board  members'  duties  and  respon- 
slbUltles  under  this  act." 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  must  "believe  and  pro- 
fess a  demonstrable  belief — in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  antitrust  and  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  of  the  United  States." 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  would 
successfully  avoid  involving  itself  in  the 
noncompetitive  practices  inspired  by 
overlapping  directorates. 


MACALESTER        COLLEGE        CELE- 
BRATES CHARTER  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul  wUl  be- 
gin a  year  of  celebration  marking  the 
centennial  of  the  grant  to  it  of  an  edu- 
cational charter  by  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature. 

I  think  it  would  be  fitting  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  reprint 
from  the  publication  Macalester  Today 
of  January  1974  the  background  in- 
formation on  the  naming  of  the  college 
and  the  gi-ant  of  its  charter.  The  mate- 
rial follows : 

Philadelphia,  August  23, 1873. 
Rev.  E.  D.  NeD-l, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sib:  Yours  of  the  5th  Is  at  hand.  I 
am  willing  to  donate  the  Wlnslow  House 
property  upon  the  terms  set  forth  In  yoiu" 
letter,  with  a  promise  that  It  Is  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  and  is  not  to  be 
sold  or  encumbered,  but  If  the  contemplated 
enterprise  should  be  a  failure,  or  the  build- 
ing should  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
above  referred  to,  that  the  property  should 
revert  to  me. 

Falthftilly  yotira, 

C.  Macaleetter. 

With  this  short,  businesslike  letter  to  his 
fellow  PhUadelphlan,  Charles  Macalester  con- 
veyed the  property  to  establish  a  college,  long 
the  cherished  dream  of  Edward  Duffleld  Nelll, 
to  offer  "the  Prospect  of  making  the  Falls  of 
Saint  Anthony  an  educational  center  for  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  .  .  ." 

The  College  was  named  "Macalester  Col- 
lege" and  on  March  5,  1847,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  granted  the  new 
Institution  an  educational  charter.  The  spe- 
cial law  naming  the  College  went  on  to 
Identify  the  fifteen  individuals,  eight  were 
to  be  from  Minneapolis  and  seven  from  Saint 
Paul,  who  would  serve  as  trustees  of  the 
new  school.  Included  were  such  prominent 
men  as  Alexander  Ramsey,  Edmund  Rice, 
Levi  Butler,  John  8.  PUlsbiiry  and  J.  C. 
Whitney. 

Earlier,  In  1872,  Nelll  had  rented  Wlnslow 
House  for  $1,200  a  year  from  Macalester  to 
house  Jesus  College,  Intended  as  a  student 
residence,  a  grammar  school,  a  preparatory 
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school  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
as  a  religious  education  adjunct  to  the  Uni- 
versity. As  Provost,  Nelll  described  his  hope* 
for  the  precursor  to  Macalester  College  In  a 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Minneapolis; 

"It  Is  hoped  that  In  time.  Christian  par- 
ents win  send  their  sons  to  Jesus  College, 
where  they  will  be  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  Provost,  subject  to  all  niles  necessary  to 
a  gentle  home  culture,  while  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  Univer- 
sity mstruction  at  no  additional  expense  .  . ." 

Wlnslow  House  Itself  was  an  Imposing 
stone  structure  constructed  as  a  hotel  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi  overlooking 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  Costing  over 
$100,000  to  build,  It  had  a  dlntag  room  which 
could  accommodate  five  hundred  guests.  In 
the  summers  of  the  1850s,  It  served  as  a 
fashionable  vacation  spot  for  Southern 
guests.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  guests  no 
longer  came,  the  hotel  closed,  and  the  build- 
ing passed  through  mortgage  foreclostire  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  real  estate  In- 
vestor and  banker,  Charles  Macalester. 

Macalester,  bom  In  1798  In  Philadelphia, 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  ship  captain,  was  a  self- 
made  millionaire,  who  had  made  his  fortune 
mainly  through  Investing  In  real  estate  in 
Western  cities,  especially  Chicago. 

A  Jackson  Democrat  and  personal  friend  of 
the  leading  political  figures  of  his  day,  in- 
cluding Jackson,  Polk.  Clay,  Webster,  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  Macalester  supported  the  Union 
In  the  Civil  War  and  switched  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  voting  for  Lincoln  in  1864. 

Macalester  was  well  known  for  his  chari- 
table contributions  and  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  less  fortunate.  A  dedicated  Presbyterian. 
he  sen-ed  as  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Philadelphia.  Above  all,  he 
was  known  for  his  tolerance;  his  obltuarj-  In 
the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1873,  reads  In  part; 

"His  toleration  was  a  leading  trait.  The 
Catholic  priest,  the  Episcopal  bishop,  the 
Presbyerlan  minister,  the  Quaker  precision, 
were  often  seen  In  his  home,  and  the  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  the  Federal  and  the 
Confederate,  Joined  hands  over  his  social 
board." 

Given  Macalester's  Interests,  It  was  to  him 
that  Nelll  petitioned  for  and  found  help  In 
establishing  a  nonsectarlan  collese  for  men 
patterned  after  Yale,  Amherst,  Dartmouth 
and  Princeton  colleges.  Soon,  however,  a 
series  of  mills  were  built  at  the  Falls  and  the 
Trustees  decided  to  move  the  College.  Macal- 
ester's will  contained  a  codicil  bequeathing 
Wlnslow  House  to  the  College  and  allowing 
Its  sale  If  the  proceeds  "shall  be  used  In  and 
towards  the  erection  of  other  buildings  for 
such  college." 

Wlnslow  House  was  sold  and  the  building 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  Minneapolis 
Ebcposltlon  Company.  The  proceeds  were  used 
to  build  the  East  Wing  of  Old  Main  on  a  forty 
acre  portion  of  Holyoke  Farm  given  to  the 
College  by  a  group  of  the  Trustees,  thus  end- 
ing the  first  phase  In  the  history  of  Macales- 
ter College. 

Now,  several  phases  and  100  years  later,  we 
make  ready  a  year-long  commemoration  to 
celebrate,  starting  on  March  5,  1974,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  grant  of  the  Char- 
ter. Much  has  happened  In  the  Intervening 
century,  but  many  of  those  goals  which  our 
founders  cherished  still  distinguish  the  Col- 
lege. 

Knowledge,  compassion,  Judgment,  char- 
acter, tolerance,  community — these  have 
been  implicit  or  explicit  In  our  objectives. 
Each  has  been  defined  and  refined  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  means  to  these  ends  have 
taken  ever-changmg  forms.  We  may  look  still 
very  different  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
years. 

1  hope  that  this  year  of  commemoration 
may  also  be  a  year  In  which  we  not  only  pay 
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homage  to  the  past  but  take  significant  steps. 
as  bold  and  as  distinctive  as  did  Nelll  and 
Macaleeter,  to  shape  our  future. 

PotrNT>Ea"8  Day  C!onvcx;ation  To  Begin 

Charter  Yeab  CiXEBaATioN 
A  year-long  commenioratlon  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  College  charter  will  start  with  a 
special  convocation  and  reception  at  10  ajn., 
March  8,  Pounders*  Day,  at  the  Concert  HaU 
of  the  Janet  Wallace  Pino  Arts  Center. 

The  celebration  will  mark  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  special  blU  voted  by  the 
Minnesota  State  L«glslature  on  March  6, 
1874.  granting  the  College  an  educational 
Charter  and  naming  It  "Macalester  College" 
after  Charles  Macalester.  Macalester  was  a 
PhUadelphla  financier  who  had  donated 
winsiow  House  in  Minneapolis  to  founder 
Edward  Duffield  NeUl  for  the  College. 

Trustees,  aliunni,  friends,  students,  faculty 
and  staff  are  Invited  to  the  convocation,  at 
which  the  first  of  the  Charter  Centennial 
commemorative  medals  will  be  awarded.  One 
hundreds  medals  have  been, struck  and  will 
recognize  outstanding  achievement;  merit 
and  service  to  the  College. 

The  Charter  Centennial  celebration,  which 
will  run  untU  March  5,  1975,  wUl  feature 
a  series  of  programs  conducted  by  Individ- 
ual departments,  academic  divisions  and  spe- 
cial College  groups  and  offlcee. 

Among  the  Charter  Centennial  programs, 
during  the  spring  term  wUl  bo  an  art  de- 
partment faculty  exhibition,  an  Alumni  Pol- 
lies  program,  special  seminars,  plays  and  con- 
certs. One  of  the  Charter  Centennial  concerts 
will  feature  a  porformanco  of  Stravlnaki's 
"L*Hlstolre  du  Soldat"  by  College  studio  In- 
structors, dancers  and  actors,  and  conducted 
by  Edouard  Forcer,  associate  professor  of  mu- 
sic. The  dramatic  entry  for  the  Charter  Cen- 
tennial will  be  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  given 
in  late  March  and  early  Aprtl  and  directed 
by  Douglas  Hatfield,  professor  of  dramatic 
arts. 


DEFENSE   C.^PABrLITIES   ARE 
DAILY  LES-SENING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP  rLOHnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pensacola 
Journal  In  the  editorial  of  Thursdav, 
January  31.  1374,  showed  a  broad  under- 
standir.?  of  the  serious  problems  which 
are  developmer  for  our  country.  The  edi- 
torial entitled  "Defense  Capabilities  Are 
Daily  Lessening."  reveals  with  pinpoint 
accuracy  that  the  Russians  are  continu- 
ing to  improve  their  strategic  capabilities 
yet  the  "United  States  procrastinates 
even  dawdling  over  whether  to  test  the 
Minuteman  missiles  which  have  re- 
mained Inert  In  their  silos  for  a  number 
of  years."  The  editorial  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
submit  It  for  reprinting  In  the  Record. 
The  Pensacola  Journal  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  out  clearly  and  forcefully  on  Im- 
portant issues: 

[From  the  Pensacola  Journal,  Jan.  8i,  1974] 
DmrutHK  Capabiuttbs  Abb  Dailt  Lessentno 
Where  the  United  States  procrastinates 
even  dawdling  over  whether  to  test  the  Min- 
uteman mL^sUes  that  have  remained  inert  In 
their  silos  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Soviets 
Improve  their  strategic  nuclear  posture,  con- 
ducting long-range  testa  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  with  multiple-targeted  war- 
heads. 
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SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks) 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  with  the  goal  of  forestalling  an  ex- 
pensive and  potentially  catastrophic  nuclear 
arms  race,  are  producing  no  visible  results, 
with  the  Soviets  doing  the  foot-dragging. 

And  while  they  talt  and  delay,  the  Rus- 
sians are  test-flrlng  their  new  SS19  multiple, 
Individually-targeted  reentry  vehicle  missile 
(MIRVs)  over  a  4,500-mlle  range  from  deep 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pentagon  mlssUe  specialists  estimate  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  deploying  strategical- 
ly-operational hURVs  In  late  1975  or  early 
1976. 

This  will  put  the  Russians,  already  ahead 
of  the  United  States  la  numbers  of  nuclear 
submarines  and  almost  at  parity  with  con- 
ventional Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
equal  or  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  stra- 
tegic strike  capability. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  equipped 
both  land-based  Minuteman  and  subma- 
rine-launched Polaris  missiles  with  MraVs. 
But  there  wUl  be  one  imponderable  differ- 
ence to  plague  American  military  planners 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  The 
Russians  will  know  that  their  MIRV  mlssUes 
are  operational.  Without  testing,  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  the  Minuteman  to  answer  with  a 
second-strike  will  be  questionable. 

Deployed  In  the  Middle  West,  test-firing 
the  Minuteman  requires  flight  over  several 
states  before  the  missiles  reach  the  Pacific 
range,  and  needs  authorization  by  Congress 
It  Is  In  the  Capitol  that  the  firing  la  being 
delayed  by  congressmen  sensitive  to  the  fears 
of  their  constituents. 

This  Is  understandable.  It  U  unfortunate 
that  the  Minuteman  cannot  be  deplo%ed  near 
the  coastal  regions,  but.  In  event  of  aggres- 
sion, this  would  result  bi  almost  certain  de- 
struction of  the  nearby  cities. 

Thus,  although  there  is  a  remote  possi- 
bility of  danger  involved  in  test-firing  over 
land,  this  is  a  contingency  that  must  be 
faced. 

It  is  Intolerable  that  the  capability  of  a 
major  Increment  of  the  nation's  defense  re- 
main In  question. 


I 
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HOW  MONOPOLY  CAUSES  ENERGY 
SHORTAGES 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
scores  of  millions  of  Americans  writhe 
in  growing,  helpless  fury  and  frustration 
at  the  increasing  shortages  of  daily  ne- 
cessities. One  such  vital  commodity  is 
gasoline  and  related  fuels.  It  is  a  tragedy 
to  see  decent  Americans  turning  upon 
one  another  in  balked  rage  because  they 
do  not  fully  understand  what  has  caused 
this  situation. 

Certainly,  the  service  station  owner  Is 
not  to  blame.  He  is  the  helpless  object  of 
the  immediate  anger  of  drivers.  Yet  that 
service  station  operator  is  squeezed  far 
more  mercilessly  by  the  maior  oil  com- 
panies than  he  is  by  the  public. 

Wholesalers  and  distributors  are  rarely 
to  blame,  that  I  can  discover.  They  are 
trapped  in  a  similar  vise  to  that  the  gas 
station  operator  is  caught  up  in.  All  of 
them  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  seven  or 
eight  major  oil  companies:  Shell,  BP, 
Standard.  Exxon.  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mobil.  Gulf,  Texaco,  and  Arco 
These  companies  forni  a  cartel  around 


the  world  that  controls  non-Communist 
oil  from  the  moment  It  leaves  the  ground 
to  the  moment  when  it  flows  into  our 
home  or  auto  fuel  tanks.  That  is  the  cen- 
tral point  most  citizens  are  inadequately 
informed  on. 

However,  as  the  pressure  on  the  public 
purse  and  patience  has  mounted  in  re 
cent  months,  a  steady  trickle  of  hitherto 
unknown  facts  has  come  out  on  the  inner 
workings  of  the  oil  industry  and  how  it 
affects  all  of  us.  One  basic  elemfnt  in 
these  revelations  has  been  a  2-year  study 
on  monopoly  in  the  oil  industry  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Trade  Cominission 
Several  months  ago,  in  spite  of  enor- 
mous oil  industry  pressure  to  suppress 
this  study  and  efforts  by  the  administra- 
tion to  prevent  its  release,  the  informa- 
tion finally  came  out.  That  publication 
revealed  that  vertical  monopoly  was  the 
prevailing  fact  of  life  in  the  oil  business 
Prom  the  moment  the  oil  left  the  ground 
to  the  time  we  consume  it,  these  fet? 
massive    companies    control    it.    How? 
Because  they  own  the  lion's  share  of  the 
tankers.  Their  fleets   usually  far  out- 
number, in  numbers  and  tonnage,  that  of 
most  of  the  world's  navies.  Pipelines  are 
controlled  by  them  in  one  of  the  tighter 
monopolies.    Unloading    terminals    and 
tank  farms  are  also  tightly  controlled,  as 
are  the  refineries  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  to  transport,  unload, 
store,  pump,  pipe,  or  refine  petroleum 
products,  you  have  to  play  it  the  way 
these  few  major  oil  giants  tell  you  to 
No  other  options  exist. 

Last  summer,  for  example,  when  we 
suffered  our  first  significant  gasoline 
shortage,  1^00  small  gas  station  opera- 
tor.«  were  forced  out  of  business.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  the  major  oU  com- 
panies were  constructing  himdreds  of 
gasoline  stations  across  the  Nation  to 
accommodate  their  secondary  brands, 
which  have  been  slated  to  compete  with 
independent  service  stations.  How,  one 
might  ask,  could  they  build  their  own 
stations,  while  driving  operators  out  of 
business  with  the  excuse  that  there  were 
no  gas  supplies?  Surely  thev  would  not 
have  begun  such  an  extensive  nationwide 
construction  program  if  they  had  no  gaa. 
Mysterious,  what? 

In  the  refining  area  their  stranglehold 
is  even  tighter.  Small,  Independent  re- 
finers are  in  a  state  or  economic  bondage 
to  the  majors,  totally  dependent  upon 
them  for  supplies  of  crude  oil.  As  a  result, 
in  the  refining  area  there  is  no  effective 
competition  among  them.  Further,  be- 
cause their  crude  oil  supplies  and  mar- 
kets largely  lie  overseas  now,  they  have 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  foreign  re- 
fineries, which  have  been  built  by  the 
majors  in  a  variety  of  foreign  parts,  al- 
though very  few  new  ones  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States,  where  their 
tax  advantage  Is  so  enormous.  America's 
consumers,  then,  have  subsidized  through 
tax  breaks  the  building  of  massive  new 
refineries  abroad  by  the  majors,  so  they 
in  turn  could  sell  their  foreign  oil  to 
foreign  markets  for  lucrative  profits.  And, 
of  course,  all  royalties,  taxes,  and  other 
foreign  expenses  are  written  off  their 
American  taxes,  leaving  the  average  tax- 
payer to  make  up  the  difference  out  of  his 
and  her  own  pocket. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recog- 
nizing this,  has  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
place  some  of  these  facts  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  has  even  made  an  attempt  to  force 
the  companies  to  sell  40  to  60  percent  of 
their  refinery  capacity.  Ten  to  thirteen 
new  companies  would  be  formed  to  buy 
divested  refineries,  under  a  still  tenta- 
tive proposal  offered  by  the  FTC's  Bu- 
reau ai  Competition. 

Their  report  is  enonnously  revealing, 
stating  that  if  the  oil  industry  had  been 
organized  to  depend  upon  truly  free  mar- 
kets, it  is  doubtful  that  the  existing  re- 
finery capacity  shortage  would  ever  have 
been  brought  into  being  to  plague  us 
today.  That  same  report  recommends 
that  the  major  oil  companies  be  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  significant 
amounts  of  pipeline  holdings.  These 
should  include  joint-venture  pipelines, 
which  are  always  owned  by  a  grouping 
of  the  eight  major  oil  companies. 

My  references  here  stem  from  an  orig- 
inal antitrust  complaint  made  by  the 
FTC  against  these  same  major  com- 
panies in  July  of  1973.  In  it,  the  Federal 
agency  charges  that  since  1950,  these 
corporations  have  monopolized  refining 
and  maintained  monopoly  in  that  vital 
area  in  the  east  coast,  gulf  coast,  and 
midcontinont  markets. 

In  other  v.-ords,  what  the  agency  is 
saying  is  that  what  the  Nation's  oil  in- 
dustrj'  desperately  needs  is  a  heavy  dose 
of  good  old  fashioned  "laissez  faire" 
capitalism  in  the  form  of  competition, 
which  is  totally  missing  in  that  business 
today. 

Until  these  moves  are  made,  initiated 
by  the  Government  and  enforced  by  our 
Federal  courts,  the  average  consmner 
will  continue  to  be  squeezed  merclleisly 
by  the  eight  major  oil  companies,  wait- 
ing m  longer  and  longer  lines  for  less 
product  at  higher  prices  and  profits  to 
the  companies.  Once  their  monopoly  Is 
broken,  efficient  independent  marketers 
would  spring  up,  making  more  and 
cheaper  gas  and  oil  available  to  con- 
sumers, because  their  sources  of  supply 
would  be  more  reliable  than  they  are 
now.  Today,  a  major  oil  company,  de- 
voted to  the  goal  of  driving  all  com- 
petition out  of  business,  simply  shuts  off 
supplies  to  independents  of  all  kinds — 
gas  stations,  distributors,  marketers  and 
similar  free  spirits,  including  even  small 
refineries. 

A  ban  on  future  refinery  acquisitions 
by  the  eight  majors  was  also  called  for 
in  the  FTC  report,  plus  a  limit  on  their 
joint  ventures  and  exchanges  of  crude  oil 
and  similar  oil  products.  It  Is  precisely 
through  such  exchanges  that  they  are 
able  to  stifle  such  competition  as  still 
survives  and  bamboozle  the  public.  We 
rarely  see  the  shells,  much  less  the  pea. 

One  of  the  devastating  examples  of 
how  the  majors  have  stifled  more  re- 
finery capacity  was  cited  by  the  FTC  re- 
garding the  proposal  by  Occidental  Oil 
to  build  a  major  refinery  in  Machiasport, 
Maine.  That  facility  could  have  allevi- 
ated the  shortages  in  the  most  energy- 
short  area  of  the  countrj-,  yet  it  was 
stifled  and  defeated  by  the  combined  op- 
position of  the  major  oil  corporations. 
PTC  staff  counsel  said  the  majors  are  so 
interdependent  that  In  virtually  every 
facet  of  their  operation,  they  have  com- 
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mon  rather  than  competitive  interests. 
And  that,  in  plain  language,  is  why  we 
have  an  energy  shortage  in  this  covmtry 
today. 

Here  is  another  example.  All  but  Arco 
and  Standard  of  IndiEJia  are  partners 
in  tiie  Iranian  Oil  consortium  and  addi- 
tionally are  partners  in  many  other  joint 
intemationsj  ventures  in  the  Middle 
East.  Further,  the  eight  companies  are 
to  a  significant  extent  commonly  owned. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  presided  over 
by  David  Rockefeller  of  the  Standard  Oil 
family,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Standard  Oil  bank,  is  the  largest  share- 
holder in  Atlantic-Richfield  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  shareholder  in  Mobil.  These 
holdings  are  largely  hidden  from  pubUc 
view  through  "nominees"  or  "street 
names";  meaningless-soimding  fronts 
created  solely  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
so  much  is  owned  by  so  few. 

Can  we  expect  there  to  be  meaningful 
competition  between  such  companies  in 
light  of  these  ot\-nership  facts?  Hardly. 
Ties  between  these  banks  and  companies 
are  so  strong  as  to  prevent  any  competi- 
tion. A  major  refinery  costs  up  to  $600 
million,  if  it  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  25,- 
000  barrels  daily.  Only  a  huge  bank  or 
group  of  banks  can  finance  such  a  ven- 
ture. Are  they  going  to  finance  compe- 
tition for  the  companies  they  are  huge 
stockholders  in?  Highly  doubtful. 

On  the  boards  of  directors  of  these 
banks  sit  oil  company  representatives. 
On  the  oil  company  boards  of  directors 
sit  bank  representatives  in  illegal  inter- 
locking directorates.  Tlierefore,  new  re- 
fineries are  not  financed.  Even  thair 
public  relations  aproaches,  through,  for 
example,  tax-deductible  advertising  and 
propaganda  campaigns,  are  exactly  alike. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  a 
huge  vertical  energy  monopoly,  squeez- 
ing the  Nation's  consumers  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  dubious  profits  on  which  they 
will  pay  minimal  Federal  taxes.  We  can 
now  see  that  a  structure  of  monopoly 
exists  that  can  only  be  broken  by  direct 
Federal  antitrust  action,  which,  lamen- 
tably, has  been  notably  missing  when  it 
is  needed  most.  Few  thinking  citizens  ex- 
pect any  such  action  imder  this  admin- 
istration. 

However,  it  is  vital  to  delineate  the 
structure  of  this  monopoly  before  the 
Congress  and  the  people  in  the  hope  that 
legislative  action  will  be  forthcoming  to 
override  the  President's  resistance  to 
antitrust  action.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  act  forthwith  to  set  up  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation,  and  to  break  up 
the  major  oil  companies.  If  the  President 
vetoes  such  measures,  let  the  Members  of 
this  body  go  on  record  as  to  whose  side 
they  are  on— the  people's  side  or  that  of 
the  oil  companies  and  the  administration. 


TWENTY-NINE  PERCENT  OF  U.S 
OFFSHORE  GAS  AND  OIL  WELLS 
"SHUT-IN" 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
29  percent  of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  wells 
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offshore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  "shut- 
in,"  that  is,  wells  drilled  but  not  produc- 
ing, according  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Statistics. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  says  that 
these  wells  could  produce  at  least  140,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  and  more 
than  1  miUion  m.cf. — 1,000  cubic  feet — 
of  natural  gas  per  day. 

The  Geological  Survey  blames  the  shut- 
in  wells  on  the  need  for  additional  pro- 
duction facilities,  repairs,  and  in  some 
cases  wells  that  are  relatively  depleted.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  estimate  of  140,000  barrels  per  day 
of  crude  oil  and  1  million  m.ci.  of  gas 
assumes  that  none  of  the  allegedly  de- 
pleted wells  are  producing  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  140,000  barrels  per 
day  would  represent  a  1.5-percent  in- 
crease in  domestic  production  which  is  a 
significant  amoimt  during  the  current 
shortage.  This  140,000  barrels  per  day 
may  seem  insignificant  to  some,  but  the 
administration  is  making  a  major  effort 
to  open  up  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
in  Elk  Hills.  Calif.,  which  produces  only 
160,000  barrels  per  day.  With  consumers 
sitting  in  long  lines  waiting  for  gaso- 
line and  an  economic  disaster  possible. 
anj'  increase  in  crude  production  is  wel- 
comed and  an  important  weapon  in  curb- 
ing the  shortage. 

If  the  major  oil  companies  v;ere  really 
doing  everj'thing  possible  they  would 
open  up  these  wells  which  they  know 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  oil  and  gas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  regula- 
tions which  governs  oil  and  gas  leases 
are  drawn  up  so  loosely  that  the  com- 
pany can  easily  sit  on  a  producible  lease 
for  up  to  5  years.  In  fact,  I  am  frankly 
even  suspicious  that  some  big  oil  com- 
panies or  their  agents  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  formulating  these  regulations. 

According  to  the  Standard  Leasing 
Agreement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  lessi.'e  must  use  "reasonable 
diligence"  in  exploring  and  developing 
a  lease  gianted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  a  member  of  my  staff  ques- 
tioned an  official  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  meaning  of  "reason- 
able diligence"  he  was  told  that  "funda- 
mentally a  lease  does  not  require  pro- 
duction" for  5  years  in  the  competitive 
lease  or  10  years  in  a  noncompetitive 
lease. 

Only  after  the  lease  has  been  renewed 
and  the  production  on  ever>'  well  on  a 
lease  has  stopped  can  the  interior  De- 
partment revoke  the  lessee's  rights. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department 
of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Regulations  are  shot  full  of  holes 
that  protect  oil  companies  and  allow 
them  to  withhold  production.  As  long  as 
1  well  operates  on  a  lease  even  if  100 
are  shut-in,  the  Interior  Department 
cannot  do  anything  if  the  lease  has  been 
renewed  or  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  on  the  In- 
terior Department  today  to  stop  being 
the  patsy  of  the  big  oil  companies  and 
revise  their  regulations  to  force  the  oil 
companies  to  produce  additional  oil  and 
gas.  If  the  oU  companies  will  not  put 
these  wells  into  production  within  6 
months  then  their  leases  should  be 
revoked.  I  am  not  asking  the  oil  com- 
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panles  to  do  anything  unreasonable  in 
view  of  their  current  profits.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the  oil  com- 
panies share  the  burden  of  solving  the 
current  crisis. 

It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  this  prob- 
lem is  not  only  in  oCf shore  leases  but  on 
onshore  leases  as  well.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  statistics,  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  the  oil  pools 
and  9.4  percent  of  the  gas  pools  onshore 
are  shut-in.  OflBcials  of  the  Geological 
Survey  have  told  members  of  my  staff 
approximately  10,000  to  12,000  extra  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  could  be  produced  by 
these  onshore  wells  and  that  between  100 
and  200  m.c.f.  per  day  of  natural  gas 
could  be  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  onshore  and  offshore 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  must  force  com- 
panies to  produce  all  the  oil  possible. 
These  are  public  lands  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  oil  com- 
pany has  the  right  to  withhold  produc- 
tion and  worsen  the  suffering  of  the 
American  consumer. 

I  include  the  following  figures: 

SHUT-IN  WELL  COMPLETIONS  ON  OCS  UNDS,  AS  OF 
OCT.  30.  1973 
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Active 


Shut-in 


Oil 


Gas 


Inlec-      Total 

tion  comple- 

Oil      Gas  disposal       tions 


Santa  Barbara 

Channel 173  0         18         0 

Gull  o( 

Mexico 3,615    2,073    3.056     885 

Total 3,788    2,073    3,074      885 


4    195 
328   9, 957 


332  10,152 


2004  shut- In  oU  well  completions  and  448 
Bbut-Ui  gas  weU  completions  were  attribut- 
able to  depletion  ol  reserves  In  the  form  of 
water  Influx,  hlgb  gas-oU  ratios,  or  pressure 
depletion.  These  wells  cannot  be  produced 
regardless  of  the  price  of  oil  but  will  remain 
shut-in  pending  recompletlon  as  injection  or 
disposal  wells,  or  permanent  abandonment. 

206  oil  well  completions  and  131  gas  well 
completions  were  shut-in  waiting  on  con- 
struction of  production  facilities,  pipelines, 
completion  of  drilling  on  the  platform,  test- 
lug,  etc.  These  wells  are  capable  of  produc- 
tion and  It  Is  estimated  they  will  produce 
97.000  barrels  of  oil  and  871,000  MCF  of  gas 
per  day  upon  being  placed  on  production. 

864  oU  well  completions  and  306  gas  well 
completions  are  shut-in  because  of  mechan- 
ical problems,  sanding  up,  and  waiting  on 
workover.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  percent 
of  these  wells  can  be  returned  to  production 
after  remedial  work.  The  economics  of  re- 
pairing or  reworking  these  wells  will  be 
enhanced  by  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  oU 
and  gas.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  wells 
could  produce  at  a  rate  of  43,200  barrels  of 
oil  and  207.000  MCF  of  gas  per  day  Initially 
after  reworking  operations  are  completed. 

Note:  As  of  December  I,  1973,  there  were 
6029  oU  and  gas  wells  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
OCS.  Of  these,  1270  oil  and  507  gas  wells 
were  shut-In.  Many  weUs  In  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico contain  more  than  one  well  completion 
which  accounts  for  the  9957  well  comple- 
tions shown  above  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(1)    SHTTT-IN   WELLS 

The  number  of  producible  zone  comple- 
tions (not  wells)   on  Federal  onshore  leases 
as  of  December  31,  1973,  was  as  follows: 
Active : 

OU 16.675 

Gas 8.371 

Shut-in: 

Oil - 2,119 

Gas. — 872 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voter 
Registration  Act,  HJl.  8053,  will  be  com- 
ing to  the  floor  oi  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day. I  commend  the  lollowing  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  February  24, 
1974.  The  editorial  presents  fine  argu- 
ments in  lavor  of  the  Voter  Registration 
Act; 

Votes  Rzgistution  by  Mau. 

This  year,  millions  of  Americans  will  go 
to  the  polld  to  deterxaiiic  the  shape  of  the 
9-ith  Congress — in  a  s«ries  of  electoral  rites 
guaranteed  to  undergo  much  scrutiny  and 
analysis  La  the  wake  of  what's  been  happen- 
ing on  the  national  scene  since  1972.  Ke- 
gardless  of  what  the  voters  decide,  however, 
millions  of  other  Amsrlcans  wUl  Jiot  have 
gone  to  the  polls — because  they  weren't  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Undoubtedly,  this  phenome- 
non will  then  generate  a  spate  of  interpre- 
tations examining  voter  "apathy"  and  "alien- 
ation." What  Is  too  often  overlooked, 
though.  Is  the  amount  of  administrative  red- 
tape  stUl  attached  to  the  election  system 
Including  procedures  for  voter  registration. 

Specifically,  the  requirement  In  most  states 
that  people  must  appear  in  person  for  regis- 
tration at  some  appointed  tUne  and  some 
prescribed  place  In  advance  of  Election  Day 
Is  a  serious  limitation  on  the  franchise  In 
this  country.  Registration  can  be  quite  trou- 
blesome for  citizens  who  live  In  rural  areas 
at  some  distance  from  the  nearest  court- 
house, as  well  ae  for  those  whose  Jobs  make 
It  difficult  to  get  to  registration  places  at 
times  when  registrars  are  ready  to  sign  them 
up.  In  urban  areas,  too,  there  Is  the  problem 
of  volume. 

The  precise  eflfect  on  voter  participation 
Is  hard  to  gauge,  but  one  poll  by  the  public 
opinion  research  firm  of  Daniel  Yankelovlch, 
Inc.,  found  that  three-fourths  of  those  who 
did  not  vote  in  the  last  presidential  election 
had  stated  that  they  would  have  voted  had 
they  been  registered.  Moreover,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, prllmlnary  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census  todlcated  that  87  per  cent  of  those 
citizens  who  did  register  stated  that  they 
voted. 

It  can  be  argued  that  people  ought  to  care 
enough  to  make  sure  they're  properly  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Nevertheless,  the  process  ought 
to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  A  simplified, 
convenient  and  imlform  system  of  registra- 
tion through  the  mails  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  that  objective. 

Right  now.  Congress  has  an  Important 
opportunity  to  effect  this  reform.  The  Senate 
sUready  has  pa.<?s€d  a  bill  providing  for  regis- 
tration by  mail,  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  approved  a  companion 
measure  that  is  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Basically,  the  legislation  would 
establish  voter  registration  by  mall  through- 
out the  country  for  federal  elections. 

Registration  forms  would  be  sent  to  postal 
addresses  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and 
would  be  available  at  all  post  offices  and 
military  Installations.  Distribution  also  could 
be  made  through  other  federal  agencies  or 
through  state  officials.  Completed  forms 
would  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  state 
or  local  election  officials  for  verification,  and 
applicants  would  be  sent  forms  notifying 
them  whether  their  registrations  have  been 
accepted  or  rejected. 

To  help  guard  against  abuses  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  legislation  provides  for  federal  as- 
sistance, at  the  request  of  states.  In  pre- 


venting fraudulent  registration  or  voting.  In 
addition  to  current  federal  criminal  penalties 
and  other  existing  actions  possible  under 
state  laws,  dvU  actions  could  be  brought- 
and  the  measure  provides  for  severe  criminal 
penalties  of  fines  and  Imprisonment  for 
various  oSenses. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  8053,  the  House  bUl 
claim  that  postcard  registration  would  en- 
courage fraud  and  lend  to  administrative 
chaos.  But  the  fact  Is,  registration  by  mall 
Is  already  working— quite  well— in  a  number 
of  areas  around  the  country.  Including  Mont- 
gomery County,  which  Joined  with  four  other 
Maryland  Jurisdictions  In  opting  to  be  cov- 
ered under  a  new  state  law. 

We  fall  to  see  any  persuasive  reason  for 
Congress  refusing  to  permit  this  sensible  re- 
form, which  seeks  to  lower  the  barriers  to 
voting  In  the  United  States.  HJl.  8053  de- 
serves prompt  passage  by  the  House  and  final 
congressional  approval  in  this  election  year 


SUPPORT  OF  BILL  TO  REMOVE  TAR- 
IFF  ON  METHANOL  IMPORTED  FOR 
FUEL  USE 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or  north  caholdja 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  today  held  a  hearing  on  HH. 
11251,  a  bill  to  amend  tariff  schedules  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  meth- 
anol imported  for  use  as  fuel. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Al  Ullman  and  cosponsored  by  14 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  by 
the  Honorable  Georgi  Mahon,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

This  legislation  could  help  alleviate  the 
No.  1  problem  in  North  Carolina  and 
most  other  States — the  energy  crisis— 
and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  my  prepared 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means: 

E.KCERPTs  From  Statement  by  Repre.senta- 
xrvE  Andrews  op  North  Carolina 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  one  action,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  an  end  to  the 
Mid-East  oil  embargo,  will  have  any  real, 
substantial  Impact  on  alleviating  the  energy 
crisis.  Rather,  a  wide  range  of  actions  are 
necessary. 

One  such  action  would  be  to  remove  the 
present  tariff  of  7.6  cents  per  gallon  of  meth- 
anol Imported  Into  the  United  States  from 
non-Communist  countries  for  use  as  fuel. 

My  understanding  Is  that  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  enable  Transco  to  Import  meth- 
anol from  Iran  and  for  Houston  Natural  Gas 
to  Import  It  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

What  Transco  Imports  would  go  Into  the 
distribution  systems  serving  the  Eastern 
United  States,  from  the  gulf  coast  to  North 
Carolina  to  New  England. 

Transco  supplies  three  major  natural  gas 
companies  In  North  Carolina — Piedmont,  the 
Public  Service  Co.,  and  N.  C.  Natural  Gas— 
and  they.  In  turn,  serre  many  and  varied 
users  in  our  State. 

In  1971,  Transco  began  curtailing  natural 
gas  to  North  Carolina,  and  these  curtail- 
ments have  reached  the  point  where  we  re- 
ceive 14  percent  less  than  we  are  supposed  to 
receive. 

What  is  known  as  the  Transco  end-use 
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plan  has  been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  However,  this  matter  Is  still 
pendUig  before  that  agency,  and  the  effective 
date  for  Implementing  this  plan  has  been 
Btayed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Late  last  year,  all  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  from  North  Carolina  Joined  In 
filing  a  friend-of-the-court  brief  objecting  to 
Implementation  of  the  Transco  end-use  plan, 
which  could  mean  the  curtailment  of  natural 
gas  to  our  State  of  approximately  23-to-23 
percent. 

Thus,  the  Importation  of  methanol  by 
Transco  could  help  to  avert,  or  at  least 
lessen,  the  drastic  Impact  this  curtailment 
would  have  If  the  end-use  plan  Is  ordered 
Into  effect. 

Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Is  one  of  several 
companies  which  have  signed  agreements  or 
letters  of  Intent  to  purchase  Imported  meth- 
anol from  Houston  Natvu-al  Oas  If  the  tariff 
Is  removed.  At  this  time.  Piedmont  plans  to 
buy  608,300  short  tons  of  methanol  per  year, 
the  equivalent  of  10.9  billion  cubic  feet  of 
cautral  gas.  Piedmont  probably  would  build 
a  gasification  plant  to  convert"  liquid  meth- 
anol to  natural  gas  and  would  use  this  to 
offset  curtailments  and,  if  possible,  to  In- 
crease Its  volume  of  natural  gas  sales  In 
North  Carolina  to  keep  pace  with  recent 
economic  and  population  growth  trends. 

Looking  beyond  North  Carolina,  removing 
the  tariff  on  methanol  imported  for  use  as 
fuel  should  have  a  number  of  desirable  re- 
sults national  and  Internationally: 

1.  It  would  make  It  economically  feasible 
to  Import  methanol.  I  am  told  that,  because 
of  the  tariff,  the  United  States  has  Imported 
no  methanol  In  recent  years.  The  tariff  of  7.6 
cents  per  gallon  Is  equivalent  to  $1.20  per 
mcf  (thousand  cubic  feet)  of  natural  gas, 
and  retaining  this  duty  would  continue  to 
prohibit  such  Imports. 

2.  Because  we  are  not  now  Importing  any 
methanol,  removing  the  tariff  would  mean 
no  loss  In  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasvuy. 

3.  I  understand  that  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
have  commented  favorably  on  H.R.  11251. 
Hopefully,  removal  of  this  tarlir  will  serve 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  and  other  Mid-East  nations  and  give 
Secretary  Kissinger  another  bargaining  tool 
In  his  negotiations  to  end  the  oil  embargo. 

4.  Removal  of  the  tariff  should  result  In 
the  productive  use  In  this  country  of  fuel  not 
now  being  used  productively  In  the  Middle 
East.  My  understanding  Is  that.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  natvural  gas  Is  now  being  flared,  or 
burned  off,  as  an  Incident  of  oil  production. 
This  natural  gas  could  instead  be  converted 
Into  methanol.  Imported  In  the  United 
States,  and  used  for  fuel.  An  additional  plus 
IB  that  the  methanol  can  be  transported  In 
regular  tankers  rather  than  In  the  special 
cryogenic  tankers  needed  to  transport  im- 
ported liquid  natural  gas. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  hitch  to  this  bill 
seems  to  be  time  itself.  Houston  Natural  Gas 
has  advised  me  it  will  have  to  build  a  meth- 
anol plant  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  that  It  will 
be  about  two  and  one-half  years  before  the 
first  methanol  is  Imported.  Time  Is  truly 
of  the  essence,  and  unless  there  are  some 
overpowering  objections  to  this  blU  which 
have  not  been  made  known  to  me,  I  urge 
Its  Immediate  and  favorable  consideration  In 
this  Committee  and  on  the  floor.  Thank  you. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
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of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  aux- 
iliary con4ucts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  throughout  the  Nation's  sec- 
ondary schools  and  I  believe  the  winning 
speech  from  Michigan  for  1974  is  de- 
sei-ving  of  attention.  "My  Responi^ibility 
as  a  Citizen"  is  the  theme  this  year  and 
certainly  Miss  Amy  J.  Smith,  4619  Van 
Atta  Road,  Okemos,  Mich.,  a  student  at 
Okemos  High  School,  has  addressed  her- 
self to  this  subject  with  sincerity  and 
enthu-siasm.  Miss  Smith  will  now  be  com- 
ing to  Washington  along  with  the  win- 
ners from  other  States  for  a  final  judg- 
ing. So  that  others  may  share  in  he:'  ad- 
vice about  becoming  effective  leaders  in 
preserving  our  system  of  government,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Miss  Smith's  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record: 

My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen 

Pearl  Bailey  is  a  well-known  entertainer. 
She  tells  of  a  time  when  her  mother  spoke 
to  her  about  going  Into  show  business.  Her 
mother  said,  "Pearl,  be  careful  If  you  become 
famous.  Someone  will  always  be  watching 
what  you  do,  and  they  will  be  Influenced  by 
It".  Pearl  says  this  has  made  her  cautious 
about  what  she  does,  realizing  that  she  Is 
an  example  for  countless  people  because  of 
her  fame.  But  even  If  you're  not  famous, 
your  family,  friends,  everyone  who  sees  you 
Is  affected  by  the  example  you  set.  The  best 
way  to  bring  out  the  good  points  In  others 
Is  to  be  good  examples  and  leaders.  We  can 
better  America  now,  and  help  secure  our  fu- 
ture, making  patriotism  a  privilege.  You  and 
I  can  do  it,  through  leadership.  This  Is  our 
responsibility  as  citizens. 

My  Idea  Is  that  everyone,  no  matter  what 
his  talents  or  abilities,  can  be  an  effective 
leader  In  some  phase  of  helping  others.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  realize  that  not  all  of  us  are 
leaders  all  of  the  time.  But  even  for  a 
fleeting  Instant,  If  a  person  pterhaps  consid- 
ered a  follower  has  Influence  In  someone's 
life,  the  correct  decision  or  action  sets  an 
Important  example,  the  most  essential  facet 
of  leadership.  In  a  time  when  good  leader- 
ship Is  scarce,  all  of  us  must  be  aware  of  the 
qualities  to  cultivate  In  ourselves  and 
others. 

I  will  try  to  enumerate  some  of  these  so 
that  we  may  be  aware  of  a  good  way  to  ap- 
proach the  Important  leadership  Instances 
m  our  dally  lives.  Preparing  for  the  future 
Is  a  part  of  our  citizenship  responsibilities. 
Incorporating  this  needed  awareness  for  a 
good  leader  brings  to  our  attention  the  prob- 
lems of  society,  but  at  the  same  time  allows 
us  to  view  them  optimistically,  having  faith 
in  the  basic  good  of  man.  Even  the  least  of 
us  has  his  own  leadership  potential  and 
abilities. 

In  helping  others,  a  dedication  of  true  com- 
mitment, compassion,  and  enthusiasm  will 
help  assure  a  successful  outcome.  Self-con- 
fidence grows  through  a  constant  search  for 
self-improvement.  Knowledge  of  history  Is 
helpful.  We  can  all  learn  from  past  leaders. 
We  are  learning  all  of  the  time.  It  Is  Inherent 
In  humans,  but  we  must  ctiltlvate  good  study 
habits  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
In  all  the  vast  possibilities  of  study.  We  must 
glean  what  can  be  of  use  to  ourselves  and 
others.  Delegated  responsibility  Is  effective  in 
dynamic  leadership,  realizing  however,  that 
another's  personal  rights  take  precedence  over 
any  act  we  would  wish  to  accomplish.  Abiding 
by  agreed-upon  principles  when  dealing  with 
others  Is  the  mark  of  a  good  leader.  New  ideas, 
Imagination  and  flexibility  are  necessary. 
These  characteristics  should  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  a 
leader's  own  gain  is  not  a  determining  factor 
In  his  decisions.  When  we  are  In  the  position 
of  a  leader,  we  must  band  together  with  those 
being  led  in  a  common  cause.  One  must  not 
dominate  the  other.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  times  when  the  roles  are  reversed. 
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We  may  not  be  famous  like  Pearl  Bailey. 
but  people  watch  us  Just  the  same.  We  should 
be  as  conscious  as  she  Is  of  the  example 
we  set.  Growing  through  leadership,  means 
first  being  the  kind  of  person  we  would  like 
others  to  be.  In  the  words  of  Pearl  Bailey 
(from  her  book  The  Raw  Pearl),  "Dear  God, 
speak  to  me.  Give  me  a  little  more  wisdom! 
more  knowledge,  more  love  and  tinderstand- 
Ing  for  my  fellow  man.  Cleanse  me  of  all  my 
misgivings  and  set  me  straight  on  the  path. 
Teach  us  again  how  to  smile.  Help  us  to  learn 
to  help  ourselves." 

My  responsibility  as  a  citizen  Is  to  help 
myself  by  helping  others,  striving  to  be  a 
fitting  example.  When  others  achieve  their 
potential  as  citizens,  realize  their  personal 
goals,  and  better  this  country  partly  by  our 
hand,  we  are  richer  for  It.  If  we  stand  togeth- 
er now  and  fulfill  our  citizenship  respon- 
sibilities, a  redeeming  American  quality  will 
ensue — Brotherhood. 


COMMENDS    ILLINOIS    SOUTHWEST 
DISTRICT    EAGLE    SCOUTS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  several  young  men  in 
my  congressional  district  for  being 
awarded  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

This  rank  is  bestowed  only  upon  those 
who  are  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight.  The  Scouts 
must  be  self-reliant,  accept  responsibil- 
ity, and  leadership  in  their  troop,  be  good 
outdoorsmen,  and  be  individuals  who  give 
of  themselves  to  their  homes,  their 
schools,  their  churches. 

The  Eagle  Scout  has  earned  21  merit 
badges  which  repre.^ent  service  to  others 
and  s>Tnbolize  that  he  t^-ill  do  his  share 
as  a  future  leader  of  adult  society. 

Of  the  21  merit  badges  he  must  earn, 
the  following  are  required:  Camping, 
cooking,  citizenship  in  the  community, 
citizenship  in  the  Nation,  nature,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  personal  fitness,  first 
aid,  swimming,  lifesavlng,  and  safety 
Merit  badges  earned  for  Star  Scout  and 
Life  Scout  rank  can  be  used  to  establish 
the  Eagle  Scout  total.  While  serving  as  a 
Life  Scout,  the  candidate  for  Eagle  Scout 
must  serve  actively  as  troop  warrant  of- 
ficer for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months.  Also,  while  sening  as  a  Life 
Scout,  he  must  plan,  develop,  and  carry 
out  with  the  approval  of  his  Scoutmaster 
a  service  project  helpful  to  his  school 
community,  or  place  of  worship. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  list  the 
names  of  the  young  men  in  the  South- 
west District  of  Illinois  who  have  recently 
achieved  the  status  of  Eagle  Scout: 
SotJTHWEST  District  Eagle  Scouts 

Steven   J.  Jacobsen,   526  East  Carroll  St 
Macomb  61455,  Troop  309 

Robert  D.  Baxter,  R.  R  No.  3,  Macomb 
61455,  Troop  303. 

James  M.  Roberts,  424  Johnson  St.,  Macomb 
61455,  Troop  300. 

Jeffrey   M.   VerSteeg,   657   West   Main   St 
Bushnell  61422,  Troop  343. 

Ralph  W.  Adanxson,  384  Dean  St  Bush- 
nell, 61422,  Troop  343. 

Herbert  R.  Elkln,  1114  Memorial  Drive,  Ma- 
comb 61455,  Troop  302. 

Robert  C.  Mellne,  1218  West  Adams  St., 
Macomb  61455,  Troop  309. 
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Mark  Cleland,  923  Washington  St.,  Bush- 
neU  81455,  Troop  343. 

Gary  McEntlre,  339  West  Murray  St.,  Ma- 
comb 61455,  Troop  309. 

Michael  S.  HIU,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Macomb  61455. 
Troop  332. 

Richard  M.  Wheeler,  1112  Debbie  Lane, 
Macomb  61455.  Troop  330. 

Timothy  R.  Norton.  526  East  Jefferson  St., 
Macomb  61455,  Troop  330. 

Michael  Wheeelr,  1112  Debblt  Lane,  Ma- 
comb 61455,  Troop  330. 

Kevin  HUl,  R  R.  No.  3,  Maple  Lane  Road, 
Macomb  61455,  Troop  332. 

Christopher  McDanlel,  846  East  Franklin 
St.,  Macomb  61455,  Troop  332. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NIW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional health  Insurance  is  perhaps  the 
mo.<;t  Important  social  issue  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  today.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finally 
recognized  the  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  way  health  care  Is  financed  and 
delivered  in  this  country  today.  The  pro- 
gram he  has  sent  to  the  Congress,  de- 
spite major  deficiencies,  is  a  promising 
sign  that  his  administration  is  serious 
about  seeing  progress  made  in  this  vital 
area. 

Americans  today  are  spending  $94.1 
billion  a  year  on  health  care — $441  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child — yet  this 
Nation  ranks  worse  than  11  to  26  other 
countries  in  life  expectancy  and  infant 
mortality. 

Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steinf eld,  the  former  U.S. 
surgeon  General,  declares: 

The  only  category  in  which  we  rank  first 
Is  in  cost.  We  pay  more  per  capita  for 
health  care  than  citizens  of  other  Indiis- 
triallzed  nations,  but  we're  getting  less. 

We  are  spending  several  times  more  to- 
day on  health  care  than  we  were  just  over 
a  decade  ago — a  350-percent  increase 
from  $26.9  billion  in  1960 — and  we  are 
gdving  it  a  bigger  share  of  our  national 
wealth — from  5.2  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  7.7  percent. 

More  than  one-third  of  that  increase 
has  not  been  for  additional  services  but 
merely  to  meet  price  inflation.  Overall 
medical  costs  have  increased  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living;  hospital  costs 
alone  have  risen  almost  five  times  as  fast 
as  other  prices. 

And  what  are  we  getting  for  our  $94.1 
billion? 

Americans  pay  more  per  person  for 
health  care  than  citizens  of  any  other 
industrialized  nation,  yet  the  evidence 
indicates  we  are  getting  less  per  dollar 
spent: 

We  rank  15th  in  infant  mortality; 

Twelfth  in  maternal  mortality; 

Twelfth  In  life  expectancy  for  women 
and  27th  for  men; 
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About  150  U.S.  counties  do  not  have  a 
single  doctor  and  another  150  have  only 
one  physician; 

Twice  as  many  black  infants  die  in 
the  first  year  of  life  as  whites; 

Poor  people  suffer  four  times  as  many 
heart  conditions,  six  times  as  much  men- 
tal illness,  arthritis  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure as  their  more  affluent  neighbors. 

There  is  a  national  health  personnel 
shortage  of  nearly  500,000,  including  50,- 
000  physicians,  20.000  dentists,  15,000 
nurses  and  28.000  other  health  special- 
ists and  professionals.  By  1990,  the  short- 
ages are  expected  to  reach  725,000. 

Today  the  number  of  doctors  providing 
family  care  is  only  about  1  for  2.000 
people  as  compared  to  3  for  2,000  in  the 
1930's.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is 
the  large  number  of  new  doctors  going 
into  the  specialties. 

Tliirty  million  persons  under  the  age 
of  65,  nearly  1  in  7.  have  no  health  in- 
surance whatever.  More  than  half  have 
no  insurance  to  cover  doctor  bills  outside 
a  hospital,  and  35.5  million  people  have 
no  coverage  for  surgery.  Only  1  American 
in  10  has  coverage  for  dental  care. 

Health  insurance  today  covers  only 
about  one-fourth  of  private  health  costs, 
and  patients  must  pay  the  rest  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way : 

There  is  a  significant  shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel — ranging 
from  doctors  and  nurses  to  technicians 
and  paraprofcssionals — and  of  proper 
facilities;  and  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties we  do  have  are  inadequately  dis- 
tributed geographically  and  socially. 
Compounding  tliis  is  the  problem  of  sky- 
rocketing costs. 

EQUAL  CARE  FOR  AIX 

What,  then,  should  we  be  getting  for 
our  $94.1  biUion? 

Everyone,  all  Americans,  should  be 
getting  the  same  iiigh  quality  of  health 
care  and  at  prices  all  can  afford. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a 
person  should  get  better  health  care  be- 
cause he  lives  in  a  batter  neighborhood, 
has  a  better  job.  ha.s  a  certain  color  skin 
or  has  more  money.  Health  care  should 
not  be  made  available  according  to  con- 
ditions of  economics,  age.  sex.  race,  em- 
ployment, or  any  other  factor  than  one 
of  need. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  wealthiest,  most  teclinically  and  sci- 
entifically advanced  nation  on  Earth 
cannot  also  be  the  healthiest. 

Health  care  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues  of  the  1970s.  I  have  joined 
more  than  60  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  22,  the  Health  Security 
Act.  I  endorse  this  bill  not  as  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  but  because  I  be- 
lieve it  comes  closer  than  any  yet  offered 
to  making  the  Atnerican  health  care  sys- 
tem truly  the  best  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  consumer  program,  not  a 
health  Industry-insurance  company  pro- 
gram, and  the  consumer  wUl  have  a  ma- 
jor voice  in  setting  policy  and  running 
the  system.  Of  course,  the  medical  pro- 
fession also  will  play  &n  Important  role. 
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but  this  will  be  a  health  care  partner- 
ship, not  a  dictatorship. 

The  essential  key  to  health  care  reform 
is  a  fundamental  shift  In  emphasis  from 
crisis  medicine  to  preventive  medicine. 

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  lil- 
ness  and  keep  the  population  healthy, 
the  less  we  will  have  to  spend  tomorrow 
on  cures  and  treatment. 

While  the  Health  Security  Act  Is  a 
strong  preventive  medicine  program,  the 
administration  plan  excludes  preventive 
care  for  adults. 

A  RIGHT,  NOT  A  PRIVnjXSE 

Adequate  health  care  is  not  a  privilege. 
It  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all 
Americans. 

This  is  basically  contrary  to  the  pre- 
dominant philosophy  of  our  present 
health  care  system — health  service  now 
centers  around  the  independent  practi- 
tioner, with  care  a  privilege  rather  than 
a  right. 

We  must  revolutionize  this  system.  We 
must  step  back  at  every  level  and  criti- 
cally reexamine  the  total  health  care 
system. 

The  drastic  revisions  In  health  man- 
power, distribution,  financing  and  train- 
ing, the  great  task  of  reeducating  both 
physicians  and  patients  to  a  new  health 
care  system  must  begin  now  with  innova- 
tions and  encouragement  at  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels. 

The  President  has  shown  he  is  aware 
of  the  national  crisis  in  health  care  and 
his  proposal — comprehensive  health  in- 
surance plan  or  CHIP — demonstrates  a 
heretofore  absent  willingness  to  work  to 
solve  it.  CHIP  is  the  basis  for  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  health  insurance. 
chip:   indttstrt  windfall 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings 
of  the  administration's  health  insurance 
proposal  is  its  reliance  on  the  private 
health  insurance  industry. 

Business  Week  magazine  has  said 
CHIP  has  "an  overall  business  orienta- 
tion" and  it  "depends  almost  entirely  on 
private  insurers." 

This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  its  most  serious 
flaw. 

The  private  health  insurance  Industry, 
which  has  traditionally  shown  far  great- 
er Interest  In  wealth  than  health,  must 
bear  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  skyrocketing  medical  costs  we  are 
experiencing. 

It  has  shown  Itself  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  much,  IJf  anything,  about 
keeping  prices  down.  Its  emphasis  on 
treatment  in  hospitals  rather  than  in 
less  expensive  outpatient  facilities  has 
helped  send  costs  up. 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Health  Security  Act,  has 
predicted  the  administration  plan  will 
mean  $7  billion  In  windfall  profits  for  the 
Insurance  Industry,  which  has  been  un- 
able to  control  costs  and  provide  ade- 
quate coverage.  Senator  Kennedy  said: 

Just  as  they  protect  the  oil  Industry,  thU 
Administration  will  protect  the  profits  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  while  the  American  peo- 
ple pay  higher  ooets  and  stand  In  lin*  tat 


services.  1  will  oppose  the  passage  of  any 
bill  that  unleashes  Insurance  companies  to 
vastly  Increase  their  profits  on  Americans, 
while  doing  nothing  to  assure  them  better 
care. 

Business  Week  reports  that  the  insur- 
ance companies,  under  the  administra- 
tion plan,  "would  double  their  present 
1973  annual  premium  Income  of  better 
than  $26  billion."  This  no  doubt  will  also 
double  the  $3.3  billion  in  profits  and 
overhead  the  companies  retained  last 
year. 

Under  CHIP,  the  insurance  companies 
would  no  longer  have  any  risks  at  all 
and  the  whole  principle  of  Insurance 
would  be  negated.  All  the  companies 
would  do,  essentially,  would  be  keeping 
records.  The  Government  would  become 
their  salesman.  It  would  be  better — more 
efficient,  effective,  and  economical — to 
put  national  health  insurance  in  the 
proven  and  capable  hands  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  This  is  what 
H.R.  22  would  do.  Reliance  on  himdreds 
of  private  Insurance  companies  and 
health  protection  plans  would  not  only 
be  an  administrative  nightmare  but  also 
needlessly  Inflate  overhead  costs  by  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year. 

COSTS 

The  administration  plan  would  cost  a 
family  of  four  at  least  $150  and  as  much 
as  $1,650  a  year,  depending  on  how  much 
health  care  it  utilized.  By  contrast,  un- 
der the  Health  Secm-ity  Act^H.R.  22— 
that  family  would  pay  a  maximum  of 
$150  a  year  depending  on  income — 1  per- 
cent of  wages  up  to  $15.000 — regardless 
of  how  much  illness  it  experienced. 

Financing  for  the  administration  plan 
would  be  split  two  ways,  with  employers 
paying  65  percent  and  employees  35  per- 
cent—the split  would  eventually  go  to 
75  and  25. 

Taxes  to  pay  for  H.R.  22  would  be  col- 
lected on  the  basis  of  income.  Half  the 
cost  would  come  from  general  Federal 
revenues  and  half  from  employer-em- 
ployee taxes;  employers  woiUd  pay  3.5- 
percent  extra  payroll  tax  and  employees 
would  pay  1 -percent  extra  payroll  tax. 

The  administration  plan  will  cost  the 
Government  billions— no  one  knows  how 
much.  We  do  know,  however,  that  It  will 
cost  American  famihes  far  more  than 
they  are  paying  now  and  It  will  ulti- 
mately cost  more  than  the  H.R.  22  health 
security  program.  That  is  largely  because 
CHIP  does  little  to  stop  skyrocketing 
health  costs  or  to  keep  insurance  com- 
panies from  finding  new  ways  of  enlarg- 
ing their  already  enormous  profits  at  the 
consumer's  expense. 

The  President  contends  his  plan  would 
not  increase  taxes  and  is.  therefore,  pref- 
erable to  the  health  security  program. 
which  is  wholly  tax  financed.  In  reality, 
however,  the  "premiums"  that  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  be  forced 
to  pay  are  a  mandated  cost  just  like 
taxes.  Taxes,  at  least,  have  the  virtue  of 
uniform  rates  which  are  decided  upon 
after  open,  public  debate  in  the  Congress 
by  the  people's   representatives.   Man- 
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dated  Insurance  premiums,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taxes  whose  rates  are  estab- 
lished on  a  case-by-case  basis  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  board  rooms  and 
actuarial  departments  of  the  giant  com- 
mercial insurance  corporations. 

Under  the  administration  plan,  fam- 
ilies would  have  to  pay  their  $150  pre- 
mium plas  $1,500  in  allowable  medical 
bills  in  a  single  year  before  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  over  all  expenses.  To 
reach  this  $1,500  level,  however,  a  family 
would  have  to  incur  about  $5,000  in  medi- 
cal bills  in  a  year.  This  is  because  of 
cost-sharing  deductible  expenses  in  the 
plan. 

The  CHIP  deductibles  are  so  high  that 
it  is  estimated  only  one  American  in  four 
would  get  any  benefits  in  a  given  year. 

Families  would  have  to  pay  for  the  first 
$150  in  annual  medical  expenses  for  each 
person — with  a  maximum  of  three  such 
deductibles  a  year  per  family — and  25 
percent  of  the  bUls  above  that  level,  plus 
$118.80  a  year  medicare  tax.  In  addition, 
the  family  also  would  pay  the  first  $50 
per  person — up  to  $150  per  family — for 
prescription  drugs.  There  would  be  no 
payments  for  covered  services  after  the 
family's  bills  hit  $1,500  for  that  year. 

H.R.  22,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
no  deductibles,  no  coinsurance,  no  $1,500 
expenditure,  and  no  premiums  to  insur- 
ance companies;  instead,  it  pays  all  costs. 

CHIP    HITS    MIDDLE    INCOME    HARDEST 

CHIP  hits  poor  and  middle-income 
Americans  hardest.  A  family  earning  less 
than  $2,500  a  year  will  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  6  percent  of  its  income  on  medi- 
cal care  before  the  Government  assumes 
all  the  costs.  By  comparison,  a  family 
earning  over  $30,000  will  have  to  pay  onlj- 
5  percent  of  its  income  before  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  paying  all  bills. 
Hardest  hit,  however,  is  the  family  mak- 
ing $10,000;  it  has  to  pay  15  percent  of 
its  income  before  reaching  the  $1,500  cut- 
off point. 

For  the  elderly,  "out  of  pocket  expenses 
will  soar,"  accordhig  to  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  which  pre- 
dicts the  average  medicare  hospital  bill 
will  be  four  times  as  large,  going  from 
$84  today  to  $342  under  CHIP.  In  addi- 
tion, a  30 -day  hospital  stay  under  CHIP 
would  be  nine  times  as  costly,  from  to- 
day's $84  to  $750. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens said  the  administration  plan  "helps 
people  hi  terms  of  catastrophic  health 
insurance  but  95  percent  of  the  elderly 
win  not  be  helped." 

Many  indigent  persons  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  health  care  under  CHIP 
than  they  now  do  in  most  States  under 
medicaid.  Indigent  veterans,  who  get  free 
treatment  in  VA  hospitals  for  nonservice- 
connected  illnesses  when  bed  space  Is 
available,  would  have  to  begin  paying 
part  of  the  costs  under  the  administra- 
tion plan. 

DIFFERENCES    AND    LIMITATIONS 

The  differences  between  H.R.  22  and 
CHIP  are  many.  Some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant ones  are: 
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Under  the  administration  proposal, 
consumers  would  not  be  assured  they 
can  get  a  doctor.  CHIP  does  nothing  to 
train  more  doctors  or  make  certain  one 
is  available  when  needed.  Patients  would 
not  be  assured  clinics,  mental  health 
centers,  or  hospital  beds.  CHIP  takes  no 
responsibihty  for  providing  facilities. 
CHIP  subscribers  would  not  be  assured 
a  fair  health  insurance  premium  that 
they  or  their  employers  can  afford,  be- 
cause insurance  companies  can  charge 
up  to  150  percent  of  the  going  rate — 
S936  a  year — for  anyone  in  a  "high  risk" 
group. 

H.R.  22  relies  on  stronger  Govern- 
ment control  than  the  administration 
plan  and  sets  national  standards  of  qual- 
ity care. 

Under  CHIP,  much  of  the  control  is 
left  to  the  States,  wliich  could  then  di- 
vide into  regions.  There  is  no  overall 
overseer  in  or  out  of  government.  With 
each  State  or  region  virtually  running 
its  own  show,  there  is  the  potential  of 
50  to  several  hundred  different  plans  and 
pricing  schedules.  Some  States  could 
choose  to  stay  out  of  the  plan,  as  hap- 
pened with  medicaid,  thus  denying  cov- 
erage to  thousands  or  even  millions.  In 
a  highly  mobile  society  like  ours,  com- 
patibility of  plans  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
avoid  chaos. 

The  administration  proposal  lacks  ade- 
quate, effective  cost  controls.  It  does 
nothing  to  halt  the  runaway  health  care 
costs  of  the  past  several  years,  lea\ing 
protection  against  increasing  medical 
costs,  health  insurance  premiums,  de- 
ductibles, and  coinsurance  features  en- 
tirelj-  In  the  hands  of  private  insurance 
companies,  physicians,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  care  industrj-. 

Fee  schedules  would  be  established  un- 
der CHIP  for  reimbursing  doctors,  but 
that  would  not  prevent  phj'sicians  from 
setting  higher  fees  and  making  all  but 
a  few  patients  pay  the  difference  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  The  only  patients  who 
could  not  be  charged  above  the  fee 
schedule  would  be  those  who  are  poor, 
disabled,  or  considered  high  risks.  And 
since  doctors  would  not  be  required  to 
participate  in  the  CHIP  program  and 
since  they  could  receive  less  money  for 
treating  these  categories  of  patients, 
there  would  be  no  assurance  these  per- 
sons could  get  treatment.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  an  incentive  in  the  administra- 
tion plan  for  doctors  to  refuse  service  to 
these  tTOes  of  patients  in  favor  of  more 
affluent  ones. 

This  could  not  happen  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  with  its  strong  cost 
controls  and  principle  of  equal  coverage 
for  all  Americans  regardless  of  means. 

Health  security  program  benefits  cover 
the  entire  range  of  personal  health  care 
services.  Including  prevention  and  early 
detection  of  disease,  care  and  treatment, 
and  medical  rehabilitation.  There  are  no 
cutoff  dates,  no  coinsurance,  no  deducti- 
bles, and  no  waiting  periods. 

Limitations  in  coverage  are  far  fewer 
than  those  in  the  administration  pro- 
gram, as  the  chart  below  shows : 
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NATIONAL    HEALTH    SECUKITT    PEOCRAM,    HA.    22 

LimitatioTis 

1.  Nursing  home  care  la  limited  to  120  days  per  benefit  period. 
The  period  may  be  extended,  however,  If  the  nursing  home  Is  owned 
or  managed  by  a  hoepltal,  and  payment  for  care  Is  made  through 
the  hospital's  budget,  or  the  nursing  home  Is  part  of  an  organized 
prepaid  group  practice  plan  (HMO) . 

a.  Psychiatric  hospitalization  is  limited  to  45  consecutive  days  of 
active  Ueatment  during  a  benefit  period,  and  psychiatric  consul- 
tations are  limited  to  20  visits  during  a  benefit  period.  These 
llmlta  do  not  apply,  however,  when  benefits  are  provided  through 
health  maintenance  organizations  or  comprehensive  mental  health 
Cftre  organizations. 

3.  Dental  care  Is  restricted  to  children  through  age  15  at  the 
outset,  with  the  covered  age  group  Increasing  annually  until  per- 
sons through  age  25  are  covered.  Within  five  years,  the  program 
will  establish  a  schedule  for  phasing  m  coverage  of  the  entire  adult 
population. 

4.  Prescribed  drugs  are  limited  to  those  provided  through  hos- 
pital m-patlent  or  out-patient  departments,  or  through  organized 
patient  care  programs  (such  as  health  maintenance  organizations 
or  professional  foundations) . 

For  other  patients,  coverage  provided  for  drugs  required  for  the 
treatment  of  chronic  or  long-term  Illness. 

5.  In  all  other  respects,  covered  health  services  will  be  avaUable 
without  limit,  In  accordance  with  medical  need. 


COMPSEHENSIVE    HEALTH    INST7BANCE   PLAN 

Limitationa 

1.  SkUled  nursing  home  care  Is  limited  to   100  days  of  nost- 
hospltal  extended  care. 


2.  Psychiatric  hospitalization  Is  limited  to  30  consecutive  days 
of  active  treatment  during  a  benefit  period,  and  psychiatric  consm- 
tatlona  are  limited  to  16  visits  during  a  benefit  period.  A  compre- 
hensive mental  health  care  organization  Is  IlnUted  to  30  visits. 

3.  Dental  care  Is  restricted  to  children  through  age  13.  No  pro- 
visions to  phase  in  adult  p>opulatlon. 


4.  Prescribed  drugs  are  limited  to  those  provided  through  hoe- 
pltal in-patlent  or  out-patient  departments,  or  through  organized 
patient  care  programs  (such  as  health  maintenance  organizations 
or  professional  foundations) .  Secretary  of  HEW  may,  by  regtUatlon, 
provide  for  prescription  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  or 
long-term  Illness. 

5.  Home  health  services  limited  to  100  visits  per  year. 

6.  Eye  care  only  through  age.  13. 

7.  Ear  exams  and  hearing  aids  only  through  age  13. 

8.  Preventive  services  limited  to  children  through  age  6  and 
prenatal,  maternity  and  family  planning  services. 


A  SYSTEM  FOR  PEOPLE,  NOT  PKOPTT 

The  admini.stration  plan  Is  industry 
oriented  when  it  should  be  consumer 
oriented.  The  insurance  companies,  the 
doctors  and  their  colleagues  can  take  care 
of  themselves — it  is  time  to  help  the 
American  people  for  a  change. 

The  CHIP  proposal  contains  no  sub- 
stantive commitment  to  reform  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system,  and  consumers 
would  have  no  direct  voice  at  any  point 
in  the  new  program.  Neither  would  em- 
ployers. Both,  however,  are  required  to 
foot  all  the  bills. 

I  am  frankly  skeptical  of  the  commit- 
ment to  improving  health  care  when  it 
comes  from  an  administration  that  has 
vetoed  several  pieces  of  needed  health 
legislation,  impounded  millions  of  dol- 
lars appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
health  programs,  and  cut  back  spending 
on  biomedical  research. 

And  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  out- 
look has  improved  or  the  administration 
is  now  committed  to  improving  the 
health  of  Americans.  The  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  the  President  just  sent  to 
the  Congress  drastically  cuts  Federal  aid 
to  medical,  dentsd,  and  nursing  schools 
at  a  time  when  there  are  serious  short- 
ages of  personnel  in  all  these  areas.  The 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  also  severely  re- 
duces Federal  construction  money  for 
medical  facilities  and  terminates  Federal 
mental  health  center  grants. 

As  part  of  the  new  health  care  system 
that  we  must  build,  there  must  be  a  new 
health  team.  We  need  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  medical  manpower  through  the 
training  of  allied  health  personnel  such 
as  physician's  assistants,  child  health 
practitioners,  community  health  work- 
ers, and  family  planning  aides. 

Within  the  new  health  team  system. 
duties  and  responsibilities  would  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  actual  capabilities 
for  performing  specific  tasks,  rather  than 
by  possession  of  a  categorical  title.  Ideal- 
ly, the  distinctions  among  health  person- 
nel should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  judgments  that  each  level 


is  capable  of  making.  This  fluid  system, 
directed  by  its  most  highly  trained  mem- 
ber, the  physician,  could  provide  supe- 
rior health  care  with  maximum  eflBcien- 
cy,  low  cost,  and  better  service  for  its 
recipients. 

While  I  am  hopeful  of  the  President's 
new  stance,  his  proposals  should  be 
carefully  studied.  I  intend  to  exert  all 
the  pressure  I  can  for  legislation  that 
will  free  health  resources  from  their 
narrow,  wasteful  roles  and  divert  them  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  team 
system. 

There  is  virtue  in  the  concept  of  close 
physician-patient  contact.  But  the  popu- 
lation needs  and  environmental  health 
problems  stemming  from  neglect  in 
housing,  nutrition,  and  preventive  medi- 
cine— shameful  for  a  country  of  our 
wealth — have  overwhelmed  the  capacity 
of  the  old  system. 

That  system  must  be  changed. 

I  support  a  system  of  prepaid  national 
health  insurance  based  on  the  proven 
social  security  concept.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  this  public  Insurance  system 
operates  with  greater  efiBciency  and 
lower  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  pri- 
vate insurers. 

I  do  not  support  a  system  that  would 
abolish  the  personal  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. Ever>'  person  should  be  able  to 
choose  his  own  doctor,  if  he  wishes,  and 
all  persons  should  have  equal  access  to 
the  same  high  quality  of  medical  care 
and  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

I  do  not  support  a  system  of  national 
health  service  in  which  the  Government 
owns  and  operates  all  facilities,  and 
everybody  works  for  the  Government. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  true  partner- 
ship between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, between  the  health  professional 
and  the  patient.  There  will  be  Govern- 
ment financing  and  administrative  man- 
agement, accompanied  by  private  provi- 
sion of  personal  health  services  through 
private  practitioners,  institutions,  and 
other  providers  of  medical  care. 


It  must  be  a  system  truly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  a  health  care 
system  appropriate  to  our  advanced  and 
affluent  Nation's  needs  and  desires. 


VICTORY  FOR  HOME  RULE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Committee  on 
Rules  struck  a  strong  blow  for  individ- 
ual freedom  and  home  rule  decisionmak- 
ing when  it  voted  9  to  4  to  indefinitely 
suspend  consideration  of  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Rules 
Committee  has  taken  this  stand.  In  1972 
it  refused  to  grant  a  rule  for  a  similar 
bill.  I  beUeve  that  this  action  reflects  the 
heartfelt  feeling  of  most  members  that 
the  Congress  should  not  consider  at- 
tempting such  deep  inroads  into  areas 
reserved  to  the  several  States  under  our 
Constitution.  The  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing he  will  continue  to  press  for  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  lopsided  vote  in 
Rules,  however,  suggests  that  continued 
committee  work  in  this  area  would  be  a 
further  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars.  Al- 
though I  am  confident  that  the  bill  is 
dead,  at  least  for  the  93d  Congress,  I  in- 
tend to  remain  on  guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  led 
the  fight  in  the  House  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  first  calling  It  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  last  fall.  Since  the  following 
remarks  which  I  made  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee might  help  put  this  issue  into  its 
proper  perspective,  I  am  including  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  am  very 
plea-sed  it  was  not  necessary  to  present 
them  on  the  floor  of  tl;ie  House  during  de- 
bate. 
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The  remarks  follow : 
Statement    to    the    CoMMrrrEE    on    Ritles 
OPPOSING  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  which  has  been  requested  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  HM.  10294,  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  under  false  pretenses. 
The  mall  from  my  constituents  has  been  100 
percent  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  my  ofiSce,  and 
I  Imagine  most  other  Members'  ofiBces  as  well, 
have  been  besieged  by  telephone  calls  from 
ecology-oriented  organizations,  asking  us  to 
vote  for  this  so-caUed  "environmental"  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  this  is  a  significant  and  dan- 
gerous misconception  with  which  this  Issue 
has  surrounded  Itself  since  Its  first  Introduc- 
tion some  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  In  re- 
sponse to  two  special  orders  I  took  during 
the  last  Session,  the  Report  to  accompany 
H.B.  10294  finally  reveals  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  a 
rather  strange  and  unusual  definition  of  "en- 
vironment." I  would  suggest  most  strongly 
that  Members,  and  especially  outside  orga- 
nizations, supporting  this  bill  under  the  Im- 
pression that  It  wUl  protect  the  environ- 
ment as  the  term  Is  usually  understood — 
that  Is  the  ecology  of  our  land,  air,  water 
and  natural  resources  and  the  general  qual- 
ity of  life  In  this  country — I  suggest  that 
they  read  very  carefully  pages  42  and  43 
of  the  Committee  Report.  Suddenly  "envi- 
ronment" takes  on  new  meanings.  Including: 
Industry,  transportation  and  utility  facilities, 
urban  development,  supply  of  housing,  devel- 
opment of  new  towns,  diversification  of  com- 
munities with  a  narrow  economic  base  .  .  . 
and  the  assurance  "that  local  regulations  do 
not  unreasonably  restrict  or  exclude  devel- 
opment and  land  use  of  regional  or  national 
benefit.  .  .  ."  No,  this  Is  not  the  environ- 
ment as  we  know  It. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  Eireas  of  the 
country  In  which  the  environment  could  be 
enhanced  through  the  state  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  envisioned  in  this  bill.  But 
there  are  many,  many  others,  particularly 
suburban  areas  such  as  I  am  prlvUeged  to 
represent,  in  which  such  a  shift  from  local 
to  state  and  federal  control  of  the  use  of 
land  will  cause  the  environment  Irreparable 
harm.  As  I  have  stated  on  the  House  fioor, 
this  bin  can  be  used  both  to  help  or  to 
hurt  the  environment — It  all  depends  on 
who  is  doing  the  using  and  the  slant  of  those 
who  are  Implementing  its  provisions.  If  this 
Is  what  the  Interior  Committee  means  by  a 
"balanced  approach,"  it  Is  a  balance  not  in 
favor  of  the  environment,  but  rather  in  favor 
of  centralized  control  of  the  use  of  land. 
This  Is  another  thing  entirely. 

Other  Members  will  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  various  shortcomings  of  H.R.  10294. 
Some  of  these  problems  Involve  the  Consti- 
tutional "taking"  Issue,  the  loss  of  land  pro- 
ductivity when  productivity  Is  a  vital  key 
to  our  fears  of  unemployment  and  under- 
emplo\-ment,  and  the  possibly  all-encom- 
passing nature  of  the  term  "areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,"  I  largely  share 
many  of  these  concerns.  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate, however,  on  what  I  believe  is  the 
true  essence  of  this  bill:  centralisation  of 
decision  making.  The  question  Is  who  Is  best 
qualified  to  make  decisions  on  land  use — 
local  officials  responsible  to  the  electorate 
who  have  to  live  with  the  results  of  their 
decisions  or  State  and  Federal  bureau- 
crats, far  removed  from  the  scene  of  their 
folly  and  responsible  mainly  to  the  justi- 
fication of  their  own  position?  Despite  its 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  this  bUl  is  anti- 
federalist  and  anti-home  rule.  It  patently 
aeeka  to  Inject  the  supposed  wisdom  of  our 
national  government  Into  the  balance  of 
power  within  the  several  States  on  land  use 
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decision  making.  Section  106  clearly  favors 
the  State  governors  and  bureaucracies  over 
locally-elected  officials.  Subsection  (a)  re- 
quires that  local  action  be  "subject  to  State 
administrative  review  with  State  authority 
to  disapprove  such  Implementation  .  .  ." 
SubsecUon  (c)  requires  that  States  retain 
or  obtain  authority  "to  regulate  the  use  of 
land  within  areas  which  .  .  .  have  been  de- 
signated as  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  are,  or  may  be  Impacted  by 
key  facilities;  which  have  been  Identified  as 
presently  or  potentially  subject  to  develop- 
ment and  land  use  of  regional  benefits;  or 
large  scale  development.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  the  States  must  have 
a  veto  power  over  local  decisions.  Some 
states  have  already  opted  for  this  system, 
and  more  power  to  them.  If  that  Is  what  their 
citizens  want.  Some  states,  however,  such 
as  my  own  State  of  New  York,  have  chosen 
to  vest  such  power  totally  with  the  lowest 
unit  of  local  government  avaUable.  In  fact, 
the  voters  of  my  state  have  twice  beaten 
back  attempts  to  set  up  mandatory  regional 
planning  agencies.  We  like  it  our  way,  and 
It  Is  not,  and  should  not  be,  the  function 
of  the  Federal  government  to  Interfere  with 
our  decision. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  In  New  York  It 
Is  the  local  governments  which  are  general- 
ly pro-environment  and  the  State  which  is 
pro  development. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Infamous  Oyster  Bay- 
Rye  bridge  proposal,  which  would  have  raped 
much  of  the  remaining  green  space  In  my 
town  and  forced  greater  urbanization  upon 
us.  This  was  a  state  proposal,  and  it  was 
only  through  a  concerted  effort  by  local  gov- 
ernments working  together  with  local  citi- 
zens that  we  were  able  to  beat  back  this 
anti-environmental  proposal.  If  there  had 
been  a  regional  planning  agency,  If  the  State 
had  a  veto  power  of  our  decision,  they  like- 
ly could  have  defeated  us.  In  their  zeal" to  ex- 
port the  problems  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs, 
they  would  have  ripped  up  our  greenery,  de- 
stroyed our  wetlands,  polluted  our  air  with 
diesel  fumes  and  noise  and  encouraged  the 
overdevelopment  which  must  perforce  ac- 
company the  access  roads  leading  to  the 
brld<,'e.  Citing  considerations  of  greater  than 
local  concern,  they  could  have  sacrlfied  the 
quality  of  our  environment  on  the  alter  of 
regional  benefit. 

If  I  am  any  prophet,  this  bill,  in  any  state 
having  sutatirbs  around  large  cities,  will  hand 
anti-environmental  developers  the  strong- 
est weapon  they  have  ever  had. 

If  this  Is  not  enough,  after  the  bill  destroys 
home  rule  in  favor  of  the  State  governments. 
It  turns  around  and  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  power  to  veto  plans  which 
the  States  themselves  have  developed.  How 
far  away  from  the  man  on  the  street  can  you 
get?  I  for  one,  and  this  probably  goes  for 
ever}'  Member  of  Congress  with  a  suburban 
constituency,  would  not  relish  the  thought 
of  going  home  In  the  fall  and  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  of  my  district  why  I 
voted  to  substitute  the  will  of  state  and  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  for  their  own. 

I  might  have  been  able  to  live  with  the 
funding  level  of  the  Administration's  initial 
fvindlng  proposal  of  $170  million  over  the 
eight  year  life  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
still  have  to  be  convinced  that  we  were  not 
duplicating  the  fine  work  of  voluntary  na- 
tional associations  of  elected  local  officials  in 
the  Interchange  of  information  on  land  use 
planning.  At  an  average  of  slightly  over  $20 
million  a  year,  this  could  have  provided  for  a 
small  Information  and  statistical  office  in  In- 
terior and  small  planning  grants  to  states 
and  municipalities.  But  H.R.  10294  asks  be- 
tween $850  million  and  one  billion  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money — especially  If  you  add 
In  administrative  costs  over  the  last  five  years 
of  the  bin,  which  has  been  conveniently  left 
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out — plus  another  25  percent  of  matching 
funds  which  will  have  to  be  raised  through 
state  taxes.  This  bill  Is  Insulting  not  only  to 
the  character  of  our  local  citizen,  but  to  his 
pocketbook  as  weU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  urge  in  strong 
enough  terms  that  the  Committee  not  grant 
the  requested  rule.  You  reached  the  right 
decision  In  1972;  I  pray  that  you  wUl  do  so 
again.  Thank  you. 


ARE  WE  DOOMED  TO  REPEAT 
THE  PAST? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOriSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
American  automobile  companies  are  be- 
ing attacked  in  Congress  for  the  role 
their  European  subsidiaries  played  in 
supplying  the  Nazis  in  World  War  11, 
other  American  firms  are  being  praised 
for  their  new  trade  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Reportedly,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  companies  now  have  contracts  with 
the  Soviets  valued  at  $90  million  to  help 
build  the  Kama  River  truck  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

American  automobile  subsidiaries  in 
Canada  and  the  Argentine  are  being 
"encouraged"  to  sell  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment to  Castro's  Cuba  in  order  to  help 
relieve  unemployment  In  their  countrj*. 

Those  who  do  not  benefit  from  their 
past  mistakes  are  said  to  be  doomed  to 
repeat  them. 

I  ask  that  related  news  clippings  follow 
my  remarks : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27. 1974] 

GM,  Ford  Units   CRrricizED  on  World 

Was  II  Role 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  General  Motors 
'.tJorp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  became  principal 
wuppUers  of  armored  halftracks  and  other 
materiel  to  the  Nazis  In  World  War  II  and, 
(lifter  hostilities  ended,  collected  reparations 
from  the  U.S.  government  for  bombing  dam- 
•ge  to  Axis  war  plants,  the  Senate  antitrust 
subcommittee  was  told  yesterday. 

The  testimony  came  from  subcommittee 
assistant  council  Bradford  C.  Snell,  who 
made  a  five-year  study  of  the  auto  and 
ground  transportation  Industries.  His  sources 
included  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, the  Justice  Department,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Commission  and  declassified  military 
documents. 

In  Detroit,  GM  said  Snell's  charge  that  It 
aided  the  Nazi  war  effort  Is  "false."  After  the 
outbreak  of  war  In  1939,  the  company  said 
"a  German  board  of  managers  appointed  by 
the  Nazi  government  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  dally  operations  of  Opel,"  Germany's 
largest  auto  firm,  which  GM  had  acquired  In 
1929. 

After  Germany  declared  war  on  the  United 
States  In  December  1941,  the  Nazis  controlled 
Opel  through  "a  German  alien  enemy  custo- 
dian," GM  said. 

In  Dearborn.  Ford  said,  "It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  policies  and  direction  of  any 
company  In  Germany,  regardless  of  Its  own- 
ership Immediately  before  and  during  World 
War  n,  were  dictated  by  the  German  govern- 
ment. 

"Ford  Motor  Co.  had  no  participation  or 
financial  results  of  Ford  of  Germany  while 
the  United  States  was  engaged  In  World  War 
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II,"  said  John  A.  Banning,  Ford's  executive 
director  for  overseas  palnulng. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  events  of  more  than 
30  years  ago  are  Irrelevant  to  any  Judgment 
on  the  role  of  International  corporations  In 
the  vastly  different  world  of  today,"  Banning 
said. 

Subcommittee  chairman  heard  Snell  and 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto  at  the 
opening  of  a  four-day  hearing  on  whether 
the  auto  and  ground  transportation  Indus- 
tries should  be  restructured 

GM  sent  a  protest  that  the  hearings  deal 
with  QM's  bus  business,  which  Is  the  target 
of  a  pending  antl-monopoIy  suit  brought  by 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  Is  Improper  to 
Inquire  Into  matters  that  are  before  the 
courts."  OM  vice  president  Robert  F.  Maglll 
said. 

Hart,  whUe  promising  to  do  his  best  to  pro- 
tect OMs  right  to  a  fair  trial,  said  the  hear- 
ings—which affect  the  Industjy  at  the  heart 
of  his  own  state's  economy — must  proceed. 
Never  could  a  congressional  Inquiry  Into 
antl-competltlve  conduct  In  any  Industry  be 
held  n  ithout  encountering  simultaneous  liti- 
gation, he  said. 

Snell  said  he  feels  some  ambiguity  about 
the  roles  and  loyalties  of  multinational  cor- 
porations. In  the  current  atmosphere  of  de- 
tente, for  example,  he  said,  GM  may  well  be 
serving  American  Interests  if  It  builds  a  trucX 
plant  In  Siberia.  U.S.  foreign  policy  before 
World  War  11  encouraged  American  corpora- 
tions to  invest  abroad  and  bring  dividends 
home. 

But.  the  auto  Industry  was  "uniquely  co;:- 
vertlble  "  to  war,  and  GM  was  so  big  that  It 
became  "the  essential  Ingredient"  of  both 
the  Allied  and  Nazi  war  efforts. 

In  the  study,  Snell  said  that  QM  and  Exxon 
subsidiaries,  at  "the  urgent  request  of  Nazi 
o.liclals'"  in  1935  and  1938.  had  Joined  German 
chemi.'^ts  In  erecting  plants  to  supply  the 
mechanized  German  armies  with  scarce  syn- 
thetic leaded  fuel. 

In  1938,  he  said,  GM's  chief  for  overseas 
operations  "was  awarded  the  Order  of  the 
German  Eagle  (first  class)  by  Chancellor 
Adolf  Hitler,"  largely  for  having  agreed  to 
build  a  heavy-truck  faculty  at  Brandenburg, 
wiilch  was  relatively  Invulnerable  to  ah-  at- 
tack. 

Also  In  1938,  Snell  said,  the  same  award 
went  to  a  Ford  executive  for  opening  a  truck 
plant  with  the  "real  purpose."  according  to 
US.  Army  Intelligence,  of  making  "troop 
transport-like  vehicles"  for  the  Wehrmacht. 
After  war  broke  out  In  1939,  GM  converted 
its  432-acre  Opel  plant  at  Russelshelm  to  as- 
sembling propulsion  systems  for  half  of  the 
Luftwaffe's  most  Important  bombers,  the  Ju- 
88s.  Snell  said.  The  same  facility  also  assem- 
bled 10  per  cent  of  the  Jet  engines  for  the 
Me-262.  the  world's  first  operational  Jet 
fighter.  GM's  plants  In  the  United  States 
then  were  building  conventional  aircraft  en- 
fines,  Snell  said. 

GM  and  Ford  subsidiaries  built  the  bulk 
of  Germany's  armored  "mule"  three-ton  half- 
tr.acks  and  medium-  and  heavy-duty  trucks, 
Snell  said. 

He  said  his  point  was  not  to  attack  auto 
executives,  but  to  show  that  the  Industry's 
monopolistic  structure  "Is  incapable  of  be- 
having and  performing  satisfactorily."  Mayor 
Alloto.  a  leading  antitrust  trial  lawyer,  put 
it  another  way:  "What's  good  for  General  Mo- 
tors  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  country." 
Thev  urged  breaking  up  the  big  auto  com- 
panies through  new  legislation. 

Both  men  charged  that  QM,  seeking  to 
maximize  profits,  had  conspired,  starting  In 
the  1920's,  with  oU,  tire  and  highway  Inter- 
ests to  make  the  United  States  almost  totally 
reliant  on  autos  and  trucks.  The  destruction 
of  electric  street  transit  systems  in  51  cities 
was  one  result,  Snell  said. 

-Mloto  detailed  "the  terrifying  power  of  the 
automobile  monopoly"  In  destroying  the  elec- 
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trifled  system  that  once  linked  San  Francisco 
and  other  bay-region  cities. 

GM  called  Snell's  aocusatlons  about  Its  role 
In  the  demise  of  electric  \irban  transit  sys- 
tems "untrue." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1974] 

DETENTE    Is    POPOLAE    IS    CLEVELAND 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Cleveland — Traveling  toward  this  Mid- 
western city  In  a  slx-seater  company  air- 
plane this  week,  a  Soviet  and  an  American 
made  crude  sketches  of  part  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  on  a  coffee  napkin,  and  talked 
business. 

Nikolai  D.  Maltsev,  a  short,  graying  Soviet 
electric  power  official  making  his  second  trip 
to  the  United  States,  had  a  question  for  his 
host,  Cleveland  businessman  John  G.  Prlsch- 
korn. 

With  the  help  of  a  Soviet  engineer-Inter- 
preter, he  asked  Prlschkorn  If  the  Americans 
have  precision  equipment  for  replacing  the 
long,  heavy  reactor  cores  which  fit  Into  nu- 
clear power  systems.  Prlschkorn  added  several 
lines  to  the  Soviet's  sketch,  and  declared  that 
such  a  device  could  probably  be  designed 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

Then,  as  the  snow-covered  Allegheny 
Mountains  rolled  by  18,000  feet  below,  the 
two  men  settled  back  to  wait  for  their  ar- 
rival and  a  subsequent  round  of  factory 
tours  and  VIP  luncheons  arranged  by  the 
business  and  civic  community. 

Although  fundamental  questions  are  being 
asked  about  detente  In  Washington  in  the 
wake  of  the  Middle  East  crisis,  last  year's 
grain  deal,  the  exiling  of  writer  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn  and  other  setbacks,  Soviet  and 
American  business  ofBclals  seem  more  Inter- 
ested than  ever  In  expanding  their  economic 
cooperation. 

In  this  industrial  hub,  a  congressional 
threat  to  end  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
for  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  deny 
Moscow  tariff  concessions  hovers  like  a  small, 
dark  cloud. 

Some  businessmen  here  seem  hardly  able  to 
believe  that  the  Senate  may  soon  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  almost  certainly  snuff 
out  their  budding,  lucrative  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  perhaps  make  the  visits 
of  the  Soviet  officials  here  this  week  nothing 
but  a  historical  curiosity. 

According  to  the  local  office  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Cleveland-area 
companies  now  have  oontracts  with  the  So- 
viet Union  valued  at  at  least  890  million. 
Many  of  those  are  for  foundry  equipment  at 
the  huge  Kama  River  truck  manufacturing 
plant  project,  in  whltSh  about  70  American 
firms  are  participating. 

Frlschkorn,  the  host  aboard  the  company 
plane.  Is  director  of  international  operations 
for  the  Cleveland  Crane  and  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Wlckllffe,  a  700-employee  firm  that 
has  cashed  In  dramatically  and  handsomely 
In  the  Soviet  high-technology  market. 

Of  the  estimated  $26-milllon  of  orders  on 
Its  books  for  1974,  about  $10  million  came 
from  a  contract  signed  In  July  with  the  So- 
viets for  six  large  overhead  monorail  systems 
for  hot  metal  and  sand  pouring  operations 
at  Kama  River. 

After  that,  company  officials  are  eyeing 
deals  to  supplv  equlpmpnt  for  a  tractor  fac- 
tory on  the  Volga,  a  shipyard  In  Moscow  and 
an  automated  warehotise  to  be  erected  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  Kama  River  project. 

"If  this  keeps  up,  we  could  take  our  com- 
pany and  duplicate  It  once  again,"  said  a 
gleeful  Robert  M.  Underwood,  a  senior  proj- 
ect manager  on  Kama  River  who  has  won  the 
nickname  "the  Kama  Ozar." 

However.  Cleveland  Crane  President  Karl 
A.  Pamer  Is  well  aware  of  the  cloud  that  now 
hangs  over  future  East-West  trade, 

"If  the  Senate  cuts  off  Export-Import  cred- 
its, we're  dead  as  far  as  further  deals  with 
Russians  go,"  he  said  last  week  during  a  pre- 
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lunch  cocktail  party  for  Maltsev  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn  In  Wlckllffe. 

Yet  there  are  many  here  who  say  they 
would  support  such  a  »t«p.  Though  Cleveland 
Is  the  home  town  of  Oyriis  Eaton,  the  indus- 
trialist friend  of  Soviet  leaders  and  backer  of 
trade  with  the  Communists  for  years,  it  la 
also  the  home  of  some  85,000  Jews,  as  well  as 
other  large  ethnic  minorities. 

For  the  numerous  descendants  of  dia- 
placed  persons — Hungarians,  Poles,  Romanl- 
ana,  Slovaks,  Czechs,  Slovenes  and  others— 
the  Soviet  Union  has  Long  been  an  emotional 
Issue.  Some  of  the  newest  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land came  here  from  Czechoslovakia  as  late 
as  1968  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
and  many  people  stUl  have  relatives  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  Cleveland  Crane  Co.  Is  In  the  congres- 
sional district  of  one  of  the  chief  Capitol 
Hill  advocates  of  Soviet  trade  restric- 
tions,— . 

was  House  sponsor  last  year  of  an 

amendment  to  the  administration's  trade  bill 
which  would  deny  credits  and  trade  conces- 
sions to  countries  that  prohibited  free  emi- 
gration. 

In  Washington,  the  measure  Is  viewed  by 
many  as  extremely  tough,  but  in  Cleveland, 

some   criticize  for  not   being   tough 

enough. 

"He's  concentrating  on  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion," said  a  man  who  emigrated  from  Czech- 
oslovakia after  the  Communist  takeover  In 
1948.  "People  are  asking  why  he  Isn't  doing 
something  for  the  Csaechs.  America  should 
put  the  same  type  of  pressure  on  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  to  reunite  families.  .  .  ." 

In  a  coffee  shop  In  the  Industrial  suburbs 
east  of  Cleveland,  the  topic  of  trade  with  the 
Soviets  drew  an  immediate,  angry  reaction 
from  a  group  o."  workers. 

"Xo  way,"  said  a  man  of  Hungarian  descent 
when  asked  If  he  approved  of  trade  with  the 
Soviets. 

"I  wouldn't  work  on  equipment  which  was 
being  delivered  there,"  another  man  said. 

A  third,  younger  man  said  he  would  work 
on  production  for  the  Soviet  Union  "be- 
cause the  choice  Is  that  or  \memployment." 
But  he  added  "Why  should  we  support  a 
government  that  Lenla  set  up  to  eventually 
overthrow  us?" 

In  the  coffee  shop  only  one  person,  a  Nixon 
backer,  said  she  would  support  the  trade,  "If 
we  have  a  surplus."  But  she  added  that  she 
has  doubts  since  the  Soviet-American  grain 
deal  of  1972. 

Such  emotional  responses  may  be  soften- 
ing, some  Clevelanders  believe. 

The  prospect  of  a  huge  Soviet  market  and 
the  frequent  sight  of  Soviet  visitors  In  Cleve- 
land have  had  an  impact  on  public  opinion. 

"Mr. is  extremely  popular  here,  and 

there  Is  strong  impulse  to  opening  up  •  •  •," 
said  Sidney  Vincent,  head  of  the  Cleveland 
Jewish  Federation.  "But  there  is  a  strong 
Impulse  to  opening  up  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  cessation  of  trade, 
only  saying  it  should  be  conditioned  on 
human  attributes." 

As  the  visit  of  Maltsev  and  other  Soviet 
officials  to  Cleveland  on  Wednesday,  Thwa- 
day  and  Friday  Indicated,  economic  cooper- 
ation has  produced  a  new  business  look  un- 
thinkable a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Some  Cleveland  buBlnessmen  hand  out 
printed  cards  bearing  their  names  In  Russian 
CyrUllc  letters  on  the  reverse  side.  Maltsev, 
who  has  the  title  of  deputy  minister  of  So- 
viet energetics  and  electrification,  was 
Whisked  from  place  to  place  in  an  executive 
gray  Fleetwood  Cadillac. 

"This  Is  too  Important  to  make  mistakes." 
said  Frlschkorn  of  the  limousine  service. 

Interpreters  are  In  great  demand,  and  some 
firms  have  started  keeping  files  of  Soviet 
press  clippings  with  business  leads. 

"We  have  somebody  clipping  Pravda,"  said 
one  businessman. 
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Officials  of  both  countries  are  getting  to 
Imow  each  other,  though  tours  of  tho  kind 
Maltsev  made  leave  little  time  for  relaxed 
socializing.  Anticipating  a  heavy  schedule 
in  Cleveland,  Maltsev  did  this  shopping — for 
copies  of  James  Bond  novels  requested  by 
bis  engineer  son — before  he  arrived. 

Local  businessmen  are  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  some  officials,  such  as  Georgl 
Shtikln,  head  of  the  Kama  Purchasing  Com- 
mission office  m  New  York  City.  "Georgl  likes 
first  names,"  one  American  said.  "He  la  very 
informal." 

The  advent  of  trade,  particularly  Involv- 
ing complicated  engineering  equipment, 
has  also  brought  a  new  phenomenon,  that 
of  Soviet  citizens  living  in  American  com- 
munities. About  100  Soviet  engineers  and 
technlciar.s  are  living  in  Pittsburgh. 

Three  Soviet  technical  inspectors  live  In  a 
suburban  Cleveland  apartment.  In  their 
spare  time,  when  they  are  not  checking  out 
equipment  destined  for  Kama  River,  they 
watch  color  television  and  practice  their 
English.  But  so  far,  they  have  not  been  to  a 
movie  or  had  much  social  contact  with 
Americans. 

One  company  that  made  a  strong  pitch  for 
Soviet  business  last  week  was  the  Bailey 
Meter  Co.,  In  Wlckllffe,  outside  Cleveland. 

When  Maltsev  arrived  at  the  plant  Thvu^- 
day  morning,  he  was  greeted  by  a  phalanx 
of  company  officials,  and  a  company  employee 
handed  him  a  box  of  flowers.  A  Soviet  and 
an  American  flag  in  the  lobby  flanked  a  sign 
welcoming  Maltsev  In  both  languages. 

At  a  working  session  that  followed,  Malt- 
lev's  questions  tended  to  bear  out  the  view 
of  American  experts  that  Soviet  officials 
know  what  they  want  from  the  United 
States. 

Does  the  company  manufacttire  a  device 
for  measuring  the  humidity  Inside  the  pipes 
of  nuclear  reactors?  he  wanted  to  know.  No, 
explained  company  President  Frank  Jones, 
because  In  the  United  States  the  moisture 
content  Is  calculated,  rather  than  measiired. 
"We  calculate  the  same  way,  but  it  takes 
•  long  time,"  Maltsev  said. 

When  Maltsev  expressed  an  Interest  in 
computers  for  performing  this  task,  Jones 
ordered  that  a  technical  paper  bo  provided. 
After  that,  Maltsev  asked  a  question  about 
devices  for  measuring  the  condition  of  re- 
actor pipes.  When  Jones  described  the  system 
used  by  his  company.  Maltsev  said:  "We  do 
the  same  thing,  exactly." 

The  Interest  of  Soviet  officials  In  such 
highly  sophisticated  technology  has  led  some 
American  critics  of  detente  to  warn  that 
Moacow  is  mainly  Interested  In  using  the 
trade  boom  to  overtake  the  United  States  and 
upgrade  Soviet  military  capability. 

Last  week.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Bconomlc  Affairs  William  J.  Casey  assured  a 
Kmlnar  in  Washington  that  there  would  be 
continuing  restrictions  on  technologies  which 
have  both  military  and  clvUlan  uses. 

Soviet  and  American  business  officials  tend 
to  stay  away  from  such  touchy  subjects. 

"The  fellows  we  work  with  never'  bring  up 
poliucs."  said  Cleveland  Crane's  Robert  Un- 
derwood, who  Is  in  touch  with  Soviet  engi- 
neers and  pvirchaslng  agents  In  New  York 
or  Pittsburgh  almost  daUy. 

"These  guys  are  pretty  good  to  deal  with," 
M  said.  "They  want  quality.  They're  not  Ih- 
wrested  In  a  fancy  sales  pitch.  "They  prefer 
to  deal  with  engineers." 

He  Is  convinced  that  the  American  expe- 
rience rubs  off  on  his  Soviet  counterparts. 

"It  must  be  a  fantastic  experience  for  them, 
Mter  they've  heard  so  much  about  the  vices 
of  capitalists."  he  said. 

The  view  that  Soviet  trade  makes  points 
lor  the  United  States,  however.  Is  still  chal- 
lenged by  many  congressmen. 

At  a  civic  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Oeve- 
i»nd  Plaza  Hotel,  Soviet  and  American  speak- 
«  dre',v  attention  to  the  uncertain  future 
of  East- West  trade. 
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"Trade  helps  us  get  used  to  one  another." 
said  Maltsev,  In  a  speech  that  also  mentioned 
the  "horrible  arms  and  weapons "  which  are 
being  manufactured. 

John  T.  Connor  Jr.,  the  newly  appointed 
head  of  the  Moscow  office  of  the  U.S.-U.S.SJa. 
Trade  and  Economic  Council,  was  more 
blunt. 

"For  good  or  bad  we  seem  to  mix  politics 
and  business,"  he  said.  "But  we  can't  treat 
them  as  subordinates,  or  as  Inferiors  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  treatment  as  others,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  more  constructive  rela- 
tions." 

"I  think  we  should  talk  openly  about  these 
things,"  he  said  later,  as  the  Clevelanders 
and  their  Soviet  guests  mUled  about.  "This 
Is  one  of  the  great  Issues  of  the  times.  People 
don't  talk  much  about  foreign  policy.  They 
didn't  talk  about  the  League  of  Natldns, 
either — until  It  was  too  late." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Feb    17 

1974) 
The  42,000  Argentine  Cars:   Cuba  Mat  Get 
UNn-ED  States  OK 
(By  Jeremiah   OLeary) 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger   Is 
reported  ready  to  approve  special  licenses  for 
the  sale  to  Cuba  of  42,000  Ford,  General  Mo- 
tors and  Chrysler  cars  and  trucks  produced 
In  Argentina  by  whoUy  owned  VS.  companies. 
The  final  decision.  Informed  sources  said. 
Is  to  be  made  Tuesday  when  Kissinger  meets 
with   Treasury   Department   officials   on   the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Mexico  City  for  a 
meeting  with   the  Latin   foreign  ministers. 
While    officials  of   both   departments   de- 
clined comment,  these  sources  said  it  was 
clear   that  the  United  States  has  more  to 
gain  that  lose  by  approving  the  sale.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  three  auto  firms 
are    under    heavy    ArgentUie    legal    and    po- 
litical pressure  to  Issue  the  export  licenses. 
A  favorable  decision  by  Kissinger  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Shultz  would  bring 
the  first   major  crack  in  the  U.S.  policy  of 
commercial  isolation  of  Cuba. 

Ford,  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  face 
severe  penalty  taxes  under  .^gentlne  law 
if  they  do  not  comply  with  that  country's 
new  investment  law  requiring  exports,  Argen- 
tina, which  has  taken  a  tough  stand  on  the 
matter,  also  could  make  It  difficult  for  com- 
ponent parts  to  pass  Argentine  customs  or 
even  nationalize  the  firms  If  they  do  not 
meet  export  quotas. 

A  U.S.  decision  to  grant  the  export  licenses 
would  give  Kissinger  something  substantial 
to  present  to  the  Latin  foreign  ministers 
when  he  reaches  Mexico  City. 

The  situation  Involves  billions  of  dollars 
and  has  deep  political  Implications.  Argen- 
tina last  August  granted  the  Fidel  Castro 
government  credits  of  $200  million  a  vear 
for  six  years,  totalling  $1.2  bUllon.  for  pur- 
chases to  be  made  exclusively  in  Argentina. 
After  the  deal  was  made.  U.S.  auto  builders, 
with  millions  invested  In  their  Argentine 
plants,  suddenly  were  hit  by  oil  shortages 
and  the  consequent  plummeting  sales  In 
the  United  States. 

Forced  to  cut  back  production  and  lay 
off  thousands  of  workers  In  the  United  States 
the  Big  Three  of  the  auto  Industry  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  further  losses  In  their  over- 
seas operations.  When  the  Argentine  credits 
went  to  Havana,  the  Cuban  government 
quickly  placed  orders  for  cars  and  trucks 
made  in  Argentina  by  the  U.S.  companies 
as  well  as  by  Plat. 

Under  the  Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act 
no  U.S.  company  may  enter  into  commerce 
with  Cuba  without  special  licenses. 

The  Argentine  argument,  which  many  U.S. 
V  officials  find  compelling.  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans cannot  have  It  both  ways  In  the  conflict 
between  the  two  nations'  laws.  The  Buenoe 
Aires  regime  argues  that  the  companies  can- 
not be  masked  as  Argentine  businesses  and 
bo  governed  by  U.S.  laws  too. 
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state  Department  sources  said  there  have 
been  only  11  exceptions  made  for  sales  of 
U.S.  products  to  Cuba  in  the  dozen  years 
In  which  the  two  nations  have  not"  had 
diplomatic  relations. 

Some  officials  point  out  that  by  approving 
the  licenses,  Washington  will  be  able  to  side- 
step a  confrontation  with  Argentina  aud 
other  Latin  nations  which  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  matter. 

Mexico,  host  of  the  foreign  ministers'  con- 
ference, is  particularly  adamant  on  its  stand 
that  any  product  manufactured  m  Mexico 
must  be  avaUable  for  export.  Foreign  Mm- 
Ister  EmUlo  Rabasa  said  here  two  weeks  ago 
that  Mexico  would  not  tolerate  anv  foreign 
business  that  for  any  reason  would  not  en- 
gage in  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

If  KissUiger  and  Shultz  agree,  Kissinger 
would  be  in  a  position  at  Mexico  City  to 
add  substance  to  rhetoric  about  a  new  era 
of  relations  with  the  Latins,  The  a^renda  re- 
quire^ discussion  of  muliinationaf  corpora- 
tion, international  trade  and  monetary  deal- 
ings,/coercive  economic  measures  and  coop- 
eration for  development. 

WhUe  there  is  no  specific  deadline  for  de- 
cision on  the  Argentine  llcenslngs  some 
American  officials  believe  the  Mexico  City 
conference  would  provide  a  perfect  setting 
for  a  Kissinger  declaration  on  the  subject. 
Kissinger  already  has  defused  another 
agenda  item,  the  Panama  Canal,  by  a  flying 
trip  to  the  Isthmus  where  he  and  Foreign 
Minister  Juan  Tack  signed  a  declaration  of 
principles  for  negotiating  a  new  treaty  there 


VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  FORD  IN 
KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KZNTVCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  recently  addressed  the 
Lincoln  Club  Banq[uet  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  and  he  received  a 
warm  and  enthusiatlc  reception  from 
the  3,500  people  who  attended  the  event 
in  London,  Kly. 

I  feel  honored  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent accepted  my  invitation  to  visit  my 
district  and  address  this  large  gathering. 
Although  there  were  many  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  meeting,  I  am  Including 
for  the  Record  the  following  article  from 
the  Corbin,  Ki'.  Times-Tribune: 
(From    the    Corbin     (Ky.)     'nmes-Trlbune, 

Feb,    14.    1974] 
Approximately    3.500    Kentockians   Are   on 
Hand  To  Greet  Vice  President  Ford 
(By   Pat  O'Connor) 
On  Tuesday  night  I  traveled  to  the  Laurel 
County  High  School  gym  to  cover  a  basket- 
ball   game.    Less    than   24-hour6   later   that 
sports  arena  became  tlic  scene  of  an  eager 
crowd    of    Republicans    waiting    for    United 
States  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  to  appear. 
The  long  hoiu-s  of  preparation  bv  the  5th 
District  Lincoln  Republican  Club  for  the  vice 
president's    visit    wasn't   quite   over   for   the 
Corbin    and    London    Republican    Woman's 
Club    members   who    were    still    working    on 
decorations  Wednesday  afternoon  around  4 
pjn.  when  this  reporter  arrived  on  the  scene. 
First  I   had  picked   up   an  identification 
badge  along  with  the  Corbin  Times  photog- 
rapher.   Jack    Thurston.    Then    we    walked 
around  the  high  school  watching  the  major 
television    personnel    get    their    equipment 
ready  for  the  evening's  festivities. 

Prom  the  high  school  a  bus  took  the  press 
corps  to  the  Lwidon  Airport  to  cover  the 
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landing  of  Ford's  plane.  State  and  local  po- 
licemen surrounded  the  airport  terminal 
while  about  200  people  stood  In  the  misting 
rain,  hoping  that  they  would  get  a  chance  to 
say  hello  or  shake  hands  with  Ford. 

To  give  the  photographers  a  better  view, 
members  of  the  press  were  sent  to  a  roped- 
off  area  on  the  runway.  There  were  a  few 
minutes  of  standing  around  and  waiting  in 
the  dismal  weather.  One  WAVE-TV  man 
didn't  sound  too  happy  about  his  visit  to 
London.  "Why  did  I  volunteer  to  cover  this 
thing?"  he  complained. 

Then  an  airplane  was  sighted  in  the  sky 
towards  the  east  and  everyone  knew  the  vice 
president  was  going  to  make  It  on  time.  As 
hU  plane  touched  ground  around  5  p.m., 
another  newsman  remarked  that  it  always 
filled  him  with  wonder  to  see  an  airplane 
land.  For  experienced  newsmen,  it  was  a  little 
odd  that  a  vice  president  and  his  party  were 
arriving  In  one  plane.  Before  the  energy 
crisis  struck.  Ford  would've  been  flying  in 
one  plane  with  his  advisors  while  members 
of  the  national  press  and  others  would've 
been  In  a  second  plane. 

Senator  Marlow  Cook  was  the  first  digni- 
tary to  leave  the  plane.  Among  the  Republl- 
canfl  welcoming  Cook  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's party  were  5th  District  Rep.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  and  Republican  National  Committee - 
woman  from  Corbln,  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Barton. 
For  Gerald  Ford.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
hills  of  Kentucky  since  he  was  named  vice 
president. 

After  poelng  for  a  few  pictures  with  the 
greeting  party.  Ford  headed  for  the  crowd  of 
well-wishers  at  the  gates  near  the  terminal. 
There  he  shook  hands  ar.d  greeted  his  fans 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  rain  went  from  a 
drizzle  to  a  harder  downpour  and  Ford  was 
whisked  away  to  his  limousine. 

The  photographers  and  reporters  then 
raced  to  their  bus.  Before  leaving  the  air- 
port, however,  the  bus  driver  had  a  minor 
mishap  as  he  started  to  turn  a  corner  and 
had  to  back  up  when  the  bus  banged  Into  a 
parked  car.  Security  guards  waved  the  bus 
driver  to  go  ahead  to  the  high  school.  Along 
the  way.  Laurel  County  residents  stood  on 
their  porches  and  watched  from  their  win- 
dows as  the  vice  president's  caravan,  led  by 
the  State  Police,  headed  towards  the  high 
school. 

Members  of  the  press  corps,  whose  num- 
bers had  Increased  with  newsmen  traveling 
from  Washington  with  Ford,  were  sent  to 
the  high  school  cafeteria  where  they  grabbed 
their  seats  and  made  last  minute  prept^a- 
tlons  before  Ford  appeared  for  a  half  hour 
press  conference. 

Paul  MUtlch,  Ford's  press  secretary  Intro- 
duced the  vice  president  and  the  question- 
ing from  the  group  of  about  100  newswrlters 
began. 

As  could've  been  expected,  opening  ques- 
tions dealt  with  Watergate.  "I  disagree  with 
Barry  Goldwater  that  Watergate  has  been 
disastrous  for  the  Republican  party,"  Ford 
said.  The  issues  concerning  the  people  are 
peace  and  prosperity. 

He  predicted  that  the  employment  picture 
will  look  much  brighter  In  a  few  months  and 
more  people  than  ever  will  be  employed  by 
the  end  of  summer.  "When  November  Is 
here,  the  Republicans  will  do  just  as  well 
If  not  better  at  the  polls  In  spite  of  Water- 
gate and  the  current  economic  picture,"  Ford 
said. 

Ford  said  gas  rationing  isn't  the  answer  to 
distributing  gas  among  drivers.  "I  believe 
that  people  would  rather  wait  In  lines  at 
the  gas  station  than  wait  in  lines  at  the  post 
office  for  their  rationing  cards,"  the  vice 
president  said. 

Several  of  the  newswrlters  grinned  when 
Pord  emphatically  stated  that  he  Is  totally 
and  unequivocally  opposed  to  court  ordered 
busing  to  achieve  racial  Integration  In  the 
schools.  "That  is  not  the  way  to  get  better 
education  for  all  Americans,"  he  said.  The 
Nlzon  administration  oppoeed  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  decision  to  order  busing  In  Detroit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ford  said.  He  added  that  although  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  deny  an  appellate  court 
ruling,  he  would  rather  see  the  court  make 
the  right  decision. 

When  Ford  was  aslsed  what  the  environ- 
mentalists would  have  to  sacrifice  as  the 
government  works  to  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lems, Ford  said  he  hoped  they  wouldn't  re- 
treat to  the  point  where  they  would  lose 
headway  in  solving  environmental  problems. 
Then  he  praised  environmentalists  for  not 
taking  court  action  on  the  30  major  utility 
companies  which  have  swit<;hed  from  using 
gas  to  coal  for  their  poner. 

A  newsman  said  to  Ford  that  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson was  speaking  la  Bowling  Green  about 
a  week  ago  and  Richardson  said  that  Ford 
was  a  3-2  favorite  to  win  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1976.  This  prompted  Ford 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  repeatedly  denying 
that  he  will  seek  the  nomination. 

"I  have  promised  my  wife  Betty  that  I 
would  leave  public  life  In  1976  and  I  believe 
I  can  do  a  better  Job  ae  vice  president  If  I'm 
not  under  suspicion  of  being  a  potential 
candidate." 

That  ended  the  vice  president's  press  con- 
ference. The  newsmen  from  the  wire  services 
and  morning  newspapers  rushed  to  their 
typewriters  and  then  to  their  telephones  to 
call  m  the  details  of  Ford's  visit  up  to  that 
point. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corbln  Times  photographer 
and  a  Washington  cameraman  slipped  into 
a  private  reception  between  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  the  top  ranking  Republican  of- 
ficials of  Kentucky.  Farmer  Governor  Louie 
Nunn  was  first  seen  that  evening  entering 
the  reception  room. 

Next  on  the  agenda  was  the  dinner  Itself. 
Eating  barbecued  spare  ribs  while  balancing 
the  paper  plate  in  your  lap  isn't  the  easiest 
trick  In  the  world  but  for  the  crowd  In  the 
stands  they  managed.  Baked  potatoes,  rolls 
and  tossed  salad  completed  the  menu. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  top  ranking 
state  officials  and  main  Republican  commit- 
tee workers,  the  vice  president  first  entered 
the  gj-m  and  the  crowd  cheered.  While  Ford 
and  other  members  of  the  mam  table  ate, 
entertainment  was  provided  by  several 
musical  groups.  The  Metcalfe  County  Enter- 
tainers, Harlan  Musettes  and  the  Russell 
County  High  School  Band  performed  for  the 
Republicans. 

Ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  were  draped 
along  the  tables  and  bouquets  were  placed 
on  the  tables  of  county  and  state  officials. 
Many  of  the  women  had  dressed  for  the  gala 
occasion  by  wearing  long  evening  gowns  or 
their  best  pant  suits. 

After  finishing  his  dinner.  Ford  lit  up  his 
pipe  and  glanced  around  the  crowd  that  in- 
cluded secret  service  men  and  security 
guards. 

Around  8:30  p.m.  the  preliminary  Repub- 
lican speakers  were  finished  and  Pord  began 
delivering  his  speech.  With  ;i  Jackson  County 
enthusiast  leading  the  crowd's  cheers.  Ford 
was  applauded  several  times  as  he  listed 
President  Nixon's  achievements  In  office. 

As  soon  as  Ford  ended  his  speech,  the 
crowd  of  about  3.500  rushed  for  the  doors  de- 
spite the  planned  benediction  and  reces- 
sional. The  highlight  of  the  Lincoln  Day 
Banquet  was  over  for  most  of  the  crowd  and 
It  wouldn't  be  long  before  Ford  returned  to 
the  airport  where  he  would  head  back  to 
Washington. 
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APPRECIATING  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
have  suffered  in  silence  when  jokes  about 


our  dty  were  told,  generally  by  persons 
who  had  never  been  there. 

However,  the  truth  has  finally  come 
out.  Others  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  a  fine  city  Philadelphia  really  is. 

Unlike  some  other  places  I  could  men- 
tion, it  is  a  wonderful  place  to  both  live 
and  visit.  This  fact  is  clearly  evident 
from  an  article  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary 24.  1974.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  which  I  now  enter  into  the  Record: 
All  Things  CoNsmKRSD:  Appreciatino 
Pheladilphia 
Kind  friends,  forgive  my  growing  mania 
For  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
A  person  would  have  to  have  bats  In  the 

belfry 
Not  to  take  pleasure  In  Phlladelphry. 

— Ogden  Nash. 
(By  John  Eoenlg.  Jr.) 

PHmADELPHiA. — America's  most  historic 
city,  turning  an  eye  to  the  futvu-e.  Is  quleOy 
renewing  itself— that  1«.  If  you  can  say  that 
construction  workers  and  restoration  ex- 
perts move  quietly.  But  the  old  Quaker  City's 
approach  to  everything  has  always  been  ra- 
ther subdued.  No  great  blowing  of  one's  horn 
here.  It's  not  necessary,  the  true  Philadel- 
phlan  figures,  for  If  the  outlanders  don't 
know  and  appreciate  Philadelphia,  that's 
their  misfortune. 

However,  Phlladelphlans,  old  and  nouveau, 
are  now  taking  a  new  look  at  themselves 
and  their  city  and  how  It  appears  In  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  For  1976 
win  be  the  200th  birthday  of  the  United 
States.  And  where  was  the  United  States 
founded?  Why,  "In  PhUadelphla.  of  course." 

For  the  Bicentennial  there  will  be  no 
world's  fair,  no  International  exposition  at- 
tempting to  glorify  American — and  Philadel- 
phia— history.  Perhaps  the  day  of  the  world's 
fair  Is  over,  many  Phlladelphlans  figure.  They 
note  also  that  some  fairs  held  elsewhere  In 
recent  years  have  been  financial  flops. 

Anyway,  business  and  political  leaders 
who  did  want  to  bring  another  world's  fair 
to  Philadelphia  In  1976  lost  a  hard-fought 
battle.  Residents  of  the  city's  northeast  area, 
the  first  proposed  site  for  the  exposition, 
didn't  want  the  congestion  it  would  bring.  A 
largely  undeveloped  area  southwest  of  the 
city's  airport  was  propoeed  later,  but  con- 
struction was  deemed  too  costly  and  by  that 
time  it  was  getting  too  late  to  start. 

But  the  old  city,  with  Its  two  million  resi- 
dents, plus  nearly  three  million  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  nearby  towns,  still  wants  to  do 
something  big  for  1976.  Its  Centennial  Ex- 
poslUon  of  1876,  marking  100  years  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  was  America's — and  per- 
haps the  world's — first  great  and  successful 
world's  fair.  The  Sesqulcentennlal  Exposi- 
tion of  1926.  scene  of  the  first  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fight  and  for  which  a  giant  stadium 
was  built — the  location  each  year  of  the 
Army-Navy  footbaU  fracas  before  100,000 
fans — was  another  lanflmark  in  world's  fair 
history. 

It  Is  theorized  here  that  In  this  day  of  rapid 
communication,  people  no  longer  need  a 
giant,  costly  exposition  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  wonders  accomplished  In  the  scientific, 
Industrial  and  social  spheres.  But  exposition 
or  no,  Philadelphia  expects  to  be  the  central 
focus  point  of  the  United  States*  200th  birth- 
day celebration  In  1976. 

Plans  for  the  observance  were  made  Eome 
time  ago,  hence  the  hammer  and  saw,  the 
bulldozer,  the  construction  crane  and  the 
laying  of  brick  and  stone  that  you  see  all  over 
central  Philadelphia.  The  observance  of  the 
Blcenntenlal  is  pointed  not  Just  at  brlclu 
and  mortar,  nor  even  at  formal  ceremonies 
marking  the  occasion.  It  involves,  rather,  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  city  to  demon- 
strate what  an  old  community  can  do,  within 
the  periphery  of  American  democratic  so- 
ciety, to  renew  Itself  and  to  continue  to  pro- 
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Tide  Its  Inhabitants  with  the  good  life  in  the 
future. 

Phlladelphlans  are.  In  many  ways,  a  breed 
all  to  themselves.  They  exalt  their  neighbor- 
hoods, their  local  high  and  prep  schools  and 
their  many  \uilversltles  and  colleges.  And 
rightly  so.  for  local  pride  has  kept  in  good 
repair  many  of  the  50  or  so  neighborhoods, 
once  independent  towns  and  villages,  that 
Burround  the  central  city  nucleus. 

The  nasal  Philadelphia  accent  (an  In- 
dianan  I  once  knew  who  had  lived  In  Phila- 
delphia for  a  time  said  "everyone  had  ade- 
noids") can  be  heard  cheering  the  city's  "Big 
Five"  college  basketball  teams.  And  where 
else,  as  Sp>orts  Illustrated  magazine  once 
asked,  do  you  hear  all  the  citizens  call  a 
sorrel-toppled  player  "Reds"  instead  of 
"Bed"? 

A  visiting  British  Journalist  some  years  ago 
termed  Philadelphia  the  "most  British  of 
American  cities."  Maybe  so.  If  you  consider 
the  city's  pride  In  its  history,  its  wariness  of 
hurried  change,  and  Its  love  for  the  sports 
of  rowing  and  soccer  (even  cricket,  years  ago) , 
fostered  by  large-scale  Immigration  In  earlier 
times  of  English  and  Scottish  factory  workers. 

Prom  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  poly- 
glot population,  but  always  subject  to  the 
early  Quaker  pattern  of  tolerance  and  ab- 
sorption. William  Penn's  original  English  and 
Welsh  Quakers  were  Joined  In  1683  by  the 
first  Germans,  invited  by  Penn  himself.  An 
open  society  attracted  people  from  many 
other  countries.  South  Philadelphia  Is  known 
for  Its  large  "Little  Italy."  Today  there  Is  a 
large  black  population,  from  whose  ranks 
have  come  such  diverse  Individuals  as  concert 
singer  Marian  Anderson,  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Joe  Frazler,  and  Chubby  Checker, 
who  popularized  the  "twist." 

Although  many  sections  of  the  city,  such 
as  Oermantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  Olney,  Frank- 
ford,  West  Philadelphia  and  South  Philadel- 
phia, have  their  own  community  life  and 
well-established  restaurants  and  clubs,  the 
predominant  business,  entertainment  and 
night  life  world  is  in  center  city. 

Among  restaurants.  Bookbinder's  Is  knowTi 
across  the  country.  Philadelphia  has  long 
claimed  to  be  the  best  theater  center  outside 
New  York.  Of  Ethel  Merman's  13  hit  Broad- 
way musicals,  11  opened  to  Philadelphia.  It 
would  take  more  than  Chicago  to  challenge 
the  exalted  position  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  the  music  world. 

For  what  pa-wes  as  "night  life"  at  a  time 
when  large  night  clubs  have  vanished  from 
Just  about  every  major  city  in  the  country, 
PhUadelphla  has  its  share.  The  emphasis, 
•8  always,  has  been  on  intimate  little  music 
bars  and  dlscoteques  on  the  small  side  streets 
of  mldcity.  They're  more  fun  than  the  big 
ones  of  former  days  in  New  York. 

Formally,  there  will  be  three  centers  of 
attention  In  the  Quaker  City's  observance  of 
the  Bicentennial,  which  will  come  Just  a 
few  years  before  the  Tricentennlal  of  the 
founding  of  PhUadelphla. 

First  and  foremost  will  be  the  observances 
around  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  the  site  of  Independence  Hall  and  the 
Liberty  Bell.  Completion  of  the  park  is  to 
include  the  rebuilding  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's home  and  printing  plant  and  of  the 
Graff  House,  the  rooming  house  where  Thom- 
as Jefferson  wrote  his  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Removal  of  the  old  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  center  on  Dock  Street  to  a  new  lo- 
cation with  modern  facilities  at  the  far  end 
of  South  Philadelphia  cleared  the  wav  for 
redevelopment  and  restoration  of  PhUadel- 
phia's  new  famed  Society  Hill  area.  This  oc- 
curred during  what  are  regarded  as  the 
enlightened  and  forward-looking  adminis- 
trations of  Mayors  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Rich- 
*rdson  Dllworth  In  the  1950s. 

Society  HUl,  It  must  be  pointed  out,  orlg- 
JnaUy  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  might 
oe  called  "High  Society."  nor  is  It  a  hUl.  It 
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derives  Its  name  from  the  Society  of  Free 
Traders,  an  early  commercial  group  that 
owned  property  near  the  Delaware  River 
waterfront.  This  section  did  Indeed  become 
the  center  of  18th  century  PhUadelphla  life. 
By  the  early  20th  century,  however,  much  of 
it  was  blighted. 

A  happy  combination  of  urban  renewal, 
the  Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  private  Investment  resulted  In  a 
greatly  Improved  and  blended  mixture  of  re- 
stored streets  and  historic  homes  beside  new 
town  houses  and  high-rise  apartment  buUd- 
tngs.  Needless  to  say,  property  values  rose 
meteorically. 

A  second  focal  point  for  1976  wUl  be  along 
the  Delaware  River  waterfront,  stUl  one  of 
America's  greatest  seaports.  This  wUl  be 
Penn's  Landing,  a  unique  development  to 
cost  $70  million.  It  wUl  feature  a  marina, 
hotel,  restaurants,  docks  with  replicas  of 
vessels  from  the  17th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent that  will  be  open  to  the  public,  land- 
scaped recreation  areas,  harbor  tours  and 
night  spots  with  live  entertainment  to  sup- 
plement those  In  the  commercial  city  center. 
The  third  focus  wUl  be  on  the  city's  cul- 
tural institutions,  including  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  and  opera  and  dance  groups 
with  a  year-long  series  of  premieres.  Major 
national  sports  championship  events  also 
will  be  featured. 

Thirteen  new  hotels  and  motor  Inns  are 
projected  for  the  city  by  1976,  adding  another 
5,0000  rooms  to  the  13,0000  now  available  in 
the  city  and  on  Its  fringes.  Close  to  400 
conventions  already  £ire  booked  for  1976. 

But  it  is  the  very  life  of  the  city  Itself— In 
Its  giant  new  office  buildings.  In  its  restored 
residential  sections — that  wUl  strongly  mark 
Philadelphia's  observance  of  the  nation's 
200th  birthday.  That  life — the  good  living 
In  Philadelphia — goes  on  right  now.  You 
don't  have  to  wait  until  1976  and  the  Bicen- 
tennial to  see  and  experience  It. 

The  city's  active  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  recently  held  a  series  of  "booster" 
receptions  In  Washington,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  three  cities  outside  PhUadelphla 
In  which  It  believes  most  decisions  are  made 
on  where  to  hold  national  conventions  and 
meetings.  To  these  receptions  came  sales 
representatives  of  Philadelphia  hotels  and 
the  city's  entertainment  world,  armed  with 
literature  pointing  up  what  a  great  conven- 
tion center  the  Quaker  City  Is.  One  of  the 
obstacles  they  must  overcome,  they  say.  Is 
the  attitude  In  some  places  that  Philadelphia 
Is  staid,  stuffy  and  typified  by  the  old  gag: 
"I  went  there  for  a  weekend  once,  and  It  was 
closed." 

"This  attitude,  of  course,  is  nonsense,"  said 
one  spokesman  at  the  Washington  meeting. 
"It  was  promoted  probably  by  places  with 
nothing  to  offer  on  their  own.  We  face  this 
sort  of  thing  by  telling  the  facts— the  great 
attractions  of  Philadelphia  in  theaters,  music, 
business,  historic  sites,  education,  and  ex- 
panding night  life.  This  Is  a  city  where 
people  are  coming  back  downtown  to  live." 
For  Washington-area  residents,  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  can  be  particularly  meaning- 
ful, regardless  of  what  interest  they  may  have 
In  the  preparations  for  the  1976  Bicentennial. 
For,  In  a  sense,  Philadelphia  Is  the  parent  of 
Washington.  And,  fortunately,  whatever  re- 
strictions may  be  placed  on  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles during  the  gasoline  shortage,  the  city 
will  be  easy  to  reach  and  get  around  in.  Train 
service  to  Philadelphia,  via  Amtrak,  is  excel- 
lent, and  within  the  city  there  la  a  topnotch 
subway,  commuter  train  and  bus  network. 

It  was  this  city  that  served  for  10  years  as 
the  temporary  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  the  home  of  Congress  while  the  first 
government  buildings  were  being  planned 
and  built  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  George 
Washington  spent  his  eight  years  as  the  na- 
tion's first  President  In  PhUadelphla,  and 
here  the  new  nation  first  received  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  other  nations. 
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But  the  chief  claim  of  PhlladelphU  to  be- 
ing the  focal  point  of  the  Bicentennial  is 
the  fact  that  In  this  city,  the  largest  In  the 
American  colonies  and  second  only  to  London 
in  the  18th  century  British  Empire,  the 
founders  of  the  nation  wrote  and  signed  both 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  VS. 
Constitution. 

At  that  time,  the  PhUadelphla  area  already 
had  been  settled  for  roughly  160  years.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Swe-les  came  first,  in  the  1620s 
and  1630s.  and  a  few  thousand  of  their 
descendants  were  living  along  the  Delaware 
and  SchuylkUl  Rivers  when  WUllam  Penn. 
xmder  a  land  grant  from  Charles  II  of 
England,  formally  founded  PhUadelphla  and 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  In  1682. 

The  heritage  left  by  WUllam  Penn  and 
his  Quaker  Commonwealth  is  evident  every- 
where— representative  government,  tolerance 
of  religious  differences,  and  social  better- 
ment. Penn's  views  helped  form  not  only 
PhUadelphla's  but  the  entire  American  way 
of  life. 

Today,  William  Penn  stUl  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  city— atop  City  Hall  tower,  547 
feet  In  the  air.  VFhen  completed  in  1901,  this 
tower.  Including  its  monumental  statue  of 
Penn,  was  the  world's  taUest  buUding.  It 
remains  Philadelphia's  highest,  for  under 
city  ordinance  no  other  buUdlng  is  permitted 
to  top  it.  For  generations  Phlladelphlans  have 
either  admired  or  hated  that  gray  stone  City 
HaU  buUding.  Ornate  as  only  a  Victorian 
structure  can  be,  it  stands  In  the  middle  of 
town — at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket Streets.  But  love  It  or  lump  it,  the  visitor 
cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  with  It  as  a 
landmark. 

An  elevator  takes  the  public  up  the  tower 
to  the  foot  of  the  37-foot-hlgh  William  Pena 
statue  for  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
right  across  the  Delaware  River  to  the  south 
Jersey  suburbs.  The  mayor's  sumptuous  re- 
ception chamber  and  other  parts  of  City  HaU 
also  are  open  to  the  public. 

This  Is,  in  fact,  a  good  starting  point  for  a 
sightseeing  tour  of  the  city.  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  City  HaU  Is  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Biireau,  a  low-rise,  mod- 
ern, circular  structure  housing  a  cooperative 
staff  with  ready-at-hand  Information.  Here 
the  visiting  Washlngtonlan  can  pick  up  the 
schedule  of  PhUadelphla's  Cultural  Loop  Bus. 
This  I  found  to  be  another  Philadelphia 
"first,"  comparable  In  Its  way  to  the  multi- 
tude of  other  Philadelphia  "firsts,"  Including 
America's  first  lending  library,  hospital.  In- 
surance company,  savings  ban!;,  botanical 
garden,  zoological  garden,  university  and 
academy  of  fine  arts.  There  are  plans  now  for 
a  Night  Life  Loop  Bus. 

Philadelphia's  cultural  loop  bus  connects 
the  18th  cent\iry  historic  area  of  the  city, 
around  Independence  Hall  in  downtoMra  east, 
with  City  HaU,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way, the  famed  Franklin  Institute  and  Pels 
Planetarium,  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of 
Art — one  of  the  world's  greatest — and  the 
zoological  garden  In  Falrmount  Park.  The 
bus  fare  Is  only  50  cents  for  all  day,  and  you 
may  stay  as  long  as  you  want  at  any  one 
Institution  because  your  ticket  Is  stUl  good 
on  any  later  btis. 

Moving  around  town  on  yovir  own  by  auto- 
mobile or  taxi,  there  are  three  areas  in  which 
to  concentrate  your  attention.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  the  Independence  Square-Society 
HUl  area,  the  heart  of  18th  century  PhUadel- 
phla, where  restoration  of  old  homes  has 
been  moving  at  a  record  clip.  Congress  Hall, 
Carpenters  Hall  (where  the  First  Continental 
Congress  met)  and  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  all  are  here. 

The  second  general  area  for  the  visitor  to 
see  centers  around  City  Hall.  In  many  of 
these  city  blocks  there  Is  evidence  that  Phila- 
delphia Is  among  the  nation's  leaders  In  re- 
building a  business  center.  This  can  be  seen 
In  the  Penn  Center  development  on  the  for- 
mer site  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  RaUroad 
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terminal  and  Its  "CUnese  Wall"  railroad 
tracks,  and  In  the  massive  new  office  build- 
ings rising  on  Market  Street  which  dwarf  any 
of  the  new  structures  In  Washington. 

A  third  exploratory  tour  of  the  old  city 
should  be  made  by  auto — out  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway,  from  City  Hall,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Pause  a  while  at 
the  entrance  to  the  museum  and  look  back 
toward  City  Hall  for  the  most  photographed 
view  of  downtown  Philadelphia's  skyline. 

Continue  along  East  River  Drive,  beside  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Tou  are  now  in  Fairmount 
Park,  which  covers  4,110  acres.  On  the  wooded 
hilltops  above  the  river  drive  are  historic 
houses  open  to  the  public.  These  were  the 
"country"  homes  of  18th  century  Philadel- 
phia. Benedict  Arnold,  marrying  into  the 
Shlppen  family,  owned  one  of  them — Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Oermantown  is  but  one  of  the  many  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Once 
they  were  villages  srirroundlng  the  heart  of 
colonial  Philadelphia.  Oermantown  dates 
back  to  1683,  when  the  first  German  settlers 
Invited  by  William  Penn  arrived.  The  city 
expanded  Its  borders  to  the  north  and  the 
west  as  the  decades  ticked  away.  Memories 
still  linger  on  In  the  old  neighborhoods.  In 
the  streets  of  North  Philadelphia,  W.  C. 
Fields  Juggled  apples  and  oran;;^^  as  a  boy 
helping  his  father  sell  them.  Some  of  the 
Dukenflelds  (the  true  family  name)  are  still 


around.  In  an  Interview  not  many  years  ago, 
Leroy.  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  comic, 
disclosed  that  his  name  for  W.C.  always  was 
"Big  Nose." 

At  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  they've 
never  forgotten  that  Jeannette  Macdonald 
went  to  school  here.  Her  great  movie  singing 
partner.  Nelson  Eddy,  once  was  a  reporter  In 
the  church  and  school  department  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin.  Singers?  South  Philadel- 
phia has  produced  many  of  them — Mario 
Lanza  and  Eddie  Fisher,  to  name  two. 

But  the  central  city  of  William  Penn  and 
Ben  Franklin  still  is  the  heartbeat  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  former  Philadelphlan  who  still  carries 
the  torch,  Koenlg  free-lances  from  Alex- 
andria. 1 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OK    PENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  Ib  com- 


memorating the  56th  anniversary  ol 
Lithuania's  independence.  The  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  have  suffered  under 
foreign  oppression  for  over  700  years. 
Prom  1795  to  1915  Lithuania  was  under 
Russian  domination  followed  by  German 
occupation  during  the  First  World  War. 
Lithuania  experienced  only  two  decades 
of  independence  making  great  progress 
in  agriculture,  social  legislation,  and  edu- 
cation. The  enjoyment  of  liberty  was  cut 
off  when  Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the 
Red  army  in  the  Second  World  War.  Pol- 
lowing  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  Lithuania  was  m  Nazi  hands  un- 
til it  was  reoccupied  by  the  Soviet  Army 
in  1944.  Since  then  it  has  been  considered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  component 
republic. 

I  salute  the  courageous  people  of  Lith- 
uania who  know  the  value  of  freedom 
that  we  often  take  for  granted.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we,  as  individuals,  who 
cherish  the  blessings  of  liberty,  should 
pay  tribute  to  a  people  who  have  never 
wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  for  their  countrj'.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence is  restored. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


U.S.  ARMY 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  need  Thee 
every  hour.  In  joy  and  in  pain,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  in  success  and  in 
failure,  in  the  moment  of  prayer  and  In 
the  hours  of  toil.  To  our  human  striving 
add  Thy  divine  strength.  If  we  forget 
Thee,  do  not  forget  us.  Restrain  and  cor- 
rect us  when  we  would  do  wrong.  Con- 
firm and  strengthen  us  when  we  would 
do  right.  Guide  us  by  ITtiy  Command- 
ments and  support  us  by  Thy  grace.  Then 
In  quietness  and  confidence  may  we 
leave  the  result  to  Thy  imerring  judg- 
ment, rememberhig  that  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  4,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACrriNG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
Edmondston  Coffin,  to  be  a  lieutenant 
general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

DjB.  Senate, 

PBESmEirC   PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

BelQg  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  ofllcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perfonn 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 

President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  John 
J.  Pesch,  to  be  a  major  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGlSLATr\rE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
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resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  distinguished  associate, 
the  Republican  leader,  I  should  like  to 
announce  the  schedule  insofar  as  the 
joint  leadership  has  been  able  to  arrive 
at  an  accommodation. 

Today  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  2747, 
the  minimum  wage  bill  and,  hopefully, 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  It  either  today 
or  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  of  course,  we  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  293,  the  pay  raise  resolution. 
If  the  President  vetoes  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  today  or  tomorrow,  it  would 
be  the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
request  a  2-hour  Umitation  on  debate 
and  to  vote  on  the  veto  sometime  In  the 
afternoon  on  tomorrow. 

Following  that.  If  there  is  no  filibuster 
In  progress,  we  would  like  to  turn  to 
S.  3044,  the  Federal  election  campaign 
reform  bill,  which  could  well  go  over  into 
Friday — this  is  all  tentative,  so  the  lead- 
ership will  have  to  be  allowed  some  flexi- 
bility—unless S.  3044  Is  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee;  although  I  think. 
In  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  if  the  Finance  Committee 
portion  is  eliminated,  the  bUl  can  be 
brought  up.  So,  with  that  proviso  in 
mind,  I  make  that  statement. 

Hopefully,  the  pay  raise  resolution  will 
be  out  of  the  way,  but  If  It  is  not,  we  will 
stay  with  It  and  be  in  session  this  coming 
Saturday  and  stay  in  imtil  midnight  if 
need  be. 

So,  if  all  these  proposals  are  disposed 
of  this  week— and  I  think  It  is  a  little  bit 
doubtful  at  the  moment — we  Intend  to 
take  up  next  week  the  Federal  election 
campaign  reform  bill,  S.  3044;  S.  3066, 
the  omnibus  housing  bill :  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 240.  a  Banking  Committee  resolu- 
tion; S.  872.  dealing  with  the  prosecution 
of  crimes  on  aircraft.  Those  measures, 
in  turn,  will  be  followed  by  S.  1401,  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  legislation: 
S.  354,  the  approval  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance: and  S.  1541,  a  congressional  budget 
reform  proposal. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  He  has  laid 
out  for  us  a  very  ambitious  program  for 
the  immediate  future.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  to  it  soon. 

I  do  not  think  he  meant  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  the  pay  raise  measure.  I 
think  they  are  separate  measures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  It  Is  possible,  I 
hope  that  we  may  have  the  President's 
recommendations  on  campaign  reform. 
I  hope  so,  because  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  administration's  point  of  view 
before  we  begin  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, which  Is  now  slated  for  early  action. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  In  which 
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it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In  the 
State  of  Florida; 

H.R.  1494.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lands; 

H.R.  5035.  An  act  to  amend  Piihllc  Law 
90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chEise,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation; 

H.R.  5236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  property  in  Utah  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property; 

H.R.  6541.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

H.R.  6542.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  South  CaroUna; 

H.R.  10284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In 
the  State  of  Florida:  and 

H.R.  11143.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Com- 
mittee for  I>urchase  of  Products  and  Serv- 
ices of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped as  the  Committee  for  Purchases  Prom 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped, 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  committee  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Calculator;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy  Implications  of  the  Energy  Crisis." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
905)  extending  the  filing  date  of  the 
1974  Joint  Economic  Committee  report. 

The  enroUed  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida; 

HJi.  1494.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to 
the  record  owners  of  such  lands; 

H.R.  5035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation; 

H.R.  5236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  in  Utah  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  prop- 
erty; 


HJi.  6541.  An  act  to  authorte  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convev  certain  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  Staves  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certnln  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

H.R.  6542.  Ax\  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  min- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  &nd 

H.R.  10284  Kn.  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  11143.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services 
of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped as  the  Committee  for  Purchases  Prom 
the  BUnd  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped, 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  committee  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy   Implications   of   the   Energy   Crisis." 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

STTRVEY    on    PUNDING    NEEDS    OF    SCHOOLS    TOM. 

Food  Sebvice  Equipmint 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  survey  on  the  funding  needs  of  schools  for 
food  service  equipment  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultxire  and  Forestry. 
Report   on   Assestancb   Provided   for   Non- 

METBOPOLriAN    PlANNXNG    DISTRICTS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fourth  annual  report  on  financial 
and  technical  assistance  provided  In  fiscal 
year  1973  for  nonmetropolltan  planning  dis- 
tricts (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 
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Rkpobt  or  Fabm  Ckkdit  Aduinistration 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Administration,  for  the 
flfical  year  ended  Jtine  30,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RXPOBT      ON      STTPPORT      PURKISHID       CERTAIN 
Mn.ITABY    FtTNCTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  estimated  value,  by  country, 
of  support  furnished  from  military  functions 
appropriations,  for  the  second  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  of  Dktense  Manpower 
Requirements 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  defense  manpower  requirements, 
for  fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Funds  Obuoattd  in  Chziccal 
Wartare  and  Biologicai.  Bebeabch  Pro- 
crams 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  In  the  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  programs,  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1874  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  Concerning  Ovticzr  Responsibiuty 
Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  con- 
cerning officer  responsibility  pay  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Special  Pat  tor  Dtjtt  Subject  to 
HosTiLs  Fire 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  special  pay  for 
duty  subject  to  hostile  fire.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Social  Becuritt  Administhation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  T«port  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdmlnlstratJon,  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitted  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  period  during 
which  benefits  may  be  paid  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of 
presumptive  dlsabUlty  to  certain  Individuals 
who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of  dlsabUlty, 
for  December  1973,  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that  act 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  Airport  and  Aiswat  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  third  annual  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  dated 
June  30, 1973  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  General  Revenue  Sharing 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tlie  operation  and  statu*  of  the  (general 
revenue  sharing)  tnist  fund,  dated  March  1, 
1^2*  (^th  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
laired  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Report  on  Receipts.  Bxpendittibes  and  Bal- 
ances op  the  XJB.  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
receipts,  expenditures  and  balances  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1973  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  U.S.  Information 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
for  other  purposes  (wtth  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  certain  actions  approved 
by  the  Commission.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Wn-HDRAWAL  OF  A  SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION 

OF  Certaiji  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment Of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a   copy   of   an   order   withdrawing   the 
Exispension  of  deportation  of  a  certain  alien 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law, 
reports  concerning  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference    classification    to    certain    aJlens 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Notice    of    Disapproval   of   Certain    Action 
Taken  by  the  ADv^soRY  Council  on  Em- 
ployee   Welfare    and    Pension    Benefit 
Plans 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Informing  the  Senate  of  certain  action 
taken  by  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Employee 
Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit  Plans,  pertinent 
to  pension  reform  legislation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Report  on  Btm-DiNo  Project  Survey  for 
Columbia,  Md. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  building  project 
survey  for  Columbia.  Md.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  i©  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Amendments  to  Approved  Prospectuses  for 
Certain  Public  Building  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  amendments  to  approved  pros- 
pectuses for  certain  public  building  projects 
In  Dayton,  Ohio,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Charlotte 
Amalle.  Virgin  Islands  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETmONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  : 
Resolutions    of    the    Massachusetts   State 
Senate.  Referred  to  the  Ootmnlttee  on  th« 
Judiciary: 

"Resolutions 
"Extending  greetings  on  behalf  of  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachi:isetts  to  Alex- 
ander I.  Selzhenltsyn,  his  wife  Natalya  and 
his  children  and  Inviting  him  and  his  fam- 
ily to  make  their  new  home  In  the  United 
States  of  America 

"Whereas,  Alexander  I.  Solzhenltsyn  is  an 
outstanding  author  and  has  contributed  sev- 
eral  major  literary  works  in  the  past  decade 
for  which  he  has  been  honored  with  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  literature;  and 

"Whereas,  He  has  been  a  persistent  and 
sharp  critic  of  policies  Implemented  by  the 
Soviet  Socialist  government  to  repress  pcAltl- 
cally  dissident  views;  and 

"Whereas,  He  has  been  In  the  past  a  vic- 
tim of  such  repressive  policies,  having  been 
imprisoned  during  the  political  dictatorship 
of  Joseph  Stalin;  and 

"Whereas,  He  is  now  again  a  victim  of 
such  policies,  having  been  recently  stripped 
of  his  Soviet  citizenship,  unlawfully  deported 
from  his  country  and  aent  into  permanent 
exile;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  long  been  a  "Mother  of  Exiles"  and  has 
welcomed  all  those  "yearning  to  be  free"- 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  extends  Its  greetings,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  Alexan- 
der I.  Solzhenltsjm  and  his  family  and  Invites 
them  to  make  a  new  home  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  they  may  enjoy 
every  right  and  prlvUege  which  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Alexander  I.  Solzhenltsyn  and  his 
family. 

"Senate,  adopted,  February  19,  1974." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Detroit  Lith- 
uanian Organizations  Canter,  Detroit,  Mich., 
relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Union 
military  forces  and  apparatus  from  Uthu- 
anla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  Evanston,  111.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  in- 
stitute sizeable  program  of  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  265.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  mineral  rights  in 
certain  lands  located  In  Utah  to  the  record 
owner  thereof  (Rept.  No.  93-725). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  pres- 
ident of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
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the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION      OP     BILLS      AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
8.  3109.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish   and   carry  out  a  program  for 
rationing  and  ordering  of  priorities  among 
classes  of  end-xisers  of  gasoline.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  3110.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Etstiko 
Kogachl  Bowman.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  8- 
percent  reduction  In  the  amount  of  Income 
tax  withholding.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oa  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
8.  3112.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Ojlumbla  Sales  Tax  Act  to  exempt  certain 
food  programs  from  the  Imposition  of  the 
Bales  tax.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
8.  3113.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  movement 
of  persons  and  goods  In  interstate  commerce, 
tnd  to  aid  In  eliminating  the  burdens  on  in- 
terstate commerce  whi<Sh  result  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  coordination  of  highway 
and  other  transportation  faculties  and  sys- 
tems In  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  to  aid  in 
the  provision  of  such  transportation  facul- 
ties. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MusKiE)  : 
8.  3114.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  termination  of  economic  sta- 
bilization controls.  Increased  production  of 
CMnmodlties  and  productive  capacity  in  short 
supply,  voluntary  price  and  wage  restraint, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMSNrS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLff  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STAFFOFID  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  3108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Randolph,  Williams,  Beall. 
Cranston,  Javits,  Mondale,  and  Taft  an 
amendment  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  which  would  transfer  the  functions 
^the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration, now  a  division  of  the  Social  and 


Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
to  the  newly  created  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment. 

In  doing  some  research  on  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973, 1  did  some  reading 
of  the  original  debate  on  the  Smith-Fess 
Act  of  the  66th  Congress,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  authors  and 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  viewed  them- 
selves as  creating  a  human  development 
program  and  they  particularly  disdained 
the  idea  of  this  being  a  welfare  program. 

This  program  was  created  to  help  dis- 
abled individuals  develop  new  talents  so 
that  they  could  again  participate  in  our 
society  to  their  fullest  extent.  From  a 
basic  conceptual  point  of  view,  when  we 
speak  of  programs  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals such  as  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, developmental  disabilities,  and 
rehabilitation,  we  speak  of  developing 
the  potential  of  a  handicapped  child  or 
adult  to  participate  to  his  or  her  fullest 
extent  in  our  society  and  not  become  de- 
pendent urx)n  the  welfare  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  used 
in  support  of  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of 
1973  was  that  it  returned  an  estimated  $3 
to  $5  on  every  $1  the  Government  in- 
vested by  enabling  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual to  earn  a  Uvlng. 

Therefore,  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Human  Development  is  a  more  appro- 
priately suited  environment  for  the 
growth  of  programs  wliich  relate  to  the 
realization  of  the  potential  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pamphlet  published  by 
HEW  on  the  mission,  programs  and  ap- 
proach of  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office    op   Human    Development 
(Note — The  Office  of  Human  Development 

increases    Federal    respionslveness    to    the 

needs   of  chUdren  and  youth,   the   aged, 

mentally  retarded  people,  rural  Americans, 

American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives.) 
mission 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Hximan  Development  was  established  in  AprU 
1973  to  focus  the  Department's  planning  and 
resources  more  effectively  on  certain  groups 
of  Americans  with  special  needs:  chUdren 
and  youth,  the  aged,  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons, American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives, 
and  people  living  in  rural  areas.  Programs 
serving  these  groups,  which  had  been  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Department,  have  now 
been  consolidated  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Development. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  for  pro- 
gram management,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  Is  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  for  policy  development  in 
these  areas,  ensuring  that  the  Department 
itself  becomes  more  responsive  to  issues  con- 
cerning OHD  constltutents,  and  addresses 
them  more  effectively  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's overall  planning. 

BaslcaUy,  OHD  has  been  established  to 
help  these  special  groups  of  Americans  de- 
velop their  fiUlest  human  potential,  to  make 
the  services  they  receive  more  effective  and 
better  coordinated,  and  to  fulflU  the  Depart- 
ment's commitment  to  make  the  Federal 
government  more  responsive  to  their  needs. 
programs 

Program  management  and  p>ollcy  develop- 
ment for  a  broad  range  of  services  to  special 


populations  have  been  consolidated  In  OHD. 
They  include: 

Administration  on  Aging  (AoA) 
AoA  Is  the  Federal  focal  point  for  the 
needs,  concerns  and  Interests  of  older  per- 
sons, as  the  principal  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Through  the  Interdepartmental  Working 
Group  of  the  Domestic  CouiicU  Committee 
on  Aging,  AoA  is  also  the  principal  agency 
for  promoting  coordination  of  Federal  re- 
sources available  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persons. 

AoA  administers  three  major  grant  pro- 
grams: (li  a  Federal -State-local  program 
which  provides  support  for  State  agencies 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  to  establish  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  service  sj-stem 
for  older  persons;  (2)  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Program  for  the  Elderly,  designed  to 
provide  low-cost,  nutritious  meals  to  low- 
income  persons  age  60  and  over;  and  (3)  a 
research,  demonstration  and  manpower  de- 
velopment program  which  seeks  to  Identify 
effective  methods  of  helping  older  people, 
and  to  promote  the  prepsiratlon  of  teachers, 
researchers,  and  practitioners  for  the  field 
of  aging. 

AoA  is  establishing  a  National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Clearlnghoxise  on  Aging, 
and  provides  staff  for  the  Federal  CouncU  on 
Aging. 

Office  of  Child  Development  (OCD) 
OCD  consists  of  two  major  bureaus:  ChUd 
Development  Services  and  the  ChUdien'a 
Bureau.  The  agency  has  four  major  func- 
tions: (1)  to  operate  Federally-funded  pro- 
grams for  children,  such  as  Head  Start  and 
Parent  and  Child  Centers;  (2)  to  develop 
Innovative  programs  for  children  and  par- 
ents; (3)  to  serve  as  a  coordination  point 
for  all  Federal  programs  for  children  n-nH 
their  families;  and  (4)  to  act  as  an  advocate 
for  the  children  of  the  nation,  by  bringing 
their  needs  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  American  public.  OCD  also 
awards  grants  for  research,  demonstration, 
and  other  social  services  Involving  chUdren 
and  their  families. 

Office  of  Youth  Development  (OYD) 
OYD's  major  mission  Is  to  assist  in  the  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  positive  youth  develop- 
ment, so  that  young  people  will  be  able  to 
assume  responsible,  productive  roles  in 
society.  Under  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  OYD's  Division  of  Youth 
Services  Systems  makes  grants  to  assist  local 
governments  to  strengthen  services  to  young 
people,  through  coordinated,  integrated  pro- 
grams. 

The  Division  of  Youth  Activities  works 
directly  with  youth-serving  organlzationa 
and  youth  grovips.  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
serve  as  the  Federal  government's  spokesman 
for  youth  activities.  The  Division  of  Pro- 
gram Coordination  is  concerned  with  co- 
ordinating the  wide  range  of  Federal  pro- 
grams serving  the  needs  of  youth. 

Native  American  Program  (NAP) 

NAP  serves  the  special  needs  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  by  providing 
funds  to  Tribal  Councils  to  strengthen  tribal 
government,  to  assist  tribes  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency,  to  establish  additional  pro- 
grams as  needed,  to  obtain  other  resources 
and  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible,  and 
to  manage  the  Institutions  which  affect  their 
dally  Uves.  NAP  also  funds  American  Indian 
urban  centers,  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance projects,  and  education  scholarship 
programs.  The  Native  Americaai  Program 
emphasizes  self  determination,  to  encourage 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  to 
exercise  fuUy  their  responslblUty  to  utilize 
and  manage  their  own  resources. 
Office  of  Mental  Retardation  Coordination 
(OMRC) 

OMRC  serves  the  Secretary  In  an  advisory 
capacity  and  Is  the  focal  point  for  consider- 
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atloa  of  policies,  programs,  procedures,  ac- 
tivities and  related  matters  concerning  men- 
tal retardation.  Programs  for  the  Handicap- 
ped and  other  OMRC  publications  are  widely 
distributed  to  a  specialized  readership  within 
the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion (PCMR) 
PCMR  advises  the  President  on  mental  re- 
tardation matters  and  coordinates  with  all 
departments  and  agencies  throughout  the 
Federal  government  to  further  the  goal  of 
preventing  retardation  and  reducing  the 
Institutionalization  of  mentally  retarded 
people.  TTie  Committee  publicizes  means  of 
preventing  many  of  the  specific  causes  of 
mental  retardation,  and  works  with  profes- 
sional groups,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
general  public  to  Improve  services  for 
mentally  retarded  people  and  to  change  mis- 
conceptions and  prejudicial  attitudes  about 
them. 

Office  of  Rural  Development  {ORD) 
ORD  IB  the  catalyst  within  the  Department 
for  finding  ways  to  meet  the  human  needs 
of  rural  Americans.  Its  four  areas  of  ac- 
tivity are:  (1)  the  Identification  of  barriers 
to  the  delivery  of  services  to  people  In  rural 
areas;  (2)  the  design  and  recommendation 
of  human  service  delivery  systems  hi  rural 
areas;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  rural  net- 
work, coordinated  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  deliver  services  to  target  areas;  and 
(4)  representation  of  the  Department  on  the 
interdepartmental  task  forces  concerned  with 
rural  development. 

President's  CouncU  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports    (PCPFS) 

The  Council  conducts  programa  to  Inform 
the  public  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the    physical    fitness    problem    In    America 

rt  supplies  technical  services  and  Informa- 
tion to  State  and  local  school  systems,  recrea- 
tion agencies,  sporte  organizations,  youth- 
serving  groups,  employers  and  others.  The 
Council  also  promotes  private  support  for 
physical  fitness  and  sports  devedopment  pro- 
grams, coordinates  Federal  physical  fitness 
programs,  and  supervises  a  Federally-funded 
summer  sports  program  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth. 

AFPROACH 

OHD's  emphasis  Is  on  coordination — In 
program  planning,  delivery  of  services,  legis- 
lative Initiatives,  budgeting,  and  evaluation 
of  program  effectiveness.  OHD  brings  to  Its 
ml5slon  an  understanding  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Federal  programs 
throughout  the  Department  of  HEW,  and 
their  relationship  to  other  sources  of  assist- 
ance from  State,  local  and  private  agencies 
Rooted  firmly  at  the  "delivery  Une"  of  serv- 
ices. OHD  communicates  to  Its  special  popula- 
tions the  government's  concerns  and  proposed 
•olutlons  to  their  problems  and  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  OHD  Is  an  effective  channel  of 
communication  from  the  consumer  to  the 
very  highest  levels  of  the  Department 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  emphasis 
on  decentralization,  much  of  the  program 
management  and  decision-making  is  the  re- 
Bponslbillty  of  the  10  HEW  Regional  Offices 
AS  a  result,  programs  find  greater  and  more 
productive  Interaction  at  the  local  level  with 
volunteer  groups.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units,  and  professional  organizations 
Regions  are  the  testing  grounds  for  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  ways  in  which  services  are 
coordinated  and  delivered  to  the  citizen  who 
needs  them. 

Bzoxoif  AL  omcxs 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Human 
Development.  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Region  I  (Conn.,  Me..  Mass.,  N.H.,  RJ..  Vt.) 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Bldg.,  Boston 
Mass.  02203  (617)  223-6831. 
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Region  II  (N.Y.,  N.J.,  P.R.,  Virgin  Islands) 
26  Federal  Plaza,  New  Tork.  N.Y.  10007  (212) 
264-2975. 

Region  in  (Del.,  Md.,  Penna.,  Va..  W.Va., 
DC.)  P.O.  Box  13716  PhlladelphU,  Pa.  19101 
(214)  597-6561. 

Region  rv  (Ala.,  Fla..  Ga.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  N.C., 
S.C.  Tenn.)  50  Seventh  Street  NJ:..  Atlanta, 
Ga.  .30323  ^404)   526-5478. 

Region  V  (Minn.,  Wl«.,  O.,  Mich.,  111..  Ind.) 
300  S.  Wacker,  Drive,  Chicago.  HI.  60606  (312) 
353-4698. 

Region  VI  (Ark.,  La.,  NJM.,  Okla.  Tex.) 
1114  Commerce  St.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  75202  (214) 
74&-2491. 

Region  vrr  (la.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  Neb.)  Federal 
Bldg..  601  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64016 
(816)  374  3436. 

Region  vm  (Colo.,  Mont.,  N.D..  S.D.,  Utah. 
Wyo.)  Federal  Office  Hldg.,  Rm.  10021  1961 
Stout  St.  Denver  Colo.  80202  (303)  887-2622. 

Region  IX  (Ariz..  Calif.,  Hawaii.  Nev.. 
Guam.  Tr.  Terr.)  50  Pulton  St..  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94102  (415)  556-2650. 

Region  X  (Alaska.  Ore.,  Idaho,  Wash.) 
Arcade  Plaza  Bldg.,  1321  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101   (206)   442-0432. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  foresightedness  in  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment presents  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  start  moving  in  this  direction  of  plac- 
ing programs  that  relate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  functional  op- 
erating offices  that  are  geared  to  the 
needs  of  developing  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. Mr.  Randolph,  who  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  will  entertain  my 
request  for  an  early  hearing  on  this  leg- 
islation so  that  we  may  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  handicapped  individuals 
as  expeditiously  as  pcssible. 
ExHiBrr  1 
3.3108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  3Ca)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "In"  the  following:  "the 
Office  of  Human  Development  of". 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3109.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
for  rationing  and  ordering  of  priorities 
among  classes  of  end-users  of  gasoline. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  President 
Nixon  to  ration  gasoline.  I  recognize  that 
this  provision  is  in  tha  conference  report 
on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  but  I  want 
this  authorization  to  be  given  now  rather 
than  to  become  involved  in  other  Issues. 
I  decided  to  offer  this  separate  bill  after 
a  near-crisis  situation  developed  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  after  seeing  first- 
hand that  the  present  system,  at  least 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  is  breaking 
down. 


People  panic  and  tempers  grow  shorter 
when  lines  grow  longer.  The  number  of 
incidents  in  the  lines  are  beginning  to 
increase.  In  addition,  to  the  distress  this 
situation  causes  the  public,  it  puts  serv- 
ice station  operators  In  an  almost  in- 
tolerable  position.  They  are  being 
harassed  and  pressiired  from  every  side 
To  compound  the  problem  even  more  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation  is  being 
affected.  Employees  of  necessity  are 
arriving  at  work  late,  leaving  early 
and  throughout  the  day  simply  because 
they  have  to  be  sure  to  get  their  gasoline 
before  their  service  stations  close  or  run 
out  of  of  supplies. 

All  of  this  is  affecting  both  morale 
and  attitudes.  People  find  it  hard  to 
imderstand  why  they  have  to  wait  in 
long  lines  just  to  buy  a  few  gallons  of 
gasoline,  particularly  when  they  read  and 
hear  reports  that  there  are  no  shortages 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
people  do  not  beheve  that  a  gasoline 
shortage  really  exists  and  their  frustra- 
tion and  disbelief  erodes  even  more  the 
credibility  of  Government. 

Standby  rationing  authority  should  be 
on  the  books  and  it  should  be  used  by 
the  President  if  the  FEO  is  not  able  to 
promptly  work  out  these  problems.  I 
realize  that  rationing  will  bring  prob- 
lems of  its  own.  One  thing  in  its  favor, 
though,  is  that  people  will  know  how 
much  gasoline  they  will  get  and  can  plan 
accordingly.  They  will  also  know  that 
they  will  be  treated  the  same  regardless 
of  who  they  are  or  where  they  live.  Under 
the  present  system  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  assure  that  we  are  treated 
equitably  we  have  to  act  somewhat  like 
a  squeaky  wheel.  Recently,  for  example. 
Governor  Tribbltt  and  the  Delaware 
congressional  delegation  made  a  number 
of  contacts  with  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice to  seek  to  alleviate  the  short  supply 
of  gasoline  in  our  State.  Speaking  for 
myself,  when  the  lines  began  to  develop 
and  people  began  to  panic,  I,  like  my  col- 
leagues in  other  States  did  everything  I 
could  to  get  an  emergency  allocation. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Simon  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the 
present  system  has  only  been  in  effect 
for  a  little  more  than  a  month.  I  know 
that  FEO  officials  are  dedicated  and  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  treat  every- 
one fairly.  This,  however,  is  a  very  com- 
plex situation,  although,  it  still  may  be 
made  to  work  equitably. 

Long  range  rationing  is  not  the  answer. 
It  should  be  used  only  as  an  interim 
measure  until  the  supply  Increases  either 
through  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  or  by 
other  means.  Unless  current  problems 
are  corrected  and  corrected  promptly  a 
temporary  rationing  program  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  chaos  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing. 
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ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
8-percent  reduction  In  the  amount  of  In- 
come tax  withholding.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, reduce  unemployment,  and  cut 
the  budget  deficit  by  reducing  the  mas- 


sive overwithholding  of  Federal  individ- 
ual income  taxes  that  occurs  each  year. 

This  bill  would  cut  withholding  for 
Federal  income  taxes  by  8  percent  across 
the  board.  It  would  thereby  free  approxi- 
mately $10  billion  to  flow  through  our 
economy  during  the  next  year,  producing 
goods,  services,  and  jobs. 

According  to  a  study  performed  at  my 
request  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  using  the  facilities  of  Data  Re- 
sources. Inc.,  this  reduction  of  withhold- 
ing would  produce  180,000  jobs  for  Amer- 
icans, increase  consumer  spending  by 
$6.2  billion  and  real  GNP  by  $6.9  biUion 
over  the  coming  year,  and  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit  of  more 
than  S2  billion. 

Last  year,  an  estimated  $2.2  billion  had 
to  be  refunded  to  American  taxpayers  at 
the  end  of  the  tax  year.  This  is  close  to 
one-fourth  of  the  total  Federal  income 
tax  owed  by  American  citizens.  This  pat- 
tern has  been  prevalent  for  years.  It  is 
a  situation  which  was  exacerbated  by 
changes  rassed  in  the  1971  Revenue  Act 
wliich  wore  designed  to  solve  limited 
cases  of  underwithholdlng,  but  resulted 
In  increasing  overwithholding  by  ap- 
proximately $8  to  $10  billion. 

Today  close  to  80  percent  of  American 
taxpayers  receive  refunds.  The  average 
refund,  I  am  informed,  is  approximately 
$350.  Many  taxpayers  prefer  a  system 
which  results  in  overwithholding.  They 
would  rather  that  Uncle  Sam  owe  them 
in  April  than  that  they  owe  Uncle  Sam. 
The  size  and  number  of  the  refunds  due 
each  April  suggests,  however,  that  with- 
holding could  be  modestly  reduced  with- 
out resulting  in  underwithholdlng  for 
most  Americans.  In  other  words,  the 
average  American  would  still  overwith- 
hold,  but  not  as  much  as  now.  I  believe 
it  is  hard  to  justify  any  system  which 
withholds  from  taxpayers  more  money 
than  the  Government  Is  ultimately  en- 
titled to. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  alleviate 
the  impact  of  current  economic  trends 
on  millions  of  American  wage  earners 
and  taxpayers  and  their  families. 

These  economic  trends  are  ominous,  at 
best. 

The  past  year,  1973,  saw  inflation  soar 
at  a  totally  appalling  rate  of  8.8  per- 
cent^almost  three  times  the  amount 
forecast  by  economic  advisers  1  year  ago. 
As  1973  ended,  the  unemployment  rate 
jumped  to  5.2  percent — meaning  that 
more  than  4.5  million  Americans  who 
wanted  to  work  did  not  have  jobs.  The 
growth  of  our  economy,  measured  as 
gross  national  product,  slowed  during  the 
year  to  a  standstill.  And  our  interna- 
tional situation  was  cast  under  a  dark 
cloud  by  the  oil  embargo  imposed  by  Arab 
States,  and  the  soaring  price  of  foreign 
oil  needed  by  America,  and  even  more 
so  by  America's  principal  allies  and  trad- 
ing partners. 

The  forecasts  for  the  year  ahead  are 
not  good.  Inflation,  we  are  told,  will  con- 
tinue in  the  range  of  7  to  8  percent.  Un- 
emplojTnent  will  rise,  possibly  to  6  per- 
cent before  the  year  has  ended.  Our  gross 
national  product  may  actually  decline 
to  the  early  months  of  this  year,  and 
toe  recovery  expected  in  the  latter  half 
01  the  year  will  result  in  a  net  increase 


of  only  about  1  percent.  The  interna- 
tional situation  remains  very  imcertain. 
Personal  income  actually  declined  in 
January  of  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  the  devastation  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
in  June  1972. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  high  in- 
flation and  high  joblessness  do  not  affect 
all  Americans  equally.  One-half  of  the 
inflation  in  1973  resulted  from  increases 
in  food  costs — an  item  that  cannot  be 
cut  from  the  family  budget.  Over  a  third 
of  the  inflation  in  1974  will  come  in  full 
costs — and  again  this  is  a  budget  item 
over  which  famiUes  have  only  limited 
control.  Rent  and  housing  costs  also  in- 
creased appallingly  and  the  high  interest 
rates  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
cut  back  new  housing  starts  consider- 
ably. The  fact  that  food  stamp  allow- 
ances were  raised  28  percent  last  year 
helped  those  eligible  for  these  benefits, 
but  the  average  American  ended  the  year 
with  less  real  income  than  at  the  outset. 

Given  these  economic  facts  of  life,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
indicated  in  his  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  his  willingness  to  initiate  meas- 
ures to  ease  the  economic  crunch  on 
Americans.  I  believe  the  time  for  such 
action  is  now,  and  I  introduce  this  bill 
in  hope  of  quick  committee  action.  Other 
actions  may  also  be  necessary,  including 
increased  unemploj-ment  compensation 
and  new  public  service  jobs.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  these  proposals  at  a  later 
date.  But  I  believe  the  bill  I  send  to  the 
desk  today  deserves  enactment  whether 
or  not  v.-e  are  able  to  move  ahead  in  these 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  additional 
analysis  of  this  pronosal  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Economic  Effect  of  Correcting  the  Over- 

wrrHHOLDINC    IN     THE    INDIVIDUAL    INCOME 

Tax 

What  would  be  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
Federal  government's  collecting  lO  billion 
dollars  less  annually  in  withheld  taxes,  while 
not  changing  the  tax  liability?  In  other 
words,  personal  tax  withholding  would  de- 
crease, but  Income  tax  refunds  would  de- 
crease also  by  the  same  amount.  Would  this 
temporary  Increase  In  spendable  Income  help 
the  economy  avoid  the  1974  slump  that  Is 
now  being  predicted? 

In  order  to  analyze  the  effects  of  this 
change,  the  Data  Resources  Inc.  Quarterly 
model  of  the  economy  was  used.  The  model 
solution  (called  "Control  1/30")  assumes  for 
1974  a  1  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
real  Gross  National  Product  (real  GNP),  an 
Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  8.9 
percent  and  a  three-month  curtailment  of 
oil  Imports.  The  solution  of  Control  1 '30 
and  a  new  solution,  "overwithholding," 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  withholding 
schedule  change,  are  compared  In  Table  2 
In  1972  the  tax  laws  were  changed,  allow- 
ing larger  personal  exemptions.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  withholding  schedules 
were  changed  to  correct  for  previous  under- 
Withholding.  (Table  1  shows  the  percentage 
change  between  the  old  withholding  sched- 
ules and  the  1972  withholding  schedules.) 
That  Is,  effective  tax  rates  were  'owered  at 
the  same  time  that  withholding  rates  were 


increased.  The  amount  of  overwithholding 
that  resulted  far  exceeded  anyone's  expecta- 
tion. The  Intended  stimulation  of  the  econo- 
my from  the  tax  cuts  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  change  In  the  withholding  schedules. 
Income  tax  refunds  for  1972  Increased  10  bil- 
lion dollars — from  14  blUlon  dollars  In  tl-'e 
spring,  1972,  to  24  bUllon  dollars  In  the 
spring  of  1973. 

The  withholding  schedule  of  1972  is  still 
In  effect,  resulting  in  an  annual  overwith- 
holding of  10  bUllon  (In  today's  dollars).  If 
withholding  rates  were  changed  back  to  pre- 
1972  levels,  a  10  billion  dollar  annual  cut  In 
wlthholdmg  could  be  achieved.  The  economic 
effect  would  be  that  of  a  temporary  tax  cut 
while  the  budgetary  effect  would  be,  at  the 
worst,  null,  since  tax  liabilities  would  not  de- 
crease as  they  would  If  an  actual  tax  cut 
were  made. 

A  permanent  change  In  the  ^withholding 
schedules  will  only  create  a  temporarv  "tax 
cut"  effect.  In  1974.  taxes  would  appear 'lower 
reflecting  the  lower  withholding  rates  Since 
taxpayers  would  have  more  Income  In  1174 
they  would  presumablv  spend  more  The 
economy  would  then  expand  to  meet  this 
demand;  GNP  would  rise  and  more  Jobs  would 
be  created.  But  In  1975.  the  1974  Income  tax 
refunds  will  also  be  lower.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  the  continued  lower  wlthholdirg  in  1975 
Is  cancelled  otn  by  the  decrease  In  income 
tax   refunds    from    the   previous   vear    This 

«^^'J'^l"*f^  "'*"  '^"  stimulate" the' econ- 
omy  m  the  first  year,  but  not  In  siibsequent 
yeare.  It  win  have  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut  in 
1974  only. 

*"  mtS  WITHH^?n"Rv^*^?'■:%''rI  °^  'NDIVIDUAL  INCOME 


Annual  wages 


13.600.. 

S6,000 

18.400.. 

JIO.OOO. 

JU.400. 

J2ti,40C. 


Single 

person    No  cfiildren 


2  children 


U.8 

23.0 

(') 

6.0 

3.8 

-0  9 

7.7 

2.4 

-1  1 

6.2 

1.8 

-.9 

5.6 

7.1 

2.0 

15.9 

12,7 

9.0 

'  Withholding  was  increased  from  zero  lo  $0.60  a  month 

Wi?hh!^?f'  Commerce  Clearing  House,  "New  Federal  Graduated 
Withhold.ng  Tax  Tables  Effective  Jan.  16,  1972''  (CCH,  1971) 
£L'  •  l^'  ^t'k?^'  F-f"'  ■''^«*  1971  federal  Graduated  W,  h- 

The  economic  Impact  can  be  measured  by 
adding  Uie  assumption  of  a  temporary  'tax 
cut"  to  the  economic  assimaptlons  of  the 
DRI  model.  However,  because  It's  too  late  for 
this  withholding  schedule's  change  to  be 
made  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  new  schedules  would  go  Into 
effect  the  second  quarter  of  1974,  resulting 
In  a  decrease  In  taxes  withheld  In  1974  of  7.5 
bUllon  dollars,  or  three-quarters  of  the  10  bll- 
l.on  dollar  decrease  lat  annual  rates)  In 
withholding.  In  other  words,  personal  taxes 
would  be  82.5  billion  lower  in  each  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  1974.  In  1975,  $10  ba- 
llon fewer  taxes  would  be  withheld,  $2  5  bn- 
lion  In  each  quarter  of  1975.  However  be- 
cause the  refunds  from  1974.  received  In  1975 
had  been  decreased  by  $7.5  bUllon.  the  net 
effect  In  1975  would  be  onlv  a  82  5  billion  de- 
crease in  individual  taxes  withheld.  In  1976 
the  full  SiO  bUllon  decrease  In  1975  tax  re- 
funds would  completely  cancel  the  economic 
effect  of  the  new  withholding  rates.  The 
above  "tax  cuts"  were  substituted  In  the 
DRI  model,  and  a  new  prediction  for  1974  and 
1975  simulated. 

As  Is  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables, 
the  cut  In  withholding  results  inan  Immed- 
iate rise  in  real  GNP  for  1974.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  DRI  forecast,  "Control  i^o", 
differs  somewhat  from  the  official  admimstra- 
tlon  forecast.  Because  the  DRI  forecast  Is  less 
optimistic    than    the    administration's,    the 
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"overwlthholdlng"  solution,  which  shows  a 
much  bett«r  economic  climate  than  "Control 
^4o",  may  not  look  very  different  from  the  ad- 
ministration's forecast.  However,  "overwlth- 
holdlng"  Is  baaed  on  the  DRI  assumptions. 
The  Important  thing  to  look  at  la  not  the 
level  ot  QNP,  unemployment,  etc..  In  the 
"overwlthholding",  but  the  difference  be- 
tween "overwlthholdlng"  and  the  DRI  fore- 
cast. For  example,  what  is  Important  Is  that 
ONP  Is  »5.8  biuion  higher  in  1974  In  the 
"overwlthholdlng"  solution  (ajssumlng  the 
change  In  the  withholding  schedules)  than  It 
Is  In  the  DRI  control  solution,  as  Is  shown  in 
Table  2.  The  price  level,  measured  by  the 
ONP  deflator,  is  about  the  same  for  both 
solutions. 

The  "tax  cut"  directly  affects  disposable 
Income,  since  it  lowers  taxes.  Personal  In- 
come Is  also  higher,  however.  This  Is  not 
caused  directly  by  the  change  In  taxes;  it  Is 
caused  by  the  overall  stimulation  of  the 
economy,  which  raises  ONP  and  lowers  the 
unemployment  rate.  This  "multiplier"  ef- 
fect raises  disposable  income  $9.4  billion 
above  the  control  solution  In  1974  while  the 
tax  cut  accounts  for  only  $7.5  billion  of  this 
difference. 

This  stimulation  of  the  economy  feeds  back 
to  Increased  tax  receipts.  Total  federal  ttix 
receipts  appear  to  decrease  in  1974  not  by 
the  «7  5  billion  but  by  $5.8  billion.  Because 
the  $7.5  "cut"  is  not  a  cut  In  personal  tax 
liability,  the  net  effect  Is  to  Increase  revenues 
by  $1.7  billion.  This  increase  In  revenues  Is 
caused  by  higher  corporate  profits  and  higher 
personal  income,  providing  a  higher  tax  base. 

The  effects  of  the  change  In  overwlthhold- 
lng In  1975  are  smaller  and  In  1976  no  signifi- 
cant difference  Is  found  between  the  control 
solution  and  the  overwlthholdlng  solution. 

In  effect,  a  permanent  change  In  the  over- 
withholding  will  provide  a  temporary  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  at  a  time  when  a  reces- 
sion is  being  predicted. 

TABLE  2 


1974 


1975 


Gross  national  product  (GNP): 

OvtrwHhholding 1.398.6 

Control  January  30 1,392.7 

OiflereiKB 5.8 

Percent  diflerenw .42 

GNP  in  1958  dollars  (real  GNP): 

Overwlthholding 849.6 

Control  January  30 845.5 

Difference 4.1 

Percent  difference .48 

GNP  deflator  (1958=.  1.00): 

Overwlthholding 1.646 

Control  January  30 1.647 

Difference —.001 

Percent  difference —.07 

Unemoloyment  rate: 

Overwithholdinf! 5.6 

Cor-nlJanuary  30 5.7 

Difference     .     —.1 

Peien'  -tifference —1.91 

Personal  mcome 

Overwithh  Idinf   1,140.8 

Con-nl  iTiua'y  30 1.138.3 

Ditf'rpnrg                      2.4 

Percent  difleronce .21 

Oir.nosable  mcome  (oersonal  income 
nanus  laies) 

Overwi'hholding  978.0 

Conlnl  January  30 968.  6 

Difference   9.4 

Percent  difference. .97 

Coniumolion    (personal   consump- 
tion espenditures): 

Overwlthholding _  880.1 

Control  January  30 874.  5 

Diflereoce 5.6 

Percent  difference .64 

Total  Federal  lax  receipts: 

Overwlthholding 280.2 

Control  January  30 286.0 

Difference —5.8 

Percent  difference —2.03 

Federal  personal  taxes: 

Overwlthholding 118. 1 

Control  January  30 125.3 

Difference —7.2 

Percent  difference —5.72 

Federal  corporate  profits  taxes: 

Overwlthholding 48.0 

Control  January  30 47.0 

Difference 1.0 

Percent  difference 2.05 


1,533.6 
1.532.1 
1.6 
.10 

882.9 
881.6 
1.3 
.14 

1.737 
1.737 
-.001 
-.04 

5.6 

5.7 

-.1 

-1.77 

1,241.0 
1,240.5 
0.6 
.05 


1,056.0 

1.052.7 

3.3 

.31 


957.6 

955.4 

2.2 

.23 

313.8 
316.5 
-2.6 
-0.83 

133.2 
136.1 
-2.9 
-2.13 

52.2 
52.1 
.2 
.35 


S.  $111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda 
of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at 
source)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 
be:"  In  each  of  the  tables  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  amount 
of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  is  92  percent 
of:". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  exempt  cer- 
tain food  programs  from  the  Imposition 
of  the  sales  tax.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  d  Colvunbla. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  meals 
on  wheels  program  is  a  nonprofit  service 
provided  by  volunteer  groups  in  many 
communities  across  the  country.  Pro- 
gram volunteers,  generally  organized  by 
churches,  temples,  and  social  and  civic 
organizations,  deliver  thousands  of  low- 
cost,  nutritious  meaJs  to  homebound  el- 
derly, convalescent,  and  handicapped 
Americans  who  are  unable  to  prepare 
their  own  food.  This  service  provides  not 
only  good  nutrition  to  thousands  of  shut- 
ins,  but  human  companionship  as  well. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Greater  Wsishlngton 
Meals  on  Wheels  Confederation.  In  the 
course  of  my  involvement  with  the  local 
groups,  an  Inequitable  situation  has 
come  to  my  attention.  Under  existing  law 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  program, 
Parishes  United  for  Meals  on  Wheels, 
operated  by  five  CathoUc  parishes,  must 
pay  a  2-percent  retail  food  sales  tax  not 
paid  by  any  of  the  other  meals  on  wheels 
programs  in  the  area  for  meals  delivered 
to  recipients  living  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  only  one  program  is  so 
taxed  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
District,  only  the  Parishes  United  pro- 
gram provides  meals  not  prepared  in  a 
church  kitchen.  This  one  group  pur- 
chases the  meals  it  delivers  from  a  hospi- 
tal kitchen  and  is  consequently  ineligible 
for  the  food  sales  tax  exemption  enjoyed 
by  the  18  other  meals  on  wheels  groups 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  pro- 
viding this  additionaJ  exemption  is  small. 
Yet  because  of  the  existing  tax  law,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  customers  of  the  Par- 
ishes United  Meals  on  Wheels  must  pay 
sUghtly  more  for  each  meal  than  do  cus- 
tomers who  receive  the  same  meal  but 
live  in  Maryland. 

In  my  view,  all  meals  on  wheels  pro- 
grams should  be  treated  equally,  and  tax 
exemptions  should  be  available  to  all 
groups.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day to  provide  for  that  equal  treatment 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 128  of  the  District  of  Columbia  SalM 
Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2605)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(s)  Sales  of  food  or  beverages  to  any  per- 
son for  use  In  the  operation,  by  a  nonprofit 
private  voluntary  organization,  of  a  non- 
profit food  service  program  and  sales  of  such 
food  or  beverages  by  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  such  program." 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3113.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  aid  in  eliminating  the 
burdens  on  Interstate  commerce  which 
result  from  the  lack  of  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  highway  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  systems  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  through  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  transportation  facilities. 
Referred  to  the  Commltteee  on  Com- 
merce. 

GEKEHAL    TRANSPORTATION    TRUST    FUND 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  participated  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 
Yesterday's  hearing  in  New  York  City 
suid  those  to  follow  will  prove  of  critical 
importance  in  shaping  future  Federal 
policies  toward  transportation  in  gen- 
eral, and  urban  transportation  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  "urban  transportation  problem," 
as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  is  bound  up 
in  a  complex  web  of  urban  problems  that 
are  in  substantial  part  attributable  to 
the  relentless  trend  toward  urban  dis- 
persal and  the  outmlgratlon  of  popula- 
tion and  job  opportunities.  The  decline 
of  central  cities  and  the  phenomenal  ex- 
plosion of  suburbia  and  beyond  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  metropolitan 
areas  irrespective  of  the  availability  of 
mass  transportation  facilities  of  the  kind 
we  have  in  New  Yoi^  City.  The  growth 
of  the  suburbs  has  in  no  way  diminished 
the  need  for  a  high  quality  transit  net- 
work, but  it  has  modified  the  pattern  of 
transportation  demand. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors, 
our  once  viable  urban  transit  facilities 
are  today  plagued  with  problems  of  ex- 
pense, delay,  congestion,  and  pollution. 
These  reflect  Increased  specialization  of 
urban  transit  to  serve  peak  period  com- 
muters, that,  when  combined  with  a  se- 
rious overall  decline  In  transit  use,  are 
now  the  hallmarks  of  the  urban  trans- 
portation problem. 

Our  purpose  in  New  York  City  yes- 
terday, and  in  the  future  hearings.  Is  to 
learn  how  Federal  transportation  pol- 
icies and  programs  can  be  structured  so 
as  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  in- 
stead of  contributing  to.  this  ever  more 
urgent  problem.  I  say  this  because  it  Is 
becoming  ever  more  obvious  that  Federal 
decades.  Federal  policy  has  concentrated 
the  effect  of  exacerbating  the  urban 
transportation  problem.  For  nearly  two 
decades,  Federal  poUcy  has  concentrated 
on  building  roads,  and  especially  on  the 
enormous  and  extraordinarily  success- 
ful Interstate  Highway  System— If  we 
measure  success  only  In  terms  of  miles 
of  highway  built— that  has  dominated 
Federal  transportation  efforts  and  ab- 
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sorbed  75  percent  of  Federal  highway 
dollars. 

Although  we  now  have  superb  Inter- 
state highways,  the  concentration  on  the 
Interstate  System  has  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  State  planners  to  think  almost 
exclusively  in  terms  of  highways  and  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  a  more  flexible  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  needs  of  metro- 
politan areas ;  one  that  would  encompass 
the  use  of  rail  and  buses  as  well  as 
trucks  and  private  automobiles. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  overdue  for  us  to 
adopt  a  broader  view  of  our  transporta- 
tion needs.  We  must  outgrow  the  habit 
of  thinking  in  terms  of  highway  versus 
mass  transit,  realizing  that  each  form 
of  transportation  plays  its  own  vital  role 
in  an  integrated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  moving  people  and  goods  In  and 
out  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  can. 
in  part,  achieve  this  goal  by  Increasing 
the  flexibihty  of  Federal  programs.  As  I 
see  it,  the  Federal  objective  ought  to  be 
to  enable  State  and  local  authorities  to 
use  available  funds  for  the  most  efficient 
solutions  to  their  local  transportation 
problems,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
used  for  highway  construction,  main- 
tenance, traffic  engineering,  bus  acquisi- 
tion, special  express  lanes  or  the  im- 
provement of  mass  transit. 

To  this  end  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
bill  that  would,  in  effect,  transform  the 
highway  trust  fund  into  a  general  pur- 
pose transportation  trust  fund  and  ex- 
tend its  life  to  1985.  Expenditures  from 
the  transportation  trust  fund  would  be 
made  in  accordance  with  comprehen- 
sive State  plans,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  which  must  dem- 
onstrate coordination  with  local  develop- 
ment and  transportation  planning.  My 
bill  tentatively  proposes  an  allocation 
formula  to  States  based  on  population, 
and  a  basic  matching  share  of  75  per- 
cent for  all  forms  of  transportation. 
While  I  am  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular level  of  Federal  contribution,  I 
do  believe  it  is  important  that  the  level 
be  uniform  irrespective  of  use  so  as  to 
avoid  causing  distortions  In  State  and 
local  planning. 

Given  our  heightened  envlrormiental 
concerns,  the  imperatives  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  our  new  realizations  of  the 
need  for  balance  In  our  approach  to 
transportation,  I  believe  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  a  rethinking  of  Federal  transporta- 
tion policy.  Especially  as  the  Interstate 
System,  for  which  the  highway  trust  fimd 
was  established,  is  nearly  completed.  I 
am  aware,  having  been  involved  in  the 
writing  of  Federal-aid  highway  legisla- 
tion for  2  years  in  a  row,  that  other  and 
newer  highway  construction  programs 
will  be  proposed  that  could  claim  all  the 
revenues  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  collect  for  transportation  purposes 
for  many  years.  Congress  should  re- 
nounce this  narrow  view  of  Federal 
transportation  assistance,  and  instead 
encourage  cooperation  and  selection  of 
the  best  mixture  of  options  by  the  af- 
fected State  and  local  governments. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  a  general  transportation  trust 
fund  Is  ultimately  the  best  means  to  ef- 
fect the  policy  of  flexibility  and  local  de- 


termination. I  find  the  now-dormant 
concept  of  transportation  revenue  shar- 
ing more  appealing  In  the  long  run.  At 
the  same  time,  I  understand  the  need  for 
a  period  of  transition  from  a  structure 
of  myriad  Federal  categorical  programs 
to  a  no-strings-attached  return  of  trans- 
portation fimds  to  the  States  and  loceil- 
itles.  It  Is  my  hope  that  a  general  trans- 
portation trust  fund  will  become  a  bridge 
between  a  rigid  collection  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  a  flexible  policy  of  assistance 
to  State  and  local  communities  who  know 
best  what  their  problems  are  and  how 
they  must  be  resolved. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mtjskie)  : 
S.  3114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabiUzation  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
economic  stabilization  controls,  increased 
production  of  commodities  and  produc- 
tive capacity  in  short  supply,  voluntary 
price  and  wage  restraint,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  with  Senator 
MusKiE  to  provide  for  an  orderly  end  to 
wage  and  price  controls. 

It  would  require  the  administration  to 
bring  about  decontrol  in  an  orderly 
fashion  by  securing  commitments  to  in- 
crease production  of  commodities  which 
are  in  short  supply,  expand  deficient  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  exercise  wage  and 
price  restraint.  An  additional  year  for  the 
transition  would  be  available,  and  to  help 
secure  and  enforce  such  commitments, 
present  economic  stabilization  authority 
would  be  retained. 

Uix.  President,  a  return  to  a  free  and 
decontrolled  economy  is  of  the  highest 
priority.  Our  bill  would  permit  the  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  without  an  explo- 
sive new  surge  of  inflation.  It  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  end  to  scarcity  and 
a  retvim  to  healthy  economic  growth. 
Most  important,  it  would  help  insure  that 
once  controls  are  ended,  they  will  be 
ended  for  good. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  in  recti- 
fying the  economic  mismanagement  of 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years.  Having 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  economic 
chaos,  the  administration  now  proposes 
to  abandon  the  fight  against  Inflation 
despite  pervasive  shortages,  spiraling 
prices,  Inadequate  plant  and  equipment, 
and  an  impending  recession.  In  the  words 
of  one  highly  respected  economist,  such 
a  course  would  be  "grossly  irresponsible." 
Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
inflation  the  country  has  experienced 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  1973 
alone,  consumer  prices  rose  by  more  than 
9  percent.  Food  prices  rose  by  20  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  rose  by  more  than  18 
percent.  Real  earnings,  meanwhile,  fell 
by  4  percent  in  the  year  ending  with  Jan- 
naxy  1974. 

Industrial  production  at  the  end  of 
1973  fell  by  almost  4  percent,  and  unem- 
ployment in  January  rose  to  5.2  percent, 
the  biggest  monthly  Increase  since 
January  1970. 

The  worst  Is  probably  ahead.  In  Janu- 
ary, consumer  prices  shot  up  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  12  percent.  Wholesale  prices 


rose  at  an  armual  rate  of  42  percent. 
Wholesale  price  increases  eventually  will 
filter  through  to  the  retail  level. 

Shortages  are  becoming  pervasive. 
Wheat  stocks  are  at  their  lowest  levels 
since  1948.  Fertilizer  is  unavailable  in 
many  parts  of  the  farm  belt  at  any  price. 
Ferrous  scrap  shortages  have  impeded 
iron  and  steel  output,  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  reinforcing  steel  bars  is  hinder- 
ing construction  of  buildings  and  roads. 
Meanwhile,  capacity  utilization  in  many 
sectors  is  stretched  to  the  limit. 

In  these  circumstances,  precipitous 
abandonment  of  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  would  be  foolhardy.  Wage 
and  price  controls  are  no  long-run  solu- 
tion, but  once  they  have  been  established, 
there  is  no  easy  way  out. 

Hasty  decontrol  can  produce  serious 
consequences.  With  no  commitments  on 
either  supply  or  price  or  no  means  of 
enforcing  such  commitments,  decontrol 
will  simply  bring  on  another  round  of  in- 
flation, this  one  more  severe  than  the 
last.  And  that  round  will  be  followed  In 
short  order  by  still  another  round  of 
controls. 

Without  orderly  decontrol,  industry 
will  raise  prices  all  at  once  in  an  attempt 
to  compensate  for  previously  suppressed 
prices  and  test  the  marketplace.  More- 
over, knowing  that  decontrol  is  coming, 
industry  will  be  tempted  to  withhold 
products  from  the  marketplace  until  that 
day  arrives.  Labor  will  seek  to  regain  lost 
ground,  restore  eroded  purchasing  power, 
and  seek  to  protect  itself  against  future 
price  increases.  The  result  will  be  a  wage 
and  price  bulge  of  seriou.«  proportions 
which  will  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  still 
further,  produce  additional  disruptions 
and  dislocation,  and  inflict  additional 
harm  on  labor,  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  all  others  who  cannot  keep  pace.  If 
that  happens,  the  pressure  to  reinstitute 
controls  will  be  irresistible. 

The  on-again  off-again  controls  of 
the  Nixon  administration  have  already 
caused  hardship  for  workers,  uncertainty 
for  business,  shortages,  and  severe  dis- 
location in  many  industries.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  decontrol  for  good — as  it 
should — it  must  decontrol  carefully  and 
in  an  orderly  maimer — and  not  simply 
give  up  the  fight.  It  must  do  so  in  a  wav 
that  insures  that  controls  will  not  have 
to  be  imposed  again. 

The  bill  which  we  are  totroducing  to- 
day would  help  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. Commitments  to  price  and  wage 
stabihty  and  increased  output  and  indus- 
trial capacity  where  there  are  shortages 
would  significantly  mitigate  the  Infia- 
tionary  pressures  which  could  otherwise 
be  overwhelming  when  controls  are  re- 
moved. Retention  of  the  underlying 
stabilization  authority  for  the  transition- 
al period  would  make  such  commitments 
meaningful  and  enforceable.  To  permit 
the  careful  economic  analysis  required 
for  the  identification  of  present  and  fu- 
ture shortages  and  potential  inflationary 
trends,  the  bill  gives  the  President  au- 
thority to  gather  the  necessary  data. 

In  many  circumstances,  no  commit- 
ments may  be  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
in  a  given  Industry,  Industrial  production 
and  capacity  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  de- 
mand. It  may  also  be  that  any  price  or 
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wage  increases  which  are  expected  to  fol- 
low upon  decontrol  or  the  grant  of  other 
relief  will  not  have  serious  inflationary 
consequences  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  also  possible  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  a  commitment  might  be  in- 
effective io  secure  expanded  output  or 
increased  capacity.  Such  might  be  the 
case,  for  example,  where,  because  of  se- 
rious market  imcertainties  and  substan- 
tial lags  from  the  time  of  an  investment 
decision  to  the  time  new  output  material- 
izes, an  Industry  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  promise  increased  output 
of  a  given  product. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  grants  the  Presi- 
dent broad  discretion  in  determining 
what  action  to  pursue.  Commitments  are 
requested  only  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable"  and  not  when  they  are  "un- 
necessary," wou'd  be  "ineffective,"  or  are 
"otherwise  Impracticable." 

To  prevent  abuse  of  this  broad  au- 
thority, t±ie  President  is  required  to 
justify  in  writing  any  decision  to  decon- 
trol or  grant  price  or  wage  increases 
without  securing  commitments  on  supply 
and  price  and  wage  restraint.  This  way 
he  will  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  de- 
control as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  the 
Congress  and  the  public  will  be  able  to 
monitor  how  effectively  the  P»resident  is 
acting  to  insure  that  decontrol  does  not 
simply  produce  more  inflation. 

One  of  the  key  features  of  the  bill  is 
the  opportimity  it  provides,  through  an 
existing  program  and  an  established  in- 
stitution, to  deal  with  present  shortages 
and  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition 
to  complete  decc«itrol.  The  need  for 
assurances  that  price  relief  or  decontrol 
does  not  result  in  merely  higher  prices 
without  expansion  of  supply  has  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  Price  relief  or  decontrol  to  date 
In  many  instances  has  been  conditioned 
on  supply  and  price  restraint  commit- 
ments. For  example,  the  Council  ex- 
empted cement  from  controls  only  after 
the  industry  tigreed  to  expand  capacity. 
Similarly,  certain  nonferrous  metals 
were  exempted  only  after  producers 
agreed  to  improve  domestic  capacity  and 
increase  utilization  of  existing  plant. 

The  bill  adopts  and  refines  that  com- 
mitment technique  and  makes  it  more 
flexible;  first,  by  mandating — not  Just 
permitting — its  use;  second,  by  requiring 
its  use  where  partial  relief  or  complete 
decontrol  is  involved;  third,  by  permit- 
ting a  phasing  out  of  controls  on  a  sec- 
tor-by-sector basis  as  circumstances 
warrant  instead  of  requiring  a  complete 
phaseout  by  April  30  of  this  year; 
fourth,  by  extending  the  basic  stabiliza- 
tion authority  for  another  year,  it  pro- 
•vides  an  incentive  to  Industry  and  labor 
to  commit  themselves,  to  improved  per- 
formance, and  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  enforce  such  commitments; 
and  fifth,  it  gives  the  executive  branch 
the  power  to  tailor  its  efforts  to  varying 
circumstances  as  they  arise. 

In  recognition  of  the  extra  bmxlen 
which  labor  has  borne  since  the  institu- 
tion of  economic  controls,  the  President 
is  required,  in  determining  permissible 
wage  Increases,  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  need  for  real  earnings  to  keep  pace 
with  Increases  In  prices  and  productivity. 

This  bill  differs  from  the  administra- 


tion's bill  in  several  significant  respects. 
First,  under  the  administration's  bUl, 
with  certain  limited  exceptions,  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  would  be 
abandoned  as  of  April  30.  Under  our  bill, 
the  power  to  stabilize  the  economy  would 
be   continued   for   another  year. 

Second,  under  the  administration's 
bill,  commitments  to  secure  greater  out- 
put and  thereby  alleviate  shortages  as 
well  as  secure  voluntary  wage  and  price 
restraint  would  be  unattainable  after 
April  30.  Indeed,  as  a  practical  matter, 
they  are  now  unattainable  since  no  sec- 
tor of  the  enonomy  is  likely  to  agree  to 
anything  of  significance  today  if  it  need 
merely  wait  2  months  to  be  free  of 
constraints  altogether.  Under  our  bUl, 
there  will  be  a  strong  incentive  for  parties 
seeking  decontrol  to  reach  agreement 
since  the  alternative  might  be  to  remain 
under  control  for  another  year. 

Third,  under  the  administration's  bill, 
decontrol  would  come  suddenly  with  no 
time  for  the  economy  to  adjust.  Under 
our  bill,  an  additional  year  will  be  avail- 
able to  phase  out  controls. 

Fourth,  under  the  administration's 
bill,  when  May  1  arrives,  the  full  effect 
of  existing  shortages  and  inadequate  ca- 
pacity will  be  inflicted  on  the  economy. 
Under  our  bill,  provision  will  be  made 
for  alleviating  shortages  and  expanding 
capacity  so  that  decontrol  will  not  merelj' 
produce  Increased  prices. 

Fifth,  under  the  administration's  bill, 
enforcement  of  commitments  will  require 
the  laborious  and  uncertain  process  of 
court  action.  Because  of  the  imprectee 
nature  of  many  commitments  which 
have  already  been  obtained,  enforcement 
through  the  courts  may  be  difllcult.  Un- 
der our  bill,  enforcement  can  be  effected 
Immediately  through  the  reimposition  of 
economic  stabilization  controls. 

Sixth,  under  the  administration's  bill, 
labor  Is  singled  out  for  discriminatory 
treatment.  The  President  would  be  given 
certain  powers  to  set  aside  wage  in- 
creases after  April  30.  In  light  of  the  de- 
cline in  real  earnings  during  1973  and  the 
failure  of  wage  increases  to  keep  pace 
with  price  increases  during  the  period  of 
controls,  singling  out  labor  for  such 
treatment  is  grossly  Inequitable.  Under 
our  bill,  the  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent consider  the  need  for  real  earnings 
to  keep  pace  with  prices  and  produc- 
tivity when  he  determines  the  wage  in- 
creases to  be  permitted  under  decontrol 
commitments  would  prevent  the  impo- 
sition of  imfair  burdens  on  labor. 

Some  argue  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  responsible  for  present  short- 
ages, that  they  have  been  ineffective  to 
stem  infiation  and  that  they,  therefore, 
should  be  abolished  immediately.  That 
argument  is  only  partly  true. 

In  the  first  place,  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  economic  stabilization 
program  to  stem  price  increases  today  Is 
attributable  not  so  much  to  controls  per 
se  but  to  the  administration's  failure  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  strict  controls  of  phases  I  and  n.  In 
fact,  the  Administration  abandoned  the 
program  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun. 

EKiring  the  freeze  of  phase  I.  price  in- 
creases were  reduced  significantly.  In 
the  year  just  prior  to  phase  I,  consumer 


prices  were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.4  percent.  During  the  freeze,  that  rise 
was  reduced  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.6  per- 
cent. During  phase  H,  when  certain  price 
Increases  were  permitted  but  controls 
remained  in  effect,  infiation  was  held  to 
an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent.  It  was  only 
with  the  abrupt  dismantling  of  controls 
at  the  end  of  phase  n  and  the  admin- 
istration's clearly  signaled  intent  during 
phase  IV  to  end  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
consumer  prices  took  off,  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.8  percent.  The  lesson  of 
this  experience  Is  that  regardless  of  how 
effective  controls  may  be,  once  they  have 
been  instituted  they  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  provision  for  an  orderly 
transition. 

Second,  shortages,  on  the  whole,  have 
not  been  caused  by  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. To  be  sure,  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  price  controls  caused  diver- 
sions of  commodities  to  export  markets 
or  discontinuation  of  less  profitable 
product  lines.  But  the  real  cause  of 
widespread  shortages  lies  in  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  in  worldwide  demand  In 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  and 
the  failure  of  U.S.  industry  in  the  sixtif.s 
to  build  the  capacity  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. 

The  simultaneous  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic activity  among  the  advanced  econ- 
omies in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties was  imprecedented.  In  the  past, 
growth  in  one  area  was  usually  offset 
by  decline  or  stagnation  in  others.  Wide- 
spread boom  caught  most  countries  to- 
tally unprepared.  The  result  was  a  global 
scramble  of  unprecedented  proportions 
for  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
As  both  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Majiagers  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  Economists  are  re- 
ported to  agree,  It  was  this  imprece- 
dented high  demand  augmented  by  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  which  was  the 
primary  cause  of  shortages,  not  wages 
and  price  controls. 

U.S.  Industry  was  woefully  imprepared 
to  meet  this  unexpected  demand.  Invest- 
ment In  new  plant  and  equipment  during 
the  sixties — before  wage  and  price  con- 
trols were  Imposed — had  been  seriously 
deficient.  Investment  was  being  sacri- 
ficed to  consumption. 

The  evidence  Is  startling.  In  1960.  net 
investment  in  the  United  States  amount- 
ed to  only  7.2  percent  of  GNP.  By  com- 
parison, in  Japan,  it  amounted  to  20  per- 
cent, in  Germany,  15  percent,  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  Italy  and  Sweden,  over  12 
percent.  In  1965,  net  investment  in  the 
United  States  was  only  7.5  percent  of 
GNP;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was 
over  27  percent;  In  Japan,  18  percent:  in 
Germany,  15  percent;  and  in  Canada,  it 
came  to  13  percent. 

By  1970,  the  United  States  had  fallen 
even  further  behind.  Net  investment  fell 
to  just  over  6  percent  of  GNP,  but  it  rose 
to  over  20  percent  In  Japan,  15  percent  in 
France,  17  percent  In  the  Netherlands, 
and  12  percent  In  Italy. 

In  short,  long  before  controls  were  Im- 
posed, the  foundation  for  shortages  and 
rising  prices  was  there.  As  the  Director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  pointed 
out: 
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Tbereln  lies  the  main  cause  of  lack  of  ca- 
pacity today  rather  than  In  the  effects  of 
recent  controls. 

That  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  capital 
spending  boom  which  has  been  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  1973,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  In  that  year,  total  expenditures 
lor  new  plant  and  equipment  grew  to 
over  $100  billion,  a  larger  yearly  increase 
than  at  any  time  In  recent  history.  Pro- 
jections for  1974  call  for  a  record  $112 
billion  outlay.  Machine  tool  orders  In 
January  of  this  year  are  up  to  18  per- 
cent over  levels  a  year  ago.  Gross  fixed 
Investment,  after  bumping  along  at  less 
than  $150  billion  dollars  through  1971. 
jumped  almost  19  percent  in  1973  to  $194 
billion. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  willingness  to  in- 
crease potential  productive  capacity,  de- 
spite the  existence  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  so  long  as  the  economic  out- 
look is  healthy.  The  task  we  face  today 
is  to  make  that  outlook  healthy  as  we 
return  to  a  decontrolled  economy. 

To  do  that,  much  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  areas  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
But  a  first  step  is  to  forestall  another 
serious  bout  of  inflation  with  all  the 
hardships  and  uncertainties  that  would 
ensue.  The  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to 
make  sure  that  the  return  to  a  decon- 
trolled economy  is  orderly.  Increases  in 
supply  and  commitments  to  exercise  re- 
straint are  essential  prerequisites.  With- 
out them,  decontrol  will  mean  drastic  in- 
flation, hicreased  hardship,  greater  un- 
certainty, and  economic  failure. 

No  resolution  is  foolproof.  But  there 
is  no  easy  way  out.  We  cannot  wash  our 
hands  of  the  matter.  We  must  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities. 

The  proposal  we  have  offered  Is  real- 
istic and  fiexlble.  It  will  permit  us  to  re- 
turn to  an  imcontrolled  economy  In  a 
responsible  way.  Most  importantly,  it 
viH  insure  that  when  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  is  ended,  It  will  be 
ended  once  and  for  all. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  S.  821,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  juvenile  Justice  in 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  Furpo.ses. 

S.    872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  872,  to  facili- 
tate prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  X83S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1835,  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Life  Insurance  to  $20,000,  to  provide  full- 
time  coverage  thereunder  for  certain 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of 
such  insurance  to  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  2786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2786.  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  36  to  48 
months  the  maximum  period  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  which  an  eligible 
veteran  may  become  entitled  imder  such 
chapter,  and  to  extend  from  8  to  15 
years  the  period  within  which  an  eligible 
veteran  must  complete  his  program  of 
education  under  such  chapter  after  his 
discharge  from  mihtary  service. 

S.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  to  amend 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  in- 
clude a  definition  of  food  supplements, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2823 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY)  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2822,  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  open  lands  in  or  near 
urban  areas  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  scenic  land  and  forms  part 
of  an  estate  shall  be  valued,  for  estate 
tax  purposes,  at  its  value  as  farmland, 
woodland,  or  open  scenic  land — rather 
than  at  its  fair  market  value — if  It  con- 
tinues to  be  used  as  such  for  at  least  5 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  estate 
tax  return  is  filed. 

S.    3881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2881,  to  amend  section  1951,  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3,  1946. 

S.   2906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss;  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2906.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  utiUze  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  as 
under  present  law  or  to  claim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  exemp- 
tion. 

S.    2992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2992,  the 
Modem  Congress  Act  of  1974. 


S.    3006 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3006, 
the  fiscal  note  bill. 

S.    3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abocrezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3043,  the  Federal  Citiziens  Appeal  Act 
of  1974. 

8.   3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
30G7,  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    3072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNj ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3072,  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  relating 
to  payment  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses. 

S.    3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3079,  to  rein- 
state November  11  as  National  Veterans 
Day. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91,  to  codify  and  em- 
phasize existing  rules  and  customs  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  *Mr.  Abourezk"» 
was  added  as  a  consnonsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
Industry. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNDSIENT  NO.  996 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
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the  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  disap- 
prove pay  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress. 
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PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDkCEMT  NO.  997 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  98« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartiett^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr' 
William  L.  Scott)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  964.  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S  2747) 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  cover- 
age of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No  985 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  s" 
2747.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    988   AND   987 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Hollings)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendments  Nos.  986  and  977  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  2747,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chttrch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No 
991,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chttrch  to  the  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  293)  to  disapprove  pay 
recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS   ON   SMALL 
BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
snaaJl  business  authorization  proposal 

The  hearings  wiU  be  held  at  10  a.m . 
March  13  and  14,  room  5302,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  those  persons 
Interested  in  testifying  should  contact 
Miss  Carolyn  Jordan  of  the  committee 
staff  at  225-7391. 


erals,  Materials  and  Fuels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  March  27  and 
29  on  pending  legislation  to  revise  the 
laws  governing  mineral  development  on 
Federal  lands.  The  principal  bills  before 
the  subcommittees  are  S.  1040,  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1973.  proposed  by 
the  admlmstration:  my  proposal,  S.  3085 
^'^^,'^^^T^^rock  Minerals  Development  Act 
of  1974,  and  S.  3086,  the  Mineral  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  proposed  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  Two  biUs 
which  would  revise  the  revenue  sharing 
provision  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920— S.  3009  and  3.  3010— will  also  be 
considered.  We  want  the  witnesses  to 
testify  on  all  these  bills. 

We  particularly  urge  the  witnesses  to 
address  first,  the  anticipated  impact  of 
S.  1040  on  the  Federal  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram, which  the  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently reviewing,  and  second,  the  antici- 
pated impact  of  S.  1040  and  S.  3085  on 
hardrock  mineral  development 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  at  these 
hearings  should  caU  Mike  Harvey  of  the 
committee  staff  at  226-1076.  The  hearing 
^•ill  begin  at  10  in  room  3110.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  on  March  27  and 
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room  3302  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build 
tng.  "" 


HEARIN(^     ON     NOMINATION     op 
ROYSTON    HUGHES,     OF    MARY- 
LAND. TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECReI 
TARY  OF  INTERIOR  °^^«£- 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    COM- 
MODITY RESERVES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  uill  be  held 
on  Commodity  Reserves  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production 
Marketing  and  StabiUzation  of  Prices  on 
March  21  and  22.  1974.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Rus- 
sell Building. 

There  are  two  bills  presently  before  the 
subcommittee.  S.  2005.  and  amendment 
No.  963  thereto,  and  S.  2831.  Commodi- 
ties affected  are  wheat,  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and 
cotton. 

The  hearings  will  not,  however,  be 
limited  to  the  provisions  of  these  bills 
Rather,  the  subcommittee  hopes  that 
witnesses  will  address  not  only  the  broad 
philosophy  of  resen-es  as  such,  but  also 
the  question  of  world  as  opposed  to  do- 
mestic reserves  and  such  specific  factors 
as  desirable  reserve  quantity  levels  re- 
lease price  levels,  management  and  con- 
trol of  reserves,  cost,  effect  on  farm 
prices,  availability  under  continued  de- 
mand stress  and  all  other  factors  relating 
to  the  broad  topic  of  such  reserves. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  please  notify 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 

MINING  AND  LEASING  LAWS 

Air  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  inform  Senators  and  all  interested 

persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Mln- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  ENERGY 
REORGANIZATION  BILLS,   S.   2135 
AND  S.  2744 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
bubcommittee  on  Reorganization  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions WiU  hold  hearings  on  March  12  and 
March  13  on  S.  2135  and  S.  2744  pro- 
posed energy  reorganization  legislation 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:15  am  In 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  top 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter 
ested  persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled open  hearings  for  March  11  on  tho 
nomination  by  President  Nixon  of  Rov 
ston  Hughes  of  Maryland  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

,V}^}^^^^^^  "^^  ^  held  In  rxwm  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  and 
will  begin  at  1 1 :  00  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
so  advise  the  staff  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

^r-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  a  biographical  sketch  on  Mr 
Hughes  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi^ 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows- 

Biographical  Sketch  ow  Mr.  Hughxs 

Pr^r*°»'' XT?  ^"^^^^  ^^«  nominated  bv 
President  Nixon  on  March  1.  1974  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pro! 
gram  Development  and  Budget 

^L^,\     i^-   ^'■-    Hughes   attended   public 

Pml^  T""  ^^^  ^""^^"^  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy   n  Annapolis.  Maryland,  with  a  B  S  de- 

flt?  n  w'^.ri'^'^'^  '""^  American  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  D.O.,  with  an  MA  de- 
gree  in  International  relations  in  1967"  ' 
f.  Tn^r.""^  ^^'""^  ""^y  ^tb  the  U.S.  Navy 
on^o  ?^^^^^'  ^"'■'^g  'h"=b  t""e  he  served 
on  destroyei^  and  cruisers,  and  was  an  in- 

rl^fr  ^V^^  ^-^^  N*'*'  Academy  ?n  the 
^.nt^^'',*  *"'  ^"^e^^^-  History  and  Govern- 
ment. He  also  served  with  the  Navy  as  a  pro- 
tocol  officer  In  Vietnam 

From  March  1969  to  January  1971  Mr. 
Hughes  was  legislative  assistant  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.B.  Morton  when  Mr. 
Morton  was  the  Congresman  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland 

=,cf'°?/^1"*'^  ^^''^'  ^*  *»as  served  as  As- 
fn  .^">,  V^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
In  other  key  posts  In  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. For  a  period  of  six  months  he  dl- 
rected  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  admin- 
istermg  a  $100  million  program  for  Micro- 
nesia Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
He  also  directed  the  Department's  Office  of 
Congressional  Affairs  for  11  months.  As  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  he  has  exercised  gen- 
eral management  authority  for  the  Secretary 
!?/Jl^if*''  °'  administrative,  program,  and 
information  areas,  and  supervised  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department's  eight  regional  of- 
fices which  coordinate  the  Department's  pro- 
gram activities.  ^ 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program  De- 
velopment. Mr.  Hughes  wui  be  responsible 
ror  budget  planning  and  development  policy 
and  program  analysis,  and  the  review  of  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  Department  projects 
and  programs.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Laurence  E. 
Lynn  Jr.  who  left  the  Department  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1974.  to  Join  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution In  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  married  to  the  former  Joan 
Rosswork  of  AnnapoUs,  Maryland.  They  have 
three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  reside 
at  91  Tarragon  Lane.  Edgewater,  Maryland. 
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HEARINGS  TO  RESUME  ON  CON- 
GRESS AND  MASS  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  resumption  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  on 
the  subject  of  Congress  and  Mass  Com- 
munications. The  third  day  of  hearings 
is  scheduled  to  open  Thursday,  7  March, 
in  room  2359  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

As  we  watch  the  American  public's 
opinion  of  Congress  slip  to  a  level  of  con- 
fidence commensurate  with  that  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  it  be- 
comes clearer  that  the  American  public 
must  be  educated  and  Informed  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  people's  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, of  which  recent  polls  have 
indicated  they  know  so  little. 

The  first  phase  of  the  hearings,  among 
other  disclosures,  made  it  clear  the  major 
television  networks  and  public  broad- 
casting systems  are  eager  to  expand  their 
coverage  of  our  activities — from  commit- 
tee sessions  to  floor  debates — and  are 
willing  to  discover  whether  the  viewing 
audiences  in  fact  do  wish  to  become 
better  informed  as  to  how  Congress  f imc- 
tlons  as  an  Institution. 

A  basic  operating  assumption  of  the 
Joint  Committee  in  these  hearings  Is  that 
since  the  public  holds  the  mass  media  in 
such  relatively  liigh  confidence  and  that 
the  substantial  majority  of  Americans 
Inform  themselves  on  current  events 
through  the  broadcast  media,  then  Con- 
gress might  do  well  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  increased  cooperation  with  the 
media,  to  ensure  that,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  congressional  operations  are 
open  to  their  coverage. 

In  addition  to  receiving  testimony 
from  the  presidents  of  two  commercial 
networks  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  Joint  Committee  In  the 
opening  days  of  the  hearings  also  heard 
from  the  Washington  bureau  chiefs  of 
the  major  networks. 

Four  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shared  their  views  on  this 
subject  with  the  committee  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  hearings.  Most  of  the  dis- 
cussion regarded  how  to  make  Congress 
more  accessible  to  the  broadcast  media — 
not  whether  to  do  so. 

On  Thursday  we  expect  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  from  public  broadcasting  execu- 
tives and  from  Mr.  Julian  Goodman, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co. 

We  will  also  have  a  chance  to  view  on 
television  monitors  public  television  cov- 
erage of  the  State  legislatures  of  Florida 
and  Connecticut,  where  direct  broad- 
casting of  legislative  proceedings  is  now 
beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

On  March  12  the  joint  committee  will 
meet  with  the  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees of  correspondents  and  photographers 
assigned  to  cover  Congress.  There  also 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  by  media  critics 
and  analysts  on  the  subject  of  how  re- 
porting of  Congress  can  be  improved. 


Two  final  days  of  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  April  9  said  10  so  that  we 
may  receive  testimony  from  other  media 
spokesmen  who  have  asked  to  be  heard, 
members  of  the  press  and  academic  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. 

In  proceeding  with  these  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  it  remains  the  committee's 
intent  to  probe  the  possibility  of  expand- 
ing the  access  of  the  mass  media  to  con- 
gressional activities,  of  improving  the 
coverage  of  Congress  as  an  institution 
and  of  improving  the  services  and  facil- 
ities now  available  to  members  of  the 
press. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  their 
representatives  to  attend  the  final  4  days 
of  these  hearings  as  we  progress  with  this 
vital  line  of  inquiry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  list  of  witnesses  who 
will  testify  before  the  joint  committee 
during  hearings  this  month  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tentative  Wttness  List — REStrMpnoN  of 
Hearings  on  Congeess  and  Mass  Com- 
munications, the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional    Operations 

thursday,  march  7 
10:00  AM. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Julian  Goodman,  President,  National 
BroadcEistlng  Company. 

Hartford  Gunn,  President,  Public  Broad- 
casting Service. 

Jim  Karayn,  President,  National  Public 
Affairs  Center  for  Television. 

Lee  Frlschknecht,  President,  National  Pub- 
lic Radio. 

Matthew  Coffey,  President,  Association  of 
Public  Radio  Stations. 

William  Glorda,  Manager,  KUT-FM,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

2:00  PJH. 

Panel:  "Television  Coverage  of  State  Leg- 
islatxires." 

Connecticut  general  assembly 
Lewis  B.  Rome,  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
David  B.  Ogle,  Executive  Director,  Joint 
Committee  on  Legislative  Management. 
Connecticut  Public  Television  {CPTV) 
Paul  Taff,  President. 

Florida  State  legislature 

Representative  WUUam  Blrchfleld,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Florida  public  television 

Fred  Rebman,  President,  WJCT-TV,  Jack- 
sonvUle. 

TUESDr:,   MARCH    12 

10.00  AM. 

Panel:  "How  Can  Reporting  of  Congress 
Be  Improved?" 

Robert  Blanchard,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Commiinlcatlons,  American  Uni- 
versity. 

NeU  MacNeU,  Correspondent,  Time  Maga- 
zine. 

Ben  Bagdlklan,  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view. 

Testimony:  Congressional  News  Galleries. 

Gene  Bernhardt,  UPI,  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondents. 

BUI  Greenwood,  CBS  News,  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents  OaUery. 

Frank  Cancellare,  AP,  Press  and  Photogra- 
phers Gallery. 

NeU  MacNeU,  Time  Magazine,  Perlo<llcal 
OaUery. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  POSITION 
ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  administration's  declaration 
of  policy  on  wage  and  price  controls,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  February 
19,  1974.  I  present  it  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  wage  and  price  controls 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Dr.  John  T.  Dtjtjlop,  Director 

OF  the  Cost  of  Living  CotrNcn,  Before  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  this  morning 
to  present  the  Administration's  proposals  for 
the  future  of  economic  controls  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  to  answer  questions  on  those  pro- 
posals. As  you  know.  Secretary  Shultz  and 
I  presented  the  recommendations  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  StabUlzatlon  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Since  the  proposals  were  detailed  before 
that  Committee  at  that  time  and  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  them,  I  thought.  It 
might  be  appropriate  to  limit  myself  today 
to  some  general  Introductory  remarks  based 
on  questions  which  have  been  raised  since  our 
analysis  and  recommendations  of  February 
6,  1974. 

I 

The  Inflation  In  the  prices  of  primary  com- 
modities in  1973-74  has  been  world  wide,  un- 
expected and  beyond  the  range  of  prevloua 
experience.  Ferrous  scrap,  essential  to  various 
branches  of  steel  production,  sold  for  $30  to 
»40  a  ton  a  year  ago  and  today  sells  for  8115 
to  $130  a  ton.  The  cash  price  of  No.  1  Hard 
Red  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  last  Friday 
was  $6.11  a  bushel,  the  highest  price  recorded. 
Prior  to  1972.  the  highest  price  was  $2.97  in 
December  1947.  Cotton  prices  at  Memphis 
reached  92.75  cents  a  pound  last  September; 
they  are  stlU  In  the  70-75  cent  range  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  less  than  35  cents  In 
1972  and  the  years  of  the  preceding  decade. 
The  rise  In  world  crude  oU  prices  needs  no 
statistical  citation.  Thus,  the  full  range  of 
primary  commodities — feed  grains,  fibers, 
metals  and  energy — have  reflected  a  virulent 
price  Inflation  this  past  year. 

The  basic  explanation  for  these  unprece- 
dented price  surges  consists  of  a  number  of 
factors — the  simultaneous  boom  In  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  during  1973;  the 
rapid  rate  of  expansion  m  the  last  half  of 
1972  and  early  1973  here  and  abroad;  the  de- 
cline In  agricultural  output  In  several  coun- 
tries Including  the  7  percent  decline  In  the 
United  States;  the  oU  embargo;  and  the  dol- 
lar devaluations  which  further  raised  dollar 
prices  of  Imports  and  made  our  exports  more 
attractive.  This  past  year  this  country  has 
learned  as  never  before  how  closely  our  econ- 
omy Is  related  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  this  difficult  economic  setting,  wage  and 
price  controls  cannot  be  a  powerful  tool  to 
constrain  domestic  Inflation.  We  have  sought 
to  use  controls  during  this  period  to  con- 
tribute to  five  major  objectives  consonant 
with  economic  expansion  and  higher  employ- 
ment levels : 

( 1 )  To  allow  the  passthrough  of  the  costs  of 
Imports  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
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domestic  economy,  as  In  the  case  of  Imported 
oil.  and  to  allow  domestic  prices  to  be  high 
enough  so  that  a  serious  drain  of  additional 
exports  to  world  markets  would  not  create 
business  hardship  and  unemployment.  Moat 
Importantly,  at  the  same  time  we  have  sought 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  by  provld- 
tag  for  no  more  than  a  dollar -for-doUar  pass- 
through  of  Imported  costs  and  have  allowed 
prices  of  domestic  products  lUte  aluminum 
and  copper  to  rise  gradually  toward  world 
levels  only  when  necessary  to  preserve  supply 

(2)  To  constrain  price  Increases  at  finished 
goods  levels  from  the  large  cost  increases 
derived  from  the  primary  price  explosions 
Such  constraint  Is  achieved  through  the 
devices  of  prenotlflcatlon,  labor  productivity 
offsets,  strict  accounting  of  costs  actually 
Incurred  (not  anticipated  costs) .  and  In  some 
cases  further  postponement  or  denial  of 
price  Increases  otherwise  cost  justified  that 
are  found  to  be  unreasonably  Inconsistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  stabUlzatlon  program. 

(3)  To  constrain  the  impact  of  these  price 
increases  on  wages  by  programs  to  Improve 
collective  bargaining  and  to  moderate  wage 
Increases  while  recognizing  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  equitable  adjustments  in  Individual 
case.s. 

(4)  To  use  aU  available  means  to  modify 
government  and  private  poUcles  to  increase 
supply  and  productivity. 

(6)  To  pursue  the  policy  of  gradual  de- 
control on  a  sector-by-sector  basis. 

Any  dispassionate  observer  In  the  economic 
environment  of  1973  and  1974  with  these 
Urge  worldwide  primary  price  Increases,  will 
agree  that  wage  and  price  controls  can  have 
only  very  limited  Impact  to  restrain  Inflation 
and  that  there  are  rLsks  that  controls  will 
effect  substantial  economic  damage.  It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  in  this  difficult  and  com- 
plex economic  setting  the  Economic  Stablll- 
zatlon  Program  has  made  an  Incremental 
contribution  to  price  and  wage  restraint 
Nonetheless,  the  authority  for  mandatory 
controU  should,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sectors,  be  allowed  to  lapse  after  AprU  30, 
1974. 

n 
In  any  appraisal  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols  It  is  essential,  as  my  detailed  testimony 
sets  forth  on  p.  39,  to  avoid  two  extreme 
positions  that  are  often  advanced.  One  view 
Is  that  controls  can  do  no  good,  can  only  do 
harm,  can  make  no  contribution  to  the  re- 
straint of  Inflation,  and  that  controls  are 
an  entirely  unwarranted  interference  with 
the  "free  market."  The  other  view  is  that 
direct  controU  are  a  powerful  and  ready  tool 
m  the  flght  against  ir.flatlon  which  should 
be  a  permanent  and  continuing  part  of  the 
government  arsenal.  In  my  Judgment,  neU 
ther  view  Is  supportable  by  experience. 

Wage  and  price  controls  can  make  an  In- 
cremental contribution  to  price  stability  or 
may  cause  adverse  effects  on  production 
depending  on  the  profile  of  the  inflation  and 
the  way  in  which  controls  are  designed  and 
administered.  Moreover,  short-term  and 
longer-term  consequences  of  controls  should 
be  distinguished.  The  consequences  of  con- 
tro^.  ror  me,  are  a  pragmatic  and  quanti- 
tative matter.  For  the  past  year,  the  evidence 
and  conclusions  as  to  the  results  of  the 
controls  program  have  been  collected  and 
analyzed  and  are  presented  on  pp.  17-35  of 
the  detailed  tc.'-tlmonv. 
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deflation  by  quarters  for  1974.  generally  with 
decUning  price  Increases.  These  projections 
In  most  cases,  were  based  on  the  assumptions 
that  controls  win  lapee  on  April  30.  1974. 

The  economic  environment  of  1974  wUl 
require  In  many  Industries  and  within  many 
firms  very  considerable  readjustments  to  sub- 
stantlally  higher  energy  prices,  temporarily 
higher  and  in  some  Instances  permanently 
higher  raw  materials  and  feedstock  costs  and 
rapid  variations  In  demand  for  products  For 
example,  the  automobile  Industry  must  ad- 
Just  to  the  higher  demand  for  small  cars  and 
the  relative  drop  m  the  demand  for  large  cars- 
the  plastics  industry  faces  acute  readjust- 
ments with  permanently  higher  costs  of  feed- 
stock more  than  likely;  a  number  of  indus- 
tries face  adjustmente  toward  or  away  from 
low-end  products,  depending  on  demand  and 
capacity  conditions;  large  adjustments  In 
transportation  costs  require  major  reviews  In 
many  sectors;  long  term  capacity  decisions 
are  required  In  many  industries.  Interna- 
tional markets  also  involve  considerable  un- 
certainty aid  change. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  our  con- 
s.klered  Judgment  that  the  need  for  flexibility 
of  decision  making  in  Industry  in  the  period 
ahead  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  protect 
Jobs  and  efficiency,  and  overrules  the  Incre- 
mental contribution  that  widespread  controls 
might  make  to  price  stability  in  the  economic 
environment  expected  after  April  30.  1974 

^ftl'^'.v!'^^^-  "^^  ^^«  recommended  that! 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sectors,  the  au- 
thority to  Impose  controls  be  allowed  to 
lapse. 

Tlie  decontrol  process  has  not  been  abrupt 
or  prer-ipitous;  it  will  have  been  spread 
gradually  over  nine  and  one-half  months 
since  July  IJ.  1973.  The  testimony  on  page  12 
sets  forth  the  sectors  decontrolled.  Since  that 
compUatlon.  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
decontrolled  the  following  Actors  ste^? 
drum  reconditioning  firms,  marine  terminal 
prices,  rendering,  ferrous  and  ferro-allov 
scrap,  and  nonrubber  shoes.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  all  significant  sectors  we  have 
^,"1^?  .^i"*  '■^'^elved  commitments  in  the 
public  interest  as  to  future  prices,  capacity 
domestic  sales  or  Industrial  relations  proce- 
n^  fo^  ''°'^^  famuiar  with  the  experience 
of  1946  or  1952  can  contrast  our  current 
IZ^Vf^""  '^'  disorderly  retreat  from^on- 
trols  In  these  earlier  nerlods. 
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private  parties,  and  State  and  local  govern 
ments,  to  restrain  prices  and  costs  and  to  in' 
crease  productivity.  In  some  problem  areas' 
such  activities  involve  labor-management' 
government  advisory  committees.  Attention 
is  directed  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  be  amended 
to  exempt  such  tripartite  committees  fTestt 
mony  pages  61-63.) 

While  the  testimony  spells  out  the  Admin- 
Istratlon's  position  an  the  future  of  con 
trols  and  the  role  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun' 
cil  after  April  30.  It  may  be  helpful  to  try  t^ 
indicate  what  the  new  CouncU  Is  not  oro. 
posed  to  be.  It  is  not  a  planning  agency,  since 
Its  activities  are  Intended  to  be  focused  on 
Inflation;  nor  Is  It  proposed  as  another  Coun 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  or  as  another  media- 
tion  or  dispute  settlement  agency    On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  more  than  a  price  and  re- 
View  board  in  that  It  regards  supply  prob- 
lems.  and  government  actions  affecting  sun 
ply,  as  central  to  its  proposed  mandate   Ai^d 
it   Is  more  than   a  Cabinet   Committee  o"n 
Price  Stability,  such  at  established  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1968,  to  publish  studies  and 
arrange  conferences,  since  Its  main  preoc- 
cupatlon  is  Intended  to  be  government  sun- 
ply  actions  or  private  activities  designed  to 
constrain  short-term  or  long-term  Inflation 
in  problem  sectors  of  the  economy 

Apart  from  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  the 
recommendations  conBtltute,  In  my  view 
the  most  practical  and  effective  means  for 
fighting  Inflation  under  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  now  lie  ahead.  While  opinions 
may  differ  over  how  best  to  confront  the 
complex  problems  of  inflation,  no  one  should 
confuse  the  proposal  to  end  widespread  man- 
datory wage  and  price  controls  with  an 
abandonment  of  concern  over  infiatlon  The 
recommendations  constitute  our  Judgment 
as  to  the  most  effective  means  to  restrain  In- 
flation in  particular  8«:tors  in  the  circum- 
stances  Immediately  ahead. 


COLUMNIST'S  VIEWS  SUBSTAN- 
TIATE NEED  FOR  "MODERN  CON- 
GRESS" 


m 
The  first  half  of  the  year  1874  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  characterlaed  by  severe 
inflationary  pressures  from  the  same  funda- 
mental forces  that  characterized  1973  except 
that  there  la  generally  expected  to  develop 
less  pressure  on  capacity  as  the  year  developa 
save  in  certain  industries  where  long-ruj^ 
mipplies  continue  to  be  short  The  table  on 
page  A-150  of  the  testimony  shows  a  num- 
ber of  econometric  projections  of  the  GNP 


The  main  purpose  of  this  brief  hitro- 
ductlon  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  proposed 
conttaulng  Cost  of  Living  Councif  a^  de- 
scribed en  pages  57-58  of  the  testimony  The 
proposed  activitie^most  of  which  we'^  have 
^en  doing  this  past  year  to  a  limited  ex! 
ScV^ontro^*  '"'"^  »^-°<Jatory  wage  and 

h«L^H*  ^^'"^"ilt'-ation-s  recommendations  are 
?fr^?^H*^?'  fundamental  principles 
Int,  f  ^'^^'■^'  Government  must  have  a 
Of  Si'L^'^-''  ^^'P  '^^^^'^  ^"^  »^e  '•ate 
^L,  ,  «  ■  ^'■^'^  *P*"  ^rom  the  primary 
tools  Of  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcv  Since 
wage  and  price  controls  are  not  adjudged  to 
^nfl^^l   '''f""r   '"^trument   for   restrfSln? 

ieln  thJ"  '"'"  P"'"^  ^'''^-  tb"«  Should 
be  in  the  government  an  institutional  focus 
of  concern  and  activity  applied  to  particular 
sectors  to  restrain  inflation.  (2  The  wide' 
spread  impact  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  particular  sectors-su-h  as  m  agrfculTure 

nlflcInT."""  ""^  transportation-has  slg-' 
nlflcant  consequences  for  inflation  The  eov 
ernment  should  see  that  Its  activities  take 
into  account  the  inflationary  potential  of  it^ 
policies,  and  in  these  ttmel.  pubMc  pone les 
Should  involve  supply  stimulation  t^o  ion- 
strain  price  and  wage  inflation.  Illustrations 
Of  activities  of  this  nature  carried  on  during 
iS  ofTh  JT  fr  ^"'"'"^'••^ed  on  page  A-ief 
38  of  the  testimony.  We  Intend  to  erpand 

Z,^,r""Vr    "'  Th«  government  ca^anj 
Should  use  its  influence  and  leadership  with 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  3.  2992.  the  Modern 
Congress  Act.  About  the  same  time  I 
was  prlvUeged  to  testify  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
on  the  subject  of  Congress  and  the  mass 
media. 

A  central  thought  underlying  my  re- 
marks on  both  occasions  was  that  Con- 
gress must  act  quickly  and  decisively  to 
win  back  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public.  We  are  aU  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  opinion  polls  which  show  a  signif- 
icant decline  in  the  public's  estimate  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  reverse  this 
trend  with  window-dressing  or  public 
relations  gimmicks.  Substantive  action  is 
needed. 

The  Modern  Congress  Act  spells  out 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  Congress  to  get 
Its  house  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
action— including  establishment  of  a 
Citizens'  Committee  to  Study  Congress; 
commissioning  of  a  study  of  Senate  com- 
mittee jurisdiction;  creation  of  an  Office 
of  Congressional  CounBel;  strengthening 
the  powers  of  the  Comptroller  General; 
mandating  an  annual  "State  of  the 
Congress  Message"  by  the  leadership  of 
both  houses  of  Congress;  reform  of  con- 
gresslonal  fiscal  and  budgetary  practices; 
formation  of  Legislative  Review  Subcom- 
mittees in  each  standing  committee: 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Congressional 
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Communications;  requiring  that  com- 
mittee meetings  be  open  to  press  and 
public ;  undertaking  a  study  of  computer- 
ized scheduling  of  Senate  committee 
meetings;  and  creating  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security. 

Each  of  these  proposals.  Mr.  President, 
would  work  toward  making  Congress 
more  efQcient  and  eflfective,  and  thus 
more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  the  public. 
In  particular,  the  "State  of  the  Congress" 
message,  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Communications  and  the  open-meeting 
requirement  would  work  toward  giving 
the  public  more  complete  information 
upon  which  to  judge  Congress  and  its 
work.  I  believe  that  a  more  open  and 
accessible  Congress  would  in  turn  find 
that  the  public's  respect  was  more 
readily-  accessible  to  it  and  its  members. 

In  my  remarks  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. I  elaborated  on  this  theme, 
urging  consideration  of  the  Modern  Con- 
gress Act's  provisions.  I  also  urged  open- 
tag  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
routine  coverage  by  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision news  media.  And  I  proposed 
methods  of  encouraging  the  smaller  news 
outlets  back  home  in  oui-  states  and  dis- 
tricts to  improve  their  knowledge  of  Con- 
gressional operations  and  their  access  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  their 
coverage  areas. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  column, 
Marlamie  Means  explored  at  length  the 
question  of  public  attitudes  toward  gov- 
ernment in  general,  and  the  Congress  in 
particular.  I  find  her  thoughts  enlighten- 
ing, and  her  comments  on  the  need  for 
better  communication  are  particularly 
pertinent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Ms.  Means'  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Feightening  Commttnications  Gap 
(By  Marianne  Means) 

Washington. — Twenty  months  after  the 
Watergate  break-In.  a  nagging  question 
lingers  on  and  festers:  How  could  a  national 
network  of  politicians,  who  were  really  crim- 
inals, flourish  at  the  hghest  level  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

The  easiest  answer  is  to  say  the  President 
Is  a  knave,  but  it  cannot  be  that  simple. 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham  would  blame  Water- 
gate and  Its  related  horrors  on  a  tmlversal 
moral  decline  among  the  people,  but  that 
condemns  too  broadly,  as  though  divorce  and 
marijuana  are  to  be  equated  with  burglary 
and  perjury. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle  recently  suggested.  Is  that  most 
Americans  have  very  little  notion  of  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  vote  nor  of  what 
the  persons  they  elect  do  when  they  get 
lato  office.  This  Is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
voters,  and  when  President  Nixon  referred 
to  them  as  "children"  in  that  context  he 
was  roundly  crltlclaied. 

But  Muskle  cited  a  survey  taken  for  his 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions by  Lou  Harris;  the  results  showed  a 
frightening  communications  gap  between  the 
people  and  the  so-called  servants  whose  sal- 
aries they  pay. 

DON'T  WANT  TV  EXPOSUBE 

Mtiskle  was  testifying  before  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional committee  on  behalf  of  a  measure 
to  permit  floor  debates  to  be  televised.  Most 
Congressmen,  however,  seem  more  frightened 
by  such  television  exposure  than  by  the  sta- 


tistics. They  clearly  have  their  priorities  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Repeated  polls  have  indicated  that  only  a 
minority  of  citizens  know  the  names  of  their 
local,  state  and  Federal  Government  officials. 
The  Harris  survey  confirmed  this  situation: 
only  46  percent  correctly  identified  their  Con- 
gressman; only  42  per  cent  could  name  both 
Senators;  and  20  per  cent  believed  that  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  exposing  the  giant  communications  gap. 
the  survey  also  showed  that  state  and  local 
officials  thought  they  were  reaching  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  public  said  otherwise.  Both  local 
and  state  officials  over-estimated  public  in- 
formation about  their  activities  by  26  points. 

Surprisingly,  the  public  reported  more 
confidence  in  television  and  newspaper  news 
than  did  the  officials.  But  none  of  the  figures 
are  awe-inspiring.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the 
public  had  confidence  In  TV  news.  30  per 
cent  In  the  press.  But  only  17  per  cent  of 
state  and  local  officials  had  faith  In  TV  news 
and  19  per  cent  in  newspapers.  Muskle  noted 
that  problems  are  Inevitable  when  "the  men 
and  women  who  know  most  and  best  what 
government  Is  doing  trust  least  the  only  re- 
liable means  they  have  for  communicating 
their  knowledge." 

THE   PtTBLIC'S  Otrr  OP  TOtrCH 

The  survey  found  only  24  per  cent  of  the 
public  reported  ever  having  gone  to  the  local 
government;  most  who  did  were  profession- 
als, the  college  educated  or  active  citizens. 
The  percentages  were  lower,  but  the  pattern 
similar,  for  contact  with  state  and  Federal 
governments. 

The  concerns  that  took  these  people  to 
their  government  were  primarily  personal 
rather  than  issue-oriented.  Traffic-related 
problems  and  zoning  questions  were  the  most 
frequent  reasons  at  the  local  level.  At  the 
state  level,  financial  help  was  the  big  moti- 
vator. At  the  Federal  level,  help  was  sought 
for  grants,  passports,  disability  insurance 
payments  and  the  like. 

No  substantial  number  of  citizens  tried  to 
communicate  with  state  or  local  governments 
about  broad  policy  questions.  Only  25  per 
cent  of  those  who  said  they  had  ever  writ- 
ten to  express  an  opinion  to  Congress  or  the 
White  House  did  so  on  a  pubUc  issue. 

It  appears  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
Watergate  can  be  spread  in  every  direction. 
The  President,  of  course,  estabUshed  the  cli- 
mate that  made  it  possible.  But  the  public 
was  not  paying  enough  attention  to  realize 
what  was  going  on,  and  honest  officials  were 
not  pressing  for  better  communication  and 
more  open  disclosure. 


LTTHUAiaA 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
February  16  marked  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  modem  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  An  Independence  day  that 
should  have  been  marked  by  celebration 
was,  instead,  a  day  of  sadness  for  Lithu- 
anian-Americans who  wish  their  country 
to  be  free. 

Many  of  my  Lithuanian-American 
constituents  In  Pennsylvania  have  asked 
me  to  note  in  the  Record  their  continu- 
ing hope,  which  I  share,  that  one  day 
Lithuania  will  achieve  independence.  I 
assure  them  that  I  share  this  hope. 

The  Lithuanlsin-American  Community 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia,  is  one  of  many  ethnic  or- 
ganizations througout  this  Nation  that  is 
actively  working  to  have  all  Americans 
remember  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  nations. 

This  organization  said  in  a  letter  to 
me: 


The  lessons  Lithuania  and  her  people  have 
heroically  given  to  the  world  should  not  be 
forgotten  and  Ignored. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  forget,  and  that  one  day  Lithuania 
and  her  neighbors  will  celebrate  true 
independence. 


OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senate  for  its  pas- 
sage last  Friday,  March  1,  1974,  of  S. 
2510,  a  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy.  This  bill  will 
provide  a  most  important  advancement 
in  the  field  of  Government  procurement 
by  consolidating  in  one  office  the  respon- 
sibility for  major  procurement  policy  de- 
velopment now  being  performed  in  nu- 
merous agencies.  The  bill  also  provides  a 
major  benefit  to  the  small  business  con- 
tractors who  are  presently  subject  to 
numerous  and  varying  procurement  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  called  for  hear- 
ings last  May  17  and  18,  1973,  to  con- 
sider small  business  aspects  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  for  the  creation  of 
a  central  office  responsible  for  govern- 
ment-wide procurement  policy.  During 
those  hearings  we  heard  testimony  of 
small  businessmen  and  smaU  business  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  some  of  the  procur- 
ing agencies  of  the  Executive  Department 
supporting  this  recommendation.  They 
cited  many  instances  when  current  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  procurement  mat- 
ters needlessly  differed  from  agency  to 
agency,  were  unreasonably  long  and  con- 
fusing. It  is  their  hope  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  rectified  and  their  opinion 
that  the  problem  can  best  be  handled  by 
a  central  office  of  procurement  policy. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  has 
adopted  a  poUcy  of  encouraging  small 
business  through  the  means  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  In  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  well  as  other  laws,  special  provi- 
sions are  made  to  encourage  small  basl- 
ness  contractors  to  contract  with  the 
Government.  And,  in  fact,  small  business 
has  accepted  this  opportunity.  Out  of  a 
total  Government  procurement  and  of 
approximately  $50  biUion  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  about  20  percent  of  the  dollars  went 
to  small  business  on  prime  contracts. 
Yet,  despite  the  efforts  to  encourage 
small  business  to  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
procurement  procedures  which  effectively 
deter  small  business  participation. 

Certainly,  small  businessmen  find  that 
long  and  detailed  procurement  regula- 
tions which  are  frequently  amended  and 
cover  several  volumes  are  not  conducive 
to  seeking  a  Government  contract,  "nie 
small  busine.ss  does  not  have,  and  cannot 
afford  a  staff  to  constantly  research 
these  complex  regulations,  yet  the  con- 
tractor is  on  notice  that  it  is  his  obliga- 
tion to  be  fully  informed  of  these  details 
and  abide  by  them. 

I  would  doubt  that  anyone  Is  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that,  with  the  formation  of 
this  F>ollcy  office  as  provided  for  in  S, 
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2510,  prociirement  regulations  and  poli- 
cies applying  to  all  procuring  agencies 
can  be  quickly  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
and  well-stated  principles  applicable  to 
all  procurement  situations.  In  today's 
complex  world,  this  is  not  even  a  suitable 
goal.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  in  section 
2  of  S.  2510.  Declaration  of  Policy,  there 
is  a  list  of  12  policies  to  be  followed  by 
the  oflBce.  Each  of  these  12  points  is  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  of  the  "econ- 
omy, eflaclency.  and  effectiveness  in  the 
procurement  of  goods,  services  and  facili- 
ties." Through  such  actions  as  avoiding 
or  eliminating  overlapping  or  duplica- 
tion of  procurement  regulations,  redun- 
dant requirements,  identifying  gaps, 
omission  or  inconsistencies  of  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  directives  pertaining  to 
procurement,  a  great  service  will  be  per- 
formed. It  would  be  a  service  which  will 
directly  affect  and  benefit  small  business 
contractors. 

Another  benefit  arising  from  the  cre- 
ation of  this  central  procurement  policy 
office  which  is  not  so  evident  Is  the  fact 
that  small  business  contractors,  as  well 
as  others,  can  more  easily  express  their 
views,  objections,  and  other  comments 
on  the  procurement  process.  At  present, 
these  small  business  contractors  come  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  to  us  in- 
dividually as  their  elected  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  procuring  agencies 
responsible  for  the  procurement  policy 
or  its  interpretation  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties they  are  encoimtering  under  pro- 
curement policies.  By  creating  an  office 
specifically  to  review  and  promulgate 
procurement  policy,  the  smaU  business- 
man has  a  focal  point  for  his  comments 
and  suggestions.  This  should  encourage 
the  small  business  contractor  to  speak 
up. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  see  much 
value  In  this  bill  authorizing  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy. While  I  have  stressed  the  small  busi- 
ness interests  in  such  an  office,  It  would 
seem  that  the  same  benefits  will  flow  to 
all  involved  in  this  multibillion-doUar  ac- 
tivity. 

Congratulations  go  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Chiles)  ,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  who  is  also 
cnairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
and  aU  Members  of  the  parent  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  legislation  stemming 
from  one  of  the  most  Important  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  other  body  will  like- 
wise take  expeditious  action  on  S.  2510  so 
that  we  may  see  its  early  enactment. 
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THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
fate  of  the  United  States  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  fate  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
We  must  not,  indeed  we  cannot,  avoid  a 
reasonable  and  rational  involvement  in 
all  areas  of  international  relations. 

In  this  regard,  I  fully  believe  that  we 
must  do  everything  we  legitimately  can 
to  insure  that  American  businesses  are 
able  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  world 
trade.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 


United  States  plays  an  important  role 
in  this  area. 

While  no  one  would  deny  that  this  or- 
ganization, as  any  other  organization  in- 
volved in  similar  endeavors  encoxmters 
certain  difficulties  and  certainly  need^ 
monitoring  by  the  Congress,  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  recent  months  a  very 
negative  image  has  been  given  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  by  certain  media  ar- 
ticles. To  counterbalance  the  negative 
emphasis  the  Bank  has  received  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
recent  article  by  Ronald  L.  Dechene  en- 
titled "Keep  the  Export-Import  Bank." 
I  believe  this  article  summarizes  the  ex- 
pUcit  importance  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  American  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  England  Business  Journal, 

Feb.  19,  1974] 

Keep  the  Export-Import  Bank 

(By  Ronald  L.  Dechene) 

American  business,  cot  traditionally  gov- 
ernment-dependent, would  do  well  to  sup- 
port the  continued  existence  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  TJnlted  States. 

Pounded  In  1934,  It  has  never  really  been 
an  Import  bank,  and  exists  solely  to  facili- 
tate the  flnauclng  of  export  transactions.  A 
variety  of  means  are  aTallable  to  extend  and 
guarantee  credit  to  overseas  buyers  and,  more 
often,  to  domestic  sellers.  The  services  offered 
to  United  States  suppliers  consist  of  guaran- 
tees and  insurance  backing  for  short  and 
medium  term  export  transactions,  as  well  as 
discounting  export  deUt  obligations  held  by 
commercial  banks. 

The  Bank  Is  diligent  In  maintaining  a  non- 
competitive Inuvge  In  relation  to  private 
capital  and  accordingly,  direct  loans  to  for- 
eign buyers  are  not  frequent.  But  objections 
have  been  raised  suggesting  that  the  Bank 
merely  offers  United  States  supported  sub- 
sidies by  offering  low-Interest  capital  as- 
sistance and  perhaps,  should  be  eliminated. 
This  criterion  Is  not  well  founded,  for  the 
Bank  does  perform  a  crucial  and  central  role 
In  export  expansion. 

The  assistance  offered  to  accommodate 
medium  and  short  term  export  transactions 
Is  particularly  Important  to  the  small  or 
medium  sized  United  States  exporter. 

Exlmbank  provides  guarantees  to  U.S. 
commercial  banks  directly,  and  also  Indi- 
rectly, through  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance 
Association.  F.C.I.A.  Is  an  organization  of 
Insurance  companies  backed  by  Exlmbank. 
designed  to  provide  short  term  export  financ- 
ing assistance.  Briefly,  F.C.I.A. 's  assignable 
policies  are  provided  for  qualified  buyers, 
which  permits  assignment  of  the  policy  to  a 
participating  commercial  bank.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  commercial  banks  willingness 
to  discount  the  short-term  overseas  transac- 
tion. The  risk  Is  largely  borne  by  the  Exlm- 
bank backing. 

Other  programs  are:  the  Co-operative  Fi- 
nancing Facility  which  provides  assistance  to 
overseas  financial  institutions  by  lending  up 
to  one-half  of  the  funds  required  after  a  pay- 
ment of  ten  percent  has  been  paid  by  the 
buyer— the  co-operating  institutions  sub- 
sequently lend  the  balance  of  the  capital  to 
the  buyer;  the  RelendUig  Facility  Is  similar 
but  differs  In  that  Exlmbank  offers  to  lend 
the  full  amovmt  to  the  relendlng  Institution 
to  finance  product  lines,  for  which  the 
United  States  market  share  is  low.  Needless 
to  say  this  tool  Is  not  used  frequently,  since 
It  might  appear,  by  some,  too  heavy-handed. 
The  element  of  risk  for  overseas  shipment 


Is  somewhat  greater  compared  to  domestic 
shipment,  when  one  considers  the  difficulty 
of  litigating  overseas,  when  payment  troubles 
occur. 

Usually  the  reflex  action  by  United  States 
exporters  Is  a  demand  for  an  irrevocable 
confirmed  letter  of  credit  which  burdens  the 
foreign  buyer,  often  unnecessarily,  with  high 
handling  costs  and  the  need  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance. 

These  facts  tend  to  explain  why  some  ex- 
porters haven't  expanded  export  growth  more 
quickly  than   they  expected. 

Credit  terms  to  facilitate  more  normal  cash 
flow  for  overseas  buyers  Is  as  important  there 
as  here.  Export  financing  assistance  is  avail- 
able at  very  low  cash  and  administrative 
costs,  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
Exlmbank.  Any  criticism  of  that  organization 
should  be  carefully  weighed  with  these  facts 
In  mind. 


FOOD  STAMPS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  recently  promulgrated 
regulations  for  the  food  stamp  program 
which  will  discriminate  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Secretary  has 
ignored  congressional  instructions  con- 
tained in  food  stamp  legislation  bv 
setting  an  unconscionably  slow  pace  for 
implementing  the  program  across  the 
island  and  by  setting  coupon  allotment 
and  income-eligibility  standards  that 
will  wrongfully  reduce  food  stamp  bene- 
fits for  thousands  of  needy  families  from 
the  program. 

In  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  allowed  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
territories  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Under  that  legislation,  participation  In 
the  program  was  voluntary.  For  various 
reasons,  no  prc^ram  was  implemented 
on  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  island's  needy 
population  receives  only  surplus  com- 
modity assistance. 

This  past  summer,  however,  Congress 
made  the  food  stamp  program  manda- 
tory for  every  political  subdivLslon  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  terri- 
tories. Under  that  legislation,  the  food 
stamp  program  must  be  implemented  in 
every  area  of  every  State,  territory  and 
the  Commonwealth  by  June  30,  1974, 
imless  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  each 
State,  territory  or  Commonwealth  that 
It  is  administratively  impossible  or  Im- 
practicable to  implement  the  program  by 
that  time.  This  deadline  was  not  to  be 
taken  lightly  and  only  under  rare  or 
extreme  circimistances  did  Congress  ex- 
pect the  program  not  to  be  implemented 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1974.  Consequently, 
food  stamps  should  be  available  through- 
out the  island  by  July  1.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's regulations,  the  program 
will  not  reach  San  Juan  until  March 
1975. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  eligibility  schedule 
required  by  the  1971  amendments  to  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  is  to  "refiect  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income"  of  the  Island  so 
long  as  the  schedule  does  not  exceed  the 
standard  used  in  the  50  States.  Under  this 
statutory  formula,  income  eligibility 
standards  for  Puerto  Eico  and  the  terri- 
tories should  be  very  easy  to  determine. 
Once  the  per  capita  income  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  found,  the  eligibility  standard  for 
any  household  size  would  be  equivalent 
to  that  household  size  multiplied  by  that 
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per  capita  income  figure.  If  the  product 
Is  higher  than  the  continental  U.S.  stand- 
ard, as  I  understand  it  is  for  Puerto  Rico, 
the  continental  standard  is  used. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  eligi- 
bility standards  for  Puerto  Rico  are  very 
much  below  the  legally  required  stand- 
ards. Once  again,  it  appears  as  if  the 
Department  has  decided  to  ignore  the 
law.  It  is  likely  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  needy  Puerto  Rico  residents 
will  be  left  out  of  the  program  because  of 
this  action.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  this  situa- 
tion will  be  corrected  immediately  by  the 
Secretary. 

According  to  the  1971  amendments,  the 
"coupon  allotment"  schedule  must  "re- 
flect the  cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritlontilly 
adequate  diet"  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  such 
schedule  must  not  be  higher  than  the  one 
used  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  food  prices  on  the 
island  are  considerably  higher  than  on 
the  mainland,  which  means  that  Puerto 
Rico's  coupon  schedule  must  equal  the 
continental  schedule.  Unhappily,  the 
Secretary's  new  regulations  propose  a 
schedule  lower  than  required  by  law. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Secretary  to  rescind 
these  unlawful  and  discriminatory  regu- 
lations. The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  must 
be  afforded  the  "opportimity  to  obtain  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet"  as  mandated 
by  Congress.  They  must  not  be  treated  as 
second-class  citizens.  They  are  entitled  to 
all  food  stamp  benefits  consistent  with 
the  laws  Congress  passed  in  1971  and 
1973. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  during  a  regular  nationwide 
broadcast  of  one  of  the  major  TV  net- 
works a  well  known  and  respected  news 
commentator  made  certain  statements 
about  the  petroleum  industrj-. 

Mr.  Abbott  Sparks,  publisher  of  the 
Petroleum  Engineer,  responded  to  this 
commentary  with  certain  facts  about  the 
petroleum  industry  which  may  clarify 
some  possible  misconceptions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Sparks' 
letter  deserves  the  close  scrutiny  of  every 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sparks'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Petroletm  Engineer 

Pttblishing  Co., 
February  8,  1974. 

I>EAR :  i>urlng  your  program 

Tuesday,  February  5,  In  your  commentary 
you  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
"Since  all  aspects  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
are  controlled  by  a  few  large  companies — 
since  they  have  all  the  Information — they 
control  the  drlUlng,  the  producing,  trans- 
portation, refining,  etc. — they  can  have  hid- 
den profits  at  each  stag©  of  the  transaction." 

This  Is  the  frightening  and  terrible  thing 
about  news  originating  from  capable  and  well 
meaning  JoumaUsts  like  yovuself.  I  am  sure 
you  mean  well  and  feel  you  were  speaking 
honestly.  But  your  statement  could  not  be 
more  wrong.  I  am  siire  that  mUUons  of  peo- 
ple listening  to  you  took  It  for  exactly  what 
you  said,  with  fxUl  trust  and  confidence  In 
you. 

In  the  U.S.  the  major  companies  do  not 
control  the  drilling  of  wUdcat  wells.  They  do 


not  control  the  drilling  of  development  wells. 
They  own  an  estimated  60  7o  of  production. 
They  do  not  control  the  wellhead  prices  of 
either  gaa  or  oil.  By  and  large,  they  do  not 
control  Its  transportation  by  pipeline,  either 
oU  or  gas  or  products  pipelines.  Their  largest 
position  would  occur  In  refining — where  the 
top  ten  do  refine  about  70%  of  the  products. 
The  same  ten  market  some  70%  of  total  de- 
mand, but  their  products  are  sold  mainly 
through  branded  Independent  dealers. 

You,  and  many  other  commentators  and 
politicians,  seem  prone  to  make  many  as- 
sumptions about  the  Industry  which  are 
totally  unbased,  totally  unfair,  and  terribly 
distorted.  And  you  are  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  many  people,  many  companies,  and 
many  Americans  when  you  function  as  an 
analyst  of  such  limited  background  in  so 
diverse  an  Industry. 

As  a  student  and  journalist  of  a  quarter 
century  in  the  industry,  who  has  not  one 
share  of  stock  in  any  major  oU  company,  my 
company  would  like  to  invite  you  to  come 
and  spend  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  a  half  day  In 
Dallas  at  our  expense  to  further  your  under- 
standing of  the  industry  In  depth. 

The  major  companies  have  no  control  over 
drilling,  and  own  very  Uttle  drlUlng  equip- 
ment. Drilling  Is  done  by  a  man  called  a 
drilling  contractor,  much  as  a  man  who 
would  build  a  house  for  you  would  be  a 
building  contractor.  He  drills  holes  in  the 
ground  for  Independent  producers,  or  for 
major  companies,  or  for  himself.  The  Su- 
preme Court  shut  off  gas  market  prices  at 
the  wellhead  in  1954,  and  there  were  3,028 
rigs  running  In  December  of  1955.  By  May 
of  1971,  rigs  running  had  declined  to  870. 
Nearly  three  out  of  four  drilling  rigs  had 
been  stacked  or  become  obsolete  in  the  18 
years  following  control  of  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  wellhead!  Drilling  contractors  and 
drllUng  rigs  went  out  of  business  right  and 
left,  while  the  demand  for  energy  products 
was  doubling  every  12  years!  The  oil  com- 
panies which  could  put  their  money  where 
the  profits  were — outside  the  U.S. 

During  the  middle  50's  there  were  about 
12,000  active  Independent  producers — who 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  An  Independent  producer 
Is  a  man  who  promotes,  develops,  or  puts 
together  the  money  for  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas.  Historically,  he  has  been  responsible  for 
the  drilling  of  70%  to  80%  of  all  exploration 
wells  In  this  country  to  locate  needed  new 
reserves.  But  price  ceilings  and  reduced  In- 
centives drove  Independent  producers  out 
of  business  by  the  thousands  between  1955 
and  1971,  while  the  U.S.  demand  for  energy 
products  was  doubling. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  facts  are  easy  to  find.  Any 
one  of  your  researchers  can  look  them  up. 
Look  up  the  nimaber  of  Independent  pro- 
ducers or  drilling  contractors  in  those  years. 
Look  up  geological  and  petroleum  engineer- 
ing degrees  conferred.  Look  up  the  number 
of  "oilfield  supply  stores"  selling  drilling 
equipment  In  1955  and  then  again  In  1970. 
You'll  find  every  single  factor  In  this  coun- 
try's domestic  drilling  capability  in  serious 
decline  from  the  middle  1950's  to  the  early 
1970's!  Wells  drilled  went  from  57,000  down 
to  27.000  In  that  period ! 

You  are  a  Journalist.  You  should  have 
been  working  for  a  publication  that  was 
trying  to  sell  subscriptions  to  geologists, 
drilling  contractors,  foremen,  superintend- 
ents, petroleum  engineers  during  those  15 
years  when  they  were  declining  every  month 
and  every  year.  There  wouldn't  be  any  ques- 
tion In  your  mind  that  the  U.S.  domestic 
drilling  capability  has  been  all  but  driven 
out  of  existence  by  lll-advlsed  government 
leglslaUon.  There  wouldn't  be  any  doubt  In 
your  mind  that  It  was  caused  by  price  con- 
trols and  politicians  seeking  votes,  rather 
than  energy.  There  wouldn't  be  any  doubt  In 
your  mind  why  the  major  companies  have 
gone  to  other  countries,  for  the  simple  eco- 


nomic necessity  that  our  government  made 
it  attractive  to  drill  and  explore  for  oil  and 
gas  In  almost  any  other  country  than  this 
one. 

As  far  as  Washington  being  warned  about 
this  shortage — the  first  thing  that  Washing- 
ton has  listened  to  about  energy  came  from 
the  Arabs:  "We  won't  send  you  any  more." 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  worse  It 
might  have  been,  or  how  much  more  piti- 
fully vulnerable  we  might  be  had  the  Arabs 
waited  another  3  or  4  years? 

1965  was  the  last  year  the  U.S.  cotild 
produce  enough  petroleum  to  supply  its  dally 
needs.  Today  It  can  only  produce  70%  of  Its 
daily  needs.  We  are  whoUy  dependent  on 
some  other  country  or  some  other  source 
for  30%  of  our  energy  today,  and  who  knows 
how  much  tomorrow.  You  probably  dont 
like  to  think  of  America  as  a  second-rate 
nation — but  how  do  you  make  many  Impor- 
tant decisions  when  you  only  have  70% 
enough  energy  to  supply  your  daUy  needs? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  major 
company  profits.  Can  you  believe  the  major 
portion  of  those  profits  came  from  their 
efforts  in  countries  outside  the  U3.?  The 
portion  of  their  profits  that  came  from  the 
U.S.  in  the  ten  years  prior  to  '73  would  not 
begin  to  support  the  kind  of  exploration  on- 
shore and  offshore  this  country  needs  today 
to  stimulate  Its  energy  supply.  Had  they 
not  made  money  in  other  coiintrles,  they 
wotJd  not  even  be  capable  of  staging  the 
substantial  capital  Investment  program  that 
is  now  needed  for  developing  new  reserves 
m  this  cotmtry.  If  you  want  to  do  the  re- 
search, there's  quite  a  scoop  for  you,  imd 
it  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  report 
the  positive  side  of  the  major  company's 
contribution  to  America.  What  a  unique 
thing  It  woiUd  be  to  see  someone  attempting 
to  report  positive  things  that  the  energy 
Industry  has  done:  for  example  that  it  has 
built  more  roads,  schools,  and  churches,  cre- 
ated more  jobs  in  other  countries  than  any 
other  U.S.  Industry.  (In  short.  It  has  exported 
more  free  enterprise  than  any  other  U.S 
Industry.) 

You  come  across  as  an  honest,  respected, 
and  serious  joumaUst.  Our  invitation  is 
serious.  We'll  pay  your  air  fare,  get  together 
a  group  of  people  from  many  different  types 
of  companies  to  answer  your  questions,  and 
let  you  come  down  and  ask  anything  you 
may  wish.  We're  not  looking  for  publicity. 
We're  not  Interested  In  yovir  taping  It  or 
broadcasting  It.  We'd  like  to  help  your  educa- 
tional base  for  Interpreting  and  "analyzing" 
developments.  We'd  set  up  the  session  on  anv 
basis  you  wish.  You  name  It. 

May  we  look  forward  to  having  you  as  our 
guest? 

Sincerely, 


INFLATION  AND  JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
the  lowly  bean  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
steak,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  high-priced 
foods.  In  1  year  bean  prices  have  more 
than  doubled.  Plain  old-fashioned  pinto 
beans:  from  19  cents  a  pound  in  1973  to 
49  cents  today.  Navj-  beans.  29  cents  a 
pound  to  71  cents.  Unbelievable?  It  is 
happening.  And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come 
in  food  prices.  They  are  going  higher. 

If  bean  prices  alone  increased  by  more 
than  100  percent,  no  wonder  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  average  family  in  1973  soared 
23  percent.  And  no  wonder  the  overall 
cost  of  living  increased  by  8.8  percent 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1973.  

Unless  a  working  person  recelved~an 
8.8-percent  increase  in  wages  in  1973,  his 
standard  of  living  went  dowTi  last  year. 
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And.  right  along  with  this  rampant 
Inflation,  we  have  rising  unemployment. 
And  a  serious  threat  of  recession.  Some 
700,000  Califomians  are  now  unem- 
ployed. The  energy  crisis  is  costing  us 
3.000  jobs  a  week.  Predictions  now  are 
that  unemployment  in  California  will 
rise  from  7.3  percent  to  8  percent  and 
more. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

r.    INTLATION 

To  begin  with.  Federal  spending  must 
be  controlled.  The  Budget  Control  Act, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  \^ill  help 
Congress  achieve  that  objective.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  the  huge,  wasteful 
overseas  military  spending  program 
should  be  cut  back.  We  are  spending  $30 
billion  on  overseas  bases,  including  $17 
billion  on  Eiu-opean  support — and  this 
more  than  25  years  after  World  War  n. 

Tax  reform,  including  windfall  profit 
taxes  on  oil  companies,  and  a  stronger 
minimum  income  tax  provision — to  make 
sure  millionaries  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden — is  another  anti-inflation 
step. 

Gulf  Oil.  for  example,  reported  profits 
of  153  percent  In  the  final  quarter  of 
last  year.  Yet,  It  paid  only  2  percent  of 
Its  Income  on  Federal  Income  taxes.  Cor- 
porate and  personal  income  taxes  are 
riddled  with  loopholes — for  everyone  but 
the  average  working  man  and  woman. 

n.    EMPLOYMENT 

I  believe  that  when  the  private  econ- 
omy falters,  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  more  jobs,  not  fewer  jobs, 
as  this  administration  in  Los  Angeles 
has.  Last  month  I  held  Senate  Labor 
Committee  hearings  on  the  energy  crisis 
and  on  unemployment.  We  found  out 
tliat  there  is  plenty  of  important  work 
to  be  done:  mass  transit  systems,  water 
and  air  pollution  control  systems,  hous- 
ing— there  are  a  million  unemployed 
construction  workers — crime  control,  and 
Improvements  in  health  and  education. 

At  that  hearing,  I  proposed  emergency 
appropriations  to  create  500.000  public 
service  jobs  over  the  next  year.  We  can 
do  this  with  no  Increase  in  taxes.  I  will 
be  joining  with  Senators  Kennedy.  Mon- 
DALE.  Nelson,  and  Javits  In  this  biparti- 
san effort.  Public  service  Jobs  reduce 
Government  expenditures  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  welfare  payments, 
produce  substantial  new  tax  revenues, 
and  generate  a  comparable  number  of 
new  private  sector  jobs. 

A  final  note  about  the  energy  crunch, 
a  bad  news  package  of  infiation  and  un- 
emplojTnent  all  wrapped  up  In  one. 

High  fuel  and  gasoline  prices.  Long 
lines  at  the  pumps.  Lost  jobs  because  of 
shortages. 

We  need  a  crash  energy  development 
program.  We  need  ga-goline  rationing  if 
shortages  persist.  And  we  cannot  tolerate 
a  do-nothing  attitude  by  the  adminis- 
tration. a.s  this  crisis  deepens  and  our 
economic  situation  grows  worse. 


WINDFALL  PROFITS  OP  THE  PETRO- 
LEUM  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  few  beneficial  results  in  the  rise  of 


oU  prices  is  that  it  allows  Congress  to 
enact  a  more  effici^t  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. With  the  average  American  facing 
ever-increasing  gasoline  prices,  Congress 
must  reaxamine  the  special  tax  treat- 
ment, such  as  percentage  depletion,  ex- 
pensing of  intangible  drilling  costs,  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit  for  royalties,  pro- 
vided the  petroleum  industry.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  prepared  a  thought- 
ful statement  for  the  recent  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearings  on  wind- 
fall profits  of  the  petroleum  Industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  at  this  time  Senator  Nelson's 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  Be- 
fore THE  COMMITTEF  ON  WaYS  AND  MEANS, 

House    or    Repeesektatttes,    February    7 
1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  providing  me  thU 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  problem 
of  windfall  profits.  The  energy  shortage 
which  has  meant  to  njost  Americans  increas- 
ing prices  and  lowering  thermostats,  has 
meant  to  oil  companies  a  bonanza  of  profits. 
Some  of  these  are  windfall  profits,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  legislative  duty  to  ensure 
that  they  are  subject  to  substantial  taxes. 
Many  noted  economists  and  tax  experts  will 
testify  on  how  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  offer 
my  views,  obviously  not  as  an  economist  or 
as  a  tax  expert,  but  as  a  legislator,  who  like 
yourselves,  has,  because  of  committee  assign- 
ment the  major  responsibility  for  enacting 
reasonable  and  Just  tax  laws.  Many  of  you 
have  had  this  particular  responslbilitv  mv.ch 
longer  than  I.  I  know  how  difficult  It  Is  trv- 
Ing  to  make  any  sense  out  of  the  studies, 
memoranda,  technical  explanation,  charts 
and  tables  of  economists  and  tax  lavi-yers.  At 
such  times.  1  am  somewhat  consoled  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  statement  that: 

"All  life  Is  an  experiment.  Every  year,  If 
not  every  day,  we  have  to  wager  our  salva- 
tion upon  some  prophecy  based  upon  Imper- 
fect knowledge." 

The  acute  fuel  shortage  of  the  past 
months  compels  Congress  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  special  tax  treatment,  such  as  per- 
centage depletion,  expensing  of  Intangible 
drUUng  costs  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
royalties,  provided  the  petroleum  Industry. 
Defenders  of  these  provisions  maintain  they 
are  an  appropriate  tax  adjustment  for  a 
risky  business  exploring  diminishing  assets, 
and  are  a  necessary  incentive  for  exploration 
and  development.  Others  argued  that  they 
create  unjustifiable  tax  shelters  for  the  rich, 
substantially  reduce  the  tax  burdens  of  oil 
companies,  result  In  a  mlsallocatlon  of  re- 
sources, and  are  Inefficient  and  costly  sub- 
.■sldles.  Now  Is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  review  these  provisions  because  price  In- 
creases may  in  themselves  have  created  suf- 
ficient Incentive  for  domestic  exploration  and 
development.  If  there  Is  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  rising  price  of  oil,  it  may 
be  that  It  offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
provide  for  a  more  rational  and  equitable 
system  of  taxation  of  tfce  petroleum  industry. 

If  we  do  not  change  percentage  depletion, 
the  public  is  going  to  be  outraged  if  not 
astonished  to  discover  that  oil  companies 
have  received  huge  Increased  tax  deductions 
because  of  Increased  prices.  Since  the  per- 
centage depletion  is  calculated  at  22  percent 
of  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Increases  in  price 
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automatically  result  in  a  rise  in  the  deduc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  higher  the  price 
the  higher  the  tax  write-off.  If  percentage' 
depletion  is  left  unch»nged,  It  will  increaw 
for  domestic  oU  alone,  to  $2.2  bUllon  thu 
year  from  about  $1.5  bUUon  In  1972 .» 

Percentage  depletion  is  controversial,  in 
part,  because  It  Is  an  e.Ktraordinary  'tax 
subsidy  permitting  the  taxpayer  to  recover 
dollar  amounts  exceeding  on  the  average  16 
times  the  original  Investment.'  Also  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  taxpayer  has 
already  recovered  most  of  his  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  first  year  of  production  because 
of  expensing  of  intangible  drilling  costs. 

Besides  being  an  ertraordinary  tax  sub- 
sidy, there  are  numerous  studies  questioning 
its  effectiveness.  Just  last  week  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
released  a  study  on  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment  of  oU  and  gas.  concluding  that 
"present  tax  provisions  such  as  percentage 
depletion,  expensing  of  intangibles  and  ex- 
pensing of  dry  holes  have  a  relatively  small 
effect  on  investment  in  oil  and  gag 
production."' 

No  current  discussion  of  energy  would  be 
complete  without  quoting  WUUam  Simon. 
Writing  to  Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  SUnoni 
writes  ".  .  .  in  the  short  nm.  changes  in 
percentage  depletion  rates  should  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  rate  ©f  expenditure  of  dis- 
covery efforts."  Further  on  he  states,  "in  the 
long  run,  a  change  in  percentage  depletion 
should  have  no  effect,  per  se,  on  the  rate  of 
production."'  Putting  Mr.  Simon's  words 
Into  simple  English,  he  is  saying  that 
changes  In  the  depletion  allowance  vrtll  have 
little  effect  on  exploration  and  no  effect  on 
production.  While  there  are  many  economic 
studies  supporting  Mr.  Simon's  conclusions, 
there  are  also  some  common  sense  o'^serva- 
tlons  about  percentage  depletion  suggesting 
Mr.  Simon  is  right. 

First  and  foremost,  as  percentage  deple- 
tion is  written.  It  Is  an  incentive  for  oil 
men  to  pump  from  existing  wells  rather 
than  an  incentive  to  explore  for  new  sources 
of  petroleum. 

Secondly,  percentage  depletion  is  claimed 
by  owners  of  oil  royalties,  even  though  they 
are  completely  passive  renters  who  do  no 
drilling  and  take  no  risks. 

Thirdly,  depletion  allowances  can  be 
claimed  for  income  for  producing  wells 
abroad  which  do  not  necessarily  insure  a 
source  of  oil  for  the  United  States,  secure 
or  otherwise. 

Fourthly,  percentage  depletion,  because  of 
the  net  Income  limitation,  is  of  doubtful 
significance  to  marginal  weUs,  because  it  is 
far  more  valuable  to  productive  rather  than 
marginal  wells. 

Fifthly,  percentage  depletion  encourages 
mlsallocatlon  in  the  energy  area,  providing 
tax  incentive  for  undertaking  oil  and  gas 
activities  as  opposed  to  undertaking  research 
and  development  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  reasons  that  sug- 
gest why  percentage  depletion  Is  a  wasteful 
and  expensive  tax  subsidy  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  current  world  oil  price  allowed 
UB,  however,  to  dlsregarri  its  past  validity  and 
consider  only  its  present  Justification.  Prior 
to  1973,  U.S.  oil  prices  were  about  $1  to  $1.60 
above  world  price,  and  many  felt  that  w« 
had  to  protect  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
Whether  or  not  this  protection  policy  was 
the  wisest  thing  we  could  have  done,  it  was 
what  we  did.  We  decided  that  the  domestic  oil 
industry  was  sort  of  Uke  Perm  Central:  It 
couldn't  compete  without  being  protected. 
The  important  fact  now  is  that  the  need  for 
protection  has  vanished  because  the  world 
price  Is  above  the  U.3.  price.  This  chang* 
of  price  does  not  suggest  that  the  percentage 
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depletion  doesn't  make  sense  for  foreign  oil; 
it  suggests  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  on  any 

oil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  recent  price 
increases  not  only  remove  the  reason  to 
shelter  the  domestic  oil  industry  from  the 
outside  world,  but  more  than  adequately 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  percent- 
age depletion.  One  expert  has  calculated  that, 
gasumlng  oil  companies  were  expecting  $4  a 
barrel,  a  price  of  $4.70  a  barrel  would  make 
up  the  difference  for  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance.  In  fact,  price  expectations  for 
most  existing  oU  contracts  Is  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3.00  a  barrel."  When 
one  considers  that  the  average  price  of  crude 
oil.  less  than  two  years  ago  was  $3.50,  and  to- 
day the  estimated  average  price  for  domestic 
crude  oil  as  of  January  1,  is  $5.25  In  the  case 
of  old  oil  and  $9.50  in  the  case  of  new  oil,*  It 
IB  clear  that  price  increases  have  already 
richly  rewarded  the  oil  industry  for  any  loss 
suffered  by  repeal  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

This  committee  Is  considering  various 
forms  of  excess  profits  taxes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  step  to  achieving  fair  taxes  on 
the  petroleum  industry  Is  to  immediately  end 
some  of  the  existing  tajc  preferences.  Tiylng 
to  tax  away  excess  profits  while  continuing 
present  tax  breaks  is  like  trying  to  scoop 
water  with  a  sieve.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion  which  will 
raise  $2.45  billion  In  the  first  year.' 

In  addition,  I  will  evaluate  the  provision 
permitting  the  current  write-off  of  intangible 
drilling  and  developing  costs  for  producing 
oil  wells.  Cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  other 
goods  incidental  to  drtlllng  are  considered 
"Intangible  costs  of  drilling"  and  can  be  ex- 
pensed, permitting  the  immediate  recovery  of 
capital  investments.  By  most  criteria,  ex- 
ploration and  development  costs  for  produc- 
tive wells  are  all  Investment  in  capital,  and 
would  be  for  other  industries  subject  to  a 
depreciation  allowance  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  capital  asset.  The  basic  rationale  for 
this  provision  is  that  oil  and  gais  explora- 
tion is  a  high  risk  business,  which  will  not 
be  undertaken  unless  there  are  tax  Incen- 
tives. 

I  wonder  if  the  same  rationale  can  apply 
with  equal  force  for  foreign  exploration  and 
development.  Recent  international  events 
make  this  a  doubtful  matter.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  properties  discovered  abro«ul 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  benefits  as 
those  discovered  domestically.  A  question  can 
be  raised  to  discover  foreign  oil  and  gas,  par- 
ticularly when  it  can  be  used  to  shelter  U.S. 
Income  from  taxes. 

FOREIGN    tax    CREDrT 

While  the  rationale  for  the  expensing  of 
Intangible  drilling  costs  and  percentage  de- 
pletion is  essentially  rooted  in  tax  subsidy 
concepts,  the  allowance  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  is  baslcaUy  rooted  in  concepts  of  tax 
equity.  The  fundamental  tax  problem  raised 
by  international  transactions  is  that  they 
generally  bring  Into  play  the  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion of  two  or  more  independent  countries. 
If  both  countries  were  to  Impose  their  tax 
without  regard  to  the  other,  the  result  would 
be  double  taxation  with  the  possible  tax 
bxu-den  exceeding  100  percent  of  the  income. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  Is  a  basically  sound 
device  to  prevent  double  taxation. 

In  the  case  of  International  oil  companies, 
however,  there  are  some  unique  questions 
about  the  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
First  is  the  question  of  whether  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  producing  countries  are  truly 
foreign  Income  taxes.  These  countries  have 
few  activities  to  which  their  income  taxes 
apply,  apart  from  oU  production.  The  tax  la 
imposed  on  an  artlfically  created  price  and 
does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  true  Income 
of  the  taxpayer.  Further,  the  government  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  property  and  is  pre- 


sumably indifferent  whether  it  receives  roy- 
alties or  taxes,  as  long  as  It  is  satisfied  vrtth 
the  total  amount  of  payments.  Finally,  the 
foreign  tax  credit  applies  to  offset  a  United 
States  tax  liability  on  a  net  income  already 
sharply  reduced  by  intangible  drUltng  deduc- 
tions and  percentage  depletion  allowances, 
so  It  seems  to  be  the  final  step  towards  tax 
avoidance.  Treasury  statistics  indicate  that 
in  1971.  because  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
US.  oil  companies  were  able  to  reduce  their 
tax  bin  from  $3.2  bUlion  to  $788  million, 
or  more  than  75  percent." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  tax  levied  by  the 
OPEC  countries  on  oil  companies  Is  higher 
than  general  business  taxes,  and  Is,  in  large 
part,  a  payment  for  supplying  the  oil.  a  roy- 
alty. Persian  Gulf  wells  are  fantastically  pro- 
ductive. The  average  dally  production  of  the 
635  producing  wells  in  Saudi  Arabia  is 
10,117  barrels  of  oil  compared  to  an  average 
of  18  barrels  a  day  for  the  525.850  producing 
wells  in  the  United  States.'  These  wells 
should  command  very  high  royalty  rates, 
not  the  trifling  121^  percent  presently 
charged.  When  one  spreads  lease  bonuses 
over  expected  oil  yields  from  U.S.  offshore 
wells,  the  effective  royalties  come  to  about 
50  percent,  and  these  wells  are  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  those  of  the  Persian  Oulf ." 

The  history  of  the  OPEC  tax  arrangement 
Indicates  clearly  that  the  tax  was  increased 
in  lieu  of  the  royalty  so  as  to  exploit  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Last  week, 
testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ex- 
plained an  Involved  arrangement  of  Wall 
Street  lawyers  helping  Middle  East  countries 
to  draft  appropriate  tax  laws  and  a  special 
revenue  ruling  resulting  in  a  dramatic  drop 
in  the  federal  taxes  paid  by  American  inter- 
national oil  companies.  The  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Comapny  paid  federal  taxes  of  $50 
mUllon  in  1950.  but  only  $6  million  in  1951. 
the  year  the  new  revenue  ruling  went  into 
effect.  Incidentally,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  did  a  study  on 
the  special  revenue  ruling  and  its  effect,  and 
I  would  think  it  would  be  of  some  help  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee  In  their 
work  on  this  most  complex  area. 

While  all  this  is  interesting  history  on 
how  tax  po'.lcy  and  even  foreign  policy  is 
made  by  oil  companies,  free  of  any  restraint 
from  Congress,  It  does  not  provide  an  easy 
answer  on  what  to  do.  There  are.  however. 
certain  obvious  approaches  which  I  would 
Uke  to  discuss  briefly.  One  approach  Is  to 
treat  the  entire  tax  levied  by  oU  producing 
countries  as  a  royalty  and  require  the  oil 
companies  to  deduct  It  as  a  business  expense 
providing  a  dollar-for-doUar  tax  credit.  This 
may,  however,  place  American  international 
oil  "companies  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
and  disregard  that  oil  producing  countries 
may,  In  fact,  levy  some  real  taxes.  The  sec- 
ond approach  would  be  to  try  to  distinguish 
between  what  represents  royalties  and  what 
represents  taxes  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
I  doubt  that  the  Committee  will  like  this 
approach,  because  of  the  incredible  com- 
plexities and  difficulties  Involved  in  making 
such  a  distinction  and  its  Inevitable  arbi- 
trariness. Furthermore,  such  an  approach 
may  result  in  additional  tax  reduction  for 
international  oil  companies.  International  oil 
companies  have  such  an  excess  of  foreign 
tax  credit  that  they  might  be  more  than 
glad  to  turn  some  of  them  Into  immediately 
deductible  royalty."  The  third,  and  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  hopeful,  approach  is 
the  one  recommended  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  1963  tax  return  message  to  Congress 
which  would  limit  credits  for  foreign  taxes 
on  producing  income  to  that  source  of  income 
and  not  allow  them  to  reduce  United  States 
taxes  on  other  sources  of  foreign  income." 
This  approach  is  similar  to  one  proposed  by 
this  Committee  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  this  Committee, 


provided  for  a  separate  foreign  tax  credit 
limitation  on  foreign  taxes  paid  with  respect 
to  income  derived  from  foreign  mineral  pro- 
duction to  preclude  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
arising  from  this  source  to  be  used  to  offset 
what  would  be  the  United  States  tax  on 
other  foreign  income  in  the  same  or  other 
countries.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  Justified  this  separate  treatment  of 
income  taxes  on  production  Income  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  royalty 
payment  from  a  tax  payment  where  the  for- 
eign tax  authority  Is  also  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  rights." 

One  minor  point,  domestic  corporations 
qualifying  as  a  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporation  are  permitted  roughly  a  four- 
teen percent  point  reduction  in  tax.  Coixgress 
apparently  approved  (WHTC)  to  encourage 
American  multinational  "  corporations  to 
operate  in  Latin  America.  After  some  30 
years  in  the  Code,  however,  there  has  been 
no  demonstration  of  the  benefits  or.  Indeed, 
who  It  is  that  is  benefiting,  but  In  any  case. 
this  tax  break  for  mlnvral  activities  con- 
ducted In  Latin  America,  for  example,  Vene- 
zuela, or  in  Canada,  seems  highly  ques- 
tionable. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

In  conclusion,  any  discussion  of  taxes  and 
windfall  profits  does  not  do  anything  about 
the  number  one  problem  facing  most  Amer- 
icans today — the  unprecedented  peacetime 
inflation.  The  average  working  American 
was  on  an  Allce-in-Wonderland  treadmill 
last  year.  He  had  to  work  harder  and  harder 
Jtist  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 
~X  study  Just  released  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  for  example,  shows  that  a 
family  with  a  budget  of  $12,614  had  to  pay 
an  extra  $1,168  Just  to  maintain  their  1972 
living  standards  in  1973.  In  addition,  that 
same  family  had  to  pay  $281  more  in  social 
security  and  Income  taxes  during  1973,  a 
15-percent  Increase." 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  any 
revenue  raised  by  a  more  reasonable  sjad 
equitable  tax  on  the  oU  Industry  be  used  to 
provide  tax  relief  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
With  growing  fiscal  deficits,  permanent  tax 
reduction  may  be  unsound  and  unwise,  but  a 
temporary  tax  reduction  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  credit  fashioned  for  low  Income  taxpayers 
would  be  both  sound  tax  and  economic 
policy.  It  would  help  offset  the  Impact  of 
price  Increases  to  hard  pressed  Americans 
and  secondly,  it  would  provide  a  stimulus  to 
an  economy  experiencing  a  substantial  eco- 
nomic slowdown  not  associated  with  the 
present  oil  shortage. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  allowing  me  to 
testify,  and  I  hope  that  my  comments  will 
prove  to  be  of  some  value. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABIIJTATION 
Mr.  MATHIAS.   Mr.  President.    1973 
was  a  year  of  agony  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation. In  February,  this  body  by 
a  vote  of  86  to  2.  and  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  318  to  57,  passed  a  new  vocational 
rehabilitation     authorization     measure 
only  to  see  It  vetoed  by  the  Executive 
The  Congress  failure  to  override  the  veto 
disappointed  hundreds  of  handicapped 
persons  in  my  State,  and  undoubtedly 
thousands  more  throughout  the  Nation 
I  said  at  the  time  the  Senate  failed  In 
Its  efforts  to  override  the  veto  that  I 
would  not  abandon  the  handicapped  In 
Maryland  who  desperately  wanted  to  be- 
come self-reliant.  Moreover.  I  pledged 
to    continue    In    my    efforts    to    enact 
soundly  conceived,  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible legislation  for  the  handicapped  in 
this  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  have  joined  with  other 
senators  in  introducing  a  new  vocational 
rehabUitatlon  bill  In  May.  That  bUl  even- 
tually gained  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration and  represented  the  fruits  of 
many  long  hours  of  negotiation  between 
the  administration  and  Members  of  the 
US  Senate.  The  new  bill  did  not  re- 
treat from  the  basic  goals  which  had  been 
Included  in  the  previous  vetoed  bills  I 
was  of  course   gratified  that  the  Presl- 

lhoKmr«^  ^°J^^  *^^  «ew  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  Into  law. 

In  the  last  decade,  we  have  witnessed 
a  nationwide  expansion  of  interest  and 
concern  about  the  rightful  place  of  the 
handicapped  in  American  society  This 
Increased  concern  Is  not  at  all  "limited 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  is  also  very 
evident  in  my  State  of  Maryland  Travel- 
ing from  the  Eastern  Shore  to  the  hills 
of  western  Maryland.  I  have  met  Mary- 
anders  from  all  walks  of  life  who  are 
looking  for  the  answers  and  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  the  handicapped 
And  the  concern  expressed  is  genuine 
and  pervasive.  Now  in  Maryland,  and 
across  the  Nation  as  well,  a  dynamic  de- 
bate Is  taking  place  among  community 
leaders,  professionals  in  the  fleld,  busi- 
ness leaders,  private  citizens,  and  politi- 


cians over  the  means  for  achieving  the 
goal  of  helping  each  handicapped  indi- 
vidual become  as  independent  and  pro- 
ductive as  possible. 

The  belief  that  all  men  and  women 
should  have  an  equal  chance  to  make  as 
much  of  themselves  as  they  can— to  go 
as  far  as  their  innate  abilities  and  ener- 
gies and  interests  can  take  them— these 
convictions,  along  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  success- 
lul.  and  cost  effective  of  the  Federal  hu- 
man resources  programs  ever  passed  into 
law.  prompted  my  support  for  a  mean- 
ingful appropriation  level  for  new  au- 
thorizing legislation  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member,  considered  the 
administration's  supplemental  budget 
request  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
December. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  my 
testimony  before  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  November  30,  1973,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Matbias 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1973. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  program  which  has  as  Its 
objective  the  rehabilitation  to  gainful  em- 
ployment of  our  handicapped  citizens.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  extension  and  Im- 
provement of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  during  the  difficult  legislative 
period  which  this  program  experienced  dur- 
ing 1972  and  1973.  The  experience  of  two 
Presidential  vetoes,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  override  the  veto  of  S.  7  (the  Ini- 
tial Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973) ,  has  resulted 
In  serious  funding  problems  and  delavs  In 
the  continued  progress  of  this  most  worth- 
while program. 

The  success  of  the  federal -state  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  well  documented.  This  pro- 
gram was  referred  to  by  Mr.  James  Dwlght 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  as  "one  of  the  oldest  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  luccessful  of  the  fed- 
eral human  resources  programs"  In  testimony 
during  Oversight  Hearlnes  on  vocational 
rehabilitation  before  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  August  3  of  this 
year. 

Public  Law  93-112.  the  RehabUitatlon  Act 
Of  19(3.  ultimately  pa«sed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  bv  the  President 
in  September,  is.  In  my  opinion,  progressive 
legKslatlon.  However,  If  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  Is  to  be  met,  If  more  and  more  ';i- 
dlvlduals  with  severe  handicaps  are  to  re- 
celve  rehabilitation  services,  progress  under 
this  new  legislation  will  depend,  In  the  main 
upon  the  spirit  In  which  the  law  Is  ad- 
ministered, and  especlallv  on  how  ade- 
quately the  program  Is  funded, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  recently  contacted 
by  Mr.  J.  Leo  Delaney,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  In  my  State  of  Marvland  Mr 
Delaney  contacted  me  relative  to  "the  fund- 
ing of  Public  Law  93-1  la  at  levels  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  SBtlsfactorv  levels  of 
service  for  the  rehabUitatlon  of  handicapped 
citizens  In  the  State  of  Marj'land  and  across 
the  nation. 
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Mr.  Delaney  Informs  me  that  the  openlna 
of  the  new  Maryland  Comprehensive  Reha^ 
bUltatlon   Center   In  Baltimore   In  Januarv 
of  this  year  has  cauted  funding  problems 
which  had  not  been  anticipated  when  plan 
ning  and  construction  of  this  much  needed 
facility   was  under  w*v.   Subsequently    the 
new  faculty,  designed  to  especially  meet  the 
rehabilitation    needs   of   the   severely   ban 
dlcapped.  Is  now  operating  only  at  flftv  ner 
cent  capacity.  •'  *^ 

Mr.  Delaney  further  states  that  state  ad- 
minlstrators  of  vocational  rehabUitatlon 
programs  expected  that  federal  funding  for 
these  programs  would  continue  at  the  same 
rate  experienced  during  the  late  1960's  but 
that  lower  rates  of  appropriations  durlmt 
the  past  several  years  have  caused  a  reduc- 
tlon  In  services  below  the  capabilities  of  an 
excellent  fleld  staff,  and  below  the  capacity 
of  the  new  Comprehensive  RehabUitatlon 
Center  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Maryland's  severely  handicapped  population 
Assistant  Stet«  Superintendent  Delanev 
has  requested  that  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
fund  the  RehabUitatlon  Act  of  1973  at  the 
maximum  limits  authorized  for  the  basic 
federal-state  program  In  Public  Law  93-112 
and  that  adequate  funds  also  be  provided  for 
research,  training,  program  expansion,  and 
faculty  construction  so  that  the  mandate  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  RehablUtatlon 
Act  of  1973  can  be  fulflUed. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  re- 
quest,  and  urge  that  the  Congress  appropri- 
ate no  less  than  the  following  amounts  for 
FY  1974: 

1,  An  appropriation  of  $650  mUUon  for  the 
basic  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  1974,  the  fuU  authorization  un- 
der the  Act.  The  new  legislation  provides  for 
reaUotment  of  unused  funds,  even  If  such 
reallotments  result  In  Increasing  a  stated 
original  allotment,  so  all  that  is  appropri- 
ated can  be  used, 

2,  An  appropriation  of  $37  mUlion  for  in- 
novation and  expansion  grants  for  1974  the 
fun  authority.  One-half  of  this  sum  will  be 
expended  on  state  priorities  and  one-half  on 
federal  priorities.  State  priorities,  undoubt- 
edly, wui  be  used  for  Initiating  and  expand- 
ing programs  for  the  older  blind,  deaf,  spinal 
cord  injured,  victims  of  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease and  other  persons  with  severe  handicaps. 

3,  An  appropriation  of  at  least  $20  million 
for  rehabUitatlon  facUlUes  construction  and 
staffing  In  1974.  and  $16  mUUon  for  service 
projects  and  rehabUitatlon  facility  Improve- 
ment for  1974.  Several  rehabilitation  groups 
wUl  be  requesting  $50  million  for  rehabUita- 
tlon  faculties  In  view  of  the  new  emphasis 
on  the  rehabUitatlon  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped. 

4,  An  appropriation  o^  at.  least  $27.7  mil- 
lion for  training  of  rehabillvatlon  personnel 
in  1974,  This  request  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  new  legislation  authorizing  a  balanced 
program  for  the  training  of  rehabilitation 
personnel  to  be  flnanced  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  with  emphasU  upon  training  per- 
sonnel to  serve  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps. 

5,  An  appropriation  of  at  least  $25  mlUlon 
for  research  for  1974.  This,  lUcewlse,  U  neces- 
sary due  to  added  emphasis  on  research,  and 
mandates  support  of  special  programs  for  re- 
search and  training  centers,  engineering  re- 
search centers,  spinal  cord  Injury  research 
centers,  and  International  research  In  re- 
habilitation. 

6,  An  appropriation  of  at  least  $25  million 
for  special  projects  for  1974.  The  new  author- 
ity mentions  specifically  special  project  pro- 
grams In  the  areas  of  migratory  workers,  old- 
er blind,  deaf,  and  spinal  cord  IndlvldualB. 
Any  lesser  appropriation  wUl  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  new  emphasis  In  the  authorl2a- 
tlons. 

If  the  various  components  of  the  RehabUi- 
tatlon Act  are  fully  funded,  it  would  mean 
that,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  these  maxl- 
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jnum  allowances  will  stUl  not  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  since  Maryland  realizes  but  one  per- 
cent of  any  base  support  increase  despite 
having  two  percent  of  the  national  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  provide  for  more  funds,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  prom- 
ised the  support  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  a  1975  fiscal  year  supplemen- 
tal request  from  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly In  order  to  acquire  additional  state 
funding. 

The  need  for  full  federal  funding  as  au- 
thorized is  vitally  necessary  as  increasingly 
the  federal  support  of  vocational  rehabUita- 
tlon has  leaned  toward  services  to  the  se- 
verely handicapped,  and  the  indigent  dis- 
abled. This  emphasis,  whUe  totally  merited, 
complicates  the  funding  problem  since  the 
provision  of  services  to  these  groups  takes 
longer,  and  often  requires  purchase  of  mul- 
tiple services  from  vendors  in  addition  to 
extensive  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment services. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  my  State  of  Maryland, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  op- 
erating at  an  economical  level  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  the  cost 
per  rehabilitated  case  In  Maryland  was  $1,233 
as  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
$2,137,  Despite  the  claims  from  some  quarters 
of  "creaming  clients",  and  providing  services 
to  persons  who  may  be  well  able  to  take  care 
of  their  own  rehabilitation  needs,  I  am  proud 
that  the  Maryland  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  has  achieved  a  high  ranking  In  re- 
habUltatlng  the  severely  disabled.  Including 
Social  Security  DlsabUlty  beneficiaries,  by 
being  tenth  In  the  nation  In  cases  rehablU- 
tated, 

I  believe  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fund- 
ing level  for  the  basic  state-federal  program 
for  which  I  have  urged  approval  is  that 
agreed  to  by  the  Administration  In  the  com- 
promise legislation  which.  In  final  form, 
became  Public  Law  93-112.  the  RehabUita- 
tlon Act  of  1973,  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  amounts  were  supported  In  a  letter 
from  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Act.  In  this  letter.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger Indicated  that  authorization  levels  In- 
cluded in  the  legislation  were  acceptable  to 
the  Administration. 

However,  In  testimony  recently  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW,  SRS  Administrator  Dwlght  re- 
quested appropriation  levels  weU  below  the 
authorized  levels.  For  example,  only  $615.9 
million  was  requested  for  the  basic  federal- 
State  program,  only  $8.1  mUllon  was  requested 
for  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel,  and 
only  $0,5  million  was  requested  for  rehabUi- 
tatlon faculty  construction  projects. 

In  view  of  these  requests,  one  must  seri- 
ously question  how  the  Administration  vrtll 
meet  Its  commitment  to  the  successful  con- 
tinuation of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  The  Inconsistency  demonstrated 
by  SRS  and  RSA  officials  regarding  the  fund- 
ing and  administration  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  Is,  therefore,  of  great  concern 
to  me.  The  attempts  of  these  officials  to  un- 
derfund  this  program,  phase  out,  and  even- 
tually terminate  its  vital  training  programs, 
and  reorganize  Its  successful  modes  of  serv- 
ice deUvery  are  not  only  In  evidence  regard- 
ing vocational  rehabUitatlon  programs  but 
have  been  appearing  with  alarming  fre- 
quency regarding  other  valuable  human  serv- 
ices and  education  programs  currently  op- 
erating throughout  the  federal  government. 

These  actions  regarding  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  give  me  special  concern 
becaxiso  of  th«  success  and  financial  sound- 
ness of  this  program  which  rehabUitated  a 
record  3«0,726  handicapped  Americans  d\ir- 


Ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  The 
1973  figure,  up  11  per  cent  over  the  326,138 
rehabilitations  recorded  for  FY  1972,  18  the 
highest  yearly  total  ever  reached  since  the 
state-federal  vocational  rehabUitatlon  pro- 
gram began  In  1920. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  attempted  adminis- 
trative dismantling,  unnecessary  reorganiza- 
tion, and  "fractionation  and  dissolution" '  of 
the  state-federal  rehabUitatlon  program  and 
to  assure  that  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  are  Indeed  used 
for  the  rehabUitatlon  of  handicapped  people, 
I  am  prepared,  IT  necessary,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  First  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion BUI  to  ensure  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  are  used  to  exi)erlment 
with  or  change  the  administration  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  progreons  In  the  sev- 
eral states, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  Indicated  that 
in  signing  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  that 
it  was  "a  symbolic  piece  of  social  legislation 
that  would  help  over  1,2  million  handicapped 
citizens,"  In  order  for  the  vocational  reha- 
bUitatlon program  to  reach  this  goal,  full  ap- 
propriations must  be  made  under  the  new 
authority  In  Public  Law  93-112  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tirge  the  Congress  to  make 
these  authorizations  and  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise oversight  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  ensure  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  rehabUitatlon  of  our 
handicapped  citizens  Is  being  accomplished 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

In  these  ways,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  the 
Congress  can  provide  for  the  continuation, 
improvement,  and  expansion  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabUitatlon  program,  which  has  been 
universally  acclaimed,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  federal-state 
cooperative  endeavors  In  the  history  of  our 
go'-ernment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  House-Senate 
conferees  on  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1974  did  not  see  fit  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  for  research,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  were  not  persuaded  that  the 
training  program  should  be  phased  out. 
The  language  which  I  offered  in  the  con- 
ference which  stressed  that  the  training 
supported  through  institutions  for  the 
training  of  rehabilitation  counselors,  re- 
habilitation physicians,  rehabilitation 
nurses,  rehabilitation  psychologists,  and 
occupatlMi  and  physical  therapists,  as 
well  as  other  rehabilitation  personnel,  Is 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
habilitation program,  was  accepted  by 
the  conferees  and  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  for  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  full  funding  for  the  Federal- 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
Therefore,  I  would  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  would  consider  an  additional  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  if  later 
estimates  from  the  States  at  any  time 
show  that  matching  funds  are  available 
so  that  the  full  amount  of  $650  million 
authorized  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  can  be  used. 


1  Oversight  Hearing;  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services;  Select  Subcommittee  on  £klu- 
catlon;  August  3,  1973;  P.  38. 


Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
can  expect  that  the  administration  will 
request  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  later  this  year  if  this  situation  occurs. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  States 
have  now  matched  enough  money  to 
reach  at  least  a  $644  million  appropria- 
tion level. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land is  considered  by  some  criteria  to  be 
one  of  the  richer  States,  and  because  this 
is  a  factor  used  in  the  formula  for  allot- 
ting funds  for  the  basic  support  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  Maryland  is 
getting  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the 
Federal  RSA  funds  than  any  other 
States,  some  of  which  are  much  smaller. 
This  has  resulted  in  Mar\-land  contrib- 
uting much  more  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
its  handicapped  citizens  than  the  mini- 
mum 20  percent  State  80  percent  Fed- 
eral ration  required  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Maryland's  current  effort  is  suflQcient  to 
qualify  for  at  least  $4  million  more  thsm 
its  present  allotment  of  Federal  RSA 
funds.  In  reviewing  the  recent  estimate 
of  the  formula  allotments  for  the  differ- 
ent possible  levels  of  funding,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  even  at  the  $650  million  level 
at  least  13  States  will  not  be  funded  at 
the  80/20  ratio  provided  by  the  act. 

Maryland  has  almost  exactly  2  percent 
of  the  national  population,  but  out  of  the 
last  increase  in  RSA  appropriation  of 
section  2  funds  of  $30  million,  Marj-land 
received  $313,882.  or  slightly  more  than 
1  percent. 

The  Maryland  DVR  staff  has  worked 
diligently  to  respond  to  the  changing  pri- 
orities established  on  the  national  level, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  Marjiand.  in 
comparison  with  other  States,  has  been 
providing  services  to  a  much  higher 
number  of  clients  at  far  below  the  aver- 
age cost.  However,  if  Maryland  is  to  fully 
implement  its  service  program  at  the 
Maryland  Rehabilitation  Center  and  re- 
spond to  the  new  priorities  to  service  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  severely  dis- 
abled, it  is  obvious  that  additional  funds 
will  have  to  be  pronded  to  prevent  a 
serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  dis- 
abled being  ser\'ed  and  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  a  chart  provided  by 
Mr.  J.  Leo  Delaney,  the  former  assist- 
ant State  superintendent  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  Marjiand  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  highlighting  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Maryland  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Highlights;   Fiscal  Year  1973 

(9,122  persons  rehabilitated;  11th  nation- 
ally In  rehabUitatlon  per  10,000  disabled  pop- 
vUatlon:  23,113  referrals;  26,774  persons 
served;  $1,413,972  annual  reduction  In  public 
assistance  payments  at  closure;  $5,084,390 
cost  of  case  services;  $27,768,884  Increased 
earnings  for  the  year  on  9,122  rehabllltants; 
and  $35,770,384  total  earnings  for  the  year 
on  9,122  rehabUltants.) 
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MARYUND  COMPARED  TO  UNITED  STATES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Number  of 
rtlubllitations 


Rehabilitations         AveriBe  cost 

per  counselor  per  rehabilitation 

man-year  (sec  2) 


OS  expenditure 

per  counselor 

man-year 


Number  of 
rehabilitations 


Rehabilitations  RehabiliUtions 
per  100.000  per  lO.OW)  d" 
population    abled  population 


U.S.  total. 
MeryUnd. 


326, 138 
8.788 


42 

57 


$2,137 
1,239 


»1.3S8 
32,419 


U.S.  toUI. 
Maryland. 


360, 726 
9.122 


171 
225 


296 
432 


S«um  of  information:  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  program  data,  fiscal  year  1972.     ' 

5-YEAR  COMPARISON-MARYLAND  DVR 


Fiscal  year 


Total  rehabilitations    Counselor  man  years 


Rehabilitafions  per 
counselor 


Case  service 

expenditure  per 

counselor 


Case  service 

expenditure  per 

rehabilitation 


Cost  of  counseling 

and  guidance  per 

rehabilitation 


Conbined  costot 

case  services  and 

counseling  and 

guidance 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


6,934 

7,679 
8,014 
8,788 
9,122 


118.65 
127.60 
15C. 75 
158.  25 
172.  50 


58.4 
60.2 
53.1 
55.5 
52.9 


J29, 115 
31,587 
29,  323 
32. 126 
30. 370 


$488 

524 
5S1 
541 

574 


$416 
473 
514 
548 
601 


}9U 

997 

1.06S 

1.090 

1,176 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  under- 
girding  our  commitment  to  equity  and 
equal  opportunity  is  the  fundamental 
belief  that  every  person  in  our  society 
has  an  Intrinsic  value.  The  Congress  in 
1973  made  it  clear  that  this  belief  ex- 
tends to  the  handicapped  as  well. 


taxpayers  and  ourselves  if  we  do  not  kill 
the  proposed  pay  increase  once  and  for 
all  right  here  and  now. 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  E>ay  increases  for  high-ranking 
Federal  officials  recently  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
vote  to  disapprove  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  sensi- 
tive the  issue  of  i>ay  raises  for  Govern- 
ment ofBceho'ders  has  become.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sensitive  issue.  It 
la  an  explosive  issue.  Today,  the  U.S. 
Senate  finds  Itself  on  the  top  of  a  pow- 
der keg  and  the  electorate  has  a  short 
fuse. 

No  full-time  Federal  official  affected 
by  the  proposed  pay  increase  presently 
makes  less  than  $36,000  annually.  Some 
argue  that  Cabinet  members  making 
$60,000,  Congressmen  making  $42,500, 
and  district  court  judges  making  $40,000 
have  been  hit  just  as  hard  by  inflation 
as  the  so-called  average  workingman. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  argument 
does  not  stir  much  sympathy  in  the  mind 
of  a  worker  who  must  feed,  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  house  his  family  on  less  than 
one-fourth  that  income. 

Some  argue  that  these  pay  increases 
are  well  deserved.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  most  Americans  would  dis- 
agree. Most  Americans  probably  feel  that 
some  Federal  officials  do  not  even  earn 
their  present  salaries.  After  all,  is  not 
reckless  spending  by  the  Congress  the 
primary  cause  of  our  economic  woes. 
Are  not  edicts  by  HEW  bureaucrats  the 
reason  for  forced  schoolbusing?  Have 
not  permissive  Federal  judges  coddled 
criminals  and  turned  them  loose  on  so- 
ciety on  mere  legal  technicalities? 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  one  need  not 
be  blessed  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
or  the  logic  of  Socrates  to  conclude  that 
the  people  would  be  outraged  if  pay 
raises  for  the  very  public  officials  with 
whom  they  are  so  disillusioned  and  dls- 
gusted  were  permitted  to  slip  through. 
We  would  do  grave  disservice  to  both  the 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  FUEL 
SHORTAGE  ON  TRUCKING  IN 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1974,  Senator  Beall  and  I 
held  hearings  in  Baltimore  to  examine 
the  impact  that  the  energy  crisis  was 
having  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  One  of 
our  witnesses  on  that  day  was  Michael  P. 
Chrismer,  president  of  the  Maryland  Mo- 
tor Truck  Association ;  and  we  found  his 
testimony  of  enduring  interest  and  in- 
creasing timeliness.  I  would  like  to  bring 
his  comments  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  remarks  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  of  Michael  P.  Chbismir 

Senator  Mathlas  and  Senator  Beall  .  .  .  my 
name  Is  Michael  P.  Chrismer,  president  ol 
the  Maryland  Motor  Trucfc  Association,  In- 
corporated, and  president  of  the  Dlgnan 
Trucking,  Incorporated.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  views  of  the  more  than 
400  members  of  our  association  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  current  fuel  short- 
ages. 

Operating  trucks  is  our  business.  The  de- 
mand for  our  services  U  generated,  not  from 
within  our  own  desires,  but  rather,  from  the 
shipping  public  we  serve.  This  demand  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  each 
year.  In  Maryland.  85  percent  of  our  com- 
munities depend  entirely  on  trucks  for  their 
transportation  needs.  Two  counties,  Calvert 
and  St.  Mary's,  are  completely  dependent 
upon  trucks  for  transporting  their  goods. 

Trucks  transport  neerly  lOO  percent  of 
Maryland  grown  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Nearly  65  percent  of  the  Intercity  tonnage  of 
Maryland  manufactured  commodities  Is  ship- 
ped by  truck  and  the  same  percentage  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  unloaded  in  Bal- 
timore arrived  by  truck. 

It  should  be  evident  by  these  few  statistics 
that  truck  transportation  is  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  this  great  State.  For 
this  very  reason,  we  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  trucks  to  move  Marv- 
land's  transportation  needs,  wish  to  express 
our  deep  concern  over  this  energy  shortage. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  inconvenience  the  fuel  shortage  is  cre- 
ating.  Operating  our   automobile   less   .    .   . 


heating  or  cooling  our  home  less  . . .  operating 
our  pleasure  boat  less  .  .  .  these  are  all  un- 
fortunate happenstances  in  our  life  and  they 
wUl  affect  each  of  us.  But  If  the  public  knew 
the  total  consequences  of  the  fuel  shortages 
the  inconveniences  mentioned  would  soon 
become  minimal  matters. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that 
literally  everything  we  eat,  use  and  wear 
comes  to  us  by  truck.  Not  only  do  trucks 
deliver  the  end  producrt  to  us  as  con.su  mers 
but  trucks  also  transport  the  raw  materials 
the  component  parts  and  the  necessary  fuel 
to  procesB,  manufacture,  and  distribute  the 
finished  product. 

The  fuel  shortage  has  affected  the  trucking 
Industry  in  two  ways  . .  .  reduced  speed  Umlts 
and  reduced  fuel  supplies  to  operate  our 
trucks.  The  Immediate  impact  of  the  fuel 
shortages  was  felt  when  the  speed  limit  In 
Maryland  was  reduced  from  60  to  50  m.p.h. 
for  all  vehicles.  This  action  immediately  re- 
duced our  delivery  time  by  almost  10  percent. 
As  a  result.  It  takes  us  longer  to  deliver  the 
same  tonnage  that  we  were  delivering  before 
Let  me  illustrate. 

A  study  of  one  of  our  tank  haulers  showed 
that  with  Just  two  of  his  customers,  under 
a  dedicated  service,  operating  his  trucks  24 
hours  a  day  six  days  a  week  for  three  months, 
he  deUvered  43.958,000  gallons  of  product.  In 
August  he  delivered  15,024.000  gallons  of 
product  In  2,019  trips;  In  September  h"  de- 
livered 13,750,000  gallons  la  1,842  trips;  la 
October  he  delivered  15,184.000  gaUous  In 
2,056  trips.  At  50  miles  per  hour,  the  number 
of  trips  was  reduced  by  1,200.  To  put  it  an- 
other way.  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  of 
product  at  50  m.pii.  as  was  previously  de,- 
Uvered  at  60  m.p.h.  would  require  one  addi- 
tional vehicle  for  every  10  vehicles  now  op- 
erated. And  If  he  had  the  equipment  to 
operate,  he  would  use  more  fuel  because  of 
the  extra  vehicles  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

As  you  know,  the  amoimt  of  dlesel  fuel 
and  gasoline  available  to  the  trucking  In- 
dustry is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  But  we 
can  discuss  the  impact  on  the  trucking  in- 
dustry of  the  new  fuel  allocation  program. 
Under  this  program,  the  trucking  industry  Is 
to  receive  100  percent  of  1972  base  year  usage 
of  gasoline  and  110  percent  of  1972  base  vear 
dlesel  fuel. 

With  respect  to  dlesel  fuel,  which  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  fuel  we  can  use  in  these 
vehicles,  trucks  are  placed  under  category 
II  uses,  as  cargo,  freight  and  maU  transpor- 
tation, defined  under  section  200.45,  subpart 
F  of  the  new  proposed  mundatory  fuel  alloca- 
tion regulations.  This  means  that  after  cate- 
gory I  uses  have  been  met.  trucking  com- 
panies may  receive  up  to  110  percent  of  1972 
usage.  A  company  who  bas  experienced  only 
that  Industry  average  growth  rate  of  7  per- 
cent per  year  will  still  fall  short  of  its  needs 
by  at  least  4  percent,  ananted.  the  new  pro- 
gram aUows  for  adjusted  priorities,  but  the 
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real  question  Is  will  there  be  In  fact,  dlesel 
fuel  available. 

If  we  combine  the  Impact  of  the  reduced 
speed  limit  and  the  reduced  amount  of  fuel 
•vailable  to  the  Industry,  our  ability  to  meet 
the  truck  transportation  needs  of  Maryland 
Is  reduced  by  10  to  15  percent. 

Then,  there  is  the  effect  of  the  Increased 
cost  of  fuel  with  which  we  must  contend. 
Preliminary  data  received  from  our  carriers 
Indicates  that  the  average  cost  per  mile  has 
Increased  by  five  cents,  as  a  direct  result  of 
fuel  cost  Increases.  In  the  base  year  1972, 
average  fuel  costs  for  nine  carriers  reporting 
was  12.36  cents  per  gallon  before  taxes.  In 
November  of  this  year,  the  average  cost  had 
risen  to  18.56  cents  per  gallon  before  taxes. 
State  and  Federal  taxes  total  13  cents  per 
gallon.  As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  in  De- 
cember the  cost  of  fuel  Increased  at  an  even 
higher  rate.  We  estimate  that  the  average 
cost  per  gallon  wUl  reach  30  cents  before 
taxes  by  the  end  of  1973.  Additional  cost 
Increases  have  been  authorized  for  January 
and  February,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Simon,  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Energy  Policy. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  fuel  shortage 
on  the  trucking  Industry  should  be  fairly 
evident.  If  trucks  cannot  get  the  fuel  they 
need  to  operate,  and  if  trucks  are  to  operate 
St  less  efficiency  as  a  result  of  a  50  m.pii. 
speed  limit,  and  If  the  cost  of  fuel  is  allowed 
to  continually  Increase  at  such  an  accelerated 
rate,  the  impact  on  the  trucking  Industry  will 
be  severe  indeed.  This  will  have  a  dominoes 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  economy  In  Mary- 
land. 

If  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  are  sincere  In  their 
Claims  that  we  must  find  ways  of  conserving 
our  fuel  supplies,  the  Maryland  Motor  Truck 
Association  would  offer  the  following 
recommendations. 

1.  Shippers  must  be  advised  to  plan  their 
pick-up  and  delivery  schedules  In  advance 
ao  that  the  carrier  can  obtain  ftUl  utilization 
of  his  vehicles.  I  inlght  mention  that  manv 
of  our  carriers  have  asked  their  shippers  to 
do  this.  In  some  Instances  It  has  worked 
well.  In  others  It  has  not.  In  still  other  in- 
stances, the  carrier  has  arbitrarily  taken 
steps  to  this  effect. 

2.  Encourage  shippers  to  notify  a  carrier 
24  hours  in  advance,  wherever  Dos.slble,  when 
8  pick-up  is  to  be  made  at  his  facilities.  This 
also  wUl  allow  the  carrier  to  better  schedule 
tls  vehicles  to  achieve  maximum  utilization 
of  his  equipment. 

3.  Size  and  weight  limits  must  be  relaxed  at 
least  during  the  period  of  this  emergency 

With  respect  to  this  last  point  there  is  a 
greit  deal  I  can  say  to  substantiate  this  re- 
quest. I  wlU  try  however,  to  explain  these 
benefits  as  briefly  as  possible.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  explain  the  benefits  of  Increased 
weights,  for  example,  is  to  Inform  you  of 
what  was  accomplished  In  California  this 
past  summer. 

The  October,  1973  issue  of  Pacific  Traffic 
Magazine  carried  an  editorial  by  John  P 
Elchorn,  Indicating  that  "the  trucks  which 
aauled  the  blegest  harvest  In  California's 
history  used  17  percent  less  fuel  and  for 
every  seven  trucks  formerly  used  only  six 
J^ere  needed.  The  result  was  less  pollution 
leas  congestion  on  the  highways  and  a  savings 
Of  thousands  of  gallons  of  fuel."  The  Call- 
rornia  Department  of  Transportation  recog- 
nized that  agricultural  products  would  not 
get  to  market  In  time  If  Immediate  action 
was  not  taken  In  the  face  of  the  energy 
cnsls.  Trucking  companies  who  hauled  these 
products  were  Issued  special  permits  on  a 
•JO  day  basis  to  haul  Increased  weights.  Not 
only  did  the  trucks  do  the  Job  needed  but 
they  did  It  with  leas  fuel,  and  with  no  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  vehicles. 

Tiw  same  thing  can  and  must  be  done 
w  Maryland  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
ine  Maryland  Motor  Truck  Association  has 
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proposed  a  program  of  temporary  permits 
which  would  authorize  five  axle  combinations 
of  vehicles  to  operate  with  a  maximum  gross 
weight  of  vehicle  and  load  of  80,000  lbs.  Our 
proposal  would  in  no  way  Increase  our  legal 
axle  weights.  In  fact,  the  additional  7,000  lbs 
of  gross  weight  would  still  not  reach  our  al- 
lowable axle  weights  when  the  load  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  five  axles.  Further,  the 
request  made  by  our  association  Is  in  line 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Admlnlstratloa  under  the  so-called 
"Table  B"  for  weight  limits  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

With  Just  7.000  lbs.  more  we  can  still  save 
fuel,  operate  fewer  vehicles.  Improve  our 
ecology,  and  minimize  rising  transportation 
costs.  All  of  these  things  would  directly  bene- 
fit us  as  consumers.  If  only  we  could 
eliminate  the  emotionalism!  If  only  we  could 
eliminate  the  red  tape!  If  only  we  could 
convince  the  powers  that  be.  that  what  we 
are  asking  for  is  not  a  selfish  request. 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  truck  transportation  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things.  Is  to  put  more 
vehicles  on  the  road.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  waiting  as  long  as  one  vear  for  our  new 
vehicles.  If  we  are  truly  at  a  crisis  now  then 
now  Is  the  time  to  act.  Winter  Is  upon  us 
And.  this  always  means  delays  In  delivering 
freight.  These  delays,  coupled  with  a  reduced 
speed  limit,  and  a  real  need  to  conserve  as 
mucn  fuel  as  possible,  suggest  to  me  that 
the  health  and  welfare  of  this  State  and  the 
Nation  rests  with  our  elected  officials  I  hope 
you  wUl  act  expeditiouslv.  Thank  vou 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
PRESERVE  SSI  BENEFITS  FOR 
TENS  OP  THOUSANDS  OP  AGED 
BLIND  AND  DISABLED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  last 
week  I  joined  with  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
several  other  Senators  in  cosponsoring 
a  bill  of  great  importance  to  some  185  000 
disabled  supplemental  security  income— 
SSI — beneficiaries  who  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  disability  assistance  at 
the  end  of  this  month  unless  the  Con- 
gress moves  now  with  all  dispatch. 

The  difficulty  has  arisen  out  of  recent- 
ly enacted  legislation  Public  Law  93-233 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act,  In 
which  the  "grandfather"  provision  ex- 
tending SSI  coverage  to  all  disabled  indi- 
viduals who  were  receiving  assistance 
under  State  plans  in  December  1973.  was 
modified,  to  provide  that  now  onlv  indi- 
viduals who  received  assistance  "^  under 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  disabled  both 
for  December  1973.  and  for  at  least  1 
month  prior  to  July  1973.  are  to  be  con- 
sidered disabled  without  regard  to  the 
Federal  disability  standards. 

Apparently  there  was  some  concern 
that  States  would  load  up  their  disability 
rolls  with  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children— AFDC— recipients  prior  to 
Federal  takeover  in  order  to  have  them 
automatically  transferred  to  the  SSI  rolls 
on  January  1.  However.  I  understand 
that  a  sampling  taken  recently  in  New 
York,  indicates  that  the  vast  majority 
of  such  transferred  individuals  would 
qualify  anyway  imder  the  Federal  defini- 
tion for  SSI  disability. 

Nonetheless,  because  of  the  amend- 
ment In  Public  Law  93-233,  individuals 
who  came  onto  the  State  rolls  between 
July  and  December  are  now  required  to 
establish  their  ellglbUlty  under  Federal 
disability  standards. 


Payments  imder  the  SSI  program  may 
be  made  for  up  to  3  months  to  otherwise 
eligible  individuals  who  are  presumptive- 
ly disabled  but  not  yet  determined  to  be 
disabled.  This  means  that  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  of  this  year, 
individuals  who  fall  within  the  category 
we  have  been  discussing,  in  addition  to 
new  cases  brought  on  the  rolls  since  Jan- 
uary 1974  are  entitled  to  receive  SSI 
benefits.  However,  the  3  months  are  just 
about  up,  and  in  States  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  disabled  SSI  recipients, 
the  task  confronting  the  Social  Security 
Administration— SSA— regional  offices  of 
reviewing  each  one  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
individual  meets  the  SSI  disabUitv  stand- 
ard is  a  momentual  one,  which  simply 
cannot  be  accomplished  In  the  time 
frame  set  forth  by  law. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  some 
36.548  disabled  persons  who  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls  since  June.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  estimated  to  be  over  2  500 
disabled  SSI  recipients  who  have  come 
into  the  program  since  January.  All  of 
these  individuals  must  be  evaluated  un- 
der the  new  Federal  SSI  disabilitv  stand- 
ards. 

Our  biU,  S.  3069,  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  supplemental  security  income 
oenefits,  on  the  basis  of  presumptive  dis- 
abihty,  for  up  to  12  months,  to  otherwise 
eligible  individuals  who  became  recipi- 
ents of  State  administered  disability  as- 
sistance during  the  second  half  of  calen- 
dar year  1973.  This  would  allow  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  which  ad- 
ministers SSI.  to  complete  the  required 
eligibility  review,  as  well  as  insure  that 
no  disabled  person  looses  his  or  her  bene- 
fits without  clearly  establishing  a  reason 

Congressman  Ullman  introduced  a 
similar  measure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. H.R.  13025,  and  yesterday  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
the  bill  out  of  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  administration  also  has 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  draft  bill 
which  would,  if  enacted,  have  virtually 
the  same  effect  as  the  bill  I  am  cospon- 
soring. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  abeady  issuing 
warning  letters  to  these  disabled  SSI 
recipients  and  they  will  have  to  start  is- 
suing termination  notices  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  I  think  everyone  is  in 
agreement  that  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
avert  untoward  hardship  of  thousands  of 
disabled  persons  in  California  and  across 
the  country. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  with  the 
same  speed  and  deliberations  that  has 
characterized  House  action 


RATIONING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  gas- 
lines  lengthen  and  tempers  shorten  we 
must  reflect  on  whether  rationing  would 
eliminate  hardship  and  the  tremendous 
waste  of  human  resources  as  people  sit 
in  gaslines.  I  am  troubled  that  there  has 
been  no  meaningful  debate  as  to  the 
best  way  to  ration  gas  should  it  become 
necessary. 

On  December  18,  1973.  I  inserted  a  ra- 
tioning proposal  in  the  Record  for  review 
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by  Members  of  Congress.  I  also  sent  the 
proposal  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  for 
their  comment.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
received  two  additional  proposals  of  merit 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
rationing  plans  proposed  by  Clifford  J. 
Maloney  and  by  William  J.  Toth  be 
printed  in  the  Recors. 

MALONEY  PLAN 

The  plan  relies  upon  the  availability  of 
a  tax  return  from  nearly  everyone  who 
works,  an  internal  revenue  system  "in 
place"  and  a  citizenry  conditioned  to 
Gguxe  adjustments  on  Income  taxes  for 
every  legitimate  purpose. 

We  now  are  allowed  and  Instructed 
to  adjust  the  nimiber  of  exemptions 
claimed,  not  merely  to  cover  dependents. 
but  also  to  adjust  for  over  deductions 
caused  by  changes  in  the  law  and  other- 
wise. See  line  (j)  of  a  standard  form 
W-4.  Pension  plans,  savings  banks,  and 
the  like  could  be  instructed  to  do  like- 
wise if  that  were  desired.  Welfare  checks 
could  of  course  be  adjusted  to  neutralize 
that  portion  of  increased  gasoline  taxes 
judged  proper. 

A  suitable  excise  tax  would  be  col- 
lected at  the  refinery  or  at  the  port  of 
importation.  Neither  are  particularly 
numerous  and  each  involves  considerable 
volume.  The  size  of  the  tax  would  be  set 
by  the  administration  subject  to  over- 
ride by  either  branch  of  Congress  as  is 
now  true  of  Executive  reorganization.  No 
need  would  ever  exist  to  police  thousands 
of  gasoline  pumps  hidden  away  in  ob- 
scure locations.  No  opportunity  or  incen- 
tive, to  cheat  at  any  point  in  the  dis- 
tributive chain  could  arise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment would  already  have  its  share, 
and  all  transactions  subsequent  thereto 
would  be  carried  out  in  money  units.  In 
particular,  when  a  motorist  gets  his  re- 
fill at  his  accustomed  dealer  he  would 
pay  in  cash  or  by  credit  card  as  usual. 
No  question  of  ration  stamps  would 
arise.  No  need  to  collect,  safeguard,  ac- 
count for  or  surrender  such  stamps 
would  fall  upon  the  dealer.  His  company 
sees  that  he  correctly  manages  his  cash 
transactions  and  would  continue  to  do 
so  In  its  own  self-interest. 

It  Is  true  that,  including  the  new  re- 
batable  excise  tax,  the  unit  price  of  some 
grades  of  gasoline  might  exceed  the  cur- 
rent recording  capacity  of  some  pimips — 
presumably  $1.  So  far  as  listing  Is  con- 
cerned, the  dollar  unit  could  be  under- 
stood and  only  the  cents  be  listed.  So 
far  as  accumulating  is  concerned,  again 
the  totalizer  could  accumulate  the  cents 
per  gallon  alone.  All  pumps  now  do  so. 
Most,  if  not  all,  pimips  also  now  total 
the  number  of  gallons  delivered.  This 
total  is  precisely  the  portion  of  the  total 
bill  due  because  of  the  dollar  portion  of 
the  per  gallon  charge.  The  sum  of  the 
money  charge  as  now  listed  on  the  pump 
and  of  the  number  of  gallons  delivered, 
also  shown  on  the  pump,  would  be  the 
complete  amount  due  as  long  as  the 
charge  per  gallon  including  all  applica- 
ble taxes  did  not  exceed  $2.  One  addition 
Is  certainly  simpler  than  accounting  for 
stamps.  And.  In  the  case  of  credit  card 
sales,  the  same  record  that  now  Is  filed 
with  the  company  and  supplied  to  the 
customer  would  verify  and  check  the 
transaction.  There  Is  a  further  advan- 


tage. With  stamps  a  motorist  will  often 
have  stamps  enough  for  part  but  not  all 
of  his  purchase.  No  such  nightmare  could 
occur  under  the  plan  outlined  herein. 

The  employer  of  every  worker  would 
increase  the  number  of  deductions  ap- 
propriate to  everyone  on  his  payroll  by 
some  suitable  formula  subject  as  always 
to  correction  by  form  W-4.  No  more  in- 
centive would  exist  for  a  taxpayer  to 
cheat  on  this  action  than  exists  now; 
and  the  penalties  for  doing  so  would  be 
the  same.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  accurate  data  on  everyone's  previous 
year  consumption  as  a  clue  to  locating 
noncompliance — and  such  activity  would 
be  as  much  its  normal  duty  as  it  is  for 
all  deductions  now. 

The  Service  itself  has  learned  and  has 
taught  the  public  how,  in  effect,  to  con- 
vert a  credit  into  a  deduction  by  use  of 
form  W-4.  If  desired,  the  license  number 
of  the  car  or  cars  owned  by  each  driver 
could  be  required  by  the  payroll  office  as 
authorization  for  each  deduction.  What- 
ever is  done  at  this  Initial  step  should  be 
kept  very  simple  so  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  would  be  at  once  adequate 
but  automatic;  thus  resulting  in  an  Im- 
perceptible burden  on  the  payroll  office. 

In  short,  the  proposal  is  Identical  to 
the  suggestion  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Shultz  to  let  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem work — if  we  accept  income  tax  de- 
ductions— or  credits — as  part  of  that 
system.  Abuse  of  the  buyer  is  a  certain 
consequence  of  the  current  noncompeti- 
tive centralized  planning  approach — ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  proclaimed  Ideal  of 
Sovietized  states.  On  Washington  News 
Conference  Sunday.  January  20,  Mr. 
John  Sawhill,  Deputy  Director,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  asserted  that  17,000 
employees  and  $1  billion  would  be  re- 
quired to  enforce  mtioning.  This  buga- 
boo, created  by  the  lack  of  imagination  of 
that  office,  is  being  used  to  condone  the 
inefficiencies,  the  harassments.  the  eco- 
nomic ruin  of  independent  dealers,  and, 
yes,  even  the  plii-.sical  dangers  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

All  of  the  difficulty  of  the  rebatable  ex- 
cise tax  procedure  for  the  fair  and  non- 
burdensome  sharing  of  the  available  en- 
ergy- resources  described  in  this  letter 
would  reside  in  ascertaining  the  appro- 
priate quantity  appropriate  for  each 
taxpayer.  In  principle  that  determina- 
tion is  the  same  in  a  rationing  scheme. 
But  there  is  a  difference  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Under  a  stamp  rationing  sys- 
tem one  must  get  his  stamps  before  he 
gets  his  fuel.  Under  a  rebatable  excise 
tax  system,  he  does  not.  With  stamps, 
there  is  no  way  to  post-audit  and  recover 
the  stamps.  In  the  scheme  described 
here,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
have  the  usual  3  years  grace  to  check 
eligibility  and  all  the  sources  of  cross- 
checking now  existent  would  be  available. 

The  proposal  has  one  further  enor- 
mous advantage.  In  violent  contrast  to  a 
rationing  scheme,  it  could  be  modified 
quickly  without  any  necessity  for  allow- 
ing completion  of  "float"  of  outstanding 
stamps.  There  would  be  none.  The  pro- 
cedure could  be  Instituted,  modified, 
and/or  dropped  with  a  minimum  of  prep- 
aration, staff  recruitment  of  disband- 
ing, or  notice  to  the  consuming  public. 


TOTH    PLAN 

Below  is  outlined  a  method  of  gas  ra- 
tioning that  is  equitable.  Inexpensive  to 
Implement,  and  very  inexpensive  to  op- 
erate. It  Is  a  rationing  plan  that  avoids 
the  expense  and  bureaucracy  required  by 
a  coupon  rationing  system.  It  entails  a 
taxation  plan  that  avoids  the  unfairness 
to  the  small  consumer  and  to  the  poor 
that  an  across-the-board  tax  plan  Im- 
poses. It  allows  necessary  driving  for 
work  and  for  shopping  while  financially 
discouraging  luxury  driving  without 
making  It  Impossible.  It  rewards  car 
pooling  and  discourages  single  driving. 
It  encourages  smaller,  more  economical 
cars  rather  than  the  larger  gas  consum- 
ing  automobiles.  In  addition,  it  makes 
mass  transit  more  attractive  as  a  regular 
means  of  transportation. 

This  plan  consists  of  three  basic 
parts: 

First.  A  tax  would  be  levied  on  all 
gasoline  sales.  The  amoimt  of  such  a  tax 
is  optional,  but  a  $1  per  gallon  tax 
would  not  require  new  pump  registers 
to  be  Installed.  The  total  bill  would  be 
the  amount  on  the  register  plus  $1  for 
every  gallon  of  the  purchase.  Fractional 
parts  of  a  gallon  would  simply  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  one-tenth 
of  a  gallon. 

Second.  Each  working  driver  would  be 
given  a  weekly  tax  allowance  based  on 
his  Individual  gasoline  requirements. 
The  tax  allowance  would  be  returned 
on  each  pay  day  as  a  reduction  of  his 
weekly  Federal  income  tax  deduction. 
The  allowance  is  computed  from  the 
one-way  distance  from  home  to  place  of 
employment.  The  weekly  distance  trav- 
eled is  multiplied  by  an  average  expected 
mileage — for  example,  16  m.p.g. — and 
this  Is  multiplied  by  the  per  gallon  tax  to 
give  the  weekly  tax  allowance.  The 
round  trip  distance  could  be  used  In  a 
more  liberal  plan,  but  It  Is  recommended 
that  only  a  portion — for  example,  75  per- 
cent— of  this  distance  be  allowed  to  en- 
courage car  pools  wlienever  possible.  In 
addition,  one  to  two  gallons  a  week  can 
be  allowed  for  shopping  trips  and  other 
necessary  travel.  The  use  of  an  average 
gas  mileage  should  encourage  more  eco- 
nomical cars  and  proper  maintenance  to 
maximize  gas  mileage  on  Individual  cars. 
Furthermore,  this  average  can  be  In- 
creased as  the  national  average  In- 
creases, but  perhaps  a  practical  limit 
should  be  set. 

Tliird.  The  weekly  tax  allowance  can 
be  calculated  by  the  employer,  who  can 
easily  check  for  correct  distances.  The 
yearly  tax  allowance  can  be  calculated 
and  printed  somewhere  on  the  employee's 
W-2  form.  The  Federal  Income  tax  forms 
for  1974  could  simply  be  amended  to 
allow  this  yearly  gasolhie  tax  allowance 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  yearly  income 
tax  bill.  The  tax  paid  at  the  gasoline 
pump  serves  to  pay  this  portion  of  the 
income  tax;  therefore,  income  tax  reve- 
nues remain  unaltered.  The  Individual 
will  receive  no  additional  tax  rebate  for 
taxes  paid  above  his  allowance. 

Since  this  method  of  gas  rationing  uses 
existing  agencies,  no  new  organization 
need  be  set  up,  thereby  reducing  expenses 
and  delays.  This  plan  financially  rewards 
those  who  economize  on  fuel  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  those  who  use  more  than  their 
allotment.  This  Is  essentially  the  same 
result  as  would  be  achieved  by  the  sale 
of  unused  ration  coupons  by  the  indi- 
vidual. The  excess  revenues  raised  could 
be  used  to  improve  mass  transit  systems, 
encourage  fiuther  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  fuel  supplies,  or  any  of  a 
number  of  other  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
advantages,  this  plan  is  extremely  flexi- 
ble and  can  easily  be  modified  as  circimi- 
stances  require.  It  would  also  be  ideal  for 
long-term  or  permanent  use  to  reduce 
expanding  fuel  consumption. 


FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  IN  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  EAGKETTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  recently 
promulgated  food  stamp  regulations  that 
establish  coupon  allotment  and  eligi- 
bility guidelines  for  the  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Those  guidelines  are  consid- 
erably below  the  ones  that  were  estab- 
lished for  the  50  States  on  November  1, 
1973,  and  are,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress. 

First,  the  Department  determined  that 
lower  coupon  allotments  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Island  residents  apparently  be- 
cause they  previously  have  had  cheaper 
and  less  adequate  diets  than  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.  I  am  told  that 
the  Department  costed  out  a  completely 
different  and  cheaper  market  basket  of 
food  for  Puerto  Rico  than  they  did  for 
the  continental  United  States,  based  es- 
sentially on  the  fact  that  people  on  the 
Island  have  poorer  diets  than  people  on 
the  continent.  As  a  result,  benefit  levels 
set  for  Puerto  Rico  will  perpetuate  the 
Island's  relative  undernourished  status  in 
complete  disregard  of  statutory  policies. 

In  enacting  the  Food  Stamp  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  we  required  that  coupon 
allotments  be  based  on  the  "cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  respective  territories" — the 
exact  same  principle  that  we  applied  for 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  with  the 
sole  exception  that  allotments  could  not 
be  set  at  higher  levels  than  the  ones 
utilized  on  the  continent,  Puerto  Rican 
coupon  allotments  had  to  maintain  the 
same  relationship  with  U.S.  coupon  aUot- 
ments  as  the  average  cost  of  food,  for  the 
same  commodities,  compared  between 
the  two  political  entitles. 

Second,  the  Department  established 
much  lower  eligibility  guidelines  for 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  of  the  previously 
mentioned  lower  coupon  allotments.  It 
did  this  by  establishing  eUglbUlty  at  a 
level  at  which  coupon  allotments  would 
be  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  eligibility 
amounts. 

However,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  requires 
that  eligibUlty  regulations  be  designed  to 
reflect  the  average  per  capita  income  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  respective  terri- 
tories." not  that  they  be  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  coupon  allotment  levels.  In 
sum,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
hurt  by  the  Department  in  the  food 
stamp  program  simply  because  they  are 
poorer  than  people  on  the  continent.  This 
is  certainly  not  what  we  intended. 


Since  food  prices  are  actually  higher 
in  Puerto  Rico  than  they  are  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  because  peo- 
ple on  the  island  are  in  great  need  of 
sufficient  food  benefits,  I  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  revise  the  coupon  allotment  and 
eligibility  guidelines  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Those  now  in  effect  are  inimical 
to  the  legislation  passed  in  1971  as  well 
as  to  commonsense. 


BEYOND  PAY  BOOSTS— FACING  UP 
TO  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
S.   3006 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time either  tomorrow  or  hopefully  by  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  Senate  will  decide 
to  defeat  or  accede  to  a  pay  boost  for 
Congress  and  other  governmental  of- 
ficials. 

Without  going  into  the  many  reasons 
at  this  time.  I  will  vote  against  any  form 
of  a  pay  raise.  However,  at  this  moment 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  be- 
yond the  relative  mote  of  pay  increases  to 
the  beam  that  still  remains  a  great  source 
of  irritation  and  dire  consequence  to  the 
Nation. 

In  looking  ahead,  we  must  hone  our 
fiscal  responsibility  to  a  sharpened  de- 
gree. For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  In  cosponsoring  S.  3006, 
the  Fiscal  Note  Act. 

Stated  simply,  this  bill  would  require 
the  relevant  department  or  agency  to 
provide  the  estimated  cost  for  any  meas- 
ure to  be  placed  as  a  "fiscal  note"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  any  legis- 
lation. 

The  merits  of  such  a  notation  are 
many.  Too  often,  legislation  is  intro- 
duced, considered,  even  passed,  but  for 
whose  effective  implementation  the 
money  with  the  word  "deficit"  in  fine 
print  upon  passage,  but  which  hi  the  end 
will  later  show  up  for  the  taxpayer  in 
big.  red  numerals. 

If  from  the  begirming — ^from  the  very 
introduction  of  a  bill  Instead  of  months 
later  in  committee  or  on  the  floor — we 
consider  legislation  not  only  from  its  pro- 
gram merits,  but  also  from  what  we  can 
afford,  only  then  do  we  take  seriously 
our  duty  not  only  as  the  appropriators  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  but  also  our  duty  as 
savers. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

8.  3006 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Note  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  bUl  or  joint  resolution  of  a 
public  or  private  character  which  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  or  received  by  the 
Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  printed  only  when  there  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  thereof,  in 
bold-face  type,  a  fiscal  note  prepared  by  the 
department  or  agency  which  will  carry  out 
such  bUl  or  Joint  resolution.  Such  fiscal  note 
shall  state  the  amounts  estimated.  In  con- 


stant dollars,  to  be  the  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  lUtely  to  be  Incurred  or  the  direct  and 
Indirect  savings  likely  to  be  achieved — 

(1)  by  the  United  States  Government  In 
carrying  out  such  blU  or  Joint  resolution 
in  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  Introduced 
or  received  In  the  State  and  In  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal  year 
(or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  any  pro- 
gram authorized  by  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion. If  less  than  five  years),  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  measi.'res  affecting  the  revenues, 
the  fiscal  note  shall  state  only  the  estimate 
of  such  department  or  agency  of  the  change 
In  revenues  for  a  one-yesLr  period;  and 

(2)  if  sufficient  Information  is  already  in 
the  possession  of  such  department  or  agency 
or  Is  readily  available,  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public 
character,  or  part  thereof,  making  a  direct 
appropriation,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which 
Is  to  expend  any  Federal  funds. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  required  by  section  2  to  have 
printed  on  its  first  page  a  fiscal  note  shall, 
upon  Introduction  in  the  Senate,  be  tranj*- 
mltted  Immediately  to  the  department  or 
agency  which  will  carry  out  such  bill  op 
Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Not  later  than  seventy-two  hovira 
following  the  receipt  of  any  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  trtmsmltted  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  such  department  or  agency 
shall  transmit  the  text  of  the  fiscal  note  for 
that  bill  or  Joint  resolution  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  printing  by  him. 

(c)  If  a  Senator  notifies  a  department  or 
agency  that  he  Intends  to  Introduce  a  bUl  op 
Joint  resolution  required  under  section  2  to 
be  printed  with  a  fiscal  note,  which  that 
department  or  agency  wlU  carrv  out,  and 
submits  a  copy  of  the  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
to  such  department  or  agency,  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  provide  such  Senator 
with  the  text  of  the  fiscal  note  for  that  bill 
or  Joint  resolution.  Such  fiscal  note  shall  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  at  the 
time  of  Introduction.  A  copy  of  any  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  introduced  with  a  fiscal  note 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Public  Printer  for  print- 
ing, and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  so  Introduced. 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION:    AN 
INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  was  a  difficult  period 
for  America  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
As  the  Vietnam  war  continued  to  escalate 
otir  position  of  leadership  and  influence 
came  under  Intense  questioning.  Now 
that  we  have  ceased  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  realize  our  tragic 
mistake  of  involving  ourselves  in  the 
quagmire  of  Vietnam,  there  are  some  who 
advocate  a  new  policy  of  Isolationism. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  to  retreat  to 
the  illusory  safety  and  calm  of  isolation- 
ism. Even  though  we  have  wandered  off 
the  proper  course  In  foreign  policy  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  reorient  our  foreign  policy 
goals.  We  should  develop  a  constructive 
program  of  stability  and  peace  as  our 
role  In  international  affairs.  The  visits 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Peking  and  Moscow  hopefully  will  pave 
the  road  to  peace  and  mutual  imder- 
standlng.  At  best,  the  trips  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  mark  the  be0nning  of  an  era 
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of  international  cooperation,  an  era 
which  sihould  have  begiin  years  aero. 

Internationalism  is  a  reality  in  this 
day  and  age.  We  must  adjust  to  that  fact. 
WlUle  we  maintain  the  sovereign  integ- 
rity of  our  great  Nation  we  can  pro- 
ductively participate  in  the  creation  of  a 
better  world  commimity. 

Our  continued  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  one  avenue  for  such 
efforts,  but  we  should  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  for  such  substantive  involve- 
ment. The  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide  represents  a 
golden  opportunity  to  express  this  Na- 
tion's attitiMle  toward  this  crucial  ww*. 

Therefore,  I  urge  Senators  to  move  Im- 
mediately to  endorse  this  humanitarian 
and  time  declaration. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  today  with  Mr.  Ken- 
neth H.  Knox,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Management, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Kupfer,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Oregon  Association  of 
Credit  Management. 

These  two  Oregonlans  are  here  in 
Washington  for  the  third  Washington 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Management.  While 
I  know  that  several  Members  of  Congress 
were  able  to  participate  in  this  confer- 
ence, I  £im  sure  that  those  who  were  not 
would  want  to  read  the  welcoming  re- 
marks delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Good- 
win, the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Mr.  Robert  D.  Goodwin,  Execu- 

•nvE  Vice  Presidekt,  National  Association 

09  CRn>iT  Manackmxnt 

It  l3  my  pleasiire  to  welcome  you  to  this 
congressional  luncheon.  This  Is  our  third 
Washington  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Management. 
We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staff  assistants  who 
are  with  us  again  this  year,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  you  who  may  be  with  us  for  the  first  time 
today. 

Once  again  we  are  gathered  in  this  room  to 
culminate  a  very  effective  and  successful 
meeting.  Yesterday  In  our  sessions  at  the 
Quality  Inn  we  were  privileged  to  meet  with 
representative  members  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment. These  guests  shared  with  us  some  of 
their  cwmnt  activities  and  programs  and 
gave  us  Insight  Into  areas  of  Importance  to  us 
as  citizens  and  as  business  credit  executives. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  able  to  impart  to 
them  some  of  our  concerns  and  Interests  as 
businessmen  and  as  a  business  organiza- 
tion. 

Today  with  this  enlarged  gathering  we 
would  Uke  to  take  Just  a  few  brief  moments 
to  tell  you  a  bit  about  our  organization.  We 
are  proud  of  NACM.  proud  of  Its  history,  and 
proud  of  the  service  It  renders  to  the  buslneas 
community  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agement Is  an  organization  of  37,600  com- 
pany members  who  are  concerned  with  the 
granting  of  business  credit  by  one  commer- 
cial entity  to  another.  This  la  business  cred- 
1* — ••  opposed  to  consumer  credit  which  of 


course  Is  credit  granted  to  an  Individual  for 
personal,  family  or  household  purposes. 

Our  members  are  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, financial  Institutions,  and  business 
flrms  which  are  engaged  in  rendering  services 
of  various  sorts  to  other  business  flrms. 

These  members  are  responsible  for  watch- 
ing over  business  assets  totaling  billions  of 
dollars.  In  many  caaes  these  assets  repre- 
sent the  company's  largest  asset — their  ac- 
counts receivable. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agement was  founded  78  years  ago  In  1896 
by  82  business  credit  executives  meeting  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Growth  from  600  members  at 
the  end  of  1896  to  nearly  38,000  members  to- 
day underscores  our  position  as  one  of  the 
major  membership  organizations  In  the  busi- 
ness world.  Some  say  we  are  the  second  larg- 
est corporate  membership  organization  In 
the  country,  after  the  VS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Let  me  say  that  the  heart  or  thrust  of  our 
organizations  service  activities  centers 
around  some  100  member-owned  and  mem- 
ber-operated affiliated  associations  of  busi- 
ness credit  executives  at  the  local  and  state 
level.  These  NACM  afljllated  associations  are 
located  In  every  major  business  center  In 
the  country. 

Every  day  businessmen  in  these  commu- 
nities look  to  their  NACM  organization  to 
provide  them  with  services  which  are  vital 
to  the  smooth  function  of  our  economic 
system. 

One  of  these  key  eervlces  is  a  fair  and 
honest  exchange  of  business  credit  informa- 
tion. Through  the  NACM  National  Credit  In- 
terchange System,  businessmen  exchange 
factual,  complete  and  concise  ledger  experi- 
ence on  wliich  to  make  sound  business 
decisions. 

From  a  legislative  standpoint,  we  are  nat- 
urally concerned  that  lawmakers  at  both 
the  national  and  state  level  are  aware  of  the 
distinctions  and  differences  between  con- 
sumer and  business  credit — and  that  they 
recognize  the  Indispensable  need  for  the  free 
and  unimpeded  exchange  of  business  credit 
Information.  The  viability  and  growth  of  our 
economy  depend  on  it. 

In  another  area,  many  of  our  NACM  affil- 
iated groups  render  an  all-Important  collec- 
tlon  service  to  their  members.  Again,  this  is 
a  vital  part  of  our  service  to  our  member 
companies  and  the  business  community. 
NACM's  professional  collection  people  render 
benefits  to  both  the  creditor  and  debtor 
company.  Their  service  offers  the  debtor  com- 
pany faced  with  delinquency  in  its  obliga- 
tions, the  means  of  returning  to  dignity 
through  an  orderly  piocess  of  honoring  Its 
commitments.  It  offers  the  creditor  company 
the  means  of  Insuring  a  return  of  much 
needed  operating  or  expansion  capital.  In 
some  cases.  It  may  represent  the  margin  that 
enables  a  debtor  to  carry  on  his  enterprise 
to  continue  to  serve  the  buslnesB  community 
at  the  most  economical  level,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  emplojment  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

Another  major  activity  of  the  National 
Asfloclatlon  of  Credit  Management  member- 
owned  and  member-operated  affUlates  Is  the 
assistance  they  offer  their  members  In  deal- 
ing with  bankrupt  or  financially  distressed 
companies. 

In  many  cases  they  are  able  to  work  out 
arrangements  which  forestall  a  bankruptcy 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  creditors  and 
the  company  that  Is  having  difficulty. 

When  the  situation  has  reached  a  point  be- 
yond this  solution,  ovir  local  affiliated  asso- 
ciation, through  ita  good  offices  and  expert 
staff,  provides  the  catalyst  for  working  out 
a  settlement  that  is  meet  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  parties. 

These  are  Just  a  few  hlghllghta  touching 
on  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  and  what 
our  Intereate  are. 


1  hope  that  each  of  the  honored  legis. 
lators  here  today  wlU  nemember  this  ocoaSon 
and  the  Individuals  of  the  business  credit 
community  who  are  serving  as  your  host* 
at  this  luncheon. 

Each  of  them  Is  an  expert  In  this  field  of 
business  credit.  He  knows  Its  unique  con- 
trlbutlon,  concerns,  and  characterlHtlce. 

We  hope  that  this  NACM  Washington  Lm. 
IslaUve  Conference  wUl  broaden  the  avrou* 
of  communication  between  you  and  us,  We 
want  to  keep  In  touch  with  you  as  memben 
of  yotu-  constituency.  Certainly  the  buslneea 
credit  executives  and  the  executive  leaden 
of  local  NACM  associations  here  In  this  room, 
as  well  as  others  who  could  not  be  with  m 
today,  are  available  to  you  for  consul  tetlon— 
particularly  on  matters  that  might  bear  on 
the  highly  specialized  field  of  business  credit. 

To  our  congreeslonal  guests,  and  to  their 
busy  staff  aides,  on  behalf  of  everyone  off  us 
here,  we  thank  you  for  sharing  your  valuable 
time  with  us. 


HOW  OUR  MILITARY  AID  IS  USED 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  try  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  ways  in  which  U.S 
military  aid  is  used — or  rather,  misused 
Here  are  two  significant  examples. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Correspondent  Joseph  Lelyveld 
filed  a  story  on  the  Moslem  rebellion  in 
the  Philippines.  He  described  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town  of  Jolo,  formerly 
Inhabited  by  40,000  people.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  he  wrote: 

Outside  the  town,  the  Government  has 
been  using  Sabre  Jets,  aged  C-47  gunahips, 
and  armed  helicopters,  all  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  to  strafe  and  bomb  the  rebel 
force,  which  Is  estimated  now  at  about  1,500. 

A  week  later,  in  South  Vietnam,  tlie 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  tried  twice  to  visit  a  Com- 
munist-held town  to  supervise  prisoner 
releases.  Twice  the  commission's  heli- 
copters were  turned  back  by  planes  flown 
by  President  Thieu's  air  force  and  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  later  in  this  session  I 
intend  to  bring  more  example  of  this 
kind  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  about  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  military  aid  program 
that  leads  to  these  abuses. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  arms  to  a  demo- 
cratic country  defending  itself  against  a 
foreign  attack.  It  i£  quite  another  to 
hand  out  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
weapons  to  dictators  interested  solely  in 
perpetuating  their  own  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  on  the  Philippines  and  South 
Vietnam,  dated  February  21  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  respectively,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1974] 
Battle  Leaves  Philippini:  Town  in  RtJiNS 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
Jolo,  The  Philippines,  Februsuy  21.— 
Scanning  a  scene  of  devastation  and  riiln 
unlike  any  this  country  has  seen  since 
World  War  II,  an  olC.  man  remarked  in 
English  aa  rueful  as  It  was  Jagged,  "Sorry 
this  time  because  of  this  you  see  now." 

He  was  standing  In  what  had  been  the 
commercial  center  of  a  town  of  40,000  peo- 
ple. Now  It  was  acres  of  charred  rubble  and 
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blasted  concrete,  from  which  bodies  were 
still  being  recovered  this  morning,  more  than 
a  week  after  the  Philippine  armed  forces 
Anally  took  Jolo  back  from  Moslem  insur- 
gents. 

The  Government  admits  to  more  than  300 
dead,  giving  a  "body  count"  of  225  rebels, 
about  50  civilians  and  only  29  of  its  own 
troops.  From  what  could  be  learned  from 
survivors  here  today,  li  seemed  reasonable 
to  estimate  the  toll  at  nearly  double  the 
Government's  figure  but  much  lower  than 
10.000  dead  or  missing  mentioned  in  earlier 
reports. 

An  air  force  officer  said  that  at  lea^t  100 
Government  troops  had  actually  been  killed 
so  far  in  the  fighting,  which  Is  continuing 
in  the  interior  of  Jolo  Island,  an  outcropping 
of  volcanic  hills  and  coconut  groves  in  the 
center  of  the  Sulu  Sea  about  570  miles  south- 
west of  Manila. 

The  hospital  administrator,  Sauradjan 
Ibba,  said  he  had  been  hearing  estimates  of 
200  civilians  killed,  and  the  Roman  Caiholic 
Bishop  of  Jolo.  the  Most.  Rev.  Phillip  t>mlth 
of  Boston,  said  he  thought  thai  a  fair  guess. 

Clearly  no  one  will  ever  know  for  sure.  Bui 
even  200  would  be  a  low  figure,  considering 
the  heavy  firepower  poured  into  the  town  by 
army  artillery,  naval  batteries  firing  from  a 
few  hundred  y.trds  offshore  and  an  old  tank 
used  to  keep  the  rebels  from  capturing  the 
airstrip. 

Outside  the  town,  the  Government  has 
been  using  Sabre  Jets,  aged  C— i7  gunshlps 
and  armed  helicopters,  all  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  to  strafe  and  bomb  the  rebel 
force,  which  is  estimated  now  at  about  1,500. 
In  the  last  month  the  insurgents  have  man- 
aged to  shoot  down  tw^o  Jets  and  four  heli- 
copters. 

One  helicopter  \va.s  shot  down  from  the 
town  plaza  by  members  of  the  90-man  Jolo 
police  force,  all  of  whoni  defected  to  the 
rebels  along  with  the  mayor,  when  the 
fighting  started  Feb.  7.  Two  were  hit  two 
days  ago,  after  otTicial  spokesmen  had  an- 
nounced In  Manila  that  the  rebels  were 
scattered  and  fleeing  to  the  hills. 

The  Manila  spokesmen  have  been  dispen- 
sing accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  rebels  and 
their  disregard  for  human  life.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Juan  Ponce  Enrlle,  said  In  an  In- 
terview that  the  rebels  had  raped  nuns  in 
Jolo,  then  added,  "We  don't  want  to  make 
anything  out  of  this." 

The  report,  later  broadcast,  was  disclaimed 
on  al!  sides  here  and  with  special  vehemence 
by  the  nuns.  "Nothing  has  been  hurt,  noth- 
ing has  been  hit,  nothing  has  been  abducted, 
nothing  has  been  molested,"  protested  Sister 
Imaculata,  who  answered  the  door  at  the 
Carmelite  convent. 

According  t-o  another  nun,  Sister  Marlon 
Chipeco  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Order,  the 
rebels  deserved  pr.iise  for  their  pains  to  spare 
civilian  lives.  She  said  they  had  led  the  resi- 
dents of  the  western  end  of  town,  where  only 
a  handful  of  buildings  remain  •  •  •  Bitay 
Mllakhum,  who  was  wearing  an  arm- 
band that  identified  him  as  ■Senior  deputy 
sheriff"  of  Jobo.  said  the  air  force  later 
bombed  those  places.  He  said  he  had  seen 
mass  graves. 

Aladjadi  AmUottoh,  a  mathematics  teacher 
in  a  local  high  school,  took  refuge  with  his 
family  in  a  doctor's  house  on  the  edge  of 
town  the  night  of  Feb.  7.  There  were  non  In- 
surgents near  the  house,  Mr.  AmUottoh  said 
this  morning  as  he  lay  in  the  Sulu  public 
hospital  under  a  pink  tablecloth  that  was 
serring  as  a  blanket. 

According  to  Mr.  Amilottah,  the  house  was 
shelled  by  an  army  battery  ai:d  seven  civil- 
ians died.  Including  his  wife,  his  eldest 
daughter,  two  of  his  sons  and  his  sister-in- 
law. 

Of  his  six  surviving  children,  two  were 
wounded.  Including  a  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, whose  left  hand  had  been  torn  off  by 
shrapnel.  She  sat  next  to  Mr.  Amilottoh  on 


his  hospital  bed  as  he  spoke.  He  had  lost  his 
left  arm. 

"They  only  suspected  there  were  rebels 
there  but  they  were  all  evacuees,"  he  said. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  repeated  himself,  as 
if  he  needed  to  search  for  some  sense  in  the 
words.     They  Just  suspected  it,"  he  said. 

Government  spokesmen  contend  that  the 
carnage  in  Jolo  has  not  upset  the  conciliatory 
"policy  of  attraction"  that  has  supposedly 
guided  the  handling  of  the  Moslem  insur- 
gency since  September.  But  experienced  ob- 
servers think  it  is  bound  to  increase  the  mis- 
trust in  the  Moslem  areas  of  Sulu  and  Min- 
danao for  a  remote,  unsympathetic.  Christian 
Government  in  Manila"  That  mistrust,  they 
say,  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  struggle. 

SETTLERS    MOVE    IN 

Of  the  40  million  Filipinos,  only  2.5  million 
are  Moslems.  Ten  years  ago,  most  lived  In 
areas  in  which  Moslems  were  in  the  majority. 
In  the  open  political  system  that  then  existed 
in  the  Philippines,  they  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  influence  in  Manila. 

But  Christian  settlers,  who  view  the  Mos- 
lem areas  as  a  Philippine  frontier,  now  out- 
number the  Moslems  in  most  plaices  and  there 
have  been  bitter  struggles  for  land.  With  the 
introduction  of  martial  law  by  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  in  September.  1972.  the 
Moslems  10£t  whatever  leverage  their  votes 
had  given  them. 

Assignment  of  blame  for  the  outbreak  on 
Jolo  depends  on  who  is  telling  the  story  and 
where  he  begins.  It  Is  clear  that  rebels  man- 
aged to  inflltrat-e  the  town  of  Jolo,  starting 
on  about  Feb.  4,  and  that,  backed  by  the  po- 
lice, they  staged  a  coordinated  attack  on 
military  camps  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town 
in  the  early  hours  of  Feb.  7. 

But  the  armed  forces  had  started  a  major 
military  operation  on  Jolo  I.sland  late  in 
January  to  regain  towns  the  rebels  had  been 
occupying  without  challenge  for  several 
months.  That  operation,  which  began  with 
two  amphibious  landings  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  islr.nd.  apparently  started  the 
rebels  thinking  of  diversionary  tactics  In 
Jolo  town. 

Once  the  rebels  started  Infiltrating  the 
town,  there  were  three  arnied  groups  there 
besides  the  Government  trcKips — the  Infiltra- 
tors, a  group  of  'returned  "  rebels  who  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  their  weapons  after 
surrendering  to  the  Government,  and  the 
police,  who  apparently  viewed  these  "re- 
ttirnees"  as  a  threat  to  their  authority. 

It  even  appears  that  the  Government  dis- 
pensed arm;:  to  rebels  who  surrendered,  mak- 
ing new  v.eapons  an  inducement  to  change 
sides.  The  surrendered  rebels  were  then  en- 
listed in  the  Government's  operations  against 
tlie  remaining  Insurgents. 

This  divide-ar.d-rule  tactic  was  successful 
to  an  extent,  but  it  pushed  the  police  Into 
the  arnis  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Enrile  denied 
that  the  defection  of  the  entire  police  force 
and  the  mayor  ! indicated  any  failure  by  mili- 
tary intelligence.  "We  knew  all  along  they 
belonged  to  the  rebel  group,"  he  said,  "but 
we  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

The  official  view  is  that  the  Moslem  in- 
surgency on  Jolo  has  been  taken  over  by 
"MaclRts"  and  has  thereby  lost  the  support 
of  the  people,  but  there  is  liO  firm  evidence 
that  the  insurgent  leaders  have  told  their 
'supporters  anything  about  Mao  Tse-tung  or, 
indeed,  that  they  ha\e  any  ideological  lean- 
incs  that  way. 

A  leader  of  the  "returned"  rebels  now 
fighting  with  the  army  replied  with  a  be- 
wildered stare  when  he  was  asked  about 
"Maoists"  in  the  hills.  When  asked  '.viiether 
tV.e  :i:r-urgents  there  were  good  Moslems,  he 
repKed  that  they  were. 

Tlie  Insurgents  tell  their  followers  that 
they  are  fighting  to  prever.t  "genocide" 
against  all  Moslems  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Marcos  Government,  which  relies  upon  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  for  Its  oil  supplies.  Is  espe- 


cially sensitive  these  days  about  such 
charges.  That  may  be  one  reason  the  armed 
forces  are  now  making  "Maoist"  their 
euphe.Tilsm  for  Moslem  rebel. 

No  more  than  5.000  of  Jolo's  population 
appeared  to  silU  be  in  the  to.vn  today.  Many 
of  these  were  scavenging  iu  the  ruins.  They 
appeared  to  be  finding  little  of  value,  for 
the  damage  that  was  begun  by  shelling  was 
completed  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  8  by  a 
fire  that  razed  the  center  of  the  town. 

The  blaze  could  easily  have  been  started 
by  artillery  fire,  but  military  authorities  in- 
sist It  was  begun  by  "Maoists"  to  cov«-  their 
retreat.  Other  sources  assert  the  army  started 
it  to  burn  the  rebels  out. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   1.   1974] 

Planes  Block  'Copters:  ICCS  Visit 

Thwarted  by  Saigon  Aih  Force 

Saigon,  February  28.— Helicopters  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  were  twice  forced  to  turn  back 
by  government  fighter  planes  today  as  they 
tried  to  reach  a  Communlst-held  town  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  three  helicopters  were  taking  a  com- 
mission team  to  observe  prisoner  exchanges 
at  the  town  of  Locninh,  75  miles  north  of 
Saigon- 
Iranian  Ambassador  Assad  Sadrl  of  the 
Commission,  who  w  as  aboard  one  of  the  hell- 
copters,  said  that  though  he  could  not  say 
what  the  fighter  pilots'  Intentions  were.  It 
seemed  as  if  air  strikes  were  going  on  In  the 
region  of  the  air  corridor  used  for  the 
flights  to  Locninh. 

A  Vietcong  spokesman  told  reporters  that 
two  commission  helicopters  later  reached  the 
town  to  supervise  the  prisoner  releases. 

He  said  that  of  191  prisoners  flown  to 
Locninh  for  release  to  the  Vietcong,  five 
asked  to  defect  to  the  government  side  and 
three  students  who  said  they  were  non- 
Communists  elected  to  go  into  political  exile 
with  the  Viet<:ong  and  were  accepted. 

Sadrl  said  the  three  helicopters  were  in  a 
previously  agreed  air  corridor  on  the  edge 
of  government-controlled  territory  some  37 
miles  north  of  Saigon  when  they  were  first 
turned  back. 

They  returned  to  Tansonnhut  airport  near 
Saigon,  and  when  they  tried  again  a  short 
time  later  were  turned  back  in  the  same  area 
by  propeller-driven  A-1  Skyraiders. 

Two  days  ago  the  government  high  com- 
mand here  said  three  unarmed,  orange- 
striped  helicopters  of  the  Joint  Military 
Commission  were  fired  on  by  Communist 
ground  forces  as  they  returned  from  ferry- 
ing prisoners  for  release  at  Locninh. 

A  command  spokesman  said  he  could  not 
confirm  today's  incident,  but  that  If  It  did 
take  place  It  was  not  as  seriotis  as  the  Viet- 
cong attack  on  the  military  commission 
helicopters. 

The  government  command  continued 
today  to  deny  reports  from  military  sources 
that  there  had  been  heavy  fighting  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  though  its  spokesman  said 
Communist  forces  had  Increased  small  scale 
shelling  and  ground  attacks  In  the  area. 


CWA    STATEMENT    ON    EXPULSION 
OF  ALEXA.NDER  SOLZHENITS'i'N 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  t.he  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Communic.itions  Work- 
ers of  America — CWA — ha.>  issued  a 
statement  on  the  expulsion  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  welcomes  the  Soviet  writer  to 
the  Western  World  and  makes  the  inter- 
esting point  that,  while  Soviet  policy  de- 
nies emigration  to  thousands  who  wish 
to  leave,  it  deports  "into  unwanted  ex- 
ile" a  man  who  wishes  to  remrin  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Communications 
Workers'  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Communications  Workers'  Statement 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  speak- 
ing for  more  than  575,000  Americans  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  freedom  of  communica- 
tion, welcomes  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  to  the 
free,  non-communist  world.  We  hope  that 
the  Soviet  government  will  soon  make  It 
possible  for  the  wife  and  chUdren  of  Mr.  Solz- 
henitsyn to  Join  him,  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  regain  possession  of  his  literary  files 
and  research  data. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment that  it  cannot  tolerate  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  writer  like  Solzhenitsyn 
to  live  and  to  work  unharmed  and  unmo- 
lested within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Soviet  policy 
that  It  insists  on  keeping  within  Its  borders 
thousands  of  people  who  wish  to  emigrate- 
but  forcibly  deport  Into  unwanted  exile  a 
Solzhenitsyn  who  wishes  to  remain  in  Russia 
as  a  free  and  creative  writer. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary,  furthermore,  on 
the  Soviet's  labor  organizations,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  government  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  that  they  never  protested  the 
expulsion  of  Solzhenitsyn  from  the  Soviet 
writers  u::ion  and  that  they  now  do  not  so 
much  as  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the 
kind  of  attack  and  persecution  that  has  been 
leveled  against  Solzhenitsyn  since  he  ex- 
posed the  workings  of  the  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camp  system. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  will  now 
find  peace  and  an  opportunity  to  continue 
his  brilliant  writing. 

We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
leaders  will  come  to  recognize  that  the  wel- 
come atmosphere  of  "detente'— which  offers 
the  world  the  vision  of  peace  rather  than 
devastating  warfare — can  be  strengthened, 
not  weakened,  by  expanding  the  freedoms 
and  rights  of  Soviet  citizens.  When  that 
happei^,  it  may  then  be  possible  for  a  writer 
of  world-wide  acclaim  like  Solzhenitsyn  to 
return  to  his  native  land  and  to  the  people 
who  he  has  served  so  well  in  the  great  books 
that  have  sprung  from  his  heart  and  his  pen. 
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FUEL     ALLOCATION     TO     MIGRANT 
WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
Federal  Energj-  Office  last  month  pro- 
mulgated regiUations  assuring  the  agri- 
cultural industry  a  100-percent  priority 
in  the  allocation  of  bulk  fuel.  While  this 
action  is  critically  important  for  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  consumers,  nonethe- 
less it  faUs  a  step  short  of  the  action 
needed  to  assure  a  stable  food  supply 
during  the  current  energy  crisis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  should  provide  a  means  of 
supplying  the  gasoline  necessai-y  for  the 
transportation  of  the  Nation's  migrant 
workers  to  harvest  sites,  if  the  American 
farmer  is  to  have  a  sufficient  labor  sup- 
ply to  harvest  his  crops  this  year. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, over  14,000  migrant  workers 
traveled  to  northern  farm  States  last 
year  from  home-base  areas  in  California 
Texas,  and  Florida.  Many  farmers  in 
northern  States  are  vitally  dependent 
upon  migrant  workers  as  part  of  the 
labor  supply.  Minnesota,  for  example 
uses   over   8.000    migrant   workers    an- 


nually; the  State  of  Michigan  uses  over 
83.000.  The  State  of  Ohio  uses  over 
32.000;  New  York  30.000;  and  Illinois 
20.000. 

The  Nation  has  no  current  alternative 
to  the  use  of  migratory  labor  in  many 
crops.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  even  by  1975,  over  83  percent  of  the 
total  harvest  of  fresh  citrus  and  many 
vegetables  must  be  hand  picked  and  is 
not  readily  subject  to  a  machine  harvest. 
These  crops  include  oranges,  table 
grapes,  apples,  grapefruit,  lemons,  pears, 
strawberries,  pecans,  fresh  tomatoes,  let- 
tuce, and  other  vegetables. 

A  recent  manpower  survey  in  the  State 
of  Texas  revealed  that  62  percent  of 
migrant  families  did  rot  plan  to  migrate 
north  for  the  harvest  this  year,  because 
of  the  fuel  shortage.  Unless  such  a  labor 
shortage  is  averted,  it  will  spell  disaster 
for  our  farm  economy  and  will  produce 
food  shortages  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
spiral  the  cost  of  living  even  faster  than 
today. 

I  urge  the  Federal  Energ>-  Office  to  take 
steps  now  to  address  this  need.  We  must 
not  only  prevent  an  emergency  situation 
in  the  agricultural  industrj'.  We  must  also 
give  thousands  of  farmworker  families 
the  chance  to  work  again  this  year,  lest 
they  be  confronted  with  desperate 
poverty. 


SELECTIVE     SERVICE     APPROPRLA- 
TION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUD, 
Space,  and  Veterans  in  opposition  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  budget  request 
of  $47,163,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Again 
this  year  we  are  dealing  with  a  bureauc- 
racy that  continues  to  bleed  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  the  tune  of  $47  million- 
plus  a  year  for  no  constructive  purpose 
that  I  can  see.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Selective  Service  Director 
Byron  Pepitone,  90  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request  is  for  payroll. 
This  makes  the  Selective  Service  System 
an  excellent  example  of  a  Federal  agency 
that  exists  primarily  to  shuffle  paper. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  one  alarm- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Pepitone  in  his 
testimony  this  morning.  Under  question- 
ing by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  One  reason  for  the  slight 
decrease  in  this  year's  request  relative 
to  that  of  fiscal  year  1974  is  a  reduction 
in  force  of  Selective  Service  System  per- 
sonnel. However,  the  request  for  1975 
does  not  include  severance  pay  for  these 
employees,  of  which  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,200.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pepitone 
admitted  that  he  knows  now  that  he  will 
have  to  come  up  for  a  supplemental  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  to  meet 
these  severance  costs. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request, 
therefore,  is  deceptive— we  have  already 
been  told  that  it  will  not  be  enough.  Such 
action  is  at  the  very  least  an  abuse  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  procedure, 
and  should  be  disturbing  news  to  any 
Member  of  this  body  concerned  with 
orderly  budgetary  and  appropriation 
procedures. 

This  sort  of  bureaucratic  behavior 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  agency.  I 


have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Pepitone  and 
his  staflf,  and  he  has  provided  me  with 
prompt  and  courteous  answers  to  my 
questions  about  his  operation.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  Selective  Service  System  has 
outlived  its  useful  purpose,  and  should  bp 
abolished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD.  Space,  and  Vet- 
erans and  a  letter  and  report  from  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Pepitone  on  the 
costs  of  terminating  the  Selective  Service 
System  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Sen.ator    Mark    O.    Hatfield 
IN  Opposition  To   Appropriations  for  the 

Selective  Service  System 

Mr.     Chairman,     last     year     the     Selective 
.Service  System  came  before  this  Subcommit- 
tee to  request  $55,000,000  for  the  examina- 
tion, registration,  and  classification  of  young 
men  subject  to  the  military  draft.  The  Sub- 
committee found  that  amount  to  be  exces- 
sive  in   light  of  the  termination  of  induc- 
tions, the  success  of  the  all -volunteer  Armv 
and    the    ever-present    need     to    eliminate 
waste   in   the   Federal   Budget,   and   reported 
an   appropriation   of  $33,000,000  which  was 
subsequently   approved   by   the  full   Senate 
Conference      committee      action,      however 
raised  the  final  appropriation  to  $47,500  000 
Despite  that  36';    increase  over  what' the 
Senate  deemed  necessary  of  Its  operations 
the  Selective  Service  System  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  live  within  its  budget.  Indeed   It 
Is  spending,  or  would  like  to,  at  a  clip  nearly 
equal    to   its   original    request   for   FY74   of 
$55,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  $47.5  million 
appropriated  for  FY74,  the  Selective  Seri-lce 
System   is   now  requesting   a   total   of  $6  26 
million  in  supplementals:  $4,250,000  to  cover 
mandated  military  and  civilian  pav  Increases 
and  $2,010,000  for  service  to  registrants  and 
general  and  administrative  costs.  That  brings 
the  total  amount  appropriated  and  requested 
for  FY74  to  $53,760,000,  only  $1,300,000  short 
of  the  original  FY74  request . 

In  my  testimony  before  this  Subcommitee 
last  year,  I  remarked  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  a  fine  example  of  a  bureaucracy 
that  continues  to  exist  and  expend  the  tax- 
payers' money  more  by  virtue  of  Its  own  mo- 
mentum than  for  any  ccMistructlve  purpose. 
Judging  from  this  year's  record  of  expendi- 
tures, and  the  PY75  request  for  $47,163,000, 
I  would  say  that  statement  is  just  as  true 
today.  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tems budget  request  for  FY75,  for  several 
reasons. 

Throughout  FY  74  and  on  into  FY  75,  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  been  and  will 
be  co-locating  local  boards  as  the  demands 
on  the  system  decrease.  It  Is  mv  understand- 
ing that  this  process  of  co-location  may 
reduce  the  number  of  operational  sites  for 
local  draft  boards  to  700  In  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
Approximately  1.9  million  men  will  be  regis- 
tered at  these  sites  in  FT  75. 

Due  to  increases  In  its  own  operational 
costs,  the  Army  has  discontinued  examina- 
tions for  registrations.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  will  therefore  no  longer  need  to 
expend  public  funds  for  busing  registrants 
to  examination  centers. 

When  inductions  ceased  in  December  1972, 
so  did  assignments  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  alternate  service  occupations.  There 
fore,  by  the  end  of  December  1974,  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  approximately  4000  conscien- 
tious objectors  presently  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Selective  Service  System  will  have 
completed  their  obligation,  thus  eliminating 
another  Selective  Service  function. 

With  these  economies,  I  do  not  believe 
the  appropriation  request  of  $47,163,000  can 
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be  Justified.  Since  the  Seimte  found  $35.- 
000.000  sufficient  for  operations  last  year,  an 
appropriation  substantially  below  that 
amount  shatlld  be  all  that  is  required  "for 
Fiscal  Year  1975  activities. 

Beyond  there  fiscal  arguments,  however, 
is  the  more  fundamental  question  of  whether 
the  Selective  Service  System  sliould  be  al- 
lowed to  ooTitinue  at  all.  Just  in  terms  of 
practical  manpower  considerations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  standby  «raft  gives  any 
degree  of  manf)ower  readiness  which  could 
not  be  matched  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Historically,  and  understandably,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves  have  been 
our  second  line  of  defense  after  the  actl\'e 
duty  forces.  They  have  been  "the  Immediate 
source  of  additional  combat  and  support 
personnel  In  any  wartime  Stuatlon  when 
men  were  quickly  needed.  The  draft  by  its 
ver\-  nature  cannot  rapidly  supply  the  man- 
power necessary  for  a  large-scale  war.  This 
is  because  a  draftee  under  the  present  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  examined,  classified 
inducted,  transported  to  a  trairrtng  area,  and 
trained  before  he  would  become  combat 
ready.  The  training  process  alone  requires 
five  to  six  months  for  basic  Infantry  Jobs 
and  up  to  18  months  for  more  sophisticated 
roles. 

Under  the  present  realities  of  tech- 
nological warfare,  the  only  contingency  in 
which  we  would  need  large  numbers  of  men. 
and  thus  the  possibility  of  a  full-scale  draft, 
would  be  If  another  Vietnam  or  series  of 
Vietnam-like  wars  occurred.  And  assuming 
that  the  nation  were  to  be  supportive  of 
stich  a  policy,  a  draft  created  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  would  more  than  adequately 
meet  our  manpower  needs.  Wars  of  this 
nature  grow  slowly:  we  do  not  suddenly 
need  thousands  of  men  more  one  day  than 
we  did   the   previous  day. 

More  Importantly,  the  very  presence  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  poses  a  threat  to 
IndB-idual  liberty  and  to  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

In  essence,  military  conscription  is  a  form 
of  ln\'oluntary  servitude,  which  we  have  ra- 
tionalized by  maintaining  It  would  enhance 
our  freedoms  at  home  and  enable  us  to 
create  freedom  abroad.  But  we  cannot  try 
to  defend  freedom  at  home  or  abroad  by 
taking  It  away  from  our  own  citizens.  And 
so  long  as  the  mechanism  for  Imposing  this 
form  of  Involuntary  servitude  exists,  even 
though  It  may  have  apparently  been  "de- 
faneed"  by  the  termination  of  the  Induc- 
tion authority,  we  pose  a  great  threat  to 
Individual   freedom   In  our  society. 

Likewise,  so  long  as  a  standby  draft  and 
its  manpower  pool  exist,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  f^r  the  President  to  ease  us 
Into  wars  which  the  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared, the  War  Powers  Act  notwithstand- 
ing. This  vras  true  of  the  Vietnam  War,  as 
the  existence  of  the  draft  too  easily  allowed 
us  to  slip  Into  a  war  without  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the   Implications. 

Finally,  the  continuation  of  the  stand- 
by draft  maintained  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  belies  and  vmdermlnes  our  expressed 
commitment  to  the  volunteer  Army.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Callaway  has  recently  re- 
leased a  report  which  concludes  that  the 
Army  Is  "good,  combat-ready,  and  Improv- 
ing with  the  passage  of  time."  Why  then  do 
we  need  to  continue  registering  nearly  2 
million  men  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $17  million? 
By  doing  so,  aren't  we  implying  that  the 
volunteer  Army  won't  work,  or  that  we  don't 
want  it  to? 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Svstem  should  be  terminated.  At  mv 
request.  Director  Pepitone  has  estimated  that 
termination  costs  for  the  first  half  of  FY75 
would  be  $41,487,000.  That  Is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  but  it  Is  far  less  than  the 
total  dribbled  out  over  years  if  we  continue 
to  fund  indefinitely  this  bureaucratic  dino- 


saur which  lacks  any  economic  or  military 
Justilication  for  its  existence. 

I  realize  there  are  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  who  oppose 
"legislation  through  appropriation."  Never- 
theless, I  urge  you  to  consider  appropriating 
$41,487,000  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terminat- 
ing the  Selective  Service  System.  Barrihg 
such  action.  I  trust  that  the  Subcommittee 
will  substantially  reduce  the  appropriation 
request  of   $47,163,000   for  rY75. 


Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C^  March  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  21  wherein  you 
asked  for  my  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  required  to  terminate  the  operation 
of  the  Selecth-e  Service  System.  It  also  will 
serve  to  confirm  my  conversation  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  with  Mr.  Keith  Kennedy  of  your  of- 
fice, also  in  response  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

As  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the  tele- 
phone conversation  of  Friday.  February  22.  I 
have  not  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  terminating  the  Selective 
Service  System,  Inasmuch  as  the  provisions 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  which 
I  am  charged  with  administering,  require 
that  the  System  continue  to  operate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  provisions  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  require  that  the  Systeni 
not  only  continue  to  operate  during  zero 
draft  but  also  continue  to  operate  with  the 
same  organizational  configuration  that  made 
up  the  System  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  Act — September  28.  1971.  For  this  reason, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  requirement.^  to  prepare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  hearings  and 
the  defense  of  the  budget  request,  my  time 
has  been  devoted  primarily  to  Identifying 
what  the  costs  for  operation  In  fiscal  year 
1975  would  be,  as  opposed  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  terminate  the  System  in  1975. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  and'  in  an 
effort  to  be  responsive  to  your  request,  I  have 
devoted  as  much  time  as  possible  between 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  on  February  22  and 
this  date  to  assemble  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
reasonably  thorough  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
terminating  the  System,  assuming  that  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  prior  to 
July  1,  1974. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  estimate,  I  have  as- 
sumed that  effective  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1975— July  1,  1974 — all  mission  activi- 
ties would  cease  and  termination  activities 
would  commence.  The  logistical  effort  for  a 
complete  shutdown  of  our  nationwide  offices 
and  transfer  of  permanent  records,  disposi- 
tion of  equipment  and  separation  of  employ- 
ees in  accordance  with  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion regulations  Is  conservatively  estimated 
at  six  months.  Obviously,  after  closing,  there 
would  be  a  number  of  residual  actions  which 
I  assume  would  be  handled  by  other  Federal 
agencies: 

1.  Liquidation  of  unpaid  obligations,  pay- 
roll record  processing  and  payment  of  sever- 
ance pay  could  be  accomplished  bv  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Final  processing  of  personnel  actions 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

3.  Final  transfer  and  disposition  of  re- 
maining equipment  and  disconnect  services 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Based  in  the  foregoing  assumption,  there  is 
attached  an  estimate  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  reasonable  costs  to  terminate  the  activity 
completely,  commencing  July  1,  1974.  and 
providing  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  those  permanent  records  of  the  Sys- 
tem which,  by  law,  are  permanent  records 
and  must  be  preserved,  and  observing  the 
requirements  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 


termination  of  both  civUlan  and  military  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  the  requirements  imposed, 
also  by  law.  with  respect  to  the  dL=positlon 
of  Federally  owned  equipment  now  possessed 
by  the  System. 
Sincerely, 

Btkon  V.  Pepitone. 


MINERALS  AVAILABILITY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  have  indicated 
their  growing  alarm  over  the  future 
availability  of  certain  critical  minerals 
to  the  United  States.  For  reasons  I  shall 
discuss,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
an  extremely  serious  Lssue  which  must 
be  faced  now  while  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  it  without  an  at- 
mosphere of  immediate  crisis.  As  our  ex- 
perience with  the  energy  crisis  so  vividly 
demonstrates,  actions  taken  in  crisis  are 
often  so  reactionarj-  and  ill-conceived  as 
to  magnify  rather  than  diminish  the 
crisis.  Advance  recognition  of  impend- 
ing crisis  can  help  avoid  or  alleviate 
drastic  consequences  such  as  those  this 
Nation  and  its  citizens  have  suffered 
during  the  petroleum  shortage. 

The  impending  crisis  to  which  I  refer. 


•  Reflects  two  pay  increases  since  submis- 
sion of  June  1973  estimate. 

-Includes  $3,500,000  for  space  rental  costs 
which  were  not  a  part  of  June  1973  estimate. 

'  There  will  be  an  additional  cost  for  mili- 
tary readjustment  pay  (1,200.000)  and  mili- 
tary accrued  leave  ($400,000)  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 


Selective  Service  System  Estimated  Termi- 
nation Costs  For  the  First  Half  of  Fiscal 
Year   1975 

Personnel  compensation,  $13,704,000.' 
Civilian  salaries.  $9,180,000. 
Military  salaries.  $1,024,000. 
Accrued  Annual  Leave  (civilian  only)    $3  - 
500.000. 

Based  on  the  following  employment  levels : 

CiiHlian  Military 

July    3.300  128 

August 2.500  128 

September 1,250  128 

October 1,250  128 

November 1,250  0 

December    1,250  0 

Personnel  benefits:  Retirement,  life  and 
health  insurance,  FICA.  etc.,  $827,000. 

Benefits  to  former  employees:  Severance 
Pay  (statistical  CSC  formula  based  on  aver- 
age age  and  average  length  of  services) ,  $21  - 
300  000. 

Travel  and  transportation  of  per.sons: 
Transportation  expenses,  per  diem  and  car 
rental  for  direct  closing  work  for  property 
control  and  records  transfer,  supervision, 
employee  counseling,  etc  .  $581,000. 

Transportation  of  things:  Records  dis- 
posal and  destruction,  equipment  transfer, 
etc.,  at  NatlL'nal  Headquarters,  State  Head- 
quarters, Service  Centers  and  local  board 
sites,  $750,000. 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities:  Space 
rental,  telephone,  postauge.  equipment  rental 
and  miscellaneous.  $4,125,000.- 

Printing  and  Reproduction:  Directives  and 
policy  guidance  related  to  termination  ac- 
tivities and  employee  separation.  $25,000 

Other  services:  Health  services,  guard  serv- 
ices, maintainance  and  other  miscellaneous 
contractual  services,  $75,000. 

Supplies  and  materials:  ADP.  office,  pack- 
ing and  other  miscellaneous  supplies,  $100- 
000. 

Total  estimated  cost,  $41,487,000.' 
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Mr.  President,  is  that  which  could  result 
from  the  Increasing  reliance  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  supplies  of 
essential  minerals.  Realization  that  we 
are  dependent  on  imports  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  raw  materials  so  vital 
to  our  industrialized  economy  and  to  our 
security  is  not  just  a  recent  occurrence. 
Many  people,  many  organizations,  and 
many  Government  agencies  have  known 
and  commented  on  the  specifics  of  our 
growing  mineral  dependency  for  some- 
time. 

Some  have  recently  also  considered 
the  question  of  whether  such  reliance 
held  potential  adversity  for  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized,  mineral - 
short  nations  and  have  concluded  that 
no  such  threat  was  visible.  For  example, 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  concluded  in  its  report  released 
last  June  that: 

As  to  the  posslbiUty  that  countries  might 
form  effective  cartels  to  deny  supplies  to 
major  importers  or  to  raise  prices,  with  the 
exception  of  petroleum,  the  Commission  has 
not  Isolated  any  commodities  for  which  the 
economic  and  political  basis  for  such  action 
now  exists. 

These  are  reassuring  words,  especially 
from  such  a  prestigious  and  competent 
body.  but.  Mr.  President,  last  June  is  an 
Arab  oil  embargo  ago — an  eon  in  the 
evolution  of  the  "economic  and  political 
basis"  for  cooperative  actions  by  mineral 
exporting  nations.  That  oil  embargo.  In 
my  opinion,  has  provided  the  visible  and 
undeniable  proof  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances, less-developed,  mineral-abun- 
dant nations  can  join  together  to  take 
advantage  of  their  good  fortune,  creating 
difficult,  far-reaching  problems  for  na- 
tions dependent  on  external  sources  of 
supply  concentrated  in  a  few  nation.?  of 
the  world. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  dispro- 
portionate distribution  of  the  world's  r--;- 
maining  reserves  of  precious  minerals 
has  long  been  recognized,  but  a  closer 
look  at  recent  production  figures  shows 
this  not  to  be  just  an  academic  ques- 
tion, but  one  with  seiious  ramifications, 
particularly  for  the  United  States. 

Looking  first  at  the  minerals  which  we 
import  in  significant  quantities,  it  is 
alarming  to  note  that  in  1972  we  im- 
ported 100  percent  of  four  minerals,  in- 
cluding chrominum  and  the  platinum 
group  metals.  Tliat  same  year  there  were 
7  other  minerals  which  we  had  to 
import  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
amount  we  used,  including  cobalt,  90  per- 
cent, aluminum,  and  manganese.  There 
were  10  other  minerals  which  we  im- 
ported more  of  than  came  from  domestic 
sources,  including  tin  and  nickel. 

Other  vital  minerals  which  we  im- 
ported in  substantial  amounts  were  iron, 
28  percent,  lead,  26  percent,  and  copper, 
18  percent.  These  percentages  are 
steadily  increasing  as  U.S.  consumption 
continues  to  rise  and  domestic  sources 
are  depleted. 

These  figures  paint  a  bleak  enough 
picture  relative  to  our  mineral  depend- 
ence, but  it  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  world  supply  of  several  of  these 
critical  minerals  is  concentrated  in  only 
a  few  nations.  It  therefore  must  be  real- 
ized that  the  United  States  and  the  rest 


of  the  industrialized  world  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  those  nations 
for  a  critical  share  of  their  mineral  sup- 
plies. Most  of  the  mineral  rich  countries 
are  among  the  less  developed  nations  of 
the  world  and  fall  into  the  category  often 
described  as  the  "Third  World."  As  na- 
tions struggling  to  emerge  from  their 
backward  status,  they  have  every  right 
to  seek  to  maximize  the  benefits  they  can 
obtain  from  the  control  they  collectively 
exert  over  minerals  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  have.  With  the  success  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  as  a  visible  example  of  the 
coUective-bargaining,  those  nations  can 
collective-bargaining  to  increase  the  re- 
be  expected  to  increase  their  efforts  at 
collective  bargaining  to  increase  the  re- 
turn from  the  minerals  they  control. 

This  will  probably  occur  first  where 
there  exists  a  peculiar  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  control  of  most  of  the  exportable 
supplies  of  a  specific  mineral  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  countries.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, but  the  situations  where  this  most 
important  factor  now  exists  is  cause  for 
concern  and  action  now. 

Most  of  'he  world's  exportable  supply 
of  copper,  in  excess  of  80  percent.  Is 
controUed  by  four  countries  that  have 
already  organized  to  wield  the  power  this 
posture  gives  them.  Likewise,  four  na- 
tions control  close  to  95  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tin,  a  metal  the  United 
States  had  to  import  at  the  rate  of  77  per- 
cent of  total  consumption  in  1971.  Ninetv 
percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  bauxite  is 
controlled  by  five  countries.  This  is  a 
tremendou.<:Iy  important  raw  material  to 
the  United  States  which  had  to  import 
96  percent  of  the  aluminum  ore  and 
metals  it  used  In  1971.  Lead  is  another 
concentrated  mineral,  with  four  coun- 
tries controlling  over  60  percent  of  the 
world's  expoi-table  supply.  The  United 
States  will  import  all  but  about  15  per- 
cent of  its  nickel  requirements  by  1985 
mostly  from  two  nations. 

There  are  other  examples  I  could  cite, 
but  I  believe  these  are  sufficient  to  testify 
to  the  possibility  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  control  exports  of  these  and  other 
minerals  of  similar  distribution  of  avail- 
ability. The  next  question  is:  "So  what? 
What  are  the  problems  that  would  be  cre- 
ated for  this  country  If  such  cartels  were 
formed  and  exercised  their  power?" 

There  are  some  problems  immediately 
apparent.  Security  is  certainlv  one  of  the 
most  obvious.  Some  of  the  minerals  in 
this  categor\',  if  not  all.  are  essential  to 
our  national  defense  and  we  must  have 
either  a  healthy  .stockpile  or  an  assured 
supply  in  order  to  maintain  the  equip- 
ment required  for  an  effective  and  im- 
pressive defense  posture. 

Another  serious  consequence  of  a  cut- 
off of  foreign  supply  or  abnormal  increase 
of  price  is  the  inflationary  effect  of  our 
economy.  This  would  be  aggravated  even 
further  in  those  instances  where  the  re- 
sultant price  would  cause  affected  min- 
erals to  be  exported  from  this  country. 

Our  balance  of  trade  deficit  would  be- 
come even  harder  to  manage  if  these 
minerals  should  follow  the  recent  price 
histors'  of  foreign  oil  which  was  enabled 
by  collective  action  of  oil  exporting  na- 
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tions.  We  must  keep  in  mind  this  dra- 
matic episode  in  which  just  a  year  ago 
experts  in  this  field  were  predicting  that 
it  would  take  until  1985  for  the  cost  of 
oil  to  reach  the  $4  to  $5  a  barrel  range 
when  in  reality,  Mr.  President  oil 
reached  over  $11  a  barrel  earlier  this 
year. 

Who  can  forecast  v.-hat  such  poten- 
tially vast  amounts  of  capital  flowing 
into  these  few  nations  might  have  on  the 
international  monetary  system?  'What 
will  they  do  with  these  tremendous  wind- 
falls? We  have  already  seen  that  eco- 
nomic warfare  of  the  most  devastating 
kind  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. 

Having  attempted  to  document  the 
existence  of  a  i)otential  problem  for  the 
United  States  and  the  other  mineral  de- 
pending nations,  I  would  be  remiss  not 
to  suggest  some  solutions.  These  are  ob- 
vious, but  the  apathy  with  which  we  ap- 
proached the  energy  crisis  and  the  inertia 
of  decades  of  inaction  regarding  this 
issue  convince  me  that  we  must  now 
today,  begin  to  consider  these  alterna- 
tives. 

Stockpiling  is  a  temporary  hedge  but 
even  so,  to  me  it  seems  essential  since 
it  provides  time  to  implement  programs 
de\ised  for  emergency  shortage  situa- 
tions. 

Reducing  demand  for  \1rgin  materials 
is  an  absolute  must — essential  ingredient 
m  simply  stretching  the  world's  finite 
resources  as  far  as  possible  regardless  of 
concentration  of  location.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach which  has  received  far  too  little 
attention  and  development  in  this  Na- 
tion. In  fact,  the  National  Materials  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences  in  a  1972  report  described  the 
existing  national  materials  policy  as  "so 
biased  in  favor  of  production  and  con- 
sumption that  one  can  hardly  overstress 
the  need  for  temperance  and  foresight  in 
monitoring  and  controlling  wasteful  and 
nonexistent  uses." 

Other  factors  such  as  environmental 
control,  restoration  and  protection  sup- 
port the  need  to  recover  and  reuse  mate- 
rials rather  than  to  use  and  discard.  I 
will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Senate  soon 
to  accelerate  Federal  efforts  along  this 
line  and  to  increase  the  conversion  of 
solid  wastes  to  usable  energy  and  heat. 

We  can  increase  domestic  production 
of  most  of  the  scarce  minerals  by  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques  of  discovery, 
production  and  manufacture. 

Minerals  on  the  seabed  provide  a  means 
to  increase  our  production  and  I  en- 
courage and  support  legislative  initia- 
tives to  facilitate  and  regulate  the  loca- 
tion, recovery  and  di.itri'oution  of  the 
valuable  manganese  nodules  on  the 
Earth's  ocean  floors  to  heln  supplement 
this  Nation's  supply  of  five  valuable  min- 
erals: manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  nickel.  This  is  typical  of  the  ingenu- 
ous approaches  wo  nm-ii  take  to  avoid  and 
reduce  the  foreign  reliance  v.liich  would 
otherwi.se  como  about. 

Certainly  we  can  substitute  available 
minerals  for  those  not  so  available.  We 
must  adapt  our  technology  to  increase 
utilization  of  widespread  and  abundant 
basic  minerals  such  as  the  silicates,  iron, 
magnesium  and  lead. 
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In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  mtist  have 
a  national  materials  policy  which  recog- 
nizes that  unless  we  take  quick,  decisive 
action  to  present  it,  we  m.ay  find  our- 
selves hostage  at  some  point  to  a  foreign 
nation  or  gi-oup  of  nations  because,  al- 
though they  may  have  only  one  posses- 
sion of  consequence,  it  is  one  we  cannot 
do  without.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  matter  their  urgent  attention  and 
support  all  efforts  to  prevent  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  applied  to 
vital  basic  minerals. 


NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
held  the  first  of  six  regional  hearings  on 
Transportation  Planning  and  Priorities 
for  the  Seventies  in  New  York  City.  We 
are  studying  a  wide  range  of  issues  in 
transportation,  including  the  financing 
of  highways  and  mas.5  transit,  transpor- 
tation and  energy,  and  transportation 
planning.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, we  will  receive  testimony  on  the 
President's  recent  transportation  pro- 
posals. 

The  New  York  City  hearings  offered 
the  subcommittee  some  excellent  testi- 
mony from  local,  State,  and  National  of- 
ficials, as  well  a.s  representatives  of  the 
constniction  industry,  in  other  hearings, 
we  will  be  receiving  testimonj-  from  a 
broad  range  of  witnesses,  as  the  subcom- 
mittee moves  to  develop  legislation. 

The  leadofT  witness  in  New  York  was 
the  very  distinguished  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Beame.  Mayor  Beame's  articulate  state- 
ment expressed  the  \1ew  that  operating 
subsidies  for  New  York  are  criticallv 
needed  to  preserve  the  economic  healih 
of  our  most  populous  city. 

Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  should 
read  Mayor  Beame's  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York  City 
I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  City's  transportation  priorities  for  con- 
sideration by  .the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
past  year  In  passing  new  and  significant 
transportation  legislation. 

We  consider  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
01  19(3  as  a  real  breakthrough,  and  we  like 
Its  recognition  of  the  need  for  local  con- 
&ol  over  programs  and  its  redirection  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  for  mass 
transit. 

We  also  applaud  the  Mlnlsch-WilUams  bill 
Which  was  hammered  out  In  the  Senate- 
House  conference  and  we  hope  both  houses 
and  the  President  will  go  along  with  It 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  himself 
oas  recognized  the  need  for  changing  the 
ormula  for  distributing  Federal  transpor- 
wt  on  funds  so  that  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation can  also  be  Included  in  the  formula 
rtJ»  ^  President's  and  Congress'  unprece- 
aented  commitment  in  principle  to  provide 
operating  subsidies  for  mass  transit,  as  well 
as  new  construction  funds,  could  well  pre- 
^i^l\^.^®  economies  of  our  nation's  cities 
'fhich  have  mass  transit  networks. 


The  real  problem  is  that  not  enough 
funds  have  been  made  available  so  far  to 
satisfy  our  transit  needs. 

Let  me  direct  the  Subcommittees  atten- 
tion to  the  precarious  dependence  of  New 
"i'ork  City  on  its  transportation  systems. 
When  you  look  at  what  this  great  City  of 
eight  mUlion  people  has  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation, you  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
our  economy  quite  liierally  depends  on  our 
mobility  and  that  our  very  lives  are  shaped 
by  the  way  we  move  from  place  to  place. 

We  are,  in  fact,  the  transportation  capital 
of  the  world.  Consider  the  following: 

On  rails,  we  have  the  world's  largest  and 
most  complex  subway  system.  We  have  three 
separate  systems  of  commuter  railroads.  And. 
we  have  a  large  and  complicated  network  of 
freight  railroads. 

On  rubber,  we  have  both  private  and  pub- 
lic systems  of  buses  totaling  nearly  8.000 
vehicles.  We  have  more  than  20,000  'medal- 
lion and  non-medanion  taxi  cabs.  About  1.- 
600,000  automobiles  are  registered  to  New 
York  City  owners.  And.  some  100,000  trucks 
are  registered  within  our  five  boroughs. 

In  terms  of  service  and  facilities  relating 
to  this  rubber  travel.  New  York  Citv  has 
more  than  6,000  mUes  of  local  streets,"  more 
than  200  miles  of  interstate  highways,  ex- 
pressways and  parkways.  62  bridges,  4  tun- 
nels, an  estimated  5.000  garages  and  park- 
ing lots;  and  66,000  on-street  parking  meters. 
In  shippmg,  we  have  six  ferries  making 
43.000  trips  a  year  and  transnortmg  20  000  - 
000  passengers  a  year.  Tugs",  barges,  cargo 
ships  and  passenger  liners  use  our  rivers 
and  harbor;  and.  about  200  million  tons  of 
cargo  move  each  year  over  our  waterways. 

We  have  two  major  airports  within"  the 
City  limits,  handling  800,000  airplane  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  a  year,  transporting  40,- 
000.000  passengers  a  year. 

A  rough  and  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  all  these  transportation  sys- 
tems and  facilities  is  $40  billion.  The  key 
element  of  all  this  is  our  subway  and  bus 
network. 

Our  subway  and  bus  system  has  a  replace- 
ment value  of  more  than  $15  billion.  And, 
their  operating  costs  run  more  than  one 
bUlion  dollars  a  year. 

Our  subway  system  Includes  700  miles  of 
track.  7,000  cars.  400  stations.  180  power  sub- 
stations, 26  routes  and  7.300  train  trips  a  day 
involving  some  36,000  switching  operations. 
Our  subways  and  buses  move  more  than 
six  million  people  a  day,  or  1.9  billion  people 
a  year. 

Our  subways  alone  carry  1.2  billion  pas- 
sengers a  year. 

All  domestic  airlines  carry  less  that  20^; 
of  that:  all  railroads  in  the  nation  carry  only 
about  25^;  of  that;  and,  all  our  Intercity 
buses  carry  less  than  20'';  of  our  subway 
passengers. 

In  other  words,  all  domestic  "airlines  and 
all  railroads  and  all  Intercity  buses  In  the 
whole  country  combined  carry  less  than  65^. 
of  the  passengers  which  our  subways,  alone 
carry. 

That  is  the  magnificent  picture  of  what 
we  have  in  terms  of  transportation. 

But  the  picture  has  a  cloud  in  it.  The 
Federal  government  has  spent  billions  on 
the  nation's  waterways,  alrw'ays  and  high- 
ways, but  very  little  in  comparison  on  our 
subways. 

Moreover,  in  distributing  Federal  aid  for 
capital  construction,  our  national  govern- 
ment has  m  effect  discriminated  against 
citlfs  with  already  developed  systems.  So. 
if  we  built  our  systems  years  ago,  v.-e  have 
been  penalized  up  to  now  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
our  fathers. 

But  now  we  can  no  longer  pav  for  our 
needs  alone,  especially  in  the  running  and 
maintenance  of  our  existing  systems,  and  we 
desperately  need  Federal  assistance. 


We  spend  SlOO  million  In  capital  funds  a 
year  Just  to  maintain  our  existmg  mass 
transit  plant  in  safe  working  order. 

Construction  is  now  imderway  on  the  first 
major  transit  expansion  program  here  In 
more  than  35  years.  By  the  time  it  is  finished, 
it  will  probably  cost  nearly  S3  billion. 

If  the  Congress  is  committed  to  improve 
mass  transit  nationally,  it  must  recognize  the 
urgency  and  magnitude  of  the  need  in  cities 
like  New  York  where,  under  the  current 
funding  levels,  we  cannot  hoth  upgrade  and 
expand  our  existing  systems. 

But.  our  need  to  subsidize  transit  operat- 
ing costs  is  much  more  critical  todav  than 
our  capital  transit  construction  program. 

In  addition  to  our  capital  needs,  daily 
operation  corts  are  becoming  prohibitive. 
Currently.  New  York  City's  overall  mass 
transit  deficit  Is  more  than  $600  mUlion  per 
year. 

This  deficit  exists  and  grows  despite  a 
ma.<;sive  subsidy  by  the  City  itself.  Thus, 
today  the  City  government  is  subsidizing 
mass  transit  with  about  $420  million.  In- 
cluding $155  million  in  debt  service;  a  SlOO 
million  cash  si:^5ldy  from  revenue  sharing 
funds;  about  .$85  million  for  the  transit  po- 
lice and  approximately  $80  million  fcr  re- 
duced fares  for  the  elderly  and  school 
children. 

Continually  raising  the  fare  will  not  solve 
the  City's  transit  problem.  As  you  know.  I 
am  committed  to  doing  ever>-thing  I  can  to 
maintam  our  present  fare  structure,  because 
I  believe  that  the  City's  economic  well-bemg 
depends   upon   inexpensive   mass  transit. 

Therefore,  the  first  transnortation  priority 
for  this  City  and  region  is  major  Federal 
assistance  which  will  keep  mass  transit  fares 
at  their  present  levels. 

And.  I  believe  this  assistance  should  be 
granted  not  only  on  the  basis  of  population, 
but  also  on  factors  other  than  population! 
such  as  rldershlp.  mileage  and  so  on. 

I  believe  that  what  I  request  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  meet  New  York  City's 
transportation  needs  is  not  impractical,  and 
the  present  Federal  energy  crisis  supports 
this  belief. 

The  current  gasoline  shortage  makes  It 
clear  that  adequate  and  mexpensive  mass 
transit  is  the  best  answer  to  diminishing 
energy  resources,  to  the  air  quality  problem, 
and  to  proper  land  use  development. 

The  national  energy  shortage  Is  perhaps 
the  most  compelling  argument  yet  advanced 
for  granting  Federal  operating  subsidies  for 
keeping  the  fare  down  and  for  granting  more 
capital  aid  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  mass 
transit  and  expanding  it 

We  now  have  proof  that  mass  transit  is  the 
acceptable  alternative  to  private  vehicles. 

The  energy  shortage  has  also  shown  that 
we  do  need  an  overall  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  which  must  Include  not  only 
highways  with  auxiliary  transit  modes  such 
as  exclusive  bus  lanes,  park-and-rlde  pro- 
grams, Jitneys  and  other  innovations,  but 
also  Improved  subways  and  rail  roads. 

And.  as  I  said,  our  first  priority  in  New 
York  City  must  be  subsidizing  our  mass 
transit  operating  costs. 

Thus  Federal  transportation  aid  should 
not  be  earmarked  for  this  or  that  mode  of 
travel.  The  decision  on  whether  Federal  aid 
should  be  used  for  highways  or  mass  transit 
should  be  made  by  localities  based  on  local 
needs. 

And  this  local  option  should  Include  the 
right  to  use  funds  for  either  capital  con- 
struction or  operating  costs. 

Federal  funds  should  pass  through  di- 
rectly to  the  large  cities  In  order  for  them  to 
achieve  flexibility  of  planning  and  local  pri- 
orities Increased  local  control  over  such  pro- 
gram.s  is  needed  to  ensure  that  local  needs 
are  adequately  and  appropriately  met. 
In  planning,  we  must  give  greater  guaran- 
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tees  to  large  cities  of  developing  greater  roles 
Ln  long  range  policy  nmklng. 

In  summation: 

New  York  City  has  almost  Immeasurable 
transportation  assets. 

The  key  asset  Is  our  public  system  of  sub- 
ways and  buses. 

New  York  City  Is  now  subsidizing  the  op- 
erating costs  of  its  mass  transit  system  to  the 
extent  of  $420  million. 

New  York  City  cannot  provide  much  more 
assistance  to  subsidize  the  present  fare 
structure. 

Maintaining  the  present  fare  Is  essential 
to  the  City's  overall  economy  and  raising  the 
fare  would  hurt  our  well-being  in  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors. 

We  are  Inexorably  driven  to  request  mas- 
sive Federal  assistance  not  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  present  fares,  but  also  for  im- 
proving our  mass  transit  plant  and  for  de- 
veloping a  balanced  system  of  rail  and  rub- 
ber transportation. 

Local  options  should  include  the  right  to 
determine  whether  Federal  transportation 
funds  will  be  used  for  highways  or  for  mass 
transit;  or  for  capital  construction  or  to  sub- 
sidize operating  costs. 

Thank  you. 


WORK  IS  HERE  TO  STAY,   ALAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  great  con- 
cern has  arisen  among  employers,  labor 
organizations,  the  academic  community, 
and  the  public  at  large  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  life  experienced  by  the 
American  labor  force  at  this  stage  in  our 
economic  history.  Progressive  manage- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
making  the  effort  to  make  work  more 
meaningful  and  satisfying  to  workers 
and  to  thus  increase  employee  produc- 
tivity. 

Sar  Levitan.  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing manpower  experts,  has  published, 
through  the  Olympus  Publishing  Co..  a 
new  book  on  this  sub.iect  entitled  "Work 
Is  Here  To  Stay.  Alas."  In  it  he  has 
documented  some  of  the  efforts  of  the 
labor  unions  to  improve  the  working  wel- 
fare and  job  satl.sfaction  of  their  mem- 
bers through  contributions  to  the  job 
enrichment  movement. 

Because  this  effort  by  the  labor  move- 
ment is  not  as  well-known  as  it  should 
be,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent excerpts  from  Dr.  Levitan's  book 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  from  Dr.  Levitan  s  Book 

The  lalssez-falre  model  assumes  that  Jobs 
have  evolved  throughout  the  industrial  era 
In  response  to  technical  and  scientific  de- 
velopments. But  work  has  been  affected  by 
the  continuing  efforts  of  workers  to  combat 
and  compromise  the  originally  unlimited 
power  of  managements  to  determine  Job  con- 
tent solely  with  regard  to  maximum  output. 
Generally,  union  negotiators  have  concen- 
trated on  the  payment  for  work  and  have  left 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  determined  by 
the  employer.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on  work. 
Unions  have  also  e.xerted  pressures  on  the 
design  of  work  through  negotiations  on  work 
hours,  the  minimum  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements of  Jobs,  the  standard  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed  In  a  given  period,  the 
methods  and  tools  which  may  be  used,  and 
the  limitations  on  who  may  work.  Years  of 
bargaining  have  gradually  extended  the 
rights  of  workers  to  determine  how  their 
work   will   be  organized   and   assigned.   Tlie 


evolved  precedents  of  industrial  jurispru- 
dence have  established  a  countervailing  force 
to  the  employers'  absolute  control  over  work 
content  and  Job  desigix. 

In  1914  unions  forestalled  the  adoption  of 
Frederick  Taylor's  "scaentLfic  management" 
and  succeeded  In  putting  'Taylorlsm  "  on  the 
defensive  by  securing  legislation  which  out- 
lawed for  a  time  the  use  of  "a  stop-watch  or 
other  time-measuring  device,  or  a  time  study 
of  any  Job  "  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Post 
Office  departments.'  Tliree  decades  ago  pro- 
duction standards  In  the  auto  Industry  were 
not  subject  to  grievance  procedures.  But  re- 
peated strikes  by  workers  who  felt  their  In- 
terests were  at  stake  have  made  this  a  sub- 
ject of  mutual  negotiation.  In  1946.  a  presi- 
dential conference  aimed  at  avoiding  strikes 
failed  because  management  rejected  the 
union  contention  that  such  things  as  the 
technology  of  production,  production  stand- 
ards, and  the  location  of  plants  were  tssties 
lu  which  labor  should  have  a  say.  But 
whether  management  has  admitted  It  or  not, 
unions  have  had  a  decisive  Impact  on  the 
design  of  work.- 

In  the  debate  over  wages,  one  of  the  criti- 
cal arguments  has  always  been  the  agreed- 
on  standard  of  work.  Whether  the  pay  is  by 
the  piece  or  by  the  hour,  normal  work 
methods  and  speeds  naust  be  determined  in 
order  to  set  fair  pay  rates.  Time  and  motion 
studies  are  only  part  of  a  continuing  re- 
pvaluation  of  these  standards.  In  this  debate, 
unions  In  quest  of  higher  wages  have  ex- 
erted a  permanent  pressure  to  keep  the 
v.ork  norms  at  the  lowest  level  possible. 
The  employer  has  gradually  surrendered 
the  right  to  demand  maximum  effort  in 
return  for  minimum  wastes.  .Mthough  pay  Is 
the  articulated  issue,  In  fact  the  quality 
of  work  has  also  been  affected,  for  the  pay 
rate  determines  how  much  work  must  be 
done,  and  how  fast.  Often  advances  In  pro- 
ductivity occasioned  by  new  machines,  tech- 
niques, and  greater  experience  have  been 
the  occasion  for  bitter  struc;gles  over  the 
standards  of  work.  A»  quickly  as  new  and 
faster  machines  hava  come  Into  use,  the 
tinions  have  established  rules  governing 
their  operation  and  output. 

In  many  cases,  unions  have  sought  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  new  methods  or  ma- 
chines. Though  the  number  of  workers 
rather  than  the  quality  of  work  was  most 
often  the  Issue,  this  reslstence  did  affect  the 
evolution  of  Industrial  Jobs.  Automatic 
■.^lassmaklng  machlneat  stitchers  and  lasters 
in  shoe  manufacture,  cigar  rollers,  paint 
sprayers,  recorded  music,  automatic  typeset- 
ters, and  countless  other  Innovations  were 
vigorously  resisted  by  unions  because  they 
decreased  the  skill  or  numbers  of  workers. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  decline  In  the  quality  of 
work  caused  by  new  machinery  was  suffi- 
cient to  lead  unions  to  permanently  limit 
the  use  of  the  new  equipment.  For  example, 
the  use  of  the  hand  granite  surfacer,  which 
was  faster  but  more  dangerous,  was  greatly 
restricted  by  the  gmnlte  cutters'  union!' 
These  cases  of  temporary  delay  or  complete 
prohibition  of  a  machine  or  process,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  exception.  Instead  un- 
ions have  used  wage  and  Job  security  Issues 
to  establish  limits  on  the  design  of  Jobs. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  union-manage- 
ment counsels  establtph  the  price  per  gar- 
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'  Cited  by  Don  D  Lascohler,  Working  Con- 
dition, Vol.  3,  In  John  R.  Commons  and  Asso- 
ciates, History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States, 
1S86-1932  (New  YorS:  McMillan  and  Co.. 
1935),  p.  314. 

-WUlJam  Gombera  "Job  Satisfaction: 
Sorting  Out  the  Noneense,"  The  American 
Federatiomst  (June  l973),  p.  15. 

'  Sumner  H.  Slichtar.  Union  Policies  and 
Industrial  Management  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1941),  p.  208. 


ment,  thus  effectively  setting  the  work 
standards  wlilch  must  be  maintained  to 
afford  deceict  wages.  In  many  industries 
unions  bargain  over  the  number  of  workers 
who  must  be  employed  to  perform  certain 
Jobs.  Though  these  negotiations  sometimes 
seek  simply  to  preserve  employment,  more 
often  they  effectively  determine  the  quality 
of  work.  Thus  on  an  assembly  line,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  are  present  determines 
the  number  of  relief  breaks,  the  Intervals  of 
repetition,  and  the  speed  with  which  the 
operations  must  be  performed. 

In  the  area  of  work  scheduling,  unions  also 
exerted  pressure  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
work.  The  most  notable  success  was  the 
establishment  of  the  forty-hour  workweek, 
which  released  workers  from  the  endless 
cycle  of  dawn-to-dusk  toll  and  fatigue.  In 
addition  to  limits  to  the  hours  of  work, 
vinlons  have  exacted  premiums  for  overtime 
or  shift  differentials,  thus  encouraging  reg- 
ular and  convenient  working  hours.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  bargained  to  set  lunch 
and  break  periods,  to  guln  vacation  and  sick 
leave  rights,  and  to  obtain  pensions  that 
enable  earlier  retirement. 

These  improvements  In  scheduling  and 
paid  nonwork  time  have  decreased  the  actual 
amount  of  work  time  required,  and  Increased 
discretionary  time.  Such  changes  in  the 
quantity  and  scheduling  of  work,  while  they 
do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  tasks,  are  im- 
provements In  the  overall  quality  of  the  Jobs. 
Again,  though  the  bargaining  has  always 
been  conducted  over  the  rewards  for  work — 
overtime  pay,  vacation  rights^ — the  effect  of 
these  compromises  has  been  to  develop  Jobs 
which  are  better  to  woiik  at,  as  well  as  better 
paid. 

Ihe  most  direct  contribution  of  union  bar- 
gaining to  the  quality  of  work  has  come  la 
th.'  area  of  occupational  health  and  .safety. 
Although  managements  have  generally  been 
free  to  establish  what  work  will  be  done, 
with  unions  arguing  only  how  much  will  be 
paid  for  this  work,  the  line  has  often  been 
drawn  at  Jobs  which  are  particularly  danger- 
ous or  unhealthy.  In  the  first  years  of  this 
century,  union  organizations  were  Instru- 
mental in  outlawing  the  use  of  phosphorus 
and  lead  in  manufacturing  processes.  Over 
the  years  collective  bargaliilng  has  sought 
changes  in  Job  methods  and  procedures  to 
limit  the  danger  in  high-risk  occupations. 
The  elaborate  rules  which  govern  mine  safety 
,  and  the  various  precautions  required  in  con- 
struction and  heavy  manufacturing  are  the 
best  examples  of  unlon-lnltlated  Improve- 
ments. Gradually,  standards  of  safety  and 
health  have  been  accepted  in  most  Industries 
where  they  are  Important.  In  1970,  with  labor 
backing,  Congress  passed  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  designed  to  set 
standards  and  enforcement  machinery  for 
most  of  the  economy. 

Besides  this  concern  with  ovei^ly  danger- 
ous or  unhealthy  working  conditions,  unions, 
particularly  at  the  shop  level,  have  been  con- 
tinually concerned  with  Improving  unpleas- 
ant or  uncomfortable  working  conditions. 
Ventilation,  lighting,  cleanliness,  bathroom 
facilities,  cafeterias,  parking,  and  innumera- 
ble other  factors  related  to  the  workplace 
have  been  the  object  of  union  negotiations. 
Although  such  Improvements  cannot  change 
Jobs  or  redesign  work,  their  cvimulatlve  effect 
may  significantly  raise  the  quality  of  work. 

The  system  of  collective  bargaining  which 
has  become  the  standard  for  industrial  rela- 
tions was  conceived  as  essentially  a  mechan- 
ism for  obtaining  a  fair  price  for  labor.  Yet 
as  Sumner  SUchter  has  noted,  the  equally 
Important  function  of  unions  has  been  to 
establish  a  system  of  "Industrial  Jurispru- 
dence" by  which  workers  have  achieved  a  set 
of  "civil  rights"  in  the  workplace,  counter- 
manding the  otherwlae  unlimited  preroga- 
tives Of  management  to  determine  work 
rules.  By  negotiating  Improvements  In  work- 
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lug  conditions,  standards  for  health  and 
safety,  work  schedules,  leisure  time,  and  work 
standards,  unions  ha\e  had  the  most  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  design  of  Jobs.  As  a  result 
the  technological  Imperative  toward  absolute 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  human  labor  has  been 
channeled,  delayed,  directed,  and  controlled 
to  a  great  measure  by  the  collective  pressure 
of  organized  workers.  Though  the  require- 
ments of  the  factory  system  have  largely  es- 
tablished the  tasks  that  must  be  performed, 
union  negotiations  and  compromise  have 
shaped  the  nature  and  conditions  for  indus- 
trial Jobs. 

The  historic  union  role  In  the  design  of 
work  and  the  obvious  continuing  concern  of 
workers  for  the  humanization  of  their  Jobs 
are  Important  in  the  context  of  the  current 
debate  over  Job  redesign.  Those  who  suggest 
that  union  leaders  are  out  of  touch  with 
their  discontented  memberships  and  have 
been  slow  to  Join  the  bandwagon  for  work 
reform  are  ignoring  the  traditional  union  role 
m  the  design  of  work.  The  pay.  leisure,  and 
fringe  benefits  on  which  union  bargainers 
have  concentrated  are  not  at  all  peripheral  to 
the  "equality  of  work  ";  to  a  large  extent 
they  determine  this  quality.  Union  leaders 
who  Insist  that  traditional  rewards  are  still 
the  best  way  to  Improve  jobs  are  not  Insensi- 
tive to  the  desires  of  their  members.  They 
recognize  that  the  tasks  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  industrial  organizations  will  not 
disappear  through  work  reform.  Instead,  they 
seek  for  their  membership  the  maximum 
benefits  for  performing  these  tasks  and  the 
best  conditions  under  which  to  accomplish 
them.  The  redesign  of  work  with  the  worker 
in  mind  has  been  the  goal  of  organized  labor 
since  its  founding,  and  continues  to  be  so 
today. 

UNION    INTEREST    IN    WORK    REFORM 

The  depth  and  importance  of  this  new 
interest  cannot  be  read  In  the  consultants' 
surveys  and  the  psychologists'  theories.  The 
surest  index  of  the  future  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  Job  enrichment  efforts  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  interest  of  organized  labor  In 
job  reform.  Until  no'v  job  redesign  has  been 
largely  a  parochial  debate  conducted  bv  man- 
agers and  academics.  The  motivational  force 
behi:;d  virtu.Hlly  every  experiment  has  been 
management:  the  criterion  by  which  the  pro- 
grams have  been  Justified  has  been  profit 
Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  "enlist 
union  stipport"  or  to  "stimulate  union  initia- 
tive." but  so  far  the  ball  has  been  carried  by 
those  outside  organized  labor. 

This  absence  of  union  leaders  or  members 
from  the  councils  of  the  work  reformers  sug- 
gests that  the  issue  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
importance  some  have  claimed.  No  "stimula- 
tion of  union  participation"  was  necessary 
to  win  workers'  support  for  better  pay, 
shorter  hours,  or  Improved  working  condi- 
tions. Similarly,  the  most  successful  and  long- 
est lasting  models  of  participative  manage- 
ment In  the  United  States  are  the  Scanlon 
plans,  which  were  designed  and  instituted 
by  union  members.  The  lack  of  spontaneous 
support  from  unions  for  the  current  work 
reform  proposals  suggests  that  neither  unions 
nor  their  members  feel  the  Issue  is  critically 
lm-3ortant. 

Some  have  assumed  that  workers  desire 
humanized  work  but  that  their  leaders  are 
Insensitive  to  their  wishes.  But  the  suggestion 
that  the  desires  of  rank  and  file  differ  sharply 
from  those  of  their  leadership  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  frequency  with  which 
members  vote  to  reject  settlements  negoti- 
ated by  their  bargainers  demonstrates  that 
workers  seldom  keep  their  wishes  secret,  and 
the  law  guarantees  them  the  right  to  express 
their  wishes.  If  work  reform  is  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant Issue  In  the  future,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  this  trend  will  be  the  Importance 
accorded  it  by  unions  When  Job  enrichment 
Is  truly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  no 
"involvement  of  the  workers"  will  be  needed. 
Union  leaders  will  alreadv  be  spokesmen 
for  the  idea. 


Job  enrichment  In  this  context  will  devel- 
op as  a  logical  extension  of  the  labor  unions' 
demands  on  behalf  of  their  members.  Unions 
which  won  the  right  to  shorter  hours,  im- 
provements in  working  conditions,  and  a 
voice  in  determining  work  rules  will  take 
another  step  toward  controlling  their  work 
lives.  The  worker  will  seek  a  iiew  voice  in 
how  he  wishes  to  perform  his  Job.  further 
encroaching  on  management  prerogatives 
Bargaining  may  force  eliminating  or  upgrad- 
ing Jobs  which  workers  find  undesirable.  But 
until  this  time  comes,  well-intentioned  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  lot  of  workers  will  only 
lead  the  horse  to  water.  Until  union  involve- 
ment Is  spontaneous  and  vocal,  the  experi- 
ments in  work  reform  will  be  inconsequential 
to  most  workers. 

When  sufficient  Interest  is  aroused,  the 
union  strategy  will  doubtless  be  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  collective  bargaining.  The  kinds 
of  demands  which  unions  might  make  in- 
clude: 

il)  Special  incentives  to  those  u-ith  un- 
desirable jobs:  For  example,  workers  with 
assembly-line  Jobs  might  receive  extr:i  holi- 
days, more  flexible  work  hours,  or  wage 
differentials.  These  added  costs  to  the  com- 
pany for  undesirable  work  would  encourage 
manageme:.ts  to  find  ways  to  Improve  or 
eliminate  these  Jobs. 

(2)  A  voice  in  the  design  of  new  produc- 
tion systems:  Unions  might  evaluate  new 
methods  of  production  and  recommend 
their  own  preferences  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  work.  Rather  than  striking  after 
costly  systems  are  in  place,  they  might  lodge 
"grievances  in  advance,"  against  imdeslrable 
methods  of  production.  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process,  a  union  threat  to  strike  would 
have  vastly  more  leverage  against  a  proposed 
plan  than  against   an  actual  system. 

(3)  Complaints  under  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  laics:  If  the  unions  devel- 
oped solid  data  on  the  detrimental  effects  of 
certain  kinds  of  work  on  mental  or  physical 
health,  they  would  have  grounds  for  seeking 
improvement  or  abolition  of  this  work. 

(4)  Consultation  in  matters  of  company 
policy  or  the  quality  of  production:  Eventu- 
ally it  is  possible  that  unions  may  insist  that 
production  goals  should  be  Jointly  deter- 
mined according  to  workers'  concerns,  as  well 
as  according  to  maximum  profitability. 
Though  these  prerogatives  are  currently  far 
out  of  union  bounds,  they  may  not  always 
be  so.  Workers  in  other  countries  alreadv  eiri- 
joy  some  of  these  rights.  Unions  might  Join 
forces  with  consumer  groups  demanding  im- 
proved product  quality  (through  more  care- 
ful assembly)  or  higher  standards  of  product 
safety,  or  more  ecologically  sound  production 
processes.  Such  demands  might  win  strong 
support  in  the  count  of  public  opinion. 

Currently  it  is  doubtful  that  union  nego- 
tiators would  broach  any  of  these  demands, 
much  less  stick  by  them  under  pressure,  be- 
cause support  for  such  changes  among  rank 
and  file  Is  lacking.  On  issues  concerning  the 
content  and  control  of  work,  the  self-interest 
of  management  has  always  far  exceeded  that 
of  union  members.  Before  unions  vigorously 
seek  improvements  In  work,  a  majority  of 
their  members  must  feel  such  changes  are 
worth  striking  for.  At  present  a  majority  of 
union  members  sometimes  support  strikes 
over  pay,  leisure,  pensions,  Job  security,  work 
rights,  and  other  issues,  but  they  seldom 
protest  the  quality  of  their  work'  In  such 
walkotits.  The  Importance  of  work  reform 
will  continue  to  be  accurately  reflected  In 
demand  (or  lack  of  them)  frorn  workers  and 
their  unions. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 
FACING  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  recently  held  hearings  on 
the  transportation  problem  facing  many 


older  Americans  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  transportation  crunch,  which  af- 
fects all  Americans,  is  particularly  hard 
on  the  elderly.  I  beheve  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida'  Sen- 
ator GuRNEY,  outlined  the  problem  ac- 
curately in  his  statement  before  our 
committee,  and  I  would  like  to  biing 
Senator  Gurney  s  comments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  for  Senator  GtjRNEy 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  inadequate 
transportation  Is  one  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  older  Americans  for  years  now  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that  if  any  good  comes 
from  this  energy  crisis  It  wui  include  the 
proving  to  all  Americans  what  older  Ameri- 
cans have  known  for  years  now — if  we  can't 
get  from  here  to  there,  hardship,  loneliness 
and  a  deep  sense  of  isolation  result. 

Transjxjrtation.  in  my  view,  is  a  two-fold 
problem  for  the  elderly:  First  is  the  problem 
of  getting  back  and  forth  between  homes 
ond  the  grocery  store  or  the  drugstore  or  the 
.doctor's  office  or  trips  of  necessity.  The 
second  problem  in  transportation  is  in 
getting  back  and  forth  from  city  to  city,  to 
visit  the  family  or  to  visit  friends. 

For  .senior  citizens  in  large  cities  with 
adequate  mass  transit  systems,  transporta- 
tion back  and  forth  to  the  store  may  not  be 
as  convenient,  but  it  will  probably"  stUl  be 
possible.  Visits  out  of  town,  however,  will  be 
another  story.  For  senior  citizens  in  small 
towi:is  and  rural  areas,  however,  the  er.ergv- 
crisis  will  be  a  crisis  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  since  in  a  gerat  many  of  those 
small  towns,  the  automobile  is  the  only  way 
to  go.  In  those  places,  an  outing  to  the 
grocery  store  Is  a  major  undertaking,  and 
no  transportation  means  no  food.  It  is  with 
a  strong  sense  of  urgency  and  concern,  then, 
that  I  look  forward  to  our  hearings  this  week. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  witnesses  will  pro- 
vide us  not  only  with  a  focus  on  the  true 
scope  of  the  energy  crisis  and  its  effect  on 
transportation  for  older  American.-,  but  will 
give  us  some  down  to  earth  suggestions  and 
alternatives,  so  that  we  can  meet  this  energy 
crisis  lieadon. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Church, 
for  calling  the  hearings,  and  I  hope  that  the 
testimony,  suggestions  and  recommendations 
made  thts  week  will  be  instrumental  In 
meeting  transportation  needs  which  will  exist 
long  after  the  crisis  has  passed. 


TELLING  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
FOOD  SITUATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  our 
consumers  today  are  very  upset  about 
rising  food  prices  and  the  prospect  that 
these  prices  might  go  even  higher. 

As  we  face  the  possibility  of  recession 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  continuation  of 
the  debilitating  inflationary  spiral  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with 
these  concerns. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  rhetoric 
surrounding  food  prices  is  based  on  emo- 
tionalism rather  than  fact,  and  this  has 
caused  many  problems,  both  in  people's 
minds  and  in  the  willingness  of  some 
fanners  to  produce  more. 

One  organization  is  attempting  to 
grapple  with  this  information  problem 
in  a  sensible,  factual  manner.  This  group 
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Is  called  the  Agricultural  Council  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  J.  S.  Francis,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  of  America 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Francis,  Jr. 

Gentlemen,  I  especially  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  be  with  you  and  participate  in 
your  program.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Forum  has  a  reputation  for  giving  balanced 
and  Intelligent  appraisal  to  the  Important 
issues    In    our    Industry.    And    I    would    say 

Judging  from  today's  newapages  and  news 
casts  that  balanced  and  InteJligent  reporting 
of  food  prices,  export  policy,  economic  con- 
trols, production  demands  and  a  host  of 
other  Issues  were  never  In  more  demand. 

Permit  a  word  or  two  here  at  the  outset 
on  why  I  feel  a  more  reasoned  approach  to 
the  Issues  Is  so  essential. 

I'm  afraid  we  have  reached  the  point  that 
psychological  aspects  of  the  situation  have 
become  as  important  as  its  economic  aspects. 
Quite  bluntly,  farmers  and  consumers  are 
too  frequently  cast  In  adversary  roles  as  If 
they  were  not  totally  and  Irrevocably  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  Because  of  this  ad- 
versary posture  we  frequently  lapse  Into  a 
nationwide  search  for  vllllans,  culprits  and 
scapegoats:  Those  who  are  really— or  so  we 
are  to  believe — responsible  for'  high  food 
prices. 

This  breathless  effort  to  find  some,  or  Just 
any.  guUty  party — can  only  lead  to  greater 
and  greater  frustration  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned — consumers,  farmers,  processors 
and  retailers  and  others,  including  the  news 
media. 

It  can  only  lead  to  further  frustration, 
more  accusations,  more  vehement  denials 
and  a  general  deterioration  In  an  already  bad 
situation.  And  It  Is  really  a  never  ending  self- 
defeating  process  because  no  one  group, 
party  or  Individual  Is  guUty. 

The  Amercan  agricultural  system  has  and 
continues  to  out-perform  all  other  food  pro- 
duction mechanisms  in  history — so  well  in 
fact  that  price  Increases  over  the  past  18 
months  have  shattered  a  period  of  relative 
calm  In  which  our  consumers  had  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  thoroughly  reli- 
able food  service  at  prices  that  would  by 
any  calculation   be  considered  a  bargain. 

Here  Is  where  we  find  a  substantial  source 
of  trouble:  the  system  has  been  so  reliable 
that  a  lot  of  people  simply  took  It  for  eranted. 
Consumers  automatically  expected  those 
shelves  and  counters  fully  stocked  with 
only  moderate  changes  in  price:  Oovernm.ent 
automatically  guarded  against  having  too 
much  rather  than  not  enough:  and  the 
media  seemed  to  almost  automatically  un- 
derestimate the  significance  of  the  entire 
subject  area  of  food  and  fiber  production. 
The  past  18  months  have  greatly  changed 
those  attitudes.  During  that  period  we  have 
also  measured  through  the  bovcotts,  export 
bans,  freezes  and  threatened  rollbacks  what 
might  be  called  the  power  of  misguided 
opinion. 

We  have  seen  the  public  react  to  bits  and 
pieces  of  unrelated  Information  in  a  way  that 
has  threatened  our  agricultural  system,  and. 
because  of  the  resulting  uncertainties,  ac- 
tually helped  to  bring  about  higher  prices. 

If  youre  a  producer,  you  are  bound  to  be 
troubled  over  the  fact  that  your  story  has  not 
been  coming  through.  Some  of  us  have  had 
a  tendency  to  over-react.  We  have  had  a 
tendency  to  almost  give  up  In  disgust  with 
a  "What's  the  use?"  attitude. 

But  there  are  encouraging  signs.  For  the 
first  time  In  20  years  the  urban  media  Is 
taking  our  story  seriously.  They  are  begin- 
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nlng  to  realize  that  how  food  and  fiber  are 
produced  is  not  a  take-lt-for  granted  issue. 

The  challenge  is:  r^u-  that  we've  got  their 
attention  uhat  arc  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

The  organization  I  represent,  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  of  America,  hopes  to  make  ju- 
dicious use  of  this  opportunity. 

We  are  a  non-profit,  non-leglslatlve  organi- 
zation with  a  single,  purpose:  To  take  the 
story  of  American  agriculture  to  the  urban 
consumer. 

As  our  program  evoBves  we  are  taking  sev- 
eral factors  Into  consideration. 

1.  The  urban  consumer  can  be  expected  to 
react  in  one  of  threa  ways:  positively,  apa- 
thetically, or  ncgativaly.  Therefore,  our  mes- 
sage and  the  medium  must  be  varied  enough 
to  appeal  to  this  broftd  attitude  base. 

2.  All  of  us  are  continually  bombarded  with 
messages  asking  us  to  think  about  something, 
buy  something,  or  do  something.  So  despite 
the  fact  that  we  do  liave  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  expose  our  message,  competition  for 
the  attention  of  the  piiblic  is  extremely  keen, 
what  we  present  m^st  be  attractive  and 
succinct. 

3.  Finally,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  consid- 
ered a  "pressure  ■  groiop  Intent  upon  unduly 
imposing  our  self-setvlng  message.  There- 
fore, our  messages  must  be  sensitive,  factual, 
and  relatively  low  preesure. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  a  six-point  ac- 
tion program  lias  been  developed. 

Point  one  is  the  development  of  a  national 
theme.  ACA's  preteiit,  first  phase,  media 
campaign  uses  the  broad  theme:  "We  want 
the  people  who  buy  what  we  grow,  to  know- 
how  we  feel."  Release  prints  are  available  for 
a  series  of  60  section  TV  spots  developing 
this  theme.  These  spots  profile  Jeff  Strack 
and  his  family  speaking  directly  to  the  urban 
consumer  from  their  farm  In  Sycamore,  nu- 
nois.  It  Is  warm,  honest  people-to-people 
communlaction.  The  me.ssage  centers  on  the 
farmers'  need  for  a  profit  to  stay  in  business. 
These  color  spots  are  now  being  sponsored 
on  television  across  the  country  by  local 
groups  such  as  farm  organizations,  banks, 
or  Individual  supplier  firms. 

The  theme  of  this  present  media  cam- 
paign should  be  replaced  by  spring  with  a 
more  permanent  theme  which  will  include  a 
simple  general  message  that  can  be  appro- 
priately repeated  over  and  over  In  future 
television  and  radio  spots  and  In  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising.  ACA  has  con- 
tracted with  outside  counsel  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  theme  and  selection  of 
markets  for  messages. 

A  Center  for  Food  Communication  will  pro- 
vide a  nationwide  news  outlet  for  farm 
spokesmen.  Broadcast  actuality  equipment 
enables  the  Center  to  tape  and  distribute 
statements  to  the  media  within  minutes  by 
telephone.  The  Center  will  be  formally 
launched  at  a  news  conference  In  the  very 
near  future.  Tills  event  is  designed  to  draw 
media  attention  to  agriculture's  1973  role  In 
helping  the  U.S.  achle\-e  Its  first  balance  of 
trade  In  five  years. 

A  farmer -to-medii  tcur  Is  now  pinpointed 
for  early  March.  The  tour  wlU  feature  farm 
and  ranch  spokesmen  from  representative 
areas  and  commodltleg.  Appearances  will  be 
arranged  on  radio  and  television  talk  shows 
and  sessions  scheduled  with  editors  and  re- 
porters to  Inform  them  of  the  Center  for 
Food  Communication  and  Its  Fervlce.-,. 

Another  service  of  the  CPC  Is  a  series  of 
seminars  at  land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The.se  seminars  are  planned  to  offer 
urban  newsmen  access  to  agriculture's  best 
brainpower — scientists,  economtsts.  nutri- 
tionists, agricultural  leaders  and  Individual 
farmers.  Planning  of  a  prototype  seminar  for 
the  national  news  media  is  now  under  way. 

Data  Resource  Banlt  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  Its  purpose  Is  to 
bring  about  wider  use  of  materials,  programs, 
and  Information  sourcas  already  in  existence. 


A  systematic  collection  and  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials produced  by  individual  firms  and  or- 
ganizations to  communicate  the  storj-  of 
agriculture  is  In  progress.  By  mld-1974  ACA 
expects  to  publish  the  first  catalogue  of  out- 
standing materials.  Your  input  v.-ui  be  most 
welcome. 

ACA's  contmulng  publications  report  on 
current  organization  activities.  Background 
Briefing  is  published  bi-monthly  for  member- 
ship. Agriculture  USA  is  a  monthly  newslet- 
ter with  a  present  circulation  of  5,000  It  xs 
designed  for  consumer  groups,  government 
leaders,  and  media,  as  well  as  membership. 

And  finally,  a  television  special  paving  trib- 
ute to  American  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
their  historical  and  economic  contribution  to 
the  nation's  development  will  be  produced 
for  airing  during  the  fall  of  1974,  hopefully 
around  Thanksgiving  season. 

I  would  like  to  explain  very  briefly  some- 
thing about  the  organizational  structure  of 
ACA.  Perhaps  I  can  do  so  best  In  a  frame- 
work of  questions  and  answers. 

First,  who  are  ACA  supporters?  Present 
membership  is  rapidly  approaclilng  400.  It 
includes  small  and  large  individual  produc- 
ers: producer  organizations  and  associations- 
financial  institutions,  both  commercial  banks 
and  the  farm  credit  system:  and  al.=;o  strong 
support  from  the  agri-business  sector. 

Second,  how  Is  policy  set"  The  Agriculture 
CouncU  of  America  Is  a  corporation.  The 
governing  body  is  the  Board  of  Directors 
elected  by  the  general  membership.  Between 
meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Officers  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Board,  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
business.  We  are  also  establishing  various 
committees  to  advise  and  assist  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

What  Is  the  composition  of  the  Board?  The 
by-laws  require  that  the  Board  reflect  both 
the  over-all  make-up  of  the  Amer.  an  agri- 
cultural community  and  the  composition  of 
the  membership.  Any  one  commodity  or  sup- 
plier-product Is  prohibited  from  having  more 
than  four  members  on  the  Board.  Currently 
the  Board  consists  of  36  members  and  five 
yet  unfilled  positions  have  been  provided  for 
representatives  from  specific  commodity  and 
supplier-product  categories. 

Furthermore,  our  by-laws  require  that  all 
officers  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  be  pro- 
ducers. This,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  the 
producer  character  of  the  organization.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  specific  fea- 
ture was  drafted  and  presented  bv  a  major 
agribusiness  supplier— International  Har- 
vester. 

What  about  lobbying  activities?  As  I  have 
already  stated,  ACA's  objective  Is  to  com- 
municate with  consumers.  We  are  prohibited 
by  our  by-laws  from  engaging  in  any  polit- 
ical activity,  whether  local,  state  or  federal. 
This  does  not  prohibit  the  organization  from 
articulating  positions  on  current  Issues, 
which  we  fully  Intend  to  do.  However,  we 
cannot  become  Involved  in  lobbying  or  in 
partisan   politics. 

It  is  around  this  framework  thaf  we  hope 
to  begin  a  task  that  Is  long  overdue — that  of 
re-establishing  the  basic  bonds— the  direct 
economic  ties — between  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. They  are  both  Interested  in  stability 
of  price:  and  they  are  both  interested  in  con- 
tinuity of  supply.  You  can't  get  more  basic 
than  that. 

It  is  these  very  basic  interests  that  so 
urgently  require  public  re-examlnatlon  and 
reaffirmation. 
That  presents  a  challenge  for  us  all. 
But  it  cannot  be  met  as  long  as  careless, 
overblown  rhetoric  is  permitted  to  perpet- 
uate the  frustrating  search  for  a  vlllian  and 
the  degrading  clamor  for  a  hanging. 

A  more  reasonable  look  at  the  situation 
would  not  require  that  much  of  anyone.  In 
the  main  it  means  striving  for  more  direct, 
honest  and  useful  communication. 
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-The  consumer  Is  tired  of  hearing  farm 
groups  say  he  never  had  it  so  good.  'We  should 
stop  trying  to  make  that  point  because  It 
really  turns  them  off. 

Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  real- 
ize that  American  agricultural  efficiency 
really  provides  the  basis  for  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  that  much  of  that  ef- 
flelency  has  come  about  through  sacrifice  of 
farm  sweat  and  Income.  The  American  pro- 
ducer is  not  getting  rich:  he  is  J-v.:st  catch- 
ing up  and,  gentlemen,  that  Is  only  fair. 
After  all,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  reallocate  vast  amounts  of  labor  resources 
from  farming  to  factory  and  other  kinds  of 
work  is  the  very  basis — the  first  prereq- 
uisite— for    a    consumer-oriented    economy. 

Our  consumers  also  should  be  prepared  for 
the  fact  that  maybe  we  haven't  been  paying 
enough  for  food. 

For  20  years  farm  prices  stayed  relatively 
stable  while  farm  costs  rose  year  In  and  year 
out.  If  the  producer's  costs  went  up.  but  his 
prices  stayed  the  same,  how  did  he  stay  in 
business?  You  gentlemen  know  that  many 
did  not.  and  that  even  those  who  survived 
were  able  to  survive  only  by  producing 
greater  volumes,  by  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient. 

There  Is  however  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns — a  point  that  in  this  case  went 
ignored  for  20  years.  It  cannot  be  Ignored 
any  longer. 

For  that  reason  we  very  much  believe  that 
a  fresh  look  at  the  entire  situation  would 
benefit  iis  all. 


NIGERIA:  AFRICA'S  EMERGING  NE-W 
POWER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  uish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues 
an  important  article  by  Jean  Herskovits 
in  Saturday  Review  'World  for  February 
9. 1974,  in  which  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  Nigeria  are  vividly  portrayed. 
The  leader.ship  of  Yakubu  Gowon,  the 
brilliant  Nigei'ian  leader,  whose  great 
accomplishments  I  have  previously 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
is  discussed  in  the  context  of  both  do- 
mestic and  international  considerations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nigeria:  Africa's  Emerging  New  Power 
( By  Jean  Herskovits) 

For  most  Americans  the  name  Nigeria 
evokes  only  the  Image  of  a  bloody  civil  war 
fought  a  few  years  back.  They  may  recall 
that  the  Nigerian  government  was  accused — 
by,  among  others,  candidate  Nixon  in  1968 — 
of  genocide  against  secessionist  Blafra.  When 
the  shooting  stopped,  Nigeria  quickly 
dropped  out  of  public  consciousness;  few 
even  di.scovered  that  nothing  approaching 
genocide  had  taken  place. 

Yet  Nigeria  is  important — not  only  for 
Africa  but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States.  Her  civil  war 
has  no-A-  been  over  longer  than  it  lasted,  and 
her  importance  comes  from  strengths  that 
have  little  to  do  with  It.  Decisive  In  the 
change  has  been  the  yor.ng  man  who  held 
the  country  together  during  thirty  months 
of  bitter  strife  and  has  guided  It  through 
four  post-war  years  of  reunification  and  rec- 
onciliation: Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon,  head  of 
the  federal  military  government  and  cur- 
rently chairman  of  the  fortv-two-natlon  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity   (OAU). 

Nigeria  Is  large.  With  a  population  esti- 
mated at  more  than  60  million,  she  has  more 
people  than  FYance  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  anv  other  country  In  Africa. 


Nigeria  is  rich.  Her  abundant  natural  re- 
sources include  the  most  timely  one  of  all, 
oil.  The  nation  now  stands  eighth  amtmg  the 
worlds  oil  producers  and.  after  Canada,  is 
the  largest  supplier  of  crude  oil  to  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  within  a  year,  Ameri- 
can trade  and  investment  figures  for  Nigeria 
will  be  higher  than  those  for  South  Africa — 
a  development  that  could  have  profound 
effects  on  U.S.  southern  African  policy. 

In  the  African  context.  Nigeria  is  powerful. 
Her  army  of  more  than  200.000,  mobilized  to 
crush  secession.  Is  the  biggest  by  far  In  black 
Africa— four  times  the  size  "of  the  next 
largest,  that  of  Zaire.  Its  leaders  are  men 
trained  at  Sandhurst  and  Fort  Bennlng, 
tested  not  only  In  the  war  against  Btafra  but 
also  in  U.N.  operations  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

In  sum,  Nigeria  was  destined  for  a  role  of 
preeminence  in  Africa  and  influence  beyond 
that  continent — if  only  she  could  hold  to- 
gether as  a  nation.  Yakubu  Gowon's  leader- 
ship has  thus  far  met  that  imperative,  open- 
ing the  way  for  Nigeria's  preeminent  role, 
which  was  recognized  this  year  in  his  elec- 
tion as  OAU  chairman. 

Expectations  were  high,  at  home  and 
abroad,  when  Nigeria  achieved  independence 
In  1960.  People  said  she  was  a  "model  of  de- 
mocracy" and  a  country  whose  astonishing 
diversity  and  ethnic  differences  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  a  workable  federal  system. 
They  did  not  understand  Nigeria's  complexi- 
ties, and  the  new  nation's  Image  was  steadily 
eroded — by  flagrant  corr-uption.  sporadic  vio- 
lence, a  general  strike,  rigged  elections,  and 
two  dubious  adventures  in  taking  a  crucial 
national  census  A  bloody  army  coup  over- 
threw the  constitutional  government  in  Jan- 
uary 1966:  a  second  coup,  engineered  by  a 
different  set  of  officers,  followed  in  July. 

Thrust  forward  into  tlie  exposed  position 
of  leadership  by  the.^e  cataclysmic  events  was 
then-I.leutenant  Colonel  Gowon.  not  yet 
thirty-two.  Sandhurst  trained,  respected  by 
his  fellow.<;.  he  had  confined  his  ambitions  to 
the  army,  and  he  was  unknown  out=ide  Us 
confines.  In  that  time  of  smoldering  liatreds 
and  senseless  killings,  in  a  country  sliding 
inexorably  toward  the  civil  war  that  would 
break  out  in  July  1967.  Gowon's  prospects 
for  mere  physical  survival  seemed  bleak. 

Seven-and-a-half  years  later.  Gowon  Is  still 
head  of  state,  admired  and  respected 
throughout  the  country  and.  now.  outside 
it.  If  he  was  not  able  to  pre-ent  a  civil  war 
whose  fundamental  cavises  were  rooted  in  the 
past,  he  has  led  Nigeria  through  It  to  unity 
and  the  promise  of  stability,  without  which 
a  wider  role  would  be  impossible. 

Tliat  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  to  Niger- 
ians, -si'ho  disagree  about  many  things  but 
overwhelming  agree  about  Gowon  Some 
phrase  their  feeling  as  "our  great  good  luck." 
Praise  comes  even  from  Ibo  who  fought 
against  him  for  Biafran  secession  and  who 
now-  credit  him  with  their  Jobs  and  their 
very  lives.  They  have  seen  a  reronciliation 
and  reconstruction  unparalleled  In  this  cen- 
tury's civil  strife. 

Gowon's  first  malor  political  step,  the 
creation  of  twelve  states  In  May  1967.  was 
all  but  eclipsed  by  Blafras  declaration  of 
secession  Just  afterward.  But  In  the  long 
view,  the  creation  of  those  states  may  be 
more  Important  than  the  war  Itself,  for  in 
them.  Nigerians  say,  lies  their  hope  for 
stability. 

It  was  characteristic  of  General  Gowon  to 
tell  me  recently,  "Of  course.  I  am  no  politi- 
cal scleiuiat,"  but  his  creation  of  the  states 
showed  a  keen  understanding  of  what  poli- 
tics is  atx)ut  in  a  Nigeria  that  has  always 
been  very  political.  He  has  little  of  the  flam- 
boyant style  of  African  politicians.  He  doesn't 
even  like  politics,  particularly  the  kind  Ni- 
geria saw  after  independence. 

Politics  then  was  full  of  ethnic  and  geo- 
graphical problems  that  compounded  the  dif- 
ficulties Inherent  in  such  ill-fitting  Institu- 
tions as  the  regional  federal  structure.  The 


three-  and  later  four-unit  federation  was 
inappropriate  for  dealing  with  people  from 
some  three  hu;!dred  ethnic  groups.  Each  of 
the  three  largest  groups — Yoruba,  Ibo. 
Hausa-Fulani — feared  that  two  would  gang 
up  against  one.  The  rest  of  the  groups- 
called  "minorities,"  though  they  are.  taken 
together,  some  50  percent  of  the  population — 
feared  domination  by  the  thr-e  giants.  Cre- 
ating twelve  states  reduced  the  Intensity  of 
those  problems  and  thereby  quieted  the  fears 
If  people  still  squabble  about  boundaries  and 
states,  "that  is  inevitable  and  healthy."  the 
foreign  minister  explains,  adding,  in  a  seman- 
tically  puzzling  but  very  Nigerian  statement, 
"It  Is  Nigeria's  dynamic  equUlbrlum." 

Gowon's  second  long-range  goal  for  Ni- 
geria, in  tandem  with  stability,  is  economic 
gro-.vth.  The  twelve-state  arrangement  con- 
tributes to  It  as  well.  Each  of  the  twelve  capi- 
tals Is  a  center  for  development;  the  compe- 
tition among  them  is  its  own  stimulus.  With 
a  share  in  the  ever-rising  oil  revenues  (last 
year  some  SI. 5  billion,  up  from  $475  million 
in  1969),  each  state  now  has  the  resources 
of  each  of  the  four  former  regions.  "You  can 
develop  a  lot  ever\-where  with  that  money." 
an  official  said.  The  'everywhere"  Is  new.  A 
drive  through  the  country  now-  shows  stun- 
ning changes — tarred  roads,  piped  water, 
dams,  factories,  government  offices,  not  to 
mention  new  schools,  hospitals,  even  univer- 
sities. 

Of  course,  serious  problems  persist  in  this 
complex  country.  Gov.on's  government  is  in 
a  hurry  to  accomplish  all  It  can  before  he 
steps  aside  in  favor  of  popularly  elected 
civilians,  as  he  has  promised  to  do  in  1976. 
Nigerians  do  not  find  much  to  criticize  in 
their  head  of  state,  but  whe:i  they  do.  they 
fasten  on  qualities  many  would  regard  as 
virtues.  He  is  too  deliberate-  Why  don't 
problems— unemployment,  military  rule — go 
away  faster?  He  is  too  meticulous"  Why  does 
he  liisist  on  proof  before  punishing  alleged 
corruDtio"?  He  is  naive:  Why  does  he  think 
he  can  move  entrenched  Interests  by  rational 
argument? 

Those  same  critics  concede  that  Nigeria  has 
suffered  from  haste  In  the  past:  they  also 
concede  that  Gowan  cannot  be  all  that  naive. 
having  survived  in  office  despite  extraordi- 
nary political  cross-currents.  But  millions  of 
Nigerians  In  low  places  worry  about  the  issue 
on  which  he  himself  places  high  priority: 
"eradication  of  corruption  in  our  national 
life."  They  know  he  himself  Is  Incorruptible, 
but  they  say  that  Is  not  enough;  he  should 
deal  harshly  with  his  subordinates  who  take 
what  Nigerians  call  "their  10  percent  off  the 
top" 

Further,  although  Gowan's  reconciliation 
policy  has  had  strikinj-  results  (that  the  city 
of  Kano.  where  Ibo  were  slaughtered  In  1366, 
has  an  Ibo  chief  of  police  Is  a  revealing  ex- 
ample), there  is  one  glaring  flaw:  Approxi- 
mately 30  former  Nigerian  army  officers  are 
still  in  Jail,  although  113  others'  who  fought 
for  Blafra  never  have  been  Some  of  the  thirty 
took  part  in  the  January  1966  coup:  others, 
in  the  1967  Biafran  invasion  of  Nigeria's  mid- 
western  state.  Those  are  the  deeds  hardes* 
for  Gowon  to  forgive,  but  the  country  Is  now- 
strong  enough  to  make  amnesty  total. 

The  man  who  has  to  deal  finally  with  oil 
the  problems  is  still  your;g.  just  thlrtv-nlne. 
His  bearing  is  military,  whether  in  uniform 
or.  as  he  often  Is.  in  one  form  or  anot^er  of 
Nigerian  national  dress.  Yet  he  Is  relaxed 
and  witty,  and  he  is  handsome,  too.  (My  Ibo 
driver,  asked  why  we  were  going  more  slowly 
than  usual  through  Gowon's"  village,  ex- 
plained, "I  want  to  see  if  they  are  all  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  head  of  state")  His  voice  has 
more  confidence  than  it  once  did,  but  he 
still  dees  not  intrude  his  presence  upon 
groups  or  individuals.  When  he  visited  New 
York  City  last  Octot)er.  he  delivered  all  his 
speeches — save  the  one  given  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly — without  texte.  He  an- 
swers   questions    easily,    frankly    when    he 
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thinks  he  can.  diplomatically  when  he  must, 
always  at  length. 

Gowon  doesn't  like  descriptions  of  exter- 
nals, even  when  they  are  true:  "I  object  to 
your  saying  I  am  a  'Christian  from  a  north- 
ern minorities  area.'  "  His  tone  was  firm  de- 
spue  his  smile,  and  he  added,  "I  want  to  be 
Judged  not  by  who  I  am  but  by  what  I  do." 
The  externals  originally  made  him  accepta- 
ble to  Nigerians  under  their  old  political  Jug- 
gling. But  now  his  appeal  Is  different.  They 
like  his  style— low-key  and  pragmatic,  wlth- 
o\it  airs,  and  strikingly  civilian. 

They  also  like  much  of  what  he  does.  Re- 
cently he  announced  plans  to  spend  $750 
million  on  workers'  housing  during  the  next 
three  years —  an  astonishing  amount  In  a  de- 
veloping country.  "Imagine  that  from  a  man 
who  is  not  ideological,"  remarked  one  of  the 
stat«  governors.  In  fact,  Gowon  expresses 
Nigerian  pragmatism,  and  part  of  his  popu- 
larity comes  from  the  people's  delight  in 
seeing  a  pragmatlst  tackling  real  problems. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  onlv  four  years 
after  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 'Oowon  still 
devotes  most  of  his  time  and  energy  to  mak- 
ing Nigeria  viable.  That  Is  one  reason  why 
he  has  not  been  Issuing  grandiose  state- 
ments about  African  problems;  personal 
style  Is  the  other.  Now,  with  Internal  con- 
solidation well  under  way.  he  and  his  for- 
eign minister.  Dr.  Okol  Arlkpo.  have  begun 
work  on  the  strong.  Independent  foreign 
policy  that  Nigeria's  size  and  resources  Jus- 
tify. They  are  moving  outward  in  concen- 
tric circles,  starting  with  Nigeria's  neigh- 
bors, quietly  dealing  with  matters  of  Inter- 
est to  the  whole  continent,  from  whlte- 
mir^ority  rule  to  neo-colonlal  influence  to 
economic  cooperation. 

Quiet,  however.  Is  the  key.  with  the  profile 
kept  low.  Gowon's  style  Is  very  different 
from  that  of  Ghana's  Kwame  Nkrumah. 
whose  flaming  Ideological  pronouncements 
In  the  Sixties  inspired  some  Africans  but 
scared  more.  "Africans  are  easily  frightened," 
an  East  African  diplomat  told  me  recently. 
■Many  people  on  our  continent  are  very  con- 
servative." he  said,  explaining  how  attrac- 
tive they  find  Nigeria's  self-assurance  with- 
out arrogance. 

Nigeria's  priorities  at  home  are  her  priori- 
ties for  Africa:  stability  and  technological 
advancements  that  will  lead  to  growth 
Paradoxically,  surviving  her  civU  war  has 
strengthened  Nigeria's  Influence  in  Africa 
It  is  not  Just  that  Africans  worry  about 
balkanization  and  that  Nigeria  was  able  to 
remain  one  country.  More  Important  to  Afri- 
cans,  beyond  even  the  post-war  magnanimity 
they  admire,  is  their  awareness  that  Niger- 
ians know  what  it  is  to  have  very  serious 
problems. 

General  Gowon  initiated  his  new  foreign 
policy  with  state  visits  to  Nigeria's  neigh- 
bors, visits  that  were  important  on  a  con- 
tment  where  personal  contacts  matter.  Ac- 
tion followed  diplomatic  cordiality.  Nigeria 
has  given  Dahomey,  her  neighbor  to  the  west 
a  «3  mUllon  interest-free  loan  and  Is  build- 
ing a  road  connecting  Lagos  and  Porto  Novo 
She  has  built  another  road  to— and  will 
share  electricity  with— Niger,  her  neighbor 
to  the  north.  Nigeria  and  Togo  are  drawing 
up  plans  to  start  a  western  African  common 
market.  Recently  the  Nigerian  government 
gave  $3.75  million  to  drought-stricken 
Sahelian  countries  to  the  north,  despite  the 
fact  that  her  own  northern  states  have  been 
hard  hit  by  drought.  None  of  that  la  glamor- 
ous, but.  unlike  rhetoric,  it  is  real  Such 
actions  not  only  buUd  up  Nigeria's  credit 
with  her  neighbors  but  also  underscore  her 
relative  wealth  and  Importance  in  black 
Africa. 

These  actions  undermine  the  most  ob- 
vious of  Africa's  neo-colonlalisms— that  of 
Prance,  which  once  ruled  all  those  neighbors 
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Nigerians  relish  that  fact,  convinced  as  they 
are  tliat  FYance  hoped  to  destroy  their  coun- 
try through  its  near-oflicial  support  of 
Blafra.  ^^ 

Nigeria's  strength  In  black  Africa,  then,  Is 
political  as  well  as  economic.  Despite  more 
than  a  decade  of  western  African  independ- 
ence from  colonial  rule,  the  region's  Eiu'o- 
pean-drawn  boundarleE — however  irrational 
they  are— have  resisted  change.  If  these 
boundaries  do  give  way,  the  new  configura- 
tions wUl  probably  be  built  around  Nigeria 
with  her  proven  ablUtv  to  unite  disparate 
groups  In  a  federal  relationship. 

White-minority  rule  is,  of  course.  Africa's 
overriding  political  issue.  Support  for  the 
liberation  movements— all  but  one  of  them 
are  in  southern  Africa— Is  easy.  It  is  the 
cause  that  keeps  black  Africa  together.  But 
Nigeria  has  unique  po6.=lbllltles  and  there- 
fore, some  say.  unique  responsibilities  She 
has  already  made  large  contributions  in 
money  and  materiel  and  has  trained  civilian 
personnel  who  can  serve  In  liberated  areas 

Nigeria  has  a  200.00CI-man  army,  huge  by 
black  African  standards,  and  one  quarter  of 
it  has  seen  combat.  The  armv's  simple  exist- 
ence may  give  heart  to  freedom  fighters  and 
pause  to  those  they  fifht.  As  African  armies 
go.  It  is  modern,  though  not  ultra-modern 
for  Gowon  has  not  Indulged  In  costiv  re- 
equlpping.  There  are  HlGs  left  over  "from 
the  civil  war.  and  there  are  British  tanks  as 
well  as  other  conventioaal  weapons. 

Nigeria  does  not  novr  have  specific  plans 
for  deploying  those  troops.  Gowon  would  pre- 
fer a  different  script.  Ab  he  told  the  United 
Nations  in  October,  "Nobody  in  Africa  wishes 
to  adopt  the  path  of  armed  struggle  for 

the  love  of  it."  But  with  growing  white- 
minority  intransigence.  Gowon  and  the  OAU 
And  It  Increasingly  hard  to  maintain  that 
view. 

Asked  recently  abov:t  a  possible  holocaust 
to  oust  South  Africa's  white  rulers  he  re- 
plied. 'We  will  shed  a  little  blood  if  we 
must."  He  turned  aside  more  questions  w^lth 
a  wry  smile  and  his  own  question:  "Do  you 
expect  an  army  man  to  reveal  his  strategic 
plans?"  But  no  one  should  make  C.  O.  OJuk- 
wu's  miscalculation:  "I  know  Jack  and  Jack 
won't  fight."  the  Blafran  leader  said  using 
Gowon's  nickname. 

Meanwhile  Nigeria  works  actively  for  the 
cause  of  African  liberation.  In  1970  Gowon 
declared  that  It  was  vital  for  all  liberation 
movement.?  that  one  succeed  within  three 
years.  The  timetable  was  new.  and  so  was  his 
naming  Guinea  lissau  as  the  place  On  Sep- 
tember 24.  1973.  Guinea  Bissau  proclaimed  its 
Independence  from  Portugal,  its  ruling  party 
(the  PAIGC)  claiming  control  over  90  per- 
cent of  Its  land.  "I  Just  made  It."  remarked 
Gowon  about  his  prediction,  which  had  been 
helped  along  by  Nigerian  aid.  "But  how  much 
will  Nigeria  help  now?"  a  southern  African 
asks.  "That's  where  the  test  of  her  effective- 
ness with  the  liberation  movement  will 
come"  Then,  after  a  pause:  "Of  course  it's 
the  P.\IGC  who  will  decide  what  they  want." 
This  line  fits  Nigerian  strategy:  Act  only 
In  response  to  specific  requests.  Gowon  com- 
mits the  country  publicly  to  being  of  what- 
ever assistance  she  can  and  specifies  money 
administrative  personnel,  and  materiel:  '"We 
will  help,  within  our  means."  The  means 
aren't  unlimited,  but  thev  are  greater  than 
anyone  else's  in  black  Africa. 

At  the  United  Nations,  Gowon  again  en- 
dorsed the  OAU  resolution  asking  that  all 
nation's  "extend  to  the  liberation  movements 
and  to  the  millions  of  Alrlcans  under  severe 
oppres.sion  and  exploitation,  such  material 
assistance  as  would  ensure  fulfillment  to  the 
African  peoples  of  the  promise  held  out  by 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations."  The 
major  Western  powers  will  not  willingly 
answer  that  call,  but  economic  facts  may 
force  them  to  do  so.  Nigeria  is  the  second 
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largest  supplier  of  crude  oil  (almost  all  of 
it  sulfur-free)  to  the  United  States  whose 
Imports  of  It  have  doubled  In  the  past  year 
Americans  do  not  yet  see  the  implications 
of  that.  President  Nixon  made  that  perfectly 
clear  last  October  when  the  White  House 
canceled,  rescheduled,  and  recar.celed  his. 
appointments  with  General  Gowon  until 
finally  the  Nigerians  had  had  enoueh  Portu 
nately  Gowon  Is  not  easily  piquedi^'otherwi^e 
Nixon  might  be  asking  us  to  lower  our  ther 
mostats  still  further. 

Go  von's  state  visit  to  England  last  June 
and  tne  deference  the  British  paid  him 
showed  an  awareness  of  Nigeria's  economic 
importance  not  yet  evident  In  Washington 
As  an  ambassador  to  the  United  Nation';  told 
me,  "They  haven't  worried  about  African 
wTath  before,  but  now  it  means  the  wrath 
of  Nigeria.  She  can  use  her  growing  influence 
in  some  Western  quarters  to  get  support  or 
at  least  neutrality,  on  southern  African 
[black  liberation]   matters." 

"I  do  not  believe  In  economic  blackmaU  " 
Gowon  declares  But  Africans  sav  the  main 
reason  why  the  British  do  not  give  In  com- 
pletely to  the  Smith  regime  in  southern 
Rhodesia  is  fear  of  Nigerian  reprisals.  A  wise 
American  administration  would  not  have 
dealt  in  unneeded  Rhodeslan  chrome  when 
to  do  so  was  to  Irritate  Nigeria  with  her 
needed  oil. 

Although  It  has  not  been  terribly  effective 
in  its  ten -year  existence,  the  OAIJ  is  sym- 
bolically Important.  Its  chairmanship  is  the 
greatest  honor  Africa  confers,  and  General 
Gowon's  election  to  it  Is  an  African  statement 
about  Nigeria's  strength.  No  one  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  war  thought  such  recognition 
could  come  so  soon.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Gowon 
for  what  he  has  done.  Including  his  taking 
the  lead  in  Nigeria's  earlv  resumption  of 
amicable  relations  with  the  four  OAU  coun- 
tries that  recognized  Blafra  (Tanzania,  Zam- 
bia, Ivory  Coast,  Gabon).  The  $750  000 
Nigeria  sent  to  help  Zambia  after  the  closing 
of  the  Zambian-Rhodeslan  border  showed 
the  depth  of  her  African  reconciliation. 

Gowon  has  Impressed  African  leaders  In 
small,  personal  ways,  too.  For  example,  on  a 
continent  that  respects  age,  it  matters  to 
older  heads  of  state  that  when  they  seek 
interviews  with  him,  he  comes  to  them.  As 
OAU  chairman,  Gowon  has  been  mediating, 
with  unusual  success,  conflicts  between 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia  and  between  Tanzania 
and  Burundi.  It  is  most  startling  to  see  him 
handling  a  dispute  between  French-speaking 
nations— Senegal  and  the  Ivory  Coast  on  one 
side  and  Guinea  on  the  other.  His  Influence 
Is  surely  enhanced  by  his  stvle  ana  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  way  Africans  work,  an 
understanding  illustrated  by  his  having  sent 
his  own  plane  to  shutUe  negotiators  back 
and  forth  between  sessions. 

Nigeria  has  exercised  an  Important  meas- 
ure of  leadership  vls-a-vis  the  European 
Common  Market,  it  has  united  black  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean  states  (an  achievement 
scarcely  Imaginable  before  their  trade  minis- 
ters met  in  Lagos  last  July)  ao  that  now,  led 
by  Nigeria's  commissioner  for  trade,  they  are 
negotiating  as  one  with  the  EEC.  They  will 
not  accept  existing  terms  of  association,  de- 
signed to  keep  them  suppliers  of  primary 
products.  Gowon  says,  "We  must  not  allow 
Europe  to  perpetuate  the  economic  relation- 
ship of  colonial  days." 

Nigeria's  attitudes  toward  countries  out- 
side Africa  rest  largely  on  two  considera- 
tions: the  country's  stand  on  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  and  Its  current  policy  on  African 
liberation  from  whlte-mlnorltv  rule.  Because 
the  Russians  did  sell  arms  to  Nigeria  (and 
continue  to  give  rhetorical  support  to  lib- 
eration) while  the  United  States  refused  to 
sell  her  arms  (and  still  violates  the  Rhode- 
slan boycott ) ,  some  observers  worry  about 
Soviet  influence  in  Lagos.  That  is  simplistic 
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cold-war  thinking.  Nigeria  cannot  be  bought 
for  one  Ideological  camp  or  another.  If  Amer- 
icans find  coolness  from  Nigeria — despite  the 
admiration  many  Nigerians,  including  Gen- 
eral Gowon,  have  for  much  that  we  do  at 
home — that  is  not  because  of  the  Russians. 
It  is  because  the  Nigerians  felt  betrayed  by 
unquestioning  American  public  acceptance 
of  Blafran  propaganda  and  because  they 
resent  U.S.  cozlness  with  Portugal  and  the 
white  regimes  of  southern  Africa. 

In  a  wonderfully  satirical  little  book  called 
How  To  Be  a  Nigerian,  Peter  Enahoro  WTites, 
•  Next  to  God.  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
heart  of  a  Nigerian  with  greater  awe  than  a 
chairman."  The  bit  of  truth  In  that  raises 
Nigerians'  respect  for  Gowon,  "their"  OAU 
chairman.  Yet  Nigeria  herself  remains  Go- 
won's highest  priority.  "The  most  Important 
thing  we  can  do  for  Africa  now  is  to  build 
a  strong  economy,"  a  federal  civil  servant  says, 
echoing  Gowon's  views.  Along  with  the  other 
members  oi  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries) ,  Nigeria  has  al- 
most quadrupled  her  oil  prices,  which  may 
raise  her  oil  income  to  more  than  $7  billion 
this  year.  She  will  not  Join  the  Arab  states' 
boycott  and  cut  supplies,  nor  will  she  step 
up  production  beyond  Its  normal  increase 
to  take  up  their  slack.  But  none  of  that 
means  that  Nigeria  will  never  play  oil  politics, 
for  she  is  the  one  country  in  black  Africa 
that  can  hope  to  have  a  strong  economy  In 
the  near  future. 

Under  Nigeria's  "military  democracy,"  as 
he  likes  to  call  it.  General  Gowon's  leader- 
ship seems  secure  at  least  until  1976.  the 
scheduled  date  for  the  return  to  civilian  rule. 
Many  of  his  countrymen  hope  that  he — per- 
haps as  a  civilian — will  continue  to  hold 
office  beyond  that  date.  This  Is  not  impossible, 
for  his  commitment  to  Nigeria's  success 
seems  to  be  all-consuming,  "if  we  fall."  he 
once  said,  "the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  black 
race  will  not  forgive  us." 


PRESUNRISE  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
commercial  radio  station  in  my  home 
city  of  Newport,  R.I..  station  WADK.  is 
prohibited  from  broadcasting  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  some  other  dawn-to- 
dusk  stations  in  this  country  because  its 
signal  is  identical  with  that  of  a  station 
in  the  Bahamas. 

I  realize  that  the  arrangements  for 
selecting  one  of  two  stations  on  the  same 
frequency  for  the  right  to  broadcast  at 
night  are  made  in  international  treaties. 
In  this  case,  the  Bahamian  station  has 
been  given  the  nighttime  priority. 

However,  it  is  important,  too,  for  the 
citizens  of  Newport  County  to  have  a  lo- 
cal source  of  public  service  announce- 
ments, especially  regarding  the  closing 
of  schools  because  of  bad  weather,  be- 
fore sunrise  during  ttve  winter  months. 

I  understand  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  undertaken 
discussions  with  the  government  of  the 
Bahamas  regarding  this  problem  and  I 
hope  that  these  discussions  would  lead  to 
some  modification  of  the  situation  for 
next  winter  so  that  the  residents  of  New- 
Port  County  will  have  access  before  dawn 
to  these  vital  messages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions,  one  from  the 
Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  from  the  Newport  City  Council, 
regarding  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations— Hoi-SE  Resolution 
Memorializing  Congress  to  petition  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
exempt  radio  station  WADK  from  the 
regulating  provision  that  prohibits  pre- 
sunrise  broadcasting 

Whereas,  Radio  station  WADK  is  the  only 
station  licensed  to  service  Newport  Countv 
and  ■^  ■ 

Whereas,  During  the  winter  months,  the 
broadcasting  of  necessary  public  service  an- 
nouncements is  required"  before  the  sunrise 
hour;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  memorialized 
a::d  rcir-e-tfully  requested  to  petition  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
exempt  radio  station  WADK  from  the  regu- 
lating provision  that  prohibits  pre-sunrise 
broadcasting:  and  be  it  further 

Keiolrcd,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
traiismit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 


REsoi.trrioN  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport 

Whereas,  due  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
enactment  of  daylight  saving  time,  many 
locul  radio  stations  cannot  broadcast  before 
sunri.se  because  of  the  F.C.C.  ruling:  and 

Whereas.  Ne-.vport  County's  only  commer- 
cial radio  station  Is  effected  by  the  ruling 
because  it  Interferes  with  a  radio  station 
located  in  the  Bahamas;  and 

Whereas,  this  station  disseminates  vital 
and  critical  information  to  many  parents 
who  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  their 
children  going  to  school  in  these  dark 
hours — iuch  information  about  road  condi- 
tions, temperature,  and  weather;  Now, 
Tl-'.erefore.  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport,  voicing  Its  concern,  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  F.C.C.  the  unfairness  of  the 
rule,  and  authorizes  and  directs  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  F.C.C. 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 


HELPFUL    HINTS    FOR    SENIOR 
CITIZEN  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  recently  published 
some  helpful  hints  for  senior  citizen  tax- 
pavers.  Due  to  the  timeliness  of  this  brief 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Checklist  of  Itemized  Deductions  for 
Schedule  A   (Form  1040) 

medical  akd  dental  expenses 
Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

insurance  premiums 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3'",  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can'  be  deducted,  but  Is 
subject  to  the  3'~c   rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3'~c   rule)    but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 


of    adjusted    gross    Income    (line    15,    Form 
1040). 

OTHER    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other   allowable   medical   and  dental   ex- 
pense (subject  to  3 '~c   limitation): 
Abdominal  supports. 
Ambulance  hire. 
Anesthetist. 
Arch  supports. 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 
Back  supports. 
Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible   to   the   extent   that   the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the    capital    expenditure.    Taxpayer    should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 
Cardiographs. 
Chiropodist. 
Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 
Crutches. 

Dental   services    (e.g..   cleaning   teeth,   X- 
rays.  filling  teeth). 
Dentures. 
Dermatologist. 
Eyeglasses. 
Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 
Hospital  expenses. 
Insulin  treatment. 
Invalid  chair. 
Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 
Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care) . 
Ophthalmologist. 
Optician. 
Optometrist. 
Oral  surgery. 
Osteopath,  licensed. 
Pediatrician. 
Pliyslcal  examinations. 
Physician. 
Physiotherapist. 
Podiatrist. 
Psychiatrist. 
Psychoanalyst. 
Psychologist. 
Psychotherapy. 
Radium  Therapy. 
Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelne-eye  dog  and  maintenance 
Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6c  per  mue  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 
X-rays. 

^  -^---J  TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  Items- 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
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your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general.  contribiUiozis  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15.  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literarv-  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible).  Pair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment. 
furniture  I  for  charitable  p^-irposes.  (For 
gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special  rules 
apply   Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
( may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
-harltable  activities  (e.g..  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services  I . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  imder  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  e'.c.) . 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpsld  balance  for  all  12  months, 
divided  by  12 1  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to  the 
year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agn^eement  provides  that 
thev  are  to  be  paid  for  tise  of  lender's  money. 
Not  dedtictlble  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (eg.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest.)  Not  de- 
ductible if  pa'.d  bv  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  acccunts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charees  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

f-.^SVALTY    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (eg  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful net  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusinesses  property — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally  the 
lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  in  fair  'market  value 
of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualtv.  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  property.  This 
amount  must  he  further  reduced  bv  any  in- 
surance or  other  recovery,  and.  in  the  case  of 
property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100 
limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHIi.D   AND   DISABLED   DEPENDENT  CARE   EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 


been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employment-related  expenses 
incurred  in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  is  under  15,  (3)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spo\;se.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
is  $400  a  month  (S4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  incurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  individual  irx  the  taxpayer  s  house- 
hold. However,  an  exception  e.xlsts  for  child 
care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
abled dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse  1.  In 
this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  daduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child.  $300  per  month  for  2 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15.  Form  1040 1  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  In- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  anfl  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offlcei 

MISCELL*NEODS 

Alimony  and  separatf  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  cEisualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  vajue  of  charitable  cou- 
"oributioixs.  ' 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  far  single  persons) . 

Union  dues 

Cost  of  preparation  (Jf  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  eftiployee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  ol  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postaie  in  connection  witn 
investments.  | 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  tfce  Job. 

Maintenance  of  unifdrms  required  for  em- 
ployment. I 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  Uy  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  wora  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. I 

Cost  of  a  periodic  pl^slcal  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  ba.sed  on  business  us3). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  yoiu-  home  If  em- 
plf^yment  requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  at  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses|requlred  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  yourt  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  [your  skills  for  vour 
employment. 

Political  Campaiqn  ■Contributions:  Tax- 
pavers  may  now  cleim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52.  Form  1040) .  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  ( 1)  (jommlttee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  national  political  party.  (3)  state  commit- 
tee of  a  national  polltloal  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  poltlcal  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  Is  f.oO  ($100  for  couples 


filing  Jointly).  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
is  one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $12.50  ceUing  ($25  for  couples  fiUne 
Jointly).  * 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi-' 
dential  election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1972  taxes"  ($2  in  joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1975 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
.so  in  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office.  j 

Other  Tax  Relief  Measures  for  Older 
Americans 

Required  to 
file  a  tax 
return  if  gross 
Piling  status :  income  is  at  least 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2.800 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing  Jointly 2,800 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 3.550 

Married  couple    (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 4,300 

Married  filing  separately 7,50 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
con.'^idercd  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus.  If  your  65th  birthday  Is  on 
January  1.  1974.  you  will  be  entitled"  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  income  tax 
return. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
.-hlp,  and  (5)  Separate  Return.  But  In  some 
cases,  two  or  more  Indlvldtials  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. 

However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 
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Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
grots  Income  Lf  tlie  adjusted  sales  nrlce  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  m„cle  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  Ii  the  adjusted  s<Ues  price 
exceeds  S2O.'JO0,  an  election  ma\  be  made  to 
exclu:;e  part  of  the  gain  b.ased  "on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Foim  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  cf 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing v.hat  gain.  U  anv,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  eiderly  taxpayer  when  he  selLs  his  home. 

Additi.nally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  ti-.e  i^ain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  if  ■.vlthin  one  year  before  or  one 
year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  an- 
of'^er  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  if  ( 1 ) 
you  constn.ict  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  In  the  US  Armed 
Forces.  P-ubilcaiion  523  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Ycur  Home)   may  also  be  helpful. 

retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  US.  citizen  cr  resident,  (bi  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
e.-'.ch  of  any  lo  calendar  years  before  1973. 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement income".  Five  types  of  Uicome — 
pensions,  annuities,  mterest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  fiom  Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)  — 
qtialliy  for  the  retirement  income  credit. 
The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities >  and  earned  income  I  depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62.  he  must  reduce 
the  $1,524  iigure  by  the  amount  of  earned 
Income  m  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amount  is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Income  in 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700.  plus  the  total 
amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  income  limitation 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2 
and  5  en  Schedule  R— relating  to  the  amount 
Of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  Income,  and 
qualifying  retir -ment  income  (pensions  an- 
nuities, interest.  dlvicUends.  and  rents)  The 
taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  en  line  17 
Form  1040. 
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ELMWOOD  SENSORS:    A  GROWTH 
STORY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  of  February  24. 1974,  entitled 
Elm  wood  Sensors:  a  Growth  Story." 

This  tribute,  which  appeared  in  the 
Business,  finance,  and  industry  section 
and  was  written  by  Donald  D.  Breed,  is 
a  story  of  a  small  business  in  Rhode  Is- 
land which  started  a  dozen  years  ago 
With  annual  sales  of  a  li'.tle  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  and  is  now 
rrossing  over  $9  million  annually.  This  is 
the  story  of  a  company  which  was  started 
with  4  employees  and  now  has  400. 
But   the    success   story   of    Elmwood 


Sensors  is  really  the  story  of  it^  chief 
executive  ofhcer.  Mr.  Ernest  Nathan.  Mr 
Natiian  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Germany  in  1929  and  had  various 
executive  positions  with  several  different 
corporations  until  age  56,  when  he  bought 
a  small  business  called  Thermei.  The 
confidence  and  support  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration,  which  assisted  him 
with  a  Small  Business  loan,  as  the  com- 
pany grew  and  grew  to  its  present  sub- 
stantial size,  was  not  without  merit. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  aiticl-^ 
I  have  described  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  demonstration  to  other  busi- 
nessmen of  v.'liat  can  be  done  bv  one 
man  who  has  the  det-ermination  and 
capacity  to  produce  qualitative  m.^terials 
to  achieve  well  deserved  success 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  I  know  Mr.  Nathan  well  and 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  realize  tliat 
not  only  is  he  an  eminentlv  suc-cessful 
businessman,  but  he  finds  time  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  business  and  civic  af- 
fairs, specifically  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  the  hiunanities. 

I  would  hope  that  Elmwood  Sensors 
and  more  importantly  Mr.  Nathan  would 
serve    as    an    inspiration    to   America's 
small  businessman.  For  even  in  this  peri- 
od of  national  recession,  their  backlog 
of  orders  is  continuing  to  build,  and  this 
once  struggling  small  business  k  no'>v  a 
permanent,  cor;5orate  entity. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  Providence   (R.l.)    Sunday  Journa' 
Feb.  24,  1974) 
Elmwood  Sensors:   A  Growth  Story 
(By  Donald  D.  Breed) 
Consider  Elmwood  Sensors  Inc. 
A  dozen  years  ago,   its  annual  sales  were 
$115,000.  In  the  current  fiscal  year   they  will 
be  over  89  million. 

The  company  began  life  with  4  employes 
Today  It  has  400.  " 

Its  space  initially  was  7,000  square  feet 
Now  It  has  nearly  100,000  square  feet. 

It  has  become  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
fi.xed-temperature  thermostatic  controls  with 
a  range  of  applications  from  hair  curlers  to 
spacecraft.  In  recent  years,  it  has  moved  into 
a  new  Held:  contactors. 

Foreign  markets  have  been  attacked  con- 
fidently, and  last  fiscal  year  export  sales  were 
$2  million. 

Elmwood  Sensors  Is,  Indeed,  what  a  strug- 
gling small  businessman  hopes  will  happen 
to  his  company.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
the   mini-executive   who's  convinced   of  the 
worth  of  his  product  and  the  validity  of  his 
approach,  but  has  a  distressing  balance  sheet 
The  very  beginning  Is  not  so  encouraging 
It  was  founded  as  Thermei  Inc.  In  May,  1961 
but  was  sold  to  Ernest  Nathan  the  nex"t'  April 
when  the  founders,  as  Mr.  Nathan  put  it 
"ran  out  of  money."  In  the  next  two  vears 
under   Mr.   Nathan,   Elmwood   Sensors  ""lost 
thousands  of  dollars,"  he  said.  "IVe  were  as 
much  as  $200,000  in  the  hole  before  It  started 
to  take." 

It  did  take,  as  the  sales  figures  show.  As 
1974  begins,  and  a  national  recession  is 
feared,  Elmwood  Sensors'  new  orders  are  still 
"coming  in  strong,"  according  to  Alan 
Nathan,  who  succeeded  his  father  last  vear 
as  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
Ernest  Nathan  remains  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

"We  don't  see  any  weakness  In  the  market- 
place—yet," he  said.  Elmwood's  backlog  went 


up   by  $300,000  last  month,  and  It  is  rlsine 
this  month. 

Whereas  the  energy  crisis  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  most  of  U.S.  industry,  it  seems 
to  have  an  opposite  effect  on  the  market  for 
thermostatic   controls. 

Americans   are   pretty   well   committed   to 

using  electricity  in  many  applications,  but 

there  is  increasing  interest  in  conservation 

The  only  way  to  save,"  Ernest  Nathan  said" 

is   to   shut   It   off   when   it  gets  too  warm.'' 

At  ..he  lower  end  of  its  market.  Elmwood 

has  benefited  from  the  discovery  that  small 

appliances,  like  a  corn  popper,  "t^nd  to  use 

less  energy  for  a  particular  task  than  a  pan 

on  a  stove. 

Elmwood's  sales  are  all  to  OEMs  (original 
equipme):t  manufacturers.,  and  are  about 
equally  divided  among  three  main  markets- 

Thermostats  for  consumer  products 

Precision  thermostats  for  Uidustrial  equlp- 
me..t  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  military  or 
space  users. 

Contractors.  These  are  not  themostats- 
they  re  devices  for  opening  and  clo'^Uig  cir- 
cuits that  carry  heavy  electrical  loads 

Elmwood  started  to  make  contactor^  five 
years  ago.  While  they  have  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  do  with  changes  m  temperature 
it  works  out  that  they're  distributed  through 
the  same  channels.  Unlike  its  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  thermostat  market.  Elm'wood's 
share  of  the  contactor  market  is  now  "in- 
significant." Ernest  Nathan  said 

What  thermostats  and  contactors  have  In 
common  is  that  they  open  and  close  cir- 
c-aits.  The  thermostats  do  it  with  a  convex 
bimetal  disk  that  snaps  to  the  opposed  con- 
vex direction  when  heat  changes.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  heat  makes  one  kir.d  of  metal 
expand  faster  than  another.  A  contactor  is 
opened  and  closed  by  an  electromagnet 
Which  IS  actuated  by  a  mild  electrical  cur- 

thln^^nnA^'''^  ^'■^  P''""'*  °^  ^'^«'^  Jist  of  more 
than  ^.000  customers,  Including  all  the  top 
appliance  manufacturers  and  the  top  makers 
of  computers  and  copying  eQuinment— "the 
fussiest  buyers,"  Alan  Nat^^n  siid 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  company  tries  to 
arrange  it  so  that  no  one  customer  represents 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  sales  volume  That 
way,  103S  of  a  single  accoui.t  won't  be  a  disas- 

While  the  market  for  thermostats  and  con- 
tactors has  grown   in   the  dozen   years  since 
E.nest  Nathan  bought  Elmwood  Sensors   the 
company's  own  growth  has  been  much  steep- 
er.   He    says    the    achievement    is    based    on 
quality,  service  and  delivery." 
In   the  case  of  thermostats  for  consumer 
products,  he  said,  Elmwood  makes  a  depend- 
able  product  at   a  competitive   price    With 
precision  thermostats,  upon  which  the  life  of 
a  sophisticated  computer  may  depend   people 
he^said'°^  ^°  ^^-   "  P'^'"*"™  ^o  set  quality. 
The  company  has  two  basic  programs  to 
insure  that  its  product  will  be  reliable    In- 
coming  materials  are  Inspected  thoroughly 
before  going  into  production,  and  finished 
products      are      Inspected      before      they're 
shipped:     that    is     called     quality    control 
Quality    assurance    comprises    the    various 
measures  taken  during  manufacturing 

One  of  the  ways  Elmwood's  concern  for 
quality  Is  expressed  Is  that  none  of  its  em- 
ployees is  on  piecework.  This  is  perhaps 
notable,  since  production  is  relatively  labor- 
intensive. 

The  company  has  been  unable  to  auto- 
mate extensively,  because  there  are  too  many 
short  runs,  due  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
differing  customer  specifications. 

Alan  Nathan,  who  came  up  through  sales 
adds  that  another  reason  for  Elmwood's 
growth  is  that  It  is  "more  aggressive"  be- 
cause it  Is  small  and  Independent.  With  the 
sale  of  one  of  its  competitors  to  a  conglom- 
erate, Elmwood  is  "the  last  of  the  inde- 
pendents left"  In  the  field. 
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Alan  told  of  fielding  an  Inquiry  from 
Japan  one  weekend  evening  while  he  was 
playing  bridge  at  another  house.  The  person- 
to-person  call  had  come  In  to  his  home,  and 
the  Jbabysltter  had  given  the  number  of  the 
other  house.  It  was  then  morning  in  Japan, 
and  while  the  bridge-players  waited,  the  33- 
year-old  president  of  the  company  told  the 
Japanese  customer  where  his  order  was. 

Its  things  like  that  that  help  Elmwood 
to  'compete  with  Japanese  In  Japan  and 
Germans  In  Germany."  according  to  Alan 
Nathan.  The  biggest  factor  in  its  exports, 
however,  is  air  freight.  The  products  are 
lightweight  and  delivery  to  principal 
European  cities  can  be  made  virtually  over- 
mght. 

The  dollar  devaluation  early  last  year  also 
helped  "get  our  foot  in  the  door. '  cald  Alan 
Nathan.  "It  showed  we  can  ship  and  service 
from  here." 

AnEB.  Early  Losses.  $100,000  Order 
Was  Ti-RNINC  Point 
Just  this  month.  Ernest  Nathan  Journeyed 
to  Indiana  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  man 
who  gave  Elmwood  Sensors  Its  first  order  over 
$100,000.  Speaking  of  Thon.as  L  Clark,  e.xecu- 
tive  of  Easy  Heat  Wlreorait  who  was  killed 
in  a  snowmobile  accident.  M"-.  Nathan  said: 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  him.  I  think  we 
would  not  have  made  the  grade  It  was  the 
turning  point  in  cur  history." 

Even  with  the  Easy  Heat  breakthrough. 
Mr  Nathan  confessed.  "We  had  to  shoot 
crap."  But  the  order  was  large  enough  for 
Mr.  Nathan  to  raise  the  money  to  buy  the 
necessan,-  tooling.  And  with  the'tooling.  Elm- 
wood was  In  a  position  to  get  other  orders. 

The  first  couple  of  years  had  been  tough. 
Mr  Nathan  hlm.=elf  drew  no  salary,  because, 
as  he  explained,  any  salary  would  have  come 
out  of  his  own  pocket  anyway,  and  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  Income  ta.xes  on  It. 

In  December  of  1972.  Elmwood  got  a  Small 
Business  Admhilstratlon-approved  loan  of 
S125.000.  which  Mr.  Nathan  personally  en- 
dorsed. A  decade  later,  the  SB  A  here  cited 
him  as  V.ie  small  businessman  of  the  year. 
Elmwood's  top  management  is  now  a 
father-and-son  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Nathan 
defers  to  his  son,  Alan,  as  spokesman  for  the 
company.  Still,  the  transformation  o!  Elm- 
wood Sensors  from  a  small  company  that 
was  losing  money  to  a  medium-sized  one  that 
is  growing  in  both  sales  and  profits  was  a 
personal  achievement  for  the  chairman. 

I-IKE    ONE    OF    THE    BIG    BOYS 

One  of  the  reasons  Elmwood  ran  in  the  red 
at  the  start  was  that,  as  Mr,  Nathan  said, 
"from  the  very  beginiiing,  we  made  up  our 
minds  we  have  to  act  like  the  big  boys."  This 
meant  quality  control  procedures,  and  an 
adequately  stafted  customer  service  labora- 
tory. 

This  lab's  function  Is  to  devise  products  to 
fit  partl,:ular  customers'  needs.  Mr.  Nathan 
dlfTerentiates  it  from  research  ard  develop- 
ment, which  lie  did  not  consider  a  require- 
ment in  the  early  years  but  somijthlng  that 
was  undertaken  "when  we  could  afford  it." 

Tlie  notions  about  quality  and  the  need 
for  scientific  customer  service  came.  Mr. 
Nathan  said,  from  his  background  in  the 
chemical  industry  in  Germany,  which  he  said 
wa-.  ahead  of  its  time  in  tliese  respects.  He 
applied  them  to  thermostatic  controls  ma;m- 
facturlng  because,  he  said,  "the  principle  Is 
the  same" 

Mr.  Nathan  was  bom  In  Augsburg.  Ger- 
many and  graduated  from  the  Institute  of 
Textile  Technolocy  In  Reutlineen.  Germany. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1929,  he  said, 
to  establish  a  U.S.  branch  and  learn  English, 
with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  Germany 
after  a  year  or  so. 

He  stayed,  he  .said,  because  he  liked  It  here 
■ — not  because,  a,s  a  Jew,  he  wanted  to  avotd 
Nazi  persecution  Living  In  Bavaria,  he  had 
been  well  aware  of  Hitler's  1923  beer  hall 
putsch,  but  like  many  others  In  1930  he 
"dldnt  think  that  Hitler  would  win." 
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The  "branch  '  he  came  to  found  '.vas  War- 
wick Chemical  Co.,  and  he  was  its  president 
from  1930  to  1952.  In  1945.  he  sold  Warwick 
Chemical  to  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  and  from 
1943  to  1952.  he  was  also  a  vice  president  of 
Sun.  Since  the  merger,  he  had  been  living 
lu  New  York,  and  In  1952.  he  became  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Palestine  Economic 
Corp  .  a  benevolent  Investment  trust  which. 
as  Mr.  Nathan  described  it.  operated  28  busi- 
nesses in  Israel,  worth  $34  million,  from  New 
York.  "It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  conglom- 
erate." he  said.  Also  during  1952.  he  served  as 
cliaarman  and  treasitfer  of  Metro-Atlantic 
Inc. 

In  1955.  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island  and 
be<^me  president,  director  and  a  stockholder 
of  Chemo  Products  Inc.  of  West  Warwick,  an 
affiliate  of  Cromptou  Co.  It  was  during  the 
'50's  that  he  held  executive  positions  with 
Gob  Shops,  a  string  of  f  ranchised  stores.  This 
venture  outside  manufacturing  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  only  time  Mr.  Nathan  stumbled 
in  his  business  career. 

AGE    56.    WrriiOtT    A    BUSINESS 

Late  In  1961,  Mr.  Nathan  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Crompton  Co.,  and  as  he  describes  it: 
"I  was  age  56,  withouk  a  business  and  with 
limited  funds  to  invest.  I  was  too  old  to  get 
a  Job,  but  too  young  to  retire — and  not  rich 
enough  to  retire,"  Hia  solution  was  to  buy 
Thermel, 

Mr.  Nathan  is  active  in  business  and  civic 
afTairs.  notably  Jewish  organizations  and 
those  involving  education  and  the  humani- 
ties. Alan  Nathan  als©  is  devoting  time  to 
community  service,  but  his  interest  is  in  ecol- 
ogy. He  Is  active  in  Save  the  Bay  and  In  re- 
cycling eiTorts  in  Barrington, 


IDA  REPLENISHMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  five 
distinguished  economists  deploring  the 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  authorize  further  U.S.  support  for  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  "soft  loan"  window  of  the  World 
Bank  for  the  poorest  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  action  of  the  oil  producing 
countries  in  raising  their  prices  for  oil 
will  add  further  another  adverse  factor 
in  the  development  plans  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  and  promises  to  produce 
the  most  severe  hardship  unless  concert- 
ed international  action  is  taken  to  assist 
these  countries.  Continued  U.S.  support 
for  IDA  is  essential,  and  is  especially 
crucial  in  convincing  the  oil  producing 
countries  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion for  the  developing  countries  so  that 
they  will  shoulder  their  rightful  share 
of  the  burden  they  have  themselves  con- 
tributed to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled, 
"IDA  Funds:  To  Help  the  Poorest  Na- 
tions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IDA  Funds:   To  Help  the  Poorest  Nations 
To  the  Editor: 

We  are  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  au- 
thorize the  modest  $500-mllllon-per-year  US. 
contribution  to  replenishing  the  capital  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  agency  of  the  World  Bank  Group  on 
which  the  poorest  of  the  world's  poor  coun- 
tries must  depend  for  development  aid.  These 
countries,  already  at  the  margin  of  subsist- 
ence, suffer  the  greatest  hardship  from  the 
steep  rise  in  the  price  of  oil.  Although  they 
cannot  use  ID. A.  funds  to  finance  oil  pur- 


chases,  since   these    funds   are    mostly  ear- 
marked   for    development,    they    desperately 
need  aid  at  this  time,  when  the  rise  in  oil 
prices    is    reducing    their    already    meager 
domestic  saving. 

If  sustained  by  the  Senate,  the  action  of 
the  House  would  also  amount  to  our  going 
back  on  a  collective  commitment  already  ac- 
cepted by  other  countries  and  agreed  to  by 
the  U.S.  Administration  in  return  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  share  from  the  original  40  per 
cent  to  331 3  per  cent  of  the  total  new  capi- 
tal. If  the  authorizing  legislation  is  not  kept 
alive,  the  poorest  of  the  less-developed 
countries  will  probably  be  deprived  not  only 
of  our  contribution  but  of  the  whole  $i  5 
billion  a  year  that  the  donor  countries  agreed 
to  provide  for  the  next  three  years,  unless 
the  other  donors  shame  us  by  making  their 
contributions  anyway. 

Both  parties  In  the  House  bear  a  share  of 
the  blame  for  defeat  of  the  authorization 
More  important  than  assessing  the  blame! 
however.  Is  to  find  a  way  of  saving  the  I.D.a! 

Perhaps  it  can  be  saved  by  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  total 
amount  of  the  replenishment  and  the  shares 
of  the  donor  countries  in  the  total  were  nego- 
tiated. The  sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  oil.  be- 
sides creating  new  difficulties  for  the  donor 
countries  and  the  less-developed  oil-import- 
ing countries,  has  assiwed  great  enrichment 
of    the    oil-exporting    countries. 

We  suggest  that  the  House  might  be  will- 
ing to  authorize  the  already  negotiated  U.S. 
contribution  If  the  oil-exporting  countries, 
which  must  in  any  event  find  ways  of  Invest- 
Irg  the  enormous  unspendable  increase  In 
their  wealth,  were  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  I.D.A.  Such  con- 
tributions, by  increasing  the  total  three- 
year  replenishment  above  the  $4.5  billion 
negotiated  by  the  present  donors,  would 
help  offset  the  shrinkage  of  funds  available 
to  the  poorest  countries  for  development. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resulting  enlarge- 
ment of  the  total  replenishment  would 
further  reduce  the  proportionate  American 
share,  a  result  that  the  Congress  presum- 
ably would  welcome.  If  such  contributions 
were  obtained,  the  recent  opponents  of 
the  authorization  would  probably  find  it 
easier  to  support  a  revised  proposal  than  to 
rever.se  a  past  vote. 

The  very  existence  of  the  I.D.A.  Is  at  stake. 
It  has  been  an  instrument  of  long-standing 
American  policy,  and  our  proposed  contribu- 
tion to  It  is  less  than  1  25  of  1  per  cent  of 
our  G.N. P.  It  would  be  tragic  if,  jn  frustra- 
tion over  other  matters,  we  were  to  deny 
less-fortunate  people  even  this  very  modest 
token  of  our  better  nature. 

Fritz  Machlup.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Walter 
S.  Salant.  Tibor  Scitovsky  and  Robert 
Trlffln. 

Washington,  Feb.  25,  1974. 


OPENNESS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
whether  as  a  reaction  to  the  public  out- 
cries against  secrecy  in  Government  that 
made  the  outrages  of  Watergate  possible, 
or  as  a  natural  coming  of  age  of  the 
principles  of  open  government  reflected 
in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  en- 
acted in  1966.  both  Congress  and  the 
independent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  now  acting  in  concert 
and  in  parallel  to  open  the  processes  and 
records  of  our  national  Government. 

On  the  legislative  front,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  moving  legislative 
proposals  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  facilitate  quicker  and 
freer  public  access  to  agency  records.  On 
February  21  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  reported  to  the  floor 
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H.R.  12471,  Congressman  Moorhead's 
bill  to  strengthen  the  act.  Last  week  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  reported  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  S.  2543,  which  I 
introduced  last  fall.  It  thus  appears  likely 
that  dui-ing  this  session  Congress  will  act 
to  strengthen  substantially  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

A  number  of  agencies  have  issued  new 
regulations  recently  designed  to  stream- 
line FOIA  procedures.  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  went  one 
step  further,  promulgating  regulations 
comprising,  in  the  Commission  Chair- 
man's words,  a  "comprehensive  policy  on 
openness."  The  Commission  has  devel- 
ooed  a  public  calendar  listing  all  meet- 
ings between  the  Commission  staff.  Com- 
missioners, and  outside  parties,  most  of 
which  are  open  to  public  attendance.  The 
CPSC's  regularly  scheduled  meetings  are 
also  open  to  the  public.  As  Chairman 
Richard  Simpson  recently  told  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly: 

We  believe  our  business  is  the  public's 
buslne-s.  That's  why  we've  adopted  a  "gold- 
fish" bowl  approach  to  life.  And  that's  why 
we  will  not  use  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  conceal  either  our  decision  making 
process  or  hide  our  mistakes. 

Last  December  then  Acting  Attorney 
General  Robert  Bork  extolled  the  virtues 
of  freedom  of  information  in  government 
before  the  plenary  .session  of  the  Ad- 
mini.^trative  Conference.  Mr.  Boi'k  ob- 
served: 

The  Freedom  of  Infornfation  Act  implicates 
the  central  issues  of  our  form  of  government; 
the  central  issues,  that  is  to  say.  of  represen- 
tative democracy.  The  core  value  of  the  First 
.Amendment  to  the  Con.stirution  is  the  right 
of  citizens  and  the  press  continuously  to 
evaluate  their  government  and  that  right  is 
meaningful  only  if  thev  know  what  their 
government  does  and  why  it  does  it.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  therefore,  aids 
In  making  discussion  that  is  already  free  also 
discussion  that  is  informed.  Its  basic  thrust 
is  disclosure  and  only  when  another  critical 
value  conflicts,  such  as  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  some  degree  of  privacy,  does  the 
Act  permit  nondisclosure. 

Mr.  Pi'esldent.  on  Februarj^  19  Federal 
Trade  Commi,'-.sion  Chairman  Lewis  Eng- 
man  also  spoke  about  the  need  for  open 
government.  Addressing  the  National 
Press  Club.  Chairman  Engman  empha- 
sized that — 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  at  least 
as  Important  for  the  values  it  articulated  and 
the  tone  it  sets  as  it  Is  for  the  specific  dis- 
closure requirements  it  established.  It  forced 
agencies  to  rethink  their  resDonsibllities  to 
provide  information  to  the  pubiic  about  what 
they  were  doing,  what  thev  were  not  dolne 
and  why.  " 

Chairman  Engman  outUned  the  steps 
taken  by  the  FTC  in  recent  years  to  o'jen 
its  doors  to  public  scrutiny,  indicnted 
that  the  Commis.^^icn  had  been  reviewing 
these  information  policies  in  recent 
months,  and  announced  changes  to  be 
instituted  in  the  near  future.  These 
changes  include:  First,  announcing  in- 
dustryv.ide  inve.'itigations  whenever  the 
Commission  votes  to  undertake  one; 
second,  doubling  the  period  for  public 
comment  on  proposed  consent  orders, 
after  a  staff  p.nalysis  of  the  proposed 
settlement  has  been  made  available  to 
the  public  when  the  proposed  order  is 
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announced;  third,  expediting  the  han- 
dling of  FOIA  requests  and  releasing 
otherwise  exempt  documents  after  a 
given  period  of  time  has  elapsed;  and 
fourth,  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
records  of  all  out.ide  contacts,  which 
will  be  made  public  when  the  file  becomes 
pubhc. 

I  believe  that  these  statements  and 
activities  bring  credit  to  the  agencies 
involved  and  are  encouraging  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  Chairman 
Engman "s  speech  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  subject  of  Government  openness, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Federal  Trade  Commission) 
Address    by    Lewis    A.    Engman,    Chairman, 

FEDERAL     TRADF     COMMISSION.     BEFORE     THE 

N.ATioNAL  Press   Club.  W.\shincton,   D  C 
February   19,   1974 

Approximately  190  years  after  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  which  wrote  our 
Constitution  gathered  in  secrecy  in  Phila- 
delphia, America  finds  itself  with  precisely 
the  same  questions  which  the  delegates 
faced  at  their  first  meeting:  How  much  gov- 
ernment business  can  or  should  be  con- 
ducted out  of  the  public  eye  without  de- 
stroying the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
result?  And  conversely,  how  much  publicity 
can  attend  the  carrying  out  of  discussion, 
debate  and  action  within  government  coun- 
cils without  eliminating  candid  discussion 
and  legitimate  rights  of  privacy? 

If  those  were  easy  questions  with  easv 
answers.  I  suggest  that  we  would  have  re- 
solved them  long  ago.  But  of  course  we  have 
not. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  amidst  some 
cf  the  most  elaborate  security  precautions 
available  at  the  time:  members  sworn  to 
secrecy,  guards  patrolling  the  area  around 
the  building  so  that  the  citizens  could  not 
creep  up  to  the  open  windows  in  order  to 
overhear  the  debates.  And  even  though 
there  was  a  prolonged  howl  from  many  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  those  in  attendance 
drafted  a  brilliant  instrument  of  govern- 
ment and  got  it  ratified  by  the  necessary 
states.  It  was  close — in  New  York,  the  legis- 
lature agreed  to  ratification  by  just  three 
votes — but  it  was  successful. 

Since  that  time,  however,  things  have 
changed.  Among  the  changes  has  been  the 
creation  of  one  of  the  most  pcwerful  net- 
works of  communications  ever  devised.  An- 
other has  been  the  evolution  of  government 
from  an  Institution  that  had  very  little  im- 
pact on  the  daily  lives  of  its  thinly-settled 

population  to  an  institution  which  e.Nerts 

m  my  view— an  e.xcessive  Influence  on 
everything  from  the  state  of  the  arts  to 
the  availability  of  gasoline. 

And.  as  government — particularly  at  the 
federal  level — has  grown  to  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  our  lives,  the  people  have  come  to 
expect  that  that  government  will  becom.e 
commensurately  more  accountable.  Indeed,  as 
our  society  has  moved  from  a  predominately 
agrarian  one  to  a  predominately  industrial- 
ized one,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we  are 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  sophisti- 
cated institutions  which  characterize  a  mod- 
ern nation.  And  we  have  demanded  that  these 
institutions.  Including  government,  become 
more  accountable  for  the  things  thev  are  do- 
ing for  us  and  for  the  things  they  are  doing 
to  us. 

tJnfortunately,  institutional  accountability 
has  not  kept  pace  with  Institutional  growth. 
Or  at  least  the  people  do  not  believe  that  It 


has.  And.  as  a  result,  we  have  entered  a  peri- 
od In  which  the  American  people  trust  their 
Institutions  less  and  less.  The  popular  phrase 
for  this  state  of  affairs  is  "credibUitv  gap." 
But  in  saying  that  there  is  a  credibility  cap 
between  the  people  and  their  Institutions, 
we  have  identified  only  a  symptom  of  a  prob- 
lem— not  the  problem  itself. 

At  least  one  of  the  problems  Is  that  the 
people  are  uneasy  when  they  don't  know  how 
decisions  are  made  which  affect  their  lives; 
when  they  don't  know  why  those  decisions 
are  made;  when  they  are  not  even  sure  who 
Is  making  them.  In  a  totalitarian  state,  the 
solution  to  this  problem — from  the  govern- 
ments point  of  view,  at  least — Is  quite 
straightforward.  They  identify  those  who  are 
disaffected  and  who  voice  their  disaffection — 
and  then  they  either  shoot  them,  lock  them 
up.  or — as  we  have  seen,  exile  them — de- 
pending. I  suppose,  on  logistics — or.  In  some 
extreme  cases,  on  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion. In  a  democracy,  the  solution  is  Inestima- 
bly more  difficult  because  it  depends  not  on 
good  marksmanship  but  on  good  Judgment. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  not 
everything  in  government  can  be  totallv  open. 
We  cannot  e.xpect  the  NATO  commander  to 
open  his  war  plans  file  for  public  inspec- 
tion— even  though  these  plans  would  tin- 
doubtedly  be  of  great  Interest  to,  and  could 
have  a  great  effect  upon,  the  general  public. 
That  would  be  the  exercise,  at  best,  of  bad 
Judgment.  Also,  as  we  have  seen  many  times 
over  the  past  few  years,  delicate  negotia- 
tions between  heads  of  state  cannot  be  con- 
ducted succe.ssfully  In  an  open  forum.  Real 
progress  comes  when  the  negotiators  meet 
face  to  face  and  lay  their  cards  out  on  the 
table,  sometimes  one  at  a  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  everyone  agrees  that 
much  of  the  work  of  government — trials  and 
appeals  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
for  example — can  be  and  Is  most  effectively 
conducted  out  in  the  open. 

But  between  the  extreme  examples  I  have 
chosen  for  illustrative  purposes — examples  on 
which  there  is  little  disagreement— is  a  mid- 
dle ground  demanding  hard  decision— an  area 
in  which  men  of  intelligence,  good  will  and 
even  good  judgment  can  find  room  to 
disagree. 

My  opening  reference  to  the  "secret  dis- 
cussions" of  the  Founding  Fathers  serves  to 
make  another  Important  point :  The  line  be- 
tween ptibliclty  and  confidentiality  can  be 
drawn  by  well-intentioned,  honorable  men  In 
different  places  at  different  times.  It  takes — I 
think — some  humility  and  some  perspective 
to  recognize  that  the  line  drawn  at  one  time 
will  probably  be  era,sed  and  dra-wn  somewhere 
else  as  circumstances  change. 

A  major  erasure  and  redrafting  occurred 
in  1966  with  the  enactment  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  It  took  years,  and  num- 
erous bureaucratic  skirmishes,  followed  by  a 
steady  stream  of  court  decisions  before  the 
Act  began  to  take  hold.  But  it  did  take  hold, 
and  it  is  probable  that  future  decisions  will 
continue  to  move  the  line  even  further  along 
the  spectrum  toward  greater  openness. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  at  least 
as  important  for  the  values  it  articulated  and 
the  tone  it  set  as  it  is  for  the  specific  dis- 
closure requirements  It  established.  It  forced 
agencies  to  rethink  their  responsibilities  to 
provide  information  to  the  publ.c  about  what 
they  were  doing,  what  they  were  not  doing, 
and  why. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  particu- 
lar has  taken  numerous  steps  in  recent  years 
to  open  its  doors  to  public  scrutiny  and  to 
diminish  the  possibility  of — or  the  appear- 
ance of — Improper  Influence.  For  example, 
every  time  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issues  a  complaint,  accepts  a  consent  order 
(that  Is.  settles  a  case),  renders  an  advisory 
opinion  or  undertakes  any  formal  law  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  an  individual, 
a  company  or  an  Industry,  we  place  that  ac- 
tion on  the  public  record  where  It  can  either 
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be  applauded  or  criticized  as  you  see  fit. 
Moreover,  beyond  mere  "placement  on  the 
public  record."  we  distribute  a  news  release 
and  In  many  cases  a  full  set  of  papers  both 
to  the  press  and  to  the  citizens  who  have 
asked  for  such  materials.  In  fact,  we  do  this 
with  such  regularity  that  we  receive  more 
criticism  from  people  who  believe  we  engage 
in  publicity  too  vigorously  than  we  do  from 
people  who  think  we  are  too  secretive. 

Also,  before  we  settle  a  case,  we  place  the 
proposed  consent  order  on  the  public  record 
for  30  days  aud  then  carefully  reconsider  the 
order  In  light  of  comments  received  during 
that  period. 

In  addition,  we  have  very  strict  rules  gov- 
erning actual  or  attempted  ex  parte  com- 
munications with  Commissioners  when  a  case 
Is  in  adjudication.  Ex  parte,  for  those  of  you 
who  are  neither  lawj'ers  nor  Latin  scholars, 
means  a  communication  which  takes  place 
•■off  the  record"  (the  record  being  In  this 
case  the  trial  record) ,  or  when  both  parties  to 
the  matter  are  not  present.  Under  our  rules, 
such  communications  are  not  allowed — and  If 
they  should  occur  because,  for  example, 
someone  mails  an  ex  parte  communication 
to  a  Commissioner,  they  are  immediately 
placed   on   the   public   record. 

In  recent  months,  the  Commission  has 
been  reviewing  these  and  other  public  in- 
formation policies,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
por-  today  that  we  will  shortly  be  taking 
out  our  erasers  and  drawing  new  lines  that 
will  open  the  agency  to  even  greater  public 
scrutiny. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  Commission 
has  been  guided  by  several  factors.  I'd  like 
to  share  tnein  w,-ith  you  since  they  have 
guided  our  hands  as  we  have  attempted  to 
strike  a  better  balance. 

First,  we  t^ok  a  hard  look  at  the  existing 
rules  and  practices  and  analyzed  the  crit- 
icisms which  have  come  from  various  quar- 
ters. 

Second,  we  kept  In  mlr.d  the  Commission's 
unique  status  and  our  statutory  mission. 
We  view  ourselves  not  as  a  "regulatory 
agency"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
rather  as  a  law  enforcement  agency  with  a 
combination  of  functioiis  ranging  from  In- 
vestigational to  prosecutorial,  to  adjudica- 
tory. 

Third,  we  had  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  wear  many  hats- 
hats  change  at  different  stages  of  the  law 
enforcement  proce.ss. 

Fourth,  we  tried  to  give  great  weight  to 
the  public's  legitimate  and  escalating  de- 
mands for  Increased  Information  about  their 
government. 

Fift.n,  we  studied  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  old  and  new  policies  of  sister  agen- 
cies. ^ 

And  Anally,  we  made  some  very  difficult 
Judgments  about  the  potential  consequences 
of  alternative  courses  of  action — consequen- 
ces that  could  affect  the  functioning  of  the 
agency  or  persons  with  whom  we  deal. 

Important  considerations  which  we  had  to 
bear  in  mind  are: 

The  need  to  protect  evidence. 

The  responsibility  to  safeguard  legal  strat- 
egy m  an  adversary  system  of  law. 

The  rights  of  these  under  investigation 
to  due  process  without  unfair  advers»  nub- 
liclty.  ^ 

The  desirability  of  encouraging  respond- 
ents to  provide  confidential  data  voluntarily, 
thus  avoiding  the  need  for  time-co:Tsuming 
subpoena  enforcement  activity. 

The  moral  and  strategic  necessity  to  pro- 
tect from  economic,  social  or  other  retribu- 
tion those  citizens  who  come  to  us  wlrh 
complaints 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to 
enforce  the  law.  we  must  be  aware  that 
among  those  watching  our  activities  most 
closely  are  potential  respondents.  And  these 
companies  Just  might  be  a  little  more  cir- 
cumspect in  their  behavior  If  they  are  uncer- 


tain as  to  which  coanpanies  within  an  in- 
dustry will  be  targeted  for  an  investigation. 
With  that  as  background,  then.  I  want  to 
outline  the  chaiiges  that  we  will  be  insti- 
tu'.ing  in  the  very  neair  futtire.  These  changes 
fan  into  foiir  broad  qatesories: 

First,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
bpgln  announcing  tha  existence  of  industry- 
wide investigations  whenever  it  votea  to  un- 
dertake one.  Such  aiinouncements  will  be 
temporarily  delayed  only  when  premature 
publicity  might  impair  our  ability  to  obtain 
evidence  or  result  in  Its  destruction.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  also  make  public  the  existence  of 
investigations  Into  acts  or  practices  involving 
risks  to  public  healCh  and  safety.  Finally, 
when  we  have  undertaken  an  Investigation 
which  is  not  industrj-wide.  which  does  not 
involve  health  or  safety,  and  which  does  not 
blossom  into  a  complaint  or  consent  order,  an 
announcement  of  sucl-i  investigation  will  be 
made  when  it  Is  closed  by  public  release  of 
the  closing  letter. 

Second,  the  present^SO-day  period  for  pub- 
lic comment  on  proposed  consent  orders  will 
be  doubled— to  60  days.  In  addition,  a  staff 
analysis  of  the  propoeed  settlement  will  be 
made  available  to  the  public  when  the  pro- 
posed consent  order  is  announced.  These 
changes  will  encours^ge  meaningful  public 
comment  on  proposedi  orders.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  public  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  the  proposed  settlement  Is 
all  about  and  why  it  Js  being  considered  for 
final  acceptance.  , 

Third,  we  are  makiiig  an  effort  to  expedite 
har.dUng  of  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quests In  the  followtig  way:  Requests  for 
materials  which  are  clearly  releasable  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  will  be 
granted  as  soon  as  l^e  documents  can  be 
located.  Such  authority  ^vlll  be  delegated  to 
the  Commission's  General  Counsel.  In  addi- 
tion, in  most  cas'?s  iii^ra-agency  memoranda 
in  closed  files  will  be  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic after  an  appropriate  period  of  time,  say 
three  years.  These  memoranda  will  include 
most  types  of  staff  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions. Finally,  all  internal  documents  will  be 
released  from  closed  files  after  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  unless  some  specific  reason 
makes  public  disclosure  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Fourth,  by  directive,  all  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  for? the  files  a  record  of  all 
outside  co!itacts  incUudtng  members  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  executive 
branch,  members  of  the  press  and  anyone 
else  when  such  contacts  relate  to  investi- 
gations or  cases — except  for  those  contacts 
with  parties  directly  involved  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  These  memoranda  will 
become  available  for  public  Inspection  when 
the  file  becomes  publia. 

In  addition,  each  Commissioner  has  indi- 
vidually agreed  to  maintain  a  log  of  all  meet- 
ings or  conversations  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  anyone  o\Jtslde  the  Commission 
when  such  contacts  relate  to  pending  Investi- 
gations or  cases.  ) 

These  new  proceduifes  were  not  arrived  at 
liightly.  In  our  Judgnient,  they  represent  a 
careful  weighing  of  »11  the  factors  which 
a  law  enforcement  afency  must  take  into 
account. 

Tlie  main  thrust  behind  these  policies, 
however,  is  our  recognition  that  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  Increasing  and  legitimate 
public  demand  for  a  freer  flow  of  information 
from  the  government  to  the  people — for  the 
more  open  policies  which  government  must 
pursue  If  It  !s  to  re-establish  public  confi- 
dence. 

It  has  been  said  that  sunlight  is  the  best 
antiseptic.  At  a  time  when  public  expecta- 
tions are  high  and  confidence  In  public  In- 
stitutions is  low,  we  are  very  much  In  need 
of  the  sunlight  of  public  scrutiny. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  have  been  char- 
acterized  with  many  distinctive  labels.  On 


one  occasion  I  referred  to  our  present  era  as 
the  Age  of  Accountability  .  .  .  the  age  when 
the  American  people  are  demanding  that  each 
of  their  institutions  Justify  Its  activities— 
indeed,  its  very  existence. 

Whatever  we  choose  to  call  these  times  it 
is  clear  that  it  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  procedures,  the  programs 
the  policies  and  the  accomplishments  of  'hp 
past. 

Rather,  there  Is  the  need  for  more  effective 
consumer  protection  enforcement,  for  even 
more  vigorous  eiiforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  for  more  accountabilitv;  indeed  for 
more  responsive  government  at  every  level 

I  believe  that  the  new  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission policies  which  I  have  articulated  to- 
day measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times 
Given  the  obvious  need  for  a  certain  amount 
of  confidentiality  Inherent  in  any  law  en- 
forcement agency,  I  think  thev  are  a  positive 
step.  I  also  believe  that  thev  are  rooted  in 
good  Judgment  and  that  they  will  not  detract 
from  continued  tough  but  fair  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
policies  represent  not  Just  mv  decisions— al- 
though It  is  my  role  to  describe  them  to 
you— they  represent  the  consensus  of  the 
Commission— not  merely  a  majority,  ijut  a 
unanimous  verdict. 

These  Improvements  have  the  support  of 
each  Commissioner.  I  hope  that  today  and  in 
the  years  to  come  they  will  have  vours 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BE  ALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Derem- 
ber  27.  1973.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias*  and  I 
held  hearings  in  Baltimore  to  determine 
the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  Mary- 
land citizens.  Representatives  from  all 
sectors  of  our  State's  economy  testified 
and  provided  us  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  fuel  shortages  are 
affecting  the  residents  of  my  State. 

One  of  the  areas  most  affected  by  the 
energy  crisis,  particularly  in  Maryland, 
!s  the  charter  boat  industry.  One  of  our 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  was  Mr.  Ed 
Darwin,  who  represented  the  Maryland 
Charter  Boat  Association.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Darwin's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Testimony  From  thb  M«yland  Charter 

Boat  Association 

(President  Capt.  Harry  Campbell) 

My  name  is  Captain  Ed  Darwin.  I  am  a 
charter  boat  captain  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Maryland  Charter  Boat  Association.  There 
are  approximately  325  charter  fishing  boats 
that  carry  from  six  to  fifty  passengers  oper- 
ating from  ports  on  the  entire  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Our  principal  Income  Is  derived  bv  offer- 
ing- our  services  to  local  and  visiting"  sport- 
fishermen  from  mid-April  until  late  Febru- 
ary. The  dates  differ  in  each  Bay  area. 

The  captains  have  Invested  large  sums  of 
money  In  their  boats  and  equipment.  This 
constitutes  a  'life  time"  savings  to  many. 
Most  of  us  have  no  other  trade  or  occupation. 
These  men  could  lose  their  boats,  homes  and 
other  assets  unless  they  are  able  to  work. 

There  are  related  Industries  and  areas  that 
wUl  be  hurt  Immeasurably  If  we  are  forced  to 
keep  our  crafts  moored.  The  economy  of  fish- 
ing centers  such  as  Rock  Hall,  filghman 
Island,  Chesapeake  Beach.  Annapolis.  Solo- 
mons Island,  Kentmoor  and  many  others 
depends  on  the  charter  boats  that  operate 
from  these  areas.  The  bait  harvesters  and 
sellers  market  will  be  reduced.  Fishing  tackle 
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and  marine  equipment  Industries,  hotels, 
motels  and  restaurants  will  suffer  as  will 
state  and  federal  tax  revenues.  We  hope  that 
the  policy  makers  are  aware  of  these  and 
other  ramifications  if  we  are  forced  to  close 
our  industry  due  to  the  lack  of  fuel. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  considered  as  a 
recreation.  We  do  provide  a  participating 
type  of  pleasure  for  the  sportsman,  but  It  is 
our  livelihood.  Since  this  Is  our  livelihood, 
we  feel  that  this  should  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration for  fuel  allocation. 

The  type  of  fishing  we  do  Is  unique  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  should  not  be  Judged 
as  part  of  the  ocean  fisheries.  We  are  not 
forced  to  run  for  hours  to  get  to  our  fishing 
grounds.  Ocean  charter  boats  burn  large 
vcUimes  of  fuel.  We  require  only  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  gallons  per  day  per  boat. 

We  p.re  aware  that  a  critical  fuel  shortage 
has  occurred  and  are  willing  to  participate 
in  any  way  to  help  alleviate  this  crisis.  We 
hope  that  the  answer  to  the  national  crisis 
Is  no:  to  create  a  personal  crisis  where  our 
Industry  is  made  to  bear  an  unjust  burden. 
The  charter  boat  captains  would  like  to  con- 
tinue a;  an  asset  to  the  state  and  not  become 
a  liability  where  state  aid  or  welfare  is  neces- 
sary. Our  Industry  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  fuel  we  obtain.  Therefore,  wt 
wish  to  be  considered  for  a  priority  fuel 
allocation. 

The  Maryland  Charter  Boat  Association  is 
grateful  to  this  comm.ittee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  We  would  appreciate  notice 
of  future  hearings  so  that  we  can  attend  and 
explain  our  position.  We  are  willing  to  do 
anything  or  go  anywhere,  if  it  is  necessary, 
to  continue  our  existence. 


THE   BEEF   SITUATION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  cat- 
tle feeders  of  this  country  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  depression  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  citizen 
in  America.  Their  plight  should  concern 
all  of  us,  because,  first,  the  source  of  one 
of  our  favorite  food  items — beef — is  in 
jeopardy;  and  second,  this  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  needless  Government  inter- 
ference can  cripple  a  great  industry. 

Let  me  explain  that  cattle  feeders  are 
those  cattlemen  who  take  yearling  ani- 
mals, fatten  them  with  grain  and  finish 
them  into  the  choice  animals.  These  fin- 
ished animals,  in  turn,  yield  the  choice 
beef  that  we  all  desire.  Last  year,  cattle 
feeders  in  the  United  States  marketed 
over  25  million  animals — enough  to  sup- 
ply every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  with  110  pounds  of  beef  each. 
That  is  an  80-percent  increase  in  20 
years. 

Texas,  the  No.  1  cattle  feeding  State  in 
the  Nation,  fed  and  marketed  4,412,000 
animals  last  year.  Texas  became  No.  1  in 
cattle  feeding,  becau.se  of:  First,  the 
abundance  of  feeder  cattle  produced  in 
the  Lone  Star  State:  second,  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  grain  grown  in  the  State;  third, 
our  unique  climate  that  is  conducive  to 
cattle  feeding:  and  fourth,  the  ingenuity 
of  our  cattlemen  in  putting  together  the 
capital  and  .systems  that  permit  us  to 
produce  beef  more  economically  than 
other  areas. 

But  many  of  these  entrepreneuring 
cattlemen — ir  Texas  and  in  other  cat- 
tle feeding  States — are  now  on  the  verre 
of  bankruptcy.  And  if  they  are  allowed  to 
go  broke,  it  not  only  will  affect  the  Na- 
tion's beef  supply,  it  will  also  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  all  our  grain  farmers. 


on  all  our  farm  and  ranch  cattle  produc- 
ers, and  on  the  entire  economy. 

In  the  last  year  our  cattle  feeders  have 
seen  their  feed  costs  more  than  double; 
slaughter,  capital,  and  transportation  in- 
crease and  the  price  he  receives  drop  by 
more  than  20  percent.  In  any  industry, 
this  would  clearly  mean  bankruptcy  for 
a  great  many  people. 

These  cattle  feeders  are  also  victims  of 
Government  price  controls,  which  the 
administration  so  unwisely  enforced  on 
the  beef  industry  last  June  on  a  selective 
basis.  At  that  time,  against  the  advice  of 
cattle  industry  leaders  and  economists 
across  the  country,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  discriminated  against  the  beef 
industry  by  singling  it  out  to  leave  under 
price  controls.  The  result  was  that  lat 
cattle  stacked  up  in  the  feedlots:  then 
when  the  freeze  finally  was  lifted  in  Sep- 
tember, they  glutted  the  market,  caus- 
ing prices  to  drop  30  percent  in  6  weeks 

During  the  ensuing  2  months,  cattle 
feeders  suffered  losses  of  $100  to  $150  on 
every  animal  marketed.  As  you  might  ex- 
pect, such  losses  forced  many  feeders  out 
of  the  business.  And  I  predicted  at  the 
time  that  it  would  take  months  for  the 
cfttle  industiT  to  recover  from  the  un- 
just Government  interference. 

The  remaining  cattle  feeders  were 
about  to  get  back  in  the  black  in  Janu- 
ary, then  came  the  trucker's  strike, 
which  la.^ted  for  2  weeks  in  early  Febru- 
ary. Again,  fat  cattle  stacked  up  in  the 
feedlot-s.  And  now  that  the  trucker's 
strike  is  over,  cattle  prices  are  agnin  de- 
pressed, having  dropped  20  percent  in  the 
last  month. 

And  again,  cattle  feeders  are  losing 
big  money — this  time  about  $100  per  head 
on  each  fat  animal  marketed.  These 
losses  have  been  going  on  for  3  weeks 
and,  on  top  of  the  earlier  losses,  are 
bankrupting  many  feeders  who  6 
months  ago  were  considered  very  sub- 
stantial and  successf-al  businessmen. 
Businessmen  who  provided  the  risk  cap- 
ital, the  management,  and  the  work  to 
assure  America  a  continuing  supply  of 
nutritious  beef.  Furthermore,  unless 
something  is  done  immediately  to  relieve 
the  situation,  the  losses  promise  to  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks. 

Unfortunately,  these  lower  prices  have 
not  been  passed  on  to  consumers.  Retail 
prices  have  not  dropped  accordingly.  I 
am  strongly  concerned  that  the  reduced 
prices  for  beef  have  not  been  reflected 
in  the  supermarket.  This  is  imfair  to  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  and  is  caus- 
ing a  buildup  of  cattle  in  the  feedlots. 
This  is  another  disruption  of  the  system 
which  must  be  corrected. 

So  I  call  on  the  chain  stores  to  be 
equitable  with  the  cattle  feeding  indus- 
try during  this  crisis — and  to  help  con- 
sumers who  are  wanting  more  beef — by 
featuring  more  beef,  by  offering  more 
specials  and  by  sharing  their  increased 
margins  with  both  feeders  and  consum- 
ers. Only  in  this  way  will  we  be  able  to 
move  more  beef.  And  only  by  moving 
more  beef  at  this  time  will  we  be  able  to 
assure  adequate  beef  supplies  later. 

During  the  month  of  February,  re- 
placements of  cattle  in  feedlots  were 
dowTi  about  30  percent.  If  the  cattle  do 
not  go  into  feedlots.  they  cannot  come 


out  6  months  later  as  scheduled.  If  these 
reduced  placements  continue  into 
March,  it  means  that  we  will  have  a  re- 
duced supply  in  late  summer.  And  re- 
duced supplies  mean  higher  prices  for 
consumers. 

Also,  I  call  on  the  Nation's  meat 
packers  to  do  all  they  can  to  move  more 
beef.  By  accepting  more  mode?l  profits — 
packer  profits  were  at  record  liigh  levels 
during  the  past  quarter — they  can  help 
everyone  els«  in  the  indu.stry  stay  in 
business  and  help  consumers  by  provid- 
in    beef  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

In  addition,  today,  I  am  calling  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Af^ricultui-e  to  step 
up  purchases  of  beef  for  school  lunch 
programs,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
institutions.  There  now  is  an  oversuppiy 
of  heavy  cattle  in  feedyards  that  will 
produce  yield  grade  4  and  5  carcasses, 
v,-hich  are  considered  by  the  trade  to  be  a 
bit  wasty.  These  animals  are  available 
today  for  less  than  38  cents  y.h-  pound- 
bargain  sale  prices,  which  are  less  than 
fat  cattle  were  bringing  a  year  ago.  I  re- 
peat, fat  cattle  are  bringing  less  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

We  now  have  m.ore  cattle  in  the  United 
States  than  at  any  time  in  history.  And  I 
see  no  reason  why  consumers  should  not 
have  the  benefits  of  this  record  produc- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  permit  all 
segments  of  the  cattle  industry  to  make 
a  fair  profit.  It  can  be  done:  it  must  be 
done. 


WORLD  TRADE 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  at  the 
Springfield,  111  .  World  Affairs  Council  on 
the  subject  of  new  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities in  world  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Problems  and  OppoRTUNnrEs  in  Woruj 
Trade 

The  year  1974  Is  a  critical  year  for  all  of 
us  ...  a  year  which  could  bring  enormous 
changes  to  the  world's  economic  and  political 
life  and  especially  for  world  trade.  We  stand 
at  a  critical  juncture  of  the  kind  that  we 
reach  only  a  few  times  In  a  century,  and 
perhaps  comparable  only  to  the  decisions 
we  faced  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  decisions  we  take  will  affect  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  for  years  to 
come.  Although  the  decisions  are  not  wholly 
within  our  grasp.  I  think  nevertheless  that 
the  United  States  can  influence  In  a  major 
way  the  direction  in  which  the  world  moves. 
Without  the  American  example  I  frankly  see 
little  hope  that  the  necessary  course  can  be 
chosen,  and  even  with  the  American  exam- 
ple the  way  will  be  perilous  and  long.  An 
!ndisp?nsable  element  will  be  the  Informed 
and  active  participation  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  understanding  of  the  Is- 
sues Involved.  I  wish  to  set  out  for  you  some 
of  these  major  International  econornlc  Issues 
and  to  make  some  suggestions  concerning 
the  policies  we  should  pursue. 

Our  most  critical  immediate  economic 
problem  is  the  enormous  shift  In  economic 
power  from  the  oil  consuming  nations  to 
the  oil  producing  nations  as  a  result  of 
the  astronomical  increase  in  oil  prices  de- 
manded by  the  OPEC  cartel.  As  recently  as 
January  1.  1971.  the  posted  price  of  OPEC 
oil  was  $1.80  a  barrel.  The  most  recent  In- 
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crease  was  on  December  23,  1973.  when  the 
posted  price  was  raised  from  $5.11  to  $11.65  a 
barrel  This  translates  into  an  r.o.b.  market 
price  of  roughly  $8.50  a  barrel. 

The  magnitude  of  these  price  Increases  will 
shift  between  $40  and  $60  billion  from  the 
oil  consuming  to  the  oil  producing  countries 
In  1974.  and  m  the  process  threatens  to  add 
between  l'~  and  S-'r  to  the  rates  of  inflation 
already  raging  at  high  levels  throughout 
the  world.  The  effect  of  such  a  shift  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  tax  Increase  of  that  amount 
In  the  oil  consuming  countries,  and  a  con- 
sequent reduction  in  demand  at  a  time  when 
these  countries  are  beginning  to  suffer  a 
slowing  down  of  economic  growth  and  come 
within  the  shadow  of  a  possible  economic 
recession.  How  many  economists  would  now 
recommend  a  tax  Increase  as  the  proper 
prescription  for  the  U.S.  economy,  and  vet 
the  effect  of  oil  price  increases  is  the  same 
as  an  excise  tax  Imposed  on  us  from  abroad 
the  proceeds  of  which  wind  up  In  the  Treas- 
uries of  other  countries. 

What  of  those  countries  which  will  bene- 
fit from  these  vast  revenues?  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Iran,  Nigeria,  and  Indonesia  have 
large  populations  which  could  benefit  from 
this  new  wealth  If  It  is  properly  invested 
Most  of  the  beneficiaries,  however,  are  coun- 
tries with  small  populations  and  feudal  re- 
gimes, which  are  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
riches  which  will  pour  upon  them,  and  are 
likely  to  Indulge  themselves  In  orgies  of 
spending  for  arms  and  prestige  Instead  of 
economic  development.  For  example,  It  Is 
estimated  that  Abu  Dhabi  will  have  a  per 
capita  Income  of  .$40,000  as  a  result  of  its 
massive  o!l  revenues. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  understand  who 
is  benefitting  from  these  transfers  and  who 
Is  suffering.  It  Is  easy  but  incorrect  to  think 
that  these  price  hikes  represent  a  triumph 
by  the  poor  third  world  over  the  rich  western 
countries.  Even  some  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of 
the  situation  when  the  Arabs  applied  the  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  then  proceeded  to  raise 
their  prices.  Now  they  understand.  It  Is  the 
developing  countries  without  oil.  which  stand 
to  suffer  the  most  from  the  oil  price  in- 
creases, because  (1)  they  lack  the  capacity  to 
borrow  on  international  money  markets;  and 
(2)  they  have  less  capacity  for' reducing  their 
oil  consumption  by  conservation  without 
materially  Injuring  their  economies. 

The  energy  situation  has  also  produced 
a  marked  shift  In  fortunes  among  the  de- 
veloped countries.  Japan's  economic  miracle 
has  run  head  on  into  almost  total  de- 
pendency on  imported  oil.  European  coun- 
tries also  are  highly  dependent  on  imported 
oil,  and  this  dependence  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  In  the  scramble  to  arrange  bi- 
lateral deals  with  Middle  Eastern  countries 
and  the  serious  weakening  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  The  lack  of  European  unity 
on  the  energy  issues  Indeed,  has  raised 
serious  questions  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Common  Market.  One  may  argue  that  France 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  Western  unity  by 
clearly  staking  out  the  opposite  pole,  but  the 
French  have  probably  succeeded  In  under- 
mining the  ta.K  policy  and  common  agri- 
cultural policy  of  the  EEC  which  were  of 
primary  benefit  to  themselves. 

In  this  serious  weakening  of  Western  re- 
solve the  United  States  h^  retained  in  large 
measure  its  relative  economic  strength  Our 
relative  self-sufficiency  m  oil,  the  renewed 
strength  of  the  dollar,  the  marked  Improve- 
ment in  our  Lnternational  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  enormous  strength  in  food  pro- 
duction, and  our  strong  capital  marke-s— 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  Middle  East  Investments— have  combined 
to  restore  the  United  States  to  a  dominant 
economic  position  In  the  world.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  excessively  optimistic  about  our 
position,  becauso  In  the  short  run  we  fac« 


very  serious  inflatior.  and  a  marked  sIow> 
down  in  our  economy.  The  Arab  oU  embargo 
continues  and  growi  more  serious  as  time 
passes.  At  the  sama  time  our  Inadequate 
domestic  policies  imve  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  our  difficulties,  especially  the  Ad- 
ministration's stubborn  refusal  to  institute 
some  rationing  system.  Instead  the  Adminis- 
tration has  pmned  its  hopes  on  an  early  end 
to  the  oil  embargo,  whereas  an  effective  ra- 
tioning system  would  have  strengthened  our 
ability  to  bargain  with  the  Arabs. 

The  situation  I  ha»e  ;5rleflv  outlined  Is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  a|id  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  wrong  decisions  could  result  in  a 
world  recession,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  iome  iatlons.  A  number  of 
wrong  decisions  havie  already  been  made 
such  as  the  128'.  booit  in  OPEC  oil  prices  in" 
De-ember  and  the  Frtnoh  refusal  t-.  cooper- 
ate with  other  oil  coosumlng  nations  while 
at  the  same  time  excljanging  weapons  for  oU 
in  the  Middle  East,  pur  task  should  be  to 
keep  from  making  m<lre  wrong  decisions  and 
to  modify  those  alrebdv  made.  The  Wash- 
ington Energy  Confe^nce  was  a  significant 
beg:nnlng,  even  with  the  lack  of  French 
cooperation. 

Let    me    make    sonie    suggestions    that    I 
thl.ik  can  put  us  on  the  rlrjht  path. 

One.    we   must  devj^lop   policies   that   will 
enable  and  encourag^  the  oil   producers  to 
invest  their  oil  rekcques  in  productive   in- 
vestments In  the  oil  Consuming  nations    Of 
their  vast   Increases  iki  oil   revenues  only  a 
portion,  perhaps  25-^,1  of  the   total,  can  be 
u.sed  for  Increased  ccthsumptlon  and  in  In- 
dustrialization in  theft-  own  countries   Their 
economies  are  roo  backward  and  their  popu- 
lations too  limited  to  Utilize  more  than  that 
The   rest   will   be   available   for   Investment, 
;ind  a  large  portion  of  that  can  be  e.xpected 
to  find  its  way  to  the,  United  States,  as  the 
cou-.itry  with  the  leasft  long  term  problems 
and    the    strongest    diirrency.    The    United 
States  must  then  staled  ready  to  recycle  or 
relend  these  funds  to  those  countries  suffer- 
ing the  worst  balancei  of  payments  deficits. 
If  we  can  persuade  other  countries  to  fi- 
nance their  deficits,  r$ther  than  attempting 
to   foist    them    off   on   other   oil    consuming 
countries    through    restricting    Internal    de- 
mand or  currency  devialuation,  we  shall  be 
a  long  way  toward  solvljig  our  problems.  Even 
'he   French  seem   preppred   to   finance   their 
deficits  m  large  part,  land  so  do  the  other 
Europeans.  I 

In  addition,  the  Unlled  States  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  clcke  its  doors  to  Arab 
investments  in  an  ittenipt  to  retaliate 
agair.st  their  embargo.  Substantial  Arab  In- 
vestment In  the  US.  e(i5nomy  will  give  them 
a  sta.-ce  in  our  contiiued  prosperity  and 
make  them  less  likely  Ito  encage  in  disrup- 
tive practices.  We  shonild  certalnlv  refrain 
from  using  the  entrapment  argument,  le 
that  we  Shan  encourige  Arab  Investment 
'.nly  to  be  able  to  nationalize  It.  All  that  will 
ensure  Is  that  it  does  nbt  come  at  all 

Two.  the  United  Statjes  occupies  a  simUar 
position    m    world    food   production    to    the 
Arab  position  in  world  oil  production.  I  rec- 
ocrnl^e  that  some  degree  of  oversimpl-flca- 
tion  IS  involved,  but  a«  one  small  example 
the  United  States  and  Canada  between  them' 
account  for  over  half  cjf  the  world  trade  In 
wheat.  The  world  ener^-  and  food  situation 
are  closely  Interconnected,  with  large  ewTpy 
inputs    required    for    fertilizer    production 
and  crop  harvesting,  djylng,  and  transport' 
As  an  example,   it  Is  estimated  that  India 
may  lack  1  million  tonai  of  fertilizer  in  1974 
which  could  reduce  thtlr  grain  harvest  by 
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strongly  resLst  rhe  temptation  to  become  the 
oil  embargo  Arabs  of  food.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  seriously  depleted  our  food 
stocks,  and  have  followed  policies  th  m  en 
couraged  food  exports  at  almost  anv  cost 
i-he  time  has  come  when  we  mu.st  monitor 
c.-r  food  exports  much  more  closciv  and 
seep  m  when  necessary  to  achieve  the  twin 
goals  of  domestic  ^elf-sufficiencv,  lucludiniJ 
the  build  up  or  certain  food  stocks  and  d 
recting  export.,  to  the  poorest  nations  and 
areas.  ^ 

Three,    the    most    critical    of    the    enersv 
caused  problems  will  be  In  the  poorest  of  th^ 
developing  countries.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  oil  price  increases  will  cost  the  develoo 
ing  countries  S8  to  $9  billion  more  in  1974 
than  they  paid  in  197B,  enough  to  wipe  out 
the  total  amount  of  public  aid  to  the  devel 
oping   countries^   Soma  developing  countries 
wUl  be  much   harder  hit  than  others  with 
resources  or  sufficient  economic  strength  to 
borrow    In    normal    capital    markets.   India 
Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and   the  poorest  of 
the  African  countries  are  In  truly  dreadful 
shape.    With    unthinkable    possibilities    fo, 
human  suffering. 

Although  Iran  has  offered  a  $1  billion  aid 
fund,  and  the  Arab  countries  have  set  up  a 
limited  aid  fund  for  Africa,  these  amounts 
are  woeiully  inadequate.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  oil  consuming  countries,  lncludin<'  the 
developing  countries,  persuade  the  oil"  pro- 
ducing countries  to  adopt  aid  policies  to  al- 
leviate the  disruption  their  price  Increases 
have  caused.  At  the  same  time,  the  devel- 
oped countries  must  continue  their  aid  to 
the  developing  countries,  and  the  United 
States  must  live  up  to  Its  commitment  to 

hert^t7r^'^  "cf  "''"•  ^^^  ^°A  ^''"O"  n^"st 
be  righted  in  the  Senate. 

Four,  the  oil  consuming  countries  need  to 
adopt  common  policies  to  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil.  With  an  this  Implies 
for   sharing    of   resources    and    common   re- 

n!!?"""".     M°^^^-    """^    '"'^"'^   P"'-^"^   economic 
policies  that  will  maintain  demand  and  hlKh 

tries^         economic  activity   m   their   coun- 

Expanded  world  trade  should  be  one  of  the 
alms  and  results  of  these  coordinated  ac- 
tions. Oil  deficits  cannot  be  exported  from 
one  oil  constmiing  country  to  the  others 
without  disrupting  the  pattern  of  world 
trade,  and  thus  efforts  to  reduce  world  bar- 
than  ever'"^'^^  """"^  probably  more  Important 

<.^^Vi^  '^  ^'''  ^°''  guarded  optimism  in  this 

neerieH°t  ^^'^  ''''"  ^  ^'^^^  Investments 
needed  In  new  productive  enterprises,  ani 
ingenious  ways  to  use  the  capital  of  the  oil 
producing  countries  could  result  in  solid 
boosts  for  the  economics  of  the  developed 
h?,^  /fu  •  u^  ^''  """^  ^^  'he  end  of  the  road, 
.,,^  cfn  ,.^^  beginning  of  a  new  one.  with  great 
n^s  mi'V/'  '°'  '^  '^"^■'  ^'"^  "^°^«  P^osper- 
noL.i  L"^'^  ^""^  ^'^°P^  reasonable  common 
policies.  We  must  not  sblrk  our  responsibil- 
me.  ,n  the  world  by  withdrawing  unto  our- 
selves, or  Ignoring  the  hundreds  of  millions 
whom^l^,  "  '^^  developing  countries  for 
whom  this  situation  could  become  a  major 

the  f/n'^t,! •  K°'  "^'^  '*'°^'^^  "°t  forget  that  in 
the  end  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world  de- 
St  °"  °"/  ^'^^nomlc  strength  and  our 
moral  commitment  to  what  Is  right 


10  .  . 

Although  we  occupy  a  position  of  maior 
importance  In  world  food  production,  we  are 
not  In  a  position  to  lorce  foreign  policy 
changes  In  other  countries  through  using 
food  as  a  weapon.  There  are  too  many  alter- 
native sources  of  supplies  In  the  world  for 
those    who    have    the    money.    We    should 


OIC  lOTH  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE 
AWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
«eeK  ago  in  xMinneapolis  mv  colleague, 
?nJ''°K,°  /^^soN,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was 
given  the  Legislative  Award  of  the  10th 
Annual  Convocation  of  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  (Old  for 
his  determined  efforts  in  securing  final 
enactment   of  the   Comprehensive   Em- 
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ployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973.  The 
OIC  is  a  nationwide  organization  of 
community  groups  devoted  to  providing 
comprehensive  e.nployment  services  and 
job  opportunities  for  low-income  persons 
who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
It  was  founded  10  years  ago  by  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  pro- 
grams, which  currently  exist  in  more 
than  100  American  cities,  make  it  the 
largest  minority -operated  manpower 
training  resource  in  the  country. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Senator  Nel- 
son spoke  with  great  fervor  on  the  un- 
employment problems  our  countrv'  will 
almost  surely  face  in  the  months  ahead. 
He  noted  the  special  problems  faced  by 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  worker  in 
America,  and  he  outlined  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  coping  with  some  of  the  most 
pressing  concerns.  Because  I  believe  his 
remarks  deserve  our  careful  considera- 
tion at  this  critical  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  print<>d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senator  Nelson 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers 
have  made  their  mark  In  one  hundred  poverty 
communities  throughout  the  nation.  The 
strong  and  broad  support  which  OIC  engend- 
ers In  those  communities  comes  across  clear- 
Iv  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  those  members  of 
Congress  who  represent  the  States  and  dis- 
tricts where  OICs  are  located  have  spoken 
out  enthusiastically  in  your  behalf.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  understanding  of  OIC  shared  by 
so  many  members  of  Congress,  your  mark  Is 
now  Imprinted  in  the  law  of  the  land.  With 
the  overwhelming  support  your  work  has 
generated  we  were  able  to  retain  In  the  new 
manpower  legislation  a  recognition  of  vour 
role  by  OICs  as  community-based  organiza- 
tions with  experience  In  the  manpower  field. 

In  the  five  vears  that  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Poverty,  no  hearings  have  been  more  Inspir- 
ing than  the  two  in  which  we  were  privileged 
to  hear  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  testify 
on  behalf  of  OIC. 

I  remember  well  the  first  occasion  in  1970 
when  Leon  SulUvar. — accomoan'.ed  by  OTC 
reoresentatlves  from  all  over  the  country 
who  filled  the  hearing  room — eloquently 
testified  before  members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  many  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  came  by  the  hearing  room  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  OIC.  Believe  me  Leon 
Sullivan  was  most  persuasive  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  promised  then  and  there  that  my 
best  effort  would  be  given  to  a.ssurlng  that 
manpower  reform  legislation  Included  a  sig- 
nificant role  for  your  work.  The  bUl  we  passed 
that  year  did  Include  a  special  section  pro- 
viding for  assistance  to  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers,  but  unfortunat^'ly  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970  was 
vetoed  by  the  Pre.sident.  But  we  did  not  give 
up  on  the  need  for  manpower  reform  legis- 
lation. And  you  did  not  give  up  on  vour  com- 
mitment to  make  sure  that  OIC  would 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
Nation's  manpower  efforts. 

Accordingly,  the  Job  Training  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  along  with  Senator  Javlts 
last  April  specified  that  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  were  eligible  for 
funding  by  State  and  local  prime  sponsors  of 
manpower  programs.  Once  again,  with  great 
eloquence  and  passion.  Reverend  Sullivan 
testified  last  May  before  our  Subcommittee 
that  OICs  wanted  very  much  to  participate 
in  the  reformed  manpower  system. 

By  a  vote  of  88  to  5  we  passed  that  legis- 
lation   through    the    Senate    without    any 


change.  The  legislation  then  went  to  con- 
ference. As  I  know  you  appreciate,  It  was  not 
an  easy  task  to  design  a  manpower  reform 
system  for  turning  responsibility  for  job 
training  programs  over  to  State  "and  local 
governments,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  encourage  prime  sponsors  to  utilize  exist- 
ing programs.  In  addition  to  OIC,  we  felt  an 
equally  strong  commitment  to  programs  such 
as  Mainstream,  Operation  SER,  and  Com- 
munity Action  agencies. 

The  Senate  and  Hovise  conferees  agreed 
to  principle  that  prime  sponsors  must  be 
able  to  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  pro- 
grams that  would  provide  manpower  train- 
ing In  their  areas.  But  the  Senate  conferees 
Insisted  upon,  and  were  able  to  secure  in  the 
final  legislation,  a  clear  authorization  specify- 
ing that  comprehensive  manpower  services 
may  include  "manpower  training,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  related  services  con- 
ducted by  community-based  organizations." 
The  legislation  then  clearly  defines  commu- 
nity based  organizations  as  meaning  "orga- 
nizations which  are  representative  of  com- 
munities or  significant  segments  of  the 
communities  and  which  provide  manpower 
services  (for  example.  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialisation Centers.  Jobs  for  Progress.  Main- 
stream, and  Community  Action 'Agencies)  " 

One  of  the  most  Important  provision-  In 
the  new  manpower  legislation  is  the  require- 
ment that  all  prime  sponsors  must  maintain 
policy  advisory  councils.  These  councils  must 
include  representatives  of  community -based 
organl-fttlons. 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  cnmmunlties  where 
OICs  arc  located  you  wUl  be  taking  steps  to 
secure  representation  on  the  councils  as  com- 
munity ba.sed  organizations. 

These  councils  will  be  established  In  the 
next  few  months  so  as  to  be  fully  operational 
in  time  for  the  fiscal  year  begin-ilng  next 
July  1.  Those  of  us  who  drafted  this  legisla- 
tion are  hopeful  that  the  prime  sponsors 
policy  advisory  councils  will  be  the  source  of 
significant  Input  to  the  prime  sponsor  from 
community  organizations  like  OIC.  Together 
with  community  action  agencies  and  other 
groups,  you  wUl  serve  as  the  voice  of  the  poor 
In  recomme!.dlng  policies  and  goals  as  the 
prime  sponsor  plans  its  manpower  programs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  legisla- 
tion sets  forth  the  responsibility  of  each 
prime  sponsor  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan.  That  plan  must  duly  consider  con- 
tinued funding  of  programs  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  which  have  been  previously  con- 
ducted in  the  area  I  am  confident  that" OICs 
around  the  Nation  will  see  to  It  that  the  re- 
.sources  they  have  to  offer  receive  the  full 
consideration  of  prime  sponsors  as  they  make 
their  decisions  regarding  the  funding  "of  pro- 
grams and  services. 

AN   ENERGY    CRISIS  FOR   THE  POOR 

There  has  always  been  an  energy  crisis  for 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  people  of  this 
country.  Their  "energies"  have  long  been 
consumed  in  the  difficult  and  biner  struggle 
of  simply  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  It  Is 
compounded  by  the  "crisis"  of  a  new  price 
for  food  every  time  a  person  goes  to  the 
„'rocery  store,  of  dead  end  Jobs  at  vvr.LTG  that 
don't  even  pay  the  rent,  or— for  many— of 
no  Jobs  at  all.  The  current  energy  crisis"  may 
be  calling  for  sacrifices  from  all  Americans 
today— but  It  Just  gives  most  poor  people  the 
chance  to  say  "welcome  to  the  club"  to  the 
re.'it  of  the  country. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  there  have  been  too 
few  crusaders  for  the  rights  of  the  poor  like 
the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan.  There  have  been 
too  few  who  have  matched  their  words  with 
meaningful  action  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  a  better  life  for  their  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Some  economists  talk  of  "tax  cuts"  to  ease 
the  problem  of  the  poor,  but  most  poor  people 
don't  even  make  enough  to  pay  income  taxes 
in  the  first  place.  For  them  the  taxes  that 


need  cutting  are  the  cruel  "taxes"  of  Infla- 
tion and  the  "taxes"  of  unemployment. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  food  and 
housing  payments  constitute  a  40  percent 
larger  chunk  of  the  budget  of  the  low  Income 
family  than  of  anyone  else.  Yet  the  Admin- 
istration has  In  some  areas  even  adopted  a 
conscious  policy  of  rationing  available  goods 
by  raising  the  prices,  with  inevitable  effects 
on  poor  families  that  can  only  be  called 
disastrous. 

Home  heating  oil,  for  example,  was  found 
one  jear  ago  to  take  8.8  percent  of  the 
household  budget  of  the  poorest  25  percent 
of  the  population,  as  contrasted  with  Just  2.2 
percent  uf  the  budget  of  the  richest  quarter. 
Yet  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors suggests  we  could  make  more  fuel 
avaUable  to  Industry  Just  by  letting  high 
prices  reduce  the  demand  of  home  heating 
users  for  fuel.  The  Council  said,  and  I  quote: 
"One  should  note  that  the  effect  of  a  price 
rise  can  be  as  great  as  the  effect  of  a  short- 
age In  diverting  expenditures  from  oil-relat- 
ed products,"  and  it  also  said  that  'even  If 
the  cut  In  energy  use  is  'reiatlvely  little'  com- 
pared to  a  price  Increase,  the  price  increases 
that  have  occurred  or  are  in  prospect  are 
sufficiently  large  to  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  total  use  of  energy  and  Its  distribu- 
tion." 

Now,  while  rationing  by  higher  prices  may 
be  valid  enough  from  an  economist's  point 
of  view,  that  economist  Is  probably  heating 
hts  home  with  electricity  or  wood— because 
his  analysis  fails  to  take  into  account  tl.at 
there  Is  a  level  beyond  which  a  family  cannot 
cut  down  on  Its  use  of  heating  oil.  and  that 
in  most  homes  and  apartments  there  Is  no 
Inexpensive  way  to  switch  from  one  fuel  to 
another.  There  Is  no  choice  available  to  a 
family  but  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  the 
product — or  freeze  to  death!  And  that  policy 
of  higher  prices  Is  an  example  of  regressive 
economic  policy  at  Its  very  worst — since  it 
hits  the  poor  family  more  than  four  times 
harder  than  It  hits  the  rich. 

The  already  Inadequate  incomes  of  the 
poor  will  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  point 
unless  the  Government  adopts  and  sticks 
with  tough,  no-nonsense  policies  to  restrain 
price  Increases— which  should  include  an 
Immediate  rollback  In  the  prices  of  such 
crucial  Items  as  home  heating  oil,  propane 
and  domestically  produred  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel. 

In  addition,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
bring  down  the  unconscionable  cost  of  for- 
eign petroleum.  And  we  must  also  en.sure  that 
equity  be  done  In  the  prices  of  food  and 
housing,  the  other  two  most  Important  parts 
of  the  poor  person's  household  budget.  If 
this  requires  additional  price  controls,  then 
we  should  be  prepared  to  Institute  them— 
but  we  must  ensure  that  they  are  better  en- 
forced than  the  confusing  and  Inequitable 
controls  of  Phases  I  through  IV. 

Bu*.  despite  the  ravages  of  inflation  on  the 
meager  budgets  of  the  poor,  I  believe  unem- 
ployment and  tmderemployment  give  rise  to 
even  greater  despair  among  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. National  unemployment  figures  for 
January  show  that  unemployment  among 
minorities  stands  at  9  4  percent — or  nearly 
double  the  5.2  percent  rate  of  the  oountry  as 
a  whole. 

Yet  those  official  figures  of  "he  Deoartment 
of  Labor  do  not  even  hint  at  che  actual  em- 
ployment crisis  afflicting  our  Nation's  urban 
poor.  They  in  no  way  reflect  the  number  of 
people  who  are  underemployed  or  "subem- 
ployed" — that  Is.  who  are  so  dlscnuraped  they 
have  simply  given  up  on  findlne  a  Job:  who 
are  locked  Involuntarily  Into  a  part  time 
Job:  or  who  are  employed  full  time  In  dead 
end   lobs  at   wages   below   the   poverty  level. 

Even  during  the  prosperous  sixties,  when 
most  economists  were  telling  us  we  were 
living  through  an  era  of  so-called  "full  em- 
ployment' the  Labor  Department's  first  Ur- 
ban Employment  Survey  showed  a  startling 
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33  5  percent  rate  of  "subemploymenf '  In  our 
nation's  Inner  cities.  When  those  figures  were 
updated  by  a  special  taskforce  In  1972.  the 
fil^urto  showed  that  over  30  percent  of  the 
inner  city  workforce  still  either  had  ::o  Jobs 
at  all.  or  failed  to  earn  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment's barest  subsistence  level  of  $4,000 
per  year  fcr  a  family  of  four. 

The  Administration's  response  to  those 
alarming  subemployment  figures  was  to  dis- 
band  the   taskforce   that  developed   them. 

IHE  ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  problems  generated  by  widespread  un- 
employment and  subemployment  will  not  be 
solved  by  any  group  in  our  society  working 
alane.  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  has  ably  dem- 
onstrated that  the  poor  can  work  hand  In 
hand  with  private  industry  to  provide  train- 
ing and  meaningful  Jol?s  at  decent  pay. 
'  Br.t  a  huge  burden  still  fails  noon  our 
federal.  State  and  loc.il  governments  to  en- 
sure full  employment  in  times  of  crisis.  And 
by  and  large  government  has  not  risen  to  the 
task.  Unemployment  Is  a  rampaging  herd  of 
elephants,  but  the  government  thus  far  has 
been  trying  to  beat  It  back  with  flyswatters. 
There  are  many  ways  government  can 
effect  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
country,  and  I  believe  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach should  Include  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

(1 1  We  can  and  must  respond  to  the  im- 
mediate problem  with  a  nev.'  commitment  to 
p\ibllc  service  emploj-ment.  The  Administra- 
tion'? budget  request  of  40,000  Jnbs  for  the 
rentilnder  cf  this  nsca!  year  and  50,000  Jobs 
for  next  year  under  the  new  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  must  be  con- 
sidered a  start.  But  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  th-.t  m':ch  more  will  be  needed  before 
this  unemployment  cri.'Jls  i-;  over  Nationwide 
unemplojTnent  Jumped  f.om  4  8  percent 
5.2  percent  In  January,  for  the  biggest  one 
month  leap  since  1069.  More  than  5  mUUon 
people  are  now  officially  unemployed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
600.000  of  those  have  lost  their  jobs  since 
October.  We  should  fund  a  minimum  of 
400.000  badly  needed  jobs  at  the  State  and 
local  level  over  the  next  two  years. 

Since  1971,  public  service  em'ployment  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  an  effective,  if  under- 
utilized, tool  In  the  struggle  against  Mgh 
unemployment.  It  funds  State  and  local 
gcvernments  to  provide  Jobs  at  decent  pay 
in  such  badly  needed  services  as  education, 
health,  conservation  and  public  safety.  It 
provides  valuable  training  to  unemployed 
persons,  generates  additional  jobs  In  the 
prlva'e  sector  and  virtually  pays  for  itself 
with  money  the  government  does  not  have  to 
spend  on  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments. 

(2)  In  addition,  to  directly  combat  rl.=.ing 
unemployment  we  mu.st  improve  our  State 
and  national  unemployment  compen<;ation 
law?.  We  must  raise  the  level  and  extend 
the  duration  of  benefits  for  those  eligible  for 
compensation,  and  we  must  al.^  extend  the 
coverage  afforded  by  these  laws  to  groups 
who  have  not  been  covered  In  the  past. 

1 3)  We  must  alter  the  civil  service  laws 
or  policies  in  many  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdictions.  Ctovernment.s  now  employ 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  country's  workforce', 
and  they  must  now  work  to  correct  the  un- 
fair discrimination  they  tradltio-ially  prac- 
tice against  the  poor  and  the  undereducated 
and  underemployed. 

(4»  Finally,  we  must  re-evaluate  all  our 
governmental  procurement  policies,  to  en- 
courage greater  economic  development  and 
channel  money  and  Jobs  Into  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  Politlcla!  s  are  going  to  have 
to  give  up  a  bit  from  their  own  pork  barrel 
if  poor  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  feed 
their  families  anything  but  beans. 

The  problems  of  our  nation's  poor  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  just  by  solving  this  par- 
ticular enertjy  crisis.  OIC  has  shown  us  that 
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employment,  not  welfRre,  is  the  only  way  we 
are  golr.g  to  breathe  ^ew  economic  life  into 
our  dying  inner  citHs.  Some  welfare  pay- 
ments will  always  hi  necessary,  of  course. 
But  while  massive  welfare  has  been  .shown 
to  divide  us.  economic  development  and  full 
employment  in  dignified  jobs  at  decent  wages 
can  unite  us.  We  must  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  the  assurance  that  all  v.orliers  are 
trained  and  employe^,  and  that  their  Jobs 
are  satisfying  and  t^eir  wages  are  safe- 
guarded against  the  ravages  of  Inflation.  Only 
then  will  we  solve  tha  more  Important  "en- 
ergy crisis"  that  has  Been  wasting  our  most 
precious  so/.rce  of  edergy-  the  minds  and 
■od.es  and  souls  of  liore  than  twenty  five 
million  Americans. 
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CHIEF    JLTDGE  ,  RAY    PETTINE 

r,Ir.  PELL.  Mr.  ^'resident,  I  should 
Use  to  at  this  time  hring  to  the  atten- 
tion 01'  my  colleagues  ?n  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal  on 
February  19,  1974,  cDnceminc:  the  chief 
.ludge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Prov- 
idence. Ray  Pettinc. 

The  title  of  this  article,  "Legal  Schol- 
ars Laud  Rhode  Island  Judge,"  is  en- 
tirely self-explanatory.  Nothing  I  could 
.-.'^y  could  add  to  thte  title.  Accordingly. 
I  should  like  to  a.sk  iuitanimous  consent 
to  prim  in  the  RKCf.iRD  this  article  by 
Bruce  D.3Silva  legarping  Judge  Pettine. 
a  judge  \\ho  i.s  consiUfered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  leuai  minds  in  our  Federal 
judiciary— undoubtedly  one  of  the  mo.^^f 
influential  judges  in  the  United  States 
who  ha.s  not  he.^itated  to  make  prece- 
dent setting  decisions  in  his  many  years 
or.  the  bench. 

I  kno'.v  Judge  Pettine  personally  and 
have  great  lespec.  for  his  integrity  and 
legal  ability,  in  thej  words  of  Marvin 
Karpatkin,  a  natiomal  counsel  for  th*^ 
ACLU: 

Judge  Pettine  looks  at  a  case,  looks  at 
the  Constitution,  and  makes  a  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
nas  ordered  to  be  pririted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Legal  Scholars  Laud  Rhode  Island  Judge 
(By  Bruce  peSUva) 
"/  know  a  lot  o]  my  decisions  are  contro- 
versial, but  that  cannot  deter  me  from  doing 
in  good  conscience  that  tohich  is  mandated  by 
the  ConstUutionr— Chief  Judge  Raymond.  J 
Pettine  of  U.S.  District  Court  in  Providence. 

A  series  of  precedent-setting  decisions  in 
the  last  five  years  has  made  Judge  Pettine  one 
of  the  most  Influential  federal  Judges  in  the 
country.  [ 

His  1970  decision  ll^iltlng  the  power  of 
Adult  Correctional  Institutions  officials  to 
read  prisoners'  mall  (Ptalmiglano  vs.  Travi- 
sono)  has  been  used  ae  a  precedent  by  60 
other  courts. 

His  1969  ruling  that  the  Peace  Corps  vio- 
late:! the  First  Amendment  bv  firing  an  em- 
ploye who  was  critical  of  U.S.  Vietnam  policy 
(Mvirray  vs.  Vaughn)  Has  been  cited  In  30 
other  court  decisions. 

Ten  courts  have  alreaily  cited  his  1973  de- 
cision that  prison  authorities  cannot  trans- 
fer inmates  to  out-of-state  facilities  without 
giving  them  due  process  hearings  (Gomes  vs 
Travlsono). 

According  to  three  constitutional  law  ex- 
perts lnter\-lewed.  at  least  a  dozen  of  the 
judge's  other  decisions  are  of  national  Im- 
portance. 

"It's  no  accident  he's  had  Important  cases," 
said  Prof.  Alan  Dershowltz  of  Harv-ar'd 
University  Law  School.  "You  don't  get  Inter- 
esting   cases.    You    make    interesting    cases. 


What  for  many  judges  would  be  routine 
cases,  he  makes  important  because  he  sees 
his  function  as  raisUig  issues  rather  than 
burying  them," 

"Most  Judges  look  at  a  case,  look  at  the 
precedents  and  make  a  decision,"  said  Mar- 
vin  Karpatkin,  a   national   counsel   fur  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  "Judge  Pet- 
ic  looks  at  a  case,  looks  at  the  constitution 
d  makes  a  decision." 

"Ke  is  a  gre.^t  judge."  said  Prof.  Herman 
Schwartz,  a  prison  law  expert  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  "Although  he  is  constantly 
breaking  new  ground,  his  decisions  are  al- 
most never  reversed  by  the  higher  courts. " 

The  three  agreed  Judge  Pettine's  greatest 
impact  ha-,  been  in  the  area  of  prison  law. 
They  pointed  to  four  major  cases  in  addition 
to  the  two  mentioned  above. 

In  Morris  vs.  Travl.sono  in  1970.  the  Judge 
established  a  code  for  the  ACI  that  spelled 
out  living  conditions  and  pivileges  that  must 
be  provided  prisoners.  It  also  provided  that 
prisoners  must  be  allowed  to  present  a  de- 
fense before  the  prison  disciplinary  board, 
which  must  base  its  decisions  on  •'substantial' 
evidence." 

In  Inmates  of  the  Bojs  Training  School  -s 
Aff.eck  in  1972,  he  ruled  that  juvenile  prison- 
ers have  a  constitutional  right  to  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  He  also  ruled  that  isolation 
in  a  cold,  dark  cell  violates  a  juvenile's  con- 
stitutional guarantee  a|ainst  cruel  and  un- 
usual   punishment. 

In  the  National  Prison  Reform  Association 
vs.  Sharkey  in  1972,  the  judge  ruled  prison 
authorities  violated  ths  first  amendment 
rights  of  prisoners  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
association  to  meet  insldo  the  prison. 

And  In  Gomes  vs.  Howard  in  1972.  ho  ruled 
prison  officials  cculd  not  denv  a  prisoner  in 
the  awaiting  trial  section  the  right  to  vote. 
That  decision.  Professor  Schwartz  said,  pre- 
ceded a  similar  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  about  two  months  ago. 

"These  are  all  very  important  cases— very 
widely  cited,"  Professor  Schwartz  said.  "He 
is  one  of  the  most  courageous  pioneers  in  the 
whole  business  of  making  prisons  answerable 
to  the  law.  There  aren't  many  judges  in  the 
country  who  really  take  the  Constitution 
seriously  when  it  comes  to  prisoners." 

The  three  experts  emphasized,  ))owever, 
that  Judge  Pettine's  precedent-setting  de- 
cisions have  not  been  limited  to  the  area  of 
prison  law. 

He  was  the  first  judge  to  rule  that  a  serv- 
iceman accu-ed  of  vlol.ttlnp  marijuana  laws 
while  off  base  has  the  right  to  be  tried  in  a 
civilian  court.  Mr.  Karpatkin  said.  The  mUi- 
tary  claimed  drug  offenses  a.^fe-t  morale  and 
discipline  and  should  be  tried  In  military 
court. 

Mr.  Karpatkin  said  that  1969  case  (Movlan 
vs.  Laird)  has  been  cited  widely  bv  district 
and  appellate  judges,  and  added  that  a  sim- 
ilar case  Is  finally  being  considered  bv  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  Jenness  vs.  Forbes,  decided  before  the 
1972  election,  Judge  Pettine  ordered  the  com- 
mander of  the  NewTX)rt  Naval  Base  to  permit 
Linda  Jenness,  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  to  campaign  on  the 
base. 

By  denying  her  the  right  to  campaign  after 
allowing  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  to  land 
at  the  base  and  make  a  pohtical  speech,  the 
commander  was  violating  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  constitution,  the  Judge 
ruled.  ° 

"That's  virtually  unprecedented,"  Profes- 
sor Dershowltz  said.  "Many  slmUar  cases  were 
decided  the  other  way.  It's  a  very  Important 
and  gutsy  decision." 

In  Davis  vs.  Robinson  In  1972,  Judge  Pet- 
tine ruled  that  the  state  had  violated  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  failing  to 
establish  the  lunch  program  In  the  neediest 
schools  of  some  participating  school  districts. 

Professor  Dershowltz  caaied  Judge  Pettine's 
ruling  "an  extremely  important,  Innovative 
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decision."   Mr.   Karpatkin   called    it    "a   very 
humane  and  understanding  decision." 

A  New  York  Judge  used  the  decision  as  the 
basis  for  his  ruling  in  a  similar  case. 

In  Unemployed  Workers  Union  vs.  Hackett, 
Judge  Pettine  rule.-1  in  1971  that  the  state 
Department  of  Employment  Security  violated 
the  First  Amendment  by  prohibiting  the 
union  from  distributing  leaflets  and  talking 
to  unemployed  persons  inside  the  DES  offices. 
Mr.  Karpatkin  called  the  case  "another 
area  in  which  the  judge  was  ahead  of  his 
lime  and  other  judges  have  followed."  The 
case  says  there  is  a  right  to  free  speech  In  a 
public  place,  whether  it  is  In  the  street  or 
under  a  roof,  he  said. 

When  the  US.  Supreme  Court  expanded 
the  meaning  of  conscientious  objection  so 
that  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  God  can 
claim  that  status.  Judge  Pettine  was  one  of 
the  first  judges  to  apply  that  decision  retro- 
actively to  take  per.sons  convicted  under  the 
old  definition  out  of  jail,  Mr.  Karpatkin  said. 
Anthony  D.  Ramos,  formerly  of  East  Provi- 
dence, whc«n  Judge  Pettine  liad  sent  to  jail 
15  months  earlier  for  falling  to  report  for 
induction,  was  one  of  those  the  judge  freed 
in  1970. 

I  sensed  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  his 
part  that  someone  he  felt  obliged  to  send  to 
jail  he  could  now  let  out."  Mr.  Karpatkin 
said.  "I  wish  all  Judges  showed  that  kind  of 
humility  and  compa.sslon." 

"He  is  .-^imply  a  superb  judge,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Der.showltz. 
Not  everyone  agrees. 

Judge  Pettine's  critics,  while  conceding  the 
Importance  of  his  decisions,  say  many  of 
them  wrongly  infringe  on  the  power  of  the 
legislative  and  execvMve  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Fred  T.  Wilkinson,  director  of  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Corrections,  criticized  one  of 
the  prison  cases  (Morris  vs.  Travlsono)  at  the 
1971  National  Governors'  Conference  in  San 
Juan. 

"The  feCeral  court  has  taken  over  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,"  he  declared. 

Sen.  Erich  A.  O'D.  Taylor,  D-Kewport, 
charged  the  Judge's  decisions  concerning  the 
ACI  have  "put  handcuifs  around  all  our 
efforts  to  run  that  place  pronerlv."  And  An- 
thony P.  Travlsono,  director  of  corrections, 
has  threatened  several  times  to  disregard  the 
decisions. 

John  J.  Affeck,  state  director  of  social  and 
rehabilitative  services,  said  the  Judge's  recent 
decision  ordering  the  dismantling  of  part  of 
the  flat-gr.int  welfare  system  "Uurudes  very 
strongly"  on  the  state  administrative  de- 
cision-making process. 

The  judge  has  als.o  taken  some  heal  for 
striking  down  two  state  anti-abortion  deci- 
sions. 

"A  Judge  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  his 
opinions,"  said  Judpe  Pettine.  "He  speaks 
through  his  decisions." 

The  6C-year-old  Judge,  who  looks  more 
like  a  trim  45,  said  his  Important  decisions 
are  due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  voung 
Rhode  Islands  Lecal  Services  lawyers  who 
represented  the  plaintiffs  in  manv  of  the 
cases.  "The  quality  of  the  arguments  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  quality  of  decision  writ- 
ing," he  said. 

But  he  swelled  with  pride  when  he  men- 
tioned that  his  son-in-law  studied  one  of  his 
cases  at  Cornell  University  Law  School. 

Judge  Pettine  leaned  back  in  the  chair  in 
nis  paneled  office  on  the  .second  flnor  of  the 
federal  building  in  Providence  and  lit  up  a 
cigarette.  Smoke  was  still  rising  from  his 
half-filled  meershaum  pipe  on  the  desk  top. 
"I  always  hoped  and  dreamed  that  some- 
day I  would  be  a  Judge,"  he  said.  "Incredibly 
It  happened  to  me  when  I  was  52  vears  of  age 
To  me  it  is  the  most  privileged  of  positions,  I 
reel  a  tremendous  sense  of  responsibility. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SECTION  23 

Mr.  ABOUKEZK,  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  brief  \rr-.s  published  by  the  Rural 
Housing  Alliance  entitled,  "The  Ge- 
ography of  L-ased  Public  Housing  Under 
Section  23 :  More  Discrimination  Against 
Rural  and  Small  Town  People," 

The  .study  reveals  that  section  23  Is 
pretty  much  an  urban  program.  That 
finding  is  significant  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's apparent  indent  to  eliminate 
public  housing  as  Congress  has  approved 
it  and  improved  it  over  the  years. 

If  the  President  has  his  way,  and  if 
HUD  continues  to  operate  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  that  31  percent  of  the  people  who 
li'.e  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  can  look 
for  a  long  postponement  of  a  decent 
home,  if  they  are  poor. 

This  Congress  should  not  allow  such 
a  situation  to  continue.  A  family  should 
not  ha\e  to  move  to  the  city  to  get  de- 
cent shelter,  clean  water  and  adequate 
sewage  facilities  becau.se  Federal  pro- 
grams will  not  function  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance 
study  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Geography   of  Leased   Public  Hot'sing 
Under  Section  23:    More  Discrimination 
Against  Rural   and  Small  Town   People 
I  By  George  W.  Rucker.  Rural  Housing 
Alliance,  February  1974) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

From  its  inception  in  1965  until  mid-1973, 
the  Section  23  program  provided  for  the 
leasing  of  a  total  of  162,000  units.  The  pro- 
gram has  accounted  for  30'-  of  all  public 
housing  units  put  under  Annual  Contribu- 
tio:is  Contract  in  the  last  five  years. 

Geographic  distribution  of  the  program 
has  been  uneven.  California  has  accotmted 
for  24^r  of  all  units  leased  under  Section  23. 

Though  Section  23  was  originally  conceived 
of  as  a  way  to  utilize  existlne  housing  for 
public  housing,  nearly  half  of  the  units  un- 
der the  program  nave  been  specifically  con- 
structed for  it.  This  new  construction  aspect 
has  been  most  characteristic  of  the  South. 

The  total  number  of  Section  23  units 
going  into  nonmetropolitan  areas  has  been 
29,300 — only  18'.  of  aU  Section  23  units.  This 
means  that  the  program  has  been  only  half 
as  effective  as  other  public  housing  ap- 
proaches In  reaching  rural  areas  and  small 
towns, 

background  notes 

TliC  U.S.  Public  Housing  program  started 
in  1937  and  has  run  on  oi^e  cylinder  for 
nearly  40  years.  In  that  period  of  time  it 
has  managed  to  get  little  better  than  1 
million  units  under  management,  contrasted 
to  the  total  cf  63  million  dwelling  units  In 
the  U.S.  It  was  not  lack  of  need  for  low- 
income  housing  but  the  grim  opposition  of 
the  vested  interests — Ideological,  realtor  and 
slum  landlord— which  kept^  the  program  at 
such  low  levels. 

In  ISfiS  one  of  the  many  new  approaches 
to  try  to  solve  the  housinc  problems  of  the 
poor  was  a  program  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  to  finance  leasing  by  Local  Housing 
.Authorities  of  privately  owned  housing,  new 
and  old.  In  clusters  or  individual  units.  The 
mix  of  ideas  was  to  enable  the  asencies  to 
cut  costs  by  using  existing  stock,  mix  public 
hotu;lns  among  private  units  to  get  away 
from  the  "project"  image,  facilitate  mixing 


of  racial  groups,  and  rive  private  enterprise 
a  cut  m  the  program  along  with  tax  pay- 
ments to  local  governments.  In  the  ei::ht 
years  between  its  birth  and  m.id-1973.  this 
program  had  made  162,000  housing  units 
available  to  public  housing  authorities,  30 
percent  of  the  total  achieved  in  the  last 
fi\e  years. 

In  the  new  Nixon  budget  for  FT  1975  It 
is  proposed  to  virtually  eliminate  the  old 
public  housing  program  and  go  all  out  on  the 
leasing  program.  Under  the  proposals  in  the 
budset.  over  400.000  units  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  next  18  months.  Public  manage- 
ment through  houElne  authorities  would 
also  be  all  but  eliminated  and  Income  levels 
served  under  the  program  substantially 
raised. 

People  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  and  above  the 
other  conflicts  over  the  program.  They  are 
being  had,  again,  by  this  shift  because  the 
program  does  not  seem  to  work  as  well  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  as  other  public 
housing  approaches. 

the    ceocraphy    of   leased    punLic    housing 

under    section     23 

Preliminary  statistics  Just  made  avail.able 
by  HUD  indicate  that  as  of  mid-1973  there 
were  162.000  leased  public  houslne  units  un- 
der Annual  Contributions  Contract.  The  pro- 
gram began  in  the  mid-1960's  and  84'^:  of 
those  units  have  been  put  under  ACC  since 
1967.  During  that  5'^ -year  period,  the  leas- 
ing program  has  accounted  for  about  30':  of 
all  additions  to  the  public  housing  supply. 

Distrbutlon  of  the  leasing  progi-am  has 
been  extremely  uneven.  Five  s'.ates  account 
for  45'-  of  these  162,000  units,  and  one 
state — California — accounts  for  24'~  of  the 
total!  (California,  where  the  leasing  approach 
escapes  the  local  referendum  required  for 
ether  public  housing  programs,  has  been  the 
leading  user  of  Section  23  both  for  new  con- 
struction and  for  eslstUig  units;  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are  the  o'her 
biggest  users  ox  the  proaram  for  cristmg 
housing:  Florida,  Mississippi.  Lcuisiana,  and 
Ohio  are  the  other  biggest  usts  of  the  nrc- 
gram  for  new  construction.  Together,  those 
eight  states  account  for  well  over  half  the 
total  program.) 

Just  over  46  r  of  the  Section  23  units  had 
been  especially  constructed  for  the  program. 
This  aspect  has  been  particularly  favored 
In  the  South.  iThat  region  accounted  for 
45  0  of  all  the  leased  neic  construction  units, 
but  less  than  10",  of  the  lepsed  existing 
units.)  Conversely,  application  of  Section  23 
to  already  existing  housing,  either  with  or 
without  rehabilliatlon,  has  been  most  favored 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Northeast. 
(Tiiese  latter  f.vo  areas  together  account 
for  two-thirds  of  the  existing  units  under 
lease,  but  only  one-third  of  newly  con- 
structed Section  23  units.  Califonna  alone 
accounts  for  30'^  of  the  existing  units  put 
under  lease,  and  together  with  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  accounts  for  45 '7  of  the 
total. ) 

Nonmetropolitan  usage 
Of  the  162,000  unit  total,  29,300 — or  18<^.— 
of  the  leased  units  are  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  Again,  the  distribution  pattern  Is  un- 
even. Section  23  is  most  heavily  used  for  non- 
metro  areas  in  the  South.  'The  five  states 
with  the  most  nonmetro  section  23  units 
were  Mississippi.  California.  North  Carolina. 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  Together, 
they  accounted  for  38 o  of  the  nonmetro 
total.  (In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  Section  23 
units  were  in  nonmetro  areas,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  more  than  40'"   ) 

But  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  use 
of  the  Section  23  program  In  nonmetropoli- 
tan areas  rests  overwhelmingly  on  new  con- 
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structlon.  Some  77"".  of  the  Section  23  units 
In  such  areas  came  under  that  category. 
NonmetTO  use  of  section  23  compared  with 
nonmetro  use  of  other  public  housing  pro- 
grams 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Sec.  23  program  has 
not  served  nonmetropoUtan  areas  as  well  as 
other  public  housing  programs.  About  24% 
of  all  public  housing  units  are  In  nonmetro- 
poUtan areas,  but  only  18'■^  of  Sec.  23  units 
are  In  such  areas  The  disparity  Is  even  more 
striking  when  one  remembers  that  the  leas- 
ing program  is  a  recent  development  on  the 
public  housing  scene.  During  the  years  In 
which  Sec.  23  has  been  a  major  vehicle,  more 
like  30'r-35^'r  of  the  units  added  to  the  pub- 
lic housing  supply  have  been  In  nonmetro- 
poUtan areas.  If  Sec.  23  has  accounted  for 
30 ''r  of  all  additions  to  the  supply,  with  18% 
of  those  going  into  nonmetro  arf-as,  then 
35%^0%  of  the  units  under  programs  other 


than  Sec.  23  have  evidently  been  going  into 
nonmetro  areas.  In  short,  other  public  hous- 
ing programs  have  betn  twice  as  effective  as 
Sec.  23  in  reaching  nonmetro  areas. 

We  don't  have  the  data  necessary  for  a 
direct  comparison,  state-by-state,  covering 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  However,  we 
do  have  regional  data  on  the  metro-iion- 
metro  distribution  of  all  public  housing 
units  brought  luider  contract  during  the 
three  years  1970,  1971  and  1972.  Based  on 
those  data,  we  have  estimated  the  distribu- 
tion pattern  for  the  longer  period  1968 
through  1972  and  for  the  component  divi- 
sions of  the  regions  as  well. 

Unless  these  estimates  are  extremely  wide 
of  the  mark  (and  w©  have  allowed  a  range 
of  5';-  In  each  case),  they  Indicate  that  in 
every  one  of  the  nine  Census  Divisions  of 
the  country,  the  Sec,  23  program  was  less 
successful  In  reaching  nonmetropoUtan  areas 
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CflNTRACT  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973, 
:,  DIVISION  AND  REGION 


States,  dnisicns  and  regions 


■  State  tias  no  metropolitan  area 
'  Injuries  District  of  Columbia 


All 


New  (  )n- 
strud  on 


than  the  other  public  housing  programs 
used  during  the  same  period. 

In  fact,  looking  only  at  neic  construction 
for  leading— that  part  of  the  program  receiv- 
ing the  most  usage  in  nonmetro  areas— it 
woiUd  still  appear  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  the  other  pubic  housing  programs 
are  more  successful  In  reaching  nonmetro 
areas.  Only  the  Northeast  Region  and  the 
West  North  Central  Division  would  seem  to 
be  exceptions  to  that  generalization. 

In  short,  the  geography  of  the  Sec.  23  pro- 
gram  (at  least  as  operated  in  the  past)  cer- 
tainly supports  the  arguments  of  those  who 
contend  that  nonmetropoUtan  areas  have 
little  existing  housing  stock  suitable  for  as- 
sisted housing— particularly  in  the  Southern 
states.  It  also  gives  little  reason  for  optimism 
to  those  who  might  think  that  an  expanded 
Sec.  23  program  means  an  expanded  non- 
metro public  housing  program. 


BY  PROGRAM  CATEGORY,  IN  ALL  AREAS  AND  W  NONMETRO- 


Number  of  sec.  23  units  under  ACC,  June  30.  1973 


teas;  Program  categories- 


Nonmetropolitan  areas;  prograiti  categories- 


Existing 
units 


All  units 


New  con- 
struction 


Existing 
units 


All  units 


Percent  of 

sec.  23  in 

nonmetiopoli- 

tan  areas 


Total,  United  States. 

Maine 

New  Hampsfiire 

Vermont 

Massictiusetts ..'[ 

Rhode  Island ] 

Connecticut 

New  England 

New  York "[ 

New  Jersey [ 

Pennsylvania "" 

Mid  Atlaniic    _..[ 

Ncrlheist " 

Delaware 

Maryland ^^ 

Virginia,    .'.....'.. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia        '_ 

Floncia ..'.... 

South  Atlantic* I'.l'. 

Kentucky '.'.'.'... 

Tennessee I, 

Alabama    

Mississippi 

East  South-Central. ..""'"l 

Arkansas. __ ['_ 

Louisina 

Oklahoma   

Texas.     

West  South-central 
South  1.. 

Ohio [[[ 

Indiana ""' 

Illinois ...'.'.'.. 

Michuan   

Wisconsin 

East  North-centf»l."'Il"" 

Minnesota 

Iowa    .     _ '.'.'.'..'.. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota '.'.'.'.'." 

South  Dakota. "" 

Nebraska '] 

Kansas 

West  Nofth-centrailiy.'."" 

North-central 

Montana 

Idaho '.'."'.'.'.'. 

Wyoming II'!!! 

Colorado !!] 

New  Mexico 

Arizona    .   

Utah Illllllir 

Nevada III!!! 

Mountain     '_ 

Washington III!!!!!!!! 

Oregon     ^ [ 

California I HI 

Alaska mil 

Hawaii 

Pacfic  . 

West II 


22,  685 


29, 302 


2  12 
10 
7 
4$5 
1,0|3 
*2 
10 
,7  19 
3i7 
1,2  0 
12,4  9 


14. 01  6 
16.  7(  5 


48 
380 

135 

850 

71 

75 

700 

2.259 

3.644 

3,631 

26. 330 

700 
34.305 
36,564 


250  ... 

500 

512 
1,305 
1,104 

537 

790  .... 

120 

43 
455 

42 
234  .... 

380 
60 
50 
44 

500 
103 
505 
86 
234 

UOO.O 

20.1 

38.7 

7.8 

43.6 

4,998 
4.001  .... 

894 

534 

1,428 

28.6 

4.841 
38.  769 

■  700'!!!; 

584 
1,086 

1,016 
985 

1,600 
2.071 

33.1 
5.3 

48.311 
53.  309 


1.670 
2.564 


2.001 
2,535 


3.671 
5,  C99 


7.6 
9.6 


Source:  Preliminary  tabulation  of  Feb.  15.  1974  made  available  by  Statistical  Operations  Bianch, 
Uivision  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urian  Deielopmert. 
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Percentage  of  all  public  housing  units 

going  to  nonmetro  areas  Percentage  of  sec.  23  units  going  to  noometro 

areas,  1965-73 


Census  divisions  and  regions 


Cumulallve 
total,  1937-71 


Estimated  for 

recent  years 

'1968-73 


New 

construction 


Existing 
units 


Total 
(both) 


U.S.  total 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

Northeast  region... 

South  Atlantic 

East  Sojth-central-. 
A'estSoutn-central- 
Souin  Region. 


East  Norlh-central-.. 
West  North-central.. 
North-central  region. 

Mountain... -.. 

Pacific 

West  region 


22.4 

9.8 

7.2 

7.9 

29.9 

46.8 

36.7 

36.1 

14.9 

36.0 

20.4 

40.5 

ll.O 

17.1 


I  30-35  1381 

16-21 
8-13 
'11-16  1161 

36-41 

62-67 

42-47 
'  45-50  |52| 

21-26 

60-€5 
1  35^0  [121 

66-71 

18-23 
'26-31  [321 


30.1 
..  19.7 
~-l6.6 
18.3 
35.1 
55.0 
36.3 
42.1 
14.3 
73.0 
29.1 
32.6 
11.9 
15.3 


7.6 


12. 

2. 

7. 
13. 
17. 
26. 
18. 

1. 

8.1 

4.6 
23.6 

5.8 

6.9 


18.1 
15.0 

6.7 
10.9 
31.0 
54  1 
33.3 
38.1 

7.9 
25.2 
14,7 
28.6 

7.6 

9.6 


1  Bracketed  figures  are  actual  percentages  for  the  3-yr  period,  1970-72,  from  data  made  available  Sources:  Data  in  1st  col.  are  from  Public  Housing:  Where  It  Is  and  Isn't  (Rural  Housing  Alliance 
by  Statistical  Operations  Branch,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  of  Housing  and  and  Housing  Assistance  Council,  1972);  data  in  2d  col  are  estimated  (largelv  on  basis  of  indications 
Urban  Development.  from  the  regional  data  for  1970-72);  and  data  In  final  3  cols,  are  froiS  precedingtable 


SOUTH    DAKOTANS    WANT   FTC    TO 
LVVESTIGATE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  1974,  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment regarding  beef  prices  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. In  that  statement  I  made  a  major 
recommendation  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  begin  an  immediate  exam- 
ination of  price  spreads  in  the  livestock- 
meat  industry. 

On  February-  12,  1974,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  imder- 
take  an  investigation  of  the  present  mar- 
keting and  pricing  structure  in  the  live- 
stock industry  with  a  view  toward  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
profits  among  producers,  processors, 
and  retailers. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  has  adopted  this 
resolution  with  which  I  so  fully  agree.  I 
am  equally  pleased  to  note  that  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports,  the  FTC  is 
intending  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  food  industry'  one  of  their  major 
efforts. 

However.  I  also  note  that  I  am  still 
receiving  anguished  calls  from  South 
Dakota  livestock  producers  who  are  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  animals  at  a  loss  while 
retail  grocery  store  prices  are  not  show- 
ing any  significant  decline.  It  is  clear 
that  there  are  profits — somewhere.  We 
do  not  know  who  is  getting  them  or  why 
cattle  feeders  are  going  broke  at  the  same 
time  that  consumers  are  paying  near 
record  prices  for  beef. 

Tliese  questions  must  be  answered.  It 
is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that  the  FTC 
carries  through  on  its  intentions  of  in- 
vestigating the  food  industry  and  that 
the  FTC  has  enough  resources  to  do  the 
job  right.  This  effort  has  my  fullest  sup- 
port and  I  will  be  watching  the  efforts 
of  the  FTC  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  January  31 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
514  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

felATEMENT    OF    SENATOR    JAMES    .\EOUREZK 

OF  South  Dakota 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Subcommittee  for  holding  hearings  on  the 
current  state  of  the  beef  Industry.  It  is  very 
ironic  that  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  situa- 
tlo::  in  which  consumers  are  payltig  higher 
than  ever  prices  for  beef  at  the  supermarket 
while  cattle  feeders  are  finding  that  their 
market  has  dropped  out  from  underneath 
them. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
my  constituents  which  raise  this  issue.  \ 
typical  example  is  the  following  comments 
from  Mrs.  Mark  Ryken  of  Centerville.  S.D  : 

"Do  you  fully  realize  the  Impact  of  the  loss 
of  $100  to  $200  per  head  on  cattle  has  had  in 
the  midwest?  Many  can  never  come  back 
from  the  loss.  The  freeze  destroyed  markets, 
and  when  feeders  were  ready  to  sell — there 
were  no  markets.  Cattle  feeders  weren't 
"holdir.g" — they  had  no  alternative.  We  all 
feel  pretty  lost  that  no  one  seems  aware  or 
concerned.  The  packers  should  be  examined 
for  "windfall"  profits  not  catch-up.  The  con- 
sumers were  paying  $1.29  for  hamburger  at 
the  peak  time — now  with  the  live  price  down 
$100  to  $200  per  head,  hamburger  is  SI. 10  at 
our  local  butcher  shop.  Without  the  induce- 
ment for  profit,  livestock  feeding  can't  con- 
tinue. Cattle  feeders  feel  like  "displaced  peo- 
ple crying  In  the  wilderness." 

Now  prices  are  up  somewhat  and  instead 
of  losing  $100  or  $200  per  head,  cattle  feeders 
are  losing  "only"  $50  per  head.  This  is  clearly 
an  intolerable  situation. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  published  In  December,  feeders  have  to 
have  $55.25  per  hundred  weight  for  feed 
steers  Just  to  break  even.  On  January  17, 
1974.  feeder  steers  were  selling  In  Sioux  Falls. 
South  Dakota  for  $4«.18.  This  was  a  big  Jump 
from  the  $41.13  paid  on  December  13,  1973. 
The  difference,  however,  is  between  going 
broke  quickly  and  going  broke  slowly. 

There  are  at  least  two  major  Ironies  in  this 
situation.  One  is  that  while  cattle  feeders  are 
going  broke  by  being  forced  to  sell  feeders  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  con- 
sumer is  not  getting  any  noticeable  break  at 
the  supermarket.  As  Mrs.  Ryken  Indicated, 
somebody  Is  getting  a  profit,  but  It  Is  not  at 
all  clear  who. 

Secondly,  this  price  situation  now  Is  likely 
to  mean  acute  meat  shortages  further  down 
the  road.  Cattle  on  feed  figures  for  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974  show  a  6^  decline  over  similar 
figures  for  January   1,   1973.  Further,   these 


figures  are  somewhat  misleading  in  that  the 
1974  figures  include  a  large  number  of  over- 
weigl-.t  cattle  that  had  been  held  off  the  mar- 
ket by  feeders  in  hopes  that  prices  would  get 
better.  But  wheti  you  start  looking  at  light 
and  middle  weight  calves,  you  find  that  there 
are  only  about  77-78  ■;  of  the  figures  of  a  year 
ago. 

This  means  that  in  April-May-June,  when 
these  animals  should  be  reaching  marketing 
weight,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  20  -  shortage 
comp.ired  to  last  year.  And  the  feeders  who 
should  be  around  to  make  up  the  shortage 
won't  be  in  business  any  longer  You  can't 
stay  in  business  for  long  if  it  costs  you  $55.25 
per  hundredweight  to  produce  beef  and  you 
are  only  getting  $41  or  $48  in  return. 

What  can  be  done?  It  is  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  government  to  stabilize  the  beef 
price  picture.  It  is  not  fair  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  have  to  continue  to  face  the 
crazy  up  and  down  price  cycle  like  they  did 
last  year.  Not  only  Is  It  not  fair,  but  also  It 
Is  self-defeating.  This  kind  of  Instability 
drives  feeders  out  of  business  and  threatens 
the  basic  supply  of  beef 

In  the  short  range,  the  Administration 
can  step  up  its  purchase  of  beef  for  school 
lunch  and  commodity  programs.  This  has 
been  underv,ay  since  October  but  could  be 
readily  expanded.  It  would  have  the  bene- 
f.t  not  only  of  expanding  and  stabilizing  the 
beef  market,  but  also  would  improve  the 
Guality  for  school  children  and  others  who 
are   the  recipients  of  these  commodities. 

Secondly,  beef  Import  policies  should  be 
reviewed.  Meat  import  restrictions  were  re- 
moved three  years  ago  This  policy  of  letting 
in  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  for- 
eign products  has  been.  I  am  sure,  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  instability  of  domestic 
markets.  This  places  the  American  cattle 
producers  in  direct  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  every  other  Nation. 

Further,  imports  raise  important  sanitary 
questions.  American  slaughtering  is  verv 
carefully  Inspected  so  that  the  American 
con'^umer  can  be  assured  of  the  safety  and 
quality  of  the  beef  he  eats — if  it  is  Amer- 
ican beef.  Foreign  packing  plants  are  not 
subject  to  such  rigid  inspection  and  imports 
do  not  meet  the  same  high  standards  as  Is 
the  case  with  domestic  production. 

These  two  steps  can  be  taken  right  away 
and  will  help  Immediately  However,  my  third 
recommendation.  I  feel,  is  more  Important 
for  the  long  run.  Congress  should  order  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  begin  an  Im- 
mediate investigation  of  price  spreads  in  the 
livestock-meat  Industry  We  need  to  know 
where  the  profits  are  going.  We  know  that 
the   profits   are   there — someplace.    What   we 
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dont  know  Is  why  cattle  feeders  are  going 
broke  at  the  same  time  that  consumers  are 
paying  near  record  high  prices  for  beef. 

The  whole  Industry  should  be  examined 
from  the  farmer-rancher  on  through  to  the 
final  consumer.  We  need  to  know  what  hap- 
pens at  every  step  along  the  wav  and  who 
is  getting  what. 

If  the  PTC  can't  do  this  Job.  then  Con- 
gress should  do  It  by  Itself.  Perhaps  this 
Subcommittee  could  expand  hearings  and 
do  the  kind  of  comprehensive  examination 
that  Is  needed.  In  any  case.  It  is  clear  that 
more  information  is  needed  and  that  both 
consumers  and  cattle  producers,  deserve  a 
better  break. 

Thank  you. 

HorsE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  514 
A  concurrent  resolution,  mem'^riallzlng  the 
Congre,-s  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.'^jion  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  present  marketing  and 
pricing  structure  in  the  livestock  industry 
with    a    view    towards    providing    a    more 
equitab:e    distribution    of    profits    among 
producers,  processors  and  retailers 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  of   the    State   of   South    Dakota,    the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Whereas  a  critical  situation  threaten=i  the 
consumer's  future  supplv  of  meat,  present 
meat  price  trends  at  farm  and  retail  levels 
threaten  both  the  nation's  economv  and  the 
con.sumers  supply  of  food:  and 

Whereas,  livestock  prices  the  past  four 
months  have  re.nilted  :n  miiltibillion  dollar 
losses  to  the  livestock  feeder  and  the  nation's 
economv:  and 

Whereas,  the  problem  touches  every  rural 
and  urban  resident  as  the  economic  drain 
suffered  at  producer  level  becomes  a  concern 
of  our  nation  .5  ec^ncmv:  and 

Whereas,  producer  costs  are  up  income  is 
down  and  the  reta''  con-^unier  costs  for  meat 
have  not  ad»quafelv  reflected  the  drastic 
losses  suffered  by  o\ir  feedlc ts;   and 

Wherea.;.  it  is  the  c  nc.^rn  of  the  Lecis'.ri- 
t  ire  of  the  Jtate  of  South  Dakota  that  an 
even  flow  of  food  product-  exist  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer:   and 

Whereas,  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
sumer be  r.dvised  that  livestock  prices  at 
farm  level  are  r^t  depressed  levels  that  un- 
realistic price  spreads  between  producer  and 
con<5imier  a-  retail  level  are  \mfair  to  the  con- 
sumer and  hinder  the  ultimate  flow  o{  food 
products  from  farm  to  dinner  table:  and 

Whereas.  nece?s:ir7  information  must  be 
made  available  to  the  consumer  to  substan- 
tiate the  need  for  improved  livestock  income 
and  a  full  account  of  the  processor  and  re- 
taller  costs  must  be  public  knowledge  to 
consumers  for  public  asnirance  that  proper 
returns  are  renlized  to  maintain  contintiltv 
of  our  nation's  feed  supply: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  bv  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fortv-ninth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  present 
marketing  and  pricing  structure  in  the  live- 
stock industry  with  a  view  towards  providing 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  profits 
among  producer.s,  proces.sors  and  retailers 
and  bringing  the  marketing  spread  bark  in 
balance:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  bv  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Hou-e  of  Representatives  of  the  stat» 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
Congre'=slonal  delegation,  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee  Chairman  of  each  hou.se  of  all 
the  states  in  the  Midwestern  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


KIDNEY  DISEASE  PROGRAM  IN 
CHAOS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  proudest  acWevements  of  my  15 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the  passage 
of  the  kidney  disease  amer.dment  on 
September  28,  1972.  That  amendment  in- 
augurated the  first  national  catastrophic 
health  insurance  program  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  sought  to  guar- 
antee that  no  person  with  chronic  kid- 
ney disease  would  die  simply  because  he 
lacked  the  money  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sar>'  treatment.  Until  that  program  took 
effect,  people  were  dying  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  technology  exists  to  keep 
them  alive. 

The  kidney  disease  program  began  on 
July  1.  1973.  Nine  months  later.  I  regret 
to  report  that  much  of  that  program  re- 
mains in  chaos. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
received  extensive  correspondence  from 
physicians,  hospitals,  and  patients 
throughout  the  country.  Each  letter  re- 
peats a  common  theme — the  program  is 
not  working.  It  is  mired  in  redtape  and 
delay.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
find  the  situation  most  discouraging. 
Congress  acted  with  great  foresight  to 
meet  a  sincere  and  distinct  problem— 
but  the  ineptitude  of  the  Executive  has 
served  to  thwart  our  purpose. 

As  of  Februarj'  8,  1974,  over  $22  million 
has  been  paid  to  health  care  providers 
under  the  kidney  disease  program.  As  ad- 
mirable as  this  figure  may  be.  it  is  only 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  which  we  had 
estimated  would  have  been  paid  during 
the  first  9  months  of  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, if  the  experience  in  Indiana  is  any 
indication,  this  .$22  million  represents 
only  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount 
which  has  been  billed  to  date  by  health 
care  providers.         i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  correspondence 
which  was  recently  received  by  my  office 
from  health  care  providers  in  Indiana, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  cor- 
respondence makes  it  clear  that  those 
who  are  providing  kidney  disease  treat- 
ment are  not  getting  reimbursed  in  an 
equitable  f-nd  efncient  manner.  As  of  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year,  there  was 
32.500,000  outstanding  in  reimburse- 
ments owed  to  institutions  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  delivering  care  to  patients 
under  the  kidney  disease  program. 

While  figures  vsHich  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Social  Security's  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise a  backlog  of  this  magnitude,  an 
internal  memo  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration does  reicognize  what  may  be 
a  well-endowed  backlog  as  of  last  month. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Social 
Security  personnel  are  all  too  willing 
to  blame  this  deloy  on  the  hospitals  and 
physicians.  The  correspondence  which 
appears  in  appendix  A  makes  it  clear 
that  any  delays  on  the  part  of  the  health 
care  provider  were  occasioned  by  the  un- 
ending number  of  nfw  forms  and  the  ex- 
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cessive  ambiguity  in  the  program's  regu- 
lations. This  is  the  type  of  bureaucratic 
mora.ss  which  can  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  program.  Quite  honestly,  it  makes 
me  fear  for  the  future  of  any  national 
health  insurance  program  for  this  coun- 
try. If  bureaucratic  bungling  and  inter- 
nal power  struggles  within  the  executive 
branch  can  be  allowed  to  thwart  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  people  whose 
lives  depend  upon  it,  then  we  have 
reached  a  sad  state  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  memoranda  on  this 
subject,  prepared  by  the  personnel  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  cor- 
respondence will  make  it  clear  to  ail  of 
my  colleagues  that  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  kidney  disease  program  is  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
to  act  immediately  to  put  the  kidney 
disease  program  in  order.  Our  hospitals 
and  physicians  in  Indiana  have  been  urg- 
ing action  for  the  past  several  months. 
All  they  have  heard  are  promises  of  help 
with  very  little  tangible  action.  Unless 
the  delays  and  ambiguities  are  corrects 
immediately,  the  kidney  disease  treat- 
ment program  in  Indiana  will  come  to  a 
halt  and  people  v\ho  would  otherwise 
continue  to  live  active,  productive  lives, 
will  die.  The  situation  in  other  State.=  is 
not  much  different.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  program  to  the  lives  of 
th.-:u.>ards  of  Americans  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  national  health  insurance.  I  urge 
the  admini-^ration  to  act  expeditiously. 

E"HIBIT    1 

Indiana     University     School     of 

Medicine. 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,   January    30.    1974. 

Mr.  Howard  Marlowe,, 

Russell  Building,  I 

Washington,  DC.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  Marlowe:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  James  B.  Cardwcll.  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  to  Senator 
Hartke.  I  want  to  thank  you  prior  to  my  com- 
ments for  your  help  and  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  gotten  back 
to  you  sooner.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  it 
is  diifictat  for  us  In  the  field  to  practice  medi- 
cine, and  to  try  and  deal  with  these  bureau- 
cratic problems.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  correct  that 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  staff  at  the 
Bureau  of  Insurance  as  well  as  being  the 
gentleman  who  met  with  both  the  Social 
Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  from 
Indiana  as  a  representative  of  a  national  or- 
ganization. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Cardwell  haE  stated.  More  specifi- 
cally. I  am  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  no  nearer  to  operation  that  it  was 
when  we  first  discussed  It.  I  have  been  as- 
sured on  a  number  of  times  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  will  be  handled  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  some  clarification 
and  changes  will  be  made  eventually.  How- 
ever, the  emphasis  on  cost  and  not  on  qual- 
ity still  continues  to  be  the  primary  goal  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  I  see  it. 

Paralysis    of    operation    continues    to   the 
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detriment  of  the  patient.  We  are  still  unclear 
about  many  parts  of  the  interim  guidelines 
some  six  months  after  they  were  released  and 
those  that  we  understand  are  clearly  u;.- 
workable.  I  think  tliat  there  is  realization  on 
the  part  of  at  least  the  Sc<:ial  Security  Ad- 
ministration that  these  problems  do  exist. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  not  seen  a  rapid  move 
to  correct  the  situation.  Since  our  meeting,  I 
have  attended  several  sessions  both  with  fed- 
eral and  State  officials  In  trying  to  clarify 
the  situation.  However,  I  must  say  that  these 
have  been  largely  unrewarding.  I  think  that 
Senator  Jackson's  recent  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  sums  the  situation  up 
well.  I  hope  that  statements  like  that  and 
help  of  other  legislators  wUl  lead  to  this 
program  becoming  an  effective  one. 

I  will  try  and  keep  you  informed  to  oui' 
efforts  and  will  call  upon  you  as  the  need 
arises.  Once  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  help.  It  would  appear  the  urgency  with 
which  the  medical  community  views  this 
problem  has  not  been  transmitted  sufficiently 
to  those  responsible  for  running  the  program. 
This  Is  the  most  Important  factor  here.  I 
per.wnul'.y  v.-ant  to  stop  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  return  to  dealing  full  time  with 
the  patients  who  require  this  tj^pe  of  care. 
However,  as  long  as  this  problem  exists  we 
will  have  to  continue  to  divert  our  energies 
and  resources  to  it  and  not  the  main  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

Sincerely, 

Stvart  a.  Klett,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Chief,  Renal  Division. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

January  30, 1974. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington .  D.C. 

Dear  Vance;  We  have  appreciated  your  in- 
terested and  the  support  of  your  staff  re- 
garding our  concerns  for  financial  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion under  Public  Law  92-603  for  chronic 
kidney  disease  patients. 

The  attached  material  indicates  the  prob- 
lem generally  existing  In  the  hospitals  pro- 
viding the.se  programs  wlthl-  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Also  Included  Is  specific  material 
related  to  Methodist  Hospital's  major  pro- 
gram and  an  attachment  concerning  a  com- 
mercial firm,  the  Culligan  Water  Condltlon- 
in?  Co.,  who  play  a  vital  role  In  providing 
necessary  soft  water  for  home  dialysis. 

We  will  appreciate  It  If  you  could  have  your 
office  review  these  materials  and  discuss 
them  with  Social  Security  administrators 
responsible  for  conducting  these  programs. 

I  will  be  in  Washington  next  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  hope  to  visit  you  along  with 
a  contingent  from  the  Indiana  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  hope  that  I  can  receive  further 
iiformation  and  support  from  vou  at  that 
time. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  ask  a 
member  of  your  staff  to  contact  Mr.  Fred 
Brown.  Vice  President,  Operations  of  Meth- 
odist Hospital. 

Cordially  yours, 

JackA  L.Hahn. 

Problems  in  Hospitals 
The  treatment  of  End  Stage  Renal  Disease 
In  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  being  brought  to 
a  halt  by  the  Interim  Regulations  of  Public 
Law  92-603.  After  seven  months  of  chaotic 
dl.'icusslons,  the  program  is  still  not  In  effect. 
If  it  continues  along  Us  current  course,  it  will 
result  In  the  development  of  a  system  which 
not  only  delivers  Inferior  care  but  It  will  be 
at  a  higher  price  than  is  necessarv  or  Justi- 
fiable. 

The  current  major  problem  Is  that  the 
regulations  have  led  to  confusion,  doubt  and 
paralysis  of  action  at  all  levels.  It  is  difficult 


to  Identify  who  has  decisive  responsibility  In 
this  program,  and  who  can  affect  changes  to 
meet  the  needs  oi  the  patient.  Communica- 
tions between  SSA,  HEW,  Regional  SSA.  In- 
termediaries and  Providers  are  confused  and 
uncoordinated.  Administrators  of  these  orga- 
nizations refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  his 
program  is  not  working.  Communication  Is 
poor  and  there  are  many  misur.derstaiidlngs. 
The  Administrators  of  this  program  lack 
sensitivities  to  the  complex  relations  involved 
in  delivering  care  to  patients  with  End  Stage 
Renal  Disease.  The  specifics  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hospitals  in  the  State  of  Indiana  have 
not  been  paid  for  services  rendered  dating 
back  to  July  1973.  It  is  our  estimate  that  Ac- 
cotmts  Receivable  of  more  than  $2,500,000  are 
on  the  books  of  the  Institutions  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  delivering  care  to  patients  with 
End  Stage  Renal  Disease. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  South  Bend,  for 
example,  lias  billed  SSA  for  $280,000  since  De- 
cember 1973  and  has  received  no  payment  to 
date.  It  Is  almost  impossible  for  the  hosplals 
to  continue  accepting  patients  on  dialysis. 
when  absolutely  no  reimbursement  has  beep 
forthcoming  nor  Is  there  promise  of  any. 

2.  The  Regulations  prevent  fee  for  service 
payment  to  physicians.  Physicians'  fees  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  hospital  cost  for  dial- 
ysis as  a  so-called  facility  charge.  Even  those 
physicians  v,ho  have  attempted  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  have  been  almost  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  delays  and  misinformation. 

3.  The  paper  load  is  Inordinately  high  and 
growing.  Forms  are  complex.  And  the  result- 
ant Information,  in  our  opinion,  probably  will 
be  useless. 

4.  Home  dialysLs  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
may  shortly  cease  to  exist.  This  form  of  dial- 
ysis therapy  is  the  least  expensive,  and  in 
some  ways  the  most  effective.  The  reason  this 
form  of  therapy  will  stop  is  because  of  the 
unworkable  SSA  Regulations  regarding  the 
payment  for  durable  medical  equipment.  Cul- 
ligan Water  Conditioning  Co..  who  supplies 
water  treatment  for  home  dialysis  patients, 
has  refused  to  put  In  more  dialysis  water 
treatment  systems  because  they  cannot  come 
to  a  workable  agreement  with  SSA  isee  at- 
tached letter) .  Further,  they  have  threatened 
to  remove  water  treatment  systems  from  pa- 
tients' homes  In  which  SSA  will  not  pay. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  If  this 
happens  the  patients  will  die. 

5.  The  State  Renal  Disease  Commission  is 
totally  paralj-zed  for  the  lack  of  coordination 
and  confusion  arising  from  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulations. The  commission  has  at  Its  disposal 
$500,000  to  use  as  funds  of  last  resort.  These 
were  meant  to  supplement  the  federal  funds 
and  act  as  reimbursement,  where  co-insur- 
ance did  not  exist,  and  the  patient  was  un- 
able to  pay. 

In  order  to  provide  payment,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  must  know  Just  what  Is  going 
to  be  covered  by  SSA.  Ctirrently,  this  Is  Im- 
possible to  determine.  If  It  is  not  determined 
shortly,  the  $500,000  will  revert  to  the  State 
Board  of  Accounts,  and  become  unavallaWe 
to  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Patients. 

6.  The  entrance  of  SSA  and  HEW  Into  thi^ 
field  effectively  removed  all  other  third  partv 
payers.  No  other  third  party  payer  will  make 
any  payment  to  anyone,  until  SSA  has  de- 
cided how  it  Is  going  to  pay. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

IvdianapoHs.  Ind..  January  29,  1974. 
From ;  Wavne  Edwards. 
Subject-  Rem!  Dialysis  Program. 
To:  Fred  Brown. 

Although  HEW's  Interim  regulations  for 
the  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program  are 
dated  July.  1973.  these  regulations  were  not 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Department 
of  the  hospital  until  approximately  mid- 
August.  1973.  The  first  general  Information 
meeting  was  held  by  our  Medicare  Intermedi- 
ary at  the  end  of  August,  at  which  time  they 


had  no  more  answers  to  questions  than  the 
participating  hospitals. 

These  interim  regulations  contain  some  in- 
dications of  routine  lab  service  and  charge 
ceilings  which  appear  to  be  rather  arbitrary, 
and  yet  seven  months  after  the  program  be- 
gan, we  are  silll  operating  under  these  in- 
terim" regulations. 

At  our  August  meeting  with  the  intermedi- 
ary we  were  provided  with  samples  of  forms 
SSA-2742.  Medicare  Chronic  Renal  Disease 
Patient  History,  and  SSA-2743,  Medicare 
Chronic  Renal  Disease  Charge  and  Service 
Information.  Supplies  of  these  terms  were 
not  made  available  to  us<  until  November. 
1973.  and  January.  1974,  respectively.  Our 
Print  Shop  had  prep.^red  a  supplv  of  the 
SSA-2743  on  November  21,  1973. 

In  November  we  requested  a  rate  increase, 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1973,  to  cover  the  "Phy- 
sicians Supervisory  Fee"  permitted  under  the 
program:  however,  this  put  the  training 
dialysis  rate  in  excess  of  the  guidelines.  In 
December  the  intermediary  (Blue  Cross)  re- 
plied giving  approval  for  their  insurance,  but 
did  not  indicate  approval  nor  dls.^pproval  of 
the  rates  for  Medicare  purpo-es.  On  January 
17.  1974.  we  received  a  Renal  Dialysis  Ques- 
tioniiaire  from  the  Intermediary  with  cover 
letter  stating  it  must  be  returned  ii:  30  days, 
and  if  a  rate  increase  In  excess  of  the  guide- 
line Is  desired,  the  request  must  accompany 
the  questionnaire  when  it  is  returned.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  and  still  is  .some  ques- 
tlrn  as  to  the  rate  we  should  use  to  bill  the 
Medicare  program  for  dialysis  service. 

The  forms  mentioned  above  are  in  addition 
to  routine  Medicare  forms,  not  in  place  of 
them.  These  additional  billing  forms  required 
under  the  renal  program  have  added  to  the 
work  load  of  our  billing  staff.  The  require- 
ment to  explain  routine  lab  tests  in  excess 
of  limits  and  non-routine  lab  tests,  has  in- 
creased processing  time  due  to  transporta- 
tion delays  and  the  physician  "P-ndlng"  time 
to  make  the  necessary  review  and  comments. 

Last  November  our  Medicare  Billing  Sec- 
t'nn  stibm.itted  claims  for  patients  over  65 
years  of  age  who  were  also  on  the  Chronic 
Renal  Program  without  submitting  the  spe- 
cial rennl  program  forms.  Those  claims  were 
reiected  with  a  form  letter  stating  tl  ev  were 
incomnlete.  but  without  explaining  what  was 
misring.  Apnrnvlmatelv  60  davs  later,  after 
several  Inquiries,  we  were  told  that  claims  fcr 
oatients  under  the  Chronic  Renal  Program 
mtist  be  submitted  with  the  special  forms 
even  when  the  patient  Is  over  65. 

Durine  the  past  years  It  has  been  the  prac- 
•  tlce  of  the  hospital  to  prcvlde  honip  dialysis 
patients  with  2-3  m.onths  supplies  at  one 
time.  This  practice  was  continued  when  the 
hosDltal  converted  to  direct  shipment  of  sup- 
plies by  a  vendor  rnther  than  pickup  at  our 
warehouse  by  the  patient  Lender  current  reg- 
ulations, only  one  month's  home  dialysis  sup- 
plies may  be  billed  at  a  time:  therefore,  we 
had  to  revise  our  agreement  with  our  sup- 
plier to  keep  our  permitted  billing  In  line 
with  that  billed  to  us 

Each  of  these  items  has  served  to  delav 
and  or  confuse  the  billing  process,  and  as  a 
result,  our  first  chronic  renal  program  bill- 
ings were  submitted  to  the  Interm^diarv  on 
about  Januarv-  10.  1974.  and  we  have  no  re- 
ply or  payment  on  these  accounts  to  date. 

A  further  crmplicatlon  was  added  to  the 
reral  program  dilemma  recently  when  the 
Cul!i(?an  Water  Conditionlne  Company  (our 
prime  supplier  of  water  conditioning  equip- 
ment for  home  dialvsis  patients  i  re-evaluat- 
ed their  position  and  rtated  they  would  ac- 
cept new  dialvsis  patients  only  on  a 
"selected  basis."  because  of  the  mounting  ac- 
counts receivable  due  from  this  type  ac- 
counts. Culligan  supeesteci  that  we  step  In  as 
a  middle  man  for  all  home  dialysis  patients, 
old  and  new.  so  that  Culligan  bills  us  and 
we  in  turn  bill  the  various  patients.  This 
would  leave  Culligan  with  one  safe  receivable 
from  the  hospital,  but  leave  t'.e  hospital  with 
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increased  receivables  on  business  that  can- 
not create  cash  flow  profits   (Medicare  pays 
only  cost)  but  can  cause  collection  problems. 
Wayke  Edwards, 
Director,  Financial  Systems 

and  Procedures. 

February  27,  1974. 
Reimbursement  of  Physicians 
Staff  members  of  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  have  been  engaged 
in   both    improving   the   exlstme   procedures 
for  payment  for  physicians'  services  In  con- 
nection with  maintenance  dlalvsls  and  In  de- 
veloping an  alternative  pavment  mechanism 
designed  to  better  accommodate  the  arrange- 
ments  of   physicians   providing   this   service 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  complete  the 
early  development  of  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive;  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  an- 
nouncement on  our  decision  on  this  matter 
very  shortly  and  then  to  put  Into  effect  a  new 
procedure  soon  thereafter.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  taking  steps  to  expedite  pavment  for 
physicians'  services  under  the  present  provi- 
sions. 

In  modifying  our  present  approach,  we  may 
retain  the  present  reimbursement  method 
for  physicians  services  and  provide  an  op- 
tional alternative.  The  option  we  have  con- 
sidered would  provide  for  a  fee  which  would 
recog.-.ize  the  needs  of  patients  for  diverse 
and  continuing  medical  management  over 
an  exrended  period  of  time.  As  we  see  it.  the 
fee  In  this  arrangement  would  cover  both 
complicated  and  uncomplicated  dlalvses  as 
well  as  care  during  periods  of  Illness  and  for 
periodic  monitoring;  It  would  be  In  con- 
templation of  services  rendered  by  a  physi- 
cian or  group  during  a  monthlv  period  "for 
example,  and  would  on  the  average  present 
an  equitable  amount  in  relation  to  the  serv- 
ices provided  to  patients. 

It  may  be   worthwhUe  to  review   in  seme 
detail   the  present   method   m   which  physi- 
cians'    "usual     and     ordlnarv"    services     are 
treated   as   an    Intecral    part    of   the   dialysis 
procedure  and  reimbursed  as  an  elemer.t  of 
the  facility  cost  or  charge.  The  phvslclans' 
services  rendered  to  patients  in  maintenance 
dialysis  facilities— from  simply  on-call  avail- 
ability to  the  performance  of  a  phvsical  ex- 
amination—and  a  given  patient's  needs  and 
services  received  on  a  given  occasion  are  often 
difficult  to  specify  or  quantify.  On  many  oc- 
casions of  dialysis,  the  patient  has  little  or 
no  contact  with  the  physician  involved  m  the 
service.  In  other  cases,  the  service  needed  Is 
extensive    In  recognition  of  the  wide  varia- 
tion m  needs  and  current  practices  and  the 
absence    of    professional    consensus    on    the 
composition  of  physicians'  services  required 
in  the  course  of  routine  maintenance  dialysis 
it  seemed  'mprudent.  or  unproductive   to  at- 
tempt to  specify  or  identify  any  one  set,  or 
sets,  of  specific  services — or  groupings  of  serv- 
ices—as those  for  which  reimbursement  was 
to  be  made,  with  a  setjarate  prevailing  charo'e 
est.iblished   for   each   set.   The   term   "super- 
vistiry."    i.sed    hi    the    Initial    instructions   to 
describe  the  services  of  physicians  in  connec- 
tion with  routine  maintenance  dialysis    w-as 
intended  to  encompass  generally  those  vari- 
ous services  that  are  "usuallv  and  ordinarily- 
rendered  during  such  dialysis. 

Although  the  current  policy  covers  the 
physician's  routine  services  In  connection 
with  dialysis  only  as  a  component  of  the  fa- 
cility's reimbursement,  this  was  not  Intended 
to  place  constraints  on  the  mechanism  of 
reimbursement  to  the  physicians;  e.g.,  fee- 
frvr-.^ervlce.  salary,  capitation,  percentage 
share.  Such  arrangements  are  matters  re- 
solved between  the  physician  and  the  facll- 
I'-y — not  by  the  government. 
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renal  services  in  Indiana,  the  payment  situa- 
tion is  improving.  No  renal  disease  bills  were 
submitted  prior  to  November  1973.  Lutheran 
Hospital  began  billing  m  November,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, St.  Joseph's,  and  Indiana  University 
did  not  bill  before  December  and  Methodist 
Hospital  did  not  bill  untU  near  the  end  of 
January.  In  recent  weeks  there  have  been 
an  increasing  volume  of  payments  to  Indiana 
facilities.  As  of  February  22,  the  payment 
situation  is  as  follows; 
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Facility 


Amount 
pard 


Bills 

awaiting 

query 

response 


St.    Joseph's   Hospital,   So  ith 

Bend.. 

St.  Margaret's  Hospiial.  Hin-" 

mond   ... 
Indiana     University     HoSDiJal, 

Indianapolis .         T' 

Lutheian  Hospital,  Fort  Wayie 
Methodist  HospiUI.  Indiana! 

lis 


$226, 764. 24 

70, 220. 53 

43. 059.  33 
120,021.41 

18,251.59 


J45,000 

47, 000 

6.000 
20.  000 

20.  000 


Total J...      478,317.10 


138, 000 


ExHiBrr  2 

February  27,  1974. 
WhUe  there  Is  no  question  that  there  have 
been   delays    in   payments   to   hospitals   for 


The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Hahn  reflects 
that  St.  Josephs  had  submitted  $280  000  In 
billings  and  nothing  had  been  paid  On  De- 
cember 18  St.  Josephs  had  carried  52  claims 
to  the  intermediary  but  did  not  biil  again  for 
renal  services  until  163  claims  were  sub- 
mitted about  January  23.  Over  S226  000  hrs 
now  been  paid  and  the  remainder  of  the 
bills  are  in  process.  Between  January  15  and 
February  7,  Methodtet  submitted  bills  total- 
ing about  $115,000,  but  only  bills  totaling 
about  $40,000  were  processlble.  The  remain- 
der were  returned  because  of  Incorrect  or 
incomplete  charge  Information  on  billing 
forms.  There  has  been  communication  be- 
tween the  intermediary  and  the  hosplt-^l 
ai'.d  properly  completed  forms  are  now  be- 
ing submitted.  The  Intermediary  also  is  de- 
veloping whether  St.  Margaret's,  Indiana 
University,  and  Methodist  Hospital  can  be 
issued  an  accelerated  payment  to  provide 
cash  flow  for  pending  unbilled  services 

With  respect  to  thK  complaint  concerning 
complexity  and  volume  of  forms,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  two  additional  forms  have 
been  required  for  the' CRD  program.  The  first 
is  a  patient  history  form  which  Is  required 
on  a  one  time  only  basis  to  provide  essen- 
tial information  about  the  patient.  The  data 
It  elicits  was  considered  necessary  to  obtain 
information  about  the  CRD  patient  popula- 
tion. Tlie  professionals,  i.e  ,  physicians  who 
advised  DHEW  during  planning  stages 
strongly  endorsed  the  need  for  such  medical 
information.  It  also  has  uses  In  our  Internal 
claims  control  operation  by  ensuring  that 
CRD  patients  are  separately  Identified  from 
the  aged  and  disabled, 

The  second  form  IB  a  charge  and  service 
information  form  which  is  required  to  ac- 
company each  bill  submitted  by  a  renal  fa- 
cility. Its  basic  purpose  is  to  elicit  more  de- 
tailed Information  regarding  the  services 
rendered  by  the  facility.  The  regular  Medi- 
care billing  form  Is  tot  sult«d  to  providing 
this  needed  detail  simply  because  It  was 
obviously  not  designed  for  use  In  billing  for 
dialysis  services  The  program's  requirements 
for  including  such  items  as  routine  labora- 
tory services  in  the  overall  dlalvsls  charges 
atid  nonroutlne  laboratory  services  as  a  sep- 
arately reimbursable  item  necessitated  a 
breakout  of  these  charges.  This  was  needed 
not  only  for  the  coUectlon  of  charge  and 
.service  Information  which  will  be  requi'-ed 
to  determine  the  costs  of  the  program  and 
evaluate  the  need  for  changes  in  reimburse- 
ment policies  but  also  for  Intermediaries  to 
perform  adequate  blU  review  to  determine 
proper  reimbursement. 

Certainly  we  recognize  that  this  adds  to 
the  paperwork  of  faculties  but  we  believe  it 
Is  essential  at  this  time.  'We  are  endeavoring 
to  simplify  this  bllimg  function  especially 


in  the  area  of  laboratory  services,  as  is  m.n 
tioned  later  in  this  report.  Also,  we  are  con" 
slderlng  the  development  of  a  special  bllZ» 
form  for  renal  services  to  Medicare  patiem.! 
that  would  eliminate  the  need  for  twx.  form 
having  to  be  completed  for  each  bill   Hn» 
ever,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  accept  bu^: 
under    this    new   program    we   Initially  had 
to  add  supplemental  forms  and  modificaMon. 
to   the  existing  Medicare   forms   and  claim! 
processing  systems.  '™^ 

With  respect  to  laboratory  services  the  cur 
rent  procedures  require  that  faculties  sfZ' 
rate    routine    lab    services    (those   geneTaliv 
done  regularly  for  all  CRD  patients)   fm^ 
nonroutlne  laboratory  tests.  Routine  labora 
tory  charges  must  be  included  with  malnS" 
nance  dialysis  charges  when   Intermedlarl^J 
determine  the  applicable  payment  for  main 
tenance  dialysis  services.  Furthermore   when 
routine  tests  are  performed  in  excess  of  a  cer 
tain    frequency    they    must    be    separately 
identified  and  justlfled,  i^^'^a.eiy 

This  has  caused  substantial  billing  preoa- 
ration  and  accounting  problems  for  hospital 
and.  quite  frankly,  difficulty  for  InterS 
arles  in  reviewing  the  bills  and  determlnuie 
payment  due.  To  alleviate  this  problem  we 
haye  developed  and  will  be  Implemen-ine 
shortly  a  modification  of  this  method  to  wr- 
mit  hospitals  and  intermediaries  to  agreron 

L,T"'^x\  '''"^'  ^°^  ^"  ^°^"ne  laboratorv 
seiTlces.  No  separate  listing  wUl  be  required 
and  the  monthly  rate  will  cover  a  set  of  rou- 
ly^l  u^  regardless  of  frequency.  We  believe 
this  Will  Simplify  matters  for  the  hospitals 
and  permit  intermediaries  to  limit  the 
amount  of  review  necessary,  speeding,  "n 
payments.  "  "      * 

The  other  problems  cited  In  Mr.  Hahns 
letter  relate  principally  to  dialysis.  Indiana 
K^.t^^'n'''  r"'"'  ''°'^^  Pro^r^n.  and  Sr 
^H  L  t„  t,^'^'  ^^°"b»ed  by  problems  he  has 
had  in  the  home  program. 

Equipment  manufacturers  (dlalvsls  ma- 
chine and  water  purification  systems)  have 
complained  bitterly  about  the  Medicare  rules 
on  reunbursement  for  durable  medical 
equipment.  Their  principal  concerns  are  with 
the  requirement  that  such  costly  equipment 
must  be  reimbursed  at  80  percent  and  over 
many  months  in  amounts  equivalent  to  what 
rental  rates  would  be.  For  example,  the  Culll- 
gan  Water  Company  In  Indianapolis  advised 
Dr.  Klelt  that  they  would  have  to  discontinue 
installing  their  Systems  in  the  homes  of  pa- 
tients. Obviously,  this  action  would  "para- 
lyze    their  home  program  in  Indiana. 

TTie  company  voiced  strong  opposition  to 
Medicare  reimbursement  methodology  Their 
view  Is  that  Insurmountable  business  rtsks 
and  cash  flow  problems  arise  from  the  faUure 
to  reimburse  100  percent  of  charges  in  a 
lump-sum  payment.  As  Is  specified  In  sec- 
tions 1833(a)(1)  and  1833(f)  (1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  Medicare  carrier's  re- 
imbursement is  80  percent  of  reasonable 
charges,  and  purchased  major  items  of  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  are  reimbursed  over 
a  period  of  time  in  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  rental  rate  and  only  as  long  as  the  equip- 
ment Is  used  for  the  beneflclary's  medical 
treatment. 

Considerable  discussion  has  occurred  be- 
tween staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance and  Culllgan  Company  representatives, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Indianapolis 
Blue  Shield  Medicare  Department.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  Indianapolis  Culll- 
gan dealership  Is  being  reimbursed  in  full  for 
installation  costs  and  that  the  reasonable 
charge  allowed  for  covered  items  refiects  the 
billed  charges.  In  addition.  Medicare  has  be- 
gun to  reimburse  an  additional  interest 
charge  levied  because  payments  are  made 
over  a  period  of  time  and  the  dealership  Is 
incurring  additional  coets. 

A  meeting  was  held  February  19  In  Indian- 
apolis with  representatives  from  Culligan's 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago  main  office;  In- 
dianapolis Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield;  Meth- 
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odlst  Hospital:  and  University  Hospital.  The 
result  of  the  meeting,  we  understand,  is 
that  water  purification  equipment  will  be 
rented  (rather  than  sold  outright)  and  that 
hospitals  will  provide  patient  Insurance  eli- 
gibility Information  to  the  Culllgan  dealer- 
ship prior  to  installation  so  that  sources  of 
payment  can  be  identified.  These  changes 
should  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  Cull- 
lgan Indianapolis  office  to  continue  to  make 
water  purification  available. 

In  addition,  manufacturers  of  dialysis 
equipment  and  water  purification  equip- 
ment raised  concerns  about  the  requirement 
that  no  Medicare  payment  be  made  for 
months  when  the  equipment  is  not  used. 
In  recognition  of  this  we  have  reassessed 
this  policy  and  will  permit  payments  to 
continue  for  up  to  3  months  when  a  patient 
is  not  using  his  home  equipment,  eg  .  he 
is  hospitalized  for  illness  or  transplant,  or 
he  cannot  perform  home  dialysis  for  a  tem- 
porary period  cf  time  because  his  helper  is 
not  available.  This  revised  policy  should 
help  allay  the  manufacturers  concerns  in 
this  area. 

Mention  is  made  In  the  material  that  fa- 
cilities are  precluded  from  billing  for  more 
than  one  month  of  home  supplies.  This  was 
a  requirement  of  our  original  procedures 
because  of  Initial  concerns  about  possl'jle 
overpayments  due  to  significant  amounts  of 
supplies,  purcha.sed  and  reimbursed  by 
Medicare  for  future  months,  being  unused 
because  of  higher  death  rate  among  these 
patients  In  response  to  the  concerns  voiced 
by   beneficiaries    and    suppliers    who    tradi- 


ticin-illy  dealt  with  three  month  quaiitltles 
we  have  also  modified  this  policy.  Several 
months  ago  we  changed  our  procedures  to 
permit  billing  and  reimbursement  for  home 
supplies  on  a  quarterly  basis  rather  than 
monthly. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  billing 
forms  were  not  available  until  November 
1973.  our  records  indicate  that  copies  of 
Forms  SS.^-2742  (Medicare  Chronic  Renal 
Disease  Patient  History)  and  SSA-2743 
(Medicare  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Charge 
and  Service  Information)  were  distributed 
to  all  intermediaries  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  1973  for  release  to  their  respective  pro- 
viders and  facilities.  Copies  of  these  forms 
also  appeared  as  exhibits  in  a  provider  re- 
imbursement manual  and  a  related  inter- 
mediary letter  released  in  July  1973.  Thus, 
any  facility  requiring  copies  for  billing  pur- 
poses could  have  used  the  available  form 
for  duplicating  purposes.  Our  records  nlso 
Indicate  that  a  number  of  intermediaries 
had  forms  and  were  reimbursing  as  early  as 
September  1973.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
any  reimbursement  was  transacted  prior  to 
September,  although  it  is  possible. 

A  contact  was  made  with  Indiana  Blue 
Cross  to  determine  the  status  of  Methodist 
Hospitals  Medicare  reimbursement  excep- 
tion request.  As  of  February  27  none  of  the 
Indiana  hospitals  have  submitted  Medicare 
exception  requests  and  the  cost  question- 
naires needed  to  evaluate  them.  Some  com- 
munication on  reimbursement  rates  had  oc- 
curred in  November  and  resulted  in  a  reim- 
bursement  increase  by  Indiana  Blue   Cross 
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u::der  its  private  (non -Medicare)  contracts. 
Until  a  Medicare  exception  request  and 
specifically  identified  cost  data  are  processed 
no  increase  in  Medicare  rates  can  be 
considered. 

In  summary  there  is  no  question  that  there 
have  been  serious  problems  In  Indiana  and 
problems  do  remain  to  be  resolved  However, 
the  payment  situation  is  Improving  and  we 
have  endeavrred  to  improve  the  situation  by 
reassessing  current  Medicare  policies,  mod'- 
fying  billing  procedures  and  meeting  with 
all  parties  concerned  to  try  to  resolve  diffi- 
culties with  home  equipment  manufacturers 
and  suppliers. 

The  intermediary's  training  efforts,  under- 
taken about  September  1973.  apparently  were 
not  effective  in  that  one  hospital  still  is 
not  sending  in  bills,  one  sent  in  no  bills  until 
November,  three  started  billing  in  December 
and  one  in  January.  To  some  extent  it  is 
evident  that  hospitals  who  delayed  substan- 
tially did  not  take  much  initiative  to  de- 
velop an  internal  system  to  process  bills  to 
their  intermediary.  We  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  many  technical  clarifications  and 
Instructions  were  not  readily  available  until 
the  last  quarter  of  1973.  The  intermediary,  we 
understand,  has  updated  training  efforts  and 
has  scheduled  follov.up  sessions  to  be  com- 
pleted by  March  1.  We  also  understand  that 
a  meeting  to  discuss  Indiana  renal  disease 
claims  problems  is  planned  for  March  6  and 
7.  The  intermediary  and  Health  Insurance 
Regional  Office  Staff  will  meet  to  discuss 
issues  the  first  day  and  the  meeting  will  be 
broadened  to  include  Indiana  hospital  rep- 
resentatives the  second  dav. 


Intermediary 


Total  paid  hy  inter- 
mediary as  of 
Jan.  25.  1974 


Amount  paid  by 

intermediary 

Jan  28-Feb.  8,  1974 


Total  paid  by  inter- 
mediary as  of 
Feb.  8,  1974 


Total  paid  by  inter- 
mediaries in  region 
as  of  Feb.  8, 1974 


Buston  repion.       

Rhods  Island  Blue  Cross. . 
Massachusetts  Blue  Cross. 
Travelers  (Connecticut) . . . 

Connecticut  Blue  Cross 

Aetna  (Connecticut) 


$264,  322. 16 

1.114.492.58 

41.161.77 

139.975.67 

170. 006. 69 


J28, 750. 47 
5, 122. 64 


66, 530. 25 

46.  224. 06 


$293,072-63 

1.119.615.22 

41,161.77 

206,  505.  92 

216. 230. 75 


$1, 876. 586. 29 


Total. 


146.627.42 


New  York  region 

Hospital  Service  Plan  of  New  Jersey  

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

Associated  Hospital  Services  of  New  York. 

Utica  Blue  Cross 

Albany  Blue  Cross. 

Syracuse  Blue  Cross 

Travelers  (New  York) 

Rochester  Blue  Cross 

Buffalo  Blue  Cross 


209.258.38 
859.237.08 
,  388.  610.  00 
38.782.90 
10.755.47 
21.211.40 
34.667.72 
49. 550.  40 
22.402.51 


56, 258. 65 

147.918.77 

538.  282. 00 

7,641.55 

15.802.26 

1.115.00 

4. 392. 40 

12.986.40 


265.517.03 
1.007,155.85 
1,925,892.00  . 
46.424.45 
25.557.73 
22. 326. 40 
39,060.12 
62.  536. 80 
22,402.51 


3.418.872.89 


Total. 


784,397.03 


Philadelphia  region.. 

GHI— Washington,  D.C. 

Maryland  Blue  Cross.. 

Inter-County  Hospitalization. 

Wilkes-Barre  Blue  Cross 

Capital  Blue  Cross 

Charleston  Blue  Cross 

Delaware  Blue  Cross.. 

Allentown  Blue  Cross 

Philadelphia  Blue  Cross 

Roanoke  Blue  Cross.. 

Pittsburgh  Blue  Cross 

Richmond  Blue  Cross 


517,236.32 

187,690.14 

330,423.90 

11.811.47 

78,033.21 

49,139.35 

9  981.72 

10.909.50 

1,341.00 

5,188.10 

146.064.00 

414.681.39 


160, 722. 72 

68.  248.  00 

397.951.97 

2.730.18 

7.398.20 

26,579.10 

10,055.21 


8,469.00 
5, 258. 50 


125,039.59 


677.959.04 

255  938. 14 

728. 375. 87 

14.541.65 

85.431.41 

75,718.45 

20. 036. 93 

10.909.50 

9.810.00 

10.446.60 

146,064.00 

539. 720. 98 


2.574.952.57 


Total. 


812,452.47 


Atlanta  refion 

Blue  Cross  of  Florida 

Blue  Cross  ol  Georgia.'Atlanta. 

Blue  Cross  of  Kentucky 

Blue  Cross  of  North  Carolina.. 

Blue  Cross  of  Chattanooga 

Blue  Cross  of  Columbus 

Blue  Cross  ol  Alabama. 

Travelers  (Atlanta) 

Aetna  (Memphis) 

Blue  Cross  of  Mississippi 

Blue  Cross  ol  South  Carolina.. 
Blue  Cross  ot  Memphis 


516.678.62 

13.812.  55 

44.156.66 

64.  391,64 

Ut  832.94 

96.252.84 

23.377.05 

1,865.70 

2.312.50 

10.  840. 83 

2.  626. 24 

l,4is7.20 


233.691.93 


33. 730.  81 
26.015,19 
85,  430.  48 

7,  290.  94 
17.051.44 

1,039.00 


10,677.09 
41,230.48 
11.037.96 


750. 370. 55  . 

13,812.55  . 

77.887.47  , 

90,906.83 

210,313.42 

103.  533.  78 

40.  428.  49 

2,  904.  70 

2.  312.  50 

21.517.92 

43.  856.  72 

12,  525. 16 


1,370,370.09 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Intermediary 


Chicago  rrgion 

Hospral  Service  of  jlirtiols    ' 

Rocktor.i  Blue  Crr^ss 

Minn»:-:t3  glue  Cross 

Wisconsn  Blue  Cross .' 

Cincinnati  Blue  Cross _.'_ 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co 

Indiana  Blue  Cfoss I..' 

Blue  Cross  rt  Michigan     "I 

Columbus  Blue  Cross \ 

Lima  Blue  Cross ' 

Trai/elefs  (Minnesota,  pt.  A). 
Tij'.elers  (Minn»sota,  pt.  B) 

Canton  BIijp  Cross 

Cleveland  Blue  Cross   .....W 

Total 

Dallas  rojzion 

Okla'ioma  Blue  Cx(Ki.,...,'_\ 
Arkansas  Blue  Cross..'.'""] 

New  Oileani,  Blue  Cross" 

Te«as  Blue  Cress .'.' 

Ne'V  Mexico  Blue  Cross... 
Baton  Rouge  Blue  Cross.  .. 


Total. 


1^  Kansas  City  rppirn 

Ij  Kansas  Citv  8!'ie  Cross 

Nebraska  Blue  Cross.... 

St.  Louis  Blue  Crnss ' \ 

Sioux  Citv  Blue  Cross 

Mutual  of  Omaha 

Des  Mcines  Blue  Cross '...'..... 

Total 

Denver  region 

Cclorado  Hospital  Service 

Blue  Cross  of  North  Dakota 

Blue  Cross  of  Utah. 

Blue  Cross  ot  Montana.!!.'!]].'""!^ 

Total 

San  Francisco  region 

Aetna  (Nevada)  ..'".'.'.'. 

Oaklmd  Blue  Oo%% . _ .  ','.\'"_\\ 

Los  Angeles  Blue  Cross. ..'. 

Travelers  (Los  Angeles) 

Arizona  Blue  Cross  

HMSA.   .         '.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Aetna  (Los  Angeles).'. "-'rjil 

Kaiser   _ 

Total 

Seattle  region 

Oregon  Blue  Cross....']."'.'.""" 

Washinr-ton  Alaska  Blue  Cross 

Aetna  (Seattle) 

Idaho  Blue  Cross 

Tct:;l  

Division  ot  Direct  Reimbursement 


Z-week  tot.->l     

Total  as  0!  Feb.  8,  1974...'...']."" 

Adjj:ted  previous  total  as  of  Jan.  25]  1974. 


'  Estimated  payment,  Oakland  EC  had  discontinued  keeping  records  of  CRD  pavments,  but  ■ 


Total  paid  by  inter- 
mediary as  of 
Jan.  25,  1974 


Amount  paid  by 

intermediary 

Jan.  28-Feb.  8,  1974 


Total  paid  by  infer- 

mediaiy  as  of 

Feb.  8,  1974 


Total  pai;l  by  inter- 
mediaries in  region 
as  of  Feb.  8, 1974 


Jl, 


119,371.45 

30,810.94 

544.130.77 

259,  772.  48 

90,  336. 00 

1.  680.  75 

253,  389.  88 

216.  S59.  87 

4.813.05 

19,683.12 

13.511.68 

4,  583.  52 

16.80 


J530,  345.  52 

'347,"564."97 

121,011.58 

""53;863."52 

34,  807.  87 

32.  708.  20 

2,  866.  00 

7,719.00 

1,962.64 

12.09 

305,  753.  48 

Jl 


,64*  716.97 

3i.  810. 94 

891,635.74 

311  784.  06 

90,336.00 

1.  680.  75 

307,2^3.40 

251.  667.  74 

37.521.25 

22  549.  12 

21.230.68 

S,  5!5.  16 

23.80 

30^  758. 48 


$3,997,520.09 


147.517.14 
90,  882. 40 
113,509.60 
843,  983. 00 
157,  433.  36 
27,  780.  03 


6!  040.27 


36,  599.  60 

235.878.34 

26,  972.  90 

5,  765. 20 

366, 256.  31 


20^  557.  i\ 
90;  8«2.  40 

I50il09.20 
1,079  861.34 

1841  406. 26 
33  545.  23 


1.747. 361.84 


113,767.04 
49  633.  92 
63,  890.  73 
117,250.96 
378,696.85 
207.  036. 80 


109.333.15 
13,861.02 
13,449.16 
17.057.60 
51.561.17 

110.993.30 


322,255.40  .. 


2?3,iI00. 19 
69. 544.  S4 
77.  339.  89 
134,  308. 56 
430.,25S.02 
313,1030. 10 


1,  252, 581. 70 


220. 306.  77 
92, 904.  37 
51,170.30 


75,058.51 

95.36 

2.078.25 

407. 00 


'^ct^'oo* 


295.565.  28 
92,P99.  73 
53.1248.55 
07.00 


442,020.56 


22.674.00 
1.042,184.00 
3.074.999.00 
13.616.00  , 
£3,627.00 
144,564.00 
14.509.00  . 
160.65  . 


11  678.00 

I  75,000.00 

26.713.00 

619]00 

46,879.00 


34,853.00 

1.117.184.00 

3.101,712.00 

13.616.00 

64.246.00  . 

191, 413.00 

14.5G9.00 

150.65  .. 


103,416.29 
44,911.57 

119,058.45 
11.348.16 


15,428.11 

39.  817.  83 
20,513.04 
15,  742.  30 


118,  $44.  40 

81,  729.  40 

139,571.49 

27,  QSO.  46 


370, 235. 75 


91,501.18 


613,472.16 


75, 139. 28 


4,742,962.41  .. 


688,(11.44 


688,611.44 


22,  276, 335] 87 

17.533.373.45 


re':um!;  ne<t  week. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  SCHLESINGER 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  James  R 
Schlesinger,  announced  today  that  sig- 
nificant reductions  will  be  made  in  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
the  headquarters  staffs  of  his  own  office 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  respec- 
tive armed  Gei-vices. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  1974  fiscal 
year  and  in  the  1975  fiscal  year.  Mr 
Schlesinger  said  that  reductions  in  head- 
quarters staffs  will  average  between  7  and 
lo  percent  for  each  service.  The  staff  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
be  reduced  by  15  percent  in  that  period 
Tlie    total    reduction    in    headquarters 


staffs  will  be  appro.ximately  14,000  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  cannot  be  com- 
mended too  highly  foi-  this  action  for  it 
IS  clear  evidence  of  concern  over  the 
mounting  costs  of  defense  personnel— 
and  of  a  determination  to  do  something 
about  it. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement  this 
mornmg  at  the  opening  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  hearings 
on  the  administration's  record-high  $86.8 
billion  military  budget  for  fiscal  1975, 
pay  and  personnel  costs  are  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  accelerating  factors  in  our 
spending  on  defense.  I  noted  that: 

In  fiscal  1964,  it  cost  $J2.3  billion  to  pay  an 
active  duty  force  of  2,685,000;  In  fiscal  1975  it 
will  cost  $22.9  bUUon  to  pay  for  ar   active 


duty  force  of  2,152,000.  Thus,  we  are  now 
having  to  pay  almost  twice  as  much  for  a 
force  only  80  percent  the  size  of  the  one  we 
had  In  1964, 

In  this  time  of  ever-Increasing  person- 
nel costs  it  is  more  imperative  than  ever 
that  the  Armed  Forces  use  their  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  More  efficient  use  of  man- 
power will  not  only  reduce  defense  costs 
but  will  strengthen  the  combat  arms  of 
our  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  gratifying 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  taken 
note  01  this  situation  and  is  moving  with 
forthnghtness  and  dispatch  to  make  our 
military  forces  more  efficient.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  although 
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substantial  personnel  savings  have  al- 
ready been  achieved.  Secretary  Schles- 
inger has  indicated  that  furthei  econ- 
omies in  headquarters  staffs  are  possible 
without  creating  an  adverse  impact  on 
combat  effectiveness. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  desire  a  strong  and  vigorous  de- 
fense ill  this  era  of  international  ten- 
sion and  uncertainty — and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  required.  But  I 
also  believe  that  they  v.ili  accept  this 
heavy  burden  more  readily  if  they  are 
assured  that  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  wisely  and  with  full  deference  to 
get  the  most  efficient  and  effective  de- 
fense force  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  opening  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  the  fiscal  1975  defense 
budget  be  printed  in  tne  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  state- 
ment and   budget  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ' 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Sen.\tor 
JOH.NT  L.  McClei.lan 
The  Senate  Defense   Appropriations   Sub- 
committee begins  hearings  today  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  national  defen.se 
budget  for  fiscal  1975  of  $85.8  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

Not  only  is  the  total  budget  request  of 
$304.4  bUilon  for  fiscal  1975  the  largest  in 
the  history  cf  our  Nation,  but  this  defer.se 
budget  is  also  a  nev/  record  high  in  terms  o.' 
dollar  outlays.  The  previous  defense  record 
was  $30.4  billion  voted  thirty  vears  ano  dur- 
ing fiscal  1945  at  the  height  "of" World  War  II. 
The  survival  of  America  and  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  was  on  the  line  in  1945.  We 
all  were  wiliing  then  to  make  anv  sacrifice, 
to  raeel  any  demands,  and  to  go  to  any 
length  to  repel  the  global  threat  to  freedom 
that  was  posed  in  that  catastrophic  conflict. 
But  the  world— and  America— has  dras- 
tically changed  since  those  days. 

Since  then,  we  have  fought  two  bitter 
wars,  both  marked  by  a  no-wln  policy— a 
policy  that  is  contrary  both  to  national  tra- 
dition and  to  national  character.  We  have 
now  been  thrust  into  free  world  leadership. 
Indeed,  we  stand  today  as  a  bulwark  of  de- 
fense aaglnst  totalitarian  aggression  and 
conc;ue;--r. 

This  largest-ever  peacetime  budget  will 
serve  to  reinforce  and  fortify  our  defense 
posture  in  this  era  of  detente.  We  must 
maintun  an  adequate  and  Impressive  mili- 
tary arsenal  while  urgently  seeking  further 
arms  limitations.  This  presents  a  dilemma— 
a  paraJDx— that  Is  confusing  and  not  readilv 
understood  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

They  ask— if  we  have  peace— whv  we  do 
not  spend  more  money  for  our  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  less   for   weapons  of  war. 

They  ask — if  we  have  detente — why  we 
xust  continue  to  improve  and  strengthen 
jur  ability  to  make  war. 

The  an.~,wer  is  that  world  peace  1<;  not 
secure  and  that  detente  Is  not  permanent  It 
15  only  a  temporary  expedient— an  arresting 
experiment— while  the  superpowers  probe 
the  posslbUities  of  arms  limitations  and 
other  actions  calculated  to  promote  peace 
and  understanding. 

At  the  .■j.ime  time,  the  American  people 
jn-!st  under?=t,\nd  that  the  co.=t  of  maintain- 
ing a  fo-midable  defense  is  increasing  Mili- 
tary costs,  like  all  other  costs,  are  going  up 
for  example,  this  budget  reflects  the  acceler- 
ated cost  of  the  voluntary  armv  and  the  pav 
0'  per.^onnel,  the  rapidly  increasing  price  o"f 
sophisticated  weaponry,  vitally  needed  maln- 
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tenance  and  modernization  delayed  and  de- 
ferred through  the  years  of  Vietnam-  and 
the  compelling  necessity  of  mamtaining  a 
viable  national  defense  In  a  time  of  interna- 
tional tensions  and  uncertainties. 

A  clear  indication  of  the  eilect  of  Inflation 
and  increased  pay  on  military  personnel  cons 
IS  Ulustrated  by  the  following:  In  fiscal  1964 
It  cost  $12.3  billion  to  pay  for  an  active  duty 
iorce  of  2  685,000:  In  fiscal  1975,  it  will  cost 
*22  9  bUllon  to  pay  for  an  active  duty  force 
of  2,152.000.  Thus,  we  are  now  having  "to  pay 
almost  twice  as  much  for  a  force  only  80 
percent  the  size  of  the  one  we  had  in  1964 
Since  fiscal  1973,  the  defense  budget  has 
climbed  S12  bUlion— with  the  current  re- 
quest for  outlays  $6.3  bUllon  larger  than 
in  fiscal  1974.  The  greater  part  of  this  In- 
crease i.5  directly  attributable  to  the  factors 
cited  above. 

Comparing  the  fiscal  year  1975  biid'et 
with  that  of  fiscal  year  i973,  it  should 'be 
noted  that  three  general  pay  increases  have 
added  S4  6  bUlion  and  that  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence will  be  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars 
more  The  ration  rate  on  January  1  1972 
wa_s  $1.46  per  man  per  day;  on  January  l! 
19 13.  is  was  $1  65;  and  on  January  1  1974  it 
had  risen  to  $2.28.  the  rate  reflected  In  the 
FY  1975  budget.  That  is  what  It  Is  costing 
today  lor  food  for  each  of  our  mUitary  per- 
sonnel. '  ^ 

Petroleum  prices  paid  by  defense  agencies 
?"/«''™=^''>'    1-    1974,   were    123"    above   FY 

1973  prices.  The  FY  budget  Is  based  on  this 
February  1,  1974  price.  This  alone  adds  $1  7 
billion  to  the  FY  1975  defense  budget 

Inflnion  added  7'".  to  the  defense  budeet 
irom  FY  1973  to  FY  1974,  and  the  FY  1975 
budget  IS  premised  on  a  further  rise  of  5"r 
over  FY  1974- adding  $4.7  billion  to  the  FY 
1975  budget.  Yet,  the  current  rate  of  infla- 
tion may  be  dotible  this  estimate— further 
complicating  the  problems  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment. ° 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  discussing  total  out- 
lays for  military  spending.  The  Subrom- 
mitree  will  also  consider  requests  for  new 
supplemental  obllgational  authority  for  fiscal 

1974  which  is  in  two  parts. 
Pprt  oiie  is  a  supplemental  request  of  $6  2 

billion  for  fiscal  year  1D74.  Of  this  amount. 
■43.4  billior  is  for  pay  and  rate  increases  The 
January  1.  1973,  Increase  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel  will  cost  $1.5  billion  The 
October  1.  1973.  pay  increase  will  add  an.other 
$1  billion.  Cost-of-living  i  icreases  for  re- 
tired personnel,  v.age  board  increases,  and 
increa.sed  food  and  postal  costs  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  53.4  billion. 

Part  I  wo  contains  S2.8  billion  to  Improve 
force  readiness,  cover  fuel  price  Increases  and 
extra  costs  of  U.S.  arms  supplied  to  Israel 
during  the  recent  conflict. 

This  Subcommittee  must  consider  the  re- 
quest of  $85.6  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
I  or  Department  of  Defense  functio's  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Without  objection.  I  shall  Include  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  statement  a 
tabulation  setting  out  the  fiscal  year  1974 
a->propriations,  the  pending  supplemental  re- 
quest thereto,  and  the  request  for  fiscal  vear 
1975. 

Last  year.  In  an  effort  to  Improve  fiscal  re- 
sporslbility,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, acting  through  its  13  Subcom- 
mittee Chairmen,  set  ♦ontatlve  appropria- 
tions and  expenditure  ceilings  to  be  observed 
during  its  consideration  of  the  various  ap- 
pr-)nriatlons    bills. 

We  \vere  able  to  meet  the  goals  we  then 
established— In  fact,  we  exceeded  them 
After  extensive  hearings  and  Judicious 
examination  of  the  President's  spendi:ig  pro- 
posals, the  Congress  reduced  new  obligatlona! 
authority  by  a  total  of  $3,262,696,451. 

On  April  16,   1973,  I  announced  a  tenta- 


tive celling  of  $74,124,000,000  for  the  FY 
1974  defeise  appropriation  bill,  a  reduction 
of  $3  billion  below  the  original  budget  re- 
quest. On  September  21,  1973,  however,  the 
Co.;gress  received  a  budget  amendment  from 
the  Administration  which  added  $126.5  mil- 
lion more  to  Its  request. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
273.234.627,000  plus  $503,300,000  In  transfers 
from  other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Seriate  bill 
was  $3.5  billion  below  the  amended  budget 
request,  and  the  bill  as  finally  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  was  S3  billion  below 
the  total  of  his  revised  budget. 

In  view  of  that  measure  of  success,  the 
Senate  Approprlatirns  Committee  will  again 
undertake  to  establish  tentative  appropria- 
tions ceilings   for  fiscal    1975. 

The  Defense  .Appropriaticns  Subcommittee 
will  endeavor  to  trim  obllgational  authority 
by  an  estimated  $3.5  billion — or  4  09  per  cent 
of  the  total  $85.6  billion  earm..:.rked  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  hopeful  that  once  again  we 
wlil  meet — or  exceed — these  gcals. 

But  it  will  be  cur  purpose  to  propose 
spending  cuts  only  where  we  are  convinced 
they  can  be  made  without  unduly  diminish- 
ing or  weakening  our  defense  posture. 

Traditionally,  after  each  of  our  major 
wars,  we  have  followed  a  naive  and  rerkless 
policy  of  quick  disarmament.  After  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  and  Korea,  we  put  down 
our  arms  and  indulged  the  unwarranted  as- 
suni-tion  and  false  hope  that  military  pre- 
paredness was  not  essential  to  our  future 
security  and  world  peace. 

And  once  again— this  time  after  Viet- 
nam— the  same  pressures  are  being  exerted. 
There  are  many  well-intentioned  and  pa- 
triotic Americans — some  of  them  in  the  Con- 
gress—who are  convinced  that  defense 
spending  is  wssteful  and  unnecessary  in  a 
period  of  detente.  Military  spending",  they 
claim,  consumes  a  disproportionate  share  of 
our  national  wealth  while  outlays  for  health, 
education,  housing,  and  other  domestic  pro- 
grams are  being  shortchanged. 

Our  people  need  to  know  the  facts  Bv  any 
yardstick,  spending  en  defense  has  been  and 
is  new  substantially  declining  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  Gross  National  Product,  as  a  share 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  most  dramati- 
cally, as  a  percentage  of  all  Federal  spending. 
—In  1964,  defense  outlays  consumed  8.3 % 
of  the  gross  national  product;  in  1975  the 
percentage  Is  5.9'";:.  Stated  in  dollars  if  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  took  the  same  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  as  fiscal  year 
1961.  defense  outlays  for  FY  1975  would  be 
$120.8  billion  instead  of  $85  8  billion  as  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 

— In  1964,  defense  outlays  represented 
41.8';  of  the  total  Federal  budget:  in  FY 
1975,  defense  outlays  will  be  only  27  2'';  of 
the  total  budget. 

-Defence  spending  has  been  rising  far 
less  rapidly  than  any  other  major  cate<^ory 
within  the  budget.  While  total  Federal  out- 
lays for  all  purposes  have  Increased  by  about 
157  n  since  1964 — from  $118.6  billion  In  1964 
to  an  estimated  $304.4  billion  for  1975— 
defense  spending  increased  by  only  73^^ 
during  that  same  period— from". v49. 6  billion 
to  S85.8  billion. 

We  hear  much  talk  today  of  detente— as 
if  it  relieves  us  of  the  need  to  m.iintain  a 
strong  defense.  We  must  not  equate  or  con- 
fuse detente  with  disarmament. 

Even  with  detente  we  must  maintain— 
pending  hopes  for  effective  arins  limitation 
agreements— a  military  force  that  provides 
a  sufficient  deterrent  to  insure  peace  and 
our  security. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  to 
determine  the  proper  level  of  milUary 
strength  that  we  should  maintain  for  ade"- 
quat«  preparedness  and  which  is  consistent 
with  our  national  resources. 
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TABLE  NO    1- DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


March   5,  197 J^ 


By  functional  components 
0) 


nacted  fiscal  year 
1974,  Public  Law 
'3-238  and  Public 
Law  93-245 

(2) 


TITLE  I— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 

Military  personnel,  Navy 

Military  personnel,  Navy,  1969,  1971,  1972  deficiencies 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Ml  itary  personnel,  Air  Force 

Reslerve  personnel.  Army     _ 

Res  erve  personnel.  Navy     _.. 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 

National  Gtard  personnel.  Army  

National  Guard  personnel,  Air  Force.. 


Total,  title  1— Military  personnel. 


Retired  pay.  Defense 


TITLE  II-  RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  

Operation  and  mairitenance,  Nav¥_ ,  _ 

Operation  anJ  mainienanci?,  '.".s'liie  Corps 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force 

Operation  anl  maintenance.  Defense  Agencies 

Operation  and  main'enance.  Army  Reserve 

Opeialion  and  maintenance.  Na.y  Reserve      

Operation  and  maintenance,  '.'anne  Corps  Reserve. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Na'ional  Guard.  _ 

Operation  and  m3iii'en,3nce.  Air  National  Guarl 

National  Board  tor  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.. 

Claims.  Defense  

Contingencies,  Defense 

Court  of  Military  Appeals    


Total,  title  III— Operation  and  maintenance. 


TITLE  IV-PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  prxuiement.  Army 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 

Missile  procurement.  Army 

Transfer  from  ottier  accounts 

Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vetiicies,  Army 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 

Other  ptocurenent.  Army. 

Transfer  from  ottier  accounts 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy 

Transfer  from  otl)er  accounts 

Weapons  procurement.  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Prxurement.  Marine  Corps . 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies 


Total,  title  IV— Procurement 

Transfer  from  ether  accounts. 


TITLE  V-RESEARCH.  DEVELOP'/IENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Research.  deve!opment,  test,  and  evaluation,  Army 

T'ansfer  f'om  otfier  accounts     .    

Research,  development,  tes',  and  evaluation.  Navy 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force '.'...'""".'.'. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  Agencies 

Director  of  test  and  evaluation.  Defense  .  .   '.. 


Total,  title  V  -Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Transfer  from  other  accounts. 


TITLE  VI-SPE£IAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 
Special  foreign  currency  program 


Naval  petroleum  reserve. 


TITLE  VII-NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 


AdOilional  transfer  authority. 


TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Grand  total  ,  ,  

Transfers  from  other  accounts. 


TITLE  lll-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


'  In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  hscal  year  1974  (Public  Law  93  245),  $72,000,000 
was  included  in  operation  and  maintenance.  Navy,  lor  the  naval  petroleum  reserve. 


Supplemental 

appropriation 

request  fiscal 

year  1974 

(3) 


Adjusted  fiscal 
year  1974  total 

(1) 


Budget  request 
fiscal  year  1975 


Remarks 


(5)     (6) 


109,  950,  000 
271.350,000 


J651,850.000 
458.  650, 000 


$7,761,800,000 
5.  730.  000.  000 


547,  OCO,  000 
863,  350, 000 
452, 408, 000 
209,403,000 
91,173,000 
126,  962,  000 
555,  900,  COO 
177,500,000 


129,  534,  000 
624,  550,  000 
41.692,000 
13.897.000 
3.  827,  000 
10, 085,  000 
51,600,000 
14,  583, 000 


1.  676,  534,  000 
7,487.900,000 
494, IOC, 000 
223, 300. 000 
65.  000.  000 
137,047.000 
607.  500.  000 
192.  083.  000 


J7,  914,  800,  OOC 
5.  200,  000 
.  026.  OCC 
,  700.  000 
,  000,  000 
,  600,  000 
,  700.  000 
,  000,  000 
,  555,  000 
.700.000 
,577.000 


'66, 
51. 

728, 
45C, 
490, 
209, 
73, 
148, 
621. 
198, 


22,374.996,000    2,000,268,000   24,375,264,000   24,651,868,000 


4,681,900,000 


468,800,000    5,150,700,000    5,687,600,000 


214,697.000 
076  950.  000 
410.645  000 
504.  294. 000 
454. 898. 000 
253. 900,  000 
170,750,000 

11.000.000 

221,900.000 

524.  400. 000 

514.250.000 

ISj.OOO 

49.100.000 

5.000.000 

864.000 


483, 200, 000 

561.100.000 

31,000,000 

455. 000. 000 

93,  580. 000 

10,790.000 

33,  500.  000 

80,000 

15. 120.  000 

25.  080.  000 

33.  250. 000 

11,000 


53.000 


6. 697. 

6,638. 
441 

6.  959. 

1,548, 
264, 
204. 
11. 
237, 
549. 
547. 

49, 

5, 


897.  000 

050,  000 
645.  000 
294, 000 
473, 000 
690  000 
250, 000 
080.  000 
020,  000 
480.  000 
500.  000 
170.000 
100,  000 
000,000 
917.  000 


6,837, 
7,291, 

446, 
7.519, 
1.876. 

279. 

233. 
11. 

278. 

503, 

593, 

54, 
5, 
1 


400.  000 

cao.  000 

300.  000 
400. 009 
800.  OUO 
700.  000 
400  000 
400.  000 
200,  000 
400,  000 
100,000 
178,000 
600,  lOOO 

000, coo 

065,  000 


22.412,807.000    1,741,764,000   24,154,571.000   26.043,943,000 


138, 
(21. 
525 
(22, 
224, 
784. 
(146. 
461, 
t39. 

2, 722, 

(106, 

800, 

3.468, 

1.204, 

(45. 

173. 

(5, 

2, 720, 
(54. 

1,  393, 
(30. 

1,542, 
(30. 
66. 


,400, 
400. 
,100. 
000. 
,300, 
,300, 
100, 
.690. 
500. 
700. 
800. 
,700, 
100. 
,200, 
000, 
932. 
000. 
400. 
000, 
,300. 
000. 
700. 
000. 
000, 


22, 000, 000 
'84;400'd00 


000 

000). 

000 

000). 

000      121,800,000 

000     268, 000, 000 

000) 

000      56.  700. OCO 
000). 


160,  400,  000 
"609,' 500,000 


339.  500,  000 
'459,200.006" 


346.190,000 
1.052,300.000 


385.  300.  000 
1,344,800,000 


518,  390,  COO 


785,  200,  000 


219,  200.  000    2.  941,  900,  000    2,  960,  600,  OCO 


000 

OOO) 

000      28.  600. 000 

000      24.  800. 000 

000     224, 200, 000 

OCO). 


829.  000.  000 
3,  492.  900.  000 
1.428.400.000 


833, 900.  000 
3,  562.  600,  000 
1.584,500.000 


40, 700, 000 


000 
000). 

000      445.  000, 000 
000). 
,000 
000). 
000 
000). 
000  . 


214,632,000 

"3,'i65,'46o,66o' 


22^  800, 000 
3,496,' 6od,'6co' 


39,  000,  000 
197,706,606' 


1.432.300.000 

'i',  746, 400, 000' 

'""66"  OOO. '600' 


1.610,800.000 
2.671,800.606" 
'"l'02",'o'l7".'000" 


16, 225.  822, 000 
(499,800.000). 


1,772,100,000   17,997,922,000   19,866,617,000 


1.912,  100  000 

(3, 500.  000) 

2.651.805.000 

3,042.000.000 

457. 900.  000 

24.600.000  . 


55.043.000 


1.967.143.000 


1,985.976.000 


67.828.000 
83.  766.  000 
10.852.000 


2,719,633.000 

3.125,766,000 

468,752.000 

24.  600, 000 


3,261,933.000 

3.518,860.000 

528,  700.  000 

27,  000,  000 


8. 088.  405.  000 
(3,500,000). 


217,489,000    8.305.894,000    9,322,469.000 


2,  600,  OCO 


2,  500.  000 


2,  900,  OCO 


(') 


(') 


e ,  900, 000 


(625,  000,  000)    (750,  000,  000) 


(625,000,000) 

73,786,930,000    6,200,421,000  » 79, 987. 351, 000   85.582,297  000 
■ - (750,000.000) 


'Includes  $400,000  for  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission    No  funds  have  been  requested 
(or  fiscal  year  1975. 


March 
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CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closeci. 
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FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF    1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Uniaer  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  2747,  which  the 
clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act.  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
pjses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentar>-  inquiry  in  connection  with 
the  consent  time  agreement  on  this  bill 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Could  the  Chair  state 
when  the  2  hours  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  began  to  run  and  how  much  time  is 
left  of  that  2  hours? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  began  to  run  for  1  min- 
ute this  morning,  so  1  hour  and  59  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
agreement  entered  into  earlier  did  not 
state  whether  the  time  used  on  that  dat€ 
was  to  be  included,  and  I  gather  it  was 
not  and  that  we  are  beginning  the  time 
period  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  period  began  todav 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
S,  2747 )  was  reported  by  the  committee 
nth  a  series  of  technical  amendments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  at  this 
time  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
m  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  the  bill  as  thus  amended  will  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
*ne  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  10  minutes  on  the 
bill.  The  time  has  been  transferred  to  me 
by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  .fine  because 
I  know  how  honorable  the  Senator  is. 
However,  just  a  matter  of  procedure, 
since  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  the  bili 
which  I  oppose.  I  would  presume  that 
we  have  time  between  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Taft»  and  myself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  minority  leader  has 
transferred  the  time  to  me  momentarilv 
However.   I   yield   time   to   the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  T.^FT  I .  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
•Mr.  Bealli.  and  I  wrote  minority  views 
on  this  bill,  which  I  think  are  of  con- 
siderable interest   and  outline  some  of 
the  problems  we  find  with  the  bill. 

We  have  not  enacted  any  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  since 
1966.  and  all  three  of  us— and  I  think 

most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 

recognize  the  need  for  a  constructive 
increase  to  the  minimum  wage.  In  the 
interim  the  debate  surrounding  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  centered 
around  four  issues:  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  the  wage  rate,  extensions  of 
coverage,  repeal  of  exemptions  which 
are  now  in  the  law,  and  a  differential 
wage  structure  for  the  young  people  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately,  after  3  years  of  con- 
gressional consideration,  no  constructive 
amendments  to  the  act  have  become  law. 
The  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  is 
essentially  identical  to  the  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President  in  the  summer  of  1973.  and 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  bill'  last 
session  are  equally  as  compelling  in  cer- 
tain areas  for  S.  2747. 

I  might  point  out  that  Senator  Taft 
and  I  have  kept  emphasizing  this  prob- 
lem in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
and  have  offered  amendments  which  we 
thought  would  increase  the  possibilitv  of 
getting  a  wage  rate  at  a  higher  minimum 
level  for  those  people  who  are  at  the 
minimum  while  avoiding  a  veto. 

If  we  had  enacted  the  bill  which  we  had 
suggested,  we  would  long  since  have  been 
at  the  rate  which  this  bill  proposes.  It 
seems  ironic  to  me  that  we  are  here  fight- 
ing the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

In  this  year,  the  committee  heard  no 
witnesses  and  had  before  it  little  or  no 
current  data  upon  which  to  assess  the 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  actions  it 
took,  especially  with  regard  to  exemp- 
tions and  extensions  of  coverage.  The 


failure  of  the  committee  to  include  new 
initiatives  to  reduce  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  also  extremely  disappointing. 

In  our  minority  views  to  last  years 
vetoed  bill,  s.  1861.  we  stated  in  detail  our 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  committee's  ap- 
proach, and  we  would  reiterate  some  of 
them  briefly  here. 

First,  we  believe  the  coup  de  grace  ap- 
proach  that   the   committee  has   taken 
with  respect  to  existing  exemptions  is  un- 
warranted.  The  potential   adverse  eco- 
nomic  effect  resulting   from    repeal   or 
modification  of  these  exemptions  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  economv.  especially 
small  businesses,  is  significant  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  committee's  action  may 
mean  economic  fatality  for  manv  small 
busmesses  in  the  country  and  many  thou- 
sands of  their  employees.  For  example 
S.  2747  would  repeal  or  severelv  modify 
current  exemptions   in   the  Fair  Laoor 
Standards  Act  for  the  following  are?=^  and 
occupational  categories:  retail  and  serv- 
ice   establishments    grossing    less    than 
S2dO.00O    annually— complete    repeal   of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  • 
tobacco  employees;    nursing  home  em- 
ployees; hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees;   salesmen,   partsmen.   and   me- 
chanics: food  service  establishment  em- 
ployees;   seasonal    industry    emplovees- 
cotton  ginning  and  sugar  processing  em- 
ployees; and.  local  transport  emplovees 
At  the  very  least,  action  should  not  be 
taken  in  these  areas  until  sufficient  facts 
are  before  the  committee  to  permit  each 
exemption  to  be  considered  on  its  o\ra 
merit. 

These  were  all  enacted  for  meritorious 
reasons  to  begin  with  and  to  simplv  elim- 
inate them  without  any  testimonv  or 
hearn-igs  on  the  need  or  desirability  of 
these  exemptions  seems,  to  me.  to  be  in- 
appropriate. 

S.  2747  is  deficient  with  regard  to  new 
initiatives  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities for  youth.  As  an  example  of 
this  acute  problem,  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  as  of  January  1974  for 
Caucasians  16  and  17  years  of  age  was 
16.8  percent  and  for  non-Caucasians  16 
and  17  years  of  age.  the  rate  was  a  tower- 
mg  38.9  percent.  These  statistics  under- 
score the  need  for  implementation  of  a 
national  program  of  specialized  wage 
structures  for  youth  sim.ilar  to  proposals 
we  have  advocated  during  prior  con- 
sideration on  this  issue.  Such  a  national 
mitiative  would  constructively  supple- 
ment the  broad  authority  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  currently  has  available  under 
section  14  of  the  act  with  regard  to  adop- 
tion of  special  wage  structures  for  youth 
employment  and  training. 

Domestic  senice  emplovees  would  be 
coyered  for  the  first  time  under  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  with  a  wage 
scale  for  such  employees  the  same  as  that 
established  for  those  who  have  been 
under  coverage  for  some  time.  While  we 
share  the  concern  the  committee  has 
expressed  for  the  economic  advancement 
for  individuals  in  this  occupational  cate- 
gory, we  believe  such  an  extension  of 
coverage  under  the  act  will  further  com- 
plicate lax  and  reporting  problems  and 
create  further  unemployment 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  came  down  and  said  in  his  testi- 
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mony  last  year  that  by  applying  the 
minimum  wage  to  domestics  the  com- 
mittee would  create  severe  unemploy- 
ment. Why?  Because  domestics  are  con- 
sidered to  include  babysitters,  neigh- 
bors' children  who  mow  the  lav.n,  everj'- 
one  who  delivers  a  circular — not  a  news- 
boy, because  they  are  specifically  ex- 
empt— windo'A-  washers,  and  a  whole 
group  of  people  who  are  not  ordinarily 
thought  of  as  domestics,  but  who  would 
be  Included.  The  housewife  and  the 
household  owner  will  simply  do  this  work 
themselves.  Why  should  they  be  bother- 
ed, every  quarter,  with  filing  a  return  as 
to  whether  they  have  paid  the  right 
wage,  and  be  subject  to  criticism  by  the 
Lat)or  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

In  addition.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
concept  of  saying  that  a  neighbor  who 
comes  along  and  mows  your  lawn  is 
thereby  affecting  interstate  commerce 
is  a  ridiculous  concept.  The  only  power 
we  have  to  set  wages  at  all  under  the 
Constitution  is  when  interstate  com- 
merce is  affected.  I  have  a  verj*  hard 
problem  with  the  constitutionality  in  any 
form.  Certainly  a  m.ore  practical  ap- 
proach than  covering  all  such  employees 
who  earn  more  than  S50  in  a  calendar 
quarter — committee  incorporation  of 
section  2091?)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — can  be  found  to  reflect  the  com- 
mittee's concern  in  this  area. 

We  believe  Congress  should  expedi- 
tiously enact  constructive  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  to  help  compensate 
for  the  eroded  purchasing  power  of  our 
lowest  paid  workers.  The  longer  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  is  postponed,  the 
greater  the  pressure  will  be  for  exces- 
sive increases  over  too  short  a  period  of 
time,  thus  maximizing  the  inflationary 
and  di,«:employment  effect.';  on  the  econ- 
omy. To  continue  to  held  a  wage  rate 
increase  hostage  to  unrelated  political 
issues  only  penalizes  our  Nation's  lowest 
paid  workers.  Therefore,  we  are  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  adopt  constructive 
changes  in  the  committee  bill  to  permit 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  St^ndard-^ 
Act  to  become  a  reality  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  we  shall  mo.st  cer- 
tainly be  offering  such  amendments  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds  just  to  transfer  the 
time  of  the  minority  leader  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  If  no  one  yields 
time,  the  time  will  run  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  for  a 
quorun^  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  .side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDETvIG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENqKieNT  no.  964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  McClttre. 
Hatfiele.  Fannib:.  Helms,  Dominick. 
GoLDWATER,  Brock,  and  Thurmond,  I 
call  amendment  No.  964  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  .  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  19to  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  st'U:in<2;  Aut  ".^pril  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  ihereof  "on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the]  Pair  Ln.bcr  Standards 
Aniendme::t,s  of  197R";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ofct  'prior  to  May  1,  1974" 
find  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  nrlor 
to  the  date  of  ena<|tment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Ametidmfnts  of  1974". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  .Mr.  PreMdent.  this  was 
the  matter  debated  last  November  on 
which  there  vsas  a  rollcall  vote.  I  have 
.subsequently  circularized  our  colleagues 
detailing  the  argument.s.  Hearings  have 
been  held  before  Senate  committees:  but. 
most  importantly,  in  the  intervening 
months,  each  one  of  them  has  had  a 
deluge  of  mail  underscoring  the  extraor- 
dinary dislocatioEs  which  have  been 
occurring  in  each  one  of  our  States — dis- 
locations which  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  attempt  to  cope  with  inflation  not 
by  attacking  the  sources  of  inflation  but 
by  trying  to  place  a  lid  on  the  pressures 
whioh  are  allowed  to  boil  away. 

The  result  of  thes  has  been  that  more 
and  more  items  have  been  withdrawii 
from  production  because  they  can  no 
longer  be  produced  for  a  reasonable  re- 
turn. As  a  consequence,  we  not  only  have 
important  items  of  manufacture  being 
removed  from  the  market  pla:e  but  also 
a  chain  reaction  as  more  and  more"  fac- 
tories and  firm?  are  forced  to  curtail 
their  activities  or.  in  many  instances,  to 
close  down  because  of  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  essential  ingredients.  In  my 
prepared  statement  I  have  referred  to 
them.  1 

Tliere  are  impacts  in  agriculture,  in  the 
paper  industo',  and  wherever  we  turn. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congres.s  to 
stand  up  and  declare  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  this  experimentation:  that  we 
understand  that  ebch  day  that  goes  by 
will  result  in  further  dislocations,  further 
threats  to  empioyment;  and  that  we  must 
therefore  terminate  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  now;  rather  than  waiting 
for  it  to  expire  oil  April  30.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  exisjting  statute. 

We  are  all  seriously  concerned.  Mr. 
President,  v.ith  the  indications  that  our 
economy  is  .slowing  do\ra.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  upturn  in  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  sameitime,  we  are  debating 
a  bill,  the  minimum  wage  law,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  placing  pressures  on 
employers  to  lay  ■vrorkers  off,  especiallv 
those  with  the  lowest  levels  of  skills,  es- 
pecially in  marginal  firms.  It  happens 
that  some  of  the  firms  that  are  most  hard 
hit  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  ejects  of 
price  controls  are  precisely  those  firms 
wliich  are  employing  marginal  workers, 
which  are  small,  which  caimot  cope  with 
dislocations  of  any. nature. 


So,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  consider  enacting  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  minimum  wage  bill  an 
amendment  which  will  bring  a  si:h  of 
relief  across  this  country,  in  every  sector 
which  will  enable  manufacturing  firm^ 
and  others  to  dusi  off  plans  that  have 
been  mothballed  pending  a  return  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  this  country,  so  that 
we  can  begin  planning  to  expand  capacity 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  that  has 
not  been  satisfied  as  a  result  of  these 
shortages. 

I  suggest,  lh?refore.  that  we  would  be 
doing  only  half  the  job  if  we  moved  on 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  at  this 
time,  v.ithout.  at  the  .same  time,  abol- 
ishing those  price  controls  that  are  so 
serious  a  deterrent,  to  em.ployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  many 
months  an  adjustment  in  the  minimum 
wage  has  been  under  consideration,  a 
factor  which  could  nullify  all  attempts 
to  assist  the  workingir.an  has  been 
larking  in  the  background  unnoti<->ed 
S.  2747  seeks  to  bring  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  to  millions  of  American 
workers  by  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
The  bill  fails,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
major  obstacle  to  job  .securitv— wage 
and  price  controls.  The  time  is  over- 
due for  us  to  level  with  the  Ameri.-'an 
workingman  and  admit  that  piice 
controls  do  not  work,  and  they  cannot 
be  made  to  work  in  a  free  economy.  The 
longer  we  postpone  the  lifting  of  controls 
the  great.n-  is  the  gamble  we  take  with 
the  employment  of  the  very  workers  we 
hope  to  lielp  by  raising  the  minimum 
wage. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce,  today,  an 
amcnimrnt  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  thereby,  abolishing 
the  existing  system  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  This  is  essential  if  the  economy 
i~-  to  be  allowed  to  r.djust  to  increases  in 
wage  levels  mandated  by  S.  2747.  It  is 
al'-o  es-ential  if  we  are  to  reverse  the 
los.'i  of  job.s  now  resulting  from  short- 
acres  created  by  economic  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  my  mai!  on 
matters  involving  jobs  and  the  economj- 
is  no  different  than  yours  or  that  of 
other  Senators,  except  to  the  extent  that 
mine  reflects  a  very  large  constituency 
and  the  great  variety  of  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  asricultural  interests 
that  are  contained  within  Ne^v  York 
State.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  received 
urgent  appeals  from  manufacturers  of 
exhaust  fans,  medical  supplies,  indus- 
trial packaging,  seals,  electrical  goods, 
plastics,  paper,  hosiery,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, hardware,  prestress  concrete,  and 
dair\-  products,  as  well  as  from  railroids. 
hospitals,  farmers,  employee  groups, 
trade  associations,  and  meat  packers,  to 
name  just  a  sampling.  Running  through 
all  this  mail  is  a  common  anguished  call 
for  relief  from  the  impact  of  economic 
controls — relief  for  those  writing  the  let- 
ters or  relief  for  their  suppliers.  A  num- 
ber of  New  York  firms,  especially  smaller 
ones,  have  already  had  to  cut  back  or 
shut  down.  Many  others  write  that  they 
will  have  to  close  flown  in  another  few 
weeks  unless  they  find  some  way  around 
the  shortages  now  crippling  them.  More- 
over, they  make  it  clear  that  the  longer 
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the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  more  far  reaching  will  be  the 
dislocations  in  their  own  areas  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  the  expe- 
riences I  have  described  are  not  unique 
to  New  York  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  study  just  completed  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers  confirms 
the  dislocations  I  have  described  are  any- 
thing but  localized.  Let  me  cite  some  of 
the  findings  of  the  NAM  study  as  reported 
m  a  recent  issue  of  Human  Events: 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  companies  Indi- 
cated that  the  scrapping  of  price  controls 
would  encourage  them  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  One  out  of  every  three  has 
postponed  or  cancelled  plant  and  equipment 
espeuditures  due  to  controls. 

Three  out  of  five  small  firms  and  four  out 
of  Ave  large  companies  stated  that  controls 
adversely  affected  corporate  earnings. 

Some  84  percent  of  all  firms  said  no  when 
asked  if  controls  had  any  beneficial  effects 
on  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Some  97  percent  of  the  large  companies 
and  almost  92  percent  of  the  small  firms  fa- 
vored a  quick  end  of  controls. 

Some  45  percent  of  the  firms  said  controls 
are  damaging  the  U.S.  position  In  foreign 
trade. 

More  than  76  percent  of  the  small  firms 
and  nearly  87  percent  of  the  large  companies 
said  that  consumers  would  end  up  paying 
more  for  products  purchased  becaiise  of  con- 
trols. 

The  record,  Mr.  President,  seems  over- 
whelming. Our  intervention  into  the 
workings  of  our  complex  economy  has 
created  shortages  in  goods  that  only  re- 
cently were  in  good  supply,  It  has  in- 
hibited investment  in  new  facilities,  and 
threatens  to  unleash  large-scale  unem- 
ployment. These  serious  dislocations  are 
the  devastating  consequences  of  our  at- 
tempt to  control  inflation  by  attacking 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  causes.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain consumer  price  stability  through 
wage  and  price  controls  In  the  face  of  the 
universal  experience  here  and  abroad 
demonstrating  that  these  measures  will 
not  relieve  inflationary  pressures  any 
more  than  sealing  off  the  safety  valve 
will  save  an  overheated  boiler  from  ex- 
ploding. In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  diverted  ourselves  from  attending 
to  the  causes  of  Inflation;  namely,  an 
excessive  expansion  of  the  siipply  of 
money — to  that  extent  have  we  allowed 
the  pressure  to  continue  to  build  untU 
they  burst  out  here  and  there  with  spe- 
cial violence,  just  as  they  have  during 
the  past  year. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office  in  1969  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  ability  of  controls.  Between 
December  1970  and  August  1971,  when 
the  President  Invoked  the  powers  granted 
him  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
had  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.8  per- 
cent. Since  August  1971,  the  Nation  has 
undergone  the  trauma  of  four  phases  of 
controls  In  various  forms  that  have  im- 
posed extraordinary  dislocations  on  an 
already  strained  economy,  and  to  what 
end?  Since  August  1971.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  at  an  accelerated 
rate  that  for  the  12-month  period  before 
the  Arab  boycott  had  reached  a  level  of 
7.3  percent. 
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The  explanation  is  not  difHcult  to  find. 
In  the  3 -month  period  before  controls, 
the  Federal  Reserve  increased  the  money 
supply  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  5  per- 
cent. Since  controls  were  imposed,  the 
money  supply  has  Increased,  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  9.1  percent.  Economic 
controls  simply  could  not  hold  the  lid 
on  an  economy  that  was  overheated  by 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  Federal  deficits 
totaling  more  than  $100  billion  in  a  5- 
year  period. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  controls  have 
failed  so  signally  in  achieving  their  ob- 
jective of  price  stablhty.  What  Is  far 
more  serious  is  that  in  the  process  of 
imposing  them  we  have  caused  disloca- 
tions that  will  plague  us  far  into  the 
future.  The  extent  of  these  dislocations, 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
spreading,  becomes  more  apparent  every 
day.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  every  bag 
of  constituent  mall  I  receive  contains 
new  examples  of  essential  Items  tn  short 
supply. 

What  we  must  understand  is  that 
these  shortages  did  not  just  "happen." 
They  were  caused.  They  are  the  predict- 
able consequences  of  the  imposition  of 
controls  on  a  free  economy.  When  the 
market  ceases  to  be  free,  when  a  willing 
buyer  Is  not  allowed  to  bargain  with  a 
willing  seller,  we  destroy  the  signals  that 
channel  investment  and  production.  If  a 
producer  is  not  allowed  to  sell  a  given 
item  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
cost  and  risk  in  its  production,  he  will 
simply  stop  producing  it.  This  simple 
lesson  in  economics  was  driven  home  to 
millions  of  Americans  last  summer  as 
they  watched  on  television  the  destruc- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  day-old 
chicks,  because  the  price  allowed  farmers 
for  the  sale  of  their  poultry  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  feed  required  to  bring 
those  chicks  to  marketable  size.  And  so  it 
is  with  expanding  production  to  meet  In- 
creased demand.  No  one  will  Invest  In 
new  plant  and  eqxilpment  If  the  goods  to 
be  produced  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold 
for  a  price  that  will  allow  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  Investment. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those  w'ho 
blame  our  shortages  on  exports;  and  It 
was,  of  course,  to  control  these  that  the 
House  adopted  H.R.  8.547,  the  Export 
Control  Amendments  of  1973,  which  the 
Senate  was  scheduled  to  debate  last 
month.  H.R.  8547  seeks  to  attack  the 
problem  of  growing  shortages  by  limiting 
the  export  of  goods  in  short  .supply.  The 
bill  as  reported  out  Ignores,  however,  the 
reason  why  such  goods  are  not  being  sold 
within  the  United  States  in  the  first 
place.  Too  often  they  are  not  being  sold 
domestically,  because  the  prices  at  which 
the  Cost  of  Living  Cotmcll  allows  them  to 
be  sold  do  not  justify  the  cost  of  their 
production.  While  It  is  true  that  today 
many  Item.?  in  short  supply  are  being 
exported  from  the  United  States  for  sale 
In  free  markets  abroad.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  prohibition  of  such  exports  will 
solve  the  problem  of  shortages  facing 
domestic  consumers.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  export  restrictions  could  lead  other 
countries  to  place  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
port of  goods  we  in  the  United  States 
require,  such  laws  are  apt  to  be  as 
futile  as  the  attempt  to  fight  inflation 


with  wage  and  price  controls.  Commodi- 
ties that  are  shipped  abroad  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  home  are 
apt  not  to  be  produced  at  all  If  they  are 
denied  access  to  free  markets. 

To  illustrate  thi.s  pcmt,  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  case  of  steel  rebars  that  are 
used  to  reinforce  concrete  foundations. 
Historically,  steel  rebars  are  produced  by 
large  st^el  mills  when  demand  for  more 
profitable  steel  products  slackens.  Small 
mills  which  have  been  able  to  reduce 
costs  by  using  ferrous  scrap,  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  maintain  a  more  con- 
tinuous flow  of  this  inexpensive  item. 
Because  controls  froze  rebars  at  a  low 
price,  this  item  has  been  forced  out  of 
domestic  markets  by  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  spiraltng  demand  for  more 
profitable  items.  Even  though  the  Com- 
merce EJepartment  placed  limits  on  the 
export  of  ferrous  scrap,  the  domestic 
shortage  of  rebars  has  continued.  Rebars 
will  be  produced  for  sale  at  a  profit 
abroad.  They  will  not  be  produced  for 
sale  at  a  loss  at  home.  Prohibiting  their 
expert,  therefore,  will  only  mean  that 
American  mills,  large  and  small,  will  stop 
producing  them.  The  steel  industiT.  in- 
cidentally, is  not  petitioning  for  the  de- 
control of  rebars.  The  purchasers  are. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  lingering  doubts  that  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  controls  is  harmful  to  our  economy. 
The  current  shortages  in  more  than  150 
critical  indu.-trial  commodities  that  have 
been  caused  by  price  controls  will  not  be 
legislated  out  of  existence  by  imposing 
still  other  controls  on  our  economy.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  that 
price  controls  simply  do  not  work.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  devising  a  more 
effective  regulatoiy  machinerj-.  Eco- 
nomic interrelationships  are  so  subtle, 
so  sensitive,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
body  of  regulators,  however  isurge,  how- 
ever wise,  to  anticipate  how  and  where 
to  mobilize  the  resources  and  set  the 
prices  so  that  our  infinitely  complex 
economy  can  work  at  maximum  eflB- 
ciency.  The  tragic  consequences  of  re- 
cent governmental  attempts  to  control 
prices  and  wages  here  and  abroad  pro- 
vides persuasive  evidence  that  there  is 
no  administrative  or  procedural  reform 
that  can  improve  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  wage  and  price  controls  not 
only  do  not  work — they  cannot  be  made 
to  work  in  a  free  society.  The  legislative 
authority  conferred  by  the  Congress  and 
invoked  by  the  President  has  resulted  in 
grave  Injury  to  every  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy without  achieving  any  significant 
offsetting  benefits.  In  short,  wage  and 
price  controls  have  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  abolished  forthwith. 

Two  months  ago,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  energy  bill 
that  would  have  accomplished  this  ob- 
jective by  terminating  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  As  mdght  be  expected.  I 
was  met  with  objections  that  whereas 
wage  and  price  controls  were,  of  course, 
not  desirable,  the  time  was  not  oppor- 
tune for  restoring  freedom  to  the  econ- 
omy. Arguments  were  made  to  the  eflfect 
that  because  of  the  energy  crises,  and 
this    or  that  other  factor,  an  immediate 
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lifting  of  controls  would  create  chaos. 
Therefore,  it  was  said,  we  would  have  to 
wait  for  a  more  appropriate  moment 
when  some  degree  of  price  stability  had 
been  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  is  that  the  time  will 
never  be  just  right  to  return  the  direc- 
tion of  our  economy  to  the  decisions 
freely  made  on  a  daily  basis  between  mil- 
lions of  buyers  and  sellers.  What  can 
be  said  with  equal  certainty  is  that  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  longer  we  postpone 
the  moment  when  we  lift  the  albatross 
of  controls  from  aroimd  our  economic 
necks,  the  greater  will  be  the  immediate 
disclocations  as  prices  are  released  to 
seek  their  natural  level — and  In  the 
meantime,  with  glacial  certainty,  we  will 
see  the  shortages  continue  to  spread, 
causing  more  and  more  firms  to  close 
their  doors  for  lack  of  essential  supplies 
adding  their  employees  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  summarize  what  it  Is  I  have  tried 
to  say  in  these  few  minutes  than  to  quote 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  November  1973  issue  of  Modem 
Plastics.  Although  it  speaks  of  the  condi- 
tions affecting  just  one  industry  and  the 
controls  on  that  industry  have  recently 
been  relaxed,  the  problems  described 
and  conclusions  drawTi  are  of  very  broad 
application  today: 

The  simple  fact  la  that  current  price  con- 
trola  have  created  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland 
scene  of  unreaUty  where  It  Is  going  to  become 
Increasingly  dUBciUt  to  operate.  Becln  sup- 
pi  lere,  forced  to  seU  at  severely  limited  list 
prices  (and  without  control  over  what  their 
customers  do  with  the  resins) ,  arent  exact- 
ly falling  all  over  each  other  to  buUd  new 
capacities.  Converters  who  have  price  com- 
mitments to  their  customers,  but  are  forced 
to  pay  twice  the  going  rate,  are  starting  to 
think  about  trading  Instead  of  manufactur- 
ing. End  users,  bearing  a  growing  chorus  of 
"shortage,  shortage,  shortage."  are  worrying 
whether  or  not  to  design  in  plastics. 

And  the  whole  Industry  Is  In  malignant 
turmoil. 
What  to  do. 

Remove  price  controls.  It  was  a  free  econ- 
omy that  brought  resin  prices  down,  let 
It  be  a  free  economy  that  will  allow  resin 
prices  to  move  up  to  where  economic  forces 
will  allow  them  to  be.  Free  competition  in  a 
free  market  place  has  brought  the  plasties 
Industry  to  Its  present  prcanlnence.  Only  a 
return  to  thoae  conditions  will  assure  its 
future  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  face  the 
facts  is  now.  The  time  to  bite  the  bullet 
of  decontrol  is  now.  I  urge  the  Congress 
not  merely  to  recommend  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  be  allowed  to 
expire  on  April  30,  but  that  we  take  ac- 
tion now.  immediately  to  bring  to  a  halt 
this  ruinous  Interference  in  the  workings 
of  a  once  free  and  enormously  productive 
economy. 

For  2  weeks,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  StabUization  held  hear- 
ings to  consider  whether  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  authorizing 
these  controls  should  be  extended  beyond 
its  current  expiration  date  of  April  30, 
1974.  Witness  after  witness  confirmed  the 
''inclusion  that  the  Imposition  of  price 
and  wage  controls  has  been  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
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still  greater  short-  and  long-term 
damage  to  the  economy  and  employment 
is  to  terminate  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  now,  immediately. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
his  amendment,  for  a  couple  of  com- 
ments? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  intrigued  with 
the  idea  of  the  Senator  suggesting  this 
as  an  amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
join  him  in  it. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  faced  over 
and  over  and  over  again  is  the  hospital 
situation.  There  are  now  two  suits  pend- 
ing, one  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  one  by  the  Catholic  Hos- 
pital Association,  against  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  permitting  them  in  any  way 
whatsoever  to  be  able  to  reasonably 
determine  what  their  expenses  and  prices 
must  be. 

This  has  been  generated  out  of  a 
phase  IV  regulation  which  requires  you 
to  figure  out  what  your  per  patient  cost 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  patient  load  during 
the  preceding  year.  As  you  decrease  the 
number  of  patients  In  a  hospital,  which 
Is  what  we  are  all  trying  to  go  to,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  per  patient  cost  is  going 
to  go  up,  because  the  hospital  expense 
does  not  go  down  that  fast.  The  net  result 
is  that  by  the  time  they  come  into  the 
new  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  they  have 
already  gotten  up  to  their  level  of  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  and  they 
cannot  raise  any  prices. 

In  addition,  they  have  had  to  use  all 
their  contingency  funds  and  the  inter- 
est on  it  in  order  to  pay  these  expenses 
prior  to  the  time  they  can  take  any  other 
action. 

So  we  have  had  many  complaints  from 
our  State.  The  suits  did  not  start  in  our 
State.  We  have  been  able  to  get  a  couple 
of  exemptions.  Too  often,  our  effort  has 
been  to  act  as  an  ombudsman  against  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  If  we  can  get 
rid  of  COLC,  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
everybody,  not  only  small  business  but 
also  the  whole  medical  situation  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  describing  a  specific 
Instance  of  the  effect  of  arbitrary  at- 
tempts to  place  lids  on  an  economiy  els 
interrelated  as  ours,  with  such  subtle 
relationships  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Experience  over  the  years,  abroad  and. 
of  course,  in  the  last  2  years  in  this  coun- 
try, has  substantiated  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  dedicated  a  group  of  regu- 
lators may  be,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
formed, they  simply  are  not  agile  enough 
or  wise  enough,  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  knowledge  that  is  required,  to  enable 
them  to  anticipate  all  the  subtle  shifts 
that  vitally  affect  the  nature  of  de- 
mand— and  whether  a  given  item  will  be 
produced  or  will  not  be  produced. 

I,  therefore,  urge  Senators  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  not  to  pass  the  buck  by  looking 
to  the  Executive  for  guidance,  but  to  de- 
termine to  do  today  what  we  know  is  in 
the  interest  of  every  sector  of  America, 
most  particularly  the  consumer,  in  every 
phase  of  our  economy:  That  is.  to  allow 


the  forces  of  the  marketplace,  once  again 
to  generate  the  resources  necessary  for 
the  meeting  of  human  needs;  to  channel 
our  resources  into  the  production  of  items 
now  in  short  supply,  so  that  we  can  once 
again  restore  vitality  to  our  economic 
system.  Vitality  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  what  could  become  a  serious  reces- 
sion in  this  country. 

I  urge  Senators  to  act  decisivelv  and 
forcefully.  In  doing  so,  I  would  remind 
Senators  that  they  will  be  enacting  a 
policy  that  has  the  full  support  and 
availability  of  the  AFLr-CIO,  which  for 
months  has  been  advocating  a  new  wage- 
price  policy.  This  same  policy  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
whose  activities  have  been  thwarted  by 
economic  dislocations  created  by  the  eco- 
nomic controls.  Also  they  would  be  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
which  has  conducted  with  its  member 
firms  a  very  thorough  study  of  economic 
controls,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
course  of  my  formal  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   senior    Senator    from    New 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
which  is  raised  certainly  deserves  to  be 
raised:  there  Is  no  question  about  that 

We  have  been  considering  this  matter 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  We 
have  heard,  I  think,  the  two  leading 
witnesses,  Dr.  Dunlop,  the  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  in  neither 
case — this  Is  certainly  no  wild  idea— in 
neither  case  has  the  complete  dis- 
mantling of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  as  contemplated  by  this  measure 
been  recommended.  Dr.  Dunlop — and  it 
is  rather  coincidental  that  I  put  his 
statement  in  the  Record  this  morning 
without  connecting  it  with  this  amend- 
ment— Dr.  Dunlop — and  I  refer  to  his 
statement  made  on  Tuesday  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — a  short 
time  ago  recommended  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  be  continued.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  specify  what  we  should 
and  should  not  do.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  be  carried  on  as  a  complaint 
agency  or  as  a  mediation  or  dispute- 
settlement  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said  it  should 
be  more  than  a  price  review  board,  which 
apparently  was  a  reference  to  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Price  StabUlty  which 
President  Johnson  established  in  1968. 
All  that  did  was  to  publish  studies  and 
arrange  conferences.  But  he  said  that  the 
main  preoccupation  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Is  Intended  to  be  Government 
supply  actions  or  private  activity  de- 
signed to  constrain  short-term  or  long- 
term  Inflation  In  problem  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

In  addition,  the  administration  itself 
spelled  out  the  fact  that  it  wishes  con- 
trols continued  in  the  health  field  and,  in 
addition,  in  the  case  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
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ucts.  That  is  already  dealt  with  in  sep- 
arate legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  our  atten- 
tion very  sharply  called  to  two  points, 
which  I  think  are  important  in  this 
respect.  One,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terest in  restraining  inflation,  we  are 
now  at  the  point  of  what  Is  called  two- 
digit  inflation,  and  that  kind  of  inflation 
is  reminiscent  of  Brazil  and  other  coxin- 
tries  whose  currencies  have  become 
valueless,  with  galloping  inflation  in  the 
economy.  So  to  leave  it  unrestrained  and 
to  absorb  what  could  be  a  devastating 
bulge  without  facing  it.  would  be  nearly 
fatal  to  the  economy.  Second,  we  are  told 
production  will  increase,  and  so  forth, 
if  we  take  off  all  controls.  As  Dr.  Dimlop 
pointed  out,  where  they  see  the  possibil- 
ity of  increase  In  supply,  that  is  a  factor 
in  taking  off  controls  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  may  be 
printed  bls  part  of  these  remarks.  I  wish 
to  leave  his  statement  in  the  Record 
otherwise,  as  colleagues  may  desire  to 
send  it  out  as  a  unitary  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statemznt  or  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop.  Director 

OF  THE  Co6T  or  LaviNO  Council,  Betork  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mltte:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  this 
morning  to  present  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals for  the  future  of  economic  controls  to 
this  Committee  and  to  answer  questions  on 
those  proposals.  As  you  know,  Secretary 
Shultz  and  I  presented  the  recommendations 
on  February  eth  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  StabUization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Since  the  proposals  were  detailed  before 
that  Committee  at  that  time  and  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  them,  I  thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  limit  myself  today 
to  some  general  Introductory  remarks  based 
on  questions  which  have  been  raised  since 
our  analysis  and  recommendations  of  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1974.  _ 
I  " 

The  Inflation  In  the  prices  of  primary 
commodities  In  1973-74  has  been  world  wide 
unexpected  and  beyond  the  range  of  previous 
experience.  Ferrous  scrap,  essential  to  various 
branches  of  steel  production,  sold  for  »30 
to  $40  a  ton  a  year  ago  and  today  sells  for 
*115  to  $130  a  ton.  The  cash  price  of  No.  1 
Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  last 
Friday  was  $6.11  a  bushel,  the  highest  price 
recorded.  Prior  to  1972,  the  highest  price  was 
$2.97  In  December  1947.  Cotton  prices  at 
Memphis  reached  92.76  cents  a  pound  last 
September;  they  are  still  In  the  70-75  cent 
range  compared  to  an  average  of  less  than 
35  cents  In  1972  and  the  years  of  the  preced- 
ing decade.  The  rise  In  world  crude  oil  prices 
needs  no  statistical  citation.  Thus,  the  full 
range  of  primary  commodities — feed  grains, 
fibers,  metals  and  energy — have  reflected  a 
virulent  price  Inflation  this  past  year. 

The  basic  explanation  for  these  unprece- 
dented price  surges  consists  of  a  number  of 
factors — the  simultaneous  boom  In  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  ooimtrles  during  1973; 
the  n^ld  rate  of  expansion  In  the  last  half 
of  1972  and  early  1973  here  and  abroad;  the 
decline  In  agricultural  output  In  several 
countries  Including  the  7  percent  decline  In 
the  tJnited  States;  the  oil  embargo;  and 
the  dollar  devaluations  which  further  raised 
dollar  prices  of  Imports  and  made  our  ex- 
ports more   attractive.  This   past  year   this 


country  has  learned  as  never  before  how 
closely  our  economy  Is  related  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  difficult  economic  setting,  wage  and 
price  controls  cannot  be  a  powerful  tool  to 
constrain  domestic  Inflation.  We  have 
sought  to  use  controls  during  this  period  to 
contribute  to  five  major  objectives  consonant 
with  economic  expansion  and  higher  employ- 
ment levels: 

(1)  To  allow  the  passthrough  of  the  costs 
of  Imports  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  domestic  economy,  as  In  the  case  of  Im- 
ported oU,  and  to  allow  domestic  prices  to 
be  high  enough  so  that  a  serious  drain  of 
additional  exports  to  world  markets  would 
not  create  business  hardship  and  unem- 
ployment. Moet  Importantly,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  sought  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  by  providing  for  no  more 
than  a  dollar-for-doUar  passthrough  of  im- 
ported costs  tmd  have  allowed  prices  of  do- 
mestic products  like  aluminum  and  copper 
to  rise  gradually  toward  world  levels  only 
when  necessary  to  pneerve  supply. 

(2)  To  constrain  price  Increases  at  finished 
goods  levels  from  the  large  cost  increases 
derived  from  the  primary  price  explosions. 
Such  constraint  Is  achieved  through  the 
devices  of  prenotiflcatlon,  labor  productivity 
offsets,  strict  accounting  of  costs  acttially  in- 
curred (not  anticipated  costs),  and  In  some 
cases  further  postponement  or  denial  of  price 
increases  otherwise  cost  Justified  that  are 
found  to  be  unreasonably  Inconsistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  StabUization  program. 

(3)  To  constrain  the  Impact  of  these  price 
increases  on  wages  by  programs  to  Improve 
collective  bargaining  and  to  moderate  wage 
Increases  while  recognizing  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  equitable  adjustments  In  individual 
cases. 

(4)  To  use  all  available  means  to  modify 
government  and  private  policies  to  increase 
supply  and  productivity. 

(6)  To  pursue  the  policy  of  gradual  decon- 
trol on  a  sector-by-sector  basis. 

Any  dispassionate  observer  In  the  economic 
environment  of  1973  and  1974  with  these 
large  worldwide  primary  price  increases,  wUl 
agree  that  wage  and  price  controls  can  have 
only  very  limited  Impact  to  restrain  In- 
flation and  that  there  are  risks  that  con- 
trols will  effect  substantial  economic  losses. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  In  this  dlfHcult  and 
complex  economic  setting  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Program  has  made  an  Incremen- 
tal contribution  to  price  and  wage  restraint. 
Nonetheless,  the  authority  for  mandatory 
controls  should,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sectors,  be  allowed  to  lapse  after  April  30. 
1974. 

n 

In  any  appraisal  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols It  Is  essential,  as  my  detaUed  testimony 
sets  forth  on  p.  39,  to  avoid  two  extreme  po- 
sitions that  are  often  advanced.  One  view  Is 
that  controls  can  do  no  good,  can  only  do 
harm,  can  make  no  contribution  to  the  re- 
straint of  Inflation,  and  that  controls  are 
an  entirely  unwarranted  Interference  with 
the  "free  market."  The  other  view  Is  that 
direct  controls  are  a  powerful  and  ready  tool 
In  the  fight  against  Inflation  which  should 
be  a  permanent  and  continuing  part  of  the 
government  arsenal.  In  my  Judgment,  neith- 
er view  Is  supportable  by  experience. 

Wage  and  price  controls  can  make  an  In- 
cremental contribution  to  price  stability 
or  may  cause  adverse  effects  on  production, 
depending  on  the  profile  of  the  Inflation  and 
the  way  In  which  controls  are  designed  and 
administered.  Moreover,  short-term  and  long- 
er-term consequences  of  controls  should  be 
distinguished.  The  consequences  of  controls, 
for  me,  are  a  pragmatic  and  quantative  mat- 
ter. For  the  past  year,  the  evidence  and  con- 
clusions as  to  the  results  of  the  controls 
program  have  been  coUected  and  analyzed 
and  are  presented  on  pp.  17-36  of  the  de- 
tailed testimony. 


IB 


The  first  half  of  the  year  1974  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  characterized  by  severe  In- 
flationary pressures  from  the  same  funda- 
mental forces  that  characterized  1973,  except 
that  there  Is  generally  expected  to  develop 
less  pressure  on  capacity  as  the  year  develops, 
save  in  certain  Industries  where  long-run 
supplies  continue  to  be  short.  The  table  on 
page  A-150  of  the  testimony  shows  a  number 
of  econometric  projections  of  the  GNP  de- 
flation by  quartors  for  1974,  generally  with 
declining  price  Increases.  These  projections 
In  most  cases,  were  based  on  the  assumptions 
that  controls  will  lapse  on  April  30.  1974. 

The  economic  environment  of  1974  will  re- 
quire In  many  Industries  and  within  many 
firms  very  considerable  readjustments  to 
substantially  higher  energy  prices,  tem- 
porarily higher  and  In  some  Instances  per- 
manently higher  raw  materials  and  feedstock 
costs  and  rapid  variations  in  demand  for 
products.  For  example,  the  automobile  In- 
dustry miast  adjust  to  their  higher  demand 
for  small  cars  and  the  relative  drop  In  the 
demand  for  large  cars;  the  plastics  Industry 
faces  acute  readjustments  with  permanent- 
ly higher  costs  of  feedstock  more  than  likely: 
a  number  of  Industries  face  adjustments  to- 
ward or  away  from  low-end  products,  de- 
pending on  demand  and  capacity  conditions 
large  adjustments  In  transportation  costs 
require  major  reviews  In  many  sectors;  long 
term  capacity  decisions  are  required  in  many 
Industries.  International  markets  also  Involve 
considerable  uncertainty  and  change. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  Is  our  considered 
judgment  that  the  need  for  flexibility  of  de- 
cision making  In  Industry  In  the  period 
ahead  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  protect 
Jobs  and  efficiency,  and  overrules  the  incre- 
mental contribution  that  widespread  con- 
trols might  make  to  price  stability  In  the 
economic  environment  expected  after  April 
30,  1974.  Accordingly,  we  have  recom- 
mended that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sectors,  the  authority  to  Impose  controls 
be  allowed  to  lapse. 

The  decontrol  process  has  not  been  abrupt 
or  precipitous;  It  wUl  have  been  spread 
gradually  over  nine  and  one-half  months 
since  July  18,  1973.  The  testimony  on  page 
12  sets  forth  the  sectors  decontrolled,  smce 
that  compilation,  the  Coet  of  Living  Council 
has  decontrolled  the  following  sectors:  steel 
drum  reconditioning  firms,  marine  terminal 
prices,  rendering,  ferrous  and  ferro-alloy 
scrap,   and   nonrubber  shoes. 

In  the  case  of  all  significant  sectors  we 
have  sought  and  received  commitments  In 
the  public  Interests  as  to  future  prices, 
capacity,  domestic  sales  or  Industrial  rela- 
tions procedures.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
experience  of  1946  or  1952  can  contrast  our 
current  course  with  the  disorderly  retreat 
from  controls  in  these  earlier  periods 
rv 

The  main  purpoee  of  this  brief  Introduc- 
tion Is  to  focus  attention  on  the  proposed 
continuing  Cost  of  Living  Council  as  de- 
scribed on  pages  57-68  of  the  testimony. 
The  proposed  activities — most  of  which  we 
have  been  doing  this  past  year  to  a  limited 
extent — are  apart  from  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls. 

The  Administration's  recommendations 
are  based  upon  three  funaamental  prin- 
ciples: (1)  The  Federal  Government  must 
have  a  continuing  and  deep  concern  with 
the  rate  of  Inflation,  even  apart  from  the 
primary  tools  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
Since  wage  and  price  controls  are  not  ad- 
judged to  be  an  effective  Instrument  for  re- 
straining Inflation  in  the  period  ahead,  there 
should  be  In  the  government  an  Institu- 
tional focus  of  concern  and  activity  applied 
to  particular  sectors  to  restrain  inflation. 
(2)  The  widespread  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  partlcxUar  sectors — such  as 
In  agriculture,  construction  and  transporta- 
tion— has  significant  consequences  for  Infla- 
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tJon.  The  government  should  see  that  Its  ac- 
tivities take  Into  account  the  Inflationary 
potential  of  Its  poUclea.  and  In  these  times, 
public  policies  should  Involve  supply  stim- 
ulation to  constrain  price  and  wage  Inflation. 
Illustrations  of  activities  of  this  nature  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  year  are  summarized 
on  pages  A-16 — 18  of  the  testimony.  We  In- 
tend to  expand  such  activities.  (3)  The  gov- 
ernment can  and  should  use  Its  influence 
and  leadership  with  private  parties,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  restrain 
prices  and  costs  and  to  Increase  productivity. 
In  some  problem  areas,  such  activities  In- 
volve labor-management-government  advis- 
ory committees.  Attention  Is  directed  to  the 
recommendation  that  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  be  amended  to  exempt  such 
tripartite  committees.  (Testimony  pages  61- 
63.) 

While  the  testimony  spells  out  the  Admin- 
istration's position  on  the  future  of  controls 
and  the  role  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
after  April  30,  It  may  be  helpful  to  try  to 
indicate  what  the  new  Council  is  not  pro- 
posed to  be.  It  Is  not  a  planning  agency,  since 
Its  activities  are  Intended  to  be  focused  on 
Inflation;  nor  Is  It  proposed  as  another 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or  as  another 
mediation  or  dispute  settlement  agency.  On 
the  other  hand,  It  Is  more  than  a  price  and 
review  board  in  that  it  regards  supply  prob- 
lems, and  government  actions  affecting  sup- 
ply, as  central  to  Its  proposed  mandate.  And 
It  Is  more  than  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability,  such  as  established  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  1968,  to  publish  studies 
and  arrange  conferences,  since  Its  main  pre- 
occupation Is  Intended  to  be  government 
supply  actions  or  private  activities  designed 
to  constrain  short-term  or  long-term  Infla- 
tion in  problem  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Apart  from  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  the 
recommendations  constitute,  in  my  view,  the 
most  practical  and  effective  means  for  fight- 
ing inflation  under  the  economic  conditions 
that  now  lie  ahead.  While  opinions  may  dUTer 
over  how  best  to  confront  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  Inflation,  no  one  should  confuse  the 
proposal  to  end  widespread  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  with  an  abandonment  of 
concern  over  inflation.  The  recommendations 
constitute  our  Judgment  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  restram  inflation  in  par- 
ticular sectors  In  the  circumstances  Immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Dunlop 
pointed  out  where  they  see  the  possibility 
of  increase  in  supply  that  is  a  factor  In 
taking  off  controls  entirely.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  re- 
cently decontrolled  steel  drums,  recondi- 
tioning firms,  marine  terminal  prices 
rendering  ferrous  and  ferro-alloy  scrap 
and  nonrubber  shoes,  because  they  met 
that  kind  of  test. 

We  know  an  enormous  sector  of  retail- 
ing has  been  decontrolled.  The  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  came  in 
with  a  proposition  that  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  review  price  and  wage  in- 
crease periods  with  a  cooling  off  period, 
and  as  always  with  the  implied  power  to 
move  back  into  a  control  patt«m  if  the 
cooling  off  action,  hearings,  and  publica- 
tion of  their  views  did  not  work. 

But  again,  we  have  no  such  alternative 
here.  This  is  a  straight  decontrol  and 
removal  of  even  the  opportunity  to  de- 
control, which  I  think  is  highly  inadvis- 
able. 

The  two  authorities  cited  are  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Senator  Buckley  properly  tells 
us  this  has  been  their  published  position, 
which  calls  for  an  end  of  all  controls. 


and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

I  do  not  need  to  protest  my  respect  for 
either  organization.  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  my  party  who  have  enjoyed 
some  support  from  the  AFL-CIO.  But, 
Mr.  President,  that  does  not  inhlljit  me 
and  I  think  I  would  not  enjoy  that  sup- 
port if  I  were  inhibited  from  dealing  with 
these  issues  as  they  need  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  total  interest  of  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  up  to  20  million  Americans 
in  organized  trade  unions.  In  their  in- 
terest I  think  we  would  literally  outrage 
the  person  who  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
these  days  and  people  who  buy  anything 
as  consumers,  if  we  not  only  dismantle 
any  controls  we  have  but  also  the  mech- 
anisms to  reinstitute  them. 

There  is  ample  latitude  to  phase  in  de- 
controls, to  ease  up.  and  put  something 
on  a  premium  basis,  items  where  produc- 
tion may  be  stimulated.  But  in  many 
cases,  there  is  a  limitation  of  facilities, 
in  many  cases  there  Is  a  removal  of  will 
to  produce  any  more,  and  many  other 
factors,  including  consumer  attractive- 
ness. 

I  subscribe  to  the  view  that  increased 
supply  will  have  a  profound  and  anti- 
inflationary  influence.  Indeed,  the  whole 
emphasis  of  our  program  must  be  di- 
rected to  that  end.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  a  great  deal  cannot  be  done 
with  controls  that  are  available,  by  the 
way  the  price  mechanism  is  handled, 
especially  the  phase-in.  going  in  or  going 
out  of  controls,  as  needed. 

We  would  leave  ourselves  defenseless 
in  the  critical  state  of  the  economical 
condition  of  this  countrj*  and  the  world, 
with  a  ver:,'  grave  continuing  danger  of 
inflation  if  we  stripped  ourselves  of  the 
power  of  controls. 

Whatever  there  is  to  the  Buckley  argu- 
ment, and  the  argument  of  his  colleagues, 
nobody  is  God,  and  cannot  pretend  the 
last  element  of  judgment,  but  whatever 
there  is  to  their  argument,  they  must 
yield  to  the  fact  tliat  all  legislation  is  a 
tradeofif. 

Surely,  we  may  be  sacrificing  some- 
thing in  the  initiative  or  stimulus  to  in- 
crease production,  or  something  in  the 
ultimate  bulge  which  always  comes  when 
controls  are  taken  off.  These  are  tradeoffs 
and  we  must  be  realistic.  But  compare 
that  with  the  real  possibility  of  showing 
ourselves  incapable  of  dealing  with  so 
eroding  a  force  in  terms  of  our  economy 
as  inflation,  which  is  still  galloping  very 
successfully,  notwithstanding  our  best 
eflforts. 

If  we  strip  ourselves  of  the  power  to 
control,  let  alone  the  controls  themselves, 
we  must  come  down  heavily  on  the  side 
of  continuing  the  mechanism.  I  know 
that  it  expires  April  30.  Inasmuch  as  I 
am  against  the  policy  they  advocate  I 
hope  we  will  either  defeat  or  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distingtilshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  so  eloquently  and 
lucidly  pointing  out  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  most  complicated  and 
basic  question  of  the  American  economy. 
It  Is  not  quite  so  simple  as  saying,  "Do 
controls  work  or  do  they  not  work?" 
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Rather,  there  are  a  host  of  questions 
mj'riad  questions  that  need  to  be  res- 
solved. 

One  month  and  a  week  ago,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be- 
gan its  hearings  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  have  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  one  of  our  key  wit- 
nesses. With  his  usual  style,  force,  and 
logic,  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
contributed  greatly  to  the  hearings  we 
have  had,  propounding  the  very  strong 
sentiment  against  the  continuation  of 
controls. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  some  35 
additional  witnesses  appear  before  our 
committee,  not  one  of  whom  recommends 
that  we  continue  controls  as  we  have 
them.  Every  single  witness,  from  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  to  the 
witnesses  we  will  have  tomorrow,  all  say 
we  ought  to  move  away  from  controls. 
The  question  is:  How  do  we  do  it;  when 
we  do  we  do  it,  and  what  modicum,  if 
any,  of  control  power  do  we  maintain? 

I  might  add,  as  an  aside,  how  curious 
it  is  that  on  so  basic  a  matter  as  eco- 
nomic stabilization,  we  should  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hearings  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  advocating  com- 
plete decontrol  and  conclude  our  hear- 
ings tomorrow  with  Mr.  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFLr-CIO,  advocating  the 
same  position.  It  is  a  real  curiosity  that 
the  lambs  appear  to  be  lying  down  with 
the  lions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  not  adopting  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment at  this  time  is  to  prolong  the  spec- 
tacle of  these  two  titans  joining  hands 
together  in  common  cause. 

In  all  seriousness,  though,  the  hear- 
ings are  not  yet  complete.  They  will  be 
completed  this  week.  We  are  going  to 
mark  up  a  bill  this  week. 

Let  me  just  briefly  detaU  some  of  the 
questions  involved.  As  I  see  it,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing controls  program  is  not  one  of  the 
issues.  The  question  of  whether  we 
ought  to  move  further  Into  or  away 
from  controls  is  a  question  virtually  set- 
tled in  the  minds  of  most  Senators. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  we  ought  to 
move  away  from  the  control  procedures 
we  now  have,  but  a  number  of  questions 
remain. 

For  example,  should  the  administra- 
tion be  given  the  power,  as  they  request, 
to  enforce  those  promises  which  busi- 
ness has  voluntarily  given,  promises 
about  increasing  capacity,  promises 
about  executive  wages,  promises  about 
prices,  promises  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in  exchange 
for  decontrol  which  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  sector-by-sector  basis? 

Should  the  administration  be  given 
the  power  in  this  legislation  to  provide 
that  labor  contracts  cannot  be  reopened 
when  the  current  act  expires  as  many 
contracts  provide?  The  administration 
requests  that  the  bill  include  this  kind 
of  authority.  This  is  an  issue  of  great 
substance  and  certainly  one  which 
ought  to  be  considered,  I  submit,  In 
committee. 
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Perhaps  most  Important  is  the  basic 
question  of  whether  we  should  have 
standby  controls.  This  is,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed  out, 
the  crucial  question.  The  arguments  are 
strong  on  both  sides.  I  believe,  and  I 
hope  the  subcommittee  will  agree,  that 
there  should  be  a  continuation  of  stand- 
by controls,  but  with  the  parameters  for 
the  exercise  of  those  controls  being  well 
defined,  well  limited,  taking  the  Govern- 
ment, taking  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
in  a  decided  direction  away  from  con- 
trols. 

I  think  that  to  repeal  altogether  anj' 
authority  might  be  counterproductive. 
First,  it  would  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which,  if  inflation  continues  unabated — 
as  all  our  witnesses  have  indicated  infla- 
tion will — Congress  would  very  likely 
have  a  very  strong,  unmeasured  reac- 
tion, rerhaps  calling  for  additional 
freezes  for  across-the-board  controls.  In 
a  crisis  atmosphere  in  which  the  wrong 
kind  of  decisions  can  be  made. 

The  possibility  of  future  crisis  legisla- 
tion causes  enormous  imcertainty  and 
itself  breeds  inflation.  When  industry  is 
afraid  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
come  back  and  precipitately  freeze  prices 
or  control  prices  across  the  board,  that  is 
when  industry  reacts  and  raises  its  prices 
in  advance  of  the  uncertain  action  of 
Congress. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  standby  con- 
trols, with  the  procedures,  the  machin- 
ery, for  the  exercise  of  those  controls  be- 
ing predetermined  and  carefully  limited, 
limited  so  tiiat  business  will  know  that 
whatever  action  on  standby  controls  is 
contemplated  or  taken  cannot  be  done 
precipitately,  cannot  be  done  across  the 
board,  cannot  be  done  on  a  broad  base, 
but  only  in  those  circiunscribed,  cr^re- 
fully  limited  situations  that  are  defined 
in  the  bill  we  eventually  enact. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  healtli 
care,  Mr.  President.  This  administration 
has  not  been  generally  regarded  as  favor- 
ing increased  economic  regulation,  but 
we  are  told  that  Dr.  Dunlop  believes  we 
must  regulate  the  health  care  industr>-. 
I  personall\  ccne  dowii  on  the  other  side 
of  that  issue — that  health  care  should 
not  be  singled  out  by  name  for  regula- 
tion—but this  is  p.  question  which  ought 
to  be  considered  this  week  in  markup. 

There  is  also  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  life  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  should  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated today,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be 
continued,  as  Dr.  Dunlop  suggests,  as  a 
monitoring  agency  to  gather  Information, 
to  serve  in  a  conciliatory  and  mediating 
capacity,  to  advise  the  Congress  to  do  all 
of  those  things  not  involving  an  affirma- 
tive sanction  of  law.  but  involving  an  In- 
forinatlon  gathering  and  advisory  ca- 
pacity, which  is  so  important  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  .structure 
and  economic  directions  of  this  countrj-. 
Mr.  President,  the  reasons,  in  short, 
for  being  against  this  amendment,  are. 
first  of  all  procedural,  in  that  the 
committee,  under  our  committee  system, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  Its  will,  hav- 
ing heard  from  over  35  witnesses  in  6 
days'  hearings;  and,  second,  because  the 
great    weight    of    argument    militates 


against  an  abrupt  termination  at  this 
time,  some  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
termination  date  of  this  act;  and  the 
Congress  ought,  rather,  to  consider  this 
very  important,  very  complicated,  very 
involved  question  in  a  more  sober  at- 
mosphere, a  more  reflective  atmosphere, 
which  the  committee  system  of  the  Con- 
gress affords  and  provides. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  at  that  time 
would  like  to  ask  that  we  bring  the  mat- 
ter up  for  a  vote  at  2  p.m.,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  after  the  Republican  lunch- 
eon. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  response  from 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  as  to 
whether  that  suits  his  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  did  we  begin  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
began  at  12:07. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  we  have  1  hour 
to  a  side,  may  we  schedule  that  vote 
for  2:07? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  2:07  would  be  suit- 
able for  me.  I  will  really  not  need  a  full 
hour  of  debate  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
not  enough  Sen,ators  here  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  not  be  in  order  until  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  yielded 
back  or  used, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
parties  r.se  time  and  then  perhaps  can 
agree  on  a  brief  recess  and  then  fix  a 
time  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
are  wifling  to  make  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  before  2:07  p.m. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  flne. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure>  . 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  belabor  the  issue  for  a  great 
deal  of  time,  I  want  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  points  that  have  been  made  and 
cite  an  exsmple  that  I  believe  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  a  change  from  the 
present  situation. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
if  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  it  would 
show  that  we  are  ourselves  Ineffective  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  inflation,  1 
would  say  that  the  precise  contrary  is 
the  fact,  I  would  say  that  we  now  show 
ourselves  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  inflation.  In  fact,  inflation 
has  run  farther  and  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  more.  I  think  that  the  case 
should  be  made  clearly  to  the  American 
public  that  price  controls  breed  higher 
prices  and  not  lower  prices.  They  are, 
therefoi-e,  counterproductive. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
do  away  with  the  uncertainty  and  set  up 


standby  controls.  As  I  understood  it  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  he  said  that 
would  eliminate  uncertainty.  It  seems  to 
me  tliat  would  breed  uncertainty. 

The  way  to  do  away  with  uncertainty 
is  to  repeal  the  .statute  so  that  the  people 
will  understand  that  there  will  be  no 
controls.  There  are  no  standby  controls, 
and  no  control  will  be  applied  in  this 
case.  This  will  not  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  some  bureaucratic  judgment. 

If  we  want  to  get  away  from  uncer- 
tainty, we  should  adopt  the  Buckley 
amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  want  to  show  how  the 
Government  reacts  to  price  controls  that 
it  imposes  on  others. 

The  whiz  kids  of  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy have  outdone  themselves. 

As  If  we  have  not  seen  enough  strait- 
jacket  regulations  applied  to  private  en- 
terprise, and  not  to  Government,  they 
have  given  the  taxpayer  another  ex- 
ample to  fume  over. 

This  time,  it  is  the  General  Ser/lces 
Administration,  and  of  course,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  and  the  U.S.  Mint.  And 
the  rub — copper. 

CLC  has  enforced  a  68-cent-a-poimd 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  copper.  That  ceil- 
ing applies  to  you,  to  me,  to  anybody 
who  might  want  to  buy  or  sell  copper — 
anybody  save  a  special  Interest  group 
without  peer — the  Federal  Government. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
in  a  recent  sale  of  copper  from  our  strate- 
gic stockpiles,  took  average  bids  of 
86.46  cents  on  the  pound  for  copper — 
nearly  19  cents  above  the  CLC  ceiling. 
Had  any  private  interest  jacked  the 
price  that  high,  the  Government  lawyers 
wo'old  have  descended  with  writs,  or- 
ders, summons,  subpenas — enough  paper 
to  stop  anybody  from  doing  anything. 

But  in  this  case,  nothing  happens. 
What  is  not  OK  for  the  private  sector 
is  certainly  OK  for  Uncle.  After  all,  the 
Gov.?mment  is  not  in  the  business  of 
making  profits.  Or  is  it? 

GSA.  to  make  its  budget  look  good  and 
businesslike,  has  been  making  consider- 
able profit  involving  copper.  Under  old 
contracts,  it  buys  the  metal  at  38  cents 
a  pound,  yet  it  sells  it  for  that  magic 
86  46  cents.  Maybe  some  argument  can 
be  made  for  the  Federal  Government 
making  money.  But  GSA  also  sells  that 
38  cent  copper  to  the  U.S.  Mint— this 
time  at  75  cents  a  poimd,  a  33-cent  a 
pound  profit  that  is  8  cents  above  that 
ceiling  imposed  by  CLC.  But  what  makes 
that  profit  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration reaUy  intolerable  in  this 
case  is  that  it  is  no  profit  at  all.  For  one 
Federal  agency  to  overcharge  another  Ls 
to  steal  from  the  taxpayer — he  is  the  guy 
who  pays  that  profit.  And  he  is  the  guy 
to  foot  the  bill  and  bear  the  aggravation 
for  all  this  nonsense. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  do  away  with 
the  mechanism  by  which  this  result  can 
come  about, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield, 
Mr  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  I  see  that  my  name  is  not 
listed. 
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I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  on  his  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it. 

If  I  am  not  already  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  if  he  would  add  my 
name  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wn.LiAM  L.  Scott)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  apol- 
ogize for  the  oversight. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  said  In  my  newsletter  that  I  was 
a  cosponsor.  I  do  not  want  to  falsify  my 
newsletter.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
been  a  cosponsor  of  this  particular 
amendment.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor 
since  it  was  first  offered  last  year  and  be- 
fore that  time. 

I  have  opposed  wage  and  price  controls 
in  not  just  the  sense  that  they  create 
shortages,  dislocations,  inequities,  hard- 
ships, and  inflation,  but  more  directly 
to  the  point  because  controls  by  defini- 
tion are  the  opposite  of  freedom.  They 
cannot  work  in  a  free  society.  Nor  can  we 
remain  free  as  long  as  we  have  control 
over  the  marketplace  of  these  211  mil- 
lion Americans. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  back  in  1971 
when  we  saw  the  fantastic  outflow  of  our 
national  reserves  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  felt  that 
perhaps  very  temporarily  if  Congress  had 
no  other  device  than  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident and  support  this  freeze  it  would  be 
all  right. 

I  remember  well  that  debate.  We  were 
promised  time  and  time  and  time  again 
that  the  time  purchased  with  these  con- 
straints and  with  this  temporary  removal 
of  our  consltutional  safeguards  would  be 
used  to  address  the  more  fundamental 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  had.  The  time 
was  not  used  to  address  that  fundamen- 
tal problem.  Congress  continues  to  spend 
money  like  it  was  going  out  of  sight.  The 
administration  has  submitted  budget 
after  budget  that  was  well  in  excess  of 
anticipated  revenues.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  many  people  used  the  con- 
trols as  an  excuse  for  more  Federal 
spending.  They  said  that  Federal  spend- 
ing could  not  have  an  inflatiormry  im- 
pact when  we  had  controls.  That  was  a 
fallacious  statement.  We  have  seen  that 
it  was  a  fallacious  statement. 

Under  controls,  the  pace  of  inflation 
has  not  gone  down.  It  has  gone  up  to 
the  point  where  last  year  we  had  an  18- 
percent  increase  in  the  wholesale  price 
index. 

We  now  have  citizens  in  small  business 
and  elsewhere  who  are  beginning  to  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  sheer  incom- 
petence of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
manage  the  marketplace  in  a  free 
society. 
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I  say  this  not  in  derogation  of  the  sin- 
cerity or  ability  of  those  who  have  been 
assigned  this  responsibility.  They  are 
men  of  integrity  and  ability.  They  do 
their  best.  However,  for  anyone  to  have 
the  arrogance  to  assume  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  any  collection  of  individuals 
can  substitute  their  judgment  for  the 
collective  wisdom  of  211  million  Ameri- 
cans is  insane.  It  does  not  work.  It  has 
not  worked.  It  cannot  work.  It  never  will 
work.  It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  that 
fact  and  relieve  the  American  people  of 
this  enormous  hardship  which  Congress 
has  imposed  upon  them. 

I  have  an  enormous  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Johnston)  . 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  this 
body  and  one  of  the  most  sincere  Mem- 
bers that  I  know.  He  shares  the  philos- 
ophy that  we  must  end  controls.  I  un- 
dertsand  his  argument.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated, enormously  difficult,  and  ter- 
ribly important  matter.  And  we  should 
not  be  dealing  with  it  on  the  floor.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  that  argument.  I  think 
that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  for  2V2  years,  not 
just  in  this  debate,  and  in  those  2i2 
years  we  have  found  the  program  want- 
ing. We  have  seen  it  fail.  People  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  out  of  work  because  of  the 
Government's  programs,  policies,  and 
controls.  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  wait 
any  longer  for  a  congressional  hearing. 

We  debated  this  matter  last  Novem- 
ber, was  it  not?  I  aak  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  it  was,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  connection  with  the 
energy  bill.  Senators  will  recaU,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  cosponsored 
this  same  amendment  at  that  time,  and 
again  the  argument  was  made,  "Walt." 

Mr.  President,  people  cannot  wait 
when  they  are  not  working.  They  do  not 
have  any  choice.  We  have  had  the  energy 
bill  before  the  Senate  within  the  last  2 
weeks,  and  in  that  bill  there  was  a  sec- 
tion granting  major  new  unemployment 
benefits  for  employees  of  energy  related 
and  affected  industries. 

Does  that  not  tell  us  anything?  Does  it 
not  tell  us.  for  goodness  sake,  "Let  us  get 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Let  us  not 
come  in  with  more  unemployment  com- 
pensation, but  let  us  give  these  people  an 
opnortunity  to  do  the  job." 

The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  free 
the  marketplace.  In  the  testimony  we 
have  had  before  our  subcommittee  on 
this  issue,  not  one  witness  has  testified 
for  a  continuation  of  controls.  Not  one. 
to  my  knowledge.  The^•  have  all  testified 
against  it. 

I  have  a-ked  each  witness  this  ques- 
tion: "What  is  going  to  happen  in  terms 
of  inflation  If  we  keep  controls  on?" 

They  said.  "Inflation."  Their  estimates 
averaged  from  7  to  9  percent,  but  the 
consensus  was  that  inflation  will  con- 
tinue with  controls. 

I  asked.  "All  right,  what  kind  of  infla- 
tion will  we  have  if  we  take  the  controls 
off?" 

The  answer  was,  "The  same.  The  same 
inflation,  with  or  without  controls." 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Did  they  not  also  go 
on  to  say  that  the  only  difference  was 
that  if  we  have  controls,  we  will  continue 
shortages,  and  if  we  lift  controls  we  may 
restore  production? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  what  I  was  about 
to  add.  The  question  is  not  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  next  3  or  4  months,  but 
in  the  next  12  to  18  months.  If  we  leave 
controls  on — and  this  Is  the  universal  ar- 
gument of  economists,  businessmen, 
labor  representatives,  all — if  we  leave 
controls  on,  shortages  will  get  worse,  in- 
flation will  get  worse,  and  we  will  have 
economic  disaster.  The  longer  you  leave 
controls  on,  the  worse  it  gets. 

If  we  take  controls  off,  we  will  still  get 
the  price  pinch  for  the  next  6  to  8 
months.  No  one  questioned  that.  No  one 
says  we  are  not  going  to  have  to  bite  a 
bullet,  and  a  very  tough  bullet.  But  if 
we  take  controls  off,  the  market  begins 
to  respond,  the  supply  increases,  and  we 
begin  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  woods. 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  basic  choice. 
The  bEisic  choice  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  inflation.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  do  we  stop  it?  By  increasing 
controls,  which  increase  demand,  making 
it  worse,  or  by  motivating  an  increase  in 
supply,  and  letting  the  marketplace  ad- 
dress its  own  problems,  so  that  the  price 
can  utimately  come  down?  That  is  what 
will  happen  to  food  prices  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  because  there  we  have 
returned  to  a  free  market  in  terms  of  the 
economy,  and  that  is  what  we  will  have 
to  do  with  the  overall  economy. 

Of  the  many  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today,  none  is  more  pressing  nor 
more  difBcult  to  solve  than  inflation. 
Two  years  ago,  a  solution  was  sought  in 
the  application  of  direct  wage  and  price 
controls.  Although  the  original  imposi- 
tion of  the  controls  may  have  had  a  tem- 
porary ameliorative  effect  in  dampening 
the  expectations  that  sustain  wage  and 
price  increases,  their  continued  effect  has 
resulted  in  shortages,  loss  of  jobs,  and 
even  higher  prices. 

The  limitations  of  controls  were  rec- 
ognized by  Secretary  of  Treasury,  George 
Shultz,  when  in  submitting  economic  sta- 
bilization legislation  to  Congress  he 
pointed  out: 

Any  dispassionate  observer  in  the  economic 
environment  of  1973  and  1974  with  Its  large 
worldwide  primary  price  increases,  will  agree 
that  wage  and  price  controls  can  have  only 
very  limited  impact  to  restrain  Inflation  and 
that  there  are  risks  that  controls  will  effect 
substantial  economic  damage.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  in  this  difficult  and  complex  eco- 
nomic setting  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program  has  made  an  Incremental  contri- 
bution to  price  and  wage  restraint.  None- 
theless, the  authority  for  mandatory  con- 
trols should,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sec- 
tors, be  allowed  to  lapse  after  April  30,  1974. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  that  our  economy 
can  afford  to  take  any  more  punishment 
from  the  dislocations  of  the  control  pro- 
gram and  urge  that  all  controls  be 
dropped  now. 

My  constituents  from  Tennessee  have 
told  me  that  they  will  be  faced  with  loss 
of  jobs  and  plant  closings  unless  some- 
thing is  done  immediately. 
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Small  foundries  in  Tennessee  recently 
informed  me  that  their  supplier  of  mer- 
chant pig  iron  has  discontinued  ship- 
ment of  this  essential  raw  material  be- 
cause of  the  price  controls. 

Contractors  who  recently  visited  me 
from  Tennessee  have  informed  me  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  struc- 
tural steel  necessary  to  complete  their 
building  projects. 

One  merchant  wrote  me  that  his  sup- 
plier was  selling  his  1973  salmon  pack  in 
export  markets  because  of  the  price  re- 
strictions in  the  domestic  market. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Production  and  Stabilization 
reviewing  the  future  of  wage  and  price 
controls  shows  a  similar  picture  nation- 
aUy. 

Both  labor  and  management  came  to 
our  Conunittee  to  ask  for  a  discontinua- 
tion of  this  inequitable  program. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  involving 
approximately  2,300  firms,  both  small 
and  large,  showed  that  approximately 
94  percent  of  all  responding  companies 
indicated  unusual  difficulty  in  obtaining 
requirements  of  important  materials  or 
supplies.  When  asked  to  identify  the  pos- 
sible influencing  factors  to  which  the 
firms  attributed  shortages,  wage  and 
price  controls  themselves  ranked  as  the 
leading  cause.  To  demonstrate  the  point 
even  more  dramatically,  three  out  of 
four  firms  expect  the  shortage  problem 
to  become  much  more  severe  within  the 
next  6  months  if  controls  are  continued. 

The  continuation  of  selective  controls 
is  dangerous  because  this  technique  not 
only  increases  the  distortions  among  in- 
dustries and  services  of  different  sizes, 
but,  it  increases  the  distortion  of  the  flow 
of  capital  and  labor  due  to  the  effects  of 
substitution,  interdependencies,  and  ad- 
ministrative lags  among  controlled  and 
noncontroUed  sectors. 

One  example  was  seen  when  fertilizer 
was  decontrolled  and  ammonia  was  di- 
verted to  that  industry  away  from  the 
production  of  synthetic  fibers  for  ap- 
parel. Tennessee  farmers  must  have  fer- 
tUizer  and  Tennessee  textile  workers 
must  have  synthetic  fibers  if  they  are  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Who  is  to  tell  which  of 
these  deser\-es  the  highest  priority.  Allo- 
cations by  the  marketplace  are  far  su- 
perior to  any  centrally  directed  system, 
and  most  consistent  with  personal 
freedom. 

Rather  than  continue  economic  con- 
trols, we  should  move  to  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  inflation. 

No  inflation  has  ever  been  coimtered 
except  through  reliance  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint. 
A  step  in  this  direction  would  be  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  budget  reform  legis- 
lation which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

In  the  supply  area,  we  should  continue 
to  take  steps  to  reverse  the  longstanding 
Government  policy  of  discouraging 
rather  than  encouraging  farm  produc- 
tion, so  that  food  prices  can  come  down. 
In  addition,  we  should  embark  immedi- 
ately on  a  program  to  Increase  our  en- 
ergy supply  with  primary  reliance  on  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 


Finally,  we  must  consider  flnal  pas- 
sage of  additional  legislation  relating  to 
tax,  pension,  and  welfare  reform  to  re- 
Ueve  hardships  and  increase  incentives. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  choice.  I  do  not  think  we  can  delay. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
accept  responsibility  for  its  mistakes  of 
the  past,  and  get  about  its  task  of  remov- 
ing this  burden  to  the  free  processes  of 
American  life. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  to  do 
what  we  can  do  about  inflation,  and  that 
is  get  our  Federal  budget  under  control, 
pass  a  budget  reform  act,  and  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  have  imposed  upon 
us. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  32  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  days  and  weeks  I  liave  traveled  to 
many  counties  in  my  home  State,  talking 
with  people  who  own  small  businesses, 
who  work  in  all  sections  of  the  economy, 
including  agriculture,  the  oil  industry, 
banking,  retail  stores,  wholesalers  and 
public  officials.  While  no  doubt  many 
problems  concern  the  people  across  Okla- 
homa, the  No.  1  problem  is  clear:  the 
state  of  the  economy.  On  February  4,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Senator 
Buckley's  amendment  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  and,  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  this  country  to  return  to 
a  free  marketplace  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
shortages  and  inequities  we  can  expect. 
By  acting  affirmatively  on  Senator  Buck- 
ley's amendment,  Congress  will  again 
permit  the  decisions  of  the  marketplace 
to  dictate  through  supply  and  demand 
the  production  decisions  of  our  Nation.  I 
strongly  feel  that  a  free  market  rather 
than  by  the  artificial  restrictions  of  wage 
and  price  controls  can  effectively  and 
efficiently  meet  the  needs  of  American 
consumers. 

Roughly  2>^2  years  ago,  the  President 
took  a  generally  popular  step  when  he 
announced  a  wage  and  price  freeze  on 
August  15,  1971.  At  that  time,  the  freeze 
worked,  as  did  phase  n,  which  followed 
in  November  and  lasted  through  1972. 
Consiuner  prices  in  1972,  by  which  many 
economists  judge  the  Inflationary  rate, 
rose  only  by  3.2  percent.  That  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  inflationary  rate  of 
about  6  percent  in  early  1971.  It  seems 
clear  that  up  until  mid- 1973  the  adminis- 
tration's controls  were  effective.  How- 
ever, at  that  point  the  causes  of  inflation 
apparently  changed. 

The  controls  had  clearly  worked  for 
a  while,  but  in  1973  the  Inevitable  In- 
equities, distortions,  and  disincentives 
began  to  pile  up.  Several  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  con- 
trols, which  no  administration  and  no 
government    could    controL    With    the 


economy  reaching  nearly  full  employ- 
ment, the  general  demand  for  goods  and 
commodities  rose  to  a  point  where  it  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  available  at  then  ex- 
isting prices.  Because  of  the  control 
ceilings,  business  had  no  real  inceniuve 
to  increase  production  capacity,  so  the 
shortages  worsened.  A  further  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  economic  disarray  was 
the  explosion  of  food  and  raw  commodity 
prices  in  the  world  market.  We  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  attempting  to 
control  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
American  economy  which,  because  of  in- 
creased international  trade,  were  only 
subsectors  of  w^rld  markets.  As  the  dif- 
ferences between  world  export  prices  and 
domestic  controlled  prices  extended  to 
more  and  more  commodities  at  increas- 
ing spreads,  incentives  were  created  for 
American  producers  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts on  the  world  market  rather  than 
the  domestic  market.  By  maintaining 
price  controls  in  our  economy,  within  an 
environment  of  worldwide  inflation  pro- 
duced by  increased  demand,  more  do- 
mestic shortages  were  produced  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Because  of  these  three  factors,  today 
we  have  serious  shortages  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  economy.  The  evi- 
dence is  all  around  us:  late  delivery  days 
on  furniture,  aluminum,  fertilizer,  bot- 
tled gas.  paper,  newsprint,  food  freezers, 
baling  wire,  cement,  structural  steel,  oil- 
field equipment  such  as  pipeline  and  mud 
pumps,  cotton  goods,  copper,  zinc,  many 
chemicals,  and  even,  on  some  items  on 
specific  days.  food.  The  distortions  we 
witnessed  were  perhaps  most  explicit  last 
summer,  when  we  saw  the  drowning  of 
millions  of  baby  chickens  because  it  weis 
cheaper  to  kill  them  than  to  raise  them 
and  sell  them  for  food. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the 
problem  is  contained  in  a  survey  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Of  some  500  member 
firms,  nearly  all  of  them  said  they  were 
having  trouble  getting  supplies  and 
mainly  attributed  their  problems  to  con- 
trols. Eighty-flve  percent  predicted  wor- 
sening shortages  if  controls  continued, 
and  most  predicted  that  shortages  would 
cease  if  controls  were  lifted.  Two-thirds 
of  those  surveyed  Indicated  that  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  expand  their  own 
productive  capacity  after  decontrol.  A 
high  percentage  believe  consumers  will 
end  up  paying  more  over  the  long  haul 
than  they  would  have  without  controls. 
The  National  Association  of  Business 
Economists  found  that  economists  at  900 
companies  favor  decontrol  by  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1.  It  is  difflcxilt  to  think  of  an  indus- 
try that  does  not  have  some  sort  of  short- 
age problem,  and  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem in  most  cases  has  been  an  unrealistic 
supply  and  demand  situation  created  by 
artificial  prices  not  realistic  with  those 
existing  in  the  world  economy. 

We  have  seen  workers  being  laid  off 
and  production  slowdowns  because  raw 
materials  are  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country  at  attractive  export  prices, 
rather  than  selling  at  domestic  prices. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  further 
trade  controls  or  relaxation  of  price  con- 
trols but  rather  ending  the  controls  and 
returning  to  the  free  marketplace  where 
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goods  are  valued  by  the  price  which 
buyers  operating  In  a  free  market  are 
willing  to  pay.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
or  not  in  a  free  market  situation,  short- 
ages and  shutdowns  will  occur  because  of 
rising  raw  material  prices  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  specific  products  may  be 
priced  out  of  the  market. 

The  answer  is  that  If  rising  material 
costs  decide  a  product's  fate  it  would  at 
least  signify  that  those  products  were 
less  important  to  consumers  than  other 
products  bidding  for  the  same  materials. 
And  if  these  increased  material  prices 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  the 
consumer  vote  begins  to  turn,  against 
those  products,  the  businessman  will  at 
least  have  some  time  to  try  to  improve 
his  relative  position  by  cutting  costs,  pro- 
ducing different  products,  improving  his 
efficiency,  and  so  forth.  If  he  succeeds,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  American  economy 
and  the  consumer  will  benefit.  However, 
under  our  system  of  controls,  he  does 
not  have  this  chance.  Rather,  the  busi- 
nessman wakes  up  one  morning  and  can't 
get  raw  materials  because  U.S.  prices  are 
controlled  and  foreign  prices  are  not.  He 
finds  himself  the  victim  of  artificially 
created  market  forces  that  are  irrational 
and  produce  diseconomies  in  their  im- 
pact. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  after  a  period  of 
success,  the  wage  and  price  controls  are 
failing  because  they  are  challenging 
fundamental  market  forces.  In  the  long 
run,  the  continuation  of  v.age  and  price 
controls  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

William  J.  Fellner,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, has  said: 

Any  large-scale  Interference  with  the  price 
structure  beyond  a  very  limited  period,  Ib  a 
mistake. 

Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  recently  reap- 
pointed to  a  second  term,  said : 

A  control  system  can  help  for  a  time — and 
it  did.  But  It  Is  time  to  return  to  the  free 
markets. 

Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson.  Jr.,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission. 
argued  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Hai-vard 
Business  Review  that — 

The  free  market  system  Is  In  danger  of  col- 
lapse under  central  economic  controls;  we 
must  put  the  brakes  on  now. 

Grayson  views  v.ith  alarm  the  trend 
of  economic  controls  and  suggests  that 
unless  we  return  promptly  to  a  market 
system  "conceived  on  the  concepts  of 
competition,  monetary  reward,  excel- 
lence, and  change,"  we  will  "have  helped 
to  build  our  own  cages"  of  a  society  with 
Ihnited  personal  and  economic  freedoms. 

In  short,  the  controls  are  now  coun- 
terproductive, and  they  are  doing  very 
little,  relatively,  to  hold  down  general 
price  levels  and  are  creating  shortages 
by  holding  back  expansion  of  produc- 
Uve  capacity  and  mtiking  many  items 
unprofitable  to  produce. 

It  is  fair  that  one  would  ask,  "If 
prices  are  d«controUed,  what  can  we 
anticipate?"  Certainly  prices  will  In- 
creaae  somewhat.  On  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence of  the  last  2  years,  however,  it  can 
be  predicted  that  prices  will  rise  even  If 
eontrols  are  left  on  in  the  future,  just  as 
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they  have  in  the  recent  past.  In  the  long 
run,  the  only  way  to  curb  inflation  Is 
to  bring  supply  to  a  better  balance  with 
demand,  which  wiU  happen  only  if  the 
controls  are  ended,  and  to  hold  down  the 
Federal  deficit  by  operating  under  a 
realistic  fiscal  policy.  This  of  course  will 
put  the  burden  upon  our  backs.  Members 
of  Congi-ess  will  have  to  stand  up  against 
pressures  of  increa.sed  Federal  spending 
and  make  hard  decisions  on  where  avail- 
able funds  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  past  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Paul  McCracken, 
has  Indicated  that  another  probable  ef- 
fect of  decontrol  would  be  a  higher  rate 
ol  capital  investment,  which  would  ac- 
celerate econcmic  growth,  alleviate  pro- 
duction bottlenecks,  and  make  the 
United  Slates  more  competitive  in  in- 
ternational markets.  The  effect  on  an- 
other of  our  pressing  problems,  the  en- 
evgy  crisis,  would  also  be  significant.  Al- 
though tremendous  price  increases  have 
been  allowed  already  under  the  control 
program,  we  have  seen  an  immediate 
pressure  on  practically  every  consumer 
to  conserve  its  use  and  reduce  consump- 
tion of  energy.  There  is  no  other  form 
of  rationing  a.s  quick  and  elTicient  as  ra- 
tioning by  the  marketplace  and  by  the 
purse.  The  supply,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  increased  by  speeded-up  trans- 
portation and  dehveries,  and  can  lead 
to  the  ra^pening  and  v.-orkirig  of  mar- 
ginal wells  which  did  not  produce  a 
profit  margin  at  lover  prices.  Further, 
exploration  will  be  stimulated,  and 
fmids  will  be  provided  for  new  refining 
capacity.  Also,  it  will  be  pos-sible  to 
utilize  recovery  techniques  which  are 
not  now  economically  feasible  at  recent 
pricei. 

Based  on  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
controls  have  caused  serious  disruptions 
and  instabilities  in  the  economy,  and 
after  a  period  of  holding  down  inflation, 
they  hr.ve  failed  to  contain  the  infla- 
tionary rate  in  the  United  States.  Until 
controls  are  ended,  we  can  expect  con- 
tinued shortages,  artificially  reduced 
capacities,  and  continued  inflation. 
Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  ac- 
cept the  Buckley  amendment  and  repeal 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
We  must  stop  relying  on  artificial  con- 
trols which  do  not  work  and  face  up  to 
the  real  solution  for  ending  inflation  by 
holding  down  the  cost  of  government 
and  controlling  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  very 
pertinent  remarks. 

I  have  two  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests, Mr.  President.  The  first  request 
I  make  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Paknik).  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Thomas  E.  Shroyer  of  his 
staff  be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts; 
and  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  also  to  place  in  perspec- 
tive what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms 
of  human  beings,  and  why  I  beheve  we 
must  consider  this  matter  with  a  sense 
of  urgency.  I  would  like  to  bring  our  col- 
leagues  up  to  date  on  the  situation  of  a 
paper  company  in  New  York  State  which 
I  mentioned  in  my  "dear  colleague"  let- 
ter dated  February  19, 1974. 

I  mentioned  that  Stevens  and  Thomp- 
son  Paper  Co.,  one  of  four  such  com- 
panies in  New  York  State,  was  facing  an 
imminent  shutdown  in  operations.  I  fur- 
ther mentioned  that  in  the  past  30  years 
the  Stevens  and  Thompson  Co.  could 
count  on  between  25  and  3P  supphers  of 
pulp.  However,  with  the  imposition  of 
price  controls,  the  profit  was  taken  out 
of  the  pulp  business,  and  now  Stevens 
and  Thompson  cannot  find  a  single  reli- 
able suppher.  I  am  advised  that  they 
have  enough  supplies  on  hand  to  keep  the 
company  in  operation  for  4  days  next 
week.  After  that,  the  company  will  be 
forced  to  clcs"  dowTi,  and  will  have  to  lay 
off  200  workers.  Two  hundred  is  a  smail 
figure  in  terms  of  overall  statistics,  but 
that  figure  is  vitally  important  one  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  this  firm 
is  the  one  sustaining  Industry  in  that 
town  of  Greenwich,  N.Y.  If  its  paper 
operations  shut  down  after  105  years  of 
continued  operations,  it  could  reduce 
Greenwich  to  a  ghost  town  and  remove 
the  principal  means  of  livelihood  for  a 
community  for  2.262  Americans. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of 
many  examples  that  are  daily  coming  to 
our  attention.  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  waiting  until  April  30 
and  then  allowing  the  program  to  die 
of  its  own  weight.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the  more  the 
dislocations  take  place,  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  put  the  pieces  back  together  again. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  discoimt  the 
urgency  of  allowing  industry  acro-ss  the 
country  to  begin  putting  into  effect  long 
deferred  plans  for  expansion  so  that  we 
can  meet  the  rising  demand  Instead  of 
allowing  shortages  to  grow  more  and 
more  chronic. 

I  recognize  that  there  f.re  those  who 
have  advised  otherwise.  Dr.  Dunlap,  the 
head  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  has 
requested  that  we  continue  that  council 
well  beyond  April  30,  that  we  have  all 
kinds  of  authority  granted  to  it  even  if 
we  terminate  the  actual  controls,  but  it 
is  totally  understandable  that  someone 
Involved  In  the  day-by-day  operations  of 
an  operation  of  this  kind  should  become 
wrapped  up  In  It  and  would  conceivably 
be  the  last  person  to  understand  the 
futility  of  the  effort  In  which  he  has  been 
involved. 

It  Is  significant  that  Dr.  Grayson  who 
was  In  charge  of  the  earlier  attempts  to 
maintain  wage  and  price  controls — I  be- 
lieve he  was  In  charge  of  phases  I  and 
II — testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization  as  to  the 
need  to  terminate,  to  clean  ourselves  of 
the  whole  concept  of  controls,  because 
they  simply  will  not  work  and  which  our 
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experience  has  so  established  beyond 
any  peradventure  of  a  doubt. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
joHKSTON)  talks  about  the  desirablhty 
of  considering  the  alternative  of  stand- 
by authority.  Certainly  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  has 
also  spoken  about  the  need  to  have  that 
authority  in  the  corner. 

I  believe  the  most  dangerous  thing  we 
can  do  for  the  health  of  the  economy  Is 
to  have  such  authority  there,  because 
as  long  as  it  exists  we  will  have  a  blanket 
of  uncertainty  that  will  smother  Initia- 
tive and  the  investment  policies  of  the 
companies  on  whom  we  depend  for  em- 
plojTnent.  for  jobs,  for  taxes,  and  for 
the  goods  we  require  in  our  normal  lives. 

So  I  believe  that  the  very  existence  of 
these  controls  will  be  a  depressant  on 
precisely  what  we  arc  hoping  to  encour- 
age: namely,  to  unleash  our  economic 
vitality. 

Second,  we  all  recognize  that  the  lift- 
ing of  controls  will  be  accompanied  here 
and  there  by  sharp  increases  in  prices. 
This  has  ever  been  thus.  The  only  thing 
we  know  is  that  the  longer  controls  are 
in  place  the  more  erratic  will  such  in- 
creases be. 

If  we  have  standby  controls  waiting  to 
be  enacted  by  the  will  of  one  man,  the 
President,  we  can  anticipate  extraordi- 
narj'  political  pressures  to  Invoke  them 
and  then  we  will  be  in  the  entire  cycle 
all  over  again.  Rather,  I  think  It  Is  far 
more  prudent  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  our 
own  prior  experience  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n,  when  controls  were 
lifted  and  when  the  backlog  of  demand 
was  far  higher  than  It  Is  today,  and 
acknowledge  that  there  will  be  that  rise 
so  that  the  rise  will  trigger  an  increase 
in  production  to  meet  the  shortages,  and 
as  the  economy  once  again  is  freed  to  act 
In  the  marketplace,  we  \\ill  once  again 
see  a  stabilization  and  a  reduction  of 
prices  In  response  to  supply,  always  pro- 
vided we  in  this  body  have  the  guts  and 
the  self-dlsclpllne  to  address  the  cause  of 
inflation;  namely,  outrageous  and  per- 
sistent deficits  In  the  Federal  budget. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
giving  a  group  of  men  and  women  au- 
thority to  dictate  what  we  may  charge  for 
our  services  or  our  goods  will  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  in  the  shorter  and  the 
longer  run  over  the  rate  of  Inflation.  We 
have  also  learned,  I  fear,  that  the  mere 
apparatus  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
whether  it  be  actual  control  or  standby 
authority,  or  some  kind  of  In-the-mlddle 
\ariations  thereof,  which  would  allow 
someone  In  Washington  to  cajole,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  weigh,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth,  will  have  no  effect  on  Inflation 
other  than  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  essential  job,  and  that  is  to  Impose 
on  ourselves — and  by  ourselves — I  mean 
the  Congress — the  self-dlsclpllne  to  live 
within  our  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  Eu*gtmients 
made  by  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  as  well  as  those  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  . 


The  argument  Is  made  that  the  exist- 
ence of  standby  controls  would  in  Itself 
breed  inflation  which  would  result  in  an 
irresistible  temptation  on  the  part  of 
those  administering  the  program  to  in- 
voke the  controls,  which  In  turn  would 
produce  anticipatory  inflation  from  all 
of  industrj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to  suggest 
that  precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  the  scenario  on  which  I 
base  that  statement.  If  I  may,  first  let 
me  digress  for  a  moment  to  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  know  what  I  mean 
at  least  by  standby  controls. 

There  is  at  least  one  bill,  the  one  I 
have  filed,  S.  2961,  which  provides  for 
standby  controls  but  does  so  in  a  most 
limited  and  precise  way.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  decontrols  of  wage  and  price 
controls  throughout  the  economy  would 
be  achieved  as  promptly  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  avert  serious 
hardship  or  deprivation. 

The  bill  further  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  impose  these  controls  un- 
less he  has  first  made  the  following  find- 
ings— first,  that  the  absence  of  controls 
would  lead  to  serious  Inflation  resulting 
in  serious  hardship  or  deprivation. 

The  operative  words,  Mr.  President,  are 
that  controls  may  not  be  continued  or 
may  not  be  imposed  imless  there  is  seri- 
ous Inflation  resulting  In  serious  hard- 
ship or  deprivation.  Moreover,  under  my 
bill,  the  President  must  also  find  that 
the  severity  of  the  hardship  or  depriva- 
tion resulting  from  such  inflation  re- 
quires a  resort  to  direct  controls  and 
cannot  be  moderated  satisfactorily  by 
stimulating  additional  supply  through 
the  market  mechanism. 

The  biU  goes  further  to  deflne  what 
the  factors  are  In  weighing  the  two  es- 
sential indicators  for  the  use  of  controls. 
For  example,  the  President  must  consider 
whether  the  inflation  In  a  particular  sec- 
tor can  be  moderated  successfully  in  the 
absence  of  extensive  controls  over  other 
related  sectors.  For  example,  it  would 
seem  that  in  food  we  carmot  hold  down 
prices  on  food  simply  by  controlling  farm 
prices  without  controlling  fertilizer 
prices,  tractor  prices,  fuel  prices,  and  so 
on.  If  you  are  going  to  control  the  price 
of  food,  it  must  very  likely  be  done 
through  the  chain  of  commodities  and 
the  chain  of  prices  for  related  products. 
So  this  is  one  of  the  factors  which  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration. 

The  President  Is  also  directed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  degree  to  which 
such  controls  will  Inhibit  the  growth  of 
supply  In  that  sector  by  causing  the  cur- 
tailment of  production,  which  we  have 
seen  in  much  of  the  economiy,  by  causing 
impairment  of  capital  formation,  by 
stimulating  foreign  demand. 

The  President  is  also  directed,  as  a 
process  of  this  weighing,  to  determine 
the  anticipated  period  of  time  it  would 
take  the  market  mechanism  to  catch  up 
with  the  need  for  supply. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Does  the  proposal 
grant  the  President  any  authority  he 


does  not  now  have  in  weighing  various 
factors? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  At  present,  the 
President  is  not  limited  by  any  such  fac- 
tor. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Then,  if  the  President 
today  is  not  able  to  garnish  the  flgures, 
facts,  and  so  forth,  to  issue  controls  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  short- 
ages and  holding  prices  under  today's 
conditions,  why  should  we  have  any  con- 
fidence in  his  abihty  to  do  so  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  of  S.  2961 
is  this,  and  it  is  a  point  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  made:  We  ought  to 
get  out  of  controls  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  we  ought  to  keep  those  standby  con- 
trols only  when  necessary  to  relieve  dep- 
rivation or  serious  hardships.  What  this 
bill  does  is  to  define  the  continuation 
of  controls  in  terms  of  deprivation  or  se- 
rious hardship  and  weigh  it  against  the 
need  to  stimulate  production  through  the 
market  mechanism  and  further  defining 
the  factors  that  will  go  into  this  deter- 
mination that  the  President  must  make. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Have  we  not  just  seen 
a  demonstration  of  the  incapabiUty  of 
a  bureaucracy  or  of  a  President  to  in  fact 
move  in  and  eliminate  all  these  shortages 
and  dislocations  and  price  fiuctuations 
of  which  the  Senator  speaks? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thmk  yes,  in  the 
sense  that  we  both  agree — and  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  agreed — 
that  wage  and  price  controls  have  very 
limited  effectiveness,  that  they  can  be 
used  not  across  the  economy  to  control 
wages  and  prices  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  all  circtunstances.  but  ^they  are 
limited,  with  a  limited  life. 

What  this  bill  is  designed  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  standby  authority  to  be  used  In 
those  limited  circtunstances  when  It  can 
be  effective,  when  It  must  be  used  to 
avert  the  serious  shortages  and  serious 
deprivation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
one  thing  to  both  my  colleagues. 

This  discussion  so  far  has  proceeded  in 
a  very  one-dimensional  way:  Should  we 
have  controls  or  should  we  not?  But  no 
one  has  tried  to  evaluate  what  could 
have  happened  to  our  situation  if  we  had 
not  had  any  controls.  No  one  has  made 
any  estimate  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  bears  upon  the  question  very  seri- 
ously. 

Yes.  we  have  had  a  very  serious  infla- 
tion and  a  very  serious  budget  deficit  situ- 
ation. But  even  more  Important  on  the 
budget  deficit  is  that  Presidait  Johnson 
swept  the  Vietnamese  war  under  the  rug 
for  years.  There  were  no  controls  of 
any  kind,  whether  on  wages,  prices, 
budgets,  expendittu-es,  or  the  use  of  gaso- 
line or  anything  else — nor  on  taxation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  reduced  taxation  by 
approximately  $14  billion— an  unbeliev- 
able act  which  I  voted  agamst.  for  all  the 
good  that  does  me  or  anybody  else  in  this 
country. 

I  think  this  is  a  verj*  fruitful  discus- 
sion. It  Is  the  key  element  in  the  coimtry 
today.  Notwithstanding  the  excitement 
about  Watergat*.  this  is  it  with  the  indl- 
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vldual  citizen.  I  do  not  wish  to  denigrate 
the  other,  but  this  is  the  key  point. 

I  think  we  have  to  adjudge  what  would 
happen  without  the  controls.  What  con- 
cerns me— and  I  hope  the  Senators  will 
address  themselves  to  this  in  the  debate- 
is  that  in  view  of  the  effect  which  Infla- 
tion has  at  this  point,  I  just  see  It  blow- 
ing up  all  over  and  absolutely  destroying 
faith  in  money  if  we  simply  leave  our- 
selves defenseless. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  decontrol  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  because  that  will 
happen.  It  is  boimd  to  happen.  It  seems 
to  be  the  common  view  that  it  should, 
thus  giving  the  economy  a  chance  to  go 
forward.  But,  on  the  overall,  whether  the 
inhibition  should  be  on  a  businessman 
not  to  raise  his  price  too  much  because 
of  a  historic  base  or  whether  there  should 
be  reinstitutlon  of  controls  and  the  runa- 
way situation  I  see— the  Senator,  of 
course,  differs  with  me— if  we  lift  all 
controls  over  power  to  reimpose  them,  I 
certainly  would  choose  the  former. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a  most 
important  point — and  I  believe  It  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York — and  that  is  the  momen- 
tum of  Inflation.  We  have  seen  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  the  psist  year  rise 
only  8.8  percent.  The  wholesale  price 
index  rose  by  18.8  percent.  Perhaps  only 
half  of  the  effect  of  that  wholesale 
price  Index  has  been  felt  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  That  will  be  felt  this 
year. 

The  rise  in  petroleum  prices.  In  turn, 
is  going  to  aSect  a  whole  host  of  com- 
modities, a  whole  host  of  goods  at  the 
marketplace,  from  fertilizers  and  insecti- 
cides to  food  and  steel  and  textiles  and 
plastics  and  petrochemicals,  and  many 
other  commodities  which  are  purchased 
by  Americans.  All  this  price  momentum 
is  going  to  find  its  way  into  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  it  has  not  done 
so  thus  far. 

So  what  is  the  scenario?  I  submit 
that  the  scenario  is  probably  something 
Uke  this :  We  are  going  to  go  pretty  much 
into  decontrol,  no  matter  what  happens, 
whether  or  not  we  keep  present  controls, 
which  I  think  Is  not  a  reel  alternative: 
but  if  we  kept  present  controls,  we  would 
still  go  to  decontrols,  as  the  CLC  is  doing 
right  now.  In  the  first  half  of  1974,  we 
are  going  to  see  Inflation  at  least  as  high 
as  we  have  had  in  the  past  vear,  and 
perhaps  higher.  Both  so-called  liberal 
and  so-called  conservative  economists 
say  that  this  Is  true.  We  are  going  to 
have  Inflation  continuing  In  food,  in  the 
basic  transportation  cost,  and  in  a  whole 
host  of  things  that  are  affected  by  the 
cost  of  energy,  the  ever-increasing  cost 
of  energy. 

So,  what  is  going  to  happen  when  in- 
flation goes  at  a  rate  higher  than  it  is 
this  year?  The  focus  is  going  to  be  right 
here.  In  Congress.  The  kind  of  thing  I 
want  to  avoid  is  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
we  had  here  in  December  with  respect  to 
the  energy  crisis,  when  a  proposal  was 
submitted  to  us  in  haste,  in  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere, by  the  conference  committee 
to  do  away  with  so-called  "wlndfaU 
profltB." 
Not  one  Member  of  the  Senate  could 
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defend  that  proposition  on  its  merits.     Coneress    to  th^  nil  oo»«,,o„i 
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even  if  it  was  wrong,  that  we  almost  en 
acted  a  provision  which  was  both  unwise 
and  unconstitutional  and  perhaps  coim- 
terproductive.  The  matter,  of  course,  was 
sent  back  to  the  conference  committee 
for  further  work  and  further  debate. 

However,  the  point  Is  that  if  we  do  not 
have  some  kind  of  standby  mechanism 
that  carefully  prescribes  the  parameters 
within  which  prices  and  wages  can  be 
controlled,  we  will  have  a  demand  for 
hasty,  ill-considered  action  which  in  turn 
will  breed  the  anticipatory  inflation  we 
saw  in  phase  ni. 

In  phase  n  inflation  went  at  a  runa- 
way rate,  many  economists  say,  because 
it  was  a  signal  to  the  economy  that  all 
wraps  were  going  to  be  off,  all  con- 
straints on  prices  were  going  to  be  off 
and,  in  turn,  the  freeze  was  going  to  be 
reimposed;  and  in  anticipation  of  that 
prices  were  raised  at  alarming  rates. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  much  better,  in 
mv  judgment,  to  prescribe  carefully  the 
terms  under  which  standby  controls  can 
be  used,  and  to  avoid  the  hasty,  unwise, 
crisis  atmosphere  in  which  Congress 
would  be  called  upon  to  enact  provisions 
which  may  be  very  unwise,  indeed 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  em  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  his  customary  eloquence. 
But,  I  must  confess  that  he  leaves  me  a 
bit  puzzled.  I  wonder  if  I  might  direct  a 
few  questions  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
thnt  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  is  philosophy— the  question  of 
whether  we  really  believe  in  the  free 
entrt-prise  system  or  merely  pretend  to 
believe  in  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  question,  and  if  that  is  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  shares  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  a  desire  and  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  desire  to  continue  it.  I  desire  not 
to  see  it  destroyed  by  controls. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  noticed  that  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  splendid  remarks  referred  to 
the  oil  situation.  He,  coming  from  an  oil- 
producing  State,  and  a  great  State,  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  issue  confronting 
the  Senate,  and  the  countrv.  todav. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
Government  actio  i.s  primarily  what 
created  the  oil  cri  is.  If  there  had  been 
no  restraints  on  prices  and  production  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  the  lines 
"^"at  now  exist  at  flUlng  stations  through- 
out the  States.  And  competition  would 
have  kept  prices  down.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  altogether.  I 
think  much  of  the  crisis  was  created  In 
•Washington.  I  think  blame  for  the 
energy  crisis  can  be  very  generously 
passed  around  from  the  Executive   to 


Mr.  HELMS.  Does  it  strike  the  Senator 
as  somewhat  ironic  that  on  a  double 
track  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  we  have 
this  matter  of  economic  philosophy  under 
discussion  and  on  the  other  track  we  have 
the  matter  of  pay  raises  for  Congress'  I 
think  this  is  a  symbolism  which  is  terri- 
bly important.  Government  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  prudent  management  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  by  and  large 
Government  does  not  know  anj-thine 
about  prudent  management.  When  the 
Government  needs  more  monev,  it  simply 
says  to  the  people.  "Fork  it  over  We  will 
borrow  today  and  make  your  children 
and  grandchildren  pay  it  back." 

So  .some  Senators  would  resolve  their 
financial  problems  if,  indeed,  we  have 
problems,  and  I  do  not  think  we  do  but 
some  Senators  would  propose  to  rai-^e 
their  own  pay,  and  that  money  would 
come  from  the  taxpaj-ers  on  whom  we 
now  would  impose  controls  a.s  to  their 
nope  o{  making  a  reasonable  profit  So 
I  think  we  run  into  a  sort  of  negative 
situation  where  we  talk  out  of  both  side' 
of  our  mouths. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  xMr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  vield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  submit  that  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  occurred  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  should  be  diminished,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  I  thLnk  there  is  a 
greater  need  than  ever  before  for  Sen- 
ators to  level  with  the  people.  We  talk 
about  the  capitalist  system  and  we  say 
that  capitahsm  must  survive.  Then  we 
t^um  around  and  say  to  this  man  over 
here  running  a  little  establishment,  -You 
have  to  artificially  raise  your  wages  and 
keep  down  your  prices  to  whatever  we  in 
Washmgton  think  is  best."  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  agree  that  under  the  capitalist 
system  that  I  believe  in,  that  little  man 
trj'ing  against  growing  odds  to  run  his 
business  knows  best  how  to  handle  his 
owTi  affairs. 

That  is  what  we  are  confronting  today, 
is  It  not?  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are 
going  to  substitute  the  artificial  judg- 
ment of  Government  for  the  form  of 
judgment  in  the  marketplace.  We  can- 
not cut  it  any  finer  than  that.  I  think 
that  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  out  a 
very  deep,  basic  sentiment  and  philoso- 
phy, with  which  I  agree.  That  is,  the  free 
enterprise  system  ought  to  be  promoted 
and  is  ultimately  the  basis  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  have  our  problems  today.  How- 
ever, they  are  a  httle  more  complicated 
than  that.  For  example,  there  are  the 
gasoline  prices,  which  are  affected  both 
under  this  act  and  under  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  In  my  judgment,  if  we 
took  the  lid  off  gasoline  prices,  we  would 
see  more  gasoline,  but  at  a  price  of  per- 
haps $1  a  gallon.  Ultimately,  taking  the 
lid  off  the  price  of  gasoline  would  pro- 
duce a  supply;  there  is  no  question  about 
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that.  If  we  let  gasoline  prices  go  to  $1.20 
a  gallon,  as  it  is  in  Italy,  or  to  $1  a  gal- 
lon, as  it  is  in  France,  then  we  would 
have  an  increase  in  supply  but  also  an 
increase  in  price.  But  how  long  would 
that  take? 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  That  Is  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  would  It  do  to 
a  fellow  who  lives  15  miles  from  town  or 
15  miles  from  his  job,  and  who,  3  years 
ago.  bought  a  gas-guzzling  car.  He  does 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  a  new  car; 
neither  does  he  have  the  $1.15  or  $1  to 
buy  the  gasoline  to  get  to  work.  So  we 
need  to  have  a  cushion  period  for  hold- 
ing the  lid  on  the  price. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  forgive 
me  for  interrupting  him,  that  poor,  hy- 
pothetical individual  is  no  better  off  if 
he  cannot  get  gasoline  because  it  is  too 
high  than  he  would  be  if  it  were  not 
available.  I  suspect  he  would  choose,  be- 
tween the  two,  to  have  gasoline  avail- 
able to  him.  At  least  he  would  have  a 
choice. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true;  but  I 
submit  there  is  a  point  between  40  cents 
a  gallon,  wliich  gasoline  cost  only  a  few- 
months  ago.  and  $1  a  gallon.  There  is 
a  price  at  which  gasoline  can  be  fixed 
which  will  both  produce  a  supply  and 
make  it  available  within  reasonable  lim- 
its for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  I  agree  with  him  entirely.  Our 
only  difference  is,  who  is  going  to  decide 
what  the  price  will  be?  The  Government 
or  the  marketplace?  I  say  it  should  be 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  time  I  am  consuming  be 
charged  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  gladly  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina requires,  within  reason. 

Mr.  HELMS.  "Within  reason"  will  be 
2  minutes  or  less,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  may  take 
as  much  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
fince  I  arrived  here.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
pleased  with  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
remarkable  success,  expressing  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  Senate  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  imperative.  We  came 
within  3  votes — 46  to  43 — of  putting 
the  Senate  on  record  in  favor  of  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget.  This  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
controlling  inflation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  one  of  the  classic 
causes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  forget  at  the  moment 
the  latest  amount  of  the  national  debt. 
It  was  between  $465  billion  and  $470  bil- 
lion, as  I  recall,  when  I  last  checked. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  About  $460  billion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  saw  a  calculation  some- 
time back — I  mentioned  it  previously  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate— that  interest 
alone  on  the  money  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  and  that  the  bureaucrats 
have  spent  through  the  years — in  excess 


of  fvmds  taken  in  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  total  debt  Is  $465  to  $475  bil- 
lion— but  the  interest  alone  on  that 
money  is  costing  the  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately $28  billion  a  year.  That  Is  where 
the  inflationary  cost  can  be  foimd,  in 
large  measure,  because,  if  we  break  that 
down,  it  costs  about  $54,000  a  minute,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
to  pay  the  interest  alone  on  the  existing 
Federal  debt,  or  something  like  $1,000  a 
second  every  time  the  clock  ticks. 

This  is  the  Congress  responsibility.  We 
talk  about  prudence  in  C3rovemment,  we 
talk  about  economy  in  Government,  but 
we  surely  do  not  practice  it  In  this 
Chamber,  and  then  we  turn  around  to 
correct  our  mistakes  by  saying  to  the  man 
on  the  flring  line  in  the  marketplace, 
"You  have  to  let  us  control  your  wages. 
You  have  to  let  us  control  your  prices. 
You  have  to  do  what  we  say."  That  is  the 
sin  of  our  generation,  and  that  is  what 
this  issue  today  is  all  about. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  placing  the  whole  context  of  the 
debate  today  in  its  proper  dimensions. 

We  are  talking  about  the  basic  prem- 
ises, the  basic  principles:  Do  we  or  do 
we  not  believe  in  our  economic  system? 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  believe  that  it  has 
outUved  its  usefulness? 

I  think  the  reluctance  that  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  who  I  know  deep  down 
does  share  our  beUef  in  the  viability  and 
workability  of  the  marketplace,  of  the 
competitive  free  enterprise  system,  il- 
lustrates one  of  the  extraordinarj'  dan- 
gers that  comes  any  time  we  become  ex- 
pedient and  abandon  basic  principles. 

One  of  the  great  hazards  of  imposing 
controls  is  that  there  is  never  a  conven- 
ient time  to  wiggle  out  of  those  controls. 
There  is  always  hesitancy  because  some- 
tiling  might  happen  or  someone  might 
be  blamed  for  getting  out  of  them  too 
soon.  What  happens  is  tliat  the  longer 
we  have  controls  in  place,  the  greater  are 
the  dislocations,  and  therefore  the  great- 
er will  be  the  erratic  movements  of  prices 
once  they  are  lifted,  until  we  again, 
through  the  give  and  take  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  adequate  goods,  get  prices  that 
become  stabilized.  That  is  what  our  sys- 
tem is  all  about. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  never  going  to 
find  a  convenient  time  to  back  out.  We 
should  have  the  courage  to  stand  by  our 
principles  at  this  time,  to  admit  that  we 
have  made  a  colossal  mistake,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  keep  from  digging  our- 
selves further  into  an  economic  hole. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  if  we  keep  a  cloud 
over  the  economy  in  terms  of  standby 
controls  or  any  substitute  for  that,  then 
we  will  assuredly,  in  my  judgment,  move 
into  a  situation  where  we  will  have  a 
depression  with  inflation,  and  an  infla- 
tion aggravated  by  the  shortages  that  we 
produced  by  the  imfortunate  attempt  to 
control  inflation  through  arbitrary 
controls. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke 
about  his  proposal,  how  he  would  design 
standby  controls  so  that  they  can  move 
in  selectively  if  inflation  became  intoler- 
able. Frankly,  I  think  inflation  is  intol- 


erable now.  That  is  why  I  want  us  to 
take  measures  to  wiggle  out  of  the 
controls. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  correctly 
pointed  out  that  we  carmot  say  we  will 
contain  farm  prices  by  saying,  "You  will 
not  sell  your  chicken  for  more  than 
such  and  such."  We  saw  what  happened 
last  summer  when  we  were  faced  with 
that  situation.  Poultrj-men  had  no  option 
whatsoever  but  to  destroy  day-old  chicks 
because  the  cost  of  the  feed  would  exceed 
the  price  the  Government  would  allow 
them  to  sell  the  end  product  for.  So,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  in  order  to 
meet  the  situation,  we  will  have  to  con- 
trol, simultaneously,  every  ingredient 
that  goes  into  producing  that  chick — the 
feed,  the  w  iring,  the  tags  on  the  legs.  And 
if  we  do  that,  then  we  have  to  worry 
about  every  fanner  who  produces  the 
feed,  and  then  we  have  to  say  to  that 
farmer,  'We  will  freeze  your  price,  but 
we  win  freeze  all  those  things  that  go 
into  the  cost  of  your  production,  so  we 
will  freeze  the  cost  of  diesel  fuel,  we  will 
freeze  the  cost  of  fertiUzer,  we  will  freeze 
the  cost  of  gasohne,  we  will  freeze  the 
cost  of  plows"— there  is  no  end  to  it. 

Even  if  there  were  an  end  to  that, 
even  if  we  could  trace  in  all  the  elements 
that  would  enable  a  poultryman  to  pro- 
duce one  chicken  at  a  predictable  price, 
we  would  find  another  situation  which 
we  had  not  anticipated.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say,  "You  cannot  sell  fertilizer  for  more 
than  X  price  per  bag."  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  be  sure  there  will  be  a 
bag  at  that  price. 

One  situation  we  face  with  respect  to 
prices  this  coming  year  is  that  farmers, 
when  they  were  plowing  their  fields  last 
fall,  found  they  could  not  buy  adequate 
supplies  of  fertilizer.  So  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  crops  this  summer  and  fall 
will  be  of  the  anticipated  sizes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  learned  one 
thing,  if  we  ought  to  have  learned  one 
thing,  out  of  the  experience  and  agony 
we  have  gone  through  in  recent  months, 
it  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  controlling 
an  economy  such  as  ours  without  creat- 
ing shortages,  without  creating  disloca- 
tions, and  if  we  go  orHy  part  of  the  way, 
we  are  only  aggravating  the  situation; 
we  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  move  into  a  total  socialized  economy 
or  a  totally  free  one. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York.  I  just 
want  him  to  know  that  I  stand  behind 
him  in  this  effort. 

I  just  wanted  to  give  my  colleagues  an 
example  of  what  the  debate  is  all  about 
today.  I  just  received  from  my  office  a 
specific  example  of  how  interference  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  disrupted 
private  industry.  We  were  just  given  facts 
today  proving  that  the  Council  has 
totally  disrupted  the  fresh  citrus  indus- 
try. After  the  Council  upset  the  agricul- 
tural marketing  order  on  navel  oranges 
recently,  the  market  price  fell  to  $3.40 
a  carton,  below  the  farmer  and  packing- 
house cost  of  $3.54  to  3.66  per  carton. 
Also,  because  of  the  CouncU's  action  in 
forcing  several  thousands  of  additional 
boxcars  of  navel  oranges  onto  the  mar- 
ket all  at  one  time,  Ariz<ma  Valencia 
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oranges,  which  are  just  entering  the 
market,  fell  $1  a  carton,  pushing  the 
price  below  cost  for  this  item,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  business. 
I  was  a  basinessman  when  I  came  to  this 
body.  We  do  not  have  too  many  in  this 
body  who  have  had  experience  working  in 
the  marketplace.  I  can  tell  this  body  that 
price  and  wage  controls  have  never 
worked  in  the  whole  history  of  man  since 
they  were  first  started  in  Babylon  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  the  end  result 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  if  carried 
through  to  their  ultimate  end,  is  a  com- 
pletely Government  operated  economy,  a 
socialized  economy,  if  that  word  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  this  is  where  we  are  headed. 
Now.  wage  and  price  controls  are  not 
working:  so  what  is  the  next  thing?  Well, 
profit  control  probably  will  be  attempted. 
Interest  control.  That  does  not  work.  So 
we  get  into  the  control  of  who  is  going 
to  make  what  and  where  it  is  going  to  be 
made.  We  might  have,  for  example,  a 
small  town  in  New  York  State  that  needs 
an  industry  that  is  presently  successful 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Under  that  con- 
cept, it  could  be  moved  to  New  York. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  is  not  ta- 
bled. I  hope  that  this  body  can  overcome 
the  mistakes  of  the  administration,  al- 
though I  would  much  rather  see  my  Pres- 
ident withdraw  wage  and  price  controls 
than  to  have  us  do  it  for  him;  but  we 
are  headed  for  nothing  but  economic  dis- 
aster. Inflation  does  not  even  enter  into 
this  trouble,  because  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  going  through  today  what  is  caused 
by  the  high  rate  of  Federal  spending  en- 
gaged in  by  this  body  and.  sad  to  say 
to  some  extent  by  the  administration. 

Wage  and  price  controls  destroy  the 
natural  marketplace,  which  is  the  secret 
of  American  business.  Prices  should  be 
controlled  by  the  marketplace  Wages 
should  be  controlled  by  the  marketplace 
not  by  law  or  Government  flat.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  doubt  this,  I  Invite  them  to 
study  business  firms  in  this  country  and 
show  me  one  that  has  ever  become  suc- 
cessful because  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

The  very  people  this  hurts  the  most  is 
«ie  small  business  people,  not  the  giants. 
They  can  live  through  this.  The  small 
comer  store  and  the  small  farmer  can- 
not weather  Government  control  of 
wages  and  prices.  Eventually,  it  gets  the 
big  fellow,  too. 

This  country  is  dangerously  close  to 
economic  trouble.  And  if  we  have  it  we 
can  point  to  wage  and  price  controls  as 
being  one  cause,  but  not  the  only  cause 

We  are  engaged  in  this  country  today 
in  the  very  thing  that  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  Austria  in  1928  which.  In  turn 
caused  a  woridwlde  depression.  Having 
seen  that,  I  never  want  to  see  one  again 

We  are  engaged  In  precisely  the  same 
thing  that  caused  the  coUapse  of  the 
Staatsrat,  which  was  their  House.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  Austrian  schilling 
was  Important  in  this  world,  much  more 
important  than  our  doUar  was  at  that 
time. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  New  York  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  we  can  defeat  the  tabling 
motion  and  have  the  courage  to  face  up 


to  the  fact  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  help  businessmen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  com- 
pressed more  hard,  good  sense  In  a  few 
statements  than  any  other  Senator  Is 
capable  of  doing. 

It  is  a  historic  att  and  it  is  indis- 
putable. It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  we 
In  the  20th  century  have  perfected  a  bet- 
ter technique  than  the  techniques  used 
in  ages  past. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  experience 
of  the  last  2  years  to  see  that  quite  the 
contrary-  is  true.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difHcult  for  the  Government  to 
move  without  causing  the  gravest  distor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  address  myself 
now  to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Javits.  He  said  in  an  ex- 
change with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  it  was  two  dimen- 
sional because  we  fail  to  address  our- 
selves to  what  would  have  happened  had 
we  never  Imposed  price  controls  in  the 
first  instance. 

We  can  describe  the  horrors  that  have 
resulted.  However,  what  might  have 
been  the  result  if  the  President  had  not 
invoked  the  authority  forced  on  him  by 
the  Congress. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office  in  1969  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  utility  of  controls.  Be- 
tween December  1970  and  August  1971, 
when  the  President  invoked  the  powers 
granted  him  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
biUzatlon  Act  of  1970.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  had  grown  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.8  percent.  Since  August  1971,  the  Na- 
tion has  undergone  the  trauma  of  four 
phases  of  controls  In  various  forms  that 
have  imposed  extraordinary  disloca- 
tions on  an  already  strained  economy, 
and  to  what  end?  Since  August  1971.  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  an 
accelerated  rate  that  for  the  12-month 
period  before  the  Arab  boycott  had 
reached  a  level  of  7.3  percent. 

In  other  words,  we  can  look  at  all 
three  dimensions  of  this  problem  and 
see  from  actual  experience  what  hap- 
pens when  we  try  to  contain  inflation 
by  placing  lids  on  an  inflated  economy. 
Just  what  happens  when  we  approach 
the  problem  by  trying  to  keep  a  check 
on  Federal  deficits,  when  we  make  an 
honest  effort  to  keep  from  inflating  the 
money  supply  by  printing  paper,  when 
we  take  the  traditional  measures  re- 
quired to  finance  inflation. 

I  think  the  record  i.s  clear  that  we 
were  overcoming  the  inflationary  forces 
born  of  the  Johnson  years.  We  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  impose  control,  and 

we   are   now   harvestin,?    the   results 

shortages     ar.d     renewed     inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  motion  to  table  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
tends to  offer. 

I  would  be  happy  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  in  an 
agreement  to  surrender  the  remainder  of 
our  time  and  set  the  time  for  a  vote  at 
10  minutes  after  2  this  afternoon 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  would  be  en 
tirely  suitable  to  me. 


Has  the  Senator  yielded  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  vote  thereon  oc- 
cur at  10  minutes  past  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
agreed  to. 

RECESS  TO   a:  10  p.m. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  10  minutes  after  2 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  1:46  p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  2:10  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Domenicd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
amendment  964  to  S.  2747. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Weiss,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cal  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
I  offered. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOK.   Mr.   President,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  just  heard  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment.  I  thought  that  before 
we  recessed,  a  motion  had  been  made  to 
table  the  Senator's  amendment.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  just  anticipating  the  de- 
feat of  that  motion. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
straightened  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondah), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
is  absent  due  to  death  In  the  f  smiily. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


|No.  49  Leg. 

YEAS— 66 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bavh 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Biden 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Javits 

Roth 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

B.vrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Church 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McOovern 

Symington 

Cranstoa 

Mclniyre 

Talmadge 

E&gletou 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervin 

Metzenbaum 

Tvinney 

Pong 

Montoya 

Williams 

Hart 

Muskle 

NATS— 2a 

Young 

Allen 

Dole 

He'.ms 

Bartlett 

Domenlci 

Hruska 

Bellmen 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Fannin 

McClure 

Brock 

Gold  water 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bvrd. 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Gtirney 

William  L 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Taft 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Eastland 

Hollings 

Moss 

Ful  bright 

Monrlaie 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  Johnston  s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
964)  wsis  agreed  to. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
S.  2747,  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Williams)  and  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Javtts),  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, have  ably  pointed  out  that  the  pend- 
ing measure,  S.  2747.  Is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study.  Many  d««rs  of  hear- 
ings, committee  meetings,  floor  debate. 
and  House-Senate  conferences  have  been 
held  on  this  and  predecessor  legislation. 

Although  no  legislation  amending  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
signed  into  law  since  1986,  the  consumer 
price  index  increased  by  more  than  35 
percent  betwe^i  1968.  when  the  $1.60 
per  hour  minimum  wage  took  effect,  and 
December  1973.  Inflation  continues  un- 
abated. Thus,  the  purchasing  power  of 


a  minimum  wage  worker  has  steadily 
diminished,  to  the  point  that  a  wage  of 
$2.28  E>er  hour  is  now  required  to  give 
him  the  same  real  income  he  derived 
from  his  $1.60  per  hour  in  1968. 

The  Senate  has  attempted  for  some 
time  to  secure  needed  improvements  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
adopted  a  bill  in  1972.  and  again  in  1973. 
Last  faU  the  Congress  adopted  a  worth- 
while and  necessary  measure,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the  House 
was  unable  to  override  the  veto. 

Controversy  continues  to  plague  our 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  millions  of 
our  lowest  income  workers.  The  result 
has  been  the  unfortunate  prolongation — 
and  aggravation — of  conditions  for  many 
domestic  workers,  farmworkers,  retail 
trade  workers,  and  others.  There  may  be 
economic  hardships  imposed  on  business 
and  industry  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  but  such  hardships  must 
be  contrasted  to  the  burdens  experienced 
by  the  $1.60  per  hour  worker  who,  if  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  children,  is  working 
at  a  federally  sanctioned  wage  that  is 
$1,300  per  year  below  the  official  poverty 
level. 

Aside  from  raising  the  minimum  wage 
of  workers  whose  earnings  previously 
have  been  protected  by  the  minimum 
wage  law.  S.  2747  provides  coverage  to 
nearly  7  million  workers  to  whom  the 
law  does  not  now  apply.  Certainly  this  is 
appropriate  if  the  objective  of  the  origi- 
nal 1938  act — to  eliminate  "labor  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  the  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers" — has  mean- 
ing. I  helped  to  draft  and  actively 
worked,  as  a  House  Member,  to  secure 
passage  of  the  1938  act. 

The  effects  of  inflation  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  to  lessen  their  burden; 
they  should  not  be  loaded  onto  the  backs 
of  those  least  able  to  pay  them.  Though 
our  country  is  beset  by  serious  problems. 
we  nonetheless  remain  the  wealthiest 
Nation  In  the  world,  \vith  one  of  the 
highest  levels  of  per  capita  income.  The 
existence  of  such  \\idespread  affluence 
Imposes  on  our  Government  the  duty  to 
assure  more  equitable  treatment  for  our 
lowest-paid  wage  earners. 

I  support  S.  2747,  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974,  and  urge  Its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENicit.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  981,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  every  Senator's  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  981  (In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute),  offered  by  Mr.  Dominick 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Bealli, 
is  as  follows : 

Strllte  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974". 


INCSEASE    IN    THE    KINIMUU    WAGE 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  or  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(l)(A)  Not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  orf  1974, 

"(B)  Not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  dturtng 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments, 

"(C)  Not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

■•(D)  Not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

lb)  Section  6(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
not  less  than  $1  80  an  hottr  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments,  not  leas  than  $2.20  an 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments,  and  not  less 
than  $2J30  an  hour  thereafter.". 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

il)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  1 5)  of  such  section  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974: 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments; 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  of  such   amendments;    and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
substltuUng  "1974"  for  "1966"  each  time  It 
appears  In  such  paragraph. 

lb)  (11  Section  e(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  6(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  6(c)  (3). 

ErFECm-E    DA« 

Sec.  6  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  and  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  doubt  I  will  take  much 
more  than  that,  although  other  Senators 
may  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment. 

I  do  think  it  is  important,  so  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  listen. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues that  the  problem  with  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  throughout  has 
been  the  disagreement  over  extension  of 
coverage,  over  youth  differentials,  over 
overtime,  over  exemptions,  and  the  rate 
of  increase.  In  order  to  try  to  avoid  that 
problem,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafti,  the  Senator  from  Marj-land  (Mr. 
Beall  ' ,  and  I  put  together  an  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  which  will.  In  fact, 
be  a  bigger  increase  than  provided  by  the 
committee  bill,  but  which  does  not  deal 
with  any  of  these  very  controversial  sub- 
jects. In  other  words,  we  leave  It  the  way 
the  law  Is  now. 
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Our  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: For  those  who  were  covered  under 
fair  labor  standards  prior  to  1966,  it 
would  take  them  to  $2,  then  $2.10,  then 
$2.20.  then  $2.30. 

For  those  who  were  covered  in  1966, 
which  was  the  last  time  we  amended  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  it  would  take 
them  from  $1.60  to  $1.80,  up  to  $2,  $2.20, 
and  $2.30. 

For  agricultural  workers,  they  would 
go  from  $1.30  to  $1.60  the  first  year,  to 
$2,  $2.20,  and  then  $2.30.  The  effect  of 
that  is  to  bring  the  agricultural  workers 
even  with  nonagricultural  workers,  which 
Is  different  to  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  30-cent  differential  that  exists  now. 

In  all  cases,  I  may  say  to  my  colleagues, 
our  bill,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  takes 
workers  to  a  higher  level  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  would.  This  may  seem  like  a 
defect  to  some  persons,  but  I  do  not 
really  think  It  is.  It  assures  an  increase 
In  minimum  wage  which  would,  at  least 
hopefully,  equal  the  inflationary  rate 
which  we  can  see  has  been  going  on  in 
this  country  for  over  20  years. 

If  we  take  that  into  account,  we  would 
not  have  to  wrestle  with  the  minimum 
wage  again  until  after  the  expiration  of 
this  particular  increase,  which  would  be 
1977,  as  opposed  to  1974,  1975,  or  1976. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  gets  away  from  the  com- 
mittee effort  to  extend  the  law  to  do- 
mestics. As  I  said  before,  the  committee 
language  is  such  as  to  make  the  pay 
for  domestics  so  high  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  substantially  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  which  is  hard  for  me  to  swal- 
low. My  proposal  gets  away  from  do- 
mestics totally  by  not  including  them  in 
the  bill,  by  not  taking  up  that  issue,  an 
issue  which  Secretary  Brerman,  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  last  year,  said  would  re- 
sult in  massive  unemployment,  because 
nobody  will  pay  for  all  the  reports  that 
have  to  be  made  for  those  who  work  only 
in  the  suromer.  A  hoiisehold  head  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  get  his  wife  or  somebody 
else  to  do  that  for  him.  if  he  can. 

A  second  position  it  gets  away  from, 
which  Is  in  the  committee  bill,  is  the 
overtime  pay  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  know  how  many  Sena- 
tors have  had  mayors,  councilmen,  and 
representatives  from  the  National  League 
of  Cities  visit  them  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  to  ask  them  about  overtime  pay  for 
State  and  local  employees. 

They  say  that  we  are  destroying  every 
agreement  they  have  ever  had  with  po- 
licemen and  firemen  and  other  officers  in 
the  States'  governmental  system,  and 
that  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  to  have  Mr.  Frank 
McGuire  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  miniminn 
wage  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  The  third  thing— and 
this  Is  probably  as  controversial  an  item 
as  any — is  the  so-called  youth  differen- 
tial. The  committee  bill  does  not  deal 
with  this  effectively  at  all.  Our  effort  gets 
It  back  Into  ccMnmlttee,  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  It  In  far  more  detail  in  com- 
mittee hearings. 


These  are  the  principal  things  we  are 
avoiding  by  going  this  way.  We  will  then 
have  ample  time  Ui  committee  to  deal 
with  each  one  of  them. 

Another  thing  Is  to  eliminate  most  ex- 
emptions that  now  exist  In  law,  whether 
for  the  regular  minimum  wage  or  for  the 
overtime  minimum.  This  creates  a  couple 
of  massive  problems  in  a  whole  number 
of  interrelated  industries  and  probably 
will  cause  rather  substantial  unemploy- 
ment again.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
so-called  "ripple  "  effect,  which  I  talked 
about  last  year.  That  effect  results  when 
we  get  a  "ripple"  from  everyone  else 
going  up  the  next  step.  Those  who  will 
get  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  will 
be  those  earning,  say,  $9  or  more  an 
hour.  They  will  get  their  differential  by 
having  an  increase  in  their  rate.  They 
will  have  a  much  higher  rate  Increase 
than  anyone  else. 

I  want  to  get  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease which  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
for  3  years  or  more.  This  increase  will  not 
be  vetoed — and,  if  vetoed,  the  veto  will 
not  be  sustained. 

I  do  not  want  to  forecast  what  my 
friends  on  the  House  side  are  going  to 
do.  However,  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we 
go  into  conference  on  this  bill  with  the 
House  conferees,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  trying  to  work  out  an 
agreement  whereby  we  can  maintain 
the  basic  principles  of  the  minimum 
wage  increase  and  avoid  most  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  substantially  the  same 
amendment  as  was  offered  the  last  time 
the  minimum  wage  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  the  major  differ- 
ence is  that  the  first  step  to  be  reached 
imder  his  amendment  last  year  would 
have  been  $1.80.  It  would  then  have  gone 
to  $2.  And  periodically  it  would  have  been 
increased  up  until  $2.30  is  reached. 

I  do  not  wish  to  particularly  argue 
about  the  schedule  of  Increases  In  the 
minimum  wage  of  the  bill  before  us  at 
this  time.  Of  course.  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  that  I  have  the  responsibility  to 
manage  here,  together  with  my  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits). 

Our  schedule  is  $2  on  the  effective  date, 
and  a  year  later  it  woiild  go  to  $2.20. 

The  reason  that  I  so  strongly  oppose 
this  amendment  is  that  it  deals  only  with 
the  minimum  wage  levels  for  those  who 
are  presently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

It  does  not  take  account  of  any  of  the 
millions  who  are  now,  we  hope,  to  be 
included  under  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  literally  millions 
of  people  who  will  newly  be  covered  under 
the  pending  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  really  would 
permit  a  continuation  of  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  a  continuation  of  welfare 
payments,  and  would  not  permit  what 
I  think  is  basic,  and  should  be  basic  to 


our  society  and  to  our  economy,  and 
that  is  the  work  ethic. 

I  know  that  the  work  ethic  presents  a 
mockery  to  those  people  who  are  present- 
ly at  $1.60  an  hour  and  those  who  are  not 
covered  under  the  act  and  are  below 
$1.60  an  hour. 

We  want  to  promote  the  opportimity 
for  people  who  work  to  be  able  to  make 
enough  money  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  and  not  have  a  continua- 
tion of  working  people  having  to  piece 
out  a  meager  standard  of  living  through 
resort  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
S.  2747,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974.  on  Thursday  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  charged  with 
having  brought  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  knowing  the  impact 
of  the  legislation.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado suggested  that  and  in  about  the 
language  on  that  date.  The  charge  has 
been  made,  without  foundation,  and  it 
has  been  made  so  often  in  the  past  3 
years  that  It  is  ludicrous.  It  just  is  not 
accurate  at  aU. 

I  will  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
these  minimum  wage  amendments  have 
been  subjected  to  more  days  of  hearings, 
executive  committee  sessions,  and  floor 
debate  than  almost  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  since  this  administration  took 
office.  However,  even  more  importantly, 
since  I  first  introduced  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  1969,  together  with  the 
committee,  we  have  continually  obtained 
updated  economic  impact  data  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  at  least  15  occa- 
sions and  have  made  that  material  avail- 
able to  Sen  tors,  before  asking  them  to 
vote  on  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  1938,  the  Senate  had  avail- 
able both  in  1972  and  1973  printed  and 
bound  background  materials  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  including  the  leg- 
islative history  of  every  provision  in  the 
act,  an  enumeration  of  every  study  ever 
done  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Including  the 
special  Industry  studies,  and  simimaries 
of  every  one  of  those  studies,  as  well  as 
the  past  19  armual  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  Congress. 

These  materials  were  prepared  and 
distributed  at  my  direction  with  the  as- 
sistance of  materials  provided  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  after 
careful  review  of  these  materials,  S.  2747 
is  completely  consistent  with  all  the 
available  data.  So  that  Members  of  this 
body  are  not  misled  into  believing  that 
data  does  not  exist,  I  feel  compelled 
to  ask  that  the  Public  Printer  make 
these  materials  available  once  again,  in 
abbreviated  form.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  Estimated  number  of  nonsuper- 
visory  employees  paid  less  than  the 
muaimum  wage  rates  specified  hi  S.  2747 
and  estimated  cost  of  raising  their  wages 
to  those  rates. 

Second,  Estimated  number  of  nonsu- 
pervisory  employees  brought  imder  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  S.  2747. 
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Third.  Estimated  number  of  wage  and 
salary  workers  added  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  S.  2747. 

Fourth.  Estimated  nimiber  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage  and /or  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
amended  by  S.  2747. 

Fifth.  Estimated  number  of  nonsuper- 
^isory  employees  paid  less  than  the  mini- 


mum wage  rates  specified  in  H.R.  12435 
and  estimated  cost  of  raising  their  wages 
to  those  rates. 

Sixth.  Estimated  number  of  nonsuper- 
visory  employees  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  H.R.  12435. 

Seventh.  Estimated  number  of  wage 
and  salary  workers  added  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  H.R.  12435. 


Eighth.  Estimated  number  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage  and /or  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
amended  by  H.R.  12435. 

Ninth.  4(D)  Reports — Summaries  and 
Recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S   2747  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING 

THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 


Employees  paid  less  than 
proposed  rate 

Number 
(thousands)  Percent 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Total  number  Projected 

of  employees       annual  wage 

(thousands)      bill  (millions) 


APR.  1,  1974  > 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage.  .  3  419  6  1  ll  l<a  n  t 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 2'675  54  868  2 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  J2 i'426  3  8  530  9 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments [[["[[["[[[[VI.  1^249  10^2  338  [t 

Federal  Government  to  $2 7^  TT  Z{  T~ 

State  and  local  government  to  J1.80...  .                 074  94  ^  'L 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $1.80  ...            ' "  090  in?  ■j??  k 

Farmworkers  to  Jl  60 ---"--""I""--""I."I".'".".'"""II"""  87  16  9  25  14 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 744  120  $30  1.4~ 

Federal  Government  to  $1.80 ' 

State  and  local  government  to  $1.80.   .  co j'n ii i" 

Domestic  service  to  $1.80 c??  c^q  c??  «« 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $1.80 71  SXc  ^'i  ^f 

farmworkers  to  $1.60' -""I""II"IiII."Ii;iII"";i!;i:"II""  3  13  1  1  11 

JULY  1,  1974  >  =^=^====^===^=^= 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  24  CO  I«  (n 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage ^  ^' 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2    

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments [[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[ 

Federal  Government  at  $2 

State  and  local  government  at  $1.80   [[.[  [ * 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $1.80.  .[[ ""* " 

Farmworkers  at  $1.60 '--.--r..'.'.'..'.."..".'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.""." " 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 24  .4  18  ttT^ 

Federal  Government  at  $1.80     ' 

State  and  local  government  at  $1.80   [[ 

Domestic  service  at  $1.80     [.[[[[[[[["'[ • 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $1.80      .  .        ii ii'i li i'V 

Farmworkers  at  $160  .'      [[[[[[[[[[[[[[V[[[[^[[[[l[[['[ 

APR.  1,  1975 »  - 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  4  553  g  4  1  437  r, 

Employeespresently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage..                                    3'gi4  i' y  i'iac  '? 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  $2. 20   2' 066  5  6  '693  '? 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments [[[[[[[[[[[[[[  1,'748  14.'2  553  .8 

Federal  Government  to  $2.20 7i  T^  72  2 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 ." " 30?  131  ij?  , 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  ^ 1107  i4'4  aai  a 

Farmworkers  to  $1.80 ^-.'..I"..'.™.""""""'.!!!!"""  116  22  7  30  17 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 539  134  jjj  4= 

Federal  Government  to  $2 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 ' 97 yi \j ;" 

Domestic  service  to  $2 «,  £,„  iln  c. 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2....        ft  ^c,  ,0  ,: 

Farmworkers  to  $1.80 i [[[.[V^[[[V[[[[[[[[[[[[[WW[[V[[[[[  I  19  4  1  11 

JULY  1,  1975  •  = 

Total  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage.  28  1  ?4  (■«■» 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  mininnim  wage " *•' 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2  20 

imployees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments .'..V/.l"""y/.V/.""""""""'"""""^"*"'' 

Federal  Government  at  $2.20 

State  and  local  government  at  $2 .".[ ' 

6ther  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2  "" 

Farmworkers  at  $1 .80 [[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[["'[ • 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendmenh 28  .4  24  (*)^ 

Federal  Government  at  $2 

State  and  local  government  at  $2 

Domestic  service  at  $2 [[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[['[ 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2 ii ii'i H i'n' 

Farmworkers  at  $1.80 ' "  '•" 


55.618 
49. 427 

37, 125 
12,303 


615 
2,914 
8,261 

513 


6,191 


1,693 

3.386 

1.018 

69 

25 


55.705 
49, 427 
37. 124 
12,303 


615 
2.914 
8,261 

513 


6,278 


1,693 

3,386 

1,018 

156 

25 


55.705 
49,  427 
37, 124 
12,303 


615 
2,914 
8,261 

513 


6,278 


1.693 

3,386 

1,018 

156 

25 


55,  792 
49. 427 

37, 124 
12,303 


615 
2.914 
8.261 

513 


6,365 


$413,401 

368,243 

299,826 

68,417 


5,293 
IS,  578 
45.831 

1.715 


45,158 


15,779 

27, 474 

1,555 

265 

85 


420,434 

373.658 

304. 072 

69.586 


5,377 
15.849 
46,601 

1,759 


46,776 


15.973 

27.856 

2,150 

710 

87 


435, 635 

387, 175 

315, 148 

72,  027 


5,571 
16.410 
48,229 

1,817 


48.460 


16  568 

28. 884 

2.171 

748 

89 


442.684 

393,006 

319,600 

73,406 


5.656 
16.711 
49,172 

1,867 


49  678 


1.693 

16,772 

3,386 

29,265 

1,018 

2,322 

243 

1,227 

25 

92 
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Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wag*  rat* 


Employees  paid  less  than 
proposed  rate 

Number 
(thousands)  Percent 


Anaual  wage  bill  lncrMS« 

—  Total  number 

ot  employees 
Percant       (thousands) 


Amount 
(millions) 


annual  wafe 
bill  (millnos) 


APR.  1,  197S' 

Total,  all  ncnsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage. 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wtge , 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  196£  amendments  at  12.20  since  Apr. 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 


1.  1975. 


3,124 
2.187 


5.6 
4.4 


J947 
723 


0.2 
.2 


Federal  Government  (t  $2.20  since  Apr.  1, 1975. 

State  and  local  government  to  {2.20.. 

Wher  private  nonlarm  employees  to  $2.20 

Farmworkers  to  $2.. 


Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments. 

Federal  Government  to  J2.20 

State  and  local  government  to  )2.20 

OoDiestic  service  to  $2.20. 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.20.. 
Farmworkers  te  $2  00' .'.. 


JULY  1,  1976  • 

Tetal,  all  ooruupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Emplayees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  waje  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  K.20. 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 


2.1(7 


17.8 


723 


1.0 


55,  792 
49,427 
37, 124 
12.303 


490 

,553 

144 


16.8 
18.8 
28.1 


149 

535 

39 


2.9 


615 

2,914 

8,261 

513 


$458,603 

407,134 

331,252 

75  882 

MM 
17.282 
50, 8!t 

1.924 


937 


14.7 


224 


.4 


6,365 


129 

707 

95 

6 


3.8 
69.4 
39.1 
25.7 


44 

145 

33 

2 


2.1 
«.2 
2.S 
2.1 


1,693 

3,386 

1,018 

243 

25 


51,  «9 

30,339 

7,354 

1.285 

94 


187 


.3 


182 


(') 


56,304 
49,  427 
37, 124 
12.303 


467,785 

412,691 

335, 247 

77,444 


Fedecal  Goverrjment  at  $2.20 

State  and  local  government  at  $2.20 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2.20. 
Farmworkers  at  $2 


Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments. 

Federal  Government  at  $2.20 

State  and  local  government  at  $2.20 

Domestic  tervic*  at  $2J0 

Other  private  nonfarm  tmployees  to  $2.20.. 
Farmworkers  at  $2 


615 
2.914 
8,261 

513 


5,930 
17.624 
51,908 

1.982 


187 


2.7 


182 


e,877 


55,095 


187 


24.8 


182 


4.4 


1.693 

3,386 

1.018 

755 

25 


17.619 

30,750 

2,525 

4,113 

97 


APR.  1,  1977  • 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  presently  sutjject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1.  1975 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 


Federal  Government  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1,  1975 

State  and  local  government  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1,  1976 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1,  1976. 
Farmworkers  to  $2.20 


Employees  newly  covered  by  1973  amendments. 


1976. 


Federal  Government  at  $2.20  sine*  Apr.  1,  1976. 
State  and  local  government  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1, 

Domestic  service  at  $2.20  since  Apr.  1,  1976 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2.20  since  July  1,  1976. 
Farmworken  to  $2.20« 


177 
169 


.3 
.3 


49 
47 


h 


169 


1.4 


47 


.1 


56.304 
49,  427 
37. 124 
12.303 


484  799 

427,619 
347  563 
80.056 


169 


33.0 


47 


2.3 


615 
2,914 
8.261 

513 


6.146 
18. 226 
53.645 

2,039 


.1 


(0 


6.877 


57,188 


31.7 


2.0 


1,693 

18,267 

3,386 

31,848 

1,018 

2,594 

755 

4,301 

25 

leO 

I  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Apt.  1, 

1974.  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude  changes 
proposed  tor  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

>  Farmworkers  added  to  coverage  by  revision  of  sec.  3(e). 

•  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to 
Ju4y  1, 1974,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

«  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

•  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Apr.  1, 

1975,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude  changes 
proposed  lor  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

•  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  BROUGHT  UNDER  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  OVERTIME  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  BY  S.  2747  (WILLIAMS- 

JAVITS  BILL) 

|ln  thousands}  I 


July  1,  1975,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employeea,  earnings  indutt- 
cash  wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates 
exclude  changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Apr  1, 
1976,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wajn 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  eiduOe 
changes  for  employees  in  Pnerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earr»ings  levels  projected  to  July  1, 

1976,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  60  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude  changes 
proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

»  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Apr  1, 

1977,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wa^es 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude  changes 
proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 


Industry 


Presently 

covered  by 

the  minimum 

wage 

provisions  of 

theFLSA 


Exempt  or  not  covered  by  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  fLSA 


Total 


Covered 
by  S,  2747 : 


Not  covered 
by  S.  2747 


Presently 

covered  by 

the  overtime 

provisions  of 

the  FLSA 


Exempt  or  not  covered  by  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  FLSA 


Total 


Covered 
by  S.  2747 ' 


Not  covered 
by  S. 2747 


All  industries. 

Private  sector 

Agriculture 

Mining 


49,  427 

14,625 

6.877 

7,748 

42,  573 

21.479 

8,611 

12,868 

45,898 

9,546 

1,998 

7.748 

39,194 

16,250 

3,382 

12.868 

513 
568 


719 
5 


25 


694 
5 


556 


1.232 
7 


1,232 

n 


March 


1971 
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D.:> 


Industry 


Ceottact  constructioii 

Manufacturing ._ 

Transportation  and  puWic  utilities 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

hnance.  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service  industries  (except  private  households). 
Private  households 

Public  secter 

Federal  Government. ._ 

State  and  local  government 


Presently 

covered  by 

Exempt  or  not  covered  by  minimum 

wage 

Presently 

Exempt  or  not  co>eied  by  the  overtime 

the  minimum 

provisions  of  the  FLSA 

covered  by 

provisions  of  the  FLSA 

wage  - 
provisions  of 

Covered 

Not  covered 

provisions  ot 

Covered 

Not  covered 

theaSA 

Total 

by  S.  2747  i 

by  S.  2747 

the  FLSA 

Total 

by  S. 2747  i 

by  S.  2747 

3  608 

17  . 

16 

3.570 

55  . 

SS 

17,  524 

104 

52 

62 

16.856 

772 

45S 

317 

4.  104 

77  . 

77 

2,407 

1.774 

50 

1.724 

2,687 

38  . 

8 

2.476 

215 

105 

112 

3, 149 

866 

587 

3.279 

5,157 

5.858 

576 

5  280 

2,662 

151   . 

151 

2,661 

152  . 

152 

7,087 

2,539 

126 

2,413 

5,511 

4,115 

1,307 

2.801 

2.060 

1.018 

1,042 

2.060 

883 

1.177 

3  529 

5,079 

5.079  . 

3.379 

5.229 

«  5. 229  . . . 

615 

1.693 
3.386 

1.693  . 
3.386  . 

615 
2. 764 

I  693 

3,536 

'  1  693 

2,914 

>  3,536  ... 

1  No  estimetes  have  been  prepared  of  the  number  of  employees  of  conglomerates  with  annual 
tales  of  more  than  $10,000,000  who  would  be  brought  under  the  act  by  S.  2747. 

'  Approximately  674,000  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  employees  engaged  in  fire  protection 
*r  law  enforcement  activities  (including  security  personnel  in  correctional  institutions)  would 
ke  subject  to  a  special  overtime  provision. 


Note;  Estimates  exclude  2.147,000  outside  salesmen  and  relate  to  May  1973  for  agriculture, 
October  1973  for  education,  and  September  1973  for  all  other  industries. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  ADDED  TO  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  OVERTIME  COVERAGE  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

BY  S.  2747  (WILLIAMS-JAVITS  BILL) 

(In  thousands) 


Exemption  prevision 


Estimated 
number  ot 
employees 

presently 
covered  by 

minimum 
wage  or 

overtime 
provisions 


Estimated  number  of  employees 
added  to  coverage  by  S.  2747 

On  effec- 
tive date 
of  1974  At  a 

amend-  later 

Total         ments  date 


Minimum  wage. 


49,427 


6,877 


6,191 


686 


Exemption  provision 


Estimated 
number  of 
employees 

presently 
covered  by 

minimum 
wage  or 

overtime 
provisions 


Estimated  number  of  employees 
added  to  coverage  by  S.  2747 

On  effec- 
tive date 
of  1974  At  a 

amend-  later 

Total         ments  data 


Federal.  State,  and  local  government 

Domestic  service 

Retail  or  service  establishments: 

Elimination  of  establishment  annual  voi- 
ume  of  sales  test  thereby  extending 
coverage  to  exempt  units  of  chain  enter- 
prises  

Agriculture-  revision  of  man-day  coverage  test 

to  include  local  hand-harvest  laborers 

Motion  picture  ftioaters 

Telegraph  agencies  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments  

Small  loggers  (less  than  9  employees) 

Shade  grown  tobacco 

Conglomerates  with  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  exceeding  $10,000,000: 

Elimination  of  farmworker  exemption 

Elimination  of  retail  service  establishment 

exemption 

All  other  nonsupervisory  employees 


3,529 


5.079 

1,018 


654 


5,079 

1.018 


3.379 


57 
46 

47 

4.405 

883 


I6S4 


513 


45, 385 


25 
59 

25 
27 

(') 

^2^ 
0) 

(») 

(') 

P)  --- 

J  32 


(•) 


520 

40 

35 

24S 


405 
883 


15 


Overtime  compensation. 


42,  573 


8.611 


6  102 


2.509 


Federal,  State,  and  local  government: 

Policemen,  firemen,  and  correctional  insti- 
tution employees 


674 


•674 


Transit  workers 

Nursing  home  employees 

Food  service  employees 

Other  public  employees 

Domestic  service 

Retail  or  service  establishments: 

Elimination  of  establishment  annual  vol- 
ume of  sales  test  thereby   extending 

coverage  to  exempt  units  of  chains 

Telegraph  agencies  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments  

Pipe  lines 

Fish  and  seafood  processing. 

Local,  transit,  private  (drivers,  operators,  or 

conductors) 

Hotels,  motels,  restaurants; 

Maids  and  custodial  service  workers 

Other  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees..  - (1,273)  '•{1_.273)  i» 

Nursing  homes,  private 742  742  ... 

Salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics 11  "11  --. 

Cotton  ginning 

Sugar  processing - 

Food  service  employees  in  retail  or  service 

establishments,  private. 199 

Bowling  establishments -.  48 

Seasonal  industries... 641 

All  other  nonsupervisory  employees 39,194  


•57 


•  528 
(•J 

"Vao 
•35 
•248 
(1.2731 


11  (22 
"(25 

•199 
•  48 

"641 


■Employees  added  to  coverage:  Establishment  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  test  lowered  to 
$225,000  on  July  1.  1974-84,000  employees;  to  $200,000  on  July  1,  1975—84,000  employees;  and 
elimination  of  test  on  July  1,  1976—486,000  employees. 

'Employees  added  to  coverage;  3.000  on  July  1.  1974.  when  establishment  annual  sales  volume 
is  lowered  to  $225,000;  3,000  on  July  1.  1975,  when  volume  is  lowered  to  $200,000;  and  26.000 
when  establishment  annual  sales  volume  test  is  dropped. 

•  Minimum  wage  exemption  repealed;  no  estimate  prepared  because  ot  nature  ol  exemption. 

<  Exemption  phased  out  according  to  schedule  applicable  to  retail  or  service  establishments  that 
are  part  of  chain  enterprises  (see  footnote  (')  above) 

•Special  overtime  exemption  for  public  policemen,  hremen,  and  correctional  institutional 
employees  establishes  a  28-day  work  period  with  time  and  one-hall  required  after  192  hours  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  amendments;  184  hours  1  year  later;  176  hours  2  years  later;  168 
hours  3  years  later;  and  160  hours  4  years  later. 

•  Time  and  one-half  required  after  48  hours  per  week  on  the  effective  date  of  1974  amendments, 
44  hours  1  year  later  and  40  hours  2  years  later. 

■  Time  and  one-halt  required  after  8  hours  per  day  and  80  hours  per  14-day  work  period 
'  Excludes  7,000  commission  salesmen  who  would  qualify  tor  overtime  exemption  under  sec.  7(i). 
'Time  and  one-half  required  after  48  hours  per  week  on  the  effective  date  of  1974  amend- 
ments, after  46  hours  per  week  1  year  later,  44  hours  per  week  2  years  later,  and  40  hours  per 
week  3  years  later. 


"  Time  and  onetiall  required  after  48  hours  per  week  on  the  effetfive  date  ol  1974  amendments 
and  after  46  hours  per  week  1  year  later. 

'i  Exemption  repealed  for  partsmen  selling  parts  for  and  mechanics  servicing  trailers  anij 
aircraft. 

■••  During  1974  time  and  one-hall  will  be  required  tor  all  hours  worked  over  72  per  week  lor  I 
weeks  64  hours  lor  4  weeks,  54  hours  tor  2  weeks  and  48  tor  the  rest  of  the  year,  on  Jan  1, 
1975,  the  schedule  b  ecomes  66  hours  for  6  weeks,  60  hours  for  4  weeks,  50  hours  for  2  weeks;, 
46  hours  for  2  weeks  and  44  hours  tor  the  rest  of  the  year,  on  Jan.  1,  1976,  the  schedule  becomet 
60  hours  tor  6  weeks,  56  hours  for  4  weeks,  50  hours  tor  2  weeks.  46  hours  for  2  weeks.  44  hours 
lor  2  weeks,  and  40  hours  for  the  remainder  ol  the  year. 

"Sec.  7(c)  and  7(d)  overtime  exemptions  p'^asea  out  as  follows:  Time  and  one-hall  will  be 
required  for  hours  worked  over  10  per  day  and  18  per  week  under  either  seOior  tor  a  period  o» 
10  weeks  for  employers  qualifying  for  1  exemption  and  14  weeks  tor  those  qualifying  for  both  ex- 
emptions effective  during  1974;  on  Jan  1,  1976.  the  number  of  weeks  is  reduced  to  5  lor  a  single 
exemption  and  7  tor  both;  on  Jan  1,  1975,  the  number  ot  weeks  is  reduced  to  3  v»ceks  for  1  and 
5  tor  both;  and  both  exemptions  are  repealed  on  Dec.  31,  1976 

Note-  Figures  in  parentheses  relate  to  employees  afiected  by  the  1974  amendments  whose  etrv 
ployer  is  not  required  to  pay  time  and  one-halt  (or  the  equivalent)  for  overtime  hours  beyond 
40  per  week  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  These  employees  are  not  mclui'ed  in  'he  totals.  I 


Estimated  number  of  nonsupervisory  employ- 
ees exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and,/ 
or  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  amended  by  S.  2747  (WU- 
liams  Bill) ,  United  States — Estimated  num- 
ber of  non-supervisory  employees  in  cate- 
gories  in   which   exemption  applies 

SECTION  OF  FLSA  PROVIDrNC  EXEMPTION 

I  In  thousands  1 

Total  exempt  from  minimum 
wage  and/or  overtime 13,718 


Exempt  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime 8,597 


6(f)    and  7(1)    DcMiiestlc  service  em- 
ployees with  earnings  too  low  to 
be  covered  by  Social  Security 991 

13(a)(1)  Outside  salesmen 2.147 

13(a)(2)      Retail -service     estabUsh- 

ments'     4,574 

13(a)(3)    Seasonal    amusement    es- 
tablishments   87 

13(a)(4)    Custom  manufacturing  in 
retail   establishments (') 


13(a)(5)     Cat<;hlng    and    processing 

fish  and  seafood 

13(a)  (6)  Agriculture 

13(a)(7)    Exempt  under  section  14.. 

13(a)(8)    Small  newspapers 

13(a)  (101    Switchboard  operators  of 

small  telephone  exchanges 

13 (a)  1121    Seamen  on  foreign  vessels 
13(a)  (15)  Babysitters  employed  on  a 
casual   basis   and   companionship 

services    

Exem.pt  from  overtime  only.. 


13 

711 

13 

'') 
>-) 


51 
121  i 
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Pull  overtime  exemption 

7(1)   Commission  salesmen  In  retail 

or  serrlce  establishments 

7(n)  Charter  activities  of  local  tran- 
sit employees 

13(b)(1)  Motor  carriers 

13(b)(2)    RaUroada 

13(b)(3)  Air  transportation 

•13(b)(4)       Pish       and       Seafood 

processing 

13(b)  (5)   Outside  buyers  of  povUtry, 

eggs,  cream,  mills 

13(b)(6)    Seamen 

•13(b)(7)  Local  transit 

13(b)  (9)    Announcers,   news  editors 
of     small     radio     or     television 

stations 

13(b)  (10)       Salesmen,       partsmen, 

mechanics    

13(b)  (11)    Drivers,   drivers'   helpers 

paid  on  trip  basis 

13(b)  (12)   Agrlcultiu^,  Irrigation... 
13(b)  (13)    Farmworkers  engaged  in 

Uveetock  auction  operations 

13(b)  (14)  Country  elevators-area  of 

production   

13(b)  (15)  Processing  maple  sap  Into 

sugar  or  sirup 

13(b)  (16)    Transportation   of   farm 

products 

13(b)  (17)    Taxlcab   drivers _" 

•13(b)  (18)  Pood  service  employees 
In  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments     

13(b)  (20)  Domestic  service  Uve-lns. 

13(b)  (21)  Shade-grown  tobacco 

•13(b)  (22)  Telegraph  agency  in  re- 

tall  or  service  establishment 

13(b)  (23)  Substitute  parents  for  In- 
stitutionalized children   

13(b)  (26)  Motion  picture  theaters.. 
13(b)  (27)    Small  loggers    (less  than 

9    employees)     

Partial  overtime  exemption 

7(b)(3)     Independent    bulk    petro- 

leimi  dealers* 

7(c)  and7(d)  Seasonal  Industries  =.. 
7(m)  Tobacco  handling  and  process- 
ing Incidental  to  auction  sale  •  _. 
13(b)(8)  Hotels,  motels  and  restau- 
rants: 
A.    Employees    other    than    hotel 
maids  and  custodial  employees  '_ 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID 
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3,668 

42S 

(") 
928 
654 
267 

[40] 

(•) 
61 

192] 


(•) 
446 

(•) 
553 

(•) 
24 


(•) 

(') 
69 

[246] 
135 
(') 

(') 

(') 
59 

42 
1,563 

32 

[641] 

44 


1,400      1976 


B.      Maids     and     custodial      em- 
ployees'           [248] 

•13(b)  (19)  Bowling  establishments.         [48] 
13(b)  (19)  Bowling  establishments..         [48] 

13(b)  (24)  Cotton  ginning' 22 

13(b)  (25)    Processing    sugar    beets, 
sugar     beet     molasses     or     sugar 

cane"  26 

13(h)  Cotton  and  sugar  service  em- 
ployees'    29 

Special  overtime  provisions: 
7(J)  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  ">..  [2,  943] 
7(k)  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
errmient  fire  protection  and  law 
enforcement  activities  (including 
seciirlty  personnel  In  correctional 
institutions)  =»    [674] 

•  Exemption  being  phased  out;  at  least 
one-and-one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  over  48  per  week  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  FLSA  Amendments  of  1974;  44  hours 
one  year  later,  and  40  hours  two  years  later. 
Figures  in  brackets  are  not  included  in 
totals. 

•Elimination  of  eetabllshment  annual 
sales  volume  test  will  eventually  add  686,000 
employees  to  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  not  included  in  this  figure:  87,000 
on  July  1,  1974,  when  the  sales  test  Is  de- 
creased to  $225,000;  87,000  on  July  1,  1975, 
when  the  sales  test  becomes  $200,000;  and' 
512,000  on  July  1,  1976,  when  the  sales  test 
is  repealed. 

»No  estimate  prepared  because  of  nature 
of  exemption. 

»Less  than  10.000  employees;  the  total 
number  of  emplovees  exempted  under  sec- 
tions 13(a)(10),  i3(b)(5),  13(b)(9),  13(b) 
(11)  and  13(b)  (15)  was  estimated  at  14,000. 

*  At  least  one-and-one-half  times  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  overtime  hours  In  excess  of 
40  hours  and  up  to  12  hours  per  day  and 
56  hours  p>er  week  and  one-and-one-half 
times  the  regitlar  rate  for  all  overtime  hours 
In  excess  of  12  per  day  and  56  per  week. 

'  Seasonal  Industries  exemptions: 

7fc)  or  7(d)— 10  weeks  with  at  least  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for  hours 
over  10  per  day  and  48  per  week  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  FLSA  Amendments  of  1974, 
7  weeks  on  January  1,  1975.  5  weeks  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  and  repealed  on  December  31, 


LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  H.R.  12435 
RATES 


7(c)  and  7(d)— 7  weeks  under  each  pro 
vision  with  at  least  one-and-one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  10  per  dav 
and  48  per  week  on  the  effective  date  of 
FLSA  Amendments  of  1974,  5  weeks  under 
each  provision  on  January  1,  1975,  3  weeks 
under  each  provision  on  January  1,  1976  and 
repealed  on  December  31,  1976. 

•At  least  one-and-one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  for  hours  over  10  per  day  and 
48  per  week  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
14  weeks. 

'At  least  one-and-one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  for  hours  over  48  per  week  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  FLSA  Amendments 
of  1974;  and  46  hours  per  week  one  vear 
later. 

'At  least  one-and-one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  for  hours  over  48  per  week  on 
effective  date  of  the  FLSA  Amendments  of 
1974;  after  46  hotirs  per  week  one  year  later' 
after  44  hours  per  week  2  years  later;  and 
after  40  hours  per  week  3  years  later. 

•On  the  effective  date  of  FLSA  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  at  least  one-and-one-half 
tl;  '.es  the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  72  per 
week  for  6  weeks,  64  hours  per  week  for  4 
weeks,  54  hours  per  week  for  2  weeks  and 
48  hours  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year:  on  January  1,  1975  at  least  one-and- 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for  hours 
over  66  per  week  for  6  weeks,  60  hours  for 
4  weeks,  50  hours  for  2  weeks,  46  hours  for  3 
weeks  and  44  hours  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year:  on  January  1,  1976,  at  least  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  over  60  per  week  for  6  weeks,  56  hours 
for  4  weeks,  48  hours  for  2  weeks,  44  hours 
for  2  weeks  and  40  hours  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

'''  14-day  work  period  with  at  least  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  over  8  per  day  and  80  per  14-day 
work  period. 

"28-day  work  period  with  at  least  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  over  192  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
FLSA  Amendments  of  1974;  184  hours  on 
July  1,  1974,  176  hours  on  July  1,  1975;  168 
hours  on  July  1,  1976;  and  160  hours  on 
July  1,  1977. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
February  20, 1974 

AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE 


Employees  paid  less  than 
proposed  rate 


Annual  wage  bill  Increase 


Coveraj*  status  and-proposed  minimum  wage  rat* 


Number 
(ttiousands) 


Percent 


Amount 
(mjtiions) 


Percent 


Total 

number  of 

employees 

(thousands) 


Projected 

annual 

wagebill 

(millions) 


APR.  1,  1974  I 

Total  all  nonsupervlsory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
Emp  oyees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments Vo"J2 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 

Federal  Government  to  $2 

State  and  local  government  to  ji.90. 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  Jl  90 

Farmworkers  to  $1.60 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendrTients 

Federal  Government  to  J1.90 

State  and  local  government  to  $1.90 
Domestic  service  to  $1.90. 
Other  private  nonfarm  empjoyees  to  $1  90 
Farmworkers  to  $1.60! 


Total  all  noosupervtjory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amVndments'aV$2 
tmployees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 


$414,044 

368, 243 

299, 826 

68,417 


Federal  Government  at  $2 

State  and  local  government  at  $i.'90 f 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $190 ■* 

Farmworliers  at  $1.60  


Footnotes  at  end  of  teblt. 


615 
2,914 
8,261 

513 


5,377 
15,900 
46,775 

1,759 


>tM>i:-i 
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ESTIMATED    NUMBER    OF   NONSUPERVISORY    EMPLOYEES    PAID   LESS   THAN   THE    MINIMUM   WAGE   RATES   SPECIFIED    IN    H.R.    12435   AND    ESTIMATED    COST   OF   RAISING 

THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES— Continued 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 


Employees  paid  less  than 
proposed  rate 

Number 
(thousands)  Percent 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 

Amount 
(millions)  Percent 


Total 

number  of 

employees 

(thousands) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Projected 

annual 

wage  bill 

(millions) 


51 

408 

1,281 

122 

8.3 

14.0 
15.5 
23.8 

8 

67 

241 

31 

.1 
.4 

.5 
1.7 

615 
2,914 
8.261 

613 

5,506 
16,267 
47.842 

1,797 

1,320 

19.5 

140 

.3 

6.784 

48,870 

1,693 

16,368 

3,386 

28.550 

1,524 

3,114 

156 

749 

25 

89 

56,298 

443  290 

49,  427 

392,685 

37,  124 

319,288 

12.  303 

73,  397 

615 
2,914 
8,261 

513 

5  647 

16  711 

49. 172 
1,867 

28 

.4 

24 

(') 

6.871 

50,605 

JULY  1,  1974  L- Continued 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 28  0.4  $23  •  6.784  $47,733 

Federal  Goveinment  at  $1.90 _  1.693  15  973 

State  and  local  government  at  $1.90 "-I"!I"!"""'IIIII!"!!'"!I""!""'I""I  3^386  27871 

Domestic  service  at  $1.90 __ "_  \  _.'_     '..".". 1  524  3  089 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $1.90 28               "  i7.'9 23 3.2*  156  713 

Farmworkers  at  $1.60  • _ ' ...  25  gy 

JAN.  1,  1975»  "'^ 

Total,  all  nonsupervlsory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 4,746  8.4  785  .2  56,211  431717 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 3,426  6.9  645  .2  49  427  382  847 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  priorlo  1966  amendments  to  $2.10 1,564  4.2  298  A  37!  124  311435 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 1.862  15.1  347  .5  12,303  71^412 

Federal  Government  to  $2.10 _ 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2 

Farmworkers  to  $1.80 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 

Federal  Government  to  $2 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 164      3.'i 20 '.V 

Domestic  service  to  $2 1.154  75.7  109  3I5 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2 57  36.5  10  l!  3 

Farmworkers  to  $1,80 ; 5  20.7  1  l!  1 

JULY  1,  1975'  ^^ 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 28  (<)  24  (<) 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  19€p6  amendments  at  $2.10 '._'. ._^'"'y..   .1"!  ". 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments !.!.!"!![!!"!] 

Federal  Government  at  $2.10 

State  and  local  government  at  $2 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2 

Farmworkers  at  $1.80 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 

Federal  Government  at  $2 ._ 

State  and  local  government  at  $2 \\', [il^]^!!^^ . 

Domestic  service  at  $2 \\ ]]]]iI]I]]!!!!!!!!!!I!l!""]!]!]!!"!]"!!!!!!!I]l]"I''I" 

other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2 28 11.5 24 2.'6' 

Farmworkers  at  $1.80* '.. 

JAN.  1,  1976' 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 6,014  10.7  1,851  .4 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 4,578  9.3  1^544  .4 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  $2.30 2,187  5,9  752  .2 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1%6  amendments... 2,391  19.4  792  1.0 

Federal  Government  to  $2.30 60  9.8  19  .3  615 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.20 522  17.9  159  .9  2  914 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.20 1,658  20.1  573  1.1  8,261 

Farmworkers  to  $2 151  29.4  41  2.2  513 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments 1,436  20.9  307  Te  6,871  5l7789 

Federal  Government  to  $2.20 1  $93  17  igj 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.20 138        '"          \'.'\ 48 2  3  386  29  974 

Domestic  service  to  $2.20 1,192                  78.2                   223                   6.8  1,524  3  272 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.20 99                   40.7                       34                     2.7  243  1273 

Farmworkers  to  $2 ' 7                 27.2                      2                   2.2  25  93 

JULY  1,  1976'  " 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 187                     .3                    182                      (<)  56  810  469  095 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 49,427  413' 004 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2.30 ]...""l'"m!""!]!!'I^"!II""riIIIIIlIIll"!I![ill  37',  124  335'  551 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments .'.'."""""."..'..'.'...'."  12,303  77,453 

Federal  Government  at  $2J0 615 

State  and  local  government  at  $2.20 jr.rir..J..."IJ^m^]!^^ll^m^I!miII."i..!"'mm^^IIimi]!!  2,914 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2J20 1 "Illlllllllillllllllllllllllll"! .".'.'.'. 8  261 

Farmworkers  at  $2 I.. "."'"" """""I"!"""        ] 513 

Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments .'."."." YsY I's" 182' o'V  7,  383 

Federal  Government  at  $2.20 1  693  17  610 

State  and  local  government  at  $2.20. '.'.'.'.'.'."       . ..'.'.'.. '.".  3  386  30  750 

Domestic  service  at  $2.20 ".."!^!I""IJ""I^y[l^^^'''I'""I^I'  'I '.      .  1524  3  521 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.20 187 24.8 182 4.4'  755  4113 

Farmworkers  at  $2' ^ 25  '  97 

JAN.  1,1977  •  ^"^ 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 3,980                    7.0                    662                     .1  56  810  481  313 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage ..'.'".'.'.'.               2^356                    4.8                    464                     .1  49^427  423  759 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  priorlo  1966  amendments  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1976 '.'. 37^  124  344' 638 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments ],     2,356 19.1 464 .6  12,' 303  79!  121 

Federal  Government  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1976 615  6  081 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.30 522 i7'9 90 5  2  914  18  010 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.30 1,658                 20.1                   325                    .6  8261  53012 

Farmworkers  to  $2.20 175                  34.3                     49                    2.4  '513  2018 


1.693 

16,772 

3,386 

29.265 

1,524 

3,249 

243 

1,227 

25 

92 

56.298 

453,  747 

49,  427 

401.949 

37, 124 

326,948 

12,303 

75  001 

5,782 
17.082 
50,234 

1,903 


5,939 
17,  624 
51,908 

1,982 
56,091 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  H.R.  12435  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSF 

RATES- Continued 


Coverife  stilus  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 


JAN    1.  1977  "—Continued 
Employees  newly  covered  by  197<  amendments.. 


Federal  Government  to  $2.30  

State  and  local  government  to  J2.30 

Domestic  service  to  $2  30 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  J2.30. 
Farmworkers  to  J2  20' 


JAN.  1,  1978  i» 

Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wa(c 

Employees  presently  subject  to  ttie  minimum  wgge  

Employees  subject  to  tite  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1, 1976 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 


Federal  Governmental  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1976 

State  and  local  government  at  $2  30  since  Jan   1,  1977 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1977. 
Farmworkers  to  $2.30 


Employees  newly  covered  by  1974  amendments. 


Federal  Government  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1977  

State  and  local  government  at  $2  30  since  Jan.  1,  1977 

Domestic  service  at  $2.30  since  Jan.  1,  1977 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  at  $2  30  since  Jan.l,  1977 
Farmworkers  to  $2.30  '  


Employees  paid  less  than 
proposed  rate 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Total 

number  of 

employees 

(thousands) 


P'oiected 

annual 

wige  bill 

("iilhons) 


1.624 


22.0 


$198 


0.3 


7.383 


$57,551 


136 

.192 

286 

8 


4.1 
78.2 
37.9 
33.3 


28 

113 

55 

2 


.1 
3.2 
1.21 
2.0 


1  693 

3  386 

1  524 

755 

25 


!3,045 
31.  493 
3.546 
4.371 
99 


184 

176 


.3 

.4 


27 
26 


176 


1.4 


26 


(') 


56.810 
49,427 
37,  124 
12.  303 


504,055 
443, 69! 
360  554 
33, 137 


176 


34.4 


26 


(•) 


615 
2,914 
8  261 

513 

7.383 


5,37  7 
13,  920 
55, 697 

2,413 

60.364 


33.3 


1.0 


1,693 

3,386 

1,524 

755 

25 


13,947 
33,C70 
3,656 
4,586 
105 


■  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  m  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Apr  1, 
1974,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Mands 

'  Farmworkers  added  to  coverage  by  revision  of  sec  3(e) 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Jul*  1 

1974,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  ot  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

•  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Jan.  1 

1975.  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash 
wages  plus  an  allowarKe  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  fof  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

«  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  proiected  to  July  1 
1975.  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  m  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  j 


Estimates  are  based  on  emplo/ment  m  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Ian  1 

1976,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  casti 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  oercent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  "irlude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

■;  Estimates  arc  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  luiy  1 
1976    assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees  earnings,  include  casli 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude 
changes  tor  emplovees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  hn  1 

1977,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  casti 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips  Estimates  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

inio  ""  '"^^'^  °"  employment  in  September  1973  and  earnings  levels  projected  to  Jii  1, 
19/8.  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent  Foi  lipped  emoloyaes,  earnings  include  casn  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimatps  exclude 
changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  BROUGHT  UNDER  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  OVERTIME  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  icj  BY  H.R.  12435  (DENT  BILL) 

|ln  thousands! 


Industry 


Presently 

covered 

by  the 

minimum 

wage 

provisions 

otthe 

FLSA 


Exempt  or  not  covered  by  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  FLSA 


T»tal 


Covered 

by  H.R. 

12435 


Not 

covered 

by  H.R. 

12435 


Presently 
covered 

by  the  ■ 

overtime 

provisions 

of  the 

FLSA 


Exempt  or  not  covered  by  the  overhme 
provisions  of  the  FLSA 


Total 


Covered 
by  H.R. 
12435; 


Not 

covered 

by  H.R- 

12435 


All  industries 49,427 

Private  sector  45,  898 

Agriculture       513 

Mining  ""["["'["  569 

Contract  construction    3,608 

Manufacturing    ._                                 .....V.  17  524 

TranspoiUtion  and  public  utilities ]\\[[^["[[\l[][  i.iOi 

Wholesale  trade .'.'.'."..'..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.  21683 

Retail  trade      "I. -Ill""  7*149 

f mance,  insurance,  and  real  estate- '."'.'.'..'..".'.'.'.  2! 662 

S-'vice  industries  (except  private  households) '.'....  7,087 

Private  households 

Public  sector  . 3,529 

Federal  Government J15 

State  and  local  government ] .....  2.914 


14.(25 

4= 


7,383 


7,242 


42,  573 


21,479 


9.^6 


2.304 


7,242 


39,194 


16,250 


8,443 


3,888 


19 

5 

17 

104 

77 

2.  $39 
2," 


25 


694 


42 


587 


i 


126 
1,524 


5 

556 

17 

3,570 

62 

16,856 

77 

2,407 

8 

2.476 

3.279 

5.157 

151 

2,661 

2,413 

5,511 

536  ... 

5,079 


3.379 


l.t93 
3,386 


693 
386 


615 
2,764 


1,232 

17  6 

55  .... 

772  455 

1, 774  50 

215  105 

5. 858  576 

152 

4,115  1,307 

2.060  1,389 

5,  229  4.  555 

1,693  1,645 

3,  536  2, 909 


674 


47 
627 


'  No  estimates  have  been  prepared  of  the  number  of  employees  ot  conglomerates  with  annual 
sales  ot  more  than  $10,000,000  who  would  be  brought  undei  the  act  by  H  R.  12435, 
'  New  exemption  for  salesmen,  parlsmen,  and  mechanics  of  boat  dealers. 


Note:  Estimates  exclude  2,147.000  outside  salesmen  and  relatt  to  May  1973  for  agriculture, 
October  1973  for  education,  and  SeptetTiber  1973  for  all  other  industries. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  ADDED  TO  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  OVERTIME  COVERAGE  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  BY  H.R.  12435  (DENT  BILL) 

|ln  thousands) 

Estimated 

number  ot 

employees 

'  presently 

covered  bv  — 
,  ininimum  wage 

or  overtime 
provisions 


Estimated  number  of  employees  added  to 
coverage  by  H.R.  12435 


Exemption  provision 


Total 


On  effective 
date  of  1974 
amendments 


Ala 
later  date 


Minimum  wage. 


Federal,  State,  and  local  government _ 

Domestic  service , 

Retail  or  service  establishments:  Elimination  of  establishment  annual  volume  of  sales  test  thereby  extending 

coverage  to  exempt  units  of  chain  enterprises 

Agriculture — revision  of  man-day  coverage  lest  to  include  local  hand-harvest  laborers 

Motion  picture  theaters 

Telegraph  agencies  in  retail  or  service  establishments 

Small  loggers  (less  than  9  employees) _. 

Shade-grown  tobacco _ 

Conglomerates  with  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  exceeding  $10,000,000: 

Elimination  of  farmworker  exemption 

Elimination  of  retail  service  establishment  exemption 

All  other  nonsupervisory  employees.. 


49-42 


7,383 


6.697 


686 


3-529 


513 


4^-385 


5.079 
1.524 

654 
25 
59 

w 

P) 
(?) 


5,079 

1,524 


25 
27 
(') 
(') 
P) 

(?) 


1654 
■V32' 


0) 


Gverhnie  compensation 

Federal.  State,  and  local  government: 

Transit  workers 

Nursing  home  employees ._. _ 

Food  service  employees ,^'.. _ _ 

Other  public  employees ....•.' 

Domestic  service 

Retsil  cr  service  establishments:  Elimination  Of  establishment  annual  volume  of  sales  test  thereby  extending 
coverage  tn  exempt  units  of  chains 

Telegraph  agencies  in  retail  or  service  establishments. 
Pipelines. 


42,  753 


8,443 


6,608 


1,835 


3,379 


'ipelii 

Fisti  and  seafood  processing. 

Local  transit,  private  (drivers,  operators,  or  conductors). 

Hotels,  motels,  restaurants: 

Maids  and  custodial  service  workers 

Other  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  employees 

Nursing  homes,  private 

Sjlesmen.  parts  men  and  mechanics 

Ccion  ginning. 


57  . 

46 

♦7  . 
4,40S 
1.389 

520  . 

lS'>- 
40  . 
35  . 

248  . 
(1.273) 
742 
11 


•46 


4.405 

1,389 


»57 
•47 


15 


529 
(») 


•  (1. 273) 
•742  . 
'•11  . 


•40 
•35 

•248 
•  (1.273) 


Sugar  processing 

food  service  employees  in  retail  or  service  establishments,  private. 

Bowling  establishments _._ 

Seasona  I  1  ndustries _ 

AM  other  nonsupervisory  workers 


39, 194 


199 

48 

641 


II  (22) 

•48 

13  641 


'  Employees  added  to  coverage:  Establishment  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  test  lowered  to 
J225.00[  on  July  1.  1974—84,000  employees;  to  $200,000  on  July  1.  1975—84,000  employees; 
ana  elimination  of  test  on  July  1,  1975— 436,000  employees, 

'  Employees  added  to  coverage:  3,000  on  July  1,  19^4,  when  establishment  annual  sales  volume 
islowfeoto  $225,000;  3,000  on  July  1, 1975,  when  volume  is  lowered  to  $230,000:  and  26.000  when 
establishment  annual  sales  volume  test  is  dropped. 

1  Minimum  wage  exemption  repealed;  no  estimate  prepared  because  of  nature  of  exemption. 

'  Exemption  phased  out  according  to  schedule  applicable  to  retail  or  service  establishments  that 
lie  part  ot  chsin  enterprises  (see  footnote  (1)  above) 

'  Time  and  one-half  required  after  48  hours  per  week  on  the  effective  dale  of  1974  amendments, 
*4  (ir  1  yr  later  and  40  hr  2  yr  later, 

'  Time  and  one-half  required  after  8  hr  per  day  and  80  hr  per  14-day  work  period 

■  Excludes  7,000  commission  salesmen  who  would  qualify  for  overtime  exemption  under  sec.  7(i). 

'  Time  and  one-half  required  after  48  hr  per  week  on  effective  date  of  1974  amendments,  after 
ijhrper  week  1  year  later,  44  hr  per  week  2  yr  later,  and  40  hr  per  week  3  yr  later. 

'  Time  and  one-half  required  after48hr  per  week  on  effective  date  of  1974  amendments  and  after 
*6  hr  per  week  1  yr  later. 


'•  Exemption  repealed  for  partsmen  selling  parts  for  and  mechanics  se'vicing  trailers  and 
aircraft. 

'■  During  1974.  time  and  one-half  will  be  required  for  all  hours  worked  over  72  per  week  for 
6  weeks,  64  hrfor  4  weeks,  54  hrfor  2  weeks,  and  48  for  th«  rest  of  the  year;  on  Jan.  1,  1975,  the 
schedule  becomes  66  for  6  weeks.  60  lor  4  weeks,  50  for  2  weeks,  46  for  2  weeks,  and  44  tor  the 
rest  of  the  year;  on  Jan  i,  1975,  the  schedule  becomes  60  hr  for  6  weeks,  56  for  4  weeks,  50  for  2 
weeks,  46  for  2  weeks,  44  for  2  weeks,  and  40  for  the  remainder  ot  the  vear 

"  Sees,  7(c)  and  7(d)  overtime  exemptions  phased  out  as  follows  Time  and  one-half  w^il  be 
required  for  hours  worked  over  10  per  day  and  48  per  week  under  either  section  for  a  penoc  cf 
10  weeks  tor  employers  qualifying  for  1  exemption  and  14  weeks  for  those  qualifying  for  both 
exemptions  effective  during  1974,  on  Jan.  1.  1975,  the  number  ot  weeks  is  reduced  to  5  for  a  single 
exemption  and  7  for  both;  on  Jan  1.  1976.  the  number  of  weeks  is  reduced  to  3  weeks  tor  one  and 
5  for  both:  and  both  exemptions  are  repealed  on  Dec,  31.  1975. 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  relate  to  employees  affected  by  the  1974  amencments  whose 
employer  is  not  required  to  pay  time  and  one-half  (or  the  equivalent)  for  overtime  hours  ;.e..onJ 
40  per  week  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  These  emplovees  are  not  included  in  the  total. 


Eitimated  numher  of  nonaupenHsory  em- 
ployees exempt  from  the  minimum,  wage 
arid  or  overtime  provisioru  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  as  amended  by  HJi. 
12435,  United  States — Estimated  number  of 
nonsupervisory  employees  in  categories  in 
\chich  exemption  applies 

SECTION  OP  FLSA  PROVIDING  EXEMPTION 

[In  thousands] 
Total  exempt  from,  minimum 

wage  and/or  overtime 13,  885 

Exempt  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime 8,091 

6(f)  and  7(k)  Domestic  service  em- 
ployees working  8  or  fewer  hours 
In  workweek 485 

13(a)(1)  Outside  salesmen 2,147 

13(a)(2)  Re  tall -service  eatabUah- 
ments' 4,574 

13(a)(3)  Seasonal  amusement  es- 
tablishments    97 

13(a)(4)  Custom  manufacturing  in 
retail   establishments (•) 

13(a)(5)  Catching  and  processing 
fish  and  seafood 13 

13(a)(6)  Agriculture 711 

13(a)(7)  exempt  under  section  14-.  (•) 


13(a)  (8)  Small  newspapers 13 

13(a)  (10)  Switchboard  operators  of 
small  telephone  exchanges (») 

13(a)  (12)  Seamen  on  foreign  ves- 
sels    (») 

13(a)  (15)  Babysitters  employed  on  a 
casual   basis   and   companionship 

services   51 

Exempt  from  overtime  only__     5,  794 

Full  overtime  exemption 4,241 

7(1)   Commission  salesmen  In  retail 

or  service  establishments 426 

7(m)     Charter    activities    of    local 

transit  employees (») 

13(b)(1)  Motor  carriers 928 

13(b)(2)    Railroads 554 

13(b)(3)  Air  transportation 267 

•13(b)  (4)  Pish  and  seafood  process- 
ing           [40] 

13(b)  (5)   Outside  buyers  of  poultry, 

eggs,  cream,  milk {•) 

13(b)(6)  Seamen 61 

•13(b)(7)  Local  transit [92] 

13(b)(9)  Announcers,  news  editors 
of  small  radio  or  television  sta- 
tions      (») 

13(b)  (10)  Salesmen,  partsmen,  me- 
chanics             446 


I3(bi(ll)    Drivers,    drivers'    helpers 
paid  on  trip  basis (•) 

13(bj(12)    Agriculture,  irrigation o5J 

13(b)  (I3i    Farmworkers  engaged  in 
livestock  auction  operations (') 

13ib)  (14i   Country  elevators-area  of 
production ..  24 

13ib)(15)  Processmg  maple  sap  Into 
sugar  or  syrup (') 

13(b)  1 16)    Transportation    of    farm 
producta (•) 

13(b)  (17)   Taxicab  drivers 59 

*13ib)(18)    Food   service   employees 
in  retail  or  service  establishmenta-       [246] 

13(bu20)    Public   law   enforcement 
and  flre  protection  employees 674 

13(b)  (211   Domestic  service  live-ins.  135 

13(b)  (22)  Shade-grown  tobacco (•) 

*13(bi(23l   Telegraph  agency  In  re- 
tail or  service  establishment (') 

I3ibi  1 24)  Substitute  parents  for  In- 
stitutionalized Children (•) 

13(b)  (27)   Motion  picture  theaters.  59 

13ib)(28)    Small   loggers    (less  than 

9  employees) 42 

Partial  overtime  exemption 1,553 

7(bii3)     Tndei)endent    bulk    jjetro- 

leuxn  dealers* 32 

7(c)  andTidi    Seasonal  Industries  •-       (6*1] 
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13(b)  (I)  Hotels,  mo^fg  and  re^L:  'iL^rov'J.";^"'«  ^"^"^  P^i-ishei.  bt  the  leoisi^tion 

rants:  Tqsj.        t^        Stanbasds    Administration,  19.  Results  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Increase 

A.  Employees    other    than    hotel  ^°       '^  °^  ^850,  published  In  1954.  (Economic  effect* 
maids  and  custodial  employees '.     1,400  ^"  "'"^stry  stitdies  to  test  peasibility  of  '^  selected  low-wage  Industries  and  locall- 

B.  Maids  and  custodial  employ-  extendino  coverage  ties.) 

eea*   [248]  1-  Eating  and  Drinking  Places,  Preliml-  20.  Studies  of  the  Economic  Effects  ol  the 

•13(b)  (19)   Bowling  establishments-         [48)  n*ry  report  oa  data  pertinent  to  an  evalua-  ^^"^  Minimum  Wage  Interim  report,  March 

13(b)  (26)   Cotton  ginning* 22  tlon  of  the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  ^^^^'  'Economic  effects  in  selected  low-wage 

13(b)  (26)     Processing    sugar    beets.  extending  the  minimum  wage,  January  1962  Industries  and  localities.) 

sugar    beet    molasses    or    sugar  2.  Laundry    and    Cleaning    Service     Data  ^^'  ^^P^'^^  Submitted  to  the  Congress  In 

cane»    26  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Section 

13(h)    Cotton  and  sugar  cane  em-  and   feasibility   of   extending  the  minimum  **^^  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Janu- 

ployees*    29  w-age,  January  1962.  ary  1959.  (Effects  of  the  $1.00  minimum  wage 

Special  overtime  provislona:"  3.  Hotels  and  Motels,  Data  pertinent  to  an  ^^  selected  low  wage  Industries  and  locall- 

7(J)  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes".   [2,943]  evaluation  of  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  *'®^'^ 

•Exemntlon  beinp  nh«.!Art  n„t.  ot  loocf  „r,„  applying  statutory  minimum  wage  and  max!-  ^  ^^-  J'^P°^^  Submitted  to  the  Congress  in 

DT,/^^??-i,».     ^*E            ,    *•  **'^^'^°"^"  mum  hours  standards  Februarv  1962    rvainp  Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Sec- 

over  48  per  Sk'on%'hfi'fl!l!:?f''°;^  of  tips  In  relation  to  c^hS)           '  ,^1°^  '^''^   °'  ^^^  ^air  Labor  StandardsT^t 

?he  PlIa  AmLdLn^.  nf  1Q-7A    li  t,  ^"^^  °^  *■  Restaurants    and    other    Pood    Service  ^^^^'  February  1960.  (Appraisal  of  the  $1.00 

S^r'^a^^^^Ho '^^oS  s' 'two  '  ea^  VteT  ^rth^^nee.  ""^  ''T'^'^i '°  ^^  ^^^^^^^  "  T'^Z^T  ''"'  *^'  ^"'''^^  ^'=°  ^^^  °- 

F^ures  in  .rac^U  are  not  inollaea  in  to-  tl^T.orTJnLT^  '^'^^'rS^  ^a.^He^-^bmltted  to  the  Congress  in 

vo;^r^r;"iire:rja"i?-^."r686rn^^'-  "s^'^^^^^^^^t^'z^-  ^""^^  °'  '.on^rofn^^eV^a^ir^^rrT^^^^^^^ 

dS^s  to  min  mn^  w^^PLh  ■*  °°^i°°°  ^'""  5.  Hotels  and  Motels,  DatI  pertinent  to  an  ''^^°'  •  "^^""^  l^^l.  (Appraisal  of  proposed 

eJage  no^  IndS  In  this  fleure"R7Too°n'n'  ^^'^^^^^on  of  the  need  for  and  the  fea  Iblllt?  ^^|f  ^"°^  ^  t  ^^^  ''''''  '"^  P"^"°  ^'°) 

Julv  1    1^74  whprtv,-  poioc^^  /,'  H  •        ^  °^  extending  the  minimum  wage    Januarv  .  ^^-  ^^°^  Submitted  to  the  Congress  in 

toS22^^    r7nr^.n   r      i^iL'f  '^l'''■*^'^'^  1964.                                          m  wage,   January  Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Sec- 

is H^^SiS SS?  ^^?£^^^{-^^-  B^Ej~~^^ 

of'e^emTtlr**  ^^^^"^^  ^'^^^^  °'^^*"-  ^"rnZli^^Zly  f^^'''''''''  ^^^  ""^'-  25^'Jlp^^^sS^tell  to  the  Congress  in 

'  Lew    than    10  000    ..mnin^PPc-    f»,a    f..  ,  ''•  Restaurants    and    other    Pood    Service  t'"'''''^^''^  ""''^^  *^^  Requirements  of  Sec 

number  of  emp^S^s  'Temjfel'  un'der^Sc  Emerprlses,  Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  ^.Tua,^''  96    %"Zt i:f.^\T''.^'''^  ^''' 

tlons   13(a)  (10)     13(b)  (5>     l3(bWQr    l1?h^  °^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^°'"  ''"^  ^^*  feaslblHtv  of  extend-  if'Il^/JJ/^^^i  ^^?^^°*t^,  '^^**''  ^''^^^^  "onmet 

(in  and  13  bVris\  w«f=;tr;a;»H    ♦  i^nnn'  ^'''g  ^^e  minimum  wage,  Januarv  1964  areas  of  the  South  and  North  Central  regions, 

'  'it  reast  ine^nd-X-TaU  «mes  theS  .  '^  "'^'^  ''"^'"  '^°''''''  °^^^  P^'""^°^  ^°  ^26Tff'^ot?of  ^ff  °'  '^^  ^"'^^ 

imum  rate  fVov«tlme  honrVin  «1«  ^  An  determining  the  scope  and  level  of  a  mini-  „  f /^^^^  °*  Minimum  Wage  Rates  Estab- 

l€p9w°\^T"^^^^^^^^  =  ^'^"  "^  "^"  "^'"^°"^"-  "'^^'^^  -nirrr^LTnS^it^^rr^e^ 

Se^g'uTarTat  ^ alTo"er"tim°e"hrs  In^^  ^-  Nongovernment  Hospitals,  A  Study  to  S^'  ^SrlP'Tn"^  ^^^  ^^^~ 

cess  of  12  per  day  and  S^Sr  week  Evaluate   the   Feasibility   of   Extending   the  °'  „^,^M.t    *l  ^!^Sl^  °'  ^"^"  Establlsh- 

•  seasonal  industries  exemptions :"  Minimum  Wage  under  the  Pair  Labor  sland-  '^'^''n'^^Z^^^Xth^  ,„  „      , 

7(c)   or  7(d^— 10  wppVs  •orith  at  i«a=t  „„^  ^''^^  Act.   Januarv   1965.  ,  ■^^-  Report   Submitted  to  the  Congress  In 

and-oU  hi?  ImestreregrTlarrfte    "hou^^  ''■  ""'^'^  Farmworkers,  A  Study  to  Eval-  S^on  4 ( dTof'th^.  *T^t  ^^,^^^%r"''  °'  ^- 

over  10  hoiu-s  per  dav  and  48  per  week  on  """"  '^^  Feasibility  of  Extending  the  Mini-  V°il  *i^>   ^  ?a   ^'f  ^^^°'  standards  Act, 

effective  date  of  PLS A  AmendmenLTf  1974  '""'"  "^^^  "^^^  ^^e  Pair  Labor  Standards  f^S  1^.1^,  (Appraisal  of  the  1961  changes 

7weeksonJanua51   197Trw^eksonjinu:  ^^VmTV^"        a=  ?ow-wSe^ndustm°s  f         "    ""^    "^   ''''°'*' 

ary^l.   1973  and  repealed  on  December  31.  ^  ^  rr^Id^Snrof^ErndfnrOv"!  -fJnS,lT£Vot  the  Minimum  Wage 

siJ:l^:it^'1t^.iilroL^-'^or^hyf^''Th^-  I'^^.^^ZTi.le.^'^''''''' "  "°"^  ^"-  p'o^ltL=c."rc?  ^^iZVsVfin^^ 

regular  ™?e  f^ hrr^^v^^Totfur^Ter  dav  ^^^  ^""'^^  ^^'^-^  ^^^  ^^^^^ed  Facilities,  '^  ZTtLn^^,,''I  '""^  ^T'\  '''"'''  ""'  *^^ 

and  48  per  week  on  effective  da"-  of  ksA  ^  ^^""^^  ^  Evaluate  the  Feasibility  of  Ex-  *^,;  °  r^.L  ,        f  '?  Tt*"  ^^""^^^  *"^  ^■*'°''- 

Amendments  of   19^  5   weeks   under  ea!h  *^"^'"S  Minimum  Wa^e  and  Overtime  Pro-  '^oo  ^Mi^J^?,r^' w '^'^  low-u-age  Industries.) 

provision  on  Januarv  1    19^5   3  weeks  under  ***="°'^  ""'^^'"  *^^  ^^^  ^^^°'^  Standards  Act.  otfnH^Jn       T  ^*t?^  ^""^  MaxlmT.m  Hours 

each  orovlslon  on    Tftn,\»rl  1     lOTfi  f „M  Januarv  1966.  Standards  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 

Sd'on  ;^cem°^r?i"m^.  '^  ''''  '"'  "^  ^3,  Laundry  and  Cleaning  Services,  A  Study  tSe  ^EffeSTn  nonm^t  ^^^'^T.^'T^^ 

■■At  least  one-and-one-half  t.me.s  the  reg-  *»  Determine  the  Implications  of  Applying  and  Sh  CentrarrTlior'fn°d  .^lif^^^M 

ular  rate  for  hours  over  10  per  dav  and  48  pir  ^^e   Minimum   Wage   and    Maximum   Hours  areas  of  the  South  )  '^^''*'^'  ""'^  ^'"*"  '"** 

week  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  14  weeks.  Standards  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  30,  Retail  Trade    A  Studv  to  Measure  the 

_   At  lea,t  one-and-one-half  times  the  reg-  January  1967.  Effects   of    Minimum    Wage    and   Maximum 

enlJil^  111  Tfl°^Vr^l  ^^  "^^f^  °"  ^""^  r.  '''■  ^^°^'°"   '''"'"'■"  Theaters,  A  Study  to  Hours  Standards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand^rd^ 

effective  da^  of  the  PLSA  Amendments  of  Evaluate  the  Peaslbllltv  of  Extending  Mini-  Act,  January  1966 

*At  wVnnA°."n'S  ^J^Z^^ .T''  ''f^  ^"^^^  """"^  "^^^^  ^"^  Overtime  Protection  under  31.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 

larfatef^r  ho^sovlr  4rn.^UpTn^^^  ^^'^  ^^^'  ^^""^  Standards  Act,  January  1967.  Standards  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 

cute  o?  the  1^1  AmU^^JnT!!,^^^^^^  15.  State  and  Local  Covemments.  A  Study  ^''^-    ^^^    ^966    Amendments.    Januarv    1967. 

4TLurs^^teroneTar  later    afte^^^^  to  Evaluate  the  FeaslblUty  of  Extending  Mini!  [^T^u  ''?,""  '^^  ^"'^  ^^'"''  «^^"^^ 

hours  Sr^ek  2  yews  U?^r    and  an^r  ^  '""'"  ^^g*  ^^^  Overtime  Protection  under  fl'"'  ^"2^"^'°.'^  °'  ^^^  ^^'^  minimum  In 

'°"^^'  T^IfTJS.  '"' ""  ""^  '"'^'"'^  ""•  '^""^"  "''•  ^?- -nru^'ifnonjd^Thr^^^^^ 

,«,?^  5T^  'I  *****  °^  ^^'^  Amendments  of  n.  distribution  STUDnSB  to  determine  level  32.  Retail  Trade    A  Study  To  Measure  the 

eSiar  n.S?or  h^ouTovlr'^Vp''-    '^w  '""l  °'  '"'  ^'''^'^^  ^''"^  ^'"'''^  °'  ^^^  ^'"''""'"  WaV  and  Maximum 

S    6™  hJurs  ~7  w«k  foH  'wePV,'"'^^  '^-  Manufacturing  Industries.  A  Study  t^  ^'>^'^  Standards  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 

ho^'ner  w^tcr^J  v^l^  ^Z  L  Z        '  Evaluate  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  ^^^  ■  J^n^^ry  1967. 

S^oTthrrema^deT^f1heyear'j,°nTan'^:  Hours  Standards  of  the  Fai/Labor  Stan^a^s  Accord^'^wftf  ^J"^  *"/^*  ^°°^^^^^  "^ 

ary  l.  1975  at  lea^t  oneand-re-haTf  «me  ^*='^-,  '^^^^^    ^965.    (Relationship   between  f^^)   of    he  Pal  So/TanLd   Act 

for'  6"^eks  r  hours"°fr4°'\'  f  ^^"""^  tT^wagesT         '  °^"^'"'  "^'  ^"^  '^^"^  °^  ^^^^   l^ls^'fEffSs^^and'  SS  Sns'^^ci 

fC?2\rk^s^4rhors7o;'^2Veerr^d5iSoS^  IV   wSiale  ^de.  A  Study  to  Evaluate  prfce^'^u^t."  H^cranrP^rL^rsr^^ 

for  the  remainder  of  the  year:  on  January  1.  the  Minimum   Wage  and  Maximum  Hour^  arts  Act  cover^e^ 

1976.  at  leMt  one-and-one-half  times  the  reg-  Standards  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  34  Eating  and  Drlnkine  Places   A  Studv  of 

ular  rate  for  hours  over  60  per  week  for  6  January    1965.    (Relationship    between    em-  the  Effects  of  toe  «lOOMin^,fr;,w^^»^,n 

weeks.  56  hours  for  4  weeks.  48  hours  for  2  ployees  working   overtime  and  the  level  ol  der  fhe^ir  iS^r  S^^lrli^Tt    ?f^,,.r; 

weeks,  44  hours  for  2  weeks  and  40  hours  for  their  wages.)  1968                              Standards  Act,  January 
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feots  of  the  $1.00  Minimum  Wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1968. 

37.  Panama  Canal  Zone  Study,  A  Study  of 
the  Effects  of  Extending  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Provisions  to  Federal  Em- 
ployees in  the  Zone,  June  1968. 

38.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  4(d)  report,  January  1969.  (Effects  of 
the  1966  Amendments,  and  special  reports  on 
prices  and  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.) 

39.  Nursing  Homes  and  Related  Facilities, 
A  Study  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  $1.15 
minimum  wage  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  January  1969. 

40.  Laundry  and  Cleaning  Services,  A  Study 
of  the  economic  effects  of  the  $1.15  minimum 
wage  and  42  hours  maximum  worlrweek 
standards  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  January  1969. 

41.  Hired  Farmworkers,  A  Study  of  the 
effects  of  the  $1.15  minimum  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1969. 

42.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  4(d)  report.  January  1970  (Effects  of 
the  1966  Amendments,  and  special  reports  on 
prices  and  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.) 

43.  Educational  Institutions,  A  Study  of 
the  economic  affects  of  the  $1.30  minimum 
wage  and  40-hour  maximum  workweek  stand- 
ards under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
January  1970. 

44.  Hospitals,  A  study  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  application  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hours  standards  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1970. 

45.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  4(d)  report,  January  1971.  (Effects  of 
of  the  1966  amendments  and  special  reports 
on  cash  wages  and  value  of  tips  of  tipped  em- 
ployees in  eating  and  drinking  places  and 
hotels  and  motels,  equal  pay  act,  character- 
istics of  workers  paid  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  standard,  coverage  under 
the  act.  and  historical  data  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  minimum  wage  and  average 
hourly  earnings.) 

46.  Hired  farmworkers,  an  economic  effects 
study  of  proposals  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
the  feasibility  of  extending  coverage  to  ad- 
ditional workers,  January  1972. 

47.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  4(d)  report,  January  1972.  (Secretary  of 
Labor's  statement  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  act,  effects  of  the  last  phase  of  the 
1966  Amendments  and  special  reports  on 
wages  and  hours  of  work  of  nonsupervlsory 
employees  in  all  private  nonfarm  industries 
and  hired  farmworkers,  coverage  under  the 
act,  and  the  relationship  between  minimum 
wages  and  welfare  reform  legislation.) 

TV.  administrative   studies 

48.  The  Minimum  Wage  in  Puerto  Rico,  A 
Background  Study,  November  1955. 

49.  Salary  Test  for  Executive,  Administra- 
tive, and  Professional  Employees.  November 
1955. 

50.  Handling  and  Processing  of  Agricul- 
tural Products,  Data  Pertinent  to  an  Evalu- 
ation of  Exemptions  Available  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  February  1962. 

51.  Salary  Test  for  Executive,  Administra- 
tive, and  Professional  Employees,  March  1962. 

52.  Salary  Test  for  Executive,  Administra- 
tive, and  Professional  Employees,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  April  1962. 

53.  A  Special  OompUatlon  of  Materials 
Relating  to  the  Approprlatness  of  the  Maxi- 
mum Hours  Standard,  June  1963. 

64.  State  Minimum  Wage  Laws  and  Orders 
Applicable  to  Employees  in  Hotels  and  Motels. 
Restaurants,  and  Laundries;  Summary  of 
ProvisionB  Relating  to  the  Level  of  the  Mini- 


mum Wage,  Standards  for  Overtime  Com- 
pensation, Ejrtent  of  Employee  Ck)verage,  and 
Methods  of  Crediting  Gratuities  and  Other 
Fringe  Benefits,  January  1964. 

55.  Small  Logging  Operations,  Data  Per- 
tinent to  Evaluation  of  the  13(a)  (15)  Ex- 
emption of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
January  1964. 

56.  Sheltered  Workshop  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  September  1967. 

57.  Premium  Payments  for  Overtime  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  November 
1967. 

58.  Sheltered  Workshops,  A  Study  of  Wage 
Payments  to  Handicapped  Clients  in 
Sheltered  Workshops  Certified  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1969. 

59.  Earnings  Data  Pertinent  to  a  Review 
of  the  Salary  Tests  for  Executive,  Admin- 
istrative, and  F*rofessional  Employees,  as  De- 
fined in  RegTilatlons,  Part  541,  June  1969. 

60.  Agricultural  Handling  and  Processing 
Industries,  Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation 
of  overtime  exemptions  available  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1970. 

61.  Cash  Wages  and  Value  of  Tips  of  Tipped 
Employees  in  Eating  and  Drinking  Places 
and  Hotels  and  Motels,  Data  pertinent  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  tip  allowance  available 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Janu- 
ary 1971. 

v.  FOREIGN  trade  STUDY 

62.  Foreign  Competition  In  the  Jewelry 
and  Silverware  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
February  1965. 

VI.  COMPLIANCE  STUDIES 

63.  Extent  and  Incidence  of  Noncompliance 
with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Septem- 
ber 1957. 

64.  Extent  of  Compliance  and  the  Char- 
acteristics of  Noncompliance  with  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  May  1966. 

Vll.    STUDIES    OF    MINIMUM    WAGE    COVERAGE 

65.  Development  of  Coverage  Estimates  of 
Federal  and  State  Minimum  Wage  Legisla- 
tion, Selected  Years. 

VII.    .\GE    DISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOYMENT 
STUDIES 

66.  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  In  Con- 
nection with  the  Statute  During  1968,  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

67.  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967,  A  Report  Covering  Activities  in  Con- 
nection with  the  Act  During  1969,  Januarv 
1970. 

68.  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  In  Con- 
nection with  the  Act  Dtirlng  1970,  January 
1971. 

69.  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967,  A  Report  Covering  Activities  In  Con- 
nection with  the  Act  During  1971,  Januarv 
1972. 

SUMMARIES    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

wmiams  Bill:  Amends  Sec.  3(d). 
Sotirce;  1971  4(d)  pp.  1-3;  Study  relates  to 
sec.  3(d). 

NoTisupervisory  employees  in  State  and  local 
governments 
Summary  and  findings:  At  issue  Is  the 
question  of  including  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  under  the  PLSA,  and  If  so, 
should  they  be  covered,  at  least  initially,  at 
a  lower  minimum  than  those  previously 
covered. 

1.  Noncovered  government  employees  had 
substantially  higher  earnings  than  did  cov- 
ered government  employees  ($3.27  an  hour  in 
1970  versus  $2.25  an  hour  In  hospitals  and 
$2.48  an  hour  in  schools.  In  1969) . 

2.  The  South  accounted  for  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  lower-paid  employees 
(43  percent  earning  less  than  $1.60  an  hour) . 

3.  Local  government  employees  were  paid 
more  than  State  employees  ($3.36  versus  $3.06 
an  hour). 


4.  Library,  park,  and  recreation  employees 
were  the  lowest-paid  occupations  surveyed. 

5.  Males  had  higher  earnings  than  females. 

6.  A  0.3  percent  increase  in  the  wage  bill 
would  be  required  to  raise  those  paid  under 
$1.60  to  that  rate. 

7.  The  average  workweek  consisted  of  38.1 
hours,  although  public  safety  employees 
tended  toward  longer  workweeks — over  40 
hours. 

Williams  Bill:  Amends  Up  provisions  in 
Sec.  3(m). 

Source:  1971  4(d)  pp.  8-10;  Studies  relate 
to  Sec.  3(m). 

Cas^i  wages  and  value  of  tips  of  tipped  em- 
ployees in  eating  and  drinking  places  and 
hotels  and  motels 

This  study  provides  an  evaluation  of  that 
portion  of  Sec.  3(m)  of  the  PLSA  permit- 
ting an  allowance  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
minimum  wage  for  tips  actually  received  In 
arriving  at  the  cash  wage  of  a  tipped  em- 
ployee. 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Findings : 

1.  While  one  out  of  six  tipping  establish- 
ments paid  all  of  their  tipped  employees 
cash  wages  of  at  least  81.45  an  hour,  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  to  nontipped  cov- 
ered employees,  almost  half  of  the  tipped 
work  force  was  employed  in  establishments 
where  at  least  four-fllths  of  the  employees 
in  tlae  selected  occupations  were  paid  cash 
wages  of  less  than  $1.45  an  hour. 

2.  Overall,  three-fotu-ths  of  all  tipped  em- 
ployees and  four-fifths  of  all  waiters  and 
waitresses  were  paid  cash  wages  of  less  than 
$1.45  an  hour. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  tip  allowance  would 
have  required  a  22  percent  increase  in  the 
March  1970  hourly  wage  bill  of  the  323,900 
employees  in  the  three  selected  occupations 
in  establishments  with  tipped  employees 
to  raise  the  cash  wages  of  the  218,800 
employees  who  were  paid  less  than  $1.45  to 
that  level. 

4.  If  the  tip  allowance  were  eliminated 
at  the  same  time  that  the  15-cent  statutory 
Increment  became  effective,  it  would  have 
required  raising  the  wages  of  three-fourths 
of  the  tipped  employees  and  half  of  the  non- 
tipped  employees  in  the  selected  occupations 
who  were  paid  less  than  $1.60. 

Year-TOu-nd  hotels  and  motels 
Findings: 

1.  One-sixth  of  the  tipping  establishments 
paid  all  of  their  workers  in  tipped  occupa- 
tions at  least  the  .$1.45  an  hour  minimum  ap- 
plicable to  nontipped  employees  in  covered 
hotels  and  motels.  In  half  of  the  tipped 
establishments,  however,  at  least  two-fifths 
of  these  workers  were  paid  less  than  that 
amount. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  all  tipped  employees  were 
paid  le.^B  than  $1.45  an  hour,  as  were  fotir- 
flfths  of  all  tipped  waiters  and  waitresses. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  tip  allowance  and 
raising  the  wages  of  all  employees  earning 
less  than  $1.45  an  hour  to  that  level  would 
have  required  an  U  percent  mcrease  in  the 
hourly  wage  bill  of  the  153.900  employees  in 
the  selected  occupations  in  covered  hotel  and 
motel  establishments.  Wage  raises  would 
have  had  to  be  given  to  60.200  employees. 

4.  The  combined  cost  of  raising  the  wages 
of  nontipped  employees  from  »:.45  to  $1.60 
an  hour  and  eliminating  the  tip  allowance, 
thereby  raising  the  minimum  for  tipped  em- 
ployees to  the  same  level  as  all  other  non- 
farm  employees  subject  to  the  PLSA,  would 
require  an  Increase  of  17  percent  and  would 
affect  66  percent  of  the  employees  in  the 
five  selected  occupations. 

Accordingly,  the  elimination  of  th*  tip 
provisions  would  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  hourly  wage  bills  in  such  establishments. 

Williams  Bill:  Amends  sec.  3(r)  and  sec. 
6(b). 

Source:  1970  4(d).  pp.  11-17;  Studies  re- 
late to  FLSA  Sees.  3(r),  e(b),  and  7(J). 
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Effects  of  the  $1.20  minimum  wage  educa-  Williams   Bill:    Amenda  sees.   3(r)    &    (s),  cent  during  the  period  panning  the  effective 
tionai  insiitutions—  6,  &  7.  dat?  of  the  $1.15  Federal  minimum  wage. 
Wage  adjustments  in  educational  Instltu-  Source:   1969  4(d),  p.  2.  Recommendations  ShelteTed  lOorkshovs 
tlcns  were  mostly  confined  to  bring  work-  relate  to  Sees.  3  (r)  &  (8),  6.  7,  14(d)  (2) .  ,_^   ,.„     .     .^  ,«„„.,^   »»,„» 
ers  paid  below  the  minimum  up  to  the  »1.30  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  recommended:  „  !^*  1968  study  rcveaieU  that  a  subatan- 
level.  The  S1.45  minimum  wage  wUl  require  1-  Extending  coverage  to  every  Job  within  1^^^!^°^°^^°^"   °i  *?1®.'=^^''^   employed  in 
a  wage  bill  Increase  of  1.0  percent  In  educa-  the  reach  of  Federal  authorlly.  and  provision  ^°l^  ^^^  1967  and  196«  survey  periods  did 
tlonal   institutions,  somewhat  greater  than  should  be  made  for  encouraging  full  supple-  "°*  ^et  wage  increases^ commensurate  with 
the  impact  of  the  $1.30  minimum.  Employ-  mentary  coverage  at  the  same  level,  through  *^*  amounts  contemplated  by  the  1966  FLSA 
ment   for   the   nonsupervisory   personnel    in  State  legislation.  amendments    and    that    for   inost' regular- 
educational  institutions  showed  a  moderate  2.  The  statutory  level  should  be  set  at  no  ="»'!'«■  ^^^  achievement  of  a  statutory  mini- 
increase  of  3  percent  between  the  October  'ess  than  $2.00  an  hour,  with  provisions  being  ™^  ^*K*  '^°^^  °°*  fPP?"  t      1^»^^*  ^*^- 

1968  and  March  1969  survey  periods.  made    for    subsequent    adjustment    of    thli  out  some  assistance.  In  October  1967,  rough- 

Hospitals  ^non.FeSral)  ^^ure   to  Keep   the  minimum   wage  level  in  lL°apSl^ble  70-een^fl^rTa^f fo/'^e^l^ 

Adjustment  to  the  11.30  Federal  minimum  ^Je^a^ingTn"  h^c'ountrT'"''"'  "^'  '''''''  cflL't^^irMarch  llss,  o^r  haff  theSu 

wage  was  earned  by  a  combination  of  many  3.  Provision  for  overtime  oavinent  after  H  earned   less  than   the  new  floor  rate  of  80 

interrelated  factors  such  as  increases  in  State  hours  a  dav  and  40  a  wefk  =;hm,irt  nnni^V^  =.11  *=«°^S-  ^^  relation  to  the  statutory  minimum, 

minimum  wage  rates,  collective  bargaining.  f.Xstries  Ld  all  work^s                ^^^  "^  ""'^  °^  »  clients  earned  less  than  $1.40  m 

manpower    shortages,    and    the   general    In-  4    provision   should  be   made   for  Federal  Oc^^''"  ^^^^  a°<l  less  than  $1.60  in  March 

creases  In  wages  and  salaries  over  the  1966-  reimbursement  vthprp  i^^  ^itrr^^^l  ;;<■  .  .k  1968. 

1969  period.  Employers  were  paying  all  but  sts^nce  w^ges  is  Ir^no^sible  i™m?..„v  Metropolitan   areas 
'^o^e'TutTllT^:^.  'Tr  ^°b^  °'  afin'heT^'  but' 0^1?  nmstrative^'^o  '^  The  regularly  scheduled  surveys  In  Green 
^eLS)P^^r«im^nim,,^Lc'',,*lH^HT  ^^'Ploynient   of  hand4pped   workers   by   a  Bay.  Wisconsin;  Little  Rock.  Arkansas;  Man- 
the  $160  Pederalmlnlmum  was  scheduled  to  "sheltered  workshop."  Chester,  New  Hampshire;  and  Raleigh,  North 

crin^from%7i^„^,™fn?>f.''°,'''''^^*''v''f"  WOllams  Bill:  AmendB  sees.  3(s) .  and  6.  Carolina,   were   broadened   so  as  to  obtain 

JiSl^9^Tollfihnn«   n  iJf^tr^o/o'^*^'^  l^  ^^"''^^    19694(d). pp.  1  and  11-19;  Studies  ^ome  indications  of  the  effects  of  the  to- 

^^\ll^l„J,       ?    I  M  ^^  *T'  ^^^^"^  ""^^ate  to  Sees.  3(s) .  6(a)  (5) .  6(b)  and  14(d)  P'^''^  labor  standards  under  the  FLSA  that 

ing  the  reduction  in  Federal  overtime  stand-  ,2).                                    '      ''    '    '  ana  14(a)  j^^^^^^  effective  on  February   1.   1968.  The 

hours  effe'^ctU^^  ^bZ^T^I^I^L^°^  1^  Regarding  the  impact  of  the  196S  amend-  ^^<^y  "^"wed  that  nonsupervisory  employ- 

andlo  in  e^h  !,^^.^.i;  I       >    .       ^  ^  '"^"^^    employment   Increased   in   the  areas  "^^nt  In  the  Industrlea  surveyed  Increased  In 

u^  o^  i^t-Ttoers    f^  th/^n^rlTTnt^  ^'^^"^'^  '^>'  *^^  extensions  of  coverage  and  ^^^^e  of  the  four  areas  between  June  1967 

wfrrt  t~^  ,1,1-                     ^w,®  *i  **°^:  ^^"^  *as  no  evidence  of  a.iv  restraining  e.-  ^^  ^^e  1968.  Virtually  all  of  the  previous- 

Ti^  nri^^tf  n..r            '^^t  ^^e^y,*^"""  ^^  feet  bv  the  broader  coverage  on  emprovment  ^y  '^^^^'^  employees  paid  between  $1.40  and 

third    of^he    n^nS.^'^^i^^t^^  ,°^^''    °^L"  "PP°rtunity.   The  Increased   mhSm   wage  ^'-^  an  hour  In  Juie   1967   were  raised  to 

that  thev  ut.i,^^^?^!^i  ^°^^^^l  "^n*^  '«''^1^  ^^  ^  1^66  did  not  contribute  to  rte  •l-^O   "?  June   1968.  caianges  In  the  wag. 

nrovwert^n  fiif  7m   f           '^  """^  ,^'^1^^'^""'  curre:.t  inflatlonarv  spiral  to  an  extent  I  ^  ch  structure  of  employees  to  the  newly  cov«S 

Marcfli'^g    Tn    hi^pltlls   urinT^hJ'llan  P"""^^^^  reasonable  questioning  of  thel^'S  industries  were  partially  obscured  by  State 

Xe-tenths  of  all  f^n  timP  pmninl^,  ^»^;  ''^^"^  1"  strengthening  both  the  position  of  minimum  wage  standards  In  two  of  the  sur- 

nonsu^rviwl  Amnioi"«^^  t.f  ^i^h             w  l^'^-pald  workers  m  particular  and  the  econ-  '«y«l  ^^^-  '^^  ^«^^  of  the  $1.15  mlnl- 

^hed,^^pLti^l/ J!f       ♦,  *   f***"^ 'j;**'"^  omy  in  general.                            a  a  tne  econ  ^um  wage   were  most   marked   In  Raleigh 

schedule.  Overall,  the  educational  and  hos-  r„„,,wV„  „„j  „,       ■       ^       .  on^  t  ittiA  T»n/.fr 

established  by  the  1966  admendments  w      *  ^^  Federal  minimum  wage  was  eased  Studies  relate  to. 

Williams  BUI-    Modifies   7fai    and  "striitM  °y  a  year  s  experience  with  the  Initial  $1.00  PertiTient   FLSA    sections    and   changes   by 

out  7(d)                  ~oames    «ia)    ana  strucea  .^age  floor— the  first  step  of  the  1966  FLSA  S.  1861;  sections 

Source:  1970  4(d),  pp.  17-19:  study  relates  r'^^'^^^^''*^'    f.?"".'?     f^^^'^^^V     !•     1967.  hotels  and  motels 

to  secs.J,e,  and  7(d);  and  13(b,   (14).  (15).  ^X^d  cl'e^ninl^Llr s^y  ^^tS  '^^^^                                          ,,,,  ,3) 

Agric.lt.ral  handling  and  processing  indus-  m^ld-S^'indTr^eV  T^rrrdue^o^ in  ^YJ^bTrs!""'"^'^'^                       7,b)  (4, ' 

tries:  Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of  the  overtime  premium  pay  standard  from  44      Tins              1 *^  '   '' 

<p^ert^me  exemptions  a.ailaUe   under  the  to  42  hours  rLulted  ln^e^atively  few^em-  ""^tsenteneeofa.m)    .......  2(d). 

Ployees    working    long    workweeks    and    an 

Recommendations:    It    was    recommended  overall    drop    In   the   length   of   the   average  bating  and  drinkino  places 

that  consideration  be  given  to  phasing  out  workweek.  Sales  test: 

the  overtime  exemptions  currently  available  Nursing  Homes  and  nelated  Facilities  (Ef-          13(a)(2) , 7(aj(3). 

to  the  agricultural  handling  and  processing     feets  of  the  $1  15  minimum  vage)  Overall  Overtime  exemption :       1 

Industries  under  Sec.  7  (c)    and   (d)    of  the  the  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage          13(b)(8) 1. 7(b)(4). 

FLSA.    The    study    also   Indicated    no    sound  from  $1  00  to  $1.15  an  hour  on  February  1.  Tips:                                       ' 

basis  for  the  continuation  of  the  year-round  1S68.  had   a  significant  effect   on  the   wage         Last  sentence  of  3 (m) 2(d). 

exemptions  avalUble  under  Sees.  13(b)   (14).  structure    of    the    lowest-paid    workers    in  fabms 

115).  and   (16)  of  the  FLSA  nor  the  overlap  nursing  homes  and  related  faeilities.  There  Man -day  test; 

presently  existing  between  the  7(c)    and/or  were  little  additional  concentrations  in  the          13(a)(6) 7(a)(5). 

Ji'n^ngs''''"  "''"P"^"^-  wage    structure    between    Sl.15    and    $1.60.  Easement  into  the  first  phase  of  the  1966 

1.  Existing     exemptions     are     not     fully  fl  60  In  h^f,!  p^'h'^^v!^"'",          ^'Z^"""^  P**"*  amendments  was  assuaged  by  the  generaUy 

utilized         f               t'                 r«     noi     luiiy  $1  60  an  hour  and  above  Increased  substan-  encouraging  economic  picture  at   the  time. 

2  Manv  establishments  are  presently  nav-  !vf."^'  ""i""'?^^  ^^^  ^^"^  P^'"^'^'  P^'i^arily.  Total  employment  continued  Its  rise 
Ing  premium  rates  for  hours  worked  In  ex-  reflected  the  effect  of  higher  State  throughout  the  year  and  there  was  vlrtuaUy 
cess  of  40  in  a  week.  minimum    wage   standards   in   some   of   the  no  evidence   of  layoffs  or  plant  shutdowns 

3  Some  Industries  appearing  to  be  less  '"°'"*  populous  States  In  the  Northeast  and  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  1966  amend- 
seasonal  than  others  quaUfy  for  additional  ^^^*'  Nonsupervisory  employment  In-  ments.  The  facts  clearly  Indicate  that  deslr- 
weeks  of  overtime  exemptions  under  current  ^""^^^^  substantially  during  the  periods  that  ^^^e  social  gains  were  achieved  without  eco- 
provlslons.  the  $1.00  and  $1.15  minimum  wage  rates  went  nomlc  disruptions. 

4.  A  universal  40-hour  overtime  sUndard  '"*°  effect.  Changes  in  the  average  weekly  Hotels  and  Jfotela— (Effects  of  the  $1.00 
would  remove  intra-lnduBtry  Inequities  cur-  ^°""  "^  *'orl£  during  the  6-month  period  minimum  wage )  .—Impo«Itlon  of  a  wage  floor 
rentlv  existing  for  employers  paying  premium  ^P^J^nl^K  the  effective  date  of  the  $1.15  ^^  l^^'^  ^^  ^°  adverse  effects  on  employ- 
rates  for  hours  over  40  as  a  result  of  union  "^'nlmuni  wage  were  relatively  minor.  ^^'^^  as  evidenced  by  Increases  in  both  eov- 
agreements.  competition  or  belief  In  fair  "'''^'^  Farmworkers  (Effects  of  the  $1.15  ^''^^  and  noncovered  sectors.  In  1967.  15  per- 
labor  standards  minimum  wage). -The  immediate  effect  of  ^f"^*  °/,*^*  "PP*^  employees  were  paid  less 

CO         J        ^     .  the  increase  in  the  PederAi  minimi. rr,  ti/o™»  than  57',^   cents  an  hour  and  20  percent  of 

5.  Second  and  third  shifts  could  be  used  to  $1  15  aThour  wL  confine^to^a^Tn.?^  *h«  nontipped  employees  less  tha^  $1.15  an 
m  some  industries  to  relieve  long  hours.  wages  of  hired  workers  n^?die?.  tt,^n  ^.,^t  ^°"^-  ^^^  minimum  rates  that  were  to  be- 

6  Ttchnological  advances  have  lengthened  Tn  hLr  tS  that  rai%fere  wal  mtl  or  "^o  ^^'^^  applicable  9./,  months  later.  The  wage 
the  processing  period  thereby  reducing  the  evident  of  TnXZT.^Z  ^  v^  ^"^  ^P«^t  °^  ™»«lnK  t*»e  ^ages  of  worker* 
need  for  long  hours  of  work  L  some  IndS!  toSl  tho^i^JS  bv  law  LSt"^:  Tr,'  "^  '^"  '^^-  *'''  '''"'  ""^  ^^m.te<X  at  1.6 
tries.  „^  J^  .     V,    ^      .fr  °^  }^^-  Agriculture  ap-  percent,  affecting  19  percent  of  all  covered 

7  There  was  a  sharn  dron  In  man  >,«,,«.  ^  ?  adjusted  to  the  $1.15  mini-  workers.  Two  out  of  every  five  workers  cov- 
over  40  ll«^k  dunn^tL  ™^,ir.  "*"-'^'>^  '^""  ^»««  standard  without  adverse  em-  ered  by  the  act  wlU  have  been  unaffected 
tions  ier^^Lflik^fv  Sf  ^n^m^''"'°'P*  ployment  effects  On  covered  farms,  hired  by  the  1968  raise,  as  tht«»  workers  were  .1- 
tions  were  most  Ukely  to  be  claimed.  farmworker   employment   Increased   36   per-  ready  either  at   or  abOTe   the   1968  level. 
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Eating  and  Drinking  Places — (Effects  of 
the  $1.00  minimum  wage) . — As  In  hotels  and 
motels,  no  dlsemployment  effects  were  noted 
that  can  be  attributed  to  the  new  wage  floor. 
Employment  rose  In  the  covered  sector,  but 
fell  in  the  noncovered  sector.  In  this  Industry 
the  step-up  to  $1.15  was  estimated  to  have 
affected  13  percent  of  covered  employment 
and  resulted  In  a  1.1  percent  Increase  in  the 
Industry  wage  bill.  Over  one-half  of  the 
covered  restaurant  employees  were  employed 
In  establishments  where  no  one  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  then  new  1968  requirements. 

Farms — (Effects  of  the  $1.00  minimum 
wage) . — Employment  on  farms  continued  Its 
long-term  downward  trend  through  the 
establishment  of  the  first  farm  minimum 
wage.  However,  dlsemployment  effects  of  the 
FLSA  were  minimal  as  employment  In  the 
noncovered  sector  decreased  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  covered  sector.  To  comply  with 
the  $1.15  rate,  effective  In  1968,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  28  percent  of  the  384,000  covered 
workers  would  require  pay  Increases. 
Puerto  Rican  study 

Source:  1968  4(d),  pp.  13-14. 

Relates  to  sections  5,  6(a)  (2).  6(c).  8.  and 
10  of  the  FLSA  which  would  be  amended  by 
sections  2(g)  and  4(d). 

I»redlctlons  to  the  contrary,  Puerto  Rlcan 
Industries  adjusted  relatively  smoothly  to 
the  first  phase  of  the  1966  amendments.  Em- 
ployment generally  rose  amoag  those  Indus- 
tries surveyed  which  had  had  hardship  ap- 
peals denied.  In  those  few  industries  where 
employment  declined,  the  decline  was  mini- 
mal, two  percent,  and  in  fact,  the  actual 
number  of  establishments  In  those  Industries 
rose. 

Sheltered  workshops 

Source:  1968  4(d) .  pp.  15-16. 

Relates  to  section  14(a)  of  the  FLSA  and 
Is  not  at  Issue  under  S.  1861. 

No  specific  legislative  recommendations 
were  made;  however,  the  following  program 
suggestions  were  entertained: 

1.  Wage  supplement  for  eligible  clients. 

2.  Financial  support  for  therapy  for  work- 
shop clients. 

3.  Financial  support  for  the  workshop  for 
tralnmg. 

4.  Opening  of  new  product  markets. 

5.  Support  for  modernization  of  facllltlea 

6.  A  technical  assistance  program  to  the 
workshop.  Including  managerial  assistance. 

7.  Out-placement  services  for  clients. 

The  study  found  that  the  requirement  that 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  clients  of 
sheltered  workshops  should  be  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage  has 
not  significantly  affected  their  overall  wage 
structure.  The  primary  effect  was  to  Increase 
the  number  of  work  activities  centers  in 
which  no  specified  minimum  Is  applicable 
rather  than  to  increase  the  wages  of  handi- 
capped ■;\orkers. 

Study  of  excessive  overtime 

Source:  1968  4(d) ,  pp.  17-19. 

Relates  to  entire  section  13(b)  of  the  FLSA 
and  section  5(b)  of  S.  1861  dealing  with 
overtime  exemptions. 

The  report  proposed  no  legislative  changes 
but  Indicated  that  further  study  would  be 
conducted.  The  report  makes  the  following 
observations : 

1.  Effectiveness  of  overtime  provisions  as 
ft  deterrent  to  long  workweeks  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  increased  value  of  supplemen- 
tary pay  benefits  from  about  6  percent  in 
1938  to  20  percent  In  1968.  Most  of  the  bene- 
fit payments  are  not  Included  In  the  com- 
puting of  overtime  pay. 

2.  Hiring  and  training  costs  tend  to  favor 
overtime  work  as  agsJnst  new  hires. 

3.  There  have  been  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction by  employees  with  excessive  continu- 
ing overtime  in  some  Industries.  However, 
many  employees  rely  on  regular  overtime  as 
an  Integral  part  of  their  paychecks. 

4.  Employers  are  now  tending  to  believe 


that  the  disadvantages  of  overtime  have  been 
underst-ited.  They  claim  that  continuing 
overtime  reduces  productivity  and  increases 
absenteeism. 

5.  Thirty-six  million  workers  In  1967  were 
subject  to  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
FLSA  (40  million  In  1971). 

6.  Considerable  overtime  Is  being  worked  in 
areas  with  high  unemployment  rates. 

Source:  Panama  Canal  Zone  Study,  June 
1968. 

Relates  to  section  18(b)  of  the  PLSA  and 
section  8  of  3.  1861  which  changes  the  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  schedule  for  Panama 
Canal  Zone  employees  from  that  of  newly 
covered  workers  to  that  which  applies  to 
workers  pre-*'loi;sly  covered  by  the  FLSA. 

This  report  was  required  by  section  804 
of  Public  Law  89-601,  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966. 

Recommendation:  No  changes  In  the  FLSA 
as  It  applied  to  Federal  employees  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Summary  and  findings: 

(1)  The  study  indicated  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  $1.00  and  $1.15  Federal  mlnlmvm:i 
wage  rates  and  the  maximum  hours  stand- 
ards to  Federal  employees  had  little  effect 
on  the  total  labor  costs  In  the  Zone. 

(2)  Wage  bill  Increases  required  for  the 
$1.15  an  hour  rate  amouiited  to  0.7  percent 
and  even  less  was  expected  for  the  next 
step-up  to  $1.30  on  February  1.  1969. 

(3)  The  greatest  Impact  was  registered 
upon  non-U.S.  (Panamanian)  citizens.  How- 
ever, under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understandings  and  Cooperation  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  accompany- 
ing Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached, 
effective  August  23,  1955,  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  were  to  be  accorded  the 
stime  employment  opportunities  and  the  same 
basic  wages  within  the  Zone's  U.S.  Govern- 
ment positions  as  were  United  States  citizens. 

Williams  BUI:  Amends  Sees.  3(s),  6,  13(a) 
(2)  and  13(b)(8);  repeals  13(a)(4),  (a)(9) 
and  (a)  (11). 

Source:  1967  4(d) ,  pp.  34-54;  Studies  relate 
to  sees.  3(s),  6,  7.  and  13(b)(8). 

The  following  summaries  are  of  studies 
conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
1961  and  1966  amendments  on  the  pertinent 
Industries. 

Retail  trade  and  service  indttstries 
Regarding  the  workers  subject  to  a  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  Increase  to  $1.40,  the 
study  showed  that  it  would  require  a  1.4  per- 
cent increase  in  the  weekly  wage  bill  for 
the  previously  -overed  sector  In  retail  trade 
to  be  raised  to  $1.40.  Almost  a  quarter  of 
the  workers  were  employed  In  retail  estab- 
lishments In  which  no  Increase  In  the  weekly 
wage  bill  was  legally  required. 

The  impact  of  the  $1 .00  Federal  minimum 
wage  made  effective  on  February  1.  1967  by 
the  1966  amendments  to  the  FLSA  was  also 
light.  All  but  2  percent  of  the  almost  1  mil- 
lion newly  covered  retail  trade  employees 
(excluding  food  service  workers)  earned  at 
least  $1.00  In  June  1966. 

Laundry  and  cleaning  services 
The  direct  Increase  In  the  hotirly  wage  bill 
required  to  raise  the  wages  of  laundry  and 
cleaning  services  workers  receiving  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour  in  mld-19e6  to  that  level  was 
slightly  less  than  2  percent.  Of  more  sig- 
nificance was  the  overtime  requirement  of 
premium  pay  for  hours  worked  over  44  in 
a  week.  More  than  a  fifth  of  86,400  workers 
In  the  Industry  were  working  In  excess  of 
44  hours  weekly  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Nursing  homes  and  related  facilities 
The  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  effec- 
tive February  1,  1967  had  a  relatively 
greater  Impeict  for  workers  In  nursing  homes 
than  to  hospitals.  A  study  submitted  to  Con- 
gress m  January  1966  showed  that  nearly  3 
out  of  10  nonsupervisory  workers  In  nursing 
homes  were  paid  less  than  $1.00  an  hour  In 


cash   wages  and  3  percent  worked  over  48 
hours  a  week  In  April  1965. 

Motion  picture  theaters 
An  April  1966  study  showed  that  almost 
half  of  the  103,000  nonsupervisory  employees 
of  motion  picture  theaters  were  paid  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour  and  a  fourth  were  paid 
less  than  $1.00  an  hour.  Over  3  out  of  4  mo- 
tion picture  theater  employees  worked  less 
than  35  hours  a  week  In  April  1966.  The 
relatively  short  hours  In  the  Industry  refiect 
the  fact  that  youths  comprise  a  significant 
part  of  the  work  force. 

Hospitals 

A  nationwide  survey  of  hospitals  (exclud- 
ing Federal  hospitals)  conducted  in  July 
1966  showed  that  4  percent  of  the  employeee 
were  paid  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  that  was  to  become  ef- 
fective on  February  1,  1967.  The  44-hour 
workweek  standard  that  became  effective  at 
the  same  time  affected  7  percent  of  the  non- 
supervisory  employees  of  hospitals  who 
worked  more  than  44  hours  in  the  survey 
week  In  July  1966.  The  direct  Increase  in  the 
hourly  wage  bill  required  to  raise  the  wages 
of  workers  earning  less  than  $1.00  an  hour 
to  that  level  of  0  4  percent  nationwide  and 
1.6  percent  in  the  South. 

Source:  1966  4(d),  pp.  1-18. 
£co7ioTntc  effects  of  the  1961   amendments 

1.  The  1961  amendments  raised  the  earn- 
ings of  over  3' 2  million  workers  by  an  annual 
total  of  approximately  $1.2  billion. 

2.  No  adverse  effects  were  apparent  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  1961  amendments. 

3.  Coverage  under  the  act  Is  too  Itoilted 
and  not  responsive  to  concepts  of  economic 
equity.  Seventeen  million  workers.  Including 
high  concentrations  of  low-paid,  black,  and 
women  employees,  are  outside  the  act's  mto- 
Iraum  wage  protection. 

4.  Available  data  Indicate  that  extension 
of  coverage,  raising  the  minimum,  and  over- 
hauling the  overtime  provisions  are  feasible 
without  adverse  economic  effect. 

Analysis  of  proposed  amendments 

1.  Minimum  rate  Increases  provided  to 
H.R.  10518: 

81.40 — 3.8  million  workers  would  receive 
wage  lncrea.=es  totaling  $856  million  an- 
nually. 

$1.60 — 5.9  million  workers  would  receive 
wage  Increa-ses  totaling  $2.8  billion. 

$1.75 — 7.4  million  workers  would  receive 
wage  Increases  tota.llng  94  8  billion. 

2.  Extension  of  coverage  (President  John- 
son's recommendation — S.  1986) : 

Would  extend  coverage  to  4.6  million  em- 
ployees In  retail  trade,  hotels,  restaurants, 
laundries,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and 
other  Industries.  The  committee  revision  of 
H.R.  8259  would  increase  coverage  by  7.9 
million  workers  Including  1.3  million  hired 
farmworkers. 

3.  Overtime  standards: 

President  Johnson's  message  recommended 
changing  the  overtime  premium  rate  from 
time  and  one-half  to  double  time  after  45 
hours  i>er  week.  The  House  Committee  Re- 
port provided  for  the  referral  of  this  prop>08aI 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  fxu^her  study. 
Studies  conducted  to  1964  and  1965  cover- 
ing the  operation  and  effect  cf  the  time  and 
one-half  provision  of  the  Act  concluded  that 
the  growth  of  supplementary  benefits  tended 
to  diminish  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
time  and  one-half  provision. 

Studies  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  "f  extend- 
ing minimum  wage  and  overtime  stand- 
ards  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standard*  Act 

Nursing  homes 
The  study  presently  relates  to  section  13 

(b)  (8)  of  the  FLSA  and  section  7(b)  (4)  of 

S.  1861  which  would  modify  the  partial  48- 

bour  overtime  exemption. 

1.  In  April  1965,  approximately  70  percent 

of  nurstog  home   nonsupervisory  employees 
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worked  In  homes  with  gross  annual  receipts 
of  less  than  $250,000. 

2.  Cash  wages  of  employees  In  the  smaller 
homes  averaged  .?1  16  an  hour,  22  cents  less 
than  In  larger  nursing  homes. 

3.  Half  of  all  nonsupervlscry  employees 
were  paid  less  than  81  25  an  hour. 

4.  Just  over  20  percent  of  the  nursing  home 
employees  worked  at  least  48  hours  a  week 
(40  percent  In  the  South  i  and  32  percent 
worked  over  40  hours  a  week  (67  percent  In 
the  South) . 

Hired  farmwoTkers 
This  study  presently  relates  to  section 
6(a)(5).  13(a)(6)  and  13(b)  (12)  of  the 
PLSA  and  sections  3(b),  4(b)  and  7(8)  (5) 
of  8.  1861  which  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  modify  the  exemption. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  committee 
bill  provided  for  the  coverage  of  1.300,000 
hired  farmworkers. 

2.  Hired  farmworkers  averaged  $100  an 
hour  In  cash  wages  In  May  1965:  $1.11  on 
farms  using  300  or  more  man-davs  and  $0  93 
on  farms  using  less  than  300  mari-davs.  One- 
third  of  the  workers  were  paid  less  "than  75 
cents  an  hour:  half  less  than  $1.00:  and  two- 
thirds  less  than  $1.15. 

3.  One-third  of  all  hired  farmworkers  were 
furnished  lodging  of  some  kind  and  one- 
sixth  were  furnished  meals.  Cash  wages  on 
farms  where  workers  received  either  lodging 
or  meals  averaged  17  cents  an  hour  less  than 
on  farms  which  paid  only  cash  wages. 

4  Ninety-two  percent  of  farmworkers  on 
farms  in  May  1965  were  paid  on  a  time  rate 
basis. 

A  study  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  extend- 
ing the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act 

Motor  carriers 
The  study  relates  to  section  13(b)  n )  of  the 
FLSA  which  Is  not  at  Issue  under  S    1861  or 
S.  2259. 

1.  In  1964  approximately  1.4  million  drivers 
drivers'  helpers,  loaders  and  mechanics  were 
exempt  from  the  overtime  premlimi  pay  pro- 
visions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 

2.  About  65  percent  of  the  drivers,  60  per- 
cent of  the  mechanics.  50  percent  of  the 
loaders  and  40  percent  of  the  drivers'  helpers 
employed  by  common  carriers  worked  over 
40  hours  a  week.  Over  half  of  the  drivers- 
helpers  who  worked  In  excess  of  40  hours 
a  week  worked  more  than  48  hours. 

3.  Most  drivers,  loaders  and  mechanics 
averaged  In  excess  of  $3.00  an  hour  as  did 
20  percent  of  the  drivers'  helpers. 

Other  studies  Included  as  part  of  the  1966 

4(d)  research  package. 

Evaluation  of  expansion  of  section  14  of  the 
FLSA  in  1961.  evaluation  of  full-time  stu- 
dents at  special  minimum  wages 
Relates  to  section  14(b)  of  the  FLSA  and 

li.^°^  **  '*""*  "°*^*'"  8  1861.  However,  8 
2259  would  create  a  special  youth  minimum 
wage. 

Of  the  2.300  stores  holding  full-time  stu- 
«lent  certificates  m  November  1965,  84  per- 
cent were  held  by  variety  stores  and  11  per- 
cent by  food  stores.  Three  out  of  Ave  stores 
with  certificates  either  made  no  use  of  them 
during  the  12  month  period  prior  to  reappll- 
cation,  or  usage  amounted  to  leas  than  6 
percent  of  all  hours  of  employment  In  these 
stores. 

Minimum  wage  developments  in  Puerto  Rico 
since   the   1961   FLSA   amendments 
Relates    to   section    5,   6(a)(2).   6(c)    and 
8,  of  the  PiaA  and  sections  2(h).  3(d)  and 
10  or  S,  1861 . 

Substantive  Increases  in  employment  and 
gross  average  hourly  earnings  were  noted  In 
manufacturing  and  most  of  the  major  non- 
manufacturing  Industries  with  covered  em- 
ployment In  Puerto  Rico  between  1961  and 
1965.  Of  the  154  minimMn^  wage  rates  in 
effect  in  December  19M,  80  were  at  the  $1 J5 
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mainland  minimum;  16  between  $1.15  and 
$1.25;  33  between  $1.00  and  $1.15  and  55 
below  $1.00. 

Studies    of    nonmetropolitan    areas    of    the 
southern   and   north   central   regions   and 
small  metropolitan  areas  of  the  south 
The  Impact  of  the  FLSA  In  raising  wages 
was  noted  In  similar  clusterings  around  the 
minimum  wage  level  for  each  of  the  periodic 
step  Increases  of  the  1961  amendments.  In 
June  1965  when  42  hours  was  the  standard, 
smaller  proportions  of  workers  were  on  ex- 
tended workweeks  In  the  southern  nonmetro- 
politan and  small  metropolitan  areas,  where- 
as relatively  little  changes  In  the  proportion 
occurred    In    nonmetropolitan   areas   of   the 
North  Central  region. 

Retail  trade:  An  interim  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  1961  amendments 
Relates  to  sections  3(m).  3(r),  3(s),  3(t), 
6(b),  7.  13(a)(1).  13(a)(2).  13(a)(4),  13(a) 
(11),  13(b)  (10),  and  S(b)(18),  of  the  FLSA 
and  sections  2(d).  2(e),  2(f).  4(a),  4(c)  and 
7(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  S.  1861  which  amend  the 
sales  size  test  and  repeal  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  exemptions  for  certain  classi- 
fications of  retail   trade  establishments. 

1.  The  coverage  of  retail  trade  under  the 
FLSA  had  only  a  moderate  Impact  on  the 
wages  of  employees  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  one-tenth  of  the  covered  workforce 
were  paid  less  than  $1.25  an  hour,  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  that  was  to  become  applicable 
three  months  after  the  June  1965  survey 
period. 

2.  There  were  no  marked  changes  In  the 
hours  worked  distributions  although  there 
was  evidence  of  a  slight  long-term  downward 
trend  In  this  area. 

3.  Employment  In  the  covered  sector  In- 
creased. 

Source:  Compliance  Survey,  1965,  pp.  1  IV, 
VI. 

This  was  the  se(ioad  nationwide  survey 
conducted  to  measure  the  level  of  compli- 
ance and  the  nature  and  scope  of  noncom- 
pliance with  the  FLSA. 

1.  It  was  estimated  that,  overall,  1.8  mil- 
lion workers  in  343.000  establishments  were 
underpaid  under  one  cr  more  of  the  mone- 
tary provisions  during  the  Investigation  pe- 
rl(xl  covering  a  time  span  of  up  to  two  years. 

2.  Compared  to  a  similar  survey  conducted 
In  195ft-7,  there  was  an  85  percent  Increase 
In  the  number  of  employees  paid  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  and  a  55  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  not  receiving 
proper  overtime  pay. 

3.  Separate  data  were  provided  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  where  a  sizeable 
number  of  workers  were  underpaid  under  the 
FLSA. 

Studies  included  in  the  1965  4{d)  research 
package 

Nonmetropolitan  Areas  of  the  South — (Ef- 
fects of  the  1961  amendments). 

Study  relates  to  section  6. 

Williams  Bill:  Amends  section  6. 

In  the  three  and  one-half  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  1961  amendments  nonaupervlsory 
employment  Increased  In  about  half  of  the 
15  low-wage  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the 
South  studied  to  measure  the  effects  of  the 
$1.25  minimum  wage.  The  increases  ranged 
upward  from  8  percent.  In  the  15  areas  com- 
bined, employment  climbed  from  129,000  In 
October  1960  to  141,000  In  March  1964.  an 
Increase  of  more  than  9  percent.  Over  the 
same  period,  marked  reductions  also  oc- 
ciured  In  the  proportion  of  nonaupervlsory 
employees  paid  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  In  In- 
dustries generally  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  FLSA  In  the  areas  studied.  In  each  of 
the  15  areas  studied,  at  least  one  out  of  every 
five  workers  worked  over  40  hours  during  the 
March  1964  survey  week. 

Retail  Trade — (Effects  of  the  44-bour 
workweek  standard)  pp.  87-116. 

Study  relates  to  Section  7. 


Williams  Bill:   Amends  Section  7. 
A   nationwide   survey  was  made  in  June 
1964   to   evaluate   the  effect  of  the  44-hour 
standard  on  hours  of  work  In  covered  retail 
establishments  which  first  became  subject  to 
the   provisions  of  the  FLSA   in   September 
1961.  Overall  there  was  a  slight  decline  be- 
tween June  1962  and  June  1964  In  the  al- 
ready small  proportion  of  employees  in  cov- 
ered retail  establishments  (other  than  gaso- 
line service  stations)  who  worked  more  than 
44  hours  a  week — from  12  to  10  percent.  The 
proportion  working  exactly  44  hours  a  week 
was  very  small  In  covered  retail  trade  estab- 
lishments In  June  1962  and  remained  virtu- 
ally unchanged  by  June  1964.  Employment 
In  covered  retail   trade  establishments  rose 
about  4  percent  between  1962  and  1964.  In 
nonmetropolitan    areas   of   the   South   there 
was  generally  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  employees  working  more  than 
44  hours  a  week  In  establishments  subject  to 
the  FLSA.  In  nonsubject  establishments  the 
trend  was  less  defined,  but  the  proportion 
of  employees  working  more  than  44  hours  was 
high  In  1962  and  1964. 
Nongovernment  Hospitals — p.  117. 
Williams  Bill:  Amends  Section  3(s),  6,  7. 
Study  relates  to  Sections  6  and  7. 
This  study  provided  a  basis  for  evaluating. 
in  terms  of  employment  and  wage  structure! 
the  legislative  proposal  to  extend  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  coverage  to  employees  of 
nongovernment  hospitals.  It  was  estimated 
that  1.2  million  employees   (798,000  nonsu- 
pervlscry)  In  nongovernment  hosplUls  were 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  FLSA.  In  mld-1963, 
about  9  percent  of  the  771,471  employees  of 
private    short-term    hospitals    with    100    or 
more  employees  In  metropolitan  areas  were 
earning  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  20  percent 
less  than  $1.15  and  29  percent  less  than  $1.25. 
Most  of  the  low-gald  workers  were  nursing 
aids,   maids  and  porters,   and   kitchen  and 
laundry  workers. 

The  majority  of  worUers  were  employed  In 
hospitals  in  which  the  predominant  sched- 
uled workweek  averaged  40  hours  or  less.  In 
the  South,  however.  14  percent  of  the  non- 
professional workers  were  In  hospitals  In 
which  the  predominant  scheduled  workweek 
was  more  than  40  hours. 

Manufacturing  Industries — pp.   119-120. 
Williams  Bill:  Amends  Sections  6  and  7. 
Study  relates  to  Sections  6  and  7. 
A  nationwide  survey  In  manufacturing  In- 
dustries Indicated  that  hourly  rates  for  al- 
most one  million  nonsupervlsory  employees 
were  at  or  within  5  cents  of  the  $1 .25  Federal 
mlnlmiun    wage    In   March    1964.   They   ac- 
counted for  6  percent  of  the  14^^   mlUlon 
factory    work-force    In    the    United    States. 
More  than  214  million  workers,  or  16  percent, 
earned  less  than  $2.00  an  hour.  The  Influence 
of  the  minimum  wsige  on  the  wage  structurs 
was  particularly  apparent  In  the  South.  The 
occurrence  of  long  workweeks  was  common 
In  manufacturing  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
In  March  1964.  About  4>4  million  nonsuper- 
vlsory employees  in  the  United  States  were 
reported  to  have  worked  over  40  hours  dur- 
ing the  survey  week.  Half,  or  more  than  3 
million  employees  worked  48  hours  and  over 
and  a  fifth  between  44  and  48  hours. 
Wholesale  Trade — pp.  121-122. 
Williams  Bill:  Amends  Sections  6  and  7 
Study  relates  to  Sections  6  and  7. 
A  nationwide  survey  In  wholesale  trade  In- 
dicated that  hourly  rates  for  240,000  non- 
supervisory  employees  were  at  at  Just  above 
the  $1.25  Federal  minimum  wage  In  March 
1964.  They  accounted  for  about  a  tenth  of  the 
more  than  2%  million  employees  In  whole- 
sale trade  In  the  United  States.  Over  a  fifth 
of  the  workers,  or  487,000.  earned  leas  than 
$1.50.  and  almost  half,  or  about  one  million, 
received  leas  than  $2.00  an  hour. 

Long  workweeks  were  common  In  whole- 
sale trade  at  the  time  of  the  surrey  in  March 
1994.    About    three-quarters    of    a    million 
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wholesale  trade  employees  In  the  United 
States  worked  over  40  hours  during  the  sur- 
vey week. 

Nearly  two-flfths  of  them  worked  48  hours 
and  over,  and  a  fourth  between  44  and  48 
hours. 

Foreign  Competition  in  the  Jewelry  and 
Silvericare  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
1965,  letter  of  transmission — Relates  to  sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  the  FLSA  which  Is  not  at  Issue 
under  S.  1861. 

This  study  was  undertaken  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(e)  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  gain  full  information  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  competition  of  for- 
eign producers  has  resulted  or  Is  likely  to 
result  in  Increased  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report  concludes  that  "foreign  com- 
petition has  not  resulted  In  Increased  unem- 
ployment" in  the  Jewelry  and  silverware  In- 
dustry as  defined  for  purposes  of  this  report. 
1964   4(d)  : 

Studies  In  1963  were  directed  at  low- wage 
segments  of  the  labor  force  in  which  Federal 
minimum  wage  or  maximum  hours  standards 
were  either  nonexistent  or  minimal  In  order 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  legislative  pro- 
posals to  extend  FL3A  coverage. 

Studies  relate  to  sections  3(s),  6,  and  7: 
and  old  13(a)  (2)  (11).  13(a)  (10).  and  13(a) 
(15). 

Williams  BUI:  Amends  sections  3(s),  6. 
and  7;  and  repeals  13(a)  (13)  and  13(b)  (16) 
except  maple  sap  processing. 

Hotels  and  Motels — p.  15. 

In  1963,  an  estimated  489,000  nonsuper- 
vlsory workers  In  hotels  and  motels  were 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  FLSA.  Of  the  190.695 
employees  in  hotels  and  motels  with  $250,- 
000  or  more  In  annual  sales  which  were  part 
of  enterprises  with  $1  million  or  more  In 
annual  sales,  one-third  were  paid  cash  wages 
amounting  to  less  thBui  $1.00  an  hour  In 
June  1963.  In  the  South,  63  percent  of  the 
employees  In  large  establishments  of  large 
enterprises  were  paid  less  than  $1.00  an  hour. 
Cash  wages  below  $1.00  an  hour  were  paid  to 
24  percent  of  the  nontlpped  and  76  percent 
of  the  tipped  employees  In  large  establish- 
ments of  large  enterprises. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  nonsui)er- 
vtsory  employees  In  large  establishments  of 
large  hotel  and  motel  enterprises  worked  48 
or  more  hours  In  a  week  and  46  percent 
worked  over  40  hours  a  week  In  June  1963. 
The  comparable  proportions  for  the  South 
were  57  and  71  percent,  respectively. 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Services — p.  16. 

In  1963.  an  estimated  513,000  nonsuper- 
vlsory workers  In  laundry  and  cleaning  serv- 
ices were  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA.  Of  the 
75.077  employees  of  laundry  and  cleaning 
enterprises  with  annual  receipts  of  $1  mil- 
lion or  more.  16  percent  earned  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour  In  June  1963.  In  the  South.  45 
percent  of  the  employees  In  large  laundrv 
enterprises  were  paid  less  than  $1.00  an 
hour. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  employees  of 
laundry  and  cleaning  enterprises  worked  40 
hours  or  less  and  about  12  percent  worked 
48  hours  or  more  a  week.  In  the  South.  48 
percent  of  the  employees  in  the  large  enter- 
prises worked  40  hours  or  less  and  18  percent 
48  hours  or  more 

Restaurants  and  Other  Food  Service  Enter- 
prises—p.  17. 

An  estimated  1.6  million  nonsuperxlsory 
workers  In  restaurants  and  other  food  service 
enterprises  ^ere  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA. 
Of  the  180.235  employees  in  establishments 
grossing  over  $250,000  which  were  part  of  $1 
million  plus  enterprises  In  June  1963.  almost 
one-third  were  paid  less  than  $1.00  an  hour. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  the  nonsuperrlaory 
employees  In  large  establishments  of  large 


eating  and  drinking  enterprises  worked  over 
40  hours  a  week  and  22  percent  worked  48 
hours  or  more.  In  the  South,  the  proportion 
working  over  40  hours  was  59  percent,  and 
the  proportion  working  48  hours  or  more  was 
45  percent. 

Small  Logging  Operations — p.  18. 

An  estimated  87.000  workers  employed  by 
small  logging  establishments  were  exempt 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  FLSA.  Many  of  the  questions 
raised  with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  "small  logging"  exemption  have  Involved 
the  problem  of  competitive  inequity.  Inde- 
pendent loggers  with  13  or  more  logging 
workers  and  Integrated  sawmills  which  em- 
ploy a  total  of  13  or  more  workers  In  their 
logging  operations  have  been  required  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime.  (Cutoff 
pwlnt  for  13(a)  (13)  exemption  Is  now  8  or 
more  employees.)  In  the  four  Southern 
States,  more  than  half  of  the  employees  In 
small  logging  operations  earned  less  than  the 
1.25  minimum  hourly  wage  applicable  to  cov- 
ered workers  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  In  the 
three  North  Central  States,  8  percent  of  the 
small  logging  workers  were  paid  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  workers  In  the  South 
and  72  percent  in  the  North  Central  area  In 
small  logging  operations  worked  under  40 
hours  In  the  survey  week. 

Overtime  Hours — p.  20. 

Increasing  disclosures  Involving  violations 
of  the  overtime  provisions  point  to  the  need 
for  intensifying  enforcement  activity  and  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  time  and 
one-half  provisions  of  the  FLSA  as  a  deter- 
rent to  long  workweeks. 

Handling  and  processing  of  Agricultural 
Products — p.  22. 

In  a  peak  employment  period  In  1960.  the 
11  agricultural  handling  and  processing  In- 
dtistry  groupings  In  which  exemptions  were 
generally  applicable  employed  800,000  work- 
ers, of  whom  only  91,000  worked  In  establish- 
ments exempt  from  both  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA  under 
section  13(a)  (10).  Only  about  16,000  of  the 
91.000  workers  in  exempt  establishments  were 
paid  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  the  minimum 
wage  applicable  to  covered  workers  at  that 
time.  The  survey  data  Indicated  that  with 
respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  employment  in 
the  handling  and  processing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, employers  did  not  use  an  exemption 
period  of  more  than  14  weeks,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  peak  period  hours  in  excess  of  56  were 
no  more  prevalent  than  were  hours  In  excess 
of  40  in  manufacturing  generally.  In  manu- 
facturing, premium  pay  was  required  for 
hours  over  40  at  that  time. 

Hired  Farmworkers — p.  23. 

In  May  1963,  about  1.8  million  hired  farm- 
workers were  employed  In  agriculture.  Of 
this  number,  almost  80  percent  were  paid 
less  than  $1.25  an  hour  and,  significantly. 
45  percent  were  paid  less  than  75  cents  an 
hour.  About  750,000  or  42  percent  of  all  hired 
farmworkers  were  employed  In  May  1963  on 
farms  using  300  or  more  man-days  of  hired 
labor  In  the  previous  year's  peak  quarter. 
Average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  on 
such  farms  were  somewhat  higher  than  for 
all  hired  farmworkers.  However,  even  on  such 
farms,  about  two-thirds  of  the  workers  were 
paid  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  and  two-flfths 
were  paid  less  than  75  cents  an  hour. 
1963  4(d)  ■ 

As  a  result  of  the  1961  amendments  over 
2  million  low-paid  workers  received  wage  In- 
creases, which  added  up  to  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  effects  of  these  Increases  have  been 
carefully  watched  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Two  clear  conclusions  emerge  from 
the  studies  so  far  made.  First,  the  1961  min- 
imum wage  Increases  had  no  discernible  ef- 


fects on  average  wages  In  the  economy  gen- 
erally There  15  no  indication  that  these 
increases  produced  any  general  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  wage  structure.  Second,  the  1961 
minimum  wage  Increases  had  no  discernible 
effect  on  the  nation-wide  level  of  employ- 
ment in  the  industries  affected.  On  an  over- 
all basis  employment  has  risen  in  these  in- 
dustries since  the  1961  amendments  took 
effect 

Despite  repeated  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  Is  emphatic  that  the  suc- 
cessive amendments  to  the  Act  have  gone 
far  toward  its  objective  of  eliminating  "con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being 
of  workers  .  .  .  without  substantially  cur- 
tailing employment  or  earning  p)ower." 

The  wage  effects  of  the  recent  amendments 
were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  wage  in- 
creases required  to  raise  wages  of  covered 
workers  to  the  minimum  wage  levels.  In 
some  low-vt-age  areas,  the  1961  amendments 
also  brought  wage  Increases  to  employees 
paid  at  or  somewhat  above  the  minimum 
wage  level  prior  to  their  enactment,  but 
there  was  no  consistent  pattern  of  such  indi- 
rect effects. 

Exempt  food  service  workers  in  newly  cov- 
ered retail  stores  received  some  beneflt  from 
the  amendments.  However,  workers  In  non- 
covered  establishments  of  this  and  other  in- 
dustries did  not  benefit,  underlining  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  extending  the  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  following  studies  were  conducted  to 
measure  the  effects  of  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage of  the  FLSA  by  the  1961  amendments 
in  Industries  and  areas  in  which  the  amend- 
ments were  expected  to  have  had  the  largest 
Impact. 

Retail  Trade — pp.  19-29. 
The  study  relates  to  section  13(a)(2). 
WUllams  BUI:   Modifies  sections  13(a)(2). 
and  repeals  13ia)(4),  and   (a)  (11). 

Nationwide  surveys  of  retaU  trade  disclosed 
that  the  cash  wages  of  7  percent  of  the  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  covered  retaU  estab- 
lishments were  raised  to  $1.00  between  June 
1961  and  June  1962.  The  corresponding  pro- 
portions for  variety  stores  were  31  percent  In 
the  United  States  and  55  percent  In  the 
South. 

The  studies  also  showed  that  by  June  1962 
there  was  a  small  but  significant  change  In 
weekly  hours  of  work  In  covered  retail  trade 
The  proportion  of  retaU  employees  working 
40  hours  or  more  decreased  from  61  percent 
in  June  1961  to  57  percent  In  June  1962. 

Employment  In  covered  retail  trade  in- 
creased between  June  1961  and  June  1962  in 
all  kinds  of  business  except  drug  stores, 
where  there  was  no  change. 

Nonmetropolitan  Areas  of  the  Southern 
and  North  Central  Regions — pp.  30-80. 
The  studies  relate  to  sections  6  and  7. 
WUllams  BUI:  Amends  sections  6  and  7. 
Selected  Southern  nonmetropolitan  areas: 
The  minimum  wages  provided  for  In  the  1961 
amendments  to  the  FLSA  caused  changes  In 
the  wage  structure  of  the  subject  Industries 
and  In  covered  retail  trade.  In  October  1980. 
30  percent  of  the  nonsupervlsory  employees 
In  the  subject  industries  (other  than  retail 
trade  and  construction  1  were  paid  less  than 
$1.15  an  hour.  In  June  1962,  3  percent  were 
paid  less  than  that  amount.  During  the  same 
period,  the  proportion  of  employees  paid  leas 
than  $1 .25  an  hour  went  from  40  percent  to  31 
percent.  Between  October  1960  and  June  1963 
employment  Increased  In  the  subject  indus- 
tries as  a  whole  and  In  each  of  the  major  in- 
dustry divisions  comprising  the  total.  Em- 
ployment in  covered  retail  trade  declined 
while  employment  in  noncovered  retail  trade 
Increased. 

Selected  North  Central  nonmetropolitan 
areas:  The  minimum  wages  set  by  the  1961 
amendments  bad  much  less  effect  here  than 
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In  the  South.  In  October  1960,  11  percent  of 
the  employees  in  the  aubect  Industries  were 
paid  lees  than  $1.16  an  hour,  and  In  June 
1962.  2  percent  were  paid  less  than  that 
amovmt.  Employment  Increased  In  the  sub- 
ject Industries  and  In  covered  retail  trade 
between  October  1960  and  June  1962  and  de- 
clined In  the  nonsubject  Industries. 

Small  Uetropolitan  Areas  of  the  South — 
pp.  81-110. 

The  stiidles  relate  to  sections  6  and  7. 

Williams  BUI:    Amends  sections  6  and   7. 

In  June  1961,  12  percent  of  the  nonsuper- 
vlsory  employees  In  the  subject  Industries  In 
the  sm&Il  metropolitan  areas  of  the  South 
were  paid  less  than  $1.15  and  19  percent  less 
than  $1.25.  By  June  1962  all  but  2  percent 
were  paid  at  least  $1.15  an  hour  and  the  pro- 
portion receiving  less  than  $1.25  an  hour 
had  decreased  sUghUy  to  17  percent.  In  June 
J.962  employment  was  13  percent  higher  than 
In  June  1961  In  the  subject  Industries;  the 
Increase  In  nonsubject  Industries  was  15  per- 
cent. Employment  decreased  2  percent  in 
covered  retail  trade  and  increased  10  percent 
In  noncovered  retail  trade. 
1962  4{d): 

The  principal  measurable  eflfect  of  the  1961 
amendments  was  to  Increase  the  wages  for 
a  substantial  number  of  workers  In  certain 
relatively  low-wage  Industries.  Increases  were 
provided  for  1.8  million  workers  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  to  $1.15  per 
hour  and  to  663,000  workers  by  the  extension 
of  coverage  at  $1.00  an  hour  to  workers  previ- 
ously   not   covered    by   the   minimum   wage. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January  1962, 
the  President  Indicated  that  the  economy 
had  regained  its  momentvun  and  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961,  which 
raised  the  minimum  wage  and  extended  It 
to  more  workers,  was  a  contributing  factor. 

Concern  had  been  expressed  about  two  po- 
tential adverse  effects  of  the  minimum  In- 
creasea.  namely,  price  rises  and  increased 
unemployment.  The  natior  wide  series  showed 
that  neither  of  these  materialized  in  the 
period  Immediately  following  the  1961 
amendments. 

The  following  reports  were  part  of  the 
1962  research  package: 

Restaurants  and  Other  Food  Service  Enter- 
prises: Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
need  for  and  feaslbllltv  of  applying  statutory 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  stand- 
ards. 

Study  relates  to  sections  6  and  7. 

Williams  Bill:  Amends  sections  3(m) 
amending  only  the  tip  allowance.  6.  7,  13(a) 
(21,  la^bXB)  and  13(b)(18). 

This  survey  provided  data  on  earnings, 
hours  of  work,  tips,  and  perquisites  as  of 
June  1961,  for  eating  and  drinking  places 
with  ten  or  more  employees  In  metropolitan 
areas  of  750,000  or  more  population. 

Data  were  also  obtained  for  two  large 
metropolitan  areas  of  less  than  760.000  popu- 
lation, nonmetropoUtan  areas  of  the  South 
and  North  Central  regions,  nine  small  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  South,  and  food  service 
workers  in  retaU  stores. 

Xfore  rerent.  and  hence  more  relevant,  data 
are  avsilable  In  the  1968  "Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Places"  report  and  the  1971  study  of 
"Cash  Wages  and  Value  of  Tips  of  Tipped 
Employees  In  Eating  and  Drinking  Places  and 
Hotels  and  Motels  " 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Services:  Data  per- 
tinent to  an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  extending  the  minimum  wage. 

Study  relates  to  sections  6  and  7. 

William  Bill:  Amends  Secttons  3(8),  6 
and  7. 

This  report  contains  similar  data  to  the 
"Restaurants  and  Other  Food  Service  Enter- 
prises" report  of  1962.  The  areas  surveyed 
are  the  same.  More  recent,  and  hence  more 
relevant,  data  are  available  in  the  1969 
'Xaundry  and  Cleaning  Services"  report. 
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Hotels  and  Motels:  Data  pertinent  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of 
applying  statutorv-  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum hours  standards. 
Study  relates  to  Sections  6  and  7. 
Williams  BUI:  Amends  sections  3(m) 
amending  only  the  tip  allowance,  6,  7,  13(a) 
(2).  and  13(b)  (8). 

This  study  reports  similar  data  to  the 
"Restam-ants  and  Other  Pood  Service  ETnter- 
prlses"  refX)rt  of  1962  for  employees  of  estab- 
lishments with  20  or  more  employees  In  large 
metropolitan  areas,  one  metropolitan  area 
with  less  than  750.000  population,  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  South  and  North 
Central  regions,  and  nine  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  South  with  populations  ranging  from 
100.000  to  150,000. 

More  recent,  and  hence  more  relevant, 
data  are  available  in  the  1968  "Hotels  and 
Motels"  report  and  the  1971  study  of  "Cash 
Wages  and  Value  of  Tips  of  Tipped  Em- 
ployees In  Eating  and  Drinking  Places  and 
Hotels  and  Motels." 

Handling  and  Processing  of  Agricultural 
Products:  Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of 
exemptions  available  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Study  relates  to  sections  7(c),  7(d),  13(b) 
(14).  (15)  and  (16). 

Williams  BlU:  Repeals  sections  7(c),  7(d), 
and  13(b)  (14). 

This  study  of  the  agricultural  handling 
and  processing;  Industries  was  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  The  field 
survey  wa.s  limited  to  the  48  contlguoi's 
States  for  ll  industry  groupings  In  which 
one  or  more  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  (formerly  7(b)(3).  7(c)  and  13 
(a)  (10))  were  generally  applicable.  A  12th 
Industry,  meat  packing,  was  not  surveyed, 
but  secondary  source  materials  were  com- 
piled. The  report  presentfd  data  on  waee 
levels,  weekly  hours  of  work,  overtime  pay, 
and  seasonality  of  operations  In  1960. 

More  recent  data  are  available  in  the  1970 
"Agricultural  Handling  and  Processing  In- 
dustries" report,  volumes  1  and  2. 

Shellflsh  Processing  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coa^t:  A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Mlnl- 
mtim  Wage  Coverage,  pp.  6,  13,  and  23. 

Study  relates  to  section  13(a)  (5)  of  the 
FLSA  and  is  not  at  issue  under  the  Williams 
Bill. 

In  March  1962  there  were  11.336  produc- 
tion workers  engaged  In  processing  sheUflsh 
on  the  .Atlantic  and  Qulf  Coast.  Employment 
levels  In  this  highly  seasonal  Industrv 
ranged  from  15  percent  below  the  March 
level  m  the  low  production  periods  to  15 
percent  above  in  the  high  production  p>er!ods. 
Hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
averaged  $1.11  in  March  1962. 

One-third  of  all  prodxictlon  workers  WM-k- 
ed  under  15  hours  a  week  in  March  1962.  In 
the  low  production  period,  the  proportion 
was  61  percent  and  even  in  periods  of  high 
production,  10  percent  worked  less  than  15 
hours  a  week. 

Salary  Tests  for  Executive,  Administrative 
and  Professional  Employees,  pp  1.  U  1  32 
39,  and  49. 

Study  relates  to  section  13(a)(1)  of  the 
FLSA  and  is  amended  by  sections  5(a)(1) 
and  5(a)(2)  of  the  Williams  BUI  Mrhlch 
would  bring  executive,  administrative  and 
professional  employees  and  outside  sales- 
men under  the  equal  pay  provisions  of  the 
law. 

This  report  presents  data  pertinent  to  a 
review  of  the  salary  tests  ($80  a  week  for 
executive  and  $95  a  week  for  administrative 
and  professional  employees)  required  under 
Part  541  of  the  Regulations  for  exemption 
under  section  13(a)  (1)  of  the  FLSA.  The  re- 
port excludes  retail  and  service   establish- 


ments and  draws  no  conclusions  as  to  what 
are  appropriate  salary  tests. 

Excluding  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments,  an  estimated  3  million  executive,  ad. 
mlnlstratlve  and  professional  employees 
were  exempt  under  section  13(a)(1)  at  that 
time. 

Pour  percent  of  all  establlshmente  had 
minimum  executive  salaries  below  $85  a 
week  aiid  13  percent  below  $100.  Minimum 
administrative  employees'  salaries  under 
$100  a  week  were  found  in  only  4  percent 
of  the  establishments.  Two  percent  of  all  es- 
tablishments had  professional  employees 
with  a  minimum  salary  of  under  $100  a  week 
and  12  percent  with  employees  below  siis. 

Subsequent  to  public  hearings,  the  salary 
requirements  for  Regulation  641  exemption 
In  other  than  retail  or  service  establishments 
were  raised  to  $100  for  executive  and  admin- 
istrative employees  and  $115  for  professional 
employees.  The  ccarei^ondlng  tests  In  retaU 
and  service  establishments  were  set  at  $80 
and  $95,  respectively. 

1967  4(d),  pp.  1  and  2: 

The  1961  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
generally  urged  the  Congress  to  act  upon  the 
administration's  recommendations  for  ex- 
tending minimum  wage  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  raising  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.10  or  $1.15  an  hour  and  Improving  the 
Act's  enforcement  provisions  by  providing 
more  effective  means  for  recovering  unpaid 
minimum  wages  and  overtime  compensation 
illegally  withheld.  According  to  the  report, 
almost  one -half  of  tmpald  wages  disclosed  In 
Investigations  under  the  FLSA  annually  re- 
mained unpaid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Ste- 
venson) that  Nick  Miller  and  Les  Gold- 
man be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
duilng  the  consideration  of  S.  2747.  These 
are  staff  members  who  will  be  here  for 
the  nongei-mane  amendments  that  will 
follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  out  of  the 
time  In  opposition  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  get  hung  up  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.30  in  the 
third  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  carrot  is  thrown  into 
this  amendment  in  order  to  please  some, 
in  that  they  go  even  beyond  the  com- 
mittee in  terms  of  what  they  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  be.  But  facing  the 
matter,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  with  in- 
flation running  at  8  to  9  percent  a  year, 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  wants  to  be 
frozen  into  $2.30  right  now.  It  might  be 
vei-y  unfair.  Just  as  this  measure  is  now 
archaic,  considering  the  situation  which 
has  developed  in  the  intervening  period 
since  the  $1.60. 

I  do  not  believe  thi.  t  is  a  major  argu- 
ment in  favor,  but  I  thhik  the  major 
argument  against  is  the  number  of  things 
which  are  omitted  in  the  way  of  exemp- 
tions, which  we  have  promised  ourselves 
consistently  that  we  would  phase  out  as 
industrial  developments,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  general  progress  indicated 
that  they  were  no  longer  an  essential  sur- 
vival factor  for  business.  So  we  are  phas- 
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ing  them  out,  as  indeed  we  should,  and 
the  bill  itself  phases  them  out  fairly 
slowly. 

I  think  that  is  all  to  the  g(X)d.  By  the 
way,  respecting  policemen  and  jQremen, 
there  is  a  very  important  provision  here 
which  should  be  mentioned  In  this  con- 
nection, which  deletes  hours  of  sleep  and 
hours  of  eating  time  where  you  have  a 
24-hour  shift,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  go  a  very  long  way  to  answer  the 
qualms  of  local  administrations.  To  con- 
cede for  a  minute  that  a  job  In  govern- 
ment would  pay  less  than  the  minlmuni 
wage  provided  in  this  bill  is  really  asking 
us  to  subscribe  to  a  very  mean  condition 
on  the  part  of  government,  at  no  matter 
what  level,  which  I  really  hope  very  much 
the  Senate  does  not  subscribe  to. 

But  the  important  points,  really,  are 
the  coverage  of  domestic  employees  and 
Government  employees  by  the  minimum 
wage,  and  that  represents  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial expansion  to  include  a  general 
figure  of  something  in  the  area  of  5 
to  6  million  people  who  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  extension  of  the  law. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  extension  of 
the  law  to  domestics  is  a  very  construc- 
tive act.  The  reason  it  is  constructive, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  are  all  suffering 
today  from  the  fact  that  people  who  work 
as  domestics  consider  themselves  de- 
meaned, consider  themselves  servants, 
and  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  covering  other 
workei-s.  I  recall  the  pride  that  came  into 
the  people  who  work  for  us,  many  of 
them  not  too  well  educated,  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own,  but  simply 
through  reduced  circumstances  when 
they  began,  when  social  security  was 
introduced  for  them. 

.\nother  thing  which  is  terribly  im- 
portant is  that  most  of  those  domestics 
have  neither  unemployment  insurance 
nor  workmen's  compensation,  so  social 
security  coverage  wsis  a  very  big  thing 
for  them,  in  giving  them  a  sense  of 
dignity  in  their  practice  of  an  honorable 
pursuit,  not  dependent  upon  the  whim 
of  some  "master  or  mistress,"  and  this 
minimum  wage  compensation  will  there- 
fore be  a  blessing  to  some  of  our  lowest 
paid  employees,  persons  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  equal  in  terms  of  dignity  with 
so  many  Americans. 

The  provision  is  not  onerous.  The  $50 
a  quarter  test  pretty  much  eliminates 
most  of  the  really  casual  workers  in  that 
respect.  It  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
House  test,  Vv'hich  is  8  hours  a  week  of 
work,  which  would  include  a  great  many 
of  casual  workers.  It  pretty  much  reaches 
people  who  engage  in  domestic  work  tis  a 
fairly  constant  practice,  and  who  should 
have  the  benefit  of  minimum  wasre  cover- 
age. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  mighty 
few  places  in  the  country  where  what 
would  be  the  minimum  wage  under  our 
bill  is  not  already  the  going  rate.  It  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  you  could  get 
people  to  work  for  less  in  domestic  work, 
but  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case  or  we  would 
not  have  all  this  opposition. 

So  both  on  grounds  of  dignity  and  of 
adequacy  of  supply  of  this  kind  of  labor, 
as  well  as  on  grounds  of  humanltarian- 


ism  and  serving  the  general  objective 
of  the  minimum  wage  legislation,  we 
should  install  the  minimum  wage  for 
domestic  workers.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  do  it.  Of  course,  the  exemptions  for 
casual  babysitters,  companions,  exemp- 
tions from  overtime  for  live-in  people, 
where  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  judge, 
is  a  very  pertinent  argtiment. 

Finally,  as  to  the  recordkeeping,  Mr. 
President,  if  they  are  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  social  security,  there  would  be 
recordkeeping  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atOT's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  of  Senator  Williams' 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  spoke  of  the  youth  differen- 
tial, and  I  wish  to  state  that  there  we 
have  made  a  very  important  change  in 
this  area  concerning  students.  We  have 
established,  for  small  establishments, 
without  any  reference  to  historic  prac- 
tice, four  students  which  that  establish- 
ment may  have  who  are  paid  less  than 
the  minimum  wage. 

Also,  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  a  fact  which  is  often 
overlooked,  are  verj'  liberal  in  providing 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  where  there 
is  a  legitimate  need  and  opportunity  for 
training;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  very  fair  tradeoff  between  the  situa- 
tion which  my  colleagues  claim  is  onerous 
and  the  situation  of  the  trade  miions, 
which  very  deeply  fear  low-wage  com- 
petition from  yotmg  people. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  argument 
which  is  made  as  to  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment for  youth  doubles  back  on 
itself,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
argument  that  this  will  not  have  much 
of  an  effect  on  taking  jobs  away  from 
older  people.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  solution  with  respect  to  youth 
must  depend  upon  extensive  manpower 
training  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  et  cetera,  instead  of  cheap  hiring. 

So  I  beheve  the  liberalization  already 
provided  respecting  students,  plus  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  in  a  proper  way  for  other 
youth,  where  they  are  really  going  to  get 
training,  is  very  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  law.  I  hope  very 
much,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  be  granted  to  Miss  Jane  Porteous, 
of  my  staff,  during  the  debate  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber Senators  Dominick,  Beall,  and  I 
introduced  amendments  to  the  daylight 
saving  bill  that  would  have  provided 
constructive  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage.  We  felt  that  such  an  initiative 


was  imperative  in  light  of  the  failure 
of  the  majority  party  after  the  veto  to 
send  a  constructive  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent. A  majority  of  the  committee  voted 
with  the  Senate  leadership  to  table  this 
proposal.  Unfortunately,  they  were  suc- 
ce.^^sful  and  millions  of  American 
workers  still  have  not  been  provided 
with  any  relief. 

The  Senate  today  is  again  considering 
a  proposal  that  is  poorly  drafted  and 
represents  a  response  to  special  pressure 
groups.  The  committee  proposal  fails 
adequately  to  respond  in  the  areas  of 
special  incentives  to  reduce  youth  un- 
emplovTnent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  just  dis- 
cussed this  issue.  The  ver>'  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  modification  to 
open  the  full-time  student  area  to 
exemption  in  itself  indicates  a  beUef  in 
the  philosophy  to  which  I  subscribe, 
that  more  jobs  will  be  created  for  youth, 
by  increased  emphasis  on  specialized 
wage  structure. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
approach  of  the  committee  bill  provides 
enough  for  the  employment  to  the  full- 
time  students. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  in  philos- 
ophy on  this  Lssue  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others  who  support  that 
point  of  view,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
do  have  a  tremendou.sly  high  rate  of  un- 
employment among  our  youth  today, 
particularly  minority  youth.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing meaningful  in  this  legislation  to 
try  to  alleviate  this  problem.  The  Con- 
gress last  session  enacted  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act  and 
I  actively  supported  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
we  move  ahead  in  the  direction  of  doing 
something  to  make  the  manpower  train- 
ing program  more  effective.  However.  I 
am  disturbed  from  what  I  have  heard 
recently  about  the  attitude  of  some  of 
those  administering  the  manpower 
training  program  bill,  in  appl.ving  strict 
standards  of  control  and  direction  from 
the  various  regional  offices.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  that  today.  I  am  aware 
of  the  problem.  We  have  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  question,  becau.se  youth 
unemployment  is  a  very  important  prob- 
lem. 

The  committee  proposal  also  Is  de- 
ficient v\ith  respect  to  coverage  of  do- 
mestic service  employees. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  com- 
mented on  unemployment  and  social  se- 
curity coverage,  both  of  which,  I  think, 
are  Indispensable,  as  well  as  compensa- 
tion coverage.  But  there  is  great  danger, 
unless  we  approach  the  problem  proi>erly 
it  vriW  be  rejected  by  the  courts. 

I  think  the  specific  amendment  being 
offered  relating  to  that  section  of  the 
committee  bill  win  create  dlsemploy- 
ment  by  imposing  a  tremendous  burden 
on  those  who  employ  domestic  workers 
for  limited  periods,  say,  during  each  week 
or  2-week  period  In  their  hf>mes. 

I  am  cosponsoring  an  amendment  that 
would  take  another  approach  by  covering 
any  domestic  employee  who  works  more 
than  24  hours  in  a  workweek  for  an  em- 
ployer. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
with  respect  to  overtime  coverage  for 
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firemen  and  policemen  raise  serious 
problems.  Units  of  local  government  from 
all  around  the  country  say,  "Are  you  go- 
ing in  the  direction  of  trying  to  give  more 
responsibility  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments?" The  committee  bill  does  ex- 
actly opposite  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  bill  also  repeals  and 
modifies  many  existing  exemptions 
without  justification. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
committee  reports  that  are  available, 
but  economic  circumstances  change.  We 
have  had  no  hearings  on  S.  2747  what- 
soever. All  the  data  we  have  is  more 
than  a  year  old  now  and  is  based  on  the 
vested  bill  that  was  considered  last  year. 
Quite  frankly.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posal the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove by  the  committee  represents  in 
essence  a  response  to  unrelated  national 
political  considerations  and,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  consider  the  legitimate 
interests  of  millions  of  American  work- 
ing men  and  women.  To  suggest  that 
S.  2747  represents  a  compromise  is  to 
give  a  completely  inaccurate  appraisal 
of  the  situation.  This  legislation  is  es- 
sentially the  same  proposal  that  was 
vetoed  last  August  and  provides  great 
uncertainties  as  to  the  future  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in 
the  93d  Congress. 

Constructive  amendments  in  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  necessary  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  unacceptable  risk 
should  again  be  taken  with  regard  to 
providing  increases  to  our  Nation's  work- 
ers and  further  delay  this  legislation. 
I.  therefore,  have  joined  with  Senators 
DoMiNicK  and  Beall  in  offering  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill.  This  amendment, 
No.  981,  would  establish  a  minimum  wage 
of  $2.30  an  hour  for  all  employees  cur- 
rently covered  by  the  act,  lo  cents  an 
hour  higher  than  the  minimum  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  proposal.  This 
approach,  I  believe,  is  far  superior  to  the 
committee  bill  and  provides  greater  cer- 
tainty of  acceptance. 

The  longer  a  minimum  wage  increase 
is  postponed,  the  greater  the  pressure 
will  be  for  excessive  increases  over  too 
short  a  period  of  time,  thus  maximizing 
the  inflationary  and  dlsemployment 
effect  on  the  economy  due  to  the  dis- 
ruptive cost  changes  likely  to  occur  when 
a  sudden,  violent  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  made. 

Equally  as  Important,  of  course,  is  the 
very  tragic  effect  it  may  have  on  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  may  be  disem- 
ployed  either  because  their  jobs  are 
eliminated  due  to  the  additional  cost  or 
because  the  concern  itself  becomes  fi- 
nancially Insolvent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  talked 
about  the  welfare  roUs  being  swelled  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill.  But,  unfor- 
tunately. I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
that  what  we  are  likely  to  see  is  a  dls- 
employment effect  resulting  from  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  discxiss 
at  some  length  a  subject  I  referred  to 
earlier — overtime  coverage  for  firemen 
and  policemen. 

S.  2747  phases  in  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  of  the  FLSA  for  State, 
county,  local,  and  Federal  employees.  I 
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have  reservations  about  the  general 
premise  upon  which  the  theory  of  cover- 
age to  such  employees  is  advanced,  as  I 
have  mentioned  earlier.  I  believe  the  ad- 
vice of  the  advisory  commission  on  inter- 
governmental relations  is  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  this  approach  is  an  imnecessary 
interference  with  the  prerogatives  of 
local  and  State  governments.  I  also  ques- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  extending 
the  requirements  of  the  act  to  such  em- 
ployees, although  the  theories  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
burn.  317  U.S.  Ill  <1942)  and  Maryland 
v.  Wirtz.  392  U.S.  183  ( 1968)  may  be  ar- 
guably extended  to  include  coverage  of 
such  employees  under  the  act. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  however, 
with  the  phase  out  of  the  exemption  for 
firemen  and  policemen.  This  action  by 
the  committee  I  believe  is  not  based  on 
sound  judgment  and  shows  a  great  dis- 
regard as  to  the  practical  burdens  that 
will  be  placed  on  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Specifically,  the 
impact  of  such  an  action  by  the  commit- 
tee will  be  to,  first,  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  fire  and  police  protection  to 
cities  and  towns  due  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic impact;  and.  second,  reduce,  if  not 
completely  curtail,  supplemental  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  many  employees 
in  these  occupational  categories. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  when 
originally  adopted  in  1938  was  approved 
with  the  intent  of  correcting  oppressive 
wage  practice*  in  industries  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce.  No  statistics  were 
furnished  to  show  that  these  occupa- 
tional categories  are  subject  to  oppressive 
wage  practices  and  one  must  question 
the  motivation  of  the  committee  in  phas- 
ing in  coverage  for  such  employees. 

Mr.  William  F.  Danielson,  director  of 
personnel  for  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  last  year  in  appearing  before  the 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
for  the  National  League  of  Cities  stated 
as  follows  regarding  providing  overtime 
coverage  for  firemen: 

The  traditional  terms  of  employment  for 
firemen  provide  for  a  56-h6ur  average  duty 
week  (24  hours  on  duty,  48  hours  off),  an 
arrangement  which  firemen  have  always 
preferred  to  the  straight  40-hour  work  week. 
8-hour  work  day  of  most  other  municipal 
employees.  By  accepted  standards,  fire  de- 
partment personnel  spend  a  small  percent- 
age— 1  to  Z^'c  of  their  on-duty  hours  In  re- 
sponding to  fire  calls  and  a  far  greater  part — 
a  nalnlmum  of  67'^. — of  their  time  In  stand- 
by activities  such  as  eating,  sleeping  and 
recreation.  The  daoptlon  of  provisions  which 
would  phase  in  overtime  pay  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  all  existing  labor  contracts 
and  could  force  local  governments  to  choose 
one  of  several  options,  none  of  which  are 
satisfactory.  Local  goternments  could: 

Increase  tremendously  the  property  tax 
burden  or  find  some  other  source  of  revenue; 
Reduce  Uie  level  of  service  provided  by 
fire  departments  by  (Imply  reducing  man- 
power on  duty  and/or  equipment  and  fire 
station  houses; 

Revert  paid  fire  departments  to  volunteer 
fire  departments  with  Just  enough  paid  fire- 
men to  drive  the  trucks  to  the  Are;  or 

Reduce  the  level  of  service  In  some  other 
functions  of  municipal  government  to  make 
funds  available  for  Increased  personnel  costs 
In  the  fire  departments. 

Extension  of  the  fair  labor  standards  act 
to  firemen  will  causa  additional  problems 
In   terms  of  other  public   safety  employees' 


salaries.  Coverage  of  firemen  under  the  act 
would  m  many  Instances  mean  a  minimum 
salary  Increase  of  14'J.  Even  If  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  were  specifically  excluded 
they  would  hardly  expect  less. 

Paying   firemen   overtime    at    time   and  a 
half    would.    It    Is    estimated,    for    example 
would  add  $7.6  million  to  Detroifs  annual 
budget    at    current    pay    scales;    cost    Lone 
Beach.    California    an    extra    «2..5    million 
Minneapolis  an  added  $1.5  million  annually 
St.  Paul,  $1  million;   Ogden,  Utah  9385.000 
and.    Hartford,    Connecticut    an    additional 
S3  69. 000. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
Senators  have  received  correspondence 
from  not  only  city  officials  but  also  fire- 
men opposing  this  provision  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Firemen  and  policemen  of  this  country 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  work  and 
they  should  be  adequately  compensated 
I  seriously  question,  however,  whether 
the  approach  contained  in  the  committee 
bill  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  I  much 
prefer  the  legislation  that  currently  is 
pending  in  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  H.R.  12435.  on  this 
subject,  as  firemen  and  policemen  con- 
tinue  to  be  excluded  from  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act.  If  such  employees 
must  be  covered  by  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  I  would  pref 'ir  such  cov- 
erage only  apply  to  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion over  250,000  employees.  I  will  not, 
however,  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  fioor  to  strike  overtime  coverage 
for  such  employees  as  I  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  conference  deliberations  on 
the  approach  contained  in  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  problems  I  see  with  the  committee 
bill.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  such  time 
£is  he  may  require. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
for  the  Dominick  amendment  and 
against  the  bill  S.  2747.  This  is  essential- 
ly the  same  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972  and  died  in  the  House  when 
the  full  House  sustained  Representative 
Erlenborn  in  his  contention  that  House 
conferees  should  represent  the  views  of 
the  House-passed  bill. 

It  is  the  same  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  1973,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Taft-Dominlck  substitute  by  a  47  to  46 
vote,  and  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  the 
President.  I  fully  realize  that  ihe  $1.60- 
per-hour  rate  is  unrealistic  and  was  un- 
realistic in  1972  and  1973.  Last  year  I 
joined  Senator  Tower  in  a  substitute 
which  contained  a  slightly  lower  mini- 
mum than  the  Taft-Dominick  substitute. 
Our  amendment  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. After  that  defeat,  I  voted  for  the 
Taft-Dominick  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate could  have  become  law  with  the  mini- 
mums  it  contained  in  1972  and  1973.  It 
is  not  the  law  today  because  of  the  stub- 
bom  Insistence  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  the 
bill  must  not  contain  provisions  for  a 
youth  differential.  The  youth  differential 
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was  supported  by  the  majority  in  the 
House  and  by  the  President.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  should  know 
who  has  been  preventing  an  overdue 
raise  in  the  minimimi  wage. 

In  consideration  of  this  legislation,  I 
have  been  concerned  with  two  primary 
goals.  I  believe  we  have  to  broaden  the 
economic  opportimlties  for  the  young, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  impoverished 
and  the  marginal  worker.  I  believe  we 
want  to  reduce  imemployment  and  bring 
inflation  under  control.  We  must  at- 
tempt to  relieve  our  cities  of  their  finan- 
cial problems  caused  in  part  by  high  wel- 
fare costs  and  relief  rolls.  We  must 
attempt  to  accelerate  development  in  our 
rural  areas  and  restore  farming  and 
growing  of  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits 
to  their  rightful  place  in  our  economy. 

The  committee  biU  works  contrary  to 
those  goals.  At  this  time  I  want  to  voice 
my  concern  with  other  specific  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  cov- 
erage but  not  overtime  to  an  estimated 
1,200,000  domestic  service  employees.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  majority  finds 
constitutional  basis  for  coverage  in  the 
"commerce  clause"  on  the  ground  that 
cleaning  product  sales  affect  commerce, 
and  domestic  employment  releases  other 
persons  to  work  in  commerce.  I  had 
thought  that  the  "commerce  clause"  had 
been  extended  to  its  outermost  limits, 
but  this  breaks  all  bounds. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken 
the  position,  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  this  provision  of  the  committee 
bill. 

I  just  cannot  imagine  the  housewife 
struggling  with  the  paper  work  which 
would  be  required.  I  can  imagine  the 
housewife  giving  her  husband  the  alter- 
native of  either  filling  out  the  forms  or 
dispensing  with  the  domestic  and  per- 
forming half  the  housework  himself.  It 
has  been  my  impression  that  domestics 
are  in  such  short  supply  and  In  such  great 
demand  that  they  can  ordinarily  set 
their  own  wages. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  some  5 
million  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees is  offensive  to  me.  This  is  a  mas- 
sive intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  State  and  local  governmental 
affairs.  State  and  local  officials  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  differences  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  vary  widely  between 
States.  The  administration  is  concerned 
about  the  vitaUty  and  vlabUity  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  wages  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  would  be  at 
cross  purposes  with  those  goals  and 
would  tend  to  weaken  our  system  of 
federalism. 

The  failure  of  the  committee  bill  to 
provide  a  lower  minimum  for  teenagers 
standing  alone  provides  sufficient  reason 
for  me  to  vote  against  the  bUl.  Econo- 
mists from  three  leading  universities  ad- 
vocated a  youth  differential. 

Many  nations,  among  them  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance,  and  Japan,  have  lower 
minimum  wages  for  youth.  The  central 
argument  for  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
teenagers  in  the  United  States  is  their 


very  high  unemployment  rate,  and  in 
particular  the  extremely  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  nonwhlte  teenagers. 

The  ratio  of  teenage  to  adult  unem- 
ployment rates  has  tended  to  rise,  while 
the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
16-19  age  group  has  also  been  rising.  It 
has  been  observed  that,  apart  from  this 
trend,  the  ratio  of  teenage  to  total  un- 
ployment  rates  has  risen  every  time  the 
minimum  has  been  increased.  Source: 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  Legisla- 
tive Analysis,  May  9,  1973,  Page  16. 

Surely,  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to  ac- 
celerate this  already  alarming  increase 
in  teenage  unemployment. 

The  committee  bill  would  further  ex- 
tend coverage  by  completely  eliminating 
many  exemptions  which  have  long  been 
recognized  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Minimum  wage  coverage  would  be  ex- 
tended to  some  150,000  farmworkers  by 
elimination  of  the  exemption  for  "local, 
seasonal,  hand  harvest  laborers"  section 
13fa)(6).  This  would  have  the  further 
effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  farms  to 
which  minimum  wage  coverage  extends, 
because  such  employees  would  be  in- 
cluded for  the  first  time  in  computing 
the  500  man-day  test. 

The  impact  of  this  would  fall  heaviest 
on  fruit  and  berry  farms,  which  utilize 
large  numbers  of  hand  laborers  during 
two  short  harvest  seasons. 

Sections  7  (c)  and  (d)  of  present  law 
provide  exemptions  from  overtime  for 
seasonal  employment.  Section  7(c)  pro- 
vides a  10-hour  workweek  in  a  seasonal 
industry  if  employees  receive  premium 
pay  for  hours  in  excess  of  10  in  1  day 
or  50  in  1  week.  The  committee  bill  elim- 
inates this  partial  exemption  from  over- 
time. 

Section  7(d)  of  present  law  provides 
the  same  partial  exemption  from  over- 
time premium  pay  for  "recurring  sea- 
sonal peaks  of  operation  at  the  places  of 
first  marketing  or  first  processing  of  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural  commodities 
from  farms  if  such  Industry  is  engaged 
in  the  handling,  packing,  preparing, 
storing,  first  processing,  or  canning  of 
any  perishable  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  in  their  raw  or  nat- 
ural state." 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  have 
been  carefully  limited  by  the  Secretarj' 
of  Labor  by  regulations  which  the  af- 
fected industries  understand.  Under 
those  regulations,  some  dozen  of  the 
major  packing  and  carmlng  companies 
have  moved  major  operations  into  Mex- 
ico to  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
wage  rates.  Does  the  committee  honestly 
desire  to  drive  the  remaining  canners 
and  packers  out  of  the  United  States  and 
throw  additional  thousands  of  employees 
out  of  work? 

Mr.  President,  agricultural  processing 
and  seasonal  employment  are  only  two 
of  the  partial  exemptions  which  the 
committee  bill  would  eliminate.  The 
complete  list  follows : 

First.  Small  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments grossing  less  than  $250,000,  but 
which  are  part  of  "enterprise"  grossing 
$250,000  annually — minimum  wage  and 
overtime. 
Second.   Small    retail   establishments 


which    "make    or    process"    goods    they 
sell — minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

Third.  Administrative  and  executive 
employees  in  retail-service  industries — 40 
percent  allowance  for  nonsupervisory 
work  eliminated — minimum  waee  and 
overtime. 

Fourth.  Local,  seasonal,  hand-harvest 
laborers — minimum  wage. 

Fifth.  Agricultural  processing — over- 
time. 

Sixth.  Seafood  processing — overtime. 

Seventh.  Cotton  ginning — overtime. 

Eighth.  Sugar  processing — overtime. 

Ninth.  Local  transit — overtime. 

Tenth.  Hotels,  motels  and  restau- 
rants— overtime. 

Eleventh.  Nursing  homes — overtime. 

Twelfth.  Auto,  aircraft  and  truck  and 
trailer  dealerships — overtime. 

Thirteenth.  Catering  and  food  serv- 
ice— overtime. 

Fourteenth.  Bowling  establishments — 
overtime. 

Rfteenth.  Motion  picture  theaters — 
minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

Sixteenth,  Small  loggers  and  saw- 
mills— minimum  wage. 

Seventeenth.  Shade-grown  tobacco — 
minimum  wage. 

Eighteenth.  Oil  pipelines — overtime. 

Nineteenth.  SmaU  telegraph  com- 
panics — minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

The  committee  bill  first  raises  the 
present  minimum  for  agricultural  work- 
ers from  $1,30  per  hour  to  $1,60  imme- 
diately and  to  $2.20  per  hour  ultimately. 
It  then  proceeds  to  knock  out  the  exemp- 
tions which  have  made  It  possible  for 
farmers  to  survive.  Still  not  content  with 
the  havoc  it  would  bring,  the  committee 
bill  goes  forward  to  destroy  many  of  the 
exemptions  from  overtime  provided  by 
section  IS'b)  of  present  law.  Since  my 
State  of  Arizona  is  a  large  producer  of 
cotton,  I  was  particularly  alarmed  by  the 
elimination  of  section  13(b)  <  15'.  This 
subsection  exempts  from  premium  over- 
time pay  "any  employee  engaged  in  gin- 
ning of  cotton  for  market,  in  any  place 
of  employment  located  in  the  county 
where  cotton  is  grown  in  commercial 
quantities."  I  suggest  that  other  Sena- 
tors give  particular  attention  to  what 
the  committee  bUl  does  to  section  13 
and  determine  how  It  would  affect  Indus- 
tries of  large  importance  In  their  States. 

Unfortunately,  an  opponent  of  this  bill 
Is  quickly  labeled  as  being  motivated  by 
a  feeling  of  total  disregard  and  lack  of 
compassion  for  the  downtrodden  and 
disadvantaged. 

This  myth  has  been  perpetuated  de- 
spite massive  economic  evidence  backing 
up  the  contention  that  legislation  2Jce 
the  pending  bill  can  have  adverse  im- 
pacts on  just  those  groups  of  workers  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  intended  to 
aid. 

I  very  much  regret  that  this  debate  Is 
again  taking  place.  The  same  pro  and 
con  arguments  that  were  debated  last 
year  will  again  be  repeated.  Had  the 
spirit  of  compromise  been  realized  this 
might  have  been  avoided  and  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  faced  with  the  distinct 
possibility  of  taking  all  or  nothing, 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  problems  that  exist 
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with  respect  to  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  would  apply  to  firemen.  I  had  some 
local  oflBcials  in  my  office  today,  com- 
plttining  bitterly  about  this  provision  and 
giving  expression  about  the  tremendous 
cost  involved,  when  it  is  not  even  fair  to 
the  firemen.  They  are  not  asking  for  it, 
In  the  reports  I  have  received.  It  is  com- 
pletely unnecessaiT.  and  it  would  place  a 
tremendous  burden  upon  the  people  of 
these  communities.  Manj'  small  commu- 
nities are  now  struggling  to  have  a  viable 
economy,  and  to  have  this  extra  cost 
placed  upon  them  as  a  further  burden  is 
very  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  reasons,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
I  strongly  support  the  Domlnlck  amend- 
ment. I  intend,  in  fact,  to  support  all 
amendments  which  may  serve  to  make 
this  bill  less  inflationary,  less  creative  of 
imemployment,  or  those  which  seek  to 
retain  any  or  all  of  the  existing  exemp- 
tions, partial  or  whole.  I  would  vote  yea 
for  a  youth  differential.  I  would  vote  yea 
for  an  amendment  striking  out  the  cov- 
erage of  domestics  and  State  and  local 
government  employees.  However,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  vote  for  the  bUl 
as  it  stands.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  spirit 
of  compromise  can  develop  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  we  can  pass  a  bill  which 
the  House  will  accept  and  the  President 
can  sign,  and  the  issue  will  not  need  to 
occupy  so  much  of  our  time  for  the  next 
several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  very 
capable  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
fight  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities  in 
this  bill.  I  trust  that  Members  of  this 
bodj-  wlU  realize  the  sensibility  of  ac- 
cepting his  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OJITCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  remain  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  45  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  imless 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wants  to 
take  some  time  now,  I  would  like  to  take 
3  minutes  and  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  willing, 
perhaps  reserving  1  minute  in  the  event 
something  the  Senator  suggests  requires 
a  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
verj'  interested  In  listening  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, make  his  statement.  It  Is  interest- 
ing that  If  the  compromise  which  we  had 
offered  some  2  years  ago  had  been  adopt- 
ed, the  minimum  wage  would  have  been 
in  effect  for  well  over  a  year  at  a  much 
larger  Increase  than  now  can  be  fore- 
seen. 

It  seems  to  me  a  crime  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  compromise  along 
the  lines  we  have  been  urging.  Compro- 
mises have  all  come  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  me. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  indicated 
they  had  compromised  on  domestics. 
They  compromised  with  respect  to  do- 
mestics that  get  $50  quarterly,  which  is 
around  $4.25  a  week,  and  that  is  hardly 
what  I  would  call  a  massive  compromise. 

We  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  the 
youth  differential  which  is  meaningful, 
and  it  only  applies  to  full-time  students 
and  does  not  apply  to  noiistudents  at  aU, 
which  is  where  the  major  problem  is  in 
unemployment. 

Furthermore,  we  have  very  little  in  the 
way  of  compromises  on  overtime  with 
State  and  local  employees.  I  cannot  see 
any  useful  function  that  we  have  exer- 
cised in  the  committee  bill  except  to  dis- 
rupt State  and  local  government,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  pointed  out. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  rational  way  to  go  at  this  matter  to 
get  an  incre.ise  In  the  minimum  wage, 
which  we  all  want,  is  to  eliminate  all 
these  provisions  and  hold  hearings  in 
depth  in  committee  on  each  problem  and 
get  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  view  of  tliose  who  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  stated  on  this  occasion 
and  on  other  occasions  when  this 
amendment  has  been  before  us,  and 
when  other  bills  have  been  before  us. 
We  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  and  particularly  the 
great  concern  that  broadened  coverage 
of  the  minimum  wage  will  have  a  dis- 
employment  effect,  and  this  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  great  concern  that  there 
will  be  greater  unemployment. 

I  just  want  to  point  to  one  area  of 
imemployment.  domestics.  In  a  little 
over  10  years  the  work  force  employed 
in  domestic  service  has  been  cut  in  half 
during  a  period  when  the  demand  and 
need  for  domestic  workers  has  Increased 
by  one-third.  Part  of  that.  I  am  sure.  Is 
the  fact  of  the  low  wages  that  do  prevail 
and  the  lack  of  coverage.  Housework  is 
noble  when  it  is  done  by  the  housewife, 
but  when  someone  is  hired  to  do  work 
of  this  kind  it  is  made  to  be  mean  and 
menial.  It  Is  my  viewpoint  that  in 
domestic  work  If  the  employment  is 
given  the  dignity  it  deserves,  by  cover- 
age under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  maybe  those  working  women  and 
those  who  need  hefci  in  their  homes  will 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  those  who 
need  the  work  and  want  the  work  but 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  work  in  Bethesda 
when  the  wages  ai5e  as  low  as  they  are 
today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  be 
recognized  for  6  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  time  in  3  years,  we  are  debating 
amendments  to  the  mlnimimi  wage  law. 
For  a  nimiber  of  reasons  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  pass  a  reasonable  piece  of 
legislation  over  this  period  of  time 
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Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  pleased  by  this  turn  of  events 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  the 
minlmimi  wage  law  has  achieved  any  of 
Its  objectives.  Rather,  I  believe  the  hard 
economic  evidence  portends  a  Federal 
minimum  law  that  is  counterproductive 
hitting  hardest  our  marginally  trained 
workers,  particularly  teenagers  out  of 
school.  The  minimimi  wage  law's  non- 
responsiveness  to  our  national  employ- 
ment  objectives  Is  directly  related  to  the 
detrimental  effect  It  has  on  small  busi- 
ness.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  last  year's  version  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill  to  increase  the 
small  business  exemption  to  $325,000, 
from  its  present  $250,000  and  why  I  in- 
troduced S.  2740,  to  provide  an  automatic 
increase  in  this  exemption  in  accordance 
with  annual  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  that  mini- 
miun  wage  Increases  are  inherently 
counterproductive  is  not  one  that  has 
majority  support  in  the  Congress.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  I  and  many  others  holding 
identical  or  similar  positions  have  been 
wilhng  to  compromise  on  the  extent  of 
the  increases  and  the  expansion  of  cov- 
erage under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Senators  Domiwick  and  Taft,  in  par- 
ticular, have  taken  a  responsible  posture, 
advocating  smaller  Incremental  increases 
while,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  from 
the  proponents  of  the  present  and  past 
bills,  documented  proof  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  eliminating  exemptions  that 
were  placed  In  the  act  for  a  particular 
purpose  and  are  time  tested.  The  argu- 
ments presented  by  Senators  Dominick 
and  Taft  have  convinced  me  that  the 
substitute  which  they  have  proposed,  in 
good  faith,  will  have  a  minimal  detri- 
mental effect  and  in  some  instances,  give 
some  economic  security  to  a  segment  of 
our  work  force. 

Nevertheless,  this  position  has  not 
carried  the  day.  It  has  not  carried  the 
day  because  "big  labor"  represented  by 
the  AFL-CIO  has  Ignored  the  economic 
arguments  that  have  been  successfully 
advanced  for  the  last  3  years. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  recognize 
that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the 
minimum  wage  Issue.  They  might  rec- 
ognize the  almost  unanimously  held  be- 
lief that  S.  2747,  this  year's  version  of 
the  minimum  wage 'bill,  will  further  ag- 
gravate a  teenage  unemployment  situa- 
tion which  is  simpfly  Intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  partic- 
ular provisions  of  the  bill  before  us,  as 
a  proponent  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity, I  would  hope  that  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  bill's  provision  relating  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  so-called 
small  chainstore  exemption  could  be 
undertaken.  This  exemption,  like  the 
straight  small  business  exemption,  is  in 
reality  only  a  $150,000  exemption  in  gross 
sales,  due  to  the  inflation  since  the  last 
time  these  provisions  were  amended. 

Therefore,  the  exemption  assists  the 
very  small  chalnstores  and  not  the 
Kresges  and  Woolworths.  The  effect  of 
the  provision  in  the  bill  will  not  be  to 
bankrupt  these  small  chains — but,  rather 
to  force  them  to  reconsider  their  business 
structure,  resulting  In  their  vacating  the 
rural  towns  of  America.  At  this  point  in 
my  remarKs,  I  would  like  to  hp''"  <n- 
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serted  a  listing  of  locations  of  retail  es- 
tablishments with  dollar  volumes  under 
$250,000  per  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LOCATION   OF   Retail   Establishments   With 
'Volume  Under  $250,000  Per  Year 

ALABAMA 

Town  Population 

Anniston    5,000 

.\rab 2,989 

Ashland 1,  160 

Attalla 7,292 

Boaz 5,573 

Centre 2,254 

Chllderburg 4,884 

Port  Payne 8,258 

Hartselle 7,365 

Heflln    2,400 

Oneonta   4,136 

Oxford 3,603 

Pell  City 4,859 

COLORADO 

Brush    3.376 

Littleton 26,466 

Springfield 1,629 

Yuma    2,219 

FLORIDA 

.Apopkft    4,100 

.iVvon  Park 6.073 

BrooksvUle    4,100 

Bushnell 700 

Clermont    3,700 

Dade    City 4,300 

Eustis    6,700 

Groveland    2,000 

Haines  City 9,000 

High    Springs 2,000 

Jasper   2,300 

Lake  City 8,500 

Lake    Placid 700 

Uke   Wales 8,300 

Leesburg    12,000 

Live    Oak 5,000 

Madison    3,500 

Montlcello   2,200 

Mt.    Dora 4.600 

Mulberry    2,700 

Perry   4,000 

Sebrtng 7,300 

Starke  5,000 

Sun  City  Center 2,  143 

Tabares    3,300 

Umatma 1,600 

Wauchula    3,  100 

WUdwood    2.100 

Wllllston    1,800 

CE»RGIA 

Bremen  3,500 

Carrollton 10,000 

Cedartown    9,025 

College   Park 18,203 

Dalton 18,570 

Port  Oglethorpe 3.831 

Marietta    27,264 

Quitman 4,200 

Rome   30,221 

Rossville   3,727 

Smyrna   19,027 

Summerville    4,950 

Tallapoosa    2,877 

Toccoa 6,971 

Trlon   1,946 

IDAHO 

Buhl 2,975 

Gooding    2.599 

Preston   3,310 

Shelley 2,614 

ILLINOIS 

-^stor.a 1,281 

El  Paso 2!  300 

ParmerCity 2,  100 

Morris   8.194 

-Mt.  Sterling 2.  182 

Piano 4,000 


Dunkirk    3,465 

Edinburg    4.906 

Knlghtstown    2,456 

Greenwood   11,408 

KANSAS 

Anthony    2,625 

Belleville 3,006 

Beloit 4,161 

Burlington   2,055 

Elkhart    2,100 

Ellsworth    2,130 

Oreensburg    1,855 

Herlngton 3,228 

Horton 2.150 

Hugoton    2,675 

Hutchinson    36,885 

Kinsley    2,209 

Lawrence    45,698 

Leavenworth    25,  147 

Lincoln    1,953 

Manhattan 27,575 

Marion 2,030 

Newton    15,439 

Oberlin    2,253 

Osborne 1,933 

Phlllipsburg 3,241 

Pittsburg    20,171 

Plalnville    2,665 

Russell    5,313 

Sabetha , 2,351 

Smith   Center 2,346 

Syracuse    1,683 

Wakeeney 2,282 

Wamego    2,501 

KENTUCKY 

Campbellsville 10,040 

London    4,800 

Mlddlesboro  12,607 

NlcholasvUle    5,800 

VersaiUes    4,800 

LOUISIANA 

Arcadia    3,000 

Colfax    2,500 

Coushatla 3,000 

Donaldsvllle 2,200 

Larose    1,500 

Marksvllle 3.200 

Mathews   1.000 

Minden    10,000 

New  Roads 5,500 

Simtnesport   1.500 

Thibodaux 16,000 

MASTLAND 

Easton  6,809 

MICHICAN 

Flat  Rock 6,643 

FowlerviUe   1,978 

Hudson   2,618 

Ionia    6,361 

Lake  Odessa 1,  924 

Lapeer  6,314 

Muskegon    Heights 17.  304 

NorthvlUe 5,400 

Otsego  3.957 

Rochester   7,054 

Romeo 4.012 

St.    Louis 4,  101 

Tecumseh 7.120 

Trenton    24,127 

ViTayne   21.054 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bat«s\-ille    5,000 

Bay  Springs 1,800 

Boonevllle    5.885 

Bruce 1.  800 

Calhoun    City 2,000 

Carthage 2,900 

Cornlth   11,581 

Crystal    Springs 5,200 

Durant 2,710 

Eupora 1,468 

Gloster    1,400 

Hazelhurst   4,360 

Hernando   2,300 

Louisville    5,600 

Morton    2,  750 


Philadelphia    6,500 

Quitman 2,060 

Richton     1,078 

Summit 1^700 

Tylertown 1^700 

Union 2!  100 

West    Point 9,000 

Winona 4,282 

Missotmi 

BoonvUle 7,514 

Braymer    '919 

Brunswick    1,370 

Buckner ['_  i;695 

Cameron   ..3,960 

Carrollton 4^847 

Payette   3.520 

Glasgow 1,336 

Higglnsvllle 4,318 

Hoiden 2,088 

Lexington   5.388 

Libeny -....  13,704 

Louisiana    4.533 

Marcellne    2,622 

Mexico 11,807 

Odessa  _.. 2,839 

Paris    1.442 

Richmond 4.948 

Sweet  Spring 1.716 

Trenton 6.731 

Warrensburg    13.125 

Washington    g  499 

WellsvUle    1.565 

MONTANA 

DUlon    4.548 

NEW   MEXICO 

Lovlngton 9.660 

Portales 9.695 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Aberdeen    1.692 

Ahoskie   6,106 

Angler   1,431 

Apex 2,19a 

Belmont    4,814 

Bisco€ "  11244 

Black  Mountain 3.204 

BurnsviUe 1,388 

Carolina  Beach l!663 

Carthage 1.034 

Chadbourn  2,213 

Clinton    7,157 

Dunn   eisoa 

Elizabeth  City 14.069 

Ellzabethtown 1.418 

Erwln 2,852 

Fairmont 2.827 

PayettevUle    53!610 

Edenton 4.766 

Forest  City 7'  179 

Prankllnton   1,459 

Puquay-Varlna    3,576 

Graham 8,  172 

Hamlet    4,627 

Havelock  5]  283 

HendersonvlUe     6.443 

HUsborough   1,444 

Kings  Mountain 8,465 

Liberty     2,167 

LUllngton 1,155 

Llncolnton   5.293 

Louisbiirg 2,941 

Madison 2.018 

Marlon 3,336 

MooresvlUe 8.808 

Nashville 1.670 

New  Bern 14,660 

Newland    524 

Newton    7,857 

Northwllkesboro   3,367 

Oxford   7.178 

Pittsboro 1,447 

Raeford   3,180 

Red  Springs 3.383 

Robblns  - 1.059 

RobersonvUle 1,910 

Rocky    Mount 34,284 

Rowland    1,358 

Roxboro 5,370 
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Rutherfordton 3,245 

St.  Pauls... 2,011 

Scotland  Neck 2,869 

Shallotte liooo 

Shelby   16i328 

Silver   City 4,689 

Smlthfield 6,677 

Southern  Pines 5,937 

Spencer 3,075 

Splndale    3,848 

Spring  Hope i,  334 

Spruce  Pine 2,504 

StatesvUle 19,996 

Sylva   1,561 

Tabor  City 2.400 

Vase    885 

Wadeboro    3,977 

WaJce  Forest 3,  148 

Wallace   2.905 

Washington    8,961 

Waynesvllle    6,488 

WendeU 1^929 

West    Jefferson 1,000 

Whltevllle 4.[  195 

WllUamston  6,570 

Tanceyvllle 1^274 

Zebulon i.'ssa 

OKUVHOMA 

Altus    21,225 

Atoka 2,877 

Chandler 2,524 

Durant    10.467 

Jenks 1,734 

Paula    Valley 6,856 

Wllburton    1,772 

SOUTH    CAROLrNA 

Andrews    2,879 

Batesburg 4,036 

Blackburg     2,174 

Bennettevllle 7,468 

Blshopvllle 3,404 

Charleston  hgts 

Cheraw    29,520 

Chesnes 2,000 

Chester   6,906 

Clover    3,500 

Darlington   6,990 

Dillon     5,991 

Edgefield     2  760 

Fort    Mill 4,505 

Fountain    Inn 2,500 

Q«orgotown    10,449 

Great    Falls .^ "I"  2!  727 

Hartsvllle    8ioi7 

Hemingway    1,026 

Klngstree    ^ 3,331 

Lake  City 6,247 

Lancaster    9,  186 

Laurens lo!  298 

Lorls 1,741 

Marlon 7,435 

MulUns    6,006 

Orangeburg    13,263 

Slmpsonvllle    2,500 

Spartanburg    36!  000 

Whltemlre    2.663 

Wlnnsboro   3,4ii 

Woodruff 4  483 

York II""  4.' 758 

Myrtle    Beach 8,536 

Tlmnionsvllle    ._  2  246 

Windy    Hill 1  i.'ooo 

TzmnssEE 

Brownsville 7,011 

ClarksvlUe    3l!719 

Clinton    4843 

CrossvUle    , 4^  668 

Dayton    4^225 

Ellzabethton    12,269 

Etowah    3!  683 

Payettevllle    6,893 

Harrtman   10,054 

Hlxson 2,660 

Humboldt 10  q^q 

Kingston 4i319 

LaFollette     7' 130 

Lewlsburg 7' 131 

Ijookout    Mountain 1,711 

Manchester    6^024 
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Maryvllle    , 10,348 

Morrlstown    „ 21,332 

Rockwood   5^  345 

Sevlervllle     2!  890 

South    Clinton . 1^000 

Spring    City , ilsoo 

Tullahoma ; 14,908 

'tfiXAS 

Andrews    ^ 11,135 

Anson    , 2,615 

Aransas    Pass    5,813 

Belton  8!600 

Brazoria    1,700 

Breckenrldge   5!900 

Bridge   City 8.100 

Brownfield ^ 10,286 

Burkburnette i _  7,621 

Caldwell   1 2!  300 

Canyon   8,333 

Carthage    

Childress    

Clifton    

Comanche    

Conroe     


2,102 
5,563 


5,400 

5,400 

2,578 

3,900 

9, 192 

Copperas   Cove    . 10  818 

Crane    3' -jqq 

Dalngerfield     3,133 

Dimmltt   4,300 

Donna   , __  7' 300 

Dublin    4-I-IIIIIIIIIIII  2^810 

Fabens    3,241 

Floydada     4,  joo 

Fredericksburg   5' 326 

Prlendswood    5,600 

Galena   Park , "H 

Gilmer     IIIIIIIIIIII  5,000 

Graham    | 7,477 

Grand  Saline X 1""  2,200 

Groveton    ', j  200 

HallettsvlUe     , HH  2,700 

Hamilton 2' 760 

Hamlin   ^ _  _  3  325 

Haskell    IIIIIIIIIIIIII  3!  600 

Hebbronvllle   4  079 

Hemphill    IIIIIII  i,'ooo 

Hereford   _  13  414 

Humble III. Ill  1  711 

Jacksonville 9' 700 

Jefferson IIIIIIIIII  2' 800 

Kenedy   4,153 

Kermlt    10,465 

Knox   City  ^^qq 

La  Grange  3  qqo 

Lake  Jackson . .       _  g  65i 

Levelland   IIIIIIIIIII  lo!  153 

Llano ,,... _  2,608 

Lockhart    q  400 

Lullng . IIIIIIII  4^719 

MadlsonvUle    ,. 2' 881 

Marfa    ll"""l"l"  2!  647 

Marlln g  30^ 


Mathls 


5,351 


McCamey    . _         2  647 

McGregor II.IIIIIIIIIIIIII     4]  365 

Mercedes    ^ . 9355 

Mexla 

Mlneola 


Mt.  Pleasant.. 

Mulcshoe 

Ozena  

Paducah    

Paris 

Pittsburg 

Port  Lavaca.. 

Quanah  

Raymondvllle 

Refugio 

Rockdale 

Rockport 

Rotan 

Rusk  - 

San  Benito 

Sanderson 

Schertz    

Schulenberg  . 

Sealv    

Seminole 

Seymour   

Shamrock 

Sherman 


5,900 

3,600 

12,000 

4,500 

2,884 

2.052 

20,977 

3,800 

10.000 

3,948 

7,987 

4,340 

4,655 

3,879 

2,404 

4,900 

15.  176 

1,229 

4.061 

2.294 

2,785 

6,737 

3,400 

2.600 

24,988 


Shiner  

Sinton  

Stephenville     _   ~     g  ^nn 

Sulphur  Springs HI'  io'qoo 

Taft    ■""" 

Tulia    

Uvalde   1. 1 .11! 

Weimar  


6.015 
1,230 


3  200 

5  200 

10,764 

Wlnnsboro    IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIH  Jooo 

Winters ,Qn, 

Yorktown    2,400 

Sonora 2,149 

UTAH 

Richfield   4  4,, 

Trementon 2  794 

VIRGINIA 

AltaVista g  vos 

Buena  Vista .""   '  II     6  49'; 

Colllnsvllle " 

Damascus  

Pocahontas [  ^q 

Salem _      21982 

South  Hui ::::  ^^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
illustrates  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
towns  have  less  than  10,000  people,  with 
the  largest  in  my  State  being  Paris.  Tex 
with  a  population  of  20.977.  The  loss  oii 
these  kinds  of  establishments  in  rural 
towns  represent  a  major  economic  loss 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  likehhood 
of  this  transpiring  in  many  of  these  com- 
munities necessitates  the  continuation 
of  the  $250,000  exemption. 

I  am  also  veiT  much  concerned  by  the 
bill's  provisions  relating  to  State  and 
local  workers,  particularly  the  overtime 
provisions  concerning  policemen  and 
firemen.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  finally  recognized  the  need 
to  restore  some  of  the  policymaking  to 
State  and  local  authorities,  it  is  poor 
public  policy  to  force  local  governments 
to  adjust  their  budgetary  process  and 
public  employee  work  schedule  to  the 
specific  commands  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

City  officials  in  my  State  unanimously 
oppose  this  provision  and  question  the 
committee  report's  assertion  that  there 
will  be  little  if  any  negative  impact  on 
their  governmental  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  need  to  find  the 
middle -ground  on  this  matter.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  such  enormous  and 
complicated  domestic  problems,  it  would 
be  most  responsible  if  we  were  to  give 
"big  labor"  a  message — a  message  that 
the  Congress  can  effectively  legislate  on 
its  own  two  feet  in  the  general  public  In- 
terest and  not  in  the  Interest  of  a  "polit- 
ical strategy."  no  longer  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  average  working  person  but 
only  the  interests  of  a  few  who  have 
abused  the  public's  Interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  j-ielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  himself 
and  other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  HoLLiNGS) .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  » .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER>  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  fsimily. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 


Ai:en 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
Fulbrlght 
Qoldwater 
Gravel 


[No.  50  Leg.) 

YEAS — 30 

Dole 
Dominlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hatfield 

Hruska 
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So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  call  up  an  amendment,  but  before 
doing  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, so  that  he  may  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"or". 

On  page  13,  line  21,  before  the  parenthesis, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  simply  seeks 
to  exempt  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity from  the  operations  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  the  amendment,  it  does  not 
exempt  TVA  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  understand,  it 
does  not  exempt  the  TVA  employees  from 
coverage  under  the  act,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide that  they  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
respect  to  administration. 

As  I  understand,  they  have  their  own 
administrative  organization. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS.  This  is  also  done  as 
to  other  areas  of  new  coverage  under  the 
act.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
satisfactory  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  10.  insert  "during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  and  not  less  than  82.30  an 
hour  '  immediately  after  the  word  "hour". 

On  page  2,  insert  between  lines  23  and  24 
the  following: 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  2,  line  24.  strike  "$2.20"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$2.30". 

On  page  3,  insert  between  lines  12  and  13 
the  following: 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  during  the  fourth 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments,". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  "(D)  $2.20"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)    $2.30". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk 
will  provide  a  $2.30  minimum  wage  level 


for  each  employee  category  under  tlie 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  would,  in 
effect,  add  on  a  10-cent  increment  over 
a  year  period  for  employees  covered  prior 
to  1966  by  establishing  the  $2.30  level  by 
1976  for  such  employees.  For  emplovees 
covered  by  the  1966  amendment,  and  by 
S.  2747,  the  $2.30  increment  woiUd  be 
reached  3  years  after  enactment.  1977. 
For  agricultu.'-al  employees,  the  82.30 
level  would  be  reached  4  years  after  en- 
actment, 1978. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
Chan-man  would  accept  this  amendment 
as  it  is  vital  to  millions  of  American 
working  men  and  women  to  keep  their 
purchasing  power  from  being  eroded  bv 
increasing  infiationarj-  trends  in  the 
economy.  As  the  committee  chairman  has 
stated,  the  minimum  of  $2.28  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  hving. 
The  approach  that  I  have  proposed  would 
reflect  this  \ital  concern  and  provide 
continuity  In  the  wage  increments  pro- 
posed by  both  the  Dominick.  Beall.  Taft 
substitute  and  S.  2747,  as  well  as  the 
House   bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  mv  re- 
marks explaining  the  amendment.  Ihave 
advised  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  this  amendment.  I  fepl 
that  to  adopt  it  at  this  time  would,  if 
this  measures  becomes  law,  give  a  degree 
of  certainty  and  predictabilitv  to  the  law 
that  would  be  ver>-  desirable,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economv  and 
fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  emplov'ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER"  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
advise  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  inclined 
to  accept  his  amendment.  I  have  just 
conferred  with  the  ranking  Repubhcan 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits»,  and  he  is 
not  inclined  to  accept  it.  either.  I 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  VVTiat  the  I 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  lock  in 
today,    a    10-cent-an-hour    increase    2 
years  dowTi  the  road. 

^  view  of  the  recent  fact  of  inflation 
and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, when  we  are  dealing  with  the  basic 
minimum  wage.  I  certainlv  would  not 
w^ant  to  lock  the  lowest  paid  workers  in 
the  country  into  that  kind  of  an  increase 
2  years  down  the  road,  and  I  do  it  here  as 
a  matter  of  law  now. 
So  I  oppose  the  amendment 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President.  I  vield  mv- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  find  the  arguments  made  bv  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  some- 
what surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  of 
his  support  for  increments  in  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Just  because  we  adopt  that  figure  at 
this  time,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  reconsider  the  matter 
if  the  state  of  the  economy  indicates  we 
should  have  a  further  increase.  I  see  no 
reason  for  not  adopting  a  $2.30  level  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yielded  back  his  time? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  ready. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  believe,  wanted  to  address 
himself  to  this  amendment.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonim,  but  as  I  do  so,  I 
state  that  we  will  be  ready  to  yield  back 
our  time  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
obviously  an  appealing  amendment.  It 
raises  the  minimum  wage  in  the  third 
year,  and  one  would  think,  why  not?  But, 
as  we  have  argued,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
package  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  reason  why  not — and  I  join  Senator 
Williams  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment— is  that  our  times  are  simply  too 
uncertain,  in  terms  of  the  inflation  and 
the  cost  of  living  today,  to  make  that 
decision  now.  It  may  be  unfair;  it  may 
be  excessive,  or  it  may  be  way  under  what 
is  needed,  probably  the  latter. 

Therefore,  to  lock  ourselves  in,  or  to 
lock  the  American  working  people  In  at 
this  stage  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
provident. 

As  I  say,  superficially  it  is  attractive. 
It  is  10  cents  an  hour  more,  but  it  is  3 
years  from  now  and,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, in  my  judgment,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  we  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  take  the  2-year  extension  which 
is  about  as  much  as  we  can  see — perhaps 
even  more  than  we  can  see— in  the  road 
ahead  now.  Then  take  another  look  at  it 
during  the  second  year. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
bul.  as  I  imderstand  it.  would  go  to  $2  20 
and  stay  at  $2.20,  unless  some  changes 
are  made  by  Congress.  The  $2.30  is  really 
an  attempt  to  predict  and  hopefully  to 
establish  some  degree  of  direction  as  to 
where  we  will  go  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  If  we  do  not  go  to  the  $2.30 
and  we  stay  at  the  $2.20,  the  choice  is  be- 
tween $2.30  and  $2.20  in  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr' 
DoMEjnci).  All  time  on  his  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

that    the    Senator    from    Nevada    (Mr. 

CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holiings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss*  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the 
family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19 
nays  76,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  T.-kFT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  EN- 
ERGY ACT  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event  that 
the  President  vetoes  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act,  as  I  understand  he  will  at  either 
10  or  11  tomorrow,  the  time  on  the  veto 
begin  to  run  at  the  horn-  of  3  o'clock,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  2  hours;  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  and  that  the  vote  occur  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PAY  PROPOSALS— CLOTURE  MO- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time,  out  of 
order,  to  send  back  to  the  desk  a  cloture 
motion,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objection 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTXTKE      MOTION 

V7e,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
Senate  Resolution  293,  to  disapprove  the  pay 
recomnaeudatlon  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

1.  Mike  Mansfield.      , 

2.  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  ' 

3.  George  D.  Aiken.     | 

4.  Walter  F.  Mondale] 

5.  Joe  Blden. 

6.  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

7.  Robert  C.  Byrd.        i 

8.  Qaylord  Nelson.      I 

9.  Jennings  Randolph. 

10.  James  A.  McClure. 

11.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

12.  Warren  O.  Magnu«on. 

13.  WUllam  V.  Roth.  Jr. 

14.  Robert  Dole. 

15.  Dewey  P.  Bartlett j 

16.  Marlow  W.  Cook.  1 

17.  Prank  Church.       " 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rate  under 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    989 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  1  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  13  through  18 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Any  employer  who  regularly  employs 
one  or  more  employees  la  domestic  service  In 
his  or  her  household  shall  pay  to  each  such 
employee  whom  such  employer  so  employs 
for  twenty-fotu-  hours  or  more  wages  for 
such  employment  In  such  workweek  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  wage  rat©  in  effect 
under  section  6(b) .". 

On  page  16,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike 
through  line  2.  on  pag«  17.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employe©  who  in  any  work- 
week Is  employed  by  an  employer  who  regu- 
larly employs  one  or  more  employees  In  do- 
mestic service  In  his  or  her  household  If 
such  employee  Is  so  employed  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  In  such  workweek.". 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes;  and  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  do  not  expect  to  take 
very  much  more  time,  although  others 
may  wish  to  talk  on  the  amendment. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to 
do  is  to  put  some  order  Into  the  question 
of  coverage  of  domestics:  What  is  or  is 
not  a  domestic?  It  is  not  defined  in  the 
committee  bill,  except  for  example,  to  ex- 
clude casual  babysitters.  Most  of  us  do 
not  want  to  hire  a  casual  babysitter,  any- 
how, so  I  cannot  see  that  that  does  very 
much. 

The  committee  bill  sets  a  trigger  of  $50 
per  quarter.  Mr.  President,  $50  per  quar- 
ter amounts  to  a  little  over  $4  a  week. 
Therefore,  it  really  covers  everyone,  and 
that  is  what  the  bill  does. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
they  are  not  covered  unless  they  work  for 
24  hours  a  week.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  try  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem which  I  think  the  committee  was 
looking  at  originally,  which  is  what  cov- 
erage for  those  ordinarily  considered  as 
a  "domestic."  A  domestic  now  would  in- 
clude a  window  washer,  the  neighbor's 
boy  who  mows  your  lawn,  someone  who 
comes  in  as  a  babysitter,  unless  It  is  a 
casual  babysitter,  and  I  would  not  com- 
ment on  that  because  I  do  not  know 
what  a  "casual  babysitter"  Is. 

My   amendment   provides   we   would 
have  to  have  24  hours  of  work  or  more 
in  a  week  in  order  to  be  within  the  ex- 
tent of  the  coverage.  There  are  a  good 
many  reasons  for  this.  This  extension  of 
coverage  by  the  committee  will  add  1 
million  employees  to  the  minimum  wage 
at  a  cost  ranging  anywhere  from  $550  to 
$833   million   approximately.   I  submit 
Mr.  President,  that  such  an  additional 
cost  along  with  recordkeeping  require- 
ments uill  result  in  the  elimination  of 
many  domestic  jobs  and  thus  penahze 
those  who  in  too  many  cases  are  un- 
skilled employees.  Labor  Secretary  Bren- 
nan  has  consistently  opposed  extending 
coverage  because  of  a  strong  beUef  that 
such  a  provision  will  have  a  "severe  dis- 
employment  effect." 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  Congress 
power  to  act  in  this  area  Is  questionable 
at  best.  The  congressional  commerce 
power  requires  in  the  regulation  of  in- 
trastate business  a  "rational  basis"  for  a 
finding  that  the  activity  affects  inter- 
state commerce  substantially.  I  thhik 
proponents  of  this  extension  of  coverage 
will  have  difficulty  sustaining  their  posi- 
tion I  have  stated  in  the  past  and  re- 
peat now  that  if  the  best  case  the  com- 
mittee can  make  for  extension  to  domes- 
tics is  the  use  of  vacuum  cleaners,  then 
the  commerce  power  has  no  limits.  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  page  21  of  the 
report  on  the  bill  to  review  the  "case" 
for  finding  domestic  workers  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  go  ahead  with  such  an  expan- 
sion of  coverage,  then  at  least  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  trigger  to  begin 
coverage.  Certainly  $50  per  quarter  is  not 
such  a  reasonable  trigger.  That  figure 


Is  absurdly  low,  and  I  beheve  a  higher 
standard  is  needed.  To  require  minimum 
wage  reports  and  records  for  people  doing 
lawn  and  garden  work  as  well  as  various 
other  types  of  workers  presents  practical 
difficulties. 

What  is  going  to  happen?  Household- 
ers are  not  going  to  pay  it  and  thev  are 
not  gomg  to  hire  the  people.  Such  an  ad- 
ditional cost,  when  coupled  with  the  ad- 
ditional recordkeeping  requirements  will 
result  In  the  elimination  of  many  Jobs 
and  pensdlze  those  who  in  too  many  cases 
are  unskilled,  and  the  ones  we  are  trving 
to  help. 

Mr.  President,  Labor  Secretary  Bren- 
nan  has  consistently  opposed  extending 
coverage  because  of  a  strong  beUef  that 
such  a  provision  will  have  a  "severe 
disemployment  effect." 

In  addition,  the  committee  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Brennan  who  stato-1  before  our 
committee  the  following: 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  domestics  In  household  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  express 
too  strongly  my  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  this  group  of  workers. 

Because  of  this  concern  we  have  tried  hard 
to   balance    this  need   for   a   fair   wage    for 
household  workers  with  their  need  for  em- 
ployment  opportunities.   This   Is   a   difficult 
problem  and  the  Department  finds  Itself  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For  example,  In  large 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Washington.  New 
York,  or  Boston,  domestics  are  already  re- 
ceiving more  than  the  minimum   wage  we 
propose    for    other    employees.    There,    this 
amendment  will  have  little,  if  any,  effect.  In 
other  areas  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  do- 
mestics  receive   considerably  less   than'  the 
present  minimum.  The  problem  with  apply- 
ing   the    minimum    wage    to    them    has.    as 
analysis  clearly  shows,   a  severe  disemploy- 
ment effect.  This  would  reduce  the  Income  of 
many  famUtes  where  a  member  was  employed 
either  fuU-tlme  or  part-time  In  household 
work.  Domestic  service  Is  in  some  respects 
unique  from  other  forms  of  employment    A 
household  who  hires  a  maid   typically  has 
Just  so  much  budgeted  for  that  purpose  with 
no  more  available.  She  also  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  pass  on  any  higher  wage  cost    If  it 
comes  down  to  it.  the  housewife  can  substi- 
tute her  labor  and  that  of  other  family  mem- 
bers for  the  domestic.  Pew  emplovers  in  other 
fields  can  do  so. 

Administration  and  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage  for  domes- 
tics could  also  present  other  serious  prob- 
lems. It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  accu- 
rate recordkeeping.  Homemakers  are  not  en- 
gaged In  business  In  the  traditional  sense 
with  experience  In  maintaining  business  rec- 
ords. Effective  enforcement  will  probably  turn 
on  a  difference  of  opinion  between  home- 
maker  and  maid  over  hours  worked.  It  would 
be^ difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  out  a  case.  Por  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  AdmlnUtratlon  has  op- 
posed extension  of  FLSA  coverage  to  domes- 
tics. 


twice  a  week,  she  could  be  covered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  total  nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  extend 
coverage  to  1,285,000  domestics.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  starting  point  for  coverage 
would  be  $50  per  quarter  per  employer. 
This  figure  is  ridiculously  low.  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  committee  definition  could 
result  in  the  "once  a  week"  lawTimower 
being  covered  under  the  act.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  a  situation  is  warranted  and 
have,  therefore,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  test  to  24  hours  per 
week  for  a  single  employer.  | 

Such  a  provision  I  believe  will  serve  in 
preserving  jobs  rather  than  eliminating 
them  for  domestics  and  will  ease  the  ef- 
fects of  administrative  requirements  on 
the  American  housewife.  In  addition,  it 
is  a  more  reasonable  standard  requiring 
more  than  a  "casual"  or  "part-time"  em- 
ployment situation  between  an  employer 
and  employee  before  coverage  would  be 
extended.  The  position  of  the  committee 
in  adding  complete  coverage  for  domes- 
tics and  thus  adding  additional  record- 
keeping and  other  chores  for  the  Amer- 
ican   housewife   while    excluding   small 
businessmen  is  totally  ridiculous.  To  do 
so  is  to  invite  violations  of  the  law,  and 
I  see  no  reason  for  inviting  the  Federal 
bureaucracy   into   the   kitchens   of    our 
homes.  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  insure  co\erage  extends  to  those  em- 
ployed on  a  semipermanent  basis  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  business  in 
this  field  at  all.  but  if  we  do  have  anv 
business  in  this  field— and  if  I  am  wTong, 
I  have  been  wTong  before,  so  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  infallible — we  ought  to  at 
least  put  in  a  definition  which  will  take 
care  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  protect 
and  "24  hours  a  week'  would  be  such  a 
definition. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  jield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
in  connection  with  this  matter  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  effect  as  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  amendment.  One 
of  the  problems  I  see  with  the  bill  is 
that  the  amount  involved  of  $50  is  so 
small 


So  I  am  not  saying  this  out  of  the  blue. 
This  Is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  was 
In  the  labor  unions  himself  in  New  York. 
This  is  the  analysis  he  gave  our  commit- 
tee last  year.  Despite  that,  the  commit- 
tee has  gone  merrily  ahead  and  said  they 
covered  it  by  putting  in  a  starting  point 
of  $50  a  quarter.  They  have  not  covered  it. 
If  it  is  $50  a  quarter,  that  makes  $4  a 
week,  so  that  if  one  hires  a  babysitter 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  $50  a  quarter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  It  is  so  smaU  it  seems 
to  me  almost  bound  to  be  found  by  the 
court  to  be  de  minimis  in  its  effect  on 
interstate  commerce.  Along  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  have  great 
doubts  whether,  even  with  the  24-hour- 
a-week,  or.  for  that  matter,  a  40-hour 
week,  stipulation  we  would  be  within  the 
constitutional  limitations  that  may  be 
found  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce clause. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because 
this  Is  imporUnt.  I  personally  do  not 
feel  it  is  constitutional  in  any  way  what- 
soever. However,  if  it  is.  and  if  I  am 
wrong,  let  us  put  a  trigger  in  which  has 
a  Mttle  more  basis  in  fact  than  the  com- 
mittee has  now.  That  is  my  point,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  pohit  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Again,  this  amendment,  in  this  form  or 
a  comparable  form,  has  been  before  us 
on  the  other  occasions  when  a  minimiun 
wage  bill  has  been  part  of  the  Senate 
program.  We  have  been  over  the  road 
before.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
not  persuaded  me  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
view  that  domestics  should,  in  effect,  be 
pretty  much  outside  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
him,  nor  have  the  13  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare been  persuasive,  either. 

I  believe  that,  on  the  coverage  of  do- 
mestics, the  vote  within  the  comi^ttee 
has  been  repeatedly  13  to  3.  As  we-fcfime 
to  the  floor  last  time,  we  had  a  record 
vote.  The  vote  was  closer  than  the  com- 
mittee vote,  but  still  the  Domlnick  pro- 
vision lost  on  a  vote  of  41  yeas  and  56 
nays.  That,  of  course,  is  not  determina- 
tive of  the  issue  as  it  come  before  us 
now. 

The  cover8«e  that  the  Domlnick 
amendment  would  reach  as  to  domestics 
would  be  those  who  are  pretty  much  fxill 
time  domestics  with  one  employer.  All  of 
those  domestic  workers  whose  work  takes 
them  into  more  than  one  household — 
into  two  or  three;  and  this  is  a  work  pat- 
tern that  is  very  common  with  this  occu- 
pation— would  not  be  covered  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment. 

The  employees  who  would  meet  the 
basic  test  of  employment  for  a  quarter, 
which  is  the  social  security  test — it  is  not 
drawn  from  the  air;  we  use  the  test  for 
coverage  imder  social  security  to  bring 
coverage  to  domestic  workers — are  the 
people  who  would  not  be  reached  if  the 
Dominick  amendment  should  prevail. 
And  who  are  these  workers? 

They  are  about  2  million  people  who 
are  truly  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  in  terms  of  wages,  in  terms  of 
hardship,  and  in  many  other  ways,  too. 
They  are  faced  with  multiple  transpor- 
tation problems  in  getting  to  their  jobs. 
They  are  faced  with  an  occupation  that 
certainly  does  not  give  an  individual  the 
feeling  of  worthwhileness  and  dignity 
that  most  people  have  in  their  employ- 
ment. This  occupation  is  still  shot 
through  with  psychological  attitudes. 

We  are  not  trying  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  problems  that  domestic  workers 
are  faced  with,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
the  one,  I  submit,  that  Is  most  impor- 
tant to  them.  If  they  have  a  job  and 
work  by  the  hour,  let  those  hours  of  work 
give  them  a  return  that  will  let  them 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  minimum  wage  is  sup- 
posed to  be  all  about — the  absolute  mini- 
mum for  people  to  eke  out  a  living  with- 
out being  beholden  to  the  community 
and  being  the  subjects  of  welfare. 

Anybody  who  has  a  wage  which  is 
lower  than  this  minimum  wage  is,  as  we 
all  know — unless  he  is  a  very  casual 
worker  who  does  not  need  the  job  for  a 
livelihood,  but  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  have  such  a  job  and  need  it  for  a 
livelihood  and  need  it  for  a  minimiun 


wage — a  candidate  for  the  ever-swelling 
welfare  rolls. 

Our  job.  as  I  see  it.  is  to  bring  this 
great  law  to  those  who  are  not  reached. 
That  is  what  the  bill  does.  We  are  now 
talking  about  one  group  that  has  not 
been  reached — the  domestic  workers — 
and  the  amendment  effectively  denies 
coverage  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2747  would  bring 
imder  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act  all  employees  in 
private  household  domestic  service  esun- 
ing  "wages" — $50  per  quarter — for  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act.  but 
retains  a  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemption  for  casual  babysitters  and 
companions  and  an  overtime  exemption 
for  live-in  domestic  service  employees. 

The  term  "domestic  service"  employee 
is  not  defined  in  the  act. 

The  committee,  hou'ever,  has  referred 
to  the  regidations  issued  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  domestic  service  relates  to 
services  of  a  household  nature  performed 
by  an  employee  in  or  about  a  private 
home  of  the  person  by  whom  he  or  she 
is  employed. 

A  dwelling  used  primarily  as  a  board- 
ing or  lodging  house  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  such  services  to  the  public, 
as  a  business  enterprise,  is  not  a  private 
home. 

In  the  case  of  live-In  domestics,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
hours  worked,  any  reasonable  agreement 
of  the  parties  which  takes  into  consider- 
ation all  of  the  pertinent  facts  will  be 
accepted  as  a  proper  basis  for  determin- 
ing hours  worked. 

This  aspect  of  S.  2747  is  very  straight- 
forward. 

It  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  assure 
a  fair  wage  for  Americans  willing  to  work 
for  a  living,  many  of  whom  are  forced 
to  rely  on  welfare  despite  a  full  year's 
work. 

It  offers  us  a  simple  choice — a  living 
wage  or  continued  reliance  upon  public 
assistance  for  domestic  service  employees 
and  cnelr  families. 

In  my  judgment,  coverage  of  domestics 
is  needed  as  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  continuing  blight  of  public  assistance 
to  thousands  upon  ttiousands  of  working 
Americans. 

During  the  past  13  years,  the  number 
of  domestic  service  employees  in  the 
country  has  been  reduced  by  half  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  domestic  serv- 
ices rose  by  33  percent. 

If  these  trends  continue,  a  much-de- 
manded occupation  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  near  oblivion. 

In  order  to  understand  why  household 
work  is  a  dying  occupation,  all  one  need 
do  is  to  consider  the  following : 

The  median  income  for  a  full-time  do- 
mestic in  1969  was  $1,926  per  year. 

The  present  median  income  is  $1,800 
and  81  percent  of  all  domestics  reported 
total  cash  incomes  under  $2,000  per  year. 

As  of  March  1970,  more  than  200,000 
women — and  I  should  point  out  that  97 
percent  of  all  domestics  are  women — 
were  the  sole  heads  of  families. 

More  than  half  of  all  domestics  were 
reported  as  working  less  than  15  hours  a 
week  and  only  a  fifth  worked  a  full  work- 


week— 35  hours  and  over.  This  means 
that  the  pending  amendment  would  ex- 
clude more  than  half  of  all  domestics. 

Almost  three-fifths  erf  the  female  heads 
of  families  who  reported  private  house- 
hold employment  as  the  job  held  longest 
during  1969  had  Incomes  below  the  fed- 
erally-established poverty  level  of  $3,743 
for  a  family  of  four. 

In  addition,  roughly  74  percent  of  all 
domestics  work  in  urban  areas  where 
high  costs  of  living  further  undercut 
their  already  meager  pay. 

Consider  also  that  the  fringe  benefits 
taken  for  granted  by  most  segments  of 
the  work  force  are  ahnost  totally  lacking 
for  domestics. 

Most  fail  to  receive  vacations,  holi- 
days, or  sick  leave  with  pay. 

They  have  virtually  no  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  benefits,  or  worker's 
compensation. 

Retirement  plans  are  unheard  of.  In 
fact,  the  only  significant  legal  protection 
afforded  domestics  is  minimum  wage 
coverage  in  five  States — Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  MontEma,  and 
Maryland — and  coverage  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  lack  of  nationally  accepted  st«md- 
ards  of  employment  has  also  placed  un- 
due hardships  on  domestic  employees. 

Workloads  and  the  expectations  of 
employers  fluctuate  greatly  from  job  to 
job. 

Compounding  the  workers'  problems  is 
the  lack  of  a  third  party  intermediary 
to  whom  the  workers  can  appeal  when 
treated  unfairly. 

Faced  with  an  employer  who  refuses 
to  pay  the  full  amount  previously  agreed 
to,  or  a  family  that  forces  her  to  accept 
a  3-we^  unpaid  vacation  because  they 
have  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe, 
the  only  recourse  the  worker  has  is  to 
quit  unless,  of  course,  as  happens  too 
often,  the  employer  calls  up  suddenly  in 
the  morning  and  says,  "We  will  not  be 
needing  you  Anymore." 

Another  factor  of  significance  when 
talking  about  domestic  employment  is 
the  dignity  and  respect  that  ought  to 
come  with  honest  work. 

Many  domestics  are  treated  just  as 
they  were  150  years  ago — that  is,  as 
slaves. 

Two-thirds  of  all  household  workers 
are  black  and  of  the  remaining  one- 
third,  many  are  Chicanos,  American 
Indians,  or  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

They  are  called  "girl"  and  by  their 
first  names  while  they,  themselves,  must 
still  address  their  employers  and  employ- 
ers' children  as  "ma'am"  or  "sir"  or 
"Miss  Jane." 

In  lieu  of  fair  wages,  they  are  often 
given  secondhand  clothing  and  leftover 
food. 

The  lack  of  respect  accorded  domestics 
is  in  many  ways,  an  unfortxmate  reflec- 
tion of  the  value  we  place  on  the  tradi- 
ditional  role  of  women  in  our  society. 

The  housewife's  job  has  always  been 
considered  of  secondary  importance, 
even  though  it  is  the  housewife  who  is 
entrusted  with  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources and  our  most  valuable  material 
possession,  our  children  and  our  home. 

In  hiring  a  domestic,  most  employers 
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expect  her  to  accept  many  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  homemaker,  thereby 
creating  a  situation  in  which  a  dollar 
value  is  being  pla,ced  on  her  everyday 
duties. 

Considering  the  current  wage  for 
domestics,  it  would  mean  that  we  are 
placing  an  80-cent-an-hour  value  on  the 
work  done  by  every  housewife  in  Amer- 
ica. 

This  hardly  seems  reasonable.  Also  of 
significance  is  the  fact  that  most  house- 
hold workers  are  blacks  or  members  of 
other  minority  groups. 

In  failing  to  cover  domestics  under  our 
basic  wage-and-hour  law,  we  would  be 
turning  our  backs  on  these  people. 

Many  who  watch  our  legislative  ac- 
tivities view  the  coverage  of  domestics 
as  an  effort  to  remedy  racial  and  sexual 
discrimination. 

I  know  that  one  can  argue  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  these  workers  are  not  being 
discriminated  against  on  a  basis  of  sex, 
race,  or  national  origin. 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  private 
household  domestic  workers  are  over- 
whelmingly female  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
spond to  their  legitimately  f'^lt  needs. 

Opponents  of  minimum  wage  cover- 
age for  these  workers  have  presented  a 
number  of  arguments.  They  claim  that 
domestics  in  no  way  affect  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Yet,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  buses 
leaving  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  every 
morning  to  see  a  perfect  example  of  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce.  The  metro- 
politan Washington,  D.C.,  area  is  in  no 
way  nn  exception. 

Among  other  areas  where  domestics 
regularly  cross  State  lines  in  traveling 
to  and  from  work  are: 

The  city  of  New  York-Connecticut- 
New  Jersey  area;  the  Cincinnati-Ken- 
tucky locale;  the  St.  Louis.  Missouri- 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  area;  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri-Kansas  area. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  crossing 
State  lines,  the  equipment  and  supplies 
they  use  are  regularly  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Vacuum  cleaners,  for  instance,  are 
manufactured  in  only  six  States.  Laun- 
dry equipment  is  produced  in  only  seven 
States,  creating  a  tremendous  flow  in 
commerce  of  these  item.s  used  daily  by 
domestics. 

Also,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
every-  domestic  handles  such  items  as 
soap,  wax,  and  other  household  clean- 
ers which  have  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  employment  of  domestics  in 
households  also  frees  members  of  these 
households  to  engage  in  activities  and 
businesses  directly  affecting  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Wickard 
against  Filbum  held  that  wheat  grown 
wholly  for  home  consumption  was  con- 
stitutionally within  the  scope  of  Federal 
regulation  of  wheat  production  because, 
though  never  marketed  interstate,  it 
supplied  the  need  of  the  growers  which 
otherwise  would  be  satisfied  by  his  pur- 
chases in  the  open  market. 


In  short,  we  were  persuaded  that  cov- 
erage of  domestic  employees  is  a  vital 
step  in  the  direction  of  insuring  that  all 
workers  affecting  interstate  commerce 
are  protected  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Another  argument  used  by  those  who 
oppose  coverage  for  domestics  is  thr 
difficulty  of  enforcement,  citing  in  par- 
ticular the  failures  under  the  Social 
Security  Act's  coverage  of  all  currently 
employed  domestics. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  basic  dif- 
ference between  social  security  and 
minimum  wage  coverage.  The  concept 
of  social  security  is  one  of  deferring 
immediate  gratification  for  later 
rewards. 

To  a  woman  trying  to  raise  a  family  on 
32,000  a  year,  this  is  clearly  an  impossi- 
bility. Thus,  when  presented  by  her  em- 
ployer with  the  choice  of  either  having 
social  security  payments  deducted  from 
her  paycheck  or  having  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars a  week,  the  latter  may  be  an  under- 
standably inevitable  choice. 

In  large  part,  if  social  security  cover- 
age of  domestics  has  failed,  it  is  because 
the  wage  scale  is  so  low  that  the  employer 
must  operate  outside  of  the  law  in  order 
to  piovide  for  a  family.  Providing  work- 
ers with  minimum  wage  coverage,  how- 
ever, is  tantamount  to  directly  increasing 
their  daily  earnings. 

Should  the  domestic  employer  be  un- 
willing to  voluntarily  adhere  to  the  FLSA, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  workers  would  not 
take  the  necessary  measures,  as  set  forth 
by  the  law  and  regulations,  to  obtain 
what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

An  additional  reason  for  including  do- 
mestics under  FLSA  coverage  is  that 
once  their  wages  have  risen,  many  of 
them  will  cease  to  need  welfare  pay- 
ments to  supplement  their  income. 

Raising  the  incomes  of  domestics  will 
also  have  the  salutory  effect  of  increas- 
ing their  buying  power,  thus  helping  to 
bolster  the  sagging  economies  of  the 
inner  cities  where  most  of  the  workers 
reside. 

One  other  factor  bears  noting  because 
of  its  increasing  importance — the  fact 
that  careers  for  v.-omen  have  become  in- 
creasingly common  and  that  this  occur- 
rence is  bound,  to  lead  to  an  increased 
demand  for  domestic  help  in  the  homes 
of  employed  wives  and  mothers.  If  an 
effective  and  dignified  domestic  work 
force  is  to  be  developed,  a  living  wage 
and  respectable  wo*ing  conditions  are 
vital. 

Now  that  Congress  has  sent  to  the 
States  the  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  women,  it 
would  be  hypocritical  in  the  extreme  to 
deny  an  appreciable  segment  of  the  fe- 
male work  force,  earning  low  wages,  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  rewards  of 
more  meaningful  employment  under  the 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Finally,  the  coverage  of  domestics  in- 
volves the  protection  of  poor  women — 
often  black — and  their  families.  To  large 
numbers  of  these  families,  often  father- 
less, welfare,  drugs,  and  crime  have  be- 
come sordid  facts  of  life. 


A  fair  wage  for  a  day's  labor  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  building  a  life  for 
these  families  that  is  free  of  welfare  and 
above  the  poverty  standard.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  low  wages  now- 
paid  to  domestics  as  a  group  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  economy  and  the 
fiscal  and  tax  policies  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  and  the  States. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  minimum  wage  rates 
proposed  for  domestics  in  the  committee 
bill  will  place  in  the  hands  of  these  low- 
income  employees  an  additional  $572 
million  during  the  first  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date,  $572  million  plus  an  addi- 
tional $140  million  during  the  second 
year,  and  $572  plus  $140  plus  an  addi- 
tional $145  million  during  the  third  year 
and  thereafter. 

That  will  represent  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power  which  is 
bound  to  have  salutary-  effects  on  the  na- 
tional economy,  as  well  as  the  economy 
of  our  central  cities,  where  many  domes- 
tic employees  live. 

Furthermore,  this  additional  income 
will  serve  to  lessen  welfare  payments  to 
this  category  of  employees,  and  should 
also  serve  to  upgrade  the  status  and  dig- 
nity of  this  type  of  work. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  impact  on 
interstate  commerce  which  results  from 
the  low  wages  received  by  this  large  group 
of  employees,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  deplorably  low  wages  received  by 
domestics  contribute  substantially  to  the 
vicious  poverty  cycle  which  has  created 
such  chaos  in  our  central  cities. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  fact  that 
nonwhite  persons  Uving  in  poverty  in- 
creased by  almost  a  half  million  between 
1971  and  1972,  according  to  a  recently 
released  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  increase  occurred  at  the 
same  time  that  the  number  of  white  per- 
sons living  in  poverty  declined. 

Our  inability  to  end  poverty  in  America 
hns  already  had  a  pervasive  impact  on 
the  population  characteristics  of  our 
cities,  and  this  in  turn  has  already  re- 
sulted in  profound  changes  in  commer- 
cial, economic,  social,  and  educational 
patterns  throughout  the  country-. 

These  changes  and  the  problems  the? 
have  created,  are  not  localized,  and  their 
solution  demands  Federal,  not  merely 
local  action  as  Congress  has  already  rec- 
ognized in  enacting  a  myraid  of  pro- 
grams dealing  with  such  matters  as  hous- 
ing, welfare,  education,  transportation, 
manpower  training,  and  public  servic* 
employment. 

Since  domestic  employment  is  one  of 
the  prime  sources  of  jobs  for  poor  and 
unskilled  workers,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  an  important  national  interest  at  stake 
in  insuring  that  the  wages  received  for 
such  work  do  not  fall  below  a  minimal 
standard  of  decency. 

In  this  vein,  the  committee  took  not« 
of  the  expanded  use  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  numerous  recent  cases  to  accord  Fed- 
eral protection  to  persons  needing  such 
prote.nion. 

Thu  Senate  has  twice  rejected  an 
amendment  to  strike  coverage  of  do- 
mestic employees  in  recognition  of  the 
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fact  that  domestic  workers  in  households 
are  in  need  of  this  Federal  protection. 
Connections  with  the  flow  of  commerce 
are  both  tangible  and  direct,  proving  a 
rational  basis  for  finding  the  requisite 
link  to  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  coverage  of  do- 
mestics is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions In  this  bill.  It  epitomizes  the 
committee's  concern  for  the  working  poor 
and  most  clearly  demonstrates  the  re- 
lationship between  the  minimum  wage 
and  welfare.  An  annual  salary  of  $2,000 
to  a  head  of  a  family  is  no  Incentive  to 
work,  in  my  judgment. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  America 
would  be  outraged  to  realize  that  many 
working  poor  who  are  receiving  welfare 
payments  must  live  on  public  assistance 
because  their  employers  are  free  to  pay 
substandard  wages. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  have  to  subsidize 
the  payment  of  subminimum  wages  by 
an  employer  who  can  afford  to  hire  a 
private  household  domestic  employee. 

Yet,  that  is  the  effect  of  failure  to  cover 
domestic  employees  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  typical  household  domestic  em- 
ployee works  and  travels  long  hours  for 
exceptionally  low  wages  in  order  to  raise 
her  children  to  a  life  of  decency,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  barest  opportunity 
to  escape  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Then,  because  she  only  earns  $1,900  a 
year  for  a  full  year's  work,  she  must  turn 
to  public  assistance.  We  must  not  cheat 
these  hardworking  American.s.  We  must 
not  deprive  them  of  their  opportunitv  to 
obtain  by  honest  work  the  bare  minimimi 
necessary  for  a  decent  living. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  ob- 
jections to  covering  domestics  on  the 
groimd  of  administrative  complexity  und 
difficulty  of  enforcement  are  unaccept- 
able reasons  for  denying  the  benefits  of 
the  act  to  those  most  in  need  of  such 
benefits. 

The  committee  notes  that,  unfortu- 
nately, enforcement  funds  and  resources 
are  limited  and  that  decisions  must  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  as  to  how  best  to 
allocate  funds  in  order  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  available  funds  and 
resources  In  insuring  that  all  covered 
workers  obtain  the  full  benefits  guaran- 
teed them  under  law.  Therefore,  through 
the  years,  each  Secretary  has  been  re- 
quired to  exercise  judgment  on  enforce- 
ment policy.  That  judgment,  however, 
cannot  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as 
k>  repeal  the  coverage  provided  by 
Congress. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  appro- 
priate methods  to  insure  compliance  can 
be  fashioned  within  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  FLSA.  More 
importantly,  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  legislation  which  clearly  expresses 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
fair  labor  standards  for  domestics  will 
be  followed  by  voluntary  compliance  on 
the  part  of  most  homemakers.  And,  as  I 
have  stated  previously,  should  the  em- 
ployer be  unwilling  to  adhere  voluntarily 
to  the  FLSA.  it  is  unlikely  that  the  work- 
ers would  not  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures, as  set  forth  by  law  and  regulations, 
to  obtain  what  Is  rightfully  theirs. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment,  as  I 
have  done  on  other  occasions  In  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  successfully  beaten  back 
this  amendment  on  two  other  occasions. 
I  hope  that  will  happen  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
with  total  amazement.  It  Is  not  often 
that  I  get  fired  up  in  this  type  of  thing. 
However,  I  just  finished  reading  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  my  other  colleagues  who  are  listen- 
ing what  Secretary  Brennan  himself  said. 
Mr.  Brennan  testified  that  the  effect  is  a 
large  disemployment;  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  these  people  working  at  all. 
So  we  increase  the  welfare  rolls;  we  do 
not  decrease  them. 

If  one  has  someone  working  around 
the  house  24  hours  a  week,  pay  that  per- 
son the  minimum  wage  which  he  should 
be  paid.  This  is  what  my  amendment 
says.  If  such  a  person  Is  a  so-called 
"casual"  babysitter,  which  the  bill  ex- 
empts—and I  say  I  would  not  think  of 
hiring  a  casual  babysitter  for  anything, 
but  if  one  hires  someone  on  an  occasional 
basis — he  does  not  get  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  can  do  that  If  we  will, 
but  to  provide  that  every  housewife  who 
hires  a  casual  employee  that  she  wants 
to  help  out  with  household  tasks,  and  to 
require  that  housewife  to  coordinate 
quarterly  reports  to  be  given  to  the  Labor 
Department  on  minimum  wage  is  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  which  does  not  in- 
crease employment  at  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  recall  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  several 
years  ago  when  he  was  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic advLsers  that  President  Nixon  had 
when  he  first  took  office  in  1969.  He  was 
appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  he  was  saying  that  if  we  were  con- 
cerned about  employment  in  this  coun- 
trj-,  do  not  raise  the  minimum  wage.  All 
that  happens  when  we  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  to  deny  people  with  few 
merchantable  skills  the  opportunity  even 
to  find  work. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  was 
openminded  when  he  appeared  before 
that  committee,  because,  as  a  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming,  I  had  recom- 
mended increasing  t^e  minimum  wage  in 
the  State  of  Wyommg.  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  my  recommendation  and  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  legislature, 
we  did  raise  the  minimum  wage. 

But  what  Pat  Moynihan.  a  man  with 
great  liberal  credentials,  had  to  sav  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado'  (Mr 
DoMiNicK  >  has  had  to  say  is  true.  If  we 
want  to  be  sure  to  put  people  out  of  work, 
the  kind  of  people  who  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  this  law 
people  who  do  not  have  skills  that  enable 
them  to  get  many  jobs,  but  who  have  to 
start  somewhere,  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment makes  very  good  .sense,  because  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  get  a  job.  And,  as 
we  all  know,  the  biggest  barrier  to  a  per- 
son who  has  never  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed is  to  get  his  first  job.  He  may  find, 


as  he  possibly  has  not  known  before,  that 
he  has  to  get  to  work  in  time  and  has  to 
do  many  things.  He  has  to  get  to  and 
from  where  he  lives  to  where  his  job  is 
He  may  have  to  read  a  road  map  to  get 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  These  are 
things  that  we  think  are  very  elementarj- 
However,  one  would  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover how  many  people  have  never  had 
a  job  and  who  do  not  know  that  they 
have  to  get  up  at  ^  certain  time  to  get 
to  work  on  time,  that  they  will  make  a 
better  Impression  If  they  have  their  hair 
combed,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be. 
However,  it  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
continue  in  the  operation  of  this  law  a 
mechanism  that  denies  work  to  lots  of 
people  in  this  country  who  do  these  jobs, 
who  are  doing  them  now,  and  who  wili 
not  do  them  if  the  law  is  passed  and  in- 
cludes them  under  its  application  and 
requires  that  they  be  paid  a  certain 
amount,  because  whether  it  is  babysit- 
ting or  whatever  it  might  be,  if  the  per- 
son who  has  to  pay  the  bill  finds  that  it 
is  not  worthwhile  to  the  employer  and 
is  going  to  cost  more  money,  the  people 
are  not  going  to  have  the  job. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  be  approved. 
I  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  man,  the  working  young  person 
in  this  country  who  must  have  a  chance 
to  get  his  first  job.  Once  a  person  gets 
his  first  job,  he  has  a  chance  of  improv- 
ing his  job  status.  However,  a  person 
does  need  to  get  a  job  first  of  all. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I 
has  been  most  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  made  an  excellent  point 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  jobs. 

Many  services  are  involved.  However. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  real  effect 
of  the  bill  as  presently  drafted  would  be 
to  use  an  increased  nvunber  of  electrical 
appliances  and  machines.  That  might  be 
great  for  the  manufacturers,  but  it  re- 
duces jobs. 

A  whole  group  of  service  organizations 
has  grown  up  in  the  window-washing 
field,  the  janitor  field,  in  laundry  service, 
and  in  gardening  and  at  a  far  higher 
cost  as  far  as  the  family  budget  is  con- 
cerned. This  trend  will  continue  because 
we  are  imposing  this  additional  burden 
on  people  who  will  not  bear  it. 

The  Senator  is  right.  There  will  be  a 
net  loss  in  jobs  In  this  field  and  a  turning 
away  from  the  domestic  employment  of 
many  people  for  whom  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  employment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  trouble. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  again  is 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
domestic  employment  throughout  this 
country.  In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
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phia,  or  Washington  most  "domestics" 
are  getting  over  the  minimum  wage 
already. 

We  probably  will  not  have  as  much 
disemployment  there  as  we  would  else- 
where. If  we  go  into  Ohio  or  into  Jules- 
burg,  Colo.,  or  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try, a  lot  of  the  employment  for  the  do- 
mestic employee  that  might  be  available 
would  disappear,  because  the  people  will 
say  that  their  budgets  will  not  stand  It 
and  they  will  do  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
three  interpretive  bulletins  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  with  regard 
to  regulations.  One  is  entitled  "Hours 
Worked."  That  is  fairly  short.  It  is 
printed  in  double  columns.  It  is  only  13 
pages  long.  The  bulletins  contain  long, 
technical  regulations  which  lawyers 
have  had  a  difficult  time  understanding. 

The  next  bulletin  Is  shorter.  The  title 
is  "Wage  Payments  Under  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act."  It  is  In  smaller 
print  and  is  only  8  pages  long.  Interpre- 
tations of  overtime  requirements  and 
whether  or  not  one  has  to  compute  over- 
time in  a  particular  situation  are  not  al- 
ways as  clear  this  bulletin  says. 

Another  general  bulletin  is  52  pages 
long  in  double  columns. 

To  apply  these  regulations  to  nonbusi- 
ness entities  is  very  questionable.  Every 
employer  of  domestic  service  employees 
will  have  to  imderstand  these  bulletins. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  an  excellent  lawyer. 
However,  an  average  housewife  Is  not 
trained  in  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  good  many  Coloradans  have  said  that 
the  trouble  with  Congress  is  that  there 
are  too  many  lawyers  in  it. 

We  cannot  expect  the  average  house- 
wife to  understand  these  regulations  and 
to  be  able  to  follow  them. 

I  liope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  those  forms  are.  This  Is  not 
really  as  Involved  as  the  Senators  are 
claiming  and  describing.  It  is  a  simple 
matter.  If  one  works  for  the  prescribed 
period,  then  he  is  paid  the  minimum 
wage.  It  is  that  simple.  One  just  pays  the 
fair,  decent  minimum  wage  If  he  employs 
anybody,  and  he  will  be  all  right. 

With  regard  to  this  disemployment 
business,  we  have  been  over  this  before. 
We  will  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  experience  that  we  have  had 
with  all  of  the  increases  in  the  minimmn 
wage  with  respect  to  the  employment 
figures  that  followed.  In  every  case,  the 
employment  went  up.  It  did  not  go  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Employment  and  Unemployment  EStect 

That  there  Is  no  discernible  Increase  In  un- 
employment Is  equally  establLshed.  A  review 
of  the  employment-unemployment  series 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  non- 
agrlcultural  employment  Increased  after  each 
change  In  the  law  and  that  unemployment 
actually  decreased  after  all  but  one  of  the 
changes  and  In  that  case  It  remained  un- 
changed. 
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The  data  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment trends  are  presented  below  In  the  hope 
that  consideration  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Act  wUl  no  longer  be  clouded  by  un- 
supported allegatlonfl  that  employment  al- 
ways declines  and  that  unemployment  rises 
after  the  minimum  wage  rate  Is  increased. 

First,  on  the  employment  side: 

On  January  25,  1950,  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased  from  $.40  to  $.75  an  hour  and 
nonagrlcuUural  employment  rose  from  43,- 
778.000  In  1949  to  45.222,000  In  1950. 

On  March  1,  1956,  the  minimum  wage 
was  Increased  from  $.75  to  $1.00  an  hour 
and  nonagrlcultural  employment  rose  from 
52,408.000   In    1956   to   52,894,000   In   1957. 

On  September  3.  1961.  the  minimum  wage 
was  Increased  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  an  hour 
and  nonagrlcultural  employment  rose  from 
54.042,000   In   1961    to  55.596,000  In   1962. 

On  September  3,  1963,  the  minimum  wage 
Increased  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  an  hour  and 
nonagrlcultural  employment  rose  from  56,- 
702,000  In  1963  to  58,331,000  In  1964. 

On  February  1,  1967,  the  minimum  wage 
increased  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  and 
nonagrlcultxiral  employment  rose  from  65,- 
857,000  In  1967  to  67,915.000  In  1968. 

On  February  1,  1968,  the  minimum  wage 
Increased  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  an  hour  and 
nonagrlcultural  employment  rose  from  67,- 
915.000  In  1968  to  70.284,000  In  1969. 

On  the  unemployment  side  minimum  wage 
Increases  have  never  resulted  In  increased 
unemployment.  On  the  contrary,  subsequent 
to  the  1949,  1961.  and  1967-1968  minimum 
wage  increases,  unemployment  actually  de- 
creased, and  in  the  case  of  the  1956  mini- 
mum wage  increase,  unemployment  remained 
stable. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  a  higher 
minimum  wage  may  mean  increased  employ- 
er costs,  but  it  also  means  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  and 
a  greater  demand  for  goods  and  services.  For 
the  worker.  It  means  less  hardship  and  great- 
er dignity.  For  the  Government,  It  means 
lower  welfare  costs.  Under  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
Aid  to  FamUies  with  Dependent  ChUdren, 
for  a  family  of  four  headed  by  a  woman 
working  fulltime  a  $.60  Increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  would  result  In  about  a  $.40 
reduction  in  assistance  or  a  reduction  of 
$69  per  month  or  $832  a  year.  There  would 
be  some  variation  among  the  states  but  in 
33  states  the  full  $69  per  month  reduction 
will  be  realized.  In  another  15  states  reduc- 
tions of  less  than  $69  per  month  wcmld  be 
realized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
one  area  of  employment  or  disemploy- 
ment. we  do  not  have  a  minimum  wage 
for  domestic  workers.  Within  the  last 
decade,  domestic  employment  has  de- 
creased 50  percent  during  a  period  when 
the  demand  for  domestic  workers  has  In- 
creased by  one-third. 

The  lament  is  that  domestic  workers 
are  not  available.  And  a  minimum  wage 
coverage  that  will  bring  them  that  mini- 
mum wage  and  will  guarantee  an  incen- 
tive to  go  out  and  do  the  work  that  the 
housewife  does  not  want  to  do  or  Is  not 
able  to  do  because  she  is  going  to  work 
and  needs  someone  to  do  her  work  In 
the  house. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he 
needs  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  I  will  not  repeat  any 
of  the  arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  which  I  adopt. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  add  two  points. 


First,  we  do  have  a  domestic  minimum 
wage  requirement  in  New  York.  I  have 
not  heard  a  .<-ingle  discu.ssion  of  any  kind 
about  any  disemployment  there.  E)omes- 
tics  are  Ftill  highly  in  demand  notwith- 
standing the  minimum. 

Second,  the  exclusion  factor  must  be 
judged  by  one  point  in  this  amendment. 
Under  this  amendment  the  24-hour  test 
apphes  to  one  employer.  The  whole  nub- 
bin of  this  thing  is  to  give  a  sense  of 
dignity  to  that  domestic  employed  in 
domestic  service,  much  as  we  did  in  the 
old  days  to  the  itinerant  workers.  Fre- 
quently they  may  work  for  four  or  five 
families  during  1  week.  We  do  it  in  our 
case,  in  our  household. 

Why  confine  it  to  the  one-employer 
test,  which  is  what  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment does? 

For  all  the  reasons  stated,  therefore, 
by  Senator  Williams,  and  the  additional 
reason  I  have  mentioned,  and  especially 
the  experience,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
We  actually  do  it  in  a  big  industrial  State 
with  10  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion, and  it  has  not  caused  any  trouble 
at  all. 

It  reminds  me.  just  to  finish,  going 
back  almost  30  years,  of  the  time  when 
we  first  had  a  bill  to  stop  discrimination 
in  employment  on  account  of  race,  which 
was  known  as  the  Ives-Quinn  bill.  Sena- 
tors will  remember  Senator  Irving  Ives, 
who  served  here  with  some  of  us,  includ- 
ing, I  think,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pastore  > .  The  same  thing  was 
.said  about  it. 

I  was  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
York,  and  administered  that  bill.  It  was 
the  most  tranquil  thing  in  the  world;  no 
such  revolution  broke  out,  any  more  than 
it  would  with  this. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  $1.80  an 
hour.  What  self-respecting  person  would 
pay  a  person  who  does  all  that  drudg- 
erj^  less  than  $1.80  an  hour? 

So  I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  that  this  reform  was  made  in  be- 
half of  the  almost  3  million  Americans 
engaged  in  the  kind  of  work  we  want  the 
most. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  >ield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  jield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  jielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  so  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  say  anything  that  re- 
quires a  reply. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator's  yielding 
back  of  his  time  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presideut,  the  new 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  which  there  should  be 
some  replj-  and  some  comment,  relates 
to  the  practice  in  New  York  State.  I  have 
no  particular  desire  to  enter  into  a  long 
colloquy  with  him  on  it.  We  have  been 
Into  that  before  when  this  matter  was 
before  us. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  cases 
have  been  brought  in  New  York  State 
with  regard  to  this  law  and,  therefore, 
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we  face  another  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Congress  should  enact  laws  that 
no  one  pays  any  attention  to. 

Insofar  as  the  social  security  law  is 
concerned,  It  is  all  too  frequently  ignored, 
and  subterfuges  are  entered  into  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  into  reporting  situations. 
and  citizens  are  thus  encouraged  to  have 
disrespect  for  the  law.  and  to  avoid  it. 
That  is  unfortunate  and  not  the  proper 
way  to  proceed. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  New  York  experience  which  shows 
that  if  there  was  enforcament  of  the  New 
York  law,  and  if  there  were  a  close  in- 
vestigation or  examination  of  what  is  ac- 
tually done  insofar  as  reporting  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  any  substantial 
degree  of  compliance  with  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2747  extends  for  the 
flrst  time  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
domestic  ser\'ice  employees.  Coverage 
would  extend  to  any  such  employee  com- 
pensated $50  or  more  in  a  calendar  quar- 
ter by  an  employer. 

I  do  not  opDose  payment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  compensation 
to  domestic  employees.  In  fact  I  believe 
the  current  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour  is  far 
too  low  in  many  sectors  of  the  country 
for  the  valuable  services  that  individuals 
in  this  occupational  category  perform. 
Nor  do  I  %-iew  this  a  racial  Issue  as  some 
would  make  It.  I  do  object  to  the  cover- 
age of  such  employees  under  the  FLS\ 
however,  as  I  believe  that  such  action 
will  Increase  unemployment,  present 
great  adminLstrative  and  enforcement 
problems  and  Is  not  based  on  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  substantiate  that,  all  we 
really  have  to  do  is  go  back  and  take  a 
look  at  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  passed  In  1938.  The  House  of 
Representatives  joined  in  a  report  on 
this  bill  under  the  so-called  Ramspeck 
rule,  which  went  Into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  what  is  Interstate  commerce, 
which  I  think  plainly  by  its  terms  would 
have  excluded  anything  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  so  very  remotely  as 
domestic  employment  affects  it. 

The  committee  In  adopting  section 
209 rg)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
covera^  e  purposes  simply  has  not  focused 
upon  the  practical  problems  that  will 
surface  by  such  extension  of  coverage. 
First,  who  Is  a  domestic?  The  committee 
provides  the  Senate  with  no  definition 
of  a  domestic— can  It  be  a  member  of 
one's  family  who  performs  regular  serv- 
ices for  a  household  for  compensation' 
I  would  ask  the  committee  chairman  to 
comment  on  the  question  of  definition  of 
a  domestic  employee  if  he  would. 

What  effect  wlU  the  committee  action 
have  on  day-care  situations  where  sev- 
eral working  mothers  leave  their  chil- 
dren at  the  households  of  friends?  Has 
the  committee  received  Impact  studies  in 
this  area? 

How  can  the  committee  justify  ex- 
empting businesses  with  gross  sales  of 
$250,000  a  year,  but  yet  cover  practically 
every  household  that  employs  even  oc- 
casional help?  What  rationale  Ls  In- 
volved? 

I  am  quite  concerned  that  the  effect 
of  tha  action  wlU  in  fact  result  In  di*- 
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regard  of  the  law  and  create  unemploy- 
ment for  many  domestics.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Brennan,  in  appearing  before  the 
committee  last  year,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK^  stated: 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  domestics  in  household  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  express 
too  strongly  my  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  this  group  of  workers. 

Because  of  this  concern  we  have  tried  hard 
to  balance  this  need  for  a  fair  wage  for  house- 
hold workers  with  their  need  for  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  Is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem and  the  Department  fiinds  itself  on  the 
horns  of  a  dUemma.  For  example  in  lar^e 
metropolitan  areas  sue*  as  Washington  New 
York,  or  Boston,  domestics  are  already  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  minimum  wage  we  propose 
for  other  employees.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment will  have  little,  U  any,  effect.  In  other 
areas  of  smaUer  cities  and  towns,  domestics 
receive  considerably  less  than  the  present 
minimum.  The  problem  with  applying  the 
mtnimum  wage  to  them  has.  as  analgsis 
clearly  shows,  a  severe  disemployment  effect 
This  would  reduce  the  income  of  many  fam- 
ilies where  a  member  was  employed  either 
full-time  or  part-time  in  household  work 
Domestic  service  is  in  some  respects  unique 
from  other  forms  of  employmen-  A  house- 
hold who  hires  a  maid  typically  has  Just  so 
much  budgeted  for  that  purpose  with  no 
more  available.  She  alao  has  no  opportunity 
to  pass  on  any  higher  wage  cost.  If  it  comes 
down  to  it,  the  housewife  can  substitute  her 
labor  and  that  of  other  family  members  for 
the  dcmestlc.  Few  employers  In  other  fields 
can  do  so. 

Administration  and  enforcement  of  mini- 
vium  wage  arid  overtime  coverage  for  do- 
meatus  could  also  present  other  serious  prob- 
lems. It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  accurate 
recordkeeping.  Homemakers  are  not  en^a^ed 
in  business  in  the  traditional  sense  with  ex- 
perience in  maintaining  business  records  E^- 
fectlve  enforcement  wUl  probably  turn  on  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  "homemaker 
and  maid  over  hours  worked.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult. If  not  impossible,  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  out  a  case.  For  these  reasons  Mr 
Chairman,  the  Administration  has  opposed 
extension  of  FLSA  coverage  to  domestics 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
FLSA  in  1938  was  to  prohibit  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce  from  being 
used  to  support  oppressive  wages  in  na- 
tionally involved  industries.  The  Senate 
committee  report  of  1938  states  on  page  6 
in  the  general  statement  for  enactment: 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  tegulate  the  wages  of 
all  wage  earners  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
by  its  Inaction  permit  the  channels  of  com- 
merce to  be  used  to  set  this  spiral  of  defla- 
tion In  motion.  It  cannot  and  should  not 
permit  our  great  Interstate  industries  to  be- 
come engulfed. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  con- 
sider the  definition  of  -employer  engaged 
in  commerce"  and  states  that  this  phrase 
is  intended  to  mean: 

An  employer  in  commerce,  or  an  employer 
engaged,  in  the  ordlnarj-  course  of  business 
In  purchasing  or  selling  goods  in  commerce' 
Under  this  definition  purely  local  businesses 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
Even  businesses  which  do  make  purchases  or 
sales  of  goods  In  commerce  are  excluded  If 
such  purchases  or  sales  are  casual  and  do  not 
constitute  a  settled  course  of  business 
practice 

The  action  of  the  committee  takes  on 
this  subject  in  S.  2747  in  no  way  reflects 
this  original  intent. 
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Further,  the  committee  fails  to  pre 
sent  a  justification  of  how  such  coverajte 
can  meet  the  constitutional  criteria  of 
the  interstate  commerce  clause.  I  would 
ask  the  committee  chairman,  on  what 
legal  rationale  this  action  is  based  and 
what  employment  situations  are  excluded 
by  this  constitutional  clause  if  domestm 
employees  are  not? 

I  can  see  no  "rationale  basis"  for  Con 
gress  to  proceed  in  this  area  either  con 
stitutionally   or   practically   and   would 
urge  Senators  to  support  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr 

DOMINICK). 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wm 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Ml-.  Hollincs).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon;  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  ^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr  Weick- 
ER)  IS  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family 

Tne  result  was  announced— veas  37 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


A-len 

Eakcr 

Ban.ea 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckle-.- 

Evrcl. 

Harry  F. 
Cotton 
Cur:  is 
Domlnick 


Jr. 


Abcurezk 

Aiken 

Ba>-h 

Bentsen 

Elbe 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

E;.  rci.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

c:ark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Do.e 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

F\i!brl!?ht 

Gravel 


Cannon 
EastiBnd 


(No.  52  Leg. 
YEAS— -37 
E.-vin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Go'ciwate 
Griffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Patfleld 
H  Pirns 
Hru.-ika 
Johnston 
Lens 

McC'.ellan 

NAYS— 58 
Han 
Kartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
HuddlestoE 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Js  vits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
.McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcaif 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hc'Un^E 
Moss 


McClure 
Nunn 
Pack  wood 
Roth 
Scott. 

VPlI'.iarr.  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

ProxRiire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 
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So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  *No. 
989)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  J  A  VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  f  uither  amendment. 
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AMXNDMZNT    NO.    985 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following : 

••TITLE  I— PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT" 

On  page  1 .  line  4,  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 

On  page  51.  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  line  20,  strike  out  the  woi'd 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

On  page  51,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE    n — AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   FED- 
ERAL SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

"REMOVAL  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  EXECtTTIVE,  LEGISLATIVi: , 
AND  JXn)ICIAL  SALARIES 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  225(f)  (A)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  Is  repealed. 

"(b)(1)  Section  225(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out '  (A) ,'. 

"(2)  Section  225(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A) ,'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  able  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  proceed  with  debate  and  ac- 
tion on  Ills  amendment  today.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
tomorrow. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  7824. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
7824,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7824)  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  lor  other  ptirposes. ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofl&cer  appointed  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Schaveiker,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Beall 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


RESUMPTION  OF  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  that  no 
time  be  charged  on  the  bill,  smd  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  e>:ecutive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Casey  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  J.  Casey 
of  New  York  to  be  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  The  hour  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  will  immediately 
start  running.  At  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
there  will  be  an  automatic  quorum  call 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  imme- 
diately by  rollcall  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  Senate  Resolution  293, 
the  pay  raise  measure. 

If  cloture  is  invoked  the  Senate  will 
continue  action  on  the  pay  raise  resolu- 
tion until  it  is  disposed  of,  and  if  the 
pay  raise  resolution  is  disposed  of  at  a 
fairly  early  hour  the  leaciership  would 
then  hope  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

At  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  debate  on  the 
override  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
energ5^  emergency  bill  will  begin.  The 
debate  will  last  for  2  hours.  The  time 
will  be  equally  divided  and  the  vote  will 
occur  on  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow.  That  will  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  automatic  under  the 
Constitution. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:22  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  March  6,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  5.  1974: 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

WUllam  J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Pesch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Air  National  Guard 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  Coffin,  574- 
01-9032.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  THr  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Henry  A.  Sparks. 
Dudley  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
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SITPPLT   CORPS' 

James  E.  McKenna. 
James  R.  Ahem. 

civil.    KNGINEER   CORPS 

Robert  F.  Jortberg. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

George  A.  Besbekos. 

Rear  Adm.  Emmett  H.  Tldd.  U.S.  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  w'thln  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whUe  so 
serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
H.  BeU,  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Paul  E. 


Hoover,    to   be   colonel,   which    nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the   Congressional   Record   on   February   21 
1974. 

In  the  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Albert  A. 
Ackerman.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Brian  F. 
Wells,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Shelby  Q. 
Alfred,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  William  H. 
Waters,  to  be  lleutent  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1974. 
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In  the  Marine  Corps 


Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Qary 
W.  Barnes,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  D 
Yarbrough,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  w-2 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen-' 
ate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  31, 1974. 

Ernest  H.  Cates,  for  reappointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  nomination  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  la  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  6,  1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Graf, 
ton  Splnks,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Richard  C.  Roten,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  18, 1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Hans  Dumpys,  St.  Timothy  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  all  people,  we 
come  Into  Thy  presence  acknowledging 
Thy  power  and  majesty  over  all  of  life. 
Thy  providence  govern.^  the  course  of 
nations. 

O  God,  our  Ruler  and  Judge,  we  pray 
for  all  public  servants  of  this  land,  espe- 
cially for  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Grant  them  the  wisdom  to  regard  their 
office  as  a  trust  from  Thee  and  as  a 
channel  of  service  for  the  welfare  of  all 
people. 

Amid  all  the  pressures  of  public  office, 
we  ask  the  continual  pressure  of  Thy 
gracious  will  upon  the  consciences  of  Thy 
servants  to  serve  this  Nation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  ultimate  judgment. 
Lord,  grant  us  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God 
Amen. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON.  SERGEANT.  FIRST 
CLASS,   U.S.    ARMY    (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  sergeant,  first  class, 
U.S.  Army  (retired) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tills  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P 
Puentes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  "J 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 


ESTELLE  M.  PASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  H.R.  7209  for 
the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Fass  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
therequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rigg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Btephan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAU8TINO  MURGIA.MELENDREZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 

for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  Murgia-Melen- 

drez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  ovrt 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  SELL  RESERVE  MIN- 
ERAL INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  LAND 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO 
THE  RECORD  OWNERS  OF  THE 
SURFACE  THEREOF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2544) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  mineral  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  land  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  California  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2544 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  the  property  situated  In  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  to  Robert  E.  Pumphrey  and  his  v.-lfe. 
Audrey  M.  Pumphrey,  the  record  owners  of 
the  surface  rights  thereof. 

Sec  2.  The  property  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

(1)  parcel  numbered  7,  containing  forty 
acres,  more  or  less,  as  described  In  the  deed 
dated  November  10.  1968,  entered  into  be- 
tween Marlon  E.  Cole,  grantor,  and  Robert 
E.  Pumphrey  and  his  wife,  Audrey  M.  Pum- 
phrey, grantees;  and 

(2)  parcel  numbered  6,  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres,  more  or  less, 
as  described  In  the  deed  dated  September 
24,  1965,  entered  Into  between  Samuel  D. 
Bashltae  and  his  wife,  Pauline  B.  Bashllne. 
grantors,  and  Robert  E.  Pumphrey  and  his 
wife,  Audrey  M.  Pumphrey,  grantees. 

Sec  3.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  any  land 
described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  Is  not  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  minerals,  he  shaU  con- 
vey the  reserved  mineral  interests  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  rights  referred 
to  In  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  upon  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  $200  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  conveyance;  otherwise,  the  mineral 
Interests  shall  be  sold  to  such  record  owners 
of  the  surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of 
a  sum  equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  Interests  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  taking  Into  considera- 
tion such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec  4.  Proceeds  from  any  sale  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out  all 
of  sections  3  and  4  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shaU  require  the 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  admin- 
istrative costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstand- 
ing amount,  but  if  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  the  actual  administrative  coets,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sec  4.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
ttaie  specified  by  him  payment  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs 
or  the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The 
amount  of  the  payment  required  shall  be 
the  difference  between  the  amount  deposited 
and  the  full   amount   required   to  be  paid 


vmder  this  section.  If  the  amount  deposited 
exceeds  the  full  amount  required  to  be 
paid,  the  applicant  shall  be  given  a  credit 
or  refund  for  the  excess. 

Sec  5.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
mineral  deposits  In  the  land,  (2)  evaluating 
the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and  (3) 
preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instrument  of 
conveyance. 

Sec.  6.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to"  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral  in- 
terests conveyed  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasurv  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  MINERAL  RIGHTS  IN 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  LO- 
CATED IN  SEMINOLE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3901 1 
to  convey  the  mineral  rights  in  certain 
real  property  located  in  Seminole 
County,  Fla.,  to  Carroll  L.  Ward,  Senior, 
the  owner  of  such  real  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.  3901 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o'j 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
are  hereby  quitclaimed  to  Carroll  L.  Ward, 
Senior,  of  Orlando.  Florida,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  phosphate  In  the  real  property  owned 
by  Carroll  L.  Ward  and  located  In  Seminole 
County,  Florida,  which  are  more  particularly 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  which 
were  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  patent 
numbered  1144523,  Issued  to  Walter  J. 
Krohne  on  May  19,  1954.  and  patent  num- 
bered 1144524.  Issued  to  Fred  8.  Alward  on 
May  19,  1954. 

Sec  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  foUows:  The  northeast  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  33.  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  31  east,  contalnmg 
40.015  acres.  The  east  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
33,  township  21  south,  range  31  east,  con- 
taining 20  acres,  more  or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "That  there 
are  hereby  quitclaimed  to  CarroU  L.  Ward, 
Senior,  of  Orlando,  Florida,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "Carroll  L. 
Ward  and  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
record  owners  of  the  surface". 

Page  2.  following  line  10,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shaU 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit 


exceeds  the  actual  administrative  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sec  4.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The 
amount  of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the 
difference  between  the  amount  deposited 
and  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid  un- 
der this  section.  If  the  amount  deposited 
exceeds  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid, 
the  applicant  shall  be  given  a  credit  or  re- 
fund for  the  excess. 

Sec  5.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to.  all  costs  of  { 1)  conducting  an  explora- 
tory program  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  phosphate  deposits  in  the  land.  (2i  eval- 
uating the  data  obtained  under  the  explora- 
tory program  to  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed, 
and  (3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instru- 
ment of  conveyance. 

Sec  6.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretarv  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to'  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then"  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral  in- 
terests conveyed  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
••To  convey  the  mineral  rights  in  certain 
real  property  located  in  Seminole  County, 
Florida,  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  8545^ 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  G.  Wells 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR  TO  SELL  CERTAIN  RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FLOR- 
IDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  m 
Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B 
Carter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  what 
the  reports  are. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
sidering some  three  bills  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
They  are  small  bills  dealing  mostly  with 
housing  overseas.  We,  at  the  present 
time,  are  hearing  the  matter  of  confer- 
ence work  on  mass  transit  and  also  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill,  which  it  is  doubtful  we  will  finish 
today.  Those  are  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATION  OF 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se:  Mr.  Morgan  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Johnson  of  California; 
Mr.  Randall  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Kyros  of 
Maine:  Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Meeds  of  Washington;  Mr.  Culver  of 
Iowa;  Mr.  McEwen  of  New  York;  Mr. 
HoRTON  of  New  York;  Mr.  Winn  of 
Kansas:  Mr.  dc  Pont  of  Delaware:  and 
Mr.  Mallary  of  Vermont. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATION  OF 
THE  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY    GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man: Mr.  Wright  of  Texas;  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez of  Texas;  Mr.  de  la  Garza  of  Texas : 
Mr.  Kazen  of  Texas:  Mr.  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona: Mr.  Waldie  of  California;  Mr. 
Wiggins  of  California;  Mr.  Lujan  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Burke  of  Florida;  and  Mr. 
CoNLAX  of  Arizona. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Blr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker  yesterday  the 


Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  person 
who  had  lawfully  qualified  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  and  had  served  2  years  of 
alternative  service  was  not  eligible  for 
Veterans  Administration  education 
benefits.  I  believe  this  decision  should 
be  corrected  by  legislation.  The  history 
of  this  country  has  been,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  including  the  Revolutionary 
War.  to  allow  bona  fide  conscientious 
objectors  to  provide  their  services  in  a 
way  acceptable  to  their  deeply  held  reli- 
gious and  moral  beliefs  so  as  not  to  vio- 
late their  consciences,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
insofar  as  what  service  would  be  accept- 
able. 

To  deny  such  young  men  who  abided 
by  both  their  consciences  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  the  veterans  bene- 
fits provided  all  others,  in  my  judgment 
is  unconscionable.  The  lawful  designa- 
tion of  conscientious  objector  status  and 
the  service  required  thereunder  have 
never  been  construed  as  punishments, 
but  rather  as  an  acceptable  decision  of 
consience  and  service  in  lieu  of  bearing 
arms.  To  deny  veterans  benefits  to  those 
yoimg  men  denigrates  CO  status  and 
serves  to  punish  them  for  exercising  their 
religious,  moral,  and  philosophical  be- 
liefs. This  country's  greatness  is  en- 
hanced because  it  has  encouraged  and 
guaranteed  religious  freedom. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
28  I  was  present  and  voted  on  all  amend- 
ments to  and  passage  of  H.R.  2,  Employee 
Benefits  Security  Act.  On  roUcall  No. 
53,  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  trans- 
fer the  administration  of  the  pension  in- 
surance program  from  the  Depai'tment 
of  Labor  to  a  private  Government  cor- 
poration similar  to  the  FDIC,  I  was 
recorded  as  absent.  I  was  present,  in- 
serted my  card  and  pushed  the  "nay" 
button,  but  I  failed  to  note  that  my  vote 
was  not  recorded  by  the  electronic  de- 
vice. If  properly  recorded,  my  vote  on  the 
amendment  would  have  been  "nay." 


THE   UNIFORM   EMERGENCY  TELE- 
PHONE   NUMBER,    911 

•  Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  is  the 
time  I  have  addre.s.sed  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  regarding  the  subject  of  the 
nationwide,  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber, "911."  And  I  have  urged  you  to  bring 
the  possibility  of  this  single,  emergency 
telephone  number  to  the  attention  of 
your  communities.  A  number  of  you  have 
done  just  that  and  so  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  that  sin- 
gle, simple  emergency  reporting  number. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  my  own  State  has  been  remiss  in 
the  matter  of  adopting  "911."  Actually 
Huntington,  Ind.,  my  home,  was  the  first 
community  in  the  Bell  System  to  adopt 
"911"  back  in  1968.  Now  Huntington  has 
been  joined  by  other  Indiana  communi- 
ties including  Kendallville,  Anderson, 
Muncie,  Auburn.  Bloomington,  Bluffon. 
Crawfordsville.  Frankfort  adopts  "911" 


today  and  South-Bend,  Mishawak,  Mar- 
tinsville, Osceola  are  scheduled  for  "9H" 
a  year  from  now. 

Of  special  interest  and  pleasure  to  me 
is  the  recent  announcement  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  General 
Telephone  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc.  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  largest 
city  in  my  congressional  district  could 
have  "911"  in  the  near  future. 

The  comprehensive  plan  sent  to  me  by 
General  Telephone  Co.  of  Indiana  out- 
lines their  plan  for  attaining  "911"  ca- 
pability throughout  the  area  served  by 
Greneral  Telephone  Co.  of  Indiana.  As  a 
part  of  that  plan  their  Fort  Wayne 
switching  complex  is  expected  to  have  the 
required  technical  modifications  for 
"911"  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1977. 

I  want  to  congratulate  General  Tel  for 
their  forward  step.  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  company  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  regarding  the  possibility  of 
establishing  "911,"  particularly  in  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  northern  Indiana 
community  of  approximately  180,000 
people. 

I  know  that  the  telephone  company 
has  committed  a  great  number  of  man 
hours  and  actual  dollars  to  the  decision 
that  was  involved.  There  were  many 
technical  problems  to  be  resolved.  They 
have  evidently  accomplished  this.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  forward 
step  toward  improved  emergency  tele- 
phone communications.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  I  can  lift  up  the  phone  in 
my  Fort  Wayne  congressional  office  and 
dial  "911"  for  emergencies. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  TO  HONOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  iiis  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening  will  be  a  special  occasion  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for  so  long 
with  our  distinguished  Vice  President, 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  American 
Legion  periodically  honors  an  individual 
in  public  life  considered  to  have  made 
an  exceptionally  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  coxmtry  and 
the  cause  of  the  veteran. 

According  to  National  Comdr.  Robert 
E.  L.  Eaton,  the  selection  of  the  Vice 
President  for  this  coveted  award  was 
actually  made  some  months  ago  and  was 
based  not  on  his  present  position  as 
Vice  President  but  rather  on  his  long 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  think  all  of  us  wiU  agree 
that  no  individual  in  government  today  is 
more  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

Jerry  has  been  a  dedicated  and  active 
Legionnaire  for  man:/  years  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  still  retains  his  mem- 
bership in  Furniture  City  Post  258  in  his 
hometown  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I 
know  how  proud  he  has  been  of  his  years 
of  association  with  the  Legion,  and  the 
Nation's  veterans  have  likewise  been 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  vigorous  cham- 
pion in  the  Congress. 

Only  six  Americans  have  received  the 
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Legion's  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  thus  far.  They  are  the  late  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen;  our  former  Speak- 
er, John  W.  McCormack;  former  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Vinson:  and  our  col- 
leagues from  Texas,  Representatives 
Olin  E.  Teague  and  George  H.  Mahon. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  award 
in  1972. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  to  Vice 
President  Ford  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's annual  banquet  honoring 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  on  March  6.  The  banquet  will 
be  the  highlight  of  week-long  activities 
in  conjunction  with  the  Legion's  annual 
Washington  Conference  of  national  and 
State  executives. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  want  to  be  pres- 
ent to  join  in  saluting  Jerry  as  he  re- 
ceives this   outstanding   award. 
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GUDE   BLASTS   VA'S   HANDLING    OF 
GI  BILL  BENEFITS 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  tried 
to  minimize  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  veterans  in  obtaining  the  educational 
benefits  due  them  under  the  GI  bill.  The 
officials  have  said  that  there  are  only 
about  a  thousand  outstanding  cases  of 
difficulty  throughout  the  Nation. 

If  experience  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  any  guide,  the  VA  has  greatly 
underestimated  the  problem. 

Fourteen  veterans  have  appealed  to  mv 
district  office  alone  for  help  in  cases  of 
nonpayment  of  benefits  that  have  proved 
to  be  real  hardship  and.  in  one  case,  goes 
back  to  the  veteran's  entrance  into  school 
in  last  year's  summer  session. 

Many  other  cases  go  back  to  last  fall. 
None  of  the  problems  is  less  than  3 
months — and  three  missing  monthlv 
checks — old.  My  office  has  tried  to  get 
action  and  has  found  what  appear  to  be 
mstances  of  lost  files  and  of  an  inability 
to  find  and  remedy  computer  errors.  I 
have  today  telegraphed  Donald  E.  John- 
son. Administration  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  secure  his  personal  attention  to  these 
problems. 

If  you  multiply  the  experience  in  mv 
congressional  district  by  the  number  of 
congressional  districts  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  is  clear  that  there  mav 
be  well  over  twice  the  number  of  serious 
foul-ups  than  the  VA  will  admit 


STATEMENT       CONCERNING       DIS- 
CHARGE    PETITION     ON     HOUSE 
RESOLUTION      846,       "INCREASED 
PRODUCTION      AT      ELK      HILLS 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE" 
(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  discharge  petition,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  why  we  believe  it 
will  be  successful. 

First  of  aU,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wants  Elk  Hills  opened  up.  On  De- 
cember 19,  just  before  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, when  every  Congressman  was  anx- 
ious to  go  home  for  the  holidays,  I  intro- 


duced a  motion  to  recommit  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  the  con- 
ference committee  with  instructions  to 
add  $64.5  million  for  increased  oil  pro- 
duction at  Elk  Hills. 

The  House  passed  my  motion  by  a  vote 
of  216  to  180.  This  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President,  so  the  appropriations  for  Elk 
Hills  are  already  available. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  House  Resolution  846,  and 
I  am  assured  that  this  legislation  is 
favored  by  the  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  American 
people. 

The  Navj'  wants  operations  at  Elk  Hills 
expanded  because  that  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve program  itself. 

And  the  American  people  want  more 
oil  from  Elk  Hills  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  jobs  and  economic  welfare.  The  coim- 
try  needs  more  oU,  and  Elk  Hills  is  a 
source  we  can  tap  quickly.  The  only  group 
that  does  not  want  this  legislation  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Last  Decem- 
ber, we  were  promised  a  committee  bill 
on  Elk  Hills  within  a  short  time.  Well  we 
have  waited  almost  3  months,  and  there 
is  no  hint  of  any  action  forthcoming. 

We  are  in  an  energj-  crisis,  and  even  if 
the  Arab  oil  boycott  ends,  our  troubles 
will  not  be  over.  The  crisis  demands 
immediate  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  on  this  discharge  petition. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  58 1 

Andrews,  N.C.  Esch  Montb-omerj- 

Blaggi  Evans.  Colo  "ess 

Blatnlk  Fra.ser  Murphy,  N.Y 

f°Bgs  Gray  Nichols 

Erasco  Hawkitis  Piic» 

Burke,  Calif.  Heben  RaadaU 

Burton  Helstoskl  Reii 

?-t?l-  V-^-  Jamiau  Rodlno 

Chlsholm  Jones,  Ala.  Rooney,  N  Y 

Clark  Jones,  Okla.  Runnels 

C^nyers  Kluczynskl  Stration 

Dellums  Long.  La.  StubbleHeld 

DiSgs  LuJan  Treen 

uom  Ivlailliard  Whitehurst 

Dulski  Mills  Zwach 

Eckhardt  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE AIvIENDMENTS  TO  H  R  3245 
TO  AMEND  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NUMBERED  2  OF  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  947)  to  a«ree  to  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  8245,  to  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1973 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  947 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  bill  H.R.  8245,  to  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1973.  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  to  the  end  that  the  Seuat*  amendments 
be.  and  the  same  hereby  axe,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Horton  •  opposed  to  the 
legislation? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No.  I  am  not.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  demand  a  second? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Holifield  ) . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
calling  up  H.R.  8245  to  rectify  an  in- 
equity and  to  alleviate  a  serious  problem 
in  the  Immigration  and  Natiu-alization 
Service. 

As  Members  will  recall.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1073  was  allowed  to  go  into 
effect  by  a  vote  of  281  to  130  on  June  7. 
1973.  The  effective  date  as  specified  in 
the  plan  was  July  1.  1973.  The  plan  dealt 
primarily  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in  the 
Department    of    Justice    but    contained 
provisions  affecting  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  in  Treasury.  During 
the  consideration  of  that  plan  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee  that   section   2   of   the   plan   as 
drawn  would  produce  difficulties  in  ad- 
ministration which  had  not  been  fore- 
seen. Section  2  would  have  transferred  a 
number     of     employees — approximately 
900— of  the  INS  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  who  would  be  made  a  part  of 
the  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.   Representatives   of   the    em- 
ployees of  the  INS  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  in  other  representa- 
tions to  the  administration  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  that  wotild  result  from 
this  transfer.  They  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  plan  if  the  ad- 
ministration and  our  committee  woidd 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  bill  deleting 
section  2.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  plan  could  be  remedied  as  we  all  know 
reorganization  plans  cannot  be  amended 
during     their     consideration     by     tha 
Congress. 

H.R.  8245  is  the  result  of  that  com- 
mitment and  would  accompUsh  the  ob- 
jective agreed  to.  That  bill  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  July  17.  1973.  Ii 
was  returned  to  us  by  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, on  December  3.  1973.  with  i:n 
amendment  that  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  sued  by  those  who  are  vic- 
tims of  acts  or  omissions  of  investigative 
or  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Government.    The    Senate    amendment 
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was  precipitated  by  the  unfortunate  in- 
cident in  Collinsville.  III.,  last  year  in 
which  ofQcers  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  E>angerous  Drugs  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment were  involved  in  an  illegal  en- 
tr>',  assault,  battery,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  of  an  innocent  citizen.  Tech- 
nically, since  the  amendment  amends  an 
act  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  it 
would  be  considered  nongermane. 

As  my  colleagues  know^,  I  am  one  who 
has  objected  to  nongermane  amendments 
being  placed  on  House  bills  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am.  however,  sjonpathetic  with 
the  objective  that  the  amendment  seeks 
to  achieve  as  I  deplore  the  apparent  vio- 
lation of  personal  and  constitutional 
rights  which  the  Collinsville  incident  re- 
vealed. 

I  also  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
Immigration  Service  should  be  able  to 
make  its  plans  for  future  activity  with 
the  certainty  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  provide.  We  have  a  very 
serious  problem  of  illegal  aliens  in  this 
country.  Los  Angeles  County  in  my  State 
and  the  Southwest  generally  are  being 
literally  overrun  by  aliens  who  find  ways 
to  get  through  the  border  patrol  and  our 
INS  inspectors  at  ports  of  entry.  This  is 
a  problem  that  demands  immediate  and 
concerted  attention  and  the  stepped-up 
activity  of  the  INS  if  we  are  not  to  be 
completely  inundated.  But  as  long  as  con- 
gressional action  is  unfinished,  the  uncer- 
tainty about  jobs  and  status  among  INS 
personnel  is  having  a  severe  effect  on 
morale  and  work  in  the  INS.  General 
Chapman,  the  new  head  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  called 
on  me  to  express  his  great  concern  about 
the  problem,  as  have  numerous  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
administration.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  which 
represents  a  number  of  the  INS  person- 
nel, has  also  made  representations  about 
the  need  for  a  quick  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  fore- 
bearance  of  Members  who  object  to  the 
procedure  which  is  often  followed  by  the 
Senate  so  that  we  can  put  this  matter 
behind  us  and  get  on  with  the  important 
task  of  strengthening  the  Immigration 
Service  as  the  Director  of  OMB  prom- 
ised that  it  would  be  strengthened. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Donohue  subconunlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  administration  which  is 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  the 
Ervin  amendment  in  this  bill.  In  view 
of  the  circiunstances,  however,  I  feel 
we  should  not  hold  up  the  passage  of 
this  bill  pending  action  on  the  broader 
legislation. 

This  action  today  on  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not  foreclose  further 
legislation  from  the  Judiciary  on  the 
anti-no-knock  problem. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favored 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  June  5,  1973, 
when  it  was  represented  by  Chairman 


HoLiFiELD  that  he  had  agreed  with  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natui-alization  Service 
that  if  they  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  as  presented, 
his    committee    would    present    to    the 
Congress  a  bill  deleting  section  2  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in- 
specting force  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  I  am, 
therefore  in  favor  of  H.R.  8245  which 
is  the  re.sult  of  that  commitment.  I  ac- 
cept the  principle  agreed  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  with  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  the 
inspections  force  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  However,  I  have 
reservations    about    its    passage    in    its 
present  form  for  the  reason  that  in  H.R. 
8245  as  it  is  before  us  today,  there  is  a 
nongermane  amendment  inserted  by  the 
Senate  when  H.R.  8245  was  before  that 
body.   This   is   an   amendment   entirelj' 
unrelated  to  the  subject  matter  of  H.R. 
8245  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  the 
amendment  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  but  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
since  it  Involves  an  amendment  to  the 
Tort  Claims  Act. 

I  conclude  from  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  a  strong  opponent 
to  nongermane  amendments. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  And  he  is  a  strong 
opponent  for  one  committee  to  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Therefore,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  these  amendments  with 
reference  to  no-knock  law  should  not  be 
in  here. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Now,  did  the  gentle- 
man take  any  steps  to  remove  them  or 
to  correct  them  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  I  conferred  with 
the  people  on  the  other  side  and  they 
are  adamant.  Senator  Ervin  put  this 
amendment  on.  They  are  adamant  in 
getting  this. 

The  gentleman  knows  the  problems  we 
have  dealing  with  the  other  side.  I  could 
not  get  this  bill  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  had  to  take 
this  route  and  risk  my  own  bill  by  getting 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  save  the  900 
men  that  were  going  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Could  this  matter  not 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried 
to  get  a  waiver  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  FEA  bill  so  that  I  could  pick  up  the 
Senate  bill.  I  tried  to  get  a  waiver,  anu 
the  Rules  Committee  tells  me  that  they 
are  against  giving  waivers  on  nonger- 
mane amendments,  and  I  think  they  are 
right.  I  believe  the  Rules  Committee 
ought  to  develop  a  rule  which  would  face 
this  terrible  problem  we  have. 

This  is  one  of  the  frustrations  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  which  are  expert 
in  certain  fields  and  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  job.  When  a  bill  goes  over  there. 
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they  hang  Christmas  tree  ornaments  all 
over  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  as  much  against 
this  practice  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssa«husetts  is,  but  we  are  now  6 
months  into  this  year;  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  is  in  effect;  the  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  put  into  effect  all  these 
things,  but  are  going  to  put  them  into 
effect.  I  am  doing  this  in  desperation. 

If  I  do  not  get  a  two-thirds  vote  today 
I  will  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  try 
to  get  a  waiver. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
this  matter  not  have  been  handled  other- 
wise by  having  it  go  to  a  committee  on 
conference  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
could  not  get  it  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
except  by  unanimous  consent  to  go  to 
conference,  and  I  was  Informed  that  I 
could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Did  the  gentleman  ask 
that  a  conference  committee  be  formed 
to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version'' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not,  because  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  I  must  rise  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
the  legislation  and  send  it  to  conference 
I  could  not  get  that.  I  was  told  that  dif- 
ferent Members  would  object. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Did  the  gentleman 
make  that  request  in  the  House? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  I  did  not  make  it 
because  I  felt  it  wa*  futile.  I  had  been 
told  by  Members  that  they  would  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Is  that  not  the  cus- 
tomary procedure? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No,  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tomary procedure.  It  is  one  of  the  cus- 
tomary procedures.  Another  way  is  to  put 
it  under  suspension  for  a  two-thirds  vote 
Another  way  is  to  get  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  waive  the  point  of  order  against 
nongermane  amendments.  I  was  told 
that  I  could  not  get  that. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Did  the  gentleman 
make  the  request  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  talked  to  some  of 
the  Members. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  mean  formallv. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No,  but  I  will  go  be- 
fore the  committee  and  ask  them  for  a 
rule  if  this  bill  is  defeated  today.  They 
tell  me  they  will  turii  it  down,  but  I  will 
still  go  before  the  committee  and  ask 
them. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  first  let  me  emphasize  this 
point:  This  is  not  a  simple  jurisdictional 
squabble  between  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  This  Involves  a 
very  important  and  delicate  govern- 
mental issue. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  bill  before  us 
deals  with  goverrunental  reorganization, 
a  bill  which  is  needed  and  which  I  sup- 
port; but  when  that  bill  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, without  hearings,  an  amendment 
was  added.  That  amendment  deals  with 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

I  assure  the  Members  that  this  is  an 
important  subject.  That  amendment 
creates  a  civU  cause  of  action  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for 
intentional  torts  committed  by  law  en- 
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forcement  officers.  The  specific  problem 
envisioned  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  were  fourth  amendment  vi- 
olations where  a  police  officer  may  im- 
properly enter  the  premises  of  a  suspect. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
give  a  civil  remedy  to  the  aggrieved  per- 
son for  injurj'  and  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  that  entry. 

By  way  of  background,  for  many  years 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  the  law. 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  evi- 
dence obtained  as  a  result  of  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure  is  not  admissible  in 
the  trial  of  a  defendant.  This  judicially 
created  doctrine  is  known  as  the  "ex- 
clusionary rule." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implementation  of 
that  rule  has  raised  many  problems, 
problems  which  I  believe  are  well  known 
to  the  Members.  There  has  been  a  great 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  effect  of 
that  rule  in  specific  cases,  because  clearly 
on  some  occasions  it  prevents  probative 
evidence,  often  decisive  on  the  question 
of  guilt,  from  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  jurj'. 

As  recently  as  1971  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  this  problem  in  the  case  of 
Bevins  against  Six  Unnamed  Federal 
Narcotics  Agents,  and  in  that  opinion 
the  Chief  Justice  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  Congress  ought  to  consider  a  civil 
remedy  for  persons  aggrieved  by  reason 
of  illegal  search  and  seizure.  In  response 
to  that  invitation,  a  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 
is  to  effectivelv  oust  that  committee  from 
its  consideration  of  this  measure  and  to 
adopt  a  very  profound  and  far-reaching 
measure  without  committee  hearings 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House. 
The  issue  is  too  important  to  be  treated 
summarily. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
necessarily  against  the  creation  of  a  civil 
remedy  in  the  case  of  fourth  amendment 
violations. 

I  think  there  is  great  promise  for  such 
a  remedy  as  an  alternative  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rate,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  haste  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  absent  consideration  by  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  that 
delicate  subject.  However,  such  is  the 
situation  that  confronts  the  House  right 
now:  Whether  to  agree  to  a  Senate 
amendment  which  creates  this  new  cause 
of  action  without  hearings  in  the  Senate 
or  without  hearings  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  Members  all 
to  know  that  the  Senate  proposal  which 
is  before  us  now  raises  a  whole  host  of 
problems,  very  difficult  problems,  which 
have  been  researched  and  briefed  in  the 
document  which  is  before  me.  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  place  that  brief  in  the 
Record. 

Suffice  it  to  say  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  this  Congress  acts  in  haste  and  adopts 
the  Senate  amendment,  it  is  going  to  do 
possible  prejudice  to  the  legitimate  rights 
of  innocent  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
and  it  is  going  to  do  possible  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  Government  in  pur- 
suing causes  of  action  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Just  by  way  of  illustration  only,  the 


granting  of  a  civil  cause  of  action  simul- 
taneous w-ith  an  arrest  is  to  open  up  all 
forms  of  civil  discovery  proceedings, 
which  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
an  ongoing  criminal  trial;  and  this  pro- 
cedure may  well  be  used  solely  for  dis- 
cover5'  pun^oses,  as  distinguished  from 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  civil 
claim. 

I  wish  the  Members  to  understand 
this,  too:  Tliat  many  of  the  victims  of 
illegal  searches  and  seizures  are  "pretty 
bad  guys."  The  Members  should  under- 
stand that  a  door  can  be  illegally  kicked 
down  and  the  police  may  find'  on  the 
other  side  of  that  door  a  person  cutting 
up  50  pounds  of  heroin.  That  person  may 
not  be  tried  and  convicted,  by  reason 
of  the  illegal  search,  but  we  are  giving 
him  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  kicking 
down  a  door  by  reason  of  this  legislation 
Such  a  consequence  is  a  fact  that  Mem- 
bers ought  to  ponder  before  they  vote 
in  haste. 

The  proper  remedy  at  this  time  is  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  suspension  and  to  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'  to 
give  judicious  consideration  to  this  verj' 
difficult  and  most  delicate  question  in- 
volving the  proper  implementation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  of  the  U  S 
Constitution. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman prepared  to  state  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  effect  of 
the  Senate  amendment  is  on  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  and  on  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  at  this  time"* 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  WeU,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  this:  That  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  is  amended  by  reason  of  this 
legislation  to  submit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  a  civil  cause  of  action  bv  rea- 
son of  the  intentional  torts  specified  in 
the  amendment  committed  by  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

That  is  a  new  cause  of  action  and  a 
new  right  not  presently  existing  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  is  it  not  correct 
however,  that  because  of  this  the  effect 
on  the  exclusionary  rule  is  not  clear?  Is 
that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  wiU  answer  in  this 
way.  Many  of  us  have  been  concerned 
for  many  years  about  the  rigid  and 
mechanical  operation  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  One  suggestion  made  bv  such 
an  eminent  person  as  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  to 
create  a  civil  remedy.  I  think  that  is 
worthy  of  exploration.  However,  under 
this  legislation  the  remedy  is  created 
without  the  benefits  of  that  exploration 
and  without  modifying  this  exclusionary 
rule. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  either  in  our 
committee  or  in  the  Senate  to  explore 
the  effects  of  this  civil  remedy  on  the 
exclusionar>-  rule  and  its  extensive  rami- 
fications. 
I  imderstand  that  the  gentleman  has 


filed  with  his  comments  the  brief  re- 
cently prepared  for  the  subcommittee  as 
to  the  questions  raised  with  reference  to 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  and  state  most  emphat- 
ically that  if  we  are  going  to  tmdertake 
to  create  a  civil  remedy  of  this  extent 
and  of  this  far-reaching  effect  without 
exploring  it.  then  we  are  going  to  make 
a  serious  mistake.  Doing  it  in  the  name 
of  benefiting  900  members  of  the  Border 
Patrol  it  seems  to  me  once  more  brings 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into 
low  repute  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  believe  the  Members  ought  to  realize 
that  this  Senate  amendment  was  an 
emotional  response  to  the  unfortunate 
Collinsville  case  in  Illinois.  The  Senators 
from  IlUnois  were  properly  concerned 
with  that  incident  and  responded  by  cre- 
ating on  the  Senate  floor  this  civil"  rem- 
edy, believing  that  that  was  the  typical 
situation;  namely,  a  wholly  innocent  per- 
son put  upon  by  Federal  officers. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  most  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  illegal 
searches  and  seizures  are  not  at  all  that 
innocent. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Wnl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  This  does  not  create  a 
new  remedy,  does  it?  The  innocent  victim 
stiU  has  a  civil  remedy  against  the  per- 
son who  violates  his  rights.  Is  that  rtghf 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  An  individual  alwav-= 
has  a  remedy  by  reason  of  the  tort  com- 
mitted on  his  person  or  on  his  property. 
This  bill,  however,  imposes  liability  on 
the  U.S.  Government  for  this  intentional 
misconduct  of  its  agents. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  other  words,  it 
shifts  the  liability  from  the  individual  to 
the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Presumably  the  in- 
dividual remains  responsible  for  his  own 
torts,  but  it  extends  liability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  And  it  only  applies  to 
law  enforcement  officers.  It  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  Federal  emplovees 
that  might  violate  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual. Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  at  least  the  time  of 
Bivens  v.  Six  Unknovm  Named  Federal 
Narcotics  Agents.  403  U.S.  388  (1971), 
numerous  proposals  have  been  studied 
for  providing  an  adequate  tort  remedy 
for  victims  of  illegal  searches.  The  key 
word  is  adequate  since  an  illusory  remedv 
might  serve  to  eliminate  any  means  of 
redress,  given  the  possibility  that  courts 
might  see  such  an  apparent  remedy  as  a 
basis  for  modifying  or  eliminating  the 
exclusionary-  rule.  The  problem  is  one  of 
no  small  complexity  and  the  proposals 
presented  in  H.R.  8245,  while  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  present  prob- 
lems both  for  law  enforcement  and  for 
the  victim  of  official  excesses.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  these  difficulties  fol- 
lows : 
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I.  PROBLEMS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  VICTIM 

A.  The  remedy  is  not  exclusive. 

While  this  is  a  problem  for  law  en- 
forcement it  also  presents  some  difficul- 
ties to  the  victim  of  an  illegal  search  or 
arrest.  In  a  typical  situation  an  aggrieved 
party  woiild  join  both  the  offending 
agent  or  agents  and  the  United  States. 
The  Government  may  well  decide  that 
the  case  should  be  settled  but  the  agent 
who.  proportionately,  has  more  to  lose 
may  choose  to  contest  the  suit.  Thus  a 
recalcitrant  party  may  force  litigation 
where  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  vic- 
tim would  require  settlement.  In  the  al- 
ternative, the  U.S.  attorney  may  be 
more  interested  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  victim  and  thus  might  fight 
out  a  lawsuit  of  dubious  validity  in  order 
to  avoid  a  collateral  bar  on  the  criminal 
charges  as  might  be  the  result  of  an  out 
of  court  settlement. 

B.  Judgment  as  a  bar. 
Twenty-eight  U.S.C.  2676  states  that  a 

judgment  in  a  Torts  Claim  Act  action  is 
a  bar  to  further  claims.  Arguably  that 
would  mean  that  the  loser  of  a  civil  suit 
could  not  bring  a  motion  to  suppress  even 
where  the  United  States  had  not  been  a 
party  to  the  judgment  in  the  suit  Itself. 
Thus,  a  situation  could  arise  where  the 
Government  settled  out  of  a  case  before 
judgment  but  the  court  held  against  the 
victim  in  his  suit  against  the  agent.  The 
United  States  could  then  bring  criminal 
charges  against  the  victim  and  he  might 
well  be  barred  from  bringing  a  motion 
to  suppress  because  of  the  judgment 
against  him,  even  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  informally  admitted  wrong- 
doing. 

C.  Alternative  to  exclusionary  rule. 
The  exclusionary  rule  has  increasingly 

come  under  attack.  The  suggestion  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  in  Bivens  that  the 
rule  be  replaced  with  a  tort  remedy  is 
one  that  has  ample  support.  A  court 
might  easily  see  this  proposal  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  and  thus 
eliminate  the  rule  in  favor  of  a  tort  re- 
medy that  may,  in  this  form,  be  some- 
what illusory.  This  is  especially  true  with 
indigents  who  have  some  guarantees  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  that  they  will  re- 
ceive bot)i  free  and  adequate  counsel.  In 
a  civil  remedy,  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  with  the  limit  on  attorney's  fees  con- 
tained in  28  U.S.C.  2678.  they  may  find 
themselves  with  no  remedy  at  all  or  with 
the  ability  to  remedy  a  constitutional 
violation  dependent  on  one's  wealth. 

D.  Fifth  amendment  problem. 
Simmons  v.  United  States.  390  U.S.  372 

fl968>.  bars  the  use  of  testimony  made 
in  suppression  hearings  in  the  underlying 
criminal  action,  thus  protecting  a  vic- 
tim's right  to  protest  a  constitutional 
violation  while  simultaneously  protecting 
his  fifth  amendment  rights.  The  Torts 
Claims  Act  of  course  contains  no  such 
provision  and  since  the  proceeding  is  civil 
in  nature  the  Simmons  rationale  might 
not  prevail.  In  any  event  the  intended  re- 
sult should  be  spelled  out  clearly  so  that 
the  Simmons  approach  is  not  abandoned 
without  consideration. 

E.  Lack  of  punitive  damages. 

The  actual  damages  against  a  victim  of 
an  illegal  search  may  well  be  minimal. 


The  collateral  efifects  may  be  enormous. 
The  Collinsville  situation  provides  a 
classic  example  of  the  type  of  situation 
where  the  effects  of  the  illegality  go  far 
beyond  the  actual  damages  done.  The 
provision  of  28  U.S.C.  2674  barring  puni- 
tive damages  is  inappropriate  to  a  situa- 
tion such  as  illegal  .searches,  where  a 
proper  remedy  not  only  compensates  the 
victim  but  deters  the  perpetrator.  In  fact, 
since  a  court  may  be  highly  reluctant  to 
award  damages  to  a  victim  of  an  illegal 
search  where  it  is  shown  that  he  was 
found  with,  for  instance,  50  pounds  of 
heroin,  liquidated  damages  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  remedy. 

F.  No  limit  on  discovery. 

Since  the  civil  rules  provide  much 
broader  discovery  than  do  the  criminal 
rules,  a  prosecutor  might  use  the  civil 
suit  as  a  means  of  obtaining  discovery 
of  the  defendants  case.  An  adequate 
remedy  would  require  the  use  of  the 
criminal  rules  for  discovery  in  those  cases 
where  the  criminal  proceeding,  if  there 
is  one,  has  not  been  terminated. 

G.  Speedy  trial. 

A  prosecutor  might  well  use  the  exist- 
ence of  a  civil  suit  to  delay  the  trial  of 
a  defendant  to  the  defendant's  disadvan- 
tage. The  blame  for  the  delay  could  then 
be  placed  on  the  defendant  and  a  remedy 
for  the  denial  of  the  sjjeedy  trial  right 
might  then  be  foreclosed. 

H.  Civil  death. 

A  victim  of  an  illegal  search  might 
choose  to  bring  his  action  after  the  crim- 
inal proceeding  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons—including desire  for  a  speedy  trial 
and  fifth  amendment  worries.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding leads  to  incarceration  the  pris- 
oner may  then  be  faced  with  a  civil  death 
statute  barring  him  from  bringing  civil 
actions.  Since  State  law  governs  under 
the  Tort  Claims  Act  the  bar  might  be 
used  against  him  in  seeking  a  redress 
for  a  valid  grievance.  An  extreme  ex- 
ample would  be  where  the  trial  court  had 
found  that  the  search  was  illegal  and 
the  evidence  should  be  suppressed  but 
a  conviction  nevertheless  resulted.  Thus 
a  wrong  could  be  found  where  no  remedy 
was  available. 

II.   PROBLEMS   FOR   LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

A.  Tlie  remedy  is  not  exclusive. 

An  action  against  an  agent  is  hable, 
economically,  to  be  a  futile  gesture. 
Weighing  this  against  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility of  overly  excessive  caution  caused 
by  the  possibihty  of  being  sued  mitigates 
against  a  nonexclusive  remedy.  If  ac- 
tions are  barred  against  truckdrivers  for 
their  intentional  torts  (28  U.S.C.  2679 
<b)  )  why  should  an  agent  acting  under 
orders  or  in  good  faith  be  subject  to  law- 
suits when  the  action  against  the  Gov- 
ernment .serves  the  interest  of  both  the 
victim  and  society?  A  bill  with  a  provi- 
sion insuring  disciplinary  action  propor- 
tionate to  the  culpability  is  far  more 
desirable. 

B.  No  limit  on  discovery. 

Again  the  u.se  of  the  civil  rules  may 
provide  a  potential  defendant  with 
greater  discoverj-  than  permitted  under 
the  criminal  rules,  thus  creating  a  flood 
of  frivolous  law  suits  brought  for  pur- 
poses of  gaining  discxavery  rather  than 
damages.  For  every  motion  to  suppress 
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existing  today  there  will  be  one  suit  for 
damages  upon  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
permitting  civil  rules  to  be  used. 

C.  Relation  to  criminal  proceedings 
An  adequate  remedy  would  spell  out 

the  nature  of  the  remedy  in  relation  to 
potentiail  criminal  proceedings.  Where 
an  illegal  search  has  taken  place  there 
is  little  to  stop  an  unscrupulous  prosecu- 
tor from  trading  a  commitment  not  to 
seek  an  indictment  for  an  agreement  not 
to  sue.  The  important  question  of  the 
order  of  proceedings  is  one  that  should 
be  resolved.  Venue  is  also  important  since 
the  civil  suit  might  well  take  place  in  a 
district  different  from  the  criminal  ac- 
tion and  contrao'  results  might  then  be 
reached. 

D.  State  law  problems. 

The  Tort  Claims  Act  is  tied  to  torts, 
not  to  constitutional  violations,  and  is 
dependent  on  State  law.  Thus  a  State 
might  have  a  statute  forbidding  all  wire- 
tapping or  a  case  holding  all  wiretapping 
to  be  a  tort.  Would  a  Federal  officer  op- 
erating with  a  valid  court-ordered  wire- 
tap be  liable  for  civil  damages  if  such 
acts  were  a  tort  in  the  State?  The  Su- 
premacy Clause  might  not  apply  where 
the  Federal  statute  has  stated  that  State 
rule  governs.  If  a  State's  rules  as  to  night 
time  warrant^,  were  stricter  than  consti- 
tutional standards  would  an  officer,  act- 
ing within  the  Constitution,  be  liable  for 
civil  damages?  Added  to  this  is  the  in- 
herent problem  of  making  important  as- 
pects of  Federal  criminal  procedure  de- 
pendent upon  the  State  in  which  a  Fed- 
eral officer  is  acting  and  not  upon  na- 
tionally applicable  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

The  proposed  remedy  is  a  significant 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  the  prob- 
lems brought  to  the  fore  by  the  incidents 
at  Collinsville  certainly  suggest  a  need 
for  rapid  congressional  action.  But  the 
problems,  though  solvable,  are  very  com- 
plex, and  well-intended  but  hasty  action 
which  later  turns  out  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  victim  and  unnecessarily  detri- 
mental to  effective  law  enforcement  cer- 
tainly does  no  service  either  to  the  vic- 
tim or  to  society  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  900  immigration  inspectors  to 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  very  compel- 
ling reasons. 

There  are  433  official  ports  of  entry 
into  the  United  States.  We  have  about 
1.200  inspectors  who  in  1971  had  to  cope 
with  225  million  persons — including  91 
million  citizens,  many  more  than  once- 
passing  through  these  points.  In  1971 
alone,  mspectors — and  border  patrol- 
men— had  to  contend  with  the  arrival  of 
383.000  aircraft  flights  originating  out- 
side the  United  States  and  90,000  ship 
arrivals.  The  importance  of  the  task  of 
our  immigration  inspectors  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  nvmiber  of  illegal  aliens 
who  have  gained  surreptitious  entry  into 
the  United  States.  Estimates  vary  from  1 
to  2  million  and  up  to  10  million. 

With  this  alarming  manpower  short- 
age in  our  border  enforcement  program. 
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the  INS  can  ill  afford  to  lose  900  immi- 
gration inspectors  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, where  the  crossover  of  jurisdic- 
tions between  the  Justice  and  Treasury 
Departments  will  almost  surely  hamper 
our  border  enforcement  activities. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  HoRTON) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
supportof  H.R.  8245. 

This  bill  was  brought  before  the  House 
to  repeal  those  parts  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973  which  transferred  jto 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  the  document  in- 
spections authority  and  some  900  officers 
of  the  Immigi-ation  and  Naturalization 
Service.  No  other  aspects  of  the  plan  are 
affected  by  this  bill. 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  it  was 
brought  out  that  this  was  a  transfer  of 
personnel  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  that  would  not 
benefit  the  reorganization  plan.  There 
was  an  agreement  between  those  who 
were  concerned  about  it  and  the  admin- 
istration that  section  2  would  not  be  put 
into  effect.  Because  we  could  not  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  we  agreed 
that  we  would  approve  it,  but  later  re- 
peal section  2.  H.R.  8245  is  that  repealer 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  House  unani- 
mously. 

I  agree  with  what  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
riELD)  said,  that  unfortunately  the  Sen- 
ate has  attached  to  this  bill.  H.R.  8245,  a 
nongermane  amendment.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Goverxunent  Operations  had  no 
control  over  this  Senate  action. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  H.R. 
8245  in  order  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  promises  that  have  been 
made  to  these  people  who  agreed  that 
the  Reorganization  Plan  numbered  2 
should  go  through  back  in  June  of  last 
year  with  the  imderstanding  that  we 
would  try  to  repeal  section  2.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiFiELDj  that  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendments  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tached to  Hotise  bills.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  has  in- 
dicated, we  did  everything  we  could  to 
try  to  bring  this  bill  without  this  non- 
germane  amendment  to  the  floor. 

I  personally  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  put  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate because  it  is  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  type  of  thing  that  happened  in  Col- 
linsville, HI.  But,  aside  from  my  own  per- 
sonal views,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  But  it  is  important 
that  we  get  Reorganization  Plan  num- 
bered 2  corrected,  and  we  have  to  do  it 
by  passing  H.R.  8245. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  IJlr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton>  so  that  I 
may  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  H.R.  10439  which  was  intro- 


duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNQi  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <  Mr.  Hutchinson  >  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1973.  That  is  almost  6  months 
ago.  That  is  the  bill  that  I  referred  to, 
the  so-called  omnibus  bill  on  the  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  a  busy  committee,  we  all  know  that, 
and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  committee, 
but  I  am  saying  that  in  these  6  months 
they  have  not  acted  upon  the  bill  that 
would  have  corrected  this  thing.  The 
emergency  situation  has  arisen  whereby 
we  are  trying  to  save  the  border  patrol 
from  being  transferred  into  the  Custom 
Service,  which  as  everybody  agrees  is 
not  the  kind  of  reorganization  to  be 
made. 

So,  because  of  that  6-month  delay  in 
not  taking  care  of  a  matter  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>',  we  are  faced 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  this  emergency  problem  of  the 
border  patrol,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
having  to  take  this  course  of  action 
today. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  1  for  his  comments,  and  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  important 
point.  This  legislation  has  been  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  this 
omnibus  bill,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there 
have  not  been  any  indications  as  to  any 
hearings  being  scheduled  on  the  bill, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  nothing  will  happen 
to  it  until  after  the  Easter  recess.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  very  important  in- 
sofar as  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  is 
concerned,  so  I  would  respectfully  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  for 
H.R.  8245  notwihstanding  the  non- 
germane  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  D.^nielson^  . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  measure  now  pending  before  the 
House,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  is  a 
nongermane  amendment,  and  does  per- 
tain to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  first  of 
all,  the  nature  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  added  by  the  Senate  is  a  very 
proper  amendment  and  one  that  most  of 
us  could  and  should  support.  Second, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
now  has  pending  before  it  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo  >  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HtJTCHiNSON  I ,  H.R.  10439,  which 
will  provide  for  a  review  of  the  entire 
Tort  Claims  Act,  and  it  will  probably  be 
before  us  within  the  next  few  months, 
and  will  be  able  to  deal  fully  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  us.  to  either 
eliminate  it  from  the  statutes,  to  increase 
its  scope,  or  modify  it,  to  do  whatever 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  might 
seem  to  think  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
But  certainly  we  should  not  hold  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  hostage  be- 


cause of  the  Senate  nongermane  amend- 
ment. 

I  therefore  urge  a  vote  for  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deer- 

LIN). 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
represent  a  district  which  has  the  busiest 
border-crossing  t.K)int  in  the  entire  world. 
I  have  known  and  respected  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  more  than  two  decades. 
His  legislative  skills  in  a  difficult  parlia- 
mentary' proceeding  have  always  been 
obvious.  He  finds  ways  to  pass  good  laws. 
I  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  in  rising 
now  in  support  of  the  legislation  that  he 
brings  before  us  under  this  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  E>ono- 

HUE  )  . 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
repeat  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bill 
amending  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  House  but  I  am 
conscious  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  rule  of  the  House  which  emphasize 
its  opposition  to  nongermane  amend- 
ments, and  that  is  what  we  have  here  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  walked  in  here  today 
knowing  nothing  about  this  particular 
measure.  I  used  to  be  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  needs  of  the  Border 
Patrol,  but  here,  because  of  a  parliamen- 
tary- problem,  as  I  understand  It.  we  are 
about  to  deal  with  imposing  a  very  ser- 
ious potential  financial  obligation  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  a  serious  constitutional  proposition 
in  connection  with  the  exclusionary-  rule. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman, 
and  witly*re  respect  for  his  problems,  I 
have  toyjuery  whether  we  really  ought  to 
go  into^hings  so  ftmdamental  because  of 
a  parlfementar>'  situation  created  by  the 
aberrfltions  of  the  other  body.  Therefore, 
I  am  going  to  oppose  the  suspension  im- 
der  the  circiunstances. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  we  are  handhng  this  legislation 
in  complete  accord  ■with  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  When  we  handle  a  bill  imder  sus- 
pension, we  suspend  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  including  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. That  is  the  way  we  are  operating 
on  this  bill  and  two  more  bills  we  have 
scheduled  today.  We  will  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  with  them.  We  will  suspend 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  will  in- 
clude the  rule  of  germaneness.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  technical  argument  that  can  be 
made,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts— who  is  my  friend  and  on  my 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  who  hEis  been  very  courteous  to  me 
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on  this  matter — is  going  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter,  we  are  going  to  send  this 
bill  back  over  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  lie  there  before  it 
is  accepted.  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  sure  that  if  he  is  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  modify  or 
eliminate  or  expand  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  law,  which  all  of  us  admit 
ought  to  be  done,  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  it  expeditiously.  He 
could  bring  in  a  simple  bill  on  this  with- 
in a  week  from  his  committee  and  do 
whatever  he  wants  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

I  say  we  are  faced  here  with  a  realistic 
situation.  We  are  proceeding  luider  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  and  the  rules  at  this 
time  provide  for  suspension  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  get  at  those 
things  which  we  want  to  get  to  today  in 
all  three  of  these  suspensions.  The  other 
two  are  not  from  my  committee.  So  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  sustain  the  mo- 
tion to  accept  H.R.  8245  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
House  resolution  (H.  Res.  947). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  317,  nays  86, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrew*. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ajspln 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
BUggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


[Roll  No.  59] 

TEAS — 317 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  MlcJb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
CTay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 


Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  3.0. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

PIndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 


Frenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 
Gibbons 

GUman 

Gliui 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hays 

HAbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heluz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 
Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 


McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 

Martla.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MatsuEaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melchar 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlaskv 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moliohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgaa 

Mosher 

Murphy.  111. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patmaa 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pod  ell 

F^eyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rallsbaek 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,P8. 

Rose  ' 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkcwskl 

Roush 

Roy 


Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Sieeiman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
To  well,  Ner. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Yotmg.  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thornton 
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Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashlev 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniel,  Robert 
w..  Jr 


Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 

Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Plynt 
Froehllch 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer* 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holt 

Hutchlnaon 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lott 
McClory 
McEwen 
Mahon 


Mallary 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Pepper 
Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Scherle 
Schneebeil 
Sebeliufl 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stelger,  Ariz. 


Wampler 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

Kluczyaskl 

Long,  Lfi. 

Macdonald 

MalUlard 

Mills 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Randall 


Wyatt 
Young.  Fia. 
Young,  S.c 
Zlon 

-28 

Reid 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Shoup 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Treen 

Whltehurst 


Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Dellums 

Dorn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Jones,  Okla. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Roonev  of  N«vf 
York. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mi.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  DETER- 
MINATION OF  DISABILITY  FOR 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  IN- 
COME PURPOSES  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES  ADDED  TO  STATE  PRO- 
GRAMS BETWEEN  JUNE  AND 
DECEMBER  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  13025)  to  increase  the  period  dur- 
ing which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVT  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  cer- 
tain individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the 
basis  of  disabilty,  for  December  1973,  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
Xrv  or  XVI  of  that  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oOlows : 

HJR.    19025 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  oj 

America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    anv 

individual  who  would  bo  considered  disabled 
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under  section  1614(a)(3)(E)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  except  that  he  did  not  receive 
aid  under  the  appropriate  State  plan  for  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  July  1973  may  be 
considered  to  be  presumptively  disabled  un- 
der section  1631(a)(4)(B)  of  that  Act  and 
may  be  paid  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  that  Act  on  the 
basis  of  such  presumptive  disability,  and 
State  supplementary  payments  under  sec- 
tion 212  of  Public  Law  93-66  as  though  he 
had  been  determined  to  be  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1614(a)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  for  any  month  In  calen- 
dar year  1974  for  which  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  he  is  otherwise  eligible  for  such 
benefits,  without  regard  to  the  three-month 
limitation  In  section  1631(a)(4)(B)  of  that 
Act  on  the  period  for  which  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  presumptively  disabled  Individuals, 
except  that  no  such  benefits  may  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  such  presumptive  dlsabUlty  for 
any  month  after  the  month  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  made  a  determination  as  to  whether  such 
Individual  Is  disabled,  as  defined  in  section 
1614(a)  (3)  (A)  of  that  Act. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
man > . 

Mr.   ULLMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  13025  has 
one  and  only  one  purpose.  That  is  to  pre- 
vent the   termination  of  supplemental 
security  income  (SSI)  benefits  on  March 
31,  1974,  to  between  150,000  and  200,000 
persons    now    receiving    those    benefits. 
Under   existing   law,    disabled    persons 
who  were  added  to  State  disability  pro- 
grams between  June  1973  and  Decem- 
ber 1973  must  meet  the  Federal  defini- 
tion of  disability.  No  change  would  be 
made  in  existing  law  in  that  respect. 
However,    the    Department    of    Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  identify  the  persons  involved 
and  make   new   determinations   of   eli- 
gibUity  before  April  l.  They  advise  that 
while  these  can  be  made  at  a  fairly 
rapid  pace,  they  need  an  outside  limit 
at  the  end  of  1974  in  order  to  make  all 
of  them.  The  bill  accordingly  provides 
that  those  persons  who  were  transferred 
irom  State  welfare  programs  to  the  SSI 
program  on  January  1  would  continue 
m  all  respects  to  be  treated  hke  other  SSI 
Deneflciaries  untU  the  disability  is  deter- 
mined or  January  1.  1975,  whichever  oc- 
curs earlier.  The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-603 
'H.R.  1  of  the  92d  Congress)  would  have 
made  all  of  these  persons  eligible  for  SSI 
M  ft  ,■  ,?^o^'ever,  newspaper  publicity 
m  the  fall  of  1973  indicated  that  States 
were  transferring  large  numbers  of  re- 
ciP  ents  from  their  AFDC  and  State  gen- 
eral assistance  programs  to  their  dis- 
ability programs  so  that  the  individuals 
would  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits.  Data 
l^  l"!^'^^^^^  indicates  that  this  prob- 
acy did  not  occur  on  a  large  scale,  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  persons 
Wected  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 


^ 


SSI  benefits   after  new  determinations 
are  made. 

The  House  accepted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment in  H.R.  11333  which  was  approved 
JDecember  31.   1973,  and  became  Public 
Law    93-233.    The    amendment,    which 
rolled  back  the  date  of  receipt  of  State 
aid  to  the  disabled  to  June  1973  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  be  grandfathered  was 
directed  at  the  transfer  problem    We 
were  not  advised  of  the  administrative 
problems     which    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  faced 
Because  of  its  retroactive  nature    the 
Department  had  to  obtain  information 
from  the  States  from  which  they  could 
make  a  determination  of  which  indi- 
viduals were  added  to  State  welfare  pro- 
grams between  June  and  December  1973 
The  identification  had  to  be  made  by 
States  in  some  instances  and  counties 
and  is  just  now  reacliing  a  fair  degree 
of  completion.  The  much  larger  job  of 
redetermination  of  disability  of  those 
individuals  involved  remains  to  be  done 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill 
Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.    Speaker     I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.   13025  is  designed 
to  correct  a  problem  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  start  of  the  new  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program. 

The  SSI  program  is.  of  course,  a  fed- 
eralization of  the  old  State  programs  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind  ^nd  disabled.  It  was 
enacted  m  the  preceding  Congress  as  a 
part  of  H.R.  1.  which  became  Public 
Law  92-603. 

We  included  in  that  law  a  "grand- 
father"  clause,   providing  that   anyone 
who  was  receiving  disability  assistance 
under  a  State  program  as  of  December 
1973.  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  new  SSI  program  when  it  began  the 
following  month.  Our  intent  was  clear 
We  wanted  to  assure  aid  under  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  those  who  had  relied  on 
State  programs  prior  to  the  changeover. 
Later,    however,    through    a    Senate 
amendment    which    eventually    became 
part  of  Public  Law  93-233.  the  "grand- 
father" clause  was  changed  to  require 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  disability 
benefits  under  the  new  Federal  program 
without    regard    to    Federal    disability 
standards,  a  recipient  must  have  been  on 
the  State  rolls  not  only  in  December  of 

1973.  but  at  least  6  months  earlier. 
The  intent  of  this  change  also  ap- 
pears clear— to  prevent  the  conversion 
of  an  unknown  number  of  persons  who 
between  July  of  1973  and  January  of 

1974,  may  have  been  placed  improperly 
on  State  disability  assistance  roUs  as  a 
result  of  a  relaxation  of  State  standards 

However  meritorious  the  change  it 
did  pose  administrative  and  other  prob- 
lems. The  effect  of  it  was  to  require  that 
all  those  placed  on  State  disability  rolls 
during  the  second  half  of  1973 — roughly 
estimated  at  some  300.000  persons- 
would  have  to  meet  the  SSI  definition  of 
disabUity  and  would  have  to  be  examined 
individually  in  this  regard.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  estimated  that  this  task,  which  nec- 
essarily will  fall  upon  State  disability  de- 
termination units,  will  require  about  12 
months. 


Under  current  law,  however,  payments 
under  the  new  SSI  program  must  be 
stopped  in  March  for  all  those  not  cer- 
tified as  eligible  under  the  new  program. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  extend 
for  9  months  the  time  during  which 
payments  could  be  made  to  recipients  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disabiUty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  assured  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
which  administers  the  SSI  program, 
and  the  State  agencies  concerned  will 
proceed  with  the  redetermination  proc- 
ess as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Those 
who  meet  the  disability  criteria  of  the 
new  SSI  program  would  be  retained  on 
SSI  rolls;  those  failing  to  meet  the  new 
disability  criteria  would  be  removed  The 
extension  of  time  which  this  bUl  pro- 
vides, not  only  would  protect  the  rights 
of  individual  recipients  involved  in  the 
redetermination  process  but  would  per- 
mit the  administrative  job  to  be  accom- 
plished in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Without  this  legislative  relief,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  throughout 
the  countrj'  would  be  denied  the  benefits 
they  have  been  receiving  and  are  en- 
titled to  receive. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13025  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
MoakleyK 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlsl 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Ullman  I  and  the  able  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  (Mr.  Schneebeli)  for 
the  promptness  with  which  thev  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Mekns 
Committee  have  brought  this  matter  to 
the  floor. 

With  comparable  speed  in  the  Senate, 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  save  the 
April  checks  of  thousands  of  disabled 
Americans  who  depend  on  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  for 
program  for  their  survival. 

On  behalf  of  6,000  disabled  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  been  in  serious  danger 
of  being  dropped  from  this  program.  I 
wLsh  to  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  cMr. 
Burke  i  who  has  worked  so  hard  to  safe- 
guard the  SSI  benefits  of  our  disabled 
neighbors   in   the  Commonwealth. 

Today  Mr.  Burke  has  again  strength- 
ened his  well  earned  reputation  as  a 
champion  of  senior  citizens  and  the 
needj"  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  while 
simple  in  nature,  is  indicative  of  the 
myriad  of  problems  that  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income — SSI— legisla- 
tion. Developing  a  unified  Federal  ap- 
proach to  effectively  accommodate  what 
were  50  divergent  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  is  no  easy  task.  Unex- 
pected problemis  have  arisen  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  two  recent  amendments  to 
the  program  (Public  Law  93-66  and  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-233  • .  These  amendments  have 
themselves  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
deadlines  which  will  be  difficult  to  meet. 
H.R.  13025  is  designed  to  resolve  one  such 
problem.  It  would  allow  the  Social  Secu- 
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rity  Administration  to  continue  pay- 
ments to  those  disability  cases  yet  to  be 
screened  in  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements  of  Public  Law  93-233.  who 
would  otherwise  receive  no  further 
checks  after  March  31,  1974.  These  cases 
would  continue  to  receive  payments 
under  a  presimiption  of  disability  imtil 
a  determination  can  be  made  to  insure 
that  they  meet  the  Federal. criteria  for 
disability  payments.  The  extension  of 
this  deadline  will  allow  for  orderly  im- 
plementation of  the  program  without 
any  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  dis- 
abled that  are  in  the  process  being  trans- 
ferred from  State  programs.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Illinois  State  officials 
whose  preliminary  analysis  of  the  SSI 
program  revealed  several  pragmatic 
problems  that  were  not  fully  anticipated 
during  the  Congress  original  considera- 
tion of  the  concept  of  SSI.  While  the 
extension  of  time  granted  by  this  legis- 
lation will  alleviate  one  implementation 
problem,  there  is  another  that  I  hope  will 
soon  be  discussed  by  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  That  problem,  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  medicaid  under  SSI,  is  one 
that  is  expected  to  cost  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  over  $40  million — twice  the 
amount  that  the  State  expected  to  save 
as  a  result  of  the  original  enactment  of 
the  SSI  legislation.  While  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  make  certain  adjustments  in 
the  program  to  make  it  more  efficient 
and  more  equitable,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  original  pur- 
poses behind  the  inclusion  of  SSI  in  H.R. 
1  during  the  last  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  while  I  do  support  this  leg- 
islation today.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, evaluate  the  implementation  of 
this  program  to  insure  that  it  is  being 
put  into  effect  in  the  manner  that  was 
originally  contemplated  when  the  House 
first  considered  this  legislation  in  the 
early  summer  of  1971. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  13025,  which  will  extend 
through  December  1974,  the  oeriod  dur- 
ing which  certain  disabled  persons  may 
continue  to  receive  supplemental  secu- 
nty  mcome— SSI— benefits  pending  the 
legally  required  determination  of  dis- 
ability. 

This  legislation,  as  you  know,  is  being 
considered  to  correct  an  emergency  situ- 
ation which,  unless  rectified,  will  result 
in  the  complete  loss  of  benefits  for  thou- 
sands of  disabled  Americans  who  should 
receive  financial  help. 

In  December  of  1973.  the  "grand- 
father" provisions  enacted  in  the  SSI 
program  under  which  all  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  on  the  State  rolls 
of  the  old  age  assistance,  blind,  and  dis- 
abUity  programs  are  transferred  to  the 
SSI  program  were  modified  so  that  dis- 
abled persons  would  become  automati- 
cally eligible  for  SSI  only  if  thev  had 
been  on  the  State  rolls  for  at  least  1 
month  prior  to  July  1973.  Disabled  per- 
sons added  to  State  rolls  between  June 
and  December  1973  were  required  to  be 
reviewed  against  SSI  standards. 

The  effect  of  this  December  modifi- 
cation has  been  to  require  the  Social  Se- 
curity Ad:ninlstration  to  ascertain  which 


of  the  individuals  among  the  1.3  million 
disabled  recipients  came  on  the  rolls 
after  June  1973  and  then  determine 
which  of  these  300,000  or  more  individ- 
uals met  SSI  disability  standards. 

Obviously,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration could  not  complete  this  monu- 
mental task  between  December  1973  and 
the  January  1, 1974  implementation  date. 
The  law  presumes  disability  through 
March  of  1974  for  those  added  to  the 
rolls  between  June  and  December  of 
1973.  After  that  time  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  States  will 
be  required  to  stop  providing  benefits. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  185,- 

000  disabled  Americans  will  be  cut  off 
from  aid  at  the  end  of  March  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  In  New  York,  as 
many  as  47.300  recipients  of  SSI  pay- 
ments to  the  disabled  will  lose  their  aid 
completely  at  the  end  of  March  without 
this  emergency  legislation. 

It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  have 
watched  the  painfully  slow,  if  not  dan- 
gerously inept,  administration  of  the  SSI 
program.  Thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents— the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  disabled 
poor  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  the 
hardship  resulting  from  bureaucratic 
snafus — have  suffered  needlessly  at  the 
hands  of  this  merciless  program.  With- 
out question  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  i>ass  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered here.  Further  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  insure  that  these  disabled  needy,  es- 
pecially the  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts, 
are  not  arbitrarily  and  with  malice  or 
rancor  denied  the  assistance  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13025  which  will  provide 
an  extension  for  the  determination  of 
disability  benefits  for  300.000  supple- 
mental security  income  recipients.  Un- 
less this  legLslation  is  passed,  these  sen- 
ior citizens  will  face  the  loss  of  SSI  bene- 
fits at  the  end  of  this  month,  a  situation 
wliich.  could  have  drastic  consequences 
for  these  Americans. 

According  to  the  existing  law,  in  order 
for  these  Americans  to  continue  to  get 
SSI  benefits.  HEW  would  have  to  com- 
plete redetermination  of  their  disability 
claims  by  the  end  of  March.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  admitted  that  due  to  the  unusual 
amount  of  problems  encountered  in  the 
early  going  of  the  3SI  program,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  complete  these 
redeterminations  by  March  31.  This  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  these  citizens  can  receive 
SSI  benefits  until  December  31  or  until 
the  redetermination  Ls  completed,  which- 
ever comes  earlier. 

The  loss  of  these  valuable  SSI  funds 
would  render  these  already  beleaguered 
senior  citizens  virtually  helpless  in  the 
battle  against  inflation.  For  many  of 
these  people.  SSI  Is  the  single  biggest 
source  of  funds  they  receive  to  cover 
their  basic  necessities. 

This  bill  although  simple  in  language 
is  critically  important  to  the  economic 
future  of  these  300,000  older  Americans. 

1  urge  its  swift  approval  today,  in  the 
House  and  its  prompt  signature  by  the 
President. 


CENEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  <Mr.  Ullman)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R 
13025. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASES  IN  CERTAIN  ANNUITIES 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1866)  to  provide  increases  in  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.   1866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8345  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■■(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  other  than  thU  sub- 
.sectlon.  the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  pay- 
able under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  smallest  primary 
insurance  amount,  including  any  cost-of- 
living  increase  added  to  that  amount,  author- 
ized to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  under  tiUe 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  other  than  this  subsec- 
tion, the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  a 
surviving  chUd  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smallest  primary  insurance  amount,  includ- 
ing any  cott-of-llvtng  increase  added  to  that 
amount,  authorized  to  be  paid  from  time 
to  time  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  three  times  such  primary  insurance 
amount  divided  by  the  number  of  surviving 
children  entitled  to  an  annuity,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

•'  (3 )  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  an  annuitant  or  to  a  survivor 
who  is  or  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  an  annuity  or  retired  pay 
under  any  other  civilian  or  mUltary  retire- 
ment system,  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  pension,  veterans'  com- 
pensation, or  any  other  periodic  payment  of 
a  similar  nature,  when  the  monthly  rate 
thereof,  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
smallest  primary  insurance  amount,  includ- 
ing any  cost-of-living  Increase  added  to  that 
amount,  authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to 
time  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  An  annuity  payable  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
to  a  former  employee  or  Member,  which  is 
based  on  a  separation  occurring  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 20.  19S9.  Is  Increased  by  9240. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  any  Increase  based  or.  an  in- 
crease under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
an   arinuity  payable  from  the  ClvU  Service 
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Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  employee,  Member,  or 
annuitant,  which  is  based  on  a  separation 
occurring  prior  to  October  20,  1969.  shall  be 
increased  by  1*132. 

(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  an  annuity  result- 
ing from  an  Increase  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a.s  the  monthly  rate  of  an- 
nuity payable  under  section  8345(a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  minimum  annuity  under  section 
8345(f)  of  title  5.  as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment.  Annuity  Increases  un- 
der this  Act  shall  apply  to  annuities  which 
commence  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  no  increase  in 
annuity  shall  be  paid  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  the  date  on  which 
the  annuity  commences,  whichever  Is  later 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  1866  contains  the  provisions 
of  H.R  9107  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
December  7.  1973.  by  a  record  vote  of  270 
to  95. 

The  two  bills  contain  substantially 
Identical  provisions  with  one  exception 
section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  related  to  the 
cost-of-living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits. 

There  was  considerable  controversy 
over  the  cost-of-living  provisions  for  so- 
cial security  at  the  time  the  House  con- 
sidered H.R.  9107.  and  there  was  no  way 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9107.  as  passed  by 
the  House,  could  be  added  to  the  Senate 
Ml  which  was  pending  at  the  Speaker's 
desK  at  that  time. 

The  controversy  over  the  cost-of-living 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  has 
since  been  resolved  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  93-233,  approved  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  proposing 
iiere  today  is  merely  to  add  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  9107.  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
December  7,  1973,  to  a  similar  Senate- 
passed  bill,  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate 
for  their  early  attention. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  establish  a 
minimum  level  of  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  benefits  equal  to  the  minimum 
social  security  benefits,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  armuities  based  upon 
employee  separations  which  occurred 
prior  to  October  20,  1969.  The  increases 
represented  by  this  amendment  would  be 
$240  per  year— $20  per  month— in  the 
case  of  each  entitled  retiree,  and  $132  per 
year— $11  per  month— in  the  case  of  each 
surviving  spouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  those  retired  civil  service 
employees  who  are  most  in  need.  Essen- 
tially, this  legislation  would  accomplish 
two  things.  First,  it  would  set  a  minimum 
civil  service  annuity  for  all  Federal  re- 
tirees at  the  same  level  as  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit.  Under  present  law 
this  would  be  $84.50  per  month,  with  in- 


creases provided  for  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-233.  This  provision 
would  establish  a  floor  under  civil  service 
annuities  by  insuring  that  these  benefits 
will  be  equal  to  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  effect  that  sky- 
rocketing prices  have  had  upon  persons 
attempting  to  live  on  relatively  fixed  in- 
comes. The  civil  service  armuitants  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  minimum  an- 
nuity provision  are  those  who  are  not 
only  attempting  to  live  on  a  relatively 
fixed  mcome,  but  on  abysmally  low  in- 
comes. 

By  definiUon,  in  order  for  an  annuitant 
t«  be  entitled  to  this  minimum  pension 
the  annuitant  first  must  not  be  receiving 
any  social  security  at  all;  and  second  the 
annuitant  must  not  be  receiving  any 
Federal  pension  of  any  kind  that  is  more 
or  equal  to  the  minimum  social  security 
oenefit.  So,  the  Members  can  see  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  be  in  that  cate- 
gory', and  these  numbers  that  there  are 
are  diminishing  because  thev  are  gen- 
eraUy  the  yer>-  elderly  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  when 
wages  were  extremely  low,  or  in  uart- 
time  positions  when  wages  were  ex- 
tremely low. 

Secorid,  the  other  major  provision  of 
this  legislation  deals  with  the  pre-Octo- 
ber  20,  1969  retirees.  That  date  was  used 
because  it  is  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
the  law  which  liberalized  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  and  otherwise  im- 
proved the  benefits  of  employees  who 
retired  after  that  date.  Retirees  in  the 
pre-October  20,  1969  categon-  had  their 
annuity  computed  on  their  highest  salary 
average  for  5  years,  while  those  retiring 
after  that  date  have  their  annuity  com- 
puted on  their  highest  .salary  average  for 
3  years.  Moreover,  the  provisions  of  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  have  sub- 
stantially increased  the  salaries  of  civU 
servants.  Consequently,  those  individuals 
who  retired  before  that  date  have  gen- 
erally received  substantially  lower  an- 
nuities than  those  who  worked  in  similar 
jobs  and  GS  levels  but  who  retired  after 
that  date. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  fair.  The  an- 
nuity increase  for  the  pro-October  20 
1969  annuitants,  together  with  the  pro- 
vision to  provide  annuitants  with  a  mini- 
mum civil  service  annuity  equal  to  the 
mmimum  social  security  benefit  will  rep- 
resent an  important  step  toward  rem- 
edying the  hardships  that  these  persons 
must  now  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  1866  with  an  amendment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
seif  surh  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  pending 
proposal  on  S.  1866  is  one  primarily  of 
procedure  rather  than  substance,  I  do  not 
intend  to  reopen  arguments  on  an  issue 
which  has  already  been  decided  by  the 
House. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
on  December  7,  1973,  the  House  passed 
the  bill  H.R.  9107,  providing  for  mini- 
mum annuities  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System,  a  bill  which 
I  then  opposed. 


I  do  not  endorse  the  provisions  or  the 
principle  of  H.R.  9107.  but  that  matter 
is  settled  and  behind  us.  What  we  are 
doing  now  is  accommodating  the  other 
body  by  passing  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
House-adopted  provisions  of  H.R.  9107. 
I  do  not  object  to  this  procedure,  but  I 
do  hope  that  the  other  body  v.ill  take 
cognizance  of  this  action  and  respond  by 
affording  similar  attention  to  certain 
House  bills  that  are  languishing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  S.  1866,  and  am  pleased  that 
action  is  finally  being  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation since  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  91st.  92d.  and  93d  Con- 
gresses to  increase  the  annuities  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  program 

By  passing  S.  1866.  we  will  finaUv  be 
correcting  the  unfair  situation  that 
presently  exists  under  the  law.  where 
civil  service  retirees  can  be  paid  an 
amount  less  than  the  minimum  social 
security  primarj-  insurance.  As  we  know- 
civil  service  employees  are  not  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  the  social  security 
program,  therefore,  it  seems  that  simple 
justice  requires  that  parity  with  the 
mmimiun  social  security  primar>'  insur- 
ance be  afforded  to  retired  Federal 
employees. 

There  are  many  retired  persons  re- 
siding in  south  Florida  including  manv 
former  Federal  employees.  The  unprece- 
dented inflationars'  expansion  of  our 
economy  during  the  past  10  years  has 
become  the  mortal  enemy  of  our  retired 
citizens.  Although  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment formula  established  in  the  civil 
.service  retirement  law  has  helped  some- 
what in  the  fight  against  infiation:  yet 
it  appears  that,  we  have  done  much  more 
for  the  recipients  under  our  social  se- 
curity program  and  who  before  retiring 
worked  in  the  private  sector,  than  we 
have  for  Federal  retirees,  on  their  sur- 
vivor annuitants. 

Presently,  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  current  civil  service  annuity  benefici- 
aries are  receiving  less  than  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  of  $84.50.  We 
are  all  aware  of  how  little  this  sum  will 
buy  in  terms  of  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  transportation. 

The  passage  of  S.  1866.  will  help  ap- 
proximately 80   percent  of  those  pres- 
ently on  the  cinl  service  annuity  rolls. 
Federal    workers   who   retired   prior   to 
October  20.  1969,  receive  annuities  based 
on  earnings  during  past  years  of  low- 
salaried  employment,  which  had  less  lib- 
eral benefit  levels.  Many  are  now  well 
advanced  in  age.  and  they  need  more  and 
more  services  and  goods.  The  fiat  $300 
yearly  increase  in  the  annuity  of  these 
retirees,  as  a  one-shot  equaUzation.  may 
appear  high  since  it  costs  $2.8  biUion. 
However,  the  hardship  experienced  by 
those  of  our  elderly  Federal  retirees,  who 
must  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  on  low 
annuities  which  will  buy  less  and  less  to- 
day and  tomorrow  as  inflation  continues, 
persuades  me  to  state  without  equivoca- 
tion  that   this    legislation   is   not    only 
worthwhile,  but  it  is  a  must. 
I  wish  that  I  could  honestly  state  that 
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we  have  a  formula  to  halt  inflation. 
Hopefully,  the  Members  will  have  the 
courage  to  stop  some  of  the  wild  spend- 
ing habits  practiced  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  those  who  worked  and  paid  their 
share  of  taxes  over  the  years  to  support 
our  Government — I  am  happy  to  support 
the  bill  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldh)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1866)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ACCESS  TO  PSYCHOLOGISTS  AND 
OPTOMETRISTS  UNDER  FEDERAL 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9440)  to  provide  for  access  to  all  duly 
licensed  psychologists  and  optometrists 
without  prior  referral  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefits  program,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  nepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8902  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"IJ)  When  a  contract  under  this  subchap- 
ter requires  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
services  which  may  be  performed  by  a  psy- 
chologist or  optometrist,  licensed  or  certified 
as  such  under  Federal  or  State  law.  as  appli- 
cable, an  employee,  annuitant,  or  family 
member  covered  by  the  contract  shall  be  free 
to  select,  and  shall  have  direct  access  to. 
such  a  psychologist  or  optometrist  without 
supervision  or  referral  by  another  health 
practitioner  and  shall  be  entitled  under  the 
contract  to  have  payment  or  reimbursement 
made  to  him  or  on  his  behalf  for  the  services 
performed.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  group  practice  prepayment 
plans.". 

Src.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  any 
contract  entered  Into  or  renewed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  cn-dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
isting contracts  between  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  certain  health  in- 
surance carriers.  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  must  be  referred  to  a 
psychologist  or  an  optometrist  by  a  li- 
censed medical  physician  in  order  for 
such  services  to  b'^  covered  under  these 
contracts.  This  requirement  denies  par- 
ticipants their  freedom  of  choice,  imposes 
a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  mon- 
ey, and  also  relegates  psychologists  and 
optometrists  to  a  second-class  role  in  the 
medical  profession. 

The  major  justification  for  this  bill 
Is  the  availability  of  psychologists  and 
optometrists  to  the  general  public  a.s 
compared  to  the  medical  physicians  who 


practice  in  the  same  fields.  The  referral 
clause  has  become  a  means  to  reduce  the 
accessibility  of  these  services  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  readily  available 
practitioners,  and  in  so  doing  artificially 
determines  and  limits  who  shall  receive 
treatment  and  what  types  of  services 
shall  be  rendered. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
indicated,  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  An- 
drew E.  Ruddock,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Retirement.  Insurance  and 
Occupational  Health,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Employment  on  November  23,  1971,  that 
the  referral  procedure  for  psychologists 
is  not  a  necessary  requirement  for  ade- 
quate mental  health  treatment.  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty,  in  response  to  the 
Commission's  opinion,  changed  the  pro- 
visions of  its  plan,  imder  the  Federal 
employee  program,  in  1971  to  allow  more 
direct  access  to  psychologist  services.  In 
1973.  Aetna  again  revised  its  Federal  em- 
ployee program  to  provide  for  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  services  of  optometrists. 

Presently,  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
psychologists  and  all  States,  as  well  as 
the  District,  license  optometrists.  Forty- 
two  States  have  provisions  In  their  in- 
surance codes  which  allow  optometrists 
to  be  providers  of  covered  services.  A 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee Report  issued  on  May  13.  1970 
I  No.  91-1084)  has  indicated  that  the 
fact  that  the  carriers  are  administering 
a  Federal  contract  is  no  reason  for  cir- 
cumventing compliance  with  applicable 
State  laws. 

The  administration's  opposition  to  this 
bill  rests  solely  on  its  belief  that  redefi- 
nition of  such  services  requires  contrac- 
tual negotiation  rather  than  legislative 
action. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  H.R.  9440  would 
rectify  the  aforementioned  injustices, 
and  therefore,  I  urge  that  H.R.  9440  be 
passed  by  the  House  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  few  objections 
to  this  legislation  in  committee,  but  I 
feel  it  important  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  this 
legislation.  H.R.  9440.  amends  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program 
to  the  extent  that  if  a  contract  under  this 
program  provides  benefits  for  the  serv- 
ices of  duly  licensed  psychologists  and 
optometrists,  then  such  services  shall  be 
provided  without  the  requirement  of  prior 
referral  by  another  health  practitioner. 

While  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be- 
lieves this  may  increase  the  use  of  such 
services  and  therefore  increase  the  pre- 
mium of  the  health  benefits  plans,  they 
say  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  this 
increase. 

The  only  experience  we  have  to  draw 
on  is  the  case  of  the  Government-wide 
Indemnity  Benefit  plan— Aetna — which 
in  1971  liberalized  Its  benefits  by  elim- 
inating the  requirement  that  a  psychol- 
ogist's services  had  to  be  on  referral.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  told  our  com- 
mittee the  report  from  Aetna  showed 


that  allowable  expenses  for  psychologists' 
services  rose  from  same  $368,000  m  197i 
to  $631,000  in  1972,  an  increase  of  71  per- 
cent from  1  year  to  the  next. 

SimUar  increases  under  the  other 
plans,  if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  could 
result  in  higher  premiums  and  higher 
costs  to  the  Government.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  monitor  this  program,  if 
this  bill  becomes  law,  to  Insure  that  psy- 
chologists' and  optometrists'  services  do 
not  imduly  affect  the  level  of  premium 
of  the  various  health  benefits  plans. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  various 
health  benefits  plans  would  decline  to 
offer  the  services  of  psychologists  and 
optometrists,  if  the  cost  of  providing  such 
services  became  an  inordinate  percent- 
age of  their  total  outlay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  legislation,  but 
I  make  these  remarks  so  that  there  can 
be  some  legislative  history  on  the  possible 
problems  that  may  surface  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9440. 

This  legislation  allows  participants 
under  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  to  have  direct  access  to 
licensed  or  certified  psychologists  or 
optometrists  without  the  necessity  of 
supervision  or  referral  by  another  health 
practitioner. 

Most  of  the  plans  under  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program  in- 
clude benefits  for  services  which  can  be 
provided  by  a  psychologist  or  optome- 
trist. However,  in  many  cases  these  plans 
provide  for  payment  or  reimbursement 
for  services  performed  by  psychologists 
or  optometrists  only  upon  supervision  or 
referral  by  a  physician. 

According  to  the  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  during  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  46  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  now  license  or  certify 
psychologists  to  provide  mental  health 
services  and  all  States  license  or  certify 
optometrists  to  provide  certain  eye  care 
services. 

Moreover,  these  States  have  estab- 
lished rigid  standards  by  which  to  judge 
the  qualifications  of  psychologists  and 
optometrists  to  provide  health  services. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  I  believe  that 
the  current  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
psychologists  and  optometrists  under 
many  of  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  plans  are  totally  imreasonable 
and  unjustified. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H.E.  9440  which  will 
prohibit  the  imposition  of  such  unreason- 
able restrictions  under  future  health 
benefits  contracts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9440,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 
H.R.  9440. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11793)  to  reorga- 
nize and  consolidate  certain  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11793.  with 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  pro  tempore,  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  Tuesdav,  January 
29.  1974.  the  Clerk  had  read  the  first 
section  of  the  committee  amendment 
ending  on  page  14.  line  21. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holifield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.  > 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hive  asked  for  this  time  because  the 
general  debate  on  this  bill  occurred  a 
month  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  general  debate  on  H.R. 
11793,  the  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration— FEA— was  held 
and  concluded  on  January  29,  1974.  As 
I  advised  the  Members  then,  in  mv  open- 
ing statement,  reading  the  bill  for 
amendments  was  deferred  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Staggers,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  leadership  con- 
curred in  this  request.  Now  that  S.  2589. 
the  energj-  emergency  bill,  has  been 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President,  we  re- 
sume consideration  of  HR.  11793.  which 
will  be  read  for  amendment  today. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  was  happy  to  cooperate  with 
Chairman  Staggers,  with  the  Speaker, 
and  with  the  leadership  in  working  out 
an  acceptable  arrangement.  For  reasons 
which  he  considered  good  and  sufficient. 
Chairman  Staggers  wanted  to  clear  his 
bill  first,  and  that  was  done.  I  supported 
his  bill.  Now  it  is  our  responslbllitv  to 
complete  the  second  part  of  the  task: 
namely,  to  provide  the  organizational 
base  to  administer  conservation  and  re- 
laien  programs  In  the  energy  emergency. 


That  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11793,  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

To  provide  continuity  with  the  discus- 
sion in  the  general  debate  of  January  29, 
I  will  recapitulate  briefly  what  H.R.  11793 
is  intended  to  do. 

This  is  an  organizational  bill.  It  creates 
a  new  temporary  agency — the  Federal 
Energy-  Administration,  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis.  The  bill  was  approved, 
with  a  single  dissenting  vote,  by  our 
committee  on  December  19,  1973.  The 
Senate  passed  a  similar  bill  on  that  date. 
The  legislation  has  administration  sup- 
port. 

The  bill  transfers  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FEA  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  functions  related  to  or  utilized 
by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation,  the 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  the  Office 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis,  and  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  Also  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  are  functions  related 
to  or  utilized  by  the  Energy  Division  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

In  these  transfers  we  are  not  adding 
to.  or  subtracting  from,  the  authorities 
of  these  offices,  which  are  derived  from 
speoific  legislation  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  various  committees.  We  have  respected 
and  preserved  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees.  The  substantive  legislation 
still  is  controlling  in  these  matters.  The 
Administrator  will  exercise  the  authority 
associated  with  the  organizational  units 
transferred.  He  will  perform  also  admin- 
istrative functions  outlined  in  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  complementary  to.  not  a 
substitute  for,  S.  2589.  H.R.  11793  pro- 
vides the  administrative  organization.  S. 
2589  provides  various  emergency  powers 
and  duties  in  addition  to  those  already 
conferred  by  a  number  of  existing  laws. 
You  may  well  ask:  What  happens  if  the 
President  vetoes  S.  2589  as  he  has  several 
times  indicated  might  be  done?  I  would 
hope  that  the  President  reconsiders  his 
position  and  gives  his  approval  to  the  bill 
which  our  eminent  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  has  worked  so 
hard  to  get  through  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, if  the  President  vetoes  S.  2589,  it  is 
still  necessary  and  important  to  enact 
H.R.  11793  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  An  administrative  organization, 
created  by  statute,  is  needed  to  replace 
the  makeshift  administrative  organiza- 
tion created  by  Executive  order.  We  need 
a  Federal  Energ>-  Administration  to  re- 
place the  Federal  Energy  Office.  As  the 
members  know,  funding  of  FEO  is  sub- 
,iect  to  a  point  of  order  because  It  has 
not  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
For  the  time  being.  FEO  has  been  operat- 
ing out  of  the  President's  fund,  but  a 
line  item  of  $19  million  is  requested  in  the 
1975  budget.  So.  H.R.  11793  will  create 
the  necessary  organization  and  authorize 
it  to  be  funded. 

Second.  An  administrative  organiza- 
tion is  needed  to  fully  effect  the  trans- 
fers of  functions  which  will  give  central 
direction  to  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency energj-  programs.  S.  2589  does  not 
effect  these  transfers.  Neither  can  they 
be  done  by  Presidential  action  alone.  H.R. 
11793  provides  for  the  transfers  and 
creates  a  full-formed  administrative 
organization. 

Third.  Laws  now  on  the  statute  books, 


such  as  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  and  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority — which  may  be  dele- 
gated— of  one  kind  or  another  to  deal 
with  the  energy  emergency.  These  au- 
thorities taken  together  are  net  sufficient 
for  the  tasks  at  hand,  and  that  is  why  S. 
2589  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  But 
even  if  S.  2589  is  vetoed,  these  other  au- 
thorities will  remain  for  varying  periods, 
subject  to  extension  by  the  Congress; 
and.  as  I  say.  an  administrative  orga- 
nization is  required  to  give  coherence 
and  direction  in  utilizing  these  authori- 
ties and  in  dealing  with  current  energy 
problems. 

Fourth.  A  veto  of  S.  2589.  if  it  occurs, 
does  not  necessarily  doom  the  legislative 
effort  to  confer  additional  emergency 
powers.  A  veto  can  be  overridden.  Fail- 
ing that,  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction  will  deride 
promptly  to  report  out  a  bill  minus  the 
price  rollback  and  other  provisions 
.'Strongly  opposed  by  the  administration, 
and  hence  make  it  veto  proof.  There  are 
important  powers  in  energy  conserva- 
tion, including  rationing,  w'hich  should 
be  authorized — but  not  in  this  bill  (H.R. 
11793 t. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  or  the  coimtry 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  over,  and  that  it 
is  now  simply  a  problem,  as  the  Presi- 
dent described  it.  The  crisis  is  real.  It 
will  be  enduring.  Of  course,  it  will  change 
in  intensity  and  impact  from  time  to 
lime,  but  it  will  not  go  away.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  the  short  term  because  it  is  dis- 
rupting daily  life  in  serious  ways.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  the  long  term  becuu.se  America's 
future,  its  social  and  economic  progress, 
depend  upon  adequate,  reasonably  priced 
energy  supplies.  And  because  the  crisis  is 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  we  need 
two  kinds  of  energy  organizations  to  deal 
with  the  cri-sis — a  IHEA  for  dealing  with 
short  term  problems,  and  an  ERDA  for 
the  longer  term  research  and  develop- 
ment so  essential  in  meeting  future  en- 
ergy needs. 

As  this  bill  is  read  for  amendment,  the 
indications  are  that  many  amendments 
will  be  offered.  Several  dozen  already 
have  been  announced.  More  may  be  in 
the  offing.  With  an  open  rule.  Members 
are  entitled  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
legislation.  But.  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  a  mistake — a  serious  mistake — to  load 
this  bill  with  amendment  for  new  poli- 
cies and  programs.  We  should  not  make 
this  a  Christmas-tree  bill  in  anticipation 
of  a  Presidential  veto  of  S.  2589,  or  for 
other  reasons. 

Now.  there  will  be  a  few  amendments 
of  a  technical  nature  which  I  believe  we 
can  accept.  In  fact.  I  intend  to  offer  sev- 
eral myself.  In  the  2  months  since  this 
bill  was  reported,  a  few  minor  changes 
are  indicated  in  the  interest  of  clarifica- 
tion or  to  eliminate  some  provisions  no 
longer  needed.  Apart  from  these  minor 
or  technical  amendments.  I  must  oppose 
every  amendment  which  deals  with  a 
program  or  policy  issue  within  the  juris- 
diction of  other  committees.  I  made  that 
clear  in  my  opening  statement  at  the 
general  debate. 

Our  committee  does  not  want  to  trans- 
gress on  the  jurisdictions  of  other  com- 
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mittees.  We  try  to  respect  their  jurisdic- 
tions and  to  keep  our  committee  in  proper 
bounds.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  so 
strongly  that  this  is  an  organizational 
bill  and  not  a  bill  to  do  all  the  things 
embodied  in  S.  2589. 

Let  us  keep  that  distinction  clear.  Let 
us  not  legislate  in  panic  and  confusion. 
Let  us  not  get  conunittee  jurisdictions 
all  mixed  up,  for  by  doing  so.  we  weaken 
and  disorganize  the  Congress  and  con- 
tribute to  the  public  view  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  imable  to  respond  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Mark  my  words.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
illusion in  the  land  with  the  processes 
of  Government.  There  is  a  loss  of  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  Government  leaders. 
There  is  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  act  eCfectlvely  and 
get  things  done.  The  performance  of  this 
Congress — the  last  in  which  I  shall 
serve — will  be  judged  by.  as  much  as 
anything,  its  responses  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

Do  we  then  want  to  go  through  an- 
other exercise  in  futility,  loading  this  bill 
with  amendments  which  will  drag  It 
down  to  a  veto,  or  do  we  exercise  the 
necessary  self-restraint  and  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner,  supporting  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  has  sought  conscien- 
tiously to  do  its  job.  at  the  same  time 
respecting  the  jurisdictions  of  other  com- 
mittees? 

I  urge  the  Members  as  strongly  as  I 
can  to  show  such  restraint  and  prudence. 
I  ask  them  not  to  overload  this  bill  with 
amendments,  not  to  make  it  unbalanced 
and  lopsided.  The  provisions  are  care- 
fully drawn  to  provide  an  administrative 
organization.  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  Members  help  us  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bill  and  support  the  com- 
mittee by  approving  it, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-eight  Members  are  present  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

fRoll  No.  601 
Anderson.  HI.     Ooldwat«r  Moss 

Ashley  Grimths  Murphy.  N  Y 

i«tn?t'^''  5*'^"^  Nichols^ 

5;1m^^  Hansen.  Wash.  Randall 

Boiling  Hawkins  Reid 

Brasco  Hays  Rhod« 

Broomfleld  Hubert  Roonlv  N  Y 

Burke.  Calif.  Hopan  Silk 

?««rN  V  ^°^i^^'i  Smith.  NY 

Carey.  NY.  Jones.  Ala.  Stagisers 

C  ark  Jones.  Okla  Steele 

5,'*^'  McFall  S'ratton 

Conyers  McKlnnev  Stubblefleld 

CouRhUn  Manilart  Treen 

D^«'"^  ?Jf,^^- ^"^"^  VanlerVeen 

n^rl  wP\  Whltehurst 

^\^     ^  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Williams 

Edwards,  Calif.  Montgomery- 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11973.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 


record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon,  378  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  on  January  29  of  this 
year,  so  it  is  over  a  month  ago  that  the 
bill  was  considered.  We  had  2  hours  of 
general  debate  at  that  time. 

Just  before  the  quorimi  call,  the 
gentleman  from  California  ^Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD),  the  chairman  of  vhe  committee, 
reiterated  the  purposes  ol  the  bill  and 
what  it  provides.  So  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  go  into  that 
except  to  say  that  this  is  an  organiza- 
tional bill  which  would  establish  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  minutes  to  reiterate  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  two  points  that 
were  made  in  the  general  debate  on  this 
biU. 

First,  H.R.  11793  is  a  most  Important 
bill.  It  provides  the  organizational  ca- 
pability to  meet  the  current  energy 
crisis.  It  does  not  set  the  policies  or  grant 
the  program  authority  necessary  to  solve 
our  current  energy  problems.  Rather,  it 
sets  up  the  organization  to  administer 
these  policies  and  programs. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  has  been 
recognized  by  all  parties.  As  the  commit- 
tee of  conferees  on  the  Staggers  bill  says 
in  Its  joint  explanatory  statement,  Sen- 
ate Report  93-663,  page  43: 

The  Conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
creation  of  a  temporary  Federal  Emergency 
Energy  Administration  under  this  Act  does 
not  remove  the  necessity  of  the  Congress 
acting  upon  legislation  reported  bv  the  House 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees. The  need  for  statutory  creation  of  an 
administrative  office  within  the  Executive 
Branch  which  consolidates  energy  policy- 
related  functions  of  government  remains 
real  and  Immediate, 

Second,  since  this  bill  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  I  am  afraid  many  of  the  sug- 
gested amendments  are  nongermane  I 
intend  to  raise  points  of  order  against 
all  such  amendments.  This  House  has 
and  Is  considering  numerous  pieces  of 
legislation  being  reported  by  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  energy  problems 
These  other  bills  are  the  proper  targets' 
for  these  amendments,  not  this  reorga- 
nization bill.  Such  nongermane  amend- 
ments would  not  be  part  of  the  regular 
procedure  of  this  House  and  thev  would 
only  serve  to  complicate  and  further 
delay  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  propose  .such 
nongermane  amendments  \n'ill  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  necessarily  taking  a 
position  against  their  proposals,  but 
rather  am  protecting  this  vitally  im- 
portant bill  on  which  my  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emnha- 
slze  that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  well  as  the  subcommittee 
acted  on  this  bill  as  quicklv  as  possible 
during  December,  We  tried  to  get  the 
bill  out  before  the  House  recessed.  We  did 
bring  it  up  immediately  after  the  second 
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session  of  the  93d  Congress  began.  It  has 
been  held  up  now  for  over  a  month,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  administra- 
tion to  have  this  organization,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  If  they  do 
not  have  it,  they  are  going  to  be  more 
severely  handicapped  than  they  are  now 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  an  organizational  bill.  It  does  not 
grant  program  authority.  Those  authori- 
zations for  grants  and  other  authority 
should  come  through  the  appropriate 
committees,  not  through  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  jleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said  ^ith  respect  to  the 
bill. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  then 
to  say  that  this  bill  is  totally  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  structiu-e  to  exer- 
cise authorities  which  must  be  derived 
from  other  legislation? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  for  instance, 
on  page  19  of  the  bill  section  5,  titled 
"Functions,"  (5)  reads: 

(5)  promote  stability  In  energy  prices  to 
the  consumer,  promote  free  and  open  com- 
petition In  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field, 
prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  energy  industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

This  would  merely  indicate  the  scope 
in  which  the  agency  could  act  but  would 
not  independently  give  the  agency,  for 
instance,  authority  to  set  prices  and  to 
roll  back  profits. 
Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Or  to  engage  in  any 
other  substantive  enterprise.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Those  authorities  would 
have  to  come  from  another  committee  of 
the  House.  They  would  not  come  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  set  up  the  organization  and  the 
structure  and  give  the  authority  to  the 
administrator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  iTie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  HoRTON  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  What  section  is  the  gen- 
tleman referring  to? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  To  section  5  of  the 
bill  on  page  19. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  assume, 
then,  that  "promote  stability  in  energy 
prices  to  the  consumer,"  and  so  forth, 
would  really  give  this  agency  authority 
substantively  to  deal  with  that  which  has 
been  granted  to  the  agency  under  a  bUl 
like  the  Economic  Stability  Act. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  sec- 
tion (7)  on  page  19  where  it  says: 

(7)  develop  and  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  equitable  voluntary  and  mandatory 
energy  conservation  programs  and  promote 
efficiencies  m  the  use  or  energy  resources; 
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As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no 
mandatory  energj-  conservation  pro- 
grams other  than  those  which  stem  from 
the  Allocation  Act  and  which  stem  from 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and 
which  stem  from  specific  acts  as,  for 
instance,  a  change  to  permanent  daylight 
saving  time,  through  action  taken  by 
this  House.  That  is  all  you  intend  to 
cover  there.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 
And  let  me  make  this  point,  because 
this  is,  I  believe,  a  good  place  to  make 
it. 

If.  for  example,  under  section  <  5 )  they 
develop  a  program,  then  they  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  to 
get  authorization  for  that  program  un- 
less it  Is  already  in  existence  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  not  giving  any  new  au- 
thority or  authority  not  already  given 
in  this  bill.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  (7) ,  then,  would  not 
create  any  substantive  authority  in  the 
agency  whatsoever  but  would  merely 
embrace  that  authority  substantively 
which  derives  from  separate  existing  law. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct.  And 
let  me  explain  it  also  so  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  being  misled. 

There  may  be  on  the  books  at  the 
present  time  authorizations  being  trans- 
ferred over  to  this  agency  from  other 
agencies.  Those  authorities  and  rules 
would  be  in  existence,  and  he  could  exer- 
cise those  authorities,  but  we  are  not 
giving  him  any  new  authority,  which  Is 
the  point  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  made.  It  is  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  take  up  the  type  of 
amendments  suggested  to  us  which  I 
think  are  not  germane  insofar  as  our 
committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  be  kind  enough  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Com.mittee,  to  find 
out  whether  these  confirmations  of  my 
questions  are  in  his  view  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  my  view,  the  gen- 
tleman expressed  it  as  clearly  as  possible, 
I  think. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say  (7>  to  "develop 
and  oversee  the  implementation  of  equi- 
table voluntary,"  that  would  come  under 
the  he?,ding  of  a  function  and  even 
duties. 

If  he  can  get  it  done  voluntarily,  why, 
that,  of  course,  would  be  within  his  power 
to  persuade. 

When  it  comes  to  mandatory  energy 
control  programs  they  would  have  to  be 
authorized,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  a  clarifying  amendment  I 
think  that  will  satisfy  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  this. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  both  of  the 
able  gentlemen. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  asking  the 
question  because  I  think  it  helps  to 
clarify  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  hit  the 


crux  of  this  debate  at  the  very  early 
hours  of  the  amending  process.  I  want  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts  that  I  have  on  this 
subject.  I  do  initially  want  to  pay  great 
tribute  and  sincere  respect  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  ,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton),  for  the 
very  industrious  and  very  useful  work 
they  have  performed  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  seriously  disagree  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  their  remarks.  You  cannot  have 
an  organizational  bill  that  does  not  in 
some  way  make  policy  In  broad  general 
terms,  and  we  have  learned  this  from  the 
many  bills  we  have  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  way  you  establish  organization  in  ef- 
fect makes  policy,  but  in  this  bill  that 
axiom  is  even  more  precise  than  it  ever 
was. 

For  example,  we  are  turning  over  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  in  terms  of  price  controls,  in 
terms  of  price  considerations  in  this 
area  and  so  this  bill  invites  amendments 
dealing  with  the  stability  of  prices,  with 
the  resources  available,  with  the  quality 
of  the  information  in  reporting  resources 
and  all  of  these  other  important  matters. 

It  is  my  view,  which  I  will  argue  in 
greater  length  during  a  point  of  order 
that  I  anticipate  being  made,  that  this 
bill  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  any 
amendment  dealing  with  the  subject  and 
functions  that  this  agency  will  have. 

The  Members  will  see  during  the 
course  of  the  reading  of  this  bill,  that 
the  bill  is  replete  with  substantive  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  and  one  can- 
not hide  behind  the  traditional  cloak 
that  all  we  are  doing  Is  creating  the 
machinery  of  a  vehicle  without  acknowl- 
edging that  that  vehicle  has  life,  blood, 
and  fiber  and  deals  directlv  with  the 
substantive  issues  that  really  are  the 
crux  of  the  debate  today.  Because,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  issue  as  to  how  this  or- 
ennization  should  be  set  up.  In  other 
bills  we  have  had  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  two  A.'^sistant 
Secretaries  or  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
or  four  Administrators  or  six  and  one- 
half  Administrators.  But  the  issue  in  this 
bUl  deals  particularly,  in  light  of  the 
President's  threatened  veto  of  the  Stag- 
gers energy  bill,  with  the  estabhshment 
of  this  administration  and  if  we  are  going 
to  give  it  the  tools  that  we  want  it  to  have. 
Give  it  the  tools  to  enact  and  enforce  the 
policies  that  we  consider  important  to 
the  national  welfare.  And  one  cannot 
address  himself  affirmatively  to  that 
Lssue  without  publicly  acknowiedglng 
that  this  bill  is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  every  substantive  amendment  that 
this  agency  has  an  area  of  responsibility 
for. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
can  keep  that  mandate  In  mind  not  onlv 
in  ruling  on  the  relevancy  of  amend- 
ments but  in  considering  the  weight  that 
we  should  ^ive  to  substantive  amend- 
ments. I  would  urge  the  committee  to  de- 
liberate carefully  and  slowiy  on  every 
sub.<;tantive  amendment,  realizing  that 
not  only  is  this  the  only  vehicle  we  have 


to  implement  public  policy,  but  it  is  a 
highly  relevant  vehicle  bei^ause  the  Fed- 
eral Energ>'  Administration  cannot  work 
unless  Congress  gives  it  direction  in  the 
area  of  public  policy  that  it  wants  it  to 
work  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  1?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

PABLlAMeNTART    INCJUIHY 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  parliamentary  inquirj', 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Are  we  not  on  page  14 
of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Flynt*.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  <Ms.  ABztJct  that  we  are  read- 
ing section  1.  lines  20  and  21  on  page  14. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  requires  positive  and  effec- 
tive action  to  conserve  scarce  energy  supplies, 
to  Insure  fair  and  efficient  distribution  of  and 
the  maintenance  of  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
sumer prices  for  such  supplies,  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  readily  usable  energ^y 
sources,  and  to  assist  In  developing  policies 
and  plans  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  to  help  achieve 
these  objectives,  and  to  tasure  a  coordinated 
and  effective  approach  to  overcoming  energy 
shortages.  It  Is  necessary  to  reorganize  cer- 
tain agencies  and  functions  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  establish  a  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3,  There  is  hereby  established  an  Inde- 
pendent executive  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tion") . 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Eckhardt: 
Page  15,  line  12,  after  "Sec.  3"  insert  "(a)". 

Page  15.  line  15.  after  period  insert  the 
following  new  subsections; 

"(1)  (1)   Whenever  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration submits  any  budget  estimate  o 
request  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man 
agement  and  Budget,   it  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration submits  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions cr  testimony  or  comments  on  legislation 
to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Federal  Enerey 
Emergency  Administration  to  submit  Its  leg- 
islative recommendations,  or  testimony  or 
comments  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comments,  or 
review  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  or  comments  to  the 
Congress, 

(3(  The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
shall  be  considered  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency  for  purposes  of  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  but  not  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Mr,  HORTON,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  is  inappro- 
priate to  section  3  which  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  executive  agen- 
cy to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  as  I  heard  them  read— I  do 
not  have  a  copy — more  appropriately  ap- 
ply to  section  7  on  page  21  of  the  bill 
which  has  to  do  with  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  administrative  provisions 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  rf  I 
might  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  follow  it  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  withdraw 
and  ofifer  the  amendment  at  that  point 
I  think  that  there  is  argument  against 
the  point  of  order,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  that  argument  at  this  time,  if  I 
may  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  withdraw  his  amendment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  At  this  time  I  do 
make  such  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  M  I  do  not  insist  up- 
on the  amendment  at  this  point  in  the 
bill,  would  I  be  precluded,  because  of  the 
reading  of  a  particular  section  from 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment  at  a  later  time  at  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  as 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  for  the 
oflfering  of  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Plynt)  The 
Chair  will  respond  to  the  parliamentary 
mquiry  by  saying  that  the  Chair  will 
protect  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  aU  other  Members,  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  point 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   there   further 
amendments  to  section  3? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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OFFICERS 

*u^f:.*-  '**  '^"^  ^*^*"  ^  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration  an  Adnilnlstrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (hereinafter 
in  thta  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tor ) ,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall  receive 
compensaUon  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  for  offices  and  positions  at  level 
U  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S  C  5313) 
The  Administration  shaU  be  administered 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  efficient  and  coordinated  management  of 
the  Administration. 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Administrator. 


(2)  Except  as  otherwise  expresslv  provided 
by  law,  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preeldent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  positions 
at  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.5314). 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
six  Assistant  Administrators,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  posi- 
tions at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Cieneral  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  offices  and  positions  at  level  IV 
of  the   Executive   Schedule    (5   U.S.C.   5315) 

(f)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
not  more  than  nine  additional  officers  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  U.S.C.  5316). 

(g)  Officers  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  specify  from  time  to 
time. 

(h)  The  Deputy  Administrator  (or  In  the 
absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator,  an  As- 
sistant Admialstrator,  the  General  Counsel 
or  such  other  official,  determined  according 
to  such  order  as  the  .Administrator  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of  th-  Administrator  during  any 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
or  m  the  event  of  a  vacancv  in  the  office  of 
the  Administrator. 

(1)  Tlie  provUlons  of  section  208  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  this 
Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  subsec- 
tion ( b  I  of  such  section  208 

( 1 )  can  only  be  ln?oked  and  implemented 
personally  by  the  Administrator;   and 

(2)  shall  not  be  Invoked  as  to  anv  person 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  has  received 
thirty  days  in  advance,  notice  of  the  Admln- 
Istrators  intention  to  do  so,  together  with 
a  detaued  statement  of  the  subject  matter 
concerning  which  a  conflict  exists  and  the 
nature  of  an  officer's  or  employee's  financial 

nterest.  In  the  case  o|  an  exception  set  forth 
In  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection;  or  the 
name  and  statement  of  financial  Interest  of 
each  person  who  wUl  come  within  an  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  clause  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion. Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  affect  in  any  way  the  operation  of 
other  laws  relating  to  officers  and  employees 
of   th^  United   States  Government 
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Mr.  HORTON   f during  the  reading) 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   a^k   unanimous   con- 
sent that  section  4  be  considered  as  read 
printed    in    the   Record,    and    open    to 
amendment  at  an.v  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFEIED  BY  MR.  HORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Horton-  On 
page  16.  line,  8  delete  the  word  "a"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two";  and  on  lines 


8  and  9,  change  the  word   "Administrator- 
to  "Administrators". 

On  page  17,  delete  the  language  on  lines  b 
through  17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  7h. 
following :  ■"* 

"(h)    A  Deputy  Administrator  designated 

by  the  Administrator  (or  In  the  absence  ot 

dlsabUlty    of    the    designated    Deputy    a^ 

mlnlstrator,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancv  In 

his  office,  the  other  Deputy  Administrator  tr 

In  the  event  no  Deputy  Administrator  hM 

been  designated,  the  senior  Deputy  Admlnk 

trator;    or   in   the   absence   or   dlsabiutv  or 

vacancy  In  both  offices  of  Deputy  Admialstra 

tor.  an  Assistant  Administrator,  the  General 

Counsel  or  such  other  official,  determined  ac 

cording  to  such  order  as  the  Administrator 

shall  prescribe)  shall  act  for  and  perform  tZ 

functions  of  the  AdminUtrator  during  anv 

absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or 

i^H     .^  .*y^"^  °^  *  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Administrator." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  further  tech- 
nical amendment  to  section  8  dealing 
with  this  subject  be  considered  at  the 
same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiection  to 
Y    ^f  "est  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Technical  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hor- 
ton: On  page  24,  delete  the  language  on  lines 
15  and  16  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '(62)  Deputy  Administrators  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (2).'." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment, 
because  all  it  does  Is  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Deputy  Administrators  from  one 
to  two. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office,  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11748  on  December 
4,  1973.  has  been  functioning  over  the 
last  7  weeks  with  \irtually  the  same 
structure,  although  'with  a  smaller  staff 
than  the  new  FEA  organization.  During 
this  period,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  resources  required  to  deal  with  the 
energy  emergency,  should  be  applied  In 
two  distinct  directions. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  im- 
mediate operational  difficulties  inherent 
in  allocation,  conservation  and  pricing 
policies  which  must  be  coordinated  At 
the  same  time,  longer  term  policies,  such 
as  expediting  the  development  of  all  en- 
ergy resources,  recommending  import 
and  export  policies,  and  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  must  also  be  coordinated. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the  two 
issues,  it  has  become  clear  that  there  is 
the  need  for  an  additional  policy  level 
position.  To  meet  this  need,  the  FEO  is 
requesting  an  additional  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. 

This  is  not  an  organizational  change 
In  that  the  structure  of  FEA,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  and  explained  in  the  report, 
will  remain  intact.  What  it  does  is  pro- 
vide the  Administrator  with  the  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  issues 
with  a  properly  managed  organization. 
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1  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Has  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
two  Assistant  Administrators' 

Mr.  HORTON.  These  are  not  AssUtant 
Administrators. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Are  they  Deputy  Admin- 
istrators? 

Mr.  HORTON.  These  are  deputy  ad- 
ministrators, as  I  indicated,  who  would 
have  responsibility  for  coordinating  price 
and  other  functions— the  operational 
side.  The  other  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  coordinating  long-range  export- 
import  policy  problems  and  such  matters 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is 
gomg  to  have  the  responsibility  of  an- 
swering questions  from  the  gentleman's 
constituents  and  mine' 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  would  have  to 
be  done  by  the  administrator,  and  I 
would  assume  he  will  have  a  congres- 
sional liaison  office. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  here  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  biU  is  so  important  now  is  be- 
cause the  FEO  is  operating  under  Execu- 
tive order,  and  the  people  who  are  ac- 
tually manning  the  shop,  so  to  speak,  are 
borrowed  personnel.  They  are  not  of  any 
particular  organization  except  their  own 
organization  at  the  present  time,  and 
hat  is  one  reason  for  the  problems  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  having 
♦w^  u  Jr^^^™^"'  ^  ^°"1^  expect  that  if 
!?  ^^   ^l  enacted  into  law,  that  there 
iwll  then  be  an  organization  able  to  give 
the  type  of  response  we  get  from  Federal 
organizations  which  are  established  and 
functioning. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
leman  wiU  yield  further,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  will  give  them 
some  guidance  as  to  the  type  of  setup 
they  ought  to  have?  The  only  place 
where  we  have  been  able  to  go  to  get 
answers  for  our  constituents  has  been 
Uie  regional  office.  That  Is  hundreds  of 

d^H  nn'^.l  ^^T  "^  '^^'^"'=*-  We  cannot 
Li  T  *^:f  telephone.  We  cannot  find 
anybody  who  will  give  us  answers 

r^^l  ^??'^°^-  ^'''  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  problem  the  gentleman  has, 
because  no  Member  of  the  Congress  has 
had  any  more  such  problems  than  I  have 
nad.  The  problem  has  been  that  the 
agency  ji^t  has  not  gotten  the  personnel 
"Signed  to  it  to  do  the  job.  It  has  tried 
through  regional  headquarters 
However,  let  me  answer  the  question 

Si,f K^.u^  ^^'^^-  ™s  ^^^  does  not 
«teblish  the  specifics  of  the  organlza- 
«on.  It  does  not  say  they  have  to  have 
a  regional  office  here  or  there.  That  will 
oe  up  to  the  Administrator.  I  am  sure 
"lere  wiU  be  regional  offices.  That  testi- 
mony was  given  to  us  by  the  FEO  Ad- 
Wnistrator,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
Mat  type  of  office  established 
^J^L  ^2EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hop- 
"« that,  In  addition  to  the  regional  of- 
aces^  they  will  scatter  some  men  out  in 
me  field  who  have  the  authority  to  give 
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answers  to  questions,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  weU  knows— and  I  know  he 
has  this  problem  as  does  every  other 
Member  of  the  Congress— just  last  week 
a  tremendous  number  of  inquiries  from 
farmers  who  had  to  plant  the  next  day 
came  in,  and  they  could  not  wait  for  a 
month  while  they  file  some  kind  of  form 
in  order  to  get  answers  which  they  need- 
ed immediately. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  has  been  up 
against.  We  did  have  some  officer  es- 
tablished in  upstate  New  York,  because 
in  New  York  City  we  had  one  regional 
office  and  we  could  not  even  get  through 
by  telephone.  We  have  established  of- 
fices in  Buflfalo,  Rochester,  and  Syra- 
cuse; that  is.  offices  staffed  by  individ- 
uals borrowed  from  another  agency 

ITiat  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
that  we  need  this  organization  so  that 
the  structure  can  be  set  up  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  more  easily  handle  the 
P^'SS,  "X\,*^e  gentleman  Is  asking  about. 

The  CILURMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

P»tf  ^ip'*^*"^  °'^"**^  ^^  ^  Eckhardt: 
Page  16,  line  2,  after  "the  Administration  ■ 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  and  re- 
number the  following  subsections- 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  cause.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator is  removed  the  President  shall  furnish 
the  Congress  with  a  statement  of  the  cause 
for  removal.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 

r,»!,  /°^/'f^"^®'  ^^^"  "^^^^  malfeasance, 
neglect  of  duty  and  documented  Incompe- 
tence." 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  more  important  office  today 
from  the  standpoint  of  power  and  the 
exercise  of  administrative  procedure 
than  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Agency  and,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  This  office  makes 
rules  that  have  the  effect  of  life  and 
death  over  industries.  It  is  in  substance 
the  same  kind  of  regulatory  agency  that 
other  regulatory  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment are. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  who.  after  all 
exercises  tremendously  great  authority' 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  President 
only  for  cause. 

^  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
cause     shall  mean  malfeasance,  neglect  of 
duty,  and  documented  incompetence. 

Now,  that  means  that  the  President 
may  not  utilize  this  office  as  an  office 
which  IS  subject  to  subjective  determin- 
f  i.°^JI'*^  respect  to  actions  which  it 
takes.  TTie  amendment  is  solely  directed 
toward  giving  the  agency  additional  in- 
dependence, the  kind  of  independence 
that  will  permit  this  agency  to  make  a 
judgment  totally  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
and  totally  on  the  basis  of  the  econom- 
ics of  the  situation,  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  cannot  be  removed  from  time  to 
time. 


For  instance,  Mr.  Love  has  been  re- 
moved, and  another  man  has  been  put  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Simon  might  be  removed 
and  another  man  put  in  his  place.  Once 
this  agency  is  set  up.  it  ought  to  be  as 
objective  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  California  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment 
It  requires  the  President  to  remove  aii 
Adrnimstrator  for  malfeasance,  neglect 
Tw.  ^''  ^"d  documented  incompetence 
Jjoes  the  gentleman  mean  to  suggest 
that  If  the  policy  of  the  Administrator 
runs  contrarj-  to  the  policy  of  the  Presl- 
aent,  that  would  not  be  cause  for  re- 
moval, and  is  not  that  a  departure  from 
the  procedure? 

Do  not  all  appointees  of  the  President 
except  those  in  regulatory  agencies,  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlxe 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct,  and  that 
IS  reaUy  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
It  IS  my  position— and  I  think  it  is  a 
vahd  one— that  this  agency  is  quite  dlf- 
r^f^*  K  ™  *^®  ordinary  agency  which 
might  be  set  up  to  carry  out  a  general 
question  of  policy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  again  to  me 
does  this  Administrator  have  the  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
IS.  rules  and  regulations  that  are  bind- 
ing upon  the  people  the  same  as  regula- 
tory agencies? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  sir;  he  does  If 
those  rules  stem  from  authorities 
granted  in  other  and  separate  acts 
thf!;^  HOLIFn:LD.  That  is  a  different 
thing.  Then  the  act  itself  provides  the 
basis  for  rules  and  regulations,  and  there 
IS  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  law 
that  rules  and  regulations  may,  after  go- 
ing through  certain  hearings  under  the 
Adnumstrative  Procedure  Act,  be  set  up 
based  on  law. 

Ji'^.f^^T^-  "  *^«  gentleman 
will  yield  back  to  me,  for  instance,  in  the 
Register  of  the  15th  of  January  there 
were  provisions  providing  for  require- 
ments for  the  splitting  of  a  barrel  of  oil 
favorable,  as  I  recall  it.  to  the  middle  dis- 
tillate side  instead  of  to  the  gasohne 
side:  a  perfectly  feasible  and  proper  reg- 
ulation on  the  part  of  the  FEO  How- 
ever, that  regulation  would  have  had  a 
direct  effect  on  refineries  and  determined 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  able  to 
produce  that  which  would  seU  most 
profitably  or,  rather,  would  be  required 
to  produce  something  in  greater  need  but 
perhaps  not  so  profitable.  I  submit  that 
that  was  a  proper  regulation.  It  never 
went  into  effect  because  the  refineries 
actually  voluntarUy  began  to  split  the 
barrel  in  the  direction  of  the  middle 
distillates. 

However,  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  this  agency  acts  exactly  like  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  and  has  functions  which 
are  so  close 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very  ill- 
advised  and  inappropriate  amendment. 
The  amendment  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministrator may  be  removed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  cause  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  he  is  removed.  Congress  has  to  be 
furnished  a  statement  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  removal  and  that  cause  shall  mean 
certain  malfeasance,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
documented  incompetence. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
to  the  Members  that  we  are  creating  a 
2 -year  agency  here  and  not  creating  an 
agency  that  will  be  going  on  indefinitely. 

Also  we  have  to  assimie  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  appoint  someljody  who  will  be 
competent  to  handle  this  agency.  The 
President  does  have  the  authority  to  re- 
move, and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
tamper  with  that. 

What  this  amendment  proposes  to  do 
is  to  put  a  new  qualification  on  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  remove  someone 
whom  he  has  appointed  from  office. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. According  to  Humphrey's  Execu- 
tive V.  United  States,  295  U.S.  602,  de- 
cided in  1935,  congressional  attempts  to 
limit  the  President's  power  of  removal 
would  appear  to  be  imconstitutional.  For 
us  to  do  something  here  in  this  regard 
would  probably  be  unconstitutional. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  be- 
cause it  diffuses  responsibility  and  is  a 
bad  administrative  arrangement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Does  not  the  gen- 
Ueman recognize  that  we  have  authority 
to  create  regulatory  agencies  in  which 
the  power  of  removal  is  so  limited? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  did  not  get  the  end 
of  the  gentleman's  statement.  Yes,  we 
can  create  a  regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  why  can  we 
not  give  in  this  agency  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  regulatory  agency 
constitutionally?  I  recognize  you  do  not 
think  it  is  good  policy,  but  is  there  really 
a  serious  constitutional  question? 

Mr.  HORTON.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a 
regulatory  agency  but  an  operational 
agency,  and  the  President  will  certainly 
appoint  somebody  who  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  President  and  his  authority. 
We  have  provided  in  the  bill  that  the 
administrator  and  the  deputy  adminis- 
trators, because  there  are  two  of  them 
now.  the  assistant  administrators  and 
the  general  counsel  will  all  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  that  is  an  adequate 
safeguard  insofar  as  the  Congress  is 
concerred  without  any  qualification  of 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  remove  a 
person  and  any  requirement  that  it  be 
done  for  cause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ma.  ABztrc:  Page  16. 
strike  line  5  beginning  with  "except"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  "•appropriate." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  : 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Administrator  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  relative  to  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  any  law 
administered  by  him  to  officers  of  a  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  a  state  or 
local  boards  of  balanced  composition  reflect- 
ing the  makeup  of  the  community  as  a,  whole. 
"(3)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  Im- 
plements any  plan  or  program  of  end-use 
rationing,  such  plan  or  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  local  Implementation  through  state 
or  local  boards  of  balanced  composition  re- 
flecting the  makeup  of  the  community  sis  a 
whole." 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sec- 
tion that  I  am  seeking  to  eliminate  and 
for  which  I  seek  to  substitute  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Members  have  just  heard, 
now  reads  as  follows : 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law,  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  sucS  of  his  functions  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  which  has  been  i-ecognized  by 
our  chairman  as  well  as  by  members  of 
the  committee  is  that  it  grants  veiy 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  to  the  PTA 
Administrator,  without  any  limitations 
or  guidelines.  What  I  hope  to  accomplish 
with  thi.s  particular  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  delegate  functions.  Beyond  that,  my 
amendment  would  require  that,  if  gaso- 
hne  rationing  is  instituted,  as  I  be!ieA-e 
it  should  be,  implementation  be  throufih 
State  and  local  boards  of  balanced  com- 
position reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  conceivable, 
with  the  language  as  it  now  stands,  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  could 
delegate  his  authority  to  anyone.  For 
example,  he  could  delegate  his  authority 
to  oil  company  executives,  who  them- 
selves may  be  responsible  for  our  current 
energy  problems.  My  amendment  would 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor in  thi,s  respect  by  providing  that  he 
could  delegate  his  powers  only  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, including  those  serving  in  re- 
gional offices.  Beyond  that,  the  Adminis- 
trator could  delegate  his  powers  of  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  to  State 
and  local  officials  or  boards  of  balanced 
compo.'^ition. 

We  have  all  had  the  frustrating  ex- 
perience of  not  knowing  whom  to  deal 
with  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and 
that  is  because  there  have  been  no  clear 
guidelines  for  delegation  of  authority. 
In  view  of  these  experiences  over  the 
past  few  months  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  it  should 
be  clear  that  an  amendment  such  as  I 
am  proposing  is  necessary. 

We  must  know  exactly  who  has  au- 
thority and  who  is  responsible  for  what 
functions.  We  must  also  provide  for  the 
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delegation  of  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation  functions  to  state  and  local 
officers  and  boards  composed  of  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  community 
The  purpose  of  the  boards  would  be  to 
implement  any  rationing  plans  promul- 
gated  and  to  handle  hardship  appeals. 
The  proposed  rationing  regulations  pub-^ 
lished  recently  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  provide  for  Governors,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  State  law,  to  set  up  State  offices 
for  gasoline  rationing.  There  are  no 
guidelines  as  to  the  operation  or  the  com- 
position of  these  offices. 

None  of  us  is  under  any  illusion  that 
gasoline  rationing,  should  it  ever  come 
about,  would  be  an  easy  matter  or  simple 
to  implement.  The  need  to  control  our 
supplies,  however,  and  to  alleviate  the 
unbearingly  long  lines  at  gas  stations 
should  convince  us  that  such  an  ap- 
proach is  necessary. 

Only  the  local  community  can  know  its 
own  needs  and  can  best  determine  what 
is  fair  and  equitable  t<5  its  own  citizens. 
Only  at  the  local  level  can  a  hardship 
appeal  be  truly  evaluated.  Whether  a 
handicapped  or  elderly  person  receives 
an  extra  allotment  of  gasoline  and  so  re- 
mains a  productive  member  of  society  or 
whether  a  traveling  salesperson,  whose 
sole  means  of  livelihood  depends  upon 
the  automobile,  receives  enough  gas  to 
earn  a  living  may  well  depend  upon  the 
local  community's  sensitivity  to  his 
needs. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
local  boards  to  implement  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plans  in  their  own  communitie.s, 
or  at  the  State  level,  or  both.  To  assure 
equitable  treatment,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  boards  consist  of  mem- 
bers who  truly  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
community.  While  Washington  may  set 
the  policy  and  the  guidelines  for  ration- 
ing plans,  such  plans  must  be  imple- 
mented at  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered, because  I  believe  that,  as  the  bill 
now  reads,  it  contains  a  very  serious 
weakness  in  its  broad,  sweeping,  unde- 
fined delegation  of  powers. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in  part 
is  modeled  on  a  provision  in  the  Jackson- 
Staggers  bill  which  is  S.  2589,  but  it 
makes  two  significant  changes  which 
should  first  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion before  they  are  adopted. 

First,  this  amendment  would  limit  the 
authority  of  .the  administrator  to 
delegate  his  authority  to  other  agencies. 
This  is  now  in  the  Jackson-Staggers  bill, 
but  only  for  the  programs  under  the  bill. 
For  the  purposes  of  that  bill,  there  is  no 
need  to  reiterate  the  limitation  here. 
However,  the  amendment  would  extend 
that  restriction  to  functions  not  within 
the  Jackson-Staggers  bill  but  trans- 
ferred solely  by  this  bill.  These  are  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, offices  of  Energy  Conservation, 
Energy  Data  and  Analysis,  and  Oil  and 
Gas.  These  include  programs  of  long 
standing  not  precipitated  by  the  energy 
emergency.     I    doubt    that    we    know 
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whether  and  to  what  extent  those  pro- 
grams involve  cooperation  by  other 
agencies,  and  I  suggest  that  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  im- 
pact before  this  amendment  is  approved. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  add  a  new  provision  to  the  Jack- 
son-Staggers bill  which  would  require 
use  of  State  and  local  boards  for  end- 
use  rationing  programs.  The  use  of  State 
and  local  boards  may  be  a  good  idea. 
The  committee,  after  studying  the  mat- 
,  ter,  authoiized  such  use  but  did  not 
make  it  mandatory.  Presumably,  they 
felt  it  best  to  leave  this  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administrator  as  a  necessary  op- 
tion to  management  of  rationing  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  amendment  were  necessary,  it 
should  have  been  offered  and  considered 
with  the  Jackson-Staggers  bill.  In  any 
case,  this  body  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  study  and  the  advice  of  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  of  juris- 
diction before  making  this  change  to 
this  bill.  It  should  not  be  tacked  onto 
the  present  bill,  which  is  presented  sole- 
ly as  an  organization  bill,  so  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  He  does  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  does  make  organizational 
suggestions?  They  are  not  substantive 
suggestions  as  he  is  implying.  It  does 
make  organizational  suggestions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  think  that,  again,  the  subject  tha;  the 
gentlewoman  is  talking  about  is  some- 
thing that  should  go  through  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  and  not 
through  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  correct  one 
of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  stated, 
in  that  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, or  to  officers  of  a  State  or  local 
subdivision.  It  does  not  seek  to  prevent 
the  Administrator  from  delegating  his 
authority  to  appropriate  people.  Would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  what  I  am 
seeking  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  involve  the  delegation  of  authority 
outside  of  the  authority  of  Government 
to  those  who  have  a  conflict  of  interest? 
Would  that  not  be  an  important  guide- 
line for  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  tried  to  indicate. 
I  think  that  these  are  matters  more  ap- 
propriately handled  by  the  legislative 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  not  in  this 
organizational  bill. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision < demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  34. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  4?  If  not,  the 
Cierk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  To  meet  tlie  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Ad- 
raini..traior  tha;i — 

( 1 )  advise  tha  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  for  the 
balance  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  in 
coordmation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
integration  ol  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
relating  to,  energy  resource  management; 

(2)  assess  the  adequacy  of  energy  resources 
In  meeting  demands  for  the  immediate  and 
long-rane«  future  for  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  for  the  general  public; 

(3i  develop  effective  arrangements  for  the 
participation  of  State  and  local  governments 
iu  the  resolution  of  energy  problems; 

(4)  develop  plans  and  programs  for  deal- 
ing with  energy  production  shortages; 

(5)  promote  stability  in  energy  prices  to 
the  consumer,  promote  free  and  open  com- 
petition In  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field, 
prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  energy  Industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

(6)  asiure  that  programs  are  designed  and 
implemented  in  a  lair  and  efficient  manner 
so  a,,  to  minimize  hardship  and  Inequity 
while  assuring  that  the  priority  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  met; 

(7)  develop  and  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  equitable  voluntary  and  mandatory 
energy  conservation  programs  and  promote 
efficiencies   In  the   use  of  energy  resources; 

(8)  develop  and  recommend  policies  on 
import  and  export  of  energy  resources; 

(9)  collect,  evaluate,  assemble,  and  analyze 
energy  Information  on  reserves,  production 
and  demand  and  related  economic  data; 

(10)  Identify  the  need  for  and  take  action 
to  expedlto  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources; 

(11)  work  with  business,  labor,  consumer 
and  other  Interests  and  obtain  their  cooper- 
ation; and 

(12)  perform  such  other  functions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  5  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD   Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holifield: 
Page  18,  line  15,  strike  "for  the  balance  of 
the  twentieth  century"  in  subdivision  (1) 
of  section  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
relation  to  the  energy  matters  for  which 
the  Administration  has  responsibility". 

Page  18,  line  20,  strike  "long-range"  In 
subdivision  (2)  of  section  5,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "longer-range". 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  clarifying  amendments. 

These  amendments  will  serve  to  reflect 
the  underlying  intent  of  this  bill,  which 
I  described  in  my  explanation  on  January 
29,  1974,  when  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  House  for  consideration,  that  this 
agency,  as  distinguished  from  ERDA. 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  will  be  deahng  with  the 


short-term  aspects  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem and  largely  on  the  basis  of  present- 
ly available  technology.  The  period  of 
duration  of  FEA,  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  bill,  is  2  years.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  19.  1973,  pro- 
vides for  an  even  shorter  period. 

Of  course,  the  2 -year  term  may  prove 
to  be  insufficient  to  alleviate  our  present 
crisis — or  emergency — or  serious  prob- 
lem— depending  on  who  the  administra- 
tion spokesman  is — in  which  event  the 
Congress  could  later  extend  it.  But  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  FELA  peo- 
ple should  keep  their  eyes  exclusively 
on  the  immediate  and  relatively  short- 
range  problems  within  the  scope  of  their 
statutory    responsibilities. 

I  respectfully  request  the  adoption  of 
this  clarifjlng   amendment. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  questions  that  bothers  me  concerns 
the  relationship  between  ERDA  and  this 
bill.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  be 
putting  this  new  agency  imder  ERDA  or 
vice  versa,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  short-term  from  long-term 
energy  problems. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No;  the  ERDA 
agency  is  to  be  the  primary  research  and 
development  agency  for  the  Government 
in  the  field  of  energy,  both  in  nuclear 
and  fossil  fuels  and  geothermal  and  all 
other  forms  of  energy. 

Now,  some  of  those  problems  will  be 
long-range  problems  and  some  will  be 
short-range  problems. 

I  would  say  my  judgment  would  be.  for 
instance,  that  it  is  an  immediate  prob- 
lem to  take  the  sulfur  out  of  the  oil  and 
coal  stacks  to  make  energj*  environmen- 
tally acceptable.  That  is  a  short-term 
thing  and  it  is  a  job  for  ERDA  to  do  at 
the  request  of  the  FEA  Administrator. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  respond 
to  it.  The  Administrator  of  ERDA  and 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  and.  of  course, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  are  all  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  and  they  all 
have  roles  to  play.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  in  the  leasing  of 
land  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  ERDA 
has  both  .short-  and  long-term  energy 
research  and  development. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
FEA  should  exert  its  present  emergency 
effort  to  establishing  those  things  thai 
can  be  done  within  a  shorter  time  period 

That  is  all  wc  are  saying  here.  It  is  a 
clarifying  amendment.  ERDA  is  separate 
from  FEA.  but  it  has  to  be  responsive  to 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  in  this 
particular  energy  field,  and  the  ERDA 
bill  so  requires. 

What  we  are  really  saying  here  is  that 
we  want  the  FEA  at  this  time  to  concern 
itself  with  those  things  that  have  to  be 
done  in  an  emergency  u-ay,  not  the  cre- 
ation of  fusion,  which  will  be  30  years 
from  now.  They  have  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram on  that,  but  we  want  the  emergency 
th.tt  faces  this  Nation  now  handled  first. 
In  the  meantime,  we  want  to  continue 
with  the  longer  range  programs  which 
are  to  be  assigned  to  ERDA. 
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Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  his  point  is 
well  taken  but  fails  to  recognize  some- 
thing that  is  extremely  important.  That 
is.  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  what 
should  be  done  now  and  what  should  be 
done  in  the  long  range.  We  would  have 
two  Government  agencies  working  on  the 
same  subject  and  possibly  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  we  were  creating  an  administra- 
tive agency  wherein  all  energy  matters 
would  be  brought  under  one  jurisdic- 
tion— one  bureau. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  one  of  our 
main  problems,  in  trying  to  administer 
energy  programs,  has  been  diversification 
of  authority  scattered  through  several 
different  agencies. 

It  appears  that  we  have  defeated  our 
original  purpose.  We  are  beginning  with 
two  separate  agencies  that  will  be  deal- 
ing with  energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
contemplate  in  the  bill  that  there  shall 
be  a  study  by  the  administrator  of  those 
things  which  are  in  the  longer  range  and 
those  things  which  will  be  done  immedi- 
ately, and  to  report  to  the  Congress.  We 
think  we  have  taken  care  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  HoLrmiLD). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HOLITIELO 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holxfieu>:  On 
page  18,  line  12,  after  "Administrator.  Insert 
■",  to  tlie  extent  expressly  authorized  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,'". 

On  page  23,  strike  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  20;  and  on  line  21,  change 
"k"  to"J". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  point 
out  that  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  refers  to  section  5 
which  is  presently  under  consideration. 
The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
refers  to  section  7,  which  point  has  not 
been  reached  in  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  is  exactly  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  as  offered, 
and  offer  a  new  amendment  which  con- 
forms to  the  rule? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  unanimous  consent,  and  I  offer  the 
first  amendment  which  has  already  been 
read,  page  18.  line  12. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  making 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  section  5  of  the  bill  only? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  correct. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  if  the  present 
amendment  is  withdrawTi,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  will  refer  to  section  5 
only. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  cf  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  making  a 
parliamentary  inquiry-,  could  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  amendment  that 
he  proposed  on  page  23  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  could,  but  the 
Chair  will  state  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  done  so,  and  I  prefer  to  have  it 
in  an  orderly  way.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
staff  and  does  not  signify  that  this  was 
in  section  7. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holitield: 
On  page  18,  line  12,  after  "Administrator", 
Insert  ".  to  the  extent  expressly  authorized 
by  other  sections  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.". 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  intent  is  to  give  this  new 
agency  only  the  functions  specifically 
transferred  to  it  by  section  6  and  any 
additional  functions  that  may  be  as- 
signed by  law  to  it  in  the  future.  "We  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  does  not 
give  the  Administrator  any  new  author- 
ity to  initiate  a  consumer  rationing  pro- 
gram or  similar  programs. 

The  Administrator  will  have  only  the 
authority  for  new  programs  provided  by 
existing  law  or  future  legislation  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

Fifty-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  611 


Annunzlo 

Carey,  N 

Y.          Esch 

Arends 

Clark 

Prellnghuysen 

Barrett 

Clay 

Glalmo 

Blatnlk 

Conyers 

Gray 

Boiling 

Dellums 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brasco 

Dlcklnso 

n            Hawkins  . 

Burke.  Calif. 

DlgBS 

H(^bert 

Burton 

Dorn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Jones.  Ala. 

Nichols 

Stratton 

Jones.  Okla. 

O'Neill 

Stubblefleld 

Landrum 

Pike 

Stuckey 

McFall 

Randall 

Tlernan 

Macdoneld 

Rangel 

Treen 

MalUlard 

Rees 

Whltehurst 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rem 

V?llson. 

Mills 

Rooney.  NY. 

Charles  H. 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Rooney,  Pa 

Calif. 

Montgomery 

Ryan 

Wyatt 

Mosher 

Selberllng 

WvUe 

Moss 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11793,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  371  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  that  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quoram  was  made, 
the  Chair  had  just  recognized  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal* 
for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HolifiexdK 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very,  very  serious  amendment.  I  ■wg- 
orously  oppose  it.  The  net  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  override  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  reported  this  bill  to  the  floor  by  a 
voteof  28tol. 

It  would  do  that  because  it  would  most 
likely  affect  the  germaneness  ruling  of 
the  Chair  in  terms  of  amendments  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  functions  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

The  Commitee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  floor 
stated  on  page  18.  section  5  under  the 
"Functions"  responsibility. 

To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

Then  it  lists  a  number  of  powers.  In 
section  (5> : 

Promote  stability  in  energy  prices  to  the 
consumer,  promote  free  and  open  competi- 
tion In  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field,  pre- 
vent unreasonable  profits  within  the  various 
segments  of  the  energy  Industry,  and  promote 
free  enterprise; 

If  this  amendment  is  passed,  it  could 
affect  the  Chair's  rule  as  to  the  ger- 
maneness of  an  amendment  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  pro'vidlng  for  a  rollback 
in  domestic  crude.  It  would  potentially 
affect  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  which  provides  a  roll- 
back in  domestic  crude,  which  Is.  in  ef- 
fect, word  for  word  the  Stagger's  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  House  last  week. 

This  amendment  would  possibly  pre- 
clude that  amendment,  or  most  likely 
preclude  it.  It  would  most  likely  preclude 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
in  reducing  the  price  of  propane  gas  and 
the  amendment  to  that  amendment  that 
I  understand  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Now.  the  Committee  on  Government 
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Operations  in  voting  28  to  1  specifically 
intended  to  give  this  Administrator  func- 
tional responsibility  to  assume  new  pro- 
grams, new  responsibilities,  and  man- 
dated that  he  should  "promote  stability 
In  energy  prices  to  the  consumer." 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
limit  his  responsibility  in  violation  of 
that  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  those  existing 
programs  or  laws  that  are  on  the  books 
and  those  responsibilities  in  this  law. 
The  committee  dealt  with  this  legis- 
lation at  great  length.  It  considered  it 
very  carefully.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"promote  free  enterprise"  section  of  this 
number  (5)  was  a  matter  of  great  debate 
in  this  committee.  The  committee  by  this 
28-to-l  direction  wanted  this  Adminis- 
trator to  do  something  about  consiuner 
prices.  If  this  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  is 
adopted,  it  would  preclude,  I  believe,  the 
amendments  for  a  price  rollback  that  I 
would  offer  and  the  amendment  on  pro- 
pane gas  price  rollback  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley  )  will  offer. 

If  Members  are  interested  in  doing 
something  about  consumer  prices  in  this 
or  any  other  energy  area,  if  Members  are 
interested  in  promoting  free  and  open 
competition,  then  all  aspects  of  the  en- 
ergy field  must  be  considered.  If  Mem- 
bers are  interested  in  preventing  unrea- 
sonable profits  within  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  energy  industry,  then  they 
will  have  to  vote  down  this  amendment 
and  permit  the  committee  to  work  its 
will  on  these  other  amendments. 

Each  of  us  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  these  other  significantly  im- 
portant amendments. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  here  on 
the  floor  when  it  was  offered,  proposes  to 
add  on  page  18.  line  12.  these  words: 

To  the  extent  expressly  authorized  by 
other  sections  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  make  explicit  the  intent  to  give  the 
new  agency  only  the  fimctions  which  are 
expressly  transferred  to  it  by  section  6, 
or  any  additional  functions  that  may  be 
assigned  by  law  to  it  in  the  future. 

We  want  to  make  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  does  not  give  the  bill  any 
new  authority  to  initiate  a  consumer 
rationing  program,  or  similar  programs. 

I  want  to  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  .  when  he  said  that  this  Is 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  If  we  listen 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  Rosenthal)  had  to  say,  it  would 
make  it  appear  as  though  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  was  get- 
ting into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
other  legislative  committees. 

This  is  a  reorganization  bill.  I  have 
emphasized  that  in  January  when  the 
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bill  was  here  for  general  debate;  I  have 
emphasized  it  earlier  today;  the  chair- 
man has  emphasized  it.  The  intent  of  this 
bill  is  not  to  expand  any  authorities  or 
programs  that  are  already  existing.  That 
extension  of  authority  and  program 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  legislat- 
ing committees  of  this  Congress. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  this 
bill,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor  during  gen- 
eral debate,  to  get  into  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  the 
language  of  section  5  in  no  way  grants 
policy  and  program  authority,  such  as 
authority  to  promulgate  end-use  allo- 
cation plans  or  to  set  prices  of  petro- 
leum products.  This  bill  did  not  before, 
and  without  question,  does  not  now  deal 
with  substantive  authority  In  these  areas. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  get 
into  those  areas.  Such  substantive  au- 
thority is  handled  only  by  other  bills  or 
laws  such  as  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Alloca- 
tion Act,  and  the  proposed  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  This  bill  changes  in  location 
authority  to  Implement  the  programs 
contained  In  those  other  laws.  This  bill 
now  does  not  treat  in  any  manner  the 
program  and  policy  contained  In  these 
other  laws. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  t^ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  exactly  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  has  ex- 
pressed his  philosophy;  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  will  ex- 
press his  philosophy.  Both  of  them  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  that.  They  have  a 
different  philosophy. 

Their  amendments  should  have  been 
offered  to  the  Staggers  bill.  That  is  the 
bill  that  had  the  programs  in  it.  not  this 
bill.  This  bill  does  not  carry  the  pro- 
grams. The  only  programs  In  this  bill 
are  programs  already  in  effect  that  have 
been  placed  In  the  laws,  and  those  enti- 
ties that  are  carried  over  such  as  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  act;  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  interior  that  are  car- 
ried over.  But,  that  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction.  We  are  not 
changing  that. 

We  are  putting  them  together  for  coor- 
dination and  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  oppose, 
even  though  I  might  be  personally  in 
favor  of  some  of  these — I  would  have  to 
oppose  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  bill.  The  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  said,  is  an  organiza- 
tion bill.  We  are  not  trying  to  roll  back 
prices  or  set  the  price  of  propane  gas. 
We  are  not  trying  to  do  any  of  these 
things  which  were  done  In  the  Staggers 
bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  •rIII  the 
gentleman  from  California  agree  with 
me  that  if  we  adopt  the  policy  that  has 
been  enunciated  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  it  would  be 


inconsistent  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course.  It  would. 
We  have  always  respected  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  committees  of  substantive  origin 
of  the  legislation.  This  is  a  moving 
together  of  things  that  have  already 
been  done  by  substantive  legislation  of 
these  other  committees,  and  it  is  not  or- 
dinary' to  detract  from  or  add  to.  That  is 
our  position  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  if  they  vote  this  bill 
out  with  these  program  items  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) now  wants,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  has  told 
me  very  courteously  that  he  is  going  to 
offer,  we  will  get  this  bill  vetoed.  We 
are  trying  to  set  up  an  organization  so 
that  this  Congress  can  take  credit  for  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  when  I 
stated  that  the  committee  voted  this  bill 
out  28  to  1  ? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  And  section  5  says 
the  following: 

To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  nation 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  administrator 
shall — (5)  promote  stability  In  energy  prices 
to  the  consumer — 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  the  language 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  have  it  in  front  of 
me,  but  I  assume  the  gentleman  is  read- 
ing accurately. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  Staggers  biU. 
which  we  considered  last  week,  will  there 
be  any  other  area  in  which  we  can  com- 
bine form  and  substance  in  order  to 
bring  dowTi  the  price  of  propane  and, 
therefore,  respond  to  the  problem  of  run- 
away prices? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  tliat  ques- 
tion. 

The  way  that  question  can  be  an- 
swered is  to  go  back  to  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction,  which  is  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
take  it  up  there  and  report  out  another 
bill. 

This  bill  should  not  be  burdened  dowm 
with  authority.  I  will  respectfully  tx)int 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  a  spe- 
cific jurisdiction.  It  has  authority  for 
reorganizations;  it  does  not  have  au- 
thority for  legislative  functions  other 
than  to  create  organizations. 

That  is  the  thing  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  have  been  trjing  to 
point  out  ever  since  the  debate  started. 
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I  understand  the  gentleman's  fi-ustra- 
tion,  but  this  Is  not  the  plax^  to  take  out 
his  frustrations. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  answer  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc. 

I  am  not  easily  frustrated,  but  when 
I  have  constituents  whose  prices  of  pro- 
pane have  been  quadrupled  while  the 
price  of  ci-ude  has  only  gone  up  half,  I 
can  appreciate  the  people  are  looking 
to  us  for  an  answer. 

They  do  not  distinguish  form  from 
substance,  and  we  cannot  either,  any 
more  than  we  can  distinguish  it  in  a 
good  skier  or  a  good  swimmer.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  form  and  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point.  That  is  the 
reason  why  in  the  Congress  we  have 
different  committees  with  different  ju- 
risdictions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Jlr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  the 
Members  as  a  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  from 
which  this  legislation  sprang,  and  also 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Sut>committee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  has  jiu-isdiction  over 
programs  included  in  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  and.  therefore,  the  commit- 
tee from  which  that  legislation  sprang. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  it  is  rare 
that  we  see  a  committee  come  to  this 
House  floor  with  as  precise  an  imder- 
standlng  of  the  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  committee  and  its  legisla- 
tive Umits  as  we  see  this  afternoon.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  I ,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
TONJ  bring  to  us  a  bill  which  Is  designed 
to  meet  organizational  requirements  and 
not  substantive  changes  in  programs  to 
which  we  have  already  addressed  our- 
selves. That  legislation  on  programs 
came,  as  it  properly  should,  through  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mt.  Horton)  in 
their  feeling  that  this  legislation  ought 
to  be  limited  to  the  organizational  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. 

Now,  we  all  know  what  the  game  has 
been  here.  This  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  held  hostage  until  we  could  get  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conference  committee. 
And  that  legislation  would  be  law  now  If 
we  had  followed  House  rules.  But  we  had 
to  have  in  that  Emergency  Energy  Act 
the  rule-violating  amendment  on  rolling 
back  the  price  of  oil.  because  on  that 
particular  item,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  conference,  a  member  of  the  other 
body,  wanted  to  make  a  little  hay.  The 
hay  has  now  been  made.  But  we  still 
don't  have  legislation.  We  need  to  have 
legislation  to  give  us  the  organization 
that  will  get  this  Job  done  of  dealing 
with  our  energy  problems. 
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Fortunately,  we  have  that  legislation 
before  us  now.  If  we  start  through  this 
lengthy  process  of  adding  to  this  piece 
of  legislation  all  the  programs  and  all 
the  arguments  about  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  have  rationing  or  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  have  the  roll- 
back of  prices,  what  will  be  the  result? 
Further  delay  and  jeopardy  for  this 
needed  legislation. 

The  impact  will  be  that  we  will  not 
have  an  organization  capable  of  doing  the 
energy  job.  That  is  what  we  need.  We 
need  somebody  to  have  the  staff,  the 
functions  assigned  to  it.  the  budget  as- 
signed to  it.  and  the  authorization  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Now,  the  people  back  home  are  pretty 
upset  at  the  Congress.  They  are  about 
as  upset  at  the  Congress  as  they  are  at 
the  administration,  and  the  adminis- 
tration certainly  deserves  to  have  peo- 
ple upset  at  it.  based  on  some  of  the 
problems  it  has  created  for  itself  by  its 
behavior.  The  Congress  can  avoid  simi- 
lar disrepute  by  sticking  to  its  own  rules. 
I  would  like  to  see  tlie  Congress  at 
least  stick  to  some  understanding  of 
what  its  own  rules  are  and  let  us  limit 
ourselves  in  this  legislative  considera- 
tion to  the  job  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

I  can  tell  you.  if  you  break  down  the 
rules  here,  you  will  have  the  possibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  taking  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  every  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
because  literally  that  is  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  namely,  have  some  oversight 
function  in  all  areas.  But  then  you  will 
have  chaos,  not  onlj-  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  on  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  rules  of  germane- 
ness and  appropriateness  as  to  what  can 
be  done  in  a  conference,  but  you  will 
wind  up  within  this  body  in  a  family 
fight  over  which  committees  bring  what 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  all  of  the 
Members  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  in  this  particular 
instance. 

The  gentleman  has  no  more  empires  to 
build.  Chet  Holifield  Is  leaving  this 
Congress  after  this  year,  as  he  has  al- 
ready announced,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  contributing  not  only 
a  great  deal  to  the  country  but  to  the 
Congress.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  past,  be  is  right  on  the  wav 
in  which  we  should  be  operating.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  bim  on  the  function. 
We  disagree  on  this  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  vote  rollbacks  on  the 
price  of  oil.  The  gentleman  voted  in 
another  way  than  I  did  when  that 
amendment  was  here  under  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  jurisdiction  where  it 
properly  belonged.  However.  I  agree  with 
him  and  he  is  right  on  this  matter  of 
jurisdiction  over  organization.  This  bill 
and  his  committee  should  limit  Itself  to 
that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  voted  for  the  rollback  provision  in 
the  Staggers  bill  because  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  rolled  back.  I  make  no  apologies  to 
my  liberal  friends  about  my  feelings  and 
convictions.  They  are  well  known. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimotis  consent.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

As  I  said.  I  voted  for  the  rollback  pro- 
vision in  the  Staggers  bill.  I  am  not  sav- 
ing under  any  false  colors.  However,  that 
was  the  place  to  vote  for  it,  not  in  an 
organizational  bill.  As  long  as  I  am  on 
this  floor  I  am  going  to  fight  for  the  ju- 
risdiction of  every  committee,  including 
my  own.  I  am  not  going  to  encroach  on 
any  committee  if  I  can  prevent  it.  That 
is  all  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  will  match  my 
record  with  my  liberal  friends  over  the 
years  as  long  as  they  want  to  go  back 
and  long  before  they  came  here,  because 
I  was  voting  for  liberal  principles  then 
and  I  am  still  voting  for  them.  However, 
I  am  opposed  to  legislation  in  an  organi- 
zational bill,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
you  can  keep  this  going  here,  and  you 
will  find  that  out,  my  friends,  long  after 
I  am  gone  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  <Mr.  Holifield). 

Before  I  make  my  statement  I  would 
Uke  to  echo  the  remarks  made  previous- 
ly by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  when  he 
complimented  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia <Mr.  Holifield).  I,  too.  applaud 
the  efforts  of  our  chairman  for  the  dili- 
gence and  constant  effort  which  he  ex- 
erted in  order  to  steer  this  very  difficult 
bill  on  a  correct  course  and  passage 
through  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  applaud  the  gentleman's 
efforts  and  his  long  work  and  diligence 
and  applaud  the  product  that  that  com- 
mittee produced  here  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  from  the  committee. 

However.  I  would  say  to  those  gentle- 
men who  argued  earlier  that  they  are 
getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We 
are  not  arguing  here  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  amendment  Is  good  or  bad 
or  whether  or  not  my  amendment  is  good 
or  bad.  We  are  trying  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
bill  should  be  restricted  in  its  present 
form  so  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Holifield 
from  offering  his  amendment  and  so  as 
to  prevent  me  from  offering  my  amend- 
ment. 

Those  of  us  from  States  that  use  pro- 
pane know  for  far  over  a  month  I  have 
tried  to  communicate  with  you  about  the 
extreme  conditions  that  have  resulted 
from  a  policy  in  the  oil  Industry  that  has 
allowed  an  Increase  trf  more  than  350  per- 
cent in  propane  prices  over  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  this  amendment  Is  voted  down 
that  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  put  some 
equity  Into  the  propane  pricing  that  has 
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caused  havoc  in  rural  States  like 
Arkansas. 

Subsection  6  under  this  bill  says  that 
the  Administrator  shall: 

(6)  assure  that  programs  are  designed  and 
implemented  in  a  fair  and  efficient  manner 
so  as  to  minimize  hardship  and  Inequity 
while  assuring  that  the  priority  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  met; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  amendment  so  that  these 
purposes  can  be  kept  in  the  bill  and  so 
that  I  can  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
something  about  the  propane  prices 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  nNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  nor  am  I  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  fur- 
ther, frankly,  I  do  not  care  where,  from 
which  committee,  the  problem  is  solved  I 
can  hunt  all  over  my  own  congressional 
distnct  among  constituents  who  are 
users  of  propane  gas  and  not  find  one 
of  them  that  cares  whether  the  solution 
comes  cut  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

It  just  happens  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  a  bill  on 
the  floor  today.  I  think  we  ought  to  seize 
the  opportunity  today  to  bring  about  the 
reform  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  bring  about  and  also  the  reform  that 
my  amendment  will  effect 

Mr   ALEXANDER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

^v,"  '^A^"^^'  ^^'^  ^^^^  this  bill  grants  to 
the  Administrator  certain  discretion. 
We  should  have  the  opportunity  in  this 
body  to  offer  amendments  that  would 
limit  that  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  most  of  the  discussion 
nere  has  been  on  two  prospective  amend- 
ment and  how  this  amendment  w^ould 
affect  them.  Frankly  that  is  too  deep  a 

«r^^i  ^°^  ^^  *^°  ^^ly  understand. 

With  respect  to  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  bill 
IS  either  of  a  structure  wide  enough  to 
embrace  the  Rosenthal  amendment,  and 
Of  a  broad  enough  structure  to  make  the 
amendment  on  propane  gas  germane  or 
it  IS  not. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  amendment 
makes  any  difference  in  that  respect  but 
I  do  not  Intend  to  talk  with  respect  to 
some  prospective  points  of  order 

The  point  is  simply  this:  Unless  the 
position  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  pro- 
pounded m  the  answers  to  the  questions 
I  asked  earlier  today  Is  correct,  this  is 
the  most  far-reaching  delegation  of  au- 
thority I  have  ever  seen  In  a  bUl 

i^^^^\^^^^°'''^^^  t°  the  Rosenthal 
theory  this  would  permit  the  agency  to 
do  anything  to  promote  stability  in" en- 
ergy crises,  to  promote  free  and  open 


competition,  to  prevent  imreasonable 
profits,  and,  of  all  things,  to  promote  free 
enterprise.  What  could  not  be  done  to 
promote  free  enterprise?  This  is  like 
passing  a  law  delegating  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency  the  authority  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  limita- 
tion on  such  authority? 

Furthermore,  in  section  7,  as  it  now 
reads,  and  without  the  amendment,  it  is 
said  that  one  of  the  functions  of  this 
agency  is  to  develop  mandatory  energy 
conservation  programs.  What  possible 
program  does  not  fall  in  that  category? 
You  can  tell  people  to  go  to  bed  by  9 
o'clock,  or  shut  off  their  hghts,  or  cut  off 
their  TV,  or  close  the  grocery  stores,  or 
•whatever  you  might  want  to  do.  and  all 
of  this  would  be  a  mandatory  energy  con- 
servation program. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  said  that 
was  not  intended.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
I  think  they  were  talking  candidly  when 
they  said  that  the  framework  of  these 
functions  was  merely  stated  in  broad 
enough  terms  to  permit  the  agency  to  act 
as  a  structure  to  enforce  existing  law  and 
that  which  might  be  passed  by  separate 
legislation.  So  they  are  not  attempting 
to  change  this  bill  by  the  amend- 
ment; they  are  simply  trying  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  functions  of  this  agency 
are  designed  to  carry  out  that  which  we 
pass  in  this  Congress,  and  not  to  carry 
out  that  which  some  bureaucrat  deter- 
mines to  be  proper  law.  That  is  all  it  does. 

I  may  be  conservative  when  I  am  op- 
posed to  permitting  an  agency  to  make 
law  instead  of  Congress  making  the  law. 
If  I  am,  I  am  glad  to  have  that  appella- 
tion. Is  it  no  longer  respectable  to  insist 
that  the  people  have  a  voice  with  respect 
to  the  functions  of  Government  and  not 
that  agencies  determine  such  matters  by 
fiat?  I  do  not  know  what  one  calls  that — 
liberal  or  conservative — but  at  any  rate 
I  am  for  limiting  agency  power  until 
Congress  acts,  and  that  is  all  I  tmder- 
stand  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  expresses  my  attitude 
on  this  exactly.  We  are  not  trying  to 
advance  new  law;  we  are  not  trj'ing  to 
detract  from  existing  law;  we  are  trying 
to  put  these  different  functions  that  go 
into  this  agency  together,  so  that  they 
can  be  coordinated  according  to  existing 
law.  Any  bill,  whether  it  is  the  Staggers 
bill  or  any  other  bill,  that  is  signed  by 
the  President  and  becomes  law.  it  is  the 
fmiction  of  that  committee  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  on — I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
on  that  committee;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is 
the  gentleman's  function  to  do  this,  and 
I  am  leaving  it  with  him.  I  deplore  the 
price  of  propane,  and  I  have  as  many 
people  in  California  who  use  propane  as 
does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I 
have  20  million  people  who  are  paying 


increased  prices  for  gasoline.  I  do  not  like 
it,  and  they  do  not  like  it.  but  this  bill 
is  not  the  bill  to  control  that  particular 
facet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  speak  5  min- 
utes. I  should  just  like  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  with  nvv  proper  respect 
for  his  work  on  atomic  energy  and  his 
leadership  over  the  years.  Neither  am  I 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  I  vot*d  for  a 
rollback  on  crude  last  week.  It  still  gives 
a  Wyoming  marginal  operator  the  rieht 
to  go  as  high  as  $7.09  a  barrel  on  what 
he  was  getting  $3.10  a  barrel  for  14 
months  ago  if  the  President  would  exert 
the  35-percent  discretionary  increase 
provided  in  the  Energ>-  Emergency  Act. 
Instead,  he  says  he  will  veto.  If  he 
vetoes,  there  will  be  no  relief  for  propane 
consumers.  That  is  why  I  oppose  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD's  amendment,  and  why  I 
therefore  want  consideration  of  the 
Alexander  amendment.  Every  little  town 
in  Wyoming  has  dozens  of  retired  civil 
service  people,  hundreds  of  retired 
couples,  hving  on  small,  fixed  incomes, 
living  in  mobile  homes  who  heat  and! 
cook  with  propane,  and  they  have  gone' 
from  14  cents  a  gallon  wholesale  1  year 
ago  to  38  cents  a  gallon  wholesale  now. 
That  is  almost  legal  robber>-.  They  write 
by  the  hundreds  and  say,  "What  right 
have  you  Congressmen  to  allow  a  situa- 
tion like  that  to  prevail?  You  are  no  good 
in  Congress  if  you  cannot  avoid  that 
injustice." 

So  we  voted  for  a  rollback,  and  now  we 
are  told,  "Oh.  well,  the  rollback  on  crude 
will  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  the 
propane  users,  because  it  is  a  distillate 
byproduct  of  the  natural  gas  line."  So 
we  let  the  robbers  thrive,  and  we  jeop- 
ardize the  chance  to  bring  more  produc- 
tion to  the  marginal  independent  pro-} 
ducers  of  oil  in  Wyoming. 

We  come  br.ck  a  week  later  and  say.! 
"Don't  draw  that  fine  line  between  last 
week's  bill  and  this  week's  bill." 

Who  cares  about  what  last  week's  bi!l 
was  and  what  this  week'.s  bill  was?  We 
have  got  a  dozen  committees  in  this 
House  that  overlap  in  jurisdiction  and 
in  personnel,  and  in  jealousy  and  in 
staff,  and  we  are  becoming  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  Nation.  We  mu-st  do 
something  about  removing  ourselves 
from  this  situation  pretty  soon.  Let  tis 
vote  this  thing  down  and  get  some  relief 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  need 
it.  and  get  our  production  of  oil  back 
up  again. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  point  is  that  there 
has  not  been  any  energy  legislation 
enacted  by  this  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  and  we  are  tiding  to  pass  a  bill  and 
set  up  an  organization  which  is  neces- 
sary-. If  we  vote  the  bill  up  with  all  the 
amendments,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Rosenthal)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Alexan- 
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DER)  proposed,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
an  agency  set  up  and  Congress  will  end 
up  getting  not  anything.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  good  point  In  cupport- 
ing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  conaments  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York;  but  let 
the  Congress  work  its  will,  because  if  the 
President  vetoes  It  we  will  end  up  again 
with  a  300  percent  increase  in  propane, 
which  downgrades  us  that  much,  includ- 
ing the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holitield)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  It. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  301,  noes  103, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
.^.'ends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bafails 
B.-..ker 
Baiiman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Hoggs 
Boiling 
Bray 
Breau.x 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroomSeld 
B.'otzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
E:oyhlll,  Va 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Oblo 
Carter 
CHsey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
c:ausen. 

Don  H. 
c.awson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Coughlln 
erase 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 


{Roll  No.  62] 

AYES — 301 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  8.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanraban 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Honon 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 


J  arm  an 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 


,  N.Y. 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Drinan 
Etlberg 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Fraser 


Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroedter 

Sebellua 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Sieelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Taicott 
Taylor.  Bf.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell,  NeT. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 

NOES — :03 

Froehlicb 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hammer^ 
Schmidt 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungata 
Ichord 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McCormack 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 
Marazltl 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Miller 
Mlnlsh 
MUchell.Md. 
Moakley 
Mosher 
Murtha 


Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Dl. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Obey 
Owens 

Patten 

Pod  ell 

Held 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  Wye. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Montgomery 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Stratton 
Treen 


Barrett  GUman 

Blatnlk  Go'.dwater 

Brasco  Hawkins 

Burton  Heinz 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hogan 

Collier  Jones.  Okla. 

Dellums  MallUard 

Dorn  Mills 

Glalmo  Mlnshall,  Ohio   Whitehurst 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MR.    ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal:  On 
page  18.  line   11  change  Sec.  5  to  Sec.  5(a). 

On  page  20,  after  the  period  on  Line  2,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by 
this  title,  Is  further  amended  to  prevent  in- 
equitable prices  v/lth  respect  to  sales  of  crude 


oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  (1)  The  President  shall  exercise  hU 
authority  under  this  Act  and  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  specify  (or  prescribe  a  manner  for  deter- 
mining) prices  for  all  sales  of  domestic  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  In  accordance  with  this  subsection. 
"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4),  the  provisions  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  specified  (or  prescribed  a  man- 
ner for  determining)  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  which  were  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  modified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (5)  c*  thU  subsection. 

"  (3)  Commencing  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  until  any 
other  celling  price  becomes  effective  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  paragraph  (5)  hereof, 
the  celling  price  for  the  first  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oU  in 
a  particular  field  shall  be  the  sum  of— 

•'(A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6:00  am 
local  time,  May  15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oil  at  that  field,  or  If  there  are  no 
posted  prices  In  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  for  which  prices 
are  posted;  and 

"(B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel. 
"(4)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  any  reduction  In  the  price  of 
crude  oil  (or  any  classification  thereof),  of 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  of  a  refined  petroleum 
product  (Including  propane)  resulting  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is  passed 
through  on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser,  reseller,  or  final  con- 
sumer In  the  United  States.  Such  pass- 
through  o*  price  reductions  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  and  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section,  be  allocated  among 
products  refined  from  such  crude  oil  on  a 
proportional  basis,  tailing  Into  considera- 
tion historical  price  relations  among  such 
products. 

"(5)  (A)  The  President  may.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  and  standards  provided 
In  this  paragraph,  amend  the  regulation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  specify  a 
different  price  for  domestic  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products,  or  a 
different  manner  for  determining  the  price, 
other  than  that  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  if  he  finds  that  such 
different  price  or  such  different  manner  for 
determining  such  price  Is  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Every  price  proposed  to  be  specified 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  specifies  a 
different  price  or  manner  for  determining 
the  price  for  domestic  crude  oil  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 
every  price  specified  for  (or  every  prescribed 
manner  for  determining  the  celling  price  of) 
residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  analysis 
setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  additional  quantities  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  If  any,  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  produced: 

"(U)  the  effect,  If  any,  upon  the  demand 
for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  or 

"(111)  the  Impact  upon  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Including  the  Impact  upon  consumers 
and  the  profitability  of  and  employment  la 
Industry  and  business; 

"  ( iv )  any  significant  problems  of  enforce- 
ment or  administration;  and 

"(V)  the  Impact  of  the  preservation  of  ex- 
isting competition  within  the  petroluem  in- 
dustry. 
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resulting  from  the  proposed  change  In  the 
price  of  crude  oil  or  manner  for  determining 
the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products.  Any  change  In  a  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  (or  any  classification 
thereof)  which  Is  transmitted  to  Congress 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  this  sub-, 
section,  which  prescribes  a  different  price  or  a 
different  manner  for  determining  such  price 
provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  15  days  after  the 
detailed  analysis  required  by  this  paragraph 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(C)  No  price  for  domestic  crude  oil,  or 
any  classification  thereof,  specified  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  exceed  the  cell- 
ing price  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  by  more  than  35  percent. 

"(D)  Celling  prices  or  a  manner  for  deter- 
mining prices  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  majcimum  permissible 
prices,  and  any  seller  may  sell  domestic  crude 
oil,  or  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petro- 
letim  product  produced  therefrom  at  any 
lesser  price.  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  of 
domestic  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  the  celling  price 
shall  apply  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
and  services  asked,  given  or  received  In  ex- 
change for  such  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  refined  petroleum  product. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  Interested  person  who  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  price  or  manner 
for  determining  prices  In  the  regulation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does  not 
prevent  Inequitable  prices  may  petition  the 
President  for  a  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)   of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Upon  petition  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  President  shall  by  rule  determine 
whether  the  price  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  products  does 
not  prevent  Inequitable  prices.  The  President 
may  either  affirm  such  price,  or  method  for 
determining  such  price,  or  establish  a  dif- 
ferent price,  or  method  of  determining  such 
price,  upon  a  finding  (accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  such  finding  as  Is  required 
under  paragraph   (5) ). 

"(7)  (A)  The  President  may  provide.  In 
his  discretion  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  for  such  consolidation  of  petitions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 

"(B)  The  President  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  subsection. 

"(8)  No  petition  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection  to  determine  prices  may  be 
filed  later  than  one  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  extension  thereof. 

"(9)  The  President  may  at  anv  time  act 
to  establish  celling  prices  lower  than  those 
provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5)  if  he 
determines  that  lower  celling  prices  stUl  per- 
mit the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(10)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  all  crude  oil  notwithstanding 
the  provl.slons  of  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  this 
section  and  section  406  of  Public  Law  93-153 
(87  Stat.  590). 

"(11)  (A)  A  proceeding  to  amend  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  prices  as  authorized 
and  limited  under  the  terms  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  and  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  section  653  of  title 
B,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  afford  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity of  at  least  10  days  to  present  oral 
and  written  views,  data,  and  arguments. 
The  10-day  period  for  presentation  of  views, 
data  and  arguments  respecting  such  action 
may  be  postponed  untu  after  such  action 
wkes  effect  where  the  President  specifically 
finds  that  strict  compliance  would  be  likely 
to  cause  serious  Impairment  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  and  such  finding  and 


the  reasons  therefor  are  set  out  in  detaU  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  the  same  time  of 
publication. 

"(B)  Judicial  review  of  an  amendment  to 
the  regulation  under  su'asection  (a)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  prices  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
and  a  rule  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewable 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  211 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended,  except  that  any  such  amend- 
ment and  rule  may  not  be  enjoined  or  set 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  unless  the  court 
makes  a  final  determination  that  such 
amendment  or  rule  is  In  excess  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  is  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
Is  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  Is  based  on  findings  required 
by  this  subsection  which  are  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

"(12)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  The  term  'Inequlta'ble  price'  means 
a  price  In  excess  of  a  price  which  Is  reason- 
able, taking  Into  consideration  the  price 
necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  to  permit  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined 
In  section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331);  and 

"(C)  the  term  'Interested  person'  Includes 
the  United  States,  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (during  the  read- 
ing*. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  may  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment  being  considered  as  read, 
but  I  do  want  to  reserve  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT   OP   ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. My  point  of  order  is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  non- 
germane  under  rule  XVT,  clause  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  a  position  for  or 
against  the  amendment  by  making  this 
point  of  order,  but  I  do  feel  constrained  to 
block  it  because  of  the  importance  of  get- 
ting this  bill  through  imder  regular  pro- 
cedure. We  must  not  allow  this  bill  to  be 
tied  up  in  a  thousand  controversies  as 
have  been  other  energy  bills. 

The  germaneness  rule  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  procedures  of 
this  House.  It  dates  back  to  our  very  be- 
ginning.   There    have    been    occasions 
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where  this  House  has  acted  as  though 
this  rule  was  not  applicable,  and  the 
legislation  has  been  poorer  as  a  result. 
I  think  the  rule  of  germaneness  should  be 
strictly  applied  to  H.R.  11793.  It  is  a 
soundly  conceived  organization  bill  and 
we  .should  consider  it  as  such. 

I  realize  there  has  been  some  question 
as  to  whether  this  bill  does,  in  fact,  grant 
ixilicy  and  program  authority.  I  have 
maintained  from  the  beginning  that  this 
bill  does  not  do  so;  and  for  that  reason 
I  was  willing  to  support  the  amendment, 
recently  adopted,  which  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  functions  section  of  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  to  set  policy  or 
grant  program  authority.  The  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  underscores  the  lack 
of  policy  and  program  authority  in  the 
bill;  and,  of  course,  the  Chair  will  have 
to  take  into  account  the  significance  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  because, 
to  quote  from  Cannon,  volume  Vni,  sec- 
tion 2910: 

(T)he  Chair  considers  the  relation  of  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  modified  by  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole  at  the  tlrne  at 
which  It  Is  offered. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  the  bill 
does.  As  it  states  in  the  "declaration  of 
purpose"  section : 

(I)t  Is  necessary  to  reorganize  certain 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  establish  a  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  establish  the 
administration.  Section  5  sets  out  the 
general  areas  of  interest  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  Section  6 
transfers  to  the  Agency  authority  from 
other  offices  and  departments  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  no  way  does  this  bill 
affect  any  of  these  substantive  laws  other 
than  to  change  the  location  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  execution.  My  committee 
did  not  amend  the  substance  of  these 
transferred  laws,  because  their  substance 
Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees. The  remaining  sections  of  the 
bill  deal  with  typical  administrative  au- 
thorities granted  to  departments  and 
agencies  and  the  necessary  arrangements  j 
for  the  transition  to  the  new  Agency. 

Clause  7.  of  course,  holds  that  no  prop- 
ositions  on  a  subject  different  from  that 
under  consideration  shall  be  admitted 
mider  color  of  amendment: 

The  mere  fact  that  an  amendment  pro- 
poses to  attain  the  same  end  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  bill  to  which  offered  does 
not  render  it  germane.  {Cannon.  Vol.  V'lII, 
sec.  2912) . 

Also,  the  whole  of  the  amendment 
must  be  germane — Cannon,  volume  Vin, 
section  2922,  2980.  It  is.  of  course,  the 
burden  of  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  prove  that  it  is  germane  to  the 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  can 
sustain  such  an  argument. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  cannot  be  held  germane 
simply  because  it  relates  to  laws  being 
amended  by  this  bill.  Let  me  again  quote 
Cannon,  volume  Vm.  section  2909 : 

(T)he  rule  of  germaneness  applies  to  the 
relation  between  the  proposed  amendment 
and  the  pending  bill  to  which  (It  Is]  offered, 
and  not  to  the  relation  between  such  twnend- 
ment  and  an  existing  law  of  which  the  pend* 
Ing  bill  iB  amendatory. 
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There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other 
precedents  along  the  same  lines,  such  as 
Cannon,  volume  VIII,  section  3045,  2948, 
and  2946.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
House  needs  a  way  to  protect  itself  from 
amendments  which  have  not  been  prop- 
erly considered. 

While  the  committee  may  report  a  bill 
embracing  different  subjects,  it  is  not  in 
order  during  consideration  In  the  House  to 
Introduce  a  new  subject  by  way  o?  amend- 
ment. (Hinds,  Vol.  V.  sec.  5825) . 

Also,  as  Is  to  be  found  in  Cannon,  vol- 
ume vrri,  section  2912,  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  rule  requires  that  germane- 
ness is  to  preclude  consideration  of  legis- 
lation which  has  not  been  considered  in 
committee.  Other  committees  have  con- 
sidered or  are  considering  the  subject 
of  this  amendment,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  their  legislation.  The 
Chair  has  in  the  past  stated  that  amend- 
ments dealing  with  subject  matter  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  committee  are 
not  germane — Congressional  Record, 
volume  118  part  16,  page  19931;  part  11, 
pace  13641;  part  14.  pases  18207.  18208 — 
While  I  can  symphathize  with  those  who 
feel  obliged  to  respond  to  the  energy 
crisis  by  offering  substantive  energy  pol- 
icy and  program  amendments,  these 
amendments  are  not  appropriate  to  this 
organizational  bill. 

H.R.  11793  is  a  reorganization  bill;  it  is 
not  a  policy  or  program  bill.  The  Hou.se 
has  long  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween policy  bills  and  organizational 
bills.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee with  respon.sibility  for.  and  I  quote 
from  rule  XI,  clau.-e  8:  •Reorganizations 
in  the  executive  branch,"  is  evidence  of 
the  long  appreciation  of  this  House  for 
the  distinct  legislative  area  of  reorgani- 
zation. If  v.-e  begin  to  allow  policy  and 
program  authority  to  be  added  to  reor- 
ganization bills,  an  important  barrier  be- 
tween the  w  ork  of  my  committee  and  the 
work  of  other  legislative  committees  will 
have  been  raptured . 

I  also  point  out  parenthetically,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  does  provide  for 
price  involvement.  It  does  make  a  change 
in  the  price.  Therefore.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  is  nongcrmane  and  hope  that 
the  Cliair  will  so  njle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  freeze  and  roll  back  pe- 
troleum prices  has  been  challenged  as 
being  nongermane  to  H.R.  11793,  the 
Federal  Energy  Adminl.stration  Act.  The 
amendment  is  clearly  germane  under 
House  rules  and  House  precedents  and 
the  point  of  order  should  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

Rule  XVI  (7)  states  that: 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  .subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

The  subject  matter  of  H.R.  11793  is 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Federal 
Energy  Agency  whose  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  regulate  energy  prices  and 
Is  admonished,  in  section  5,  to  "promote 
stability  in  energy  prices."  The  subject 
matter  of  my  amendment  is  the  achieve- 


ment of  stability  in  energy  prices,  clearly 
the  same  as  the  subject  matter  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  legislation  itself. 

House  interpretations  of  the  gei-mane- 
ness  rule  hold  that  "the  fundamental 
purpose  of  an  amendment  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
bill"  and  "an  amendnient  should  be  ger- 
mane to  the  particular  paragraph  or 
section  to  which  it  is  offered,"  House 
i-ule  XVI.  section  794. 

My  amendment  goes  to  a  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  bill — bringing  about  sta- 
bility in  energy  prices — and  it  appears  as 
a  part  of  the  "functions  '  section  which 
requires  such  stability. 

The  legislation  was  considered  by  and 
reported  out  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  under  the  committee's 
legislative  jurisdictic«i  over  "reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment," House  rule  XI.  8.  This  is 
the  same  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  which 
the  conimittee  iia,s  approved  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
other  agencies  of  Government— all  of 
wliich  were  given  new  powers  and  au- 
thority in  addition  to  reorganizing  anc 
consolidating  existiiig  functions  and  ali 
of  which  established  new  policy  tha>, 
might  technically  belong  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  committee. 

H.R.  11793  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  under  autliority  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  which  has  nov.- 
lapsed  and  which  specifically  prohibited 
"authorizing  any  agency  to  execrcise  any 
function  which  is  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congre.ss." 

My  price  rollback  amendment  is  ger- 
mane for  additional  reasons: 

No  House  rule  or  precedent  prohibits 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
from  granting  new  power  or  creating  new- 
policy  in  a  bill  of  tliis  kind — so  long  as 
the  power  or  policy  Ie  directly  related  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  agency  is  being 
created.  In  fact  numeroas  provisions  al- 
ready in  H.R.  11793  and  in  other  Govern- 
ment Operations'  bills  to  reorganize  and 
coiLsolidate,  create  new  powers  and  set 
new  policy. 

For  example,  the  committee,  in  the 
Federal  Energy  Act.  has  already  ex- 
pressly established  new  policies  and  cre- 
ated new  powers  not  elsewhere  author- 
ized by  law: 

Section  id )  amends  and  revises  a  Fed- 
eral conflict  of  interest  statute— section 
208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code- 
technically  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

Another  provision,  section  17,  author- 
izes a  study  of  and  report  on  oil  and  gas 
reserves  not  now  required  by  law— prob- 
ably a  subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior  or  Commerce  Committee 

The  point  here  is  that  the  committee 
has  alread^v  seen  fit,  in  H.R.  11793  to 
create  new  policies  the  subject  matter 
of  which  might  properiy  be  said  to  belong 
in  other  committees. 

Moreover,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  a  long  historj'  of  estab- 
lishing new  policies  and  creating  new 
powers  that  technically  infringe  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  committees.  For  ex- 
ample : 


The  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  reported  by  the  committee  in  1966. 
dealt  with:  First,  the  safety  compliance 
records  of  applicants  seeking  operating 
authority  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — technically.  Com- 
merce Committee  jurisdiction;  second, 
authority  over  the  formulation  and  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  proposals  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  fimds  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  or  equipment — technically, 
Bankiiig  and  Currency  jurisdiction;' 
ttiird,  standards  for  economic  evaluation 
of  waste  resoui-ce  projects — technically 
Public  Works  Committee  jurisdiction. 

It  is  simply  impossible  as  well  as  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  separate  organiza- 
tional provisions  on  the  one  hand,  from 
so-called  policy  provisions,  on  the  other. 
In  the  past,  the  committee  has  never 
hesitated  to  legislate  policy  when  those 
provisions  were  directly  relevant  to  the 
functions  of  the  agency  created.  It  should 
not  now  attempt  to  do  so.  Organization 
and  policy  are  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether. 

When  the  House  entrusted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  the 
power  to  legislate  the  existence  of  new 
agencies,  it  also  gave  to  the  committee, 
of  necessity,  leeway  to  establish  new  pol- 
icies and  powers  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  agency.  Examples  of  what 
might  be  characterized  a^  policy  as  op- 
posed to  organizational  provisions  can  be 
found  in  many  other  agency  bills  re- 
ported out  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

The  committee,  in  section  2  of  the 
present  bill— H.R.  11973 — establishes  as 
a  purpose  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration the  establishment  of  "fair  and 
reasonable  consumer  prices"  for  energy 
supplies.  Section  5,  paragraph  5,  estab- 
lishes as  a  function  of  the  Administrator, 
the  promotion  of  "stability  in  energj* 
prices  to  consumers."  My  amendment 
merely  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
this  purpose  and  function  can  be  carried 
out. 

It  is  also  relevant  to  the  parliamentary- 
challenge  that  section  6  of  the  bill  trans- 
fers to  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
all  functions  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil over  energy  prices.  A  concomitant  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee's 
authority  to  transfer  functions  from  one 
agency  to  another  is  its  right  to  condi- 
tion that  tran.sfer. 

For  these  reasons.  I  respectfully  urge 
that  the  point  of  order  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  against  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  agree  with 
the  commendable  restraint  of  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  in  not  entering 
into  functional  areas  of  the  bill,  that  it 
came  beyond  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  neverthe- 
less I  cannot  fail  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal >, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  a  bill  this 
complex  to  separate  procedural  opera- 
tions and  function  from  a  subject  matter 
with  respect  to  w-lilch  that  official  is 
designed  to  control. 

This  bill  by  the  ver>'  amendment  that 
was  passed  a  minute  ago  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  referred  to  other  sections 
of  this  act  as  gl\'ing  substantive  author- 
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Ity  to  the  agency,  so  that  the  bill  now 
reads:  "To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
administrator,  to  the  extent  expressly 
authorized  by  other  sections  of  this  act 
or  any  other  provisions  of  law."  and  then 
It  says  what  he  shall  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  sections 
of  this  bill  which  give  substantive  author- 
ity for  transfer.  This  agency  has  no  au- 
thority, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
stated  before,  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  prices  except  by  virtue  of  the  section 
on  transfer  on  page  20  whereby  trans- 
fers provide  for  this  agency  to  exercise 
.q  broad  area  of  authority. 

Now.  why  may  not  this  House  choose. 
In  determining  what  authorities  are 
granted  to  the  agency,  whether  this 
House  desires  to  limit  this  authority  to 
transferred  authorities  or  to  new  ones? 
This  Is  the  same  general  question.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  agency 
will  extend  Its  authority  effectively  over 
the  questions  of  price  control. 

Further,  the  provisions  of  the  act  pro- 
vide administrative  procedures  which 
have  con.siderable  influence  on  substance. 
The  act  in  section  15  provides  for  in- 
lormation  gathering  power,  which  of 
course  leads  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  that  information  gathering 
power  would  ultimately  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  or  contracting 
the  authority  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
make  a  terrible  mistake  here  in  deciding 
these  issues  on  questions  of  points  of  or- 
der when  clearly  the  general  area  of  con- 
trol of  price;  the  general  area  of  control 
with  respect  to  certain  determination 
about  allocations,  is  subject  to  the  struc- 
ture created  in  this  bill.  To  attempt  to 
divorce  structiu-e  from  substance.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  an  extremely  artificial 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
Members  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
will  be  granted,  because  they  feel  that 
the  matter  is  under  another  bill,  but  that 
bill  may  be  out  of  the  way  pretty  soon. 
I  wonder  how  we  would  all  feel  if  that 
bill  had  been  vetoed,  the  veto  upheld, 
and  then  we  are  faced  with  a  structure 
which  has  no  real  substance.  We  need  to 
flesh  out  that  skeleton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Fiynt'.  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  has  offered  a  substantive 
and  lengthy  amendment  which  begins 
with  the  following  words: 

Subsection  (b) .  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  as  amended 
by  this  title  is  further  amended  to  prevent 
inequitable  prices  with  respect  to  sales  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTONi  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  further 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  cov- 
ers a  subject  matter  not  within  the  juris- 


diction of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  but  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  another  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in 
urging  the  Chair  to  overrule  the  point 
of  order,  has  cited  many  reasons.  Part  of 
the  gentleman's  statement  deals  with 
another  section  of  the  bill  which  has  not 
been  read  at  this  time.  Part  of  his  re- 
marks deal  with  the  policy  of  the  amend- 
ment, not  with  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chair  would  not  want  to  rule  In 
this  instance  in  such  a  manner  that  ev- 
ery law  of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
the  energy  question  would  be  open  to 
amendment  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Rosenthal  I  refen-ed  during  his  argu- 
ment to  a  bill  in  the  89th  Congress  cre- 
ating a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  delineating  the  duties  of  its 
Secretarj-.  The  Chair  has  examined  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  period 
when  that  bill  was  under  consideration. 
An  amendment  was  offered  on  that  oc- 
casion directing  the  Secretai-y  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  "labor 
laws  as  they  relate  to  transportation," 
a  matter  v.ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee,  and  to  recommend  pro- 
cedures for  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
A  point  of  order  was  made  against  that 
amendment,  and  the  Chairman  at  that 
time  I  the  Honorable  Mel  Price  of  lUi- 
nois)  i-uled  such  an  amendment  out  of 
order  as  not  being  germane  to  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  the 
question  of  committee  jurisdiction  Is  not 
the  sole  test  of  germaneness.  The  pri- 
mary test  is  always  the  relationship  of 
the  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  to 
which  it  is  offered. 

But  this  amendment  clearly  seeks  to 
amend  another  law,  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  v.-hch  is 
not  sought  to  be  amended  in  the  bill  un- 
der ccnsideration. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  refers  to  a  riiling 
made  by  Mr.  Speaker  Carlisle  on  March 
17. 1880: 

Wlien  it  is  objected  that  a  proposed 
nmendment  Is  not  in  order  because  It  is  not 
germane,  the  meaning  of  the  objection  Is 
simply  that  the  proposed  amendment  Is  a 
motion  or  Dror>osition  vipon  a  subject  mat- 
ter different  from  that  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  of 
New  York,  on  September  27.  1914.  ruled 
that: 

For  an  amendment  to  be  germane  means 
that  it  must  be  akin  to  or  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  It  must  be  an 
amendment  w-hich  would  appropriately  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  bill.' The 
object  of  the  rule  requiring  amendments  to 
be  germane  ...  Is  In  the  interest  of  orderly 
legislation. 

In  passing  on  the  germaneness  of  an 
amendment,  the  Chair  considers  the  rela- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
modified  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
at  the  time  it  is  offered  and  not  as  orig- 
inally referred  to  the  committee.  And  it 
has  been  held  that  an  amendment  which 
might  have  been  in  order,  if  offered 
when  the  bill  was  first  taken  up,  may  be 


held  not  germane  to  the  bill  as  modified 
by  prior  amendments. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  rules  that  the 
amendment  seeks  to  amend  a  separate 
piece  of  legi.<;lation.  namely,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
which  is  not  amended  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

AMENDMENT    O.^FERED    BT    MR.    ALEXANDER 

Mr.  ALEX.A.NDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Alexandeb: 
Page  20.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new 
sub.section: 

(13)  In  administering  any  pricing  author- 
ity, by  rule,  provide  for  equitable  allocation 
of  all  component  costs  of  producing  propane 
gas.  Such  rules  may  require  that  (a)  only 
those  costs  directly  related  to  the  production 
of  propane  may  be  allocated  by  any  producer 
to  such  gas  for  purposes  of  establishing  any 
price  for  propane,  and  (b)  prices  for  propane 
shall  be  based  on  the  prices  for  propane  in 
effect  on  May  15,   1973. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
and  without  repeating  I  will  make  the 
sam.e  argument  I  made  against  the  other 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  raising  a 
point  of  order  with  reference  to  my 
amendment  addresses  himself  to  the 
transfer  of  functions,  which  is  the  entire 
basis  of  his  argument. 

I  point  out  to  the  Chairman  that  the 
transfer  of  functions  is  achieved  tmder 
section  6,  page  20,  of  the  bill  entitled 
"Transfers." 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
section  5  entitled  "Functions." 

While  this  bill  establishes  a  new  Fed- 
eral Energy-  Administration  for  admin- 
istering the  authority  transferred  to  it  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  it  also  grants 
authority  to  exercise  the  power  of  dis- 
cretion. 

Discretion  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  for  the  balance  of  the  20th 
century. 

Discretion  to  develop  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  energy  produc- 
tion shortages. 

Discretion  to  promote  stability  in 
energy  prices  to  the  consimier. 

Discretion  to  prevent  imreasonable 
profits  within  the  various  segments  of 
the  energy  industry. 

And.  discretion  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams are  designed  and  implemented  in 
a  fair  and  efficient  manner  so  as  to  mini- 
mize hardships  and  inequity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  exer- 
cise of  previous  Federal  discretion  has  in 
fact  caused  hardships  and  inequity — 
has   in   fact   been   unfair — I   offer   this 
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amendment  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  granted  in  this  bill  so  as 
to  insure  that  he  shall,  by  rule,  assiire 
that  programs  are  in  fact  designed  and 
implemented  in  a  fair  and  eflQcient  man- 
ner so  as  to  minimize  hardship  and  in- 
equity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander)  has  offered  an  amendment 
on  page  20.  after  line  2,  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

Page  20.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(13)  In  administering  any  pricing  au- 
thority, by  rule,  provide  for  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  all  component  costs  of  producing  pro- 
pane gas.  Such  rules  may  require  that  (a) 
only  those  coets  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  propane  may  be  allocated  by  any 
producer  to  such  gas  for  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing any  price  for  propane,  and  (b)  prices 
for  propane  shall  be  based  on  the  prices  for 
propane  in  effect  on  May  15,  1973. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  a  nongermane  amendment  and 
on  the  ground  that  it  seeks  to  amend  ex- 
isting law. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  examined  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  and  has 
listened  carefully  to  the  argtmients  made 
in  support  of  the  point  of  order  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
TON)  and  the  argtmients  made  against 
the  point  of  order  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander).  The  Chair 
does  not  find  anything  in  the  amend- 
ment which  seeks  to  amend  any  existing 
law. 

The  Chair  has  referred  to  volume  Vm, 
Cannons  Precedents,  sections  3022  and 
3023.  where  it  is  stated  that  to  a  provi- 
sion delegating  certain  powers  a  proposal 
to  limit  such  powers  is  germane. 

To  a  section  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  change  rates, 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  Com- 
mission in  making  such  changes  shall 
not  Increase  rates  was  held  to  be  ger- 
mane. 

To  a  proposal  to  grant  certain  author- 
ity, an  amendment  proposed  to  limit  such 
authority  is  germane. 

To  a  bill  authorizing  the  Imposition  of 
war  risk  insurance  to  Insure  vessels,  an 
amendment  denying  such  insurance  to 
vessels  charging  exorbitant  rates  was 
held  to  be  germane. 

The  pending  section,  as  the  Chair 
points  out,  contains  a  list  of  functions  or 
authority. 

The  Chair  will  again  point  out  that 
committee  jurisdiction  Is  not  the  sole  test 
of  germaneness.  The  primary  test  is  al- 
ways the  relationship  of  the  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  to  which  It  Is  of- 
fered. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  imder  consideration 
sets  forth  the  fimctlons  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Under  the  provisions  of  section 
5  the  Administrator  Is  directed  to  en- 
gage In  the  following: 

To  advise  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  energy  policies;  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  energy  resources;  develop  plans 
and  programs  for  dealing  with  energy 
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production  shortages;  promote  stability 
in  energy  prices  and  prevent  unreason- 
able profits;  assure  that  programs  are 
designed  and  implemented  to  assure  the 
priority  needs  of  the  Nation  are  met;  de- 
velop and  oversee  voluntary  and  manda- 
tory energy  conservation  programs;  rec- 
ommend policies  on  import  and  export 
policy;  and  take  action  to  expedite  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources. 

This  section  includes  a  broad  range  of 
powers;  therefore  it  is  clear  that  to  the 
list  functions  so  enumerated  in  this  sec- 
tion, other  related  functions  could  be 
added  by  way  of  amendment.  It  is  also 
clear  that  these  functions  or  duties  could 
be  limited  by  way  of  amendment.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  correct  the  un- 
fair and  inequitable  hardships  that  exist 
today  because  of  a  pricing  policy  which 
permitted  the  oil  refineries  to  increase 
their  wholesale  price  of  propane  gas  to 
their  retail  dealers  as  much  as  350  per- 
cent last  year.  The  triple  price  increase 
was  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  I 
have  knowledge  of  a  case  in  Clover  Bend, 
Ark.,  where  a  lady  living  on  a  widow's 
pension  had  an  increase  in  her  propane 
gas  prices  from  $35  a  month  a  year  ago 
to  $95  just  a  few  months  ago.  Since  most 
of  the  people  using  propane  in  rural  areas 
like  Arkansas  are  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
many  elderly,  many  poor,  this  practice  is 
unfair  and  creates  numerous  hardships 
among  the  people  who  rely  on  proi>ane 
gas  for  heating  and  for  cooking. 

My  colleagues  will  argue  that  the  price 
rise  of  crude  oil  is  the  basis  for  the  price 
rise  In  propane  gas  but  I  point  out  to 
them  that  after  refining  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  only  3  percent  of  the  barrel  is  refined 
into  propane  gas.  The  rest  Is  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  various  distillates  and  other 
products.  Thus  an  increase  in  the  im- 
ported price  of  crude  oil  from  $5  to  $17 
per  barrel  only  slightly  increases  the 
production  cost  of  propane. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCBTNnDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, for  fumi.shing  the  leadership  in  this 
amendment  that  speaks  to  a  very  serious 
inequity  across  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation,  and  even  in  some  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Alexan- 
der). This  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  passing  through  of  costs  to  cus- 
tomers of  LP  gas  unless  such  costs  are 
directly  related  to  the  production  of 
liquified  petroleum. 

I  have  generally  opposed  price  roll- 
back actions  because  of  the  inequities 
which  frequently  result  from  such  ac- 
tion. Since  the  advent  of  economic  sta- 
bilization controls,  I  have  regretted  the 
trend  which  has  taken  our  economy  In 
the  direction  counter  to  our  free  enter- 


prise system  and  served  to  remove  the 
Incentives  which  have  made  our  system 
work  so  successfully. 

However,  rural  America,  which  relies 
heavily  on  propane  or  Uquifled  pe- 
troleum  fuel,  has  been  caught  between 
a  set  of  complex  factors  Involving  re- 
duced availability  of  natural  gas,  soaring 
prices  of  imported  crude  oil,  and  heavy 
industrial  demands  for  LP. 

The  LP  gas  situation  is  not  necessarily 
a  regional  problem,  but  it  Is  one  which 
has  created  severe  hardships  for  ruml 
areas  and.  in  particular,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  which  is  the  fourth  largest 
user  of  this  particular  fuel  in  the  Na- 
tion. Throughout  the  country,  13  million 
families  heat  and  cook  with  propane. 

Additionally,  1,436,000  farms  in  our 
Nation  utilize  propane  and  the  general 
American  consumer  will  be  impacted  by 
the  high  price  of  fuel  showmg  up  in  in- 
creased food  costs.  The  wholesale  price  of 
propane  has  risen  from  6  to  between  23 
and  26  cents  a  gallon  in  a  year,  and  retail 
prices  have  hit  as  high  as  39  cents  a  gal- 
lon. All  users  of  propane  have  seen  their 
bills  at  least  doubled  and  frequently 
tripled. 

On  February  6,  1974,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor) 
and  I  introduced  HJl.  12688,  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  roll  back  the  price  of  propane 
gas.  We  sent  a  letter  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
advising  them  of  our  legislative  initiative 
and,  as  a  result,  we  have  now  reintro- 
duced the  legislation  several  times  with 
cosponsors  who  represent  districts  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
month  of  February,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  issued  new  propane  pricing  regula- 
tions to  prevent  future  "price  loading" 
onto  propane.  More  recently,  the  FEO  has 
issued  a  ruling  which  seeks  to  achieve  a 
gradual  reduction  in  propane  price  levels, 
I  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  some  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  propane  gas 
throughout  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but 
I  would  still  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Due  to  the  untenable  burdens  to  a 
population  segment  of  citizens  who  can- 
not conceivably  bear  them,  I  feel  that 
a  permanent  legislative  solution  is  war- 
ranted. In  my  State,  76  percent  of  the 
rural  population  use  LP  for  heating. 
Many  of  these  are  elderly  persons  on 
social  security,  low-income  residents  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance  and  handi- 
capped individuals.  But  the  scope  of  the 
problem  is  broader  than  one  of  home 
heating  where  $100  monthly  bills  were 
becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. School  districts  and  churches 
have  been  equally  hard  hit.  A  small 
school  complex  heating  with  propane 
may  use  around  17,000  gallons  in  a  school 
year.  With  average  school  operating 
budget  increases  of  around  10  percent, 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  a  300  percent 
rise  in  their  heating  bill  without  cutting 
back  in  some  of  the  vital  areas  of  their 
educational  programs.  The  same  Is  true 
for  the  many  church  establishments  who 
can  no  longer  make  ends  meet. 

Added  to  this  picture  are  poultry  pro- 
ducers who,  already  struggling  with  in- 
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creased  feed  costs,  must  somehow  man- 
age to  keep  their  broiler  houses  and  any 
production  facilities  they  may  owTi  heat- 
ed through  the  winter  months.  Even 
small  LP  dealers  in  Arkansas  have  con- 
tacted me  expressing  their  deep  concern 
over  the  fact  that  their  regular  custom- 
ers can  no  longer  afford  to  meet  their 
current  price  levels  and  to  urge  that 
something  be  done. 

I  am  aware  of  the  general  problem 
throughout  the  Nation  of  rises  in  all 
kinds  of  petroleum  products,  yet  their 
percentage  of  increase  is  small  compared 
to  propane.  Also,  the  users  of  LP  gas  are 
in  the  worst  position  of  any  one  citizen 
group  I  know  to  be  hit  this  hard.  A  re- 
tired person  in  my  congressional  district 
expressed  the  situation  this  way: 

I  have  turned  my  thermostat  down  to  68, 
can  only  afford  to  burn  one  lamp,  I  am 
driving  50  miles  an  hour  but  only  using  my 
car  when  necessary.  Now,  I  expect  some  help 
from  my  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  recognized  to  argue  this 
amendment,  there  Is  also  credit  due  to 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  who  has 
worked  with  me  closely.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  and  hope  its  passage  can  alleviate 
the  need  for  a  petroleum  price  rollback 
because  of  the  disproportionate  and  al- 
most criminal  price  increases  experi- 
enced on  propane  In  his  State. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyom- 
ing. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  im- 
der whose  leadership  I  am  proud  to  have 
sat,  for  his  offering  this  amendment.  Of 
course,  I  support  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  needed  amenment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  and  I  urge  its  pass- 
age. 

Many  Americans  are  today  faced  with 
the  problem  of  rising  prices  in  many 
areas.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  escalat- 
ing areas  of  price  increases  has  been  that 
of  propane  gas. 

Propane,  which  provides  heating  and 
other  essential  services  for  Americans  liv- 
ing in  outlying  areas  has,  in  the  last  13 
months.  Increased  in  some  instances  by 
as  much  as  520  percent.  Because  LP-Gas 
represents  only  3  percent  of  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil,  it  is  clear  that  consumers  of 
this  product  are  being  forced  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  recent  crude 
oil  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  drastic  increase  Is 
an  unbearable  expense  for  our  rural  citi- 
zens. Most  harshly  hit  are  rural  dwellers, 
often  elderly  citizens,  living  on  low  or 
fixed  incomes. 

Recently,  I  joined  with  some  51  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  letter  to  Federal  Energy 
Office  Administrator  William  E.  Simon 
asking  that  FEO  go  beyond  its  February 
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1  regulations  which  froze  the  price  of 
propane  at  its  highest  level  in  history  by 
Instituting  a  base  period  with  a  subse- 
quent dollar  for  dollar  passthrough  of 
additional  costs  as  they  proportionately 
relate  to  propane  at  the  wholesale  level. 

The  amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  would  urge,  support 
and  hopefully  mandate  a  policy  to  allow 
producers  to  determine  the  price  of  pro- 
pane gas  by  adding  on  to  the  May  15, 
1973,  price  of  propane  only  those  in- 
creased costs  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  production  of  propane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  to  restore 
sanity  to  propane  pricing  levels.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  favorably  con- 
sider this  amendment  and  thereby  un- 
derline our  intention  and  desire  to  bring 
propane  prices  back  to  an  affordable 
level.  The  amendment  has  been  modified 
for  the  sake  of  germaneness,  but  its  pas- 
sage should  constitute  a  clear  call  by  the 
Congress  to  the  energy  agency  to  act  to 
affect  this  needed  change. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
350-percent  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  to  the  retail  dealer,  when  only  3 
percent  of  the  volume  is  refined  into 
propane  gas,  is  patently  unfair.  All  of 
the  increased  costs  of  refining  crude  oil 
should  not  be  heaped  and  loaded  onto 
the  cost  of  propane.  Only  those  costs 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  cost  of 
producing  propane  should  be  allowed  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
cure  the  injustice  and  set  right  the 
wrongs  on  the  propane  pricing  policies. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
some  35  percent  propane  users  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  all  of  our  total  homes  in  the 
State,  that  use  this  type  of  heating.  The 
prices  there  have  increased  355  percent 
in  the  last  year.  It  is  an  unconscionable 
increase  in  prices.  I  certainly  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  on  his 
initiative.  I  expect  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONT(X)MERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  commend  him  for  offering  this  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  to  bring  re- 
lief for  the  consumers  of  propane  and 
butane.  All  fuel  prices  have  risen  much 
more  than  any  of  us  would  like  but  no- 
where in  the  energy  field  has  the  price 
Increase  been  as  staggering  as  it  has  for 
propane  and  butane.  Since  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  we  have  seen  the  prices  for 
these  two  important  fuels  jump  by  the 
astounding  amount  of  almost  400  per- 
cent in  some  areas.  We  must  not  only 
take  action  to  hold  the  line  on  the  price 
of  butane  and  propane,  but  we  must  also 
take  action  to  bring  about  a  price  reduc- 
tion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  make  It  part  of  the  legislative  record, 
and  Congressman  Alexander  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  we  who  support 
this  amendment  fully  expect  it  to  result 
in  a  price  reduction  once  implemented. 

The  people  of  America  can  learn  to  live 
with  short  supplies  of  necessary  fuels  as 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  conservation 
measures  voluntarily  taken  to  dat-e.  But 
they  will  not  siand  for,  nor  should  they 
be  expected  to  stand  for,  uncalled  for 
price  increases  that  in  no  way  reflect  ac- 
tual increases  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  refining.  No  where  has  this  inequita- 
ble situation  been  more  evident  than  it 
has  with  propane  and  butane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Energj-  Of- 
fice issued  a  regulation  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary' which  supposedly  was  to  bring  relief 
for  the  consumers  of  butane  and  propane. 
However,  I  consider  their  actions  only  a 
partial  ans'ver  to  an  intolerable  problem. 
I  also  feel  tliat  their  action  showed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  insensitivity  on  their  part 
for  the  horrendous  price  increases  being 
forced  on  the  users  of  propane  and 
butane.  To  hold  prices  at  an  unrealisti- 
cally  high  level  is  no  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  Alexander  amendment.  This 
legislative  proposal  is  one  way  we  in  the 
Congress  can  take  the  lead  we  should 
take  to  bring  relief  for  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  being  hard  pressed  to  pay  for 
what  little  fuel  there  is  avadlable. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  hke  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. I  totally  agree  with  the  matter  he 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  bringing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor.  This  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  rollback  in  price:  it  is  authorizing  the 
administration  to  charge  only  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  increase  to  propane, 
and  this  is  the  just  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  have 
worked  on  this  and  other  amendments 
trjing  to  find  some  approach  to  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  propane  prob- 
lem. I  am  delighted  that  we  apparently 
have  found  that  solution.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
persevering  in  his  approach. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  have  many 
constituents,  particularly  in  the  moun- 
tain areas,  who  suffer  from  this  disparity 
in  pricing.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  providing  his 
leadership.  I  support  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and  to 
commend  him  for  his  hard  and  effective 
work  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  he  has  made  and  also  with  those 
who  have  joined  In  support  of  this  very 
important  amendment.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  we  can  answer  for  the 
farmers  in  America  today.  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  fine  work  that  he  has  done 
on  this  fine  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  to  point 
out  that  a  vote  for  this  amendment  Is  a 
vote  for  the  people  who  have  been  gouged 
the  most  and  who  have  been  the  least 
able  to  pay  for  something  which  has  put 

^ni^.7c    ?  .1^°^!,  ^"  *^^  ^^'•^^  swollen 
coffers  of  the  oil  companies 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  submitting  his  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
htm.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

yle^tog^"'  ^  ^^^^  *^^  gentleman  for 
As  the  gentleman  In  the  well  knows  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  single  user  of 
propane  gas  in  my  district.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  fair.  I  think  I  have 
responsibility  for  his  constituente,  as  I 


think  he  and  every  Member  of  this  House 
has  to  urban  constituents. 

I  would  hope  when  we  vote  for  mat- 
ters that  affect  the  rural  and  suburban 
constituencies  that  we  wUl  do  the  same 
for  matters  affecting  those  of  us  living  in 
the  cities. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY    TO    THE 
AME.VDMENT     OFFEBEC     BY     MR.     ALEXANDER 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Alexander)  . 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Alexander-  Add 
the  following  at  the  end  of  the  amendment- 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  allow  costs 
attributable  to  changes  In  ownership  and 
movement  of  propane  gas  where.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Administrator,  such  changes  In 
ownership  and  movement  occur  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  higher  price." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sup- 
port completely  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment. It  will  meet  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem m  the  price  of  propane  fuel.  It  does 
not  go  quite  far  enough  The  punaose  of 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  to 
°eal  with  a  very  critical  problem  under 
v.'hich  some  popane  speculators  have  en- 
gaged m  paper  transfers  of  ownership  of 
propane  ga.s  in  which  the  gas  has  not 
moved  one-half  inch,  but  the  ownership 
has  been  transferred  by  paper  several 
times.  Each  time  the  mark-up  has  been 
^ded  to  the  price  of  the  propane  fuel 
The  whole  purpose  of  it,  of  course,  is  to 
jack  up  the  price  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
found  a  case  in  which  14  million  gallons 
of  propane  gas  were  sold  three  times  in 
quick  succession,  producing  a  $1  3  mil- 
lion profit  for  two  intermediary  concern-; 
The  transactions  occurred  during  a  24- 
hour  period  and  the  propane  never  moved 
from  Its  underground  storage  point  in 
Texas. 

According  to  a  Federal  energy  ofHcial 
there  is  no  indication  of  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  these  intermediaries.  In  ad- 
dition, existing  laws  and  regulations  do 
not  prohibit  taking  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  propane  to  engage  in  this  pa- 
per transfer  of  ownership  a  number  of 
times  m  order  to  jack  up  the  price  of 
propane  fuel. 

I  am  under  the  Impression,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
ders is  nearby,  I  am  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  supports  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  Am  I  correct' 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  will 

thli^r'^'fr''  strengthen  the  amendment 
which  I  offered. 

I  would  urge  those  who  spoke  in  favor 
me"^t'  ^"^^"'^"^ent  to  support  his  amend- 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yleld-J 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  FmoLEY)  for 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  and  I 
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hope  that  his  illustrious  young  son  who 
is  now  a  reporter  on  the  Gillette.  Wyo 
paper,  will  investigate  Citgo's  foiir-tlme 
proposition  of  changing  the  name  that 
ran  propane  gas  from  8  cents  to  32  cents 
in  11  months. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois.  It  would  disaUow 
costs  attributable  to  changes  in  owner- 
ship and  movement  of  propane  gas  where 
such  changes  occur  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  higher  price. 

As  a  chief  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  rollback  and  tighter  limita- 
tions on  propane  price  levels.  I  strongly 
endorse  Congressman  Findley's  amend- 
ment to  curb  abuses  by  brokers  who  have 
unscrupulously  taken  advantage  of  cer- 
tain loopholes  in  the  law  to  sell  propane 
back  and  forth  on  paper,  each  time  add- 
ing a  markup. 

Based  on  joint  study  efforts  by  mv  staff 
and  that  of  Congressman  Gene  Taylor 
we  discovered  increases  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  propane  from  350  to  520  percent 
depending  upon  locality.  Our  Nation's 
LP  gas  di.^tributors  were  covered  by  pric- 
ing regulations  and  were  faced  with  the 
situation  of  their  product  beinu  priced 
out  of  the  market  by  actions  of  those 
from  the  refinery  level  through  their 
wholesale  purchase  points  for  subsequent 
delivery  to  end  users.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  refiners  were  loading  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  increased  co.?ts  of 
other  products  onto  propane.  Through  a 
Federal  Energj-  Office  decision  eariv  In 
February,  new  pricing  regulations  now 
prevent  this  practice.  A  more  recent  rul- 
ing will  result  in  some  decrease  in  price 
levels,  but  it  is  my  view  that  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  administrative  ac- 
tions will  not  go  far  enough  in  negating 
the  severe  hardships  which  have  been 
created  for  rural  citizens  and  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  there  is  no  propane  shortage 
which,  under  .supply  and  demand  mar- 
ket forces,  would  account  for  astronomi- 
cal price  jumps.  Recent  API  figures  show 
propane  inventories  at  this  time  to  be 
above  those  of  a  year  ago.  Last  spring 
and  summer  there  was  an  artificial  short- 
age of  the  product.  Phase  ni  price  con- 
trol regulations  exempting  brokers  and 
speculators  from  price  controls  encour- 
aged propane  purchases  from  small  in- 
dependent refiners  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. At  this  time,  around  10  percent  of 
the  total  LP  gas  production  was  diverted 
into  the  hands  of  brokers  and  large  con- 
sumers, setting  the  stage  for  price  ma- 
nipulation. 

In  my  part  of  the  country.  I  know  that 
prices  a.s  high  as  36  cents  a  gallon  have 
been  paid  by  consumers  for  propane  I 
have  strongly  urged  FEO  to  Intensify  its 
investigation  into  "price-gouging"  and 
concentrate  a  field  force  In  Arkansas  and 
neighboring  States.  In  Arkansas,  76  per- 
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cent  of  our  farms  rely  on  propane.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  Arkansas  farms  netted,  ac- 
cording to  USDA  1970  figures,  less  than 
$1,600  per  annum  we.  therefore,  have 
some  21,200  farm  famihes  spending 
around  30  percent  of  their  income  to  meet 
the  propane  costs  necessary  for  heating, 
cooking  and  agricultural  production. 

Arkansas  is  the  largest  poultry  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
pane siutation  has  created  severe  prob- 
lems in  the  production  of  this  most  basic 
consumer  commodity  which,  in  this  day 
of  near-prohibitive  meat  prices,  has 
proven  to  be  an  increasingly  important 
family  diet  feature.  In  1973,  agricultural 
users  paid  2.8  cents  per  bird  for  propane. 
In  1974.  agricultural  users  were  faced 
with  as  much  as  7.6  cents  per  bird.  Not 
only  does  this  matter  pose  immediate  op- 
erating difficulties  for  the  typical  poul- 
try grower,  but  it  equates  to  a  general 
consumer  problem  by  threatening  the 
supply  of  poultry  or  adding  to  food  costs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislative  step  toward  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  propane  crisis. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  and  contribute  to 
the  work  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, of  A'-kansas.  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  roll  back  propane  prices. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  price  of 
propane  has  been  an  urgent  concern  for 
months.  The  outrageous  hikes  in  prices, 
going  as  high  as  300  percent  in  a  9- 
month  period  in  many  areas,  have  hit 
hard  at  thousands  of  my  constituents. 

As  Mike  Leon,  columnist  for  the 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Press  observed  about  the 
impact  in  one  area  of  my  State: 

Residential  propane  users  were  paying 
around  14  cents  a  gallon  In  this  area  not 
long  ago.  In  a  few  months,  they've  seen  the 
price  po  to  20,  25,  30  cents  and  on  up. 
Where's  the  ceiling? 

This  problem  was  the  reason  I  voted 
for  the  rollback  of  oil  prices,  because  in 
that  action  wc  hoped  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  propane,  estimated 
at  either  a  50-percent  reduction  or  a  20- 
cent-a-gallon  reduction.  In  response  to 
the  outcry  in  Wyoming  over  propane 
prices,  I  voted  for  the  rollback.  However, 
if  we  can  achieve  a  propane  rollback 
through  this  amendment,  then  I  will  be 
satisfied. 

Of  the  literally  hundreds  of  letters  I 
received,  I  am  inserting  for  the  Record 
a  few  which  I  believe  illustrate  how 
desperately  propane  consumers  need 
relief. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Roy  H.  Guess, 
petroleum  exploration  geologist;  the 
second  from  Eunice  M.  McEwan;  the 
third  from  Adam  Uhrich;  the  fourth 
from  Sheridan  and  Noreen  Hopkins;  the 
last  from  John  Stencel,  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union.  The 
letters  follow: 

November  4,  1973. 

Dear  Representativi:  Roncalio:  Here  are 
the  facts — you  decide  what  to  do. 


1.  On  Jan.  1.  1973  the  retail  price  of  pro- 
pane In  Buffalo,  Wyoming  was  14  5c  per 
gallon. 

2.  On  Nov.  1,  1973  the  retail  price  of  pro- 
pane was  30.3c  per  gallon — a  100—% 
increase. 

3.  The  propane  dealer  was  making  less 
profit  on  Nov.  1  than  he  was  on  Jan.  1. 

NEXT 

1.  On  Jan.  1.  1973.  a  barrel  of  39  crude 
(Where  I  own  a  small  override)  In  the  West 
Sussex  Field  brought  $3.49  per  barrel. 

2.  Today  the  price  has  Increased  to  $4  61 
per  barrel — a  32 "^f   Increase. 

The  32^^  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  oil 
was  badly  needed  since  the  price  has  been  so 
low  that  we  have  only  [^  the  number  of  wells 
being  drilled  In  the  U.S.  today  as  compared 
to  1956. 

QUESTION?? 

Why  do  we  get  a  32  ^c  increase  in  crude  and 
a  207^,  Increase  In  the  price  of  propane. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  H.  Guess. 

Maverick  Club, 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  February  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
House  Office  Building,  Washirigton,  B.C. 

DE.AK  Tend:  We  would  like  to  commend 
you  on  your  efTorts  to  bring  about  some 
kind  of  control  of  propane  prices.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  may  successfully  pre- 
vail in  your  attempt  to  have  the  rate  re- 
duced. 

Over  the  past  year  the  cost  of  our  propane 
has  risen  from  13.5c  per  gallon  on  April  1. 

1973  to  36.5c  per  gallon  In  Januar,'  1974. 
The  first  raise  came  on  April  26,  1973  when 
the  price  went  to  17.9c.  On  October  1  the 
price  went  to  23.9c;  on  November  21  the 
price  went  to  28.5c:  and  then  on  Ja:iuary  16, 

1974  the  price  jumped   to  36.5c   per  gallon. 
In   1973   the  Maverick   used  9.465   gallons 

of  propane  for  a  total  cost  of  $1,793.26  in- 
cluding tax.  If  we  are  to  use  the  same 
amovmt  of  propane  In  1974  at  36.5  per  gal- 
lon the  cost  will  be  $3,558.37,  or  nearly 
double  the  1973  total. 

The  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
propane  problem  hit  when  our  January  1974 
statement  arrived.  In  January  1973  we  used 
1,570  gallons  at  13.5*  for  a'  total  cost  of 
$214  71.  In  January  1974  we  used  1,900  gal- 
lons (800  gallons  at  28.5c  and  1,100  gallons 
at  86. 5«)  for  a  total  of  $648.31. 

If  the  price  of  propane  continues  to  climb, 
or  even  If  It  remains  at  36.5c  per  gallon,  our 
business  Is  In  jeopardy,  as  we  can  not  oper- 
ate with  such  a  high  overhead. 

We  realize  that  our  entire  country  is 
facing  unprecedented  problems  and  that 
many  people  are  suffering  greater  hardships 
than  Jxist  the  price  of  propane.  However, 
we  can  not  help  but  be  a  little  selfish  by 
presenting  our  problem  and  asking  for  your 
help  to  solve  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eunice  M.  McEwan. 
Maverick  Supper  Club. 

Cheyenne,  Wto.. 

January  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Tend  Roncalio. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roncalio:  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  oil  crisis,  heating  fuel,  pro- 
pane, and  related  products  but  nothing 
seems  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  register  a  complaint 
about  the  ever  Increasing  cost  of  propane. 
I  use  propane  to  heat  my  house  which  is 
five  years  old,  construction  is  brick  veneer 
over  frame,  the  house  Is  insulated  and  Is  ap- 
proximately  1050  square  feet. 

In  1969,  1473  gallons  of  propane  were 
consumed  at  an  average  net  cost  (excluding 


sales  tax)  of  15  04f  per  gallon.  The  next  years 
are  as  follows: 


Annua 
averagf 
net  cos 


Year 

(Gallons 
consu;i.ed 

pel  gallo' 
(cents 

1970... 

1971. 

1972 

1.73« 
1.590 
1246 

15.  » 
17. 0( 
V.W 

COSTS  STARTING  ON  DEC 

28.  1973,  FOR  TANK 

FILLING! 

Date                Gallons 

Net  ccst 

per        Diner- 
gallon           ence 
(cents)       (cents) 

Net  cos 

Dec  28,  1972.... 
Jan.  25,  1973.... 
Feb  26.  1973.... 
Apr.  24.  1973.... 
June  6.  1973.... 
Sept.  24.  1973... 
Oct.  23,  1973.... 
Nov  21.  1973... 
Jan.  22, 1974.... 


240 
175 
185 
306 
100 
170 
70 
110 
250 


17.5 
18.5 
18.5 
19.5 
22.5 
23.8 
29.0 
31.9 
37.9 


1.0 

0 

1.0 

3.0 

1.3 

5.2 

2.9 

6.0 


$42.  D( 
32.3; 
34.2; 
59.6! 
22. 5( 
40. 4( 
20. 3( 
35.  Oi 
54.7! 


The  preceding  table  shows  an  Increase  o1 
20. 4,-  per  gallon  which  I  think  Is  absurd 

Since  the  winter  heating  season  started^ 
my  thermostat  has  been  set  at  66 °F  during 
the  day  and  63  P  at  night,  doing  this  has 
helped  hold  down  my  cost  which  would  have 
been  higher. 

Another  thing  that  annoys  me  is  wherj 
I  was  paying  31.90  per  gallon,  another  com4 
pany  in  this  area  was  selling  propane  for  23.9< 
per  gallon — but  would  not  take  on  any  neW 
customers.  It  seems  strange  that  there  is  thl* 
much  price  differential  between  companies, 

The.se  are  some  facts  and  figures  that  I'M 
sure  you  are  aware  of.  Therefore,  anything 
you  can  do  to  help  stabilise  the  ever  increas- 
ing prices  and  have  them  rolled  back  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  my  faniilj 
and  many  others.  .V.so  I  mlcrht  be  able  t<| 
warm  up  a  little  by  following  the  govern* 
ment  guidelines  of  setting  my  thermostat  up 
to  68  P. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely  youro. 

.\damL.  Uhrich. 

Stort.  Wyo., 
Sovember  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio. 
U.S  Representative. 
Hojise  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  January  1,  we  were  paylnj; 
14.5c  for  propane  gas  per  gallon,  and  when 
they  delivered  or.r  last  propane  gas.  It  was 
priced  at  30c  per  gallon — an  Increase  of  ovet 
100^;   in  nine  months 

Our  supplier  tells  us  that  he  Is  making  no 
more  profit  margin  than  he  was  In  January, 
and  that  due  to  increased  operating  coet«, 
he  is  making  less,  and  we  are  still  having  to 
pay  more  than  double.  He  tells  us  that  nat* 
ural  gas  was  given  a  27':  Increase,  why  da 
we  get  a  lOO'",   increase'' 

We  are  retired  people,  me  from  23  years 
service  as  Postmaster  at  Story  and  my 
husband  from  his  Real  Estate  business  here, 
and  since  our  retirement  is  fixed,  we  ar« 
very  concerned  when  necessary  Items,  such 
propane  gas.  goes  vp  to  this  figure. 

Since  it  seems  that  o\it  supplier,  Mr.  Wa^ 
shut  of  Buffalo.  Wyo  cannot  do  anythlnjj; 
about  this,  we  are  asking  you  to  look  Intci 
this  matter.  Can  you  do  something  to  help 
us? 

May  we  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  thii 
matter? 

Respectfully, 

Sheridan  and  Noreen  Hopkins. 
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RocKT  Mountain  Parmees  Union, 

Denver,  Colo..  January  24, 1974. 

Hon.  TtNO  RONCALIO, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Longuorth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Teno:  May  I  commend  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
delegations  who  have  asked  the  Federal  En- 
ergy office  to  Investigate  price  practices  by 
producers  of  propane  gas. 

We  have  known  since  last  winter  of  the  In- 
creases that  have  been  charged  to  farmers 
and  ranchers.  In  some  areas,  propane  fuel 
was  as  low  as  11  cents  a  gallon.  In  those  same 
areas  today.  It  Is  up  to  36  and  38  cents.  I 
have  heard  that  propane  might  have  also 
Increased  to  as  much  as  44  cents  a  gallon 
to  consumers.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
price  Increases  could  have  been  so  extreme 
In  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  many 
rural  residents  use  propane  to  heat  their 
homes.  If  prices  become  too  high,  these  peo- 
ple will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  keep  their 
homes  warm. 

I  certainly  hope  that  It  can  be  made  known 
as  soon  as  posslbl-  that  the  major  refineries 
are  allocating  to  propane  an  unfair  share 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported crude  oil. 

If  we  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  relating 
inequitable  pricing  situations,  please  con- 
tact our  office. 

Sincerely. 

John  Stencil,  President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  this 
Hoase  almost  32  years,  and  I  recognize 
the  trends  of  the  House  and  the  waves 
of  opinion,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, I  must  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  may  be  an 
amendment  which  opens  the  door  to 
other  amendments  which  should  not  be 
adopted  Into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  the  oil 
companies  have  unfairly  imposed  upon 
the  American  people  some  exorbitant 
prices.  I  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  know 
that  I  am  standing  here.  I  had  hoped 
that  those  matters  would  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  committees  of  substantive  Ju- 
risdiction. I  have  supported  Mr.  Stag- 
gers and  his  committee  in  many  of  the 
attempts  they  have  made  to  correct 
some  of  these  injustices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  in  this  propane 
gas  situation  the  exorbitant  rise  in  price, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  chart  out  in  the 
hall,  has  been  unfair  to  the  people  of  the 
districts  which  depend  upon  propane  gas, 
but  I  must  oppose  this  on  principle,  that 
we  may  be  opening  the  door  to  many 
other  amendments  which  will  destroy  the 
integrity  of  this  bill. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  the  reason  that  I  think  of  as  the 
principle  that  is  involved,  that  it  Is  a 
dangerous  principle  to  accept  and  it  may 
destroy  this  bill  before  we  get  through 
with  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  pass 
Judgment  on  it.  I  am  certain  that  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, and  those  who  have  spoken  in  favor 
of  it,  have  made  excellent  points,  and  I 
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am  sure  that  they  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  as  it  exists  in 
their  districts.  It  exists  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  also  very  much  concerned  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  know. 
I  made  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment,  as  I  did  against  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment,  and  my  point  of  order 
was  overruled.  This  is  a  good  reason  for 
me  to  make  this  point  now,  because  it 
shows  exactly  what  happens  when  the 
nongermaneness  rule  is  not  applied  very 
strictly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points  I 
made  was  that  this  was  nongermane  be- 
cause it  Is  not  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Government  Operations' 
jurisdiction.  I  do  not  want  anyone  on  this 
floor  today  to  think  that  we  have  had 
any  hearings  on  this  subject,  because  we 
have  not.  There  has  not  been  one  word  of 
hearing  with  regard  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  good  or  bad  amendment. 

I  certainly  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
points  which  have  been  made  by  my 
friends  who  are  very  much  concerned 
about  it,  but  we  have  had  no  testimony, 
no  hearings.  This  Is  not  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation£. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  I  realize  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  vote  against  an  amend- 
ment which  appears  to  have  widespread 
support  in  this  House.  However,  I  do 
want  to  make  the  point  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  is  very  important  to  pre- 
serve this  bill,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  an  organization,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

Now,  this  is  new  law;  this  is  new  au- 
thority which  we  are  giving  to  this 
agency,  and  it  should  come  through  the 
proper  committee,  which  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

They  have  the  Members  and  they  have 
the  staff  on  that  committee  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  We  are  not  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Our  staff  has  not  gone  into  this 
problem;  we  have  had  no  hearings,  we 
have  had  nobody  before  us  to  talk  to 
us  atKJUt  whether  or  not  this  is  an  appro- 
priate amendment,  whether  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  whether  it  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment, or  whether  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

In  other  words,  what  is  happening 
right  here  on  the  floor  today  is  that  the 
will  of  the  House  is  being  worked,  but  it 
is  being  worked  as  a  committee.  We 
should  not  follow  that  procedure  if  we 
have  committees  of  original  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  my  point 
of  order  was  overruled,  but  I  am  mak- 
ing the  point  very  strictly  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  here  that  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  and  others  like  it.  In  es- 
sence what  we  are  going  to  do  is  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees  of 
this  Congress. 

What  we  want  to  do  Is  pass  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  /  Jministration  bill  We 
want  to  put  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
tration  in  business,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  doing  it  by  adopting  these  types  of 
amendments. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  Mem- 
bers oppose  this  amendment  and  that  the 
amendment  be  presented  to  the  proper 
committee,  which  is  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  where 
it  can  properly  be  heard,  and  it  can  then 
come  out  and  be  acted  an. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
statement  that  this  amendment  in  ef- 
fect does  not  really  propose  a  rollback. 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  supporting  the  amendment  as  a  roll- 
back of  propane  prices,  although  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  favored  a 
mandatory  price  rollback  for  any  com- 
modity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  really 
scandalous  and  shocking  circumstances 
here,  including  instances  of  outright 
market  manipulation,  that  cry  out  for  a 
rollback  in  propane  prices. 

I  know  of  no  other  commodity  that  has 
risen  so  much  in  price  as  has  propane, 
and  with  less  reason. 

For  instance,  actual  propane  prices  of 
major  producers  for  delivery  at  Mont 
Belview,  Tex.,  are  shown  in  today's  is- 
sue of  "The  OU  Daily"  to  have  risen  from 
5.94  cents  per  gallon  on  April  30,  1973, 
to  23.25  cents  per  gallon  on  January  lo! 
1974.  and  throughout  January. 

This  near  quadrupling  in  propane 
prices  In  but  3  months  is  totally  uncon- 
scionable, and  is  a  national  scandal  and 
disgrace. 

And  this  Irresponsible  quadrupling  in 
charges  does  not  include  anything  but 
the  major  producer's  initial  charges,  it 
does  not  Include  further  price  gouging 
along  the  line  by  brokers,  actions  which 
have  forced  the  residential  propane  users 
throughout  this  country  to  pay  even 
more  exorbitant  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  13  million 
American  families  who  use  propane  in 
their  homes  and  who  are  being  squeezed 
and  forced  to  pay  these  sky-high  prices 
for  their  propane  are  retired  rural  resi- 
dents, elderly  people  who  live  in  rural 
communities  and  who  can  use  no  other 
kind  of  heat  in  their  furnaces  and  stoves. 
They  have  no  real  choice.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  suffered  the  greatest  per- 
sonal hardship  from  propane  price  goug- 
ing. 

I  approached  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice of  Mr.  Simon,  and  I  approached  the 
propane  industry,  starting  in  December, 
and  I  have  kept  trying  to  get  some  action 
on  this  great  national  problem.  Finally, 
in  the  middle  of  February,  I  had  had 
enough  of  waiting  for  some  real  leader- 
ship and  some  action  on  this  by  either 
the  industry  or  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  It  was  clearly  not  forthcoming. 
I  therefore  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  require  a  rollback  in  propane 
prices. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander"*  and  our  col- 
leagues from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  for 
their  leadership  in  seeking  first  adminis- 
trative and  then  legislative  solutions  to 
this  serious  problem.  There  has  been 
some  decrease  in  propane  prices  since 
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these  gentlemen  and  I  introduced  bills 
proposing  rollbacks  in  propane  prices, 
but  the  decrease  has  simply  not  been  suf- 
ficient. Propane  prices  are  still  inordi- 
nately and  inexplicably  high,  beyond  rea- 
son. The  major  distributors  have  cer- 
tainly not  lived  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties to  do  all  they  legally  can  to  self- 
police  propane  pricing  along  the  line,  and 
the  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Simon  and  his 
Federal  Energy  Office  regarding  the  pro- 
pane price  situation  have  been  too  little 
and  too  late. 

There  has  not  been  demonstrated  any 
real  shortage  of  propane.  Heaven  knows 
what  the  situation  would  have  been  If 
we  had  had  a  wet  fall  in  the  Corn  Belt 
last  fall  and  propane  had  to  be  used  for 
extensive  corn-drying.  Then  there  might 
indeed  have  been  a  shortage  of  propane, 
and  there  might  have  been  some  reason 
for  some  increase  in  propane  prices. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  did  not 
have  a  wet  fall,  there  was  no  explosion 
in  demand  or  abnormal  drawing  upon 
propane  stocks  for  crop-drying.  No 
shortage  developed.  Propane  Inventories 
stood  at  67  million  barrels  at  yearend 
compared  to  54  million  barrels  at  the  end 
of  1972. 

The  soaring  in  propane  prices  was  not 
caused  by  any  shortage,  or  by  any  in- 
creased cost  in  the  production  of  pro- 
pane. The  rapid  price  Increases  were 
principally  the  result  of  a  loophole  in  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  guidelines,  which 
allowed  distributors  to  allocate  a  dis- 
proportionately high  percentage  of  the 
costs  of  refining  and  processing  crude  oil 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  purchasers  of  pro- 
pane and  ultimately  to  the  consumer, 
even  though  propane  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  end  product  of  refining. 
Propane  makes  up  only  3  percent  of  the 
refined  product  from  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil.  This  inequitable  allocation  of  costs 
had  no  logical  basis  and  was  clearly 
unjustified. 

I  am  reluctant  to  support  any  rollback, 
but  rollback  of  propane  prices  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
In  order  to  stop  profiteering,  and  alleviate 
the  hardships  being  inflicted  on  consum- 
ers. We  must  have  action  now,  not  just 
conversation  and  sweet  talk  with  noth- 
ing being  done  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  propane  in  this  country.  Jawboning 
for  voluntary  price  cutbacks  has  not  and 
will  not  do  the  job. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  urge  mj'  colleagues 
to  support  their  adoption. 

Mr.  HORTON.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  indi- 
cated he  had  introduced  a  bill  or  bills  on 
this  subject.  To  what  committee  were 
they  referred? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  My  bill,  H.R.  12795.  and 
Congressman  Taylor's  H.R.  12973  which 
I  cosponsored,  were  both  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  wish  the  committee 
would  have  got  moving  on  these  bills  and 


have  reported  such  a  bill  here  upon  which 
we  could  vote,  so  we  would  not  have  to 
resort  to  these  amendments.  But  this  is 
a  very  urgent  situation  which  demands 
immediate  action  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  There  has  been  no  com- 
parable Increase  in  crude  oil  or  in  any 
other  commodity  of  which  I  am  aware — 
this  propane  situation  is  patently  un- 
fair and  inequitable,  and  clearly  cries  out 
for  action. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  Chair  ruled  this 
amendment  to  be  germane.  The  problem 
and  the  crisis  is  urgent  for  many  Amer- 
icans. We  have  a  chance  to  act,  and  I 
urge  passage  of  this  amendment  so  we 
can  act  today  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  now  before  us 
to  roll  back  propane  prices  to  equitable 
levels.  Rrm  and  constructive  action  on 
this  matter  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Congress  can  be  looked  to,  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  hardest  hit  by 
the  current  energy  crisis. 

In  the  visits  I  have  made  to  the  homes 
of  people  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  and 
in  the  mall  that  I  have  received  from 
them,  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  the 
severe  personal  distress  caused  by  the 
massive  increases  in  propane  prices  over 
the  past  year.  This  Is  a  vitally  necessary 
commodity  for  our  farmer  and  for  our 
homeowners  who  have  no  access  to  sub- 
stitute fuel.  The  prices  they  have  paid 
have  jumped  dramatically  from  month 
to  month,  reaching  levels  that  are  three 
times  the  prices  paid  1  year  ago. 

These  increases  are  unjustified  and 
wholly  disproportionate.  Propane  repre- 
sents only  about  3  percent  of  the  refinery 
output  from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  yet  the 
oil  companies  have  heaped  their  cost 
increases  upon  this  small  segment  of 
their  production. 

The  amendment  I  support  would 
change  that  situation  by  rolling  back 
prices  as  a  starting  point,  to  their  Mav 
15.  1973.  levels,  and  then  allowing  the 
passthrough  of  only  such  increased  costs 
as  are  directly  related  to  propane  pro- 
duction. This  should  sharply  reduce 
present  price  levels,  without  visiting  any 
unfairness  or  hardship  on  refineries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
temporized  with  this  problem  and  there- 
fore, failed  to  recognize  or  meet  the  gen- 
uine distress  of  our  consumers,  particu- 
larly the  elderly  and  other  citizens  on 
low  or  fixed  income.  I  believe  Congress 
can  and  must  demonstrate  its  greater 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  by  adopt- 
ing this  price  rollback  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  strongly  supporting  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  because  millions 
of  low-  and  medium-income  people 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
shocked  by  the  skyrocketing  prices  of 
propane.  This  amendment  will  be  hailed 
by  many  people  in  my  State  and  in  all  50 
States.  Suddenly  in  1973  the  prices  of 
propane  shot  up  out  of  all  reason.  For 


example,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Dailey  of  8629! 
Edmunds  Branch  Road,  Ona,  W.  Va., 
wrote  to  me  that  propane  had  been 
priced  at  21.9  cents  per  gallon  "for  over 
5  years,  then  bang  without  any  notice 
of  a  price  increase  it  started  up." 

Mrs.  Dailey  informed  me  that  in  May 
1973,  the  price  rose  to  25.9  cents  per  gal- 
lon, shot  up  to  35.9  cents  per  gallon  in 
November  1973,  and  by  December  19731 
the  price  was  42.9  cents  per  gallon.  I 

Even  greater  increases  have  been  oc- 
curring, and  that  is  why  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  those  who  are  determined 
that  the  neglected  con.'^umers  of  this  Na- 
tion must  be  protected  against  this  kind 
of  price  gouging. 

We  have  heard  enough  of  "incentives"  i 
and  "profit  margins."  Let  us  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  protect  the  consumers  who 
are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will 
allow  only  those  costs  directly  related  to 
the  production  of  propane  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  and  will  use  May  15. 
1973,  as  the  beginning  of  the  base  pe- 
riod for  this  passthrough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  to  alienate  the  terrible  bur- 
dens that  have  been  imposed  on  users 
of  propane  in  the  past  months.  Due  to 
a  loophole  in  regulations,  increased  costs 
for  all  crude  oil  were  allowed  to  be 
dumped  entirely  onto  propane.  This 
created  incredible  price  increases  of  300 
to  400  percent.  In  many  instances  the 
people  who  use  propane  are  those  least 
able  to  afford  such  price  hikes,  but  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude  hit  all  users 
extremely  hard,  no  matter  what  there 
financial  capabilities  may  be.  All  of  the 
Members  here  have  received  letters  de- 
tailing the  hardships  the  propane  price 
rise  has  caused.  In  some  cases  families 
have  had  to  shut  off  ma=;t  of  their  homes 
and  live  in  only  one  heated  room  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  make  it  through  the 
winter. 

Last  summer  It  was  necessary  to  al- 
low some  increases  in  the  price  of  pro- 
pane to  encourage  production  of  a  scarce 
energv'  source.  Unfortunately  when  pro- 
pane became  abundant  the  price  in- 
creases did  not  stop.  Thi.-;  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Energ>'  Administration  Act 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
that  have  arisen.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time,  when  the  Congress  is  considering 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  agency  to 
administer  the  growing  body  of  energ\-- 
related  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, it  is  appropriate  to  ask:  How  well 
is  this  administration  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  administering 
the  laws  already  passed? 

When  we  do  so.  we  find  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energv'  Office  in  at  least  one  critical 
area  of  its  responsibility  has  acted  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Despite  the  specific  mandate  of  the 
Congress  appearing  in  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  and  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  119.  part  26. 
pages  34315-34316,  the  regulations  re- 
cently issued  by  the  FEO  pursuant  to 
that  legislation  deny  an   allocation  of 
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feedstocks  to  plants  which  manufacture 
synthetic  gas  to  supplement  critically 
short  supplies  of  pipeline  natural  gas. 

Gas  utility  service,  of  course,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial production,  employment  levels,  and 
vital  services  necessary  to  health,  safety, 
and  public  welfare.  We  New  Englanders, 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  and  severe  pub- 
lic hardship  that  would  flow  from  a  pro- 
longed interruption  of  gas  supply  in  cold 
climate  regions. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  that  it  was  and 
is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
both  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1974  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  gas  utility  service  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  for  that 
purpose,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator accord  a  top  priority  to  all 
petroleum  feedstocks,  including  naphtha, 
propane,  butane,  and  natural  gas  liquids, 
nece.s.sary  to  meet  the  current  require- 
ments of  plants  which  will  supply  syn- 
thetic, substitute  gas  to  pipeline  and  gas 
distribution  companies. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  re- 
fers to  certain  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  other  committees,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  FEA  Administrator  will 
read  this  legislative  record  and  give 
proper  heed  to  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  expect  a  flrst-class  pro- 
fessional effort  from  the  administration 
in  the  area  of  energy  policy  and  decision 
taking.  Much  has  been  said  In  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  other  forums  In  recent  months 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office's  allocation  and  price  pol- 
icies. Whether  those  remarks  were  lauda- 
tory or  defamatory,  few  indeed  ever  cited 
the  hard  work  or  unusual  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Simon  and  his  staff 
have  labored. 

Those  circumstances  are  those  of  un- 
certainty as  to  salary  scales,  job  perma- 
nence, opportunities  for  advancement, 
permanent  funding  and  staff  levels' 
availability  of  office  space,  et  cetera.  The 
Federal  Energy  OflBce.  which  Is  a  crea- 
ture of  Executive  order.  Is  so  fluid  an 
organization  that  none  of  these  particu- 
lars have  been  fleshed  out.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  In  this  suspended  state 
untU  and  unless  this  Congress  takes 
action  to  authorize  and  fund  a  perma- 
nent statutory  body,  with  assigned 
duties,  regular  staffing  and  pay  levels. 
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regular  appropriations,  and  Senate-con- 
firmed principal  officers. 

When  a  permanent  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  been  created,  it  will 
be  able  to  fill  its  ranks  with  regularly 
recruited  personnel  who  can  anticipate 
some  sort  of  stable  career  opportunities 
rather  than  having  to  rely  on  staff  bor- 
rowed from  a  number  of  agencies,  who, 
by  contrast,  have  no  idea  of  the  probable 
length  of  their  tenure  there  or  their 
suspended  careers  in  their  original  de- 
partments or  agencies.  A  statutory  FEA 
would  further  have  a  regular  budget  ap- 
propriation and  would  be  in  the  position 
of  regularly  accounting  for  its  use  of 
funds  as  do  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  of  its  chief  offi- 
cials would  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Senate,  an  element  of  congressional 
control  which  the  gravity  of  the  energy 
crisis  makes  a  very  important  tool  for 
general  congressional  policy  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  any  num- 
ber of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
the  present  temporary  amalgam  of  bor- 
rowed staff  in  the  FEO  has  labored  to 
date.  I  think  It  is  time  we  realized  that 
we  must  take  action  to  see  that  these 
overworked  and  dedicated  people  no 
longer  must  work  in  the  dark.  We  cannot 
continue  to  ask  them  to  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  in  this  too  crucial  area  of 
energy  policy.  The  FEA  really  ought  to 
be  started  on  Its  way  In  proper  fashion. 
Mr.  Simon  and  his  staff  need  a  clear 
delineation  of  authority,  their  own  ap- 
propriation, and  their  own  permanent 
employees.  Until  we  have  provided  those 
elements  of  stability,  the  competence 
and  around-the-clock  efforts  of  these 
people  will  continue  unrewarded  with 
the  kind  of  employment  and  manage- 
ment conditions  that  the  rest  of  us  en- 
joy. If  we  want  the  kind  of  energy  solu- 
tions that  are  best  for  this  country,  we 
certainly  ought  to  insure  that  those  that 
proffer  them  have  the  proper  where- 
withal to  make  them. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ju£:t  like  to  add  my  support  to 
H.R.  11793,  legislation  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  certain  enei'gy  programs  and 
policies  within  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Events  of  the  last  few 
months  have  vividly  demonstrated  the 
need  for  strong  and  coordinated  leader- 
ship to  resolve  the  energy  problems  our 
country  is  now  unfortunately  facing. 

H.R.  11793  is  important  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  will  resolve  any  remain- 
ing confusion  concerning  the  proper  lead 
agency  for  implementing  energy  emer- 
gency policy. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  Adminis- 
trator the  flexibility  he  needs  to  resolve 
energy  emergency  problems  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  For  example,  the  committee 
did  not  outline  the  specific  fimctions  of 
the  six  Assistant  Administrators  of  FEA, 
observing  "that  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  agency,  quickly  changing  conditions, 
and  the  varied  functions  to  be  performed, 
require  the  utmost  administrative  flexi- 
bility." 

Third,  this  legislation  recognizes  the 
need  for  more  timely  and  relevant  energy 
information  across  an  entire  spectrimi  of 
issues.  The  need  for  acctirate  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  information  has  become 


painfully  apparent  during  this  energy 
crisis.  The  bill  takes  an  important  first 
step  toward  resolving  the  problem  by 
expanding  the  Administrator's  powers  to 
collect  and  evaluate  data. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11973  lays  the 
foundation  on  which  we  can  hopefully 
resolve  the  energy  crisis  and  sets  us  on 
the  proper  course  toward  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  I  urge  immediate  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11793)  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  in  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functions, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  TO  SUSPEND  RULES  AND 
CONSIDER  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  807 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  House 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. House  Resolution  807,  disap- 
proving pay  increases. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  not 
consulted  the  Chair  and  the  Chair  is  not 
going  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  further 
that  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  violates  the  "Gross"  rule  whereby 
he  has  requested  that  notification  of  sus- 
pensions be  given  24  hours  in  advance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  a  rule  is 
that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Gross  rule. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communication: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  5,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert.  | 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  leave  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  California  my  resignation  as  a 
Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Sixth  District  of  California, 
effective  today. 
Sincerely, 

WI11.1AM  S.  Mailliard, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  one  of  the  more  cogent  articles — 
brought  to  my  attention  to  date — on  the 
energy  crisis.  Written  by  Myron  E. 
Sharpe,  editor  and  publisher  of  Chal- 
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lenge,  the  magazine  of  economic  affairs, 
the  article  was  reprinted  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Star-News. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  easy  way  out  of 
the  current  dilemma.  We  all  recognize 
that  far  more  information  is  required  to 
cope  with  the  immediate  energy  crisis 
and  to  carrj'  into  effect  sound  long-range 
plans.  However,  I  do  think  Mr.  Sharpe 
places  in  a  proper  perspective  the  vari- 
ous roles  played  by  Grovernment,  the 
OPEC  coimtries,  and  the  multinational 
oil  companies,  in  addition  to  highlighting 
some  of  the  positive  implications  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  higher  OPEC 
oil  prices.  The  author  also  states  the  case 
for  public  regulation  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  this  article  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  those  seriously  concerned  about 
this  energy-  crisis  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
mended to  my  colleagues. 

Bad  Guys,  Good  Guys  and  Oil 

PORTRAIT   IN   oil 

(By  Myron  E.  Sharped 

The  phrase  "portrait  In  oil"  comes  from 
the  autobiography  of  Nabur  Gulbenklan  who 
was  one  of  the  richest  oil  men  in  the  world 
He  steadfeistly  followed  the  credo:  "I  believe 
111  comfort.  I  enjoy  myself.  I  enjoy  life.  1 
enjoy  everything  I  do."  According  to  his 
obituary  in  The  Ncu-  York  Times.  Gulbenklan 
was  once  asked  whether  he  preferred  old 
brandy  or  young  women,  horses  or  Rolls 
Eoyces,  city  life  or  country  life.  After  strok- 
l.ng  his  beard  a  moment,  he  replied:  "I  prefer 
everything.  ■ 

Tliat  of  course  Is  the  American  credo  too. 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  oil.  we  will  find  a 
way  to  get  around  it.  If  we  must  Invent  sub- 
stitutes, we  will  do  it  by  1980  and  damn  tho.^e 
who  say  we  can't,  Tliat  is  the  only  sensible 
way  of  looking  at  it.  After  all,  old  brandy, 
young  women,  horses.  Rolls  Royces  and  city 
and  country  life  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
energy.  Yes.  we  will  find  a  way  to  get  what 
we  want.  But  everything  about  us  will  be 
revealed  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  who  Is  to  blame. 
An  article  in  the  January  issue  of  Fortune 
says:  "Despite  clear  and  Insistent  warning 
from  his  own  officials  beginning  as  long  ago 
as  1970,  President  Nixon  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate action  to  cope  with  energy  problems 
until  It  was  far  too  late."  True,  and  oil  ex- 
perts knew  even  earlier.  But  before  we  pin 
this  on  Nixon,  let  us  consider  that  the  same 
facts  were  available  to  some  other  leaders — 
names  such  as  Heath,  Pompidou.  Brandt, 
Tanaka  and  Gandhi.  They  all  enjoy  the  serv- 
ices of  bigger  planning  agencies  than  we  do. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  strain  to  believe  that 
all  the  presidents  and  prime  ministers  In  the 
world  made  the  same  mistake  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Inaction  must  be  explained  as  an  In- 
herent difficulty  governments  have  In  reckon- 
ing with  turning  points.  In  this  case  a  turn- 
ing point  In  the  world  oil  situation.  People 
who  say  "we  can't  go  on  like  this"  have  no 
status  in  government.  All  the  status  belongs 
to  yea-sayers  who  assume  that  tomorrow  will 
be  ver>'  much  like  today.  Since  this  Is  rarely 
the  case,  we  should  take  some  of  that  status 
and  give  it  to  a  planning  board  whose  Job 
Is  to  assume  that,  Indeed,  we  really  cannot 
go  on  like  this. 

Then  surely  the  Arabs  are  to  blame.  They 
cut  supplies  and  raised  prices.  They  acted  In 
their  own  selfish  Interest  and  didn't  consider 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  sounds  very 
wicked  until  you  realize  that  they  are  Just 
playing  a  game  whose  rules  were  made  by 
Europeans  and  North  Americans.  For  manv 
years  the  prices  of  raw  materials  exported  by 
poor  countries  fell  while  the  prices  of  indus- 
trial products  exported  by  rich  countries  rose. 


Was  there  a  hue  and  cry  at  the  suffering  this 
caused  In  the  poor  countries?  Of  course  not. 
For  many  years  we  restricted  agricultural 
acreage  as  a  means  of  keeping  farm  prices  up, 
even  though  much  of  the  world  went  hungry. 
Diabolical?  Not  at  ail.  Just  good  business 
practice. 

Now  the  Oil  Producing  and  Exporting 
Countries,  a  club  which  includes  Venezuela. 
Iran,  Nigeria  and  Indonesia  In  addition  to 
the  Arabs,  have  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
that  oil  is  a  wasting  asset  and  will  all  be  gone 
by  2010,  give  or  take  a  few  years.  Any  self- 
respecting  cartel  In  possession  of  that  infor- 
mation will  try  to  get  the  most  from  what  U 
has  by  raising  its  price  to  a  level  that  ap- 
proaches the  cost  of  substitutes  and  by  re- 
stricting Its  output  to  a  level  that  stretches 
out  the  benefits  as  long  as  possible. 

Suddenly  every  non-Arab  has  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Henry  George  and  is  wondering  out 
loud  what  the  members  of  OPEC  have  ever 
done  to  deserve  all  that  oil.  This  Is  a  line  of 
reasoning  we  must  resist  until  we  are  ready 
to  apply  the  same  standards  to  ourselves. 

In  fairness  we  must  also  clear  the  oil  com- 
panies of  any  blame  In  this  affair.  On  the  In- 
ternational scene,  the  producing  and  con- 
suming countries  are  more  and  more  coming 
to  make  their  arrangements  on  a  state-to- 
state  basis  with  oil  and  aid  as  the  bargaining 
counters.  The  once  proud  companies  are  re- 
duced to  the  menial  Job  of  drawing  oil  from 
beneath  the  sands  and  dispensing  It  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  others.  An  oil  conces- 
sion is  accompanied  by  a  noose  and  th» 
wearer  must  act  the  part  of  a  "tax  collect 
Ing  agency,"  to  use  the  anguished  expression 
of  the  chairman  of  BP.  Of  late  a  new  and 
even  more  lucrative  arrangement  called  par- 
ticipation has  been  devised  by  Sheik  Yamanl, 
oil  minister  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  exporting 
countries  come  to  own  a  share  In  the  oil 
companies:  the  companies  do  all  the  work, 
including  marketing  the  oil  everywhere  a 
motor  runs  or  a  wheel  turns.  The  oil  coun- 
tries then  collect  a  share  of  the  revenues  in 
addition  to  the  tax. 

Domestically  the  oil  companies  have  not 
begun  construction  of  any  refineries  amid 
all  this  hubbub  nor  will  any  be  completed 
this  year  (it  takes  three  year's  to  build  one) 
even  though  they  knew  that  demand  was 
rising.  This  is  a  reaction  to  adversity :  several 
lean  years  of  too  much  oil;  a  price  war;  a  re- 
duced depletion  allowance;  frozen  prices; 
and  environmentalist  alarm  over  AlEiskan 
pipelines  and  offshore  rigs.  By  not  building 
refineries  the  majors  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  these  difficulties  and  end  up  with  ter- 
rific profits. 

Using  a  refreshingly  direct  metaphor — 
for  an  oil  executive — the  president  of  Shell 
said  that  he  and  his  colleagties  had  to  "claw 
our  way  back."  If  several  of  those  claws 
have  gotten  lodged  In  painful  places,  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  external  dis- 
economies of  scale,  by  common  consent  not 
the  concern  of  business. 

We   have  shown  that  all   the  parties   are 

blameless.  The  point  Is:  don't  blame  people 

for   doing  things   that   flow   naturally   from 

the  positions  they  occupy  in  life.  The  next 

question    is:    Don't   blame   them   for   what? 

The  Arabs,  about  to  raise  prices  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  did  It  with  a  flourish  In 
the  winter  of  1973-74.  They  combined  a 
healthy  price  rise  with  an  embargo  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  views  on  Israel.  This 
unfortunately  coincided  with  a  shortage  of 
refining  capacity  In  the  United  States.  The 
Arabs,  being  In  a  recalcitrant  mood,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  permit  the  multina- 
tionals to  ship  refined  oU  from  the  Middle 
East  to  make  up  our  shortfall.  Those  who 
argued  that  there  was  no  world  shortage 
of  oil  were  right;  but  that  was  hardly  the 
point. 

What  happens  next  Is  that  very  much 
higher  oil  prices  make  It  feasible  to  perfect 


the  techniques  needed  to  use  other  sources 
of  energy:  nuclear  fission,  liquefied  coal  and 
shale  in  the  next  few  years;  the  sun,  the 
wind,  the  tide?,  nuclear  fusion  and  the  In- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  in  the  next  fifty. 
Higher  prices  also  guarantee  that  we  will 
have  more  oil — possibly  much  more  oil — 
from  Alaska,  offshore  and  places  yet  un- 
dreamed of. 

Everybody  who  has  put  pen  to  paper  about 
oil  has  been  proved  wTong  on  one  point  or 
another  and  it  may  be  that  the  coming 
boom  in  prospecting  will  again  prove  every- 
body wrong:  the  oil  age  may  not  come  to 
an  end  In  40  years  after  all.  It  Is  not  too 
farfetched  to  supp>ose  that  we  may  again 
be  up  to  our  necks  in  oil  with  prices  com- 
ing down. 

But  after  the  traumatic  price  rise  this 
wl!iter  we  are  not  likely  to  return  to  our 
old  ways.  The  big  car  appears  finished  and 
mass  transit  has  a  chance:  the  reversal  of 
the  auto  economy  alone  will  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  The  w.«te  of  energy  In 
the  way  we  heat,  cool  and  insulate  buildings 
is  coming  under  scrutiny.  Manufacturers  of 
e.iergy-lntenslve  products  such  as  alumi- 
num have  suddenly  discovered  ways  to  save 
30  to  40  percent  of  their  electric  bill.  Oppor- 
tunities to  be  rational  are  upon  us. 

The  prerequisite  is  reliable  statistics.  The 
dally  fumble  with  figures  and  the  wUdly 
divergent  opinion.'  of  the  hlgnest  authorities 
about  what  is  going  on  In  the  oil  industry 
make  mandatory  reporting  of  accurate  in- 
formation by  the  Industry  a  proposition  that 
everybody  can  agree  on. 

Then  comes  planning.  Here  Is  another  In- 
stance where  we  have  backed  into  planning 
becatise  there  was  no  choice.  The  most  doc- 
trinaire antiplanner  Is  not  going  to  defend 
the  helter-skelter  arrangement  we  had  la 
which  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the 
Texas  RaUroad  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Mine",  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  companies  themselves  all  had  a  hand 
In  the  mismanaeement  of  the  industry 

Nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
leaving  it  to  the  companies.  They  cut  down 
on  research  at  the  precise  moment  that  re- 
search was  most  needed.  They  stopped  build- 
ing refineries  when  they  were  most  needed. 
They  were  favored  with  enormous  incentive* 
through  the  depletion  allowance  and  even 
more  enormous  ones  throurh  the  tax  write- 
off allowed  for  royalties  naid  to  the  produci.ig 
countries.  Apparently  the  five  percent  in  fed- 
eral taxes  the  companies  must  pay  is  too  bur- 
densome and  must  be  replaced  with  a  sub- 
sidy if  they  are  to  continue  as  viable  private 
Institutions. 

We  have  found  to  our  discomfort  that 
energy  Is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  energy 
men.  The  research  will  now  be  done  by  the 
government.  The  information  will  be  col- 
lected by  the  government.  The  planiung  w;ll 
be  done  by  the  government.  But  under  the 
present  setup  the  public  will  not  be  the  prim© 
beneficiary.  The  18  majors  will  be  the  prime 
beneficiary  because,  whether  our  efforts  are 
directed  to  oil.  cxial,  shale  or  gas.  they  have 
the  largest  proprietary  interest.  They  wlU 
also  be  the  first  in  line  when  public  landa 
and  shores  are  auctioned  off  for  exploration. 
And  they  will  In  due  course  collect  the  money 
as  gas  rises  to  a  dollar  a  gallon. 

The  public  will  pay  the  bill.  The  public  wlU 
swim  in  the  oil  slicks  and  live  In  the  strip- 
mined  counties.  The  energy  companle.'i — that 
Is  the  euphemism  for  vertically  Integrated 
oligopolies  that  go  In  for  horizontal  integra- 
tion— will  remain  the  strongest  Interest 
group  in  the  field  and  have  things  their  way. 
So  it  will  go  unless  we  dare  to  put  the  pub- 
lic Interest  first  and  nationalize  the  majors 
or  at  least  place  them  under  public  regula- 
tion. No  doubt  public  bureaucracy  presents 
problems  of  its  own;  no  worse,  I  imagine, 
than  those  recently  imposed  by  private 
bureaucracy.  Had  a  nationalized  oil  industry 
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possessed  the  temerity  to  execute  the  ma- 
neuvers of  the  last  few  years  we  would  now 
be  at  the  barricades. 

That  leaves  the  Arabs  and  their  oU-rlch 
confreres.  Whether  we  like  It  or  lump  it,  they 
are  In  a  strong  position.  With  $50  billion  a 
year  flowing  In  (or  Is  It  $100  billion?)  they 
have  practically  impoeed  economic  develop- 
ment on  themselves.  They  need  Europe  and 
Japan  for  that  Just  as  Europe  and  Japan 
need  them  for  oil.  Mutual  forbearance  Is  the 
beat  attitude  under  the  circumstances. 

The  industrialized  nations  built  their  post- 
war economies  on  cheap  oil.  Now  they  face 
the  most  colossal  redistribution  In  modern 
times.  Let  us  accept  poetic  Justice  with  good 
grace. 
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LET'S  END  CONTROLS — 
COMPLETELY 

<Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  we  are  reap- 
ing a  bitter  harvest  from  the  sowing  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  The  adminis- 
tration is  slowly  coming  to  the  same 
realization. 

Treasurj'  Secretary-  George  Shultz 
and  Cost  of  Living  Council  Director 
John  T.  Dunlop  have  come  part  of  the 
way  by  supporting  a  decontrolled  econ- 
omy, except  in  the  areas  of  energy  and 
health.  By  so  doing  it  appears  they  have 
seen  the  futility  of  the  present  course. 
Both  have  testified  that  standby  au- 
thority would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
significantly  greater  wages  and  prices 
within  a  short  time  because  of  the  fear 
of  new  controls. 

Mr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  elo- 
quently puts  forth  the  case  against  con- 
trols in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  6,  1974. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert 
his  article: 

Let's  End  Conteols — Completklt 
(By  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.) 

The  wage-price  control  or  decontrol  debate 
has  shifted  from  whether  we  are  going  to 
decontrol  to  (A)  how  far,  (B)  when,  and 
(C)  how? 

A  consensus  prediction  seems  to  be  that 
(1)  gradual  decontrol  will  continue,  (2)  that 
some  sectors,  probably  energy,  construction, 
and  health  will  continue  under  long  term 
controls.  (3)  that  the  Stabilization  Act  will 
be  extended,  and  (4)  that  a  wage-price  con- 
trol "stand-by"  mechanism  will  be  created. 

I  find  a  growing  attitude  of  almost  "in- 
evitability" that  this  Is  the  course  that  we 
will  (or  should)  follow  among  Congressmen, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  the  press  and 
members  of  the  administration. 

I  chaUenge  the  necessity,  wisdom,  or  inev- 
ItabUlty  of  any  or  all  of  these.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  I  urge  Instead.  (1)  end  all  controls 
totaUy  by  April  30,  (2)  let  the  StabUlzatlon 
Act  expire,  and  (3)  do  not  establish  the  pro- 
posed "stand-by"  control  mechanism. 

Total  decontrol  sounds  frightening  to 
some,  particularly  politicians  fearing  voter 
reaction.  "How  can  I  vote  for  decontrol?" 
complained  one  decontrol-minded  Congress- 
man. "A  vote  for  decontrol  sounds  like  a 
vote  for  Inflation." 

It  Is  true  that  If  all  sectors  were  decon- 
trolled, there  would  be  some  wage  and  price 
increases.  Some  might  he  large  and  rapid 
as  the  market  moved  to  adjustment  levels 


necessary  to  ration  resources  and  attract 
capital  and  labor. 

But  the  economy-wide  Increases  on  total 
release  will  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  some 
fear.  Much  of  the  economy  has  already  been 
released,  and  forecasts  are  for  a  slackening 
economy. 

Who  will  be  sending'  prices  and  wages  up- 
ward? The  market.  Purchasers  (industrial 
and  consumers)  will  be  signalling  "more" 
or  "less"  of  a  wage,  good,  or  service.  The 
market,  not  the  controllers,  will  be  allo- 
cating resources  to  society's  most  efBclent 
uses. 

NOT  PEBFECT,  BtTT  .  .  . 

Those  who  iirgue  that  this  market  mecha- 
nism Is  Imperfect  because  of  market  power 
by  business  or  labor  or  structural  defects, 
should  work  to  correct  such  faults  rather 
than  continue  reliance  on  a  mechanism  that 
Is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  market  mecha- 
nism than  such  alleged  Imperfections.  This 
line  of  argument  will  tend  to  keep  us  In 
controls  forever  as  a  countervailing  power  to 
alleged  blocks  to  competition. 

Arguments  will  surely  be  made,  In  rebut- 
tal, that  price  Increases  will  hurt  the  poor 
more  than  the  rich.  By  definition,  this  Is 
true.  The  poor  have  less  money.  Any  price 
Increases  hurt  them  more,  controls  or  not. 

But  if  society  wishes  to  increase  economic 
opportunity  for  those  with  lower  income  ( as 
I  think  we  should),  this  is  best  done  by 
means  other  than  controls.  In  fact,  con- 
tinued controls,  in  many  ways,  hurt  the  poor. 
They  tend  to  drive  low  markup  items  from 
the  shelves,  provide  those  with  higher  in- 
comes and  better  education  opportunities  to 
get  around  the  system.  And  they  Increase 
unemployment  for  marginal  workers  whose 
productivity  is  not  great. 

In  late  1972  it  was  the  fear  of  large  wage 
settlements  in  1973  that  postponed  decon- 
trol. These  did  not  materialize  despite  a  more 
flexible  Phase  3  and  rapidly  escalating  prices. 
Shortages  (fuel,  steel,  fiber,  paper,  etc.)  are 
now  being  advanced  as  a  reason  for  con- 
tinued controls:  "Price  increases  will  not  in- 
crease capacity  In  tha  short  run  and  wUl 
merely  result  in  higher  profits." 

Continued  controls  are  not  going  to  help 
the  shortage  problem.  If  anything,  they  will 
prolong  shortages  because  of  the  lack  of  In- 
creased incentive  (profits)  to  Invest  and  ex- 
pand quickly.  Management,  labor,  and  capi- 
tal wUl  delay  action  or  even  flow  elsewhere. 
The  result  could  then  reach  a  point  where 
arguments  would  be  made  that  the  federal 
government  must  Invest  to  expand  capacity 
through  direct  investment  (to  wit.  the  pro- 
posed federal  oil  and  gas  corporation). 

While  some  people  would  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  total  decontrol,  they  would 
stop  short  of  energy  decontrol.  For  the  same 
reasons  as  given  above,  I  would  not. 

Yes,  pr'-ces  will  Increase.  (Thev  are  going 
to  increase  anyway,  with  controls.)  Yes, 
prices  will  Increase  more  rapidly  with  decon- 
trol. But  the  solution  to  the  shortages  would 
also  be  faster  as  price  3€n,-ed  its  function  of 
rationing  and  as  incentives  were  increased 
for  supply  of  more  eaergv  sources.  Again, 
help  for  people  with  lower  Incomes  should 
be  done  with  mechanisms  other  than  con- 
tinued wage  price  controls. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  made  for  also 
removing  controls  from  other  sectors  popu- 
larly nominated  for  long  term  controls — con- 
struction, health,  food. 

Finally,  continued  selective  decontrol 
whUe  appealing  to  tho.se  who  believe  they 
know  how  to  manipulate  the  allocation  sys- 
tem, Is  dangerous.  It  Increa-ses  the  distor- 
tions among  Industries  and  services  of  dif- 
ferent sizes:  but  mora  Importantlv,  It  In- 
creases the  distortion  of  the  flow  of  capital 
and  labor  due  to  unforeseen  effects  of  sub- 
stitution, Interdependencles,  false  price  sig- 
nals, and  administrative  lags  among  con- 
trolled and  non-controlled  sectors.  It  was  for 


these  reasons  that  we  shied  away  from  In- 
dustry-by-lndustry  controls  altogether  in 
the  Price  Commission. 

Our  economic  understanding  and  models 
are  simply  not  powerful  enough  to  handle 
such  a  large  and  complex  economic  system 
better  than  the  marketplace.  Partial  decon- 
trol (or  Its  converse,  partial  control),  tends 
to  buUd  a  false  belief  In  the  minds  of  the 
public  that  controllers  really  "can"  manipu- 
late  the  system  more  efficiently,  and  will  in- 
crease  the  cry  for  selective  "recontrol"  later 
on.  After  all  they  knew  how  to  selectively 
decontrol,  didn't  they? 

I  also  don't  believe  that  the  Stabilization 
Act  should  be  continued  past  April  3o,  even 
if  decontrol  were  complete  prior  to  that  date. 

If  the  act  sat  on  the  books,  there  would  be 
tremendous  pressure  and  temptation  to  re- 
impose  controls  In  the  near  future.  Even  in  a 
stable  economy,  some  prices  rise  dramatl- 
cally,  some  stay  stable,  some  decline.  But  the 
headlines  go  to  the  Increases,  and  political 
pressure  will  be  heavy  to  relmpose  controls 
over  this  or  that  sector. 

If  Congressmen  think  they  will  have  Imme- 
diate political  problems  now  from  decontrol 
they  should  think  what  they  are  letting 
themselves  In  for  over  the  next  year  or  two 
as  prices  fluctuate  and  successive  delega- 
tions descend  on  them.  They  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  will  be  continually  besieged  to 
put  controls  back  on  across  the  entire  econ- 
omy, or  selectively  on  visible  wage  settle- 
ments and  price  Increases. 

I  recommend  that  the  act  expire  now. 
Then,  if  the  nation  wishes  to  re-embark  on 
the  controls  road  again,  the  decision  would 
be  subject  to  full  public  debate,  and  not 
decided  by  administrative  decision  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

PRESSURES    AND    POLITICS 

Finally,  I  recommend  strongly  against  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  stand-by  wage/ 
price  agency.  If  such  an  agency  were  created, 
whether  responsible  to  the  Executive  or  Leg- 
islative Branch,  it  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual pressure  to  relmpose  controls,  totally 
or  selectively.  The  monitors  would  find  It  al- 
most Impossible  not  to  take  "action"  (direct 
controls  or  Jawboning)  even  when  price 
Increases  represented  pure  demand  shifts. 
Prices  would  be  determined  as  much  by 
politics  as  economics. 

Secondly,  the  "respoaslblllty"  for  control 
of  Inflation  would  be  thought  to  rest  In  the 
hands  of  this  agency  Instead  of  at  the  more 
fundamental  levels  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  increased  productivity,  structural  re- 
form to  increase  competition,  and  widespread 
acceptances  of  Individual  responsibility  to 
help  control  Inflation. 

Third,  such  an  agency  would  undoubtedly 
be  staffed  by  able  people,  anxious  to  do  a  Job. 
The  temptation  of  such  a  combat-ready 
group  to  "flne-tune"  the  wage/price  mech- 
anism would  well  nigh  be  Irresistible.  Par- 
kinson's Law  would  surely  operate.  Many 
bright  economists  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  get  their  hands  on  the  throttle  of 
the  economy  to  Install  their  honest  beliefs 
about  "necessary"  government  intervention 
in  the  market. 

Fourth,  its  proposed  main  activity  of  "Jaw- 
boning" Is  not  lnnocuo\is.  To  most  people, 
that  term  means  public  spirited  appeals  for 
restraint  and  cooperation  on  wages  and 
prices.  But.  If  past  history  Is  any  Judge  Jaw- 
boning will  also  Include  threats  to  pass  puni- 
tive legislation,  to  unleash  a  Justice  or  FTC 
Investigation,  to  sell  stockpiles  to  depress 
markets,  to  issue  or  leak  derogatory  stories 
to  the  press,  and  to  issue  or  deny  govern- 
ment contracts. 

At  the  personal  level,  Jawboning  can  In- 
clude subtle  offers  or  denials  of  government 
appointments,  or  even  threats  to  audit  per- 
sonal tax  returns.  All  have  been  used.  In  my 
opinion,  these  are  all  abuses  of  power  and 
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contrary  to  the  American  sense  of  fair  play 
ind  civil  liberties. 

Finally  the  mere  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  encourage  price  increases  and 
discourage  price  decreases. 

An  unfortunate  lesson  learned  from  the 
various  phases  is  that  you'd  better  get  wage/ 
price  Increases  while  you  can.  Time  and 
again,  the  "good  guys"  got  hurt  by  exercising 
restraint.  Many  businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  for  fear  that 
a  new  freeze,  a  new  rule,  or  a  new  recontrol 
will  catch  them  with  their  prices  down.  If 
such  an  agency  were  sitting  there,  symboli- 
cally hovering  over  the  marketplace  with  a 
sniper's  rifle,  I  think  we  would  not  see  many 
price  decreases,  and  would  see  Instantaneous 
price  Increases.  We  would  be  Institutionaliz- 
ing Inflation. 

NEW  SCENARIO  IS  POSSIBLE 

Many  of  these  points  have  been  made  be- 
fore. Yet  I  am  alarmed  at  the  feeling  of  In- 
evitability of  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months — partial  decontrol,  extension  of  the 
act,  and  creation  of  a  stand-by  mechanism. 
Businessmen  seem  resigned  to  thts  fact  as  a 
way  of  getting  at  least  partially  out.  Admin- 
istration officials  apparently  believe  that  this 
Is  the  course  to  be  followed  to  get  congres- 
sional agreement.  Many  Congressmen  believe 
that  they  can't  completely  decontrol  because 
of  public  backlash. 

The  scenario  does  not  have  to  come  out 
that  way.  We  can  decontrol,  with  better  long- 
range  consequences  for  everyone.  Including 
the  poor. 

Why  do  I,  who  ran  a  price  control  program, 
argue  as  strongly  as  I  do?  I  know  price  con- 
trols intimately  and  how  people  work  in 
them.  I  know  the  distorting  effects  and  po- 
litical pressures.  Controls  do  have  some  value, 
but  for  a  limited  time  period  and  under  spe- 
cial circumstances.  After  that,  they  should  be 
abandoned. 

More  Importantly,  I  know  from  first  hand 
experience  that  allocations  by  the  market- 
place are  far  superior  to  any  centrally  di- 
rected system,  and  are  most  consistent  with 
personal  freedom. 

It's  easy  to  get  Into  controls,  but  as  we  are 
now  witnessing,  hard  to  get  out.  It  is  time  to 
act  with  courage.  Let's  get  out,  and  let's  get 
out  completely. 


THE  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. This  year  nearly  500,000  secondary 
school  students  from  over  7,000  schools 
participated  in  the  contest  competing 
for  the  five  national  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  Rrst  prize 
is  a  $10,000  scholarship,  second  is  $5,000, 
third  prize  is  $3,500.  fourth  prize  Is 
$2,500,  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,500.  The 
contest  theme  was  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen." 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program  is  a  national  broadcast  script- 
UTiting  program  which  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  10th.  nth,  and  12th  grade 
students  in  our  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial schools  to  think,  write,  and  speak 
up  for  freedom  and  democracy.  The  pro- 
gram was  originated  by  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation 27  years  ago,  and  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centurj'  now  It  has  had  the  con- 


tinuing support  of  the  National  and 
State  associations  of  broadcasters  and 
secondary  school  principals. 

"My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen." 
theme  for  the  VFW's  27th  armual  Voice 
of  Democracy  scholarship  program,  fo- 
cuses and  calls  for  a  personal  evaluation 
of  their  responsibility  in  preserving  de- 
mocracy as  a  way  of  life  in  our  Republic. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  final  judging  as  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  winning  speech  from  the  Pacific 
area  was  delivered  by  Lisa  A.  Seale  from 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Lisa  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Seale. 
She  resides  in  Bangkok  with  her  family 
while  they  accompany  her  father  on 
his  present  military'  assignment. 

Miss  Seale  is  a  junior  in  the  Inter- 
national School.  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
She  plans  a  career  in  oceanography  and 
is  interested  in  the  arts  and  sports.  She 
is  fluent  in  Spanish  and  serves  as  a  Red 
Croi;s  volunteer. 

I  join  her  parents,  two  younger  sisters 
and  brother,  her  classmates,  and  the 
VFW  in  thanking  and  commending  Lisa 
for  her  love  of  her  country  and  her  clear 
and  thoughtful  recognition  of  citizen 
responsibilities. 

I  am  especially  impressed  that  a 
young  lady,  far  away  from  home,  can 
express  such  splendid  feelings  about 
citizen  participation  and  responsibility. 

I  insert  Lisa  Scale's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  place. 

My  Responsibiuty  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Lisa  Seale) 

Responsibility  Is  the  Interpretation  of 
duties  by  an  Individual,  for  that  individual. 
It  grows  and  matures  with  the  person,  al- 
ways building  on  its  past.  Citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities likewise  spread,  and  this  In- 
terpretation can  only  be  a  temporary  one; 
it.  too.  must  expand. 

Citizens  cannot  exist  without  interaction 
m  a  community  of  citizens.  We  are  human 
beings,  and  we  need  each  other.  Together 
we  learn  to  progress,  to  beneflt  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  Progress  promotes  change, 
and  change  brings  added  responsibility.  This 
responsibility  can  come  about  only  through 
maturity,  so  as  we  participate  in  our  com- 
munity, we  ourselves  matvire.  By  partici- 
pating, I  help  not  only  my  citizenship,  but  I 
fulfill  my  obligation  to  help  my  community 
progress. 

The  maintenance  of  representation,  that 
is,  voting,  is  one  of  the  most  basic  obliga- 
tions a  citizen  has  in  a  democracy.  We  are 
Individual  citizens  in  a  representative  so- 
ciety. Our  representation  consists  of  a  vote. 
Without  this  vote,  this  tool  of  participation, 
we  are  no  longer  represented;  as  citizens,  we 
die.  Our  beliefs  and  ideas,  ourselves,  are  the 
essence  of  governmental  actions.  To  prepare 
for  this  existence  as  represented  citizens, 
awareness  of  the  world  should  be  main- 
tained. This  awareness  should  Include  poli- 
tical affairs,  social  and  economic  allalrs, 
affairs  that  affect  the  lives  of  people.  An 
understanding  of  the  world  brings  an  under- 
standing of  myself,  and  by  understanding 
myself,  I  am  capable  of  casting  the  vote  that 
will  represent  my  beliefs  and  my  citizenship. 

Respect  toward  fellow  citizens,  toward  the 
eovernment,  toward  the  United  States  and 
its  ideals,  toward  the  world:  this  Is  an  ob- 
ligation of  not  only  a  citizen,  but  of  a  human 
being.  It  Is  the  fundamental  re^onslbUlty 
of  a  member  of  a  group.  It  Is  Impossible  to 


communicate  and  progress  without  a  re- 
spect for  the  people  and  the  Institutions 
with  which  I  live. 

Thought,  above  voting,  above  participa- 
tion, above  responsibility,  is  the  greatest 
obligation  any  citizen,  of  any  age.  has.  It  is 
a  preparation  for  action  and  participation, 
It  is  a  foundation  for  reform  and  change, 
and  It  is  the  basis  for  Justification  of  exist- 
ing Ideals.  It  is  the  best  background  for  cit- 
izenship. Without  thought,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  idea^  and  beliefs,  every  citizen 
Is  lost.  No  vote  can  be  cast  without  thought, 
and  only  through  it  can  come  respect,  or  dis- 
respect. It  is  impossible  to  participate  with- 
out first  understanding  what  one  is  partici- 
pating in,  and  why.  Thought  Is  a  faculty 
every  human  and  every  citizen  possesses,  and 
it  is  individual  to  each. 

Thought  and  respect,  working,  helping, 
voting:  all  are  responsibilities  a  country 
asks  of  its  citizens,  and  citizens  ask  of  them- 
selves, in  return  for  a  Just  representation, 
and  protection  of  lives  and  rights.  They  are 
simple,  and  they  are  lini>ortant. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  ^L\RY  A.  BEADES 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
'Hamrock)  Beades  of  Milton,  Mass.,  at 
the  age  of  95.  Mrs.  Beades  lived  in  my 
hometown  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  was 
loved  by  her  neighbors.  The  mother  of 
a  former  colleague  of  mine,  the  Honora- 
ble John  Beades  of  Dorchester,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  join  with  many  other 
distinguished  Americans  to  send  her 
birthday  greetings  on  her  87th  birth- 
day. Mrs.  Beades  was  always  young  in 
heart.  Mrs.  Burke  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayers  to 
her  son  John,  her  daughter  Catherine, 
and  other  members  and  relatives  during 
this  time  of  sorrow.  I  Include  for  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  today : 
Mart  Beades;   Hek  Birthday  Was  an  Event 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  (Hamrock  i  Beades  died 
yesterday  at  her  home,  97  Huntington  rd., 
Milton.  She  was  95. 

Some  years  ago  when  her  son,  John  Beades, 
was  a  state  senator,  he  asked  a  few  friends 
to  send  his  mother  a  card  on  her  birthday 
Oct.  15.  By  1965  the  idea  had  mushroomed 
Into  an  avalanche  of  mall. 

On  her  87th  birthday  that  year  she  re- 
ceived cards  and  telegrams  from  Pope  Paul 
VI,  Cardinal  Cushing.  President  Johnson, 
Gov.  Volpe,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall.  six  Massachusetts  congress- 
men. 89  state  legislators,  31  Judges,  num- 
erous VTPS  and  dozens  of  long-time  friends. 

After  looking  through  the  mall  that  day 
she  aid:  •'I  don't  like  getting  old.  but  then, 
who  does.  Heariiig  from  so  many  mice  people 
makes  It  a  lot  more  pleasant." 

She  was  born  in  Roscommon.  Ireland, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  In  1898. 
She  was  followed  two  years  later  by  her  child- 
hood sweetheart.  Michael  Beades.  and  they 
were  married  in  1901. 

Mr.  Beades,  who  died  in  1940.  was  a  con- 
ductor on  the  old  Boston  Elevated  Street 
Railway  for  more  than  40  years. 

Mrs.  Beades  lived  for  many  years  on 
BatesvUle  road  in  Dorchester,  and  well  Into 
her  late  80s.  she  did  her  own  cooking  and 
housework . 

Besides  her  son.  she  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Catherine    Johnson    of    Milton;    a    brother. 
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Henry  Hamrock  of  Ireland;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Delia  Pierce  of  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Liberty  of  I>dham:  four  grandchildren  and 
seven  great  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  said  Thursday  at 
10  a.m.  at  St.  Brendan's  Church,  Dorchester. 

Burial   will   be   in   Mt.   Calvary  Cemetery. 


BONDED  FUELS  AND  OILS 

"  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  companies  with  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  others  importing  fuels,  have 
been  placing  large  quantities  of  fuels,  in- 
cluding No.  6  or  residual  oil.  jet  fuel,  and 
others  in  bond.  By  placing  this  fuel  oil  in 
bond,  the  law  allows  it  to  be  used  in  for- 
eign commerce  and  does  not  subject  it  to 
domestic  taxation.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing, however,  that  this  fuel  oil  is 
often  taken  out  of  bond,  at  times  con- 
venient to  the  companies  involved,  when 
the  higher  domestic  prices  warrant  the 
payment  of  the  domestic  duty.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  just  one  more  way  for  com- 
panies to  hedge  against  higher  domestic 
prices  and  to  sell  for  higher  prices  and 
profits  which  result  from  the  delays  In 
the  ultimate  sale  of  this  oil.  Stati.-.tlcs 
are  not  available  from  the  Federal  En- 
ergy- Office,  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Census  Bureau, 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  to  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  fuels  and  oils 
which  were  bonded  during  the  past  6 
months  compared  to  a  comparable  period 
a  year  ago. 

It  is  my  belief  that  without  such  vital 
statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a 
rational  and  dependable  national  policy 
to  close  the  gap  between  supplies  and 
demand  in  this  country  for  fuel  through 
an  effective  and  meaningful  allocatlbn 
program. 

Therefore.  I  have  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  William  Simon,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
asking  that  his  office  conduct  an  immedi- 
ate study  to  determine  whether  efforts 
are  underway  to  circumvent  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law,  in  regard 
to  bonded  fuels.  It  is  my  further  hope 
that  after  such  study,  that  Mr.  Simon 
can,  if  necessary,  issue  firm  guidelines 
for  the  control  and  sale  of  bonded  fuels 
to  eliminate  any  manipulation  of  such 
fuels  in  the  future.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Makcr  5.  1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAit  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office. 
New  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  M».  SncoN:  After  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search, my  office  baa  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  various  types  of 
fuels  and  fuel  oils  have  been  placed  In  bond 
upon  their  arrival  at  American  ports.  While 
the  Customs  Bureau  participates  In  the 
bonding  process  and  in  the  process  of  taking 
rue:^  and  oUs  out  of  bond,  they  Indicated 
that  all  resulting  statistical  data  Is  tuined 
over  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  In  your 
agency. 

My  office  further  learned  that  there  la  no 
separate  data  complied  which  relateg  ape- 
cmcally  to  this  bonded  fuel,  or  the  quantity 


of  fuel   and   oil    taken   from  bond   at   later 
dates,  for  domestic  use. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  avaUabiUty  of  this 
statistical  data  Is  essential  in  the  process  of 
developing  rational  and  meaningful  alloca- 
tion of  fuels  and  oUs  In  your  effort  to 
equalize  supplies  with  demand. 

Therefore,  would  It  Ije  possible  for  your  of- 
fice to  develop  comparative  data  on  bonded 
fuels  and  oils  from  the  past  six  months  with 
a  comparative  period  In  1972  to  determine 
whether  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws 
relating  to  bonded  fuels  have  been  observed? 
Would  it  also  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  these  laws  have  been  circumvented 
In  any  way  by  firms  seeking  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  prices  and  a  greater  allocation 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible? 

It  would  be  helpful  If  such  a  study  would 
Include  the  names  of  the  domestic  firms  and 
foreign  subsidiaries  Involved  In  such  activi- 
ties, were  some  to  be  found  actively  Involved 
in  such  activities.  Finally,  does  your  agency 
contemplate  issuance  of  any  guidelines  In 
connection  with  the  bonding  procedure  and 
the  uses  of  the  fuels  and  oils  which  are 
bonded  or  taken  from  tiond? 

Your  cooperation  In  this  request  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    GENTLEWOMAN 
FROM  WASHINGTON,  MRS.  HANSEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Meeds  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleagueB  from  the  State  of 
Washington  have  taken  this  time  and 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  retire- 
ment of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  iMrs. 
Hansen)  . 

I  am  happy  that  she  will  achieve  her 
long-felt  desire  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
Washington  State. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  she  said  in  her 
statement  when  she  announced  her  re- 
tirement. She  said : 

I  am  a  westerner  and  I  want  to  return  to 
the  West  At  the  end  of  the  year  when  my 
term  expires  I  shall  return  to  my  home  la 
Cathlamet.  Washington,  with  my  husband 
to  write,  garden  and  do  as  I  please,  h^ng 
up  the  telephone  or  take  the  damn  telepnono 
off  th3  hook  and  when  people  I  do  not  know 
appear  at  my  door  and  walk  in  without 
knocking,  I  will  have  the  great  opportunity 
of  telling  them  It  Is  my  private  home. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  see  anything  bad 
about  a  statement  like  that,  because  I 
think  that  is  probably  something  every 
Member  of  the  House  has  wanted  to  do. 

So  I  am  happy  for  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  that 
she  will  have  that  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  she  wants;  but  I  am  also 
very  sad.  I  am  sad  because  her  loss  as 
a  colleague  to  me  personally  will  be  a 
substantial  loss;  but  even  above  and  be- 
yond that,  her  loss  to  this  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and.  Indeed,  the  Nation.  Is  a  great 
loss.  As  Dean  of  the  Washington  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  she  has  been  a 
powerful  and  enlightened  voice  on  behalf 
of  the  region  and  its  Interests.  As  the 


first  woman  subcommittee  chairman  of 
this  body,  and  of  either  body,  she  has 
been  vei-y  effective  as  chainnan  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
as  she  has  made  budget  policy  decisions 
for  Interior  and  related  departments  that 
are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  Western 
States  and  to  this  Nation. 

Her  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dian people,  in  which  I  have  a  special 
Interest  and  which  I  think  everyone  Is 
aware,  have  earned  her  the  first  presen- 
tation, her  and  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  the 
first  presentation  of  the  coveted  Henry 
M.  Teller  Award  for  outstanding  efforts 
in  behalf  of  legislation  affecting  Indian 
people.  Her  records  in  environmental 
hydroelectric  power,  reclamation,  fores- 
try and  fishery  resources,  have  benefited 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation. 

Her  remarkable  career  of  37  years  in 
city,  State  and  Federal  elected  offices 
have  broken  traditions  against  women 
office  holders  at  everj'  step. 

By  the  time  she  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1960,  she  had  already  become  a 
legend  for  her  achievements  In  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature.  Beside  shat- 
tering precedent  against  women's  leader- 
ship, she  had  created  a  government  struc- 
ture for  the  Washington  State  Highway 
System,  a  system  freed  from  political 
pressures  and  a  system.  Incidentally,  that 
is  still  in  operation.  Washington  now  has 
one  of  the  finest  highway  networks. 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Mrs.  Hansen  since 
my  election  to  the  89th  Congress.  I 
have  both  worked  with  her  and  learned 
from  her  since  then. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  do  both.  Besides 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  her  many 
accomplishments.  I  was  also  proud  to 
turn  over  two  counties  of  my  constituency 
when  it  was  decreed  In  a  redistricting 
petition.  I  regretted  losing  Callam  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  and  the  friends  I 
made  there,  but  I  knew  they  would  be 
well  served  by  Mrs.  Hansen;  and  Indeed 
they  have  been. 

JtTLiA  Butler  Hansen  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  Congress:  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  have  served  with  her;  missed  by 
her  constituents  and  missed  by  those  who 
believe  in  good  Government,  but  her  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  will  con- 
tinue to  inspire  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  may  I  thank  our  friend  from  Wash- 
ington for  taking  this  special  order,  be- 
cause I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
Jmportant  that  will  be  taken  in  the 
House  thLs  year. 

When  I  heard  him  recite  wijat  I  read 
about  Julia's  departure,  she  made  it 
soimd  so  good  that  I  am  afraid  she  Is 
going  to  start  a  stampede  out  of  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Julia  Hansen 
leaves  the  House  of  Representatives  next 
January,  she  Is  going  to  leave  a  vacuum 
that  will  not  be  filled.  Of  course,  when  I 
think  of  her  own  personal  life  as  recited 
In  her  note  of  retirement,  I  can  under- 
stand why  Julia  has  decided  to  retire 
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from  public  service  after  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  in  the  House,  and  I  can 
understand  her  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
great  and  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Nation, 
this  is  one  retirement  which  is  almost 
beyond  my  understanding.  In  all  of  my 
years  in  the  House,  I  have  never  known 
"a  person  who  understands  the  legislative 
process  and  the  use  of  legislative  political 
power  better  than  Julia.  She  is  a  crafts- 
man without  a  superior.  Julia  Hansen 
has  had  enormous  impact  on  the  Hou.se 
and  the  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Organization.  Study,  and  Re- 
view, she  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  person  in  our  time  to  bring 
the  operations  of  the  majority  party  up 
to  date,  make  Its  operations  more  demo- 
cratic, and  to  give  to  all  of  its  members 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  House  and  its  committees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  Julia  serves  a.'s  a  model  for 
any  and  all  chairmen.  Her  committee  is 
the  American  committee.  Her's  is  the 
committee  devoted  to  improving  our  own 
country  and  making  life  better  for  our 
owTi  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  no 
chairman  in  all  the  history  of  that  com- 
mittee has  performed  its  functions  with 
ereater  skill,  greater  success,  or  greater 
dedication  than  Julia  Hansen.  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  molded  budgets  that  whit- 
tled the  fat  and  nurtured  the  muscle  of 
the  heart  of  America.  The  personality 
and  character  of  the  budgets  were  re- 
flected in  the  landslide  margins  by 
which  they  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  scores  of 
Members  like  myself  owe  her  more  grati- 
tude than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  pay.  She 
has  effectively  tried  to  respond  to  every 
legitimate  problem  in  our  districts  which 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  her  com- 
mittee. Julia  Hansen  has  more  savvy, 
more  sense,  more  judgment,  and  has 
accomplished  more  success  in  things 
undertaken  than  almost  anyone  I  know. 
Within  Julia  Hansen  is  the  heritage 
of  her  father,  who  was  a  western  sheriff, 
and  her  mother,  who  was  a  frontier 
schoolmarm:  A  combination  of  cour-" 
age  and  concern — a  mixture  of  intellect 
and  ingenuity — a  quality  of  individual- 
ism and  community  concern. 

I  just  do  not  know  what  it  Is  going  to 
be  like  to  serve  In  this  House  without 
Julia.  I  know  it  is  going  to  make  my  bur- 
dens and  the  burdens  of  most  of  us  more 
difficult.  I  know  her  departure  is  going 
to  have  an  impact  on  a  lot  of  people.  I 
just  hope  that  we  who  stay  after  her 
can  continue  to  demonstrate  the  inter- 
est that  she  has  had  in  building  up  our 
natural  resources,  in  taking  care  of  our 
public  lands  and  our  possessions.  In  ex- 
tending full  economic  and  social  op- 
portunities to  our  original  Americans. 
Her  service  has  been  a  model  for  us  all. 
It  Is  hard  to  give  her  up  as  a  colleague, 
but,  Julia,  we  can  never  give  you  up  as  a 
friend. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker  for  those  fine  and 
perceptive  words. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  sav, 
as  one  who  has  great  admiration  fo"r 
Julia  Hansen,  that  she  should  forever 
treasure  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
Speaker.  I  have  not  heard  in  my  time 
here.  I  think,  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
a  departing  Member,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  Julia  Hansen  deserves  every  word 
of  it. 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  departure  of 
Julia  Hansen  would  have  an  important 
impact  on  a  lot  of  people  including  the 
Speaker.  I  would  say  this  for  sure.  It 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
cause Julia  has  been  a  strong  member  of 
that  committee  for  11  years  now. 

She  has  been  a  leader:  she  does  her 
homework;  she  knows  what  it  is  all 
about;  she  understands  the  political 
process. 

She  has  distinguished  herself  in  such 
an  important  way,  and  she  has  main- 
tained the  support  and  the  admiration 
of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "retire- 
ment." I  cannot  think  of  anyone  with  the 
energy  and  drive  of  Julia  Hansen  ever 
retiring.  I  just  think  of  her  as  departing 
from  this  body  to  work  somewhere  else. 
It  sounds  as  though  we  think  she  is  about 
to  depart  tomorrow,  but  we  are  going  to 
depend  upon  her  leadership  at  least  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Julia  H.\ksen  is  a  trail- 
blazer  in  many  ways.  She  was  the  first 
woman  Democrat  ever  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  is  not  so  important  perhaps  that  she 
was  the  first,  but  what  matters  is  her 
stellar  performance  in  the  job.  She  cer- 
tainly has  set  a  pattern  for  all  women, 
and  I  should  say  men  too.  to  follow  in  the 
House  and  on  the  committees  upon 
which  they  serve. 

In  1967  she  became  chairperson  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  become  a 
subcommittee  chairman  in  the  history 
of  the  House  or  Senate.  Her  other  sub- 
committee assignments  have  included 
Foreign  Operations.  Military  Construc- 
tion, and  Transportation. 

What  she  has  done  as  a  leader  in  this 
House  has  been  her  distinguishing  mark, 
and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  here.  All  of  the  Members  can 
scarcely  know  of  the  admiration  we  have 
for  her  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  for  her  devotion  to  her  work. 
She  always  knows  her  legislation;  she 
always  holds  her  own  In  any  contest. 

It  is  because  she  knows  her  bill  and 
she  knows  her  House  and  she  knows  her 
people  that  when  she  goes  back  to  Main 
Street  in  Cathlamet,  she  will  take  with 
her  quite  a  heritage. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee  her 
responsible,  common  sense  approach  to 
our  problems  have  marked  her  as  a  ca- 
pable leader.  We  have  counted  on  her 
and  she  has  produced.  Her  record  of  con- 
structive accomplishments  should  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  her. 
Julia  Hansen's  work  on  the  Interior 


Subcommittee  is  an  example  of  Ameri- 
can dedication  at  its  finest.  She  Is  a 
champion  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
Nation  and  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  and  protection  of  our  public 
lands  and  our  national  parks.  She  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  friends 
that  the  American  Indians  have  ever 
had. 

Not  only  has  her  immediate  con- 
stituency benefited  from  her  presence 
in  Congress,  but  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Nation  generally  have  been 
well  sei-ved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  good  that  we  have 
in  our  country  men  and  v.-omen  who  can 
make  such  a  great  contribution  to  the 
ongoing  progress  and  development  of 
this  Nation. 

I  salute  you,  Julia,  and  may  God  ble.-s 
you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  written  word  often 
seems  to  me  to  be  cold  and  not  suffici- 
ently descriptive  of  my  thoughts  when  I 
have  a  strong  feeling  about  something. 
Mere  words  do  not  describe  the  deep  re- 
spect and  affection  I  have  for  you.  Julw. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  whatever  we 
.'say  today  c:in  never  properly  pay  respect 
to  you  for  the  rare  integrity,  intelligence 
and  courage  you  have  displayed  in  your 
37  years  of  public  service. 

My  colleagues,  from  the  first  time  I 
met  JuLi.\  Butler  Hansen  whUe  she  was 
serving  in  the  State  legislature  until  this 
day.  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  she 
was  not  ready  to  take  a  stand  on  any  is- 
sue and  then  do  what  was  necessary  to 
see  that  right  prevailed. 

Through  the  10  years  we  have  served 
together  in  Congress  I  have  always 
known  I  could  check  my  thoughts  with 
her  and  receive  good  advice  not  only  on 
the  specifics  of  the  legislation  but  more 
importantly,  on  the  basic  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  every  day  lives  of  our  con- 
stituents. This  wonderful  blend  of  theory 
and  practical  politics  has  been  a  won- 
derful help  to  me,  Julia,  and  I,  shall  miss 
this  very  much. 

Julia  has  not  only  represented  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Third  District  of  Washington 
vei-y  well  but  in  addition,  she  has  been  a 
great  force  for  good  for  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the 
"Hansen  committee"  on  reform,  she, 
more  than  any  other  person,  has  been 
successful  In  making  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives more  open  and  responsive  to 
the  people.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
representative  who  could  have  held  to- 
gether the  diverse  forces  on  thi*  commit- 
tee and  come  forth  with  a  coherent  re- 
sult. The  solid  progressive  results  of  this 
committee  have  been  enormous  and  all 
of  us  are  in  her  debt  for  this  service. 

As  chairman  of  an  Important  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Julia  was  one  who  not  only  protected  the 
arts  and  humanities  but  positively  moved 
to  Improve  the  whole  climate  for  such 
activities  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  all  hope  the  momentum  you  have 
started  will  continue  into  the  future. 
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I  cannot  close  my  remarks,  Julia, 
without  a  personal  reference  to  the  help 
and  encouragement  you  have  given  me 
throughout  the  years.  I  remember  your 
courage  and  support  in  the  John  Ken- 
nedy campaign  of  1960.  Your  advice  and 
good  counsel  on  the  committees  I  should 
apply  for  In  1964.  Your  careful  but 
strong  position  on  how  I  should  respond 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  Finally,  the  many 
quiet  conferences  we  have  had  just  off 
the  floor  on  many,  many  subjects  when 
you  gave  to  me  so  freely  of  your  years 
of  experience  in  legislative  matters. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you.  Julia,  for  it 
all.  I  shall  miss  you  very  much — and  you 
will  probably  have  to  open  your  door  in 
Cathlaraet  from  time  to  time  and  say — 
all  right  Brock,  come  on  in.  I  have  a  few 
minutes  for  you. 

Betty  and  I  wish  you  and  Henry  and 
the  rest  of  your  family  a  happy  and  won- 
derful life.  You  notice  I  do  not  say  re- 
tirement, JtTLiA,  because  you  will  never 
retire.  It  is  just  a  change  of  activitv  and 
all  of  us  wish  you  the  very  best  for  the 
future. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  In  the  very 
eloquent  words  of  the  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  my  colleague  in  the  well  and 
Mr.  Adams,  the  gentleman  who  just  com- 
pleted his  comments. 

It  is  a  very  diflBcult  thing  to  express 
one's  feelings  and  sentiments  about  a 
colleague  that  we  have  come  to  respect 
and  regard  so  highly,  a  person  with 
whom  we  have  worked  on  legislation  of 
very  real  and  intimate  concern,  and  to 
suddenly  realize  that  because  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  taken  the  time  for 
a  special  order  today  that  somehow  we 
must  put  down  all  our  words  and  our 
sentiments  in  one  statement. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  Mr.  Mbeds, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Washington 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Foley  and  I  came  to 
the  Congress  at  the  same  time  In  the  89th 
Congress.  We  were  a  very  confused  and 
largely  unruly  group  of  freshmen.  One 
of  the  things  that  I  can  remember  very 
vividly  tn  that  first  year's  experience 
here  in  1965  in  working  together  with  my 
colleagues  from  Washington,  as  I  did,  as 
a  Member  from  the  West,  was  how  often 
they  felt  the  need  to  consult  with  Julia, 
to  find  out  from  her  what  the  real  issues 
and  the  real  purpose  of  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  were  that  were  being 
considered  hi  the  House.  This  has  be- 
come a  habit  that  I  have  continued  to  no- 
tice of  my  colleagues  because  I  consult 
them  quite  frequently  on  the  business 
that  comes  before  the  House.  So  in  this 
very  personal  way  the  presence  and 
valuable  advice  of  Julia  will  be  missed 
when  she  leaves  this  body  next  year. 

But  far  beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  this  afternoon  to  speak  for  people 
who  are  a  part  of  this  great  Nation  but 
who  are  not  represented  here  in  the  full- 
est sense.  One  of  the  missions  that  I  ac- 
cepted when  I  came  to  the  Congress  was 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  try  to  make  sure 


that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  the  trust  territories 
specifically  and  also  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  had  some 
measure  of  representation  on  that  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  committee  on  which  I 
served.  And  never  once  in  the  years  that 
I  have  been  here,  and  it  is  nearly  10 
years,  has  there  ever  been  any  question 
but  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  who  chaired  the 
committee  that  was  responsible  for  the 
appropriations  for  these  people  way  out 
in  the  offshore  areas  would  always  make 
sure  that  their  interests  were  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  protected.  And  it  was 
with  a  great  warmth  of  feeling  and  as- 
surance that  I  could  always  go  back  to 
these  people  and  report  to  them  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  how  much 
she  cared  for  them.  So  from  them  I  wish 
to  express  their  fond  farewell  and  their 
best  wishes. 

The  last  item  that  I  want  to  mention 
is  the  tremendous  contribution  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  has  made,  not  to  us  as  col- 
leagues, but  to  this  institution  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Hansen  committee.  So 
many  times  I  recall  in  my  campaigns  re- 
cently I  have  talked  about  these  reforms 
and  noted  that  they  were  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  of  the 
chairwoman  of  this  committee.  And  all  of 
the  changes  that  we  have  talked  about 
and  the  democratization  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  ability  of  someone  like  myself 
in  10  short  years  to  have  assimied  the 
chairmanship  of  a  subcommittee,  is  due 
entirely  to  her  dedicated  service  in  this 
House. 

So  for  these  three  small  but  important 
reasons,  Julia,  I  am  so  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  warmest 
and  highest  regards  and  my  fondest 
aloha  and  best  wishes  for  happiness  In 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Obey) . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  Yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  State  in  the  Union  which  is 
better  represented  than  is  the  State  of 
Washington.  And  aU  one  has  to  do  to  be 
cognizant  of  that  fact  is  to  look  at  the 
gentleman  In  the  well,  Mr.  Meeds  and 
some  of  the  other  Members  from  the 
State  of  Washington  who  are  here  on 
the  floor.  And  certainly  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington.  Julia  Hansen  exem- 
plifies why  the  State  of  Washington  Is 
so  highly  regarded  In  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  with  Julia  for 
4  years  on  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  last  2  years  before 
this  one  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
her  ranking  member.  And  It  just  amazed 
me  the  first  year  that  I  was  on  that  sub- 
committee to  hear  her  discuss  in  great 
detail  Indian  reservation  after  Indian 
reservation  which  came  up  for  discus- 
sion under  the  budget  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior. 
I  had  the  impression  after  sitting  on 
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that  committee  for  about  3  weeks  that 
she  must  have  visited  virtually  every  one 
of  the  reservations  in  the  country  be 
cause  she  knew  so  much  about  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  she  so  obvious  v 
cared  about  all  of  them.  I  learned  so 
much  from  her  about  not  only  Indian 
problems  in  this  country,  but  probleS 
relating  to  our  resource  base  as  well 

fhL'^^!'^*i['*'  '^  '^^"^  ^  ^"y  one  word 
that  could  be  used  to  sum  up  Julia  Han 
SEN.  it  would  simply  be  the  word  "kind  '" 
She  has  great  compassion  for  people  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  Members  who 
served  in  Congress.  I  do  not  know  if  ther^ 
IS  anybody  less  fortunate  these  days  but 
she  has  great  compassion  for  the'leM 
fortunate  in  our  society.  And  she  has 

MemSrs"''"  ^'"^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
She  came  to  my  district  and  visited 
many  reservations  and  forest  lands  and 
other  projects.  It  was  obvious  to  my  con- 
stituents then  that  she  cared  about  them 
and  cared  about  their  needs. 

I  (lo  not  think  anyone  who  ever  beard 
It  will  ever  forget  her  eloquent  defease  of 
appropriations  for  the  arts  when  they 
were  under  attack  in  the  Committee  on 

^^JTk^^""^.^  y^^^  ^d  a  half  ago 
When  she  finished,  she  received  a  stand- 
"^^,o>'ation  in  the  committee— and  she 
well  deserved  it.  It  was  the  most  eloquent 
defense  I  have  ever  heard  of  support  for 
better    ^  ^^^^  human  beings  a  litUe 

I  remember  her  outrage  when  we  dis- 
covered m  the  committee  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  for  every  dollar  the  Gov- 

^^^fh/^'?"^'  ?''  *^-''^^  t«  determine 
uhfi  ^^  ''•^^"^  ^^  f'*'"  a  Pl«=e  of  land 
w.hich  is  gomg  to  be  put  up  for  lease  to 

fnli^T^t'"^^'  ^°'"  instance,  that  private 
industry  has  spent  $20  on  that  same  kind 
of  research.  I  remember  the  warnings 
Jiat  she  issued  for  years  in  that  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Energy,  u  one  were  to  read  the 
leports  of  her  subcommittee,  one  would 
see  the  warnings  which  it  issued  on  the 
commg  metal  shortage.  Julia  ha^  not 
only  seen  the  problems  immediately  be- 
S'.%.tH  ^li  ^^^  problems  coming  down 
Sf.  ^'^;.®^^  ^^  ^^^n«i  those  people 
who  would  listen  of  their  potential  to- 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  her 
role  In  congressional  reform.  I  think 
much  has  already  been  said.  I  think  that 
much  as  she  has  contributed  to  the  ad- 

I^n''^'"n"K  °i  ^-^^""^  *"  this  House,  she 
win  still  be  domg  more  in  the  vear  yet 
to  come  There  is  work  going  on  on  re- 
form right  now  that  she  still  is  engaged 
in.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
ner  on  that.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for 
me  to  serve  both  in  the  same  Congress 
and  on  the  same  committee  with  Julia 
Hansen. 

t^I^^■  ^."^T-  ^'■-  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  those 
who  have  preceded  me  In  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  our  ablest  and  finest  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I,  too,  have 
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sat  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has  chaired.  She  was  a  firm, 
always  fair,  and  effective  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee. 

Whenever  Julia  Butler  Hansen  pre- 
sided over  her  subcommittee,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she  was  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  She  had  perhaps 
as  great  a  grasp  and  knowledge  as  every- 
body else  present  at  the  time  did.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  when  she  has 
certainly  demonstrated  that  she  had  a 
better  grasp  and  knowledge  of  almost  any 
bureau  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  many  of  the  related  agen- 
cies over  which  that  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction,  than  the  principal  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  her  committee — 
and  our  committee — at  that  time. 

She  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience as  a  legislator  in  her  beloved 
State  of  Washington.  She  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate  of  that  State.  She  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Highways  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  She 
served  well  In  the  legislature  of  her  home 
State. 

She  has  demonstrated  resolve,  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  equaled  and  never  ex- 
celled, on  many  matters  affecting  her 
work  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  work  of  the  Hansen  committee  on 
legislative  reform. 

While  I  did  not  always  necessarily 
agree  with  everything  that  she  and  her 
reform  committee  recommended,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
finest  job  that  could  have  been  turned  in 
by  whomsoever  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
might  have  designated  as  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hate  to  see  her  leave. 
We  have  come  to  admire  and  re.spect  her 
as  a  colleague.  What  is  more,  we  have 
come  to  have  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
Mon  for  her  as  a  friend.  We  shall  miss 
her  vers-  much.  My  wife,  Patty,  and  our 
children,  join  me  in  wishing  her  and  Mr. 
Hansen  and  their  family  every  happiness 
In  the  many  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness  which  we  hope  will  certainly 
be  theirs  together. 

I  wish  in  closing  not  only  to  pay  mv 
tribute,  but  to  directly  and  s'.Tnbolicallv 
salute  an  able  and  effective  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  lovely  lady  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  It  has  ever  been  m>' 
privilege  to  know. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
nave  had  some  difficulty  approaching 
this  afternoon  without  a  great  sense  of 
sadness.  There  is  really  no  reason  that 
should  be  so,  because  the  occasion  for  re- 
viewing the  enormous  respect  and  affec- 
aon  of  this  body  for  Jitlia  Hansen 
Mould  be  as  pleasant  as  it  Is  evident. 
Nevertheless  especially  for  members  of 
me  delegation  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
"i^n,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  there 
*1U  be  a  day  next  January  when  the  94th 
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Congress  will  meet  and  Julia  Hansen  will 
not  be  here  as  our  dean,  as  she  has  been 
from  the  moment  of  our  arrival  in  this 
House  and  as  she  is  today.  None  of  us  has 
known  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  knowing  Julia  Hansen  as  our 
leader,  a  leader  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
she  was  the  senior  Member  of  the  dele- 
gation, but  a  leader  hi  the  more  sig- 
nificant sense  of  teacher  and  mentor. 

There  have  been  many  eloquent  state- 
ments this  evening  about  the  enormous 
contribution  Julia  Hansen  has  made  to 
her  district,  to  her  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

None  of  us  can  fully  or  adequatelv 
catalog  her  achievements.  I  should  list 
first  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Indians,  of  all  those  in  our  American 
family,  who  in  desperation  needed  a  pow- 
erful and  compassionate  friend.  Her  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities  has  en- 
riched the  cultural  life  of  this  Nation. 
Her  defense  of  our  natural  heritage  of 
land  and  water  will  win  the  gratitude  of 
future  generations.  She  more  than  any 
single  Member  has  made  meaningful 
congressional  reform  a  reality. 

This  is  the  merest  sketch  of  a  record 
so  rich  in  accomplishment  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  would  be  honored 
to  call  it  his  own. 

Again,  for  those  of  us  from  the  State 
of  Washington  there  is  another  and 
very  special  gratitude  we  must  express: 
Julia  showed  us  how  to  be  legislators. 
She  set  standards — high  standards.  She 
established  a  standard  of  competence; 
she  showed  that  this  was  not  a  job  to  be 
taken  Ughtly  or  casually.  It  required 
hard  and  constant  effort.  Julia's  enor- 
mous competence  and  preparation  will 
remain  with  us  a  model. 

Candor  has  become  a  relatively  new 
political  \1rtue — at  least  in  some  quar- 
ters. It  has  always  been  a  part  of  Julia's 
public  and  private  life. 

Julia  has  always  been  straight  with 
everyone.  When  she  agreed,  you  knew 
she  agreed.  When  she  disagreed,  you 
knew  she  disagreed,  and  why.  Julia's 
candor  was  a  direct  result  of  her  funda- 
mental honesty,  which  she  could  not  dis- 
semble and  did  not  want  to. 

And.  then  there  Is  her  sense  of  com- 
passion—as one  Member  said.  "Jthlia  is 
kind"  "Julia  cares,"  as  another  said. 
Julia  cares  about  people;  she  cares  about 
the  work  of  this  House  and  about  the 
future  of  this  country.  Julia  Is  kind. 
What  an  essential  quality  in  a  lawmaker 
that  is. 

And,  of  course,  there  Is  her  courage. 
Every  once  In  a  while  each  Member  has 
to  face  an  enormously  difficult  decision, 
one  that  involves  some  political  risk,  and 
one  which  requires  courage.  It  is  not 
the  physical  courage  of  the  battlefield 
of  course  but  the  moral  courage  to  make 
judgments  that  honestly  represent  one's 
principles  as  well  as  convictions.  Julia 
Hansen  has  never  failed  to  show  such 
courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are  prob- 
ably other  things  she  has  taught  us, 
but  those  are  the  things  that  remain  w  1th 
me.  Competence,  candor,  compassion, 
and  courage,  and  together  with  her  un- 
impeachable integrity  they  make  up  a 
very  wonderful  legacy  for  all  of  us  who 


have  know-n  Julia  so  well  and  admired 
her  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  is  going  to  remain  the 
dean  of  the  Washington  State  delega- 
tion. I  think  all  of  us  from  Wasington 
pledge  to  you,  Julia,  that  we  are  going 
to  look  forward  to  your  coming  back,  as 
we  know  you  will,  and  seeing  you  in  the 
State  and  having  the  benefit  of  your  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  we  alwavs  have  in 
the  past. 

Again,  I  think  we  cannot  imagine  a 
time  when  we  would  be  in  Congress  and 
Julia  would  not  be  here  with  us.  We 
know  she  will  be  with  us  certainly  in 
spirit,  in  affection,  in  a  sense  of  shared 
values  and  experiences. 

Julia,  all  of  us  send  to  you  and  to  yoiu* 
family— to  Henry  and  Da\1d  and  all  of 
your  family — our  warmest,  best  wishes. 
All  we  can  say  to  you,  Julia,  is  thank 
you  for  the  courtesies,  the  things  you 
have  done  to  help  us.  and  for  those 
standards  you  have  set  for  us.  I  think 
the  highest  tribute  to  you  will  be  our 
constant  effort  to  follow  the  high  road 
you  have  charted. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  -Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Julia,  you  will  understand  that  with 
all  the  eloquence  that  has  gone  on  here 
in  the  past  few  moments,  I  want  to  join 
In  all  of  it,  but  these  four  of  us  who  came 
back  here  and  whom  you  have  guided  as 
your  chicks — some  of  them  have  been 
here  long  enough  now  that  they  are  long- 
winded.  so  I  am  going  to  cut  mine  a  little 
short. 

I  want  to  recall  just  for  a  moment 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  met  you.  You 
will  not  remember  this,  but  it  was  in  the 
1950's.  Bill  Bugey  had  a  dinner  one  night, 
and  at  that  time  I  had  heard  about  you. 
I  was  a  little  awestricken  to  begin  with. 
I  sat  over  on  the  side!  and  contrary*  to 
now,  I  had  little  to  say.  You  were  there. 
He  was  the  Director  of  Highways,  and 
you  were  there  as  the  real  power  on  the 
highways.  And  I  understood  that  before 
the  evening  was  over. 

Mr.  Bugey  was  a  pretty  competent  fel- 
low. He  went  on  to  organize  a  bill  for  the 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  down  in 
California. 

The  next  time  was  when  the  four  of 
us  met  in  the  Federal  courthouse  there 
in  Seattle  You  probably  will  not  re- 
member this  either,  but  again  I  was 
there,  and  I  did  say  something  that 
night — probably  it  was  some  brash  state- 
ment. 

Nothing  has  been  said  this  evening 
that  I  recall  about  Julia  H.ansen's  short 
fuse,  but  she  does  have  a  short  fu.>=e.  The 
storm  clouds  come  up  pretty  fast,  but 
they  go  away  jast  as  quickly.  But  I  did 
not  know  that.  They  snapped  that  eve- 
nhig,  and  I  felt,  well,  I  am  off  to  a  great 
start. 

But  when  we  got  back  here.  Julia  was 
everything  that  everyone  has  said  she 
was  this  evening. 

So  all  I  can  say  Is  thank  you  for  all 
the  help  that  you  have  been  to  me  and 
my  district,  a  good  portion  of  which  is 
now  your  district,  as  a  result  of  the  last 
redistrlcting. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  say  that  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  a  great  lady.  No  one 
in  this  House  would  oppose  that  state- 
ment. She  will  be  missed  not  only  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington,  but, 
although  they  do  not  know  it,  by  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  I  am  the  only 
Member  here  who  has  ser\'ed  in  two 
legislative  bodies  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 
When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1956  and  went  to  my 
first  caucus.  I  found  that  I  had  been  as- 
sisted by  a  man  who  was  the  dean  of 
the  Democratic  Party  at  that  time  and 
his  name  was  Mr.  Oley  Olson. 

Mr.  Olson  unfortunately  was  dying 
and  he  never  even  got  to  the  first  caucus 
He  called  me  over  to  visit  him  before  I 
went,  and  he  said,  "I  cannot  go  over 
with  you.  I  cannot  advise  you,  but  I  do 
have  one  thing  I  must  tell  you.  Look  up 
Julia  Hansen  and  take  your  advice  from 
her." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  the  finest 
piece  of  advice  I  ever  received.  I  did 
what  I  was  instructed  to  do,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  smartest  thing  I  have  ever  done 

I  served  with  Julia  for  4  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  have 
continually  considered  her  as  my  men- 
tor and  my  adviser.  There  is  no  way  I 
can  overstate  the  benefits  I  have  gained 
from  her  guidance. 

The  only  consolation  to  be  gleaned 
from  her  decision  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress is  that  my  many  years  of  close 
contact  and  association  with  her  will 
continue  to  be  the  source  of  guidance 
and  wisdom  to  me  in  her  absence. 

Julia  has  served  in  public  life  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  in  the  Nation 
now  for  17  years.  Her  brilliance  and 
dedication  and  her  far-reaching  accom- 
plishments are  virtually  without  com- 
parison. Her  retirement  Is  well  deserved 
and  I  wish  her  the  best  in  her  new  life 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  we  in  Congiess  will  do  without  her. 
I  know  I  will  miss  her. 

Ever  since  she  first  ran  for  city  coun- 
cilman in  Cathlamet,  Wash.,  she  has 
been  a  leader  among  leaders,  and  she 
has  been  one  of  America's  outstanding 
women.  Her  work  during  that  distin- 
guished career  has  touched  almost  every 
aspect  of  American  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  she  pioneered  In  the  field 
of  highway  legislation  and  helped  to  set 
national  standards  and  terms  of  alloca- 
tion for  highway  safety. 

I  might  say  that  a  few  moments  ago 
when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  in 
referring  to  her  experience  In  the  legis- 
lature, said  she  was  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Committee  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  he  was  only  half  right.  She 
was  only  chairman  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  Of  course,  she  ran 
the  Highway  Committee  In  the  Senate 
as  well,  but  she  was  only  formally  chair- 
man of  the  committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  she  was  always  the  voice 
of  the  underdog.  She  was  not  always  just 
working  for  highways.  She  was  working 
for  women,  for  cliildren,  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  minorities. 

She  was  the  leader  in  forming  many 
of  the  policies  and  programs  for  educa- 
tion, conservation,  recreation,  and  the 
humanities. 

As  every  Member  of  Congress  well 
knows,  she  has  followed  that  same  pat- 
tern in  her  long  service  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Her  influence  spans  the  range  of  sub- 
jects from  forests  to  arts  and  humanities 
and  the  field  of  resources  and  fisheries, 
to  Indians  and  to  e\'ery  sort  of  recreation 
and  concern  for  our  country  and  its 
culture. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  special  con- 
tribution which  Ls  well  known  to  us  in 
the  Northwest  but  less  well  known  here 
In  the  halls  of  Comgress,  that  is,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  an  author  who  has 
worked  on  the  early  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  impressively  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our 
early  cultural  origins.  Her  books  have 
been  widely  read  and  are  used  today  by 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  Northwest.  I 
expect  that  more  of  them  will  be  pub- 
lished and  used  in  the  future  If  Julia's 
promise  to  go  home  and  write  holds  true. 

I  believe  a  word  of  comment  is  called 
for  here  on  her  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  restoration  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
which  is  now  a  part  oi  my  congressional 
district  and  which  owes  its  restoration 
entirely  to  her.  About  this  time  next  year 
we  will  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Fort  Vancouver's  dedication  by  Gov. 
John  Simpson  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  Fort  Vancouver  subsequently  served 
as  the  location  of  the  first  farm,  the 
first  school,  and  the  location  of  just 
about  everytiiing  from  a  grist  null  to  a 
brick  yard  in  the  Northwest.  This  will 
also  be  a  dramatic  contribution  that  Mrs. 
Hansen  is  making  to  the  American  bi- 
centennial celebration  and  a  meaning- 
ful tribute  to  her  efforts. 

The  Speaker,  none  of  us  in  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  can  quite  believe 
that  Julia  is  leaving  us.  It  Ls  truly  the 
end  of  an  era  not  c»U>'  for  our  delegation 
but  for  the  entire  Ctogress.  She  takes 
with  her  not  only  her  o¥n  splendid  work 
accomplishment  but  our  rfespect  and  de- 
votion and  the  knowledge  that  having 
knowTi  her  and  worked  with  her  and 
learned  so  much  from  her  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  our  legislative  careers  and  our  per- 
sonal lives. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sa<;husett6. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  will  be  the  poorer 
as  the  result  of  the  retirement  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of 
Washington.  She  has  been  a  dedicated, 
hard-working  representative  of  the 
Third  Congre-ssional  District  during  her 
14  years  In  this  city.  In  the  time  that  she 
has  served  with  me  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  her  judgment,  her  articulation 
and  by  the  leadership  she  has  displayed 
in  managing  the  Important  Issues  with 


which  she  has  been  concerned.  As  chair- 
woman of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  she  has  established  a  rec- 
ord for  forthright  comment  and  ener 
getic  probing  that  certainly  ranks  her 
amongst  the  most  respected  Members  of 
the  House. 

Further.  Julia  Hansen  has  tackled  the 
grueling  responsibility  of  serving  a  con- 
stituency a  continent  away  with  energj- 
typical  of  her  whole  attitude  to  life.  She 
has  demonstrated  resilient  strength  in 
any  number  of  political  situations  since 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  always  considered  it  a  great 
pleasure  as  well  as  an  instructive  one  to 
work  with  Julia  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  which  we  both  serve  I 
shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  lose  a  valuable 
and  truly  outstanding  colleague,  as  will 
I  am  sure,  all  those  Members  with  whom 
she  came  into  contact  in  the  years  we  in 
the  House  have  known  her. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  how  much 
the  cause  of  women  has  been  advanced 
in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  it  is  women  such  as  Julia  Hansen 
that  have  made  the  gieatest  strides  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  women— not 
those  who  have  captiu-ed  the  headline.<f 
but  rather  those  who  have  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  public.  I  am  convinced  tha" 
achievements  like  hers  are  the  real  hear- 
of  the  hard-earned  acceptance  thac 
women  have  so  recently  gained.  I  feel 
that  the  women  of  this  country  join  me 
along  with  my  colleagues  today,  in  ap- 
plauding Julia  Butler  Hansen's  manv 
fine  years  of  public  service  to  her  home 
State  of  Washington  and  to  the  Nation. 
We  regret  her  decision  to  call  an  end  to 
such  a  distinguished  career,  but  we  are 
all  cognizant  of  how  fully  she  deserve.- 
rest  and  reward  for  her  efforts. 

And,  Julia,  don't  "rip  the  damn  teit; 
phone  off  the  wall"  when  you  get  back 
to  Cathlamet.  For  the  jingle  of  the 
phone,  will  often  be  from,  the  many 
friends  you  are  leaving  behind  here  in 
Washington,  still  looking  for  the  advice 
and  counsel  that  you  have  so  magnani- 
mously given  during  your  splendid  serv- 
ice to  your  district,  your  State,  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  MEEDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchard  I  . 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Julia,  I  really  cannot  believe  that  you 
are  retiring.  I  have  been  hearing  about  it, 
and  I  have  always  said  that  I  will  believe 
it  when  I  see  it,  and  that  means  when 
you  stop  filing  on  it,  that  Is  when  I  will 
believe  it.  But  with  all  of  the  wonderful 
words  that  have  been  said  today  it  must 
mean  that  you  are  not  going  to  file  again 
and  I  am  so  sorry. 

I  think  at  times  we  who  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  a  little  dif- 
ferent perspective  of  somebody  than  just 
somebody  in  their  own  party.  I  first 
started  serving  with  Julia  16  years  ago 
when  I  arrived  at  the  State  capital  as  a 
freshman  legislator.  At  first  I  was  taken 
to  lunch  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ev- 
ans who  Is  now  the  Governor  and  he  said, 
"Won't  you  go  on  the  Highway  Com- 
mittee?" He  said,  "We  need  some  more 
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people  from  Seattle."  I  said,  "Isn't  that 
the  one  that  has  the  woman  for  a  chair- 
man'?" 

He  said,  "That's  the  one.  But,"  he  said, 
"don't  be  scared  of  her.  her  bark  is 
really  worse  than  her  bite,  and  as  long  as 
you  are  honest  why,  you  can  get  along 
with  her." 

So  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  meet 
Julia,  and  she  said,  "It  is  nice  to  meet 
you,"  and  with  her  next  breath  she  said, 
"Where  do  you  stand  on  the  bridge?"  At 
that  particular  time  there  was  a  great 
effort  to  bridge  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Julia  was  sort  of  leading  the  charge.  And 
I  gulped  and  said,  "I  am  against  the 
bridge.  Madam  Chairman.  "  And  I  can  re- 
member she  looked  at  me  and  said.  "Well, 
I  think  I  have  got  enough  votes'  in  the 
House  so  it  is  all  right." 

Later  on  a  delegation  came  down  from 
Bainbridge  where  my  parents  live,  and 
the  cause  of  my  position,  and  I  can  re- 
member they  said.  "How  are  we  going  to 
stop  the  bridge?"  I  said.  "Go  over  to 
the  Senate,  because  as  long  as  Julia  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  here  no 
one  Is  going  to  stop  the  bridge  in  the 
House."  And  of  course  it  passed  through 
with  a  large  number  of  votes,  but  then 
happened  to  die  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  as  a  skilled  craftsman.  Really 
when  we  talk  about  public  servants 
politicians,  and  servants  of  the  people,  f 
think  that  Julia  epitomizes  the  very  best 
because  in  all  the  battles  that  vou  have 
fought  each  time  that  I  have 'watched 
you,  you  have  been  fighting  for  not  vour 
own  side  but  for  a  belief  that  vou  held 
dear  and  for  a  cause  that  you  felt  was 
nght.  And  as  mad  as  you  probablv  have 
gotten  at  times  and  I  have  been  at  times 
on  the  receiving  end  of  it.  whv  it  was 
always  because  you  felt  It  was  an  injus- 
tice, and  It  was  never  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  you  personally  had  against  them 
As  one  who  was  a  hlghwav  builde'-  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  being  a  living 
epacy  to  this  for  the  job  you  did-and 
It  was  pioneering  because  you  took  a  lot 
or  .he  politics  out  of  the  highway  build- 

!!?f.  LI  ^^'^  ^}^^^  °^  Washington-I  think 
our  State  will  always  be  grateful  for  what 
you  aid. 

People  in    the   State  of   Washington 
have  much  to  thank  you  for. 

Then,  personally  I  want  to  say  that 
you  have  been  so  helpful  and  so  kind 
to  me  when  I  came  back  as  a  freshman 
and  was  the  only  Republican  in  the  dele- 
gation from  our  State— and  I  should  add 
that  all  of  the  other  Members  have  been 
most  helpful— but  I  remember  that  you 
had  a  luncheon  for  me  when  I  first  came 
and  you  have  given  me  great  enjoyment 
^t )  I  '^"^  "^°^^  appreciative.  I  know  that 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  our  State 
will  not  be  represented  by  you  here  and 
i  have  a  feeling  that  your  service  is  not 
over  in  our  State. 

When  I  see  the  Governor  tomorrow- 
night,  as  we  all  will.  I  know  that  I  am 
going  to  put  in  a  plug  for  you  because  I 
want  him  to  put  you  to  work  somewhere 
and  in  some  capacity.  I  see  that  look  on 
your  face  now  that  indicates  that  you  do 
not  want  this.  but.  Julia.  I  do  not  believe 
rou  are  really  ready  to  go  out  to  pasture. 
You  have  so  much  to  offer  and  you  have 


so  much  knowledge  and  you  have  so 
many  friends  that  we  would  be  just  sell- 
ing our  State  short  if  you  did  not  con- 
tinue in  some  capacity.  I  think  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  see  that  you  go  back  In 
some  capa<:'ity  so  as  to  help. 

I  feel  very  humble  today  to  have  been 
a  part  of  this  small  recognition  of  the 
service  and  the  great  contributions  that 
you  have  made,  not  only  in  our  State  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri    (Mr 

BURLISON ) . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praise  of  an  extraordinary 
woman.  This  characterization  of  her. 
however,  is  too  narrow.  By  that  I  mean 
she  is  not  just  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  legislators  in  this  body,  but  ranks 
among  the  most  gifted,  period,  without 
designation  of  gender.  When  the  circum- 
stances and  situations  require  it,  she  ex- 
hibits aggressiveness  and  firmness.  At 
other  times,  when  appropriate,  she  dis- 
plays a  rare  compassion  and  tmderstand- 
ing. 

The  ability  of  Julia  Hansen  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  94th  Congress.  Her 
experience,  dedication,  and  almost  inate 
legislative  ability  is  not  generated  or  re- 
placed overnight.  It  has  been  mv  privi- 
leged honor  to  know  her  and  serve  with 
her.  I  wish  her  well  in  a  relaxing  and 
refreshing  retirement,  but  Implore  her 
not  to  forget  us  or  ignore  us  when  we 
seek  her  counsel  for  our  unending  legis- 
lative problems. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  ^Mr  Mc- 
Pall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of 
us,  I  am  sorry  that  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen is  retiring.  Like  all  of  us.  I  re.':pect 
her  decision  to  retire,  but  accept  it  with 
sadness. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  thank  Julia 
for  what  she  has  done  for  the  West,  what 
she  has  done  for  transportation,  what 
she  has  done  for  the  stability  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  our  party  caucus  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  this  Hou.se.  for  what  she  has 
done  for  the  country,  and  just  for  her 
friendship.  I  hope  that  her  retirement 
IS  a  happy  one,  because  she  will  take 
with  her  the  praises  of  her  colleagues 
and  her  constituents  for  her  accomphsh- 
mcnts  for  her  country  and  the  respect 
and  affection  of  her  colleagues  for 'her 
ability  and  for  her  friendship. 

I  know  that  the  Members  join  me  in 
saying  that  our  Nation  is  richer  for  h^r 
service,  the  House  is  richer  for  her  con- 
tribution, and  all  of  us  are  richer  be- 
cause of  having  known  her. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
body  for  just  over  a  year,  I,  too,  have 
fallen  under  the  Julia  Hansen  magic. 
Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  its  intention  to  close  a  rather 
important  facility  in  my  district.  I  sought 
and  received  Mrs.  Hansen's  able  assist- 
ance and  the  facility  is  still  in  operation 
today,  thanks  to  her  ver>-  able  and  great 
help.  Even  though  few  of  the  people  In 


my  congre-sslonal  district  way  down  in 
Georgia  personally  know  Jctlia.  but  as 
she  prepares  to  depart  Washington,  DC, 
I  want  her  to  know  she  leaves  with  the 
love  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  entire 
First  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 
■We  wish  her  Godspeed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds  I. 

GENER.^L  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  just  dis- 
cu.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  following  letters 
and  statements  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Retirement  of  Representative  Julia 
BuTLEB  Hansen 
Mr.  Magntjson.  Mr.  President,  Representa- 
tive Jtn.iA  Butler  Hansen — dean  of  Wash- 
ington States  delegation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior .Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  my 
very  close  friend  and  colleague  for  so  many 
years — has  announced  she  wll!  retire  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year.  V^'hile  I 
would  be  the  first  to  aclcnowledge  that  Mrs. 
Hansen  long  ago  earned  every  right  to  shed 
the  burdens  of  elective  office.  I  also  know 
how  much  her  presence  In  the  Congress  will 
be  missed  hy  the  Nation,  the  Congress,  all  of 
us  In  the  Washington  delegation  and,  espe- 
cially, by  her  district. 

Having  served  for  8  years  on  her  hometown 
city  council  and  for  22  years  in  the  Washing- 
ton State  legislature,  Mrs.  Hansen  arrived 
m  Congress  In  1960  with  mere  legislative  ex- 
perience and  savvy  than  many  Members  have 
when  they  leave.  She  will  depart  after  37 
years  in  elective  office  and  with  a  record  of 
solid  legislative  achievement  of  which  she 
can  rightfully  be  proud. 

Tliroughout  her  career,  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
again  and  again  broken  traditions  that  pre- 
viously had  excluded  women  from  positions 
of  public  responsibility  and  authority.  She 
was  the  flr?t  woman  to  serve  on  the  city 
council  of  her  hometown  of  Cathlamet.  Wash. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  a  County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  Speaker  pro 
tempore  of  the  Washington  State  House  of 
Representatives  She  was  the  first  woman 
subcommittee  chairman  In  either  the  X.T.S. 
House  or  Senate  She  was  the  first  Democratic 
woman  to  serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  she  is  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  serve  on  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  succeeded  where  so  many 
others — men  and  women  alike — faU  because 
she  has  worked  hard,  spoken  bluntly  and 
battled  fiercely  for  what  she  believes  to  be 
right.  And  if  anyone  doubts  that  statement, 
he  should  talk  with  those  here  in  the  Senate 
who  have  confronted  her  In  conference. 

In  announcing  her  decision  to  retire,  Mrs. 
Hansen  spoke  with  the  same  blunt  honesty 
that  has  always  been  her  trademark. 

"I  am  a  Westerner  and  I  want  to  return  to 
the  West." 
She  said : 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  my  term 
expires,    I    shall    pptum    to    my    home    In 
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Cathlamet.  Wash.,  with  my  husband,  to  write, 
garden,  do  86  I  please,  hang  up  the  telephone 
or  take  the  damn  telephone  off  the  hook,  and 
when  people  I  do  not  know  appear  at  my 
door  and  walk  In  without  knocking.  I  will 
have  the  great  opportunity  of  telling  them  It 
Is  my  private  home." 

But  no  one  gives  up  their  privacy  and 
leisure  hours  for  37  years  to  serve  the  public 
unless  they  have  a  great  love  for  their  country 
And  a  deep  commitment  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. So  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mrs. 
Hansen  also  said  In  her  announcement: 

"As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  continue,  as 
long  as  I  live,  to  have  a  strong  Interest  In 
my  community,  district.  State,  and  Nation." 

That,  as  all  of  us  In  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation  know.  Is  a  profound 
imderstatement.  All  of  us.  and  particularly  I, 
wiu  continue  to  seek  her  advice,  ask  her  as- 
sistance, and  value  her  friendship.  And  I 
know  she  will  continue  to  be  as  blunt  as 
ever  In  her  advice,  as  valuable  as  ever  as  an 
ally,  and  as  sincere  as  ever  In  her  friendship. 
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John  R.  McOuire.  Chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Congresswoman  Hansen 
has  championed  Federal  natural  resource 
programs,  p.irtlcularly  forestry  programs.  One 
of  Mrs.  Hansen's  longstanding  concerns  has 
been  the  lack  of  adequate  long  range  plan- 
ning and  analysis  as  a  basis  for  determining 
federal  forestry  funding.  At  each  appropria- 
tions hearings,  Mrs.  Hansen  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  long-term  view  In 
funding  forestry  and  other  natural  resources 
programs.  She  has  continually  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  resources  budget  from  un- 
duly bearing  the  burden  of  reducing  Federal 
spending.  Under  her  guidance,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  has 
repeatedly  Increased  the  Forest  Service 
budget  In  such  basic  and  long  range  aresis 
as  reforestation,  timber  stand  Improvement, 
cooperative  forestry  and  research.  Yet  her 
Subcommittee  has  almost  always  stayed 
within  the  total  budget  amount  requested 
by  the  President  for  natural  resources,  and 
the  Subcommittee  has  simultaneously  in- 
sisted that  forestry  and  other  natursil  re- 
sources agencies  constantly  review  and  initi- 
ate efficiencies  In  managing  their  programs 
and  funds. 

Mrs.  Hansen  comes  from  a  beautiful,  heav- 
ily forested  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
she  brought  to  Congress  an  appreciation  of 
the  full  range  of  values  and  benefits  which 
our  national  forests  provide,  based  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience.  Through  the 
years,  she  has  retained  this  balanced  view 
of  our  forests  and  has  been  a  strong  and 
vocal  supporter  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  which  guides  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forest  lands. 

In  reviewing  annual  budget  requests  for 
forestry  and  other  resource  programs,  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  not  been  content  to  rely  on 
dialogue  between  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress.  She  has  opened  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  the  public  calling  In  wit- 
nesses from  the  timber  industry,  from  uni- 
versities with  forestry  management  and  re- 
search programs,  and  from  conservation 
groups.  She  has  actively  sought  their  views 
as  the  Subcommittee  tried  to  establish  fund- 
ing levels  and  priorities. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  and  the  Nation 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  for  the  dedication  and  knowledge 
she  has  brought  to  her  Job  of  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Tlie  Impact  of  her  lead- 
ership in  forestry  and  other  natural  resource 
programs  will  be  felt  for  years  by  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  can  expect  a  con- 
tinued, sustained  flow  of  amenities  and  re- 
sources from  our  public  lands  because  of  the 
Interest  and  diligence  Mrs.  Hansen  displayed 
In  funding  our  natural  resource  programs. 


Don   Hodel,    Bonneville   Powqi 
Admin  lETRATioN 

March  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hakski*. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hansen;  At  the  end  of  this 
year,  when  your  announced  retirement  from 
Congress  will  take  effect,  you  will  Join  a 
select  group  of  devoted  Americans  who  have 
achieved  a  very  outstanding  legislative  and 
public  service  record.  On  behalf  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  sound  advice,  assistance  and 
cooperation  you  have  given  us  over  the  years. 

While  you  have  earned  a  well-deserved 
retirement,  we  are  certain  you  will  maintain 
your  avid  Interest  In  local  and  National  af- 
fairs. We  are  looking  forward  to  readtag  your 
next  book. 

We  will  miss  you  on  the  Congressional 
scene. 

Nanct  Hanks.  Chairman,  National  Endow- 
ment FOB  THE  Arts,  Washington.  D.C. 
It  Is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  find  words  to 
express  the  appreciation  I  feel  for  all  that 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  done  for  the  arts 
In  this  country. 

In  the  five  years  In  which  I  have  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  I  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  that  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
matters  that  concerned  our  programs,  I  could 
count  on  the  patience,  the  understanding, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Hansen.  And  I  called 
upon  her,  many  times.  Each  year,  as  I  pre- 
pared to  defend  my  requests  for  new  and 
larger  appropriations.  I  knew  that  I  faced 
a  Chairman  who  was  perceptive,  conscien- 
tious, deeply  opposed  to  any  waste  or  misuse 
of  public  funds.  And  yet.  I  looked  forward 
to  our  encounters,  because  I  saw  In  her  a 
true  champion  of  the  public  Interest 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  at  Ita 
meeting  on  Pebr\iary  7  unanlmouslv  re- 
quested that  I  convey  their  great  grntltude 
to  Mrs.  Hansen  for  nil  she  has  done  for  the 
arts.  I  pay  tribute  today  both  for  Council 
members,  past  and  present,  and  for  mvself. 
The  National  CoimcU  on  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  I  per- 
son.illy  are  Indeed  orlvlleged  to  have  been 
associated  with  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

The  American  Film  Instttote 

"The  exercise  of  vital  power."!  along  line."! 
of  excellence  In  a  life  affording  them  scope" 
Is  the  way  the  Greeks  defined  happiness. 

Bv  that  definition.  .Tulla  Butler  Han.sen's 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  certainly  have  provided 
her  happiness,  for  she  has  exercised  her  pow- 
ers and  u.sed  her  talents  In  a  very  complete 
and  always  excellent  manner. 

Motion  pictures  are  one  of  Julia  Hansen's 
Interests  and  that  will  surprise  only  those 
who  are  unaware  of  the  extraordinary  scope 
of  this  woman's  learning;  and  carlne.  Today 
the  United  States  finallv  has  In  The  Ameri- 
can Fl'm  Institute  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  our  onlv  indigenous  art.  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  In  advancing  the  art 
of  film  and  to  preserving  the  richness  of 
America's  cinematic  heritage.  The  Am.erlcan 
Film  Institute  Is  one  of  the  manv  good  works 
that  exist  and  have  made  progress  because 
of  the  encouraeement  and  the  support  of  the 
Congresswoman  from  V/ashlngton. 

Julia  Han.sen  Is  noted  for  her  Imaginative 
support  of  the  leelslntlon  for  the  arts  which 
has  enabled  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  make  such  practical  proeress  with  her 
as  Chairman  of  Its  ADnronrlatlons  Commit- 
tee. It  is  true  to  form  that  Julia  Hansen 
would  understand  and  embrace  that  one 
art — the  mo'ie.-; — which  reaches  out  to  the 
largest  and  broadest  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  one  which  touches  the  lives  of  peo- 


ple In  every  corner  of  the  country  and  In 
each  of  Its  small  towns. 

Julia  Hansen  observed  the  Importance  of 
the  movie  theater  In  her  own  small  town 
of  Cathlamet — how  It  provided  a  gathering 
place  and  how  the  town  suffered  when  that 
small  film  house  went  dark.  She  was  able  to 
translate  the  importance  of  that  tiny  Instl- 
tutlon  to  the  lives  of  her  people  In  Cathlamet 
Into  an  understanding  of  the  potential 
which  the  film  medium  and  the  film 
arts  have  for  enriching  the  lives  of 
the  American  people  across  the  nation;  and 
shape  that  understanding  into  a  vision  of 
how  the  federal  government  could  play  a  role 
by  creating  The  American  Film  Institute. 
Americans  who  In  future  years  enjoy  the 
great  films  of  the  past  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  others  who  enjoy  the  works  of 
the  new  filmmakers  being  trained  by  The 
American  Film  Institute  wUl  do  so  because 
Julia  Hansen  spoke  up  and  cared  for  the 
medium  of  motion  pictures. 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  a  remarkable  woman.  The 
trustees,  the  Staff,  and  the  Fellows  of  The 
American  Film  Institute  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  her.  She  will  certainly  be  missed 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  by  everyone  who 
cares  about  good  government.  She  has  served 
the  people  of  this  country  for  13  years  In  the 
Congress  and  we  at  The  American  Film  Insti- 
tute salute  her  accompllshrients  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  wish  her  well  on  the  next  phase  of 
her  full  and  active  life. 

I  am  sure  that  whatever  Julia  Hansen  un- 
dertakes when  she  returns  to  her  home  in 
the  State  of  Washington  will  give  her  happi- 
ness and.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  definition, 
it  will  find  her  using  her  powers  along  the 
lines  of  excellence.  Surely,  once  again,  her 
fellow  citizens  will  be  the  better  for  It. 

Listing  or  Achievemsnts  of  Smithsonun 
Institution  During  Mrs.  Hansen's  Chair- 
manship OF  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Prepared  bt 
the  Smithsonlvn 

Her  efforts  and  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  • 
whole  are  manifold,  but  are  possibly  most 
Immediately  manifest  In  our  neighbor  on 
the    Mall,    the   Smithsonian    Institution. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
29th  Congress,  a  day  which  I  might  point 
out  came  In  August,  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment was  created  to  administer  the  trust 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  will  of  James  Smlthson,  an  Eng- 
lish scientist  who  bequeathed  his  fortune 
"to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge among  men." 

In  the  years  of  Mrt.  Hansen's  service  In 
the  Congress  that  Institution  has  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  renaissance,  and  under  her  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  the  Initiatives  of  Its 
management  have  been  guided  and  encour- 
aged by  her  sympathetic  understanding  and 
support  to  enliven  the  Institution  and  to 
provide  education  and  enjoyment  for  Its  135 
million  visitors. 

Her  great  concern  for  public  accessibility 
to  and  utilization  of  the  Smithsonian's  mu- 
seums Is  reflected  In  tbelr  now  being  opened 
into  evening  hours  during  the  spring  and 
summer;  a  substantial  program  of  guided 
educational  tours  for  school  children;  exhibi- 
tions which  are  circulated  to  colleges  and 
museums  throughout  the  country;  encour- 
agement of  scholarly  works  on  Indian  cul- 
ture and  training  opportunities  for  Indiana 
In  museum  techniques;  and  th.e  development 
of  a  neighborhood  museum  with  Its  fresh, 
non-tradltlonal  approach  to  the  role  of  mu- 
seums  In   the  Ufe   of   a  community. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  also  recognized  the  role 
of  Smithsonian  research,  and  has  enthu- 
siastically supported  Its  Investigation  aimed 
at  increasing  man's  understanding  of  the  be- 
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ginnlngs  of  his  universe;  his  Impact  on  his 
natural  environment;  his  relationship  to 
those  who  share  this  planet  with  us;  and  his 
cultural  and  artistic  heritage. 

While  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving the  record  of  past  generations,  and 
providing  generously  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  one,  Mrs.  Hansen  with  her 
teen  interest  In  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past  has  also  prepared  firm  footing  for  the 
inevitable  increases  of  visitors.  Implementa- 
tion of  a  master  plan  for  remodelltag  the  Zoo 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  animals  and  the 
educational  needs  of  people  has  begun.  In 
two  years  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum, with  new  facilities  to  record,  exhibit, 
and  conduct  research  Into  man's  aspirations 
in  space,  will  be  completed.  But  above  all, 
this  far-sighted  lady  and  her  subcommittee 
have  assured  that  the  millions  expected  to 
visit  the  Smithsonian  In  1976  will  find  wel- 
come and  delight  In  Its  observance  and  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  with  major  exhibits  in  the  na- 
tional museums  in  Washington,  important 
publications  in  science,  history,  and  art,  and 
the  Festival  of  American  Folklore,  demon- 
strating the  survival  of  old  world  ways  In 
our  culture,  the  richness  of  the  regional  vari- 
ation of  our  land,  the  contributions  of  work- 
ing America  to  the  fabric  of  national  life, 
and  the  traditional  skills  and  heritage  of  the 
native  American. 

The  warmth,  the  wit.  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  lively  western  woman  will  be  cher- 
ished in  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  new 
horizons  of  understanding,  and  in  that  of  a 
Nation  grateful  for  her  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  Its  institutions. 

WooDROW  Wilson  International  Center 
FOR  Scholars 

Since  its  creation  by  the  90th  Congress  In 
1968,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  has  accumulated  an  in- 
creasing debt  of  gratitude  to  Julia  Hansen 
for  her  dedicated  labors  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's first  Presidential  memorial  center  for 
scholarship,  devoted  to  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  world  of  learning  and  the  world 
of  public  affairs.  Congresswoman  Hansen 
played  a  central  role  in  bringing  into  being 
this  "living  memorial"  to  our  twenty-eighth 
President;  and  the  sympathetic  Interest  and 
oversight  provided  was  essential  to  the  Insti- 
tution in  Its  formative  period.  She  has  fur- 
ther evinced  her  Interest  In  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  by  agreeing  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Center's  Advisory  Council. 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years  of  active 
existence,  the  Center  has  accommodated 
more  than  150  scholars  from  27  countries. 
They  are  engaged  In  the  study  of  a  wide 
variety  of  fundamental  political,  social  and 
intellectual  Issues  designed  to  illuminate 
man's  understanding  of  critical  contempo- 
rary and  emerging  problems.  Congresswoman 
Han.sen's  support  of  this  enterprise  and  her 
commitment  to  the  Importance  of  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  the  characteristic  Wilso- 
nian  link  between  knowledge  and  moral  pur- 
pose, are  Important  features  In  the  legacy  of 
her  public  service. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
This  occasion  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
Inform  the  nation  of  Mrs.  Hansen's  out- 
standing contribution  to  making  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and, 
through  that  agency,  the  humanities  an  In- 
creasingly vital  force  In  the  nation.  With  her 
aid  and  counsel  during  these  psist  seven  years 
Federal  aid  for  the  humanities  was  able  not 
merely  to  be  sustained — but  also  to  become 
an  important  part  of  our  society's  attempt  to 
promote  the  creative  and  Intellectual  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people. 

She  has  encouraged  the  Endowment  In  Its 
many  and  various  efforts  to  promote  na- 
tional progress  in  humanities.  Including  Its 
efforts  to  support  our  great  scholars  In  ex- 


ploring the  implication  of  man's  past  ex- 
perience, to  aid  our  schools  and  colleges  In 
giving  humanities  teaching  the  kind  of  at- 
tention the  sciences  have  long  enjoyed,  and, 
most  of  all,  to  extend  the  humanities  beyond 
their  traditional  home  In  academla  to  eUI 
parts  of  our  society. 

The  fact  that  those  activities  directed  at 
increasing  the  appreciation,  understanding, 
and  use  of  humanistic  knowledge  by  the 
average  citizen  now  comprise  the  largest 
component  of  the  agency's  efforts  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  Mrs.  Hansen's  own  Insist- 
ence that  the  humanities  should  be  not 
simply  adornments  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  per- 
sonal lives  but  rather  are  essential  elements 
to  responsible  decision-making  In  a  demo- 
cratic society.  This  view  Is  reflected  espe- 
cially in  programs  which  bring  citizens  and 
humanists  together  to  discuss  critical  public 
Issues  Four  years  ago  no  such  program 
exisved  In  any  country,  and  now  they  are  in 
operation  In  nearly  every  state  and  involving 
over  one  million  Americans,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Hansen's  leadership. 

The  many  Bicentennial  activities  are  now 
getting  underway  which  will  bear  fruit  two 
years  hence  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  her  and  will  conflrm  her  deep  interest. 
We  thank  her  for  her  accomplishments  now; 
the  nation  will  continue  to  thawik  her  in  the 
future. 

Press  R:elease 

Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  D.. 
of  Washington  State's  Third  District,  an- 
nounced today  that  she  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion to  a  ninth  term  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  this  fall. 

A  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  Rep. 
Hansen  achieved  high  ranking  through  her 
service  on  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  and  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
Organization  Study  and  Review  Committee 
of  the  House. 

In  making  known  her  decision  not  to  seek 
another  term,  Mrs  Hansen  said:  "I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the 
district  for  their  consistent  support  during 
the  years  that  I  have  served  both  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  Congress. 

"I  am  a  Westerner  and  I  want  to  return 
to  the  West,"  she  said.  "At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  my  term  expires.  I  shall  return 
to  my  home  In  Cathlamet.  Wash.,  with  my 
husband,  to  write,  garden,  do  as  I  please, 
hang  up  the  telephone  or  take  the  damn 
telephone  off  the  hook,  and  when  people 
I  don't  know  appear  at  my  door  and  walk 
in  without  knocking,  I'll  have  the  great  op- 
portunity of  telling  them  It  Is  my  private 
home. 

"As  a  private  citizen  I  shall  continue  as 
long  as  I  live  to  have  a  strong  interest  In  my 
community,  district,  state  and  nation. 

"I  have  many  regrets  about  leavmg  public 
office,  but  not  nearly  as  many  regrets  as 
anticipations  about  what  life  as  a  private 
citizen  can  be. 

"Life  is  not  going  to  be  long  enoueh 
to  do  all  the  things  that  I  want  to  do,"  she 
said.  "I  have  so  many  Interests." 

"Thirty-seven  years  is  a  long  time  to  be 
pursued  by  an  endless  string  of  people  who 
want  everything  from  post  offices  to  gasoline. 
It  Is  also  a  long  time  to  receive  telephone 
calls  on  Christmas  Eve  or  New  Year's  E\e 
from  the  United  Press  or  Associated  Press," 
she  conttaued. 

"Traveling  east  to  west  Is  one  of  the  big- 
gest trials  and  tribulations  there  Is  and  Main 
Street  in  Cathlamet,  where  I  own  my  home, 
will  never  look  as  good  as  It  will  after  all 
my  encounters  with  Washington  DC,  houses 
where  the  plumbing  won't  work;  landlords 
won't  weather  strip,  and  charge  everyone 
ungodly  rents,  particularly  to  members  of 
Congress.  I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
being  Mrs.  Julia  Hansen  again — citizen  of 
the  U.S.A.,"  she  continued. 


"I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  people  who 
didn't  really  ever  want  to  come  to  Congress 
and  had  to  be  pushed,  because  I  had  never 
considered  that  politics  were  really  a  career," 
Rep.  Hansen  said.  "It  played  an  important 
part  of  my  Ufe.  When  I  was  born  my  mother 
was  in  public  office.  I  was  married  while 
serving  in  public  office.  And  my  grand- 
daughter was  born  while  I  was  serving  In 
Congress." 

"But  this  long  association  with  public  of- 
fice has  had  Its  ups  and  downs,"  she  declared. 
"Wher  I  was  a  small  youngster  I  was  ad- 
monished by  my  mother,  'Now  remember  I 
hold  public  office  and  you  can  do  certain 
things  and  you  can't  do  certain  things.'  I 
can  remember  when  I  was  a  small  girl,  and 
my  father  was  sheriff,  of  angry  culprits  com- 
ing to  the  house  and  threatening  to  shoot 
him." 

Continuing,  she  said,  "I  was  bathing  my 
son  when  he  was  a  baby  and  an  Irate  con- 
stituent showed  up  and  told  me  in  no  un- 
certain terms  to  drop  him  because  she 
needed  and  demanded  my  time.  But  I  have 
loved  and  appreciated  all  the  people  in  the 
Third  District  and  I  have  loved  the  district. 
It  Is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  United 
States  and  I  return  vrith  great  affection  for 
the  land   and  wonderful   neighbors." 

She  expressed  appreciation  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  she  had  received  during 
her  political  career  from  J.  M.  McClelland 
Sr..  president  of  the  Longvlew.  Wash.,  Dally 
News.  "I  doubt  that  I  would  have  sought 
election  to  the  State  Legislature  if  It  had 
not  been  for  his  encouragement." 

"I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  people  repre- 
senting the  communications  media  for  their 
courtesy  and  consideration  throughout  my 
career  In  public  office,"  Mrs.  Hansen  said. 

She  added  that  during  the  months  ahead 
she  hopes  to  visit  every  county  in  her  dis- 
trict and  say,  "Thank  you."  to  all  her  many 
friends  and  supporters.  "I  am  not  only 
grateful  for  their  support,  but  for  their  in- 
terest in  government  and  theu-  participation 
in  the  programs  with  which  my  office  has 
been  associated.  They  have  always  partici- 
pated and  worked  with  the  office  to  make 
possible  some  of  these  things." 

Mrs  Hansen  has  achieved  a  unique  rec- 
ord for  a  woman  in  public  office.  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  Indicated  it  is 
possible  that  she  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  woman,  a  period  of  37  years,  as  a  city 
council  member,  legislator  and  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  career  as  an  elected  official 
began  as  a  member  of  the  Cathlamet  City 
Council,  where  she  was  first  elected  on  De- 
cember 7.  1937.  and  took  office  on  Jan.  11. 
1938.  In  the  fall  of  1938  she  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  where  she  served  for 
22  years. 

She  resigned  from  the  Legislature  In  No- 
vember 1960,  after  being  elected  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  and.  at  the  same  time,  was 
voted  a  full  two-year  term  in  Congress  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  served  continuously  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  late  1960. 

There  were  eight  yesirs  early  In  her  politi- 
cal career  where  she  was  Involved  In  an  elec- 
tion campaign  every  fall.  From  her  first  city 
council  campaign  In  1937  through  1944  she 
was  busy  with  a  campaign  for  office  each 
year.  First  It  was  an  election  to  the  council, 
the  next  year  it  was  a  campaign  to  retain 
her  seat  In  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  grueling 
experience,  one  that  she  will  never  forget. 
She  served  eight  years  on  the  council  and  22 
years  in  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  pioneered  the  way  In 
breaking  with  tradition  that  has  kept  women 
out  of  key  positions  of  government  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  during  her  political  career, 
has  achieved  the  following  "firsts"  for 
women  In  government : 

First  woman  to  serve  on  the  Cathlamet 
City  Council. 
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First  woman  to  sen-e  as  chairman  of  a 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

First  woman  chairman  of  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Committee  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

First  woman  to  be  speaker  pro  tempore  of 
the  Washington  State  Hotase  of  Represent- 
atives. 

First  woman  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway 
Policy  Problems  of  the  U  western  states,  a 
position  she  held  for  ten  vears  from  1950 
to  1960. 

First  woman  subcommittee  chairman  In 
either  the  House  or  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

First  Democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation. 

First  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Hoxise  Democratic  Steering  Committee. 

During   her  service   In  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Mrs.  Hansen  made  major  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  state  s  highway 
system.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Roads  and 
Bridges   Committee   she   worked   with   great 
vigor  toward  establishing  a  long-range  high- 
way construction  program  reaching  all  parts 
of  the  state.  She  also  Initiated  the  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
state    highway    commission    that    took    the 
highway  program  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
political   forces  working   in   the  Legislature 
Mrs.  Hansen  expressed  the  belief  that  her 
most  important  highway  legislation  was  the 
law  that  provided  for  development  of  lim- 
ited   access   highways,   piacine    the   state   of 
Washington  in  a  position  of  nationwide  lead- 
ership  In  hlchway  safety  and  management 
She   also  was   responsible   for  initiating  re- 
search by  two  state  universities  that  provided 
the  basis  for  a  priority  system  of  allocating 
highway  funds,  a  system  now  used  both  na- 
tionally and    internationally    Other   impo-- 
tant  highway  legislation  she  introduced  pro- 
vided for  speedier  truck  licensing  and  plac- 
ing the  State  Patrol  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis 
She  turned  her  attention  to  the  problem 
of   mass   transit   during   her   .service   in   the 
Legislature  and  through  the  vears  has  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  providing  means  for  mov- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  conveniently  and 
quickly  at  a  limited  cost  and   a  minimum 
consumption  of  energy. 

"We  must  seek  better  ways  to  manage  traf- 
fic on  our  highways  and  streets."  she  com- 
mented. "Mass  transit  is  one  of  the  methods 
that  can  be  utilised.  And  it  will  contribute  to 
savings  In  energy  '• 

Because  of  her  legislative  efforts  in  behalf 
of  h  ghways,  she  was  selected  as  the  kevno'e 
speaker  for  the  1952  conference  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Project  Adequate  Roads. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  named  to  the  LegLslature's 
Education  Committee  in  1939  and  was  chair- 
man from  1941  to  1947.  While  serving  on 
the  committee  she  successfully  sponsored 
legislation  for  school  lunches,  teacher  con- 
tract laws,  a  new  approach  to  junior  college 
basic  financing  and  an  emplovee  rpt'rement 
program,  along  with  the  1945  basic  schoo' 
support  bill  which  established  the  svstem' 
of  distributing  school  funds  on  a  basis  of 
need.  Mrs.  Hansen  also  co-sponsored  a  bill 
authorizing  construction  of  a  new  state  li- 
brary. She  served  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Legislatures  Elections  and  Priv!'.eees  Com- 
mittee where  she  authored  Ip'jlslation  that 
gave  women  equality  on  countv  and  state 
party  central  committees 

Her  work  on  behalf  of  hlghwavs  in  the 
State  Legislature  was  wldelr  recosnl.-ed  and 
she  was  named  chairman  of  the  Western  In- 
terstate Committee  on  Hlehwav  Policy  of  the 
11  western  states.  Mrs.  Hansen  held  this  posi- 
tion for  ten  years,  gaining  wide  recognition 
for  her  contributions  to  state  highway  pro- 
grams throughnut  the  entire  West. 

Following  her  election  to  Congress  In  1960, 


Mrs.  Hansen  Immediately  plunged  Into  the 
work  of  the  House.  At  various  times  she 
served  on  the  Education  and  Labor,  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees.  She  was  named  to  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic woman  to  serve  on  the  committee.  She 
was  a.sslgned  to  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  subcommittee  and  waa  elevated  to 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In  1967.  She 
made  her  first  floor  appearance  in  this  sig- 
nificant role  when  she  presented  the  1968 
appropriations  bill  for  the  departments  and 
agencies  funded  through  her  subcommittee. 
She  continues  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, which  is  responsible  for  funding 
that  runs  upwards  from  .$2.5  to  83  billion 
annually.  Many  of  the  activities  funded 
in  these  departments  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Pacific  J^orthwest. 

Rep.  Hansen's  subcommittee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  the  appropriations 
requests  for  28  differen-  i.f.clos  plus  man- 
nge.nient  for  key  encr.-y  p.-,j^rams,  300,000 
miles  of  federal  roads,  753  million  acres  of 
public  lands,  vital  natural  resources  includ- 
ing the  national  parks  and  federally-owned 
timber  and  mineral  lands,  research  in  the 
field  of  oil  and  coal,  pollution  abatement  and 
federal  programs  for  fcpproxlniatelv  600.000 
American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories  in  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Al^^ika  on  her  commit- 
tee work  and  has  probably  spent  more  hours 
on  Indians  reservationj.  US.  Forests  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  programs  than  any  other 
subcommittee  chairman  for  many  vears.  She 
will  continue  to  head  fhe  subcommittee  and 
carry  out  these  respotsibllltles  dtiring  the 
balance  of  1974. 

She  has  maintained  b  deep  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  Ameircan  Indians,  both  those 
on  reservations  and  t^iose  living  In  urban 
areas.  During  appropriations  hearings  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  consistently  sought  increased 
funding  for  haspltals.  schools  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  Indians. 

Her  great  interest  in  the  best  possible  uti- 
lization of  the  nation's  natural  resources  Is 
revealed  in  her  questlcHilne  of  witnesses  be- 
fore her  appropriations  sTib^ommlttee.  This 
can  cover  a  wide  range  from  development  of 
processes  for  Increasedl  use  of  the  nation's 
coal  reserves,  search  fdr  new  oU  and  shale 
fields,  better  utlUzatloij  of  the  national  for- 
ests, as  well  as  funding  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  | 

T!ie  departments  a|id  agencies  funded 
through  the  subcommittee  Include: 

The  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Joint  Federal^tate  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  .Maska.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  National  Park  Service,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safetv  Board  of  Re- 
view, Geological  Survey,  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search. Office  of  Coal  and  Gas,  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Office  of  th*  SoMcltcr,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Indian  Claims  Commission.  Indian 
Health  Service.  National  CouncU  on  Ind'an 
Opportunity.  Territorial  Affairs.  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. National  Gallery  of  Art.  Pennsvlvanla 
Avenue  Development  Corp.  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Internationa!  Canter  for  Scholars. 

In  1970  Mrs.  Hansen  was  assigned  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Org.anlzatlon 
Study  and  Review,  whlclj  later  became  known 
as  the  "Hansen  Committee."  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee,  numerous  rules  and 
policy  changes  were  carried  out  in  the  House. 
Some  of  the  achievements  of  the  committee 
included  abolishing  the  old  seniorltv  rule  for 
elevating  committee  me«nbers  to  chairman- 
ships; a  provision  that  no  Member  may  chair 
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more  than  one  subcommittee;  providing  that 
no  Member  shall  be  a  a  member  of  more  than 
two  committees  with  legislative  Jurisdiction 
She  also  supported  legislation  that  cut  off 
funds  for  continuation  of  the  U.S.  mUitarv 
activities  In  Cambodia,  marking  the  first 
time  the  House  has  paesed  legislation  limit- 
ing U.S.  involvement  in  the  Indochina  war 
Mrs.  Hansen  Is  the  dean  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  delegation  In  the  House.  And,  in 
this  connection,  she  remarked,  "I'm  not  quit- 
ting  because  of  Watergate." 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Amerioan  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  as  the  representative  of 
Congress.  She  was  named  to  the  position  bv 
Speaker  Albert. 

Numerous  honors  have  been  bestowed  on 
Mrs.  Hansen  in  recognition  of  her  outstand- 
ing efforts  in  the  field  of  lawmaking.  At  the 
125th  annual  commencement  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  she  was  presented 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  for  her 
outstanding  work  in  public  life.  The  awattl 
took  note  for  her  outstanding  work  In  the 
State  Leglslattu'e  and  Congress  In  the  fields 
of  environmental  protection,  resource  and 
energy  management,  historic  preservation 
improvement  of  Indian  health  and  education 
programs,  and  for  advancing  the  arts  and 
humanities.  i 

In  1973  Mrs.  Hansen,  lalong  with  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln,  D.-N.C.  were  honored  bv  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  with  the 
Henry  M.  Teller  Award  for  outstanding  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  legislation  benefitting  the 
Indian  people.  Rep.  Hansen  also  has  "been 
honored  for  her  work  In  behalf  of  the  nation's 
Indian  tribes  by  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw 
Choctow,  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes.  The 
Makah  Tribe  In  the  state  of  Washington  also 
honored  her  for  support  of  a  vouth  oppor- 
tunities program. 

Mrs  Hansen  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  historic  Fords  Theater  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  honorary  board  of  directors  of 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Theater;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Forest  History  So- 
cletv:  a  member  of  the  Advlsorv  Committee 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  and  an  honorary  director  of  the 
Chinook   Heritage   Foundation. 

Congresswoman  Han.^en  has  been  deeply 
Interested  In  the  arts  and  humanities.  David 
G  Barry,  chairman  of  the  Washington  State 
Commission  for  the  Humanities,  wrote  In  a 
letter  to  Gov  Daniel  J.  Evans:  "I  believe 
It  Is  Important  to  note  and  give  special  rec- 
ognition as  well  that  Oongresswoman  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  chairperson  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Apnro- 
prlatlons.  It  Is  through  her  vision  and  leader- 
ship at  the  national  level  that  the  state-based 
commissions  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  have  grown  from  approxi- 
mately six  when  our  commission  came  Into 
being  to  approximately  40  at  the  present  date. 
This  Joining  of  Federal  and  State  leadership 
will  contribute  much  to  decl.slon-making 
that  will  Influence  the  future  quality  of  life 
In  our  state  and  country. 

•lav  Gordon  Hall,  director  for  government 
relations.  General  Motors  Corp.,  said  "As  a 
patron  of  the  arts.  I  wish  to  espre.ss  my 
appreciation  for  all  that  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
done  for  the  arts  since  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  subcommittee  fundlni? 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  She 
has  given  the  arts  program  Its  greatest  Impact 
by  supplying  needed  federal  support." 

She  Is  an  honorary  state  memiser  of  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  national  education  society. 
Her  state  honorary  membership  was  awarded 
In  1947  for  "outstanding  service  to  educa- 
tion" Mrs.  Hansen  Is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Washington  State  Patrol  Retired  Officers 
Association  and  National  Association  of  State 
Outdoor  LlnLson  Officers.  8he  has  received  the 
Wa=;hlns:ton  State  Good  Roads  Association's 
meritorious  public  servlc«  award,  a  certificate 
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of  recognition  from  the  Washington  State 
University  Student  Chapter  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association  and  a  certificate 
of  merit  from  the  Washiiigton  State  War 
Fund  Committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  nas  been  a  force  In  Demo- 
cratic Party  affairs  through  the  years.  She 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Wahkiakum 
County  Central  Committee  for  20  years: 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Young  Democrats  In  1939;  Nine-County 
League  chairman  in  1944  and  1945;  a  member 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee  from  1936 
to  1940.  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Advisory  Committee  from  1955  to 
1957. 

She  was  "Democratic  Woman  of  the  Year" 
m  1958  and  woman's  chairman  of  the  Magnu- 
son  for  Senator  state  campaign  In  1956.  Mrs. 
Hansen  also  was  elected  unanimously  as 
chairman  of  the  platform  committee  at  the 
state  Democratic  conventions  in  Yakima  In 
1958  and  Spokane  In  1960. 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  a  member  of.  numerous 
organizations  Including  the  Society  of 
Naval  Sponsors,  having  christened  the 
nuclear  submarine  Queenfish:  Mt.  Rainier 
Chapter  L.E.S..  the  University  of  Washington 
chapter  of  the  D.AR.,  Elochoman  Grange. 
Longview  Business  and  Professional  Women. 
.American  Association  of  University  Women. 
Clark  County  Historical  Society,  National 
Capital  Democratic  Club  and  the  Cathlamet 
Commercial  Club. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
Wahkiakum  County  Abstract  Co.  and  G. 
Henry  Hanlgan  Insvirance  Co.  In  Cathlamet. 
She  also  served  as  office  assistant  In  the  Wah- 
kiakum County  Engineer's  Office. 

Rep.  Hansen  is  well  known  as  a  creative 
writer.  She  Is  the  author  of  the  prize-winning 
Northwest  historical  Juvenile  novel.  "Singing 
Peddles,"  published  by  Sutton  House,  Henry 
Holt  Co.  and  Blnfords  and  Mort.  She  also 
has  WTltten  a  historical  play.  "Blrnle's 
Retreat."  which  has  been  performed  by  local 
casts  in  Cathlamet  and  will  be  presented 
through  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial celebrations  In  1976. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  working  to  earn  her  way 
throi:gh  the  university. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  maternal  ancestors  founded 
Groton.  Mass..  in  1634  and  her  paternal 
ancestors  helped  Daniel  Boone  settle  Ken- 
tucky. 

Her  family  moved  to  Washington  Terrl- 
torj-  in  1877,  settling  first  In  Tumwater 
before  moving  to  Cathlamet  in  1882.  Her 
father,  former  Wahkiakum  County  sheriff, 
was  a  Spanish  American  War  veteran  with 
the  Second  Oregon  Voltinteers.  Her  mother, 
a  teacher,  was  Wahkiakum  County  school 
superinter-dent  and  was  nam.ed  Washington 
State  Mother  of  the  Year  In  1960. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  husband.  Henry  A.  Hansen, 
is  a  retired  logger  and  a  native  of  Cathlamet. 
They  have  one  son,  David,  and  a  new  grand- 
daughter. Mrs.  Hansen's  brother.  Dr.  James 
Butler,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Departmer.t 
of  Drama  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia after  serving  several  years  as  chairman 
of  the  department.  He  is  author  of  several 
books  on  the  history  of  drama. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  have  seen  here  today  that  little 
escapes  the  perceptions  of  our  own  col- 
leagues. It  would  be  difficult  to  try  In 
any  way  to  summarize  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington State.  She  has  been  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  legislator;  but  she  is  also 
a  talented  writer,  a  poet,  a  daughter  of  a 
gifted  painter.  If  it  could  be  in  any  way 
summarized.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there 
used  to  be  an  ad  that  said  it  all:  "Julia 
HANstN  is  tough,  but,  oh,  so  gentle." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 


have  heard  the  well  chosen  words  of  the 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  several  others  indi- 
cating great  appreciation  for  the  service 
of  Julia  Butler  Hansen  and  for  her  as 
a  person.  They  were  words  very  well 
chosen  and  deserved. 

My  brother  happens  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict which  she  represents.  I  have  visited 
there  several  times  and  am  well  aware 
that  her  service  is  appreciated  there  just 
as  it  is  appreciated  here.  Obviously,  they 
feel  a  loss  also  and  would  have  reelected 
her  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  have  served  on  three  committees 
with  Julia.  First.  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  with  her 
where  she  exhibited  a  great  knowledge 
of  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee.  Then  we  both  moved  to  the 
Appropriation  Committee  where  she  has 
distinguished  herself.  Little  can  be  added 
to  the  words  of  others  concerning  service 
on  that  committee. 

I  have  also  served  on  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee. She  has  shown  great  leadership 
with  that  committee.  She  on  many  occa- 
sions has  done  what  many  would  have 
considered  impossible  by  securing  a  con- 
census on  far-reaching  reforms.  These 
reforms  were  passed  quietly  but  effec- 
tively and  for  example,  the  rule  assuring 
that  seniority  alone  would  not  guaran- 
tee a  chairmanship  was  agreed  upon  long 
before  organizations  were  ever  heard  of 
vshich  now  are  trying  to  claim  credit. 
Those  rules  passed  because  she  was  able 
by  sheer  leadership  ability  to  forge  a 
concensus  and  get  those  who  did  not 
agree  to  go  ^long.  Reforms  imder  her 
leadership  are  more  far-reaching  than 
all  reforms  passed  since  the  days  of  Joe 
Cannon  and  she  deserved  the  place  she 
will  have  in  history  for  those  accom- 
plishments. 

Many  more  words  of  appreciation 
would  be  warranted  but  •would  be  re- 
dundant. I  join  all  In  extending  thanks 
lor  her  service  and  wishing  her  a  verv 
happy  future. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  and 
legislators  like  Julia  Hansen  do  not  come 
along  very  often.  She  is  as  feminine  as 
old  lace,  yet  tough  as  steel  when  the 
public  interest  is  involved. 

This  country  and  this  House  are  tre- 
mendously Indebted  to  this  remarkable 
public  servant.  Her  courage  and  skill  and 
ability  to  harmonize  desperate  views 
played  a  crucial  role  in  the  movement  of 
recent  years  to  reform  and  improve 
House  procedures.  I  think  It  clear,  for 
example,  that  the  first  modification  of 
the  seniority  svstem  of  the  House  came 
about  because  of  her  prestige,  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  House,  and  her  legislative 
skills. 

We  In  Arizona  will  always  remember 
her  compassion  for  our  Indian  tribes,  her 
support  for  reclamation  and  resoiu-ce  de- 
velopment. She  made  an  exceptional 
record  as  chairman  of  her  appropria- 
tions subcommittee. 

This  sound,  sensible  woman  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  her  colleagues.  I  wish  her 
many  happy  years  of  retirement  In  her 
beloved  State  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  arise  to  address  my  colleagues  today. 


I  am  saddened  for  I  have  recently 
learned  ol  the  Impending  retirement  of 
my  good  friend  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
but  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Congresswoman's  out- 
standing public  career  and  service  to  her 
Nation. 

Congresswoman  Hansen's  career  is 
dotted  with  "firsts" — first  woman  city 
council  member  of  Cathlamet,  Wash.; 
first  woman  to  sen-e  as  chairman  of  a 
county  democratic  central  committee; 
first  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  House  of  Representatives. 

Such  tradition-breaking  did  not  cease 
in  her  home  State  of  Washington.  Soon 
after  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Mrs.  Hansen  was  named  to  positions  of 
leadership  within  the  Congress.  Rrst 
democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Appropriiitlons  Committee;  first  woman 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation. In  short.  Julia  Butler  Hansen's 
career  has  been  completely  remarkable. 

In  her  role  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Congresswoman  Han- 
sen has  overseen  a  motley  group  of  Fed- 
eral holdings.  From  300.000  miles  of 
Federal  roads  to  753  miUion  acres  of 
public  lands,  from  the  national  parks  to 
Federal  programs  for  approximately 
600.000  American  Indians.  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  reviewed  numerous  programs  at  the 
very  heart  of  America.  For  the  woman 
who  lovingly  describes  her  district  "as 
the  most  beautifiU  part  of  the  United 
States."  such  a  responsibility  must  have 
been  a  veritable  labor  of  love. 

Sincerity — innovativeness — determina- 
tion— all  of  these  words  could  accurately 
be  applied  to  Congreswoman  Hansen. 
But,  I  know  more  than  any  of  these,  the 
Qualiry  we  shall  miss  the  most  Is  the 
forthnghtness  she  brought  to  every  as- 
pect rsr  her  public  life.  That  quality  is  of- 
ten in  short  supply  these  days.  So.  when 
we  see  someone  who  exem^iif.es  honesty 
lea\ing  public  ser\1ce.  all  Americans 
should  feel  the  loss 

Congresswoman  H.^^nsen  has  given  un- 
sparingly to  her  fellow  Washlngtonlans 
and  her  country  for  37  years.  Her  otit- 
standing  scr\ice  deserves  to  be  awarded 
with  the  privacy  and  freedom  Impossible 
In  the  fishbowl  atmosphere  that  prevails 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Congresswoman 
Hansen  said  it  best  herself — 

I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being 
Mrs.  Julia  Hansen  again — citizen  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  has  been  as  coooerative,  as  help- 
ful, and  as  understanding  of  an  Appro- 
priations Chairperson  for  Wyoming's 
best  interests  as  we  have  had  in  several 
generations,  in  my  opinion.  Serving  in 
her  sensitive  position,  she  has  shown 
time  and  again  her  concern  for  the  en- 
\'ironment.  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
two  national  parks  of  Wyoming — Teton 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment, reclamation,  a  few  of  the  Fed- 
eral fisheries  left  in  my  State,  and  for 
the  needs  of  our  Indian  people.  She  also 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  subcommittee  chair- 
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manship  in  either  the  U.S.  House  or  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  her  term  in  the  House,  Wyoming 
has  been  served  by  a  series  of  Members, 
beginning  with  the  late  Keith  Thomson, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  my  own  term 
in  the  89th  Congress,  again  a  term  by 
William  Henry  Harrison  to  be  followed 
by  John  Wold  in  the  91st  Congress,  and 
to  be  succeeded  by  me  again  in  the  92d. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  grateful  to  Julia 
for  her  thoughtfulness  and  her  fairness 
in  dealing  with  Wyoming  and  its  re- 
quirements over  the  years.  May  she  and 
her  husband  and  family  enjoy  a  rich 
and  rewarding  retirement. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  taken  by  our  colleague 
Lloyd  Meeds  to  honor  the  gentlelady 
from  Washington,  Mrs.  Hansen,  who  has 
chosen  to  retire  at  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  Mrs.  Hansen.  She  is  truly 
a  distinguished  Individual  who  has  been 
a  giiidiiig  figure  in  our  domestic  affairs 
for  several  years  from  her  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  distinct 
privilege  to  work  with  Mrs.  Hansen  over 
the  past  years  on  matters  coming  under 
her  jurisdiction.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  her  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  her 
concern  for  the  people  of  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  Mrs.  Hansen 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  people  of  my 
district  and  State  for  her  dedicated  work 
and  leadership.  We  in  Louisiana  know 
firsthand  of  her  concern  for  the  en- 
viromnent,  for  forestry  and  forest  man- 
agement, for  the  sportsman,  and  for  the 
general  operations  of  the  Departments 
and  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  subcommittee.  She  will  be  missed  by 
the  people  of  her  district  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  by  the  Congress  which 
she  serves  so  well. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  regret  when  I  learned 
of  the  plans  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  year  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  loss 
of  this  experienced  and  effective  Mem- 
ber will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  people  in 
her  congressional  district,  but  by  all 
Members  and  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  government  in  this 
country.  Although  both  of  us  came  to 
Congress  in  the  "class  of  1959."  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  brought  with 
her  more  savvy  about  the  workings  of 
Government  and  politics  than  any  other 
freshman  Member  of  that  year. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  Cathlamet,  Wash.,  city  council.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives.  Here  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  as  a  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  the  first  democratic  woman  to  serve 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  serving  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
during  the  past  14  years  know  that  she 


did  not  take  her  public  duties  and  re- 
sponsibUities  lightly.  She  worked  tire- 
lessly as  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  she 
earned  the  respect  of  every  member  be- 
cause of  her  straight  forward  manner, 
and  her  uncompromising  will  to  do  what 
she  felt  was  in  the  best  public  interest.  In 
a  city  where  the  ability  to  "read  between 
the  lines"  is  a  prerequisite  to  survival.  It 
Is  always  a  pleasure  to  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Hansen.  She  said  what  was  neces- 
sary and  she  said  it  in  a  way  that  left 
little  room  to  doubt  what  she  meant. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  assess  the 
many  benefits  that  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try enjoy  or  will  enjoy  In  the  years  ahead 
because  Julia  Hansen  was  forceful 
enough  to  battle  for  those  programs  and 
policies  in  wliich  she  believed.  It  is  not 
possible  to  list  all  of  the  worthy  programs 
that  have  enjoyed  funding  because  of  her 
efforts,  but  I  can  mention  at  least  two 
that  had  direct  effect  In  my  own  district. 
While  Julia's  considerable  Interest  In 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
been  greatly  beneficial  to  overall  program 
aims,  she  has  been  particularly  appre- 
ciative of  the  work  being  carried  out  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.  It  was  primarily  because  of  her 
substantial  support  that  the  laboratory 
was  able  to  research  and  develop  a  com- 
puterized system  to  position  logs  at  the 
saw  to  maximize  yield  of  useful  lumber. 
Although  the  best  open  face — BOF — saw- 
ing system  Is  not  yet  in  widespread  com- 
mercial use.  It  promises  in  the  days  ahead 
to  Increase  the  yield  of  useful  lumber  by 
10  percent.  At  a  time  when  forest  re- 
sources of  this  country  are  under  severe 
strain,  this  new  sawing  process  can  help 
meet  demand  and  save  one  out  of  every 
ten  trees  that  would  have  been  required 
previously. 

Another  example  of  Mrs.  Hansen's 
tenacious  fighting  ability  is  provided  by 
an  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — decision  to  impound  some  $960,- 
000  required  for  a  land  exchange  between 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  In  Madison.  The  land 
exchange  was  needed  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  complete  future  develop- 
ment of  a  multi-mlUion-dollar  medical 
research  and  training  center,  and  It  was 
also  beneficial  to  the  future  development 
of  the  Service's  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory'. 

Julia  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposal,  included  the  necessary  funds 
in  the  budget  and  guided  the  provision 
to  enactment.  OMB  Impounded  the  funds 
provided,  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Hansen 
seeking  her  assistance  in  freeing  the  ap- 
propriation. For  nearly  2  years  we  did 
battle  with  OMB  over  the  impounded 
land  exchange  funds,  and  at  no  time  did 
Mrs.  Hansen  waiver  in  her  strong  sup- 
port and  willingness  to  continue  the  fight 
Late  last  year,  OMB  finallv  relented  In 
Its  opposition,  and  the  land  exchange 
was  completed  in  January  of  this  year 
Mrs.  Hansen's  assistance  in  this  long 
struggle  was  invaluable,  and  It  helped 
prevent  an  OMB  decision  that  jeopard- 
ized both  the  future  of  the  medical  re- 
search center  and  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory. 

Neither  of  these  actions  are  likely  to 
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win  any  widespread  recognition  for  Mrs 
Hansen,  and  yet  she  worked  for  them 
with  the  vigor  one  might  expect  from  a 
Member  toiling  for  funds  for  a  battleshln 
which  he  expected  to  bear  his  name  em- 
blazened  across  Its  bow.  No  home  builder 
of  the  future  will  perhaps  recognize  that 
lumber  Is  more  plentiful  and  less  costly 
because  Julia  Butler  Hansen  made  cer- 
tain that  research  was  funded  which  led 
to  more  efficient  use.  And  no  patient  us- 
ing the  research  facilities  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Wisconsin  will  know  that  par- 
tially because  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Han- 
sen, the  research  facility  was  developed 
to  Its  full  potential.  But  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  aware  of  her  efforts,  and 
for  all  of  those  who  may  not  be,  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  deeo 
appreciation. 

I  understand  that  Julia  Is  going  back 
to  her  beloved  West,  to  her  admiring 
westerners,  and  to  her  own  house  and 
fiower  garden  In  Cathlamet.  We  will  miss 
her  greatly  here  in  the  Congress  but 
understand  that  after  37  years  in  public 
life,  she  richly  deserves  some  time  to  do 
precisely  what  she  wants  to.  Whatever 
those  retirement  plans  might  hold  I 
wish  her  good  luck,  success,  and  above  all 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  very  exceptional  woman 
I  am  speaking  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
who  after  37  years  In  public  office,  14  of 
which  she  spent  here  with  us  in  these 
Chambers,  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
term  to  her  home  In  the  West. 

Julia  is  not  only  an  exceptional  woman 
because  she  consistently  served  aa  a 
hardworking  and  contributing  Member 
of  Congress,  but  she  leaves  a  unique  rec- 
ord of  firsts  for  a  woman  In  public  oflHice 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  chair  a  sub- 
committee in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  and  she  was  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  serve  on  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee. 

Her  efforts  were  not  only  directed  to- 
ward the  people  of  her  district,  but  to- 
ward the  welfare  and  betterment  of  the 
entire  Nation.  She  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions in  the  areas  of  mass  transit 
highway  legislation,  proper  utilization  of 
natural  resources,  and  bettering  the  lives 
of  our  Indian  population. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  will  certainly  be 
missed  here  In  Washington  by  her  friends 
and  coUeagues.  She  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  as  a  doer  and  a  fighter 
for  what  she  believes  In,  but  through  It 
all  she  has  constantly  remained  a  beau- 
tiful and  gracious  lady  whom  I  regard 
with  a  very  deep  and  warm  affection. 

I  would  personally  like  to  extend  her 
every  good  wish  for  many,  many  years  of 
good  health,  and  much  happiness.  I  hope 
that  her  home  in  the  West  will  provide 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  retire- 
ment which  she  anticipates.  Her  depar- 
ture will  leave  an  unflllable  place  in  our 
lives,  but  we  know  that  the  place  we 
leave  In  hers  will  soon  be  filled  with  aU 
the  blessings  of  family  and  friendship 
which  she  has  so  long  put  aside  to  serve 
her  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Repre- 
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sentative  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  I  can 
confirm  that  .she  guides  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  budget  with  thorough- 
ness and  grace.  Her  sense  of  priorities 
and  her  skillful  handling  of  the  witnesses 
have  earned  her  the  special  respect  of 
the  committee. 

Mrs  Hansen's  retirement  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  many  who  are  concerned 
about  achieving  a  balanced  use  of  our 
scarce  natural  resources.  She  will  leave 
behind  her  a  legacy  of  concern  which 
will  continue  to  motivate  those  responsi- 
ble for  managing  our  natural  resources 
and  public  lands. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Mrs. 
Hansen  all  the  best  as  she  returns  to  her 
beloved  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  join 
mv-  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative Julia  Butler  Hansen  who 
has  decided  not  to  seek  re-election.  She 
has  been  a  truly  great  and  distinguished 
Member. 

When  Mrs.  Hansen  was  first  elected, 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  which  I 
serve.  She  distinguished  herself  there  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  improvement 
of  the  education  of  the  youngsters  of 
America  and  of  the  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  of  those  covered  by 
the  Federal  labor  laws. 

It  was  with  real  regret  that  we  lost  her 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
But  it  can  be  accurately  said,  that  her 
contributions  there  as  a  member  and 
subcommittee  chairman  have  won  her  a 
national  name  and  the  respect  of  literally 
millions  of  the  American  people.  Not  only 
has  she  shown  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, our  national  parks  and  lands,  our 
power  problems,  energy  resources  and  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  people,  but  she  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  an  extremely 
successful  effort  to  finance  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation.  By  that  action 
alone,  she  has  helped  to  foster  arts  coim- 
cils  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  to  take 
the  beautiful  things  in  hfe  throughout 
the  land  to  all  of  the  people. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Reform  Committee  which  she  has  so  bril- 
liantly chaired.  Through  her  skill,  knowl- 
edge and  patience,  she  became  the  cata- 
lyst for  the  Hansen  committee  which  Is 
composed  of  a  truly  representative  cross 
section  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House.  Virtually  all  of  the  reforms  com- 
ing from  the  committee  have  been  iman- 
Imously  agreed  upon  by  that  committee, 
thanks  largely  tc  Julia's  skill. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  use  the  entire 
time  for  today's  debate  extolling  Julia 
Butler  Hansen's  great  qualities.  We  all 
know  them  and.  therefore.  I  shall  con- 
clude with  my  thanks  for  having  known 
and  served  with  her  and  with  every  wish 
that  she  have  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
Privilege  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  whose  distinguished  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  drawing  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

After  37  years  as  a  public  servant, 
JtTHA  can  certainly  refiect  with  pride  on 
her  numerous  achievements  and  politi- 


cal "firsts."  In  1960  when  she  came  to 
Washington  she  brought  with  her  sin  ex- 
tensive background  in  State  and  local 
politics — having  been  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  Cathlamet  City  Council  as 
well  as  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  post  of 
speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  Washington 
State  House  of  Representatives,  just  to 
name  a  few  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  we  all  know,  Julia's  record  here  In 
Congress  has-been  no  less  glowing.  Since 
not  only  was  sh>  the  first  woman  Demo- 
cratic member  but  also  the  first  woman 
Chairperson  In  the  history  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  I  have 
liad  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
with  her  since  1971. 

Although  her  experience  and  expertise 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.  I  know 
that  Julia  will  continue  lifelong  service 
to  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Na- 
tion. As  she  prepares  to  return  to  private 
life.  I  extend  to  her  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  success  and  enjoyment  In  her 
forthcoming  pursuits. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Representa- 
tive Julia  Butler  Hansen,  my  friend  and 
colleague,  has  announced  she  will  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Though  we  all  will  miss  her,  no  one 
can  say  she  has  not  earned  rest  and 
peace  at  her  home  in  Cathlamet,  Wash., 
to  which  she  plans  to  return. 

Her  37  years  of  public  service — on  the 
Cathlamet  City  Council,  In  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature,  and  in  Con- 
gress— have  been  packed  with  accom- 
plishments. 

She  was  the  first  women  to  be  speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives,  the  first 
woman  to  chair  a  .subcommittee  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
date  on  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee,  on  which  I  have 
enjoyed  serving  with  her. 

In  the  State  Legislature,  Julia  chaired 
the  Education  Committee  and  success- 
fully sponsored  legislation  for  school 
lunches  and  a  bill  for  distribution  of 
school  funds  on  the  basis  of  need. 

After  coming  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1960.  she  was  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  be- 
came chairman  of  Its  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee  In  1967. 

That  subcommittee — responsible  for 
the  budgets  of  28  agencies,  and  appro- 
priations of  up  to  $3  billion  each  year- 
could  not  have  been  put  in  abler  hands. 
She  has  worked  tirelessly  to  protect  our 
National  Parks,  enlarge  fisheries,  develop 
more  energj'  resources,  and  help  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

In  1970.  Julia  was  selected  for  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  chairing  the  Democratic 
Committee  on  Organization  Studv  and 
Review.  Her  efforts  resulted  In  the  re- 
placement of  the  eld  seniority  rule  by 
election  of  committee  chairmen,  a  major 
and  long-overdue  reform. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working 
with  Julia,  and  she  and  her  family  have 
my  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sad  at  the  thought  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Hansen  contingent  In  the  Congress 
and  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  neighboring 


State  of  Washington  who  has  done  so 
much  for  Idaho.  During  her  14  years  of 
dedication  in  and  to  the  Congress,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  has  made  an  inestimable 
contribution  to  her  State  and  Nation.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
her  and,  while  I  respect  her  desire  to  re- 
tire, I  will  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  her  great 
cooperation  on  measures  that  were  nec- 
essary to  the  well-being  of  the  area  of  the 
West  which  encompasses  both  Idaho  and 
Washington. 

Particularly  wiU  her  leadership  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  be  missed.  Her 
deep  Interest  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
are  well  knowTi  and  Americans  who 
worked  diligently  In  both  fields  will  feel 
her  loss  of  service. 

While  she  has  risen  to  the  heights  in 
congressional  service  she  has  never  lost 
her  basic  human  touch.  Despite  her 
stated  plan  to  rest  and  relax,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Julia  Butler  Hansen  wiU 
continue  to  serve  wherever  she  Is. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  at  the  end  of  this  year  will 
bring  to  an  end  37  years  of  outstanding 
public  service.  I  feel  very  fortimate  to 
have  served  with  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
during  8  of  her  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  always  valued 
highly  her  sage  ad\ice  and  counsel. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hansen's  most  outstand- 
ing characteristics  is  her  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  American  Indians. 
This  was  brought  forcefully  to  mj-  atten- 
tion when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
company her  on  a  visit  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  who 
reside  In  mj-  district.  Her  deep  concern 
was  evidenced  by  her  searching  questions 
Into  the  availability  of  health  care  and 
education  for  the  Choc  taws.  As  a  result  of 
her  visit  we  were  able  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  new  and  expanded  hos- 
pital facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  miss  the  drive,  hard  work,  and 
leadership  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen  come 
next  Januar>'.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  all  feel  fortunate  to  have  served 
with  her  and  we  should  be  appreciative  of 
the  changes  she  helped  bring  about  for 
the  good  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  join  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing congressional  leaders.  Julia 
Butler  Hansen,  who  retires  after  14 
years  of  remarkable  legislative  accom- 
plishment. Mrs.  Hansen  was  the  first 
woman  to  head  an  Important  subcom- 
mittee In  either  the  House  or  Senate;  sh« 
has  served  with  great  distinction  over  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies. Her  many  achievements  Include  the 
Innovative  earth  resources  satellite  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  in  both  the 
search  for  new  energj'  sources  and  the 
protection  of  our  environment.  Her  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee's  support  of 
this  NASA-Department  of  Interior  proj- 
ect was  vital  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  this  technological  breakthrough. 

Equally  significant  are  her  contribu- 
tions to  her  home  Stat*  of  Washington 
where  she  served  for  20  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Washington  State  out- 
standing service  plaque  for  her  State 
legislative  work  on  highway  safety.  In 
addition  to  Mrs.  H.ansen's  successes  in 
behalf  of  highway  safety,  the  environ- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Interior's 
diverse  programs,  she  has  also  worked 
in  behalf  of  her  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion during  her  years  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcormnittee  on  Transportation, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  and  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

All  this  is  known.  In  addition  I  have 
a  special  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
to  make.  For  a  number  of  years  I  and 
my  ofBce  enjoyed  the  friendly  presence 
and  marvelous  assistance  of  Julia's 
daughter-in-law,  Nancy — Mrs.  David 
Hansen.  With  the  arrival  of  Julia's  first 
grand-daughter  and  namesake,  Nancy 
retired  to  tlie  life  of  wife  and  mother, 
as  does  now  oiu-  dear  friend,  Julia 
Hansen. 

For  her  decades  of  accomplishment. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Julia  Butler  Hansen.  For  her 
years  of  outstanding  public  service,  I  of- 
fer her  our  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  a 
happy,  noncongresslonal  life  in  beautiful 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  my  friend.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
who  has  announced  that  she  will  not  run 
for  reelection  this  year. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  to  serve  in 
the  House  with  Mrs.  Hansen.  Her  con- 
cept of  public  trust  is  without  parallel 
and  words  are  Inadequate  to  fully  de- 
scribe her  tremendous  capacity  for  loyal- 
ty and  love  of  her  country  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  every  posi- 
tion that  she  has  held  down  through  the 
years,  she  has  achieved  distinction  and 
her  service  in  all  of  her  assignments  has 
been  marked  by  a  high  sense  of  con- 
science and  duty. 

According  to  my  information,  Mrs. 
Hansen  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  she  has  made 
an  excellent  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  Appropriations.  A&?ne 
of  the  subcommittee  chairmen  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
followed  her  service  on  her  subcommit- 
tee, and  know  that  she  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

She  has  always  been  cheerful,  humble 
and  dedicated  and  possesses  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor. 

We  will  miss  Mrs.  Hansen,  and  I  want 
to  wish  her  and  the  members  of  her 
family  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  al- 
ways regrets  to  hear  of  the  retirement 
of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  has  served, 
and  for  whom  he  holds  great  affection 
and  esteem.  This.  I  am  sure,  is  the  feel- 
ing of  all  Members  of  the  House  for  our 
colleague,  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  joined  us  after  a  special 
election  on  November  8,  1960.  and  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
the  late  Cleve  Bailey  of  West  Virginia 
^as  then  chairman. 


With  the  enthusiasm  and  the  interest 
wlaich  has  characterized  her  entire  con- 
gressional career,  Mrs.  Hansen  quickly 
emersed  herself  In  the  work  of  the 
committee,  and  I  well  remember  her 
service  on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  She  was  particularly  inter- 
ested and  effective  in  hearings  into  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  performing 
arts,  chaired  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey.  I  like  to  think  those  hearings  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  sub.sequent  land- 
mark National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act.  I  remember  Mrs. 
Hansen  was  also  interested  greatly  in 
the  committee's  work  in  adult  education, 
and  made  significant  contributions  to 
our  hearings  and  inquiries  in  that  field. 

Had  she  remained  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  she  would  long 
since  liave  been  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man there,  too.  And  I  like  to  tliink  that 
her  stamp  and  her  name  would  be  on 
much  of  the  legi-slation  that  committee 
has  produced  in  the  last  decade. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  however,  fits  into  no 
mold.  She  is  a  dedicated  representative 
of  the  people  and  she  has  made  her  con- 
tribution where  her  assignments  called 
her. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  as  a  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies,  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen  has  served  the  Congress  and 
the  country  well  indeed. 

Aside  from  her  invaluable  help  in 
funding  the  program.s  initiated  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
want  to  say  a  personal  word. 

As  she  has  with  all  Members  having 
business  before  her  subcommittee.  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  been  most  understanding 
and  helpful  with  the  special  problems 
faced  by  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district.  Time  and  again,  we  have  had 
to  turn  to  her  with  some  problem  or  snag, 
and  time  and  again  she  has  turned  her 
good  sense  and  good  humor  loose  upon 
it,  and  the  problem  ha.s  been  solved.  P\Dr 
this  assistance  I  son  grateful,  and  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ken- 
tucky are  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Juiia  Hansen  has  been 
a  Member's  Member:  but  she  has  above 
all  else  been  a  people's  Member.  We  will 
miss  her,  and  the  people  will  miss  her. 

As  she  takes  her  leave  of  us  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  "do  as  she  pleases,"  our 
affection,  our  appreciation,  and  our  good 
wishes  follow  in  her  train. 

Mr.  BTJTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Congresswoman  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Hansen.  As  a  new- 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  her  very  well,  but 
in  the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in  with 
respect  to  our  Bicentennial  efforts  I 
ha%'e  had  an  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  her  record  of  involvement 
in  the  Bicentennial,  and  It  is  to  this 
that  I  would  like  to  speak. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  has  served  as 
a  House  Member  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  from 
Februan,'  1971,  to  January  of  this  year, 
when  the  current  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  assumed 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, Mrs.  Hansen  has  exercised  her  usual 
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good  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  budget 
of  the  Bicentennial  in  her  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  on  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee. 

In  my  review  of  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative history  of  the  Bicentennial 
efforts,  I  found  Mrs.  Hansen  always  to 
be  a  source  of  responsible  leadership  and 
sound  judgement.  Her  actions  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  shape  and  di- 
rection of  our  Bicentennial  efforts  to 
date,  and  her  departure  will  deprive  the 
Bicentennial  of  a  prime  source  of  leader- 
ship and  responsible  criticism.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congresswoman  from 
Washington  will  find  time  in  her  retire- 
ment to  continue  her  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  the  Bicentennial,  and  I,  for 
one,  will  always  welcome  her  advice 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  country  owes  a  tremendou.s  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  colleague,  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Washington's  Third  Dis- 
trict, Julia  Hansen,  for  tlie  devotion  slie 
has  shown  over  the  years  to  the  setting 
of  proper  policies  and  then  assiu-ing  the 
necessarj'  funding  for  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  owned  by 
all  Americans.  Without  her  help  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  various  programs 
and  projects  required  to  manage  Amer- 
ica's vast  resources,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  other  bureaus 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  have  fallen  far  short  of  meeting 
today's  challenrres.  Her  absence  from  the 
Congress  as  the  chairwoman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies will  be  a  great  loss.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  wish  that  gracious  lady 
from  Washington  a  happy  and  enjoyable 
retirement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  salute  many  Members  of 
Congress  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  paying  tribute  to 
any  finer  Member  than  the  distinguished 
lady  we  salute  today.  Mrs.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

There  are  things  which  must  be  said  by 
me  about  her  work  here  in  the  Congress— 
and  many  of  them  will  be  said.  But  were 
I  to  exhaust  the  pages  of  this  Record, 
the  story  would  be  incomplete.  There  is 
just  no  way  I  could  possibly  portray  the 
endless  patient  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months  expended  by  this  distinguished 
lady  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  that  sub- 
committee, there  had  to  be  decided  pre- 
cisely what  would  be  done  with  an 
amount  of  money  greater  than  the  budg- 
ets of  many  of  our  States.  And  it  has 
to  bring  that,  final  appropriations  bill 
to  the  floor  for  the  final  action  of  the 
Congress.  She  has  been  intelligent  in  her 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  America, 
gracious  in  hearing  the  Impassioned 
pleas  of  those  who  have  appeared  before 
her,  forthright  in  her  statement  of  the 
limitations  within  which  she  felt  she  had 
to  work,  and  wise  in  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  priorities  which  must  be 
met.  She  Is  a  most  remarkable  woman. 

And  I  would  point  to  the  last  word  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  She  is  above  all 
things  a  woman.  She  is  precisely  the  sort 
of  woman  that  reminds  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  once  said:  "I  cannot  imagine 
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why  women  want  to  be  equal  to  men.  I 
have  always  thought  them  to  be  su- 
perior." She  has  given  to  her  work  that 
special  warmth  and  understanding  that 
no  man  can  find,  that  represents  a  pecu- 
liar virtue  found  only  in  a  woman,  and  In 
a  most  extraordinary  woman.  She  never 
really  h.id  to  lean  with  the  hard  hand  of 
authority  to  get  something  done.  There 
was  jU5t  no  way  you  could  say  no  to 
Julia. 

We  are  losing  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress  through  her  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection,  a  reelection  which  she 
most  certainly  would  have  achieved  had 
she  chosen  to  run.  But  there  is  no  way 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  wish  to 
take  from  her  what  she  expressed  so  well 
in  her  own  st.\tement— a  fchance  to  be 
herself  once  more,  free  from  the  endless 
importunings  of  the  constituents  she 
served  so  well.  I  would  now  like  to  say  a 
few  words  of  the  career  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  area  of  the 
Northwest  and  for  the  Nation  that  events 
and  circumstances  were  such  as  to  lead 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  into  a  long  and  il- 
lustrious public  service  career — a  career 
that  started  in  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives,  culminating  in 
her  becoming  the  first  woman  to  be 
chairman  of  an  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  U.S.  Congress — the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies. 

But  all  of  us  are  aware  of  her  out- 
standing public  service  activities — they 
are  well  documented.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  as  a  person  of  uncommon  pre- 
science— a  person  of  her  times  who  was 
able  to  see  the  shape  of  problems  to 
come  and  who.  with  integrity  and  pur- 
pose set  out  to  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  problems. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  natural  resom"ces  where  we 
find  revealed  the  special  qualities  of  Mrs. 
Hansen — her  concern  for  the  natural 
environment,  but  even  more  important, 
for  people.  The  present  natural  resource 
protection  versus  development  dilemma 
with  which  we  are  wrestling  today  was 
foreseen  by  Mrs.  Hansen  many  years  ago. 
But  she  did  not  jump  on  environmental 
bandwagons  that  called  shrilly  for  a 
complete  stop  to  everything  that 
smacked  of  development.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand  did  she  regard  every  acre  of 
open  space  as  the  rightful  and  immediate 
target  for  the  drill  or  bulldozer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  belonged  to  those  special 
few  in  the  Federal  Government  who  fore- 
saw the  need  for  balance.  She  recognized 
the  sharp  horns  of  the  dilemma — rhe 
need  on  the  one  hand  for  vast  amounts 
of  resources  in  order  to  sustain  America's 
society,  but  the  need  at  the  same  time 
to  take  every  measure  possible  so  that 
our  land  and  waters  are  not  unalterably 
degraded.  Her  keen  interest  in,  and  fine 
support  of,  the  programs  of  the  U.S. 
geological  survey  reflects  her  complete 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  earth 
sciences  investigations  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  She  has  recognized  full  well 
that  wise  decisions  concerning  the  use  of 
our  precious  land  and  natural  resources 
cannot  be  made  without  the  kinds  of 
basic  data  and  scientific  analyses  that 


the  survey  provides.  In  this  regard,  she 
told  this  House  on  Jmae  27,  1973,  when 
she  presented  her  budget  that  her  com- 
mittee "has  been  deeply  concerned  for 
years  about  the  total  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican resources  wliich  are  available  to 
make  America  operate  efficiently,"  and 
that  "we  must  provide  the  public  with  all 
the  facts  and  research  necessary  for 
judgment  making." 

Her  concerns  for  people,  for  resource.^, 
and  for  the  environment  not  only  of  the 
Northwest,  but  of  the  entire  Nation, 
brought  her  into  contact  with  a  wide 
range  of  Federal,  State,  industrial  and 
educational  groups.  She  did  her  home- 
work. She  harvested  hard  facts,  not  .'ust 
opinions  or  indecisive  half-judgments, 
but  scientific  and  technical  data  upon 
which  she  herself  could  judge  the  nature 
of  the  problems.  As  one  example  of  her 
probing  for  new  ideas  and  how  they  could 
be  of  help,  several  years  ago  she  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  remote  sensing 
of  the  enviromnent  from  space.  This  in- 
trigued her  because  she  had  grasped  the 
fact  that  new  technological  tools  would 
have  to  be  developed  if  the  resource- 
enviromnental  tangle  were  to  be  resolved. 
She  recognized  that  new  tools  were 
needed  to  help  monitor  changes  in  the 
enviroimient,  and  to  provide  a  view  of 
our  environment  in  a  new  way. 

Despite  many  obstacles,  she  fought  for 
the  idea  that  such  remote  sensing  de- 
vices should  be  carried  in  Earth-orbiting 
satellites  and  provide  Earth  scientists 
with  never-before-obtained  views  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  This  information,  she 
was  convinced,  would  bring  space  tech- 
nology to  the  people,  with  benefits  ac- 
cruing directly  to  the  man-on-the  street. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  understanding,  belief, 
and  unremitting  vigor  in  her  support  of 
the  Earth  Resources  Observation  Sys- 
tem— EROS — program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  helped  the  idea  de- 
velop into  reality,  providing  experiment- 
ers with  a  better  understanding  of  our 
resources  and  our  environment,  and  the 
Interaction  of  man's  activity  upon  them. 
This  is  prescience  at  work.  This  is  being 
the  forceful  person  of  our  times  that 
characterizes  Mrs.  Hansen's  life  and 
career. 

One  should  understand  that  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's foresight  involves  no  unrealistic 
dreaming.  She  says  that  the  Nation  must 
accelerate  its  resource  exploration  ac- 
tivities. She  Insists  that  such  explora- 
tion be  carried  out  only  if  the  people  and 
the  environment  are  protected  from  such 
exploration  or  eventual  exploration.  The 
challenges  ahead  are  many  and  diverse; 
but  Mrs.  Hansen  leaves  us  the  touch- 
stones and  the  guidelines  for  meeting  the 
challenges,  namely,  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  job,  imagination,  integrity, 
and  an  abiding  belief  in  the  American 
people  and  their  ability  to  see  things 
through. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  only  a  small  pic- 
ture of  a  limited  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  Mrs.  Hansen  has  borne 
so  well  over  many  years.  Were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  exhaust  all  of  those  responsi- 
bilities, it  would  be  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge indeed.  I  wilj  take  the  liberty,  how- 
ever, of  appending  two  other  facets  of  the 
career  of  Mrs.  Hansen.  I  will  append  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ron  Walker,  Director  of 


the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Frankie  Hewitt,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  Ford's  Theatre  Society. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  to  "speak 
of  the  remarkable  contributions  of  one 
person  in  the  field  of  space  technologj- 
as  it  relates  to  Earth  resources,  the  field 
of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  theatrical  arts  in  America. 

It  has  been  said  in  distant  days  that 
the  Renaissance  man  was  learned  in  the 
arts  and  learned  in  the  sciences,  that  his 
knowledge  sought  the  boimdaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge  in  an  endless  variety  of 
subjects.  If  that  is  true,  then  in  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  we  have  the  complete 
Renaissance  woman,  and  a  delightful 
and  wonderful  woman  withal. 

V£.  Dep.^rtment 

OF  THE  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  M  McDade, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McDade:  We  have  been  advised 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
promulgated  for  Tuesday.  March  5.  a  Special 
Order  of  Business  to  honor  Representative 
Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Since  much  of  Mrs. 
Hansen's  outstanding  career  as  a  legislator 
has  been  devoted  to  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  this  letter  could  be  made  "part  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  National  Park  Service  and.  I  am  sure, 
the  entire  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  saddened  by  the  announcement  that 
Mrs  H;insen  will  leave  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  her  present  term.  Her  long  and  faith- 
ful .service  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  has  spanned  a  period  during  which 
the  Nation  has  faced  unprecedented  chal- 
lenges in  adding  to  our  store  of  park  and 
outdoor  recreation  lands,  and  providing  for 
the  conservation  of  God-given  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mrs.  Hansen  leaves  a  record  of  solid 
achievement  highly  visible  In  the  National 
Park  Service.  During  her  tenure  as  Chair- 
woman of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, our  record  of  expansion  has  been  re- 
markable, due  in  considerable  part  to  her 
keen  Interest  and  strong  support.  During 
fiscal  years  1968-1974,  some  45  new  areas 
have  been  added  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, which  now  embraces  298  units.  This  Is 
an  18  percent  Increase.  For  the  same  time 
period,  the  budget  of  the  National  Park 
Service  rose  from  $128  million  to  $297  mU- 
lion — a  131  percent  increase. 

Beyond  her  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
the  national  parks,  however.  Mrs.  Hansen's 
guidance,  advice  and  foresight  have  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  manv  new  Serv- 
ice activities,  of  which  I  will  highlight  a  few. 

The  opportunity  Inholding  purchase  pro- 
gram makes  available  funds  to  acquire,  as 
they  become  available,  lands  in  older  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System  which  are  stUl 
privately  owned.  Between  19G9  and  the  end  of 
1973,  more  than  cue-half  of  the  total  inhold- 
ing acreage  where  legislative  acqv.isitlon  au- 
thority exists  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $50.6 
mUllon. 

Our  living  history,  interpretation,  and 
other  activities  have  been  greatly  aided  at 
almost  no  cost  through  the  Volunteers  la 
Parks  program  which  has  attracted  thou- 
sands of  citizens  to  do  non-paid,  part-time 
work  in  numerous  park  locations. 

The  Summer  in  the  Parks  program  has 
considerably  expanded  urban  recreational 
opportunities,  particularly  In  Washington, 
DC,  and  has  provided  needed  transporta- 
tion for  urban  youth  to  nearby  parklands. 
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In  an  effort  to  stimulate  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  American  Indians,  the  Service, 
upon  request,  provides  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes  to  help  plan  and  develop  rec- 
reational facilities  on  Indian  lands. 

To  strengthen  law  enforcement  In  the 
national  parks,  special  authority  has  been 
provided  In  the  Appropriations  Act  to  use 
any  available  funds  to  cover  unbudgeted 
costs  necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  also  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  rapidly  growing  nationwide 
effort  to  save  noteworthy  sites  and  buildings 
commemorating  our  Nation's  history.  Ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  the  associated  grants- 
in-aid  program  to  the  States  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  have  received 
her  consistent  interest  and  support  and  have 
Increased  steadily  since  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  in  1966.  The 
study  activities  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice that  help  support  these  programs  have 
also  been  strengthened.  These  are  the  His- 
toric Sites  Survey,  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey,  Historic  American  Engineering 
Record,  and  Interagency  Archeologlcal  Sal- 
vage program. 

In  particular  should  be  noted  her  deep  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  appropriate  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  role  of  blacks  and  Indians  In 
our  national  history.  Studies  of  historic  sites 
illustrating  black  history  now  being  conduct- 
ed under  contract  by  the  Afro-American 
Bicentennial  Corporation  are  In  large  part  a 
result  of  her  personal  Interest, 

Finally,  Mrs.  Hansen  has  consistently 
worked  for  the  proper  funding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  historical  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System.  The  reconstruction  of  the  his- 
toric old  fur  trading  post  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
Washington,  now  underway.  Is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  concern. 

All  Americans  interested  In  their  past  and 
In  the  Nation's  scenic  tresisures  will  long  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  that  Mrs.  Hansen,  during 
a  critical  time,  held  positions  of  great  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  course  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  Service  colleagues,  I  ex- 
tend to  Julia  Butler  Hansen  our  warm  wishes 
for  a  most  rewarding  period  of  retirement. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  her  often  in  the 
national  parks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  H.  Walker, 

Director. 

Ford's  Theatre  SocnrrT. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  5.  1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  McDade, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McDade:  For  the  past 
seven  years,  Julia  Hansen  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ford's  Theatre. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  making  Ford's  the 
alive,  vibrant  theatre  that  It  is  today  is  due 
directly  to  her  sympathetic  Interest  dxirlng 
those  early  years. 

Indeed,  on  several  occasions  when  we  at 
Ford's  were  struggling  to  establish  this  his- 
toric building  as  a  living  theatre,  Julia  Han- 
sen's steady,  unwavering  support  literally 
made  the  difference  between  success  and 
faUure. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  much  saclness,  that  we 
learned  of  her  plans  to  retire.  All  of  the 
performing  arts  are  losing  a  good  and  de- 
voted friend.  Aa  the  producer  at  Ford's,  I 
shall  miss  her  guidance  and  help. 

I  shall  miss  her  sense  of  humor  and  her 
exquisite  sense  of  proportion.  But  most  of 
all,  I  shall  mtas  her  because  she  is  "one  of  a 
kind."  Julia  Hansen  Is  an  original. 
Sincerely, 

I^ANKix  Hewrrr, 
Executive  Producer. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  retirement 
from  one's  chosen  profession  is  always 
a  sad  time  and  a  happy  time. 

In  the  case  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  we 
are  saddened  by  her  announcement  of 
retirement  from  the  Congress,  where  her 
vigorous  leadership  has  personified  a  long 
career  of  statesmanship.  We  are  also 
happy  for  this  great  lady  because  we  are 
fully  aware  that  she  has  earned  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  many  peaceful  years 
ahead — away  from  the  sound  and  fury 
of  legislative  battle. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  retirement  has  gener- 
ated quite  an  outpouring  of  comment 
within  the  E>epartraent  of  the  Interior — 
all  highly  favorable. 

At  the  top  executive  levels  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  with  technical  per- 
sonnel who  have  appeared  before  her  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  I  have  been 
struck  by  one  comment  that  has  been 
universally  expressed:  "She  is  a  great 
American.  She  has  consistently  put  na- 
tional interests  ahead  of  party  and  re- 
gional politics." 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  compliment — 
nor  a  more  deserved  one. 

There  have  been  many  other  com- 
ments— many  of  them  relating  to  the 
careful  preparation  that  precede's  Mrs. 
Hansen's  hearings  and  the  fair  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  those  hearings 
are  conducted. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  of  all, 
however,  is  the  widely  held  view  that  Mrs. 
Hansen  was  among  the  first  to  foresee  the 
emerging  energy  crisis  and  to  act  effec- 
tively to  find  solutions  for  it. 

A  prime  example  Is  in  the  area  of  coal 
production  and  utilization.  Not  only  did 
she  support  an  accelerated  coal  develop- 
ment program,  she  fought  valiantly  to 
increase  funding  for  the  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Mrs.  Hansen  realized — at  an  early 
stage — that  we  must  utilize  our  vast  coal 
reserves  in  an  environmentally  accepted 
manner  instead  of  leaning  too  heavily  on 
foreign  imports  of  foel. 

She  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  her 
many  accomplishments,  but  for  this  one 
long  struggle  in  particular,  this  Nation 
will  always  owe  her  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wish  you  many,  many  happy  years 
of  a  well  deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Meeds^  and  others  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding  record 
of  service  of  the  lady  from  Washington, 
Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen — Chairman 
Hansen — who  recently  announced  her  re- 
tirement from  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  genial,  cooperative,  and 
helpful — a  true  lady  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — and  also  a  gifted  and  talented 
leader  whose  great  abilities  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  legislative  enrich- 
ment of  the  Congress. 

During  her  14  years  in  Congress,  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  served  her  district.  State, 
and  Nation  faithfully  and  well.  Her  37- 
year  record  of  public  service  at  all  levels 
of  government  has  been  outstanding. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Appropriations  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations,  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
provided  vital  leadership  at  a  crucial 
time  in  our  history  when  the  demands  for 
preservation  of  the  environment  must  be 
balanced  against  the  need  for  develop- 
ing and  providing  vital  and  essential 
services  for  our  expanding  population. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  demonstrated  great 
ability  and  effectiveness  in  her  concern 
for  the  environment,  for  progress,  for  our 
national  parks  and  forests,  fisheries,  en- 
ergy resources,  reclamation,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Hers  has  been  a  dedicated  and  enlight- 
ened voice  in  behalf  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

I  am  sure  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  it  was  Mrs.  Han- 
sen who  introduced  proposals  in  1972 
for  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
House — proposals  which  were  adopted 
and  which  have  accomplished  much  to- 
ward broadening  the  base  of  participa- 
tion by  all  Members. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  decision  by  Mrs. 
Hansen  to  retire  from  the  Congress.  She 
understands  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress— the  problems  of  its  Members,  and 
she  at  all  times  endeavors  to  cooperate 
in  the  interest  of  this  great  Nation.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

We  appreciate  Julia,  we  shall  miss  her 
very  much,  but  we  wish  Mrs.  Hansen  the 
very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  in  her 
richly  deserved  retirement. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  well 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton since  1960.  Although  I  have  not 
served  with  Mrs.  Hamsen  as  long  as  some 
of  my  colleagues,  I  have  in  that  rela- 
tively short  time  come  to  admire  her  leg- 
islative ability  and  her  determination  to 
accurately  represent  her  district. 

We  are  losing  an  able  colleague  but 
her  outspoken  defense  of  her  convictions 
and  her  persuasive  poUtics  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  this  Chamber. 
With  public  confidence  in  Congress  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  accept 
the  prospect  of  her  absence.  No  single 
Member  can  be  said  to  have  done  more 
in  making  this  body  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  citizenry. 

Let  us  not  lose  the  impetus  for  reform 
that  Representative  Hansen  gave  us  in 
chairing  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, Study,  and  Review — the  "Hansen 
committee."  Her  no  nonsense  approach 
to  much  needed  reforms  can  only  be 
described  as  an  orderly  rebellion  against 
the  status  quo.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
described  It : 

A  little  rebellion  now  and  then.  Is  a  good 
thing,  and  as  necessary  In  the  political 
world  as  storms  In  the  physical. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  all  learn  In  her 
stead  to  rebel  against  the  ineffectual,  the 
inefficient,  the  frustrations  that  keep  us 
from  being  more  responsive  and  more 
democratic  In  serving  here  after  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  gone. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  colleagues  in  the  House,  Con- 
gresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of  the 
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Third  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
liigton,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Appropriation  Subcommittee,  has  an- 
nounced she  will  retire  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  year  which  will  conclude 
37  years  of  public  service  in  city.  State, 
and  Federal  Government.  In  this  time 
she  has  pioneered  both  as  a  woman  and 
concerned  citizen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on   the   Cathlamet   City   Council. 

First  woman  to  become  chairman  of 
a  county  Democratic  central  committee. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  the  roads  and 
bridges  committee  of  the  Washington 
State  House  of  Representatives. 

First  woman  to  be  speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First  woman  to  become  chairman  of 
the  western  interstate  committee  on 
highway  policy  problems  of  the  11 
Western  States,  a  position  she  held  for 
10  years. 

First  woman  subcommittee  chairman 
in  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

First  Democratic  woman  to  serve  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation. 

First  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the 
House  Democratic  steering  committee. 

In  addition  Mrs.  Hansen  has  main- 
tained a  deep  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
the  American  Indians.  During  appro- 
priations hearings  she  has  consistently 
sought  increased  funding  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  employment  opportunities 
for  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  also  known  for  her 
great  interest  and  activity  in  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  For  increased 
use  of  the  Nation's  coal  reserve,  search 
for  new  oil  and  shale  fields,  better  utili- 
zation of  the  Nation's  forests,  as  well  as 
funding  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Representative  Hansen  and  the  great 
effort  she  has  lent  to  the  Congress  will 
be  mi.ssed,  but  her  accomplishments  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  those  who  follow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  and  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
stand  here  today  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

Elected  to  the  86th  Congress  in  1960, 
Julia  has  brought  to  this  Chamber  an 
abundance  of  energy,  resourcefulness, 
diligence,  and  a  crusading  spirit,  which 
have  endeared  her  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

To  even  attempt  to  chronicle  all  the 
distinguished  legislative  achievements  of 
this  fine  Representative  and  the  first 
woman  ever  elected  chairman  of  an  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  hardly  begins 
to  detail  the  high  marks  of  excellence 
which  Julia  merits  for  an  outstanding 
performance  and  service  of  the  past  14 
.^ears. 

A.s  chairman  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Julia  has  led 
the  crusade  for  better  education  oppor- 
tunities for  Indians  and  other  minority 
groups.  From  her  field  trips  to  Indian 
reservations  Julia  gahied  valuable  first- 
hand information  on  the  plight  of  our 
most  disadvantaged  minority  group.  The 
Ignorance,  degradation,  and  poverty 
which  she  witnessed  from  these  on-site 
inspections  greatly  moved  this  deeply 
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compassionate  woman  and  gave  her  the 
idea  of  foimding  a  kindergarten  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Later,  Chair- 
man Hansen  pioneered  a  highly  success- 
ful work  and  learn,  clean-up  program 
on  the  reservations. 

An  advocate  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen  firmly  believed  that  only 
through  federally  directed  educational 
programs  for  Indians  would  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  social  justice,  equal  job  op- 
portunities, and  civil  rights  ever  be  real- 
ized. The  pioneering  educational  efforts 
inaugurated  by  Julia  Hansen  are  a 
giant  step  forward  toward  bringing  this 
goal  to  fruition. 

Long  before  the  energy  crisis  con- 
fronted America,  Julia  was  an  advocate 
of  geological  surveys  so  that  we  could 
have  the  important  data  on  our  natural 
resources.  The  Interior  Committee  has 
carried  on  a  prodigious  amount  of  activ- 
ity under  her  aegis.  A  skilled  politician 
and  knowledgeable  chairman,  Julia  has 
exhibited  a  willingness  to  share  her  al- 
most limitless  knowledge  about  Interior 
matters  with  her  committee  colleagues, 
and  her  conscientious  devotion  to  her 
duties  have  earned  Julia  the  praise  and 
gratitude,  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  all 
those  who  have  worked  with  her  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Julia  is  as  distinguished  a  parliamen- 
tarian as  she  is  a  chairman.  Before  she 
came  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Julia  had  an  outstanding  career 
in  the  Washington  State  Legislature, 
serving  as  Speaker  pro  tem  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  This 
parliamentary  experience  in  the  State 
legislature  helped  prepare  her  for  the 
arduous  duties  she  assumed  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Organization 
and  Review  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  been  loved 
and  revered  by  all  who  knew  her  and 
served  with  her  in  the  House.  This  Cham- 
ber will  be  greatly  diminished  by  her 
departure.  But  to  those  of  us  who  know 
and  admire  her,  Julia  will  continue  to 
represent  the  inimitable  qualities  of 
strong  personal  courage,  integrity,  and 
a  dedication  to  legislative  service  in  the 
fuU  measure  of  human  energy. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  a  distinguished  and  remark- 
able person,  Congresswoman  Julia 
Butler  Hansen. 

I  have  served  on  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  just  over  a  year  now,  smd 
during  that  time  have  been  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  knowledge,  skill, 
and  compassion  exhibited  by  Chair- 
woman Hansen.  Although  her  presence 
on  the  subcommittee  'will  be  greatly 
missed,  her  tireless  dedication  and  ef- 
forts will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
worked  closely  with  her. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  will  be 
able  to  replace  the  resources  and  skills 
Representative  Hansen  brought  to  the 
subcommittee.  Time  after  time,  she  has 
showTi  tremendous  patience  in  listening 
to  witnesses,  and  proven  her  ability  to 
effectively  cross-examine  them.  She  is 
tough,  yet  fair  in  her  work,  retaining 
firm  control  of  committee  proceedings. 

Perhaps    most    outstanding    is    Con- 


gresswoman Hansen's  concern  for  the 
more  than  600,000  American  Indians  re- 
ceiving assistance  through  Federal  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee. Her  service  was  rewarded  In  1973 
by  the  National  Congress  on  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  with  the  Henry  M.  Teller 
Award  for  outstanding  efforts  on  behalf 
of  benefiting  the  Indian  people.  A  total 
of  six  of  the  Nation's  Indian  tribes  have 
honored  her  in  the  past  14  years  for  her 
untiring  work  on  their  behalf. 

Representative  Hansen,  through  sheer 
ability  and  determination,  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  govern- 
mental process.  She  worked  her  way 
through  the  ranks  of  city.  State,  and 
Federal  Grovernment  service  to  become 
the  first  woman  to  chair  a  sut)commlt- 
tee  in  either  the  U.S.  House  or  Senate. 
She  is  also  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
serve  on  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
Committee,  a  highly  important  and  in- 
fluential position.  Her  achievements  have 
been  only  just  returns  for  her  hard  work 
and  determination. 

I  can  appreciate  Representative  Han- 
sen's desire  to  return  to  "private  life" 
after  37  years  of  public  service.  She  has 
more  than  adequately  fulfilled  a  need  to 
serve  her  fellow  citizens,  earning  their 
respect  and  admiration  in  the  process. 
Representative  Hansen  indeed  deserves 
to  be  called  a  "representative  of  the 
people." 

The  most  fitting  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
our  fellow  Member  of  Congress  Is  to 
carry  on  the  work  she  has  so  ably  han- 
dled here.  If  the  work  and  goals  of  Rep- 
resentative Hansen  are  continued  and 
fulfilled,  all  the  more  citizens  can  bene- 
fit from  her  skills  and  service. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  can 
be  proud  of  their  Congresswomsm,  Jxn,iA 
Butler  Hansen.  Her  announced  retire- 
ment after  14  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress  has  come  only  too  soon,  and  at 
a  time  when  her  direction  and  voice  in 
the  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  worked  long  and  hard 
in  the  public  interest.  Her  dedication 
and  work  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  her  chairmanship  of  its  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  her  former  service 
on  the  commltteees  of  Education  and 
Labor,  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  left  an  Indeli- 
ble mark,  particularly  on  our  natural  re- 
!50urce  programs.  Her  life-long  love  for 
the  "land"  stems  from  her  own  origins 
in  the  far  Northwest,  where  her  grand- 
parents homesteaded. 

In  Mrs.  Hansen,  we  have  seen  public 
service  at  its  best.  Not  only  has  she  held 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  her  constitu- 
ents but  she  has  won  the  respected 
esteem  of  her  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  r,lth  Mrs.  Hansen  in  this 
House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague  from  Washington,  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen.  Over  the  past  14  years  we 
have  had  numerous  occasions  when  one 
or  another  of  us  has  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  praise  this  extraordinary 
legislator  for  her  great  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress.  And  there 
will  be  more  such  occasions  In  this  ses- 
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slon,  I  am  sure,  particularly  when  she 
brings  before  us  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies. 

As  the  first  and  only  women  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
manage  one  of  the  massive  funding 
measures  containing  so  many  hundreds 
of  important  items  of  Government  fi- 
nancing, JiTLu  Hansen  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  handled  this  tremendous  re- 
responsibility.  It  has  always  been  a  virtu- 
oso performance  reflecting  knowledge, 
sensitivity,  skill  in  debate,  and  remark- 
able leadership.  Those  of  us  who  came  to 
know  Mrs.  Hansen  well  when  she  came  to 
Congress  14  years  ago  have  never  been 
the  least  bit  surprised  by  her  ability  in 
this  or  any  other  assignment  she  has  had 
In  the  Congress.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
able  Members  to  serve  in  the  House  in 
the  years  I  have  been  here. 

As  a  woman,  I  am  proud  of  her.  As  a 
friend.  I  am  grateful  for  the  wisdom  she 
has  shared  with  me  and  the  help  she 
has  given  me  on  many  of  my  legislative 
projects.  If  there  were  any  way  I  could 
persuade  her  to  change  her  mind  and  re- 
main in  the  Congress  after  this  term,  I 
would  certainly  seek  to  do  so,  because 
this  country  needs  Julia  H.wskn  in  the 
Congress. 

I  can  understand  her  desire  to  call  it 
quits  after  37  years  in  public  life,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  has  done  far  more 
than  her  share  as  a  legislator  in  her  home 
State  and  then  in  the  Congress  to  make 
this  a  better  country  and  to  establish 
the  truth  that  politics  and  Integrity  can, 
and  often  do.  go  hand  in  hand.  Seldom 
in  our  history  has  it  been  more  Impor- 
tant for  the  public  to  realize  that  this 
combination  can  and  does  exist. 

The  whole  political  process  on  which 
our  country  has  been  built  is  now  on  trial. 
The  career  of  Julia  Hansen  has  dem- 
onstrated the  best  side  of  political 
activity. 

We  shall  miss  her  terribly  as  a  voice 
of  conscience  and  decency  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  also  as 
one  of  our  most  able  and  effective  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  "recently  that  our  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  ha.s  decided  to  retire. 

Mrs.  Hansen  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation.  During  that  time,  I 
have  developed  a  great  respect  for  her 
legislative  abilities.  Her  thorough  and 
precise  handling  of  matters  coming  un- 
der our  jurisdiction  was  a  great  asset. 
Her  absence  is  sure  to  be  felt. 

On  another  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, that  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  Mrs.  Hansen  distinguished 
herself  as  the  flrst  woman  to  chair  an 
appropriations  subcommittee. 

Her  37-year  career  in  city.  State,  and 
Federal  elected  offices  has  beea  marked 
by  many  highlights. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  Hansen  served  in  the  Wash- 
ington State  House  of  Representatives. 


She  has  also  been  active  in  many  worthy 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  her 
record  shines  with  the  recognition  she 
has  earned  from  groups  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

\Tost  notable  among  her  areas  of  ex- 
pertise is  her  mastery  of  the  intricacies 
of  highway  planning.  Within  the  Wash- 
ington State  House  of  Representatives, 
she  chaired  the  highway  committee 
and  sat  on  both  the  joint  factfinding 
committee  on  highwajs,  streets,  and 
bridges,  and  the  11  Western  States 
highway  policy  committee.  I  mention 
these  to  illustrate  the  depth  of  expertise 
that  will  be  lost  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  upon  Mrs.  Hansen's 
retirement. 

I  could  go  on  in  greater  detail  to  ex- 
press her  many  contributions  within  the 
House.  Suffice  it  so  say,  the  lady  shall 
be  missed.  I  wish  her  great  happiness 
m  her  return  to  private  life,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  singing  her  praises  todav 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  decision 
of  Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
to  retire  from  tliis  body. 

Representative  Hansen  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Hoase  for  4  vears  before 
I  came  here  in  1965.  Prior  to  that  she  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Washing- 
ton State  House  of  Representatives  Her 
career  in  city.  State,  and  Federal  offices 
has  been  outstanding.  I  honor  her  for 
being  the  first  woman  in  Congress  to  hold 
a  subcommittee  chairmanship,  the  im- 
portant Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  will  be  missed 
in  the  House.  She  will  be  missed  by  me 
I  will  always  cherish  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing served  with  her. 

Mi.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentieman  from  Washington 
for  taking  this  time  so  that  those  of  us 
who  have  the  privilege  of  working  with 
JiTLiA  Butler  Hansen  also  have  the  hon- 
or of  giving  her  a  proper  goodby. 

I  think  history  will  record  the  contri- 
bution that  Congresswoman  Hansen 
made  to  this  body  and,  indeed  to  the 
Nation.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  is  a  high- 
ly individualistic  Member  of  the  House- 
she  is  not  Just  another  member  of  a 
large  body.  I  think  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  some  personal  qualities 
that  give  them  some  measure  of  distinc- 
tion, but  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
my  time  who  has  stamped  her  character 
so  firmly  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  JjTLu.  Butler  Hansen.  Mrs  Han- 
sen is  one  of  the  best  examples  i  have 
ever  known  of  a  Member  who  takes  care 
of  her  myriad  duties  in  Washington  and 
never  forgets  her  constituents.  She  has 
meshed  these  two  roles  with  great  suc- 
cess and  with  steady  devotion  to  both 

During  Mrs.  Hansen's  37  vears  of  pub- 
he  service  she  achieved  manv  first  for 
women  in  government  and  in  .so  doing 
advanced  the  cause  of  equal  rights  for 
women.  Some  of  her  accomplishments 
include : 

First  woman  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
a  county  democratic  central  committee. 

First  woman  to  be  speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  Washington  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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First  woman  subcommittee  chairman 
In  either  the  House  or  Senate  of  the  U  S 
Congress. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

First  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 
I  have  always  known  Mrs.  Hansen  to 
be  fair  and  consistent  and  imbiased  and 
courageous.  I  am  sorry  she  is  leaving  for 
she  has  honored  us  all  by  her  integrity. 
I  shall  mi.ss  this  extraordinary  woman 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  rise  here  today 
and  join  our  colleagues  In  praising  the 
excellent  legislative  record  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  one  of  the  most 
gracious  ladies  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen. 

While  I  respect  the  decision  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  to  return 
home  to  a  more  leisurely  and  more  pri- 
vate life,  I  know  that  with  her  leaving 
our  Nation  will  lose  the  great  skill  of  one 
of  the  most  effective  legislators  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  known. 

During  the  14  years  that  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  served  in  the  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  her 
on  many  occasions.  We  have  shared  a 
deep  interest  in,  and  a  mutual  responsi- 
bility to,  our  first  citizens,  the  American 
Indians.  While  Mrs.  Hansen  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  more 
recently  as  chairman  of  the  full  Interior 
Committee.  I  know  well  Mrs.  Hansen's 
accomplishments  in  the  area  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

During  the  period  from  1966  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  while  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
chaired  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  have  Increased 
from  $207.9  mUlion  to  $494.7  or  approxi- 
mately 138  percent. 

The  Indian  nations  can  be  and  are  very 
grateful  for  Congresswoman  Hansen's 
interest  in  their  overall  welfare.  She  has 
shown  a  continuing,  deep  concern  for  In- 
dian education  from  prekindergarten 
through  graduate  school;  that  the  gen- 
eral assistance  needs  on  reservation  was 
comparable  to  needs  of  non-Indians  of 
surrounding  communities;  that  housing 
and  living  conditions  be  Improved;  that 
Indians  were  not  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  lack  of  vocational  and  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities;  that  property 
and  water  rights  are  protected;  that  the 
reservation  resources  produced  the  maxi- 
mum income  from  such  as  forest  produce 
industry,  agriculture  and  rangeland  pur- 
suits, oil  and  mineral  production,  and 
business  enterprises. 

Her  interests  in  Indian  welfare  has 
been  most  sincere. 

Some  of  the  programs  in  which  she 
specifically  expressed  concern  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Graduate  studies  under  higher  educa- 
tion; kindergarten;  prekindergarten; 
adult  and  vocational  education;  work- 
learn  program  for  youth;  construction  of 
educational   facilities;    Indian   housing 
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Improvement  and  development;  forest 
management;  property  management; 
road  construction;  irrigation  mainte- 
nance and  construction;  and  Indian  em- 
ployment and  Income. 

In  the  field  of  education.  Congress- 
woman  Julia  Butler  Hansen — by  virtue 
of  her  unstinting  efforts  and  humanitar- 
ian Interest  in  upgrading  the  quality 
and  scope  of  educational  services  for  In- 
dian children — has  won  the  respect  of 
Indian  people  as  a  unique  individual. 
Unswerving  in  her  dedication  to  serve  as 
the  conscience  of  the  Congress  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  responsibilities  to  Indian 
people,  Mrs.  Hansen  has  consistently 
forced  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Interior  Department  to  reassess  and  re- 
fine its  program  efforts  in  more  positive 
ways  to  positively  discharge  Federal 
trust  responsibilities  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  optimum  educational  services  to 
Indian  tribes.  Her  extra  efforts  In  this 
regard  have  won  for  her  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction, not  only  for  her  constituents  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  for  all  res- 
ervation Indians  in  America. 

In  recollecting  her  achievements  in 
behalf  of  Indian  education  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  she  can  look  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  providing  the 
impetus  for  the  initiation  of  early  child- 
hood programs  on  reservations,  specifi- 
cally kindergarten  and  the  parent-child 
development  program.  Her  continual  in- 
terest and  support  for  Chemawa  Indian 
School— its  physical  facilities,  its  cur- 
ricula, its  residential  program,  its  stu- 
dent body — need  not  be  belabored  here. 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  fought  long  and  hard  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  Indian  college  students  In  the  realm 
of  higher  education.  The  explosive  in- 
crease in  enrollment  of  Indian  students 
in  higher  education  programs  found 
Mrs.  Hansen  a  willing  and  receptive  con- 
gressional supporter  of  Indian  needs.  So, 
too,  in  her  consideration  of  the  Bureau's 
library  and  media  programs  for  schools 
and  the  vital  segment  of  summer  pro- 
grams wherein  cultural,  remedial,  aca- 
demic, recreation  and  enrichment  com- 
ponents could  be  provided  on  the  many 
Indian  reservations. 

These  accomplishments  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
people  receiving  services  are  a  reflection 
of  her  fiscal  realism  to  support  quality 
education  prc^rams.  More  basic,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Hansen  has  served  to  focus  the 
obligation  of  the  Congress  on  the  devel- 
opmental and  learning  requirements  of 
Indian  children  and  youth.  In  so  doing, 
she  will  remain  the  benchmark  for  all 
future  actions  of  our  Government  in  its 
relationship  and  obligations  to  Indian 
people. 

Two  programs  that  clearly  Indicate 
Mrs.  Hansen's  unswerving  concern  for 
Individual  Indians  are  the  social  services 
program  and  the  youth  work-learn  pro- 
gram. Today  the  budget  for  Indian  social 
services  stands  at  over  $60  million.  Time 
and  time  again  Mrs.  Hansen  asked  Bu- 
reau witnesses  If  their  estimates  for  wel- 
fare that  were  being  presented  were  ade- 
quate. It  was  largely  due  to  admonitions 
that  she  did  not  want  to  see  us  "up  here" 
for  supplementals  that  the  Bureau  has 


carefully  and  correctly  estimated  the  wel- 
fare needs  of  Indian  people  in  recent 
years. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  concern  for  Indian 
youth  and  the  enviromnent  in  which  they 
live  is  exemplified  by  the  youth  work 
learn  program.  First  started  at  Mrs. 
Hansen's  direction  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
it  has  grown  from  a  budget  of  $124,700 
to  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Through 
participation,  Indian  youth  help  to  clean 
up  and  improve  their  local  community 
and  earn  spending  money  for  their  per- 
sonal needs  during  the  school  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  BIA 
programs  have  benefited  from  Mrs. 
Hansen's  stewardship  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  however  the  social 
services  and  the  youth  work-learn  are 
outstanding  examples  among  the  Indian 
services  programs. 

Those  active  in  the  natural  resources 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
in  which  the  chairman  has  extensive 
knowledge,  have  thanked  Mrs.  Hansen 
for  her  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  people.  They  recognize  her  aware- 
ness of  the  operations  of  forest  manage- 
ment, the  value  of  the  Indians'  forest 
resources,  and  the  need  to  adequately 
protect  and  develop  them.  Her  support 
of  the  Indian  community  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  by  which  they  hope 
to  eventually  accomplish  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  Indians'  natural  re- 
sources will  long  be  remembered.  Through 
her  efforts  and  those  of  her  committee, 
the  Indians  have  realized  substantial  re- 
turns from  the  management  and  protec- 
tion of  their  natural  resources. 

In  retiring  from  the  Congress,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  leaves  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  many  areas.  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  few  portions  of 
that  record. 

Julia,  Mrs.  Haley  joins  me  In  extend- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  you  as  you  embark 
on  another  career,  that  of  enjoying  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Citizen.  May  your  days  be  as 
full  as  you  wish  them  to  be.  We  will  miss 
you  here. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1963  to  have  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  the  lovely  and  dis- 
tinguished lady  from  Washington,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen.  I  have  always  valued  her 
good  counsel,  admired  her  fine  judgment, 
and  have  treasured,  always,  her  warm 
friendship.  I  hope  that  when  I  ever 
choose  to  retire,  I  can  step  out  with  the 
same  grace,  style,  and  good  humor  that 
she  has  shown.  I  shall  miss  her  very 
much. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  of  Congresswoman 
Julia  Butler  Hansen's  decision  to  retire 
this  year.  Yet  I  know  she  will  leave  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  satis- 
faction that  proves  Samuel  Johnson's 
maxim: 

One  should  not  think  of  retiring  from  the 
world  until  the  world  will  be  sorry  that  you 
retire. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  came  to  the 
House  after  a  23-year  long  career  in  city 
and  State  elected  office.  And,  since  that 


first  election  to  national  office,  the  people 
of  her  home  State  of  Washington  have 
continued  to  reelect  this  remarkable 
v\oman  who  has  served  them  so  well. 

During  her  14  years  in  Congress.  Con- 
gresswoman Hansen  has  represented  her 
constituency  and  her  country  with  great 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  high  office. 
The  first  woman  to  hold  a  subcommittee 
chairmanship  in  Congress,  her  knowl- 
edgeable leadership  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  has  won  her 
a  national  reputation  as  a  champion  of 
conservation  and  the  rights  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  Indian. 

But  Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  not  con- 
fined her  legislative  initiatives  to  this 
one  field — although  she  is  Indeed  a  rec- 
ognized authority  in  conservation  mat- 
ters. Her  tenure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  given  her  sharp  insight 
into  the  legislative  process;  and,  during 
the  1972  Democratic  caucus,  she  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  reform  pro- 
posals that  resulted  in  making  Congress 
more  efficient  and  therefore  more 
effective. 

And  so  departs  one  of  our  best  minds 
and  most  able  legislators.  Her  wisdom 
and  experience  will  be  sorely  ml.ssed.  Yet 
I  know  that,  with  her  zest  for  living,  her 
retirement  years  will  be  rich  and  reward- 
ing. There,  in  ♦^he  lush,  natural  surround- 
ings of  her  home  State  of  Washington, 
she  can  relax  among  the  beauty  which 
she  has  worked  so  tirelessly  and  success- 
fully to  preserve . 

Mr.  H.^NLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  today  to  .ioin  with  all  my 
colleagues  in  paving  tribute  to  the  be- 
loved Julia  Butler  Hansen.  We  were  all 
saddened  a  short  time  ago  when  Jull\ 
announced  her  decision  to  retire  from 
public  office  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I.  for  one.  still  hope  she  will  change 
her  mind,  although  I  realize  that  she 
well  deserves  the  time  she  seeks  with 
her  family. 

In  the  nearly  10  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  JuLI.^.  we  have 
become  good  friends.  From  her  vantage 
point  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
.she  has  been  of  con.sistent  assistance  to 
me  personaUy.  and  to  the  people  of  cen- 
tral New  York.  I  guess  people  alv.'ays 
come  first  with  Julia,  though,  as  evi- 
denced by  her  36  years  of  continuous 
service  in  elected  public  office.  As  much 
as  we  are  going  to  miss  her  here,  the 
people  of  Washington  are  going  to  miss 
her  even  more,  for  they  have  been  her 
prime  concern  since  her  first  term  in 
the  Washington  House  of  Representa- 
tives back  in  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Rita,  joins  me 
In  wishing  Jitlia  and  her  family  many, 
many  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Congresswoman  Jitlia  Butler 
Hansen  who  has  announced  she  vill  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress.  I 
have  served  with  Mrs.  Hansen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  almost  a 
decade  and  I  can  testifjMt?)  her  unfiag- 
ging  dedication  to  better  and  more  re- 
sponsive government  for  all  Americans. 
The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Washington  are  losing  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  we  In  the  House  are  los- 
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ing  a  most  esteemed  colleague  and  In- 
spiring associate. 

Congresswoman  Hansxn  has  received 
Justly  deserved  awards  for  her  creative 
work  In  the  fields  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, resoxu-ce  and  energy  manage- 
ment, historic  preservation,  improve- 
ment of  Indian  health  and  education 
programs,  and  for  advancing  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

I  personally  am  most  familiar  with 
Mrs.  Hansen's  able  service  as  chair- 
woman of  the  Democratic  Organization 
Study  Group  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  Committee. 
Long  before  the  word  "reform"  became 
a  political  cliche,  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
was  instnmiental  in  fundamental  and 
genuine  reform  of  the  committee  system 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  with  her  on  historic 
changes  such  as  the  abolishment  of  the 
old  "seniority"  rule  for  elevating  com- 
mittee members  to  chairmanships  and 
the  extension  of  legislative  responsibility 
to  the  subcommittees. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  cares  deeply 
about  the  welfare  of  her  State  and  coun- 
try and  she  has  proved  this  through  her 
brilliant  public  career  and  her  energetic 
resourcefulness.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  these  10  years  in  the  House  with 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  and  am  sorry  to 
see  her  go. 

Julia,  I  wish  you  continued  good 
health  and  happiness,  because  when  you 
make  this  new  beginning  in  your  life 
I  know  you  will  not  be  able  to  stop  using 
your  talents  for  continuing  contribu- 
tions to  your  community  and  country 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  read  of  Mrs.  Hansen's 
intended  retirement.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  is  an  effective,  able 
legislator  and  the  Congress,  her  district 
her  State  and  the  United  States  can  ill' 
afford  to  lose  such  an  outstanding  leader. 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  earned  the  highest 
respect  of  her  coUeagues.  Those  of  us 
who  have  the  honor  to  work  with  her 
know  that  she  is  a  capable  advocate  and 
a  formidable  adversary.  While  she  Is  al- 
ways a  charming  lady,  she  never  asks  for 
nor  needs  any  concessions  because  she 
is  a  woman.  When  it  comes  to  getting 
legislation  passed  or  representing  the  in- 
terest of  the  Washingtonians  she  serves 
she  knows  how  to  get  the  job  done  and 
does  not  spare  any  effort  in  doing  so. 

A  tireless,  dedicated  leader,  she  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  wish  her  a  well-deserved  rest 
and  a  chance  to  spend  some  time  with 
her  famUy  but  I  doubt  sincerely  that  she 
wUl  fade  into  the  background.  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  is  too  determined  to  help 
people.  Although  she  wUl  not  be  in  Con- 
gress, I  know  that  next  year  will  find  her 
still  actively  seeking  ways  to  solve  our 
problems  and  improve  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
although  I  am  saddened  that  the  occa- 
sion has  been  initiated  by  her  decision  to 
retire  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  conservation  has  be- 
come a  common  cause  of  the  Congress 


and  the  Nation.  Under  Julia's  leadership, 
however,  the  House  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee of  Appropriations  Committee  has  for 
years  made  possible  the  estabUshments 
of  the  national  park  system,  insuring  the 
preservation  of  much  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  her  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  to  protect  the 
delicate  environment  in  south  Florida. 
Her  strong  support  and  assistance  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  lands  and  water  and  the 
Everglades  National  Park  lands  cannot 
be  overestimated.  In  south  Florida  the 
preservation  of  the  Everglades  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  not  only  because  it  is  a 
tropical  environment  unique  to  the 
United  States,  but  because  it  plays  such 
an  important  role  in  south  Florida's 
water  supply.  Failure  to  preserve  the 
Everglades,  could  have  imperiled  the 
fresh  water  supply  for  all  of  south  Flor- 
ida and  destroyed  the  only  tropical  area 
in  the  country  as  well. 

We  in  the  House  are  also  indebted  to 
Julia  for  her  hard  work  on  the  greatly 
needed  reforms  in  House  and  committee 
procedures,  and  for  leading  efforts  to 
open  positions  of  leadership  to  more 
Members. 

Julia  is  one  of  the  real  "no  nonsense" 
Members  of  the  House.  Her  willingness 
to  listen  to  any  argument  openly  tind  to 
respond  candidly,  have  earned  her  my 
fereat  respect.  I  have  always  known  that 
Julia  would  listen  fairly,  but  that  I  had 
best  be  prepared  with  a  very  strong  case. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  of  our  col- 
leagues in  commending  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  for  her  37  years  of  outstanding 
public  service.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  lose  one  of  Its  able  leaders,  the 
Nation  will  lose  one  of  its  original  de- 
fenders of  our  environment,  and  the  third 
District  of  Washington  will  lose  an  ef- 
fective and  valuable  representative  when 
she  retires.  Though  we  shall  miss  her  ex- 
perience and  her  leadership.  I  join  in 
wishing  her  the  best  in  a  much  deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  has  had  a  distinguished  career,  we 
say  without  qualification  that  he  'has 
served  well.  When  a  woman  has  had  a 
distinguished  career,  some  people  are 
apt  to  say.  "She  did  well— for  a  woman." 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen  has 
indeed  ser\'ed  well.  She  deserves  and  re- 
ceives our  unqualified  admiration.  Her 
record  of  public  service  and  legislative  ac- 
complishment would  be  an  asset  to  any 
man  or  woman. 

Like  her  pioneer  ancestors,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen has  established  herself  in  new  terri- 
tory. In  ever>-  phase  of  her  career,  she 
opened  doors  that  were  previously  closed 
to  women.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  city  council  of  Cathlamet 
Wash.;  she  was  the  first  woman  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives;  she  was  the 
first  woman  subcommittee  chairman  in 
the  U.S.  Congress— to  mention  only  a  few 
of  her  record -setting  accomplishments. 

While  distinguishing  herself  in  elec- 
tive office,  Mrs.  Hansen  also  achieved  suc- 
cess in  her  private  life.  She  is  a  wife 
mother,  grandmother,  author  of  a  juve- 
nile historical  novel  and  an  historical 
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play,  and  an  active  participant  in  com 
munity  affairs  both  in  Cathlamet  and 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  join  me  in  pay. 
mg  tribute  to  a  great  public  servant  a 
good  citizen,  and  an  extraordindarv  hn 
man  being.  ^  """ 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  that  Repre 
sentative  Julm  Butler  Hansen  chair 
man  of  the  House  Interior  Approprla- 
tions  Subcommittee,  is  planning  to  re- 
Ure  from  Congress  tit  the  end  of  this 
session.  ^" 

I  am  not  a  member  of  Mrs.  Hansen's 
subcommittee,  but  I  do  serve  on  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  with  her  and 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  observ- 
mg  her  work.  I  have  also  had  the  pleas- 
ure  of  appearing  before  her  subcom- 
Sl^  T^  S^^  ^  ^^^  requesting  funds 
for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 

t^t-  ^•'°""'^  ^^^  ^  chahman  gracious 
demandmg,  cooperative,  energetic.  In- 
qu^sitiye.  untiring.  I  always  knew  that 
I  had  to  make  a  good  "case"  in  order  to 
^Sv^®""  .approval  of  funding  projects 
n,.  Sf  "^^o^^  '""'^^  ™^ed  in  pub- 
^l^u^''  ^'  y«*"  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
served  her  community  and  her  countiy 

lf„^fi'f*J^  *  ''^^  ^°^c"  member/a 
State  legislator,  a  Member  of  Congre^ 

f^^,""^*"^  *^^  ^«  h^  achieved^ 
enviable  record. 

I  not  only  remember  her  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  her  hard-work  her 
enthusiasm,  her  dedicated  persever^,^ 
but  also  the  special  contribution  she 
made  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  on  Organization,  Study  and 
Review  the  "Hansen  Committee"  aTlt 
'^^T  ^,}f  *'*"^-  P»-o&ressive  reforms 
in  committee  membership  and  leadership 
arc  attributable  to  this  special  commit- 

In  her  retirement  announcement.  Mrs 
Hansen  mentioned  that  she  has  "many 
regrets  about  leaving  pubUc  office."  so 
do  all  of  us  who  know  her  and  have 
worked  with  her.  We  wish  she  were  stay- 
ing, but  we  respect  her  reasons  for  leav- 
ing. She  has  been  and  remains  a  Mem- 

Sfcc"  «  °"^^^*'  ^^^^  Member  of  Con- 
gress.  Her  example  will  not  soon  be  for- 
fro!?"^'  jl^^tainly  not  by  this  member 
trom  Indiana. 

mf  L?f  ^-  ^l  ^P^"^"'  li^e  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  today  a.ssembled.  I 
wouid  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  who  has  an- 
nounced her  retirement  after  serving  18 
wTi'         ^^  "•'^-  ^""^  °^  ReprSta- 

hi  ok'  "°*  be  remiss  in  admitting  that 

Stn  o  ^f^"*  r"^  ^  ^«**'  ^°^  -'he  was  in- 

S^?f  ^^^'^  *°  ^^"^  of  "s  from  the 
West,  and  especially  those  of  us  in  Call- 

fr,'i^f;Jf^*t''^-^"^°y^  ^^^  counsel  and 
trust  that  it  wul  still  be  avaUable 

nr^f^'^^^u''  °f  *^«  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  she  has  time 
and  again  demonstrated  a  real  concern 
lor  the  best  possible  utUizatlon  of  our 
hti"^  resources,  a  goal  I  share  with 
n  n«^r^  ?^  l^^  projects  now  underway 
m  Cahfornia  to  develop  water  resources, 
more  property  harvest  our  renewable  re- 
sources, and  to  better  protect  our  natural 
heritage  owe  a  great  deal  to  her  personal 
mvolvement  with  not  only  the  single  Is- 
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sues,   but   of   the   total   scope   of   the 
problem. 

I  wish  her  well  when  she  finally  closes 
her  legislative  career  and  returns  home 
to  Cathlamet,  Wash.  And  I  hope  she  will 
find  the  time  to  visit  and  review  the 
many  projects  and  programs  she  has 
helped  guide  through  the  legislative  mill 
not  only  m  California  but  throughout 
the  Western  States  and  the  United 
States. 

In  her  retirement  announcement  she 
stated  she  will  visit  every  county  in  her 
district  and  thank  her  many  friends  and 
supporters.  I  am  equally  proud  to  take 
this  moment  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  thankmg  her,  both  as  a  friend  and 
supporter. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  best 
wishes  to  Chairwoman  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  for  a  happy  and  well-deserved 
retirement. 

We  from  territorial  areas  will  surely 
miss  her  able  hand  at  the  helm  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  Mrs 
Hansen  has  built  a  fine  reputation  for 
herself  as  an  effective  chairwoman.  She 
Is  known  for  her  probing  questions  and 
her  ability  to  ferret  out  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency In  Oovemment.  Yet  we  from 
Guam  and  the  other  U.S.  offshore  areas 
have  found  these  qualities— so  Important 
to  bringing  efficiency  to  Government- 
are  coupled  with  the  recognition  of  our 
Immense  and  unique  territorial  prob- 
lems. In  short,  while  watching  to  see  that 
Federal  dollars  are  spent  wisely,  Mrs 
H-wsen  has  been  sensitive  to  needs  in 
the  territories. 

The  aid  of  the  gentle  lady  In  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  territories  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  she  leavf^s  for  Cathlamet  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Despite  our  loss  we 
hope  that  future  years  for  the  chair- 
woman from  Washington  will  be  as  ful- 
filling as  those  she  has  spent  In  this 
House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
use  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
^  today  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
m  her  14  years  with  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  she  has  distinguished 
hereelf  as  few  others  have  in  so  short  a 
period. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  former 
Secretary  of  Interior,  when  up  for  con- 
flnnatlon,  in  1969,  asked  "Julia  Butler 
Who?  Anyone  who  has  served  in  this 
oody  with  Mrs.  Hansen  would  never  and 
could  never  ask  that  kind  of  a  question 
As  the  senior  member  of  the  Washington 
flelegatlon  she  has  exhibited  the  kind  of 
eadership  qualities  which  made  her  a 
leader  in  the  Washington  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  21  years. 

Thirty-five  years  of  public  service  in 
elective  office  will  come  to  an  end  with 
the  retirement  of  this  devoted  public 
servant  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress 
Such  a  record  is  seldom  made  by  any 
person  but  Mrs.  Hansen  has  paved  so 
many  needed  roads  in  her  Ufe  that  it  is 
not  unusual  that  she  would  pave  more 
here  in  the  Congress.  As  the  first  woman 
appointed  to  be  chairman  of  an  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
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terior  and  Related  Agencies,  she  has  be- 
come a  legendary  chairman.  As  an  ex- 
pert on  Indian  education,  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  won  the  devotion  and  respect  of 
many  educators  for  her  role  in  paving 
new  roads  in  this  branch  of  education. 
Her  concern  and  understanding  of  fores- 
try made  her  a  valuable  leader  in  sen- 
sible protection  of  our  woodlands. 

We  in  the  Congress  wUl  sadly  miss  her 
as  she  retires  from  public  service,  Wash- 
ington will  miss  her  devotion  as  a  pubUc 
servant  and  all  future  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior will  miss  her  great  knowledge  and 
sympathy  for  their  work  and  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
that  I  rise  today  to  express  the  pride  that 
I  have  in  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
ser\'e  during  the  past  14  years  as  a  col- 
league of  the  gentle  lady  from  Washing- 
ton, my  good  friend,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  her  on  a  va- 
riety of  projects  and  in  solving  many 
problems  which  are  common  to  Wash- 
ington. Oregon  and  California. 

When  she  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  her  abilities  and  legisla- 
tive  knowledge   learned   through   more 
than  a  score  of  years  In  local  and  State 
government  were  recognized  immediate- 
ly. In  those  early  years  it  became  obvious 
that  she  was  the  type  of  legislator  we  all 
respect  and  admire — namely  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  did  her  home  work, 
who  knew  what  she  was  talking  about 
and  whose  word  was  her  bond.  In  later 
years  Mrs.  Hansen,  of  course,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  where 
we  were  all  impressed  not  only  by  her 
legislative  skills  but  also  her  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  its  many  resource  oriented 
agencies.  There  is  no  one  in  Congress  to- 
day who  better  understands  and  appre- 
ciates the  workings  of  this  department 
or  who  has  a  greater  feeling  for  the  con- 
servation   and    wise    utilization    of   our 
natural  resources.  Those  of  us  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  a  resource  oriented  State 
depend  upon  the  food  and  fiber  produced 
from  our  soils,  and  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous way  in  which  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
earned  out  her  responsibilities  in  this 
assignment. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  and  the 
State  as  a  whole  may  I  express  to  you 
Julia,  my  deep  appreciation  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  the  State,  the  West 
and  the  Nation.  We  are  going  to  miss 
you  here  in  our  Nation's  Capitol.  We  can 
appreciate  your  desire  to  return  home 
and  as  you  said  at  the  time  you  an- 
nounced your  retirement  "take  the  tele- 
phone off  the  hook,"  if  you  want  to.  When 
you  do  return  to  Washhigton  to  stay  let 
me  say  that  you  can  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  resources  of  the  West 
and  the  Nation  are  preserved  and  man- 
aged far  more  efficiently,  far  more  effec- 
tively than  they  were  14  years  ago  when 
you  first  came  to  Washington.  This  Is  the 
tribute   and  the  memorial  which  will 
stand  for  generations  to  your  outstand- 


ing public  senice  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tingmshed  colleague,  Congresswoman 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  has  announced 
her  retirement  from  public  Ufe.  thus 
ending  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
service  to  her  State  and  her  countrj- 
Few  mdi\1duals  today  can  match,  far 
less  surpass,  Mrs.  Hansen's  record  of 
achievement  in  government.  From  her 
contributions  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
tenor  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
the  House  to  her  role  in  Democratic  cau- 
cus reform  efforts.  Julia's  years  of  pub- 
lic service  have  been  marked  by  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  good  government 
While  I  was  privileged  to  know  Mrs. 
Hansen  for  only  a  relatively  few  years 
her  reputation  as  a  public  servant  was 
known  to  all  of  us,  en  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle.  Her  presence  will  be 
missed. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  Mrs.  Hansen  every  best  wish 
for  a  future  of  health,  happiness,  and 

prosperity^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
years  in  the  Congress  I  have  served  v^-ith 
many  people,  many  of  whom  have  been 
my  close  personal  friends,  and  all  of 
whom  I  have  respected  for  the  qualities 
which  brought  them  here  knowing  they 
reflected  the  general  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represented. 

During  that  whole  period  which  covers 
17  terms  I  have  known  no  one  who  ex- 
hibited more  dedication,  more  energy 
more  Interest  in  her  district.  State,  and 
the  Nation  than  has  my  friend,  Jxjzia 
Butler  Hansen.  Truly  she  has  been 
forthright  and  able,  claiming  no  quarter, 
but  fighting  for  what  she  beUeved  in  and 
doing  so  most  effectively.  A  veteran  of 
many  successful  years  in  her  State  legis- 
lature, Julia  has  been  equally  successful 
here.  Julia's  success  has  been  tremen- 
dous as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  then  as  the  first 
woman  chairman  of  a  subcommittee: 
and.  you  can  be  sure  her  sex  did  not  gam 
her  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  Julu's 
fine  personality,  her  never  failing  cour- 
tesy, and  her  candor,  but  certainly  we 
understand  her  decision  for  she  has  done 
her  part.  The  Congress  will  be  less  able 
without  her  presence;  the  Nation  a  bet- 
ter Nation  for  her  service. 

Here's  hoping  that  she  will  enjoy  manj- 
happy  years  and  find  time  to  visit  my 
family  and  my  State,  Mississippi,  where 
she  was  signalb^  honored  by  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  as  a 
national  legislator  without  peer. 

Julia,  we  shall  miss  you  here,  but  hope 
to  continue  to  see  you  We  do  know  we 
all  will  see  the  results  of  your  work  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
sense  of  loss  that  we  all  feel  over  Mrs 
Hansen's  retirement  announcement  must 
be  balanced  by  the  thought  that  if  anv 
one  has  truly  earned  the  peaceful  joys 
of  retirement.  It  is  Mrs.  Hansen. 

As   others  have   noted,   Mrs.   Hansen 
registered   many    'firsts"   during  a  re- 
markable 37-year  career  in  politics. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 

^^.J:^^^'   council   of  her  hometov^-n   of 
Cathlamet. 
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Later,  she  was  the  first  woman  elected 
speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  Washington 
State  House  of  Representatives. 

But  among  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  her  greatest  renown  is  as  the 
first  woman  ever  to  head  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. She  has  presided  with  grace  and 
distinction  over  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee — and  a  legislative 
domain  that  includes  funding  for  28  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  753  million  acres  of 
public  lands. 

Several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Hansen  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for 
initiating  the  recent  reforms  in  our  con- 
gressional seniority  system,  as  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  set  up  to  advise 
the  Democratic  Caucus  on  these  mat- 
ters. In  large  part  as  a  result  of  her 
efforts  we  have  spread  power  around  a 
bit  by  providing  that  no  member  may 
head  more  than  one  subcommittee,  and 
by  stipulating  that  committee  chairmen 
face  approval  by  the  caucus. 

It  is  possible  that  when  Mrs.  Hansen 
finally  steps  aside  she  will  have  estab- 
lished a  new  longevity  record  for  con- 
tinuous service  by  a  woman  in  politics. 
When  she  set  out  on  her  illustrious 
career,  our  colleague  met  and  overcame 
obstacles  then  impending  the  pi  ogress 
of  women  aspiring  to  high  public  office 
and  key  legislative  assignments. 

The  trailblazing  by  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
made  the  course  a  bit  easier  for  the 
women  who  follow.  Her  series  of 
"firsts" — these  may  be  her  greatest 
legacy. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jxtua 
Butler  Hansen's  retirement  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country. 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  reform  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  through  her  out- 
standing work  In  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Perhaps  even  more  important  has  been 
her  extraordinary  work  els  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  In- 
terior of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Her  work  in  that  position  in 
behalf  of  Indians  and  the  territories 
among  many  other  good  causes  has  been 
unique  and  equally  outstanding. 

Her  statement  on  annoimcing  her  re- 
tirement is  typical  vintage  Hansen.  She 
says  it  like  it  Is  and  It  is  refreshing. 

May  she  have  a  wonderfiU  retirement 
In  her  beloved  West.  Wherever  she  is 
and  whatever  she  does  I  know  she  wUl 
be  doing  something  constructive  to  help 
people  and  our  country. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  real  sense  of  loss  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  the  retirement  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  Jitlia  Hansen. 
Julia  Butlir  Hansen  has  as  fine  a 
record  in  the  Congress  as  any  Member 
could  boast.  She  has  served  her  State  and 
the  Nation  with  distinction  during  her  14 
years  in  this  body,  and  previously  during 
her  service  in  the  Washington  State 
Legislature.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  can  be  proud  of  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen's  37  years  of  public  service. 
1  am  certain  that,  but  for  her  decision 
the  Third  District  of  Washington  would 
continue  to  recognize  her  dedication  by 
returning  her  to  this  body. 


I  personally  will  miss  the  gentlewoman. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Mrs.  Hansen's  leadership  and  sensitivity 
were  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  to  work  with  her.  I  must  say  that 
my  position  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee  has  been  made  a  little 
easier  in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  so 
capably  leading  the  subcommittee.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  Julia  Hansen  over 
the  years  and  I'm  certain  that  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  on  tlie  committee  when  I 
say  that  her  presence  has  lent  a  touch 
of  graclousness  to  the  committee  for 
which  we  all  shall  always  be  grateful. 

I  personally  shall  miss  Julu,  however  I 
know  that  she  looks  forward  to  a  well- 
earned  rest.  I  wish  her  the  very  best  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  my  re- 
gret that  Congresswoman  Julia  B.  Han- 
sen of  Waslungton  has  decided  not  to 
run  for  another  term  of  office. 

As  chairperson  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  she 
has  exhibited  a  great  capacity  for  com- 
prehending environmental  and  other 
social  problems  and  for  devising  effec- 
tive solutions  toward  the  alleviation  of 
these  problems.  I  have  particularly  noted 
the  effective  manner  in  which  she  has 
translated  her  appreciation  of  the  health 
needs  of  the  Native  American  and 
Alaskan  Native  populations  into  the 
funding  of  vitally  necessary  programs  for 
the  delivery  of  primary  health  care. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  with  Julu  Hansen  and  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  praising  her 
many  accomplisliments  while  serving  as 
a  Member  of  the  "House  and  in  wishing 
her  health  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  greet  the  annoimcement  to 
retire  of  Congresswoman  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
her  many  achievements  in  the  area  of 
the  environment,  national  parks  and 
forestlands.  hydroelectric  power,  fish- 
eries, reclamation,  energy  resources,  and 
the  needs  of  Indian  people.  Her  contribu- 
tions have  been  thoughtful  and  impor- 
tant. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  was  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  subcommittee  chair- 
manship in  either  body  of  this  Congress. 
She  served  admirably  as  chairwoman  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Her  courage  was  manifest  in  the 
leading  role  she  took  in  presenting  re- 
form proposals  to  the  1972  Democratic 
Caucus  which  were  designed  to  make 
Congress  more  effective  and  representa- 
tive. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
admire  Congresswcanan  Hansen.  We 
shall  all  miss  her. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  who 
has  announced  that  she  will  leave  the 
Congress  at  the  close  of  this  session. 

Throughout  her  seven  terms  in  the  U.S. 


House  of  Representatives  she  has  pro- 
vided dedicated,  conscientious  service  to 
the  Third  Congressional  District.  In  re- 
cent years  she  has  won  well-deserved 
laurels  for  her  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Appropriations 
which  reflects  her  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment, the  Nation's  energy  resources, 
and  the  American  Indian. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Mrs.  Hansen  in  our  full  Appropriations 
Committee  sessions  and  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence she  brings  to  any  assignment.  She 
has  given  37  years  of  her  life  to  public 
service,  in  city.  State,  and  Federal  offices, 
and  I  know  that  now  she  looks  forward 
to  spending  more  time  with  her  family 
and  in  the  challenges  of  a  private  career. 
She  will  take  with  her  the  gratitude  of 
her  colleagues  and  all  of  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  and  happiness  In 
her  every  endeavor. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  stating  that  the 
decision  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen  not  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  leave  a  void  in  the  Congress  that  can 
never  be  fully  filled. 

She  is  truly  a  flower  of  these  legis- 
lative halls,  and  I  would  say  a  rose  more 
than  any  other  flower,  because  while 
there  is  charm  and  beauty  in  abundance, 
those  of  us  who  ara  her  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  testify 
that  there  are  also  thorns.  Anyone  who 
has  gone  up  against  her  in  an  appro- 
priations fight  has  been  certain  of  com- 
ing out  with  scratches. 

In  all  sincerity,  Mr.  Speaker.  Julu 
Hansen's  service  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  No  Member  of  the  House 
has  more  compassion  for  the  right  cause. 
And  when  she  determines  that  a  cause  is 
right,  she  can  be  as  strong  and  xmyield- 
ing  as  the  giant  fir  trees  of  the  district 
she  represents  so  capably. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Julia  Hansen  since  she  came  to  the 
Congress  almost  14  years  ago.  I  have 
worked  with  her  and  I  have  learned  to 
admire  her  courage,  respect  her  judg- 
ment, and  marvel  at  her  diligence. 

Generations  to  come  will  owe  Julia 
Hansen  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  her 
work  In  preserving  public  lands  of  this 
beautiful  Nation  and  for  Insuring  that 
there  will  always  be  quiet  places  where 
the  wildlife  roams  free,  the  water  is  pure, 
and  the  air  clear. 

We  here  know  that  Julia  Hansen  was 
the  first  woman  to  chair  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
for  interior  affairs.  But  we  are  also  aware 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  hard-working  chairman  of 
any  committee. 

While  we  here  did  not  share  the  bene- 
fits of  Julia  Hansen's  talents  and  wisdom 
vmtil  1960,  her  home  State  of  Washing- 
ton was  already  well  aware  of  her  con- 
tributions to  public  service.  Before  her 
election  to  Congress  she  had  served  with 
distinction  for  22  years  In  the  Washing- 
ton Legislature,  Including  a  term  as  that 
body's  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Julia  Hansen  has  brought 
credit  to  her  State  and  to  this  Congress 
for  many  years. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
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leagues  in  saying  that  we  will  miss  her 
counsel,  her  wit,  and  her  charm  when  we 
depart  from  this  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  are  certainly  going  to  miss  the 
spirited,  able,  and  lovely  lady  from 
Washington,  Julia  Hansen.  The  country 
is  going  to  miss  her  leadership  here,  too. 
She  has  left  an  imprint  on  our  country 
for  the  better  in  everything  she  has  done 
here ;  and  in  fact  set  a  high  standard  for 
effective  legislative  achievement  that 
would  honor  any  person  that  has  ever 
served  here.  We  will  miss  you  Julia  and 
the  great  things  you  have  done  for  your 
country  will  always  remind  us  of  you. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
the  greatest  sense  of  personal  affection 
and  respect  that  I  join  in  today's  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  women  of  the  Con- 
gress, Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  for  the  Third  District 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  Julia  Hansen  personally  and  to 
follow  and  analyze  her  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  work  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive Hall.  Her  long  years  of  service,  total- 
ing now  37  in  all,  attest  to  the  record  of 
her  service — which  has  resulted  in  her 
constituents'  returning  her  to  this  body 
.  session  after  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Julia  Hansen's  special 
areas  of  public  service  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  constituency  which  she 
has  represented.  Her  love  sind  respect 
for  the  out-of-doors,  her  affinity  with  the 
founders  of  our  Nation,  including  the 
American  Indians  who  inhabited  this 
land  even  before  her  forebears  arrived — 
have  benefited  all  of  us  who  serve  with 
her  in  the  Congress — and  the  American 
people  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
the  true  beneficiaries  of  her  talents  and 
devotion  to  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  today 
in  honoring  this  great  woman  of  the 
Congress  and  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  many  years  of  good  health  and  hap- 
pine.ss  to  the  beloved  Representative  of 
the  Third  District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, 3vLi.\  Butler  Hansen. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impending  retirement  of  our  colleague 
from  Washington,  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
represents  a  great  loss  to  this  body.  Her 
long  years  of  public  service  have  emi- 
nently equipped  her  to  discharge  her 
duties  as  head  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  distinction. 
With  the  wide-ranging  scope  of  this  vital 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  been  immersed  in  national  policy  is- 
sues of  increasing  relevance  to  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  our  time.  Yet  she  has  been 
most  responsive  to  the  fact  that  ultimate- 
ly our  policies  involve  people,  programs, 
and  projects.  In  this  connection  Mrs. 
Hansen  has  been  most  helpful  over  the 
years  in  our  efforts  in  the  Second  District 
of  New  Hampshire  involving  restoration 
of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  the  Federal  fish  hatchery  at 
Nashua  and  Berlin,  and  the  North  East- 
ern Forestry  Laboratory  at  Durham. 

When  she  announced  her  intention  to 
retire,  I  was  struck  by  her  qbservation 
concerning  the  more  abrasive  and  bur- 
densome aspects  of  service  here  in  the 
Congress.  I  share  many  of  these,  as  do  a 


nimiber  of  other  Members  and  a  few  of 
the  more  perceptive  commentators  who 
have  viTitten  on  the  subject  recently.  So, 
in  tribute  to  her  service  and  in  sympathy 
with  her  reasons  for  retiring,  I  can  only 
wish  her  many  years  of  the  calmer  life 
she  has  so  fully  earned  in  the  Congress, 
and  my  personal  word  of  thanks. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  is  among  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House. 

To  me,  she  typifies  the  best  in  respon- 
sive and  responsible  leadership. 

While  she  has  announced  her  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  it  is  premature  to  say  goodbye 
to  her  now  since  she  can  do  more  in  the 
remaining  year  than  most  people  could 
in  several  years. 

Julia  is  five  times  as  good  a  legislator 
as  any  one  outside  of  the  Congress  will 
ever  know  of  her  work.  But  those  of  us 
who  serve  with  her  and  work  with  her  on 
a  daily  basis  know  full  well  her  extraor- 
dinary abihty  and  talent. 

If  one  needed  to  describe  Julia  in  one 
word,  that  word  would  probably  be 
"knowledgeable."  She  is  methodical  in 
making  sure  she  has  a  complete  grasp  of 
the  issues  that  come  before  the  Congress. 
Her  understanding  is  unmatched. 

She  is  constructive  and  always  leaves 
accomplishment  in  her  wake.  Others 
have  commented  on  her  general  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, but  I  can  add  to  that  more  spe- 
cifically from  my  owti  personal  experi- 
ence. 

The  Redwood  National  Park,  the  King 
Range  National  Conservation  Area,  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  and  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
are  all  in  northern  California  and  all  owe 
their  very  existence  in  substantial  meas- 
ure to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. These  areas  will  remain  always  as 
living  monuments  to  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen and  her  great  efforts  to  make  the 
country  she  loves  a  better  place  for  all 
Americans  to  enjoy. 

I  very  much  regret  her  decision  to  re- 
tire as  it  leaves  a  great  void  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  wish  her  the  best  in  the  com- 
ing year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  closing,  this  brief  message  is  di- 
rected to  the  people  of  her  congressional 
district  in  Washington,  who  had  the  wis- 
dom to  send  Julia  back  to  Congress  each 
election  year.  We  in  the  Congress,  are 
deeply  in  your  debt  for  sending  this  kind 
of  quality  representation  to  Washington. 
You  have  every  right  to  take  great 
pride  in  the  extraordinary  contribution 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  made  to  her 
district,  her  State,  and  our  Nation. 

When  Julia  gave  you  her  word  or  made 
a  commitment — you  could  count  on  it. 
Her  word  was  her  bond. 

In  attempting  to  adequately  describe 
Julia,  I  believe  this  phrase  comes  closest 
to  doing  just  that — 

The  real  purpose  of  our  existence  Is  not  to 
make  a  living,  but  to  make  a  life — a  worthv, 
well-rounded,  useful  life. 

Julia,  you  have  made  life  worth  living 
for  a  lot  of  very  grateful  people — includ- 


ing   the    Congressman    from    Redwood 
Country,  California,  USA. 

I  shall  remain  eternally  thankful  for 
you  and  your  friendship. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Represent- 
ative Julia  Butler  Hansen,  one  of  the 
most  dedicated,  respected,  and  admired 
Representatives  in  the  Congress,  will  be 
greatlj'  missed  by  all  of  us  when  she 
leaves  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  her  term  expires. 

But  after  37  years  in  elective  office  shs 
certainly  deserves  the  pleasures  of  a 
private  life,  or  as  she  put  it  in  announc- 
ing her  decision  to  retire,  "to  write, 
garden,  do  as  I  please,  hang  up  the  tele- 
phone, or  take  the  damn  telephone  off 
the  hook." 

A  representative  strongly  devoted  to 
the  responsibilities  of  her  office,  she  has 
had  little  time  for  those  pleasures  during 
her  14  years  in  Washington. 

And  that,  along  with  her  great  ability 
and  forcefulness,  is  why  she  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  the  United  States. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  she  has  been 
a  prime  force  behind  responsible  legisla- 
tion which  has  benefited  the  territoiy 
she  represents,  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And 
unlike  so  many  others  she  has  maintained 
an  acute  awareness  of  the  needs  of  all 
the  regions  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  she  has  long  accepted  a 
leading  role  in  accelerating  forest  re- 
search in  the  Northeast.  She  has  pursued 
with  great  success  the  establishment  of 
programs  to  research  into  how  forests 
can  enhance  urban  environments,  how 
tree  diseases  can  be  combated,  how  the 
timber  sield  can  be  improved,  how  rec- 
reational uses  of  forests  can  be  expanded 
and,  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  water  in  the  coming  decades, 
how  to  improve  forest  management  to 
increase  watershed  resources  for  urban 
areas. 

Her  untiring  efforts  In  this  field  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Northeast — including  my 
home  State.  New^  Hampshire — are  a  clear 
example  of  the  relentless  attention  and 
insightful  understanding  that  she  has  af- 
forded the  problems  of  the  entire  country. 
As  equally  impressive  and  commend- 
able, Mrs.  Hansen  is  the  living  example 
of  what  some  feminists  only  talk  about. 
During  her  37  years  in  public  life,  she 
has  broken  tradition  in  achieving  a  re- 
markable number  of  "firsts"  for  women 
in  Government.  Among  the  many  others, 
she  was  the  first  Democratic  woman  to 
ser\'e  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  first  woman  subcommittee 
chairman  in  either  House  or  Senate  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  first  woman 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
country  have  been  ameliorated  with  her 
effective  leadership  and  achievements, 
and  her  presense,  felt  by  all.  will  most 
certainly  be  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  express  all  the  appre- 
ciation and  affection  that  I  have  for  the 
Members  here  today  who  have  said  so 
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many  kind  things.  I  have  a  genuine 
affection  for  every  Member  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  but  my  friends,  do  not 
sit  around  and  wait  for  me  to  run.  be- 
cause I  am  not  going  to.  I  think  that 
has  been  one  of  the  worries  here  for  a 
great  many  years. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  each  Member 
that  comes  here  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  this  Nation,  because  we 
believe  In  the  parliamentary  system  of 
Oovemment.  We  believe  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  37  years  In  some  legislative  branch 
of  Oovenunent.  I  treasure  the  years  that 
I  have  had  to  work  with  people;  but 
more  thim  anything,  may  I  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  to  my  very  beloved 
colleagues.  I  would  never  take  the  tele- 
phone off  the  wall  to  one  of  them  and  I 
do  hope  to  see  all  of  them.  I  shall  never 
retire  from  my  interest  in  America,  nor 
my  State,  nor  my  district,  nor  the  world 
itself. 

I  love  you  all  and  thank  you  Eigaln  for 
your  gracious  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 
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THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen  • 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  again  this  year  in  being  able  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  observing  and 
commemorating  the  independence  of 
once-free  Lithuania. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  in  this  Nation 
are  able  to  stand  as  free  men  in  this 
great  public  forum  and  speak  without 
fear  of  rebuke  or  retaliation.  This  pride  is 
mixed  with  sorrow  when  we  remember 
that  so  many  friends  and  relatives  of 
American  citizens  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain do  not  share  this  great  privilege  with 
us. 

I  should  like  to  recall  two  aspects  of 
Lithuania  relative  to  this  commemora- 
tion, the  56th  anniversary:  namely,  free 
Lithuania,  and  Lithuanians  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  broke  a  long  period  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination—1795-1915— followed  by  a  short 
period  of  German  domination,  and 
declared  themselves  an  independent 
nation. 

Just  21  short  years  later  the  Lithua- 
nian people  were  again  brought  imder 
Russian  domination,  and  on  Augtist  3, 
1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union— a 
cruel  Joke  this  country  has  never  recog- 
nized. 

Briefly  occupied  by  the  Nazi  troops 
during  World  War  n,  the  Soviets  reoccu- 
pled  the  little  country  in  1944  with  the 
help  of  the  Red  army,  and  to  this  day  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  is  a  ward  of  the 
Kremlin  colonists. 

World  War  I  cost  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  for  in  1915  they  traded 
Russian  oppression  for  German  persecu- 
tion. The  Russians  were  finally  gone,  but 
the  Lithuanian  people  were  not  free. 


However,  within  2  years  two  events,  as 
Important  as  any  in  this  century,  led  to 
the  eventual  and  long-awaited  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple: The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  de- 
feat of  Kaiser  Germany. 

With  independence  on  the  horizon  200 
Lithuanian  delegates  formed  a  congress 
laying  the  groundwork  for  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania  based  on  ethnological 
frontiers.  Finally,  on  February  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  declared  Itself  an  independent 
state  in  the  family  of  independent  na- 
tions. 

As  we  all  know,  a  declaration  of  any 
kind  does  not  establish  a  condition  In 
fact.  For  example,  our  own  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
in  1776.  but  we  were  not  free  from  the 
British  until  the  War  for  Independence 
ended  in  1783,  and  we  did  not  become  the 
country  we  know  today  until  1789. 

Before  the  first  year  of  independence 
had  run  its  course,  the  German  Army  left 
the  country,  and  immediately  on  their 
heels,  the  Soviet  Army  reentered  the 
country.  There  obviously  is  more  to  being 
independent  than  merely  saying  so,  for 
it  was  not  until  the  following  year  the 
Russian  Red  Army  was  forced  out  of  the 
coiontry  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pol- 
ish Army. 

Besieged  with  problems  at  home  and 
with  that  infinite  patience  that  Commu- 
nist governments  seem  to  have.  Russia 
decided  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Lith- 
uania on  July  12.  1920. 

We  know  that  Russia  made  a  sham 
of  that  treaty  within  20  years,  but  we 
did  not  know  the  extent  of  that  decep- 
tion until  we  realize  exactly  what  the 
treaty  included.  That  treaty  made  it 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
"without  any  reservation  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  State  of  Lith- 
uania." and  "voluntarily  and  forever 
renounced"  all  sovereign  rights  pos- 
sessed by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  territory.  That  would  have 
been  a  treaty  of  splendor  and  hope  if 
only  the  Russians  had  not  Intended  it 
to  be  a  farce  and  the  most  degenerate 
of  jokes. 

Following  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Russia,  the  struggling,  newly  independ- 
ent nation  immediately  had  a  dispute 
of  long  standing  with  Poland  on  its 
hands  involving  the  fate  of  Vilnius,  the 
designated  capital  of  Lithuania.  When 
the  issue  reached  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  city  of  Vilnius  was  awarded  to  Pol- 
and due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Poles 
were  in  the  majority  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. This  dispute  wrecked  Lithua- 
nian-Polish relations  until  1938. 

Lithuania,  which  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  May  31,  1921, 
joined  the  League  of  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1921.  and  thus  began  Lithuania's 
brave  attempt  as  a  free  and  equal  in- 
dependent nation  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  new  states  who 
are  not  prepared  by  their  colonial  mas- 
ters to  assume  self-government,  there 
was  some  internal  disruption  and  politi- 
cal discord.  However,  one  cannot  dis- 
count the  great  advances  the  country 
made  during  its  brief  tenure  of  inde- 
pendence in  Industrialization,  farming 


and  agriculture,  social  legislation  and 
in  cultural  pursuits.  While  the  country 
stniggled  with  itself,  it  did  so  with  a 
dignity  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud 

When  war  again  engulfed  Europe,  little 
Lithuania  was  squeezed  by  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  during  that  con- 
flict, was  occupied  by  both  countries 
suffering  terrible  human  and  material 
losses.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
Lithuania  has  been  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  especially  proud,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  so  many  of  these  fine  and  brave  peo^ 
pie  who  have  left  Lithuania  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  have  elected  to  settle  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  particularly  in 
my  congressional  district  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State. 

In  the  last  centiuy  coal  mining  and 
railroad  employment  drew  many  to 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  to  the  steel  cen- 
ters around  Pittsburgh  and  the  great  oil 
regions  in  the  Alleghenies  in  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania. 

Today  we  find  many  Lithuanians  and 
their  descendants  living  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Scranton, 
Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  City,  Pottsville 
Shamokln,  Mount  Carmel,  and  many 
other  communities  in  my  section  of  the 
State.  They  have  made  great  and  impor- 
tant contributions  to  their  respective 
communities  and  have  bravely  and  pa- 
triotically served  our  Nation  during  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  peril. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  wish  along  with 
these  Americans  that  someday  in  the 
near  future  Lithuania  will  once  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  govern  its  own 
affairs  and  destiny  with  dignity  and  hu- 
man justice. 
I  include  the  following: 

Remarks  of  Joseph  Kajeckas 
(Translation  of  remarlos  by  Joseph  Kafeckas, 
Chartje  d'Affalres  of  Lithuania,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1974  at  a  commemoration  by  the 
Washington  Lithuanian- American  Society 
of    the    56th    Anniversary    of    Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence) 
In  commemorating  the  56th  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence 
we    are    remembering   how    the    Lithuanian 
Taryba,  in  meeting  in  Vilnius  on  February 
16,  1918,  unanimously  decided  to  address  the 
governments    of    other   countries    In    these 
words: 

"The  CouncU  of  Llthuama,  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  Lithuanian  people.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  recognized  right  to  national 
self-determination,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Lithuanian  Conference 
held  in  VUnlus  from  September  18  to  23, 
1917,  hereby  proclaims  the  restitution  of 
the  independent  State  of  Lithuania,  found- 
ed on  democratic  principles,  with  VUnlus  as 
Its  capital,  and  declares  the  rupture  of  all 
ties  which  formerly  bound  this  State  to 
other  nations." 

After  this  there  followed  the  struggles  of 
the  Uthuanlan  nation  to  achieve  Lithuanian 
Independence.  Thanks  to  the  determination, 
sacrifices  and  dedication  of  the  people,  those 
battles  were  won.  Lithuania  became  a  fuU- 
fledged  member  of  the  family  of  free  nations. 
With  care  and  dignity  she  lived  up  to  her 
Ideals  on  the  domestic  front  and  honorably 
discharged  all  her  obUfations  In  the  inter- 
national community. 

Alas,  the  Soviet  Union,  after  concluding 
a  secret  agreement  with  Nazi  Germany, 
breaking  all  the  most  solemn  treaties  she 
had  contracted,  occupied  Llthiianla  in  1940. 
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Thus  viras  extinguished  the  flowering  of 
Lithuania's  exercise  of  sovereignty.  But  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  do  not  recognize  that  military, 
forcible  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Lithuanian  State  thus 
continues  to  exist  de  jure.  And  we  are  not 
the  oaly  ones  who  commemorate  February 
16.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, sent  me  the  following  message  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  and  People  of  the 
United  States: 

Februahy  8,  1974. 

Deak  Me.  Charge  d'affaires:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Lithuanian  independence,  I 
am  pleased  to  extend  to  you  and  the  Lithu- 
anian people  greetings  and  best  wishes  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
preserve  their  national  heritage  and  to  as- 
sert their  right  to  self-determination  are  well 
known  throughout  the  world.  Our  country, 
which  is  fortunate  to  have  many  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  background,  is  especially  cogni- 
zant of  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 
Best  regards, 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

On  our  national  day,  we  are  happy  to  have 
with  us  Mr.  William  S.  Shepctfd  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Hanrahan.  We  are  happy  that  each  year, 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  Is  observed  by 
proclamation  of  numerous  governors  of  states 
and  mayors  of  cities.  February  16  is  observed 
each  year  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Already,  on  Pebrviary  7  this  year  ovu" 
Independence  was  commemorated  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  their  remarks,  various  Senators  pointed 
out  that  Lithuania  is  today  entirely  In  the 
control  of  Moscow,  that  throughout  the  land 
there  is  promulgated  an  Intensive  program  of 
Russificatlon  and  the  usurpation  of  basic 
human  rights.  From  their  remarks  It  is  clear 
that  the  free  world  clearly  knows  how  zeal- 
ously the  Kremlin  seeks  to  crush  Lithuanian 
hopes  of  regaining  sovereignty,  and  how 
systematically  it  strives  to  eradicate  Lithu- 
anian aspirations  to  regained  independence. 
And  in  the  West,  renewed  championing  of 
the  rights  of  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
raises  anew  as  well  the  basic  rights  to  free- 
dom of  all  the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

It  Is  all  the  more  Important  these  days  to 
remain  mindful  of  the  subjugation  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  captive  nations,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union's  continuing  aggres- 
sion against  these  peoples  has  taken  on  re- 
fined and  subtle  forms  of  genocide — extend- 
ing now  to  the  systematic  efforts,  mentioned 
earlier,  to  destroy  the  ethnic  identity  and 
national  individuality  of  the  captive  peoples. 
We  can  see  how  brutally  Insidious  such  So- 
viet efforts  can  be.  when  we  see  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  a  tesun  of  Lithuanian,  of  Latvian 
athletes  being  referred  to  as  "Russians".  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  the  efforts  to  destroy 
national  Identity  take  on  Increasingly  famil- 
iar forms,  such  as  arrests  for  contrived  pol- 
itical reasons,  complex  systems  of  exile,  or 
the  nefarious  practice  of  imprisoning  indi- 
viduals of  conscience  In  "psychiatric  hos- 
pitals". 

These  various  practices  show  how  Impor- 
tant it  Is  to  see  the  Soviet  efforts  for  what 
they  really  are,  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
depend  on  the  truth  remaining  known  In 
the  free  world  and  especially  In  the  United 
States.  As  long  as  the  truth  remains  known 
about  Lithuania's  right  to  freedom,  her  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  be  nourished  by  the 
promises  held  forth  by  the  ringing  words  of 
.America's  own  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
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unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 
As  other  nations  have  lived  by  these  prin- 
ciples, so  Lithuania  hungers  to  live  by  the 
same  right  to  freedom,  a  right  so  basic  that 
we  resolve  wholeheartedly  to  continue  to 
Insist  that  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  live 
in  peace  when  freedom  Is  so  flagrantly  denied 
to  the  people  cxf  my  ancient  homeland. 

Times  change,  it  Is  true;  and  political 
climates  change,  and  the  slogans  that  ac- 
company them.  People  used  to  speak  of  the 
absence  of  "hot"  war  as  a  hopeful  state, 
called  "peaceful  coexistence."  Now  there  is 
more  and  more  talk  of  "detente,"  as  though 
a  state  of  mind  or  a  set  of  semantic  symbols 
truly  represented  something  In  reality.  Peo- 
ple who  truly  love  freedom  know  what  the 
reality  of  Soviet  promises  Is,  and  what  the 
reality  is  of  people  who  stifler  Soviet  sub- 
jugation and  who  know  what  freedom  Is  be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  suffer  In  Its  pursuit. 
Those  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  slo- 
gans, and  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  the 
past,  wUl  realize  how  much  to  the  point  were 
the  words  of  Brezhnev  to  his  people  In  De- 
cember. 1972,  when  he  stressed  the  inevltabU- 
Ity  of  ideological  warfare  between  the  com- 
munist and  capitalist  societies.  The  batUe 
lines  are  truly  drawn,  and  we  should  always 
take  care  not  to  be  the  dupes  of  words.  Let 
us  rather  look  to  the  deeds  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  champion  "peaceful  coexistence". 

In  remembering  that  a  "realistic"  view  of 
world  affairs  does  not  have  to  mean  a  view 
that  falls  to  recognize  how  hopes  and  values 
dynamically  shape  human  realities,  let  us 
note  how  important  it  is  for  the  world  that 
the  United  Nations  become  a  body  capable  of 
effective  championing  of  Its  Ideals. 

In  weighing  the  possibilities  available  to 
the  UJJ.  as  a  poUtlcaUy  expressive  force  in 
the  world.  I  am  thinking  In  particular  of 
the  November  30.  1973  General  Assembly 
resolution  that  reads  as  follows,  in  part: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United  Nations 
should  become  a  more  effective  Instrument 
In  safeguarding  and  strengthening  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereign  equality  of  all  States, 
as  well  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  peo- 
ple to  decide  its  own  fate  without  any  out- 
side Interference,  and  that  It  should  take 
firm  action.  In  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  oppose  foreign  dom- 
ination and  to  prevent  and  suppress  acts 
of  aggression  or  any  other  acts  which.  In 
violating  the  Charter,  may  jeopardize  inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

Such  words  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people's  hope  that  we  will  one  day  re- 
gain our  national  freedom  and  Independence. 
We  vow  to  work  bravely  and  energetically  to 
that  end.  believing  that  our  cause  must  pre- 
vaU  because  It  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
StDcaker,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Lithuania  declared  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. This  event  was  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  hope,  hope  that  Lithuania 
might  once  again  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

For  22  years,  Lithuania  was  a  respected 
and  independent  nation.  Unfortunately, 
in  1940  along  with  her  sister  republics 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  Lithuania  was 
swallowed  up  by  its  giant  neighbor,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  a 
result  of  the  infamous  Hltler-Stalln  pact 
of  1939.  Earlier  a  significant  number  of 
Lithuanians  had  been  absorbed  Into 
Adolf  Hitler's  Third  Reich  with  the  ab- 
sorption of  Memel  and  adjacent  terri- 
tories. In  1941,  Hitler's  legions  conquered 
the  Lithuanian  nation  and  the  Nazis 
maintained  their  control  until  the  last 
days  of  World  War  U. 


With  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  were  once  again  forcibly 
included  into  the  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  years  of  oppres- 
sion the  proud  Lithuanian  spirit  is  un- 
tamed. Despite  more  than  50  years  of 
systematic  oppression  of  the  Lithuanian 
language  and  culture.  Lithuanian  na- 
tlonaUsm  still  is  a  burr  under  the  saddle 
of  those  who  would  Russianize  this  in- 
domitable people. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  I  salute  the  great  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Their  cause  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  LANEKjREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  participate  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  Lithusinia's 
independence. 

Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  never  forgotten  their  freedom  in 
spite  of  alien  oppression.  Their  history 
Is  rich  and  imbued  with  struggles  to  be 
recognized  as  a  separate  nation. 

The  tiny  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania 
was  founded  in  1251.  It  grew  to  become 
one  of  the  largest  territorial  empires  and 
entered  into  a  union  with  Poland  in  1569. 
This  independent  state  experienced  few 
internal  struggles  and  lived  in  pesu;e  for 
many  years.  All  this  harmony  came  to 
an  end  in  1795,  when  the  Polish-Lithua- 
nian community  fell  under  Russian  rule 
until  World  War  I. 

In  1918,  on  February  16,  after  years 
of  Russian  and  German  domination. 
Lithuania  reestablished  Its  ov,-n  govern- 
ment. The  sovereign  State  of  Lithuania 
began  to  flourish,  and  agricultural  and 
educational  reforms  were  instituted.  For 
almost  23  years,  this  tiny  nation  made 
its  mark  in  the  world  community.  It  is 
ironic  to  note  that  Lithuania  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  independent  nation  by 
most  of  the  major  powers,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  which  signed  a  treaty  in 
1920,  renouncing  all  of  its  territorial, 
claims  to  Lithuania. 

However,  in  1940.  the  Soviet  Union.' 
instituting  Its  policy  of  aggression  and 
expansion,  broke  its  treaty,  and  invaded 
with  its  armies  and  secret  police.  After 
World  War  n,  a  new  terror  commenced, 
culminating  in  the  death  of  over  30,000 
citizens  and  the  inhuman  treatment  and 
deportation  of  over  350,000  men.  This  is, 
in  a  country  of  3  million.  I 

It  Is  Important  to  know  this  historr 
In  order  to  understand  the  struggle  of 
this  people,  and  that  although  this  may 
be  the  historj-  of  one  nation,  it  Is  typical 
of  many  small  Eastern  countries  which 
are  now  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

Let  lessons  be  learned  from  the  history 
of  this  valiant  country.  The  people  are 
still  struggling  against  forced  russifica- 
tlon programs.  In  1970,  a  Lithuanian. 
Slmas  Kudirka  vainly  pleaded  for  free- 
dom during  a  tragic  incident  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  termed  "shocking."  In  1972. 
on  May  14.  a  yoimg  Lithuanian  com- 
mitted an  act  of  self-immolation  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  For  2  days,  crowds 
rioted  crying.  "Freedom  for  Lithuania." 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  powerful  and  dra- 
matic pleas  for  independence  cannot  be 
ignored.  How  many  more  "shocking"  in- 
cidents need  occur  while  we  stand  idly 
by?  How  can  we  speak  of  a  detente 
with  a  government  which  attempts  to 
destroy  such  nationalistic  peoples  as  th« 
Lithuanians? 
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I.  for  one,  cannot  and  shall  not  forget 
their  cries. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  are  celebrating 
the  56th  anniversary  of  their  declaration 
of  Independence  at  a  time  when  their 
basic  human  rights  are  being  denied 
them  by  the  Soviets. 

Lithuanian  nationalism  dates  back  to 
1251  when  all  the  municipalities  of  the 
area  which  was  to  become  this  small 
Baltic  country,  were  unified.  In  1918.  the 
country  declared  their  independence  and 
defeated  the  Red  army  to  achieve  this.  A 
constitution  which  emphasized  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  assembly  and  communi- 
cation, was  adopted,  and  this  energetic 
nation  made  great  progress  both  eco- 
nomically and  in  the  field  of  human 
liberties. 

In  1940.  the  Soviets  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed these  freedoms  by  occupying  the 
country  and  determining  its  satellite 
status.  Although  the  right  of  Lithuanians 
to  direct  their  national  destiny  ended, 
their  love  for  freedom  was  strength- 
ened— their  determination  to  regain  this 
intensified. 

For  34  years,  these  brave  people  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  defiance  of  So- 
viet suppression.  It  remains  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  for  those  of  us  in  the 
free  world  to  respond  to  their  hope  of 
freedom,  and  to  encourage  our  Lithua- 
nian brothers  in  their  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  1918.  the  Lith- 
uanian people  declared  their  independ- 
ence. After  over  120  years  of  struggle,  a 
Congress  of  200  Lithuanian  delegates 
ended  domination  by  both  Russians  and 
Germans  and  created  a  democratic  state 
Early  in  1919,  this  independence  was 
chaUenged  by  Russian  Communists  who 
entered  the  capital,  Vilnius,  and  Installed 
a  Red  government,  but  the  courageous 
Lithuanians  drove  them  out  again  in 
1920.  In  1922,  a  constitution  according 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion, 
and  communication  was  put  into  effect! 
The  20  year.^  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence which  followed  were  marked  by 
great  advances  In  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture and  social  progress  and  by  impor- 
tant achievements  in  literature  and 
opera.  It  was  an  era  which  paralleled  the 
great  cultural  achievements  in  other  his- 
toric nations. 

Unfortunately,  this  golden  era  was 
short  lived.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  So- 
viets once  again  Invaded  this  great  coun- 
try, and  Lithuanians  were  executed  and 
exiled  by  their  Soviet  captors.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  this  great  people,  however, 
that  no  amount  of  Soviet  brutality  could 
break  their  spirit  and  their  desire  for 
independence. 

They  have  had  the  grit  to  go  on.  Their 
struggle  for  freedom  continues.  That 
struggle  shall  ultimately  result  in  vic- 
tory, as  did  the  American  battle  for  in- 
dependence. 

That  Is  why  it  Ls  fitting  that  we  in 
America  should  pay  tribute  to  Lithuanian 
Independence  and  that  this  special  order 
be  held  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  the 
reason  for  my  own  personal  continued 
recognition  of  Lithuania  as  a  separate 
state— not  a  Russian  subject — and  my 
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own  pride  in  looking  forward  to  the  ulti- 
mate Lithuanian  victory. 

It  is  a  struggle  with  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can— and  should — identify.  My 
prayers  are  with  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  February  16,  Lithuanians  aroimd  the 
world  join  together  In  spirit  to  celebrate 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  year  as  we  mark  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  this  memorable  occasion  we  also 
commemorate  the  bravery  and  dedication 
of  those  Lithuanians  who  live  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  their  09- 
pressed  homeland. 

Though  they  are  now  dominated  by  the 
Soviets,  the  people  of  Lithuania  still  hold 
the  same  love  of  independence  and  free- 
dom they  did  when  their  Republic  was 
bom. 

The  calls  for  freedom  that  have 
echoed  throughout  Lithuania  since  their 
subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
gone  unheard  in  the  free  world.  Brave 
men  such  as  Slmas  Kudirka,  the  Lithu- 
anian sailor  who  sought  sanctuary 
aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter,  and 
Romas  Kalanta.  the  young  priest  who 
publicly  burned  himself  to  death  to  pro- 
test the  lack  of  religious  freedom  in  his 
country-,  have  brought  the  storj-  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  us  here  in  the  free 
world. 

We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom 
cannot  afford  to  forget  those  who  are  not 
as  fortunate  as  we,  such  as  our  brothers 
hi  Lithuania.  It  could  only  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  us  to  be  caught  up  in  the 
"spirit  of  Moscow"  and  forget  the  plight 
of  our  oppressed  brethren  in  Lithuania. 

Let  us  today  reassure  these  people  who 
have  been  denied  their  freedom  for  so 
long,  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them 
and  that  we  shall  continue  to  devote  our 
efforts  and  our  prayers  to  their  cause— 
the  cause  ox"  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  special  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  58th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Dav.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  annual  reminder  of  the 
history  of  Lithuania  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough  as  we  hear  more  and  more 
about  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 

The  story  of  the  brief  declaration  of 
Lithuaman  independence  is  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  freedom  does  not  come 
easily  and  that  once  achieved  it  is  pre- 
served only  by  constant  effort  The  ille- 
gal occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  oppression  of  a  people  who 
still  yearn  for  liberty  is  a  sad  blight  on 
the  record  of  human  rights.  The  lack  of 
self-determination,  civil,  and  religious 
liberties  has  not  dampened  the  desire  for 
freedom  of  these  captive  people  and  that 
IS  why  we  pay  them  tribute  each  year, 

Basic  international  human  rights  have 
been  violated  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  our  hopes  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  a  time  when  we  will  celebrate 
their  Independence  and  freedom  from 
the  bonds  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  reminded  of  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania.  Most  anniversaries  of  in- 
dependence, like  our  own,  are  celebrated 
with    a   spirit   of   nationwide   joy    and 


thanksgiving.  Lithuania's  Independence 
Day,  however,  was  celebrated  only  by 
Lithuanians  outside  their  homeland,  for 
Lithuania  has  been  occupied  by  the' So- 
viet Union  since  1940. 

Accompanying  the  Soviet's  occupation 
are  the  usual  denials  of  religious  free- 
dom, self-determination  and  human 
rights.  This  oppression,  however,  has  not 
crushed  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanians  to  regain  their  freedom 
They  revolted  in  1941,  fought  a  guerrUla 
war  from  1944  to  1953,  and  held  many 
demonstrations  in  the  1960's  and  1970'6 
which  culminated  in  the  self-immolation 
of  Romas  Kalanta. 

During  a  period  when  our  Nation  is 
troubled,  I  beUeve  we  should  take  the 
time  to  examine  Lithuania's  fight  for 
freedom  and  support  it  as  well  as  learn 
from  it.  Freedom  is  not  a  luxury  to  be 
taken  for  granted— it  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  country's  existence  and  growth. 
It  is  an  ideal  that  is  a  reality  for  us.  but 
for  some  it  is  only  a  memory. 

I  share  the  hopes  of  the  free  world 
that  liberty  will  thrive  again  in  Lithu- 
ania and  other  captive  nations.  The 
right  to  shape  one's  own  destiny  is  an 
individual  one  as  well  as  a  national  one, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania's  national  identity  and 
dignity. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  and  to  all  Lithu- 
anians my  support  and  best  wishes  for 
success  in  the  difficult  task  of  peacefully 
restoring  freedom  to  their  homeland 

Mr.  RnNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  would  a  people  who  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  another  country  since  1940 
observe  the  56th  anniversary  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence?  Why 
would  a  people,  who  are  denied  the  right 
of  worship,  who  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-determination,  who  are  denied  the 
right  of  dissent,  who  are  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate,  consider  themselves  free? 
Because  they  are  free — in  spirit. 

For  centuries  Lithuanians  knew  free- 
dom in  their  kingdom  by  the  Baltic  shore. 
Then  the  Imperial  powers  of  Rus.sia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  conspired  arainst 
Poland  and  Lithuania  and  partitioned 
the  countries  amongst  themselves.  After 
120  years  of  suppression  by  Russia, 
Lithuania  finally  gained  her  independ- 
ence on  February  16.  1918,  56  years  ago. 
From  1918  to  1940,  the  Independent  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  governed  herself  ad- 
mirably. Then  another  conspiracy  was 
formed,  this  time  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  Lithuania  once  again  fell 
subject  to  aggression.  The  U.S.S.R.  occu- 
pied the  country  then  outright  annexed 
it. 

However,  the  Russians  have  discovered 
that  although  they  can  subjugate  the 
body,  they  cannot  subjugate  the  spirit. 
The  Lithuanians  have  never  ceased  their 
opposition  to  Soviet  rule.  The  Amber 
Coast  has  seen  revolts,  guerrilla  wars, 
demonstrations,  and  self-immolations.  In 
one  decade  almost  30,000  Lithuanians 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom. 

One  can  only  Imagine  the  number  of 
Lithuanian  political  prisoners  there  are 
in  Russia  today:  Men  and  women  Im- 
prisoned or  committed  to  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, because  of  a  speech  or  a  publica- 
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tlon  critical  of  the  U.S.SJI.  Such  names 
as  Vilnius,  Statkeviclus,  Jablaskus,  Sev- 
ruk.  Lauce,  are  not  as  familiar  as  Solz- 
henitsyn,  but  the  men  are  as  brave  smd 
unrelenting  in  their  search  for  truth  and 
freedom  for  their  people  as  Solzhenitsyn 
is  for  his  people.  When  their  goal  is  real- 
ized, the  people  may  once  again  sing 
without  fear,  "Lithuania,  our  fatherland, 
land  of  heroes." 

Lithuanians  living  in  the  United  States 
continue  to  try  to  help  their  coimtry- 
men.  The  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  imder  the 
able  leadership  of  K.  A.  Pautienis  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution: 
Resolution 

We,  Lithuanian  Americana  of  the  Cleveland 
area,  gathered  at  the  parish  auditorium  of 
the  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sunday.  February  17, 
1974.  to  observe  the  flfty-slkth  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania;  and 

To  honor  those  who  died  for  Lithuania's 
freedom;  and 

To  repeatedly  condemn  the  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  continuing  physical,  religious  and 
cultural  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple by  the  Soviets,  all  of  which  Is  the  direct 
consequence  of  secret  Soviet  pacts  with  the 
former  Hitler's  regime;  ani 

To  alarm  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
genocldal  actions  by  settlement  of  Russian 
and  other  colonists  on  Lithuanian  soil  with 
the  Intent  to  alter  the  ethnic  character  of 
Lithuania's  population,  and  also  the  recently 
intensified  antl-reUglous  activities  seeMng 
to  destroy  all  churches;  and 

To  recall  the  sad  fate  of  Slmas  Kudirka. 
the  many  priests  and  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nian citizens  in  the  forced  labor  camps  in 
Siberia, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that: 

1.  We  repeat  our  demands  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Soviet  airmed  forces  and 
all  of  their  agents,  thus  enabling  the 
Lithuanians  to  govern  themselves. 

2.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  seizure 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets  and  for  the  moral 
support  for  the  Lithuanian  cause,  and  also 
request  that  our  Administration  modify  its 
present  foreign  policy  by  seeking  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  enslaved 
nations. 

3.  We  urge  our  Administration  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  worW  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  human  rights  In 
Lithuania  and  to  protest  such  freqxient 
violations  by  the  Soviets. 

4.  We  also  urge  our  Administration  to 
withhold  any  further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  It  releases  Slmas  Kudirka  and  the 
countless  numbers  of  other  prisoners. 

And  finally,  be  It  resolved  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio  and  to  the  news 
media. 

Although  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  seizure  of  Lithuania  by 
the  U.S.S.R..  we  must  sdso  actively  press 
for  the  compliance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  view  of  this  responsibility,  I 
have  introduced  the  following  House 
concurrent  resolution: 

CoNCtTRRENT    RESOLtmON 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  freedom; 
and 


Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  In  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  very  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  set  forth  In  the  charter  of  that  world  orga- 
nization; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  solemn- 
ly pledged  themselves  to  make  these  princi- 
ples universal  and  to  extend  their  benefits  to 
all  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  10. 1948,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  bcth  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, defining  said  rights  as  relating  to 
citizens  of  all  member  states;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  Soviet  communism  has, 
through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and  force, 
deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peoples  of 
their  right  to  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  revulsion 
at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who  were 
described  by  the  said  public  law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Polish.  Czech.  Slo- 
vak, Carpatho-Ruthenlan,  Latvian,  Lithua- 
nian, Estonian,  East  German,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  Ukrainian,  and  White 
Ruthenian  peoples  may  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for  the 
restoration  of  their  national  self-determina- 
tion and  political  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Unlt«d 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  the 
problem  of  self-determination  and  political 
Independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas,  despite  the  numerous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Russian  occupation  troops  are  still 
maintained  In  Hungary  and  the  issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  free  clvUlzatlon  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  In  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  In  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Communist 
governments:  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  article  II,  section  2, 
vests  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bpssadors:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
at  the  1974  session,  that  (1)  the  United 
Nations  Insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its 
charter  provisions  based  on  self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples  in  the  form  of  the  sover- 
eign ©quality  of  states  and  condemnation  of 
colonial  rule;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  be 
asked  to  abide  by  Its  United  Nations  mem- 
bership obligations  concerrUng  colonialism 
and  Interference  with  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  through  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  Russia  troops  and  agents  from  other 
nations  now  under  Communist  rule  and 
through  returning  to  their  respective  home- 
lands all  political  prisoners  now  In  prison 
and  labor  camps;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  further  authorized  and  requested  to 
us©  all  diplomatic,  treaty-making,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  augment  and 
support  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  In  the 
interest  of  self-determination  and  political 
independence  of  these  nations. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  add  my  sincere  good 
uishes  to  the  Lithuanian  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  independence  day  which  oc-j 
curred  Februarj'  16. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Lith-I 
uanian  in  his  native  country  is  unable 
to  openly  celebrate  this  event  because  of 
subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1940.  However,  the  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent still  burns  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian,  and  it  serves  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  us  and  others  who  strive 
to  maintain  our  liberties.  Lithuanians  In 
recent  years  have  taken  bold  steps  in  at- 
tempting to  establish  their  religious  and 
political  freedoms. 

I,  along  with  many  other  Americans, 
recognize  the  contributions  of  Lithu- 
anians in  the  United  States,  and  am 
aware  of  their  dedication  and  desire  to 
achieve  their  national  identity.  We  hope 
that  their  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Lith 
uanians  will  be  able  to  celebrate  their 
Independence    Day    in    Lithuania    and 
again  express  my  congratulations  to  the 
Lithuanians  for  their  determined  efforts, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  participant 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  56th  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  independence. 

Although  Lithuania  has  been  a  satel- 
lite state  of  the  Soviet  Union  ever  since 
World  War  n,  Lithuania  had  once  been 
an  independent  country  under  its  first 
president,  Antanas  Smetona,  in  1918. 
The  Soviet  Communists  have  attempted 
to  obliterate  the  religion  of  the  Lithu- 
anians and  they  have  collectivized  the 
Lithuanian  farms  without  the  permis- 
sion and  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian; 
themselves.  However,  Lithuania  is  just 
one  of  the  several  countries  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forcefully  and  unjustly 
annexed  to  its  ■Communist  Empire." 
Thus,  I  feel  deeply  for  these  trampled 
people  and  will  support,  wholeheartedly, 
their  cause,  and  that  of  others,  against 
oppressive  communism. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
particular  personal  privilege  and  pleas 
ure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  thU 
afternoon  in  commemorating  the  origin 
of   Lithuania's   independence    56    years 
ago.  I 

This  ver>'  special  historical  event  oc* 
curred  on  February  16,  1918,  after  Llth« 
uania  had  been  occupied  by  czarist  Rus- 
sia for  more  than  100  years. 

Under  the  Soviets  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  were  rounded  up 
and  deported  to  torturous  camps  in 
Siberia.  Thousands  more  were  falsely  ac- 
cused of  being  political  enemies  and  were 
murdered. 

Religious  practice  was  suppressed. 
Every  Communist  efforc  was  and  has 
been  consistently  made  to  eliminate  the 
world  renowned  culture  of  the  proud 
Lithuanian  people.  I 

Nevertheless,  the  supremelj"  couraf 
geous  people  of  LithuarJa  have  not  given 
up  and  never  will  give  up  their  imdying 
determination  and  desire  to  be  free  and 
independent  again. 

They  have  demonstrated  themselves 
to  be  a  stalwart  people  who  will  never 
abandon  the  moral  values  that  are  their 
heritage. 
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The  brave  and  dignified  conduct  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  under  Communist 
slavery,  provides  all  the  world  with  a 
noble  example  and  Inspiration  that  an 
unyielding  spirit  can  resist  and  remove 
any  injustice,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

However,  as  Americans,  we  must  never 
pause  or  hesitate  in  our  efforts  to  give 
every  possible  hope  and  aid  to  the  Lith- 
uanian people  in  their  Just  cause. 

In  all  appropriate  assemblies  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  U.S.  Congress,  we  must 
continue  to  repeatedly  condemn  the  il- 
legal suppression  of  Lithuania,  and  other 
Baltic  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  if  we  persevere  in  our 
determination  to  keep  the  penetrating 
searchlight  of  truth  upon  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  Commimlst  leaders  they 
win  eventually  be  impelled  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  Lithuania  and  let  these 
great  people  freely  govern  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  world  very  clearly 
shows  that  all  temporary  tyrants  and 
tyrannies  must  come  to  an  end  and  that 
eternal  truth  and  Jiistice  must  finally 
prevail. 

Let  us  all  continue  to  work  together  to 
speed  the  ending  of  this  tyranny  in  Lith- 
uania. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXE»ORT  POLICY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  due  to  overambitlous  export  poli- 
cies, last  minute  export  controls  had  to 
be  Imposed  on  soybeans  to  avoid  crit- 
ical shortages  at  home.  Judging  from 
current  predictions  of  shortages  In  wheat 
and  other  vital  raw  materials,  it  appears 
that  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  and 
others  who  make  U.S.  export  policy  are 
again  willing  to  seU  the  entire  domestic 
supply  of  vital  materials  out  from  under 
the  American  people.  Unless  Congress 
acts  Immediately  to  reform  export  policy 
which  Is  now  based  on  misinformation 
and  wishful  thinking,  we  face  the  In- 
tolerable poeslbility  of  Importing  large 
amounts  of  Canadian  wheat  and  other 
once  abundant  materials  to  meet  our 
immediate  needs. 

If  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  are  unable  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility to  adequately  provide  for  our 
resource  requirements  through  reason- 
able export  policies,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress adopt  measures  similar  to  the  four 
point  plan  of  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation to  insure  that  exports  of  farm 
products,  and  other  essential  resources, 
do  not  cause  domestic  shortages. 

The  plan  calls  for:  the  determination 
of  the  minimum  supply  of  any  material 


of  which  the  United  States  is  a  net  ex- 
porter— needed  for  domestic  use  dming 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year;  the  for- 
mulation of  a  plan  to  get  that  amount 
into  the  domestic  markets;  authority  to 
delay  deliverj-  of  such  resources  to  for- 
eign buyers  until  U.S.  requirements  are 
met;  and  finally,  the  imposition  of  export 
licensing  requirements  to  effectively  con- 
trol the  flow  of  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  condition  of 
U.S.  wheat  supplies  unmistakably  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  such  action  by 
Congress.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  predicts  that  the  carryover 
supply  of  wheat  from  the  winter  crop  will 
be  178  million  bushel*,  the  lowest  carry- 
over in  27  years.  On  the  basis  of  con- 
tinued exportation  at  the  present  rate, 
others  close  to  the  situation  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2.1  million  bush- 
els by  June  30 — the  date  the  new  crop 
will  begin  to  be  sold. 

Denying  the  possibility  of  a  shortage, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  admits 
the  possibility  of  "regional  dislocations." 
As  a  New  Englander  who  Is  living 
through  a  gas  shortage,  I  know  only  too 
well  what  a  regional  dislocation  Is  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  have  the  people  in  my 
area  regionally  dislocated  again.  The 
Eastern  United  States  could  be  without 
bread  from  late  May  until  September  if, 
as  a  result  of  rampant  exports,  the  do- 
mestic wheat  supply  ceases  to  fiow  to 
mills  in  the  Midwest  for  even  2  weeks 
before  the  new  crop  Is  harvested. 

The  present  policy  would  allow  the 
people  of  some  region*  to  suffer  a  short- 
age of  bread.  The  present  policy  risks 
those  shortages  by  depending  on  opti- 
mum weather  conditions,  adequate  fuel 
supplies  to  harvest  the  crop,  and  sufH- 
clent  fertilizer— made  from  fuel-based 
products.  Whether  the  American  people 
have  enough  grain  products  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  Canada  and  other 
nations  to  sell  the  remainder  of  their 
winter  crop  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
American  market,  the  willingness  of  the 
Russians  to  defer  delivery  of  past  wheat 
purchases,  and  it  depends  upon  the  un- 
likely willingness  of  American  farmers 
to  fiood  the  market  with  the  entire  spring 
crop  immediately  after  the  harvest. 

When,  due  to  high  meat  prices,  most 
families  depend  heavily  on  grain  prod- 
ucts for  their  nutritional  needs,  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  a  policy  which  entails 
such  risks.  Congress  must  act  to  elimi- 
nate those  urmecessary  risks  and  estab- 
lish soimd  export  policies. 

It  is  alleged  thai  the  current  policies 
have  resulted  In  a  favorable  shift  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade.  1  believe  Congress 
must  weigh  the  value  of  a  trade  surplus 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  high.  Inflation- 
ary prices  for  grain  products.  In  that  the 
United  States  produces  more  than  three 
times  its  annual  domestic  wheat  con- 
sumption, such  high  prices,  or  a  short- 
age, are  inexcusable. 

Others  oppose  any  change  In  present 
export  patterns  because  that  action  may 
anger  foreign  customers  and  give  the 
United  States  a  bad  reputation  In  the 
international  market. 

While  remembering  that  the  founda- 
tion of  government  policy  should  not  be 
to  please  foreign  buyers,  but  to  see  that 


domestic  needs  are  met,  I  believe  a  na- 
tion which  feeds  its  citizens  will  gain 
the  respect  and  favor  of  the  entire  inter- 
national community. 

The  policymakers  have  had  to  admit 
the  inadequacy  of  the  current  export 
policy  on  several  occasions.  During  the 
last  2  years,  export  controls  were  hur- 
riedly placed  on  soybeans,  as  well  as 
copper  and  steel  scrap.  Even  now,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  lift  im- 
port quotas  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  wheat  if  a  shortage  develops. 
These  plans  are  explained  as  "safety 
measures." 

I  believe  a  safer  course  would  be  for 
Congress  to  establish  a  workable  re- 
source reserve  program,  such  as  the 
American  Bakers  Association  has  pro- 
posed, to  avoid  the  threat  of  needless 
shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
being  victimized  by  unrealistic  estimates 
of  domestic  needs  and  policymaking  on 
the  basis  of  hopes — not  facts.  Congress 
has  the  opportunity,  and  the  duty,  to  re- 
quire the  Departments  involved  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  by  establishing  effec- 
tive food  and  resource  reserve  programs. 


STATE-CONDUCTED  LOTTERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Weaker,  like  other 
forms  of  gambling,  the  lottery  has  a  long, 
colorful  history  in  America.  All  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  established  revenue- 
raising  lotteries,  and  several  of  the  coun- 
try's oldest  universities  trace  their  finan- 
cial origins  back  to  18th  century  lot- 
tery wheels.  By  1830,  authorized  and  un- 
authorized lotteries  were  collecting  an 
estimated  $60  million,  five  times  the  en- 
tire Federal  budget.  A  series  of  scandals, 
however,  turned  public  opinion  and  the 
Congress  against  lottery  promotion,  and 
by  1900  the  legal  lottery  had  disappeared. 

Its  reemergence  as  a  revenue  device 
dates  back  to  1964  and  establishment  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes.  Since 
then,  seven  other  States  have  com- 
menced to  operate  lotteries  and  another 
20  are  expected  to  follow  suit  in  the  next 
few  years. 

As  the  proliferation  of  State  lotteries 
increases.  Interest  in  the  revision  or  re- 
peal of  Federal  statutes  which  inhibit 
their  operation  continues  to  mount.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  impedes  the  operation 
of  State  lotteries  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

It  prohibits  the  mailing,  or  transporta- 
tion across  State  lines,  of  lottery  tickets. 
18  U.S.C.  1301,  1302;  39  U.S.C.  3005; 

It  prohibits  the  mailing,  or  delivery 
across  State  lines,  of  newspapers  con- 
taining lottery  advertisements  or  lists  of 
prizes  drawn.  18  U.S.C.  1301.  1302; 

It  prohibits  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  of  lottery  advertisements  or 
Information  concerning  their  operation. 
18  U.S.C.  1304; 

It  prohibits  the  transportation  of  lot- 
tery materials  across  State  lines.  18 
U.S.C.  1953;  and 

It  Imposes  an  excise  tax  upon  State 
lottery  operations  imJess  the  winners  are 
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determined  by  the  outcome  of  a  horse- 
race. 26  U.S.C.  4402. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tax  provi- 
sion, which  the  States  have  managed  to 
maneuver  around  by  basing  lottery  draw- 
ings on  horserace  results.  Federal  law 
imposes  a  real  burden  upon  State  lottery 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  apparent 
need  to  change  the  Federal  laws  which 
Impede  the  operation  of  those  lotteries, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  titles  18  and  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  exempt  State-conducted 
lotteries  from  certain  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  law.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation  would  be  to  allow  States 
to  freely  conduct  a  lottery  system  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Section  1084  of  title  18  U.S.C.  would  be 
amended  to  permit  the  transmission  of 
lottery  information  interstate  as  long  as 
the  information  emanates  from  a  juris- 
diction where  the  lottery  is  State- con- 
ducted and  is  transmitted  into  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  permits  the  placing  of  bets 
or  wagers  on  the  former  State's  lottery. 

Section  1307(a)  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lation seeks  to  render  section  1301  nuga- 
tory with  respect  to  State- conducted  lot- 
teries. Thus,  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  lottery  tickets,  advertisements, 
and  prize  lists  would  be  permitted.  Inas- 
much as  the  proposed  section  1307(a) 
does  not  indicate  that  the  tickets,  and 
so  forth,  must  be  transmitted  solely  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  appropriate  State 
agency,  a  private  individual  would  be 
protected  if  he  transpoi-ts  lotteiy  tickets 
interstate  as  long  as  the  tickets  are  ob- 
tained in,  or  perhaps  originate  from,  a 
jurisdiction  having  State  conducted  lot- 
teries. It  would  also  insure  that  lottery 
information  could  be  broadcast  over 
radio  and  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  these  existing 
restrictive  Federal  statutes,  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  are  finding  it  costly  to 
administer  certain  procedures.  Since  it 
is  illegal  to  mail  lottery  tickets  across 
State  lines,  those  lottery  States  appeal- 
ing to  the  out-of-state  market,  require 
that  names  and  addresses  be  recorded  on 
the  tickets  and  that  the  tickets  them- 
selves be  left  inside  the  State.  Receipts 
are  issued  as  records  of  the  tickets,  but 
do  not  represent  claim  instnmients. 
Aside  from  the  cost  Involved,  this  pro- 
cedure Is  annoying  to  many  potential 
players.  In  addition,  many  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television,  are  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  this  Na- 
tion's history,  public  policy  has  moved 
back  and  forth  between  permissive  and 
restrictive  attitudes  toward  State-con- 
ducted lotteries.  Judging  from  the  action 
of  a  nimiber  of  State  legislatures,  the 
tide  is  now  running  strongly  in  favor  of 
legalizing  lotteries. 

In  the  meantime.  States  are  moving 
ahead  on  other  fronts  in  their  efforts  to 
change  the  Federal  law.  Recently,  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  unani- 
mously held  that  18  U.S.C.  1304  does 
not  proscribe  the  broadcasting  of  win- 
ning numbers  In  State  lotteries  as  a 
news  item,  such  a  broadcast  is  protected 
by  the  first  amendment.  The  Court  re- 
stricted the  application  of  18  U.S.C.  1304 


to  promotion  of  lotteries  for  which  the 
licensee  receives  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  Federal 
statutes  were  originally  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  illegal  games,  yet, 
it  has  resulted  In  impeding  the  evolution 
of  State-conducted  lotteries.  A  congres- 
sional review  has  begim,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  To  Review  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling,  but 
Federal  law  does  not  seem  slated  for 
early  revision.  States  anxious  to  act  in 
the  gambling  field  will  have  to  work 
around  Federal  law  for  the  time  being. 

The  bill  follows: 

DrscrssioN  Draft,  June  18,  1973 
A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  39  of  the  United 
States   Code,   to   exempt   State-conducted 
lotteries  from  certain  prohibitions  of  Fed- 
eral law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1084  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■'(e)  Kothlng  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  tl.e  transmission  of  any 
information  with  respect  to  lotteries,  gift 
enterprises,  or  siraUar  schemes  conductetl 
by  any  agency  of  a  State  under  authority  of 
law  from  any  State  in  which  such  lotteries, 
gift  enterprises,  or  similar  schemes  are  con- 
ducted into  any  State  which  has  enacted  a 
law  specifically  permitting  the  placing  of  bets 
or  wagers  on  such  a  lottery,  gift  enterprise, 
or  similar  scheme." 

(b)  (1 )  Chapter  61  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"§  1307.  State-conducted    lotteries,    gift   en- 
terprises, or  slmUar  schemes. 

•■(a)  Sections  1301,  1302,  1303,  and  1304  of 
this  chapter  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme 
conducted  by  any  agency  of  a  State  under 
avrthorlty  of  law. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Terrltorj'  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1307.  State-conducted  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, or  similar  schemes." 

(c)  Section  1953(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "publication"  the  following:  ",  or 
(41  the  transportation  of  any  materials  or 
information  with  respect  to  "lotteries,  gift 
enterprises,  or  sImUar  schemes  conducted  by 
any  agency  of  a  State  under  authority  of  law 
from  any  State  In  which  such  lotteries,  gift 
enterprises,  or  similar  schemes  are  conducted 
Into  any  State  which  has  enacted  a  law  spe- 
ciflcally  permitting  the  placing  of  bets  or 
wagers  on  such  a  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
similar  scheme." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3006  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(0  1  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  money  or  of  real  property  or 
personal  property,  by  lottery,  chance,  or 
drawing  of  any  kind  conducted  by  any  agency 
of  a  State  acting  under  authority  of  law.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
'State'  means  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  NURSING  HOME 
PATIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  Is  recop- 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  11759, 
the  nursing  home  patients"  bill  of  rights. 
As  I  stated  at  that  time,  the  aim  of  this 
measure  is  to  provide  firm  assurances  to 
patients  in  nursing  home  facilities  that 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  human  be- 
ings will  continue  to  be  recognized  and 
respected.  The  legislation  was  developed 
with  the  help  of  numerous  individuals 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  the 
problems  encountered  in  long-term  care 
facilities  throughout  this  countrj-.  The 
rights  it  guarantees  include  the  rights  to 
privacy,  to  unrestricted  communications 
with  those  inside  or  outside  the  nursing 
home,  to  adequate  medical  care,  and  to 
full  knowledge  of  one's  medical  condition 
and  proposed  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  several  developments  which 
have  occurred  In  the  ensuing  months. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  pa- 
tients' bill  of  rights  has  now  been  intro- 
duced on  the  Senate  side  by  Senators 
Percy,  Church,  and  Moss.  These  Sena- 
tors, of  course,  have  long  been  respected 
for  their  concern  and  involvement  in  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Also,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  a  letter  to  me  and  in  a  statement  in 
the  Federal  Register  has  indicated  their 
intention  to  issue  regulations  on  patients' 
rights  and  I  understand  that  officials  in 
the  Department  are  continutog  their 
work  in  this  area  at  the  present  tim.e. 

I  would  .ilso  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  many  expressions  of 
support  for  H.R.  11759  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try-. The  patients'  bill  of  rights  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees. While  I  recognize  the  heav>-  respon- 
sibilities these  committees  are  presently 
carrying,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the  following  let- 
ters will  encourage  the  committees  to  give 
favorable  consideration  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  the  enactment  of  the  nursing 
home  patients'  bill  of  rights. 

The  article  follows: 

Mkdowak.  Maine,  February  I,  1975 
Hon.  WiLUAM  S.  Cohen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  REPEESENTAxn-E  Cohen:  We  were 
pleased  to  read  about  your  bill  H.R.  11759 
regarding  Nursing  Homes  and  Boarding 
Homes.  It  U  long  past  due  and  we  heartilv 
support  It. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  and  Aklene  Slootmakeh. 

Nationai.  Retihement  Consultants, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  February  14,  1974 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  Thank  you  for  the  copy 
of  your  proposed  legislation  on  "Federal 
Nursing  Homes  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights."  You 
and  your  colleagues  are  to  be  commended.  It 
Is  a  good  piece  of  work  that  should  oe  In- 
cluded In  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  life,  however, 
when  such  a  bill  la  necessary,  but  lUe  being 
what  It  Is  sometimes  such  action  is  required. 
You  stated  in  your  address  that  one  nursing 
home  administrator  told  you  that  operating 
under  these  guarantees  Is  Just  good  buslaesa 
sense.  For  him  the  bill  Is  not  needed;  but 
for  those  that  do  not  operate  tn  that  manner, 
will  the  message  reach  them?  Can  the  bill 
be  reenforced? 

Having  the  bill  and  calling  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nursing  home  patient  might  not 
be  enough.  Many  people  who  are  patients  in 
nursing  homes  are  Incapable  of  realizing 
their  right  either  through  lack  of  education 
or  timidity  or  both.  They  might  not  be  aware 
that  they  need  a  sponsor  or  guardian.  In 
these  cases  the  bill  might  be  useless.  Again 
how  can  the  biU  be  enforced?  PoflBlbly  we 
should  have  a  federally  administrated  om- 
budsmen system  for  the  elderly  to  guarantee 
the  blU  of  rights. 

Again,  I  commend  you  for  authoring  the 
bill  and  I  hope  that  it  meets  with  success 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  If  my  orga- 
nization can  be  of  help  In  the  preparation 
of  future  legislation,  1  would  be  happy  to 
help. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OcoRGX  Box. 

Bath  Regional  Association 

FOE  RCTAROED  CHELOBEN,  INC., 

Bath,  Maine,  January  30,  1974. 
Hon.  William  Cohen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rxfkxsentativc  Cohen  :  The  Bath  Re- 
gional Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc. 
would  like  to  voice  our  support  for  H  Jl.  11769, 
a  bill  which  we  understand  would  guarantee 
the  civil  rights  of  nursing  and  boarding  home 
residents.  Our  Association  provides  an  ac- 
tivity program  for  many  disabled  adults  who 
reside  In  such  homes.  We  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  their  rights  being  Infringed 
upon. 

Since  the  State  of  Maine  has  set  a  goal  of 
returning  many  Institutionalized  people  to 
the  community,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  In 
their  best  interests  to  have  their  rights  guar- 
anteed. We  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  also  would  like  to  hear  of  it's 
progress. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Jones, 
Ezecutive  Director. 

November  28,  1973. 
Statement  Made  at  Blaine  House  Confer- 
ence Workshop  by  Katherine  Httlset 
After  several  years  of  extensive  visiting 
with  patients  In  nursing  and  boarding  homes, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  BIU  of  Rights 
for  these  disadvantaged  human  beings.  I  am 
al.so  jf  the  following  opinions: 

1.  Any  patient  In  a  nursing  or  boarding 
home  is  a  "Potential  Prisoner  of  the  Pfoprie- 
tor". 

2.  Although  many  patients  are  getting  good 
care,  there  are  also  many  who  have  no  way 
of  communicating  with  the  outside,  no  way 
to  better  their  so-called  "living"  and  no  wav 
to  obtain  legal  assistance.  Furthermore,  in 
many  cases  when  efforts  to  help  disadvan- 
taged persons  fall,  it  results.  In  less  care,  worse 
treatment  and  hardships  to  the  patient. 

3.  .\  nursing  or  boarding  home  faculty  can 
not  be  properly  Judged  by  its  appearance. 
Some  of  the  most  unpretentious,  drab  homes 
give  e.xcellent  personal  care  to  each  and  every 
patient  while  some  modern,  highly-rated  fa- 
cilities care  nothing  about  the  Individual 
patients. 

4.  A  patient's  emotional  and  mental  well- 
being  Is  as  Important,  if  not  more  Important, 
than  their  physical  well-being. 

Please  picture  yourself — suddenly  confined 
to  a  nursing  or  boarding  home. 


You  will  be  lucky  If  you  ever  make  another 
decision — when  and  what  to  eat,  how  much, 
Vvhen  you  go  to  bed  and  who  you  room  with. 

You  may  never  again  have  a  moment  of 
privacy — no  curtains  around  your  bed,  lim- 
ited space  and  your  door  always  open. 

You  might  have  a  comfortable  chair  to  sit 
In  while  out  of  bed. 

You  will  never  make  or  receive  a  telephone 
call. 

You  might  or  might  not  receive  mail.  Or 
It  might  be  opened  by  the  proprietor. 

Perhaps  the  proprietor  will  forbid  visitors. 
If  you  do  have  company  someone  might  hover 
around  to  "listen". 

Maybe  you  like  to  read — no  light.  Or  watch 
T.V. — no  outlet.  Or  listen  to  your  radio — no 
room.  The  sun  might  bother  your  eyes — no 
shades. 

If  you  complain,  you  might  be  told  to 
leave.  You  might  get  shipped  out — perhaps 
to  Augusta  State  Hospital. 

Perhaps  whUe  you  stUl  have  your  sanity, 
your  roommates  are  mental  patients.  Or  per- 
haps they  are  uncompattble. 

Maybe  you  will  like  your  doctor — if  you  ever 
see  him. 

Maybe  you  will  be  worried  about  your 
money.  You  wonder  where  it  Is.  Perhaps 
your  check  will  be  brought  to  you  to  sign, 
but  you  never  will  have  any  money  for  small 
necessities. 

Perhaps  your  hair  will  never  be  washed 
because  you  have  no  means  of  paying  the 
hair  dresser  who  comes  around. 

Perhaps  you  will  never  see  your  personal 
belongings  again.  They  might  be  "locked  up" 
for  safe  keeping. 

Perhaps  you  will  make  some  friends  and 
become  "adjusted".  Then  suddenly,  without 
v.arnlng.  you  will  be  moved  to  another  floor 
or  wing.  Or  perhaps  you  will  be  put  Into  an 
ambulance  and  whisked  off  to  another  fa- 
cility— maybe  better,  maybe  worse.  Maybe  far 
away  from  those  you  knew. 

FYlends  may  want  to  write,  but  perhaps 
your  forwarding  address  will  be  given  to  no 
one. 

As  a  fastidious  person,  you  may  have  trou- 
ble adjusting  to  Indecent  odors. 

You  may  be  hungry  and  lonely. 

Perhaps  you  will  ise  tranquillized  enough 
so  you  do  not  care. 

This  is  an  ulgj-  picture.  But  it  could  be 
you  or  me  some  rear  ia  the  future. 

State  Council  of  Older  People, 

Portland,  Maint,  February  5, 1974. 
Hon.  WnjAM  8.  Cohen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cohen:  At  the  Feb- 
ruary fourth  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of 
Older  People,  the  Board  of  Directors  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  supporting  your 
bUl  HR  11759  for  a  Federal  Nursing  Home 
Patients  BUI  of  Rights  and  urged  that  all 
members  of  the  Board  write  to  you  personally 
concerning  their  support  of  this  bill  and 
also  take  the  word  back  to  the  areas  In 
Maine  which  they  represent. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  three  directors  of 
this  group  are  elected  from  each  of  the  five 
Task  Force  Areas  In  Maine  so  that  Matae's 
elderly  are  well  represented  by  this  organi- 
zation. We  have  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  senior  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  JtrKE  P.  Perkins, 

Secretary. 


American  Association'  of  Retired 
Persons,  Natiowal  Retired 
Teachers  Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  8, 1974. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen,  i 
Washirigton.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Congressman  Cohen  :  I  was  glad  to 
receive  your  letter  of  December  21  enclosing 


a  copy  of  HJl.  11759  providing  for  a  pa- 
tients' bin  of  rights  in  skilled  and  intermedi- 
ate nursing  homes.  I  have  read  the  bill  with 
car©  and  feel  that  Its  adoption  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  patients  in  all 
nursing  homes  and  would  measurably  im- 
prove the  standards  of  care  in  many  homes 
where  such  standards  are  not  fully  observed. 
It  la  Important  for  good  patient  care  that 
patients'  rights  be  clearly  defined. 

I  will  write  to  Congressmen  Mills  and 
Schneebeli  urging  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
if  hearings  are  held  I  would  be  happy  to  tes- 
tify in  Its  favor.  In  the  meantime.  If  you  will 
furnish  us  with  26  additional  copies  of  the 
bill  and  your  statement  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  we  will  also  see  that  members 
of  our  Legislative  Council,  who  are  in  contact 
with  State  legislatures,  receive  copies.  The 
fact  that  Maine  is  moving  forward  on  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

John  Martin, 
Special  Consultant. 


KHARTUM  1  YEAR  LATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  I  rose  in  this  Chamber  to  express 
regret  and  sorrow  over  the  tragic  murder 
of  two  senior  U.S.  diplomats  in  Khartum, 
Sudan,  by  some  Palestinian  terrorists  of 
the  small  Black  September  guerrilla  fac- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  such  acts  mig^t  threaten  cease- 
fires in  the  Middle  East  and  that,  if  this 
crime  against  Cleo  Noel  and  Curt  Moore, 
two  innocent  ofiQcers  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  passed  without  trials  of 
the  perpetrators,  terrorism  and  violence 
will  only  increase  and  cycles  of  terrorism 
and  coimterterrorism  will  gain  more  ac- 
ceptance as  a  fact  of  life. 

Today,  I  regret  to  report  that  there 
has  been  no  formal  trial  of  the  10  men 
arrested  and  accused  of  involvement  in 
the  crime.  In  fact,  two  of  the  men  origi- 
nally accused  of  involvement  are  now 
free  because  they  could  demonstrate 
that  they  had  no  advance  knowledge  of 
the  act  to  be  committed. 

It  is  true  that  preliminary  court  ac- 
tions have  occurred  and  are  supposed  to 
near  completion  soon.  In  September  1973, 
a  brief  session  was  held  but  action  was 
postponed  in  part  because  several  of  the 
defense  lawyers  had  been  detained  by  the 
Sudanese  Government  on  unspecified 
charges  relating  to  Internal  political 
troubles.  Sessions  before  a  magistrate 
resumed  in  November,  seeking  to  deter- 
mine what  charges,  if  any,  were  to  be 
brought  against  the  arrested.  The  ses- 
sions are  still  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  final  action  in  these  preliminary 
hearings  will  result  in  formal  charges 
and  the  opening  of  a  trial. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  year  has 
passed  and  little  has  happened.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if,  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  occurrence  of  other  impor- 
tant events  in  the  area,  moods  have 
changed  and  this  matter  no  longer  re- 
ceives a  high  priority. 

For  example,  the  United  States,  with 
a  new  Ambassador  in  Khartum,  may  be 
today  reluctant  to  push  the  Sudanese  as 
hard   on    this   issue   as   it   did   several 
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months  ago  because  it  considers  the 
Sudanese  Government  to  be  friendly, 
moderate,  and  understandably  anxioas 
to  avoid  strains  in  its  relations  with 
some  of  its  more  radical  Arab  neighbors. 
On  another  side,  the  Sudanese  may  be 
concerned  that  such  a  dastardly  act 
could  occur  on  their  soil,  but  they  may 
today  be  more  preoccupied  with  trj-ing 
to  heal  internal  wounds  caused  by  a  long 
and  bloody  civil  war  between  blacks  and 
Arabs  and  trying  to  preserve  workable 
relations  with  Palestinian  groups  so  that 
Sudan  will  not  be  a  target  spot  again, 
.^nd  1  year  later  many  Palestinian  lead- 
ers, except  perhaps  those  of  the  Black 
September  group,  may  be  fairly  well  con- 
\1nced  that  what  happened  in  IChartum 
was  a  big  mistake.  They  may  even  say 
now  they  are  willing  to  try  to  prevent 
such  acts  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  road 
toward  a  lasting  Mideast  peace  which 
must  eventually  solve  the  Palestinian  is- 
sue. But  the  road  to  peace  will  be  long 
and  there  will  be  many  stops,  starts,  and 
detours  along  the  way. 

Our  preoccupation  with  getting  peace 
talks  in  the  Middle  East  started  and 
moving,  however,  should  not  deter  us 
from  consideration  of  many  other  and 
related  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
Getting  the  oil  embargo  and  production 
cuts  lifted  as  soon  as  possible  is  one 
problem.  Curbing  terrorism  on  all  sides 
is  another.  And  continuing  to  urge  and 
Insist  on  a  fair  trial,  public  or  closed,  in 
the  Sudan  or  elsewhere  for  those  ar- 
rested in  the  killings  of  Cleo  Noel  and 
Curt  Moore  is  another  issue  that  we  must 
press  forward  on  all  fronts.  If  we  do  not, 
the  cause  of  true  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  may  be  hindered  and  terrorists  acts 
could  again  go  unanswered,  thereby  once 
more  fascinating  and  encouraging  ex- 
tremists and  fanatics  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  to  air  their  frustrations 
with  themselves  and  with  the  world  in 
desperate  acts  of  violence.  I  hope  that 
the  trial  in  the  Sudan  commences  soon 
and  justice  is  achieved  in  due  course. 


HEARINGS  ON  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  human  problems  to  which 
we  must  yet  address  ourselves  is  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children.  Early 
last  year,  13  of  our  colleagues  joined  me 
In  introducing  H.R.  70,  the  education  for 
handicapped  children  bill.  If  this  legis- 
lation were  enacted,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  help  States  provide  spe- 
cial education  for  nearly  3  million  handi- 
capped children. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 


Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson i ; 
the  gentlelady  from  Hawaii  fMrs. 
Mink)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Meeds)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Clay  I ;  the  gentlelady  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  ;  the  gentle- 
lady from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso  : 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  :  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara^  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kochj  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  ; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  will  begin  hearings  on 
this  measure. 

Among  the  witnesses  scheduled  to 
testify  will  be  the  Governors  of  two  of 
the  largest  Eastern  States,  the  Honor- 
able Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Honorable  Francis  W.  Sargent  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  9:45  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  6  and 
7,  in  room  2175  of  the  Ray  bum  House 
Office  Building. 

Also  scheduled  to  testify  during  the 
hearings  will  be  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  New  York 
State,  and  Daniel  Ringelheim,  director 
of  special  education  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education. 

We  shall  be  hearing  as  weU,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  a  panel  of  attorneys  who 
will  discuss  the  constitutional  rights  to 
education  of  handicapped  children.  In- 
cluded on  that  panel  will  be  Thomas  L. 
Shaffer,  dean  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Law  School;  Donald  HoUhigs- 
worth,  an  attorney  from  Memphis,  Tenn. : 
and  Pat  Wald,  a  lawyer  from  the  mental 
health  law  project  of  Washington. 

Concluding  our  witnesses  this  week, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  several  parents  of 
handicapped  children,  including  Marilyn 
Gorham  of  Silver  Spring,  Md. ;  Muriel  Lee 
of  Nashville,  Ind.,  and  Samuel  Teitelman 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  will  tell  us 
of  their  experiences  in  attempting  to  find 
appropriate  educational  settings  for  their 
youngsters. 

dimensions  of  the  problem 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  today,  approxi- 
mately 7  million  handicapped  preschool 
and  school-age  children.  These  children 
seek  Uttle  more  from  life  than  other 
children — to  learn  and  to  grow — so  that 
as  adults  they  may  contribute  to  society 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  great  land. 
Yet  these  children,  Mr.  Speaker,  continue 
to  remain  among  the  greatest  sufferers 
of  pain  and  injustice. 

Their  handicapping  conditions  vary: 
Mental  retardation,  deafness,  speech  im- 
pairment, visual  damage  and  blindness, 
emotional  disturbances,  as  well  as  motor 
and  limb  disabilities  and  multiple  handi- 
caps. But  these  youngsters,  the  'excep- 
tional" among  us,  share  one  reality  in 
common:  the  majority  of  them  are  still 
denied  the  opportunity  to  reach  their 
full  potential. 


HANDICAPPED     CHILDREN     ARE     NOT     JUJEQUATELT 

SERVED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  he  destressed  to  learn  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  6  million  school-age  handi- 
capped children  in  America  are  not  now 
receiving  any  of  the  special  educational 
services  they  need  to  develop  their  full 
potential.  Fully  1  million  children  of  that 
60  percent,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  totally  ex- 
cluded from  any  form  of  pubUcly  assisted 
education. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  young  Americans  are  committed  to 
caretaker  institutions  which  provide  only 
physical  sustenance  and  are  unable  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
these  children.  Many  of  us  will  recall  for 
example,  the  intense  debate  over  the  of- 
ten deplorable  conditions  at  the  Willow- 
brook  State  School  in  New  York  State, 
a  schcxjl  which  houses  some  5,000  men- 
tally retarded  persons. 

A  special  Federal  task  force  created 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  sent 
to  investigate  that  institution  and  ob- 
served in  its  report  of  October  1972,  that 
a  "very  large  number"  of  residents  re- 
ceived only  basic  maintenance  care.  The 
investigative  team  further  noted  that  this 
basic  care  was.  itself,  too  often  substand- 
ard, and  they  cited  the  nearly  complete 
absence  of  eye  examinations,  the  primi- 
tive quality  of  dental  care,  and  the  avail- 
abUity  of  medical  sendees  "onlj'  when 
crises  occurred." 

We  are  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  talking 
simply  of  the  absence  of  training  and  ed- 
ucation; we  are  speaking  about  the  lack 
of  even  minimally  adequate  mainteance 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

STATE    DUTXRENCES 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
a  handicapped  child  receives  educational 
services,  depends,  in  large  measure,  on 
where  that  child  lives.  And  we  face,  here, 
the  major  problem  of  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  handicapped  children: 
the  financial  inability  of  the  States  to 
provide  them. 

Consider,  Mr.  Soeaker.  that  in  the 
1971-72  school  year: 

Seven  States  were  providing  educa- 
tional services  for  less  than  20  percent 
of  their  handicapped  children. 

Nineteen  States  were  serving  less  than 
31  percent  of  their  handicapped  children. 

Only  17  States  in  the  entire  countrv- 
served  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
handicapped  children. 

Equally  disturbing,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  patent  disparities  in  educational 
services  when  these  services  are  consid- 
ered by  the  nature  of  the  disability 

I  include  here,  once  again,  a  chart, 
produced  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  that  indicates  that  only  57  per- 
cent of  trainable  mentally  retarded 
youngsters.  52  percent  of  soeech-im- 
paired  children.  17  percent  of  the  hard 
of  hearing.  13  percent  of  the  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  45  percent  of  the 
deaf,  35  percent  of  the  crippled,  and  26 
percent  of  the  multihandicapped,  are  re- 
ceiving the  appropriate  special  educa- 
tional services  which  they  desperately 
require : 
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TMR                EMR                  HH                    D                   SI  VI                   ED                     C                 OHI                   mh 

EstitTnted  number  of  handicapped  children 191.063      1147  803         260  JSl           45  681      7  \K  en  m  7ir         tm  kt^          is'j  mo      i  noo  m 

Number  of  hand.capp«l  children  being  educated......    :::  09  175         594'&46          44430          20  77        1    22  232  227  8          MiM          m2^       '?«'«o            ^^  ^^ 

Percent  of  handicapped  children  being  educated....:.:.:..:  57                 52                 17              '45      '■'"■^||  "■ ']^          ^•'^f^           63,450         165,589             9,242 

h«r?ni>-^n!:rt«r\''i'!J!l!!!i!h'L'„*l^'f?'''uf"''"^'!,""''^     mentally  retarded,-  HH-hard  of    disturbed;  C^rippled  or  orthopedically  handicapped;  OHI-other  health  impaired  Una. a.. 

hearing,   D— deaf,  SI— speech  impaired;   VI— visually  impaired;    ED-seriously  emotionally  ,  learning  disabled):  MH— multiply  handicapped.  ""P^irea  (mUjdes 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  Im-  PEfrNsn-VAKiA  his  needs  and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom 

prove  upon  these  woefully  inadequate  in  January    1971.   the   Pennsylvania  "^^^  inadequacies  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

flgures,  we  must  provide  additional  as-  Association      for      Retarded      Children  ^^*   Public   School   System,   whether  occa- 

sistance   to   the   States   to   provide   the  brought   suit   aeainst  Pennsvlvanla   for  f°J^^^  ^^   insufficient  funding  or  admin- 

services  thesechUdren need.  the  state's  failure  to^UST^ln-Sa^Jed  '^^^IT^'^^.'^I^^^ ^^T: ^^^^l' 

ETTErr  OK  socirrT  children  acces,^  to  a  free  public  educa-  tional"  or  handicapped  chUd  than  on  Ih^ 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  destruc-  'ion.  The  plaintiffs  included  14  mentally  normal  child, 

tive  effects  to  the  Individual  child  are  retarded  children  of  school  age  repre-  other  statb  Acnvrrras 

the  detrimental  effects  to  societv  result-  senting  themselves  and  "all  others  simi-  rp.  „  ,.o,v,o.u„ki           ,      .• 

tog   from   our   neglect   of   handicapped  larly  situated."  At  issue  in  this  landmark  tir^n  tuwl.^.  f  f      i'"''H°"  °y"^^^- 

children.  confrontation  was  a  challenge  to  law  and  tion^i^h  lespect  to  education  for  the 

The  President's   Committee  on  Em-  Practice  which  excludes,  postpones,  or  fh  "t  nvt^^^n  ^^  e^'^'i^'^,*  when  we  observe 

ployment  of  the  Handicapped  has  esti-  denies  free  access  to  public  instruction  tfnn  fnr  ^a^  J.^l^  °!i  ^n5^^^u°  ^^^^^^ 

mated  that  2.5  million  handicapped  chil-  fo^  all  exceptional  youngstors  who  can  i\°ii  ^Z  ?.^5  !. ^^      ''oi^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^ 

dren  will  pass  beyond  school  age  during  benefit  from  special  educational  oppor-  Pn^LnT,HA^     m  26  states, 

the  next  4  vears  tunities.  Further  evidence  of  the  impact  of  ju- 

Without'the  educational  services  they  The  court  did  not  mince  words  in  its  nJfhfir  ""^w^r.^Lf  ^^5  ?v,  *^^  *'3^,rBeoning 

need.  1  million  of  these  children  wiU  be  subsequent  decree.  It  mandated  that  the  ^"u^h  it  ttl^^^roi,.        Problem^  m- 

employed  below  the  poverty  level.  Ten  State  could  not  apply  any  law  which  Ititi^tlfmBnHLHnl  !5,,,L'?r^^^''  ^^  "f''' 

percent  of  that  number  will  end  up  par-  ^^ould  postpone   or   in   any   way   denv  f/J^S   "ini^**'^^^'Jf**^°^f°^ 

tially  dependent  upon  family  and  com-  mentally  retarded  children  access  to  k  nrShv  qV?.?,  ^■^'^^  are  being  ap- 

munity-most  of  them  home  idle  much  Publicly  supported  education,  including  ^^^  ,07^  ^^  l^hctiSS^'oi^      ?^To^^ 

of  the  day.  the  rest,  in  sheltered  work-  a  public  school  program,  tuition  or  tul-  Ifnf  intrin.t-.i^           Jf    ^Z  ""J  °^  ^^^ 

shops  or  under  sheltered  care.  "on     maintenance,     and     homebound  °t"smtrodiiced  regarding  the  education 

But  650,000  of  that  1  milUon  young  instruction.  ^^ JJ^e  handicapped  won  final  passage  in 

n^il^^zsTls^^^.  ^^-\,SJ''?S!L^^u  ^;^^^S^£^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Commit-  And  the  court  decreed,  finally,  that  by  m/  SoeakPr  if  i<!  nr^vi-  inr.,„-nh..r,f  ,.„«„ 

tee  estimated  that  2.2  million  of  these  September  1972,  all  retarded  children  lA  thfcoSs  of  the  uit^d  S?ates  tST 

children  have  the  potential  to  be  finan-  a  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  Sondt?^  the    challenge   of^'aitin^ 

cial  contributors  to  our  society.  must  be  provided  a  publicly  supported  han^capped  childrer!                «ljcating 

And  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  education.  imnoicappea  cnimren. 

r>«»^*  „.7(.    *            11-     I  vT         i                    r  COSTS  rOE  THE  EDUCATIOW  OF  THE  HANDIC^-PED 

potot  out,  too,  that  keeptog  an  todlvidual  the  district  of  coLrMBiA  ,t.  ^      ^v,           .,    ^      in.,  maxv-dicm-ped 

to  an  tostitution  throughout  his  lifetime.  And  despite  the  financial  diffiruUi.^^  .ol^^;,^^  ^^^^  ^^  education  of  handi- 

when  that  person  might  be  functioning  the  State  resDons!bUit?TrlP«rTn    ho  ^^^^^  children  can  no  longer  be  viewed 

totally  or  partially  to  society.  cosS  tSI  District  of  Co?umSi"rfght?o  eSuca  t^r'tlf.'  Sr°^    '?"';*°  '^f  ^^^^^'^  ^'■ 

American    taxpayer,    according   to   the  tion"  case  that  was  Sard  to  Federal  di?  dJ^f  ^^^n^^  ^^?°°^  '^'^^^  ^^'  ^^^'"^ 

President's   Committee  on   Mental  Re-  trict  court  in  1972   ttie  Di^triS  clSmed"  r»?    Practically  eveir  other  need, 

tardation,  $250,000.  Twelve  years  of  spe-  that  it  woiSd  be  iSpoSble  to  X?d  th^^J^J^^    V*""^  ^^  K^""^  '^°^^^^ 

cial  educational  services,  by  comparts^,  plaintiffs  the  reUeflSt  unless  Coi  S  Pd^fr«  J^^^'^T^"  r^llty.  It  costs  more 

Mr.  Speaker,  costs  approxtoiately  $22,000.  gress  appropriated  nledfdfiSS   or  Snl  standard  t^rSLolol^^'^^^^^^^                i.  v' 

Even  if  we  were  to  Ignore  the  poten-  less  funds  were  diverted  from  other  eSu-  fesfcoS'  ofTov^^iL  fuch  XcaUonal 

tlal  economic  gato  for  both  the  todl-  catlonal  services  for  which  they  had  been  service       °' ^^^^^^^^"^  s"^"  ^^^^^tional 

vldual   and   society  resulting  from   the  appropriated.  a    1970    offlrp    nf    Trrt„^Qf,-««    r-^^.^ 

provision  of  fecial  educational  services.  The  court  responded  by  saying :  •■ElcationS^og?LrtS^''or  SeptS 

I  be  leve  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  rhe  defendants  are  required  by  the  Con-  Children,  Resource    Coi^LSSoS    and 

the  tenfold  costs  a.ssoclated  with  Insti-  stttution  of  the  Unite«  states,  the  District  Costs  "  demonstrates  th?t^^^^ 

tutionahzatlon  are  evidence  of  the  waste  f  Columbia  Code,  and  their  own  regulations  coS  of  eduTatto^  a  hanSln.nn.H  T^^f. 

and  ineffectiveness  caused  by  our  failure  Y"  Pf"^**^  »  pubucly.supported  education  j  07  ^Lfr^u^^";!^  handicapped  child  is 

to  educate  handicapped  children  ^°''  *^^^  "exceptional-  chudren.  Their  fau-  ^^^  times  the  cost  of  educating  a  non- 

t^™r!,i™  1^-^—  ""^  *°  ^"^fi"  this  clear  duty  to  Include  and  handicapped  child— with  a  range  of  1.18 

couBT  AcnoifB  roE  THi  HANDicAPPKD  retain  these  children  In  the  public  school  ^or  a  child  with  a  speech  handicap  to  3.69 

WhUe  exclusion  and  inappropriate  ed-  system,  or  otherwise  provide  them  with  pub-  for  a  child  with  a  physical  handicap 
ucation  conttoue,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ciy-supported  education,  and  their  failure  How  well  are  we  dotog  Mr  Speaker' 
American  judiciary  has  begun  to  move,  rJLwfM^f""  "^"^  ^Tl^  Hearing  »nd  pe-  The  most  current  data,  an  October 
utilizing  the  equal  protection  and  due  cl^m  tharthrre  are  ^^ufflc.en?^!:?^  ^'^  "'^  1970  National  Education  Aks^iaSn  re- 
process principles  of  the  Constitution  to  ^^'  ^"""^  "^  injufflcient  funds.  ...  p^rt,  indicates  that  only  3  3  percent  of 
end  exclusion  and  inhumane  treatment.  And.  continued  the  court:  the  almost  $39  billion  spent  by  all  public 
Moreover  the  courts  are  not  simply  sug-  The  District  of  Columbia's  interest  in  ed-  Jurisdictions  on  elementary  and  second- 
gestlng  that  handicapped  children  must  ucating  the  excluded  children  clearly  must  ary  education  in  the  United  Statp-;  was 
be  given  some  sort  of  education,  or  the  o^^tweigh  its  interest  in  preserving  its  flnan-  spent  on  education  of  the  handicaDoed- 
same  education  as  other  children  receive  '"'^^  resources,  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  riprnitrfho  f.^t  fw  ^vT  ^f,^ 
but  the  courts  are  now  saying  Handf:  ^"""*^>«  "^  ^'^^"'^^  ^  o^  t^«  ««rvices  and  ^ff"*^  n  i  19  *^^?  ''^"f^"  'T^ 
capped  children  have  a  constitutional  P^^e^*^  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^  and  desirable  in  '^^f  "*  1°  to  12  percent  of  the  total 
rightto  wh&tlverklnd^  nf  ^^S^^^  '^^  '■'^'"**'^'  "'^"^  '^^  avaUable  funds  must  school-age  population  and  that  their 
"atlon  arr?iufred  fn  hpfn  ?^^^^^^  I  "^  "P"'^''"*'  equitably  in  such  a  manner  education  is  more  expensive. 
thSfuIl LSiWai  ^  ^  ""^^  '''^'  "°  ^''''''  '^  "°"'*'y  ^'^'^'^'^^'i  '^""^  *  '^^  States  and  localities  are  making  a 
*^'*""*^-  publicly-supported  education  consistent  with  valiant  effort  to  increase  their  support. 
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and  the  present  level  of  spending  na- 
tionwide for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped is  $3.5  billion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  about  $7  billion  annually 
to  provide  the  appropriate  education 
which  exceptional  children  have  a  right 
to  enjoy.  Thus,  the  total  public  fmancial 
commitment  is  barely  half  of  what  is 
needed. 

And  the  Federal  Government  is  today 
spending  only  $350  million  to  help  better 
the  lives  of  these  children  through  edu- 
cation. 

existing   fedesal   programs 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
ignore  the  value  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, however  inadequate  in  relation  to 
total  need. 

We  now  provide  direct  grants  to  the 
States  under  the  legislative  aegis  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  for 
the  initiation,  expansion,  and  improve- 
ment of  special  educational  programs, 
along  with  centers  and  services  to  meet 
special  needs,  moneys  for  the  traintog  of 
personnel  in  special  education,  the  opera- 
tion of  some  early  childhood  projects, 
and  support  for  continutog  research  In 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  present 
law  provides  a  most  commendable 
mechanism  for  maktog  available  "seed 
moneys";  it  does  not  provide  a  desper- 
ately needed  Federal  partnership  with 
the  States  to  meet  the  full  challenge  of 
educattog  children  with  handicaps. 

Nor  would  I  gainsay  the  respectable 
progress  at  the  Federal  level  when  meas- 
ured over  the  long  nm.  For  tostance,  10 
years  ago  the  Federal  Government  spent 
less  than  $1  million  on  education  of  the 
handicapped.  This  sum  has  mcreased 
over  300-fold.  Ten  years  ago  the  benefits 
of  early  education  and  day  care  were 
limited  to  a  fortunate  few.  But,  more 
recently,  the  inclusion  of  the  handi- 
capped in  Project  Head  Start  and  in 
vocational  education  programs  means 
that  more  children  are  being  served. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  ignore  numerous  other 
Federal  legislative  initiatives  that  pro- 
vide important  services  to  handicapped 
Americans  of  all  ages — services  not 
necessarily  related  to  education— such 
as  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
and  the  half -century-old  vocational  re- 
habilitation program. 

rEDKRAL    commitment    LACKING 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  education  of  these  "tovislble 
children"  rematos  scant  and  wholly  m- 
sufScient.  The  total  Federal  commitment 
of  $350  million,  when  it  finally  reaches 
the  beneficiary,  represents  only  about  $30 
per  child. 

Or,  to  look  at  it  from  a  different  angle, 
the  Federal  Government  provides  only 
slightly  more  than  I1/2  percent  of  the 
cost  of  educattog  each  handicapped 
child,  while,  on  the  average,  it  provides 
almost  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  educattog 
all  other  children. 

Let  me  put  the  point  another  way :  Out 
of  the  $1,000  per  citizen  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  only  50  cents  is 
directed  toward  educattog  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  soon  face  the 
growing  demand  for  justice  from  par- 


ents, teachers,  the  courts  and,  to  a  real 
and  haunting  sense,  from  the  children 
themselves.  And  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  the  States  must  help  to  that 
quest  for  justice. 

The  price  tag  is  high;  but  the  price 
tag  handed  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
because  of  the  failure  adequately  to 
educate  our  handicapped  children  will 
be,  inevitably,  far  higher. 

EDtrCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  BILL 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  14  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  totroduced  H.R. 
70,  the  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren bill. 

Our  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  "excess  costs"  tovolved 
to  educattog  a  handicapped  child  as 
compared  to  educating  a  nonhandi- 
capped  child. 

Under  the  bill.  Federal  funds  would  be 
allotted  to  each  State  to  enable  the  State 
to  reimburse  local  school  districts  for  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of  edu- 
cating handicapped  children  in  the  dis- 
tricts. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
toto  a  partnership  with  the  States  to  help 
make  good  for  America's  7  million  handi- 
capped children  on  the  rich  promise  of 
American  hfe — that  each  todlvidual  will 
be  able  to  develop  to  his  full  potential. 

It  is  on  this  measure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  70,  the  education  for  handicapped 
children  bill,  that  Governors  Shapp  and 
Sargent,  and  other  witnesses,  will  be 
testifytog  before  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  tomorrow  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  legislation 
to  assist  those  whom  we  may  call  the 
"vulnerables"  of  our  society — the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  the  very  young  and  the 
handicapped — some  words  from  a  great 
American  President  frequently  return  to 
my  mind. 

They  were  spoken  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the  second  toaugura- 
tion  address. 

Said  President  Roosevelt: 

The  test  of  progress  Is  not  whether  we  add 
more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
too  much.  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  the  handi- 
capped children  of  America  have  had  too 
httle. 

Let  us  act  now  to  correct  that  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  H.R.  70 
follows : 

H.R.  70 

A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for   Improved  educational  services 
for  handicapped  children 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  for  Handicapped  Children  Act". 

PTTBPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  chUdren  are  being  met  in  only 
a  few  school  systems  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  that  there  are  no  special  educational 
services  at  all  for  60  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  handicapped  chUdren  in 
the  United  States; 


(3)  that  there  are  many  handicapped 
children  throughout  the  United  States  par- 
ticipating in  regular  educational  programs 
whose  handicaps  prevent  them  from  having  a 
successful  educational  experience  because  of 
a  failure  to  detect  the  existence  of  the 
handicap: 

(4)  that  developments  In  the  field  of  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  handicapped  and 
the  development  of  remedial  and  testing  pro- 
cedures have  advanced  to  the  point  that 
given  appropriate  funding  sources  and  levels. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  can  and 
will  provide  effective  special  education  pro- 
grams and  services  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  handicapped; 

(5)  that  present  State  and  local  financial 
resources  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children; 
and 

(6)  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  and 
welfare  that  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
port special  educational  programs  for  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that  all 
handicapped  children  receive  special  educa- 
tional services  commensurate  with  their  Indi- 
vidual needs  through  programs  operated  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  which 
will  be  of  exemplary  nature  and  high  qual- 
ity and  designed  to  provide  handicapped  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  participate  meaning- 
fully in  family,  community,  and  national 
affairs. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terra^ 

(1)  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  health 
Impaired  children  or  children  with  specific 
learning  dlsabUities  who  by  reason  thereof 
require  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices; 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(3)  "the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
handicapped  children"  in  a  State  shall,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  be  the  ag- 
gregate current  exp)€ndltures  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satis- 
factory data  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable 
at  the  time  of  computation,  then  during  the 
earliest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available)  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  State  which  provide 
special  educational  services  to  handicapped 
ChUdren,  aged  three  to  twenty-one  years.  In- 
clusive, Including  the  education  of  such 
handicapped  chUdren  In  homes  and  in  In- 
stitutions, plus  any  direct  current  expendi- 
tures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such  agen- 
cies (without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds 
from  which  either  of  such  expenditures  are 
made),  divided  by  the  total  number  of  such 
handicapped  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year  and  of  such  handicapped  children  re- 
ceiving education  as  provided  by  any  such 
local  agency  in  homes  or  institutions; 

(4)  "the  average  p3r  pupU  expenditure  for 
children"  In  a  State  shall  be,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation Is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory  data  for 
that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  earliest  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available)  of  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  State,  plus  any  direct  cxirrent  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  for  op>eratlon  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  exi)endltures 
are  made),  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
ChUdren,  aged  five  to  seventeen  years.  Inclu- 
sive, in  average  daily  attendance  to  whom 
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such  agencies  provide  free  public  education 
luring  such  preceding  year; 

(5)  "excess  cost"  means  the  amount.  If 
ftJiy.  by  which  the  average  per  pupil  expendl- 
tu^  for  handicapped  children  as  defined  In 
{3)\ln  a  State  minus  the  average  p>er  pupil 
expenditure  for  children  In  such  State  ex- 
ceedA»800; 

(6»\"State"  means  the  several  States,  the 
DUtrlfct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
PuertA  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin!  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(7)  t'State  educational  agency"  means  the 
board  of  education  of  any  State  or  other 
agency  or  officer  of  such  State  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  such  State, 
or.  If  there  Is  no  such  ofDcer  or  agency  In 
such  State,  then  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  such  State  or  by 
the  law  of  such  State:  and 

(8)  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  coimtles  as 
are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  term  Includes  any 
other  public  Institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school. 

AtrrHORIZATION;     DURATION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  siuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  vmder 
section  5(a)  (2)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  5(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act. 

(c>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  9(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

grants:  amounts  and  entitlement 
Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)  for  each  fiscal  year  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Isiands,  and  the 
Trxist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
such  year  according  to  their  respective  need 
for  such  grants.  The  maximum  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  and  the  terms  upon  which 
payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  wll!  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
approves  a  State  plan  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  section  7,  the  grant  which  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

I  A)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, aged  three  to  twenty-one  years.  Inclu- 
sive, In  such  State  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made  (or,  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  the  computation,  then  during  the 


earUest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available)  by  $600;  and 

(B)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  excess  cost  (as  defined  In  section  3(5)) 
with  respect  to  such  State  by  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  such  State  (as  determined  in  order  to 
compute  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  handicapped  chilctren  in  such  State  for 
such  fiscal  year) . 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) .  the 
term  "State"  shall  not  Include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment,  ftom  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  durUig  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
It  exceeds  the  sum  tbe  Commissioner  esti- 
mates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)   lor  that  year. 

(c)  In  the  event  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  are  Insufficient  to  make 
in  full  the  allotments  to  which  the  States 
are  entitled  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  allotment 
to  each  of  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reduced  pro  rate. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS,  CRtTERIA,  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
shall  establish  standards,  criteria,  and  proce- 
dures to  determine  which  children  are  "hand- 
icapped children"  wltbln  the  meaning  of 
section  3(1).  Such  standards,  criteria,  and 
procedures  shall  be  applied  uniformly  by  all 
States  submitting  State  plans  to  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  section  7. 

STATE     PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  pursuant  to  section  5  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  at  such  time,  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  such 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof  if 
he  determines  that  such,  plan — 

(1)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  Stat*  under  this  Act  will 
be  expended  by  the  State  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies  to  ini- 
tiate, expand,  or  Improve  programs  and  proj- 
ects, including  preschool  programs  and  proj- 
ects, which  are  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  State. 

(2)  provides  for  the  identification  of  all 
handicapped  children  in  the  State,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  such  handicapped  child,  whether 
such  child  remains  in  tbe  area  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  is  sent  out  of  the 
area  for  educational  services.  Such  identifica- 
tion shall  Include  the  location  in  which  each 
child  is  presently  receiving  educational  serv- 
ices, a  description  of  the  senices  which  each 
such  child  is  presently  receiving,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  each  such  chUd 
Is  institutionalized.  Such  identification  shall 
be  updated  from  time  to  time  upon  changes 
In  the  educational  status  and  location  of 
each  such  child; 

(3)  Includes  a  proposal  for  the  study  of 
the  State's  present  procedures  for  the  Instl- 
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tutlonallzatlon  of  handicapped  chUdren  in- 
eluding  a  study  of  the  classification  proce- 
dures for  handicapped  children  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  for  such  children  within  insti- 
tutions, and  an  evaluation  of  v.-hether  Insti- 
tutionalization best  meets  the  reeds  of  such 
children.  Such  study  shall  also  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  methods  of  deinstitution- 
alizing handicapped  children,  with  recom- 
naendatlons  as  to  how  such  children  may  best 
be  Integrated  Into  the  regular  educational 
system.  If  appropriate. 

(4)  provides  for  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  cbUdren  In  the  State 
who  are  instltutionallaed,  where  such  insti- 
tutionalization does  not  best  meet  the  needs 
of  such  children,  and  lor  the  Integration  of 
such  children  into  the  regular  educational 
system; 

(5)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures for  the  classification  of  a  child  as 
a  handicapped  chUd.  which  shall  include 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  in- 
cluding an  opportunity  to  examine  records 
relating  to  such  classification,  to  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  child  before  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  makes  or  changes  such  classi- 
fication, an  Independent  evaluation  of  any 
such  classification,  and  an  opportunity  for 
such  parents  or  guardians  to  appeal  the 
Initial  decision  of  such  agency  with  respect 
to  any  such  classification; 

(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
and  location  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
State  who  are  not  enrolled  In  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  provision  will 
be  made  for  participation  of  such  children 
in  special  educational  programs  and  services 
provided  to  handicapped  children  by  the 
State  or  by  local  educational  agencies; 

(7)  provides  for  procedures  and  objective 
measurements  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  special  educational 
programs  and  services  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children,  includ- 
ing assurances  that  testing  and  evaluation 
procedures  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  will 
be  administered  so  as  not  to  be  raciall/  or 
culturally  discriminatory; 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  no 
less  often  than  annually.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  including  identification 
of  all  handicapped  children  In  the  Sta*-e  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2),  together  with  sta- 
tistical Information  as  to  the  numbers  of 
such  children  who  are,  and  are  not,  being 
provided  with  special  educational  programs 
and  services  and  information  as  to  the  steps 
being  taken  to  provide  such  programs  and 
services  to  all  such  children,  and  the  results 
of  the  testing  and  evaluation  procedures 
carried  out  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7); 

(9)  provides  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  reports  under 
paragraph  (8)  and  proper  disbursement  of 
funds  under  this  Act; 

(10)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  prepare  and  administer  the 
State  plan,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time  but 
no  less  often  than  annually,  review  Its  State 
plan  and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  any 
modincatlons  thereof  which  it  considers  nec- 
essary; 

(11)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  ChUdren,  consisting  of  an 
appointed  membership  which  shall  be  broad- 
ly representative  of  individuals  Involved  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  children,  in- 
cluding educators,  administrators  of  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  individuals,  and  par- 
ents of  handicapped  children.  Such  State 
advisory  committee  shall  (A)  assist  the 
State  educational  agency  in  determining  pri- 
orities within  the  State  for  educational  serv- 
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Ices  for  handicapped  children,  (B)  advise 
such  agency  of  unmet  needs  within  the  State 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
(C)  review  tbe  State  plan  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  regarding  the 
education  of  handicapped  chUdren,  and  (D) 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  Gov- 
ernor deems  appropriate; 

(12)  provides  for  the  distribution  of  grants 
under  this  Act  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies by  the  State  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  need  for  special  educa- 
tional Eervices  in  all  geographical  areas  In 
the  State  and  among  appropriate  subgroups 
on  handicapped  children  in  the  State,  as  de- 
veloped under  the  State  plan; 

(13)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act, 
ar^  title  to  property  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  Act,  and  that  a 
public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property; 

(14)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  funds  paid  under  this  Act  to 
the  State,  including  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  local  educational  sigency; 

(15 1  contains  a  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  which  wm  be  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  in  the  State  will  be  prop- 
erly ccwrdinated  by  the  persons  In  charge  of 
fecial  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  in  the  State  educational 
agency; 

(161  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and  increase  the 
level  of  State  and  local  funds  expended  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local 
funds; 

(17)  the  State  education  agency  shall  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  educational  accountability 
that  assures  every  handicapped  child  within 
a  State  an  equal  education  program  based 
upon  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  those 
programs  In  terms  of  acquisitions  of  skills 
that  increase  the  possibility  of  self-sufficiency 
of  the  handicapped  child;   and 

(18)  the  State  agency  in  carrying  out  Its 
administrative  reeponslbilltles  shall  encour- 
age exemplary  and  Innovative  approaches  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  chUdren. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  disapprove  a 
State  plan  or  modification  thereof  only  after 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  such  State. 

STTDY      OF     INSTITUTIONALIZED      CHILDREN: 
REPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  review 
the  provisions  of  the  State  plans  required 
under  section  7(a)(2)  and  section  7(a)(3) 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  who  are  institutionalized,  and  shall 
dissemmate  information  to  the  States  con- 
cerning such  efforts  In  other  States  as  he 
determines  will  be  useful  to  the  States. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  January  1,  1975,  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  changes 
which  may  be  necessary  In  the  amount  and 
entitlement  of  grants  under  section  5  of  this 
Act,  and  under  other  Acts  which  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  in  order  to  encourage  the  removal 
of  handicapped  children  from  institutions 
where  appropriate,  and  to  improve  programs 
of  instruction  for  handicapped  children  who 
require  Institutionalization. 

PAYMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  If  a  State  plan  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  section  7  la 
approved   by  him,   then  the   Commissioner 


shall  pay  to  such  State  the  amount  which  It 
is  eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  section  5. 

(2)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1) .  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  the  amount  for  which 
such  application  has  been  approved. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
Act.  except  that  the  total  of  the  payments  In 
any  fiscal  vear  shall  not  exceed  the  greater 
of— 

(1)1  per  centum  of  the  total  grant  for  such 
State  as  determined  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  6:  or 

(2)  $75,000,  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

WITHHOLDINGS 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportumty  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agencv,  finds 
that— 

(1)  a  State  Is  not  making  a  determined 
effort  to  provide  directly  or  through  local 
educational  agencies  effective  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  services  for  all  handi- 
capped children  in  all  areas  of  such  State;  or 

(2)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  any  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  7; 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency 
concerned  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  no  longer  is 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  no  ftirther  pajments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  Act,  or  payments  by 
the  State  educational  agency  under  this  Act 
shall  be  llnalted  to  local  educational  agencies 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  IX  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  7,  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  cotirt  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
coMTt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
Ukewlse  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title   28,   United   States   Code. 


POOD    STAMPS    FOR    AGED,    BLIND, 
AND  DISABLED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   (Mr.  Wolff)    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  restore  to  all 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  new  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program,  their  right  to 
participate  as  well  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  provide,  for  those 
who  need  it  the  most,  an  adequate  level 
of  benefits  on  which  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  enacted 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972. 
creating  the  new  SSI  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, there  was  included  a  provision  to 
exclude  SSI  recipients  from  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities.  This 
was  clearly  an  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory provision,  and  Congress  eventually 
came  to  recognize  its  inequity.  Congress 
sought  to  correct  the  problem  with  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  93-233  last  session. 
This  legislation  provides  that  SSI  re- 
cipients will  be  eligible  for  food  stamps 
unless  they  are  receiving  a  so-called 
cash-out  payment  from  the  State  to  equal 
the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  solves 
only  part  of  the  problem.  It  means  that 
SSI  recipients  in  the  five  cash-out 
States — New  York,  California,  Nevada, 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin — are  not 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Especially  for 
those  who  were  formerly  receiving  public 
assistance  and  food  stamps  the  loss  of 
eligibility  for  food  stamps  has  meant 
a  reduction  in  the  actual  benefits  they 
receive  under  the  new  SSI  program. 
While  these  people  face  an  especial  in- 
equity, the  current  program  is  unfair 
to  all  SSI  recipients,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  "grandfathered"  into 
the  program  or  not. 

For  one  thing,  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  in  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  does  not  equal  the  real  value 
of  the  food  stamps  being  received  by 
those  in  the  States  which  chose  not  to 
cash  out.  The  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 
in  New  York  is  approximately  $10;  the 
real  value  is  closer  to  $15.  For  another 
thing,  when  we  consider  our  very  high 
cost  of  living,  high  cost  of  food,  rent  and 
every  other  basic  commodity,  the  level  of 
benefits  being  received  by  SSI  recipients, 
those  most  in  need  of  our  help,  is  simply 
inadequate  to  make  ends  meet. 

Congress  Itself  recognized  the  inade- 
quacy and  last  session  provided  for  a  $10 
cost-of-living  increase  in  benefits;  the 
irony  is,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  cover  the  increase  because 
Congress  altered  the  "hold  harmless" 
provision  for  the  States  as  provided  in 
the  1972  amendments.  Thus,  because  of 
this,  several  States,  including  New  York, 
have  felt  they  could  not  afford  the  in- 
crease and  therefore  have  not  passed 
through  the  $10  in  benefits  to  SSI 
recipients. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  quibbling  when 
v/e  deny  eligibility  for  food  stamps  to 
SSI  recipients  in  the  five  cash-out  States. 
It  would  be  far  more  equitable  to  regard 
the  so-called  cash-out  payment  as  a 
cost-of-living  increase,  let  it  remain  in 
the  SSI  payment,  and  restore  these  indi- 
viduals'  eligibility  for  participating  in 
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the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  what 
my  bill  intends  to  do.  It  merely  provides 
a  channel  by  which  SSI  benefits  can 
more  accurately  reflect  the  cost-of-living 
and  more  adequately  respond  to  the 
needs  of  those  least  able  to  afford  the 
demands  of  our  inflationary  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  example,  using  doUar 
figures,  of  the  inadequacies  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  In  Nassau  or  Queens  County, 
which  I  represent,  it  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  one-bedroom  apartment  for 
less  than  $150  a  month.  Food,  as  you  well 
know,  if  you  are  living  on  just  the  basic 
necessities,  runs  anywhere  from  $80  to 
$100  a  month.  A  single  Individual  living 
alone  in  either  Nassau  or  Queens,  if  he 
has  no  other  "outside"  income,  receives  a 
maximum  of  $206  in  SSI  payments.  I 
need  not  point  out  the  degree  to  which 
this  individual  is  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  addition  of  food  stamps  for 
this  individual  might  just  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  starving  and  getting  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbere  arc  many  inade- 
quacies in  the  SSI  program  which  it  will 
take  Congress  and  the  States  time  to 
work  out.  I  feel  that  our  foremost  con- 
cern must  be  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  benefits.  The  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  depend  upon  our  assistance; 
the  least  we  can  do  is  restore  their  right 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
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RUNAWAY  BOYS  AND  GIRI£ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  tragedy  of  run- 
away boys  and  girls  has  been  widely  re- 
ported and  discussed  In  the  pages  of  the 
daily  press  and  the  major  newsweekly 
magazines.  The  number  of  runaway 
children  Is  difficult  to  determine  accu- 
rately but  estimates  place  them  In  this 
country  at  about  1  million.  Their 
numbers  appear  to  be  growing,  their  av- 
erage age  declining  but  estimated  at  15 
years.  It  Is  further  estimated  that  some 
20.000  runaway  youths  are  presently 
wandering  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 

Why  these  yoimg  people  run  away 
from  home  has  been  attributed  to  many 
factors — broken  homes,  uninterested 
parents,  rejection,  the  generation  gap, 
the  youth  cultiu^.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
the  situation  should  concern  all  of  us 
before  aimless  roaming  and  living  on 
city  streets  become  more  widespread. 

The  tragedy  of  youth's  alienation  from 
their  homes  and  families  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  evils  and  pitfalls  which 
lie  in  wait  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Too  often  these  teenagers  are  lured  or 
forced  Into  drugs,  prostitution,  theft,  and 
murder.  The  shocking  headlines  of  re- 
cent months  has  exposed  even  more 
squalid,  bizarre,  and  deadly  ends  that 
have  sw£Lllowed  up  our.  young. 

No  major  constituency  in  the  Nation 
has  escaped  the  problem  of  nmaway 
youth.  In  the  midst  of  this  depressing 
facet  of  our  national  life  it  was  gratify- 
ing and  uplifting  for  me  to  take  part  on 
January  27  in  the  dedication  of  VaUey 
Youth  House  in  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

VaUey  Youth  House  is  a  private,  non- 


profit social  welfare  agency  that  was 
created  to  deal  specifically  with  the  run- 
away youth  problem  not  only  in  Bethle- 
hem, but  also  in  AJlentowTi,  Easton,  and 
the  surrounding  communities  of  the  Le- 
high Valley. 

The  house,  a  former  private  residence, 
is  not  a  "drop-in"  center.  It  is  a  shelter 
house,  a  place  where  runaways  can  re- 
treat to  for  temporary  haven,  for  coun- 
seling, for  understanding.  Staffed  on  a 
24-hour  basis  by  professional  social 
workers,  directed  by  a  professional  social 
worker.  Valley  Youth  House  ideally 
serves  as  a  medium  for  reconciling  the 
youths  with  their  parents.  Failing  that, 
the  House  serves  as  a  medium  to  refer 
young  people  to  other  social  agencies  for 
further  help. 

Prior  to  the  dedication,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve.  In  1972.  a.s  campaign 
chairman  for  the  first  fund  drive  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  this  shelter  for  nm- 
aways.  We  had  received  late  that  year  a 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  grant  of  approximately 
•$95,000  through  Pennsylvania's  Gover- 
nor's Justice  Commission,  subject  to  our 
raising  $50,000  locally.  Our  campaign  was 
successful.  Another  fund  raising  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and,  of  course.  Federal  funds  will 
again  be  necessary  to  help  the  Lehigh 
Valley  maintain  this  agencv. 

To  get  Valley  Youth  House  started,  a 
group  of  citizens  from  Allentown,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Easton  and  outlying  neigh- 
borhoods worked  for  over  a  year  drawing 
up  plans,  getting  the  necessary  and 
proper  endorsements  from  local  officials 
and  agencies,  and  applying  for  Federal 
funds.  This  citizens  group  was  com- 
posed of  social  workers,  businessmen  and 
women,  banker.s,  housewives — interested 
people  from  every  walk  of  life,  banded 
together  in  a  pioneer  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  disaffected  youth  of 
their  communities. 

But  I  would  particularly  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
guiding  force  behind  Valley  Youth  House 
Peter  P.  Prlchett  who,  until  his  untimely 
death  last  fall,  worked  ceaselessly  to 
achieve  his  dream  of  a  shelter  house  for 
the  young.  Because  of  Peter  Prtchett's 
untiring  efforts  the  house  became  a  real- 
ity. It  was  to  dedicate  Valley  Youth 
House  to  Peter's  memory  that  I  at- 
tended the  ceremonies  in  Bethlehem  on 
the  27th. 

During  my  congressional  career  I  have 
been  asked  many,  many  times  to  take 
part  in  dedication  ceremonies  as  have 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  They 
are  after  all  a  part  of  the  job.  But  too 
often  in  a  Congressman's  life  dedica- 
tions become  routine. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  was  more  than 
routinely  pleased  and  honored  to  be  in 
Bethlehem  last  week  because,  far  greater 
than  my  professional  interest  is  my  per- 
sonal Interest  in  Valley  Youth  House. 
Now  I  have  dedicated  more  imposing 
physical  structures.  But  what  that  mod- 
est home  represents  to  me  and  to  the 
famUies  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  far  more 
impressive  and  inspiring  thXn  most  of 
the  others  I  have  dedicated. 

In  the  brief  history  of  this  shelter 
home  for  runaway  children,  Peter  and 
the  house  were  as  one.  Just  as  Peter  and 


the  word  dedication  were  as  one    For 
Peter  was  a  dedicated  man. 

He  was  dedicated  to  his  family,  dedi- 
cated to  his  work,  to  his  church,  to  his 
community,  and  especially  dedicated  to 
the  troubled  youth  and  to  their  parents 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

There  are  thousands  of  troubled  fami- 
lies in  my  district.  There  are  hundreds  of 
runaway  children  who  need  a  successful 
shelter  house  to  restore  them  to  their 
own  homes.  Or  to  aid  them  in  other  ways 
Without  a  Valley  Youth  House  these 
young  people  run  the  risk  of  living  as  re- 
jected, discarded,  broken,  and  disillu- 
sioned young  men  and  women. 

We  cannot  pernoit  that  tragedy  to 
occur  in  tlie  Lehigh  Valley  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  country.  That  was  Peter 
Prichett's  concern.  And  Valley  Youth 
House  represents  his  and  our  dedication 
to  that  concern. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  fortunate  Indeed 
to  have  benefited  from  the  devotion  to 
youth  exemplified  by  Peter  Prlchett.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  president  of  Valley 
Youth  House  by  Eugene  R.  Kline,  an 
equally  dedicated  business  executive  who 
gives  imstintingly  of  hLs  time  and  efforts. 
The  shelter  house  itself  is  supervised  by 
a  capable,  professionally  trained  social 
worker,  Gary  W.  Stone.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors of  some  20  members  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  actively  serves  the  agency. 

It  would  be  impressive  if  I  were  able 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  Valley 
Youth  House  has  chalked  up  a  long  rec- 
ord of  successfully  handled  cases  of  run- 
away chUdren.  Numerically  the  figure  is 
small,  but  growing  as  more  and  more 
people  in  the  comnumity  become  aware 
of  it.  Since  the  shelter  house  opened  its 
doors  last  March,  about  200  yotmg  peo- 
ple have  been  sheltered,  counseled,  re- 
ferred, or  returned  to  their  homes. 

I  mention  VaUey  Youth  House  to  you 
today  in  the  hope  that  you  will  consider, 
not  the  numbers,  but  the  spirit,  the  vi- 
sion, and  the  goal  of  Peter  Prichett  and 
his  friends  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  al- 
ready reviewed  and  approved  S.  645.  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act,  A  House  bill,  H.R. 
9298,  is  now  awaiting  hearings  with  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
I  urge  all  of  you  in  this  body  to  give 
every  consideration  to  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  will  help  every 
community  in  our  Nation  to  return  its 
runaway  children  to  their  homes  or  keep 
them  in  their  home  community.  The 
problem  transcends  regions  and  politics. 
The  tragedy  of  runaway  youth  touches 
us  all. 


EMERGENCY  ENERGY  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mbtcalfe)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  emergency  energy  bill.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  veto 
this  bill  because  of  section  110  which 
deals  with  the  price  of  domestic  oil  prod- 
ucts. I  would  like  to  Imlude  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  for  March  3,  1974,  which  ought  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  with  this  section  of  the  bill. 


March  J,  197J^ 

The  Veto  and  the  Enerct  Bnx 
President    Nixon    Is    wrong    in    his    deci- 
sion to  veto  the  Emergency  Energy  Bill.  He 
is  wrong  In  his  purpose  and  wrong  In  his 
resisonlng.  It  Is  a  broad  and  valuable  piece 
of  legislation,  addressing  a  great  range  of 
issues  that  the  oil  shortage  raises.  This  veto 
would  give  somber  evidence  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  President  has  now  removed  him- 
self from  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  Isolation  in  which  he  wraps  himself. 
Mr.  Nixon's   argument  with   the   bill  re- 
volves around  a  section  that  would  roll  bade 
the  prices  of  one  category  of  our  oU  supply, 
that  part  of  domestic  production  now  ex- 
empt from  price  controls.  This  oil  amounts 
to  roughly  one-sixth  of  our  current  supply. 
It  Is  utterly  Inaccurate  Tor  Mr.  Nixon  to  sug- 
gest that  a  reduction  in  the  spectacularly 
high  price  of  this  oil  would  deepen  the  cur- 
rent shortages    and   force    us   Into   gasoline 
rationing.  It  Is  equally  Inaccurate,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  for  Ben.  Henry  Jack- 
son (D-Wash.)  to  suggest  that  this  rollback 
promises  a  large  reduction  In  retaU  prices. 
The  President  and  his  adversaries  are  carry- 
ing on  the  debate  In  terms  of  mere  slogans. 
To  see  the   price   that   we   are   all    being 
uked  to  pay  for  Mr.  Nixon's  veto.  It  la  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
In  addition  to  the  rollback  provision,  it  con- 
tains additional    unemployment   compensa- 
tion for  those   who   lose   their   Jobs   In  the 
shortage.  There  is  protection  In  this  bill  for 
service   station   operators   against   arbitrary 
cancellation  of  their  franchises  by  the  oU 
companies.  There  are  requirements  for  the 
orderly  collection  of  the  statistics  that  the 
government  now  notoriously  lacks.  There  are 
rules   to    govern    an    orderly    conversion    ol 
power  plants  for  coal  without  the  present  by- 
passing, and  perhaps  violation,  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  There  Is  the  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  gasoline  rationing.  AU  of  these 
provisions  ought  to  be  law  now.  but  they  are 
all  in  the  bill  that  the   President   intends 
to  veto. 

The  rollback  provision  Is  less  than  perfect. 
But,  with  its  defects,  it  serves  a  purpose  that 
Mr.  Nixon  evidently  does  not  acknowledge.  It 
sets  a  certain  limit  to  the  heights  to  which 
crude  oil  prices  wUl  be  permitted  to  soar. 
A  few  numbers  are  helpful  in  following  the 
argument.  About  half  of  the  country's  oil 
•upply  Is  under  price  controls  at  $5.25  a 
barrel.  About  a  third  of  foreign  oU.  cur- 
rently selling  at  a  bit  over  $10  a  l>arrel.  The 
dispute  Is  over  the  remaining  one-sixth  of 
the  supply  which,  being  uncontrolled 
has  leaped  up  to  the  world  price  of  $10 
The  Emergency  Energy  Bill  would  roll 
It  back  to  the  controlled  price  and  then, 
where  production  costs  Justified  It,  authorize 
Mr.  Nixon  to  let  It  go  up  as  high  as  $7.09. 
Writing  numerical  price  ceilings  Into  law  Is 
a  bad  practice,  particularly  In  a  time  of  rapid 
laflatlon.  But  this  fault  U  mitigated  by  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  law,  which  would 
run  only  14  months.  Tto  Judge  whether  the 
roU-back  Is  reasonable,  remember  that  the 
price  of  all  American  oU  was  around  $3.40 
a  barrel  one  year  ago.  Seven  dollars  is  a  price 
beyond  the  wUdest  dreams  of  oU  men  at  any 
time  up  unUl  last  f  aU.  At  that  price.  Inciden- 
tally, exploration  and  production  go  forward 
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at  the  Industry's  full  capacity.  Beyond  that 
figure,  higher  prices  do  not  increase  produc- 
tion incentives  enough  to  Justify  the  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

A  reader  recently  wrote  us  a  letter  chiding 
us  for  neglecting  the  simplest  and  quickest 
answer  to  the  gasoline  shortage.  He  asked: 
Why  not  simply  let  go  of  prices  and  let 
drivers  pay  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear? 
The  same  question  is  apparently  asked 
around  the  White  House  from  time  to  time. 
That,  In  fact.  Is  what  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  have  done.  In  Germany,  for 
example,  there  are  no  lines  of  cars  waiting 
at  the  service  stations.  The  Germans  find 
it  incomprehensible  that  American  drivers 
should  be  having  such  troublee,  In  a 
country  that  Is  the  world's  leader  In  oil 
production,  whUe  Germany,  which  must  Im- 
port all  of  its  oil.  has  no  shortage  at  all.  The 
answer  is  as  simple  as  supply  and  demand. 
In  this  country,  most  people  see  gasoline 
prices  as  a  social  Issue  as  well  as  economics, 
and  the  government  Is  holding  down  the 
price  artificially  by  law.  In  Germany  the  gov- 
ernment has  let  the  free  market  set  the 
price.  While  the  German  driver  does  not  have 
to  wait  In  line  for  gasoline,  he  Is  currently 
paying  $1.25  a  gallon  for  It. 

Prices  are  obviously  going  to  keep  rising  in 
this  country.  In  the  end,  they  will  come  to 
rest  when  supply  equals  demand.  But  the 
purpose  of  wise  government  policy  would  be 
to  use  controls  and  rationing  to  get  us 
through  the  transition  without  letting  the 
price  suddeiUy  shoot  up  to  panic  levels 
that  would  certainly  be  much  higher  than 
any  true  equilibrium.  In  Germany,  a  country 
where  mass  transportation  is  good  and  com- 
muting long  distances  by  car  is  rare,  the 
government  can  afford  to  view  gasoline  as 
almost  a  luxury.  In  this  country  it  Is  a  basic 
necessity  for  a  very  large  number  of  people, 
by  no  means  all  of  whom  are  well  to  do.  The 
passage  to  higher  prices  of  scarcer  fuel  needs 
to  be  a  gradual  affair.  If  Mr.  Nixon  vetoes  the 
Emergency  Energy  Bill.  Congress  will  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  override  that  veto. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation to  help  alleviate  the  situations 
faced  by  the  increasing  number  of  work- 
ers who  are  expected  to  become  imem- 
ployed  in  the  coming  months.  I  believe 
that  virtually  all  of  the  economic  fore- 
casters are  In  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  nimiber  of  unemployed  is  bound 
to  increase  in  the  coming  months  pri- 
marily, but  not  solely,  because  of  the 
energy  shortage. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is  In 
many  respects  similar  to  recommenda- 
tions which  were  recently  made  by  the 


administration  to  provide  for  special  un- 
employment compensation  pajTnents  to 
workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  im- 
employment  compensation.  These  special 
unemplov-ment  compensation  benefits 
would  augment  existing  unemployment 
compensation  programs  by  providing  up 
to  13  additional  weeks  of  federally  fi- 
nanced benefits  to  those  who  work  in 
areas  experiencing  high  imemploj-ment 
and  who  exhaust  benefits  under  the  State 
imemploj-ment  compensation  laws  and 
imder  the  Federal-State  extended  im- 
employment  compensation  program.  The 
legislation  would  also  provide  up  to  26 
weeks  of  benefits  to  workers  in  such 
areas  who  are  ineligible  for  regular  bene- 
fits because  they  worked  in  noncovered 
emploj-ment. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
improves  upon  the  administration's  pro- 
posal in  several  respects. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  special 
program,  my  proposal  contains  perma- 
nent amendments  to  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  and  also  provides  for  an 
extension  of  a  present  temporary  author- 
ity to  the  States  to  disregard  the 
so-called  120-percent  requirement  of  the 
States  "on"  and  "off"  indicators  which 
will  permit  any  State  that  has  an  insured 
unemployment  rate  of  at  least  4  percent 
to  continue  its  extended  benefit  period 
until  January  1.  1976  when  the  changes 
I  am  proposhig  in  the  permanent  law 
would  become  effective. 

My  proposal  would  also  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  that  a  worker  could 
receive  extended  unemploj-ment  com- 
pensation under  the  permanent  law  from 
a  ma.vimum  of  13  weeks  to  a  maximum 
of  26  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  include  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  administration's  proposed  amend- 
ments and  the  provisions  contained  in 
my  proposal. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  give  early  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  long-tenn 
unemployed.  I  believe  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  without  delay.  The 
impending  veto  of  the  energy  bill  which 
contains,  among  other  things,  provisions 
to  provide  additional  benefits  to  workers 
unemployed  because  of  the  energy  crisis, 
enhances  the  timeliness  of  this  issue! 
Although  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
energy  legislation  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  they  do  relate  to  a  problem 
which  carmot  be  ignored. 
The  comparison  follows: 


SUBJECT 

(1)  Benefit  amount. 

(2)  Eligible  individual. 


COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PhOPOSAI.  ON  SPECIAL  UNEMPLOTMENT  COMPENSATION   AND    DRA^T  BILL 


(3)  Duration  of  benefits. 


ADMINTSTSATION  PROPOSAL 

Equal  to  regular  weekly  benefit  amount.  Same. 

Benefits  are  payable  to:  (l)  those  who  Same, 
have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation and  extended  compensation  if 
payable,  and  (2)  those  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  compensation  provided  that  they  would 
qualify  for  regular  compensation  under 
State  law  If  their  employment  and  wages 
which  are  not  covered  by  State  law  were 
treated  as  though  they  were  covered. 

Benefits  are  payable  for  one-half  the  ntim-         Same. 
ber  of  weeks  of  a  worker's  regular  benefits  up 
to  13  weeks. 
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(4)   Area  and  State  triggers. 
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Financing. 
Effective  date. 


Amendments    to    the    Federal-State    Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 


Transition  provision. 


"ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  CONTROL  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  SOURCES 
BY  INTEGRATED  OIL  COMPANIES" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton >  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to  ban 
the  major  oil  companies  from  control- 
ling alternative  energy  sources.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear,  in  the  past 
decade,  that  concentration  of  ownership 
within  the  energy  industries  has  ap- 
proached monopolistic  proportions.  Ap- 
proximately 84  percent  of  American  re- 
fining capacity  Is  controlled  by  major  oil 
firms,  as  is  72  percent  of  our  natural  gas 
production  and  30  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic coal  reserves:  7  out  of  the  15  largest 
coal  producers  in  the  United  States  are 
oil  companies;  17  oil  companies  account 
for  approximately  55  percent  of  our 
uranium  reserves.  Last  month,  the  first 
lease  for  developing  geothermal  steam 
resources  on  Federal  lands  went  to  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.  And  several  months  before 
that,  the  first  lease  for  developing  the 
Nation's  oil  shale  resources  went  to  Gulf 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

By  prohibiting  oil  firms  from  owning 
corporations    concerned    with    coal,    oil 


Benefits  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  area 
trigger. 

The  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  In  an 
area  must  be  either:  ii)  at  least  4  percent 
and  120  percent  of  the  rate  for  the  corre- 
sponding 13  weeks  to  the  period  October  1, 
1972.  through  September  30,  1973,  or  (2)  at 
least  4.5  percent. 

An  "area"  must  have  a  population  of  at 
least  250,000  and  consist  of  an  economically 
Integrated  geographical  unit  in  which  work- 
ers may  readUy  chan|;e  jobs  without  moving. 
All  parts  of  a  State  not  within  a  designated 
area  are  considered  to  be  an  area. 

Financed  from  appropriations  from  Fed- 
eral general  revenue*. 

Begins  30  days  after  enactment.  Ends  June 
30,  1975. 


None. 


None. 


shale,  tar  sands,  uranium,  geothermal  or 
solar  energy  development,  my  biU  would 
halt  this  accelerating  thrust  toward 
complete  horizontal  integration  of  our 
energy  sources. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
oil  companies  are  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914,  which 
stipulates — 

No  corporation  engaged  In  commerce  shall 
acquire  directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  Steele  or  other  share  capital, 
and  no  corporation  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FTC  shaU  acquire  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  assets,  of  another  corpora- 
tion engaged  also  in  oommerce,  where  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  affect  of  such  acquisition  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  todav 
would  fulfill  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Clayton  Act  by  making  absolutely  ex- 
plicit prohibitions,  which  in  my  opinion, 
is  clearly  justified  by  the  act. 

We  must  seek  relief  from  the  current 
plague  of  high  energy  costs.  Price  com- 
petition has  to  be  restored  in  order  to 
achieve  a  lowering  of  these  costs.  It  seems 
to  me  that  domination  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  major  oil  firms 
clearly  presents  a  conflict  of  interest  sit- 
uation that  most  certainly  should  be 
prevented.  If  the  oil  industry  is  permitted 


Same. 


Same,  except  that  special  benefit  claims 
would  be  Included  (they  are  excluded  under 
the  Administration  proposal)  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  Instired  unemployment. 


Same. 


Same. 

Begins  30  days  after  enactment.  Ends 
December  31.  1975  (when  amendments  to 
the  Federal -State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  would  become  effective. 

Doubles  the  number  of  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  an  individual  could  receive  under  the 
program.  Under  present  law,  an  Individual 
receives  benefits  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
number  of  weeks  of  his  regular  benefits  up 
to  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  with  an  overall 
maximum  on  regular  and  extended  bene- 
fits of  39  weeks.  Under  the  bill,  an  individual 
could  receive  extended  benefits  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  his  regular 
benefits  up  to  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  with 
an  overall  maximum  on  regular  benefits  and 
extended  benefits  of  52  weeks. 

Changes  the  national  and  State  "on"  and 
"off"  indicators  by  reducing  the  require- 
ments to  put  an  extended  benefit  period  in 
effect  on  a  national  or  State  basis.  The  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  in  the  iiationai 
"on"  and  "off"  Indicators  would  be  decreased 
from  4.5  percent  to  4  percent.  The  State  "on" 
and  "off"  Indicators  would  be  modified  by 
eliminating  the  present  120-percent  reqxilre- 
ment  and  by  using  a  "seasonally  adjusted" 
rate  of  insured  unemplo>Tnent  in  place  of 
the  "raw"  insured  unemployment  rate  pres- 
ently used  in  the  State  triggers. 

Extends  untu  January  1,  1976,  the  period 
in  which  states  are  permitted  to  disregard 
the  120-perceut  requirement  In  the  State 
"on"  and  "off"  indicators. 


to  acquire  new  energy  sources,  then  how 
can  we  expect  to  see  the  restoration  of 
price  competition?  For  example,  there 
exists  no  reason  for  an  oil  company  to 
develop  residential  solar  heating  devices 
to  the  point  where  they  would  compete 
with  home  heating  oil. 

The  most  well-intentioned  and  public- 
minded  corporation  should  never  be  ex- 
pected to  precipitate  a  price  war  con- 
cerning its  own  interchangeable  fuel 
sources. 

My  proposed  legislation  differs  from 
a  bill  introduced  into  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  Senator  Abourezk,  in  that  the  pro- 
hibitions I  am  discussing  here  would  only 
apply  to  the  integrated  oil  companies. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  nonintegrated 
independent  entrepreneurs  within  the 
oil  industry  ought  to  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  production  of  alternative 
energy  .sources.  In  fact,  shut  off  as  they 
are  from  any  major  role  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  the  independents  might  ver>' 
well  face  economic  ruin  if  they  are  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
country's  other  energj-  sources. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  would,  in 
addition  to  addressing  the  problems  of 
high  prices  and  inadequate  supply,  create 
new  challenges  for  us  as  a  nation.  If 
the  major  oil  companies  are  not  allowed 
to  acquire  and  control  new  sources  of 
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energy,  they  v.all,  of  course,  withhold 
their  capital  from  developing  these 
sources.  So  it  is  imperative  that  we  be- 
gin now  to  create  new  centers  of  energy 
research  and  development  funding  and 
expertise — in  the  private  sector,  in  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  universities. 

In  fact,  by  keeping  the  major  oil  com- 
panies out  of  these  economic  areas,  we 
can  create  additional  opportunities  for 
our  Nations'  sophisticated  research  and 
technology  Industries,  hard  hit  by  the 
recent  economic  situation.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
go,  if  we  are  to  solve  our  energj'  scarci- 
ties without  creating  a  scarcity  of  com- 
petition in  the  process. 
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to  have  no  more  than  three  (3)  district 
offices  outfitted  with  office  equipment,  car- 
peting, and  draperies  at  the  expense  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

As  used  in  this  resolution  the  term 
"Member"  means  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Delegates 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Committee  Order  No.  12  rescinds  the  pro- 
visions of  Committee  Order  No.  1  revised. 


CHANGES  IN  ALLOWANCES 
FOR  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Thomp- 
son >  is  recognizor  for  5  minute?. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  457,  92d  Con- 
gress, provided  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  the  authority  to  fix  and 
adjust  from  time  to  time  various  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  committee  has  issued  order  No.  12  as 
follows : 

Committee  Order  No.  12 
Resolved,  That  effective  March  1,  1974,  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  entitled   to  omce  space  suitable  for  his 
use  in   the  district  he   represents   at  such 
places  designated  by  him   in  such  district. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure  office  space 
satisfactory    to    the    Member    In    post    of- 
fices or  Federal  buildings  at  not  more  than 
three  (3)  locations  if  such  space  Is  available. 
Office  space  to  which  a  Member  is  entitled 
under  this  resolution  which  Is  not  secured 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  mav  be  secured  by 
the  Member,  and  the  Clerk  shall  approve  for 
payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  vouchers  covering 
bona  fide  statements  of  amounts  due  for  of- 
fice space  not  exceeding  a  total  allowance  to 
each  Member  of  $200  per  month:   but  If  a 
Member  certifies  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  that  he  is  unable  to  abtaln 
suitable  space  in  his  district  for  $200  per 
month  due  to  high  rental  rates  or  other  fac- 
tors, the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion may,  as  the  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate, direct  the  Cleric  to  approve  for  pay- 
ment   from    the    contingent    fund    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  vouchers  covering 
bona  fide   statements   of   amounts   due   for 
suitable  office  space  not  exceeding  a  total 
allowance  to  each  Member  of  $500  per  month 
In  the  event  suitable  office  space  Is  not  avaU- 
able  in  post  offices  or  other  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  Member  certifies  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  that  he  Is  unable 
to  obtain  suitable  private  space  In  his  dis- 
trict for  $500  per  month  due  to  high  rental 
rates   or   other   factors,    the    Com.mlttee   on 
House  Administration  may  direct  the  Clerk  to 
approve  for  payment  from  the  contingent 
lund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  vouch- 
ers covering  bona  fide  statements  of  amounts 
due  for  suitable  office  space  not  exceeding 
approximately  1.500  square  feet  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  highest  applicable  rate  charged 
to  Federal  agencies  in  the  district  established 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Administrator 
Of  General  Senlces  pursuant  to  section  210 
(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of   1949,   as   amended    (40 
us.C.   490(J)).   Members   shall    be   entitled 


A  MONUMENT  TO  COPERNICUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  D.\NIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Polish  American  Progress 
Association  recently  donated  to  Hudson 
County  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  of  the 
great  Polish  astronomer  Copernicus 
which  will  be  displaved  in  the  lobbv  of  the 
County  Administration  Building  in  Jer- 
sey City.  The  dedication  ceremonies  took 
place  Januarj-  27,  and  it  was  my  sincere 
pleasure  to  participate  in  these  cere- 
monies. 

Not  only  does  this  attractive  tablet 
symbolize  the  many  contributions  made 
to  Hudson  County  by  its  Polish-Ameri- 
can community,  but  the  Copernicus  me- 
morial will  provide  other  citizens  of  the 
county  with  additional  insight  into  the 
rich  historical  traditions  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  dedication,  the 
principal  speaker  was  my  good  friend, 
neighbor,  and  colleague,  the  Kcnorabl? 
Henry  Helstoski.  In  his  remarks.  Con- 
gressman Helstoski  focused  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Polish  astronomer 
and  discussed  what  the  legacy  of  Coper- 
nicus means  for  people  throughout  the 
world.  In  vieu-  of  the  fact  that  I  founa 
his  remarks  informative  and  inspiring,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  h\z  speech  with  our  colleagues. 

Congressman  Helstoski's  remarks  fol- 
low: 

A  Monument  to  Copesnicus 

Of  all  men  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
lived.  But  of  few  men  can  It  be  said  that 
they  have  lived  on. 

Yet  though  Copernicus,  the  great  astron- 
omer and  father  of  modern  science  was 
bern  Ui  Poland  500  years  ago.  we  have  gath- 
ered here  today  to  dedicate  a  tablet  in  his 
honor. 

Copernicus  was  outstanding  in  many  fields. 
One  of  history's  greatest  intellectuals,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian, 
scholar.  pai:.ter.  poet,  physician,  lawver, 
economist,  soldier,  statesman  and  scientist. 
But  above  all,  he  was  an  eminent  astron- 
omer—so formidable  that  his  theories  have 
formed  the  foundation  of  modern  astronomy. 
It  was  he  who  disproved  the  idea  that  the 
earth  is  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  he 
formulated  theories  which  have  led  to  our 
exploration  of  space  today. 

Copernicus  completed  his  early  education 
in  Poland.  However,  he  was  soon  attracted 
to  Italy,  which  at  that  time  was  the  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  world.  Young  Coperni- 
cus saw  many  cha:-.ges  taking  place— Colun.- 
bus  was  carvir.g  out  a  new  world,  and 
Michelangelo.  DaVincl  and  Raphael  were  at 
work  altering  our  aesthetic  perceptions  for- 
ever. 

At  this  time  one  of  science's  most  funda- 
mental axioms  was  the  notion  that  the  uni- 


verse revolved  around  the  earth  Copernicus 
challenged  the  dogma  of  the  past,  and 
persevered  until  he  discovered  that  the  uni- 
verse revolved  around  the  sun. 

The  Copernican  theory,  as  it  came  to  be 
known,  met  with  outrage.  His  ideas  were 
not  accepted  for  many  years,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  opposition  by  the  Church,  for  these 
new  ideas  dramatically  conflicted  with  the 
teachings  of  the  bible  However,  Copernicus, 
his  intellectual  integrity  sustained  by  his 
knowledge  and  expertise,  confronted'  his 
critics  and  successfully  challenged  scientific 
traditions  which  had  reigned  supreme  for 
centuries. 

The  500th  anniversary  tribute  to  the  Polish 
astronomer  is  particularly  timelv  because  of 
the  relationship  of  his  pioneering  theorv  to 
modern  space  research.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  named  a  satellite  in  his 
honor,  and  last  year.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  renamed  one  of  its  Boeing  707  planes 
■Jet  Clipper  Nicolaus  Copernicus."  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Postal  Service  has 
issued  a  commemorative  stamp  marking  the 
Copernicus  anniversary. 

Copernicus,  as  todays  dedication  vividly 
underscores,  has  not  only  inspired  people 
of  Polish  descent,  but  his  achievements  and 
contributions  have  inspired  throughout  the 
world.  The  principles  for  which  he  stood — 
diligence,  iiitegrity.  and  intellectual  free- 
dom— still  remain  among  mankind's  most 
admired  virtues. 

Today,  we  live  in  an  a^e  frustrated  bv  an 
Infinite  number  of  complexities  Unfortu- 
nately, though  perhaps  Justlflablv.  many 
citizen.?  have  become  cynical  about  their  pov'- 
ernment  and  dLsenchanted  with  the  men 
they  have  elected  to  govern.  However,  as  I 
turn  to  this  tablet,  I  see  the  face  of  only 
one  man,  and  I  am  reminded  of  all  the  good 
one  great  man  ca:;   give  markind. 

We  all  cannot  be  astronomers,  poets,  phy- 
sicians or  anv  of  the  many  thlnes  this  great 
man  was.  However,  we  all  can  be  decent  hu- 
man beir.gs,  aedlcated  to  embodvlng  the 
principles  for  which  Copernicus  stood  into 
our  own  dally  lives. 

So  I  say  in  conclusion.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  monument  will  serve  forever  as  a 
vivid  reminder  to  all  who  walk  through 
the.«;e  doors  that  the  principles  of  Inteerlty, 
dedication,  and  freedom  stUl  remain  vibrant- 
ly alive. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  A  "FAIR"  LADY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  D»:kholm) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  the  Honorable  Juli\  Butler  H.^nsen  is 
marked  forever  in  the  annals  of  historj-. 
Her  deeds  are  marked  in  the  topographj- 
of  America — and  her  image  of  dedica- 
tion to  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
shall  be  remembered  by  all. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  accom- 
plished much  for  many  but  she  has  al- 
ways held  true  to  the  dignity  of  the  cau.'^e 
in  the  interest  of  those  less  fortunate. 
Her  art  of  legislative  works  will  be  en- 
tered upon  the  scrolls  of  time  but  her  un- 
derstanding of  humanity  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  achieved  what  most 
women  have  never  .sought — and  she 
.■^ought  what  most  men  have  never 
achieved.  She  has  earned  the  retirement 
of  tranquility.  Her  37  years  of  .'service  to 
the  people  of  America  is  a  legislative 
challenge  to  her  successor.  Her  an- 
nounced retirement  compels  a  farewell 
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to  a  "fair"  lady.  Fair  In  the  steadfast 
principles  of  decency,  diligence,  and  duty. 
Fair  in  first  for  the  people  as  benefactors 
of  her  best  effort.  Fair  in  a  firm  under- 
standing of  equality  for  all. 

I  am  honored  to  join  the  multitudes 
that  remember  Julia  Butler  Hansen  for 
many  kindly  deeds,  her  legislative 
works — but  most  of  all  as  a  friend.  I  am 
hopeful  that  her  3?  years  of  service  to 
others  will  be  equalled  in  the  blessings 
of  time  in  her  retirement  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  goodby  to  Mrs. 
Hansen  today — it  is  but  a  warm  farewell 
to  a  "fair"  lady. 


NO-FARE  MASS  TRANSIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  Members'  attention  to  a  sig- 
nificant development  in  my  home  State 
of  Utah  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  conserve  our 
energy  resources.  Due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  a  determined  and  dedicated 
representative  to  the  Utah  State  Legis- 
lature, the  voters  of  the  major  counties 
of  Utah  will  have  a  chance  this  Novem- 
ber to  approve  a  system  of  no-fare  mass 
transit  for  the  residents  of  our  major 
cities. 

I  wish  to  insert,  for  the  Members'  in- 
formation, the  following  newspaper  ac- 
counts from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Utah  State  Leg- 
islature's becoming  the  first  legislative 
body  in  the  world  to  authorize  a  method 
for  offering  no-fare  mass  transit  on  a 
local  basis. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Feb.  16.  1974] 

Necessary  -Attention  Converging  on  Urb.'in 

Mass  TRANsrr  Plight 

The  day  or  mass  transit  seems  to  have 
dawned  once  more.  After  years  of  Indifference 
and  neglect,  state  and  federal  officials  are 
paying  rapt  attention  to  the  matter. 

In  Utah,  for  instance,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture this  year  became  the  first  such  body  to 
authorize  a  method  for  offering  no-fare  "bus 
service  on  a  local  basis.  Now.  President  Nixon 
has  sent  urban  areas  a  valentine  in  the  shape 
of  approval  for  subsidizing  bus,  subway  and 
other  commuter  line  operating  costs.  These 
developments  are  truly  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Nixon's  move  was  particularly  surpris- 
ing. Until  his  special  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress Wednesday,  the  White  House  threat- 
ened to  veto  any  congressional  measure  that 
channelled  federal  money  to  local  mass 
transit  operating  costs.  So  crucial  was  Mr. 
Nixon's  reversal  that  a  previously-passed 
blU.  tied  up  in  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee.  Is  expected  to  move  now.  incorpo- 
rating the  President's  proposals. 

According  to  Initial  reports.  Mr.  Nixon's 
package  would  mean  $70.8  million  for  Utah 
over  a  sU  year  period.  It's  assumed  approxl- 
mately  75  percent  would  go  to  the  heavily 
populated  Wasatch  Front,  where  increasing 
traffic  congestion  needs  the  alleviation  that 
additional,  transportation  financing  can  pro- 
vide. 

Work  is  already  well  along  on  one  solu- 
tion—a regional  bus  line,  envisioned  as  meet- 
ing public  transportation  needs  from  Payson 
on  the  south  to  Brlgham  City  on  the  north. 
The  concept,  and  general  agreement  that 
better  bus  systems  are  an  answer  to  many 
traffic  related  problems,  prompted  legislative 
approval  for  the  no-fare  referendum  bill. 


Sponsored  and  tirelessly  promoted  by  Rep. 
Sam  Taylor.  D-Salt  Lake,  the  law  will  permit 
residents  In  public  transit  districts  to  impose 
on  themselves  by  vote  a  one-quarter  percent 
sales  tax  for  financing  no-fare  bus  service.  It 
could  raise  an  estimated  $5.4  million  in  Salt 
Lake  County  alone.  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would 
allocate  Salt  Lake  City,  which  helps  pay  Utah 
Transit  Authority  bos  line  operating  ex- 
penses, approximately  $7  million  annually. 
The  cup  runneth  over   Maybe. 

Presidential  proposals  must  still  survive 
tough  congressional  travel.  Highway  groups 
will  want  to  make  sure  they  aren't  losing  too 
much  control  over  money  formerly  spent  on 
roadwork.  Major  metropolitan  centers  are  al- 
ready complaining  about  the  distribution 
method,  saying  they  need  a  larger  share  than 
presently  recommended.  It's  not  definite 
whether  local  or  state  governments  will  ad- 
minister the  eventual  pay-out.  which  makes 
a  difference  as  to  how  much  actually  ends 
up  with  transit  operations. 

As  far  as  the  UTA  Is  concerned,  even  the 
Taylor  no-fare  program  reqiilres  initial  ap- 
proval by  county  officials  to  gain  the  ballot, 
then  a  favorable  public  vote.  And  it  could 
compete  with  another  alternative  allowed  by 
the  1973  Legislature — »  two  mill  property  tax 
for  financing  minimum  fare  bus  transporta- 
tion. Depending  on  economic  conditions  by 
next  fall,  any  tax  Increase  could  do  poorly  as 
a  ballot  Issue. 

Regardless,  revived  Interest  in  better  mass 
transit  is  appropriate  Reduced  air  pollution, 
reasonable  commuter  costs  and  less  traffic 
congestion  aren't  possible  without  expanded, 
reliable  interurban  public  transportation. 
It's  now  time  for  the  public  and  public  rep- 
resentatives to  decide  how  to  achieve  as 
much.  I 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Jan.  30,  1974] 
Utah  House  Passes  Transti  Bill 
(ByClaritLobb) 
"Sam's   Bill"   breezed    through   the   Utah 
House  of  Representatives  Tuesday  62  to  5. 

The  measure,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Samuel 
S.  Taylor.  D-Salt  Lake  City,  provides  for  a 
no-fare  transit  system  to  be  financed  through 
imposition  of  a  one-quarter  cent  sales  tax 
in  counties  with  transit  districts  (Salt  Lake 
Weber  and  DavlsK  The  people  of  those 
counties  will  vote  on  the  measure  next  No- 
vember If  their  county  commissions  put  It 
on  the  ballot. 

The  legislation  Is  known  formally  as  House 
Bill  13,  but  as  far  as  the  legislature  and  a 
sizeable  crowd  in  the  gallery  were  concerned 
it  was  "Sam's  BlU."  Seldom  if  ever  has  a 
single  legislator  devoted  so  much  time  and 
effort  to  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  It 
marks  the  fourth  time  It  has  been  voted 
upon  in  the  House  and  the  second  time  it 
has  been  passed.  However,  the  bill  now  goes 
to  the  Senate  which  let  It  die  on  the  table 
last  year. 

FACING  choice 

Tliere  Is  a  possibility  that  voters  will  have 
a  choice  of  voting  for  KB  13  or  a  bill  passed 
last  winter  calling  for  a  two-mill  property 
tax  Increase  on  an  option  basis  In  counties 
with  transit  districts.  Here  again  It  will  be 
up  to  the  respective  county  commissions  to 
place  It  on  the  ballot. 

"I  would .  welcome  a  choice  between  the 
two,"  Rep.  Taylor  said.  "I'm  that  confident 
of  my  bill." 

He  said  the  energy  crisis  with  Its  lower 
rates  of  speed  has  resulted  in  fewer  accidents 
and  that  the  fatality  rate  decreased  from  25 
deaths  In  January,  1973,  to  5  deaths  this 
January. 

No  one  spoke  agalnet  the  bill,  although 
Rep.  Eldon  H.  Barlow,  R-Clearfield,  would 
have  amended  it  to  provide  a  minimum  fare. 
He  argued  that  the  county  should  not  be 
"locked  into  a  no-fare  system."  He  said. 
"They  should  be  able  to  decide  for  them- 


selves how  much   the  fare   should  be.  The 
amendment  failed  decisively  by  a  voice  vote. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  2,  1974] 
Utah  Senate  Approves  Transit  Bill 

Breaking  out  in  tears.  Rep.  Samuel  8. 
Taylor,  D-Salt  Lake  City,  saw  his  no-fare 
transit  bill  passed  by  the  Utah  Senate  Thurs- 
day night  on  a  17  to  9  vote. 

"It's  the  people's  victory."  said  the  elated 
representative,  shaking  hands  with  everyone 
in  sight. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  came  after  four 
successive  legislative  attempts  to  gain  ap- 
proval and  each  time  it  met  failure  in  one 
house  or  the  other. 

PASSES    62-5    IN    HOUSE 

The  House  passed  the  bill  last  Tuesday  on 
a  62  to  5  vote  and  the  Senate,  to  the  surprise 
of  Rep.  Taylor,  gave  a  relatively  new  approval 
to  the  bill.  Seventeen  votes  is  a  mere  three 
votes  more  than  is  needed  for  a  majority  in 
the  Senate.  But  a  technical  amendment  was 
made  in  the  Senate  and  the  bill  to  be  finally 
cleared  must  pass  through  the  House  again. 

REFERENBtTM    PROVISION 

The  bill  would  permit  counties  in  a  public 
transit  district  to  impose  a  referendum  for 
voters  to  decide  whether  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional one-quarter  percent  sales  tax  to  fund 
a  no-fare  transit  system. 

Senators  after  the  balloting  praised  Rep. 
Taylor  for  his  tenaclo\ifi  efforts  to  secure  the 
meas\ire. 

Sen.  Karl  Swan,  D-Tooele.  acknowledged 
that  in  the  representative's  first  attempt  to 
gain  passage,  he  thought  him  a  "little  hair- 
brained  and  way  out  in  left  field."  But  Rep. 
Taylor's  persistence  sold  him.  Sen.  Swan  said. 

THE    PEOPI.K    SPEAK 

Supporters  of  the  bUI  said  citizens  were 
"clamoring"  for  the  no-fare  proposal  and 
Sen.  Swan  noted:  "What  the  people  want 
they  ought  to  get." 

Principal  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
expressed  by  Sen.  W.  Hughes  Brockbank.  R- 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  said  that  the  state  gov- 
ernment should  retain  the  sales  tax  at  the 
state  level  for  financing  government.  He 
added  there  are  questions  as  to  what  transit 
districts  would  do  if  there  were  any  excess 
revenue  from  the  local  optica  sales  tax. 

The  technical  amendment  Involves  un- 
knowingly placing  extraneous  words  Into  a 
separate  section  of  the  bill.  The  House  will 
have  to  concur  with  the  Senate  amendment 
Saturday. 

Several  legislators  noted  that  they  looked 
at  the  optional  no-fare  proposal  more  favor- 
ably this  time  due  to  the  threat  of  the  energy 
crisis. 


"EVALUA-nON  OF  EDUCATION:  IN 
NEED  OF  EXAMINATION."  A  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  national  advisory  councils  that 
consider  federally  supported  programs, 
among  the  most  diligent  and  valuable  is 
the  National  Advisorj-  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development,  which 
Congress  established  in  1967  to  consider 
the  program  supported  by  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act. 

Recently  this  advisory  council  Issued  a 
preliminarj*  statement  of  findings  and 
recommendations  in  connection  with  a 
most  important  subject;  namely,  the  way 
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In  which  Federal  programs  in  education 
as  well  as  the  projects  which  are  sup- 
ported with  these  Federal  fimds  are 
being  evaluated. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  with  great  interest  this  preliminary 
report.  I  understand  that  a  full  report 
on  the  subject  of  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional efforts  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Council  on  March  31. 1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  to  which  I 
have  made  reference  follows : 

Evaluation  of  Education:  In  Need  of 
ex.4mination 

(A  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coimcll 

on  Education  Professions  Development) 

preface 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  was  established 
by  the  Congress  In  1967  to  review  and  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  the  operations  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act),  and 
of  all  other  programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  training  and 
development  of  educational  personnel.  These 
progran-^,  which  Involve  an  annual  outlay  in 
excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies:  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  National  Science  Foundation;  the 
Office  of  Economic  OppKjrtunity;  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health;  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor;  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  for  the 
Humanities;  and  similar  agencies.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Council  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Council  submits  its  reports  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

In  January  of  1972  this  Council  submitted 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
in  which  we  examined  the  policies  governing 
a  number  of  Federal  efforts  designed  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  those  educational  personnel 
who  staff  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
nation. 

In  that  report,  entitled  Windows  to  the 
Bureaucracy,  we  concluded  that— with  refer- 
ence to  policies  needed  to  insure  effective  re- 
sults from  legislation — "the  resources  de- 
voted to  the  formulation  of  policies  are  in- 
adequate: the  processes  employed  are  primi- 
tive: and  the  results  are  unacceptable." 

We  outlined  some  specific  steps  that  might 
be  taken  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  bring  about  Improvements 
in  the  formulation  of  "policies  of  effective 
means." 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  conducting 
an  Inquiry  Into  another  equally  Important 
subject:  the  way  in  which  Federal  programs 
in  education — and  the  state  and  local  proj- 
ects which  are  supported  with  these  program 
funds — are  being  evaluated.  The  focus  has 
been  on  the  training  of  educational  person- 
nel, though  we  have  included  In  our  concerns 
the  evaluation  of  other  aspects  of  education. 

The  Council  has  addressed  the  question  of 
evaluation  on  two  earlier  occasions.  The  first 
was  In  the  Council's  Second  Annual  Report. 
submitted  in  January  1969.  This  report 
ranged  over  a  number  of  Issues  bearing  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Federal  effort  in 
education.  One  chapter  was  devoted  to  Re- 
search and  Evaluation. 

Evalratlon  was  the  subject  of  a  special  re- 
port devoted  excluslvel"  to  this  topic.  This 
was  siibmltted  In  May  1969.  We  concluded 
this  special  report  bv  saying: 

"In  its  second  arnual  report,  submitted 
earlier  this  vear  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, this  Council  devoted  a  major  section 
to  research  and  evaluation.  It  has  exoanded 
on  Its  statements  In  that  report  at  this  time 
because  the  need  for  sensiTjle  policies  con- 
cerning  evaluation  of  educational  programs 
is  rapidly  emerging  as  one  of  the  major  is- 


sues in  American  education."  (emphasis 
added) 

In  Its  current  Inquiry,  this  Council  has 
been  reviewing  some  of  the  major  evalua- 
tions and  evaluation  research  reported  on 
during  the  period  1966  to  date.  It  has  also 
been  seeking  to  identify  the  salient  issues 
concerning  the  evaluation  of  educational  en- 
deavors. 

This  report  Is  a  preliminary  statement  of 
our  findings  and  recommendations. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  some  $25  billion 
has  been  invested  in  Federal  efforts  to  im- 
prove education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  in  other  settings. 

The  early  part  of  this  period  saw  the  Fed- 
eral government  initiate  a  range  of  actions 
designed  to  bring  about  improvements  in  al- 
most every  aspect  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, a  number  of  pieces  of  landmark  legisla- 
tion were  passed;  substantial  funds  were  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  legislation;  pro- 
grams to  Implement  this  legislation  were  de- 
veloped In  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  other 
agencies. 

Afore  recently,  the  emphatis  has  shifted 
from  the  initiation  of  efforts  aimed  at  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  American  educa- 
tion to  an  interest  in  determining  ichether 
these  efforts  are  achieving  their  goals. 

EVALrATION    OF    FEDERAL    ACTrVITIES    GENERALLY 

This  interest  in  evaluating  e.lectiveness  is 
not  confined  to  education.  The  following  de- 
velopments give  some  indication  of  the  im- 
portant role  that  has  now  been  as.s!cned  to 
evaluation  of  Federal  activities  generally: 

1.  Increasingly  In  new  legislation  enacted 
and  in  amendments  to  existing  statutes  ex- 
plicit provision  for  evaluation  has  been  made. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
economic  opportunity,  and  like  Federal 
activities,  there  are  twenty-three  Acts  In 
which  formal  objective  evaluation  Is  now 
prescribed.  Some  of  these  statutes  have  nu- 
merous provisions  for  evaluation. 

2.  The  Executive  Branch  has  been  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  "cost-effectiveness" 
as  a  means  for  determinging  whether  the  re- 
sults from  given  Federal  programs  are  in 
proportion  to  the  money  expended.  Such  a 
procedure  assumes  the  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  agencies  to  carry  out  appropriate  and 
effective  evaluation. 

3.  There  has  been  a  very  substantial  m- 
crea.se  in  the  funds  alloted  for  evaluation  In 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  that  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  program  evaluation  have  jumped 
from  S19  million  In  1969  to  $110  million  in 
1972. 

4.  It  is  clear  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  the  Congress  will  have  instituted  some 
major  reforms  related  to  fundamental  aspects 
of  its  own  procedures.  We  speak  of  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  budget  ceilings;  for 
machlnerv-  which  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  set  broad  areas  of  priority  concern:  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget.  The  success  of  these  reforms  will 
depend,  in  no  small  way,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  It  has  legislated — or  at  least  to 
Interpret  evaluations  conducted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  to  appraise  the  quality  of 
such  evaluations. 

EVALUATION    IN    EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  amount  of 
activity  devoted  to  evaluation  has  been  con- 
siderable. Numerous  evaluation  studies,  as 
well  as  books,  monographs  and  articles 
analyzing  the  findings  of  these  studies,  have 
been  published — ell  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what  works  and  what  does  not  work 


and,  Indeed,  whether  ciythtny  works  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  Importance  that  has  been  assigned  to 
evaluation,  and  the  influence  that  evaluation 
studies  have  exerted  to  date,  prompt  a  ques- 
tion that  must  receive  serious  consideration: 

Is  "evaluation",  as  an  aspect  of  social 
science  research,  capable  of  responding  ade- 
quately to  the  extraordinary  derriands  placed 
upon  it  by  the  developments  cited  above? 

This  Council  has  been  exploring  this  ques- 
tion over  the  last  few  months.  This  ex- 
ploration has  consisted  of  a  review  of  major 
evaluation  studies  and  an  attempt  to  iden- 
tify those  salient  Issues  which  the  President 
and  the  Congress  might  take  into  account 
in  making  decisions  concerning  the  evalua- 
tion of  educational  effectiveness,  and  In  ap- 
praising existing  evaluations  of  Federal  ef- 
forts in  education.  We  Intend  to  continue 
this  inquiry.  However,  we  feel  It  appropriate 
to  report  two  conclusions  arrived  at  up  to 
this  point: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  a  full-scale  examina- 
tion of  the  concepts,  methods  and  manner 
of  conducting  evaluations  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  education. 

2.  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  evaluat- 
ing educational  programs  should  prepare 
policy  statements  which  identify  and  record 
the  pxjsltions  of  these  agencies  on  the  major 
Issties  concerning  evaluation.  Such  positions 
would  form  a  basis  for  guiding  the  decisions 
of  these  sigencles  with  resp>ect  to  the  kinds  of 
evaluation  they  Intend  to  pursue. 

Members  of  the  Council*  submitting  this 
report  are: 

Waldo  R.  Banks,  Sr.,  President.  American 
Education  Economic  Assistance  Foundation, 
Carson.  California. 

Larry  J.  Blake  f Chairman) .  President,  Plat- 
head  Valley  Community  College.  Kalispell. 
Montana. 

Jason  E.  Boynton,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

Jennie  A.  Caruso,  Dean  of  Women.  Maple 
Heights  West  Junior  High  School.  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Thomas  R.  Hills,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Black  Hills  State  College, 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota. 

M.  Elizabeth  Jacka.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

Marvin  D.  Johnson,  Vice  President  for  Um- 
verslty  Relations.  University  of  Arizona,  Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

Arnulfo  L.  Ollveira,  President,  Texas  South- 
most  College,  Brownsville.  Texas. 

Joseph  Young — Executive  Director. 


SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS  ARE  UN- 
FAIR TO  OTHERS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
Industrj'.  but  agriculture,  the  secondary 
boycott  is  considered  immoral  and  il- 
legal. 

A  secondary  boycott  is  intended  to 
hurt  innocent  persons  who  are  not  par- 
ties to  any  dispute. 

Even  union  members  are  beginning  to 
speak  out.  to  the  public,  to  their  leaders, 
and  to  their  fellow  union  members, 
against  secondary  boycotts  because  they 
are  unfair  and  unjust. 

Monte  Mart  is  a  small  grocery  business 


•As  of  September  1973.  The  Council  con- 
sists of  fifteen  members.  Appointments  to 
fill  current  vacancies  are  now  being  made  by 
the  President. 
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in  our  congressional  district.  They  sell 
Gallo  Wine  along  with  other  brands. 
Customers  can  choose. 

Ceasar  Chavez  and  UFW  have  a  dis- 
pute with  Gallo  and  threatened  to  picket 
the  Monte  Mart  stores  with  whom  they 
have  no  dispute.  Monte  Mart  manage- 
ment offered  to  permit  UFW  members 
to  conduct  an  'informational  picket"  in- 
side their  stores  directly  in  front  of  the 
Gallo  Wine  display — and  to  furnish  a 
table  jmd  chairs  for  the  convenience  of 
the  plcketers.  What  could  be  more  fair. 
The  story  and  the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  scene  is  clearly  and 
accurately  told  in  an  excellent  editorial 
of  the  Salinas  Californian  of  February 
26,  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
editorial  at  this  place  in  the  Record,  and 
I  urge  everyone  to  read  It. 

As  the  editor  wisely  suggests,  we  des- 
pei-ately  and  lu-gently  need  national  farm 
labor  legislation  to  stop  unfair  and  im- 
moral injury  to  innocent  parties. 
Secondabt  Boycotts  Ukfair  to  Others 
Judging  from  Cleorge  Meany's  commenta 
on  secondary  boycotts  last  week,  the  cur- 
rent mass  picketing  at  Monte  Mart,  and  the 
huge  crowd  during  a  Superior  Court  hearing, 
Isn't  going  to  get  much  national  support  and 
funding. 

Meany,  speaking  In  Miami  Beach  last  week, 
firmly  rejected  an  appeal  from  Cesar  Chavez 
for  AFL-CIO  help  In  boycotting  GaUo  wines 
on  the  retaU  level. 

He  said  the  AFL-CIO  Is  wUllng  to  approve 
a  product  boycott  of  California  grapes  and 
lettuce,  "but  not  a  secondary  boycott  which 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  winery 
workers,  or  the  meat  cutters,  or  the  retail 
clerks." 

This  shows  the  national  union  thinking  on 
secondary  boycotts  and  Meany  was  termed 
rar  less  enthusiastic  in  his  support  for  the 
UFW  than  he  has  been  In  the  past. 

This  confirms  our  own  beliefs  and  that  of 
the  union  employes  at  Monte  Mart.  It  doesn't 

?aln  the  United  Farm  Workers  supporters 

It  turns  people  against  them.  And,  In  the  case 
of  Monte  Mart,  it  turns  individual  union 
members  of  other  unions  against  them,  which 
does  irreparable  damage  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, generally. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Monte  Mart 
has  been  singled  out  by  UFW  for  a  concen- 
trated effort.  The  result:  206  union  employes 
at  four  Monte  Mart  stores  have  signed  a 
petition  objecting  to  picketing  of  the  stores 
by  UFW  and  sympathizers. 

The  petition  asks  Meany  to  e.xerclse  his 
Influence  to  stop  the  UFW  picketing  which 
Monte  Mart  employes  sav  Is  unfair  and  Is 
Jeopardizing  their  Jobs. 

The  petition,  signed  by  members  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  Local  839.  or  the  Meat  Cutters 
Union,  asserts,  "The  UFW  pickets  are  forc- 
ing many  of  our  customers  to  trade  at  non- 
imlon  stores  and  some  of  our  fellow  em- 
ployes have  been  laid  off  as  a  result". 

A  copy  of  the  petition  has  been  forwarded 
to  James  Housewrlght.  president  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Assn.  In  Washington, 
DC,  according  to  James  Dobbs.  Local  839 
president.  He  said,  however,  that  he  Is  taking 
no  stand  on  the  matter  at  present  because  he 
felt  It  would  be  premature. 

The  Californian  feels  and  agrees  with 
Meany  on  the  secondary  boycott  point,  that 
Mo:ite  Mart  employes  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  they  state,  "What  seems  most 
.unfair  Is  that  the  UFW  is  picking  on  us 
rather  than  the  producer  of  the  product 
(Qallo  wine)  that  they  claim  to  have  a 
dispute  with." 

The  president  of  the  employee's  assodaUon 
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noted  that  a  table  and  limited  Informational 
picketing  hiid  been  offered  the  UFW  at  the 
store's  main  entrance,  but  the  UFW  would 
rather  continue  mass  picketing. 

The  moot  incongruous  of  all  facts  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  employes  state.  "We  are  the 
only  union  department  store  In  Monterey 
County  affiliated  with  AFL-CIO  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  supported  the  UFW." 

This  vividly  supports  the  contention  In 
every  other  Industry  but  agriculture  that  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  wrong  and  should  be 
banned.  They  are  banned  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947  In  labor  areas  other  than 
agriculture.  That  act's  passage  was  based  on 
the  tenent  that  such  a  tactic  as  boycotting 
was  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  that  the 
consumer  is  the  principal  loser. 

In  Monte  Mart's  case,  union  employes  of 
different  groups  are  fast  becoming  the  losers, 
as  well. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  what  Is  currently  go- 
ing on.  The  grievance  Is  with  Gallo,  not 
Monte  Mart,  other  grooery  or  liquor  stores. 

And,  we  repeat  again,  state  and  national 
legislation  should  be  adopted  to  make  this 
matter  as  clear  for  agricultural  products  as 
It  Is  for  Industrial  products. 

Secondary  boycott  Intimidation  has  no 
place  in  a  free  society  where  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  accepted  and  the  primary  sources 
are,  and  should  be,  the  parties  concerned. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR   CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago.  I  was  considering  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  encourage  char- 
acter education.  I  was  then  dissuaded 
for  the  reason  that  clear  guidelines  and 
specific  objectives  could  not  be  promul- 
gated and,  further,  that  this  subject 
would  only  add  another  task  to  our  al- 
ready overburdened  teacher  corps. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Ray  Charlson 
the  outstanding  superintendent  of  the 
Monterey  County,  Calif.,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, has  provided  a  succinct  answer  to 
what  "character  education"  really  Is. 

The  six  qualities  of  character  which 
Dr.  Charlson  enumerates  and  describes 
are  excellent  guidelines  for  students 
teachers,  graduates,  and  dropouts. 

Perhaps  character  education  is  not 
dead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Dr 
Chanson's  editorial  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1974  issue  of  ths  Newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Monteperj'  Coimtv  Office 
of  Education. 

More  on  Character  Education 
(By  Ray  Charlson) 

My  conunents  regarding  "What  Every  Hap- 
pened to  Character  Education"  in  the  last 
Newsletter  brought  forth  a  little  chiding 
from  my  professional  colleagues,  and  they 
asked  the  very  good  question,  what  do  you 
think  Character  education  is?  I  don't  have  the 
talents  to  adequately  answer  that  question, 
so  I've  gone  to  someone  who  Is  competent' 
My  answer  In  part  as  to  what  Is  character 
education  Is  given  by  Dr.  William  Mennlnger 
of  the  famed  Mennlnger  Clinic.  He  listed  six 
qualities  of  character  that  one  should  seek 
to  gain  maturity,  His  description,  summa- 
rized somewhat  is  as  follows: 

Sincerity. — All  your  cards  face  up.  People 
know  where  you  stand  ftnd  how  they  stand 
with  you.  No  sham,  pretense,  apple-pollshlng. 


hyi>ocrl£  y,  arrogance  or  equlvlcatlon.  Real  all 
the  way  through. 

Personal  Integrity.— Similar  to  sincerity 
But  more.  It  refers  to  very  special  qualltlaj 
of  decency,  honesty,  loyalty,  fair  play  and 
honor.  Such  a  person  has  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility;  he  keeps  his  promises;  he  lives 
up  to  his  commitments. 

Humility.— Humility  Is  often  the  character 
trait  of  great  men.  Maturity  Is  often  com- 
bined with  modesty.  Humility  la  rarely  pres- 
ent In  the  smart  alecks.  the  know-lt-alls,  the 
self-appointed  saviors  of  the  self-appointed 
patriots. 

Courtesy. — Means  much  more  than  being 
thoughtful  or  polite  to  others.  It  means  tolet? 
ance.  I  want  to  worship  my  God  In  my  way 
and  give  full  approval  to  you  to  worship  your 
God  in  your  way.  I  have  my  eccentrlcltlee  and 
I  approve  of  you  having  yours.  You  are  Just 
as  good  as  I  am  and  I  respect  your  right  to 
speak  your  piece  even  If  1  don't  agree. 

Wisdom. — The  wisdom  to  make  the  right 
decisions  and  actions,  to  do  the  right  things 
at  the  right  time,  and  to  give  the  correct 
guidance  and  counsel  when  It  Is  needed. 

Charity. — Maybe  the  most  important.  In 
broadest  Interpretation  means  the  capacity 
to  love.  It  Implies  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  weaknesses;  we  all  make 
mistakes.  To  be  able  to  get  along  with  people 
requires  the  charity  of  forgiveness. 

I'm  sure  that  If  through  our  educational 
efforts  and  contacts  with  our  students  we 
help  them  to  attain  the  traits  and  attitudes 
described  by  Dr.  Mennlnger,  then  oiu'  coun- 
try, our  culture,  and  oxtt  democratic  way  of 
life  wUl  be  strengthened  and  continued. 


POSTAGE  INCREASES 
(M:-.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
apprehensive  about  the  impact  further 
postage  rata  increases  will  bear  upon 
this  Nation.  Last  Saturday's  2-cent 
across-the-board  rate  increase  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  its  second  such  raise 
since  it  was  established  by  Congress  less 
than  4  years  ago,  is  significant  in  its  ef- 
fect and  cause  to  ask  when  will  It  end. 

The  postage  increase,  which  boosted 
an  air  mail  stamp  to  13  cents  and  regular 
first-class  mail  to  a  dime,  is  totally  un- 
warranted and  it  is  time  Congress  put  an 
end  to  it. 

Mail  service  is  too  important  to  a  free 
nation  to  allow  either  inadequate  sei-vice 
or  frequent  postage  rate  increases  to  be 
the  norm,  yet  we  have  both.  The  mail  Is 
the  one  avenue  everyone  has  not  only  to 
communicate  with  friends,  but  also  to 
question  and  probe  officials,  and  never 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  the 
latter  than  today.  But  without  an  end  to 
postage  rate  increases  we  are  likely  to 
price  the  cost  of  mail  .service  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  large  segment  of  our  society, 
especially  the  poor  and  those  on  fixed  In- 
comes, and  that  would  strike  at  one  of 
the  basic  premises  of  this  country. 

Our  economy  is  out  of  control;  at  every 
turn  the  cost  of  Uving  has  skyrocketed, 
leaving  the  public  to  anguish  and  won- 
der when  it  all  will  cease.  Two  more 
cents  for  a  stamp  ostensibly  may  not 
seem  like  much,  but,  when  one  discerns 
that  the  mail  is  a  primary  means  of 
communication  over  a  year's  time,  then 
the  cents  quickly  multiply  into  dollars. 

Postage  increases  have  already  signlf- 
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Icantly  affected  publication  of  periodi- 
cals which  disseminate  necessary  infor- 
mation, but  are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
allow  the  costs  of  first-class  mail  to  be- 
come so  stiff  that  it  discourages  the  pub- 
lic irom  effectively  using  our  mail  sys- 
tem? The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  a  legal 
monopoly,  and  inherent  in  such  a  status 
is  that  it  should  always  safeguard  the 
public  from  poor  service  and  unwar- 
ranted costs.  Unfortunately,  such  safe- 
guards have  not  been  assured  in  this 
ca.se. 

One  must  also  raise  the  question 
whether  the  costs  of  first-class  mail  are, 
in  effect,  subsidizing  the  various  other 
classes  of  mail.  If  so.  then  Congress  must 
put  a  stop  to  it  so  that  the  American 
consumer  pays  only  for  actual  services 
and  is  not  subjected  to  hidden  costs. 

It  is  surely  time  for  Congress  to  exam- 
ine this  entire  issue,  further  delay  will 
only  foster  the  disdain  of  the  public  and 
complacency  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
which,  in  turn,  will  precipitate  more  and 
more  postage  rate  increases  which  none 
can  afford. 


MAILINGS  UNDER  CONGRESSIONAL 
FRANKING  ACT 

fMr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
printing  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
regulations  affecting  mass  mailings  un- 
der the  Congressional  Pranking  Act  as 
adopted  by  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards: 
Ma.*;?  Mailing  Restrictions  Under  the  Con- 
gressional Franking  Act 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to 
Section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  has  prescribed 
regulations  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
governing  the  time  during  which  franked 
mass  mailings,  as  defined  under  the  subject, 
may  not  be  made. 

The  statutory  restriction  on  the  use  of 
the  frank  for  such  mass  maUings  prior  to 
elections  is  set  forth  In  39  U.S.C.  3210(a)  (5) 
(D)  as  follows: 

"(5)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
may  not  mall  as  franked  mall — 

"(D)  any  mass  mailing  when  the  same  Is 
mailed  at  or  delivered  to  any  po-stal  facility 
less  than  28  days  Immediately  before  the  date 
of  any  primary  or  general  election  (whether 
regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In  which  such 
Member  or  Member-elect  Is  a  candidate  for 
public  office.  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause 
(D)  the  term  'mass  mailing  shall  mean  news- 
letters and  similar  mailings  of  more  than  500 
pieces  In  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  Is  substantially  Identical  but  shall 
not  apply  to  mailings — 

"(i)  which  are  In  direct  response  to  In- 
quiries or  requests  from  the  persons  to  whom 
the  matter  Is  maUed; 

"(11)  to  colleagues  In  Congress  or  to  gov- 
ernment officials  (whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local ) ;  or 

"nil)  of  news  releases  to  the  communica- 
tions media.  The  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
Senate  shall  prescribe  for  their  respective 
Houses  such  rules  and  regulations  and  shall 


take  such  other  action,  as  the  Commission 
or  Committee  corLslders  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  Members  and  Members-elect  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  clause  and  ap- 
plicable rxilea  and  regulations.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  provisions  prescribing  the  time  within 
which  such  mailings  shall  be  mailed  at  or 
delivered  to  any  postal  facility  to  attain 
compliance  v.ith  this  clause  and  the  time 
when  such  mailings  shaU  b°  deemed  to  have 
been  o  mailed  or  dellveret  and  such  com- 
pliance attained." 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  estab- 
lished the  foUowlng  regulations  regarding 
restrictions  on  mass  maUlng: 

"(a)  Mass  maUlngs  as  defined  under  Sec- 
tion 3210(a)  (5)  (D)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  may  not  be  maUed  as  franked  mall  by 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elected  to  the  House 
of  Flepresentatlves  when  the  same  Is  mailed 
at  or  delivered  to  any  postal  facility  other 
than  the  Publications  Distribution  Service 
of  tne  House  of  Re^wesentatlves,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  House  Folding  Room,  less 
than  28  days  Immediately  before  the  date 
of  any  primary  or  general  election  (whether 
regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In  which  such 
Member  or  Member-elect  Is  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office. 

"(b)  Such  mass  mailings,  if  processed 
through  the  House  FoldUig  Room,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  subject 
statutes  and  these  regulations,  if  delivered 
to  the  House  Folding  Rodm,  with  Instruc- 
tions for  Immediate  dispatch,  not  less  than 
30  days  Immediately  before  the  date  of  any 
such  election.  The  House  Folding  Room 
shall  Issue  a  receipt,  which  shall  specify  the 
date  and  time  of  delivery  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  matter  to  be  processed,  to  the 
Members  at  the  time  he  or  she  delivers  such 
mass  mailings  to  the  House  Folding  Room. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  subject  sUt- 
utes  and  these  regulations,  a  Member  of 
or  a  Member-elect  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  public  office  at  any  election  as  here- 
inabove set  forth  If  his  or  her  name  appears 
an>-where  on  any  official  ballot  to  be  used 
In  such  election." 

Although  the  commission  does  not  antici- 
pate any  Immediate  changes  In  these  regu- 
lations, the  commission  would  appreciate, 
and  therefore  invites  comments  or  sugges- 
tions which  might  assist  In  future  revision 
of  the  rules.  Comments  should  be  submitted 
by  mall  to  the  commission  at  207  Cannon 
House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D  C 
20515. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the 
regulations  on  mass  mailing  restrictions  as 
hereinabove  set  forth  are  made  effective  Im- 
mediately. 

Issued  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  5, 
1974. 

Morris  K.  Udall, 

ChaiTinan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  assist  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  determining  the  cut- 
off dates  for  mass  mailings  as  they  apply 
to  the  various  primaries  to  be  held  by 
the  States  in  1974,  the  Commission  has 
prepared  a  tabulation  of  these  primary- 
dates,  as  provided  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  campaign  committees,  as 
well  as  the  cutoff  dates  for  mass  mailings 
applicable   thereto. 

The  dates  listed  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  of  the  tabulation  are  the 
28th  and  30th  day  immediat€ly  before 
the  primary  election  dates  and,  there- 
fore, are  the  last  dates,  as  appropriate, 
on  which  a  mass  mailing  may  be  made. 

The  tabulation  follows : 


state 


Date  ot  prl:na;y 


28  days     30  diyj 


Illinois Mar.  19 Feb.  19    Feb.  17 

Texas May  4  (June  1 ') ---  AP'-  6  Apr.  4 

Alabama May  7  (June  4i) Apr.  9  Apr.  7 

District  of  Columbia...  May  7 do Do. 

Indiana do do Do. 

North  Carolina May  7  (June  4') do Do. 

Ohio May  7 do Do. 

Nebraska.- May  14 Apr.  16    Apr.  14 

West  Virginia do do..  .      Do. 

Pennsylvania May  21 Apr.  23    Apr    21 

Arkansas May  28(June  11  •)--  Apr  30      Apr    28 

Oregon May  28 do Do. 

Kentucky do do Do. 

California June  4 May     7    May     5 

Iowa do do Do. 

Mississippi June  4  (June  25') do Do. 

Montana June  4 do Do. 

New  Jersey do do Do. 

New  Mexico do... do Do. 

South  Dakota do do Do. 

Maine June  11 May  14    May  12 

South  Carolina June  11  (June  25') do Do. 

Virginia June  11 do Do. 

Connecticut Primaries  held  on  8th  or  9th  Wednesday 

following  the  close  of  the  State 
conventions,  which  will  convene 
between  June  1  and  July  15.  1974.> 

Tennessee Aug.  1 July     4    July     2 

Idaho Aug.  6 Juljf     9    July     7 

Kansas. do. do Do 

Michigan do do Do. 

Missouri do do Do. 

Georgia Aug.  13  (Sept.  3 ').-  July   16    July    14 

Louisiana Aug.  17  (Sept.  28 ')-  July  20    July  18 

Wyoming Aug.  20 July   23    July   21 

Alaska Aug.  27 July  30    July  28 

Oklahoma Aug.  27  (Sep!.  17 ').... do Do. 

Nevada Sept  3 Aug.    6    Aug.    4 

North  Dakota do do Do. 

Delaware Sept  7 Aug.  10    Aug.    8 

Arizona Sept  10 Aug    13    Aug.  U 

Colorado do do Do 

Florida Sept.  10  (Oct  1  0 do Do. 

Maryland Sept.  10 do Do. 

Minnesota do do Do. 

New  Hampshire do do Do. 

New  York do do Do. 

Rhoae  Island do do Do. 

Utah do do Do. 

Vermont do do Do. 

Wisconsin do do Do. 

Massachusetts do do Do. 

Washington SepL  17 Aug.  20    Aug.  18 

Hawaii... Oct.  5 Sept.   7    SepL   5 


'  Runoff  election,  if  necessary.   Applicable  cutoff  dates  for 
runoff  elections  are  not  shown. 


PATSY  MINK  SEEKS  FUEL  FOR 
HAWAn 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  fuel 
crisis  began  last  October  I  have  worked 
diligently  in  everj*  way  possible  to  bring 
more  fuel  to  Hawaii. 

Countless  telephone  calls  have  gone 
from  my  ofBce  to  high  officials  of  the 
Federal  Energy-  OflBce  in  Washington, 
San  Francisco,  and  Hawaii,  both  on  be- 
half of  specific  Hawaii  users  and  seeking 
broad  policies  to  shorten  hnes  at  retail 
gasoline  stations. 

I  have  cooperated  and  worked  with  my 
congressional  colleagues.  Acting  Gov. 
George  Ariyoshi,  and  State  legislative 
ofiBcials,  and  also  sought  on  my  own  to 
increase  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  Hawaii 
consumers.  My  wire  to  Acting  Governor 
Ariyoshi  urging  him  to  bring  suit  against 
the  FEO  was  followed  by  his  threat  to  do 
so.  which  I  am  convinced  is  the  reason 
Hawaii  received  an  extra  allocation  of 
gasoline  for  February. 

In  Congress  I  am  seeking  legislative 
relief  for  the  gasoline  shortage  as  well  as 
congressional  probes  of  oil  company  ma- 
nipulations in  the  crisis. 
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To  show  how  the  energy  crisis  has 
affected  my  State,  I  am  Inserting  for  the 
Record  my  written  inquiries  and  urgent 
appeals  on  behalf  of  more  fuel  for 
Hawaii : 

NOVKMBER  1,  1973. 

Hon.  John  Ktl, 

Assistant    Secretary   for   Congressional   and 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington.  D.C. 
Dkah  Mb.  Kti.:  The  enclosed  letter  from 
Mr.    HlctUro    Kobayashl    of    the    Kobayashl 
Travel  Service  is  forwarded  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kobayashl  has  asked  for  relief  from  the 
effect  of  Federal  fuel  allocation  regulations 
which  bar  his  new  bus  company  from  receiv- 
ing fuel. 

I  would  appreciate  your  careful  attention 
to  his  request.  Please  advise  me  on  any 
action  uken  regarding  this  matter,  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mtnk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  6.  1973. 
Mr.  RoBE3tT  Plett, 

Assistant  Director  for  Petroleum  Allocation, 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gaa,  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Plett:  This  is  to  uirge  that  ade- 
quate fuel  supplies  be  allowed  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Hawaiian  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  Aloha 
Airlines.  Inc..  in  the  State  of  HawaU. 

As  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  letter  from 
one  of  the  airlines,  the  air  service  currently 
provided  among  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  State  economv 
and  well-being  of  the  people.  There  are  no 
alternatives.  In  fact,  the  service  Is  mandated 
by  Federal  certification. 

I  request  that  exemptions  be  considered 
for  the  increases  In  fuel  allocation  required 
by  both  airlines. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
^f ember  of  Congress. 

November  5.  1973. 
Mr.  Duke  Licon, 

Director,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Departm^t 
of  Interior,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lioon:  I  am  advised  that  an 
Important  construction  Job  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  l3  threatened  by  the  shortage  of  fuel 
for  helicopters.  The  helicopters  now  fly  ma- 
terials which  can  only  be  taken  to  th» 
Hawaiian  electric  tower  extension  site  in  this 
manner. 

Since  the  Job  started  in  1973  there  Wis 
no  1972  allocation.  The  company  invol-?ed, 
Hawaii  Helicopters  International,  P.O.  Box 
1401,  Llhue.  Kauai,  Hawaii,  says  It  needs  im- 
mediate relief  from  quota  restrictions.  One 
thousand  gallons  a  month  of  Jet  fuel  are 
sought  to  complete  the  tower. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


November  5.  1973. 
Mr.  EuoENK  W.  Standley. 
Office  of  OH  and  Gas.  Region  9. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Standlet:  This  la  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  the  urgent  appeal  by  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Company  for  a  dlesel  luel 
aUocatlon  in  excess  of  that  prescribed  by 
regulations. 

The  company  considers  approval  of  its  re- 
quested Increase  essential  to  the  continued 
meeting  of  electrical  power  needs  on  the 
Islands  of  Oahu,  Maui  and  Hawaii.  Unless 
the  1973  and  1974  allocations  It  has  requested 
are  provided,  there  will  be  no  way  to  provide 
essential   services   to  the   people  of  Hawaii. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Is  entirely  dependent 


on  fossil  fuel  for  its  energy  supplies,  and  has 
no  alternative  sources  such  as  electrical 
power  pool  arrangements  with  other  public 
utUltles.  It  is  believed  that  the  base  year 
of  1972  presents  an  Inaccurate  meas\u-e  of 
the  projected  need,  «ince  the  fuel  use  that 
year  did  not  reflect  the  continuing  popula- 
tion growth  or  the  Increased  military  presence 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu  following  the  ending 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Your  approval  of  the  increased  allocation 
requested  la  urgently  sought. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  7,  1973. 
Mr.  EUQENE  Standley, 
Office  of  Oil  <&  Gas,  Segion  9, 
Department  of  Interior, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Standley:  I  am  advised  of  the 
need  of  Mr.  David  Welsh,  President,  Makaha, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  947,  Waianae,  Hawaii  96792! 
for  additional  fuel  aUocatlon  for  tour  bus 
operation. 

No  dlesel  fuel  was  used  by  the  Arm  In  1972 
and  therefore,  it  has  no  1973  allocation  under 
the  regulations.  Slnca  the  firm  has  $100,000 
In  equipment  which  cannot  operate  without 
the  requested  allocation,  the  company  faces 
financial  faUure  wltbout  approval  of  the 
requested  allocation.  I  r  quest  that  it  be 
approved. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  7,  1973 
Mr.  Eugene  Standley, 
Office  of  Oil  &  Gas,  Region  9, 
Department  of  Interior. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Standley:  The  enclosed  letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  E.  McCrary  of  Interlsland 
Resorts,  HawaU,  is  forwarded  for  your 
attention. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  MicCrary's  comments  as 
to  the  great  economic  need  for  the  trans- 
portation services  for  which  the  additional 
fuel  allocation  Is  sought. 

Your  approval  of  his  request  would  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  9,  1973 
Mr.  Eugene  Standley, 

Regional  Representatiie,  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  Department  of  the  Interior,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Standley:  I  am  advised  of  the 
need  of  Mr.  Ralph  Koga.  N.K.'s  Bus  Service 
Inc..  919  California  Avenue,  Wahlawa  Ha- 
waU 96786,  telephone  (808)  621-0777,  for  an 
additional  bus  fuel  allocation. 

The  u,se  of  this  companvs  30  buses  has 
Increased  over  the  last  six  months  but  It  is 
getting  only  95';  of  the  fuel  from  Standard 
Oil  of  the  70,000  gallons  received  In  1972 
The  buses  are  used  to  take  children  to  school, 
field  trips,  and  excursions  on  a  vear-round 
basis. 

I  request  that  the  companv's  additional 
allocation  be  approved.  Thank  you  for  your 
assistance. 

Very  truly  yours; 

[Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  13,  1973. 
Mr.  Eugene  Standley, 
Regional  Repraentatite.   Office  of  Oil  and 

Gas.  Region  9.  Federal  Office  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif 
Dear  Mr.  Standley:  This  is  to  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  application  of  Kauai  Electric 
Company,  Hawaii,  for  an  additional  alloca- 
tion of  dlesel  fuel  oU  to  run  its  electrical 
power  generators. 
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Due  to  severe  electrical  power  shortaees 
and  blackouts  in  past  years,  the  company 
which  Is  the  only  provider  of  power  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  haa  added  an  additional 
power  generator.  The  generator  was  not  in 
operation  In  November  of  1972,  the  base 
month  for  the  current  month's  allocation 
Because  of  the  Increased  fuel  use  of  the  ad- 
ditional generator,  the  allocation  of  95^,  of 
the  1972  amount  Is  about  one-third  short 
of  the  projected  demand. 

Without  the  requested  Increase,  the  com 
pany  could  be  without  fuel  to  run  its  gen- 
erators during  the  latter  one-third  of  No 
vember,  1973.  This  would  result  In  a  reduc 
tion  of  some  75  percent  In  the  power  suppiv 
on  the  Island  (the  company  provides  about 
25  percent  by  a  generator  run  on  Number  8 
fuel,  which  is  still  in  supply) . 

Due  to  the  geographical  separation  01  the 
island  from  any  other  source  of  power,  there 
Is  no  alternative  of  receiving  power  from 
another  location.  WhUe  the  people  of  Kauai 
will  make  every  effort  to  curb  the  use  of 
power,  I  see  no  way  to  prevent  a  power  emer- 
gency except  by  urgent  approval  of  the  re- 
quested additional  aUocatlon. 

Your    prompt    assistance    in    thla    matter 
would  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co,  Inc., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  November  14,  1973 
Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mink:  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  out 
of  your  very  busy  sdhedule  to  assist  me 
on  behalf  of  HawaUan  Electric  Company 
with  the  fuel  oil  allocation  problem. 

Your  support  and  assistance  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  successfully  help  the  Com- 
pany gain  the  necessary  cooperation  from 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Administrative  Offices. 

We  in  Hawaii,  are  fortunate  to  have  vou 
representing  us  In  Congress,  and  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  proud. 

On  behalf  of  Hawaiian  Electric  Company 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  generous 
kokua. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Buddy  Scares. 
Director  of  Community  Affairs. 

[Telegram] 
Adm.  Eu  T.  Reich, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation, 
Department  of  Interior.  Winder  Building 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  request  increased  fuel  alloca- 
tion for  Hawaii  trucking  Industry.  Monthly 
1972  base  distorted  by  34-day  West  Coast 
Shipping  strike  starting  January  17,  1972, 
and  41 -day  shipping  interruption  starttag 
October  26,  1972.  Both  Months  were  artlfi- 
claUy  low  fuel  use  months  for  trucks  in 
Hawaii.  Hawaii  transportation  is  unique  since 
trucks  must  deliver  to  the  consumer  all 
products  whether  they  arrive  in  State  by 
ocean  or  air  freight. 

Hawaii  now  faced  with  slowdown  in  both 
transportation  and  construction  with  ad- 
verse economic  results  and  serious  worker 
layoffs  now  pending. 

Your  provision  on  immediate  increase  ur- 
gently required. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress- 

November  21,  1973. 
Re   Mr.   Kevin   Johns,   Mallko   Farms,   Ma- 

kawao,  MaiU,  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Eugene  Standley, 

Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Oil  and 

Gas.  Region  9,  Federal  Office  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear    Mr.    Standley:    The    above    named 

wrote  you  a  letter  dated  November  13,  1973, 


March  5,  1974- 


in  which  he  asks  for  relief  from  the  effect  of 
Federal  fuel  allocation  regiUatlons  which  bar 
his  newly  established  business  from  receiving 
dlesel  fuel.  He  was  previously  receiving  a 
temporary  allocation  of  200  gallons  per 
month. 

His  old  supplier  Mr.  Jim  Haines,  Manager, 
Union  76,  Kahulul,  Maui,  Hawaii,  has  denied 
selling  him  fuel  until  he  receives  permission 
from  your  department. 

His  business,  the  only  source  of  Income  for 
him  and  his  family,  is  Involved  in  tractor 
rental  operations  (with  himself  as  operator) 
on  an  hourly  basis  to  farmers  in  the  Peahi- 
Kula  area.  Without  any  fuel  his  business  will 
go  bankrupt  and  his  credit  rating  per- 
manently damaged. 

I  would  appreciate  your  careful  attention 
to  his  request.  Please  advise  me  on  any  ac- 
tion taken  regarding  this  matter  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  According  to  a  news- 
paper article  quoting  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  "despite  a  shortage  of  heating  fuela 
in  the  country,  U.S.  exports  of  fuel  oil  in  1973 
will  be  almost  triple  last  year's.". 

I  would  appreciate  your  verification  of  this 
and  an  explanation  of  steps  you  have  taken 
to  curb  the  flow  of  fuel  from  the  United 
States. 

I  also  aak  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
increase  the  importation  of  oil  and  fuel  from 
countries  other  than  the  Arab  states  per- 
ticlpatlng  in  the  embargo  against  our  coxm- 
try. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Very  truly  yoiu's. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  28,  1973. 
Re  H.R.  11031;  H.R.  11450;  and  S.  2589. 
Hon.  Haeley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:   This  is  to  requeet 
that  any  emergency  energy  powers  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  protect  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

3ec.  203(b)  (2)  of  S.  2589  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  19th  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  an  energy  rationing  pro- 
gram which,  among  other  things,  restricts  the 
use  of  fuel  "for  nonessential  \ises  such  as 
.  recreational  activities  .  .  ."  Sec.  204(b) 
(1),  among  other  things,  empowers  the  Civil 
.\eronautics  Board  to  cut  airline  service  not 
required  for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

The  emerging  thesis  of  such  energy  con- 
servation proposals  is  that  fuel  consumption 
for  recreational  travel  should  be  curbed  In 
favor  of  more  essential  uses.  WhUe  the  ob- 
jective Is  laudable  in  general.  Its  specific 
effect  on  Hawaii  may  be  disastrous. 

What  may  be  "luxriry"  travel  In  other 
States  Is  an  essential  component  of  the  econ- 
omy In  Hawaii.  Visitors  spent  $645  mUllon 
in  travel  to  HawaU  In  1971,  and  I  am  sure 
the  amount  has  increased  since  then  By 
comparison,  our  sugar  and  pineapple  sales 
totaled  only  $344  mUllon. 

legislation  or  an  administrative  program 
Which  blindly  restricts  all  "recreation"  travel 
M  a  "luxury"  would  actually  Jeopardize 
^wall's  major  Industry  and  cause  economic 
chaos.  Since  the  whole  purpose  of  our  alloca- 
tion plan  is  to  protect  the  economy,  it  would 
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be  foolish  m  the  extreme  to  destroy  the  econ- 
omy of  an  entire  State  In  the  process. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  unique  needs  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  receive  full  consideration 
in  any  legislation  you  may  pass.  Undue  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  fuel  for  tour  or 
charter  buses,  or  rental  cars,  for  example 
would  cripple  our  travel  industry.  SimUar 
damage  would  be  caused  if  airline  flights  to 
Hawaii  were  greatly  reduced. 

I  believe  the  situation  warrants  a  special 
amendment  to  this  legislation  exemptlne 
Hawaii's  travel  Industry  from  restrictions 
unless  the  agency  taking  such  action  demon- 
strates in  advance  that  such  restrictions 
would  not  damage  the  State's  economy. 

The  Jobs  of  naany  thousands  of  HawaU 
workers  and  their  families  are  at  stake 
WhUe  we  want  to  do  our  part  in  conserving 
energy,  I  hope  you  wUl  see  to  it  that  the  vluS 
concerns  of  Hawaii  are  not  Ignored. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

_    ,,  „  November  29,  1973. 

Re  HJl.  11031. 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce,    U.S.    House    of    Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    During   markup   of 
emergency  energy  powers  legislation,  i  urge 
that  the  Committee  speclflcaUy  Include  lan- 
guage directing  high  priority  in  fuel  alloca- 
tion or  rationing   to  public   transportation 
systems. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  provided  some  di- 
rection to  the  President  in  S.  1570  which 
was  slgr.ed  as  Pi.  93-159  on  November  27th 
Nevertheless,  S.  2589,  the  Senate-passed  bUl 
now  before  the  Committee,  contains  further 
specific  priority  for  public  (mass)  transporta- 
tion in  Sec.  204(c),  which  states:  "The  Pres- 
ident shall  develop  and  Unplement  federaUy 
sponsored  Uicentives  for  the  use  of  pubUc 
transportation,  including  priority  rationing 
of  fuel  for  mass  transit  systems,  and  Federal 
subsidies  for  reduced  fares  and  additional  ex- 
penses incurred  because  of  Increased  serv- 
ice, for  the  duration  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency." "' 

I  feel  sUnUar  language  would  be  a  vital  ad- 
dition to  HJl.  11031.  The  situation  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  and  many  other  cities,  is  that 
increased  public  transportation  offers  the 
only  viable  long-range  solution  to  pressing 
transportation  and  energy  problems.  Hono^ 
lulu  has  been  developing  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system  using  buses,  but  its  future  is 
Jeopardized  by  the  fuel  shortage.  If  the  cltv 
Is  restricted  to  its  1972  allocation  as  original- 
ly proposed,  it  could  not  move  forward  with 
plans  to  Uicrease  the  number  of  buses  still 
more. 

A  definite,  statutory  requirement  by  the 
Congress  that  such  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems receive  fuel  priority  would  enable  the 

»hJ,..°  ^°,  ^^"^  "^^^  '*«  P^"^  to  purchase 
additional  buses.  Otherwise,  if  the  fuel  situa- 
tion is  uncertain,  it  may  be  unable  to  do  so 
The  net  result,  however,  would  be  increased 
fuel  use  Ui  1974  because  commuters  would 
cont  nue  to  drive  to  work  in  private  auto- 
mobiles. 

Honolulu  has  experimented  with  free  pub- 
lic iise  of  buses  in  what  may  be  a  pUot  proj- 
ect for  other  cities.  A  meaningful  effort  Is 
being  made  to  end  the  cycle  of  increased  auto 
use  and  highway  construction  in  one  of  the 
nations  most  land-restricted  areas  The  re- 
sults should  be  beneficial  both  to  the  en- 
vlronment  and  fuel  consumption 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  to  man- 
date sperflflc  benefits  for  public  transporta- 
tion in  HR.  11031  Is  urgently  needed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Decembeb  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Fasi, 
Mayor.  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Dear  Mayor  Fasi:  Thank  vou  for  your 
letter  cf  November  23  concerning  the  "fuel 
crisis  facing  the  bus  system.  To  date,  I  have 
received  no  response  from  AdmU-al  Reich  at 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation,  to  which 
I  sent  a  wire  on  November  27  urgently  re- 
questing approval  of  the  city's  emergency  ap- 
plication for  60  day's  fuel  supply.  I  am 
advised,  however,  through  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  that  the  Phil- 
lips Petroelum  Companv  has  agreed  to  supply 
fuel  through  the  end  of  December. 

I  devoted  considerable  effort  this  past  week 
and  wiu  continue  trying,  to  obtain  speclfuJ 
statutory  requirements  of  permanent  pri- 
ority for  public  transportation  systems  such 
as  Honolulu's  for  fuel  aUocatlon.  Enclosed  is 
my  letter  to  ChaUman  Staggers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. SUnliar  letters  were  sent  to  all  other 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  been  working  on  H.R.  11031,  the  Admin- 
istration's emergency  energy  powers  bUl 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate  (In 
amended  form)  as  S.  2589. 

In  addition  to  these  communications  I 
worked  with  CouncUman  Prank  Loo  In  ar- 
rangUig  for  him  to  personallv  speak  with 
Chairman  Staggers  and  other  kev  members 
of  the  Committee  to  emphasize  Honolulu's 
specific  needs.  Coimcllman  Loo  was  in  Wash- 
ington on  behaU  of  the  CouncU.  I  have  also 
talked  with  Committee  members  and  wUl 
contmue  seekmg  urgent  and  mandated  nrl- 
orlty  for  public  transportation. 

Hopefully,  we  wUl  be  able  to  secure  law- 
ful guarantees  of  sufficient  fuel  for  the  city 
buj  system  during  the  energv  shortage 
Verj-  triUy  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

_       „     „  December  4. 1973. 

Hon.  Eli  T.  Reich, 

Administrator.    Office   of   Petroleum   Alloca- 
tion. Department  of  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  ^ 
Dear  Admiral  Reich:    This   Is   to   request 
that  regulations  to  be  Issued  within  the  next 
two  weeks  on  allocation  of  residual  fuel  con- 
.^der  the   particular  needs   of  the   State  of 
Hawaii. 

Residual  fuel  is  used  by  shipping  compa- 
nies which  supply  vu^uallv  all  of  Hawaii's 
daily  needs.  There  are  no  alternative  sources 
of  supply  for  these  goods  since  most  is  too 
bulky  to  ship  by  t.M.  With  the  number  of 
airplane  filghts  to  Hawaii  probablv  to  be  re- 
duced, we  wm  be  more  dependent'  than  ever 
on  ocean  shipping. 

I  strongly  request  that  sufficient  residual 
.uel  be  allocated  to  HawaU  and  oUaer  off- 
shore areas  of  the  United  States  to  meet  theU- 
critical  needs.  Your  attention  to  this  matter 
wUl  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

■a       ^  December  4,  1973. 

Hon.  George  R.  Ariyoshi, 
Acting  Governor,  State  of  Hawaii 
State  Capitol,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Dear  Lt.  Governor:  In  regard  to  vour 
letter  of  November  7  concerning  the  "fuel 
aUocatlon  program,  I  am  advised  that  sev- 
eral problems  on  which  you  commented  have 
been  resolved. 

Forms  are  now  avaUable  for  requestlnR 
additional  allocations,  and  a  HawaU  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  H.  Tucker  Oratz,  has  been 
named  for  the  allocation  program  In  addi- 
tion, new  regulations  have  been  Issued  under 
a  Congressional  bill  paased  last  month 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  continuing  severe 
problems  encountered  bv  Hawaii  businesses 
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and  private  users,  and  will  continue  exerting 
every  effort  to  help  them  obtain  essential  fuel 
supplies. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  take  a  state- 
wide Inventory  ol  all  our  energy  require- 
ments for  1974.  listing  the  areas  of  highest 
priority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  4,  1973. 
Mr.  Thomas  Q.  Held, 
President,  Aloha  Hawaii  Travel  Ltd. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Dear  Mr.  Hbuj:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  the  need  to  oppose  any  moves, 
by  airlines  or  govprnment.  to  cut  flights  to 
Hawaii  on  the  basis  that  they  are  for  vaca- 
tion purpoees.  I  completely  agree. 

While  vacation  travel  may  be  a  "luxury" 
to  other  States,  In  Hawaii  It  is  an  essential 
component  of  our  economy.  Visitors  spent 
$645  million  In  travel  to  Hawaii  In  1971,  a 
figure  second  only  to  national  defense  expen- 
ditures of  $721.8  million.  Receipts  from  sugar 
processing  and  pineapple  sales  were  only  $344 
million  by  comparison.  The  trend  Is  toward 
tourism  becoming  the  dominant  economic 
activity  in  Hauali. 

While  all  of  us  In  Hawaii  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  conserve  energy  use.  the  economic 
Itfeblood  of  an  entire  State  must  not  be 
sacrificed  In  the  process.  I  will  make  all 
e3orts  to  assure  that  this  does  not  happen. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Membtr  of  Congress. 

December  5,  1973. 
Mr.  EtJCErre  Standlet, 

Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
De.«  Mr.  Standlet:  Mr.  David  Darling  of 
Kula.  Maul,  Hawaii  96790,  has  asked  for  my 
assistance  In  obtaining  an  allocation  of  80 
gallons  of  dlesel  fuel  a  month.  He  has  a 
small  business  utilizing  one  tractor  with 
himself  as  the  operator.  He  performs  work 
for  farmers  In  the  area  under  a  rental  basis. 
His  business  was  started  In  July  of  1973. 

Mr.  Darling  sent  In  his  application  forms 
for  fuel  saiocatlon  to  the  regional  office  In 
San  Francisco  on  November  29.  Unless  It  Is 
approved,  he  will  be  forced  to  go  on  public 
assistance  as  the  small  business  will  be  his 
only  source  of  Income. 

Your  approval  of  this  request  would  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  7,  1973. 
Re  Air  Distribution.  Inc,  Box  947.  Honolulu 
International  Airport,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Mr.  Ettcene  Standlet, 

Regional   Representative,   Office  of  Oil   and 
Gas,  Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Standlet:  Mr.  William  T.  Par- 
lette.  Vice  President-Planning,  has  advised 
me  that  this  company  has  contacted  Admiral 
Reich  In  an  effort  to  secure  additional  fuel. 
This  new  airline  plans  to  servo  air  freight 
carriage  requirements   to  the   "neighbor  Is- 
lands" of  Hawaii  which  are  greatly  in  need 
of  transportation  services. 

Your  assistance  in  obtaining  necessary  fuel 
will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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December  17,  1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  Urgently  request  your 
assistance  before  December  20  deadline  to 
modify  proposed  regulations  on  1974  alloca- 


tion of  aviation  fuel  to  commuter  airlines 
such  as  Royal  Hawaiian  Air  Service,  Hawaii, 
in  order  that  the  only  source  of  public 
transportation  to  many  Hawaii  communities 
may  be  maintained. 

Regulations  as  proposed  would  limit  1974 
fuel  to  90  percent  of  that  used  In  1972, 
which  would  very  shortly  forces  airlines  out 
of  business.  An  allocation  of  90  percent  of 
1973  usage,  however,  would  allow  Royal 
Hawaiian  Air  Service  to  maintain  viable  air 
service  while  stUl  bearing  a  fair  share  of 
the  fuel  shortage  burden. 

In  1973  the  airline  Is  carrying  passenger 
traffic.  The  majority  of  passengers  are  resi- 
dents of  small  communities  who  have  no 
feasible  surface  transportation  alternative 
because  of  the  geographic  division  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  isolated  islands  not 
connected  by  roads  or  rail. 

Royal  Hawaiian  provides  the  only  sched- 
uled public  air  transportation  at  Hana, 
Kaanapali,  Kalaupapa  and  Upolu  Point.  It 
carries  more  pas.sengers  than  either  Hawaiian 
Airlines  or  Aloha  Airlines  at  Molokal  and 
Lanal  Islands.  The  airline  connects  all  these 
small  communities  with  the  major  hub  air- 
ports of  Honolulu,  Kahului,  Kona,  and  Hllo. 
It  cannot  continue  to  provide  this  essential 
public  air  transportation  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii's  smaller  communities  under 
the  presently  proposed  fuel  allocation  regu- 
lations. 

An  appeal  has  been  sent  to  your  office  by 
the  airline.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
act  in  accordance  with  this  appeal. 
Very  truly  yourt, 

P.^TSY  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

r 

December  17,  1973. 
Mr.  Richard  O.  Buck, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Spencecliff  Corp., 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Dear  Mr.  Buck:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  the  urgent  need  for  adequate 
fuel  allocation  to  maintain  employment  In 
Hawaii.  I  completely  agree  that  this  is  of 
great  concern.  With  the  other  members  of 
the  Hawaii  Congressional  delegation,  I  have 
been  actively  seeking  to  obtain  enough  fuel 
In  the  coming  year  for  our  major  Industries 
such  as  tourism  and  construction. 

The  delegation,  with  Acting  Governor 
Arlyoshl  and  other  offlclals  from  Hawaii  gov- 
ernment and  Industry,  met  in  Washington 
last  week  with  key  ofllclals  In  the  fuel  allo- 
cation program.  We  had  one  objective:  to 
Impress  on  them  the  unique  situation  in 
Hawaii  and  need  for  recognition  of  this  in 
the  allocation  program.  We  told  them  that 
travel  Is  not  a  "luxury"  in  Hawaii  as  In  other 
States,  but  an  essential  component  of  the 
economy.  We  gave  them  figures  on  the  em- 
ployment Impact  of  such  Industries  as  con- 
struction, trucking,  and  shipping,  as  well  as 
tourism. 

The  result  was  the  officials  pledged  to  seek 
recognition  in  the  final  regulations  of  the 
unique  needs  of  Hawaii  and  our  Island  terri- 
tories. I  am  still  seeking  to  assure  that  this 
comes  about.  Our  congressional  delegation 
and  State  officials  have  made  a  great  effort 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
HawaU  In  this  matter.  I  will  continue  doing 
all  I  can  say  as  your  Representative  in  the 
Congress. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Aloha    Haw.mi   Travel   Ltd., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  17,1973. 
Mr.    William    G.    Poster. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Dear  Bill:   The  enclosed  copies  of  recent 
correspondence  tell  a  atory. 

Obviously.  I  was  concerned  about  the  effect 
the  "energy  crisis"  could  have  on  our  busi- 


ness, so  decided  to  do  what  I  could  ahou*  it 
through    Hawaii's    Washington    represents 
tlves. 

I'm  very  impressed  with  the  Immediate  and 
real  action  taken  by  Representative  Patsy  t 
Mink.  Bight  now,  as  never  before,  we  au 
need  to  review  our  faith  In  our  elected  offl- 
clals;  and.  therefore,  we  appreciate  their  atn- 
cere  efforts  on  our  behaU. 

Would  you  please  acknowledge  Representa- 
tive Mink  for  her  efforts? 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  G.  Held, 

President. 

December  19,  1973 
Hon.  William  E.  Simow, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  This  is  to  request  revl. 
si  on  of  proposed  mandatory  petroleum  allo- 
cation regulations  (10  CJPJR.  Ch.  11)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enclosed  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Duke  LIgon  and  other  Federal 
energy  officials  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  four  members  of  HawaU's  congressional 
delegation. 

Specifically,  the  regulations  should  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  new  petrol- 
eum allocatton  district  consisting  of  Hawaii 
and  other  U.S.  territories  and  possessions  in 
the  Pacific.  Within  such  district,  on  overaU 
allocation  should  be  made  to  the  State  based 
on  current  needs,  with  an  appropriate  per- 
centage reduction  bastd  on  the  national  en- 
ergy reduction — but  keeping  In  mind  that 
petroleum  supplies  virtually  100  percent  of 
Hawaii's  energy  needs.  Thus  a  10-percent  cut 
of  petroleum  In  Hawaii  would  be  far  more 
severe  than  a  10-percent  cut  in  petroleum  in 
any  mainland  State  which  has  such  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  as  natural  gas.  hydro- 
electric power,  and  nuclear  power,  and  is  con- 
nected to  other  States  by  an  electric  grid  sys- 
tem. Thus,  any  reduction  in  Hawaii  petro- 
leum should  result  in  no  more  than  the  total 
energy  reduction  suffered  in  any  other  State 
as  a  result  of  the  allocaition  program. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  should  be  issued  spe- 
cial authority  under  the  regulations  to  ap- 
portion fuel  within  its  allotment  to  the  vari- 
ous end  users.  This  authority  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  unique  economy  In  which  visit« 
travel  is  the  largest  single  industry.  Simi- 
larly, no  national  regulations  goverr.Kig 
transportation  uses  of  fuel  can  possibly  be 
equitable  in  HawaU  which  has  no  automo- 
bile, truck,  bus,  or  train  transportation  be- 
tween Islands.  Regulations  Intended  to  shift 
use  from  one  form  of  transportation  by  re- 
stricting its  fuel  wovUd  simply  resiilt  in  a 
termination  of  Hawaii  transportation  since 
the  alternative  envisioned  nationally  would 
not  be  available  in  the  Btate.  In  addition,  Ha- 
waii la  in  no  position  to  reduce  its  fuel  needs 
through  lowering  space  heating  temperatures 
since  very  little  energy  Is  ctirrently  used  for 
space  heating. 

Hawaii  has  a  low  per-cap4ta  energy  use  and 
most  goes  for  uses  directly  connected  with 
public  health  and  safety  or  employment.  The 
State  is  already  devoting  major  efforts  to 
Increasing  public  transportation  and  reduc- 
ing the  vise  of  private  automobile  transptw- 
talion.  Accordingly,  your  regulations  should 
ask  that  Hawaii  accept  no  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate adverse  impact  of  the  fuel  short- 
age. If  the  fuel  shortage  causes  6  percent  un- 
employment in  other  States,  we  ask  that  it 
not  cause  10  percent  in  Hawaii.  Yet  that 
would  be  the  likely  effect  of  the  regulations 
as  proposed  which  give  no  priority  to  our 
principal  industry  and  do  not  recognize  the 
composition  of  our  transportation  structure. 
I  ask  that  revisions  be  approved  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 
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December  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Wn-LIAM  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  A  change  in  proposed 
fuel  allocation  regulations  is  requested  in 
order  to  permit  adequate  fuel  to  be  supplied 
to  Hawaiian  Tug  and  Barge  Co.  and  Young 
Brothers  Ltd.,  Hawaii.  They  should  be  placed 
in  category  1  Instead  of  category  2  since  they 
supply  essential  commerce  services  for  which 
there  is  no  alternative  source. 

Continuation  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ices they  provide  is  far  more  Impwrtant  in 
Hawaii  than  for  similar  companies  in  other 
States  because  Hawaii  has  no  automobile, 
bus,  truck,  cr  rail  transportation  between 
major  islands  to  make  up  for  any  cut  in 
ocean  transportation. 

These  companies  ( 1 )  move  the  bulk  of  all 
freight  traffic  between  the  Islands  which  In- 
cludes such  critical  cargo  as  foodstuffs, 
vegetables,  refrigerated  cargo,  cattle,  and 
construction  materials;  (2)  provide,  assist 
and  standby  tug  service  at  Barber's  Point 
Standard  Oil  refinery  and  Hawaiian  Inde- 
pendent Refinery  off-shore  moorings,  the 
facilities  through  which  fuel  supplies  reach 
the  refineries;  (3)  tow  fuel,  propane  and  bulk 
cement  barges  between  the  Islands:  (4)  make 
monthly  trips  to  the  west  coast  with  a  9,000 
ton  capacity  grain  barge  in  support  of  Hawaii 
flour  mills,  Hawaii's  bakeries,  and  the  cattle 
and  other  livestock  Industries:  (5)  provide 
tug  assistance  as  required  for  all  vessels 
entering  and  departing  Honolulu  harbor,  the 
State's  supply  lifeline;  (6)  provide  water  taxi 
service  to  vessels  anchored  off-port  of  Hono- 
lulu: (8)  military  movement  of  cargo  and 
freight  to  Canton  and  Johnston  Islands  and 
ship  assist  at  Pearl  Harbor;  and  (9)  assist 
ships  in  distress  in  the  mld-Paclfic  area. 

They  are  a  basic,  critical  function  in  the 
economy  of  Hawaii.  Any  cutback  of  fuel 
would  spread  major  disruptions  in  employ- 
ment and  supply  of  essential  goods  to  many 
businesses  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
islands. 

I  urgently  request  a  change  In  the  regula- 
tions to  recognize  these  factual  conditions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


General  Contr.actors 
Association  of  Hawah, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mink:  We  want  to 
take  this  means  to  thank  you  and  your  fine 
staff  for  the  excellent  cooperation  given  our 
Committee  during  our  visit  last  week  In 
Washington.  Our  President,  Mlts  Kaneshlge 
and  I  came  away  from  Washington  most  im- 
pressed by  the  high  degree  of  professionalism 
shown  by  your  staff  and  their  dedication  to 
you  and  the  office  that  you  hold. 

We  are  highly  elated  by  Secretarv  Simon's 
appointment  of  Paul  Joy  to  a  policy  level 
staff  position  with  the  Energy  Office.  It  is 
apparent  to  us  now  that  our  efforts  in  Wash- 
ington were  not  in  vain  and  that,  in  fact,  we 
did  get  the  Job  done. 

For  our  part  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  energy  team 
from  Hawaii.  Frankly,  we  feel  that  the  ques- 
tions you  raised  at  our  Monday  morning 
briefing  session  gave  rise  to  a  complete  re- 
view as  to  what  we  were  all  prepared  to  do 
and  say  at  the  Tuesday  morning  meeting 
with  Mr.  Llgon.  Once  again,  may  I  repeat 
my  special  thanks  to  you  for  yovir  participa- 
tion. 

Our  President,  Mlts  Kaneshlge,  Joins  me 
In  wishing  you  and  yours  a  Joyous  and  hap- 
py holiday  season. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  L.  Nottingham, 
Chairman,  Special  Energy  Committee. 


December  19,  1973. 
Mr.  William  Arntz, 
Federal  Energy  OfUce,  Region  IX 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Arntz:  The  enclosed  application 
of  Citizens  Utilities  Company  for  fuel  during 
1974  for  their  power  plant  on  Kauai,  Hawaii, 
Ls  referred  for  your  attention. 

I  tirgently  request  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate fuel  for  this  plant  which  Is  the  pro- 
vider of  all  public  power  on  the  island.  Hawaii 
Is  not  connected  to  any  other  power  source 
by  an  electric  grid  and  is  completelv  depend- 
ent on  sources  located  on  the  Island. 

Your  speedy  approval  of  the  application  in 
accordance  with  fuel  allocation  regulations 
Is  requested. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

telegr.^m 

December  21.  1973. 
WiLLLAM  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  refer  mandatory  petroleum  regula- 
tions published  Federal  Register  December 
13  concerning  middle  distillates  subpart  F, 
Agriculture  Production.  Imperative  Agricul- 
ture Production  as  defined  in  regulations  be 
moved  from  Category  II  to  Category  I  be- 
cause food  production  is  highest  national  in- 
terest. Also,  allocation  for  Agriculture  Pro- 
duction must  be  increased  to  "current  re- 
quirements up  to  150^r  of  base  period"  to 
allow  for  harvesting  and  processing  of 
bumper  crops.  1972  absolutely  inadequate  as 
base  period  year. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Covgress. 


January  9,  1974. 
Mr.  William  E.  Simon. 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  revision  in  motor  gasoline 
allocation  regulations  favoring  large  busi- 
nesses using  84,000  gallons  annuaUy.  This 
discriminates  against  small  business  in  Ha- 
waii and  elsewhere.  Such  small  firms  will  be 
forced  to  compete  with  consumers  for  scarce 
supplies,  while  larger  competitors  will  be 
guaranteed  100  percent  of  base  period 
volume.  Recommend  even-handed  treatment 
of  all  commercial  users  not  based  on  size. 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


December  21,  1973. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Simon:  This  is  to  request  your 
assistance  in  obtaining  approval  of  the  en- 
closed request  by  Seatraln  Co.  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  allocation  of  fuel  for  the  opera- 
tion of  container  handling  equipment  of  the 
firm's  Honolulu  terminal.  The  equipment 
consists  of  container  cranes,  truck  tractors 
and  portable  generator  sets  for  refrigerated 
container.^;,  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the  trans- 
nortatlon  lifeline  for  all  Hawaii  goods. 

The  monthly  allocation  of  95'>  of  the 
1972  amount  used  is  insufficient  because  the 
firm's  terminal  operations  were  preatly 
slowed  in  1972  due  to  shipping  strikes  which 
halted  commerce. 

.^ny  a.sslstance  you  can  provide  v-ould  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patst  T.  Mink, 

Af ember  of  Congress. 

RoTAL  Hawahan  Air  Servhce, 
Honolulu  International  Airport,  Hawaii, 

December  31. 1973. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  On  behalf  of  Royal  Ha- 
waiian  Air   Service   and   the   thousands   of 


Hawaii  citizens  we  serve,  I  wotild  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  Im- 
mediate and  positive  response  to  our  api>esl 
ior  aosistance  regaraing  the  fuel  allocation 
program  of  ilie  Federal  Energy  01?ice.  Your 
letter  of  strong  support  for  our  request  to 
Mr.  William  E.  Simon  stated  the  problem 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  I  hope  It  will  re- 
sult in  recognition  of  the  special  predica- 
ment we  all  are  faced  with  here  in  the 
Islands. 

As  you  know,  the  general  allocation  for 
scheduled  commuter  airlines  has  been  re- 
vised upward  from  90""-  to  100 '"^  of  1972 
usage  and  hopefully  the  final  regulations 
will  Include  a  workable  method  of  appeal  for 
hardship  allocations.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  last  Friday  Royal  Hawaiian  was  granted 
a  temporary  exceptional  hardsliip  allocation 
for  the  month  of  January  by  our  State  energy 
oSice  and  the  local  federal  allocations  officer. 
Tucker  Gratz.  This  may  bridge  the  gap  until 
we  can  obtain  an  extended  allocation  for  the 
rest  of  1974  under  the  new  regulations  simi- 
lar tc  that  which  was  previously  granted  to 
Hawaiian  and  Aloha  Airlines. 

I  will  keep  you  Informed  of  our  progress 
and  anv  problems  which   may  arise   in  this 
efTort.  In  the  meantime,  our  deepest  thanks 
again  for  your  timelv  assistance. 
Aloha, 

Robert  D.  Haw-?, 

President. 


January  7,  1974. 

Re  Fuel  for  Hana.  Hawaii 

Regional      Administrator,      Federal      Energy 

Mr.  William  Arntz, 

Office,  Region  9.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

De.oi  Mr.  Arntz:  Hana  is  a  small  town  iso- 
lated on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Maul 
Island  and  is  not  served  by  any  commercial 
.sea  cargo  company.  The  only  air  transporta- 
tion Is  a  small  aircraft  Incapable  of  carrying 
large  cargo.  The  only  source  of  bulk  supplies 
Is  land.  The  only  land  freight  crmpanv  of 
any  type  serving  Hana  Is  Redo  Express,  Inc. 

Redo  Express  is  owned  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Redo,  who  also  has  the  school  bus  and  U.S. 
mail  contracts  .servicing  Hana  He  advises 
he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  fuel 
for  his  freight,  school,  and  maU  vehicles,  and 
therefore  used  part  of  the  freight  alloca- 
tion to  supply  the  school  and  mall  needs. 

Enclosed  Is  a  fact  sheet  on  his  fuel  use 
Mr.  Redo  advises  me  that  the  Hana  gasoline 
station  runs  cut  of  fuel  and  cannot  reliably 
supply  the  school  and  mail  vehicles.  Unless 
an  additional  allocation  is  provided  these 
services  to  Hana  may  be  completelv  c\it  off 
greatly  endangering  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  Your  assistance  is  urgently  request- 
ed in  obtaining  an  adequate  allocation  for 
Mr.  Redo. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Spencecliff  Corp.. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  January?,  1974 
Hon.  Patst  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter, the  related  Information  and  follow  up 
information  regarding  Hawaii's  unique  needs 
concerning  the  current  energy  shortage. 

We  at  Spencecliff  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  hope  that  your  continued  efforts  will 
help  Hawaii  and  Its  people  through  these 
difficult  times. 

Mahalo  and  Aloha. 

Richard  O.  Buck, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Januart  12.  1974 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 
Administrator.   Federal  Energy   Office. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  The  enclosed  application 
of  January  3,  1974,  for  additional  fuel  alloca- 
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tton  for  Royal  Hawaiian  Air  Service  la  re- 
ferred for  your  consideration. 

Under  new  regulations  on  aviation  fuel, 
regional  carriers  In  Hawaii  will  receive  100 
percent  of  base  year  allotment.  Their  sup- 
plemental allocations  should  allow  them  to 
handle  an  exp>ected  10-15  percent  Increase 
over  1973  traffic  levels,  but  the  same  regula- 
tions would  allow  Royal  Hawaiian  Air  Serv- 
ice only  the  name  amounts  of  fuel  used  two 
years  are  In  1972. 

Royal  Hawaiian  Air  Service  provides  vital 
public  air  transportation  to  many  Isolated 
communities  which  the  scheduled  regiouEil 
carriers  cannot  afford  to  serve,  and  yet  the 
citizens  of  these  small  communities  face  the 
same  Inter-lsland  transportation  problems 
as  residents  of  the  State's  larger  cities.  I  am 
hopeful  that  your  office  will  recognize  this 
need  by  granting  this  scheduled  commuter 
airline  a  similar  supplemental  allocation  as 
requested. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Comgress. 

January  21,  1974. 
Be  Mr.  W.  R.  Boddy,  Walanae,  Hawaii 
Mr.  Wtu-iAit  AsNTZ, 

Begional  Representative.  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Deak  Ma.  Akntz:   Mr.  Boddy  is  among  a 
minority  group  which  has  been  discriminated 
against  in  fuel  allocation  regulations. 

The  group  consists  of  persons  who  con- 
verted their  cars  to  dlesel  fuel  use  last  year 
as  a  conservation  measure.  Laclcing  a  1972 
use  record,  they  have  no  1974  allocation. 
Dealers  say  It  Is  Illegal  to  sell  them  dlesel 
fuel,  so  they  can't  drive  to  work. 

Tour  assistance  In  obtaining  an  allocation 
of  dlesel  fuel  for  Mr.  Boddy  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  is  urgently  requested. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


January  21.  1974. 
Mr.  WuxiAM  A&NTZ, 

Regional  Representative,  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Me.   Arntz:    Yoxir   assistance   is   ur- 
gently requested  in  obtaining  fair  consider- 
ation of  an  equitable  Increase  In  gasoUne 
allocation  for  Mr.  Richard  T.  Hashl,  proprie- 
tor of  a  gasoline  station  as  Walluku,  Maul. 
As  described  In  the  enclosed  material,  Mr. 
Hashl  has  Installed  new  facilities  predicated 
on   a   breakeven  point   of  35,000   gallons   of 
gasoUne  to  sell  a  month,  but  he  has  been 
allocated  only  30,000  gallons.  This  appears 
to  Justify  consideration  of  an  increase  of  at 
least  5,000  gallons  per  month. 

Your    speedy    assistance    In    this    matter 
would  be  appreciated. 
Your  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Fkbruaby  2, 1974. 
Mr.  William  Arntz, 
Regional     Representative,    Federal     Energy 

Office,  Region  9.  Fox  Plaza  Bldg.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.: 
Urgently  request  desperately  needed  added 
2300  gallons  gasoline  for  February  for  Stones 
Express.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  move  group 
tour  luggage  from  airport  and  hotels.  Al- 
ready 40  employees  out  of  work.  Some  80 
percent  of  Hawaii's  travel  agents  depend 
on  company.  Visitor  Industry  to  be  thrown 
Into  chaos  unless  emergency  allocation  pro- 
vided. 


February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Simon:  The  enclosed  Resolution 
Number  149,  as  passed  by  the  Hawaii  House 


of  Representatives,  is  forwarded  for  your  at- 
tention. 

I  am  deeply  dUtre»sed  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  not  bothered  to  consider 
the  unique  needs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  in 
its  gasoline  allocation  policies.  I  say  "needs" 
since  gasoline  In  Hawaii  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  essential  purposes  such  as  get- 
ting to  and  from  work  cr  in  the  principal  eco- 
nomic activity  of  visitor  transport. 

In  most  States  gasoline  is  xised  largely  for 
pleasure  driving.  There  are  few  highways  in 
Hawaii  so  we  do  far  less  of  this.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Rhode  Island  has  about  20  percent 
more  population  but  uses  40  percent  more 
gasoUne  for  travel  in  a  smaller  land  area. 

In  December  of  1973  the  Acting  Governor 
of  Hawaii  and  all  four  members  of  the  Hawaii 
Congressional  delegation  conferred  with  Mr. 
Duke  Ligon  and  two  other  officials  who  were 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  fuel  alloca- 
tion regulations.  We  asked  that  as  an  iso- 
lated group  of  islands.  Isolated  from  any 
energy  sources  such  as  nuclear  power,  natural 
gas,  coal,  or  otherwise,  Hawaii  be  placed  In 
a  separate  fuel  allocation  district.  This  was 
not  done  and  we  have  not  received  the  cour- 
tesy of  an  explanation  of  why  not. 

Nevertheless  the  Acting  Governor  and  other 
officials  still  have  attempted  to  do  the  best 
they  ccn.  A  "Gasplan"  was  Initiated  In  Ha- 
waii to  try  to  end  chaos  and  violence  at  gaso- 
line stations  resulting  from  the  Federal  In- 
difference. Success  of  this  State  allocation 
plan  depends  on  an  Initial  one-time  supple- 
mental allocation  of  gasoline  to  Hawaii. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  the  unusual  and 
extreme  hardships  caused  in  Hawaii,  and  ap- 
proval of  an  additional  allocation  as  sought 
by  the  resolution,  would  be  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. 


Very  truly  yoursi 


Patsy  T.  Mink, 
#f ember  of  Congress. 


February  8,  1974. 
Hon.  'Wn.iJAM  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  This  Is  to  request 
clarification  of  the  basis  for  selecting  ten 
cities  under  which  the  gasoline  rationing 
plan,  if  implemented,  would  receive  the  least 
gasoUne.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  was  one  of  these 
ten  cities. 

I  strongly  protest  the  proposal  because  it  is 
not  based  on  the  factual  conditions  in  Hono- 
lulu. At  present,  we  have  no  adequate  mass 
transit  system.  All  of  my  own  Congressional 
district  on  the  Island  at  Oahu  is  rural.  If  all 
drivers  on  the  Island  rtcelved  only  about  33 
gallons  per  month,  they  would  be  unable  to 
drive  to  work.  This  amount  Is  completely  in- 
adequate. 

Secondly,  I  protest  the  gasoUne  rationing 
plan  itself.  It  would  be  grossly  Inequitable  to 
give  coupons  to  every  licensed  driver,  wheth- 
er his  or  her  automobile  is  used  for  driving 
to  work  or  not.  Those  who  drive  to  work 
should  receive  top  priority. 

I  suggest  giving  persons  who  drive  to 
work  first  priority,  based  on  the  distance  they 
commute.  Where  a  family  has  only  one  em- 
ployed person  but  two  c»rs  and  two  drivers,  It 
would  receive  one  and  one  half  the  worker's 
allotment.  If  the  family  had  two  employed 
persons,  two  cars  and  two  drivers,  it  would 
receive  two  times  the  allotment.  Where  a 
family  has  more  than  two  persons  employed 
fulltlme,  similar  multiples  would  be  provided. 

I  am  also  greatly  opposed  to  allowing  cou- 
pons to  be  sold,  which  will  create  a  terrible 
situation.  Instead,  we  Should  allow  coupons 
to  be  accumulated,  thereby  encouraging  con- 
servation for  such  purposes  as  saving  for  a 
summer  vacation.  Such  encouragement  could 
be  provided  by  giving  the  coupons  a  greater 
value  in  terms  of  gasoline  they  will  buy  If 
held  for  more  than  a  month.  If  a  coupon  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  a  month,  drivers  will 
be  encouraged  to  use  them  all  up  even  In 


wasteful  ways.  It  is  ridiculous  to  make  people 
buy  gas  at  the  end  of  the  month  just  be- 
cause their  coupons  will  be  no  good  the  next 
month ! 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
ttember  of  Congress. 

February  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Donald  D.  H.  Ching, 
Senator,  4th  District.  State  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Dear  Senator  Chino;  We  are  deeply  cog- 
nizant of  the  agonizing  problems  you  are 
facing  in  the  forthcoming  Legislature  as 
Hawaii  struggles  to  meet  the  gasoline  short- 
ages which  are  currently  being  projected. 

We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  have 
been  working  night  and  day  to  try  In  every 
way  possible  to  find  answers  to  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  We  stand  ready  to 
offer  the  services  of  our  Joint  offices  In  any 
way  that  you  deem  necessary. 

Much  alarm  has  been  generated  because 
of  Hawaii's  Inadequate  allocation  of  gasoline. 
We  have  attempted  on  numerous  occasions  to 
obtain  special  consideration  from  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  for  our  problems 
In  Hawaii  with  very  little  results  thus  far. 
But  be  assured  that  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue these  matters  vigorously. 

Hawaii's  gasoline  allocation  fraction  for 
February  1974  is  85.9%  of  the  1972  consvunp- 
tion.  This  compares  with  other  States  as  fol- 
lows: Maine  74%  (the  lowest  in  the  nation) 
California  82%.  New  York  81%,  Rhode  Is- 
land 83%,  Washington,  D.C,  76.7%  Mary- 
land 77%,  Virginia  77%,  Texas  85%,  Indiana 
85%.  Minnesota  97%  (highest  In  the  nation). 
The  national  average  is  83%. 

We  are  of  course  keenly  aware  that  the 
basic  problem  Is  the  uae  of  1972  as  the  base 
year  for  us  In  Hawaii.  We  are  still  working 
to  try  to  have  this  amended. 

However  given  the  allocation  fraction  of 
85.9%  for  Hawaii,  the  further  question  that 
we  feel  must  be  explored  is  whether  the  local 
suppliers  in  Hawaii  are  supplying  us  all  the 
gasoline  to  which  we  are  entitled.  To  piusue 
this  matter  requires  investigating  this  In 
Hawaii  which  we  are  advised  that  you  will  be 
soon  undertaking.  An  actual  inventory  of  the 
distribution  to  the  retail  outlets  we  feel  Is 
in  order. 

Shotold  the  Legislature  be  exploring  these 
matters  in  the  next  week,  we  would  like  very 
much  to  participate  In  these  hearings  In  any 
way  that  you  may  regard  as  appropriate.  Al- 
ternatively if  you  feel  that  it  would  be  pref- 
erable for  the  Congreaslonal  delegation  to 
conduct  Its  own  inquiry  into  these  matters, 
we  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est extent  in  whatever  way  you  feel  Is  ap- 
propriate and  timely  and  which  can  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

V.S.  Senate. 


February  8,  1974. 
Mr.  William  Arntz, 

Regional  Representative,  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice,  Region   it9.   Fox   Plaza   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco,  Calif.: 
Advised  by  Helen  H.  Morlta,  President  of 
Charley's  Taxi  and  Tours,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
they  will  be  out  of  business  In  two  days  be- 
cause Standard  Oil  will  not  release  any  more 
gasoline   for    February.   Form    FEO    17   filed 
January  15  your  office  still  pending.  Taxi  and 
tour  vehicles  are  supposed  to  receive  100  per- 
cent current  requirements  but  this  company 
receiving  only  12  percent.  Situation  critical. 
Urgently  request  immediate  assistance. 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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February  13, 1974. 
Regional  Representative  William  Arntz, 
federal  Energy  Office  #9.  Fox  Plaza  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Advised  that  Aviation  Center,  flight  school 
at  Kahulul,  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  closing 
Monday  because  of  fuel  lack.  Standard  Oil 
said  to  violate  sections  211.113C  and  211.144 
FEO  regulations  by  not  providing  allocation. 
Urge  your  assistance.  Contact  David  Martin 
at  the  Center,  808 — 877-4687. 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

February  14,  1974. 
Administrator  William  E.  Simon, 
Federal  Energy  Office. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  definite  answer  to  this 
question:  If  Hawaii  Governor  imports  Cana- 
dian gasoline,  can  this  be  kept  and  used  in 
Hawaii  over  and  above  the  existing  alloca- 
tion? Regional  office  will  not  provide  answer. 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Federal  Energy  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  15, 1974 
Hon.  George  R.  Ariyoshi, 
Acting  Governor, 
State  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Governor  Ariyoshi:  This  letter  Is 
in  response  to  a  request  from  National  Office 
FEO  that  I  ampUy  my  letter  to  you  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1974. 

In  that  letter  I  Indicated  that  the  State 
would  become  a  supplier  In  the  event  It  pur- 
chased the  motor  gasoline  as  projKJsed.  I  also 
directed  your  attention  to  Section  211.11(b) 
(5)  (39  FR  1924,  January  15,  1974).  Under 
this  section  no  supplier  may  use  an  alloca- 
tion fraction  greater  than  one  (1.0).  The  al- 
location fraction  is  the  basis  used  by  a  sup- 
plier to  apportion  his  allocable  supply  among 
his  purchasers  and  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  total  allocable  supply  by  the  base  period 
or  adjusted  base  period  volume.  The  allocable 
supply  is  defined  as  the  total  supply  of  the 
substance  to  be  allocated  including  both 
imported  and  domestic  fuels. 

In  any  situation  where  the  total  allocable 
supply  exceeds  the  base  period  or  adjusted 
period  volume,  the  fraction  will  necessarily 
exceed  one  (1.0)  and  Is  therefore  surplus. 
Under  this  section,  the  surplus  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  National  FEO  and  the  appro- 
priate Regional  FEO.  The  National  Office 
may  then  direct  distribution  of  the  surplus. 
If  the  National  Office  does  not  act  within 
15  days,  the  supplier  may  distribute  at  his 
own  discretion.  The  foregoing  would  be  true 
regardless  of  whether  the  supplier  was  new 
and  had  no  base  period  volume  or  if  the 
supplier  had  been  in  existence  and  did  have  a 
base  period  volume. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  Is  to  restrict 
the  allocable  supply  of  a  particular  supplier 
to  his  base  period  or  adjusted  base  period 
volume.  Any  Imported  fuel  is  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  total  allocable  amount  and  Is 
not  treated  as  a  separate  product  to  be  con- 
sidered as  additional  fuel.  Therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  all  allocable  fuels  including 
newly  imported  fuels  exceed  the  above  allo- 
cation fractions,  it  is  subject  to  National 
Cfice  FEO  distribution. 

Since  this  question  Is  of  Interest  to  Sen- 
ators Hiram  Fong  and  Daniel  Inouye  and 
Representatives  Patsy  Mink  and  Spark 
Matsunaga,  I  will  be  sending  copies  of  this 
letter  to  their  attention.  If  I  may  be  of  fur- 
ther help,  please  call  on  me. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Arntz, 
Regional  Administrator. 
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February  19,  1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Simon:  This  Is  to  request  ap- 
proval of  the  request  by  mortuary  associa- 
tions In  Hawaii  and  other  States  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  petroleum  allocation  regu- 
lations restricting  fuel  for  mortuaries. 

Under  the  existing  regulations  the  mortu- 
aries do  not  receive  priority  allocation  as 
they  had  during  World  War  n,  and  thus 
may  be  unable  to  obtain  fuel  for  their  gaso- 
line powered  maclilnery  used  in  digging 
graves. 

Unless  mortuaries  receive  a  supply  equal 
to  their  current  needs  a  health  problem 
may  result.  Your  assistance  In  obtaining  re- 
consideration and  revision  of  the  regulations 
would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

February  19,  1974. 
Mr.  William  Arntz, 

Regional     Representative,     Federal     Energy 
Office,  Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Arntz:  This  Is  to  request  ap- 
proval of  the  request  su'Dmltted  through 
Texaco  Co.,  for  an  additional  petroleum 
allocation  for  the  Texaco  Service  Station, 
Hllo,  Hawaii,  operated  by  Mr.  Alan  Hlgakl. 

Mr.  Higaki  Is  suffering  under  Federal  regu- 
lations because  he  worked  hard  and  suc- 
ceeded In  building  his  business. 

He  bought  the  station  on  September  1, 
1972.  Unlike  previous  owners  he  worked  hard 
and  built  gasoline  sales  to  an  average  of 
25,000  gallons  a  month.  Unfortunately,  the 
previous  owner's  sales  were  only  16,250  gal- 
lons in  February  of  1972,  and  Mr.  Hlgakl 
will  receive  only  80  percent  of  this  or  13,000 
gallons.  This  Is  about  600  gallons  a  day 
and  will  be  reduced  even  more  since  the 
previous  owner's  sales  sank  to  6,000  gallons 
in  August  of  1972,  which  Is  why  he  declared 
bankruptcy.  At  this  rate  the  regulations 
will  force  Mr.  Hlgakl  Into  bankruptcy  sim- 
ply because  his  predecessor  did  likewise. 

Your   approval   of   an   additional    alloca- 
tion would  'be  appreciated  for  this  station, 
as  requested  by  Texaco. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

February   19,   1974. 
Mr.  William  Arntz, 

Regional  Representatii'e ,  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, Region  9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Arntz:  This  is  to  request  your 
assistance  In  obtaining  a  supplemental  al- 
location of  fuel  for  Kauai  Mortuary,  Inc.,  of 
Koloa,  Hawaii. 

Their  major  problem  Is  dlesel  fuel.  In 
1973  the  company  used  606  gallons  In  the 
operation  of  its  crematory.  It  is  to  receive 
this  year  only  230  gallons  in  June,  the 
amount  received  In  June  of  1972. 

This  January  the  company  received  an 
emergency  allocation  of  50  gallons  but  needs 
at  least  155  gallons  to  carry  them  until  June. 
Their  application  Is  at  the  regional  office 
of  FEO  In  San  Francisco. 

I   urge  the  approval  of  this  small  emer- 
gency allocation  to  avert  a  health  problem. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[ITT  Wire,  Feb.  20,   1974] 
Representative  Richard  S.  H.  Wong, 
Chairman,    Special    Committee    07i    Energy, 
State  Capitol,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Allocation   fractions   for   March   not   com- 
piled yet  by  FEO.  They  hope  to  have  figures 
by  end  of  this  month  but  will  not  guarantee 
It.  Originally  announced  allocation  fractions 


for  February  are  Ala.  78.9,  Alaska  83.8,  Ariz 
82.9.  Ark  79.7,  Calif  82  8,  Colorado  85.8,  Conn 
82.1,  Del  79.4.  Fla  86.3,  Ga  83.4,  Hi  85.9.  Idaho 
86.3.  Ill  81.3,  Ind  85.4.  Iowa  88.3,  Kansas  86.5, 
Ky  75.5,  La  87.7.  Me  74,  Md  77.3,  Mass  81.2 
Mich  82.2,  Minn  97.4,  Miss  81.4.  Missouri  83.3. 
Mont  86.1.  Neb  82.6,  Nevada  — ,  NH  83.2  NJ 
80.8,  N  Mex  88  8,  NY  81.2,  NC  78  2.  ND  87.4, 
Ohio  90J2,  Okla  86.8,  Ore  78.8,  Pa  80  7.  RI 
83.7.  SC  78.3,  S  Dak  86.5,  Tenn  77.8,  Tex  85.8, 
Utah  81.8  Vt  82.2.  V'a.  77.5.  Wash.  85.0,  W.Va 
81.7,  Wise.  87.4,  Wyo.  89.1,  DC  76.7.  Allocable 
supply  is  determined  by  adding  up  reports 
sent  by  all  suppliers  In  state  to  FEO  showing 
how  much  they  will  have  on  hand  m  the 
month  from  their  own  production  of  gasoline 
and  from  Imports.  Allocation  fraction  is 
determined  by  comparing  the  supply  figure 
with  the  amount  of  gasoline  used  in  the  state 
In  the  same  month  in  base  year  1972.  Febru- 
ary national  average  shows  states  are  receiv- 
ing 83.3  percent  of  1972  amount.  On  Feb.  9 
Simon  proclaimed  diversion  of  up  to  2  per- 
cent additional  gasoline,  for  Ark.  Del,  111,  Ky, 
Md.,  Maine,  Miss.  NJ,  NC.  Tex,  Va,  Tenn  and 
DC,  and  up  to  2  percent  less  for  Iowa,  Kans, 
Minn,  N  Mex.  N  Dak,  Ohio.  Okla,  S  Dak,  Wise 
and  Wyo.  On  Feb  19  he  repealed  this  order 
and  substituted  new  list  of  2  percent  extra  for 
Conn,  Fla,  111,  Ind.  Md,  Mass,  Mo,  NY.  Pa, 
and  RI,  and  5  percent  extra  for  Ala.  Ariz.  Ga, 
Nev.  New  H.  NJ.  Ore,  Vt.  Va.  and  W  Va.  Have 
strongly  objected  to  Simon  that  Hawaii  was 
given  no  extra  gasoline,  and  urged  him  to  do 
so  Immediately.  FEO  figures  show  389.300 
barrels  available  supply  in  Hawaii  for  Febru- 
ary 1974  reported  by  suppliers.  State  set- 
aside  was  11.679  barrels,  leaving  377,621  bar- 
rels total  allocable  supply.  The  allocation  re- 
quirement was  439,800  barrels  (gasoline  used 
in  state  In  February  1972) .  Shortfall  Is  50.500 
barrels.  Each  barrel  has  42  gallons  of  gaso- 
Une. So.  377,621  Is  .859  of  439,800.  Hawaii's 
allocation  therefore  Is  85.9  percent  of  1972 
base. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Administrator  William  E.  Simon, 
Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  provide  exact  figures  by  supplier 
on  amount  of  gasoline  actually  delivered  In 
Hawaii  for  use  of  public  at  retail  gasoline 
stations  In  February  1974,  compared  with 
February  1972  and  February  1973.  Also  how 
many  gallons  are  being  diverted  this  month 
to  military  use  from  that  reported  to  FEO 
by  the  suppliers  In  their  reports  for  February. 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Administrator  William  E.  Simon, 
Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  object  to  FEO  order  of  Febru- 
ary 8  diverting  Hawaii  civilian  gasoline  to 
military  use.  This  allocation  beln^  sub- 
tracted gallon  for  gallon  from  local  civilian 
supply,  since  military  defense  is  national 
concern  any  Increased  use  should  come  from 
national  allocation  and  the  full  biu-den 
should  not  be  placed  on  one  State.  Hawaii 
civilian  allocation  should  be  Increased  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  diverted  to  mili- 
tary. Urge  Immediate  action  to  mainta^ 
full  civilian  supplies  of  gasoline  in  Hawaii. 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Administrator  William  E.  Simon, 
Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  speak  for  angry  constituents  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii  who  believe  that  you  have  been 
unfair  to  Hawaii  In  falling  to  recognize  our 
urgent  needs  for  additional  gasoline  allot- 
ments. If  any  State  Is  deserving  of  additional 
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gasoline.  It  Is  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Residents 
Of  every  other  State  can  easily  give  up  one 
weekend's  drive  of  2  or  300  miles  which  would 
oonAume  two  tankf  uls  of  gasoline  and  achieve 
a  16%  reduction  of  their  fuel  consumption. 
However  In  Hawaii  no  such  long  driving  is 
part  of  our  customary  use  of  the  automobile. 
Our  use  of  the  automobile  In  Hawaii  is  con- 
fined to  essential  travel,  to  and  from  work, 
to  and  from  the  store,  school,  the  hospital, 
etc.  To  ask  our  residents  of  Hawaii  to  give 
up  15%  of  their  gasoline  consumption  is 
therefore  an  entirely  different  situation.  The 
base  year  of  1972  is  also  unfair  to  Hawaii. 
It  was  the  year  of  depressed  economic  activ- 
ity as  a  result  of  the  over  100-day  long  ship- 
ping strike.  To  use  this  base  year  Is  unrealis- 
tic for  Hawaii.  If  you  are  now  taking  Into 
account  population  growth  and  other  factors 
In  your  re-dlatrtbutlon  of  gasoline  to  20 
States,  it  is  absolutely  unfair  that  you  have 
not  given  Hawaii  like  consideration  and  like 
percentage  of  additional  gasoline  as  you  did 
the  20  States. 

I  urgently  Implore  you  to  Investigate  Ha- 
waii's needs  and  to  include  Hawaii  in  your 
current  plan  of  additional  allotments  of 
gasoline. 

Patsy  T.  MmK. 
Member  of  Congress. 

FKBHtTAST  20,   1974. 

Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink  charged  William  E. 
Simon,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  with  favoritism  for  giving  20  States 
additional  gasoline  and  falling  to  consider 
Hawaii's  plight.  Mrs.  Mink  In  a  telephone 
call  to  FEO  said  Hawaii  was  being  penalized 
for  having  taken  the  early  initiative  to  con 
trol  the  emergency  conditions  which  resulted 
from  the  FEO  order. 

Mrs.  Mink  also  sent  a  wire  to  Simon  in 
which  she  said,  "I  speak  for  angry  constit- 
uents In  the  State  of  Hawaii  who  believe 
that  you  have  been  unfair  to  Hawaii  In  fall- 
ing to  recognize  our  urgent  needs  for  addi- 
tional gasoline  allotments.  If  any  State  is 
deserving  of  additional  gasoline.  It  is  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Residents  of  every  other 
State  can  easily  give  up  one  weekend's  drive 
of  2  or  300  miles  which  would  consume  two 
tankfulls  of  gasoline  and  achieve  a  15% 
reduction  of  their  fuel  consumption.  How- 
ever In  Hawaii  no  such  long  driving  Is  part 
of  our  customary  use  of  the  automobile.  Our 
use  of  the  automobile  In  Hawaii  Is  confined 
to  essential  travel,  to  and  from  work,  to 
and  from  the  store,  school,  the  hospital,  etc. 
To  ask  our  residents  of  Hawaii  to  give  up 
15%  of  their  gasoline  consumption  Is  there- 
fore an  entirely  different  situation.  The  base 
year  of  1972  is  also  unfair  to  Hawaii.  It  was 
the  year  of  depressed  economic  activity  as  a 
result  of  the  over  100-day  long  shipping 
strike.  To  use  this  base  year  Is  unrealistic 
for  Hawaii.  If  you  are  now  taking  into 
account  population  growth  and  other  factors 
lu  your  re-dlstrlbutlon  of  gasoline  to  20 
States,  it  Is  absolutely  unfair  that  you  have 
not  given  Hawaii  like  consideration  and  like 
percentage  of  additional  gasoline  as  you  did 
the  20  States. 

"I  urgently  Implore  you  to  Investigate 
Hawaii's  needs  and  to  include  Hawaii  in  your 
current  plan  of  additional  allotments  of 
gasoline." 

Mrs.  Mink  also  streni;ouBly  objected  In  a 
separate  wire  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
directive  to  divert  additional  gasoline  from 
Hawaii's  civilian  stocks  to  military  uses.  She 
pointed  out  to  William  Simon.  Adm.  of  FEO, 
that  military  defense  is  a  national  concern 
and  therefore  Increased  military  use  should 
be  taken  from  the  national  allocation,  not 
from  the  limited  supply  of  a  single  small 
state.  She  urged  immediate  action  to  replen- 
ish the  civilian  supplies  of  gasoline  in  Hawaii. 


Secretary  James  R.  Schixsincee, 
Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  review  of  the  order 
to  increase  the  military  purchase  of  gaso- 
line from  the  Barber's  Point  reflneiry  In 
Hawaii.  In  1973  military  purchase  of  gaso- 
line in  Hawaii  was  an  average  of  500  barrels 
per  day.  Now  the  military  purchase  of  gaso- 
line Is  an  average  of  4,000  barrels  a  day. 
I  do  not  question  your  need  for  the  fuel.  I 
do  however  question  your  need  to  buy  it  in 
HawaU.  Hawaii  is  short  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  oil.  We  are  la  need  of  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  we  can  refine  for  our  own  civilian 
needs.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  military 
draw  down  upon  our  scarce  supplies.  The 
military  presence  In  Hawaii  serves  a  national 
need.  Accordingly  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
military  needs  should  come  out  of  the  na- 
tional pool  or  fuel  reserve.  Hawaii  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  because  the  source  of 
fuel  for  the  military  has  been  shut  off.  The 
military  fuel  needs  should  be  brought  in 
from  other  areas  of  the  country.  Whatever 
fuel  the  military  tikes  from  our  Hawaii 
refinery  should  not  come  out  of  our  civilian 
allotment.  Tour  urgent  attention  la  re- 
quested to  help  us  aUeviat©  this  dire  emer- 
gency condition  for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Acting  Governor  Oeorce  Ariyoshi, 
State  of  HawaU, 
State  Capitol, 
Honolulu,  HawaU: 

Urge  you  to  file  suit  Immediately  today  In 
Federal  Court  against  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  as  the  State  of  Maryland  has  done. 
Have  tried  to  obtain  FEO  Justification  for 
granting  20  States  zbe  additional  gasoline 
without  success.  Was  told  this  morning  that 
the  data  and  Justification  does  not  exist, 
and  that  efforts  were  now  underway  to  gather 
them  up  and  would  bo  available  for  the  pub- 
lic in  early  March.  Accordingly  since  the  de- 
cision to  allocate  additional  gasoline  was 
not  based  on  known  facts  at  that  time.  This 
can  support  a  charge  that  the  decision  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious  and  therefore  in- 
supportable and  Hawaii  should  be  allocated 
additional  gasoline  same  as  the  others.  Not 
to  give  Hawaii  additional  gasoline  is  highly 
discriminatory,  grossly  Inequitable,  and  un- 
constitutional. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Hon.  Richard  S.  H.  Wong, 
Hawaii  House  of  Representatives, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii: 

As  in  all  legal  suits  based  upon  hardship, 
urgently  need  facts  to  support  this  plea  to 
FEO.  Please  send  me  data  month  by  month 
based  upon  state  tax  records  of  gas  con- 
sumption 1972  and  1973.  Send  me  all  info  In 
detail,  numbers  unemployed  because  unable 
to  get  gas,  businesses  closed  because  of  no 
gas.  government  services  which  are  curtailed 
or  cut  because  of  no  gas.  Increased  costs  to 
government  on  account  of  gas  shortage,  etc. 
Also  send  me  base  retail  price  of  gasoline, 
average  for  1971,  average  for  1972,  month 
by  month  for  1973,  and  Jan.,  Feb.,  retail 
price  in  1974.  Suggest  you  follow  thru  as  per 
your  suggestion,  as  State  of  Maryland  has 
done,  and  file  suit  today  In  Federal  coiirt. 
Send  me  the  facts  upon  which  you  base  your 
suit,  so  that  I  can  work  on  It  from  this  end. 
TEe  reallocation  of  gas  Is  dependent  solely 
upon  proof,  repeat  proof  of  hardship.  Need 
hard  data.  Cannot  Just  keep  repeating  as  I 
have  done  since  December,  that  we  are  suf- 


fering, we  are  in  a  crisis,  the  lines  are  long 
etc.  need  the  hard  facts.  Please  help.  ' 

Thanks. 

Very  truly  yoxira. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

PEBHtrAaY21,  1974. 

Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink  has  sent  a  wire  to 
Acting  Governor  George  Ariyoshi  urging  the 
State  of  Hawaii  file  suit  immediately  against 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  for  Its  failure  to 
allocate  HawaU  additional  gasoline  when  it 
did  so  to  20  other  States. 

Rep.  Mink  stated  that  she  had  been  in 
touch  with  several  officials  In  the  Federal 
Energy  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  or 
data  or  justification  for  the  granting  of  the 
additional  gasoline  to  the  20  States  and  not 
Hawaii. 

One  FEO  official  whom  she  did  not  name 
her  source,  stated  to  Mrs.  Mink,  that  the 
FEO  did  not  have  any  data  to  justify  its  deci- 
sion and  that  it  was  made  arbitrarily.  This 
same  official  stated  that  the  data  was  being 
compiled  after  the  fact  and  would  be  avail- 
able in  early  March  to  support  this  decision. 

Mrs.  Mink  urged  Acting  Governor  Ariyoshi 
to  file  suit  charging  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
Office  with  arbitrary  and  capricious  action 
When  it  failed  to  accord  Hawaii  emergency 
status  along  with  the  other  20  States.  Mrs. 
Mink  advised  the  Acting  Governor  that  she 
would  be  prepared  to  fly  home  to  testify  at 
the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  suit. 


Febrttary  22,  1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal   Energy   Office,  Neio 
Executive  Office  Building,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Simon:  TUls  is  In  further  refer- 
ence to  my  request  lor  more  gasoline  for 
Hawaii. 

According  to  the  enclosed  correspondence, 
the  shortage  of  gasoline  In  Hawaii  has  be- 
gun "to  adversely  affect  the  military  mission 
of  active  duty  uniformed  personnel". 

This  Is  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
acute  shortage  In  Hawaii. 

The  FEO's  admitted  goof  In  allocating  5 
percent  more  for  gaaollne-rlch  Georgia  Is 
doubly  Inexplicable  in  light  of  your  con- 
tinued refusal  to  acknowledge  the  actual 
needs  in  Hawaii! 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

February  23,  1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,   Federal  Energy   Office,  New 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  14  In  response  to  my  inquiry 
of  January  9  concerning  discrimination 
against  small  business  in  the  gasoline  alloca- 
tion program. 

I  made  the  point  that  business  concerns 
using  more  than  84,000  gallons  a  year  re- 
ceive an  allocation  of  100  percent  of  base 
period  use,  but  small  concerns  receive  no 
specific  allocation  and  must  compete  at  re- 
tall  gasoline  stations  uith  all  other  users. 
This  appears  to  grant  favored  treatment  to 
Big  Business  and  help  put  small  business  out 
of  business. 

Your  reply  acknowledged  "there  is  the 
problem"  but  offered  no  solution  to  the 
problem,  beyond  the  vague  hope  that  retail 
gasoline  dealers  will  "exercise  some  Judgment 
In  their  sales  to  their  customers."  Such  dis- 
cretion, however.  Is  outlawed  by  your  own 
regulations  which  forbid  dealers  to  give  spe- 
cial treatment  to  particular  customers. 

Unless  It  is  your  policy  to  use  these  regu- 
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lations  to  consolidate  all  business  in  America 
Into  large  economic  concentrations,  I  fall  to 
gee  the  logic  in  your  existing  scheme.  I  ask 
a  reasonable  solution  be  attempted  under 
which  all  business,  whether  large  or  small,  is 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete.  Thus 
there  should  be  no  favored  treatment  for 
users  of  84,000  more  of  gasoline. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hon.  John  T.  Dunlop. 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Price  of  electricity  on  island  of  Kauai, 
State  of  Hawaii  doubled  in  recent  months. 
Due  to  price  on  bunker  oU  being  sold  to 
Kauai  Electric  by  Standard  Oil  having  in- 
creased In  price  for  400  % .  Question  is  why  Is 
not  price  of  bunker  oil  which  Is  sold  In 
Kauai  Electric  not  under  the  controls  of 
your  agency?  Am  told  that  bunker  oil  is  sold 
at  sea  to  ships.  Same  quality  of  fuel  to  elec- 
tric companies  called  Residual  No.  6.  Is  this 
correct?  Also  that  Residual  No.  6.  Is  subject 
to  price  regulation,  although  bunker  is  not 
because  sold  on  the  high  seas.  Please  clarify. 
Urgent  that  I  have  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  Friday,  February  22,  1974.  at  11:30 
a.m.  I  met  with  John  Schaefer  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  together  with  Dr.  PMjio 
Matsuda,  Eiler  Ravenholt  of  Senator 
Inoitye's  office,  Alice  Thompson  and 
Larry  Nakatsuka  of  Senator  Fong's 
office,  and  Francis  Nakamoto  of  Con- 
gressman Matsun.'vga's  office.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  Hawaii  bringing  In 
foreign  crude  and  were  told  that  while 
crude  oil  was  not  under  the  agencies  con- 
trol and  we  were  free  to  bring  It  in,  all 
the  refined  products  which  were  pro- 
duced from  it  were  subject  to  allocation 
and  redistribution  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Thus  this  means  that  although 
we  could  bring  in  foreign  crude  oil,  if  we 
made  gasoline  out  of  it,  it  would  not  add 
to  the  overall  gasoline  supplies  to  which 
Hawaii  would  be  entitled.  In  addition, 
since  this  gasoline  we  would  refine  would 
be  higher  in  price  than  that  we  now  re- 
cet\'e  shipped  in  from  California,  the  net 
effect  would  be  that  we  would  not  receive 
the  gasoline  from  the  west  coast,  but 
would  be  stuck  with  our  own  higher  price 
gas  and  the  consumers  of  Hawaii  would 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry. 

Shortly  thereafter  John  Schaefer  an- 
nounced his  re.signation  from  the  Agency. 
Who  knows  what  the  policy  will  be  next 
month.  But  the  commcnsense  approach 
requires  that  the  national  distribution  of 
all  additional  foreign  gasoline  brought  in 
from  any  and  all  sources.  Otherwise 
everybody  in  desperation  will  be  out- 
bidding the  other,  and  In  the  end  the 
poor  American  consumer  will  be  stuck 
with  the  fantastically  high  priced  gaso- 
line on  their  hands,  perhaps  exactly 
what  the  administration  wants. 

On  Saturday,  February  23,  at  3  p.m. 
I  went  down  again  to  meet  with  Federal 
Energy  Office  officials.  This  time  it  was 
with  William  Walker,  General  Counsel  of 
PEO.  Present  at  this  meeting  were  Eiler 
Ravenholt  of  Senator  Inouye's  office, 
and  Francis  Nakamoto  of  Congressman 
Spark  Matsunaga's  office.  It  was  during 


our  discussions  about  Hawaii's  need  for 
more  gasoline  and  our  intention  to  go  to 
court  if  we  did  not  get  any,  that  Mr. 
Walker  took  a  phone  call  in  the  outer 
office,  and  came  back  in  to  say  that 
Hawaii  had  erroneously  been  omitted 
from  the  list  published  the  night  before 
by  William  Simon  listing  26  States  to  re- 
ceive more  gas.  He  told  us  that  Hawaii 
would  indeed  receive  more  gas,  approxi- 
mately 2  million  gallons  which  would  be 
credited  to  the  State  set  aside. 

And  so  we  moved  on  to  March  with 
still  more  anxieties  and  worries  in  store 
for  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Delldms  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Devine)  ,  for  March  4,  5,  and  6,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  6. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sttjdds)  and  to  re\ise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metc.ilfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Denholm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
6. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  6. 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Mink,  to  extend  her  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  tiie  Public  Printer  to 
cost  SI. 515.25. 

Mr.  Culver,  on  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Ron  :•  ALIO  of  Wyoming,  and  to  in- 
clude letters,  correspondence,  and  other 
extensive  material  during  debate  on  the 
Alexander  amendment. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  during; 
debate  on  Alexander  amendment. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Holifield  1 ,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  11793. 

<Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  S.^rasin. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Balthan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  six  Instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Drinan  In  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Stokes  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  DoMimcK  V.  Dahikls  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  in  six  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  liad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speal:er: 

HJ.  Res.  905.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1974  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow' 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNTCAnONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Army  experimental, 
developmental  and  research  contracts  of 
$60,000  or  more  covering  the  6  months  ended 
December  31,  1973,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  rn  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sen'lces. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  label- 
ing of  major  appliances  and  motor  vehicles 
to  promote  and  effect  energy  conservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranamitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed credit  against  future  royalty  payments 
of  the  Union  OU  Co.  of  California  for  varl- 
OUB  Outer  fjontlnental  Shelf  leases,  pursu- 


ant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  (43  U.S.C.  1339 
(b) )  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  of  a  case  Involving  the 
suspension  of  deportation,  previously  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1254(c)  (1) );  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1987.  A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  icebreak- 
ing  operations  In  foreign  waters  pursuant  to 
International  agreements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  revLsed  pros- 
pectus for  the  Federal  Office  Building  pre- 
viously approved  for  construction  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  to  the  Committee  en  Public  Works. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  concerning  EPA's  proposal 
to  lease  laboratory  facilities  at  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  Fhom  the  Comptroller  GErreRAL 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  81  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-226);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12920.  A  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-875).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  12471.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(Rept.  No.  93-876).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  954.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13341.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Act.  1926,  to 
authorize  sale  of  a  propertv  in  Venice  to 
Wake  Forest  University  (Rept.  No.  93-877). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  955.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13465.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for  "the 


fiscal  year  1974  (Rept.  No.  93-878) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Houae 
Resolution  956.  Resolution  providing  for  tha 
consideration  of  H.R.  12466.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations  Au- 
thorlzatlon  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  addl- 
tional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
879).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla- 
HJi.  13213.  A  bill  fM-  the  relief  of  certain 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.   13214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary   program    of    special    unemployment 
compensation  in   areas  of  high   unemploy. 
ment  and  to  amend  the  Federal -State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.   13215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration   Act  of   1969,   to   provide  a 
formula  to  control  the  exports  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans,  and  corn  from  the  United  States,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  13216.  A  bUl  to  requh-e  the  execution 
of  an  oath  or  affirmation  or  declaration  of 
allegiance   before  a   passport   is   granted  or 
Issued;  to  the  Conrunittae  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAK : 
H.R.  13217.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  pre- 
scribe regtilatlons  to  assure  that  the  owners 
of  abandoned  gas  stations  take  certain  safe- 
ty measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FORD : 
HJl.  13218.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  maU- 
Ing  of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of  post- 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  13219.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13220.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
to  provide  for  an  Increaee  of  $500  million  in 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  rail  service  continuation  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Haiey,  Mr.  Hosmes,  and 
Mr.  LtTJAN)  : 
H.R.  13221.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year   1975,   and  for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANDGRKBE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmms)  : 
HJR.  13222.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  phase- 
out  period  for  certain  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  which 
would  otherwise  expire  on  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Gdde,  Mr.  Gun- 
TER,  Mrs.  Hecki^r  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Riegle,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  13223.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
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an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fertilizer 
exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  13224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   exempt   certain 
trust  Income  from  the  earned  Income  limi- 
tation on  the  low  Income  allowance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
HJR.  13225.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provision  in  the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act  for  pro- 
viding assistance  for  U.S.  citizens  returned 
from  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  13226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  13227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  by  2  cents  per 
gallon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HR.  13229.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  and 
certain  related  provisions  of  law  in  order  to 
restore  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Individ- 
uals receiving  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  (tmder  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  their  right  to  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  and  surplus  commodities  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     WOLFF    "{for    himself,    Mr. 

Addabbo,  Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Bli^ggi.  Mr. 

TiERNAN,  Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Davis 

of  Georgia)  : 

HJl.  13230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 

Airways   Development   Act   of    1970;    to   the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Thompson 
of   New   Jersey,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr    Johnson   of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Stuckey, 
Mr.     Dominick     V.     Daniels,     Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.    Sandman,    Mr.    PRrrcHARD,    Mr. 
Waggonner,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Gttnter, 
Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Symms,    and    Mr. 
Brov^tn  of  Michigan) : 
H.R.  13231.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which    (subject  to  fur- 
ther increases  under  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment   provisions)     is    permitted    each    year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  revise  the  method  for  deter- 
mining such  amount;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    hhnself,    Mr. 

Montgomery.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Johnson 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Green  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Zion, 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 

FoRSYTHE,   Mr.   Devine,  Mr.  Walsh, 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Mazzoli,  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York, 

Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Regula,    Mr. 

Rose,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 

Boland,   Mr.    HoRTON,    Mr.   Bafalis, 

and  Mrs.  Hoggs)  : 

HJl.  13232    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 

of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  further 

mcreases  under  the  automatic  adjustment 

provisions)    Is  permitted  each  year  without 


any  reductions  from  benefits  thereunder,  and 
to  revise  the  method  for  determining  such 
amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clevel.and)  : 
H.R.  13233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  further 
Increases  under  the  automatic  adjustment 
provisions)  Is  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder,  and 
to  revise  the  method  for  determining  such 
amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  13234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas 
wells,  to  deny  credit  for  foreign  taxes  Im- 
posed on  income  from  such  wells,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  Income 
of  oil  producing  and  refining  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  BAUMAN: 
H.R.  13235.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Serrtce  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  In- 
itiate additional  rail  passenger  service  In  the 
Northeast  corridor  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  such  service  to  aUeviate 
transportation  problems  caused  by  the  energy 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13236.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
act  on  certain  applications  within  90  davs  or 
explain  his  failure  to  do  so;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  13237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  direct  loans  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  anntim  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis  to  assist  them  In  meeting  their  normal 
operating  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13238.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(a)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consimier  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  13239.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  development  on 
a  demonstration  basis  of  several  carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health- 
care and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  in 
a  campus-type  setting:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CONLAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  13240.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  care  and  eauca- 
tlon  of  the  Indian  people  by  improvuig  the 
services    and    facilities    of    Federal    Indian 
health  programs  and  encouraging  maximum 
participation  of  Indians  in  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  13241.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of    tantalum    minerals    from    the    national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DX^iSKI: 
H.R.  13242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  status  of  prefer- 
ence eligible  to  the  spouse  or  dependent  par- 
ent of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  In  a 
missing  status,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By   Mr.   FORD    (for  him.self   and   Mr. 

Nedzi)  : 

HJi.  13243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 

on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 

U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
HJl.  13244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  the 
emergency  treatment  of  Imports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  13245.  A  bill  to  require  the  execution 
of  an  oath  or  affirmation  or  declaration  of 
allegiance  before  a  passport  is  granted  or  is- 
sued; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJi.  13246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  production  of 
false  documents  or  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  false  Information  in 
obtaining  official  documents  and  papers  of 
the  United  States,  involving  an  element  of 
Identification;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
HJl.  13247.  A  bill  to  require,  upon  written 
request  by  any  individual,  the  disclosure  of 
materials  which  relate  to  the  receipt  of  any 
money  from  the  United  States  by  any  person. 
State,  or  unit  of  local  government;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  13248.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  control  of 
alternative    energy    sources    by    Integrated 
oil    companies;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  13250.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
39  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  exempt 
State-conducted  lotteries  from  certain  pro- 
hibitions of  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Ms. 
Chisholm.  Ms.   Collins   of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Culve.h,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Del- 
LLMS.  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Frenzel,    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr.    Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hogan.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
.     Maryland,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Podell.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Ms.  Sckroeder,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    and    Mr. 
YorNC  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  13251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  narrow  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  employer  employing 
employees  subject  to  that  act  may  have  wage 
differentials   based   on   the   sex   of   the   em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself.  Ms. 
Abztg.   Mr.   BrNGHAM,   Mr.    Drinan. 
Mr.   Moakley,   Mr.   Stark,   and  Mr. 
SrrDDs) : 
H.R.  13252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Act  of    1938   to   narrow   the   clr- 
cumstances  under   which   an  employer  em- 
ploying employees  subject  to  that  act  may 
have  wage  differentials  based  on  the  sex  of 
the  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  13253.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
more  adequately  cover  the  egg  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA   (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Khjczyneki, 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Min- 
shall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rel-ss.  Mr.  James 
v.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 
Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.   Walsh,   and  Mr. 
YoL-.N-Gof  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  13254.  A  bill  to  permit  the  diversion 
and    withdrawal    of    additional    water    from 
Lake   Michigan  into  the   Illinois  Waterway, 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  13255.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  In  certain 
clrcumatances  the  death  penalty  for  kidnap- 
ping, and  to  establish  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  unexplained  dis- 
appearances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
claJ7. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (by    request)     (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

HJR.  13256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  13257.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of 
recycled  and  recyclable  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  quantities  of  solid  waste  materials 
In  commerce  which  cannot  be  recycled  or  do 
not  contain  available  recycled  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Hit.  13258.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate.  In  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  ofttslde 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs,  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the 
Income  derived  from  any  such  well;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

HJl.  13259.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  In  order  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs 
of  State  boat  safety  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1975  and  thereafter,  and  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  13260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  5- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  13261.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American 
nationals  settled  by  the  United  States- 
Hungarian  Claims  Agreement  of  March  6, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

nn.  13262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403 
(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  that  States  may  requcot  rail  pas- 
se.ger  service  beyond  the  basic  system  upon 
agreement  to  reimburse  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  any  losses  associated  with 
such  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ar.d  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJR.  13263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
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1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real  property  to  executive 
agencies  for  disposal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  13264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  : 
KR.  13265.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  revenue 
source    for  State   and   local   entitles   by   the 
reduction    and    elimination    over    a    4-year 
period  of  the  taxes  Imposed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes,  cigarette   papers   and   tubes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIB: 
HJl.  13266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remo\-e  the  requirement  of 
5  years  of  employee  service  Immediately  be- 
fore retirement  for  an  annuitant  to  be  eligible 
to  continue   health   benefits   coverage   after 
retirement:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga^  : 
H.R.    13267.    A    bill    to    authorize    Federal 
agricultural  assLstance  to  Guam  for  certain 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  ^L\TSUNAOA: 
HJl.    13268.    A    bill    to   provide    for   public 
financing  with  respect  to  congressional  elec- 
tions, to  establish  a  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission, to  Impose  limitations  upon  political 
contributions  and  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FINDUT?  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Bincham)  : 
H.J.  Res.  927.  .Joint  resolution  to  bring 
Atlantic  community  policy  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  before  the  CouncU  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  ROONBV  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  928.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March   31    through  April   6  of  each  year  as 
"National  Boys'  Clubs  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP : 
H.J.   Res.   929.   Joint   resolution   regarding 
the  siatus  of  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments   In    relation    to    debts    owed    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Collier,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr. 
GUNTER.  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Httd- 
NUT,  Mr.  IcaoHD,  Mr.  McCollister, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Veyset)  : 
H.J.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  status  of  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
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ernments  in  relation  to  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bus. 
LESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cabnet  of  Ohio 
Mr.    Downing,   Mr.    Eshleman,   Mr' 
Pltnt,  and  Mi-.  Ichord)  : 
H.  Res.  948.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  fhe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  949.  Resolution  relating  to  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  supply,  demand  and  prlc« 
situation  of  fertUlzer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  950.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinned  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris. 
diction  over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Commlttea 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.  Res.  951.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  missing  Amer- 
ican  newsmen    In    Southeast   Asia;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  952.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  267,  93d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.  Res.  953.  Resolution  relating  to  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and  price 
situation  of  fertUlzer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

366.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  supply  of  fertilizer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

367.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  the  production  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  at  Tygart  Dam,  W.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  sind 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13269.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Crowley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

HJR.  13270.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Hammond,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F^herles. 
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AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  our  involve- 
ment in^  South  Vietnam  the  American 


Security  Council  has  issued  a  report  as- 
sessing the  results  of  our  efforts  there. 

This  report,  entitled  "Vietnam:  Not 
in  Vain,"  is  available  at  the  Council  Of- 
fice here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  accompanying 
Issuance  of  the  report,  dated  February 
26.  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Extension  of 
Remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  release 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Propaganda     Attacks     Thrkaten     Saigon's 
StmvivAL,  Says  Vietnam  Report 

Washington,  D.C. — An  Independent  fact- 
finding group  warned  today  that  "the  strug- 
gle for  South  Vietnam  ultimately  may  be 
decided  not  on  the  l>attlefleld  but  by  the 
false  facts  and  wrong  Impressions  given  to 
Congress  and  the  American  public  by  antl- 
Vletnam  propagandists." 

"There  Is  reason  for  concern,"  said  the 
fact-finders  report,  "that  the  Congress,  pre- 
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occupied  with  problems  closer  to  home, 
might  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  the  antl- 
Vletnam  propagandists." 

"A  small  minority  of  critics  of  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,"  the  report  added,  "would, 
la  effect,  snatch  failure  from  the  Jaws  of 
success  and  deliver  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
18  million  people  to  the  Communists  by 
default." 

The  eight-member  group,  which  conduct- 
ed a  ten-day  Insjaection  tour  of  South  Viet- 
nam last  month,  was  headed  by  John  Moore 
Allison,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat© 
for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  who  also  served  am- 
bassfbdorlal  posts  in  Japan,  Indonesia  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Others  Included  Amb.  El- 
brldge  Durbrow  (ret.),  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  from  1957-61;  Repr.  Philip 
M.  Crane  (R-IU) ;  Richard  W.  Smith,  Chair- 
man, National  Federation  of  Young  Repub- 
licans, and  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  research 
professor,  University  of  Dallas. 

The  mission  wtis  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council,  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  concerned  vrtth  national  de- 
fense and  security,  and  the  Vietnam  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  a  Salgon-based  non- 
profit, non-partisan  organization  founded 
in  1968  to  promote  International  under- 
standing. 

"South  Vietnam,"  said  the  report,  "stands 
today  on  the  threshold  of  viability,  of  being 
able  truly  to  'go  It  alone.' 

"For  the  first  time,"  the  report  added, 
"there  are  signs  that  a  nation  is  emerging, 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  leadership 
and  with  an  increasing  degree  of  popular 
participation." 

While  noting  the  severe  economic  prob- 
lems that  remain  and  warning  that  "the 
next  two  years  will  be  crucial  years,"  the 
report  said: 

"If  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  helped 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  departure 
of  more  than  half  a  million  American  troops 
and  to  strengthen  their  defenses  and  econ- 
omy and  political  and  social  life,  they  will 
have  a  better  than  even  chance  to  endure 
and  to  prosper  in  the  years  to  come." 

"Since  South  Vietnam  stands  steady  on 
the  battle-front."  the  report  declared,  "Its 
enemies  have  mounted  new  attacks  on  an- 
other front — Washington." 

"These  verbal  assaults,"  it  said,  "have 
reached  a  crescendo  unparalleled  since  the 
days  of  the  Vietnam  'moratorium'  and  the 
'March  on  the  Pentagon.'  Familiar  voices 
that  once  demanded  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  now  denounce  any  and  all  U.S.  aid 
to  Saigon." 

Citing  personal  observations  and  Intensive 
Biirveys  by  trained  U.S.  Embassy  experts,  the 
report  sharply  refuted  charges  that  South 
Vietnam  is  a  "police  state"  Imprisoning  up 
to  202,000  "political  prisoners." 

It  quoted  an  "exhaustive  and  painstaking 
analysis"  by  official  Embassy  sources  cover- 
ing every  penal  Institution  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  showing  that  the  total  prisoner 
population  as  of  August,  1973.  was  35,139, 
"comprising  civilian  prisoners  of  all  types, 
not  Just  'political  prisoners,'  however  de- 
fined." 

In  a  day-long  visit  to  South  Vietnam's  Con 
Son  Island  prisoners,  the  Fact-Flndlng  group 
found  that  the  so-called  "tiger  cages,"  first 
publicized  In  a  Life  magazine  article  In  July, 
1970,  and  no  longer  In  use,  were  not  cramped, 
underground  torture  cells  as  the  Life  story 
had  Implied  but  actually  were  above-ground 
cells  with  top  and  side  openings  and  with 
more  space  than  comparable  Isolation  cells 
In  many  modem  UJS.  prisons. 

The  Con  Son  visit,  which  Included  Inter- 
views with  English-speaking  Vletcong  pris- 
oners, "Indicated  no  evidence  of  malnutri- 
tion or  other  mistreatment,"  said  the  report. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic  propor- 
tions," the  report  added,  "should  Congress 
accept  now  the  argument  of  critics  who 
contend  that  the  UJS.  participation  In  the 
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defense  of  South  Vietnam  was  all  wrong 
and  that  the  U.S.  should  cut  Its  losses  and 
abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  as  a  hope- 
less cause." 

The  report  concluded:  "Congress  should 
give  close  scrutiny  to  the  latest  outpKsurlng 
of  propaganda,  charging  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment with  harboring  'political  prisoners'  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  should  look 
closely  also  at  the  familiar  purveyors  of  such 
bias  to  determine  (1)  their  ulterior  motives, 
If  any,  and  (2)  their  financial  support  and 
whether,  as  some  members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve, they  should  register  as  foreign  agents. 

"Not  only  members  of  Congress,  but  all 
thoughtful  Americans,  should  examine  the 
facts — all  the  facts — before  making  up  their 
minds.  Americans  have  a  natiiral  aversion 
to  being  'sold  a  bill  of  goods'  yet,  today.  It 
Is  clear  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  being 
deceived  by  organized  propagandists  of  the 
left  who  seek  elimination  of  all  U.S.  support 
for  South  Vietnam,  thus  enabling  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  Vletcong  allies  to  do 
what  they  cannot  do  on  the  fighting  front — 
take  over." 


UPCOMING   TRADE   NEGOTIATIONS 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  APPAREL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  industries  which  are  facing  difB- 
cult  days  ahead  is  one  which  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  my  State,  and  that  is  the 
men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry.  The 
apparel  industry  in  general  employs 
more  than  a  million  people,  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  largest  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  any  manufacturing  industry. 
Anything  that  threatens  the  apparel  in- 
dustry, therefore,  is  a  distinct  theat  to 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole,  and  a 
special  threat  to  a  number  of  States,  in- 
cluding Massachusetts,  where  so  many 
apparel  workers  live  and  work. 

Within  the  apparel  industry,  the  men's 
and  boys'  clothing  industry  is  passing 
through  an  especially  difflcult  period. 
Production  and  employment  are  declin- 
ing; more  than  30,000  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  since  1969.  The  Industry's 
profits  have  been  low  and  it  is  possible 
that  when  the  figures  are  in  they  will 
show  that  the  industry  actually  oper- 
ated at  a  loss  in  1973. 

This  year,  1974,  prospects  are  no  bet- 
ter. Sales  are  still  declining,  and  so  is 
employment.  This  is  a  harsh  prospect  for 
the  country  when  we  already  face  the 
possibility  of  severe  unemployment  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis.  In  the  case  of 
the  apparel  industry,  and  men's  and 
boys'  clothing  particularly,  the  problem 
is  not  so  much  the  energy  crisis  as  the 
rising  level  of  imports  from  low-wage 
countries,  particularly  the  major  export- 
ing countries  of  the  Far  East. 

Three  years  ago  the  U.S.  Government 
signed  bilateral  agreements  with  these 
exporting  nations,  regulating  the  flow  of 
imports  to  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ments did  not  cut  off  imports;  on  the 
contrary,  imports  continued  to  climb. 
Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  suits  have 
more  than  doubled  between  1969  and 
1973.  Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  sport 
jackets  by  1973  were  three  times  what 
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they  were  in  1968.  So  the  agreements 
were  only  effective  to  a  certain  extent 
in  moderating  the  increasing  flood  of 
imports. 

Last  December,  the  Government  par- 
ticipated in  a  new  multinational  agree- 
ment lajing  the  basis  for  the  regulation 
of  textile  and  apparel  trade  among  about 
50  nations.  Although  the  new  Multi- 
Fiber  Agreement — MFA — represents  a 
long-sought  goal,  it  is  now  necessarj*  for 
the  Government  to  renegotiate  the  prior 
agreements  with  the  four  Far  Eastern 
exporters. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  our  Government 
negotiators  enter  upon  this  task,  they 
are  mindful  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry. 
The  new  MFA  cannot  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  loosen  the  bonds  regulating  im- 
ports of  these  products.  They  are  prob- 
ably too  loose  already,  and  the  results 
can  be  seen  in  declining  production  and 
increasing  unemployment.  I  urge  our 
negotiators  to  do  their  utmost  to  provide 
real  regulation  of  trade  in  these  areas 
before  America  finds  itself  with  more 
empty  factories  and  more  ghost  towns, 
sad  testimony  to  an  industry  that  use  to 
provide  needed  employment  opportu- 
nities but  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
growing  flood  of  low-wage  imports  frozs 
abroad. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SURRENDER 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRGrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  newspapers  of  January  24,  An- 
thony Harrlgan,  columnist  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Industrial  Council,  issued  a  stem  warn- 
ing against  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Kissinger  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  committing  the 
United  States  to  yielding  control  over 
the  canal  to  Panama,  and  I  hope  that 
if  and  when  a  treaty  modification  end- 
ing U.S.  sovereignty  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  "Panama  Canal  Surrender"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Panama  Canal  Sttirender 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

While  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  be- 
ing hailed  for  securing  Israeli-Arab  troop  dis- 
engagement along  the  Suez  Canal,  he  agreed 
to  a  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  •was  dispatched  to 
Panama  and  the  State  Dept.  announced  a 
plan  to  "give  the  Panama  Canal  back  to  the 
Panamanians." 

Dr.  Kissinger  may  have  gone  too  far  this 
time.  In  proposing  to  abandon  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  strongman  regime  of  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos,  Dr.  Kissinger  is  recommend- 
ing that  the  United  States  surrender  terri- 
tory over  which  It  has  so'^-ereign  control.  The 
treaty  of  1903  gives  the  U  S  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity. 

The  Indianapolis  News,  in  a  forthright  edi- 
torial on  the  proposed  giveaway  of  the  Pan- 
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ama  Canal,  says:  "It  becomes  Increasingly 
difficult  to  be  certain  Just  whose  side  our 
diplomats  are  on."  The  same  people  who  gave 
the  American  people  the  disastrous  grain 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  caused  the 
rise  In  bread  prices  In  the  U.S.,  now  favor 
turning  over  the  Panama  Canal  to  a  regime 
that  Is  hand-ln-glove  with  the  Libyan  gov- 
ernment that  wants  to  punish  the  United 
States  for  its  Middle  East  policy. 

It  la  really  Incredible  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  should  approve  a  surrender 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  Is  the  target  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  by  the  oil-producing  nations. 
The  Panamanians,  once  In  control  of  the 
canal,  undoubtedly  would  take  a  leaf  from 
the  Arabs*  book  and  deny  American  ships 
access  to  the  canal  unless  further  political 
concessions  were  made. 

The  United  States  depends  on  rapid  move- 
ment of  ships  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  One  of  the  first  considerations 
for  the  State  Dept.  should  be  maintenance  of 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  so  as  to  assiire 
secure  movement  between  the  two  oceans. 
As  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.)  has  pointed 
out,  the  Panama  Canal  is  "the  Jugular  vein 
of  hemispheric  defense." 

If  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  controlled  by 
the  United  States,  It  affords  no  security  to 
the  United  States  and  friendly  powers.  When 
the  Suez  Canal  fell  under  Egyptian  Influence, 
It  becam?  a  political  instrument  for  Col. 
Nasser  of  Egypt  Last  year,  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
of  The  New  York  Times  admitted  that  "what 
Torrljos  hopes  to  accomplish  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  Is  somewhat  the  same  as  what 
Nasser  accomplished  vls-a-vls  Britain  In  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone." 

The  American  people  have  a  major  stake  In 
the  Panamanian  situation.  They  should  de- 
mand that  the  State  Dept.  tell  all  it  knows 
about  relations  between  the  Panamanian 
and  Libyan  regimes.  Last  spring,  Panama  es- 
tablished diplomatic  ties  with  Libya,  Algeria 
and  Bulgaria.  There  were  reports  of  Libya 
financing  a  new  canal  across  the  Panamanian 
isthmus — a  canal,  the  use  of  which  would 
be  denied  to  the  friends  of  Israel.  Jos©  Oull- 
lermo  Alzpu,  the  finance  minister  of  Panama, 
had  talks  with  Dictator  Muammar  Gaddafi 
of  Libya.  The  possibility  of  an  economic  and 
political  link  between  the  military  dictator- 
ship in  Panama  and  the  Libyan  leftists  can- 
not be  ignored.  Libyan  support  for  Panama 
would  vastly  extmnd  the  area  of  revolution- 
ary Arab  Influe^ice.  As  one  student  of  Pana- 
manian affairs  has  advised  me,  "With  an 
Arab-controUed  canal  In  Panama  and  with 
the  Arab-controlled  Suez  Canal,  the  Arabs 
would  control  the  key  water  ways  of  the 
world." 

In  any  case,  the  transfer  of  the  canal  to 
Panam*  would  be  Intolerable.  The  proposal 
exemplifies  the  bankruptcy  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
diplomacy,  which  Is  based  on  winning  "peace" 
through  abandonment  of  solid  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States.  To  achieve 
an  empty  "detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Dr.  Kissinger  yielded  America's  superiority  In 
several  areas  of  nuclear  defenae.  Now  in 
order  to  appease  leftist  elements  In  Latin 
America,  he  would  yield  the  vital  Panama 
Canal  to  an  unstable,  anti-American  Junta 


SAN  PEDRO  AREA  CHAPTER  RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSES  CLOSURE  OF  FORT  Mac- 
ARTHUR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALnroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  In  order  for  our  military  to  suc- 
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ceed  in  its  mission  under  our  system  of 
government,  the  public  must  support  its 
activities  by  providing  the  manpower  and 
the  funds  to  sustain  a  defense  posture 
second  to  none.  And  to  continue  to  serve 
our  country,  the  military  must  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  sup- 
porters. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Defense — by 
announcing  its  intent  to  close  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  only  Army  post  in  southern 
California — has  ignored  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  our  country.  The  retired 
officers,  the  "alumni"  of  the  service,  have 
loyally  supported  the  aims  of  the  mili- 
tary and  they  have  every  right  to  expect 
loyalty  hi  return. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  San  Pedro  Area  Chapter  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association  calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion to  close  Fort  MacArthur,  and  instead 
continue  this  post  as  an  Active  Army  in- 
stallation. I  commend  the  president  of 
this  outstanding  organization.  Col.  W.  E. 
Besse;  the  secretary.  Col.  Monroe  Smartt; 
and  the  treasurer,  Comdr.  Ken  Brown, 
for  their  cogent  remarks  which  accurate- 
ly and  concisely  list  the  reasons  for  main- 
taining this  historic  and  necessary  mili- 
tary facility. 

San  Pedro  ARt.A  Chapter 
Retired  Officers  Association, 

February  20.  1974. 

On  4  February  1974  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  that  as  a  result  of  the 
scheduled  Inactlvatlon  of  the  19th  Air  De- 
fense Artillery  Group  during  1974  and  the 
relocation  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Units 
currently  stationed  at  Fort  MacArthur,  the 
Installation  will  be  declared  excess  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  needs  on  30  June  1975. 

Excluding  the  19th  Artillery  Group,  Fort 
MacArthur  currently  provides  support  to 
13  active  Army  units  plus  20  reserve  units 
located  on  the  installation.  There  are  27  off- 
post  satellite  units  (Includes  10  active  Army 
units)  for  which  the  post  has  support  re- 
sponsibilities; 57  Annj-  Reserve  units;  16 
Army  reserve  centers;  105  National  Guard 
units,  6  Army  Reserve  area  maintenance  sup- 
port activities  and  33  ROTC  units. 

The  Army  Reserve  units  stationed  at  Fort 
MacArthur  are  scheduled  to  be  relocated  to 
Los  Alamltos  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center 
by  30  June  1975.  Fort  MacArthur  units  and 
tenant  units  with  continuing  missions  In 
the  Southern  California  area  will  be  relocated 
to  leased  facilities  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  responsibility  for  logistical  support  cur- 
rently being  provided  to  off -post  satellites, 
such  as  ROTC.  Army  Recruiting,  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Station,  and 
Lo6  Aiigeles  District  Engineer,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Ord,  360  mUes  north  of  Port 
MacArthur. 

The  members  of  this  chapter.  The  Retired 
Officers  Association,  (over  100  strong)  protest 
the  proposed  closing  o|  Port  MacArthur  for 
reasons : 

1.  If  the  Army  Reserre  units  are  to  main- 
tain their  own  vehicles  then  complete  shop 
facilities  must  be  constructed  and  installed 
at  Los  Alamltos.  If  not,  then  support  by 
Fort  Ord  will  be  costly  and  time  consuming 
beyond  acceptable  limits. 

2.  The  closure  of  the  Long  Beach  Navy 
Station  and  the  movement  of  the  Van  Camp 
Pish  Cannery  to  San  Diego  have  both  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  local  economy.  The 
closure  of  Fort  MacArthur  will  further  the 
stagnation  of  the  San  Pedro  area  economy. 

3.  The  total  military-civilian  payroll  of 
Fort  MacArthur  is  $28  million.  Applying  the 
Department  of  Commerce  factor  of  2.63  to 
the  $28  million  payroll  Indicates  an  economic 
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Impact  of  approximately  $74  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  payroll,  Port  MacArthur  procures 
goods  and  services  with  an  annual  value  of 
approximately  $13  million  from  local  busi- 
nesses within  a  75-mile  radius. 

4.  Port  MacArthur  la  the  only  Army  in- 
stallation in  Southern  California.  For  over  80 
years  the  Army  has  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  people  of  the  Metropolitan  area  of  Loe 
Angeles.  The  closure  of  Fort  MacArthur 
means  the  loss  of  the  Army  image  in  this 
area.  Success  of  the  all  volunteer  Army  de- 
pends upon  this  public  support. 

5.  Once  again  DOD  bas  broken  faith  with 
the  military  retired  ctanmunlty.  Thousands 
of  career  retired  military  have  established 
their  homes  within  the  area  serviced  by  Port 
MacArthur  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  wblch  they  are  legally 
entitled.  The  Port's  closure  denies  these  peo- 
ple full  dental  and  medical  care;  none  is 
available  at  the  Long  Beach  Navy  Station. 
The  Navy  Commissary  cannot  physically 
hande  the  Increased  load  that  \^-lll  be  created 
by  the  closure  action.  I.  D.  cards  must  be 
processed  by  an  Army  Installation — will 
Army  personnel  now  travel  360  miles  to  Port 
Ord  for  this  reqiilred  service?  With  no  Army 
post  in  Southern  California  burial  services 
for  deceased  Army  personnel  will  not  be 
available. 

The  membership  of  this  chapter  request 
that  you  take  every  action  available  to  you 
to  secure  the  continuation  of  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur  as  an  active  Army  Installation.  We 
refer  to  the  main  post  on  Pacific  Ave.  and 
the  area  on  Gaffey  Street.  We  interpose  no 
objections  to  the  disposal  of  the  two  NIKE 
sites  at  White's  Point  and  Point  San  Vicente. 
Your  cooperation  will  be  deepy  appreciated. 
Respectfully  requested, 

MONBOE  T.  Smabtt, 
Colonel,  USAF,  Retired,  Secretary. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  FAM- 
ILIES OF  MIA '3  AND  POW'S 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  extend  10- 
point  veterans'  preference  for  Federal 
employment  to  spouses  and  dependent 
parents  of  those  officially  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  bill 
will  also  extend  preference  to  eligible 
veterans'  remarried  widows,  if  the  re- 
marriage Is  terminated  by  death,  divorce, 
or  legal  separation. 

The  legislation  fulfills  requests  of  Res- 
olutions 472  and  473.  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion  at  their  54th  National 
Convention,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  472 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  has  tradi- 
tionally favored  and  supported  preference  in 
Federal  employment  for  war  veterans,  as  well 
as  wido^^'s  and  mothers  of  those  gallant  men 
who  have  laid  down  their  li\es  for  their 
country,  and 

Whereas,  military  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  expose  themselves  to  critical  na- 
tional security  Interests  circumstances  la. 
near,  and  over  the  territories  of  foreign 
powers,  and 

Whereas,  circumstances  may  lead  to  mili- 
tary personnel  being  detained  by  a  foreign 
power  against  the  wishes  of  the  military 
member  and  the  United  States  Government, 
and 

Whereas,  this  period  of  detention  for  the 
military  member  mav  be  extensive  and  secre- 
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tlve  causing  undue  hardship  and  personal 
tragedy  to  spouses  and  dependent  parents, 
and 

Whereas,  during  this  period  of  personal 
hardship  the  spouses  and  dependent  parents 
of  those  missing  in  action  or  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  may  need  and  deser\-e  additional 
assistance,  especially  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment to  support  the  family,  and 

Whereas,  certain  additional  and  other  ben- 
efits are  currently  available  to  spouses  and 
dependent  children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  been  reported  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  and 

Whereas,  many  of  those  reported  missing 
In  action  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war  may 
eventually  be  declared  dead  and  the  released 
prisoners  of  war  be  determined  disabled,  and 

Whereas,  the  vsddows  of  those  declared  dead 
and  many  of  the  spoioses  or  dependent  par- 
ents of  those  former  prisoners  of  war  found 
to  be  disabled  will  be  entitled  to  veterans' 
preference;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, August  22,  24,  1972,  that  The  American 
Legion  seek  necessary  action  either  by  ex- 
ecutive order  or  legislation  to  provide  vet- 
erans' preference  on  a  special  appointment 
authority  in  Federal  employment  for  the 
spouse  or  dependent  parent  of  any  military 
member  who  now,  or  In  the  future.  Is  re- 
ported missing  In  action  or  Is  captured  and 
detained  by  a  foreign  power  If  such  status 
was  caused  by  the  fulfillment  of  military  or- 
ders and  not  due  to  personal  misconduct 
such  as  desertion  or  a  criminal  act,  provided 
the  spouse  or  dependent  parent  claiming 
veterans'  preference  has  received  official  noti- 
fication that  the  military  member  Is  missing 
in  action,  or  is  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  such  veterans'  preference  to 
the  spouse  or  dei)endent  parent  of  a  military 
member  reported  missing  in  action  or  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  be  continued  valid  until 
the  military  member  is  declared  legally  dead 
or  is  returned  to  the  military  control  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

RESOLtmoK  No.  473 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  has  tradi- 
tionally favored  and  supported  veterans  pref- 
erence In  Federal  employment  for  widows  of 
these  gallant  men  who  have  lost  their  lives 
for  the  United  States  during  a  time  of  war  or 
National  Emergency,  and 

Whereas,  Section  2  of  the  former  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944  (now  codified  In  title 
S,  U.S.  Code.  Section  2108)  provides  that  un- 
marrled  widows  of  a  veteran  as  defined  In 
said  section  shall  be  entitled  to  veterans 
preference,  and 

Whereas,  this  preference  as  provided  un- 
married widows  terminates  when  the  widow 
remarries,  and 

Whereas.  Public  Law  91-376,  approved 
August  12,  1970,  provides  that  widows  of 
veterans  who  remarry  are  again  eligible  for 
benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration  If 
the  subsequent  marriage  Is  dissolved  by 
death;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, August  22,  23,  24,  1972,  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  take  necessary  action  either  by 
Executive  Order  or  legislation  to  provide  that 
veterans  preference  shall  be  restored  to 
widows  of  deceased  veterans  who  remarry  If 
the  remarriage  is  terminated  by  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  are  fair 
requests  and  needed  changes  in  the  law. 
In  recognition  of  veterans'  service  to 
their  Government,  the  laws  now  provide 
for  the  preference  system  for  them  and, 
in  certain  cases,  their  dependents.  With 
the  present  gap  in  the  law,  MIA  and 
POW  famUies  are  left  In  limbo,  although 
their  contribution  to  the  Nation  will 
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prove  to  be  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  some 
cases. 

Rather  than  waiting  for  a  final,  official 
declaration  of  death,  at  which  point 
spouses  and  dependent  parents  would 
become  eligible  for  preference  points,  we 
should  grant  it  now  to  assist  in  obtaining 
Federal  employment  for  these  deserving 
families. 

This  bill  will  not  bring  home  any  of 
our  MIA's,  and  we  must  continue  to  press 
through  every  possible  channel  for  a  full 
accounting.  But  it  will  help  demonstrate 
our  Nation's  concern  as  well  as  give  prac- 
tical evidence  of  our  gratitude. 
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House  will  join  me  in  supporting  the  AID 
housing  guarantee  program. 


LET  US  SUPPORT  THE  HOUSING 
GUARANTY  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  acti\'ities  of 
the  Office  of  Housing  in  the  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International  De- 
development.  With  its  housing  guaranty 
program,  AID  has  brought  U.S.  private 
investment  funds  to  bear  on  the  housing 
shortage  In  many  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  To  date  they 
have  provided  51,367  units  in  Latin 
America,  12,022  in  Africa,  and  12,741  In 
Asia.  In  each  coimtry  AID  works  through 
a  contractual  arrangement  with  a  public 
financial  Institution  or  housing  author- 
ity. This  program  has  not  only  provided 
housing  units,  but  operational  experience 
and  training  for  people  In  the  recipient 
country. 

The  aid  housing  guaranty  experience 
in  South  Korea  is  an  instructive  case  his- 
tory. In  November  1972,  AID  authorized 
a  $10  million  guarantee  to  the  Korean 
Housing  Corporation  which  operates 
imder  the  Ministry  of  Construction.  In 
March  of  1973,  construction  began  on 
1,490  three-bedroom  units  In  condomin- 
ium form  in  Seoul.  As  is  often  the  case, 
there  were  an  abundance  of  qualified 
potential  homeowners  In  Seoul.  Over 
8,000  applicants  drew  lots  for  the  right 
to  buy  one  of  these  units.  The  success 
of  this  project  has  had  many  immediate 
and  indirect  consequences  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Korean  people.  Not  the  least 
of  which  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
priority  given  to  housing  by  the  Koresm 
Government.  The  Korean  Government  is 
to  be  complimented  for  this  posture  and 
Its  willingness  to  take  on  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  providing  housing. 

I  find  it  particularly  ironic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  through  AID's  housing  ef- 
forts we  are  demonstrating  to  foreign 
governments  the  how  and  why  of  a  sound 
housing  policy  at  the  very  time  when  our 
own  Government  has  decided  not  to  have 
a  housing  policy.  Perhaps  the  teacher 
should  become  the  pupil. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Korean  Hous- 
ing Corporation  would  like  to  receive  ad- 
ditional housing  guarantee  for  1974.  I 
hope  the  AID  will  look  favorably  on  this 
request  and  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  one  major 
industry,  the  energy-  crisis  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  With  the 
price  of  gasoline  continuing  to  mount, 
and  the  lines  at  the  gas  stations  continu- 
ing to  lengthen  by  the  day,  the  American 
public  is  searching  for — and  demand- 
ding — alternatives  to  our  automobile- 
dominated  transportation  system.  That 
industry:  passenger  rail  service. 

When  Amtrak  was  first  established  al- 
most 3  years  ago.  there  were  many 
"doubting  Thomases"  who  felt  that  the 
chances  for  the  success  of  a  passenger 
rail  system  were  very  limited.  But  the 
current  energy-  shortages  have  en- 
hanced both  the  need  for  and  the  proba- 
bility of  success  of  the  passenger  rsdl 
service  alternative.  I  know  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  have  shown  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  addition  and  reinstatement 
of  passenger  rail  service. 

This  past  year  has  seen  a  near  20-per- 
cent increase  in  intercity  passenger  rail 
ridership.  This  marked  a  turnabout  after 
more  than  20  years  of  steady  decline  of 
passenger  rail  traffic.  From  all  indica- 
tions, 1974  will  witness  a  "rush  back  to 
the  rails"  with  ridership  projections  be- 
ing 30  to  50  percent  over  what  was  pre- 
viously predicted. 

This  surge  of  interest  in  passenger  rail 
service  dictates  that  Congress  examine 
Amtrak  ser\1ce  to  see  what  action  must 
be  taken  so  as  to  accommodate  this  sud- 
den demand  for  train  service. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
we  must  expand  the  route  offerings  now 
contained  in  the  basic  rail  system.  There 
are  several  areas  of  the  country  not  now 
served — or  at  best,  underserved — by  Am- 
trak. The  Midwest  is  one  of  these  areas. 

Under  existing  law,  there  are  several 
ways  to  go  about  expanding  the  basic  rail 
system.  One  option  Is  for  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity granted  him  under  the  Amtrak  Im- 
provement Act  of  1973  to  designate  at 
least  one  "experimental  route"  per  year. 
The  Federal  Government  would  under- 
write any  operating  losses  Incurred  by 
this  route. 

Another  avenue  which  can  result  In 
expanded  rail  service  comes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970.  Section  403 'c)  of  this  law 
specifies  that  a  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  may  request  passenger  service 
beyond  that  Identified  as  part  of  the 
original  basic  system  If  it  declares  it  Is 
willing  to  assume  at  least  two-thirds  of 
any  operating  losses  incurreo  from  this 
new  service.  The  Federal  Government 
would  then  assume  the  other  third  of  the 
losses. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law.  only 
two  States,  Massachusetts  and  Elinols, 
have  taken  advantage   of   the   sectioEi 
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403(c)  provisions.  Many  States  have 
foimd  this  formula  unworkable,  if  not 
completely  infeaslble.  Ahready  groaning 
from  financial  pressures,  most  States 
have  found  that  they  cannot  assume 
such  a  large  financial  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
change  this  %-V3  formula  so  as  to  pro- 
vide States  with  a  greater  incentive  to  opt 
for  the  section  403(c)  alternatives.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  do  exactly 
this.  My  bill  equalizes  the  financial  bur- 
den by  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  50  percent,  and  thus  reducing 
the  state  burden  from  66%  to  50  percent. 

I  think  this  change  In  formula  will  re- 
sult in  an  expansion  of  the  rail  service 
offering  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course,  parallel  efforts  must  be  made  to 
provide  the  additional  equipment  for  the 
actual  operation  of  these  routes. 

The  American  public  is  responding  to 
the  "all  aboard"  calls  of  Amtrak.  We  in 
Congress  must  find  ways  to  effectively 
address  the  public's  resounding  clamor 
for  increased  passenger  raU  service 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  that  my 
bill  addresses  itself  to  this  need. 
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extended  urunarried  children  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens— to  those  persons  who  have  served 
at  least  3  years  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  liave  been  honorably 
discharged. 

n  passed,  those  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  the  service  of  our  country 
would  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  groups  who  receive  special  prefer- 
ence status. 

As  a  matter  of  justice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  chose  to  defend  our  Nation  and 
who  answered  the  call  at  our  time  of 
need,  certainly  deserve  to  be  given  the 
same  rights  as  others  who  wish  to  enter 
this  country  if  they  so  choose. 
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1973  VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  EQUITY  FOR 
PHILIPPINE  VETERANS  OF  THE 
U.S.  ARMED  F0RC:ES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  current  immigration  law, 
special  categories  are  created  in  order  to 
allow  certain  people  to  ttnmigrate  to  this 
country  on  a  priority  basis. 

For  example,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens,  spouses  and  un- 
married children  of  permanent  residents, 
talented  professionals,  and  workers  to 
fill  a  labor  shortage — all  receive  a  special 
preference. 

However,  one  important  group  that 
should  be  permitted  to  immigrate  on  a 
priority  basis  is  the  Philippine  veterans 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Today,  there  is  no  special  treatment 
for  those  aliens  who  courageously  served 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  military — those 
who  fought  under  our  flag,  under  our 
commanders,  side  by  side  with  American 
men. 

Veterans  have  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  We  aU  recognize 
the  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  those 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  this  great  land.  But  we 
have  been  remiss  in  paying  that  debt  to 
the  aliens  who  have  served  honorably  as 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  As  an  ex- 
ample, under  current  law  it  means  noth- 
ing that  a  man  or  woman  served  for 
several  years  with  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  H  when  he  or  she  applies 
for  an  immigrant  visa  number.  This  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  cor- 
rected this  injustice. 

To  correct  what  I  believe  is  an  over- 
sight in  the  law.  the  biU  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  extend  first  preference 
category  privileges— the  same  privileges 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
mj-  constituents  are  entitled  to  a  full  re- 
port of  my  congressional  activities.  They 
are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  I  have 
done  on  their  behalf.  Accordingly,  I  am 
attaching  herewith  my  complete  voting 
record  for  the  93d  Congress,  1st  Session 

I  participated  as  fully  as  I  was  able  in 
the  legislative  activities  of  the  Congress. 
In  1973.  there  were  541  recorded  votes 
m  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  voted 
537  times,  bringing  nv,'  attendance  rec- 
ord to  more  than  99  percent. 

I  also  sponsored  222  bills,  many  of 
which  have  already  become  law.  I  testi- 
fied before  House  and  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees 11  times  in  support  of  various 
legislative  proposals,  ranging  from  sup- 
port of  financial  aid  to  Israel  to  support 
of  the  Charles  River  Wakefield  project 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 

I  held  office  hours  for  a  total  of  206 
hours  on  33  separate  days  with  approxi- 
mately 1,133  comtituents.  In  addition 
I  spoke  with  over  100  groups  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  including 
20  schools,  17  business  and  labor  groups 
and  61  community  organizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  voting 
record : 

1.  Election  of  Speaker.  For  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  93rd  Congress  the  nominees  were  Rep 
Carl  Albert  (D.  Okla),  epeaker  since  1971 
and  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.  Mich.),  minor-' 
Ity  leader  since  1965.  Albert  was  elected 
236-188,  Jan.  3,  1973,  Voted:  Tes. 

2.  H.  Res.  6.  Houae  Rules  for  the  93rd 
Congress.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution  ^proving  the  rules 
of  the  House  for  the  93rd  Congress.  Including 
two  major  changes  proposed  by  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  Jan.  2.  The  major  changes 
v/ere:  fl )  an  Increase  to  four  from  two  of 
the  number  of  days  set  aside  each  month  for 
consideration  of  less  controversial  bUls  which 
are  listed  on  the  suspension  calendar  and 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  for  pas- 
sage, and  (2)  revising  the  procedure  under 
which  the  speaker  could  adjust  the  dally 
meeting  time  of  the  House.  Under  previous 
rules,  the  House  met  at  noon  unless  an  alter- 
native time  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent;  under  the  proposed  modification  the 
speaker  could  alter  the  meeting  time  If  he 
obtained  majority  approval.  Motion  agreed 
to   208-206.   Jan.   3,    1973.   Adoption   of   the 


motion  precluded  the  posslbUity  of  amend, 
lug  the  resolution  on  the  floor.  Voted-  Tes 

3.  H.  Res.  132.  Hous«  Committee  Study' 
Motion  ordering  the  previous  quesUon,  end- 
lag  debate  and  closing  the  posslbm'ty  of 
amendment  from  the  floor,  on  the  rule  (H 
Res.  176)  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  Agreed  to  206-167.  Jan.  31  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

4.  H.  Res.  132.  House  Committee  Study 
Adoption  of  the  nile  (H.  Res.  176)  provldlii 
for  consideration  of  and  forbidding  amen^ 
ments  to  the  resolution.  Adopted  238-135 
Jan.  31.  1973.  Voted:  Yes, 

5.  H.  Res.  132.  Hous«  Committee  Study 
Pa.<=sage  of  the  resolution  creating  a  special' 
committee  to  study  the  role,  jurisdiction  and 
procedures  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House.  Passed  282-91.  J^n.  31,  1973,  Voted- 
Yes. 

6.  H.J.  Res.  123.  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Commission.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  resolution  extending  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Commission  through  fiscal 
1973  and  Increasing  to  $450,000  from  $200  000 
funds  for  commission  activities  for  fiscal 
1973.  Passed  283-40.  Feb.  5,  1973.  Voted:  Ye-; 

7.  H.R.  2107.  Rural  Envlronmontal  Assl<!t- 
ance  Program.  Motion  to  order  the  previous 
qtiest Ion— thereby  ending  debate  and  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments— on  the  rule 
(H.  Re.=;.  188)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bin  reinstating  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program.  Agreed  to  237-150  Feb  7 
1973.  Voted:  Yes, 

8.  HR.  2107.  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Program,  Amendment  to  require  the 
agriculture  secretary  to  spend  the  amount  al- 
located by  the  secretary  for  the  rural  envi- 
ronmental assistance  program— $i40-mniloa 
In  fiscal  1973— rather  than  the  total  amo'int 
Congress  had  appropriated  for  the  program— 
$225-mlll!on  In  fiscal  1973— a.s  provided  by 
the  committee  bill.  Relected  176-217  Feb  7 
1973.  Voted:  Yes.  "  •         ■  '. 

9.  HR.  2107.  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance  Program.  Amendment  to  restrict  pay- 
ments  under  the  rural  environmental  assls't- 
ance  program  to  farmers  whose  average  an- 
nual net  Income  from  all  sources  during  the 
preceding  three  years  was  $10,000  or  less  Re- 
jected 132-260.  Feb.  7.  1973.  Voted:  No.' 

10.  HH.  2107.  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Program.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  require 
the  agriculture  secretary  to  spend  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress— $225-mll- 
llon  in  fiscal  1973— for  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  (REAP).  Passed 
251-142.  Feb.  7.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

11.  H.R.  3694.  Bicentennial  Commission. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $3,359  000  to 
extend  the  activities  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  for  the  pe- 
riod Feb.  16.  1973,  to  June  30,  1973.  Motion 
agreed  to  286-72.  Feb.  20,  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

12.  H.J.  Res.  345.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  1973.  Passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  to  extend  through  June  30,  1973. 
funding  for  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Departments  at  an  annual  level  of  $29.8- 
blUlon  and  foreign  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  at  an  annual  level  of  $3.6-bllllon 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1973.  Passed  311- 
73.  Feb.  21.  1973.  Voted:  Yep. 

13.  HR.  1975.  Emergency  Farm  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Amendment  to  allow  farmers,  eligible 
a.'?  of  Dec.  26,  1972,  In  555  counties  through- 
out the  United  States  designated  bv  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Agriculture,  to  applv  for  emergency 
disaster  loans  for  an  18-day  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Adopted  196- 
160.  Voted:  No. 

14.  HR.  1975.  Emergency  Farm  Loan  Pro- 
gram, Passage  of  bill  to  return  the  Emergency 
Farm  Loan  Program,  which  provided  emer- 
gency low-cost  loans  to  farmers  and  rural 
homeowners  In  areas  affected  by  natural  dis- 
asters, basically  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  prevailed  before  1971.  Passed  269-96. 
Feb.  22, 1973.  Voted:  Tes, 
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15.  H.R.  3577.  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  the 
equalization  tax,  first  enacted  In  1963  as  a 
temporary  deterrent  to  the  outflow  of  TJJ3. 
capital  to  qther  nations  by  removing  the  In- 
centive for  foreigners  to  borrow  funds  In  the 
United  States  and  for  Americans  to  invest  In 
foreign  securities  bearing  a  higher  Interest 
rate,  from  March  31,  1973,  to  June  80,  1974. 
Passed  358-23.  Feb.  27,  1973,  Voted:  Yes. 

16.  H.  Res.  256.  Select  Conunlttee  on  Crime. 
Passage  of  the  resolution  to  re-constltute  the 
committee  for  the  first  Biz  months  of  1973 
and  to  transfer  Its  functions  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  alter  June  30.  Passed  317-76. 
Feb  28, 1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

17.  H.  Res.  18.  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Funding.  Motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution  to  authorize  funds 
for  investigations  and  inquiries  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  the  93rd 
Congress.  Opptonents  of  the  resolution  sought 
to  defeat  the  motion  In  order  to  amend  the 
resolution.  Agreed  to  204-191.  Feb.  28,  1973. 
(The  resolution  subsequently  was  passed  by 
voice  vote.)  Voted:  Tes. 

18.  H.  Res.  257.  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee Funding.  Passage  of  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  expend  monies  on  studies  and 
investigations.  Including  trips  abroad  to 
study  local  government  administration  In 
foreign  coimtrles.  Rejected  153-234.  Feb.  28, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

19.  H.R.  3298.  Rural  Water-Sewer  Grants. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  require  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  spend  the  entire  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  each  fiscal  year  for 
water  and  sewaee  grants  to  rural  commu- 
nities. Passed  297-54.  March  1,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

20.  H.R.  4278.  School  Lunch  Programs.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  assure  that  federal  financial  assistance  for 
child  nutrition  programs — the  school  lunch 
and  breakfsist  programs — was  maintained  at 
the  level  budgeted  for  fiscal  1973.  Motion 
agreed  to  352-7.  March  5,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

21.  H.J.  Res.  393.  Postsecondary  Education 
(Jommlsslon.  Motion  to  siispend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  to  June  30,  1974,  and  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  its  final  report  from 
April  30.  1973,  to  Dec.  31,  1973.  Motion  agreed 
to  332-29.  March  5,  1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

22.  H.  Res.  259.  Open  Committee  Meetings. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question,  thus 
ending  debate  and  the  opportunity  of 
amending  the  rule  (H  Res  272)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Motion 
agreed  to  197-196:  March  7,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

23.  H.  Res.  259.  Open  Committee  Meetings. 
Amendment  to  authorize  executive  depart- 
ment officials  and  experts  to  attend  closed 
committee  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  committee  In  drafting  legislation, 
if  authorized  by  the  committee.  Adopted  201- 
198.  March  7,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

24.  H.  Res.  259.  Open  Committee  Meetings. 
Passage  of  the  resolution  amending  House 
rules  to  require  open  committee  meetings 
except  where  national  security  or  personal 
privacy  was  Involved,  or  where  the  committee 
decided  by  majority  vote  to  close  its  doors. 
Passed  371-27.  March  7,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

25.  H.R.  17.  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act 
of  1973.  Amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill  restricting  HR  17  to  a  three-year 
extension  of  the  existing  grants  program  to 
the  states  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. Rejected  165-213.  March  8.  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

26.  H.R.  17.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  Passage  of  the  bill  amending  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  for 
two  years  the  authorization  of  grants  to 
states  for  vocational  rehablUtatlon  services, 
at  an  authorization  of  $1.5-bllllon,  and  au- 
thorizing new  grants  for  a  three-year  period 
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for  rehablUtatlon  services  to  persons  with 
severe  dlsabUltles.  Passed  318-57.  March  8, 
1973  Voted:  Yee. 

27.  KR.  71.  Older  Americans  Act.  Amend- 
ment, m  the  form  of  a  substitute  blU,  to 
authorize  $501-mUUon  Ln  grants  for  fiscal 
1973-74  for  states  and  regional  programs  of 
assistance  for  senior  citizens  and  to  reduce 
the  federal  share  of  grtmts  for  certain  social 
services  over  three  years:  funding  after  fis- 
cal 1974  was  left  open-ended.  Rejected  168- 
229.  March  13.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

28.  HJl.  71.  Older  Americans  Act.  Passage 
of  the  blU  to  strengthen  and  expand  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
to  authorize  $1.4-bUlion  over  a  three-year 
period  and  to  strengthen  representation  of 
the  Interests  of  the  elderly  at  the  federal 
level.  Passed  329-69.  March  13.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

29.  8.  583.  Rules  of  Evidence.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  pro- 
posed new  rules  of  evidence  for  federal  courts 
until  such  time  as  Congress  had  approved 
them.  Passed  399-1.  March  14,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

30.  H.R.  2246.  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  one  year,  through  fis- 
cal 1974.  and  authorizing  a  total  of  $1.2-bll- 
llon.  Including  $800-mlUlon  for  public  works 
grants;  $170-mllllon  for  public  works  and 
business  development  loans;  $50-mUllon  for 
technical  assistance  and  research;  $50-mll- 
llon  for  growth  centers  and  economic  devel- 
opment districts,  and  $152.5-mUUon  for  re- 
gional action  planning  commission  programs. 
Passed  278-108.  March  15,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

31.  H.  Res.  285.  Public  Works  Committee 
Funding.  Passage  of  the  resolution  providing 
$1.52-mllllon  in  expenses  for  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  the  first  session  of  the 
93rd  Congress.  Passed  372-9.  March  20,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

32.  H.R.  5446.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Ex- 
tension. Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  for  one 
year  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  as 
amended  and  authorizing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1974  at  the  same  funding  level  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1973  ($238.5-mUlion) ,  com- 
posed of  $140-mllllon  for  grants  to  states  and 
municipalities  for  model  resource  recovery 
systems  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities; 
$76-mlllion  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  new  recycling  and  waste 
disposal  techniques  and  $22.5-mllllon  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  on  mine 
waste  disposal.  Passed  392-2.  March  21,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

33.  H.  Res.  308.  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee Funding.  Passage  of  the  resolution  pro- 
viding $475,000  In  expenses  for  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  for  the  first  session  of 
the  93rd  Congress.  Passed  289-101.  March  22 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

34.  H.R.  5445.  Clean  Air  Act  Extension.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  authorlzmg  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1974  at  the  same  funding 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  1973  ($475-mll- 
llon),  composed  of  $300-mllllon  for  pro- 
grams to  supervise  motor  vehicle  emissions, 
s'ate  Implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  assistance  to  state  and  municipal 
air  pollution  control  agencies:  $l50-mllllon 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
develop  technology  for  controlling  automo- 
bile and  powerplant  pollution  and  825-mil- 
llon  for  certification  of  low-emission  vehicles 
and  their  purchase  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Passed  387-1.  March  22,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

35.  H.R.  5293.  Peace  Corps  Authorization. 
Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee 
with  Instructions  to  report  It  back  contain- 
ing an  amendment  to  limit  the  authorisation 
to  one  year  and  to  reduce  fiscal  1974  funds 
by  about  $17-mmion.  Rejected  132-238. 
March  29,  1973.  Voted:  No. 
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36.  HJl.  5293.  Peace  Corps  Authorization. 
Passage  of  the  blU  authorizing  for  the  Peace 
Corps  appropriations  of  $77-million  for  fis- 
cal 1974  and  SBG-million  for  fiscal  1973. 
Passed  299-72.  March  29,  1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

37.  HJR.  3153.  Social  Security.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  chanees.  Agreed  to  340-1.  AprU  2, 

1973.  Voted:  Yes." 

38.  H.  Res.  330.  Ocean  Treaty.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  ru'ee  and  pass  the  resolution 
endorsing  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ocean  policy  statement  of  May  23, 
1970,  and  to  be  pursued  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference:  objec- 
tives Included  protection  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  beyond  a  12-mUe  territorial  limit  and 
free  transit  through  International  straits, 
recognition  of  several  "Interests"  of  the  In- 
ternational community,  an  effective  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority  for  regulation  and 
development  of  seabed  resources,  and  con- 
servation and  protection  of  living  resources. 
Agreed  to  303-52.  April  2.  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

39.  H.R.  3577.  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  to  extend 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  first  enacted  In 
1964  as  a  temporary  deterrent  to  the  outfiow 
of  U.S.  capital  to  other  nations  by  removing 
the  Incentive  for  foreigners  to  borrow  funds 
In  the  United  States  and  for  Americans  to  in- 
vest In  foreign  securities  bearing  higher  In- 
terest rates,  from  March  31,  1973,  to  June  30. 

1974.  Adopted  (clearing  the  measure  for  the 
President)  396-18.  April  4,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

40.  HJl.  5683.  Rural  Electrification  Loan 
Program.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion, endmg  debate  on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  337) 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
Agreed  to  244-170   April  4,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

41.  H.R.  5683.  Rural  Electrification  Loan 
Program.  Amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  to  tighten  loan  criteria  for  2  per 
cent  loans  and  to  give  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  more  discretion  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  loaned.  Re- 
jected 162-244.  April  4,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

42.  HJl.  5683.  Rural  Electrification  Loan 
Program.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund,  made  up  In  part  of  current 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  assets 
totaUng  $4-bllllon,  for  insured  and  guaran- 
teed loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems at  Interest  rates  which  were  Intended 
to  allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  act.  Passed  317-92.  April  4,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

43.  H.  Res.  340  European  Study  Confer- 
ence. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  author- 
ize additional  Investigative  authority  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
allow  two  committee  members  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  International  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property,  at  Rome.  Italy.  Adopted  281-70. 
AprU  5,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

44.  H.R.  4586.  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's 
Association.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  Incorporate 
the  National  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's 
Association,  an  organization  designed  to  pro- 
vide sports  programs  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  no  cost 
to  the  federal  government  or  the  District  of 
Colimabla.  Passed  328-0.  AprU  9,  1973.  Not 
voting. 

45.  H.R.  342.  Educational  Personnel.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel which  facilitates,  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation about  the  qualifications  of  edu- 
cators. Passed  331-1.  AprU  9,  1973.  Not  voting. 

46.  H.R.  3298.  Rural  Water-Sewer  Grants. 
Passage  over  the  President's  April  5  veto  of 
the  bUl  to  require  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture to  spend  the  entire  amount  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  each  fiscal  year  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  to  rural  communities.  Re- 
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Jected   (President's  veto  sustained)   225-189 
AprU  10.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

47.  H.J.  Res.  205.  Atlantic  Union  Delega- 
tion. Motion  to  adopt  the  rule  (H.  Res.  348) 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  205) 
creating  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  to 
organize  and  participate  In  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  NATO  treaty  democracies 
Rejected  197-210.  AprU  10.  1973.  Voted:  yes. 

48.  H.R.  3180.  Congressional  Pranking 
PrlvUege.  Passage  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  349). 
under  which  the  bUl  to  clarify  the  use  of  the 
congressional  franking  prlvUege  was  con- 
sidered. Rule  adopted  371-14.  AprU  11,  1973 
Not  voting. 

49.  HJi.  3180.  Congressional  Pranking 
PrlvUege.  Passage  of  the  bUl  to  clarify  the 
use  of  the  franking  prlvUege  by  members  of 
Congress,  including  examples  of  accepUble 
and  xmacceptabl©  vises  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  commission  to  advise  con- 
gressmen and  decide  grievances.  Passed  354- 
49.  April  11.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

50.  H.J.  Res.  496.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bUl  authorizing  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1973 
of  $26.8-mmion  for  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  WeS-mUUon  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. $872-mUllon  for  coUege  student 
aid  programs  and  81.8-mUllon  for  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Passed  367-0  AorU 
12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

51.  H.R.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Motion  to  order  the  previous  question 
thus  ending  debate  and  preventing  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  357)  setting 
rules  for  floor  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl 
6168)  to  direct  the  President  to  roU  back 
prices  to  Jan.  10  levels.  The  resolution  made 
fli^n  *^*  offering  of  another  bUl  (HR 
6879)  to  roU  back  prices  to  March  16  levels 
as  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  HR,  6168.  Motion  to  order  the 
previous  question  rejected  147-268.  AprU  16 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

62.  HJl.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  extending  the  Presl- 
denfa  authority  to  Impose  wage  and  price 
controls  to  April  30.  1974— Impose  a  celling 
on  all  prices  except  for  agricultural  prices 
at  the  farm  at  levels  In  effect  on  April  16 
1973.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller  vote  139-^ 
263.  AprU  16.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

53.  H.R.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment—Require the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  hearings  before  is- 
suing an  order  reducing  wages  and  to  publish 
an  explanation  of  such  an  order  within  30 
days  after  It  was  Issued.  Adopted  by  re- 
corded teller  vote  271-132.  April  16.  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

54.  HR.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
slon.  Amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment^Extend  the  President's  controls  au- 
thority for  60  days  and  direct  him  to  de- 
velop and  report  to  Congress  by  May  15  1973 
a  comprehensive  controls  program.  Rejected 
by  recorded  teller  vote  151-253.  April  16.  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

55.  HR.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  the  sub.st!tute  amend- 
ment—Direct the  President  to  roll  back  rents 
to  Jan.  10.  1973.  levels  and  allow  to  limit 
rent  Increases  to  amount  of  increases  In 
state  and  local  taxes  or  necessary  capital  im- 

?i![^r'?®'^'  '^°**®    Rejected  173-225.  April  16 
1973.  Voted-   Yes.  f    ^  ^°. 

56.  HR.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
s:on.  Amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment-Direct the  President  to  roll  back  rents 
to  Jan^  10.  1973.  levels  and  allow  increases 
up  to  2.6  per  cent  annually  with  lncrea,ses 
m  state  and  local  taxes  and  necessary  capital 
improvement  costs.  Rejected  147-250  April 
16.  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

57.  HR.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment—Direct the  President  to  roU  back  food 
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prices  to  March  16,  1973  levels  and  rents  to 
Jan.  10,  1973  levels  and  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  mandatory  controls  whenever 
the  consumer  price  Index  rises  at  an  annual 
rate  of  3  per  cent  over  three  months  or  by 
2.5  per  cent  over  a  year.  Rejected  by  recorded 
teller  vote  101-303.  AprU  16.  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

58.  H.R.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  inten- 
sion. Motion  to  recommit  the  bUl  extending 
the  President's  wage-prloe  controls  authority 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Rejected  164-243.  AprU  16.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

69.  H.R.  6168.  Wage-Price  Controls  Exten- 
sion. Passage  of  the  bUl  to  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  control  wages  and  prices 
for  one  year  to  April  30,  1974,  from  April  30 
1973.  Passed  293-114.  April  16,  1973.  Voted:' 
Yes. 

60.  H.R.  6691.  Legislative  Appropriations. 
Amendment  to  delete  $53-mlUlon  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  Re- 
jected 189-195.  April  17,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

61.  H.R.  6691.  Legislative  Appropriations. 
Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  Instruc- 
tions to  delete  $58-mlIlicn  for  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  Rejected  185- 
215.  AprU  18.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

62.  HJl.  4204.  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H  Res 
360),  thus  ending  debate  and  the  possibility 
of  amending  the  rule.  Rejected  193-209 
AprU  18,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

63.  H.R.  4204.  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on  the 
Latta  amendment  (HR  6710)  In  the  form  of 
a  substitute  to  the  rule  under  which  the  bill 
was  considered  (H  Res  360).  thus  ending 
debate  and  further  amendment  of  the  rule 
Rejected  157-245.  AprU  18.  1973.  Voted:  No.' 

64.  H.R.  4204.  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
Motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
rule  (H  Res  360)  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  for  two  years  at  a  oost  of  «4.5-bUllon. 
Motion  to  table  agreed  to  183-173.  April  18 
1973.  Voted :  No. 

65.  S.  50.  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  to  extend  and  to  expand  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  authorlaJng 
•543.6-mUllon  and  other  sums  as  necessary 
for  fiscal  1973-75  and  strengthening  the  In- 
terests of  the  elderly  at  the  federal  level.  Pas- 
sage meant  adoption  of  a  Senate  amendment 
to  delete  a  mid-career  training  program  and 
to  change  authorizations  for  some  programs 
from  specific  amounts  to  open-ended.  Passed 
(and  thus  sent  to  the  President)  348-0 
April  18,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

66.  S.  502.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. 
Amendment  to  permit  urban  areas  to  use 
8700-mmion  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1974-76 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass 
transit  projects  or  roads.  Rejected  by  re- 
corded teller  vote  190-215.  April  19  "l973 
Voted:  Yes. 

67.  S.  502.  Federal -Aid  Highway  Program. 
Amendment  to  delete  a  provision  In  the  blU 
that  allowed  highway  funds  to  be  distributed 
directly  to  urban  areas  with  a  population  of 
400,000  or  more  rather  than  aUocated  by 
state  governments.  Adopted  292-93.  April  19 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

68.  S.  398.  Wage-Price  Controls.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend 
for  one  year  the  President's  authorltv  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls  for  one"  year  to 
April  30.  1974.  Adopted  (and  thus  cleared  for 
the  President)  267-115.  AprU  30,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

69.  H.R.  3932.  OMB  Director.  Adoption  of 
the  rule  (H.  Res  351)  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bui  to  abolish  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  re-establish  It 
with  a  director  and  deputy  director  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  director  from  the  President  certain 
statutory  authority  now  delegated  to  the 
director  by  the  President,  Adoptee.  318-66 
May  1.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 
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70.  H.R.  3932.  OMB  Director.  Amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  require  Ben- 
ate  confirmation  of  aU  directors  and  deputv 
directors  of  OMB  appointed  after  enactment 
of  the  bUl.  Rejected  130-263.  Map  1  ig-ri 
Voted:   No.  '        "• 

71.  H.R.  3932.  OMB  Director.  Passage  of  the 
bUl  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  to  re-establish  OMB  with  a 
director  and  deputy  director  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation  and  to  transfer  to  the  di- 
rector from  the  President  certain  statutory 
authority  now  delegated  to  the  director  by 
the  President.  Passed  229-171.  May  1  197<» 
Voted:  Yes.  ' 

72.  H.R.  6388.  Airport  Development.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H  Res  379)  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  the  bUl  to  amend  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act.  Adopted 
385-2.  May  2,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

73.  HJl.  6388.  Airport  Development.  Passage 
of  the  blU  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1970  by  Increasing  the 
federal  share  of  airport  development  costs 
execept  at  the  nation's  largest  airports,  from 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  and  by  prohibiting 
local  taxation  of  airline  passengers.  Passed 
386-16.  May  2.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

74.  H.R.  982.  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Amendments.  Amendment  to  delete  from 
the  bill  language  Imposing  sanctions  upon 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  Ulegal  aliens 
Rejected  96-266.  May  3,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

75.  H.R.  982.  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Amendments.  Passage  of  bUl  amending 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  U.S.  emloyers  to  hire  Ulegal 
aliens.  Passed  297-63.  May  3.  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

76.  Hil.  4967.  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Authorization.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  to  authorize  $1.2-mUllon  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  1974 
and  to  Increase  to  $2.7-mlUlon  from  $1.8- 
mllllon  funds  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  to 
help  Indians  obtain  expert  assistance  In  the 
preparation  of  claims.  Motion  agreed  to  338-8 
May  7, 1973.  Voted :  Yes. 

77.  HJt.  6574.  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  provide  full  coverage  vmder 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  certain  members  of  the 
Retired  Reserves.  Motion  agreed  to  342-1 
May  7.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

78.  HJl.  2828.  National  Cemeteries  Act.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
provide  additional  burial  allowances  for  vet- 
erans and  to  consolidate  most  federal  ceme- 
teriea  under  the  Veterans'  Administratloo. 
Motion  agreed  to  340-1.  May  7.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

79.  HJl.  29.  Postal  Service  Payments  to 
Retirement  Fund.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  to  pay  off  future 
liabilities  attributable  to  salary  Increases  for 
Postal  Service  employees.  Motion  agreed  to 
344-0.  May  7,  1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

80.  HJl.  5452.  Sea  Grant  Authorization.  Mo- 
tlon  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  to 
extend  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  and  to  authorize  fund- 
ing of  $30-mllllon  for  fiscal  1974.  $40-mmion 
for  fiscal  1975  and  $50-mllllon  for  fiscal  1976. 
Motion  agreed  to  368-9.  Mfty  8.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

81.  H.R.  5451.  OU  Pollution.  Motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  to  amend  the 
OU  Pollution  Act.  further  restricting  oU  dis- 
charge on  the  open  seas  by  tankers  in  ac- 
cordance with  1969  and  1971  amendments  to 
the  1954  International  Convention  on  Pre- 
vention of  PoUutlon  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  Motion 
agreed  to  370-1.  May  8.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

82.  HJl.  7445.  Renegotiation  Act  Extension. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  untu  June  30. 
1975,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  which 
provides  for  a  review  of  government  contracts 
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In  the  defense  and  space  programs  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  eliminate  excessive 
profits.  Passed  388-0.  May  9,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

83.  H.R.  6370.  Interest  Payments  on  Time 
and  Savings  Deposits.  Committee  amendment 
to  delete  from  the  bill  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  to  set 
different  Umits  on  Interest  rates  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  a  provision  forbidding  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  maintain  Interest-bear- 
ing checking  accounts.  Rejected  98-264.  May 

9,  1973.  Voted:  Ves. 

84.  H.R.  6370.  Interest  payments  on  Time 
and  Savings  Deposits.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  of  federal  bank  regula- 
torj'  agencies  to  set  different  limits  on  inter- 
est paid  on  time  and  savings  deposits  and  to 
forbid  mutual  savings  banks  to  allow  negoti- 
able orders  of  withdrawal  on  accounts  on 
which  interest  Is  paid.  Passed  376-4.  May  9 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

85.  8.  394.  Rural  Electrification  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide 
for  Insured  and  guaranteed  loans  to  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  at  low  interest 
rates.  Adopted  (and  thus  cleared  for  the 
President's  signature)  363-25.  May  10.  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

86.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1973.  Motion  to  order  the 
previous  qtiestlon,  ending  debate  on  the  rule 
(H.  Res.  389)  under  which  HJl.  7447.  the  bUl 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
1973,  was  considered.  Rejected  184-222.  May 

10,  1973.  (Rule  later  agreed  to  by  voice  vote 
after  being  anaended.)  Voted:  No. 

87.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1973.  Amendment  to  delete 
language  tn  the  bill  authorizing  the  Defense 
Department  to  transfer  funds  from  other  de- 
fense programs  for  use  in  Southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  and  to 
cover  increased  subsistance  costs  and  the  de- 
valuatlGu  of  the  dollar.  Adopted  by  recorded 
teller  vote  219-188.  May  10,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

88.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1973.  .-Vmendment  to  the 
amendment  (see  vote  89.  below)  to  prevent 
the  latter  amendment  from  taking  effect  for 
two  months.  (This  would  nulUfy  the  latter 
amendment  since  the  two-month  period 
would  expire  after  the  end  of  fiscal  1973  to 
which  the  latter  amendment  applied.)  Re- 
jected by  recorded  teller  vote  180-219  Mav  10 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

89.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1973.  Amendment  to  pro- 
mbit  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  by  the 
Department,  cf  Defense  to  finance  combat 
activities  In  Cambodia.  Adopted  by  recorded 
teUer  vote  224-172.  May  10.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

90.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
prlatioiis.  Fiscal  1973.  Amendment  to  Increase 
education  impact  aid  for  Category  B  stu- 
dents (those  whose  parents  lived  or  worked 
on  federal  property)  from  54  per  cent  to  68 
per  cent  of  entitlement.  Adopted  by  recorded 
teUer  vote  211-178,  May  10.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

91.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1973.  Second  vote  on  amend- 
ment (see  vote  87.  above).  Approved  194-187 
May  10.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

92.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1973.  Passage  of  the  bUl  to 
prov-ide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
«2,855,542,209  for  10  cabinet-level  depart- 
ments, several  federal  agencies  and  legislative 
wanch  operations  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1973  and  to  prohibit  appropriations  or  trars- 
fer  funds  in  the  bill  from  being  used  to 
nnance  U.S.  combat  activities  In  or  over  Cam- 
badla.  Passed  284-96.  May  10.  1973.  Voted- 
Yea. 

93.  H.R.  6768.  U.N.  Environmental  Program 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  environmental  pro- 
gram from  $40-mlllion  over  fiscal  1974-78  to 
»2.5-mUllon  for  fiscal  1974  only.  Rejected 
164-216.  May  15.  1973.  Voted:  No. 
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94.  HJl.  6768.  VN.  Environmental  Program. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  environ- 
mental program  from  $40-mUllon  over  fiscal 
1974-78  to  $5-mlUlon  for  fiscal  1974  only. 
Adopted  200-184.  May  15.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

95.  H.R.  6768.  U.N.  Environmental  Program. 
Second  vote  on  amendment  (see  vote  94 
above).  Rejected  192-198.  May  15,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

96.  HJl.  6768.  UJJ.  Environmental  Program. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  a  ?40-mllllon 
contribution  by  the  United  States  over  fiscal 
year  1974-78,  with  a  maximum  of  $10-mlllion 
for  fiscal  1974.  to  the  U.N.  Environmental 
Fund,  established  to  coordinate  and  support 
work  on  international  environmental  con- 
cerns. Passed  266-123.  May  15,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

97.  H.R.  5777.  Hobby  Protection  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  protect  hobbyists  against 
the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of  Imitation 
political  items,  coins,  tokens,  paper  money 
and  conunemorative  medals  not  clearlv  Iden- 
tified as  imitations,  with  violations'  to  be 
regulated  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
slo.i  Act  and  through  private  clvU  suits. 
Passed  382-7.  May  16,  1973.  Voted:  Yes 

98.  H.J.  Res.  512.  Extension  of  Housing 
Laws.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  extend  through  June  30.  1974, 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insurance 
programs  and  Department  of  Hou?lng  and 
Urban  Development  urban  renewal  programs, 
model  cities  authorizations,  open  space  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  faculties  grants  and 
rehabilitation  loan  programs,  and  author- 
izing $llO-mUllon  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  $195-mlllion  for  additional  new 
community  guarantees.  Motion  agreed  to 
357-1.  May  21,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

99.  H.R.  6330.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
to  permit  the  Armory  Board  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  ran  the  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy Stadium,  to  borrow  up  to  $1.5-mUUon 
in  order  to  add  8,000  seats  in  the  stadium 
Motion  agreed  to  270-98.  May  21,  1973  Voted - 
Yes. 

100.  H.R.  6717.  Recreational  Faculties 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
to  amend  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  fees 
for  the  use  of  certain  public  recreation  areas 
at  lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Motion 
agreed  to  307-90.  May  22,  1973.  Voted  Yes 

101.  H.R.  7200.  Railroad  Retirement  Mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  the  bui  to 
liberalize  eligibility  requirements  for  rail- 
road retirement  and  extend  benefit  Increase-^ 
thus  killing  It.  Rejected  10-393.  May  22.  1973' 
Voted:  No. 

102.  H.R.  7200.  Poillroad  Retlrcr^ient  Pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  to  extend  temporary  retire- 
ment benefit  Increases  through  Dec  31  1974 
and  to  liberalize  eligibility  requirements  for 
raUroad  retirement.  Passed  387-5  Mav  22 
1973.  Voted:  Yes.  ' 

103.  s.  518.  OMB  Director.  Passage  over 
the  President's  May  18  veto,  of  the  bUl  to 
temporarily  abolish  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  and  re-establish 
OMB  with  a  director  and  deputv  director 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  (including 
the  incumbent  Director  Rov  L.  Ash  and  Dep- 
uty DU-ector  Frederic  V.  Maiek)  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  OMB  director  from  the  President 
certain  statutory  authorities  currently  dele- 
gated to  the  director  by  the  President.  Re- 
jected (thus  sustaining  the  President's  veto) 
236-178.  May  23.  1973.  A  two-thirds  majority 
vote  (276  in  this  case)  is  required  to  over- 
ride a  veto.  Voted:  Yes. 

104.  H.R.  7528.  NASA  Authorization  Fiscal 
1974.  Amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds 
In  the  bill  to  operate  a  South  African  space 
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tracking  station.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller 
vote  104-294.  May  23,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

105.  H.R.  7528.  NAS.^  Authorization,  Fiscal 
1974.  Passage  of  the  bUl  authorizing  $3.1- 
bilUon  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1974  for  the 
US.  space  program  and  related  activities. 
Passed   322-73.   May  23,    1973.   Voted:    Yes 

106.  HR.  6912.  Dollar  Devaluation.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  408)  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  authorize  a  10  per  cent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Adopted  299-9 
May  29.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

107.  H.R.  6912.  Dollar  Devaluation.  .Amend- 
ment to  allow  private  purchase,  sale  and 
ownership  of  gold  by  U.S.  citizens  after  Dec. 
31,  1973.  Instead  of  at  a  date  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President.  Rejected  162-162- 
May  29,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

108.  HR.  6912.  Dollar  Devaluation.  Amei.d- 
ent  to  strike  a  provision  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  determine  when  to  end  the 
prohibition  on  private  gold  ownership  (the 
amendment  would  have  had  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing private  ownership  of  eold  on  enact- 
ment o^  the  bill).  Rejected  l(5b-218.  Mav  29 
1973.  Voted:  No.  i^iay  ^», 

109.  H.R.  6912.  Dollar  Devaluation.  Passage 
of  the  bUl  to  authorize  the  secretary'  of  toe 
Treasury  to  revise  the  international  par 
value  Of  the  dollar  from  one  thirtv-elghth 

^'L°no°''^  °^  ^°'^  ^  0.023684  of  an  ounce 
or  (^828348  Special  Drawing  Right  (a  deval- 
nation  of  10  percent),  to  provide  for  private 
owi^ershlp  of  gold  In  the  United  States  and  to 
authorize  $2.25-binion  for  International  de- 
velopment  lending  Institutions.  Passed  281- 
36.  May  29,  1973.  Voted:  Yes- 

110.  H.R.    5857.   National   Visitor   Center 

vf';?^  °'  *^^  ^^^'  *°  ^'"end  the  Nations 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $8.68-mllllon  to  com- 
plete the  renovation  of  Washington's  Union 
^Irl^^lJ^.^  National  Visitor  Center  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  transportation  services  between  the  cen- 

28L7S    K^ ^^',rf  °in^'  ^"  ^^^  ^^P"«>-  Passed 
288-75.   May  30.    1973.  Voted:    No 

111.  H.R.  5858.  JFK  Center  Authorization 
Passage  of  the  bUl  to  authorize  87.5-minioa 
m  fiscal  1974-1976  Interior  Department  ap^ 
proprlatlons  for  the  maintenance,  security 
and  Information  operations  of  the  John  P 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  $2  4-mll- 
lo?^  ^°H  ^o'f    '^''*'   $2.5-mUlion^for   filoal 

9flo  inn    J  ^^;?""°''  ^°'  ^^^^  J976.  Passed 
260-100.  May  30,  1973.  Voted-   Yes 

112.  H.R.  7806.  Health  Programs  Extension 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  S1.27-blllion 
t^.  ^"l^^f     ^^    expiring    health    progranw 
through   fiscal    3  974.   Passed   372-1     Mav   31 
1973.  Voted:  Yes.  ^   ^^' 

113.  HJt.  7724.  Biomedical  Research 
Amendment  to  bar  specifically  federal  spon-' 
sorship  of  research  on  live  human  fetuses 
Adopted    354-9.    May    33,    1973.    Voted -Yes 

114.  HJl.  7724.  Biomedical  Research.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bUI  to  authorize  «208.million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  to  continue 
r.n  1^^  program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships  and  training  grants.  Passed  361-5 
May  31.  1973.  Voted:  Yes 

115.  H.R.  6458.  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $145-mllllon 
for  fiscal  years  1974-76  for  grants  to  local 
communities  to  plan,  establish  or  imtlaUy 
operate  emergency  medical  care  systems  and 
for  research  and  training  In  emergency  medl- 
cal  services.  Passed  261-96.  May  31  1973 
Voted:  Yes.  ' 

116.  H.  Res  398.  Capitol  PoUce.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  r;iles  and  pass  the  bill  to  pro- 
mote 32  members  of  the  Capitol  Police  and  to 
reduce  by  15  the  number  of  positions  on  the 
force.  Motion  agreed  to  229-0.  June  4  1973 
Voted:  Yes.  ' 

117.  HJl.  8070.  Vocational  RehabUltatlon 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bui 
to  authorize  $660-milllon  for  fiscal  1974  and 
$e90-mUlion  for  fiscal  1975  for  rehabilitation 
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services  grants  to  the  states  and  other  sums 
as  necessary  for  special  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. Motion  agreed  to  384-13.  June  5,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

118.  HJi.  7936.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  amendment  (see  vote  119,  beUao) 
to  set  the  hourly  minimum  wage  for  farm 
workers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
at  $1.80  upon  enactnaent  of  the  bill  and  to 
increase  It  to  $2.00  In  the  second  year  and 
to  »2.20  la  the  third  year.  Rejected  186-232. 
June  6,  1973.  Voted  Yes. 

119.  HJl.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment In  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill  to  In- 
crease the  hourly  minimum  wage  for  most 
non-farm  workers  under  the  act  to  $1.90 
upon  enactment,  then  to  $2.10  In  1974  and  to 
(2.20  In  1975;  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  for  farm  workers  to  $1.50  upon  enact- 
ment, to  $1.70  In  1974,  to  $1.85  In  1975  and 
to  $2.00  In  1976,  and  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  students  and  youth  under 
18  at  $1.60  ($1.30  if  farm  labor)  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage,  which- 
ever is  higher,  for  a  180-day  period.  Rejected 
199-218  June  6,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

120.  HJ4.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  set  the  hourly  mlnlmimi  wage  for 
employees  covered  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
S1.90  upon  enactment,  $2.10  In  the  second 
year  and  $2.20  In  the  third  year.  Rejected 
193-225  June  6,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

121.  HJl.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  set  the  hourly  minimum  wage  rate 
for  employees  covered  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  at  $2.00  upon  enactment,  $2.10  In  the 
second  year  and  $2.20  In  the  third  year.  Re- 
jected 189-224.  June  6,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

122.  HJl.  7936.  Minimum  Wage.  Substitute 
for  amendment  (See  vote  123,  below)  to  set 
hourly  minimum  wage  for  farm  workers 
covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
at  $1.50  upon  enactment,  $1.70  in  the  second 
year.  $1.85  In  the  third  year  and  $2.00  In  the 
fourth  year.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller  vote 
195-224  June  6.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

123.  HJl.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment, Identical  to  vote  118,  to  set  the  hourly 
minimum  wage  for  farm  workers  at  $1.80 
upon  enactment,  $2.00  In  the  second  year 
and  $2.20  In  the  third  year.  Rejected  102-313 
June  6,  1973.  Voted :  Yes. 

124.  HJR.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  provisions  in  the  bill  ex- 
tending minimum  wage  coverage  to  certain 
federal  employees.  Rejected  167-249  June 
6,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

125.  H.R.  7935.  Minlmimi  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provisions 
extending  coverage  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  Rejected  182-233.  June 
6,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

126.  H.R.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  provisions  In  the  bill  to  phase 
out  the  overtime  pay  exemption  for  em- 
ployees working  In.  certain  seasonal  occupa- 
tions. Accepted  251-163.  June  6,  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

127.  HJR.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Amend- 
ment to  permit  employers  to  hire  youths 
under  18  or  full-time  students  at  $1.60  an 
hour  ($1.30  for  agricultural  labor)  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  applicable  adult  minimum  wage 
1  whichever  is  higher ) .  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  20  A-ork  weeks.  Rejected  199-215. 
June  6.  1973.  Voted;  No. 

128.  HJl.  7935.  Mlnlmima  Wage.  Second 
vote,  ou  Che  amendment  to  make  minimum 
wage  Increases  In  the  bill  Inapplicable  to 
workers  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone 
(amendment  was  previously  approved  by 
voice  vote).  Adopted  213-203.  June  6,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

129.  H.R.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  Increase  the  hourly  minimum 
wage,  to  extend  coverage  to  about  6  million 
workers  and  to  extend  overtime  pay  cover- 
age   to    certain    employees    previously    ex- 
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empted.  Passed  287-130.  June  6,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

130.  Adjoumnient.  Motion  to  adjourn.  (The 
effect  of  the  motion  was  to  cut  off  Hoiise 
floor  discussion  Initiated  by  McCloskey  (R. 
CaUi.)  on  Impeachment.)  Rejected  by  those 
present  9-143.  June  6,  1973.  (A  quorum  was 
not  present;  the  House  agreed  by  a  voice 
vote  to  a  McCloskey  adjournment  motion.) 

Voted:  No. 

131.  H.  Res.  382.  Drug  Reorganization  Plan. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  disapproving  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  Number  2 
of  1973  to  combine  federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment activities  wlthm  a  single  new  agency 
In  the  Jtistlce  Department.  Rejected  130- 
281.  June  7,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

132.  H.R.  7645.  Depart.ment  of  State  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1974.  Pas.sage  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  $687.4-mlllion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  related  activities,  to  re- 
quire certal:i  nominees  to  ambassadorships 
to  disclose  campaign  contributions  and  to 
prohibit  use  of  any  funds  authorized  In  the 
bill  for  reconstruction  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
Passed  331-57.  June  7.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

133.  H.R.  7446.  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial. Passage  of  the  bUl  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration (to  replace  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission)  to  coordi- 
nate planning  for  the  1976  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. Passed  344-14.  June  7,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

134.  H.R.  2246.  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  to  provide  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1B65  authorizing  $430- 
mllUon  for  fiscal  1974  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  multi-state 
regional  economic  planning  commissions. 
Passed  276-2.  June  8,  1973  Voted:  Yes. 

135.  H.R.  7670.  Maritime  Authorization. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  426)  un- 
der which  the  bill  was  considered  on  the  floor. 
Passed  274-0.  June  8.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

136.  H.R.  7670.  Maritime  Authorization. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $531,315,000 
for  fiscal  1974  for  Department  of  Commerce 
maritime  programs.  Passed  266-10.  Jtine  8, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

137.  Calendar  Wednesday  Business.  Motion 
to  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednesday  (Rule 
24,  clause  7)  business  on  June  13.  Rejected 
221-119.  June  11,  1973.  A  two-thirds  majority 
vote  (227  in  this  case)  Is  required  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  business.  (Opponents  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  normally  routine  request  sought 
to  use  the  procedure  to  force  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  vote  on  a  rule  to  bring  to  the  House 
floor  a  bill  (HJR.  2990)  to  give  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servloe  Committee  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  Rules  Committee  previously  had 
voted  to  defer  action  on  the  bill  after  the  post 
office  committee  had  approved  It  by  a  22-1 
vote.  The  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  al- 
lows bills  blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee  to 
be  brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration.) 
Voted:  Yes. 

138.  H.R.  4083.  District  of  CJolumbla  In- 
surance Act.  Passage  at  the  bill  to  strengthen 
laws  relating  to  the  regulation  of  Insurance 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  330-0. 
June  11. 1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

139.  H.R.  6713.  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Law.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  to  extend 
the  time  period  for  flUng  nominating  papers, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  signatures  needed 
to  place  a  third  party  presidential  candidate 
on  the  ballot,  to  ellrnlnate  the  provision  for 
runoff  elections  after  general  elections  were 
held  and  to  make  ether  changes.  Passed 
330-12.  June  11,  1963.  Voted:  Yes. 

140.  H.R.  8250.  District  of  Columbia  Au- 
thorizations. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
26   programs   and   activities  of   the   govern- 
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ment   of   the  District  of   Columbia.  Passed 
268-84.  June  11,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

141.  H.R.  4771.  District  of  Columbia  Rent 
Stabilization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  maximum  rents  to  be  charged  by  land- 
lords  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  21(^ 
144.  June  11,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

142.  H.R.  5293.  Peace  Corps  Authorization, 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  Of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  to  authorize  $77-mllllon  for 
the  Peace  Corps  In  fiscal  1974.  Passed  329-64. 
June  12.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

143.  H.R.  77.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  423)  to  pro- 
vide for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  allow  employer  contributions  to  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  for  legal  services. 
Adopted  307-91.  June  12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

144.  H.R.  77.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Amendment  to  permit  employees,  their  fami- 
lies and  dependents  to  select  an  attorney  of 
their  choice  as  part  of  any  legal  services 
trust  fund  plan.  Agreed  to  279-126.  June  12, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

145.  HJl.  77.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Amendment  to  pending  amendment  to  strike 
language  specifying  that,  once  a  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  fund  agreement  Is  In  effect, 
it  would  be  a  unfair  labor  practice  unilater- 
ally to  modify  or  terminate  or  to  refuse  to 
bargain  concerning  the  trust  fund  In  subse- 
quent labor  negotiations.  Rejected  111-293. 
June  12.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

146.  H.R.  77.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Amendment  to  provide  that  no  labor  orga- 
nization or  employer  shall  be  required  to 
bargain  on  the  establishment  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices trust  fund,  but  once  established.  It 
would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  uni- 
laterally modify  or  terminate  the  trust  fund 
agreement  or  to  refuse  to  bargain  concerning 
the  trust  fund  in  subsequent  negotiations. 
Rejected  177-223.  June  12,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

147.  H.R.  77.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  Jointly  adminis- 
tered trust  funds  to  defray  costs  of  legal 
services  for  employees,  their  families  and 
dependents.  Passed  257-149.  June  12,  1973. 
Voted:   Yes. 

148.  Hit.  8410.  Debt  Celling  Extension.  Mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question,  thus  end- 
ing debate  and  foreclosing  amendments  to 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  437)  to  provide  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
$465-bllllon  celling  on  the  federal  debt  to 
Nov.  30,  1973.  The  rule  also  waived  points  of 
order  against  consideration  as  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  8410  the  text  of  a  bUl  (H.K. 
3932)  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
director  and  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  Rejected 
21-395.  June  13,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

149.  H.R.  8410.  Debt  CeUlng  Extension.  Mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question,  thus  end- 
ing debate  and  foreclosing  amendments,  on 
the  substitute  amendment  to  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  437)  to  provide  far  consideration  of  the 
bin  extending  the  temporary  S465-bllllon 
ceUing  on  the  federal  debt  to  Nov.  30,  1973. 
The  substitute  amendment  contained  no 
provisions  waiving  points  of  order  against 
consideration  as  a  floor  amendment  to  HJl. 
8410  the  text  of  a  bill  (H.R.  3932)  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  director  and  de- 
puty director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB) .  Motion  adopted  254-160. 
June  13,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

150.  H.R.  8410.  Debt  Limit  Extension. 
Amendment  to  the  rule  (H.  Res.  437)  to  pro- 
vide for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  extend  the  temporary  federal  debt  celling 
to  Nov.  30,  1973.  The  amendment  contained 
no  provisions  waiving  points  of  order  against 
consideration  as  a  floor  smiendment  to  HJB. 
8410  the  text  of  a  bill  (H.R.  3932)  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  director  and 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
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and  Budget.  Adopted  248-163.  June  13,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

151.  H.R.  8410.  Debt  Limit  Extension.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  437)  as  modified  by 
the  amendment  (vote  150,  above)  to  provide 
for  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  extend 
the  temporary  $465-bllllon  federal  debt  cell- 
ing to  Nov.  30,  1973.  Adopted  271-141.  Jtme 
13,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

152.  H.R.  8410.  Debt  Limit  Extension.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  $465- 
biinon  federal  debt  celling  to  Nov.  30.  1973, 
to  exclude  bonds  sold  to  government  agencies 
and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  a 
$10-bUUou  limit  on  sales  of  long-term  Treas- 
ury bonds  paying  Interest  of  more  than  4 '4 
per  cent,  and  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to 
issue  checks  convertible  Into  savings  bonds  as 
payment  of  federal  Income  tax  refunds. 
Passed  261-152.  June  13,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

153.  HJl.  3926.  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1974  author- 
ization for  arts  and  humanities  by  $64-mll- 
Uon,  from  $145-milllon  to  $81-mlllion.  Re- 
jected 141-243.  June  14,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

154.  H.R.  3926.  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1975  and  1976.  Re- 
jected 146-235.  June  14.   1973.  Voted:   No. 

155.  H.R.  3926.  Arts  and  Humanities.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  extend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  through 
fiscal  1976.  Passed  309-63.  June  14,  1973. 
Voted;  Yes. 

156.  H.R.  8619.  Agricultural,  Environmen- 
tal and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  forbid  the 
use  of  funds  in  the  bill  for  salaries  of  gov- 
ernment officials  who  carry  out  a  program  of 
federal  subsidies  to  Cotton,  Inc.,  a  quasi- 
public  organization  designed  to  conduct  cot- 
ton promotion  and  research..  (The  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  end  the  pro- 
gram.) Adopted  234-125.  June  15,  1973. 
Voted:   Yes. 

157.  H.R.  8619.  Agricultural,  Environmen- 
tal and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Substitute  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  reduce  1974  crop  price  support 
ceilings  from  $55,000  per  crop  to  $20,000  per 
perso:j.  Adopted  195-157.  June  15,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

158.  H.R.  8619.  Agricultural,  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Pa.=isage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $9,385,750,600  for  agricultural,  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  programs 
for  fiscal  1974.  Passed  304-3.  June  15,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

159.  H.R.  8658.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1974.  Pasasge  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $964,179,000  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  fiscal  1974  and  to  set  the  an- 
nual federal  payment  to  the  city  at  $187.- 
450,000.  Passed  321-64.  June  18,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

160.  H.R.  8152.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. -Amendment  to  make  optional  rather 
than  mandatory  the  Inclusion  of  representa- 
tives of  citizens,  professional  and  commvmlty 
organizations  In  state  and  regional  crlmlna"l 
justice  and  law  enforcement  planning  units. 
Adopted  227-162.  June  18.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

161.  H.R.  8152.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. Amendment  to  state  that  no  part  of  the 
bill  should  be  Interpreted  to  require  a  grant 
recipient  to  adopt  a  quota  or  other  system  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  to  deny"  or  ter- 
minate a  grant  because  a  recipient  refused 
to  adopt  a  quota  or  other  such  system  for 
this  purpose.  Adopted  231-161.  June  18, 
1972.  Voted:  No. 

162.  H.R.  8152.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  Sl-bU- 
Uon  a  year  for  programs  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  In  fiscal 
1974  and  1975.  Passed  391-0.  June  18.  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

163    HR.  689.  Misuse  of  Federal  Names. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  prohibit  prlv- 
vate  persons,  as  well  as  debt  collecting  agen- 
cies, from  attempting  to  collect  debts  by  mis- 
using names  to  convey  the  false  Impression 
that  an  agency  of  the  federal  government  Is 
Involved.  Motion  agreed  to  399-0.  June  19, 

1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

164.  HJl.  6129.  Trust  Territories.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize $60-mllllon  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1974,  1975  and  1976  for  the  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Motion  agreed  to  387-14.  June  19,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

165.  H.R.  7127.  Historical  Preservation. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  authorize  appropratlons  of  $15.7-milIlon 
In  fiscal  1974,  $20.1 -million  in  fiscal  1975 
and  $24.5-mllllon  in  fiscal  1976  for  programs 
under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966.  Motion  agreed  to  385-16.  June  19, 
1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

166.  H.R.  5464.  Saline  Water  Program  Au- 
thorization. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
434)  under  which  the  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  fiscal  1974  saline  water  program  was 
considered.  Adopted  389-4.  June  19,  1973. 
Voted ;  Yes. 

167.  H.R.  5464.  Saline  Water  Program  Au- 
thorization. Committee  amendment  to  in- 
crease funds  la  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  1974 
saline  water  program  from  89.2-mllllon  to 
$15.8-mllllon.  Adopted  281-125.  June  19. 
1973.  Vote;  Yes. 

168.  HJl.  5464.  Saline  Water  Program  Au- 
thorization, Passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 
to  authorize  $15.8-milllon  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  1974. 
Passed   399-4.  June  19,   1973.  Voted:    Yes. 

169.  H.R.  5094.  Salaries  of  Deputy  Marshals. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  raise  the  salary  levels 
of  deputy  U.S.  marshals.  Passed  319-84. 
June  19,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

170.  H.R.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  delete  $1.6- 
mlUion  from  the  bill  for  construction  of  new- 
moorings  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  for  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Mackinaw.  Rejected  107-309. 
June  20,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

171.  H.R.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Yates  (D  111.)  amendment 
to  add  $3-mimon  to  funds  In  the  bUl  for  re- 
search and  development  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  handicapped  on  mass  transit  systems. 
Rejected  204-213.  June  20,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

172.  H.R.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  add  $9.7- 
million  to  funds  In  the  bill  for  research  and 
development  for  demonstration  of  a  personal 
rapid  transit  system  program.  Rejected  137- 
277.  June  20,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

173.  HJl.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  delete  all 
funds  in  the  bill  ($29.6-mllllon)  for  research, 
development  and  demonstrations  for  personal 
rapid  transit  programs.  Rejected  by  recorded 
teUer  vote  17-392.  June  20,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

174.  HJl.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $2,753,216,000  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies  ($2,- 
662,856,000  of  the  amount  was  for  fiscal  1974, 
and  $90,360,000  was  an  advance  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1975) .  Passed  414-2.  June  20,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

75.  HJl.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  435)  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  to  replace  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  that  had  been  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  since  1965. 
Adopted  358-34.  June  20,  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

176.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  strike  language  In  the  bill  al- 
lowing the  corporation  to  make  grants  or 
contracts  to  perform  research,  training  and 
technical  assistance.  Adopted  245-168.  June 
21.  1973.  Voted:  No. 
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177.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  allow  individuals  to  bring 
suit  in  federal  district  court  against  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  legal  service  corporation  act  and  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  corporation  for  all  legal 
and  court  costs,  if  they  win  the  case.  Re- 
jected 159-237.  June  21,"l973.  Voted:  No. 

178.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  extending  restrictions  on  lobby- 
ing by  poverty  lawyers  working  m  the  legal 
services  program  to  inciuGe  efforts  to  in- 
fluence administrative  decisions  by  federal, 
state  or  local  government  agencies.  Adonted 
200-181.  June  21,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

179.  HR.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  limit  further  the  partisan 
and  nonpartisan  political  activities  of  law- 
yers receiving  more  than  half  of  their  in- 
come from  legal  assistance  activities. 
Adopted  207-171.  June  21,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

180.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  from  oartlclpating  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  litigation  relating  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools.  Adopted  221-150.  June  21, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

181.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
-Amendment  to  prevent  the  corporation  from 
funding  legal  research  backup  centers  that 
specialized  in  problems  afTecting  the  ooor. 
Adopted  233-139.  June  21,  1973.  Voted:'  No. 

182.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  and 
thus  kill  the  bill.  Rejected  91-283.  June  21. 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

183.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Substitute  amendment  for  the  amendment 
(see  vote  184,  below)  to  prohibit  poverty 
lawyers  from  helping  women  to  procure  a 
non-therapeutic  abortion  or  to  force  a  hos- 
pital or  doctor  to  participate  in  an  abortion 
if  doing  so  was  against  their  policy  or  con- 
victions. Adopted  316-53.  June  21.  1973. 
Voted;   No. 

184.  H.R.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Amendment,  as  amended  (see  tote  183, 
above),  to  prohibit  poverty  lawyers  from 
helping  women  procure  a  therapeutic  abor- 
tion or  to  force  a  hospital  or  doctor  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  abortion  if  doing  so  was 
against  their  policy  or  convictions.  Adopted 
301-68.  June  21,  1973.  Voted;  No. 

185.  HJl.  7824.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  an  mdepend- 
ent  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  replace  the 
legal  services  program  that  had  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
since  1965.  Passed  276-95  June  21,  1973. 
Voted :  Yes. 

186.  H.R.  8510.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization,  Fiscal  1974.  .Amendment 
to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provision  designed 
to  prevent  selective  impoundment  cf  science 
funds  and  to  reinstate  the  less  stringent,  cus- 
tomary authority  covering  transfers  of  funds 
between  programs.  Rejected  109-238.  June  22, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

187.  H.R.  8510.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization,  Fiscal  1974.  .\mendment 
to  prohibit  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  funding  research  en  live  human 
fetuses.  Adopted  288-73.  Jr.ne  22,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

188.  H.R.  8510.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorisation,  Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  $612.9-mll]lon  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  In  fiscal  1974. 
Pa.ssed  364-6.  June  22.   1973.  Voted:    Yes. 

189.  H.R.  8825.  HUD.  Space,  Veterans  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  In- 
crease funds  In  the  bill  for  community  com- 
prehensive planning  grants  to  $100,000,000 
from  $25,000,000.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller 
vote  168-184.  June  22,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

190.  H.R.  8825.  HDD.  Space  Veterans  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  In- 
crea,se  funds  In  the  bill  for  urban  renewal 
programs  to  Sl-bllllon  from  $600-mllllon.  Re- 
jected 106-241.  June  22,  1973.  Voted:  Tee. 
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lei.  HJl.  8835.  HUD.  Space.  Veterans  Ap- 
propriations. Pl£c&I  1974.  Passage  of  the  blU 
to  appropriate  $19,070,954,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  six  other  independent  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Passed 
31&-21.  June  22,  1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

192.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1973.  Motion  to  recede 
from  disagreement  to  a  Senate  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  in  HJl. 
7447  or  funds  in  any  other  previously  en- 
acted appropriations  bill  from  being  used 
to  carry  on  U.S.  military  activities  in  or  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Agreed  to  235-172.  June 
26,  1973.  The  House  subsequently  agreed,  by 
voice  vote,  to  concur  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Voted:  Yes. 

193.  HJl.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1973.  Motion  to  amend 
the  Senate  amendment  {see  vote  192,  above) 
to  postpone  until  after  Sept.  1,  1973,  the  pro- 
hibition against  using  any  of  the  funds  in 
HJl.  7447  or  funds  in  any  previously  enacted 
appropriations  bill  from  being  used  to  carry 
on  military  activities  in  or  over  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  Rejected  204-204.  June  25,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

194.  H.  Res.  464.  Suspension  of  the  Rules. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  allow  motions 
to  suspend  the  rules  during  the  week  of 
June  26,  1973.  The  purpoee  of  the  resolution 
was  to  allow  the  House  to  consider  confer- 
ence reports  without  regard  to  the  3-day  lay- 
over period  normally  required.  Adopted  276- 
129.  June  25,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

195.  H.R.  8662.  AEC  Authorization,  Fiscal 
1974.  Amendment  to  allow  states  to  establish 
stronger  regulations  covering  emissions  from 
nucleax  power  plants  than  those  set  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Rejected  136- 
266,  June  25,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

196.  HJl.  8662.  AEC  Authorization,  Fiscal 
1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $2.4 
billion  for  fiscal  1974  operations  and  programs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Passed 
398-4,  June  26, 1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

197.  H.J.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  limit  debate  on 
all  amendments  to  the  Addabbo  amendment 
to  20  minutes.  Agreed  to  275-136,  June  26, 
1973.  Voted;  No. 

198.  HJ.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment,  to  the  pend- 
ing substitute  amendment  to  the  Addabbo 
amendment,  to  prohibit  any  funds  in  H.J. 
Res.  636  or  any  funds  appropriated  in  previ- 
ously enacted  bills  from  being  used  to  sup- 
port U.S.  military  combat  activities  In  or 
over  Cambodia  or  Laos.  Adopted  218-194. 
June  26.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

199.  HJ.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Substitute  amendment  to 
the  pending  Addabbo  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed by  Long  amendment  (see  198,  above);  the 
amendment,  as  offered,  would  have  barred 
the  use  of  any  funds  In  H.J.  Res.  636  from  be- 
ing used  to  support  U.S.  combat  activities  In 
or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  after  Sept.  1,  1973. 
Adopted  232-181.  June  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

200.  H.J.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Addabbo  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amended  by  the 
Long  amendment  (see  votes  198  and  199, 
above) ;  the  Addabbo  amendment,  as  offered, 
would  have  barred  the  use  of  any  funds  In 
HJ.  Res  636  from  being  used  to  support 
U.3.  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cambodia, 
Laos,  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam 
without  the  expressed  consent  of  Congress 
Adopted  240-172.  June  26.  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

201.  H.J.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  resolution 
to  continue  funding,  through  Sept.  30,  1973, 
for  all  government  activities  for  which  regu- 
lar fiscal  1974  appropriations  bills  have  not 
been  enacted  and  to  bar  any  funds  In  the  bill 
or  In  any  previously  enacted  bill  from  being 
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vised  to  support  U.S.  combat  activity  In  or 
over  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Adopted  325-86. 
June  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

202.  HJl.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  455) 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Deptirtments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 
Adopted  395-3.  June  26,  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

203.  HJl.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  the  amendment 
{see  vote  204  below)  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
$192,500,000,  to  $141,300,000.  Rejected 
110-288.  June  26,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

204.  H.R.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  26  programs  covered  by  the  bUl  by  a 
total  of  $631,624,000.  Rejected  186-213. 
June  26,  1973.  Voted:  No^ 

205.  HJl.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $15  million,  to  $60-miHlon,  for  bilin- 
gual education  programs.  Rejected  161-244. 
June  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yei. 

206.  HJl.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  provide  that 
grants  to  state  education  agencies  for  aid  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  students  be  not 
less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  funds  received  by 
those  agencies  in  fiscal  1972.  Rejected 
190-218.  June  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

207.  H.R.  8877.  Labor.  HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
Instructions  to  report  it  back  with  an  amend- 
ment deleting  a  total  of  $631,624,000  from  26 
programs  covered  In  the  bill.  Rejected 
186-219.  June  26,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

208.  H.R.  8877.  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$32,816,467,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  1974.  Passed  347-58. 
June  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

209.  H.R.  8215.  Shoe  Copying  Lathe  Im- 
ports. Committee  amendments  to  the  bill  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  import  duty  on 
shoe  copying  lathes  until  June  30.  1976. 
Adopted  403-0.  June  27,  1973.  (The  House 
subsequently  passed  tha  bill  by  voice  vote.) 
Voted:  Yes. 

210.  HJl.  4200.  Servlaemen's  Benefit  Tax. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  exclude  from  a  service- 
man's taxable  Income  amounts  paid  Into  a 
survivors  benefit  plan.  Passed  402-0.  Jime  27, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

211.  H.R.  8917.  Department  of  Interior  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H.  Res.  470),  under  which  the  bill  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  Department  of  Interior 
was  considered,  waiving  points  of  order 
again.?t  the  bill  for  unauthorized  appropri- 
ations and  for  including  authorizing  legisla- 
tion on  an  approprlatlocs  bill.  Adopted  401- 
12.  June  27.  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

212.  H.R.  7447.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  197S.  Passage,  over  the 
President's  June  27  veto,  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $3,362,845,279  in  supplemental  fis- 
cal 1973  funds  for  several  departments  and 
agencies  and  to  bar  funds  in  the  bill  and  in 
previously  enacted  appropriations  bills  from 
being  used  to  support  U.S.  military  activity 
In  or  over  Cambodia  and  Lao.s.  Rejected  241- 
173.  June  27,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

213.  H.R.  8917.  Deparqnent  of  Interior  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $2,269.564.2(X)  in  fiscal  1974 
funds  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  smd  $191,200,000  to  liquidate 
contract  authority.  Passed  405-4.  June  27, 
1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

214.  H.R.  8537.  Dependents  Assistance  Act. 
Motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  dis- 
agree to  a  Senate  amendment  extending  until 
Dec.  31,  1973  from  May  31,  1973.  the  date  by 
which  members  of  the  armed  forces  at  or 
above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  non-combat 
a-^signments  would  be  entitled  to  flight  pay. 
Agreed  to  238-175.  June  28,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 
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215.  HJl.  8947.  Public  Works-Atomic  En- 
ergy  Commission  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1974. 
Amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  $3.8-mll- 
Uon  for  nuclear  underground  explosions  to 
generate  natural  gas  (Project  Plowshare). 
Rejected  108-303.  June  38,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

216.  H.R.  8947.  Public  Works-Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Appropriations.  Fiscal  1974. 
Amendment  to  add  $4.7-mllllon  for  geo- 
thermal  energy  research.  Adopted  206-205 
June  28,  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

217.  H.R.  8947.  Public  Works-Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1974. 
PassEige  of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $4,676,395,- 
000  in  fiscal  1974  for  public  works,  fiood  con- 
trol and  electric  power  projects,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  related  agencies. 
Passed  384-26.  June  28,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

218.  H.R.  8548.  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  (CIEP)  for  two  years  and  to  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  future  CIEP  execu- 
tive directors.  Passed  323-62.  June  28,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

219.  H.R.  9055.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1973.  Amendment  to  the 
amendment  (see  vote  220A  below),  to  extend 
the  ban  on  U.S.  combat  activities  In  or  over 
Cambodia  or  Laos  to  apply  to  any  country. 
Rejected  57-346.  June  29,  1973.  Voted;  No. 

220.  H.R.  9055.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
proprlatlons.  Fiscal  1973.  Amendment  to  bar 
upon  enactment  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill 
or  in  any  previously  enacted  appropriations 
bill  from  being  used  to  suppwrt  combat  activ- 
ities in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos.  Rejected 
169-236.  June  29,  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

221.  H.R.  9055.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1973.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $3,362,845,279  In  fiscal  1973 
funds  for  several  departments  and  agencies 
and  to  bar  upon  enactment  the  use  of  funds 
in  the  bill  to  support  U£.  combat  activities 
In  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos,  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  and  to  bar  the  use  of 
funds  In  previously  enacted  appropriations 
bills  for  such  purposes  Uter  Aug.  15,  1973. 
Passed  278-124.  June  29,  1973.  Voted;  No. 

222.  H.R.  8916.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to 
add  $2.8-mllllon  to  the  funds  In  the  bUl  for 
the  federal  Judiciary  lo  order  to  expand 
probation  personnel  by  840  new  officers  in- 
stead of  170  as  provided  In  the  bill.  Adopted 
220-164.  June  29,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

223.  H.R.  8916.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1874.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  appropriate  $4,374,461,000  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
federal  Judiciary  and  14  related  agencies  In 
fiscal  1974.  Passed  370-H.  June  29,  1973.  The 
President  had  requested  $4,456,595,000, 
Voted:  Yes. 

224.  H.R.  8410.  Debt  Limit  Extension.  Mo- 
tion that  the  House  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment to  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
extend  the  temporary  8465-bllllon  federal 
debt  ceiling  to  Nov.  30,  1973.  The  motion 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  accepting  Sen- 
ate amenments  to  provide  a  5.6  per  cent 
Social  Security  benefit  Increase  in  April  1974, 
to  Increase  federal  Supplemental  Securtly 
Income  (SSI)  payments  starting  In  January 
1974  and  to  allow  states  to  continue  extended 
federal-state  unemployment  benefits  even 
though  their  unemployment  rates  had  not 
risen  by  20  per  cent  In  two  years,  as  required 
by  an  exlstint?  law.  Motion  rejected  185-190. 
June  29.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

225.  H.R,  8410  Debt  Limit  Extension.  Mo- 
tion that  the  House  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  to 
extend  the  temporary  $465-bllllon  federal 
debt  celling  to  Nov.  30,  1973.  The  motion 
would  have  the  effect  of  accepting  modified 
Senate  amendments  to  shift  the  presidential 
election  campaign  contribution  tax  check-off 
to  a  non-partisan  basis,  and  to  allow  states 
to   continue   extended    federal-state    unem- 
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ployment  benefits  even  It  their  unemploy- 
ment rates  had  not  risen  by  20  per  cent  in 
two  years.  Senate  amendments  to  Increase 
Social  Security  and  other  benefits  were  not 
subject  to  the  motion.  Motion  adopted  294- 
64.  June  30,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

226.  H.J.  Res.  636.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  continue  funding  from  July  1 
through  Sept.  30  for  federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  which  regular  appropriations 
bfils  had  not  yet  been  passed  and  to  bar  the 
use  of  any  funds  In  the  bill  or  in  any  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  bill  from  be- 
ing used  to  support  combat  activities  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  after  Aug.  15,  1973.  Adopted 
266-75.  June  30,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

227.  H.R.  7445.  Renegotiation  Act  Ex- 
tension. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  extend  the  federal  Renegotiation 
Board  authority  for  one  year,  to  provide  a  5.6 
per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
as  of  June  1974;  to  Increase  the  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  wage  base  to  $12,600  In 
January  1974;  to  Increase  benefits  under  the 
federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram as  of  July  1974;  and  to  delay  until 
Nov.  1,  1973,  the  implementation  of  federal 
regulations  on  aid  to  state  and  local  social 
ser\'ices  programs.  Adopted  327-9.  June  30, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

228.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  limit  on  govern- 
ment subsidy  payments  to  farmers  from 
$37,500  per  crop  to  $20,000  per  crop.  Adopted 
313-89.  July  10,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

229.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  limit  on  govern- 
ment sub.sidy  payments  to  farmers  to  $20,000 
per  farmer  and  to  prohibit  farmers  from  leas- 
ing or  selling  cotton  allotments  Adopted  245- 
163.  July  10,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

230.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  funds  to  finance  or 
guarantee  the  sale  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Rejected  139-264.  July  10,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

231.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  provisions 
for  government  subsidies  for  Cotton  Inc.,  a 
cotton  promotion  and  research  organization. 
Adopted  by  recorded  teller  vote  241-162. 
July  11,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

232.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  remove  from  the  bill  the  es- 
calator clause  providing  for  annual  adjust- 
ments in  target  prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  cotton,  based  on  changes  In  production 
costs.  Rejected  174r-239.  July  11,  1973.  Voted: 
Tes. 

233.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  allow  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  extend  basic  price  support  loans  to 
non-partlclpants  in  the  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  cotton  programs.  Rejected  160-247.  July 
11,1973.  Voted:  No. 

234.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  provide  a  three-year  phase- 
out  of  "Income  supplement"  payments  for 
farmers  and  to  eliminate  crop-by-crop  acre- 
age allotments  Rejected  186-220.  Julv  11, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

235.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Motion  for  the  committee  of  the  whole  to 
rise,  thus  postponing  action  on  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  four  years  the  farm  program  and 
the  food  for  peace  and  food  stamp  programs. 
Agreed  to  325-67.  July  12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

236.  H.R.  8606.  Small  Business  Act.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  from  the  bill  provi-slon.s  which 
would  give  tbe  recipient  of  a  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  relief  loans  an  option 
of  3  per  cent  interest  and  cancellation  of 
$2,500  of  the  loan  or  1  per  cent  interest  and 
full  repayment  of  the  loan.  Rejected  167- 
245.  July  12,  1973.  (The  Ho'ise  subsequently 
passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote.)  Voted:  No. 

237.  H.R.  2990.  Postal  Service  Authoriza- 
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tlon.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  require  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Passed  328-65.  July  12,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

238.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  cot- 
ton provisions.  Adopted  207-190.  July  16, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

239.  HJl.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  sec- 
tion to  transfer  from  the  Labor  Department 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  the  author- 
ity to  establish  pesticide  regulations.  Adopt- 
ed 221-177.  July  16.  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

240.  S.  504.  Emergency  Medical  Services, 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  authorize  $185-milllon  for  fiscal  years 
1974-76  for  federal  assistance  to  area  emer- 
gency medical  care  systems  and  to  prohibit 
the  secretary  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare from  closing  eight  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  without  specific  authorization 
from  Congress.  Adopted  306-111.  July  17, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

241.  HJl.  6078.  Immigration  Inspectors. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  to  allow  Inspectors  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
CiiEtom.s  hazardous  duty  advantages  under 
civil  service  retirement.  Motion  agreed  to 
296-123.  July  17,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

242.  H.R.  8949.  Veterans'  Loans.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  readjustment  of  the  Interest  rates 
on  loans  to  veterans  based  on  prevailing 
market  demands.  Motion  agreed  to  412-33. 
July  17,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

243.  H.R.  9048.  Veterans'  Health  Care.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
expand  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  medi- 
cal programs  at  a  first-year  cost  of  $64.9- 
mlllion  and  to  authorize  the  VA  to  contract 
for  the  medical  care  of  certain  dependents 
and  survivors.  Motion  agreed  to  421-0.  July 
17,  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

244.  S.  2120.  Railroad  Safety  Authorization. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  authorize  for  fiscal  1974  $19.4-milllon 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  $1.2-mlllion  for 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
of  1970.  Motion  agreed  to  409-7.  July  17,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

245.  S.  1752.  Productivity  Commission.  Mo- 
tion to  su.'^pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  authorize  S5 -million  for  fiscal  1974  for  the 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity (previously  called  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity).  Motion 
rejected   174-237.  July  17,  1973.  Voted;   No. 

246.  H.J.  Res.  542.  War  Powers.  Amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  to  bar 
troop  commitments  without  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war,  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization or  a  military  attack  on  the 
United  States,  except  In  the  case  of  emer- 
gency; to  provide  for  presidential  reports 
to  Congress  on  any  troop  commitment;  and 
to  require  Congress  to  enact  within  90  days 
of  the  President's  initial  report  on  any  com- 
mitment a  bill  or  resolution  approving  or 
disapproving  of  the  action.  Rejected  166-250. 
July  18,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

247.  HJ.  Res.  542.  War  Powers.  Amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  to  bar  the 
President  from  committing  U.S.  troops  to 
hostilities  or  increasing  the  number  of  com- 
bat troops  overseas  unless  Congress  had  de- 
clared war  or  given  specific  authorization  or 
the  President  was  acting  within  his  constitu- 
tional authority:  to  set  up  procedures  for 
the  President  to  report  such  actions  and  for 
Congress  to  order  disengagement.  Rejected 
153-262.  July  18.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

246.  H.J.  Res  542.  War  Powers.  Whalen  (R. 
Ohio)  amendment  to  require  Congress,  with- 
in 120  days  of  a  presidential  report  of  a  com- 
mitment or  enlargement  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  abroad,  to  declare  war  or  pass  a  reso- 
lution either  approving  or  disapproving  Its 
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continuation.  Rejected  200-211.  July  18,  1973. 
Voted :  No. 

249.  H.J.  Res.  542.  War  Powers.  Passage  of 
the  resolution  to  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  within  72  hours  any  com- 
mitment or  Increasing  commitment  of  VS. 
combat  troops  abroad,  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  any  such  action  wlthm 
120  days  of  his  report  unless  Congress  au- 
thorizes continuation  and  to  allow  Congress 
to  direct  by  a  concurrent  resolution  the 
termination  of  U.S.  commitment  at  any  time. 
Passed  244-170,  July  18.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

250.  HJl.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  substitute  amendment  (see 
vote  252  below),  to  delete  a  provision  giving 
eligibility  for  food  stamps  to  persons  re- 
ceiving supplemental  security  Income  (SSI) 
payments  authorized  in  the  1972  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendment.  Adopted  238-173. 
July  19,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

251.  HJl.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  substitute  amendment  (see 
vote  252  below),  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers  and  their  families. 
Adopted  213-203.  July  19,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

252.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Substitute  amendment  to  the  food  stamp 
section  to  the  bill,  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment (see  vote  250  above)  and  the  amend- 
ment (see  vote  250  above) ,  to  remove  certain 
provisions  restricting  ellglbUlty  of  food 
stamps.  Adopted  210-207.  July  18,  1973, 
Voted:  No. 

253.  HJl.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension, 
Amendment  to  prohibit  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  whose  workers  were  on  strike.  Re- 
jected 85-326.  July   19,   1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

254.  H.R.  8860.  Far  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  second  substitute  amendment 
(see  vote  255  below),  to  prohibit  food  stamps 
for  strikers  and  their  families  under  the  ex- 
isting food  stamp  program,  due  to  expire 
Sept.  30,  1973.  Adopted  208-207.  July  19, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

255.  H.R.  8360.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Amendment  to  the  second  substitute  amend- 
ment, to  restore  the  cotton  provlslcns  to 
the  bill  except  for  the  subsidy  for  Cotton. 
Inc.,  a  research  and  promotion  organization. 
Adopted  250-165.  July  19.  1973.  (The  House 
subsequently  rejected,  by  voice  vote,  the 
second  amendment  In  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute bill.)   Voted;  Yes. 

256.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Motion  for  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hovise 
with  enacting  clause  stricken,  thus  killing 
the  bill.  Rejected  73-338.  Julv  19,  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

257.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Motion  to  Include  In  the  recommittal  motion 
(see  vote  258  below).  Instructions  to  drop 
from  the  bill  the  target-price  escal.it or  pro- 
vision for  cotton.  Adopted  248-165.  July  19, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

258.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Motion,  as  amended  by  the  motion  (see  vote 
257  abcve) ,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  with  instructions  to  de- 
lete the  target-price  escalator  provisions  of 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Relected  182- 
225.  July  19,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

259.  H.R.  8860.  Farm  Program  Extension. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  for  four  years 
a  modified  price  support  program  for  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  cotton,  to  continue  food  for 
peace  and  food  stamp  programs,  to  establish 
a  limitation  of  farm  subsidy  payme:-its  ot 
$20,000  per  farmer  and  to  prohibit  the  issu- 
ance of  food  stamps  to  strikers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Passed  226-182  July  19.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

260.  H.R.  8538.  Public  Broadcasting. 
Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment,  to 
withhold  grants  for  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities until  the  potential  recipient  is  found 
to  be  in  compliance  with  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  employment  practices.  Re- 
jected 189-190.  July  20,  1973.  (The  House 
subsequently  passed  the  committee  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote.)  Voted:  Tes. 
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261.  HJi.  8538.  Public  Broadcasting.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  *80-nillllon  for 
fiscal  1974  and  $95-mllUon  for  fiscal  1975  for 
programming  and  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  Corporation  of  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing. Passed  363-14.  July  20,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

262.  H.R.  5356.  Toxic  Substances.  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  493)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  a 
program  to  protect  himian  health  and  the 
environment  from  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stances. Adopted  351-4.  July  23,  1973.  Voted: 
Ves. 

263  HJI.  5356.  Toxic  Substances.  Amend- 
ment to  direct  the  administrator  of  the  En- 
vlronmenUl  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  co- 
ordinate actions  taken  under  the  bill  with 
actions  taken  to  enforce  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
u.'!ing  authority  under  the  other  laws  when 
appropriate.  Adopted  193-192.  Voted:  Yes. 

264  H.R.  5356.  Toxic  Substances.  Amend- 
ment to  direct  that  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  implement 
provisions  of  the  bill  only  after  a  hearing 
wlilch  provides  for  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine persons  submitting  Information  or 
testimony.  Rejected  159-236.  July  23,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

265.  HJi.  5356.  Toxic  Substances.  Second 
vote  on  amendment  {see  vote  263  above)  Re- 
jected 189-202.  July  23.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

266.  H.R.  5358.  Toxic  Substances.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
quire the  testing  of  chemical  substances,  to 
establish  a  system  of  pre-market  screening  of 
test  data  of  potentially  dangerous  chemicals 
and  to  adopt  rules  restricting  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemical  substances  in  order  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  environment.  Passed 
324-73.  July  23,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

267.  H.R.  8929.  Postage  Fees  Adoption  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  495)  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  the  bill  to  revise  mailing 
rates  for  certain  publishers  and  book  rec- 
ord distributors.  Rejected  180-202.  July  23 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

268.  S.  1888.  Farm  Program  Kxtension.  Mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question,  thus  end- 
ing debate  and  further  amendments,  on  his 
motion  to  Instruct  the  House  conferences 
(see  vote  269,  beloic)  on  the  biU  to  establish 
a  four  year  farm  program  and  to  continue 
the  food  stamp  and  food  for  peace  programs. 
Agreed  to  244-155.  July  24.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

269.  S.  1888.  Farm  Program  Extension.  Mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to  insist 
on  language  in  the  House -passed  bill  (see 
vote  268,  above)  which  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  to  North 
Vietnam  under  the  food  for  peace  program 
Agreed  to  371-35.  July  24.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

270.  HJI.  8480.  Impoui^rfknfControl  and 
Spending  Ceiling.  AmendHftnt  to  empower 
the  Comptroller  General  to  exempt  from  the 
provUlons  of  the  bill  any  Impoundment  he 
determined  was  made  under  authority  grant- 
ed the  President  by  the  Anti-deflciency  Act 
of  1905.  (The  act  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  establish  fund  reserves  to  provide  for 
contingencies  or  reflect  savings,  changed 
clrciunstances  or  changed  requirements  ) 
Rejected  180-229.  July  24.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

271.  H.R  8480  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  Ceiling  Amendment  to  require  pas- 
sage by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  overrule  a  presi- 
dential Impoundment  of  funds,  rather  a  sim- 
ple resolution  passed  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  as  provided  for  in  the  bUl 
Rejected  205-206.  July  24.  1973.  Voted-   No' 

272.  S.  1423.  Legal  Services  Trust  Funds. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bUl 
to  permit  employer  contributions  to  Jointly 
administered  trust  funds  to  defray  costs  of 
legal  services  for  employees,  their  families 
and  dependents.  Adopted  (thus  sent  to  the 
President)  256-155.  July  25.  1973.  Voted:  Yes 

273.  H.R.  8480.  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending    Celling.    Amendment    to    provide 
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that  impounded  funds  would  be  released 
automatically  after  60  days  unless  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion approved  the  impoundment.  Rejected 
96-318.  July  25,   1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

274.  H.R.  8480.  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  Ceiling,  Amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment {see  vote  275  below),  to  reduce  the 
ceiling  on  ilscal  1974  federal  outlays  to  $260- 
bUlion  from  8263.1-billion.  Rejected  156-252 
July  25.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

275.  H.R.  8480.  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  Celling.  Amendment  to  reduce  to 
$263.3-billlon.  from  $a67.1-blllion  as  provided 
for  In  the  bill,  the  celling  on  fiscal  1974  fed- 
eral outlays.  Rejected  205-206.  July  25  1973 
Voted:  No. 

276.  HJi.  8480.  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  Ceiling.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Rules  Committee  with  instructions 
that  It  be  reported  back  with  an  amendment 
to  require  enactment  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  both  houses  of  Congress  to  disapprove 
of  presidential  Impoundments.  Rejected  208- 
212.  July  25.  1973.  Voted;  No. 

277.  HJt.  8480.  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  CeUing.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  set 
a  $267.1-blUlon  ceUlng  on  federal  spending 
In  fiscal  1974.  to  provide  procedures  for  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  force  the  President 
to  release  impounded  funds  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  Impound  fund^  proportionately 
from  controllable  federal  spending  programs 
to  meet  the  ceiling.  Passed  254-164.  Julv  25 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

278.  HJi.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Amendment  to 
reduce  funds  In  the  bill  authorized  for  popu- 
lation planning  and  health  from  $150-mUlion 
to  $75-mlllion  for  fiscal  1974.  and  to  delete 
from  the  biU  funds  for  the  program  in  fiscal 
1975.  Rejected  131-271.  July  2G.  1973.  Voted" 
No. 

279.  H.R.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Gross  (R-Iowa) 
amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  $93- 
mllUon  authorized  for  selected  economic  and 
social  development  problems  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  Rejected  203-204.  July 
26.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

280.  HJI.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Amendment  to 
delete  the  $60-mllllon  in  the  bUl  authorized 
for  development  assistance  to  selected  coun- 
tries and  organizations  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  Rejected  173-232  July 
26.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

281.  H.R.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Amendment 
to  prohibit  foreign  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  expropriates  any  property  owned  by 
U.S.  citizens,  repudiates  any  contract  or  Im- 
poses any  discriminatory  measures  having  the 
effect  of  expropriation,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  appropriate  steps  toward 
compensation  are  being  taken.  Adopted  278- 
102.  July  26,  1973.  Voted:  No 

282.  HJI.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bUl  the  section  which  would 
«tabllsh  the  U.S.  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund  to  offer  low-Interest  loans  to  develop- 
ing countries  to  purchase  U.S.  exports 
Adopted  240-137.  July  2S,  1973.  Voted-  No 

283.  H.R.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Motion 'to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  instructioris  to  report  it  back 
with  reductions  In  authorizations  totaling 
S68-milllon,  including  cuts  of  S25-minion 
for  education  and  human  resources.  «33-mi!'- 
Ilon  for  selected  economic  and  social  deve'- 
opment  programs  and  $10-mmion  for  de- 
velopment assistance  to  selected  countries 
and  organizations.  Agreed  to  232-139.  Julv  26 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

284.  H.R.  9360.  Foreign  Aid.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  for  flEcal  1974  $978.9  mil- 
lion for  foreign  economic  assistance.  $632- 
million  for  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction, 
$1.15-billlon  for  foreign  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales,  and  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
1975,  $821 -million  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance. Passed  188-183.  July  26.  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

285.  H.R.  8947.  Public  Works-AEC  Appro- 
priations, Plsoal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
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ference  report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate  84 
749,403.000  for  fiscal  1974  for  public  woiks 
flood  control  and  power  projects,  and  for  od  ' 
eratlons  and  facilities  of  the  Atomic  EnereC 
Commission  and  other  agencies.  Adontari 
373-9.  July  30,  1973.  Voted :  Yes. 

286.  S.  1989.  Federal  Salaries.  Adoption  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  512)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  direct  the  Pres- 
ident  to  submit  to  Congress  by  Aug.  3i.  1973 
recommendations  for  an  adjustment  of  saiJ 
aries  for  members  of  Congress,  the  caolnet 
and  the  federal  Judiciary,  and  to  provide  for 
a  review  of  the  salaries  every  two  years  (in- 
stead  of  every  four  years).  Rejected  156-237 
Voted:   Yc 

287.  S.  Con.  Res.  42.  August  Adjournment 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
congressional  adjournment  from  Aug.  3  to 
Sept.  5  unless  members  were  given  prior  no- 
tice by  the  congressional  leadership  to  re- 
assemble. Adopted  370-22.  July  30  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

288.  H.R.  9474.  Veterans'  Benefits.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
increase  monthly  rates  of  disability  and 
death  pensions  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation.  Agreed  to  385-0.  July  30 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

289.  HJi.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  reduce  to  S3.1- 
b  ill  Ion,  from  $3.8-billion  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  the  authorization  for  the 
CVN-70  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Rejected  88- 
323.  Voted:  Yes. 

290.  H.R.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  delete  $473.5-mU. 
lion  for  research  and  development  of  the  B-l 
bomber.  Rejected  96-318.  July  31, 1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

291.  H  R.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  prohibit  U.S. 
forces  from  being  stationed  in  any  nation 
after  June  30.  1974.  for  the  defense  of  that 
country  unless  the  country  paid  proportion- 
ately (based  on  gross  national  product)  as 
much  as  the  United  States  for  its  national 
defense,  or  until  the  country  notified  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  that  It 
intended  to  do  so.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller 
vote  130-282.  July  31,  1973.  Voted:  Tes. 

292.  HJi.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  VS.  troops  abroad  by  322,000  and  to 
place  a  celling  of  300,000  on  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  stationed  overseas  after  fiscal 
year  1974.  Rejected  67-339.  July  31,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

293.  H.R.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Amendment,  as  a  substitute 
amendment,  to  direct  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  Issue  a  report  by  April  1,  1974, 
on  troop  levels  in  Europe  (the  amendment 
would  have  reduced  troop  levels  abroad  by 
100.000).  Adopted  242-163.  Judy  31,  1973 
Voted:  No. 

294.  H.R.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorizatton.  Amendment  to  reduce  the  funds 
authorized  In  the  bill  by  $949.7-mUHon  by 
establishing  a  defense  procurement  spend- 
ing ceUlng  of  $20.45-bllllon— equal  to  the 
1973  fiscal  appropriation  of  $19.5-bimon 
modified  by  a  4.5  per  cent  Inflation  adjust- 
ment. Adopted  242-163.  July  31,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

295.  H.R.  9286.  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization. Passage  of  the  bUl  to  authorize 
$20.45-billion  for  military  procurement,  re- 
search and  development  and  military  assist- 
ance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  In  fiscal 
1974.  Passed  367-37.  Jvdy  31,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

296.  H.R.8825.  HUD,  Space.  Veterans  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  to  appropriate 
$19,056,500,000  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  six  other  in- 
dependent agencies.  Adopted  401-9.  Aug.  1, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

297.  HJI.  8825.  HUD,  Space,  Veterans  Ap- 
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propriatlons,  Fiscal  1974.  Motion  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  amendment  to  limit  funds  for  the 
use  of  limousines  and  other  passenger  vehi- 
cles by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  other  agencies 
funded  by  the  bUl.  Agreed  to  222-189.  Aug. 
1.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

298.  H.R.  9590.  Treasury-Postal  Service  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  re- 
duce to  $15,200,000.  from  $16,000,000,  fiscal 
1974  appropriations  for  salaries  ana  expenses 
for  the  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget. 
Rejected  199-209.  Aug.  1,  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

299.  H.R.  9590.  Treasury-Postal  Service  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  re- 
duce to  $1,552,000,  from  $2,070,000.  fiscal  1974 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  OflQce  of  Telecommunications  Policy.  Re- 
jected 190-217.  Aug.  1,  1973.  (The  House  by 
voice  vote  subsequently  passed  the  bill  ap- 
propriating $4,845,398,000  for  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  other  agencies.)  Voted:  Yes. 

300.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  515)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  allow  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  federal  lands  in  excess  of  50  feet,  to 
direct  the  secretary  to  grant  such  rights-of- 
way  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  to  de- 
clare the  secretary's  actions  regarding  the 
pipeline  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  thus  bar- 
ring further  judicial  review  of  the  pipeline 
under  that  act.  Adopted  401-11.  Aug.  2,  1973. 
Voted :  Yes. 

301.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  granting  of  rights  of 
way  or  permits  across  any  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  or  the  National  Wilderness 
System  unless  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
found  that  granting  such  rights-of-way  or 
permits  would  not  interfere  with  the  uses  of 
which  such  areas  were  intended  and  were  In 
the  public  Interest.  Rejected  160-261.  Aug.  2, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

302.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  language  from  the  bill  de- 
claring that  actions  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  regarding  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
were  in  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969,  and 
substituting  language  giving  priority  In  fed- 
eral cotuts  to  proceedings  regarding  rlghts- 
of-wav  and  permits  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
Rejected  198-221.  Aug.  2.  1973.  Voted:   Ves. 

303.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Amend- 
ment to  require  the  President,  within  six 
months  after  enactment,  to  develop  a  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Contingency  Plan  to  assure 
the  equitable  allocation  of  available  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  among  the  states 
and  the  five  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense  (PAD)  districts  at  nondiscrimina- 
tory prices  during  periods  of  disproportion- 
ate shortages.  Rejected  179-233.  Aug.  2,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

304.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Amend- 
ment to  require  that  all  articles,  materials 
and  supplies  used  In  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  trans-Alsiska 
pipeline  after  Aug.  2,  1973,  be  mined,  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Adopted  334-65.  Aug.  2,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

305.  H.R.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  grant  rights-of-way  and  permits  as 
were  necessary  for  the  construction  only  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Instead  of  for  the 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  line.  Rejected  177-228.  Aug.  2,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

306.  HJI.  9130.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior to  grant  rights-of-way  in  excess  of  50 
feet  across  federal  lands  for  oU  and  gas  pipe- 
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lines,  direct  the  secretary  to  grant  a  right-of- 
way  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  declare  that  actions  taken  by  the  secre-  • 
tary  of  the  interior  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  were  In  accordance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  of  1969— thus  barring  further  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  pipeline  on  environmental 
grounds.  Passed  356-60.  Aug.  2.  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

307.  S.  1636.  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  Adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  to  extend  the  White  House 
CouncU  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(CIEP)  to  June  30.  1977,  to  authorize  $1.4- 
ralUion  for  operations  and  activities  of  CIEP 
in  fiscal  1974  and  to  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion for  future  appointments  of  CIEP  execu- 
tive directors.  Adopted  335-71.  Aug.  3,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

308.  S.  1264.  Elsenhower  College  and  Ray- 
burn  Library  Grants.  Adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  518)  to  provide  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  direct  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  grant  $1  to  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege in  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.,  for  each  Elsen- 
hower proof  silver  dollar  that  is  Issued.  (10 
cents  of  each  dollar  granted  to  the  college 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Samuel  Rayburn 
Library  in  Bonham,  Texas,  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Institutions.)  Re- 
jected 183-230.  Aug.  3,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

309.  S.  502.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
to  authorize  $19.9-blllion  for  federal-aid 
highway  programs  and  related  activities  for 
fiscal  years  1974-76,  and  to  provide  that  cit- 
ies and  states  can  use  up  to  $200-million  In 
fiscal  1975  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
purchase  of  buses  (rather  than  exclusively 
for  highways)  and  $800-milllon  from  the 
fund  In  fiscal  1976  for  buses  and  rail  transit 
(subway)  construction.  Adopted  382-34. 
Aug.  3,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

310.  H.R.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  increase 
the  hourly  minimum  wage  for  msst  work- 
er- covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  $2.20  an  hour  after  June 
30.  1974,  and  to  extend  coverage  *.o  approx- 
imately 6.7  million  additional  workers. 
Adopted  (and  thus  cleared  for  the  President) 
253-152.  Aug.  3,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

311.  S.  1888.  Farm  Program  Extension.  Mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question— thus 
ending  debate  and  the  potsibllity  of  further 
amendment — on  the  pending  motion  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  (see  vote  312,  be- 
low) to  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  with  an  amendment  to 
urge  American  farmers  to  produce  to  their 
full  capabilities.  Agreed   to  349-54.   Aug.  3. 

1973.  Voted:  No. 

312.  S.  1888.  Farm  Program  Extension.  Mo- 
tion to  accept  with  an  amendment  (see  vote 
311,  above)  the  Senate  amendment  (delet- 
ing language  banning  the  issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers  and  their  families)  to  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bUl.  Agreed  to  252-151.  Aug.  3.  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

313.  H.R.  8658.  D.C.  Appropriations.  Fiscal 

1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bin  to  appropriate  from  local  revenues 
$954,731,200  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
fiscal  1974  and  vo  set  the  annual  federal  pay- 
ment to  the  city  (paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  fed- 
erally owned  property)  at  $187,450,000. 
Adopted  342-47.  Aug.  3,  1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

314.  H.R.  8760.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  Year  1974.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate  $2.- 
898,446,006  for  fiscal  1974  operations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies.  Adopted  359-5.  Aug.  3, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

315.  H.J.  Res.  512.  Insured  Housing  Loans. 
Motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  bill 
to  extend  through  June  30.  1974.  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Hotislng  Administration 
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(FHA)  to  Insure  loans  and  mortgages  and  to 
halt  the  Nixon  administration  Jan  8  mora- 
torium on  new  commitments  under  federal 
housing  subsidv  programs.  Agreed  to  202- 
172.  Sept.  5.  1973.  Voted;  No. 

316.  H.R.  8920.  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $52.5-miUlon 
in  each  of  fiscal  1974  and  1975  for  detection 
and  treatment  of  lead  paint  poisoning  In 
children,  elimination  of  lead  paint  hazards 
and  research  on  safe  lead-content  levels  in 
paint.  Passed  368-11.  Sept.  5.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

317.  H.R.  8449.  National  Flood  Insurance. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  Increase  the  total  face 
value  authorized  for  federal  flood  insurance 
programs  to  SlO-biUlon  from  se-bilUon  and 
to  deny,  after  July  1,  1975,  federal  financing 
for  acquisition  or  construction  purposes  to 
any  community  designated  as  a  fioodprone 
area  which  does  not  participate  in  the  federal 
flood  insurance  program.  Passed  359-21. 
Sept.  5.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

318.  H.R.  6912.  Dollar  Devaluation.  Adop-I 
tion  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
revise  the  international  par  value  of  the  dol- 
lar from  one  thirty-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  to  0.023684  of  an  ounce  or  0.828948  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Right  (a  devaluation  of  10  per 
cent)  and  to  provide  for  private  ownership 
of  gold  in  the  United  States  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  ownership  would 
not  ade\Tsely  affect  the  U.S.  international 
monetary  position.  .'Adopted  322-59.  Sept.  6J 
1973.  Voted:  Yes.  | 

319.  H.R.  8351.  Amtrak  Authorization.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  S107.3-million 
for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion for  fiscal  1974.  Passed  357-37.  Sept.  6, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

320.  H  R.  8547.  Export  Administration  Act 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  484)  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  most  Instances 
to  determine  materials  or  commodities  to  ba 
subject  to  export  controls  as  a  result  of  the 
present  or  prospective  domestic  inflationary 
impact  or  short  supply  ol  such  materials,  and 
to  establish  certain  export  controls  on  lumber 
and  logs.  Adopted  304-84.  Sept.  6,  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

321.  HJi.  8547.  Export  Admnlstration  Act 
Amendment  to  require  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce  to  report  to  Congress  any  prohibition 
or  curtailment  oi  exports  and  to  provide  that 
either  the  House  or  Senate  could  disapprove 
and  thus  halt  the  secretary's  action.  Rejected 
154-211.  Sept.  6,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

322.  H.R.  8547.  Blxport  Administration  Act. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  commerce  in  most  instances  to  deter- 
mine materials  or  commodities  to  be  subject 
to  export  controls  as  a  result  of  current  of 
prospective  domestic  inflationary  impact  ot 
short  supply  of  such  materials.  Passed 
220-133.  Sept.  6,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

323.  H.  Res.  536.  G.  Gordon  Uddy  Con* 
tempt  Citation.  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee resolution  citing  Llddy.  a  convicted 
Watergate  conspirator,  for  coi.tempt  of  Con- 
gress for  refusing  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee's Special  Intelligence  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  burglary  of  the  office  ot 
Daniel  El'.st>erg's  psychiatrist.  Adopted 
334-11.  Sept.  10,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

324.  H.R.  7482.  Little  Ciga.-  Act.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  to  deflne  the 
term  "little  cigar"  and  to  include  little  cigars 
under  the  broadcast  advertising  restriction* 
enacted  in  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Act  of  1969.  Passed  287-63.  Sept.  10,  19731 
Voted:  Yes.  | 

325.  H.R.  7645.  State  Department  Author* 
izatlon.  Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  delete  from  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  1974  State 
Department  bill,  a  nongermane  section  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  foreign  affairs  agencies  if  they  fall  t^ 
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furnish  Information  requested  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  within  35  days.  Agreed  to  213- 
185.  Sept.  11.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

326.  HJl.  2096.  Wine.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
prohibit  states  to  Impose  discriminatory  bur- 
dens upon  Interstate  commerce  In  wine. 
Passed  248-152.  Sept.  11,  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

327.  S.  1697.  Eucalyptus  Assistance:  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  511)  providing  for 
floor  consideration  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  furnish  811- 
mllUon  predlsaster  assistance  to  avert  or  les- 
sen the  effects  of  a  major  forest  fire  In  two 
California  counties  with  some  2.700  acres  of 
combustible  eucalyptus  trees  kUled  In  a  1972 
freeze.  Rejected  183-233.  Sept.  11,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

328.  S.  504.  Emergency  Medical  Services. 
Passage  of  the  bill  over  President  Nixon's 
Aug.  1  veto  of  a  bill  to  authorize  $185-milllon 
In  fiscal  1974-76  for  federal  assistance  to  area 
emergency  medical  care  systems  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  from  closing  eight  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress.  Veto  sustained  273-144. 
Sept.  12.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

329.  H.R.  7974.  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
»240-mUllon  In  fiscal  1974-78  to  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions (HMOs I  and  to  require  certain  employ- 
ers to  make  the  option  of  an  HMO  health 
benefits  plan  available  to  employees.  Passed 
369-40.  Sept.   12,   1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

330.  H.R.  8789.  Bicentennial  Coinage.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  1976 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  for  dol- 
lars, half-dollars,  and  quarters.  Passed  396-4. 
Sept.  12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

331.  H.R.  8619.  Agricultural,  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  that  House  conferees 
Insist  oa  House-passed  language  to  the  bill 
that  would  limit  the  payment  of  federal  farm 
subsidies  to  $20,000  per  farm  and  would  bar 
pajinent  for  cotton  acreage  allotments  after 
Dec.  31.  1973.  Agreed  to  231-160.  Sept.  13, 
1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

332.  H  R.  6576.  Water  Resources.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior to  engage  In  feasibility  Investigations 
for  four  proposed  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1- 
railllon  over  a  two-to  four-year  period.  Pass- 
ed 321-74.  Sept.  13.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

333.  H.R.  96.39.  School  Lunch.  Amendment 
to  retain  the  basic  existing  federal  payment 
of  eight  cents  for  each  meal  ser\ed  under  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Rejected  127- 
272.  Sept.  13. 1973.  Voted:  No. 

334.  HR.  9639.  School  Lunch.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  lncrea.se  the  basic  federal  payment 
for  each  meal  served  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  10 
cents  from  eight  cents,  to  increase  federal 
payments  for  bcth  free  and  reduced-price 
school  lunches  and  school  breakfasts,  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  cash  In  lieu  of  food 
commodities  to  state  educational  agencies 
and  to  extend  the  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  new  mothers  and  their  Infants 
through  fiscal  1975.  Passed  389-4.  Sept.  13. 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

335.  H.R  9553.  Home  Game  Broadcasts. 
Passage  cf  the  bUl  allowing  three  years  of 
television  broadcasts  of  home  games  of  cer- 
tain professional  sports  If  tickets  had  been 
sold  out  for  at  least  72  hours  prior  to  game- 
time.  Pas.sed  336  37.  Sept.  13,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

336.  H  ft.  72G5.  ACTION.  Motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $88- 
million  for  the  operation  of  federally  funded 
domestic  volunteer  programs  by  the  ACTION 
agency.  Motion  agreed  to  339-14.  Sent  17 
1973.  Voted:  Yes  h  •  x*. 

337.  HR.  8070.  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Adoption  of  the   conference  report  on   the 
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bin  to  authorize  $1.65-biUlon  in  fiscal  1974- 
75  for  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  reha- 
bilitation of  the  handicapped  and  to  create 
several  new  programs  to  aid  the  handicapped. 
Adopted  (and  thus  sent  to  the  President) 
400-0.  Sept.  18.  1973.  Voted:  Yes 

338.  H.R.  7730.  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
purchase  property  located  within  the  San 
Carlos  mineral  strip.  Motion  rejected  236-164 
Sept.  18.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

339.  HJi.  37.  Endangered  Species.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  species  or  subspecies  of  fish 
and  wildlife  threatened  with  extinction  Mo- 
tion agreed  to  390-12.  Sept.  18,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

340.  H.  Res  420.  Congressional  Interns. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
resolution  to  establish  t  congressional  intern 
program  for  college  students  and  teachers  of 
government  or  social  studies  in  high  schools 
or  colleges.  Motion  agreed  to  345-64.  Sept  18 

1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

341.  HJi.  7935.  Minimum  Wage.  Passage  of 
the  bill,  over  the  Pre.s:dent's  Sept.  6  veto  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
that  act  and  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that 
act.  Veto  sustained  259-164  Sept  19  1973 
Voted:  Yes.  •       .  • 

342.  H:R.  9715.  USLA  Authorization.  Fiscal 

1974.  Amendment  to  provide  for  a  cut-cff  of 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Infcffmation  Agency  If  it 
fails  to  furnish  information,  other  than  di- 
rect communications  with  the  President,  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation's  or 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Oommlttees  within  35 
days.  Adopted  240-178.  Sept.  19,  1973.  Voted' 
Yes. 

343.  H.R.  9715.  USIA  Authorization,  Fiscal 
1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $224- 
mllUon  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in 
fiscal  1974  and  to  provide  that  agency  funds 
would  be  cut-off  if  it  fails  to  furnish  infor- 
mation, other  than  direct  communications 
with  the  President,  requested  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  or  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  within  35  davs.  Passed  305-108 
Sept.  19,  1973.  Voted:  Yes" 

344.  H.R.  9256  Federal  Employees"  Health 
Benefits.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  546) 
providing  for  floor  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  Increase  the  federal  contribution  to  fed- 
eral employees'  health  Insurance  premiums  to 
75  per  cent  by  1977.  Adopted  311-81.  Sept.  19. 
1973.  Voted:  Yes.  f       ='. 

345.  H.R.  8917  Inteplor  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  tjie  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  appropriate  $2,433,137,200  In 
fiscal  1974  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies  and  $191,200,000  to  liquidate 
contract  authority.  Passed  385-14.  Sent  20 
1973.  Voted:    Yes.  ' 

346.  H.R.  8917.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  appropriate  $50-mllllon  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
concur  with  an  nmendment  to  appropriate 
Instead  $46,025,000.  Agrejed  to  326-73  Sept 
20,  1973.  Voted:  Yes.  ' 

347.  H.R.  9281.  Federal  Police-Piremen  Re- 
tirement. Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  instructioas  to  substitute  a 
guaranteed  annuity  for  the  computation  for- 
mula in  the  bill,  to  eliminate  premium  pay 
as  a  basis  for  retirement  compensation  and 
to  grant  to  the  pre=ident  the  authority  to  fix 
the  maximum  retirement  age.  Rejected  116- 
282.  Sept.  20,  1973.  Vot-e«:  Yes. 

348.  H.R.  9281.  Federal  Pollce-Flremen  Re- 
tirement. Passage  of  the  bill  to  Increase  re- 
tirement benefits  for  federal  police  and  fire- 
men, to  allow  overtime  hours  as  part  of  the 
base  pay  in  computing  retirement  benefits; 
to  require  mandatory  retirement  at  60.  and 
to   allow   the  agency  to  set  minimum  and 
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maximum  entry  requirements  for  age  Pass«» 
299-93.  Sept.  20,   1972.  Voted:   No     ' 

349.  HJt.  9256.  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  the 
federal  governments  ccaitrlbutlon  to  federal 
employees'  health  insurance  premiums  to  75 
per  cent  from  40  per  cent  by  1977.  Passed  217 
155,  Sept.  20,  1973.  Not  voting. 

350.  UM.  8619.  Agriculture.  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriations 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bin  to  appropriate  $9,927,667,000  for 
agricultural,  environmental  and  consumer 
protection  agencies  for  fiscal  1974  Adopted 
348-24.  Sept.  25,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

351.  H.J.  Res.  727.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment  (see  Vote  352,  belou  ) ,  to  provide  that 
education  aid  to  disadvantaged  children  be 
distributed  on  a  per  pupil  basis  to  each  local 
education  agency  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
In  fiscal  1973.  Rejected  184-198.  Sent  25 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

352.  H.J.  Res.  727.  Cc«itlnuing  Appropria- 
tlons.  Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  education  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged distributed  to  each  local  edu- 
cation agency  would  be  no  less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  amount  each  agency  received  in 
fiscal  1973.  Adopted  285-94.  Sept.  25  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

353.  H.J.  Res.  727.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  from  conducting 
a  program  which  discriminated  among  pe- 
troleum marketers  In  the  method  for  estab- 
lishing gasoline  and  other  petroleum  product 
prices.  Adopted  371-7.  Sept.  25,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

354.  H  J.  Res.  727.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue through  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  93rd  Congress  funding  for  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  which  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills  had  not  yet  been 
enacted.  Adopted:  368-7.  Sept.  25.  1973 
Voted:   Yes. 

355.  H.R.  981.  Immigration  and  Nationality. 
Amendment  to  Increase  to  35,000  from  20,000 
the  maximum  allocation  of  visas  each  for 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Rejected  by  recorded 
teller  vote  174-203.  Sept.  26,  1973.  Voted:  Na 

356.  H.R.  981.  Immigration  and  Nationality. 
Amendment  to  provide  for  a  five-year  aggre- 
gate limit  on  the  extensions  of  one-year  visas 
for  certain  migrant  workers  and  specifying 
employment  contract  requirements  and 
working  conditions.  Rejected  70-310.  Sept.  26. 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

357.  H.R.  981.  Immigration  and  Nationality. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  immigra- 
tion limits  of  20,000  visas  annually  per  coun-  " 
try.  Passed  336-30.  Sept.  36,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

353.  H.R.  8029.  Indian  Judgments.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
expedite  the  distribution  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Motion  agreed  to  831-33.  Oct.  1,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

359.  S.  2419.  Farm  Bill  Errors.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  to  correct 
typographical  and  clerical  errors  in  PL  93-86. 
Motion  agreed  to  330-28.  Oct.  1,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

360.  HR.  10397.  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanlah-Speaklng  People. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  for  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People.  Rejected  241-130.  Oct.  1 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

361.  S.  795.  Arts  and  Humanities.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  to  extend  through 
fiscal  1976  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  $697-milllon  for 
the  three-year  period.  Adopted  294-106.  Oct. 
2, 1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

362.  S.  1914.  Radio  Free  Europe.  Passage  of 
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the  bill  to  authorize  $50.2-mllllon  for  the 
operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  in  fiscal  1974,  and  to  create  a  new 
seven-member  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  oversee  the  radios"  opera- 
tions. Passed  313-90.  Oct.  2,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

363.  H.R.  6452.  Urban  Mass  Transit.  Adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  372)  provid- 
ing for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
»800-mllllon  for  fiscal  1974-75  grants  to  state 
and  local  agencies  for  urban  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies  and  to  Increase  the  fed- 
eral share  of  assistance  for  mass  transit  capi- 
tal grant  programs.  Adopted  282-131.  Oct.  3, 
1973.  Voted :  Yes. 

364.  H.R.  6452.  Urban  Mass  Transit. 
Amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision to  authorize  $800-mllllon  for  fiscal 
1974-75  for  grants  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies for  urban  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidles.  Adopted  206-203.  Oct.  3,  1973  Voted- 
No. 

365.  H.R.  6452.  Urban  Mass  Transit.  Motion 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause  and  thus  kill 
the    bill.    Rejected    143-268.    Oct     3     1973 
Voted:  No. 

366.  H.R.  6452.  Urban  Mass  Transit.  Sec- 
ond vote  on  the  amendment  (see  vote  364  p 
2680).  Rejected  205-210.  Oct.  3,  1973.  Voted-' 
No. 

367.  H.R.  6452.  Urban  Mass  Transit.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  $800-mlllion  for 
fiscal  1974-75  grants  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies for  urban  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidles  and  to  Increase  the  federal  share  of 
assistance  for  mass  transit  capital  grant 
programs.  Passed  219-195.  Oct.  3, 1973  Voted- 
Yes. 

368.  H.R.  10088.  Big  Congress  National 
Preserve.  Passage  of  the  bUl  to  authorize 
$116-mllllon  for  land  acquisition  and  $900.- 
OOO  for  development  to  establish  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  Florida.  Passed 
376-2.  Oct.  3.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

369.  H.J.  Res.  748.  Dollar  Devaluation  Ap- 
propriations. Amendment  to  reduce  from 
12,203,000,000  to  $477-mllUon  the  limit  on 
appropriations  to  maintain  the  gold  value  of 
tJ.S.  financial  commitments  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  International  de- 
velopment banks  In  terms  of  the  dollar 
which  was  devalued  by  10  per  cent  Feb  13 
1973.  Rejected  129-237.  Oct.  4,  1973.  Voted' 
No. 

370.  H.J.  Res.  748.  DoUar  Devaluation  Ap- 
propriations. Passage  of  the  bill  to  appro- 
priate such  simis  as  necessary,  up  to  a  limit 
of  $2,203,000,000,  to  malnuin  the  gold  value 
of  U.S.  financial  commitments  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  internation- 
al development  banks  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
which  was  devalued  by  10  per  cent  on  Feb. 
13.  1973.  Passed  274-90.  Oct.  4.  1973.  Voted - 
Yes. 

371.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Adoption 
Of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  581 )  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  blU  to  grant  self- 
determination  to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla.  Adopted  346-50  Oct  9 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

372.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  provide  for  presidential  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  to  the  DC.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and   the  DC.   Superior  Court,  rather 

i?*„'i„^PP*'*"*'"^"*  ^y  t^e  15  C.  mayor.  Adopt- 
ed 228-186.  Oct.  10,  1873.  Voted:   No 

373.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  allow  either  chamber  of  Con- 
gress or  the  president  to  veto  actions  taken 
by  the  city  councU.  Rejected  138-273  Oct 
10,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

374.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  create  a  federal  enclave  con- 
taining most  of  the  federal  buUdlngs  and 
lands  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
supervised  by  a  national  service  director  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  president.  Adopted  209-202 
Oct.  10,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

375.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  provide  for  presidential  ap- 
pointment of  the  city's  chief  of  police  rather 
than  appointment  by  the  D.C.  mayor  Re- 
jected 132-275.  Oct.  10,  1973.  Voted-  No 

376.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  limit  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  planning  authority 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  thus  excluding 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Vhglnla.  Rejected 
130-278.   Oct.    10,    1973.   Voted:    No. 

377.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Substitute 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  that  would  provide  for  an  elected 
eight-member  city  council  but  continue  pres- 
idential appointment  of  the  mayor  Instead 
of  a  13-member  elected  council  and  an 
elected  mayor.  Rejected  144-273.  Oct  10 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

378.  H.R.  9682.  D.C.  Home  Rule.  Passage  of 
the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, to  provide  for  the  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion of  a  13-member  city  council  and  a 
mayor  by  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  reorganize  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Passed  343-74.  Oct.  10,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

379.  H.J.  Res.  727.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  recommit  to 
conference  the  bUl  which  would  continue 
funding  for  several  federal  departments  and 
agencies  through  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  93rd  Congress.  Motion  rejected 
182-225.  Oct.  11.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

380.  H.J.  Res.  727.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  to  continue  through  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  funding  for  federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  which  regular  fiscal  1974  appro- 
priations had  not  yet  been  enacted.  Adopted 
309-99.  Oct.  11,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

381.  H.R.  10614.  Mllltarv  Construction, 
Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$2,661,227,000  In  fiscal  1974  appropriations  for 
construction  projects  at  military  bases  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  Passed  359-28 
Oct.  11,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

382.  H.J.  Res.  542.  War  Powers.  Adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  establish 
a  60-day  limit  on  the  President's  powers  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  abroad,  unless  Congress 
declared  war  or  specifically  authorized  the 
action  or  was  unable  to  meet  because  of  an 
armed  attack  on  the  United  States,  and  to 
permit  Congress  to  end  such  a  commitment 
at  any  time  by  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  would  have  statutory  authority 
without  a  presidential  signature.  Adopted 
238-123.  Oct.  12.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

383.  H.R.  10203.  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$1,258,257,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  construction, 
repair,  design  and  development  of  fiood  con- 
trol.  navigation  and  other  water  resources 
project  on  the  nation's  rivers,  harbors  and 
coastlines.  Passed  337-14.  Oct.  12  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

384.  S.  907.  Arctic  Winter  Games.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  to  au- 
thorize $150,000  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  international  1974  arctic  winter  games  to 
be  held  in  Alaska.  Motion  agreed  to  (and 
thus  cleared  for  the  President)  306-54  Oct 
16.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

385.  HJl.  8346.  National  Building  Standards 
Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  paaa 
the  bin  to  amend  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  create  a  National 
Institute  of  Building  Standards,  which  would 
develop  test  methods  and  criteria  to  Judge 
the  performance  of  existing  and  new  buUdlng 
technology  and  would  encourage  standardiza- 
tion of  local  buUdlng  codes.  Motion  rejected 
108-258.  Oct.  16.  1973.  Voted:  Yea. 

386.  HJl.  9690.  Treasury -Postal  Service  Ap- 
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proprlatlons,  Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  to  appropriate 
$5,233,189,000  in  fiscal  1974  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  related  agencies. 
Adopted  403-10.  Oct.  16,  1973.  Voted:  Yea. 

387.  H.R.  9590.  Treasury-Postal  Service  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  accept  a 
Senate  amendment  restoring  a  provision  to 
allow  the  President  to  set  White  House  staff 
salaries  without  regard  to  Civil  Service  re- 
quirements. (The  provision  had  been  deleted 
from  the  bill  by  the  House  on  a  point  of 
order  against  legislative  provisions  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill.)  Motion  adopted  253-153 
Oct.  16.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

388.  HJl.  9590.  Treasury -Postal  Service  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  accept  a 
Senate  amendment  restoring  a  provision  to 
allow  the  President  to  make  payments  for  of- 
ficial entertaUiment  expenses  without  a  regu- 
lar government  accounting.  (The  provision 
had  been  deleted  from  the  blU  by  the  House 
on  a  point  of  order  against  legislative  provi- 
sions In  an  appropriations  bUl.)  Motion 
adopted  302-107.   Oct.   16,   1973.  Voted:    No. 

389.  BR.  6691.  Legislative  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  to  appropriate  $605,189,933 
for  fiscal  1974  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Adopted  400-11.  Oct.  16,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

390.  HJi.  10717.  Menominee  Indians.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  act  terminating  federal  super- 
vision over  the  property  and  members  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
federally  recognized,  sovereign  Indian  tribe. 
Motion  agreed  to  404-3.  Oct.  16.  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

391.  H.R.  9681.  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location. Amendment  to  provide  that  any 
allocation  of  crude  oil  should  not  apply  to 
the  production  stage  (but  at  the  pipeline  or 
refinery  stage),  unless  the  President  found 
it  necessary  to  Include  producers  within  an 
allocation  program.  Rejected  136-245.  Oct  16 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

392.  HJl.  9681.  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location. Motion  to  limit  time  for  debate  on 
all  pending  amendments  »o  15  minutes.  Mo- 
tion rejected  161-214.  Oct.  16,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

393.  HJi.  9286.  Defense  Procurement.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  601 )  providing  for 
House  fioor  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  1974  defense  procurement 
bill  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  Sen- 
ate  non-germane  amendments.  Rejected  193- 
216.  Oct.   17.   1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

394.  HJi.  9681.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation. Amendment  to  transfer  authority  to 
monitor  the  petroleum  allocation  program 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Rejected  152-256 
Oct.  17,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

395.  H.R.  9681.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation. Passage  of  the  bill  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  mandatory  program  to  al- 
locate crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  assure  that  shortages  are  shared 
equally  by  all  users  and  all  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Passed  337-72.  Oct.  17,  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

396.  S.  2016.  Amtrak  Authorization.  Adc^- 
tlon  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  $154  3-mllllon  m  fiscal  1974  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak).  Adopted  345-51.  Oct.  17,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

397.  H.R.  10397.  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish -Speaking  People. 
Passage  of  the  bUl  to  authorize  $1.5-milllon 
for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People  for  the  period  of 
June  30,  1973  to  December  31.  1974.  Passed 
273-97.  Oct.  18.  1973  Voted:  Yes. 

398.  H.R.  9639.  School  Ltmch.  Motion  to 
concur  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  a  disputed 
provision  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
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school  luncb  bill.  Tbe  Senate  amendment 
would  have  provided  that  no  state  could  re- 
ceive lees  In  federal  payments  In  fiscal  1974 
for  the  free  and  reduced-price  school  lunch 
programs  than  It  had  received  In  fiscal  1973. 
Motion  rejected  145-218.  Oct.  18,  1973.  Voted: 
Tea 

399.  nn.  10586.  MUltary  Dependents'  Med- 
ical Care.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
use  of  health  maintenance  organizations  to 
provide  medical  care  to  military  dependents 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) . 
Passed  345-41.  Oct.  23,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

400.  HJl.  3927.  Environmental  Education. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  600)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
extend  through  fiscal  1976  the  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Education  Act  of  1970  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  under  the  act  totaling  $45- 
mllllon  for  fiscal  1974-76.  Adopted  369-15. 
Oct.  24.  1073.  Voted:  Tea. 

401.  H.B.  3927.  Environmental  Education. 
.Amendment  to  extend  through  fiscal  1974, 
rather  than  through  fiscal  1976,  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  of  1970.  Rejected  140- 
252.  Oct.  24,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

402.  HJi.  3927.  Environmental  Education. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
1976  the  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  and  to  authorize  appropriations  luider 
the  act  of  $6-mllllon  In  fiscal  1974,  ei6-mll- 
llon  In  fiscal  1975  and  $25-mllllon  In  fiscal 
1976.  Passed  335-60.  Oct.  24,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

403.  HM.  10956.  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  655)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  »185-mUllon  In  fiscal  1974- 
76  to  aid  area- wide  systems  of  emerge  ?icy 
medical  care.  Adopted  380-2.  Oct.  25,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

404.  HJt.  10956.  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $186- 
mlUlon  In  fiscal  1974-76  to  aid  area-wide 
svstems  of  emergency  medical  care.  Passed 
364-18.  Oct.  25,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

405.  HJR.  9456.  Drug  Abuse  Education. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  666)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bUl  to 
extend  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  for  three  years.  Adopted  376-4.  Oct.  30, 
1973.  Voted;  Yes. 

406.  H.R.  9456.  Drug  Abuse  Education. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $90-mllllon 
in  fiscal  1974-76  appropriations  under  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  for  school- 
based  and  community-based  education  pro- 
grams on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Passed 
372-13.  Oct.  30,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

407.  HJl.  9286.  Defense  Procurement.  Mo- 
tion to  delete  from  the  defense  procurement 
conference  report  a  section  ruled  non-ger- 
mane which  would  require  the  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  to  continue 
to  operate  eight  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  to  require  sjjeclfic  congressional 
authorization  for  PHS  hospital  closings.  Mo- 
tion rejected  103-290.  Oct.  31,  1973.  (The 
House  subsequently  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  by  a  voice  vote.)  Voted :  No. 

408.  HJ.  Ree.  735.  IranUns  at  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bll!  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  admit  for  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  two  students  from  Iran, 
without  cost  to  the  United  States.  Motion 
agreed  to  343-28.  Nov.  6.  1973.  Voted:  No 

409  H.R.  5874.  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  establish  a  federal  financing  bank  to 
coordinate  federal  borrowing.  Motion  agreed 
to  349-25    Nov.  6.  1873.  Voted:  Tes. 

410.  HJl.  8219.  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  extend 
to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  certain 
privileges  and  Immunities  as  stipulated  in 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act.  Motion  agreed  to  340-39.  Nov  6,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 
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411.  H.R.  10937.  Watergate  Grand  Jury  Ex- 
tension. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bin  to  extend  the  term  of  the  federal 
grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  inves- 
tigating the  Watergate  break-in  and  coverup 
for  six  mouths  beyond  Its  normal  expiration 
on  Dec.  4,  1973,  and  to  permit  the  U£.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
extend  it  an  additional  six  months  upon  the 
request  of  the  grand  Jury.  Motion  agreed  to 
378-1.  Nov.  6,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

412.  H.J.  Res.  542.  War  Powers.  Passage, 
over  President  Nixon's  Oct.  24  veto,  of  the  bill 
to  establish  a  60-day  limit  on  the  President's 
powers  to  commit  U.S.  troops  abroad,  unless 
Congress  declared  war  or  specifically  author- 
ized the  action  or  was  unable  to  meet  because 
of  an  armed  attack  on  tbe  United  States,  and 
to  permit  Congress  to  end  such  a  commit- 
ment at  any  time  by  passage  of  a  conctirrent 
resolution,  which  would  have  statutory  au- 
thority without  a  presidential  signature. 
President's  veto  overridden  284-135.  Nov.  7, 
1973.  Voted :  Yes. 

413.  H.R.  11104.  Federal  Debt  Limit.  Mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question — thus 
ending  debate  and  the  possibility  for  amend- 
ments— on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  687)  to  provide 
for  House  fioor  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11104)  to  extend  the  temporary  federal  debt 
ceiling  to  June  30.  1974.  (Adoption  of  the 
motion  prevented  tax  reformers  from  offer- 
ing a  substitute  rule  allowing  for  fioor 
amendments  to  increase  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  to  tighten  the  nalnlmum  tax  on  pref- 
erence Income.)  Motion  agreed  to  274-135. 
Nov.  7,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

414.  KR.  11104.  Federal  Debt  Limit. 
Amendment  to  reduce  In  the  bill  the  tem- 
porary federal  debt  celling  level  to  $475.7- 
bllUon  from  $478-blllion.  Adopted  263-147. 
Nov.  7.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

415.  H.R.  11104.  Federal  Debt  Limit.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  to  Increase  the  temporary  fed- 
eral debt  limit  to  $475.7-blllion  and  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  limit  from  Nov.  30,  1973, 
to  June  30,  1974.  Passed  253-153.  Nov.  7, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

416.  HJl.  9142.  Northeast  Rail  Services. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  688)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  th© 
bin  to  authorize  $421.5-million  plus  $l-bll- 
llon  In  federal  loan  gtiarantees  to  reorganize 
the  six  bankrupt  railroads  In  the  Northeast 
Into  one  profitable  corporation.  Adopted 
393-2:  Nov.  8.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

417.  H.R.  9142.  Northeast  RaU  Services. 
Amendment  to  terminate  all  federal  compen- 
sation payments  made  to  any  employee  under 
the  bill  within  six  years  after  the  new  corpora- 
tion began.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller  vote 
148-245.  Nov.  8,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

418.  H.R.  9142.  Northeast  RaU  Services. 
Second  vote  on  the  amendment  previously 
adopted  by  voice  vote  to  limit  to  six  years 
the  monthly  allowance  payments  to  certain 
employees  transferred  under  the  new  sys- 
tem to  another  northeastern  railroad.  Re- 
jected  187-198.  Nov.  8.   1973.  Voted:   No. 

419.  KM.  9142.  Northeast  Rail  Services.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  $421.5-mllllon 
plus  $l-blUion  In  federsl  loan  guarantees  to 
reorganize  the  six  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  into  one  profitable  corporation. 
Passed  306-82.  Nov.  8,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

420.  S.  1081.  Ala.skan  Pipeline.  Motion  to 
recommit  to  conference  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
bill  with  instructions  to  House  coaferses  to 
Insist  on  deleting  provisions  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take  certain 
court  actions  on  its  own;  to  transfer  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  authority  to  review 
regulatory  agency  requests  for  business  in- 
formation and  to  require  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  incumbent  and  future  directors  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Energy  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministrators ol  the  Interior  Department  Min- 
ing Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration. 
Motion  rejected  162-213,  Nov.  12,  1973.  Voted: 
No. 
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421.  S.  1081.  Alaskan  Pipeline.  Adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  Immediate  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  to  amend  right-of-way  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
and  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  take  certain  court  actions.  Adopted 
361-14.  Nov.  12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

422.  H.R.  8916.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  th*  bill  to  appropriate 
$4,687,527,000  in  flscal  1974  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  15  related  agencies.  Adopt- 
ed 394-11.  Nov.  13,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

423.  H.  Con.  Res.  378.  Thanksgiving  Recess 
Passage  of  the  resolution  to  provide  for  House 
adjournment  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
from  close  of  business  Nov.  15  until  Nov.  28. 
Passed  215-190.  Nov.  13,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

424.  H.R.  8877.  Labor-HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  recommit  to  confer- 
ence the  bill  to  appropriate  $32,926,796,000 
In  flscal  1974  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies.  (The  purpose  of  the  motion 
was  to  seek  a  House-Senate  conference  agree- 
ment on  a  new  formula  for  distributing  edu- 
cation aid  for  disadvantaged  children.)  Mo- 
tion agreed  to  by  recorded  teller  vote  272- 
139.  Nov.  13,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

425.  S.  1570.  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  direct  the  President  to  establish  a 
mandatory  program  for  the  allocation  of  oil 
and  oil  products.  Adopted  348-46.  Nov.  13, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

426.  H.  Res.  128.  Members'  Conduct.  Adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  any  member  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  sentenced  to  two  or  more  years 
Imprlsotunent  should  refrain  from  partici- 
pation in  committee  business  and  from  vot- 
ing in  committee  or  on  the  floor.  Adopted 
388-18.  Nov.  14.  1973.  Tbe  President  did  not 
take  a  position  on  the  resolution.  Voted:  No. 

427.  H.R.  11459.  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $2,609,090,000  for  flscal  1974 
Department  of  Defense  construction  of  fam- 
ily housing,  bachelor  living  quarters  and 
other  armed  forces  facilities.  Passed  366-29. 
Nov.  14.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

428.  H.  Res.  702.  Judiciary  Committee 
Funds.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  question 
on  the  House  Administration  Committee 
amendment  to  reduce  proposed  funds  in  the 
resolution  for  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. (The  vote  had  the  effect  of  ending  the 
chance  of  further  amending  the  amend- 
ment.) Agreed  to  230-182.  Nov.  15,  1973.  (The 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funds  to  $l-mlUlon 
from  $1.5-mllllon  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  voice  vote.)   Voted:  Yes. 

429.  H.  Res.  702.  Judiciary  Committee 
Funds.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  impeachment  investigation  of 
President  Nixon.  (The  vote  had  the  effect  of 
ending  the  c.>ianc;"  of  further  amending  the 
resolution.)  Agreed  to  233-186.  Nov.  15,  1973. 
(The  resolution  was  subsequently  agreed  to 
(See   vote   431,    below).)    Voted:    Yes. 

430.  H.  Res.  702.  Judiciary  Committee 
Funds.  Motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  to 
the  Administration  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  resolution  be  amended  to  re- 
quire that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
be  available  to  the  minority  party  and  to 
require  the  committee  to  define  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Us  investigation  before  spend- 
ing any  of  the  $1 -million  contained  in  the 
resolution.  Rejected  by  recorded  teller  vote 
190-227,   Nov,   15,   1973^  Voted:   No, 

431.  H.  Res.  702.  Judiciary  Committee 
Funds.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide 
an  additional  $1 -million  for  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  carry  out  Its  Investi- 
gation of  Impeachment  charges  against  Pres- 
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Went  Nixon.  Adopted  367-51.  Nov.  15,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

432.  H.R.  11333.  Social  Security  Benefit  In- 
creases. Amendment  to  delete  a  provision 
that  requires  the  federal  government  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Increasing  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  benefits  In  January  1974  for  the 
sged,  blind  and  disabled  poor  In  states  that 
would  supplement  federal  payments  under 
the  SSI  program.  Adopted  246-163.  Nov.  15, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

433.  H.R.  11333.  Social  Security  Benefit  In- 
creases. Passage  of  the  bill  to  Increase  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  7  per  cent  In  March 
1974  and  by  an  additional  4  per  cent  In 
June  1974,  to  Increase  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  wage  base  to  $13,200  In  January 
1974  and  to  provide  future  adjustments  In 
the  payroll  tax  rate  and  to  move  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1974,  from  July  1974,  scheduled  Increases 
in  benefits  under  the  federal  supplemental 
security  Income  (SSI)  program  which  was 
scheduled  to  replace  existing  federal-state 
matching  assistance  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  poor.  Passed  391-20. 
Nov.  15,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

434.  H.R.  11238.  D.C.  Adoption  Subsidies. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  foster  parents  for  adoption  of  cer- 
tain "difficult  to  place"  children  who  are 
wards  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed 
350-0.  Nov.  26,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

435.  H.R.  7446.  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial. Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  establish  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  (to  re- 
place the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission)  to  coordinate  planning  for  the 
1976  bicentennial  celebration.  Adopted  357- 
34, Nov,  27,  1973,  Voted:  Yes. 

436.  H,R.  11324.  Daylight  Savings  Time. 
Motion  to  consider  the  rule  (H.  Res.  718) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
daylight  savings  time  bill.  Motion  agreed  to 
349-40.  Nov.  27,  1973.  (The  rule  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  voice  vote.)  Voted:  Yes 

437.  HR.  11324.  Daylight  Savings  Time. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  daylight 
savings  time  from  the  first  Sunday  occurring 
15  days  after  enactment  until  the  last  Sunday 
In  April  1975.  Passed  311-88.  Nov.  27,  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

438.  H.R.  11010.  Manpower  Development. 
.Woptlon  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  719)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
extend  programs  providing  for  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Adopted  386-7.  Nov.  28,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

439.  H.R.  11010.  Manpower  Development. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  population  re- 
quirement for  local  governments  eUglble  to 
administer  public  employment  program  as- 
sistance to  50,000  from  100,000.  Adopted  248- 
149.  Nov.  28,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

440.  HJi.  11010.  Manpower  Development 
Amendment,  as  modified,  to  provide  that  sev- 
eral units  of  local  government  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  50,000  may  administer 
public  employment  assistance  rather  than  to 
restrict  eUglblllty  to  those  groups  of  govern- 
ment in  which  at  least  one  unit  of  govern- 
ment had  a  100,000  population.  Adopted  260- 
140.  Nov.  28,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

441.  H.R.  11010.  Manpower  Development. 
Amendment  to  increase  fiscal  1975  funds  ear- 
marked in  the  bill  for  the  public  employment 
program  to  $1  billion  from  $500  nUllion  Re- 
jected 107-292.  Nov.  28,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

442.  H.R.  11010.  Manpower  Development. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  programs  pro- 
viding for  employment  and  training  opportu- 
nities for  the  unemploved.  Passed  369-31 
Nov.  28.  1973.  Voted:  Yes." 

443.  H.R.  11104.  Federal  Debt  Limit.  Adop- 
tion of  the  re.solutlon  (H,  Res,  721)  providing 
for  House  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  debt  limit  bill  and  re- 
turning the  bill  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
had  added  to  the  bill  amendments  to  provide 
for  federal  flnanclng  of  presidential  and  con- 
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gresslonal  election  campaigns.  Agreed  to  347- 
54.  Nov.  29,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

444.  HJl.  11575.  Defense  Approprtatlons. 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  Increase  person- 
nel funds  In  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
by  $1,25  million  to  raise  the  number  of  race 
relations  instructors  and  officers  from  2,555 
to  3,255 — the  full  number  requested  by  the 
President.  Rejected  178-22S.  Nov.  29,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

445  H.R.  11575.  Defense  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  delete  language 
in  the  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  Navy  from 
spending  more  than  $851.6  million  In  fiscal 
1974  for  ship  repairs  and  alterations  at  Navy 
ship  yards,  thus  requiring  It  to  spend  31.6 
percent  of  its  allotted  repair  and  alteration 
lunds  at  private  shipyards.  (The  amendment 
would  have  allowed  the  Navy  to  determine 
where  the  repairs  were  to  be  made.)  Rejected 
170-203.  Nov.  30,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

446  HS..  11575.  Defense  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  reduce  over-all 
funds  in  the  bill  by  $3.5-bllllon  and  to  direct 
the  Defense  Department  to  compensate  for 
the  reduction  by  spending  funds  In  the  un- 
obligated prior  year  balances  category  in  the 
Defente  Department  budget.  Rejected  118- 
250.  Votea:  Yes. 

447.  H.R.  11575.  Defense  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974,  Amendment  to  reduce  the  active 
duty  force  levels  by  22,000  men — to  2,158,000 
from  the  2,180,000  level  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Rejected  160-210. 
Nov.  30,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

448.  H.R.  11575.  Defense  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974,  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$74,488,609,000  for  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivities and  all  major  armed  forces  and  weap- 
ons programs  In  fiscal  1974.  Passed  336-23. 
Nov.  30,  1973,  Voted:  No. 

449.  H.R.  11576.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. FlscEd  1974.  Amendment  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  programs  authorized 
;inder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  $741.- 
666,000  from  $707,538,000.  Rejected  160-164. 
Nov,  30.  1973.  Voted:  Yes, 

450.  H.R.  11576.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate supplemental  funds  totaling  $1- 
433.035.718  for  several  federal  departments 
and  agencies  In  flscal  1974.  Passed  295-8 
Nov.  30.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

451.  S.  1191.  Child  Abuse  Prevention,  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  authorl-^e  $60-mllllon  In  fiscal  1974-76  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  and  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  Motion 
agreed  to  354-36.  Dec.  3.   1973,  Voted:   Yes. 

452.  H.R.  11710.  Salary  of  Attomev  Gen- 
eral/Congressional Franking  Privilege.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
lower  to  $35,000  from  $60,000  the  salary  of 
the  attorney  general  and  to  clarify  the  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  bv  members 
of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  "bill  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  Sen. 
William  B.  Saxbe  (R.  Ohio)  as  attomev  gen- 
eral. Motion  agreed  to  261-129.  Dec.  3",  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

453.  HR.  9437.  International  Travel.  Mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  $40-mllllon  In  flscal  1974- 
76  for  programs  to  encourage  foreign  travel- 
ers to  vLMt  the  United  States.  Motion  agreed 
to  272-120.  Dec.  3,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

454.  S.  1443.  Foreign  Aid.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H  Res  725)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  av.thorl^e  $2.4- 
bilMon  for  forelcn  economic  and  mllltarv  as- 
sistance Ir.  fl,<!ral  1974  and  $922-mni1o'n  In 
economic  assistance  in  flscal  1975.  Adopted 
265-1.17.  Dec.  4,  1973  Voted:  Yes. 

455.  g.  1443.  Forelen  .Md.  Adoption  of  the 
coT^ference  report  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
$2  4-b11Mon  for  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary a,<!.slstance  In  flscal  1974  and  $922-mlUlon 
In  economic  assistance  In  flscal  1975.  Adopted 
210-193.  Dec.  4,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 
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456.  H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Fishing  Industry. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
resolution  to  declare  it  the  policy  of  Con- 
gres-s  to  support,  protect  and  enhance  the 
coastal  and  offshore  fisheries  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Motion  agreed  to  405-0  Dec.  4, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

457.  H.R.  8877.  Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  to  appropriate  $32,926,796,000 
:n  flscal  1974  fur.ds  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Edf.cation  ar.d  Welfare 
and  related  agencies.  .Adopted  371-33.  Dec  5, 
1973  Voted:  Yes. 

458.  H.R.  8877.  Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  that  the  House  agree  to 
an  amendment  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement that  would  allow  the  President  to 
impound  up  to  $400,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  in  the  bill.  Motion  agreed 
to  263-140.  Dec.  5,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

459.  H.R  7130.  Budget  Reform.  .Amendment 
to  set  at  July  1  rather  than  March  31  the 
deadline  in  the  bill  for  flnal  congressional 
action  on  legislation  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  flscal  year  to  start  on  the  follow- 
ing Oct.  1.  Rejected  vote:  106-300.  Dec  5, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

460.  H.R.  7130.  Budget  Reform.  Amend- 
ment  to  prohibit  congressional  consideration 
of  bills  to  create  or  extend  a  major  federal 
program  with  anticipated  costs  of  more  than 
SlOO-million  in  the  first  three  fiscal  years  of 
the  program's  existence  unless  the  bill  or  ex- 
isting law  either  provides  for  pilot  testing  of 
the  program,  requires  that  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  be  made  within  fr.ree  years  or  Is 
accompanied  by  a  statement  in  the  commit- 
tee report  giving  reasons  for  waiving  both 
pilot  testing  and  evaluation.  Rejected  185- 
218.  Dec.  5,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

461.  H.R.  7130.  Budget  Reform.  Amend- 
ment to  limit  to  three  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  all  federal  pro- 
grams e.Tcept  those  funded  by  user  taxes. 
Rejected   192-217.   Dec.   5,    1973.  Voted:    No. 

462.  H.R.  7130.  Budget  Refor.m.  .Amend- 
ment to  require  that  Congress  hold  all  ap- 
propriations bills — including  those  within 
budget  targets  after  fir.al  action  and  send 
them  to  the  President  only  after  complet- 
ing a  budget  reconciliation  process.  Rejected 
117-289.  Dec.  5,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

463.  H.R.  7130,  Budget  Reform,  Amend- 
ment to  delete  provisions  giving  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  power,  by  passing  a 
resol'^ition,  to  require  the  President  to  spend 
impounded  funds.  Rejected  by  recorded 
teller  vote  108-295,  Dec,  5,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

464.  HJl.  7130.  Budget  Reform.  Amend- 
ment to  require  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  force 
the  President  to  spend  Impovinded  funds 
and  to  allow  Congress  to  selectively  require 
release  of  impounded  funds  for  certain  pro- 
grams without  affecting  Impoundments  for 
other  programs.  Rejected  186-221.  Dec.  6, 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

465  UR.  7130.  Budget  Reform.  Amend- 
ment to  ir.ake  the  bill's  impoundment  con- 
trol provisions  effective  on  Oct.  1,  1975 — 
the  date  that  the  budget  control  provision.s 
would  be  implemented — rather  than  upon 
enactment.  Rejected  185-221.  Dec.  5,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

466.  H  R.  7130.  Budget  Reform.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  revise  congressional  procedures 
to  give  Congress  better  control  over  federal 
spending  and  flscal  policy  and  to  allow 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to  direct  the 
President  to  spend  impounded  funds.  Passed 
386-23  Dec.  5,  1973  Voted:  No 

467.  H.  Res.  735.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Confirma- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res  738)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
nomhiation  of  Rep  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.  Mich.) 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  389-15    Dec.  6.   1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

468  H.  Res.  73.";.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Confirma- 
tion, Conflrmation.  as  provided  for  by  the 
25th  Amendment,  of  President  NLxon's  laoml- 
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naUon  of  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.  Mich.)  to 
b©  vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Cton- 
flxmed  387-35.  Dec.  6.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

4€9.  HJi.  1U59.  MUltary  Construction  Ap- 
proprlatlon*.  Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
•2.658.861,000  In  flscaj  1974  for  construction 
of  military  family  housing,  bachelor  quarters 
and  other  Installations  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Adopted  329-40.  Dec  7  1973 
Voted:  No. 

470.  HJi.  9107.  Federal  Retirement  Annunl- 
tlee.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  673)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  minimum  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefit  equal  to  the  minimum  Social 
Security  benefit  and  to  Increase  civil  service 
annunltles  based  upon  retirement  prior  to 
October  30.  1969.  by  $300  for  a  retiree  and 
•185  for  a  surviving  spouse.  Adopted  296-70. 
Dec.  7. 1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

471.  HJl.  9107.  Federal  Retirement  Annunl- 
tlee.  Passage  of  the  bUl  as  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  civil  service  retirement  bene- 
fit equal  to  the  mlnlmiim  Social  Security 
benefit  and  to  Increase  annunltlee  based  upon 
retirement  prior  to  October  29.  1969,  by  $240 
for  a  retiree  and  $132  for  a  surviving  spouse. 
Passed  270-95.  Dec.  7.  1973.  Voted:  Yes, 

472.  HJi.  10710.  Trade  Reform.  Adoption  of 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  657)  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  bUl  to  grant  the 
President  far-ranging  powers  to  negotiate 
agreements  adjusting  trade  barriers.  (The 
rule  prohibited  any  floor  amendments  not 
offered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
except  an  amendment  by  Charles  A,  Vanllt 
(D  Ohio).  The  rule  also  allowed  amendments 
to  strUce  the  entire  section  dealing  with  trade 
with  Communist  nations  and  to  strike  the 
section  providing  generalized  trade  prefer- 
ences to  developing  nations.)  Adopted  230- 
147.  Dec.  10.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

473.  BM.  1010.  Trade  Reform.  Vanlk 
amendment  to  forbid  extension  of  credits  or 
guarantees  by  any  federal  government  agency 
for  trade  with  a  Communist  nation  If  the 
President  found  that  Its  government  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate  or  Imposed  more  than 
nominal  fees  or  taxes  on  citizens  who  wished 
to  emigrate.  Adopted  318-80.  Dec.  11  1973 
Voted:  Yes. 

474.  H.R.  10710.  Tl^e  Reform.  Amend- 
ment to  strike  provisions  to  forbid  extension 
of  trade  credits  or  most-favored-natlon  duty 
status  for  trade  with  a  Conununlst  nation  if 
the  President  determined  that  its  govern- 
ment denied  the  right  to  emigrate  or  Im- 
posed more  than  nominal  fees  or  taxes  on 
citizens  who  wished  to  emigrate.  Rejected 
106-298:    Dec.   11,    1973.  Voted:   No. 

475.  HJl.  10710.  Trade  Reform.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  give  the  President  broad  powers  to 
negotiate  trade  expansion  agreements  and  to 
take  steps  to  reduce  trade  barriers  subject  to 
oongresBlonal  veto  procedures,  grant  Import 
relief,  provide  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  Industries  hurt  by  Imports  and 
retaliate  against  unfair  trade  practices 
Passed  272-140.  Dec.  11,   1973.  Voted-   Yes 

476.  H.R.  11088.  Israeli  Emergency  Assist- 
ance. Amendment  to  authorize  use  of  the 
emergency  Israeli  aid  bill's  funds  to  support 
Implementation  of  both  the  1967  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution  calling  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  territories 
and  for  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  every  state  In  the  area 
and  the  1973  UN  Security  CouncU  resolution 
caUlng  for  a  cease-flre  and  peace  negotia- 
tions. Rejected  82-334.  Dec.  11,  1973.  Voted- 
No. 

477.  H.R  I1O88.  Israeli  Emergency  Assist- 
ance. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  •2.2- 
bllllon  In  emergency  security  assistance  for 
Israel.  Passed  by  recorded  teller  vote.  364-52 
Dec.  11,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

478.  H.R.  11771.  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  delete 
from  the  bill  •l-mllllon  In  military  training 
funds  for  Chile  and  to  bar  use  of  any  of  the 
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bill's  funds  for  mlllUry  credit  sales  to  Chile. 
Rejected  102-304.  Dec.  11,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

479.  H.R.  11771.  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  reduce 
funds  In  the  bill  for  emergency  military 
assistance  for  Cambodia  to  SSO-mllllon  from 
•150-mllllon.  Rejected  147-256.  Dec.  11,  1973. 
Voted:   Yes. 

480.  HJi.  11771.  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1974.  Amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  E.xport-Import  Bank 
funds  to  extend  credit  to  any  nonmarket 
(communist)  economy  country  or  any  coun- 
try that  does  not  have  preferential  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  status.  Rejected  13-266. 
Dec.  11,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

481.  H.R  11771.  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1974.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
appropriate  $5,833,912,000  In  fiscal  1974  for 
foreign  economic  and  mllltarv  assistance. 
Pa.ssed  219-180.  Dec.  U,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

482.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Adoption  ot  the  rule  (H  Res  744) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bUl  to  direct  the  President  to  take  certain 
actions  to  assure  that  the  nation's  essential 
energy  needs  are  met.  Adopted  272-129.  Dec. 
12.  1973.  Voted:   Yes. 

483.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency  Act.  Amendmeat  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  congressional  disapproval  within  15  days 
of  proposed  presidential  energy  plans  rather 
than  to  require  congressional  approval  of  all 
proposed  presidential  energy  plans.  Rejected 
152-256.  Dec.  12,   1973.  Voted:   No. 

484.  Hit.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendmeat  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  preparation  of  any 
allocation  plans  to  prevent  possible  anti- 
competitive practices.  Adopted  286-112.  Dec. 
12,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

485.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  eliminate  the  coal  In- 
dustry from  provisions  of  the  pending  energy 
emergency  bill  which  would  restrict  wind- 
fall proflts.  Adopted  856-155.  Dec.  13.  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

486.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency  Act.  Amendment  to  ban  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  for  busing  of  students  to 
schools  farther  than  the  school  nearest  to 
their  homes.  Adopted  221-192.  Dec.  13,  1973. 
Voted:  No. 

487.  HJl.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Motion  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  and  amend- 
ments to  It  be  concluded  at  10  p.m.  that  day. 
Motion  rejected  5&-351.  Dec.  13,  1973  Voted- 
No. 

488.  H.R.  11460.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  delete  provisions  for 
hearings  by  the  Renepotlatlon  Board  with 
Judicial  review  to  protect  against  windfall 
proflts,  to  permit  the  President  to  restrict 
unreasonable  proflts  In  the  oil  and  coal  in- 
dustries, and  to  require  him  to  propose  leg- 
islation to  further  r«gulate  excess  proflts  and 
provide  Incentives  to  Industry  to  Invest  prof- 
its In  fuel  research  and  exploration.  Rejected 
188-213.  Dec.  13,  1973.  Voted:  No 

489.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  extend  through  the 
1977-model  year  the  Interim  federal  vehicle 
emission  standards  for  the  1975-model  vear. 
Adopted  199-180.  Dec.  13,  1973.  Voted;  No. 

490.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  delete  provisions, 
which  exempted  from  antitrust  action  those 
voluntary  energy  conservation  agreements 
by  retail  establishments  to  limit  operating 
hours  or  adjust  delivery  schedules.  Rejected 
170-223.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

491.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendmeat  to  the  pending  sub- 
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stltute  amendment  to  suspend  auto  emission 
standards  through  Jan.  1,  1977.  or  the  date 
on  which  the  Presldemt  declared  that  the 
petroleum  shortage  was  at  an  end.  whichever 
was  later.  In  all  areas  except  specified  re- 
gions with  significantly  high  pollution  levels 
Rejected  180-210.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  No 

492.  H.R.  11460.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  permit  the  allocation 
of  fuels  for  the  busing  of  students  only  where 
the  busing  plan  had  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  school  board.  Rejected  186-202 
Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  Yes, 

493.  HJl.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Motion  that  the  House  conclude 
all  debate  on  the  pending  substitute  amend- 
ment and  amendments  to  It  at  6:30  p.m.  that 
day.  Motion  agreed  to  197-196.  Dec.  14  1973 
Voted:  No. 

494.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bUl  and  thus  kill  the  bUI.  Mo- 
tion rejected  56-335.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

495.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  limit  the  number  of 
automobiles  which  consumed  less  than  17 
miles  per  gallon  purchased  by  the  federal 
government  In  fiscal  1975  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  purchased,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  automobiles  which  consumed  less 
than  20  mUes  per  gallon  purchased  by  the 
federal  government  In  fiscal  1976  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  purchased.  Adopted 
299-89,  Dec.  14,  1973.  Vpted:  Yes. 

496.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  exempt  from  restric- 
tions on  windfall  profits  the  owners  of  leasee 
which  produced  less  than  26,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  Rejected  18B-194,  Dec.  14.  1978, 
Voted:  No. 

497.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  authorize  federal  In- 
centives to  promote  the  use  of  public  trans- 
portation and  federal  subsidies  to  maintain 
or  reduce  existing  fares  and  additional  ex- 
penses Incurred  because  of  Increased  service. 
Adopted  197-184.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

498.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Motion  that  the  House,  meeting  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  cease  debate 
on  the  energy  bill  and  return  to  meet  as  the 
House.  Buchanan  sought  to  offer  a  motion 
to  revise  the  time  agreement  under  which 
the  bUl  was  being  considered,  a  motion  not 
permitted  when  the  House  Is  meeting  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Motion  rejected 
104-280.  Dec.   14,   1973.  Voted:   No. 

499.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  provide  unemployment  as- 
sistance to  persons  who  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  act.  Adopted  311-73.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

600.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  direct  the  energy  oflBce  ad- 
ministrator to  consider  In  drafting  energy 
conservation  plans  the  needs  of  businesses 
(such  as  delicatessens)  which  supply  con- 
venience goods  and  sen-ices  at  other  hours 
than  conventional  daytime  working  hours. 
Adopted  301-60.  Dec.   14,   1973.  Voted:   Yes, 

501.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  include  commercial  fishing 
operations  among  activities  granted  priority 
schedules  In  the  bill  for  the  allocation  of 
scarce  fuels  and  for  energy  conservation 
plans.  Adopted  332-19.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted: 
Yea. 

602.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  or 
petroleum  products  if  either  the  secretary  of 
labor  or  the  secretary  of  commerce  certified 
that   the   exports   would   contribute   to  do- 
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meetlc  unemployment.  Adopted  327-27.  Dec. 
14,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

503.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  exempt  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  from  provisions  of  the  bill.  Rejected 
174-202.  Dec.  14,   1973,  Voted:   No. 

604.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  to  exempt  from  restrictions  on 
w-lndfall  profits  owners  of  leases  which  pro- 
duced less  than  5.000  barrels  of  oil  per  dav. 
Rejected  140-226.  Dec.   14,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

505.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  substi- 
tute amendment  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  eliminate  rate  dis- 
crimination against  the  shipment  of  certain 
recycled  materials.  Adopted  349-8.  Dec.  14, 
1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

506.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Motion  that  the  House  cea.se  meet- 
ing as  a  Committee  on  the  Whole  House, 
thus  preventing  further  consideration  of  the 
energj-  emergency  bill  at  that  time.  Motion 
rejected  86-290.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

507.  HJR.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  Stag- 
gers (D.  W.  Va.)  substitute  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  crude  oil  or  oil  prod- 
ucts unless  the  President  found  that  the  ex- 
ports would  not  contribute  to  domestic  oil 
shortages.  Rejected  152-205.  Dec.  14.  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

508.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
pency  Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  suspend  auto  emission 
standards  through  Jan.  1 ,  1976,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  President  declared  that  petroleum 
shortages  were  over,  whichever  was  later,  in 
all  areas  except  specified  regions  with  signifi- 
cantly high  pollution  levels.  Rejected  170-205. 
Dec.  14.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

509.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  prohibit  the  export  cf 
petroleum  products  for  use  either  directly  cr 
Indirectly,  In  military  operations  In  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos.  Adopted  201- 
172.   Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

510.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  prohibit  the  esport  of 
petroleum  products  for  use,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  In  mUltary  operations  In  Israel". 
Rejected  50-320.  Dec.  14.  1973.  Voted:  No. 

511.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Motion  rejected  173-205.  Dec.  14  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

512.  H.R.  11450.  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
specific,  temporary  emergency  actions  to  en- 
sure that  essential  U.S.  energy  needs  would 
be  met.  Passed  265-112.  Dec.  14,  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

613.  S.  1435.  DC.  Home  Rule.  Motion  to 
recommit  to  conference  the  bill  to  provide 
for  an  elected  mayor  and  city  council  In  the 
District  of  Clumbla.  Rejected  80-269.  Dec.  17. 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

514.  S.  1435.  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  provide  for  an  elected  mayor  and 
city  council  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Adopted  272-74.  De".  17.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

515.  S.J.  Res.  180.  Convening  of  Second 
Session.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congres.s  on  Jan.  21,  1974,  unless  members 
were  given  prior  notice  by  the  congressional 
leadership  to  reassemble  on  a  different  date. 
Motion  agreed  to  263-91.  Dec.  17,  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

516.  S.  2482.  Small  Business  Loan  Celling. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  extend  for  six  months  the  loan  authority 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  to 
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increase  the  celUng  on  the  face  value  of  SBA 
loans  to  $4.875-blllion  from  •4.3-bmion.  Mo- 
tion agreed  to  339-21.  Dec.  17.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes. 

617.  H.R.  9256.  Federal  Employee's  Health 
Benefits.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  Increase  the  federal  govern- 
ment's contribution  to  federal  employee's 
health  Insurance  premiums  to  60  per  cent  by 
1975.  from  an  existing  level  of  40  per  cent. 
Adopted  307-82.  Dec.  18.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

618.  H.  Res.  746.  Suspensions:  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  to  authorize  the  House 
speaker  to  accept  motions  to  suspend  the 
riUes  at  any  time  during  sessions  from  Dec. 
19-22.  1973.  Adopted  284-101.  Dec.  18.  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

619.  S.  2166.  Opium  Disposal.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  about  65.700  pounds  of 
opliun  from  the  national  stockpile.  Motion 
agreed  to  270-122.  Dec.  18,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

520.  S.  2316.  Copper  DLsposal.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  about  251,600  short 
tons  of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile. 
Motion  agreed  to  315-73.  Dec.  18,  1973.  Voted: 
No. 

521.  H.R.  11714.  Indoor  Energy  Conserva- 
tion. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  authorize  •16-mllllon  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  over  three  vears 
to  develop  Improved  design,  lighting,  Insula- 
tion and  architectural  standards  to  promote 
energy  conservation  In  homes,  business 
structures  and  industrial  buCdings.  Mction 
rejected  230-160.  Dec.  18,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

522.  H.R.  11763.  National  Visitor  Center. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  amend  the  1968  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  an  inter-city  bus  terminal  In  Washington. 
DC.  Motion  agreed  to  356-18.  Dec.  18,  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

523.  H.R.  11576.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  recommit  to 
conference  the  fiscal  1974  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  with  Instructions  that  the 
House  conferees  accept  a  Senate  amendment 
to  appropriate  $72-mllllon  for  exploration 
aiid  production  at  two  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. Motion  to  recommit  agreed  to  216- 
180.  Dec.  19,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

524.  H.R.  11510.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  Amendment  to 
authorize  six,  rather  than  five,  Energv  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  as- 
sistant administrators  to  provide  for  sepa- 
rate assistant  administrators  for  energy  con- 
servation and  for  environment  and  safetv. 
rather  than  one  assistant  administrator  for 
energy  conservation,  environment  and  safety. 
Rejected  112-271.  Dec.  19.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

525.  H.R.  11510.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  reorganize  federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  In  a  new  Independent 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Passed  355-25.  Dec.  19,  1973.  Voted- 
Yes. 

526.  S.  .1559.  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing. 
Motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  bill  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  state  and  lo- 
cal prime  sponsors  for  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment programs.  Rejected  93-264.  Dec.  20 
1973.  Voted:  No. 

527.  S.  1659.  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  to  author- 
ize federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
aeencles  for  Job  training  and  emplovment 
programs.  Adopted  330-^3.  Dec.  20.  1973. 
Voted:  Yes. 

628.  H.R.  11675.  Defense  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Motion  to  recommit  to  confer- 
ence the  fiscal  1974  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations bill.  Motion  rejected  88-280. 
Dec.  20.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

529.  H.R.  11575.  Defense  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  appropriate  •73,714,080,000  In 
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fiscal  1974  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Adopted  336-32.  Dec.  20,  1973.  Voted:  No. 

530.  H.R.  11771.  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1974.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate  S5.780,- 
434,000  in  fiscal  1974  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $44-million  in  previously  ap- 
propriated Transportation  Department  funds 
to  initiate  a  program  to  reorganize  rail  serv- 
ice In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Adopted 
216-149.  Dec.  20,  19','3.  Voted :  Yes. 

531.  S.  1983.  Endangered  Species  Act.  Adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
extend  protection  to  fish,  wildlife  and  plants 
that  were  likely  to  become  endangered  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  as  well  as  those  In  im- 
mediate danger  of  extinction.  Adopted  355-4. 
Dec.  20,  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

532.  H.R.  6186.  District  of  Columbia  Insur- 
ance Dividends.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  regulate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Insurance  dividends  with  an  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  employees  of  the  fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  governments  to 
be  candidates  for  mayor  and  city  council  in 
the  city.  Motion  agreed  to  319-26.  Dec    20, 

1973.  Voted:  Ye?. 

533.  H.R.  9142.  Northeast  RaU  Services. 
.Adoption  of  the  conference  rep>ort  on  the 
bill  to  reorganize  the  six  major  or  bankrupt 
railroads  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Into 
one  profit-making  corporation.  Adopted  284- 
59.  Dec.  20,  1973.  Voted  :  Ye?. 

534.  H.R.  11576.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1974.  -Adoption  of  the  cor.ferenc* 
report  to  appropriate  $1,703,125,386.  In  1974 
funds  for  several  federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Adopted  329-10  Dec.  20.  1973. 
Voted :  Yes. 

535.  HR.  11333.  Social  Security  Benefits. 
-Adoption  of  the  conference  report  to  provide 
an  11  per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security 
benefl's  by  June  1974.  The  conference  report 
provided  for  a  7  per  cent  increase  in  March 

1974,  and  another  4  per  oent  Increase  In  June 
1974.  -Adopted  301-13.  Dec.  21.  1973.  Voted: 
Yes 

536.  S.  921.  Wild  Rivers-Energv  Emergency 
-Act.  Demand  for  a  second  to  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  as  amended  by  a  substitute 
measure  that  Included  a  modified  limitation 
on  windfall  profits  by  the  oil  Industry.  Second 
ordered  148-113.  Dec.  21.  1973.  Voted:  Yes. 

537.  S  921.  Wild  Rivers-Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  a  substitute  mea'-ure  that  In- 
cluded a  modified  windfall  proflts  orotlslon. 
Motion  rejected  169-95.  Dec.  21,  19'73.  Voted: 
Yes. 

538.  S.  921.  Wild  Rivers-Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  a  substitute  bill  to  grant  tl-.e 
President  temporary  emergency  powers  to 
deal  with  fuel  shortages,  but  e.xc'.udlng  lim- 
itations on  windfall  profits.  Rejected  ii-iV). 
Dec.  21,  1973.  Voted:   No. 

539.  S.921.  Wild  Rivers-Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing $20-mllllon  to  extend  and  complete  the 
current  study  of  a  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  to  grant 
the  President  temporary  emerg,ency  powers 
to  impose  gasoline  rationlnc:  and  certain 
energy  conservation  measures.  The  bill  would 
have  an  earlier  expiration  date  and  would 
have  excluded  the  windfall  profit  provislon.s. 
Motion  rejected:  36-228.  Dec.  21,  1973. 
Voted:    No. 

540.  H.  Con.  Res.  411.  Adjotumment  Resolu- 
tion .Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  adjourrment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
93rd  Congress,  si'ie  die  (Under  provisions  of 
the  resolution,  the  Congress  would  recon- 
vene upon  written  request  by  the  leadership 
of  either  House  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
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at«  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House.)  Rejected  74- 
171.  Dec.  21.  1973.  (The  reaolutlon  sub- 
sequently was  passed  by  voice  vote  on  Dec. 
22.  1973.)  Voted:  No. 

641.  Adjournment  Motion.  Motion  that  the 
Houjae  of  Repreeentatlvea  stand  adjourned, 
sine  die.  Motion  rejected:  39-160.  Dec.  23, 
1973.  Voted:   No. 


CONTINUATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY 
FOR  COVERAGE  UNDER  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  BENE- 
FITS PLANS  UPON  RETIREMENT 
FROM  FEDERAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

09   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
8905,  title  5.  United  States  Code  to  delete 
the  present  requirement  that  a  Federal 
employee,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue his  other  participation  in  a  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  plan,  upon 
retirement,  must  have  been  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  for  5  years  imme- 
diately before  his  or  her  retirement. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  remedy  hardships  imposed 
on  certain  Federal  employees  who  are 
not  eligible  to  continue  their  participa- 
tion in  a  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  plan  upon  retirement  from 
Federal  service  solely  because  they  have 
not  participated  in  the  plan  for  the  5 
years  immediately  preceding  their  re- 
tirement. In  some  cases,  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  elect  to  enroll  in  a  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  plan  because 
they  are  protected  under  a  health  bene- 
fits program  provided  by  their  spouse's 
employer. 

Often,  upon  the  death,  divorce,  retire- 
ment, and  so  forth,  of  the  spouse  this 
employee  is  then  without  health  Insur- 
ance protection.  Should  the  employee 
elect  to  enroll  in  a  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  plan  and  subsequently 
retire  from  Federal  service  within  5  years 
of  the  date  of  enrollment  in  the  plan  he 
or  she  is  denied  eligibility  to  continue 
health  insurance  coverage  as  a  Federal 
annuitant.  Thus,  at  the  time  when  the 
employee  is  most  likely  to  require  health 
Insurance,  he  or  she  is  left  without 
protection. 

The  5-year  enrollment  requirement 
was  established  in  1959  at  the  inception 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
fits Plans  because  it  was  believed  that 
employees  should  participate  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  for  more  than  a  token 
period  prior  to  retirement.  The  5-year 
period  was  arbitrarily  established  in 
order  to  insure  that  not  only  older  em- 
ployees, anticipating  retirement,  would 
elect  to  participate  in  a  health  benefits 
plan.  Since  1959,  participation  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Plans  has  become  widespread,  encom- 
passing employees  of  all  age  categories. 
Thus,  the  5-year  requirement  has  become 
an  anachronism  and  has  lost  its  validity 
in  today's  environment. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  de- 
lete the  5-year  requirement  and  provide 
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relief  to  employees  who  would  otherwise 
be  denied  health  insurance  protection 
at  a  time  when  it  may  be  desperately  re- 
quired: 

H.R.  13266 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  remove  the  requirement  of  five  years  of 
employee  service  Immediately  before  re- 
tirement for  an  annuitant  to  be  eligible  to 
continue  health  benefits  coverage  after 
retirement 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8905(b)(1)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  subparagraph   (A):   and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  re- 
spectively. 


MALLARY  ANNOUNCES  POLL 
RESULTS 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents  in 
late  January'.  The  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  postal  patrons  In  Vermont.  The 
response  I  received  from  about  20,000 
people  and  the  views  expressed  in  the 
questionnaires  indicate  that  Vermonters 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  Nation's 
problems,  especially  the  energy  crisis. 

In  the  questionnaire,  I  asked  Vermont- 
ers what  they  felt  were  the  Nation's  most 
important  priorities.  They  responded 
that  energj-  shortages  were  far  and  awav 
the  mo.st  pressing  problem.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  the  people  responding  felt  that 
energy  shortages  were  a  very  Important 
or  most  important  priority.  This  com- 
pared with  68  percent  who  felt  that  wel- 
fare reform  was  a  very  important  or 
most  important  priority,  66  percent  for 
tax  reform,  62  percent  for  unemploy- 
ment. 58  percent  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, 55  percent  for  protection  of  private 
pensions,  52  percent  for  drug  abuse  and 
environmental  protection,  51  percent  for 
campaign  financing  reform,  44  percent 
for  national  health  insurance,  and  33 
percent  for  housing. 

These  concerns  were  also  reflected  in 
responses  concerning  Federal  spending. 
Vermonters  overwioelmingly  support 
more  Federal  funds  for  energy  research 
and  development  and  for  mass  transit. 
These  two  areas  were  the  only  areas  in 
which  a  majority  of  Vermonters  indi- 
cated that  more  Federal  funds  should  be 
spent.  Seventy-nine  percent  responded 
that  more  Federal  funds  should  be  spent 
for  energy  research  and  development, 
and  68  percent  responded  that  more 
funds  should  be  directed  for  mass  transit. 

Majorities  were  also  clear  in  the  area 
of  defense,  where  55  percent  felt  that  less 
funds  should  be  spent;  welfare,  where 
60  percent  responded  that  less  fimds 
should  be  spent;  and  revenue  sharing, 
for  which  51  percent  felt  that  the  same 
amount  of  funds  should  be  continued. 

For  agriculture,  responses  were  almost 
evenly  split  for  spending  more  or  less, 
with  45  percent  responding  that  spending 
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levels  should  remain  the  same.  Porty- 
flve  percent  also  responded  that  spending 
levels  should  remain  the  same  for  edu 
cation,  with  16  percent  who  felt  that 
levels  should  be  reduced,  and  39  percent 
for  increasing  spending.  In  the  area  of 
health,  12  percent  responded  that  spend- 
ing levels  should  be  lower,  47  percent  that 
spending  should  remain  the  same,  and  41 
percent  that  spending  should  increase 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  solid  major- 
ity opposes  an  increase  to  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  Forty-five  percent  responded 
that  total  Federal  spending  should  be 
reduced,  43  percent  that  spending  should 
remain  the  same,  and  only  12  percent 
responded  that  total  Federal  spending 
should  be  increased.  ^^ 

Energy  concerns  were  again  reflected 
in  responses  to  questions  about  major 
issues.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple responding  felt  that  protecting  jobe 
should  be  a  top  priority  in  distributing 
fuel  and  gasoline,  and  70  percent  felt 
that  highway  money  should  be  spent  on 
improving  mass  transit. 

Vermonters  apparently  favor  cam- 
paign reform,  but  oppose  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  this  purpose.  Sixty-eight 
percent  responded  that  Vermont  should 
restrict  out  of  State  contributions  and 
86  percent  responded  that  the  size  of  po- 
ntical  contributions  should  be  limited 
but  59  percent  opposed  use  of  tax  money 
in  paying  for  political  campaigns. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  respond- 
ents support  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  abortion.  Sixty-six  percent  re- 
sponded in  favor  of  the  decision,  with  24 
percent  opposing  the  decision  and  10  per- 
cent who  were  undecided.  A  majority  of 
51  percent  opposed  making  food  stamps 
more  easily  available  to  people. 

The  response  was  very  much  divided 
on  the  issue  of  President  Nixon's  tenure 
in  office.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents felt  that  the  President  should 
stay  In  office,  and  18  percent  felt  that 
impeachment  proceedings  should  con- 
tinue in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
charges  against  the  President.  Twenty- 
one  percent  indicated  that  the  President 
should  resign,  and  26  percent  favored  im- 
peachment now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questionnaire  ques- 
tions and  responses  were  as  follows : 


A.  General:  Answer  scale:  (1)»N0; 
(2)=No:  (3)= Uncertain:  (4)=.Yes- 
(5)-YES  12      3 


1.  The  economy  and  rationing:  Should 

protecting  jobs  be  a  top  priority 

in  distributing  fuel  and  gasoline?..    3      6      7    «0     44 

2.  Mass  transit:  Should  highway  ntoney 

be  spent  on  improving  mass  tran- 
,    ^  si'' 10      8    12    30     40 

3.  Food  stamps:  Should  they  be  made 

more   easily   available   to    more 
.   „  people? 30    21    19    17     13 

4.  Campaign    financing:   Should    Ver- 

mont restrict  out-of-State  cflntti- 

butlons?.. 8    12    12    26      42 

5.  Campaign    hnancing:    Should    the 

size  of  political  contributions  be 

limited? 3      6      4    29      58 

5.  Campaign  financing:  Should  tax 
money  be  used  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing tor  political  campaigns? 46    13      9    18      14 

7.  Abortion:  Do  you  believe  thai  the 
Supreme  (^urt  decision  that  per- 
mits women  and  their  doctots  to 
decide  about  abortions  within  the  ' 
1st  3  mo  of  pregnancy  and  allows 
the  State  to  regulate  abortions 
after  3  mo  is  a  reasonable  tolu- 
tion? 18      6    10    34     32 
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e.  Priorities:  On  the  following  scale  of 
1  to  5,  which  of  these  issues  requires 
the  most  urgent  consideration?  (I)  = 
Not  important;  (2)=Somewhat  im- 
portant; (3)=  Important;  (4)  =  Very 
important;  (5)= Most  important. 


8.  Reform  of  the  welfare  system 2  8  22  28  40 

9.  Drugabuse 4  14  30  28  24 

10.  Unemployment 2  8  28  33  29 

11.  Protection  of  private  pensions 6  19  30  23  22 

12.  Environmental  protection, 4  16  28  22  30 

13.  Energy  shortages 1  2  10  25  62 

14.  Taxreform _ 2  10  22  26  40 

15.  Campaign  financing  reform 9  17  23  22  29 

16.  Consumer  protection 4  13  25  29  29 

17.  National  health  insurance 14  18  24  20  24 

18.  Housing 8  27  32  19  14 


C.  Budget:  On  the  following  scale,  how  would  you 
lil(e  to  see  your  tax  money  spent  this  year 
compared  to  last  year?  (l)=Spend  less; 
(2)=Spend  same  as  now:  (3)=Spend  more      1      2 


19.  Agriculture 28  45  27 

20  Mass  transit 12  20  68 

21.  Defense 55  31  14 

22  Energy  research  and  development 5  16  79 

23.  Welfare 60  29  11 

24.  Health 12  47  41 

25.  Education ..16  45  39 

26  Revenue  Sharing 32  51  17 

27.  Total  Budget 45  43  12 


28.  President  Nixon:  In  your  opinion,  which  best  de- 
scribes your  feelings  about  President  Nixon? 


Num- 
ber 


(1)  He  is  doing  an  excellent  job  and  should  stay  in  office.        10 

(2)  He  IS  better  than  any  other  President  we  can  get 

under  the  circumstances  and  should  stay  in  office.        11 

(3)  He  IS  no  worse  than  other  politicians  and  should  stay 

in  office 14 

(4)  He  should  not  be  impeached  now    Congressional 

impeachment  proceedings  will  either  prove  or 
disprove  the  chatgjs  against  him 18 

(5)  Under  the  present  c  rcumstances,  he  should  resign.        21 

(6)  On  the  basis  of  infornation  now  available,  he  should 

be  impeached 26 


ATTACKS    INDISCRIMINATE 
SHELLING  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  point 
out,  as  chairman  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House,  the 
terrorism  practiced  by  those  forces  which 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Khmer  Republic. 

Artillery  Are  has  been  directed  into 
Phnom  Penli  into  the  marketplace  of  the 
city  to  kill  as  many  civilians  as  possible. 
Over  1,000  civilians,  all  told,  have  been 
killed  in  such  attacks;  150  people  were 
killed  in  recent  rocket  attacks  on  the 
marketplace. 

These  attacks  point  to  the  strategy  of 
terror  which  is  the  main  weapon  of  the 
Commimist  forces  In  Cambodia. 

They  ''eek  to  force  the  population  of 
the  countryside  into  the  city  of  Phnom 
Penh  and  then  they  terrorize  them  by 
savage  shelling. 

"The  present  Government  has  tried  to 
negotiate  with  these  forces  without  avail. 

Therefore,  we  must  be  aware  in  the 
House,  with  the  example  of  Cambodia  in 
mind,  that  so-called  guerrilla  warfare 
places  very  little  dependence  on  per- 
suasion. Guerrilla  reforms  are  carried  out 
at  the  point  of  a  gun.  As  In  the  past, 
guerrilla  warfare  is  very  often  simply 
murder. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KISSINGER  COMMITS  UNITED 
STATES  TO  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR 
PANAMA  CANAL  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  the  Department  of  State 
is  moving  forward  with  its  plans  to  sur- 
render U.S.  control  and  sovereignty  over 
the  vital  and  strategic  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position from  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Following  a  recent  meeting  in  Panama 
where  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  signed  a  joint  state- 
ment of  principles  for  negotiations  on  a 
new  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  made  a  speech 
brimming  with  good  will,  rhetoric,  and 
the  intent  of  this  administration  to  com- 
promise our  sovereignty  in  Panama. 

Secretary  Kissinger  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  have  been  some  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  about  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  that  "some  of  these  criticisms  are 
justified." 

The  Secretary  of  State  declared  that 
Panamaninn  Foreign  Minister  Tack  and 
Ambassador  Bunker  "have  shown  that 
Panama's  sovereignty  and  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  can  be  made  compatible" — then 
Secretary  Kissinger  said: 

A  new  agreement  must  restore  Panama's 
territorial  sovereignty. 

Secretary  Kissinger  said  further: 

In  the  President's  name,  I  hereby  commit 
the  United  States  to  complete  this  negotla- 
tloa^occessfully  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Translated  from  State  Department 
jargon,  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  administration  plans  to  surrender 
our  sovereignty — as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  said,  with  a  grand  ver- 
bal flourish : 

A  new  agreement  must  restore  Panama's 
territorial  sovereignty  whUe  preserving  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its  partic- 
ipation In  what  Is  for  us  an  Indispensable  In- 
ternational waterway. 

Stripped  of  bureaucratic  flight  of  fancy 
and  hyperbole,  Mr.  Kissinger's  remarks 
boil  down  to  a  "giveaway"  and  a  sur- 
render of  U.S.  rights  and  sovereignty  in 
Panama  now  held  by  the  United  States. 

The  commitment  has  been  made  for 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Panama  and 
the  only  saving  consideration  may  be 
that  any  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  again  deplore  the  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  to  give  away  our  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Panama  vitally  needed  for 
our  two-ocean  Navy  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  recent  telegram  which  I  sent  Sec- 
retary Kissinger,  deploring  and  denounc- 
ing the  planned  Panama  Canal  giveaway 
and  a  response  from  Stanton  D.  Ander- 
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son,  Acting  Secretar>'  for  Congressional 
Affairs,  Department  of  State: 

Fkbbuart  7, 1974. 
Hor..  Henry  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  SEcntETARY :  I  am  alarmed,  dis- 
tressed and  disturbed  over  the  reported  sell- 
out of  United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  ard  Canal  Zone.  "The  United 
States  bought  this  land,  Invested  blUlona, 
buut  the  Canal,  and  the  national  defense  and 
national  interest  demand  that  we  retain  our 
control  and  sovereignty.  You  should  not  yield 
to  pressure  from  those  who  cry  "Yankee 
Imperialism".  What  is  needed  Is  a  strong  dose 
of  Yankee  thrift  and  common  sense,  for  a 
change.  Don't  give  away  our  rights  to  this 
strategic  area  and  Canal  and  open  the  door 
to  another  "Suez  ".  Protect  our  two-ocean 
navy  and  our  national  security  and  defense. 
Retain  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  In 
the  public  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Action  and  a  favorable  report  hereon  will 
be  appreciated. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Joe  L.  Evtns, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  E\tns, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ev^Ns:  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  question  of 
United  States  Interests  In  the  Panama  Canal 
and  how  we  might  best  protect  them  has  been 
subject  to  the  most  thorough  review  and  con- 
tinues to  receive  concerted  attention 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch.  Our  prin- 
cipal goal  In  these  negotiations  Is  to  protect 
U.S.  Interests. 

Panama  has  been  discontented  with  the 
Treaty  of  1903  since  its  Inception  and  has 
pressed  for  more  favorable  terms  with  In- 
creasing Intensity  In  recent  years.  Treaty  re- 
visions were  made  In  1936  and  1955.  But  the 
most  objectionable  feature  from  Panama's 
viewpoint — United  States  exercise  of  rights 
as  If  sovereign  In  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpe- 
tuity— remained  unchanged.  The  canal  has 
become  the  major  political  Issue  In  Panama 
as  well  as  a  continuing  source  of  tension  In 
U.S. -Panamanian  relations.  A  flag  raising  In- 
cident m  the  Canal  Zone  In  1964  led  to  riots 
and  the  death  of  20  Pana.Tianlans  and  4 
Americans. 

After  considering  all  the  factors,  and  recog- 
nizing that  a  disgruntled  and  resentful  gov- 
ernment and  people  In  Panama  could  create  a 
situation  In  which  United  States  Interests  In 
the  canal  would  be  seriously  threatened,  the 
resumption  of  treaty  negotiations  with  Pan- 
ama was  undertaken.  The  negotiations  began 
In  June  1971  and  have  been  renewed  under  a 
new  U.S.  chief  negotiator,  Ambassador  at 
Large  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Primary  United  States  objectives  In  the  ne- 
gotiations are:  the  right  to  administer,  op- 
erate and  defend  the  canal  for  an  extended 
period  of  time;  an  option  to  expand  canal 
capacity,  either  by  adding  a  third  set  of  locks 
or  building  a  new  sea-level  canal. 

As  In  all  negotiations  both  sides  have  put 
forth  positions.  Many  issues  remain  to  be 
resolved  and  negotiations  are  continuing.  We 
cannot  predict  when  an  agreement  on  a  new 
treaty  wUl  be  reached. 

Any  decision  which  the  President  might 
make  affecting  the  future  of  the  canal  will, 
of  course,  protect  United  States  Interests.  In. 
fact,  a  major  reason  for  Initiating  these  ne- 
gotiations Is  to  head  off  a  crisis  which  would 
endanger  those  Interests.  A  treaty,  of  covirse. 
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would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval and  would  be  subject  to  full  constitu- 
tional process. 

More  speclflc  Information  concerning  the 
Issues  Involved  In  the  Canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions are  contained  in  the  enclosed  copy  of 
the  Background  and  Status  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  Negotiations  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Panamanian  Affairs. 

I  hope  that  the  enclosed  material  will  serve 
to  relieve  your  concern  about  the  future  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Please  continue  to  call  on 
me  whenever  you  beUeve  I  might  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanton  D.  Anderson. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con  ares. 
sUmal  Relations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

justify  their  efforts  to  seUout  this  Na- 
tion by  suggesting  that  those  who  de- 
fend American  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  out  of  touch,  neanderthals, 
backward,  or  to  quote  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Those   who   fall    to   understand   new  cur- 
rents are  Inevitably  engulfed  by  them. 


I 

March  5,  197 ^ 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  sponsoring  legislation  which 
clearly  expresses  my  sentiments  and 
those  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  13th 
District  of  Texas— and  that  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  In  unmistakable  terms  unal- 
terably opposes  my  seUout  of  American 
interests  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Once  again,  those  who  are  allegedly 
negotiating  in  behalf  of  the  "interests" 
01  the  United  States  propose  to  serve  our 
interests  by  surrendering  them  to  an  un- 
stable and  unfriendly  foreign  govem- 
"^fPr  ^^  course,  the  sellout  would  be 
sold  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  as  a  gesture  of  "good  will"  and 
^^^1  be  couched  In  the  flowery  language  of 
of  the  State  Department  as  being  a  rec- 
ognition of  "changing  times"  and  done 
m  the  name  of  peace,  and  brotherly  love 
But  I  would  like  to  ask-since  when  has 
the  canal  ceased  to  be  a  lifeline  to  the 
purity  and  commerce  of  the  United 
states?  And  since  when  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  achieved  the  stability 
which  would  guarantee  future  American 
use  of  the  canal  under  reasonable  and 
fair  conditions  as  the  United  States  In 
Its  management  of  the  canal  over  the 
past  60  years  has  provided  to  the  ship- 

^  ,^^«,l®^^  °^  ^  "le  nations  of  the 
world?  What  makes  those  who  propose  to 
surrender  American  control  of  the  canal 
be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we  can 
actually  trust  the  leftist  dictatorship  the 
Panamanian  Government?  How  many 
^Ji"}^^  P***  ^^  the  United  States 
f^  fl°  !f  ^f^,*?"*^"'^"*^  ^"^  Nations  only 
ur^^u  ^  ^"'^'^sts  and  investments  na- 
tionalized or  confiscated  in  the  twinkling 

^V,f  K  t^'^  ^^  *  subsequent  government 
Which  has  come  to  power  by  force?  What 
would  happen  to  American  Interests  if 
Panama  were  to  suddenly  come  under  the 
control  of  a  madman  like  Hdel  Castro' 
What  would  our  bureaucrats  do  in  the 
race  of  that  "new  reality"?  Would  we 
«ien  crawl  on  our  knees  and  beg  for  the 
right  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  which  has 
?ctn1f  ^°^^  ^^^  American  taxpayers  over 
$5  billion  and  the  American  determina- 
tion to  succeed  where  others  had  faUed' 
The  apologetic  American  negotiators 
are  attempting  to  smugly  ratlonaUze  and 


The  only  new  current  in  this  world  is 
the  crescendo  of  brazen  attempts  by  hos- 
tile foreign  nations  to  abrogate  commit- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  to  seize 
our  citizens  and  their  property  without 
fear  of  retaliation  and  without  regard  to 
just  compensation.  Now  more  than  ever 
the  United  States  represents  the  world's 
best  hope  for  stability  and  world  peace 
American  rule  over  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  evenhanded.  and  has  provided 
both  stability  and  the  highest  per  capita 
income  in  aU  of  Central  America  to  the 
people  of  Panama. 

President  Lincoln  once  remarked  that 
he  did  not  fear  his  enemies — it  was  his 
friends  he  worried  about.  Likewise,  with 
the  "faceless  wonders  in  striped  pants 
at  the  State  Department"  as  they  have 
been  aptly  labeled  by  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  H.  R.  Gross,  as  negotiators  for 
our  Nation,  we  need  not  wonder  about  the 
motives  of  the  Panamanians,  but  rather 
need  to  protect  ourselves  from  our  own 
State  Department. 

The  time  is  here  and  now  for  the  Con- 
gress, including  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  shares  with  the  Senate  the 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  to  make  it  "perfectly 
clear"  to  all  that  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
away  the  criticaUy  important  Panama 
Canal,  which  by  every  legal  treaty  and 
right  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  State^ 

POLmCLANS     PL.'VY     THE     ENERGY 
SHELL  GAME 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MAHYIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  coincident 
with  the  energy  crisis  there  seems  to  be 
a  grownng  shortage  of  economic  logic  on 
the  part  of  political  leaders  on  all  levels 
This  abandonment  of  logic  was  demon- 
strated by  the  passage  of  the  emergency 
energy  conference  report. 

The  Easton  Star  Democrat  of  Easton 
Md.,  recently  commented  editorially  on 
Government  action  and  the  fuel  short- 
age, and  their  thoughts  are  worth  shar- 
ing. 

Government  and  tkE  Gas  Shortage 
The  socialists  and  other  ?reat  liberal  think- 
ers In  our  midst  hwjg^een   telling  us  for 
years  that  governmrfit  management  of  the 
economy  would  bring  us  to  paradise. 

We  are  getting  a  taste  of  their  paradise 
now,  as  we  frantically  search  for  open  gas 
stations,  wait  for  hours  in  gas  lines,  pray  that 
the  gas  pumps  won't  run  dry  until  we  get  our 
portions. 

Chaos  prevails  in  Maryland  and  neighbor- 
ing states.  Commerce  Is  slowed  to  a  crawl. 


People   are   losing   their   Jobs   for   lack   of 
gasoline. 

But  the  havoc  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
gasoline  shortage  of  only  16  per  cent  nation- 
ally, which  we  could  easUy  overcome  with 
prudent  conservation  measures  that  the  pub 
lie  was  demonstrably  wlUlng  to  accept. 

The  crisis  erupted  only  when  the  federal 
government  started  allocating  gasoline  ac- 
cording to  the  miscalculations  of  a  central 
bureaucracy.  The  horrors  we  are  experlenclne 
are  the  Inevitable  result  whenever  political 
Institutions  enter  business  management. 

If  the  petroleum  Industry  had  been  left 
free  to  manage  the  business  It  knows  so  well 
gasoline  would  have  been  distributed  effi^ 
clently  according  to  market  needs. 

We  would  have  experienced  some  shortages 
with  which  we  could  have  coped,  but  we 
would  not  have  had  scenes  of  desperation  and 
madness  at  every  Maryland  service  station 
that  has  managed  to  survive. 

If  anybody  had  predicted  a  year  ago  that 
the  governor  of  Maryland  would  be  suing 
the  federal  government  to  obtain  more  gaso- 
line, that  forecaster  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  Insane. 

But  Insanity  is  the  correct  description  of 
the  climate  In  which  we  live  today.  There 
is  real  danger  that  government  Intervention 
has  damaged  the  petroleum  distribution  sys- 
tem for  years  to  come.  Hundreds  of  retail 
gasoline  dealers  In  Maryland  have  closed 
their  businesses  permanently. 

Not  only  has  their  sales  volume  been  re- 
duced by  the  shortage  of  product,  but  they 
are  paying  higher  wholesale  prices,  and  fed- 
eral price  controls  have  prevented  them  from 
making  a  decent  profit  on  the  gasoline  they 
do  sell. 

The  dealers  are  paying  wholesale  prices 
that  have  risen  sharply  for  two  reasons-  the 
price  of  crude  oil  imports  has  been  drasti- 
cally Increased  by  foreign  producers,  and 
American  oil  companies  need  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  Investment  to  expand  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Down  the  line  Is  the  retail  dealer  stripped 
of  his  profits.  Those  that  survive  are  hanging 
on  by  cutting  back  services  and  laying  off 
employees.  In  recent  weeks  they  have  been 
struggling  to  do  business  with  mobs  of  frus- 
trated motorists. 

Meanwhile,  the  politicians  of  the  land  are 
not  making  matters  any  better.  Thev  even 
seem  determined  to  worsen  the  crisis  with 
outrageous  displays  of  demagoguery. 

They  fume  and  fuss  about  the  awful  dis- 
tortions In  the  federal  allocation  system,  but 
not  one  has  suggested  that  government 
should  get  out  of  the  oU  business  and  let 
efficient  private  mdustry  do  the  Job. 

They  do  not  talk  about  the  need  for  pro- 
duction. Instead,  they  fiddle  with  price  con- 
trols, which  actually  discourage  production 
by  limiting  the  profits  needed  for  Invest- 
ment In  expanding  production. 

In  Washington,  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
plays  with  a  proposal  to  roll  back  domestic 
crude  oil  prices,  which  will  restrict  invest- 
ment In  the  production  we  so  desperatelv 
need. 

In  Maryland,  Governor  Mandel  proposes 
higher  taxation  on  the  oU  companies,  which 
will  either  drain  profits  or  cause  higher  prices 
for  the  petroleum  products  marketed  In 
Maryland. 

While  the  public  .>=uffers,  political  leaders 
play  a  shell  game  with  the  scarcity,  complain 
about  profits  In  the  industrv.  propose  higher 
taxes  and  more  regulation— none  of  which 
produces  more  oil. 

The  only  cr.re  for  the  petroleum  shortage 
Is  more  production  on  a  large  scale  that  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  genius  of  free  enter- 
prise In  a  free  market,  and  healthy  profit 
margins  are  essential  to  generate  the  massive 
Investment  that  is  needed. 

As  you  leave  your  home  at  5  a.m.  to  search 
for  a  gas  line  at  a  station  that  might  be 
open,  and  as  you  endure  the  long  wait  If 
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you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  such  a  line. 
Just  remember  who  caused  your  predicament. 

Remember  how  the  environmental  ex- 
tremists blocked  construction  of  refl.nerle8. 
prevented  offshore  oil  drilling,  delayed  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  for 
foiy  years,  delayed  development  of  nuclear 
power  plants  that  could  have  reduced  our 
dependence  on  petroleum. 

And  remember  the  congressmen  and  bu- 
reaucrats who  embodied  the  ideas  of  the 
ecology  fanatics  in  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  our  land. 

Also  remember  the  congressmen  who  voted 
for  federal  tax  policies  that  encouraged  de- 
velopment of  foreign  oil  resources  and  dis- 
couraged development  of  our  domestic  re- 
sources. 

Devote  some  thought  to  the  federal  price- 
controllers  who  have  restricted  the  profits 
essential  for  Increased  productivity,  and 
think  about  the  economic  disaster  that  price 
controls  are  forcing  on  your  local  retail 
dealer. 

And  finally,  consider  the  federal  energy 
czars  who  have  fouled  up  the  distribution 
system  so  horribly  by  substituting  bureau- 
cratic decisions  for  the  experienced  efficiency 
of  private  Industry. 

We  tnvlte  you  to  ponder  the  lesson  that 
we  all  can  learn  from  the  mess  we  are  In. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania 
was  an  independent  nation  for  only  22 
short  years,  imtil  1940  when  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  forcibly  annexed 
these  Baltic  States.  The  United  States 
and  other  great  Western  powers  have 
steadfastly  maintained  a  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  this  forceful  Incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

This  nonrecognition  policy  must  con- 
tinue, especially,  in  view  of  the  Soviet- 
proposed  "European  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation."  As  indicated  in 
the  published  preliminaries  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Soviet  concept  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  European  states  has  one  pri- 
mary prerequisite:  That  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  states  and  inviolabiUty 
of  their  frontiers  be  maintained. 

The  recoemition  of  the  territorial 
"status  quo"  In  Europe  would  violate  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  people 
and  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  world  ratification  of 
the  infamous  "Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact 
of  1939,"  and  would  extinguish  for  all 
time  the  small  candle  of  hope  on  the 
darkness  of  the  totalitarian  oppression. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and 
potentially  rewarding  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  For  the  first  time  in  the  last 
50  years,  global  peace  is  attainable.  How- 
ever, global  peace  is  only  the  first  great 
objective  of  our  Nation,  we  must  also 
seek  the  attainment  of  justice  and  free- 
dom for  all  oppressed  nations. 

For  even  if  the  countries  of  the  world 
cease  hostilities  toward  one  another,  the 
unresolved  legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War  must  be  confronted;  the  status  of 
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the  Baltic  nations  must  be — for  once  and 
for  all — equitably  resolved.  Furthermore, 
let  us  not  be  fooled  that  world  peace  can 
be  attained  by  offering  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  nations  upon  the  altar 
of  appeasement. 

Even  now,  Lithuanians  raised  under 
the  yoke  of  communism  are  risking  and 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  seeking  reUgious  and  po- 
litical freedom  for  their  country.  The 
unsuccessful  escape  attempt  of  the  Lith- 
uanian sailor.  Simas  Kudirka,  the  self- 
immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta,  and  the 
subsequent  demonstration  by  thousands 
of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the  petition 
of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics 
to  Kurt  Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations, 
demonstrate  their  thirst  for  freedom  at 
any  price. 

The  89th  Congress,  during  its  2d 
session,  adopted  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416,  urging  the  President  to 
direct  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  countries  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  fonuns. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  public  at 
large  and  the  Government  of  this  Nation 
to  unite  and  share  the  concern  of  all 
Lithuanian  Americans  over  the  plight  of 
their  native  countrj-. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  PASSES 
RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  REDUCE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAXES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  25,  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature  adopted  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Representative 
Michael  Paul  Feeney  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  reduce  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  from  its  present  5.85  percent 
to  3.9  percent  by  increasing  the  taxable 
wage  base  to  $25,000  and  adding  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  participant  In  the 
program. 

This  is  legislation  I  introduced  several 
weeks  ago  (H.R.  12489)  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  approximately  80  Members  of 
this  body  have  now  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  through  their 
elected  State  officials,  are  sending  their 
message  loud  and  clear  to  the  Congress 
and  that  message  is  that  Something  must 
be  done  to  redress  the  excessive  payroll 
tax.  I  know  that  the  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  not  alone  in  this  desire. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  people  and  join  me  in  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  payroll  tax  bur- 
den on  milUons  of  low  and  middle  income 
members  of  the  workforce. 

I  Include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts House  and  a  press  release  issued 
from  the  State  House  following  Its 
adoption. 


THE  GASOLINE  SITUATION— A 
STATEMENT  OF  REGRET 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'TS 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sevema 
Park  Shell  service  station  which  Is  lo- 
cated close  to  my  home  in  Sevema  Park, 
Md.,  has  recently  been  distributing  an 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Coneress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  costs  of  the  Social 
Security  Program,  with  a  substeutlal  in- 
crease In  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
and  with  appropriate  reductions  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  reflect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  such  costs. 

Whereas,  There  Is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill  HJl.  12489 
which  if  enacted  into  law  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  costs  of  the  Social  Security 
Program,  with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  and  with  ap- 
propriate reductions  in  Social  Security  taxes 
reflect  the  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion in  such  costs;  and 

Whereas.  Said  bill  would  grant  tax  reUef 
to  every  wage  earner  with  an  income  of  $20  - 
000,  or  less:  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  that,  in  these 
times  of  severe  Inflation,  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  increase  the  spendable  in- 
come of  working  people;  and 

WTiereas,  Said  bill,  in  addition  to  aiding 
the  workers,  would  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
business  for  employers;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Into  Law  House  Reso- 
lution  12489:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  this 
Commonweal  th . 

Pbess  Rejlease 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  memorialized  Congress  by  adopt- 
ing resolutions  filed  by  Representative  Mi- 
chael Paul  Feeney  of  Hyde  Park  in  support 
of  United  States  House  BUI  12489  sponsored 
in  the  Congress  by  Representative  James  A. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Burke's  blU  which  has  already  attracted 
widespread  support  in  the  Congress  would 
reduce  the  social  security  payroll  tax  from 
its  present  5.8%  to  3.9%  by  increasing  the 
taxable  wage  base  from  |13;200.  to  $25  000 
and  financing  social  security  out  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  general  revenues  The 
Burke  bUl  would  provide  substantial  in- 
creases In  both  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  and  would  increase  Ux  relief  to  every 
wage  earner  with  520,000,  or  less.  His  blU 
would  also  lower  the  cost  of  business  for 
employers. 

Burke  who  has  made  this  one  of  his  major 
legislative  projects  for  1974  points  up  that 
the  financial  cost  of  the  social  security  is 
borne  to  too  great  a  degree  by  the  lower  and 
middle  income  working  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  effect,  the  tax  features  of  the  law 
actually  penalize  them. 
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article  entitled  "The  Gasoline  Situa- 
tion— A  Statement  of  Regret,"  to  its  cus- 
tomers. 

This  article  depicts,  poignantly,  the 
problems  being  placed  on  the  service 
station  owner  by  recent  Federal  regula- 
tions and  legislation.  It  is  an  eye-opening 
accoimt  of  what  the  Government  has 
already  done  to  these  Independent  bvisl- 
nessmen,  and  what  possibly  could  follow 
If  the  bureaucracy  is  entrusted  with  ad- 
ditional powers. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  statement 
with  my  colleagues: 

The  Oasoline  Situation — A  Statemsnt  of 
Regret 

Success  In  tbe  service  station  business  de- 
I>ends  upon  the  abUity  to  attract  and  keep 
regular  customers.  To  do  this,  a  man  must 
work  hard,  be  honest,  and  give  excellent  serv- 
ice at  a  fair  price. 

Today,  federal  bureaucrats  are  under- 
mining our  ability  to  serve  our  regular  cus- 
tomers who  are  so  essential  to  our  success. 

The  trend  is  clear:  the  service  station 
business  Is  being  piished  Into  socialism. 
The  fruits  of  long  years  of  hard  work  are 
going  down  the  drain.  And  the  freedom  to 
do  business  In  the  traditional  American  way 
Is  being  destroyed. 

Look  what  has  happened  in  the  past  few 
months: 

First,  our  prices  were  rigidly  controlled. 
We  could  not  raise  our  prices  even  though 
the  prices  we  paid  for  supplies  went  up.  In 
this  way,  the  all-important  margin  of 
profit — never  very  high  In  this  business — 
was  narrowed  to  the  point  where  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  business  was  In 
doubt. 

Next,  they  put  a  celling  on  the  amount 
Of  gasoline  we  could  get. 

Now,  they  are  forcing  us  to  sell  to  every- 
one, whether  or  not  they  are  our  valued 
customers  who  helped  us  build  this  business. 

The  next  step  will  probably  be  a  govern- 
ment order  forcing  us  to  sell  gas  during  hourd 
prescribed  by  some  bureaucrat.  Chances  are 
that  the  bureaucrat  who  will  tell  us  when 
we  must  open  and  close  never  ran  a  business 
of  his  own,  never  faced  tough  competition, 
never  provided  Jobs  and  goods  and  services 
for  his  neighbors.  Yet  thei  government  will 
give  him  the  power  to  run  our  business  for 
us. 

Who  knows  what  the  step  after  that  will 
be?  We  are  sure  of  only  one  thing:  If  this 
continues  much  longer  our  country  will  soon 
find  Itself  stuck  deep  In  the  swamp  of  so- 
cialism, unable  to  capitalize  on  the  Initiative 
and  energy  of  Its  most  ambitious,  creative, 
and  productive  citizens.  The  fate  of  England 
wUl  be  our  fate,  too. 

Justifying  their  dictates  as  necessary  to 
achieve  such  worthy  Ideals  as  "fairness" 
and  "equality",  our  bureaucratic  masters  are 
destroying  the  freedom  to  earn  one's  own 
living  In  one's  own  Individual  way.  In  the 
process  of  doing  this,  they  are  also  reducing 
our  drive,  inventiveness,  and  productivity 
to  the  point  where  we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  nation  of  drones,  passively  waiting 
for  the  bure^ucrat3  to  give  us  our  dally  bread. 

We  want  to  apologize  to  our  rerular  cus- 
tomers for  the.  inconveniences  you  are  now 
experiencing  so  patiently.  We  would  like  to 
hold  our  gasoline  for  you,  but  we  are  told  we 
must  not  do  that.  Big  Brother  Is  Watching. 
1984  or  was  that  1974?  You  have  supported 
\18  through  the  years,  acd  we  promised  we 
would  give  you  special  consideration  now — 
but  we  can't.  Unlike  many  who  are  suddenly 
discovering  our  gas  pumps,  you  patronized 
Severna  Park  Shell  reguKrly,  even  though 
you  could  have  purchased  gasoline  elsewhere 
for  a  few  pennies  a  gallon  less.  Nowi  when 
gas  Is  short,  we  can't  put  you  first  in  line 
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and  are  forced  to  sell  to  those  who  chose  not 
to  do  business  with  us  before. 

Since  the  government  Is  dictating  to  us 
to  sell  to  those  who  Ignored  us  before  the 
energy  crisis,  will  the  government  In  turn 
force  people  to  do  business  with  us  after  the 
energy  crisis  Is  over?  We  doubt  it.  Bureau- 
cratic conceptions  of  "fairness"  never  extend 
both  ways. 

We  are  considering  the  possibility  of  legal 
action  to  test  the  gorvemment's  power  to 
make  our  business  decisions  for  us,  to  force 
us  to  sell  gasoline  to  those  who  refused  to 
do  business  with  us  two  or  three  months 
ago  and  thus  to  deprive  our  regular  custom- 
ers of  needed  gasoline. 

We  may  also  try  another  possibility.  May- 
be all  service  stations  should  sell  their  en- 
tire monthly  allocation  during  the  first  week 
or  two  of  the  month.  Then,  when  all  the 
gasoline  In  the  state  Is  gone,  just  sit  back  and 
let  the  bureaucrats  deal  with  the  ensuing 
crisis.  What  fun ! 

Isn't  It  time  we  had  some  leadership  from 
federal  and  state  levels,  rather  than  reactions 
to  problems  that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
leadership?  Anyone  can  ride  a  train,  but  It 
takes  professlon.ils  to  run  It.  Consequently, 
It  Is  time  our  government  hired  or  trained 
the  professionals  necessary  to  do  the  job.  The' 
catch  all  phrase  of  conflict  of  Interest  ap- 
pears to  be  more  of  a  political  consideration 
and  we  believe  the  country  comes  first  and 
politics  a  far  distant  second. 

Once  again,  we  want  to  thank  all  of  our 
regular  customers  for  your  patience,  your 
cooperation,  and  your  understanding  In  this 
very  difficult  situation.  We  appreciate  It 
deeply. 

Severna  Park  Shell  Corp., 

Severna  Park,  Bid. 
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POSTAGE  FREE  ABSENTEE  VOTING 
ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Postage  Free  Absentee 
Voting  Act  of  1974. 

For  several  years  the  city  of  Dearborn 
Heights,  through  the  efforts  of  its  city 
clerk.  Mr.  Robert  G.  McLachan,  has  been 
advocating  the  free  mailing  of  absentee 
voting  material.  The  city  has  been  joined 
in  its  efforts  by  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Clerks. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  leg- 
islation designed  to  accomplish  their 
goal.  Very  simply,  my  proposal  would 
authorize  the  agency  or  official  of  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
administers  the  election  laws  to  mail 
postage  free  absentee  ballots  and  in- 
structions to  any  voter  requesting  sUch 
material.  Further,  this  measure  pro\ades 
for  the  free  return  mailing  of  the  ballot 
to  the  designated  official  or  agency  for 
tabulation. 

It  Is  estimated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  about 
5.7  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the 
J972  general  election  were  by  absentee 
ballots.  Man^'  persons  who,  for  reasons 
of  infirmity  or  proximity  to  their  legal 
place  of  voting,  were  unable  to  reach  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  Voted  by  mall. 
In  my  district,  over  8,000  absentee  ballots 
were  counted  in  the  general  election. 
This  would  include  the  elderly,  students. 


as  well  as  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel stationed  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  will  encour- 
age and  promote  a  greater  participation 
in  the  electoral  process.  Citizens  have  no 
greater  power  or  expression  of  sentiment 
than  through  their  vote,  and  as  their 
representatives,  it  should  be  one  of  our 
primary  responsibilities  to  evoke  an  even 
greater  interest  in  our  democratic 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  my  bill 
would  accomplish  this.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  also  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  the  text  of  tlie  Postage  Free 
Ballot  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  13218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  34  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  3406.  Mailing  of  absentee  voting  matter 

"(a)  An  official  or  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  haying  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  election  laws  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  maU  free  of  post- 
age to  an  absentee  voter  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  an  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  requested  by  the  absentee 
voter,  an  absentee  ballot.  Instructions  ex- 
plaining such  application  or  ballot,  and  an 
envelope  or  other  cover  to  return  such  ap- 
plication or  ballot  to  the  official  or  agency. 
The  absentee  voter  may  make  a  return  mail- 
ing of  his  application  or  absence  ballot  free  of 
postage  If  such  maUlng  is  made  In  the  re- 
turp  envelope  or  other  cover  provided  by 
such  official  or  agency. 

"(b)  Any  envelope  or  other  cover  contain- 
ing matter  authorized  to  be  mailed  free  of 
postage  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  bear  the  words  'Pre©  Postage — Absentee 
Voting  Matter',  or  words  to  the  effect  spec- 
ified by  the  Postal  Service,  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  address  area. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'State'  shall  include  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

"(2)  'election'  shall  Include  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  3401  of  such  title,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"3406.  MaUlng  of  absentee  voting  matter.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3403-3405"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "3403-3406". 

fb)  Section  3627  of  stich  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3403-3405"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "3403-3406". 


ARTHUR  GODFREY 


1        HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  God- 
frey, television  personality  extraordinaire 
and  ardent  environmentalist.  Is  celebrat- 
ing his  70th  birthday  this  year.  A  feature 
article  by  Marlon  Clark  of  the  Washlng- 
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ton  Post  Service,  which  appeared  In  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  this  Sim- 
day  tells  of  his  continued  zest  and  vigor. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  my  good  friend  Arthur  Godfrey  a 
very  happy  birthday  and  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  him  many 
more  returns  of  the  day. 

At  this  time.  I  Introduce  the  article 
by  Marion  Clark  In  the  Record  : 
"Hewahya,  Hewahya"— Old  Redhead  Arthur 

GtoDFREY     Now    AT     70     ADMITS    HE'S     NKVKE 

Relaxed  a  Day  in  His  Life 

(By  Marlon  Clark) 
Washington, — It  was  the  great  croon,  the 
sound  of  streamlined  ease  the  1950's  fancied 
to  be  its  trademark  that  happy,  everything's 
okey-dokey,  adenoidal  mutter  of  Arthur 
Godfrey,  the  Old  Redhead,  snuggling  the 
sound  of  ultimate  relaxation  Into  millions  of 
American  ears,  lulling  you  awake  mornings 
on  the  radio,  lulling  you  to  sleep  evenings 
on  the  television — and  making  you  laugh. 
Not  a  belly-laugh.  Just  a  slow,  relaxed 
chuckle  while  he  slipped  up  to  a  Joke,  easy- 
like,  and  slithered  away. 

If  the  Old  Redhead,  one  of  the  greatest 
salesmen  of  all  time,  told  you  a  product  was 
okey-dokey,  you  could  relax  some  more  be- 
cause, no  slree,  you  weren't  going  to  get 
gypped  by  the  man  whose  honest  Irish  puss 
and  buddy-buddy  sincerity  brought  in  $27 
million  worth  of  accounts  to  CBS  per  year. 

No,  you  weren't  going  to  get  gypped  by  Mr. 
Relaxation,  the  man  who  was  at-ease  everv 
second,  at-ease  enough  on-the-alr  to  fire 
Julius  Larosa  in  front  of  20  million  viewers 
by  sidling  up  to  It.  telling  them  Larosa  had 
just  sung  his  swan  song.  At-ease  enough. 
In  his  early  days  on  Washington  radio,  to 
make  the  Bronx  cheer  famous,  giving  It  to 
one  station  exec  or  another  most  days  before 
dawn,  sure  that  none  of  "the  idiots  upstairs" 
were  awake  and  listening.  Or,  to  rip  up 
commercials,  muttering  "nuts  to  that!" 

Mr.  Easy — does  It.  Who  cotUd  ever  forget 
the  snicker?  Or  the  greeting,  the  most 
imitated  greeting  of  all  times?  "He— wahya. 
hehwahya,  hehwahya." 
We  were  fine.  So  was  he. 
Then,  he'd  laugh  the  second  most  famous 
laugh  In  radio,  as  soporific  as  the  shadow's 
was  sinister. 

"Hyeunh,  hyeunh,"  he'd  laugh;   "hyeunh 
hyeunh." 

He  could  even  "hyeunh,  hyeunh"  at  his 
own  singing  on  the  Cool  Hand  Uke,  putting 
across  some  lyric  like  "She's  Got  Pimples  on 
Her  But.  she's  nice,"  so  subtly  the  whole 
nation  would  end  up  singing  It  In  its  sleep. 
But  then  Arthur  Godfrey  was  probably 
the  first  media  man  to  understand  that  it's 
not  great  singing  or  dancing  or  loke  telling, 
but  instant  environment — a  lifestyle  you 
can  borrow  for  half  an  hour,  cool  'n' 
creamy — that  people  want.  He  supplied  just 
that,  which  was  good,  because  he  arrayed 
the  most  spectacularly  mediocre  herd  of 
talent  ever  to  affront  the  American  pubUc. 
But  nice.  Relaxed. 

Godfrey  started  It  all  In  Washington 
slipping  relaxation  Into  the  crannies  of  row- 
house  kitchens,  nudging  clerks  awake  in 
downtown  boarding  house  rooms,  back  in 
«ie  predawn  mornings  of  the  depression 
back  when  tuning  in  Red  Godfrey  through 
the  static  could  be  the  only  reason  to  get 
up  at  all.  ^ 

He  had  come,  all  bumpy  road,  from  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  N.J.,  where  he  grew  up,  and 
from  a  stint  m  the  Navy,  where  he  says  he 
got  his  backbone.  Most  recently  he  had  come 
from  a  Washington  hospital,  where  he'd 
been  laid  up  for  months  after  a  near-fatal 
auto  accident  that  left  him  so  badly  bat- 
tered the  doctors  said  he'd  n  ver  walk  again, 
and  where,  he  says,  he  developed  his  phi- 
losophy of  radiostyle. 
It  was  easy.  It  dawned  on  him,  lying  there 
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alone  in  that  hospital  room  with  one  radio, 
that  radio  announcers  soiinded  rldlcvdous 
pontificating  "ladles  and  gentlemen,"  when 
most  of  their  audiences  were  Just  like  bim, 
one  guy,  alone,  needing  a  Uttle  company— 
a  buddy. 

Media  people  are  stlU  saying  that  Godfrey 
"put  WashUigton  on  the  map"  with  his 
Hl-ya  Buddy  show,  which  ended  up  running 
15  years  before  the  move  to  New  York,  na- 
tional radio,  the  network,  TV,  and  tUtlmately 
Godfrey-to-Godfrey  days  of  cool  'n'  creamy, 
coast-to-coast  media  environment. 

Along  about  1945  h©  eased  himself  Into 
some  farm  proi)erty  down  near  Leesburg, 
Va„  and  every  once  In  a  while  he  might  be 
Jawing  with  a  neighbor  and  ease  himself 
Into  buying  some  of  their  extra  property 
too,  untU  he  ended  up  easing  himself  into 
about  2600  acres  of  sweet  land  down  there, 
which  is  called  home  now. 

So  there  sits  Mr.  Relaxation's  paradise 
with  the  swimming  pool,  the  Indoor  skating 
nnk,  the  soUd  fortress  of  a  house,  the 
mostly-for-fun  farm  animals  and  the  air- 
port where  he  can  buzz  the  tower  in  his 
twin  Beechcraft  Baron  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, because  It's  Godfrey  Field,  after  all, 
and  he  donated  the  land  for  It  to  the  state 
of  Virginia. 

You  can  just  see  the  old  Redhead  himself, 
now  that  he's  70  and  has  survived  It  all — the 
40  years  of  public  gone-flshin's  flash,  the 
amassing  of  a  fortune  so  huge  Just  trying  to 
spend  one-tenth  of  it  coiUd  give  a  lesser  mi^Ti 
hives — basking,  in  character,  next  to  the 
pool,  the  sun  dipping  behind  one  of  his  ole 
Vlrginny  hills,  glinting  off  his  carrot  top, 
shooting  shadows  down  his  golden  cheeks, 
drawing  them  taut  with  lengthening,  luxuri- 
ous laughllnes. 

It  makes  you  feel  good.  Even  If  you're  not 
one  of  the  millions  of  honorary  "Little  God- 
freys" who  hope  the  sun  always  shines  on 
Arthur,  It  makes  you  feel  Bomehow  all  right 
to  know  at  least  someone  made  it  out  to 
pasture,  out  to  the  golden  acres. 

I  find  Ai-thur  Godfrey,  In  his  70th  year,  at 
a  suite  at  a  Washington  hotel  not  down  on 
the  farm  at  aU.  He's  Just  arrived  from  the 
West  Coast  to  attend  a  meeting  on  conserva- 
tion before  he  flies  off  to  Florida  the  next  day, 
and  he's  holed  up  with  supplies:  A  survival 
kit  of  one  bottle  of  Louis  Martini  red  wl-.e, 
another  bottle  of  Inglenook  BeauJolals,  two 
plates  of  Imported  cheeses  and  fruits,  and 
two  plastic  glasses  he  bought,  "fooling  the 
hotel,"  so  he  would  not  have  to  call  room 
service. 

The  culmination  of  70  years*  worth  of  wis- 
dom from  the  sunshine  man,  who,  on  top  of 
It  all,  manages  to  look  20  years  younger  than 
his  years,  red  hair  Intact,  energy  full  throttle, 
wit  never  slowing  and  spirit  downright  dis- 
gusting. He's  ci-en  dieted  away  30  pounds  in 
the  last  three  months,  putting  him"  in  better 
form  than  most  40-year-olds.  Puts  you  to 
shame. 

■'Oh  s — !"  he  says,  "I've  never  been  relaxed 
a  day  In  my  life.  Once  vou're  relaxed  vou're 
dead. 

"But,  111  tell  you,  honey,  when  I  want  to 
take  my  mind  off  things,  I  do  what  any  other 
intelligent  man  does.  I  get  in  bed  with  a 
good  woman." 

None  of  this  "I  play  backgammon"  stuff 
for  the  Old  Redhead. 

"You  show  me  any  man  In  the  world."  he 
goes  on,  "who's  done  something  of  magni- 
tude, some  outstanding  creative  endeavor.  I 
don't  care  how  far  up  he  Is,  and  111  show 
you  a  swinger." 

There  Is  one  gear  here.  Supergllde.  Non- 
stop. Rip  up  the  script.  Shove  it  to  Axion, 
shove  It  to  Julius  LaRosa,  pour  that  wine 
down  the  sink.  If  you  don't  love  it,  forget  It. 
The  doctor  says  you'U  never  walk  again,  for- 
get It.  Just  keep  walking.  No  Make  a  fool 
out  of  him.  Figure  skate,  ride  horses.  Jump 
up  and  down  on  the  sofa  In  the  hotel  suite. 
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PASSPORT  FRAUD,  FORGERY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frances 
Knight,  the  long-time,  able  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Passport  Office,  has 
UTltten  a  frightening  account  of  wide- 
spread, global  passport  fraud  which 
should  be  must  reading  for  every  Ameri- 
can, and  certainly  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

She  reveals  that  the  niunber  of  U.S. 
passports  reported  lost  or  stolen  rose 
from  17,129  in  1970  to  an  aU  time  high 
of  27,501  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  And  she 
outlines  a  compelling  case  why  a  great 
number  of  these  "lost"  or  "stolen"  pass- 
ports must  be  viewed  as  fraud  cases. 

This  is  a  chilling  account  and  a  trend 
that  must  be  reversed. 

I  have  introduced  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  passports.  One  bill 
requires  the  execution  of  an  oath  or 
affirmation  or  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  before  a  passport 
may  be  issued. 

The  second  deals  with  the  production 
or  use  of  false  papers  to  obtain  official 
dociunents  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
passport":. 

I  commend  these  bills  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  A  U.S.  passport  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  documents  on  Earth.  If 
we  do  not  act  to  prevent  its  widespread 
debasement  and  forgery,  we  will  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Miss  Knight's 
article,  which  appared  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1974,  issue  of  Human  Events, 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Passport  Fraud  Reaching  Crisis  Proportions 
(By  Frances  G.  Knight) 

As  I  get  older,  my  fuse  seems  to  get  shorter 
and  in  recent  years  I  have  become  more  vocal 
and  resentful  about  paying  high  taxes,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  appear  to  be  sub- 
sidizing criminal  acUvltles,  national  as  well 
as  International.  I  am  angry  with  and  speak 
out  against  the  Inefficiency,  the  duplication 
of  work,  the  high  cost  of  supporting  the 
political  hacks  and  the  gold-brlcklne  bureau- 
crats who  confase.  delay  and  sidetrack  the 
operations  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Congress  is  aware  of  this  situation, 
but  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Administration  Is  aware 
of  these  internal  roadblocks  but  points  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  Congress.  The  tax- 
payers are  caught  In  the  middle.  Thev  sub- 
sidize maladmliilst.-atlon.  mlsmanaeement 
and  Inefficiency  every  time  they  pay  taxes. 

With  the  exception  of  some  notable  prog- 
ress in  our  foreien  policy,  thanks  to  White 
House  initiative  and  a "  hardworking  staff, 
the  antics  of  our  top-heavy  federal  bureauc- 
racy have  done  little  over  the  past  decade 
to  instill  in  young  Americans  a  respect  for 
government. 

national  image  hurt 
Americans  living  overseas  as  federal  em- 
ployees or  representatives  of  U.S.  business 
and  Industry  report  that  "morale  is  shot  to 
hell"  and  shake  their  heads  In  disbelief  as  the 
foreign  press  picks  up  every  detail  of  news 
detrimental  to  the  U.S.  Our  national  Image 
is  hurting  everywhere — at  home  and  abroad. 
The  once  vaunted  "can  do"  reputation  of 
our  country  has  given  way  to  significant 
shrugs,  snickers  and  Jokes.  Let  us  not  forget 
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that  the  billions  of  "giveaway"  dollars  never 
bought  U3  frlendahip.  Too  often  we  read  that 
Bubstantlal  amounts  of  this  generosity  have 
found  their  way  Into  the  pockets  of  crooked 
foreign  politicians,  and  earned  us  only  anger 
and  contempt  from  the  people  we  sought  to 
aid. 

Our  citizens  appear  to  be  punch-drunk 
from  persistent  bad  news  and  slanted  press 
reports,  unconfirmed  accusations,  recrimi- 
nations and  opinionated  statements  from 
headline  seekers.  We  appear  to  move  from  one 
crista  to  another,  none  of  which  gets  resolved, 
all  of  which  detract  from  our  ability  to  move 
constructively  In  our  own  areas  of  Interest 
and  rftSfKjnslblllty. 

Since  I  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  In  1956,  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
United  States  passport,  citizenship  and  re- 
lated matters.  From  1955  through  1965,  we 
made  substantial  headway  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  passport  book  and  In  modern- 
izing the  operations  and  management  of  the 
Passport  Office  and  Its  field  agencies. 

But  we  were  dismayed  then  as  we  are  now 
at  the  lack  of  support  within  the  bureauc- 
racy for  any  administrative  or  organiza- 
tional Improvement  which  would  bring  about 
a  saving  of  tax  dollars  and  betterment  in 
public  services  rendered  U.S.  citizens. 

The  fact  that  the  Passport  Office  Is  a  rev- 
enue-producing operation  seems  to  be  an 
anathema  to  those  officials  biased  against  a 
government  operation  paying  for  itself  or 
producing  a  profit.  Self-sufficiency  In  a  gov- 
ernment operation  apparently  Is  a  "no-no." 
Furthermore,  there  seems  to  have  developed 
In  the  past  decade  a  concerted  effort  to  delay, 
block  and  render  impotent  any  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Passport  Office  to  combat 
fraud,  to  stem  the  erosion  of  the  lnte,.?rity 
of  the  United  States  passport,  and  to  im- 
prove congressional  and  public  service. 

All  passport  frauds  are  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  criminal  actlvi:ies. 
These  Include  fraudulent  citizenship  oUims 
which  are  advanced  by  aliens  to  obtain  ille- 
gal entry  into  the  U.S.  Persons  obtaining 
passports  by  fraud  fall  into  several  basic 
categories:  (f )  dnig  traffickers;  (2)  mUltant 
groups;  (3)  confidence  men  or  swindlers; 
(<)  Ulegal  aliens  in  the  United  States;  (5) 
fugitives  from  justice;  and  (6)  imposters. 
These  criminals  specialize  in  certain  types 
of  fraud  such  as  adoption  frauds,  tax  evasion, 
fraudulent  use  of  the  passport,  imposter 
fraud  and  slot  fraud. 

By  way  of  a  brief  explanation:  an  impostor 
fraud  is  one  in  which  a  person  assumes  the 
identity  of  another  individual  to  obtain  a 
passport.  Such  cases  occur  domestically  as 
well  as  abroad.  The  procedure  involves  ob- 
taining officially  Issued  birth  or  baptismal 
certificates  or  hospital  records,  either  by 
theft  or  purchase  from  persons  living  and 
with  little  expert  cosmetic  assistance  the  im- 
personation becomes  effective. 

Another  procedure  involves  the  use  of 
birth  records  of  persons  deceased.  There  is 
no  efficient  coordination  between  births  and 
deaths  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  lact. 
there  is  no  standardization  of  birth  records 
or  certificates  in  the  United  States. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  been  working  with  state  authorities,  the 
Passport  Office  and  other  federal  authori- 
ties in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  standardiza- 
tion of  not  only  the  blrfh  document  Itself, 
but  strengthening  the  protection  of  these 
records  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  docu- 
ments. Birth  certificates  are  now  more  formal 
and  consistent,  but  no  one  knows  whether 
an  individual  born  30  years  ago  or  six  months 
ago  is  stUl  with  us  or  has  gone  to  his  rewaid. 
Adoption  frauds  occur  almost  exclusively 
abroad  and  generally  involve  chadless  Amer- 
ican couples  who  adopt  a  child  overseas 
and  then  report  the  birth  to  a  consular  post 
as  their  own. 
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Fraudulent  use  of  a  passport  Involves  one 
which  has  been  legitimately  Issued  but  sub- 
sequently altered  to  remove  a  restriction  or 
to  indicate  its  Issuance  to  another  person. 
This  may  be  done  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  original  bearer. 

Slot  cases  Involve  the  reporting  of  the  birth 
of  children  overseas,  when  in  fact  such  birth 
did  not  OCCIU-.  This  Is  a  method  by  which  an 
alien  child  can  be  brought  into  the  U.S.  as 
a  citizen  or  at  some  later  date  an  alien  may 
use  this  birth  registration  to  enter  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  citizen.  Such  a  procedure  re- 
quires the  collusion  cf  an  American  citizen. 
Documentation  fraud  Is  rampant  in  this 
country,  not  only  in  those  documents  which 
are  submitted  with  passport  applications  but 
those  submitted  for  Social  Security,  for 
health  benefits,  for  pensions,  for  almost  any 
service  or  financial  profit  which  can  be 
chiseled  out  of  the  federal  government. 

It  is  now  public  knowledge  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  has  had 
a  horrendous  fraud  problem  for  years  re- 
garding illegal  aliens  and  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  Immigration  officials  who 
now  admit  it. 

Visa  frauds  and  the  entrj-  of  Illegal  aliens 
need  microscopic  examination.  Counterfeit 
visas,  the  smuggling  of  bodies  across  borders, 
and  the  Increasing  number  of  aliens  who 
come  in  on  nonimmigrant  visas  and  disap- 
pear forever  in  the  mass  of  humanity  in  our 
large  cities  should  be  areas  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  federal  government. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  Washington 
hostesses  are  hiring  fuH-tlme  domestic  help 
who  came  in  on  student  visas  but  who  never 
set  foot  in  a  classroom.  As  one  very  promi- 
nent socialite  in  our  Capital  pointed  out, 
"I  don't  want  to  know  how  thev  get  into  this 
country." 

Restaurants  catering  to  Washington's  high 
society  are  known  to  hire  Illegal  aliens  who 
for  some  reason  are  never  around  when  the 
premises  are  raided. 

In  the  state  of  California,  officials  report 
that  there  Is  a  regular  U.S.  bus  route  across 
the  Mexican  border  returning  illegal  aliens 
to  their  native  villages.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  establishments  who  repeatedly 
hire  these  illegal  aliens  ever  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

MARRIAGE     RACKETS 

There  is  a  thriving  business  in  the  marriage 
racket  whereby  a  U.S.  citizen  wUl  marry  an 
alien  for  a  substantial  down  payment,  bring 
the  alien  into  the  U.S.  as  a  dependent,  apply 
for  citizenship,  apply  for  a  passport,  get  a 
Social  Secvu-lty  nimibo-,  get  a  Job  and  finish 
the  farce  by  getting  a  divorce,  thus  freeing 
the  U.S.  citizen  for  another  marrying  project. 

A  recent  case,  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  worried  Washington  resident,  concerned 
a  nurse  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
on  a  visitor's  visa  and  In  due  course  accepted 
a  Job  as  a  nurse-companion.  She  was  ad- 
vised by  an  "attorney"  specializing  in  the 
entry  of  illegal  aliens  to  marry  a  U.S.  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  status  as  a 
dependent. 

For  the  sum  of  S600  the  nurse  went 
through  the  ceremony  and  obtained  a  mar- 
riage license.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  her 
husband  demanded  money  and  threatened  to 
expose  her  If  she  did  not  pay  him  a  monthlv 
fee.  The  lawyer  told  her  she  could  not  get 
to  the  authorities  because  that  would  expose 
her  to  deportation.  She  was  .subsequently  ad- 
vised to  leave  town  and  change  her  Identity. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  lawyer  arranged  this 
too.  As  far  as  is  known,  she  has  disappeared 
into  the  mass  of  210  million  in  the  United 
States.  Efforts  to  obtain  identifying  infor- 
mation of  the  so-called  "attorney"  and  his 
client  were  unsuccessful. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  baby  racket 
connected  with  the  passport  frauds,  details 
of  which  can  orUy  be  pieced  together  with 
the  cooperation  of  other  governments.  Phony 
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hospital  records  can  be  provided  for  a  price 
and  a  child  brought  Into  the  VS.  as  a  cltl. 
zen  can  easily  be  farmed  out  again  for  a  fee 
to  a  childless  couple  who  do  not  wish  to 
go  through  legal  adoption  channels. 

Statistics  reflect  that  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
17.129  United  States  passports  were  reported 
lost  or  stolen  on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  1971 
the  number  rose  to  20.620.  In  1972.  the  lost 
or  stolen  figure  rose  to  24.162  and  in  Fiscal 
1973  we  reached  an  all  time  high  of  27.501 
Some  of  these  passports,  cf  course,  were' de- 
stroyed in  some  manner.  We  estimate,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  half  of  these  documents 
are  still  outstanding  and  represent  a  poten- 
tial for  Illegal  use  abroad. 

Specific  information  tytag  lost  passports 
to  criminal  activity  and  specifically  to  drug- 
related  activity  is  not  always  available  to  the 
Passport  Office.  However,  let  me  mention 
three  cases  as  examples  where  information 
of  drug-related  fraud  was  avaUable. 

In  one  case  a  German  national  was  ar- 
rested attempting  to  use  a  U.S.  passport 
to  smuggle  hashish  out  of  Afghanistan.  The 
passport  she  used  had  been  reported  lost  at 
Kabul  by  the  American  girl  to  whom  it  had 
been  issued.  A  picture  of  the  German  girl 
has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  original 
bearer. 

In  another  instance,  an  alien,  found  to  be 

in  possession  of  a  U.S.  passport,  claimed  the 
passport  had  been  sold  to  him  by  the  Ameri- 
can  citizen  bearer  along  with  a  number  of 
credit  cards  belonging  to  another  American 
citlz«n.  Reportedly,  the  passport  and  the 
credit  cards  were  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  narcotics  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Another  case  involved  an  attempt  by  an 
alien  to  sell  a  VS.  pasBport  which  had  been 
report  lost  by  a  girl  who  had  previously 
been  apprehended  trying  to  smuggle  hashish 
out  of  Afghanistan. 

There  are  many  cases  Involving  drug-re- 
lated passport  frauds  but.  unfortunately  we 
rarely  get  the  facts  in  time  to  take  preventive 
action.  Most  frauds  surface  long  after  the 
event.  However,  patterns  appear  which  can- 
not be  ignored  even  though  proof  of  actual 
fraud  Is  not  available. 

An  American  consular  officer  in  New  Delhi 
reporting  on  the  loss  of  70  U.S.  passports 
between  January  and  July  1972,  stated:  "loss 
or  theft  is  predominantly  among  the  young 
and  the  pattern  is  quite  similar,  leading  the 
consular  officer  to  believe  that  In  many  cases 
the  passports  have  either  not  been  lost  but 
retained  by  the  bearer  tor  reasons  best  known 
to  him,  or  have  been  given  or  sold  to  persons 
unknovn." 

The  consular  officer  related  the  pattern  as 
follows:  The  American  citizen  was  on  a  train 
and  while  sleeping,  his  or  her  purse  was 
stolen;  or  whUe  running  across  the  street  in 
a  heavy  monsoon  rain  the  passport  must  have 
dropped  in  water  and  could  not  be  found;  or 
the  hotel  room  was  broken  into  whUe  the 
passport  bearer  was  sleeping— passport  and 
money  stolen  under  vague  circumstances;  or 
passport  was  stolen  while  sleeping  in  the  park 
in  central  Delhi,  etc. 

In  most  cases,  travelers'  checks  are  stolen 
along  with  the  passport  and  the  routine  in- 
volves application  to  American  Express  for 
replacement  of  traveler's  checks  at  the  same 
time  applying  for  a  replacement  passport. 
The  procedure   Is  too  pat  for  complacency. 

First:  the  passport  Is  reported  lost. 

Second:  the  police  authorities  are  informed. 

Third:  a  police  statement  of  loss  is  re- 
quired. 

Fourth:  the  embassy  or  consulate  is  ad- 
vised of  the  loss. 

Fifth:  Identification  papers  are  produced 
and  a  replacement  passport  is  Issued. 

More  recently  we  have  been  informed  that 
young  Americans  have  been  coming  In  to  reg- 
ister upon  arrival  in  India  with  the  consulate 
office  in  New  Delhi  so  that  their  passport  and 
other  identity  are  recorded.  Several  days  later 
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they  are  back  saying,  "Remember  me?  I  reg- 
istered here  the  other  day."  In  view  of  their 
certifications  regarding  loss,  the  embassy  has 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  application  for 
a  replacement  passport  and  to  issue  it. 

PASSPORTS    AND    DBUGS 

While  there  is  no  indication  that  an  or- 
ganized group  is  Involved  In  the  lost  of  stolen 
passports  In  India,  the  young  people  appear 
to  be  suspiciously  well  versed  in  the  proced- 
ure for  applying  for  a  replacement.  Drugs. 
especially  hashish,  are  commonly  used  by 
some  globe-trotting  hippies  and  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  passports  are  being  "sold" 
rather  than  "lost"  to  finance  a  personal  drug 
habit.  But  how  do  we  prove  this? 

Another  reason  for  losing  passports,  accord- 
ing to  the  consular  office  In  New  Delhi,  may 
relate  to  visa  limitations.  He  reports  that 
"Many  young  U.S.  citizens  overstay  their 
visas  and  may  find  it  convenient  to  lose  the 
passport  so  that  they  may  apply  for  an  exit 
visa  with  a  fresh  passport." 

Some  people  might  ask  the  question,  "Why 
the  great  demand  for  U.S.  passports  by  the 
drug  traffickers?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
United  States  passport  is  considered  the  most 
acceptable  document  of  identification  avail- 
able. 

An  American  citizen  can  have  any  kind  of 
B  foreign  name;  he  can  be  any  color  and  have 
any  knovsm  accent  without  arousing  sus- 
picion. Oiir  citizenship  is  a  conglomerate  of 
race,  color,  accent  and  appearance.  Profes- 
sional drug  traffickers  and  other  criminals 
seek  cover  with  the  best  identification  avaU- 
able and  with  the  least  chance  of  an  official 
challenge.  Many  of  them  find  It  advantageous 
to  have  more  than  one  passport  In  fictitious 
identities  because  their  true  names  already 
are  known  by  authorities. 

Another  reason  for  falsely  reporting  a  pass- 
port as  lost  is  to  obtain  a  "clean  passport"; 
one  which  does  not  reflect  entry  or  departure 
dates.  Too  much  traveling  in  certain  areas 
arouses  suspicion  and  with  a  clean  passport 
one  can  more  easUy  pass  as  a  tourist.  We  have 
been  told  this  is  also  a  help  to  those  citizens 
who  wish  to  avoid  US.  Income  taxes. 

With  reference  to  the  domestic  variety  of 
passport  frauds,  the  Increase  in  fraudulent 
applications  uncovered  by  the  Passport  Office 
rose  from  174  In  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  288  in 
Fiscal  Year  1971  to  319  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  to 
449  in  Fiscal  Year  1973,  which  caused  us  to 
look  into  the  identlflcatlon  of  the  kinds  of 
fraud  involved,  the  modus  operandi,  the  cate- 
gory or  types  of  persons  perpetrating  the 
frauds,  and  all  of  the  pertinent  circumstances 
that  would  assist  us  in  combating  this  rise 
In  domestic  frauds  which  was  becoming  un- 
manageable. A  study  by  the  Legal  Division 
of  the  Passport  Office  disclosed  that  the  basic 
problem  was  one  of  impersonation  fraud. 
Let  me  explain: 

Impersonation  cases.  These  involve  persons 
who  sectu'e  birth  evidence  and  the  identity 
of  other  Individuals  and  then  obtain  iden- 
tlflcatlon evidence  associating  them  with  the 
birth  evidence.  With  this  evidence,  all  prop- 
erly documented,  they  then  apply  for  and 
obtain  United  States  passports. 

Fraudulent  document  cases.  This  category 
Involves  persons  who  obtain  counterfeit  or 
altered  birth  documents,  counterfeit  driver's 
licenses,  and  obtain  passports  in  the  false 
non-existent  Identities.  This  slutatlon  is  en- 
couraged by  ads  which  appear  in  the  news 
media  purporting  to  provide  almost  any  type 
of  docimientation  that  can  be  Imagined, 
Identity  documents,  driver's  licenses,  etc. 

Some  persons  have  been  known  to  obtain 
more  than  one  passport  using  one  or  both  of 
the  above  methods.  In  vlrttially  every  case, 
these  persons  claim  birth  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Passport  Office  in  cooperation  with 
other  federal  agencies  has  recently  uncovered 
an  extensive  operation  In  California  by  varl- 
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ous  Individuals  and  groups  to  obtain  and  sell 
documents  which  will  enable  a  person  to  use 
a  false  identity.  Information  indicates  there 
are  over  1,000  false  Identities  available  for 
sale.  At  the  present  time  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  how  many  have  actually  been  sold. 
The  documenation  obtained  by  this  group 
generally  consists  of  a  birth  certificate  of  a 
child  who  died  shortly  after  birth  or  at  an 
early  age,  plus  a  driver's  license  and  a  Social 
Security  card  Issued  In  this  name. 

FALSK    mENTrriES 

The  facts  of  an  actual  case  will  demon- 
strate the  procedure.  "George  Perry."  a  de- 
lightful, bright-eyed  child  was  born  In  Texas 
on  Aug.  30,  1944.  A  short  time  later,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  California,  where,  on  June  24, 
1947.  the  child  was  drowned  in  a  tragic  acci- 
dent. The  grief-stricken  family  would  be 
horrified  to  know  that  a  copy  of  the  birth 
certificate  of  their  child  was  obtained  in 
1973  and  used  to  obtain  a  driver's  license 
and  Social  Security  number  by  a  person  now 
incarcerated  and  awaiting  trial  on  charges 
involving  murder,  drug  trafficking  and  false 
statements  in  a  passport  application. 

In  essence,  the  Identltv  of  the  deceased 
chUd  was  used  by  this  criminal.  When  the 
subject  attempted  to  obtain  a  United  States 
passport  in  1973.  his  false  identity  was 
detected. 

While  the  Passport  Office  was  successful  in 
detecting  the  fraud  in  this  and  other  cases 
involving  this  type  of  operation  before  the 
passport  was  Issued,  a  number  of  persons  us- 
ing this  technique  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  United  States  passports.  Evidence 
and  information  currently  emerging  show 
that  a  number  of  persons  involved  "in  this 
operation  are  also  involved  in  illegal  drug 
activities.  A  coordinated  effort  initiated  by 
the  Passport  Office  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  several  government  agencies  to  terminate 
the  activities  of  these  individuals  and  groups 
Beginning  Aug.  1,  1929.  the  Passport  Divi- 
sion (as  It  was  then  called)  started  to  main- 
tain  a  statistical  record  on  passport  frauds 
and  suspicious  cases.  The  Passport  Office  has 
never  been  permitted  to  hire  Investigators. 
Fraud  research,  reports  and  limited  actions 
were,  then  as  now,  carried  on  by  a  small  legal 
unit.  Reports  and  summaries  were  forwarded, 
then  as  now,  through  channels  to  whoever  at 
that  precise  moment  had  an  alleged  Interest 
in  fraud  activities. 

On  Jan.  10,  1937,  the  Passport  Office  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  report  on  passport 
frauds  and  the  contents  are  as  appropriate  to 
the  situation  today  as  they  were  then. 

Records  compiled  by  William  Duegan  chief 
of  the  Passport  Office  Legal  Division.  Indi- 
cate that  passport  fraud  was  a  subject  dis- 
cussed at  every  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee hearing  from  1930  through  1955 
With  the  excepuon  of  1952  and  1954  Despite 
this,  in  1955  when  I  became  director  of  the 
Passport  Office  I  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of 
staff,  lack  of  space,  lack  of  equipment  and 
the  general  sweat  shop  conditions  which  ex- 
isted In  the  office. 

My  predecessor  advised  me  orally  and  sub- 
sequently by  letter  that  she  had  never  been 
accorded  adequate  support  by  her  superiors 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  that  she 
never  received  the  full  appropriation  voted 
to  the  Passport  Office  by  the  Appropriations 
committees.  This  fact  was  made  known  to 
the  proper  officials  and  for  a  few  years  there- 
after the  Passport  Office  was  permitted  to  ex- 
pand and  concentrate  on  its  statutory 
responsibilities. 

HEPEATZD  WARNTNOS 

In  a  reorganization  of  the  office  in  March 
1956  we  established  a  fraud  unit  in  our 
I*gal  Division  which  Is  now  known  as  the 
"Enforcement  Branch."  We  also  established 
an  In-house  quality  review  of  passport  ap- 
plications. Since  the  rise  In  domestic  frauds 
In  Fiscal  1971  the  Legal  Division  has  given 
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special  emphasis  to  searching  for  and  docu- 
menting suspected  passport  fraud  cases.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  new  fraud 
detection  techniques. 

I  don't  underestimate  the  fantastic  cost 
and  human  suffering  resulting  from  world- 
wide drug  traffic.  But  thu  should  have  been 
evident  to  any  but  the  ridiculously  naive 
back  In  the  '508  and  'eOs.  ^\Tiether  the  lack 
of  action  results  from  indifference  or  stu- 
pidity, the  end  results  are  the  same. 

There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  are  exposed  to  the  machinations 
of  the  criminal  element  In  this  country,  are 
frustrated  and  dlscourtiged  by  the  lack  of 
action  on  our  repeated  warnings  to  the  dan- 
gers of  fraudulent  documents  submitted  to 
the  federal  and  state  government  for  the 
ptu-pose  of  false  identification. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  Sept.  15.  1972,  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate's  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  that  the  Passport  Office  has 
been  ringing  the  alarm  on  passport  and  iden- 
tificatlon  frauds  for  43  years.  I  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  past  19  vears  while  I 
have  been  director  of  the  Passport  Office,  we 
have  been  vigorously  fighting  this  serious 
problem.  During  the  past  several  years,  the 
failure  to  obtain  investigative  support  for 
the  Passport  Office  fraud  program  has  caused 
the  situation  to  deteriorate  almost  beyond 
description. 

It  is  a  fact  on  record  that  I  have  repeated- 
ly requested  personnel  to  combat  the  growing 
workload  and  attendant  fraud  situation.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  attempting 
to  get  our  message  across  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Department  of  State 
through  budget  presentations,  through  con- 
ferences and  reports  and  memoranda  which 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  of  support  nor  even  Interest  In 
our  problem.  The  cost  of  this  neglect  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Years  ago  document  frauds  were  estimated 
to  cost  the  United  States  government  a  half- 
billion  dollars  anr.ually  In  the  loss  of  taxes. 
Today,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  is 
closer  to  S1.5  billion  down  the  drain.  The 
hidden  total  Is  anybody's  guess — and  this 
tremendous  drata  of  revenue  must  be  made 
up  by  every  American  who  pays  taxes.  In 
other  words,  documentary  fraud  Is  being  ef- 
fectively subsidized  by  the  citizen  taxpayer. 
The  appalling  fact  is  that  most  of  our  citi- 
zens are  abysmally  ignorant  of  these  facts. 
They  are  constantly  being  diverted  to  other 
matters,  relatively  unimportant  when  placed 
In  Juxtaposition  to  the  existing  strata  of 
crooks  and  criminals  operating  in  American 
society. 

Unless  Congress  takes  decisive  action  to 
make  fraud  a  non-paying  proposition,  it  will 
continue  to  spread  and  be  totally  unmanage- 
able. Swift  and  stem  measures  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  use"  and  submission  of 
fraudulent  documents  to  any  department, 
agency  or  segment  of  the  U.S.  Government  a 
costly  and  unpleasant  experience.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  should  certainly  Include  such  docu- 
ments as  naturalization  certificates.  Social 
Security  cards,  visas  and  passports,  licenses 
and  any  other  such  reference  which  might 
be  used  as  personal  Identification  for  the  ob- 
tention  of  servlcee  from  the  federal 
government. 

I  want  to  state  as  emphatically  as  possible 
that  we  In  the  Passport  Office  are  at  the  end 
of  the  rope.  We  are  drowning  In  paperwork 
Involved  in  management  studies,  statistics, 
time-studiee,  manpower  utilization  studies, 
productivity,  analyses  and  other  such  mat- 
ters which  seep  down  to  us  from  the  upper 
echelons  of  management  and  administration. 
At  a  time  when  fraud  Is  increasing  we  are 
denied  staff  to  combat  It. 

If  we  ever  get  Administration  and  con- 
gressional support,  there  are.  In  my  esti- 
mation, some  immediate  and  long-term  reme- 
dies. I"or  instance: 
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The  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  organiza- 
tion or  individual  to  apply  for  or  procure  any 
Identification  pertaining  to  another  person 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  such  Iden- 
tification a  false  Identity.  TTils  would  cover 
the  cimrent  misuse  of  birth  and  baptismal 
certificates,  driver's  licensee  and  other  Identi- 
fying documents  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing passports  and  other  benefits  Illegally 
from  the  federal  government. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  passport 
applications  come  to  us  through  the  mall 
and  any  legislation  contemplated  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Is  thus 
Involved  In  the  transmittal  of  the  fraudulent 
documents. 

The  Passport  Office  must  be  supported  In 
Its  staffing  requirements.  We  cannot  go 
through  another  year  of  mounting  workload, 
directly  and  indirectly  related  to  the  Is- 
suance of  passports.  Meat-axe  cuts  of  essen- 
tial security  and  public  services,  which  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over,  are  not 
Justified  at  any  time,  but  they  are  especially 
obnoxious  when  compared  to  the  waste  of 
time  and  manpower  In  the  duplication  of 
effort  and  unessential  paperwork  which  we 
see  at  the  echelons  over  us. 

The  Passport  Office  must  be  supported  In  Its 
requirements  for  prompt  and  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  fraud  cases  which  presently 
we  forward  to  the  Department's  Office  of 
Security.  In  my  opinion  we  cannot  and 
should  cot  be  forced  to  wait  six  months  or  a 
year  or  two  for  Investigations  of  violations 
of  passport  criminal  statutes. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  blam- 
ing the  Office  of  Security  for  the  long  delays. 
That  office  Is  understaffed,  according  to  Its 
director.  The  Office  of  Security  has  felt  the 
axe  as  has  the  Passport  Office.  Now,  If  the 
Department  of  State  cannot  handle  these  In- 
vestigations promptly,  I  suggest  that  the  In- 
vestigative process  on  passport  frauds  be 
transferred  to  some  other  area  of  govern- 
ment which  can  do  the  Job  expeditiously  and 
professionally,  or  transfer  the  Investigative 
function,  with  adequate  personnel,  to  the 
Passport  Office. 

The  Passport  Office  services  to  UJ3.  citi- 
zens must  be  expanded  through  new  field 
agencies  and  faculties.  I  have  been  recom- 
mending this  solution  to  our  situation  for 
five  years  and  for  five  years  It  has  been  de- 
nied— not  In  the  Congress — but  within  the 
bureaucratic  machinations  of  the  annual  In- 
tra-departmental  budget  hearings.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  decisions  are  being  made  by 
officials  who  have  little  or  no  experience  In 
the  problems  of  a  line  operation.  Our  rec- 
ommendations are  based  on  facts,  experience 
and  precedence.  But  for  years,  our  persistent 
warnings  and  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Is  anyone  Interested  In  stemming  the  fi- 
nancial drain  of  a  billion  and  a  half  tax  dol- 
lars? Who  Is  looking  Into  the  waste.  Indif- 
ference, Inefficiency,  overlapping  functions 
and  duplication  of  work  in  government?  Who 
Is  concerned  with  the  deteriorating  Integrity 
of  government  documents  brought  about  by 
counterfeiting,  fraud  and  perjury?  Indeed, 
who  does  one  go  to  for  help?  Who?  Who? 

Our  flag  need  not  be  lowered  solely  In 
mourning  for  the  dead  who  have  served  our 
country  well.  Lower  it  to  half  mast  In  mourn- 
ing for  the  Uvlng  who  have  forgotten  al- 
legiance and  loyalty,  who  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side"  when  firm  action  and  decision 
are  required,  who  do  not  want  to  got  "In- 
▼olved"  In  unpleasant  or  controversial  situ- 
ations, who  disdain  the  law,  give  succor  to 
our  enemies,  and  who.  through  their  In- 
difference and  dladaln  towards  our  national 
well  being,  destroy  the  very  fiber  and  essential 
character  of  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  SEALED 
ENVELOPE 


M. 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  credibility  of  our  President  is  as 
important  to  my  coDeagues  as  it  Is  to  me. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  ran  an  article  last 
week  which  other  Members  may  find  of 
interest: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  2.  1974J 
The  Case  of  thi  Sealed  Envelope 
The  ripples  from  Watergate  are  lapping 
closer  and  closer  to  the  doors  of  President 
Nixon's  Oval  Office.  The  grand  jury  vesterday 
gave  Federal  Judge  John  Sirica  Indictments 
charging  H.  R.  Haiti eman,  former  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  and  six  others  with  ob- 
struction of  Justice  and  perjury  or  making 
false  statements  In  connection  with  the  Wa- 
tergate coverup. 

It  Is  the  first  time  a  formal  charge  has  been 
made  against  Mr.  Halfleman.  Also  named  are 
John  Mitchell,  former  attorney  general,  and 
John  Ehrllchman,  former  domestic  affairs 
adviser,  who  are  both  under  indictment  In 
other  matters;  Charles  Colson,  formerly  on 
the  White  House  staff;  and  Robert  Mardlan, 
Gordon  Strachan,  and  Kenneth  Parkinson, 
all  formerly  associated  with  the  Committee 
for  the  Reelection  of  the  President. 

But  these  Indictments,  explosive  as  they 
are,  pale  in  Importance  before  a  sealed  en- 
velope  which  the  Jury  gave  to  Judge  Sirica. 
After  reading  it.  he  announced  that  It  would 
be  held  'in  a  safe  place  untU  further  order 
of  this  court." 

ThU  is  a  highly  untzsual  step  for  a  grand 
Jurj-  to  take.  But  then  this  Ls  a  highly  un- 
usual situation.  The  general  assumption 
predictably  enough,  Is  that  the  envelope  con- 
tains the  Jury's  findings  relative  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

On  this  asaiunptlon.  we  believe  the  Jury  did 
Just  what  It  should  have  done.  There  Is  seri- 
ous doubt  whether  a  President  Is  subject  to 
Indictment.  Judge  Sirica  himself  has  said 
that  any  evidence  Involving  the  President 
would  probably  be  turned  over  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  Its  use  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  recommend  impeachment 
of  the  President.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Jury  may  quite  properly  have  decided  not 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  releasing  any- 
thing which  might  Intrude  upon  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  House 

Whatever  part  the  President  may  have 
played  in  the  coverup.  he  has  already  been 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  public  scorn  and 
ridicule  which  would  be  utterly  Intolerable 
Ifany  lesser  personage  were  Involved.  Even  a 
President  Is  entitled  to  fairness. 

The  problem  now  facing  everyone  In- 
volved—the Judge,  the  House,  the  President 
and  the  country— is  one  of  time.  The  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  lesser  players  In  this  tragedy 
even  Messrs.  Haldeman  and  Mitchell,  is  ot 
trivial  Importance  to  the  country  compared 
with  what  the  people  think  of  Mr.  Nixon  hUn- 
self .  If  he  Is  in  fact  Innocent,  then  every  day's 
delay  in  demonstrating  this  to  the  country's 
satisfaction  will  be  a  tragedy  In  Itself  TTie 
longer  the  uncertainty  persists,  the  more  the 
country  will  suffer. 

"To  this  extent,  the  mere  existence  of  the 
sealed  envelope,  whatever  Its  contents,  calls 
for  early  action  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—either to  clear  the  President.  If  it 
can  find  persuasive  reason  for  doing  so,  or  to 
recommend  a  vote  on  his  Impeachment. 
And  thU  brings  us  to  the  dUemma.  The 


President's  guilt  or  innocence  depends  lareew 
on  evidence  presumably  to  be  brought  out  to 
the  trials  of  Messrs.  Haldeman.  MFtchS  * 
Co.  According  to  Special  Prosecutor  Leo„ 
Jaworskl,  these  trials  may  last  three  or  four 
months.  Impeachment  proceedings  in  th. 
Ui?mS^  °^Klit  Jeopardize  the  fairness  of 

In  short,  the  sealed  envelope  has  taken  on 
an  awe-Uisplrlng  Importance,  and  Mesa? 
Haldeman  &  Co.  have  been  relegated  to  mW 
roles  m  their  own  trials.  If  the  sealed«n. 
velope  and  the  accompanying  briefcase  do 
indeed  contain  evidence  against  the  Preai 
dent.  If  any  of  the  seven  plead  not  guUty.  ^d' 
if  It  is  Improper  for  the  two  proceedings  to 
take  place  at  the  same  time,  then  for  th. 
sake  of  the  country  it  may  be  wiser  to  gZ 
priority  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 


LITHUAl«raAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  dur- 
ing the  depression  when  the  U.S  econ- 
omy was  at  a  low  point,  thousands  of 
foreign  nationals  were  coming  to  our 
shores.  Why  would  they  immigrate  Into 
a  country  where  imemployment  waa 
commonplace  and  money  was  scarce?  Be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  freedom  to 
attend  the  church  of  their  choice,  to 
have  a  choice  and  a  say  in  their  govern- 
ment, to  have  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  dignity  were  far  more  precious  than 
any  other  material  consideration  Those 
precious  rights  that  we  take  for  granted 
are  the  envy  of  aU  oppressed  peoples. 

A  country  who  had  these  Inalienable 
rights.  Lithuania,  lost  them  on  June  15, 
1940.  when  she  was  Invaded  and  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanians,  bo  very  much  like 
those  Americans  who  fought  for  our  free- 
dom, from  the  beginning  of  the  occupa- 
tion have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for 
freedom.  During  the  period  between 
1944  and  1952.  some  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an 
organized  resistance  movement.  Thou- 
sands of  others  were  imprisoned  or  de- 
ported to  Siberia. 

The  Soviets  are  so  Intense  on  assimi- 
lating these  people  that  they  have  de- 
ported them  to  other  parts  of  Russia, 
allow  only  Russian  to  be  spoken  as  the 
official  language,  and  In  general  try  to 
"breed  out"  any  nationalism. 

We,  In  Congress,  have  fought  dili- 
gently for  human  rights  for  our  people 
and  the  world.  Our  principle  of  freedom 
and  independence  Is  known  throughout 
and  we  should  assert  our  Influence  to 
gain  acceptance  of  our  principles  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  In  express- 
ing my  support  of  their  fight  against 
communism  and  for  the  liberation  of 
Lithuania  and  all  other  Soviet-enslaved 
nations. 


March  5,  197 Jf 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BLIND  AND 
HANDICAPPED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LITHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI    . 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  at  the  overwhelming  approval 
which  the  House  gave  yesterday  to  the 
bill  H.R.  11143,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions and  expand  certain  programs  of  the 
Committee  for  Purchases  of  Products  and 
Service  of  the  Blind  and  Severely  Handi- 
capped. Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
Insure  that  the  Important  work  accom- 
plished so  far  by  the  Committee  which 
included  the  employment  of  over  5,000 
blind  and  handicapped  persons  in  1973 
will  continue  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  author- 
ization period  of  the  Committee,  another 
important  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  individuals  they  assist  In  obtaining 
employment.  One  of  the  key  sections  of 
the  bUl  expands  the  public  membership 
of  the  Committee  from  Its  present  three 
members  to  five.  One  of  these  new  mem- 
bers will  be  a  person  with  knowledge  of 
the  problems  incident  to  the  employment 
of  the  nonblind  handicapped.  This  Is  sig- 
nificant because  in  the  past  the  problems 
of  both  the  blind  and  nonblind  handi- 
capped worker  were  lumped  together,  this 
will  allow  each  group  to  get  the  special- 
ized attention  they  need. 

The  second  new  public  member  of  the 
Committee  will  be  a  director  of  a  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  I  ap- 
plaud this  addition  to  the  Committee  and 
feel  It  will  help  the  Committee  In  its 
achieving  the  goal  of  providing  every 
blind  and  handicapped  Individual  they 
serve  with  the  opportunity  to  reach  their 
full  potential  in  the  working  world. 

The  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee through  fiscal  year  1979.  This  will 
provide  the  Committee  with  the  financial 
continuity  necessary  for  them  to  continue 
to  provide  these  essential  services  for  the 
blind  and  severely  handicapped  of  our 
society. 

Par  too  often  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped person  In  the  society  receives 
nothing  but  empty  promises  of  help.  We 
are  considering  legislation  today  which 
seeks  to  expand  the  work  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  has  worked.  Their 
accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  handicapped  are  Impressive.  These 
people  are  not  seeking  handouts,  rather 
they  are  hoping  to  contribute  to  the 
society  through  gainful  employment. 
This  opportunity  should  not  be  denied, 
rather  It  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
each  and  every  person  who  desires  It 
Our  passage  of  this  bill  will  Insure  that 
the  commitment  to  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  blind  and  handicapped 
In  America  will  continue. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
was  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Although 
Lithuania  was  recognized  by  several 
countries  including  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  today  its  independence  has  van- 
ished. The  Baltic  nation  is  presently 
suffering  under  Russian  rule  as  a  state 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  the  two  decades  after  their 
declaration  of  1918.  the  Lithuanians 
demonstrated  their  great  ability  and  de- 
sire for  self-government.  The  country 
adopted  a  constitution  modeled  partially 
after  that  of  the  United  States  which 
provided  for  a  President  and  a  parlia- 
ment. Land  reform  legislation  was  passed 
which  increased  the  number  of  farmers 
and  thereby  the  agricultural  output  of 
the  country.  Terrific  strides  taken  In 
Industry  were  accompanied  by  labor  con- 
trol laws,  and  other  social  legislation 
helped  with  the  institution  of  more 
equitable  laws.  Material  and  social  pros- 
perity was  coupled  with  a  cultural  growth 
unparalleled  in  Lithuania's  long  history. 
The  number  of  schools  swelled,  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  there  was  an  awak- 
ening appreciation  of  art  and  music. 

The  year  1940  brought  the  Second 
vVorld  War  and  Russian  occupation  of 
Lithuania.  The  Soviets  requested  that  a 
friendly  government  be  installed  and, 
when  such  a  request  was  not  willingly 
granted,  a  rigged  election  produced  a 
parliament  of  Soviet-allied  statesmen. 
They  asked  for  entry  of  Lithuania  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  Soviet  state,  and  the 
nation  was  annexed  1  month  later.  A 
process  of  Russiflcation  commenced 
which  included  deportations  throughout 
the  1940's.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  coun- 
try's population  is  either  Russian  or  Pol- 
ish. Despite  this  decentralization,  the 
Lithuanians  have  kept  alive  their  fight 
for  freedom.  From  1944  to  1952,  the  in- 
habitants were  Involved  In  a  guerrilla 
war  with  Russia,  and  as  recently  as  May 
of  last  year  there  were  protests  in  the 
capital  city  concerning  So'vlet  rule. 

While  many  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  resigned  to  their  fate  as 
satellites  of  the  Russian  Government,  the 
Lithuanians  have  protested  and  I  am 
confident  will  continue  protesting  imtil 
the  Soviet  straitjacket  is  removed.  Their 
love  of  freedom  is  equaled  only  by  their 
courage  as  they  battle  for  their  basic 
human  rights  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  United  States  joins  all  free 
countries  of  the  world  In  commendation 
of  Lithuania's  valor,  and  in  the  hope  that 
someday  the  independence  about  which 
Lithuania  has  dreamed  for  so  long  will 
again  become  a  reality. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ItASaACHITSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  nearly  500,000  secondary  school 
students  participated.  The  contest  theme 
was  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen." 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  contest- 
ant from  my  State,  Ms.  Laura  Tramon- 
tozzl.  is  one  of  my  constituents,  and  I  ask 
that  her  speech  be  included  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

Mt  REspoNsiBn-rrr  As  a  CmzEN 

The  challenge  of  the  times  demands  what 
we  must  do  to  keep  ovir  world  beautiful  and 
bountiful.  We  want  to  live  in  a  place  where 
growth,  development,  and  human  happiness 
can  fiourlsh.  What  better  place  to  begin  this 
discovery  than  In  our  own  country  and  In 
ourselves. 

Before  one  can  be  pronounced  a  good, 
responsible  citizen,  a  few  points  should  be 
considered.  Remember  this  country  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice  and  humanity.  Our  decision 
today  must  be  how  we  can  make  these  prin- 
ciples survive?  They  are  absolutely  necessary 
In  our  dally  lives  because  they  demonstrate 
the  essentials  of  the  well  being  of  everyone. 
To  me  the  characteristics  of  good  citizenship 
are:  Conviction — the  firm  belief  that  moti- 
vates action.  Compassion — the  sharing  of 
another  person's  sorrow  or  hardship;  Cour- 
age— the  moral  strength  to  face  danger, 
trouble,  or  pain  without  fear  .  .  .  Conviv- 
iality— the  relationship  between  two  friends; 
Creativity — the  ability  to  produce  something 
new.  useful  and  Imaginative. 

While  all  these  thoughts  are  relevent  for 
the  masses,  they  are  also  generalizations. 
How  can  1  assess  my  own  responsibility  as 
a  citizen?  Am  I  of  the  firm  conviction  that 
my  country  Is  the  one  country  in  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen?  These  are  cru- 
cial times  .  .  .  the  credlbUlty  of  our  leader 
is  constantly  questioned,  the  edicts  of  our 
Judicial  system  are  frequently  revised,  there 
are  alarnUng  exposures  of  corruption  and 
crime  revealed  every  day. 

I  see  my  responsibility  as  a  defender  of  all 
that  Is  good — and  a  reslster  of  all  that  Is 
wrong.  I  believe  In  Constructive  means  to 
rectify  the  Ills  of  life. 

In  my  own  small  way  I  have  tried  to  exer- 
cise oiUgence  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties.  To  prove  my  concern  for  the  greater 
good  of  my  community,  when  the  local  civic 
group  was  formed.  I  volunteered  to  assist  in 
the  various  facets  of  preparations  and  I  be- 
came the  first  Junior  member  of  the  Oak 
Square  Civic  Association.  After  attending 
eighteen  months  of  court  hearings,  it  was 
very  satisfying  to  see  the  fruition  of  the 
discussions — ^the  dedication  of  a  multi-pur- 
pose outdoor  recreation  park. 

This  past  summer  I  felt  there  was  a  need 
for  a  Little  Theatre  Group.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  teens  and  subteeris  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  roam  the  streets.  I  ap- 
proached the  local  director  of  Summerthlng 
who  was  delighted  to  sponsor  me.  About  two 
dozen  young  people  responded  and  shared  in 
a  happy  and  enriching  experience.  My  Joy 
was  m  knowing  that  something  of  value 
which  I  had  been  fortunate  to  learn,  had 
been  shared  with  others.  As  a  voltinteer  hoe- 
pltal  worker  this  past  summer,  I  found  that 
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being  needed  waa  Indeed  being  a  good  cltl- 
zea. 

Prom  these  simple  Involvement*  I  trust 
that  I  have  aquired  the  proper  attitude,  com- 
paaslon  and  moral  courage  to  take  conatruc- 
tlve  action  In  the  future.  I  beUeve  that 
sharing  and  promoUon  are  man's  Inherent 
tralta  of  basic  sociability.  They  are  the  seeds 
Implanted  in  man  to  survive  TOGETHER  aa 
good  citizens. 

The  creativity  needed  to  enhance  these 
characteristics  wae  nurtured  in  us  by  our 
Yankee  forefathers.  They  were  forced  by  clr- 
ctimstances  to  make  do  or  do  without.  Sim- 
plicity and  togetherness  conxlltloned  their 
Uves  when  they  launched  out  as  a  new  na- 
tion. Today,  golden  opportunities  present 
themselves.  They  can  help  us  achieve  spec- 
tacular performance  In  the  promotion  of 
good  citizenship. 

Without  a  doubt,  our  forefathers  were  our 
ftrst  and  best  citizens.  In  the  Conatltutlon, 
they  established  the  groundwork,  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship.  As  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  BlcentennUl  Celebration, 
let  each  of  us  emulate  our  forefathers.  Let 

us  recreate  the  spirit  of  Proud  Cltlzensiilp 

let  us  revert  to  Simplicity.  Justice.  Honesty 
and  Involvement— the  Indicators  of  free 
loyal  American  Cltlzena. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Plymouth  Pilgrims  of  Marshall 
County,  wiimers  of  the  La  Ville  sectionaL 

The  North  White  Vildngs  of  White 
County,  winners  of  the  Benton  Central 
sectional. 

The  Lafayette  Jefferson  Bronchos  of 
Tippecanoe  County,  winners  of  the  La- 
fayette sectional. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  young  men 
on  these  teams  and  the  communities  they 
represent  and  wish  the  Congress  to  take 
note  of  their  achievements. 


March  5,  197J^ 


SALARY  PROPOSAL  NEEDS 
REJECTINQ 


"HOOSIER  HYSTERIA' 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trary to  what  some  nonresidents  of  the 
great  State  of  Indiana  might  believe,  the 
term  "Hoosler  Hysteria"  Is  not  meant  to 
refer  to  the  political  picture  In  Indiana. 

Instead,  the  term  "Hoosler  Hysteria" 
has  been  coined  to  describe  the  excite- 
ment generated  each  year  by  the  Indiana 
Hl«h  School  Athletic  Association's  Stat« 
high  school  basketball  tournament. 

Since  this  tournament  was  established 
back  In  1911.  the  four  phases  of  the 
event,  sections,  reglonals,  semi-State 
and  State  tourneys  have  provided  not 
only  excitement,  but  a  "happening"  in 
every  community.  While  the  young  people 
provide  displays  of  their  athletic  prow- 
es.s  on  the  basketball  coiu-ts,  the  games 
also  provide  a  chance  for  communities  to 
come  together. 

As  a  result  of  this  "Hoosler  Hysterla.- 
Indiana  has  become  known  throughout 
the  Nation  as  the  greatest  basketball 
State  In  the  country.  We  in  the  Second 
District  are  extremely  proud  of  the  part 
that  teams  from  our  part  of  the  State 
h^ve  played  in  building  this  tradition. 

In  1974.  six  teams  from  the  Second 
District  claimed  sectional  championships 
and  will  advance  this  weekend  into  the 
regional  tournaments.  I  would  like  to 
make  my  colleagues  familiar  with  the 
names  of  these  teams  as  they  carry  the 
hopes  of  thousands  of  people  from  their 
respective  communities  into  the  upper 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  basketball  success 
in  Indisuia: 

The  North  Judson  Blue  Jays  of  Starke 
Coimty.  winners  of  the  Knox  sectional 

The  Valparaiso  Vikings  of  Porter 
County,  winners  of  the  Valparaiso  sec- 
tional. 

The  Hebron  Hawks  of  Porter  County, 
winners  of  the  Kankakee  Valley  sec- 
tional. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise,  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Cabinet,  and  top  Federal  offi- 
cials, comes  at  a  time  in  which  our  coun- 
try is  facing  grave  economic  problemis  I 
am  against  such  an  increase. 

In  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Br>'an  Daily 
Eagle,  the  editor  points  out  some  very 
real  problems  and  consequences  that  go 
with  this  pay  increase.  I  believe  we 
should  have  that  negative  vote  that 
would  stop  the  salary  increase 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  DaUy  Eagle.  Feb.  2, 
1974  J 
Salary  Pboposai,  Nkeds  Rjbjbctino 

In  the  Interest  of  federal  spending  and  the 
depressing  state  of  the  United  States'  eco- 
nomic and  political  condition.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  reconsider  taking  President 
NUon  up  on  his  suggested  pay  raises 

Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet  and  top 
federal  officials  are  scheduled  to  receive  pay 

i^!!.^  "*=*"  °'  '^  P"  '^^^  ^  March  with 
additional  Increments  la  1976  and  1976  The 
salary  Increases  are  part  of  the  budget  pack- 
age  to  Congress  from  the  President. 

Annual  salaries  for  members  of  Congress 
would  go  from  «42.500  to  almost  «46,000  In 
March.  Cabinet  officers,  now  earning  $60  000 
would  get  almost  a  $4,000  raise  and  upper 
bureau  officials  would  get  slmUar  Increases 
NUon  8  proposal  would  also  boost  the  pay  of 
many  top  federal  workers  under  the  govern- 
menfs  "supergrades."  Salaries  on  those  Jobs 
are  now  frozen  at  $36,000. 

Although  this  Is  the  first  pay  Increase  for 
the  government's  upper  echelon  since  1969 
the  timing  is  most  Ul-tlmed  and  Inappropri- 
ate Obviously  the  taxpaying  citizen  of  this 
nation  does  not  expect  his  congressmen  and 
government  officials  to  serve  for  a  pittance- 
but  with  the  administration  and  Congress 
setting  guidelines  for  pay  Increases  at  5  5 
per  cent.  It  Is  hard  to  Justify  one  for  them- 
selves Which  Is  higher  than  that  suggested 
for  the  common  laborer.  It  Is  equaUy  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  middle-Income  wage 
earner  that  $42,500  Isn't  already  a  sufficient 
wage  for  a  congressman.  The  proposal  ap- 
pears rather  inflationary. 

Nixon's  proposed  wage  increase  comes  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time  la  his  career  Here 
Is  a  President  of  the  United  States  proposing 
a  healthy  salary  Increase  for  a  Congress  being 
asked  to  bring  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  him.  It  clearly  smacks  of  a  payoff 
attempt  and  ConCTess  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  letting  itseU  be  placed  In  that 
po.<!itlon. 

Under  law,  the  only  thing  which  can  stop 
the  proposed  salary   Increase   is  a  negative 


vote  by  Congress  within  30  days  after  th« 
proposal  la  made.  At  this  point  In  time  wl^ 
elections  coming  up  this  fall,  congressmen 
may  And  a  new  salary  increase  won't  sit  too 
well  with  the  already  economically  and  oollt- 
ically  strained  public.  The  proposal  should 
be  rejected. 


PLIGHT  OP  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  the 
remarkably  thoughtful  comments  of  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Joseph  Cameron 
on  the  grim  problems  which  confront 
older  people. 

The  comments  follow: 

DuNDAUc,  Md.,  February  22. 1974 
Congressman  Clabence  D.  Long, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Long:  As  a  citizen  and 
public  official  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  a 
Congressman  concerned  with  your  constitu- 
ency, and  the  well  being  of  your  country, 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  vour  devo- 
tion In  office. 

You  are  famUlar  with  the  following  re- 
marks,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who 
are  little  concerned  with  the  brief  thesis 
presented  here-ln. 

Patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  This  is  an 
old  adage  that  has  gained  momentum  In  a 
large  segment  of  our  society.  The  thirty  mU- 
lioa  retired  people  are  tired  of  playing  games 
for  peai-uts.  An  impass  or  blind  alley  has 
been  reached,  and  we  try  to  placate  human 
stagnation  with  trlval  actl^nty. 

Genial  sociological  involvement  of  the 
Senior  Citizen  by  different  organizations  Is 
good,  but  after  the  dance  what?  Coffee  and 
a  sandwich,  cards,  arts  and  crafts,  a  picture 
or  lecture.  Social  chatter  Is  a  good  release  for 
frustrated  emotions,  or  it  can  become  dev- 
astating to  an  individual  who  does  not  see 
a  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  the  upward 
spiral  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Regimental  activity  can  only  flu  a  small 
percentage  of  time;  then  the  stern  reality  of 
existence  becomes  catastrophic. 

I  have  been  involved  since  retirement  in 
close  proximity  with  some  of  the  conditions 
you  are  familiar  with.  St>eclal  studies  as  a 
supervisor  with  Bethlehem  Steel,  Studies 
with  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  City  Hospital, 
Spring  Grove  Institution,  Visiting  Minister. 
This  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  come 
In  contact  with  a  great  number  of  people 
under  all  clrciunstances. 

What  I  refer  to  now  Is  to  clarify  my  open- 
ing remarks.  In  many  Involvements  with 
Senior  Citizens  I  find  the  Inequity  thrust 
upon  them  by  hospitals,  doctors,  nursing 
homes.  Social  Security,  Insurance,  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  stores,  high  taxes,  rent,  etc.  The 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice,  to  see  and  do 
what  Is  appealing  to  them  Is  denied  by  the 
continuing  upward  escalating  cost  of  living. 

In  a  survey  I  made,  I  found  one  third  of 
the  retired  people  on  Social  Security  re- 
ceived less  than  $100  per  month,  the  sec- 
ond third  less  than  $200,  the  remaining  third 
$300  or  less.  Some  were  renting,  some  are 
home  owners.  The  Increase  granted  at  times 
by  Social  Security  has  disappeared  long  be- 
fore the  first  Increased  check  arrived. 

Thousands  of  people  have  made  paymentB 
for  thirty  years  and  more  to  Social  Seciurlty. 
Their  place  of  employment  contributing  a 
like  amount,  this  has  amounted  to  millions 
of  dollars.  Many  have  purchased  homes 
through   P.H.A.    making    a   loan   from   th« 
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government  from  the  fimd  they  had  con- 
tributed to  throi?gh  taxes  and  Social  Security. 

You  have  the  thanks.  Congressman  Long 
for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  Social  Security 
recipients,  and  from  your  local  constituency 
for  efforts  and  results  of  achievements  In  our 
community. 

As  we  r©:)resent  thirty  million  Social  Se- 
curity votes,  we  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  could  be  a  decisive  factor  In  an 
election. 

Our  people  are  entitled  to  more  than  a 
ride  on  a  street  car  called  desire.  Decisive 
action  Is  the  order  of  the  day.  To  be  allowed 
the  dignity  of  a  rewarding  retirement,  after 
years  of  contributing  to  the  affluent  advance- 
ment of  our  nation,  not  only  from  a  mone- 
tary standaig.  but  a  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  motivation.  Justifies  more  than  a  room 
a  pot  of  beans,  and  by  chance  a  television! 

We  call  upon  our  nation  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  to  the  base  rate  of  our  Social 
Security  system,   with   the   adjustments   to 
the  fluctuating  cost  of  living. 
With  highest  regards. 

Joseph  W.  Cameron. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  JOHN^  WYDLER 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 
Mr.  WYDUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  1918,  Lithuania  declared  Its  In- 
dependence. Two  years  later,  after  the 
Uthuanlans  and  other  Baltic  countries 
had  fought  against  the  Bolshevik's  Red 
Armies,  the  Communist  Government  In 
Russia  recognized  that  Independence  In 
a  formal  treaty.  Then  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  Lithuania  from  German 
aggre^ion,  the  Soviet  Union  Intervened 
to  1940,  and  ultimately  annexed 
Lithuania  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  This  was  supposedly 
accomplished  by  election,  however  It 
WBs  a  cruel  hoax  that  denied  'the 
Lithuanians  their  freedom. 

The  strength  of  character  and  na- 
tional resolve  of  the  Lithuanians  have 
kept  this,  the  56th  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  day,  an  Important  event 
in  their  lives.  It  allows  them  to  once 
again  display  their  spirited  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Russians  who  rule  their 
country  through  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  in  May  1973,  Lithuania  was 
toured  by  Mikhail  A.  Suslov,  CPSU 
Politburo  member  to  bestow  the  Order 
of  the  Friendship  of  the  Peoples  to 
Uthuanla.  This  was  in  honor  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  but 
^ould  be  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  the 
Kremlin's  concern  about  Its  nationalities 
policy,  and  its  clear  failure  in  Lithuania. 
Suslov  criticized  those  hi  Lithuania 
who  would  try  to  revive  nationalism,  and 
he  made  it  sound  as  if  those  who  were 
doing  so  were  backward  elements  of  the 
population  who  did  not  know  better. 
Quite  the  contrary,  every  expression  of 
Independence  in  Lithuania  Is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  dissent  and  disapproval  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  repressive  and 
humiliating  poUcles. 

Even  though  the  Lithuanian's  only 
enjoyed  two  decades  of  freedom  as  a  na- 
tion in  this  century,  they  are  no  less 
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dedicated  to  their  country  and  the  hope 
that  it  will  once  again  be  free.  It  is  only 
right  we  pau.:e  and  salute  them. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  joint 
ventures  among  domestic  and  interna- 
tional petroleum  firms  are  a  significant 
characteristic  of  the  intricate  web  of 
relationships  within  the  oil  Industry. 

Cooperative  ventures  are  advantageous 
to  society  when  a  resulting  decrease  in 
costs  provides  a  consequent  reduction  in 
price  to  the  consumer.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  joint  ventures  by  al- 
lowing nrms  to  pool  their  capital,  spread 
their  Investment  risk,  and  allow  the  use 
of  complementary  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. By  employing  a  joint  biddhig  ar- 
rangement, corporations  which  may  not 
have  had  enough  capital  to  bid  inde- 
pendently may  join  together  and  increase 
the  number  of  effective  bidders  for  a  par- 
ticular concession.  Although  the  purpose 
of  joint  ventures  are  to  provide  Increased 
benefits  to  consumers  and  corporations 
alike,  I  suggest  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  using  these  ventures  to  extend 
vertical  integration — and  therefore  mon- 
opolistic control— throughout  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

A  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  claimed  that  the  United  States' 
eight  largest  oil  companies  "are  Interde- 
pendent to  such  an  extent  that.  In  vir- 
tually every  facet  of  their  operation,  they 
have  common  rather  than  competitive 
mterests."  The  FTC  study  went  on  to 
suggest  that  joint  ventures  are  so  perva- 
sive throughout  the  industry  that  the 
major  corporations  are  on  a  "partnership 
basis  in  their  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities." 

The  FTC  cited  the  example  of  the  two 
largest  oil  product  pipelines  In  the  coun- 
try— the  Plantation  Pipeline  and  the 
Colonial  PlpeUne.  Exxon.  Shell,  and 
Standard  Oil  of  California  own  100  per- 
cent of  the  Plantation  Pipeline  Co.,  while 
Gulf,  Texaco,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana, 
and  Atlantic  Richfield  own  58  percent  of 
the  Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  The  FTC  also 
claimed  that  in  all  five  levels  of  opera- 
tion— crude  production,  crude  transpor- 
tation, refining,  product  transportation, 
and  marketing  of  the  refined  product — 
strong  ties  between  the  United  States' 
largest  oil  firms  predominate.  In  addi- 
tion, In  1965,  the  FTC  recorded  more 
than  400  joint  ventures  among  the  eight 
largest  domestic  oil  corporations. 

In  an  attempt  to  limit  the  monopolistic 
control  of  the  large  petroleum  compa- 
nies and  to  lncrea.se  the  competitive 
forces  within  the  Industry,  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  creating  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
would  enter  directly  Into  the  petroleum 
Industry  In  an  attempt  to  provide  needed 
competition.  The  bill  provides  "that  no 
Joint  or  cooperative  basis  Is  authorized 
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If  there  Is  any  likelihood  that  explora- 
tion, development,  acquisition,  or  sale 
jointly  or  cooperatively  with  another 
entity  or  entitles  may  adversely  affect 
competition,  restrain  trade,  further  mo- 
nopolization, or  violate  the  spirit  or  con- 
tent of  any  Federal  statute  respecting 
trade  or  commerce." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
approach  to  joint  ventures  .should  pre- 
vaU  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Mv  hope 
is  that  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion bill  will  inspire  more  analvsls  of 
this  problem  by  making  the  Corporation 
a  model  in  its  approach  to  the  joint 
venture  question. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Representative  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  will  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  year  means  that  we 
In  the  House,  and  especially  those  of  us 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
lose  a  colleague  of  great  skill  and  con- 
viction. While  we  may  lose  her  presence, 
she  will  leave  us  a  record  of  outstanding 
accomplishment  and  a  great  per.<;onal 
example.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Appropriations  on  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  she  has  shown  a 
keen  attentlveness  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  to  the  need  for  In- 
creased conservation  and  eflicient  uti- 
lization of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 
She  has  also  made  contributions  toward 
the  well-being  of  the  American  Indians. 
both  those  on  reservations  and  those  liv- 
ing in  urban  areas.  Her  efforts  were  con- 
sistent and  effective  In  obtaining  in- 
creased funding  for  hospitals,  schools, 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
Indians. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  shown  that  skill, 
competence,  and  hard  work  can  indeed 
break  the  traditions  which  have  kept 
women  out  of  key  positions  of  public 
service  at  all  levels.  In  addition  to  many 
breakthroughs  In  her  earlier  career,  Mrs. 
Hansen  was  the  first  woman  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate of  the  U.S.  Congress.  She  was  the  first 
Democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee;  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and,  significantly,  she 
was  the  first  and  only  woman  to  serve 
on  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee. Her  example  has  been  a  gxildlng 
light  for  many,  and  her  service  of  value 
to  all. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Study  and  Re- 
view, which  later  became  kno'wn  as  the 
"Hansen  committee,"  Mrs.  H-ansen,  in 
1970.  was  instrumental  to  tostitnttny 
numerous  rule  and  policy  changes  which 
were  Implemented  by  the  House.  Among 
the  new  rules  established  are:  Elimina- 
tion of  the  seniority  rule  for  elevating 
committee  members  to  chairmanships;  a 
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provision  that  no  member  may  chair 
more  than  one  subcomittee ;  and  a  provi- 
sion that  no  Member  shall  be  a  member 
of  more  than  two  committees  of  leglsla- 
lative  jurisdiction.  I  share  Mrs.  Hansen's 
concern  for  improving  the  ability  of  the 
House  to  function  and  congratulate  her 
for  her  contribution  toward  such  Impor- 
tant reforms. 

As  Democratic  Woman  of  the  Year  In 
1958,  and  by  her  example  before  and 
since  receiving  this  well  deserved  award, 
she  has  helped  give  the  Democratic  Party 
a  concern  for  the  need  to  Include  women 
and  minorities  In  the  policymaking 
bodies  of  the  party  and  to  Insure  equal 
8u:cess  for  all  members  regardless  of  race 
or  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  review  the  outstanding  career  which 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  had,  and  an  equally 
great  sorrow  that  this  phase  of  her  pub- 
lic service  is  over.  Her  37  years  of  public 
service  have  created  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment which  few  will  be  able  to  equal. 
I  shall  miss  her  insight  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  her  sincere 
friendship  at  all  times. 


BIG  BUSINESS  CHIEFS  COUNSEL 
BIG  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
American  taxpayer  wonders  why  big 
business  has  fared  so  well  during  the 
economic  crisis  perhaps  the  cozy  rela- 
tionship between  corporate  moguls  and 
their  administration  benefactors  created 
by  service  on  the  myriad  Federal  advisory 
committees  is  one  reason. 

There  are  an  estimated  1,400  commit- 
tees with  24,500  members  giving  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  advice.  Among  the  cor- 
porations with  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  assets  to  protect  and  which  have  ma- 
jor representation  are :  Samoff  of  RCA — 
a  member  of  93  committees;  Geneen  of 
ITT— 92;  Jones  of  G.E.— 79;  DeButts  of 
ATT— 74;  Bliomenthal  of  Bendlx — 67; 
and  Btimham  of  Westinghouse — 58.  Over 
700  such  representatives  serve  on  De- 
fense Department  advisory  committees 
alone.  The  hiajor  oil  companies:  Exxon 
Atlantic  Richfield,  Mobil,  Standard  of 
California,  Phillips,  Gulf,  and  Texaco  are 
represented  on  at  least  21  such  commit- 
tees. Exxon  Is  on  49. 

I  believe  that  It  is  time  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  to  seek 
public  expertise,  that  Is,  advice  from  sec- 
tors of  the  country  not  weighed  down  by 
billion  dollar  special  Interests  to  protect. 
For  Indeed,  to  paraphrase  a  familiar 
maxim,  what's  good  for  the  people  will  In 
the  end  be  good  for  big  business. 

Reprinted  herewith  is  a  portion  of  the 
February  26  edition  of  the  Gallagher 
President's  report: 

Thk  Oaixaghxr  Pkesident's  Report 
Dkak  CRizr  Execuxivb:  Big  business,  big 
government  strengthen  ties.  Close  relation- 
ship aided  by  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (signed  Into  law  October  6  1972).  1973 
first  fuU  year  legislation  In  effect.  BUI  pro- 
vides tor  creation  of  private  sector  advisory 
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committees  to  furnish  Executive  Branch  with 
advice,  expertise.  Ideas,  opinions  In  key  areas 
affecting  U.S.  national.  International  policy. 
Estimated  1400  committees  In  existence  with 
total  membership  of  24,500.  Among  billion- 
dollar  corporations  with  major  representa- 
tion on  advisory  committees:  Bobby  Sarnoff's 
RCA  Corp.  (93),  "Hungry  Hal"  Geneen's  ITT 
(92),  Reginald  Jones'  General  Electric  (79), 
John  deButts'  AT&T  (74) ,  Mike  Blumenthal's 
Bendix  Corp.  (67),  Don  Biornham's  Westing- 
house  Electric  (58) .  Legislation  calls  for  pub- 
lic announcement,  attendance  at  meetings 
not  considered  In  violation  of  national  se- 
curity. Complaints  mount  over  committee 
attempts  to  exclude  public  despite  bill's  pro- 
visions to  encourage  public  participation. 

Military-Industrial  complex,  oil  Interests 
well  protected.  Over  700  private  sector  repre- 
sentatives sit  on  Defense  Department  Fed- 
eral advisory  committees.  E.g.,  General  Dy- 
namics' Dave  Lewis,  Hooaeywell.  Inc.'s  Stephen 
Keating,  Litton  Industries'  "Tex"  Thornton. 
(See  Supplement  for  representative  list  of 
blUlon-doUar  corporation  chief  executives 
with  Federal  advisory  committee  member- 
ships.) Pentagon  mtacle  enhanced  by  ef- 
forts of  private  mUltmry-orlented  organiza- 
tions with  total  membership  of  six  mlllon, 
total  annual  operating  budgets  of  $36  mil- 
lion. Many  registered  as  lobbyists  or  retain 
"legislative  representatives."  Include  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association.  OU  Interests  protected 
via  Federal  advisory  committees  attached  to 
Commerce  Dept.,  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Ken  Jamleson's  Exxon  Corp.  leader  with 
membership  on  49  Federal  advisory  commit- 
tees. PoUowed  by  Atlantic  Richfield,  MobU 
on  (33  each);  Standard  OU  of  California 
(24);  PhUUps  Petroleum,  Texaco,  GiUf  (21 
each). 
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SHAPELL  INDUSTRIES  HONORED 


CHILE  EXPERIENCE  SHOWS  SOCIAL- 
ISM PRODUCES  LESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  spend  too  much  time  down- 
grading our  own  country.  Wj  criticize 
our  private  enterprise  system,  yet  we 
never  pause  to  realize  how  superior  It  Is 
to  any  other  form  of  government. 

Let's  not  make  the  mistake  that  Chile 
has  just  experienced.  A  Socialist  govern- 
ment took  over  in  1970.  By  August  1973 
they  had  galloping  inflation  of  452  per- 
cent. There  was  a  shortage  of  food  and 
medicine.  The  purchasing  power  of  white 
collar  workers  and  laborers  had  been  re- 
duced by  50  percent  as  compared  to  1970. 

Agricultural  production  dropped  45 
percent  in  just  these  3  years.  Mining 
production  dropped  20  percent.  Housing 
starts  had  a  deficit  of  40  percent.  In  3 
years,  Chile  turned  its  finances  backward 
from  a  foreign  currency  reserve  of  $340 
miUlon  to  a  debt  of  $600  million.  Chile 
Is  now  faced  with  the  serious  problems  of 
reconstruction  and  has  to  repay  the  def- 
icit carryover. 

Chile  concentrated  for  3  years  on 
dividing  the  wealth  with  more  consump- 
tion. It  was  a  downhill  ride  with  more 
socialism.  Let's  learn  from  Chile's  3 
years  of  adversity.  America  should  work 
toward  more  production,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  more  income  for  those  who 
produce  more.  Growth  comes  from  in- 
creased production  and  a  soimd  fiscal 
policy. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAi.iroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  obser- 
vers of  the  American  scene  have  noted 
that  today  the  American  people  are  go- 
ing through  a  very  deep  change  of  atti- 
tude toward  their  lives  and  institutions. 
They  seem  to  be  turning  Inward— In  a 
search  for  new  and  more  meaningful 
values. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions Is  that  our  citizens  are  concerned, 
more  than  ever  before,  about  the  quality 
of  their  lives.  They  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied to  be  stuffed  Into  imimaglnatlve 
crackerbox  subdivisions  which  dot  the 
landscape  forming  inflexible  grids.  They 
want  their  homes  and  communities  to 
afford  more  than  bare  shelter  sporting 
the  latest  In  nationally  advertised  ap- 
pliances. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  sis  a  constitu- 
ent company,  Shapell  Industries,  Inc., 
nationally  recognized  builders  and  devel- 
opers. This  firm  has  for  years  specialized 
in  excellence  of  community  development. 
Mr.  Nathan  Shapell,  chairman  of  the 
board,  has  recently  been  commended  by 
both  the  cities  of  Long  Beach  and  Nor- 
walk  for  Shapell  Industries'  contribution 
to  the  high  quality  of  life  in  these  com- 
munities as  depicted  in  their  residential 
and  commercial  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  at  this  tiow 
to  place  in  the  Record  these  two  resolu- 
tions of  commendation  honoring  Shapell 
Industries  for  their  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation in  improving  the  quality  of  life  In 
these  communities  through  creative  de- 
velopment. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution      of      Commendation — Shapell 
iNDtrsTBiBB,  Inc. 
Whereas,  the  City  of  Long  Beach  prides 
Itself  on  high  standards  for  land  use  and  resi- 
dential development;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Long  Beach  Is  known 
for  Its  beautiful  communities;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  como  to  the  attention  of 
the  City  Council  that  our  high  standards 
are  reflected  In  El  Dorado  Park  Estates,  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  communities  of  homes: 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Shapell 
Industries,  Incorporated,  the  developer  and 
builder  of  all  the  homes  In  El  Dorado  Park 
Estates,  has  announced  that  the  last  new 
home  In  that  community  of  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  homes  has  just  been  sold; 

Now,  therefore,  be  16  resolved:  That  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach 
wishes  to  commend  ShapeU  Industries,  Inc., 
for  Its  high  usage  of  the  land  on  which  El 
Dorado  Park  Estates  has  been  built;  and 

That  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  wishes  to  commend  ShapeU  for  the 
pioneer  usage  of  all  underground  utilities  In 
El  Dorado  Park  Estates  which  presaged  by 
nine  years  current  environmental  require- 
ments and  demonstrated  extreme  foresight 
by  Shapell;  and 

That  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  wishes  to  commend  and  express  ap- 
preciation to  ShapeU  for  the  design  and 
quality  of  the  homes  in  El  Dorado  Park 
Estates  which  has  enhanced  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  community. 

Let  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  be  affixed  hereto. 
Adopted  this  28th  day  of  August,  1073. 
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Commendation 

Whereas,  S  &  S  Construction  Company  was 
founded  In  1955,  with  the  Company's  first 
development  located  In  the  City  of  Norwalk; 
and 

Whereas,  between  1955-1962,  S  &  S  Con- 
struction Company  built  1,346  homes,  136 
apartment  units,  and  several  major  shop- 
ping centers  In  the  City  of  Norwalk;  and 

Whereas,  aU  of  these  homes,  apartments 
and  shopping  centers  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  a  high  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Norwalk;  and 

Whereas,  S  &  S  Construction  Company  and 
Its  parent  company,  ShapeU  Industries,  Inc., 
have  recently  returned  to  the  City  of  Nor- 
walk where  the  company  first  put  Its  roots 
down;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Norwalk  anticipates 
a  further  contribution  to  this  community 
by  the  company  through  residential  con- 
struction In  the  traditional  quaUty  and  high 
standards  of  S  &  S  Construction  Company, 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Arthur  P.  Gerdes,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Norwalk,  on  behalf  of  the  96,- 
000  residents  of  our  community,  do  hereby 
commend  Nathan  ShapeU,  Chairman  of  tb« 
Board:  David  Shapell,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director;  and  Max  Webb,  Vice  Prul- 
dent  and  Director  of  Shapell  Industries  who 
as  founders  of  S  &  S  Construction  Company, 
have  performed  an  outstanding  role  In  the 
development  of  the  City  of  Norwalk. 

Dated  this  17th  day  of  October,  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENERGY  CRISIS 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lake 
Brantley  High  School  Patriots  of  Forest 
City.  Fla.,  have  a  new  addition  to  their 
curriculum  that  epitomizes  the  heritage 
of  the  United  States. 

America  was  built  on  the  principle  of 
hard  work  and  Lake  Brantley's  new  co- 
operative distributive  education  (CDE) 
class  operates  on  that  principle. 

The  CDE  class  trains  tomorrow's 
workers  in  merchandising,  marketing, 
and  management,  of  which  over  one-half 
of  all  the  working  force  in  America  Is 
composed. 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica (DECA)  Is  a  club  organized  through 
CDE  so  students  may  participate  in  an 
organization  specifically  designed  for  a 
distributive  education  student.  DECA  Is  a 
national  organization  dedicated  to  pub- 
licizing distributive  education  through- 
out the  community  and  State.  It  stresses 
community  Involvement  and  social 
awareness. 

The  Lake  Brantley  High  School  DECA 
chapter  has  done  many  things  to  Illus- 
trate this  such  as:  Helping  vrtth  a  com- 
munity halloween  party;  sponsoring  an 
8-year-old  Seminole  Indian  girl  on  the 
Brighton  Reservation  near  Okeechobee: 
Planning  to  purchase,  distribute,  and 
Plant  more  than  1,000  trees  In  south 
Seminole  county;  taking  a  survey  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  a  civic  center 
m  the  local  area;  and  providing  24-hour 
protection  for  the  school  through  a  local 
community  patrol. 

DECA  is  indeed  a  vehicle  for  students 
by  which  they  may  obtain  their  personal 
goals  and  become  responsible  citizens  as 
well  as  tomorrow's  leaders 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  S.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheth- 
er It  is  real  or  manufactured,  short-term, 
or  Indefinite,  the  effects  of  our  "energy 
crisis"  are  very  real,  and  we  are  all  feel- 
ing them  sharply.  The  feelings  of  the 
public  about  the  crisis  and  the  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  It  are  certainly  of 
interest  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  they  are  to 
my  colleagues.  My  colleagues  may  find 
the  foUowlng  articles  of  Interest  In  this 
regard: 

Eneegy  :  A  Long-Term  ob  Short-Term 

Cbisis? 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Maybe,  as  William  E.  Simon,  the  energy 

czar,  suggests,  the  U.S.  budget  director,  Roy 

Ash,  "should  keep  his  cotton-plckm'  hands 

off  energy  poUcy,"  but  Mr.  Ash  has  raised 

some   Important  points  just  the  same. 

Moreover,  it  Is  Interesting  In  Itse'f  that 
two  such  Intelligent  and  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Administration,  with  access 
to  the  best  Information  the  government  has 
could  dlfifer  so  sharply  over  the  nature  of  the 
so-called  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Simon,  chief  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  Insists  that  the  shortages  are  both 
genuine  and  long  term.  Thev'U  be  here,  he 
says,  "for  a  long  time  to  come."  Mr.  Ash  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  the  crisis  as  "manaee- 
able  and  short  term." 

If  nothing  else,  their  differences  demon- 
strate the  Inadequacy  and  unrellabllltv  of 
the  government's  fact-finding  abUlty  In  the 
area  of  energy,  especially  oU.  Up  to  now 
Washington,  having  no  means  of  gathering 
Its  ovm  oil  data,  has  had  to  rely  on  the  self- 
serving  figures  supplied  by  the  oil  Industry 
While  Mr.  Simon  Is,  to  be  sure,  the  nation's 
No.  1  energy  expert,  it  Is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  Ash  view  U  shared  by  some  very 
toowledgeable  economists  and  old  oil  hands 
The  respected  London  Economist,  for  in- 
stance, reports  that  there  Is  even  a  case  "for 
arpulng  that  the  world  Is  Ukelv  to  be  glutted 
with  energy  before  the  end  of  this  decade  " 
which  Is  only  six  years  away. 

■The  present  energy  "crisis,'"'  says  The  Econ- 
omist, "Is  about  the  15th  time  since  the  war 
when  the  great  majority  of  declslon-lnflu- 
enclng  people  have  united  to  say  that  some 
particular  product  Is  going  to  be  In  the  most 
desperately  short  supply  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  On  each  of  the  previous  occasions 
the  world  has  then  sent  that  product  into 
large  surplus  within  five  to  10  yea«  " 
,r,T^\J^'^'^^  largely  bears  this  out.  Since 
1945  there  have  certainly  been  alarms  over 
shortages  in  a  range  of  products.  Including 
commodities,  metal  and  raw  materials,  nearlv 
all  ending  In  a  glut  of  supply  when  rising 
prices  triggered  bigger  production  and  Im- 
proved technology. 

A  product  penerally  has  a  high  elastlcltv  of 
supply.  The  Economist  argues,  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

(1)  If  it  can  be  produced  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

(2)  If  technology  seems  on  the  brink  of 
bringing  In  more  powerful  new  ways. 

(3)  If  the  distribution  system  for  It  can 
be  greatly  Improved. 

(4)  If  economics  In  the  product's  use  seem 
fairly  easy. 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Economist,  "energy 
fiUfills  each  of  these  ocndltlons  In  profu- 
sion." "^ 

Well,  It  must  be  conceded  that  energy  can 
be  produced  In  countless  ways:  oU,  cool, 
shale,  alcohol,  windmills,  atomic  fission  and 
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fusion,  harnessing  rivers,  the  geothermal 
process  and  other  processes  yet  to  come.  If 
the  price  Is  right,  they'll  all  be  developed. 

As  to  technology,  there  are  almost  d&Uy 
developments,  some  of  them  seeming  almost 
like  science  fiction,  such  as  the  demonstra- 
tion In  Bangkok  last  week  of  a  substitute 
water-base  liquid  for  the  gasoline  used  by 
autos.  The  demonstration  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Thai  king  and  was  witnessed 
by  foreign  diplomats,  including  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador W.  R.  Klntner.  A  Volkswagen,  using 
water  mixed  with  unspecified  carbons,  was 
successfully  driven  three  mUes.  Mr.  Klntner 
was  "very  Impressed." 

Regarding  The  Economist's  other  two 
points,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  distribution 
system  for  all  forms  of  energy  Improves  every 
year;  and  recent  experience  has  shown  that 
substantial  economies  can  easily  be  made 
In  the  use  of  energy,  which  helps  in  the  short 
as  well  as  long  term. 

The  brightest  hope  for  relatively  short- 
term  relief  lies  with  oU,  for,  regardless  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  most.  If  not  all, 
of  the  other  major  oil  countries  are  already 
stepping  up  their  production.  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Venezuela  and  Canada  are  all  capable 
of  large  and  swift  expansion. 

An  even  bigger  Increase,  however.  wUl  oome 
when  the  Alaska  pipeline  starts  bringing  m 
2  million  or  more  barrels  a  day,  and  Eng- 
land's  great  North  Sea  continental  shelf 
starts  producing  2  to  4  million  barrels  dally. 
Both  of  these  projects  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  "crisis,"  just  as  the  crisis  Is  speeding 
up  development  of  America's  boundless  off- 
shore oil  deposits. 

Prank  Ikard,  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  notes  that  the  UA 
Geological  Survey  estimates  about  190  bU- 
Uon  barrels  of  oU  beneath  our  continental 
shelf,  which  Is  twice  as  much  as  used  in  the 
United  States  In  the  last  100  years.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  1.1  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  there,  all  of  It  producible. 

No  one  knows  how  much  untouched  oil 
there  is  in  the  world  but  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most everywhere.  In  only  the  last  few  days 
new  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Greece 
and  Bolivia.  Some  of  the  Arab  producers.  In 
anticipation  of  ever  higher  prices,  think  their 
oU  Is  more  valuable  underground  than  above 
it.  They  might  learn  a  few  years  from  now 
that  they  had  outsmarted  themselves. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-Newa,  Feb.  23, 

1974] 

Eneegt  and  Politics 

If  anyone  wonders  why  Congress  received 
only  a  21  percent  favorable  rating  in  a  recent 
Harris  opinion  survey,  he  need  look  no  far- 
ther than  the  Capitol  HIU  foul-up  over  emer- 
gency energy  legislation. 

President  Nixon  asked  Congress  before  Its 
December  recess  to  enact  a  simple  bUl  giv- 
ing the  administration  authority  to  Impose 
gas  rationing  if  needed,  to  Institute  a  wide 
variety  of  mandatory  fuel  allocation  plans 
and  to  postpone  antl-pollutlon  requirements 
for  cars  and  factories  under  certain  condi- 
tions. So  what  does  Congress  do?  First  it 
gets  tied  Into  knots  over  adding  a  "windfall 
profits"  tax  against  oil  companies,  and  after 
dropping  that  Idea  gets  all  balled  up  on  an 
oU  price  rollback. 

Why  can't  House  and  Senate  members  pass 
the  emergency  legislation  and  deal  with  prof- 
Its  and  prices  separately?  The  main  reason  Is 
that  some  members  seem  Intent  on  making 
political  hay  with  the  legislation. 

A  large  share  of  the  blame  must  rest  with 
Senator  Jackson,  a  potential  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  In 
1976,  who  sponsored  the  amendment  requlr* 
Ing  oil  companies  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  which  In  turn  presumably  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  up  to  five  cents  a  gaUon 
In  gasoline.  Now  that  may  earn  Jackson  some 
Brownie  points  with  the  voters  who  are  angry 
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over  high  prices,  but  the  fact  Is  It  would  not 
produce  a  single  extra  gallon  of  gasoline  nor 
would  It  result  In  a  more  equitable  aUocatlou 
of  aupplles  available,  which  at  the  moment 
are  the  most  pressing  problems  for  most 
drivers. 

It  may  be  that  prices  should  be  rolled  back, 
or  an  excess  profits  tax  Imposed,  or  some 
other  measure  enacted  to  prevent  oU  com- 
panies from  cashing  in  unduly  on  the  energy 
crisis.  But  that  is  a  controversial  subject 
that  should  be  considered  separate  from  the 
emergency  legislation  requested  by  President 
Nixon. 

Some  argue  that  the  President  already 
has  authority  under  his  national  emergency 
powers  to  Institute  gas  rationing  and  order 
mandatory  conservation  measures.  But  there 
Is  a  legal  question  involved  that  could  be 
cleared  up  with  the  emergency  legislation 
The  chaotic  conditions  at  the  gas  pumpsi 
which  get  worse  daUy,  Indicate  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  short  time  before  the  administra- 
tion bumps  squarely  up  against  a  decision  on 
rationing.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  give  the 
President  the  legislation  requested  and  quit 
playing  political  games  with  It. 


THE  DOLLAR-A-LOAP  DEBACLE 

HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF  trcw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 
B4r.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
March  1.  1974,  Issue  of  the  Jewish  Press 
xmder  my  weekly  column  "Report  Prom 
Congress"  there  appeared  my  general 
observations  regarding  the  prevailing 
economic  horror  story  entitled  "The 
Dollar- A-Loaf  Debacle." 

My  article  follows: 

The  Dollab-a-Loa»  Dkbacl* 
(By  Congressman  Bertram  L.  PodeU) 

Not  too  long  ago,  a  high  official  In  the 
baking  industry  Issued  the  dire  warning 
that,  due  to  the  Nlxon  Administration's 
Ineptitude  In  handling  the  economy,  bread 
wo\Ud  be  costing  a  dollar  a  loaf  by  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  It  Isn't  hard  to  under- 
stand that  this  would  condemn  a  large  aeg- 
ment  of  our  population,  particularly  the 
elderly  Uvlng  on  fixed  Incomes,  to  a  slow 
death  by  malnutrition. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  are  such 
that  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  this  offi- 
cial was  exaggerating  somewhat.  He  was 
basically  attacking  the  manufactured  grain 
Bhortage  that  occurred  after  the  massive 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  late  In  197 1 
This  man's  contention  was  that  the  Nlxon 
Administration  did  not  know  how  to  make 
agricultural  plans,  and  that  It  had  disrupted 
the  natural  econonUc  cycle  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  a  point,  he  was  correct.  The  sales 
to  Russia  did  result  In  higher  prices  In  grain 
products,  and  meat  and  milk  products  which 
are  dependent  on  grains  for  their  produc- 
tion. However,  this  disruption  m  the  supply 
of  grains  has  almost  been  completely  righted 
and,  with  the  expected  bumper  crop  of  avln- 
tor  wheat  expected  In  mid -March,  the 
United  States  may  wind  up  with  a  16  oer- 
cent  surplus  on  hand. 

^Wlth  such  a  surplus,  a  fact  that  would 
certainly  have  been  available  to  this  high 
omclal  m  the  baking  Industry,  why  was  there 
no  talk  Of  perhaps  a  reduction,  or  at  the  very 
MMt.  a  stabilization  In  the  prices  of  grain 
products.  Instead,  we  are  warned  to  steel 
ourselves  for  another  round  of  price  Increases 
In  the  coming  montha.  And  not  only  the 
baJUng  Industry,  but  the  beef  producers  are 
oeglimlng  to  elng  the  same  song.  Several 
— «k«   ago.   offlclaU   In   the   meat   industry 
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warned  American  housewives  that  they 
would  have  to  be  prepared  for  higher  beef 
prices.  Of  course,  they  said,  these  prices 
would  not  be  as  high  as  last  August's  record 
high  prices,  but  they  would  be  substantially 
higher  than  what  we  are  now  paying — as 
though  most  of  these  prices  could  be  con- 
sidered reasonable. 

These  two  episodes  are  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease gripping  this  nation,  a  disease  named 
"Stagflation."  This  la  a  term  coined  by 
economists  to  describe  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  real  economic  growth 
accompanied  by  high  levels  of  inflation  The 
economy  is  stagnant.  Inflation  U  rampant, 
hence,  "stagflaUon."  That  is  why  your  pay- 
checks have  not  been  rising  to  keep  pace 
with  the  prices  you  must  pay  for  the  neces- 
■itles  of  life. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  •vih.a.t  causes  stagflation 
because  it  is  considered  to  be  an  aberrant 
economic  condition.  Some  people,  often  those 
In  bis  business,  blan-.e  govenxment  controls 
which  have  done  nothing  to  control  Infla- 
tion, but  which  have  disrupted  the  normal 
patterns  of  supply  and  demand.  They  are 
partially  right.  The  government  controls  in- 
stituted ever  since  Phase  II  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Program  was  set  aside  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  control  inflation 
Ever/  day  we  see  another  segment  of  the 
economy  being  granted  inflationary  price  in- 
creases, while  the  wages  which  you  earn  re- 
main at  the  same  level,  and  may  even  be 
losing  in  purchasing  power.  The  government 
is  not  controlling  anything  worth  speaking 

Economically   speaking,   a   moderate   rate 
of  inflation  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  econ- 
omy were  growing  at  a  rate  faster  than  that 
o.  inflation.  For  example,  if  the  economy  were 
growing  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  a  year,  as  re- 
flected in  the  Gross  National  Product,  and  in- 
flation was  growing  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
a  year,  the  real  rate  of  growth  this  nation's 
economy  would  be  experiencing  would  be  a 
full  5  percent  a  year.  This  would  be  evidence 
of  a  healthy  economy,  of  growth  in  the  in- 
dustry and  service  sectors,  and  of  continuing 
mgh  levels  of  consumer  purchases.  But  in 
the  year  which  Just  ended,  the  United  States 
experienced  a  growth  rate  of  less  than  2  per- 
cent, while  inflation  wa«  at  nearly  8  percent 
Certainly,  this  nation  cannot  reasonably  con- 
sider Itself  economically  healthy 
4-J,^  ^t^^^  anything  that  can  be  done  about 
this  situation,  or  are  we  to  resign  ourselves 
to  a  future  of  high  prloes  and  low  Incomes' 
For  one  thing,  the  admmistratlon  could  fullv 
commit  Itself  to  the  policy  of  encouraging 
economic  controls  to  bring  Inflation  to  an 
end   However,  this  Administration  seems  to 
»!  ♦»!.    .^'^  ^""  *"*  ^  ^^^  opposite  direction. 
At  this  time,  the  Indications  are  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  which  has  been  rendered 
virtually  ineffective.  wiU  not  be  renewed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  nation.  For.  even  though  the 
Council  s  effectiveness  Is  limited,  the  very  fact 
that  It  exl.-^ts,  and  that  It  does  enforce  some 
of  the  very  weak  regulations  still  remaining 
In  effect,  may  act  as  a  deterrent  on  some  of 
the  more  outrageous  price   Increases.  Were 
the  Council  to  be  abandoned  completely    it 
would  probably  be  a  carte  blanche  to  indus- 
try to  raise  prices  to  whatever  levels  they 
feel  the  market  would  bear.  In  these  days 
when  most  of  us  are  wondering  how  we  are 
going    to   adequately   feed    and    clothe    our 
famuies.  and  whether  there  will  be  enough 
fuel  to  heat  our  homes  and  get  us  to  work 
we  need  a  positive  statament  from  the  Ad- 
ministration that  it  is  aware  of  these  prob- 
th^*'^'^  *s  trying  to  do  something  about 

Such  assurances  do  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming at  present.  The  Administration  is  too 
caught  up  in  the  quagmire  of  Watergate,  and 
the  Congress  has  Its  hands  full  not  only  with 
that  issue  but  with  the  determination  of 
whether  the  energy  shortage  is  genuine  or 
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has  been  manufactured  by  the  oil  industrv 
itself.  It  seems  that  no  one  has  time  for  fl/ 
urlng  out  an  answer  to  one  of  life's  simpler 
questions,  such  as  how  much  wUl  we  have  to 
pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  in  the  long  run. 
this  is  Just  as  Important  a  question  to  uiiB 
nation's  welfare  as  finding  a  solution  to  our 
energy  problems,  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  make  sure  that  some  sanity  Is  restored 
to  this  nation's  economy. 


VIEW  FROM    A  PARISH 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  magnifi- 
cent article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  18,  1974.  It  was 
entitled  "View  Prom  a  Parish,"  written 
by  Rev.  Michael  T.  Breslin. 

The  article  raises  many  pertinent 
questions  concerning  abortion.  Abort'on 
is  a  personal  question  where  the  answer 
should  not  be  dictated  by  any  one  re- 
ligion's dogma.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
wm  take  some  time  and  read  this  short 
but  important  article: 

View  From  A  Parish 
(By  Michael  T.  Breslin) 
London's  Hyde  Park  turned  out,  for  me,  to 
be  quite  a  disappointment.  I  expected  to  hear 
a  lively  dialogue  between  speaker  and  listen- 
er on  a  whole  spectrum  of  Issues.  Instead,  I 
found  only  fruitless  confrontation,  closed 
minds  on  both  sides— mountebanks  versus 
hecklers.  Has  something  like  this  breakdown 
in  communications  begun  to  occur  between 
New  York's  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
laity,  between  those  who  hold  the  "official 
Catholic  position"  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  well-being  of  our  whole 
society? 

Not  that  the  church  owes  New  York  any 
apology  for  Its  role  in  this  town.  We've  been 
around  for  a  long  time,  and  we've  been 
Involved.  Witness  all  the  schools,  hoapitali, 
social  agencies,  orphanages  and  Immigrant 
services. 

We  haven't  run  away  from  the  Inner  city 
or  the  "changing  neighborhood."  And  we-U 
stay — not  playing  the  same  role,  of  course, 
but  well  bo  where  the  action  Is,  and  we're 
not  afraid  to  get  our  hands  dirty. 

Our  community  counts  among  Its  mem- 
bers many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  major 
Issues:  the  newly  arrived  Inamlgrant  as  weU 
as  the  immigration  official;  the  happllv  mar- 
ried and  the  divorced;  the  Innocent  victim, 
the  criminal  and  the  leader  of  the  crime 
syndicate;  public-school  and  private-school 
principals,  teachers,  parents  and  students; 
the  frightened  middle  class  as  well  as  the 
poor  living  on  welfare;  the  racist  and  his 
victim;  the  woman  having  an  abortion  as 
well  as  her  doctor. 

To  represent  so  many  different  people  hon- 
estly and  to  provide  them  with  useful  moral 
leadership  is  not  easy.  Can  we  any  longer 
be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  "soap-box  mor- 
ality" that  simply  shouts  prohibitions — no 
birth  control,  no  abortion,  no  sex  outside 
of  marriage — but  with  no  mention  of  human 
problems? 

Can  we  go  on  with  our  maneuvers  to  get 
political  support  for  "official  church  posi- 
tions" by  such  open  threats  to  our  fellow 
New  Yorkers  as  "save  our  schools  or  we'll 
fiood  yours"  and  "legislate  against  abortion 
or  be  exposed  as  antl-OathoUc"? 

Have  we  even  noticed  that  large  numbers 
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of  our  people  Ignore  the  "official"  teachings 
and  refuse  to  lend  political  support  to  the 
"Catholic"  side  of  current  Issues?  Why  do 
most  Catholics  practice  birth  control?  Is  it 
true  that  most  of  Xew  York's  abortion  pa- 
tients are  Catholic?  Haven't  the  human  ex- 
periences of  our  people  taught  us  to  be  flexi- 
ble and  to  avoid  making  up  burdens  impos- 
sible to  carry? 

I  believe  that  today  we  can  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  than  true  moral  leadership  adapted 
to  the  real  needs  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  look  to  our  community  for 
strength  and  direction.  Would  It  not  be  a 
betrayal  of  many  sincere  people  to  expose 
them  to  more  Albany  demonstrations,  press 
releases  and  bishops'  letters  repeating  the  so- 
called  "moral  absolutes"? 

Can't  we  trust  more  in  the  basic  goodness 
of  people,  in  their  fundamental  life-decision 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  lu  their  good  Judg- 
ment to  choose  what,  before  God,  seems  right 
for  them  as  they  make  the  complex  moral 
decisions  required  of  each  of  us? 

Our  approach  to  moral  leadership  must  be- 
come more  catholic,  more  universal.  There 
are  situations  in  society  that  demand  not 
new  laws  but  the  dispassionate  attention  of 
whole  communities.  Has  our  society  been 
focusing  Its  attention  sufflciently  on  Its  most 
fundamental  moral  Issues:  econonUc  exploi- 
tation, inequality  of  opportunity,  political 
and  military  accountability,  adequate  evalua- 
tion of  Bcliools,  wars  and  production  of  war 
machines  Instead  of  more  beneficial  products, 
personal  irresponsibility  in  some  life-styles, 
a  Just  immigration  policy,  use  of  wholesale 
abortions  instead  of  finding  effective  means 
of  birth  control,  racism,  escapism  through 
drugs,  otu-  worldwide  responsibility  to  the 
poor? 

Isn't  It  true  that  every  act  of  man  (even 
killing)  is  sometimes  good  and  sometimes 
bad?  Isn't  the  moral  value  of  our  individual 
acts  governed  by  some  fundamental  choice 
we  have  made  to  orient  our  whole  life  either 
to  take  care  of  ourselves  above  all  or  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  service  of  others? 

Is  It  because  we  have  failed  to  convince 
even  our  own  people  of  our  "official  position" 
that  we  are  seeking  to  legislate  morality' 
Don't  we  see  that  making  of  laws  is  a  power 
that  can  corrupt  the  whole  society  If  used 
blindly?  Don't  we  risk  encouraging  crime 
and  graft  by  making  unenforceable  laws 
against  ep.mbllng,  prostitution,  sex  movies, 
pornography? 

Don't  we  risk  favoring  one  group  In  our 
society  over  another  by  Insisting  on  le5!.<;lat- 
Ing  the  "Catholic  point  of  view"  on  abortion 
and  private  schools? 

In  general,  are  we  trying  to  use  legal  force 
as  a  substitute  for  deep  moral  reflection  on 
the  common  problems  that  our  whole  society 
Is  facing?  Do  we  teach  "moral  absolutes"  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  ptit  ourselves  Into  the 
complete  moral  situation  In  which  people 
here  are  finding  themselves  as  thev  try  to 
Judge  what  Is  right? 


MAC  A  LESTER   COLLEGE   CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BFLL  FRFNZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Macalester  College  In  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
celebrates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  its  educational  charter  by 
the  LcRlslature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. The  charter  centennial  celebration 
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will  run  for  1  year  featuring  a  series  of 
programs  by  groups  and  offices  of  the 
college. 

Macalester  College  has  an  impressive 
reputation  for  turning  out  some  excel- 
lent scholars  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  found  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  salute  its  long  history  of 
achievements  and  successes. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  "oil  crisis" 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  various  parts  can 
at  best  be  described  as  inept. 

During  the  truckers  strike,  while  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  FEO  Cliief  William  Si- 
mon were  floundering  aroimd  for  a  politi- 
cal solution.  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania  was  forced  to  step  in  and 
deal  with  the  problem. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  column  on  this  situation  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  wliich  is  complimentary-  to 
Governor  Shapp  and  the  Governor's 
reply. 

Tlie  material  follows: 

Gasoline  Shortage 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Every  day  It  gets  worse.  The  gas  situation, 
I  mean. 

Now  they're  doing  this  odd  day-even  day 
business,  and  in  a  lot  of  places  it's  not 
working. 

Nest  there'll  be  a  shoe  leather  shortage 
and  we'U  be  to  hopping  right-footed  on  odd 
days  and  left-footed  on  evens.  On  television, 
you  can  see  pictures  of  gas  station  owners 
strapping  on  guns  like  cowboys — arming 
themselves  against  their  non-customers 
who'd  like  to  be  their  customers  only  there's 
no  gas.  Peace  with  honor  at  the  pumps. 

Meanwhile — and  you  can  handle  this — they 
are  still  debating  in  Washington  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  gas  shortage.  People  are  fight- 
ing for  drops  of  the  stuff,  spending  hours 
waiting  for  half  a  tank  of  It.  Money  lost. 
Work  lost.  Business  lost.  Chaos.  And  the  peo- 
ple In  Washington  don't  know  for  sure  If 
there's  a  real  shortage. 

His  Czarshlp — the  Fuel  Simon — says  we 
don't  need  rationing,  we  might  need  ration- 
ing, we  do  need  rationing,  we  don't  need 
rationing.  And  he  gets  some  more  movie 
stars  to  tell  the  suckers  to  conser^-e  the  stuff. 

I  say  let's  have  rationing.  With  rationing 
well  get  a  black  market.  With  a  black  mar- 
ket we'll  get  iree  enterprise  and  with  that 
we'll  get  some  gas! 

It's  also  time  to  overthrow  his  Czarshlp, 
the  Fuel  Simon,  let  him  go  the  way  of  the 
other  Romanoffs. 

When  the  truck  drivers  went  on  strike 
he  and  his  Super-Boss,  Czar  Nlxon  hid  un- 
der the  bed. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Milton  J. 
Shapp  had  to  come  to  Washington  to  save 
the  country  from  anarchy. 

And  now  the  gas  station  owners  are  start- 
ing to  go  out  on  strike.  His  Czarshlp,  the 
Fuel  Simon,  is  already  hiding  from  a  p>osse 
of  angry  state  officials. 

New  anarchy.  New  stupidity.  Higher  costa 


for  the  working  people.  Off  with  the  Fuel 
Simon's  head. 

And  I'm  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  saying  eith- 
er bring  back  Governor  Shapp  to  Washing- 
ton or  move  this  paralyzed,  L-icapacitated  na- 
tional capital  to  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

OmCE  OF  THE  GO%-ERNOB, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  27, 1974. 
Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman, 
Washington  Post  Co., 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  vok  Hoffman:  I  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  your  two  recent  commentaries  as  part 
of  the  CBS  Spectrum  series  which  dealt  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Office's  handling — or  mis- 
handling— of  the  energy  problem  and  the  re- 
sulting chaos  from  their  action. 

While  I'm  flattered  by  your  complimentary 
references  to  me,  quite  frankly,  I  wish  It 
wasn't  necessary  that  I  go  to  Washington 
to  become  involved  in  these  problems.  It's 
only  because  the  national  leadership  has  ab- 
dicated its  responsibilities  in  these  areas,  and 
has  left  the  states  and  the  cities  with  the 
problems  that  force  officials  like  myself  to 
come  to  the  Capitol  and  seek  resolution. 

We're  the  ones  left  with  the  angry  people. 
It  is  our  roads  that  get  blockaded.  We're 
the  ones  who  don't  have  the  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel  to  allocate.  The  federal  government,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  problem,  appears  to 
be  runnUig  away  from  11. 

Nonetheless,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  kind 
words  and  while,  as  any  public  figtire  I  am 
pleased  by  recognition  of  my  actions;  none- 
theless, I  hope  it's  not  necessary  for  me  to 
travel  to  Washington  In  the  future  except  In 
the  course  of  normal  state  business. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Silapp, 

Governor. 

P.S.  On  your  point  about  moving  the  Capi- 
tol— York.  Pennsylvania,  a  short  25  miles 
south  of  Harrisburg  was  the  Federal  Capital 
for  little  more  than  a  year  in  1777  and  1778; 
we'd  be  glad  to  move  the  seat  of  government 
back  to  central  Pennsylvania — if  you're  start- 
ing a  movement ! 


MEMBERS   LTRGED   TO   MISS   GRID- 
IRON CLUB  DINNER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
Gridiron  Club  dinner  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy  in  recent  years 
because  of  Llie  club's  policy  of  discrimi- 
nating against  women. 

This  year  the  Journalists  for  Profes- 
sional Equality  are  holding  a  "counter 
Gridiron  dinner"  on  April  6,  the  same 
night  as  the  Gridiron  Club  event. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  skip  the  Gridiron  Club 
dinner  and  attend,  instead,  the  "coun- 
ter dinner"  which  will  be  held  at  7  pjn. 
at  Mount  Vernon  College's  gj-mnasium. 

The  proceeds  of  this  event  will  go  to 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Pre.<:s  which  provides  funds  to 
working  members  of  the  press  threatened 
with  court  action  for  their  faDure  to  dis- 
close sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  see  many  of 
my  colleagues  at  this  event  on  April  6. 
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MISLEADING  ADS  PREY  ON  PUBLIC 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  mrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  been  getting  inquiries  from  my  con- 
stituents about  advertisements  purport- 
ing to  offer— usually  for  a  fee — inside  in- 
formation on  obtaining  social  security 
benefits. 

One  such  advertisement  implies  that 
the  Government  is  guarding  secrets  about 
eligibility  and  states  that: 

If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  your  new 
social  security  benefits,  you  are  onlv  cheating 
yourself  ...  it  is  easy  to  start  getting  your 
new  social  security  benefits. 

Another  offers  a  booklet  which,  al- 
though it  is  free  upon  request,  Is  de- 
plorably entitled.  "Stake  Your  Claim- 
How  to  Work  the  Social  Security  Gold 
Mine." 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  eligibility 
for  social  security  benefits  is  clearly  de- 
fined by  law,  and  free,  accurate  informa- 
tion is  provided  to  the  public  upon  re- 
quest. Any  local  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration office  will  furnish  the  informa- 
tion. An  individual  can  write  or  visit  the 
office  nearest  to  him  or  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Baltimore.  Md 
21235,  and  can  receive,  free  of  charge! 
a  statement  of  his  own  social  security 
earnings,  booklets  describing  available 
benefits,  application  forms,  and  answers 
to  specific  questions. 

At  this  point,  I  am  inserting  my  recent 
correspondence  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  on  this  subject : 

„  .  JuTdhXT  18,  1974. 

Commissioner  Jamxs  B.  Cardwkll, 

Social  Security  AdmlnUtratUm,  Department 

of  Health,  education,  and  Welfare.  Balti- 

more,  Md. 
Dear  Commissionkb:  I  assume  your  agency 
to  aware  of  this  advertisement,  as  well  as  the 
contents  of  the  report  that  Is  offered  at  the 
cost  of  $3.00. 

Several  of  my  constituents  have  Inquired  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Information  in  this 
publication.  They  also  ask  why  thU  Informa- 
Mon  cannot  be  made  available  free  by  our 
Qovemment. 

I  would  apprecute  having  your  comments 
in  this  regard.  .        "'*^" " 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  DutSKi. 
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Integrity  of  the  social  security  program,  It 
also  helps  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
individual  must  obtain  from  outside  sources 
(at  a  price)  that  information  which  Is  pro- 
vided openJy  and  wlthoiut  charge  by  the  gov- 
ernment source.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  maintains  over  1,000  offices 
where  members  of  the  public  may  secure 
accurate  and  rei  labia  information  about 
social  security  free  of  charge. 

I  recently  asked  our  Chicago  Regional 
officials  to  get  in  touch  with  the  company  to 
suggest  other  approaches  to  their  adver- 
tising. In  addition,  we  are  currenUy  In  con- 
tact with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
cerning similar  projnotional  materials 
(Issued  by  Mr.  Ralph  ainzburg,  publisher  of 
the  magazine,  Moneysvcorth,  offering  a  free 
copy  of  the  booklet,  "Stake  Your  Claim— How 
to  Work  the  Social  Security  Gold  Mine") 
You  can  be  assured  that  the  Social  Security" 
Administration  regards  It  as  a  responsibUlty 
to  the  people  we  serve  to  inform  them  of  the 
deception  involved  In  this  type  of  adver- 
tising. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamzs  B.  Cakdwkix, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
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Social  SECTjRrrT  Abministeation 

Hon.  T.  J.  jS^!S°''-  ""■■  '''"^''^  '■  i'7*- 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Mr.  dttlski:  I  understand  and  share 
your  concern  about  the  promotional  adver- 
ttaement,  "How  to  CoUect  from  Social  Securi- 
ty at  Ally  Age  I"  This  advertisement  has  been 
appearing  in  many  newspapers  and  we  have 
been  concerned  with  some  of  the  misleading 
««tement8  that  are  made  about  theS 
■ecurlty  program.  As  you  can  see,  some 
•tatements  about  th«  program  appear  In  the 
torm  of  questions  and  suggest  that  complete 
«Mweni  can  be  obtained  only  by  reference 

^,K^*»,f*^^  publUhed  by  the  Good  News 
Publishing  company. 

I  believe  that  advertising  of  thte  typ«  does 

•  great  disservice  to  the  public.  In  addition 

to     undermining     its     confidence     in     the 


I  believe  the  claims  in  these  ads  are 
more  than  "a  great  disservice  to  the 
public";  I  believe  they  are  outrageous. 
If  there  is  any  gold  mine  connected  with 
social  security,  it  is  being  worked  by  these 
unscrupulous  advertisers. 

If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
imable  to  halt  such  blatant  misleading 
of  the  public,  then  Congress  needs  to 
take  remedial  action,  " 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 


selected  them  as  the  first  winners  of 
its  coveted  "Public  Defender  Award  " 

In  this  age  of  turmoil  when  the  in- 
tegrity, independence,  and  commitment 
of  public  servants  is  so  often  questioned 
the  governmental  life  and  times  of  Nich^ 
olas  Johnson  serve  a£  a  reminder  that 
with  courage.  Government  officials  caii 
be  responsive  to  the  common  weal 


RED  CHINESE-DOMINATED  REGIME 
IN  ALBANIA  CONTINUES  ATROC 
^I^OAmST  ITS  SUBJUGATED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

op   NEW    »OEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1973,  Nicholas  Johnson  left  the 
Federal  CJovenmient  after  more  than  10 
years  of  dedicated,  staunchly  independ- 
ent, and  committed  service  to  his  coun- 
tn^.  At  the  age  of  29,  Nick  was  appointed 
Maritime  Administrator  by  President 
Joh^n.  He  was  the  youngest  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  since  President  Ken- 
nedy's father,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  in 
1936.  He  served  with  distinction  there 
until  1966  when  he  wat  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
where  he  served  for  the  next  7V2  years 
Rarely  has  a  Federal  administrative 
official  shown  such  undiminished  zeal 
and  Independence  over  a  10-year  span 
of  (government  service.  Rarely  has  a  Fed- 
eral commissioner  so  consistently  and 
intelligently  articulated  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  1967  the  U.S.  Jaycees  selected  the 
Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America 
One  was  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts— 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  other  Federal 
official  was  FCC  Commissioner  Nick 
Johnson. 

Later  the  New  York  Times  reported 
college  students  were  turning  away  from 
^Ik  heroes  like  Jerr>-  Rubin  and  Abble 
Hoffman  to  more  solid  young  leaders 
One  was  Ralph  Nader.  The  other  was 
Nick  Johnson.  Then  the  New  Republic 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  who  say  that  the  1970's  should  be  a 
period  of  relaxed  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China.  They  say 
we  should  befriend  the  Red  Chinese  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  our  technological 
taQow-how.  trade  with  them  and  permit 
them  to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence 
to  their  neighboring  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  "no"  to  this  policy 
of  acquiesence.  I  want  no  part  of  friend- 
ship with  a  nation  that  continues  to 
assert  a  policy  of  world  domination 
through  communism. 

At  the  present  time,  only  three  states 
are  under  the  political  influence  of  Red 
China.  One  of  those  states  is  Albania 
n  customs  and  practices  in  that  country 
are  an  example  of  what  would  occur  if 
the  Red  Chinese  spread  their  influence 
to  other  countries.  I  believe  this  Nation 
would  be  condemning  such  people  to 
a  hell  on  Earth. 

I  recently  came  in  contact  vpith  two 
particular  problems  e^erienced  by  the 
subjugated  peoples  of  Albania.  Since  the 
Communists  took  over  that  state  in  1944 
many  freedom-loving  Albanians  fled 
their  homeland  to  come  to  the  West. 

Many  have  taken  up  residence  in  my 
congressional  district  in  New  York  City. 
Over  the  years  they  have  sought  to  com- 
municate with  their  families  still  living 
in  their  ancestral  hcxneland.  but  the 
Communist  dictators  have  sought  to 
thwart  their  every  effort.  They  wanted  to 
send  back  a  few  gifts  to  help  ease  the 
miserable  life  those  stUl  in  Albania  must 
suffer,  but  the  authoritarian  regime  has 
cut  off  all  such  mail. 

In  1967,  a  most  cruel  law  was  passed— 
or  more  rightly  announced— by  the  re- 
gime in  Albania.  This  new  decree  de- 
clared that  all  those  who  fled  Albania  are 
"enemies  of  the  people"  and  made  It  a 
crime  to  communicate  in -any  way  with 
them  or  to  receive  mail  and  packages 
from  them.  As  a  result,  many  Albanians 
here  in  America  are  unable  to  find  out 
even  if  their  loved  ones  in  Albania  are 
alive  let  alone  send  them  any  mail  or 
gifts. 

Similarly,  anyone  in  Albania  who  sends 
letters  to  the  "enemies  of  the  people"  in 
foreign  lands,  would  also  be  declared 
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"enemies  of  the  people"  and  subject  to 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

lliis  authoritarian  state  also  an- 
nounced in  1967  that  It  was  the  first 
totally  atheistic  state  in  the  world.  At 
that  time  the  Communist  regime  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  persecution  of 
all  religious  people  in  their  country.  All 
places  of  worship  were  closed  and  their 
property  seized.  The  clergy  was  abolished 
and  any  manifestation  of  faith  or  wor- 
ship was  made  a  crime. 

A  report  of  only  one  of  their  atrocities 
reached  this  country  last  August.  A 
Catholic  priest,  72  years  of  age,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Kurti,  was  tried  and  shot  in 
Milotl,  Central  Albania.  Just  because  he 
baptised  a  baby  privately  at  the  request 
of  the  child's  mother. 

Such  actions  are  not  typical  of  coun- 
tries that  seek  International  peace  and 
friendship.  Such  actions,  though,  are 
typical  of  those  countries  where  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Red  Chinese  brand  of  com- 
munism are  prevelant. 

We  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Albanian  regime — and,  frankly,  I  do 
not  think  we  should.  However,  to  prevent 
other  Albanias  from  developing  and  to 
prevent  more  people  from  coming  imder 
the  type  of  dictatorship  espoused  by  the 
Red  Chinese,  we  should  ban  all  trade  and 
exchange  of  information  with  the  Red 
Chinese  unless  they  guarantee  the  rights 
of  international  communication,  travel, 
and  religious  belief. 

We  have  a  precedent  for  this  in  the 
passage  by  this  body  of  the  Mills- Vanlk- 
Jackson  amendment  which  seeks  to  pro- 
hibit most-favored-nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  they  permit  their 
people  to  exercise  their  basic  right  to 
emigrate  freely.  So,  too,  should  we  re- 
quire as  a  condition  for  any  relaxation  of 
trade  restrictions  with  the  Red  Chinese, 
that  they  permit  people  under  their  in- 
fluence, including  the  Albanians,  the 
right  to  freely  travel,  to  practice  their 
religion,  and  to  communicate  with  other 
people  throughout  the  world. 


BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
marked  up  in  the  Interior  Committee  is 
H.R.  11500,  which  is  euphemistically 
called  a  bill  to  regulate  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal,  but  which,  in  actuality  is  an 
antisurface  coal  mining  thing  which,  if 
enacted,  would  guarantee  a  lot  of  cold 
dark  winters  by  unduly  interfering  with 
the  Nation's  energy  supply. 

For  instance,  H.R.  11500  would  require 
each  State  to  declare  any  or  all  of  its 
land  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining. 
At  the  same  time  it  says  this  designation 
shall  not  prevent  the  mineral  explora- 
^,tion  of  any  area  so  designated.  In  other 
words,  the  operator  who  cannot  mine 
an  area  is  allowed  to  discover  how  much 
coal  he  cannot  mine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  makes  just  about  as  much  sense 
as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 
H.R.  11500  is  notorious  and  it  should  be 
defeated. 
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Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative  from  Ohio  and  to  the  news 
media. 


LITHUANL\N  AMERICANS  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithu- 
anian Americans  of  Cleveland  have  is- 
sued a  resolution  in  commemoration  of 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
independence  of  Lithuania.  They  speak 
for  millions  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  a  land  oppressed  by  foreign  in- 
vaders. The  world  is  still  largely  Ignorant 
of  the  degree  of  suffering  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  must  bear.  But  Lithu- 
anian Americans  are  speaking  out  in 
their  behalf,  and  their  story  is  being  told. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  one  evidence  of  how  the  Lithu- 
anian Americans  of  Cleveland  are  re- 
sponding to  the  tragic  situation  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  old  coimtry. 
Resolution 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Cleveland 
area,  gathered  at  the  parish  auditorium  of 
the  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  February  17, 
1974,  to  observe  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania; and 

To  honor  those  who  died  for  Lithuania's 
freedom;  and 

To  repeatedly  condemn  the  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  continuing  physical,  religious  and 
cultural  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple by  the  Soviets,  all  of  which  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  secret  Soviet  pacts  with  the 
former  Hitler's  regime;  and 

To  alarm  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
genocidal  actions  by  settlement  of  Russian 
and  other  colonists  on  Lithuanian  soil  with 
the  Intent  to  alter  the  ethnical  character  of 
Lithuania's  population,  and  also  the  recently 
intensified  anti-religious  activities,  seeking  to 
destroy  all  churches;  and 

To  recall  the  sad  fate  of  Slmas  Kudirka,  the 
many  priests  and  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
citizens  in  the  forced  labor  camps  in  Siberia. 
Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that: 

1.  We  repeat  our  demands  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  and  all 
of  their  agents,  thus  enabling  the  Lithua- 
nians to  govern  themselves. 

2.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  seizure 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets  and  for  the  moral 
support  for  the  Lithuanian  cause,  and  also 
request  that  our  Administration  modify  its 
present  foreign  policy  by  seeking  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  enslaved  na- 
tions. 

3.  We  urge  otir  Administration  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  world  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  human  rights  in  Lithu- 
ania and  to  protest  such  frequency  violations 
by  the  Soviets. 

4.  We  also  urge  our  Administration  to  with- 
hold any  further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  it  releases  Slmas  Kudirka  and  the 
coimtless  numbers  of  other  prisoners. 

And  finally,  be  It  resolved  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  all 


BRICKER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  20 
years  ago  on  February  26,  1954,  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  on  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment and,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  31,  it  failed 
by  one  vote  to  achieve  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessar\'  to  pass  the  Senate  as  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  this  measure  failed  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  Bricker  amendment  was  intro- 
duced by  former  Senator  John  W.  Brick- 
er of  Ohio  In  1952  and,  after  extensive 
hearings,  it  came  to  a  vote  2  years  later. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has 
been  the  concern  of  tl-iis  Congress:  the 
great  expansion  of  Presidential  power  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  period  of  World  War  n  saw  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power.  There  was  a  movement  to- 
ward stronger  Executive  authority  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs  especially 
through  the  use  of  executive  agreements. 
These  executive  agreements  circumvent- 
ed the  normal  treaty  route.  The  execu- 
tive agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  with  a  foreign  power  or  foreign 
powers  boimd  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  and,  unlike  a 
treaty,  did  not  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  ad\1ce  and  consent. 
These  executive  agreements  made  major 
commitments  for  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs — commitments  which  ex- 
cluded the  participation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

The  gro'wing  U.S.  presence  in  world  af- 
fairs and  the  emergence  of  the  United 
Nations  also  brought  up  new  problems 
concerning  treaty  obligations  and  U.S. 
domestic  law  and  policies. 

This  amendment  proposed  by  former 
Senator  Bricker  sought  to  meet  this 
problem  and  the  growing  concern  of 
many  Americans  that  our  increasing  In- 
ternational obligations  would  erode  some 
of  our  freedoms  here  at  home.  It  sought 
to  alleviate  this  concern  by  requiring 
that  any  executive  agreement  made  by 
the  President  and  any  foreign  countrj' — 
or  international  organization — should*  be 
subjected  to  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  treaties ;  for  example,  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  went  further  to  pro- 
tect any  American  rights  being  abrogated 
or  negotiated  away  by  treaty.  If  any  pro- 
vision of  a  treaty  denied  or  abridged  anv 
right  enumerated  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  treaty  provision  would  have  no 
legal  effect.  This  section  was  designed  to 
prevent  treaty  law  from  superseding  U.S. 
constitutional  law.  In  addition,  it  was 
provided  that  no  treaty  could  permit  any 
foreign  power  or  any  other  International 
organization  to  supervise,  control,  or  ad- 
judicate the  rights  of  citizens  in  the 
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United  States  or  any  other  matter  \\ith- 
in  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Finally,  a  treaty  could  only  be- 
come effective  as  internal  law  in  the 
United  States  by  the  process  of  the  en- 
actment of  appropriate  legislation  by 
Congress. 

During  this  age  of  Executive  domi- 
nance in  foreign  affairs  and  a  period  of 
"undeclared  wars,"  we  need  this  type  of 
protection. 

We  recently  witnessed,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Rhodeslar  chrome  bill  In  the 
other  body,  the  assertion  was  made  that 
the  United  Nations  boycott  of  Rhode- 
slan  chrome  was  binding  on  the  United 
States  despite  the  fact  that  this  chrome 
Is  vitally  needed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
stainless  steel  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  the  attempt  during  the  debate  to 
make  this  action  of  an  international  body 
an  action  equlavlent  to  a  U.S.  law,  and 
thus  binding  on  our  country.  Certainly 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  not 
served  by  aiding  or  supporting  the  boy- 
cott. 

The  other  legislative  body  also  debated 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  This  measure,  if 
passed  by  the  Senate,  would  have  made 
manj-  matters  of  U.S.  domestic  concern 
matters  of  uiternational  concern  and  ad- 
judication. 

Although  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
International  bodies  for  mutual  benefit, 
we  need  to  act  in  a  way  which  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  all 
of  its  citizens.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  subject  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  to  some  re- 
strictions would  aid  us  in  protecting  our 
sovereignty. 

It  was  imfortunate  that  the  Brlcker 
amendment  met  defeat.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  former  Senator  Brlcker  for 
making  this  fight  two  decades  ago.  The 
United  States  would  be  better  off  today 
had  this  flight  to  pass  the  amendment 
been  .«aiccesEful.  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  778.  the  full  text  of  the 
Brlcker  amendment.  Other  colleagues  In 
the  House  have  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment.  The  past  20  years 
should  serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  We 
need  to  adopt  the  Brlcker  amendment. 


MRS.   CRAIG 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
and  Missourians  lost  an  outstanding 
public -spirited  citizen  In  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Horace  W.  Craig,  February  19,  1974. 

It  is  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
citizens  like  Mrs.  Craig,  that  our  demo- 
cratic process  is  made  to  work. 

She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her 
and  the  many  who  never  knew  her  will 
benefit  from  her  good  works  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

SzavicKs  Srr  for  Mrs.  Hobacx  Craio 
AT  Ckbisttan-  Chttrch 
Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Craig, 
McCredle,  wUl  be  held  at  2  pjn.  Prlday  at 
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First  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  Craig  died  Tues- 
day at  the  Callaway  Memorial  Hospital.  She 
was  born  Jan.  14.  1898,  »t  Garner,  Ark.,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Eugene  and  Edwlna  NevUle 
Wallen  Burks. 

The  former  Miss  LeUa  Pern  Burks,  she  was 
reared  In  California,  Oregon,  Colorado  and 
Webster  Groves.  The  family  moved  to  Fxilton 
In  1912  and  Mrs.  Craig  graduated  from  Wll- 
liam  Woods  College  In  1916.  She  attended 
South  East  Missouri  State  College.  Car>e  Gi- 
rardeau, and  taught  in  the  St.  Louis  Countv 
public  schools  until  her  marriage  to  Horace 
Wise  Craig  on  June  21,  1921. 

During  the  1920's  she  taught  at  Hereford 
and  Craig  schools  and  returned  to  teaching 
during  World  War  II  at  Mareln,  Mlllersburg 
and  Hardin  schools.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  officers  of  the  Christian  Wom- 
en's PeUowshlp  at  Richland  Christian  Church 
where  she  had  been  a  member  since  1921- 

Mrs.  Craig  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Calla- 
way County  Democratic  Committee  at  the 
4.1me  of  her  death  and  h»d  served  as  Demo- 
cratic Commltteewomaa  from  McCredle 
township  since  1926.  She  served  as  secretary 
of  the  committee  for  several  years  and  as 
\ice  chairman  for  the  past  10  years.  She  was 
an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  Ninth  District 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee.  She 
was  also  an  active  memher  of  the  Callaway 
County  Woman's  Democratic  Club. 

Other  organizations  Mrs.  Craig  held  mem- 
bership with  Included  Delta  Kappa  Gamma; 
Charity  StUle  Langstaft  chapter  of  tha 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
which  she  formerly  served  as  Regent;  a  past 
board  member  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Regional 
Library;  a  past  president  and  member  since 
1921  of  the  McCredle  Woman's  Club;  past 
board  member  of  the  National  Alumnae 
Board  of  William  Woods  College  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Green  Owl  Award  In  1964 
trojjp.  the  Alumnae  Association  for  her  out- 
standing service. 

She  was  preceded  In  death  by  her  husband, 
Dec.  24,  1957,  her  parents,  two  sisters,  Mary 
Eulalla  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Burks  Clark. 

She  Is  survived  by  a  son,  Daniel  B.  Craig, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  a  sister-ln-law,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Dunn,  Pulton,  a  niece,  Mrs.  John  A.  Howard, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  a  cousin.  Dent  Wallen, 
Mexico. 

Friends  may  call  at  Browning  Funeral 
Home  after  2  p.m.  Wednesday.  The  famUy 
requests  contributions  to  a  memorial  fund 
to  purchase  children's  bocks  for  the  F^ilton 
Branch  of  the  Daniel  Booae  Rerrlonal  Library. 
Friends  handling  the  fund  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlan  Borman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dutton, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Bryan  Harris 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Brltts. 

Burial  wUl  be  at  Hlllcrest  Cemetery. 
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CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  SPEAKS 
ON  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS       1 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
as  respected  for  their  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  high-quality 
housing  and  community  development 
legislation  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsj-lvanla,  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Moorhead. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  his  col- 
leagues will  read  with  interest  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Moorhead  on 
March    4.    1974.    before    the    National 


League    of    Cities-U.S.    Conference    of 
Mayors. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Moorhead  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  well-rounded  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  In  particular, 
and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  in  general. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  o''  Concressjian  William  S. 
Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.) 

Mayor  Martm,  of  Norfolk,  Mayor  Bradley, 
of  Los  Angeles,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  address  so 
august  and  Impressive  an  assemblage. 

Since  a  recent  poll  showed  that  people 
have  more  canfldence  In  their  trashman 
than  their  Congressman,  I  guess  I  should 
be  happy  to  be  Invited  anywhere. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  amidst  today's  soaring 
Inflation,  rising  unemployment,  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  that  public  officials — correctly  or 
Incorrectly— will  bear  the  brunt  of  citizen 
outrage. 

Just  recently,  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker 
which  renects  this  augury.  It  read  "Dear 
God.  Please  Let  Me  Have  Enough  GasoUno 
to  Get  to  the  Polls  on  Election  Day." 

I  think  we  all  agree,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, 1974  win  be  a  crucial  year  In  terms  of 
our  national  housing  and  commvmltv  devel- 
opment policy. 

We  have  not  passed  a  major  housing  and 
oommuiiity  development  bill  for  three  years. 

We  are  now  In  the  second  year  of  a  Presl- 
dentlally-lmposed  moratorium  on  all  as- 
sisted  housmg  programs. 

A  bloodied  and  besieged  President,  wound- 
ed but  still  possessing  great  power  and  au- 
thorlty.  faces  the  threat  of  Impeachment. 

The  Nation's  economy.  Jolted  bv  rampant 
Inflation,  Is  being  further  pressured  toward 
higher  prices  and  greater  unemployment  by 
the  energy  crisis. 

And  finally.  It  Is  a  congressional  election 
year. 

In  this  swirl  of  events  anything  could  oc- 
cur in  the  next  few  months,  from  passage 
of  a  full  blown  housing  and  communitv  de- 
velopment bUl  to  a  presidential  veto  of  same, 
a  veto  neither  house  could  override. 

I  need  not  remind  you— although  I  will  a 
bit  later  In  my  remarks— how  very  strong 
a  force  you  represent  for  translating  some 
very  progressive  Ideas — shared  by  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  your  own  associa- 
tion—into  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Tou've  come  to  Washington  ostensibly  to 
hear  what  the  federal  government  Is  going 
to  do  about  giving  you  the  community  de- 
velopment tools  and  resources  to  revitalize 
and  recaste  your  communities. 

You've  oome  to  Washington  to  find  out 
If  the  federal  government  will  again  be  the 
provider  of  funds  to  assist  In  housing  those 
who  pay  dearly  for  shelter  and  those  who 
nave  no  housing  at  all. 

You've  come  to  Washington,  I  hope, 
stripped  of  partisan  rancor,  devoid  of  inflam- 
matory rhetoric,  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  forge  the  same 
union  that  created  and  approved,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  "Mag- 
na Carta  of  housing  legislation,"  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Let  me  dwell  on  the  latter  need  for  bi- 
partisan cooperation— and  In  your  own  case- 
cooperation  at  different  levels  of  government. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  The  Administration 
may  not  have  the  horses  to  pass  the  kind  of 
community  development  and  housing  bill 
It  wants,  but  it  has  more  than  enough  to 
stop  any  effort  it  does  not  like. 

We  know  It  and  they  know  it. 

Therefore,  any  success  rests  on  mutual 
comproml.se. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Housing  Sub- 
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committee  and  the  Administration,  In  the 
person  of  HUD  Secretary  Jim  Lynn,  have 
locked  horns  and  reached  tentative  agree- 
ment on  Issues  which  some  weeks  ago  I 
would  have  considered  Irreconcilable. 

Much  credit  for  this  should  go  to  the 
Secretary  himself,  who  has  engaged  In  a 
highly  personal  brand  of  diplomacy  between 
HUD  and  Its  authorizing  conunlttees  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

We've  managed  to  reach  the  accords  I 
speak  of  In  a  series  of  extraordinary  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  mark-up  sessions  with 
Lynn  and  his  staff  present. 

We've  done  this  In  the  spirit  of  common 
resolve,  devoid  of  stridency  or  quest  for  pride 
of  authorship. 

If  sincerity  alone  could  father  a  new  hous- 
ing bill,  then  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would 
suggest  that  we're  dealing  with  a  very  preg- 
nant situation. 

But  we  all  know  that  good  Intentions  are 
not  sufficient.  It  takes  more  than  good  Intent 
and  good  wUl  to  produce  good  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  suggested 
that  the  battles  were  over,  the  war  won.  They 
are  not  and  it  Is  not  for  we've  just  begun  the 
skirmish. 

I  see  three  crucial  demands  we  must 
satisfy. 

We  must  produce  a  community  develop- 
ment program  which  builds  on  the  block 
grant  or  special  revenue  sharing  concept. 

We  must  inextricably  wed  a  commumty 
development  program  to  a  housing  compo- 
nent. 

And  finally,  In  doing  these  first  two,  we 
must  produce  a  bill  which  appeals  to  the 
broad,  often  conflicting,  needs  of  a  majority 
of  House  and  Senate  members. 

In  1971 — in  an  effort  to  produce  a  totally 
new  concept  In  bousing  and  community  de- 
velopment legislation — the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee chartered  three  panels  to  Investigate 
the  housing  issue. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  chair  Panel 
#3,  which  was  charged  with  producing  leg- 
islative Ideas  for,  and  I  quote,  "developing 
asuit^ible  (urban)  living  environment." 

Kurt  Wehbring,  one  of  a  dozen  outstand- 
ing consultants  who  wrote  issue  papers  for 
our  panel,  contributed  a  work  entitled  "Block 
Grants:  A  Means  for  Achieving  a  National 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Policy." 

Wehbrlng'8  embryonic  proposals — and  the 
recommendations  of  our  panel — are  what 
brought  you  here  today. 

As  you  know  both  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Administration  last  year  of- 
fered their  respective  legislative  versions  of 
a  community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Cur's  was  part  of  H.R.  10036,  the  so-called 
Barrett-Ashley  bUl.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion countered  wtlh  the  Better  Communities 
Act,  or  BCA. 

H.R.  10036  had  three  major  parts:  (1)  a 
program  of  block  grants  for  community  de- 
velopment and  housing,  (2)  a  major  new 
program  providing  for  the  modernization  of 
our  existing  public  housing  stock,  (3)  a  re- 
vised program  of  PHA  mortgage  Insurance 
with  special  provisions  for  assisting  middle 
Income  families. 

The  program  for  community  development 
block  grants  provides  $2.5  billion  to  be  dU- 
trlbuted  automatically  to  communities  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  a  three-year  $8.25  billion 
program  according  to  a  population,  povertv, 
and  housing  need  formula.  These  funds 
would  be  provided  in  a  block  grant  form 
consolidating  the  urban  renewal,  water- 
sewer,  neighborhood  faculties,  and  open 
space  programs.  To  receive  funds,  metro- 
politan cities  would  have  to  submit  applica- 
tions which  contain  balanced  programs  that 
would  eliminate  or  prevent  slums  and  blight, 
provide  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come people  and  Improve  community  facili- 
ties and  services.  All  communities  must,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  these  community  de- 
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velopment  block  grants,  submit  plans  to  pro- 
vide low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

The  Administration's  Better  Communities 
Act  Is  quite  slmUar  In  principal  to  the  com- 
munity development  segment  of  US..  10036, 
but  the  Administration  would  grant  funds, 
under  the  population,  poverty,  overcrowding 
formula,  to  large  counties  as  weU  as  major 
cities. 

TechnlcaUy,  the  Subcommittee  is  produc- 
ing an  entirely  new,  or  "clean"  bill  from  the 
major  recommendation  of  each  side. 

Let's  examine  what  the  Subccamilttee  has 
done  or  expects  to  do.  There  no  longer  exists 
any  doubt  In  my  mmd — or  in  the  collective 
minds  of  the  Subcommittee — that  we  must, 
and  can,  begin  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  In  fiscal  year  1975,  not 
1976  as  we  originally  suggested. 

One  additional  year  of  phasing  out  cur- 
rent categorical  programs  means  another 
year  of  inaction  and  no  substantial  progress. 

I  believe  we  can  put  together  a  bill — and 
with  all  systems  "go" — see  It  pass  the  House 
by  this  coming  June. 

This  should  give  you  about  six  months  to 
comply  with  the  public  participation  and 
needs  stipulation  requirement  that  precedes 
approval  of  your  community  development 
application.  Using  this  timetable — which  Is 
only  a  "guesstimate" — eligible  recipients 
could  begin  receiving  their  funds  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975. 

Regarding  the  applications  themselves,  the 
Subcommittee  has  embraced  the  suggestion 
of  the  Administration — and  a  position 
strongly  advocated  by  your  Washington 
staff — to  simplify  the  process  greatly  and 
allow  you  to  decide  your  own  priorities  with 
a  minimum  of  Interference  from  Washing- 
ton or  HUD  area  offices. 

The  Subcommittee  has  agreed  not  to  make 
you  go  through  detailed  application  require- 
ments before  receiving  your  first  entitlement. 
However  we  have  emphasized  quite  strongly 
that  the  Secretary  must  conduct  a  vigorous 
post  performance  audit  to  guarantee  proper 
use  of  federal  funds. 

In  other  words,  in  the  first  year  to  facili- 
tate start-up,  the  Secretary  should  not  seri- 
ously challenge  your  community  development 
priorities — unless  they  are  patently  absurd 
or  unreasonable — but  we  do  expect  him  to 
hold  back  second  and  third  year  funds  if,  in 
his  Judgment,  you  faU  to  make  serious  ad- 
vances toward  your  own  program  objectives. 

In  addition,  we  want  a  three  year  author- 
ization to  assure  you,  when  you  begin  to 
address  your  community  development  needs 
under  the  block  grant  program,  that  there 
will  be  a  sustained  federal  commitment  al- 
lowing you  to  complete  your  programs. 

On  a  most  crucial  Issue,  the  Subcommittee 
has  tentatively  decided  to  return  to  the  orig- 
inal Barrett-Ashley  proposition  which  would 
Include  in  your  hold  harmless  share  credit 
for  your  Model  Cities  program  experience. 

That's  the  good  news.  "The  bad  news  is  that 
we  expect  to  allow  Model  Cities  experience  to 
appear  in  your  formula  or  hold  harmless 
share  for  no  more  than  three  years — and  in 
many  cases  for  less  than  three  years. 

It  seems  inequitable  to  continue  to  grant 
hold  harmless  shares — which  In  most  in- 
tan  ces  will  be  more  than  your  formula 
shares — in  perpetuity  because"  of  a  federal 
program  commitment  which  never  v.as  meant 
to  be  etched  In  stone. 

However,  before  you  get  your  hackles  up, 
please  be  assured  that  we  are  assiduously 
working  on  a  mechanism — which  may  be  a 
special  categorical  program  or  a  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund — that  would  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  to  metropolitan  cities  to  soften 
the  descent  from  hold  harmless,  mcludlng 
Model  Cities,  to  your  formula  share. 

WhUe  the  Subconmilttee  has  yet  to  adopt 
the  Administration's  plan  to  treat  urban 
counties  on  an  equal  basis  as  metropolitan 
cities,  we  are  attempting  to  put  urban  coun- 
ties in  a  special  category  that  reflects  their 
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legitimate  community  development  needs. 
We  might  accomplish  this  by  giving  urbau 
counties  a  formula  claim  on  funds  which 
exist  In  the  SMSA  once  metropolitan  cities 
have  received  their  share. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for  some 
such  solution. 

First,  many  counties  are  exercising  com- 
munity development  authority  granted  them 
under  state  law,  and  aggressively  pvirsuing 
programs  for  their  component  governments. 

We  should  encourage  this  by  rewarding 
those  counties  which  have  the  legal  capacity 
to  perform  these  activities. 

TUB  second  reason — and  this  Is  one  which 
extends  to  other  facets  of  the  Community 
development  package — is  that  unless  the  bUl 
carries  a  broad  appeal  (translate  this  as 
money)  for  governments  other  than  metro- 
politan cities  we  don't  have  a  chance  of  wm- 
nlng  on  the  floor. 

Reflecting  new  demographic  patterns,  more 
and  more  Congressmen  fljid  themselves  rep- 
resenting suburban  constituents. 

I'm  one  of  them.  Before  1970. 1  represented 
only  wards  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Follow- 
ing the  census  and  reapportionment.  I  now 
represent  85%  of  Pittsburgh  and  150.000  sub- 
urbanites east  and  south  of  Pittsburgh. 

Therefore  our  community  development  bill 
must  allocate  funds  and  meet  the  needs  of 
not  only  those  who  have  had  ample  cum- 
mimity  development  experience  but  also 
those  who  have  received  little  or  no  federal 
community  development  money. 

While  Members  of  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  groups  like  yourself  enthusiasti- 
cally support  community  development  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation,  that  same  support 
often  evaporates  when  the  subject  turns  to 
federally  subsidized  hoiislng. 

I've  little  doubt  that  a  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program.  Independent 
of  a  housing  component  would  saU  thro-jgh 
Congress  with  little  opposition. 

After  all,  water  and  sewer  programs,  open 
spaces,  historical  preservation,  urban  beautl- 
ficatlon,  and  some  elements  of  urban  renewal 
appeal  to  a  broad  social  and  economic  range 
of  people. 

But  subsidized  housing  addresses  the  needs 
of  only  one  group — the  poor  and  near  poor. 

Without  real  lobbying  clout  in  Washing- 
ton, this  group  Is  near  pov.erless. 

Yet  before  we  rush  to  give  money  to  cities 
and  counties  and  other  units  of  government 
to  confront  their  community  development 
needs,  we  must  ask  ourselves  som.e  questions. 

For  whom  are  we  develrping  our  communi- 
ties? 

What  replaces  units  tern  down  by  urban 
renewal  programs? 

What  replaces  shelter  which  is  labeled 
worthless  by  code  enforcement  programs? 

Who  lives  in  model  neighborhoods? 

The  answers  are  people  and  housing. 

If  there  Is  anything  which  we  hava  learned 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  that  we  cannot 
have  sound  community  development  without 
a  close  tie-in  with  housing  assistance  and 
that  we  cannot  have  effective  housing  pro- 
grams without  local  governments  providing 
adequate  facilities  and  services  and  a  healthy 
community  environment  for  housing. 

Thus,  m  all  our  deliberations  with  the  Sec- 
retary we've  made  it  patently  clear  that  we 
must  have  a  strong  subsidized  housing  pro- 
gram to  go  along  with  communitv  develop- 
ment. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  retreated  from  its  Insistence  on 
housing  block  grants  to  parallel  the  commu- 
nity development  section  as  originally  sug- 
gested by  Barrett-Ashley. 

The  Administration  has  offered  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  fund  the  construction  of  300,000 
units  of  revised  Section  23  Leased  Housing. 

That's  fine  ...  for  a  starter. 

The  beisls  for  final  agreement  on  a  com- 
mtmlty  development  bUl  resta  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  further  expand 
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the  Section  23  program  to  allow  HX7D  to  work 
wltb  both  local  housing  authorities  (LHA'a) 
and  private  and  non-profit  developers  to  cre- 
ate a  mix  of  housing. 

Without  a  bousing  program,  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee will  not  approve  a  community  devel- 
opment bill. 
The  two,  In  my  mind,  are  Inseparable. 
We  are  several  years  away  from  the  bousing 
allowance  cash  grants  desired  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  HUD  cannot  go  through  the 
charade  of  partially  funding  or  fully  fund- 
ing community  development  programs  while 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  bousing  programs. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  suggestion  on  what  comrminlty 
groups  and  cities,  which  are  concerned  over 
the  need  for  adequate  housing,  can  do  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  the  retreat  of  the  federal 
government  from  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  key  to  revitalizing  a  community, 
whether  with  new  bousing  or,  as  more  often 
is  the  case,  rehabilitating  older  units,  is  to 
attract  private  money. 

There  will  never  be  enough  federal  money 
available  to  properly  fill  the  needs  of  all  those 
who  spend  a  disportlonate  share  of  their  In- 
come for  shelter  or  who  have  no  decent  bous- 
ing at  all. 

The  amount  of  money  to  accomplish  this 
has  been  conservatively  established  as  (7  bil- 
lion per  year. 

The  federal  government  has  never  spent 
more  than  $1.5  billion  annually  on  bousing 
programs.  Thus  it  is  imperative  to  get  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  Interested  in  putting 
their  funds  Into  loan  and  mortgage  programs 
for  Inner  city  neighborhoods. 

An  extremely  successful  effort  in  this  re- 
gard has  taken  place  in  my  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Called  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services, 
the  project  demonstrated  that  community 
groups,  by  closely  monitoring  a  revolving 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  loan  fund,  can 
convince  private  financial  Institutions  that 
loan  making  in  the  Inner  city  can  be  profit- 
able. 

The  group  started  with  a  grant  from  a  local 
foundation.  They  turned  this  money  into  s 
revolving  loan  fimd  which  made  low  inter- 
est rehabilitation  loans  to  local  residents. 
This  indigenous  effort  proved  so  successful 
that  private  lenders  who  bad  written-off  the 
area  once  again  turned  their  attention  to 
loan-making  activities. 

To  be  a  success,  such  an  effort  needs: 
strong  local  leadership,  at  the  community 
level  and  in  city  ball;  a  local  financial  in- 
dustry willing  to  consider  an  innovative  self- 
help  program  in  older  communities;  a  private 
source  of  seed  money;  and  finally,  an  unyield- 
ing determination  by  the  community  to  Im- 
prove itself. 

We've  done  it  on  a  small  scale  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  It  can  be  reproduced  In  other 
cities.  I  urge  you  to  consider  It. 

In  closing  let  me  return  to  the  issue  at 
hand  and  assure  you  of  certain  facts:  the 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  des- 
perately want  to  produce  a  good  housing  and 
community  development  bill,  which  the  en- 
tire House  can  embrace;  the  Administration 
very  much  wants  a  community  development  ' 
bill,  by  holding  that  hostage  for  a  quality 
housing  component,  I  think  we  can  get  a  bill 
out  of  committee  that  both  sides  can  agree 
upon;  the  economy  of  the  Nation  can  get  a 
much  needed  boost  from  a  strong  federally 
subsidized  housing  program;  and  finally,  and 
most  importantly,  every  member  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  Administration,  too — Is  aware 
that  there  are  too  many  crumbling  cities  and 
ill-housed  people  In  our  country. 

By  building  on  theoe  points,  employing 
strong  citizen  Interest,  the  lobbying  strength 
reflected  In  this  conference,  and  the  inherent 
lobbying  power  in  this  room,  I  think  we  can 
overcome  the  Administration's  retreat  from 
the  national  commitment  to  provide  "a  de- 
cent home  in  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  all  Americans." 
Thank  you. 
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HARRINGTON  CITES  NEED  FOR 
LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  FROM  CUTTING 
VA  PENSIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  week  I  have  received  a  deluge 
of  letters  from  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, from  coast  to  coast,  urgently 
seeking  help  in  their  light  against  the  in- 
flation which  Is  viciously  devouring  each 
dollar  almost  before  it  enters  their  pock- 
ets. These  letters  support  legislation  I 
Introduced  on  February  13  (H.R.  12787) 
to  protect  the  pension  benefits  of  veter- 
ans and  dependents  from  the  legal  loop- 
hole which  denies  them  the  full  financial 
benefit  of  social  security  increases,  by 
dropping  veterans'  pensions  they  have 
earned  every  time  social  security  bene- 
fits are  increased. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress, 
two  laws.  Public  Laws  93-66  and  93-233, 
were  enacted  increasing  social  security 
benefits  by  a  total  of  16.9  percent.  The^e 
laws,  however,  do  not  guarantee  that 
these  Increases  will  be  "passed  through" 
to  all  recipients.  To  the  contrary,  because 
present  law  requires  that  increases  in  so- 
cial security  be  considered  in  calulations 
of  income  for  determining  both  eligibility 
for  veterans'  benefits  and  the  amount  of 
these  benefits,  more  than  1  Vs  million  cur- 
rent recipients  of  VA  benefits  will  soon 
find  that  their  checks  have  been  substan- 
tially reduced. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  current  recipients 
will  be  disqualified  entirely  from  receiv- 
ing veterans'  pensions  because  of  the  in- 
creases In  social  security. 

In  all  too  many  cases,  the  increases  in 
social  security  are  leaving  recipients  in 
worse  shape,  in  terms  of  total  income, 
than  they  had  been  before  Congress  en- 
acted the  benefit  increase  laws.  We 
should  not  take  away  with  one  hand  what 
we  appear  to  give  with  the  other.  Our 
assistance  programs  should  genuinely  en- 
hance the  financial  security  of  the  aged, 
widowed,  and  disabled.  To  provide  only 
the  Illusion  of  help — and  play  a  shell 
game  with  the  welfare  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents — is  not 
enough.  The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
would  guarantee  that  increases  in  social 
security  enacted  during  the  93d  Congress 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  veterans,  their  widows,  or  their 
dependents. 

We  must  do  more  than  sympathize 
with  those  who  depend  on  fixed  incomes. 
We  must  protect  their  rights  to  the  full 
veterans'  benefits  they  deserve,  and  act 
against  the  injustice  of  reduced  or  dis- 
continued pensions  resulting  from  in- 
creases in  social  security.  Unless  we  wish 
to  add  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
already  on  welfare,  we  must  cease  giving 
with  one  hand,  seeming  to  acknowledge 
a  grave  need  for  an  increase  in  the  means 
of  our  elderly,  and  taking  away  with  the 
other,  because  of  a  needless  but  damag- 
ing technicality  in  the  law. 

The  following  letter  from  a  woman  In 
California  is  an  example  of  the  trou- 
bling problems  which  confront  veterans 
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suffering  at  the  hands  of  decreasing  or 
terminated  pensions  due  to  the  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  The  text  of 
her  letter  follows: 

Deab  Mb.  Harrington:  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing the  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to 
try  and  help  the  many  veterans  and  veterans' 
widows  from  having  money  taken  from  our 
checks  every  time  there  is  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  received  my  January 
check  of  which  %\bn9  was  deducted  leaving 
my  check  at  $29.84.  (Bven  before  the  So- 
cial Security  Increase  came  through.) 

The  first  payment  to  the  hospital  will  be 
raised  from  $72.00  to  $84.00.  The  payment 
to  the  doctor  will  be  raised  from  $60.00  to 
$70.00. 

Please  sir:  where  will  it  all  lead  to? 

I  have  written  several  times  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  All  I  received  was  a 
form  letter  explaining  the  law. 

I  am  in  my  74tb  year.  I  would  like  to 
work  BO  as  to  make  up  the  difference,  but 
no  one  wants  to  hire  people  this  age,  even 
though  you  are  healthy  and  able  to  work. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  way  can  be 
found  to  correct  this  law. 

Ood  bless  you  for  your  effort. 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observed 
on  the  Whip  Notice  this  week  that  the 
post  card  registration  bill  may  come  up 
after  Tuesday. 

I  have  noticed  certain  arguments  be- 
ing made  that  i>ost  card  voter  registra- 
tion is  confusing  and  discourages  people 
not  to  register. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  arguments  are  not 
valid. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  ask  that  the  post  card  used  to  regis- 
ter voters  in  Texas  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  op- 
position to  having  large  numbers  of  our 
constituencies  voting- 

In  my  district,  with  post  card  registra- 
tion, the  number  of  voters  registered  is 
high.  And  it  is  easy  to  register.  In  the 
past  I  have  personally  assisted  in  regis- 
tering working  people  and  students  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  £ind 
other  schools.  Using  the  post  card  sys- 
tem many  students  will  register,  and 
then  vote. 

This  Is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  our 
democratic  system  is  improved  by  it. 
Below  is  the  Texas  post  card  format: 
(Front) 

Place  stamp  here 
Fritz  Robinson 

County  Tax -Assessor  Collector 
Travis  County  Court  House 
P.O.  Box  1748 
■    Austin,  Texas  78767 

(Back-left  side) 
Application  roR   Votes   Rkgistration 

OCRTnriCATK 

Travis  County.  Texas 
Do  not  reregister  if  registed  in  1972 

Date: 19 — 

Voting  Precinct  No. (If  known) . 
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NAME    or   VOTER 

Mr.,  Miss.  Mrs (Please  print) 

Street  address 

Street  or  Route  No.  (do  not  tise  P.O.  Box)" 
City - Zip    Code 

Social  Security  Number (if  known) 

Telephone   number 

Sex: Male Female. 

Age 

check  here  if  serviceman  or  student 

(Back-right  aide) 
Residence:  I  certify  tiiat  the  applicant  la 
18  years  of  age  or  over,*  a  citizen  of  the 
iCnited  States,  and  will  have  resided  in 
Texas  and  the  county  and  city  for  30  daye 
upon  the  effective  date  of  the  certificate  for 
which  this  application  is  submitted.  I  under- 
stand that  the  giving  of  false  information  to 
procure  the  registration  of  a  voter  Is  a  felony. 

•If  under  21,  show  date  of  birth 

month   day    year 

FORMER   registration 

If  resglstered  In  another  Texas  county 
during  the  preceding  three  years 

Name  of  county 

Residence    address 

Street  or  Route  No. 
City - Zip  Code 

Mall  certificate  to  the  following  temporary 
address   if   it  Is   not   to   be   maUed   to  the 
permanent  address  above: 
Street  Number City zip  Code 

Mail  or  deliver  application  promptly  to 
County  Tax  Assessor  Collector  of  Your  Home 
County.  Application  must  be  received  by  the 
registrar  31  days  prior  to  election  at  which 
you  wish  to  vote 

Sign  Here: 

Signature  of  voter  agent* 

'Husband       Wife       Father       Mother      Son 

or      Daughter  ONLY 

(Circle  one  where  applicable) 

Deputy    

Telephone  No IIIII"! 

Please  note  that  the  left  side  is  used  if 
the  voter  is  registering  for  the  first  time. 
The  right  side  is  for  those  who  have 
moved  to  another  county  and  must  re- 
register. 

I  might  add,  if  a  person  registered  the 
year  before,  that  person  is  automatically 
registered  the  following  year. 


INADEQUATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BOB  BERGUND 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  concern  regarding  the 
announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  earlier  this  week  about  its 
plans  for  implementing  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  seems  that 
once  again  the  Department  is  attempting 
to  cut  budget  comers  at  the  expense  of 
hungry  people — contrary  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Under  recent  amendments  to  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  by  June  30,  1974. 
It  appears  from  this  week's  announce- 
ment that,  not  only  will  he  fall  to  meet 
this  deadline— by  9  months— but  he  in- 
tends to  restrict  eligibility  to  a  level 
lower  than  that  required  by  the  act  and 
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he  also  intends  to  shortchange  the  is- 
land's malnourished  poor  families  on  the 
amount  of  food  stamps  they  will  be  re- 
ceiving. 

I  shall  take  up  these  matters  one  at  a 
time,  starting  with  implementation.  The 
August  1973  amendments  to  the  act  re- 
quire that  the  program  be  operated  in 
every  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States  as  of  June  30, 1974,  unless  it  is  im- 
possible or  Impracticable  to  do  so.  It 
would  surely  seem  that  the  11 -month 
period  from  August  1973  to  July  1974, 
would  be  sufficient  advance  notice.  Yet, 
according  to  this  week's  announcement 
the  Department  is  imwiUing  to  bring  the 
program  to  San  Juan  imtll  March  of 
1975 — an  Incredible  19  months  from  en- 
actment of  the  amendment.  I,  for  one,  am 
very  skeptical  that  a  serious  effort  is 
being  made. 

Let  the  Department  know  that  the 
food  stamp  program  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  very  urgent  needs  of  hungry 
people.  Unless  the  Department  and  the 
Commonwealth  can  sustain  the  burden 
of  proof  put  on  them  by  the  act  and  come 
up  with  showing  that  It  is  "impossible 
and/or  impracticable"  to  bring  about 
islandwide  implementation  by  June  30, 
1974,  they  will  be  in  violation  of  the 
statute  if  the  plans  in  this  week's  an- 
nouncement are  carried  out. 

As  to  the  coupon  allotments,  it  appears 
that  the  Department  has  completely 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
food  prices  on  the  island  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  those  in  major  cities 
of  the  mainland.  I  say  this,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  announced  coupon  allot- 
ment schedule  a  Puerto  Rican  family  of 
four  is  slated  to  get  only  $122  worth  of 
stamps  to  meet  their  monthly  food  needs 
instead  of  the  $142  they  would  get  living 
In  even  the  least  expensive  area  of  the 
mainland. 

One  can  only  surmise  at  how  the  De- 
partment arrived  at  the  $122  figure.  It 
may  be  that  they  costed  out  the  usual, 
inadequate  diet  of  Puerto  Rico's  poor, 
added  a  few  dollars  and  arrived  at  the 
figure  announced — totally  disregarding 
the  high  cost  of  standard  staple  items 
that  are  essential  to  good  nutrition.  I 
am  calling  upon  the  Department,  here 
and  now.  to  calculate  the  Islandwide 
cost  of  standard  food  items.  If  they  are 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  mainland 
then  coupon  allotments  must  be  raised  to 
whatever  level  is  necessary  so  long  as 
they  do  not  exceed  the  statute's  maxi- 
mum: "The  prevailing  coupon  allotment 
levels  on  the  mainland." 

Finally,  the  eligibility  standards  are 
also  lower  than  the  mainland's. 

It  would  appear  that  USDA  did  not 
calculate  them  in  the  maimer  required 
by  the  act  which  is  to  multiply  the  is- 
land's per  capita  income  figure  by  the 
number  of  people  in  a  household  to  de- 
termine that  household's  maximimi  in- 
come eligibility  figure  but  instead,  they 
followed  the  procedure  used  in  the  main- 
land. That  is  to  set  eligibility  at  a  point 
at  which  coupon  allotments  would  equal 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  income 
eligibility  level.  By  following  the  main- 
land policy  they  used  the  inadequate 
coupon  allotment  figures  previously  dis- 
cussed as  the  base  and  came  up  with 
eligibility  standards  that  are  approxl- 
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mately  14  percent  lower  than  the  main- 
land's. 

It  should  be  sincerely  noted,  however, 
that  the  Department  could  have  used  a 
worse  method  and  determined  eligibility 
by  comparing  the  islands  lower  per 
capita  income  to  the  mainland's  higher 
figures  and  then  reducing  the  eligibility 
by  a  proportionate  amount.  Some  ob- 
servers of  the  Puerto  Rico  situation 
feared  such  would  happen  and  it  would, 
of  course,  have  been  in  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  The  Department  wisely 
chose  not  to  follow  such  a  course. 


BILL  TO  INSURE  CONGRESSIONAL 
SURVEILLANCE  OVER  DEBTS 
OWED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  our  bill 
to  insure  congressional  sun-eillance  over 
settlements  of  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  nations  is  gathertag 
continued  support  in  the  House. 

This  legislation,  originally  introduced 
by  Congressman  Derwinski  and  me, 
seeks  to  insure  congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  renegotiation,  rescheduling, 
cancellation  or  settlement  of  foreign 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
designed  to  prevent  "giveaways"  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  without  pri- 
or consultation  by  the  Congress. 

We  introduced  this  joint  resolution  last 
week  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  over 
40  Members.  Today,  we  have  reintro- 
duced the  bill  with  16  new  cosponsors,  a 
list  of  which  follows  my  remarks. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  moving 
the  resolution  through  the  House.  Con- 
gressmen Derwinski,  Broomfield,  and 
I  were  successful  in  having  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  adopt  our 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  to  insure  congressional  sur- 
veillance over  currency  settlements  that 
come  under  this  act.  Our  joint  resolution 
applies  the  terms  of  this  amendment  to 
all  currency  settlements,  involving  all 
American  aid,  including  Public  Law  480 
funds. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  continued 
support  from  our  colleagues  and  ulti- 
mate passage  in  the  House. 

A  complete  list  of  those  Members  who 
have  cosponsored  our  resolution  follows: 
Cosponsors  or  House  Joint  RESOLtmoN  920 
Wolff,  Derwinski,  Addabbo,  Anderson  (111.). 
Archer,  BevUl,  Broomfield,  Brown  (Calif.), 
Cohen,  Collins  (Texas),  Conte, 

Daniel,  Robt.  (Va.),  Devlne,  Dickinson 
(Ala.) ,  Drlnan,  Ellberg,  Puqua,  Gettys,  Gross, 
Harrington,  Helstoskl,  Hlnshaw, 

Hosmer,  Hungate,  Kemp,  Ketcbum,  Long 
(Md.) ,  Iiott,  Mann  (S.C.) ,  McCormack,  Mont- 
gomery, Sandman,  Sarbanes, 

Taylor  (N.C.),  Tlernan,  Wbltehurrt.  Winn, 
Yates,  Young  (Fla.) ,  Heinz,  PodeU,  Pritcbard. 
Lelaney,  Burke  (Mass.),  ailman. 

NXW  COSPONSORS  ADDED  TODAT 

Abzug,  Chappell,  Collier,  Mrs.  Collins  (HI ) 
Daniel,  Dan  (Va.),  Richard  Pulton,  Ounter, 
Holtzman, 

Hudnut,  Ichord,  McColllster.  MoaMer. 
Relgle,  Slsk,  Symms,  Veysey. 
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PROGRAM  RUN  BY  ABCD  CHANGES 
LIVES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    >CABSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  are  aware,  the  authorization 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
expires  in  June  1974.  For  10  years  now 
OEO  has  served  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  handicapped,  and  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  It  signifies 
America's  continuing  commitment  to  and 
concern  for  those  persons  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  part  of  the 
economic  mainstream.  OEO  has  helped 
these  people  attain  independence  and 
self-reliance,  not  through  handouts,  but 
through  programs,  like  job  training,  de- 
signed to  equip  them  with  permanent 
skills.  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development — ABCD — the  major  OEO 
grantee  in  Boston,  has  served  the  com- 
munity and  the  people  of  Boston  in  this 
capacity  for  years.  It  has  enabled  par- 
ticipants to  rise  from  poverty  to  assume 
their  place  in  the  cormnunity  as  produc- 
tive and  creative  persons.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  the  story  of  one  per- 
son whose  life  was  changed  by  his  in- 
volvement in  a  program  organized  and 
nm  by  ABCD  and  funded  by  OEO.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  countless  other 
stories  like  it  in  Boston  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  argues  eloquently  for  the 
continuation  of  OEO.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  examination: 

CODMAN    SQTTAaz A    LONG   WaT    POB   JiMMT 

(By  Jeremiah  Murphy) 

Sometimes  you  need  a  break,  but  Jimmy 
McOonoghy  of  Dorchester  wasn't  buying  that 
line  a  few  years  ago  because  he  figured  he  was 
doing  all  right. 

He  had  quit  school  at  16  and  was  picking 
up  a  few  dollars  stealing  cars  and  selling 
parts,  and  that  gave  him  enough  money  to 
tie  one  on  now  and  then  and  hang  out  on  the 
comer  at  Codman  Square  In  Dorchester. 

Jimmy  figvired  he  was  doing  all  right, 
and  so  what  If  he  had  a  long  Juvenile  record 
and  now  there  were  those  stolen  cars  and  a 
little  breaUng  and  entering.  He  had  grown 
up  In  a  broken  family  in  Dorchester,  so  It  was 
easy  to  drift  with  the  crowd,  to  clUnb  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  Woolworth's  store  and  sit 
there  and  get  tanked  on  beer  and  perhaps 
a  pint  he  stole  from  the  drugstore  where  he 
worked  parttlme. 

He  was  16  years  old.  drifting  aro\ind,  crash- 
ing at  any  place  he  could  find.  He  wasn't  wor- 
ried, because  teenagers  think  they  are  going 
to  be  kids  forever.  But  It  doesn't  work  that 
way.  Two  of  his  old  Dorcheeter  pals  became 
Walpole  prison  Inmates.  It  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  Sometimes  that  is  the  pattern. 

But  Jimmy  McConoghy  got  a  break.  One 
night  be  stopped  Into  Sal's  Pizza  Shop  and 
bumed  a  cigarette  off  a  pretty  young  blonde 
named  Else.  And  later  he  asked  her  for  a 
date.  She  said  no. 

But  he  kept  after  her  and  eventually  she 
said  OK,  but  only  under  certain  conditions: 
that  he  stop  stealing  cars  and  find  a  job 
and  ...  It  came  at  a  very  bad  time,  because 
McConoghy  was  going  into  Dorchester  Dis- 
trict Court  In  a  few  days  on  a  car  theft 
charge. 

So  he  signed  up  for  an  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development  (ABCD)  training 
program  to  learn  how  to  repair  typewriters. 
Then  Judge  Paul  H.  King  gave  blm  one  more 
chance  and  McConoghy  started  going  over  to 
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Broadway  in  Southle  every  day.  He  wanted  to 
quit  the  typewriter  course,  but  Instructor 
John  Gllmore  somehow  kept  him  going,  and 
ABCD  counselor  Bob  Ellas  kept  calling  and 
asking  "How's  it  going?  .  .  .  come  cu.  you  can 
make  It." 

Jimmy  finished  tike  16-week  course  and 
now  he  could  do  something  that  some  of  his 
pals  hanging  on  that  Codman  Square  corner 
couldn't  do:  eairn  an  honest  living. 

Then  Gllmore  went  to  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Division  In  Cambridge  and  told  them  about 
Jimmy's  police  record  and  still  convinced 
them  to  give  him  a  try.  So  McConoghy  went 
to  work  with  Royal  and  liked  it.  So  what  If 
he  didn't  get  rich.  He  had  a  straight  Job 
and  that  meant  Else  EtlU  would  go  out  with 
him,  so  he  tried  to  forgot  about  stealing  cars 
and  getting  stiff  on  rooftops  and  all  that. 

But  then  it  was  1669  and  the  draft  was 
threatening,  so  Jimmy  signed  up  with  the 
Army.  Everything  went  okay,  because  he  was 
assigned  to  repair  typewriters  at  Fort  Knox. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  equivalent  of  ser- 
geant and  got  orders  to  go  to  Germany,  so 
that  is  when  he  and  Blse  decided  to  get  mar- 
ried. 

He  spent  a  year  or  so  in  Germany,  then 
returned  to  Dorchester  and  a  little  apart- 
ment and  his  old  Job  at  Royal.  He  travels 
around  Greater  Boston  now  making  type- 
writer repairs  and  If  things  work  out  right, 
maybe  he  will  move  np  in  the  company.  He 
likes  the  Joh. 

McConogby  looks  like  a  thousand  other  23- 
year-old  Dorchester  guys  with  his  longlsh 
black  hair  and  a  moustache.  But  there  Is  an 
Important  difference  from  his  old  friends  on 
the  comer,  because  now  he  Is  married  with 
a  home  and  sometimes  on  weekends  he  and 
the  wife  drive  up  to  New  Hampshire  to  go 
sklmoblUng  and  all  that.  Maybe  someday  he 
will  be  able  to  swing  a  down  payment  on  a 
house  of  their  own.  "Hie  other  night  McCon- 
oghy sat  In  the  Tara  pub  on  Dorchester  ave- 
nue and  talked  about  Judge  King  and  John 
Gllmore  and  Bob  Ellas  and  the  Royal  type- 
writer company,  but  most  of  all  he  talked 
about  his  wife.  "She  made  the  difference," 
he  said.  The  retison  be  said  sure,  go  ahead 
and  use  his  name,  was  that  "maybe  the  story 
will  help  one  kid  in  Dorchester  .  .  .  you  never 
know."  It  Is  a  damned  good  reason.  Then 
James  Anthony  McConoghy  got  Into  his  little 
yellow  sports  car  and  drove  home.  To  Else 
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DEMANDS  COMPLETE  WITHDRAWAL 
OF  SOVIET  FORCES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  view  of  the  fact  that  Lithuanian- 
Americans  are  one  of  the  smallest  mi- 
norities in  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  their  cause.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  Inserting  In'itjie  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  on  February  17, 
1974,  by  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council,  Inc. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOtTTTON 

i 

We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Cleve- 
land area,  gathered  at  the  parish  auditorium 
of  the  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  February  17, 
1974,  to  observe  the  flfty-slxth  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania; and 

To  honor  those  who  died  for  Lithuania's 
freedom;  and 

To  repeatedly  condtnin  the  forceful  occu- 
pation  of  Lithuania   by  the   Soviet  Union, 


and  the  continuing  physical,  religious  and 
cxiltviral  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple by  the  Soviets,  all  of  which  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  secret  Soviet  pacts  with  the 
former  Hitler's  regime;  and 

To  alarm  aU  the  free  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
genocldal  actions  by  settlement  of  Russian 
and  other  colonists  on  Lithuanian  soil  with 
the  Intent  to  alter  the  ethnic  character  of 
Lithuania's  population,  and  also  the  recently 
intensified  antl-rellglous  activities,  seeking 
to  destroy  all  churches;  and 

To  recaU  the  sad  fate  of  Simas  Kudlrka, 
the  many  priests  and  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anian citizens  in  the  forced  labor  camps  in 
Siberia.  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that: 

1.  We  repeat  our  demands  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  and  all 
of  their  agents,  thus  enabling  the  Lithu- 
anians to  govern  themselves. 

2.  We  express  our  gratltufle  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  seizure 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets  and  for  the 
moral  support  for  the  Lithuanian  cause,  and 
also  request  that  our  Administration  modify 
Its  present  foreign  policy  by  seeking  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  enslaved 
nations. 

3.  We  urge  our  Administration  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  world  opinion  on  behaif  of 
the  restoration  of  human  rights  In  Lithuania 
and  to  protest  such  frequent  violations  by 
the  Soviets. 

4.  We  also  urge  our  Administration  to  with- 
hold any  further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  it  releases  Simas  Kudlrka  and  the 
countless  numbers  of  other  prisoners. 

And  finally,  be  it  resolved  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio  and  to  the 
news  media. 


IMMEDIATE  INVESTIGATION  OP 
OIL  SITUATION  ESSENTIAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAI7LAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Shah  of  Iran  charged  over  a  week 
ago  that  the  United  States  is  Importing 
as  much  oil  as  ever  if  not  more,  and  sug- 
gested fraud  on  the  part  of  oil  compa- 
nies in  the  present,  so-called  energy 
crisis. 

I  have  Introduced  a  House  resolution, 
which  now  has  66  cosponsors,  directing 
a  factfinding  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  full  subpena  power  to  obtain 
the  facts  under  oath  from  oil  compa- 
nies' executives. 

My  resolution  compels  a  factfinding 
investigation,  rather  than  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  Administration  which 
has  shown  it  lacks  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  energy  crisis. 

The  House  will  be  considering  today 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act, 
which  would  allow  the  Administrator, 
when  he  is  nominated  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  to  issue  subpenas  to  the  oil 
companies  and  Inspect  their  places  of 
business  if  necessary. 

The  key  word  here  is  "allow."  Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  as  It  comes  to  the  floor 
today  mandates  an  Investigation,  let 
alone  sets  a  time  deadline  for  reporting. 
In    fact,    any    information    classed   a» 
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"trade  secrets"  or  "other  confidential 
data"  may  not  even  be  released  by  the 
Administrator,  except  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

In  addition,  we  are  dealing  with  an  as 
yet  unestablished  group,  and  a  bureauc- 
racy at  that,  in  the  proposed  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

The  Administrator  of  FEA  should  have 
subpena  power.  But  beacuse  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  compel  him  to  use  his 
full  authority  and  report  back  to  us.  I 
strongly  urge  that  House  Resolution  917, 
my  bill,  be  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  need  facts  now. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  SEEKING 
CREDIT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex  or 
marital  status  against  individuals  seek- 
ing credit. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  made 
some  significant  gains  in  providing  more 
equitable  treatment  for  women  in  em- 
ployment and  education.  There  remain, 
however,  several  areas  In  which  women 
are  still  actively  discriminated  against. 
One  such  area,  the  refusal  of  eQual 
credit,  has  vast  ramifications  not  only 
for  the  American  woman  but  also  for 
our  entire  economy. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a 
woman,  either  married  or  single,  experi- 
ences much  greater  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing credit  than  a  man — even  if  their 
financial  situations  are  similar.  Married 
women  are  often  refused  credit  in  their 
own  name.  Single  women  have  trouble 
establishing  credit  and  widows  or  di- 
vorced women  experience  difficulty  in 
trying  to  reestablish  credit. 

While  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  our 
acceptance  of  women's  equal  role  In  our 
society,  we  have  yet  to  lawfully  prevent 
discrimination  against  women  seeking 
credit. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  meas- 
ure today,  a  companion  bill  to  legislation 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Peyser 
of  New  York,  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status 
against  individuals  seeking  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  clear  and  precise — they  are  strong 
provisions  with  severe  enough  penalties 
to  insure  that  the  American  woman  is 
justly  treated  when  she  seeks  credit  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  or  marital  status  against  Individuals 
seeking  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLI 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Credit  Act". 
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paouiBrnoN  or  discsimination  on  accottnt 

OF  SEX  OE   MARTIAL  STATUS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
creditor  or  card  Issuer  to  discriminate  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  marital  status  against  any 
Individual  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
denial  or  terms  of  credit  In  connection  with 
any  credit  sale,  any  loan  or  mortgage,  or  any 
other  extension  of  credit,  or  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance,  renewal,  denial,  or  terms  of  any 
credit  card.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
lessor  of  real  or  personal  property  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  an  Individual  entering  Into 
a  lease  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

( 2 )  For  the  purpose  of  extending  credit  or 
Issuing,  renewing,  denying,  or  determining 
the  terms  of  any  credit  card — 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  married  couple  or 
either  spouse,  any  creditor  or  card  Issuer 
shall  take  into  account  the  combined  In- 
comes of  both  spouses  If  both  spouses  are 
obligated;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  Individual,  any 
creditor  or  card  Issuer  may  not  rely  on  the 
probability  or  assumption  that — 

(i)  the  Income  of  such  Individual  may  be 
diminished  because  of  the  sex  or  marital 
status  of  such  individual;  or 

(11)  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  Income  of 
such  Individual  may  be  affected  by  the  sex  or 
marital  status  of  such  Individual. 

(b)  (1)  Any  creditor  or  card  Issuer  who  dis- 
criminates against  any  individual  in  a  man- 
ner prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  is  liable  to 
such  Individual  in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  action, 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  2  per  centtim 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor  or  card  issuer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  of  the  end  of  the 
creditor's  or  card  Issuer's  fiscal  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
discrimination  occurred;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  llabUlty,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  cotirt. 

(2)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion during  the  one  year  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  \mder  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(D)  banks  (other  thaa  cooperative  banks) 
which  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Dep>oslt 
Instirance  Corporation,  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

(2)  section  6(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions 
and  any  building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan, 
or  homestead  association,  or  cooperative 
bank  which  is  not  subject  to  any  of  those 
provisions; 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Director  of   the   Bureau   of  Federal   Credit 
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Unions  in  the  case  of  any  credit  union, 
whether  or  not  insured  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that  sub- 
section, a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  by  such  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a 
requirement  Imposed  under  that  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  powers  under  any  provision  of 
law  specifically  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  that  sub- 
section may  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing compliance  with  this  Act,  any  other 
authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  is  specifically  committed 
to  some  other  agency  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce 
such  requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
its  functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Im- 
posed under  that  Act.  AU  of  the  function* 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  are  available  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  by  any  person  with  this  Act, 
Irrespective  of  whether  that  person  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  meets  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tional tests  In  the  Federal  "Trade  Commission 
Act. 

(d)  Any  agency  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

CRIMINAL    SANCTION 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  section  2  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  such  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

DEFiNrnoNS 
Sec  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer  payment  of 
debt  or  to  Inctir  debt  and  defer  Its  payment. 

(2)  "Credit  sale"  refers  to  any  sale  with 
respect  to  which  credit  is  extended  or  ar- 
ranged by  the  seller. 

(3)  "Creditor"  means  any  person  who  ex- 
tends, or  arranges  for  the  extension  of,  credit 
In  connection  with  loans,  sales  of  property 
or  services,  or  othen^-ise,  whether  or  not  a 
finance  charge  or  late  payment  charge  is  re- 
quired. 

(4)  "Credit  card"  means  any  card,  plate, 
coupon  book,  or  other  credit  device  existing 
for  the  ptu-pose  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, labor,  or  services  on  credit. 

(5)  "Card  Issuer"  means  any  person  who  Is- 
sues a  credit  card,  or  the  agent  of  such  per- 
son with  respect  to  such  card. 

(6)  "Mortgage"  means  that  the  term  as 
defined  by  section  201  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

(7)  "Lessor"  means  one  who  grants  use 
and  possession  of  real  or  personal  property 
In  consideration  of  something  to  be  rendered. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WTT.TTAM  SIDELL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Uix.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,    on    March    11,    the    United 
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Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Si  Joiners 
of  America  will  hold  a  testimonial  din- 
ner in  Iios  Angeles  to  honor  their  gen- 
eral president,  William  Sldell. 

For  the  past  35  years,  William  SldeU 
has  been  a  dlstlngtilshed  leader  of  the 
labor  movement.  He  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation for  his  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  both  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation. 

From  his  first  elected  ofBce  as  warden 
of  the  4,500  members  of  Local  721,  Wil- 
liam Sldell  has  risen  to  be  the  general 
president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  &  Joiners  of  America,  rep- 
resenting over  600,000  members.  As  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  he  is  also  Indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  over  10  million  members. 

In  1957.  William  SideU  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Council  of  Carpenters, 
which  represents  33  local  imions  and 
whose  membership  of  over  55,000  makes 
It  the  largest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SideU  has  also  served  ae  an  execu- 
tive board  member  of  the  California 
State  Council  of  Carpenters,  and  the 
California  State  and  Los  Angeles  County 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Councils; 
secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Con- 
ference of  Carpenters;  and  vice  president 
of  the  California  Labor  Federation, 
AFL-CIO. 

In  1962,  William  SideU  was  elected  to 
his  first  national  office  in  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
as  general  executive  board  member  for 
the  eighth  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  his  In- 
volvement in  the  labor  movement,  Wil- 
Uam  SldeU  has  generously  given  his  time 
and  talent  to  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and 
social  interests.  He  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CaUfomia  Governor's  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Housing  Problems, 
the  Los  Angeles  Mayor's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee,  the  executive  board  of 
both  the  Los  Angeles  and  California 
Committees  on  Political  Education,  and 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Organized 
Labor  Voters  Registration  Service,  Inc. 
Throughout  his  many  years  of  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  his  feUow  man,  BiU  has 
made  many  friends  in  management,  bus- 
iness, and  government,  as  weU  as  In  or- 
ganized labor.  I  am  sure  they  aU  Join  me 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  this 
man  for  his  many  years  of  unselfish  ded- 
ication. 

I  am  certain  that  through  the  efforts 
of  Anthony  Ramos,  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Council  of  Car- 
penters; M.  B.  Bryant,  a  member  of  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  eighth 
district;  and  others,  this  dinner  will  be 
a  most  successful  and  fitting  testimonial 
to  BiU  SideU's  outstanding  achievements. 
We  In  CaUfomia  are  grateful  that  we 
have  leaders  In  the  national  labor  move- 
ment of  the  caUber  of  WiUlam  SidelL 
I  know  that  his  wife,  Frankle,  their  three 
chUdren,  Suzann,  Barton,  and  Gary,  and 
their  five  grandchUdren  share  our  deep 
pride  in  this  great  man. 
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THE  PHONY  BREAD  SHORTAGE 


March  5,  197 ^ 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  infamous  Russian  wheat  deal,  we 
have  been  hearing  about  this  bread 
shortage  or  that  lack  of  wheat.  My  col- 
leagues may  find  the  foUowlng  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  interest  in 
this  regard.  , 

The  article  foUows; 

The   Phony   Bbead   Shortage 

The  American  Bakers  Association  keeps 
warning  that  the  United  States  may  run  out 
of  bread  because  of  record  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  Its  latest  warning  came  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  "Save  Our  Bread"  rallv  In  Washing- 
ton, designed  to  drum  up  congressional  sup- 
port for  a  ban  on  wheat  exports.  Unless  the 
government  acts  Immediately,  the  associa- 
tion says.  American  consumers  may  have  to 
go  without  bread  for  up  to  four  weeks  this 
spring. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  reply  that  thla  Just  Isn't  so.  Since 
the  Washington  rally,  wheat  futures  prices 
on  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  grain  ex- 
changes have  dropped,  Indicating  the  grain 
trade  doesn't  believe  the  bakers,  either.  A 
spokesman  for  the  mlUHig  industry  told  The 
Tribune  that,  altho  wheat  supplies  are  Indeed 
extremely  tight,  he  didn't  know  of  a  single 
company  that  has  thus  far  turned  down  an 
order  lor  flour  because  of  a  lack  of  wheat.  It 
is  the  oU  problem  almost  in  reverse. 

Market  analysts  at  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  say  they  believe  most  large  baking 
and  mUllng  companies  have  either  bought 
enough  wheat  or  contracted  for  future  de- 
livery of  enough  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply 
until  next  summer.  Among  them  is  Camp- 
beU  Taggert.  Inc.,  a  holding  company  for  75 
large  bakery  firms  that  produce  brand- 
labeled  bread  In  the  South.  Southwest,  and 
West.  The  company's  chairman.  Bill  O 
Meade,  has  written  his  stockholders  to  assure 
them  that  the  company  had  anticipated 
tight  wheat  supplies  and  "had  already  pur- 
chased flour  and  wheat  for  the  critical 
months  ahead." 

Mr.  Meade  wears  two  hats,  one  as  chairman 
Of  Campbell  Taggert,  the  other  as  chairman 
of  the  bakers  association.  His  reassuring 
letter  was  prompted  by  the  alarm  generated 
by  his  own  warnings  en  behalf  of  the  as- 
sociation of  a  wheat  shortage  and  $l-a-loaf 
bread  this  spring. 

It  looks  as  if  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
la  right  in  accusing  the  bakers  of  an  "irre- 
sponsible scare  tactic  to  catch  the  headlines 
and  perpetrate  a  hoax  on  consumers."  The 
secretary  told  the  bakers  that  if  they  are 
really  worried  about  a  bread  shortage  to  "put 
your  money  where  your  mouth  Is"  and 
buy  150  mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat,  which  he 
said  was  Immediately  available  for  sale  in 
this  country. 

The  baking  industry,  understandably, 
wants  to  avoid  higher  costs  and  higher  prices 
and  It  is  true  that  export  curbs  would  tend 
to  hold  domestic  prlcee  down.  But  such 
curbs  could  produce  long-term  repercuaalons 
that  would  more  than  offset  any  short-term 
advantage  for  the  baking  Industry. 

For  one  thing,  export  curbs  would  mean 
abrogating  contracts  made  In  good  faith 
and  would  advertise  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  not  a  reliable  supplier.  Wheat 
Importing  coimtriee  would  look  elsewheiw 
for  future  suppliers.  Thte  country  is  stlU 


under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  created  last  sum 
mer  when  otir  embargo  on  soybean  exporta 
aroused  conaternatlon  In  Etirope  and  Japan 
Since   then   the   Nixon   admlnlBtratlon   hail 
pledged  that  such  action  wUl  not  be  repeated 

Export  curbs  also  would  break  faith  with 
the  American  farmer,  who  depends  on  for 
elgn  sales  to  take  two-thlrda  of  his  wheat 
crop.  Farmers  this  year  have  responded  to 
high  wheat  prices  by  producing  what  is  fore 
cast  as  a  2.1  bUUon  bushel  crop— nearly  is 
per  cent  above  last  year's  record  output 

Farmers  may  not  be  so  ready  to  respond 
in  future  years  If  they  think  the  government 
will  react  to  Industry  or  consumer  pressure 
and  pull  the  plug  on  their  prices. 


API  PRESIDENT  WARNS  OIL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
March  2,  1974,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  article  by  Jack  Anderson  that  I 
beUeve  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  especiaUy  the 
general  public.  Mr.  Anderson  quotes 
API's  Frank  Ikard  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
that  scolds  the  oU  Industry. 

The  free -enterprise  petroleum  indus- 
try is  Uterally  on  a  teeterboard  and  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  will  be  the  de- 
ciding factor. 
The  article  foUows: 
API  President  Wabns  On.  Industbt 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
In    a   confldentlal    letter,    the    embattled 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute has  warned  oU  company  executives  that 
they  had  better  make  peace  with  the  little 
people  In  the  Industry. 

API's  Prank  Ikard,  as  mouthpiece  for  the 
oil  Industry  In  Washington,  blimtly  scolded 
the  corporate  chiefs  for  their  insensltlvlty 
to  the  problems  of  the  Jobbers,  distributors 
and  retail  dealers.  This  highhanded  attitude, 
he  warned,  was  making  life  dlfHcult  for  pro- 
Industry  legislators  in  Congress. 

"Clearly,"  Ikard  wrote,  "It  has  become  po- 
litically popular  to  take  potshots  at  the  oU 
Industry— In  fact,  It  ha«  almost  become  a 
political  necessity  to  do  bo.  .  .  .  Right  now, 
the  Congress — or  a  large  segment  of  It— la 
In  a  punitive  mood." 

He  continued:  "Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  we  face  springs  from  right 
within  our  own  Industry.  Scattered  all 
across  the  cotmtry,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  highly  vocal  and  very  angry  Jobbers, 
distributors,  commission  agents  and  retail 
dealers." 

They  are  angry,  Ikard  said,  beca\ise  the 
oU  companies  are  not  Ustenlng  to  their  prob- 
lems or  anawerlng  their  questions.  "We  cant 
win  this  flght,"  he  declared,  "with  a  large 
and  very  Influential  segment  of  otir  Industry 
battUng  against  us  Instead  of  with  us." 

He  called  upon  the  oil  mogTils  to  court  the 
small  operators  and  to  persuade  them  to  Join 
In  a  "grass  roots"  campaign  to  keep  Congress 
from  "taking  punitive  actions  which  coiUd 
cripple  the  entire  Industry." 

He  warned  that  the  "next  three  to  six 
months  cotUd  quite  llteraUy  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free-enterprise  petroleum 
Indvistry." 
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THE  NEW  LOUISIANA  STORY 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1974,  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation  and  the  Louisiana  Society  of 
Washington  bestowed  upon  James  Dom- 
engeaux,  chairman  of  the  CouncU  for 
the  Development  of  French  In  Louisi- 
ana— CODOFIL — a  plaque  which  reads: 

For  enlightening  the  Nation  to  the  vital 
necessities  of  language  pluralism  In  an  In- 
creasingly demanding  world. 

For  awakening  the  State  to  Its  linguistic 
resources  and  a  People  to  Its  heritage. 

Who  is  this  man  Domengeaux  and  why 
did  he  receive  this  plaque? 

I  believe  the  life  of  Jlmmle  Domen- 
geaux, with  whom  I  entered  Congress  in 
1941,  can  best  be  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing way:  he  Is  a  chsunplon  of  lost 
causes  that  are  no  longer  lost  after  he 
has  taken  them  over. 

His  professional  life  as  a  lawyer  corre- 
sponds to  this  description:  murder  cases 
that  looked  hopeless  were  turned  over  to 
him;  the  helpless  smaU  landowner  ma- 
nipulated by  the  big  corporations  came 
to  see  him.  There  is  stlU  today  a  standing 
rule  in  his  Lafayette  law  oflfice  that  any- 
body in  the  grips  of  loan  sharks  or  finance 
companies  shaU  be  defended  free  of 
charge.  The  underdog  continues  to  fiock 
to  his  law  office,  as  weU  as  the  kind  of 
clients  that  make  his  firm  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  in  the  South. 

His  political  life  corresponds  to  the 
above  description.  Domengeaux  has  al- 
ways been  aloof  from  rigid  coaUtions  and, 
a  lone  wolf,  has  at  times,  with  a  handful 
of  associates,  succeeded  In  demolishing 
these  coalitions  when  the  phUosophles 
they  lived  by  seemed  to  him  to  be  detri- 
mental. 

His  personal  life  reflects  the  descrip- 
tion above.  Domengeaux  has,  to  this  day, 
a  realm  of  powerful  friends,  loyal  and 
dedicated  to  his  person.  He  has,  also,  a 
lew  powerful  enemies. 

When  former  Gov.  Sam  Houston 
Jones  described  him  at  a  huge  public 
gathering  in  St.  MartlnvlUe  in  October 
1968,  designed  as  the  klckofT  for  the 
campaign  to  save  the  French  language 
in  Louisiana,  he  said: 

He  Is  a  man  who  loves  people,  but  who  also 
loves  a  flght  for  the  eternal  verities,  and  Im- 
mutable principles  that  have  been  the  mark 
of  true  civilization  since  the  greatness  of 
man  has  evolved  from  the  caves  and  mud 
huts  of  antiquity — Had  this  man  lived  In 
the  days  of  the  Crusades,  he  would  have  been 
leading  the  battalions  and  divisions  and 
lAalanxes  of  greatness — and  now  this  restless 
aoul  of  a  great  man  strikes  out  on  another 
great  crusade:  that  of  the  preservation  of 
the  culture  and  language  of  a  great  people. 

Human  motivation  Is  never  one  but 
multiple.  It  is  therefore  not  simple  to 
ascertain  what  reaUy  started  Jlmmle 
Domengeaux  on  saving  the  French  lan- 
guage in  Louisiana.  Closest  to  the  truth, 
I  would  say,  would  be  a  combination  of 
the  aspects  described  above,  a  conver- 
gence of  altruism,  love  of  a  good  flght, 
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and  love  of  his  feUow  man.  Add  to  this  a 
capacity  to  see  the  forest  as  weU  as  every 
tree  in  it  and  an  Instinct  that  has  served 
him  weU  in  most  activities  he  has  taken 
up  and  you  wiU  have  an  inkling  of  the 
way  the  mind  of  this  man  works  and  what 
brought  him,  one  day  in  1967,  to  em- 
bark upon  a  project  that  most  saw  as 
impossible. 

On  that  day,  he  had  a  vision  of  what 
the  United  States  could  be  in  a  world 
whose  poUtlcal,  psycologlcal.  and  socio- 
logical coordinates  were  changing  radi- 
caUy.  He  saw  this  great  Nation,  a  world 
leader  Isolated  in  the  world,  not  only  re- 
tain the  strength  of  the  position  it  has 
but  augment  that  strength  In  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  He  saw  the  different  intan- 
gibles coming  into  play,  the  future  al- 
liances buUt  no  longer  on  pure  economics 
alone  but  equaUy  on  the  more  ethereal 
aspects  of  culture,  humanism,  and  herit- 
age. He  saw  that  the  United  States  had 
at  home  the  potential  material  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  this  new  world  because  it 
has  at  home  the  heritages  of  all  the 
world  built  into  the  mosaic  of  its  na- 
tional Identity.  He  felt  that  there  are 
practically  no  languages  foreign  in  the 
United  States,  that  most  are  native, 
rooted  as  they  are  in  the  thousand  and 
one  different  groups  that  make  up  this 
Nation. 

He  wrote  of  these  thoughts,  later,  in 
the  January  1970  issue  of  the  Acadiana 
Profile: 

The  day  can  be  seen,  no  longer  around  the 
corner,  when  this  Country  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  not  primarily 
from  the  position  of  strength  It  has  and  will 
stUl  have — The  United  States  wUl  deal 
with  the  rest  of  the  human  race  through 
the  ability  to  understand  other  peoples, 
through  the  capacity  to  grasp  other  cultures. 

And  this  can  only  be  done,  not  by  elimi- 
nating the  strength  It  has  and  by  all  means 
should  keep,  but  by  adding  the  essential 
humanistic  element  of  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  languages. 

He  knew  that  this  country's  national 
identity  had  been  cemented  together  by 
the  melting  pot  phUosophy,  by  the  need 
for  the  whole  Nation  to  speak  a  common 
language  in  order  to  assure  unity  and 
stability  to  a  country  that  could  have  re- 
sembled the  Tower  of  Babel  If  the  pro- 
lifering  of  tongues  had  been  aUowed  to 
go  on  imchecked.  For  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent languages  made  up  the  basic  fab- 
ric of  the  national  cloth.  He  also  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  melting  pot  atti- 
tude, never  oflQciaUy  declared  but  never- 
theless vividly  appUed. 

Today,  because  of  unlllnguallsm,  the 
United  States,  this  leader  of  Nations,  Is  In- 
exorably turning  upon  Itself  and  crawling 
into  Its  own  sheU. 

He  wrote  in  that  same  issue  of  Acadi- 
ana Profile: 

Through  lack  of  communications  on  a 
deeper  human  level,  this  very  influential  part 
of  the  world,  with  a  presence  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  is  becoming  Isolated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  Is  Ironical,  and  tragic,  that 
the  Country  which  ushered  In  the  new  era 
of  communications  (through  Its  advanced 
electronics  technology)  flnds  It  ejrtremely 
hcLTd  to  communicate— Language  Is  commu- 
nication, or  rather,  the  means  of  commu- 
nication. 
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Domengeaux  hesitated  a  little  before 
declaring  that  the  melting  pot  phUoso- 
phy had  served  its  time.  He  knew  that 
attacking  sacred  cows  is  not  a  popular 
thing  to  do.  But  he  also  knew  that  this 
particular  sacred  cow,  the  melting  pot 
attitude,  which  had  served  the  Nation 
so  weU  in  the  past,  was  on  the  way  to 
doing  irreparable  harm  to  this  country 
in  this  world  oi  rapidly  shrinking  di- 
mension, of  instant  communication  and 
rapprochement  between  peoples  and  na- 
tions. 

He  recognized  the  death  of  the  melt- 
ing pot  philosophy  in  this  country  and 
acknowledged  the  new  age  of  language 
pluralism,  the  roots  of  which  he  saw  al- 
ready imbedded  in  U.S.  soU  through  the 
Nation's  origins  and  multiple  heritages. 
As  he  said,  later,  in  that  issue  of  Acadi- 
ana Profile : 

I  see,  in  the  very  near  future,  the  day 
when  the  United  States  will  be  a  bilingual 
country.  It  wUl  be  bilingual  for  German  In 
areas  where  that  language  prevailed.  It  will 
be  bUlngual  with  Italian  in  places  where  that 
language  developed.  It  wUl  be  bilingual  with 
Spanish  in  regions  where  this  language  was 
used.  It  will  be  bilingual  with  French  where 
French  blossomed. 

As  was  the  case  in  aU  of  Domengeaux* 
endeavors,  only  a  handful  of  close  friends 
heeded  his  words  at  first.  Then,  through 
persuasion,  goading,  and  rebuilding  of 
pride,  the  idea  spread.  And  by  the  time 
this  year  he  received  his  plaque,  the  leg- 
islature had  created  the  CouncU  for  the 
Development  of  French  in  Louisiana — 
CODOFIL — the  Quebec  Government  had 
.opened  and  manned  an  office  in  La- 
fayette, the  French  Government  had 
given  massive  assistance,  the  Canadian 
Government  was  convinced  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  cause,  overtures  had 
been  made  to,  or  by,  a  number  of  other 
Important  governments,  including  Bel- 
gium, 40,000  pupils  were  taking  French 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  French 
language  was  being  heard  once  again  on 
the  streets  of  bayou  towns  and  viUages 
from  where  it  had  disappeared.  And 
other  States  of  the  Union  were  watch- 
ing this  movement  in  Louisiana  which 
authoritative  people,  including,  and 
especiaUy,  education  officials,  had  said 
was  impossible  and  was  now  embracing 
aU  fields  of  human  endeavor  including, 
and  especiaUy,  education. 

In  other  words,  in  less  than  7  years, 
Domengeaux  and  those  who  beUeved  In 
him  brought  a  language  from  the  brink 
of  extinction  to  the  verge  of  e.xistence. 

We,  hi  Washington,  have  been  wateh- 
ing  with  keen  interest  the  Louisiana  ex- 
periment. I  said,  myself,  after  the  Second 
World  War: 

America,  as  well  as  every  other  country  of 
the  world,  depends  on  contact  with  the 
others  for  Its  very  livelihood.  How,  then,  can 
we  Isolate  ourselves  between  our  two  oceans 
and  pretend  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not 
exist.  We  cannot. 

I  do  not  think  I  wlU  be  breaking  the 
National  Security  Act  if  I  say  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
of  the  dire  need  of  languages  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  insofar  as  one 
sector  is  concerned,  that  of  national  de- 
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fense.  In  1959,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  established  to  try  to  pro- 
mote the  studying  of  langxmges  by  those 
60  qualified  at  the  college  level.  NDEA 
Institutes  were  set  up  throughout  the 
Nation  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  great 
Inadequacy  of  our  Nation  in  the  extreme- 
ly important  field  of  international  com- 
munications. 

May  I  be  so  candid  as  to  say  that  this 
approach  has  failed.  Language  curricula 
are  weakening  throughout  the  Nation's 
imiversities  and  colleges  and  language 
requirements  are  being  dropped  outright 
in  most. 

We.  of  Washington,  view  this  as  ex- 
tremely serious  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  not  to  mention  the  other  areas 
of  our  national  endeavor  such  as  eco- 
nomics and  culture.  The  seriousness  of 
our  lack  in  languages  development  is 
brought  home  to  us  every  day  In  one  way 
or  another,  in  opportunities  missed 
through  misunderstandings  that  could 
have  been  avoided,  in  the  need  to  resort 
continually  to  interpreters,  often  foreign 
or  foreign-trained,  in  every  move  we 
make  on  the  international  plane.  It  has 
been  said  by  scholars  that  one  delaying 
factor  in  the  signing  of  a  final  peace 
agreement  in  Vietnam  was  the  hindrance 
caused  by  the  unsureness  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  peace  agreement  as 
written  by  the  other  side.  A  first  and 
main  reason  of  this  imsureness  in  inter- 
preting the  other  fellow's  thought  re- 
sides in  the  fact  that  "you  cannot  put 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  skin  imless 
you  know  that  fellow's  language  Inti- 
mately." as  Jimmie  Domengeaux  ably 
puts  it. 

The  example  alone  of  the  Communist 
overthrow  of  the  Chilean  Government 
should  in  itself  spur  the  United  States  to 
embark  upon  a  massive  program  of  lan- 
guages development.  Not  as  temporary 
remedy  for  this  or  that  ailment,  as  most 
Federal  language  programs  have  been 
devised,  but  for  the  sake  of  languages 
themselves  and  the  good  of  the  Nation 
through  their  mastery,  as  put  forth  by 
Domengeaux  and  leading  educational 
authorities  at  a  luncheon  chaired  by 
freshman  Congressman  John  Breaux 
here,  July  11.  1973,  attended  in  person 
by  a  score  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Louisiana,  New  England 
and  other  States,  including,  besides  the 
Louisiana  congressional  delegation,  Sen- 
ators MusKiE,  Kennedy,  Pell,  Gravel, 
McIntyre,  Stafford,  and  Representa- 
tives Sarasin,  Wyman,  Kyros,  Stttdds, 
Mallary,  Drinan,  Cronin.  and  at  which 
I  introduced  personally  my  good  friend 
the  CODOFIL  chairman.  The  ChUean 
Government  was  overthrown  without 
one  shot  being  fired  because  the  Soviet 
Union  had  perfected  some  20,000  tech- 
nicians In  Chile's  national  language. 
These  technicians,  completely  fluent  in 
the  language,  mingled  In  every  strata  of 
Chilean  society  and  were  thus  able  to 
Influence,  primarily  through  language 
every  level  of  that  society. 

It  >B  Ironic  that  school  boards  throughout 
this  Country  have  spent  mUllons  of  dollars 
to  destroy  sthnlc  languages  m  children  who 
were  bom  speaking  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  spending  added  millions  to 
teach  the  same  languages  in  high  school  and 
coUege  to  children  who  knew  none  at  all  and 
were  already  too  old  to  learn  them  easUy, 
taUt  at  that  luncheon  Dr.  Marron  Fort,  Di- 
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rector  o/  the  French  North  American  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Council  for  the 
Development  of  French  in  New  England 
(CODOFINE).  a  recently  formed  organiza- 
tion patterned  along  the  lines  of  CODOFIL. 
For  years  educators  and  government  officials 
have  complained  about  the  lack  of  bilingual 
Individuals  who  might  do  America's  busi- 
ness abroad  while  right  in  our  midst  were 
millions  of  Individuals  who  spoke  I^Yench, 
Spanish,  German,  Polish  and  a  dozen  other 
languages. 

At  that  luncheon  also,  Dr.  Cecil  Tay- 
lor, chancellor  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, said: 

A  source  of  strength  for  this  Nation  lies  in 
big,  multiple  language  proficiencies — and 
cultural  diversity. 

I  am  not  being  too  strong  in  qualifying 
as  dismal  this  Nation's  failure  in  that 
basic  art  of  communication,  the  art  of 
languages. 

Where  this  Nation  failed,  however, 
Louisiana  is  succeeding.  That  Southern 
State  is  bringing  back  to  life  a  language 
that  was  practically  dead.  How  are  they 
doing  it? 

Like  every  good  politician,  Domen- 
geaux knew  that  you  caimot  bring  any- 
thing about  unless  the  people  want  it. 
The  people  of  Louisiana  were  indifferent 
at  best.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the 
population  was  barely  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  French-language  phenomenon, 
because,  truly,  the  French  language  had 
oecome  a  nonphenomenon.  In  the  other 
elements  of  Louisiana  society,  the  French 
language  had  been  swept  under  the  rug. 
The  Cajun  and  Creole  parents  spoke  only 
English  to  their  children.  That  was  the 
case  also  in  the  Negro  family,  although 
the  blacks  spoke  French  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  did  the  whites.  Everywhere  the 
language  was  identified  with  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

The  melting  pot  attitude  was  not  by 
any  means  a  deliberBte  attempt  by  the 
English-speaking  to  wipe  out  the  other 
languages.  It  came  from  the  different 
ethnic  groups  themselves  who  believed 
they  saw  in  this  philosophy  a  better 
chance  for  their  offspring  to  make  it  in 
an  environment  they  perceived  as  dom- 
inated by  the  EnglLsh  language.  They 
spok?  exclusively  English  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  practice  spread  to  the  schools. 
The  Cajun  kids  were  punished  for  speak- 
ing French  on  the  school  grounds  not  by 
the  English  but  by  the  Cajun  teachers 
themselves. 

In  this  atmosphere,  after  a  number  of 
generations  the  mother  tongues  In  the 
United  States  other  than  English  became 
something  to  shun,  to  be  ashamed  of. 
My  own  mother,  a  French  teacher  In 
New  Orleans,  spoke  French  fluently.  I 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  it.  My  parents 
spoke  French  in  the  home  only  to  each 
other  and  when  they  wanted  to  keep 
something  secret  from  the  children. 

This  practice  was  widespread  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

Jimmie  understood  this  and  under- 
stood it  well.  He  embarked  on  a  psycho- 
logical campaign  to  give  worth  to  billn- 
gualism  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

When  he  undertook  this  campaign, 
people  who  spoke  the  French  language 
were  looked  upon  as  ignorant  and  back- 
ward by  the  other  members  of  their  own 
ethnic  group.  Today,  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  speak  French  In  Louisiana 
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and  the  language  can  be  heard  again  on 
the  streets  of  the  bayou  towns  and  vil- 
lages. People  have  become  proud  of  their 
heritage  and  language.  Civic  clubs 
throughout  southwest  Louisiana  have 
started  conducting  their  meetings  and 
procedures  In  French.  And  bilingual 
street  signs  and  historical  markers  are 
cropping  up  in  many  locaUties  in  'Aca- 
diana,"  the  name  given  to  the  southwest 
Louisiana  region  since  the  awakening  of 
the  State  to  its  linguistic  resources  and 
of  a  people  to  the  value  of  its  traditions 
This  metamorphosis  of  Acadiana  was 
accomplished  by  an  unrelenting  barrage 
of  written  and  verbal  incentives  to  speak 
French  in  the  home,  to  teach  French  to 
the  children  in  the  early  grades,  to  be 
aware  that  bilinguallEm  is  an  asset  and 
not  a  liability.  This  "psychological  bat- 
tle" as  Jimmie  puts  it,  was  done  first 
through  several  himdred  billboards 
planted  along  the  main  highways,  then 
through  thousands  of  attractive  handy- 
size  posters  placed  in  public  view  In  the 
banks,  stores,  churches,  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  increasing  number  of  Loulsianians 
who  recognized  the  value  of  the  fledg- 
ling CODOFIL  movement.  It  was  done 
through  the  commercial  advertisers  who 
added  a  little  slogan  at  the  end  of  their 
advertisement  on  radio  and  TV,  first  by 
a  few  of  Domengeaux'  friends  through 
their  personal  sympathy  for  him  and 
then  by  dozens  of  other  businessmen  who 
saw  a  captive  market  for  their  products 
if  the  movement  took  momentum.  It  was 
done,  also,  through  an  unending  series 
of  speaking  engagements  which  brought 
Domengeaux  to  the  four  corners  of  his 
State  and  to  international  conferences 
and  meetings  abroad. 

Although  not  Intended  as  such,  this 
campaign  caught  the  fancy  of  the  lo- 
cal, national,  and  International  press. 
Over  a  1-year  period,  some  50  top  for- 
eign newsmedla  featured  the  French- 
language  renaissance  In  Louisiana:  Con- 
nalssance  des  Voyages,  ranked  among  the 
leading  travel  periodicals  in  the  world, 
with  a  24-page  color  spread  and  cover; 
Toronto  Star,  the  biggest  English  lan- 
guage daily  In  Canada;  Le  Monde,  the 
Paris  Intellectual  dally;  Le  Devoir,  the 
Montreal  Intellectual  dally;  Jours  de 
Prance,  the  big  Paris  slick  magazine, 
with  an  8-page  color  spread;  Radio-Can- 
ada with  a  coast-to-coast  television  mu- 
sical pictorial  using  Louslana  French- 
language  talent  both  black  and  white; 
Agence  France-Presse,  the  French  wire 
service  serving  136  countries;  Le  Figaro, 
the  second-biggest  French  daily  in  the 
world;  La  Presse,  the  biggest  French- 
language  daily  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; Montreal  Star,  the  second-big- 
gest English-language  daily  In  Canada; 
L'Express,  the  "Time  Magazine"  of  the 
French  world;  TV  Hebdo,  French-Can- 
ada's "TV  Guide,"  with  a  five-part  se- 
ries; Syntheses,  an  In-depth  topic  analy- 
sis magazine;  the  Belgian  dally,  Le  Solr, 
among  the  biggest  in  Europe,  with  two 
front-page  features — were  among  those 
talking  about  Louisiana  and  of  the  first 
signs  of  success  in  its  attempts  to  revive 
a  dying  tongue. 

The  Philadelphia  Enquirer  said  about 
CODOFIL  In  June  1970: 

A  special  phenomenon  is  sweeping  the  lush 
bayou  country  of  southwest  Louisiana.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Cajuns  ar»  learning  not  to  be 
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ashamed.  These  generous,  InteUlgent  and 
moral  people  are  emerging  from  generations 
of  self-hatred,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
heritage  and  rediscovering  their  folklore. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Life  maga- 
zine, the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  featured  articles  and 
editorials  in  a  similar  vein  as  well  as  a 
dozen  other  U.S.  papers  and  most  of  Lou- 
isiana's 32  daUies.  The  Economist  of 
London,  England,  just  put  out  a  write- 
up  on  Louisiana  with  a  special  section 
on  CODOFIL.  And  the  Reader's  Digest, 
for  its  French  and  English  international 
editions,  Paris-Match,  the  highest  circu- 
lation newsphoto  weekly  in  the  French 
world,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
preparing  articles  for  early  publication 
on  the  renaissance  of  the  French 
language. 

This  imsolicited,  invaluable  publicity 
will  continue  unabated  as  a  result  of 
the  convention  held  in  Lafayette  this 
March  of  the  International  Association 
of  French-speaking  Journalists  and 
French-speaking  Press,  attended  by 
some  150  newsmen,  reporters,  and  wives 
from  20  French-speaking  regions  of  the 
world.  The  convention  is  a  sort  of  follow- 
up  to  the  International  Congress  of 
the  French-speaking  Americas  held  in 
Lafayette  in  April  1972  under  the  aus- 
pices of  CODOFIL  and  attended  by  22 
French  powers,  at  which  incoming  Gov- 
ernor Edwin  Edwards,  fresh  from  tak- 
ing his  oath  of  office  in  both  French  and 
English,  made  a  half-hour  speech,  off- 
the-cuff,  and  ail  in  French,  in  which  he 
said: 

If  It  concerns  the  French  language  In 
Louisiana,  you  will  not  have  to  stand  In  line 
In  my  office,  you  will  not  have  to  cool  your 
heels  at  my  door,  I  wm  do  everything  lean 
to  help  the  language  live  and  prosper. 

Incidentally,  this  publicity,  obtained 
quite  by  accident  and  which  could  not 
have  been  bought  for  any  price.  Is  caus- 
ing a  tourist  boom  In  Louisiana.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Louisiana  Tourist  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  flow  of  tourists 
from  across  the  Canadian  border  has  in- 
creased by  30  percent.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  these  tourists  are 
Quebecois,  known  to  move  around  a  lot. 
The  U.S.  deficit  in  international  tourism 
being  2.9  billions,  this  tourist  aspect 
should  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  different  States 
to  implement  serious  programs  of  sec- 
ond languages. 

Domengeaux  knew,  meanwhile,  that 
speeches,  posters,  slogans,  and  incidental 
tourism  were  not  enough  to  catch  the 
young,  whose  generation,  although  still 
understanding  French  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  Acadiana  region,  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  language  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  being  something  of  another 
age,  and  In  whose  eyes  the  movement 
might  be  construed  as  part  of  an  estab- 
lishment trick  to  channel  the  proverbial 
restlessness  of  youth  into  determined 
streams.  Without  the  participation  of 
the  young,  the  language  is  truly  dead.  So 
Domengeaux  started  sending  Louslana's 
teenagers  where  they  dance,  play,  work, 
laugh,  study,  quarrel  in  the  language; 
to  the  State  of  Quebec  first,  then  in 
Prance  and  other  French-speaking  areas 
of  the  world. 

They  were  a  handful  at  first.  But  now 
they  leave  Louisiana  by  the  hundreds 
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every  summer  and  come  back  in  the  fall 
speaking  French.  Some  60  French  clubs 
in  Louisiana's  high  schools  recently 
formed  a  CODOJEUNE,  intended  to  be  a 
youth  wing  of  CODOFIL  for  the  early 
teens. 

From  a  stigma  of  inferiority  which  it 
was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  lanpuage 
has  become  an  in-thlng  among  the 
young  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  swinging  lan- 
guage as,  under  Domengeaux's  personal 
encouragement  and  Incentive,  they  are 
showing  this  month  with  their  Tribute  to 
Cajun  Music,  a  presentation  of  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  French  Loui- 
siana music  put  on  in  the  Municipal  Au- 
ditorium of  Lafayette  in  conjunction 
with  CODOFIL  and  the  Performing  Arts 
Division  of  our  own  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Foremost  on  Domengeaux's  mind  all 
this  time,  and  a  subject  of  daily  preoc- 
cupation from  the  start,  was  the  fact  that 
the  language  was  not  taught  In  the 
schools.  He  saw  as  I  saw,  the  failure  of 
the  present  system  of  foreign  languages 
teaching  in  the  United  States,  by  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  to  .'=tart  a  second  language  in 
college  or  high  school  to  produce  a  post- 
graduate unilingual  person.  He  called 
this  a  '"criminal  waste  of  time,  money 
and  talent"  and,  before  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French  in  New 
Orleans  in  December  1970,  advocated  the 
outright  abandonment  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  United  States  imless  they 
are  taught  right,  imless  what  Bruce 
Garder.  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education's  modem  language  section, 
called  "an  absurdity  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding" is  corrected. 

Domengeaux  knew,  and  this  has  been 
demonstrated  to  us  hundreds  of  times 
here  in  Washington  in  our  international 
dealings,  that  you  cannot  fully  imder- 
stand  the  other  fellow  unless  you  can  put 
yom-self  in  that  man's  skin.  And  you 
cannot  put  yourself  in  that  man's  skin 
unless  you  know  his  language  Intimately. 
And  to  know  a  language  intimately,  you 
have  to  start  that  language  when  you 
are  a  child:  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
better  still,  in  kindergarten.  High  school 
is  simply  too  late.  The  more  so  for  college 
and  imiversity. 

A  second  language  started  in  high 
school  or  college  is  but  a  coat  of  veneer 
camouflaging  a  basic  incapacity  to  com- 
municate adequately  in  that  language. 
One  does  not  feel  the  language  and  one 
does  not  feel  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  other  person. 

Dr.  Fort  said  at  that  Washington 
luncheon: 

We  have  only  begun  to  communicate  with 
others  when  we  can  talk  with  their  tongues, 
listen  with  their  ears,  see  with  their  eyes 
through  their  own  language. 

Because  certified  teachers  of  French 
did  not  exist  in  Louisiana  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  CODOFIL — by  now  Domen- 
geaux had  met  privately  with  President 
Pompidou,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau, 
Prime  Minister  Bourassa  and  the  minis- 
ters and  high  civil  servants  of  those  three 
governments — started  Importing  young 
teaching  assl.'^tants  from  France  through 
an  arrangement  resembling  that  of  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  by  which  French  draft- 
ees can  ser\'e  their  2-year  compulsory 
military  service  teaching  in  foreign  coxm- 
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tries.  The  first  handful  that  arrived  hx 
the  fall  of  1970  has  been  augmented  to 
several  hundreds,  including  a  contingent 
of  young  teacher  trainees  from  Quebec 
following  a  personal  \isit  to  Prime 
Minister  Bourassa  by  Governor  Edwards, 
who  upon  his  return,  at  an  unveiling  of 
bilingual  historical  markers  in  the  city  of 
New  Iberia,  said: 

The  French  language  Is  not  just  a  tool  used 
to  draw  trade  or  tourism.  We  have  tangible 
evidence  enough  through  our  economic 
benefits — Tlie  language  is  also  a  continuing 
expression  of  age-old  loyalties  and  a  proud 
heritage. 

This  program  of  imported  teaching 
personnel  will  last  only  during  such  time 
as  needed  for  Louisiana  universities  to 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  native  cer- 
tified elementary  teachers.  Six  Louisiana 
universities  have  implemented  elemen- 
tary French  teacher  training  programs 
up  to  now  and  at  pre.sent  certify  a  cou- 
ple hundred  native  teachers  a  year  total. 
It  will  take  several  years  before  the  ele- 
mentary French  teaching  staff  will  be 
completely  homegrown,  however.  The 
process  is  being  speeded  up  through  spe- 
cial courses  followed  by  several  hundred 
Louisiana  teachers  in  France  and  Queb-jc 
each  summer  and  a  hundred  teachers 
and  school  administrators  on  year-long 
study  in  France.  Louisiana  has  also 
waived  out-of-state  tuition  fees  for 
studying  teaching  personnel  from  abroad 
and  placed  French  as  part  of  language 
arts,  no  longer  looking  upon  it  as  just  tn 
enrichment  subject. 

CODOFIL's  French  school  programs 
are  supervised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  by  the  CODOFIL  Aca- 
demic Advisory  Board  comprising,  bv 
Governor  appointment,  the  heads  of  the 
foreign  languages  of  all  Louisiana  col- 
leges and  universities  and  set  up  to  coun- 
sel CODOFIL  on  all  matters  academic. 
The  Board  also  publishes  for  CODOFIL, 
twice  a  year,  the  Revue  de  Louisiane— 
Louisiana  Review,  a  bilingual  academic 
magazine  subscribed  to  by  the  majority 
of  important  universities  of  the  world 
and  by  the  intelligentsia  of  most  big 
cities.  A  similar  advisory  body  has  been 
constituted  to  concentrate  entirely  on 
the  kindergarten  level. 

Six  years  ago,  there  were  no  pupils 
taking  French  in  the  elementary  pubUc 
school.'}  of  Louisiana  and  very  few  in  the 
private  and  parochial  schools.  Todav, 
there  are  over  40.000.  Some  7.000  are 
added  each  year,  forming  "a  deep  and 
vast  re.'^ervoir  of  bilingual  in r',i\i duals  for 
the  liigh-school  and  university  le^■els  and 
beyond  to  all  spheres  of  adult  life."  as 
Dr.  Elmo  Authement.  dean  of  adminis- 
tration of  Nicholls  University.  Thibo- 
daux.  described  it  to  the  Conscil  de  la 
Vie  Francaise  en  Ameriquc  meeting  in 
Quebec  City  in  August  1973. 

An  independent  evaluation  report  on  a 
pilot  group  of  CODOFIL  elementarv-  pu- 
pils made  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education  by  Gliini  and  Associates,  New 
Orleans,  says: 

Summatlvely.  It  can  be  stated  that  the 
Pilot  French  Program  is  a  very  sizable,  edu- 
cational project  with  vast  socioeconomic  im- 
plications. Its  educational  worth  Is  unde- 
niable: its  impact  on  the  educational  com- 
munity remarkable.  The  program  has  fueled 
the  enthusiasm  of  Louisiana  parents  toward 
their  offsprings'  learning  of  French,  and  re- 
kindled their  own  smoxilderlng  pride  In  their 
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Franoo-Amerlc&n  ancestry.  Purther,  It  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  pass  on  to  tbelr 
progeny  the  cultural  berltage  whlcb  Is 
unique  to  T.r.iii«iaw^ 

Even  if  a  given  language  has  disap- 
peared from  a  given  area,  the  people  of 
that  area  still  have  the  ethnic  person- 
ality fashioned  by,  or  expressed  by,  that 
language  in  their  ancestors,  a  situation 
conducive  to  a  more  ready  grasp  of  the 
language  if  reintroduced  effectively  in 
that  given  society.  In  most  cases,  the  ear 
of  these  people  is  attimed  to  the  langxiage 
because  most  have  heard  it  spoken  in 
their  childhood  by  their  grandparents, 
or  their  friends*  grandparents,  those  ex- 
cellent "foreign  soimd-tracks  for  the 
kids"  as  they  are  amiably  nicknamed  by 
Sol  Cordova,  coordinator  of  Field  Serv- 
ices for  Bilingual  Children's  Television, 
In  Oakland. 

Although  on  a  still  very  limited  basis, 
French  was  back  in  Louisiana's  elemen- 
tary grades  where  It  had  not  been  since 
the  Civil  War.  But  in  order  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  language  will  be  intimate, 
Domengeaux  knew  the  classroom  was  not 
enough,  for  "a  language  confined  will  soon 
wither  away,"  as  he  wrote  in  that  issue  of 
Acadiana  Profile. 

He  wrote: 

You  have  to  hear  It  when  you  turn  the 
radio  on  in  your  car,  you  have  to  see  It  spoken 
when  you  turn  on  a  television  set  in  your 
home,  you  have  to  dance  to  It  when  you  put 
a  quarter  in  the  Jukebox,  you  have  to  speak 
It  at  the  family  table. 

So  began  a  series  of  contacts  and  en- 
couragement to  get  more  French  on  the 
air  through  existing  programs  and  inau- 
guration of  new  ones.  CODOFIL  person- 
nel set  out  on  a  research  program  to 
gather  information  on  all  matters  Loulsl- 
anian  that  could  be  interesting  to  the 
general  public.  This  material  is  fed 
weekly  to  the  French  broadcasters  who 
now  pepper  their  shows  with  tidbits  of 
Information  on  every  conceivable  subject 
that  can  be  of  interest  to  their  listeners. 

Simultaneous  with  the  regeneration  of 
French  in  Louisiana  has  taken  place  a  re- 
generation of  French  music,  with  Cajun 
music  making  an  exciting  comeback. 
Seven  years  ago,  there  were  less  than  a 
total  of  10  hours  a  week  of  French  broad- 
cast between  a  couple  of  radio  stations 
in  Louisiana.  Today  there  are  some  200 
hours  a  week  over  a  total  of  some  20  sta- 
tions. The  French  broadcasters  are  form- 
ing a  Broadcasters  Advisory  Board,  simi- 
lar to  the  CODOFIL  Academic  Advisory 
Board. 

Domengeaux  held  off  entering  the  writ- 
ten mass  media.  The  main  reason  for  this 
was  that,  although  a  third  of  Louisiana's 
close  to  4  million  population  still  speak 
or  imderstand  French  natively,  practi- 
cally nobody  can  read  or  write  it,  due  to 
its  obliteration  in  the  schools.  With  the 
current  year,  however,  some  20  newspa- 
pers publish  a  weekly  bilingual  column 
provided  by  CODOFIL  and  consisting  of 
Information  similar  to  that  broadcast 
over  the  air. 

This  bilingual  column  serves  as  a  text- 
book for  the  thousand  adults  taking 
night  classes  given  across  the  State  by 
the  CODOFIL  teaching  personnel  from 
abroad  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
15  CODOFIL  Parish  chapters  and  their 
present  30,000  members  pending  the 
early  organizing  of  the  whole  State's  64 
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parishes — counties — and  the  creating  of 
a  chapter  liaison  bulletin. 

The  column  also  serves  as  an  informa- 
tion vehicle  for  the  different  organiza- 
tions and  associations  created  under  the 
aegis  of  CODOFIL  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Municipal  and  Bilingual  Commit- 
tee grouping  Louisiana's  mayors  and 
municipalities  for  exchanges  within  the 
framework  of  twinnings  between  cities 
in  the  State  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
French-speaking  world,  the  Louisiana 
section  of  the  International  Association 
of  French-speaking  parliamentarians 
grouping  the  French-speaking  legisla- 
tors of  the  world,  the  Louisiana  part  of 
the  International  Association  of  French- 
speaking  Medical  Doctors,  and  others. 

What  were  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  other  groups  of  English-language 
descendants  doing  all  this  time?  With 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  in  the  leg- 
islature they  participated  fully  in  the 
unanimous  vote  that  in  May  1968  created 
CODOFIL  "empowered  to  do  any  and 
all  things  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
development,  utilization,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  French  language  as  found  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  tourist  benefit  of  the 
State." 

They  also  participated  fully  in  the 
unanimous  accompanying  vote  allowing 
"the  French  language  and  history  of 
French  populations  in  Louisiana  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Americas"  to  be  taught 
in  the  first  5  years  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  3  years  in  the  high  school  sys- 
tems of  the  State  "as  expeditiously  as 
possible  but  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1972-73  school  year — except 
that  any  parish  or  city  school  board, 
upon  request  to  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, shall  be  excluded  from  this  re- 
quirement, and  such  request  shall  not  be 
denied." 

They  also  fully  participated  In  the 
unanimous  vote,  taken  at  that  same 
time,  stipulating  that — 

Educational  television  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  any  public  institution  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  be  bilingual  in  character 
paying  due  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
French -speaking  listeners  within  the  broad- 
cast area  of  such  operations. 

They  fully  supported  the  imanimous 
adoption  of  other  accompanying  acts 
allowing  Louisiana  educational  institu- 
tions to  offer  teacher  certification  pro- 
grams in  elementary  school  French,  per- 
mitting legal  notices  and  public  docu- 
ments to  be  published  in  French  supple- 
mentary to  the  required  English  publica- 
tion and  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  nonprofit  French  Language  Televi- 
sion Broadcasting  Corp. 

They  organized  from  A  to  Z  the  first 
big  CODOFIL  convention  at  Natchito- 
ches, in  completely  Anglo-Saxon  terri- 
tory. In  December  1969;  they  readily 
accepted  the  teaching  personnel  from 
abroad — one  completely  Anglo-Saxon 
parish.  Ouachita,  requested  and  got  15 
French  teachers;  they  make  up  one-third 
of  the  groups  that  study  abroad  each 
year;  and,  this  year,  they  fully  supported 
the  near-unanimous  inclusion  of  an 
article  in  the  proposed  new  State  consti- 
tution recognizing  the  right  to  preserve 
and  foster  the  linguistic  origin  of  Louls- 
lanlans. 

One  newspaper,  the  Shreveport  Times. 
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In  a  completely  Anglo-Saxon  area,  said 
In  a  January  1971  article  on  CODOFIL: 
Historically  Iioulslsna  has  been  a  State 
sharply  divided  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
North  and  the  predomlnently  CaJun  French- 
speaking  South.  Now,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  to  the  Union  Parish  classes,  a 
step  may  have  been  taken  toward  bridging 
the  gap  that  has  so  long  separated  these 
two  areas. 

The  newspaper  further  quoted  the 
Anglo-Saxon  school  principal  as  saying: 

This  has  been  a  triUy  remarkable  program, 
we  certainly  are  well  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  The  children  are  so 
responsive  that  they  have  picked  up  the  lan- 
guage faster  than  the  other  teachers  ...  It 
is  a  dream  come  true  to  get  French  into  the 
elementary  grades. 

The  Bastrop  Daily  Enterprise,  also 
serving  a  completely'  Anglo-Saxon  area, 
said  in  a  September  1973  editorial  on 
CODOFIL; 

Yes,  we  are  making  progress  here  In  LoiUs- 
lana  in  second  language  learning,  fa'  above 
anything  I  have  seen  In  any  other  State.  1 
am  proud  that  our  school  board  and  super- 
intendent, with  the  cooperation  of  parents 
and  students  are  participating  so  well.  I  hope 
one  of  these  days  that  Anglo-Saxon  North 
Louisiana  will  be  as  French-speaking  as 
South  Louisiana. 

To  quote  that  Qhlni  and  Associates 
evaluation  report  again; 

When  asked  If  they  (the  parents)  liked 
the  idea  of  having  their  child  learn  French, 
97  7o  of  parents  answered  "Yes",  and  even 
more  Impressively,  the  respondents  from  the 
Northern  Parishes  who  supposedly  have  less 
French  ancestry  than  those  of  the  other 
two  areas,  were  100%  In  favor  of  their  chil- 
dren learning  French. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  the  oth- 
ers of  English  language  descent,  see  the 
tremendous  benefits  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren  of  what  Jimmie  Do- 
mengeaux is  saying  to  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. They  see  the  value  of  bUlngualism 
for  their  descendants  in  a  world  where 
everybody  is  a  neighbor.  Especially,  they 
see  the  economic  side  of  bilingualism  and 
the  advantages  in  tills  field  for  those  who 
possess  it.  They  know  that  the  miJtina- 
tlonal  corporations  is  where  it's  at  in 
today's,  and  tomorrow's,  world.  Ameri- 
can-owned for  the  most  part,  the  need 
of  the  multinationals  in  American  per- 
sonnel who  speak  more  than  one  lan- 
guage is  increasing  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  French  language  effectively  taught 
in  Louisiana's  schools  is  career  education 
in  Its  true  meaning  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
parents  know  this. 

What  were  the  Negroes  doing?  That 
Ouachita  Parish  which  requested  and  got 
15  French  teachers  has  a  black  super- 
visor active  in  that  program.  One-third 
of  their  population  speaking  French  na- 
tively to  a  still  greater  degree  than  the 
Whites,  the  Louisiana  Negroes  see  the 
progress  of  bilingualism  in  their  midst  as 
giving  them  an  edge  over  the  unilingual 
white  man  in  business,  culture,  and  edu- 
cation both  at  home,  where  they  see  a 
second  language  giving  to  their  children 
a  greater  scope  of  being  and  the  prestige 
of  added  culture,  and  abroad,  where  they 
see  how  the  forces  in  today's  world  are 
being  realigned  into  patterns  definable 
not  to  strict  economics  alone.  They  know 
that  the  white  man  will  have  much  great- 
er difficulty  getting  things  done  in  the 
emerging  nations  than  will  the  bilingual 
black  man  because  the  majority  of  these 
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are  black  and  French-speaking.  They 
realize  that  much  matters  of  importance 
to  the  Nation  with  the  emerging  coun- 
tries will  be  managed  by  bilingual  Ameri- 
can blacks. 

Domengeaux  said  at  that  Washington 
luncheon: 

The  French-speaking  black  American  vrtll 
be  a  bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
the  emerging  countries. 

For  the  other  elements  of  Louisiana 
society,  the  Cajuns  and  the  dozen  other 
groups  linked  liistorically  to  the  French 
language  in  Louisiana,  the  current  ren- 
aissance is  giving  back  to  a  people  its 
soul.  It  is  uncovering  an  identity  wliich 
had  been  buried  In  self-depreciation  and 
shame. 

As  for  the  young,  of  all  ethnic  and  ra- 
cial origins,  in  their  perennial  value  seek- 
ing, they  see  with  Jimmie  Domengeaux 
and  CODOFIL  the  potential  of  the 
French  language  in  Louisiana  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  Nation  and  international 
affairs  as  such  but  as  regards  their  home 
towns  and  home  State. 

They  see  that  the  development  of  a 
truly  bilingual  Loiusiana,  based  on  the 
existence  of  a  strong  indigeneous  French- 
speaking  community  in  Acadiana,  will 
be  the  impetus  to  a  social  and  economic 
development  far  surpassing  the  already 
tremendous  contributions  of  tourism. 
They  realize  that  the  longrun  economic 
development  of  a  region  does  not  depend 
primarily  on  its  natural  resources  but 
rather  on  its  human  resources. 

The  abiUty  of  a  region  to  create  and 
attract  high  growth  and  high-technology 
industries  depends  largely  on  the  skills 
and  the  innovative  spirit  of  its  popula- 
tion and  on  its  institutional  infrastruc- 
ture. It  cannot  be  stressed  enough  that 
an  economy  based  on  natural  resources 
is  necessarily  an  unstable  one  on  the  long 
run  for  the  nature  of  natural  resources  is 
constantly  changing  with  technological 
progress. 

Domengeaux  has  repeated  time  and 
again  that  Louisiana's  vast  oil  resources 
will  be  depleted  one  day,  in  a  relatively 
short  time  as  counted  by  the  calendar  of 
history,  and  that  the  key  to  longrun  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  is  an  eco- 
nomic structure  based  on  the  acquired 
skills  of  the  population  and  on  the  spe- 
cialized and  sophisticated  services  of- 
fered by  the  institutions  of  the  region. 
CODOFIL  knows  that  the  basic  question 
in  regional  economic  development  today 
is  how  to  create  a  climate  which  will  keep 
the  dynamic,  the  innovators,  the  poten- 
tial entrepreneurs  and  the  young  in  the 
region;  or  even  attract  them  from  other 
regions. 

Looking  at  the  truly  unique  cultural 
heritage  which  Louisiana  possesses  it 
seems  to  Domengeaux  and  to  the  young 
Louisianians  who  support  his  movement 
that  Louisiana  should  be  a  tremendously 
exciting  and  stimulating  place  to  live 
and  work,  a  stage  which  should  attract 
the  young  from  all  over  the  Nation.  They 
see  that  this  heritage  may  indeed  be 
Louisiana's  last  chance  to  create  an  in- 
novative social  milieu  which  woxild  make 
It  imique  in  America. 

Although  the  creation  of  a  truly  bi- 
Ungual  Louisiana  will  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult task,  they  see  that  the  growth  of  an 
educated  French  community  in  the  State 
will  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
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institutions  which  will  make  their  State 
a  major  cultural  center  in  America.  They 
see  what  will  happen  when  Louisiana  will 
possess  the  only  truly  bilingual  French- 
English  university  in  the  United  States. 
Equally,  the  serious  development  of 
French  and  bilingual  mass  media,  TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  and  so  forth,  will  im- 
ply new  standards  in  Louisiana  journal- 
ism and  cultural  production.  In  short,  it 
wiU  most  certainly  furnish  the  necessai-y 
impetus  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Louisiana-based  "intelligentsia,"  com- 
parable to  those  existing  in  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  or  Montreal.  For  much  of  the 
university  educated  elite  of  America. 
Louisiana  will  not  just  be  a  nice  place  to 
visit  but  also  to  live. 

The  day  Louisiana  becomes  a  rallying 
point  for  the  educated,  research-based 
industries  and  company  head  offices  will 
not  be  far  behind.  Companies  are  in- 
creasingly interested  in  locating  their 
head  offices  and  research  facilities  In 
areas  where  their  skilled  personnel  and 
executives  like  to  live  and  where  they  can 
easily  attract  such  personnel.  The  role  of 
cultural  amenities  Is  increasing  con- 
stantly as  a  major  factor  in  attracting 
modem  industries. 

The  young  see  that  the  existence  of  a 
French-language  identity  will  not  only 
facilitate  commercial  links  hitherto  ne- 
glected in  other  areas  of  the  world  but 
will  equally  help  to  attract  Investments 
to  Louisiana  from  such  countries  as 
France,  Canada.  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, not  to  mention  immigration.  The 
Montreal  or  Brussels  businessman  will 
certainly  feel  more  inclined  to  invest  in 
an  environment  where  French  is  also 
spoken.  Also,  French-speaking  students 
from  across  the  world  will  come  and 
study  in  Louisiana.  For  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  whether  they  be  students, 
businessmen,  or  artists,  Louisiana  will 
be  the  first  place  they  will  look  to  for 
American  know-how,  so  important  in 
this  modern  world  built  on  technology-. 

This  has  already  started  to  happen, 
although  the  French  language  movement 
in  Louisiana  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In 
1971.  the  big  Province  of  Quebec,  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  continental  United 
States,  w-anted  to  go  to  Texas  for  its 
know-how,  manpower,  and  equipment  in 
its  offshore  development  in  the  vast  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  region  where  a  fabulous 
strike  has  been  made  off  Sable  Island. 
The  French  language,  embodied  as  a 
movement  through  the  fledgling  CODO 
FTL,  tipped  the  scale  in  favor  of  Lou- 
isiana. And  the  director  of  the  Quebec 
office  in  Lafayette,  established  when  that 
Government  saw  in  1969  that  Louisiana 
was  .«;erious  in  its  efforts  to  regenerate 
the  French  language,  tells  me  that  a 
number  of  important  firms  from  Mon- 
treal are  showing  a  definite  interest  In 
inaugurating  business  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  Louisiana  as  their  local 
base  of  operation. 

The  young  see  with  CODOFIL.  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  unique  French- 
English  community,  with  all  the  Institu- 
tion that  this  implies,  will  permit  Lou- 
isiana to  export  cultural  goods  across 
America  and  to  play  the  dominant  role 
in  certain  fields  which  It  should  have 
played  from  the  beginning.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  death  of  French -Acadian 
music,  imique  to  Louisiana,  would,  for 
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example,  not  only  be  a  cultural  crime 
but  also  an  economic  one.  With  sufficient 
marketing  this  unique  product  could  be 
exported  around  the  globe.  Cajun  music 
is  already  becoming  "in"  in  Paris,  Mon- 
treal, and  Brussels.  What  a  splendid  way 
to  make  Louisiana  known  around  the 
world. 

The  yoimg  look  to  the  future.  They  see 
that  CODOFIL  is  not  an  attempt  to  turn 
back  the  clock;  they  see  that  the  leaders 
of  the  French  language  movement  are 
not  looking  in  the  rearview  mirror. 

The  young  talk  of  the  need  for  a  bet- 
ter America,  of  the  need  for  new  alter- 
natives. There  is  talk  of  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  "counter  culture."  Everj-  summer 
one  can  observe  young  Americans  going 
to  Europe  in  droves;  In  search  of  what? 
Some  go  in  for  Zen.  Others  become  Jesus 
freaks.  Some  emigrate.  Many  of  these 
reactions,  if  not  most,  are  negative  and 
most  can  only  be  temporary  solutions. 
The  construction  of  a  true  living  cultural 
alternative  w  ithin  America  will  be  a  most 
positive  and  creative  way  of  responding 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  much 
of  Louisiana's  and  America's  young.  The 
Louisiana  French  culture  will  be  a 
uniquely  American  alternative. 

A  bilingual  Louisiana  is  a  project 
which  Is  striking  the  imagination  of  the 
young.  Because  it  Is  not  presented  as  the 
conservation  of  an  old  rural  culture  but 
rather  as  a  new,  modem  and  progressive 
alternative.  And  because  the  chairman 
of  CODOFIL  foimded  his  movement  de- 
void of  all  nationalistic,  religious  or  r£u:ial 
significations. 

He  WTote  in  that  issue  of  Acadiana 
Profile: 

I  would  be  the  first  to  sabotage  the  Council 
and  fight  the  French  language  if  I  thought 
the  movement  was  a  nationalistic  one. 

I  have  said  that  Etomengeaux  and 
CODOFIL  have  brought  a  second  lan- 
guage from  a  state  of  near-extinction 
to  one  of  near-existence  in  Louisiana. 
The  truth  is  that  the  French  language 
will  certainly  disappear  from  the  scene 
in  one  generation  as  will  other  second 
languages  in  the  United  States  if  the 
following  measures  are  not  taken  imme- 
diately or  in  the  very  near  future: 

Second  languages  must  be  put  on  a 
priority  footing  in  individual  States  and 
in  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  They  must  no  longer  be  treated 
as  stepchildren,  or  as  "illegitimate  chil- 
dren" as  Domengeaux  puts  It. 

The  major  part  of  Louisiana's  French 
language  movement  is  financed  through 
cost-sharing  arrangements  with  foreign 
governments.  The  State  cannot  continue 
forever  to  expect  foreign  countries  to 
educate  its  children.  This  Nation,  once 
so  independent-minded  and  strong, 
seems  to  have  developed  a  dependency 
syndrome  lately.  The  energy  question  Is 
an  example  in  point. 

Let  the  foreign  aid  from  the  French- 
speaking  nations  to  this  country  stop, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  French 
language  in  Louisiana  despite  the  gigan- 
tic task  accomplished  by  CODOFIL  In 
the  last  7  years.  That  imbellevably  rich 
natural  asset  will  be  lost  forever  to  the 
State  and  Nation  unless  its  development 
will  already  have  been  put  on  the  priority 
list  of  the  local  school  boards  through- 
out the  State  and  backed  by  adequate 
local  funding. 
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I  said  there  are  several  hundred  for- 
eign teachers  of  French  in  the  State.  It 
Is  several  thousand  that  Is  needed  at  the 
elementary  level.  Right  now;  before  the 
native  language  is  eroded  among  the 
population  irretrievably.  I  mentioned 
that  the  legislature  allowed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nonprofit  French  language 
television  station.  The  capacitating  act 
has  no  power,  however,  since  no  funds 
were  ever  committed  to  set  up  this  TV 
station. 

Be  assured  that  the  foreign  countries 
will  pull  out  one  day,  du<-  to  chang- 
ing politics  and  priorities  at  home  and 
the  other  unforeseeable  million  reasons 
why  nations  go  one  way  or  another.  Loui- 
siana must  educate  its  own  children. 

On  the  national  level,  the  puerile  titles 
this  and  titles  that  in  second  languages 
must  be  abandoned  for  a  mature 
thought-out  progressive  and  forceful  pol- 
icy toward  the  development  of  languages 
across  the  Nation  for  the  sake  of  those 
languages  themselves  and  the  good  they 
will  do  to  the  Nation  and  not  In  view  of 
underprivileged  children  or  as  a  pallia- 
tive for  the  predicament  of  Irmnlgrants 
with  faulty  English. 

Ever\'  American  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  intimately  a  second 
language  from  kindergarten  to  university 
on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  arithmetic  or 
the  other  priority  school  subjects.  This  is 
as  basic  to  the  security  and  progress  of 
this  Nation  as  are  guns,  economics,  and 
the  arts.  My  God,  immigrant  children 
have  more  rights  in  this  country  than 
citizen  children. 

If  this  is  not  done,  then  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  aban- 
doned in  the  United  States  for  they  are 
a  "fraud  on  the  American  public,"  as 
Domengeaux  told  that  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  in  New  Orleans.  He  said: 

We  must  act  rapidly  If  ethnic  languages 
In  the  U.S.  are  not  to  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  handful  of  linguistic  aristo- 
crats In  our  universities. 

We  Loulsianlans  will  not  let  this  hap- 
pen in  our  State. 

Not  with  Governor  Edwin  Edwards 
who,  in  opinions  polled  by  the  American 
Press  of  Lake  Charles  in  the  fall  of  1971, 
said: 

I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  en- 
courage the  continued  e.^panslon  of  the 
Prench  language.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  this 
unique  advantage  and  asset  are  in  grave 
danger  of  being  lost  CODOFIL  has  rendered 
the  State  a  singular  service  In  seeking  to 
fortify  and  expand  the  Prench  language 
among  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

Not  with  Superintendent  of  Education 
Louis  Michot  saying,  in  that  same  poll: 

This  great  Nation  and  Louisiana  must  end 
llnguUtlc  provincialism  and  Louisiana  Is 
uniquely  situated  to  develop  a  true  billngual- 
Ism.  ...  I  am  a  member  of  the  CODOFIL 
board  of  directors  and  an  active  suDocrter  of 
CODOFIL  since  Its  organization.  .  ."  ' 

And  Lieutenant  Governor  James  Fitz- 
morris  saying: 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  those  attempting  to 
rekindle  Interest  In  the  Prench  language,  cus- 
toms and  culture  in  our  State,  and  In  our 
educational  system.  .  .  I  want  vou  to  know 
that  I  support  you  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
such  a  goal. 

And  Attorney  General  V/illiam  Guste 
saying: 
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French  Is  one  of  the  great  diplomatic  and 
commercial  language*  of  the  world.  But  even 
more  important,  it  is  a  bridge  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  world's  population  with  whom 
we  want  to  create  an  even  greater  friendship. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Louisiana  will  set  the 
pace  for  the  rest  of  tbe  Nation  In  our  ability 
to  share  a  common  language. 

Not  with  State  Secretary  Wade  O. 
Martin  who  said  in  the  CODOFIL  Parish 
Chapter  Manual : 

Louisiana  without  Its  million  and  a  half 
French-speaking  cltlaens  would  be  quite  an- 
other State.  Everyone  who  speaks  this  beauti- 
ful language  knows  Its  tremendous  value  and 
Importance  to  the  State's  culture,  Its  herit- 
age and  Its  economy.  No  movement  is  more 
important  to  all  our  people  than  the  develop- 
ment and  retention  of  the  French  language. 
It  makes  the  whole  State,  and  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  unique  In  this  Nation. 

Not  with  the  Legislature  which,  after 
having  unanimou-sly  created  CODOFIL, 
reiterated  4  years  later  its  full  support  of 
the  movement  with  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Senator  Edgar  Gon- 
zague  Mouton,  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  Louisiana  Senate, 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  CODOFIL 
and  which  said: 

.  .  .  the  development,  utilization  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Prench  language  In  this  State 
is  vital  to  the  continuation  of  much  that  is 
unique  about  Louisiana,  and  In  order  to 
accomplish  these  goals  the  teachhig  of  French 
in  the  schools  of  thLs  State  is  of  utmost 
Importance  and  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
efforts  to  preserve  the  French  language  tradi- 
tion In  the  State  .  .  . 

Not  with  a  million  and  half  people  de- 
manding to  save  and  develop  their  native 
language  and  heritage  and  another  2^/2 
million  backing,  and  participating  in, 
that  demand. 


EDUCATION  <AND    INCOME    IN    THE 
BLACK   COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship between  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  in  the  black  com- 
mimity  is  an  important  but  rarely  ex- 
plored subject. 

In  a  speech  last  October  before  the 
58th  Convention  of  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and 
History,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  Sy.stem,  spoke  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  now  submit  the  text  of  the  speech 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Edvcation  and  Income  in  the  Black 
Community 
(Remarks  by  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  member. 
Board    of    Governors    of    the    Federal   Re- 
serve System,  before  the  58th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Afro-American  Life  and  History,  October 
19,  1973) 

Tlie  extent  to  which  blacks  have — or  have 
not — made  genuine  economic  progress  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  a  subject  cf  wide  debate. 
Where  one  comes  out  in  this  controversy  Is 
likely  to  depend  as  much  on  his  own  percep- 
tion of  the  progress  ^hich  he  thinks  blacks 
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ought  to  have  made  as  on  a  dlspassloaate 
assessment  of  the  objective  evidence.  There 
are  so  many  dimensions  to  this  Issue  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  explore  ptirtlcular  facets  in  iso- 
lation. Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  our  gen- 
eral understanding  is  enhanced  by  Illuminat- 
ing strategic  elements  of  the  black  experi- 
ence whenever  an  opportunity  arises. 

To  that  end,  I  decided  that — rather  than 
presenting  a  formal  Presidential  address  at 
this  58th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life 
and  History — I  would  focus  on  an  underlying 
trend  holding  significant  Implications  Tm 
blacks  during  the  1970'8  but  which  I  believe 
has  not  received  stifllcient  attention.  So,  1 
will  review  briefly  the  role  of  education  and 
its  contribution  to  blacks'  economic  advance- 
ment. 

Between  1960  and  1972,  the  proportion  of 
the  black  population  20  to  29  years  old  who 
had  completed  high  school  rose  from  38  per 
cent  to  64  per  cent  for  males  and  from  43 
per  cent  to  66  per  cent  for  black  females.  For 
white  males  in  the  same  age  group,  the  rise 
was  from  64  per  cent  to  84  per  cent;  for 
white  females  the  rise  was  from  66  per  cent 
to  83  per  cent.  Over  this  period,  the  white- 
black  education  gap  at  the  high  school  level 
was  reduced  from  28  to  20  percentage  points 
for  men  and  from  23  to  17  percentage  points 
for  women.  Moreover,  within  the  last  fe<f 
years,  the  proportion  of  young  blacks  com- 
pleting  high  school  accelerated  noticeably. 

An  even  sharper  acceleration  occurred  in 
the  case  of  college  educatloa.  In  1960.  about 
4  per  cent  of  all  blacks  in  the  25-34  age 
range  had  completed  4  years  or  more  of 
college.  (The  figures  were  about  the  same  for 
men  and  women — 4.1  per  cent  and  4.0  per 
cent,  respectively.)  For  all  whites  in  the  same 
age  group,  the  proportion  was  1 1 .9  per  cent  in 
1960;  15.8  per  cent  for  white  men,  and  8.3 
per  cent  for  white  women.  By  1972,  about  7.9 
per  cent  of  all  blacks  in  the  25-34  age  bracket 
had  completed  4  years  or  more  of  college;  by 
sex  the  statistics  were  8.3  per  cent  for  black 
mm  and  7.5  per  cent  for  black  women. 
Among  whites,  the  figures  were:  total,  18  8 
per  cent;  men.  22.6  per  cent,  ard  women,  15.0 
per  cent. 

An  even  more  crucial  trend  Is  the  rising 
propensity  for  young  black  people  to  attend 
college.  In  1972,  some  540  tl-.oupaud  blacks 
18  to  24  years  old  were  enrolled  in  college 
compared  to  297  thousand  in  1967.  The  1972 
figure  represented  18  per  cent  of  all  blacks 
in  that  age  range  vs.  18  per  cent  in  1967.  For 
young  v.'h^tes,  the  enrollment  was  4.710  thou- 
rand  In  1967  and  5.624  thousand  In  1972— 
equal  to  27  per  cent  and  26  per  cent,  re- 
spectively The  number  of  black  men  attend- 
ing college  rose  from  167  thousand  in  1972 
to  287  thousand  In  1973:  this  indicated  an  in- 
crease from  16  per  cent  to  21  per  cent  of  the 
black  males  In  the  18-24  year  agre  group. 

In  contrast,  while  the  number  of  white 
males  attending  college  rose  from  2,761  thou- 
sand to  3,195  thousand,  enrollment  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  18-24  white  male  population 
declined  slightly — from  35  per  cent  to  31  per 
cent.  The  number  of  young  black  women  en- 
rolled in  college  expanded  from  130  thou- 
sand to  253  thousand,  or  from  10  per  cent 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  black  females  of  col- 
lege age.  The  number  of  white  females  in 
the  same  category  climbed  from  1.949  thou- 
sand to  2,428  thousand,  lifting  to  22  per  cent 
from  20  per  cent  the  proportion  of  the  col- 
lege-aee  population  attending  college. 

In  1964,  there  were  234  thousand  blacks 
enrolled  in  college  (representing  5.0  per  cent 
of  total  enrollment  of  4,643  thousand.)  By 
1967,  blacks  represented  4.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment,  and  this  had  climbed  fur- 
ther to  8.8  per  cent  In  1972.  Black  males 
raised  their  proportion  from  5.7  per  cent  to 
8.2  per  cent  of  all  males  during  this  flve-year 
period;  the  corresponding  fraction  for  black 
females  rose  from  6.3  per  cent  in  1967  to  9.4 
per  cent  In  1972.  So,  while  a  sizable  gap  re- 
mains between  the  proportion  of  white  and 
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black  youtlis  attending  college,  the  differen- 
tial narrowed  appreciably  over  the  last  dec- 
ade— especially  during  the  last  few  years. 

These  advances  In  educational  attainment 
made  a  substantial  difference  In  the  degree 
of  economic  progress  made  by  blacks  during 
the  I960's.  Just  how  much  difference  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  figures  In  the  attached  table. 
Panel  A  of  the  table  shows  median  Income  In 
1959  and  1969  and  years  of  school  completed 
by  males  25  to  54  years  old.  The  median  In- 
come at  each  educational  level  Is  expressed 
as  a  ratio  to  the  median  for  all  men  In  the 
age  range:  $6,408  in  1959  (in  1969  dollars) 
and  $8,465  tn  1969.  In  Panel  B,  median  In- 
come and  education  In  1969  are  shown  for 
both  men  amd  women  for  age  groups  25-34 
and  35-64.  In  this  case,  the  base  Is  the  median 
Income  ($9,651)  for  white  men,  age  35-54, 
Who  had  completed  4  years  of  high  school; 
this  was  approximately  the  median  income 
for  all  men  In  the  age  range  25-54  years. 

Several  features  stand  out  In  this  table. 
As  one  would  expect,  for  both  races  and  for 
both  men  and  women,  median  Income  in- 
creases progressively  with  both  age  and  edu- 
cation. However,  education  clearly  has  the 
more  influence.  For  example,  in  1959,  men 
with  a  high  school  education  earned  about 
two-thirds  more  than  those  who  dropped  out 
in  grade  school.  Men  with  4  years  of  coUege, 
earned  21/3  times  as  much  as  those  with  the 
least  education.  Pour  years  of  college  raised 
earnings  by  two-flfths  above  earnings  at  the 
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high  school  level.  This  general  pattern  also 
held  for  blacks — except  that  the  extra  in- 
come yielded  by  extra  education  was  slightly 
smaller:  three-fifths  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates— and  100  per  cent  for  college  gradu- 
ates— compared  with  grade  school  drop-outs; 
and  one-quarter  for  college  graduates  over 
those  with  a  high  school  education.  For  white 
men,  the  high  school  grade  school  spread  was 
somewhat  smaller,  and  the  gains  from  college 
somewhat  larger — than  was  true  of  black 
men. 

By  1969,  the  grade-school-hlgh-school-col- 
lege  differentials  were  about  the  same  as  a 
decade  earlier  for  all  men  in  the  25-64  age 
group.  Among  black  men,  the  grade-school- 
high  school  gap  was  also  unchanged  over 
the  decade.  But  the  earnings  for  black  high 
school  eraduat«s  had  climbed  to  2-14  times 
those  of  grade  school  drop-outs,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  college  over  high  school  graduates  had 
wlciened  to  two-flfths.  Among  white  men, 
the  gap  between  earnings  of  coUege  graduates 
and  those  with  the  least  education  had  also 
widened  somewhat. 

In  recent  years,  young  black  men — with 
much  better  educations — ^have  advanced  their 
incomes  relatively  much  more  rapidly  than 
did  blacks  who  were  older.  For  Instance,  In 
1969,  at  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level,  black-white  earnings  ratios  were  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  men  25  to  34  years 
old  (about  .72)  and  for  those  35  to  64  years 
(about  .73).  In  contrast,  increased  education 
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past  the  high  school  level  generally  raised 
the  ratio  of  black  to  white  earnings  for  young 
black  men.  For  the  latter  with  four  years  of 
coUege,  the  ratio  was  .78,  and  for  those  witii 
five  or  more  years  the  ratio  was  .84.  Among 
older  male  college  graduates,  the  black-white 
ratio  was  .64,  and  for  those  with  five  or  more 
years  It  was  .73.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1969, 
In  contrast  to  the  situation  among  black 
men,  the  earnings  of  black  female  workers 
with  education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
roughly  equalled  the  earnings  of  their  white 
counterparts — Independently  of  age. 

Despite  this  Improvement,  however,  the 
ab.solute  Income  gaps  between  blacks  and 
whites — at  all  educational  levels — remain 
substantial. 

As  shown  in  Panel  B  of  the  table,  on  the 
average  a  black  man  with  a  high  school 
education  was  still  earning  in  1969  about  the 
same  amount  as  a  white  man  who  only  went 
to  grade  school.  Among  black  women,  the 
situation  was  only  slightly  better.  Black  men 
with  a  college  degree  had  earnings  about 
equal  to  or  somewhat  below  those  of  a 
white  high  school  graduate.  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  evidence  presented  here  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  stated  above:  younger 
blacks  are  making  substantial  progress  In 
achieving  secondary  and  higher  education, 
and  this  increased  education  Is  yielding 
higher  Incomes  both  absolutely  and  relative 
to  whites. 


Note:  In  panel  A,  median  Income  at  each  educational  level  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  to  the  median  for  all  men  in  the  age  rang*  25  to  54  years.  In  pane!  B,  the  base  Is  the  median  income  (W  651)  for 
white  men,  age  35  to  54,  who  had  completed  4  years  of  high  school;  this  was  approximately  the  median  tor  all  men  in  the  age  range  25  to  54  years.) 

A.  MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  1959  AND  1969,  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED,  MALES  25  TO  54  YEARS  OLD 
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Item 


1959  (In  1969  dollars) 


Total      Black      White       Total      Black 


White 


Median  mcome J6,408  $3,570  $6,637  $8,465  $5,222  $8  795 

Ratio  to  median 1.00  .56  1.04  1.00  .62  1.04 

Education: 

Elementary  (total) 75  .47  .82  .70  .49  75 

Less  than  8  years 63  .44  .71  .61  46  65 

Syears 87  .58  .90  .80  .53  .83 


1959  (In  1%9  dollars) 


1969 


Item 


Total      Black      White       Total      Black 


Whits 


High  school  (total) $1.03  $0.66  $1.05  $0.98  $0.69  $1.01 

1  to  3  years 98  .64  1.01  .88  .63  .92 

4  years 1.06  .70  1.08  1.02  .73  1.04 

College  (total) 1.32  .82  1.35  1.28  .94  1.30 

lto3years 1.19  .78  1.22  1.14  .88  1.16 

4  years 1.48  .88  1.50  1.44  1.02  1.46 


B.  MEDIAN  EARNINGS  IN  1969  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  PERSONS  25  TO  34  AND  35  TO  54  YEARS  OLD  (YEAR-ROUND  WORKERS),  BY  SEX 


Black 


White 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34    35  to  54 


Median  income $6,346 

Ratio  to  median  ($9,651).       .66 
Education: 

Elementary:  8  years 
or  less 49 

High  school: 


$6,403 
.66 


.54 


$4,403 
.46 


.30 


$3,901 
.40 


.27 


$8,839    $9,736    $5,175 
.92        1.01         .54 


.69 


.77 


.41 


$4,966 
.51 


.42 


Black 


White 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34  35  to  54  25  to  34    35  to  54 


1  to  3  years $0.60 


4  years. 
College: 
1  to  3  years 

4  years 

5  years  or  more. 


.70 

.80 

.90 

1.03 


$0.67 
.77 

.85 

.97 

1.27 


$0.38 
.48 

.57 
.72 
.82 


$0.37 
.47 

.59 
.76 
.94 


$0.82 
.89 

.95 
1.16 
1.22 


$0.91 
1.00 

1.19 
1.51 
1.74 


$0.44 
.52 

.59 
.75 

.84 


$0.46 
.53 

.60 

.76 
.96 


Source.  Panel  A   U.s  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,   'Social  and  Economic     of  the  Census,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Status  of  the  Black  Population  In  the  United  States  1972." 
Characteristics  of  the  Population  in  Metropolitan  and  Nonmetrcpolitan  Areas,  1970  and  1960,"     July  1973  tables  15  and  16  dc  25  and  26 
current  population  reports,  series  P-23,  No.  37,  June  24,  1971,  table  12,  p.  54.  Panel  B:  Bureau 


NETWORK  TV  NEWS  LACKS 
BALANCE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  TV  News 
on  the  networks  lacks  balance?  I  have 
Just  read  two  Interesting  articles  on  the 
tUtlng  of  news  on  TV.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent article  In  the  February  Readers 
Digest  by  E.  J.  Epstein  on  TV  Network 
News.  I  read  the  similar  reaction  In  a 
suburban  newspaper  back  home. 


The  big  issue  is  the  narrow  viewpoint 
of  New  York  TV  men.  Most  news  goes 
out  to  the  viewers  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
a  New  Yorker  view  it,  and  New  York 
represents  only  the  negativism,  what  is 
wrong  with  America,  voice  of  doom  view- 
point. Why  do  the  viewers  not  get  the 
broader  perspective  of  Little  Rock,  Phoe- 
nix, Mobile,  or  Columbus. 

Bill  Elliot  runs  a  great  newspaper  and 
tells  it  like  it  really  is.  The  White  Rocker 
newspaper  Is  close  to  the  people  and  feels 
the  grass  roots.  You  will  feel  a  real 
Texas  viewpoint  as  you  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial  written  by  BUI  Elliot  In  last 
week's  newspaper,  the  Dallas  White 
Rocker: 


TV  News 

Ifs  estimated  fifty  milllcn  Americana 
watch  the  news  on  television  each  night. 
Most  of  them  think  the  news  they  see  is 
the  big  news  of  the  day,  impartially  selected 
by  trained  experts  scanning  all  the  day's 
news  events.  Unfortunately  that's  not  true. 

Rather,  television  news  is  part  entertain- 
ment, part  bias  and  part  money -oriented — 
plus  some  news.  It's  not  that  all  newscasters 
themselves,  are  slanting  the  news,  though 
many  do.  It's  the  system,  and  the  fact  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  working  press,  espe- 
cially in  New  York,  where  all  national  tele- 
vision news  Is  edited,  is  far  left. 

The  system  makes  It  Impossible  for  na- 
tional television  news  to  be  a  fair  presenta- 
tion, such  as  the  reader  gets  in  a  news- 
paper. Edward  Epstein,  wTlting  In  February's 
"Reader's  Digest,"  makes  the  situation  crys- 
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tal  clear.  He  points  out  that:  (1) -Virtually 
all  national  television  news  Is  filtered 
through  a  close-knit  group  of  men  In  New 
Tork;  (2) -most  film  footage  comes  from 
JUBt  four  metropolitan  centers  (New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago  and  Loe  Angeles) ;  (3)- 
much  so  called  national  news  Is,  Instead, 
staged  or  created  for  camera  crews;  and  (4)- 
events  which  make  good  visual  watching 
get  preference  over  other,  more  significant, 
news. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  television 
news  time  Is  very  limited  (thirty  minutes 
minus  commercial  interruptions) .  No  one 
would  propose  to  read  a  major  newspaper  In 
that  amount  of  time — news,  editorials,  col- 
umnists, sports,  etc. 

There's  still  another  factor — television 
news  must  be  sold.  Newspapers  sell  advertise- 
ments but  not  news.  It  makes  a  difference. 

In  summary,  television's  newscasts 
shouldn't  be  taken  too  seriously.  Television 
news  Is  often  slanted,  often  staged,  often 
biased  and  often  not  news  at  aUI 


WILLIAM    J.    80LLNER    ORGANIZED 
SOLFILM    INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  cinematography  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Sollner  of  Kapaa,  Kauai,  who  has 

organized  a  Hawaii-based  corporation 

Somim  International — devoted  to  the 
production  of  films  on  Hawaii's  multi- 
ethnic heritage. 

Mr.  Sollner  has  received  praise  from 
the  American  Library  Association  for  his 
film  narration  of  the  hard  life  suffered 
by  early  Japanese  laborers  In  the  sugar- 
cane fields  of  Hawaii.  Now  he  has  earned 
praise  again  for  his  film,  "Dance  Trip," 
which  documents  Filipino-American 
history. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  this  review  of 
"Dance  Trip"  from  the  December  19, 
1973,  Berkeley  Democrat,  which  my  col- 
league. Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN  of  South  Carolina,  referred 
to  me.  and  a  review  from  December  24. 
1973,  Issue  of  the  Kauai  newspaper,  the 
Garden  Isle  news: 

(Prom    the    Berkeley    Democratc,    Dec.    19 

1973] 

CouNTT  Man  Pboduces  Dancx  Pn.it  roz 

Haw  An 
The  world  premier  of  a  South  Carolinian's 
28  minute  explosive  yet  festive  Filipino 
cultiu-al  documentary  film  "Dance  Trip"  will 
highlight  Hawaii's  annual  memorial  pro- 
gram Dec.  29,  honoring  the  memory  of  Philip- 
pine national  hero  and  martyr  Dr.  Jose  Rlzal. 
Jerry  Stafford,  public  relations  specialist 
for  the  South  Carolina  Public  Sen'lce  Au- 
thority In  Moncks  Corner.  Is  co-producer  and 
editor  of  the  film  resulting  from  almost  two 
years  of  collaboration  of  effort  with  award- 
winning  writer  Bill  SoHner.  and  dance-di- 
rector Jose  Bulatao.X  both  residents  of 
Hawaii. 

Prom  rehearsal  setting  to  lush  tropical 
garden  and  tourist  center  locations,  Bulatao's 
dance  troupe,  the  Batles  de  Jose  is  the  action 
focus  of  "Dance  Trip",  premlerlng  at  the  Con- 
vention Hall  in  Llhu^flf>ec.  29. 

Stafford,  who  had  ffee  years  of  film  and 
television  production  experience  prior  to 
Joining  the  Public  Service  Authority,  says  the 
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motion  picture  Is  more  than  an  entertaining 
piece. 

"We  have  compacted  some  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive archive  and  ll»e  action  material  we 
could  obtain  on  several  areas  of  Filipino  his- 
tory and  the  current  situation  in  HawaU.  We 
believe  It  wUl  lift  the  audience  right  out  of 
their  seats." 

It  was  decided  early  to  let  the  dancing 
carry  the  continuity  of  the  film  story;  but 
taktag  their  Inspiration  from  Dr.  Rlzal's 
Poetry  and  essays,  the  Clm-makers  also  let  It 
express  qualities  of  FUlplno  character  such 
as  courage  and  devotion  of  Ideals  of  liberty, 
for  which  the  FUlplno  struggle  has  lasted 
over  400  years. 

"In  spite  of  the  Spanish,  the  Americana, 
the  Japanese,  (among  other  invaders)  they 
kept  on  dancing!  And  today,  on  Kauai,  they 
dance  for  all  who  cherish  liberty  and  believe 
pubUc  institutions  an<l  public  servants  are 
accotmtable  to  the  people." 

Dance,  then,  Is  the  universal  language  in 
which  "Dance  Trip"  speaks  to  Its  viewers. 
Although  the  content  of  the  film  Is  mostly 
devoted  to  the  Plllplno-Amerlcan  situation 
In  contemporary  Hawaii,  Sollner  hopes  audi- 
ences will  recognize  Its  Implicit  tribute  to 
all  minority  groups  who  have  had  to  stmggle 
for  a  place  in  the  sun.  And  he  also  hopes 
the  film,  slated  for  nationwide  promotion 
and  distribution,  will  cause  Mainland  audi- 
ences to  re-examine  the  role  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  Pacific  since  Dewey  uttered  that  fateful 
command.  "You  may  fire  when  ready,  Grid- 
ley!" 

Sparked  by  Kauai's  educator  and  dance 
director,  Jose  Bulatao,  Bollner  shot  most  of 
the  live  footage  on  Kauai  and  Stafford  filmed 
the  special  warfare  sequences  In  Kansas  City 
in  July.  Editing  began  by  Stafford  about  a 
year  ago  in  Greenwood  and  the  tricky  task 
of  mating  picture,  music,  and  sound  track 
was  completed  this  month  In  Charleston.  His 
wife  Dottle  served  as  production  and  edi- 
torial assistant  on  the  show. 

"The  project  has  been  a  tremendous  learn- 
ing experience  for  those  of  us  who  worked 
on  it,"  Stafford  says. 

The  South  Carolina  filmmaker  believes 
that  where  It's  taught  at  all,  Flllplno-Amerl- 
can  history  is  usually  debased  to  a  footnote 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  In  our  schools. 
"As  a  result,  few  Mainland  Americans  are 
at  all  knowledgeable  about  the  PhOlpplnes, 
or  the  Impact  of  Filipino  culture  on  places 
like  Hawaii.  And  until  we  worked  on  this 
film.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  there  might 
be  a  connection  between  what  happened  In 
the  Philippines  75  yea»s  ago  and  what  we 
have  gone  through  In  Southeast  Asia  over 
the  past  decade  or  so." 

In  addition  to  the  sheer  beauty  and  excite- 
ment of  the  dancing,  the  film-makers  have 
carefully  developed  subttiemes  and  sequences 
to  portray  religious,  social,  economic,  and 
historical  roots  of  the  Filipino  presence  in 
Hawaii  today. 

"But  we  tried  to  avoid  Imposing  our  own 
viewpoint,"  says  Sollner.  "We  were  careful  to 
let  events  and  people  speak  for  themselves. 
For  example,  Mark  Twain  had  some  things 
to  say  about  U.  S.  Involvement  In  the  PhiUp- 
plnes  that  are  seldom  Included  In  classroom 
reading  as5:ignments.  We  Included  those 
things  In  the  Dance  Trip'  narrative." 

Aside  from  Its  entert*lnment  and  educa- 
tional values,  the  film  U  Intended  as  a  fund- 
raising  for  FUlplno  organizations  In  Haw&U. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford  will  fly  to  HawaU  for 
the  premier  and  memorial  program. 

[Prom  the  Garden  Islands,  Dec.  24,  1973] 
"Dance  Tkip"  Hrrs  Ri^beweb  Like  a 
Freight  Train 
(By  George  Spelvln) 
("Dance  Trip",  the  film  Mr.  Spelvln  re- 
views, will  be  shown  as  part  of  the  Rlzal  Day 
celebration  at  the  Convention  HaU  on  De- 
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cember  29.  Evening  wiU  begin  at  6  pjn  and 
wiu  also  feature  nohoet  cocktails,  PiUplno 
food,  a  fashion  show  and  Uve  dancing ) 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  on  kaual 
last  night.  I  got  run  over  by  a  freight- 
train  ...  a  Cannonball  Express  with  the 
brakes  out.  It  was  a  aneak  preview  of  the 
new  Solflhn,  "Dance  Trip." 

I've  seen  the  BaUes  de  Jose  and  enjoved 
them  in  live  performance.  They  make  this 
island  a  better  place  to  live  than  it  would 
be  without  them.  On  film  something  stranea 
and  wonderful  happens:  The  historical  and 
contemporary  context  and  significance  of 
the  slances  becomes  visible  .  .  .  almost  palna- 
ble.  That  vague,  shadowy  confusion  I  a!s  a 
Mainlander  bom  and  reared,  always  felt 
about  PhUlppine-Amertcan  hUtory  was 
suddenly  spUt  with  bolts  of  Ught:  our  tragic 
background  of  mutual  mlsunderstandma 
scattered  by  the  consolation  of  youth,  beautv 
color,  action,  and  mtislc. 

It  got  to  me.  Yes.  Hardened  sinner  and 
reprobate  that  I  am.  I  must  confess  to  a 
repeated  tightening  of  the  throat  .  a  re- 
curring  impulse  to  weep  that  was  over- 
whelmed  by  the  exaltation  that  swept  me  ud 
and  along  from  sequence  to  sequence  I  have 
good  eyesight,  but  it  kept  blurrmg  under  the 
emotional  Impact  of  the  effects  worked  bv 
the  vision  of  the  film. 

For  •T>ance  Trtp"  is  a  film  of  vision 
of  promise.  It  does  not  Ignore  the  cruel  and 
ugly  realities  of  the  Filipino-American  ex- 
perience; neither  does  It  dweU  upon  them 
Rather,  It  uses  them  to  demonstrate  the 
durability  and  beauty  of  a  unique  and  preci- 
ous cultural  heritage  that  has  survived  four- 
hundred  years  of  turmoD  and  degradation  to 
enrich  our  lives  in  a  language  more  eloquent 
than  words:   the  language  of  dance! 

It  Is  not  a  simple  film,  though  it  seems  so 
More  than  a  commentary,  the  narrative  plays 
as  counterpoint  to  the  visual.  There  are 
subtle  hooks  and  barbs  scattered  throughout 
Persistent,  unconscious  racism;  economic  ex- 
ploitation; condescending,  paternalistic  m- 
tellectuallsm;  materialistic  values  .  .  all  get 
their  lumps.  But  what  commands  Is  the  sheer 
vitality  of  the  unifying  dance  sequencer 
Here  we  have  crass  commercialism  Juxta- 
posed with  simple  piety  .  .  .  here  Is  Plastic 
Aloha  Juxteposed  with  genuine  from-the- 
heart  community  .  .  .  here  is  the  bulwark  of 
inner  strength  and  tradition  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  shift  and  change  rampant  In 
Hawaii ... 

So  It's  a  film  to  see  more  than  once  The 
compactmg  and  layertng  of  opposltes:  Ideas, 
values,  viewpoints,  events,  interpretations  . . 
all  make  It  a  thinking  man's  film.  Yet  the 
bouyant,  almost  unbearable  beauty  of  the 
music  and  coettunes  and  dance  make  It  a  film 
to  delight  the  senses  of  all.  And  for  thU 
wTlter,  It  has  given  rise  to  a  rather  unlikely 
rise  to  a  rather  unlikely  aspiration:  If  there 
Is  such  a  thmg  as  re-lncarnatlon,  I  would 
like  to  come  back  as  a  FUlplno,  Just  to  be 
able  to  dance  like  those  kids  I 

A  Prospectus    fob    Solttlm    iNrraNA'noNAL 

THE    FILMS 

The  richness  of  Hawaii's  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural diversity,  as  well  aa  the  State's  geolog- 
ical variety  should  suggest  the  range  and 
scope  of  subject  matter  that  is  offered  to 
SOLFILM  subscribers  and  audiences.  AU  films 
are  short,  (10,  15,  20  nUnutes)  locally  pro- 
duced, m  sound  and  color.  Each  film  meets 
the  highest  professional  standards  of  quality. 
Good  taste  and  Integrity  in  the  production 
and  selection  of  SOLFILM'S  library  Is  scru- 
pulously maintained. 

Titles  already  produced  or  acquired  and 
available  for  bookings  include: 

"Sleeping  Giant" — A  boy's  hike  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Kauai's  east  side  landmark;  a  film 
allegory  of  growth  to  manhood;  10  minutes. 

"Cane  Camp" — Life  In  one  of  the  fast  dl«- 
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appearing  cane  camps  of  old  Hawaii;  an  ap- 
preciation of  those  whose  labor  buUt  the 
sugar  Industry;  20  minutes. 

"The  Temple" — The  once-ln-a-llfetlme  ex- 
perience of  a  festival  and  dedication  for  a 
new  Buddhist  Temple  buUt  by  a  viUage  con- 
gregation; 20  minutes. 

"Beyond  Tomorrow" — A  look  at  the  origins 
and  development  of  Hawaii's  unique  faculty 
for  currlculvun  development  In  the  schools 
of  the  Aloha  State;  25  minutes. 

"Camera  Tour,  HawaU" — ^A  live  narration 
accompanies  this  stUl  Incomplete  tour  of 
HawaU's  beaches,  mountains,  gardens,  and 
metropolitan  center,  Honolulu;  16  minutes. 


[Prom  the  Booklist,  American  Library 

Association,  May  15,  1973] 

The  16mm.  Films 

(Cane  camp.  Producer:  WUUam  J.  SoUner. 
Distributed  by  Solfilm  International,  RJl. 
tl.  Box  30.  Kapaa,  Kaual,  HI  96746.  1972. 
20  mln.,  $225.) 

A  poetic  recapturing  of  the  life  and  hard 
times  of  the  Japanese  laborers  who  came  to 
Hawaii  to  work  the  enormous  sugar  cane 
fields.  TTslng  period  drawings  and  historic 
prints  and  footage  of  the  cane  fields  and 
shabby  labor  camps  that  He  behind  the 
facade  of  the  Hawaii  promoted  for  tourism, 
the  film  describes  the  milieu  of  the  laborers 
who  worked  14  hours  a  day  In  the  fields  that 
are  so  necessary  to  HawaU's  economy  and  who 
were  granted  no  rtghts  of  citizenship.  The 
narration  occasionally  becomes  too  cloying 
and  flowery  and  the  artful  shots  and  camera 
movements  sometimes  bear  Uttle  relation  to 
the  subject  portrayed,  yet  the  attempt  to 
give  dignity  and  meaning  to  the  hardships  of 
these  people  is  valid  and  provides  an  inter- 
esting corollary  to  the  expertences  of  the 
migrant  workers  in  the  continental  UjS.  Good 
for  social  studies,  minority  studies,  and  units 
on  Hawaii  in  high  schools  and  community 
colleges  and  as  unusual  material  for  pro- 
grams on  Hawaii  In  public  libraries  and  com- 
munity groups.  Ages  14-aduIt. 

CANE    CAMP 

The  experience  of  Japanese  contract  labor- 
ers In  the  sugar  cane  fields  of  HawaU  Is  the 
theme  of  this  16mm  sound/color  production 
from  SOLFILM.  The  story  Is  told  by  one  of 
them  as  he  reflects  upon  his  life  there  in  one 
of  the  typical  cane  camps  on  Kauai,  the 
Garden  Island,  northern-most  of  the  Ha- 
waiian chain  and  for  many  the  most  beauti- 
ful, 

A  Buddhist,  the  narrator  recounts  with 
quiet  dignity  and  occasional  Irony  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  and  his  people  ar- 
rived In  HawaU  and  what  life  for  them  was 
like  In  the  fields  and  In  the  camp.  Effective 
use  of  archive  material  and  pictography  sup- 
ports impression  of  authenticity.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Japanese  In  adapting  to  and 
coping  with  the  harsh  conditions  on  the 
planUtlons  is  weU  known.  In  CANE  CAMP  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  convey  what  It  felt 
like  and  how  the  immigrants  not  only  en- 
dured but  also  overcame  obstacles  of  lan- 
guage and  citizenship  to  re-afllrm  the  highest 
Ideals  of  our  country  in  solid  achievement. 

Suggested  for  use  in  public  library  film 
programs;  for  loan  to  civic,  community,  and 
patriotic  organizations;  for  high  school  and 
college  level  courses  of  study  In  ethnic  mi- 
norities, American  history  In  the  Pacific,  so- 
clsd  studies,  cultural  appreciation,  American 
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the  dlfflctUties/hazards/deUghts  of  the  climb 
.  .  .  and  the  maturation  process.  The  Sleep- 
ing Giant  comes  to  be  seen  as  the  man  to  be 
awakened  in  every  boy. 

Suggested  for  use  as  a  stimulus  to  discus- 
sion with  young  groups  and  mixed  groups  of 
young  people  and  adults;  for  elementary  and 
Junior  high  language -arts  classes,  physical 
growth  and  development  classes,  programs  in 
self-appreciation  and  understanding.  10 
minutes.  Price  $135. 


Titles  in  Production — or  Soon  To  Be 

"Tl  Ceremony" — The  many  uses  of  the  Tl 
leaf;  10  minutes. 

"Trail  to  Kalalau" — A  hike  many  tourists 
wlU  wish  they  could  take,  and  one  they'll 
never  forget;  15  minutes. 

"Sugar  Blues" — The  refining  of  raw  sugar 
set  to  an  Imaginative  musical  score;  12  min- 
utes. 

"Salt  of  the  Earth" — The  mantrfacture  of 
salt  In  the  ancient  Hawaiian  manner  at  Han- 
apepe  on  Kaual;  12  minutes. 

"HawaUan  Qulltylng  Party" — A  folk-art 
that  survives  in  both  the  new  and  old  Ha- 
waii; 15  minutes. 

"Blllflsh  Tournament" — Big  game  of  the 
sea  and  how  It  Is  caught;  25  minutes. 

"Canoe  Race" — A  favorite  Hawaiian  sport 
from  earliest  times  down  to  the  present;  20 
minutes. 

"Churches  of  HawaU" — A  tour  of  famous 
and  little  known  sites  and  shrtnes  of  Hawaii's 
reUglous  heritage;  25  minutes. 

"Gardens  of  Paradise" — A  generous  sam- 
pling of  the  lush  pubUc  and  private  gardens 
of  the  Aloha  State;  26  minutes. 

"Death  of  a  Beachboy" — Colorful  final  rites 
for  one  of  Waiklki's  most  colorful  types;  18 
minutes. 

"Dance  Around  the  Islands" — Ethnic  dance 
troujjes  In  performance.  Including  Korean. 
Japanese,  FUlplno  and  Squaredance  groups; 
20  minutes. 

"Ride  the  Big  Surf" — A  look  at  the  action 
at  Internationally  famous  Makaha  &  Sunset 
Beaches  on  Oahu,  as  well  as  at  lesser  known 
spots  on  the  Outer  Islands;  25  minutes. 

"Swamp  in  the  Sky" — A  tour  of  a  swamp 
located  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Walaleale  on 
Kaual,  at  the  fouir  thousand  foot  level  where 
rainfall  sometimes  exceeds  600  inches  per 
year;  15  minutes. 

"HawaUan  Waters" — A  guide  to  safety  on 
and  In  the  ocean,  for  residents  and  risltore; 
12  mlnues. 

"Boy  on  a  Board" — A  local  youngster  btUlds 
and  rides  his  own  surfboard;  13  minutes. 

"Cook  HawaUan" — ^A  do-lt-youirself  guide 
for  vlsltore  who  want  to  amaze  their  frtends 
back  home  by  preparing  favorite  Island  dish- 
es: Kalua  pig  laulau,  one-two-three  finger 
pol,  lomilomi  salmon,  oplhl  garnished  with 
seaweed,  pineapple  chase;  20  minutes. 

"Hawaiian  Artists" — Local  artists  in  dif- 
ferent mediums,  at  work  in  their  own  stu- 
dios; one  of  a  series;  10  minutes. 

"Panlolo" — A  study  of  the  HawaUan  cow- 
boy in  contrast  to  the  stereotype  western 
range-rider  on  the  Mainland;  16  minutes. 

"Pineapple  Sundae" — A  study  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  important  but  declining  in- 
dustry, 20  minutes. 

"Fashion,  HawaU" — A  review  of  the  major 
production  hotises  and  their  lines  in  Ha- 
waii's fashion  industry,  modeled  by  local 
girls;  20  minutes. 

"Pidgin  Spoken" — An  introduction  to  local 
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cultural  patterns,  etc.  20  minutes.  Price  $225*,^^  vernacular  and  language  xiseage,  featuring 


SLEEPING   GIANT 

A  landmark  mountain  that  from  its  sum- 
mit offers  a  spectactUar  view  of  Kauai's  east 
coast,  the  "Sleeping  Giant"  is  the  setting  for 
this  film  allegory  about  what  It  means  for  a 
boy  to  grow  Into  manhood.  Through  photo- 
graphic attention  to  the  symbolic  values  of 
the  ascent,  a  poetic  paraUel  is  drawn  between 


native  talent  and  hidden  microphone  tech- 
niques; 16  minutes. 

"Mountains  of  the  Moon" — A  trek  across 
Haleakala's  craten,  where  America's  astro- 
nauts trained  for  their  missions  to  the  Moon; 
20  minutes. 

"Volcano  Land" — ^Blg  Island,  courtesy  of 
Mother  Nature:  20  minutes. 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  of  us  facing  an  election  this  fall.  I 
thinlt  my  colleagues  may  find  Interesting 
the  following  article  by  Michael  Kilian, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 
Serious  Political  Illness — Apatht  Wins  in 
Michigan 
(By  Michael  KlUan) 

Despite  Republican  protests  to  the  con- 
trary, the  loss  of  Vice  President  Ford's  former 
6th  District  congressional  seat  In  Michigan 
was  an  unmitigated  disaster  fuU  of  ominous 
portent  for  G.O.P.  fortunes  in  November. 

It  was,  if  you  wlU,  a  symptom  of  a  serious 
political  lUnese  that  could  prove  fatal.  But, 
unless  both  parties  manage  to  diagnose  it 
more  accurately.  It  may  not  only  kUl  the  one 
but  Infect  the  other — and  destroy  the  very 
tissue  of  the  two-party  system. 

The  name  of  the  disease  Is  voter  apathy. 

The  Democrats  would  have  the  nation  be- 
lieve the  Michigan  race  was  a  great  Demo- 
cratic triumph.  Their  candidate,  Richard 
Vender  Veen,  a  lawyer  with  a  record  of  los- 
ing elections,  stunningly  upset  Robert  Van- 
der  Laan,  the  respected  Republican  leader  of 
the  Michigan  state  Senate,  who  had  not  lost 
an  election.  All  this.  In  an  overwhelmingly 
Republican  district  that  had  not  been  held 
by  a  Democrat  since  1910. 

Vander  Veen  had  made  Watergate  the  Issue 
of  the  campaign.  He  ran  not  so  much  against 
his  opponent  as  against  President  Nixon  and 
positioned  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  say 
that  a  vote  for  Vander  Veen  was  a  vote  to 
make  Ford,  hero  of  the  district,  President. 
Thus,  the  Democrats  Interpreted  Vander 
Veen's  victory  as  a  massive  casting  out  th» 
Republican  devils  and  turning  to  the  Demo- 
crats as  the  best  hope  for  honest  government. 

Many  Republican  spokesmen  went  along. 
WUUam  McLaughlin,  G.O.P.  state  chairman, 
hung  the  whole  thing  on  Watergate  and 
dropped  strong  hints  that  the  Republicans' 
only  salvation  In  the  faU  would  have  to  be 
Nixon's  resignation. 

But  there  is  no  triumph  In  winning  an 
election  by  default.  There  Is  little  victory 
when  an  enemy  drops  dead  before  the  battle. 
And  that  Is  what  happened :  The  Republican 
Party  In  the  5th  District  dropped  dead. 

There  was  no  great  turning  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Vander  Veen  received  only  53,- 
008  votes,  fewer  than  Democrat  Jean  McKee 
won  running  against  the  mighty  Ford  In 
1972  and  1970.  It  was  the  kind  of  vote  Demo- 
crats have  always  received  in  the  district,  the 
kind  of  vote  Vander  Veen  would  have  re- 
ceived If  he  had  not  mentioned  the  word 
"Watergate"  once. 

What  won  the  election  for  Vander  Veen 
was  that  the  Republicans  stayed  home — 
In  legions.  Vander  Laan  received  less  than 
half  the  vote  Ford  did  In  1970.  In  predomi- 
nantly Republican  Ionia  County,  only  7,000 
of  17.000  registered  voters  turned  out.  Vander 
Veen's  vote  was  only  7  per  cent  below  the 
10-year  Democratic  average  for  the  district. 
Vander  Laan's  was  55  per  cent  below  the  Re- 
publican 10-year  average. 

Morley  Wlnograd,  Democratic  state  chair- 
man. Is  singing  the  song  of  a  resurgence  in 
Democratic  popularity  these  days,  but  in  a 
January  Interview  in  Lansing,  be  was  much 
more  candid. 

"If  30  per  cent  of  the  Republican  [6th  Dls- 
trlctl  vote  stays  home,"  he  said,  "we  can 
win." 

That  Is  what  happened. 
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Th©  Republican*  would  have  been  In  trou- 
ble this  year,  even  without  Watergate.  They 
have  been  the  "ins"  Presldentlally  since  1969. 
They  must  take  the  responsibility  for  run- 
away Inflation  and  the  shaky  economy.  They 
wlU  be  the  targets  for  voter  anger  provoked 
by  the  fuel  shortage.  With  Watergate,  they 
wlU  be  In  even  more  trouble. 

But  the  most  devastating  effect  of  Water- 
gate has  not  been  on  the  electorate  at  large. 
but  on  the  Republican  Party  Itself.  The  cam- 
paign financing  scandals  have  dried  up  nor- 
mally reliable  Republican  campaign  fund 
sources.  The  constant  attention  given  to  Wa- 
tergate by  the  news  media  has  driven  Re- 
publican leaders  to  the  brink  of  paranoia  and 
frightened  many  of  their  best  potential  can- 
didates out  of  the  1974  running. 

But,  the  worst  of  all,  as  the  Michigan  re- 
sults attest.  It  has  so  disgusted  and  so  dis- 
turbed the  Republican  rank  and  file  that  mU- 
llons  of  them  will  not  even  bother  to  vote 

Before  they  can  hope  to  appeal  to  Inde- 
pendents, let  alone  go  back  to  trying  to  woo 
Democrats,  the  Republicans  will  have  to 
restore  their  own  house  and  rekindle  In 
their  foot  soldiers  the  faith  that  once  was. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  accomplish 
much  of  this  by  November,  or  even  before  the 
Impeachment  ordeal  Is  concluded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Democrata  should  not 
chortle.  The  protest  of  apathy  was  directed  at 
politics  In  general  as  much  as  Watergate.  At 
a  time  when  the  Harris  Poll  finds  Con- 
gress held  in  as  low  esteem  as  the  discredited 
Nixon,  a  55  per  cent  reduction  In  any  voting 
bloc  is  nothing  for  any  politician  to  cheer 
about. 


DAN  MUNDY.  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  DI- 
RECTOR FOR  BUILDING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION TRADES  DEPART- 
MENT. APL-CIO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
compelled  to  note  that  Dan  Mundy,  an 
old  friend,  valuable  adviser,  and  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  area  has  recently 
.been  named  to  an  Important  post  as  legis- 
lative director  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  way  of  Introduction  of  Mr.  Mundy 
to  my  colleagues,  who  will  certainly  be 
hearing  more  of  him  In  the  future,  I  am 
Inserting  an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Citizen,  February  22.  1974,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

MtTKDT  New  BCT  Legislativz  Chict 
Dan  Mundy,  who  has  served  as  assocUte 
director  of  Los  Angeles  County  COPE  since 
1969,  Is  leaving  his  assignment  her©  to  be- 
come leguiatlve  director  of  the  BuUdlng  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  of  the  API^ 
CIO  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Mundy's  labor  career  began  when  he  Joined 
Local  230,  of  the  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 
In  San  Diego,  as  an  apprentice. 

PoUowlng  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  the  South  Pacific,  Mundy  Joined  Local 
288,  Pasadena,  where  he  turned  out  as  a 
Journeyman  plumber. 

In  1947,  Mundy  Joined  Local  78,  Los  An- 
geles. He  later  became  recording  secretary  of 
the  local,  and  served  as  business  agent  and 
assistant  business  manager.  In  1965.  he  be- 
came business  representative  with  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and.  In  1969.  took  on  his 
present  Job  as  COPE  associate  director. 
Mundy  served  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
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Loe  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  for 
eight  years.  He  also  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citi- 
zen. 

Mundy,  who  Is  a  graduate  of  Mark  Keppel 
High  School  In  Alhambra  and  attended  the 
UCLA  labor  studies  program,  has  long  been 
active  In  political  affairs  throughout  Los  An- 
geles County. 

He  ran  for  the  50th  Assembly  District  In 
the  eastern  part  of  lios  Angeles  County  dur- 
ing the  pivotal  I9G2  election.  Although  his 
candidacy  was  unsuccessful,  Mundy  was  en- 
dorsed by  COPE  and  was  among  the  strong- 
est labor  candidates  partlclnatlng  In  the 
election  which  saw  President  Nixon's  attempt 
to  become  governor  of  California  turned  back. 
Prior  to  this  try  for  office,  Mundy  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee  In  1965  and 
sen-ed  for  two  terms. 

Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  an  appointee 
of  San  Fernando  Valley  Assemblyman  Jim 
Keysor. 

Mundy  said  that  his  stay  with  County 
COPE  has  been  a  gratifying  period  in  his 
life.  A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  his  assignment 
In  Washington  will  be  the  first  time  he  has 
worked  outside  the  Southern  California  area. 
"I  have  seen  COPE'S  program  come  to  fru- 
ition In  the  past  several  years  to  the  point 
where  a  COPE  endorsement  can  usually  mean 
the  difference  betweea  success  and  failure  In 
a  political  campaign."  Mundy  said. 

"I  regret  that  I  won't  be  here  for  th©  No- 
vember election.  In  this  election,  I  expect 
to  see  labor-backed  candidates  swept  Into 
office — I  hate  to  miss  it." 

Mundy  said  that  he  hopes  to  be  a  com- 
municative link  with  those  elected  officials 
once  they  take  office  m  Washington,  D.C.  He 
wants  to  be  a  ver>-  active  force  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  nation's  capital. 
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A  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  VPW  and  Its  la- 
dies auxiliary,  invites  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  write  and  record  a  "citizenship" 
paper  for  entry  in  a  nationwide  contest. 
The  thoughts  are  always  fresh  and  re- 
flect the  sense  of  pride  that  these  people 
have  in  their  country. 

This  year,  the  winner  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  contest  and  a  finalist  In  the 
national  competition  is  a  %'oung  man 
from  Carteret.  N.J.,  and  a  constituent  of 
mine  of  whom  I  am  very  proud.  Gerald 
Hughes,  who  is  planning  to  attend  law 
or  medical  school  after  his  college  edu- 
cation, will  graduate  from  Carteret  High 
School  where  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self scholastlcally  and  in  his  community 

The  theme  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
program  this  year  is  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen"  and  Jerry's  thoughts  look 
toward  the  coming  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  how  one  can  truly 
practice  responsible  citizenship.  His  win- 
ning theme  follows: 

Mt    RESPONSIBILrrv    as    a   CmzEN 

(By  Jerry  Hughes) 
In  1976,  the  United  Statea  will  conduct  Its 
bicentennial   celebration.   Men   and   women 


from  across  the  nation  wUl  assemble  fm 
numerous  exposltlona  and  festivals  whkh 
win  proclaim  the  great  technology.  edu^I 
tlon  and  heritage  of  the  United  States  1^^ 
celebration  will  be  incomplete,  however 
without  the  realization  that  two  hundred 
years  of  great  Amerlcft  Is  the  direct  result  of 
two  hundred  years  of  great  American  clti 
zens.  Today,  each  citizen  should  strive  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  ancestors  The 
country  has  changed,  but  many  responslblli. 
ties  remain  the  same.  "^loiu- 

We  live  today  In  an  age  of  paradox.  It  is 
an  age  of  great  technology  and  of  death  In 
the  streets,  of  scientific  advances  and  of  the 
abuse  of  drugs;  It  Is  a  time  of  changing  val- 
ues, yet  those  who  wish  to  destroy  society 
persist.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we,  the  .Arnerl 
can  people,  should  realize  the  duties  and 
responslbUltles  of  citizenship.  The  tlnae  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try  lies  solely  in  the  bands  of  the  citizen 

It  Is  easy  to  become  a  citizen;  that  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American.  To  live  up  to 
the  Ideals  of  citizenship,  however.  Is  a  chal 
lenge  all  should  confront.  I  realize  that  mv 
responslbUltles  are  few  compared  to  the 
many  benefits  I  have  received  as  a  result 
of  my  citizenship.  The  United  States  pro- 
tects my  family  and  gives  me  a  home  It 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  attend  Instl- 
tutes  of  higher  learning  and  gives  me  a 
voice  In  the  govermnent.  The  responslbUl- 
tles I  assume  are  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
freedoms,  protection  and  representation 
granted  to  me,  and  all  citizens,  by  this 
nation. 

I  owe  aUeglance  to  my  country  In  time  ol 
war.  It  Is  both  duty  and  logical  reasoning 
that  place  this  responslbUlty  on  my  shoul- 
ders. America  has  given  me  nmny  free- 
doms—the freedoms  to  speak,  write  and  live 
as  I  choose.  To  allow  these  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities to  be  Jeopardized  would  be  to 
allow  the  destruction  of  the  American  Ideal 
Surely  no  American  would  wish  that  his 
freedom  be  taken  away.  Supporting  the  na- 
tion In  time  of  trouble  Is  an  obligation  from 
which  none  should  hide. 

The  opportunities  found  In  America  have 
resulted  In  the  develdpment  of  the  age  of 
technology.  New  fields  In  science  and  medi- 
cine and  computer  technology  open  every 
day.  I  must  strive  to  become  the  qualified 
Individual  who  will  help  mold  the  future 
of  America.  I  must  educate  myself  and  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  this  country's  growth  I 
must  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  opportitnl- 
ties  around  me.  Maybe  one  day  I  wlU  sug- 
gest a  solution  to  the  fuel  crisis,  destroy  the 
cancer  cell  or  effectively  deal  with  poUutlon 
No  matter  what  I  attempt,  my  responsibility 
Is  to  strive  for  a  goal  that  will  benefit  my 
country  and  my  feUow  citizens. 

As  the  goals  of  an  Individual  vary  so  does 
the  way  In  which  he  must  achieve  his  goals. 
A  politician  depends  on  the  Indulgence  of 
his  feUow  citizens.  He  pledges  to  uphold  the 
Ideals  of  representative  government.  I  should 
exercise  my  voting  privilege  to  uphold  the 
traditional  democracy  that  is  America.  I  must 
never  be  afraid  to  have  my  vote  heard 
above  the  rumble  of  the  masses. 

The  three  responsibilities  I  have  men- 
tioned specifically — allegiance,  education, 
and  the  vote — are  Immediately  understooT. 
and  noticed.  There  Is  one  more  responsibil- 
ity, however,  that  Is  often  underemphaslzed 
The  fruits  of  this  labor  are  not  Instantly 
seen  nor  easily  recognized.  It  Is  the  example 
of  a  parent  and  the  following  of  that  exam- 
ple by  his  chUd.  As  a  good  citizen  each  per- 
son should  be  dedicated  to  his  country.  He 
should  be  aware  of  his  responslbUltles  and 
be  wining  to  display  his  pride  In  America. 
It  Is  this  pride  and  sense  of  responplbllltv 
that  he  must  InstUl  In  his  chUd,  for,  without 
this  Ingredient,  a  nation  could  not  flourish 
for  more  than  a  single  generation. 

I  wUl  strive  to  fulfill  mv  obligation  to 
America.  I  have  my  entire  lifetime  to  Im- 
prove myself  and  become  a  better  citizen.  My 
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duty  Is  to  continue  the  tradition  of  great 
American  citizenship  by  becoming  better 
educated,  by  defending  my  country,  by  vot- 
ing In  elections,  and  by  Instilling  in  my  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  national  pride.  When  these 
responslbUltles  are  carried  out,  I  will  become 
tB,  element  of  .American  greatness. 

And  so,  when  the  year  1978  arrives,  with 
Washington  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
exploding  with  the  vibrance  of  a  nation  re- 
born, I,  too.  will  Join  la  the  celebration.  I 
wUl  rejoice  not  only  in  the  greatness  of  my 
country  and  my  heritage,  but  also  In  the 
greatness  of  my  citizenship. 


MAYOR  ARTHUR  J.  CLARK 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  address  of  Mayor 
Arthur  J.  Clark  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  talk  was  given  In  Washington  on 
March  5,  1974,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation, 
representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  officials 
of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development. 

Mayor  Clark  is  presently  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Mayors 
Association.  He  has  served  as  the  mayor 
of  Waltham  for  the  past  4  years,  where 
he  has  continually  fought  for  programs  to 
benefit  his  city  and  his  constituents. 

Mayor  Clark  charges  that  this  admin- 
istration is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
out  its  duties.  He  points  to  rampant  infla- 
tion, rising  unemployment,  severe  short- 
ages of  all  kinds,  and  the  bewildering 
energy  problem  as  sure  Indications  that 
the  policies  and  programs  of  this  admin- 
istration have  fallen  far  short  of  what 
they  were  purported  to  be. 

In  calling  for  immediate  and  positive 
action.  Mayor  Clark  recommended  the 
following : 

First.  The  President  reestablish  a  new 
and  meaningful  dialog  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second.  A  total  price  and  wage  freeze 
that  is  worked  out  In  consultation  with 
both  business  and  labor,  and  allows  for 
no  favoritism. 

Third.  Price  rollbacks  Including  an 
Immediate  rollback  in  price  of  fuel  to 
that  existing  In  November  1973. 

Fourth.  A  truly  independent  Federal 
Energy  Office,  which  will  conduct  Its 
own  investigations,  rather  than  depend 
upon  the  information  provided  by  the  oil 
companies. 

Fifth.  A  strong  program  of  economic 
reconversion,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
medical  research. 

Sixth.  The  concept  of  special  revenue 
sharing  to  actually  become  a  reality  be- 
fore the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l, 
1974. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  these  most  per- 
ceptive and  relevant  comments  with  my 
colleagues : 

Addeess  by  Mayor  Abthttr  J.  Clabk 

In  the  President's  recent  press  confer- 
ence he   said   that   the  energy   "crisis   baa 
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passed" — that  he  was  bringing  "Inflation 
under  control",  and  that  there  was  no  "re- 
cession". 

Yet  unemployment  is  rising,  inflation  Is 
worsening,  shortages  are  becoming  common. 
It  Is  clear  that  local  officials  must  protest; 
they  must  speak  out. 

Historically  most  Americana  have  been 
patient.  We  have  had  confidence  Ln  our  form 
of  government  and  in  our  elected  officials, 
seeing  policies  and  programs  we  disagreed 
with,  we  voiced  our  dls-satlsfactlon,  knew 
that  It  would  be  heard,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  corrected. 

However,  confidence  and  patience  depend 
on  leadership  and  today  we  have  no  leader- 
ship— at  least  we  have  no  leadership  on  the 
national  level. 

Twenty  years  ago  our  position  In  the  world 
was  pre-eminent.  The  world  looked  to  us  to 
maintain  Its  peace,  to  lead  the  way  In  trade 
policy  and  In  social  and  economic  programs. 
DomestlcaUy  we  had  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton. Today  there  is  a  void.  Settlement  of  the 
truckers'  strike,  for  example,  was  set  In  mo- 
tion by  Governor  MUton  Shapp  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rather  than  by  White  House  Initiative. 

America  presents  a  poor  image  to  the  world 
In  its  current  domestic  policies.  It  waffles  at 
dead  center  instead  of  taking  decisive  action. 

Americans  today  are  no  longer  confident, 
they  are  no  longer  patient,  they  are  frus- 
trated. Violence  has  entered  our  everyday 
life.  People  are  becoming  sick  and  tired  of 
uncertainty,  insecurity  and  lies,  as  the  Amer- 
ican dream  becomes  more  and  more  lUusory. 
Real  and  imagined  affronts  are  provoking  new 
irrational  and  frightening  responses  that 
could  rend  the  fabric  of  oiu-  society.  Fringe 
groups  on  the  left  try  to  Institute  a  food 
program  based  on  kidnapping  and  ransom  In 
California  only  to  be  followed  by  a  similar 
right  wing  group  In  Georgia.  Gas  station 
attendants  arc  assaulted  across  the  cotmtry. 
Women  fight  over  depleted  toilet  paper  sup- 
plies In  the  supermarkets.  Last  Thiirsday 
nine  gas  pumps  were  knocked  over  In  the 
City  of  Waltham.  People  are  upset,  frustrated, 
and  prone  to  react  violently  since  they  see 
no  other  solution. 

As  Inflation  Increasee,  unemployment  rises, 
and  suppUee  grow  short,  Americans  are  look- 
ing to  Washington  and  what  do  they  see? 
They  see  a  President  who  has  sealed  him- 
self off  and  will  not  work  with  the  Congress. 
They  see  an  Administration  smeared.  They 
see  an  Administration  that  has  proved  Itself 
Incapable  of  carrying  out  Its  administrative 
duties.  The  policies  and  programs  that  this 
President  has  devised  for  the  American  peo- 
ple have  fallen  far  short  of  what  they  were 
purported  to  be. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  was  designed  to 
alleviate  the  financial  burden  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Yet  uncontrolled  Inflation  has 
eaten  up  the  assistance  General  Revenue 
Sharing  was  to  have  provided  our  cities  and 
towns.  Today  we  receive  less  In  real  dollars 
than  we  did  before.  Two  years  ago  President 
Nixon,  when  signing  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  measure,  promised  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  UJ3.  Conference  of 
supplemental  funds  In  the  form  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  and  that  he  would  continue 
the  categorical  grant  programs  pending  pas- 
sage of  his  Better  Communities  Act.  Then. 
with  much  fanfare,  he  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act.  However,  rather  than  vigorous- 
ly lobbying  for  the  bUl.  or  attempting  to 
work  out  a  compromise,  the  Administration 
placed  a  financial  gun  at  Congress'  head  by 
Impounding  or  cutting  back  on  congresalon- 
aUy  appropriated  funds  for  programs  under 
the  categorical  grant  system.  The  President 
did  not  keep  his  promise.  He  walked  out  on 
his  commitments.  He  also  Ignored  many 
Judicial  rulings  against  his  Impoundment  of 
funds.  Such  a  procedure  Is  becoming  typical 
of  this  administration.  It  has  not  presented 
viable  or  palatable  legislation,  that  Congress 
can  act  on. 
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Today  confusion  runs  rampant  In  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  this  confusion  Is  probably 
due  to  the  revolving  door  policy  that  has 
become  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  less  than 
six  years  the  President  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  more  cabinet  officers  than  any 
previous  President.  Look  at  some  of  the  drop- 
outs: Romney.  Love,  Hlckel,  Richardson, 
Connolly,  Laird,  Finch,  and  Peterson.  As 
cabinet  officers  come  and  go.  those  who  re- 
main add  to  the  administrative  anarchy. 

At  one  moment  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
says  Massachusetts  deserves  an  energy  real- 
lotment,  at  another  It  says  "no",  and  now  It 
says  "yes"  again. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  must  travel  back  and  forth 
to  Washington  in  a  seesaw  effort  to  Increase 
the  state's  rightful  allocation  and  to  correct 
the  false  figures  provided  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies,—Interests  that  are  directly  benefitting 
from  the  smoke  screen  laid  down  by  the 
Administration.  It's  a  matter  of  record  that 
during  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  the 
giant  oU  tank  farms  on  the  Mekong  Delta 
remained  imtouched.  Glistening  in  the  sun- 
light and  gleaming  In  the  moonlight,  as  vU- 
lages  all  about  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
constant  bombing. 

There  are  many  questions  that  can  be  asked 
about  the  cturent  fuel  crisis.  Why  were  oil 
imports  held  down  long  after  It  should  have 
l>€en  apparent  that  U.S.  oU  production  had 
peaked? 

Why  did  the  oU  Industry  cut  Its  output 
early  in  1972  even  as  Its  spokesmen  warned 
of  upcoming  shortages  and  as  U.S.  refining 
capacity  was  becoming  inadequate  to  fill 
growing  demand? 

Why  has  the  northeast  borne  the  heaviest 
burden  In  the  Administration's  fuel  alloca- 
tion program? 

These  and  other  questions  demand  answers 
from  both  the  oil  companies  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  rest  of  the  Covmtry  have  a  right  to 
know. 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Waltham,  as  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  consumer. 
I  do  not  lUte  the  fact  that  In  November  Jr4 
heating  oU  cost  the  City  8.5c  and  jr2  cost 
27.1*.  whUe  today  Jf4  cost  13.7f  and  ft2  cost 
33. 5f.  In  November  the  City  bought  gas  at 
20e  a  gallon,  today  It  costs  43c  a  gaUon.  I 
do  not  like  the  fact  that  last  Prldav  going 
down  the  24  mUes  of  Main  Street  in  Wal- 
tham gas  costs  65.8#  at  one  end  of  town, 
53.9c  at  the  other  end.  and  46.1*  in  the 
middle.  This  19,8C  price  differential  typifies 
the  confusion  and  Inequities  Involved  in  the 
Administration's  handling  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  economic  stabUlty  of  this  country. 

Given  the  ctirrent  level  of  confusion  and 
duplicity,  is  It  any  wonder  that  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  paradoxical  situation  where 
both  the  car  owner  and  the  service  station 
operator  are  at  each  other's  throats  over  the 
avallabUlty  and  cost  of  gasoline? 

The  lack  of  dynamic  national  domestic 
leadership.  I  believe  has  been  responsible 
for  Inflation  and  the  devastlng  energy  crisis 
that  Is  causing  havoc,  not  only  for  the 
Individual  citizen  but  also  for  municipal 
officials. 

Why  am  I  speaking  out  at  this  time?  I 
have  Just  flnlshed  budget  deliberations  In  my 
city,  and  frankly  I  am  afraid.  If  the  current 
rate  of  Inflation  continues  I  am  afr&ld  we 
win  have  to  have  emergency  legislation  al- 
lowing cities  and  towns  to  borrow  money  to 
finance  their  operations  through  part  of  the 
fiscal  '75  budget  period. 

For  the  first  time  In  four  years  I  feel 
control  of  the  City  Budget  has  given  way  to 
this  Inflation,  the  fiscal  eycle  change,  state 
vetoes  of  money  due  to  cities.  Presidential 
Impoundments,  legislation  without  funding, 
state  and  federal  agency  mandates  requiring 
expenditure  of  local  ftmds  but  with  no 
formal  assistance.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for 
cities  and  towns  to  prepare  a  realistic  budget 
for   this   coming   fiscal   year. 
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Tbo  Administration  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a  crisis  Is  solved  by  stating  that 
the  crl5ls  no  longer  exists.  American  people, 
facing  long  gas  lines,  paying  higher  prices 
for  the  necessities  of  Ufe,  reading  about  In- 
dictments of  men  selected  to  help  lead  the 
nation,  know  that  this  approach  smacks  at 
Irresponsible  leadership. 

Yes  our  people  are  suffering  for  the  state 
and  local  government  does  not  have  the 
power  to  significantly  change  the  Inflation- 
ary economy,  and  the  Administration  Is  not 
attvmed  to  the  plight  of  this  coxintry. 

It  ts  becoming  clear  to  all  of  us,  to  you 
and  to  me,  that  the  present  administration 
has  been  all  too  effective  In  creating  hard- 
ships for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  faith  of  the  people  In  their  govern- 
ment's ability  to  deal  with  these  problems 
must  be  restored.  Why,  In  a  nation  where 
people  have  always  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves, must  they  receive  so  little  In  return? 
It  seems  that  the  phlloeophy  of  this  ad- 
ministration Is  to  afflict  the  afflicted  and 
comfort  the  comfortable. 

No  longer  can  local  officials  stand  on  the 
sidelines  In  national  Issues  which  critically 
affect  their  constituencies. 

We  need  positive  and  Immediate  action. 
The  developments  of  the  next  few  months 
may  have  unforgettable  consequences  for  the 
conduct  of  government  In  my  state  and  In 
o\ir  country  If  we  do  not  have: 

1.  The  President  ending  his  Isolation  and 
establishing  a  new  meaningful  dialogue  with 
Congress  that  Includes  regular  personal 
meetings  and  provides  an  opp>ortunlty  for 
the  public  to  be  informed. 

2.  A  total  price  and  wage  freeze  that  allows 
for  no  favoritism  of  big  business  at  the  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  that  Is  worked  out  in 
consviltatlon  with  both  business  and  labor. 

3.  Price  rollbacks  Including  an  Immediate 
rollback  In  the  price  of  fuel  to  that  existing 
In  November  of  1973. 

4.  A  Federal  Energy  Office  that  will  come 
to  grips  with  actual  policies,  equitable  na- 
tional allocations  and  realistic  planning 
based  on  Its  own  Investigation  rather  than 
relying  on  the  oil  companies,  and  In  the  same 
vein  the  Administration  must  examine  all 
avenues  of  energy  production  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

5.  With  the  Vietnam  War  over,  there  must 
be  economic  reconversion  that  will  provide 
employment  and  special  programs,  particu- 
larly In  medical  research. 

6.  The  concept  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
must  become  a  reality  before  the  next  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974.  The  President 
must  end  his  Impoundment  policies;  he  must 
also  move  to  provide  transitional  funds  i)end- 
Ing  passage  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  leg- 
islation for  In  this  era  of  energy  shortages 
when  people  cannot  travel  miles  to  shopping 
centers  there  Is  dire  need  for  renewal  of 
downtown  areas  and  funds  should  be  made 
available  Immediately  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  President  does  not  move  on  these 
items,  then  damn  It,  he  should  resign. 


DISCUSSING  FREEDOM  WITH 
YOUNG  SOVIET  LEADERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   n.T.TNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
the  effort  at  developing  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  Involve  a  moratorium 
on  criticism  of  the  denial  of  freedom  In- 
herent In  such  cases  as  that  of  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn  and  o*^her  dissenting  Intel- 
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lectuals,  or  of  Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate 
but  are  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Many  Americans,  and  many  of  their 
leaders,  are  all  too  willing  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  denial  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  speak 
instead  of  trading  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  of  lending  that  Government 
huge  sums  of  public  money.  * 

Recently,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Saint 
Simons,  Ga.,  of  young  American  and  So- 
viet poUtical  leaders.  While  some  of  the 
Americans  proceeded  along  the  route  set 
forth  for  "detente"  and  avoided  asking 
their  Soviet  coimterparts  any  questions 
which  might  prove  provacative,  one 
clearly  did  not.  He  is  John  D.  Lofton, 
Jr.,  formerly  editor  of  Monday,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  now  a  syndicated  columnist. 

Mr.  Lofton  reported  about  this  meeting 
in  a  very  illuminating  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1,  1974,  Issue  of 
National  Review. 

At  one  point  he  asked  his  Soviet  coim- 
terparts to  comment  on  the  statement  of 
Soviet  author  Anatolii  Kuznetsov  on  why 
he  left  the  U.S.S.R  Kuznetsov  declared: 

If  I  were  now  to  find  myself  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  should  go  out  of  my  mind.  .  .  .  My 
first  work  was  published  25  years  ago.  In 
those  25  years,  not  a  single  one  of  my  works 
has  been  printed  In  the  Soviet  Union  aa  I 
wrote  It.  Por  political  reasons,  the  Soviet 
censorship  and  the  editors  shorten,  distort, 
and  violate  my  works  to  the  point  of  making 
them  completely  unrecognizable.  Or  they  do 
not  permit  them  to  be  published  at  all.  .  .  . 
Because  my  writing  appears  in  such  an  ugly, 
false,  and  misshapen  form,  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  people  in  the  face. 

The  Soviet  response  was  reported  this 
way  by  Mr.  Lofton: 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  ask  for  the  Soviets' 
reaction  to  this  8tat«ment,  the  Soviet  chair- 
man broke  In  and  heatedly  dendtinced  Kuz- 
netsov as  a  "liar"  and  a  "traitor"  and  de- 
nounced me  for  bringing  the  subject  up, 
saying  that  as  our  guest  he  was  personally 
offended  that  I  had  raised  such  a  subject. 

Mr.  Lofton  reports  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  were  many  differing 
points  of  view  among  the  American  dele- 
gates, half  of  whom  wgre  Democrats  and 
half  Republicans.  TMe.sSovlets,  on  the 
other  hand:  '•"/,• 

Had  only  one  spokesman  per  Issue,  with 
no  dissent  within  the  delegation.  .  .  .  When 
I  asked  one  of  the  Soviets  diu-ing  a  break 
why  there  was  never  amy  disagreement  among 
them  on  anything,  he  said  that  there  was, 
but  that  It  was  In  private.  He  explained  that 
they  ironed  out  their  differences  prior  to  the 
meetings.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  differences  do 
you  have  In  private?  I  asked.  Only  small 
ones,  he  replied.  Was  there  any  dissent  from 
the  Idea  that  you  should  not  disagree  In 
public?  I  asked.  The  question  did  not  come 
up,  he  said. 

The  tragedy  of  the  young  Soviets'  answer 
to  most  questions,  John  Lofton  concludes, 
was  not  that  they  were  consciously  lying, 
but  that  they  had,  in  fact,  never  before  really 
thought  about  what  it  was  that  was  being 
asked.  If  these  are  the  Soviet  leaders  of  the 
future,  I  am  not  very  optimistic  about  .  .  . 
detente. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  by  John  D. 
Lofton,  Jr.,  with  my  colleagues  and  Insert 
It  Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

One  Big  Happy  Pamtlt 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
"We  understand  our  two  countries  have 
different  approaches  to  some  problems,  and 
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that  Is  why  I  think  we  should  explain  our 
positions — to  establish  man-to-man  con 
tact"— Andrei  Flllppov,  omcial  of  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Youth  Organizations  of  the  USSR 
quoted  In  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News' 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  be' 
tween  young  American  and  Soviet  political 
leaders. 

My  (Jpportrmlty  to  astabUsh  "man-to-man- 
contact  with  the  Soviets  and  explain  "our 
positions"  came  when  I  was  invited  to  attend 
a  State  Department  sponsored  conference  or 
young  American  and  Soviet  political  leaders 
at  Saint  Simons,  Georgia.  I  of  course  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  with  great  enthusiasm 
that  I  awaited  my  first  contact  with  a  Rus- 
sian as  our  double-decker.  English  tourtae 
bus  pulled  Into  the  King  and  Prince  Beach 
Hotel  late  one  Sunday  night.  I  soon  met  An 
drel  Girenko,  First  Secretary  of  the  Ukraine 
Komsomol  Committee,  member  ofHhe  Kom- 
somol Central  Bureau.  Deputy  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and,  unknown  to 
me  at  the  time,  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  the  conference. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  through  the  in- 
terpreter aa  we  shook  hands.  I  explained  that 
I  was  editor  of  the  Republican  Party's  official 
publication  Monday,  sort  of  the  OOP's  ver 
sion  of  Pravda  and  tzvestia  combined  with 
one  significant  difference:  in  the  United 
States  there  were  publications  avaUable 
other  than  mine  published  by  the  rulini; 
party.  Ignoring  this  Initial  needle,  Glreuko 
unsmilhig,  asked  "What  does  your  publica- 
tion do  for  youth?"  Well,  I  explained,  there  is 
nothhig  m  the  publication  specifically  aimed 
at  youth,  but  a  good  many  articles  of  in- 
terest to  youth  are  run  in  every  issue  Be- 
sides. I  went  on,  my  own  personal  philosophy 
leads  me  to  look  at  persons  as  Individual's 
and  not  as  groups  or  masses  or  age  groups; 
and  I  am  moreover  confused  as  to  Just  what 
you  mean  by  youth,  since  I  have  been  told 
that  one  of  your  colleagues  here  at  the  con- 
ference  Is  a  40-year-o!d  bachelor  who  is  edi- 
tor of  one  of  your  national  youth  publica- 
tions. So  before  I  answer  your  question,  what 
do  you  mean  when  you  say  youth? 

Girenko  listened  to  the  translation  and 
responded  wearily:  "Please  tell  Mr.  Lofton 
to  excuse  my  not  answering  tonight  his 
sharp-poUited  questions,  but  I  have  trav- 
eled far  and  am  very  tired."  I  said  this  was 
fine  but  (and  here  I  winked  and  smUed  at 
him)  I  did  not  want  to  hear  any  further  ex- 
cuses from  him  after  he  was  rested.  He  smiled 
and  nodded.  Girenko  neither  spoke  to  me 
nor  looked  at  me  again  for  the  duration  of 
the  conference. 

Early  the  next  day  the  nearly  50  of  us— 
half  Soviets,  half  Americans  (of  whom  half 
were  Democrats,  half  Republicans)— met  In 
plenary  session  to  discuss  the  foiu-  topics  be- 
fore the  conference:  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, political  parties,  media  In  contem- 
porary society,  and  youth  in  contemporary 
society.  It  was  during  this  session  that  I  first 
attacked  statements  with  which  I  was  In 
strong  disagreement,  statements  made  not 
by  one  of  the  Sovlete  but  by  James  Jack- 
son,  a  liberal  Democrat,  former  UPI  deputy 
biu-eau  chief  in  Moscow,  and  presently  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard. 

In  presenting  his  paper  on  the  American 
press.  Jackson  viciously  attacked  American 
advertising,  charging  that  It  had  "subverted" 
and  "corrupted"  the  press  by  "repeated  at- 
tempts ...  to  Influence  Its  handling  of 
news,  attempts  which  often  are  successful." 
As  an  example,  he  said  the  American  press 
had  played  down  Ralph  Nader's  report  on 
the  unsafe  natvu-e  of  GM's  Corvalr  "out  of 
concern  for  its  huge  automobile  advertising 
accounts." 

Jackson,  however,  praised  the  diversity  of 
the  American  press  noting  that  If  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  publishes  an  Incorrect  story,  the 
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New  York  Times  is  only  "too  happy"  to  ex- 
pose the  error  of  its  rival  newspaper. 

Following  Jackson's  presentation.  I  asked 
for  recognition  and  dissociated  myself  from 
certain  statements  he  had  made.  I  said  I  ex- 
pected this  sort  of  distortion  and  mlsunder- 
jtandmg  from  our  Soviet  friends,  but  I  foimd 
It  shocking  coming  from  one  of  our  own. 

First,  I  explained  that  I  had  been  editor 
of  one  paper  and  news  editor  of  another,  had 
studied  the  media  quite  extensively,  and  had 
never  known  of  an  Instance  where  advertiser 
pressure  resulted  In  a  story's  being  either 
watered  down  or  scrapped  altogether.  I  asked 
Jackson  for  specifics.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  whispered  that  he  would  talk  to 
me  later  about  this.  I  said  that  I  would  like 
the  Information  now  since  the  charge  was  a 
serious  one.  He  said  he  had  no  specLflcs. 

As  to  the  absurd  charge  that  Ralph  Nader 
bad  a  difficult  time  getting  his  views  across 
in  our  media.  I  said  that  with  the  exception 
of  Richard  Nixon,  I  knew  of  no  one  who 
commands  the  attention  of  the  American 
media  more  than  Nader.  I  pointed  out  that 
two  investigators  from  Senator  Abraham 
Riblcoff's  office  had  recently  concluded  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  Nader's  allegations 
about  the  Corvalr  and  found  the  substantive 
charges  untrue.  In  retrospect.  If  the  press  Is 
to  be  faulted  regarding  Nader,  It  is  because 
they  gave  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
credence  to  what  be  had  to  say. 

I  also  asked  Jackson  for  an  example  of 
the  last  time  the  New  York  Times  corrected 
the  Washington  Post.  Again,  he  had  no  spe- 
cifics. I  concluded  by  saying  I  thought  Jack- 
son's main  problem  was  that  he  had  been 
viewing  the  American  media  for  too  long 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  expressed  concern 
for  Jackson's  insulation  from  reality,  noting 
that  he  was  going  from  Moscow  directly  to 
Harvard. 

DRAMATIS    PERSONAX 

The  next  two  days  were  to  be  spent  In 
Bubcommlsslon  meetings.  My  subcommlsslon, 
media  In  contemporary  society,  included 
Jackson,  me,  and  three  other  Americans: 
Mrs.  Janet  Rodgers,  otir  chairman,  a  former 
city  councllwoman  from  Merrlam,  Kansas, 
who  seemed  determined  to  grin  down  the 
Soviets  as  Davy  Crockett  grinned  down  the 
bear  (she  liked  to  say,  "some  people  believe 
today  Is  for  preserving  yesterday;  I  believe 
today  is  for  planning  tomorrow");  Idaho 
State  Senator  Lee  Barron,  a  big,  hardline, 
rawboned  man,  who  wore  lumberjack  shirts 
and  told  the  Soviets  things  like:  'It  all  bolls 
down  to  this.  If  you  leave  me  alone,  then  I'll 
leave  you  alone.  But  if  you  come  over  here, 
then  rm  gonna  fight  youl";  and  Wyche 
Fowler,  an  alderman  from  Atljmta  who  had 
been  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  Soviets  on  a  "human  level." 

It  also  tacluded  three  Soviets:  Aleksel 
Nodlya,  the  40-year-old  bachelor  and  editor 
of  the  youth  magazine  Rovesnik;  Dmltrll 
BIryukov,  a  top  USSR  television  programing 
executive;  and  Oleg  Tabakov,  a  good-humored 
actor  (the  Russian  Charlton  Heston),  now 
director  of  the  Moscow  Theater  Sovremenrik. 
All  three  were  hardllnera. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  subcommlsslon 
sessions  because  It  was  In  these  smaller  ses- 
«lons.  I  was  told,  that  we  would  get  down  to 
basics.  But  It  was  not  to  be. 

Early  in  our  session,  the  Soviet  Chairman, 
Nodlya,  attempted  a  power  play,  announcing 
that  the  Soviets  were  interested  In  discuss- 
ing four  and  only  fotu-  topics,  which  he  listed 
peremptorily. 

Responding  before  Mrs.  Rodgers  could  grin 
her  assent.  I  explained  while  we  understood 
their  desire  to  talk  about  only  those  things 
that  interested  them,  not  aU  of  us  on  the 
American  side  shared  the  Soviet  interests 
completely,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  did  not, 
we  would  like  to  dlscusa  other  mattera  of 
Interest  to  tis. 

We  caucused  and  decided  that  we  would 
respond  Individually  to  questions  raised  by 
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the  Soviets;  then,  when  our  turn  came,  each 
of  us  would  raise  the  issue  of  Interest  to  him- 
self. Our  method  of  operation  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Soviets'.  Both  In  the  plenary 
and  in  the  smaUer  subcommlsslon  sessions, 
the  Soviets  had  only  one  spokesman  per  issue, 
with  no  dissent  within  the  delegation.  The 
Americans,  however,  frequently  raised  dif- 
ferent Issues  and  criticized  each  other's  views 
on  the  same  subject. 

When  I  asked  one  of  the  Soviets  during  a 
break  why  there  was  never  uny  disagreement 
among  them  on  anything,  he  said  that  there 
was,  but  that  It  weis  In  private.  He  explained 
that  they  Ironed  out  their  differences  prior 
to  the  meetings  so  that  they  could  present  a 
unified  front.  What  sort  of  differences  do  you 
have  in  private?  I  asked.  Only  small  ones,  he 
replied.  Was  there  any  dissent  from  the  Idea 
that  you  should  not  disagree  In  public?  I 
asked.  The  question  did  not  come  up,  he  said. 

After  we  returned  from  our  caucus,  the 
Soviet  chairman  asked  what  It  was  we  wanted 
to  talk  about  now  that  they  had  stated  their 
Interests.  When  It  came  my  turn,  I  said  that 
I  was  Interested  not  so  much  in  what  the 
Soviet  media  tell  the  people,  a£  in  what  they 
do  not  tell  the  people.  In  other  words,  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  freedom  of  speech  for  vsrrit- 
ers  and  Intellectuals  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  access  of  minority  viewpoints  to  the 
Soviet  media,  censorship  In  general,  and 
things  like  that.  Por  example,  I  concluded,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  statement  by  So- 
viet author  Anatolii  Kuznetsov  on  why  he 
left  the  USSR  and  have  them  respond  to 
some  of  his  statements. 

PLOT    LINE 

Weium,  the  Soviet  chairman  grimaced, 
these  things  are  not  of  Interest  to  ua,  they 
are  really  not  on  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence, youth,  but  If  we  have  time  p>erhaps  we 
wlU  address  ourselves  to  them. 

The  time  did  not  arrive  imtll  the  middle  of 
the  second  and  final  day  of  our  subcommls- 
slon session,  and  when  It  did,  the  subject  al- 
most ended  our  meeting. 

I  began  by  reading  a  few  sentences  from 
Kuznetsov's    1969   statement: 

"If  I  were  now  to  find  myself  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  should  go  out  of  my  mind.  .  .  .  My 
first  work  was  published  25  years  ago.  In 
those  25  years,  not  a  single  one  of  my  works 
has  been  printed  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  I 
wrote  It.  For  political  reasons,  the  Soviet 
censorship  and  the  editors  shorten,  distort, 
and  violate  my  works  to  the  point  of  making 
them  completely  unrecognizable.  Or  they  do 
not  permit  them  to  be  published  at  all.  .  .  . 
Because  my  writing  appears  In  such  an  ugly, 
false,  and  misshapen  form,  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  people  in  the  face," 

Juat  as  I  was  about  to  aak  for  the  Soviet's 
reaction  to  this  statement,  the  Soviet  chair- 
man broke  In  and  heatedly  denounced 
Kuzmetsov  as  a  "liar"  and  a  "traitor"  and 
denounced  me  for  bringing  the  subject  up. 
saying  that  as  our  guest  he  was  personally 
offended  that  I  had  raised  such  a  subject. 
(Tabakov  the  actor  Joined  In,  saying  he  had 
known  Kuznetsov  pereonally  for  many  yeare 
and  he  was  all  the  things  Aleksel  Nodlya  was 
saying  he  was  and  more.) 

Seeing  that  this  line  of  questioning  was 
getting  nowhere  fast.  I  switched  to  an  earlier 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Barron,  namely  that 
Soviet  Communism  la  aggressive  and  will  use 
force  to  achieve  Its  ends  If  all  else  falls.  To 
support  this  charge,  I  quoted  from  an  article 
by  top  Party  functionary  Boris  Ponomarev 
In  the  October  1971  Issue  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee's house  organ,  Kommunist.  In  the 
piece  on  Communist  Parties  In  non-Com- 
munlat  countries,  Ponomarev  cites  as  one  of 
their  roles  the  pursuance  of  a  "course 
toward  the  revolutionary  liquidation  of  the 
capitalist  system." 

But  before  I  asked  for  comments  on  thla 
statement,  I  asked  the  Soviet  chairman  If 
Ponomarev  was  also  a  "liar"  and  a  "traitor." 
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Both  of  ua,  I  told  him.  cotUd  save  a  lot  of 
time  tf  when  a  name  was  mentioned,  the 
other  would  state  immediately  whether  thla 
person  did  or  did  not  belong  on  the  liar  and 
traitor  list. 

Nodlya  exploded,  talking  so  fast  the  in- 
terpreter could  barely  keep  up.  It  was  highly 
Insulting,  he  said,  to  compare  Ponomarev 
with  the  scurrilous  Kuznetsov.  Becavise  I 
had  done  this  and  obviously  did  not  hold 
him  In  esteem,  Nodlya  added,  he  would  not 
send  me  copies  of  his  publication  as  he  had 
promised.  Then  he  took  the  piece  of  paper 
with  my  name  and  address  on  It  and  dra- 
matically placed  It  In  the  center  of  the  table. 

TV  executive  Dmltrll  Biryukov,  coming  to 
the  aid  of  his  colleague,  said  I  shouldn't  be 
so  upset  by  the  word  "revolution."  After  all. 
American  groups  also  use  the  word.  As  an 
example  he  cited  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

After  American  delegates  Jackson  and 
Fowler  dissociated  themselves  from  my  ques- 
tions and  things  calmed  down  a  bit,  chair- 
man Nodlya  smiled,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  said 
that  If  I  did  not  really  mean  to  compare 
Ponomarev  with  Kuznetsov,  he  would  send 
me  copies  of  his  publication. 

Smiling  and  nodding,  I  answered  that  since 
the  most  important  thing  in  my  life  was  to 
get  his  publication,  I  would  withdraw  not 
only  the  odious  comparison  but  also  all  the 
things  I  had  said  the  previous  two  and  a 
half  days.  Nodlya  smiled,  retrieved  my  name 
and  address  from  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  placed  it  back  In  his  notebook. 

During  our  subcommlsslon  sessions  I  had  a 
couple  of  provocatively  titled  boc*s  by  Robert 
Conquest  lying  on  the  table  beeide  me:  The 
Great  Terror,  a  story  of  the  Stalin  purges,  and 
The  Nation  Killers,  a  story  of  the  Soviet  de- 
portation of  nationalities.  Dmltrll  kept  glanc- 
ing at  them  and  finally  asked  "Are  those 
about  the  Soviet  Union?"  I  smiled  and  re- 
plied, "Of  course  not.  It  la  a  two-volume 
hlst/iry  of  Swiss  Imperialism."  He  took  The 
Nation  Killers,  flipped  through  It,  and  within 
30  seconds  had  found  a  Soviet  general  whom 
he  labeled  "crazy"  and  said  was  In  a  mental 
Institution.  "This  man  killed  thousands  of 
our  people."  he  said  shaking  his  head.  "Like 
your  Mylal." 

No.  there  were  not  thousands  killed  at 
Mylal.  I  corrected  him.  "More  like  Katyn  For- 
est perhaps,"  I  said,  choosing  the  World  War 
n  massacre  of  Polish  officers  by  the  Soviets. 
He  closed  the  book,  handed  It  back  to  me. 
and  said  nothing  more. 

NO  VILLAINS 

When  I  raised  the  general  subject  of  cen- 
sorship in  the  Soviet  media.  DmltrU  said  the 
Soviet  press  Is  "mlsvmderstood"  In  the  U.8., 
that  there  Is  no  censorship.  The  only  thing 
the  Soviet  censoring  body — the  GlavUt — 
keeps  out  of  the  press,  he  said,  looking  me 
straight  In  the  eye.  is  "secret  Information, 
"pornography"  and  "anti-Soviet  material." 

As  to  Just  what  constitutes  "antl-Sovlet 
material,  this,  as  with  many  other  things  I 
was  about  to  ask  about,  was  a  VCQ — "a  very 
complex  question."  as  DmltrU  replied. 

When  I  told  him  many  shows  have  run  on 
American  TV  criticizing"  the  Vietnam  policy 
of  the  American  government,  and  asked  If 
Soviet  TV  had  ever  carried  or  would  carry  a 
program  criticizing  the  Vietnam  pollcv  of  the 
Soviet  government,  DmltrU  said  that  theo- 
retically it  was  possible  but  none  had  ever 
run  and  would  not  be  run  because  no  one 
disagreed  vrtth  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  So- 
viet government. 

This  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  minority 
viewpoints  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
access  they  had  to  TV.  Dmltrll  did  concede 
that  not  everyone  In  the  USSR  agreed  on 
everything,  but  he  could  not  think  of  any 
Important  Issue  on  which  there  vrere  many 
people  In  disagreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  couldn't  even  think  of  an  unimportant 
Issue  on  which  many  people  disagreed  with 
the  Soviet  government  position. 
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Stm  grappling  with  my  question,  DmltrU 
went  on  to  relate,  with  obvious  pride,  a  long 
and  rambling  story,  which  he  said  showed 
how  the  Soviet  media  serve  the  pec^le:  This 
partlculax  program  opened  with  a  reporter 
asking  a  woman  leaving  a  store  If  she  had 
gotten  everything  she  wanted.  No,  she  re* 
piled,  she  had  been  unable  to  purchase  a 
certain  type  of  laundry  soap.  The  next  scene 
showed  the  reporter  Interrogating  the  store 
manager  who  said  he  had  not  been  supplied 
with  enough  of  the  soap  to  meet  demands. 
The  next  scene  showed  the  reporter  giving 
the  soap  factory  manager  the  third  degree 
as  to  why  he  was  not  producing  enough  of 
the  soap;  the  next  scene  was  an  Interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Chemicals  or  whoever, 
who  pledged  that  the  quota  for  the  par- 
ticular type  of  laundry  soap  In  question 
would  be  Increased.  The  final  scene  showed 
the   hafjpy  shopper  with   her  soap. 

When  I  explained  to  Dmltrll  that  this  was 
not  really  the  type  of  thing  I  was  asking 
about,  he  looked  crestfallen.  What  I  wanted 
to  know  was:  would  the  Soviet  media  have 
been  as  diligent  In  assisting  this  woman  If 
ah©  has  asked  for  a  different  form  of  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a  certain  type  of 
laundry  soap?  DmltrU  answered  Instantly, 
"Nyetl" 

The  tragedy  of  the  young  Soviets'  answers 
to  most  questions  was  not  that  they  were 
consciously  lying,  but  that  they  had  m  fact 
never  before  really  thought  about  what  It 
was  that  was  being  asked.  If  these  are  the 
Soviet  leaders  of  the  future,  I  am  not  very 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  of  detente. 
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After  all,  how  do  you  deal  with  people  who 
are  more  upset  that  you  would  mention 
there  Is  very  little  freedom  In  their  co\m- 
try  than  they  are  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  freedom  In  their  country? 


M> 
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ILLINOIS  IS  BEING  BHORTCHANGED 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  iLi.mois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  figures,  residents  of 
Illinois  received  6.19  percent  of  the  total 
personal  Income  received  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  during  1972,  or  $57.7 
billion  out  of  $932.4  billion.  Although 
Illlnolsans  pay  taxes  accordingly,  they 
receive  considerably  less  than  that  per- 
centage from  the  multitude  of  Federal  aid 
programs. 

A  study  of  the  various  data  included  in 
Federal  Aid  to  States,  published  recently 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
demonstrates  how  my  State  is  being 
shortchanged.  Undoubtedly  other  States 
are  similarly  discriminated  against.  I 
hope  that  some  of  ray  colleagues  from 


such  States  will  make  similar  studies  in 
order  to  direct  maximum  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  sending  $1.50  to  $2  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  order  to  get  $1  back. 

Unnecessary  programs  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  necessary  activities  shifted 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Such 
transfers  should  be  accompanied  by 
transfers  of  tax  sources. 

Reductions  in  Federal  Income  tax  rates 
could  be  offset  by  increases  at  State 
levels.  Switching  of  both  the  tax  burdens 
and  the  responsibilities  for  running  the 
programs  would  enable  taxpayers  to  keep 
a  closer  watch  on  how  their  money  was 
being  spent.  Programs  with  high  price 
tags  could  be  curtailed  and  Impractical 
activities  discontinued  much  easier  at 
the  State  levels  than  In  Washington,  DC. 

No  program  ought  to  be  put  into  eCfect 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  just  because 
it  has  been  successful  in  one  or  even  a 
dozen  States.  An  activity  that  works  in 
part  of  the  country  may  be  a  complete 
failure  elsewhere.  Let  the  section  that 
benefits  from  a  successful  program  assess 
its  own  taxpayers  and  not  those  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  included  In  the  study  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks 
are  all  programs  in  which  at  least  48  of 
the  51  jurisdictions  participated. 

The  study  follows : 


50  States  and 

District  of 

Program 

Columbia 

Illinois 

Percent 

Dapartmenf  of  Agriculture: 

Airiculture  experiment  stations 

$70,129,508 

J2, 056, 434 

2.93 

Cfilld  nutrition  programs 

1,145,018,218 

52,609.277 

4.59 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation— Price  sup- 

port donations   .    

234, 342, 351 
152,841.847 

5,805,047 
5, 229, 683 

2.48 
3.42 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  worit 

Cooperative  projects  in  marketing 

3,017.891 

61,077 

2.02 

Food  stamp  program 

2.160,719,532 

125,  059,  550 

5.79 

Forest  protection,  utilization,  and  restoration. 

25, 555.  330 

149,358 

.58 

Strtngthening  markets,  income,  and  supply — 

Value  of  commodities  distributed 

202,380,417 

3,462.741 

1.71 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 

35,923,232 

1,099,300 

3.06 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 

and  resourca  conservation  and  develop- 

ment  

85,730,138 

1, 502. 645 

1.75 

Civil   S«rvjc«   Commission:    Intergovernmental 

personneJ  assistance 

12,362,645 

708,911 

5.73 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Economic     Development     Admlnistratioiv— 

Development  facilities  grants 

170.040,161 

4,  594, 146 

2.70 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration— Research,    development,    and 

facilities 

17,736,158 
34,248,815 

3,422 
247,958 

.02 
.72 

Corporation  tor  Public  Broadcasting 

Department  of  Defense: 

Civil  preparedness .  . 

26.925,816 
27,536.582 

887, 733 
261,972 

3.30 
.95 

National  Guard  centers  construction 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 

680,291,623 

58,569.916 

8.61 

Operations,  research,  and  facilities 

60.379,307 

3,524,152 

5.84 

OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Community  Action  programs 

676,351,691 

36,254,296 

5.38 

Work  experience  and  training 

14.414.581 

96,808 

.67 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1,621,681 

90  484 
14, 84«;  989 
22, 387, 833 

5.58 

Child  development 

360, 283,  373 
578, 417,  390 

•  4.12 
3.87 

Cooperative  vocational  education 

Educational    improvement  (or   the   handi- 

capped  

38.943.666 

2,  436. 833 

6.25 

Educational  professions  development 

111,144,775 

2.858.016 

2.57 

□ementiry  and  secondary  educational  ac- 

tivities  .-. 

1.753,770,494 

81,416,981 

4.64 

En«ergency  school  assistance 

48, 676,  750 

477, 575 

.98 

Higher  education  activities 

174.  386, 669 

5,911,159 

3.39 

Libraries  and  community  services 

83,  394, 917 

2,  780.  464 

3.33 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 

515,245,949 

9, 004. 564 

1.75 

HealUi  services  delivery 

525.525,230 

12.435,721 

2.37 

Hcaltti  services  planning  and  development!  . 

155,841,210 

1,282,989 

.82 

Mental  health  research  and  services 

318,141.796 

8,117,083 

2.55 

Preventive  health  services 

44, 704, 468 

2. 343, 405 

5.24 

Program 


50  States  and 
District  of 
Columbia 


Illinois 


Percent 


Health  manpower  education  and  utilization..  $288,  400,  491 

Child  welfare  services 44. 864, 079 

Maintenance  assistance 5,  705,  448,  215 

Medical  assistance 4, 556, 290, 288 

Social  services 1,  534,  708,  576 

Public  assistance— State  ani  local  training..  28,350,904 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services 644,209,675 

Work  incentive  activities  _ 258,553,405 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Low-rent  pubic  housing 1,013,059,833 

Urban  planning  assistance 74, 014, 502 

Urban  renewal 998,222,092 

Water  and  sewer  facilities 155, 153,988 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Fish  and  wildlife  restoration  management 50, 573, 250 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund 107,236,057 

National  wildlife  refuge  fund.. 2, 707, 622 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 3,063,279 

Wafer  resources  research 8,000,000 

Department  of  Justice:  Law  enforcement  assist- 
ance   531, 592,935 

Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  Administration: 

Cooperative  area  manpower  planning 

system 16,506,021 

Emergency  employment  assistance 957, 540, 483 

Grants  for  employment  services 62,883,298 

Institutional  training 198,001,883 

Manpower  training  services 88,849,748 

Manpower  unemployment  trust  fund. 

State  administrative  expenses 783, 382, 891 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 396,595,349 

Operation  Mainstream 58,853,120 

Public  service  careers 31,311,907 

Other:  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration  4, 248, 216 

ftotional    Foundation    on    the    Arts    and    the 

Humanities 6,168,265 

Oepertment  of  Transportation: 

Beautification 16,551,097 

State  boating  safety  assistance 4, 071, 623 

Federal  airport  program 231, 632, 698 

Highway  safety  programs 67, 697, 031 

Highway  trust  fund „  4,596,052,827 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  Revenue  sharing...  6,636,318,228 

Total,  above  items 40,707,221,217 

Total,  98  programs  and  miscellaneous „  43,056, 511, 440 

ToUl,  omitted  items 2,349,290,223 


J9, 492, 362 

2,027,025 

330. 045. 299 

252,944.051 

132,215,658 

739, 322 

24,359,513 

6,260,130 

84, 248, 704 
3, 002, 457 

27, 973, 585 
6,038,811 

1,504,728 

5, 377, 350 

87, 735 

83,208 

197, 397 

24,003,087 


364, 821 

32,272,141 

3,128,980 

9, 935, 880 

4,810,017 

37,502,593 

22,  651, 464 

2,399,577 

414, 169 

60,000 

127, 250 

844,966 

105, 572 

5, 732,  530 

1,651,115 

212,780,914 

341,847,631 


3.29 
4.52 
5.78 
5.55 
8.62 
2.61 
3.78 
2.42 

8.32 
4.06 
2.80 
3.89 

2.98 

5.01 
3.24 
2.72 
2.47 

4.52 


2.21 
3.37 
4.98 
5.02 
5.41 

4.79 
5.71 
4.08 
1.32 

1.41 

2.06 

5.11 
2.59 
2.47 
2.44 
4.63 
5.15 


2, 055, 906,  565 
2. 159, 128. 983 


5.05 
5.01 


103,222,418 


4.39 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Beloved,  follow  not  that  which  is  evil, 
but  that  which  is  good.  He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God. — HI  John  11, 

Almighty  God,  our  Father, 
"  'Mid  all  the  traffic  of  the  ways — 
Turmoils  without,  within — 
Make  in  my  heart  a  quiet  place, 
And  come  and  dwell  therein." 

Waiting  upon  Thee  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  may  we  receive  wisdom  to  make 
wise  decisions,  courage  to  carry  our  re- 
sponsibilities with  honor  and  love  to 
motivate  us  in  all  our  endeavors. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  loving  favor 
and  our  leaders  with  Thy  gracious  spirit, 
together  may  we  be  channels  for  justice 
and  peace  and  good  will  in  our  world. 

With  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Jom-nal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  provide  for  pension  reform. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  pension  reform,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bewtsen, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Htjghes,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  T.\rr,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Dominick, 
and  Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


WE.^LTHY  AMERICANS  PAY  NO  FED- 
ER.^  INCOME  TAX 

'Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morn- 
ing's mail,  I  received  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  a  copy  of  their  latest 
publication,  "Statistics  of  Income,  1S71, 
Individual  Income  Tax  Returns." 

According  to  the  figiu-es  on  page  6, 
there  were  883  Americans  in  1971  filing 
returns  of  $1  million  and  over.  Three  of 
those  individuals,  with  total  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $6,495,000,  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

Twelve  individuals,  who  had  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  between  half  a  million 
and  a  million  dollars  in  tax  year  1971,  had 
returns  which  were  not  taxable.  These 
12  people  had  a  total  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  $8,582,000.  If  this  kind  of  income 
can  go  untaxed — who  should  be  paying 
taxes? 

The  extent  of  tax  abuse  through  the 
use  of  tax  loopholes  extends  through  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  high  income  tax 
brackets. 

I  also  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  wealthy  taxpayers  v\ho  have  income 
which  is  not  Included  in  adjusted  gross 
income — such  as  Interest  from  tax-free 
State  and  local  bonds.  These  individuals 
can  be  millionaires,  pay  absolutely  no 
Federal  tax,  and  yet  this  fact  will  not 
show  up  in  the  IRS  statistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform  and  tax  jus- 
tice must  be  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
this  Congress. 


DEMOCRATIC  VICTORY  IN  OHIO 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County  rejected  a  Republican  congres- 
sional candidate  and  a  Republican 
administration  and  elected  a  Democrat, 
ToM  Luken,  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  by  a  vote  of  55,171  to 
51,057 — 52  percent  to  48  percent. 

The  First  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  is  P^publlcan  territory.  In  this  cen- 
tury, there  h&ve  been  three  single-term 
Democratic  Members  from  the  First; 
their  Representatives  for  the  other  68 
years  have  been  Republicans.  In  1966, 
the  people  sent  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  to 
Washington  and  returned  him  in  1968 
with  67  percent  of  the  vote.  In  1970, 
William  Keating  became  their  Congress- 
man with  68  percent  of  the  vote  and 
was  returned  in  1972  with  70  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Presidential  elections  demonstrate  the 
soUdity  of  Cincinnati's  RepubUcanism. 
Cincinnati  was  the  only  major  city  in  the 
country  never  to  vote  for  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  any  one  of  his  four 
campaigns  for  the  White  House.  How- 
ever, in  each  of  Richard  Nixon's  national 
campaigns  the  citizeaas  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  have  supported  him. 
In  1960,  his  vote  was  54.5  percent ;  48  per- 


cent in  a  three-way  race  in  1968,  and  In 
1972,  63  percent. 

The  voters'  performance  at  the  polls 
yesterday  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
regard  for  the  Nixon  administration  held 
by  its  longest  and  most  loyal  supporters. 

Tom  Luken 'i^  campaign  proved  that  the 
economic  issue  Is  the  difference  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Tom  Luken 
called  for  an  "economy  that  puts  needs 
of  life  before  claims  of  profit  or  power." 
He  stated  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion "is  making  a  mockery"  of  congres- 
sional efforts  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis. 

ToM  Luken  asked  the  voters  of  Cin- 
cinnati if  they  were  "tired  of  spending 
85  cents  for  a  half  gallon  of  milk"  and 
"alarmed  about  sending  their  kids  to 
school  in  the  dark, "  to  turn  things  around 
and  send  a  Democrat  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  clear 
message  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
that  we  need  a  veto-proof  Congress. 
Maybe  they  will  help. 


NZrW  PROGRAMS  FOR  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  in  this  body  have  urged  in  the  past 
that  the  Defense  Department  should 
abandon  the  idea  of  constructing  huge 
and  very  vulnerable  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  and  concentrate,  instead,  on 
more  numerous  and  less  expensive  ships 
in  order  to  protect  the  sea  lanes. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  now  expressed  very 
much  that  idea,  at  least  so  far  as  future 
construction  is  concerned.  This  is  most 
reassuring. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  be  equallj'  realistic  in 
recognizing  that  land-based  interconti- 
nental missiles  are  doomed  to  become 
obsolete  in  a  few  years,  whether  it  be  5 
or  10  or  15  years!  This  is  so  because  im- 
provements in  offensive  missile  technol- 
ogy will  make  the  land-based  ICBM's 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  attack. 

In  contrast  to  his  practical  approach 
to  the  carrier  problem,  Dr.  Schlesinger 
seems  to  be  preoccupied,  not  with  de- 
creasing our  reliance  on  land-based  mis- 
siles, but  on  improving  their  offensive 
accuracy.  This  approach  is  bound  to 
arouse  dangerous  anxiety  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States  is  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  first-strike  capability.  And 
It  will  do  so  at  great  expense  which  in  a 
few  years  will  be  entirely  wasted. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
SAYS  OHIO  ELECTION  EXPRESSES 
NATIONS  LACK  OF  CONFIDENCE 
IN  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trail  of 
special  elections  across  the  country  has 
become  a  referendum  through  which  the 
people  are  expressing  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  triumph  yesterday  of  Thomas 
Lttxek  in  the  heart  of  Taft  country,  the 
area  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  just  spoke  about,  makes  three  out 
of  four  victories  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  Republican  strongholds.  It  is 
only  the  third  time  this  century  that  the 
Cincinnati  seat  has  been  held  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Voters  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
and  now  Ohio  congressional  districts 
have  made  clear  the  deep-nmning  dis- 
affection of  the  American  people  with  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  trickle  has 
become  a  trend  pointing  toward  a  Demo- 
cratic flood  in  the  1974  general  elections. 

More  is  Involved  here  than  the  ques- 
tion of  honesty  in  government  and  the 
abuse  of  public  trust.  The  people  are 
also  expressing  their  displeasure  with 
the  administration's  inability  and  out- 
right imwilllngness  to  act  in  response  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  people. 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of 
that  attitude  than  this  morning's  veto 
of  the  legislation  which  would  have  giv- 
en the  President  emergency  powers  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis.  After  ration- 
sdlzing  away  the  legislation  in  a  lengthy 
and  somewhat  strident  veto  message,  the 
administration  Indicated  again  that  it 
plans  to  do  nothing  about  a  situation 
that  threatens  massive  job  loss  and  the 
disruption  of  our  entire  economy. 


CONTROL  OF  INFLATION 

I  Mr.  BURGEINER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  now  55  days  left  until  the  expiration 
of  the  wage  and  price  control  authority 
this  Congress  granted  to  the  Executive 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment's attempts  to  control  inflation  by 
law  is  the  history  of  failure — not  just 
during  the  period  of  the  current  controls 
but  during  the  controls  Imposed  for 
World  War  I.  Worid  War  n,  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  this  Government  cannot 
control  inflation  by  simply  outlawing  it. 
We  must  work  to  cure  the  cause  of  Infla- 
tion. 

The  record  of  the  current  controls 
shows  how  Impossible  Is  the  task  of  con- 
trolling through  artificial  restrictions  the 
prices  emd  wages  of  an  economy  as  com- 
plex and  interrelated  as  the  modem 
economy.  Under  phase  I  we  experienced 
a  2-percent  annual  rate  of  inflation. 
Under  phase  n  the  rate  was  an  annual 
3.6  percent.  With  the  provision  of  phase 
m  we  saw  an  annual  rate  of  7.4  percent. 
Now,  under  the  current  phase  IV  we  have 
had  an  annual  Inflation  rate  of  11.1  per- 
cent. 


Clearly,  the  attempt  to  control  infla- 
tion by  flat  has  resulted  in  a  simple  delay 
in  the  Increases  which  would  have  oc- 
curred. Inflationary  pressures  have  not 
been  eliminated  by  these  regulations. 
Their  effect  has  only  been  postponed. 
And  the  longer  they  are  postiwned,  the 
worse  they  are  going  to  be. 

We  Americans  muat  restore  our  con- 
fidence in  the  free  marketplace.  The  mar- 
ketplace will  deal  with  the  high  costs. 
The  marketplace  will  deal  with  shortages. 
High  prices,  which  naturally  come  with 
goods  in  short  supply  will  always  result 
in  one  of  two  things  or  both.  These  high 
prices  will  stimulate  production  of  the 
goods  in  shortage  and  secondly,  through 
innovation  and  new  technology,  they  will 
create  substitute  goods  to  fill  the  public 
demand. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  should 
be  repealed  now,  or  at  the  least,  allowed 
to  expire  on  April  30,  1974. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COOPERATION  ON 
IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY 

fMr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  candidate  for 
Governor  out  there,  about  what  hap- 
pened in  court  this  morning.  You  know, 
the  impeachment  committee  has  not  yet 
defined  an  impeachable  offense.  It  has 
not  yet  filed  any  charges  specifically 
on  what  they  are  going  to  try  to  impeach 
the  President  for. 

The  President  tlirough  his  counsel  this 
morning  agreed  first  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories from  the  impeachment  com- 
mltee;  and,  second,  to  turn  over  every- 
thing that  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Jaworski  committee.  Including  17  or  19 
tapes  and  over  700  documents;  and 
third,  agreed  to  meet  with  select  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  answer  any  questions  they  wanted  to 
ask.  The  President  has  agreed  to  do 
everything,  in  other  words,  but  turn  over 
the  keys  to  the  White  House,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  is  expected  to  do  that. 


OUTCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ELECTIONS 
'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mj;.  Speaker,  I  do  regret 
our  having  lost  the  seat  in  Cincirmati 
yesterday,  but  I  am  very  happy  about  our 
winning  in  the  California  13th  District. 
State  Senator  Bob  Lacomarsino  waged 
a  very  aggressive  campaign  against  seven 
opponents  in  a  district  where  Democratic 
registration  exceeds  Republican  regis- 
tration by  7.000.  Bob  in  that  particular 
campaign  took  the  initiative;  he  held  it 
and  kept  the  campaign  on  track,  on  the 
issues  important  to  the  13th  District  of 
California. 

So  far  as  the  Cincinnati  race  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  nc  apologies  to  make  for 


the  efforts  of  our  congressional  or  na- 
tional campaign  committees. 

I  again  emphasize  the  special  election 
nature  of  this  race  and  the  ones  in  Mich- 
igan and  Pennsylvania,  for  that  matter 
In  the  fall  these  races  may  very  well  be 
reruns,  but  in  any  event  they  will  all  be 
considered  as  new  ball  games  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  We  are  not  about  to 
throw  in  the  towel  yet,  and  I  believe  with 
a  few  more  solid  base  hits  and  better 
pitching  this  fall  we  can  retake  thee 
three  seats. 

I  will  make  one  further  observation 
and  direct  it  particularly  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle. 

You  have  now  increased  your  working 
majority  from  51  to  58  seats  and  I  won- 
der if  that  vrtll  help  you  get  better  orga- 
nized to  get  this  Congress  moving  on  the 
big,  important  issues  lacing  the  country 
today. 

With  every  committee  chairmanship 
and  a  clear  majority  on  every  committee, 
you  certainly  have  the  votes  to  do  any- 
thing you  please. 


ONE  REPUBLICAN  DEFEATS  SEVEN 
DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  also  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  coDeague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  regarding  yesterday's 
elections.  I  think  the  whole  world  knows 
that  in  the  past  four  elections  three  Re- 
pubUcans  were  defeated  by  three  Demo- 
crats. I  would  simply  like  the  world  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  yesterday  one  Re- 
publican defeated  seven  Democrats  in 
one  race. 


PROPOSED     CONGRESSIONAL     PAY 
RAISE  SHOULD  BE  VOTED  DOWN 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  House  I  may  be  step- 
ping into  an  area  where  angels  fear  to 
tread. 

But  I  feel  compelled  to  ask: 

Why  do  we  not  have  enough  guts 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  raising  our 
own  pay? 

Why  should  we  let  the  other  body  beat 
us  to  the  punch  in  voting  down  this  ill- 
timed,  extravagant  pay  hike? 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended a  22.5-percent  raise  over  a  3- 
year  period  for  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  judges.  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  high  Government  ofllcials. 

Under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
the  first  step  of  this  Increase — 7.5  per- 
cent— will  automatically  go  into  effect 
Saturday  midnight,  March  9,  unless  dis- 
approved by  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Almost  a  week  ago  the  House  Post  Of- 
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flee  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  2,  reported  out  a  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Why  has  this  resolution  not  been 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote?  What  are 
we  waiting  for? 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  has  asked  his  committee  to  clear 
the  resolution  for  a  floor  vote,  and  that 
the  committee  is  meeting  at  this  hour  on 
his  request. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  act  promptly  so  that  the 
House  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
Its  will  on  the  disapproval  resolution. 

Several  weeks  ago  Pollster  Louis  Har- 
ris reported  that  the  public's  rating  of 
Congress  had  fallen  to  a  record  low.  Ac- 
cording to  his  survey,  only  21  percent  of 
those  interviewed  gave  us  a  positive  job 
rating;  69  percent  said  we  were  doing  a 
poor  or  only  fair  job. 

When  I  see  the  stalling  around  on  an 
issue  like  this,  I  have  to  ask  myself:  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  people  feel  like  they 
do  about  Congress? 

If  we  want  to  change  that  unflattering 
image.  I  think  one  of  the  flrst  things  we 
should  do  Is  get  that  disapproval  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  and  vote  it  up  or  down. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO  PRE- 
SENT EVIDENCE  ON  WATER- 
GATB 

(Mr.  KUYE:endall  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
somewhat  hesitate  to  make  this  state- 
ment, but  I  think  It  has  been  forced 
upon  me  by  statements  made  earlier  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
the  week  before  last  there  was  a  state- 
ment made  for  impeachment,  and  a 
statement  made  against  Impeachment 
by  two  Members  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
fused to  take  a  positive  stand  on  im- 
peachment because  they  are  supposedly 
part  of  the  jury.  Because  of  their  re- 
fusal I  was  asked  to  make  the  case 
against  impeachment. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  It  is  para- 
doxical and  totally  ridiculous  that  one 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
publicly,  in  a  national  publication,  came 
out  for  impeachment,  stands  on  this 
floor  this  morning  and  criticizes  the 
President's  sincere  efforts  to  present  evi- 
dence. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  63] 

Abdnor  Fraser  Patman 

Abzug  Getty 8  Powell.  Ohio 

Annunzio  Gray  Randall 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  Rangel 

Brasco  Hubert  Reld 

Burke.  Calif.  Ichord  Rhodes 

Bxirton  Jones,  Okla.  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey,  NY.  Karth  Rostenkowskl 

Chlsholm  Mills  Stratton 

Clark  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Thompson.  N.J. 

Collins,  111.  Montgomery  Treen 

Conyers  Murphy,  Ul.  Whltehurst 

Dellums  Murphy.  N.Y.  WldnaU 

Dennis  Nix  Zwach 

Eckhardt  O'Hara 

Ford  O'NeUl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11793)  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  order 
to  promote  more  eflScient  management 
of  such  functions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrrXEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  11793,  with 
Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  section  5  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  ending  on  page  20,  line  2, 
had  been  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 5? 

AMENDMENT    OPFESKD    BT    MR.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mobs:  Page  IB, 
line  11,  inaert  "(a)"  after  "8»:.  6.". 

Page  20,  after  line  2  and  after  the  Alex- 
ander amendment,  insert  the  foUowing: 

(14)  In  administering  any  pricing  authcH*- 
Ity,  provide  for  equitable  prices  with  respect 
to  all  sales  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Pricing  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  exercised  so  as  to  specify  (or 
prescribe  a  manner  for  determining)  prices 
for  all  sales  of  domestic  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4),  the  provisions  of  any 
regulation  under  pricing  authority  of  the 
Administrator  which  specified  (or  prescribed 


a  manner  for  determining)  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  which  were  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  In  effect  until  modified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Commencing  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  until 
any  other  celling  price  becomes  effectl'.e  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  paragraph  (5)  hereof, 
the  celling  price  for  the  first  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil 
in  a  particular  field  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  00  am., 
local  time,  May  15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oil  at  that  field,  or  If  there  are  no 
posted  prices  In  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  for  which  prices 
are  posted;  and 

(B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel. 

(4)  Any  regulation  under  pricing  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  shall  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  any  reduction  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  (or  any  classification 
thereof),  of  residual  fuel  oil,  or  of  a  refined 
petroleum  product  (including  propane)  re- 
sulting from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
Is  passed  through  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis 
to  any  subsequent  purchaser,  reseller,  or  final 
consumer  In  the  United  States  Such  pass- 
through  of  price  reductions  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  pricing  authority  of  the 
Administrator,  be  allocated  among  products 
refined  from  such  crude  oil  on  a  proportional 
basis,  taking  Into  consideration  historical 
price  relations  among  such  products 

(5)  (A)  The  Administrator  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  standards 
provided  in  this  paragraph,  amend  any 
regulation  under  pricing  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  lai  of  this 
section  to  specify  a  different  price  for  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  products,  or  a  different  manner 
for  determining  the  price,  other  than  that 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  he  finds  that  such  different  price 
or  such  different  manner  for  determining 
such  price  is  necessary  to  permit  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  such  pricing 
authority. 

(B)  Every  price  proposed  to  be  specified 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  specifies  a 
different  price  or  manner  for  determining  the 
price  for  domestic  crude  oU  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  every 
price  specified  for  (or  every  prescribed  man- 
ner for  determining  the  celling  price  of) 
residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis setting  forth — 

(1)  the  additional  quantities  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products. 
If  any.  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
produced; 

(U)  the  effect.  If  any,  upon  the  demand 
for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  or 

(ill)  the  Impact  upon  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Including  the  Impact  upon  consumers 
and  the  profltabUlty  of  and  employment  in 
Industry  and  business; 

(Iv)  any  significant  problems  of  enforce- 
ment or  administration;  and 

(v)  the  impact  on  the  preservation  of 
existing  competition  within  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

resulting  from  the  proposed  change  In  the 
price  of  crude  oil  or  manner  for  determining 
the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  pe- 
troleum products.  Any  change  In  a  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  (or  any  classification 
thereof)  which  Is  transmitted  to  Congress 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, which  prescribes  a  different  price  or 
a  different  manner  for  determining  such  price 
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pro^'lded  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  talce  effect  untU  15  days  after  the 
detailed  analysis  required  by  tbls  paragraph 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(C)  No  price  for  domestic  crude  oil,  or  any 
classlflcatlos^.thereof,  specified  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  exceed  the  celling  price 
provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
by  more  than  35  percent. 

(D)  Celling  prices  or  a  manner  for  deter- 
mining prices  established  by  or  pxirsuant  to 
this  subsection  are  maximum  permissible 
prices,  and  any  seller  may  sell  domestic  crude 
oU.  or  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  produced  therefrom  at  any 
lesser  price.  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  of 
domestic  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  the  ceiling  price 
shall  apply  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  asked,  given  or  received  in  exchange 
for  such  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  product. 

(6)  (A)  Any  interested  person  who  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  price  or  manner 
for  determining  prices  In  any  regulation 
under  any  primary  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator does  not  prevent  Inequitable  prices 
may  petition  the  Administrator  for  a  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(B)  Upon  petition  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  Administrator  shall  by  rule  deter- 
mine whether  the  price  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petrolevim  prod- 
ucts does  not  prevent  inequitable  prices. 
The  Administrator  may  either  aflirm  such 
price,  or  method  for  determining  such  price, 
or  establish  a  different  price,  or  method  of 
determining  such  price,  upon  a  finding  (ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  analysis  of  such 
finding  as  is  required  under  paragraph  (5) 
(B»  )  that  such  prices  as  affirmed  or  reestab- 
lished prevents  inequitable  prices. 

(7)  (A)  The  Administrator  may  provide, 
in  his  discretion  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him.  for  such  consolidation  of  petitions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(Bi  The  Administrator  may  make  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

(8)  No  petition  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection  to  determine  prices  may  be 
filed  later  than  one  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  extension  thereof. 

(9)  The  Administrator  may  at  any  time  act 
to  establish  celling  prices  lower  than  those 
provided  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5)  If  he 
determines  that  lower  celling  prices  will 
permit  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  pricing  authority  of  the  Administrator. 

(10)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  all  crude  oil  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(in  (A)  A  proceeding  to  amend  any  reg- 
\ilatlon  under  the  pricing  authority  of  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  prices  as  au- 
thorized and  limited  under  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  and  a  rule- 
making proceeding  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  governed  by  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  the  Administrator  shall  afford  interest- 
ed persons  an  opportunity  of  at  least  10 
days  to  present  oral  and  written  views,  data, 
and  arguments. 

The  10-day  period  for  presentation  of 
views,  data,  and  arguments  respecting  such 
action  may  be  postponed  until  after  such 
action  takes  effect  where  the  Administrator 
specifically  finds  that  strict  compliance 
would  be  likely  to  cause  serious  impairment 
to  the  operation  of  the  program  and  such 
finding  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  set  out 
In  detail  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  time 
of  publication. 

,'B)  Judicial  review  of  an  amendment  un- 


der paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  and  a 
rule    promulgated   under  paragraph    (6)    of 

this  subsection  shall  be  reviewable  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  211  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
except  that  any  such  amendment  and  rule 
may  not  be  enjoiaed  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  unless  the  court  makes  a  final 
determination  that  such  amendment  or  rule 
Is  In  excess  of  the  Administrator's  authority. 
Is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  is  otherwise  un- 
lawful under  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
706(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  Is 
based  on  findings  required  by  this  subsection 
which  fare  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(12)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "Inequitable  price"  means  a 
price  in  excess  of  a  price  which  is  reasonable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  price  neces- 
sary to  obtain  suffloient  supplies  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleiim 
products,  to  permit  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  term  "domestic  crude  oil"  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined 
In  section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act   (43  U.S.C.  1331); 

(C)  the  term  "Interested  person"  Includes 
the  United  States,  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(D)  The  term  "pricing  authority  of  the 
Administrator"  means  any  authority  to  is- 
sue any  regulation  or  order  with  respect  to 
prices  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  pursuant  to  any 
function  transferred  to,  vested  in,  or 
delegated  to  the  Administrator; 

(E)  the  term  "refined  petroleum  product" 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (includ- 
ing Nim:iber  2  fuel  oil),  LPO,  refined 
lubricating  oils,  or  dlesel  fuel;  and 

(P)  the  term  "LPG"  means  propane  and 
butane,  but  not  ethane. 

POINT  OP   oaoES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is  nonger- 
mane  to  this  reorganization  bill,  and 
section  5,  under  rule  XVI,  clause  7. 

The  committee  yesterday  amended 
section  5  of  the  bill  before  us  so  that  the 
functions  listed  would  clearly  not  confer 
any  new  authority  on  the  FEA  Adminis- 
trator. The  authority  available  to  the 
FEA  Administrator  must  come  from 
other  sections  of  this  act,  or  provisions 
of  other  laws  which  are  now  in  existence. 

As  the  Chair  pointed  out  yesterday, 
amendments  must  be  germane  to  the  bUl 
as  modified  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  the  time  they  are  offered,  and 
not  as  originally  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  amendments  attempt- 
ing to  add  policy  or  program  powers  to 
section  5  are  nongermane  to  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  amendment 
was  not  considered  in  the  committee, 
and  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  other  pro- 
visions in  this  bill:  it  is  a  subject  mat- 
ter completely  different  from  the  mat- 
ter imder  consideration. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  legislation. 


as  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the  Chair 
the  amendment  should  be  ruled  out  of 
order.  It  is  inappropriate  to  section  5,  be- 
cause section  5  does  not  add  any  new 
policy  or  program.  It  amends  existing 
law,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ways  that  are  not 
affected  by  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  committee.  For  example,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  there  are  sec- 
tions there  that  are  In  this  amendment 
that  are  not  involved  In  this  bill. 

It  deals  with  a  subject  matter  which 
is  not  in  the  bill,  and  if  any  part  of  the 
amendment  is  nohgermane,  then  the 
whole  amendment  should  be  considered 
nongermane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  very 
strong  argument  here  against  overruling 
this  objection,  because  if  it  is  overruled, 
then  it  Is  going  to  open  the  door  to  this 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  a  bill  being  subjected  to  every  amend- 
ment that  should  legitimately  go  before 
another  committee  of  this  Congress.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  preserve  or- 
derlj-  legislation  that  matters  of  this  type 
go  before  the  committees  of  original 
jurisdiction.  This  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  has 
had  no  hearings,  has  had  no  expertise  in 
this  matter  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
take  this  amendment  up.  It  is  not  in- 
volved. It  should  be  ruled  nongermane, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  that  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  have  heard  some  most  novel 
bases  put  forward  as  a  predicate  for  find- 
ing an  amendment  not  in  order.  The  fact 
that  the  committee  did  not  consider  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  before  us  requires 
the  Administrator  to: 

Promote  stability  In  energy  prices  to  the 
consumer,  promote  free  and  c^>en  competi- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field,  prevent 
unreasonable  profits  within  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  energy  Industry,  and  promote 
free  enterprise; 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  Administrator.  It 
says  he  cannot  go  back  before  the  prices 
set  in  May  of  1973  In  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  excepting  that  he  may  add  a 
total  of  $1.35,  bringing  to  $5.25  a  barrel 
the  effective  price  of  crude  oil.  It  does 
provide  that  there  can,  upon  certain  find- 
ings by  the  Administrator,  be  an  increase 
to  $7.09. 

While  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  accordtofi  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  may  not  feel  that  it  is 
capable  of  legislating  in  this  area,  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  It,  having  served 
on  that  committee  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  has  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  has  made  the  point  of  order. 
It  is  completely  competent  to  legislate  in 
this  field,  as  is  this  committee,  as  is  the 
House  to  whom  this  committee  must  re- 
port Its  final  actions,  because  substan- 
tively this  same  material  was  included 
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to  the  Emergency  Fuel  Act  that  passed 
and  was  just  recently  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
dent — the  rollback  provisions. 

I  understand  that  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BosoiTHAL)  on  yesterday  offered  pre- 
cisely the  language,  and  a  point  of  order 
was  made,  and  properly  sustained, 
against  it  because  it  undertook  to  amend 
an  act  which  was  not  before  this  com- 
mittee. But  that  is  not  the  case  in  this 
instance.  We  are  limiting  the  discretion. 
We  are  limiting  the  authority  which  we 
are  by  this  act  itself,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  granting  to  the  Administra- 
tor. Clearly  that  is  germane;  clearly  that 
is  within  the  province  of  this  committee 
and  of  this  House  to  limit  the  scope  of 
authority  conferred  or  being  conferred 
upon  a  new  office. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
nuself  to  the  point  of  order  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  is 
bottomed  on  the  thesis  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  new  and  different  matter  to 
that  which  appears  in  the  bill  and  as 
such  is  not  germane. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  page  19,  line  3,  of  the  bill.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  bill  as  presented  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  there  are  clear  direc- 
tions to  the  agency  to  be  created  under 
the  word  "Functions"  which  appears  at 
page  18,  line  10. 

One  of  these  functions,  and  I  quote 
pagel9,  lines,  isto: 

Promote  stability  in  energy  prices  to  the 
consumer,  promote  free  and  open  competi- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field,  .  .  . 

Now,  I  quote  the  language  that  I  be- 
lieve is  most  urgent  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
York: 

Prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the 
rarlDus  segments  of  the  energy  industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

Obviously,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  committee 
amendment  now  before  us  by  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  deals  with 
a  limitation  upon  the  actions  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator.  This  action 
is  quite  different  than  that  which  fell 
before  a  point  of  order  when  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  yesterday. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  not  only 
is  it  a  limitation  of  authority,  but  it  is  a 
limitation  of  a  specific  grant  of  author- 
ity and  a  specific  function  which  would 
be  vested  in  the  Administrator  by  the  bill 
now  before  us,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  it  is  the  thesis  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  that  the 
amendment  adopted  earlier  by  the  House 
so  changes  the  quality  and  the  character 


of  the  legislation  before  us  as  to  rule  out 
any  substantive  amendments  at  all. 

This.  I  must  point  out  to  the  Chair,  is 
a  most  extraordinary  thesis,  because 
while  the  amendment  offered  yesterday 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD)  relating  to  a  Limitation  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  might  have  been  adopted, 
we  are  in  no  fashion  precluded  thereby 
from  offering  subsequent  amendments  or 
from  treating  matters  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  germane  to  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  to  the  Chair  most  respect- 
fullj'  that  the  functions  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us  are  clearly  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  relate  to  pro- 
visions in  tiie  particular  section.  The 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  particular 
section  and  to  the  bill  and  to  the  func- 
tions which  would  be  assigned  by  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Micl;igan  and  oppose 
the  point  of  order. 

I  would  simply  make  this  additional 
point,  going  to  the  same  section  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  page  19,  lines  3 
through  7.  The  language  there  needs  to 
be  defined  in  greater  detail  and  we  have 
in  tl:iis  amendment  a  specific  limitation 
on  that  language  defining  what  this  Ad- 
mini.strator  should  do  under  the  words: 

Promote  stabUlty  In  energy  prices  to  the 
consumer,  promote  free  and  open  competi- 
tion In  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field,  pre- 
vent unreasonable  profits. 

Therefore,  this  is  germane  to  the  bill 
and  very  important  to  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
ton). 

I  point  out  that  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 5  on  page  18  inserted  certain  lan- 
guage which  was  limitation  language 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Administrator. 
The  language  that  was  put  in  was  the 
following: 

To  be  authorized  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

And  on  down  further: 
In  relation   to  energy  matters  for  which 
the  Administrator  has  responslbUlty. 

The  Administrator  has  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  of  the  entities 
that  were  transferred  over  into  this  act 
vnth  the  limitation  of  the  amendment 
v.hich  I  proposed  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment, the  purpose  of  it  is  to  limit  the 
Administrator  to  the  other  sections  of 
this  act  or  other  provisions  of  law  that 
might  be  in  existence  at  this  time  or 
might  be  passed  in  the  future.  This 
amendment,  which  is  nine  pages  in 
length,  which  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  has  offered,  covers  a 


multitude  of  matters  which  are  not 
found  in  existing  law,  nor  are  they  au- 
thorized in  this  act  except  in  general 
terms. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I,  therefore,  support 
the  point  of  order  and  ask  that  the  Chair 
rule  that  this  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  suggested  that 
the  amendment  he  offered  and  which 
was  passed  yesterday  is  a  limitation  in 
some  way — the  Implication  of  liis  re- 
marks— a  limitation  in  some  way  on 
subdivision  5  of  section  5.  Tliat,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  is  not  tlie  case.  The  amend- 
ment that  the  Committee  adopted  on 
yesterday  to  line  12,  page  18,  would  read 
as  follows  now- : 

Sec.  5.  To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the 
nation  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  ad- 
ministrator to  the  extent  expressly  author- 
ized by  other  sections  of  this  act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law — 

Tnen,  it  goes  on  to  continue  the  12 
specific  areas. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  distinctly  differs  from 
the  amendment  I  offered  yesterday,  al- 
though it  has  essenliallj"  similar  thrust 
and  desire  and  motivation.  It  does  not 
seek  to  amend  a  pre-existing  statute.  I 
think  the  Chair  ruled  quite  appropri- 
ately yesterday  that  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  was  inappropriate  and  a 
point  of  order  laid  against  it  because  it 
attempted  to  amend  another  statute. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  in  effect,  does 
not  attempt  to  amend  any  other  law-,  but 
is  a  limitation  and  a  further  direction 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  mandate 
that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  laid  down  in  subdivision  5 
of  section  5.  The  committee,  I  assure  the 
chairman,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
analyzing  and  renewing  and  discussing 
aU  of  these  functions.  Section  5  is  truly 
one  of  tiie  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point,  but  the  requirement  to 
promote  stability  in  energy-  prices,  the 
requirement  to  prevent  unreasonable 
profits,  the  requirement  to  promote  free 
and  open  competition,  all  of  these  are 
elaborated  on  in  greater  detail;  all  of 
these  are  limited  in  a  further  expression 
of  the  will  and  intent  of  this  Committee 
in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Chair  to  overrule  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  speaker  rec- 
ognizes, of  course,  the  ruling  of  yesterday 
and  recognizes  the  basis  on  which  it  was 
ruled,  and  does  not  speak  against  that 
ruling  of  yesterday.  But,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  pointed  out, 
that  ruUng  was  distinguishable  from  the 
butane  amendment  only  upon  the 
grounds  that  the  Rosenthal  amendment 
did  expressly  amend  another  statute. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  speaker 
also  does  not  disagree  with  the  Chair  on 
the  proposition  that  an  amendment  to 
section  5  was  had  which  in  some  respects 
limited  section  5,  but  this  Is  the  point 
upon  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 5  did  not  nullify  section  5,  item  (5) . 
with  respect  to  actions  to  promote  stabil- 
ity in  energy  prices  derived  from  trans- 
fers. It  only  limited  that  section  in  that 
respect:  That  It  provided,  referring  to 
page  19,  line  3,  the  provisions  contained 
m  item  (5),  that  the  Administrator 
should  "promote  stability  in  energy 
prices,"  et  cetera.  It  only  provided  that 
this  should  not  be  free  standing  author- 
ity additionally  granted. 

Still,  though.  It  permits  the  Adminis- 
trator to  "promote  stability  in  energy 
prices  to  the  consumer,  promote  free  and 
open  competition  In  all  aspects  of  the  en- 
ergy- field,  prevent  unreasonable  profits 
within  the  various  segments  of  the  en- 
ergy industry,"  et  cetera,  under  the 
transfer  authority  granted  in  section  6. 

For  instance,  it  is  provided  In  section 
6,  item  (b) ,  on  line  16,  as  follows: 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested 
In  the  Administrator  all  functions  ol  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
officers,  et  cetera. 

Now,  that  authority  is  transferred  to 
the  Administrator,  and  under  that  au- 
thority he  may  promote  stability  in  ener- 
g>-  prices  and  thereby  limit  those  prices. 
He  may  roll  them  back  If  he  is  acting  un- 
der express  standing  legislative  author- 
ity now  granted.  And  he  can  do  that  by 
virtue  of  the  transfer  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
limit  that  right.  It  would  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  the  exercise  of  the  transfer  power. 
It  would  limit  it  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  say  that  the 
price  shall  not  be  rolled  back  past  $7.09. 

So  this  bill  transfers  authority  from 
one  agency  to  this  one,  then  expressly 
provides  broad  authority  with  respect  to 
stabilizing  prices,  and  the  amendment 
would  then  restrict  the  broad  authority. 
So  It  Is  clearly  germane  to  the  bill  here 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss  •  has  offered  a  substantive  amend- 
ment to  section  5  of  this  bill.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  read  in  its  entirety  and 
will  appear  in  the  Record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  today. 

Against  this  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  has 
made  a  point  of  order  as  follows  : 

That  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is  not 
germane  to  the  bUl  or  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  to  which  It  la  presently  offered. 

The  Chair  had,  of  course,  anticipated 
that  further  questions  regarding  the  ger- 
maneness of  amendments  to  section  5 
might  arise  today,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Chair  has  reviewed  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  yes- 
terday. 
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The  Chair  has  carefully  read  and  fully 
attempted  to  analjze  each  line  of  the 
amendment  offored  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  Chair  has  diligently  endeavored 
to  understand  the  full  import  and  the 
total  Impact  of  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  offered.  Section  5  of  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
yesterdav  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  HoLiFiELni,  so  that  the 
preface  to  that  section  now  reads  as 
follows : 

To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Administra- 
tor, to  the  extent  expressly  authorized  by 
other  sections  of  thu  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  . . . 

There  follows  in  section  5  a  list  of 
functions  which  define  the  broad  areas 
in  which  the  Administrator  may  act.  This 
list  on  enumeration  of  functions,  as  the 
Chair  stated  yesterday,  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  germane  amendment.  Whether 
additional  functions  relating  to  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  Nation,  If  added  to  this 
list  by  way  of  amendment,  would  be  au- 
thorized by  other  provisions  of  this  bill 
or  by  other  law,  is  a  legal  question  and 
not  a  parliamentary  question. 

Whether  or  not  a  function  given  the 
Administrator  under  section  5  is  author- 
ized by  existing  law  is  a  matter  that  goes 
to  the  effect  of  the  amendment  and  not 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
germane. 

The  Chair  does  not,  under  the  prece- 
dents, rule  on  questions  of  the  consist- 
ency of  amendments  or  upon  their  legal 
effect.  The  question  upon  which  the 
Chair  must  now  rule  is.  "Is  the  amend- 
ment in  its  entirety  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  germane  to 
section  5  of  the  bill  H.R.  11793?" 

The  Chair  will  state  that  section  5  sets 
forth  the  functions  of  the  Administrator, 
and  on  yesterday  the  Chair  enumerated 
some  of  the  functions.  The  section  in- 
cludes a  broad  range  of  functions  and 
duties,  and  under  the  rules  of  germane- 
ness other  related  fimctions  could  be 
added  to  the  list  by  way  of  amendment. 
Functions  or  duties  could  also  be  lim- 
ited by  way  of  amendment,  but  sub- 
stantive law  cannot  be  changed  by  an 
amendment  to  a  section  dealing  with 
functions. 

Much  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mossi  and  others  have 
said  is  true.  Much  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered deals  with  functions,  and  part  of 
the  amendment  purports  to  modify  the 
Administrator's  functions;  but  portions 
of  the  amendment  extend  further  than 
defining,  restricting,  or  hmlting  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  bill  relates  to  the  functions 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  Although  part 
of  the  amendment  does  define  and  limit 
the  functions  of  the  Administrator,  other 
portions  of  the  amendment  place  a  man- 
datory burden  on  him  or,  even  without 
action  on  his  part,  effectively  change 
existing  law  and   pricing  authority. 

Therefore,    the    Chair    sustains    the 


point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
sections? 

AMENDMENTS    OFFOtED    BY    MR.    CtTNTER 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTe'- 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Qonter-  Pace 
19,  line  23,  add  the  following  new  subsection 

'•(11)  Issue  prellmlaary  summer  guidelines 
for  citizen  fuel  use  within  30  days  of  t.he 
enactment   of   this   Act. 

Page  19,  line  23,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  20,  line  1.  strike  out  "(12)  "  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments. Basically  they  are  the  same  argu- 
ments I  made  before  and  also  this  sets 
up  a  policy  or  program  which  is  outside 
the  section  and  not  a  subject  matter  of 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is 
rather  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
It  requires  the  Administrator  to  issue 
within  30  days,  upon  enactment  of  this 
act,  a  preliminary  summary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  suspend,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  request  the  gentleman  to 
confine  his  remarks  at  this  time  to  the 
point  of  order  rather  than  to  the  merits 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 
and  I  would  add  that  I  was  leading  up  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  as 
stated  would  simply  require  the  Admin- 
istrator, to  issue  within  30  days  upon 
enactment  of  this  act,  preliminary  sum- 
mer gmdellnes  for  fuel  use  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  falls  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  section  specifying  the  func- 
tions. I  do  not  interpret  this  particular 
specification  as  outside  of  those  pro- 
grams which  are  spelled  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  in  the  body  of  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuNTER)  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  bin,  to  which  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton)  has  raised  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  and  has  care- 
fully listened  to  the  arguments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
ton), in  support  of  his  point  of  order. 
and  the  arguments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gunter>,  in  op- 
position to  the  point  of  order. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  clearly  re- 
lates to  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tor, which  are  otherwise  enumerated  and 
defined  within  the  section  now  under 
consideration. 

The  Chair  finds  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  which  mandates 
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the  Administrator  any  more  than  do  the 
other  fimctions  enumerated,  nor  does  the 
Chair  find  anything  in  the  amendment 
which  would  in  any  way  amend  or  seek 
to  amend  existing  law. 

The  Chair  does  not  rule  now  or  at  any 
other  time  on  the  consistency  of  amend- 
ments: the  Chair,  therefore,  after  ana- 
Ij-zing  the  amendment  and  listening  to 
the  argument,  rules  that  the  amendment 
Is  germane  and,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
I  am  offering  three  amendments  to  H.R. 
11793,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  for  this  House  to  consider. 

The  first  amendment  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue,  within  30  days  upon 
enactment  of  this  act,  preliminary  sum- 
mer guidelines  for  citizen  fuel  use. 

This  will  give  people,  especially  those 
who  expect  to  make  the  longer  summer 
trips,  the  inform.ation  they  will  need  to 
plan  for  their  summer  vacations.  It  will 
also  provide  like  information  to  busi- 
nesses dependent  on  tourism. 

I,  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  answer  that  Mr.  Simon  gave 
in  an  inteniew  published  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  when  he  said,  in  response 
to  a  question  about  fuel  supplies  this 
summer,  that,  "Simimer  is  a  long  way 
off." 

This  attitude  of  Mr.  Simon's  appears 
pervasive  among  those  at  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  these  past  few  months. 
Rather  than  making  adequate  plans  to 
avoid  acute  shortages,  the  FEO  has 
waited  for  the  crisis  tn  hit  before  taking 
action. 

In  my  State  alone,  in  a  few  months 
time,  we  first  had  the  incident  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  in  the  case  of  the  hi- 
jacked oil  diverted  by  the  FEO  frwn 
Florida  to  Massachusetts,  and  replaced 
only  after  the  most  vigorous  objections 
were  offered  by  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation.  Incidentally,  this  oil  was  re- 
placed at  a  higher  price  to  the  consumers 
of  Florida. 

Then  came  the  shortage  of  adequate 
fuel  supplies  for  agriculture,  endangering 
the  shipment  of  perishable  food  products 
from  Florida  to  their  destinations. 

And  now  have  come  the  gas  lines, 
which  in  some  parts  of  Florida  are  un- 
believably long,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  they  are  comparatively  short. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  example  of 
poor  planning. 

All  this  amendment  seeks  to  achieve  is 
to  serve  notice  to  the  Administrator  to 
develop  a  plan  which,  by  reason,  he 
should  already  have  near  at  hand. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  alternative, 
especially  in  Florida,  and  other  tourist- 
oriented  States,  is  ruinous  disaster  to  an 
industry  with  significant  economic  im- 
port. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
should  have  sunmier  guidelines  before 
summer  comes.  This  is  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  elab- 
orate a  little  bit  on  precisely  what  he 
means  by  these  guidelines.  Is  it  his  in- 
tention that  people  would  simply  be  put 
on  notice  as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  they 
could  expect  in  an  area  during  the  sum- 
mer? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Obviously,  the  specific 
approach  which  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice might  take  in  this  instance  is  left  up 
to  them  by  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  hope  we  would  be  able 
to  have  as  a  result  of  this  amendment  an 
indication  of  the  availabihty  of  fuel  to 
the  motoring  public. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  To  eliminate  the  uncer- 
tainty in  people  "s  minds  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  safe  to  go  to  a  tourist  area; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  That  is  precisely  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  represent  an  area  my- 
self. Cape  Cod;  where  this  is  a  matter  of 
critical  concern  at  this  point.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  \-ielding. 

I  should  like  to  raise  a  similar  question 
as  to  what  the  gentleman  means  by 
"guidelines."  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
work  of  art.  Sometimes  we  pass  laws  and 
empower  an  agency  that  has  the  author- 
ity to  administer  those  laws  to  adopt 
guidelines  which  have  the  force  of  law. 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  intends  here, 
or  are  these  just  suggestions  to  citizens 
that  have  no  force  of  law  but  only  a  sug- 
gestion to  them  as  to  how  they  might 
proceed  for  their  own  and  for  the  pub- 
lic's best  interest? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  that  question  lest  there  be 
any  misunderstanding.  I  think  this  type 
of  legislative  history  will  be  helpful.  Cer- 
tainly summer  guidelines  to  indicate  the 
availability  of  fuel  to  individual  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  intended  to  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  purpose  of  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  FEO  would  be  for  proper 
plarming  so  that  the  American  public, 
particularly  those  who  hopefully  will  be 
planning  vacation  trips,  can  know  what 
to  expect.  I  realize  there  would  have  to 
be  some  flexibility,  because  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point  whether  or  not  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  will  be  lifted,  so  there 
must  be  leverage.  But  at  least  the  guide- 
lines will  provide  some  indication  of  fuel 
availability,  and  businesses  sis  well  as  the 
public  will  be  assisted,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  tourism  and  the  leisure 
industry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  that  he  intends  this 


to  mean  that  informational  guidelines 
be  made  available  to  the  public  but  they 
would  have  no  force  of  law;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holifield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gunter 
wEis  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiciding. 

The  gentleman  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Florida  and  I  come  from  the 
great  State  of  Cahfomia.  We  both  have 
a  lot  of  summer  tourist  business.  Of 
course,  we  are  both  interested  In  keep- 
ing those  tourists  coming.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  we  get  into  administrative  detail 
like  this,  -\'e  should  also  take  care  of  the 
skiers  up  in  Vermont  and  up  In  Sim  City, 
Idaho,  Sun  Valley,  and  other  places? 
In  other  words,  should  the  Administra- 
tor not  also  be  given  the  authority  to 
issue  guidelines  for  spring,  summer,  fall, 
and  winter? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  would  not  pre- 
clude such  action,  and  I  would  hope  that 
beginning  with  the  summer  guidelines, 
this  would  start  the  cycle  so  that  the  FEO 
would  in  fact  develop  year-round  guide- 
lines for  tourist  travel.  The  truth  is  that 
a  large  segment  of  this  Congress  has  re- 
quested the  FEO  to  take  such  action,  and 
they  have  not  chosen  to  so  act  thus  far. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
I  believe,  we  will  finally  see  those  needed 
guidelines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  offering  this  amendment. 

When  43  Members  of  the  House  sign  a 
joint  statement  addressed  to  a  Federal 
official,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  be 
responsive,  after  he  takes  more  than  a 
month  to  respond.  The  letter  that  each 
of  us  received  was  insulting,  because  It 
did  not  even  refer  to  the  topic  of  the 
original  question  we  addressed:  What 
can  we  do  to  protect  the  economies  of 
our  districts  which  depend  heavily  on 
tourism  and  vacation  travel. 

I  personally  wrote  a  separate  letter  to 
Mr.  Simon,  representing  as  I  do  the 
"Land  of  Pleasant  Living" — Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  ocean  resorts  in  Maryland — 
and  asked  the  question  specifically  about 
allowing  Sunday  gas  sales  for  tourists — 
another  unresponsive  letter  was  the 
result. 

I  hope  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton:>  said  will  hap- 
pen, and  that  this  bill  will  be  the  magic 
key  that  will  unlock  the  bureaucracy  and 
allow  some  answers  as  to  what  these 
tourism  States  can  do  this  summer.  In 
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the  meantime,  It  Is  a  sad  state  when  we 
have  to  resort  to  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  get  Mr.  Simon  to 
respond  to  our  legitimate  Inquiries  on 
behalf  of  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  this  point.  I  think  it  can  be 
argued  in  this  bUl,  this  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
At  the  present  time  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  is  operat- 
ing under  an  Executive  order.  Personnel 
have  not  been  transferred  over  to  any 
organization.  The  functions  have  not 
been  transferred  over.  It  is  really  not  a 
function  or  operation  of  the  agency.  That 
is  why  this  bill  is  so  important. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  this 
bill  enacted  so  that  there  can  be  set  up 
a  proper  Fedei^al  agency  to  handle  these 
energj'  problems,  to  transfer  personnel, 
to  transfer  function,  so  that  there  can  be 
appropriate  personnel  and  facilities,  so 
there  can  be  the  type  of  response  that 
the  gentleman  has  brought  up. 

I  have  had  the  same  problem  that 
other  gentlemen  have.  I  imderstand  the 
concerns  of  the  gentlemen  and  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  other  gentlemen 
raising  these  same  problems.  That  is  why 
tills  bill  is  so  important  to  establish  this 
agency,  so  that  there  will  be  an  agency 
to  function  with  the  necessary  tools. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  only  say  in 
response  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
any  amendment  or  legislation  will  give 
Mr.  Simon  increased  ability  to  answer 
his  mail  in  a  responsive  manner. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  by  his 
amendment  has  seen  fit  to  write  into  the 
bill  a  requirement  that  Mr.  Simon  does 
concern  himself  with  this  important  is- 
sue of  tourism  and  vacation  fuel  needs. 
For  that  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague  from 
Florida  and  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  well-thought-out  amendment  and  ac- 
complishes what  should  be  done.  I  hope 
no  one  will  seriously  oppose  it. 

The  present  energy  crunch  facing  this 
Nation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  events 
that  has  occurred  in  our  lifetime.  Fur- 
ther, we  can  expect  shortages  to  occur  in 
other  of  the  essentials  of  our  way  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  that  we 
can  do  here  in  Congress  than  to  bring 
about  needed  solutions.  The  bill  before 
us  is  one  needed  tool  and  what  we  can 
pass  of  what  the  President  today  vetoed 
should  be  immediately  passed  again. 
There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  coun- 
try on  this.  We  should  have  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  here,  and  I  regretfully 
say  that  we  have  not  as  an  institution 
been  as  speedy  and  effective  as  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing anyone,  but  I  am  frankly  concerned 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  act  more 
promptly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
ma«  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ountih)  . 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man being  in  doubt,  the  committee  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  30,  noes  14. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  64] 

Annunzlo  Haana  Held 

Biugham  Hansen.  Idaho  Roonev.  N.Y. 

Blackbur.-i  H.msea,  Wasii.  Rostenkowski 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  Stanton, 

Brasco  Hubert  James  V. 

Burton  Ichorcl  Stephens 

Curey,  N.Y.  Jones.  Okla.  Stokes 

Chlsholm  Karth  Stratton 

Collier  McKinnejf  Stuckej- 

Collins,  ni.  MU!s  '  Thompson  N  J. 

Conyers  Minshall.  Ohio  Treen 

Delliims  Mitchell,  lid.  Ware 

Dorwinski  Mont?om8ry  Whltehurst 

Dl??s  Murphy.  TJ:  Wldnall 

Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  I».Y.  Wilson, 

Fraser  ONelU       ,  Charles  H.. 

Gettys  Patman  Calif. 

Gross  Randall  Wolff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11793,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, wliereupon  379  Members  recorded 
their  prqsence,  a  quoruui,  and  he  sub- 
mitted lierewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made  the  Chair 
had  started  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) .  The  Cliair 
will  now  recognize  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wasliington. 

PARLIAMENTART   INQCTHY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquir^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parhamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry  is  thus:  Is  the  same 
section  of  the  bill  still  open  for  amend- 
ment; are  we  still  working  on  the  func- 
tion section? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  will  respond  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  section  5  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
going  to  take  the  floor  and  offer  this  as 
an  amendment,  but  because  of  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday  I  am  not  poir? 
to  do  this,  I  do  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost 


importance  that  the  House  fully  recog- 
nizes the  problem  that  many  people  in 
this  coimtry  are  facing  as  pertains  to 
the  consumer  cost  of  electricity,  particu- 
larly people  In  the  Northeast,  and 
spectflcally  New  York  City,  Westchester, 
and  Long  Island.  In  New  York  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  over  the  past  year 
has  more  than  trebled  its  rates  on  fuel 
costs.  The  Members  have  to  imderstand 
that  we  have  two  things  in  New  York  in- 
volving costs,  we  have  the  fuel  adjust- 
ment charge  and  the  electrical  rate  It- 
self, the  fuel  adjustment  costs  in  many 
cases  are  larger  than  the  electrical  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  point  where 
homes  that  were  purchased  2  or  3  years 
ago  for  $30,000  to  $40,000,  which  were 
all-electric  homes,  and  which  were  sold, 
incidentally,  on  the  basis  of  economy 
operation,  are  now  paying  electrical  bills 
that  in  some  cases  are  higher  than  the 
mortgage  payments  on  those  homes. 

A  typical  bill  on  an  all-electric  home 
in  the  past  3  months  has  been  ranging 
from  $220  to  $250  a  month.  If  one  can 
picture  the  people  who  have  purchased 
these  homes  being  faced  with  these  kind 
of  costs  then  one  can  get  aii  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

I  am  calling  for  a  four-point  program. 
A  good  deal  of  the  program  can  be  done 
without  legislation. 

No.  1.  I  am  calling  on  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  New  York  not  to  grant 
a  rate  increase  to  Consolidated  Edison 
until  the  fuel  adjustment  cost  has 
dropped  at  least  50  percent. 

Second.  I  am  calling  on  Mr.  Simon  to 
direct  more  domestic  oil  into  the  North- 
eastern region,  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  lower  cost  oil  because,  as  the  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  75  percent  of  all  the  oil 
used  by  electrical  utilities  in  the  North- 
east comes  from  imported  sources. 

The  cost  of  that  imported  oil  today 
is  running  $12  to  $14  a  barrel. 

Third,  I  am  calling  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  imported  oil  costs  themselves,  so 
that  if  the  cost  exceeds  $7.50  a  barrel, 
there  will  be  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
electrical  utility  companies  to  keep  the 
cost  level  at  that  rate.  1  know  of  no  other 
way  of  giving  the  consumer  a  chance 
of  surviving  what  is  now  an  economic 
catastrophe. 

Finally,  I  am  calling  for  the  transfer 
to  coal  wherever  possible,  within  the 
Federal  environmental  guidelines,  by 
these  electrical  utilities,  because  we  have 
the  coal,  the  cost  is  cheap,  and  we  have 
to  find  a  way  of  utilizing  it  in  order  to 
protect  the  consiuner  now  against  the 
rate  that  ho  is  being  charged. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  something 
of  equal  importance.  Yesterday  when  we 
discussed  amendments  to  this  Federal 
energy  administration  bill,  the  point  was 
raised  that  the  energy  bill  that  we  passed 
a  week  ago  was  the  place  to  put  on  these 
amendments.  This  was  the  place  where 
we  could  act. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  energy  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  this  morn- 
ing. The  energy  bill  Is  going  to  come 
back  to  this  House,  and  while  there  are 
imperfections  in  it — and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  of  that^— I  think  it  still 
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does  enough  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  in  this  House  to  override  that  veto 
and  to  have  an  energy  bill.  If  we  do  not 
have  an  energy  bill,  all  the  amendments 
that  were  going  to  be  offered,  that  are 
now  really  not  in  order  on  this  piece  of 
legislation,  are  going  to  have  to  be  again 
introduced  in  new  legislation,  which 
means  more  time,  a  delay  in  our  efforts 
to  help  the  public,  and  a  situation  that 
I  think  is  now  intolerable. 

We  must  find  a  way  of  addressing  this 
problem,  and  the  only  way  I  see  it  right 
now  is  by  the  overriding  of  the  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmeBdment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman:  Page 
20,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  ";  Provided,  however.  That 
none  of  the  powers  or  functions  granted  to 
the  Administrator  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  permit  the  promulgation  of  any 
rule  or  rules  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  for  the  rationing  among  classes 
of  users  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU.  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product,  and  for  the  as- 
signment to  such  users  of  such  products  of 
rights,  and  evidence  of  such  rights,  entitling 
them  to  obtain  such  products  In  precedence 
to  other  classes  of  users  not  slmUarly  en- 
titled, without  the  prior  approval  of  Con- 
gress." 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated  earlier. 
In  addition,  in  effect  it  indirectly  amends 
section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  and  it  also  gives  specific 
negative  direction  to  the  administrator 
in  a  section  which  purports  to  outline 
the  general  powers  or  functions  of  the 
administrator.  Therefore,  I  think  It  is  a 
nongermane  amendment,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  declare  it  nongermane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
briefly,  to  say  that  I  pwint  out  the  amend- 
ment specifically  states  that  It  applies  to 
the  limitations  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions granted  to  the  administrator  under 
the  terms  of  this  act.  I  do  not  need  to 
refer  the  Chair  to  his  excellent  disserta- 
tion yesterday  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  limitation. 

For  the  same  reason  that  this  is  no 
more  than  a  limitation  on  the  powers 
granted  in  the  bill,  I  think  this  is  per- 
fectly germane. 

If  the  Chair  desires,  I  shall  be  glad  tp 
cite  the  appropriate  precedents  that  I 
think  are  appUcable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pltnt)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
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New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  has  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  groimd  of  nongermaneness.  The 
Chair  has  carefully  read  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman).  It  is  well  settled  that 
section  5  includes  a  broad  range  of  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  administrator.  It 
is  clear  that  imder  the  rules  of  germane- 
ness, other  related  functions  may  be 
added  to  the  list  by  way  of  amendment. 

Also,  the  functions  or  duties  therein 
enumerated  may  be  limited  by  way  of 
amendment. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation  and, 
therefore,  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sume it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
notice  the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  I  will  not  do  that. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  applause  Is 
coming  out  of  my  time,  perhaps  I  can 
construe  his  presence  as  an  endorsement 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  gentleman  will  never 
use  his  time  any  better. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
endorse  in  principle  the  general  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  but  I  think  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  all  take  a  stand  today  wheth- 
er or  not  we  as  representatives  of  the 
people  are  going  to  pass  on  the  issue  of 
rationing  of  fuel. 

What  my  amendment  does  in  essence 
is  to  say  that  none  of  the  powers  granted 
the  Administrator  or  anyone  else  in  this 
bill  shall  allow  rationing  imless  Con- 
gress approves.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  yesterday  referred 
to  page  19  of  the  bill  and  to  the  broad 
scope  of  powers  granted  which  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  will  have  in  developing 
and  overseeing  the  implementation  of 
what  they  call  "equitable  and  volimtary 
distribution  of  fuel." 

Now,  we  all  heard  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  emergency  energy  confer- 
ence report  has  been  vetoed.  Thus  this 
bill  may  be  the  only  chance  we  have  to 
decide  this  issue  of  rationing. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  pass  the  politi- 
cal buck  to  the  administration  and  say  we 
are  not  going  to  vote  on  the  rationing 
issue;  but  I  happen  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  who 
a  few  weeks  ago  said  on  this  floor  that 
if  we  avoid  this  responsibility,  we  will 
face  the  political  consequences;  but  more 
Important,  I  do  not  want  ttie  same  won- 
derful people  who  brought  us  fuel  alloca- 
tion to  be  deciding  the  system  of  fuel 
rationing,  unless  we  In  Congress  have  a 
chance  to  decide  how  that  system  will 
work  In  minute  detail. 

I  r^resent  a  district  of  farmers  that 
need  fuel  to  operate,  of  watermen  and 


fishermen  that  cannot  go  out  to  catch 
oysters  or  fish  without  fuel,  of  workers 
commuting  man>-  miles  with  no  mass 
transit. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  system  of 
rationing  will  contain.  This  amendment 
will  provide  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration piust  come  back  to  us  and 
submit  their  plan  for  final  vote. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  tell  us  whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention under  his  language  again  to  pro- 
hibit a  retail  seller,  a  gasoline  station 
operator,  from  operating  his  station  in 
accordance  with  preferential  treatment 
for  retail  customers  or  commercial  ac- 
coimts,  that  sort  of  thing,  or  is  it  in- 
tended to  go  strictly  to  a  rationing  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  This  amendment  should 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  will  not  be  permitted 
to  issue  orders,  as  some  have  already 
been  issued,  causing  great  consternation 
among  retail  dealers,  saying  they  must 
distribute  their  supplies  in  any  particular 
way,  if  such  distribution  is  part  of  a 
rationing  system.  Mr.  Simon  already  has 
assumed  that  power;  but  I  disagree  with 
it.  I  say  that  if  it  is  part  of  a  rationing 
system.  Congress  must  flrst  examine  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fom  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  section  5  these 
broad  powers  that  I  interpreted.  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  the  interpi^tation  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal ) .  of  that  section  would  have  given 
such  authority.  I  supported  the  position 
of  the  chairman  and  the  position  of  the 
ranking  majority  member,  that  that  sec- 
tion did  not  extend  any  authority  be- 
yond what  existed  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  must  apologize  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  tries  to  listen  carefully,  and 
apparently  he  misunderstood. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  question  I  have  in  terms  of  this  issue 
of  rationing.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  apply  to  the  question  of  allo- 
cation of  petroleum  products? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Only  to  the  question  of 
rationing  and  not  to  allocation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair  has  rightly 
ruled,  I  think  in  this  Instance,  that  the 
amendment  is  germane.  However,  there 
are  many  amendments  which  are  ger- 
mane which  will  be  offered  today  to  this 
bill  that  In  my  opinion  will  defeat  the 
biU.  They  are  imdesirable.  We  want  to 
establish  and  give  to  the  administration 
a  vehicle  with  which  to  Implement  such 
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laws  that  are  now  on  the  books,  and 
such  laws  as  may  be  put  on  the  books 
to  help  to  solve  this  energy  crisis. 

The  subject  of  rationing  Is  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  I 
may  agree  should  be  put  into  practice 
and  someone  else  may  agree  should  not 
be  put  into  practice,  but  this  is  an  orga- 
nization bill.  This  is  not  a  bill  to  set  up 
programs  of  allocation  or  rationing  or 
any  other  type  of  program. 

I  say  that  we  should  not  prohibit  the 
Administrator  from  doing  what  he  thinks 
is  necessary,  within  existing  law,  to  solve 
the  problems  that  face  this  Nation. 

If  we  tie  the  Administrator's  hsuids  if 
we  say,  "You  can  do  this,  but  vou  can- 
not do  that;  you  can  do  one  thing,  but 
you  cannot  do  the  other,"  then  he  has 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  say,  "The  Con- 
gress has  given  me  an  imworkable  act 
They  have  given  me  a  mandate  to  do  this 
or  to  do  that,  and  I  have  to  obey,  but  it 
may  circumvent  the  objective  of  my 
operation,  which  is  to  solve  some  of  these 
energy  problems." 

We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  these 
amendments  this  afternoon,  and  the 
House  IS  going  to  have  to  make  its  de- 
cision. Do  the  Members  want  to  load  this 
bill  down  with  programmatic  authorities 
and  prohibitions,  with  authority  to 
put  in  certain  programs  and  take  out 
certain  programs,  or  are  we  going  to 
build  here  a  workable  administrative  and 
implementing  agency,  a  normal  type  of 
agency  to  implement  and  execute  the 
laws  and  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  those  laws? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  is 
going  to  come  up  again.  This  same 
type  of  decision  is  going  to  have  to  be 
made.  We  have  made  those  decisions  in 
the  Staggers  biU.  and  that  bill  was  ve- 
toed. Now.  if  we  load  this  bill  down  with 
all  of  these  different  desires  that  each  of 
us  have,  then  we  are  going  to  get  this 
bill  vetoed.  Perhaps  some  Members  want 
it  to  be  vetoed,  but  I  personally  do  not 
want  the  bill  vetoed. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
Congress  worked  its  will  and  gave  to  the 
Administrator  an  effective  agency  to 
function  in  the  field  of  policy,  programs 
and  procedures.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say 
that  we  did  that.  I  do  not  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  say,  "We  sought  the 
means  of  trying  to  obtain  answers  to 
this  crisis  and  the  Ccmgress  failed  to 
give  us  the  means  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  my  district  and  explain  to  my 
people  that  the  Congress  could  not  act 
effectively  to  get  the  job  done.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  and  other  similar 
amendments  along  this  line  wUl  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  ^t  this  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  has  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing the  emergency  petroleum  alloca- 
tion bill  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  passed  by  this  House  and  by 
the  other  body,  and  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  any  reading 
of  the  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  repealing  the  allocation  bill  under 
which   we  presently  operate. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  do  it  in  tills  fashion.  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  gentleman,  in  that 
I  would  like  to  see  an  end-use  rationing 
program  come  back  to  the  Congress,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  that.  It  goes  much  further 
than  that.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  allocation  program  under  which 
we  are  presently  operating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  no  one  knows  the 
full  reach  of  what  might  be  done  under 
this  provision.  Now,  there  are  many 
communities  oper.atbig  marginally  at 
this  moment  because  they  have  secured 
supplemental  allocations.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  an  area  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  lessening  of  pressures  be- 
cause they  have  secured  supplemental 
allocations. 

However,  as  I  read  this  language,  all 
that  would  be  nullified,  and  much  more 
The  Administrator  would  be  powerless 
to  deal  with  any  of  the  problems  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  this 
House  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other   body   addressed    themselves 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Ch.iirman,  will  the 
distinguished   gentleman   vield' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  happv  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
doubtedly the  conuislon  that  has  ari-^en 
in  the  gentleman's  mind  sr.d  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  other  Members  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  language  has  been  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  taken  directly 
from  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  J'oreign  Commerce  concern- 
ing rationing. 

This  is  the  way  the  committee  de- 
scribed it.  as  "rationing,"  and  nil  I  did 
was  turn  it  into  laftguagp  appropriate  to 
this  .section  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield 
no  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  \voUld  not  exoect  the 
gentleman  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what- 
ever source  the  gentleman  mav  have 
gotten  his  language,  the  languag^e  is  not 
precisely  the  same,  because  it  goes  be- 
yond what  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  did.  It  does  cre- 
ate a  most  mischievous  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  have  a  b^d  if  not 
a  catastrophic,  effect,  should  it  become  a 
part  of  this  bill. 

Mr^  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House,  once  thev  fully 
understand  how  far  this  goes,  "to  use 


their  good  judgment  and  use  their  cau- 
tion and  vote  down  the  amendment 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  we  are  back 
in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  in 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  that  this  is  a  reorganization 
bill. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  look- 
ing at  reorganization  proposals.  Thus 
we  had  this  proposal  before  us  to  create 
the  Federal  Energj-  Administration  We 
held  hearings  on  it,  and  we  did  ever>-- 
thing  we  could  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
before  the  committee  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  now  it  is  out  here  on  the  floor 

Unfortunately,  for  the  sake  of  this  bill' 
the  energy  emergency  bill,  which  went 
through  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreig!!  Commerce  of  this  House,  was 
vetoed  today,  and  most  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  now  being  proposed  are 
amendments  that  more  appropriately 
should  be  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  debate  right 
now,  we  are  finding  Member.-?  on  either 
side  of  the  que<;tion  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  go- 
ing over  the  same  ground  thev  have  gone 
over  before. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  pro- 
posed by  the  ^ntleman  from  Maryland 
<Mt  B.auman)  more  appropriately  should 
be  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  veto  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  and 
assuming  it  is  sustained,  I  would  assume 
Uiat  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  would  have  to  go  back 
into  session  and  go  through  the  work  of 
preparing  another  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr  HOLIFIEIX).  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  on  that  point' 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

chairman.  ; 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  foreign 
Commerce  do  go  back  into  session  and 
take  up  that  biU  and  bring  out  a  bill 
which  can  be  passed  by  this  House  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  tragic  if  we, 
because  of  pique  or  resentment  or  any 
other  emotion,  say  at  this  time  that  we 
can  no  longer  set  up  the  programs  which 
need  to  be  set  up  in  America. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  hoping 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Staggers),  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee  wlU  go 
back  into  session  and  bring  out  some- 
thing that  we  can  get  signed,  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  work  of  trying  to 
meet  this  energy  crisis  In  our  country 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  1  would  certainly 
agree  with  him  In  his  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  reconsider  this  matter  and 
take  up  the  subjects  that  are  now  being 
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offered  as  amendments  to  this  particular 
bUl. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  might  say  we  re- 
spected the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  we  fought  off  amendments  of  sub- 
stance which  should  be  In  their  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  all  the  way  through  the 
hearings  and  the  markup  at  different 
points  in  the  bill.  I  wish  the  members  of 
that  committee  today  would  show  the 
same  courtesy  to  us  that  we  showed  to 
them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  I  respectfully  point 
out  the  pending  amendment  is  not  of- 
fered by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  offered  by  a  Member  of 
Congress,  however. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  tries  to  set  up  an 
administration,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. If  this  Administration  is  to 
have  additional  authority  and  to  have 
new  programs,  then  the  matter  should 
go  before  the  proper  legislative  commit- 
tee. That  is  the  way  we  are  organized  in 
this  House.  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  that  respon- 
sibility. 

This  amendment  regardless  of  its  mer- 
its, should  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate committee.  The  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  is  not  the  proper 
committee  to  consider  it. 

What  is  happening  here  now  is  that 
we  are  beginning  to  have  substantive 
amendments  proposed  to  change  the  au- 
thority which  is  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
mi. istrator. 

So  I  urge  that  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  similar  to  it  be  voted  down. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hortom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  alternatives:  Either  we  have  to 
recognize  that  this  is  a  reorganization 
bill  and  must  keep  away  from  or  reject 
the  substantive  amendments  whether  we 
are  for  or  against  them,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive go  through  this  process  of  consider- 
ing them.  Then  we  will  be  here  for  the 
rest  of  today  and  tomorrow  and  all  next 
week  ti-jing  to  fight  them.  Then  we  prob- 
ably will  not  get  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration established. 

This  Congress  has  not  enacted  any 
meaningful  energy  legislation  since  last 
November.  I  think  it  is  very  important 


that  we  do  something  afiftrmative.  One 
thing  we  can  do  and  I  believe  we  should 
do  is  to  establish  this  agency.  That  Is 
what  we  are  trsdng  to  do  here  today. 

So  I  plead  with  you,  let  us  stay  away 
from  the  substantive  amendments  and 
Just  stick  to  those  that  have  to  do  with 
setting  up  this  organization. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hortoi?. 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  a  very  fine 
statement.  I  understand  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions simply  to  fill  in  procedurally  what 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  will  do. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  did  create  an 
administration,  but  it  did  not  go  into 
the  problems  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  as  to  how  it  should 
be  set  up. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  reason 
that  some  of  us  have  some  amendments 
to  offer,  and  I  might  add  that  we  are 
trying  to  keep  these  amendments  very 
narrow,  is  that  we  have  created,  ?nd 
there  is  passed  already,  the  E^mergency 
Allocation  Act  which  provides  for  an 
equitable  price  of  fuel  and  for  a  pass- 
through  of  prices  based  on  crude  oil 
prices.  And  we  have  given  the  power,  or 
this  committee  now  is  about  to  do  it 
under  this  bill,  to  this  Administrator  to 
run  this  program.  Therefore,  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  our  amendments 
is  to  say  the  statute  is  there,  but  we  do 
not  want  this  act  that  is  going  through 
tO!?ay  to  be  construed  to  let  this  man 
go  beyond  certain  powers.  In  other 
words,  the  powers  that  are  created  pro- 
cedurally to  him.  We  are  trying  to  limit 
that. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  making  that  point,  and  it  is 
exactly  the  point  I  am  making.  The  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  have  any  more  au- 
thority tmder  the  provisions  that  we  have 
in  our  bill  than  already  exist  In  the 
present  law.  The  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  are  amend- 
ments that  would  either  restrict  or  add 
to  that  authority.  And  appropriately  that 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  which  has  juris- 
diction over  such  matters.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  done  in  this  bill,  and  it  Is  more 
appropriate  that  it  be  done  by  that  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmaerce. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  yield  further 
at  this  time,  because  I  wish  to  make  my 
point. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestions,  but  rather  they 
should  go  to  the  legislative  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction.  The  members  of 
that  committee  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony not  only  of  the  witnesses,  but  they 


have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  matter  of  these  substantive 
problems.  We  have  not  done  so  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  more  important 
that  these  amendments  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  has  the  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

That  is  the  \\ay  that  this  House  has 
been  set  up.  That  is  the  way  the  House 
is  organized.  If  we  want  to  change  that 
organization,  then  that  Is  something  else, 
but  that  is  the  way  the  House  is  set  up. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me.  that  we  stick  to 
setting  up  an  agency  and  not  get  in- 
volved with  these  substantive  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  request  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Hor- 
Toxi  remain  in  the  well  so  that  I  may 
finish  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  gentleman  indicates. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  far  apart,  but  I  would  just  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  take  his 
amendment  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ex- 
plain what  our  problem  Is  in  this  par- 
ticular debate. 

With  regard  to  the  substantive  price  of 
crude  oil,  and  the  passthrough  of  prices, 
they  are  still  authorized  under  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  that  has 
passed  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  which  was  not 
vetoed  by  the  President.  There  is  a  bill 
which  was  vetoed  which  has  more  ex- 
tensive proposals,  but  we  will  fight  that 
out  on  another  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted directly  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  regulations  which  have 
been  set  out.  Yesterday,  Just  as  an  exam- 
ple, we  had  an  amendment  offered  on 
propane  gas  that  was  to  limit  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  office  operated,  to  limit 
its  regulatory  authority. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
regulatory  authority  is  properly  in  the 
field  of  Government  operations.  We  could 
say  to  this  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
in  this  bill,  "You  have  to  do  nothing 
more  than  sit  over  there  and  discuss 
energy  conservation  plans,  and  do  not 
touch  prices  or  anything  else."  But  that 
is  not  what  has  been  done  in  this  bill. 

Paragraph  5  of  this  section  5  has  a 
reference  in  there  that  he  is  to  deal  with 
prices,  and  that  he  Is  to  deal  with  free 
enterprise,  and  this  gives  him  rule- 
making, powers,  which  he  has  exercised 
quite  extensively  in  the  past,  and  they 
are  transferred  over  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Authority  now  in  effect,  the  Cost 
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of  Living  Council,  the  authorities  which 
they  have,  and  would  place  them  in  this 
agency. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  so  that  I  might  add  something  on 
that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  one  moment. 

We  give  him  these  new  powers  now 
that  he  has  statutorily  to  issue  regula- 
tions under  those  laws. 

Our  only  alternative  with  this  bill  that 
gives  him  this  kind  of  regulatory  author- 
ity is  to  be  certain  that  that  regulatory 
authority  is  circumscribed  suflBciently 
that  he  does  not  do  something  that  this 
Congress  did  not  intend.  I  want  to  assiu-e 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  that  is  to  limit  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  regulations, 
not  try  to  create  a  new  statute  but  be- 
cause in  this  gentleman's  opinion  under 
the  Emergency  Oil  Allocation  Act  he 
alreadj'  has  the  power  to  control  prices, 
and  he  has  the  power  to  alter  them  by 
means  of  the  passthrough.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  he  uses  that  carefully. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  to  comment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  but  we  do  not 'in 
this  bill  expand  or  restrict  the  author- 
ity that  the  Administrator  would  have 
under  any  of  the  bills  that  have  already 
been  enacted  Into  law.  In  other  words, 
the  laws  that  are  on  the  books  are  trans- 
ferred, and  he  would  administer  those. 
What  the  gentleman  is  proposing,  and 
what  other  people  are  proposing  by  the 
way  of  amendment,  is  to  restrict  author- 
ity or  give  additional  authority. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  propane  gas 
amendment  yesterday,  not  on  its  merits, 
but  because  I  did  not  think  it  appro- 
priately should  be  before  this  committee. 
I  made  a  point  of  order  against  it  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  not  germane  I 
was  overruled.  I  made  the  same  point 
against  other  amendments.  Some  of  the 
points  of  order  were  upheld  and  some 
were  not. 

But  aside  from  whether  or  not  a  point 
of  order  as  to  nongermaneness  would  be 
sustained,  it  Is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  Gtovernment 
Operations  has  the  authority  legisla- 
tively to  go  into  the  matter.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  those  matters  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  not  that  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  So  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  this  distinction  here 
in  this  debate. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  when  we  get  into  these 
substantive  matters,  then  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  opportunity  to  establish  this 
agency. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man on  the  merits,  but  would  he  agree 
with  this  proposition:  We  could  say  in 
this  bill,  for  example,  that  we  will  not 
transfer  cost-of-Uving  price  controls 
to  this  new  agency.  That  Is  part  of  this 
reorganization.  We  would  say  we  are  not 
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going  to  do  it.  We  may  want  to  say  in 
this  debate  and  by  an  amendment  that 
we  only  want  to  transfer  over  part  of 
that  authority.  To  me  that  is  properly 
within  the  regulatory  area,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  later  amendments  that 
say  that  this  new  Administrator  just 
simply  cannot  go  out  and  issue  any  regu- 
lations that  he  wants  to.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  the  section  in  this  bill  on  pric- 
ing, a  number  of  us  who  have  been  very 
involved  with  this  are  trying  to  be  care- 
ful that  this  new  Administrator  does 
not  have  additional  powers  bevond  what 
he  has  now. 

Mr.  HORTON.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  got  an  amendment  through 
yesterday  on  a  record  vote,  which  indi- 
cated that  we  were  not  creating  any  new 
authority  or  any  new  program.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  stick  within  the 
confines  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  praise  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  amendment.  I 
have  heard  some  interesting  discussion 
here  that  has  somewhat  intimidated  me. 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Governent  Operations,  in 
addressing  myself  to  this  area  of  ex- 
pertise presumably  denied  all  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  question  of 
rationing  I  would  argue  that  I  have  some 
expertise  and  I  have  devoted  some  time 
to  studying  the  issue. 

I  think  that  not  only  on  the  issue  of 
rationing  but  perhaps  on  the  broader 
question  addressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland:  namely,  the  question  of 
whether  the  Congress  exercises  its  ap- 
propriate responsibility  or,  in  charac- 
teristic irresponsible  fashion  once  more 
bucks  the  decisionmaking  power  to  some 
Federal  agency,  some  Federal  czar,  or  the 
White  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land is  attempting  in  his  amendment  to 
insist  that  this  Congress  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  important 
decision  involving  the  denial  of  a  funda- 
mental right,  which  is  what  rationing 
inevitably  involves.  1  praise  him  for  in- 
sisting that  this  Congress  assume  re- 
sponsibUity  for  that  act,  instead  of  some 
Federal  czar.  In  addition  to  that,  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  an  extensive 
debate  in  this  Congress,  which  might  be 
responsive  to  the  folks  back  home  be- 
fore it  ever  thinks  in  terms  of  consider- 
ing a  coupon  rationing  program. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  "The  Advocates"  show  on  Public 
Service  Broadcasting  some  weeks  ago. 
The  subject  was  on  coupon  rationing.  We 
took  the  negative  position  on  that  debate. 
The  returns  on  the  debate  showed  a  7 
to  1  return  In  opposition  to  coupon  ra- 
tioning. 

I  would  certainly  despair  if  the  Con- 
gress gave  such  power  to  a  Federal  czar 
to  put  him  in  a  position  to  Impose  that 
on  us. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks.  The  late  Speaker 
Thomas  Reed,  of  Maine,  said  that  the 
5-minute  nile  should  be  used  either  to 
clarify  or  confuse.  I  think  we  have  seen 
that  demonstrated  amply  here  today 
The  question  was  advanced  whether  this 
amendment  pertains  only  to  rationing 
We  were  told  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned by  the  language  that  says  unless 
Congress  approves,  there  cannot  be  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  ration- 
ing among  classes  of  users  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  the  use  of  the  word  "ration- 
ing" means  allocation,  the  allocation  law 
we  passed  last  fall  gives  the  power  of 
rationing  and  in  either  case  I  think  the 
bureaucrats  should  be  forced  to  come 
back  here  before  they  do  any  more,  be- 
fore they  go  down  a  road  that  has  been 
badly  bungled  in  many  respects.  I  say 
that  the  Congress  should  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  rationing  issue  and  that 
is  what  we  are  voting  on  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more.  This  Congress  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  on  the  question  of 
wage-price  controls  when  we  gave  the 
President  discretionary  power.  We  are 
giving  the  same  discretionary  power  now 
to  some  unknown  energy  czar. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
both  the  gentlieman  in  the  well  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  their  re- 
marks and  point  out  to  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  rating  of  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  Executive.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
we  pass  the  decisions  over  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  they  are  not  made  in 
the  Congress  where  they  should  be  made. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment 
and  we  should  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  yes  or  no  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  rationing. 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  Congress  is  moving 
down  a  garden  path  that  is  a  one-way 
road  to  destruction  of  our  freedoms. 

It  is  like  the  old  quotation: 

vice  is  a  creature  of  such  frightful  mien, 
that  to  be  hated  need*  but  to  be  seen;  but 
seen  too  oft.  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment:  although. 
I  must  say  that  I  found  myself  yesterday 
in  total  agreement  with  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  dean  of  the  California  dele- 
gation and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  when  they  valiantly 
sought  to  offer  to  this  body  that  this 
was.  Indeed,  an  organization  bill  and 
not  a  policy  bill;  but  the  fact  remain? 
that  yesterday  by  the  action  of  this  body 
on  the  Alexander  amendment,  we  gave 
up  that  prerogative  and  we  established 
a   precedent.    The    precedent    has    now 
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been  established  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  forward. 

Now,  to  borrow  a  statement  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  RoNCALio)  I  would  say  this  Is  the 
only  game  in  town  right  now  to  speak  on 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  exhibit  our 
power  on  the  subject  of  rationing 
gasoline. 

I  am  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body 
and  yet  since  the  3d  day  of  January  1973, 
I  have  heard  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
aisle  condemn  the  administration,  con- 
demn the  Executive  for  either  usurping 
our  authority  or  for  us  abdicating  our 
authority  to  the  executive  branch.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  presented  to  us  to  get 
back  some  of  that  power.  I  can  see  no 
earthly  reason  for  an  Executive,  who- 
ever that  individual  may  be,  setting  up  a 
rationing  program  and  then  having  all 
of  us  go  back  to  the  hustings  and  re- 
fusing to  share  the  blame  for  rationing. 

Because,  my  friends,  the  fault  will  be 
right  here.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  take 
tlie  heat,  I  would  submit  that  we  will  vote 
no  on  this  amendment.  If  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  heat,  as  we  should  be  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  we  will  be 
billing  to  take  the  heat  and  assure  the 
firm  approval  of  this  amendment.  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  aflarmed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  find  anytlilng  in  this 
a-Tiendment  that  prohibits  rationing?  I 
do  not.  All  it  says  Is  that  nothing  in  this 
act  will  permit  rationing.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  this  act  that  does  permit  ration- 
ing. 

It  is  as  If  this  amendment  says  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  permit  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  says  that  we  shall  not  invade  Cam- 
bodia. I  would  submit  to  him  that 
through  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
which  I  presume  the  gentleman  voted 
for,  we  have  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation 
program  that  was  a  complete  mess,  and 
so  will  this  be  if  we  do  not  take  the  power 
back. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Certainly 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is,  if  we  want  to  take  away  the 
pow-er  to  ration,  we  have  to  amend  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

This  says : 

strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  however.  That  none  of 
-ne  powers  or  functions  granted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  terms  of  this  act  shaU 
permit  the  promulgation  of  any  rule  or  rules 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  rationing  among  classes  of  users 
of  crude  ou,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product,  and  for  the  assignment 
to  such  users  of  such  products  of  rights,  and 
evidence  of  such  rights,  entitling  them  to 
Obtain  such  products  in  precedence  to  other 
Classes  of  users  not  simUarly  entitled,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  Congress." 
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I  tliink  that  the  Administrator  has  the 
power  to  ration  now,  but  not  under  this 
act.  It  Is  under  the  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  so  this  does  nothing. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  think  perhaps  the 
gentleman  suffers  from  what  we  all  do. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  know  exactly 
what  the  Executive  can  do  right  now 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman simply  saying  that  what  he  wants 
this  body  to  do,  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  Its  own  acts? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Precisely  and  exactly, 
and  about  time,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little 
bit  naive.  I  just  cannot  comprehend  this 
body  doing  this,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 
put  In  force.  For  once  in  our  lives  we 
are  going  to  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  teU  the  Members  most  sin- 
cerely that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Caiiforma  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  have  said,  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  sooner  this  Con- 
gress stands  on  its  own  two  feet  and  rec- 
ognize its  own  inability  to  do  this,  but 
to  exert  its  own  power  now,  the  better 
off  this  country  will  be.  Let  us  get  some- 
thmg  in  the  law  that  simplv  says  that 
there  will  be  no  rationing  of  petroleum 
resources. 

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  also 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

.  ^.    ECKHARDT.    Mr  .  Chairman,    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  completely 
concur  with  him.  He  is  absolutely  right 
in  saying  that  this  amendment  does 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  who 
has  offered  the  amendment  wishes  to 
have  the  Congress  stand  on  its  own  two 
leet,  he  has  got  to  amend  his  amendment 
to  say  that  nothing  in  this,  that  or  the 
other  law  shall  permit  rationing 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And.  if  he  does  that, 
of  course,  he  makes  the  amendment  sub- 
ject to  the  germaneness  objection  that 
was  applied  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  So,  this  is  an  act  of 
futility. 

Members,  whenever  we  write  lan- 
guage In  the  law  that  can  have  no  logi- 
cal meaning,  we  do  great  mischief,  be- 
cause the  courts  must  consider  this  body 
as  an  intelligent  body. 

Tbe  English  language  is  our  native 
tongue,  and  when  we  write  It  in  such  a 
way  that  it  means  nothing,  the  courts 
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have  to  try  to  Invent  meanings,  because 
they  impute  to  this  body  an  Intent  to 
write  language  which  intends  a  mean- 
ingful change  in  existing  law. 

Let  me  read  you  the  langimge  of  the 
amendment. 

It  says : 

Provided  that  none  of  the  powers  or  func- 
tions granted  to  the  administrator  under  ihe 
terms  of  this  act  shall  permit  promulgation 
of   .   .   .  rationing. 

Now,  we  had  a  colloquy  yesterdav  that 
took  up  some  10  minutes  among  the 
ranking  mhiority  member,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  myself  with  re- 
spect to  section  5.  and  everybody-  agreed 
even  before  the  Holifield  amendment' 
that  section  5  did  not  extend  anv  rights 
at  all— relative  to  rationing  or  amthing 
else. 

So  that  when  the  gentleman  says  that 
we  are  not  granting  the  Administrator 
the  right  of  rationing  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act,  it  is  just  hke  saying  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  the  President  or- 
der the  troops  to  invade  Cambodia  undor 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  HEW  cut  off  school  funds 
for  busing  under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  or  what  have  you. 

It  is  another  one  of  these  provisions 
that  has  absolutely  no  meaning,  because 
it  takes  away  an  authority  that  was 
never  granted  under  this  act. 

The  mischief  is.  though,  that  a  court 
is  going  to  have  to  trj-  to  find  some  mean- 
ing In  language  that  was  added  to  this 
act  which  otherwise  has  absolutely,  in  all 
logic,  no  meaning. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SXMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ques- 
tion is  this : 

If  the  energy  czar,  who  is  set  up  under 
this  act,  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
put  rationing  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, who  would  have  that  authority 
Would  it  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  what 
other  agency  would  be  able  to  do  It' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman'  he 
has  the  authority,  but  his  authority 
stems  from  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
Now.  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  attack 
that  authority,  he  should  say  that  ra- 
tioning cannot  be  permitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act 

However,  when  he  limits  it  to  this  act 
the  authority  does  not  stem  from  this 
act;  it  stems  from  the  Allocation  Act. 

I  have  had  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Simon  or  his  chief  coun- 
sel on  this  very  point,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Allocation  Act  does,  in  fact 
give  rationing  authority  to  him  and  the 
counsel  for  the  FEO  said  in  effect— 

Your  arguments  are  perfectly  logical  and 
well  baaed  on  the  history  of  the  act.  but  I  still 
dont  want  to  make  up  my  m\T^  on  it  un- 
less you  tell  us  again. 

Clearly,  if  there  Is  authority.  It  does 
not  stem  from  this  act;  It  stems  from  the 
Allocation  Act.  Since  this  exception  is 
solely  directed  as  a  limitation  upon  this 
act,  It  does  not  touch  top,  side,  or  bot- 
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torn  of  the  Allocation  Act.  and  it  does  not 
cliange  the  law  one  scintilla. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reinforcing  the  comments  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
section  amended  relates  to  functions  that 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tor. It  does  not  amend  the  Allocations 
Act  to  which  we  referred. 

If  the  section  referred  to  in  the  amend- 
ment did  refer  to  the  Allocations  Act  or 
to  the  amendment  portion  of  the  section 
referred  to  here,  which  did  in  turn  treat 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Allocations  Act. 
then  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman might  have  meaning. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  points  out,  it  does  not  amend  any- 
thing. It  simply  says  that  this  act  does 
not  give  such  power,  which  the  act  does 
not  give  in  the  first  place.  It  Is  a  restate- 
ment of  the  obvious. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

I  have  exactly  the  same  feeling  that 
the  gentleman  does  in  this  respect:  that 
some  judge  in  the  future  must  exercise 
his  discretion  in  respect  to  this  language. 
I  consider  also  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  is  germane,  but 
it  is  meaningless. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman) 
there  were — ayes  25,  noes  58. 

RTCOEOED   VOTE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  160,  noes  241, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
B&falls 
Baker 
Bauinan 
Beard 
BeTUl 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Br'.'.iley 
Broomfleld 
BroUsxnan 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burgener 
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AYES — 160 

Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

OonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
OolUer 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dantel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danlela. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Wis. 


de  la  Oaiza 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Pish 

Forsythe 

Prey 

Kroehlloli 

Gettys 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllag 

Gray 

GrllBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 


Gunter 

Mathls. 

Ga. 

Guyer 

Melchei 

Haley 

Michel 

Ham^mer- 

Miller 

Bchmldt 

Mlzell 

Hanrahan 

Moorhe 

ad. 

Harsha 

Calif. 

Hays 

Myers 

Helstoskl 

Natchej 

r 

HUlls 

Nelsen 

HlnBhaw 

Nlchol3 

Hogan 

O'Brien 

Holt 

Parrls 

Huber 

Poage 

Hudnut 

Powell, 

Ohio 

Hungate 

Price,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Qute 

Hutchinson 

Rallsba( 

ck 

ichord 

Rarlck 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Regrula 

Kazen 

Rinalda 

Kemp 

RobinsC 

n,  Va. 

Ketchum 

Roe 

King 

Roncall 

0,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Rousseli 

Dt 

Landgrebe 

Roy 

Latta 

Runnel! 

Lott 

Ruth 

Lujan 

Ryan 

McCoUlster 

St  Gem 

aln 

McBwen 

Sandmi 

n 

McSpaddeu 

Scherle 

Madlgan 

Schneet 

>ell 

Marazltl 

Sebellm 
NOE3 

—241 

Abzug 

Ellberg 

Adams 

Erlenbo 

rn 

Addabbo 

Evans.  Colo. 

Alexander 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Pascell 

CalLf. 

Fisher 

Anderson,  m. 

Flood 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Aspln 

Foley 

BadUlo 

Ford 

Barrett 

FountaL 

n 

Bell 

Eraser 

Bennett 

PrellngH 

luysen 

Bergland 

Prenzei 

Biaggl 

Pulton 

Blester 

Fuqua 

Bingham 

Gaydos 

Boggs 

Glalmo 

Boland 

Gibbons 

Boiling 

GUman 

Brademas 

Glnn 

Breaux 

Grasso 

Breckinridge 

Green,  C 

)reg. 

Brooks 

Green.  B 

a. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hamllto 

n 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hanley 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hansen. 

Idaho 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen. 

Waah. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Harrlng' 

.on 

Butler 

Hastlngi 

1 

Byron 

Hechler. 

W.va. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Heckler, 

Mass. 

Cederberg 

Heinz 

Chappell 

Hendera 

on 

Chlsholm 

Hicks 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Clay 

Holtzma 

n 

Cohen 

Horton 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Conte 

Howard 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Corman 

Johnson 

.Calif. 

Cotter 

Johnson 

.  Colo. 

Coughlln 

Jones,  N 

C. 

Cronln 

Jones.  Ti 

enn. 

Culver 

Jordan 

Danlelson 

Kastena 

leler 

Davis,  Ga. 

Koch 

Davis.  B.C. 

Kuyken* 

l&ll 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Dellenback 

Landrun 

1 

Denholm 

Lehmaa 

Dent 

Lent 

Dlggs 

Litton 

Dlngell 

Long.  La 

Donohue 

Long,  Ml 

i. 

Downing 

McCIory 

Drlnan 

McCloski 

ey 

Dulskl 

McCormi 

ack 

Duncan 

McDade 

du  Pont 

McPall 

Eckhardt 

McKay 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKlnn) 

sy 

Edwards,  Calif 

Macdoni 

Ud 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  Wllllftin 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symms 
Talcctt 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whltten 
WUlIams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Madden 

Mabon 

Mailary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvln^y 

MUford 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murtha 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Passman 

Pat  mail 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poclell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson, 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Slkes 


,  Pa. 


,  N.Y. 


Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Stilllvan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 


Thornton 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins. 


Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Annunzlo 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Burton 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Collins,  ni. 

Dellums 

Gubser 

Hawkins 

Hubert 
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Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla 
Karth 

Leggett 

Mills 


Randall 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Stark 


Mlnshall,  Ohio  Steed 
Montgomery       Stratton 
Murphy,  m.        Treen 
Murphy,  N.Y.      Whltehurst 
O'Neill 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERSD    BY    ME.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dinoell:  Page 
19  at  tiie  end  of  Une  7  strike  tlie  semicolon 
and  add  the  following:  "THe  Administrator, 
In  exercising  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act,  may  not  flx  the  price  for  domestic 
crude  oil  higher  than  the  price  prevsilllng  in 
the  United  States  on  May  13.  1973,  plus  $1.30 
per  barrel;  or  $5.25  per  barrel  plus  36  per  cen- 
tum thereof.  If  he  finds  It  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  amends  a  section  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  that  Is  not 
involved  In  this  bill.  For  that  reason  and 
the  other  reasons  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
this  amendment  is  nongermane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us 
is,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
and  to  what  statute  does  the  amend- 
ment apply.  The  amendment  is  first  of 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  limitation  on  the 
powers  which  may  be  exercised. 

As  the  Chair  will  observe,  the  amend- 
ment relates  to  section  5.  which  is  en- 
titled. "Functions,"  which  appears  in 
line  10  on  page  18.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  In  the  sections  transferred  under 
section  5  at  line  3,  page  19,  the  admin- 
istrator shall,  and  then  he  is  directed  to 
do  the  following: 

(5)  Promot«  stabUlty  In  energy  prices  to 
the  consumer,  promota  free  and  open  com- 
petition In  aU  aspects  of  the  energy  field, 
prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  energy  Industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  recapitulate  briefly, 
this  amendment  relates  to  functions 
which  are  transferred  to  the  administra- 
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tor  from  other  agencies  in  Government. 
It  refers  specifically  only  to  the  powers 
which  are  vested  in  him  by  the  transfers 
accomplished  under  this  bill. 

Referring  to  page  19,  line  3,  the  ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  duty  trans- 
ferred to  him,  and  I  am  now  quoting 
section  5 : 

Promote  stabUity  in  energy  prices  to  the 
consumer,  promote  free  and  open  competi- 
tion In  all  a.specta  of  the  energy  field,  pre- 
vent unreasonable  profits  within"  the  various 
segments  of  the  energy  industry,  and  pro- 
mote free  enterprise; 

Now,  the  administrator  in  exercising 
these  functions  as  listed  above  would  not 
be  able  to  fix  prices  for  domestic  crude 
oil  higher  than  the  price  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  on  May  15,  1973.  plus 
the  additional  Limitations  which  he  could 
add  if  he  were  to  feel  that  it  were  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  here 
is  a  limitation  of  the  functions  to  be 
transferred  and  the  powers  which  would 
be  transferred.  Clearly,  this  would  then 
be  a  germane  amendment  because  the 
amendment  does  not  add.  but  rather 
subtracts,  limits  and  restricts  the  func- 
tions and  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
would  be  vested  in  the  administrator.  It 
adds  nothing  that  is  not  in  the  bill  now, 
but  rather  limits  significantly  the  powers 
which  would  be  vested  in  the  admin- 
istrator. 

For  that  reason,  I  submit  to  the  Chair 
that  the   amendment   is   germane 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
amendment,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"shall,"  imposes  a  mandate  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  authors  have  tried  to 
draw  this  in  the  form  of  a  limiting 
amendment.  However,  it  actuallv  says, 
"shall."  It  says,  "Shall  fix  the  price  for 
domestic  crude  oU,"  and  then  it  goes  on 
and  says  no  higher  than  a  certain 
amount  and  by  a  certain  date  and  $1  30 
per  barrel  plus  35  percent  of  $5.25  if  he 
finds  it  consistent  with  the  act.  There- 
fore, actually,  it  mandates  a  duty  upon 
the  Administrator  and  it  interferes,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  general  mandate 
that  he  should  stabilize  the  functions 
where  the  bill  promotes  stability  In 
energj'  prices  to  the  consumer. 

That  is  the  general  statement  of  the 
objective,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  Ad- 
ministrator how  to  do  it.  This  tells  the 
Administrator  how  to  do  it,  and  also  Im- 
poses upon  him  certain  limitations  as  to 
what  he  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Plynt)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DmcELL)  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  section 
under  consideration.  The  gentleman 
from  California,  speaking  In  support  of 
the  point  of  order,  has  stated  that  the 
amendment  mandates  certain  action  by 
the  Administrator. 


The  Chair  has  carefully  studied  the 
language  of  the  ahiendment  and  does 
not  interpret  any  portion  thereof  as  a 
mandate  to  set  a  certain  price,  because 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  as  read 
and  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  does  not  say,  "shall,"  but,  rather, 
uses  the  words,  "may  not."  Nor  does  the 
amendment  amend  existing  law — the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act— as  has  been 
suggested. 

Section  5  is  a  section  that  includes  a 
broad  range  of  functions  and  duties.  It 
is  clear  that  functions  or  duties  enumer- 
ated therein  could  be  limited  by  way  of 
amendment. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  ap- 
pears to  limit  the  functions  stated  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill,  and  the  Chair,  there- 
fore, overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  just  recently  we 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  vote  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  rollback  of 
crude  oil  prices.  This  is  an  attempt  to  fix 
the  crude  prices  at  approximately  the 
same  levels  at  which  those  prices  would 
have  been  fixed  by  the  vote  taken  re- 
cently on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
conference  report. 

The  Members  will  remember  that  by  a 
very  significant  vote,  the  House  endorsed 
the  rollback  of  prices.  Under  this  amend- 
ment the  prices  would  be  fixed  at  a  little 
more  than  $7  per  barrel. 

I  believe  that  crude  oil  prices  have 
risen  in  this  country  to  a  scandalous  level. 
They  are  causing  excessive  fuel  prices  to 
consumers,  and  they  are  causing  gro- 
tesque and  outrageous  profits  for  the  pe- 
troleum industry. 

Recently  this  Congress  tried  to  put  a 
cap  on  the  gross  and  excessive  profits  to 
the  oil  industry.  Today  these  are  ap- 
proaching a  100 -percent  increase  over 
the  levels  of  1972,  a  year  hi  which  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  studies  found 
those  prices  to  be  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  want 
to  see  to  it  that  the  consumers  are  fairly 
treated,  if  the  Members  want  to  see  to  it 
that  prices  are  fair,  and  if  the  Members 
want  to  see  to  it  that  profits  are  rolled 
back  slightly  so  as  no  longer  to  be  so  gross 
and  excessive,  then  they  should  support 
the  amendment. 

We  must  remember  that  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  President,  by  his  of- 
ficials, in  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Sawhlll,  and  also  by  the 
Arab  sheiks  that  it  is  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  ultimate  prices  of  crude  oil  per 
barrel  will  run  around  $7.  This  would  al- 
low the  prices  of  crude  oil  to  rise  to  a 
level  slightly  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  grentleman  for  his  clarifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  he  has  of- 
fered, because  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man, he  is  doing  what  I  rather  thought 
he  was  doing:  He  is  essentially  writing 


into  thi.?  bill  the  rollback  provision  which 
we  passed  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  That  is  preciselv 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  roll  back  these 
outrageous  prices. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
will  support  me. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  j-ield  further,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that,  of  course,  was 
and  is  a  very  controversial  matter,  and 
it  has  led,  as  I  understand  it,  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  President  that  the  bill  will 
be  vetoed. 

We  have  a  bill  here  which  as  I  had 
thought,  was  essentially  merely  to  create 
a  new  bureau  to  manage  whatever  we  did 
pass  here  in  the  way  of  enargy  legisla- 
tion. I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  really 
a  good  idea  to  tr>'  to  turn  it  into  a  price 
control  bill  and  maybe  have  it  vetoed 
also  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  helpful  comments.  I  point 
out  that  the  President  just  vetoed  the 
action  of  the  Conjn-ess.  overwhelminglv 
taken,  rolling  back  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  We  have  a  chance,  by  reason  of  this 
amendment,  to  accomplish  that  same 
goal  here,  in  this  legislation.  Shortly  I 
hope,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing similar  when  we  bring  up  that 
most  unwise  veto  to  be  overridden.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  chance  to  address  our- 
selves to  that  problem  here,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  vleld? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DINGELL)  has  said. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  makes  a 
point  that  this  legislation  might  be 
vetoed.  Well,  if  it  does  not  have  anything 
in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  it 
had  better  be  vetoed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  or  anybody  else  read  the 
morning  paper,  but  there  was  a  story  in 
there  which  said  that  58  of  the  top  offi- 
cials down  in  Mr.  Simon's  office  are  from 
the  oil  companies. 

We  had  an  election  in  Ohio  yesterday 
and  we  took  a  district,  that  had  been 
Republican  68  out  of  the  last  72  years, 
mainly  because  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  not  doing  anything  about 
protecting  the  consumers  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  oil  companies. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  people  are 
getting  this  message.  They  know  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  being  protected  is 
because  the  minority  in  the  House  has 
stood  beside  the  President  on  his  vetoes 
of  legislation  that  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  They  are  getting  the 
message,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  rere- 
ported. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  U  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  there  Is  confusion  about  this 
amendment,  cmd  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
If  it  is  read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLU-'IKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  after  the 
ruling  it  is  of  little  avail  on  that  particu- 
lar issue  to  criticize  it  in  any  way,  but  I 
want  to  present  this  thought  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  the  Members: 

When  an  amendment  is  written  in  this 
form,  where  it  is  no  longer  permissive, 
then  it  is  mandatory  in  that  it  removes 
from  the  administrator  the  power  of  dis- 
cretion. 

On  the  propane  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arlumsas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) it  was  permissive  because  it  said 
that  the  Administrator  may  do  certain 
things.  This  amendment  says  that  he 
may  not.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  "may"  and  the  "may  not." 
"May"  is  permissive,  but  "may  not"  is  a 
limitation  on  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Therefore  for  future  rulings  I  would 
respectfully  request  that  this  be  looked 
at  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation  on  dis- 
cretion, not  a  granting  of  discretion,  as 
was  true  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Alex- 
ander) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  to  the  merits  of 
this  question,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  amendment  prescribes  a 
limitataon  on  prices  as  of  a  certain  date. 
May  15;  that  it  allows  an  additional  cost 
of  $1.30  a  barrel;  or  alternatively  $5.25 
per  barrel  plus  35  percent  thereof.  Under 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  language  of 
the  amendment  Ijecomes  a  mandate. 

How  many  Members  in  this  House  can 
arise  and  say  that  $5.25  per  barrel  is  the 
correct  price? 

How  many  Members  can  rise  and  say 
that  $1.30  a  barrel  is  the  correct  incre- 
ment? How  many  Members  can  rise  and 
sav  that  $5.25  per  barrel  plus  35  percent 
thereof  is  the  correct  price?  Are  you 
willing  in  your  own  judgment  to  put  this 
restriction  on  the  administrator?  Maybe 
it  is  right.  Maybe  it  should  be  more,  may- 
be it  should  be  less,  but  when  he  does 
publish  a  price  he  publishes  reasons 
therefor.  So  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  administrator  to  have  latitude  or 
discretion  to  set  a  price  he  considers  is 
current,  and  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
reality  of  the  times.  How  many  of  the 
Members  want  to  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  this  particular  judgment? 

I  do  not  have  the  knowledge  to  say 
that  It  should  be  $5.25  per  barrel  plus  35 
percent  thereof.  I  do  not  have  figures 
at  hand.  I  do  not  know  what  the  price 
should  be. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

PASLIAMENTAJIT    IKQUIST 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parUamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  a  copy  of  this  amendment  was  pre- 
sented to  the  minority  desk  the  amend- 
ment in  fact  said,  "may."  Now  I  under- 
stand as  it  was  read,  it  says  "may  not." 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  copy  I 
have  originally  said  "shall  fix  the  price," 
and  the  "shall"  was  stricken  in  the 
amendment  that  went  to  the  Clerk's 
desk,  and  "may  not"  was  put  in,  and  the 
word  "no"  was  also  stricken. 

So  the  amendment  as  it  was  sent  to  the 
majority  and  the  minority  desks  appar- 
ently was  not  the  amendment  read  by 
the  Clerk.  I  say  that  is  not  the  way  we 
should  legislate.  How  can  we  base  this 
legislation  on  an  improper  copy  of  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  when  the 
Chair  made  its  ruling  what  the  Chair 
ruled  on?  Because  I  am  confused  as  to 
whether  the  Chair  ruled  on  the  copy  as 
we  received  it.  or  as  it  was  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Plynt).  The 
Chair  will  state  in  answer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  that  the  Chair  had 
before  it  at  the  time  the  Chair  niled  the 
amendment  as  it  was  presented  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  as  it  was  read  by  the 
Clerk.  The  Chair  had  no  access  to  the 
copies  that  were  sent  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  to  the  chairman 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  that  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  language  "may  not" 
is  permissive.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  that  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  was  a  limitation  above 
which  the  Administrator  could  not  go  In 
exercising  certain  functions  transferred 
to  it  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  views  as 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiriELD). 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  deliberate  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
but  I  do  say  that  we  were  furnished  one 
copy  of  the  amendment  that  was  differ- 
ent from  the  amendment  sent  to  the 
Chairman,  and  upon  which  the  Chair- 
man made  his  nollng. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  to  the 
merits,  and  let  me  ask  the  Members 
again,  do  you  want  to  take  these  prices 
and  these  percentages,  and  say  that  is 
what  they  should  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  and 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HoLiFiELD) ,  said,  "Who  can  say 
that  $5.25  is  a  fair  price?" 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  who  has  said 
it.  This  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
and  the  other  body  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  said  that  $5.25  is  a  fair  price. 


On  national  television  on  January  6 
Administrator  Simon  said: 

I  tMnk  $5.26  at  tbU  point  for  a  barrel  of 
crude  U  aufflclent  to  give  the  Incentive  for 
additional  exploration  and  production. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  that  they 
would  review  it  in  the  spring  and  they 
would  look  for  a  rollback  rather  than  an 
advance. 

Then  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
in  reporthig  in  December  of  1972  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Congress  reported  to 
this  Congress  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  greatest  feasible  level  of  domestic 
self-sufficiency,  the  domestic  price  of 
crude  oil  would  have  to  rise  from  $3.18 
a  barrel  in  1970  to  $3.65  a  barrel  in  1975. 

The  Administrator  took  it  to  S4.25. 
This  amendment  allows  $5.25  with  a  per- 
missive additional  increment  of  35  per- 
cent or  a  figure  of  $7.09. 

As  to  the  legislative  procedures  that 
are  being^ollowed  here,  if  they  weie  not 
totallv/TOnsistent  with  the  rules  of  this 
Hoifee  governing  its  conduct  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  know- 
ing the  diligence  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  that 
the  point  of  order  would  have  been  made, 
and  knowing  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  chair  con- 
ducts himself,  if  in  fact  a  point  of  order 
were  in  order,  he  would  sustain  the  point 
of  order.  So  we  are  legislating  here  in 
keeping  with  both  traditions  smd  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  was  reported.  The 
Members  were  listening  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  as  they  should  have  been 
listening.  Upon  the  reporting  of  the 
amendment,  they  heard  the  language, 
and  if  there  had  been  disparity  between 
what  was  reported  and  what  was  ruled 
upon,  a  further  point  of  order  would  have 
been  msuie. 

So,  to  recapitulate,  who  says  that  $5.25 
is  fair?  The  U.S.  Congress,  after  weeks 
of  deliberation  in  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  other  body,  after  weeks 
in  conference  between  the  other  bodj's 
representatives  and  managers  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  and  upon  an  affirma- 
tion by  the  House  and  the  other  body  in 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  They 
said  $5.25  Is  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  price, 
and  if  we  need  flexibility,  we  will  get  it 
in  this  35  percent  that  can  be  added 
above  that  to  $7.09. 

So  the  Administrator  said  it,  remem- 
ber, on  January  6,  and  the  Petroleum 
Council  said  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  by  his  own  argument 
makes  a  very  convincing  argument.  It  is 
up  to  $5.25.  This  amendment  allows  them 
to  go  $1.94  higher,  so  what  the  gentle- 
man has  quoted  the  Administrator  as 
saying,  $5.25,  does  not  contain  the  $1.94 
which  the  35  percent  adds  to  it,  which 
brings  it  up  to  $7.09. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  again  was 
not  listening.  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
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heard  me  state  $5.25  plus  the  flexibility 
which  is  permitted  by  an  additional  in- 
cremental increase  of  35  percent,  or  $7.09. 

Now,  I  tried  to  be  extremely  careful 
here  not  to  make  any  misstatement  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Believe  me  when  I  ssiy  the 
groups  I  have  cited,  the  Administrator 
and  the  National  Petroleum  Council  have 
in  the  docimients  cited,  concurred  in  the 
statements  I  have  made  to  this  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
the  very  effective  arguments  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss  J  but  I  do  really  simply 
want  to  restate  my  view  of  where  we  are 
and  where  we  ought  to  be. 

This  is  a  very,  very  important  amend- 
ment. It  is  absolutely  urgent  that  this 
Committee  adopt  this  amendment  this 
afternoon.  We  have  all  heard  what  is 
happening  throughout  the  coimtry  and 
there  is  no  question,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one debates  the  issue  that  oil  company 
profits  have  been  outrageous,  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  have  been  taken  for  a 
sleigh  ride.  They  have  been  up  and  down 
the  roller  coaster  so  badly  that  they  can- 
not even  tolerate  the  situation  any  more. 
The  single  biggest  thing  that  some  of 
us  have  not  even  appreciated  is  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  added  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  directly  by  the  additional 
cost  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  and  propane 
has  a  rippling  effect  throughout  the  en- 
tire economy ;  that  what  we  have  seen  In 
the  lEist  3  or  4  months  has  probably 
added  somewhere  between  $5  bUlion  and 
$8  billion  on  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer 
economy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  say  that  just  4 
days  ago  in  California  I  waited  for  ZV2 
hours  in  a  line  for  gasoline  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  69  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  has  been  something 
that  they  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
bear.  We  should  not  be  misled.  There 
are  oil  company  profits  and  other  profits 
inter\'ening  that  have  permitted  this  to 
happen.  We  are  not  naive.  We  know  the 
original  cost  of  exploration  increases  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  pass  it  on;  but  that 
something  that  has  been  passed  on  is 
something  imconscionable,  unbearable, 
and  that  should  not  happen. 

To  report  this  bill  from  this  committee 
today  without  including  this  very  signifi- 
cant amendment  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

Let  me  once  again  address  myself  to 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man from  California.  TTiis  Is  an  organi- 
zational bill;  but  organization  without 
substance  Is  meaningless.  Congress  has 
the  power,  it  has  the  responsibility.  It 
has  the  duty.  It  has  the  obligation  to  act 
In  a  fashion  that  this  amendment  indi- 


cates. If  we  do  not  do  that.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  then  many  of  us 
will  have  to  think  seriously  about  voting 
for  this  bill,  because  we  would  be  report- 
ing to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
giving  them  an  organization  of  shambles 
without  any  substance.  That  would  be 
the  most  inadequate  job  we  have  done  so 
far  this  year. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Seen  this  body 
since  before  Christmas  try  to  legislate 
oil  and  gas  out  of  the  ground.  There  are 
many  people  here  who  profess  to  be  ex- 
perts, who  have  never  been  around  an  oil- 
field, who  have  never  drilled  an  oil  well, 
who  have  never  invested  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any 
Member,  but  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies  of  this  body  that  we  are  not 
going  to  legislate  oil  out  of  the  ground 
by  rolling  prices  back  from  $9  to  $5.25. 

We  can  legislate  from  now  till  king- 
dom come,  but  that  is  not  going  to  bring 
one  drop  of  oil  and  gas  out  of  the  ground. 
When  we  get  through  with  this  monkey 
business  and  then  go  home  and  tell  the 
American  pubUc.  "Look  at  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  rolled  oil  and  gas 
prices  back  for  you,"  are  you  also  going 
to  admit  that  all  we  have  done  is  make 
the  lines  at  gas  stations  longer  and  put 
an  unbearable  burden  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  try  to  administer  something 
like  this? 

Do  the  Members  realize  that  something 
like  80  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  is  drilled 
by  the  Independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
and  not  by  the  major  companies?  Do 
the  Members  realize  that  the  people  in 
this  country  who  own  stock  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industries  are  paying  taxes  on 
the  dividends  which  they  earn?  And 
yet  some  Members  try  to  make  this  body 
believe  that  some  big  giant  conglomerate 
is  out  here  robbing  and  gouging  every- 
one including  taxpayers,  consumers,  and 
the  Government. 

Name  a  few  major  companies  that  are 
owned  by  an  individual,  someone  that 
has  taken  advantage;  name  a  few.  These 
companies  are  owned  by  the  American 
people  who  put  down  $35  and  $50  and 
$100  bills  to  buy  stock  into  these  com- 
panies. These  fellow  Americans — your 
and  my  neighbors — pay  their  taxes  on 
this  money  that  they  earn. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  oil  out  of  the 
ground  at  $5.25. 

Drillers  and  producers  are  going  to 
stack  their  rigs,  and  the  gas  station 
lines  are  going  to  get  longer. 

Some  here  are  going  to  try  to  fool  the 
American  people,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  fooled.  Sure,  go  home  and  tell  them, 
"We  took  care  of  you;  we  beat  the  big 
oil  businesses  and  conglomerates."  But 
by  "taking  care"  of  the  people,  the  only 
thing  we  are  going  to  give  them  is  longer 
gas  lines. 

How  many  Members  know  what  It  costs 
to  drill  a  well?  How  many  know  what  It 
costs  per  foot?  The  break-even  point  of 
drilling  today  is  around  $5  per  barrel, 
and  we  want  to  roll  prices  back  to  $5.25. 
No  way.  No  way  are  we  going  to  get  oil 
out  of  the  ground  by  punishing 
producers. 


Only  after  this  body  quits  this  monkey- 
business  of  trying  to  legislate  oil  out  of 
the  groimd,  then  and  then  only  are  we 
going  to  stimulate  the  private  industries 
in  this  country,  especially  the  small  pro- 
ducers who  drill  80  percent  of  the  oil 
wells  in  this  country,  to  go  out  and 
invest  $40,000  to  $150,000  to  drill  an  oil 
and  gas  well. 

If  the  Members  will  check  the  facts, 
they  will  find  tiiat  this  is  the  truth.  As 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  we  just 
gave  him  a  bill.  He  vetoed  it  and  we  will 
consider  it,  probably  tomorrow.  The  bill 
authorizes  him  to  raise  the  price  to  $7 
plus  a  barrel,  and  then  we  can  point  at 
him  and  say,  "Look  what  he  did.  he  sold 
out  to  the  big  majors  of  this  country," 
and  heap  some  more  criticism  upon  him. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  get  us  any  more 
gas  or  any  more  oil. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House: 
My  friends,  the  producers  will  just  stack 
their  rigs.  How  many  rigs  does  the  Gov- 
ernment have?  None.  How  much  ex- 
pertise does  the  Government  have  in 
drilling  oil  and  gas  wells?  None  to  speak 
of.  The  private  enterprise  people  of  this 
coimtry.  the  investors,  the  American 
people,  are  the  ones  who  have  drilled  and 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  85  percent 
self-sufficient.  Govermnent  is  not  going 
to  produce  one  drop  of  oil  and  it  is  not 
going  to  drill  for  it  because  it  does  not 
have  the  expertise  nor  the  rigs. 

Let  us  quit  trying  to  fool  the  people. 
Let  us  give  the  producers  the  incentive 
they  need  to  drill  these  wells  and  build 
these  rigs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  He  has  laid  it  on  the  Une  just  as 
it  is. 

Perhaps  he  can  inform  some  of  our 
other  colleagues  concerning  tertiary  re- 
covery from  old  oil  wells  that  were  going 
to  be  shut  down. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  estimate  that  at  least  11.000  wells  are 
going  to  be  shut  down  if  there  is  a  roll- 
back, the  so-called  stripper  wells  that 
produce  10  barrels  a  day  or  less. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  know  why 
propane  is  not  available?  It  is  because 
one-third  of  a  barrel  of  oil  usually  goes 
into  prc«)ane,  and  this  is  not  being  pro- 
duced because  the  producers  are  selling 
it  to  the  manufacturers  of  synthetics, 
for  use  in  carpets  and  pantyhose  and 
the  like. 

Those  Members  from  the  North  smd 
South  are  going  to  lose  their  s>-nthetics 
Industries  If  these  industries  do  not  start 
getting  some  gas  and  oil  so  that  they 
can  msUce  these  products.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know  where  these  firms  are  going 
to  go?  They  are  going  to  come  to  my 
State  and  district  where  they  can  get  the 
uncommitted  gas  to  build  these  indus- 
tries and  to  make  carpets  and  panty- 
hose and  the  like  and  we  welcome  them. 
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The  Members  from  the  South  had  bet- 
ter start  thinking  about  some  of  these 
things  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  their 
Industries. 

AKTNDMENT  tN  THE  NATtrRE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MB.  ECKHARDT  TO  THE  AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED  BY  MR.  OINGELL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  In  the  nature  ot  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardtt  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dinoeix:  On  page  20,  after 
line  2,  add  the  following:  "In  exercising  the 
functions  provided  In  Item  (5),  above,  the 
Administration  shall  take  the  following 
action : 

"(A)  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  Issue  an 
order  to  establish  a  celling  on  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  at  levels  not 
greater  than  the  highest  levels  pertaining 
to  a  substantial  volume  of  actual  tranfac- 
tlona  by  each  business  enterprLse  or  other 
person  dxirlng  the  fourteen-day  period  end- 
ing January  19,  1974.  for  like  or  similar 
commodities,  or  If  no  transactions  occurred 
during  such  period,  then  the  highest  appli- 
cable level  in  the  nearest  preceding  fourteen- 
day  period. 

(B)  The  celling  on  prices  required  under 
dubaectlon  (a)  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
retail  prices  and  to  wholesale  prices  for  un- 
finished, or  processed  goods. 

"(C)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
by  written  order  stating  In  full  the  con- 
siderations for  his  actions,  roll  back  prices 
for  crude  oil  and  petrolevim  products  to 
levels  no  higher  than  those  prevailing  in 
the  seven-day  period  ending  November  1, 
1973,  In  order  to  reduce  Inflation.  Price  in- 
creases announced  after  November  1,  1973. 
and  made  retroactive  to  dates  prior  to 
November  1.  1973.  shall  not  be  con/ildered  as 
having  been  in  effect  prior  to  such  date  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  specific  exceptions  from 
the  rollback  by  written  order  to  compensate 
for  Increased  costs  for  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  produced  and  refined  outside 
the  tJnlted  States,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
e.xceptlons  allow  more  than  a  passthrough 
for  Increases  in  the  costs  of  such  com- 
modities. Such  orders  shall  state  procedure 
and  adequate  public  notice  of  any  price  ex- 
ceptions and  shall  disallow  any  profit 
margins  on  any  crude  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products  In  excess  of  the  margin  ap- 
plicable In  the  seven-day  period  endlne 
November  1.  1973. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  bv  written 
order,  Issue  rules  to  Insure  that  all  corpora- 
tions or  other  entitles  engaging  m  sales  of 
crude  petroleum  at  the  refinery  level  or  pe- 
troleum products  at  the  wholesale  level  re- 
fiect,  In  sales  to  any  purchaser,  the  average 
costs  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  any  producer  of  new  crude  pe- 
troleum who,  together  with  all  persons  who 
control,  or  are  controlled  by  or  under  common 
control  with  such  producer,  produces  net  to 
hla  working  Interests  not  more  than  30  000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  may  sell  that  new 
crude  petroleum  without  respect  to  the  cell- 
ing price.  However.  U  the  amount  of  crude 
petroleum  produced  and  sold  in  any  month 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  less  than  the  base  production  control 
level  for  that  property  for  that  month  any 
new   crude   petroleum    produced    from 'that 
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property  during  any  subsequent  month  may 
not  be  sold  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  until 
an  amount  of  the  new  crude  petroleum  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
crude  petroleum  actually  produced  from  that 
property  during  the  earlier  month  and  the 
base  production  control  level  for  that  prop- 
erty for  the  earlier  month  has  been  sold  at 
or  below  its  celling  price. 

'M2)    For  the  purpoee  of  this  subsection, 

"(A)  the  term  "baae  production  control 
level'  for  a  particular  month  for  a  particular 
property  mean^ 

"(1)  If  crude  petroleum  was  produced  and 
sold  from  that  property  in  every  month  of 
1972,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property   In  the  same   month  of  1972; 

"(11)  if  crude  petrclaum  was  not  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  in  every  month 
of  1972.  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold 
from  that  property  In  1972  divided  by  12. 

"(B)  the  term  'property  means  the  right 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  in- 
terest to  produce  domestic  crude  petroleum. 

"(C)  the  term  'new  crude  petroleum' 
means  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domes- 
tic crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold  from 
a  property  In  a  specific  month  less  the  base 
production  control  level  for  that  property." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
Mr.  ECKHARDT  f during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute    be   considered   as   read   and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  right  to 
make  that  point  of  order,  so  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dispensing  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  his  point  of  order,  and 
the  Chair  assures  the  gentleman  that  he 
win  protect  him  in  that  right. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ttexas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  agalnf  t  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gMitleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  offer  that  the  amendment  is  non 
germane  to  this  bill  under  rule  XVI 
clause  7. 

The  amendment  deals  with  subjects 
not  included  in  this  bill  and  also  affect- 
ing  policy  which  is  not  the  subject  of 
section  5  but.  rather,  other  matters  like 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  reiterating  the 
same  arguments  I  made  In  the  past  I 
would  again  set  fortli  those  arguments 
here  and  ask  that  the  Chair  rule  this 
amendment  to  the  Dingell  amendment  Is 
nongermane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman 
Realizing,  of  course,  that  germaneness 
like  beauty,  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder! 
nevertheless,  it  seema  to  me  to  be  clear 
that,  when  an  amendment  is  before  this 
body  which  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  rolling  back  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  all  of  It.  without  any  attention  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  oil  is  new  oil  pro- 
duced at  high  prices  or  older  oil  produced 
at  relatively  low  prices,  it  simply  must 
be  germane  to  the  original  amendment  to 
put  in  a  limitation  with  respect  to  that 
amendment  to  provide  that  there  be 
reason  respecting  the  rollback  and  that 
the  rollback  should  not  be  applicable  In 
such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  new  discoveries. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  my 
amendment,  but  the  choice  must  be 
available  to  this  body. 

If  the  amendment  Is  germane,  if  the 
amendment  itself  is  germane,  it  has 
opened  up  the  whole  question  as  to  what 
is  equitable  and  what  Is  effective  and 
what  Is  likely  to  bring  about  a  good  re- 
sult with  respect  to  holding  back  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  a  good 
result  with  resnect  to  encouraglns:  new 
production  by  producers  of  under  30,000 
barrels  per  day.  Under  30,000  barrels  per 
day  is  where  the  discovery  group  is  lo- 
cated. Those  producing  under  30,000 
barrels  per  day  are  those  who  go  out  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  produce 
oil. 

I  will  not  get  Into  the  details  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  It  is  absolutely 
essential  with  respect  to  the  point  of 
order  to  point  out  that,  once  thLs  Que.<;- 
tion  is  opened  up  simply  to  permit  some- 
thing to  be  considered  by  this  body 
merely  because  It  is  framed  in  terms  of 
"the  administrator  may  not"  but  which, 
as  the  chairman  actually  points  out, 
really  tells  the  administrator,  "Mr.  Ad- 
ministrator, you  must  cut  back  prices  to 
not  more  than  $7.09  per  barrel"— If  that 
is  before  this  body  and  if  It  Is  before  this 
body  properly  and  if  it  is  germane,  then 
if  there  is  any  reason  left  within  the 
rules,  there  must  be  the  opportunity  to 
say  by  a  substitute  to  that  amendment 
that  it  is  a  roll  forward  with  respect  to 
old  oil  and  It  should  be  taken  in  that 
respect;  that  It  is  not  a  rollback  with 
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re.'^pect  to  production  of  new  oil  which, 
therefore,  would  discourage  further 
production. 

We  may  balance  these  oils,  and  we 
may  say  we  are  cutting  back  on  old 
oil  to  the  date  of  November  1,  1973,  but 
with  respect  to  nev,'  oil  produced  by 
those  speculative  factors  in  the  busi- 
ness, those  who  produce  under  30,000 
barrels  a  day,  this  cutback  will  not  apply. 

Of  cour.<:e.  I  realize  that  once  you  open 
the  question,  once  you  open  the  question 
of  a  rollback  there  is  no  way  to  treat 
that  question  Intelligently  imless  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  factors  in  the  industry.  If 
our  rules  prohibit  a  substitute,  clearly 
germane  to  the  amendment  itself,  clearly 
germane  to  the  amendment  which  is 
presently  offered,  so  as  to  give  only  the 
choice  of  an  unqualified  amendment 
which  would  do  grave  harm,  then  there 
is  something  wrong.  Clearly  it  seems  to 
me  if  the  matter  may  be  opened  It  must 
be  opened  for  this  in  order  to  have  jus- 
tice and  equity. 

That  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  sub- 
mit this  substitute.  And  I  quickly  state 
that  I  think  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  substitute  is  now 
germane,  is  a  reasonably  germane  ap- 
proach as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. Is  not  precisely  the  same  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  substitute  had 
been  Introduced  initially  as  an  Initial 
amendment  whether  It  would  have  been 
germane  or  not.  Clearly  it  is  germane  to 
the  amendment,  and  clearly  It  is  a 
choice  the  parties  should  be  permitted  to 
make. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Plynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT)  has  Offered  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <^Mr.  Dingell)  .  The  open- 
ing lines  of  the  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment read  as  follows : 

In  exercising  the  functions  so  provided  In 
item  5  above,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
the  following  action:  (a)  Immedlatelv  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  act  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  an  order  to  establish  a  ceUlng 
on  prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
at  levels  not  greater  than  the  highest  levels 
pertaining  to  substantial  volume  of  actual 
transactions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  ha.s  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  substitute  amendment  on  tiie 
ground  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  Chair  rules  that  in  ordey  to  quali- 
fy as  a  substitute  for  an  amendment  such 
substitute  must  treat  in  equal  manner 
the  same  subject  matter  carried  by  the 
amendment  for  which  proposed.  The 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell), 
and  the  Chair  reeds  from  the  language 
of  that  amendment,  pertains  only  to  the 
price  for  domestic  crude  oil.  The  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  and  goes  beyond  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  the  amendment. 


For  the  reasons  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  In 
support  of  his  point  of  order  and  for  the 
reasons  stated,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order  to  the  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

AMLNDMrKT   OFTTRED  EY   IIR.  ECKHARDT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell: 
Amend  the  amendment  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  ■provided  however. 
That  no  limitation  on  mandate  contained 
herein  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  producer 
of  new  crude  petroleum  who,  together  with 
all  persons  who  control,  or  are  controUed 
by  or  under  common  control  with  such  pro- 
ducer, produces  net  to  Ills  working  Interests 
not  more  than  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day,  so  p.s  to  prevent  such  producer  from 
selling  that  new  crude  petroleum  without 
respect  to  the  celling  price.  However,  If  the 
amount  of  crude  petroleum  produced  and 
sold  in  any  month  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  Is  less  tlian  the 
base  production  control  level  for  that  prop- 
erty for  that  month,  any  new  crude  petro- 
leum produced  from  that  property  during 
any  subsequent  month  may  not  be  sold  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  untu  an  amount  of 
the  new  crude  petroleum  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  crude  petro- 
leum actually  produced  from  that  property 
during  the  earlier  month  and  the  base  pro- 
duction control  level  for  that  property  for 
the  earlier  month  has  been  sold  at  or  below 
its  ceiling  price. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
(A)  the  term  'base  production  control  level" 
for  a  particular  month  for  a  particular  prop- 
erty means: 

"(1)  If  crude  petroleum  was  produced  and 
sold  from  that  property  in  every  month  of 
1972.  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property  In  the  same  month  of  1972; 

"(11)  If  crude  petroleum  was  not  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  In  everv  month 
of  1972,  the  total  number  of  barrelj  of  do- 
mestic crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold 
from  that  property  In  1972  divided  by  la. 

"(B)  the  term  'property'  means  the  right 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  in- 
terest to  produce  domestic  crude  petroleum. 

"(C)  the  term  'new  crude  petroleum'  means 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude 
petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  a  property 
In  a  specific  m.onth  less  the  base  production 
control  level  for  that  property." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  (IHialrman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  K  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
for  the^same  reasons  that  I  stated  be- 
fore, ihe  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt) 
is  nongermane  to  the  bill  under  rule  XVI 
clause  7.  It  deals  vnth  subject  mc:tter 
which  is  not  in  the  bill  and  with  policy 
also  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
reserve  my  point  of  order  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  gentleman's  explanation, 
but  I  will  address  myself  to  it  now  if  the 
Chair  so  desires. 

The  CHAIRM.'VN.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  rule  that  a  point  of  order  having  been 
made,  the  gentleman  cannot  further 
reserve  his  point  of  order  but  must  make 
It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
does  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the 
amendment  just  briefly  offered.  It  seeks 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  I  would 
go  further  and  state  that  it  goes  far  be- 
yond the  sweep  of  the  amendment.  It 
Issues  new  categories  and  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. It  Imposes  whole  new  judgments 
upon  the  administrator  far  bevond  those 
which  are  included  in  the  iimitations 
previously  imposed,  and  it  imposes  these 
additional  judgments  and  responsibili- 
ties on  him  in  terms  of  dinding  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  producers  into  classes 
and  categories. 

Essentially  It  requires  acts  going  be- 
yond action  of  the  original  sweep  of  the 
amendment  and  also  beyond  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  For  that  reason  it  is  no 
longer  a  limitation  on  the  authority  pro- 
posed but  rather,  on  the  contrarj-,  is 
making  whole  new  law. 

The  CHAIRAL\N.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  quite  different  from  the 
original  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  original  amendment  would,  I  think' 
have  been  greatly  preferable,  but  iri 
deference  to  the  Chair's  ruling,  this 
amendment  does  nothing  whatsoever  to 
the  Dingell  limitation  on  the  authority 
of  the  administrator,  which  limitation 
prohibits  the  administrator  from  cutting 
back  the  price  of  oil  any  less.  I  think, 
than  $7.09,  which  sounds  like  a  strange 
negative  limitation.  But  at  least  that  is 
what  it  does. 

This  further  limits  the  administrator 
m  such  action  not  to  affect  those  produc- 
ing 30,000  barrels  or  less. 

The  Dingell  amendment  has  the  effect 
of  telUng  the  administrator:  You  have 
got  to.  or  you  cannot  do  anything  else 
but,  provide  a  limitation  on  price  that 
will  not  exceed  the  total  of  $7.09. 

What  this  says  is  that  when  we  do  so, 
we  may  not  put  any  limitation  on  new  oil 
produced  by  producers  of  30.000  barrels 
or  less;  so  this  is  an  additional  limitation 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Dingell  hmitation. 
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I  submit  that  this  is  rntirely  u:  accord 
with  the  ruling  or  holding  of  the  Dingell 
amendment  valid  as  an  amendment  on 
this  bill. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  this  does  not 
deal  with  other  oil  than  domestic  crude. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  EcKHARDT)  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  previously  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELL). 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
to  which  it  is  offered. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  examined  the 
language  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  Chair  rules  that 
since  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  exempting 
certain  specified  producers  from  the  lim- 
itation of  authority  established  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
and  covers  the  same  subject  matter  as 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is,  there- 
fore, germane  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The     gentleman     from    Texas     (Mr. 
EcKHARDT*   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. It  has  been  a  long  struggle. 

I  would  like  to  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  both 
those  who  come  from  areas  where  oil  is 
produced  and  those  who  come  from  areas 
where  oil  is  not  produced,  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  producers 
and  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  consimier  who  purchases 
the  oil  from  the  producers;  these  inter- 
ests are  not  always  antagonistic. 

I  should  much  have  preferred  to  be 
here  arguing  in  favor  of  my  original 
amendment,  because  that  amendment 
would  have  rolled  the  price  of  old  oil  all 
the  way  back  to  $4.25;  but  It  would  have 
permitted  new  oil  produced  by  Independ- 
ents to  go  to  whatever  the  market  will 
pay  for  that  oil.  Of  course,  such  would  be, 
in  turn,  limited,  however,  by  competition 
with  old  oil  and  by  production  of  new 
oil  by  large  oil  companies. 

I  could  not  do  that,  so  what  is  done 
here  because  my  substitute  was  knocked 
out  by  the  point  of  order  Is  simply  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition,  as  the  Dingell 
amendment  provides — which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  proposition  that  existed 
in  the  energy  bUl— that  aU  oil  will  be 
rolled  back  to  approximately  $5.25  per 
barrel  and  that  then  there  will  be  per- 
mission for  a  percentage  increase  under 
conditi<Mis  Justifying  that  Increase,  so 
that  oil  whether  it  Is  old  or  new  oil 
could  go  up  conceivably  to  $7.09  a  barrel. 
I  think  that  is  something  of  a  wind- 
fall for  old  oil.  I  think  It  Is  something 
of  a  windfall  for  big  producers.  I  think 
it  Is  a  windfall  for  the  very  big  oil  com- 
panies tiiat  got  us  in  this  mess  in  the 
first  place.  But  I  accept  that  because  my 
substitute  could  not  be  offered. 


This  is  wliat  is  dor.e  ur.der  the  Dingell 
amendment  but  I  would  amend  it  to 
take  out  one  of  the  harms  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  energy  bill.  The  energy  bill 
also  rolled  back  the  price  of  new  oil  from 
somewhere  around  say  SIO  per  barrel  to 
$7.09. 

Now,  if  we  roll  back  the  price  of  new 
oil  in  that  manner,  we  remove  the  en- 
couragement for  production  of  that  oil 
which  is  hard  to  get. 

My  amendment  would  affect  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total 
amount  of  oil  used  and  ultimately  put 
into  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  and  so  forth. 
Between  70  to  75  percent  of  the  total  oil, 
that  is,  that  which  would  be  controlled 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell,  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  rollback  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  old  oil. 

If  my  amendment  to  his  amendment 
goes  on,  new  oil  produced  by  independ- 
ent producers,  or  those  producing  30,000 
or  less  barrels  per  day,  would  be  ex- 
empted. We  would  be  opening  this 
area — or  keeping  it  open — for  earnings 
to  generate  additional  capital  in  order 
to  explore  for  new  oil  to  those  producers 
who  do  most  of  the  exploration  and  run 
most  of  the  risk — independents. 

The  exemption  does  not  apply  to  old 
oil.  but  only  applies  to  that  oil  costing 
a  lot  of  money  to  bring  up;  where,  for 
instance,  they  have  to  go  out  offshore  to 
get  it  or  drill  deep  wells.  It  only  applies 
to  those  who  produce  30,000  barrels  per 
day  or  less.  This  cuts  out  all  of  the  ma- 
jors. They  are  in  a  good  enough  position 
anyway.  About  75  percent  of  their  total 
production  is  old  oil,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing a  killing  on  that  according  to  the 
statistics  we  have.  Their  Increases  in 
profits  are  in  many  cases  as  much  as  100 
percent  from  the  vear  1972  to  the  year 
1973. 

Their  explorations  can  be  well  fi- 
nanced when  they  are  earning  up  to 
$5.25,  or  even  $7.09  under  the  Dingell 
amendment,  for  oil.  That  is  enough  for 
them.  They  can  explore  and  they  have 
got  enough  money  to  explore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  independents 
are  not  in  that  position.  Most  of  what 
they  are  producing  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  produce.  So,  all  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  open  the  price  up  on 
new  oil  products  by  independents  to  en- 
courage and  accumulate  the  necessary 
capital  for  exploration  for  new  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  exceptions  the  gen- 
tleman mentions  cover  the  marginal  or 
independent  operator  who  seeks  to  ex- 
pand old,  existing  fields  with  stripper 
wells? 

^Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  it  becomes  new 
oil  if  he  is  producing  more  from  a  well, 
of  course. 


Mi-.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Would 
it  cover  the  man  restoring  or  improving 
secondary  recovery  techniques  in  fields' 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  what  is  in- 
tended. I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
all  candor  that  I  would  feel  safer  if  the 
total  substitute  amendment  were  before 
the  lx)dy,  but  at  least  what  has  been  of- 
fered here  takes  care  of  the  major  prob- 
lem. If  there  be  problems  of  the  r.atuie 
he  is  raising,  I  would  be  the  fir.,t  to  urge 
that  they  be  ironed  out  in  conference 
Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  And  this 
price  would  be  whatever  the  market  may 
bring  above  $7.09? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  very  complicated  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  vhioh  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  This  substitute 
amendment  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  both  ought  to  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

This  particular  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  very  com- 
plicated amendment.  I  have  just  talked 
briefly  with  the  staff,  who  have  been 
very  familiar  with  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act.  and  there  is  some  question  as 
to  what  the  ramifications  of  this  amend- 
ment are.  It  was  indicated  that  hearin.g.s 
should  be  held  on  this,  and  it  would  he 
important  to  have  people  testify  who 
have  specific  knowledge  with  regard  to 
this  type  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  is  not  going  to  »ct  upon  this  on 
the  basis  of  just  the  brief  comments  that 
have  been  made  by  Members  on  the  floor 
at  this  time.  So,  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  ECKHARDT)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Dingell)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  offers  us 
something  that  all  of  us  could  in  good 
conscience  embrace  and  support. 

Probably  this  bill  Is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  legislating  prices.  I  tend  to 
agree  with  Chairman  Holifield  in  that 
regard.  But  If  we  are  to  legislate  prices, 
let  us  be  very  careful  that  in  the  process 
we  avoid  discouraging  exploration. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  seeks  to  do  Is  to  sav  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  ijetroleum 
Industry  that  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
great  big  International  companies  In- 
creasing their  prices  and  showing  ex- 
orbitant Increases  In  piroflts  over  and 
above  the  rettims  they  had  been  making 
before  the  energy  shortage. 
I  think  that  needs  to  be  said. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
run  a  very  grave  risk  when  we  apply  our 
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restrictions  indiscriminately  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  domestic  crude  oil  production 
without  any  differentiation  between  the 
big  producer  and  the  small  producer  and 
without  any  differentiation  between  old 
oil  produced  at  relatively  lower  prices 
and  new  oil  that  is  going  to  cost  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  to  find  and 
recover. 

Here  Is  the  risk  that  we  run:  That  we 
may  discourage  exploration  for  oU.  I 
think  many  of  the  Members  are  aware 
that  there  are  in  the  oil  Industry  two 
very  different  segments.  One  is  what  we 
might  call  the  exploiting  segment,  con- 
sisting of  the  big  Integrated  companies 
which  buy  a  lot  of  their  oil,  incidentally, 
from  the  independents  and  which  sell 
that  oil  at  whatever  the  tariff  will  bear. 

I  have  no  particular  brief  for  them, 
and  neither  does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  other  end  of  the  industry  Is  the 
one  upon  which  all  of  us  are  depending 
for  a  solution  to  this  energy  crisis.  That 
is  the  small  Independent  producer. 

Let  us  distinguish  If  we  can  between 
the  disease  and  the  symptom.  The 
disease  is  a  shortage  of  oil.  We  are  go- 
ing to  run  out  of  known  oil  reserves  In 
this  country,  and  that  Includes  the 
Alaska  fields,  in  12  or  14  years  at  our 
present  rate  of  consumption.  If  we  do 
not  find  more  oil.  So  our  only  solution 
is  to  encourage  exploration. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  exploration 
has  been  conducted  by  the  independ- 
ents, principally  small  companies  and 
individuals  operating  on  borrowed  cap- 
itail,  people  who  are  in  a  very  high-risk 
business.  And  that  is  why  the  majors  in 
large  part  have  let  them  have  that  end 
of  the  business,  to  go  out  and  look  for  the 
oil,  because  eight  out  of  every  nine 
exploratory  wells  have  been  dry  holes, 
and  it  is  often  very  hard  to  get  that 
venture  money. 

Apparently  most  of  the  remaining  oil 
that  is  to  be  found  lies  not  In  shallow 
fields,  but  in  deep  strata.  It  Is  harder 
than  ever  to  get  the  risk  capital  to  go 
out  and  find  it.  And  it  is  going  to  cost 
increasingly  more  to  produce  It. 

Let  us  therefore  make  this  differen- 
tiation: Let  us  say  that  the  big  inte- 
grated oil  company  that  is  buying  its 
oil  abroad  or  producing  its  oil  abroad  or 
investing  its  money  abroad  is  not  going 
to  be  saved  from  its  responsibility  to 
the  public  under  this  legislation.  Let  us 
make  them  come  to  terms  at  reasonable 
prices.  But  let  us  not  in  the  process,  be- 
cause we  are  angry  at  the  goose  for  not 
laying  more  eggs,  kill  all  the  goslings. 
That  would  only  make  sure  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  eggs  in  the  future. 

Our  impelling  need  today  is  to  encour- 
age, not  to  discourage,  exploration  for 
new  oil.  The  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to 
encourage  the  little  guy,  who  Is  willing 
to  take  a  risk  with  borrowed  capital,  a 
rabbit's  foot  in  his  pocket  and  a  smat- 
tering of  geology  In  his  mind,  to  go  out 
and  look  for  the  oil.  And  if  he  finds  some 
oil,  let  us  make  sure  he  can  get  a  price 
for  it  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  produce  It.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we 
are  going  to  dry  up  the  well. 

I  know  a  great  many  Members  are  very 


anxious  to  go  on  record  with  some  kind 
of  a  price  rollback.  I  would  go  on  record 
now  for  a  reasonable  limit  on  excess 
profits.  Or  I  would  support  a  requirement 
that  any  profit  over  and  above  the  profit 
made  last  year  by  a  big  company  would 
have  to  be  plowed  back  into  exploration. 
I  would  vote,  even  as  I  have  suggested 
on  this  House  floor,  for  a  severance  tax 
on  this  irreplaceable  national  wealth, 
and  plow  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  back 
into  exploration. 

But  for  goodness  sake.s.  let  us  not  go 
out  in  the  dark  of  night  thinking  we  are 
slaying  a  dragon  and  wake  up  the  next 
morning  and  find  out  we  have  shot  the 
family  cow.  That  is  what  we  easily  could 
do  if  we  do  not  accept  the  Eckhardt  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wash  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) for  bringing  this  amendment  be- 
fore us.  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  . 

I  faced  a  very  difficult  vote  on  section 
110  of  the  energy  bill,  which  provided  a 
rollback  on  prices,  because  I  felt  this  was 
Indeed  a  rather  gross  way  of  saying  to 
the  President  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  must  have  some  control  on 
prices  charged  by  the  big  oil  companies. 
But  I  felt  there  was  certainly  a  potential 
for  a  detrimental  effect,  especially  on  the 
independent  oil  operator  who  must  strug- 
gle to  retrieve  oil  from  marginal  fields 
and  upon  whom  we  rely  for  discovering 
new  sources  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  Eckhardt  amendment  accom- 
plished the  same  goal  as  my  amendment 
to  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  to  exempt 
the  small  independent  oil  operator  from 
the  restriction  on  windiall  profits. 
This  amendment  failed  by  a  narrow  5 
votes  Just  before  Christmas. 

I  think  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  produce  more  oil.  It  has  been  stated 
very  accurately  that  it  Is  the  small  Inde- 
pendent operator  who  holds  out  to  us  the 
hope  of  producing  more  oil.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas  the  majors  are  not  drill- 
ing now  and  have  not  been  drilling  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  have  to  depend  on 
the  independent  operator  to  bring  that 
oil  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Eckhardt  amendment,  by  exempt- 
ing the  small  operator  from  the  rollback 
in  prices  and  a  restriction  on  the  prices 
for  new  oil.  will  indeed  accomplish  this 
objective  of  more  oil  for  the  American 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  said  by 
several  people  in  several  ways  today,  we 
cannot  tolerate  pricing  the  oil  of  silready 
pumping  wells,  other  than  stripper  wells, 
so  high  that  we  have  to  spend  an 
excessive  amount  for  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts with  the  result  being  great  windfall 
profits  to  the  major  oil  companies. 

For  that  reason  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  we  adc^t  the  Eck- 
hardt substitute  to  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Dingell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Dingell  amendment  on  the  basis  that  it 
does  not  t)elong  in  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  some 
statutorj-  life  to  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice. As  we  all  know,  this  Office  is  pres- 
ently operating  under  an  Executive  or- 
der. We  ver\'  badly  need  to  create  by  law 
a  Federal  Energy  Office. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  new 
pricing  authority  granted  to  this  Fed- 
eral Energj-  Office  in  this  bill.  Yes,  there 
may  be  some  oil  pricing  authorities  that 
are  transferred  to  this  office  from  other 
acts,  but  there  is  not  any  new  pricing  au- 
thority granted  to  it  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill.  This  amendment  actually  goes 
to  an  authority  under  this  act,  so  prob- 
ably the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  not  effective, 
because  this  act  does  not  contain  any 
prior  authority. 

However,  If  it  does  have  any  force  and 
effect,  then  the  bill  may  be  vetoed. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
turning the  energ>'  emergency  bill  passed 
last  week,  and,  as  the  Members  know.  I 
supported  that  legislation  on  this  floor. 
All  of  the  work  that  went  into  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  bill  was  for  naught.  This 
is  no  way  to  legislate,  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  in  other  words,  to  create  a  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  vetoed  again. 

We  have  all  expressed  ourselves  on 
that  legislation  and  on  this  particular 
issue.  I  happen  to  believe  a  celling  should 
be  set.  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place 
to  do  it.  The  place  to  do  that  Is  in  legisla- 
tion that  comes  from  the  proper  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  really  means.  I  do  not  Itnow  wkat  the 
amendment  would  do  and  what  the  force 
and  effect  of  that  amendment  is.  I  would 
hope  that  further  explanation  of  his 
amendment  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Dingell  amendment  could  be  made.  It 
may  perfect  the  Dingell  amendment  in 
such  a  way  that  would  not  mean  a  veto. 
If  not,  then  we  would  have  to  start  all 
over  again  in  the  legislative  committee 
and  in  a  much  calmer  atmosphere  in  the 
committee  to  work  out  the  proper  pricing 
section  and  not  do  it  in  this  bill  and  in 
this  short  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
that  this  administrator  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  invoke  prices  or  rationing. 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  the 
meaning  of  this  language  in  section  5<5) 
that  says  "The  administrator  shall  pre- 
vent unreasonable  profits  within  the 
various  segments  of  the  energy  Indus- 
trj-"? 

How  can  he  do  that  unless  he  has  the 
authority  given  him  to  actually  exercise 
this  power  some  way.  or  unless  we  give 
him  some  authority? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hoeton)  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  that  language,  and  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  yesterday  in  committee. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  re- 
spond to  that  Inquirj-  ? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yesterday  we  adopted 
an  amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifizld) 
that  indicated,  or  in  which  that  amend- 
ment said  that  the  Administrator  would 
have  no  new  authority.  The  only  au- 
thority he  would  have  would  be  the  au- 
thority which  he  now  has  under  the 
existing  acts,  or  under  the  existing  pro- 
grams that  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  add  tliat  the  authorities  that  are 
transferred  to  him  include  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  and 
under  that  act  those  petroleum  products 
that  are  allocated  he  has  the  authority 
to  price, 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
But  that  is  not  included  in  this  act. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right.  Tliis  act 
does  not  give  him  any  new  authorities 
other  than  those  already  in  existence 
in  existing  laws. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  amend- 
ment that  we  are  considering,  and  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  EcKHARDT),  is  a  roUback  based  on 
a  price  of  roughly  $7.02.  In  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
rollback. 

I  was  very  shocked  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion on  this  floor  suggesting  that  if  we 
should  pass  such  a  rollback,  insufficient 
as  it  is  to  the  average  consumer  in  this 
country,  that  the  oil  companies  would 
go  out  of  biisiness,  that  we  would  have 
no  oil,  and  that  conditions  would  grow 
worse. 

So  I  thought  that  It  was  Important  that 
I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
a  very  interesting  report  issued  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Minneapolis  writ- 
ten by  Walter  W.  Heller  and  George  L. 
Perry,  which  indicates  the  facts  to  be 
just  the  contrary  to  what  was  suggested 
here  on  the  floor  that  not  only  will  the 
oil  wells  stop  pumping  but  that  some  of 
us  would  not  have  any  pantyhose  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  have  a  rollback 
at  the  figure  of  $7.02,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  jump  in  petroleum  profits  will  be 
breathtaking.  The  arithmetic  Is  quite 
illuminating.  At  the  roUback  price  of 
$7.02  per  barrel,  the  annual  increase  in 
cash  flow  to  the  petroleum  Industry  will 
amount  to  between  $13  and  $16  blllioo— 
$13  billion  if  we  enact  a  windfall  excise 
tax  and  $16  billion  without  such  a  tax. 
The  projected  increase  in  cash  flow  for 
1974  is  approximately  triple  the  indus- 
try's present  domestic  earnings. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  know  how  that,  in 
any  way,  makes  it  impossible  for  oil  com- 
panies to  fimction  in  this  country.  If  they 
cannot  afiford  to  produce  what  is  needed 
In  this  country  at  three  times  the  high- 
est profit  they  have  ever  made  then  we 
may  have  to  consider  another  method 
of  production  of  oil  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  pentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardti  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingellK  Tlie  rea- 
son I  oppose  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
is  that  it  is  being  played  as  though  these 
were  small,  unimportant,  struggling  oil 
companies  he  is  seeking  to  exempt.  Ac- 
tually, these  men  produce  30.000  barrels 
a  day,  wliich  is  a  muiimum  of  $210,000 
a  day,  and  a  minimum  of  $75  million  a 
year.  I  find  it  very  di£5cult  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  understandable  special  in- 
terests that  people  have  on  this  fioor. 
But  ws  must  address  ourselves  to  the 
total  problems  of  the  total  country,  and 
the  tot::!  consumers — ^the  persons  whom 
we  were  elected  to  represent. 

So  I  oppose  the  Eckhardt  amendment, 
and  I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  '.Mr. 
DiNGELLi  although  I  think  it  does  not 
effect  enough  of  a  rollback.  I  think  there 
will  be  more  than  ample  profit  for  the 
petroleum  Industry  to  continue  to  roll 
cut  the  oil  and  to  roll  out  their  profits. 
I  believe  that  the  rollback  proposed  In 
the  DingeU  amendment  is  the  very  least 
that  this  House  should  do.  I  oppose  the 
Eckhardt  amendment;  I  support  the 
DingeU  amendment  with  reservations,  as 
we  say.  but  I  do  support  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  I  asked  that  she  yield  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  Ehe  would  want  to 
do  an  injustice  to  a  colleague.  I  have 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texa«,  and  I  can  assure 
the  gentlewoman  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  of  his  playing  the  role  of 
spokesman  for  special  interests,  even 
though  there  is  normally  that  connota- 
tion attached  to  somp  members  of  oil- 
producing  State  delegations.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  been,  in  m>  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  most  objective  and  fair- 
est members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  been  in  disagree- 
ment with  him  on  occasions,  but  I  have 
never  seen  evidence  to  raise  a  question 
of  his  representing  or  speaking  for  spe- 
cial interests. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  agree  witli  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  said 
understandable  special  interests.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  understandable  to  some 
people,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  in 
terms  of  the  total  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  with  respect  to  his  comments 
about  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt).  I  value  his  work  and  ener- 
gies and  commitment  as  a  colleague.  I 


disagree  with  him  in  this  instance:  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  Heller-Perry 
report,  please? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  January  1974. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Does  not  that  report 
presuppose  a  world  price  of  $7.50  per 
barrel? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  No.  it  does  not. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  introduce  the  re- 
port later. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  have  it  right  here,  and  it 
presupposes  a  $7  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Eckhardt  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  admiration  for  his 
acute  judicial  discernment  and  ability  as 
a  legislative  general  in  drafting  amend- 
ments to  bring  about  the  inducement  we 
need  to  do  in  this  very  difficult  field  be- 
tween the  mass  producer,  the  major,  and 
the  many  thousands  who  are  in  the  mar- 
ginal economics  area  of  producing  oil. 

In  the  last  week  or  so  I  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  marginal  production  in 
Casper,  Wyo.,  and  I  feel  complete  sym- 
pathy for  the  man  who  has  committed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
old  fields  where  he  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  high  as  30,000  or  40.000  barrels 
from  an  oil  field  before  it  is  exhausted. 
To  cut  him  back  to  $7.09  would  be  a  loss 
to  him,  to  the  people,  to  the  production 
of  the  oil,  and  everything  we  are  trying 
to  serve  well.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  would  do  justice 
across  the  board. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  it,  and  particularly  for  his  colleagues' 
expressions  which  have  been  brought 
out. 

Its  attachment  to  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment at  least  makes  the  entire  matter 
palatable.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  of  sev- 
eral conferees  expressing  deep  concern 
that  we  will  have  any  bill  at  all  now  that 
last  weeks  Staggers  bill  has  been  vetoed, 
and  the  veto  sustained  by  the  Senate,  it 
may  be  that  a  vote  against  both  the  Din- 
gell and  Eckhardt  positions  leaves  us  with 
the  best  chance  for  a  bill  this  adminis- 
tration will  accept. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

Mr.  Qiairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  quite  gotten  across  one  very  im- 
portant point  to  everyone  here.  I  know 
the  Members  are  as  concerned  with  their 
constituents  as  we  are  concerned  about 
ours.  First,  you  want  to  obtain  adequate 
fuel;  and,  second,  you  want  a  fair  price. 
Texans  do  not  want  to  pay  high  prices 
for  gasoUne  any  more  than  folks  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  I  had  commis- 
sioned a  study,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, made  of  some  Texas  oil  produc- 
tion situations  that  deal  particularly 
with  stripper  wells  and  old  oil  fields  these 
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involve  fields  wherein  producers  are  try- 
ing to  reclaim  additional  production  by 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  methods. 
I  can  say  this:  In  the  preliminary  find- 
ings of  this  study,  there  are  at  least 
300,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  going  out 
of  Texas  to  your  States  that  are  coming 
from  these  expensive  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery  methods  and  from  stripper 
wells.  The  cost  for  getting  this  additional 
oil  out  of  the  groimd  exceeds  $9  per 
barrel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  ceiling  price. 
specified  in  these  amendments  is  placed 
on  this  oil.  then  300,000  barrels  per  day 
will  stop  going  to  the  Members'  districts. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers, please,  if  they  place  ceilings,  use 
care  where  and  how  they  place  those  ceil- 
ings. Otherwise,  they  are  going  to  do 
awav  with  the  very  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Eckhardt's  amendment  at  least 
Is  partially  protective  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  plead  with  the  Members  to  be 
careful  how  they  levy  price  ceilings  on 
crude  oil,  because  the  cost  of  getting  oil 
out  of  the  ground  varies  with  every  In- 
dividual well. 

If  we  place  the  ceiling  at  a  lower  price 
tlian  it  takes  to  get  that  oil  out  of  the 
ground,  we  have  simply  stopped  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  that  the  figures 
set  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  should 
be  a  little  bit  more;  but  I  must  confess  It 
probably  helps  me  In  a  major  problem 
with  the  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  which  my 
friend  and  colleague  is  supporting  at  this 
time,  is  a  valuable  one.  It  helps  the 
amendment  and  it  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MILFORD.  Even  Mr.  Eckhardt's 
amendment  Is  inadequate,  because  he 
was  prevented  from  getting  a  proper  one 
introduced  due  to  points  of  order.  I  hope 
his  amendment  somewhere  down  the  line 
will  have  some  more  work  done  on  it. 
Otherwise  it  wiU  damage  all  of  us. 

Please  remember  this  all-important 
fact:  The  cost  of  getting  a  barrel  of  oil 
out  of  the  ground  is  different  at  every 
well.  Records  are  kept,  by  all  producers, 
on  each  well.  At  any  point  in  time  that 
the  cost  of  production  exceeds  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  well  is  capped. 

My  colleagues,  I  would  think  it  over. 
If  you  vote  for  this  price  ceiling,  you  will 
Immediately  stop  production  at  several 
thousand  wells.  This  will  mean  that  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil 
will  no  longer  flow  into  yoiu-  districts. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
just  1  minute  to  say  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  oppose  both  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  and  the  Moss  amendment 
and  will  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  because  I 
think  it  gives  some  flexibility,  but  I 
would  like  to  answer  one  argument  that 
«ny  friend  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FKLD^  made  in  his  speech  which  was  a 


long  time  ago  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
in  which  he  said,  "Who  knows  what  the 
right  price  is?" 

Well,  I  will  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing. I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
right  price  is.  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  Congress  say  within  limitations  what 
it  is  than  I  would  have  Mr.  Simon  and 
58  oil  company  executives  say  what  It  is. 

I  think  the  Congress  would  be  more 
likely  to  hit  it  on  a  more  fair  approach 
for  everybody  concerned,  including  the 
producer  and  the  consmner,  than  I  think 
Mr.  Simon  and  his  58  oil  company  execu- 
tives are  going  to  hit  It,  because  he  goes 
on  television  about  every  day  and  the 
simi  and  substance  of  what  he  says  Is 
that,  "I  think  the  price  of  gasoline  ought 
to  go  up." 

Every  time  he  says  that,  it  goes  up. 
and  every  time  it  goes  up  the  profits  of 
the  big  seven  go  up  along  with  it — 59 
percent.  69  percent,  100  percent,  159  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  one  over  last  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  people  back  home 
are  getting  the  message.  All  I  can  say,  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  chairman.  I 
have  served  with  him  here  many,  many 
years,  and  he  has  been  right  about  99 
percent  of  the  time;  but  I  think  in  this 
one  Instance  when  he  says,  "Who  knows 
best?"  I  will  take  the  Congress  over 
Mr.  Simon. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  big  argiunents  we  hear  aroimd  here 
is  that  the  Congress  Is  giving  away  its 
authority.  Well,  when  we  create  an 
agency  like  this  and  give  men  like  Mr. 
Simon  the  total  authority  to  say  what  is 
what,  that  is  an  abdication  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  polls  are  right  and  the 
people  are  holding  the  Congress  in  low  re- 
pute, it  is  because  we  do  abdicate  our 
authority  to  people  like  Mr.  Simon  and 
do  not  keep  it  for  om-selves  and  bite  the 
bullet  and  face  up  to  the  problem. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt and  I  hope  it  prevails. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  rise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  do 
respect,  such  as  every  Member  of  the 
House  does,  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee. 

I  think  this,  that  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment must  be  in  the  bill  so  that  the 
House  will  have  some  input  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  oil  industry. 

We  might  say,  well,  we  have  passed  a 
bill  and  It  is  back  here  now.  The  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  it.  This  is  true:  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  doubt  very  much 
that  they  will  prevail  in  overriding  the 
President's  veto.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  here. 

I  believe  we  should  have  some  input, 
some  limitation  to  say  to  those  in  charge 
of  administering  the  program  as  to  what 
the  intentions  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are. 

I  have  heard  many  statements  made 
today  by  men  who  say  we  should  listen 
to  these  arguments,  that  we  are  not  ex- 
perts. We  have  been  listening  to  the  ar- 
guments of  experts  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
said,  they  have  confused  us  thoroughly, 
but  we  have  listened  to  them.  There  are 


so  many  Members  whom  I  have  heard 
talking  who  say,  "This  is  true,  that  Is 
true."  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  the 
meetings.  We  have  certainly  tried  to  do 
what  we  thought  was  best  for  America. 

We  come  down  to  the  fact  that  just 
9  months  ago  oil  was  selling — all  oil 
In  America  of  all  kinds— for  $3.86  a 
barrel.  Now,  they  are  getting  $9  and  $10 
per  barrel.  Where  are  we  going  to  stop, 
because  the  demand  is  far  greater  than 
the  supply?  Will  we  stop  at  $40  a  barrel? 
$100  a  barrel,  or  where? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  our  dutv 
to  set  some  kind  of  Umitation.  If  we  do 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  veto,  I  would 
say  fine,  but  I  tliink  it  Is  so  Important. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DINGELL)  indicated  that  he  would 
be  for  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Eckhardt.  I  would  be  constrained 
to  go  along,  but  I  have  said  this:  We  are 
getting  Into  the  big  producers  when  we 
get  to  30,000  barrels  per  day,  and  it  is 
those  which  we  considered  when  we 
brought  the  first  bill  to  the  House.  Those 
who  produce  10  barrels  or  less  per  day 
produce  30  percent  of  the  oil  produced  in 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  tr\ing  to  talk 
a  Uttle  bit  about  the  justice  of  it.  From 
the  time  it  was  $3.86.  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  said,  "Let  this  go  up  a  dollar,  and 
then  to  $5.25,"  the  committee  said  that 
this  is  enough,  and  it  was  enough,  and 
there  was  testimony  that  it  was  enough. 

Now,  we  say,  "Let  us  not  put  anv  re- 
strictioiis  on  them  whatsoever."  and" that 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  does  go  into  the  bill.  Thev 
talk  about  it,  that  for  years  and  years 
this  Congress  has  given  a  depletion  al- 
lowance for  an  incentive.  Now  thev  want 
something  else  beyond  that.  We  are  will- 
ing to  do  that,  but  we  do  not  want  to  saj- 
that  all  the  people's  money  in  the  world 
belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  were  sent 
here  strictly  to  represent  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  America,  to  protect  those  who 
caruiot  afford  protection,  those  who  do 
not  have  big  lawyers  and  the  monev. 
That  is  what  I  think  I  was  sent  here  for. 
but  not  to  be  unfair  to  those  who  have 
the  money  and  the  lawyers:  tr\-  to  be  fair. 
but  I  think  we  were  sent  here  to  represent 
those  who  have  no  money,  who  do  not 
have  lawyers  or  have  someone  before  the 
courts  who  can  speak  with  authority. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STA(30ERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  the  kind 
things  he  has  said  about  me.  I  do  not 
have  to  call  it  to  his  attention,  but  I  want 
to  remind  the  Members  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  I  supported  the  gentle- 
man's bill, 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  sure  did. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Because  I  thought 
it  was  a  fair  bUl,  a  well  thought  out  bill. 
Now.  we  are  faced  in  this  House  with 
these  two  amendments  which  take  the 
price  far  and  above  the  gentleman's 
price. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  let  me  explain 
that.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  set 
the  price  of  old  oil  at  $5.25  a  barrel,  and 
that  has  been  upheld  by  Mr.  Simon  and 
the  administration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand.  How 
about  the  35-percent  raise? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  allowed  only 
where  they  can  make  a  case  that  it  is 
needed,  and  we  did  that  for  the  stripper 
wells. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Was  that  in  the  gen- 
tleman's bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  the  35  per- 
centum? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Was  the  elimination 
of  the  companies  going  up  to  30,000  bar- 
rels In  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  we  did  not  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  getting  up  into  big 
production. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
ke  the  necessary  number  of  words, 
tis-^alrman,  I  take  this  time  slmjily 
to  ask  msngmtleman  from  WestJ{»^nla 
(Mr.  STAGGEra^if  the  price  oiP^al  has 
not  doubled  or  m^  th§j>-<f5ubled.  and 
whether  coal  is  In  tl 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  while  I 
do  not  imagine  he  knows,  we  do  know 
that  the  oil  companies  of  this  land  con- 
trol about  90  to  96  percent  of  the  coal  in 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  care  to  answer  the  question' 
Is  coal  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  not,  but  I  did  not 
offer  any  amendment.  It  was  offered  by 
a  gentleman  from  the  gentleman's  side 
to  eliminate  it. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Horton)  there 
were  ayes  55,  noes  16. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

aiCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  ^y  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  218.  noes  175, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  34,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  66] 
AYES— 218 
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Abdnor 

Abeug 

Adsnu 

AddAbbo 

Alexander 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrewa.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

tt.  DtJk. 


Ashley 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Bafalla 

Bennett 


Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll.N.C.  > 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Orasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Ounter 


Anderson,  ni. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Bjrron 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChaptMll 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBOn.  Del 


Ouyer  I 

Hanley  | 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigaa 

Marazltl 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohac 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patten 

Peyser 

Pike 

Preyer 

NOES^175 

Cochraa 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Corman 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  !a  Garza 
Dellenbtck 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn  » 

Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Plynt 

Frellnghuyien 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gettys 


Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Re  Id 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUiiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 

Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Williams 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockt 
Zwach 


Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hinis 
Hinshaw 
Hog  an 
HoUfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 


Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUford 

Mizell 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Myers 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelmaa 

Stetger,  Ariz. 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

nilman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

White 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  s  c 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Bell  Ryan  Van  Deerlln 

NOT  VOITNG — 34 

Podell 
Powell.  Ohio 
Randall 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 


Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Bras  CO 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Dellums 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hawkins 


H6bert 

Jones,  Oklft. 

Karth 

McKay 

McKlnney 

MUls 

Minshall.  Ohio   Skubltz 

Montgomery       Stratton 

Murphy,  111 .        Treen 

Murphy,  K.Y.      Whltehurst 

Nelsen    i 

O'NelU    I 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

[Mr.  VANIK  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks.] 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    OUNTER 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ounter:  Page 
20,  after  line  2,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(13)  develop  a  program  for  the  uae  of 
waste  oil  from  all  motor  vehicle  fleets  of  any 
government  agency. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sec- 
ond amendment  aska  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration develop  a  program  for  the  use  of 
waste  oil  from  £dl  motor  vehicle  fleets  of 
any  Government  agency,  1  calendar  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 

The  purpose  Is  obvious.  Facts  and  data 
developed  through  the  diligence  of  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Vanik  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
established  a  shocking  volume  of  oil  that 
is  now  simply  wasted,  which  could  be 
recycled  and  reused  If  the  effort  were 
made. 

Because  the  Government  ought  to  take 
the  lead  itself  in  setting  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  conserving  en- 
ergy, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  mandate  development  of  a  plan 
for  sharply  reducing  this  wastage  by  in- 
creasing use  of  recycled  oil. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  considering  legislation  to  encour- 
age expansion  of  the  oil  recycling  indus- 
try. This  amendment  anticipates  such 
action.  It  is  a  second  example  of  the  need 
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to  plan,  rather  than  to  react,  to  the  en- 
ergy problems  we  face. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  proposal.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ^Mr.  Gunter)  to  begin  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Federal  Government  a 
comprehensive  waste  oil  recovery  pro- 
gram. For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  initiate  a  national 
program  to  recycle  our  waste  oil.  Each 
year  over  1  billion  gallons  of  this  potenti- 
ally valuable  resource  are  carelessly  dis- 
posed. As  a  result,  we  not  only  lose  this 
potential  resource,  we  also  seriously  de- 
grade our  environment. 

On  November  14,  1973,  I  WTote  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Sampson,  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  to  in- 
quire into  the  status  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  recycling  the 
waste  oil  generated  by  the  Federal  fleet 
of  automobiles  and  trucks.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  GSA's  response.  Although  the 
GSA  collects  extensive  data  on  the  Fed- 
eral fleet,  the  agency  was  not  able  to  give 
me  rudimentary  information  on  the 
amount  of  waste  oil  generated  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  fate  of  that  oil.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator Allen  G.  Kaupinen  wrote  to 
me: 

The  General  Services  Administration  does 
not  maintain  the  type  of  data  on  the  Federal 
fleet  which  would  be  required  to  provide 
precise  answers  to  all  the  questions  you  pose. 

To  its  credit,  I  understand  that  the 
GSA  Is  now  taking  steps  to  remedy  this 
situation.  On  January  17.  1974  the  GSA 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  bul- 
letin recommending  the  establishment  in 
each  agency  of  a  program  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  waste  oil.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  will 
provide  added  impetus  to  these  efforts 
to  insure  that  further  positive  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  the  reclamation  of 
waste  oil. 

Today  we  are  dumping  into  the  streams 
and  waterways  of  America  about  a  bil- 
lion gallons  of  used  oil  which  can  be 
recycled.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee today  tentatively  approved  legisla- 
tion which  would  reduce  the  tax  on  re- 
cycled oil,  take  a  6-cent  tax  off  the  oil 
to  help  facilitate  the  business  of  re- 
cycling. 

The  proposal  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  provides  for  a  Govenmient  policy 
with  respect  to  the  used  oil  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  Government  itself.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  example  and  not  only 
create  a  supplementary  source  of  oil,  but 
it  would  help  protect  the  environment 
by  preventing  the  outflow  of  waste  oil 
Into  our  sewage  systems  and  streams  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
amendment  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
committee  would  accept  it. 


Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  favor- 
able comment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  have  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  We  can  agree 
with  the  purpose  of  any  kind  of  program 
of  conservation,  but  there  is  no  point  in 
trying  to  convert  this  bill  with  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  interesting  or  otherwise,  for  re- 
covering waste  fuel.  Why  not  a  legisla- 
tive mandate  to  weatherstrip  windows 
and  doors  and  for  many  other  protective 
and  conservation  measures? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  assume  that 
the  administrator  will  use  good  sense 
and  good  judgment  and  be  alert  to  using 
usable  ideas  for  energy  conservation.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  will  read  the  legislative 
record  we  are  making  today  and  take  no- 
tice of  the  proposals  involved  in  the 
amendment. 

It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  naU 
it  down  in  the  law  and  make  it  manda- 
tory. We  cannot  tell  in  advance  whether 
the  program  is  even  cost  effective. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  from  California  indicating  by 
his  comments  that  this  type  of  conser- 
vation measure  should  be  considered  in 
a  program  developed  for  the  future? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  to  be  used,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  used  if  it  is  proven  to  be  a 
conservation  measure.  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing the  amendment  as  a  possibility.  I 
am  opposing  the  fact  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  nail  down  one  factor  In  this  field 
as  to  what  the  Administrator  can  do.  He 
can  do  many  things  to  conserve  oil  and 
the  use  of  energy. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
state  that  this  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  myself  and 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandc)  would 
serve  as  encouragement  for  that  action? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  On  the  condition  that 
it  is  cost  effective.  I  would  advise  the 
Administrator  to  pursue  this  matter  to 
its  conclusion. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
then  conclude  from  your  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  legislative  Intent 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  be  directed  to 
consider  as  a  conservation  measure  a 
program  for  the  recycling  of  waste  oil 
from  motor  vehicle  fleets  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  surely  is. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
basis  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Administrator  all  func- 


tions of  the  Secretary  ct  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department — 

( 1 )  as  relate  to  or  are  utUized  by  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Allocation; 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation; 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;  and 

(4)  as  relate  to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  aU  functions  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
officers  and  components  thereof  as  relate  to 
or  are  utilized  by  the  Energy  Division  of  the 
Coet  of  Living  Council. 

(c)  For  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
have  the  authority  to  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, by  complying  with  the  procedures 
established  by  sections  901  through  913  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  If  he  determines 
that  such  transfer  would  further  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  thla 
Act,  any  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  or  of  any  officer  or 
organizational  entity  thereof,  which  relate 
primarily  to  energv  Junctions  as  provided  In 
this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  reading  1 . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  6  be  considered  as  reswi, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  20,  strike  line  22  and  all 
that  foUows  through  line  7,  page  21. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  6<'ci  of  the  bill,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  20  and  the  top  of  p&ge 
21,  grants  authority  to  the  President  to 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  any  en- 
ergy-related functions  in  four  major  de- 
partments: Treasury.  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce.  This  is  sweeping, 
unprecedented  grant  of  poT^er  to  the 
President,  which  I  believe  would  be  sub- 
ject to  abuse  if  unchecked. 

Let  us  examine  the  text  of  the  provi- 
sion which  is  now  in  the  bill  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  tremendous  grant  of  authority.  Sec- 
tion 6<c)  now  reads: 

For  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
have  the  authority  to  transfer  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, by  complying  with  the  proce- 
dures established  by  sections  901  through  913 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  transfer  would  further  the 
accomplishment  of  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  of  any  officer 
or  organizational  entity  thereof,  which  relate 
prlmarUy  to  energy  functions  as  provided  In 
this  Act. 
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We  need  coal  for  energy.  At  the  same 
time,  we  desperately  need  manpower  to 
open  up  new  mines  and  expand  existing 
mines.  There  is  tremendous  pressure  at 
the  present  time  to  weaken  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
in  the  name  of  increased  production.  If 
you  weaken  mine  safety  at  a  time  when 
we  need  thousands  of  new  miners,  I  dare 
say  you  will  neither  get  the  new  miners 
nor  even  be  able  to  mine  at  the  existing 
rate  because  the  coal  miners  of  this  Na- 
tion will  not  stand  still  for  another  weak- 
ening of  mine  safety  standards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  6(c)  as 
now  included  in  the  pending  bill,  the 
President  could  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration to  FEA  and  thereby  weaken 
the  enforcement  of  the  vital  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  In 
the  name  of  expanding  coal  production. 
I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  allow  this  to 
happen,  despite  the  many  pressures  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  industry— and  its 
owners,  the  oil  industry— to  relax  those 
safety  standards  which  they  contend  are 
burdensome  or  which  slow  down  produc- 
tion. Of  course,  safety  is  expensive  of 
course,  safety  is  burdensome;  but  this  is 
no  time  to  play  poUtlcs  with  human  lives, 
and  if  these  coal  companies  would  ana- 
lyze the  production  process  they  would 
come  to  the  sound  conclusion  that  high 
safety  standards  result  in  higher  produc- 
tion as  well  as  making  it  easier  to  get  end 
keep  the  npcessarj'  manpower  to  oper- 
ate the  mlifes  ^ 

Under  the  authority  of  section  6(c)  as 
now  written,  the  President  could  transfer 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
to  the  FEA.  The  Forest  Service  could  be 
stripped  of  Its  authority  over  the  min- 
erals in  our  national  forests.  The  Presi- 
dent could  also  transfer  the  oil,  gas  and 
coal  functions  of  the  U.S.  Geologlcal'sur- 
yey  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  become  tools  of  energy  in  the  FEA 
This  could  give  FEA  the  authority  to 
speed  up  leasing  of  oil  shale  and  coal  de- 
P^lts  on  Federal  lands.  It  could  also  give 
FEA  authority  over  leasing  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  the  Continental 
Shelf  for  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment In  addition,  the  various  energy 
functions  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  be 
transferred. 

But  above  all,  these  unprecedented 
grants  of  power  and  transfer  would  be 
n  effect  the  abdication  of  Congress  of 
Its  authority  and  control  over  functions 
which  have  been  well-defined  and  devel- 
oped down  through  the  years.  I  hope  that 
my  amendment  which  deletes  this  entire 
section  6(c>  of  the  bill  will  be  adopted 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  the  simendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  tha  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  able  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment  carefully, 
and  we  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
We  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  their  courtesy  and  consideration  in 
accepting  my  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  one  further  question  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Referring  to  page  23.  lines  18  to  20,  I 
propose  to  introduce  a  further  amend- 
ment which  deletes  section  7(j)  which 
now  reads: 

The  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessarv'  for  the 
effective  fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  func- 
tion."!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  not 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  merely  making  an  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia on  my  time.  I  am  not  submitting 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  I  am  sim- 
ply attempting,  while  I  hold  the  floor, 
to  solicit  some  support  for  the  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  to  offer  when  we 
reach  section  7  on  page  23.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  be 
equally  generous  in  accepting  my 
amendment  to  delete  section  7(j»  when 
we  reach  that  point  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  will 
yield.  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  beUeve  that  is  an  effective  amendment, 
and  when  we  get  to  that  page,  the  gen- 
tleman may  offer  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  has  made  a  double  dis- 
play of  his  wisdom  in  accepting  my  two 
amendments.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
two  sections  of  the  present  bill  confer 
far  too  much  unrestricted  power  on  the 
Administrator  of  the  FEA,  with  a  com- 
parable abandonment  of  congressional 
responsibility.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  voiced 
his  agreement  with  my  views  by  accept- 
ing these  two  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHSIl    BY    MR.    HORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:  Page 
20,  Insert  after  line  21  the  following: 

(c)  If  8.  2589,  93d  Congress  (popularly 
known  as  the  Emergency  Energy  Act)  Is  en- 
acted, then  effective  on  the  later  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  all  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration  (created 
by  the  Energy  Emergency  Act)  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (created 
by  this  Act) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  conforming  amendment  to  merge  the 
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Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion established  by  the  Jackson-Staggers 
bill.  S.  2589,  into  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  established  by  the  pres- 
ent bill.  In  this  respect,  it  carries  out 
the  intent  of  the  Jackson-Staggers  bill 
and  the  conferees  that  the  FEEA  pro- 
vided by  that  bill  was  to  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  single  agency  to  deal  with 
the  energy  emergency. 

Section  103(d)  of  the  Jackson-Stag- 
gers bill  makes  clear  that  the  FEEA  was 
to  be  established  "until  May  15,  1975 
unless  superseded  by  law."  The  confer- 
ence report  said: 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
creation  of  a  temporary  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  under  this  Act 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  the  Con- 
gress acting  upon  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees.  The  need  for  statutory 
creation  of  an  administrative  office  within 
the  Executive  Branch  which  consolidates  en- 
ergy policy  related  functions  of  government 
remains  real  and  imnaedlate.  This  Act  pro- 
vides the  basic  authority  to  Initiate  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  administrative  office. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  the 
necessary  technical  change  to  merge  the 
two  agencies  as  contemplated.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  confer  with  my  col- 
leagues. As  I  understand  it,  that  bill  has 
been  vetoed  at  the  present  time. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  information  with  regard  to  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  but  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  this  action  at 
this  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
no  harm  in  the  amendment.  If  some- 
thing happens  which  I  cannot  predict,  if 
something  happens  In  the  House  with 
regard  to  that  bill,  we  can  remove  it  in 
conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

administrative  provisions 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  mav  ap- 
pomt,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees.  Including  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  vested  In  him  and  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  employ  ex- 
perts, expert  witnesses,  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  such 
persons  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  Oovernment  service  em- 
ployed mtermlttently. 

(c)  Tne  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  boards.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92-463),  to  ad- 
vise wltn  and  make  reconunendfttlons  to  the 
Administrator  on  legislation,  policies,  ad- 
ministration,   research    and    other    mattere, 
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and  compensate  members  thereof  other  than 
those  emploved  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  rates  not  In  exce.ss  of  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under  section  633i2 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  as  members  of  a  ccmmlttee  and  pay 
such  persons  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  persons  in  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently.  The  Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
shall  establish  and  consult  with  an  advisory 
board  of  Stat-e  public  utility  commissioners, 
selected  In  consultation  with  the  national 
organization  of  State  commissions,  regard- 
ing proposed  policies  and  programs  directly 
affecting  their  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 

(di  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
vested  In  him. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  utilize,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  of  Pedersil,  State,  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
and  transfer  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  Federal,  State,  regional,  local, 
and  private  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
as  reimbursement  for  utUIzatlon  of  such 
services,  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

(f)  The  Administrator  may  accept  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services,  except 
where  such  services  Involve  administrative 
proceedings.  Investigations,  or  enforcement 
powers  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  665) . 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration 
of  such  design  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judi- 
cial notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(h)  The  Administrator  may  accept  uncon- 
ditional gifts  or  donations  of  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  In- 
tangible. 

( i )  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts,  leases,  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  any  public  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion,  corporation,    or    institution. 

(J)  The  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  func- 
tions. 

(k)  The  Administrator  shall  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  within  two  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  on  fair 
and  equitable  administrative  procedures 
needed  to  assure  that  all  persons  and  busi- 
ness concerns  will  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment under  actions  of  the  Administration: 
Prot^Ati,  however,  That,  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  such  procedures,  the  administrative 
procedures  established  In  sections  207  and 
211  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
(12  U.S.C.  1904  note)  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  actions  and  activities  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BY   MR.  RORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:    On 


page  23.  line  25.  strike  the  colon  and  insert 
a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

On    page   24,    strike    lines    1    through    5. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
also  a  conforming  amendment.  The 
House  and  Senate,  of  course,  have  passed 
S.  2589  to  enact  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  That  bill  includes  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  administrative 
procedures  governing  fuel  pricing  and 
allocation  and  other  programs  provided 
by  that  bill. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  rec- 
ognizes and  conforms  to  those  changes 
by  deleting  a  conflicting  provision  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.  That  provision  would 
continue  without  change  the  current  ad- 
ministrative procedures  applicable  to 
the  fuel  allocation  and  pricing  programs 
and  therefore  would  conflict  with  the 
changes  provided  in  the  Jackson-Stag- 
gers bill. 

By  adopting  the  amendment  I  propose, 
the  present  bill  will  be  compatible  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  S.  2589.  If 
that  bUl  is  signed,  the  present  bill  will 
automatically  conform  to  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  in  that  bill.  If  it  is 
vetoed,  the  present  bill  will  automatically 
conform  to  the  administrative  proce- 
dures provided  by  existing  law. 

In  any  case,  under  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  present  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  required  to  make  a  report 
within  2  months  with  recommendations 
for  changes  in  administrative  procedures 
to  assure  fairness  and  equity.  At  that 
time,  those  recommendations  will  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  and  Congress  can 
make  any  changes  in  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Do  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment 
also  deletes  lines  18  to  20  on  page  23? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No.  That  is  not  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

AMBNDMZNT  OfTERXD  BT  MR.  BROTHILI.  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AS  A  SUBaiiiUTE  FOR  THX 
AICZNDKXMT  OITSRCD  BT   US.  HORTON 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

HOHTON)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brotbill  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoston:  On  page 
23.  lines  21-26.  &nd  p«g*  34.  lines  1-6,  delete 
the  text  befinnlng  vtth  "The  Administrator" 
and  ending  with  "Admlnlstnitbxi"  »nd  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  following: 

"(1)(A)  Subject  to  parmgrRphs  (B),  (C). 
and  (D)  of  this  subsection,  tiM  provisions  of 
subchapter  n  of  cbaptsr  6  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  (Including  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  of  a  state  or  local  government  or 
officer  thereof)  Issued  pursuant  to  Sections 
6  and  7  of  this  title  or  pmsnant  to  any  func- 
tion, action  or  aotlvMy  thereunder. 

(B)  Notloe  /at  any  proysssd  rule,  regtila- 
tlon  or  order  described  in  paragr^>h  (A) 
shall  be  given  by  publlcatfcn  of  such  pro- 


posed rule,  regulation  or  order  In  the  Fed 
eral  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of 
ten  days  following  such  publication  shsJl  be 
provided  for  opportunity  to  comment;  ex- 
cept that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment  may  be  waived  where  strict 
compliance  Is  fotind  to  cause  serious  harm 
or  injury  to  the  public  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare, and  such  findings  are  set  out  In  detail 
In  such  rule,  regulation  or  order.  In  addi- 
tion, public  notice  of  all  rules,  regulations 
or  orders  promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State 
or  local  government  purstumt  to  this  Act 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  be 
achieved  by  pubUcatlon  of  such  rules,  regu- 
lations or  orders  In  a  sufficient  number  of 
newspapers  of  statewide  circulation  cal- 
culated to  receive  widest  possible  notice. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (B),  If  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  described  in  paragraph  lAi  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy  or  large  numl)ers  of  indi- 
viduals or  businesses,  an  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation  of  views,  data,  and  argu- 
ments shall  be  afforded.  To  the  maxim.um. 
extent  practicable,  such  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such 
rule,  regulation  or  order,  but  in  all  cases 
such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  no  later 
than  45  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  suclx 
rule,  regulation  or  order  A  transcript  shall 
be   kept   of   any   oral   presentation. 

(D)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to 
issue  rules,  regulations  or  orders  described  iu 
paragraph  (A)  shall  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments,  consistent  with  the 
other  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- to  prevent  special  hardships,  inequity, 
or  an  unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and 
shall  in  rules  prescribed  by  It  establish  pro- 
cedures which  are  available  to  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  Interpretation, 
modification,  or  rescission  of.  or  an  excep- 
tion to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders.  If  such  person  is  ag- 
grieved or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial 
of  a  request  for  such  action  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of 
such  denial  by  the  officer  or  agency  and  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
subsection  di)  when  such  denial  becomes 
final.  The  officer  or  agency  shall.  In  rules  pre- 
scribed by  it.  establish  appropriate  proce- 
dures, including  a  hearing  where  deemed  sA- 
visable.  for  considering  such  requests  foij 
action  under  this  paragraph.  I 

(E)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  ot 
section  552  of  title  6.  United  States  (3ode. 
any  agency  authorized  by  this  Act  to  Issue 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  Internal  rules  and 
guidelines  which  may  form  the  basis,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  with  such  modifications  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  confidentiality  protected  un» 
der  such  section  552.  Such  agency  shall,  upon 
written  request  of  a  petitioner  filed  after 
any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for  excep- 
tion or  exemption  from  rules  or  orders, 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  a  written  opin* 
Ion  setting  forth  applicable  facts  and  the 
legal  basis  In  support  of  such  grant  or  denial. 
Such  opinions  shaU  be  made  available  to  the 
petitioner  and  the  public  within  thirty  days 
of  such  request  and  with  suoh  modification* 
as  are  necessary  to  Insure  confidentiality  of 
information  protected  under  such  sectloa 
552. 

(II)  (A)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appllc* 
ability  done  under  this  Act  nuiy  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  App>eals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation,  and  Judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less  than 
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nktloBAl,  appUcabUlty  done  irnder  this  Act 
may  be  obUOned  only  by  flUng  a  petition  for 
review  In  the  United  States  Covirt  of  Ap- 
peals tor  the  Impropriate  circuit  within 
tblrty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the  appropriate 
circuit  being  defined  as  the  clrcmt  which 
contalna  the  area  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  within  which  the  rule  or  regulation  Is 
to  have  affect. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
Statea  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  Act,  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  to  Implement  or  enforce  any  rule  or 
order  by  any  officer  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment under  section  6(3)  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept that  nothing  In  this  section  affects  the 
power  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  consider,  hear,  and  determine  in  any 
proceeding  before  It  any  Issue  raised  by  way 
of  defense  (other  than  a  defense  based  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  title  or  the  valid- 
ity of  action  taken  by  any  agency  xmder 
this  Act) .  If  In  any  such  proceeding  an  issue 
by  way  of  defense  Is  raised  based  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  Act  or  the  vaUdlty  of 
action  under  this  Act.  the  case  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  either  party  to  a  district 
coiirt  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  89 
of  title  28,  United  Statea  Code.  Oases  or  con- 
troversies arising  under  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State  or  local 
government  may  be  heard  In  either  ( 1 )  any 
appropriate  State  court,  and  (2)  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States. 

(HI)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ments which  carry  out  functions  under  this 
Act.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
governments  In  lieu  of  subsection  (I),  and 
shall  require  that  prior  to  taking  any  ac- 
tion, such  governments  shall  take  steps  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  provide  notice  to  per- 
sons who  may  be  affected  by  the  action,  and 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  (Including  oral  presentation  of 
views  where  practicable)  at  least  10  days  be- 
fore taking  the  action. 

EXPLAN.1TION     OF     AMSNDMTNT    TO     H.R.     11793 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  comparable  to  those  adopted 
without  controversy  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  In  the  pending  emergency  energy 
legislation  (8.  2589  and  H.R.  11450)  for  the 
Administrator  to  follow  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  vested  In  him  by  Sections  5  and 
7  of  the  blU.  A  secondary  purpose  Is  to  re- 
solve a  direct  conflict  that  currently  exists 
In  the  bill  between  sections  7(k)  and  9(g) 
and  that  will  create  vast  confusion  unless 
clarified. 

As  currently  drafted  H.R.  11793  does  con- 
tain an  administrative  procedures  provision, 
but  It  Is  Inadequate  and  Ignores  concurrent 
developments  In  connection  with  other  pend- 
ing energy  legislation.  Section  7(k)  provides 
that  the  Administrator  shall  study  and  re- 
port to  Ccngreos  on  the  appropriate  proced- 
\ires  that  should  be  applicable  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Administrator's  functions  under  the 
Act.  This  section  also  provides  that  In  the 
Interim  pending  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mended procedures,  the  procedures  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  shall  apply. 

Such  a  provision — Including  the  reguire- 
ment  for  a  study — would  be  appropriate  In 
the  absence  of  the  work  done  by  both  Houses 
on  administrative  procedures  for  the  energy 
crisis  in  connection  with  8.  3688.  The  Bco- 
nomlc  Stabilization  Act  procedures  have  not 
been  formaUj  reviewed  by  Congress  since  en- 
actment in  1970,  and  they  have  in  fact 
proved  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory  because 
they  provide  wholly  inadequate  rights  to 
hearing  and  judicial  review.  In  short,  they 


do  require  study.  But  Oongress  has  given 
plenary  consideration  to.  and  adopted  with- 
out controversy.  sp>eclflc  administrative  pro- 
cedures In  8.  2589  that  ars  designed  specially 
to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  and  the  needs 
of  the  Administrator  to  respond  thereto. 
There  is.  In  other  words,  no  need  for  further 
study;  the  necessary  consideration  has  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  Issues.  If  these  pro- 
cedures tiltlmately  do  prove  unworkable, 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  prescribe  new 
ones.  HJa.  11793  is  only  a  temporary  mea- 
sure anyway,  and  the  procedures  can  be 
reconsidered  when  and  if  HJl.  11793  Is  re- 
visited In  two  years. 

The  second  reason  for  the  amendment  is 
to  eliminate  a  direct  conflict  between  Sec- 
tion 7(k)  and  9(g).  Section  9(g)  provides 
that  functions  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  Section  6  of  the  bill  should 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  the  administra- 
tive procedures  currently  applicable  to  those 
functions.  This  Is  appropriate  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption of  on-going  proceedings.  The  dif- 
ferent procedures  contained  In  the  proviso 
to  Section  7(k) .  however,  are  expressly  made 
applicable  to  "all  actions  and  activities  of  the 
Administration"  (emphasis  added.)  The 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  proce- 
dures provided  therein  apply  to  functions 
under  Section  5  and  7  of  the  Act,  not  trans- 
ferred functions  under  Section  6.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  the  procedures  of  S.  2589 
rather  than  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
procedtires  because,  as  noted  above,  the 
former  procedures  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered recently  by  both  Houses  In  acting  upon 
S.  2589,  while  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  procedures,  which  have  proved  highly 
unsatisfactory  Ijecause  they  provide  wholly 
Inadequate  rights  to  hetrtng  and  Judicial 
review,  have  not  been  formally  reviewed  by 
Congress  since  enactment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  -was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIX).  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in  what 
way  his  amendment  expands  or  deletes 
the  procedures  from  the  Standard  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tbat,  as  reported 
from  committpe.  H.R.  11793  creates  an 
important  and  powerful  regulatory 
agency.  The  b'ill  as  reported  gives  to  Its 
Administrator  a  Trtde  range  of  functions 
in  sections  5.  and  7(j)  and  an  extremely 
broad  grant  of  rulemaking  authority  in 
secUon  7(d).  In  addition,  funcUons  of 
other  agencies  are  transferred  to  this 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  section  6 
while  their  procedures  appear  to  be 
transferred  In  section  9(g) .  Under  these 
powers  the  Administrator  can  "prevent 
laireasonable  profits,"  "promote  stability 
in  energy  prices,"  "tfevelop  and  oversee — 
mandatory  energy  programs,"  in  addi- 
tion to  the-  transfers  under  section  6.-  In 
regard  to  the  promulgation  of  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orthers  b>-  the  Administrator, 
the  bill  seertts  to  provide  several  different 
procedures.  There  are,  however,   three 


basic  possible  alternatives  as  to  what 
procedures  will  govern: 

First.  The  bill  as  reported  contains  pro- 
vision for  a  2 -month  study  period  and 
report  to  Congress  on  fair  and  equitable 
•administrative  procedures."  In  the  in- 
terim the  provisions  of  sections  207  and 
211  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
would  apply.  This  is  a  totally  unsatis- 
factory approach.  The  many  problems 
caused  by  actions  taken  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  without  suitable 
administrative  procedures  are  the  strong- 
est arguments  to  oppose  the  applicability 
of  those  provisions  in  the  crucial  initial 
2  months  of  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion existence. 

Second.  It  is  possible  that  the  proce- 
dures of  whatever  agency  transfers  au- 
thority to  FEA  would  apply.  This  would 
lead  to  an  inconsistency  in  rulemaking 
proceedings  of  FEA.  Some  proceedings  of 
transferor  agencies  are  not  geared  to  ac- 
tions taken  in  an  emergency  atmosphere. 
One  individual  might  partake  in  three 
proceedings  before  FEA,  all  being  con- 
ducted under  different  rules  of  procedure. 
This  can  only  result  in  confusion  and 
ineffectiveness. 

Third.  The  amendment  before  the 
House  which  parallels  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  is 
a  carefully  thought  out  procedure  geared 
to  be  utilized  in  the  context  of  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  actions  required. 

It  allows  the  Administrator  to  act  un- 
medlately  where  such  action  Is  required 
but  at  the  same  time  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prior  to  implementation  input 
and  after  implementation  review. 

Section  19  of  the  act  provides  for  an 
expiration  date  2  years  from  the  effective 
date.  We  are  all  aware  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  around  for  a  considerably 
longer  time.  The  powers  of  the  FEA  may 
grow  tremendously,  either  from  amend- 
ment or  transfer  of  authority.  It  is  es- 
sential, therefore,  that  the  bill  contain 
from  the  beginning  the  best  possible 
procedural  safeguards. 

The  probability  of  Presidential  veto  of 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act,  S.  2589, 
raises  even  further  the  possibility  that 
the  Administrator  will  be  able  to  exercise 
independently  the  functions  and  rule- 
making authority  contained  in  H.R. 
11793. 

Section  5  containing  the  fimctions  of 
the  Administrator  and  section  7  with  its 
rulemaking  authority  are  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  The  former  enumerates 
12  distinct  areas  in  which  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  act.  The  latter 
provides  for  a  rulemaking  authority 
similar  to  that  in  which  other  agencies 
have  issued  broad  substantive  rules. 

If  S.  2589  is  vetoed,  a  successor  bill  may 
be  passed  without  satisfactory  procedural 
safeguards,  making  it  all  the  more  essen- 
tial to  amend  section  7(k)  in  H.R.  11793. 


THE     NEED     FOB 


PBOCESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE     DUE 

Legislation  which  in  the  past  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  emergency  or  crisis 
situations  has  failed  to  provide  for  suit- 
able Administrative  Procedural  provi- 
sions. The  goal  of  procedures  in  this  type 
of  legislation  should  be  to  provide  orderly 
process  for  affected  individuals  and  cor- 
porations while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  safeguards  to 
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those  individuals  and  corporations  ai- 
fected  by  the  actions  of  the  agency  con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  for  prompt 
agency  actions. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Administrator  in 
carr>ing  out  the  functions  under  this  bill 
will  have  a  deep  and  far-rsaching  effect. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  will  give  at 
least  10  days  notice  of  a  proposed  rule, 
regulation  or  order  and  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  comment.  In  the  past 
agencies  such  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil have  acted  without  having  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  be  most  affected  by  an 
action.  Often  the  prior  views  of  those 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  being  regu- 
lated could  have  prevented  an  Hi-con- 
ceived plan  or  rule  from  going  into  ef- 
fect— a  plan  or  rule  which  often  had  to 
be  subsequently  altered.  The  functions  of 
the  agency  can  best  be  carried  out  by  an 
Administrator  who  issues  rxiles,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  which  emanate  from  the 
greatest  possible  data  base.  The  provision 
in  this  amendment  allowing  a  period  of 
comment  prior  to  Implementation  goes  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

Instances  may  occur  where  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  act  immediate  action 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  amendment  provides  that 
the  provisions  for  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment  may  be  waived  where 
strict  compliance  is  found  to  cause  seri- 
ous impairment  to  the  operation  of  the 
program.  In  order  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
vision for  waiver  is  not  abused  by  the 
Administrator,  his  findings  requiring  the 
necessity  of  the  waiver  must  be  set  out 
in  the  rule,  regulation,  or  order. 

The  Administrator  will  likely  promul- 
gate rules,  regulations,  or  orders  which 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy  or  on  large  numbers  of 
individuals  or  business.  Under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  such  Important  actions  have  been 
taken  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
presentation  of  views.  Promulgations  of 
such  monumental  import  should  at  the 
least  be  accomplished  after  affected  par- 
ties are  afforded  the  basic  right  to  orally 
present  their  views.  This  will  result  in 
better  actions  by  the  agency  and  allow 
individuals  and  corporations  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  face-to-face  hearing  and 
to  suggest  modifications  where  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  proposal  will  un- 
duly burden  them.  Such  modification 
may  bring  about  an  equally  effective  re- 
sult without  causing  a  severe  hardship 
to  any  one  party  or  group.  Where  pos- 
sible the  amendment  provides  for  oral 
comment  prior  to  InrAplementation  but  in 
no  event  later  than  45  days  after  Imple- 
mentation. 

In  many  instances  actions  taken  by  an 
agency  have  had  results  on  individuals, 
corporations,  or  segments  of  the  economy 
which  have  proved  disastrous.  This 
amendment  establishes  a  standard  of  re- 
viev\-  whereby  adjustment  can  be  made  to 
prevent  special  hardships,  inequity  or 
unfair  distribution  of  burdens. 

The  procedures  contained  in  the 
amendment  are  entirely  consistent  with 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  legislation. 
They  provide  basic  safeguards,  while  at 


the  same  time  allowing  the  Administra- 
tor to  act  immediately  where  circum- 
stances require  that  he  do  so. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  estabUsh  administra- 
tive procedures  comparable  to  those 
adopted  without  controversy  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  pend- 
ing emergency  energy  legislation  (S. 
2589  and  H.R.  11450)  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  follow  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  vested  in  him  by  sections  5  and 
7  of  the  bill.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to 
resolve  a  direct  conflict  that  currently 
exists  in  the  bill  between  sections  7(k) 
and  9(g)  and  that  will  create  vast  con- 
fusion unless  clarified. 

As  currently  drafted  H.R.  11793  does 
contain  and  administrative  procedures 
provision,  but  it  is  inadequate  and  ig- 
nores concurrent  developments  in  con- 
nection with  other  pending  energy  legis- 
lation. Section  7(k)  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  appropriate  procedures 
that  should  be  applicable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Administrator's  fimctions 
under  the  act.  This  section  also  provides 
that  in  the  interim  pending  adoption  of 
the  rec<»nmended  procedures,  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  shall  apply. 

Such  a  provision — Including  the  re- 
quirement for  a  study — would  be  appro- 
priate in  the  absence  of  the  work  done 
by  both  Houses  on  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  the  energy  crisis  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  2589.  The  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  procedures  have  not  been 
formally  reviewed  by  Congress  since  en- 
actment in  1970,  and  they  have  in  fact 
proved  to  be  liighly  unsatisfactory-  be- 
cause they  provide  wholly  inadequate 
rights  to  hearing  and  judicial  review. 

In  short,  they  do  require  .study.  But 
Congress  has  given  consideration  to,  and 
adopted  without  controversy,  sp^iflc  ad- 
ministrative procedures  in  S.  2589  that 
are  designed  specially  to  deal  with  the 
energj-  crisis  and  the  needs  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  respond  thereto.  There  is. 
in  other  words,  no  need  for  further 
study;  tlie  necessary  consideration  has 
already  been  given  to  the  issues.  If  these 
procedures  ultimately  do  prove  unwork- 
able, there  will  be  ample  time  to  pre- 
scribe new  ones.  H.R.  11793  is  only  a 
temporary  measure  anyway,  and  the  pro- 
cedures can  be  reconsidered  when  and  if 
H.R.  11793  is  revisited  in  2  years. 

The  second  reason  for  the  amendment 
is  to  eliminate  a  direct  conflict  between 
section  7(k)  and  9(g).  Section  9(g)  pro- 
vides that  functions  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  bill  .should  be  exercised  pursuant  to 
the  administrative  procedures  currently 
applicable  to  those  functions.  This  is  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  disruption  of  on- 
going proceedings.  The  different  pro- 
cedures contained  in  the  provi=;n  to  sec- 
tion 7<k),  however,  are  expressly  made 
applicable  to  "all  actions  and  activities 
of  the  Administration."  The  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  procedures  pro- 
vided therein  apply  to  functions  under 
section  5  and  7  of  the  act,  not  trans- 
ferred functions  under  section  6.  The 
amendment  proposes  the  procedures  of 
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S.  2589  rather  than  the  Economic  Stabil* 
ization  Act  procedures  because,  as  noted 
above,  the  former  procedures  have  been 
lullj-  considered  recently  by  both  Houses 
in  acting  upon  S.  2589.  while  the  Eco* 
nomlc  SiabiliLation  Act  procedures, 
v.-hich  have  proved  highly  unsatisfac- 
torj'  because  they  provide  wholly  inade- 
quate rights  to  hearing  and  judicial  re- 
view, have  not  been  formally  reviewed 
by  Congress  since  enactment.  | 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wii 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
a  long  amendment.  There  are  a  number 
of  pages.  Neither  Mr.  Horton  nor  I  have 
had  a  chnnce  to  study  it.  I,  therefore,  feel 
that  we  had  better  put  this  thing  on  ice. 
When  the  gentleman  leaves  the  well, 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  so  that  we  can 
study  this  over  night  and  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise.  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  anfl 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flyn't,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  11793^  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  in  order  to  promote  more 
efBcient  management  of  such  functions, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon.        I 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THI 
POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

fMr.   HANLEY  asked  and   was   give 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  across- 
the-board  increases  in  postal  rates  which 
went  into  effect  last  Saturday  drama- 
tize an  Issue  which  needs  to  be  thor- 
oughly aired  during  the  coming  months: 
That  the  move  toward  a  break -even  con- 
cept of  postal  operations  presages  con- 
tinued increases  in  postal  rates  and 
possibly  continued  reductions  in  the 
quality  of  service  which  the  American 
people  expect  and  deserve. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Service,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  conducted  an  exten- 
sive series  of  investigations  and  hearing? 
into  many  aspects  of  the  operations  of 
the  Postal  Service.  We  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  report  on  these  studies, 
so  I  wUl  not  go  into  detail  here. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee,  howi- 
ever,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  substantially  subsidize  the 
Postal  Service  if  we  are  to  maintain 
quality  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
established  the  principle  that  ultimately 
the  Postal  Service  should  break  even: 
that  in  most  cases  the  users  should  pay 
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the  full  cost.  While  we  still  appropriate 
a  fairly  substantial  sum  of  money  to  the 
Postal  Service,  this  figure  la  scheduled 
to  drop  yearly  until  it  reaches  a  point 
of  virtual  insignificance  in  1984. 

It  woiild  be  far  too  simple  to  assert 
that  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
turned  its  back  on  history  by  asserting 
that  the  Postal  Service  should  at  least 
break  even. 

The  debate  as  to  the  nature  of  Postal 
Service  has  seesawed  back  and  forth 
throughout  our  history  between  those 
who  felt  that  the  users  should  pay  the 
total  costs  of  the  service  provided  them 
and  those  who  felt  that  the  imique  na- 
tion-building aspect  of  the  mail  was  of 
sufficient  general  value  to  warrant  at 
least  some  payments  from  the  general 
revenue. 

But  while  the  argument  has  raged, 
historical  practice  has  fairly  consistently 
come  down  on  the  side  of  some  nature 
of  subsidy. 

The  old  Washington.  D.C..  Post  Office 
bears  an  inscription  which,  in  flowery 
language,  simis  up  America's  early  image 
of  our  nationwide  mall  system.  Thus, 
the  Post  Office  was  the: 

Message  of  Sympathy  and  Love 
Servant  of  Parted  Friends 
Consoler  of  the  Lonely 
Band  of  the  Scattered  Family 
Enlarger  of  the  Common  Life 
Carrier  of  News  and  Knowledge 
Instrument  of  Trade  and  Industry 
Promoter  of  Mutual  Acquaintance 
Of  Peace  and  Good  Will  Among  Men  aiul 
Nations. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  this 
image  was  taken  most  seriously.  In 
many  ways  the  mail  was  the  glue  which 
held  together  a  vast  and  often  querulous 
nation.  The  mail  brought  commerce,  in- 
dustry, goods,  news,  entertainment,  and 
personal  messages  to  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  in  all  areas  of  a  rapidly  e::panding 
nation. 

While  other  modes  of  communication 
have  partially  replaced  the  social  and 
economic  function  of  the  mail,  the 
tremendous  PosUl  Service  network  is 
still  the  most  important  communications 
system  in  the  country.  Our  commerce  and 
industry,  our  intellectual  life,  and  much 
of  our  social  life  would  be  radically  al- 
tered for  the  worse  without  the  mail. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  we  should 
develop  and  review  postal  policy.  When 
we  talk  of  flrst-class  letter  mail,  we 
should  not  view  it  merely  as  personal 
letters,  bills,  financial  documents,  etc., 
but  as  the  bond  which  holds  much  of 
our  social  and  economic  life  together. 
When  we  talk  of  advertising  mail,  we 
should  not  narrowly  define  it  as  mail 
which  is  expected  to  profit  the  sender  or 
the  recipient.  It  is  also  an  essential  ve- 
hicle by  which  a  signiflcant  portion  of 
our  commerce  is  conducted,  information 
on  issues  is  disseminated,  and  funds  for 
the  charitable  institutions  are  raised. 
When  we  look  at  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, we  should  not  think  only  of  the  pub- 
lishing giants  but  also  of  the  thousands 
of  nonprofit  publications,  opinion  jour- 
nals, hometown  newspapers,  cultural 
magazines,  rural  weeklies,  religious  pub- 
lications, academic  periodicals,  profes- 
sional journals,  and  other  printed  mate- 


rial which,  as  a  group,  are  the  guardians 
of  our  cultural  heritage  and  a  principal 
means  by  which  knowledge  is  transmit- 
ted and  expanded.  We  could  make  similar 
statements  about  every  class  and  tvpe  of 
mall. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  mail  taken 
as  a  whole  is  more  important  than  the 
sum  total  of  its  constituent  parts.  An 
individual  letter,  newspaper,  circular,  or 
package  going  from  Peoria  is,  ir.  a  sense, 
more  signiflcant  than  the  information  it 
transmits  from  the  sender  to  the  recip- 
ient. It  is  an  act  of  communication.  And 
when  the  billions  of  such  communica- 
tions yearly  are  put  together,  they  repre- 
sent a  priceless  national  asset  which 
benefits  direcUy  or  indirectly  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

Thus,  it  is  far  too  simple  to  say  em- 
phatically that  the  users  of  the  Postal 
Service  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  mail  system,  as  the  Postmaster 
General  has  often  asserted.  The  current 
fetish  on  the  part  of  many  postal  officials 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
break  even  will  ultimately  work  great 
mischief  on  the  service  which  people  ex- 
pect to  get  from  their  post  office.  But  even 
more  important,  it  could  have  deleterious 
effects  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

We  need  a  business-like  operation  of 
the  Postal  Service.  We  also  need,  how- 
ever, the  understanding  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  far  more  than  a  business,  and 
we  must  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  should,  therefore,  subsidize 
many  aspects  of  the  Postal  Service. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  a  hard  break 
even  concept,  postage  rates  will  continue 
to  skyrocket  and  "noneconomic"  but  Im- 
portant services  could  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

I  know  that  no  one  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice wants  any  of  this  to  happen;  nor  do 
they  feel  that  their  obsession  will  have 
these  consequences.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  right.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  events  have  proven  them 
wrong. 

In  the  very  near  future,  I  plan  to  offer 
a  bill  which  will  contain  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  The  most  significant  feature  of 
the  bill  will  be  a  provision  authorizing 
substantially  increased  appropriations  to 
the  Postal  Service  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate level  of  public  service  and  to  help 
keep  postal  rates  down  to  a  manageable 
level. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  willingness 
to  the  Postmaster  General  to  begin  a 
public  dialog  on  the  need  for  continued 
appropriations.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
serve  the  purpose.  So  far,  the  response 
from  the  Postal  Service  has  not  been 
overwhelming.  But  the  sooner  the  Postal 
Service,  Congress,  and  the  public  recog- 
nize this  basic  fact,  the  sooner  we  can 
all  join  together  and  get  down  to  making 
mail  service  what  it  should  be. 


TRIBUTE    TO    PERLE    MESTA.    THE 
'•HOSTESS  WITH  THE  MOSTEST" 

'Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneotjs  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 


this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Perle  Mesta 
and  to  welcome  her  back  to  Oklahoma 
City.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  honor  a  fel- 
low Oklahoman  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  image  of  our  State. 

Perle  Mesta  is  famous  for  her  parties 
her  political  and  charitable  activities' 
and  her  appointment  as  Minister  to  Lux-' 
embourg.  She  is  know  as  the  "Hostess 
with  the  Mostest." 

Perle  was  bom  in  Sturgis.  Mich.,  lived 
in  Texas  as  a  child  and  moved  to  Okla- 
homa City  in  1907.  A  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Skirvin,  oilman  and  founder  of  two 
of  the  State's  finest  hotels,  she  was  edu- 
cated at  finishing  schools  ana  the  Sher 
wood  School  of  Music  in  Chicago  She 
was  a  dramatic  soprano  and  once  de- 
scribed herself  as  "more  dramatic  than 
soprano."  On  her  11th  birthday  she 
gave  her  first  party.  She  organized  it 
herself  and  invited  the  neighborhood 
children.  The  party  was  a  great  success 
and  she  then  and  there  decided  that  giv- 
ing parties  was  even  more  fun  than  go- 
ing to  them. 

While  studying  piano  and  voice  in 
Chicago,  she  auditioned  to  sing  with  the 
John  Phillip  Sousa  band  and  they  offered 
her  a  contract.  Her  father  refused  to  let 
her  accept,  but  did  allow  her  to  go  to 
New  York  to  continue  her  musical  stud- 
ies It  was  in  New  York  during  the  spring 
of  1916  that  she  was  Introduced  to  George 
Mesta,  a  young  millionaire  from  Pitts- 
burgh, owner  of  the  Mesta  Machine  Co 
They  were  married  in  1917 

During  World  War  I,  George  Mesta 
was  a  dollar-a-year  man  in  Washington 
where  Mrs.  Mesta  received  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  Capital  s  socletv  and  directed 
the  Washington  Stage  Door  Canteen 
After  the  war  and  until  his  .sudden  death 
m  1929,  Mesta  took  his  wife  abroad  with 
him  on  more  than  20  occasions,  most  of 
them  business  trips,  and  made  her  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mesta  Machine  Co.  Although  she  was  not 
active  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany, which  manufactured  steel  rolling 
mills,  she  did  a  great  deal  to  help  better 
the  working  conditions  of  the  employees 
Perle  persuaded  her  husband  to  put  in 
a  hospital  and  cafeteria  for  his  employ- 
ees and  to  give  the  apprentices  time 
off  with  pay.  She  also  helped  the  workers- 
wives  organize  a  nursery,  and  would  her- 
self work  In  the  nurserv  when  time 
permitted. 

The  Mestas  were  very  close  during 
their  married  life  and  were  never  apart. 
His  sudden  death  came  as  a  terrible 
shock  to  Perle  and  the  period  following 
was  a  difficult  and  unsettled  period  for 
her. 

Active  participation  In  politics  began 
in  the  mld-1930's.  It  was  then  that  she 
first  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Women's  Party,  in  which  she  served  for 
a  time  as  chairman  of  the  public  rela- 
tions committee  and  then  as  a  council 
member.  Her  rise  to  the  position  of 
Washington's  most  Important  unofficial 
hostess  began  In  1941  after  she  had 
changed  her  allegiance  from  the  Repub- 
licans to  the  Democrats.  She  saw  Senator 
Harry  Trimian  of  Missouri  as  a  man  des- 
tined for  a  greater  future  and.  when 
he  was  scheduled  to  give  a  speech  in 
Oklahoma  City,  she  arranged  a  party  In 
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his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Skirvin  which  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate ever  held  there.  She  worked  for  the 
Democrats  in  the  1944  campaign  and, 
when  Truman  became  Vice  President, 
Perle  was  the  first  to  entertain  him.  In 
1948-49,  she  was  cochairman  of  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dinners  and  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  fundraiser. 

She  was  cochairman  of  F»resident 
Harry  S.  Trtiman's  Inaugural  Ball  in 
1949.  In  that  year,  she  was  one  of  the 
15  members  of  the  Assay  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  see  that 
the  coins  produced  by  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia met  with  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards. 

Perle  was  appointed  Minister  to  Lux- 
embourg by  President  Tnmian  and  re- 
mained In  that  post  for  4  years.  As 
Minister  to  that  storybook  coimtry.  she 
had  no  set  policy  other  than  to  ask  her- 
self "What  can  I  do  today  that  will  help 
my  country  and  will  help  Luxembourg?" 
She  had  continual  disagreements  with  a 
few  State  Department  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  with  some  of  the  foreign  serv- 
ice officers  on  the  Legation  staff  as  she 
did  not  sdways  follow  their  advice  smd 
they  seemed  to  resent  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  polltlcEd  appointee  imd  had  not 
come  up  through  the  diplomatic  ranks. 
They  had  figured  her  to  be  a  social  but- 
terfly, who  would  spend  most  of  her  time 
chasing  around  Europe,  but  were  sadly 
mistaken.  Madam  Minister  took  her  as- 
signment seriously  and  did  honor  to  her 
post. 

During  her  tenure  In  Luxembourg,  she 
gave  parties  at  her  own  expense  for 
American  OFs  every  Sattirday  of  every 
month,  entertaining  some  25.000  men 
and  women  In  our  Armed  Forces.  While 
in  Luxemboiu-g  she  initiated  a  program 
of  personally  sponsoring  the  education  in 
American  colleges  of  worthy  students 
from  that  coimtry  and  around  the 
world.  The  only  strings  she  ever  attached 
to  her  assistance  was  that  the  students 
must  return  to  their  own  country  to  put 
to  work  the  benefits  from  their  educa- 
tion. 

On  her  last  day  as  Madam  Minister, 
she  was  given  a  touching  farewell.  Two 
hundred  orphan  children  dressed  in  their 
best  clothes,  with  faces  scrubbed,  came 
to  the  Legation  to  present  a  gift— two 
farewell  poems  they  had  written  them- 
selves—to their  American  "Auntie."  She 
then  dried  her  eyes  and  drove  off  toward 
London  for  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  H. 

In  spite  of  some  pretty  sharp  gibes  she 
eiijoyed  the  musical  comedy  "Call  Me 
Madam",  a  satire  on  how  a  certain  Wash- 
mgton  hostess  had  earned  her  way  to  a 
tugh  diplomatic  post  by  throwing  parties 
ror  President  Truman  and  many  other 
Democrats.  Perle  commented  that  she 
couldn't  take  offense,  because  in  too 
many  cases  the  shoe  fit— «he  said  that 
although  she  was  once  a  hopeful  dra- 
stic soprano,  she  could  not  sing  like 
Ethel  Merman,  she  did  not  faU  in  love 
with  the  foreign  minister  like  the  flc- 
Oonal  lady  ambassador  In  the  musical, 
but  she  did  earn  her  diplomatic  post 
through  service  to  the  Democratic  Partv 
She  admitted  that  she  did  bypass  chan- 
nels and  go  directly  to  the  President 


when  she  wanted  to  get  things  done  and 
that  she  loved  to  give  parties — lots  of 
them. 

Perle  Mesta  is  a  woman  of  affable 
charm,  gracious  and  knowledgeable  in 
the  ways  of  pleasant  living.  Her  parties 
are  legendary  and  her  guests  included 
the  mighty  and  the  famous  from  aroimd 
the  world.  Most  of  her  parties  had  a  pur- 
pose. She  knew  that  socializing  brings 
people  together  and  that  getting  people 
together  promotes  better  understanding 
of  common  problems.  She  mixed  gov- 
ernment officials,  diplomats,  businessmen 
and  professional  people.  She  liked  to 
have  guests  who  were  in  the  thick  of 
things,  and  large  or  small  the  parties  of 
Washington's  No.  1  hostess  were  never 
dull  or  boring. 

Unfortunateb-,  Mrs.  Mesta  broke  her 
hip  in  1972  and  is  temporarily  confined 
to  the  Wendemere  Retirement  Hotel  in 
Oklahoma  City,  but  will  soon  make  her 
home  with  her  brother,  William  Skirvin. 
It  is  our  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  again 
have  as  a  resident  of  our  State  "Madam 
Minister"  who  is  truly  the  "Hostess  with 
the  Mostest." 


NO  VA  DISABrLITY  BENEFITS  FOR 
INJURIES  SUSTAINED  IN  ARMED 
ROBBERIES 

CMr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark* 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  VA  itself,  drew 
considerable  unwarranted  criticism  from 
some  so-called  Vietnam  veterans  in  Los 
Angeles  who  contended  their  claims  for 
service -connected  disability  and  medical 
care  benefits  were  WTongly  denied  by  the 

To  achieve  their  objective,  they  "sat- 
in" and  "fasted"  in  Senator  Cranston's 
Los  Angeles  office  and  for  days  obtained 
reels  and  reams  of  sympathetic  coverage 
from  the  media. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Administrator  and 
the  VA  liave  not  handled  this  confronta- 
tion perfectly,  but  some  of  the  goading 
misrepresentations  and  frustrations  have 
not  been  reported,  and  it  should  be  known 
that  the  claim  of  one  of  their  "leaders" 
is  outrageous  and  should  not  be  honored 

By  an  unusual  coincidence,  I  happened 
to  remember  that  a  leader  of  the  "sit- 
inners"  was  a  Michael  Dennis  Inglett  He 
may  have  served  in  Vietnam  and  he  may 
have  sustained  minor  injuries;  but  I  re- 
call that  he  was  once  stationed  at  Fort 
Ord,  in  my  district  near  my  home-  and 
while  a.w.o.l.,  he  tried  to  hold  up  a  liquor 
store  in  Moss  Landing;  he  was  caught 
in  the  act  with  a  gun  and  stolen  money 
by  the  owner  or  a  clerk,  and  in  the  melee 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  which  caused  the 
principal  disabUity  for  which  he  is  seek- 
ing VA  disabiUty  benefits  now. 

Store  robbing  is  not  yet  "service-con- 
nected." 

The  VA  serves  over  1,200,000  in- 
patients, and  14,974,000  outpatients  each 
year- mostly  with  competence,  compas- 
sion and  promptness. 

Of  course  In  any  agency  this  large, 
serving  so  many  persons  in  trouble,  there 


will  be  numerous  complaints,  and  some 
justified. 

Legitimate  complaints  of  deserving 
veterans  should  be  quickly  rectified.  But 
for  injuries  sustained  while  robbing  a 
liquor  store,  there  should  be  no  VA  dis- 
ability benefits. 

We  can  aU  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Inglett's  paraplegic  condition.  We  can  be 
sincerely  sorry  for  him.  We  can  under- 
stand the  compassion  the  press  can  gen- 
erate for  him  and  the  anger  that  can  ht 
engendered  against  the  VA. 

But  the  law  does  not.  and  should  not, 
allow  the  VA  to  pay  disability  benefits 
to  even  bona  fide  Vietnam  veterans  whose 
disability  was  incurred  in  an  armed  hold- 
up while  a.w.o.l. 

My  files  are  replete  with  unsolicited 
letters,  even  testimonials,  from  grateful 
veterans,  and  their  families,  for  the 
superior  benefits,  the  exceptional  pro- 
grams, the  compassionate  service  and  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  VA. 
from  the  Administrator  through  the  new- 
est employee  in  a  regional  facility,  to 
provide  the  best  service  to  veterans  ever 
provided  for  any  veteran  in  any  country 
at  any  time. 

There  is  a  joy,  as  well  as  grief,  in  the 
tumult — if  anyone  wants  to  listen. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
H.R.  11035.  METRIC  CONVTERSION 
ACT.  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SPARK  M. 
MATSUNAGA 

•Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  11035.  the  metric  conversion  bill,  is 
considered  by  the  House  tomorrow  or 
sometime  thereafter.  I  propose  to  offer 
the  following  amendments: 

1.  Change  Conversion  Period  to  15.  rather 
than  10  years. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  and  on  page  6.  line  IS. 
strike  out  'ten"  and  insert  ■fifteen"  Also 
on  page  1,  amend  the  title  of  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  Conversion  assistance  to  workers. 

On  page  4.  line  14  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  In  ;ieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ■'.  except  as  provided  in  this  Act: 
and" 

On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  sec.  lnji,  add 
the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(k)  formulate  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  required  under  section  11  of  thla 
Act  a  program  of  grants  to  Individuals  to  de- 
frav  non -reimbursable  expenses  which  must 
be  Incurred  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  tools  or  instruments  which  are 
customarily  used  In  their  respective  occupa- 
tions, which  they  are  in  fact  using  therein, 
and  which  are  required  as  a  result  of  the 
grant  shall  not  exc«ed  90  per  c<nt  of  the 
flrst  five  hundred  dollars  ($500(  of  the  actual 
costs  of  acquiring  such  tools  or  losinunenw. 
and  shall  not  exceed  eighty  per  cent  of  such 
costs  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars  (WOO) . 

"(1)  formulate  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  required  under  section  11  of  this 
Act  a  program  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  acquisition  by  workers  of  metric  skUls 
required  as  a  direct  result  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan.  Such  a  program  shall  deal  with 
at  least  the  following: 

1 1 )  costs  borne  by  the  worker  for  instruc- 
tional materials: 

(2)  value  of  workers"  time.  If  metric  in- 
struction is  scheduled  during  non-work 
hours;  and 
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(3)  actual  travel  expenses  Incurred  by 
workers  In.  order  to  attend  metric  instruction 
classes. 

"(m)  (1)  formulate  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  required  under  section  11 
of  this  Act  a  progreun  of  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  Individuals  who— 

(A)  have  become  totally  or  partially  sep- 
arated; 

(B)  Bje  threatened  to  become  totally  or 
partially  separated;  or 

(C)  are  employed  by  Arms  or  appropriate 
subdivisions  of  flrms  whose  sales  or  produc- 
tion have  decreased  as  a  direct  result  of 
conversion  to  metric  according  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  required  under  section  11  of 
this  Act,  either  by  the  firm  or  subdivision 
ecijfioyiRg  such  individual  or  group,  or  Its 
competitors. 

(2)  Such  a  program  shall  include  at  least 
weekly  payments  to  the  affected  individuals 
in  lieu  of  wages  for  an  appropriate  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  52  weeks,  employment 
services  provided  under  any  other  Federal 
law,  manpower  training,  and  Job  search  and 
relocation  allowances." 

3.  Conversion  assistance  to  small  business. 

On  page  16,  at  the  end  of  section  19.  add 
the  following  new  section  and  amend  the 
title  of  the  bill  accordingly: 

"CONVERSION    ASSISTANCE    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

"Sec.  20.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (7)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration,  in  con'sultatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any 
business  concern  to  make  changes  in  its 
equipment,  facilities,  or  methods  of  opera- 
tion to  conform  to  the  national  plan  of 
metric  conversion  submitted  under  the  Met- 
ric Conversion  Act  of  1973,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  Is 
likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without   assistance   under   this   paragraph." 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  first  amendment  is  intended  to 
give  small  business  and  workers  who 
must  provide  their  own  tools  and  equip- 
ment five  additional  years  in  which  to 
convert  to  the  metric  system.  This 
amendment  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  would 
obviously  be  acceptable  to  both  small 
business  and  workers  alike. 

The  second  amendment  is  intended 
to  render  assistance  to  Individual  work- 
ers and  groups  of  workers,  who  must 
provide  their  own  tools  and  equipment, 
to  purchase  new  tools  and  equipment  in 
converting  to  the  metric  system.  Where 
It  becomes  necessary  for  any  worker  to 
be  retrained  because  of  conversion,  he 
would  be  provided  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  training,  and  where 
conversion  forces  him  into  partial  or 
total  unemployment.  Federal  assistance 
would  be  provided  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  third  amendment  will  assist  any 
small  business  concern  to  make  changes 
in  its  equipment,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  conform  to  the  national 
plan  of  metric  conversion,  by  authoriz- 
ing loans  under  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  such  concern,  where  it  would  likely 
suffer  substantial  economic  injury  with- 
out such  assistance. 

All  three  amendments  are  designed  to 
make  the  act  more  workable,  without 
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causing  anyone  undue  economic  hard- 
ship, and  I  urge  tte  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ELX  HILLS  NAVAL 
PETROLETJM  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson;  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bell)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  an- 
nouncing an  effort  to  discharge  from 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
House  Joint  Resolution  846  which  au- 
thorizes increased  production  of  petro- 
leum from  the  Eiks  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  in  Kern  County,  Calif. 

For  the  record  I  want  to  begin  by 
saying  that  I  am  a  former  president  and 
chairman  of  tt  e  board  of  Bell  Petroleum 
Co.  of  California,  and  while  I  am  not  at 
the  present  tin  e  directly  involved  in  the 
management  o:  the  company,  I  continue 
to  owTi  substantial  stock  in  the  corpo- 
ration. 

There  is  absolutely  no  business  or  per- 
sonal advantage  to  me  or  to  Bell  Petro- 
leum in  a  revision  of  Government  pro- 
duction policy  at  the  Elks  Hills  Reserve. 
Standard  Oil,  which  could  benefit,  has 
been  a  long-time  business  competitor. 
Bell  Petroleum  Co.  which  does  no  busi- 
ness with  them  is,  of  course,  a  small 
independent. 

And  anj'one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
oil  basiness  in  the  United  States  knows 
the  intense  rivalry  which  exists  between 
the  major  and  the  Independent  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry. 

My  views  about  production  at  Elk  Hills 
transcends  personal  or  business  associa- 
tions and  deal  solely  with  the  public 
interest  at  a  time  when  oil  shortages 
are  causing  critical  problems  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

My  special  concerns  with  Elk  Hills  are 
especially  acute  because  I  know  well  the 
area  and  its  potential. 

Bell  Petroleum  has  had  production  in 
Kern  County  for  almost  25  years. 

Just  last  FYiday  I  flew  over  and  in- 
spected the  46,000-acre  Naval  Reserve. 
Including  oil  available  from  secondary 
production,  there  Is  probably  3  billion 
barrels  in  reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  about 
double  the  amount  that  is  most  common- 
ly mentioned  in  press  reports. 

It  is  an  oil  field  which  might  provide 
major  production  from  15  to  25  years. 

The  President  recommended  last  year 
that  production  at  Elk  Hills  be  signif- 
icantly increased. 
The  Senate  has  passed  such  legislation. 
We  are  now  waiting  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and,  unless 
special  action  Is  tsiken  by  House  Mem- 
bers, I  fear  that  we  will  wait  forever. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  basic  argument 
for  a  strategic  military  oil  reserve  In  a 
nation  like  the  United  States  Is  wrong 
because  in  a  military  emergency  all  oil 
produced  here  would  be  available  to  the 
military. 

But  even  presuming  the  need  for  such 
a  reserve,  I  believe  we  are  being  misled 
by  the  existence  of  Elk  Hills  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 
It    Is    true    that    Elk    Hills    produc- 


tion could  very  quickly  be  stepped  up  to 
160,000  or  more  barrels  a  day. 

But  the  facilities  for  storage  and  for 
large-scale  transportation  are  not  pres- 
ently  adequate  to  handle  this  produc- 
tion  and.  In  my  judgment,  would  take 
more  than  a  year  to  build. 

The  Navy  also  has  estimated  oil  re- 
serves of  15  billion  barrels  in  the  Nortli 
Slope  of  Alaska  and  another  16  billion 
barrels  in  reserve  in  oU  shale. 

Both  of  these  sources  could  be  pro- 
ducing within  the  lifetime  of  the  Elk 
Hills  field  even  imder  fullest  production 

Stepped-up  production  at  Elk  Hills 
could  contribute  to  the  present  700  000 
barrels  of  oil  which  the  U.S.  military 
withdraws  from  inventories  each  day. 

War  time  military  requirements  are 
about  1,100,000  barrels  a  day.  Total  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  about  11 
million  barrels  a  day. 

As  you  can  see,  military  requirements 
can  be  more  than  adequately  met  by  cur- 
rent civilian  production.  This  historical- 
ly has  been  the  source  of  most  of  their 
petroleum  supplies  in  war  time  as  well 
as  peace  time. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact  the  Navy 
has  no  refinery  and,  therefore,  must  sell 
its  production  to  commercial  refineries. 

1  assume  that  they  then  buy  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  and  other  petroleum  products 
from  private  oil  c»mpanles  to  supply 
their  own  needs. 

As  far  as  our  Nation's  petroleum  en- 
ergy needs,  we  produce  11  million  barrels 
a  day  in  this  country  and  we  require  17 
million  barrels  a  day.  We  currently  im- 
port about  4  million  barrels  a  day,  which 
leaves  us  a  short  iai\  of  about  2  million 
barrels  a  day. 

I  am  suggesting  that  for  1  year  we 
make  the  Elk  Hills  Increased  production 
available  for  military  use  so  that  they 
will  no  longer  have  to  call  on  equivalent 
barrels  of  civilian  production  which  can 
then  be  used  to  meet  some  of  our  energy 
needs. 

We  recognize  that  the  Navy  cannot 
reach  the  160,000  barrels  a  day  requested 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  846  immedi- 
ately, but  with  the  improvement  of 
some  production  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  additional  pipelines  we  hope 
this  production  figure  can  be  reached - 
within  a  year's  time. 

And  even  if  the  Middle  East  market 
opens  up  to  us  tomorrow,  consideration 
Involving  balance  of  payments  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  full 
production  at  Elk  Hills. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  signing  the 
discharge  petition  which  will  allow  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  the  full 
House. 

And  I  am  urging  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  to  join  with  me. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 846,  which  would  authorize  In- 
creased production  of  petroleum  from 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 
The  necessity  for  this  measure  has  been 
heard,  the  funds  have  been  appropriated, 
and  yet  this  legislation  still  is  being  held 
up  In  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall. 

2  weeks  ago  I  proposed  a  six-point  pro- 
gram requiring  both  legislative  and  ex- 
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ecutive  action  to  help  alleviate  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  energy  shortage. 
Included  among  my  six  proposals  was 
the  recommendation  to  authorize  in- 
creased production  from  Elk  Hills. 

I  acknowledge  the  need  to  maintain  a 
substantial  amount  of  fuel  to  protect 
our  country  should  an  emergency  arise. 
Indeed.  I  would  be  foolhardy  and  irre- 
spon.<:ible  to  support  a  motion  which 
would  serve  to  drain  our  Nation's  vital 
military  resources. 

However.  I  feel  that  we  c^n  still  main- 
tain ample  petroleum  for  our  national 
defense  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
relief  to  millions  of  American.s  who  have 
been  forced  to  endure  the  aggravation 
of  long  service  station  lines.  The  public, 
as  all  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  is 
angry  and  disgusted  with  the  lack  of 
positive  action  by  both  the  le-jislative 
and  executive  branches  in  handling  the 
energy  crisis.  Americans  have  a  right  to 
be  irate — answers  to  their  questions  have 
been  slow  in  coming  and  measures  to 
ease  their  hardships  have  been  even 
slower. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  that  the  Congress  is  aware 
of  the  problem  and  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  each  and  eveiT  individual 
The  Congress  must  be  responsive— and 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  act  responsiblv  bv 
pushing  for  immediate  action  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  presently  at  the  Speak- 
er's tabL-  to  increase  production  at  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  to 
help  alleviate  our  energy  shortages. 

Energy  shortages  in  this  country  have 
been  acute.  The  causes  of  present  energy 
shortages  have  been  difficult  to  assess. 
Yet,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  resource 
such  as  that  at  Elk  Hills  to  be  producing 
3,000  to  5,000  barrels  per  day  when  it  has 
a  potential  production  capability  of 
160,000  to  260,000  barrels  per  day '  Full 
production  from  the  Elk  Hills  facility 
can  reduce  our  Nation's  fuel  shortages 
by  as  much  as  5  or  10  percent. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  ap- 
parently operating  on  a  belief  that  the 
Hk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
should  be  retained  for  a  possible  milltarv 
emergency,  has  tried  to  block  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  I,  along  with 
others  of  my  colleagues  who  have  signed 
the  discharge  petition  at  the  Speaker's 
table,  believe  in  the  vital  necessity  of 
opening  Elk  Hills  to  alleviate  petroleum 
shortages.  The  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  has  an  estimated  1.2  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

vl  !.P°l^-'ored  a  resolution  to  open  the 
tlk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  on 
December  6,  1973.  The  resolution  will 
open  Elk  Hills  for  1  year  to  alleviate  to 
soma  degree  our  present  energy  crisis 
The  Navy  must  look  after  the  fuel  needs 
of  our  fleet.  Opening  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  will  provide  within 
60  to  90  days  approximately  180,000  bar- 
rels a  day  for  the  fleet.  This  will  reduce 
the  Navy's  demand  on  domestic  supphes 
by  a  like  amount,  which  will  then  be- 
come available  for  necessary  domestic 
uses. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  legislation  similar  to  that  before 
us.  They  have  acted  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  more  than  1.2  billion  barrels  and 
known  recoverable  oil.  We  must  do  the 
same. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ket- 
CHUM>  within  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  lies.  His 
leadership  in  tliis  matter  has  been  com- 
mendable. I  commend  also  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  CONTE)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  In  this  day  of  petroleum  short- 
ages, the  Elk  Hills  ReseiTe  represents 
one  of  our  best  soui-ces  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum, and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unused. 

In  order  for  production  at  the  Elk 
Hills  Reser\'e  to  be  increased,  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Na\T  must  find  that  such 
production  is  in  the  national  defense, 
the  President  must  concur  with  his  find- 
ing, and  a  joint  resolution  must  be  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  first 
two  steps  of  this  process  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Senate  has  pas.sed  a 
joint  resolution.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  move  immediately  to  complete 
the  authorization.  Everj-  day  that  the 
Elk  Hills  Reserve  remains  closed  means 
that  the  American  people  are  denied 
71,2  miUion  gallons  of  gasoline  fuel.  The 
resolution  which  I  have  sponsored  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  opening  of  Elk  Hills, 
and  further  provides  that  funds  received 
from  the  sale  of  Elk  Hills  crude  oil  be 
used  to  develop  and  explore  the  huge 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  a  leadership 
role  in  the  development  of  this  vitally 
needed  source  of  petroleum. 
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WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wage 
and  price  controls  have  been  an  economic 
disaster.  Inflation  is  ruimlng  rampant 
and  shortages  of  vital  commodities  are 
emerging  in  all  sectors  of  our  domestic 
economy.  There  is  no  way  that  controls 
can  deal  with  the  real  causes  of  inflation, 
and  there  is  no  way  that  controls  can 
provide  the  incentive  for  growth  and  in- 
vestment that  is  needed  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. 

Inflation  is  generated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  new  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  offers  no  relief.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  budget  will  operate  at  a 
deficit  of  $18.1  billion  in  Federal  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  at  a  deficit  of 
$17.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addi- 
tion, total  projected  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1975  have  swollen  to  $304.4  billion 
in  1975,  which  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $29.7  billion  over  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  continued  tendency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  spending  for 
goods  and  services  financed  through 
heavy  deficits,  coupled  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  creation  of  new  money, 
is  the  cause  of  the  inflation  we  are  cur- 


rently experiencing.  It  is  obvious  that 
controls  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  this 
situation,  but  we  in  Congress  can.  We 
can  approve  legislation  to  bring  the 
budget  under  control,  we  can  approve 
legislation  calling  for  a  balanced  budget, 
we  can  reduce  Federal  spending,  and  we 
can  exercise  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  control  the  Fed's  creation  of  new 
money.  The  responsibility  is  clearly  ours. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  controls,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1974,  states: 

They  [the  controls]  have  distorted  market 
forces  In  a  fantastically  complex  economy, 
inhibited  expansion,  masked  overstimula- 
tion of  demand,  created  shortages,  worsened 
Inflationary  pressures  and  created  dlsatlsfac- 
tlons  0%-er  wages  among  working  people. 

Controls  do  not  encourage  produc- 
tion—this can  only  be  done  by  the  free 
market. 

Price  controls  ignore  the  innate  ability 
of  the  supply  and  demand  cycle  to  allo- 
cate products  and  encourage  production. 
Free  of  intervention,  price  operates  as  the 
barometer  of  the  economy.  When  the 
price  of  a  product  rises,  production  is 
encouraged,  but  this  same  high  price  dis- 
courages consumption.  When  a  product 
drops  in  price,  production  is  discouraged 
and  consumption  encouraged.  Free  mar- 
ket forces  bring  demand  in  balance  with 
supply  through  the  operation  of  the  price 
mechanism.  When  price  controls  are  in- 
troduced, the  controls  hold  prices  at 
levels  that  have  no  relationship  to  the 
current  supply  and  demand  levels.  The 
shortages  we  are  now  experiencing  are 
an  example  of  just  one  of  the  results  of 
controls. 

American  Industry  and  American 
workers  are  crying  out  for  relief  and  urg- 
ing Congress  not  to  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers in  an  industrj-  survey  on  wage  and 
price  controls  advises: 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  a  very  simply  one: 
Controls  have  caused  tremendous  disruptions 
and  dislocations:  controls  have  not  only 
failed  to  contain  Inflation,  they  have  helped 
to  fuel  Us  fires. 

Our  recommendation  Is  equally  simple: 
Eliminate  all  wage  and  price  controls  imme- 
diately and  let  this  experience  have  taught 
us  a  valuable  lesson  so  that  we  may  never 
again  go  down  this  reckless  road. 

In  a  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council.  February  21,  1974.  on  "the 
so-called  stabilization  program,"  the 
council  takes  the  position : 

The  Administration's  control  program  has 
created  economic  imbalance,  confusion  and 
chaos.  This  unfair  and  unjust  program 
should  be  ended  now.  The  present  legislation, 
which  gave  the  President  power  to  control 
the  economy,  expires  on  April  30,  1974.  It 
must  not  be  renewed  in  any  guise. 

The  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association.  v.ho.?e  membership 
services  retail  food  stores  which  accoimt 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
food  sales,  states  in  a  January  31,  1974, 
letter: 

Sub-group  measurements  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  reveal  concentration  of  high 
rates  of  increase  In  those  areas  where  co;i- 
trols  have  influenced  decisions  to  breed, 
plant  or  process.  Prominent  are  red  meats, 
grain,  poultry  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
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are  concerned  that  the  Impact  of  controls  on 
these  cominocUtles  and  the  Impact  of  these 
commodities  on  the  total  Index  Is  not  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  We  are  concerned  that 
Influences  outside  the  control  mechanism 
will  continue  to  aSect  prices  naore  than  con- 
trols themselves,  negating  the  potential  for 
controls. 

We  believe  that  controls  have  been  given 
an  adequate  opportunity.  We  shared  that 
hope  that  these  current  controls  might  be 
the  first  In  history  to  be  labeled  successful. 
We  believe  that  opportunity  has  passed. 

A  front  page  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  4,  1974, 
written  by  Ralph  E.  Winter,  describes 
the  ch£inging  attitude  of  corporate  ex- 
ecutives toward  controls,  and  that  "in- 
terviews now  turn  up  an  almost  universal 
disillusionment  among  businessmen  that 
any  type  of  controls  can  work."  The  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  point  out: 

In  addition,  business  leaders  say  controls 
really  do  all  the  horrible  things  that  con- 
servative economists  said  they  would — every- 
thing from  discouraging  investment  and  dry- 
ing up  supplies  to  creating  black  markets  and 
generally  disrupting  orderly  business. 

Mr.  Winter  also  discusses  the  costs  to 
industry  and  the  Federal  Government 
generated  by  the  paperwork  and  enforce- 
ment burden  of  the  control  program. 

"Just  the  paperwork  and  other  direct 
expense  of  complying  with  controls  have 
cost  industry  between  $721  million  and 
$2  billion,  according  to  studies  cited  by 
John  T.  Dimlop,  who  heads  the  controls 
program.  The  Government  has  spent 
nearly  $200  million  enforcing  controls," 
he  says. 

Americans  must  bear  the  burden  of 
these  reporting  costs  as  consumers 
through  higher  prices,  and  as  the  tax- 
payers who  finance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending. 

If  some  of  you  still  believe  that  selective 
or  standby  controls  are  necessary,  I  ask 
you  to  review  the  testimony  of  Dr.  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission  during  phase  n,  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion on  January  31,  1974.  Dr.  Grayson 
makes  the  point  that,  among  other  rea- 
sons selective  decontrol  Is  dangerous 
because  it  distorts  the  interrelationship 
among  industries  which  provide  related 
services  and  products.  The  following  is 
an  edited  version  of  Dr.  Grayson's  state- 
ment which  has  been  published  by  Wyly 
Corp.  and  University  Computing  Co.: 
Ent)  Wage  and  Price  Controls  Now 

Some  people  believe  that  wage/price  con- 
trols are  necessary  and  here  to  stay.  They 
would  extend  the  controls  and  even  create 
a  permanent  stabilization  agency. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  controls  have 
limited  short-term  benefits,  have  now  passed 
their  usefulness,  have  become  counter-pro- 
ductive In  our  economic  system,  and,  before 
It  Is  too  late,  should  be  discontinued  In 
order  to  return  to  the  competitive  market 
system. 

Moreover,  I  recommend  against  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  stand-by  wage/price 
monitoring  agency. 

CONTROLS   DISTORT  FREE    MARKETS    AND   COLLEC- 
TIVE  BARGAININO 

Examine  the  flaws  In  theee  proposals: 
All  controls,  11  kept  on  for  very  long,  tend 
to  distort  free  markets  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  longer  they  are  In,  the  greater 
the  distortions,  &nd  the  greater  the  danger 


the  economic  system  will  shift  from  one  that 
Is  market-driven  to  one  that  Is  centrally 
directed. 

The  longer  controls  exist,  the  more  the 
dependency  on  controls  to  "save  us"  from  In- 
flation rather  than  on  tackling  underlying 
causes. 

There  will  always  be  some  reason  for 
keeping  controls  on  "a  little  longer."  It  Is 
better  to  get  out  as  soon  as  their  short-range 
usefulness    has    been    exhausted. 

CONTROLS    BECOME    MORE    DANGEROUS    .    .    .    THE 
LONGER    THETT    LAST 

I  held  these  views  In  late  1972,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Price  Commission,  and  I  nold 
them  even  more  vigorously  today.  Controls 
become  more  dangerous  for  the  futiire  of 
our  economic  system  the  longer  they  last. 

When  controls  are  removed,  I  agree  there 
will  be  some  wage  and  price  Increases — some 
large  and  some  very  fast — as  the  market 
moves  to  the  adjustment  levels  necessary  to 
attract  capital  and  labor  and  to  ration  scarce 
resources. 

But  who  wlU  be  sending  these  prices  up? 

The  market.  Industrial  and  consumer  pur- 
chasers will  be  signalling  "more"  or  "less" 
of  a  particular  good  or  service,  and  the  mar- 
ket will  be  sending  resources  to  the  most 
efficient  users. 

LONG-RANGE   CONTROLS    HURT  THE   POOR 

There  are  contentions  that  price  Increases 
following  de-control  will  hurt  the  poor  much 
more  than  the  rich.  By  definition  this  Is 
true.  Price  Increases  do  hurt  the  poor.  But, 
If  society  wishes  to  aid  those  with  lower  In- 
comes, It  should  do  so  by  means  other  than 
wage  and  price  controls.  Long  term  controls 
directly  hurt  the  poor  by  driving  low  markup 
Items  from  the  shelves,  by  affording  those 
with  higher  incomes  opportunities  to  beat 
the  system,  and  by  Increased  unemployment 
for  marginal  workers. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  a  dangerous 
method  to  work  on  the  Income  distribution 
problem. 

CONTROLS    can't    SOLVE    SHORTAGES 

Shortages  (fuel,  paper,  steel,  oUs,  fiber, 
etc.)  are  being  used  as  reasons  for  con- 
tinued controls.  But  the  perpetuation  of  con- 
trols Is  not  going  to  solve  these  problems. 
If  anything,  they  will  prolong  the  shortages 
because  of  the  lack  of  incentives  to  Invest 
and  expand. 

I  believe  that  energy  prices,  too,  should  be 
de-controlled.  Yes,  prices  will  Increase.  (They 
are  going  to  Increase  anyway,  with  controls.) 
Yes,  price  Increases  will  be  more  rapid  with- 
out controls.  But  I  alco  believe  the  solution 
to  energy  shortages  will  also  come  faster 
as  incentives  are  Increased  for  supply  of  en- 
ergy, and  as  price  serves  Its  function  of  ra- 
tioning. ' 

SELECTIVE    DECONTROl?     NO.    NO    INDUSTRY 
IS    AN    ISLANa    rNTO    ITSELF 

Selective  de-control  is  also  a  dangerous 
alternative.  This  technique  not  only  In- 
creases distortions  among  industries  and 
services  of  different  sizes,  but  increases  the 
distortion  of  the  flow  of  capital  and  labor 
due  to  the  effects  of  substitution,  Inter-de- 
pendencles  and  administrative  lags  among 
controlled   and    non -controlled    sectors. 

No  Industry  is  an  Island  unto  Itself. 
Through  wage/price  controls  and  selective 
de-control,  the  govertiment  is  affecting  the 
allocation  process  with  blunt  tools  as  op- 
posed to  letting  the  market  decide  where 
the  most  efficient  utilisation  lies. 

THE    CASE    AGAINST    A    "STANO-BY" 

WAGE/PRICE    AGENCY 

Consider  the  creation  of  a  stand-by  wage/ 
price  agency.  If  such  an  agency  were  created. 
It  would  certainly  be  subject  to  continual 
political  pressure  to  relmpose  controls  over 
this  or  that  industry  or  union.  The  "respon- 
sibility" for  inflation  control  would  be 
thought  to  be  In  the  hands  of  this  agency 


Instead  of  at  the  more  fundamental  levels 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, structural  form  to  Increase  com- 
petition and  Individual  responsibility. 

Secondly,  the  temptation  of  such  an 
agency  to  "fine-tune"  the  wage/price  mech- 
anism would  well  nigh  bo  irrealstlble.  When 
government  Intenentlons  are  necessary  in 
the  economic  marketplace,  then  these 
should  be  subject  to  Congressional  debate 
and  specific  laws,  not  administrative  de- 
termination. 

Finally,  the  mere  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  encourage  price  increases  and 
discourage  decreases.  One  unfortunate  les- 
son learned  by  business  and  labor  during 
the  various  Phases  Is  that  you  had  better 
get  wage  and  price  increases  when  you  can, 
rather  than  exercise  restraint.  The  "good 
guys"  were  hurt  by  not  getting  increases  as 
fast  as  possible.  Many  businessmen  have 
told  me  that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  for 
fear  that  a  new  freeze  will  catch  them  with 
their  prices  down. 

ON    THE    ROAD     TO     A    CENTRALLY     M.\NAGED 
ECONOMY 

There  Is  no  question  that,  under  the  aegis 
of  controlled  wage  and  price  Isehavlor,  the 
government  would  find  Itself  deciding  what 
products  and  services  companies,  industries 
and  regions  can  produce,  and  at  what  level. 
It  would  a-s.Bure  that  the  nation  Is  squarely 
on  the  road  to  a  centrally  managed  economic 
system. 

I  believe  that  wage  price  controls  can  help 
attack  infiation  in  the  short  run  If  controls 
are  exercised  vigorously,  fairly  and  broadly. 
But  any  favorable  impact  Is  always  short- 
lived fas  Europe  and  we  have  shown).  And 
when  their  usefulness  has  ended,  controls 
should  be  abandoned. 

It  Is  easy  to  get  in.  but  so  hard  to  get  out, 
as  we  are  witnessing  now. 

Let's  get  out  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  consi(3- 
ered  the  most  recent  extension  of  ESA 
last  April,  I  offered  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  legislation  back  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, my  motion  was  defeated.  As 
one  who  has  opposed  the  use  of  controls 
ever  since  this  discretionar>'  authority 
was  first  given  to  President  Nixon  in 
1970,  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  Congress 
had  recognized  the  fallacy  of  using  con- 
trols as  a  means  to  curtail  inflation, 
American  consumers  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  continually  rising  costs  for 
just  about  all  commodities  that  are  nec- 
essary to  our  ver>'  existence.  My  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Ben  Blackburn, 
Congressman  Cl.\ir  Busgener,  Congress- 
man Philip  Crane,  and  Congressman 
John  Conlan,  joined  with  me  in  filing 
supplemental  views  that  were  included 
in  th3  Hou.se  report^House  Report  93- 
114 — on  the  legislation  enacted  last  ses- 
sion extending  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  through  April  30. 1974.  In 
these  views  we  warned  that  widespread 
.shortages  would  continue  to  emerge  if 
controls  were  extended. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  started  hearings  this  morn- 
ing on  legislation  extending  the  control 
authority  for  another  year.  The  Congress 
must  take  the  lead  to  restore  economic 
stability,  and  the  first  step  is  to  allow  the 
controls  to  expire  completely — with  no 
authorization  for  selective  or  standby 
controls. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  House  Res- 
olution 881.  a  resolution  which  makes  it 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  should  not  be  extended 
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beyond  its  current  expiration  date  of 
April  30, 1974. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  resolution  which,  upon  passage,  will 
declare  that  it  is.  the  sense  of  Congress 
to  dissolve  the  Cost  of  Li'ving  Council  and 
put  it  out  of  business.  Our  Nation 
achieved  its  economic  greatness  under 
the  free  enterprise  system.  National 
growth  was  the  result  of  competition  in 
a  free  marketplace,  unshackled  by  gov- 
ernmental control.  Labor  contracts  were 
negotiated  without  hmits  of  government 
as  to  the  maximum  a  worker  could  earn 
after  collective  bargaining.  Supply  and 
demand  controlled  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity. 

It  takes  but  a  few  examples  in  my 
congressional  district  in  central  Califor- 
nia to  show  that  the  economists  failed 
to  understand  the  practicalities  of  the 
marketplace. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Cost  of  living 
Council  is  intcrferring  with  a  naval 
orange  marketing  order  which  was  cre- 
ated under  the  law  and  has  been  opera- 
tive, without  complaint,  for  many  years. 
In  the  past  2  weeks,  the  price  the  pro- 
ducer gets  for  a  carton  of  orange.3  has 
dropped  35  cents,  which  means  that  they 
now  receive  less  than  it  costs  to  produce 
that  same  carton  of  fruit.  The  reason  for 
the  drop  in  price  is  that  the  CLC  ordered 
shipments  from  California  of  an  exces- 
sive number  of  railroad  cars  of  oranges 
and  flooded  the  market.  The  consumer, 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  receiving  an 
appreciable  benefit.  Last  year,  the  CLC 
cost  the  lemon  industry  $1.5  million 
while  saving  the  east  coast  consumer  1 
cent  per  dozen  lemons. 

The  CLC  frankly  admits  that  It  is 
opposed  to  all  marketing  orders  even 
though  historically,  marketing  orders 
have  assured  the  consumers  good  quality 
products  at  reasonable  prices  while  the 
farmer  was  able  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  Agricultural  strength  is  essential 
to  assure  that  we  are  able  to  feed  our- 
selves as  a  nation  and  have  sufficient 
excess  whiph  we  can  trade  overseas  to 
pay  for  the  imports  we  need  .<:uch  as  oil 
Summarily  opposing  all  marketing  orders 
can  only  lead  to  reduced  production  and 
a  lower  quality  of  production.  Thus,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  policy  Is  con- 
trary to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

In  California,  there  is  a  critical  .short- 
age of  baling  wire.  Without  wire  pro- 
ducers of  alfnlfa  cannot  marl.pt  the  h\v 
to  provide  feed  for  the  dairy  industry. 
Thus,  due  to  short  supply,  the  cost  of 
milk  and  milk  products  will  skyrocket. 
The  cause  of  this  problem  is  controls  on 
the  steel  industry'.  By  limiting  the  prices 
for  manufactured  steel  products,  the  steel 
mills  only  produced  high  profit  items. 
Wire  is  not  a  high  profit  product  and 
thus  was  not  manufactured.  Although 
the  limit  was  recently  lifted,  this  wUl  not 
help  California  where  one  nroducer  of 
wire  went  out  of  business '  because  of 
losses.  The  price  of  the  available  wire 
now  is  more  than  triple  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

Last  year's  meat  shortage  and  high 
prices,    this   year's   fertilizer   shortage. 


problems  in  recruiting  skilled  and  well 
trained  medical  providers  and  many 
other  economic  ills  are  the  direct  result 
of  unrealistic  economic  manipulations  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experiment  with  eco- 
nomic controls  has  infected  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Elimination  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  is  phase  I  of  the 
necessary  treatment. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  merits  of  wage 
and  price  controls  has  now  long  since 
passed.  The  failure  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  is  apparent  to  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  retailers,  and  above 
all,  working  people. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz, 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  John  T. 
Dunlop,  and  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr., 
who  served  for  15  months  as  head  of  the 
Price  Commission  in  phase  11  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program,  have  all 
advocated  the  partial  or  complete  re- 
moval of  controls. 

Given  the  administration's  change  of 
heart,  constituent  dissatisfaction,  and 
dislocations  within  the  economy,  debate 
seems  academic. 

Wage  and  price  controls  must  go  by 
April  30,  or  the  competitive,  private  en- 
terprise system  will  continue  to  diminish. 

The  workingman  to  date  has  been 
largely  forgotten  when  the  scrapping  of 
controls  is  considered.  Yet,  he  is  the 
hardest  hit,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
burden.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  any 
more. 

Here  is  an  article  by  Peter  Milius  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
shows  how  rising  prices  are  outdistancing 
pay  checks: 

Prices  Rose  Faster  Than  Pay,  United  States 
Says 
(By  Peter  MilUis) 
The  government  said  yesterday  that  rising 
labor  costs  began  putting  added  upward  ires- 
sure   on   prices   in   the   last  quarter   of'  last 
year— but  that  compensation  per  hour  still 
did  not  keep  up  with  rising  prices. 

The  Labor  Department  said  that  output 
per  man-hour  declined  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.3  per  cent. 

But  the  department  said  compensation  per 
man-hour  continued  to  Increase,  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  8.0  per  cent  for  the  quarter. 

That  combination  produced  an  even  greater 
increase  In  so-called  unit  labor  costs,  the  la- 
bor costs  per  unit  of  production,  which  are 
an  Important  Index  of  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy. 

These  unit  labor  costs  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  9.3  per  cent  for  the  quarter,  as  against 
only  6.9  per  cent  in  the  quarter  before. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  real  compensa- 
tion per  man-hour— pay  and  benefits  after 
allowing  for  Inflation— decllnet!  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.7  per  cent  over  the  three  months 

The  statistics  suggest  that  waee  increases 
were  not  much  of  a  factor  in  Inflation  last 
year;  they  did  not  keep  up  with  prices  A 
number  of  experts  have  predicted  that  they 
could  become  a  factor  this  year,  though  as 
labor  tries  to  make  up  the  lost  ground. 

The  decline  In  output  per  man-hour  In  the 
fourth  quarter  had  been  generally  ex- 
perienced. Such  a  decline  usually  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  boom,  when  factories  are  strain- 
ing to  Increase  production  but  are  already 
running  close  to  capacity. 

The  Commerce  Department  yesterday  sug- 
gested, moreover,  that  no  great  further  in- 
crease in  production  Is  In  sight  for  now. 

The  department  said  Its  Index  of  leading 
economic  indicators,  a  supposed  harbinger  of 


the  economic  future,  rose  only  0.1  per  cent 
in  December. 

Of  the  eight  leading  indicators  available 
for  the  month,  the  department  said,  five 
pointed  downward,  one  was  unchanged  from 
the  month  before,  and  only  two  pointed 
upward. 

These  two,  moreover,  were  both  reflections 
of  inflation  as  much  as  growth  m  output — • 
industrial-materials  prices  and  the  price-la- 
bor cost  ratio. 

The  five  Indicators  that  pointed  downward 
were  Initial  claims  lor  unemployment  In- 
surance, new  orders  for  durable  goods,  con- 
tracts and  orders  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, stock  prices  and  building  permits.  The 
average  work  week  was  unchanged. 

The  Labor  Department  said  that  output 
per  man-hour — or  productivity,  as  it  Is  also 
called — has  now  failed  to  rise  appreciably  for 
three  quarters  In  a  row.  It  went  up  at  aa 
annual  rate  of  5.8  p>er  cent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year,  but  fell  by  1.2  per  cent  In  the 
second  and  rose  at  a  rate  of  only  0.4  per  cent 
in  the  third. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  rose  2.9  per 
cent,  about  average  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  department  said  thai,  for  the  year, 
compensation  per  man-hour  rose  7.8  per  cent, 
and  real  compensation  per  hour  rose  1.4  per 
cent.  That  includes  fringe  benefits  as  well  as 
wages. 

Unit  labor  costs  rose  4.7  per  cent  for  the 
year,  the  department  said.  What  are  known 
as  •'union  non-labor  payments,"  the  part  of 
the  pie  that  includes  profits,  rose  6.4  per 
cent. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  disastrous  con-sequences  of 
economic  controls.  Since  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  came  into  effect,  the 
rate  of  inflation  has  reached  an  all-time 
high.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  any  way,  we 
could  possibly  want  our  economy  stabi- 
lized at  these  unprecedented  levels.  And 
yet,  based  on  present  evidence,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  we 
will  insure  the  American  public  further 
inflation.  This  \%ill  be  due,  in  large  part, 
to  more  and  more  shortages. 

We  all  know  that  if  a  comppnv  cannot 
make  a  legitimate  nrofit,  it  will  fold.  Ob- 
viously, with  ramnant  inflition.  it  is  es- 
sential that  companies  be  allowed  to 
raise  their  prices.  Unfortunatelv,  with 
controls,  they  cannot  and,  if  past  vears 
are  any  indication,  more  and  more  com- 
panies are  going  to  go  out  of  busine.ss. 
The  result  will  be  even  higher  unemnloy- 
ment  levels.  It  is  no  wonder  that  grouns 
as  diverse  as  the  AFL^CIO  and  ths  US, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  opposed  to 
controls. 

Last  January  31,  1974.  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission,  Mr. 
C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr..  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Producti\-ity  and 
Stabili:^atlon  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Housin?  svd  Urban  Develonmcrt  Com- 
mittee on  the  issue  of  controls.  Mr.  Gray- 
son's comments  are  worthy  of  attention 
and  I  would  now  like  to  insert  a  brief! 
edited  version  of  his  remarks  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee: 

End  Wage  and  Price  Controls  Now 
Some  people  believe  that  wage/price  con- 
trols are  necessary  and  here  to  stay.  They 
would  extend  the  controls  and  even  create 
a  permanent  stabilization  agency. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  controls  have  lim- 
ited short-term  benefits,  have  now  passed 
their  usefulness,  have  become  counter-pro- 
ductive in  our  economic  system,  and  before 
it  is  too  late,  should  be  discontinued  in  order 
to  return  to  the  competitive  market  system. 
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Moreover,  I  recommend  ag&lnst  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  proposed  stand-by  wage/price 
monitoring  agency. 

Controls  distort  free  markets  and  ccriilectlve 
bargaining. 

Examine  the  flaws  In  these  proposals: 

All  controls.  If  kept  on  for  very  long,  tend 
to  distort  free  markets  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  longer  they  are  In,  the  greater 
the  distortions,  and  the  greater  the  danger 
the  economic  system  will  shift  from  one  that 
la  market-driven  to  one  that  la  centrally 
directed. 

The  longer  controls  exist,  the  more  the  de- 
pendency on  controls  to  "save  us"  from  in- 
flation rather  than  on  tackling  underlying 
causes. 

There  will  always  be  some  reason  for  keep- 
*lng  controls  on  "a  little  longer."  It  is  bet- 
ter to  get  out  as  soon  as  their  short-range 
usefulness  has  been  exhausted. 

Controls  become  more  dangerous  .  .  .  the 
longer  they  last. 

I  hold  these  views  in  late  1972,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Price  Commission,  and  I  hold  them 
even  more  vigorously  today.  Controls  become 
more  dangerous  for  the  future  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  the  longer  they  last. 

When  controls  are  removed,  I  agree  there 
will  be  some  wage  and  price  Increases— some 
large  and  some  very  fast — as  the  market 
moves  to  the  adjustment  levels  necessary  to 
attract  capital  and  labor  and  to  ration  scarce 
resources. 

But  who  will  be  sending  these  prices  up? 

The  market.  Ind\istrlal  and  consumer  pur- 

■^   chasers  will  be  signalling  "more"  or  "less"  of 

a  particular  good  or  service,  and  the  market 

will  be  sending  resources  to  the  most  efficient 

user*. 

LONC-RANCZ  CONTHOLS  HURT  THE  POOB 

There  are  contentions  that  price  increeises 
following  de-control  will  hurt  the  poor  much 
more  than  the  rich.  By  definition  this  is 
true.  Price  increases  do  hurt  the  poor.  But. 
if  society  wishes  to  aid  those  with  lower 
incomes.  It  should  do  so  by  means  other  than 
•A'age  and  price  controls.  Long  term  controls 
directly  hxirt  the  poor  by  driving  low  markup 
items  from  the  shelves,  by  affording  those 
with  higher  incomes  opportunities  to  beat 
the  system,  and  by  increased  unemployment 
ior  marginal  workers. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  a  dangerous 
method  to  work  on  the  income  distribution 
problem. 

COVraOLS  CAN'T  SOLVE  SHORTAGES 

Shortages  (fuel,  paper,  steel,  oils,  fiber, 
etc  )  are  being  used  as  reasons  for  continued 
co:.irol8.  But  the  prepetuation  of  controls  Is 
not  going  to  solve  these  problems.  If  any- 
thing, they  wUl  prolong  the  shortages  because 
of  the  lack  of  incentives  to  Invest  and 
expand. 

I  believe  that  energy  prices,  too,  should  be 
de-ccntrclled.  Yes,  prices  will  Increase.  (They 
are  going  to  increase  anyway,  with  controls. ) 
Tea,  price  increases  wlU  be  more  rapid 
without  controls.  But  I  -also  believe  the 
solution  to  energy  shortages  will  also  come 
faster  a.s  Incentives  are  Increased  for  supply 
of  energy,  and  as  price  serves  its  function  of 
rationing. 

srLECrrVE   DECO^'TllOL'    N'O,    NO   tNDUSTRT   IS    AN 
ISLAND    T7NTO    ITSELP 

Selective  de-control  Is  also  a  dangerous 
alternative.  This  technique  not  only  In- 
creases distortions  among  Industries  and 
ser.-'.ces  of  different  sizes,  but  Increases  the 
distortion  of  the  flow  of  capital  and  labor 
die  to  the  effect*  of  substitution,  inter- 
dependencies  and  administrative  lags  among 
cin'rolled  and  non-oontroUed  sectors. 

No  Industry  is  an  island  unto  Itself. 
Through  wage/price  controls  and  selective 
de" -control,  the  government  is  affecting  the 
allocation  proceee  with  blunt  tools  as 
opposed  to  letting  the  market  decide  where 
the  moet  efficient  utilization  liee. 


THB    CASE    AGAINST    A    "STAND-BY"    WAGE/PRICE 
AGENCY 

Consider  the  creation  of  a  stand-by  wage/' 
price  agency.  If  such  agency  were  created,  it 
would  certainly  be  subject  to  continual  po- 
litical pressure  to  reimposc  controls  over  this 
or  that  Industry  or  union.  The  "responsibil- 
ity" for  Inflation  control  would  be  thought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  agency  Instead  of 
at  the  more  fundamental  levels  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  increased  productivity, 
structural  form  to  Increase  competition  and 
Individual  responslbUlty. 

Secondly,  the  temptation  of  such  an  agenc» 
to  "fine-tune"  the  wage/price  mechanism 
would  well  nigh  be  Irresistible.  When  govern- 
ment Interventions  are  necessary  la  the  eco- 
nomic marketplace,  then  these  should  be 
subject  to  Congressional  debate  and  specific 
laws,  not  administrative  determination. 

Finally,  the  mere  axi.stence  of  such  an 
a(;ency  would  encourage  price  increases  and 
discourage  decreases  One  unfortunate  lesson 
learned  by  business  aaid  labor  during  the 
various  Phases  1=;  that  you  had  better  get 
wage  and  price  increases  when  you  can, 
rather  than  exercise  restraint.  The  "good 
guys"  were  hurt  by  not  getting  increases  as 
fast  as  poeslble.  Many  businessmen  have  told 
me  that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  for  fear 
that  a  new  freeze  will  oatch  them  with  their 
prices  down. 

ON    THE    ROAD    TO     A    CENTHALLY     MANAGED 
ECONOMY 

There  Is  no  question  that,  under  the  aegis 
of  controlled  wage  and  price  behavior,  the 
government  would  find  it.^elf  deciding  what 
products  and  sen'lces  companies.  Industries 
and  regions  can  produce,  and  at  what  level. 
It  would  asstire  that  the  nation  is  squarely 
on  the  road  to  a  centrally  managed  economic 
system. 

I  believe  that  wage  price  controls  can  help 
attack  inflation  in  the  short  n.in  if  controls 
are  exercised  vigorously,  fairly  and  broadly. 
But  any  favorable  Impact  Is  always  short- 
lived (as  Europe  and  we  have  shown).  And 
when  their  usefulness  has  ended,  controls 
should  be  abandoned. 

It  Is  easy  to  get  in,  bet  so  hard  to  get  out, 
as  we  are  witnessing  now. 
Let's  get  out  now. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2y2  years, 
our  economic  system  has  been  saddled 
\vith  a  variety  of  wage-price  controls. 
After  four  phases  and  several  freezes,  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  the  future  of 
these  policies  and  assess  what  we  have 
learned  from  this  national  experiment. 

Historically,  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  ac- 
complished by  reliance  on  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  not  by  bureaucratic 
decisionmaking  to  determine  the  proper 
levels  of  wages  and  prices.  Our  national 
experience  with  economic  regulations 
during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  post  Vietnam  era,  have  Indi- 
cated that  while  controls  may  be  effec- 
tive during  the  short  run,  the  bureauc- 
racy cannot  manage  a  complex  economic 
system  efficiently  for  long  periods  of  time. 

At  some  point,  controls  begin  to  do  a 
disservice  to  consumers,  business  and 
Government.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  continued  Government  intervention 
in  the  economy  has  resulted  in  an  inten- 
sification of  problems  rather  than  a  re- 
duction. The  cost  of  living  in  1973  went 
up  8.8  percent.  Many  ijasic  commodities 
such  a.-  gasoline,  lumber,  and  beef  have 
been  in  short  supply  and  high  demand. 
All  of  this  has  occurred  while  our  econ- 
omy has  been  subjected  to  the  economic 
stabilization  program, 


Long  run  stabilization  of  the  economy 
will  be  best  served  by  a  return  to  a  free 
market  economy.  After  more  than  2  years 
of  controls,  public  support  and  confidence 
have  been  severely  eroded  by  frequent 
and  confusing  changes  in  guidelines  and 
regulations,  recurring  shortages  and  con- 
tinued rise  in  prices.  The  time  has  come 
to  eliminate  controls  completely  and 
dissolve  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  that  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  In  urging 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  allow  the 
ill-conceived  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  to  expire. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  called  for 
the  repeal  of  this  act.  In  April  of  last 
year,  I  voted  against  extending  the  act. 
It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  has  not  helped 
to  solve  our  economic  problems;  in  fact, 
it  has  added  to  our  economic  woes. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act  was 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  the  rising 
cost  of  living  through  temporary  tight 
Federal  controls  over  our  traditional  free 
enterprise  system  In  determining  wages 
and  prices.  The  act  has  failed  miserably. 
Wage  and  price  controls  have  not  halted 
inflation;  Instead,  they  are  contributing 
to  It. 

I  believe  that  the  American  economy 
will  fare  much  better  under  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Only  a  free  functioning 
economy  will  bring  us  out  of  the  serious 
economic  dilemma  we  are  faced  with 
today.  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  al- 
low the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  be 
phased  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  of  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  an  abortive  effort  to  halt 
the  Inflationary  spiral  that  really  com- 
menced just  prior  to  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  and  then  really  Ignited  as 
a  "skyrocket"  under  the  Johnson  "guns 
and  butter"  philosophy.  Instituted  wage 
and  price  controls.  We  did  this  because 
of  the  continual  demand  of  many  in  the 
Congress  for  this  action. 

I  personally  reject  the  interference  by 
the  Government  in  our  Nation's  market- 
places, unless  such  regulation  Is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  a  fair  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  essential  goods  to  the  people.  Price 
controls,  or  Government  Interference  of 
a  free  market  has  not  proved  successful 
In  the  past.  Instead  Government  control 
and  regulation  has  caused  black  market 
operations  and  shortages  of  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  regulated  goods  to  our  Nation's 
consumers. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  economic 
thinking  of  the  past,  where  the  principles 
of  supply  and  demand  were  the  regula- 
tory forces  that  governed  our  free  mar- 
kets? Sensible  free  enterprise  approaches 
have  given  away  to  our  great  liberal 
planners,  whose  aim  Is  toward  more  so- 
cialism by  cradle  to  the  grave  legisla- 
tion. Under  this  philosophy  a  handful 
of  elite  bureaucratic  planners  will  ulti- 
mately substitute  their  Ideas  for  those 
which  we  enjoy  today  as  free  people. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  these 
planners  are  able  to  convince  many,  by 
promising  more  while  actually  giving 
less.  Let  us  take  some  of  our  so-called 
cost-of-living  increases.  The  truth  is  that 
these  raises  always  lag  behind  the  cost 
of  living,  and  create  higher  tax  brackets 
for  those  who  earn  more  money.  In  other 
words,  the  American  worker  and  tax- 
payer is  being  duped,  not  helped,  by  the 
phoney  mumblings  of  today's  socialist 
planners  and  the  bureaucratic  hodge- 
podge that  has  been  created. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  unfortunately 
the  people  fail  to  see  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  more  socialistic  be- 
cause of  the  spread  of  liberal  control  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  our  socialist  planners, 
with  their  continual  trial  and  error 
schemes  and  deficit  spending  approaches, 
that  is  responsible  for  today's  deficits 
and  for  the  continual  erosion  of  our 
freedoms. 

Those  that  say  socialism  is  good  for 
us,  either  don't  know  what  socialism  Is 
or  they  do  not  want  to  know.  Everytime 
someone  promises  that  the  Government 
is  giving  you  something  you  should  re- 
member that  you  are  the  Government — 
you  the  people. 

On  February  21  of  this  ye«»r  the  P-esi- 
dent  proposed  legislation  which  purports 
to  provide  for  on  orderly  transition  from 
mandatory  controls  and  for  monitoring 
the  economy  until  the  end  of  1975. 

If  passed  by  Congress  the  aforemen- 
tioned Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  would  authorize 
the  President  to : 

First,  monitor  compliance  with  com- 
mitments made  by  firms  in  connection 
with  sector-by-sector  decontrol  actions; 

Second,  review  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  the  private  sector  which  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  supply  and  cause 
increases  In  prices  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  changes  to  increase  supply 
and  restrain  prices ; 

Third,  review  industrial  capacity,  de- 
mand, and  supply  in  various  sectors  of 
the  economy,  working  with  the  industrial 
groups  concerned  and  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  encourage  price 
restraint; 

Fourth,  work  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy having  special  economic  problems, 
as  well  as  with  appropriate  government 
agencies,  to  improve  the  structure  of 
collective  bargaining  and  the  perform- 
ance of  those  sectors  in  restraining 
prices; 

Fifth,  Improve  wage  and  price  data 
bases  for  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  Improve  collective  bargain- 
ing and  encourage  price  restraint ; 

Sixth,  conduct  public  hearings  where 
appropriate  to  provide  for  public  scru- 
tiny of  Inflationary  problenis  in  various 
sectors  of  the  economy; 

Seventh,  focus  attention  on  the  need 
to  increase  productivity  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  the  economy; 
and, 

Eighth,  monitor  the  economy  as  a 
whole  by  requiring,  as  appropriate,  re- 
ports on  wages,  costs,  productivity, 
prices,  sales,  profits,  imports,  and 
exports. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  happy  that 
the  President  too,  recognizes  the  failure 
of  the  previous  controls  and  the  need  to 
remove  the  mandatory  controls  from  our 
economy,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can 
be  done  in  stages,  as  has  been  suggested 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  will  be  treated  fairly  tmder  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  no  matter  how  well 
intended.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  that 
I  am  convinced  that  we  would  all  be 
better  off  ■without  controls.  In  fact,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  881,  which  if  enacted, 
would  declare  It  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  should  not  be  extended  beyond  its 
present  termination  date  as  set  forth  In 
the  law,  namely  on  midnight  of  April  30, 
1974. 

Our  Nation's  economy,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  troubled  enough  with 
inflation,  the  energy  crisis  and  the  con- 
tinued daily  Interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  our  daily  lives,  and  it  will 
therefore  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  consign  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  history  as  the  failure  it  was,  and  to 
trust  our  destinies  to  the  natural  eco- 
nomic forces  of  a  free  market  in  accord- 
ance T^ith  our  American  tradition. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
experienced  the  eflect  of  price-and-wage 
controls  since  August  15,  1971,  when 
these  controls  were  suddenly  Imposed  on 
our  economy.  An  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
these  controls  after  2'2  years  leads  to 
one  conclusion:  these  controls  have  not 
worked. 

Centuries  ago  the  Roman  Em.peror 
Diocletian  faced  the  problem  of  inflation 
and  rising  prices  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  issued  an  edict  in  301  A.D.  to  stabilize 
the  economy  by  fixing  prices  and  wages. 
A  black  market  soon  developed.  Taxes 
greatly  increased  and  became  more  and 
more  oppressive.  Finally,  the  government 
had  to  adopt  more  and  more  measures 
to  control  the  lives  and  occupations  of 
individual  citizens  in  order  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  economic  chaos.  Dissat- 
isfaction increased  and  the  economy  grew 
more  troublesome  for  Diocletian  and  hir- 
successors. 

Throughout  history  various  govern- 
ments have  imposed  controls  over  their 
respective  economies.  These  controls 
were  designed  to  solve  some  specific  eco- 
nomic problem,  to  provide  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  economic  resources,  or  make 
the  economy  perform  more  eCBciency. 
These  have  been  noble  goals  but  eco- 
nomic reform  for  the  nations  which  have 
tried  them. 

Tlie  failure  of  economic  controls  on  a 
market  economy  is  self-evident.  The 
economy  of  each  nation  responds  to  sup- 
ply and  demand,  a  process  brought  about 
by  the  decisions  of  consumers  for  cer- 
tain goods.  When  government  bureau- 
crats attempt  to  substitute  their  judg- 
ment for  the  free  decisions  of  the  con- 
sumers in  the  marketplace,  the  result 
has  been  economic  chaos  and  confu.<ion. 
Economic  controls  fail  not  only  to  im- 
prove tile  performance  of  the  economy 
but  lead  to  a  whole  series  of  new  prob- 
lems. The  misallocation  of  resources  dis- 
torts the  operation  of  the  market  result- 
ing in  severe  economic  difficulties. 

We  need  to  study  our  recent  venture 


into  this  field.  The  price  and  wage  con- 
trols have  failed  to  halt  inflation  and 
have  been  misuccessf  ul  in  stabilizing  our 
economy. 

Inflation  is  caused  by  an  increase  in 
the  money  supply  which  has  resulted 
from  the  Federal  Government  spending 
more  money  than  it  has  received  in  reve- 
nue. When  we  consider  the  cause  of  in- 
flation, economic  controls  are  actually  an 
abdication  of  fiscal  responsibility,  not 
an  exercise  in  fi.scal  problem  solving. 
Controls  treat  symotom*!  and  not  causes. 

Economic  stability  has  not  been 
achieved.  We  are  experiencing  serious 
dislocations  in  our  economy  resulting  In 
shortages.  When  prices  are  held  at  an 
artificially  low  level,  it  causes  consumers 
to  buy  at  bargain  prices  on  these  con- 
trolled commodities  while  some  sellers 
may  be  tempted  to  hold  back  supplies  un- 
til they  can  receive  higher  prices.  Some 
sellers  find  it  more  advantageous  to  get 
a  more  competitive  price  by  exporting 
their  goods.  Eventually,  prices  below  a 
market  level  discourage  production  and 
low  profits  discourage  capital  investment. 
Shortage^;  will  disrupt  any  economy.  In 
the  long  run  manufacturers,  workers,  and 
consumers  are  all  hijrt  by  a  controlled 
economy. 

We  are  presently  experiencing  short 
ages  in  items  ranging  from  steel  to  paper. 
The  outloo'<  for  plastics  and  synthetic 
fibers  does  not  look  encouraging.  We  may 
soon  experience  severe  shortages  of 
cement,  al'ominum,  fertilizer,  and  syn 
thetic  loibber. 

I  have  supported  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  earlier  in 
this  Congress.  I  have  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Mr.  Rousselot's  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that  these 
controls  should  not  be  extended  beyoiid 
their  present  expiration  date  of  April  30, 
1974.  We  must  not  extend  these  economic 
controls.  If  we  do  extend  them.  v\e  are 
asking  for  severe  problems  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  need  t-o  return  to  a  free  market 
economy  in  order  to  achieve  a  sound 
economy. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Congressman  John 
RoussELOT  in  urging  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  not  be  extended 
when  it  expires  on  April  30.  Our  Nation 
cannot  afford  a  continuation  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Pha.<;es  I  through  IV  have  brought 
chaos  to  our  economy — shortages,  busi- 
ness closures  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  problem  of  inflation,  however,  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  Nation. 

I  have  fought  against  wage  and  price 
controls  every  step  of  the  way.  I  opposed 
these  controls  when  they  were  first  in- 
troduced, I  voted  against  their  extension 
and  I  am  now  cosponsoring  bills  for  their 
repeal. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  rectify  its 
mistake.  Wage  and  price  controls  do  not 
work.  II  is  time  tliey  were  allowed  to  die. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  that  wage  and  price  controls  were 
ended.  Such  controls  are  the  cause  ol 
many  of  our  current  economic  difficulties 
not  the  cure  for  them. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  1968  campaitj"n 
went  to  great  lengths  lo  make  it  cleai 
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that  he  would  not  impose  such  controls 
if  elected.  He  declared  that: 

The  Imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
during  peacetime  Is  an  abdication  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Such  controls  treat  symptoms 
and  not  causes.  Experience  has  Indicated  that 
they  do  not  work,  can  never  be  administered 
f-quitably  and  are  not  compatible  with  a  free 
economy. 

Despite  this  insight,  such  controls  have 
been  imposed.  By  this  time  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  controls  do  not  stop  in- 
flation, for  inflation  is  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  which  has 
proceeded  during  the  past  period  as  the 
Government  has  been  spending  far  more 
money  than  it  has  received  in  revenue 
and  has.  in  fact,  recorded  the  hugest 
deficits  in  our  historj-. 

While  controls  do  nothing  to  stop  in- 
flation, they  do  a  great  deal  to  cause  seri- 
ous dislocations  in  our  entire  economy. 
The  policy  of  price  controls  on  natural 
gas.  for  example,  has  increased  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  products,  just  as 
keeping  the  price  of  electricity  and  other 
forms  of  power  artificially-  low  has  also 
increased  that  demand.  At  the  same  time 
that  Government  kept  the  price  of  energy 
artificially  low,  it  also  limited  the  de- 
mand through  artificial  import  quotas. 
These,  not  the  Arab  boycott,  are  the  real 
components  of  our  ciurent  energy 
crisis. 

Now,  Americans  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  that  many  other  shortages 
are  developing  In  our  economy.  One  of 
these  Is  in  the  area  of  paper  products 
Shoppers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  finding  it  harder  than  ever  to  buy 
paper  products  and  magazine  publishers 
are  scouring  the  world  for  enough  stock 
to  get  through  1974.  Commercial  printers 
of  catalogs  and  telephone  books  are 
running  out  of  Inventories  and  Govern- 
ment paper  supplies  are  the  lowest  in 
historj-. 

The  rea.son  for  this  situation  is  that 
paper  manufacturers,  onerating  under 
restrictive  price  controls,  are  dropping 
le.ss  profitable  lines  and  hope  to  export 
more  of  their  products  overseas. 

Price  controls  have  caused  low  rates 
of  return  for  paper  sold  In  the  United 
States,  particularly  for  cheaper  grades 
Low  profits  In  the  paper  industrj-  for  the 
pn=t  several  years  have  discouraged  capi- 
tal investment,  just  a.s  Imnort  quotas 
on  petroleum  discouraeed  the  building  of 
new  refineries.  Now  that  demand— in 
both  the  paper  and  the  energj-  field- 
is  climbing,  we  are  feeUng  the  lack  of 
capital  investment  in  recent  years  which 
ha.s  been  directly  caased  by  Government 
controls.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental cleanup  urograms  have  hit  paper- 
makers  very  hard  and  other  shortages 
also  caused  by  controls,  such  as  chlorine 
for  bleaching,  caustic  soda  for  pulp  proc- 
es.^ing  and  starch  to  give  paper  firm- 
ne.s- have  caused  added  dilBculties. 

Paper  industry  spokesmen  declare 
that  Government  controls  have  resulted 
in  a  -two-tiered"  pricing  syrtem  in  which 
exported  pulp  and  paper  bring  consid- 
erably hlglior  pric?'3  th.ir.  that  sold  in 
the  domestic  market. 

Di.;cussin„'  the  paper  shortage.  Joseph 
P.  Tonelli.  president  of  the  United  Paper- 
workers   Union,   notes    that   the   paper 


crisis  is  caused  solely  by  Government 
controls  which  make  it  possible  for  pulp 
to  be  exported  at  twice  the  domestic 
price.  The  cure  advocated  by  both  the 
paper  companies  and  the  Paperworkers 
Union  is  simple.  Mr.  Tonelli  declares  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council — 

Must  decontrol  wages  and  prices — Prices  of 
pulp  and  paper  products  should  be  allowed 
to  rise  In  a  free  market.  Paper  companies 
need  profit  levels  that  will  permit  them  to 
generate  Internal  cash.  A  higher  rate  of  re- 
turn on  investment  Is  essential  In  order  to 
attract  new  additional  capital  If  present 
needs  are  to  be  met. 

The  policy  of  controls  is  also  leading 
to  a  number  of  other  scarce  items.  Steel, 
for  example,  is  now  bi  ven--  short  supplv 
and  may  become  scarcer  in  the  davs 
ahead.  Plastics,  which  are  derived  basic- 
ally from  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
present  a  dim  outlook,  as  do  synthetic 
fibers.  Shortages  also  loom  ahead  for 
aluminum,  cement,  lertilizer  and  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Unless  controls  are  ended.  Americans 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  repeated 
shortages  faced  by  those  who  Uve  under 
other  managed  economies. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls  is 
directly  responsible  for  our  current  fuel 
problems. 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
revealed  that  by  September  1970  the 
shortage  had  begun  to  take  effect.'  The 
National  Petroleum  Council  warned  that 
the  country  faced  a  deficit  of  250  000 
barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil  during  the 
winters  of  1970  and  1971.  A  House  sub- 
committee investigated  the  fuel  crisis 
and  heard,  from  Government  and  indus- 
try witnesses,  a  number  of  suggested 
reasons  for  the  short  supply:  tougher 
environmental  regulations  were  requir- 
ing utilities  to  bum  larger  quantities  of 
cleaner  fuels;  atomic  energy  was  far  be- 
hind schedule;  demand  for  energy  was 
shocting  up;  international  disruptions 
were  decreasing  crude  oil  imports. 

What  did  we  do  in  response  to  this 
situation?  The  President  Imposed  wage 
and  price  controls  on  the  economy.  Thus, 
fuel  oil  prices  were  frozen  at  off-season 
lows  and  gasoline  prices  at  seasonal 
highs.  The  result  was  to  discourage  the 
refinmg  of  fuel  oil. 

While  Government  price  controls  have 
kept  the  cost  of  oil  artificially  low,  there- 
by increasing  demand,  the  general  in- 
fiation  of  the  economy  has  made  the  cost 
of  finding  oil  increasingly  high.  Between 
19eo  and  1970,  the  cost  of  drilling  an 
average  well  in  the  United  States  rose 
from  S55,000  to  almost  $95,000.  Today, 
drilling  the  average  off-shore  well  costs' 
more  than  $500,000,  and  the  average  well 
in  Alaska  will  run  to  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  chances  of  hitting 
a  productive  well  are  only  1  in  8.  If  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  interfere  in  the 
economy,  businessmen  will  have  little  in- 
centive to  make  the  huge  investments 
necessary. 

What  began  with  a  total  freeze  of 
wages  and  prices  on  August  15,  1971,  has 
evolved  through  a  set  of  numbered  phases 
into  a  highly  complex  system  of  regula- 
tions that  is  keeping  thousands  of  law- 
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yers,  bureaucrats,  and  accountants  busy 
What  it  has  accomplished,  however  is 
largely  negative.  With  controls  during 
the  past  several  years  we  have  seen  con- 
sumer prices  rise  more  than  8  percent 
retail  food  prices  rise  more  than  16  per- 
cent and  wholesale  prices  rise  more  than 
17  percent. 

Inflation  cannot  be  solved  by  controls 
but  can  only  be  compounded  by  them' 
Economist  Hans  Senholz  notes  that: 

Inflation  la  the  creation  of  new  money  bv 
monetary  authorities.  In  more  traditional 
terminology.  It  Is  the  creation  of  money 
that  visibly  raises  goods  prices  and  lowers 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.  ...  it  may 
take  the  form  of  'simple  inflation.'  in  which 
case  the  proceeds  of  the  new  money  issues 
accrue  to  the  government  for  deficit  spend- 
ing. Or  It  may  appear  as  'credit  expansion  • 
In  which  case  the  authorities  channel  the 
newly  created  money  Into  the  loan  market 
.  .  .  Both  forms  are  inflation  in  the  broader 
sense  and  as  such  are  willful  and  deliberate 
policies  conducted  by  government. 

The  fact  is  that  Govei-nment  alone  is 
strictly  accountable  for  inflation  because 
Government  alone  determines  the  money 
supply.  If  Congress  continues  to  spend 
more  money  than  it  has,  no  amount  of 
controls"  on  wages  and  prices  within 
the  economy  can  solve  the  Inflation  prob- 
lem. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  a  sound  econ- 
omy, as  President  Nixon  once  seemed  to 
understand,  is  to  permit  the  free  market 
to  work.  Perhaps  our  current  shortages 
and  high  prices  will  help  to  educate 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  Government 
manipulation  of  the  economy  is  the  cause 
of  our  current  dilemma— and  that  only 
Government  withdrawal  from  economic 
controls  can  point  in  the  direction  of  a 
real  solution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
aware  of  the  heavy  toll  that  the  current 
rate  of  inflation  is  taking  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Some  people  thought  that 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  would 
help  in  controlling  this  rate  of  inflation. 

This  act — enacted  over  President 
Nixon's  opposition  in  1970  and  extended 
by  Congress  in  May  1971— has  furnished 
the  statutory  authority  for  the  various 
price  control  and  freeze  periods  we  have 
undergone  for  the  last  2V2  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  face  the  facts. 
Regulation  of  prices  at  a  level  where  it 
is  insufficiently  profltable  to  produce  the 
particular  product  can  only  cause  artifi- 
cial shortages.  The  shortage  of  beef  in 
1973  is  an  excellent  example.  This  Is 
what  happens  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dabbles  with  the  economy.  For  a 
graphic  illustration  I  would  like  to  call 
the  fold-out  cover  of  the  current  News- 
week to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  1973  I  voted  against  the  1-year  ex- 
tension of  this  act  because  it  can  only 
hurt  our  economy.  When  our  economy 
falters,  the  American  consumer  pays  the 
price.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I  would 
again  vote  against  any  extension  of  the 
act.  Setting  maximum  price  ceilings  over 
any  product  is  certainly  no  way  to  assure 
adequate  production.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  basic  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand  before  they 
vote  on  any  measure  which  may  be  tem- 
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porarily  attractive,  but  which  can  only 
stifle  the  economy.  It  is  certainly  time 
for  this  country  to  get  back  to  our  basic 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  still  beUeves  that  price  controls 
can  stop  inflation  is,  I  am  afraid,  beyond 
help.  All  one  has  to  do  is  examine  the 
facts.  On  a  6-month  average  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  during  1970,  before 
the  imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, the  Consumer  Price  Index  moved 
downward  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
controls  where  inflicted  upon  the  econ- 
omy- in  August  of  1971.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tough  phase  II  era,  during  1972,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  shifted  to  upward 
heights  and  continued  to  rise  to  higher 
levels — far  ascending  those  plains 
reached  in  the  preceding  imcontrolled 
economy. 

Solely  on  the  basis  of  the  graph  [graph 
not  printed  in  Record]  one  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  implementation  of 
price  controls  have  failed  to  extinguish 
inflation,  but  conversely  have  added  fuel 
to  inflation.  Perhaps  this  conclusion  Is 
oversimplified,  because  since  mid-1972 
there  have  been  other  inflationarj'  pres- 
sures working  upon  the  economy,  such 
as  an  increasing  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  an  expanding  money  supply  of 
roughly  7.4  percent. 

The  proponents  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  stood  in  this  vei-y  Chamber 
for  almost  4  years  and  have  argued  that 
controls  are  the  panacea  to  stopping  the 
rise  in  prices.  Their  medicine  has  not  only 
been  counterproductive  in  halting  infia- 
tion,  but  has  created  severe  shortages 
throughout  the  marketplace.  Within  the 
last  year,  my  constituents  have  been 
flooding  my  office  with  letters  telling  me 
of  the  material  shortages  they  have  been 
experiencing  in  everything  from  fertil- 
izers to  petrochemicals,  not  to  mention 
other  oil  products.  These  shortages  have 
resulted  in  periodic  layoffs  and  unem- 
ployment during  a  period  of  an  unprece- 
dented rise  in  the  cost  of  living  index. 

Whenever  tight  controls  are  imposed 
upon  the  economy,  shortages  and  dislo- 
cations are  bound  to  appear.  Controls  In- 
duce shortages  by  inflicting  artificial 
price  ceilings  on  products  and  materials 
which  make  these  items  more  econom- 
ically attractive  on  the  international 
market,  thereby  stimulating  exports. 
Consequently,  we  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
porting of  many  materials  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  because  they  bring  higher 
prices,  when  there  is  a  vital  need  for  these 
products  in  this  countrj'.  Controls  also 
provide  no  economic  incentive  to  rein- 
,  vest,  research  and  develop,  as  has  been 
so  clearly  illustrated  with  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industries.  As  economy  with 
no  economic  incentive  is  an  economy  with 
no  economic  opportunity,  which  means 
no  new  jobs  and  unemployment  for 
thousands  of  marginal  workers. 

It  is  the  Congress  that  is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  present  state  of  our  economy,  in- 
flation, shortages  and  the  energy  crisis. 
We  must  begin  acting  as  responsible  leg- 
L-slators  and  start  undoing  some  of  the 
measures  and  other  mischief  which  have 
generated  these  problems.  Our  attempt 
to  rewrite  the  basic  laws  of  economics  is 
akin  to  lowering  the  freezing  point  of 


water  by  legislation.  We  must  allow  the 
market  mechanisms  of  labor  and  business 
to  restore  the  needed  equilibrium  to  the 
economy,  instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  an 
army  of  Washington  bureaucrats.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  totally  end  all 
authority  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols by  letting  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  expire  on  April  30,  1974. 


A   NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAl.lS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  is 
having  hearings  on  our  national  trans- 
portation policy,  and  what  it  should  be. 
Chairman  McFall  is  to  be  commended 
for  these  worthwhile  hearings,  which  I 
hope  will  encourage  DOT  to  come  for- 
ward, at  long  last  with  a  national  trans- 
portation policy,  and  that  the  House  will 
unify  its  approach  to  transportation. 

I  suggest  the  following  policy  be  estab- 
lished: A  single  national  rate  and  reg- 
ulation policy. 

The  Nation's  transportation  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  creating  and 
maintaining  a  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated intermodal,  interstate  system  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  public  interest.  The  regulations 
should  be  uniform  for  all  modes  and  the 
degree  of  regulation  should  vary  with  the 
degree  of  monopolization  existing  at  anj- 
particular  point  in  the  system.  Govern- 
ment regulations  should  thus  take  into 
account  the  importance  of  both  trans- 
portation and  shipping  units  in  a  partic- 
ular market,  with  competition  allowed 
to  set  individual  prices  above  costs  where 
neither  shippers  nor  the  industry  have 
power  to  control  rates  and  quahty  of 
service.  Otherwise  the  rates  will  all  be 
set  publicly  by  goverrunental  regulation. 
The  ICC  should  be  given  a  period  of  time 
to  demonstrate  whether  It  can  overcome 
its  present  regulators'  lag;  if  not  then  the 
regulatory  system  should  be  restructured 
so  as  to  produce  prompt  and  fair  reg- 
ulation. 

A     TTNUTED     TRANSPORTATION     BUDGET 

A  unified  transportation  budget  would 
show,  for  example,  not  only  what  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  are  spend- 
ing as  agencies,  but  what  each  transpor- 
tation mode  is  receiving  on  a  functional 
basis,  what  it  is  recommended  to  re- 
ceive under  a  coordinated  systemwide 
approach,  and  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  achieve  that  result.  Further,  budget 
planners  should  look  not  at  theoretical 
economic  models  but  at  how  Federal  ex- 
penditures help  or  could  help  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  transport  modes. 
Transportation  is  a  competitive  industry 
but  much  of  it  is  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  regulation,  along 
with  financial  assistance,  must  be  even- 
handed,  innovative  and  with  an  eye  to- 
ward coordination. 

A  Select  Committee  on  Transportation 
or.  In  the  alternative,  a  blue-ribbon 
Commission  on  Transportation  policy.  I 


am  aware  that  most  Commission  reports 
end  up  on  remote  shelves  in  public  li- 
braries and  secondly,  that  most  select 
committees  wind  up  being  permanent 
committees  with  large  staffs  and  even 
larger  budgets.  But  such  is  not  always 
the  case.  President  Johnson's  Crime 
Commission — the  challenge  of  crime  in 
a  free  society — performed  extremely 
valuable  work  and  made  important  con- 
tributions. Its  efforts  paved  tJie  v.ay  and 
led  directly  to  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act 
and  other  anticrime  legislation.  I  hope 
that  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  new  committee  or 
Commission  on  Ti-ansportation.  A  select 
committee,  for  example  could  consist  of 
the  transportation  experts  on  each  of 
the  relevant  House  committees. 

A  single  trust  fund  for  transportation. 
At  present,  we  have  an  airport  and  air- 
ways trust  fimd  and  a  highway  trust 
fund  and  direct  funding  for  waterways. 
The  trust  funds  consist  of  revenues  gen- 
erated by  users  of  the  particular  system 
and  this  system  has  led  to  intensive  cap- 
ital development  of  parts  of  our  trans- 
portation while  other  parts  have  lan- 
guished. 

The  trouble  with  single  piupose  allo- 
cations is  that  they  generate  such  mo- 
mentiun  and  interest  group  support  that 
they  become  self-perpetuating.  Further, 
and  more  costly  to  transportation  as  a 
whole,  they  benefit  certain  segments  of 
the  transportation  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  integrated,  coordinated 
transport  system.  The  Interstate  High- 
way System,  for  example,  has  nearly  put 
the  eastern  railroads  out  of  business:  One 
year  the  New  Haven  Railroad  made  a  lot 
of  money  hauling  sand,  gravel,  and  ce- 
ment; shortly  thereafter  the  same  sand, 
gravel,  and  cement  was  used  to  build  a 
superhighway  that  helped  propel  the 
railroad  into  bankruptcy. 

A  single  transportation  trust  ftmd, 
which  would  likely  have  to  include  new 
user  charges — perhaps  on  shippers,  rail 
passengers  and  others — would  not  end 
revenue  problems  in  transportation.  But 
It  would  lead  to  rational  decisions  on 
which  mode,  which  function,  which  tv-pes 
of  transport  vehicles  and  which  f  imctions 
should  be  assisted  financially.  It  would 
also  lead  to  decisions  on  a  basis  that 
would  result  in  coordinated  movement  of 
people  and  goods.  The  piecemeal  ap- 
proach must  be  ended. 

CONCI-TTSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  recom-- 
mendatlons  if  carried  out  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  present  slightly  chaotic  regu- 
latory and  legislative  system  we  have  for 
dealing  with  our  national  transportation 
network.  I  hope  they  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  all  my  colleagues  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  American  trans- 
portation. 


NONRECIPROCAL  TRADE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  first  hearings  held  in  1960  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Impact  of  Imports 
and    Exports    on    American    Employ- 
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ment.  I  have  personally  tried  to  warn 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
anybody  that  would  listen,  about  the 
grave  dangers  In  our  international  trade 
posture. 

Our  trade  policies  are  supposedly  de- 
lineated nrst  in  the  original  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  sponsored  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  and 
later  in  the  amendments  to  this  act 
known  as  the  Kennedy  Round  of  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements. 

The  original  trade  agreements  and 
the  Kennedy  Round  were  described  in 
glowing  terms  and  held  out  promises  of 
expanding  Job  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  At  the  same  time  these 
agreements  would  serve  to  build  a  struc- 
ture for  world  peace  Inasmuch  as  freer 
trade  among  nations  would  eliminate 
the  friction  that  prevented  all  men  from 
being  brothers. 

WeU.  we  have  been  over  that  route 
now  for  40  years  and  the  harvest  we 
have  reaped  does  not  fulfill  its  rosy 
promises.  Instead  we  have  seen  one 
major  and  two  minor  wars,  costly  in 
both  lives  and  money,  unrest  at  home 
and  abroard,  a  400  percent  Increase  In 
the  numbers  of  mouths  being  fed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  more  actual  unemployment 
^  ^L^.?y  P°^'  i"  t^e  last  40  years. 

The  little  "fringe  benefits"  we  W  re- 

H,  dl'^/vf^"'  *^'  ^'^^^^^^  t^ade  policy  S- 
hSfn  J^^.vf'"^^'^'^  ^^"°"^  debt  in  our 
hstorj'.  the  lowest  doUar  value  in  our 
history;    Ck)vpmment    payrolls    greater 

thrn^.r*^"-"^  °^  *^«  t°t^l  budgets  of 
the  nations  making  up  the  United  Na- 
lions:  a  dangerous  dependency  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  hundreds  of  items  in 
daily  use;  and  an  insufQclency  of  fuels 

s?b.t«n?fo?\^  ^^^""^  ^"°"S^  ^  present 
substantial  inconvenience  in  peacetime 

AiwxP'^^  ^  ^^r^°"s  disaster  if  at  war 

All  through  these  many  years  of  mv 

committee's  work  in  this  field,  we  hSe 

been  laughed  at,  ridiculed  and  pictured 

Tf  i2?il?.?^^  '^"^  because  slJSe 

rL  J.^^'^K  °  ^^^  ^°'^  *^«se  trade  poli- 

promTse?      """^  ^"^""^ent  of  the  rosy 

For  the  Record  this  day,  I  want  tn 

tS.^lf  *;  ^.yf  ^'  ^"^^^  e'^lcerpTf rom 
thelatest  thinking  on  the  part  of  th^ 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Board,  individual 
^S^T'f"^^  and  historical  factum  an 

f^Zn^  *^^*"  '^'■^^  ^  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  and  the  people,  that  the 

torli'J.^^  "i  our  destruction  lies  In  our 
lorelgn  trade  policy. 

I  never  thought  that  I  would  like  to  see 

Srif^'^'^'",'  ^°"^d  ^^ad  m  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  as  I  did  today,  a  lead 

WaS*or  ^  /°"°r ^  "Energy^Expe^ 
Warn  of  Costs  and  Dangers  in  U.S  In- 
dependence." Evidently  they  feel  that 
sitting  m  line  for  gasoline,  being   ncon- 

IZZ?^  ^.  shortapes-artSfclal  or 
otherwise— is  too  much  of  a  price  to  oav 

InTe'f  th  ""  o^'"^^'^^"  Indep'en^encT 
in  le.«;s  than  2  years  we  are  slated  to 

celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the  ]Sla° 

ration    of   Independence.    Our   experts 

would  change  aU  that  and  celebrate  tS 

-nlf  "^ly"^*?  °"  -^"ly  4.  1976  with  a 
Declaration  of  Dependence"  upon  all 
nations  that  sell  us  anything. 
Not  long  ago  I  spoke  on  international 
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trade  and  used  as  my  theme  a  three- 
legged  stool.  Allow  me  to  read  excerpts 
from  the  text  of  that  speech.  I  believe  it 
has  a  message  of  some  importance  for 
all  of  us." 

International  Trade 
"a  three-lecged  stool" 
After  many  years  of  holding  hearings. 
making  observations  and  on-site  Inspections 
in  many  foreign  coimtrles  and  within  the 
United  States,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  problems  have  answers  that  stem 
from  a  very  simple  solution. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  problems  of  free  trade, 
protectionism,  balance  of  payments,  quotas! 
restrictions,  dollar  values  and  volume  of 
goods,  which  are  part  of  foreign  trade,  lend 
themselves  to  an  easy  «olution.  However,  we 
must  start  by  considering  a  nation's  economy 
during  a  period  when  it  was  under  protective 
agreements,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  then 
study  that  same  nation  when  It  was  not 
protected  by  tariffs  or  restrictions. 

A  long  time  ago  a  small  farmer  milked  his 
cow  to  produce  milk  to  sell  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, in  order  to  get  the  necessary  cash  to 
buy  the  Items  he  needed  for  his  farm  and 
family.  In  those  days,  a  farmer  never  milked 
his  cow  to  sell  that  mUk  to  another  farmer 
who  had  cows  to  milk.  But,  instead,  he  sold 
his  milk  to  the  harness  maker,  wheat  miller, 
and  the  other  people  la  his  community  who 
could  use  his  milk  and  give  him  their  serv- 
ices or  products  in  exchange. 

Farmers  used  to  milk  their  cows  ou  a  clay 
or  mud  floor.  It  was  quite  a  chore  because 
the  stool  would  tip  on  the  uneven  floors; 
and,  you  could  never  ctnint  on  "Ole  Bessy'' 
standing  still.  Then  by  accident  or  design 
one  farmer  developed  a  three-legged  stool. 
The  three  legs  gave  the  stool  stabUlty,  which 
13  needed.  The  three-lagged  stool  comes  to 
mind,  when  I  th'.nk  of  stabilizing  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  perfect  example  of  stabilization, 
when  you  have  an  uneven  floor  from  which 
to  work.  Conditions  change  our  economy. 
Products  change  so  demands  change  and, 
therefore,  costs  and  taxes  often  change.  The 
floor  of  our  economy  Is  never  even,  so  I 
believe  a  sound  formula  must  be  based  on 
economic  stability.  The  three-legged  stool  of 
economy  is  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption. 

Production,  either  in  b  barn  on  the  farm, 
or  in  factories  or  mining  Jobs,  is  the  basic 
seed  money  that  affects  the  entire  economy. 
Distributors  cannot  siirvlve  without  produc- 
tion and  consumption  cannot  be  fed  without 
distribution.  If  we  do  not  consume  what  we 
produce,  we  do  not  have  true  production. 
This  is  the  simple  formula. 

Now  we  have  put  a  fourth  leg  on  our 
three-legged  stool.  This  leg  represents  the 
Importation  of  products  that  displace  Amer- 
ican-made products,  which  in  turn  flow  into 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  consump- 
tion. This  Importation  causes  us  to  lose  our 
stability  because  we  are  losing  Jobs  in  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  was  ever  the  goal  of  Inter- 
national trade  to  have  trading  nations  ships 
pass  each  other,  both  loaded  down  with  the 
same  product.  As  the  President  of  a  large 
corporation  once  said  "Everyone  is  carrying 
kumquats  to  Khartoum  I" 

Orderly  trade  means  dealing  with  a  prod- 
uct or  products  a  nation  needs  and  does  not 
have  in  sufficient  quantltv.  One  nation  Im- 
ports a  product  line  It  does  not  have  and 
needs,  and  exports  a  product  line  It  has  an 
over  abundance  of  to  a  nation  that  needs 
that  particular  Item  or  Items.  -We  are  not 
doing  that.  We  Import  unneeded  products 
which  pollute  our  marketplace  for  our  own 
products.  At  this  rate  we  can't  and  won't 
last.  It's  like  having  a  tiger  by  the  tail— 
you  better  not  let  go  until  you  have  some 
kind  of  a  fence  between  you  and  the  cat. 
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I  know,  you  know,  and  everyone  else  knows 
that  If  we  were  to  do  what  we  must  fst^^ 
gradually  taking  back  the  American  market 
place  with  American-made  products)  wp 
would  see  the  love  that  many  nations  profess 
for  us  disappear  over-night. 

We  started  helping  the  dependent  nations 
to  become  sound  and  independent,  but  now 
our  problem  Is,  how  many  of  their  product 
can  we  be  expected  to  take  and  still  remain 
independent,  while  allowing  them  to  main- 
tain  their  Independence.  The  common  mar 
ket  was  created  to  make  these  nations  Inde 
pendent  and  strong— both  economically  and 
militarily.  In  the  meantime,  however  these 
same  nations  have  practically  closed  their 
doors  to  our  products  or  have  put  up  larw 
trade  barriers,  while  at  the  same  time  thev 
ship  their  products  Into  our  marketplace 
without  barriers.  We  must  seek  to  restore 
competitive  conditions  by  equalizing  the 
different  parities  of  cost  between  tradlnp 
nations.  »auujg 

We  need  the  restoration  of  the  same  com- 
petitive conditions  that  fostered  the  develoo 
ment  of  the  industrial  leadership  achieved 
by  this  country  In  the  past  75  years  The 
present  system  of  production  and  dl.strlbu- 
tlon  In  this  country  represents  a  sharp  de- 
parture, not  only  from  our  past  system  but 
al.^o  from  our  economic  lorebearers  in 
Europe. 

While  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which 
brought  great  Industrial  changes  to  England 
predated  our  Industrial  development,  ouj^ 
subsequent  adoption  of  mass  production  In 
the  T'wentleth  Century  as  an  off-spring  of  a 
dynamic  technology,  soon  moved  us  far  afield 
from  o'or  earlier  Industrial  heritage 

Particularly  noteworthy  among  the  basic 
supporting  factors  In  our  great  departure 
were  (1)  a  recognition  of  competition  as  an 
Incentive  to  effort  by  producers  to  merit 
consumer  favor  as  a  producer  reward  (2) 
perception  of  the  Independence  of  mass"  pro- 
duction on  mass  purchased  power,  and  (3) 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  employee  compen- 
satlon  as  the  predominant  Ingredient  of 
buying  in  the  marketplace. 

Pursuit  of  production  In  this  framework 
guarded  by  laws  against  monopoly,  by  laws 
designed  to  prevent  erosion  of  purchasing 
power  through  low-wage  competition,  such 
as  outlawing  of  child  labor  and  sweatshop 
operation,  plus  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
laws  In  support  of  collective  bargaining  led 
to  an  amazing  proliferation  of  production 
of  a  vast  variety  of  conaumer  goods  far  be- 
yond the  level  of  necessities— propelled  by 
the  profit  motive.  ^ 

Because  of  dependence  of  production  on 
consumption,  and  the  propensity  of  consum- 
ers to  respond  to  the  condition  or  anticipated 
condition  Of  their  pocketbook,  trade  became 
a  sensitive  subject.  With  thU  in  mind  we 
recognized  that  we  had  to  give  a  wage  to  the 
worker  that  would  enable  him  to  buy  his  own 
productivity.  We  were  looking  inward  to  sales 
and  consumption— not  outwards 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  must  go  back 
to  the  simple  formula  of  production,  distrib- 
uTion  and  consumption.  If  we  want  free 
trade,  as  it  Is  practiced  In  the  world  today, 
we  must  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  failure  to  Increase  foreign  wages  to  anv- 
where  near  the  United  States  wat?e  standard 
Will  allow  us  to  become  compeiui.e  in  the 
common  marketplace.  For  free  trade  to  be 
fair  trade  all  factors  must  be  alike.  Wages 
of  all  nations  should  be  similar,  including 
frmge  benefits.  Nations  should  import  what 
they  need  and  export  to  other  nations  who 
need  it.  thE:r  excesses.  In  order  for  a  country 
to  maintain  its  democracy  it  must  be  allowed 
to  compe'e. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  take  our  country's 
full  employment  years  and  ascertain  what 
andjiow  much  our  Imports  were  from  various 
countries.  That  should  be  our  goal !  We  should 
measure  the  number  of  years,  the  increase 
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In  any  import,  and  the  resulting  decline  in 
our  economy.  Then  we  should  start  percent- 
age-wise reducing  the  Import  until  we  are  at 
the  level  where  we  had  the  best  economy. 
We  proved,  with  wheat,  grains  and  other 
items,  that  by  selling  them  at  world  market 
prices  (Where  everyone  else  was  selling  at 
reasonably  close  prices)  people  bought  our 
wheat. 

I  believe  that  If  a  nation  wants  a  low- 
waged  Industry  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exploit  our  high-priced  market  and  our 
high-waged  workers.  For  example:  we  can 
not  hope  to  compete  with  the  Far  East  where 
workers  are  paid  3c  an  hour  and  up.  Another 
example  Is  Europe  where  wages  run  about 
81.35-81.40  an  hour.  Even  with  quotes  on 
imports,  they  will  do  us  no  good  unless  wages 
paid  to  foreign  workers  approximate  those 
paid  to  American  workers.  I  would  not  allow 
a  product  to  be  exploited.  I  would  put  the 
difference  In  cost  between  a  foreign-made 
product  and  a  similar  American-made  prod- 
uct Into  a  separate  fund  which  would  be 
used  for  paying  our  producers  the  differential 
between  these  products  and  their  exports.  If 
they  want  to  trade  on  this  basis  we  will  not 
need  walls,  tariffs,  or  customs.  All  we  will 
need  is  a  lot  of  men  for  the  factories  that 
will  open  up. 

The  achievement  of  full  employment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  growing  and  diversified 
product  base  in  the  United  States  Is  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  foreign  policy  and  do- 
mestic tranquality. 

Domestic  Industries  must  be  given  forgive- 
ness for  certain  production  costs,  not  neces- 
sarily production-based,  made  under  domes- 
tic protection  laws  on  all  products  which  we 
ship  overseas.  This  will  keep  us  more  com- 
petitive. Practically  all  nations  do  this  now, 
for  their  exports,  In  one  form  or  another. 

Even  In  a  trade  system  based  on  quotas,  we 
should  never  buy  at  a  price  that  does  not 
a'.Iow  a  foreign  worker  to  receive  the  same 
wages  that  his  counterpart  gets  producing 
the  same  product  In  another  country. 
This  would  stop  evidenced  exploitation  of 
low-waged  workers  and  be  honest  free  trade. 
History  will  record  that  nation  which,  by 
one  pretext  or  another,  has  exploited  work- 
ers for  the  affluence  In  Its  society. 

When  an  American  worker,  earning  an 
average  wage,  demands  the  economic  right 
to  buy  products  as  a  consumer  from  a  foreign 
worker  being  paid  from  Zi  to  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour,  we're  engaging  In  some  kind  of 
economic  slavery.  That  low-paid  foreign 
worker  can't  buy  the  Amertcan  workers  prod- 
ucts. This  Is  not  valid  free  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  involved  in 
international  trade  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  spread  of  internationalism  among 
corporations  of  all  kinds.  At  the  urging  of 
this  Government,  it  has  caused  a  massive 
exportation  of  American  money,  tech- 
nology, business  and  industrial  knowhow. 
and  above  all.  patriotism.  One  major 
American  corporate  executive  proudlv 
pointed  out  that  his  company  did  not 
view  itself  as  solely  American  any  longer. 

These  organizations  are  treated  as  fav- 
orite sons  while  American  based  industry' 
and  production  facilities  su-e  Inundated 
by  taxes,  guidelines  and  regulations  that 
are  normally  reserved  for  stepchildren. 
Domestic  industries— those  not  multina- 
tional in  scope— are  being  treated  as  the 
unwanted  and  hard-pressed  Cinderella. 
No  need  to  go  into  the  many  details  but 
certain  facts  stand  out. 

At  a  very  recent  meeting  of  the  top 
labor  leaders  in  the  country,  a  high  level 
decision  spelled  out  the  facts  and  fears 
of  these  leaders,  who  have  never  been 
Imown  to  be  protectionists,  and  who  have 
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been  strong  advocates  of  freer  trade  all 
over  the  world.  They  know  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  truth  must  be 
simply  stated  for  all  to  understand  and 
comprehend. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Meany.  the 
respected  head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  will  lead 
that  movement  into  a  vigorous  and  di- 
rect drive  to  revive  our  job  potential  and 
to  bring  back  the  jobs  that  have  been 
exported  for  the  sole  aggrandizement  of 
the  profiteering  importers  and  exporters, 
many  of  whom  are  tied  to  the  production 
of  multinational  corporations.  Even  the 
United  Auto  Workers  President,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  and  his  group  have  called  for 
an  embargo  on  all  imported  cars  during 
this  great  emergency  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  For  the  first  time,  the  UAW  has 
admitted  that  imports  do  indeed  affect 
jobs.  The  boldness  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile corporations  that  spend  most  of 
their  advertising  money  publicizing  their 
foreign-made  cars  is  something  to  be- 
hold. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  the  multina- 
tional corporations  tied  to  the  free  trade 
movement  have  caused  adverse  condi- 
tions to  come  to  such  a  point  that  prac- 
tically everj-  person  in  the  United  States 
who  has  an  understanding  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  workers  and  their  families 
must  consider  the  following  pertinent  ob- 
servations made  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council. 

International  Trade  and  Investment 
The  International  economic  structure  has 
been  seriously  shaken.  Normal  trade  patterns 
are  being  shattered.  National  currencies  are 
In  disarray.  Nations  with  once -comfortable 
trade  balances  are  desperately  seeking  larger 
export  markets  to  earn  the  price  of  oU  for 
Industrial  survival. 

Much  of  the  blame  can  be  laid  to  the  stag- 
gering price  increases  levied  by  the  oU-pro- 
duclng  nations,  which  have  further  fueled  a 
global  inflation  carrying  with  It  the  pos- 
sibility of  worldwide  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment of  crushing  proportions. 

These  events  have  made  the  Administra- 
tion's so-caUed  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  to- 
tally obsolete.  Its  provisions  bear  no  relation 
to  the  events  of  the  day.  Indeed,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  late  last  year  and  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  A  total  re- 
examination of  U.S.  trade  and  Investment 
needs  Is  in  order,  utilizing  the  realities  of  the 
Seventies — particularly  1974 — and  abandon- 
ing the  dead  and  luiworkable  dogmas  of  the 
past. 

The  energy  crisis  comes  on  the  American 
economy  at  a  time  when  It  already  Is  in  deep 
distress,  much  of  it  traceable  to  the  nation's 
misguided  and  misapplied  foreign  trade  and 
Investment  policies.  The  American  worker, 
consumer  and  businessman  are  all  suffering 
from  a  deepening  erosion  of  the  U.S.  Indus- 
trial base.  A  tide  of  imports  has  wiped  out 
more  than  a  miUion  Jobs  as  products  and 
whole  industries  have  been  engulfed.  The 
export  of  technology  and  capital  at  reckless 
rates  have  funneled  American  production  and 
productivity  abroad,  costing  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy  not  only  badly-needed  new  jobs  and  Job 
opportunities  but  the  benefits  of  more  ef- 
ficient production  means.  Multinational  cor- 
porations, manipulating  U.S.  tax  laws,  have 
transferred  jobs  and  production  overseas  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  economy,  cost- 
ing the  nation  badly-needed  tax  revenue. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  falls  to 
address  Itself  to  these  problems.  In  addition 
to  granting  the  President  unprecedented  and 
sweeping  new  powers  which  he  could  use  to 


permanently  alter  the  structure  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  bUl  contains  these  serious  deficiencies: 

It  provides  no  specific  machinery  to  reg- 
ulate the  suffocating,  flow  of  Imports  or  to 
curb  the  export  of  materials  In  short  supply 
at  home. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  export  of  U.S. 
technology  and  capital  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  corporations — mainly  American- 
based  multinationals — can  maximize  profits 
and  minimise  costs  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
Jobs  and  production. 

It  does  nothing  to  close  the  lucrative  tax 
loopholes  for  mtiltlnatlonals  which  make  It 
more  profitable  for  them  to  locate  and  pro- 
duce abroad. 

It  does  nothing  to  repeal  Items  806.30  and 
807  of  the  Tariff  Code,  which  encourage  U.S. 
firms  to  locate  abroad  and  take  advantage 
of  low-wage  foreign  production  and  a  special 
low  tariff  rate  on  goods  exported  to  the  U.3. 
It  falls  to  assure  action  against  unfair 
trade  practices  of  other  nations. 

It  does  not  assure  adequate  U.S.  responses 
against  new  and  old  barriers  to  U.S.  prod- 
ucts raised  by  other  nations,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  nations  of  the  world  are  re- 
examining these  barriers  with  an  eye  to 
greater  self  protection. 

It  encourages  the  entry  of  goods  from  low- 
wage  nations  of  the  world  at  special  or  zero 
tariffs. 

It  ensures  the  further  heavy  erosion  or 
stunted  growth  of  badly-hit  U.S.  industries 
such  as  steel,  apparel,  chemical  and  aUled 
products,  rubber,  shoes,  stone,  clay  and  glass, 
autos.  aircraft  and  electronics. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  America's  Indus- 
trial base  and  productive  strength  have  been 
weakened  by  current  foreign  trade  and  In- 
vestment policies,  and  makes  no  provisions 
for  restoring  the  nation's  critically  needed 
industrial  health. 

For  these  reasons  Congress  should  reject 
the  bill  now  before  it  and  write  a  new  trade 
bUl  which  will  contain  legislative  provisions 
that  are  comprehensive,  flexible  and  realistic. 
The  new  legislation  should: 
1.  Regulate  U.S.  Imports  and  exports  as  a 
means  of  establishing  an  orderly  flow  of  in- 
ternational trade.  Specific  fiexlble  legislative 
machinery  Is  needed  to  control  Imports.  Thla 
flexible  mechanism  should  also  be  applied  aa 
a  restraint  on  the  excessive  exports  of  farm 
goods,  crucial  raw  materials  and  other  prod- 
ucts In  short  supply  domestically.  Exports, 
Imports  and  U  S.  production  should  be  linked 
In  relation  to  needs  for  supplies,  production 
and  Job  opportunities  In  the  U.S. 

Shortages  of  raw  materials  In  the  U.S.  and 
new  demands  by  countries  which  have  thoe» 
raw  materials  have  led  to  new  problema 
Many  raw  material  producers  are  requiring 
companies  to  use  those  raw  materials  with- 
in their  borders.  This  Interchanee  has  led  to 
a  new  threat  to  the  .American  Inrlustrlal  sys- 
tem. As  long  as  the  US  has  a  policy  of  free- 
dom of  Investment  abroad  and  other  coun- 
tries have  policies  to  seek  their  own  rapid 
Industrallzatlon,  the  shortages  of  raw  ma- 
terials here  will  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  help 
Industry  to  move  abroad  and  further  under- 
mine production  facilities  within  the  U.S. 

Interwoven  into  this  problem  Is  the  recent 
change  In  the  value  of  each  nation's  money. 
The  values  of  the  yen,  the  franc  and  other 
currencies  have  become  lower.  Many  coun- 
tries are  competlne  to  eroort  as  much  as 
possible  to  improve  their  balance  of  trade 
and  balance  of  payments.  Imports  from 
any  part  of  the  globe  Into  the  VB.  can  shoot 
up  very  rapidly  and  the  U.S.  has  no  system 
to  prepare  for  the  rapid  Influx  of  any  prod- 
uct from  any  part  of  the  world. 

2.  Modernize  trade  provisions  and  other 
U.S.  laws  to  regulate  the  operations  of 
multinational  corporations.  Regulation  of 
mutlnatlonal  firms,  including  banks.  Is  nec- 
essary because  these  concerns  are  the  major 
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exporters  and  importers  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts, crude  materials  and  manufactured 
products.  They  use  U.S.  tax,  trade  and  other 
laws  In  combination  for  their  worldwide 
advantage.  They  export  production  facul- 
ties, money  and  Jobs  and  Juggle  prices  and 
credit  to  maximize  their  own  worldwide  com- 
pany advantage.  They  license  the  newest 
technology  for  use  abroad  and  combine  In 
Joint  ventures  with  foreign  companies  and 
governments  regardless  of  the  Impact  on 
the  U.S.  need  for  Jobs,  production  or  sup- 
plies. 

3.  Eliminate  U.S.  tax  subsidies  and  other 
advantages  for  corporations  Investing 
abroad.  Speclflcally,  the  tax  laws  should 
eliminate  tax  deferral  of  Income  earned 
abroad  and  foreign  tax  credits.  These  pro- 
visions allow  U.S.  corporations  to  pay  no 
Income  on  the  profits  of  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries until  these  profits  are  brought 
home — If  ever — and  the  foreign  tax  credit 
permits  corporations  to  credit  taxes  paid 
foreign  governments,  dollar  for  dollar, 
against  their  U.S.  tax  liability.  These  provi- 
sions contribute  to  the  export  of  Jobs,  the 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  base,  the  denial 
of  needed  raw  materials  and  components  for 
U.S.  production  and  Job  needs,  and  encour- 
age foreign  governments  to  change  their 
rules  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  U.S.  The 
present  provision  In  the  tax  laws  allowing 
the  establishment  of  Domestic  International 
Sales  and  Corporations  (DISCs)  should  also 
be  repealed.  This  provision  now  gives  the 
largest  multinational  Grms  end  banks  wind- 
fall tax  breaks  on  their  expwrts. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
these  tax  loopholes  amounts  to  at  least  $3 
billion  In  needed  revenue. 

4.  Repeal  flagrant  Incentives  and  subsidies 
to  encourage  U.S.  firms  to  move  or  expand 
abroad.  These  are  Items  806.30  and  807  of 
the  Tariff  Code,  which  encourage  the  foreign 
production  and  foreign  assembly  of  goods 
for  sale  In  the  U.S.  These  provisions  are 
used  to  shift  production  to  cheap  labor 
markets  for  the  profits  of  the  multinational 
corporations.  Imports  under  these  provisions 
have  risen  from  $1  bUllon  in  1967  to  $3  4 
billion  In  1972:  In  the  first  ten  months  of 
1973,  Imports  under  these  provisions  were 
56  percent  higher  than  In  the  like  period 
of  1972.  ^ 

6.  Re-examine  and  limit  the  operations 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  which  provides 
loans  at  interest  rates  much  lower  than 
those  paid  by  American  businesses,  con- 
sumers and  home  buyers.  These  loans  help 
U.S.-based  multinationals  expand  foreign 
branches  and  assist  foreign  governments 
'ncludlng  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries,  in  getting  America's  new- 
est production  facilities.  Particular  empha- 
sis should  be  given  to  the  Impact  on  U  S 
Jobs,  and  potential  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

6.  Clear  provisions  should  be  written  Into 
new  legislation  to  regulate  exports  of  capital 
and  new  technology.  Other  nations  are  de- 
manding only  the  newest  kind  of  U.S  tech- 
nological facilities  and  U.S.  firms  are  licens- 
ing or  producing  America's  newest  Inven- 
tions abroad  with  the  help  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
governments. 

7.  Multilateral  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations,  such  as  the  textile  multlflber 
agreements,  should  be  administered  In  keep- 
ing with  the  flexible  machinery  devised  to 
regulate  Imports  and  exports.  This  fiexlble 
machinery  would  be  a  safeguard  against  a 
misunderstanding  of  America's  Intent  and 
assure  continued  U.S.  sovereignty  over  Its 
trade  and  other  domestic  laws. 

8.  Since  almost  any  federal,  state  or  local 
law  can  be  considered  a  non-tariff  barrier  to 
trade,  any  legislative  provision  to  authorl7e 
negotiation  on  non-tariff  barriers  should  be 
limited  and  should  require  specific  Congres- 
sional aoproval  for  the  removal  of  any  bar- 
rier, with  full  Information  about  the  prod- 
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ucts  affected.  U.S.  tax  laws,  consumer  pro- 
tection, laws  and  other  social  legislation,  in- 
cluding occupational  health  and  safety 
standards,  should  be  barred  from  such  nego- 
tiations. 

9.  New  provisions  art  needed  to  speed  and 
assure  action  against  foreign  dumping  of 
products  on  the  U.S.  market — the  sale  of 
these  goods  at  a  price  artificially  lower  than 
in  home  countries — or  other  subsidized  Im- 
ports into  the  U.S.  Thejje  provisions  should 
emphasize  U.S.  producer  and  worker  needs 
and  rights  to  participate  In  proceedings. 

10.  Clear  labeling  oe  imports  of  products 
and  components  to  mark  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  product  and  the  components 
within  It  is  needed.  .-Vdvertisers  al.so  should 
be  required  to  designate  the  country  of 
origin  of  products  tbey  handle.  All  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  shoiUd  be 
strictly  enforced  on  Imports. 

11.  Trade  with  Oommunlst  countries 
should  not  be  viewed  as  ordlnarv  commercial 
exchange.  The  U.S.  should  end  the  extension 
of  low-interest  loans  and  Insurance  of  pri- 
vate loans  by  U.S,  government  agencies  to 
Communist  countries.  Senate  legislation 
must  contain  the  restrictions  on  Soviet  trade 
written  into  the  House  bill  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Administration. 

12.  The  need  for  improved  U.S.  statistics 
on  imports,  exports  and  production  has  be- 
come urgent.  Neither  the  U.S.  government 
nor  interested  U.S.  producers  and  workers 
can  obtain  adequate  statistics  In  sufficient 
detail  on  the  impact  of  imports  or  exports  of 
Industrial  commodities.  A  comprehensive  sy.s- 
tem  of  reporting  on  investment  abroad,  li- 
censing of  production  and  other  technology 
flows  Is  needed.  Firms  which  operate  within 
the  U.S.  should  be  reaulred  to  segment  their 
US.  and  foreign  production  in  reporting  to 
Government  agencies. 

The  energy  crisis  has  demonstrated  that 
over-dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  any 
material  can  be  costly  and  perhaps  fatal.  It 
also  has  demonstrated  that  nations,  when 
faced  with  a  choice,  are  quick  to  act  In  their 
own  self-interest.  And  It  has  graphically 
demonstrated  that  multinational  corpora- 
tions hold  corporate  allegiance  above  na- 
tional allegiance.  New  trade  legislation  must 
recognize  these  factors. 

By  everv  test,  the  House-passed  trade  bill 
falls  to  relate  t/3  the  realities  of  the  Seventies: 
The  Senate  now  has  aa  opportunltv  and  an 
obligation  to  fullv  re-examine  U.S  trade  and 
Investment  nollcies  and  wTtte  legislation  that 
meets  America's  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  that 
I  can  remember,  the  labor  movement 
joined  hands  with  those  Members  of  the 
Contn-ess  in  the  fight  on  the  floor  to  try 
to  defeat  this  most  unusual  demand  by 
the  President  for  more  power  and  more 
freedom  to  destroy  not  the  American 
labor  movement  but  the  American 
people. 


RURAL  HE.^TH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback>  is 
recogniyed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  still  some  verj'  real  health  problems 
In  rural  America.  In  my  congressional 
district  In  Illinois,  one  small  town  has  a 
large  sign  hung  over  the  main  street 
which  proclaims,  "Nauvoo  Needs  a  Doc- 
tor." In  Mercer  County,  a  rather  large 
geographical  area  encompassing  about 
20,000  persons,  there  are  only  four  doc- 
tors, two  of  whom  would  retire  If  the 
demands  upon  them  were  not  so  heavy 


My  own  brother-in-law  is  a  doctor,  and 
he  has  told  me  he  receives  at  least  15 
calls  a  day  he  simply  cannot  handle.  Un- 
fortunately, such  stories  are  typical  in 
most  ruraJ  areas. 

From  what  I  have  observed,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  rural  health  is 
that  of  adequate  delivery.  The  uneven 
distribution  of  medical  senices  has  re- 
sulted in  many  counties  having  no 
physician  at  all.  And,  even  in  counties 
where  there  are  doctors,  these  indi\1d- 
uals  must  work  strenuously  long  hours  to 
take  care  of  their  patients.  One  doctor 
in  Adams  County  tried  for  years  to  at- 
tract another  physician  to  his  clinic,  and. 
by  the  time  an  interested  person  was 
found,  the  caseload  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  still  another  doctor 
was  needed. 

While  we.  in  Government,  have  been 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problems  of 
rural  areas,  I  am  cominced  we  just  have 
not  done  enough.  Certainlj-,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  has  assisted  with 
its  professionals  in  rural  areas,  and  the 
emergency  medical  services  system  has 
insured  a  higher  percentage  of  funds  for 
rural  areas.  However,  such  effort.s  are 
too  often  piecemeal. 

What  is  desperately  needed  is  a  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing,  coordinating,  and 
delivering  programs  to  people  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  specifically  for  that  reason  I 
joined  Congressman  Carter  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  establishing  an  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  of- 
fice would  be  administered  and  headed 
by  a  Director  who  would  be  a  health  pro- 
fessional. Funds  would  be  provided  for 
experimental  and  developmental  rural 
health  care  delivery  models  and/or  com- 
ponents, which  are  required  to  become  fi- 
nancially self-sustaining  within  3  years, 
and  which  have  the  promise  of  being 
transferable  or  adaptable  to  other  rural 
areas.  The  legislation  authorizes  $75  mil- 
hon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  $125  mUUon  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  in  grants  and  contracts. 

In  addition,  H.R.  H319  sets  up  a  Rural 
Health  Care  Advisory  Committee  to  work 
with  the  Director  and  report  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  legislation  in  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  increasing  the  availability 
of  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Health  Task  Force,  I  have  heard  compel- 
ling testimony  which  has  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  new  approach  to  rural  health 
Is  essential.  My  bill,  which  provides  co- 
ordination, direction,  and  support  will  be 
a  first  step  in  assuring  our  rural  residents 
that  their  needs  will  be  met.  I  hope  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  11319  will  be  forthcoming. 
At  a  time  when  ever\-one  is  concerned 
about  health  care  and  many  are  pro- 
claiming that  everj'  citizen  ha.s  a  right 
to  health  care.  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
certain  the  people  in  rural  America  are 
not  overlooked. 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GHANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Jlouse,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con.able)   Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tion of  Ghana  today  is  observing  the 
17th  anniversary  of  its  Independence. 
Ghana  was  the  first  black  African  coun- 
try to  obtain  Its  independence  from 
European  control  and  as  such  has  been 
a  leader  among  the  new  African  na- 
tions for  self-determination  and  prog- 
ress. 

As  a  new  nation,  Ghana  has  been  con- 
cerned with  development  of  its  roads 
and  hospitals  and  towns  and  schools  and 
other  public  services.  It  has  succeeded 
in  making  significant  agricultural  and 
economic  advancement  at  the  same  time, 
however,  diversifying  and  seeking 
greater  self-reliance. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  maintained 
friendly  economic  and  cultural  relations 
with  Ghana  during  its  period  of  develop- 
ment. Mutual  trade  has  increased  and 
there  are  growing  exchanges  of  students 
and  visitors. 

As  is  expected,  Ghana  has  attempted 
to  build  effective  links  with  its  neighbors 
through  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  other  regional  groups.  It  has 
participated  actively  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well,  however,  in  support  of  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  living  standards  of  peo- 
ple of  r.ll  nations  and  to  maintain  peace 
among  them.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  friendship  with 
this  youthful  and  vigorous  nation. 


RONCALLO  ANSWERS  THE  MAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRO\^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  any 
public  official  think  he  or  she  can  ignore 
the  youth  cf  our  country  with  impunity, 
I  would  refer  him  to  John  Pascal's  "Long 
Island  Diary"  column,  which  appeared 
in  Newsday  on  March  4. 

Briefly,  11th  grade  students  at  Bemer 
High  School  in  Massapequa.  Long  Island, 
wrote  to  officeholders  at  various  levels  of 
government  on  a  variety  of  current  Is- 
sues and  then  graded  the  replies,  If  any. 
I  was  privileged  to  represent  Massapequa 
for  many  years  and  commend  the  stu- 
dents and  their  teacher,  Mr.  Albert 
Midura,  Jr.,  for  their  initiative. 

Massapequa  now  forms  part  of  New 
York's  Third  District  and  is  ably  rep- 
resented in  Congress  by  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  Angelo  Roncallo.  That 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
callo) has  a  great  respect  for  the  young 
people  of  his  district  is  evident  from  the 
results  of  the  survey.  He  received  a  grade 
of  "B"  from  the  students— higher  than 
any  other  official  who  had  been  sent 
more  than  a  single  letter.  He  did  not  send 
form  letters.  He  was  not  condescending. 
Instead  he  extended  to  students  the  re- 
spect that  all  constituents  deserve:  A 
personal  reply  on  the  substance  of  the 
request.  All  Members,  and  indeed  all 
holders  of  the  public  trust,  would  do  well 
to  profit  from  the  fine  example  set  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
callo). 


CONGRESSMAN  PEYSER  DISCLOSES 
FINANCIAL    STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  concern  with  the  financial  status  of 
all  pubhc  officials  expressed  by  the  media 
as  well  as  certain  public  groups.  I  am 
disclosing  at  this  time  pertinent  segments 
of  my  1972  income  tax. 

My  total  income  for  1972  was  $61,- 
339.20.  Of  this  $42,500  comes  from  my 
congressional  salary.  $16,889  comes 
from  life  insurance  renewals — renewals 
represent  a  commission  on  life  insurance 
policies  that  I  sold  prior  to  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  earn- 
ings on  these  renewals  will  decrease  every 
year.  I  earned  $1,950  from  honorar- 
iums. In  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
I  paid  $18,102.38.  I  contributed  $863.15  to 
charity.  I  had  congressional  expenses  not 
compensated  for  by  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  of  $5,369.37.  I  had  personal  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  job  as  a 
Congressman— namely  the  maintenance 
of  an  apartment  in  Washington  while 
my  family  still  lives  in  our  home  in  New 
York,  food,  travel,  et  cetera — of  $5,500 
for  which  I  am  not  compensated.  I  do 
receive  $3,000  deduction  from  my  total 
income  for  my  expenses  incurred  living 
in  Washington.  I  own  no  tax-free  bonds 
or  other  securities.  I  have  filed  a  full  re- 
port of  my  earnings  and  sources  of  earn- 
ings with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  every 
year  I  have  been  in  Congress. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  CANCER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish^  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
crises  in  <3overnment.  energy,  pollution 
and  numerous  worldwide  problems  tend 
to  divert  our  attention  from  a  crisis  that 
has  Inflicted  untold  grief  upon  mankind 
for  centuries — the  crisis  of  cancer. 

This  year,  some  355.000  Americans — 
men,  women  and  children— will  die  of 
the  disease,  14,000  of  them  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey.  There  will  be  655,- 
000  new  cases  in  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing cancer  our  second  largest  killer.  In 
spite  of  great  advances  in  research,  bet- 
ter diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  patient  care,  the 
cancer  toll  increases  yearly. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  one 
of  the  foremost  volunteer  health  agen- 
cies fighting  cancer  today.  Its  accom- 
plishments and  three-fold  program  of 
research,  education  and  service  have 
been  cited  previously  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  own  New  Jersey  Division 
of  the  Society  and,  in  particular,  to  two 
men  who  have  played  a  stellar  role  in 
its  founding  and  growth  during  the  last 
quarter  century.   I  refer  to  George  E. 


Stringf  ellow,  the  division's  first  president 
and  first  honorarj-  life  member,  and  to 
Dr.  Joseph  I.  Echikson.  the  division's 
second  honorary  life  member  who  re- 
ceived this  accolade  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  organization's  board  of  trustees. 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  quote  Mr. 
Stringfellow's  remarks  during  the  award 
presentation  to  Dr.  Echikson: 

It's  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  my 
many  old  friends  and  associates  at  meetings 
of  the  New  Jersey  Division.  This  afternoon, 
Ifs  a  special  pleasure  and,  indeed,  an  honor 
to  present  this  Honorary  Life  Membership 
to  a  very  dear  friend,  a  volunteer  of  many 
years'  service  and  a  truly  great  man. 

I  could  not  possibly  list  all  the  training, 
position-,  and  honors  bestowed  upon  Doctor 
Joseph  I.  Echikson — unless,  of  course,  you 
wish  to  listen  to  me  for  several  hours.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few: 

A  graduate  of  New  York  University,  Doctor 
Echikson  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Columbia  University.  A  noted  cardiologist 
and  Internist,  he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  major  hospitals  in  Essex  County  and 
Is  a  member  of  numerous  professional  or- 
panlzatlons.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Essex  Countv  Medical  Society  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  of  New  Jersev.  In  1959.  he 
received  the  Edward  J.  Ill  Award  from  the 
Academy.  He  was  al.so  the  recipient  of  the 
B'nal  B'rlth  "Americanism  Award"  .as  out- 
standing citizen  of  Maplewood  and  South 
Orange.  As  most  of  you  know,  he  also  re- 
ceived the  American  Cancer  Society's  Bronze 
Medal  m  1953.  the  highest  award"  given  to 
Divisions  by  the  National  Society. 

Doctor  Joe,  a?  we  affectionately  call  him, 
has  served  the  New  Jersey  Division  since  Its 
earliest  days  and  ha.s  held  numerous  offices 
in  the  Essex  County  Unit,  the  Division  and 
on  the  National  Board  of  Directors.  I  won't 
even  attempt  to  list  his  many  titles  and  ac- 
complishments. No  award  or  "citation  is  Mie 
true  measure  of  a  man  like  Doctor  Joe.  We 
love  and  respect  him.  not  only  for  his  count- 
less good  deeds  and  accomplishments,  but  for 
his  goodness  as  a  man.  Is  there  one  here  to- 
nlcrht  who  has  not  been  touched  by  his  kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness  and  gentle  nature'  I 
think  not. 

And  so.  Doctor  Joe.  I  prese.it  to  you  this 
symbol  of  service  which  reads: 

"American  Cancer  Society.  New  Jersev  Divi- 
sion. Inc.  this  Is  to  certl'fy  that  Joseph  I. 
Echikson.  M.D.  is  elected  an  Honorary  Ufe 
Member  In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  control  of  cancer.  Done 
In  the  township  of  Union  on  this  thirteenth 
day  of  December,  lilneteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Signed.  Joan  K.  Beldon,  Presl- 
dent:  Elaine  Solomon,  Secretary." 

I'm  sure  your  many  friends  "here  tonight 
and  throughout  the  e.itire  Society  rejoice 
with  me  in  making  this  presentation.  I'm 
sure.  too.  that  they  join  me  in  wishing  you 
good  health   and   good   cheer. 

We  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  a  great  organization. 

I  mention  the  award  presentation  to 
Dr.  Echikson,  not  as  a  single  act  of 
volunteer  involvement  in  a  humanitarian 
cause,  but  as  one  example  of  what  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Nation  are  doing  to  help  conquer  cancer. 
Each  is  contributing  in  his  or  her  own 
way — as  physician,  fundraiser,  research 

scientist,  volunteer  driver,  and  so  forth 

toward  the  eventual  end  of  this  devastat- 
ing disease. 

I  hope  the  recent  action  of  the  So- 
ciety's New  Jersey  division  will  serve  to 
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remind  us  that  we  can  and  must  keep 
the  crisis  of  cancer  a  top  priority  in  our 
legislation  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
health.  As  the  American  Cancer  Society 
says.  "We  want  to  wipe  out  cancer  in 
j-our  lifetime." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  extend  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  for  3  additional 
fiscal  years.  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
speedy  action  on  this  crucial  legislation. 


MOST  CITIES  TO  GAIN  FROM  NEW 
TITLE  I  FORMULA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  shortly  on 
H.R.  69,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  bill  is  the  section  which  updates  the 
formula  for  distributing  title  I  funds, 
the  major  Federal  program  of  compen- 
satory education.  The  updated  formula, 
which  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
is  one  which,  I  believe,  provides  for  the 


most  equitable  possible  nationwide  distri- 
bution of  Federal  compensatory  educa- 
tion funds  and  is  one  which  will  help  all 
educationally  deprived  children  who  live 
in  school  districts  with  concentrations 
of  poor  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  persons  have  in- 
accurately charged  that  every  major  city 
and  urban  area  in  the  United  States 
would  be  hurt  under  the  updated  for- 
mula. But,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
title  I  program  was  not  designed  to  help 
or  hurt  any  city  or  area  or  State.  Rather, 
the  program  was  intended  to  help  educa- 
tionally deprived  chDdren. 

Nonetheless,  because  Members  may, 
understandably,  be  interested  in  the 
amount  of  title  I  money  that  may  flow  to 
the  cities  they  represent,  I  would  note 
that  although  a  few  cities  do  lose  some 
money,  a  comparison  of  projected  alloca- 
tions under  the  new  formula  with  alloca- 
tions under  the  present  formula  for  fiscal 
1973  and  flscal  1974  shows  that  most 
cities  can  expect  to  receive  significant  in- 
creases in  title  I  funds  next  year. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  even 
the  few  cities  that  do  lose  money  under 
the  new  formula  do  so  only  when  com- 
pared to  fiscal  1974  allocations.  The  rea- 
son for  this  result  ia  that  most  of  these 
cities  experienced  significant  increases 


in  title  I  fimds  between  fiscal  1973  and 
fiscal  1974  as  a  consequence  of  the  shift 
from  1960  to  1970  census  data.  This  shift 
in  census  data  resulted  in  great  distor- 
tions in  the  allocations  under  the  formula 
because  there  was  a  significant  decline 
in  the  number  of  census  children  counted 
under  the  $2,000  low-income  level  while 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  AFDC 
children  count  remained  constant.  As  a 
result,  some  school  districts  whose  alloca- 
tions were  based  predominantly  on  AFDC 
children  experienced  very  significant  in- 
creases in  title  I  funds  in  fiscal  1974.  A 
comparison  of  the  projected  allocations 
for  these  cities  with  1973  allocations 
shows  that  title  I  funds  for  most  of  these 
districts  will  not  drop  below  the  flscal 
1973  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  69  will  be  the  major 
education  bill  to  be  voted  on  by  the  93d 
Congress.  I  think  it  Important  that  all 
Members  be  fully  informed  about  this 
measure,  and  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  chart 
which  compares  these  title  I  allocations 
for  the  100  largest  cities  in  the  country. 
A  study  of  the  table  vm  show  that  most 
major  cities  would  gain  under  the  up- 
dated title  I  formula  adopted  by  the 
committee.  The  table  follows: 


TITI.E  I  ALLOCATIONS  IN  H.R.  69,  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974-COUNTY  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  (LEA)  ENTITLEMENTS  ONLY 


100  large:  cities 


1973 


1974 


H.R.  69 


Percent   increase/de- 
crease of 

Fiscal 

year 
1974 

H.R.  69 

over 
fiscal 

over 
Fiscal 

year 
1973 

year 
1974 

N««»yo'l< 134,030,268  154.373.065  131.217,n35  +15  -15 

SfO"' - 37.044.787  46.234.075  33,298.944  +25  -15 

2'"»^-v 57,204.807  67.172,700  57,096,768  +17  -5 

N*'*Vof>' 27,045.188  26.020,783  22  117  648  -4  -5 

9."t*"'v-  10.890.022  12.786.676  10,868,670  +17  -15 

Utthmond   1.845.465  2,158,831  1835  005  +7  -5 

Chicago  (Cook) 43.707,229  51,866,527  52,866.976  +9  +2 

kSiJ'fL** W.  943.  .183  49,867,494  52,  716.  S«0  +11  Ifi 

PhiladelDhia-  20,543,019  27,13127?  24.852  704  +3  -8 

Detroit  (Wayne) 22.136.000  25,933.205  28,942.496  +17  +12 

Houston  (Harris) 6,281.395  8.019.010  11.024  061  +28  +37 

Balimor.  City  County 10.535,957  12,921.187  11.053  777  +23  ^9 

S    ".--.r  .  •.:•- 4.146.734  5,110,172  7,327188  I23  +43 

District  of  Columbia     10.042.676  11.196,398  10.352.664  +12  -8 

Cleveland  (Cuvahoga) 9.741.004  12  448.365  10,581,106  +28  -15 

Indianapolis  (Marion) 3  062,105  3.169.235  4  361574  ^4  +38 

^''*|''''« 5,012,385  6,349.363  7  724  952  +27  +22 

San  Francisco 4.765  937  4,312.040  4.887  120  -10  +I3 

lr2T->o    ■■; 5.376.368  6,643.338  8.825  213  +21  +33 

|"*'"°"'0(,?e«eO 5.149,849  5  797,673  9,231,729  +13  +59 

Boston  (Suffolk) 7.476,341  8,329.899  7  937  340  Xu  -? 

Memchis  (Shelby) 3,789.533  s!  ^  690  s!  399  540  +45  +53 

S»  l=}"5 5,047.776  5  678  370  6  824  879  +13  Ijn 

^,7  Orleans  (Orleans) 4,284,298  5  WO  408  ImVw  til  ^58 

Phoenix  (M.ricopa) 3.538,338  3  M6, 739  6,258  400  -1  +78 

Co  umbus  (Franklin) 3,588.571  4.(99,531  4  342  047  +16  -6 

Seattle  (Km?) 3,709.141  4,M7,045  4  989  411  +9  -lh 

Jacksonville  (Duval) 2.185,584  2  !  85  155  5  4U000  +8  tu 

Piusb.rgh  (Alleghany) 8451,271  8,e5i;i81  10;680;i84  +2  Ir 

&'c„v  Mo:  (Jackson).::  U^^lfo  I  'llll  IIW^^  +11  +i 

B^tiTJrfr"'''''^  '  ■  i^'''^'  ^: ill:  175  :   :  i  ; 

Buffalo  (Erie)..     8.495,066  8,732,161  8,189,803  +3  -6 

N«h  "^i^'/n     ."°1> 4.170,298  4,C60,561  5  376  877  I3  +32 

Nashville  (Davidson) 1,465,684  1716  491  2  831153  +17  ZH 

San  Jose   Santa  Claif) 4,2^3.763  4.973.262  5324  957  +4  ~+7 

feo^rVhU'*""??*"^ 4.381.434  5  149,435  4.899:424  4   8  I5 

TnLH  "n  ^  ^^?"'"'^ 2  214,254  2  433508  3.435  181  +0  +41 

Toledo  (Lucas) 2  088  423  2  I4q  sia  ■>  tii  lAt  ,t  T;i 

Portland  (Midrenomoh);:::"'  2  M3' 724  264.1706  \w\V  "^a  +? 

Newark  (Essex)...../....:.:  10,938:28^  U.m.lu  1  :   88  +-^2  "L^ 

n    i  °h"?;,--V; 2.336.745  2,826.913  3  027  42  +2  +7 

n.iKland  (Alameda 6.159.904  6  120  938  7  415  990  ^1  .^i 

longW"""""^ '•""'•'^  ^•"'■^'  ^•"^.Ml  +M  -15 

Ornaha(DouglaV)::::::::::::"""i;M6,"645"  ""2:244:586'"'"i.'959'922 +15 -u 

Honolulu (oahu). :::::::::::  :|: 7I  \;^Ul^  IjlUH  |  xiy 

^L-Mir;. (Ramsey):::::  \:\ll.\^  \M^.]^  ^,^:^  til  ^' 

S?^i^-------  Mp-?^  UNs  1^.1^  3  4 

Rochester  (Monroe) 4,710.346  5,665,322  4,815;521  +20  -15 


Percent   increase.'de- 
crease  of 


100  largest  cities 


1973 


1974 


H.R.  69 


Fiscal 

year 
1974 

H.R.  69 

over 
fiscal 

Over 
fiscal 

year 
1973 

year 
1974 

i/iT,  Sc''L^'""°.^^''^ 1.854,995  1,710,489  4,125,421  -8  +141 

Wichita  (Sedgwick) 1,697,699  1.937,900  2  062  449  +14  +5 

Akron  (Summit) 1.902,593  2,237.573  2  380  511  +8  +6 

Tucson(P.ma)           1,172,071  1,380  397  2  498  036  +8  +81 

Jersey  City  (Hudson) 4,950,713  6,086389  6  3S5  36C  +23  -4 

Sacramento..     3,831,005  4,613  718  5  218  670  +20  -U13 

Austin  (Travis) 1,052,790  952,542  1,844  306  -10  +94 

^'',•""0""..                   2,291,787  2,450360  2  511  M3  +7  +3 

Albuquerque  (Bernalillo) 1,354.259  1,667.013  2  933  095  +^3  +76 

Dayton  (Montgomery). 2,157,238  2,353:612  2  512  649  +9  Zlj 

Charlotte  (Mecklenburg) 1,611,209  2,448,123  2:400:399  +52  -2 

St.  Petersburg  (Pinellas) 1,050,687  1,061,733  2  2ffi  755  ^1  +114 

Corpus  Christi   Nueces) 1,874  737  1696  219  2  941918  -'in  In 

Yonkers  (Westchester) 5! 496!  127  6  201:27?  lln.m  ^3  1 

?\s  Moines  (Polk). 1.214.720  1,560,867  1  326  7M  +29  -5 

Grand  Rapids  (Kent) 2,003.231  2.545  322  3  285  607  +77  +79 

!KS,«"-.v.;::;;  I'&S  i;Slg  ^11  ;-  1 

i=ffi;S»..»ir  '-■'"  --  --  i5»  JS 

Providence.           3,545.993  3.595.579  4,622,130  +1  +29 

.KsterXs*"^::::::--"  ''^'""'  '"■''^  •■•^^■««"  +^  +" 

'rtlln'lt'l''^^^^''"'-^''®^-"-'-'"'i'*"'^9^  '  "i^  +19 +19 

KnJ/'if'fi- -i 2.904,556  3,566,029  3,361370  +23  -6 

Knoxv,|le(Knox) 1.238,178  1,277,118  2.0ZB.267  +3  +59 

Madison  (Dane) 751,142  959,055  1,297,255  +28  ^35 

Virginia  Beach 30,524  906,866  174534  4-2871  I30 

Spokane 1,180  227  1380  542  1  838  IM  Hi  Ai 

.Anaheim  (Orange) 3,575,289  4,423,958  5,762  646  +24  +30 

'&-Ro;;ge-(-Easr-Baion-  '■'''■'''  *■'''■'''  '■'^''<^'  "^  +^ 

SprmXld '•°*^'^"  '■^^*'^**  ^'^^'^^S  +17  +106 

sIl^'^AnriOrl^^i^'''^^''^''''^^^^^  +i8 +13 

Anaheim. 

Bridgeport 

r^h?^h^'')u"^     -V-------'  '•^8,'46r"'l,"046,l94"'^  :;27 +30 

^akson/H^dT^"^^ ,  t^ll^l  >■  32'.  209  1  ^sl  556  +38  +33 

3^Se;)::::::::::  '^.^  'inili  ^l??;!^  t!^  ;it 

tt;V^;(v^nnebago)::::  :.IUM]  J^:IU  Hft,^l  ^^  ^ 

rfirr'^Vr  <«"!?.•*) 3,442,231  4,166  031  3  81^208  +21  -K 

Greensboro  (Guifford) 1,172,448  1.675,956  1  67J  158  +43  U 

Riverside,  Calif      2,757,415  3,079  943  4  148912  Xl2  +35 

Voungstown  (Mahoning) 1,110,798  1220  582  1344  934  +10  IlO 

fe['n''7v"!.<l'°*=."'>--  1.379.747  1453  948  3  Bf  085  +5  -MS 

[*.^""' 'e  (Vanderboro) 734,392  664,475  835  810  -10  '+^6 

HewpoitNews 777,588  1,016  433  1,236  715  +30  +22 
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LABOR-FAIR  WEATHER  FRIEND— V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
great  organization  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  problems  is  to  keep  headquar- 
ters in  contact  with  the  field.  Big  com- 
panies go  to  great  lengths  to  know  what 
Is  happening  with  their  field  operations, 
because  they  know  that  if  headquarters 
does  not  know  what  is  happening,  mis- 
takes that  create  huge  losses  can  be 
made,  without  the  headquarters  people 
knowing  about  it  until  after  disaster  has 
struck.  The  same  Is  true  in  labor. 

Business  and  labor  alike  hold  all  kinds 
of  meetings  and  conventions  to  try  to 
keep  the  communications  lines  open;  af- 
ter all  they  share  the  common  problem 
of  trying  to  keep  the  penthouse  in- 
formed, and  the  field  folks  likewise  in- 
formed. 

But  this  does  not  always  work. 

In  the  case  that  I  have  been  discussing 
in  the  last  few  days,  big  labor  attacked 
me  without  informing  itself  of  just  how 
folks  dou-n  in  the  field  thought  about  it, 
and  in  fact  without  trj'ing  to  ascertain 
the  facts  for  itself,  or  even  assuring  it- 
self that  the  attack  had  been  authorized 
by  the  particular  board  responsible.  It 
was  the  kind  of  mistake  that  can  be 
made  when  an  organization  is  too  big, 
or  seized  in  the  grip  of  hubris. 

Wlien  people  in  the  Texas  labor  move- 
ment heard  about  this,  they  asked  the 
logical  question:  Did  not  anybody  up 
there  in  headquarters  know  that  Henry 
Gonzalez  was  their  friend,  and  had  not 
anybody  bothered  to  check  with  him,  or 
at  least  give  him  a  chance  to  state  his 
case? 

One  puzzled  inquiry  was  from  the  San 
Antonio  Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council,  and  it  read  hke  this: 
San  Antonio  Building  and 
Consthuction  Tr.\des  Council, 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  January  3. 1974. 
Mr.  Richard  Murphy, 

C.OJ'£.  &  Legislative  Director.  SHJ.U.  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
with  regard  to  correspondence  between  your 
office  and  the  office  of  Congressman  Henry 
B,  Gonzales  concerning  the  Farah  strike 
In  Sau  A:itoulo. 

Labor  In  San  Antonio  has  in  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zales one  of  the  best  friends  possible.  I  have 
never  had  t;ie  occasion  to  ask  him  for  assist- 
ance In  any  form  that  I  was  refused.  If  he 
felt  that  it  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
working  people. 

Tliere  are  organizations  In  San  Antonio 
that  have  been  out  to  get  Henry  ever  since 
he  has  held  a  political  ofSce.  While  Henry 
hai  been  around  all  of  these  years  these  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  be  a  parasite  from 
one  organization  to  another  through  Federal 
grants  and  any  and  all  type  of  programs 
where  free  money  was  available. 

To  fully  understand  the  San  Antonio  situa- 
tion one  must  almost  have  to  live  here  to  be 
able  to  see  the  manloulatlons  that  are  made 
in  order  to  put  him  in  a  situation  whereby 
be  would  be  an  open  target  for  them. 

I  only  wish  that  your  office  would  have 
first  contacted  Henry  and  at  least  given  him 
a  chance  to  state  his  feelings. 

Labor  in  San  Antonio  hopes  the  accusa- 


tions made  do  not  hinder  our  relations  with 
this  man. 

Fraternally, 

W.  P.  Kellee. 
President,  San  Antonio  Building  A-  Con- 
struction Trades  Council. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  inquiry  was  ever 
answered  or  not:  if  it  was,  I  never  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  reply. 

But  the  San  Antonio  councU  was  not 
the  only  one  that  wondered  what  was  go- 
ing on.  The  Texas  AFL-CIO  officers  also 
wanted  to  know  what  had  happened: 
they  hoped  that  the  Labor  Council  for 
Latin  American  Advancement  had  not 
hung  me  and  then  decided  to  hold  a  trial 
later.  In  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Here  is  what  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  offi- 
cers had  to  say: 

Texas  AFL-CIO, 
Austin,  Tex.,  January  3, 1974. 
Mr.  Ray  Mendoza, 

Chairman,  Lahor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Brother  Mendoza:  We  Just  read  your 
press  release  dated  December  19,  1973,  vigor- 
ously condemning  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  for  his  union-busting  attitude  in 
regards  to  his  supposed  stand  with  Willie 
Farah  and  the  Farah  Pants  Manufacturmg 
Company. 

As  you  know.  Congressman  Gozalez  has  al- 
ways been  a  close  friend  of  Labor  v^lth  an 
excellent  voting  record  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  working  people,  in  general.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  Congressman  Gonzalez 
has  been  contacted  In  regards  to  this  matter 
and  what  Is  his  explanation. 

While  we  certainly  don't  condone  anyone 
attacking  the  Farah  strikers,  and  we  support 
their  causes  100". ,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Congressman  Gonzalez  would  do 
anything  detrimental  to  union  members  or 
take  exceptions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

We  would  think,  with  the  outstanding  past 
of  Congressman  Gonzalez,  a  full  explanation 
from  him  would  be  in  order  before  this  press 
release  was  released.  Hoping  this  was  the 
case,  any  documentary  evidence  you  have  to 
substantiate  these  charges  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  us  for  our  own  personal  under- 
standing. 

Fraternally, 
Harry  Hubbakd,  President. 
Sherman  Fbicks.  Secretary-treasurer. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  letter  was  never 
answered,  either,  or  if  it  was,  I  never  got 
a  copy. 

So  I  was  not  and  am  not  alone  in  try- 
ing to  penetrate  the  penthou."^e  mentahty 
that  resulted  in  this  unfortunate  attack 
on  me. 

Those  in  labor  who  know  me  best  have 
tried  to  defend  me;  not  because  they 
have  been  asked,  but  because  they  sensed 
from  the  very  beginning  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  that  I  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unfair  and  unwarranted  at- 
tack. But  as  far  as  I  know,  these  friends 
have  not  received  any  more  consideration 
than  I  have. 

Labor's  penthouse  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  White  House.  The  location 
was  chosen  I  am  sure  because  it  helps 
symbolize  the  AFL^CIO's  wish  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  power  of  the  White 
House:  to  remind  tenants  of  the  White 
House  that  George  Meany  is  there,  and 
expects  to  be  remembered,  and  to  remind 
visitors  that  nobody  has  offices  closer 
to  the  Oval  Office  than  he  does,  not  even 


the  captains  of  industry.  It's  all  verj' 
impressive.  But  I  have  come  to  wonder  if 
the  arrogance  that  brought  Richard 
Nixon  so  low  has  not  also  penetrated  into 
the  penthouse  of  labor:  whether  labor 
har-  also  become  so  enamored  of  power 
that  it  cannot  recognize  the  difference 
between  an  independent  friend  and  a 
lanatic  who  can  only  bring  harm  to  all 
he  touches.  Maybe  the  penthouse  men- 
tality has  seized  the  house  of  labor  too; 
maybe  its  moguls  do  not  really  know  any 
more  who  their  true  friends  are.  That 
could  explain  why  in  this  case  the  tail 
wagged  the  dog.  I  will  remember  that; 
I  will  remember  for  a  long  time  who  my 
friends  have  been,  and  who  they  are.  I 
wish  that  the  moguls  who  seem  not  to 
have  listened  to  their  own  members 
would  have  remembered  who  their  frienc 
was. 


GHANA'S  17TH  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  give.?  me 
great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  Ghana  on  this  17th  ."Jiniversary  of 
their  independence.  I  well  remember  the 
pride  I  experienced  as  a  black  American 
when  Ghana  took  its  place  among  the 
sovereign  states  of  the  world.  It  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  been  present  on 
that  occasion  as  part  of  the  official 
U.S.  delegation,  tmder  the  leadership 
of  then  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 
In  the  years  since  then,  I  have  visited 
Ghana  several  times,  most  recentlv-  la 
March  of  1972.  The  sincere  friendship 
between  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  Ghana  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  warm  reception  I  have  received  on 
all  these  visits.  In  fact,  America  has  con- 
sistently enjoyed  good  relations  with 
Ghana. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  extending  warmest  greetings  to 
the  people  of  Ghana  as  they  celebrate 
this  anniversary  of  a  momentous  evens 
in  their  historj'.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  Ghana  win  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  its  efforts  to  become  self-reliant; 
and  economically  \-iable,  and  that; 
America  will  continue  to  be  a  partner  in 
that  effort. 

I  wish  to  insert,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Embassy  of  Ghana  on 
this  17th  birthday. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ghana   is   Seve.vteen    Ye^rs   Today — 
6th  March,  1974 

Since  Independence  seventeen  rears  ago^ 
Ghana  h.is  made  remarkable  progress  In  all 
fields  of  development.  She  has  built  roads, 
hospitals,  new  townships,  developed  rural 
electrlflcatlon  and  has  supplied  her  people 
with  pipe  borne  water,  and  other  social 
amenities  New  schools  have  been  built  and 
the  old  educational  system  has  been  changed 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  our  scclety. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Redemp- 
tion Council,  led  by  Colonel  Ignatius  Kutu 
Acheampong.  has  shown  practical  under- 
standing of  our  problems  by  Injecting  strict 
discipline  Into  the  economy.  Imports  hnve 
been  controlled  to  appreciable  levels  and  ev- 
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ery  effort  has  been  made  to  boost  exports  In 
textiles,  wood  products,  aluminium  alloys, 
processed  cocoa  products,  etc.  This  has 
yielded  pKssltlve  results;  the  high  price  of 
cocoa,  timber  and  gold  on  the  world  market 
has  also  added  more  Inputs  Into  the  econ- 
omy and,  as  a  result,  unemployment.  Infla- 
tion and  high  prices  show  a  downward  trend. 
The  third  phase  of  "Operation  Peed  Your- 
seli"  was  launched  In  Northern  Ghana  re- 
cently with  the  object  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural production  of  food  and  industrial  crops 
and  diversifying  GhSLna's  economy  In  order 
to  reduce  over  dependence  on  coccia  and 
timber.  Ghanaians  are  determined  to  make 
the  nation  self-reliant  and  economically 
viable. 

Ghanas  economic  and  Industrial  policies 
provide  for  viable  foreign  Uivestmenc  and 
partnership  In  certain  econonUc  areas.  The 
Capital  Investments  Board  provides  Incen- 
tives and  llberaJ  concessions  to  prospective 
luvestrs  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us  on  equal  terms  In  prescribed  areas  of 
op>e  ration. 

The  expansion  of  Ghana's  trade  with  the 
Uni:ed  States  and  other  North  and  South 
American  countries,  including  the  Caribbean, 
will  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  National 
Redemption  Council. 

With  regard  to  Foreign  Afftilrs,  Ghana  has 
continued  to  build  effective  links  with  her 
neighbours,  worked  towards  a  Common  Mar- 
ket In  West  Africa  and  supported  vigorously 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  Specialized  Agencies, 
the  Third  World,  the  Non-aligned  Group  and 
other  regional  groups  In  their  efforts  to  free 
Africa  from  colonialism  and  racialism.  With- 
in these  organizations.  Ghana  will  continue 
to  join  all  peace-loving  nations  in  their  pro- 
grammes to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  current 
achievements  of  the  National  Redemption 
Council  wtU  continue  to  Inspire  Ghanaians 
in  all  walks  of  life  so  that  Ghana  shall  be  a 
shining  example  to  all  lovers  of  peace,  free- 
dom. Justice  and  human  progress. 

The  Embassy  of  Ghana. 
Washington,   D.C. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  IN- 
COME—AN ADDED  BURDEN  OF 
MEDICAID? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rcstenkowski ) , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  as  a  result  of  certain  corrective 
amendments  that  the  Congress  has  made 
to  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, many  States  are  going  to  experi- 
ence a  significant  increase  in  their  share 
of  the  costs  for  medicaid  payments. 

The  legislation,  which  transferred 
about  3  million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  from  the  State  welfare  rolls  to 
the  Federal  system,  was  originally  de- 
signed to  ease  both  the  financial  and 
administrative  burden  Imposed  by  these 
categories  on  the  States.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, the  program,  vs  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-66,  and  Public  Law  93-233,  will 
cost  most  States  more  than  before  the 
Federal  Goverunent  stepped  in. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  SSI  program  as  it 
is  being  implemented  to  Insure  that  it 
Is  taking  the  direction  we  Intended  when 
we  Incorporated  it  in  H.R.  1  during  the 


last  Congress.  While  I  understand  that 
financial  relief  for  the  States  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  primary  consideration  in- 
volved in  the  decision  to  federalize  these 
categories,  it  Is  equally  clear  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
greatly  increase  the  States'  costs. 

Since  the  problem  of  increased  States' 
costs  of  medicaid  is  complex  in  its  origin 
as  well  as  in  its  potential  solution,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Aid. 

While  this  analysis  did  suggest  some 
possible  solutions  to  this  rapid  increase 
in  medicaid  expenses.  I  have  excluded 
these  from  the  Record  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  first  evaluate  the 
problem.  If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  determines  that  this  situation  was 
not  intended  by  the  legislation  as  it  was 
enacted,  then  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
committee  to  evaluate  what  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  lessen  this  unexpected 
financial  burden. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  insert  the 
summarj-  of  the  Illinoi.s  medicaid  prob- 
lem in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. If  the  Illinois  situation  appears 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  this  matter  on  all  the 
States. 

The  summary  follows: 
[Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid] 
The    State    Cost    Explosion    in    Medicaid 

Foa  THE  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled:  A  Pbo- 

posAL  FOR  Relief 

The  federalized  program  of  basic  mainte- 
nance aid  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
(Supplementary  Security  Income  program, 
or  SSI) ,  enacted  OctobOT  30,  1972  and  effec- 
tive January  1.  1974,  has  generated  a  series 
of  flnancial  shocks  for  the  States  instead 
of  the  substantial  fiscal  relief  originally 
claimed. 

In  Its  Report  92-1230.  issued  September 
26,  1972 — slightly  more  than  a  month  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  BUI  providing  for  fed- 
eralization (HJl.  1  which  became  Public  Law 
92-603) — the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
projected  savings  for  PL'ical  1974  In  State 
maintenance  grant  outlays  totaling  $863.1 
mUUon.  This  projection  assumed  that  all  the 
States  having  a  higher  level  for  their  assist- 
ance programs  for  this  category  than  the 
Federal  floor  of  $130  ($195  for  a  couple) 
would  continue  these  current  levels  through 
supplementation  of  the  Federal  program. 
even  though  such  supplementation  under 
the  Bill  was  entirely  optional  with  the 
States.  The  savings  projected  for  Illinois  In 
this  Senate  Report  for  Fiscal  1974  was  $20 
mUUon. 

So  far  as  Medicaid  for  SSI  beneflclaries  was 
concerned,  the  Congress  made  no  specific 
provision  In  Public  Law  92-603  except  for  a 
negative  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
State  would  be  required  to  provide  Medicaid 
to  any  beneficiary  of  the  federalized  pro- 
gram unless  such  beneficiary  would  have 
been  eligible  under  the  State's  Medicaid  pro- 
gram in  effect  on  January  1,  1972,  or  after 
incurring  medical  care  espenses  had  reduced 
his  Income  and  other  reeources  so  that  they 
were  not  in  excess  of  the  State's  medical  as- 
sistance standard  In  effect  on  that  date. 

In  both  the  area  of  maintenance  aid  and 
the  area  of  Medicaid,  the  Congress — and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  assisted  the  Congress  In 


planning  the  details  of  the  federalized  pro- 
gram— miscalculated  the  extent  to  which 
the  former  State-Federal  program  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  provided  better 
protection  and  coverage  for  the  majority  of 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Individuals  than 
the  federalized  program  which  was  to  take 
over  January  1,  1974  and— In  the  words  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee — "largely  re- 
place the  payments  now  being  paid  to  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  State 
public  assistance  programs  for  people  in 
these  categories".  Actually,  In  terms  of  State 
standards  In  effect  for  July  1972  for  de- 
termining ellglbUlty  for  financial  aid  for 
maintenance  needs,  the  new  program  "re- 
placed" the  old  program  In  less  than  one  half 
of  the  States.  Even  In  the  remainder,  as  was 
discovered  later,  some  Individuals  receiving 
State  grants  for  special  or  emergency  needs 
were  better  off  under  the  old  program  than 
they  would  be  under  the  new. 

The  Congress  (with  the  planning  assist- 
ance of  HEW)  has  now  corrected  these  de- 
ficiencies In  the  federalized  program,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Rather,  the  expense  of  the  corrections 
Is  to  be  borne  by  the  States; 

1.  The  first  correction  came  In  the  area  of 
supplementation  of  the  Federal  floor  pay- 
ment  for  basic  maintenance  needs.  Through 
Public  Law  93-66  enacted  Julv  9.  1973,  the 
Congress  mandated  that  each  State  had  to 
supplement  each  individual  on  Its  AABD  rolls 
m  December  1973  whose  grant  plus  Income 
under  the  old  progr.ini  exceeded  the  SSI  pay- 
ment plus  income.  Unless  this  mandated  sufj- 
plement  Is  provldea,  the  penalty  to  the  State 
is  loss  of  all  Federal  matching  funds  for  Its 
Medicaid  program.  In  the  case  of  Illinois,  this 
mandated  supplement  Involves  some  41,000 
recelplents  and  will  cost  S9.3  million  In  State 
dollars  for  the  period  January  through  June 
1974  (the  last  half  of  Fiscal  1974).  Although 
Illinois  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  for 
Federal  administration  of  the  mandatory 
supplement,  there  -.rtll  be  no  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost,  unless  at  some  future  date 
the  State  opts  for  Federal  administration  of 
a  supplementary  program  covering  the  entire 
SSI  caseload  (with  more  liberal  eligibility 
conditions),  and  State  costs  under  this  ar- 
rangement exceed  the  State's  total  outlay  In 
Calendar  1972  (but  counting  only  payments 
at  standards  In  effect  In  January  1972).  The 
Federal  government  will  pick  up  only  the 
costs  above  this  1972  outlay. 

2.  The  second  correction  was  for  the  Medic- 
aid oversight.  Here,  through  H.R.  11333  ap- 
proved January  3,  1974,  the  Congress  has 
mandated  that  the  State  must  provide 
Medicaid  coverage: 

a)  to  all  persons  Included  in  the  mandated 
maintenance  supplement  (for  Illinois,  the 
41 ,000  referred  to  In  item  1 ) .  and 

b)  to  all  other  SSI  beneficiaries  who 
would  qualify  for  nUnols  Medicaid  under 
Medicaid  standards  In  effect  as  of  Januarv 
1972  (for  Illinois,  HEW  estimates  this  figure 
at  120,000) .  At  its  option,  a  State  may  move 
above  this  minimum  requirement,  with  Fed- 
eral matching.  If  It  provides  Medicaid  for  all 
SSI  beneficiaries  plus  persons  who  would,  ex- 
cept for  their  income,  qualify  as  SSI  benefi- 
ciaries (that  is,  persons  receiving  a  State 
supplement  only  because  their  maintenance 
needs  and  special  needs.  If  any,  under  State 
standards  exceed  the  Federal  eligibility  level) 

It  is  in  the  area  of  the  mandated  Medicaid 
coverage  of  SSI  recipients  that  Illinois,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  States,  faces  its 
greatcs  financial  .«7iocfc. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Illinois,  for  the  last  half  of 
Fiscal  1974  (January  through  June  1974) 
Medicaid  for  SSI  recipients  will  total  $183.- 
996.000.  At  the  present  Federal  matching 
formula  for  Illinois,  the  State  must  carrv  50 
percent  of  this  cost,  or  «9], 998.000.  Of  this 
total  figure  of  $183,996,000  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  the  new  Medicaid  obllga- 
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tlon  imposed  as  a  result  of  the  federalized 
program  for  new  SSI  beneficiaries  who  will 
meet  State  standards  for  Medicaid  Is  $30- 
580,000,  or  a  State  additional  cost  of  $15.- 
290,000  under  present  matching  arrange- 
ments. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1975.  the  AABD  Medicaid 
tab  under  H.R.  11333  will  total  $20,622,000. 
with  the  State's  share  under  present  ar- 
rangements at  $210,311,000.  Of  the  total  of 
$420,622,000,  the  cost  for  the  new  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  $110,102,000.  with  the  State's 
portion  of  the  outlay  under  present  arrange- 
ments at  $55,051,000. 

Considering  only  the  new  SSI  beneflclaries 
mandated  for  Medicaid  coverage  by  H.R. 
11333.  the  additional  cost  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  as  follows:  $15.3  million  for  the 
remainder  of  Fiscal  1974;  $55.1  million  for 
Fiscal  1975.  or  a  total  of  $70.4  million  addi- 
tional cost  to  Illinois  for  Medicaid  as  a  re- 
sult of  federalization  of  the  AABD  program 
than  F.Y.  1975. 

This  $70.4  million  additional  cost  more 
than  wipes  out  the  $20  million  "savings" 
projected  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  September  1972.  In  fact,  considering  only 
the  remainder  of  FY  '74,  the  $15.3  million 
additional  Medicaid  cost  for  the  new  SSI 
beneficiaries  plus  the  $9.3  million  In  the 
maintenance  supplement  mandated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-66  more  than  wipes  out  the  pro- 
jected "savings"  for  Fiscal  1974. 

The  additional  cost  to  Illinois  and  the 
other  States  for  the  mandated  Medicaid  cov- 
erage of  new  SSI  cases  is  obviously  the  result 
of  the  federalized  program  with  its  expanded 
caseload  due  to  more  liberal  eligibility  condi- 
tions and  the  attractiveness  of  an  income 
maintenance  level  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
government  and  financed  by  that  govern- 
ment. But  without  Medicaid,  the  new  SSI 
cases  would  obviously  be  less  well  off  than 
their  counterparts  covered  by  the  former 
State-administered  program.  The  answer 
supplied:  compel  the  States  to  supply  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  correcting  the  gap 
In  the  original  legislation! 

The  States  have  every  reason  to  protest 
this  method  of  rectifying  an  oversight  In  the 
original  Federal  program  at  such  high  cost  to 
the  States.  Further,  the  States  have  also 
every  reason  to  protest  the  forced  continua- 
tion of  their  Medicaid  costs  for  former  State 
AABD  cases  transferred  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram receiving  the  mandated  supplement  for 
basic  maintenance  needs.  Adoption  of  the 
federalized  program — under  the  basic  premise 
of  Federal  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
providing  a  nationwide  floor  for  basic  main- 
tenance of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled — 
has  as  its  corroUary  Federal  responsibility  for 
meeting  at  least  the  same  proportionate  part 
of  Medicaid  requirements  for  these  people. 
Proposal  for  Relief 

While  a  case  might  well  be  made  that  the 
States  should  be  relieved  entirely  of  the 
Medicaid  responsibility  for  SSI  recipients— 
since  the  need  for  Medicaid  for  this  group 
arises  solely  as  a  result  of  shortcomings  in 
the  established  Federal  Medicare  program — 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Congress,  for  fiscal  and 
other  reasons,  could  move  rapidly  enough  on 
this  basis  to  provide  the  fiscal  relief  that  the 
States  need  immediately  as  a  result  of  the 
mandated  Medicaid  coverage  of  SSI  recipients 
contained  In  H.R.  11333. 


FINANCING  ELECTIONS :  MAkiNG 
PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THOSE 
WHO  SEEK  PUBLIC  OFFICE  MORE 
RESPONSIVE    TO    THE    PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  is 
recop:nlzed  for  20  mlnu:c5. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  saw- 
dozens  of  major  bills  being  considered  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  spate 
of  energj'  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  past  few 
weeks  is  indicative  of  the  pace  and  im- 
portance of  these  efforts. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  the  legislation  pro- 
posing structural  changes  in  our  political 
process  which  have  the  longest  lasting 
impact.  We  recently  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  reform  the  congres- 
sional budget  processes,  which  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  important  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  House  in  1973. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bill  the 
House  will  pass  in  1974  will  be  legu^lation 
to  reform  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office — specifically,  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  has  completed  hearings 
on  the  entire  subject  of  campaign  finance 
reform.  I  understand  that  markup  will 
soon  begin,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  sometime  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  taking  three 
actions  which  bear  on  this  vital  Issue: 

First,  I  am  signing  the  statement  of 
basic  principles  of  campaign  reform, 
which  outlines  in  general  a  number  of 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  reform 
present  practices. 

Second.  I  am  introducing  my  own  bill 
on  the  subject,  which  I  believe  gathers 
together  some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
ideas  on  campaign  reform. 

Third.  I  am  publicly  declaring  mj'  sup- 
port for  H.R.  7612,  the  so-called  Ander- 
son-Udall  bill,  to  demonstrate  my  basic 
agreement  with  the  principles  to  which 
that  bill  is  addressed. 

A  XEW  PBOPOSAL 

For  the  last  several  years,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  play  a  major  role  in  moving 
toward  a  more  rational,  more  democratic 
method  of  electing  our  Federal  officials. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  bipartisan  steering 
group  which  developed  a  consensus  re- 
sulting, in  large  part,  in  the  enactment  of 
the  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
That  was  good  legislation,  and  has  served 
a  useful  purpose.  One  of  the  clearest  in- 
dicators of  how  much  of  an  improvement 
it  was  over  the  old  law  was  the  rush  of 
actinty  by  so  many  people  to  transact 
business  before  the  eCfective  date  of  the 
1971  amendments. 

But  too  many  loopholes  remain.  We 
need  to  offer  even  more  encouragement 
to  small  campaign  contributors.  We  need 
to  establish  a  clear  line  of  authority  for 
enforcing  all  campaign  laws.  We  need  to 
prevent  outlandishly  large  contributions 
by  individuals  to  any  candidate,  and  lim- 
it the  use  of  untraceable  cash  wherever 
possible.  We  need  make  free  broadcast 
time  available  to  Presidential  candidates 
without  clogging  the  airwaves  with  nu- 
merous sideshow  candidates.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
to  extend  present  spending  limitations  to 
include  all  types  of  expenditures,  and 
provide  some  system  of  public  financing 
of  campaigns  for  Federal  offices. 

My  bill  comes  to  grips  with  each  of 
these  needs,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  r. 
most  reasonable  and  practical  way. 


INDEPENDENT      ELECTION      COMMISSION 

As  a  badly  needed  first  step,  I  propose 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  sev- 
en-member Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, to  enforce  all  of  the  Federal  election 
laws.  Under  the  present  setup,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  as  applied  to  Presiden- 
tial candidates;  in  the  House,  its  Clerk  Is 
resix)nsible ;  m  the  Senpte.  its  Secretary. 
Many  have  observed  that  permitting  the 
enforcement  of  laws  applying  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  officials  who  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  those  Members  gives 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  providing 
the  potential  for  abuse.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  its  part,  has  been 
uncomfortable  in  the  role  of  Presidential 
candidate  watchdog,  a  task  with  ultimate 
political  implications.  Moreover,  none  of 
these  agencies  can  operate  in  a  truly  in- 
dependent way.  All  apparent  violations  of 
law  must  be  referred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Asking  the  Justice  Department 
to  seek  indictments  against  offenders 
from  the  party  in  povxcr  presents,  again, 
the  appearance  of  a  potential  for  abuse. 

So  my  bill  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent commission,  with  guaranteed  bi- 
partisan membership,  to  oversee  the 
campaign  and  election  laws,  issue  sub- 
penas  and  seek  injunctions  where  appro- 
priate, even  initiate  criminal  action 
against  alleged  violators. 

This  provision  is  similar  to  that  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate  as  part  of 
S.  372. 

PSESIDENTIAL    "EQt'AL    TIME"    REPEAL 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  eliminat- 
ing the  "equal  time"  requirement  for 
Presidential  candidates  would  be  a  good 
thing.  It  would  permit  the  networks  to 
offer  free  time  to  major  candidates  with- 
out flooding  the  air  with  fringe  personali- 
ties. My  bill  would  repeal  that  require- 
ment, but  would  for  the  time  being  retain 
it  for  congressional  candidates.  This  is 
not  because  I  do  not  favor  free  broadcast 
time  for  major  congressional  candidates; 
I  do,  ver>-  strongly.  In  my  State  of  Hawaii, 
in  fact,  I  arranged  during  the  1972  cam- 
paign to  debate  my  Republican  opponent 
on  Hawaii's  public  television  charmel. 
which  graciously  provided  the  air  time 
without  charge.  But  many  doubts  have 
been  expressed  about  overburdening  TV 
outlets  in  some  major  markets,  and  about 
the  fairness  that  might  be  expected  to- 
ward minor  but  legitimate  candidates  in 
some  areas  of  the  countn-.  These  are  sin- 
cere reservations,  in  my  opinion,  and  my 
bill  responds  to  them  by  requiring  a  spe- 
cial study  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  the  issue  of  repeal- 
ing the  "equal  time"  provision  for  con- 
gressional candidates. 

Before  mandating  that  the  Federal 
Government  buy  broadcast  time  and  give 
it  to  candidates,  as  some  have  suggested, 
I  believe  we  should  permit  broadcasters 
to  demonstrate  how  they  will  respond  to 
the  opportunity  to  provide  tliis  vital  pub- 
lic service  as  part  of  their  legal  duty  to 
serve  "the  public  interest  and  conveni- 
ence." In  this  connection  I  must  pay  my 
sincere  comphments  to  television  sta- 
tions KGMB-TV  in  Honolulu  for  its 
pioneering  effort  to  make  free  time  avail- 
able   to    opposing    candidates    for    the 
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higher  offices  during  the  1972  general 
elections.  Mr.  Cec  Heftel,  owner  and 
president  of  KGMB-TV,  has  provided  an 
example  in  public  service  for  others  to 
follow.  To  a  lesser  degree  stations 
KHON-TV  and  KIKU-TV  provided  the 
same  public  service.  To  all  these  stations 
I  express  gratitude  for  their  demon- 
strated leadership  in  serving  the  public. 

ENCOUnACING   SMALL   CONTRtBUTORS 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Income  tax  deduction  and  credit  for  small 
political  contributioras  was  a  substantial 
forward  step.  The  existing  law  permits 
a  deduction  of  up  to  $50  for  political  con- 
tributions—$100  for  couples  filing  jointly. 
More  important  for  middle-income  tax- 
payers, many  of  whom  do  not  itemize 
deductions,  they  can  simply  subtract 
$12.50 — $25  for  joint  returns — from  their 
final  tax  bill  credit  to  $50  for  individuals, 
and  $100  for  couples  filing  jointly.  The 
deduction  would  remain  imchanged.  but 
would  be  unused.  Thus  all  taxpayers  rich 
and  poor,  would  have  the  same  incentive 
to  contribute. 

INDXVIDUAL  CONTEIBUTION  LIMITS 

Big  money — that  Is,  really  big  money, 
has  now  become  commonplace  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  especially  at  the  Presidential 
level.  I  speak  not  only  of  spending,  which 
I  will  discuss  later,  but  also  of  contribu- 
tions from  individuals.  One  recent  com- 
pilation reveals  that  one  man  and  his 
wife  have  given  more  than  $7  million  to 
Republican  candidates  since  1968.  I  do 
not  condemn  them;  in  fact,  I  regret  that 
they  did  not  give  that  money  to  Demo- 
crats instead. 

They  were  attempting,  in  a  perfectly 
legal  way,  to  bring  their  ideals  to  fruition 
through  contributions  to  the  campaigns 
of  those  who  agree  with  them  plailosoph- 
ically.  However,  it  was  the  free  flow  of 
over-abundant  campaign  funds  from 
wealthy  individuals  that  led  to  Watergate 
and  related  incidents.  Much  of  the  illegal 
and  unethical  campaign  activities  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  if  funds  had 
been  limited.  There  is  no  question  that 
big  money  tends  to  corrupt  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  processes. 

Therefore,  my  bill  would  limit  the 
amount  any  person  may  contribute  to 
any  one  candidate  to  $3,000  per  year. 
Total  contributions  to  all  candidates  in 
any  year  could  not  exceed  $25,000.  That 
limitation  would  apply  to  all  contribu- 
tions except  those  to  and  by  the  national 
committees,  and  the  national  congres- 
sional committees,  of  the  major  parties. 
Contributions  to  those  entities  could  total 
another  $25,000  each  year.  Another 
current  loophole  would  be  closed  by  re- 
quiring that  any  contribution  by  a  minor 
must  be  attributed  to  a  parent  or 
guardian. 

LIMIT  USE  or  CASH 

Checks  and  money  orders  leave  trace- 
able records,  which  ease  the  burden  of 
enforcing  contribution  and  expenditure 
laws.  Cash  does  not.  We  have  seen  dra- 
matic recent  instances  where  very  large 
amounts  of  cash  have  been  used  for  what 
can  at  best  be  described  as  questionable 
practices.  My  bill,  therefore,  would  ban 
any  cash  contribution  or  political  ex- 
penditure larger  than  $100. 


SPENDING    tlMITATIONS 

A  simple  way  to  lower  the  amount  of 
r^foney  spent  in  campaigns  is  to  impose 
ceilings  above  which  spending  is  pro- 
l^ibited.  My  bill  imposes  such  ceilings. 
But  great  care  must  be  taken  when  legis- 
lating in  this  area,  for  it  Is  fraught  with 
danger.  If  the  limit  is  set  too  high,  it  is 
useless.  If  it  is  set  too  low,  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  "Incumbents'  Protection  Act,"  be- 
cause Incumbents  almost  always  have 
higher  name  recognition  than  their  chal- 
lengers, a  difiBculty  tliat  can  be  overcome 
in  a  short  time  only  by  launching  into 
expensive  advertising.  There  is  also  the 
difficulty  of  enforcement,  which  is  made 
more  difficult  as  limits  are  lowered,  be- 
cause of  increased  pressures  to  evade  the 
statutory  limit. 

The  limits  in  my  bill  apply  only  to 
congressional    races.    Presidential    cam- 
paign spending  limits  are  implicit  in  the 
mechanism  which  provided  the  existing 
$1  checkoff  from  individual  income  taxes. 
Senate   candidates,   or  House  candi- 
dates in  States  with  only  one  House  seat, 
would  be  permitted  to  spend  up  to  70 
cents  per  registered  voter,  or  $250,000, 
whichever  is  greater.  Other  House  can- 
didates could  spend  70  cents  per  regis- 
tered   voter   or   $150,000,    whichever    is 
greater.  These  limits  would  include  both 
primary-  and  general  elections.  The  com- 
bining  of   fmids   subject   to   limitation 
would  give  the  candidate  greater  flexi- 
bility in  applying  the   resources  where 
they  are  needed,  a  factor  which  varies 
from   State   to   State,   even   from  race 
to  race  within  a  State.  In  the  event  of 
a    runoff,    additional    sums    would    be 
authorized. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  based 
my  calculations  on  the  ntunber  of  regis- 
tered voters,  rather  than  voting  age 
population.  My  purpose  is  to  encourage 
candidates  to  work  for  high  voter  regis- 
tration figures. 

In  a  typical  House  campaign,  these 
limitations  would  work  out  to  about 
$165,000  to  $170,000  overaU.  While  those 
limits  are  low  enough  to  curb  the  "super 
media  blitz"  which  we  have  aU  seen  and 
deplored,  they  are  certainly  high  enough 
to  permit  a  challenger  to  get  his  story 
across  to  the  public. 

PARTIAL    PUBLIC    FINA^fCING 

I  have  publicly  advocated,  and  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide,  public 
financing  of  campaigns  for  Federal  of- 
fices for  many  years.  I  strongly  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  for  action  on  this 
issue.  It  is  a  necessary  complement  to  my 
bill's  restrictions  of  individual  contri- 
butions and  overall  spending  limitations. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
shrink  from,  in  eflfect,  voting  themselves 
campaign  subsidies  from  the  Treasury. 
But  public  financing  gives  money  to  cam- 
paigns only  incidentally  to  achieving  its 
principle  purpose — assurmg  competitive 
races  in  a  wider  number  of  contests  than 
is  now  the  case.  In  60  to  80  House  races 
every  other  year,  no  opposition  candidate 
even  bothers  to  file  against  the  incum- 
bent. In  another  250  or  so  races,  the 
opposition  is  only  token.  The  American 
people  have  no  stake  in  advancing  the 
career  of  any  politician:  they  have  a 
great  stake,  however,  in   assuring  suf- 


ficient money  for  vigorous  elections  in  as 
many  instances  as  possible. 

Although  many  people  agree  that  par- 
tial building  financing  would  serve  solid 
principles,  they  doubt  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  solve  all  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved — who  gets  the  money,  how 
much,  and  when?  When  does  a  fringe 
candidate  become  a  "minor  party"  can- 
didate? And  who  decides  these  ques- 
tions? My  bill  offers  modest  suggestions 
about  what  I  believe  is  a  workable  plan. 
Primaries.  As  a  matter  of  prmciple  I 
believe  that  public  financing  of  primary 
elections  is  a  necessary  step.  It  is  In 
this  process  where  many  congressional 
races  are  decided  as  a  practical  matter. 
But  it  is  also  a  practical  matter  that 
financing  for  primaries  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  an  attainable  goal  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Since  the  principle  of  public 
financing  is  the  single  most  important 
thing,  I  have  limited  my  proposal  to 
general  elections,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 
pansion at  some  future  point,  once  the 
principle  is  established. 

General  elections.  After  posting  a 
bond  equal  to  the  amount  of  pajTnent 
requested,  any  candidate  on  the  ballot 
could  receive  up  to  10  cents  per  regis- 
tered voter,  or  $20,000.  whichever  is 
greater— $30,000  in  the  case  of  Senate 
races.  If  a  candidate  failed  to  receive 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  vote,  he 
would  forfeit  a  portion  of  a  bond  re- 
quired to  be  posted  before  the  Initial 
payment  could  be  made. 

Taken  together  with  the  limits  on 
overall  spending  and  individual  con- 
tributions, I  beheve  that  this  plan  for 
partial  public  financing  has  the  poten- 
tial for  breaking  what  appears  to  be  the 
inevitable  cycle  under  the  present  sys- 
tem: Big  money  and  unlimited  budgets 
discourage  the  poor  and  middle-income 
people  from  contributing:  and  as  long  as 
small  contributions  are  not  available  in 
very  large  numbers,  politics  continues 
to  be  tainted — some  would  say  domi- 
nated—by big  money. 

None  of  these  proposals  is  new,  Mr. 
Speaker.  All  have  appeared  either  in 
other  current  bills  or  in  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced myself  in  previous  Congresses. 
But  I  believe  that  my  bill  draws  together 
the  best,  if  you  will,  of  the  various  pro- 
posals, in  a  workable,  enactable  piece  of 
legislation. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  includes  a 
provision  legalizing  contributions  by  cor- 
porations subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  apply  to  individuals.  This  parallels  a 
provision  in  the  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation which  went  into  effect  in  my  State 
of  Hawaii  on  January  1.  1974. 

My  purpose  is  to  stop  the  devious  sub- 
terfuges by  which  corporate  money  now 
finds  its  way  into  campaign  coffers.  It 
will  help  corporate  executives  to  make 
honest,  above-board  contributions  to 
candidates  and  political  parties  of  their 
choice.' 

Watergate  has  revealed  the  widespread 
abuse  of  the  current  lav.-.  Whether  my 
proposal  is  enacted  or  not,  corporate 
funds,  like  booze  during  the  Prohibition 
era,  will  continue  to  flow  into  campaigns. 
It  is  time  we  legalized  corporate  contri- 
butions, but  in  limited  amoimts  and  fully 
reported,  so  that  the  publnc  will  know 
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what  corporations  support  what  candi- 
dates. 

I  trust  that  members  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  and  other 
House  Members,  will  find  this  bill  a  use- 
ful tool  as  we  work  toward  passage  of 
campaign  refonn  legislation. 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  food  stamp  program 
for  Puerto  Rico,  three  very  serious  de- 
ficiencies have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  recent  Agriculture  De- 
partment announcement  of  its  plans  in 
this  regard. 

First,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
apparently  chosen  to  aelay  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  in  many  parts  of 
the  island  until  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  and  in  San  Juan — the  area  where 
the  most  needy  people  are — ^until  March 
1975.  It  appears  that  USDA  has  em- 
barked upon  a  course  that  mdicates  a 
very  serious  disregard  for  the  will  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  August  1973 
amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  In 
those  amendments  Congress  required  the 
Department  to  establish  the  program  in 
every  political  subdivision  of  the  Umted 
States  by  June  30.  1974.  unless  it  was 
impossible  or  impracticable  to  do  so  by 
that  date.  Congress  was  motivated  by 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  food  sur- 
pluses in  the  United  States  which  meant 
that  the  surplus  commodity  distribution 
programs  would  no  longer  be  able  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  poorer  people  in 
places  such  as  Puerto  Rico.  Because  of 
the  critical  importance  of  food  to  a 
family's  survival,  the  deadline  was  made 
mandatory — except,  of  course,  for  the 
two  provisions.  Despite  this  clear  state- 
ment of  congressional  intent,  however, 
USDA  has  made  no  finding  of  impos- 
sibility or  impracticability  and  has  still 
chosen  to  delay  the  program.  I  find  this 
shocking. 

To  carry  out  its  responsibilities  USDA 
must  implement  the  program  in  all  lo- 
cations on  the  island  by  June  30,  1974. 
even  if  that  means  acting  through  mu- 
nicipal governments,  other  government 
agencies,  or  even  private  organizations. 
Its  only  justification  for  delay  can  be  a 
showing  of  impossibility  or  impractica- 
bility, but  it  bears  the  burden  of  proof 
in  such  matters  and  its  showing  would 
have  to  be  both  affirmative  and  convinc- 
ing. ? 

If  it  does  make  such  a  showing,  how- 
ever, that  still  does  not  mean  that  it  can 
delay  until  March.  It  remains  obligated 
to  implementation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Second,  and  of  equally  vital  concern 
is  the  decision  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  set  food  stamp  allotment 
levels  at  amounts  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States — at  a  level 
which  will  not,  I  believe,  permit  poor 
families  to  purchase  the  same  diets  as  in 
the  mainland.  If  I  am  correct,  then  poor 
families  in  Puerto  Rico  are  being  denied 
their  rights  imder  the  act. 


The  act  requires  the  Secretary  to  set 
Puerto  Rican  coupon  allotments  at  a 
level  that  will  allow  recipients  there  to 
be  on  an  equal  footing  T^ith  those  in  the 
mainland — providing  only  that  allot- 
ments for  the  islands  are  not  set  any 
higher  than  those  in  the  mainland. 

I  do  not  know  what  process  the  Secre- 
tary used  to  derive  the  recently  an- 
nounced figures  but  if,  as  I  have  been 
told,  food  prices  are  measurably  higher 
than  those  in  the  mainland  areas  then 
the  poor  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  being 
treated  illegally.  What  the  Agriculture 
Department  should  do,  if  it  has  not  done 
so  already,  is  cost  out  the  economy  diet 
plan's  food  items  in  Puerto  Rico  and  de- 
termine just  what?  it  would  cost  to  pur- 
chase a  month's  worth  of  those  foods 
on  the  island.  The  economy  diet  plan 
foods  are  the  yardstick  used  on  the  main- 
land and  fairness  requires  that  they  be 
the  same  yardstick  on  the  island.  The 
use  of  different,  cheaper  foods  on  the  is- 
land as  a  basis  for  cost  measurements 
would  simply  penalize  the  poor  people 
for  their  past  reliance  upon  inadequate 
diets. 

Third,  the  Secretary  has  established 
lower  income-eligibility  guidelines  for 
Puerto  Rico  than  are  used  on  the  main- 
land. For  example,  he  has  slated  $407  as 
the  maximum  monthly  income  for  a 
family  of  four  which  compares  to  $473 
for  a  mainland  family  of  four.  This  dis- 
crimination indicates  that  he  wholly 
failed  to  carry  out  the  requirement  in  the 
statute  that  eligibiUty  be  determined  by 
multipljing  the  island's  per  capita  in- 
come by  the  number  of  people  in  each 
household. 


ABORTION  PROHIBITION:  IT  WILL 
NOT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  an  historic 
decision  as.<^erting  the  constitutional  right 
of  women  to  choose  abortion  as  a  method 
of  birth  control.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  high  pressm-e  and  highly  emotional 
and  well-organized  campaign  to  under- 
mine that  decision,  even  though  polls 
show  that  a  majority  of  Americans  sup- 
port the  Court's  decision. 

Several  constitutional  amendments 
proclaiming  the  "right  to  life"  have  been 
introduced,  and  today  hearings  on  these 
proposals  were  opened  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  and  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  remarks : 
Testimony  of  Bella  S.  Aeslg  Before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee   OF    THE    Sr?IATE    JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE, 

March  6,  1974 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
against  approval  of  abortion  prohibition 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  po- 
tentially could  affect  every  woman  of  chlld- 
bearliig  ane  in  the  United  States. 

I  appear  before  you  £is  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  a.5  a  woman  who  Is  awtwe  that 
In  the  consideration  of  this  proposal,  the 
fate  of  women  is  once  again  to  be  decided  by 


men.  1  recognize  that  views  both  for  and 
against  the  right  to  abortion  are  found  In 
both  sexes.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
these  axe  amendments  a;med  excl\islvely  at 
women  which  have  been  Introduced  by  men 
and  submitted  to  a  legislative  body  consist- 
ing entirely  of  men. 

in  the  other  body,  women  number  only  16 
out  of  435  members,  and  if  an  abortion  pro- 
hibition should  be  approved  by  the  Congress, 
which  I  certainly  hope  will  never  happen,  It 
would  then  be  submitted  to  legislatures  that 
are  now  about  93%  made  in  composition. 

Women  are  at  your  mercy,  as  they  were 
during  their  one  hundred  year  struggle  to 
win  suffrage.  I  remind  you  of  the  inequities 
in  the  present  legislative  situation  not  to 
make  any  sweepir.g  prejudgments  as  to  where 
Individual  members  of  the  Senate  may  stand 
ou  this  issue,  but  so  that  you  may  be  con- 
scious of  your  particular  responsibility  also 
to  represent  women,  who  in  this  setting  have 
no  franchise. 

I  find  It  significant  that  not  one  Senator 
spoke  out  agalast  tiie  Bukley  Amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973, 
which  would  bar  the  use  of  Medicaid  funds 
for  abortion.  This  was  a  blatant  act  of  dis- 
crimination against  poor  women,  as  are  all 
antl-abortlon  laws,  but  to  my  knowledge  no 
Senator  is  on  record  as  opposing  this  kind  I 
of  class  legislation.  ' 

The  Buckley  antl-Medlcald  amendment, 
like  other  amei^.dments  attached  to  other 
bUls  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  abortion,  is  an  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  U.S.  Supreme  Courts  historic 
decision  of  January  22,  1973  upholdUig  the 
Constitutional  right  to  abortion.  Now  w© 
see  a  more  frontal  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  these  legislative  attempts 
to  chai.ge  the  Constitution  itself,  and  la  so 
doing  to  violate  the  spirit  and  language  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  principles  of  tol- 
erance and  respect  for  Individual  freedom 
upon  which  our  society  is  based. 

As  Justice  Holmes  said  m  his  dissent  In 
Lochner  v.  New  York  (198  VS.  45,  at  p.  76) 
the  Constitution  "is  made  for  people  of  fun- 
damentally differing  views,"  but  the  Buckley 
and  Helms  anieudments  seek  to  impose  one 
view  upon  an  entire  people.  Tliey  wo\-.ld  sub- 
biiiute  unUormity  for  diversity  and  compul- 
sion for  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  choose. 
They  might  impose  a  particular  religious  or 
moral  ethic  upon  a  nation  that  at  its  Incep- 
tion, by  adopting  the  First  Amendment,  re- 
jected any  dogma  cr  creed  a.3  mandatory  for 
all. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsorv-  abortion.  I  am 
opposed  to  ccmpulsorv-  sterilization.  I  am  also 
opposed  to  compulscri'  pregnancy. 

Under  the  Supreme  Cturt  derision,  no 
woman  anywhere  In  the  United  States  can 
be  forced  to  have  an  abortion.  Neither  can 
she  be  forced  to  have  a  baby.  She  Is  free  to 
decide,  under  certain  limitations  specifled  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  whether  she  should  give 
birth  to  a  child. 

Man  and  woman  are  equal  In  the  act  ol 
conception,  but  t^fter  that  single  act  has  oc 
curred,  it  is  the  woman's  body  that  carries 
and  nurtures  the  embryo  and  the  letus. 

It  Is  the  woman  who  experiences  the  physl 

cal  and  psychological  changes  of  pregnancy 

It  is  the  woman  who  has  the  dlsiomfcrts 

and    sometimes    the    medical    complication* 

that  accompany  pregnancy. 

It  is  the  woman  who  feels  the  pain  of  child 
birth.  It  is  the  woman  who  may  have  thf 
postpartum  depression. 

And  In  our  society  It  Is  the  woman  wha 
bears  the  major  responsibility  of  caring  loi 
and  raising  the  child  and  who  often  musi 
leave  school  or  her  work  to  do  so.  1 

Chlldbearing  and  chlldralslng  Is  a  greai 
experience  for  most  women.  For  some  it  13 
not.  For  some  It  Is  sometimes.  The  point  la 
that  it  Is  a  totally  Individual  experience,  thq 
most  highly  personal  process  In  a  women'^ 
life.  I 

And  yet  the  Buckley  and  Helms  amend- 
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ments  might  raobUlze  the  full  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  state  and  Its  legal  apparatiu 
to  Interfere  In  this  private  procerus,  to  dictate 
to  the  individual  citizen  who  Is  a  woman 
what  she  Is  to  do  with  her  body  and  with  her 
life. 

I  oppose  these  amendments  because  I  be- 
lieve they  might  create  Insoluble  conflicts 
within  the  Constltutk  a.  Tliey  could  inflict 
upon  us  arbitrary  legal  dsflnltlons  of  physi- 
cal processes  fcr  which  there  Is  no  ursl"er- 
sarlly  agreed  upon  medical  definition.  Thev 
would  produce  legal  chr.os.  And  they  would 
not  work. 

Let  us  start  with  the  last  point  first.  This 
nation  has  already  had  the  bitter  exnerience 
of  another  kind  of  national  prohibition  as 
mandated  by  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  know  that  not  onlv  did 
that  Prohibition  fall  to  accomplish  Its 
avo-ved  highly  moral  purpc.=«s,  but  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  lawless  and  violent  era  of 
the  bcotlegger  and  gangster,  and  the  rise  of 
organized  crime  which  still  plagues  cur 
society. 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  -vhother 
a  slmUar  failure  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  prohibition  of  abor- 
tlcn  because  wo  already  have  the  ans%ver. 
Until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  Its 
decision  last  year,  meat  state;  had  anti- 
abortion  laws.  Prior  t  >  1830  there  were  :t5 
statutes  m  the  U.S.  prohibiting  ab;rtlon. 
Between  1830  and  1956,  however,  virtually 
ever.-  state  adopted  laws  which  prohibited 
abortion  unless  necessarj-  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  woman 

The  miln  reason  for  enactment  of  these 
la-.vs  was  that  under  19th  Century  condi- 
tions, before  aseptic  surgical  techniques  were 
developed,  abortions  vere  extremely  danger- 
ous and  sometimes  fatal,  even  when  per- 
formed by  physicians.  Protection  of  the 
health  of  the  woman  was  the  major  concern 
behind  the  enactment  of  these  l?ws.  Tcdav, 
however,  with  a  variety  of  techniques  avali- 
able  and  with  abortions  more  available  to 
"  women  In  the  early  stages  of  their  preg- 
nancy, an  abortion  U  safer  than  childbirth. 
Even  though  abortion  was  outlawed  In 
most  of  the  states,  at  least  until  five  or  six 
years  a^o.  abortions  were  performed,  and 
thev  will  continue  to  be  performed  whether 
the  Constitution  is  amended  or  not.  This  Is 
a  fact  that  no  amount  of  moral  wishing  can 
overcome. 

It  has  been  generally  estimated  that  all 
throughout  the  period  when  anti-abortion 
laws  were  on  the  books,  about  one  million 
American  women  were  having  abortions  each 
year.  Illegal  abortions  were  so  common  and 
profitable  they  were  said  to  be  the  third 
largest  source  of  criminal  revenue,  following 
on;y  narcotics  and  gambling.  iD.  Lowe, 
Abort-on  and  the  Law.  cited  In  The  Rights 
of  Amerirans.  edited  bv  Norman  Dorseu  d 
360). 

Until  some  of  the  states  began  reforming 
their  abortion  laws,  only  about  10,000  of 
these  one  million  women  succeeded  each 
year  In  having  abortions  performed  legally  In 
a  hospital.  Most  of  these,  Inevitably,  were 
white,  midle  class  or  rich  women  who  had 
the  money  and  access  to  physicians  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

What  about  the  others,  the  990,000  young 
girls  and  women,  married  and  unmarried, 
who  could  not  obtain  le^l  abortions?  Each 
one  has  had  to  go  through  the  individual 
trauma  of  facing  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
frantically  seeking  in  secrecv  for  a  bootleg 
abortionist,  paying  exorbitant  fees,  or  in 
many  cases  having  to  rely  on  a  quack,  a 
neighbor,  a  midwife  or  a  homo  remedv,  usu- 
ally unsuccessful  and  often  daneerous.  Others 
have  had  to  go  abroad,  ps  In  the  celebrated 
case  more  than  10  years  ago  of  Sherry  Flnk- 
beln,  a  young  pregnant  married  woman  who 
had    taken   the   drug   thalidomide   and   was 
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forced  to  journey  to  Scandinavia  to  obtain  an 
abortion  of  what  proved  to  be  a  badly  de- 
formed fetus. 

Each  year,  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion was  handed  down,  physicians  had  to 
treat  about  350.00  women  suffering  from 
complications  arising  from  illegal  abortions. 
Each  year,  it  has  also  been  estimated  some 
400  to  1,000  women  died  as  a  result  of  Illegal. 
out-of-hospltal  abortions.  Sometimes  months 
of  Intensive  care  wotUd  be  required  to  save 
a  woman's  life. 

In  contrast,  the  experience  in  New^  York 
State  which  has  had  legalized  abortion  for 
more  than  three  years  shows  a  decline  In 
deaths  associated  with  abortions,  a  decline 
In  the  maternal  death  rate,  a  steep  decrease 
In  the  number  of  Infant  deaths,  and  a  strik- 
ing decline  In  the  numbers  of  women  hos- 
pitalized due  to  botched  abortions. 

The  New  York  experience  has  also  shown 
a  25  percent  decline  in  the  birthrate  between 
1970  and  1972,  a  12  percent  decline  In  the 
number  of  out-of-wedlock  births,  and  a  56 
percent  decline  in  the  rate  of  newborn  in- 
fants left  for  placement  or  simply  abandoned 
In  the  hallways,  doorsteps  and  other  places. 
A  report  by  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America,  Issued  December  10,  1973, 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  along  with 
other  documents  as  part  of  mv  testimony, 
says : 

"Elimination  of  dangerous  Illegal  abortion 
removed  the  main  single  case  of  maternal 
deaths.  And  women  f©r  whom  childbirth 
would  be  a  high  risk — the  very  young,  women 
who  have  had  many  previous'  pregnancies  or 
are  nearlng  menopause,  and  women  with 
medical  handicaps — nov»  have  an  alternative. 
Of  course,  availabUlty  of  abortion  alone 
doesn't  account  for  declines  In  the  National 
Maternal  Mortality  rates.  Effective  use  of  con- 
traception Is  another  faator.  In  fact,  the  New 
York  evidence  suggests  that  contraceptive 
practice  improved  markedly,  perhaps  related 
to  the  contraceptive  counseling  provided  by 
facilities  performing  abortions." 

As  a  result  of  the  leefcllzatlon  of  abortion 
In  some  states,  more  women  have  been  able 
to  procure  abortions  during  the  first  12 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  the  safest  period.  A  one- 
year  study  of  almost  78.000  abortions  per- 
formed In  hospitals  In  five  states  showed  that 
75  percent  took  place  during  the  first  12 
weeks  of  pregnancy  and  less  than  three  per- 
cent took  place  after  the  20th  week.  The 
study  shows  that  late  abortions  have  been 
mostly  frequent  among  women  under  the  age 
of  18,  mothers  of  six  or  more  children,  black 
women,  and  patients  In  public  hospitals. 
These  are  the  women  who  as  a  result  of  legal- 
ization of  abortion  now  have  the  personal 
security  of  access  to  safe  procedures  and  to 
contra.ceptlve  counseling. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  in  the 
Planned  Parenthood  report  was  that  "about 
seven  in  ten  of  the  legtl  abortions  of  New 
York  residents  would  have  taken  place  any- 
way— most  of  them  Uleg»lly— m  the  absence 
of  the  new  law.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
Impact  of  legalizing  abortion  Is  to  make 
safer,  less  expensive  and  more  open  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  have  taken  place  any- 
way." 

Those  who  would  overrule  Roe  v.  Wade 
(410  U.S.,  113  (1973))  would  ignore  our  ex- 
perience with  the  practical  consequences  of 
attempting  to  prohibit  abortion  and  the  ben- 
efits we  have  seen  in  terms  of  Improved  ma- 
ternal and  Infant  health  resulting  from  legal- 
ized abortion.  Those  who  would  impose  a  ban 
on  abortion  in  the  nanae  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  would  deprive  recog- 
nized citizens  of  their  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment,  which  guarantees  secular  su- 
premacy, and  their  ConBtltutlonal  right  to 
privacy. 

In  Its  historic  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  last 
year,  written  by  Justice  Elackmun  and  con- 


curred In  by  six  other  Justices,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  although  the  right  of  privacy 
Is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  court  has  recognized  that  such  a 
right  does  exist  imder  the  Constitution,  in  a 
line  of  decision-,  going  back  perhaps  as  far  as 
Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Botsford,  141  U  S  250 
251   (1891). 

In  varying  contexts,  the  decision  said,  the 
Court  or  individual  Justices  have  found  at 
least  the  roots  of  that  right  In  the  First 
Amendment,  in  the  Foiu-th  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments, in  penumbras  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Ninth  Amendment,  or  in  the  concept 
of  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  Its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held: 
"This  right  of  privacy,  whether  It  be  founded 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  concept 
of  personal  liberty  and  restrictions  upon 
state  action,  as  we  feel  it  Is,  or,  as  the  District 
Court  determined,  In  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment's reservation  of  rights  to  the  people, 
is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  woman's 
decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy."    (410   U.S.   »t   153). 

The  court  went  on  to  discuss  the  hard- 
ships a  state  could  Impose  upon  a  pregnant 
woman  by  denying  her  this  choice: 

"Specific  and  direct  harm  medically  dl- 
agnosable  even  In  early  pregnancy  may  be 
Involved.  Maternity,  or  additional  offspring, 
may  force  upon  the  woman  a  distressful  life 
and  future.  Psychological  harm  may  be  Im- 
minent. Mental  and  physical  health  may  be 
taxed  by  child  care.  There  Is  also  the  "dls- 
tress,  for  all  concerned,  associated  with  the 
unwanted  child,  and  there  Is  the  problem 
of  bringing  a  child  Into  a  family  already 
unable,  psychologically  and  otherwise,  to  care 
for  It.  In  other  cases  .  .  .  the  additional  dif- 
ficulties and  continuing  stigma  of  unwed 
motherhood  may  be  Involved.  All  these  are 
factors  the  woman  and  her  responsible  phy- 
slcan  necessarily  -will  consider  In  consulta- 
tion." (410  U.S.  at  153). 

The  Court  also  held  that  although  the 
right  of  personal  privacy  Includes  the  abor- 
tion decision,  "this  right  Is  not  unqualified 
and  must  be  considered  against  Important 
state  Interests  In  regulation."  It  said  a  state 
may  properly  assert  Important  Interests  in 
safeguarding  health.  In  maintaining  medical 
standards,  and  In  protecting  potential  life. 
"At  some  point  In  pregnancy,"  the  court  con- 
tinned,  "these  respective  Interests  become 
sufficiently  compelling  to  sustain  regulation 
of  the  factors  that  govern  the  abortion  deci- 
sion." 

Accordingly,  the  court  held  that  for  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  the  abortion 
decision  must  be  left  to  the  woman's  physi- 
cian. In  the  next  stage,  approximately  the 
second  trimester,  the  state,  "in  promoting 
its  interest  In  the  health  of  the  mother, 
may.  If  it  chooses,  regulate  the  abortion  pro- 
cedure In  ways  that  are  reasonably  related 
to  maternal  health."  (410  U.S.  at  164).  It  Is 
not  until  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
which  is  usually  defined  as  the  time  when 
the  born  fetus  can  sustain  life  outside  the 
womb  of  the  mother  that,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  "the  State  In  promoting  Its 
interest  In  the  potentiality  of  human  life 
may.  If  it  chooses,  regulate,  and  even  pro- 
scribe, abortion  except  where  It  Is  neces- 
sary, in  appropriate  medical  Judgment,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother."  (410  U.S.  at  164-165). 

The  high  Court's  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  woman  might  be  submerged  under  the 
Helms  Amendment  by  language  which  states 
that  due  process  and  equal  protection  shall 
be  afforded  an  Individual  "from  the  moment 
of  conception."  Would  we  have  to  become 
a  nation  of  Solomons  In  choosing  between 
the  rights  of  the  woman  and  the  rights  of 
the   unborn   embryo  or  fetus? 

The  Buckley  amendment  states  that  the 
word  "person"  as  used  In  the  Fifth  and  Pour- 
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teenth  Amendments  (covering  the  concep- 
tion that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law)  shall  apply  to  all  human  beings.  "In- 
cluding their  unborn  offspring  at  every  stage 
of  their  biological  development,  irrespective 
of  age,  health,  function,  or  condition  of  de- 
pendency." 

The  Buckley  amendment  would  contradict 
the  rights  of  citizens  provided  by  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  but  It  also  con- 
tains an  Internal  contradiction.  It  would 
allow  an  exception  "In  an  emergency,  when 
a  reasonable  medical  certainty  exists  that 
continuation  of  pregnancy  will  cause  the 
death  of  the  mother."  In  Senator  Buckley's 
view,  the  unborn  offspring  has  an  equal  right 
to  life,  but  it  is  less  equal  than  that  of  the 
mother's  right  to  life. 

This  leniency  on  the  part  of  Senator  Buck- 
ley does  not  extend  to  concern  for  the  health, 
as  distinguished  from  the  life,  of  the  mother 
nor  for  the  quality  of  life  the  offspring  will 
have  when  It  Is  born.  Both  of  these  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration  in  abortion  re- 
form laws  adopted  by  some  15  states  in  re- 
cent years.  In  these  states  abortions  have 
been  permitted  under  one  or  more  specified 
circumstances.  Including  pregnancies  result- 
ing from  rape  or  Incest,  danger  to  the  physi- 
cal or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  and  the 
possibility  of  fetal  deformation. 

The  proposed  amendments,  however,  with 
the  single  exception  conceded  by  Senator 
Buckley,  would  ignore  the  multitude  and 
diversity  of  individual  circumstances  and 
reasons  that  might  require  a  woman  to  de- 
cide to  have  an  abortion.  Women  anywhere 
from  the  ages  of  10  to  11  to  past  50  are  phys- 
ically capable  of  bearing  children.  Under 
these  amendments  a  young  child  could  her- 
self be  forced  to  bear  a  child.  A  woman  ap- 
proaching menopause  could  be  forced  to  bear 
a  child.  A  woman  who  Is  seriously  ill  or  psy- 
chologically disturbed  could  be  forced  to  bear 
a  child.  A  woman  who  is  raped  or  who  Is  too 
vouug  to  know  how  to  cope  with  sexual  ad- 
vances could  be  forced  to  bear  a  child.  A 
woman  who  is  poor  or  without  a  husband  or 
without  enough  food  or  clothing  for  her 
existing  family  or  who  Is  In  circumstances 
where  her  entire  life  would  be  drastically  and 
unacceptably  changed  by  having  a  child 
would  be  forced  to  give  birth.  Women  with 
no  access  to  contraceptives  or  who  use  con- 
traceptives that  fall  would  be  forced  to  bear 
chilaren  against  their  will.  And  women  ex- 
posed to  drugs,  diseases  or  Inborn  genetic 
traits  that  would  result  in  the  birth  of  badly 
deformed,  chronically  111  or  even  fatally  111 
babies  would  be  forced  to  bear  them  even 
though  medical  science  has  developed  tech- 
niques such  as  amnlocentesLs  that  In  some 
cases  makes  It  possible  to  detect  before  birth 
a  defective  fetus. 

What  happens  even  to  the  well  baby  born 
to  a  scared,  unmarried  teenage  girl,  herself 
virtually  a  child?  What  happens  to  the  child 
born  Into  abysmal  poverty  or  Into  a  family 
already  too  large?  Or  to  the  child  born  to 
a  sick  or  dlstiu-bed  mother? 

Although  It  Is  certainly  not  Inevitable 
that  the  child  unwanted  at  birth  will  be 
rejected  and  unloved  In  life,  research  Into 
the  etiology  of  mental  Illness,  criminality 
and  mental  retardation  has  singled  out  pa- 
rental deprivation  as  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant single  causal  factor.  The  number  of 
grossly  deprived,  abused,  and  neglected  chil- 
dren is  so  large  that  for  every  child  who  may 
be  helped  by  the  Intervention  of  child  wel- 
fare agencies,  hundreds  go  undetected  until 
It  !s  too  late.  Child  abuse.  In  which  children 
are  beaten,  tortured,  maimed  or  even  killed 
by  their  parents  has  become  such  a  wide- 
spread problem  In  our  society  that  we  have 


even  had  to  enact  a  national  law  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  It. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  a  chlld-orlented 
society  and  respect  for  the  right  to  life  does 
not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the  time  when 
the  child  emerges  from  the  womb.  Millions 
of  children  in  our  country  have  malnutri- 
tion, grow  up  In  poverty,  are  abandoned,  or 
left  to  vegetate  in  foundling  homes.  Millions 
go  without  proper  medical  care.  Seriously 
handicapped  babies  and  children  are  con- 
signed to  institutions  where  they  exist  under 
horrible  conditions  that  are  periodically  ex- 
posed in  the  press  or  on  TV  and  then 
promptly  forgotten.  A  comprehensive  child 
care  and  development  bill  enacted  by  the 
Congress  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon, 
and  even  the  totally  Inadequate  child  care 
facilities  that  we  have  are  under  attack  and 
have  been  cut  back  by  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional act. 

None  of  these  factors  Is  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  the  proposed  amendments, 
which  assume  a  reverence  for  life  that  reso- 
lutely Ignored  the  problems  of  the  real  world 
or  the  quality  of  life. 

The  core  of  these  amendments  is  the  con- 
cept that  the  zygote,  embroyo  or  fetus  Is 
a  human  being  Indistinguishable  from  hu- 
mans who  have  been  born.  The  significance 
of  birth  itself  might  be  wiped  out  by  these 
amendments,  with  staggering  implications 
for  our  society.  Both  ame;idments  seek  to 
define  the  unborn  as  a  person.  Helms  would 
stretch  this  definition  to  the  "moment  of 
conception."  and  the  Buckley  amendment 
more  clrcuitously  speaks  of  "unborn  offspring 
at  every  stage  of  their  biological  develop- 
ment." In  attempting  to  wTite  language  Into 
the  constitution  which  determines  when  a 
human  being  becomes  a  human  being,  the 
authors  of  both  am.endments  rush  In  where 
\viser  persons  have  feared  to  tread. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  says  on  this 
point:  "We  need  not  resolve  the  difficult 
question  of  when  life  begins.  When  those 
trained  In  the  respective  disciplines  of  medi- 
cine, philosophy  and  theology  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  consensus,  the  Judiciary,  at  this 
point  In  the  development  of  man's  knowledge. 
Is  not  In  a  position  to  speculate  as  to  the 
answer." 

Yet  If  these  amendments  were  adopted, 
the  courts  would  be  Involved  In  unending 
speculation  on  this  very  question  Does  Sen- 
ator Buckley's  phrase  about  every  stage  of 
biological  development  take  us  back  to  the 
sperm  and  the  egg?  It  very  well  might.  When 
does  the  "moment  of  conception"  referred 
to  by  Senator  Helms  take  place?  Does  It  be- 
gin with  fertilization  or  the  process  of  Im- 
plantation in  the  uterus,  which  occurs  some 
five  to  eight  days  after  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation has  been  completed?  And  how  could 
one  possibly  ascertain  that  legally?  The  state 
of  pregnancy  Itself  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  until  some  three  weeks  after 
Implantation  has  occurred. 

There  can  be  no  sensible  or  generally 
accepted  legal  determination  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  called  in  Its  decision  "this 
most  sensitive  and  difficult  question."  It 
pointed  out  that  there  has  always  been  strong 
support  for  the  view  that  life  does  not  be- 
gin until  live  birth.  This  was  the  belief  of 
the  Stoics  and  It  appears  to  be  the  predom- 
inant, though  not  the  unanimous,  attitude 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  Is  the  belief  widely 
held  by  large  segments  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity. Common  law  held  that  abortion  per- 
formed before  quickening — the  first  recogniz- 
able movement  of  the  fetus  in  utero,  ap- 
pearing usually  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
week  of  pregnancy — was  not  an  Indictable 
offense.  Physicians  often  focus  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  fetus  becomes  "viable". 


that  is.  sufficiently  well  developed  to  live  out- 
side the  mother's  womb,  albeit  with  artificial 
aid.  .\ristot;e  held  a  three-stage  theory  of  life, 
In  which  the  vegetable  stage  was  reached  at 
conception,  the  animal  stage  at  animation, 
and  the  rational  stage  soon  after  live  birth. 
St.  Augustine,  who  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween embryo  inanimatus,  not  yet  endowed 
with  a  soul,  and  embryo  animatua,  at  one 
point  expressed  the  view  that  human  powers 
cannot  determine  the  point  during  fetal  de- 
velopment at  whtch  the  critical  change  oc- 
curs. 

These  theories  of  "mediate  animation"  and 
ensoulment  held  sway  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance  in  Europe  and 
was  official  Roman  Catholic  dogma  until  the 
19th  Century.  The  belief  that  life  begins 
from  the  moment  of  conception  is  now  the 
official  view  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  it 
Is  also  held  by  many  others  on  moral  rather 
than  religious  grounds. 

One  can  respect  the  right  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  many  other  sincere  and  earnest 
Americans  to  hold  this  belief  without  writing 
It  Into  the  basic  secular  law  of  our  land  In- 
deed, if  the  Buckley  and  Helms  views  were  to 
be  accepted  as  mandates,  we  would  have  to 
call  upon  medical  science  to  develop  elec- 
tronic spies  or  other  devices,  possibly  placed 
within  the  body  of  the  woman,  to  determine 
precisely  when  the  sperm  fertilized  the  egg, 
when  the  egg  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  so  forth.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  the  utlmate  Invasion  of  privacy, 
but  one  can  ask  what  is  the  point  of  making 
a  constitutional  reference  to  the  "moment 
of  conception"  without  considering  how  that 
is  to  be  determined. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  held  that  a 
fetus  Is  not  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  noted  that 
those  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
fer to  "person"  have  application  only  post- 
natally.  "None  indicates,  with  any  assur- 
ance," said  the  Court,  "that  it  has  any  pos- 
sible  prenatal   application." 

In  view  of  this  firm  high  court  decision, 
the  Buckley  and  Helms  amendments  are  In- 
tended to  change  the  constitution  and  to 
confer  some  uncertain  measure  of  person- 
hood  upon  the  zygote,  embryo  or  fetus  in 
accordance  with  their  vague  definitions. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  either 
amendment  were  added  to  the  Constitution, 
our  entire  system  of  laws  would  become  a 
chaotic  mess  and  the  only  ones  who  would 
benefit  would  be  the  army  of  fetal  protection 
lawyers  that  would  undobutedly  rush  to  the 
courts  with  thousands  of  mischievous  law- 
suits. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  possibilities. 

All  Americans  could  claim  that  they  have 
Instantly  aged  by  seven  to  nine  months.  This 
y.ould  affect  evsrything  from  birth  certif- 
ier, tes  to  death  certificates,  age  of  majority, 
entrance  into  school,  voting  age,  eligibility 
for  Congress  and  the  Presidency,  retirement, 
pension  systems.  Social  Security,  insurance 
policies,  actuarial  tables,  and  every  aspect  of 
our  very  complex  society  in  w'hlch  age  Is  a 
factor. 

Moreover,  if  the  fetus  Is  to  '>e  recognized 
as  a  human  being,  the  census  would  have 
to  be  retaken  and  all  laws  and  practices  that 
relate  in  any  way  to  size  of  population 
would  have  to  be  changed,  f^^r  example.  The 
"one  man.  one  vote"  principle  would  have 
to  be  changed,  for  example.  The  pregnant 
woman  would  count  for  two,  but  vote  for 
one.  The  entire  nation  would  have  to  be  re- 
dlstricted  for  purposes  of  Congressional 
representation,  and  this  would  have  to  be 
done  repeatedly  as  the  rates  of  pregnancy 
declined  cr  rose. 

Revenue  sharing,  formula  grants,  school 
taxes  and  all  federal  laws  In  which  taxation 
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or  appropriations  or  allocations  are  related 
to  the  number  of  hvunan  beings  Involved 
would  all  have  to  be  changed. 

In  criminal  law,  the  possible  complications 
are  as  infinite  as  the  Ingenuity  of  a  lawyer's 
mind.  Would  anyone  committing  a  lesser 
crime  that  Incidentally  results  in  the  miscar- 
rlage  of  a  woman  be  guilty  of  murder  under 
the  so-called  felony  murder  rule  which  clas- 
sifies as  murder  the  killing  of  a  person  In  the 
course  of  a  lesser  crime?  Would  anyone 
charged  with  criminal  recklessness  that  re- 
sulted in  a  miscarriage  be  found  guilty  also 
of  the  crime  c*  manslaughter? 

What  about  the  responsibility  of  the  preg- 
nant woman?  Could  a  pregnant  woman  be 
sent  to  prison  for  any  reason  if  this  would 
result  In  the  incarceration  of  the  presum- 
ably innocent  fetus  person?  Woiild  she  have 
to  account  legally  for  any  action  she  took 
that  might  result  In  a  miscarriage?  Would 
the  woman  be  prevented  from  using  a  con- 
traceptive such  as  the  intrauterine  device 
(IUI3)  which  may  have  the  effect  of  dislodg- 
ing a  fertilized  egg? 

The  consequences  to  every  pregnant  wom- 
an have  been  spelled  out  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  Helnis-Hogan  amendment  prepared 
by  attorney  Harriet  Pllpiel.  "If  the  fetus  were 
a  person  entitled  to  constitutional  guaran- 
tees from  the  moment  of  conception,  every 
pregnant  woman  would  constantly  be  act- 
ing at  her  peril.  .  .  .  Presumably  the  state 
could  enjoin  a  safety  regimen  on  every  wom- 
an from  the  moment  she  conceived  (assum- 
ing anyone  could  figure  out  what  that 
monient  was)  and  could  hold  her  account- 
able criminally  and  civilly  for  any  injury 
the  fetus  suffered.  .  .  .  Perhaps  every  wom- 
an would  be  required  to  register  the  fact  of 
her  pregnancy  with  an  appropriate  fetus- 
protective  state  authority.  Every  aspect  of 
her  life  would  be  the  potential  subject  of 
state  inspections,  regulation  and  control. 
For  pregnant  women  living  under  (this) 
amendment,  the  conditions  described  Ln 
George  Orwell's  1984  would  be  a  paradise  of 
freedom  by  comparison." 

In  general  tort  law,  chaos  would  also  en- 
sue. If  a  pregnant  woman  were  in  an  auto- 
mob'Je  or  airplane  accident,  could  the  fetus 
sue  for  negligence?  Could  the  fetus  sue  for 
negligence  If  the  mother  contracted  Ger- 
man measles,  took  a  harmful  drug  or  had  an 
accident?  Could  totally  unrelated  persons 
have  themselves  declared  "guardians  "  of  the 
fetu.s,  as  happened  In  the  Byrn  case  in  New 
York  State,  and  Interfere  in  the  personal 
lives  of  pret^nant  woman? 

What  about  inheritance?  As  legal  persons, 
unborn  fetu.ses  might  Inherit  property,  even 
If  never  born  alive.  This  could  increase  estate 
taxes,  since  property  passing  through  the 
fetal  estate  might  be  taxable.  Estate  tax  re- 
turns might  have  to  be  filed  on  behalf  of 
fetuses  that  have  ml.'icarried.  Increased  risks 
to  the  life  of  a  pregnant  woman  might  re- 
sult becau?e  doctors  might  hesitate  to  use 
life-savlna:  medical  procedures  that  might 
abort  the  pre^^nancy. 

Other  legal  disputes  would  develop.  Would 
the  fetus  be  counted  as  a  dependent  for 
tax  purposes?  How  would  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  tJetermlne  the  validity  of  such 
a  claimed  deduction?  What  would  be  the 
status  of  a  fptus  conceived  in  the  United 
States  by  non-citizens?  As  the  law  now 
stands  children  born  In  the  United  States 
to  aliens,  eve:i  those  here  temporarily,  are 
citizens.  Would  this  have  to  be  extended  to 
Include  all  children  whom  the  parents  claim 
were  conceived  In  the  United  States?  Could 
a  pregna^^t  woman  be  deported  if  the 
"moment  of  conception"  occtirred  In  this 
countn,-? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
raised  by  constitutional  lawyers.  Some  may 
seem  absurd,  but  all  of  them  stem  logically 
from  these  ambleously  worded  proposed  Con- 
Btltutlonal  amendments  and  would  create  the 


utmost  confusion  at  every  level  of  our  legal 
system  and  Involve  us  In  a  nightmare  of  end- 
less litigation. 

I  make  these  p>oints  not  to  question  or 
Impugn  the  motives  of  those  proposing  or 
supporting  these  so-oalled  "right  to  life" 
amendments,  but  to  point  out  that  their 
moral  and  religious  concerns  are  not  subjects 
that  can  be  reasonably  or  appropriately  dealt 
with  in  legal  terms. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  right  to  life. 
We  must  also  be  concerned  with  preserving 
the  essence  of  our  democratic  society  which 
allows  all  viewpoints  to  flourish  and  compete 
for  support. 

Those  who  agree  with  Senators  Buckley 
and  Helms  are  perfectly  free  to  model  their 
own  lives  on  these  precepts.  They  are  also 
free  to  state  their  views  publicly,  to  argue, 
to  seek  to  persuade  other  Americans  of  the 
rightness  of  their  morality  or  dogma.  But 
they  have  no  right  to  demand  that  all  Amer- 
icans conform  to  their  particular  beliefs. 

And  they  have  given  us  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  ban  on  abortions  would  be  any  more 
workable  than  a  ban  on  sexual  intercourse. 
The  only  result  would  be  to  tiu-n  women 
unwillingly  into  lawbreakers. 

We  have  already  seen  the  tragic  results  of 
laws  that  deny  women  access  to  legal,  safe 
abortions.  We  also  know  that  over  the  years 
millions  of  women  have  been  forced  to  resort 
to  abortion  because  men  and  women  were 
denied  access  to  contraception.  Even  now, 
many  states  have  laws  proscribing  the  sale 
of  contraceptives  to  teen-agers.  These  laws 
exists  even  though  it  i3  generally  recognized 
that  we  must  have  population  control  If  our 
planet  is  to  be  able  to  sustain  life. 

I  believe  that  abortion  Is  the  latest  desir- 
able method  of  birth  control.  No  woman  pre- 
fers it.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  method 
of  last  resort .  HopefiUly,  there  will  be  fewer 
abortions  as  women  and  men  gain  more  fa- 
miliarity with  and  acc«ss  to  contraceptives. 
But  safe  and  legal  abortion  must  be  available 
to  any  woman  who  finds  herself  pregnant  and 
for  any  one  of  a  multitude  of  reasons  does 
not  want  to  have  a  child  then.  It  must  be 
available  to  the  poor  and  to  the  very  yotmg, 
who  traditionally  have  been  the  main  victims 
of  anti-abortion  laws. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Con- 
stitution liberates  women  from  the  indigni- 
ties, terrors  and  dangers  to  their  health  of  Il- 
legal abortions.  We  also  recognize  the  hypoc- 
risy of  mandatmg  antl-abortlon  laws  which 
are  only  randomly  enforced  but  that  make 
women  feel  like  criminals.  To  propose,  in  this 
year  of  1974,  that  women  be  delivered  back 
into  the  hands  of  bootleg  abortionists  and 
extortionists  Is  unconscionable,  and  I  urge 
you  to  reject  these  amendments. 


HOUSE  March  6,  197J, 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  6  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  10  minutes,  today! 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Hanna,  for  15  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extran- 
eous matter : ) 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Matstjnaga.  for  20  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pascell,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  special  orders  today  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  3ell^  , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dellums  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  after  3 :30  today  and  for  March 
T,  on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Shodp. 

HOGAN. 

Httdnut, 

QUIE. 

Sarasin. 

Cleveland. 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 

Hosmer  in  two  Instances. 

Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius. 
Mr.  SYMM.S. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  M.'.raziti. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.   GOODLING. 

Mr.  Parris  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Ginn)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Culver  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  six  instances, 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Eraser  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.   Brown  of   California  in   10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Murtha.  I 

Mr.  Henderson.        ' 
Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 


the  re- 
include 
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Mr.  MiLFORD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8245.  An  act  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  2  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  projKJsed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
f-ir  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (H.  Doc. 
93-227) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
228);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-229 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  facts  and  justi- 
fication for  the  transfer  of  the  Fleet  Missile 
Systems  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Group, 
Corona,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  613(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-563  (10  U.S.C.  2662,  note);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1995  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  to  establish  a 
new  program  of  research  and  demonstrations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  of 
runaway  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  study  of  a 
90-mile  segment  of  the  Clarion  River  m 
Pennsylvania  recommending  against  Its  m- 
clusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  906;  to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

1999.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section 
13(b)  of  the  act  cf  September  11,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  "US.C. 
1255b(c)];  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
3217;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to 
section  208(e)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Act  cf  1970,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-230) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Received  From  the  Comptbolles  General 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  supply  and  demand  conditions 
for  teachers  and  the  Implications  for  Fed- 
eral programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJi.  13271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BADn,LO,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Clay,   Ms.   Collins  of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford,  Ms.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,  Mr.  Hicks,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr.    Moaklet, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mur- 
tha, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.    13272.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   a   National  Institute  of  Aging 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Ms.   Grasso,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Tiernan,    Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Wolff, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.  13273.    A    bin   to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  13274.  A  bill  to  exempt  parts  and  ac- 
cessories to  be  used  on  local  transit  buses 
from  Federal  excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  13275.  A  bill  to  amend  title,  38  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility  for  auto- 
mobUe  adaptive  equipment  to  certEdn  addi- 
tional veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  13276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  annual  clothing 
allowance  to  certain  veterans  who,  because  of 
a  servlce-cormected  disability,  wear  a  proB- 
thetlc  appliance  or  appliances  which  tend  to 
wear  out  or  tear  their  clothing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13277.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  for 
payment  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
to  certain  disabled  veterans:  to  the  Om- 
mlttee  on  Veternns"  Affairs. 

H  R.  13278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  for 
special  emphasis  in  employment  of  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 

H.R.  13279.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempor- 
ary period  of  time  the  provisions  of  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  In 
order  to  permit,  under  certain  circumstances, 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  to  transport  ferti- 
lizer necessary  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  Alaska  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  13280.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to discontinued,  because  of  Increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

HR..  13281.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the 
direct  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  in  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  and  the  option 
to  deduct  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the  case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well 
located  outside  the  United  States,  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the 
income  derived  from  any  such  well;  to  the 
Committee  on  W'avs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

HJl.  13283.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-i)ercent 
tax  credit  for  Individuals  for  home  improve- 
ments, home  repairs,  furnishings  and  appli- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
By  Mr.  MINlSH: 

H.R.  13284.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  national 
cancer  program  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  progrEim  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

HJl.  13285.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  4,  chap- 
ter 4,  section  4-904  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  in  order  to  eliminate  additional  un- 
compensated work  time  of  the  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 

HJl.  13286.  A  bill  to  remove  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 225  Of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
pertaining  to  the  Commi5ision  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  to  provide 
for  cost-of-Uving  adjustments  in  the  salaries 
of  such  officials,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  13287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  limitations  with 
respect  to  direct  loans  to  veterans  from 
$21,000  to  $25,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  13288.  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
direct  loans  to  veterans  where  private  capi- 
tal is  ttnavailable  at  the  statutory  interest 
rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

H.R.  13289.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  as- 
assistance  to  the  States  for  improved  edu- 
cational services  for  handicapped  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  13290.  A  bin  to  provide  tbat  the 
money  designated  on  1972  tax  returns  to  be 
made  avaUable  to  a  specified  political  party 
which  (after  such  designation)  has  been 
directed  by  law  to  be  used  otherwise,  shall 
remain  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
unless  redesignated  to  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  i3291.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  e.xpendltures  to  rehabilitate 
low-Income  rental  housing  Incurred  after 
December  31.  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13292.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  »3.600  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  is  permitted  each 
vear  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Ms   SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado)  : 
H.R.  13293.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  proj- 
ect  referred  to  as  the  Chatfleld   Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  South  Platte  River,  Colo.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
■Edwin  C.  Johnson  Dam  and  Lake"-   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEEIAfAN: 
H.R.    13294.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretarv  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  foods  for 
special  dietari-  use:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.    13295.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Works   and    Economic    Development   Act    of 
1965   to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  5- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    rfor   herself.   Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr. 
Downing.     Mr.     Stubblefield,     Mr' 
MusPHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Andebson    of 
California.    Mr.     Kyros,    Mr.    Eck- 
H.ARDT,   Mr.   Ginn,   Mr.    Stttdds,   Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Lott,  and 
Mr.  ParrcHARD)  : 
H.R.  13296.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    the    fiscal    year    1975    for    certain 
niarltlme    programs    of    the    Department    of 
Commerce:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teagtte,  Mr.  SEBELrus.  Mr.  Plynt, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas' 
Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ichord  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Zion.  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
MooBHEAD  of  California.  Mr.  Proeh- 
LirH.  Mr.  LrJAN.  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Yottng  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Sattertield, 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Shtts- 
TER,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  t  : 
H.R.  13297.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
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By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Bergland.  Ms.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Hogan.  Mb.  Holtz- 
man.  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,   Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr.   Sar- 
BANES,     Ms.     ScHP.OEDER,     and     Mr. 
VicoRiTo)  ; 
H.R.  13298.  A  bill  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources  by  stim- 
ulating the  recovery,  ra-'se.  and  recycling  of 
waste  materials  and  by  decreasing  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  moved  in  commerce  which 
must  be  disposed  of  tiltlmately  as  waste:  to 
promote  and  regulate  commerce  by  identify- 
ing and  establishing  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  the  proper  management  of  waste 
which  poses  a  substantial  hazard  to  human 
health   or   the   environment,   and   for   other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Btjchanan,  Ms.  Collins 
of    Illinois,    Mr.    CoRMAN,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Rihgle,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.    Sarbanes.    Ms.    Sckroedsr,    Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Vicorito)  : 
H.R.   13299.  A  bill  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment   and    conserve    natural    resources    by 
stimulating  the  use  of  recycled  or  recyclable 
materials   by   effecting  rate  changes  In  the 
movement   of   these    materials    by   common 
carrier,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STtlBBLEPIELD : 
H.R.   13300.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that  under   certain   circumstances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  13301.  A  bill  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  bo 
known  as  the  National  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Housing  Load  Fund,   and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.   13302.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1201 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Im- 
pose penalties  on  the  acceptance  of  a  benefit 
extorted  through  kidnaping  and  on  assist- 
ing In  the  distribution  of  such  a  benefit:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  13303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    that    persons    be 
given    access    to    records    concerning    them 
which     are     maintained     by     Government 
agencies:     to    the    Committee    on    Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  13304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be 
given  access  to  records  concerning  them 
which  are  maintained  by  Government 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  13305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  graphite  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
H.R.    13306.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp    Act    of    1964.    as    amended,    and    for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 

cultiu-e. 

H.R.  13307.  A  bill  to  require  filing  of  do- 
mestic food  price  Impact  statement  In  con- 
nection with  exports  of  U.S.  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  REID: 
H.R.  13308.  A  bill  to  Investigate  the  rela- 
tlonships  between  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  provision  of  accounting  services  to  ma- 
jor oil  companies  and  said  companies,  to  re- 
quire integrated  major  oil  companies  to  file 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  account- 
ing reports  for  each  and  any  of  their  four 
levels  of  operation,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  ROE: 
H.R   13309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  the  definition  of  small 
business  concern  to  Include  agribusinesses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency" 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.   13310.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search  and   development  In  energy  sources 
and  energy  utilization  technologies;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By     Mr.     HUBER     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Devine  and  Mr.  Gtjteb)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  441.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  957.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies    authorized    House   Resolution    162; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY : 
H.   Res.   958.   Resolution   disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress   In  the  budget 
for    the    fiscal    year    e:idlng    June    30,    1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

368.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Senate  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  on  No- 
vember 11;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  guaranteeing  legal  protec- 
tion to  the  unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.   13311.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Yan 
Kwong  Yuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.   Res.   931.   Joint  resolution  restoring 
citizenship  posthumously  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


SEISIATE— Wednesday,  March  6, 1974 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Eternal  God.  cm-  Father,  in  these 
strange  and  troublous  days,  demanding 
great  leadership,  may  we  in  this  place 
be  very  conscious  of  the  clear  and  un- 
mistakable leadership  of  Thy  spirit. 
When  we  are  unsure,  may  we  seek  Thy 
guidance  and  inwardly-  hear  Thee  say, 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  And 


hearing  Tiiy  voice  grant  us  the  will  to 
obey  Thee.  Help  us  always  as  servants 
of  all  the  people  to  choose  the  highwav 
which  leads  to  justice  and  peace.  May  we 
come  to  the  close  of  the  day  with  a 
richer  experience  of  Thy  presence,  a  surer 
mastery  of  ourselves  and  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  struggling  humanity. 
In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  6,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Ntjnn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  CV.alr  dvirlng  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  5,  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Morgan,  chairman,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  dtt  Pont,  and  Mr,  Mallary 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Conlan  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GHANA'S  17TH  YEAR  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  17th  year  of  independence 
for  the  nation  of  Ghana.  Since  inde- 
pendence 17  years  ago,  Ghana  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  all  fields  of  de- 
velopment. She  has  built  roads,  hospitals, 
new  townships,  developed  rural  electrifi- 
cation, and  has  supplied  her  people  with 
pipe-borne  water  and  other  social  amen- 


ities. New  schools  have  been  built  and 
the  old  educational  system  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  Ghana's 
society. 

The  Government  of  Ghana  has  shown 
practical  tmderstanding  of  its  problems 
by  injecting  strict  discipline  into  its  econ- 
omy. Imports  have  been  controlled  to 
appreciable  levels.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  boost  exports  in  textiles,  wood 
products,  aluminum  alloys,  processed 
cocoa  products,  and  so  forth. 

All  this  has  yielded  positive  results. 
One  of  the  achievements  of  the  program 
has  been  a  decrease  in  unemployment 
and  inflation  and  high  prices.  Ghana's 
economic  and  industrial  policies  provide 
for  viable  foreign  investment  and  part- 
nership in  certain  economic  areas. 

It  happens  that  Ghana's  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  other  North  and  South 
American  countries,  including  the  Carib- 
bean, is  being  \igorously  pui'sued  b>  the 
National  Redemption  Coimcil  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  con- 
gratulates Ghana  on  its  17th  year  of  in- 
dependence and  wishes  it  well  in  the 
years,   the   decades,   and   the   centuries 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
since  independence  17  years  ago,  Ghana 
has  made  remarkable  progress  in  all 
fields  of  development.  She  has  built 
roads,  hospitals,  new  townships,  devel- 
oped rural  electrification,  and  has  sup- 
plied her  people  with  plpe-bome  water, 
and  other  social  amenities.  New  schools 
have  been  built  and  the  old  educational 
system  has  been  changed  to  reflect  the 
needs  cf  her  society. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Re- 
demption Council,  led  by  Col.  Ignatius 
Kutu  Acheampong,  has  shown  practical 
understanding  of  its  problems  by  inject- 
ing strict  discipline  into  the  economy. 
Imports  have  been  controlled  to  appre- 
ciable levels  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  boost  exports  In  textiles,  wood 
products,  aluminum  alloys,  processed 
cocoa  products,  and  so  forth.  This  has 
yielded  positive  results;  the  high  price 
of  cocoa,  timber,  and  gold  on  the  world 
market  has  also  added  more  inputs  into 
the  economy  and,  as  a  result,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  high  prices  show  a 
downward  trend.  The  third  phase  of 
"Operation  Feed  Yourself"  was  launched 
in  northern  Ghana  recently  with  the  ob- 
ject of  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  food  and  industrial  crops  and 
diversifying  Ghana's  economy  in  order 
to  reduce  overdependence  on  cocoa  and 
timber.  Ghanaians  are  determined  to 
make  the  nation  self-reliant  and  eco- 
nomically viable. 

Ghana's  economic  and  industrial  pol- 
icies provide  for  viable  foreign  invest- 
ment and  partnership  in  certain  eco- 
nomic areas.  The  Capital  Investments 
Board  provides  incentives  and  liberal 
concessions  to  prospective  investors  who 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  it  on  equal 
terms  in  prescribed  areas  of  operation. 

The  expansion  of  Ghana's  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  other  North  and 


South  American  countries,  including  the 
Caribbean,  will  be  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  National  Redemption  Council. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  Ghana 
has  continued  to  build  effective  links 
with  her  neighbors,  worked  toward  a 
common  market  in  west  Africa  and  sup- 
ported vigorously  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  the  United  Nations,  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  the  third 
world,  the  nonalined  group,  and  other 
regional  groups  in  their  efforts  to  free 
Africa  from  colonialism  and  raciaUsm. 
Wiihin  these  organizations,  Ghana  will 
continue  to  join  all  peace-loving  nations 
in  their  programs  to  raise  the  Uving 
standards  of  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  cur- 
rent achievements  of  the  National  Re- 
demption Council  will  continue  to  inspire 
Ghanaians  in  all  walks  of  life  so  that 
Ghana  shall  be  a  shining  example  to  all 
lovers  of  peace,  freedom,  justice  and 
human  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  own 
time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berrj-,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  1866)  to  provide 
increases  in  certain  annuities  payable 
under  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  2544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
located  in  the  State  of  California  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  thereof: 

H.R.  3901.  An  act  to  convey  the  mineral 
rights  In  certain  real  property  located  in 
Seminole  County,  Fla.,  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface: 

H.R.  9440.  An  act  to  provide  for  access  to 
all  duly  licensed  psychologists  and  optome- 
trists without  prior  referral  in  the  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  program:  and 

H.R.  13025.  An  act  to  increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under  ti- 
tle XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain  in- 
dividuals who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of 
dlsabUltv.  for  December  1973,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that 
act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8245>  to 
amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  2544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral  Inter- 
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ests  of  thB  United  States  In  certain  land 
located  In  the  State  of  California  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  and 

H.R.  3901.  An  act  to  convey  the  mineral 
rights  In  certain  real  property  located  In 
Seminole  County,  Pla.,  to  the  record  own- 
ers of  the  surface.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9440.  An  act  to  provide  for  access  to 
all  duly  licensed  psychologists  and  optome- 
trists without  prior  referral  in  the  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  program.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R.  13025.  An  act  to  increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  bo  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  dlsabUlty  to  certain 
individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the  basis 
of  dlsabUlty,  for  December  1973,  imder  a 
Slate  plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or  XVI 
of  that  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


arch  6,  197 J^ 


PAY    RECOMMENDATIONS    OF   THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  fS.  Res.  293)  to  dus- 
approve  pay  recommendtions  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  rates  of  pay 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
Senate  Resolution  293,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  as.?lstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  293)  to  disapprove  pay 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
greaa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  time 
between  now  and  11  a.m.  will  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield >  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott*. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.\ield  the  time  under  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGfe). 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  time  imder  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Stevens; . 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  asf:istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk,  and  I  will  ad- 
dress those  later,  without  regard  to  the 
outcome  of  the  pending  motion. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  want  him  to 
understand  that  I  have  very  high  and 
personal  regard  for  him,  as  he  knows- 
but  I  have  some  substantial  questions 
about  the  procedure  that  has  been  In- 
voked in  this  instance. 

I  am  now  continuing  the  third  minute 
of  my  "fUlbuster."  We  have  the  strange 


situation  that  a  cloture  motion  was  filed 
before  the  measure  was  actually  taken 
up.  I  understand  that  the  reason  why  It 
was  filed  was  that  originally  we  thought 
that  the  expiration  date  for  the  pay 
raises  under  the  existing  law,  the  Salary 
Act  of  1967,  was  tonight  at  midnight. 
Last  Thursday,  we  were  informed  that  it 
was  on  Saturday  the  ninth,  at  12  p.m. 
A  cloture  motion  was  filed,  and. 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  vote  is  being  taken  this  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock,  instead  of  at  11  o'clock 
yesterday  morning.  But  the  fact  still 
remains  that  this  cloture  motion  was  filed 
and  that  there  have  been  but  4  hours  of 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  raises 
for  the  executive  branch,  the  legislative 
branch,  and  the  judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, under  the  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
This  hour  which  is  set  aside  for  debate 
on  the  cloture  motion  v.-ill  be  the  fifth 
hour. 

We  have  a  commission  in  being  which 
was  appointed  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  was  passed  d'oring  the  pre- 
vious administration,  under  a  system 
that  everyone  at  that  time  acclaimed  as 
being  the  system  to  take  pay  raises  out 
of  politics.  I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  in  this 
body  and  in  Congress  this  year,  the  pay 
raises  have  been  put  back  into  politics. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  too  far  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  certain  that  everyone 
knows — at  least,  I  have  heard— that 
there  was  a  caucus  of  the  majority  party 
last  week  at  which  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed; and  I  take  it  that  I  am  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  majority  party,  in 
trying  to  insist  that  at  least  some  por- 
tions of  these  pay  raises  should  go  into 
effect,  because  I  take  it  that  the  determi- 
nation was  made  that  this  matter  should 
be  disposed  ofverj-  quickly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  raising  some  questions 
directly  and  indirectly  which  I  think  de- 
serve answers. 

I  believe  it  was  last  Friday  that  the 
assistant  majority  leader  was  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  relative  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  concurred.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  correct;  but 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  also  understood 
that  that  arrangement  would  be  made  so 
that  the  amendments  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  had  could  be  presented.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  extra  day  on  this  cloture  motion. 

I  have  served  for  5  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  so  far  I  have  had  2  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J;fr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  has 
had  only  2  minutes  I  would  say  that  it  Is 
his  own  fault  because  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  and  had  the  Senator  de- 
sired to  speak  we  would  have  stayed  In 
session  to  make  sure  he  had  all  the  time 
he  wanted. 


Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka raised  a  question  about  the  caucus 
held  by  the  Democrats  last  Wednesday 
to  discuss  a  pay  raise.  A  caucus  was 
held  and  a  discussion  was  conducted;  no 
decision  was  sought;  no  decision  was 
achieved;  and  the  purpose  of  that  caucus 
and  I  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
calling  it,  was  to  lay  before  the  Demo- 
crats in  conference  what  the  situation 
was  vis-a-vis  the  pay  raise  and  to  let 
them  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  not  have  any  idea  that 
there  was  anything  "underhanded"  go- 
ing on  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  because 
that  is  not  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Montana  operates. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  inferred  that  from  what  I  said 
I  certainly  want  to  apologize  on  the 
Record. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  feel  the  matter 
was  discussed  and  hajs  been  discussed 
elsewhere  than  here  on  the  floor  be- 
cause it  Is  an  election  year,  and  I  think 
this  applies  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  political 
expediency  to  brush  this  under  the  rug 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  explore 
fully  the  possIbUity  of  compromise  lo 
place  In  effect  a  portion  of  these  pay 
raises  for  the  positions  covered  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent  uiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  jield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  push  this  matter  under  the  rug  but 
to  dispose  of  it  one  way  or  another  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

And  may  I  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  increases  in  pay  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  increases 
in  the  pay  of  district  and  appellate 
judges  or  for  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  increases  in  pay  for 
those  In  the  16,  17.  and  18  grade  ranks  In 
civU  service  because  I  think  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  pay  raise  you  better 
make  sure  that  Congress  is  on  a  par  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  with  some  of  these 
16's,  17's,  and  18's.  who.  if  this  goes 
through,  would  go  beyond  congressional 
pay  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  just 
as  important  and  deserves  just  as  much 
pay  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  some  of 
the  civil  servants  who  will  get  more  com- 
pensation if  this  goes  through,  and  If 
Congress  Is  excluded,  than  Members  of 
Congress  are  getting. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it 
is  ill  timed.  We  have  imions  coming 
on  the  line  and  they  are  talking  about 
a  10-percent  request  as  an  Increase  this 
year. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  furnish  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
I  would  hope  that  what  Congress  does 
would  achieve  that  objective.  There  is 
no  politics,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  or 
as  far  as  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  concerned.  It  is  too  bad  this 
is  an  election  year,  which  raises  the 
possiblity  of  that  allegation,  but  I  would 
deny  that  politics  Is  behind  the  mood  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  made  clear  in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  comments,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain those  are  his  views. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Montana 
that  that  may  well  be  and  it  is  his  mean- 
ing, but  the  practical  effect  of  this  action 
is  that  because  it  is  a  pay  raise  presented 
ta  Congress  in  an  election  year  that  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  a  chance  to  vote 
here,  those  people  who  are  by  law  pre- 
vented from  being  involved  in  elections 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  put  their  finger  in  the  dike  when  the 
water  is  spilling  over  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  they  can  participate  in  elections 
because  they  are  voters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  and  I  hope  they 
remember  to  vote  and  exercise  their  pre- 
rogatives as  far  as  this  instance  is  con- 
cerned because  I  could  not  feel  more 
strongly  that  we  are  asking  the  middle 
management  of  Government  and  those 
members  of  the  bar  who  have  gone  on 
the  bench  to  set  an  example  to  try  to 
deter  the  great  unions  of  this  country 
from  seeking  a  pay  raise.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  work.  They  have  gone  5  years  and 
they  have  seen  5  years  of  increases  an- 
nually. There  has  been  an  erosion  of 
their  ability  to  provide  for  their  families: 
and  we  are  saying  to  them  by  the  action 
I  anticipate  here  today,  "You  should  put 
your  finger  in  the  dike ;  you  should  stem 
inflation." 

If  we  are  going  to  set  an  example  mth 
respect  to  inflation,  do  not  penalize  those 
in  the  Federal  service.  If  you  want  to  cut 
out  Congress,  do  so.  I  voted  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  wrong,  and  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  feels  it  is 
^Tong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  neld? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
the  position  in  v/hlch  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary finds  itself.  In  every  State  lawj'ers 
are  lined  up  to  take  positions  in  the 
Federal  judiciary.  These  judges  pay 
nothing  toward  retirement;  they  are  in 
for  life;  they  get  paid  this  salary  for  life 
even  when  they  retire.  As  far  as  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  this  country  remembering 
Us  if  we  do  not  vote  in  their  behalf.  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  remember 
the  coimtry  first  and  the  condition  In 
which  we  are  at  the  present  time.  As  far 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Congress 
are  concerned,  they  do  not  have  to  keep 
this  job  if  they  do  not  want  it;  they  can 
retire;  and  there  will  be  hundreds  wait- 
ing to  take  our  places,  just  as  there  are 
hundreds  waiting  to  take  the  places  of 
the  members  of  the  judiciary  who  are 
complaining  so  much  and  who  have  been 
putting  on  such  a  tremendous  lobby  at 
this  time  and  over  the  past  several  weeks. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  knows 
that  I  have  expressed  my  first  preference 
for  the  approach  by  which  payments  to 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  deferred 
for  1  year  and  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
be  made  to  all  other  officers  involved.  I 


realize  that  that  is  not  particularly  fair. 
It  was  a  concession  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
say  they  are  worth  receiving  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increase  due  to  infiation  and 
cost  of  living  just  received  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  eccnomy.  Of  course,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  other  body  who  will 
vote  against  the  pay  raise  sincerely  hope 
one  will  be  enacted,  but  I  think  that  they 
may  well  have  made  that  impossible. 

The  position  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  very  clear  through- 
out. He.  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  has 
made  it  very  clear  he  is  opposed  to  any 
pay  raise  at  all,  and  I  respect  .,hat  posi- 
tion. But  I  think  that  In  the  course  of 
searching  for  such  advantages  with  the 
voters  as  may  be  had  by  a  vote  here, 
probably  the  advantage  is  in  casting  a 
vote  which  says  very  positively  "I  do 
not  want  an  increase."  Yet  I  would  safely 
predict  that  80  percent  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  want  that  increase,  and  I 
would  say  80  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  other  body,  at  least,  want  that  In- 
crease. Therefore,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  cannot  face  up  to  these 
things  and  say,  with  courage  and  candor, 
that  when  there  has  been  a  30-percent 
shortfall  in  the  value  of  one's  payment 
for  one's  serv  ice.  some  part  of  that  should 
be  made  up,  or  if  none  of  that  catchup 
is  to  be  made  up,  that  at  least  some  cost- 
of-living  allowance  be  made. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  judges  who 
are  planning  to  retire  If  this  measure  Is 
defeated,  particularly  one  in  my  city  who 
has  already  retired  because  he  could  not 
support  a  family  on  the  present  pay.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  level 
5  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  those  just  below  level  5,  are  planning 
to  leave  employment  in  the  Government 
because  Congress  Is  unwilling  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen?  What  is 
going  to  happen  Is  that  if  we  vote  this 
down,  the  pressures  nre  not  going  to  let 
up.  Every  man  and  woman  who  is  af- 
fected by  this  measure  in  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Goverrmient 
is  going  to  continue  to  cite  the  hardships 
on  him  or  her,  and  Congress  is  only  going 
to  have  to.  at  some  future  point,  rectify 
this  injustice. 

It  would  be  a  more  popular  thing  for 
me  to  stand  here,  as  a  Senator,  or  party 
leader,  or  whatever,  and  simply  go  along 
with  the  idea  and  say,  "We  do  not  want 
the  pay  increase."  To  my  mind  that  Is 
not  what  Senators  are  sajing  here  in  the 
cloakroom.  That  is  not  what  Is  being  felt 
in  many  quarters.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  we  are  either 
worth  whnt  we  are  receiving  or  we  are 
not  worth  it. 

I  have  never  known  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  defeated  in  running  for  Con- 
gress for  voting  for  a  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees,  including  his  own. 
He  has  to  stand  up  and  prove  he  is  worth 
it.  I  am  a  mem.ber  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  Republic,  and  I  represent  12 
million  stockholders.  They  have  every 
right  to  hold  me  strictly  to  account,  and 
indeed  they  do,  but  I  think  they  want  me 
to  be  fair  to  the  employees.  I  think  they 
would  say,  "Well,  if  you  are  going  to  de- 


fer your  own  pay  increase  for  a  year,  that 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  all  right 
with  us.  We  do  not  care  when  you  get 
paid,  but  we  do  care  when  we  get  paid." 
I  thiiik  we  are  really  workiiig  a  colossal 
injustice  on  those  whom  we  propose  to 
pay,  or  whom  the  commission  proposes 
to  permit  to  recoup  seme  of  their  losses. 

When  the  last  pay  increase  went 
through,  g.q£oline  was  about  35  cents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  level 
5  employees,  for  example,  and  everybody 
else.  Many  cuts  of  meat  were  sold  at  60 
cents.  80  cenUs,  and  90  cents,  as  against 
S3  and  $4  a  pound  now.  Milk  was  about 
two-thirds  what  it  is  now.  I  think  some 
of  the  Betty  Crocker  products  in  the  cake 
line  have  not  gone  up  very  much.  So  v.hat 
we  are  saying  is  thi\t  because  prices  for 
milk,  gasoline,  meat,  and  other  things 
have  gone  up.  but  cake  has  not  gone  up 
so  much,  let  them  eat  cake. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  this.  I 
am  getting  used  to  being  criticized.  I  am 
getting  tised  to  being  on  the  unpopular 
side  so  much  lately  that  I  guess  taking 
one  more  burden  on  my  back  is  not  going 
to  sink  me.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and,  by 
golly,  I  am  going  to  say  so.  I  am  going  to 
say  it  out  loud.  I  was  tempted  to  sit  here 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Seir'.tor  from  Ha^vaii  take  the  heat,  but 
I  am  not  going  lo  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STE"VnENS.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  th-xt  I  am  taking  any 
heat.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  is 
saying.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana believes  what  he  is  saying.  He  has 
been  verj'  open  and  public  about  his  feel- 
ing. What  has  disturbed  me  about  some 
of  our  people,  not  only  this  time  but  in 
1969,  is  that  they  said  they  wanted  it  but 
that  they  could  not  vote  for  it.  That  is 
Watergate.  That  vas  because  people  said 
one  thing  and  did  another  and  others 
stood  by  and  did  not  say  a  word  about  it. 
Some  time  we  are  going  to  get  away  from 
the  concept  of  political  expediency. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  says,  "You 
know,  an^•one  can  go  home."  I  may  end 
up  going  home  because  of  some  of  the 
things  I  am  going  to  do  in  the  next  4  or 
4' 2  years,  but  I  am  not  going  to  go  along 
with  a  concept  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  some 
people  want  you  to  do  something  ard 
urge  you  to  do  it  but  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  do  it  themselves.  That  is  going 
to  have  to  stop,  because  the  American 
people  are  going  to  realize  what  they  are 
doing.  That  is  why  we  are  rated  at  21 
percent.  It  is  not  because  we  stand  up 
and  say  that  we  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
pay  raise.  Others,  like  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  say  they  dc  not  deserve  it.  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  opinion.  I  hap- 
pen to  disagree  with  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  best 
brains  that  come  out  of  the  law  school?  of 
this  coimtr>'  on  the  bench.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  get  them  without  a  pay 
increase  after  5  years  of  inflation  in  this 
coimtry.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
competent  men  on  a  public  corporation 
for  the  exploration  of  oil  and  gas,  which 
has  been  proposed,  at  the  same  time  the 
Senate  takes  action  which,  in  effect,  says 
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that  no  public  servant  Is  worth  more  than 
$36,000  a  year.  I  disagree  with  that.  H  a 
public  oil  exploration  corporation  were 
created,  It  would  have  to  compete  with 
international  oil  companies,  under  the 
one  propo.sal  that  has  been  made.  We 
have  a  railroad  that  we  started,  or  at 
least  are  keeping  going,  and  not  one  of 
the  men  in  that  organization  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  oppose  these  raises 
is  worth  more  than  $36,000  a  year,  de- 
spite inflation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  srleld  further,  I  want 
to  put  some  realism  in  this  thing  if  I 
can.  I  want  to  restate  my  position.  If 
Members  of  Congress  are  fearful  of  what 
the  public  will  do  because  they  have  their 
pay  raised,  let  it  go  over  until  next  year. 
I  think  it  Is  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  but 
let  It  go  over.  That  is  all  right.  But  at 
least  let  us  be  fair  to  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Let  us  see  them  -get  at  least  some 
recoupment  for  all  they  have  lost  for 
6  years. 

What  is  involved  here?  Under  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska's  T>ropo.sal.  it  is  $4.2 
million  for  this  fiscal  year.  Not  long  ago, 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  rocket  went  up, 
misfired,  and  fell  back  to  earth 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  Just  want  to 
point  out  that  it  cost  $18  million  for  that 
rocket.  This  is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  one  missile  that  we  pooped 
away.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
for  the  fiscal  year— $4.2  million.  We  blew 
$18  million  in  about  5  minutes.  And  in 
the  Vietnam  war  we  blew  away  every 
day  enough  to  pay  for  many  things,  and 
in  4  days  we  fired  up  enough  to  pay 
everybody  for  the  increase  in  this  par- 
ticular year. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  said  $4  million 
or  $4  billion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  $4.2  million  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  what  the  total  civilian  payroll  for 
the  Government  is? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  before  me  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $64  billion,  and  that 
includes 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  includes  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  Exclusive 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  I  think  the  tgure 
would  be  somewhere  around  $34  billion. 
I  think  those  figures  mean  something. 

I  would  point  out  that,  despite  all  the 
oratory  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  pay  raise,  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  wearing  white  hats.  I  for  one 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  judgment  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  be  he  for  or 
against  the  pay  raise,  because  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  is  so  craven  In  his 
thinking. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  time  situation  is? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  not  use  any 
more  time.  I  think  I  have  made  my  point 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  What  I  am 
really  saying  is  we  will  have  to  do  this 
all  over  again  if  we  do  not  do  it  now. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  4 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said  that 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  Senators  would 
like  to  have  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  very  modest.  I  would  say  that 
it  would  be  80  percent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  perhaps  100 
percent  or  something  very  close  to  it. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  argue  the 
point.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pay  raise 
too.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  issue 
at  hand.  And  I  do  not  think  that  Sen- 
ators who  vote  against  the  pay  raise, 
even  if  they  might  like  to  have  it  for 
themselves,  should  be  branded  as  hypo- 
crites. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  other  considerations  besides 
whether  or  not  we  would  like  higher  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  only  coat  $4.2  million.  How- 
ever, that  is  for  congressional  pay  costs 
alone.  The  Senator  does  not  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  the  pay  raise  for  the 
judicial  and  executive  branches  which 
would  be  over  $30  million.  .\nd  he  does 
not  take  into  account  the  principal  effect 
of  lifting  the  lid,  which  is  to  permit  all 
Federal  salaries  to  rise. 

The  total  cost  of  such  an  action  is  not 
to  be  counted  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
but  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement  first,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  inaccurate  statement  that  I  would 
like  to  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  that  event,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  exactly  correct.  The 
cost  of  my  amendment  for  this  year 
would  be  $4.2  million  for  all  officers  cov- 
ered. I  have  placed  the  figures  on  the 
cost  of  this  proposal  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  The  cost  would  be  $4.2  million 
for  1974,  $25.8  million  for  1975,  and 
$44.2  million  for  1976  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  those  figures  clarified.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  go  to  my  major  poinl 
which  has  to  do  with  the  indirect  cost'= 
that  inevitably  follow,  once  we  lift  the 
lid  off  the  top  salaries  in  Government. 

The  question  is,  given  the  state  of  the 
economy  today,  given  an  inflation  that 
is  out  of  control,  and  given  the  con- 
tinuing deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  fuels  that  Inflation, 
can  we  at  this  time  justify  lifting  the 
lid  on  the  entire  Federal  payroll?  For 
that  is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

I  say  that  we  cannot.  If  that  is  "poli- 
tics." as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
charged,  then  I  say  it  is  high  time  we 
put  the  question  of  top-pay  raises  back 
into  politics.  It  is,  after  all,  a  political 
question. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  for  nearly 
18  years.  I  have  seen  precious  Uttle  self- 


restraint  displayed  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  comes  to  the  size  of  our  own 
offices  and  our  own  staff  payrolls. 

The  only  restraint  I  have  noticed  is  a 
brick-and-mortar  restraint.  Our  staffs 
would  be  even  larger,  and  the  payroll 
even  bigger,  if  we  had  the  space  in  which 
to  put  the  people.  It  is  only  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  more  space  left  that  imposes 
a  modicum  of  restraint  on  Congress  in 
this  regard.  Parkinson's  law  rules  on  the 
Hill  as  it  does  downtown,  except  as  it 
may  be  affected  by  the  lack  of  space- 
not  because  of  the  reluctance  Congress. 
And  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  cited  the  other  day  an  analysis  that 
has  been  made  of  the  Federal  payroll. 
Congress  has  been  most  generous  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Every  time  a  pay 
raise  comes  before  us,  we  grant  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  10  years  Fed- 
eral pay  scales  have  more  than  doubled, 
rising  well  ahead  of  the  pace  of  the  in- 
flation. And,  except  for  the  very  high- 
est officials  in  the  Government,  where 
we  will  never  aciiieve  comparability. 
Federal  pay  scales  now  are  not  only  com- 
parable with  the  pay  of  people  outside 
the  Government,  but  generally  better 
than  the  pay  being  received  in  private 
business  for  comparable  work. 

So,  can  it  honestly  be  said  that  we  are 
depriving  the  best-paid  people  in  Gov- 
errunent  of  their  just  deserts,  that  we 
are  being  unfair  to  them? 

I  recognize  that  the  people  at  the  top 
face  inflation,  like  everyone  else.  But 
these  people  are  already  getting  an  in- 
come in  the  top  percentage  of  the  in- 
comes received  by  the  people  of  the 
coimtry;  these  people  who  are  already 
receiving  better  pay  than  99  percent  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  job 
seciu-ity.  civil  servants  have  very  gener- 
ous pensions  and  many  other  fringe 
benefits.  So.  If  we  take  the  position,  as 
some  of  us  do,  that  in  view  of  the  precar- 
ious state  of  the  economy,  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  exercise  some  re- 
straint, and  hold  the  line  on  the  salaries 
being  paid  to  the  topmost  officials  in 
the  Government,  I  tlilnk  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

It  has  been  charged,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  by  the  proponents  of  higher 
pay  that  we  who  oppose  them  are  suc- 
cumbing to  politics.  I  would  like  to  exam- 
ine that  argument  for  a  moment. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  his  assessment  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Presidency  and  Congress  are 
today  held  in  such  low  esteem  by  the 
people.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is 
not  because  the  people  feel  that  we  are 
afraid  to  pay  ourselves  more  money.  It  Is 
because  the  people  feel  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Nixon  administration 
is  effectively  coming  to  grips  with  their 
problems.  It  is  because  the  people  feel 
that  we  have  not  earned  more  pay. 

For  the  last  2  years,  those  engaged  in 
the  dialog  concerning  popular  disen- 
chantment with  Government,  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike,  have  endlessly 
pointed  to  the  imresponsiveness  of  Gov- 
errmient,  its  insensitivlty  to  the  felt 
needs  of  the  people,  its  remoteness,  its 
Indifference,  indeed  its  arrogance. 
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How  many  times  have  we  seen  in  the 
polls  that  the  people  feel  helpless,  be- 
cause they  sense  that  the  Government  is 
not  paying  any  attention  to  them? 

Certainly  that  is  true  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  so  entrenched  in  its  own 
security  that  it  becomes  increasingly  in- 
different to  administration  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people. 

Certainly  it  is  true  of  the  White  House 
where  the  exclusive  concern  centers  on 
keeping  Mr.  Nixon  in  office  against  the 
rising  tide.  Even  the  silliest  of  spats  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  go  uru-esolved  be- 
cause there  is  no  executive  direction  left. 

Still,  we  are  told,  in  the  face  of  this, 
that  to  oppose  increasing  our  own  pay 
and  that  of  the  best  paid  people  in  Gov- 
ernment is  succumbing  to  politics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  I'ield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Ml.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
we  have  heard  the  press  referred  to  as 
"the  fourth  estate."  I  am  afraid  that  the 
bureaucracy  of  this  country  is  becoming 
so  large  and  so  overwhelming  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  administration  or  any 
Congress  to  be  able  to  determine  just 
what  is  going  on  among  the  permanent 
officials  in  that  fourth  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  the  result  is  that  tlftre 
are  highly  paid  people  down  there,  who 
would  come  under  this  bill,  who  are  able 
to  determine  by  their  own  definition  the 
intent  and  the  application  of  a  law 
passed  by  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
is  getting  out  of  hand.  It  is  too  big.  It  is 
too  widespread.  It  has  too  many  tentacles 
spreading  into  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
started  to  bring  about  a  diminution  of 
that  overgrown  body  of  persormel,  cost- 
ing the  Government  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  a  year. 

I  point  out  that  one  way  a  reduction 
in  the  civil  service  could  be  brought 
about,  and  I  have  suggested  tliis  to  the 
last  three  Presidents,  is  to  decrease  the 
number  when  resignations,  retirements, 
or  deaths  occur,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  filling  of  the  vacancies  there  are. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct. 
Parkinson's  law  applies  not  only  up 
here — as  it  certainly  does — but  it  ap- 
plies downtown.  They  have  been  building 
empires  on  empires.  And  compared  with 
their  counterparts  here,  I  think  they 
come  out  ahead. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  32  years 
ago  that  w-as  not  the  case,  but  I  think 
comparability  has  gone  out  of  bounds, 
and  what  we  have  lost  sight  of  is  the 
doctrine  of  equality,  which  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  this  program 
began,  to  bring  about  an  achievement 
of  equality  between  employment  in  and 
outside  the  Government. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  politics.  I  think 
the  people  expect  us  to  set  an  example, 
and  I  think  5  years  ago  we  set  a  poor 
example  when  we  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Cabinet  officers  way  beyond  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, outside  the  President,  are  the  most 
Important  members  of  this  Government. 


Why?  Because  we  have  to  go  home  and 
face  the  people.  We  have  to  give  them  an 
accoimting.  We  have  to  make  the  laws 
and  we  are  accountable  to  our  constit- 
uencies. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  sold  short,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  have  an  obligation  at  this 
particular  time  of  high  inflation,  in- 
creasing unemployment,  and  the  energy 
crisis,  and  difficulty  within  the  admin- 
istration based  on  Watergate,  to  furnish 
some  kind  of  an  example.  If  Congress 
will  not  furnish  that  example  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  will? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  President.  Who  will?  Is  there  any 
branch  of  Government  left  that  remains 
responsive  to  the  public  feeling?  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  it :  Go  out  among 
the  people,  where  the  median  income  is 
less  than  $10,000  a  year,  and  tell  them 
about  the  hard.ship  which  forces  us  to 
increase  our  salaries,  when  we  are  al- 
ready in  the  first  percentile  of  incomes  in 
the  country,  and  you  will  soon  find  out 
how  the  public  feels.  And  they  are  wait- 
ing for  someone  in  Government  to  give 
some  credence  to  their  feeUngs. 

If  that  be  politics,  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  thought  that  was  what  this  Gov- 
ernment was  all  about.  I  thought  that 
was  what  Congress  was  all  about,  that 
our  primary  responsibihty  was  to  the 
people,  not  to  the  bureaucracy,  or  the 
executive,  or  the  courts,  but  to  the  people 
who  send  us  here  to  keep  their  interests 
in  mind.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  rest  assured 
that  no  one  else  will. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
short  time  remaining,  I  can  only  say  that 
my  colleagues  from  Idaho  and  Montana 
have  demonstrated  why  there  should  not 
be  cloture,  why  we  should  not  be  voting 
to  shut  off  debate  on  a  bill  which  affects 
so  many  people  in  so  many  varied  ways. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  hear  a 
Senator  say,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
says,  that  we  should  represent  tlie  peo- 
ple— the  people  who  sent  us  here  and 
sent  our  predecessors  here  who  voted 
for  this  bill  in  1967.  They  were  repre- 
senting the  people,  and  they  passed  this 
new  mechanism  to  take  the  pay  raises 
out  of  politics,  to  take  them  out  of  elec- 
tion-year demagoguery. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  I  think 
the  odds  are  that  this  debate  will  cease, 
that  there  will  be  no  change,  and  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  disapproving  all  pay  raises  will 
go  into  effect. 

What  happens  then?  The  next  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  a  commission — because 
I  am  certain  this  President  will  not  ap- 
point another  one  if  his  recommenda- 
tions are  turned  down.  I  would  not,  if  I 
were  he.  That  commission  will  report 
back,  and  1978,  once  again  In  an  election 
year.  Congress  will  face  the  question  of 
a  pay  raise  for  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches. 

Our  colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
attempted  to  answer  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  raised  yesterday,  and 
raised  again  today,  that  we  are  taking 
the  lid  off.  But  I  think  the  important 


thing  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
look  at  is  v.-hat  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana said. 

He  said. 

We  have  unions  out  there  that  are  going 
to  look  for  pay  raises  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  says  there  are 
people  below  these  people  in  grades  16 
and  17  that  are  going  to  want  pay  raises, 
that  if  we  bring  about'  justice  for  those 
who  for  5  years  have  not  had  any  pay 
raLses,  they  are  going  to  ask  for  jus- 
tice, too. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Idaho,  I 
thought  that  is  what  this  country  was  all 
about,  equahty  and  justice  for  everybody. 
We  have  passed  four  pay  raises  for  peo- 
ple in  civil  service,  but  there  are  people 
in  grades  18,  17,  16,  and  now  15  who 
have  not  received  those  pay  raises  we 
passed  for  the  last  4  years.  'Why?  Be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  level  established  by 
Congress  that  brings  about  compression. 
Now  there  are  127,000  people  in  GS-12, 
99,600  in  13,  and  46,000  in  14,  all  of  whom 
will  be  affected  by  compression  before 
the  Senate  can  act  on  this  matter,  un- 
less we  allow  the  Salary  Act  of  1967 
to  work. 

I,  imfortunately,  have  no  ability  to 
separate,  as  I  am  informed  now,  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
thought  that  I  had,  but  I  find  I  have  not. 
and  if  cloture  passes,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  again  to  try  to 
seek  a  compromise.  But,  again  stating 
my  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  say  again,  the  decision  not  to 
have  this  matter  fully  explored  on  the 
floor,  the  decision  to  have  a  cloture  vote 
after  4  hours  of  debate,  represents,  in 
my  opiiolon.  for  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  Senate,  when  not 
more  than  two  Senators  have  been  able 
to  speak  substantively  as  members  of 
the  committee  which  harniled  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  then  for 
a  total  of  only  4  hours.  We  have  had 
two  amendments,  by  Senators  McGek 
and  Fong,  and  that  is  all.  That  Is  the 
only  exploration  we  have  made,  so  far 
as  any  attempt  to  reach  a  compromise 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Ciiief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.  Di- 
rector of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Manned  Space 
Flight  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  all  have  something 
in  common.  They  are  Level  V  Govern- 
ment executives. 

As  such,  they  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $36,000.  So,  too,  are  many  of  their 
subordinates  in  the  career  service  at 
grades  GS-16,  17.  and  18,  and  even  at 
the  top  of  GS-15.  Right  there,  we  see  the 
possibility  of  having  five  reporting  levels 
in  one  office  all  being  paid  at  the  same 
rate  and  constituting  what  I  believe  any 
competent  management  analyst  would 
agree  is  an  administrative  and  motiva- 
tional quagmire. 

■WTiat  is  more,  these  men  are  under- 
paid. Certainly,  those  who  administer 
programs  of  major  social,  scientific  and 
economic  importance  are.  in  terms  of  the 
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marketplace,  being  paid  significantly 
less  than  similar  responsibilities  would 
earn  them  In  the  private  sector.  But  they 
are  captives  to  the  system  that  ties  their 
pay  to  that  of  the  Congress.  Or,  as  the 
Washington  Star-News  put  it  In  an  edi- 
torial Just  yesterday: 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  It  Is  that 
the  pay  of  10,000  top  Federal  career  officials 
Is  hostage  to  the  sUly  and  somewhat  hypo- 
critical antics  Senate  and  House  members  go 
through  every  time  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional pay  cornea  up. 

Already,  the  quadrennial  review  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  salaries 
which  has  so  unnecessarily  occupied  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  Senate  Is  a 
year  late.  The  effect  of  the  White  House's 
delay  in  appointing  the  commission  to 
make  the  study  has  been  to  thrust  the 
issue  into  an  election  year  and  thus  make 
the  reluctant  even  more  so. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  truth  Is  that 
we  have  a  problem  In  Government  serv- 
ice with  regard  to  fair  and  comparable 
pay  for  individuals  assigned  major  re- 
sponsibilities. Like  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  their  pay  last  was 
raised  5  long  years  ago.  Their  real  In- 
come has  dwindled  and  eroded  under  the 
pressure  of  inflation  and  rising  prices. 
Sure,  $36,000  a  year— or  $42,500  a  year 
for  that  matter — is  by  most  standards  a 
handsome  salary.  But  it  Is  not  what  it 
was  5  years  ago.  In  1969. 

The  Star-News,  in  its  editorial,  sug- 
gests legislation  be  passed  separating  the 
pay  of  top  careerists  from  that  of  Mem- 
bers on  a  permanent  basis.  Others,  my- 
self among  them,  also  are  examining  the 
effect  of  unifying  the  systems.  In  both 
instances,  the  idea  is  to  get  some  ration- 
ality Into  the  salary  system  for  high  Gov- 
ernment posts.  Our  actions  so  far  this 
week  would  Indicate  that  rationality  is 
sorely  needed. 

The  Star-News — and  I  thank  Its  edi- 
tors— also  suggests  that  a  one-shot  5.5- 
percent  raise,  equal  to  the  Federal  wage 
guideline  for  private  employers,  could 
stand  as  a  reasonable  alternative  at  this 
time.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
thought  so.  too,  until  Monday  afternoon 
at  any  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Star-News  editorial  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  these  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.   6, 

1974] 

Pat  Raises 

By  midnight  Saturday,  members  of  Con- 
gress wUI  either  have  a  pay  raise  or  they 
won't,  depending  on  whether  their  desire  for 
more  money  prevails  over  their  traditional 
reluctance  to  fatten  their  paychecks  during 
an  election  year.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  It  Is  that  the  pay  of  10,000  top  federal 
career  officials  Is  hostage  to  the  silly  and 
somewhat  hypocritical  antics  Senate  and 
House  members  go  through  everytlme  the 
subject  of  congressional  pay  comes  up. 

At  least  95  percent  of  the  members  want  a 
pay  raise  and  believe  they  are  Justified  In 
having  one.  Yet  the  presumed  or  real  fear  of 
losing  votes  back  home  creates  all  sorts  of 
maneuvers.  Some  oppose  any  raise.  A  few 
brave  souls  stand  up  and  declare  they  are 
deserving.  Others  want  to  compromise,  figur- 


ing that  a  little  something  extra  won't  stir 
the  voters  too  much. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  hasn't  had  a  pay 
raise  for  five  years  and  the  full  Increase  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  (22.5  percent 
spread  over  the  next  three  years  In  7.5  per- 
cent Increments)  doeant  seem  out  of  line. 
If  they  can't  bring  themselves  to  approve 
that,  much  eight  montlis  before  the  fall  elec- 
tions. Senator  McGee's  one-shot  5.5  percent 
proposal  (the  federal  wage  guideline  for  pri- 
vate employes)  is  a  rea.sonable  alternative. 
Voters  could  hardly  object  to  that,  even 
though  polls  Indicate  they  dont  think  much 
of  Congress  these  days. 

If  congressmen  decide  to  scrub  their  own 
raises  altogether,  they  ought  at  least  to  And 
some  way  to  Increase  the  $36,000  limit  now 
Imposed  on  top  federal  career  executives. 
Not  only  has  the  cost  of  living  Increased  tre- 
mendously the  past  se\'eral  years,  but  their 
pay  has  fallen  behind  salaries  for  comparable 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  these  deserv- 
ing careerists  to  wait  another  year  for  a  pay 
raise.  It  also  Is  unreasonable  to  keep  salary 
adjustments  for  them  tied  to  congressional 
pay  Increases,  which  carry  their  own  set  of 
special  -tpolitlcal  considerations.  Legislation 
ought  to  be  passed  permanently  separating 
the  two. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
votes  on  Monday  in  v.inch  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  defeated  compromise 
amendments  on  Federal  pay  offered  by 
Senator  Pong  and  by  me  represents,  in 
my  view,  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  reasonable  means  of  solving 
the  present  pay  dilemma.  It  is  obvious 
for  whatever  reasons,  that  the  Congress 
does  not  wish  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
question  at  this  time. 

The  few  Members  who  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Fonc's  amendment  and 
my  own  outlined  verj'  clearly  the  havoc 
which  is  being  wreaked  upon  the  Federal 
pay  structure  by  the  unwillingness  of 
Members  to  budge  an  inch  in  granting 
even  a  token  pay  increase  to  Federal  offi- 
cials who  have  seen  their  disposable  in- 
come diminish  year  by  year  since  1969 
as  inflation  has  substantially  diminished 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries. 

If  the  Senate  had  chosen  to  allow  the 
one-time,  5.5-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease which  I  proposed,  it  would  have, 
In  effect,  been  providing  only  1.1  percent 
per  year  since  1969  for  those  oflacials  in- 
volved, a  pittance  when  compared  wlUa 
the  ordinarj-  cost-of-Uvlng  raises  to 
which  every  wage  earner  has  become  ac- 
customed in  recent  years. 

I  will  not  cite  the  figures  indicating  the 
cost-of-living  increases  since  1969,  run- 
ning weU  over  30  percent,  which  liave 
been  received  in  the  private  sector  and 
by  some  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  telling  figures  and  the 
patent  unfairness  of  denying  a  pay  in- 
crease now  were  clearly  spelled  out  In 
Monday's  debate.  So  I  will  not  labor  that 
point.  I  can  only  express  my  deep  dis- 
appointment over  the  results  of  those  two 
votes,  my  thanks  to  those  who  voted  to 
give  some  relief  to  Federal  officials  rely- 
ing upon  the  Congress,  and  my  determi- 
nation to  continue  this  fight  until  equity 
is  achieved. 

On  February  25.  I  warned  the  Senate 
that  however  the  matter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  recommendations  was  dis- 
posed of.  the  basic  problem  would  re- 
main. It  is  a  problem  which  will  not  go 
away.    I    am    particularly    determined. 
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after  seeing  the  results  of  Monday's  vote 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  bring 
relief  to  those  who  are  suffering  under 
pay-setting  procedures  which  are  unfair 
unjust,  and  apparently  intractable  to 
any  rational  resolution  as  long  as  the 
present  mood  of  the  Senate  prevails. 

To  emphasize  my  warning  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  introduced  S.  3049,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  unified  system  of  pay  adjustments  for 
civilian  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Government.  As  Members  are  aware 
statutory  employees,  under  the  com- 
parability principle,  usually  receive  ev- 
en,- year  pay  adjustments  following  by 
6  months  the  pay  adjustments  of  the 
private  sector.  Members  of  Congress 
Federal  judges,  and  Cabkiet  and- sub- 
cabinet  officials  are  accorded  pay  con- 
sideration only  once  every  4  years  As 
the  pay  of  the  latter  group  lags,  com- 
pression builds  up  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  general  schedule  and  a  totally 
intolerable  pay  situation  has  come  to 
exist— a  situation  in  which  significant 
groups  of  high-echelon  Federal  officials 
reporting  one  to  another,  all  receive  the 
same  pay.  We  have  been  warned  of  the 
results  of  this— Federal  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  are  leaving  in  appreci- 
able numbers,  retiring  and  finding  jobs 
with  no  income  ceilings:  Federal  judges 
am  foregoing  liberal  retirement  benefits 
and  moving  into  private  practice;  and 
even  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  we  are  seeing 
some  top  staff  seek  greener  pastures  else- 
where. 

My  bill  would  combine  these  two  .■sepa- 
rate and  conflicting  pay  procedures.  It 
would  provide  that  comparability  pay  ad- 
justments for  statutory  employees  would 
continue  each  fall,  and  the  President 
would  also  recommend  each  year  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  pay  recommenda- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress,  Federal 
judges,  and  Cabinet  and  subcabinet 
officials. 

The  comparability  principle  does  not 
apply  to  the  latter  group.  Accordingly, 
the  President's  recommendations  would 
hi  based  largely  upon  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. Thus,  a  way  out  of  the  compres- 
sion dilemma  mil  be  opened.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  provifiions  of  this  bill. 
Should  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
salaries  come  up  for  consideration  every 
year?  Should  their  pay  be  tied  to  the  cost 
of  living?  Perhaps  some  salaries  should 
be  subject  to  collective  bargaining.  Per- 
haps Members  of  Congress  should  no 
longer  be  included  in  Presidential  recom- 
mendations and  their  pay  set  catch-as- 
catch-can  by  regular  congressional  pav 
hikes  as  in  the  old  da^ys.  I  have  mv  own 
position  on  some  of  these  questions,  but 
in  public  hearings,  I  intend  to  solicit  the 
views  of  ever>-  responsible  individual  or 
Institution  willing  to  testify— taxpayer 
groups.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  believe  that  certain  segments 
of  the  Federal  Government  population 
rnust  be  singled  out  for  frugality  and  sac- 
rifice, labor  organizations,  organizations 
of  lawyers  and  others  interested  in  viable 
pay  scales  for  the  Federal  judiciai-y,  and 
citizens  who  are  horror  stricken  by  the 
idea  that  a  Member  of  Congress  is  worth 
more  than  $42,500  a  year.  I  expect  to 
elicit  the  testimony  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Management 
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£md  Budget,  individual  employees  in 
grade  GS-18  who  have  been  denied  a  pay 
increase  for  5  years,  and,  possibly,  even 
middle-management  employees  who  can 
see  little  benefit  in  being  promoted  into 
positions  of  higher  responsibility  which 
offer  no  monetary  inducement. 

I  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
views  of  those  who  say  the  folks  back 
home  imalterably  oppose  pay  increases 
for  Members  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
ask  them  whether  they  will  work  with 
the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  long-term 
solution  to  a  question  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  higlily  charged  and  fraught  with 
emotion.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that  in  the 
end.  reason  will  prevail  and  that  there 
will  emerge  from  the  Senate  a  rational 
and  workable  measure  voted  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  in  recogni- 
tion that  this  problem  simply  cannot  be 
postponed  much  longer. 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  93-61' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN).  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  S. 
2589,  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  which 
will  be  spread  upon  the  Joui'nal  and  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  at  3  p.m. 
today  pursuant  to  the  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message 
is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  I  return  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  to  the  Congress  without  my 
approval. 

For  almost  four  months  the  Congress 
has  considered  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  Nation's  energ>' 
problem.  After  all  the  hearings  and 
speeches,  all  the  investigations,  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations,  the  Congress 
has  succeeded  only  in  producing  legisla- 
tion which  solves  none  of  the  problems, 
threatens  to  undo  the  progress  we  have 
already  made,  and  creates  a  host  of  new 
problems. 

I  sliare  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
discouragement  which  must  be  felt  by  the 
many  conscientious  legislators  who  spent 
so  many  laborious  hours  trying  to  draft 
a  responsible  bill,  only  to  see  their  efforts 
wasted. 

BOLLINC   BACK  OAS  SUPPUES 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  would  set 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  at  such  low 
levels  that  the  oil  industry  would  be  un- 
able to  sustain  its  present  production  of 
petroleum  products,  including  gasoline. 
It  would  result  in  reduced  energy  sup- 
plie.";.  longer  lines  at  the  gas  pump,  mini- 
mal, if  any,  reduction  in  gasoline  prices, 
and  vorst  of  all.  serious  damage  to  jobs 
in  America.  Unemployment  would  go  up, 
and  incomes  would  go  down. 

Certainly  everyone  shares  the  goal  of 
Increasing  enerpy  supplies,  and  our  pres- 
ent policies  are  directed  toward  this  end. 

We  now  have  a  system  for  controlling 
crude  oil  prices  at  a  level  consistent  with 
maintaining  and  increasing  production. 
To  do  this,   we  are  permitting  higher 


prices  for  "new"  crude  oil  in  order  to 
encourage  greater  domestic  production. 

Our  experience  in  administering  the 
crude  oil  allocation  program  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  fall  has  shown  how 
difficult  it  can  be  if  enough  flexibility  is 
not  provided  by  statute.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  can  work  with  the  Congress  in 
the  coming  weeks  to  develop  a  more  flexi- 
ble allocation  program. 

The  net  effect  of  the  price  provision  of 
the  Energy-  Emergency  Act  would  be  to 
cut  the  supply  of  gasoline  and  other  oil 
products,  and  make  compulsory  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  much  more  likely.  I  am 
sure  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
want  to  avoid  an  expensive  gasoline  ra- 
tionmg  program  which  would  do  nothing 
to  increase  the  supply,  would  cost  $1.5 
billion  a  year  to  manage,  would  require 
a  bureaucracy  of  as  many  as  17,000  peo- 
ple, and  would  create  problems  of  fair- 
ness and  enforcement. 

The  rollback  would  not  only  cut 
domestic  oil  production,  but  would  also 
retard  imports  since  in  the  present  en- 
vironment oil  companies  are  reluctant  to 
impxjrt  oil  and  gasoline  that  would  have 
to  be  sold  at  prices  far  above  the  domes- 
lie  prices. 

Further,  the  effects  of  the  price  roll- 
back would  not  be  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate situation.  The  longer-run  con- 
sequences could  be  even  more  serious.  If 
we  ava  to  achieve  energy  independence, 
hun{3reds  of  billions  of  private  dollars 
will  have  to  be  invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  energy-  from  U.S.  sources.  This 
money  will  not  be  invested  tf  Investors 
do  not  have  reasonable  assurance  of  be- 
ing able  to  earn  a  return  in  the  market- 
place. To  make  the  price  of  oil  a  politi- 
cal football,  as  this  act  does,  would  be  a 
serious  setback  for  Project  Independence. 

As  we  call  upon  industry  to  provide 
these  supplies,  I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that 
we  must  also  insure  that  oil  companies 
do  not  benefit  excessively  from  the 
energy  problem.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  most  effective  remedy  for  un- 
rea.sonably  high  profits  is  the  windfall 
profits  tax  which  I  have  proposed.  That 
tax  would  eliminate  unjust  profits  for 
the  oil  companies,  but  instead  of  re- 
ducing supplies,  it  would  encourage  ex- 
panded research,  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  new  energy-  resources.  The 
Congress  is  holding  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  hope  it  will  move  rapidly 
toward  passage.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  this  windfall  profits  tax  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

OBJECTIONABLE    PROGRAM    FOR    TTNEMPLOTMEXT 

Beyond  the  rollback  provision,  the 
Energy-  Emergency  Act  is  also  objection- 
able because  it  would  establish  an  un- 
workable and  inequitable  program  of  un- 
employment payments.  Under  it,  the 
Government  would  be  saddled  with  the 
impossible  task  of  determining  whether 
the  unemployment  of  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's jobless  workers  is  "energj"  related." 
In  addition,  eligibility  for  these  benefits 
would  not  take  into  account  the  availa- 
bility of  jobs  In  the  area.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  shoveling  out  the  taxpayer's 
money  under  a  standard  so  vague  and  in 
a  fashion  so  arbitrar>'. 

The  correct  answer  to  the  problem  of 
those  who  become  temporarily  unem- 


ployed for  any  reason,  energy  or  other- 
wise, is  to  strengthen  our  regular  un- 
employment insurance  program,  extend 
it  to  workers  not  now  covered,  and  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  to  those  who 
lose  jobs  in  areas  where  high  imemploy- 
ment  rates  show  that  other  jobs  will  be 
hard  to  f.nd.  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  last  year.  I 
recently  expanded  this  request  to  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  in  areas  of  high 
unemplo>Tnent. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
latest,  expanded  proposal. 

LOW   INTEREST   LOANS 

In  addition,  this  legislation  contains 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
low  interest  loans  to  homeowners  and 
small  businesses  to  finance  insulation, 
storm  windows  and  heating  units.  If 
every  eligible  homeowner  and  small 
businessman  took  advantage  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  result  could  be  an  outlay  for 
federall^■-g^^arantced.  low  interest  loans 
of  many  billions  of  dollars.  The  actual 
energy  savings  produced  by  these  vast 
expenditures  would  not  justify  such  an 
enormous  loan  program. 

FACING  17?  TO  Ors  NEEDS 

The  energy  shortage  has  been  a  press- 
ing problem  for  the  American  people  for 
several  months  now.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  soften  the  impact  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  come  through  this  winter 
without  serious  hardship  due  to  heating 
oil  shortages.  We  have  tried  to  distribute 
gasoline  shortages  equally.  Many  are 
concerned  about  rising  costs  of  such 
energy  supplies  as  propane,  and  we  have 
taken  action  to  reduce  these  prices  while 
continuing  to  increase  supplies.  Above  all, 
we  have  tried  to  insure  that  basic  Indus- 
tries would  not  be  severely  affected  and 
that  unemployment  due  to  the  energy 
shortage  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
We  have  been  largely  successful  in  these 
endeavors.  But  we  must  be  able  to  ap- 
proach this  situation  in  a  systematic 
fashion  that  aims  not  at  sjTnptoms,  but 
at  solutions  to  the  problem  itself. 

The  time  has  passed  for  political  de- 
bate and  posturing  that  raise  false  hopes. 
It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  with  a  greater  sense  of  realism 
and  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who 
have  chosen  to  capitalise  on  the  Nation's 
energy  problems  in  an  effort  to  cbtai'-i 
purely  political  benefits.  Regrettably,  the 
few  who  are  so  motivated  nave  managed 
to  produce  the  delays,  confusion,  and 
finally  the  tangled  and  ineffective  result 
which  is  before  me  today.  The  amend- 
ments, counter-am.efidments,  and  parlia- 
mentary puzzles  which  have  marked  the 
stumbling  route  of  this  bill  through  the 
Congress  must  well  make  Americans 
wonder  what  has  been  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington while  they  confront  their  own  very 
real  problems.  We  must  now  join  to- 
gether to  show  the  coimtry  what  good 
government  means. 

We  need  the  authority  to  require 
energy  conservation  measures.  We  need 
the  direct  authority  to  ration  gasoline  if, 
and  onl.\-  if,  rationing  becomes  necessary, 
which  it  has  not.  We  need  the  authority 
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to  require  conversion  of  power  plants, 
where  possible,  to  permit  the  use  of  our 
abundant  coal  reserves.  We  need  a  well- 
conceived  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion capable  of  managing  national 
energy  programs  and  not  the  woefully 
inadequate  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  mandated  in  S.  2589. 

We  must,  above  all  else,  act  to  in- 
crease our  supplies  of  energy.  To  meet 
this  important  goal,  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  package 
of  legislative  initiatives  which  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to  pass. 
I  have  offered  every  possible  kind  of  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  in  shaping 
this  vital  legislation. 

In  addition  to  my  requests  for  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  unemployment  In- 
surance plan,  the  Congress  has  many 
other  Administration  proposals  before  It, 
including: 

— Mandatory  reporting  of  energy  in- 
formation, a  proposal  which  requires 
energ5'  companies  to  report  on  in-  • 
ventories,  production,  cost,  and  re- 
serves with  information  to  be  made 
public  in  most  cases. 

—The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Act  to  al- 

.  low  competitive  pricing  of  new  gas 
supplies  and  encourage  exploration. 

— A  resolution  permitting  limited  pro- 
duction of  oil  irom  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  #  1  (Elk  Hills)  and  provid- 
ing funds  for  further  exploration 
and  development  of  Reser\'e  #  1  and 
exploration  of  Reserve  #  4  (Alaska) . 

—The  ^Tined  Area  Protection  Act,  es- 
tablishing standards  that  would  per- 
mit mining  of  coal  to  go  forward 
while  minimizing  enMronmental 
impact. 

—The  Deepwatcr  Port  Facilities  Act, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  grant  permits  for  the  con- 
structiog^and    operation    of    ports 
beyon«the  three-mile  limit. 
—The  ^Tinoj-ais  Leasing  Act,  placing 
a!l  mineral  exploration  and  mining 
activities  on  Federal  lands  under  a 
modernized  leasing  system. 
—A  drilling  investment  tax  credit  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  exploratory 
drilling  for  new  oil  and  gas  fields. 
—Creation  of  a  Federal  Energy-  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  current 
energj-  problem  and  to  carry  out  ma- 
jor new  activities  in  energj-  resource 
development,     energ>-     information 
and  energj-  conservation. 
—Creation  of  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  pro- 
vide a  central   agency   for  Federal 
energy   research    and    development 
programs. 
— Creation  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  to  provide  a 
new    Cabinet    department    for    the 
comprehensive  management  of  en- 
erg:,-  and  natural  resource  programs 
Further  key  measures  will  be  proposed 
to  the  Congress  in  the  verj-  near  future, 
including  a  set  of  amendments  to  our 
en\ironmental    legislation    that    would 
provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  ac- 
quire and  use  our  fuel  resources  most 
efficiently  in  times  of  shortage    I  will 
continue  to  propose  legislative  Initiatives 
in  order  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs 
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and  priorities  generated  by  the  energy 
problem. 

In  enacting  this  Energj-  Emergency  Act 
aiter  long  months  of  waiting  by  the 
American  people,  the  Congress  has  sadly 
failed  in  Its  responsibility.  I  believe  the 
Nation  expects  better.  It  deserves  better 

In  returning  this  bill,  I  pledge  once 
again  the  full  cooperation  of  my  Ad- 
ministration in  the  effort  to  provide  en- 
ergy legislation  which  is  responsive  to 
the  problems  we  face  and  responsible  in 
its  Impact  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
American  people. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  6,  1974. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  293 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  NuNN) .  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  \\ill  now  proceed  to 
the  cloture  vote.  Th.'  clerk  will  state  the 
cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Benators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  herebv 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon 
Senate  Resolution  293.  to  disapprove  the  pav 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  (Con- 
gress. 

Mike  Mansfield,   Queatln   Burdlck,   Prank 

Sm.T''^'  ^^°^^^  ^-  ^^^^-  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
W 11  lam  Pro.xmire,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Robert 
Packwood,  Peter  H.  Domlnick,  Robert  C 
BjTd,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  James  A.  McClure 
WlUlam  Roth.  Jennings  Randolph  Harry  f' 
Byrd,  Jr.,  George  McGovern. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  nile  lOIII,  the  Chair 
now  directs  the  dork  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  53  i<eg.] 
Aiken  Fong 

Allen  Griffin 

Baker  Helms 

Bellmon  Hruska 

Byrd.  Mansfield 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     McClure 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  McOee 
Church  Metzenbaum 

Eai?ieton  Mondale 

Ervln  Nelson 


Nunn 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  delay,  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bean 

Bennett 


Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 


Buckley 

Burdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 


.^^'■.^^2^^^'^  ^-  ^^D-  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Can 
NGN)  is  necessarily  absent 

Mr   GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr   Weick 
ER)  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  famUv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  present. 


VOTE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore^ Pursuant  to  rule  XXH,  a  rollcall 
has  been  had,  and  a  quorum  is  present 
T  V^.e'iuestion  before  the  Senate  now  is 
Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debat^ 
on  Senate  Resolution  293,  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  pay  recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  raandatorj- 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  during 
this  rollcall?  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  Those  Senators  carrying  on  con- 
versations will  please  go  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

fh^\?°^o^^^  ^-  ^^D-  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Cannon)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  v-oting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)   would  vote  "yea" 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
benator       from       Connecticut       (Mr 
Weicker)  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the 
family. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  67 
nays  31,  as  foUows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 
Eagleton 


(No.  54  Lag.) 

YEAS— 4r 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Puibrlght 

Goldwater 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helm.s 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClure 

McGee  I 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 
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NAYS — 31 


Baker 

Grtffln 

Scott. 

Beall 

Hart 

WUUam  L 

Bennett 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Case 

McCIellan 

Tower 

cotton 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Pannln 

Moss 

wmiamn 

pong 

Pearson 

Young 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Cannon  Weicker 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  67  and 
the  nays  are  31.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  Is  agreed  to. 

Each  Senator  has  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  regard  to  the 
procedure  after  cloture  has  been  voted? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  one  declaration  here  in  behalf  of 
the  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service  Commit- 
tee. In  my  judgment  the  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed its  will  at  all  'evels.  Everyone  has 
had  a  chance  to  be  counted  on  all  issues 
present  in  this  question. 

I  want  to  say  now,  therefore,  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  very  soon,  this  spring,  begin  a  series 
of  hearings  on  this  question.  We  will  look 
toward  revising  the  law,  updating  the 
law,  abolishing  the  law,  enriching  the  law, 
or  doing  whatever  is  required  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  question. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  the  shortcom- 
ings we  find  ourselves  in  this  morning.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  out  of 
the  legislative  committee  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  apparent  problems  so  that  they 
might  be  resolved,  no  later  than  next 
January.  It  is  the  hope  that  anyone  with 
any  expertise,  bips.  or  druthers  on  the 
matter  will  have  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  intend  to  have  people  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, consumer  groups,  taxpayer  groups, 
and  our  constituents.  We  want  input.  We 
are  looking  now  for  what  we  should  do, 
because  it  will  be  worse  next  year  and 
the  year  after  than  this  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  the  Federal  pay 
structure.  We  are  asking  for  your  help. 
We  will  undertake  very  substantial  stud- 
ies and  hopefully  make  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  this  problem. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  chairman  in  say- 
ing that  I  will  do  livery thing  possible  to 
have  hearings  held  on  the  pay  issue. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  28.000 
Government  employees  that  will  be  hit- 
ting the  celling  by  1978  if  we  do  not  do 
anything  now.  At  the  present  time  9.704 
Government  employees  are  at  the  ceiling. 


If  we  want  to  lieep  our  own  pay  out  of 
the  matter,  that  is  perfectly  all  right,  as 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  9,704  Government  employees 
at  three  levels  who  all  receive  pay  of 
$36,000.  In  other  words,  boss  No.  1,  boss 
No.  2,  and  boss  No.  3  all  receive  $36,000. 
If  we  do  not  do  anything  now,  it  will  be 
another  4  years  before  we  will  have  a 
quadrennial  commission  recommend  a 
salary  increase  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  By  that  time  there  will  be 
another  19.000  Government  employees  in 
the  statutory  system  who  will  be  hitting 
the  ceiling  of  $36,000.  In  other  words,  at 
that  particular  time,  4  years  hence,  when 
the  quadrennial  commission  recommends 
a  salary  increase,  instead  of  three  levels 
of  supervisory  employees  receiving  $36.- 
000,  we  will  have  six  levels.  We  will  have 
almost  all  of  the  GS-15,  16,  17,  and  18 
receiving  $3C,000  plus  some  GS-14's.  For 
example  in  the  Patent  Office,  the  Patent 
Commissioner  appeared  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  his  confirmation 
hearing.  We  asked  him  how  many  of  his 
assistants  are  receiving  the  same  pay  as 
he  is  receiving.  He  said  that  there  were 
50  of  his  assistants  who  are  receiving 
$36,000,  the  same  pay  he  is  getting. 

This  is  the  problem  of  compression. 
And  I  think  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing now,  we  will  have  a  crisis  in  the 
Federal  statutory  pay  system. 

I,  therefore,  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  asking  for  a  quick  review  of  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  recognition  on  my  own  time.    » 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  use  much  time.  I  only  wish  to 
suggest  that  those  who  believe  that  the 
lav\-  on  the  books  now  is  unwise  in  any 
way  will  not  move  simply  to  repeal  the 
law,  if  that  is  their  wish.  I  hope  that  they 
start  quickly  to  help  us  find  a  new  ap- 
proach. This  lav,-  was  honestly  calculated 
to  provide  an  honest  judgment  and  take 
out  all  emotional  factors. 

Any  number  of  Senatois  have  express- 
ed the  detire  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  congressional  pay  level.  They,  there- 
fore, are  opposed  to  the  Commission  rec- 
omm.endations  to  the  President.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  wipe  it  out.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  say  what  we  are  going  to  do,  how 
we  are  going  to  attack  this  question.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  easy  just  to  be  against 
it.  We  have  to  come  up  with  something 
if  we  are  indeed  to  restore  responsibility. 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  the  Of- 
fice of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  ve  ought  to  think  of  it  in  those 
t-erms.  It  is  the  Office  that  is  at  stake. 
And  if  we  are  not  worth  it,  the  people 
ought  to  send  someone  else  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  flaw  In  our  situation  has  now 
been  demonstrated.  We  have  failed  to 
do  justice  to  others,  because  of  our  fear 
to  do  justice  to  ourselves.  That  is  a  pity, 
and  It  is  a  tragic  situation.  I  hope  that 


the  committee,  which  has  done  a  splen- 
did job  here,  will  work  out  a  situation 
whereby  justice  can  be  done  all  aroimd, 
fairlj'  and  equally. 

We  are  sajing  to  the  public  employees 
that  we  are  not  going  to  let  them  have 
a  pay  raise  because  it  w-ill  look  bad  If 
we  try  to  get  one  for  ourselves.  And  even 
if  we  defer  it  for  ourselves,  it  will  still 
look  bad.  Therefore,  the  pubhc  employ- 
ees cannot  have  it  even  though  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  jield,  we  do  not  tell  all  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  that  they  \\ill  not  get 
a  raise.  We  tell  the  lower-  and  middle- 
level  Government  employees  that  we  will 
give  them  a  raise.  However,  we  tell  those 
emplojees  who  are  in  GS-15,  16,  17,  and 
18  that  we  will  not  give  them  a  raise 
even  though  all  of  their  salaries  are  at 
the  $36,000  level.  We  are  sajing  to  all 
Government  employees  from  GS-1  to 
GS-14  that  they  will  be  given  a  raise. 
However,  we  are  telhng  the  employees 
from  GS-15  through  GS-18  that  they 
will  not  get  a  raise. 

What  kind  of  comparability  sj-stem 
will  we  have? 

If  we  are  to  have  comparability,  let  us 
not  just  have  comparability  for  the  lower 
and  middle  echeloiis  and  not  for  the  up- 
per echelons. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  the  Senate  has  screwed  up 
the  system.  And  we  have  done  it  through 
an  expertise  by  which  we  have  denied  the 
obvious  and  avoided  justice  and  post- 
poned the  inevitable.  This  is  good  Sen- 
ate procedure.  I  ha-.e  been  here  for  16 
yeare.  There  are  days  when  I  wonder  ex- 
actly whom  we  are  misleading. 

In  any  event,  I  ho;3e  that  the  commit- 
tee uill  consider  it  carefully  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  consider  the  cost-of-living 
increase  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  believe  that  this  situation  is 
not  going  to  go  away.  The  sooner  that 
the  committee  can  act  on  this  matter  the 
better  it  will  be.  We  have  to  find  some 
w-ay  of  doing  this  that  will  jjermit  Sena- 
tors to  stand  up  and  face  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  and  then  do  justice  to 
it  and  go  home  and  take  their  chances. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  to  decide,  in  our  legislative  efforts, 
whether  v>e  separate  the  cost-of-li%ing 
factor  from  the  salary  equity  procedure. 
They  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  M'iNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  ju'^t  ?.  moment  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  point  of  it  i"  thr-.t  we  drafted 
the  existing  law  on  the  books  in  1967. 
In  those  tender  years  the  full  Impact  of 
the  inflationary  consequences  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  so  on,  had  not  really 
caught  up  with  us  and.  therefore,  we 
are  rddrcssing  ourselves  to  the  principle 
of  pay  eouity  in  the  Federal  structure, 
as  weil  as  comparability. 

Meanwhile,  since  1969,  when  the  last 
Presidential  adjustment  was  adopted,  in- 
flation has  run  awav  with  everybody's 
salary  position,  except  that  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  were  approved  by  this  body 
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for  every  sector,  totaling  nearly  44  per- 
cent in  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  since  1969,  except  for  the 
top  echelon. 

It  Is  that  Inequity  that  now  Is  press- 
ing down  on  those  with  administrative 
responsibilities,  on  the  Members  of  this 
body,  on  the  office  that  we  here  octtipy, 
and  we  are  asking  for  help  in  time  to 
resolve  this  kind  of  a  counterproductive 
direction  of  the  forces  at  work,  first  com- 
parability, and  second,  now,  the  conse- 
quences of  4  years,  or  almost  5,  of  in- 
flationary erosion  of  what  once  was 
equity  within  the  system.  We  have  to  re- 
establish the  equities,  even  as  we  account 
for  the  erosions  of  inflation. 

Whether  we  do  that  through  separate 
legislation,  whether  we  do  It  with  an 
automatic  formula  that  goes  into  effect 
no  matter  what  happens,  as  it  does  with 
all  other  segments,  or  whether  we  tie  It 
Into  the  pay  structure,  those  are  the 
questions  we  are  golns  to  have  to  resolve. 
We  are  not  going  to  resolve  them  by 
waiting  until  next  January,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  resolve  them  by  looking 
the  other  way  and  leaving  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  committee  tried  to  do 
Its  work.  We  tried  to  be  responsible,  and 
our  efforts  did  not  square  with  the  judg- 
ment and  the  timing  of  this  present 
moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  m.ajorlty  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  first  that  the  committee  is  to  be 
complimented.  This  is  not  the  easiest 
piece  of  legislation  to  face  up  to,  and 
certainly  a  solution  Is  most  diflQcult  to 
come  by.  No  matter  what  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  did.  they  were  bound  to  re- 
ceive a  lot  of  flak. 

But  I  note  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  also  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  others  have  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  an  Increase  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  the  most  logical,  the  most  feas- 
ible, and  the  most  easily  attainable  way, 
f-'  and  I  would  suggest  most  respectfully 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  have  been 
turned  down,  consideration  should  be 
griven  to  the  abolishment  of  that  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  consider  the  en- 
actment of  legislation,  statutory  legis- 
lation which  all  Members  of  both  Houses 
would  have  to  face  up  to,  for  increases 
ba.sed  en  the  cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  In  any  fashion 
could  find  fault  with  that,  and  it  might 
be  a  solution  to  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  might  wish  to  give 
consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  comments.  We  are  still 
stuck  with  a  30-percent  lag  already  since 
1969.  We  would  have  to  flgrure  out 
whether  that  Is  an  historic  factor  or  not, 
but  it  does  suggest  the  complexity  of  the 
problem. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  may  know 
the  answer  to  the  question  I  am  about 
to  put  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
My  question  Is,  what  do  we  do  next? 

Beiore  putting  the  question,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  the  whole  matter  of  Congress 
setting  its  own  salary  is  an  abomination. 
I  think  It  is  the  granddaddy  conflict  of 
interest  of  all  time.  I  think  our  Founding 
Fathers  who  established  this  Nation  were 
in  fact  inspired  young  leaders,  but  I  think 
they  goofed  when  they  set  up  a  system 
where  we  have  to  .set  our  ovvn  salaries. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  seek  to  set  up 
a  means  of  solution  of  this  dilemma 
which  we  find  ourselves  repeatedly 
facing. 

But  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, what  do  we  do  next  in  seeking  to 
solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  before  re- 
sponding, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  to  see  whether  he  can  shed  any 
light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  shed  any  light  or 
not.  I  think  the  discussion  now  taking 
place  indicates  rather  strongly  why  the 
Senate  should  not  vote  cloture  after  4 
hours  of  debate.  Now,  apparently,  we  are 
gomg  back  to  the  committee  and  once 
again  seek  to  do  what  some  members  of 
the  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee might  want  to  do,  or  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  might  suggest. 

I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk 
which  have  not  yet  been  considered  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  will  offer  them  or 
not,  because  there  Is  one  thing  you  learn 
early  In  pohtics,  and  that  is  how  to  count. 
The  Senate  today,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,   has  closed  off  debate  after  4 
hoiu-s,  without  considering  one  amend- 
ment offered  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee other  than  the  two  ranking  mem- 
bers. I  think  I  shall  wait  and  see  how 
many    other    Senators    want    to    offer 
amendments  before  I  offer  mine,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  basis  at  all  for  com- 
promise here.  There  were  legitimate  areas 
for  compromise  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Commission  on  Judicial 
and   Legislative   Salaries.   We   explored 
two.  We  now  have  before  us  a  resolution 
for  complete  diiapprovitl,  from  a  Senator 
who  Is  not  on  the  committee,  which  of 
course  it  Is  entirely  hi.s  right  to  offer, 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  mfmber  of 
the  committee,  if  I  am  going  to  go  back 
and  sit  with  the  chairman  again  and 
listen  to  testimony  again,  I  think  we 
ought  to  knov,-  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  this  floor  before 
we  have  a  clotui-e  motion  and  before  de- 
oate  is  shut  off.  I  thinU  this  is  the  worst 
thing  I  have  seen  done  in  the  Senate 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  think  everj-  jun- 
ior Member  wants  to  consider  his  position 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  to  whetlier 
it  really  is  true  that  we  are  equal  here  in 
the  Senate  and  everyone's  voice  is  the 
same. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  want  to  see  if 
anyone  else  wants  to  offer  amendments, 
and  whether  those  who  have  previously 


supported  my  position  will  do  so  after 
cloture  being  voted  under  these  rather 
strange  circumstances. 

I  note  to  my  friends  from  the  South 
that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
seen  Senators  from  the  South  vote  for 
cloture  on  the  first  vote  after  4  hours  of 
debate.  I  think  there  will  be  many  of  us 
who  will  remember  that  for  a  great  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  a  distlnguLshed  member  of  the 
committee,  I  say  there  is  no  intention 
to  suppress  other  amendments.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  only  took  a  reading 
on  two,  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
compromise,  hopefully,  over  the  weekend, 
which  could  be  obtained  by  an  up  or  down 
vote. 

The  remarks  I  have  just  made  should 
not  be  construed  to  preclude  any  kind  of 
amendment.  I  was  only  outlining  a  course 
ahead,  because  whatever  the  Senator  of- 
fers by  way  of  amendments  will  not  solve 
the  whole  question.  It  wUl  have  to  be  an 
expedient  to  help  solve  part  of  it,  and  I 
think  the  whole  problem  is  much  more 
complex  than  we  can  resolve  here,  no 
matter  how  lengthy  the  debate.  And  In 
all  fairness  to  the  balance  that  will  be 
necessary-  in  examining  the  various  leg- 
islative pitfalls,  as  well  as  the  directions 
we  may  go,  It  will  require  a  thorough 
study  also,  in  addition  to  whatever 
amendments  the  Senator  has  to  offer  or 
may  offer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  If  he  will  put  him- 
self in  my  place  and  the  chairman's,  he 
knows  we  are  going  back  to  committee 
and  explore  whether  we  ought  to  scrap 
the  whole  system. 

The  majority  leader  announces  that 
maybe  we  shoud  go  on  the  concept  of 
a  cost-of-living  Increase.  Would  you  offer 
an  amendment  to  seek  a  compromise  to 
see  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
ComfTiission's  recommendations  fly  at 
all?  Would  you  do  It  right  now? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  be  prepared  to  of- 
fer soon  a  cost-of-living  formula  and 
see  whether  this  body  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  that.  I  say  to  my  colleague,  that 
the  measure  of  the  Commission  formula, 
I  thought,  was  tested  in  the  straight  up 
and  down  vote  we  just  had  here.  Even 
on  the  temporary  compromises  we  tried, 
we  got  17  votes  on  one  approach  and  26 
votes  on  the  second  approach.  We  had 
five  or  six  absentees  that  day  that  would 
have  swelled  the  total  from  26  to  31  or 
32.  Perhaps  it  would  have  to  be  done 
with  some  other  approach  which,  I  must 
say,  I  fail  to  see.  but  I  am  willing  to 
consider  whatever  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  be  interested  in  submlt- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Had  It  not  been  for  clo- 
ture that  might  have  been  possible.  It 
might  have  been  possible  to  see  whether 
the  Commission,  which  was,  really,  the 
creature  of  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  was  one  of  the  great  things 
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that  Mike  Monroney  thought  he  had. 
which  was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  to  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  to  take  us 
out  of  this  hassle. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  what  he  Is  suggesting  is  that  maybe 
we  should  get  back  in  there.  As  bad  as 
it  is.  it  Is  better  than  it  is  now.  Which 
reminds  me  of  a  story  about  Sam  Gold- 
ftTH.  which  I  will  tell  the  Senator  about 
later. 

I  tell  my  friend  again,  that  I  say,  as 
one  who  sits  dowTi  at  the  table  from  the 
two  ranking  members  on  the  committee, 
that  when  the  chairman  announces  we 
are  going  back  to  the  committee  before 
amendments  have  been  offered  by  jmiior 
members,  so  that  they  are  not  brought 
up,  I  think  maybe  we  had  better  examine 
some  of  the  procedures  of  this  body.  I 
think  maybe  there  may  be  more  people 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  future 
than  there  have  been  in  the  past,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  this 
if  they  knew  what  was  going  on  In  the 
Senate — knew  how  little  we  have  been 
able  to  discuss  this  matter  so  far. 

Again,  this  Is  just  one  man's  little  re- 
volt that  may  be  coming,  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Washington 
Star-News  for  March  5,  1974,  entitled 
"Pay  Raises." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pay  Raises 

By  midnight  Saturday,  members  of  Con- 
gress will  either  have  a  pay  raise  or  thev 
won't,  depending  on  whether  their  desire  for 
more  money  prevails  over  their  traditional 
reluctance  to  fatten  their  paychecks  during 
an  election  year.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  It  Is  that  the  pay  of  10,000  top  federal 
career  officials  Is  hostage  to  the  silly  and 
somewhat  hypocritical  antics  Senate  and 
House  members  go  through  everytlme  the 
subject  of  congressional  pay  comes  up. 

At  least  95  percent  of  the  members  w»nt  a 
pay  raise  and  believe  they  are  Justified  In 
having  one.  Yet  the  presumed  or  real  fear  of 
losing  votes  back  home  creates  all  sorts  of 
maneuvers.  Some  oppose  any  raise.  A  few 
brave  souls  stand  up  and  declare  they  are 
deserving.  Others  want  to  compromise,  figur- 
ing that  a  little  something  extra  won't  stir 
the  voters  too  much. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  hasn't  had  a  pay 
raise  for  five  years  and  the  full  lncrea.se  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  (22.5  percent  spread 
over  the  next  three  years  In  7.5  percent  Incre- 
ments) doesn't  seem  out  of  line.  If  they  can't 
bring  themselves  to  approve  that  much  eight 
months  before  the  fall  elections.  Senator  Mc- 
Gee's  one-shot  5.5  percent  proposal  (the  fed- 
eral wage  guideline  for  private  emploves)  is 
a  reasonable  alternative.  Voters  could  hardly 
object  to  that,  even  though  polls  Indicate 
they  don't  think  much  of  Congress  these 
days. 

If  congressmen  decide  to  scrub  their  own 
raises  altogether,  they  ought  at  least  to  find 
some  way  to  Increase  the  $36,000  limit  now 
Imposed  on  top  federal  career  executives.  Not 
only  has  the  cost  of  living  increased  tremen- 
dously the  past  several  years,  but  their  pay 
has  fallen  behind  salaries  for  comparable  jobs 
in  the  private  sector. 
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It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  these  deserv- 
ing careerists  to  wait  another  year  for  a  pay 
raise.  It  also  is  unreasonable  to  keep  salary 
adjustments  for  them  tied  to  congressional 
pay  Increases,  which  carry  their  own  set  of 
special  political  considerations.  Legislation 
ought  to  be  passed  permanently  separating 
the  two. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  for  one  moment 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  then  I  will  j'ield  to  my  colleague  Mr. 
Hansen  who  has  been  waiting  to  ask  a 
question  also — or  to  say  something. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  is  one 
of  the  committee  members  who  stayed 
through  the  entire  process,  trying  to 
write  legislation  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise judgment.  He  voted  every  time  on 
each  of  the  suggestions  posed  In  turn. 
He  stood  up  and  was  cotmted.  He  took 
what,  legislatively  at  least,  was  the  im- 
popular  side,  as  did  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  sorted  those  out  as  best 
we  could  in  the  committee  sessions.  All 
told,  we  had  four  or  five  alternatives.  V/e 
submitted  our  outcome  here  to  the  floor 
as  the  only  vehicle  that  could  command 
five  votes  1»  get  it  out  of  committee.  That 
was  the  one  we  should  seriously  consider 
because  it  was  demeaning  to  this  bodj-. 
It  excluded  Congress  from  any  kind  of 
formula.  We  started  from  that.  Then  we 
took  the  measure  as  the  other  votes  had 
been.  That  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
larger  numbers  around  the  two  alter- 
natives that  surfaced  here  and  we  pre- 
sented them  only  in  that  light.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  additional  amendment.  No  one 
is  excluded  from  any  amendments,  in- 
cluding the  options  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  They  should  be  considered  with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  plenty  of  air  to 
be  let  into  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  plenty  of  hght  in  the  Senate  all  over 
the  place,  God  knows,  with  the  complex- 
ities of  the  question  of  equitable  salaries. 
So  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  thinks  he 
has  been  pinched  off,  disqualified,  shoved 
back,  to  whatever  he  alludes  to  as  "ju- 
niority," I  should  like  to  hear  about  It 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming that  I  was  here  all  day  Mondav 
and  most  of  Tuesday.  I  am  only  saying 
this  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
people  in  the  judicial  branch,  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  I  think  manv  in  the 
legislative  branch,  who  wanted  to  see 
something  good  come  out  of  this  Commis- 
sion. I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  annoimced  the  death  sentence  for  the 
Commission.  I  say  to  the  Senator  most 
respectfully  that  I  think  you  did  it  pre- 
maturely, before  we  could  explore  the 
possibilities  whether  any  amendments 
we  have  now  could  fly.  i  do  not  think 
they  can  now.  I  have  got  to  check  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  see  whether 
they  can  fly.  But,  they  should  have.  That 
is  the  point.  Before  cloture,  there  should 
have  been  some  opportimity  for  others 
than  just  the  ranking  Members  on  each 
side  to  explore 

Mr.  ERVIN.   Mr.  President,  wiU  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  promised  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  first. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  this  com- 
mittee is  due  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion from  all  of  us  for  the  tough  job  it 
has  had  to  do,  and  the  very  statesman- 
like manner  in  which  it  tried  to  seek  out 
a  workable  solution  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely tough  and  extremely  trying  diffi- 
cult problem  it  was  trying  to  solve. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that 
It  is  a  fact  there  are  inequities  in  the 
present  pay  scales.  That  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  floor  time  and 
acain. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  facts,  and 
others,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  extremely  hard  pressed  to 
know  how  to  vote  a  little  bit  ago  when 
he  cast,  along  with  others,  a  vote  that 
has  restated  in  cloture  being  Invoked. 

Let  me  say  that,  basic  to  the  problem, 
to  the  dilemma  that  faces  each  Member 
of  this  Congress,  is  the  fact  that  by  other 
dereUctlons  on  our  part,  our  failure  to 
balance  budgets,  putting  more  money 
into  the  economy  than  was  contributed 
by  a  comparable  contribution  on  the 
basis  cf  goods  and  services,  we  have  put 
many  things  out  of  balance. 

Certainly  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  overpaid  as  we  contemplate  the 
erosion  of  our  piu-chasing  power  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  same  can  be  said 
with  equal  truthfulness  about  those  civil 
service  employees  who  are  now  bunched 
up,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  pointed  out  to  lis 
only  a  few  moments  ago. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we  might, 
in  seeking  a  better  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem—which so  far  seems  to  have  been 
suggested— we  contemplate  also  the 
great  benefit,  the  great  good  merit  that 
I  beheve  would  come  about  if  we  could, 
somehow,  get  a  handle  on  inflation ;  be- 
cause it  certainly  is  true  that  there  are 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  live  on 
incomes  that  have  not  reflected  Increases 
comparable  to  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  America.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple whose  purchasing  power  has  been 
eroded  by  the  inflationary  fires  contrib- 
uted so  significantly  to  by  the  actions 
of  Congress.  This  is  part  of  the  problem. 
This  i-  why  I  think  I  can  say.  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  throughout  America  today 
are  saying.  Well,  why  raise  your  salary? 
Why  take  care  of  the  situation  which 
faces  those  civil  service  employees,  ad- 
mitting that  It  is  true,  that  they  are 
overpaid  today,  when  we  do  not  address 
in  a  more  responsive  fasliion  than  we 
have  so  far  the  erosive  force  and  charac- 
ter of  infiatlon  upon  all  jobs  and  pur- 
chasing power  everywhere? 

I  do  not  have  any  solution  to  offer. 
I.  too,  share  with  my  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  and  the  other  members  of  his 
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committee,  a  very  deep  appreciation, 
along  with  all  my  other  colleagues,  for 
the  good  job  they  have  done. 

I  hope  that  we  can  find  an  answer.  I 
should  hope  that  as  we  search  out  ways 
to  find  the  answer  to  this  extremely 
tough  problem,  we  would  not  exclude 
taking  a  more  positive  position  on  trying 
to  control  inflation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
verj-  much. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

The  simplest  way,  in  hindsight,  was  to 
freeze  all  wages  and  prices  and  every- 
thing at  the  beginning.  But  we  did  not 
go  that  route.  The  President  did  not  go 
that  route.  The  result  was  that  we  ended 
up  with  everybody  having  been  in- 
creased— except  for  those  who  are  caught 
at  the  top.  Inflation  is  just  as  real  at 
30  percent,  whatever  the  level,  and  Its 
consequences,  administratively,  are  very 
serious. 

That  is  why  it  seems  inequitable  and 
unjust  to  impose  a  freeze  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  gajne,  after  4  years  of  al- 
lowing this  steady  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  all  of  the  private  sector,  where 
labor  is  involved  and  management  is  in- 
volved and  all  the  goverrunental  sectors 
except  at  the  top  are  involved.  We  were 
being  ridiculous  in  arguing  that  this  was 
an  inflationary  process  at  this  stage, 
when  the  total  cost  of  the  money  allowed 
here  for  congressional  pay  was  about  $6 
million,  in  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
product  economy,  in  a  $300  billion  budg- 
etary request.  It  has  to  be  the  utter  ele- 
ment of  the  ridiculous  to  argue  this  is 
an  inflationary  process  at  this  very  late 
hour  in  the  whole  complex  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  last  2  years. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  absence  of  a  vote, 
would  not  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  which  was  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Commission,  automati- 
cally have  gone  into  force  sometime  very 
soon? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  Without  any  kind  of 
action  in  this  body  or  the  other  body,  it 
would  have  gone  into  effect  on  midnight 
Saturday. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  today  is  the  6th  of 
March. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
filibuster  for  3  days,  in  the  absence  of 
a  cloture  vote.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  filibustered  for 
3  days  and  thereby  automatically  put  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  into 
effect? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  always  possible.  Any- 
thing is  possible  in  this  body,  I  have 
discovered  long  since.  That  was  not  mv 
Intention,  but  it  is  irrelevant.  That  is  a 
possibility. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  irrel- 
evant. I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  anv  salary  Increase 
at  this  time,  not  only  for  Congress  but 
also    for   the    Federal    judges    and    for 


highly  paid  Federal  civil  employees.  So 
cloture  was  the  only  way  that  one  op- 
posed to  the  whole  proposition  could  be 
certain  he  would  be  given  a  right  to  voice 
his  sentiments.  Otherr^ise,  it  would  have 
gone  into  effect  automatically  in  about 
3  days. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  is  a  realistic 
statement.  I  would  suppose  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  great  groundswell 
among  the  people  for  an  adjustment  even 
next  year  or  the  next  year  o"  the  next 
year  or  the  next  year.  Thus,  we  are  con- 
tributing to  making  it  worse,  because  we 
are  ducking  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  always  been  glad 
that  I  voted  against  the  bill  to  establish 
the  commission.  I  think  the  best  way  for 
Congress  to  bring  itself  into  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  stand  up  like  men  and  perform 
their  constitutional  duties,  and  fix  their 
own  salaries,  just  as  the  Constitution 
contemplates  they  should  do.  So  I  would 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  commission, 
because  I  opposed  it  originally  and  have 
always  been  proud  that  I  did.  I  always 
thought  that  we  should  fix  our  own  sal- 
aries, just  as  the  Constitution  contem- 
plates; and  if  we  do  not  like  to  do  so, 
we  can  quit  running  for  Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  last  few  days  have  not  been  fruitless. 
I  think  we  have  convinced  him  now  of 
the  inequity  of  the  present  pay  situation. 
When  the  majority  leader  said  that  he 
thinks  we  should  follow  some  method 
in  which  cost-of-living  increases  may  be 
cranked  into  the  salaj-y  system,  he  has 
given  way  to  the  very  adamant  position 
he  had  taken  in  the  beginning,  that  there 
should  be  no  increases.  I  think  what  we 
have  done  over  the  past  few  days  has 
been  to  carry  on  an  educational  process 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  15  years, 
and  for  the  past  50  years  the  salaries  of 
Federal  blue  collar  workers  have  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  comparability. 
It  has  worked  so  well  that  we  have  in- 
corporated that  principle  of  compara- 
bility into  the  Federal  statutorj-  pay  sys- 
tem. 

Under  the  blue  collar  wage  structure, 
the  countrj'  is  divided  into  39  geographic 
areas,  and  every  year  there  is  a  survey 
made  of  the  salaries  in  private  industry 
within  each  area.  If  the  pay  for  com- 
parable jobs  in  private  industry  in  that 
area  are  more  than  the  wages  paid  to 
Federal  blue  collar  workers,  they  receive 
an  increase  in  wages.  Almost  everj'  year 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  in  the 
Federnl  blue  collar  waces.  It  has  worked 
so  well  that  in  1962  the  Congress  incor- 
porated that  principle  into  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  system,  so  that  our  white 
collar  workers  are  being  paid  compar- 
able salaries  to  private  industry. 

The  la'^t  few  days,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing  about   the   ceiling  which   has  been 


imposed  upon  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  salary  comparable 
with  that  of  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate industry.  We  have  shown  that  a 
middle  GS  white  collar  worker  and  a 
lower  GS  white  collar  worker  will  be 
receiving  a  comparable  salary  as  time 
goes  on.  As  the  salary  Increases  in  the 
private  sector,  that  will  be  m^de  com- 
parable for  these  people  in  the  public 
sector. 

Now  that  we  have  carried  on  this 
educational  process  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  siire  we  have  changed  the 
attitude  that  has  persisted  in  the  Senate 
that  there  should  be  no  increases  what- 
soever. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  says  that  now  he  xmderstands 
and  sees  that  there  has  been  some  in- 
equity because  of  the  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  majority  leader  is  wUling  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  changing  our  salaries 
by  tying  it  somewhat  to  the  cost-of- 
Uving.  With  that  in  mind,  I  think  we  In 
the  committee  can  work  out  something 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  leader. 
The  majority  leader,  as  we  know,  has 
tremendous  influence  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  and  by  his  statement  that 
something  should  be  done  in  that  re- 
gard, I  think  we  have  at  least  broken 
the  dike  somewhat  and  we  can  go  back 
to  the  committee  and  work  on  a  solution 
acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  want  to 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request,  and 
I  will  tell  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  what  it  is  for. 

On  February  25, 1  sutonitted  an  amend- 
ment to  what  was  then  the  pending  mea- 
sure, which  was  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. The  Dominick  amendment  is  not 
now  pending:  it  is  the  Church  substitute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Church-Dominick 
measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order  now  because  it  was 
offered  to  an  amendment  which  was  not 
before  the  Senate  and  therefore  was  not 
involved  in  the  action  we  took  on  the 
cloture  motion  a  few  moments  ago. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  identification 
changed  so  that  this  applies  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  the  Church  substitute,  not 
to  the  Dominick  mea.sure,  which  would 
just  take  the  amendm.ent  out  of  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  ask  what  the 
amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  .separate  the 
salary  increase  provisions  for  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  one  hand  and  for  the 
judicial  and  executive  personnel  on  the 
other. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
others  have  made  a  devastating  case  that 
this  compression  Is  inpufferable,  tmfair, 
inequitable,    and   not   intended.    There- 
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lore,  I  wanted  my  amendment  to  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration,  just 
on  the  basis  of  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it.  I  believe  it  has 
great  merit.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  respond  quickly, 
the  position  we  have  explored  here  as  we 
have  gone  along  is  that  that  would  not 
be  in  order  at  this  stage,  having  voted 
cloture.  That  kind  of  amendment  would 
be  a  substantive  change  in  the  intent  of 
the  law.  We  would  have  to  go  the  legis- 
lative route.  Of  course,  we  can  do  any- 
thing by  unanimous  consent  but  I  wouid 
be  rather  moved  to  object  only  on  the 
legislative  ground. 

Mr.  PRO:jrMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
the  amendment  in  in  good  faith  on  Feb- 
mary  25.  long  before  the  cloture  motion 
was  suggested.  Nov,',  to  be  ruled  out  on  a 
technicality,  although  it  is  germane  to 
what  we  are  considering,  and  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it, 
it  seems  to  me  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to 
knock  this  out  on  a  technicality,  which  is 
what  would  be  done  if  there  is  an  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  a  comment,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  personally  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  have  an  amendment  I  plan  to  offer,  and 
frankly  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on 
it  before  we  vote  on  the  three  branches 
separately.  My  amendment  provides  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
would  go  into  effect  with  the  exception  of 
U.S.  Senators.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
has  demonstrated  its  will  that  there  are 
many  who  feel,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  feels,  that  we  should 
consider  and  vote  on  our  pay  raises  as  a 
separate  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
impose  our  judgment  on  the  other  House 
of  Congress.  I  thinlc  they  should  be  free 
to  make  their  own  decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
defer  consideration  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  personally  think 
It  is  disgraceful  and  outrageous  for  us 
not  to  recognize  the  merit  of  raises  for 
district  judges  and  othe's  and  the 
serious  problem  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees at  the  highest  level  who  are  being 
discriminated  against.  I  think  that  we 
should  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  take 
Itself  out  of  this  and  decide  later  what 
to  do  about  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  control  of  the  floor. 
I.vield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor call  up  that  amendment,  and  keep  in 
mind  at  the  same  time  that  as  far  as  the 
judges  are  concerned,  there  are  long  lines 
waiting  for  any  vacancy  which  may 
occur,  that  the  judges  pay  nothing  what- 
soever toward  their  retirement;  when 
they  are  in,  they  are  in  for  Ufe;  they 
have  no  campaigns  to  conduct,  and  no 
outside  expenses.  All  this  should  be  kept 
in  mind  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
the  ABA  has  been  conducting  quite  a 


campaign  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  for 
judges. 

They  are  in  for  life,  they  are  fully  in- 
dependent, they  have  no  campaigns  to 
conduct.  If  they  want  to  resign,  let  them 
because  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands equally  qusilifled  and  who  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  ready  to  call  up 
the  amendment  if  I  can  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  moment  you  start  taking  that  ap- 
proach, at  that  moment  you  are  further 
contorting  the  system.  We  have  generally 
agreed  to  have  to  start  over  again  and 
see  hj-.v  to  put  it  together.  We  cannot 
take  one  part  on  the  judges  or  the  under 
assistant  secretary  and  still  achie-.-e 
equity.  This  would  be  a  patchwork 
approach. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  long  list  of 
people  waiting  to  run  for  the  Senate, 
by  the  same  token,  and  we  cannot  legis- 
late meaningfully  and  constructively  on 
this  matter  in  that  way. 

If  it  requires  unanimous  consent  on  the 
proposal  that  is  made,  because  of  its 
legislative  content  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject reluctantly  because  I  think  it  prop- 
erly belongs  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  committee  that  is  going 
to  carry  out  its  work,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  use  that  phrase,  by  going  directly  to 
the  job  at  hand  without  delay. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  is  doing  by  objecting  is 
to  prohibit  the  Senate  from  having  a 
chance  on  vote  on  separabiUty.  We  can 
act  on  separability  by  having  Congress 
stand  up  and  vote  on  our  increases  now. 
We  can  also  permit  the  compression 
problem  to  be  solved  now.  We  all  under- 
stand what  this  is  doing  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  o.:  Congress.  But  it  is  a  ridic- 
ulous situation  when  in  one  department 
50  or  150  persons  are  making  the  same 
salary  as  their  superiors.  It  is  not  right  to 
hold  them  hostage  until  Congress  gives 
itself  a  pay  raise.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  absolutely  wrong.  But  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  the  Senate  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and 
vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  object,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  only  as  to  the  leg- 
islative procedure.  There  is  great  merit 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says.  But  considering  how  very  close  we 
came  on  this  legislation,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  approach  it,  now  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  expressed  its  will  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way.  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but 
I  will  abide  by  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  legislating  in  that  way.  If  we 
are  going  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion in  committee,  let  us  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Parliamentarian 
has  informed  me  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  later  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion when  it  comes  before  the  Senate, 
even  with  the  cloture  provisions  in 
effect,  by  voting  no  on  the  Church 
amendment.  Senators  can  then  vote 
yes  on  the  resolution.  This  will  stop  a  pay 
increase  for  Members  of  the  Congress 
but  permit  It  for  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial employees. 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
offering  it  now.  That  is  the  reason  for  my 
objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  has  been  waiting  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  HART.  It  goes  back  tc  a  comment 
made  earher.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  this  is  a  complex  question.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  than  we  have  on  99  per- 
cent of  the  business  we  do  here.  Let  us 
not  extend  the  kidding  exercise  still  fur- 
ther by  suggesting  that  the  question  is 
complex. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Just  a  moment.  I  have  not 
yielded. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  seek  rec- 
ognition in  hisown  right? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  have 
recognition. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  at  the  desk 
which  I  now  rail  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

Amendment  by  Mr.  GniFFrN  to  S  Res 
293:  Beginning  with  "for"  after  "rates  of 
pay"  strike  out  through  the  comma  follow- 
ing "Congress"  and  insert  "for  U.S.  Senators, 
such  recommendations  having  been". 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  will  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  allow  the  Pres- 
ident's pay  recommendations  to  go  into 
effect  for  all  those  affected  except  U.S. 
Senators. 

The  mood— the  will — of  the  Senate  is 
ver\'  ob\1ous.  Senators  6o  not  want  to 
vote  themselves  a  pay  raise. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  over  and 
over  again,  on  the  Senate  floor  In  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

Perhaps  more  time— and  hearings 
are  needed  to  determine  when  and  what- 
ever the  salary  of  Senators  should  be 
adjusted  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  beheve  more  time  is  needed  to 
realize  that  Federal  judges  and  others 
affected  are  entitled  to.  and  need,  the 
increase  recommended.  They  have  not 
had  a  pay  raise  in  5  years,  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  30  percent  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Even  though  Senators  may  conclude 
that  they  should  not  have  a  pay  raise  at 
this  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  judgment 
should  stand  In  the  way  of  providing  a 
degree  of  equity  and  justice  for  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  first. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  who  will  not 
t>e  available  to  vote  for  at  least  an  hour 
because  of  some  responsibilities  down- 
town. Perhaps  we  could  set  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  for  1:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized?  We  each  have  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell I .  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  the  attaches  that  they  get  come  Sen- 
ators here  so  we  could  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered. 

The  PxiESEDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

IVIr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  the  hour 
of  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  stu'ely 
hope  the  Senate  will  tiUTi  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  demeaning  to  the  Senate 
than  to  take  the  position  that  the  entire 
top  echelon  of  the  Government  should 
i-eceive  substantial  increases  in  pay,  but 
the  Senate  should  be  excluded. 

FYom  the  beginning  of  this  debate,  I 
have  based  my  position  on  the  argiunent 
that  no  pay  raises,  whether  for  the  leg- 
islative or  the  Judicial  or  the  executive 
branch,  are  justified  at  this  time.  If  I 
had  felt  that  such  pay  raises  were  justi- 
fied. I  would  have  favored  them  for 
everj'one — Senators,  Congressmen.  Fed- 
eral judges.  Cabinet  members.  Ambassa- 
dors, and  all  those  who  occupy  the  top 
brackets  of  the  civil  service. 

It  is  somewhat  chilling  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  remind  us  that  there  are  pres- 
ently 12,000  emploj'ees  on  the  Federal 
payroll  receiving  $36,000.  the  celling 
wage  for  civil  servants.  That  is  nearly  as 
large  a  force  as  an  entire  Infantry  com- 
bat division.  I  remember  a  time,  some 


years  ago,  when  General  Motors  decided 
to  hold  a  convention  at  Sim  Valley  for 
its  top-paid  executives.  Sun  Valley  is  a 
big  resort  but  General  Motors  had  to 
call  ofif  its  plans  because  there  was  not 
enough  room  at  Sun  Valley,  to  accommo- 
date all  the  executives  of  General  Motors 
receiving  $25,000  or  more.  Where  in  the 
world  would  be  ever  put  the  Federal  em- 
ployees who  today  are  receiving  $36,000. 
the  top  authorized  salary  in  the  civil 
service? 

Why  do  I  stress  that?  Not  because  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  many  posi- 
tions in  Govermnent  deserving  such  pay, 
but  because  Congress  should  be  cognizant 
of  the  trend  within  the  civil  service.  If  we 
have  any  sense  of  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling Federal  pay  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  we  must  examine  the  trend. 

During  the  last  5  years,  jobs  in  the  low- 
est five  grades  of  the  general  pay  sched- 
ule have  declined  by  82.000,  or  15  percent. 
while  positions  in  the  top  five  categories 
have  gone  up  by  more  than  14  percent,  or 
55.200  added  positions.  This  is  known  by 
those  who  understand  the  lexicon  as  "up- 
ward creep."  whereby  the  entire  salary 
level  within  the  civil  service  is  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  highest  paid  jobs. 
And  their  numbers  have  been  increasing 
so  rapidly  that,  in  5  years  alone,  more 
than  55,000  Federal  positions  have  been 
upgraded  into  the  higher  categories. 

That  is  why  we  are  paying  $64  billion 
of  the  Federal  budget  for  salaries  alone  ; 
and  it  will  go  above  $70  billion  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  beUeved  that  we 
were  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Federal 
judges,  the  Ambassadors,  the  Cabinet 
members,  and  the  others  who  receive  the 
highest  salaries  In  Government,  then  I 
would  favor  pay  increa,ses  for  all  of  them. 
However.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  payroll  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  10  years;  ti  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  increased  the  pay  faster 
than  inflation:  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
most  employees,  at  most  levels,  are  get- 
ting better  pay  than  others  are  receiving 
for  comparable  work  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  this  is  admitted — I  fail  to 
see  an  injustice  being  done  if  we  say  this 
is  not  the  time  to  increase  pay  still  fur- 
ther for  those  at  the  top. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  one  can  look  at  this 
question  and  argue  a  plausible  case.  One 
can  say  that  these  top  salaries  in  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  adjusted  since 
1969,  and  that  we  should  raise  the  lid 
now  so  that  all  other  wages  within  the 
Federal  poy  structure  may  go  up,  includ- 
ing those  12.000  positions  now  frozen  at 
$36,000  a  year  level.  Or  one  could  take 
the  position  that  this  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  to  raise  the  lid,  in  view  of  the 
obvious  failure  of  the  Government  to 
cope  with  the  peoples'  problems,  and  In 
view  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the 
people  now  hold  the  Congress  and  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Senators  could  logically  take  one  posi- 
tion or  the  other.  However,  I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  could  take  the  position  ad- 
vocated by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mlclilgan.  No  matter  which  way  we 
go,  his  amendment's  way  makes  no  sense. 


So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
overwhelmingly  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BECCSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til the  hour  of  1 :  15  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:54  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  vmtll 
1:15  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Moll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  at  1:30  p.m.  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  I  wish  to 
state  again  for  the  record  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  would  go  into 
effect,  except  in  the  case  of  U.S. 
Senators. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  registered.  There  seems 
to  be  a  strong  view  among  Senators  that 
they  do  not  want  to  vote  themselves  a  pay 
increase  at  this  time.  That  view  can  be 
recognized  without  adversely  affecting 
the  entitlement  of  others  to  an  equitable 
cost-of-Uving  adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts Federal  district  judges.  The  sal- 
ary- of  a  Federal  judge  is  $40,000.  I  am 
sure  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  to 
anyone  who  makes  $10,000  or  $15,000.  I 
well  appreciate  that.  But  we  cannot  over- 
look some  facts  of  life.  A  Federal  judge 
was  making  $40,000  5  years  ago,  and  dur- 
ing that  5-year  period  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  30  percent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  top-ranking  law  student  coming  out 
of  law  school  these  days  to  begin  work 
with  a  salary  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000,  one-half  the  salary  of  a  Federal 
judge. 

Unfortunately,  a  growing  number  of 
Federal  judges  are  leaving  the  bench  and 
going  back  to  private  practice  because 
those  who  are  really  able  lawyers  can 
make  much  more  than  $40,000  a  year 
In  the  practice  of  law.  Such  developments 
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are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

At  a  time  wh^n  there  is  great  concern 
about  confidence  in  government,  it  Is 
more  important  than  ever  to  attract  and 
hold  the  best  and  most  able  lawyers  as 
judges  on  the  bench. 

Accordingly,  even  though  Senators  are 
reluctant  to  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise. 
surely  that  Is  no  reason  for  the  Senate 
to  take  a  much  broader  step  that  would 
weaken  the  bench  and  further  weaken 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

Some  have  mentioned  that  my  amend- 
ment could  bring  about  an  unusual  situa- 
tion In  which  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  be  paid  more  than 
U.S.  Senators.  To  be  sure,  that  would  be 
a  bit  odd  and  unusual.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  after  the  Senate  fi- 
nally acts  today,  the  House  will  have 
plenty  of  time — between  now  and  mid- 
night Saturday — to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  salaries  of  House  Members. 

My  amendment  does  not  refer  to  House 
Members  because,  in  accoi*dancp  unth 
tradition,  each  House  of  Congress  ordi- 
narily makes  such  decisions  with  respect 
to  Its  own  Members. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  would  the 
Senator  indicate  might  be  the  position 
of  Senators,  like  me,  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  no  increases  at  this  time 
in  any  of  the  categories  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  $36,000  and  above, 
when  we  come  to  face  the  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment;  those  of  us  who 
genuinely  believe  there  should  be  no  in- 
creases at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  distin- 
guished Seivator  from  West  Virginia  is 
free  at  a  later  point  to  vote  for  the 
Church  substitute,  which  would  deny 
the  pay  raise  for  all.  as  I  understand. 
I  would  not  presume  to  tell  the  Senator 
what  he  should  vote,  of  course. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Griffin  amendment  as  a  reasonable 
way  out  of  our  current  impasse  over  the 
pay  raise  issue.  Although  I  feel  that  some 
pay  raise  for  all  Members  of  Congress  is 
justified,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
compensate  for  the  30 -percent  cumula- 
tive rate  of  infiation  over  the  past  4  years, 
I  will  vote  for  this  amendment  which 
would  exclude  Senators  but  give  pay 
raises  to  the  judiciary-  and  the  executive 
branch. 

It  is  vital  that  we  be  able  to  attract 
and  retain  able  men  and  women  in  the 
judiciary  and  in  the  high  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  Therefore,  I  support 
this  amendment.  Not  to  find  some  way  of 
increasing  salaries  for  the  judiciary  and 
executive  branch  will  either  result  in  able 
people  leaving  such  positions  and  making 
it  difficult  to  attract  the  most  able  men 
and  women  in  the  future,  or,  will  result 
In  a  continuing  gross  inequity  to  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  valuable  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 


of  1:30  has  arrived.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannox)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER)  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  18, 
nays  80,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Cotton 

Fong 

GrlfflD 

Hart 


Aiken 

Alien 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bucklev 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byri,  Robert  C 
Ca«p 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 
Eagleton 
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YEAS— 18 

Hertke 
Hruska 

Javits 
Kennedy 
Lonff 
McGee 

NAYS— 80 

Eastland 
Ervin 
Pannln 
Fulbrlght 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllnss 
Huddieston 
Hughes 
Kumphrey 
. Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Met^enbaum 
Mci.Jale 


Metcalf 

Percy 

Roth 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tunney 


Montoya 

MOcS 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams 
Young 


Cannon 


NOT  VOTING- 
Weicker 


So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  Is  it  possible 
lor  a  Senator  to  modify  an  amendment 
pending  at  the  time  cloture  was  voted 
and  before  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  with- 
out unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  an  hour.  I  will  not  take  the  hour. 
However,  let  me  explain  what  I  am  trying 
to  do. 

This  morning  the  majority  leader  sug- 
gested that  we  should  take  the  cost-of- 
living  element  and  tie  any  increases  In 
salary  to  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  that  would  permit 
the  increases  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries  to  the  extent  of  5.5  per- 
cent each  year.  I  seek  to  modify  that 
amendment  so  that  we  'Aould  disapprove 
any  increase  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  to  the  extent  that  any 
increase  would  exceed  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  certified  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  year  pre- 
ceeding  the  effective  date  of  the  raise 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

That  takes  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  ties  it  directly  to  the 
Commission  recommendation.  It  could 
be  effective  now. 

I  seek  to  modify  my  amendment  which 
was  pending  so  as  to  permit  a  vote  on 
that  proposition. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry'. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry, 
quiry. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  voted  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming on  Monday.  Do  we  vote  on  it  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do  not 
think  the  pending  amendment  that  is 
now  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  sufficiently  different 
to  be  a  different  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
stale  that  5.5  percent  is  the  co.":t-of -liv- 
ing guideline  for  increases  in  wages.  This 
proposal  would  tie  any  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  to  the  actual 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  state 
that  the  lower  of  the  two  would  govern. 

If  the  Commission  recommended  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
that  would  go  into  effect,  and  we  would 
disapprove  any  raise  that  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  12  months  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  raL<;e  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  modification? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre'^ident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  objection. 
Mr.  President  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Tliere 
was  objection  to  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    996 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  call  up  my  5.5 
percent  amendment.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment which  I  filed,  and  should  be  printed 
and  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  pending  and  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  amendment  No. 
996. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Stevens"  amendment  (No.  996) 
is  as  follows : 

Immediately  after  "pay  for"  on  line  2. 
strike  all  the  balance  of  the  resolution  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "all  offices  and  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (t)  of  sec- 
tion 225  of   the  Federal  Salary  Act  of   1967 


and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974,  for  which  Increases  have  oeen 
requested  by  the  President  in  excess  of  ap- 
proximately 5.5  percent  per  annum  in  any 
calendar  year  Included  in  such  recommenda- 
tions, and  therefore  dlBapproves  any  recom- 
mendation to  Increase  the  rates  of  pay  for 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  offices  and 
positions  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  Bnd  (D)  of  that  sub- 
section (f)  to  the  extent  such  rate  would 
exceed  the  following  rates : 


1974 


1975 


1976 


"For  offices  and  positions  under  the  executive  schedule  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  o!  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
follovvs! 

Positions  at  levell  1 J60  000 

Positions  at  level  II. \  ["  '      44  838 

Positions  at  level  III '.".'.'.'.'...".        42  200 

Positions  at  level  IV ['"  40  090 

Positions  at  level  V '.'....'..'.'.'. 37  980 

For  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 

Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 44,838 

For  oiher  offices  and  positions  in  the  legislative  branch  as 
follows: 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 44  838 

Deputy  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States .....      42,  2C0 

The  Public  Printer,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office 40,090 


J63.  000 
47,  304 
44,  521 
42,  295 
40,069 


J63  300 

49.906 
46,  970 
44,621 
42.  273 


47,  304      49,  906 


47,  304      49,  9'36 
44, 521      45  970 


42,295      44,621 


1974 


1975 


1976 


65, 938 
63,  3C0 


The  Deputy  Public  Printer.  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress, 

and  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol 37.980        40  069      42  273 

For  lustices,  judges,  and  other  personnel  in  the  judicial  branch 
as  follows: 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 62.500       65  938 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 60,000        63  300 

Judges,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  judges,  Court  of  Claims; 
judges.  Court  of  Military  Appeals;  judges,  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals 44,838        47  304      49  906 

Judges,  District  Courts;  judges.  Customs  Court:  judges 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States;  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts -.   .  .  42,200        44  521      46  970 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  ' 

Courts;  Commissioners,  Court  of  Claims;  referees  in 
bankruptcy,  full-time  (maximum) 37,980        40.069      42  273 

Referees  in  bankruptcy,  part-time  (maximum) 18,990        20.034      21  136" 


'  Except  as  provided  in  Public  Law  93-178. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  last  Monday,  we 
voted  on  a  3.5-percent  increase  proposed 
by  the  Sewitor  from  Wyoming.  Are  we 
to  vote  on^he  same  tiling  again?  Is  that 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  read  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  does  not  have  before  him  the 
one  the  Senate  acted  upon  last  Monday. 
As  soon  as  the  Chair  receives  that,  he 
will  rule. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Chair  restate 
the  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOMIOTCK.  The  inquiry,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  was  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  of- 
fered a  5.5-percent  Increase  proposal  last 
Monday,  which  was  voted  down  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  question  was  whether 
this  amendment,  covering  the  same 
ground,  was  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment  im- 
der  consideration  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DO\nNICK.  Will  the  Chair  en- 
lighten this  unenlightened  Senator  as  to 
why  It  is  in  order,  if  we  have  already 
voted  on  it  once? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment  not 
only  provides  for  an  Increase,  but  It  also 
provides  ?.  .'schedule  of  rates  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment,  which,  to  the  Chair's 
way  of  thinking,  makes  it  sufficiently 
different  from  the  amendment  previously 
prnoosed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  STE'/ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sor.-y  not  to  have  informed  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  It  was  my  intention 
not  to  .seek  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  think  h:%d  we  been  able  to  vote  on  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  majority  leader 
we  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  successful  vote,  because  I  think 
he  made  a  very  valuable  suggestion  this 
morning,  and  that  Is.  that  we  should  seek 


as  members  of  the  committee  to  explore 
some  way  to  have  this  proposed  pay  in- 
crease tied  strictly  to  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. Unfortunately,  the  cloture  vote 
prevents  the  consideration  of  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  in  not  pursuing  this 
proposal.  I  am  afraid  it  is  becoming 
pretty  much  a  charade;  I  think  we  know 
pretty  much  what  the  feeling  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  is.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  on  the  Church-Dominick 
amendment  and  have  it  over  with,  and 
let  the  committee  itself  work  this  thing 
out  next  year. 

Mr.  S-raVENS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  As  I  said  this 
morning,  the  one  thing  we  have  to  do  Is 
learn  how  to  count.  It  is  not  a  very  com- 
plex subject;  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan says,  it  is  a  matter  of  addition  and 
subtraction  in  terms  of  pay  raises.  We 
certainly  ought  to  know  what  the  votes 
are  and  where  they  are  on  something  like 
this. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  pursue  the  ma- 
jority leader's  recommendations.  After 
the  exchange  that  took  place  here  this 
morning,  and  the  (»nversation  that  I 
had  with  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
we  went  back  and  did.  in  fact,  work  out  a 
proposal  representing  what,  in  fact,  was 
substantial  agreement  among  Senators 
present  here  on  the  floor  this  morning, 
that  if  we  would  only  put  pay  raises 
totally  within  the  framework  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  cost  of  living,  then  perhaps 
we  would  have  a  solution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE,  I  think  the  distinction 
the  Senator  makes  there  is  an  important 
one  that  we  understand  for  sure,  and 
that  Is  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  guidelines, 
whici:.  in  January  were  5.5  percent,  and 


t'ne  cost  of  living  rise,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  over  the  past  year.  It  is 
a  higher  figure  than  5.5  percent. 

There  were  several  who  raised  ques- 
tions to  make  sure  that  we  drew  that 
distinction.  I  thought  that  was  the  point 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct,  but  If 
we  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  effect  next 
year,  we  can  get  together,  cooperate,  and 
cut  inflation  down,  and  there  will  be  no 
Increase.  But  It  would  be  tied  entirely  to 
the  cost-of-living  increases  prospectively. 

So  I  think  the  majority  leader  made  a 
suggestion  that  should  be  explored,  and 
I  was  prepared  to  explore  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  some  of  us  have 
some  commitments  here  that  we  would 
like  to  explore  just  briefly.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  proposal  for  consider- 
ation, after  consultation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  to  resolve  this  current 
situation,  because  of  some  commitments 
that  were  made  to  our  colleagues  who 
are  in  committee  sessions  elsewhere 
around  town,  that  is,  with  the  bureaus, 
that  we  try  to  reach  a  time  certain  this 
afternoon  on  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  Church-Domlnlck  resolution,  and 
then,  if  we  can  agree  upon  that  time, 
we  could  proceed  to  do  other  things,  have 
colloquies  and  things  like  that,  that  Sen- 
ators have  requested,  but  still  have  the 
time  certain  for  the  vote. 

What  has  been  advocated  is  that  we 
agree,  if  it  is  acceptable,  to  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  Church-Domlnlck 
amendment  back  to  back  with  the  5 
o'clock  vote  that  Is  now  agreed  upon, 
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since  everyone  is  in  focus  on  that  ap- 
proach as  to  the  time.  So  I  would  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — which  way  does  the 
back  go?  Are  we  placing  it  before  or 
after? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  have  to  follow — 
after. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then,  with  all  due  respect, 
I  would  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  I  think  maybe  some  Sen- 
ators here,  if  we  put  the  vote  before, 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
factor  in  terms  of  the  discussion  here. 
Let  me  rephrase  the  unanimous -consent 
request.  I  am  trying  to  protect  those  who 
are  taking  the  5  o'clock  vote  as  a  sacred 
commitment  without  other  votes.  We 
would  like  to  come  as  close  to  that  time 
as  v;e  can.  Shall  we  say  4:45? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  objection  to  any- 
thing that  will  not  delay  the  vote  past  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  agree  to  a  front 
to  back  vote  at  4:45  p.m..  up  and  down, 
on  the  Church-Dominick  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall — but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  if  the  Church-Domlnlck 
substitute  prevails,  which  I  rather  sus- 
pect will  be  the  case,  then  the  resolution 
as  amended  by  Church-Dominick  would 
then  be  the  question.  Would  there  be  a 
vote  on  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  would  be  at  4:30? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  have  to  go  to  a  final  vote,  and  any 
unanimous -consent  agreement  would 
have  to  accommodate  the  final  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  BA"5fH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  that  is  necessary,  I 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  we  have  it  at  4:30  p.m., 
with  the  understanding  that  the  other 
vote  will  then  proceed,  and  that  the 
length  of  the  vote  will  be  such  that  it  will 
not  delay  the  hour  at  which  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  on  to  vote,  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  try  one  more  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
withhold  that  request — I  do  not  want  to 
object — but  I  will  have  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  could  not  agree  to  it  without  check- 
ing with  some  of  those  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  5  o'clock  vote  on  the 
override  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 


Cotton)  who  has  a  matter  he  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
waiting  just  for  a  moment  because  I 
was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG,).  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 

Committee 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  private  colloquy  be- 
forehand, he  agreed  to  leave  with  me  his 
proxy  for  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
join  in  the  colloquy  and  to  make  it  very 
brief,  I  reassure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
propound  his  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  the  record  clear.  It  was  some- 
time during  the  latter  part — I  would  now 
like  the  attention  of  the  Chairman,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  who  has 
now  come  into  the  Chamber — sometime 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  session 
I  conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii,  on 
a  point  that  I  felt  was  a  matter  of  or- 
dinary justice  to  many  members  of  our 
staffs  on  the  Hill  as  well  as  those  in 
upper  grades  downtown. 

Something  more  is  involved  here  than 
the  matter  of  salary.  For  several  years 
now — 4  or  5  years — there  have  been  in- 
creases on  paper,  so  to  speak.  In  the 
compensation  for  these  people,  and  they 
have  been  denied  those  increases  because 
there  has  been,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
ceiling:  so  that  the  least  experienced  and 
the  younger  people  on  our  staffs  and  the 
staffs  dowTitown  have  been  getting  cost- 
of-living  Increases  from  time  to  time, 
while  those  experienced  people — take  our 
own  staffs,  for  example — who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  w'ork  through  the  years 
have  been  frozen  at  the  $36,000  level. 

My  proposal,  which  I  took  up  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vv'yoming 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii before  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
as  I  had  hoped  to  have  action  then,  was 
simply  this:  There  should  be  no  increase 
in  pay,  but  those  whose  salary  advances 
have  been  frozen  while  the  lower  grades 
and  the  less  experienced  and  the  younger 
people  on  our  staffs  had  been  getting 
these  raises  shoxild  have  the  option  to 
pay  from  their  own  pockets  toward  their 
retirement  fund  the  amount  they  would 
have  paid  had  they  not  been  barred  from 
receiving  the  advances  that  had  been  ac- 
corded all  those  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  as  always,  were 
kindly  and  sympathetic.  But  they  felt 
that  it  would  cause  them  confusion  to 
make  that  attempt  last  session,  when  the 
whole  matter  of  the  pay  raise  was  going 
to  be  taken  up  immediately  in  this  ses- 
sion. They  Indicated  that  if  the  whole 
pay  raise  situation  was  advanced  and 
was  adjusted,  it  might  not  be  necessary. 
I  agreed  with  that  and  made  no  effort 
to  get  action  on  this  bill. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  Once 
more  we  have  apparently  marched  up  the 
hill  and  marched  down  again,  and  it  does 


not  look  as  though  a  raise  at  this  time  Is 
going  to  take  effect  for  these  people. 

This  is  my  important  point,  and  this 
is  the  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  particularly.  In  his  remarks 
after  the  vote  on  cloture,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  said  that  it  would  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  go  into  this  whole 
matter,  start  from  the  beginning,  and 
review  the  whole  situation,  which  has 
been  so  unsatisfactory  and  has  worked 
out  so  unfortunately,  and  tr>-.  not  later 
than  the  first  of  next  January,  to  come 
back  to  the  Senate  with  some  kind  of 
new  proposal  that  would  tr>'  to  bring 
this  matter  into  line.  That  is  a  sentiment 
with  which  I  thoroughly  sympathize,  and 
I  commend  him  for  it.  However,  it  leaves 
the  people  aoout  whom  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  some  others  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  out  in  the  cold. 

For  example,  to  be  perfectly  frank 
about  this,  as  ever>'one  knows,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  retiring 
from  the  Senate  the  first  of  next  January. 
I  have  on  my  staff  three  or  four  people 
who  have  been  with  me  nearly  25  years. 
They  had  not  received  the  last  two  or 
three  increases  because  their  salaries 
have  been  frozen.  I  knew  that  others  are 
in  that  situation.  I  know  that  there  are 
people  downtown  in  the  upper  grades  in 
that  situation.  I  feel  that  they  should  not 
be  frozen  out,  because  that  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  if  nothing  were  done 
about  this  until  the  first  of  Januarv  of 
1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  work  both 
ways  in  the  matter  of  economy.  In  the 
last  few  months  we  have  lost  some  rather 
valuable  people  from  the  committee 
staffs,  irom.  the  committees  on  which  I 
serve,  who  I  think  would  have  remained 
with  us  if  by  doing  so  their  retirement 
would  have  been  increased  somewhat. 
They  at  least  would  have  waited  until 
the  end  of  this  year  and  perhaps  the  end 
of  next  year  to  retire.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  who  would  like 
to  retire  and  are  planning  to  retire  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  and  they 
would  be  more  likelj-  to  retire  if  they 
were  able  to  receive  even  the  small  ad- 
ditional retirement  for  which  they  would 
be  paying  from  their  own  pockets,  from 
their  frozen  salaries. 

My  purpose  is  to  appeal  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  ask  them 
if  they  would  consider  this  matter  im- 
mediately. I  realize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems connected  with  it — the  question  of 
whether  we  go  back  to  Januarj',  whether 
we  go  back  to  the  last  raise,  and  other 
questions  that  have  to  be  considered. 
For  that  reason,  I  did  not  file  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  to  bring  up  after  cloture 
and  trj'  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  is  at  least  just  plain,  ordinary 
justice  for  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  and  will  be  shut  out  and  discrimi- 
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nated  against  if  we  wait  until  next  Jan- 
uary. I  should  like  to  appeal  to  them  on 
this  point,  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  take  it  up  immediately  and, 
if  possible,  get  some  action  which  could 
be  retroactive  at  least  to  the  1st  day  of 
January-,  1974. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  we  would  indeed 
guarantee  that  we  would  separate  that 
from  whatever  ongoing  action  we  would 
be  considering  for  next  January,  if  that 
were  the  time,  and  that  we  will  get  at 
Uns  right  away.  I  cannot  promise  the 
Senator  what  the  decision  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  complications  to  which  he 
alludes;  but  we  would  not  tie  it  in  with 
the  delay  until  next  January,  for  un- 
derstandable reasons.  We  would  give  It 
every  consideration  and  report  to  him 
as  weU  as  to  this  body  as  quickly  as 
we  could  arrive  at  a  decision 

Mr.  COTTON.  Should  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  put  this  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  introduced  and  referred  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  in  the  committee  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  he  first  ad- 
vanced this  proposal.  So  we  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  what- 
ever the  legislative  language  ought  to  be 
If  It  were  to  be  covered  adequately  before 
passing  judgment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  presently  before  the  committee 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  it  would  be  a  bill 
structured  by  the  committee  staff  in  light 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  which 
vary  somewhat. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  others  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it? 
Mr.  McGEE.  To  be  heard;  exactly. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  concerning  this  problem  he 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  me  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  at 
great  length,  trying  to  make  up  some 
equity  for  those  who  have  been  denied 
comparable  pay.  As  of  today  a  GS-18  has 
lost  $11,557  from  comparable  pav  he 
would  have  gotten  if  the  ceiling  had  not 
been  in  effect  over  the  past  3  years. 

Under  the  pay  comparability  principle 
with  that  in  the  private  sector  this  GS- 
18  should  be  receiving  $43,926.  This  is  the 
amount  his  counterpart  in  industry  is  re- 
ceiving today.  But  by  placing  the  ceiling 
of  his  pay  at  $36,000.  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  $7,926  in  annual  salary  as  of 
today. 

This  GS-18  employee  during  the  years 
1971  through  1973  has  lost  an  aggregate 
of  $11,557.  So.  Mr.  President,  you  can  see 
that  this  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
merits  very  serious  consideration.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  one  looks  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  retirement  pay 
Because  the  GS-18  lost  $11,557  over  the 
past  3  years,  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
tirement and  assuming  this  employee  re- 
tired today  at  age  55  with  a  life  expec- 
tancy of  about  19.3  more  years,  this  em- 
ployee would  be  losing  $44,100  in  retire- 
ment annuity. 
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So  I  would  say  that  I.  for  one,  as  the 
minority  member  of  this  committee 
would  look  into  this  matter  seriously  be- 
cause I  think  it  deserves  every  consid- 
eration. How  we  are  going  to  do  it,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  but  I  want  to  ha.'^ten  to 
add  one  admonition.  Tlicse  figures  he  has 
been  reading  frighten  me  somewhat  and 
I  think  they  rnay  frighten  the  committee. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  concerned  he  is  not  suggesting  for  one 
single  moment,  first,  that  any  of  this 
salary  be  paid 

Mr.  FONG.  I  brought  that  matter  up 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great 
injustice  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand.  Second, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not 
even  suggesting  that  the  individuals  in 
question  be  allowed  to  pay  up  the  differ- 
ence in  contributions  over  this  full  time 
but  only  at  their  option  back  to  such 
time,  if  it  is  only  to  last  January,  to  make 
up  for  what  happened  today.  One  objec- 
tion was  placed,  which  will  be  raised 
again,  and  that  wa-s  that  all  must  be 
compelled:  there  .should  be  no  exception; 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  it.  Other- 
wise it  would  cause  too  much  work,  trou- 
ble, and  bookkeeping  downtown  in  the 
Civil  Service  Department.  That  does  not 
cause  me  to  shed  any  tears  in  the  first 
place.  This  all  stops  the  first  day  of 
January,  1975,  if  we  are  only  involved 
for  1  year.  We  might  give  them  more  but 
it  is  1  year.  Some  employees  might  not 
be  financially  able  to  make  this  invest- 
ment and  to  protect  themselves,  and 
therefore  not  do  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  continu- 
ing bookkeeping  problem.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  civil  service  department  down- 
town to  take  care  of  this  matter  if  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
decide  in  favor  of  this  one  small  step 
toward  bringing  justice  to  people  be- 
cause of  their  long  service  and  because 
of  their  age,  and  perhaps  because  of 
changes  in  circumstances,  such  as  the 
fact  that  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives decided  to  terminate  their  service 
by  January-  5.  1975. 

So  I  hope  that  will  not  be  considered 
against  us.  I  wanted  to  make  the  Record 
clear. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  has  my  as- 
surance we  will  look  into  the  matter 
seriously. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  be  as  generous  as 
possible? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes.  we  will  trv. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  you  try  hard'' 

Mr.  FONG.  Very  hard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  detect  much  more 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  my  good,  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  the  com- 
mittee than  I  did  from  the  Democratic 
chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  him  in  line, 
if  I  could. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
realism.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
has  to  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  a  very  warm  heart. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  a  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Church -Dominick  amendment  occur  at 
the  hour  of  2:40  p.m.,  that  the  first  vote 
take  the  usual  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  vote  on  final  passage 
that  vote  to  take  10  minutes;  and  after 
that  vote  then  to  immediately  take  up 
the  President's  veto  message  on  the 
energj-  emergency  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming that  I  have  checked  the  several 
efforts  made  on  the  matter  and  have 
seen  the  outcome  of  the  votes  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Griffin).  It  is  apparent  there 
is  no  reason  to  proceed  with  these 
amendments,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
.some  indication  of  what  the  timing 
would  be  by  the  committee  to  explore 
this  process.  I  still  have  great  fear  we 
are  going  through  another  year  of  in- 
flation and  that  we  will  be  back  next 
year  when  the  second  year  of  these  rec- 
ommendations would  come  into  effect. 
We  may  be  so  far  out  of  line  we  will 
actually  see  the  total  decay  of  the  civil 
service  system. 

I  pointed  out  the  other  day  the  num- 
ber  of  people  leaving  from  middle  man- 
agement, a  43-percent  increase  in  re- 
tirements and  departures  of  middle 
management  from  the  executive  branch. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  timetable  involved  in  the 
committee's  further  explorations  as  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  want  to  respond, 
and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Fong)  would  want 
to  respond  that,  in  the  light  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  this 
question,  and  his  pressing  for  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  it.  and  the  expressions  manifested 
here  in  the  colloquies  this  morning,  they 
would  certainly  require  the  committee 
chairman  to  commit  himself  to  the  ear- 
liest possible  action  on  the  cost-of-living 
mechanism  formula  rather  than  hold 
that  up  in  a  package  until  next  January, 
as  intimated  in  earlier  remarks.  I  think 
there  is  surfacing  a  real  sense  in  this 
body  of  the  realism  of  that  and  its  equi- 
ties and  something  that  the  Individual 
voters  and  taxpayers  likewise  understand 
as  the  cost  of  living. 

So  it  would  be  our  hope  that  we  could 
have  hearings  and  committee  action  that 
would  consume  only  a  matter  of  weeks, 
rather  than  a  matter  of  months,  and 
proceed  without  any  intentional  or  par- 
liamentary delays. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming's  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii's feeling  that  the  committee  could 
get  to  this  matter  so  that  we  could  assure 
the  people  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
pay  raises  which  are  now  going  to  be  dis- 
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approved  that,  if  they  stay  with  their  ca- 
reers, we  will  do  all  we  can  to  see  that 
some  type  of  increase,  hopefully  some- 
thing like  the  wage  board  automatic  in- 
creases, would  be  wathin  the  realm  of 
reasonable  anticipation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  think  that  they 
would  be  within  the  realm  of  reasonable 
anticipation.  Long  since  have  we  learned 
not  to  be  absolute  in  our  predictions.  I 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  Jimmy  the 
Greek  to  see  what  the  odds  are.  but  those 
odds  will  be  enhanced  by  the  grim  deter- 
mination of  both  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man to  expedite  it  in  any  way  within 
reason. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  origi- 
nally I  was  pessimistic  as  to  what  the 
committee  would  do  even  if  it  went  back 
to  committee  for  further  consideration, 
but  after  the  colloquy  this  morning  and 
after  hearing  the  majority  leader  say 
that,  somehow,  the  cost  of  living  could 
be  tied  into  the  pay  matter  we  were  dis- 
cussing, I  am  now  quite  optimistic.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  report  out 
a  reasonable  solution  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

So  with  that  optimistic  tone,  I  would 
urge  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, who  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  proceed  with  haste  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  help  him  in  every  respect  to 
have  the  matter  resolved  in  committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  their 
comments.  We  all  know  when  we  have 
had  the  count  of  10,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly had  a  full  coimt  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Again.  I  can  only  express  my  real 
concern  that  we  may  have  shelved  the 
only  real  mechanism  for  bringing  about 
equity  in  an  area  that  is  absolutely 
fraught  with  total  pressures  on  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  elective  process. 

I  felt,  when  I  first  came  here,  that  this 
was  a  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  fac- 
ing up  to  the  concepts  of  adjustments  In 
compensation  for  those  who  are  on  the 
levels  in  the  Government  that  are  repre- 
sented by  the  commission's  jurisdiction. 
I  hope  we  are  not  seeing  the  time  when 
we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  concept 
of  getting  around  to  look  at  this  matter 
every  10  or  15  years  and  towards  the  con- 
cept that  we  would  take  up  pay  increases 
only  in  nonelection  years.  I  for  one  would 
advocate  it  whether  it  is  in  an  election 
or  nonelection  year,  whether  I  am  up  for 
election  or  the  Senator  is  up  for  election. 
I  think  equity  requires  the  concept  of 
comparable  pay  for  comparable  work 
and  that  it  should  be  the  guideline  for 
Federal  pay. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  he  should  not  be  pessimistic 
and  should  not  be  depressed  because,  in 
view  of  the  debate  we  have  carried  on 
In  the  way  of  enlightenment  and  edu- 
cation, I  think  we  have  educated  and 
have  enlightened  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  did  not  understand  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  how  this  pay  adjustment  was 
made.  I  think  now  they  are  beginning  to 
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realize  there  is  a  gross  inequity  for  those 
In  the  upper  echelons  covered  by  this 
resolution.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  something  must  be  done.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, or.  I  should  say.  the  Senator  from 

Montana 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  heard  the  Senator  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  hope  some  day  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
be  the  majority  leader,  but  after  hear- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
say  that,  somehow,  we  should  consider 
tying  the  cost-of-living  Increase  to  the 
salaries  which  now  exist,  I  have  taken 
heart,  and  I  think,  we  can  go  back  to 
committee  and  work  out  a  reasonable 
solution.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  something  will  be  done  for  the 
10,000  top  echelon  employees  who  are 
now  at  the  ceiling  and  who  have  no 
prospect  of  any  Increase  for  the  next  4 
years  if  nothing  is  done  by  us.  I  do  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  solution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
I  withdraw  all  my  amendments. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
fioor.  We  have  a  tmanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  in  3  minutes.  I  prom- 
ised to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  pay  commission. 

Mr.  AIKLEN.  How  was  the  commission 
which  makes  these  recommendations 
made  up? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  commission  estab- 
lished in  1967  is  made  up  of  9  members,  3 
of  them  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
of  whom  being  designated  as  chairman 
by  the  President;  two  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  two  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKIEN.  Why  did  Congress  trans- 
fer its  responsibility  to  an  agency  which 
we  might  say  Is  more  associated  with 
the  executive  branch?  Why  did  not  Con- 
gress itself  imdertake  this  respon- 
sibility? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Congress  had  four  of  its 
Members  on  the  commission. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Out  of  11. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Two  from  the  Senate 
and  two  from  the  House.  There  was  a 
commission  level  as  the  legislation  was 
drawn,  but  It  was  established  as  a  result 
of  previous  experience,  namely,  to  try 
to  get  an  outside  group  to  make  a  judg- 
ment, so  that  the  Congress  would  not 
be  accused  of  feathering  its  own  nest  or 
carrying  its  oVrTi  water — whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  Those  recommendations 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  President, 
who  would  submit  them  to  Congress. 
Congress  reserved  to  Itself  the  right  to 
disallow  them.  But  the  reason  for  the 
formula  was  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
do  it. 


Ml-.  AIKEN.  How  much  better  would 
it  be  to  have  Federal  judges  on  the  com- 
mission than  to  have  Congress  fixing  its 
own  salaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  question 

is  on  agreeing 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  a  large  part  of 
those  salaries  now  proposed  relate  to 
salaries  on  the  judiciary  system. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  element  of  this  pay  raise  which 
I  believe  merits  Senate  recognition  and 
debate.  WhUe  it  is  my  understanding 
that  tliis  particular  measure  is  immune 
from  amendment  except  for  specific  pro- 
visions in  the  resolution  itself,  I  none- 
theless believe  that  a  comment  ought  to 
be  made  here  in  regard  to  the  thousands 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  receiving 
military  retirement  pay  in  addition  to 
their  regular  salaries. 

Most  experts  estimate  that  there  are 
currently  about  100.000  military  pen- 
sioners holding  Federal  jobs — all  of 
whom  received  their  fourth  pay  raise  In 
a  year  last  January  1. 

While  most  Federal  workers  and  re- 
tired militarN^  people  got  two  raises  in  a 
year,  the  estimated  100.000  so-called 
double-dippers  got  four  because  they 
are  on  the  Federal  payroll  and  military 
pension  at  the  same  time. 

In  two  reports  issued  by  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union.  W.  Sidney  Taylor,  the 
national  research  director,  called  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964  an  "out- 
rageous raid "  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  NTU  reports,  there  are 
some  300  "unretired  retireds"  who  could 
be  affected  by  this  pay  raise  and  are  now 
making  over  $50,000  a  year — while  their 
colleagues  who  are  sitting  at  the  next 
desk  are  limited  to  $36,000  annually. 

According  to  a  Civil  Ser\-ice  Commis- 
sion study,  the  average  military  pension 
is  about  $6,000.  About  half  of  the  mili- 
tary pensioners  earn  $12,000  to  $21,000 
at  their  Federal  jobs  and  receive  their 
pensions  in  addition. 

Taking  the  current  estimate,  however, 
of  100,000  "double-dippers"  at  the  aver- 
age pension  of  $6,000;  this  Government 
is  currently  spending  over  $600  million — 
over  half  of  a  billion  dollars — annually 
to  fatten  up  the  pockets  of  thousands  who 
no  more  need  their  pensions  than  we  need 
a  cold. 

The  NTU  study  also  claims  that  there 
are  even  "double-dippers"  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Congress.  According  to 
the  report,  there  are  at  least  45  pension- 
ers in  the  White  House  and  another  15 
in  the  Congress.  Even  more  Congressmen 
are  now  holding  Reserve  commissions. 

Mr.  President,  the  NTU  study  makes  a 
very  profound  argument  in  their  charges 
that  the  double  dippers  take  jobs  from 
the  unemployed,  stj-mie  promotions  and 
give  the  military  too  much  control  over 
other  Federal  civilian  agencies. 

This  is  not  meant  to  put  the  blame  on 
the  military  pensioners.  In  fact,  the  re- 
tired regular  officers  are  not  permitted  to 
take  their  full  pensions  while  serving  in 
their  Federal  jobs.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  military  retirees  who  require  their 
pensions  and  who  are  in  the  lower  levds 
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of  our  government  bureaucracy.  But,  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  point  where  the  excess 
pension  money  needs  to  be  revoked. 

I  believe  that  at  lea:st  those  militarv 
pensioners  receiving  $36,000  per  year 
should  be  the  first  to  be  considered  in  a 
stricter  dual  compensation  law. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  months 
ahead,  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
express  their  views  on  this  matter  in  an 
effort  to  give  this  question  the  full  debate 
which  it  is  entitled  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  National  Taxpayers  Union 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Taxpayers  Opposb  Congressional  Pat  Raises 

Wahincton,  DC.  February  19,  1974.— In  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl 
Chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  today  strongly  opposed  the  White 
House  proposal  for  a  22%  pay  raise  (over 
3  years)  for  Senators,  Congressmen  Presi- 
dential appointees.  Federal  Judges  and  super- 
grade  (GS-16  and  up)  Federal  employees 

Some  of  the  key  points  made  by  Sid  Taylor, 
Research  Director  for  the  NTtJ  were: 

"This  special  pay  raise  for  the  11.400  Fed- 
eral officials  or  employees  at  $36,000  a  year 
and  higher  salaries  lacks  "legislative  account- 
ability". As  submitted.  It  constitutes  "decep- 
tive democracy".  It  will  automatlcaUy  be- 
come law  In  30  days  and  without  any  re- 
corded vote  by  Congress.  Nobody  will  know 
who  voted  for  or  against  It.  This  Introduces 
a  new  trend  towards  "painless  spending"  in 
VFashington.  This  type  of  legislative  mal- 
practice Ignores  the  Inflationary  pain— being 
passed  on  to  the  American  taxpayer  This  is 
not  merely  a  dlstorUon  of  law  making  It  Is 
a  real  threat  to  representative  government 
in  America.  Congress  should  have  the  cour- 
age and  Integrity  to  stand  up  and  vote  on  Its 
own  pay  raise.  It  should  not  abdicate  this 
Important  function  to  the  Whlt«  House  " 

"This  pay  raise  Introduces  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  propriety  and  constitution- 
ality (separation  of  powers)  of  having  the 
Executive  Branch  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  government.  In  view 
of  possible  Impeachment  action  by  Congress 
this  White  House  pay  raise  proposal  for 
Congress  is  somewhat  like  a  defense  attorney 
giving  the  Jury  a  pay  raise  In  the  middle  of 
the  trial." 

"A  serious  defect  in  the  analysU  preceding 
this  pay  raise  proposal  Is  the  fact  that  It 
overlooks  the  number  of  retired  military  now 
in  high  grade  (836,000  a  vr  and  up)  Federal 
Jobs  who  also  collect  dual  compensation. 
Some  Senators  and  Congressmen  fall  Into 
thU  category  (Double  Dippers),  NTU  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  about  300  Federal 
officials  or  employees  at  the  supergrade  and 
above  pay  levels  who  are  coUectlng  dual 
compensation.  With  the  new  pay  scales 
many  of  these  so  called  Double  Dippers  wUl 
be  collecting  well  over  $60,000  a  year  (com- 
bined pay  and  pension  while  "retired"  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  This  windfall  for  the  profes- 
sional retired  military  was  made  possible  by 
the  Pentagon  sponsored  Dual  Compensation 
Act  of  1984  (PL  88-448)  " 

"This  Act  permits  the  professional  militarv 
as  an  exclusive  group  (no  other  Inderal  re- 
tirees are  allowed  to  do  thU  Including  civil 
Service  and  Social  Security  retirees)  to  col- 
lect their  full  Federal  pay  and  Federal  oen- 
slon  while  "retired"  on  the  Federal  pa^oll 
It  Is  an  outrage  against  the  American  tax- 
payer who  is  being  made  to  pay  "double"  to 
mUlUrize  his  own  Federal  government  In 
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Washington.  Giving  these  officials  or  em- 
ployees at  $36,000  a  year  salaries  and  up — 
who  also  collect  dual  compensation — a  22% 
pay  raise  is  like  sending  food  stamps  to  J. 
Paul  Getty  or  Howard  Hughes." 

"We  are  not  against  hiring  retired  mUl- 
tary  in  high  grade  Federal  Jobs  if  they  are 
capable  and  competitively  selected.  We  are 
against  paying  them  'double'  while  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  With  an  all  time  record  Fed- 
eral budget  of  $304  billion  and  a  possible  $22 
blUlon  deficit  for  FY  75— the  continuance 
of  dual  compensation  for  Federal  officials  is 
not  only  inflationary  and  a  form  of  Pentagon 
Fat— It  is  a  'high  crime'  against  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer." 

"Outdated  Federal  pay  raise  legislation  has 
created  an  'Inflation  Frankenstein'  In  Wash- 
ington. Endless,  automatic  combined  military 
and  civilian  pay  Increases  are  a  primary 
source  of  American  Inflation — and  reason  for 
the  swollen  Pentagon  budget  of  $85  billion. 
American  business  and  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete with,  nor  the  taxpayer  support,  a  self- 
pay  raising  Federal  bureaucracy  of  5,054,261 
personnel  (military  and  civilian)  with  a  pay- 
roll cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $56  billion  a 
year.  Inflationary  pay  raises  are  providing 
statistics  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  that 
Justify  another  cycle  of  even  more  Federal 
pay  raises.  Pay  raises  are  creating  pay  raises." 

"The  American  taxpayer  Is  also  being  kept 
In  the  dark  about  the  approxlmatelv  100.000 
Federal  employees  (below  supergrade  or  $36,- 
(X)0  a  5.T)  who  as  professional  militarv  retirees 
are  also  collecting  dual  compensation  This 
new  and  expensive  breed  of  double-pay  un- 
retlred-retlred,  Federal  bureaucrat  Just 
received  a  5.5  ";  military  pension  Increase  on 
1  Jan.  1974.  They  are  also  scheduled  for  a 
new  Federal  military-civilian  pay  raise  In  Oct 
1974.  In  hidden  defense  payroll  pension 
costs,  the  Dual  Compen.satlon  Act  windfall 
is  now  costing  the  American  taxpayer  about 
$600  million  a  year!" 

"When  Harry  Truman  was  President,  mili- 
tary retirees  were  limited  to  a  dual  compen- 
sation 'celling'  (combined  Federal  pay  and 
pension)  of  $3,000  per  year.  Under  President 
Elsenhower  this  was  raised  to  $10,000  a  year 
Under  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  ceUing 
was  completely  removed  and  today  about 
95.000  mUltary  retirees  en  the  Federal  pay- 
roll have  unlimited  dual  compensation  Even 
welfare  and  social  security  recipients  are  not 
allowed  this  windfall.  The  onlv  exception  Is 
retired  regular  officers  (only  5'",  of  the  100- 
000)  who  are  limited  to  about  60%  of  their 
Fv"rT°Ii.  "  ™*y  *'^  historically  slgniflcant 
that  LBJ  who  signed  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act  Into  law  was  a  reserve  Navy  Commander 
himself." 

"A  danger  exists  In  the  growth  'Pentagon 
Connection'  of  having  professional  militarv 
retirees  collecting  dual  compensation  in  key 
Federal  Jobs  throughout  the  government 
Some  are  now  in  key  positions  in  the  White 
House  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Civ- 
il Senrice  Commls.mon  and  even  supporting 
units  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

"In  summary,  and  as  an tl -Inflation  meas- 
ures, the  NTU  reconimends: 

1.  All  Federal  pay  ral.se  or  spending  legis- 
lation from  now  on  should  be  enacted  Into 
law  only  by  a  recorded  vote  by  the  members 
of  Congress. 

2.  If  a  Congressional  pay  raise  Is  enacted 
Into  law.  It  should  be  limited  to  7^-  (Instead 
of  the  proposed  22%). 

3.  As  part  of  the  Congressional  pav  raise 
legislation,  an  amendment  should  be  made 
to  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964  (PL 
88-448)  as  follows:  "No  Federal  official  or 
employee  (Including  members  of  Congress) 
shall  be  permitted  to  collect  dual  compensa- 
tion  while   on    the   Federal   payroll    in   any 


Federal  Job  or  position  with  a  salary  or  pay 
scale  that  exceeds  $36,000  per  year." 

4.  Congressional  hearings  should  be  held 
before  Oct.  1974,  date  of  next  Federal  mili- 
tary-civilian pay  raise)  to  Investigate  the 
costs,  Impact  and  dangers  of  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1964." 


Double  Dippfrs   Dxpfing   Deeper 

Washington.  D.C,  December  28.  1973.— 
"As  of  1  January  1974.  more  than  100,000 
military  retirees  now  collecting  'dual  com- 
pensation' In  Jobs  on  the  Federal  payroll 
wUl  also  get  a  cost  of  living  increase  of  5.5'; . 
Officers  with  regular  commissions  will  also 
get  a  'dual  compensation  exemption  in- 
crease from  $2895  to  $3054  a  year  according 
to  Sid  Taylor,  Research  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union."  Taylor  a  World 
War  II  veteran  (infantry  and  Air  Force)  also 
said: 

"The  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964  (PL 
83-448)  which  permits  this  raid  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  an  outrage  against  the  American 
taxpayer  who  is  being  made  to  pay  'double' 
to  militarize  his  own  Federal  government  in 
Washington." 

"Some  Double  Dippers  in  Federal  Jobs  now 
have  a  combined  pay-pension  Income  of  over 
$50,000  a  year.  Social  Security  retirees.  Civil 
Sen-ice  retirees  or  un-retlred  veterans  of  Viet 
Nam.  Korea  or  WWII  are  not  allowed  dual 
compensation  while  on  the  Federal  payroll." 

"There  are  even  15  mflitary  retiree  "Dou- 
ble Dippers"  In  Congress  Itself.  These  Include 
such  notables  as  Congressman  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  (a  retired  Army 
Colonel)  and  Senators  Barry  Goldwater, 
Howard  Cannon  and  Strom  Tliurmond — 
three  retired  Major  Generals.  There  are  also 
an  estimated  45  Double  Dippers  on  the  White 
House  staff.  Retired  Army  General  Alexander 
M.  Halg,  Jr.  Is  the  highest  placed  Double 
Dipper  In  the  Executive  Branch.  In  Congress, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Garl  Albert  qualifies 
as  the  'Big  Dipper'  with  a  combined  pay/ 
pension  of  $66,270  a  year.  General  Haig  in 
the  White  House  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  comparison  struggles  along  on  a  Fed- 
eral salary  of  $42,500  per  year  plus  a  dual 
compensation  mUltary  pension  of  $14,400  a 
year." 

"Pension  Increases  for  military  retirees 
now  collecting  'dual  compensation'  in  Fed- 
eral jobs  Is  a  kind  of  Reverse  Robin  Hood. 
It  is  not  only  taxing  the  poor  to  aid  the 
rich,  it  is  like  sending  food  stamps  and  ex- 
tra welfare  checks  to  all  CadUlac  owners." 

"Dual  compensation  for  some  members  of 
Congress,  In  an  era  of  soaring  Inflation,  gov- 
ernment deficits  and  oppressive  taxation, 
casts  a  shadow  of  Impropriety  over  the  en- 
tire legislative  branch  of  government.  Double 
Dippers  on  the  White  House  payroll  raises  s 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  combat  Inflation  or  control  gov- 
ernment spending." 

"A  deadly  side  efl'ect  of  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  is  that  it  is  using  taxpayer's 
money  to  subsidize  and  create  a  'Pentagon 
Junta'  of  military  retirees  in  almost  every 
office  and  Agency  of  the  Federal  government 
today.  Federal  Agencies  such  as  Defense, 
Dept.  of  Transportation,  Treasury,  VA,  NASA. 
Interior,  Commerce,  Labor,  HUD,  HEW  and 
even  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  being 
loaded  down  with  Double  Dippers  in  key 
Jobs.  Nobody  knows  how  many  are  in  the 
CIA,  FBI,  NSA,  GAO  or  other  special  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Postal  Service.  Even  the 
new  Office  of  Petroleimi  Allocation  in  the 
Interior  Dept  was  headed  until  recently  by  a 
retired  Admiral  (Ell  Reich).  The  Washing- 
ton Metro  Subway  System  (a  $3  billion  tax- 
payer disaster  area)  is  managed  by  a  retired 
Army  General  collecting  dual  compensation. 
This    militarization    of   almost    all    Federal 
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Agencies  directly  stems  from  the  dual  com- 
pensation windfall  for  the  military  brass." 

"Like  farm  subsidies  where  the  fanner 
gets  paid  for  NOT  farming,  the  profes- 
sional Pentagon  military  now  get  paid  for 
NOT  retiring.  This  is  creating  an  entire- 
ly new  and  expienslve  breed  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat— the  'unre tired  retired'  who  get 
paid  double  while  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
This  special  pay/pension  subsidy  almost  In- 
sures a  completely  militarized  Federal  ClvlI 
Service  by  1984." 

"We  are  not  against  hiring  retired  mll- 
Itarj'  "^  Federal  Jobs  If  they  are  fairly  and 
competitively  selected.  We  are  against  pay- 
ing them  double.  We  are  also  against  'steal- 
ing' Federal  Jobs  through  'he  Pentagon 
Buddy  System  of  collusive  h)rlng  and  pro- 
motion. We  are  also  against  loopholes  that 
allow  military  retirees  to  raid  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Fund  by  pension  recom- 
putatlon  after  5  years  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. This  Fund  has  an  unfunded  liability  of 
over  $68  billion.  The  military  retirement 
fund  is  even  worse  off  with  an  unfunded  lia- 
bility around  $137  billion." 

"The  Pentagon  'Buddy  System'  of  hiring 
and  promotion — fueled  by  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1964 — is  creating  the  big- 
gest Federal  Job  'spoils  system'  in  ClvU 
Service  history.  This  time  It's  the  military 
and  not  the  politicians  that  are  raiding  the 
system.  NTU  estimates  that  1  out  of  every 
5  Federal  Job  hlrlngs  or  promotions  Involv- 
ing military  retirees  are  done  In  violation 
of  public  laws  or  Civil  Service  regulations 
prescribing  merit  promotion,  competitive 
selection  or  equal  employment  opportiinity. 
Ironically,  thousands  of  unemployed  or  un- 
retlred  veterans  are  among  the  victims  of 
these  lost  or  stolen  Federal  Job  oppor- 
tunities." 

To  reduce  government  costs  and  avoid  the 
peril  of  a  "militarized"  Congress,  Sid  Taylor 
proposes  that : 

1.  President  Nixon  as  Commander  In  Chief 
should  terminate  the  military  reserve  com- 
missions of: 

(a)  All  members  of  Congress  (Senators  or 
Congres.smen )  while  they  are  in  public  of- 
fice and  voting  on  defense  legislation  or 
military  benefits  or  spending. 

(b)  All  employees  of  the  Legislative 
Branch — particularly  key  Congressional  staff 
aides  and  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
analysts  who  are  directly  Involved  in  prepar- 
ing or  reviewing  defense  legislation  or  mili- 
tary spending. 

2.  The  15  members  of  Congress  now  receiv- 
ing "dual  compensation"  In  military  retire- 
ment pensions  from  the  Pentagon  should  vol- 
untarily relinquish  these  monies  while  they 
are  in  public  office. 

3.  The  President.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  insist  upon  full  scale 
Congressional  Investigation  nnd  hearings  Into 
the  costs  and  dangers  of  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prp.sident.  a  deep 
sense  of  b-^ing  treated  unfairly  as  to  sal- 
aries prevails  amon?  the  Federal  court 
judges.  This  has  been  vividly  and  sin- 
cerely expressed  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
24  of  the  29  district  court  judges  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Febrtjart  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Javtts:  Federal  Judges,  now 
slated  (along  with  members  of  Congress  and 


others)  for  a  7.5%  pay  Increase  In  each  of 
three  successive  years,  have  had  no  increases 
In  five  years.  Anyone  who  deserves  to  be  on 
the  bench  In  this  area  could  earn  at  least 
three  or  four  times  his  current  salary  in 
private  practice.  WhUe  It  Is  not  suggested 
that  Judicial  salaries  should  be  comparable, 
the  modest  adjustment  now  proposed  (still 
leaving  us  below  the  earnings  of  Junior  part- 
ners in  law  Arms)    seems  minimal. 

In  these  circumstances,  we,  the  under- 
signed district  Judges,  respectfully  suggest 
that  those  opposing  the  Increase  do  not  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  problem  as  It  affects 
the  Judges  of  the  lower  federal  courts.  If 
members  of  the  Congress  mean  this  opposi- 
tion for  themselves  alone,  the  position  may 
be  different.  As  to  Judges,  however,  whose 
freedom  to  earn  extra  money  is  (as  it  should 
be)  sharply  clrcum.scribed,  there  Is  no  Justl- 
flcatlon  whatever  for  withholding  the  long 
overdue  adjustment.  Salaries  of  Judges  have 
been  frozen  at  1969  levels  while  most  federal 
employees  have  enjoyed  cost-of-living  In- 
creases almost  annuaUy  with  the  result  that 
their  current  compensation  is  approximately 
30''^  above  1969  rates. 

We   take  the   liberty  of  urging,  earnestly 
and  respectfully,  that  you  resist  the  efforts 
to  veto  the  Increase  as  it  applies  to  Judges. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  N.  Edelstein,  Marvin  E.  Frankel, 
Morris  E.  Lasker,  Kevin  Thomas 
Duffy,  Constance  Baker  Motlev, 
John  M.  Cannella.  Robert  J.  Ward, 
Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  Murray  I.  GurfeLn, 
Thomas  P.  Grie-a,  Lawrence  W. 
Pierce,  Whitman  Knapp. 
Lloyd  F.  MacMahon.  Milton  Pollack, 
Edmund  L.  Palmieri.  Frederick  vP. 
Bryan.  WUllam  C.  Conner,  Arnold 
Bauman,  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  Charles 
H.  Teiiney,  Robert  L.  Carter,  Charles 
M.  Metzner,  Inzer  B.  Wyatt,  Harold 
R.  Tyler.  Jr. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also  I  believe  that  the 
top  officials  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  have  a  fair  case  for  the  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission.  Tliere  has  not  been  a  pay 
adjustment  for  these  people  in  5  years 
when  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  29.5  percent.  In  addition  the  sal- 
aries in  private  enterprise  have  risen 
from  25  to  30  percent  for  comparable 
jobs.  The  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  are  consistent  with 
cost  of  living  guidelines  and  are  neces- 
sary if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
continue  to  attract  and  keep  top  talent. 
This  is  certainly  money  well  spent  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  further 
defer  these  increases. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  pieties  uttered  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Let  us  be  frank, 
and  admit  that  our  reluctance  to  allow 
the  proposed  pay  raises  to  go  into  ef- 
fect is  motivated  not  by  a  concern  for  the 
budget,  not  by  any  real  doubt  that  the 
raise  is  justified  by  objective  standards, 
but  by  political  cowardice;  and  in  the 
process,  we  are  holding  hostage  recom- 
mended raises  affecting  more  than  15,- 
000  Federal  judges  and  senior  civil 
sen-ants. 

Since  the  pay  levels  were  established 
for  these  men  and  women  5  years  ago, 
the  cost-of-living  index  has  risen  by  29.3 
percent.  During  the  intervening  years, 
average  hourly  earnings  in  the  nonfarm 
economy  have  risen   29.5  percent,  and 


the  executive  pay  in  private  enterprise 
has  risen  between  25  and  30  percent. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
routinely  voted  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  everj-  other  category  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Why  the  Senate  now 
balks  at  a  proposal  that  would  result, 
over  the  next  3  years,  in  a  22.5-percent 
adjustment  is  beyond  me.  If  we  assume 
a  5-percent  rate  of  inflation  between 
now  and  1977,  the  proposed  adjustments 
would  mean  that  over  the  8-year  period 
since  the  last  pay  adjustment  in  1969,  all 
of  us — the  Congress,  Federal  judges, 
senior  public  servants — will  have  experi- 
enced a  net  22' 2 -percent  reduction  in 
the  pui-chasing  power  of  our  pay. 

There  are  those  who  will  say.  I  know, 
that  we  have  all  been  overpaid  in  the 
first  instance.  To  this  I  will  make  just 
two  comments:  The  first  is  that  in  my 
own  State,  there  are  well  over  a  hundred 
individuals  on  the  New  York  State  pay- 
roll who  are  receiving  more  than  we  are 
now,  and  I  understand  that  this  number 
is  due  to  double  in  tlie  next  year  or  so. 
Many  of  these  New  Yorkers  are  currently 
receiving  substantially  more  than  the 
amount  we  would  be  receiving  after  the 
third  incremental  iiicrease  became  ef- 
fective in  1976.  Second,  the  base  pay 
scale  was  set  below  the  levels  recom- 
mended 5  years  ago  by  an  independent 
commission  that  made  a  careful  com- 
parison between  the  pay  received  by 
Members  of  Congress,  judges,  and  senior 
Federal  executives,  and  the  pay  received 
in  comparable  jobs  elsewhere  in  the 
countrj'. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  the 
adoption  of  the  Church-Dominick 
amendment,  which  will  process  the  p.\y 
scales  at  the  levels  set  in  1967.  is  that  it 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  at- 
tract to  the  Federal  Government  the 
kind  of  talent  we  need.  I  personally  have 
found  that  a  number  of  highly  quali- 
fied lawyers  are  disqualifying  themselves 
from  service  as  Federal  judges,  because 
of  the  financial  sacrifices  that  would  be 
entailed  if  they  took  the  jobs.  To  attract 
qualified  individuals,  the  salaries  must 
be  co.mmensurate  with  those  paid  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  merits,  the  case 
for  a  pay  raise  is  undeniable.  That  the 
political  qualms  of  Members  of  this  body 
w^ill  cause  a  rejection  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases is  all  too  apparent.  But  it  is  not 
my  understanding  that  decisions  should 
be  made  here  on  the  ba.sis  of  politics,  but 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  Therefore,  I  will 
vote  against  the  Church-Dominick 
amendment. 

CONGRESSIONAL     PAY      INCREASE     NOT     JtTSTIFIED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  we  have  been  chosen  to  repre^ 
sent,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people. 

We  will  succeed  in  solving  the  serious 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation  only 
when  we  engender  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens  we  represent.  In  1971,  cynicism 
has  replaced  confidence  in  every  comer 
of  this  land. 

As  Americans  sit  in  gas  lines,  they 
wonder  if  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
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Government  executives  are  also  sitting 
in  gas  lines. 

As  Americans  pay  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent more  than  they  did  last  year,  they 
wonder  if  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
Government  executives  feel  the  same 
pinch  on  their  weekly  budgets. 

As  Americans  wait  for  the  solutions  to 
their  economic  problems,  they  wonder  if 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  Govern- 
ment executives  can  really  know  and 
understand  their  plight. 

The  most  important  domestic  concern 
for  the  American  people  today  is  infla- 
tion. Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  some 
new  announcement  about  economic 
crisis — about  the  cost  of  living  increas- 
ing or  wholesale  prices  going  ud.  There 
are  no  easy  answers  involving  fiscal  and 
monetary  manipulations. 

Today  we  not  only  experience  gallop- 
ing inflation,  we  also  have  -economic  stag- 
nation which  may  cause  a  fall  off  In  the 
gross  national  product  by  as  much  as  4 
percent  in  the  first  quarter.  A  new  word 
has  even  been  coined  to  describe  the  cur- 
rent condition — "stacflatlon." 

It  is  an  important  time  for  thor«  of  us 
in  positions  of  responsibility  to  demon- 
strate that  sacrifice  must  be  made  if  wp 
are  to  pull  America  out  of  its  economic 
tailspln.  This  pay  increase  being  re- 
quested by  the  administration  Is  perhaps 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  vast  s'^endlng  that  takes  place  en  the 
Federal  level. 

But  our  pay  h^s  come  to  symbolize  the 
plight  of  the  average  workingmar.  and 
It  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
had  to  spend  so  much  time  debating  the 
subject  of  our  own  proposed  pay  increase. 
But  In  the«5e  extraordinary  times,  the 
subject  we  discuss  t.-xlay  mav  well  bear 
on  the  ability  of  Government  Itse'f  to 
retrieve  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

If  such  is  the  case,  and  if  we  act  as 
we  prooerlv  should  to  reiect  this  ill- 
timed  proposal,  the  time  we  have  snent 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tVii<:  ktapIc  mpv 
well  contribute  to  th-  betdpning  o'  thp 
end  of  cvnicism  in  this  countnv 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  consistent  comments  I  have 
received  latelv  on  the  entire  question  of 
nay  increases  deals  with  the  merits  of 
the  matter.  The  Wa.shlnerton  Post's  as- 
tute observer  on  the  Federal  srene,  Mike 
Ca'isey.  addres.ses  himself  to  the  oues- 
tion  nf  merit  in  a  recent  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MnuTS  OF  Pat  Raisx  Aki  Ionobhj 
(ByMlkeCauaey) 

The  le(?lslatlve  rain  dance  over  a  "con- 
sreastonal"  pay  raise  Is  embarrassing,  stupid 
and  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  mer- 
its— or  demerits — of  the  case. 

Because  of  the  bad  political  timing  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  belated  pay  proposals  our  elected 
ofllrtals,  saints  and  snakes,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, family  men,  churchgoers,  states- 
men and  hacks  have  all  had  to  act  like 
eleven-year-old  boys  sneaking  a  smoke  In 
the  washroom. 


House  members  who  are  cham.plons  of  a 
more  honest  and  open  government  last  week 
skulked  away  from  a  Post  Offlce-Clvll  Service 
Committee  meeting  so  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  cast  an  honest  and  open  vote  on 
a  politically  loaded  question  which  Is,  what 
are  they  worth? 

Yesterday,  the  counterpart  Senate  com- 
mittee voted  6-3  to  exclude  any  members  of 
Congress  from  raises  for  the  next  two  years, 
although  most  congresamen  want  It  and  are 
already  planning  ways  to  get  It  come  next 
January. 

Most  of  the  public  Ire  and  press  attention 
over  the  admlnlstratlcm-backed  pay  raises 
has  been  directed  at  the  535  members  of 
Congress  who  would  receive  a  7.5  per  cent 
raise  next  month,  their  first  in  five  years. 
They  would  get  another  7.5  per  cent  next 
year,  and  a  flntU  7.5  per  cent  In  1976.  The 
cost  woul'i  equal  the  money  "lost"  to  the 
taxpayers  when  the  government  shut  down 
here  because  of  a  2-lnch  snowfall. 

Waiting  In  the  wings,  whUe  Congress  de- 
cides what  It  should  do  about  a  $2,200  per 
member  raise  (from  the  current  $42,500) 
are  842  federtU  Judges  and  comiX  officials,  600 
political  appointees  and  10,000  top  career 
executives,  VA  medical  personnel  and  For- 
eign Service  offlceers. 

The  political  appointees  and  judges  are 
held  down  because  of  the  congressional  pay 
ceUlng,  and  career  federal  clvU  servants  in 
turn  are  held  down  by  the  political  salary  lid. 

The  complicated  federal -executive  salary 
system  Is  based  on  a  law  that  says  the  Presi- 
dent, Chief  Justice  and  leaders  of  Congress 
should  appoint  an  outside  panel  every  four 
years  to  study  pay.  That  panel  Is  supposed  to 
report  to  the  President  who  In  turn  Is  sup- 
posed to  pass  along  his  recommendations  as 
part  of  the  next  federal  budget. 

To  avoid  exactly  what  has  happened  this 
week,  the  law  was  set  up  so  that  the  pay 
recommendations  are  made  In  non-election 
years.  President  Nixon  threw  that  out  of 
whack  when  he  did  not  appoint  his  panel 
members  in  time,  so  that  the  recommenda- 
tions could  have  been  made  In  early  1973. 

That  action  of  the  Senate  Committee 
yesterday,  if  upheld  by  the  full  Senate, 
would  be  to  deny — In  theory — raises  tViis  year 
next  and  In  1976  to  congressmen  while  non- 
elected  political  oRici.^.ls  {.TCt  them.  The  Sen- 
ate is  more  likely  to  kill  the  pay  proposals 
for  everybody,  which  will  mean  added  pay 
"conipres£iDu"  problems  for  career  federal 
workers. 

Rank-and-file  federal  pay  has  gone  up 
from  25  to  31  per  cent  (depending  on  whose 
statistics  are  at  hand)  in  the  past  five  years. 
Once  officials  reach  the  $36,000  level,  however, 
they  are  "frczen"  because  that  is  the  present 
maximum.  Currently  there  are  10,000  civil 
servants  at  that  level,  although  they  hold  a 
wide  variety  of  Jobs  and  responsibility. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  warned 
that  the  lark  of  pay  rai'^es  and  differentials 
at  the  top  of  the  civil  .service  will  cau^e 
the  best  officials  to  retire,  and  has  already 
caused  top  talents  to  refuse  promotions  be- 
cau.se  the  added  responsibility  doesn't  carry 
any  added  money. 

Many  members  of  Congress  still  remem- 
ber the  public  beatlnt^  thev  took  in  March 
1969,  when  they  permitted  themselves  a  41 
per  cent  nav  raLse  It  had  been  five  yeirs 
then  since  Coneress  had  dared  ask  the  tax- 
payers for  more  money,  and  ten  years  before 
that.  If  Concress  keens  pnttlne  off  a  pav 
raise  until  It  feels  the  political  climate  Is 
safe,  we  may  be  in  for  another  41  per  cent 
whopper. 

There  is  an  outside  chance  that  the  Senate 
might  reverse  its  Post  Offlce-Clvll  Service 
Committee  this  week,  and  vote  that  every- 
body get  a  7.5  per  cent  raise  effective  next 


month.  More  likely,  it  wUl  kill  the  pay  raise 
proposals  for  itself,  for  Judges  and  political 
and  career  appointees. 

If  that  happens,  yott  can  bet  there  will 
be  a  pay  raise  proposal  in  1975  that  will 
make  the  present  three-etep  22  per  cent  raise 
seem  downright  modest. 

Meantime,  more  career  workers  will  be 
bunching  In  at  the  same  pay  levels,  more 
good  lawyers  will  refuse  federal  Judgshlps 
and  more  hard-pressed,  nonmllUonalre  elect- 
ed oflBclals  will  dip  lato  their  stationery 
funds  and  other  back-door  accounts  to  help 
make  ends  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Church-Domi- 
nick  amendment.  No.  991.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  calT  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Cannon)  .  If  he  were  permitted  to 
vote,  he  would  vote  ">-ea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.  56  Leg.] 

YEAS— 

-69 

Aboiu-ezk 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Ftilbrlght 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bcntsen 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUings 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HruEka 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Humphres 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Clark 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Long 

Symington 

Cranston 

MagnuEon 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dcmenlcl 

McCIure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Young 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

Metzenbav 
NATS- 

im 
.28 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Beall 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Huddlesto 

a        Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Inouye 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Math  las 

Tunney 

Ea.stland 

McGee 

Williams 

Pong 

Pearson 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING  A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RBCORDED— 1 
Metcalf,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

Cannon  Weicker 

So  the  Church-Dominick  amendment 
I  No.  991)   was  agreed  to. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OPPOSIS  PAT  RAISES  AT 
THIS    TIME 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  to  pay 
raises  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
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cial  oflQcers,  which  also  includes  senior  body  knows,  I  strongly  support  the  con-  public   disenchantment   with   governmental 

military  officials.  This  is  not  an  appro-  cept  of  fair  and  equitable  pay  for  those  performance  at  all  levels,  congressmen  are 

priate  time  for  top  officials  of  Grovem-  who  govern  and  administer  this  Nation,  showing  unaccustomed  reticence  about  ac- 

ment  to  receive  pay  raises.  We  are  talk-  We  will  soon  again  be  debating  various  ^^P^^^g  the  pay  increase  President  Nixon 

ing  about  raising  those   who  presently  resolutions  dealing  with  the  President's  '^'^^^^  ^^^~"^  to  start  getting  next  year, 

receive  $36,000  or  more  a  year.  pay  proposal  for  the  executive,  judicial,  ,u  ?alf^l%\lTLT''^l\^'^''\^''^^  ^JlTr.^.^ 

Citizens  are  faced  with  problems  so  and  legislative  branches.  Two  of  this  Na-  vear  to  the  pLent  $«  SOO^'^TieT^t  of  m^ 

acute  that  they  cause  great  anxiety,  un-  tion's   most   esteemed   newspapers,   the  hation  entities  the   iceisiators   to   another 

certainty,     and     a     pessimistic     mood  Chicago    Tribune    and    the    New    York  pay  raise  now.  though  if  is  questionable  that 

throughout  our  Nation.  The  family  food  Times    have    recently    expre.^sed    their  it  ought  to  be  at  the  7.5  per  cent  rate  the 

and  fuel  shoppers  are  faced  with  long  opinions  in  editorials.  I  ask  unanimous  President  has  proposed  for' each  of  the  next 

waiting  lines  and  skyrocketing  costs  and  consent  that  these  editorials  be  printed  tiiree  years. 

tempers  are  wearing  short.  The  mood  of  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ^°  ^^"^^  ^^  workers  generally  are  still  sub- 

the  Nation  is  reflected  in  some  cases  bv  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  Ro«;/l,!ftp^it  ^°f^T<?"^'  ^°  *^^  ^^"^  ^^^ 

pent  up  emotions  bemg  released  in  an  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  ZuM  f"  wtradvlced' to'go  aTong  wurthe' 

uncharactisticaUy  hostile  manner.  ord,  as  follows:  suggestion  o.'  Chalrmar  McGee  of  the  Senate 

More  than  ever  the  people  are  looking  [From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  ll,  1974]  Post  Office  and  Clvll  service  Committee  that 

for  leadership  and  affirmative  action  by  Faces — Sh-jdder — a  Pay  Raise  't   hold  its  own  projected  increase   within 

their  Government.  The  above  editorial  suggests  whv  Congress  ^^^^  ^^""J^-      ,, 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ?iad  real  diffi-  mav  do  something  few  would  expect  of  it—  „  i^istead.  parliamentary  maneuvers  In  both 

CUlty  in  passing  legislation  to  help  cope  reject  a  pay  raise.  House  and  Senate  seem  likely  to  create  an 

u-ith   the    fuels    and    energy    crisis.    The  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  three-step  tTi'j^r  'k  *  not  only  will  kill  any  action  this 

congress   has   not   enacted   measures   to  "Ise  for  federal  judges,  members  of  Congress,  '^^^^  deprive    FeSrfudTet    a^nl  aTot^her 

control  inflation   These  r,-p  twn  v-itoi  no  cabinet   o.Ticers,    and    government    admlnls-  ♦„!  ,r  i,    rrL      ,      i  "^   f^    .                  °^^^' 

control  iimauoninese  aie  two  Vital  na-  Orators   which   wou'd   amount   to  about   1  •=,  top-level    Federal    officials   of   increases    the 

^'Sfi.?JrU  T  *^^*  'T^'^.^^  "^^^'"''  P"  cent  a  JearforiheTe^^'three  years.     '  ^f^^^'*  ^^^  ^'^  -^-y  commission  had  de- 

particularly     low-     and    middle-income.  District  court  judges  would  go  from  $40  OOO  clded  they  deserved. 

Americans  generally  will  be  disappointed  to  $49,700  a  year  by  1976  Members  of  Con-  "  truth,  raising  executive  pay  within  the 
if  the  Congress  establishes  a  high  prior-  grers  and  appeals  court  judges  would  go  from  ^'^^^''^l  service  without  raising  the  salaries  of 
ity  for  the  salaries  of  its  Members  They  842.500  to  $52,800.  The  $36,000  a  year  ceUing  senators  and  Representatives  would  create 
will  not  be  foolod  by  the  easv  enactment  ^"^  ^ivU  service  administrators'  salaries  would  unjustifiable  distortions  In  the  whole  struc- 
provisions  of  the  nav  raise  v^^hirh  en  into  '^^  increased  to  .$44,700.  ture  of  governmental  compensation.  Con- 
Sect  bv  an  unusS  nrireri^ire  nf^r^i  ^'^^''^^t  orHcers  and  Supreme  Court  Justices  !?""  ^^'^  t^e  White  Hou.=e  have  an  urgent 
riPntial  rt^,^m/^H.H^^  K  ?  ^'""'^  ^^^'^  their  salaries  raised  from  $60,000  f"^  essential  task  to  fulfill  In  combating 
dential  recommendations  becommg  law  to  $64  500  by  next  year  inflation— a  task  neither  is  performing  with 
unless  disapproved  by  either  House  of  under  the  law.  Congress  does  not  have  to  distinction— but  denying  legislators,  judges 
Congress,  take  any  affirmative  action  for  the  raises  to  ^^'^  executives  pay  adjustments  in  line  with 

What  of  the  other  levels  of  Govern-  go  thru,  but  it  can  reject  them.  Many  ten-  V^^^  °^  °ther  salaried  workers  is  not  the 

ment?  What  are  the  salaries  of  our  Gcv-  ators  and  congressmen,  jittery  about  an  antl-  ^'^^^  '^'^^  to  get  on  with  that  Job. 

ernors    and    State    officials?    We   should  incumbent  sentiment  prevalent  in  the  couu-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr   President    I  ask 

tighten  our  belts.  There  are  certaLn  ex-  ^^^r    ^t^  r'li^eTor^rmake^'^Uf-  ^°^  ^^^  ^''^  ^"^  "^^'^  °^  Sial  pa.ssaU 

&,t'?r,  ^nJ^lS^'^^fS  ^°'  Governors.  ,^^  I?^r  the^o;!  that^re'i'd  the^  42^e  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

But  in   most   States   their   salaries   are  cent  increase  they  received  In  1969.  Conse-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 

not  adequate,  especially  when  compared  quently,  coneressicnai  rejection  of  the  raises  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (S 

to  the  Congress.  now  seems  probable.  Res.  293 >  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  This  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways,  for  a  On  this  question   the  yeas  and  navs 

disapprove  the  entire   recommendation  ^^^^  ^an  be  made  for  the  increases,  especially  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 

for  Day  raises  bv  the  President  those  for  judges  and  civil  service  officials.  If  the  roll 

n'!uTr-n^'\^''^^"'^"^-'^^^^°^*""-  -otrefcLn"  f'^ttS  unTi97f  m^niS  ^l^e   legislative   clerk   called  the   roll. 

paraUeled     mflationary     economy     and  that  all  those  concerS  would  be^Tt^ouf  I  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

wnen  we  set  a  precedent  we  will  surely  raise  for  ei-ht  years.  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Can- 

signal  to  others  to  do  the  same.  There  Few    wage    earners  can    claim    to    have  non)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

are  citizens  whose  salaries  we  control  by  suffered  that  indignity.  (Mr.  Pelli  are  necessarily  absent 

legislation  and  they  are  more  de-^-perat'e  "^^^  -^^  ties  all  these  salary  schedules  i  further  announce  that  if  present  and 

and  in  greater  need.  How  will  we  answer  together  m  fixed  ratio.s^ Judges'  salaries  can-  voting,  the  Senator  from'  Ne-ada   (Mr 

W^'pt'S^SSrurSLSS^come  SS'.'SiTr.roT.Ss'™  •"'°"''"""'  ^vea"^    '"'■    ^'"■'     ™'"''    "'^'-    '""' 

^^^-^  Yet  there  Is  need  for  an  Inducement  for  Mr.    GRIFFIN.    I    announce    that    the 

I  call  attention  to  information  com-  good  judges,  and  at  the  existing  salary  scales  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 

piled  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern-  ^^^^  °^  them  could  do  better  in  private  is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

ments.  This  information  was  current  as  '''"^^'^^^o^  „„„                  .,.        ,        ^    .  .  The  result   was   announced— veas   71 

oflntplQ??  The    $36,C00-a-year    celling    for    admlnls-  ,-,q,.c  oc    Qcf^n^,,-,..         ""^^^^u     .>c<«3    11, 

T^n  111      c.   .              •        .V.  .  ^^^^°"  1^  °°t  only  unrealistic  in  these  infla-  '■^''^'  ^6,  as  follows: 

ine  onlj.    states  paying  their  Gover-  tlonary  times,  but  has  kept  many  of  them  at  (No.  57  Leg.] 

nors  more  than  a  Member  of  Congress  the  same  pay  level  as  subordinates  who  have                                    YEAS 7i 

receives  are:  regularly     been     receiving     cost     of     living  Abourezk            Cranston            Holllrgs 

California $49  100  '"C'^^'^s-  Aiken                   Curtis                  Hruska 

Georgia ._     .           _""'     5o' 000  "^^  congressmen  will  have  to  thrash  the  Allen                   Dole                    Humphrey 

Illinois    "'     I               "'                             sn  nnn  tnatter  out  In  their  own  consciences,  but  it  Bartlett               Domenlcl            Jackson 

Michigan'                                                       Arnnn  would  be  a  shame  if  the  legitimate  needs  of  S^v^^^               Domlnlck            Johnston 

.T(iii,nif,an    45,000  ^-^      ,    j,   ,              ^  ^^                .,                           ,  Bei^mon               Eagleton              Loae 

New  Jersey so  ooo  *^^  Judiciary  and  the  executive  were  sacrl-  Bentsen              EaJtland             Mag!iu<=on 

New  York                                                      «=;'  onn  ^'ced    because    of    the    lawmakers'    political  Bible                    Ervln                   Mansfleld 
Ohio                                                                50  000  ^^^'■"  ^"'^°                   FBur.'.n                McC.ellan 
Texnq                                                     ""     co'nr^n  V^Tiatever    the    congressmen    decide,    the  Brock                  Fulbrlght            McCTure 
63,000  flxed-ratlo  system  ought  to  be  Junked.  It  is  ^""^^"^^               Goldwater           McOovem 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the  a  form   of   "equal   treatment"   that   is    not  Harry  F   Jr     Ha^e'^n               Metz^^'t^ 

case  against  pay  raises,  at  this  time  is  equitable  at  all.  Byrd,  Robert  c.  Hartke               Mon<^^a:e  ^™ 

strong.  The  Senate,  I  believe,  win  register  [From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  l.  1974]  Chiles                 Hafke;i               Montoya 

its  disapproval  by  a  large  majority.  games  congress  pu^ys  cfark  ^             H^th^w             ^°^X 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  this  V^hat  with  'Watergate  causing  widespread  cook                   Helms'^^^           NeUon 
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Nunn 

Roth 

Svmlngton 

Fackwood 

Schwelker 

Taft 

Pastors 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Tower 

R'.blcoff 

Stevenson 
NAYS— 26 

Young 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Metcalf 

Beail 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Scott.  Hugh 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Case 

Javlts 

WUUam  L 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Fong 

Matblas 

Tunney 

Gravel 

McOee 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Cannon 

PeU 

Welcker 

So  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  293),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  293 
Resolution  to  disapprove  pay  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  with  respect  to  rates 
of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves  all 
the  reconxmendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay   transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In   the  budget  for   the  fiscal  year 
1975  pursuant  to  section  225(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PET  J..  Mr.  President,  I  was  present 
and  voted  several  times  today  on  a  clo- 
ture vote  and  on  amendments  to  the  res- 
olution regarding  pay  increases  for  offi- 
cials of  the  executive,  judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches.  On  each  vote  I  voted 
against  such  raises.  However,  on  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  resolution,  I  was 
delayed  In  reaching  the  floor,  because  I 
was  between  offices  occupied  with  con- 
stituent business,  and  unfortunately  ar- 
rived too  late  to  cast  my  vote.  I  regret 
missing  that  vote,  and  wish  to  state  for 
the  Record  that  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  tlie  resolution  disapproving  the 
President's  recommended  pay  raises  for 
Members  of  the  Congress. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  Uiat  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  8245;  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Nunn)  . 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
President's  veto  mes.sage  on  S.  2589,  the 
Energ>-  Emergency  Act,  which  the  clerk 
win  state. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  veto  message  on  S.  2589,  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstEinding? 
The  Constitution  requires  that  the  vote 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  5  p.m.  will  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson i . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
consideration of  S.  2589  the  following 
individuals  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor: 

William  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  Arlon  Tussing, 
James  Barnes,  Jerry  Verkler,  Lorraine 
Maestas,  Harrison  Loesch,  David  Stang, 
Winfred  Craft,  Jr.,  Nolan  McKean,  Mar- 
garet Lane,  Maureen  Finnerty,  Ron 
Frank,  and  Mike  Hathaway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 
kCT  OF  1974 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1745. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  'S.  1745)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  research  activi- 
ties for  the  study  of  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sud- 
den  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of   1974". 

Sec.  2.  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  318  the  following  new  section: 

"SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDHDME  COUNSEL- 
ING, INFORMATION,  EDUCATION,  AND  STATISTI- 
CAL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  The  Secretan'  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  develc^  public  Information 
and  professional  educational  Information 
materials  relating  to  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome  and  to  dl.sserainate  such  Informa- 
tion and  materials  to  persons  providing 
health  care,  public  safety  officials,  and  to  the 
public  generally. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretiiry  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles,  for  projects  which   Include  both — 

"(A)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  furnish- 
ing of  Information  (derived  from  post  mor- 
tem examinations  and  other  means)  relating 
to  the  causes  of  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome: and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  information  and 
counseling  to  families  affected  by  sudden  In- 
fant death  syndrome. 

No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  for  an  amount  In 
excess  of  $50,000. 

"(2)  No  gran*-  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  unless  an 
application  therefor  hae  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Sedretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regnlatlon  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3  I  Pavments  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 


"(4)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  through  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  44  U.S.C.  5). 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  cf  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated 82,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  $2,(X>0.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  >2.0(X),000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  within 
two  years  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  a  comprehensive  repor: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  programs  authorized  by 
it." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  research  activities  for 
the  study  of  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  substitute  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House,  Insert  the  following: 

SHORT    'I'lTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of 
1974'.' 

sudden    INFANT    DEATH    SYNDROME    RESEARCH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
Institute"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  441  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  'Sec.  441."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and 
support  of  research  which  specifically  re- 
lates to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome." 

(2)  Section  444  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (li 
by  striking  out  "The  Surgeon  General"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"the  Surgeon  General  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
shall.   In  accordance   with   section   441(b).". 

(c)  (1)  Within  90  days  following  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
the  close  of  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  Information  for 
such  fiscal  year: 

(A)  The  (I I  number  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  the  fiscal  year  re- 
ported on  for  grants  and   contracts   under 
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the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  research 
which  relates  specifically  to  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome,  (11)  total  amount  requested 
under  such  applications,  (111)  number  of 
such  applications  for  which  funds  were  pro- 
vided in  such  fiscal  year,  and  (Iv)  total 
amount  of  such  funds. 

(B»  The  (ii  number  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  such  fiscal  year 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  for  research  which  re- 
lates generally  to  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome. (11)  total  amount  requested  under 
such  appllcatlo.as,  (111)  number  of  such  ap- 
plications for  which  funds  were  provided  In 
such  fiscal  year,  and  (Iv)  total  amount  of 
such  funds. 

Each  such  report  shall  contain  an  estimate 
of  the  !ieed  for  additional  funds  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  research  which  relates  specifically  to 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  Budget  Is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  requested  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  research 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  a  com- 
parison of  that  amount  with  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

COUNSELING,     INFORMATION,     EDUCATIONAL     AND 
STATISTICAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  iy  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part : 

Part  C — Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 

"SUDDEN  infant  DEATH  SYNDROME  COUNSELING, 
INFORMATION,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1121.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  develop  public  information 
and  professional  educational  materials  re- 
lating to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome  and 
to  disseminate  such  Information  and  ma- 
terials to  persons  providing  health  care,  to 
public  safety  officials,  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

"(bid)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles,   for  projects  which   Include  both — 

"(A)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  furnish- 
ing of  Information  (derived  from  post  mortem 
examinations  and  other  means)  relating  to 
the  causes  of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome: 
and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  information  and 
counseling  to  families  affected  by  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 

"  ( 2 )  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information  a.s  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each 
applicant  sliall — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  under  this  subsection  Is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  supervision 
of  the  applicant: 

"(B)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  In  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  svich  project; 

"(C)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  subsection;   and 

"(D)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  contain  in  7  <3uch  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 


"(3)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

"(4)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  through  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31   U.S.C.  529;    44  U.S.C.  5). 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jupe  30,  1977. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  a  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  programs  authorized  bv 
it." 

(b)  The  title  of  such  title  XI  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "And  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  before  the  Senate  for 
final  action  S.  1745,  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Act  of  1974.  The  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Mondale  and  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  Labor  Committee  has 
broad  bipartisan  cosponsorship.  This 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  members  of  our  counterpart  commit- 
tee in  the  House,  wliich  is  chaired  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Paul  Rogers  of 
Florida.  I  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee which  I  chair  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  which  Senator 
Mondale  chairs  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  last  fall.  At  that 
time  all  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
favored  the  enactment  of  S.  1745,  except 
the  administration. 

SIDS  claims  10,000  babies  each  year. 
It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  in- 
fancy after  the  first  month  of  liie.  No 
one  yet  knows  what  causes  this  tragic 
killer  and  that  is  why  it  is  essential  to 
expand  the  research  program  into  the 
causes  of  this  disease.  The  bill  calls  upon 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  at  NIT  to  carrj' 
out  this  research  program.  And  the  bill 
requires  the  Department  of  HEW  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  this  research  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  our  hear- 
ings revealed  that  SIDS  counseling,  in- 
formation, and  educational  programs  are 
woefully  inadequate.  Accordingly  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  of  HEW  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  develop  public  information  and  pro- 
fessional education  materials  relating  to 
SIDS.  In  this  respect  the  Secretarj-  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts.  And  for  these  purposes  the  bill 
will  authorize  a  total  of  $9  million  over 
the  next  3  years.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is 
needed.  I  know  Senator  Mondale  strongly 
supports  it.  And  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  him  on  the  lead- 
ership he  continues  to  demonstrate  in 
this  area.  He  is  a  tireless  worker  in  this 
vital  area. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


very  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  agreed 
today  to  consider  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Act  of  1974,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  bill  and  send  it  on  to 
the  House  and  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  the 
outgrowth  of  2  years  of  active  Senate 
interest  in  and  study  of  the  problem  of 
crib  death  or  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome. 

In  thi.s  time,  we  have  learned  a  lot 
about  thi.';  phenomenon  which  strikes  so 
unexpectedly  and  so  tragically: 

Although  crib  death  touches  at  least 
10.000  American  families  each  year,  most 
Americans  know  little  about  it. 

Although  medical  researchers  have  ex- 
plored a  variety  of  hypotheses  on  the 
causes  of  crib  death,  none  of  them  has 
been  confirmed. 

Although  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
calls  it  the  largest  cause  of  death  in  in- 
fants from  1  to  12  months  old.  BIDS  Is 
not  even  mentioned  in  Government 
statistics  on  infant  mortality. 

And,  although  SIDS  was  finally  Identi- 
fied and  described  as  a  specific  disease  in 
1969.  large  numbers  of  medical  and  legal 
authorities  are  not  up  to  date  on  the 
research  findings  and  implications  of 
SIDS. 

Perhaps  the  mo^  sh(x:king  and  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  this  problem  is  what 
happens  to  the  families  whose  children 
die  of  SIDS.  Because  the  child  dies  sud- 
denly and  no  medical  explanation  can  be 
found,  parents  are  sometimes  unjustly 
accused  by  law  enforcement  authorities 
or  even  friends  and  neighbors — of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child's  death. 

One  yoimg  couple  who  lost  a  child  told 
us  that  they  had  to  move  to  another  city 
because  their  neighbors  were  so  suspi- 
cious that  the  child  died  because  of  some 
sort  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Senate  has  taken 
an  active  Interest  in  helping  the.se  fami- 
lies and  in  working  to  discover  the  cause 
of  SIDS  for  more  than  2  years.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1972,  my  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  held  a  hearing  on  SIDS. 
Following  that  hearing  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  206.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  0 
on  June  7  of  that  year.  The  resolution 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  House.  I  request 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  206  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res    206 

Joint   resolution  relating   to   sudden   infant 

death  syndrome 

Whereas  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
kills  more  infants  between  the  age  of  one 
month  and  one  year  than  any  other  disease; 
and 

\Miereas  the  cause  and  prevention  of  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome  are  unknown; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge about  the  disease  and  Its  effects  among 
the  public  and  professionals  who  come  into 
contact  with  it:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  the  maximum  resources  and  effort  be 
concentrated  on  medical  research  into 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome  and  on  the 
extension  of  services  to  families  who  lose 
children  to  the  disease. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Is  hereby  directed  to  designate  the  search  for 
a  cause  and  prevention  of  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  as  one  of  the  top  priorities 
In  Intramural  research  efforts  and  In  the 
awarding  of  research  and  research  training 
grants  and  fellowships:  and  to  encourage 
researchers  to  submit  proposals  for  investiga- 
tions of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  develop,  publish, 
and  distribute  literature  to  be  used  In  edu- 
cating and  counseling  coroners,  medical  ex- 
aminers, nurses,  social  workers,  and  similar 
personnel  and  parents,  future  parents,  and 
families  whose  chUdren  die,  to  the  nature  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  to  the 
needs  of  families  affected  by  It. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  further  directed  to  work 
toward  the  institution  of  statistical  report- 
ing procedures  that  will  provide  a  reliable 
Index  to  the  Incidence  and  distribution  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  cases  through- 
out the  Nation;  to  work  toward  the  avail- 
ability of  autopsies  of  children  who  appar- 
ently die  of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
and  for  prompt  release  of  the  results  to  their 
parents:  and  to  add  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  to  the  International  Classification 
of  Disease.  ♦ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, rather  than  a  bill,  in  1972  because 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  testified 
that  they  were  deeply  concerned  already 
about  SIDS  and  that  no  new  authorizing 
legislation  would  be  necessary'  to  inten- 
sify their  efforts. 

Early  in  1973,  as  a  vehicle  for  further 
discussion  and  investigation  into  the 
problem,  I  introduced  S.  1745,  "to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  research  ac- 
tivities for  the  study  of  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes." 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, for  his  active  role  in  developing 
this  legislation  and  for  his  willingness 
to  hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth  on 
SIDS. 

Our  1973  hearing,  on  September  20, 
focused  on  the  need  for  humane  and 
sensitive  treatment  of  families  whose 
children  die  of  SIDS.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smiley  of 
California,  who  were  jailed  for  2  days  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  their  in- 
fant daughter.  They  were  released  from 
jail  and  charges  against  them  dropped 
after  they  received  the  assistance  of  an 
attorney  from  a  national  organization 
that  works  with  families  whose  children 
die  of  SIDS. 

During  that  hearing  we  also  received 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
They  testified  that  In  the  year  and  a  half 
since  they  last  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate, no  efforts  had  been  undertaken  to 
provide  assistance  to  families  who  lose 
children.  No  funds  had  been  devoted  to 
the  training  of  social  workers,  coroners, 
nurses  and  other  persormel  who  must  be 
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informed  if  they  are  to  work  sensitively 
with  families  of  SEDS  victims.  And  only 
$601,000  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  on 
research  directly  related  to  finding  a 
cause  and  cure  for  SIDS. 

We  decided,  on  the  basis  of  this  dis- 
appointing record,  that  we  could  not  wait 
any  longer  for  this  initiative  to  come 
from  HEW.  The  Senate  approved  a  more 
comprehensive,  stronger  version  of  S. 
1745  on  December  11  of  1973.  On  Janu- 
ary 21  of  this  year,  the  House  approved 
a  different  version  of  the  bill. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  what 
I  believe  will  be  an  effective  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Before  I  explain  the  changes,  I  request 
permission  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  report  on  S.  1745. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1745  is  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Identify  the  causes  and 
preventive  measures  needed  to  eliminate 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  and  to  pro- 
vide tnformatlon  and  covmsellng  services  to 
families  affected  by  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  and  to  personnel  who  come  In 
contact  with  the  victims  or  their  families. 

n.    LEGISLAXrVt    HISTORT 

On  May  8,  1973,  S.  1745  was  introduced  In 
the  Senate. 

Tne  Subcommittees  on  Children  and  Youth 
atid  on  Health  of  the  Committee  held  a  Joint 
hearing  on  S.  1745  on  September  20,  1973. 
At  that  hearing,  testimony  was  offered  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  representatives  of 
organizations  that  sene  parents  who  lose 
children  to  SIDS;  parents  who  have  lost 
children  to  SIDS:  and  medical  examiners  and 
other  experts  on  dealing  with  SIDS  cases. 
With  *he  e.xceptlon  of  the  administration, 
all  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for 
legislation  respecting  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome. 

On  October  10,  1973,  the  bUl  was  favorably 
ordered  reported  with  amendments  by  the 
Committee. 

m.    NEED    rOR    liEGISLATION 

At  least  10,000  babies  die  of  SIDS  each  year 
In  this  country.  The  disease  1^  the  largest 
killer  of  Infants  between  the  age  of  one 
month  and  12  months.  No  cause  and  no  pre- 
vention are  known  for  SIDS. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  public  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  about  the  disease,  families 
who  lose  ChUdren  suffer  acute  guilt  feelings 
and  other  problems  of  readjustment  to  nor- 
mal life. 

Thus  the  need  for  tihls  legislation  falls 
Into  three  major  categories:  research,  serv- 
ices to  families  and  statistics. 

1.  Scientific  research. ^At  the  committee's 
hearing.  Dr.  John  S.  Zapp.  Deputv  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislatioa  at  HEW,  testified: 

"The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  Is  now  supporting 
72  research  projects  aimed  at  understanding 
the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  •  •  » 
Research  In  related  arens  is  critical  to  the 
development  and  clarification  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  S.I.D.S.  and  reoresents  the  best  in- 
vestment of  our  research  funds  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  11  research  grants  and  contracts 
are  specifically  concerned  with  SIDS,  and  61 
grants  and  contracts  are  for  studies  re- 
lated to  the  syndrome.  FY  1973  support  ap- 
proximates $4.1  mUUon  compared  with  $3.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

"In  fiscal  year  1972,  21  research  grant 
applications  directly  related  to  SIDS  were  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Advisory  Child  Health 


and  Human  Development  CoxmcU.  Seven 
were  recommended  for  approval;  two  have 
been  funded.  Funding  of  three  is  anticipated 
this  month;  two  will  not  be  funded  because 
of  low  scientific  merit." 

At  the  hearing.  Dr.  Hussell  Fisher,  Chief 
Medical  Examiner  of  the  Stat©  of  Man,-land 
stated  that  research  efforts  "might  be  "made 
more  responsive  to  the  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  problem  by  enrmarking  funds  for 
this  special  problem." 

Saul  Goldberg,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Guild  for  Infant  Survival,  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  a  statement  he  pre- 
sented in  August  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment.  In  this 
paper  he  said : 

"This  lack  of  substantial  funding  Is  fur- 
ther explained  by  government  officials  by  a 
lack  of  •meritorious  research  Ideas'  or  'qual- 
ified researchers.'  Yet  there  are  several  po- 
tential researchers  ready  and  willing  to  In- 
vestigate SIDS  In  new  and  promising  direc- 
tions •   •   »" 

The  Committee  believes  it  Is  clear  that  no 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  SIDS 
can  be  found  without  a  focused,  concen- 
trated, continuing  medical  research  effort. 
Until  the  cause  and  cure  for  this  disease  are 
found,  thousands  of  families  win  continue  to 
suffer  the  tragedy  of  suddenly  losing  an  ap- 
parently thriving  baby. 

2.  Information  and  counseling  senices. 

S.J.  Res.  206,  which  was  passed  72-0  by  the 
Senate  June  7,  1972  contains  the  following 
passage: 

"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  directed  to  develop,  publish  and 
distribute  literature  to  be  used  in  educating 
and  cotmseling  coroners,  medical  examiners, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  similar  personnel 
and  parents,  future  parents  and  famUles 
whose  children  die,  to  the  nature  of  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome  and  to  the  needs  of 
families  affected  by  It." 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  types  of  programs 
required  to  respond  humanely  to  families 
who  lose  children  to  SIDB.  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  HEW  shows 
that  $75,000 — an  increase  of  only  about 
$8,000  over  the  previous  year — would  be 
spent  on  professional  and  public  informa- 
tion and  education  activities  relating  to 
SIDS  in  1974.  Dr.  Zapp  testified  that  no 
funds  have  been  spent  on  directly  training 
medical  examiners  and  other  personnel  who 
come  into  contact  with  SIDS  cases. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  provide  training  to  these  personnel 
In  order  to  minimize  the  grief  suffered  by 
families  who  lose  children  and  to  maximize 
the  results  of  research  efforts. 

At  the  hearing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smiley 
of  California  described  8n  ordeal  In  which 
they  were  charged  with  manslaughter  of 
their  Infant  daughter  who  was  later  found 
to  have  died  of  SIDS.  They  were  Jailed  for 
two  days  and  charges  against  them  were 
eventually  withdrawn  after  they  received 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  from  a  national 
organization  that  works  with  families  whose 
children  die  of  SIDS.  If  law  enforcement  and 
medical  personnel  received  adequate  train- 
ing in  the  diagnosis  of  SIDS;  and  in  how  to 
deal  with  parents  whose  child  had  recently 
died,  experiences  like  that  of  the  Smlleys 
v,'ould  be  less  likely  to  occur. 

Mrs.  Smiley  testified  that  she  had  not 
known  about  SIDS  until  after  her  baby 
died.  The  Committee  suggests  that  substan- 
tial feelings  of  guilt  and  misunderstanding 
cotild  be  alleviated  If  proepectlve  parents 
were  provided  with  Information  about 
SIDS. 

Dr.  Abraham  Bergman,  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  of  NIH  to 
study  the  handling  of  SIDS  cases  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden 
Infant  Death,  cited  examples  of  several  casea 
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In  which  parents  were  Jailed  before  the  cause 
of  their  child's  death  was  diagnosed  as  SIDS. 
"I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Committee  the 
impression  that  It  Is  common  practice  to 
throw  parents  into  Jail  when  their  babies  die 
of  crib  death.  I  am  aware  of  six  such  cases  In 
the  past  year.  There  are  probably  more  of 
which  I  am  not  aware,  but  even  so  It  Is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  approximate  eight 
thousand  families  who  lost  children  to  SIDS 
last  year.  This  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  however.  Is 
IntUcatlve  of  the  Ignorance  about  SIDS  In  the 
UnRed  States,  The  sad  part  Is  It  Is  all  so  un- 
necessary. By  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
amount  of  funds  •  •  •  and  Just  the  sem- 
blance of  some  action  on  the  part  of  HEW, 
the  human  aspects  of  SIDS  which  cause  an 
enormous  toll  of  mental  Illness  could  be 
solved  within  two  years." 

Dr.  Bergman  also  outlined  the  need  for  re- 
gional centers  to  deal  with  SIDS: 

"A  community  wide  system  must  be  estab- 
lished for  dealing  with  all  cases  of  sudden 
unexpected  Infant  death.  It  is  not  practical 
to  expect  every  community  to  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  proper  services. 
By  proper  services,  I  mean  (a)  performance 
of  autopsies  on  all  cases  of  sudden  unexpected 
infant  death  (b)  notification  of  the  famUy 
by  telephone  or  letter  within  24  hours  of  the 
result  of  the  autopsy,  (c)  the  use  of  SIDS  on 
the  death  certificate,  (d)  Information  and 
counseling  about  SIDS  by  a  knowledgeable 
health  professional.  Small  communities 
which  lack  trained  pathologists  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  adequate  service." 

S.  1745  provides  that  "The  Secretary, 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  centers  for  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  counseling,  informa- 
tion, educational  and  statistical  programs." 

In  most  cases,  the  Committee  suggests,  re- 
search Into  SIDS  covUd  frultftilly  be  coordi- 
nated through  these  regional  centers — one 
In  each  of  the  10  regions  currently  designated 
by  HEW.  It  is  hoped  that  If  all  research  with- 
in a  given  region  Ls  not  specifically  co".ducted 
by  the  regional  center,  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  establish  the  center  as  a  focal  point 
for  information  and  services  related  to  SIDS 
v.lthin  that  region. 

3.  Statistics. — The  "statistical  programs" 
referred  to  in  Sec.  1121(a)(1)  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  aor.ld  be  expected  to  consist  of 
compilation  of  the  mo.st  comprehe»^3ive,  re- 
liable statistics  possible  concerning  the  Inci- 
dence of  SIDS  within  the  region. 

The  Committee's  bill  also  provides  that 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  HEW  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  comparability  of  local  and 
state  statistics  relating  to  Sudden  Infant 
Death  S''ndrome. 

In  that  respect  Dr.  Bergman  testified  that 
the  survey  of  the  management  of  SIDS 
showed  the  need  for  development  of  stand- 
ardized terminology  and  statistics  on  the  dis- 
ease. 

"An  incredible  vaflety  of  terms  were  found 
on  death  certificates  to  describe  presumed 
crib  death.  Only  half  of  the  421  parents  in- 
terviewed were  told  their  b?.by  died  of  SIDS 
or  crib  death.  Eighty-three  percent  said  that 
the  verbal  explanation  provided  at  the  time 
of  death  varied  with  the  death  certificate 
diagnosis,  xinderstandably  leading  to  much 
confusion  and  bitterness." 

IV.     CUBRENT     RESE.\RCH     AND     STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  has  principal  responsi- 
bility for  federally -sponsored  research  on 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome.  Since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1963  the  NICHD  has  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  syndrome  and 
has  directed  Its  efforts  to  enlarge  our  under- 
standing of  it.  But  progress  had  been  slowed 
by  two  critical  factors:   (1)  Few  applications 


dealing  with  S.I.D.S.  had  been  submitted  to 
the  NICHD  for  consideration,  and  (21  the 
lack  of  a  code  for  the  syndrome  In  the  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Diseases  made  ac- 
curate mortality  rates  difficult  to  collect. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  NICHD  has 
intensified  Its  program  of  research  to  In- 
crease understanding  of  underlying  mecha- 
nisms of  the  syndrome,  to  discover  its  prob- 
able cause(s),  to  Identify  Infants  at  risk  of 
becoming  Its  victims,  to  explore  preventive 
approaches,  to  Inform  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  public  about  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome,  and  to  stimulate  scientists 
to  direct  their  Investigative  efforts  toward 
finding  the  solution  to  this  complex  prob- 
lem. The  Institute's  program  also  Includes 
plans  (1)  to  learn  more  about  the  current 
status  of  management  of  S.I.D.S.  cases  in 
the  United  States;  (2)  to  develop  guidelines 
for  use  by  coroners,  medical  exammers,  and 
pathologists  in  reporting  these  cases:  (3i 
to  support  interdisciplinary  educational  and 
research  conferences  and  workshops  con- 
cerned with  the  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome: and  (4)  to  prepare  and  distribute  sci- 
entific publications  and  public  information 
documents. 

In  FY  1973,  the  NICHD  supported  72  grants 
and  contracts  related  to  S.I.D.S.  with  a  total 
budget  of  $4.1  million.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
It  Is  projected  that  approximately  $3.5  mil- 
lion will  be  obligated  for  S.I.D.S.  research. 
This  program  has  developed  an  Investigation 
Into  the  etiology  of  the  syndrome  and  the 
psychological  consequences  of  the  event  on 
parents  and  siblings.  Seven  priority  areas  are 
highlighted.  These  Include: 

1.  Abnormal  sleep  patterns  related  to 
breathing  and  circulation  and  other  func- 
tions essential  to  life. 

2.  Respiratory,  cardiac,  and  circulatory 
responses  to  such  stimuli  as  excess  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood  or  oxygen  deficiency, 
which  mav  make  some  babies  likelv  to  die 
of  SIDS. 

3.  The  body's  system  for  temperature  reg- 
ulation and  Its  response  to  environmental 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  death  from 
S.I.D.S. 

4.  The  baby's  developing  Immune  system 
and  how  defects  in  development  may  pre- 
dispose an  infant  to  S.IX>.S. 

5.  The  distribution  of  S.I.D.S.  within  the 
population  and  characteristics  surrounding 
its  occurrence  in  order  to  identify  infants 
at  high  risk  and  to  try  to  determine  causes. 

6.  Studies  of  the  structural  and  functional 
changes  In  tissues  and  organs  which  may  be 
Involved  In  S.I.D.S. 

7.  The  psychological  stresses  experienced 
by  the  family  and  the  community  in  which 
S.I.D.S.  occurs. 

These  areas  of  emphasis  grew  out  of  a  re- 
search planning  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
NICHD  in  August  1971.  The  worlishop 
brought  together  investigators  with  scien- 
tific expertise  in  areas  which  could  have  a 
direct  or  contributing  Influence  upon  the 
cause  of  death  In  S.I.D.S.  This  meeting 
served  to  stimulate  research  In  S.I.D.S.  be- 
cause many  of  those  who  met  had  not  pre- 
viously been  directly  Involved  In  research 
on  S.I.D.S.,  nor  had  they  considered  the 
relevance  of  their  scientific  work  to  S.I.D.S. 

To  further  enhance  this  expanded  program 
of  research,  the  institute,  between  May  and 
September  1972,  sponsored  five  workshops 
relevant  to  the  seven  priority  areas.  The 
purpose  of  these  workshops  was  to  consider 
the  problem  at  hand,  to  Identify  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  SJ.D5.,  and  to 
highlight  specific  research  questions  In  need 
of  In-depth  study.  A  summary  report  for  each 
workshop  was  prepared  for  publication.  A 
seventh  workshop,  "Voids  in  Pathology  in 
the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,"  was 
held  In  the  Spring  of  1973.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences,  a  number  of  specific  re- 
searchable  questions  were  raised,  and  areas 


In  need  of  further  study   and  clarification 
were  Identified. 

Immunologic  Factors  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases Related  to  S.IJ3.S. — A  recent  NICHD- 
supported  study  has  suggested  that  viruses 
may  act  as  "triggering  agents"  In  some  cases 
of  SJ.D5.  A  review  of  previously  published 
research  In  the  S.I.D.S.  area  has  revealed  a 
mild  elevation  of  the  antibody  Inimunoglob- 
ulln  M  (IgM)  in  association  with  the  syn- 
drome. This  antibody  is  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  recovery  from  a  viral  infection. 
Although  this  research  suggests  association 
of  viral  Infection  with  S.I.D.S.,  no  specific 
agent  has  been  identlP.ed  with  the  syndrome. 
Studies  are  required  to  learn  if  S.IX».S. 
might  result  from  an  inappropriate  or  over- 
violent  response  of  the  baby's  defense  sys- 
tem to  a  challenge  by  a  virus  or  other 
stimuli.  Endotoxins — poisons  released  from 
certain  bacteria — are  known  to  cause  ill- 
nesses. However,  little  is  known  about  the 
relationship  between  maternal  endotoxin  ef- 
fects during  pregnancy  and  infant  reactions. 
Research  may  clarify  whe'rher  SIDS.  may 
be  the  result  of  an  allergy  to  endotoxin  ac- 
quired before  birth. 

In  addition,  the  workshops  revealed  that 
there  is  a  significant  lack  of  research  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  baby's  im- 
munologic system  both  before  birth  and 
shortly  after  birth.  Such  work  is  fundamen- 
tal to  Identifying  the  relationship  between 
Infectious  diseases,  and  S.I.D.S. 

Heart  and  Lung  Factors  in  S.IJJ.S. — 
NICHD-supported  research  with  an  animal 
model  suggests  that  S.I.D.S.  might  restUt 
from  a  failure  to  recover  from  a  normal  oxy- 
gen-conserving response — a  reflex  which  In- 
cludes a  temporary  halt  in  breathing,  s 
slowing  of  heartbeat,  and  constriction  of 
blood  vessels. 

The  role  of  breathing  and  circulation  In 
S.I.D.S.,  however,  is  still  far  from  clear. 
Scientists  attending  or.e  of  the  workshops 
suggested  that  although  heart  stoppage  Is 
probably  not  a  primary  factor  In  S.I.D.S  , 
more  research  should  be  carried  out  to  learn 
the  potential  effects  of  an  immature  heart 
adversely  reacting  to  a  wide  variety  of  stim- 
uli, including  low  oxygen  in  the  surround- 
ings and  high  carbon  dioxide  levels  in  the 
blood.  Similar  stimuli  could  also  aidversely 
affect  the  still-developinc;  respiratory  system. 
Relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on 
the  development  of  swallowing,  vocalization, 
and  breathing  in  the  Infant.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, according  to  scientists,  that  uncoordi- 
nated activity  In  these  three  modalities  could 
lead  to  respiratory  obstruction  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  oxygen  supply. 

Other  slg.nlficant  voids  In  our  knowledge 
abovit  S.I.D.S.  warrant  further  attention. 
For  example,  much  more  needs  to  be  learned 
about  changes,  at  a  microscopic  level,  in  the 
tissues  of  the  kidney,  nasopharynx,  larynx, 
and  heart  of  S.I.D.S.  victims. 

Neurologic  factors  in  S./.D.S.— Many  stud-! 
les.  IncUiding  several  supported  by  NICHD.' 
have  reported  that  most  S.I.D.S.  deaths  occur 
during  sleep  and  that  death  does  not  seem 
to  Involve  an  outward,  violent  struggle. 

A  great  deal  of  research  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  understand  the  complex  re- 
lationships among  sleep,  the  developing 
nervous  system,  and  the  mattiring  respira- 
tory svstem  and  how  they  might  be  involved 
in  S.I.D.S.  J 

Sleep  deprivation  and  the  occurrence  of| 
S.I.D.S.  following  such  an  experler.ce  should 
be  clarified,  since  it  has  been  reported  that 
immature  animals  may  die  in  the  sleep 
period  immediately  following  sleep  depriva- 
tion. It  Is  known  that  Increased  rapid  eye 
movement  (REM)  sleep,  or  periods  of  "light, 
active"  sleep  accompany  sleep  deprivation. 
It  has  been  hypothesized  that  babies  may 
die  of  S.I.D.S.  during  such  periods  of  active 
sleep  because  their  immature  nervous,  res- 
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piratory.    and    circulatory    systems    have    a 
low  tolerance  for  such  circumstances. 

Epidemiologic  research  in  SIJ).S. — Cur- 
rent epidemiologic  data  falls  to  differentiate 
S.I.D.S.  from  other  caiLses  of  IrJant  death 
and  few  risk  factors  have  been  'elucidated 
which  are  specific  for  S.I.D.S.  In  addition, 
epidemiologic  studies  to  date  have  been 
retrospective  or  "after-the-fact";  prospec- 
tive studes  are  now  needed.  These  could  In- 
clude studies  relating  maternal  factors  and 
events  occurring  at  birth  or  just  after  birth 
to  later  occurrence  of  S.I.D.S. 

There  Is  need,  according  to  workshop  par- 
ticipants, for  an  laternatlonally  accepted 
definition  of  S.I.D.S.  and  uniformity  in 
Identifying  as  SJ.D.S.  on  death  certificates, 
all  sudden,  unexplained,  and  unexpected 
deaths  of  Infants. 

Behavioral  af^pects  of  S.I  D.S. — A  recently 
supported  study  by  NICHD  ha.s  Indicated 
that  one  of  the  unsolved  problenis  with 
S.I.D.S.  is  the  lack  of  understanding  ex- 
tended to  families  of  victims.  Frequently, 
the  study  showed,  parents  are  accused 
wrongly  of  neglect  or  child  abuse  and  suffer 
deep  feelings  of  guilt. 

At  present,  very  Utile  is  known  about  the 
personal,  emotional,  or  social  characteristics 
of  parents  who  lost  a  child  to  S.I.D.S.  It  Is 
not  known  to  whom  parents  ti:rn  for  help, 
nor  the  resf>onse  they  are  likely  to  receive. 
The  re^jonse  of  the  community  or  commun- 
ity organizations  to  a  death  from  S.I.D.S.  and 
IndlvlduaJ  grief  has  not  been  Investigated  in 
dept^.  Studies  need  to  be  conducted  to  learn 
If  problems  of  grief  can  best  be  handled  by 
coimaellng  from  health  professionals,  through 
voluntary  parents'  organizations,  or  by  other 
means. 

-Mthough  much  research  has  been  under- 
taken to  learn  about  response  to  death  fol- 
lowing long-term  lllnesa.  little  Is  known  about 
the  Impact  of  an  unexpected  childhood  death. 
In  addition,  studies  need  to  be  carried  out  to 
learn  about  the  response  of  other  children  In 
a  family  which  has  lost  an  infant  to  S.I.D.S. 
Classification. — The  Department  (NTCHD 
and  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics) 
has  worked  with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  create  a  separate  category  for  S.I.D.S. 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  International  Clas- 
sification of  Diseases. 

V.    COMMITTZE    VIEWS 

The  Ckimmittee  believes  It  has  become  es- 
sential to  enact  legislation  specifically  re- 
specting SID8  in  order  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams of  research,  counseling,  information 
and  public  education  be  effectively  Imple- 
mented. 

On  June  7.  1972  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  206  relating  to  SIDS  by  a 
vote  of  72-0.  The  basic  purpose  of  that  Reso- 
lution was  to  assure  that  the  maximum  re- 
sources and  effort,  through  the  Department 
of  HEW,  be  concentrated  on  research  into 
SIDS  and  on  the  extension  of  services  to 
families  who  lose  children  to  the  disease,  A 
copy  of  S.J.  Res.  206  is  Included  as  Appen- 
dix  I. 

It  has  been  19  months  since  the  passage  of 
S.J.  Res.  206.  And  the  Committee  is  disap- 
pointed and  cot  satisfied  with  the  magnitude 
and  the  scope  of  the  SIDS  program  adminis- 
tered by  DHEW.  In  Its  testimonv  before  the 
Committee  the  Administration  testified  that 
It  has  only  11  research  grants  and  contracts 
for  studies  specifically  concerned  with  SIDS. 
These  grants  and  contracts  amount  to  $603.- 
575.  Furthermore,  the  Administration's  testi- 
mony makes  clear  that  HEW  makes  virtually 
no  effort  In  respect  to  counse'.ln<T  informa- 
tion, public  education  and  statl.stical  effort 
respecting  SIDS.  which  is  most  unfortunate 
given  the  clear  intent  of  the  Com.mittee  and 
the  Senate  as  expressed  in  S.J.  Res.  206  re- 
garding the  need  for  an  increased  effort  in 
these  areas. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  rejects  the  Ad- 
ministration    position    on    S.     1745,    which 
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states,  "The  authority  proposed  by  S.  1745 
for  support  of  research  Ui  SIDS  duplicates  the 
broad  and  flexible  authorities  that  are  already 
available  under  the  PHB  Act.  Under  existing 
authority  the  NICHD  and  other  DHEW  pro- 
grams are  aggressively  moving  toward  the 
goal  of  understanding  the  causes  of  SIDS  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  it  presents.  As  out- 
lined above,  we  have  Identified  the  critical 
factors  hindering  our  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  have  made  much  progress  in  re- 
moving these  obstacles.  Additional  authori- 
ties, such  as  those  proposed  in  S.  1745  would 
provide  no  advantages  to  the  effective  activi- 
ties already  under  way  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  recommend  against 
enactment  of  3.  1745." 

VI.    TABULATION    OP   VOTES    CAST    IN 
COMMrtTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  183(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  in 
Committee : 

There  were  no  rollcall  votes  cast  in  the 
Committee.  The  motloa  to  favorably  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  carried  unanimously 
by  voice  vote. 

Vn.  COST  ESTIMATES  PURSCANT  TO  SECTION  252 
OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

In  accordance  with  S«ctlon  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  91st  Congress)  the  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  the  cost  which  would  be 
incurred  In  carrying  out  this  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


(In  thousafidsl 


1974        1975        1976      Total 


Biomedical  research 7, 0(jO      8,000      9,000    24  000 

Counseling,  education,  »nd 
statistical  programs 3.000      4,000      5,000    12  000 


Total. 


10,0|Jd    12, 


000    14,000    36,000 


Vm.   SECTION-BT-SEOTION   ANALYSIS 

Section  1— Short  title 

Designates  the  title  of  this  Act  as  the  "Sud- 
den Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of  1973." 
Section  2 — Statement  oj  purpose 

Cites  the  purpose  of  the  Act  as  follows: 
(1)  to  provide  financial  a-ssistance  for  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  and  (2)  to 
provide  Information  and  counseling  services 
to  families  and  personnel  involved  with  sud- 
dent  infant  death  syndrome. 
Section  3 — .4ti(;ior<2at;o«  of  appropriations 

This  section  describea  technical  amend- 
ments to  Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  801)  Including  the 
addition  of  the  following  subsection: 

Section  441(b)(1).  Designates  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  through  tha  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  to 
carry  out  research  programs  on  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome. 

(2)  Authorizes  appropHations  under  this 
subsection  amounting  to:  S7  mUllon  for  fis- 
cal year  1974:  S8  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
and  $9  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Section  4 — Amendment  to  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

This  section  cites  two  amendments  to  title 
XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 

(1;  amends  title  XI  by  adding  the  words, 
"and  Perinatal  Biology  and  Infant  Mortal- 
ity," to  the  title. 

(2)  amends  title  XI  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

PART   C— SUDDEN   INFANT   DEATH   STNDEOMB 

Sudden  Infant  Syndrome  Counseling  In- 
formation, Educational,  and  Statistical 
Programs.  i 


Section  1121.  (a)(1)  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  non-profit  entitles  through  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs to  establish  regional  centers  for  coun- 
seling, information,  educational,  and  statis- 
tical programs  on  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome. 

(2)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  to  establish  an  infor- 
mation and  educational  program  on  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  professional  edu- 
cational materials  relating  to  the  syndrome 
and  the  dissemination  of  such  materials  to 
the  Involved  persons.  This  program  may  be 
carried  out  through  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  or  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entltaes  and  Individuals. 

(b)  Authorizes  appropriations  under  this 
section  amounting  to:  S3  raillion  for  fis- 
cal year  1974;  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
and  $5   million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Application;  administration  of  grant  and 
contract  program 

Section  1122.  Requires  applicants  for 
grants  under  this  title  to: 

(1)  Insure  that  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  Provide  for  appropriate  -community 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  this  title. 

(3)  Establish  procedures  to  control  and 
account  for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  appli- 
cants under  this  title. 

(4)  Provide  for  making  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

Reportg 

Section  1123.  (a)  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  submit  comprehensive  reports 
each  year  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  recom- 
mend additional  legislation  regarding  this 
title  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Section   5 — Health  Survey   and   Studies 

This  section  amends  Section  305(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  the  Insertion 
at  the  end  of  that  section  the  following 
phrase,  "specifically  Including  statistics  re- 
lating to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome." 

DC.    CHANCES   IN    EXISTING    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black  brackets,  new 
matter  Is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in 
which  no  changes  Is  proposed  Is  shown  in 
romaii)  : 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

*  •  •  *  • 

THE    NATIONAL    HEALTH    SURVEYS    AND    STUDIES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  is  au- 
thorized, (1)  to  make,  by  sampling  or  other 
appropriate  means,  surveys  and  special  stu- 
dies of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  extent  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability and  related  information  such  as: 
(A)  the  number,  age,  sex.  ability  to  work  or 
engage  in  other  activities,  and  occupation  or 
activities  of  persons  afflicted  with  chronic  or 
other  disease  or  injury  or  handicapping  con- 
dition; (B)  the  type  of  disease  or  injurv  or 
handicapping  condition  of  each  person  so 
afflicted;  (C)  the  length  of  time  that  each 
such  person  has  been  prevented  from  carry- 
ing on  his  occupation  or  activities;  (D)  the 
amounts  and  types  of  services  received  for  or 
because  of  such  conditions;  (E)  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  impacts  of  such  conditions; 
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(F)  health  care  resources;  (G)  environ- 
mental and  social  health  hazards;  and  (H) 
family  formation,  growth,  and  dissolution; 
and  (2)  in  connection  therewith,  to  develop 
and  test  new  or  Improved  methods  for  ob- 
taining current  data  on  Illness  and  disability 
and  related  information.  No  information  ob- 
tained in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
statistical  purposes  for  which  It  was  supplied 
except  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; nor  may  any  such  information  be  pub- 
lished If  the  particular  establishment  or 
person  supplying  it  Is  Identifiable  except 
with  the  consent  of  such  establishment  or 
person. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract,  to  undertake  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evaluation, 
relating  to  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  a  cooperative  system  for  producing  com- 
parable and  uniform  health  information  and 
statistics  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  specifically  including  statistics  relat- 
ing to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Part  E — Institutes  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

establishment  of  institute  of  child  health 
and  human  development 

Sec.  441.  (ai  The  Surgeon  General  Is  auth- 
orized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
establish  in  the  Public  Health  Service  an 
In.stitute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search and  training  relating  to  maternal 
health,  child  health,  and  human  develop- 
ment, including  research  and  training  In 
the  spyeclal  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  mothers  and  children  and  in  the 
basic  sciences  relating  to  the  process  of  hu- 
man growth  and  development.  Including 
prenatal  development. 

(t))ii)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  shall  carry  out- research  pro- 
grams specifically  relating  to  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome. 

\2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

«  «  •  •  • 

TITLE  -I— GENETIC  BLOOD  DISORDERS— 
AND  PRENATAL  BIOLOGY  AND  INFANT 
MORTALITY 

•  «  *  •  • 
Part  B— Cooleys  Anemia  Programs 

cooley's  anemia  screening,  tre.^tment,  and 
covnsellng,    research,    and    information 
and  education  programs 
Sec.  nil.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  entities,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entities,  for  projects  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  primarily  through  other 
existing  health  programs,  of  Cooley's  anemia 
screening,    treatment,    and    counseling    pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entities  and  Individuals,  for  projects  for  re- 
search in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  Cooley's  anemia,  including  proj- 
ects for  the  development  of  effective  and 
inexpensive  tests  which  will  identify  those 
who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  program 
to  develop  information  and  educational  ma- 
terials relEtlng  to  Cooley's  anemia  and  to 
disseminate  such  Information  and  materials 
to  persons  providing  health  care  and  to  the 
public  generally.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
such  program  through  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  or  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  and  indivldvials. 


(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1).  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (Ai(2).  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  (3),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1073.  and  for  e.ich  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

VOLUNTARY     PARTICIPATION 

Sec  1112.  The  participation  by  any  Indi- 
vidual In  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  part  shall  be  wholly  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assis- 
tance from,  or  to  participation  in,  any  other 
program. 

APPLIC\TIONS:     ADMINISTRATION    OP    GRANT    AND 
CONTR.-^CT     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1113.  la)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  containing 
and  accompanied  by  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  applica- 
tion shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  assistance  under  this  part  is 
sought  will  be  admin'stered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

1 2)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of  all 
test  results,  medical  records,  and  other  In- 
formation regarding  screening,  counseling,  or 
treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except  for 
(A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or  his 
guardian)  consents  to  be  released,  or  (B) 
statistical  data  compiled  without  reference 
to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient; 

(3)  provide  lor  appropriate  community 
representation  In  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant 
under  this  part; 

(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  ftmds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
.such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)(1)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (B)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  in  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  need  of  the 
services  provided  under  such  programs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  un- 
der section  llllia)  (1)  or  a  screening,  treat- 
ment, and  counseling  prcgram  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  scresnlng  provided  by 
such  program  will  be  done  through  an  effec- 
tive and  Inexpensive  Cooley's  anemia  screen- 
ing test. 

PITBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  1114.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  voluntary  Cooley's  anemia  screen- 
ing, counseling,  and  treatment.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  utilize  eftectlve  and  Inexpensive 
Cxioley's  anemia  screening  tests,  shall  be 
made  available  through  facilities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  any  person  requesting 
screening,  counseling,  or  treatment,  and  shall 
Include  appropriate  publicity  of  the  avail- 
ability and  voluntary  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams. 


REPORTS 

Sec.  1115.  fa)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  bn  the  admin- 
istration of  this  part. 

(b»  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

Part  C — Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Sudden  infant  death  syndrome  counseling, 
information,    educational,    and    statistical 
programs 

Sec.  1121.  (a)(2)  The  Secretary  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  may  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities,  for  Vie  estab- 
lishment of  regional  centers  for  sudden  in- 
fant death  syndrome  counseling,  information, 
educational,  and  statistical  programs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 
shall  carry  out  a  program  to  develop  public 
information  and  professional  educational 
materials  relating  to  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  and  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion and  materials  to  persons  providing 
health  care,  public  safety  officials,  and  to  the 
public  generally.  The  Secretaary  may  carry 
out  such  program  through  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  entities  and, 
individuals. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

Application:  Administration  of  grant  and 
contract  programs 

Spc.  1122.  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be 
made  under  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  ro7iTaining  and 
accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary.  Each  applicant 
shall — 

{1)  provide  that  the  program  and  activities 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  is  sought, 
ipill  be  administered  by  or  under  supervision 
of  the  applicant : 

12)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  (with  special  consideration 
given  to  groups  previously  involved  with  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome  i  and  the  de- 
I'elopment  and  operation  of  any  program 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  part; 

(3)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls  and  fund, 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessart/ 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap-i 
plicant  under  this  part:  and 

(4  I  provide  for  making  such  re^^orts  in  sucht 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  th 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Reports 

Sec.  1123.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepan 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmitta 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after  tha 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ad-i 
ministration  of  this  Act  with  regard  to 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  I 

lb)  The  report  required  by  this  s  ction 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  Midi-^ 
tional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deemi 
necessary. 


X.  Appendix  I 
|S.J.  Res.  206.  92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

Calendar  No.  796 

(Report  No.  92-830] 

Joint  resolution   relating  to   sudden   infant 

death  syndrome 

Whereas    sudden    Infant    death    syndrome 

kills  more  infants  between  the  age  of  on* 
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month  and  one  year  than  any  other  disease; 
and 

Whereais  the  cause  and  prevention  of  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome  are  uioknown; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge about  the  disease  and  Its  effects  among 
the  public  and  professionals  who  come  Into 
contact  with  It:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  i.ssembled.  That  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Joint  resolution  to  assure  that  the 
maximum  resources  and  effort  be  concea- 
tratid  on  medical  research  lato  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  and  on  the  extension  of 
services  to  families  who  lose  children  to  the 
dLseafe. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Institute  of  ChUd 
Health  and  Human  Development,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
l3  hereby  directed  to  designate  the  search  for 
a  cause  and  prevention  of  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  as  one  of  the  [top]  highest 
priorities  In  Intramural  research  efforts  and 
In  the  awarding  of  research  and  research 
traimng  grants  and  fellowships;  and  to  en- 
courage researchers  to  submit  proposals  for 
Investigations  of  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  develop,  publish, 
emd  distribute  literature  to  be  used  In  edu- 
cating and  counseimg  coroners,  medical  ex- 
aminers, nurses,  social  workers,  and  similar 
personnel  and  parents,  future  parents,  and- 
families  whose  children  die,  to  the  nature  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  to  the 
needs  of  families  affected  by  It. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  fiirther  directed  to  work  to- 
ward the  Institution  of  statistical  reporting 
procedures  that  will  provide  a  reliable  Index 
to  the  mcldence  and  distribution  of  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome  cases  throughout  the 
Nation;  to  work  toward  the  availability  of 
autopsies  of  children  who  apparently  die  of 
sudden  death  syndrome  and  for  prompt  re- 
lease of  the  results  to  their  parents:  and  to 
add  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  to  the 
International  Classification  of  Disease. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
HETW,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  to  es- 
tablish regional  centers  for  counseling, 
information,  educational  and  statistical 
programs  on  SIDS.  Authorizations  for 
this  proixram  in  the  Senate  bill  were  $3 
million  for  fiscal  1974;  $4  million  for 
1975:  and  $5  'lullion  for  1976.  The  House 
version  authorized  $2  million  each  for 
the  3  years. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  au- 
thorizations of  $2  million  for  1974:  $3 
million  for  1975  and  $4  million  for  1976. 
It  also  includes  language  from  the  House 
bill  specifying  more  clearly  the  purposes 
for  vhich  £?rants  and  contracts  awarded 
under  the  program  can  be  used.  These 
activities  are  "the  collection,  analysis 
and  furnishing  of  information — derived 
from  post  mortem  examinations  and 
other  means — relating  to  the  causes  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome:  and  "the 
provision  of  information  and  counseling 
to  families  affected  by  sudden  infant 
death  sjTidrome." 

Language  concerning  the  creation  of 
regional  centers  for  these  activities  has 
been  deleted  to  provide  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  grant  programs.  It  Is  our 
Intention  not  to  preclude  the  creation  of 
regional  centers,  but  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  variety  of  approaches  to  counseling, 


education,  information  and  statistical 
activities  to  be  tried.  In  many  cases, 
commonsense  might  suggest  that  crea- 
tion of  a  regional  center  would  be  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  way  of 
dealing  with  these  concerns;  as  well  as 
for  coordinating  research  efforts. 

The  other  major  section  of  this  bill 
deals  with  research.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  SIDS  research  program  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment. Authorizations  were  $7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974:  S8  million  for  1975; 
and  $9  million  for  1976.  The  bill  parsed 
by  the  House  contained  no  research  au- 
thorization. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  com- 
promise language: 

The  Secretarv",  through  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, shall  carry  out  research  programs  spe- 
clflcally  relating  to  sutiden  Infant  death 
syndrome. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  requires 
a  detailed  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  extent  of  the  research  conducted 
each  year  and  on  the  number  and 
amount  of  researcli  and  grant  contract 
applications  which  have  not  been  funded. 
In  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  we  have  had  a  continuing 
debate  with  NICHD  about  what  consti- 
tutes research  on  SIDS.  Our  contention 
is  that  the  scope  and  sorioasness  of  this 
disease  require  a  focused,  concentrated 
research  effort.  However,  close  examina- 
tion of  past  researcli  efforts  showed  us 
that  most  funds  attributed  to  "SIDS" 
research  were  not  specifically  targeted 
on  that  disease,  but  on  broader  cate- 
gories. For  example,  in  fiscal  1973, 
NICHD  reported  an  expenditure  of  $4.1 
million  on  SIDS  research  but  only  $603,- 
575  of  that  could  be  characterized  as 
"primary"  SIDS  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  section  of 
this  bill  is  to  encourage  NICHD  to  sig- 
nificantly expand  and  focus  its  research 
program. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee; 
and  to  Representative  Paul  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  for 
their  invaluable  assistance  in  moving 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress. 

I  request  mianimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  S.  1745,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinE?  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1745 
A   Bill    to    provide   flnanelal    assistance    for 
research  activities  for  tfce  study  of  sudden 
Infant    death    syndrome,    and    for    other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT     OF    PUBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  Identify  the 
cau.ses  and  preventive  measures  needed  to 
eliminate  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  to 
provide  Information  and  counseling  services 
to  families  affected  by  sudden  Infant  death 


syndrome  and  to  persormel  engaged  In  re- 
search for  the  prevention  of  sudden  Infant 
deaths. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    AITROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  US.C.  201)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  subsection  deilgnation  "(a)" 
immediately  before  the  first  sentence  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  shall  carry  out  research  pro- 
grams specifically  relating  to  sudden  mfant 
death  syndrome. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
.section  $7,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLr  XI  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  title  of  title  XI  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  words  "AND  PERI- 
NATAL BIOLOGY  AND  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY". 

(b)  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  C — Sudden   Infant  Death  Syndbomk 
"sitdden  infant  death  syndrome  counsel- 
ing,  information,   b3)ucat10nal,  and   sta- 
tistical programs 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  centers  for  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  counseling,  information, 
educational,  and  statistical  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  through  the  Assl.stant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 
shall  carry  out  a  program  to  develop  public 
information  and  professional  educational 
materials  relating  to  sudden  infant  death 
syudrom.e  and  to  disseminate  such  Informa- 
tion and  materials  to  persons  providing 
health  care,  public  safety  officials,  and  to  the 
public  generally.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  program  through  grants  to  public 
and  nonnroflt  private  entitles  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  entitles  and  in- 
dividuals. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"application;     administration    of    grant    AND 
CONTRACT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1122.  A  grant  under  this  part  mav 
be  made  under  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  containing 
and  accompanied  by  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  applicant 
shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  program  and  activ- 
ities for  which  assistance  under  this  part  la 
sought  will  be  administered  bv  or  under  su- 
pers-islon  of  the  applicant: 

"(2)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  (with  special  consideration 
given  to  groups  previously  Involved  with  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome)  and  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  any  program 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  part; 

"(3)  set  forth  such  fiBcal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accx)untlng  for  Federal  fviads  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secrettuy  may  reeisonably  require. 
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"Sec.  1123.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  with  regard  to  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome . 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.". 

HEALTH  SURVEY  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  305(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Ser»-ice  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "specifically  including  statistics 
relating  to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
1745 — Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Act  of  1974 — which  I  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept. 

This  measure  will  allow  us  to  begin  to 
establish  an  appropriate  national  com- 
mitment to  adequately  fund  appropriate 
biomedical  research  and  develop  appro- 
priate information  and  counseling  serv- 
ices to  respond  humanely  to  families  who 
lose  children  to  SIDS. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  of  "crib 
death,"  as  the  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  is  often  called,  is  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  an  infant  not  known 
to  have  had  a  serious  disease  and  whose 
death  remains  unexplained  after  com- 
plete autopsy.  Based  upon  findings  from 
several  epidemiologic  studies,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  rate  from  SIDS  is 
about  3  per  1,000  live  births.  In  this 
country,  we  estimate  that  some  7,000  to 
10,000  infants  die  each  year  as  a  result 
of  this  syndrome,  which  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  infancy — up  to  1  year — 
after  the  first  month  of  life.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  baby  is  apparently  in 
good  health  and  feeds  without  difficulty. 
While  there  may  be  evidence  of  a  slight 
cold  or  stuffy  nose,  there  is  usually  no 
history  of  a  serious  upper  respiratory  in- 
fection. Often,  the  infant  Is  placed  In  his 
or  her  crib  for  a  nap  or  for  the  night, 
and  several  hours  later  is  found  dead. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $9  mil- 
lion over  3  years  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary public  and  professional  informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  resestfch  being  carried  out 
and  the  need  for  additional  research 
funding  as  it  relates  specifically  to  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
so  that  we  may  move  aggressively  toward 
the  goal  of  vmderstanding  the  causes  of 
SIDS  and  dealing  with  the  resulting 
problems  of  this  tragic  disease. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT— VETO 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2589),  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  time  could  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  vdll  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
proceed  now  with  an  opening  statement 
and  then  yield  to  my  colleague,  if  that  is 
all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  is  a  fiagrant  show  of  contempt  for  the 
impact  of  fuel  shortages  and  soaring  fuel 
prices  on  the  American  people. 

Tlie  President's  veto  message  contains 
nothing  new. 

He  defends  and  advocates  higher  oil 
prices. 

He  opposes  vmemployment  compensa- 
tion for  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  jobs. 

He  opposes  low-interest  loans  to  home- 
owners and  to  small  businesses. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  energy 
emergency  bill  contains  every  reasonable 
authority  to  deal  with  the  shortage  that 
the  administration  has  requested,  and 
much  essential  authority  which  was  not 
requested. 

Over  a  period  of  4  months,  the  Con- 
gress has  worked  diligently  to  provide 
the  executive  branch  with  adequate  au- 
thority to  manage  energy  shortages  and 
control  soaring  fuel  prices. 

Congress  has  acted  on  its  o\\ti  initia- 
tive from  the  outset.  While  the  execu- 
tive branch  agreed  in  principle  with  the 
need  for  such  action,  it  has  never  submit- 
ted specific  legislation  and  provided  httle, 
if  any,  serious  assistance  to  the  Congress 
in  developing  an  effective  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  by  overwhelming  majorities.  As 
it  was  sent  to  the  President,  the  act  gave 
him  essential  authority  to  promulgate 
energy  conservation  plans,  institute  ra- 
tioning if  necessary,  convert  powerplants 
to  coal  and  thereby  conserve  petroleum 
supplies,  and  provide  additional  imem- 
ployment  assistance  benefits  to  those  un- 
employed because  of  the  energy  shortage. 

But  what  the  administration  could  not 
stand,  above  all.  in  the  Emergency  Act, 
was  the  congressional  determination  that 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  prices  be  held 
at  reasonable  levels. 

The  President  asserts  that  the  price 
rollback  in  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
would  "result  in  reduced  energy  sup- 
plies." that  "the  oil  industry  would  be 
unable  to  sustain  its  present  production." 

That  assertion  is  preposterous.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1973,  the  domestic  oil  industry 
was  producing  9.4  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  at  an  average  price  of  $3.40. 
In  February  1974,  it  produced  9.2  million 
barrels  a  day  at  an  average  price  of 
S6.95.  So  it  is  obvious  that  production  was 
200,000  barrels  a  day  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  crude  oil  prices  have 
doubled,  and  crude  oil  production  has  not 
increased  one  whit.  It  is  down. 

Let  us  look  at  the  largest  exempt  cate- 


gory of  crude  oil.  In  Februarj-  1973,  pro- 
duction from  stripper  wells  in  the  United 
States  v.as  1.17  million  barrels  per  day, 
at  an  average  price  of  $3.40.  In  February 
1974,  stripper  well  production  was  1.15 
million  barrels,  at  an  average  price  of 
$10.35.  Prices  have  nearly  tripled,  and 
production  is  no  higher  than  it  was  1 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  price  rollback  pro- 
vision of  the  .Energy  Emergency  Act  is 
very  moderate.  Many  Members  feel  that 
even  $5.25  per  barrel  is  not  justified — 
either  by  increased  costs  or  by  the  need 
for  incentives.  But  the  Congress  has  been 
exceedingly  cautious  in  this  legislation, 
lest  the:.-e  by  any  chance  that  a  price 
rollback  might  reduce  future  production. 
We  have  provided  a  general  price  ceiling 
54  percent  higher  than  the  average  price 
of  1  year  ago,  and  have  permitted  the 
administration  to  increase  this  ceiling 
for  reasonable  categories  of  production — 
like  stripper  v.ells — to  an  average  of 
$7.09 — more  than  twice  the  price  of  1 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  override 
this  veto  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer— and  I  think  of  all  those  propane 
users  in  particular — $20  million  per  day, 
$600  million  per  month,  and  $7.3  billion 
this  year.  These  exce.ss  prices  are  not  an 
incentive  to  increase  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, which  are  today  at  tlie  higli- 
est  levels  we  can  reasonably  expect, 
given  the  acreage  under  lease,  the  sup- 
ply of  drilling  rigs,  materials,  and  skilled 
persormel.  These  excess  prices  are  pure 
windfalls:  they  are  both  a  stimulus  to 
cost  inflation  and  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy. With  inflation  raging  at  record 
rates  and  the  Nation  on  the  brink  of  a 
recession,  this  veto  Is  the  height  of 
economic  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  the  final  round  on  the  Energ>' 
Emergency  Act  after  struggling  with  this 
bill  for  more  than  4  months. 

Maiiy  of  us  have  spoken  at  length  on 
the  infirmities  of  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  price  rollback  provision.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  insisted  that  this 
section  remain  in  the  bill. 

Basic  economics  dictates  that  the  sup- 
ply of  energy  is  significantly  elastic  to 
price.  Higher  prices  stimulate  greater 
production  efforts,  and  consequently  in- 
creased supply.  FPC  regulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices — which  resulted  in  arti- 
ficially infiated  demand  and  depressed 
the  supply  of  natural  gas — is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  expected  from 
Government  control  of  petroleum  prices. 
In  light  of  current  shortages,  how  can 
Senators  responsibly  support  a  measure 
which  will  almost  certainly  inhibit  devel- 
opment of  energy  supply? 

By  the  same  token,  how  can  Senators 
supirort  a  measure  which  undoubtedly 
will  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer over  the  long  run?  Let  me  assure 
you  that  every  barrel  of  domestic  oil  that 
the  Industry  cannot  afford  to  produce  at 
$5.25  or  even  $7.09  or  $9  or  $10  a  barrel 
will  be  imported — and  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  stratospheric  prices  ol 
foreign  oil  today.  Consumers  will  end  uji 
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paying  more,  not  less,  for  fuel.  Our 
balance  of  payments  will  deteriorate 
rapidly. 

If  we  reject  this  bill  and  let  our  do- 
mestic oil  industrj'  work,  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  and  our  inter- 
national economic  position.  It  will  mean 
more  jobs  and  more  tax  revenue. 

To  avoid  short-term  windfalls,  it  would 
be  wise  to  adopt  proposals  of  the  type 
recently  proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  should  Include  a  provision  for 
crediting  against  the  tax  the  reinvest- 
ment of  additional  revenues  in  domestic 
energy  producing  projects.  A  measure 
such  as  that  would  not  only  avoid  excess 
profits,  but  also  encourage  development 
of  increased  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  roUing  back  prices 
as  provided  for  in  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  will  lead  to  longer  lines  at  the  gaso- 
line pumps.  Consumer  prices  will  rise  as 
tiie  higher  cost  of  importing  petroleum 
to  replace  the  domestic  production  lost 
due  to  reduced  prices  is  passed  through 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  the  independent 
producer,  rather  than  the  major  oU  com- 
panies, who  will  suffer  because  marginal 
wells  are  the  ones  most  vulnerable  to  the 
effects  of  lower  prices.  Our  economy  will 
expenence  an  unnecessary  drain  of  bil- 
hons  of  dollars  annually  for  foreign  oil 
How  can  Senators  responsibly  support  a 
measure  which  will  produce  such  poten- 
tially disastrous  results? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  took  that  roll- 
back proposal  up  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  there  were  hearings  which  were 
called  hastily  and  which  were  held  in  an 
atmosphere  of  near  hysteria.  When  this 
bill  came  to  the  floor,  the  Senate  did  not 
have  the  facts  neces.sarj^  to  deal  with 
this  provision.  During  debate  on  the  bill 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  made  a  great  number  of  claims 
as  to  what  the  rollback  provision  would 
do.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  chairman's 
arguments  were  not  and  are  not  based 
on  facts.  I  think  he  was  receiving  infor- 
mation that  was  not  factual.  I  would  like 
to  go  over  some  of  the  points  of  the  pre- 

ir^oK'ISd';  '^'"^"^  "'^^^  ^-^^ 

Senator  Jackson  said: 

•nie  unregulated  and  artlflclaUy  hleh  orlce 

It  lf«Srd,n "'''' ,°"  ''  «'"nter^pr^uSe 
mpnt^^  ^^  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  discoveries.  Instead  of  en- 
acr^l^'fhr'^  development  of  new  ,SdcSt 
ODt^slte  Tt  ^n**'"*  P'*'"  structure  does  the 
opposite.  It  encourages  the  drUllng  of  new 

That  is  absolutely  wrong 

The  facts  are  that  higher  prices  are 
stimulating  production.  New  oil  is  either 
production  from  wells  drlUed  since  ml 
or  incremental  production— over  and 
r^Ztr^^^  ^^l^^  °^  P'-o^^'^t  in  the  com- 
parable month  of  1972-the  base  year  If 
a  new  well  were  drilled  next  to  an  old 
wel .  production  from  the  old  well  would 
decline  and  offset  the  credit  for  the  new 
production,  unless  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced from  the  lease  increased  over  the 
level  of  1972.  Only  the  cumulative  in- 
crease counts  as  "new"  oil.  and  that  is 
the  whole  idea— to  increase  total  U.S. 
crude  oil  production.  To  qualify  as  a  to- 


tally "new"  well,  it  must  be  in  another 

lease,  not  just  next  to  an  old  well. 
Senator  Jackson  said  that — 
Respected  oU  analysts  .      .  say  that  these 

(current)  price  levels  wUl  not  buy  increased 

supply. 

The  facts  are  that,  due  to  existing 
prices,  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  plans 
to  Invest  over  $19 ',i  billion  in  1974— 
$19,531.000.000— of  which  $12,134,000,000 
is  for  exploration  and  production  of 
petroleum.  Funds  budgeted  for  drilling 
and  exploration— $7,669,000,000— repre- 
sent a  16-percent  increase  over  1973. 
These  investments  would  not  be  made 
unless  the  industry-  expected  to  be  able 
to  increase  supply.  A  price  rollback  would 
result  in  investment  cutbacks  and  there- 
by decreases  in  production. 

Senator  Jackson  said  that — 

Doubling  of  prices  has  failed  to  elicit  any 
new  supply. 

The  facts  are  that  Senator  Jackson 
went  on  to  admit  that  a  small  increase — 
34.000  barrels  per  day— had  taken  place. 
What  he  failed  to  admit  is  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  trend  of  crude  oil  produc- 
tion has  been  downward.  What  these 
higher  prices  have  done  is  to  stem  that 
downtrend  and  turn  the  comer  toward 
increased  production. 

That  is  nhat  we  are  talking  about. 
That  is  what  we  want. 

In  addition,  the  $1  extra  incentive 
was  only  granted  in  December  1973,  and 
has  haa  little  time  to  have  an  impact 
yet.  There  is  some  timelag  between  in- 
creased recoven'  efforts  and  the  oil 
reaching  markets.  It  is  also  true  that 
congressional  threats  of  a  price  rollback 
have  served  to  scare  off  investors  and 
make  expensive  well  workovers  more 
risky.  The  investment  climate  Is  very 
uncertain,  and  few  operators  or  drillers 
are  willing  to  samble  that  oil  which  is 
economically  producible  at  $8  per  barrel, 
might  end  up  in  the  "fred"  because  of  a 
price  cut. 

Senator  Jackson  said : 

.  .  .  these  artificial  cartel  price  levels  serve 
no  economic  pvirpose.  They  are,  In  fact, 
couiter-productlve  They  reduce  longer  term 
8up:jly.  They  compel  cynical  and  foolish  dis- 
tortions In  the  allocation  of  capital,  ma- 
chinery, and  labor. 

The  facts  are  that  Senator  Jackson 
in  his  own  hearings  in  January  admitted 
tha";  he  could  find  no  evidence  of  collu- 
sion or  price  fixing.  There  are  over  6,000 
independent  crude  oil  producers  in  39 
States  The  16  largest  U.S.  producers  ac- 
counted only  for  two-thirds  of  1972  pro- 
duction, considerably  less  concentrated 
than  autos.  or  steel,  for  example.  As  for 
allocations  of  capital,  material,  and 
labor,  it  is  these  things  which  are  needed 
to  increase  domestic  production.  If  pro- 
ducers get  higher  prices,  they  can  bid 
labor,  materials,  and  capital  away  from 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  to  ease  the 
shortages  oi  these  things  v.hich  Senator 
Jackson  charged  earlier  were  the  cause 
of  the  shortage.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this 
"economic  purpose"  which  higher  prices 
serve. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  higher 
prices  of  the  end  product  at  the  service 
stations.  In  fact,  we  are  talking  about 
lower  prices  there. 


Senator  Jackson  said: 

This  administration  Is  still  committed  to 
the  nineteenth  century  notion  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  energy  shortage  is  to  limit 
demand  by  raising  consumer  prices. 

The  facts  are  that  this  country's  eco- 
nomic strength  is  based  upon  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  profit  motive  is  what  makes 
the  marketplace  work.  Higher  crude 
prices  stimulate  greater  production  as 
well  as  tend  to  curb  demand.  Lower  prices 
or  rationing  will  not  stimulate  supply, 
and  will  encourage  waste  of  energy.  Iii 
addition,  gasoline  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  operating  an  automobile.  For  ex- 
ample, a  car  which  gets  15  miles  per  gal- 
lon, and  uses  gasoline  which  costs  50 
cents  a  gallon,  has  a  cost  per  mile  of  ga.s- 
oline  of  3.33  cents  per  mile.  Many  studies 
done  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion suggest  that  the  total  cost  of  oper- 
ating a  car  are  in  the  range  of  10  cents 
per  mUe  to  15  cents  per  mile,  including 
gasoline.  Thus  a  1-cent-per-gallon 
change  In  price  of  gasoline  has  almost  no 
effect  on  the  total  cost  per  mile  of  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle. 

Senator  Jackson  said: 
The  real  constraint  on  supply  today  is  not 
price.  .  .  .  Tlie  constraints  today  are  short- 
ages: .  .  .  manpower,  tubular  goods,  drUUng 
rigs.  ... 

The  facts  are  that  higher  selling  prices 
for  crude  enable  oil  producers  to  -bid" 
steel,  manpower,  and  other  raaterial.s 
away  from  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
This  price  mechanism  is  the  most  effi- 
cient allocator  of  resources  of  any  kind. 

On  February  26,  1974  the  Ccst  of  Liv- 
ing Council  removed  oil  field  machineiy 
from  price  controls,  which  should  permit 
higher  prices  for  such  equipment.  The 
result  is  that  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  can  now  make  a  profit  on  the 
manufacture  of  that  equipment,  which 
should  help  ease  the  material  shortages 
Senator  Jackson  alluded  to. 

On  the  need  to  tighten  price  loopholes. 
Senator  Jackson  said: 

.  .  .  Loopholes  enable  tiie  unscrupulous  to 
take  advantage  to  double  the  value  of  their 
"old"  oil — their  presently  producing  fields — 
by  simply  drilling  and  pumping  the  oil 
through  new  wells. 

The  facts  are  that  this  is  not  true. 
"New"  production  must  be  from  a  new  or 
different  lease,  not  only  from  a  new  well, 
unless  the  total  production  from  the 
lease  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion in  1972,  month  for  month.  Only  the 
excess  of  current  production  over  the 
base  period  is  "new"  oU,  from  any  given 
lease.  Furthermore,  excess  or  incremental 
production  credits  not  used  in  any  given 
lease  may  not  be  credited  to  another 
lease.  The  Incentive  to  produce  new 
crude  is  not  a  loophole.  Before  any  bene- 
fit can  be  derived,  new  oil  must  in  fact 
be  produced. 

Senator  Jackson  said: 

Pursuit  of  *Ms  loophole  enriches  owners  of 
producing  fields.  It  does  not  produce  more  oil. 

The  facts  are  that  if  no  more  oil  is  pro- 
duced that  during  the  base  year,  it  is 
still  price-controlled  at  a  ceiUng  of  $1.35 
above  the  posted  price  on  May  15,  1973, 
so  no  "enrichment"  can  occur.  The  pro- 
duction of  additional  oil  proves  the  al- 
legation to  be  false. 
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Senator  Jackson  said  that  the  admin- 
istration has  exempted — 

.  .  .  Three  major  categories  of  crude  from 
price  controls. 

The  facts  are  that  at  least  70  percent 
of  domestic  crude  is  still  under  price 
controls.  Stripper  wells  account  for  about 
12  percent  of  domestic  crude  and  were 
exempted  by  an  act  of  Congress.  New  and 
released  crude  account  for  about  7  per- 
cent each,  so  that  the  total  for  that 
which  is  not  under  price  controls  is  about 
26  percent. 

Concerning  the  cost  to  consumers. 
Senator  Jackson  said  that — 

An  increase  of  34.000  barrels  per  day  .  .  . 
is  what  the  American  consumer  Is  getting  in 
the  way  of  new  supply  at  a  cost  of  $20  million 
a  day. 

The  facts  are  that  about  30  percent  of 
total  production  is  free  of  price  controls. 
If  it  all  were  selling  at  $10.35  per  bar- 
rel, which  it  is  not,  and  were  rolled  back 
to  $5.25  per  barrel,  or  cut  $5.10.  the  so- 
called  saving  would  be  $16.6  million.  This 
might  reduce  pump  prices  by  1  cent 
per  gallon,  but  would  have  considerable 
negative  impact  on  future  supply  ex- 
pectations. The  American  consumer  al- 
ready spends  over  $140  mUlion  every  day 
on  gasoline  alone,  of  which  State  and 
Federal  taxes  amount  to  over  $33  million 
per  day. 

Regarding  stripper  well  production, 
Senator  Randolph  said: 

...  In  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  when 
we  talk  about  the  maximum  for  stripper 
production  It  would  come  to  approximately 
$8  a  barrel  rather  than  $7.09  that  Is  fre- 
quently referre'i  to  (by  Senator  Jackson) 
.  .  .  There  Is  flexibility  in  this  provision,  sec- 
tion 110.  to  deal  with  the  special  situation 
regarding  stripper  wells  and  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery   .    . 

Senator  Jackson  said : 

The  Senator  (Mr.  Randolph)  Is  correct. 

The  facts  are  that  the  price  of  strip- 
per well  crude  under  S.  2589  would  be 
limited  to  $5.25  per  barrel  unless  raised  to 
$7.09.  except  for  Pennsylvania  grade 
crude  such  as  is  produced  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Thus,  the  "flexibility"  referred  to 
by  Senator  Randolph  and  agreed  to  by 
Senator  Jackson  is  limited  to  Pennsyl- 
vania grade  crude  production.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1973  Pennsylvania  grade  produc- 
tion was  only  36,200  barrels  a  dav  as 
contrasted  to  the  total  of  9,144,000"'bar- 
rels  a  day  produced  within  the  United 
States.  The  crude  to  which  the  "flexibil- 
ity" in  price  was  referred  to  by  Senator 
Randolph  applies  to  only  .04  percent  of 
total  national  production.  Thus,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  price  ceiling  on 
U.S.  crude  production  established  by 
S.  2589  would  be  $5.25  per  barrel  with  a 

possible  upward  adjustment  to  $7.09 

not  $8  per  barrel  as  otherwise  alleged. 

Concerning  propane,  Senator  Jackson 
said: 

I  had  the  words  "including  propane" 
added  to  the  provision  so  as  to  remove  any 
question  about  having  It  covered.  Specifi- 
cally, we  estimate  a  rollback  of  about  50 
percent  in  the  price  of  propane  If  this  con- 
ference report  Is  adopted.  Where  the  average 
national  price  is  now  about  42  cents.  It 
would  go  back  to  about  22  cents. 

The  facts  are  that  Secretary  William 
Simon  stated  that: 


Section  110  of  the  Conference  Report  .  .  . 
which  calls  for  a  rollback  of  crude  prices  to 
$5.25  per  barrel  with  a  ceiling  of  $7.09  per 
barrel  would  have  little  Impact  if  any  In  fur- 
ther reducing  the  price  of  propane.  We  feel 
the  action  we  have  already  t^ken  should  be 
sufficient  to  protect  American  consumers 
who  are  dependent  upon  propane. 

The  House  has  now  acted  on  propane 
prices,  but  I  did  want  the  Senate  to 
realize  that  only  about  one-third  or  less 
of  the  total  amount  of  propane  comes 
from  crude  oil. 

What  Senator  Jackson  failed  to  state 
is  that  68  percent  of  the  propane  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  comes  from 
natural  gas  wells,  all  of  which  are  not 
covered  by  S.  2589.  The  act  accordingly 
applies  to  only  32  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
pane supplies.  Most  of  this  32  percent 
is  used  as  refinerj'  fuel  and  therefore 
never  reaches  the  consumer.  Thus,  if 
crude  prices  were  set  at  $7.09  per  barrel 
the  decrease  in  propane  prices  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  not  20  cents. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  beheve  that  if 
the  Senate  knew  and  understood  all  the 
facts  last  February  19  this  body  would 
have  voted  for  the  rollback  in  the  first 
place.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  undo 
this  damaging  legislation. 

The  price  rollback  Is  not  the  only  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  which  would  exacerbate 
the  fuel  shortage  rather  than  relieve  It. 
Mr.  Simon — who  would  administer  this 
legislation  should  it  be  enacted— has 
termed  "unworkable"  both  the  employ- 
ment assistance  provision  and  the  sec- 
tion creating  a  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. The  provision  for  low-interest 
loans  to  small  businesses  and  homeown- 
ers has  been  predicted  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment up  to  $75  billion  while  >-ielding 
proportionally  small  energy  savings. 

As  Mr.  Simon  pointed  out  before  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report 
on  February  l9th,  this  legislation  con- 
tains very  few  needed  authorities.  It  im- 
poses costly  requirements  that  hinder 
rather  than  help  Grovemment  efforts  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  energy  short- 
ages. Every  important  provision  Is  ad- 
dressed in  separate  and  more  reasonable 
legislation  already  in  the  congressional 
process. 

Mr.  Simon  has  made  it  clear  that  in 
order  to  deal  successfully  with  the  short- 
ages we  face  today,  he  must  have  greater 
flexibility  than  is  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  bill — par- 
ticularly the  price  rollback — are  danger- 
ous enough  to  necessitate  a  Presidential 
veto.  Senators  voting  to  override  that 
veto  wUl  help  to  guarantee  for  their  con- 
stituents and  for  all  other  Americans, 
continued  shortages,  higher  prices,  and 
unemployment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  carefully  the  long  range  impli- 
cations of  their  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems in  the  bill  that  I  will  not  cover  at 
this  time.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms > .  Who  jnelds  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  . 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  8,  1973, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  on  the  effect  of  the 
energy  crisis.  At  that  time  he  announced 
that  he  would  request  the  Congress  to 
act  to  give  him  the  necessary  emergency 
authority  so  that  the  effects  of  the  crisis 
could  be  softened  wherever  possible. 

Due  to  the  foresightedness  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  'Mr. 
Jackson),  legislation  which  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  he  requested 
had  been  introduced  3  weeks  before — 
October  18, 1973. 

The  Congress  has  been  struggling  with 
the  energy  emergency  situation  for 
some  4  months  now  trying  to  work  out 
an  equitable  solution  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country  in  these  difficult 
times. 

As  mj'  colleagues  know,  we  finally 
worked  out  a  compromise  which  was 
satisfactor>-  to  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  sent  it  to 
the  President  for  his  approval. 

He  has  now  sent  that  bill  back  to  us 
saying — 

.  .  .  the  Congress  has  succeeded  only  in 
producing  legislation  which  solves  none  of 
the  problems,  threatens  to  undo  the  progress 
we  have  '.l.-eady  made,  and  creates  a  host  of 
new  probiems. 

He  went  on  fiu-ther  to  accuse — 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who  have 
chosen  to  capitalize  on  the  Nation's  energy 
problems  In  ar.  effort  to  obtain  purely  politi- 
cal benefits.  Regrettably,  the  few  who  are 
so  motivated  have  managed  to  produce  the 
delays,  confusion,  and  finally  the  tangled 
and  ineffective  result  which  is  before  me 
today. 

Mr.  President  I  resent  both  of  those 
statements.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  per- 
sonally have  labored  hard  and  long  over 
this  piece  of  legislation.  My  colleagues 
who  were  conferees  have  spent  coimt- 
less  hours  and  often  worked  far  into  the 
night  to  try  to  work  out  an  equitable 
compromise  we  could  all  live  with.  Now 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  call- 
ing tlus  compromise  politically  motivated 
to  obtain  purely  political  benefits.  That 
statement  could  not  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Let  us  examine  his  first  accusation — 
that  this  legislation  solves  none  of  the 
problems  and.  in  fact,  creates  new  ones. 

A  simple  look  at  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  bill  disproves  that  statement.  Ti- 
tle I  provides  authority  to  establish  the 
Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion: to  implement  rationing  of  gaso- 
line if  necessary;  to  establish  new  ener- 
gy conservation  measures;  to  pro\1de  for 
conversion  to  coal  facilities  where  neces- 
sar>';  to  allocate  scarce  materials — just 
to  name  a  few.  Title  II  sets  up  the  nec- 
essary- machinery  to  suspend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Clear  Air  Act  if  necessar>' 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
crisis  situation.  Title  m  requires  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments affect-ed  by  the  legislation  to  re- 
port back  to  us  on  problems  they  have 
with  the  actions  required  by  the 
legislation. 

I  cannot  see  how  one  can  possibly  jus- 
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tify  that  this  legislation  "solves  none  of 
the  problems"  facing  the  Nation  in  this 
period  of  energy  shortages. 

The  second  accusation  made  against 
the  bill  is  that  our  motivation  for  pass- 
ing it  has  been  "purely  political"  and 
that  those  who  are  so  motivated  "have 
managed  to  produce  the  delays,  confu- 
sion, and  finally  the  tangled  and  ineffec- 
tive result  which  Is  before  me — the 
Presidents  today." 

Once  again  the  case  as  stated  Ls  in- 
accurate. The  administration  has  to  be 
the  single  most  important  factor  in  con- 
tributing to  the  delay  of  enacting  the 
legislation.  Had  the  administration 
spokesmen  been  more  willing  to  work 
with  us  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  had 
they  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves about  the  key  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  had  they  not  urged  their 
friends  on  the  Hill  to  work  to  kill  the  bUl 
we  would  have  been  able  to  act  months 
ago. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  inaccurate 
in  my  assertion  let  me  cite  one  example 
of  the  inability  of  the  administration 
spokesmen  to  agree  or  to  have  a  solution. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  mem- 
bers joined  with  the  conferees  on  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act  in  holding  hearings 
on  price  rollback  legislation. 

Two  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  appeared  before  us.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  for 
Economy  Policy,  Mr.  Fiedler,  appeared, 
along  with  Mr.  Gerald  Parsky,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fiedler : 

How  far  would  you  roll  back  the  present 
price  that  I  gather  today  Is  eio.25  on  new 
oil? 

He  replied: 

My  concern  Is  prlmarUy  with  the  price  of 
all  oU  because  this  Is  a  function  of  conser- 
vation that  depends  on  the  price  consumers 
are  paying  and  they  are  paying  a  price  of 
imported  and  domestic,  not  only  new,  but  the 
old  as  well  and  stripper  . 

I  don't  have  a  specific  number  in  mind, 
but  I  think  that  the  $5.25  price  that  Sena- 
tor Jackson  mentioned  earlier,  rolling  all  oU 
prices  back  to  that  level,  would  be  dlsas- 
trous. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Fiedler: 
Sen.  Haskell.  To  what  level? 

Mr.  Fiedler  replied : 

To  the  85.25  Senator  Jackson  mentioned 

earlier. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Fiedler : 

Do  you  have  anv  opinion  at  all  as  to  where 
It   should   be  rolled   back  to? 

Mr.  Fiedler  replied: 

Not  any  sp?c!nc  number. 

I  Interpret  that  as  ^n  Indication  that  Mr. 
Fiedler— one  of  those  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  Administration's  policy  with  re- 
.<;pect  to  oil  prices — has  nd  opinion  whatso- 
ever as  to  what  those  oil  prices  should  be. 

Let  me  contrast  his  statement  of  no  opin- 
ion with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  PaTsky: 

Mr.  Pafskt.  'We  would  agree  that  the 
average  price  of  $9.50  or  so  Is  too  much  too 
fast,  no  question  about  that.  We  are  now  lu 
the  process  of  studying  the  pricing  situation 
and  trying  to  carefully  assess  the  economics 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  as  well  as 
the  economics  of  operating  stripper  wells  In 
order  to  come  up  with  an  accurate  level  that 
can  continue  to  Increase  supply." 


Later  on  in  the  same  hearing  he 
stated: 

The  Intention  at  this  point  would  be, 
or  at  least  all  indication  that  we  have  are  the 
$5.25  on  old  oil  Is  sufficient. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlons  designated  spokesmen.  In  an 
appearance  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  testified  that  a  price  of 
$5.25  on  old  oil — the  price  contained  in  the 
Conference  Report — is  sufflclent. 

Now  the  bill  has  been  sent  back  to  us 
with  a  complaint  that — 

The  price  roll  back  provision  .  .  .  would 
set  domestic  crude  oil  prices  at  such  lo'v  lev- 
els thnt  the  oil  Industrj-  would  be  unable  to 
sustain  its  present  production  of  petroleum 
products.  Including  gasoline. 

Section  110  of  the  conference  report 
version  of  the  legislation  provides  for  an 
average  ceiling  price  of  $5.25  per  barrel 
on  crude  oU  supplies.  The  President  is 
empowered  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  where  necessarj-  crude  oil 
prices  be  raised  to  aji  average  price  of 
$7.09  per  barrel. 

It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  there  would  be  a  two-tiered  pricing 
system.  I  discussed  this  very  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  during  debate  on  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  I  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  encouraging  new  oil 
supplies.  I  would  support  a  two-tier  pric- 
ing system  if  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  ceiling  price  of  $7.09  per 
barrel  is  sufficient  to  insure  those  new 
supplies.  A  study  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  on  oil  and  gas  availability, 
prepared  in  December  1973,  indicated 
that  for  maximum  attainable  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1980  the  average  revenue  per 
barrel  of  crude  would  have  to  be  $3.65  per 
barrel  assuming  a  15-percent  rate  of  re- 
turn or  $4.32  per  ban'el  assuming  a  20- 
percent  rate  of  return  in  1975.  Those 
prices  increase  to  $6.69  per  barrel  and 
$7.87  per  barrel  respectively  by  1985. 

As  the  Petroleum  Independent  put  it  in 
November  1973: 

There's  no  doubt  that  prospects  are  for  In- 
creased drilling.  Everybody  X  know  Is  plan- 
ning on  It  With  new  oil  prices  from  $5.30  to 
$6.00  per  barrel,  there's  Incentive  now  to  go 
looking  for  oil. 

Either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  misinformed  about  the 
true  situation  with  respect  to  oil  prices, 
or  he  is  deliberatelj'  misleading  the 
American  people. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  substantiate 
his  statement  that : 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  would  set  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  at  such  low  levels  that 
the  oil  Industry  would  be  unable  to  sustain 
Its  present  production  of  petroleum  products. 

Once  again  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  It  is 
soimd  legislation.  It  is  necessary  legisla- 
tion. We  simply  cannot  afiford  to  bow  to 
those  who  want  to  let  oil  prices  skyrocket 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oil  industry  and  to 
the  lasting  detriment  of  the  American 
consumer. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  an  excellent  statement.  I 
think  he  has  analyzed  the  problem  from 


every  angle,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
the  economics  of  the  industry. 

I  would  point  out  to  Senators  that  he 
has  been  conducting  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  industry,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  structural  imphcations  and  the 
standpoint  of  its  impact  on  the  market- 
place and  on  our  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
commend  him  for  the  ongoing  effort  he 
Is  making.  His  statement  here  today  obvi- 
ously reflects  that  in-depth  study,  which 
he  has  had  underway  now  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
I  understood  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  under  the  confer- 
ence report,  if  the  President  felt  there 
was  a  price  increase  justified,  that  would 
be  reported  to  Congress;  Is  that  correct? 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  said? 
^  Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
said,  but  I  will  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. My  understanding  is  that  under  the 
conference  report,  the  price  was  set  at 
$5.25,  but  under  special  categories  of  oil. 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
it  can  go  up  to  an  average  of  as  high  as 
but  no  higher  than  $7.09.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  as  developed  on  the 
floor  when  the  conference  report  was  be- 
fore us,  that  for  certain  categories  of 
stripper  wells  the  price  would  go  higher, 
and  for  certain  categories  of  new  oil  It 
would  go  higher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute.  Let  me  supplement  that  com- 
ment by  referring  to  page  11  of  the  con- 
ference report,  under  section  110 : 

(B)  Every  price  proposed  to  be  specified 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  specifies  a 
different  price  or  manner  for  determining  the 
price  for  domestic  cruda  oil  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  every 
price  specified  for  (or  every  prescribed  man- 
ner for  determining  the  ceUlng  price  of) 
residual  fuel  oU  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
analysis 

Setting  forth  the  various  required  find- 
ings that  appear  on  page  12. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment,  on  that  point  only? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  procedures  re- 
quired under  the  conference  report  in 
regard  to  pricing  changes. 

I  had  understood  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  say  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
Congress,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  indicated  that  that 
was  true.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  with  respect  to  heating  pricing 
changes  and  not  subject  to  congressional 
action? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  President  has  to 
make  findings  pursuant  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  he  must  submit 
them  to  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report,  section  110  < b) ;  and  they 
must  be  supported  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  By  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  A  court 
proceeding  is  necessary  to  change  the 
price  in  accordance  with  the  course  of 
events. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  court  challenge  is 
possible,  yes,  if  the  findings  have  no 
basis  in  fact  or  are  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
(iistinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  be  willing  to  an- 
swer some  questions  for  me,  since  he  has 
been  generous  in  responding  to  the  ques- 
tions of  others. 

I  did  not  quite  get  the  figures  for  1973. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  $3.40.  and  it  rose 
in  1973. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  $3.40.  and  it  rose 
to 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  $6.94,  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  means  that  any- 
body who  had  a  pool  of  oil  that  had  a 
substantial  accretion  of  value,  without 
any  additional  cost — and  that  is  included 
in  the  reasoning  for  the  rollback 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  would  be  the  other 
part? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  not  reached 
the  bottom  price.  The  29  percent  of  the 
domestic  crude  oil  being  produced  today 
is  no  longer  regulated,  as  I  pointed  out 
under  the  law,  as  we  have  interpreted  it 
under  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act.  I 
think  it  is  illegal.  I  think  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  everything  except  stripper  wells. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  word  we  had 
from  the  administration  was  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  the  total  amount  decon- 
trolled would  nm  about  42  percent  of 
domestic  production.  So  the  price  has 
been  and  is  going  up  every  week. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  choose  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  on  that  matter.  I 
would  like  to  get  to  the  fundamentals, 
because  we  can  become  lost  in  nimibers. 

When  we  get  down  to  numbers,  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  objects  to  is  that 
if  somebody  owns  a  pool  of  oil,  and  then 
the  Arabs  increase  their  price  of  oil. 
which  raises  the  umbrella  anew,  he  en- 
joys that  economic  benefit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  seems  to 
agree  with  my  position. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  just  pointed  out 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Under  my 
rationale,  it  is  very  simple.  Prices  have 
gone  way  up.  but  prcxluction  has  not 
moved. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  us  talk  about  values. 
Suppose  I  own  a  pool  of  oil.  I  have  not 
done  one  thing  to  it.  But  because  the 
Arabs  have  raised  the  price  of  oil,  it  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  before. 
The  Senator  now  wants  to 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  to  object 
to  a  windfall  profit. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  quarreling 
about  that.  I  want  to  be  sure  of  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  If  I  have  a 
million  barrels  of  oil.  and  they  are  worth 
$5.50  a  barrel,  and  the  price  goes  to  $6.50, 
the  Senator  is  arguing  that  I  should  not 
enjoy  the  $6.50. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Obviously,  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  price  increase  argument  is 
to  bring  in  the  new  production. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  another  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  argument  is  the 
Senator  making? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  the  Senator 
from  Washington  owns  a  duplex,  and 
real  estate  values  go  up,  but  he  has  not 
done  a  thing  to  the  duplex.  Suppose  he 
rents  the  duplex.  Under  the  same  philo- 
sophical approach,  would  he  not  be 
amenable  to  pas.^ing  a  law  so  that  the 
increased  value  coaUd  be  added  to  what 
an  indi\1dual  would  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Now  look,  let  us  not 
compare  duplex  apartments  with  the  oil 
industrj'.  The  oil  industry  is  a  business 
affecting  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  says  that 
land  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  eco 
nomic  system.  He  Implies  that  we  can 
turn  around  and  destroy  the  economic 
values  in  oil,  but  that  it  is  different  in 
regard  to  land. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  argued  that  the 
last  time,  with  wheat  and  meat  in  Feb- 
ruary. My  wife  and  I  stopped  eating 
meat,  but  can  we  stop  using  gas?  We  are 
talking  about  two  totally  different  things. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  can  sooner  live  with 
less  gasoline  than  we  can  with  less  meat, 
because  we  need  a  certain  amount  of 
meat  in  order  just  to  be  able  to  walk 
around.  So  what  comes  first  is  food.  Now 
I  want  to  get  the  record  clear 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  there  a  substitute 
for  gasoline? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  get  the  record 
clear  that  philosophically  it  is  OK  to 
roll  back  economic  gains  in  the  oil  in- 
industry.  but  it  is  not  OK  to  do  it  with 
land:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows  it 
is  absurd  to  try  to  compare  two  different 
situations.  The  point  is  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  a  business  affecting  the  public 
interest.  It  goes  to  the  very  lifeblood  of 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  public 
has  learned  to  get  by  without  meat.  We 
have  had  our  meatless  days,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows.  But  can  we,  in  this  country, 
go  for  long  without  petroleum?  To  do  so 
would  bring  the  economy  to  a  grinding 
halt.  But  we  could  go  without  meat,  or 
change  to  eating  fish  or  other  proteins, 
but  we  cannot  go  from  oil  to  something 
comparable  to  oil  and  still  get  the  energy 
we  need.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  GRA\nEL.  The  point  I  have  made 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  is  the 
crux  of  this  entire  matter;  and  that  is, 
for  some  unknown  reason  we  throw  away 
the  economics  book  with  respect  to  oil. 
But  when  it  comes  to  food  and  other 
areas  we  use  a  different  standard. 

I  submit  that  if  we  really  want  to  stop 
infiation — and  I  hope  that  is  the  motiva- 
tion of  my  colleagues — the  way  to  do  it 


is  not  by  government  edict.  If  we  could 
do  it  in  oil,  if  we  could  peiss  a  law  to  roll 
back  prices  on  oil,  then  why  not  do  it  in 
other  areas.  Let  us  roll  back  this  ungodly 
inflation  that  afflicts  us  all.  Why  not  do 
it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Did  the  Senator  not 
vote  for  the  Economic  Stabihzation  Act? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  and  I  made  a  mis- 
take. I  hope  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeal  that  Act.  You  know  something, 
Senator,  I  not  only  made  that  mistake, 
but  I  voted  for  your  Allocations  Act,  and 
that  was  an  even  bigger  mistake.  [  Laugh- 
ter. ]  Becau.-e  if  there  is  an:.-thing  that 
has  fouled  up  this  country  since 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well  now,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield — 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  finish.  We  ha-.e 
a  beautiful  example  here.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  the  opportunity  to 
let  the  market  clear  itself  and.  thereby, 
provide  people  with  energy-.  But  what  did 
we  do?  We  turned  around  and  jumped 
into  the  marketplace  and  established 
these  allocations. 

In  Germany,  they  did  not  do  that,  and 
today  there  are  no  lines  in  Germanj' 
waiting  for  gasohne.  Tlie  price  is  up 
there,  as  it  is  here.  So  if  that  does  not 
prove  one  thing  about  the  idiocy  of  the 
Government's  going  into  the  market- 
place and  destroying  the  semblance  of 
sanity  we  have  left,  I  do  not  know  what 
does. 

So  what  have  we  done  here  in  this 
country?  We  have  put  the  lines  in.  It  was 
the  Government  that  created  the  lines 
waiting  at  the  gas  stations.  We  talk 
about  the  cost.  What  does  it  cost  the 
average  taxpayer  to  wait  in  line,  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  2  hours  or  3  hours  a 
week?  Figure  that  out.  Say  they  work  for 
$5  or  $10  an  hour — compute  that — that  is 
about  three  times  what  his  ga.soline  is 
costing  him.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  double  the  price  of  the  gaso- 
line. He  would  still  be  better  off. 

So  we  put  him  in  the  lines.  The  price 
of  gasoline  still  goes  up.  But  if  we  could 
pass  a  law  to  stop  inflation,  we  would 
have  done  that  a  long  time  ago. 

What  the  President  is  referring  to — 
and  I  find  myself  very  few  times  in  agree- 
ment with  President  Nixon — unfortu- 
nately, his  travail  these  days  will  prevent 
liim  from  reaUy  stating  the  point  strong- 
ly, but  he  stated  it  correctly  when  he 
said:  "This  will  cause  inflation." 

I  shoiild  therefore  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  why  would  he, 
or  why  would  I,  as  an  investor,  turn 
around  and  invest  any  money  to  find  oil 
in  this  country  when  we  can  find  oil 
abroad  and  then  sell  it  back  to  ourselves 
at  twice  the  price?  I  ask  my  colleague, 
would  he  invest  his  money  that  way? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  interest  in 
oil  or  indeed  in  any  stocks.  Let  me  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  that  when  the 
countrj'  sees  the  f.rst  quarter  earnings 
reports  of  the  oil  companie<;  for  1974, 
they  will  get  the  shock  of  their  lives. 
The  profits  in  this  industrj-  are  so  scan- 
dalous that  the  word  is  around  in  Wall 
Street  that  the  industrj-  is  looking  for  all 
sorts  of  diversification.  The  industrj- 
wants  to  buy  up  non-oil  industries.  They 
are  going  into  real  estate — anything  to 
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get  depreciation,  or  writeoffs,  or  ar- 
tificial losses,  to  shelter  their  huge  earn- 
ings from  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  I  ask  my  colleague, 
why  would  they  do  that  if  oil  is  so  good? 
They  would  keep  their  money  there.  But 
they  are  going  into  real  estate  because  it 
is  no  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Gulf  Oil  Co.  wants 
to  buy  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right,  because  it  is  no 
good  in  oil.  They  might  as  well  run  a 
circus,  particularly  when  we  are  manag- 
ing it.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  has  the  floor. 

EXEMPTION  OF  MAJOR  CATEGORIES  OF  CRTJDE  OIL 
FROM  PRICE  CEILINCS  UNDER  THE  ALLOCATION 
ACT  IS  CONTEABY  TO  LAW 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1974,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Simon,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, concerning  the  President's  authority 
to  decontrol  oil  prices. 

The  purpose  of  that  letter  was  to  point 
out  that  section  4  cf  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  November  27,  1973,  requires 
that  the  President  promulga*^e  a  regula- 
tion providing  for  the  allocation  of  crude 
oil  at  equitable  prices.  In  effect,  the  Al- 
location Act  mandates  that  all  crude  oil 
be  placed  under  some  form  of  reasonable 
and  equitable  price  ceilings. 

I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  my 
letter.  The  administration  has  yet  to  cite 
any  legal  authority  which  authorizes  the 
exemptions  of  new  oil,  released  oil  or 
State  royalty  oil  from  the  price  ceiling 
requirement  of  the  Allocation  Act.  Yet. 
this  is  what  the  administration  has  done. 

Instead,  the  President  purports  to  jus- 
tify his  disregard  of  the  pricing  provi- 
sions of  the  Allocation  Act  by  vetoing  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  because  it  imposes 
reasonable  price  ceilings. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
failure  to  impose  price  ceilings  in  accord 
with  the  Allocation  Act  is  irresponsible. 
They  have  had  1  month  In  which  to 
present  any  justification  for  this  action. 
None  has  been  presented. 

Today's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Act  does 
not  pnd  cannot  undo  the  price  ceiling  re- 
quirements of  the  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  ac- 
tion in  exempting/fnajor  categories  of 
crude  oil  from  all  price  ceilings  is.  In  my 
view,  illegal.  It  violates  the  clear  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  law. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  law  Is  to  be 
enforced.  Congress  will  have  to  take  spe- 
cific action  to  set  and  establish  reason- 
able price  ceilings. 

This  is  what  the  Congress  did  in  adopt- 
ing section  110  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act. 

The  issue  now  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  the  Congress  is  going  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  actions  which 
are  in  clear  violation  of  the  law  to  take 
place?  /^ 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  Arab  Cartel 
to  set  domestic  oil  prices? 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  the  needs  of 
the  American  consumer? 


In  short,  is  Congress  going  to  exer- 
cise independent  judgment  in  making 
national  energj-  policy? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  a  statement  dis- 
cussing the  President's  authority  to  ex- 
empt categories  of  crude  oil  from  price 
ceilings  under  the  Allocation  Act  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  that  the 
Record  include  the  communication  Sen- 
ator Fannin  sent  the  Members  yesterday 
commenting  upon  my  statements  on  the 
floor  debate  February  18  and  19,  to- 
gether with  my  point-by-point  reply  to 
his  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February   2,    1974. 
Hon.    William   E.    Simon. 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony  of  Administration  witnesses  at  the 
Committee's  hearings  on  F^ldav.  Pebruarj'  1, 
1974,  on  S.  2885,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  roll 
back  and  establish  price  ceilings  for  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products,  ques- 
tions were  raised  concerning  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  to  exempt  new  oil.  released 
oU,  and  Stat«  royalty  oil  from  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  price  ceiling  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act. 

Legal  Counsel  to  the  Committee  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Administration  Is  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  .Mlocatlon  Act.  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that  "the  President 
shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation"  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  "in  amounts  .  .  .  and  at 
prices  specified  in  (or  determined  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by)  such  regulation"  (empha- 
sis added) . 

Section  4(b)  (1)  (Pi  provides  that  the  reg- 
ulation "shall  provide  for"  .  .  .  "equitable 
distribution  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  ..."  (emphasis  added). 

Section  4(e)  provides  one  exception  to 
this  requirement  that  HI  oil  prices  be  placed 
under  price  ceilings.  Section  4(e)(2)  pro- 
vides that  the  regulation  promulgated  under 
Section  4(a)  on  allocations  and  on  prices 
"shall  not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude 
oil  .  .  ."  from  strlp{>€r  wells. 

Section  4(e)  (1)  proTldes  a  procedure  for 
suspending  allocation  authority  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  and  transmits  to  the  Congress  a 
finding  that  mandatory  allocation  is  no 
longer  needed  to  achleye  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  This  procedure  does  not  permit  suspen- 
sion of  the  Acts  requirement  that  oil  prices 
be  "specified  in  (or  determined  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by)"  the  regulation  required  un- 
der section  4(a)   of  the  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  report  and  a  legal  memorandum 
on  this  matter.  I  am  Epeclflcally  interested 
m  your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
exempting  new  oil,  released  oil,  and  State 
royalty  oil  from  the  price  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petrolaum  Allocation  Act. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Administration's 
position  on  allowing  major  exemptions  to 
price  ceilings  may  be  based  in  part  upon  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Allocation  Act  which  wsia  contained  In 
a  letter  of  November  13,  1973,  to  me  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  Dr.  Dunlop's  letter  dealt  with  his 
understanding  of  provisions  of  the  Report 
dealing  with  stripper  wells,  pricing  and  per- 


sonnel. In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Conference  Report,  I  had  Dr.  Dunlop's 
letter  together  with  other  materials  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  and  indicated 
general  concurrence  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  Interpre- 
tation. 

On  further  review  of  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  November  13  Inter- 
pretation It  Is  my  view  that  the  Act  does  not 
permit  these  exceptions  to  the  price  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  To  the  extent  I  expressed 
concurrence  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  interpretation 
of  the  pricing  authority  and  directive  In  the 
Act  I  was  In  error.  In  any  event,  the  con- 
currence of  any  single  member  of  Congress 
In  an  Interpretation  of  the  law  does  not 
change  the  meaning  or  requirements  of  the 
law. 

I  do  concur  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  In 
his  letter  that  "...  the  administering  agency 
which  has  been  delegated  price  control  au- 
thorlty  tmder  both  statutes  would  be  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  both." 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this  matter 
and  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance In  achieving  a  new  level  of  stability 
and  reasonableness  in  petroleum  prices.  As 
you  know,  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  on  Monday  on  S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  to  work  out  a  resolution  of  the 
controversy  over  the  wlndfaU  profit  provi- 
sions of  the  Conference  Report.  As  you  know, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee will  be  proposing  language  to  man- 
date a  price  celling  for  oil  which  has  been 
exempted  from  price  controls.  I  have  directed 
the  Committee  staff  to  meet  with  represent- 
atives of  your  office  to  discuss  how  this  can 
best  be  achieved.  Meetings  were  held  last 
night  and  a  further  meeting  Is  scheduled 
at  noon  today.  i 

With  best  regards,      j 
Sincerely  yours,   ' 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 


Senator     Jackson's     Reply     to     Senator 
Fannin's  March  5  Letter 

THE   relationship   OT   PRICES   AND 

PRODtrcnoN 

Senator  Jackson  said  that: 

Respected  oU  analysts  .  .  .  say  that  these 
[current]  price  levels  will  not  buy  Increased 
supply. 

Senator  Fannin  says  that : 

Due  to  existing  prices  the  U.S.  petroleum 
Industry  plans  to  invest  over  19.6  billion 
dollars  In  1974  (19,531,000,000),  of  which 
•12,134,000,000  Is  for  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  petroleum.  Funds  budgeted  for 
drilling  and  exploration  ($7,669,000,000)  rep- 
resent a  16  percent  Increase  over  1973.  These 
investments  would  not  be  made  unless  the 
Industry  expected  to  be  able  to  Increase  sup- 
ply. A  price  rollback  would  result  In  Invest- 
ment cutbacks  and  thereby  decreases  In 
production. 

The  fact  is  th&t:         \ 

Neither  Senator  Fannin  nor  anyone  else 
has  presented  any  evidence  or  analysis  to 
show  that  1974  Investment  in  domestic  oil 
exploration  would  be  greater  with  crude  oil 
prices  at  $10  per  barrel  than  they  would  at 
$7.09  or  even  $5.25.  Mr.  Simon  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  a  price  of  about  $7  will 
bring  forth  as  much  effort  "as  we  reasonably 
can  expect  to  get." 

constraints  on  sttpplt 

Senator  Jackson  said: 

The  real  constraint  on  supply  today  Is  not 
price  .  .  .  the  constraints  today  are  short- 
ages .  .  .  manpower,  tubular  goods,  drilling 
rigs  .  .  . 

Senator  Fannin  says  that: 

Higher  selling  prices  for  crude  enable  oil 
producers  to  "bid"  steel,  manpower,  and 
other  materials  awtty  tram  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  This  price  mechanism  is  the 
most  efficient  allocator  of  resources  of  any 
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kind.  On  February  26,  1974,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  removed  oil  field  machinery 
from  price  controls,  which  should  permit 
higher  prices  for  such  equipment.  The  result 
is  that  manufacturers  of  such  equipment  can 
now  make  a  profit  on  the  manufacture  of 
that  equipment,  which  should  help  ease  the 
material  shortages  Senator  Jackson  alluded 
to. 

The  facts  are  that: 

Supplies  of  certain  critical  equipment  and 
materials  for  drilling  are  in  absolutely  short 
supply  that  no  price  Increases  can  remedy. 
Order  backlogs  for  tubular  drUUng  goods  av- 
erage at  least  one  year.  Neither  Mr.  Fannin 
nor  anyone  else  has  offered  any  evidence  or 
analysis  showing  that  the  supply  of  these 
Inputs  would  be  gjeater  with  $10  crude  oil 
than  at  $7.09  or  $5.25. 

THE     NEED     TO     TIGHTEN     PRICE     "LOOPHOLES" 

Senator  Jackson  said: 

.  .  .  loopholes  enable  the  unscrupulous 
to  take  advantage  to  double  the  value  of 
their  "old"  oil — their  presently  producing 
fields — by  simply  drilling  and  pumping  the 
oil  through  new  wells. 

Senator  Fannin  says  that: 

This  is  not  true.  "New"  production  must 
be  from  a  new  or  different  lease,  not  only 
from  a  new  well,  unless  the  total  production 
from  the  lease  is  greater  than  the  rate  of 
production  In  1972  (month-for-month) . 
Only  the  excess  of  current  production  over 
the  base  period  is  "new"  oil,  from  any 
given  lease.  Furthermore,  excess  or  incre- 
mental production  credits  not  used  in  any 
given  lease  may  not  be  credited  to  another 
lease.  The  incentive  to  produce  new  crude 
Is  not  a  loophole.  Before  any  benefit  can  be 
derived  new  oil  must  in  fact  be  produced." 

Th  e  facts  are  that : 

The  same  producing  field  often  lies  under 
more  than  one  "property"  or  lease.  It  is  in- 
deed possiMe  to  produce  "new"  oil  from 
such  fields  at  the  expense  of  "old"  oil,  either 
by  draining  them  from  neighboring  pre- 
\lously  undriUed  leases,  or  by  increasing 
production  from  wells  on  some  leases  on 
the  field  at  the  expense  of  others. 

More  importantly.  Professors  PranWln 
Fisher  and  Edward  Erickson  have  shown 
that  even  small  Increases  in  field  prices 
reduce  success  rates  In  exploratory  drilling 
by  shifting  drilling  effort  from  the  risky 
search  for  large  reservoirs  In  new  areas  to 
the  more  certain  development  of  small  res- 
ervoirs in  old  fields.  Where  Inputs  to  drill- 
ing are  In  limited  supply,  very  large  price 
incresises  can  be  expected  to  result  in  small 
short  term  production  gains  from  more  In- 
tensive drilling  of  old  fields,  but  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost  In  new  discoveries.  It  Is  not 
obvious  whether  that  large  price  Increase 
for  crude  oil  (such  as  the  doubling  and 
tripling  that  has  taken  place  In  the  last 
year)  would  actually  increase  rather  than 
decrease  production   one   year  from   now. 

THE  ENERGY  EMEKGENCT  ACT  AND  THE  U.S. 
CONSUMER 

Senator  Jackson  .«atd  that: 

An  Increase  of  34,000  barrels  per  day  .  .  . 
Is  what  the  American  consumer  is  getting 
in  the  way  of  new  supply  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million  a  day. 

Senator  Fannin  says  that: 

About  30 '"c  of  total  production  is  free  of 
price  controls.  If  it  all  were  selling  at  $10.35 
per  barrel,  which  it  is  not,  and  were  rolled 
back  to  $5.25  per  "jarrel,  or  cut  $5.10,  the 
so-called  saving  would  be  $16.6  million.  This 
might  reduce  pump  prices  by  one  cent  per 
gallon,  but  would  have  considerable  nega- 
tive impact  on  future  supply  expectations. 
The  American  consumer  already  spends  over 
$140  million  every  day  on  gasoline  alone,  of 
which  State  and  Federal  taxes  amount  to 
over  $33  million  per  day. 

The  facts  are  that: 


The  savings  from  rolling  back  aU  domes- 
tic oil  to  $5.25  would  be: 

February  1974,  $16.3  million  per  day; 
December  1974,  $24.5  million  per  day. 

February  1974,  $2.4  cents  per  gallon;  De- 
cember 1974,  $3.0  cents  per  gallon. 

The  savings  from  rolling  back  "new"  and 
stripper  well  oil  to  $7.09,  released  oil  to  $5.25 
would  "se : 

February  1974,  $11.5  million  per  day;  De- 
cember 1974.  $21.4  million  per  day. 

February  1974,  $1.7  cents  f>er  gallon;  De- 
cember 1974,  $2.6  cents  per  gallon. 

The  basis  of  the  foregoing  calculations  Is 
as  follows : 


PROPANE    PRICES 


1974  (million  barrels 
per  day) 

February  December 


Price 


Imports 

Stripper  oil... 

New  oil 

Released  oil... 
Controlled  oil. 


5.1 

8.0 

$10.35 

1.4 

1.4 

10.35 

1.2 

2.0 

10.35 

.6 

1.4 

10.35 

7.7 

6.1 

5.25 

THE     PRICES     TO     BE     PAID     POR     STRIPPER     WELL 
PRODUCTION    I7NDER    S.    2589 

Senator  Randolph  said: 

...  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  when 
we  talk  about  the  maximum  for  stripper 
production  it  would  come  to  approximately 
$8.00  a  barrel  rather  than  $7.09  that  Is  fre- 
quently referred  to  [by  Senator  Jackson]. 
.  .  .  There  Is  flexibility  in  this  provision, 
Section  110,  to  deal  with  the  special  situa- 
tion regarding  stripper  wells  and  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  .  .  . 

Senator  Jackson  said: 

The  Senator  (Mr.  Randolph)  Is  correct. 

Senator  Fannin  says  that: 

The  price  of  stripper  well  crude  under 
S.  2589  would  be  limited  to  $5.25  per  barrel 
unless  raised  to  $7.09,  except  for  Pennsyl- 
vania grade  crude  such  as  Is  produced  In 
West  Virginia.  Thus,  the  "flexibility"  referred 
to  by  Senator  Randolph  and  agreed  to  by 
Senator  Jackson  Is  limited  to  Pennsylvania 
grade  crude  production.  In  November  of  1973, 
Pennsylvania  grade  crude  production  was 
only  36,200  barrels  a  day  as  contrasted  to 
the  total  of  9,144,000  barrels  a  day  produced 
within  the  United  States.  The  crude  to  which 
the  "flexibility"  in  price  referred  to  by  Sen- 
ator Randolph  applies  to  only  .04  percent 
of  total  national  production.  Thus,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  price  celling  on  U.S. 
crude  production  established  by  S.  2589 
would  be  $5.25  per  barrel,  with  a  possible  up- 
ward adjustment  to  $7.09 — not  $8.00  per  bar- 
rel as  otherwise  alleged. 

The  fact  is  that: 

Both  the  $5.25  and  $7.09  figures  are  aver- 
age price  ceilings,  not  absolute  ceilings.  The 
ceiling  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of  the 
rollback  provision  Is  "the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6:00  a.m., 
local  time.  May  15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oU  at  that  field,  or  if  there  are  no 
posted  prices  In  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  Is  most 
similar  In  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest 
field  for  which  prices  are  i>osted;  and 

"(B)    a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel." 

This  provision  results  In  an  average  price 
of  $5.25,  but  it  provides  prices  across  the 
nation  ranging  from  about  $3.30  to  $6.50, 
depending  upon  the  grade  and  location  of 
the  crude  oil. 

Paragraph  (5)  (A)  provides  that  no  celling 
price  "shall  exceed  the  celling  price  provided 
m  paragraph  (3)  ...  by  more  than  35  per- 
cent." 

This  provision  would  permit  an  average 
price  no  higher  than  $7.09,  but  the  celling 
for  individual  grades  of  crude  oil  in  certain 
fields  might  be  as  high  as  $8,60. 


Senator  Jackson  said: 

I  had  the  words  "including  propane"  added 
to  the  provision  so  as  to  remove  any  question 
about  having  it  covered.  Specifically,  we  esti- 
mate a  rollback  of  about  50  percent  In  the 
price  of  propane  if  this  conference  report  is 
adopted.  Where  the  average  national  price  Is 
now  aljout  42  cents,  It  would  go  back  to 
about  22  cents.  i 

Senator  Fannin  says  that: 

Secretary  WllUam  Simon  stated  that  "Sec- 
tion 110  of  the  conference  report  .  .  .  which 
caUs  for  a  rollback  of  crude  prices  to  $5.25 
per  barrel  with  a  celling  of  $7.09  per  barrel 
would  have  little  Impact  if  any  in  further 
reducing  the  price  of  propane.  We  feel  the 
action  we  have  already  taken  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  .'American  consumers  who 
are  dependent  upon  propane." 

\^Tiat  Senator  Jackson  failed  to  state  is 
that  68  percent  of  the  propane  produced  In 
the  United  States  comes  from  natural  tas 
wells,  aU  of  which  are  not  covered  by  S.  2589. 
The  Act,  accordingly,  applies  to  only  32  per- 
cent of  U.S.  propane  supplies.  Most  of  this 
32  percent  is  used  as  refinery  fuel  and  there- 
fore never  reaches  the  consumer.  Thus,  if 
crude  prices  were  set  at  $7.09  per  barrel,  the 
decrease  In  propane  prices  would  be  oniy  a, 
fraction  of  a  cent,  not  20  cents. 

The  facts  are: 

The  principal  reason  for  high  propane 
prices  Is  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  have  not  attempted 
to  control  the  price  of  propane  produced 
from  natural  gas  liquids.  They  have  author- 
ity to  do  so  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  and  are  directed  to  do  so  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  Senator  Jackson's  colloquy 
quoted  by  Senator  Fannin  was  to  call  th'* 
attention  of  FEO  to  Congress'  intention  that 
the  price  of  natural  gas  liquids,  lease  con- 
densate, and  propane  derived  from  them  bo 
covered  by  price  regulations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  jneld  me  some 
time?  ! 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  t 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  report,  if  it  is  adopted 
into  final  law  and  the  veto  is  overridden, 
v.ill  result  in  a  reduced  amount  of  money 
for  the  exploration  of  oil  and  gas.  A 
number  of  companies  have  testified  that 
they  would  reduce  their  efforts  this  year 
by  one-third. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  production 
has  continued  to  drop,  I  have  here  the 
quarter  production  for  February  1,  1974, 
which  shows  9.179,000  barrels,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  26.000  barrels 
a  day.  There  has  been  a  bottoming  out 
and  a  slight  turnaround.  We  have  the 
possibility  of  continuing  this  momentum 
that  now  exists  to  Increase  our  supplies, 
or  we  have  the  opportunity  to  stop  it  and 
to  stop  it  in  its  tracks. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  become 
more  dependent  on  unreliable  foreign 
oil 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  out  of  my  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
might  be  interested  In  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  for  March  4,  which  is  a  pretty 
good  source,  where  It  says  that  the  4- 
week  average  of  domestic  production 
ending  February  22.  the  latest  week,  was 
9,195  million  barrels,  13,000  less  than  the 
week  before,  and  183,000  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  change  from  a  year  earlier  is  a 
fall  of  1.96  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  the  comparison 
with  a  year  ago  is  down.  I  know  that  he 
agrees  with  me  that  the  comparison  of 
the  last  week  is  up.  I  was  refuting  his 
statement  saying  that  progress  at  the 
present  time  is  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing  in  production. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  today 
we  are  22  percent — 1973 — ahead  of  1971 
in  the  number  of  wells  being  drilled.  The 
distinguished  chairman  knows  that  the 
results  of  drilling  are  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  amount  of  drilling  done.  He 
knows  that  the  amoimt  of  drilling 
planned  for  1974  is  large  and  a  signifi- 
cant increase  over  that  of  1973,  but  that 
these  plans  will  not  be  consxmimated  if 
he  is  successful  today  and  the  House  is 
successful  In  overriding  the  presidential 
veto.  The  same  thing  will  happen  again 
as  has  happened  before,  that  by  control- 
ling prices  we  will  reduce  the  supplies 
available  domestically.  We  will  increase 
reliance  on  foreign  oil  and  we  will  be  that 
much  more  subject  to  harassment  by 
them,  either  with  high  prices  or  em- 
bargoes or  both.  So  I  think  that  a  vote 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  is  a  vote 
for  continued  long  lines  at  the  filling 
stations.  It  will  be  a  vote  for  more  un- 
employment. It  is  a  vote  for  less  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country,  less  opportu- 
nity for  this  country  to  be  competitive 
with  foreign  countries,  snd  less  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  increase  our  gross  national 
product,  to  increase  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  to  remain  the  No.  1  power. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  realize  that 
we  are  at  the  crossroads,  that  we  do  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  bring  on  addi- 
tional resources.  With  the  prices  that 
now  exist,  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  liquefaction  and  gasification 
of  coal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  extraction  of  oil  from  shale 
and  tar  sand3.  But  this  v.ill  go  out  the 
window  if  the  veto  by  the  President  is 
overridden  today. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  preference  by  many  peo- 
ple to  buy  oil  and  gas  from  foreigners 
rather  than  to  buy  it  from  domestic 
producers  and  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
foreigners  than  to  domestic  producers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  dissatisfied 
at  the  present  time  with  paying  Am.eri- 
can  producers  61  percent  of  what  they 
are  willing  to  pay  foreign  producers,  and 
they  want  to  reduce  that  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  percent. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
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tlnguished  chairman  that  the  explora- 
torj'  locations  compared  to  a  year  ago 
are  up  33  percent,  and  the  development 
locations  are  up  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  Senate  bill  2589  contains  provisions 
which  continue  the  policies  that  the 
majority  of  Congress  has  advocated  for 
the  past  20  years.  Those  policies,  more 
than  anything  else,  have  gotten  us  into 
the  critical  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  rationing  of 
gasoline  and  higher  and  higher  prices 
will  most  likely  be  inevitable,  for  we  will 
be  discouraging  the  production  of  rela- 
tively cheap  domestic  crude  oil  and  en- 
coui-aging  more  imports  of  higher  priced 
foreign  oil — if  available  at  all. 

The  majority  of  Congress  has  long 
favored  policies  of  Government  controls 
that  have  led  to  the  cui'rent  energy  crisis. 
It  may  be  good  politics — but  it  is  not 
good  economics  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

The  direct  and  indirect  regiUation  of 
the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
and  oil  has  caused  dwindling  supplies  of 
refined  products;  and  more  recently,  the 
policy  of  allocating  the  shortages  and 
trying  to  force  rationing  upon  the  pub- 
lic have  done  nothing  to  increase  sup- 
plies of  energy  for  the  consumer. 

Now,  the  same  congressional  leaders 
seem  to  advocate  paying  foreigners  for 
their  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  rather 
than  buying  from  domestic  producers. 
The  leadership  of  Congress  has  been 
"investigating  to  death"  the  petroleum 
industry.  Almost  every  committee  of 
Congress  has  a  subcommittee  on  energy. 
Almost  daily  some  form  of  harassment 
of  the  industry,  either  by  innuendo  or 
Inaccurate  or  misleading  facts,  comes  out 
of  the  Congress. 

Congress  is  not  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  shortages.  Congress,  seemingly, 
is  not  concerned  about  how  to  get  from 
here  to  there — to  get  from  a  condition 
of  shortages  to  a  condition  of  suflicient 
energy. 

During  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
shortfall  profits,  domestically,  drove  the 
multinational  companies  overseas — in 
search  for  cheaper  and  more  profitable 
oil.  Congressional  loaders,  ignoring  the 
high  prices  and  the  embargo  of  foreign 
oil  resulting  from  overdependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  are  favoring 
once  again  controlled  and  reduced  do- 
mestic prices  of  oil  which  will  once  again 
drive  multinational  companies  over- 
seas— in  search  for  more  profitable  oil 
By  overriding  the  President's  veto, 
these  same  people  are  assuring  the  need 
for  more  imports  of  foreign  crude  oil 
and  products.  The  Congress  is  again  en- 
couraging the  development  of  foreign 
resources  rather  than  our  own  domestic 
resources.  On  the  average,  Congress  is 
not  willing  to  continue  to  pav  an  Amer- 
ican oil  producer  61  percent  of  the  price 
of  oil  that  they  are  w  illing  to  pay  a  for- 
eign producer.  They  only  want  to  pay 
the  American  producer  50  percent  of 
what  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  foreign 
producer  on-ttie  average.  Whv? 

During  the  1960's  there  weremanv  ad- 
vocates for  opening  up  the  gates  to  cheap 


imports.  The  Government,  during  the 
1960's  followed  a  policy  of  controlled 
prices  for  natural  gas  and  depressed 
prices  for  crude  oil  because  of  threats  by 
various  administrations  to  import  more 
cheap  foreign  oil. 

So  far.  Congress  continues  to  follow 
the  same  policies,  except  in  an  even  more 
restrictive  manner,  that  have  gotten  us 
into  this  energy  mess.  Congress  continues 
to  advocate  controlling  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas,  and  even  rolling 
back  in  the  law  the  price  for  domestic 
crude  oil,  plus  the  importation  of  larger 
amounts  of  expensive  and  unreliable  for- 
eign oil. 

Congressional  policies  continue  to  ex- 
acerbate the  domestic  energy  supply 
situation  by  holding  down  prices  while 
advocating  paying  higher  prices  for  for- 
eign crude  oil. 

Congress  is  advocating  less  productiv- 
ity and  less  ability  for  this  Nation  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries  at  a  time 
of  domestic  and  worldwide  shortages. 

We  may  as  well  ask  the  Arabs  to  run 
our  domestic  oil  industry,  too.  It  seems 
the  leadership  of  Congress  has  more 
faith  in  the  foreign  oil  producing  coun- 
tries than  it  does  in  our  own  domestic 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  same  pol- 
icies that  got  us  where  we  are  today, 
and  they  are  the  same  policies  that  will 
lead  us  to  long  lines  at  the  service  sta- 
tions, more  unemplojinent,  higher  In- 
flation, rationing,  and  greater  depend- 
ence upon  imreliable  sources  of  crude 
oU  to  the  extent  that  we  will  become  a 
second-rate  world  power. 

In  my  opinion,  a  vote  for  this  measure 
is  a  vote  to  make  the  United  States  be- 
come a  weak  and  stumbling  giant,  and 
the  main  concern  that  other  nations  will 
have  for  us  is  that  we  do  not  hurt  them 
in  our  fall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  th.'^nk  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  He  is  absolutely 
right. 

I  should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  an  item  that  appeared  on  the 
LTI  wire  the  day  before  yesterday: 

The  price  rollback  feature  of  the  emer- 
gency energy  bill  which  President  Nixon  has 
threatened  to  veto  would  cost  the  Nation 
11.5  billion  gallons  of  domestic  oU  within  a 
year;  a  leading  Independent  producer  said 
today. 

President  George  Mitchell  of  the  Texas 
Independent  Producers  and  Royalty  Owners 
Association  told  the  WesC  Central  Texas  Oil 
and  Gas  Association  that  oil  price  controls 
likely  will  prevent  the  drilling;  of  3,000  new 
wells  in  the  United  States  as  it  Is.  He  esti- 
mated that  at  least  275  million  barrels  of  oil 
production  probably  would  be  discovered  In 
those  wells  that  will  not  be  drilled,  and  he 
said  the  oil  price  rollbacic.  If  it  stands,  will 
styme  efforts  to  produce  substantial 
amounts  of  marginal  oil  ttom  existing  wells. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  sustain  this 
veto,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  probably 
wipe  out  approximately  12  percent  of  our 
domestic  crude  production  that  is  mar- 
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ginal  production.  To  try  to  make  scape- 
goats of  the  major  oil  companies  or  try 
to  roll  back  prices  for  some  cosmetic 
effect  is  not  going  to  solve  the  shortage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  going  to  exacer- 
bate the  shortage. 

With  respect  to  all  this  talk  about  oil 
company  profits,  the  oil  companies  buj' 
their  crude  from  independent  producers. 
So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  oil 
companies  as  customers.  This  does  not 
affect  their  profit  picture  at  all.  It  might 
be  that  they  will  have  to  pass  along 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  But  it  will 
also  mean  that  even  higher  priced  crude 
will  not  have  to  be  imported  in  greater 
Quantities. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  prefer  that  we  buy 
foreign  crude  oil.  Middle  Eastern  crude 
oil,  at  a  greater  price  than  buy  domestic 
crude  at  a  lesser  price,  albeit  a  higher 
price  than  we  are  accustomed  to  pay.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

Tlaere  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
should  cause  it  to  fall,  and  that  is  the 
provision  known  as  section  108.  which 
would  transfer  the  conservation  func- 
tions of  the  States  to  Federal  oflBcials  in 
the  executive  branch,  because  it  w^buld 
permit  these  officials  to  second  guess  so- 
called  MER,  or  maximum  efficient  rate 
of  production.  That  could  result  in  taking 
conservation  management  out  of  the 
hands  of  State  authorities  who  are  well 
experienced  and  familiar  with  tlie  prob- 
lem and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Fed- 
eral administrators  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment forces  these  wells  to  produce  at 
above  the  maximum  efficient  rate  for  im- 
mediate short-term  gain,  in  terms  of 
additional  suppUes  of  crude,  we  will  be 
selling  ourselves  down  the  river  in  the 
future,  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to 
maintain  some  reasonable  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  understand  the  apparent  love 
feast  between  some  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  Arabs.  Rather  than  buy  domestic 
oil,  they  would  buy  Arabian  oil  and  pay 
a  higlier  price  for  it.  The  same  syndrome 
is  apparent  in  their  refusal  to  support 
measures  to  deregulate  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Let  the  mechanism  of  the 
marketplace  work  its  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senater  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  pay  more  for  our  nat- 
ural gas  that  we  produce  in  Texas  than 
people  pay  in  the  Northeast,  because 
they  get  it  at  an  artificially  low  price 
as  a  result  of  regulation.  We  do  not 
complain  about  it  in  our  State.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  the  gas. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  if  Sena- 
tors want  a  soiu-ce  of  energy  in  this 
country  that  is  secure — that  is  to  say, 
largely  a  domestic  source — they  had  bet- 
ter vote  to  sustain  the  President  on 
this  bill,  or  I  promise  that  they  will  de- 
stroy marginal  production  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  stifie  new  drilling  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  that  4 
of  the  5  largest  producers  of  oil  and 
gas  are  in  the  14  largest  consumer  State 
categoiies  of  all  the  States.  Texas  is  one. 
Oklahoma  is  one,  California  is  one,  and 
Louisiana  is  the  fourth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  there. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    tTRGES    OVERRIDE    OF    PRESI- 
DENT'S   VETO    OF    ENERGY    EMERGENCY    ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
vetoing  the  Energy-  Emergency  Act, 
President  Nixon  is  wrong  in  his  purposes 
and  in  error  in  his  reasoning.  As  suggest- 
ed by  a  March  3,  1974,  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  this  action  provides 
"somber  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  President  has  now  removed  himself 
from  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  isolation  in  which  he  wraps  him- 
self." 

Shortages  have  dealt  a  deft  blow  to  the 
American  consumer  who  has  been  sub- 
jected to  energy  shortages,  to  threatened 
strikes,  and  in  many  instances,  to  unem- 
plo>-ment  and  to  higher  prices.  After 
being  called  on  to  institute  volimtary  en- 
ergy' conservation  actions  by  lowering 
the  thermostats,  by  driving  autos  and 
trucks  slower,  by  carpooling,  and  by 
many  other  self -motivated  conservation 
initiatives — the  American  people  are  now 
being  told  by  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage that  they  axe  going  to  have  to  pay 
more,  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
eligible  for  special  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  assured  of  the  minimum  supply  that 
rationing  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  reasons  used 
by  President  Nixon  to  justify  his  veto  of 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

PRICE    ROLLBACK 

Speaking  of  price  rollbacks  the  Pres- 
ident said — 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  would  set 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  at  such  low  levels 
that  the  oil  Industry  would  be  vmable  to  svis- 
tain  Its  present  production  of  petroleum 
products.  Including  gasoline.  It  would  re- 
sult in  reduced  energy  supplies,  longer  lines 
at  the  gas  pump,  minimal.  If  any,  reduction 
In  gasoline  prices,  and  worst  of  aU,  serious 
damage  to  Jobs  in  America.  Unemployment 
would  go  up,  and  incomes  would  go  down. 

The  Chief  Executive  added — 
The  rollback  would  not  only  cut  domestic 
oil  production,  but  would  also  retard  Imports 
since  In  the  present  environment  oil  com- 
panies are  reluctant  to  Import  oil  and  gaso- 
line that  would  have  to  be  sold  at  prices  far 
above  the  domestic  prices. 

So  says  the  President.  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  argument.  He  added  further — 

As  we  call  on  Industry  to  provide  these 
supplies,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must 
also  Insure  that  oU  companies  do  not  benefit 
excessively  from  the  energy  problem.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  unreasonably  high  profits  is  the 
windfall  profits  tax  which  I  have  proposed. 


That  tax  would  eliminate  unjiist  profits  for 
the  oil  companies,  but  Instead  of  reducing 
supplies.  It  would  encourage  expanded  re- 
search, exploration  and  production  of  new 
energy  resources. 

But  let  us  examine  the  facts.  In  man- 
dating a  rollback  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products,  the 
Congress  is  simply  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  authority  he  already  has 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973. 

The  President  also  is  incorrect  in  his 
assumption  that  shortages  are  going  to 
vanish  overnight  simplj'  because  crude 
oil  prices  are  allowed  to  rise.  Between 
January  1973,  and  January  1974,  the 
average  domestic  price  has  doubled  from 
$3.40  to  $6.75  a  barrel.  Yet  domestic  pro- 
duction has  climbed  by  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  percent — 34,000  barrels  out  of 
a  total  10.893.000  barrels  per  day  during 
this  period. 

The  real  constraint  is  not  oil  prices  but 
shortages  of  trained  manpower,  tubular 
goods,  drilling  rigs,  and  many  other  ma- 
terials needed  by  this  high-technolog>' 
industry. 

The  legislation  guarantees  a  minimum 
domestic  average  price  of  about  S5.25 
with  a  ceiling  price  of  about  S7.09  a 
barrel.  These  prices  seem  realistic  for  the 
next  year  compared  to  investment  re- 
quirements. Senator  Jackson  in  Senate 
debate  on  the  conference  report  recalled 
that  in  Januarj'  1974  the  Federal  En- 
ergy- Office  noted — 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  long-term 
supply  price  Is,  as  no  one  can  predict  In  the 
future  that  clearly.  Our  best  estimate  is  that 
It  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $7  per 
barrel  within  the  next  few  years. 

In  December  1973  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  said —  ' 

The  long-term  supply  price  of  bringing  In 
the  alternate  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  drilling  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  North  Slope — Is  $7  a 
barrel,  current  1973  dollars. 

Currently  the  average  international  oil 
price  is  $10  per  barrel  but  the  majority 
of  this  is  a  tax  that  goes  to  the  produc- 
ing countries  not  to  the  international  oil 
companies. 

Should  domestic  oil  prices  climb  to  this 
artificial  price,  there  will  be  unprece- 
dented profits  to  oil  companies  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  consumer, 
without  any  substantial  increase  in 
supplies. 

It  is  more  in  the  public's  interest  to 
prevent  excessive  profits  before  they 
occur  rather  than  tax  them  after  the 
fact — as  suggested  by  the  President. 
Under  such  an  approach,  the  consumer 
still  must  bear  the  expenditure  of  high- 
cost  energv-  supplies,  while  profits  are 
drained  into  general  tax  revenues. 

fNEMPLOYMENT    CO.VPENSATION 

After  admitting  that  tmemployment 
will  occur  because  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  President's  second  major  premise  is 
that — 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  Is  also  ob- 
jectionable because  It  would  establish  an  un- 
workable and  Inequitable  program  of  unem- 
ployment payments.  Under  It,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  saddled  with  the  tmixisslble 
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task  or  determining  whether  the  unemploy- 
ment of  each  of  the  Nation's  Jobless  workers 
Is  "energy  related." 

Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  expressed  concern  over  the 
coverage  of  this  jirovislon  is  unwarrant- 
ed. Under  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2689  the  President  by  regulation  is  given 
total  discretion  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  criteria  or  formulas  to  be  followed 
by  States  before  they  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  grants  in  aid  for  energy-re- 
lated unemployment  compensation.  Suf- 
ficient flexibility  would  be  available 
within  the  authority  to  restrict  cover- 
age suflSciently  to  overcome  President 
Nixon's  expressed  concerns. 

This  authority  Is  being  provided  as  an 
interim  measure  for  1  year  pending  en- 
actment of  long-term  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  regular  unemployment 
insurance  program.  As  an  emergency 
action  it  must  be  emphasized  that  such 
coverage  could  not  exceed  1  year.  The 
President's  accusation  that  this  program 
is  a  'shoveling  out  the  taxpayer's  money 
under  a  standard  so  vague  and  in  a 
fashion  so  arbitrarj-,"  it  seems  to  me  un- 
warranted. 

A  MATTER  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

I  agree  with  the  President's  statement 
that— 

The  energry  shortage  has  been  a  pressing 
problem  for  the  American  people  for  several 
months  now.  We  have  made  every  effort  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  this  problem.  We  have 
come  through  this  winter  without  serious 
hardship  due  to  heating  oU  shortages. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  this  was  due  principally 
to  the  voluntary-  actions  of  American 
citizens  and  the  blessing  of  a  much 
warmer  winter  than  anticipated.  The  ad- 
ministration's mandatory  petroleimi  al- 
location is  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  deepening  energy  crisis  and  ex- 
traordinarj-  steps  are  needed  to  assure 
millions  of  citizens  that  steady  energy 
supplies  will  be  available. 

On  November  7.  1973,  President  Nixon 
made  a  major  address  to  the  American 
people  on  the  energy  emergency  facing 
our  country.  On  the  next  day  a  special 
message  was  sent  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing that — 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  Join 
forces  and  together,  in  a  bipartisan  spirit, 
work  to  enact  an  emergency  energy  bill. 

It  was  the  President's  expressed  hope 
that^ 

By  pushing  forward  together,  we  can  have 
new  emergency  legislation  on  the  books  be- 
fore the  Congress  recesses  In  December. 

Despite  renewed  assurances  from  the 
President,  the  full  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  Congres  has  not 
been  witnessed. 
In  the  President's  own  words — 
Unfortunatr.ly,   there  are  some  who  have 
chosen  to  capitalize  on  the  Nation's  energy 
problems  In  an  effort  to  obtain  purely  polit- 
ical  benefits.   Regrettably,   the  few  who  are 
so  motivated  have  managed  to  produce  the 
delays,   confusion,   and   finally   the    tangled 
and   Ineffective   result   which   is   before   me 
today.    The    amendments,    counter-amend- 
ments,   and    parliamentary    puzzles    which 
have  marked  the  stumbling  route  of  this  bill 
through  the  Congress  must  well  make  Amer- 
icans wonder  what  has  been  going  on  In 


Washington  whUe  they  confront  their  own 
very  real  problems.  We  must  now  Join  to- 
gether to  show  the  country  what  good  gov- 
ernment means. 
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Unfortunately  this  statement  portrays 
the  Congress  as  the  obstacle  to  the  en- 
actment of  necessary  energy  emergency 
legislation.  The  Congress  was  prepared 
to  act  last  December,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  administration  opposition  and  an  Im- 
plied veto  that  toolc  us  back  to  House- 
Senate  conference. 

Then,  last  month,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelming- 
ly endorsed  the  conference  report  on  S 
2589. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  needed  au- 
thorities in  the  conference  report  is  a 
provision  creating  a  temporary  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration.  Un- 
til more  permanent  authority  is  enacted, 
this  authority  is  needed  for  the  effective 
administration  of  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  currently  operated  by  the 
Federal  Energy-  Office. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  is  function- 
ing under  Executive  Order  11748  of  De- 
cember 4.  1973.  All  the  Federal  Energy 
Office's  employees  are  on  loan  from  other 
Federal  agencies  and  there  is  little  if  any 
authority  to  hire  the  necessary  personnel 
to  effectively  administer  these  programs. 
This  authority  is  needed  so  that  direct 
appropriations  can  be  ra^ovided  for  these 
vital  programs.  As  expressed  last  week  by 
John  Sawhill.  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energ>-  Office,  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee: 

I  wish  the  Congress  would  give  us  a  bill 
(to  provide  the  necessary  resources,  particu- 
larly of  personnel )  so  we  bad  statutory  base 
for  our  organization,  so  we  could  have  some 
of  the  people  onboard  in  the  Chicago  office. 
I  don't  know  what  the  figvires  are.  but  we 
probably  have  90  people  detailed  in  from 
other  agencies.  How  are  we  going  to  make  a 
process  work  when  yesterday  somebody  was  a 
chicken  inspector  and  today  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  running  an  allocation  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  necessary  authority 
for  a  temporary  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration is  contained  in  the  Energy  Em- 
ergency Act.  until  such  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Emergency  Act  is  enacted. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  numerous 
authorisations  and  mandatory  provisions 
In  this  legislation  which  are  needed  to 
cope  with  the  immediate  energy  crisis. 

In  his  veto  message  President  Nixon 
speaks  to  the  need  for  emergency  energy 
leg1.slation.  Among  the  needed  authori- 
ties Identified  in  his  veto  message  are — 

We  need  the  authority  to  require  energy 
conservation  n-.easures.  Wa  need  the  direct 
authority  to  ration  gasoline  If,  and  only  If. 
rationing  becomes  necessary,  which  it  has 
not.  We  need  the  authority  to  require  con- 
version of  power  plants,  where  possible,  to 
permit  the  use  of  our  abundant  coal  reserves. 

I  must  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  the.se 
are  the  authorities  and,  vitally  needed 
authorities,  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2589.  I  will  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  decide  this  issue 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  certain  that  each 
Member  will  vote  his  conviction.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  sufBcient  cumber  of  Sen- 
ators to  provide  the  neccsf  arv-  two-thirds 
majority  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
It  will  be  demonstrated,  liowever.  that  a 


substantial  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  disagree  with  the  action  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  ArizoiiL^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President'  it 
was  very  difficult  for  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  believe  last  fall  that  we  actually 
faced  and  were  in  the  middle  of  a  fuel 
crisis  in  this  country.  I  know  from  trips 
home  that  the  people  at  home  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  and  that  they  no  longer 
do. 

What  the  American  people  are  looking 
to  us  for  is  some  relief.  I  suggest  that 
the  American  people  want  fuel,  the 
American  people  want  gasoline,  the 
American  people  want  everything  needed 
that  comes  from  petroleum  to  provide 
heat,  propulsion,  and  the  other  things 
we  get  from  petroleum  products.  They 
do  not  want  more  regulation. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  leader  of  this 
bill  before  we  departed  for  the  Christmas 
vacation  to  name  for  me  where  1  addi- 
tional gallon  of  gasoline  was  coming 
from  the  32  bills  we  discussed,  none  of 
whach  had  been  passed.  I  did  not  get  any 
answer  except  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and 
I  suggested  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  legislation. 

Nor  did  the  Elk  Hills  opening  In  north- 
ern California  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  And  I  still  claim  the  emergency  meas- 
ures we  have  taken  have  not  given  to 
the  American  people  one  thimbleful  of 
gasoline  for  their  cars.  To  sit  here  and 
debate  day  after  day  after  day  how  we 
are  going  to  regulate  the  oil  companies, 
how  we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  their 
profits,  how  we  are  going  to  regulate  and 
control,  even  down  to  the  gasoline  station 
operations,  to  me  is  senseless.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  approve  of  it. 
For  instance,  we  need  new  domestic 
sources.  For  years — I  would  say  40 
years — we  have  made  those  who  engaged 
in  fuel  exploration  almost  criminals.  We 
have  discouraged  such  a  person.  We  have 
talked  against  him.  We  have  passed  pro- 
hibitive regulations  in  the  field  of  natural 
gas,  and  in  my  State  we  depend  on  natu- 
ral gas  to  produce  52  percent  of  the  cop- 
per produced  in  this  country. 

We  want  more  fuel.  That  is  what 
Americans  want.  When  they  look  at  what 
foreigners  have  to  pay  for  gasoline,  they 
realize  how  lucky  we  have  been  in  this 
countr>-  year  after  year.  They  do  not  like 
to  wait  for  hours  in  line  for  gasoline.  I 
think  Americans  would  be  glad  to  pay  a 
little  more  if  they  thought  it  was  going 
to  relieve  fuel  supplies.  We  need  new 
domestic  sources. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  If  this  piece  of  legislation 
becomes  law?  We  are  going  to  discourage 
eveiT  small  driller  that  can  produce  10  or 
12  barrels  a  day,  who  might  produce  20 
barrels,  from  producing  anything.  And  at 
the  present  time  that  is  the  only  place 
we  are  goin?  to  get  additional  petroleum. 
We  need  refineries.  I  am  told  by  people 
whose  expertise  I  respect  that  we  need 
80  refineries  now — not  5  or  10  years  from 
now,  but  now.  They  tell  me  we  have 
enough  crude  oil  to  make  gasoline,  but, 
again,  we  have  discouraged  this  kind  of 
investment  In  the  past,  and  now  that  we 
need  them,  I  do  not  know  who  Is  bulld- 
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ing  the  new  refineries.  We  are  talking 
about  building  one  in  Arizona,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  It. 
Instead  of  talking  about  regulating  and 
excess  profits  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
could  have  interested  people  to  go  ahead 
and  Invest  and  build  refineries. 

Another  thing  we  need  in  this  country 
and  do  not  have — in  fact,  I  think  we 
have  one,  and  that  is  off  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  it  is  not  a  modem  facility — 
is  the  ability  to  offload  the  large  modem 
tanker.  Neither  do  we  make  the  large 
modern  tanker.  They  are  being  made  in 
other  places  in  the  world.  I  was  in  Iran 
recently  and  saw  at  one  loading  dock  13 
tankers  of  over  200,000  tons.  Not  one  of 
those  tankers  could  be  unloaded  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  have  not  built 
the  facilities.  Again,  instead  of  spending 
our  time  talking  about  regulation,  and  sc 
forth,  why  have  we  not  done  something 
to  make  it  a  httle  encouraging  for  com- 
panies or  people  to  build  those  badly 
needed  ofTload  facilities?  We  are  not 
looking  even  at  200,000  ton  tankers.  In 
Iran  they  are  providing  for  unloading 
500,000  ton  tankers,  and  we  have  no  place 
in  the  United  States  now  that  can  begin 
to  take  care  of  an  offload  like  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
because  the  bill  is  pure,  unadulterated, 
100  percent  hogwash. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  T  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  comments  just  made  by  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
GOLDWATER) ,  let  me  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  his  view  about  the 
importance  of  the  legislation  which  we 
are  considering,  and  I  read  the  following 
paragraph: 

We  need  the  authority  to  require  energy 
conservation  measures.  We  need  the  direct 
authority  to  ratioa  g.'.soUne  if,  and  only  if. 
rationing  becomes  necessary,  v.hlch  it  has 
not.  We  need  the  authority  to  require  con- 
version of  power  plants,  where  po.ssible.  to 
permit  the  use  of  our  abundant  coal  reserves. 

These  three  needs  which  the  President 
describes  even  now  in  a  message  vetoing 
the  bill  are  essential  national  policy,  he 
tells  us. 

Mr.  President,  he  told  us  the  same 
things  last  December,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  his  urging  and  that  of  his  ad- 
ministration that  we  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  two  Houses  in  conference  worked 
long  days  and  long  hours  to  iron  out  our 
differences  and  produce  this  kind  of  au- 
thority. 

At  that  time  there  were  just  two  hang- 
ups: One,  the  nature  of  the  conservation 
authority  we  should  give  to  the  Energj' 
Administrator,  Mr.  Simon:  and  two,  the 
question  of  what  we  should  do  with  re- 
."^pect  to  whatever  windfall  profits  might 
be  generated  from  the  current  situation 
by  the  oil  companies. 

The  House  was  adamant  on  the  so- 


caUed  windfall  profits  provisions  last  De- 
cember. There  was  no  way  to  persuade 
the  House  to  recede.  And  finally  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  suspended 
the  House  provisions  until  Januarj'  1975. 
thus  giving  us  a  year  to  work  out  those 
problems. 

In  addition.  I  did  my  best  to  give  the 
President  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
conservation  authority  that  would  be 
given  to  Mr.  Simon. 

When  that  work  was  all  done,  my  im- 
pression was  that,  although  there  were 
some  differences  remaining,  evei-j-bodj' 
concerned  could  five  with  it — the  Senate 
conferees,  the  House  conferees,  and  the 
administration  advisers. 

But,  no;  when  the  bill  hit  the  floor,  a 
filibuster  was  laimched  against  those  sus- 
pended windfall  profits  provisions,  and 
the  bill  was  killed  in  the  closing  hours  of 
that  session. 

So  when  we  came  back  in  this  session, 
we  went  through  the  same  exercise 
again;  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
House  to  substitute,  for  its  windfall  prof- 
its provisions,  the  rollback  provisions 
incorporated  in  the  pending  bill.  And 
again  those  provisions  were  tailored  to 
comments  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Simon  in  behalf  of  the  administration. 
He  h-rid  said  over  and  over  again  that  he 
felt  the  price  of  crude  oil  should  ulti- 
mately settle  at  about  $7  per  barrel. 
Using  that  figure,  and  indeed  9  cents 
more — $7.09  a  barrel — the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  wrote  in  this  rollback 
provision. 

Indeed,  this  rollback  provision  is  at- 
tacked from  the  other  side  as  permitting 
too  much  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
petroleum  products.  Because  it  is  at- 
tacked from  both  sides,  I  suggest  perhaps 
the  provision  we  have  pending  before  us 
is  a  reasonable  one. 

How  high  does  the  administration  now 
think  the  price  of  domestic  crude  should 
go?  We  are  not  told,  but  on  top  of  page  2 
of  the  mimeographed  copy  of  the  veto 
message  there  is  language  which  may 
give  us  a  clue,  and  I  read: 

The  rollback  would  not  only  cut  domestic 
oil  production,  but  would  also  retard  im- 
ports since  In  the  present  environment  oil 
companies  are  reluctant  to  Import  oil  and 
gasoline  that  would  have  to  be  sold  at  prices 
far  above  the  domestic  prices. 

Is  the  President  teUing  us  in  this  lan- 
guage that  he  believes  the  price  for 
domestic  crude  should  rise  to  the  levels 
set  by  the  Arab  oil-producing  countries? 
That  is  what  he  seems  to  be  saying.  What 
he  seems  to  be  saying,  therefore,  is  that 
if  one  consents  to  his  veto  message  and 
drops  the  rollback  provisions,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  price  for  American  domes- 
tic ci-ude  will  rise  to  meet  the  levels  set 
in  the  international  market  by  the  Arab 
nil-producing  states. 

r'^finot  think  of  any  other  way  of 
interpreting  that  language  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message. 

It  was  because  of  the  threat — that  an 
arbitrary  price  would  become  the  mar- 
ket price  for  domestic  crude — that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  felt  im- 
pelled to  write  these  rollback  provisions 
into  the  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  will  vote  to  override  the  President's 


veto  because  I  feel  that  to  abandon  this 
effort  to  control  prices  will  plaice  those 
prices  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tion which  seems  to  be  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  cartel  prices  set  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  language 
at  the  top  of  page  2  of  the  President's 
veto  message  to  indicate  the  reason  for 
my  position. 

It  was  at  the  urging  of  the  President 
that  we  give  him  the  authority  to  re- 
quire energj-  conservation  measures  and 
to  ration  gasoUne.  if  necessary,  that  I 
was  willing  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House  in  order 
to  loosen  up  some  of  the  environmental 
safeguards  in  our  environmental  law. 

I  felt  that  if  Americans  were  going  to 
be  asked  to  conserve  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  by  turning  down  their  thermo- 
stats and  by  driving  slower  and  by  driv- 
ing less  and  all  of  the  other  means  by 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  conserve 
heating  oil  and  gasoline  that  it  was  not 
unreasonable  for  those  of  us  interested 
in  environmental  values  to  make  some 
small  sacrifice,  provided  that  It  did  not 
mean  the  abandonment  of  our  environ- 
mental goals. 

If  these  authorities  are  so  unnecessary 
at  the  present  time  that  the  President 
is  impelled  to  veto  this  bill,  then  I  would 
say  to  the  President  that,  for  one.  I  will 
take  another  look  at  any  further  request 
on  his  part  to  modify  the  environmental 
laws  before  I  make  a  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  further  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  .  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  concern.  I  have  the  concern 
that  the  President  may  have  an  unstated 
reason  for  vetoing  the  bill,  and  that 
would  be  that  he  would  want  a  more 
complete  relaxation  of  the  environmental 
laws  than  the  bill  provides.  I  refer  to  a 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
date  of  March  5.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Ecologj-  Act  Waiver  Sphts  White 
House."  The  article  is  written  bv  George 
C.  Wilson.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
article  reads  as  follows : 

A  split  has  developed  within  the  Nixon 
administration  over  a  propsal  to  let  the  fed- 
eral government  approve  a  wide  range  of  en- 
ergy projects  without  explaining  how  they 
would  affect  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  which  I  have 
read  and  a  similar  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  also  under  date  of 
March  5,  1974,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ecology   Act   Waiveb   Splits   White   Honar 
(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

A  split  has  developed  within  the  Nixon 
administration  over  a  proposal  to  let  the  fed- 
eral government  approve  a  wide  range  of 
energy  projects  without  explaining  how  they 
would  affect  the  environment. 

The  Idea  was  advanced  at  a  White  House 
meeting   Wednesday   night   by   Richard   M. 
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Fairbanks,  an  associate  director  of  President 
NUon'8  Domestic  CouncU,  In  the  form  of 
suggested  changes  In  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

That  act,  called  NKPA,  la  the  one  environ- 
mental groups  have  used  to  challenge  a  nimi- 
ber  of  projects  In  the  past— including  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Administrator  Russell  E.  Train  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  according  to 
Informed  sources,  told  Fairbanks  and  others 
at  the  White  House  meeting  that  waiving  the 
NEPA  provisions  was  a  bad  Idea. 

Train,  both  as  EPA  administrator  and 
former  chairman  of  Mr.  Nixon's  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  has  argued  that  en- 
vironmental opposition  has  been  unfairly 
blamed  for  holding  up  power  projects  more 
often  caused  by  engineering  difficulties  and 
other  management  problems. 

At  the  Wednesday  meeting.  Train  asked 
v.'hether  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  had  been  consulted  on  the 
proposal  to  waive  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  on  certain  energy  proj- 
ects and  thus  deny  outside  groups  the  right 
to  sue  on  grounds  environmental  Impact 
statements  were  not  filed  or  were  Inadequate. 
The  White  House  officials  replied  that  the 
council  had  not  been  consulted,  according  to 
informed  sources,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed with  the  understanding  that  the 
council's  views  would  be  sought  before  the 
propjsal    went    further. 

Fairbanks  left  the  Impression  with  at  least 
cne  official  at  the  meeting  that  President 
Nixon  himself  wanted  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  court  challenges  to  energy-pro- 
ducing projects  by  narrowing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  environmental  act. 

But  Fairbanks  himself  said  last  night  that 
"we're  a  long  way"  from  making  a  formal 
recommendation  and  are  Instead  "fleshing 
out"  various  agency  poeltlons  on  the  Impact 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  on 
energy  projects. 

He  added  that  "we  would  be  remiss"  not 
to  do  so.  He  said  there  Is  not  vet  an  official 
White  House  position  on  the  proposal  to 
waive  the  act's  provisions. 

Besides  Fairbanks,  the  White  House  was 
represented  in  the  dlFcusslon  by  William  E. 
Simon,  the  President's  energy  chief;  Frank 
G.  Zarb,  an  associate  director  In  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  Glenn 
Schleede  of  the  Domestic  Council  staff. 

Simon  reportedly  took  a  relatively  neutra! 
stance  on  the  envlrorjnental  act  proposal  at 
the  meeting  while  OMB  and  Domestic  Coun- 
cil representatives  Indicated  they  sup- 
ported It. 

Right  now,  strip  mining  on  government 
land  in  the  West  and  atomic  power  plants. 
as  well  as  rellnerles  and  other  faculties  which 
require   federal   permits — such   as   dumping 

rights  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

are  subject  to  the  National  Eavlronmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  since  there  Is  federal  In- 
volvement. Such  projects  require  filing  "look- 
before-you-leap"  environmental  impact 
statements. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  In 
a  memo  to  the  White  House,  opposed  waiv- 
ing the  Impact  statement  requirement.  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  council, 
has  opposed  wide-open  approval  of  energy 
projects,  arguing,  "I'm  responsible  to  the 
next  generation."  He  pushed  through  the 
Delaware  legislature  the  bill  banning  refin- 
eries on  that  state's  coast. 

Congress  last  year,  in  a  controversial  vote, 
barred  further  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  challenges  to  the  Alaska  pipeline 
stating  In  the  bill  that  the  project  had  met 
that  law's  requirement.  Backers  of  that  waiv- 
er said  at  the  time  that  this  would  be  a  one- 
time exception— not  a  precedent  for  waivers 
of  the  act  on  other  projects. 

Richard  Ayres,  a  National  Resourcee  De- 
fense  Council  Uwyer   who  aigues  envlron- 
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mental  cases,  said  last  year  that  the  proposed 
waiver  represents  "another  over-reaction  to 
the  energy  crisis." 

He  said  since  state  conventional  power 
plants  and  other  energy  faclUtles  oS  fed- 
eral property  are  not  covered  by  the  1969 
act.  Its  Impact  on  eqergy  nationwide  Is  rel- 
tlvely  small. 

"The  administration  Is  striking  out  at  any- 
thing It  sees  as  standing  in  the  way  of  en- 
ergy," Ayres  said.        I 

Nixon  Officui.s  Appear  DivroED  on- 
Enerot  Plan- 
(By  Butt  Schorr) 
Washington.— The    Nixon    administration 
appears  sharply  split  over  a  legislative  pack- 
age that  the  President  will  likely  offer  Con- 
gress in  place  of  the  emergencv  energy  bill 
he  plans  to  veto  this  week. 

Most  details  of  the  package,  which  wUl 
Include  standby  authority  for  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, are  in  line  with  previous  statements 
of  Nixon  energy  officials.  The  controversy, 
however.  Is  centered  on  a  much  broader  re- 
vision of  the  Clean  Air  Act  than  originally 
sought  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

One  administration  official  clearly  unhappy 
with  the  apparent  thrust  of  the  coming 
Clean  Air  Act  propoeals  Is  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  Russell 
Train.  Asked  to  comment  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  changes,  which  were  broached  at  a 
White  House  briefing  for  about  a  dozen 
newsmen.  Mr.  Train  said  that  he  couldn't 
support  many  of  them.  "I've  made  that 
pretty  damned  clear,"  he  said  in  an  interview- 
after  the  briefing,  which  he  didn't  attend. 
The  EPA  chief  said  his  agencv  has  said 
all  along  that  some  Clean  Air  Act  revisions 
are  needed,  but  he  fears  the  President's 
package  is  "going  to  become  a  sort  of  Christ- 
mas tree"  for  suggested  amendments  that 
could  be  "disastrous"  for  the  environmental 
law. 

The  rationing  proposal  would  appear  to 
conflict  with  a  Nixon  promise  to  the  Young 
Republicans  last  week  "that  we  aren't  going 
to  have  and  we  shouldn't  have"  compulsory 
gasoline  rationing.  A  White  House  spokesman 
said  the  speech  "could  be  interpreted  two 
ways."  What  the  President  intended,  though, 
was  the  Idea  that  the  mandatorv  oll-prlce 
rollback  required  by  the  emergency  energy 
bin  he  won't  sign  would  discourage  domestic 
crude  production,  worsen  the  oil  shortage 
and  make  rationing  Inevitable,  the  spokes- 
man explained. 

The  proposed  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
currently  under  consideration,  as  listed  by 
White  House  staff  member  Richard  Fair- 
banks, Include  two  previous  recommenda- 
tions: retention  of  the  Interim  automobile 
emission-control  ceilings,  currently  due  In 
1975  models,  for  an  additional  two  rears 
through  1977;  and  authorization  for  oU-flred 
pov.er  plants  to  convert  to  coal  for  relatively 
long  periods  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
necessary  capital  Investment. 

The  additional  recommendations  probably 
wUl  include  a  request  to  ease  the  reoulrement 
that  heavUy  polluted  metropolltan'areas  be- 
gin transportation  controls  aimed  at  limit- 
ing use  of  the  automobile.  With  such  au- 
thority, the  EPA  might  allow  a  particularly 
troubled  city  like  Los  .\ngeles  "an  Indefinite 
period"  beyond  the  current  1977  deadline  to 
develop  public  transportation.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
said. 

Although  transportation  controls  mesh 
with  the  administration's  desire  to  reduce 
auto  use  for  fuel-conser\-atlon  purposes,  even 
the  EPA  believes  the  extent  of  their  use  re- 
quired by  the  current  law  Is  too  severe.  To 
make  Los  Angeles  air  clean  in  summer 
months,  for  example,  could  require  an  80^ 
reduction  in  gasoline  use — clearly  a  severe 
economic  blow  to  a  city  so  dependent  on 
motor  vehicles. 

The   White   House   also  Is   likely   tc>  seek 


definite  legislative  backing  for  tall  stacks 
and  favorable  meteorological  conditions  as 
accepted  techniques  for  dispersing  pollut- 
ants such  as  sulphur  dioxide. 

According  to  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  legislative 
authority  is  needed  even  if  the  limited  use 
of  such  "intermittent  controls"  currently 
allowed  by  the  EPA  is  to  survive  a  court  chal- 
lenge.  As  seen  by  Mr.  Train,  though,  the 
tentative  proposal  would  be  a  major  setback 
for  EPA  policy  requiring  use  of  stack  scrub- 
bers for  control  of  sulphur  emissions — a  tech- 
nology the  coal  and  utility  Industries  bitterly 
insist  Is  still  unproven, 

Mr.  Train  said  he's  further  concerned  that 
the  President  might  propose  to  give  "eco- 
nomic and  social"  effects  of  alr-pollutlon 
control  equal  standing  with  the  health  bene- 
fits. Currently,  the  EPA  actually  does  weigh 
factors  such  as  loss  of  Jobs  and  factory  close- 
downs when  It  writes  regulations,  but  It  gen- 
erally gives  more  weight  to  protection  of 
public  health. 

Yet  another  proposed  amendment  said  by 
Mr.  Train  to  be  under  study  Is  relaxation 
of  the  clean  air  standards  themselves.  These 
set  the  maximum  levels  for  major  pollutants 
such  as  carbon  monoxide  and  soot  and  ac- 
cordmg  to  some  critics,  are  unnecessarily 
strict. 

Another  measure  the  President  has  before 
him  Is  a  proposal  to  seek  broad  energy  con- 
servation powers,  Mr.  Fairbanks  said.  This 
would  give  the  administration  a  free  hand 
In  ordering  steps  from  reduced  use  of  out- 
door lighting  to  specifying  service  station 
hours. 

Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to  veto  the  emergency 
energy  bill  passed  by  Congress  because  of  a 
provision  that  would  limit  the  price  of  nearly 
all  domestic  oil  to  $5.35  a  barrel.  Currently 
only  "old"  oil  produced  at  pre- 1972  levels  Is 
subject  to  this  celling  price.  "New"  oil  above 
1972  levels  and  oil  from  "stripper"  wells 
those  extracting  less  than  10  barrels  a  day' 
are  exempt.  This  oil,  amounting  to  about 
25%  of  domestic  production,  sold  as  high  as 
$10.25  a  barrel  In  January,  the  government 
said. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  already  know  what 
the  administration  wanted  to  do  to  en- 
vironmental laws  under  the  guise  of  the 
energy  emergency.  In  early  November 
1973  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion submitted  an  Informal  text  of  legis- 
lation that  was  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  No- 
vember  6. 1973. 

A  blanket  gutting  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
was  proposed  in  section  203.  which  reads 
in  part: 
The  President  may — 

(4)  acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ex- 
empt, by  order  and  without  the  necessity  for 
hearing,  any  fuel-burning  statlonarv  source 
Of  air  pollutant  emissions  from  any  emis- 
sions limitation  m  any  regulation  promul- 
gated under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  any  State 
air  quality  statute  or  local  regulation,  which 
limitation  may  apply  to  such  source  in  a 
manner  which  restricts  the  source's  abuitv  ^o 
use  any  fuel  either  aUocated  to  it  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  approved  for  use  bv  It  In  conform- 
ity with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  such  ex- 
emptions shall  be  granted  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  energv  emer- 
loaTs)  °'"  ^  "^"^^"^  to  comply  wlth'sectlon 
The    same    section    called    for    exceptions 

rl^'?,^?,  ^^V"  ^*'*'"  ^<'*'  «*'*"  though  the 
regulations  to  be  waived  had  not  even  been 
proposed: 

The  President  may — 
*J^L^^^^  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ex- 
empt, by  order  and  without  the  necessity  for 
^  "f'  *"^  refinery  or  other  Installation 
producing  or  flnlshlng  any  fuel  and  any  elec- 
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trlcal  generating  faculties  from  any  dla- 
charge  limitations  or  other  requirements  in 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
X3S.C.  1251  et  seq).  or  any  State  water  qual- 
ity statute,  and  from  any  discharge  or  other 
llmiUtlons  In  any  waste  water  discharge  per- 
mit Issued  by  any  State  or  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342) ,  or  any 
State  water  quality  statute,  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  such  exemption  Is  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  production  of  fuels  or  energy 
or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
such  exemptions  shall  be  granted  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  energy 
emergency  or  as  iiec&ssary  »a)  comply  with 
section  203(c); 

(6)  enter  Into  appropriate  understandings, 
arrangements,  or  agreements  with  concerned 
domestic  interests,  foreign  states  or  foreign 
nationals,  or  International  organizations,  to 
adjust  and  allocate  imports  of  fossU  fuels, 
or  take  such  other  action,  and  for  such  time! 
as  he  deems  necessary,  with  respect  to  trade 
In  fossU  fuels.  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  the  entire  ad- 
ministration proposal  printed  November 
6.  1973.  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  those  in 
the  administration  who  would  use  this 
veto  as  a  way  to  get  wider  authority  to 
undermine  the  environmental  law.  And. 
for  that  reason.  I  urge  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  me  in  the  environ- 
ment to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Draft  op  the  EMsncENcy  Energy  Act 

Administration  Proposal 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  Declarations — The 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  Adequate  energy  supplies  are  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Us  defenses  at  home  and  abroad 

(21  The  availability  of  clean,  reasonably 
priced  supplies  of  enerev  are  equally  critical 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  health,  saiety.  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people  in  Insuring 
adequate  supplies  of  food,  shelter,  health 
education,  employment,  and  emergency  serv- 
ices ■^ 

(3)  As  the  population  Increases  and  the 
demands  for  a  better  living  environment  In- 
crease, the  American  people  will  require  in- 
creasmg  quantities  of  clean  energy  supplies 

(4)  Responding  to  the  demands  for  In- 
creasing quantities  of  clean  energy  wlU  re- 
quire more  efficient  utUlzatlon  of  avaUable 
energy  supplies  and  both  the  development  of 
new  domestic  resources  and,  at  least  In  the 
next  decade.  Increased  levels  of  Imports  of 
energy  supplies  from  abroad. 

(5)  Disruptions  in  the  availability  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  serious  risk 
to  national  security,  economic  well-being 
and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

i6)  It  Is  necessary  that  the  United  States 
maintain  the  freedom  to  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  Independent  of  and  unrestricted  by 
the  possible  need  to  obtain  supplies  of  na- 
tural resources  including  fossU  fuels  and 
other  forms  of  energy  from  foreign  states. 

(7)  Potential  Interruptions  of  Important 
energy  supplies,  both  in  the  near  term  and 
In  the  future,  wiU  require  emergency  meas- 
ures to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Increase 
domestic  production  of  energy  resources, 
provide  for  equitable  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies  to  all  Americans,  and  take  ap- 
propriate international  action  to  promote 
sharing  of  foreign  supplies  of  fuels. 
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(8)  The  most  effective  use  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  resources  and  Imports  of 
energy  sources  from  abroad  wUl  require  co- 
ordination of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce related  to  energy  as  well  as  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  which  will  take 
Into  account  the  diversity  of  needs,  climate, 
and  available  fuel  resources  In  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The  development  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  to  serve  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  necessitates  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  delivery  and  use  of  energy  re- 
sources in  order  to  Insure  the  effective  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  and  Interstate  commerce 
In  energy  service  delivery. 

Sec.  102.  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to — 

(1)  Provide  the  President  with  such  au- 
thority as  may  be  needed  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency deficiency  In  energy  supplies.  Including 
emergencies  resulting  from  foreign  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  energy  resources 
and  the  limitations  of  domestic  supply  and 
to  Insure  the  best  use  of  exlsthig  resources 
consistent  with  the  national  security  and  the 
requirements  of  the  health,  safety,  "and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people. 

(2)  Insure  that  measures  taken  to  meet 
existing  emergencies  are  consistent,  as  nearly 
a^  possible,  with  existing  national  commit- 
ments to  protect  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live. 

(3)  Minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  such 
shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  economy  and 
industrial  capacity  of  the  Nation,  Including 
employment,  to  preserve  the  Independent 
sectors  of  the  domestic  energy  Industries. 

TITLE  n 
Sec  201.  Deci.abation  of  Emeegenct. 

(1)  If  the  President  determines  that  there 
is  an  actual  or  threatened  shortage  of  essen- 
tial supplies  of  fuel,  Including  foesU  fuels  of 
any  kind  or  description,  or  of  energy,  mclud- 
liig  electrical  energy  supplies  which  mav  Im- 
pair the  national  security,  economic  Well- 
being,  health,  or  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  he  shall  proclaim  the  existence  of  an 
energy  emergency,  and  shaU  In  addition  to 
other  authority  conferred  by  law,  take  such 
of  the  following  actions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  actual  or  threatened 
shortage. 

(2)  The  declaration  of  an  energy  emer- 
gency shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
terminate  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
proclamation,  unless  It  shall  have  been  termi- 
nated earlier  by  the  President.  The  President 
may  extend  the  declaration  of  an  energy 
emergency  for  additional  periods  not  exceed- 
ing one  year.  Prior  to  any  such  extension,  the 
President  shall  provide  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  Intention  to  proclaim  such  an 
exte;>£lon. 

Sec.  202.  Autkobity. — During  anv  energy 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  pur- 
suaiit  to  this  Act,  the  President  may  exercise 
any  authority  vested  in  him  on  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  and  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1970.  as  amended,  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  notwithstanding  any  prior 
expiration  of  any  of  those  Acts. 

Sec.  203.  BMaaoENCT  Fuel  DxaniiBnTioN 
Actions. — in  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  section  203  of  this  Act.  the  Pres- 
ident IS  authorized  during  any  energy  emer- 
gency to  establish  priorities  of  use.  alloca- 
tion systems  for  wholesale  purchasers  and 
rationing  systems  to  end  users  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  In  exercising  this  authority,  the 
President  may — 

(1)  allocate  all  supplies  of  fuels  among 
all  producers,  refiners,  gas  plant  c^>erator8, 
wholesale  marketers.  Jobbers,  suppliers,  dis- 


tributors, terminal  operators,  or  any  person, 
firrn.  or  corporation  supnlying  or  purchasing, 
wholesale  or  retail,  or  using  any  fuel  of  any 
derivation,  including  coal,  natural  gas,  or 
petroleum  of  any  condition,  including  crude 
or  refined,  or  quality.  Including  heating  value 
and  chemical  content; 

(2)  require  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
having  In  Its  possession  or  having  contracted 
for  or  having  the  capability  to  produce  any 
supplies  of  fuel  to  distribute  or  redirect  the 
distribution  of  such  supplies,  by  such  quan- 
tity and  quality  as  he  may  specify,  to  what- 
ever wholesale  or  retail  purchasers  of  fuel 
he  may  designate  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

(3)  order  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
fuel-burning  installation  having  the  capa- 
bility, as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  respect  to  matters  imder  Its  Jurisdiction, 
to  convert  or  preclude  from  converting  from 
the  use  of  one  fuel  to  the  use  of  another  or 
alternative  fuel  and  to  effectuate  such  con- 
version; any  Installation  so  converted  or  pre- 
cluded from  conversion  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  use  such  fuel  for  at  least  one 
J'ear; 

(4)  acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  ex- 
empt, by  order  and  without  the  necessity  for 
hearing,  any  fuel -burning  stationary  source 
of  air  pollutant  emissions  from  any  emissions 
limitation  In  any  regulation  promulgated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  any  State  air 
quality  statute  or  local  regulation,  which 
limitation  may  apply  to  such  source  in  a 
manner  which  restricts  the  source's  ability 
to  use  any  fuel  either  allocated  to  it  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  approved  for  use  by  It 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
such  exemptions  shall  be  granted  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  energy 
emergency  or  as  necessary  to  complv  with 
section  203(3) ; 

(5)  acting  through  the  Admmistrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  ex- 
empt, by  order  and  without  the  necessity  for 
hearing,  any  refinery  or  other  Installation 
producing  or  finishing  any  fuel  and  anv  elec- 
trical generating  facilities  from  anv  dis- 
charge limitations  or  other  reqtilreme'nts  in 
any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.).  or  any  State  water  qual- 
ity statute,  and  from  any  discharge  or  other 
limitations  in  any  waste  water  discharge  per- 
mit Issued  by  any  State  or  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342).  or 
any  State  water  quality  statute,  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  exemption  Is  neces- 
sarj'  to  assure  adequate  production  of  fuels 
or  energy  or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  such  exemptions  shall  be  granted 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  duration  of 
the  energy  emergency  or  as  necessary  to 
comply  with  section  203  ( c  ) ; 

(6)  enter  into  appropriate  understandings, 
arrangements,  or  agreements  with  concerned 
domestic  interests,  foreign  states  or  foreign 
nationals,  or  international  organizations,  to 
adjust  and  allocate  imports  of  fossil  fuels",  or 
take  such  other  action,  and  for  such  time,  as 
he  deems  necessary,  with  respect  to  trade  In 
fossil  fuels.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Src.  204.  Emergency  Actions  To  Redfce 
ENntOY  Consumption. — 

( 1 )  During  an  energy  emergency,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  impose  emergency  re- 
strictions on  public  or  private  activities 
which  Involve  or  result  In  the  use  of  fuel 
or  energy  resources  which  may  Include,  but 
aire  not  limited  to:  transportation  control 
plans;  restrictions  against  the  use  of  fuel 
or  energy  for  decoratU-e  lighting,  outdoor 
advertising,  recreational  activities  or  other 
nonessential  uses  of  energy;  limitations  on 
operating    hours    of    commercial    establish- 
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ments  and  public  services,  such  as  schools: 
t«mper»ture  restrictions  In  office  and  public 
buildings.  Including  wholesale  and  retail 
business  establishments,  and  other  struc- 
tures: and  a  requirement  that  the  States 
adopt  restrictions  on  speed  limits. 

(2)  The  President  may  Initiate  and  carry 
out  voluntary  energy  conservation  programs 
such  as  public  education  programs  and  vol- 
untary reductions  In  energy  use. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  use  of  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1873 
for  mass  transit  capita]  improvements,  the 
Federal  matching  share  celling  shall  be  in- 
creased to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  per 
centum  on  nonhlghway  public  mass  transit 
projects  Involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
raU  facilities  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment  Including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both,  when  such 
projects  are  funded  pursuant  to  section  142 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  to  fur- 
ther Insure  the  equitable  use  of  such  funds, 
section  164(a)  and  section  165(b)  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(4)  Energy  control  fees:  In  order  to  deter 
consumption  ol  energy  resources  or  encour- 
age the  use  of  alternate  fuels,  the  President 
may  impose  fees  on  energy  consumption, 
at  either  the  wholesale  or  retail  level,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  per  centum  of  a  repre- 
sentative market  value  of  the  Item  Involved. 

Sec.  206.  Emeroency  Actions  To  Increase 
Energt  Supplies. — During  an  emergency  the 
President  is  authorized  to — 

(l)(a)  Require  production  of  the  devel- 
oped oU  and  gas  resources  from  any  national 
petroleum  reserves.  Including  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves,  at  the  maximum  rate  which 
could  be  sustained  without  detriment  to  the 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  under  sound 
engineering  and  economic  principles.  Such 
production  Is  attributable  to.  and  5hall  meet 
the  needs  of  production  for  "national  de- 
fense purposes",  as  used  In  section  7422,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  re- 
lated sections.  Production  shall  be  required 
under  this  section  only  if  the  energy  emer- 
gency requires  such  production  to"  satisfy 
national  security  requirements,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  President. 

(b)  Require  expeditious  exploration  and 
further  development  of  these  reserves  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  oU  and  gas  reserves 
located  thereon:  and 

(2)  Regulate  the  conservation  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  oU  and  natural  gas.  Those  reg- 
ulations shall  take  precedence  over  State 
regulations  or  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  regulations 
of  the  President. 

Sec  206.  Relation  to  Environmental  Re- 
quirements.—(1  I  No  action  taken  under  this 
Act  shall,  for  a  period  of  one  vear  after  the 
inlttatlon  of  such  action,  be  deemed  a  major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  the  National  EnvironmenUI 
Policy  Act  of  1989  (83  Stat.  852).  However, 
prior  to  taking  any  action  If  practicable  or 
In  any  event  within  suty  days  after  taking 
or  InltUtlng  any  action  that  has  potentially 
significant  Impact  on  the  environment,  an 
environmental  evaluation,  with  analysis 
equivalent  to  that  required  under  section 
102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  to  the  extent  practicable  within 
the  time  constraints,  shall  be  prepared  and 
circulated  to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  agencies  and  to  the  public: 
Proiided.  however.  That  such  an  environ- 
mental evaluation  shall  not  be  required 
where  the  action  in  question  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  preparation  and  Issuance  of  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  under  section 
102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  If  any  such  action  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  one  year  from  the  date  of 
Its  Initiation,  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall  apply 
In  full  to  any  such  action  to  wlhch  they 
would  otherwise  apply. 

TITLE    HI— RESPONSIBILITIES    OP    FED- 
ERAL  REGULATORY   AGENCIES 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  8«nse  of  Congress  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  that  govern- 
mental actions  relating  to  energy  control 
and  transportation  policies  be  coordinated 
with  a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
that  wUl  Insure  the  development  and  con- 
servation ot  existing  energy  resources  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  In  the 
future.  Consistent  with  their  existing  statu- 
tory responsibilities,  axecutlve  agencies  as 
defined  In  section  106  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  take  Into  account  the  effect  of 
their  proposed  actions  on  the  deevlopment 
and  conservation  of  foreign  and  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  take  such  emergency  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  and  conserve  energv 
during  an  energy  emergencv  declared  by  the 
President. 

Sec.  302.  During  an  energy  emergencv  the 
designated  regulatory  agencies  shall  'have 
the    following   emergency    authorities: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Power  Commission  may 
without  notice  or  hearing,  suspend  for  thp 
duration  of  such  emergencv.  the  applicabil- 
ity of  sections  4  and  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  as  amended,  to  sales  to  pipelines  which 
sales  would,  but  for  such  suspension,  other- 
wise be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
sections.  In  order  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized,  for  the  duration  of  the 
energy  emergency,  to  monitor  the  wellhead 
prices  of  such  natural  gas  sales  under  con- 
tracts subject  to  these  provisions,  and  if 
necessary  establish  ceilings  as  to  future  ra'tes 
or  charges  for  such  sales.  In  determining 
Whether  to  establish  such  ceilings  and  In 
setting  their  level,  that  Commission  shall 
take  the  following  factors  Into  account: 

(A)  the  current  and  projected  price  of 
other  fuels  at  the  point  of  utilization.  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  a  comparable  heating  value 

(B)  the  premium  nature  of  natural  gas 
and  Its  environmental  siiperlorltv  over  manv 
other  fuels: 

(C)  current  and  projected  prices  for  the 
importation  of  liquefied  natural  gas  and  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  gaseous  fuels;  and 

(D)  the  adequacy  of  these  prices  to  provide 
necessary  Incentive  for  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  domestic  reserves  of  natural  gas 
and  the  efficient  end-use  of  such  supplies 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  which 
a  hearing  is  required  to  grant  or  amend  any 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  temporary  op- 
erating license  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  In  advance  of  the  conduct  of  such  hear- 
ing: Provided,  however.  That  In  all  other 
respects  the  requirements  of  that  Act  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  matters  of  public 
health  and  safety,  shall  be  met.  No  such 
temporary  operating  license  may  be  Issued 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  eighteen  months 

(8)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Boerd.  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  shall  have,  for  the 
duration  of  any  national  emergency,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  existing  powere  the  authority 
to  review  and  adjust  a  carriers  operating 
authority  In  order  to  conserve  fuel.  This  au- 
thority Includes  but  l.s  not  limited  to  ad- 
Justing  the  level  pf  Operations,  altering 
points  served,  shortening  distance  traveled 
and  reviewing  or  adjusting  rate  schedules 
accordingly.  Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  taken,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  after  summarv 
hearings  under  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
regulatory  agency  but  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  an  action  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
full  hearing,  as  prescrltied  by  law.  If  peti- 


tion Is  filed  with  the  agency  within 

days.  Consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  enlarge,  modify,  or  remove  the  various 
categories  of  exempt  carriage  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act. 

(4)  All  agencies  under  subsection  302  of 
this  title  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
ninety  days  of  the  proclamation  of  an  enercy 
emergency  by  the  President  the  actions  taken 
by  them  pursuant  to  this  title.  They  shall 
submit  additional  reports  every  ninety  days 
thereafter  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
delegate  the  responsibility  vested  in  him  by 
this  Act  (other  than  the  authority  to  pro- 
claim energy  emergencies)  to  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Ooverntnent  or  any 
State    or    local    government. 

Sec.  402.  Penalties.- Any  person  who— 

(a)  WUlfuUy  violates  any  order  or  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed ( for  each  violation. 

( b )  Violates  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 

civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $ 

for  each  day  he  Is  In  violation  of  this  Act. 

Sec.403.  Injunctive  Belief.— The  United 
States  district  courts  for  the  districts  in 
which  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  occur,  or  are  about 
to  occur,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction  to  prevent  such  vio- 
lation. Such  injunction  may  be  issued  upon 
application  of  the  Attorney  General  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Rules  o:"  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

Sec.  404.  Jttrisdiction  of  State  Cottrts  — 
Violations  of  State  orders  or  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  shall  be  punishable  upon  conviction  In 
appropriate  courts  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  territories.  Such  courts  shall 
have  authority  to  Impose  clvU  penalties  or 
grant  injunctive  or  other  relief,  consistent 
with  the  Jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  actions 
which  are  taken  or  threatened  to  be  taken 
in  violation  of  State  orders  or  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  405.  Authorizatioks. — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUlons 
of  this  Act.  and  during  an  energy  emergency, 
such  funds  may  be  expended  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Sec.  406.  Relation  to  Othes  Legisla- 
tion.— Except  as  expressly  provided  in  this 
Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
limit  or  restrict  any  authority  conferred  by 
any  other  Act. 

Sec.  407.  Adminibtrativi  Provisions.— Sec- 
tions 205,  206,  207,  211(a),  212(a).  212(e) 
212(f) ,  212(g) .  and  213  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  (as  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act) .  shall  apply  to  the 
adminUtratlon  of  any  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  Act.  and  to  any  action 
taken  by  the  President  (or  his  delegate) 
under  this  Act.  as  If  such  regulation  had 
been  promulgated,  such  order  had  been  Is- 
sued, or  such  action  had  been  taken  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970:  ex- 
cept that  the  expiration  of  authority  to  issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  ^hall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  Issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  408.  This  Act  expires  on  June  31,  19— 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.   JACKSON.   Mr.   President,   how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  which  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  again  extend  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
the  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  he 
has  spent  on  this  bill.  He  was  a  main- 
stay in  our  efforts  throughout  the  incep- 
tion of  the  legislation.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  his  excellent  statement.  I  think 
that  he  has  stated  the  case  very  well. 

I  also,  Mr.  President,  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph',  for  his  ongo- 
ing contributions  since  the  inception  of 
the  pending  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  on  this  floor  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
because  of  its  extremely  adverse  impact 
on  the  consumers  of  the  country.  I 
pointed  out  that  our  consumers  are  hav- 
ing their  natural  gas  supply  interrupted, 
and  that  they  are  forced  to  line  up  in  the 
longest  automobile  lines  in  the  country 
because  we  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  Arab  embargo. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  oil  rollback  on 
prices  would,  at  best,  save  New  York  2.5 
cents  per  gallon  and  remove  those  incen- 
tives required  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
work  our  way  out  of  the  shortages. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  we  had  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  five  economists, 
ignored  by  the  conference  committee, 
who  stated  that  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  roll  back  prices  unless  we  wanted  to 
place  ourselves  in  perpetual  bondage  to 
the  Arab  States. 

I  had  hoped  that  some  of  our  argu- 
ments would  be  reported  in  the  press  so 
that  the  public  might  be  able  to  imder- 
stand  better  some  of  the  Issues  involved. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  next  day's  New 
York  Times,  my  comments  and  the  com- 
ments of  several  other  Senators  were  dis- 
missed lightly.  I  know  that  the  New  York 
Times  is  never  wrong.  And  to  my  aston- 
ishment, I  find  that  New  York  is  an  oil- 
producing  State. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  I  have 
found.  New  York  State  has  5,300  wells 
that  in  the  aggregate  are  producing  2,700 
barrels  a  day.  or  an  average  of  half  a 
barrel  a  day  for  each  well.  We  are  pro- 
ducing about  1  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
a  day. 

Then,  out  of  curiosity  I  decided  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  oil  production  and 
exploration  in  New  York  State.  I  checked 
in  Albany.  I  found  that  the  price  of  gas 
in  New  York  State  has  risen  from  40 
cents  a  thousand  cubic-feet  to  45  cents. 
I  foimd  also  that  in  Septembel*  of  last 
year  new  oil  was  deregulated  prior  to 
May  1973,  less  than  one  rig  was  working 
per  month  in  New  York  State.  In  October 
1973,  the  figure  rose  to  1.8  rigs. 
In  November  it  was  5.3  rigs.  In  February 
of  this  year,  it  was  5.3  rigs. 


In  New  York  we  have  seen  an  expan- 
sion amounting  to  400  percent.  Reser- 
voirs that  had  been  abandoned  two  and 
three  decades  ago  are  now  being  brought 
back  into  production  and  are  being  used 
simply  because  the  economics  of  the 
situation  have  been  changed. 

I  submit  that  if  this  is  the  experience 
of  New  York  State,  it  is  bound  to  be  the 
experience  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  If 
the  price  incentive  is  causing  people  to 
risk  large  sums  of  money  to  look  for 
deeper  horizons,  to  bring  every  last  drop 
of  oil  out  of  reservoirs  that  have  long 
since  been  abandoned,  the  interests  of 
consumers  of  the  country  are  being 
served. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  America 
know  about  economics,  and  they  want 
assured  suppUes  of  oil.  That  is  why  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  urged 
the  President  to  veto  this  legislation.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
print  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  regarding  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm   Bltieai: 
Federation  Regarding  the  Energt  Emer- 
gency Act,  March  6,  1974 
Based  on  policy  Farm  Bureau  consistently 
has  opposed  price  controls  and  rollbacks  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  Meeting  this  week  in 
Chicago,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation   affirmed  this 
position  and  urged  the  President  to  veto  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  particularly  because 
it  contains  a  provision  which  would  roll  back 
crude  oU  prices  and  thus  aggravate  current 
shortages.  The  Board  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  sustain  the  Presidential  veto. 
William  J.  Kuhfuss, 

President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  effort  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  and  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  this  meas- 
ure. We  have  heard  it  said  that  this 
measure  will  protect  the  consumers  and 
get  the  prices  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  more  than  one  reason  if  we  adopt  this 
measure,  the  price  of  petroleum  products 
to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
will  go  up  and  not  down,  because  it  will 
increase  our  dependency  upon  imported 
products  which  are  highly  priced,  more 
so  than  the  domestically  produced  prod- 
ucts that  now  go  into  the  market. 

It  is  also  said  that  this  will  create,  by 
some  magic  alchemy,  an  independence 
within  our  own  country.  I  say  this  meas- 
ure will  create  a  greater  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  for  the  immediate  future 
and  for  the  longer  range  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  measure  is 
somehow  anti-big  business,  anti-major 
oil  company.  Mr.  President,  that  is  an 
anomaly,  because  those  who  speak  In  fa- 
vor of  this  measure  say  they  are  in  favor 
of  reduced  profits  to  big  oil  cc«npanies, 
but  quietly  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 


big  oil  companies  because  their  major 
profits  are  derived  from  imports  and  not 
domestic  production.  So  the  big  oil  com- 
panies like  this  measure:  it  serves  their 
interests  and  increases  their  profits.  The 
little  independent  oil  companies  of  this 
country  are  opposed  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  underscore  that?  Will  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  it  will  result  in 
driving  American  capital  abroad? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  absolutely  correct.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  measure  will  save  the  con- 
sumer 5  cents  a  gallon  at  the  gasoline 
pump.  But  I  will  say  that  if  the  price 
goes  back  to  $5.2£  a  barrel  on  old  oil  and 
$7.09  on  new  oil,  the  customer  will  save 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  a  gallon,  and 
if  the  price  of  all  of  it  were  rolled  back 
to  $5.25,  he  would  save  1  1  10  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  pump,  and  not  the  larger 
amounts  claimed  by  the  proponents  of 
this  measure. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  profits  in 
the  oil  industry,  there  is  a  much  better 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  than  by 
this  clumsy  measure,  and  that  is  to  deal 
with  profits  directly.  I  have  submitted  a 
proposal  which  would  accomplish  that, 
a  measure  which  would  increase  the  sup- 
ply and  reduce  profits,  rather  than  re- 
sult in  a  scarcity. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  underscore  what  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  has  said  very  briefly:  that 
this  measure  will  cause  inflation,  not  re- 
duce inflation.  It  will  drive  capital 
abroad,  which  will  create  a  scarcity  here. 
If  we  buy  more  abroad,  we  will  give  more 
control  to  foreigners,  who  have  essential- 
ly caused  the  inflation  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  year.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  nonsensical,  or  more 
inimical  to  our  domestic  interests. 

One  cannot,  by  edict,  turn  back  the 
clock.  I  tried  to  make  that  point  with 
my  colleague  from  Washington  with  re- 
spect to  real  estate  values  and  rentals. 
But  whether  it  is  food  or  whether  it  is 
oil.  the  principle  is  the  same.  For  some 
reason,  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it  with  oil.  but  I  say  it  would  mean 
disaster  to  the  most  fundamental  parts 

of  our  society.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  anything  new  can  be  added  to  the 
debate.  All  the  issues  have  been  explored 
in  great  detail.  If  I  can  be  helpful  at  all, 
the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  summarize 
what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  to  all  Amer- 
icans now  that  despite  our  best  inten- 
tions, we  cannot  repeal  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  That  is  manifest  from  what 
is  happening  In  Europe.  There  are  no 
gas  lines  over  there.  They  have  no  en- 
ergy crunch,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  we 
want  more  oil.  and  I  am  sure  most  Amer- 
icans do.  because  our  economy  is  geared 
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to  energy,  and  energy  comes  almost  80 
percent  from  oil  and  gas,  we  have  got 
to  have  oil  and  gas.  The  question  then 
arises,  are  we  going  to  get  it  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  from  Arab  nations, 
from  the  Middle  East,  or  do  we  want  to 
get  more  of  it  here?  Events  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  underscored  the  f^t  that 
If  we  want  to  have  the  latitude  that 
Americans  demand,  and  that  indeed  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace  we  must 
have,  then  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  a  greater  degree  of  self-suffl- 
.Qjency  now,  in  behig  able  to  supply  oil 
and  gas  domestically,  than  we  have  hswl 
In  the  past. 

The  issue  is  as  simple  as  that.  This 
act  will  not  produce  a  single  additional 
barrel  of  domestic  oil. 

The  price  rollback  can  result  onl>-  in 
continued  reliance  on  those  who  control 
most  of  the  world's  oil  at  their  own 
price. 

The  only  solution  to  a  shortage  is  more 
supply. 

The  petroleum  Industry  has  already 
responded  to  more  realistic  crude  oU 
prices  and  higher  profitfi.  The  economics 
department  of  McGraw-Hill  publications 
reports  that  the  petroleum  Industry 
plans  to  invest  $7.68  billion  in  1974  which 
is  42  percent  higher  than  last  year  and 
double  the  increase  planned  last  Oc- 
tober. 

So  a  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  would  reverse  the  trend  toward  the 
only  real  solution  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem— development  of  domestic  self-suffl- 
ciency. 

We  can  do  that  very  simply  by  doing 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  sug- 
gested, and  that  is  rejecting  this  ill- 
starred,  poorly  conceived,  economically 
foolish  measure  that  would  have  become 
law  had  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoed  it. 

Let  us  do  that.  Let  us  reject  it.  be- 
cause not  too  long  ago  we  passed  an- 
other emergency  bill  that  has  now  come 
back  to  haimt  us.  And  that  was  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  now  must  be  amended  because  it 
was  pushed  through  as  a  consumer  pro- 
tection bill  when  in  practice  it  has  caused 
nothing  but  trouble  and  longer  lines 
at  the  gas  pump. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  2 
minutes  remaining.  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaii^ng? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  far  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
sometiiing  more  to  the  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  this  body  than  the  sub- 
ject of  rollback.  All  I  want  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  rollba«iJc  ot,  the  price  Is  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  free  market. 
We  are  talking  about  a  cartel  market. 
Mr.  Presiduit,  we  have  asked  the 
Arab  countries  to  rcdl  back  their  prices. 
we  have  asked  Canada  to  roll  back  Its 
prices,  and  now.  If  this  override  fails,  we 
are  not  going  to  roll  back  our  prices,  but 
instead  we  are  talking  about  fixing  our 
prices — and  that  Is  what  it  amounts  to — 
at  the  Arab  price  level. 


I  point  out  that  the  bill  also  provides 
for  the  coverage  of  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed by  reason  of  the  energy  crisis.  Let 
me  point  out  just  this  one  fact:  over  the 
ticker,  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  came  out  with  the  lat- 
est unemployment  statistics.  They  are,  as 
of  today,  292,000  people  out  of  work  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis, 
bringing  the  total  to  2,643.000.  This  is  up 
40,000  over  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  dismisses 
this  situation  in  a  rather  cjTilcal  manner. 
He  dismisses  in  a  cynical  manner  an  op- 
portunity to  help  the  small  businessman 
to  obtain  long-term  loftns,  and  home- 
owners' long-term  loans  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  ener^  problems  through  appro- 
priate insulation  programs. 

He  says  nothing  about  a  requirement 
in  the  bill  here  which  is  crucial :  that  the 
oil  companies  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  assets  and  their  resources. 

We  have  provisions  in  here  for  safe- 
guards on  antitnist.  We  have  grants  to 
the  States  to  Implement  this  program. 
We  have  provision  for  the  protection  of 
franchise  dealers,  both  branded  and  non- 
branded.  We  have  a  provision  for  control 
of  exports,  and  we  have  a  provision  for 
conservation  and  rationing. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  and  1 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  override  the 
veto  measure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  jaeJd  my  remaining  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  major  oil  company  profits  is  probably 
about  the  phoniest  issue  we  could  bring 
up  In  connection  with  the  rollback  on 
the  price  of  domestic  crude.  Approxi- 
mately 75  to  80  percent  of  the  domestic 
exploration  in  this  country  is  undertaken 
by  independent  operators,  not  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies are  the  customers  of  the  iiide- 
dependents.  When  you  roll  back  the  price 
of  crude,  you  do  not  change  the  profit 
picture  of  the  major  oil  companies;  what 
you  do  is  discourage  the  independents. 
You  discourage  marginal  production  in 
this  country,  which  amounts  to  about 
12.5  percent  of  the  production  in  this 
country.  If  we  fail  to  sustaip  the  veto 
al  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
will  wipe  out  about  12.5  percent  of  the 
oil  and  gas  production  in  this  country. 
The  Senator  taiks  about  unemploy- 
ment Mr.  President,  we  will  have  a  lot 
more  unemployment  U  this  undesirable 
piece  of  legislation  is  sustained  by  this 
vote  and  subsequently  sustained  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  deny 
ourselves  the  prospect  of  drilling  for  an 
additional  275  million  barrels  of  oil  in 
this  country  this  year,  if  this  law  is  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

P'urthea:,  yes.  there  is  something  else 
In  the  bill  and  that  is  section  108  which 
prescribes  the  reg\ilation  of  maximum 
efficient  production — MERP.  as  it  is 
called — and  that  will  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  competent  State  author- 
ities and  can  destroy  future  sources  of 
oil  for  this  country  for  years  to  come. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
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half  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
DoMiNicK)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
of  Februarj-  7,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Rolling  Back  Oil 
Congress,  which  knows  a  live  Issue  when  it 
sees  one,  seems  hell  bent  on  rolling  back  the 
price  of  some  domestic  crude  oU. 

This  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  la 
wretched  economics.  What  is  more.  It  comes 
at  a  very  bad  time. 

For  the  first  time  In  years,  U.S.  crude  oil 
output  has  started  to  climb.  The  steady  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  was  reversed  by 
on©  thing:  freeing  the  price  of  newly  dis- 
covered crude,  which  encouraged  wlldcattlng 
and  bringing  marginal  wells  back  into  pro- 
duction. 

So  by  putting  an  arbitrary  ceUlng  on  "new" 
crude.  Congress  may  look  good  to  the  voters, 
but  In  reality  it  will  be  acting  to  discourage 
output  and  in  the  long  run  cause  higher 
prices  and  gasoline  rationing. 

At  present  about  three  quarters  of  domestic 
crude  is  classed  as  "old"  (pre-1972  production 
rate)  oU  and  prlce-flxed  at  85.25  a  barrel.  A 
bill  moving  through  Congress  with  powerful 
support  would  roll  back  new  crude  to  that 
^figure  and  then,  as  costs  go  up,  let  It  rise 
precisely  to  S7.09  a  barrel. 

While  our  admiration  for  congressmen  is 
boundless,  we  still  fall  to  understand  how 
they  know  to  the  penny  the  optimum  future 
price  of  crude.  Nor  does  Treasury  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz  understand  the  logic  of 
their  rollback. 

To  do  so,  he  warned,  would  be  a  "funda- 
mental mistake."  Consumers  "would  be 
spared  a  few  cents  a  gallon  for  a  few  months." 
But  the  principal  eflect  would  be  to  dampen 
Investment  here  "and  shUt  profits  from  the 
U.S.  abroad,"  since  we  would  have  to  import 
more  foreign  oil. 

Slnc«  Shultz  is  well-known  as  a  free-enter- 
prise economist,  we  doubt  that  Congress  wUl 
pay  much  attention. 

If  this  country  reaUy  wanted  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  energy  In  the  least  possible 
time.  It  would  gradually  decontrol  the  price 
of  crude,  and  it  would  be  pleasantly  surprised 
how  fast  market  forces  would  get  the  oil  out 
of  the  ground. 

And  If  Congress  feels  the  present  crisis  can- 
not be  allowed  to  pass  without  its  tinkering 
with  the  law,  it  ought  to  rejigger  those  com- 
plicated tax  clauses  that  make  It  more  profit- 
able  for  the  Industry  to  explore  for  oil  abroad 
instead  of  In  this  country. 

It's  quite  clear  by  now  that  most  oU  Ameri- 
cans find  overseas  will  be  confiscated  fairly 
soon  by  sheikhs  and  shahs,  used  against  ua 
for  political  reasons  and  offered  for  sale  only 
at  exorbitant  prices.  The  place  to  solve  our  oil 
shortage  is  at  home. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  JOr.  President,  the 
Energy  Emen;ency  Act  with  the  crude 
oil  price  rollback  provision  is  a  bad  piece 
of  legislation  and  the  President  did  the 
right  thing  by  vetoing  it.  I  feel  strongly 
the  veto  should  be  sustained  for  these 
reasons : 

It  would  further  weaken  the  domestic 
energy  Industry  at  a  time  when  drilling 
activity  is  beginning  to  pick  up. 

It  would  create  a  greater  dependence 
on  imports  from  other  countries  at  hlfeher 
prices. 

It  would  not  relieve  the  shortage  of 
fuel,  because  It  would  not  produce  a  sin- 
gle extra  barrel  of  oil. 

It  would  not  produce  any  significant 
effect  on  propane  prices,  because  about 
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two-thirds  of  aU  propane  is  produced 
from  natural  gas. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  gaso- 
line more  than  about  1  cent  per  gallon, 
and  these  savings  would  soon  be  wiped 
out  by  high-cost  imported  fuel. 

It  would  be  another  step  toward  Gov- 
ernment control  of  private  industry. 

It  would  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  conservation  fimctions  now 
carried  out  by  State  regulatory  agencies. 

It  would  probably  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  would  be  the  first 
time  in  history  that  Congress  set  a  price 
on  one  commodity  for  one  industry. 

This  rollback  bill  would  be  a  setback 
for  every  constuner  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  yield 
briefly  for  some  questions  on  the  rollback 
section  of  the  bill,  section  110? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Last  weekend  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  several  in- 
dependent producers  in  Illinois  who  ex- 
pres?ed  some  concern  over  this  section 
and  some  confusion  over  what  would 
happen  if  the  provision  were  enacted. 
They  thought  that  as  soon  as  the  bill  was 
enacted  the  price  of  all  oil — even  that  of 
new  oil — would  immediately  be  rolled 
back  to  $5.25  per  barrel.  Some  of  these 
producers  thought  they  might  be  able  to 
live  with  a  price  of  $7.09,  but  not  a  price 
of  $5.25  for  new  oil,  but  they  believed 
that  the  price  would  immediately  roll 
back  to  $5.35  and  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a  delay  of  several  months  before 
various  hurdles  could  be  passed  and  the 
S7.09  price  instituted. 

Senator,  as  a  conferee  I  understood 
that  what  this  legislation  actually  en- 
visions is  a  30-day  freeze  after  the  bill 
is  enacted,  in  other  words,  a  30-day 
period  within  which  the  President  could 
act  to  free  various  classes  of  oil  from  the 
S5.25  per  barrel  level  up  to  the  $7.09  per 
barrel  level.  During  that  30-day  period, 
however,  prices  would  remain  what  they 
were  on  the  day  of  enactment,  or  about 
S5.25  for  old  oil  and  over  $10  for  the  so- 
called  new  oil.  It  would  only  be  after  the 
30-day  period,  and  unless  the  President 
had  not  acted  to  rnise  prices  beyond  the 
$5,25  level  for  certain  classes  of  oil,  that 
the  price  of  all  oil  would  be  rolled  back 
to  $5.25  per  barrel. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
the  provisiojis  of  section  110? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  essentially  correct.  The  only 
caveat  I  would  add  is  that  if  the  President 
chose  to  act  before  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  period  he  could  set  prices  for  any 
class  of  oil  at  a  price  over  $5.25  and  up 
to  $7.09,  but  not  above  that  price.  But 
essentially  we  have  a  30-day  freeze  on 
present  prices,  and  then  a  rollback,  a  roll- 
back which  would  be  to  $5.25  for  all  oil — 
and  $5.25  is  not  even  a  rollback  for  old 
oil — unless  the  President  acted  within 
that  time  frame  to  exempt  certain 
classes  of  oil  from  the  $5.25  price,  in 
which  case  he  could  raise  those  classes 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $7.09.  The  authority 
to  raise  the  price  up  to  $7.09  is  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Jackson,  it  is  also  my  understanding  that 


the  procedural  provisions  of  section  110 
would  not  cause  a  serious  delay.  There 
would  be  a  10 -day  period  required  for 
comments  on  any  action  the  President 
proposes  to  take,  but  even  that  could  be 
waived  with  the  hearing  to  follow  after  a 
price  above  $5.25  is  instituted.  And  the 
bill  rules  out  any  temporal'  restraining 
orders  or  preliminary  injunctions  by  the 
courts.  The  courts  couJd  only  act  by 
issuing  a  final  order  ruling  the  Presi- 
dent's action  unlawful  because  it  is  based 
on  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence.  Is  my 
understanding  on  these  points  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President  can  act  as  quickly  as  he 
deems  fit.  The  procedural  mechanisms 
which  are  placed  in  the  act  are  for  the 
protection  of  the  public — ^the  independ- 
ent producers  as  well  as  the  consumer — 
from  arbitrary  actions  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  independent  producer  can 
challenge  the  President's  prices  as  being 
too  low  and,  therefore,  inequitable  if  the 
price  is  below  $7.09. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  But  the  proceedings 
need  not  drag  on  months  or  even  weeks? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  long  any  proceed- 
ings "drag  on"  depends  on  the  adminis- 
tration. The  only  period  the  bill  provides 
is  a  10-day  period  for  comments,  and 
even  that  period  can  be  waived.  And  once 
the  price  is  in  effect  it  stays  in  effect 
imtil  a  court  finally  determines  that  it 
is  inequitable. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  am  I  correct  In 
stating  that  the  $7.09  price  could  apply  to 
aU  new  oU  and  to  oil  from  stripper  wells? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  since  the  ad- 
mini.5trption  wa"  sec-kin?  a  higher  level 
than  $7.09.  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
administration  would  move  qulcldy  to 
permit  $7.09  for  all  new  oil  ajid  oil  from 
stripper  wells  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification  of  this  legislation. 
It  should  be  reassuring  to  independent 
producers  throughout  the  country,  whom 
we  want  to  aid.  as  well  as  to  those  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
vei-y  disturbed  about  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  veto  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act  pasf^ed  by  Congress. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  March  3.  had 
a  provocative  editorial  about  the  decision 
to  veto  the  bill.  While  I  do  not  concur 
wi*h  all  of  the  Post's  conclusions,  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  for  Congress  to  review 
several  of  the  arguments  presented.  Par- 
ticularly important  are  the  issues  of  how 
many  important  features  the  bill  does 
contain,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
consumer  should  not  be  in  the  position 
of  paying  exorbitant  fuel  prices  at  levels 
far  above  true  equilibilum. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  editorial  that 
Congress  does  have  the  obligation  to 
override  that  veto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  thfc  Washington  Post  editorial  in 
this  matter  be  printed  at  this  place  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  Veto  and  thx  Enzbct  Bill 

President  Nixon  Is  wrong  In  his  decision 
to  veto  the  Emergency  Energy  Bill.  He  is 
wrong  in  his  purpose  and  wrong  iii  his  rea- 
soning. It  Is  a  broad  and  VEduable  piece  of 
legislation,  addressing  a  great  range  of  Issues 
that  the  oil  shortage  raises.  This  veto  would 
give  somber  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  President  has  now  removed  himself  from 
the  concerns  of  his  feUow  citizens,  and  the 
isolation  in  which  he  wraps  himself. 

To  see  the  price  that  we  are  all  being  asked 
to  pay  for  Mr.  Nixon's  veto,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  other  sections  or  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  rollback  provision,  it  con- 
tains additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  in  the 
shortage.  There  is  protection  in  this  bUl  for 
service  station  operators  against  arbitrary 
cancellation  of  their  franchises  by  the  oU 
companies.  There  are  requirements  for  the 
orderly  collection  of  the  statistics  that  the 
government  now  notoriously  lacks.  There  are 
rules  to  govern  an  orderly  conversion  of  power 
plants  for  coal  without  the  present  bypa.ss- 
Ing,  and  perhaps  violation,  of  the  Ciean  Mt 
Act.  There  Is  the  authority  for  the  President 
to  impose  gasoline  rationing.  Al!  cf  these 
provisions  ought  to  be  law  now.  but  thev  are 
all  in  the  bill  that  the  President  Intends  to 
veto. 

The  rollback  provision  Is  less  than  perfect. 
But.  with  its  defects,  it  serves  a  purpose  that 
Mr.  Nixon  evidently  does  not  acknowledge.  It 
sets  a  certain  limit  to  the  heights  to  which 
crude  oil  prices  will  be  permitted  to  soar.  A 
few  numbers  are  helpful  in  fol!ov:lng  the 
argument.  About  half  of  the  country's  oil 
supply  is  under  price  controls  at  S5.25  a  bar- 
rel. About  a  third  Is  foreign  oil,  currently 
faelllng  at  a  bit  over  SlO  a  barrel.  Tlie  dispute 
Is  over  the  remaining  one-sixth  of  the  sup- 
ply which,  being  uncontrolled,  has  leaped  up 
to  the  world  price  of  «10.  Tlie  Emergency 
Energy  BUI  would  roll  it  back  to  the  con- 
trolled price  and  then,  where  production  costs 
Justified  It,  authorize  Mr.  Nixon  to  let  it  go 
up  as  high  as  $7.09.  Writing  numerical  price 
ceilings  into  law  is  a  bad  practice,  particu- 
larly in  a  time  of  rapid  iiiflatlon.  But  this 
fault  is  mitigated  by  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  law,  which  would  run  only  1  i  months. 
To  JudfTC  whether  the  rollback  Is  reasonable, 
remember  that  the  price  of  all  American  ^n 
was  ariuind  $3.40  a  barrel  one  vear  ag-o.  Seven 
dollars  Is  a  price  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  oil  men  at  any  time  up  until  last  fall.  At 
that  price.  Incidentally,  exploratk  n  and  pro- 
duction go  forward  at  the  Industry's  full 
capacity.  Beyond  that  figure,  higher  prices 
do  not  Increase  production  incentives  enough 
to  Justify  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Prices  are  obviously  going  to  keep  rising 
in  this  country.  In  the  end,  they  will  come 
to  rest  when  supply  equals  demand.  But  the 
purpose  of  wise  government  policy  would  be 
to  use  controls  and  rationing  to  get  us 
through  the  transition  without  letting  the 
price  suddenly  shoot  up  to  panic  levels  that 
would  certainly  t>e  much  higher  than  any 
true  equilibrium.  In  Germany,  a  country 
w;.ere  mass  transportation  is  good  and  com- 
muting long  distances  by  car  is  rare,  the 
government  can  afford  to  view  gasoline  as  al- 
most a  luxury.  In  this  country  It  is  a  basic 
necessity  for  a  very  large  number  of  people, 
by  no  means  all  of  whom  are  well  to  do.  The 
passage  to  higher  prices  of  scarcer  fuel  needs 
to  be  a  gradual  affair.  If  Mr.  Nlyon  vetoes  the 
Emergency  Energy  Bill,  Congress  will  have  « 
clear  responsibility  to  orerrlde  that  veto." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
to  override  the  President's  unwise  and 
illogical  veto  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  and  urge  strongly  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  passing  tlUs  crucial  legislation 
despite  the  President's  shortsighted 
action. 
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This  is  President  Nixon's  42d  veto,  and 
It  is  as  unjiistifled  as  any  of  the  preced- 
ing 41.  Once  again,  the  President  has 
vetoed  legislation  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Once  again  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  legislating,  not  by  a  ma- 
jority but  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House. 

The  veto  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  is  ironic,  since  the  President  and 
spokesmen  for  his  administration  have 
repeatedly  chided  the  Congress  for  not 
moving  fast  enough  on  energy  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  is  this  important  bill  would 
have  been  enacted  before  the  Christmas 
recess  were  it  not  for  stalling  tactics  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  and  in 
January  were  it  not  for  an  initial  recom- 
mittal of  the  conference  report  accom- 
plished with  the  full  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President  offers  three  reasons  for 
his  veto.  None  are  well-taken  and.  in  fact, 
all  fly  in  the  face  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

PRICE    ROLLBACK 

The  President  opposes  section  110  of 
the  bill  which  would  lower  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  product  prices.  He  ar- 
gues that  the  rollback  in  prices  would 
reduce  the  supply  of  available  gasoline 
by  discouraging  oil  exploration. 

This  is  wrong.  The  bill  permits  the 
President  to  raise  the  price  of  so-called 
new  oil.  that  is  oil  produced  in  excess  of 
early  1973  production,  to  as  much  as 
$7.09  a  barrel.  This  is  35  percent  above 
the  basic  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel.  What 
the  President  fails  to  acknowledge,  as  he 
adopts  the  same  arguments  made  by  the 
oil  industry  when  it  lobbied  against  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  is  that  as  late  as  last  fall 
the  oil  industry  agreed  that  a  price  of 
about  $7  a  barrel  was  enough  to  justify 
new  drilling  and  production. 

We  are  faced,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
remarkable  situation  in  which  the  oil  in- 
dustry chooses  to  raise  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable price  for  new  oil  production  to 
new  and  higher  levels  after  every  price 
Increase  is  granted.  Such  unjustified 
price  increases  smack  of  profiteering  and 
place  a  totally  unreasonable  burden  on 
American  consumers  already  reeling  un- 
der inflation  which  came  close  to  9  per- 
cent last  year. 

To  gain  a  better  perspective  on  the 
$7.09  a  barrel  price  to  be  allowed  on  new 
oil.  this  Is  fully  twice  the  average  domes- 
tic price  of  crude  oil  just  1  year  ago,  and 
$1  84  a  barrel  more  than  the  basic  price 
of  domestic  oil. 

Rather  than  support  the  price  roll- 
back, which  would  provide  desperately 
needed  relief  for  American  consumers 
the  President  offers  what  he  Insists  on 
calling  a  windfall  profits  tax.  But  no 
matter  what  the  President  calls  his  pro- 
posal, it  really  is  an  excise  tax.  the  bur- 
den of  which  will  be  carried  by  consum- 
ers as  the  major  oil  companies — whose 
profits  were  up  50  percent  last  year- 
continue  to  rake  In  record  profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  rollback  In  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  product  prices  is 
one  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  It  Is  something 


that  has  the  understandable  support  of 
the  American  people.  Rather  than  serv- 
ing to  justify  a  Presidential  veto,  it  pro- 
vides good  cause  for  us  to  override  that 
veto. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

The  second  reason  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  veto  is  section  116,  the  pro- 
vision for  expanded  and  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  due  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Since  section  116  follows  very  closely  an 
amendment  I  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  > ,  I  obviously  have  a  deep  con- 
cern about  this  provision. 

The  President's  abrupt  dismissal  of 
this  section  as  "arbitrary"  and  "vague" 
shows  remarkable  insensitivity  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  workers 
who  have  already  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
the  energy  crisis.  These  workers,  and 
their  families,  are  not  buoyed  by  the 
overly  optimistic  fundamentally  inaccu- 
rate statements  by  high  administration 
spokesmen  that  the  energy  crisis  will  not 
play  a  major  role  in  expanding  unem- 
ployment. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  already  created  grave  un- 
employment, as  high  as  10  percent  in 
Elkhart.  This  unemployment  is  not  al- 
ways directly  attributable  to  a  specific 
governmental  response  to  the  energy  cri- 
sis. Sometimes  jobs  are  lost  indirectly 
due  to  fuel  prices  and  fuel  allocations.  Or, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ellchart  where  the  rec- 
reational vehicle  industry  has  experi- 
enced major  shutdowns,  the  unemploy- 
ment results  from  consumer  reluctance 
to  buy  a  new  recreational  vehicle,  auto- 
mobile, or  other  product,  because  of  le- 
gitimate uncertainty  about  the  avail- 
ability of  fuel  in  coming  months. 

This  is  why  section  116  takes  into  ac- 
count all  unemployment  resulting  from 
the  energy  crisis.  The  President's  objec- 
tion to  this  provision  ignores  reality  as 
clearly  as  do  his  other  statements  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  over  and  we  will  not 
have  a  recession.  The  President  would 
like  to  wish  away  our  energy  crisis  and 
coming  recession,  but  all  his  wishing  will 
not  put  food  on  the  table  of  families,  in 
Indiana  and  across  the  country,  in  which 
the  breadwinners  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work. 

I  have  no  patience  for  the  callous  op- 
position of  th"  President  to  the  improved 
unemployment  compen.sation  provisions 
of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  This  is  a 
most  basic  need,  for  which  we  can  wait 
no  longer,  and  further  argues  for  a  vote 
to  override  this  veto. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    LOANS 

The  third  reason  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  veto  H  the  section  which 
authorizes  low  interest  loans  to  home- 
owners and  imall  businessmen  to  im- 
prove insulation.  This  proi:o.saI  is  de- 
.signed  to  meet  our  energy  problem  in 
one  of  the  quicke.-t  and  most  effective 
ways  available. 

Even  as  we  exploi-e  ways  to  increase 
our  energy  supply,  v-e  should  be  taking 
the  necessary  strps  to  reduce  energy 
demand,  and  improved  insulation  will 
have  a  major  effect  in  cutting  demand. 


The  President  talks  about  conserving 
energy,  yet  ne  is  uiiwilling  to  even  lend- 
not  give — American  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  the  money  needed 
to  conserve  significant  amounts  of  en- 
ergy. All  his  lip  service  will  not  buy  a 
single  storm  window,  and  I  disagree  fully 
with  his  argument  against  the  low-in- 
terest loan  provLsion  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  having  addressed  my- 
self to  the  three  specific  issues  raised  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  message.  I  w'ould 
like  to  summarize  other  important  and 
desirable  provisions  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  All  of  these  provisions,  which 
follow,  have  been  carefully  considered 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  and  by  the 
conferees  in  several  different  sessions, 
and  deserve  passage  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's veto : 

Authority  to  limit  the  export  of  coal, 
petroleum  products  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks  is  given  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  new  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration.  Also,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  use  his 
authority  to  limit  exports  of  these  vital 
products  if  the  Administrator  deems  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  energy  emergencv. 
For  more  than  3  months  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  use  his  existing  authority  to  limit 
petrochemical  exports.  Domestic  indus- 
try, especially  small  businesses,  has  been 
hurt  severely  by  the  shortage  of  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  and  the  inaction  of 
the  Secretary  is  deplorable.  At  last,  this 
bill  provides  a  solution  to  that  inaction. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  limits  to 
which  we  can  balance  energy  supply  and 
demand  by  increasing  supplies  in  the 
short  term,  the  bill  gives  the  administra- 
tion needed  authority  to  limit  energy 
demand  through  mandatory  conservation 
methods.  Such  conservation  may  be  our 
best  hope  for  avoiding  economic  disaster 
due   to   the  energy  crisis. 

In  a  further  effort  to  avoid  energy 
waste,  the  bill  instructs  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  revise  their  regulations  to 
l>ermit  fuel  savings  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Since  end-use  gasoline  rationing  may 
become  necessary,  the  bill  creates  the 
necessaiT  authority  for  rationing. 

As  part  of  the  overall  program  of  en- 
ergy conservation  the  bill  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  localities 
in  developing  carpool  programs. 

Since  the  major.  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies have  used  the  fuel  shortage  as  a 
tool  against  gasoline  service  station 
operators  who  do  not  follow  the  com- 
pany line,  the  bill  contains  needed  pro- 
tections for  the  franchise  rights  of  these 
small  businessmen. 

The  bill  has  tough,  effective  antitrust 
rules  to  make  certain  the  oil  companies 
do  not  act  improperly  in  concert  in  re- 
sponding to  the  energrj-  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  has 
brought  glee  to  the  boardrooms  of  the 
major,  international  companies.  But  it 
has  brought  sorrow  to  American  con- 
sumers. I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Con- 
gress will  override  this  veto,  here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  that  way  show  that  we  are 
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far  more  concerned  with  the  well-being 
ol  the  average  American  family  than 
with  the  earnings  of  the  multinational 
oil  giants. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has,  as  Senators  are  aware, 
vetoed  the  so-called  "Emergency  Energj- 
Act."  I  voted  against  this  legislation  when 
final  passage  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  will  vote  to  sustain  a  veto.  This 
act  would  create  yet  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  manufacture  "redtape" 
and  harass  the  American  people — those 
it  presiunably  would  exist  to  aid,  all  at  a 
cost  borne  by  the  taxpayer  and  consumer. 

Everyone  is  properly  concerned  about 
the  energy-  crisis  with  its  shortages  of 
gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  gas.  Many  portions 
of  the  country  have  felt  the  heavy  burden 
of  long  lines  at  service  stations  and  an 
inadequate  supply  of  fuel  generally.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  State  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  situation  as  heavily  as  any. 

Our  people  are  justly  concerned.  Many 
businesses  have  been  adversely  affected. 
Ever>-one's  daily  life  has  been  pervaded 
by  the  ever  present  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  small  quantities  of  fuel  to  meet 
essential  and  immediate  needs. 

Nonetheless,  the  American  people  re- 
main unconvinced  that  our  fuel  situation 
is  so  extreme  as  to  merit  the  ex- 
traordinar>-  remedies  that  have  been 
mentioned  from  time  to  time.  According 
to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  53  percent  of 
Americans  oppose  gasoline  rationing:  a 
clear  majority.  Reasons  advanced  in  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
rationing  program  are:  first  the  involve- 
ment of  bureaucratic  "redtape,"  which  it 
15  feared  would  render  the  program  more 
of  a  burden  than  an  advantage;  two,  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  ac- 
curately forecast  the  fuel  needs  of  the 
various  segments  of  our  society  so  as  to 
structure  the  program  in  an  equitable 
manner;  and  three,  the  fear  that  it  would 
encourage  "black  marketeerlng." 

Furthermore.  Mr.  William  Simon.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
recently  acknowledged  that  he  basically 
just  does  not  think  that  rationing  would 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  gasoline  rationing.  It  Is 
equally  evident  that  the  American  people 
believe  the  Government  to  be  incapable 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  workable  ra- 
tioning program.  We  are  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  citizenry  would  pre- 
fer to  trust  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
provide  for  their  needs.  In  this  conclu- 
sion, I  entirely  agree. 

The  American  people  recall  all  too  well 
the  dismal  failures  of  other  governmental 
attempts  to  Improve  upon  free  enter- 
prise. We  all  remember  that  we  tried 
price  controls  on  meat,  and  the  result 
was  an  almost  immediate  shortage  of 
meat.  Some  have  advocated  a  price  roll- 
back. Many,  however,  see  this  purported 
panacea  for  the  idle  dream  that  it  is. 
Only  through  production  and  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  can  we  hope  to 
enjoy  a  more  abundant  supply  oi  the 
goods  we  need  and — in  the  long  run — 
more  equitable  prices  for  the  goods  we 
buy.  Price  controls  create  negative  incen- 
tives for  production.  We  cannot  afford 


further  interference  with  the  business 
sector  in  a  time  of  acute  shortage. 

I  cannot  support  a  gasoline  rationing 
program,  and  I  urge  the  removal  of  all 
price  controls  from  the  economy  so  that 
the  market  can  return  to  a  normal 
supply-and-demand  situation. 

I  certainly  share  the  general  concern 
regarding  the  current  fuel  shortage,  but 
we  must  not  allow  this  transitory  hard- 
ship to  bring  about  a  further  erosion  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  our  tradi- 
tional American  economic  structure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  reciting  the 
results  of  the  latest  Gallup  poll  concern- 
ing mandatory  gasoline  rationing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Gallup  Poll:   Oas  Rationing  Heavily 

Opposed 

(By  George  GaUup) 

Princeton.  N.J. — By  the  margin  of  53  to 
37  percent,  the  American  people  vote  against 
gas  rationing,  with  current  views  virtually 
the  same  as  those  recorded  In  an  early  Janu- 
ary survey. 

The  chief  reason  for  opposing  such  a  law 
is  the  belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  the 
fuel  shortage  la  not  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant the  rationing  of  gasoline.  Others  worry 
that  rationing  would  involve  too  much  red 
tape,  or  that  such  a  law  would  not  work  in 
an  equitable  manner.  StUl  others  fear  that 
rationing  might  encourage  black  marketeer- 
lng. 

Those  In  favor  of  a  gas-ratlonlng  law  main- 
tain that  this  would  be  the  only  fair  way 
of  distributing  gas.  Others  feel  that  such  a 
law  would  eliminate  the  present  long  lines 
of  motorists  waiting  for  gas  and  would  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  Still  others  express  the 
hope  that  rationing  might  reduce  the  price 
of  gas. 

Following  Is  the  question  asked: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  requiring 
gas  rationing?" 

Here  are  the  latest  results: 

VTBRUART 

Percent 

Favor   37 

Oppose 53 

No    opinion 10 

By  way  of  comparison,  here  are  earlier 
flndlngs  baaed  on  the  January  survey: 

JANtTART 

Percent 

Favor 34 

Oppose 56 

No  opinion 10 

A  standby  gas  rationing  plan  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce  earlier 
this  year.  Under  that  plan,  as.  average  of  32 
to  35  gallons  per  month  would  be  aUowed  for 
each  driver  18  years  old  or  older — the  dis- 
tribution formula  depending  on  gas  supplies, 
where  the  driver  lives,  the  availability  of 
public  transportation,  and  other  factors. 
Each  licensed  driver  18  or  over,  would  be 
mailed  a  card  that  can  be  used  to  pick  up 
coupons.  A  charge  of  tl  for  each  monthly 
packet  of  coupons  would  be  Imposed,  to  help 
cover  the  estimated  tl.4  btlUon  annual  coet 
of  running  the  rationing  sjrstcm. 

Although  some  energy  and  economic  ad- 
visers feel  that  gas  rationing  Is  the  best 
qxilck  solution,  federal  energy  chief  WlUlam 
E.  Simon  does  not  hold  this  view. 

Here  are  flndlngs,  region  by  region,  baaed 
on  the  question:  "What  do  you  think  Is  the 
most  Important  problem  facing  this  country 
todav?" 


EAST 


Energy  crisis'fuel  shortage 

High  cost  of  living 

Dissatisfaction  with /lack  of  trust  In 

government  

Corruption     In     government, 'Water- 
gate   -- 

Unemployment 

All  others 

No  opinion 


I 


midwest 


Energy  crisis,  fuel  shortage 

High  cost  of  living 

Dissatisfaction     wlth,1ack     of    trust 

in   government 

Corruption     in     government,/Water- 

gate 

Moral  decline  lack  of  religion 

All  others 

No  opinion 


Percent 
46 
26 

16 

7 

4 

24 

3 

12S» 

Percent 
47 
23 

17 

8 

5 
23 

2 

125» 


SOtlTH 


Percent 
49 
28 


Energy  crisis'fuel  shortage 

High  cost  of  living 

Dissatisfaction  with /lack  of  trust  In 

government    11 

Corruption     In     government/Water- 
gate     6 

Unemployment 5 

All  others 27 

No  opinion 5 


Energy   crlsls-'fuel  shortage 

High  cost  of  living.. 

Dissatisfaction  with  lack  of  trust  In 

government    

Unemployment   

Corruption     in     government /Water- 
gate     

All  others 

No  opinion 


ISO* 

Percent 
38 


24 

19 
10 

8 

30 

3 


132» 

•  Totals  add  to  more  than  100  percent  sine* 
some  persons  named  more  than  one  problem. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  regret  that  President 
Nixon  has  vetoed  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  iS.  2589  >  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  today  to  override  this 
unfortunate  veto. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Nixon 
stated  that  section  110  of  S.  2589,  which 
would  rollback  the  price  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  would  'set  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  at  such  low  levels  that 
the  oil  industry  would  be  unable  to  sus- 
tain its  present  production  of  petroleum 
products,  including  gasoline." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  The  rollback  provision 
would  simply  require  that  all  crude  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States — with  the 
exception  of  stripper  wells — would  be 
subject  to  the  current  controlled  price 
level  of  $5.25  a  barrel.  Currently,  75  per- 
cent of  all  domestic  crude  oil  is  subject 
to  this  price  ceiling.  The  rollback  would 
affect  less  than  25  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic crude  oil — that  which  is  now  aver- 
aging the  world  price  of  $10  a  barrel. 
But  to  be  sure  that  there  is  ample  in- 
centive to  maximize  production  from 
current  wells  and  to  explore  for  new  oil. 
the  President  would  have  the  authority 
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undei  the  rollback  provision  to  raise 
the  price  of  "new"  oil  to  $7.09  a  barrel 
if  he  found  that  such  price  increases 
were  necessar>'  in  order  to  stimulate 
new  production. 

This  veto  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  feeble  and  erroneous  argument  that 
we  must  have  uncontrolled,  inflation - 
feeding  fuel  prices  in  order  to  stimulate 
new  production.  E\-en  the  oil  industry 
admits  that  $10  a  barrel  oil  is  not  eco- 
nomically justifiable.  In  December  1973, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  said  : 

I^)^  maximum  attainable  self-sufficiency 
by  1980  a  price  of  $4.05  would  give  a  10  per- 
cent rate  of  return,  while  a  price  of  $5.74 
would  give  a  20  percent  return. 

We  should  not  forget,  too,  that  in  the 
pa.st  12  months,  crude  oil  prices  have 
doubled.  In  January  of  1973.  the  average 
price  per  barrel  was  $3.40.  In  January 
of  1974,  that  average  had  jumped  to 
$6.75.  But  even  with  this  supposed  in- 
centive, crude  oil  production  during  the 
same  period  increased  by  a  mere  34,000 
barrels— from  10,859,000  barrels  a  day 
to  10.893,000  barreLs  a  day. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  support  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  contention  that  we  must 
allow  the  price  of  crude  oil  to  skyrocket 
in  order  to  encourage  the  oil  companies 
to  produce  more  oil. 

But  the  President  has  vetoed  far 
more  than  a  rollback  of  fuel  prices. 

By  once  again  acting  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  oil  companies,  President 
Nixon  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

He  has  vetoed  unemployment  assist- 
ance benefits  of  $500  million  that  would 
be  available  as  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  to  provide  at  least  6  months  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation  to 
Individuals  left  jobless  as  a  result  of  en- 
ergy shortages. 

He  has  vetoed  new  legal  rights  and  ju- 
dicial remedies  for  service  station  owners 
to  protect  them  from  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable actions  by  large  oil  com- 
panies. 

He  has  vetoed  a  provision  which  would 
have,  for  the  first  time,  required  the 
mandatory  disclosure  by  the  oil  com- 
panies of  reliable  data  and  information 
on  reserves,  production  levels,  refinery 
runs,  stock  levels.  Imports,  prices,  and 
other  information  essential  to  under- 
standing the  scope  of  the  energy  crisis. 

He  has  vetoed  stringent  antitrust  safe- 
guards designed  to  Insure  that  the  agree- 
ments among  the  oil  companies  to  deal 
with  shortages  do  not  re.'^ult  in  perma- 
nent violations  of  the  antitnist  laws. 

He  has  vetoed  authority  for  a  wide 
range  of  actions  designed  to  conserve 
scarce  energy  resources,  particularly  au- 
thority to  ration  gasoline  and  to  require 
regular  operating  hours  for  gas  stations. 

And  he  has  vetoed  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  low-interest  loan 
assistance  to  homeowners  and  small 
businesses  to  finance  Insulation,  storm 
windows,  and  improved  heating  units.  I 
am  particularly  dlaappolnted  that  this 
has  been  vetoed,  because  In  his  message 
President  Nixon  claimed: 


The  actual  energy  savings  produced  by 
these  vast  expenditures  would  not  Justify 
such  an  enormous  loan  program. 

I  find  this  a  difficult  pill  to  swallow.  In 
other  messages.  President  Nixon  has  told 
the  American  people  that  they  mutt  con- 
serve energj-,  that  they  must  turn  their 
thermostats  down  and  turn  off  lights  and 
make  other  sacrifices  in  order  to  save 
fuel.  His  action  today  amounts  to  an- 
other message  that  the  people  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  rising  fuel  costs,  with  no 
hope  of  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

And  it  is  incorrect  to  imply  that  these 
conservation  measures  will  have  an  in- 
significant impact  on  our  overall  energy 
budget.  Currently,  the  residential  sector 
uses  about  20  percent  of  all  the  energy 
consumDd,  with  70  percent  of  this  amount 
being  consumed  by  only  two  household 
uses — space  heating  tjid  water  heating. 
The  Rand  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
has  done  considerable  work  in  estimating 
the  potential  energy-  savings  from  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  energj-  waste.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  two  tables  pre- 
pared by  Rand  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table  1 — Short-Term  Energy  Conservation 
Potential.  Residential  Sector — Califor- 
nia 

[Conservation  measure  and  estimated  maxi- 
mum savings — equivalent  barrels  of  oil 
per  day] 

1.  Reduce  thermostat  settings — space  heat- 
Inp,  80,000  to  104,000  and  water  heating 
12,000  to  14,000. 

2.  Weatherstrip  houafeholda,  35,000  to  58  - 
000. 

3.  Keeping  heating  plant  maintained.  13,000 
to  20,000. 

4.  Turn  out  unneeded  lights,  use  lower 
wattage  light  bulbs,  8,000  to  11,000. 

Table  2 — Additional  Savings  Wtthin  1&-24 
Months  CaIifornia  • 

[Sector,  Conservation  measures,  and  esti- 
mated maximum  savings — equivalent  bar- 
rels per  day] 

Residential — Insulate  water  heaters  and 
hot  water  lines,  14,000  to  18.000:  lnsul*te 
existing  homes  and  small  commercial.  22,000 
to  36,000;  convert  pilot  lights  to  electric 
icnltlon  systems,  24,000  to  45,000;  and  re- 
place Incandescent  with  florescent  lighting 
5,000  to  6.000. 

Industry— Increase  thermal  management 
proerams,  67.000  to  134.000 

Government — Replace  Incnndesrent  with 
"discharge"  street  lighting,  2.000  to  S.OQO. 

Total  additional  potential  savings  •,  98  000 
to  170.000. 

Total  potential  savings  •  (Including  short- 
term  savings)  •.  440,000  to  710,000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  first  table  Illus- 
trates the  immediate  savings  in  the  resi- 
dential sector  of  California  that  can  be 
achieved  by  simple  con.servation  meas- 
ures. The  second  table  Illustrates  savings 
that  can  be  achieved  In  California  with 
18  to  24  months,  including  the  savings 
from  adding  insulation  to  existing  homes 
and  small  commercial  establishments. 
These  are  not  Insignificant  savings  Mr 
President,  and  I  protest  President  Nixon's 
Insensltivlty  to  these  homeowners  and 

•  Corr»ct«<l  for  non-a4<UtlTe  affwts. 
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small    businesses    that    want    to   make 
energy-conserving  improvements. 

The  real  message  of  this  veto,  Mr 
President,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  place  the  pri- 
mary burden  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  individual  consumers. 
He  is  saying  to  the  American  people  that 
they  must  swallow  rhetoric  instead  of 
action  and  pay  higher  and  higher  fuel 
costs  while  the  oil  companies  continue 
to  line  their  pockets  with  record  profits. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  this  veto 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Scott).  The  hour  of  5  o'clock 
having  arrived,  and  aU  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  question  is,  ShaU  the  bill  (S. 
2589)  pass,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  yeas  and  r.ays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
Is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  yea.>  and  nays  resulted — yeas  58, 
navs  40,  as  follows : 


Allen 

Baker  " 

na-.h 

Bible 

Elden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harr'-  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Ea^leton 
Ervln 
Pulbright 
Griffin 


Abourozk 

Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Colton 

Curfls 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domintck 


(No.  58  Leg. 
YEAS— 58 
Hart 
Hertke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
HoUings 
Ruddiest  on 
Hu!,iies 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
.lavits 
Kennedy 
MagnuTon 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mptzenbaum 
Mondale 

NAYS— 40 

Eas'iand 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gold  water 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Lone 

Mcciellan 

McCiure 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 

Toung 


McGee 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 


Cannon 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Weicker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbatjm)  .  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  bill,  on  re- 
consideration, fails  of  passage. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 

title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1»38  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


INVALIDATION  OF  CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  was  presented  on  yesterday 
be  invalidated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    CATTLE    PRO- 
DUCERS AND  CATTLE  FEEDERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  cattle 
producers  and  the  cattle  feeders  are 
facing  the  most  severe  crisis  probably  in 
this  century.  Every  action  possible  must 
be  taken  immediately  to  reverse  the  sit- 
uation. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  coim- 
try  banker  informed  me  that  one  of  his 
feeders  was  going  to  have  to  sell  his  land 
to  take  care  of  the  losses  from  his  cattle 
feeding  operation.  Many  feeders  are  los- 
ing from  $150  to  $200  per  head.  This  dis- 
aster is  striking  large  operators  and  small 
operators. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  one  Nebraskan  who  with  his 
two  sons  was  operating  a  feeding  busi- 
ness. They  had  2,000  head  of  cattle.  In 
the  week  prior  to  his  telephone  call,  the 
cattle  market  had  gone  down  some  $100 
per  head.  This  is  a  $200,000  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  with  ac- 
counts related  to  me  by  telephone  and 
by  letters. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  call  a  hearing.  This  hearing 
will  be  next  week.  It  wUl  go  into  all  of  the 
facets  of  this  tragic  situation. 

It  was  brought  to  light  recently  that  in 
one  of  the  last  weeks  of  February  the  re- 
tail price  on  beef  went  up  6  cents  per 
pound  and  in  that  very  same  week  the 
price  for  carcass  beef  paid  by  the  retailer 
went  down  15  cents  per  pound. 
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Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  this  situa- 
tion may  be  complex.  Every  avenue  must 
be  pursued.  The  Government  is  not  with- 
out blame  for  this  situation. 

The  Grovemment  outlawed  the  use  of 
Diethylstilbestrol  commonly  called  DES. 
which  was  used  in  the  cattle  feeding 
process.  This  increased  the  cost  for  cattle 
feeders  by  a  sizable  percentage. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  wrongfully 
and  stubbornly  placed  a  ceiling  on  beef. 
The  Council  stubbornly  kept  the  ceiling 
on  for  months  after  every  person  in  Gov- 
ernment who  is  knowledgeable  in  agri- 
cultural matters  advised  its  removal.  The 
dislocations  caused  by  beef  ceilings  have 
not  disappeared  and  they  have  cost 
countless  farmers  and  feeders  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars. 

Price  ceilings  and  standby  authority 
for  price  ceilings  disrupted  the  market 
and  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
the  producers  and  consumers.  The  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  fuel  shortage  has  added  to  the 
problems  for  the  cattle  producers  and 
feeders.  Many  packing  plants  were  un- 
able to  get  sufficient  truck  transportation 
to  transport  meat  from  the  plants  to 
meet  market  demand.  Some  meat  pack- 
ing plants  closed  entirely.  Congress  made 
a  mistake  in  enacting  a  speed  law  of  55 
miles  per  hour.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
the  overall  it  is  not  saving  fuel.  In  many 
places,  it  is  openly  violated.  It  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  tliroughout  this  period 
of  selective  price  ceilings  and  turmoil, 
it  has  given  some  retailers  an  opportun- 
ity for  unfair  practices.  Earlier  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  in  a  week  when  the 
cost  of  carcass  beef  went  down  15  cents, 
the  retail  price  went  up  6  cents.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  condemn  all  retailers 
and  I  do  not.  I  do  say  the  matter  must 
be  looked  into. 

We  do  know  that  some  retail  grocery 
chains  have  been  dishonest  and  untruth- 
ful. Not  many  months  ago  the  Giant 
Pood  cliain.  which  operates  here  in 
Washington,  lied  to  the  public  in  full 
page  newspaper  ads.  The  public  was  told 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  oi  beef  at 
that  time  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  ceiling  prices  on  livestock. 
This  statement  of  the  Giant  Food  chain 
was  totally  false.  At  that  very  time  they 
were  buying  carcass  beef  cheaper  than 
they  were  when  ceilings  were  originally 
imposed  in  phase  I. 

The  Giant  Food  stores  advised  cus- 
tomers not  to  buy  beef.  Actions  of  this 
kind  have  misled  the  public.  They  have 
lessened  the  demand  for  the  best  beef 
available  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
have  poisoned  the  minds  of  consumers 
and  have  created  hostility  toward  those 
who  produce  the  food  that  we  eat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  made  before  the 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972,  in  which  I  docu- 
mented the  dishonesty  of  the  Giant  Food 
stores  be  made  a  part  of  this  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Before  the  Ltvestock  and  Grains  Subcom- 
mittee OF  THE  HOTJSE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACRI- 
CULTTJRE,    TtTESDAT,    APRIL    11,    1972,    ON    THE 

Subject  or  Meat  Prices 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
to  the  distinguished  members  of  your  Sub- 
committee for  permitting  me  to  testify  in 
these  Important  hearings.  I  will  be  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

The  issue  before  you  Is  the  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  vital  consumer  Informa- 
tion to  the  buying  public  by  a  consumer  af- 
fairs specialist  for  a  chain  food  corporation 
through  the  medium  of  mass  advertising,  and 
the  adverse  effects  that  such  misrepresenta- 
tion can  produce  on  a  segment  of  the 
economy. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
pubUshed  March  22,  1972,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Poet.  The  same  advertisement  was 
printed  In  the  March  21,  1972,  Washington 
H>vening  Star. 

Across  the  top  of  the  page  In  bold  capital 
letters  are  the  words:  "You  Have  The  Right 
to  Be  Informed  About  Meat  Prices!" 

Underneath  that  heading  is  this  message: 
(Quote)  "Meat  prices  are  high  and  from  all 
predictions  will  remain  high.  Beef  1b  near 
the  highest  level  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  Why  are  they  so  high?"  (End  Quote) 

Then  comes  this  message  in  bold  capital 
letters:  (Quote)  "It  Begins  At  The  Source." 
(End  Quote) 

And  this  further  explanation:  (Quote) 
"Livestock  prices  were  not  and  are  not  now 
controlled  under  the  present  economic  pro- 
gram. Less  meat  Is  reaching  the  market. 
Prices  from  our  suppliers  have  skyrocketed. 
Because  of  all  these  reasons,  you  wlU  find 
higher  prices  on  almost  all  fresh  meats." 
(End  Quote) 

Then  there  Is  another  message  In  bold  type, 
saying:  (Quote)  "We  consumers  can  help 
bring  prices  down.  Buy  less  meat.  Use  other 
forms  of  protein.  Buy  Something  Else." 
(Unquote) 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Sub- 
committee members,  let's  analyze  what  ac- 
tually had  been  occurring  on  the  wholesale 
market  where  Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  was  buying 
its  beef.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  chain 
stores  and  aU  the  other  big  buyers  of  beef 
were  paying  by  the  carcass. 

I  have  here  the  "yellow  sheets"  which  are 
called  the  "Bible"  of  the  livestock  buying 
business.  These  are  reports  of  the  National 
Provlsloner  Dally  Market  Service.  I  have  these 
reports  for  the  month  of  March  this  year 
and  for  the  month  of  August  when  the  wage- 
price  freeze  went  into  effect  across  the  na- 
tion last  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Danzansky,  the  president  of 
Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  stated  publicly  the  other 
day  that  his  firm  buys  "top  choice"  beef.  The 
company  also  buys  some  prime  beef. 

On  August  13,  1971,  the  last  market  day 
before  the  August  15  wage-price  freeze  was 
Invoked  by  President  Nixon,  the  wholesale  or 
carcass  price  of  top  choice  beef  was  54  cents 
a  pound  fob.  Midwest  river  points.  The  price 
of  prime  beef  carcasses  the  same  day  also  was 
54  cents  a  pound. 

On  March  21,  the  day  that  Giant  Food, 
Inc.,  ran  its  first  advertisement  attacking 
fresh  meat  prices  and  advising  consumers  to 
"buy  something  else,"  the  wholesale  price  of 
top  choice  beef  was  53  cents  a  pound  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  prime  beef  was  53%  cents 
a  pound.  The  next  day,  when  the  advertise- 
ment appeared  the  second  time,  top  choice 
carcasses  had  dropped  to  52%  centa  and 
prime  carcasses  to  53  centa  a  pound. 

And  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  conBUine; 
adviser  for  Giant  TooA.  Inc.,  was  teUlng  the 
public  in  full-page  ada  that  (Quote)  "prices 
from  our  supplier*  have  skyrocketed"  (Un- 
quote) because  livestock  prlcee  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  current  economic  controls. 
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If  that  advice  wasn't  misleading,  it  was 
downright  deceitful. 

The  "yellow  sheets"  provide  us  with  some 
additional  pertinent  facts. 

They  show  that  on  16  out  of  22  market 
days  last  August,  the  wholesale  prices  for 
prime  and  top  choice  beef  were  higher  than 
when  Giant  Pood  proclaimed  In  Its  March 
21-22  advertising  that  (Quote)  "prices  from 
our  suppliers  have  skyrocketed"  becaxise  of 
non-controls. 

The  "yeUow  sheets"  also  show  that  within 
seven  market  days  after  the  August  15  freeze, 
beef  wholesale  prices  began  a  slight  down- 
ward trend  despite  the  fact  that  livestock 
prices  were  exempt  from  economic  controls. 

And,  more  interestingly,  they  show  that 
the  day  Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  began  its  anti- 
meat  crusade  was  In  fact  the  I8th  day  of  a 
continuous  downward  trend  in  beef  whole- 
sale prices,  including  prime  as  well  as  top 
choice  carcasses. 

Think  of  it!  Wholesale  beef  prices  had  been 
going  down  for  18  days  straight  in  March 
when  Mrs.  Peterson  proclaimed  in  Giant  Pood 
advertuing  that  (Quote)  "Meat  prices  are 
high  and  from  all  predictions  wUl  remain 
high."  (Unquote)  On  their  face,  the  adver- 
tisements were  untruthful. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dick 
Lyng,  who  has  consximer  affairs  as  one  of 
his  principal  responsibUlties.  spotted  the  dis- 
crepancies and  contacted  the  president  of 
Giant  Food.  Mr.  Lyng  met  with  Mr.  Danzan- 
aky  and  Mrs.  Peterson,  and  confronted  them 
with  market  facts  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  presented  here.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Lyne 
and  re-verlfled  this  information  Just  yester- 
day. 

The  president  of  Giant  Pood  subsequentlv 
issued  a  press  release,  dated  March  23,  which 
I  did  not  read  in  any  newspaper.  In  the  press 
release,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  have  in  my 
possession.  Mr.  Daazansky  said:  (Quote) 
The  price  of  meat  is  a  complicated  ques- 
tloi:,  and  It  is  neither  fair  nor  accurate  to 
point  fingers  at  any  segment  of  our  economy 
as  the  culprits.  No  single  element  In  our 
•conomy,  be  it  farmers,  processors,  labor 
retailers,  consumers  or  government,  is  solelv 
to  blame  for  high  meat  prices,  and  no  sinele 
element  can  bring  those  prices  down  by  it- 
self." 

Why,  then,  did  this  big  Eastern  chain  store 
compound  and  perpetuate  a  wrong  by  con- 
tinuing to  publish  deceitful  advertisine  on 
the  subject? 

I  have  here  an  April  6  advertLsement  pro- 
claiming that  "Beef  Price*  Are  Down'"  and 
declaring:  (Quote)  "Aren't  You  Glad  We 
Started  It  All  .  .  .  We  Are!"   (Unquote) 

"ies,  sir.  wholesale  beef  prices  had  been 
going  down  for  18  days  straight  when  Mrs 
Peterson  and  Mr.  Danzansky  decided  to  tell 
the  consumers  that  prices  had  risen  out  of 
reach:  and  now  Mrs.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Dan- 
zansky are  answering  curtain  calls,  one  after 
another,  bowing  before  their  audience  of 
cheering  consumers  and  patting  themselves 
on  the  back,  taking  credit  for  forcing  reduc- 
tions in  meat  prices  when  such  reductions 
already  were  a  well-established  trend. 

And  on  April  7  there  was  another  fuU- 
page  advertisement,  this  one  reprinting  an 
entire  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
which  editorial  In  turn  had  been  based  on  the 
distorted  and  untrue  information  contained 
In  Giant  Pood's  March  21-22  ads  The  edi- 
torial praised  Giant  Food  for  advising  us  all 
that  meat  costs  too  much,  and  for  suggesting 
that  people  "buy  less  meat  .  .  .  buy  some- 
thing else." 

It  Is  an  interesting  and  yet  a  tragic  game 
of  nim-flammery.  On  their  face,  the  advertis- 
ing statements  and  cUtmi  are  false  and 
fraudulent.  In  my  Judgment.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commiaalon  abould  investigate  and 
make  a  test  case  out  of  It.  I  am  glad  the 
Price  Commlaslon  is  looking  into  the  poa- 
BlbUlty  of  price  manipulations  in  violation 
of  law. 
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I  have  here  a  page  out  of  the  last  annual 
report  of  Giant  Food.  Inc.,  to  Its  sharehold- 
ers. This  report  seems  rather  clearly  to  Indi- 
cate that  rising  costs  at  the  retail  level  are 
more  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  meat 
than  any  evidence  of  cost  Increases  at  the 
livestock  producer  or  wholesaler  levels.  The 
report  states,  and  I  quote: 

"Financially.  Giant  achieved  record  sales 
In  fiscal  1971  of  $476,9  mUUon.  Costs,  how- 
ever, continued  to  rise  sharply  as  a  result  of 
Infiation  as  evidenced  by  a  labor  contract 
settlement  which  boosted  wages  13  per  cent. 
As  anticipated,  net  earnings  for  the  quarter 
In  which  we  went  discount  and  settled  the 
labor  contract  showed  a  deficit  which  ad- 
versely affected  earnings  for  the  year. 
Profits  again  began  a  steady  upturn  during 
the  third  quarter  and  continued  through  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  vear's  end  we 
had  matched  the  earnings  of  the  last  16 
weeks  of  the  previous  fiscal  vear.  Net  earn- 
ings for  the  year  were  14.2  miUlon."  (Un- 
quote) j 

Then,  looking  ahead  ti  the  current  year 
the  report  states:  (Quota)  "In  order  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  the  wage:  settlement,  main- 
tain the  lower  profit  rnatgins  Inherent  to  a 
discount  policy,  and  in  bntlclpation  of  an 
additional  88  million  wage  Increa.sc  during 
fiscal  1972,  we  made  the  eifflcult  decision  to 
discontinue  our  successful  Top  Value  trad- 
ing stamp  promotion.  ,  .  ."  (End  quote). 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  farmers  and 
ninchers,   as  well   as  the  .i:eat  wholesalers? 

They  are  already  operating  on  such  small 
margins  that  they  can't  afford  to  lose  the 
millions  of  doUars  that  the  tvpe  of  false 
and  fraudulent  advertising  under  study  here 
today  may  ultimately  cost  them. 

Not  only  are  cattle  prjces  at  stake.  Live 
hog  prices,  which  were  l-i  a  slump  at  the 
time  of  the  freeze  last  August,  had  made 
a  pretty  good  recovery  by  the  third  week  in 
March  this  year.  Now  they  have  been  driven 
downward  by  the  anti-meat  crusade  until 
today  the  producer  is  luckv  if  he  can  break 
even. 

It  is  an  economic  fact  tl»at  producers  can't 
cover  their  added  costs  bv  simply  increas- 
ing their  markup.  They  don't  even  have  a 
markup  as  the  retailer  knows  It.  They  have 
to  take  what  the  market  will  give  them  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time  period  In  which 
ther  are  forced  to  sell  their  products  They 
are  more  subject  to  victimization  in  the  mar- 
ket than  are  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  se- 
curities on  the  stock  exchange. 

Perhaps  we  at  the  legislative  level  should 
consider  giving  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  some  added  authority  and  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  producer  m  h!.=  market- 
place. Perhaps  this  protection  should  guard 
the  producer  against  prjce  manipulations 
through  fal.se  or  deceptive  advertL-slng  of  the 
type  done  in  recent  weeks  by  Giant  Pood, 
Inc.  under  the  guise  of  consumerism.  Just 
as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
constantly  monitors  the  stock  market  for 
manipulators,  I  believe  stock  growers  are 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as 
stockholders,  I  think  we  should  explore  the 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  legislating  in 
this  area.  The  economy  Of  a  larpe  part  of 
our  country  depends  on  tt.  Thank  you, 

iJtc.  CURTIS,  Mr,  PreEident.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Chairman  Tai- 
MADGE  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  scheduling  some  hear- 
ings to  go  into  this  matter.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  these  hearings  I 
urge  the  executive  branch  to  take  every 
step  that  can  be  taken  to  relieve  this 
crisis. 

The  problem  Is  so  serious  that  some 
kind  of  urgent  help  is  needed  for  feeders 
to  keep  them  from  being  driven  out  of 
business.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


tration should  make  "disaster  loans" 
avaUable.  This  would  be  helpful  to  cattle 
feeders,  the  local  banks,  and  the  economy 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  back  home  in 
Montana  last  week  and  I  want  to  cor- 
roborate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  said  about  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  feedlot  operators 
find  thtmselves  at  the  present  time.  I, 
too,  have  reques'.ed  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  I 
am  delighted  he  has  consented  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  the  situation  is  relative  to  the  feed- 
lot  operators,  which  I  think  is  becoming 
cataclysmic  in  some  instances. 

If  something  is  not  done,  many  of  them 
are  going  to  go  broke.  I  hope  that  out  of 
these  hearings  will  come  quick  action  so 
that  the  difficulties  confronting  the  feed- 
lot  operators  can  be  cc«iEidered.  tended 
to,  and  cured. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  ceilings  were 
on  beef,  the  price  of  choice  steer  was  $57 
a  hundred.  Today  it  is  near  $40. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Around  January  15 
of  la,st  year  it  was  $64.  and  the  price  now 
is  what? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Around  |40, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Around  $40,  which 
is  lower  than  the  highest  price  20  years 
ago,  in  January  1951.  1  believe,  when  the 
figure  was  about  $40.50.  Not  until  Jan- 
uary of  last  year.  1973,  was  that  figure 
exceeded.  I>^ow,  it  once  again  is  below 
the  January  irsi  price. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished nialority  leader. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
postscript  to  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  cost  of  raising 
and  marketing  it  is  about  twice  as  much 
as  20  years  ago. 

My  colleague  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

In  the  past  week  there  have  been 
meetings  in  Washington  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association.  They  assembled 
here  from  six  or  eight  States.  They  are 
very  substantial  operators,  each  in  his 
own  right,  In  the  caWle  business.  They 
brought  news  from  their  respective 
homes  and  from  their  respective  loca- 
tions which  is  distressing,  and  even  more 
distre-ssing,  if  it  could  be,  than  the  news 
the  Senator  brings  to  our  attention  this 
afternoon. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  join  him 
in  the  happiness  he  has  expressed  that 
hearings  will  be  held  to  bring  out  the 
facts  here  which  will  Indicate  that  so 
much  of  the  criticism  which  has  been 
directed  or  leveled  against  the  farmer 
and  the  cattleman  Is  not  warranted  and 
is  totally  out  of  place.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  hearings  will  develop  something 
which  will  be  helpful  in  the  sltuaUon 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  others  in  complimenting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
the  very  cogent  and  important  remarks 
he  has  just  made.  The  same  economic 
facts  apply  In  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
producing  beef  as  apply  in  the  field  of 
energy.  It  is  just  that  simple.  Americans 
are  going  to  find  out  if  this  condition 
continues,  if  It  is  not  corrected,  that  there 
will  not  be  more  beef  available  for 
Americans  to  eat,  despite  the  lower  prices 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  more  peo- 
ple would  be  able  to  buy  It;  but  rather 
there  will  be  less  because  the  facts  are 
that  in  the  last  few  months  a  number  of 
important  feeders  in  this  country,  people 
who  buy  feeder  cattle  and  feed  them 
high-priced  feed,  and  feeds  are  high- 
priced  now,  have  lost  between  $150  and 
$200  a  head. 

I  remarked  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
Washington  Post  published  a  front-page 
storj'  on  what  was,  or  I  should  say  what 
was  not  happening  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Here  was  a  big  feedlot  and  the  farmer 
who  owned  it  said  his  father  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave  if  he  were  to  know  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
farm  there  were  no  cattle  in  that  feed- 
lot.  They  were  not  there  for  one  very 
simple  reason.  It  has  not  been  a  good 
year  for  feeders,  having  experlencd  as 
many  have,  a  loss  of  $150  to  $250  per 
head,  the  typical  farmer  wisely  concluded 
he  had  better  sell  his  com,  he  had  better 
sell  his  hay  and  his  grain  at  less  than 
he  might  hav&  been  able  to  have  earned 
on  those  farm  products  in  a  normal  feed- 
ing year  than  to  take  the  risk  inherent 
in  the  situation  now. 

I  can  say  that  in  the  West  today  the 
feeder  market  is  absolutely  demoralized. 
Let  me  give  the  Senate  a  personal  exam- 
ple. In  my  area,  feeder  calves  last  August 
were  being  offered  and  were  being  asked 
for  at  80  cents  a  pound  A  number  of  the 
people  in  western  Wyoming  sold  later 
for  65  cents  a  pound.  The  market  has 
now  dropped  to  around  45  to  50  cents 
a  pound.  That  shows  how  these  prices 
backup  all  the  v.ay  to  the  first  producer. 
The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  if  we  want  more  of  anything,  we 
do  not  get  more  of  anything  by  paying 
less  for  it. 

Duiing  World  War  II.  when  there  was 
serio'js  question  as  to  the  abihty  of  this 
Nation  to  produce  an  adequate  amount 
of  food  for  our  fighting  forces  and  to 
make  the  cqntribution  we  hoped  we 
could  make  around  the  world,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  very  wisely 
decided  that  the  best  way  was  to  put  a 
price  on  the  grain  that  would  guarantee 
farmers  a  profit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of 
labor  on  the  farms  of  America  then 
were  at  an  all-time  low,  the  farmer, 
his  wife,  and  his  children  responded  to 
the  incentive  that  the  Government  held 
out  for  them  through  a  guaranteed 
price.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a 
great  outpouring  of  grain  in  that  year — 
wheat,  and  other  cereals  that  got  the 
job  done,  that  enabled  us  to  win  the  war. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 


called  our  attention,  In  a  very  timely 
manner,  to  the  need  of  examining  a  very 
Important  section  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  to  find  what  the  facts  are ;  and 
that  is  what  he  is  talking  about  here 
this  afternoon.  If  we  do  that  and  then 
if  we  are  guided  by  what  those  facts 
indicate  must  be  done,  I  am  connnced 
that  this  problem  can  be  turned  around; 
that  American  agriculture  can  continue 
to  offer  the  backbone  of  support  to  the 
American  economy  that  'R'111  make  better 
days  ahead  for  all  Americans  and  assure 
at  the  same  time  an  adequate  supply  of 
food,  meat,  and  fiber. 

But  the  time  Is  late.  Farmers  have 
had  some  very  serious  experiences,  and 
it  is  not  too  soon  at  all  to  examine  the 
facts,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
proposed,  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
the  issues  are  at  this  critical  time  for 
agriculture,  and  then  to  take  appropri- 
ate action.  I  look  forward  to  these  hear- 
ings and  to  hearing  further  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  made  a  very  important  contri- 
bution here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  tMr.  Dole>. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  a  minute  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  amendment  I  plan 
to  offer  tomorrow.  This  amendment  to  S. 
2747  would  assure  the  citizens  of  tills 
country  a  sufficient  and  economic  supply 
of  meat.  It  would  direct  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  to  devise  and  Implement  reg- 
ulations which  will  require  retail  grocers 
to  limit  their  gross  margin  markup  in 
the  sale  of  meat  products  to  a  level  not 
exceeding  the  level  that  which  grocers 
were  using  during  the  period  April  1, 
1972  to  Mf.rch  31,  1973.  That  amendment 
will  be  offered  some  time  tomorrow. 

Let  me  imderscore  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said.  Last  Friday  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  address  some  800  cattle- 
men in  Manhattan.  Kans.  They  made  the 
same  comments  and  the  same  statements 
about  losses.  They  made  the  same  com- 
ments about  the  high  retail  prices. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  the  hearings 
and  the  other  emphasis  we  may  place  on 
these  problems  by  way  of  hearings  or 
amendments  or  otherwise  would  do  two 
things:  First  of  all.  emphasize  that  the 
livestock  producer  is  losing  between  $50 
and  SI 00  a  head;  second,  that  for  some 
reason — I  do  not  look  for  a  scapegoat — 
retail  beef  prices  are  high  now  when 
cattle  prices  are  much  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

One  example  was  given  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
showed  that  hamburger  is  selling  for 
S11S  a  pound  and  live  cattle  are  selling 
for  about  $44  a  hundred  pounds.  A  year 
ago,  hamburger  was  selling  for  90  cents 
a  pound  and  cattle  were  selling  for  some 
$55  a  hundred  poimds.  It  indicates  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  there  is  an  in- 
consistency which  should  be  looked  into. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  will,  of  course,  join  with  him,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  making  certain  that  we  can  determine 
the  facts. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  made  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans..  last  Saturday,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  By  Senatoe  Bob  Dole,  Cattlemen's 
Day,   Kansas   State   UNiyERsriT 
It's  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  you  today   In  recent  weeks,  we  have 
heard  reports  that  justify  a  mild  and  cautious 
optimism    about    what's    in    store    for    the 
livestock  industry.  The  more  negative  devel- 
opments of  the   past  several   months  have 
been  framed  against  a  backdrop  of  increasiiig 
Federal    Involvement,    most    of    which    has 
stifled  and  restricted  the  industry.  Although 
it   looks   like   we   can   expect   some   healthy 
changes  in  this  trend,  the  lesson  of  tiie  past 
year  is  clear  and  simple.  Cattlemen  must  be 
always  prepared  to  contend  with  aad  guard 
agaiJist  the  advocates  of  greater  control  and 
the  mischief  they  can  get  us  all  Into. 
WHO  gains  from  increased  contkols 
These  advocates  of  greater  regulation  seem 
to  want  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  expansion 
of   power  perhaps,   because  they   never  ask 
the   basic   question,   who  really  gains   from 
these  unnecessary  government  controls? 
The  farmers  lose,  we  know  that! 
The  consumers  lose,  we  know  it  and  the 
public  does  too. 

For  the  public  leanied  a  lesson  the  past 
year  since  the  meat  boycott.  The  consumer 
has  learned  that  he  cannot  have  plenty  of 
meat  at  artificially  low  prices.  He  now  knows 
that  higher  and  more  realistic  prires  stimu- 
late more  meat  production  and  that  without 
adequate  price  margins,  cattlemen  will  have 
to  ctirtall  production, 

BOYCOTT  counterproductive 
It  started  wltb  the  housewives'  boycott 
effort.  When  supplies  fell  off,  they  may  have 
thought  the  cattlemen  were  merely  retaliat- 
ing for  the  boycott  by  reducing  shipments. 
But  they  have  finally  begun  to  learn  that 
these  cattlemen  had  tremendous  Invest- 
me.jts,  and  that  a  cattleman's  bankers  have 
a  much  greater  Influence  over  the  replace- 
ment of  cattle  and  the  assurance  of  continued 
supply  than  any  misguided  consumer  cru- 
sade for  cheap  meat  can  ever  have. 
Cheap  meat  could  mean  no  meat! 
greatest  problem  with  price  controls 
The  severe  winter  of  1972-73  created  some 
difficulties  for  the  industry.  But  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  has  been  a  far 
greater  disaster  for  the  beef  cattle  Industry. 
In  spite  of  warnings  by  many  of  us  In  Con- 
gress who  have  supported  the  free  market 
cattle  system,  ceilings  were  Imposed  on  red 
meat  prices  at  the  end  of  March  1973,  All  of 
this,  of  course,  was  the  result  of  the  clamor 
to  roll  back  meat  prices  during  the  debate  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  As  If  this  wasn't  bad  enough,  the  prob- 
lem was  compounded  In  July  1973  when  cell- 
ing prices  were  removed  on  all  red  meat  ex- 
cept beef.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  some 
of  us.  beef  ceUlng  prices  were  not  lifted  un- 
til early  September,  In  short.  .■>  market  al- 
ready economically  distorted  m  early  1973 
was  thrown  further  out  of  line  by  the  politi- 
cal effort  to  keep  consumer  prices  unrealistl- 
cally  low. 

The  housewives  know  the  prices  of  meat  In 
the  grocery  store  ,  ,  but  some  of  them  still 
think,  mistakenly,  that  cattlemen  are  re- 
poor.sible  for  it  and  that  cattlemen  are  still 
getting  the  prices  for  cattle  that  they  got 
last  summer. 

Back  then.  Washington  supermarkets  were 
selling  hamburger  for  85-90  cents  oer  pound. 
Yesterday  in  Washington,  the  price  of  ham- 
burger hit  tl.19  per  potmd.  One  store  sells 
five-pound  rolls  of  hamburger  which  Just  yes- 
terday  were  priced  over  $5  00   for  the  first 
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time — at  $5.25.  Hamburger  was  not  reatured 
In  a  single  newspaper  ad  this  week.  It's  no 
wonder  why. 

Last  summer  when  they  were  selling  ham- 
burger for  85  cent.s  a  pound,  live  cattle 
brought  56  cents  a  pound.  Today,  when  live 
cattle  are  going  for  44  cents  per  pound,  they 
are  selling  hamburger  for  $1.19  per  pound. 

Grocers  like  any  other  businessmen  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  But  thu  is  ridiculous 
Especially  so  when  cattlemen  are  losing  from 
•50  to  $100  a  head  on  every  animal  they 
sell  to  the  packer.  The  price'  of  live  cattle 
has  fallen  over  nine  cents  a  pound  since  last 
August.  But  over  the  same  time  period,  ham- 
burger has  gone  up  29  cents  and  steaks  and 
roasts,  in  fact  all  cuts  of  beef,  have  gone  up 
or  at  least  held  conotant.  None  have  gone 
down. 

Hamburger — a  staple  In  most  American 
households — is  not  even  featured  In  any  ad- 
vertisements In  Washington  papers  anv  more, 
since  it  went  over  tl  .00  per  pound. 

Steak  prices  have  fluctuated  more  .  .  .  but 
are  seldom  featured  Items  In  newspaner  gro- 
cery ads 

All  these  price  distortions  point  up  the 
fact  that  a  very  finely  tuned  machine — our 
cattle  and  beef  production  and  distribution 
system — has  been  thrown  off  kUter.  We 
haven't  recovered  from  It  yet  and  now  energy 
problems  and  trucker  protests  have  further 
delayed  a  return  to  anything  Ilk©  a  normal 
situation. 

ECONOMY  LOSES 

The  entire  economy  loses  when  the  gov- 
ertment  tampers  with  the  markets.  Why 
should  you  expand  your  operation  when,  at 
any  moment,  the  government  might  step  In 
and  change  the  whole  picture. 

This  uncertainty  about  the  market  ulti- 
mately hurts  the  constimer.  Beef  supplies 
simply  won't  be  there  urUess  there  Is  an  In- 
centive to  Increase  production. 

The  only  solution  for  the  upset  market  Is 
to  get  out  and  stay  out  from  under  price 
controls.  I  hope  consumers  are  learning  that 
you  cAn't  Just  order  prices  to  fall  and  get 
away  with  it.  If  we  want  lower  prices,  we 
must  forget  price  controls  and  concentrate 
on  Increasing  the  supply. 

Obviously,  the  current  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Program  for  food  must  be  termi- 
nated. The  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  ex- 
pires on  April  30.  and  It  should  not  be  ex- 
tertded.  Unless  It  Is  allowed  to  lapse,  there 
will  always  be  the  temptation  to  tamper 
with  the  market  place  again  for  reasons  of 
political  expediency. 

rEDxxAL  nrrEamtENCE 
As  If  Interference  by  EPA,  FOA  and  COLC 
was  not  enough,  we  now  all  know  that  the 
Packers   and    Stockyards    Administration    is 
getting  Into  the  act. 

MTTHOD,  NOT  ISSTTES 

:  am  not  necessarily  quarreling  with  the 
Issues  these  agencies  raise.  No  cattleman 
would  want  to  produce  b«ef  which  is  not  at 
for  human  consumption.  Nobody  wants  pol- 
luted streams  and  lakes  and  certainly  no 
one  wants  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  fair 
profit  by  market  manipulation.  What  I  am 
opposed  to  Is  oopresslve  government  controls 
and  a  maze  of  Federal  regulations  through 
which  no  cattleman  can  find  his  way. 

The  cattle  Industry  has  traditionally  been 
free  of  reg\ilatlon  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
cattlemen  cannot  continue  to  run  a  fair  and 
honest  business  without  being  registered 
and  regulated  and  harassed  by  several  giant 
Federal  bureaucracies. 

PUBLIC  !»RESSUKE 

Of  course.  I  cannot  deny  that  pressure 
grouDs  exert  considerable  Infiuence  For  ex- 
ample, the  EPA  Is  being  sued  right  now  by 
an  environmentalist  group  to  require  the 
registration  of  all  livestock  owners  as  poten- 
tial pollution  .-(ources.  It  Is  clearly  unreason- 


ab;e  to  require  the  registration  of  every  cattle 
operation  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  regardless 
of  size  But  this  Is  exactly  what  could  happen 
If  EPA  loses  this  lawsuit.  It  would  be  Intoler- 
able for  the  thousands  of  farmers  and  small 
ranchers  owning  a  few  head.  You  may  be 
sure  I  shall  suggest  corrective  legislation 
if  that's  what  it  takes  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. But  again,  popular  public  opinion  has 
an  effect  on  Congress  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment and  could  be  a  limiting  factor. 

POSrriVE  ROLE  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

Although  many  Federal  measures  have 
been  harmful  or  counterproductive,  I  feel 
the  government  can  take  a  positive  role  for 
the  cattle  industry.  Such  a  role  would  be 
supportive   rather  thaa   regulatory. 

One  beneficial  area  would  be  in  animal 
health  research.  Last  year  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  we  heard 
testimony  on  the  millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
due  to  shipping  fever  and  other  diseases. 

The  Veterinarian  School  here  at  Kansas 
State  University  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
animal  research  As  many  of  vou  know  the 
school  was  left  out  on  a  llmb"ln  the  middle 
of  an  expan.sion  program  by  the  cut-off  of 
federal  funds. 
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ANIMAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  BILL 

I  have  asked  Senator  Talmadge,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  that 
the  Animal  Health  Research  Bill  passed  bv 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  month  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  promptly  for 
consideration.  This  bill  would  provide  funds 
for  the  Veterinarian  School  here  at  K-State 
and  for  several  other  research  programs 
HopeftUly.  the  Committee  wUl  report  this 
bUl  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  In  the  near 
future. 

EXPORT   POTENTIAL 

The  governments  asslstajice  In  developing 
export  markets  for  our  meat  could  be  a  great 
support  to  the  cattle  industry. 

Exi>anded  worldwide  consumption  of  pro- 
tein has  stimulated  a  new  Interest  In  grain 
fed  beef,  and  the  US.  Is  the  leader  in  pro- 
duction of  this  beef  and  in  related  tech- 
nologies. If  our  government  would  devote  Its 
effort  to  helping  the  Industry  sell  this  beef 
our  domestic  markets  and  demand  would 
stabUlze  after  the  recent  dislocations  caused 
by  economic  controls  and  energy  shortages 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  our  exports 
Of  livestock  products  have  Increased  over 
fifty  percent  the  past  year  from  fifty  million 
pounds  to  eighty  million  pounds.  At  the 
same  time  our  imports  of  beef  from  other 
countries  have  essentlaUy  stabUized.  1973 
beef  Imports  were  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  higher  than  1972.  Total  meat  Imports 
decreased  two  percent  from  1972  to  1973 

A  major  cau.se  for  this,  of  course.  Is  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  and  the  resulting 
change  In  the  relationship  of  our  prices  to 
those  in  other  nations.  AustraUa,  Gua- 
temala and  other  nations  from  whom  we  tra- 
ditionally imported  beef  are  now  looking  at 
potential  markets  throughout  the  world  that 
offer  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  pound  of  beef 

Commercial  attaches  in  foreign  nations 
should  start  to  Investigate  how  we  can  re- 
duce or  eliminate  many  trade  barriers— from 
meat  Inspection  to  tariffs,  quotas  and  levies 
With  these  barriers  removed,  and  a  little  as- 
sistance in  trade  fairs,  I  am  confldent  the  cat- 
tle industry  could  ex;>and  marl-ets  world- 
wide, to  the  t€-ieflt  of  all  American  citizens 
from  the  cattleman  to  the  consumer. 

Such  federal  support  is  the  proper  respon- 
slbUlty  of  our  government  and  would  be  far 
more  appropriate  and  productive  than  the 
environmental  and  economic  buJl>-ing  to 
which  the  industn-  U  repeatedly  subjected 

Our  nation  was  built  on  the  concept  of  an 
unrestricted  economy.  Tliat  system  has  been 
operational  for  nearly  200  years.  During  that 
period  the  advancement  has  been  great  Why 
change  it  now  and  inhibit  further  proml£es 
of  th-*  future.  Let's  let  the  system  work 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  ro!l. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Met- 
ZENBAUM) .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
THURSDAY  TO  FRIDAY,  AT  11   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  untU  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  (S.  2747)    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coasideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
S.  2747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OP  200  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  H.R.  2 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  200  additional  copies  of  H.R.  2, 
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the  pension  reform  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  276 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  656  (S.  Res.  276) ,  the  Dominick 
pay  resolution,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
has  there  been  a  period  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  today  fUing  Its  reix>rt  on  S.  1541. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
The  bUl  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
February  21,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  By  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 
was  authorized  to  delay  the  report  until 
today. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  basi- 
cally is  a  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee bill.  It  is  not  a  Rules  Committee 
bill.  The  bill  that  was  reported  from  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  November  20, 
1973  so  affected  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  that  it  wa«  necessary  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
study  it.  It  was,  therefore,  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  November  80, 
1973.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  Mtjskie)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  others  who 
made  major  contributions  to  the  original 
bill  fully  cooperated  in  the  referral  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  They  then  kept  in 
close  touch  with  us  apd  agreed  to  revise 
the  dates,  from  tiire  to  time,  on  which 
the  committee  was  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  understanding  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
(Mr.  Cawnow)  ,  conducted  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  during  the  recess  between  the 
first  and  second  sessions  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) and  I  heard  testimony  on  Janu- 
ary 15  from  eight  witnesses.  The  hearing 
was  well  attended  and  it  lasted  through- 
out an  entire  day.  The  witnesses  included 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf), the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  Mr.  Sjtjiirts,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  th^  United  States.  Mr,  Ash. 
the  Director  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Ciharles  Schultze,  a  former 
Budget  Director,  Mrs.  Alice  Rlvlln,  from 
the  Brookings  Institution  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace,  a  consultant  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

Based  largely  upon  that  hearing,  it 
was  determined  that  there  were  a  good 
many  areas  of  the  bill  that  ought  to  be 
studied  furthen^nd  possibly  revised.  I 
asked  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Mr.  William  Cochrane,  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  staff  people 
from  various  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  In  reviewing  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised. 

Mr.  President,  aU  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  were  invited  to  submit 
views  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  to 
assign  staff  to  work  with  us.  Staff  people 
from  ten  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate, 
from  foiu-  joint  committees  and  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  were 
made  available  to  help.  Staff  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Sen- 
ate Legislative  Counsel's  Office  and  the 
Parliamentarian's  Office  provided  in- 
valuable assistance.  There  were  over  2,000 
man-hours  of  staff  work  put  into  the 
25  working  sessions  that  the  staff  group 
held  after  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  believe  the  staff  effort  and  studj-  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  examples  I 
have  seen  during  my  16  years  of  service 
m  the  Senate  of  staff  cooperation  and 
performance.  The  product  that  is  de- 
scribed in  this  committee  report  on 
S.  1541  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  those  dedicated  staff 
people. 

I  spent  many  hours  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  met  with  some  of  the 
staff  people  at  four  working  sessions 
two  of  which  went  through  the  entire 
day.  Those  working  sessions  were  con- 
ducted during  the  Lincoln's  Day  recess 
We  went  through  the  whole  bill  and 
found  that  it  htid  been  greatly  simplified 
by  the  staff  during  their  working  ses- 
sions. Most  of  the  suggestions  for  change 
made  to  the  committee  were  accommo- 
dated in  some  way.  But  this  was  done 
without  departing  from  the  basic  struc- 
ture and  purposes  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  bill. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  dedicated  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  so  many  staff  people, 
representing  so  many  Senators  and  so 
many  committees  of  the  Senate,  each  of 
whom  had  some  strong  views  about  this 
bill.  The  bill  represents  a  resolution 
among  those  many  divergent  viewpoints. 
It  required  the  giving  up  of  strongly  held 
views  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  staff 


members,  representing  their  Senators  or 
their  committees.  But  they  shared  an 
interest  in  bringing  to  the  committee  a 
bill  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  repre- 
sents a  consensus  among  all  of  those 
who  participated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  bill 
which  is  still  complex — and  which  may 
not  work  as  well  as  we  hope  it  might. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  act  on  this  vital 
matter.  A  political  decision  has  already 
been  made  by  the  public,  and  probably  by 
ourselves,  that  some  action  needs  to  be 
taken  in  this  area.  We  must  provide  Con- 
gress the  tools  to  handle  the  overall 
budget  policy  decisions — involving  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  appropriations,  and 
debt.  This  will  make  meaningful  the  con- 
cept that  the  Congress  is  the  keeper  of 
the  public  purse.  But  it  will  also  elevate 
the  level  of  economic  discourse  in  the 
Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  abdicate 
to  the  President  on  matters  of  economic 
policy. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration reviewed  the  recommendations 
of  the  staff  group  on  Februar>-  19  and  20. 
With  some  further  changes  it  reported 
the  bin  by  unanimous  vote.  All  of  the 
committee  members  have  asked  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

We  hope  that  we  have  reported  a  bill 
which  is:  enactable;  workable-  and  use- 
ful. When  the  bill  is  called  up,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  Senators  who  will  question 
it;  some  will  possibly  oppose  it  But  I 
have  a  feeUng  that  we  can  and  we  will 
enact  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

If  the  new  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  workable  It 
must  be  adapted  to  the  accustomed  meth- 
ods of  our  committees  and  Members.  But 
It  must  add  a  new  dimension  to  our 
work— a  comprehensive  budgetary  policy 
framework.  I  think  the  bill  can  do  both 

So  we  hope  this  is  a  bill  that  is  not  only 
enactable,  but  that  it  is  workable.  Finally 
it  must  also  be  useful.  If  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  policymaking  it 
may  not  be  worth  the  cost.  But  I  believe 
the  bill  contains  the  new  structures  and 
procedures  which  can  strengthen  the  role 
of  Congress  in  budget  and  fiscal  policy- 
making. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  strengthening  our  capacity  in  these 
new  policymaking  areas  should  not  der- 
ogate in  any  way  from  the  roles  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  or  the  other  standing 
committees.  All  must  participate  fully  If 
the  Congress  is  to  live  up  to  its  constitu- 
tional responsibihtles.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  bill  and  the  report  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  our  Intent.  The  biU  is  not  per- 
fect, but  I  thhik  it  is  the  best  we  could 
possibly  produce. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  carefully  study 
the  bill  and  report.  We  have  failed  be- 
fore in  setting  up  a  congressional  budget 
process.  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  fail 
again  We  need  the  contributions  and  co- 
operation of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
address  myself  to  the  substance  of  the 
important  legislation  that  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  has  discussed,  S 
1541. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  myself  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  all  the  membership 
of  the  committee  oiu-  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd>  ,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  distinguished  work 
they  have  done  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have,  of  course,  had  the  total  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cock)  . 
the  ranking  minority  member,  both  of 
whom  have  also  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  would  join  with  me 
In  saying  that  this  piece  of  work  that  was 
done  over  the  holidays  and  that  has  been 
done  ever  since  this  particular  session  of 
the  Congress  begEui  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  Is 
very  typical  of  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics he  has  demonstrated  throughout  the 
years  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and. 
before,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  he  goes  after  a  matter,  he  does  It 
with  a  thoroughness  that  brings  forth 
admiration  from  all  of  us. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
master  of  not  only  the  principle  and  the 
objective  and  the  goal  of  getting  the 
total  picture  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  but 
he  is  also  willing  to  undertake  the  de- 
tailed work  which  finally  turns  out  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  Is  perfected  In 
every  detail. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  this  piece  of  legislation  and  no 
other  piece  of  legislation  Is  ever  perfect. 
Always,  after  one  works  with  something, 
he  will  find  ways  to  modify  it.  However, 
I  believe  that,  although  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  reported  out  a 
piece  of  legLslation  that  we  thought  was 
as  near  perfect  as  we  could  make  it.  we 
now  recognize  that  through  the  many 
things  that  have  been  done  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  working  It 
over,  they  have  once  again  found  ways 
to  improve  substantially  the  work  that 
we  have  intended  to  accomplish. 

They  have  gone  about  the  work  thor- 
oughly. They  have  been  extraordinarily 
careful,  and  they  have  dra-wTi — Senator 
Byrd  particularly — upon  their  \mparal- 
leled  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
such  knowledge  was  not  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  when  he  worked 
on  it.  The  7  years  I  have  put  in  in  the 
Senate  would  not  qualify  me.  I  have  not 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  I  have  been  long  enough  in  Congress 
to  recognize  immediately  that  many  of 
these  knotty  problems  we  worked  on 
were  perceived  for  what  they  were — 
problems  that  could  be  further  refined 


and  solved — and  the  legislation  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate  is  far  better  than 
I  think  it  would  have  been  othei-wise.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree,  as  v.>e  look  at 
this  legislation  now — it  has  really  been 
my  dream  since  I  entered  the  Senate  to 
see  that  the  biisineae  portion  of  the  work 
of  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
approached  in  a  businesslike,  thorough 
manner — that  this  legislation  comes  at  a 
most  opportune  time,  when  today,  before 
our  Government  Operations  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  seven 
mayors  of  seven  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  said  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  not  just 
gasoline  and  energy,  it  is  not  Water- 
gate— the  No.  1  problem  is  inflation  and 
rising  prices,  the  eroding  income  they 
have  experienced,  and  the  erosion  of 
their  own  paychecks  that  every  day  ris- 
ing prices  bring  about. 

So  certainly  the  legislation  comes  at  a 
perfect  time  to  face  up  to  the  No.  1 
problem  people  have — inflation  and  ris- 
ing prices — and  will  enable  Congress  to 
put  imder  control  its  fiscal  house.  As 
Arthur  Burns  has  said,  if  we  can  do  that, 
it  will  do  more  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar  and  dampen  dovm.  inflation 
than  any  other  single  action  that  could 
be  taken. 

Also  at  this  time,  when  Congress  is 
held  in  low  esteem,  along  with  many 
other  institutions  in  the  country,  by  the 
people,  to  have  us  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  Improve  our  procedures  now 
in  the  most  dramatic  way  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  Reorganization  Act  of 

1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  duilng  morning  business  be 
limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  and  siraply  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  timing  is  perfect,  and  with 
the  very  broad-based  support  that  this 
measure  has  found,  I  think  every  Amer- 
ican family  should  understand  that  we, 
like  a  family  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  managing  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Federal  Treasurj'.  in  a  sense,  are 
now  going  to  reas.sert  om-  authority,  are 
going  to  take  back  the  responsibility  that 
the  Constitution  gives  to  us,  and  work 
through,  In  this  budget  reform  bill,  a 
new  procedure  to  enable  us  to  perform 
the  function  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expect  Congress  to  per- 
form. 

I  join,  as  I  know  Senator  Ebvin,  If  he 
were  present,  would  want  me  to  express 
on  his  behalf  as  well,  in  expressing  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  particularly  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Senator  Griffin,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary work  they  have  put  into  this  meas- 
ure, that  has  given  us,  now,  a  bill  that 
is  reported  out  to  the  Senate  ready  for 
debate. 


There  certainly  is  room  for  discussion 
and  argument,  but  ive  shall  be  far  bet- 
ter prepared  to  send  forth  a  bill  that  we 
deeply  believe  in.  There  will  be  some 
modification  and  amendments,  without 
question,  that  vrtW  be  considered.  But  we 
have  had  wonderful  cooperation  from 
the  stafif  and  extraordinarj'  help  from 
the  Parliamentarian  and  other  officers 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  -ve  ai-e 
now  prepared  to  fully  debate 'a  measure 
that  affects  everj-  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  eveiy  Senator  in  this  body.  I 
think  we  will  make  them  feel  a  great 
deal  better  about  the  procedures  under 
which  we  operate  in  the  future,  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  been  overly 
generous  in  his  compliments  and  his  com- 
ments with  respect  to  my  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  he 
Is  a  member  of  that  committee,  that  re- 
ported out  the  bill  initially,  and  I  think 
that  every  reason  exists  for  giving  that 
committee  and  the  members  thereof 
great  credit  for  the  genesis  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  staff 
people  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  who  participated  in  our  work. 
I  am  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Ash  and  his  as- 
sociates, because  we  worked  with  them 
and  attempted  to  get  their  support,  par- 
ticularly, for  the  changing  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  l-June  30  to  October  1- 
September  30.  and  we  made  certain  mod- 
ifications in  the  bill  in  order  to  achieve 
the  workabfflty  that' we  thought  was  pos- 
sible by  virtue  of  certain  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Ash  and  his  people. 

Havhig  the  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  House  Appropriations  staff  en- 
courages me  to  believe  that  the  bill  can 
really  be  workable— more  so  than  I  had 
thought  ealler.  With  the  kind  of  coop- 
eration that  we  received,  which  indicated 
to  me  a  certain  strqng  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  other  sWe  of  the  Capitol,  I 
feel  very  much  encouraged  about  the 
prospect,  not  only  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  now,  but  for  its  workability. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  been  most  gracious  throughout 
this  long  period  subeequyit  to  the  initial 
reporting  of  the  bill  from  his  committee. 
He  has  been  oiost  understanding,  as  have 
Mr.  MusKUB,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and  tiie  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Without 
that  kind  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, the  Subcomsilttee  on  Standing 
Rules  would  not  have  been  able  to  work 
Its  wai  as  it  did.  Certainly,  without  the 
input  of  Senator  Pbrcy's  people  and  the 
staff  members  representing  the  other 
Senators  mentioned  and  ^e  vsulous 
committees,  we  coold  not  have  aocom- 
plished  what  we  did. 

It  is  still  an  imperfect  bill.  It  will  be 
thus  when  it  Is  enacted.  But  we  have 
done  our  best. 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said  he 
could  live  2  weeks  off  a  good  compli- 
ment. Perhaps  it  was  2  months.  But 
whatever  length  of  time  it  was.  I  like- 
wise can  live  a  long  time  off  the  kind 
words  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
spoken  today. 
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I  look  forward  to  the  debate  on  this 
measure.  I  think  for  once  that  I  would 
not  favor  a  time  limitation  agreement 
on  this  bill — at  least  for  the  first  2  or 
3  days.  It  is  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
Dortance.  and  it  is  a  diCBcult  bill  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  there  will  come  a  time  when 
those  of  us  who  made  some  contribu- 
tions to  it  will  be  able  to  look  back  and 
say  it  was  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress, or  perhaps  during  our  service.  If 
it  works,  and  achieves  the  objective  we 
seek — when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  all  the 
members  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— I  thirk.  I  can  say  without  any 
reservation  that  it  will  be  certainly  one 
of  the  most  if  not  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
during  my  22  years  on  the  HUl.  If  it 
works,  and  I  think  it  can  work,  and  if 
it  achieves  the  objectives  desired,  I  think 
that  is  the  way  most  of  us  wiU  look  back 
and  feel  about  this  bill.  I  do  not  need  to 
state  here  the  reasons  why  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  so  greatly  needed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  and, 
as  I  say,  for  the  first  couple  of  days  at 
least,  I  will  not  be  seeking  any  time 
agreement  because  I  think  the  Senate 
should  put  its  best  talents  into  the  bill. 
We  should  give  our  full  attention  to  the 
measure  and  debate  It  thoroughly  so 
that  if  mistakes  have  been  made  they 
can  be  corrected.  If  the  bill  can  be  fur- 
ther improved,  it  ought  to  be  done. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

A  letter  from  Allen  Victor  Hayes  seeking 
a  redress  of  grievances.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Conimlttee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5450.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  In  order  to  Implement  the  provlBlonB  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
Matter,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No. 
93-726) . 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Carla  Anderson  HlUs,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  resp>ond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  coastltuted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Thomas  E.  Stagg,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 


U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Louisiana. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS,  from  the  Conmalttee 
on  Labor  And  Public  Welfare : 

Ethel  Weinberg,  of  Pennsrlvanla,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service; 
and 

Joseph  Francis  Volker,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testily  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


title  I  of  article  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


INTROrUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,   and  Mr.  Cr.\nston)  : 

S.  3115.  A  bill  to  provide,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis,  emergency  relief  for  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  tJnlted  States  by 
preventing  the  loss  of  existing  housing  units 
through  the  phenomenon  of  housing  aban- 
donment, to  protect  the  health  and  living 
standards  In  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods threatened  by  abandonment,  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  certain  mortgage  transac- 
tions, to  assist  local  public  bodies  In  the  de- 
velopment and  redevelopment  of  well- 
planned,  integrated,  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  the  development  and  redevel- 
opment of  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 

S.  3116.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  certain  Information.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  3117.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3118.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriations  AuthorlzatloB  Act  of 
1973  and  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke*  : 

S.  3120.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  within  the 
purview  of  the  competitive  civil  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3121.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
tor  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fuiid  positions 
In  special  sen'lces  recreation  and  morale  pro- 
grams of  the  Armed  Forces.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  INOU^'E: 

S.  3122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sovlta 
Fano.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HL"MPHREY: 

S.  3123    A  bin  to  establish  a  universal  food 
service  program  for  children.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcxilture  and  Forestry, 
By  Mr.  BAKER  ( by  request )  : 

S.  3124.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3125.  A  bm  to  amend  section  4(s)    of 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mondale,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3115.  A  bill  to  provide,  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis,  emergency  relief  for 
the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  by  preventing  the  loss  of 
existing  housing  units  through  the  phe- 
nomenon of  housing  abandonment,  to 
protect  the  health  and  living  standards 
in  commimlties  and  neighborhoods 
threatened  by  abandonment,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  certain  mortgage  transac- 
tions, to  assist  local  public  bodies  in  the 
development  and  redevelopment  of  well- 
planned.  integrated,  residential  neigh- 
borhoods and  in  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  communities,  and  for 
ether  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urbani 
Affairs. 

ABANDONMENT   DISASTER    DEMONSTRATION 
RELIEP    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Mondale. 
and  myself  the  Abandonment  Disaster 
Demonstration  Relief  Act. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  fig- 
ures on  the  total  number  of  abandoned 
housing  units  in  the  country,  estimates 
indicated  that  the  total  runs  into  thej 
hundreds  of  thousands.  1 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  be  more  ex- 
act in  determining  the  number  of  imita 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
through  foreclosure. 

As  of  December  31.  1973.  HUD  reported 
owning  75.269  repossessed  units  nation- 
ally, including  about  12,000  in  Detroit, 
and  5.971  units  in  Los  Angeles.  The  fig- 
ure for  HUD-related  abandoned  units 
is  probably  higher  because  HUD  has  not 
yet  taken  actual  ownership  of  soma 
abandoned  units.  ] 

As  of  December  31,  1973,  the  VA 
owned  11,046  repossessed  units,  includ- 
ing 776  in  Detroit  and  2,588  in  LoS 
Angeles.  I 

During  the  lengthy  period  between 
abandonment  and  securing  of  title  by  a 
Federal  agency,  many  of  the  units  are 
severely  damaged.  As  a  result,  the  aban- 
donment problem  creates  urban  blight, 
often  encourages  further  deterioration 
of  neighborhoods,  eliminates  badly 
needed  units  from  existing  housing 
stocks,  and  reduces  tax  revenues. 

Many  different  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  abandonment  problem,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  at  least  partially  re-| 
sponsible  for  the  problem.  | 

For  the  best  of  intentions,  persons  who 
could  not  afford  housing  were  allowed  to 
buy  units. 

Little  or  no  counseling  for  families 
buying  a  house  for  the  first  time  was 
provided.  , 

As  evidenced  by  results  of  criminal  in-| 
vestlgations,     kickback     schemes     and 
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gouglngs,  sometimes  Involving  HUD  per- 
sonnel, played  a  part. 

Usually,  an  insiired  mortgage  was  sold 
on  the  secondary  market.  As  a  result, 
there  was  no  real  financial  incentive  to 
help  the  homebuyer  make  good  on  mort- 
gage commitments. 

For  whatever  resison,  the  abandon- 
ment problem  has  become  a  disaster  in 
many  cities  and  smaller  communities 
across  the  country. 

II  a  natural  disaster  had  wiped  out 
many  thousands  of  housing  units.  Fed- 
eral aid  would  have  been  available  to 
assist  rebiiilding  efforts.  And  as  hap- 
pened following  some  natural  disasters, 
the  rebuilding  effort  could  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  ths  stricken  com- 
munity over  what  it  had  been. 

Recognizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  hand  in  creating  the  aban- 
donment disaster,  and  recognizing  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  strong 
interest  In  the  quality  of  housing,  gen- 
erally, and  specifically,  in  protecting  the 
housing  for  which  it  has  insured  or 
guaranteed  mortgages.  Senator  Crans- 
ton and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  special  Government-sponsored 
corporation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
abandoned  housing  units. 

The  agency,  to  be  called  the  Neighbor- 
hood Corporation,  would  be  able: 

To  secure  possession  and  ownership  of 
many  abandoned  housing  units  quickly 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  unit  and 
to  stem  the  spread  of  abandonment  in  a 
neighborhood. 

To  renovate  and  rent  or  sell  abandoned 
units  and  to  originate  mortgages  at  In- 
terest rates  below  the  going  market  rate. 
To  hold  land  for  redevelopment  and 
to  construct  new  housing  in  accordance 
with  a  city's  community  development  or 
housing  plan. 

In  addition,  housing  units  now  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  turned  over  to  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  would  pay 
HUD  and  A  the  amount  remaining  on 
the  foreclosed  mortgage  or  the  fair 
market  value,  whichever  is  less.  However, 
the  corporation  would  pay  off  the  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  on  property  taken 
after  it  is  formed. 

The  corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  operate  5-year  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  three  metropolitan  housing 
areas.  If  the  approach  works,  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  corporation  could  be 
extended  by  Congress. 

Program  areas  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
abandonment  problems  and  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  major  city  In  the  market 
area  to  work  with  the  corporation.  How- 
ever, the  corporation  would  be  author- 
ized to  wort:  with  any  suburban  commu- 
nities in  the  housing  area  which  have  an 
abandonment  problem. 

We  have  proposed  a  demonstration 
program  fully  aware  that  experience  has 
taught  us  the  wisdom  of  testing  a  con- 
cept before  laimchlng  a  massive  effort. 
The  prcHXjsal  is  modeled,  in  part,  after 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
which  helped  families  avoid  forecloeure 
on  mortgages  during  the  1930's.  The 
HOLC  went  out  of  business  in  1951, 
showing  a  small  profit. 


The  Neighborhood  Corporation  would 
be  funded  through  issuance  of  $35  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  requested  to 
buy. 

Additional  capital  would  be  raised 
through  issuance  of  debt  obligations  in' 
the  private  capital  market  not  to  exceed 
$350  million.  The  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized but  not  obligated  to  purchase 
these  obligations. 

The  backup  authority  of  the  Treasury, 
similar  to  the  approach  which  has  en- 
abled the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  other  Government-spon- 
sored organizations  to  raise  money,  and 
the  guarantee  of  at  least  10  percent 
equity  capital  would  encourage  investors 
to  purchase  the  corporation's  debt  obli- 
gations. 

Because  the  obligations  sold  by  the 
corporation  would  not  be  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  corpora- 
tion's funding  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  Federal  debt  ceiling. 

Certainly  people  can  legitimately  ques- 
tion why  another  Federal-type  agency 
should  be  established  to  solve  a  problem 
created,  at  least  in  part,  by  an  existing 
Government  department. 

The  question  implies  either  that  the 
problem  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
affected  communities  or  left  to  HUD.  We 
reached  a  different  conclusion  because 
we  believe  the  problem  demanded  an 
agency  which: 

First.  Would  have  authority  to  greatly 
reduce  the  period  a  house  stands  empty 
between  the  time  of  absmdonment  and 
foreclosure ; 

Second.  Would  be  flexible  in  its  ap- 
proach so  communities  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  has  been  a  disaster  to 
rebuild  as  well  as  rehabilitate; 

Third.  Provide  cities  afflicted  with 
housing  abandonment  extra  money  to 
deal  with  the  problem  rather  than  to 
force  them  to  make  do  with  normal 
housing  or  community  development 
funds; 

Fourth.  Would  insure  a  steady  flow 
of  money  so  a  sound  program  could  be 
plannecL  which  meant  taking  the  Agency 
out  of  the  normal  Federal  appropria- 
tions process.  However,  we  doubted  if 
Congress  woiold  give  such  Federal  sup- 
port for  funding  to  individual  local 
agencies. 

HUD,  or  at  least  FHA,  tradlUonally 
has  been  a  lender-oriented  agency  and 
clearly  has  lost  the  confidence  of  many 
of  the  people  who  would  be  served  by  an 
abandoimient  disaster  relief  program. 
For  such  a  program  to  work,  the  agency 
must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
served.  A  new  agency  directed  to  solving 
a  particular  problem  staffed  by  people 
who  know  their  assignment  from  the 
start  has  a  better  chance  of  building 
that  confidence,  as  evidenced  by  the 
HOLC. 

Further,  to  better  coordinate  rehabili- 
tation and  rebuilding  activities  and  to 
ease  any  relocation  problem,  it  makes 
sense  to  have  the  abandoned  units  in  a 
geographic  area  under  control  of  a  sin- 
gle entity.  This  does  not  preclude,  of 
course,  the  corporation  turning  over 
numbers  of  units  to  a  city.  State  or 
other  type  of  organization  which  has  a 
sound  plan.  In  fact,  the  bill  specifically 
authorizes  such  action. 


And  finally,  we  believed  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  any  city,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  smaller  suburban  com- 
mxmitles,  to  take  effective  control  of 
large  numbers  of  abandoned  housing 
units  at  one  time  even  with  additional 
financial  help. 

The  bill  establishes  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  unit  is  abandoned.  At 
the  request  of  the  corporation,  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge  or  a  UJS.  magistrate 
can  issue  an  order  for  the  corporation  to 
take  possession  of  a  unit  meeting  the 
criteria.  A  hearing  must  be  held  within 
30  days  to  determine  whether  title  shall 
pass  to  the  corporation.  If  it  Is  found 
that  the  building  was  Incorrectly  taken, 
the  court  can  order  the  corporation  to 
pay  legal  fees,  costs,  and  damages. 

A  residential  property  whose  mortgage 
is  federally  insured  or  guaranteed  or  held 
by  a  federally  related  Institution  would 
be  considered  abandoned  if  the  mort- 
gagor has  vacated  the  property  and  has 
defaulted  on  the  mortgage. 

A  multifamily  building  would  be  con- 
sidered abandoned  when  the  mortgagor 
had  reduced  operating  services  substan- 
tially below  an  adequate  level,  and  de- 
faulted on  the  mortgage  and  was  more 
than  6  months  in  arrears  on  real  prop- 
er}' tax  pajTnents. 

However,  for  a  "conventional"  mort- 
gage to  come  imder  the  authority  of  the 
act,  the  mortgage  must  be  held  bv  a  fed- 
erally related  financial  Institution  whose 
liquidity  Is  affected  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  mortgages  in  default  it  holds. 

Activities  of  the  corporation  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act. 

I  grant  that  the  proposal,  even  limited 
to  a  5-year,  three-city  demonstration 
program.  Is  ambitious,  but  I  think  that 
even  a  short  visit  to  neighborhoods 
blighted  by  abandonment  would  convince 
a  rational  person  that  special  help,  even 
if  not  the  form  we  proposed  today,  is 
needed  and  justified. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  report 
on  the  number  of  abandoned  units  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  chart 
showing  the  number  of  abandoned  hous- 
ing units  in  various  cities,  a  memoran- 
dum explaining  the  rationale  and  details 
of  the  proposal  in  more  detail,  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Cranston  and  Ms  Deena 
Sosson,  of  his  staff,  for  the  leadership 
they  have  taken  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. Also,  an  equally  warm  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  must  go  to  Dr.  Henry 
Schechter,  of  the  Library  of  Congiess, 
who  was  a  constant  source  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  about  the  housing  industry 
and  housing  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
FiGTiaEs  ON  Ukban  Housing  ABArfooNMENT 

In  response  to  your  request  for  figures  on 
bousing  abandonment  we  bave  compiled  the 
two  enclosed  tables.  The  first  presents  the 
results  of  a  mail  questlonatre  survey  based 
on  various  city  surveys  of  vacant  buildings. 
Conducted  In  early  1971  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  offi- 
cials. It  Includes  only  cities  that  reported  two 
percent  or  more  of  their  housing  stock  as 
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being  abandoned.  Supplementing  this  table 
are  some  more  recent  data  for  selected  major 
cities,  the  figures  for  which  are  drawn  from 
several  studies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  accuracy  of 
most  current  figures  on  the  magnitude  of 
bousing  abandonment  may  be  suspect,  since 
this  problem  has  received  relatively  little 
bard  analysis,  quantification,  or  even  a 
broadly  acceptable  definition.  Some  surveys 
count  as  abandoned  structvires  only  those 
standing  bulldlogs  that  appear  deteriorated 
and  vacant  of  tenantry.'  Other  studies  In- 
clude structures  that  have  been  demolished 
due  to  the  owner's  fears  of  continued  eco- 
nomic loss.  In  this  view  abandonment  is  syn- 
onymous with  "housing  loss  occiirrlng  as  a 
result  of  a  falling  local  housing  market 
which,  for  the  most  part,  Is  Incapable  of  re- 
generation." •  Still  others  maintain  that  when 
a  building  Is  only  temporarily  unoccupied  or 
is  to  be  demolished  for  another  socially  or 
economically  useful  purpose.  It  cannot  be 
\consldered  finally  abandoned.' 

When  this  Inconsistency  In  basic  definl- 
)ion  is  coupled  with  the  confusion  over  clas- 
sifying immediate  causes  of  housing  loss,  ac- 
curacy of  data  Is  further  suspect.  New  York 
CitV  readily  admits  that  accurate  figures  on 
Its  abandonment  levels  simply  do  not  exist, 
pointing  to  the  problem  of  frequent  "double 
counting"  of  housing  losses  that  can  be  due 
to  fire,  public  Improvement  sites,  urban  re- 
newal projects,  highway  rights  of  way  and 
private  demerit  Ion  for  new  construction  as 
well  as  abandonment.  These  problems  in  the 
counting  of  abandoned  buildings  may  help 
explain  the  disparity  between  surveys  that 
show  New  York  City  losing  as  few  as  15.000 
units  a  year  and  others  showing  as  many  as 
50.000  units  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  believed  that  the  figures 
can  be  iised  to  Indicate  the  magnitudes  of 
housing  abandonments  In  localities  and  na- 
tionwide. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


HOUSING  ABANDONMENT  LEVELS  NATIONALLY 

IN  1971 

City  and  locition 

Total 

number 

Dwelling 
units 
number 
aban- 
doned 

Percent 
aban- 
doned 

NORTHEAST 

Piterson.  N.J 

UtPCi,  N.Y 

AllegJMny  County,  Pa... 

Baltimore.  Md 

Erie.  P» 

Monessen.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

49,335 

32,770 

533.196 

305.464 

42.677 

5.320 

673,390 

18.119 

9,820 

'13.380 

10.000 

4,743 

165 

23, 833 

36.6 
28.0 
2.5 
3.2 
11.0 
3.1 
3.5 

SOUTHEAST 

Jacksopville,  Fla 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Wmston-Salem,  N.C 

......    174,189 

16,927 

44,899 

15,000 

666 

1,850 

8.6 
3.9 
4.1 

MIDWEST 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Joplin,  Mo.. 

St  Lout*,  M« 

172,000 

121,000 

15.934 

238,441 

4,500 

9,100 

360 

9,004 

2.6 
7.5 
2.2 
3.7 

SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

....    138,378 

S.OOO 

9.-;oo 

4.3 

Tucson,  Ariz 

89,256 

10.5 

'  Linton.  Mlelds  &  Coeton,  "A  Study  of  the 
Problems  of  Abandoned  Housing  and  Rec- 
ommendations for  Action  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Localities,"  Washington, 
DC.  1971  mlmeo,  pp.  l»-20. 

•Sterlleb  George,  and  Burchell.  R.  W. 
"Residential  Adandonment".  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  1973.  p.  277. 

'National  tTrban  League.  "The  National 
Sur\-ey  of  Housing  Abandonment",  New  York, 
1971,  p.  12. 


City  and  location 


Dwelling 
units 
number     Percent 
Total         aban-       aban- 
number        doned       doned 


WEST  COAST 

Oakland.  Calif 147. 000 

San  Jose,  Calif 150.211 

Portland,  Oieg 152.043 


5. 738  3. 9 

17,069         11.3 
4,  550  2.  9 


'  This  figure  represents  number  of  buildings  and  is  a  better 
approximation  ol  number  of  dwelling  units  the  lower  is  the 
housing  density,  i.e  the  closer  it  conforms  to  single  family 
dwellings.  *V 

Sources;  Mail  questionnaire  survey*  of  abandoned  housing 
conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Officials  1971  and  US  Census  of  Housing  and  Popula- 
tion 1970.  "Expeiimental  Approaches  to  the  Amelioiation  of 
Housing  Abandonment  and  Neight)orhood  Decline."  by  Philip 
H.  Friedly.  Office  ol  the  Assistan  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Technology,  U.C  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  December  1971. 

HOUSING  ABANDONMENT  LEVELS  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
SELECTED  MAJOR  CITIES 

Year  of  survey,  city,  ond  level  of 
ahandonment 

1973,  Baltimore.  12,000  units. 

1971,  Birmingham.  800  units  demolished; 
another  2,300  scheduled  for  demolition. 

1971.  Boston.  800  to  1.000  structures. 

1973.  Chicago.  1,100  structures.  5.000  units; 
Woodlawn  and  Lawndale  sections — 20%  of 
units. 

1971,  Cleveland,  2,400  units  a  year. 

1971.  Detroit,  2,000  to  3.000  structures. 
1973,  New  York  City.  100.000  units. 
1973,  Philadelphia,  30.000  tonlts. 

1973.  St.  Louis.  3,500  structures,  10.000 
units;  most  afflicted  areas — 16%  of  units. 

1972,  Washington.  D.C,  1.634  structures, 
3,260  units. 

sources:  "The  Central  City  Problem  and 
Urban  Renewal  Policy",  Committee  Print, 
93nl  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Committee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  p.  107.  1973. 

"Abandoned  Housing  Research :  A  Compen- 
dium". Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, p.  5,  US  GPO,  Wash.  D.C,  1973. 

Final  Report  on  Housing  Abandonment  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Linton,  Mlelds  and  Coston, 
Inc.,  p.  4,  June  1972. 

"Papers  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  Panels".  Committee  Print.  92nd 
Cong..  1st  Session,  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  p.  36.  1971. 

"The  National  Survey  of  Housing  Aban- 
donment". The  National  Urban  League. 
AprU.  1971. 

Repossessed  homes  held  by  FHA  as  of 
December  31,  1973 

Nationwide 75,269 

New  York 2.943 

Atlanta   656 

Detroit 12,000 

Los  Angeles 5,971 

Repossessed   hom.es    held   by   VA    as   of 
December   31,   1973 

Nationwide 11.046 

Los  Angeles 2.588 

Cleveland  - 1,161 

Detroit 776 

Houston 667 

Atlanta   653 

Waco 482 

Chicago 443 

Newark.  N.J 439 

Wichita 359 

St.  Louis 347 

San  Francisco 309 

Indianapolis 302 

Seattle 296 


MEMORANDtTM — Abandoned  Disaster  Demon- 
stration Rklizf  Act 
I.  the  problem 
It  Is  Impossible  to  get  exact  figures  on  the 
total  number  of  abandoned  housing  units  in 
the  country  becatise  no  complete  inventory 


has  been  made.  For  example,  the  Library  of 
Congress  estimates  that  there  are  100,000 
abandoned  units  in  New  York  City  alone. 

However,  It  Is  possible  to  be  more  exact  In 
determining  the  number  of  units  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Lhrough  foreclosure. 

As  of  December  31.  1973.  HUD  reported 
owning  75.269  repossessed  units  nationally. 
Including  about  12.000  In  Detroit,  and  5.971 
units  m  Los  Anee'es.  The  figure  for  HUD- 
related  abandoned  units  Is  probably  higher 
because  HUD  has  not  yet  taken  actual 
ownership   of  some   abandoned   units. 

As  of  December  31,  1973,  the  VA  owned 
11,046  repossessed  units.  Including  776  In 
Detroit  and  2,588  In  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  lengthy  period  between  aban- 
donment and  sectirlng  of  title  by  a  Federal 
agency,  many  of  the  units  are  severely  dam- 
aged. As  a  result,  the  abandonment  problem 
creates  urban  blight,  often  encourages  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  neighborhoods,  elimi- 
nates badly  needed  units  from  existing  ho-.is- 
ing  stocks,  and  reduces  tax  revei.ues. 

There  are  many  different  reasons  given 
for  the  abandonment  problem,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  deny  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
problem. 

For  the  best  of  Intentions,  persons  who 
could  not  afford  housing  were  allowed  to  buv 
units. 

Little  or  no  counseling  for  families  buying 
a  house  for  the  first  time  was  provided. 

As  evidenced  by  results  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations, kickback  schemes  and  gouglngs, 
sometimes  involving  HUD  personnel,  plaved 
apart. 

Usually,  an  Insured  mortgage  was  sold  on 
the  secondary  market.  As  a  result,  there 
was  no  real  financial  incentive  to  help  the 
homebuyer  make  good  on  mortgage  com- 
mltmente. 

II.    A    SOLUTION    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

The  problem  suggests  a  program  which 
would : 

1.  Be  able  to  secure  possession  and  owner- 
ship of  abandoned  houses  quickly  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  the  unit  and  stem  the 
spread  of  abandonment  In  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Be  able  to  renovate  and  rent  or  sell 
abandoned  units. 

3.  Recognizing  that  some  units  should  be 
razed,  be  able  to  hold  blocks  of  land  for 
redevelopment  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
munity's development  or  hoiising  plan 

4.  Be  responsible  for  bringing  units  it  sells 
or  rents  up  to  code  (except  for  units  used  In 
a  homesteadlng  program  i .  be  responsible  on 
a  continuing  basis  for  the  condition  of  the 
units  it  rents,  and  be  responsible  for  serv- 
icing (including  counseling  on  money  ar - 
home  management  matters)  the  mortgages 
of  the  units  It  sells 

5.  Provide  new  money  over  and  above  any 
federal  money  coming  to  a  community 
and  be  able  to  ensure  the  flow  cf  money 
against  any  budgetary  cutback  ether  by 
Congress  or  an  administration. 

6  Be  operated  by  an  agency  dedicated 
solely  to  solving  the  problem  and  which 
could  gain  the  support  cf  the  communities 
It  serves. 

7.  Enoourage  lenders  to  cooperate  with 
the  program  to  forestall  possible  foreclosures. 

m.     THE     HART-CRANSTON     PROPOSAL     BASED 
ON    THESE    GOALS 

The  Abandonment  Disaster  Demonstra- 
tion Relief  Act  works  this  way. 

A.  Neighborhood  Protection  Corporation. 

1.  The  bin  establishes  the  Neighborhood 
Protection  Corporation,  which  will  be  an 
Independent,  government-sponsored  agency. 
The  president,  vice  president  and  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

B.  Demonstration  Program. 
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1.  To  test  the  feasibility  of  the  program, 
the  corporation  will  operate  In  three  laetro- 
polltau  hovislng  areas  with  subst&ntlsl 
abandonment  problems.  In  selecting  the 
three  cities,  the  corporation  will  Judge,  In 
part,  applications  from  cities  on  tlie  basis 
of  proposals  to  work  with  the  corporation 
on  the  problem.  ji 

2.  Unless  continued  by  dongress.  the  cor- 
poration will  not  be  able  to  acquire  any 
property  after  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  will  then  proceed  to  put 
Itself  out  of  business.  The  board  will  make 
a  recommendation  on  whether  the  corpora- 
tion's activities  and  life  should  be  extended 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  operation. 

3.  The  corporation's  program  must  comply 
with  the  community's  development  and,  or 
housing  plan  (as  will  be  defined  In  the  Com- 
munity Development  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking.  Ho\islng  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committees) . 

C.    rtTNCTIONS    OF    THE    CORPORATIOK 

1.  Securing  abandoned  housing. 

a   Deflnltlon  of  abandoned  housing. 

(1)  A  residential  property  whose  mortgage 
Is  federally  insured  or  guaranteed  or  Is  held 
by  a  federally-related  Institution  Is  con- 
sidered abandoned  when  the  mortgagor  oc- 
cupying unit  has  vacated  the  property  and 
has  defaulted  on  the  mortgage. 

(2)  An  apartment  Is  considered  abandoned 
when  the  mortgagor  has  reduced  operating 
services  substantially  below  an  adequate 
level,  has  defaulted  on  the  mortgage  and  Is 
more  than  six  months  In  arrears  on  real  prop- 
erty tax  payments. 

(3)  However,  for  a  conventional  mortgage 
to  come  under  authority  of  the  act,  the 
mortgage  must  be  held  by  a  federally-related 
financial  Institution  whose  liquidity  Is  af- 
fected because  of  the  number  of  foreclosed 
mortgages  It  holds 

b.  Taking  title  of  abandoned  property. 

( 1 )  If  the  corporation  believes  a  unit  meets 
an  abandonment  definition,  it  can  ask  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  or  a  VS.  MagUtrate  for 
an  order  to  take  possession  of  the  property. 
If  the  court  decides  grounds  for  such  a  order 
exist,  the  corporation  takes  possession. 
Within  30  days,  the  court  wlU  hold  a  hearing 
to  determine  If  the  property  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  corporation.  If  title  passes  to 
the  corporation,  the  corporation  shall  pay  off 
all  financial  Interests  existing  on  the  prop- 
erty, as  determined  at  the  heariiig.  If  the 
court  decides  that  the  property  was  incor- 
rectly seized,  the  court  shall  fix  costs,  counsel 
fees  and  expTises  to  be  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  affected  person. 

2.  HUD  and  VA-owned  units. 

a.  The  corporation  shall  acquire  for  the 
fair  market  price  or  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  mortgage  (but  never  more  than  the 
mortgage  balance*  all  residential  properties 
held  by  HUD  and  the  VA. 

3.  Housing  activities. 

a.  The  corporation  may,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  repair',  construct,  or  raze  resi- 
dential property;  hold  property  for  rede- 
velopment, and  condemn,  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  local  body,  property  for 
redevelopment.  (Again,  these  activities  must 
comply  with  community  development  plans.) 

b.  The  corporation  may  buy.  rent,  lease, 
Insure,  maintain,  exchange  and  sell  real  and 
residential  properties. 

c.  Provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  apply  to  the  corporation,  which,  of 
oourae.  may  use  housing  it  owns  to  relocate 
families  forced  to  move. 

4.  Originating  and  servicing  mortgages. 

a.  The  corporation  may  sell  mortgages  it 
orlglnat^ee,  but  It  must  continue  to  service, 
including  counseling  where  appropriate,  all 
mortgages  It  originates. 

D.    rUNDING    or    COBPORATIOK 

1.  Equity  capital. 


a.  Equity  capital  for  the  corporation  would 
be  obtained  through  the  Issuance  of  stock  in 
an  amount  of  up  to  385  million  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-  who  would  be  required 
to  accept  It.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
corporation  could  require  payments  for  the 
stock  as  It  needed  funds. 

2.  Additional  capital. 

a.  Larger  amounts  of  working  capital  to 
flnanc©  operations  of  the  corporation  would 
be  raised  through  Issuance  of  its  debt  obliga- 
tions in  the  private  capital  market;  the 
amounts,  timing,  maturities  and  Interest 
rates  of  security  Issuances  would  all  be  sub- 
ject to  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  aggregate  amount  of  corpo- 
rate obligations  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
could  not  exceed  10  times  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  issued.  This  would  place  a  statu- 
tory celling  of  $350  million  on  corporate  bor- 
rowing authority.  The  latter  amount,  plus 
the  835  million  In  capital  stock  authorization 
would  provide  a  total  of  3(385  million  in 
corporate  funding.  The  fact  that  the  corpo- 
ration would  have  ao  equity  capital  safety 
cushion  equal  to  10  percent  "or  more  of  out- 
.'tanding  debt  obligations  would  encourage 
investors  to  buy  the  debt  obligations.  Debt 
obligations  issued  by  the  corporation  would 
not  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

3.  Treasury  back-up  authority. 

a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  ptu'chase  up  to  S350  mlfuon  of  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  the  corporation.  With 
such  Treasury  back-up  authority  for  obliga- 
tions of  a  government  corporation,  there 
would  be  a  moral  obligation  for  the  Treasury 
to  make  In  effect,  a  Oovernment  loan  to  the 
corporation,  to  enable  It  to  redeem  its  secu- 
rities In  the  event  that  It  did  not  have  funds 
when  payment  was  due  Similar  authority  has 
enabled  FNMA  and  other  Government-spon- 
sored organizations  to  sell  their  securities  in 
the  capital  market  In  the  event  that  Treas- 
ury found  it  necessary  to  raise  funds  In  order 
to  lend  monev  to  the  corporation,  by  buvlng 
securities  Issued  by  the  corporation.  Treas- 
ury could  seU  ite  own  (U.S.  Government) 
bonds  under  authority  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  which  Is  made  applicable  for  this 
purpoee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  corporation 
bonds  sold  in  the  private  market  do  not  con- 
stitute a.  debt  obligation  of  the  United  States 
and  would  not  be  counted  tinder  any  debt 
ceilings.  If  purchases  of  corporation  obliga- 
tions by  the  Treasury  become  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  net  outlays  by  the  Government 
that  might  be  Involved  In  any  purchase  and 
sale  of  such  securities  would  become  part  of 
the  U.S.  public  debt,  subject  to  any  existing 
debt  ceUlng. 

E.    TAXATION    OF    CORPORATION 

1.  The  corporation  Is  exempt  from  aU  taxes, 
but  real  and  residential  property  held  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  taxes 
of  the  Jurisdictions  In  which  they  are  located. 

p.    EXCLtrOED    FROM    THE    BUDGET 

1.  Corporation  receipts  and  dlsbursemente 
shall  not  be  Included  Ui  the  budget  and  will 
be  exempt  from  any  annual  budget  or  lend- 
ing limits. 

rv.    PRECEDENT 

A.  In  a  sense,  the  Neighborhood  Protection 
Corporation  Is  modeled  after  the  old  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  which  helped 
home  owners  from  defaulting  on  mortgages 
during  the  depression.  The  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  went  out  of  business  in 
1951,  showing  a  small  profit.  Hart  and  Crans- 
ton hope  the  Nelghbortiood  Protection  Cor- 
poration would  do  the  same. 

V.    THE    OVE«ALL    GOAL 

The  idea  for  otir  approach  comes  from 
the  realization  that  If  a  natural  disaster  had 
wiped  out  many  thousands  of  housing  units, 
federal  aid  would  have  been  available  to 
assist  rebuUdlng  efforte.  And  as  had  hap- 
pened following  some  natural  dlaastera,  the 
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rebuilding  effort  offered  a  chance  to  Improve 
the  community  over  what  It  had  been. 

That  Is  the  goal  of  this  program  ...  to 
help  those  communities  suffering  from  the 
abandonment  disaster  to  stop  the  spread  of 
the  disaster,  to  upgrade  the  existing  housing 
which  can  be  saved,  and  to  eipand  the  supply 
of  new  housing,  with  «>eclal  attention  paid 
to  the  needs  of  moderate-  and  low-Income 
families. 


S.  3115 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITIJ5 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Abandonment  Disaster  Demonstration  Re- 
lief Act." 

DECIABATION  OF  POLIOY   AND  STATEMENT  OF 
PUB POSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  abandonment  of  residential  hous- 
Ing  In  the  United  States  substantially  bur- 
dens the  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
Impedes  the  effective  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's housing  stock,  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  Is 
damaged  by  the  resulting  loss  of  housing 
units  In  many  urban  areas; 

(2)  the  abandonment  of  such  housing  acts 
as  a  contagious  disease  when  it  spreads  un- 
checked throughout  neighborhoods  and  en- 
tire communities,  resulting  In  the  abandon- 
ment of  standard  as  well  a?  substandard 
housing  in  many  cases; 

(3)  certain  mortgage  guaranty  and  Insur- 
ance programs  administered  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States  are  relied  upon  by  the 
holders  of  mortgages  on  abandoned  residei-.- 
tlal  properties  and  discourage  such  holders 
fro.-n  taking  reasonable  corrective  actions  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  thereby  Im- 
posing a  substantial  financial  burden  on 
the  agencies  invol-ved  In  such  programs- 
and 

(4)  the  continued  unchecked  spread  of 
housing  a'Dandonment  may.  In  some  cases. 
Impair  the  financial  position  and  liquidity 
of  Federally-related  financial  Institutions, 
and  thereby  result  In  an  even  greater  finan- 
cial biurden  on  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

fb)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Neighborhood  Protection  Corpora- 
tion which  win  have  the  authority,  on  a 
demonstration  basis,  to  enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  abandoned  residential  properties 
in  order  to  prevent  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion and  destruction  of  neighborhoods  and 
conununltles  and  to  hold  and  assemble  par- 
cels of  land  for  the  orderly  development  and 
redevelopment  of  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. 

DBFlNinONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "residential  property" 
means  any  real  property  (Including  Im- 
provements) which  Is  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  one  or  more  families  and — 

(A)  which  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  which 
is  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  which  is  su'Dject  to  a  mortgage  held 
by  any  FederaUy-related  financial  institu- 
tion. 

(2)  The  term  "Federally-related  financial 
Institution"  meaos — 

(A)  any  bank  the  deposl'ts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation: 

CB)  any  savings  and  loan  association  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion; 

(C)  any  thrift  or  home  flnanolng  Institu- 
tion which  Is  a  member  of  a  Feder^  home 
loan  bank;  and 
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(D)  any  credit  union  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

(3)  A  residential  property  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  abandoned  If — 

(A)  In  any  case  where  the  mortgage  cover- 
ing the  proi)erty  was  executed  In  connection 
with  the  mortgagor's  occupancy  of  the  prop- 
erty, that  mortgagor  (1)  has  vacated  such 
property,  and  (11)  has  defaulted  on  the  mort- 
gage secured  by  the  property;  or 

(B)  In  any  case  where  the  mortgage  cover- 
ing the  property  was  not  executed  In  con- 
nection with  the  mortgagor's  occupancy  of 
the  property,  that  mortgagor  has  substanti- 
ally reduced  the  level  of  op>eratlng  services  or 
other  services  below  an  adequate  level,  and 
that  mortgagor  (I)  has  defaulted  on  the 
mortgage  secured  by  the  property;  and  (11) 
Is  more  than  six  months  in  arrears  In  pay- 
ment of  real  property  taxes  on  such  prop- 
erty (4)  The  term  "Corporation"  means 
the  Neighborhood  Protection  Corporation 
established  under  section  4. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROTECTION 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  "Neighborhood  Cor- 
poration," which  shall  be  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  Cor- 
poration nor  any  of  its  functions,  powers,  or 
duties,  shall  be  transferred  to  or  consolidated 
with  any  other  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Corporation  shall  maintain  Its  principal  office 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  ac- 
tions, to  be  a  resident  thereof.  Agencies  or 
offices  may  be  established  by  the  Corporation 
In  such  other  place  or  places  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  conduct  of 
its  business. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration,   who   shall    be    appointed    by   the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation.  There  shall  be  a  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Corporation,  who  shall  be 
appointed   by  the   President  of  the   United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in   the   office   of  the   President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  who  shall  at  other  times  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  President  of  the 
Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
(c)(1)    There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  of   the    Corporation   consisting   of   the 
President    of    the    Corporation    who    Bhall 
serve  as  the  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  shall  serve  as  Vice-Chalrman,  the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  four  ad- 
ditional persons   appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  not  more  than  five  shall  be 
members   of   any   one    political   party.   The 
terms  of  the  Directors  shall  be  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  of  the  United   States, 
and  the  Directors,  in  addition  to  ttielr  duties 
as    members    of    the    Board,    shall    perform 
such  additional  duties  and  may  hold  such 
other  offices  in  the  Corporation  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors    shall    constitute    a    quorum.    The 
Board    of    Directors    shall    adopt,    and    may 
from  time  to  time  amend,  such  by-laws  as 
are  necessary  for  the  prop>er  management  and 
functioning  of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  for  ser>lce  as 
members  at  the  rate  provided  for  Individuals 
occupying  a  position  under  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule   (5  U.S.C.  5313). 


(3)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly,  or  indirectly,  participate 
in  the  deliberation  upon,  or  the  determina- 
tion of,  any  question  affecting  his  personal 
Interests,  or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  In  which  he  has  a 
direct  or  indirect  personal  interest. 

DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  an  ef- 
fective demonstration  program,  th^  Corpora- 
tion shall  carry  out  Its  functions  in  three 
metropolitan  housing  market  areas.  In  se- 
lecting the  areas  for  the  purpose  of  such 
demonstration,  the  Board  of  Directors  should 
take  Into  account  the  necessity  for  local  co- 
operation and  assistance  and  the  extent  to 
which  appropriate  local  officials  In  any  area 
being  considered  for  selection  have  demon- 
strated an  Interest  In  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  the  Corporation  In  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  es- 
tablish policies  which  require  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  to  con- 
sult, on  a  continuing  basis,  with  local  offi- 
cials and  a.lected  residents  of  a  selected  area 
with  respect  to  matters  of  mutual  interest 
and  concern. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  demonstration  program,  limit  Its  ac- 
tivities to  metropolitan  housing  market  areas 
where  th<"  abandonment  of  residential  prop- 
erty aa  defined  in  section  3  is  substantial. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
section  6,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
such  section,  the  Corporation  shall 

(1 )  comply  with  any  applicable  community 
development  plan  or  program; 

( 2 )  comply  with  any  applicable  housing 
plan  or  program;  and 

(3)  hold  public  hearings  In  any  case  where 
condemnation  proceedings  or  a  change  in 
land  use  Is  proposed  by  the  Corporation  If 
such  hearings  are  not  required  by  local  law 
In  such  a  case. 

(d)  Upon  the  expiration  of  5  full  calendar 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  Its 
power  to  acquire  real  property,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  acquisition  in  connection  with  a 
default  on  a  mortgage  held  by  It. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  fa)  Whenever  the  Corporation  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  residential 
property  is  abandoned,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized,  on  Its  own  motion  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Government  agency  or  a  federally- 
related  financial  Institution  having  an  Inter- 
est In  such  property,  to  Institute  proceedings 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  abandoned  resld  n- 
tlal  property  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  Is 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  Corporation  may  file  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  wherein  the 
property  Is  located  an  action  for  forfeiture 
of  such  property  to  the  United  States,  and 
an  application  for  an  order  to  seize  and  take 
possession  of  such  property  as  the  receiver 
of  the  court.  An  order  to  seize  and  take  pos- 
session shall  be  Issued  only  on  afflda.'.ts 
which  are  sworn  to  before  a  United  States 
District  Court  Judge  or  a  United  States  Mag- 
istrate, a^d  which  establish  the  grounds  for 
Issuing  the  order.  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
finds  that  grounds  for  the  application  exist, 
or  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  they  exist,  he  shall  enter  an  order  ap- 
pointing the  Corporation  as  the  court's  re- 
ceiver, and  directing  the  Corporation  to  seize 
and  take  possession  of  the  property.  The 
order  shall  state  the  grounds  or  prob&tle 
cause  for  its  Issuance  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  whose  affidavits  have  been  taken  In 
support  thereof.  The  order  may  be  executed 
and  a  return  made  to  the  cotirt  only  w^'.nln 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  Issuance.  The 
Corporation  shall  execute  the  order  and  leave 


with  any  person  at  the  premises  a  copy 
thereof  and  a  receipt  for  any  property  taken. 
The  Corporation  shall  also  post  a  copy  of  the 
order  and  a  receipt  for  any  prop)erty  tasen. 
The  return  shall  be  made  promptly  and  ^hal! 
be  accompanied  by  a  wTltten  laventorj-  of 
any  property  taken.  The  inventory  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  applicant  for 
the  order  and  any  person  at  the  premises, 
or  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible 
person  other  than  the  applicant  for  the 
order,  and  shEill  be  verified.  The  court  shall, 
upon  request,  deliver  a  copy  of  the  Inventory 
to  any  person  claiming  an  Interest  In  any 
property  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the 
order. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  notice  by  publica- 
tion, actual  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
any  such  action  and  of  the  date  of  the  bear- 
ing required  by  paragraph-  (3)  shall  be  ;;lven 
by  the  Corporation,  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  to  (A)  the  person  uho 
holds  title  to  the  property,  and  (B)  any  per- 
son who  has  recorded  an  Interest  iin  the 
property,  unless  after  search  by  the  Corpora- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  court,  any  such  per- 
son is  not  found. 

(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Issu- 
anceof  an  order  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the  merits  to 
determine  whether  forfeiture  should  be  or- 
dered. If  at  such  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  residential  property  has  been 
abandoned,  and  that  the  abandonment  of 
such  property  tends  to  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  community  or  neighborhood,  the  court 
shall  order  that  the  property  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  and  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  therein  shall  pass  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. Any  such  order  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  Just  compensation  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  interest  of  any  person  claiming  an  in- 
terest In  the  pronerty  as  established  i:i  the 
hearing  on  forfeiture  by  persons  or  agencies 
having  an  Interest.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
person  or  agency  havlr.g  such  an  interest  is 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  payment 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  in  the  form  of  i 
obligations  issued  by  it. 

(4)  If  the  court  finds,  in  any  hearing  on 
forfeiture,  that  a  person  (other  than  an 
agency  of  the  United  States)  who  has  an 
Interest  in  the  property  failed  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  by  know- 
ingly permitting  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  an  abandoned  property  in  which  it 
has  an  interest  while  having  the  authority 
under  law  or  contract  to  prevent  such  con- 
tinuation. It  shall  give  notice  of  such  finding 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  which  has 
an  insurance  or  other  similar  obligation  w-ith 
respect  to  the  property  or  with  respect  to  the 
person  who  has  an  Interest  in  the  property 
so  that  such  agency  can  take  appropriate 
acticn  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  If  at  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  the 
court  determines  that  the  residential  prop- 
erty was  not  abandoned,  or  that  the  aban- 
doned property  did  not  tend  to  create  a 
danger  to  the  community  or  neighborhood, 
or  that  probable  cause  for  an  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  did  not  exist,  the 
court  shall  fix  and  allow  to  any  person  -.vith 
an  Interest  in  the  property,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation,  the  costs,  counsel  fees,  ex- 
penses, and  damages  as  a  result  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  to  seize  and  take  possession 
of  the  property. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  abandoned  residential 
property  which  is  not  subject  to  a  mortgage 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  Corporation  may  take  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  such  property  only  If  It  deter- 
mines— 

( 1 )  that  the  mortgagee  Is  a  federally 
related  financial  Institution; 

(2)  that  the  mortgagee  holds  a  substan- 
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tlal  number  of  mortgages  covering  abandoned 
residential  properties:  and 

(3)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  regulatory  agency,  that  the 
liquidity  of  the  mortgagee  may  be  affected, 
(d)  The  Corporation  shall  acquire  in  ex- 
change for  obligations  Issued  by  it  residential 
properties  to  which  title  is  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  at  the 
fair  maritet  value  of  the  property  as  of  the 
date  the  title  Is  passed  to  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
accept  such  obligations  In  exchange  for  such 
properties  The  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties to  be  exchanged  shall  be  determined 
by  an  appraisal  made  by  the  Corporation,  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  exceed  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
mortgage 

'e)  Tlie  Corporation  may  acquire  real  or 
residentUl  properties  by  condemnation  for 
the  purpose  of  redeveloping  a  community  or 
neighborhood,  except  that  before  Instituting 
such  proceedings,  the  Corporation  shall  se- 
cure the  approval  by  resolution  or  ordinance 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  affected  com- 
munity. 

If)  With  respect  to  any  real  or  residential 
properties  the  Corporation  has  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Corporation  may, 
by  contract  or  otherwise — 

( 1 )  make  plans,  surveys,  and  investlea- 
tlon<!:  ' 

(21  demolish  structures  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  improvements  on  real  or  resi- 
dential  property; 

'  3  I  hold  and  assemble  real  and  residential 
property  for  purposes  of  redevelopment; 

(4)  construct,  erect,  remodel,  repair,  and 
rehabUltate  structures  on  residential  proo- 
erty;  *^     *^ 

i5)  procure  necessary  materials,  supplies 
articles,  equipment,  and  machinery; 

(6)  provide  approaches,  utilities,  and  nec- 
essary community  facilities; 

(7)  convey  without  cost  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  and  instrumentalities 
thereof  real  property  for  streets  and  other 
public  thoroughfares  and  easement*  for 
public  purposes;  and 

(8)  rent.  lease.  Insure,  maintain,  exchange 
convey,  sell  for  cash  or  credit,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  real  or  resldentUl  property  im- 
provement or  interest  therein,  except  that  if 
the  dispoeltion  of  such  property  Involves  a 
change  In  Its  uae,  the  Corporation  shall  se- 
cure the  approval  by  resolution  or  ordinance 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  affected  units 
of  government.  Any  instrument  executed  by 
the  Corporation  purporting  to  convey  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  In  any  real  or  resi- 
dential property  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  thereof  Inso- 
far as  title  or  other  Interest  of  any  bona 
flde  purchasers,  leasees,  or  transferees  of 
such  property  Is  concerned. 

<g)  Except  where  the  property  la  being  dis- 
posed of  in  conjunction  with  an  urban 
homesteadlng  program,  the  Corporation 
shall  determine  that  the  homes  It  sells  are 
In  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  condition  at 
the  time  of  sale.  In  the  event  of  a  sale  which 
does  not  meet  thla  requirement,  the  Cor- 
poration may  make  expenditure*  to  correct 
or  to  compensate  the  purchaser  of  any 
dwelling  for  occupancy  by  fewer  than  Ave 
families  for,  structural  or  other  defects 
which  seriously  affect  the  use  and  liveablllty 
of  any  one-  to  four-  family  dwelling  if  (1 ) 
the  dwelling  was  sold  by  the  Corporation, 
'2)  the  purchaser  requests  assistance  from 
the  Corporation  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  sale,  and  (3)  the  defect  is  one  that 
exteted  on  the  date  of  the  sale  and  Is  one 
that  a  proper  Inspection  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  disclose. 
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ih)    The  Corporation  may  acquire  in  ex- 
change   for    obligations    Issued    by    it.    real 
properties,  residential  properties,  mortgages 
on  residential  properties  and   other  obliga- 
tions and  liens  secured  by  residential  proper- 
ties (Including  the  interest  of  a  vendor  under 
a    purchase    money    mortgage    or    contract) 
recorded  or  filed  in  the  proper  office,  and  In 
connection    with    any    such    exchange,    the 
Corporation    may    make    advances    in    cash 
to   pay    the    taxes    and    assessments   on    the 
residential  property,  to  provide  for  necessary 
maintenance  and  make  necessary  repairs,  to 
meet  the  Incidental  expenses  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  to  pay  such  amounts  to  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage,  obligation,  or  lien  acquired 
as  may  be  the  difference  between  the  face 
value  of  the  obligations  exchanged  plus  ac- 
crued   Interest    thereon    and    the    purchase 
price  of   the   mortgage,   obligations,   or   lien, 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price  of 
the    mortgage,    obligation,    or    Hen    exceed 
the  unpaid  balance  thereon.  Each  mortgage 
on  residential  property  or  other  obligation 
or    Hen   so    acquired    shall    be   carried    as    a 
first  lien  or  refinanced  as  a  mortgage  by  the 
Corporation,    and    shall    be    amortized     by 
means   of   monthly   payments   sufficient    to 
retire   the   interest   and   principal   within   a 
period  not  to  exceed   thirty  years.  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  grant  an 
extension  of  time  to  any  mortgagor  for  the 
payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal  or 
Interest  owed  to  the  Corporation  if,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Corporation,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mortgagor  Justifies  such  ex- 
tension. 

(1)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  directly 
or  by  contract  counseling  on  household  man- 
agement, property  management,  budgeting 
and  related  counseling  services  which  would 
assist  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
who  purchase  homes  from  the  Corporation 
in  Improving  their  living  conditions  and 
housing  opportunities,  and  In  meeting  the 
responslbUltles  of  home  ownership. 

(J)  Whenever  the  Corporation  sells  prop- 
erty Improved  by  dwellings  for  occupancy  by 
fewer  than  five  families  to  a  purchaser,  the 
Corporation  may  originate  and  service  the 
mortgage  covering  such  property  The  Cor- 
poration may  sell,  deal  In  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  mortgages  It  originates,  but  It 
shall  continue  to  service  all  of  the  mortgages 
it  originates,  and  may  service  other  mort- 
gages on  properties  it  sells. 

(k)  Whenever  the  Corporation  sells  prop- 
erty Improved  for  occupancy  by  more  than 
four  famUles,  the  Corporation  mav  provide 
the  services  referred  to  in  subsection  d)  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  who  oc- 
cupy such  housing,  and  originate  and  service 
the  mortgage  covering  such  property  The 
Corporation  may  sell,  deal  In.  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  mortgages  It  originates,  but 
It  shall  continue  to  service  aU  of  the  mort- 
gages it  originates,  and  may  service  other 
mortgages  on  properties  It  sella.  Prom  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  than  seml-annuaUy,  the 
Corporation  shall  review  the  management 
and  maintenance  of  any  project  covered  by 
a  mortgage  originated  by  it. 

POWKBs  or  THr  coapoaATioN 

Sue.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  la  author- 
ized— • 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  own  name 
and  appear  by  its  own  counsel  In  any  legal 
proceedings  brought  by  or  against  It; 

(2)  to  Issue  capital  stock  and  other  obli- 
gations subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8; 

(3)  to  refinance  any  mortgage,  obligation 
or  lien,  and  to  grant  an  eitenslon  of  time  to 
any  mortgagor  for  the  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment of  principal  or  interest  owed  to  the 
Corporation; 

(4)  to  employ  and  fix  tUe  compensation  of 
such  officers,  employees,  att<jrneys,  or  agents 


as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to  the 
employment  or  compensBtlon  of  officers  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  or  agents  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  no  such  officer,  employee 
attorney,  or  agent  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for 
members  of  the  Board; 

(5)  to  impose  charges  or  fees  for  its  serv- 
ices Where  necessary  with  the  objective  tha* 
all  costs  and  expenses  of  it  operation  shall  be 
fully  self-supporting; 

(6)  to  issue  such  regulatloi-.s,  orders,  and 
reports  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry  ou'  »he 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  to  take  such  other  actions  such  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CAPrT.\LIZATION     Or    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
minimum  amount  of  capital  stock  in  the  Cor- 
poration and  Is  authorized  to  increase  such 
capital  stock  from  time  to  time  m  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed In  the  aggregate  $35,000,000.  The  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue 
and  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  accept,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Corporation.  Payments  for  such  capital  stock 
shall  be  subject  to  call  In  whole  or  In  pan  by 
the  Board  and  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
deems  advisable.  The  Corporation  shall  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  receipts  for 
payments  by  him  for  or  on  account  of  such 
stock,  and  such  receipts  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  stock  ownership  of  the  United  States. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  upon  the 
approval   of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  obli- 
gations having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation,  with  the  ap- 
proval cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury    to 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Corpora- 
tion before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  stipulated  in  such  obligations;   but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  10  times 
the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  issued  by  the 
Corporation.  In  no  event  shall  any  such  ob- 
ligation be  Issued  if.  at  the  time  of  such 
proposed    issuance,    and    as    a    consequence 
thereof,   the  resulting  aggregate  amount  of 
Its  outstanding  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section   would    exceed    the    amount    of    the 
Corporation's  interests  pursuant  to  this  Act 
free    from    any    liens    or    encumbrances,    or 
property,  cash,  mortgages  or  other  security 
holdings,  and  obligations  Issued  or  guaran- 
teed   by   the   United    States,   or   obligations, 
participations,   or  other  Instruments  which 
are  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciaries,  trusts, 
or  public  funds.  The  Corporation  shall  Insert 
appropriate  language  In  all  of  Its  obligations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  such  obligation,  together  with  the 
Interest  thereon.  Is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  does  not  constitute  a  debt 
or  obligation   of  the   United   States   or  any 
agency  or  instnmientallty  thereof  other  than 
the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  in  the  open  market  any  of 
Its  obligations  outstanding  under  this  sub- 
section at  any  time  and  at  any  price. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  is  au- 
thorized In  his  discretion  to  purchase  any 
obligations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  for  such  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  sscurlties  hereafter 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
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are  extended  to  Include  such  purchases.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Ireasury  shall  not  at  any 
u;ne  purchase  any  obligations  under  this 
subsection  if  such  purchase  would  Incresise 
the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  his  then 
oaistanding  holdings  of  such  obligations  un- 
der this  subsection  to  an  amount  greater 
than  $350,000,000.  Each  purchase  of  obliga- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  making  of  such 
purchase.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may, 
at  any  time,  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  such  price  or  prices  that  he 
shall  determme,  any  of  the  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Treasury  of  such  obligation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

TAXATION     OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Corporation,  Including  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserve,  surplus,  and  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  any 
district,  territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  SUte,  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  local  taxing  authority.  Any  residential 
or  other  real  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  its  value,  as  other  residen- 
tial or  other  real  property. 

RECEIPTS  MTD  DISBmiSEMENTS  OP  CORPORATION 
EXCLtlDKD  FROM  THE  BTTDCrT 

Sec.  10.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Corporation  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exen^t  from  any  annual  expenditure 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations 
imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  the  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
activities  and  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Corporation,  which  budget  shall  also  in- 
clude the  estimated  annual  net  borrowing  by 
the  Corporation  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  President  shaU  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lend- 
ing of  the  Corporation,  Including  any  net 
lending  created  by  the  net  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  which  would  be 
Included  In  the  toUl  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  If  the  Corpora- 
tion's activites  were  not  excluded  from  those 
totals  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

RETIREMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Corporation  shall  retire  and 
cancel  Its  bonds  and  stock  when  Its  puiposes 
under  this  Act  have  been  accomplished.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  such  stock,  the  reasonable 
value  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  receipts  Issued  therefor  shall 
be  cancelled.  The  Board  shall  proceed  to 
liquidate  the  Corporation  and  shall  pay  any 
surplus  or  .accumulated  funds  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  The  Corporation 
may  declare  and  pay  such  dividends  to  the 
United  States  as  may  be  earned  and  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Beard  it  Is  proper  for 
the  Corporation  to  pay. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  the  application  of  any  such 
provision  or  part  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  or  provision,  or  the  applicaUon  of  such 
provison  or  part  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year  a  detailed  rep>ort  on  its  operations 
and  activities  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(bi  In  its  fourth  annual  report,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  include  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether  the  demonstration 
authorized  under  this  Act  should  be  con- 
tinued, expanded,  or  terminated.  If  the  Cor- 
poration recommends  a  termination  of  the 
demonstration.  It  shall  Include  in  such  report 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  traiisfer  of  the  assets, 
liabilities,  and  functions  of  the  Corporation 
and  for  its  dissolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment last  year  published  a  study 
entitled  "Abandoned  Housing  Research: 
A  Compendium." 

HUD  states: 

The  very  scale  of  the  problem  now  de- 
mands priority  consideration  by  both  pub- 
lic and  private  officials  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  urban  areas  .  .  .  without  signifi- 
cant public  commitment  to  conserve  neigh- 
borhoods, abandonment  will  worsen  consid- 
erably and  seriously  reduce  the  housing  and 
public  amenities  available  to  lower-Income 
families. 

The  Department's  priority  considera- 
tion for  housing  abandonment  was  dem- 
onstrated early  this  year  when  HUD  can- 
celed its  first  and  only  experimental  pro- 
grams on  housing  abandonment  in  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

The  problem  is  too  serious  to  put  ofif. 
Abandonments  sweep  through  urban 
areas  leaving  behind  desolate  and  dan- 
gerous areas.  According  to  a  1971  study 
by  the  National  Urbfiui  League  and  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Change — 

Entire  central  city  neighborhoods  hous- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  p>eople  are  In 
advanced  stages  of  being  abandoned  by  their 
owners. 

Yet  we  have  no  specific  program  to 
stop  the  housing  abandonment  wave  from 
gaining  momentum  in  city  after  city  or 
to  repair  the  destruction  abandonment 
leaves  in  its  wake. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing specific  legislation,  the  Abandon- 
ment Disaster  Demonstration  Relief  Act. 
aimed  at  the  housing  abandonment 
problems. 

Definitions  of  abandonment  differ  de- 
pending upon  the  study.  Senator  Hart 
and  I  chose  a  specific,  functional  defi- 
nition: a  house  is  abandoned  when  the 
owner-occupant  has  moved  out  and  has 
defaulted  on  his  mortgage  payment.  A 
multifamily  building  is  abandoned  when 
the  owner  has  reduced  the  level  of  oper- 
ating senlces  beyond  an  adequate  level, 
when  he  has  defaulted  on  the  mortgage, 
and  when  he  has  not  paid  his  property 
taxes  in  more  than  6  months.  Both  defi- 
nitions contain  the  common  element  that 
the  owner  has  foresaken  the  use  or  care 
of  his  property. 

Exact  figures  for  the  number  of  aban- 
doned units  under  any  definition  are  not 
at  hand.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
supplied  estimates,  which  while  rough. 


nevertheless  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  housing  abandonment  fig- 
ures from  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  "A- 

HOUSING   ABANDONMtNT    LEVELS   NATIONALLY   IN    1971 


Dwelling 

units 

numbers 

Percent 

Total 

aban- 

aban- 

City and  location 

number 

doned 

doned 

Northeast: 

Paterson.  N.J 

..      49.335 

18,119 

36.6 

Utica.  N.Y 

..      32,770 

9,820 

28.0 

Allegheny  County,  Pa... 

..     533.196 

'  13  380 

2.5 

Baltimore.  Md 

..     305.464 

10.000 

3.2 

Erie.  Pa 

..      42,677 

4,743 

11.0 

Monessen.  Pa 

5.320 

165 

3.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.      673,390 

1  23,  833 

3.5 

Southeast: 

Jaclisonville,  Fla 

..     174.189 

15,000 

8.6 

Owensboro,  Ky 

16,927 

666 

3.9 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 

44.  899 

1,850 

4.1 

Midwest: 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

..     172.000 

4.500 

2.6 

Toledo.  Ohio 

..     121,000 

9.100 

7.5 

loplin.  Mo 

15.934 

360 

2.2 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

..     238  441 

9.000 

3.7 

Southwest : 

Olilahoma  City.  Okia 

. .     138,  378 

6.000 

4.3 

Tucson.  Ariz 

..      89,256 

9.400 

10.  S 

West  Coast : 

Oakland.  Calif 

..     147,000 

5,738 

3.9 

San  Jose.  Calif 

..     150.211 

17,069 

11.3 

Portland,  Oregon. 

..     152.043 

1  4,  550 

2.9 

'  "This  figure  represents  number  of  buildings  and  is  a  better 
approximation  cf  number  of  dwelling  units  the  lower  is  the 
iMusing  density,  i.e..  the  closer  it  conforms  to  single  family 
dwellings."  |Sic| 

HOUSING       ABANDONMENT       LEVELS       POE       AI>DI- 
TIONAL    SELECTED     MAJOR    CITIES 

Year  of  survey,  city,  and  level  of 
abandonment 

1973:  Baltimore.  12,000  units. 

1971:  Birmingham.  800  units  demolished; 
another  2,300  scheduled  for  demolition. 

1971 :  Boston,  800  to  1.000  structures. 

1973:  Chicago.  1.100  structures,  5,000  units: 
Woodlawn  and  Lawndale  sections.  30%  of 
units. 

1971 :  Cleveland.  2.4O0  units  a  year. 

1971 :  Detroit.  2.000  to  3,000  structures. 

1973:  New  York  Citv,  100,000  units. 

1973:  Philadelphia.  30.000  units. 

1973:  St.  Louis,  3,500  structures,  10,000 
units:  most  afflicted  areas,  16%  of  tinita. 

1972:  Washington.  D.C.,  1,634  structures, 
3.260  units. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  even 
precise  figures,  however,  would  fall  short 
of  describing  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
housing  abandonment  problem,  a  prob- 
lem of  social  and  human  dimensions. 
Housing  abandonment  is  a  problem  of 
poor  people  concentrated  in  overcrowded 
unsafe,  and  unsanitary  housing  units;  of 
streets  scarred  by  vandalism  and  fire;  of 
neighborhoods  shunned  by  businesses 
and  investors:  of  cities  with  dying  cen- 
tral cores. 

The  bill  I  offer  with  Senator  Hart  does 
not  have  remedies  to  all  these  problems. 
Our  bill  does  offer  an  approach  to  their 
solution.  We  propose  to  test  a  new  mech- 
anism for  acquiring  and  disposing  of 
abandoned  property  and  to  provide  in 
the  course  of  this  experiment,  new  flnsui- 
cial  and  personnel  resources  to  localities 
afflicted  by  the  disaster  of  large  scale 
housing  abandoiunent. 
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The  new  mechanism  Is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Protection  Corporation,  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  United  States.  Its 
mission  is  to  provide  standard  housing 
in  place  of  abandoned  units  and  healthy 
neighborhoods  in  place  of  blighted  ones. 
It  is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  stemming  abandonment  in  Its  begin- 
ning stages. 

The  Corporation's  field  personnel  will 
operate  in  localities  that  have  requested 
Corporation  abandonment  aid.  Three 
metropohtan  areas — a  major  city  or  a 
central  city  and  its  suburbs — with  serious 
abandonment  problems,  whose  local  oflB- 
cials  evidence  interest  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance from  the  Corporation  and  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
\^ith  the  Corporation  will  be  chosen. 

The  Corporation's  redevelopment  ac- 
tivities must,  in  return,  conform  with  the 
community  development  or  housing  plans 
for  the  area.  Further,  if  the  Corporation 
proposes  to  condemn  a  parcel  of  land  or 
modify  its  use.  the  Corixiration  is  re- 
quired to  hold  public  hearings,  should 
hearings  not  be  required  of  the  local  gov- 
erning body.  Employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration will  consult  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  local  officials  and  residents  in  the 
areas  where  the  Corporation  Is  active. 

The.se  requirements  should  assure  that 
the  Corporation's  activities  mesh  with 
local  housing  and  redevelopment  plans 
and  are  responsive  to  resident.s  living  In 
the  abandonment  disaster  area. 

I  expect  that  cities  with  large  numbers 
of  abandoned  units  will  want  to  obtain 
the  Corporation's  aid  since  it  will  supple- 
ment their  own  housing  and  community 
development  funds  and,  thus,  stretch  the 
value  of  dollars  committed  to  the  recov- 
ery of  battered  central  city  areas. 

A  Neighborhood  Protection  Corpora- 
tion against  abandonment  has  not  been 
tested  before.  In  view  of  this.  Senator 
Hart  and  I  limit  the  Corporation  to  a  5- 
year  life  and  authorize  it  to  operate  on  a 
demonstration  basis.  Congress  can  ex- 
tend the  Corporation's  life  after  the  fifth 
year,  if  it  chooses. 

At  the  end  of  1973,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to- 
gether held  title  to  86.315  homes.  The  VA 
owned  11,046  units;  HUD.  75.269. 

HUD  and  the  VA  have  many  other 
fimctlons  to  perform  besides  maintaining 
the  condition  of  and  marketing  fore- 
closed property.  Officials  of  several  Cali- 
fornia cities,  most  recently  Los  Angeles, 
Duarte,  and  Lynwood,  have  complained 
to  me  that  Government-owned  proper- 
ties are  poorly  maintained  and  are  a 
blight  on  the  neighborhood. 

I  believe  HUD  and  the  VA  trj-  hard 
to  keep  up  homes  they  have  acquired 
through  foreclosure  but  their  resources 
are  spread  thin.  A  single  purpose  agency 
would  not  have  that  problem.  It  can  move 
quickly  to  find  new  owners  or  new  uses 
for  vacant  units  before  they  become  run 
down  and  before  they  run  down  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

HUD  takes,  for  example,  an  average  of 
8'/2  months  to  put  a  property  it  acquires 
into  salable  condition.  In  the  meantime. 
It  expends  S3.270  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erty. But  that  Is  not  the  only  cost.  Be- 
tween the  time  that  a  mortgagor  has  de- 


faulted on  the  mortgage  and  the  time 
HUD  acquires  the  property  through  fore- 
closure, vandalism  ruins  many  FHA  in- 
sured houses.  The  vandalized  house  is  an 
eyesore,  attrnctive  only  to  further  van- 
dalism and  crime.  To  put  the  home  back 
In  salable  condition  takes  a  costly  job 
of  rehabilitation. 

This  month  HUD  turned  over  4,901 
homes  to  city  governments  for  urban 
homesteadlng  and  other  municipal  pur- 
poses that  were  each  costing  HUD  $4  a 
day  to  maintain  and  would  have  taken  an 
average  of  $8,000  each  to  fix  up. 

Under  this  legislation.  HUD  and  the 
VA  will  be  divested  of  the  responsibility 
of  taking  back  property  which  they  In- 
sured or  have  guaranteed.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  step  in  before  foreclosure— but 
after  abandonment— to  ask  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  or  U.S.  magistrate  for  pennis- 
slon  to  seize  the  property. 

Within  30  days,  a  court  hearing  would 
be  held  to  determine  if  the  property  was 
truly  abandoned  and  If  it  tends  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  community  or 
neighborhood.  If  the  court  decides  this 
is  so,  the  Corporation  obtains  title  to  the 
property  and  pays  ofif  all  persons  or  agen- 
cies having  an  interest  in  the  property 
in  the  form  of  bonds  ifisued  by  it.  Thus, 
the  bill  establishes  procedures  by  which 
the  Corporation  seizes  and  takes  title  to 
VA  guaranteed  or  FHA  insured  property 
which  is  abandoned  but  not  yet  fore- 
closed. The  Corporation — not  VA  or 
HUD — pays  off  the  lender  directly  with 
a  corporate-issued  bond,  bearing.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  FHA  debenture  rate. 

The  Corporation  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  assimiing  ownership  of  VA 
and  HUD  properties  which  the  agencies 
have  acquired  through  foreclosure.  The 
following  table  is  useful  to  illustrate  the 
volume  of  units  that  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Corporation  bv  HUD  and  the 
VA: 


Area 


1.  Detroit 

2.  Los  Angeles 

3.  Seattle 

4.  Philadelphia 

5.  Atlanta 

6.  Chicago 

7.  Newaik 


HUD  owned        VA  owned 


15, 789 
5,839 
9.481 
3.998 
3,537 
2,479 
1,348 


776 

2.588 

296 


653 
443 

439 


These  figures  are  cuirent  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973, 

In  exchange  for  title  to  a  VA  guaran- 
teed or  FHA  insured  home,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  give  the  agancy  a  bond  issued 
by  it  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property,  but  in  no  case 
greater  than  the  impaid  balance  of  the 
mortgage. 

In  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia  too.  HUD 
is  the  largest  single  owner  of  single  fam- 
ily homes.  But  in  New  York  City  only  a 
fraction  of  the  100.000  abandoned  units 
are  FHA  insured.  The  bulk  of  the  resi- 
dential debt  In  New  York  belongs  to  fi- 
nancial Institutions — savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  com- 
mercial banks,  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies, 

A  1973  study  on  the  central  city  and 
urban  renewal  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
states  that — 


Any  analysis  of  the  reserve  and  surplus 
positions  of  these  Institutions  indicates  that 
the  Impact  of  any  large-scale  loan  default  on 
central  city  properties  would  be  to  place  fl- 
nancial  institutions  In  grave  danger  of  U- 
llquldlty. 

Since  thousands  of  abandoned  units 
are  neither  FHA  insured  or  VA  guaran- 
teed and  because  lending  institutions 
that  hold  these  mortgages  may  be  endan- 
gered, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
.<;eize  and  take  title  to  conventionally  fi- 
nanced residential  property. 

The  Corporation  can  act,  however,  only 
if  the  mortgagee  is  a  federally  related 
institution  whose  hquidity  may  be  af- 
fected by  its  holding  of  substantial  num- 
ber of  mortgages  on  abandoned  residen- 
tial units. 

The  procedures  for  seizing  and  taking 
title  to  conventionally  financed  imits  are 
the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  FHA 
and  VA  property. 

I  foresee  that  in  many  cases  financial 
institutions  that  hold  mortgages  in  dead 
real  estate  market  areas  will  approach 
the  Corporation  in  order  to  transfer  title 
and  receive  in  exchange  a  corporate-Is- 
sued bond.  On  the  other  hand,  I  expect 
that  the  Corporation  will  carefully  gage 
the  number  of  mortgages  it  accepts,  re- 
lating the  volume  to  its  ability  to  find  new 
buyers  and  new  borrowers. 

If  the  Corporation  has  incorrectly 
seized  property,  the  bill  requires  the  Cor- 
poration to  pay  costs,  counsel  fees,  and 
damages  to  any  person  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  property. 

What  does  the  Corporation  do  with 
the  property  It  obtain*?  TTie  Corpora- 
tion can  itself  perform  or  contract  with 
others  to  perform  a  broad  variety  of 
acthities. 

One  example:  The  Corporation  can 
convey  to  cities  residential  property  for 
that  city's  urban  homesteadlng  program: 
or  it  can  take  title  to  city-owned  property 
and  repair,  rehabilitate,  rent,  lease,  or 
sell  that  property. 

The  Corporation  can  tear  down  and 
construct  or  assemble  vacant  land  for 
redevelopment. 

The  Corporation  can  originate  and 
service  mortgages,  foster  types  of  owner- 
ship, such  as  tenant  cooperatives,  and 
counsel  buyers  and  tenants  In  Corpora- 
tion assisted  housing  on  property  main- 
tenance, budgeting,  and  other  household 
matters. 

Senator  H.*rt  and  I  expect  the  Cor- 
poration to  work  closely  with  local  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  in  carry- 
ing out  these  activities.  The  Corpora- 
tion's effecti\'eness  will,  I  believe,  be 
measured  in  good  part  by  how  mu^  local 
activity  spins  off  from  the  Corporation. 
In  some  areas,  neighborhood  develop- 
ment corporations  and  other  civic 
groups  exist  that  can  bUild,  renovate, 
and  manage  units.  The  Corporation  can 
strengthen  these  efforts.  In  other  areas. 
no  local  organization  may  be  in  place. 
But  hopefully  there  too.  the  Corporation 
will  generate  momentum  for  redevelop- 
ment that  will  be  self-sustaining. 

The  Abandonment  Disaster  Demon- 
stration Relief  Act  calls  for  $385  million 
to  finance  the  Corporation's  operations, 
including  administrative  costs.  The 
equity  capital  comes  from  the  Issuance  of 
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$35  million  In  stock  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  buy.  The 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional $350  million  by  selling  bonds  in 
the  private  market.  The  bonds  are  tax- 
able and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  however,  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase  up 
to  $350  million  of  the  Corporation's 
bonds. 

Investors  in  the  Corporation's  bonds 
wIU  have  the  confidence  of  Treasury 
backup  authority.  Borrowers  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  financing  approach  that 
may  enable  the  Corporation  to  make  be- 
low-raarket  Interest  rate  mortgage  loans. 

During  its  life,  the  Corporation  will 
seek  to  repair  the  fabric  of  neighbor- 
hoods torn  by  housing  abandonment  and 
to  stabilize  those  areas  where  abandon- 
ment is  incipient.  It  will  not  l)e  able  to 
accomplish  these  goals  singlehandedly. 

Arresting  neighborhood  decline  and  re- 
building decayed  neighborhoods  are  com- 
plex problems  involving  many  players: 
the  Federal  Government,  local  officials, 
lenders,  renewal  and  housing  agencies, 
civic  organizations,  and  others.  The 
Abandonment  Disaster  Demonstration 
Relief  Act  is  really  aimed  at  seeing 
whether  a  single-purpose  agency  on 
abandonment  can  be  a  sti-ucture  that 
can  bring  these  players  together  and  pro- 
duce a  cooperative  effort  for  Improving 
urban  life. 


By  Mr,  HATFIELD: 
S,  3116,  A  bill  to  protect  the  indi- 
ridual's  right  to  privacy  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  certain  infor- 
mation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

THT  MAILING  LIST  BILL  AND  PROTECTING  PRIVACY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pri- 
vacy is  a  very  subtle  concept.  Not  every- 
one agrees  on  what  does  and  does  not 
constitute  an  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Not  everyone  agrees  on  how  to  de- 
fine privacy.  When  we  have  it.  we  take  It 
for  granted;  and  we  place  the  greatest 
value  on  it  when  it  Is  gone. 

A  $45  billion  a  year  industry  is  buj'- 
ing  and  selling  information  about  Ameri- 
cans. Most  people  do  not  even  know  this 
Industry  exists  and  If  they  do.  they  do 
not  know-  what  to  do  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  It.  This  is  the  direct  mail 
industry  which  relies  on  the  purchase 
and  rental  of  lists  of  names  to  keep  in 
buisness.  Some  people  believe  that  the 
purchase  and  rental  of  these  lists,  done 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
those  on  the  list.  Is  a  violation  of  privacy. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  share  this  belief. 
If  you  are  an  average  American  you 
are  on  an  estimated  40  to  50  lists.  These. 
in  turn,  are  broken  down  into  incredibly 
sophisticated  categories  and  subcate- 
gories so  that  mail  campaigns  can  be 
directed  with  almost  frightening  com- 
plex objectives.  Computers  have  made 
this  possible.  A  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  that  one 
mailing  list  Industry  catalog  describes 
more  than  22,000  avtdlable  lists  of  great 
sophistication- 
One  compaQy  offers  a  list  of  10,000  bio- 
chemists and  otber  people  believed  to  be  hot 


prospects  for  "boo^  on  amino  acids,  pep- 
tides, chromatography  and  electrophoresis." 
Another  offers  a  Itet  of  66,000  people  who 
have  responded  to  "Pat  Legs?"  ads  by  send- 
ing $2  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  make  legs 
shapelier;  presumably  these  Indlvidutas  will 
be  receptive  to  a  lot  more  products. 

The  lists  are  compiled  from  every 
imaginable  source — telephone  books, 
magazine  subscription  lists,  credit  card 
lists,  church  rosters,  club  membership 
booklets,  Government  agencies,  news- 
paper annoimcements  of  birth,  death, 
graduation,  and  so  forth.  Mailing  list 
brokerage  companies  compile  the  lists 
and  market  them  for  $25  to  $45  per  1,000 
names.  They  are  able  to  supply  the 
would-be  mail  advertiser  with  anything 
he  needs.  The  computer  can  instanta- 
neously produce  hsts  of  trout  fishermen 
or  art  collectors. 

This  computer  sophistication  can 
backfire,  however,  and  there  are  a  host 
of  stories  about  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  getting  mail  beginning  "Dear  Mrs. 
Little."  And  the  famous  storj'  about  the 
letter  to  the  Dow  Jopes  Co.,  which  be- 
gan— 

De.mi  Mr.  Jone.s:   How  would  you  and  the 

rest  of  *he  Jones  lamlly  like  to  see  a  brand- 
new  car  parked  in  front  of  the  Jones  house- 
hold at  22  Cortlandt  Street?  (22  Cortlandt 
Street  Is  corporate  headquarters  for  Dow- 
Jones.) 

Generally  the  whole  process  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  A  company  wants  to 
advertise  its  product  or  service  to  a  par- 
ticular consumer  market  so  It  hires  a 
direct-mail  advertising  firm  to  map  a 
campaign.  The  mailing  house  in  turn 
hires  a  mailing  list  broker  who  is  an  ex- 
pert at  getting  specialized  mailing  lists. 
These  rosters  are  usually  owned  by  Ust 
compilei-s  who  rent  or  barter  for  one- 
time use.  In  some  cases  they  are  sold.  A 
check  is  instituted  to  insure  that  the  list 
is  only  used  once.  This  is  done  by  in- 
cltiding  dummy  names  and  addresses  on 
the  list.  If  these  "planted"  names  and 
addresses  receive  more  than  one  mailing, 
the  compiler  knows  he  is  being  cheated. 

Second  only  to  television  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  direct  mail  advertising 
employs  about  a  million  people  directly 
and.accounts  for  about  24  percent  of  the 
maii.  The  largest  single  class  of  mailings, 
accounting  for  slightly  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total,  is  magazine  subscrip- 
tion offers. 

Earlier  legislation  put  controls  on  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements  through 
the  mail,  A  person  can  specify  In  ad- 
vance that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
this  kind  of  mail.  The  law  provides  a 
penalty  for  mailing  such  advertisements 
to  any  person  who  has  been  on  the  Postal 
Service  list  for  more  than  30  days. 

Additionally,  the  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association.  Inc..  makes  a  list  of 
people  who  w^ant  to  be  removed  from 
mailing  lists,  tliey  will  also  put  you  on 
lists,  which  yon  can  select  by  writing  to 
them  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N,Y,  10017,  Last  year,  they  report, 
20.396  people  asked  to  have  their  nsunes 
removed,  and  another  5,306  wanted  their 
names  added.  Although  this  service  Is 
commendable,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
widely  known.  It  takes  porsistence  and 
intelligence  to  get  off  mailing  lists  and 
it  takes  absolutely  nothlng^  to  get  on  one. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  a 
New  York  list  broker  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing advice  on  how  to  get  off  mailing 
lists: 

You  have  to  move  and  leave  no  forward- 
ing address.  Then  you  have  to  t>e  very  care- 
ful. You  can't  buy  a  car,  you  can't  have  a 
phone  In  your  own  name,  you  cant  own  a 
house,  you  can't  join  a  club,  you  cant  Join 
a  church,  you  cant  open  a  charge  account. 
...  He  goes  on  and  on  and  concludes,  "Tou 
Just  have  to  fade  away. 

Not  everyone  is  equally  incensed  over 
the  practice  of  selling  maihng  lists. 
There  are  people  who  like  to  get  "junk" 
mail  and  to  shop  by  mail.  Others  do  not. 
One  gentleman,  Mr,  Norman  W.  Shibley. 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion, recently  filed  a  class  action  suit 
against  American  Express,  Playboy 
magazine,  and  others.  He  contends  that 
the  selling  of  his  name  and  address  to 
others  constitutes  an  invasion  of  privacy 
and  imjust  enrichment  to  the  seller. 

The  Secretary'  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Ad\isor^•  Committee  on 
Automated  Personal  Data  Systems  re- 
cently published  an  excellent  study  of  the 
entire  privacy  question.  In  their  discus- 
sion of  mailing  lists,  they  suggested  that 
a  system  be  implemented  which  would 
allow  a  person  to  give  consent  for  his 
name  to  be  sold  or  rented.  This  could 
easily  be  done  on  application  forms,  reg- 
istration forms,  and  similar  items,  by 
placing  a  box  which  the  individual  could 
use  to  indicate  whether  he  was  willing 
to  have  information  about  himself,  given 
in  that  particular  transaction,  sold  or 
rented  for  other  purposes  without 
permission. 

In  February  1971  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual in  order  to  sell  or  rent  iiiforma- 
tion  about  him.  Today  i  am  reintroducing 
the  bill.  With  the  new  respectability  giv- 
en to  the  privacy  issue  through  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  attention  focused  by  President  Nix- 
on, I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  action  can 
be  taken  on  this  bill.  This  simple  measure 
could  do  much  to  restore  an  individual's 
right  to  control  what  is  known  about 
him  It  could  be  simply  implemented.  It 
would  not  apply  to  newspapers,  telephone 
bocks,  or  information  used  for  law  en- 
forcement or  national  security  ptirposes. 
In  other  words,  true  societal  needs  fcr 
lists  could  not  be  curtailed.  As  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  said  in  a  recent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  privacy: 

The  object  ought  not  to  be  to  cripple  gov- 
ernment, or  10  deny  public  agencies  the 
technological  tools  they  need  The  object 
sliould  be  simply  to  keep  Big  Brother  In  his 
place. 

Big  brother,  both  in  the  public  and 
private  realms,  is  becoming  more  real 
all  the  time,  M>-  mailing  list  bill  is  one 
small  way  to  begin  to  pin  the  giant  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  m>-  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb,  as 
f  oUowE : 
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S.  3116 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
inserting  after  chapter  87  a  new  chapter  as 
follows ; 

"Chapter   88  — PRIVACY 

"Sec. 

"1801.  Sale  or  distribution  of  personal  Infor- 
mation. 

"§  1801.  Sale   or   DiSTRBBtmoN   or  personal 

INPORMATIOK. 

"(a)  Whoever,  by  any  faculty  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  the  malls,  knowingly 
sells  or  distributes,  or  offers  or  attempt*  to 
sell  or  distribute — 

"( 1 )  a  list  of  names  or  addresses,  or  names 
and  addresses,  of  Individuals; 

"(2)  Information  concerning  the  personal 
or  nnanclal  condition  or  activities  of  an  In- 
dividual: or 

"(3)  Information  concerning  the  personal 
or  real  property  of  an  Individual; 
without  the  consent  of  any  Individual  to 
whom  such  list  or  Information  relates,  shall 
be  aned  not  more  than  »1.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)   This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  such  sale,  distribution,  or  such 
offer  or  attempt,  if  a  Federal  statute  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
that  type  of  list  or  Information; 

"(2)  any  such  sale,  distribution,  or  such 
offer  or  attempt,  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
of  any  State  or  local  government  If  that  lUt 
or  Information  Is  to  be  used  only  for  law 
enforcement  or  national  security  ptirposes; 

"(3)  any  such  sale,  distribution,  or  such 
offer  or  attempts.  If  the  list  or  Information 
constitutes  only  an  Insubstantial  portion  of 
a  document,  publication,  newspaper,  writing 
or  other  means  of  communication; 

"(4)  any  such  distribution  of.  or  offer  or 
attempt  to  distribute,  a  telephone  directory 
which  contains  only  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers,  and  which  Is  published 
(A)  by  a  regulated  telephone  utuity  com- 
pany (If  that  company  does  not  list  in  such 
directory  the  name,  address,  or  telephone 
number  of  any  Individual  who  has  requested 
that  such  Information  not  be  listed),  (B)  by 
a  person  engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  (If  that  person  does  not  list  In 
mich  directory  the  name,  address,  or  tele- 
phone number  of  any  Individual  who  Is  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  that  person),  or 
(C)  by  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  a  State  or  local 
government  (If  that  department  or  agency 
does  not  list  In  such  directory  the  name,  ad- 
drese.  or  telephone  number  of  any  Individual 
who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  any  such  govern- 
ment) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  I  of  such 
title  to  amended  by  inserting  after  Item  87 
the  following  new  item : 

"88.  Privacy    igoi". 
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By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3117.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bin  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  Introduc- 
ing It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  speci- 
fic Wll  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 


I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  a5k  unanimous  consent  tliat,  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
February  20,  1974.  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill.  I  should  point  out  tliat  the 
original  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment transmitted  only  a  five-section 
bill;  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment subsequently  requested,  how- 
ever, that  a  sixth  section  be  added.  This 
has  been  included  in  the  bill  I  now  in- 
troduce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
mat€rial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffres^  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1974". 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  to  carry  out  the  authori- 
ties, fxmctlons.  duties,  and  responslbuitles 
m  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Umted  States,  including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the 
foUowlng  amounts: 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  foreign 
affairs".  »376. 135,000; 

(2)  for  "International  organizations  and 
conferences",  $229,604,000; 

(3)  for  "Internatlon  commissions" 
$112,407,000;  of  which  $94,575,000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  United  States 
Section,  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  to  undertake  such  measures  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  entitled  "Permanent  and  Defini- 
tive Solution  to  the  International  Problem 
of  the  Salinity  of  the  Colorado  River"; 

(4)  for  "Educational  exchange",  $64  - 
914,000;  ,  6     .     *"  . 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance", $9,470,000. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

CERTAIN   ADDITIONAL   AtTTHORIZATIONS 
OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  such  additional 
amoimts  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases 
In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  which  arise  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  section  4  of  tfils  Act.  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  each  amount  otherwise  au- 
thorized In  section  2  of  this  Act  for  urgent 
requirements  which  arise  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LXMITATIOV  ON  PATKXNTS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  fund*  for  payment  prior  to 
January  1.  1976.  of  United  States  expenses 
of  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, and  the  World  Health  Organla- 
tlon  notwlthjtandlng  that  such  payments 
are  in  exceas  of  26  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  assessment  of  such  organizations. 


.   February  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,.' 
President  of  the  Sendte, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President :  In  accordance  with 
Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971.  there  is  transmitted  herewith  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  authorize  ap- 
proprUtlons  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  Its  authorities,  and  responslbuitles 
m  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  during  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

The  bin  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
proprlatlons  for  (a)  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs",  which  relates  to  the  operation 
of  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  abroad  and  of  the  Department  of  state 
in  the  United  States;  (b)  "International  Or- 
ganizations and  Conferences"  Including  con- 
tributions to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  international  organizations  pursu- 
ant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific  acts 
of  Congress;  (c)  "International  Commis- 
sions" which  enables  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  treaty  and  other  international  obliga- 
tions; (d)  "Educational  Exchange"  which  Is 
a  program  administering  the  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  activities  of  the 
United  States,  and  (e)  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance"  which  includes  the 
United  States  annual  contribution  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  refugee  assistance  programs. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

STANTOif  D.  Anderson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis 

Section  2. — This  section  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971.  Funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  legislation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975. 

This  section  contain*  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  by  category  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Apart  from  the  amounts,  this  section 
corresponds  to  subsection  2  of  Public  Law 
93-126,  and  excludes  authorization  for  the 
acquisition,  oi>€ration  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad  which  Is  being  submitted 
as  separate  legislation. 

Paragraph  (I)  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abro«kl.  It  in- 
cludes funds  for  executive  direction  and  pol- 
icy formulation,  conduot  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Interna- 
tional organizations,  domestic  public  Infor- 
mation activities,  central  program  services, 
and  administrative  and  staff  activities.  Fur- 
ther, it  provides  funds  for  relief  and  repatria- 
tion loans  to  United  States  citizens  abroad 
and  for  other  emergenclee  of  the  Department; 
and  payments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Ptind. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heoKllng  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences",  nils  category  pro- 
vides the  necessary  funds  for  United  States 
contributions  of  its  assessed  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations,  eight  spe- 
cialized agenlces  and  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency,  six  Inter -American  organi- 
zations, six  Regional  organizations  and  seven- 
teen other  International  organlajtlona.  The 
United  States  membership  m  theee  organlaa- 
tlons,  which  has  been  authorised  by  treaties, 
oonventlons  or  spedflc  Acts  at  Congress,  con- 
stitutes  an   obligation   for   payment  of  Iti 
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share  of  the  assessed  budgets  pvirsuant  to  the 
basic  statutes  or  constitutions  of  the  Inter- 
national agencies.  Also  included  are  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  missions  which  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  headquarters 
of  certain  International  organizations  In 
which  the  United  States  has  membership  or 
participates  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions or  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  These  mis- 
sions maintain  liaison  with  the  International 
secretariats  and  with  the  delegations  of  other 
member  governments  at  the  organizations' 
headquarters.  In  addition,  provision  Is  made 
for  funding  of  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment participation  In  regularly  scheduled  or 
planned  multilateral  Intergovernmental  con- 
ferences, meetings  and  related  activities.  In- 
cluding International  trade  negotiations,  and 
for  ccntributlons  to  new  or  provisional  or- 
ganizations. Included  also  are  the  expenses 
cf  Congressional  delegations  to  International 
parliamentary  meetings.  This  subsection  does 
not  include  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  voluntary  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional or2;anl7-.itions  which  are  provided  for 
In  other  Congre^lDnal  enactments. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "International  Commis- 
sions" which  provides  funds  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  Its  treaty  and  other 
International  obligations  with  Mexico,  In- 
cluding the  expenses  and  operations  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico;  project  Investigations  and 
construction  on  the  United  States-Mexican 
border.  Most  prominent  among  the  appro- 
priations to  the  U.S.  Section,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  are  those 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  resolution  of  the  In- 
ternational problem  of  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Resolution  was  reached  In 
the  agreement  Minute  No.  242  of  the  Com- 
mission concluded  under  the  1944  Water 
Treaty  and  entitled  "Permanent  and  Defini- 
tive Solution  to  the  International  Problem 
of  the  Salinity  of  the  Colorado  River",  dated 
August  30.  1973.  This  agreement  settles  an 
Issue  plaguing  United  States  and  Mexican 
relations  for  the  past  twelve  years.  The  au- 
thorization requested  provides  that  the  U.S. 
Section  be  responsible  lor  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement,  since  It  Is  the 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  treaty. 

Specifically,  the  appropriation  proposed  for 
authorization  In  the  section  would  be  used 
to: 

(a)  Construct  a  desalting  complex.  Includ- 
ing a  desalting  plant  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  and  a  bypass  drain  for 
the  discharge  of  the  reject  stream  from  the 
plant  and  certain  other  drainage  water  to 
the  Santa  Clara  Slough  In  Mexico,  with  the 
part  In  Mexico  to  be  constructed  by  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  with  funds  transferred  through  this 
Commission. 

(b)  Accelerate  cooperative  water  manage- 
ment programs  in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irri- 
gation and  Drainage  District  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  drain  water  pumped  by  the  Dis- 
trict and  thereby  enable  reduction  In  the 
Mze  and  cost  of  the  desalting  complex.  The 
measures  Include  assistance  to  farmers  in  in- 
stalling onfarm  Improvements  to  enhance 
irrigation  efficiencies  and 

(c)  Acquire,  to  the  extent  necessary,  to 
further  reduce  the  quantity  of  drainage  flow, 
lands  or  Interest  in  lands  within  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  Division,  Olla  Project,  to  reduce  the 
75,000  Irrigable  acres  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  July  30.  1947  (61  Stat.  628) .  In  considera- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  irrigable  lands  and 
the  associated  Increased  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Irrigating  system,  repay- 
ment obligations  of  the  Irrigation  district  to 
the  United  States  under  existing  contracts 
will  be  apprt^rlately  reduced. 


The  above  measures  will  be  designed  and 
operated  with  the  objective  of  carrying  out 
the  obligations  under  Minute  No.  242  at  the 
least  overall  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Also  included  are  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  American  Sections,  International 
Commissions,  In  accordance  with  existing 
trestles,  for  expenses  of  the  American  Sec- 
tion of  the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion and  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, which  are  concerned  respectively  with 
maintenance  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
border,  and  environmental  and  other  joint 
problems  involving  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Appropriations  are  also  authorized 
for  expenses,  Including  contributions,  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  meet  Its  obligations 
in  connection  with  participation  in  Interna- 
tional fisheries  commissions  pvirsuant  to 
treaties  or  conventions,  and  Implementing 
Acts  of  Congress. 

Paragraph  (41  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Educational  Exchange" 
which  provides  funds  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  carry  otit  his  functions  under  the 
provision?  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  FScchanre  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  the  Act  of  August  9.  1939.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  authorization  provide 
for  the  educational  and  cultural  program  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Including  the  ex- 
change of  persons,  aid  to  American  sponsored 
schools  abroad,  and  cultural  presentations. 
Included  al'^o  is  the  authorization  of  funds  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West  Act  of  1960  by  grant  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  Center  provides  grants, 
fellowships  and  scholarships  to  qualified  per- 
sons from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  Ameri- 
cans who  work  Jointly  on  problems  of  mutual 
concern. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "JTlgration  and  Refugee 
X'^slstance"  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  provide  assistance  to  migrants  and  ref- 
ugees, both  on  a  multilateral  basis  through 
contributions  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Mlgrat'on  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  through  assistance  to  refugees 
designated  bv  the  President,  as  authorized 
by  law.  Also  included  Is  an  authorization  of 
funds  for  a  contribution  to  the  Interr-a- 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  pursuant 
to  existing  legislation.  This  subsection  does 
not  Include  the  authorization  of  approprla- 
tlors  for  special  and  emergency  refugee 
relief  assistance  which  is  provided  for  In 
other   Conere.'wlonal   enactments. 

Section  3. — ^Thls  section  provides  for  the 
customary  extension  of  the  availability  of 
fvmcis  bevond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to 
the  extent  provided  for  In  appropriation  Acts, 
for  such  appropriations  of  the  Department  as 
"International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico — Construc- 
tion", and  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance". This  authority  is  required  to  enable 
the  Department  to  retain  funds  appropriated 
for  construction  projects,  the  completion  of 
which  extends  beyond  a  single  fiscal  year,  and 
to  enable  the  Denartment  to  meet  completely 
the  calendar  year  1975  program  needs  for 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance. 

Section  4. — This  section  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  an  expense 
difficult  to  determine  In  advance.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  provide  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
which  occur  from  time  to  time  and  require 
supplemental  approprtatlona.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  requesting  the  flexibility  to  meet 
such  additional  mandatory  costs  without  re- 
turning for  Increased  authorlsatlona  of  ap- 
propriations prior  to  the  eubmlaslcKi  of  a 


request  for  additional  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Section  5.— This  section  provides  authori- 
zation of  atproprtations  for  urgent  activities 
which  arise  during  the  year  and  which  are 
difficult  to  determine  in  advance.  Experience 
has  shown  that  unexpected  International 
events  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States 
may  necessitate  urgent  requests  for  addi- 
tional appropriated  funds  which  may  be  de- 
layed because  of  lack  of  authori,~ailon.  One 
recent  example  is  the  Middle  Ea^t  War  and 
the  resulting  Middle  East  Peace  Conference. 
Similarly,  appropriations  to  support  certain 
Initiatives  in  foreign  affairs  such  as  opening 
a  new  post  in  East  Berlin  could  not  be  ob- 
tained this  past  year  because  of  lack  of  au- 
thorization. The  limitation  of  5  percent  of 
the  amounts  previously  authorized  for  each 
subparagraph  in  section  2  would  allow  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  fast-moving  world  events. 
Section  6. — This  section  is  needed  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  and  to  permit 
payment  of  the  United  States  contributions 
as  assessed  for  the  calendar  year  1974  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO),  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNE 
SCO),  and  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO).  Although  the  language  In  Public 
Law  92-544  provided  sufficient  time  to  ob- 
tain a  reduction  of  the  U.8.  assessment  to 
25  percent  In  the  United  Nations  Itself,  in 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  and 
In  the  International  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cul- 
tural Property,  special  circumstsmces  neces- 
sitate a  request  for  an  exception  for  one 
year  in  the  case  of  ICAO,  UNESCO,  and  WHO. 
During  the  debate  over  the  25  percent  Issue 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Delegate 
agreed  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
the  reduction  of  Its  assessment  rate  In  the 
UN  Specialized  Agencies  1 )  through  the  use 
of  existing  procedures  and  2)  by  means  that 
would  not  restilt  In  the  Increases  of  the  per- 
centage contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  As  a  resiilt  of  this  com- 
mitment, it  became  impossible  tj  reduce  the 
VS.  assessment  rates  to  25  percent  In  ICAO. 
UNESCO  and  WHO  for  the  calendar  year  1974 
although  progress  was  made. 

In  the  case  of  ICAO.  calendar  year  1974 
was  the  flnal  year  of  a  triennial  assessment 
scale  that  had  been  adopted  In  1971.  Follow- 
ing exlstine  procedures  meant  that  the  new 
assessment  scale  would  be  established  In 
calendar  year  1974  for  the  1976-1977  trien- 
nlum.  The  organization  did  decide,  however, 
at  an  Extraordinary  Assembly  to  set  a  ceiling 
of  25  percent  "as  a  matter  of  principle"  in 
determining;  Its  future  scales  of  assessment. 
In  the  case  of  UNESCO  the  biennial  as- 
sessment scale  for  calendar  years  1973  and 
1974  was  adopted  in  November  1972.  before 
action  was  taken  in  the  United  Nations.  Fol- 
lowing proper  procedures  In  UNESCO  will 
therefore  require  that  the  reduction  of  25 
percent  be  soupht  In  calendar  year  1974  when 
the  assessment  scale  for  the  1975-76  blen- 
nlum  is  under  consideration. 

WHO  uses  the  la'fe-^t  UN  scale  as  the  basis 
for  determining  Its  own  scale  of  assessments. 
The  World  Health  Assembly  adopted  the 
scale  of  a-ssessments  for  calendar  year  1974 
In  May  1973  and  therefore  based  its  rates  on 
the  latest  UN  scale  then  aveJJable  which  as- 
«essed  the  United  States  at  3152  oercent. 
However,  the  U.S.  assessment  was  reduced 
from  30.82  to  29  18  percent  because  of  the 
admission  of  North  Korea  and  East  Germany 
following  action  by  the  Assembly  to  accept 
a  25  percent  celling  on  aaaeesmentB  aa  a 
matter  of  Drlnclole  At  the  next  World  Health 
As-sembly  In  May  1974  the  WHO  will  have  the 
UN  scale  at  hand  and  will  be  able  to  auply 
toward  reducing  the  U.S.  rate  the  percentage 
points  resulting  from  the  admission  of  new 
members  and  from  relative  increases  In  na- 
tional Income  as  evidenced  by  the  UN  scale. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3118.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bUl  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their  at- 
tention and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
together  with  USIA's  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Amelia  m  Congress  assembled,  that  thla  Act 

may  b«  clt«d  as  the  -United  States  InXorma. 

IT  ;  f^i""""    Appropriations    Authorization 
Act  01  1974 

Sec.  2  I  at  There  are  authorized  to  be  ao- 
propruted  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975.  to  carry  out 
international  informational  activities  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  and  Reorganization  Plan 

^^^l  i  °^  ^^^-  '^"'^  °^^'''  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law.  the  following  amounts- 

(II  *231.468.000  for  •Salaries  and  Ex- 
f^f*""  *""*  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special 
mf!.P/""'!''^y  program)."  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated 
for     Salaries  and  Expenses   (special  foreign 

^T^/'-P'T*"""    ""'^'    ^^    appropriated 
without  fiscal  vear  limitation 

.,.!.?K,M  *  "°'^°*'   ^°''   "Special    international 
exhibitions;  ■  and 

(3)    •4.400,000   for   ••Acquisition   and   con- 
struction of  radio  facilities. '• 
Amounts  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and    (3,    of  this  subsection   are  authorized 
to  remain  avaUable  untu  expended. 

(b)  rl)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  United 
states  Information  Agency  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefit*  authorized  by  law  which  arise  sub- 
sequent  to  the   date   of  enactment   of  this 

Act 

<2)  In  addition  to  the  authorization  con- 
taned  in  Section  2(bi(l),  there  la  auth- 
orized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  five 
percentum  of  each  amount  otherwise  au- 
thorlsed  In  Section  2(a)  for  urgent  requlre- 
nienta  which  arise  subsequent  to  the  date 
or  enactment  of  this  Act 

SBCnON-»r-SECTION    AlOALTSM 

Section  1  —Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
Cited  as  the  "United  Sutes  Information 
19^4  "^  °'"^*"°'"  Authorization  Act  of 

Section  2—Subtection  Z<a)  (t).  Authorlzea 
appropriation  to  be  made  for  salaries  and 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  International 
Informational  activities  and  programs  under 
the  United  Sutes  Information  and  Educa- 


tional Exchange  Act,  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8  of  1963.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  The  portion  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  special  foreign  currency 
program  would  be  available  until  expended. 
The  $231,468,000  requested  Is  the  amount 
now  included  lu  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Subsection  2[a)  (2).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  Section  102(a)  (3) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  The  $6,770,000  requested  is  the  amount 
now  Included  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Subsection  2(ai  (3i.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  De  made  for  the  purchase,  rent,  con- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  radio  transmission  and  reception; 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
by  purchase,  lease,  rectal  or  otherwise,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended.  The  $4,400.- 
000  is  the  amount  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dents budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  present 
action.  The  request  will  cover  maintenance 
and  repair  of  e.xlstlng  facilities;  modification 
of  the  antennas  at  the  Agency's  West  Coast 
plants;  and  continued  technical  research. 

Subsection  2(b)(1).  Federal  pay  raises  and 
other  laws  or  Executive  Orders  will  require 
Increased  costs  on  the  part  of  the  Agency. 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  such  require- 
ments, Section  2(bMl)  authorizes  Increases 
In  appropriations 

Subsection  2(b)  (2) .  Authorizes  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  five  per  centum  of  each  amount 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
Section  2(a)  in  order  to  meet  urgent  re- 
quirements arising  sutjeequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  example,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  present  worldwide 
petroleum  difficulties  may  result  la  substan- 
tial increases  In  costs  to  the  Agency  for 
which  additional  funds  will  be  necessary. 

Section  3.— Amends  section  1008  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  require  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress.  Semi-annual  reports 
are  required  at  present. 


March  6,  1974 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  on 
January  21.  Senator  Fulbright  intro- 
duced by  request  two  bills.  S.  2872  and 
S.  2873,  to  authorize  supplemental  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriations  for  the  State 
Department  and  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings. Subsequently,  the  administration 
forwarded  still  another  fiscal  year  1974 
supplemental  authorization  request  for 
the  State  Department  to  cover  the  in- 
creased payments  into  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Di.sability  Fund  re- 
quired by  recently  enacted  law.  For  pur- 
poses of  simplicity  and  clarity,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  combined  all  of  these  requests  into 
a  single  bUl,  which  I  am  now  Introducing 
for  referral  to  the  committee.  This  com- 
bined bill  includes  all  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  supplemental  administration  re- 
quests relating  to  the  State  Department 
and  Foreign  Service  Buildings.  Its  unity 
will  enable  the  committee  to  deal  with 
these  requests  more  expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a-s 
follows:  ' 

S.  3119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  house 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Authori 
zation  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  451)  is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  In  section  2(a)(1)  thereof,  providing 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  'Ad- 
ministration  of  Foreign  Affairs",  strilce  out 
"$282,565,000".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$304.568.000". 

(2)  In  section  2(a)(2)  thereof,  providini? 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  'Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Conferences" 
strike  out  •■$211,279,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ••$212,777,000". 

(3)  In  section  2(b)(1)  thereof,  providing 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  increases 
in  salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other  emplovee 
benefits  authorized  by  law.  strike  out 
••$9.328,000''  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$16.711.000". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(98)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  Department  of  State." 

(b)  Section  5316(109)  of  such  title  5  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926  (22  USC 
295  I .  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (1)(A),  strike  out 
••$590,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$631,000". 

^    (2)    In   subparagraph    (1)(C).   strike   out 
$  160.000"      and      Insert     in     lieu     thereof 
"$204,000-. 

<3)  In  subparagraph  (1)(E).  strike  out 
"$2.218,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
flgrure  ■■$2,287,000". 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (2),  strike  out 
"$45,800,000"  and  "$21,700,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$48,532,000"  and  "$23.066  000" 
respectively. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hartke>  : 

S.  3120.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense 
within  the  purview  of  the  competitive 
civil  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable 
service  for  purposes  erf  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  certain  periods  of 
sei-vice  of  civilian  employees  of  nonap- 
propriated fund  positions  in  special  serv- 
ices recreation  and  morale  programs  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
Senator  Hartke  and  myself.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  two  bills,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  each  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  of  these  bills,  together  with 
the  sectlon-by-section  analyses,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
analyses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3120 
A  bin  to  bring  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  within  the  purview 
of  the   competitive  civil  service,  and   for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  a  program 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "special  serv- 
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Ices  program")  for  the  morale,  recreation, 
v.eUare.  and  mental,  physical,  and  cultural 
improvement  of  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  emplov  the  personnel 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  '•special  services 
employees")  necessary  to  carr>-  out  the  spe- 
cial services  program  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  regulations. 

(b)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section  5102(c)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(other  than  special  services  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense)"  im- 
mediately following  the  word  "employees" 
where  first  occurring  in  such  paragraph. 

Sec.  3.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible 
special  services  employees  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ment of  their  rates  of  basic  pay.  Payment  of 
personnel  from  available  nonappropriated 
funds  to  supplement  personnel  paid  from  ap- 
propriated funds  Is  recognized  as  a  practice 
which  may  be  used  to  support  the  special 
services  program. 

Sec.  4.  Sectton  8332(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  special  serv- 
ices employees  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds,  past  or  present.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Instrumentalities 
enumerated  In  section  2105(C)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  to  employees  engaged 
In  other  retail  sales  activities,  or  self-sup- 
porting activities. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Special  services  employees  who 
have  had  at  least  three  years  on  nonappro- 
priated funds  and  have  an  eligible  rating  on 
appropriate  civil  service  registers  and  are 
recommended  by  authorities  of  the  employ- 
ing agency,  may  transfer  to  a  position  of  the 
same  level  of  duties  and  responsibilities  In 
the  competitive  civil  service  and  be  placed  In 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule at  basic  pay  rates  determined  as  follows: 
The  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the  employee 
is  entitled  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
transfer  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer  is  the  same  as  a  rate  of 
the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  In  which 
the  position  Is  placed,  the  employee  shall 
receive  that  rate. 

(2)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
elate  of  the  transfer  falls  between  two  rates 
of  the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  In 
which  the  position  is  placed,  the  employee 
shall  receive  the  higher  rate. 

( 3 )  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer  is  higher  than  the  high- 
est rate  of  the  grade  In  which  his  position 
is  placed,  the  employee  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  on 
the  day  before  such  date. 

(bi  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of  employees 
whose  respective  rates  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  their  transfers  were  less  than  the 
minimum  scheduled  rate  of  the  grade  In 
which  their  positions  are  placed,  and  of  em- 
ployees appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  an  employee 
is  entitled  to  a  step-increase  or  increases 
under  section  5335  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  service  as  a  special  services  employee 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is 
deemed  Federal  service.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  any  employee. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I 
(relating  to  annual  and  slrlc  leave)  of  cHap- 
t°r  63  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  service 
A3  a,  special  services  employee  paid  from  non- 


appropriated funds  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  Included  In  comput- 
ing the  rate  of  accrual  of  annual  leave,  and 
the  annual  and  sick  leave  to  the  credit  of 
the  employee  shall  be  transferred  to  his  credit 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  :;overnlng 
crediting  of  leave  upon  transfer  irom  a 
different  leave  system. 

Sec.  7.  Service  rendered  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactmeut  of  this  Act  as  a  special  services 
employee  shall  be  included  in  computing 
length  of  creditable  service  for  the  purposes 
of  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  service 
retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  when — 

(1)  the  employee  has  to  hi  ^  credit  a  total 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  of  allow- 
able service  under  such  subchapter  III.  in- 
cluding service  allowable  under  this  section; 
and 

(2)  the  employee  shall  have  deposited,  with 
interest  Into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  an  amount  computed 
In  accordance  with  section  8334(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec  8  Credit  for  years  of  service  performed 
as  a  special  services  employee  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds  win  be  computed  for 
purposes  of  seniority  toward  promotion  and 
appointment  to  higher  levels  of  responsibility 
In  the  military  services  morale,  recreation, 
and  welfare  programs 

Sec.  9.  Special  services  personnel  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  career  and  or  referral  programs 
established  for  Librarians  (GS  1410).  and 
Specialists  In  Sports  (GS  030  series).  Arts 
and  Crafts  (GS  1056  series).  Music  (GS  1051 
series).  Theater  (GS  1054  series),  Recreation 
(GS  188  series),  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
Planning  (GS  023  series).  As  careerists  they 
may  be  considered  for  Job  referrals  and  prior- 
ity placement  to  vacant  positions  for  which 
they  are  eligible  on  appropriate  civil  service 
registers. 

Sec.  10.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  Issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  behalf  of 
special  services  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  I — Directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  a  program  for  the  morale, 
recreation,  welfare,  and  mental,  physical,  and 
cultural  improvement  of  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Provides  that  such  program  be 
referred  to  as  the  "special  services  program  ". 

Section  2— Directs  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  employ  the  neces- 
sary personnel  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  program  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
regulations.  Extends  the  Civil  Service  Pay  and 
Allowance  classification  system  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  special  services  program 
(amends  5  U.S.C.  5102(c)  (14) ). 

Section  3 — Requires  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent fKssible  that  special  services  employees 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  payment  of  their  rates  of 
basic  pay  but  recognizes  as  a  practice  which 
may  be  used  to  support  the  special  services 
program  the  payment  of  personnel  from 
available  nonappropriated  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  program. 

Section  4 — Provides  that  5  USC  8332c 
(creditable  ser\'ice  for  military  service  for 
Civil  Service  retirement  purposes)  shall  not 
apply  to  special  sert'lces  program  employees 
paid  from  nonappropriated  funds,  past  or 
present.  Provides  that  nothing  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  other  employees  of  the 
Federal  Instrumentalities  enumerated  in  5 
U.S.C.  2105(C)  or  to  employees  engaged  in 
other  retail  sales,  activities,  or  self-support- 
ing activities,  (employees  enumerated  in  5 
use.  2105(c)  and  not  applicable  to  this  Act 
are  as  follows: 

"Bmployees  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 


Service,  Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture 
Service.  Navy  Ships  States  Ashore.  Nf.vy  Ex- 
changes. Marine  Ccrps  Exchanges,  Coast 
Guard  Exchaiiges.  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  tlie  United  States  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Forces  conducted  for 
t'.'.e  comfort  pleasure.  conte::itment  and  men- 
tal and  physical  Lmprcvement  of  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces]." 

Section  5 — Permits  employees  u;ider  the 
program  established  by  this  bill  who  have 
had  at  least  3  years  and  an  eligible  rating  o.. 
appropriate  civil  service  registers  and  are 
recommended  by  authorities  of  t'.-.e  employ- 
ing agency  to  transfer  to  a  position  of  V:.e 
.same  level  of  duties  and  responsibilities  In 
t-ie  competitive  civil  service  and  be  placed  in 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Scl.eri- 
I'.ls  at  ba.s:c  pay  rates  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  wa.s  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer  is  the  same  as  a  rate  of 
the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  in  which 
the  position  is  placed,  the  employee  shall  re- 
ceive that  rate. 

(2(  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer  falls  between  two  rates 
of  the  grade  of  the  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  in  which  the  position  is  placed,  the 
employee  shall  receive  the  higher  rate. 

( 3 )  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  the 
employee  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer  Is  higher  than  the  highest 
rate  of  the  grade  In  which  his  i>o6ition  Is 
placed,  the  employee  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day 
before  such  date. 

Section  5(bi — Provides  that  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  employees  whose  respective  rates 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  their  transfers 
were  less  than  the  minimum  scheduled  rate 
of  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  are 
placed,  and  of  employees  appointed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

Section  5(C) — Deems  as  Federal  service  any 
service  as  a  special  services  employee  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  such  employee 
is  entitled  to  a  step-increased  or  increases 
under  5  use.  5335. 

Section  6 — Provides  that  service  as  a  spe- 
cial services  employee  paid  from  nonappro- 
priated funds  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  included  in  computing 
the  rate  of  accrual  of  annual  leave  for  civil 
service  employees  Provides  that  the  annual 
and  sick  leave  to  the  credit  of  the  employee 
shall  be  transferred  to  his  credit  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  governing  crediting 
of  leave  upon  the  transfer  from  a  dtlTerent 
leave  system. 

Section  7 — Provides  that  service  rendered 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  a  special  services  employee  shall  be 
Included  In  computing  length  of  creditable 
services  for  purposes  of  the  civil  ser\-ic?  re- 
tirement system  if:  1)  the  employee  has  to 
his  credit  a  period  not  less  of  3  years  of  al- 
lowable service:  and  21  the  employee  deposits 
the  necessary  contributions  In  accordance 
with  5USC  8334(0 

Section  8 — Provides  that  credit  for  years 
of  service  performed  as  a  special  services  em- 
ployee paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  will 
be  computed  for  purposes  of  seniority  toward 
promotion  and  appointment  to  higher  levels 
of  responsibUity  In  the  military  services 
morale,  recreation,  and  welfare  programs 

Section  9 — Makes  special  serrlcea  personnel 
paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  eligible  to 
participate  in  career  and  or  referral  pro- 
grams established  for  Librarians  (OS  1410) 
and  Specialist  In  Sports  (OS  030  series i .  Arts 
and  Crafts  (06  1056  series).  Music  (OS  1051 
series  1 ,  Theater  iGS  1054  series) ,  Recreation 
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(OS  188  series),  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
Planning  (OS  023  series).  Permits  such  em- 
ployees to  be  considered  for  Job  referrals  and 
priority  placement  to  vacant  positions  for 
which  they  are  eligible  on  appropriate  clvU 
service  registers. 

Section  iO— Directs  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  behalf  of  the  special 
services  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  3121 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  Include  as  creditable  service  for  pur- 
poses of  the  ClvU  service  retirement  system 
certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  positions 
In  special  services  recreation  and  morale 
programs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  section 
2105(c)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  exemption  from  laws  adminis- 
tered  by    the   ClvU   Service   Commission    of 
civilian  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentalities  under  the  Armed  Forces), 
is  amended  by  strlWng  out   -An  employee 
paid  from  nonappropriated  funds"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of  this  title, 
an    employee    paid    from    nonappropriated 
funds". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  creditable  service  for 
ClvU  service  retirement  purposes)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strUclng  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  the  word   'and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and 
8339  (1 )  of  this  title,  service— 

"(A)  performed  by  an  employee  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds  to  conduct  off-duty 
special  services  recreation  and  morale  pro- 
grams of  arts  and  crafts,  drama  and  music, 
library  service,  sports  and  recreation  (serv- 
ice clubs,  youth  activities  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation) for  the  constructive  development, 
relaxation,  and  mental  and  physical  Improve- 
ment of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

■'(B)  not  constituting  'emplovmenf  for 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act.    . 

SECTJo^f-BT -Section  Avaltsis 
Section  2— This  section  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  5  U.S.C.  2105(c)  (relating  to 
the  exemption  from  laws  administered  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  Instrumen- 
talitles  under  the  Armed  Forces)  so  as  to 
permit  creditable  service  to  such  employees 
as  provided  by  speclSc  sections  Ui  subc*-.apter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5  (relating  to  clvU 
service  retirement  creditable  senlce  5  U  S  C 
8301-8348).  '      ''°'^- 

Section  2— Makes  3  amendments  to  5  UJS  C. 
8332(b)  which  relates  to  credlteble  services 
for  ClvU  service  retirement  purposes. 

Amen/iment  No.  i — this  amendment  is  a 
technical  amendment.  It  strUtes  out  the  word 
•and"  after  clause   (8)    of  5  VS.C.  8382(b) 

Amendment  No.  2— this  amendment  Is  only 
a  technical  amendment.  It  strUies  out  the 
period  at  the  end  cf  clause  (9)  and  Inserts 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and". 

Amendment  No.  3— adds  after  clause  (9) 
a  new  clause  (10).  Extends  creditable  service 
for  the  ClvU  service  retirement  system  to  all 
service  performed  by  an  employee  paid  from 
nonapproprUted  funds  to  conduct  off-duty 
special  services,  recreation  and  morale  pro- 
grams of  arts  and  crafts,  drama  and  music 
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library  services,  sports  and  recreation  (service 
clubs,  youth  activities,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion) for  the  constructive  development,  re- 
laxation and  mental  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Provides  that  this  Act  does  not  constitute 
"employment"  for  purposes  of  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  f Federal  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vlvors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Benefits ) . 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3123.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
food  seiTice  program  for  children.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestrj'. 

A    UNIVERSAL    CHILD   NtTIRITION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  for  introduction  today  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1974.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  universal  food  service  and  nutrition 
education  program  for  children. 

This  is  a  truly  comprehensive  bill.  It 
would  provide  that  every  child  attending 
a  school  or  child  care  program  would  re- 
ceive at  least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day 
wathout  cost.  The  same  child  who  is  now 
entitled  to  free  transportation  to  school 
free  textbooks,  and  free  instruction  in 
all  manner  of  subjects  would  be  hkewise 
entitled  to  a  free  lunch  at  school. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  degrading  procedure 
of  singling  out  certain  cliildren  as  eligible 
for  a  free  lunch,  and  certain  other  chil- 
dren as  eligible  for  a  reduced  price  lunch 
while  still  others,  becau.se  of  higher  fam- 
ily incomes,  are  required  to  pav  the  full 
price.  Further,  in  this  procedure  we  are 
in  effect,  requiring  school  officials  to 
perform  a  welfare  function  when  their 
real  business  is  education.  And.  the  pa- 
perwork and  administrative  costs  of 
sending  out  application  forms  to  all  par- 
ents, and  processing  and  evaluating  the 
applications,  has  become  enormously 
time  consuming  and  expensive. 

The  first  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
therefore,  is  to  provide  that  all  children 
have  access  to  the  food  thev  need  for 
good  nutrition  and  good  health. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
equally  important,  is  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  in  all  of  our  schools 
across  the  country.  The  health  and  nu- 
tritional experts  from  throughout  this 
country  have  concluded,  based  upon  sci- 
entific studies  and  surveys,  that  income 
alone  is  no  guarantee  cf  good  child  nu- 
trition. Children  from  well-to-do  homes 
often  sufTer  as  much  from  malnutrition 
as  do  children  from  low-income  families 
Furthermore,  the  importance  of  good 
nutrition  can  be  seen  in  the  impact  it  has 
on  the  abiUty  of  students  to  learn  to 
maintain  better  health,  to  reduce  absen- 
teeism and  lower  the  dropout  rate 

There  is  little  question  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition 
has  been  largely  neglected  in  the  Nation's 
educational  system.  We  find  poor  diets  or 
less  than  adequate  diets  prevalent  in  all 
segments  of  the  population,  regardless  of 
income.  To  correct  the  situation,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  incorporate  nutri- 
tion education  in  various  phases  of  the 
educational  system.  It  need  not  be  a 
separate  course  of  instruction  but  can  be 
given  appropriate  attention  in  h>-giene 
classes,  the  home  economics  class  geog- 
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raphy  class,  physical  education,  and  so 
on. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  that  Congress  should 
express  national  leadership  in  stimulat- 
ing and  encouraging  a  positive  program 
to  eliminate  one  major  cause  of  poor 
nutrition — simple  ignorance  of  the  basic 
principles  of  good  nutrition  and  its  im- 
portance to  good  health. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
logical  extension  of  S.  2593.  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress,  and  S 
1063,  introduced  about  a  year  ago.  While 
those  bills  proposed  important  improve- 
ments in  the  Child  Nutiltlon  and  School 
Lunch  Acts,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
takes  the  long-overdue  full  stride  to  es- 
tablish a  truly  universal  school  food  and 
nutrition  education  program. 

Among  its  chief  provisions,  thi.s  bUl 
would : 

Provide  for  pilot  programs  in  at  least 
10  school  systems  during  the  first  year 
the  aet  was  in  effect. 

Establish  a  National  Advisory  CoimcU 
on  Child  Nutrition,  composed  of  19  mem- 
bers from  all  phases  of  the  school  nu- 
trition field,  including  State  and  local 
program  administrators,  parents  and 
students,  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Provide  $200  million  per  year  for  agri- 
cultural commodity  purchases  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  program,  and  $100 
million  for  school  food  service  equipment 
and  facilities. 

Provide  for  establishment  of  child  nu- 
trition education  services  within  each 
State  education  agency,  as  part  of  a  full- 
scale  nationwide  program  to  teach  our 
children  about  proper  food  and  nutri- 
tion. 

Provides  the  mechanics  for  the  univer- 
sal free  school  lunch  program  itself,  in 
all  public  schools  and  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  in  the  private,  nonprofit 
schools  as  well. 

In  the  past,  we  have  elected  to  have 
"free"  public  education,  "free"  textbooks, 
and  "free"  schoolbuses.  because  they  are 
regarded  as  component*  of  a  vital  public 
interest.  But  clearly,  none  of  these  are 
free— they  are  paid  for  from  taxes  col- 
lected on  property  and  Incomes. 

The  public  interest  now  demands  that 
the  nutrition  needs  of  all  our  children 
be  served.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  proper  nutrition  for  children  cannot 
also  be  financed  through  public  revenues 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
respected  professor  of  nutrition  Dr 
George  M.  Briggs  of  the  University  of 
California,  on  the  subject  of  a  universal 
food  service  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram for  children : 

I  consider  our  nation's  school  food  serv- 
ice programs  to  be  the  first  line  of  defense 
In  the  battle  against  malnutrition— at  least 
untU  the  time  when  some  of  the  other  lines 
of  defense  can  be  better  drawn. 

UntU  all  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
cent White  House  Conference  on  Food  Nu- 
trition and  Health  can  be  fulfilled,  we  have 
no  better  alternative.  It  aeems  to  me  than 
to  provide  "free"  food  services  for  all  of 
our  nation's  50  million  children  In  our 
schools.  This  should  be  provided  as  part  of 
the  total  educational  experience  In  quiet 
lunchrooms,  with  adequate  facilities  and 
staffs,  and  with  far  more  Interest  and  co- 
operation  of   teachers,    administrator*,    and 
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parents.  I  feel  that  the  cost  to  society  of  free 
school  lunches,  In  the  long  nm,  is  far  less 
than  the  costs  of  poor  health  and  develop- 
ment of  chUdren  when  lunches  are  not  pro- 
vided. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (by  request) : 

S.  3124.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referral  legis- 
lation proposing  to  enlarge  the  Executive 
Protective  Service. 

The  Executive  Protective  Service  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1970  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  91-217.  That  law 
broadened  the  mission  of  the  old,  250- 
man  White  House  police  force,  expand- 
ing both  its  manpower  to  850  and  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  take  In  protection  of  for- 
eign embassies.  Until  adoption  of  Public 
Law  91-217,  embassies  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  would  increase  the  Executive 
Protective  Service's  authorized  man- 
power level  to  1.200.  According  to  the 
transmittal  letter  from  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Shultz,  the  increase  in  size  is 
needed  to  augment  protection  of  foreign 
embassies.  Such  an  improvement  could 
also  lead,  the  letter  Indicates,  to  better 
protection  for  our  own  embassies  abroad. 

The  points  made  by  the  administration 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  give  this  proposal  careful 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  administra- 
tion's letter,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  203  of  title  3.  Uialted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eight  hundred  and  fifty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "twelve  hundred". 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tre-'isurt, 
Wa!fhington,  D.C..  November  27,  1973. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.UI  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  increase  the  limit  on  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
from  850  to  1200  members. 

Public  Law  91-217.  approved  March  19. 
1970.  changed  the  name  of  the  White  Hotise 
Police  force  to  the  Executive  Protective  Sen- 
ice  and  added  to  Its  responslbUltles  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  located 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
for?lgn  diplomatic  missions  located  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  on  case-by-case  basis 
as  the  President  may  direct.  Public  Law  91- 
217  also  increased  the  size  of  the  force  to 
Its  present  limit  of  850  members  to  meet  the 
new  responsibilities.  The  addition  of  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  to 
the  duties  of  the  force  and  the  increase  In 


Its  size  were  In  recognition  of  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  as  the  host  government, 
under  International  law  and  practice,  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  assure  the  safety 
of  foreign  diplomatic  officials  and  embassies 
of  foreign  governments. 

The  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions became  operational  during  1970  soon 
after  that  function  was  vested  In  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service.  At  the  time,  it  was 
considered  that  a  force  of  850  uniformed  po- 
lice could  fulfill  the  existing  responsibilities 
and  the  added  responslbiUty  of  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  diplomatic  missions.  How- 
ever, shortly  thereafter  an  increasing  number 
of  foreign  governments  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
their  diplomatic  personnel  and  their  mts- 
slons.  Within  a  year,  requests  for  protective 
service  had  risen  so  rapidly  that  It  was  not 
possible  to  fulfill  the  demands  with  the  ex- 
isting force.  The  trend  has  continued  and 
from  1971  to  1973  requests  from  the  State 
Department  for  protective  services  have  In- 
creased as  follows:  fixed  posts.  72  to  168; 
Blair  House.  8  to  14;  short  beats,  9  to  24; 
special  protective  attention.  92  to  171:  and 
dtplomatlc  receptions.  132  to  427. 

The  growth  in  the  requests  for  the  services 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Increasing  number  of 
world-'.vlde  politically  motivated  terrorist 
acts,  and  to  some  extent,  the  number  of 
criminal  acts  victimizing  embassies  and  per- 
sonnel In  the  Washington  area.  To  lUustrate, 
the  following  criminal  incidents  were  re- 
ported by  the  foreign  embassies  In  the  met- 
ropo'.ltan  area  during  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 20,  1970  to  August  31,  1973:  25  break- 
ing and  enterlngs;  4  bombings;  92  bomb 
threats;  6  assaults:  and  24  larcenies.  During 
this  same  period,  the  world  experienced  the 
assassination  of  -members  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  Team,  the  murder  of  two  of  our 
diplomats  in  Sudan,  the  shooting  of  Colonel 
Josef  Alon.  and  a  rash  of  pol'tically  moti- 
vated kidnappings.  As  the  host  country,  we 
must  do  oar  utmost  to  prevent  the  victimiza- 
tion of  foreign  missions  and  their  personnel 
and  the  proposed  Increase  In  the  size  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  Is  designed  to 
assist  In  accomplishing  that  goal. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $3,500,000  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1974.  $7,500,000  In 
Hscal  year  1975,  and  $8,000,000  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bUl  before  the  Senate.  An  Identical 
bin  hes  been  transmitted  to  the  Sp>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  SHtiLTZ. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3125.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4<s) 
of  title  I  of  article  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947,  as  smiended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Colimibia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  to  close  an  ap- 
parent loophole  in  the  definition  of  a 
"resident"  subject  to  the  District  income 
tax. 

Most  Americans  were  shocked  last 
December  when  Mr.  Nixon  revealed  the 
data  relating  to  his  taxes.  He,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  making  a 
salary  alone  of  $200,000  paid  $792  in 
income  tax  for  1970.  That  amoimt  of 
tax  is  comparable  to  what  a  single  per- 
son whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  just 
over  $4,400  pays. 

Several  questions  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Nixon's  Federal  taxes,  and 
some  of  those  questions  are  now  before 
the  Joint  Commdttee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

But  most  outrageous  of  all  was  Mr. 
Nixon's  failure  to  pay  a  California  or 
a  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax.  Mr. 
Nixon,  although  he  claims  to  be  domi- 
ciled in  California,  apparently  claimed 
that  he  was  not  a  domiciliary  of  Califor- 
nia for  purposes  of  its  State  income  tax. 
This  was  confirmed  for  him  by  a  Feb- 
ruary' 1  ruling  by  Martin  Huff  of  Cali- 
fornia's Franchise  Tax  Board.  In  the 
District,  Mr.  Nixon  escaped  income  taxes 
by  a  loophole  in  the  District's  tax  code. 

The  Congress  cannot  speak  for  the 
State  of  California  and  its  jurisdiction 
over  Mr.  Nixon's  taxes.  But  the  Congress 
does  have  responsibility  for  the  tax  code 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  I  am  there- 
fore introducing  legislation  to  close  this 
loophole  in  the  District's  tax  code,  Mr. 
Nixon's  loophole.  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
this  legislation.  Most,  if  not  aU.  other 
elected  oflBcials  residing  in  the  District 
permit  no  question  to  prise  about  their 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  States. 
Tliey  pay  income  taxes  in  their  home 
States. 

The  scheme  of  the  District's  tax  law 
is  as  follows:  the  District  taxes  only  a 
"resident."  and  it  basically  defines  a 
"resident"  as  "every  individual  domiciled 
within  the  District  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year,  and  every  other  individual 
who  maintains  a  place  of  abode  within 
the  District  for  more  than  7  months  of 
the  taxable  year."  And  although  there 
are  other  sections  of  the  DC.  Code 
which  affect  "nonresident"  corporations, 
estates,  and  trusts  which  have  income 
originating  in  the  District,  nonresident 
individuals  are  not  taxed.  Thus  the  Vir- 
ginian or  Mary  lander  who  works  in  the 
District  is  not  subject  to  the  District's 
income  tax. 

If  the  above  sentence  relating  to  the 
District  Code  definition  of  "resident" 
were  all  there  were  to  the  definition, 
then  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  tax,  because  he  "maintains  a  place 
of  abode  within  the  District  for  more 
than  7  months  of  the  taxable  year"— the 
White  Hou.^e.  But  there  are  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  definition.  The  code  goes 
on  to  state  that: 

The  word  "resident"  shall  not  Include  any 
elective  officer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  employee  on  the  staff 
of  an  elected  officer  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  if 
such  employee  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  of  residence  of  such  elected  officer,  or 
any  officer  of  the  executive  branch  of  such 
Government  whose  appointment  to  the  office 
held  by  him  was  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  Is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  unless 
such  officers  are  domiciled  within  the  Dis- 
trict on  the  last  day  of  the  ta^table  year. 
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Mr.  Nixon,  of  course,  presently  fits  into 
the  first  exception,  for  he  is  an  "elective 
officer  of  the  United  States." 

It  sucms  to  me  that  Congress  intent  was 
clear  when  enacting  the  exceptions:  it 
recognized  there  were  people  who  came 
to  the  District  to  represent  a  constitu- 
ency, and  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  identification  with  that 
constituency  unless  they  chose  other- 
wise. In  this  case  the  identification  was 
a  domicile  for  income  tax  purposes. 
Thus,  if  a  Senator  from  Illinois — who  of 
course  had  to  keep  his  domicile  in  Illi- 
nois— wished  also  to  pay  his  income  tax 
in  niinois,  he  could  do  so.  Likewise  for 
employees  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, but  only  if  they  were  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  State  their  employer  resided 
in.  And  likewise  for  certain  high  level 
executive  branch  employees  brought  to 
Washington  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  and 
will  of  Che  President.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  if  under  the  law  any  individual 
in  these  excepted  classes  chose  the  Dis- 
trict as  his  domicile,  that  individual 
would  lose  his  exemption  from  the  D  C. 
income  tax. 

A  corollary  of  this  congressional  intent 
must  have  been  that  these  classes  of  ex- 
cepted or  exempted  people  would  oe  sub- 
ject to  the  income  tax  laws  of  the  State 
they  chose  as  their  domicile.  This  would 
apply  even  if  the  State  had  no  income 
tax.  for  if  it  didn't,  then  the  exempted 
individual  would  be  treated  no  differently 
by  it  than  any  other  domiciliary  of  that 
State  under  that  State's  laws. 

It  was  not  intended,  in  my  opinion,  to 
allow  anyone  to  escape  both  the  District's 
income  tax  and  the  income  tax  of  the 
•other"  jurisdiction  by  using  the  excep- 
tion to  avoid  the  D.C.  tax  and  then  use 
DC.  residency  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  income  tax  of  another  jurisdiction. 

I  doubt  if  others  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  loophole  as  has  Mr.  Nixon.  I  have 
not.  And  from  my  conversations  with 
D.C.  accountants  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  it  would  seem  that  few.  if  any. 
have  ever  entertained  such  a  devious 
notion. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  tax  evasion  in 
the  District,  the  loophole  should  be 
closed. 

To  close  it.  I  would  add  one  sentence  to 
the  District's  definition  of  'resident." 
This  sentence  would  not  allow  the  excep- 
tions to  operate  as  to  those  elective  or 
appointive  officers,  on  the  enumerated 
employees,  who  were  domiciled  in  a  State 
which  had  an  income  tax  but  which  did 
not  subject  the  affected  ofiicer  or  em- 
ployee to  that  income  tax. 

This  change  would  not  affect  those  of- 
ficers or  employees  presently  excepted 
who  are  domiciled  in  a  State  which  does 
not  have  an  income  tax. 

It  also  would  not  affect  those  who  are 
or  would  be  excepted  who  come  from  a 
State  which  has  an  Income  tax  and  who 
are  subject  to  that  tax. 

It  would  affect  those  who  want  It  both 
ways — no  tax  either  in  the  District  or 
the  State  of  their  supposed  domicile. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  himself  stated  in  a  tax 
message  he  sent  to  Congress  in  1969: 

Special  preferences  In  the  law  permit  far 
too  many  Americans  to  pay  less  than  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Too  many  others  bear  too 
much  of  the  tax  burden. 


I  agree.  This  law  will  require  Mr. 
Nixon — and  any  others  like  him — to  pay 
if  not  a  "fair  share"  at  least  some  State 
taxes.  That  is  not  so  much  to  expect  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(s)  of  title  I  of  article  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1661C 
(s)  ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  sentences:  "The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply,  for  any  taxable  year, 
to  any  such  elective  or  appointive  officer,  or 
employee  referred  to  therein,  who  during 
such  taxable  year.  Is  domiciled  In  a  State 
which  imposes  a  ta.x  oa  the  personal  Income 
of  Individuals  domiciled  therein  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  officer  or  employee  Is 
not  subject  during  that  taxable  year." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  commencing  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iMr.  Bideni  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  147,  to  amend 
chapter  34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  time  period  within  which 
veterans  may  be  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  such  chapter  after  their 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

S.    1419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  wEis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1419,  to  designate  the  Aldo  Leopold  Wil- 
derness, Gila  National  Forest.  N.  Mex. 

S.    2650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2650.  the 
Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1973. 

S.  2638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2658,  di- 
recting the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  provide,  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  agencies, 
for  the  early  commercial  demonstration 
of  the  technology  of  solar  heating  and 
for  the  development  and  commercial 
demonstration  of  technology  for  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling. 

S.  2682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pulbright,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood) 
was^added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2662,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriation  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Ocean 
Exposition  '75. 

8.  28»0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
were  added  as  cospoasors  of  S.  2690,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 


Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
under  which  posthospital  home  health 
services  may  be  provided  under  part  A 
thereof,  and  home  health  services  may 
be  provided  under  part  B  thereof. 

S.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

S.     2868 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Chtjrch)  in  cosponsoring  the  Older 
Americans  Tax  Counseling  Assistance 
Act,  S.  2868. 

Anyone  who  prepares  a  tax  return,  re- 
gardless of  his  age  or  intelligence,  is  like- 
ly to  encounter  some  difficulty.  But  for 
older  Americans,  these  problems  are  us- 
ually intensified. 

In  general,  they  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  new  and  more  complicated  rules 
than  younger  Americans.  Typically  dur- 
ing their  preretirement  years  their  in- 
come consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
wages  and  some  interest. 

But  upon  reaching  age  65.  the  elderly 
taxpayer  may  receive  a  pension  from  his 
employer.  This,  in  turn,  may  cause  com- 
plicated computations  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, especially  if  he  has  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  tax  matters.  It  may 
be  necessary,  for  example,  to  determine 
his  "expected  return,"  which  may  be 
based  upon  annuity  life  expectancy  ta- 
bles. He  must  then  determine  the  tax- 
able portion  of  his  annuity. 

The  net  impact  is  that  many  older 
Americans  are  literally  overwhelmed  by 
the  tax  law. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  large  numbers 
overpay  their  taxes  each  year.  In  fact, 
some  leading  witnesses  have  informed 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  that 
perhaps  one-half  of  all  older  Americans 
pay  more  taxes  than  the  law  requires. 

Since  many  aged  persons  are  already 
struggling  on  limited  Incomes,  they  can 
ill  afford  to  make  these  costly  errors. 

And.  this  is  why  I  consider  it  crucial 
that  an  Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  build  upon  the  enormously  successful 
tax-aide  for  the  elderly  project,  which 
is  now  conducted  jointly  by  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Under  this  arrangement  local  NRTA 
and  AARP  coordinators  select  elderly  tax 
consultants,  who  receive  intensive  train- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

These  tax  consultants  then  counsel 
other  elderly  taxpayers  on  tax  relief 
measures — such  as  the  medical  expense 
deduction,  the  excludable  portion  of  a 
gain  on  the  sale  of  a  personal  residence, 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  and  many 
others — which  can  save  them  precious 
dollars. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arkansas,  there  arc 
252,000  persons  65  or  older,  or  12.7  per- 
cent of  our  entire  population.  Arkansas 
now  ranks  second  in  the  United  States 
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in  terms  of  percentage  of  persons  in  the 
65-pliis  age  category. 

We  regard  our  elderly  population  as 
a  great  resource.  And  above  all,  we  b£- 
lieve  that  they  should  be  entitled  to 
every  legitimate  deduction,  credit,  and 
exemption  which  the  law  allows. 

The  Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  would  be  an  important 
step  to  assure  that  this  goal  becomes  a 
reality. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  urgently  needed  measure. 

S.    2900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2900,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  safety  of  motor  ve- 
hicle fuel  systems. 

S.   2992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2992,  the 
Modem  Congress  Act  of  1974. 

S.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3006,  a 
bill  to  require  that  certain  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate  or 
received  by  the  Senate  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  printed  with  a  "fiscal 
note." 

S.   3073 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3073,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  certa-n  determinations 
concerning  expected  family  contributions 
for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants. 

S.   3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3096,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMiafDMEKT    MO.    998 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  disapprove 
pay  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  for  Members 
of  Congress. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    N08.    999    AND     1001 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  two  amendments 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (8.  2747)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1000 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas, 
Senator  Pearson,  an  amendment  to  S. 
2999,  the  Department  of  Defense  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  halt  the  back-door 
financing  this  year  of  more  military 
supplies  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Last  year  the  Congress  acted  to  cut 
the  administration's  massive  $1.5  billion 
request  for  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  $700  million — reducing  it  to  $900 
million.  Now,  if  the  Defense  Department 
has  its  way,  that  decision  of  Congress  will 
be  circumvented  by  simply  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  $474  million  in  unobli- 
gated funds  in  order  to  ship  more  arms  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  additional  nearly 
half  billion  dollars  for  1974  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  annoimced  request  for  next 
year  of  another  $1.6  billion. 

I  believe  the  American  people  would  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  1  year  after  the 
ceasefire,  we  continue  to  fuel  the  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam  to  the  time  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  military  and  economic  aid  each 
year.  In  light  of  our  other  commitments 
abroad,  and  our  pressing  domestic  needs 
here  at  home,  this  massive  expenditure 
is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  America's  true  remain- 
ing obligations  in  Indochina  are  today 
less  with  governments  than  to  people — 
to  the  millions  of  war  victims  and  other 
disadvantaged  by  years  of  war  who  cry 
out  for  our  help  in  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Yet,  the  administration's  priorities 
in  Indochina  apparently  remain  with 
funding  the  arms  of  war  than  with  as- 
sistance to  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  197+— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1002 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  an  amendment  to  8. 
3066,  the  Housing  and  Commimity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  amendment 
would  set  up  a  demonstration  program 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  provide  housing  for  low-income  rural 
families  not  served  by  existing  housing 
programs,  at  minimal  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  would  extend  home 
ownership  subsidies  imder  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  programs  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  permit  de- 
ferral of  repayment  on  a  portion  of  the 
mortgages  loan  for  varying  periods  of 
years,  depending  on  changes  in  family 
income.  The  Secretary  would  defer  what- 
ever percentage  of  the  mortgage  he 
deemed  advisable,  except  that  in  no  case 
could  he  defer  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  loan.  Used  In  conjunction  with 
Farmers  Home's  authority  to  subsidize 
interest  rates  on  housing  loans  down  as 


low  as  1  percent,  this  new  program  would 
bring  homeownership  within  the  reach 
of  many  rural  families  whose  incomes 
are  too  low  for  them  to  qualify  for  regu- 
lar FmHA  subsidized  loans.  And  the  only 
additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  small  amount  of  in- 
terest not  paid  on  that  portion  of  the 
loan  on  which  repayment  had  been  de- 
ferred. 

The  need  for  a  more  extensive  subsidy 
program  for  rural  housing  is  e\ident  and 
pressing.  Whereas  only  about  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  population  lives  in  rural  areas, 
44  percent  of  the  substandard  housing  in 
the  country  is  located  in  rural  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, almost  two-thirds  of  the  rural 
families  living  in  substandard  housing 
have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  figures 
for  fiscal  year  197?  indicated  that  subsi- 
dized housing  piograms  covered  only 
families  with  a  median  income  of  $6,400. 
With  the  continual  rise  in  land  and  con- 
struction costs  in  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas — estimated  76-percent  increase  in 
cost  of  rural  homes  since  1968 — the  prob- 
lem of  housing  low-income  rural  families 
becomes  still  more  critical. 

The  deferred  repayment  plan  I  am 
proposing  would  reach  people  at  a  lower 
income  level,  where  the  greatest  need 
exists.  Take,  for  example,  a  $16,000 
FmHA  mortgage  loan,  for  a  term  of  33 
years.  With  a  1  percent  Interest  credit, 
the  family's  annual  payment  would  be 
$570.  With  deferral  of  50  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest,  the  smnual  cost 
would  go  down  to  $290.  This  means,  by 
PmHA  standards,  that  a  four-member 
family  with  an  income  of  $4,000  could 
qualify  for  such  a  loan,  or  a  two-member 
family  with  an  income  of  $3,368.  If  the 
deferral  were  20  percent,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  $460 — covering  a  four-member 
family  with  a  $4,895  income  or  a  two- 
member  family  making  $4,265. 

I  have  Inserted  a  number  of  safeguards 
Into  the  amendment,  to  insure  that  this 
program  will  be  used  on  a  demonstration 
basis  only  and  that  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  most  responsible  way  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  The  amendment  includes 
the  following  stipulations : 

No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidized housing  loans  made  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  use  under  this 
program. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  loans  under 
this  program  only  to  families  which  he 
determines  are  able  to  meet  the  payments 
and  maintain  the  housing. 

There  must  be  insp>ectlons  to  ascertain 
that  the  house  is  in  good  enough  condi- 
tion to  last  for  the  projected  period  of 
the  mortgage. 

The  Secretary  must  review  yearly  the 
income  of  families  covered  imder  this 
program  and  adjust  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal required  to  be  paid,  until  such 
time  as  the  family  is  paying  off  the  full 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  regard- 
ing implementation  of  the  program,  and 
within  1  year  after  that  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  as  imple- 
mented. 
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Based  on  the  Farmers  Home  Admin - 
IstraUon'B  experience  to  date,  the  ex- 
tended subsidiaries  should  be  necessary 
CHily  on  a  short-term  basis,  even  though 
potentially  they  could  extend  for  a  peri- 
od of  up  to  66  years — twice  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  an  PmHA  mortgage.  Under 
its  current  subsidy  programs.  Farmers 
Home  reports  that  36  percent  of  borrow- 
ers receiving  interest  subsidies  are  com- 
pletely off  the  subsidy  within  2  years, 
while  another  38  percent  have  their  sub- 
sidy reduced  within  2  years.  The  agency 
estimates  that  50  percent  of  those  with 
Interest  subsidy  loans  go  completely  off 
the  subsidy  after  only  5  years.  The  gen- 
eral pattern  is  that  family  income  tends 
to  rise  once  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decent  housing.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  average  life  of  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  mortgage  Is  about 
15  years,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Congress  would  not  be  committing 
the  Federal  Government  to  decades-long 
extended  subsidies  by  passing  this 
amendment. 

Programs  of  the  sort  proposed  here 
have  been  used  in  European  countries, 
notably  In  Norway,  in  the  post-World 
War  n  period.  They  have  brought  about 
a  growth  in  housing  production  and  have 
provided  homes  to  people  who  othennise 
would  not  have  afforded  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, followed  by  materials  on  the  Nor- 
wegian program  and  on  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  experience  with 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amzndmxnt  No.  1002 

On  page  230,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  230,  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection:  "(3)  (A) 
When  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  person 
of  low  income  to  provide  adequate  housing 
and  related  faculties  for  himself  and  hla 
family,  the  Secretary  may  make  or  Insure  a 
loan  under  section  502  or  617  or  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  In  terms  which 
with  respect  to  a  portion  of  ^he  loan  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum,  shall— 

"(1)  bear  Interest  after  but  not  before  It 
becomes  due  under  clause  (11)  or  Is  reamor- 
tlzed  under  clause  (Ul)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(U)  become  due  upon  explratlton  of  the 
amortization  period  or  upon  full  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  loan  or  in  the  event 
that  without  the  Secretary's  written  consent 
or  approval,  the  mortgaged  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  Is  transferred  to  or  ceases 
to  be  occupied  by  the  borrower  or  default 
occurs  with  respect  to  any  obligation  under 
the  loan  or  mortgage,  whichever  occurs 
earliest:  and 

"(Ul)  on  becoming  due,  be  amortized  for 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  In  InstaU- 
menta  over  a  period  not  exceeding  thlrtv- 
three  years. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  his  ftmctlons  tinder 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 

"(1)  limit  the  benefits  of  this  subsection  to 
mortgagors  able  to  meet  the  responalbUltles 
under  the  mortgage  and  to  maintain  the 
housing  acquired  thereunder; 

■■(U)  require  reasonable  inspections  to  as- 
sure that  the  expected  remaining  life  of  a 
property  subject  to  a  mortgage  under  this 
Mbsectlon  U  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  expected 
maximum  term  of  such  mortgage; 

"(Ul)   review  at  Intervals  of  one  year  the 


income  of  each  mortgagor  subject  to  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  making  adjust- 
ments In  the  amoimt  of  principal  which  is 
currently  amortized  and  payable;  and 

"(Iv)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  (3)  regarding  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  paragraph,  and  not  later 
than  18  months  from  such  date  of  enact- 
ment regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram Implemented  under  this  paragraph.  In 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  lower  Income 
rural  families. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
loans  which  are  made  In  any  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
available  for  the  loan  terms  provided  In  this 
paragraph  (3)." 

On  page  231,  line  2,  after  the  period.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"In  addition,  there  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  fund  by  annual  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(A)." 

^         I      J'\    - 

Explanation  of  DEPuaRED  Princip.m,  Loan 
Progsam 
EVOLtmoN  or  the  norwegwn  procram 
The  deferred  principal  loan  program  pro- 
posed In  this  amendment  has  Its  roots  in 
the  post  war  housing  polldes  of  Norway, 
where  It  was  featured  as  one  of  the  primary 
techniques  for  subsidizing  new  home  con- 
struction for  lower  mcame  families  from  1946 
untU  the  mid  1960's.  llie  nonlnierest  bear- 
ing, deferred  second  loan  program  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  Norway  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  meet  the  great  post 
war  demand  for  housing  and  to  revive  the 
home  construction  Industry  in  that  -war 
ravaged  country. 

In  1946,  the  Norwegian  Government  estab- 
lished the  State  Housing  Bank  to  serve  as  a 
primary  source  of  housing  credit.  For  about 
20  years,  roughly  70  percent  of  Norway's 
housing  production  was  financed  publicly, 
either  through  the  State  Housing  Bank  or 
the  Small  Holding  and  Housing  Bank  (Nor- 
way's equivalent  of  Farmers  Home).  Under 
these  publicly  financed  housing  assistance 
programs,  both  state  banks  offered  low  In- 
terest loans  to  Individual  borrowers  covering 
a  certain  portion  of  the  total  cost,  plus  a 
"capital  subsidy"  in  the  form  of  a  second 
loan  which  was  non interest  bearing  and  not 
to  be  amortized  for  a  specified  number  of 
years.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  state 
housing  banks'  loans  contained  such  capital 
subsidies.  The  program  was  aimed  primarily 
at  stimulating  Individual  and  cooperative 
home  ownership.  The  second  or  "support" 
loan  was  a  device  for  enabling  lower  Income 
families  to  obtain  homes  of  their  own  at 
subsidized  monthly  rates.  No  large  grants 
were  involved,  since  Interest  was  merely 
waived  on  the  second  loan  until  the  family 
could  afford  to  repay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
house.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  pro- 
gram was  plagued  by  high  default  rates  or 
other  problems  associated  with  the  deferred 
or  "dry"  loan  program.  In  fact,  coverage 
under  the  program  was  expanded  during  the 
Immediate  post  war  period  to  eventually  In- 
clude a  majority  of  the  Norwegian  popula- 
tion. 

By  the  mld-1960'8,  Norwegian  building 
Industries  were  sufficiently  strengthened  and 
the  most  pressing  part  of  the  post  war 
housing  crisis  passed,  so  that  the  government 
housing  policies  and  programs  were  altered. 
The  state  banks  continue  to  serve  as  the 
primary  source  of  low  Interest  housing  credit, 
but  the  original  capital  subsidy  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  system  of  deal  loans  with  vary- 
ing rates  of  Interest  and  repayment  periods. 
The  full  employment  economy  of  Norway 
and  higher  Incomes  of  most  families  today 
permitted  the  modification  in  the  former 
program. 
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During  the  nearly  20  years  of  operation 
the  deferred  payment  loan  program  was  re' 

sponsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  In  annua^  housing  production  ud 
from  5,000  housed  In  the  early  1940's  to' 30. 
(XK)  to  36,000  houses  a  year  In  the  mid 
1950's.  the  peak  of  Norway's  building  boom 
The  determination  of  the  Norwegians  to  pro- 
vide effective  homeownershlp  opportunities 
to  all  citizens  during  this  period,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  effecUve  subsidy  mechanism 
such  as  the  deferred  principal  plan  con- 
tributed to  the  nation's  role  as  a  leader  in 
the  production  of  decent  housing. 

relevant  pabmebs  home  experience 
During  the  committee  discussion  of  thU 
amendment,  considerable  concern  was  ex 
pressed  about  the  length  of  time  which  would 
be  required  before  the  first  and  second  loans 
were  fully  repaid.  Here,  the  Norwegian  ex- 
perience Is  of  little  value,  since  the  period 
of  time  the  second  or  "support"  loan  was 
held  was  determined  by  statute  and  net  de 
pendent  upon  changes  m  the  borrower's 
Income.  However,  Farmers  Home  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  subsidized  homeownershlp  program 
(Sec.  502  Interest  Credits),  and  that  experi- 
ence may  be  quite  Instructive.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  when  lower  Income  PmHA  bor- 
rowers are  recertified  suljsequent  to  recelvlne 
subsidized  loans,  a  large  percentage  we  found 
tol^ave  Improved  their  situation  so  that  sub- 
sidy can  either  be  reduced  or  eliminated 

According  to  testimony  presented  last  year 
by  the  National  Association  of  Home  BuUd- 
ers,  36  percent  of  the  families  recertified  for 
the  first  time  by  Farmers  Home  were  no 
longer  eligible  for  subsidy  (interest  credits) 
and  an  additional  38  percent  had  subsidy  re- 
ductions. Similar  flguree  from  HUD  reveal 
that  government  paymsnts  hAve  been  re- 
duced In  about  60  percent  of  all  section  235 
ca-,es  upon  recertlflcation.  Farmers  Home's 
own  testimony  before  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  last  year  confirms  the  esti- 
mates as  to  the  length  of  time  subsldv  assist- 
ance  is  necessary.  According;  to  PmHA  esti- 
mates, the  number  of  Interest  credit  borrow- 
ers wUl  be  reduced  by  50  percent  within  the 
first  5  years  as  a  result  of  Income  recertlflca- 
tion. 

SlmUarly,  avaUable  figures  indicate  that 
the  natural  rate  of  turnover  or  resale  of 
homes  would  have  an  Impact  on  the  dura- 
tion of  subsidy  arrangements.  Farmers 
Home's  past  experience  afcows  that  the  aver- 
age duration  of  an  PmHA  mortgage  is  13 
years.  As  a  result,  cost  estimates  regarding 
the  amount  of  public  subsidy  involved  In 
the  proposed  Hathaway  amendment  are 
based  on  a  deferral  of  Interest  and  principal 
for  an  average  of  13  years. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1003 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presldait.  the 
Indian  housing  situation  is  acute.  Of  the 
92,000  existing  housing  units  on  Indian 
lands,  62  percent,  or  more  than  56,000 
units,  are  substandard.  At  least  58  per- 
cent of  those  substandard  units,  32,000 
units  require  replacement  because  their 
condition  Is  beyond  renovation.  An  addi- 
tional 15,000  units  are  needed  to  provide 
housing  for  families  who  have  no  homes 
of  their  own.  The  total  current  new 
housing  need,  according  to  the  latest 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  housing  sur- 
vey, is  more  than  47,000  units,  which 
does  not  include  at  least  1,500  unfits  each 
year  required  to  keep  up  with  popula- 
tion growth  and  deterioration  of  existing 
housing  units. 

The  Indian  housing  sltuaticm  Is  par- 
ticularly critical  because  of  the  very  low 
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incomes  that  prevail.  More  than  47  per- 
cent of  the  families  living  in  rural,  In- 
dian areas  hi.ve  incomes  that  fall  below 
the  Federal  poverty  level.  Widespread 
poverty,  high  unemployment,  and  spe- 
cial Indian  land  status  isolate  Indians 
from  housing  finance  resources  that  are 
available  to  most  other  citizens.  Instead, 
Indians  must  rely  on  the  flexibility  and 
deep  subsidy  mechanism  that  the  Fed- 
eral public  housing  program  offers. 

In  1969.  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  BL.'V  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  pledging  HUD  to  the 
development  of  30,000  units  of  Indian 
housing  in  a  5-year  period  under  the 
various  public  housing  programs.  This 
agreement  recognized  the  Federal  Re- 
sponsibility for  overcoming  the  substan- 
tial Indian  housing  problem.  Though 
substantial  progress  has  been  made, 
there  is  much  more  to  accomplish.  The 
1969  agreement  will  expire  this  fiscal 
year,  with  4.700  units  uncommitted  and 
no  HUD  assurances  for  future  partici- 
pation in  Indian  housing  development. 

To  insure  that  the  deplorable  housing 
conditions  of  Indiaixs  will  bo  overcome, 
Senators  Abourezk,  Metcalf,  o.nd  myself 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  S.  3066.  which  will  authorize  under 
the  public  housing  programs,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $15,000,000  ye^irly  on  In- 
dian housing  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976.  This  amount  will  provide  for  ap- 
proximately 7.L)00  units  yearly,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  6.000  imits  to  which 
HUD  was  committed  in  1969,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 1.500  units  to  keep  up  with  con- 
tinuing housing  deterioration  and  popu- 
lation grov;th. 

We  feel  that  this  amendment  will  con- 
tinue, in  law,  the  sense  of  the  HUD  com- 
mitment made  in  1969,  and  a.ssure  that 
Indian  people,  who  must  rely  on  public 
housing,  will  continue  to  be  served  by 
our  Federal  housing  programs. 

I  ast  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  i:oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1003 

On  pago  131,  line  11,  aftor  the  period,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"Of  the  aggreffite  amount  of  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  authorized  under  this 
section  to  be  entered  into  on  or  after  July  1, 
1974.  not  less  than  $15,000,000  per  annum, 
which  amount  sh.'xll  'oe  iiicrf^fised  by  not  less 
than  515,000.000  '"cr  annum  on  July  1.  1975, 
shall  be  available  only  for  low-iiiccine  hous- 
ing for  persons  who  are  members  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  or  com- 
munity of  Indian-,  or  Alai'<a  natives  which 
Is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
eligible  for  corvlce  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZ.'^TION 
BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  a?mounce'that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  hold  hearings  next 
week  on  the  thr^s  bills  I  hi-ve  today  in- 
troduced. On  March  11,  the  committee 
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will  hear  testimony  en  ihe  liscal  year 
1975  State  Department  authorization 
bill;  and  on  March  12,  the  committee 
will  hear  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1975  USIA  authorization  bill  and  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  supplemental  authorization 
bill  for  the  State  Department  and  For- 
eign Service  buildings.  These  hearings 
will  be  held  in  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building:  and  sessions  will 
convene  at  10  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  on  both 
days.  Anyone  wishing  to  offer  te.-timony 
should  contact  Mr.  Arthur  Kuhl,  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  225-4615. 


A^TNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS- 
BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  would  like  to  annoimce  that  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  po- 
tential effects  on  the  elderly  of  the  ad- 
ministration's national  health  insurance 
proposal,  the  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance plan.  The  hearings  vAW  be  held 
in  room  5110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.,  March  12  end  13. 

These  hearings  are  the  eighth  and 
ninth  in  the  subcommittee's  series  of 
hearings  on  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WITHDRAW  FROM  SEATO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  currently  reviewing  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  Organization.  As  one  who  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  SEATO,  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  today  expressing  this 
viewpoint  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  Insertion  In  the  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byhd 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bj-rd:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views 
regardintc  United  States  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or. 
as  the  treaty  is  more  commonly  called, 
SEATO.  As  a  co-.spcnsor  of  t!ie  Seuat^  Res- 
olution 174,  which  calls  fcr  this  review  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  United  States 
renunciation  of  the  SEATO  pact.  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  the  conclusions  that  might 
arise  from  these  hearinss. 

It  is  my  belief  that  SEATO  Is  an  anachro- 
nism, and  that  the  Treaty  Is  an  obstacle  to 
a  realistic  and  progressive  United  St«ites  pol- 
icy in  Asia.  There  is  conslderab'e  doubt 
in  my  mind  whether  the  SE.^TO  pact  ever 
promoted  .'American  Interests  and  objectives 
In  .^sla.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
currently,  it  does  not. 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  the  Senate  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  U.S.  membership 
in  SEATO,  the  sltviatlon  In  southeast  Asia 
was  mar:^edly  different  to  the  conditions  that 
obtain  today.  In  the  mid-19o0's,  the  entire 
area  appeared  to  be  threatened  by  C-^m- 
munist  expansion,  sponsored  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 


reasonable  Judgment  ^^;as  made  that  a  collec- 
tive security  agree -ntnt  among  certain 
southeast  Asl&n  nations — backed  by  con- 
cerned Western  powers — would  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  maintaining  regional  secu- 
rity. The  recent  diplomatic  overtures  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic, and  the  policy  of  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  substantially  red'aced  the 
Communist  threat  in  Asia,  and  liave  further 
reduced  the  usefulness  of  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment. 

Our  SE.^TO  aliles  have  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm for  *heir  treaty  obligations,  and 
have  done  little  for  regional  security.  France 
has  withdrawn  from  Asia,  and  has  been  a 
very  inactive  member  of  SEATO.  Only  token 
British  forces  remain  In  Asia.  Pakistan  gave 
official  notice  In  November  of  1972  that  It 
was  disassociating  Itself  from  the  treaty.  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  leaders  have  crit- 
icized the  pact,  and  have  sharply  questioned 
its  usefulness,  as  have  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand.  The  consensus  of  the  signatories 
makes  It  clear  that  the  pact  has  outlived  any 
usefulness  that  it  may  have  enjoyed,  and 
that,  altiiough  \j&.  policy  toward  Asia  has  not 
been  well  articulated,  It  Is  time  to  scrap 
SEATO  and  redirect  American  efforts  and 
resources  into  more  realistic  and  productive 
channels.  The  prLmary  U.S.  objective  In  .Ks\o. 
!s  peace  SEATO  v.&s  formed  In  large  part  to 
help  maintain  the  peace,  and,  as  events  of  the 
past  twelve  years  proved  conclusively,  it 
faUed.  There  Is  far  less  reason  to  bellevelhat 
SEATO  wou'.d  provide  today  a  significant 
hedge  against  the  outbreak  of  war  In  south- 
east Asia  than  it  did  In  the  years  from  1954 
up  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Belatedly,  the  United  SUtes  recognized 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  a  ma- 
jor force  In  Asia,  and  that  it  must  be  drawn 
into  cooperative  involvement  in  Asian  pro- 
grams. SEATO,  which  was  created  in  part  to 
contain  and  isolate  the  People's  Republic,  la 
an  unnecessary  b:-,rrler  to  such  cooperation. 
There  can  be  no  meaningful  role  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  as  long  as  two  Asian  countries, 
tWM  Pacific  Island  countries,  and  three  west- 
ern powers  are  linked  by  treaty  to  an  overall 
policy  that  Is  inimical  to  Chinese  Interests 
and  future  development  within  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  practically 
Ignoretl  by  SEATO.  It  is  wholly  unrealistic 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  alliances 
that  Ignore  the  Interests,  and  preclude  the 
constructive  involvement  of  three  major 
powers  In  Asia.  A  continued  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Southeast  Asian  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  however  meaningless  its  pro- 
visions may  have  become,  is  an  obstruction 
m  the  path  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia. 

A  renunciation  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  would  not  mean  that  we  have  aban- 
doned our  support  of  the  southeast  Asian 
states,  or  that  we  no  longer  .associate  our- 
selves with  their  aspirations  for  political, 
social,  and  economic  well-being.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  our  good  offices  in  their  effoirts 
to  achieve  freedom  from  tyranny  and  polit- 
ical corruption,  freedom  from  hunger  and 
disease,  and  freedom  from  the  shackles  of 
Illiteracy  and  inadequate  technology.  In 
these  v.tal  fields,  SE.^TO  is  very  poorly 
equipped  to  help.  It  is  primarily  a'  mecha- 
nism of  defense,  and  is  not  geared  to  admin- 
istrative help  and  self-help  programs.  There 
are  other  International  agencies  that  are  in- 
anitely  better  equipped  to  render  the  asj=lst- 
ance  that  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
desperately  need,  and  American  help  should 
be  channeled  through  such  organizations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  treaty,  the  mem- 
bership, the  organization,  and  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  are  Inappropriate  to  the  problems  of 
southeast  Asia  today.  I  further  believe  that 
the  financial  commitment  to  SEATO  by  the 
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United  States,  amounting  to  more  than  haif- 
a-milUon  dollars  annually,  :s  wholly  unjusti- 
fied In  the  llt'ht  of  the  treaty's  lack  of  use- 
fulness to  the  United  States,  and  Its  invla- 
bllity  as  a  peacekeeping  Instrument  In 
southeast  Asia 

I  submit  that  the  United  S'ates  should 
withdraw  from  our  commitment  to  this  out- 
moded and  outdated  vnternritlonal  aj^Tee- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present 
nw  views. 


GHANA— 17TH  ANNrV'ERSARY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  today  marks  the  17th  anniversary 
of  the  creation  and  independence  of  the 
country  of  Ghana. 

We  know  that  Ghana— an  ancient 
name  for  a  large  portion  of  West  Africa — 
was  chosen  17  years  ago  as  the  name  of 
the  new  African  country. 

Ghana  has  not  forgotten  the  tradi^ 
tions  of  her  ancient  and  honorable  pest 
in  her  development  as  a  vibrant  nation 
in  modern  A^^rica — where,  by  the  way. 
some  of  the  most  creative  work  in  form- 
ing self-government  is  still  taking  place. 

Since  Ghana's  independence  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1957.  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  fields  of  development. 

The  details  of  this  progre.-s  are  set 
forth  in  the  brief  informational  release 
issued  by  the  Embassy  of  Ghana  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gh.^n.^  Is  17  Years  Today.  March  6.  1974 

Since  independence  seventeen  years  ago, 
Ghar.a  has  made  remarkable  progress  In  all 
fields  of  development.  She  has  built  roads, 
hospitals,  new  townships,  developed  rural 
electrification  and  has  supplied  her  people 
with  pipe  borne  water,  and  other  social  amen- 
ities New  schools  have  been  built  and  the 
old  educational  system  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  needs  of  our  society. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Redemp- 
tion Council,  led  by  Colonel  Ignatius  Kutu 
Acheampong.  has  shown  practical  under- 
standing of  our  problems  by  Injecting  strict 
discipline  Into  the  economy  Imports  have 
t>een  controlled  to  appreciable  levels  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  boost  expxDrts 
in  textiles,  wood  producte,  aluminum  alloys. 
processed  cocoa  products,  etc.  This  has 
yielded  positive  results;  the  high  price  of 
cocoa,  timber  and  gold  on  the  world  market 
has  also  added  more  Inputs  Ir.to  the  economy 
and.  as  a  result,  unemployment.  Inflation 
and  high  prices  show  a  downward  trend.  The 
third  phase  of  'Operation  Feed  Yourself ' 
was  launched  In  Northern  Ghana  recently 
with  the  object  of  Increasing  agricultural 
production  of  food  and  Industrial  crops  and 
diversifying  Ghana's  economy  In  order  to 
reduce  over  dependence  on  cocoa  and  timber. 
Ghanaians  are  determined  to  make  the  na- 
tion self-reliant  and  economically  viable 

Ghana's  economic  and  tndustrlal  policies 
provide  for  vla-ie  foreign  Investment  and 
partnership  In  certain  economic  areas.  The 
Capital  Investments  Board  provides  Incen- 
tives and  liberal  concessions  to  prospective 
Investors  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us  on  equal  terms  m  prescribed  areas  of 
operation 

The  expansion  of  Ghana's  trade  with  the 
Ur,lt*d  States  and  other  North  and  South 
American  countries.  Including  the  Carib- 
beaa.  will  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional Redemption  Council 


With  regard  to  Porei|n  Affairs.  Ghana  nas 
continued  to  build  effective  links,  with  her 
neighbors,  worked  towafds  a  Common  ?.Iarket 
m  West  Africa  and  supported  vigorously  the 
Organization  of  Afrlcali  Unity,  the  United 
Nations  and  its  SpecfeUzed  Agencies,  the 
Third  World,  the  Non-aligned  Group  and 
other  regional  groups  In  their  efforts  to  free 
Africa  from  coloniallsnx  and  racialism.  With- 
in these  organizations,  Ghana  will  continue 
to  join  all  peace-lovltg  nations  in  their 
programmes  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
peoples  all  over  the  wc«Id. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  ballef  that  the  current 
achievements  of  the  National  Redemption 
Council  will  continue  to  inspire  Ghanlans  in 
all  walks  of  life  so  thfct  Ghana  shall  be  a 
shining  example  to  all  lovers  of  peace,  free- 
dom. Justice  and  human  progress. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSALS  FOR 
CAMPAIGN   FINANCING   REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  President's  decision  to  submit 
proposal?  on  campaign  financing  re- 
form to  Congress  later  this  week.  Com- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  landmark  public  financing 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  decision  to  submit  concrete 
proposals  to  Congre.ss  is  a  clear  step  for- 
v.ard  from  the  administration's  past  po- 
sition on  the  issue,  ivhich  was  limited 
es.'^entially  to  a  proposal  for  a  studv  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  problem. 

I  also  see  the  White  House  decision  as 
a  hopeful  new  sign  of  movement  within 
tne  administration  on  the  issue,  a  sign 
that  the  administration  is  now  prepared 
to  work  with  Congress  in  debating  and 
resolving  the  Lssues  of  campaign  financ- 
ing, including  the  central  question  of  the 
role  of  public  financing. 

A  strong  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  already  on  record  in  favor  of 
comprehensive  public  financing  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  reporting  the  pending  bill  to  the  full 
Senate.  And.  as  the  attached  table  on 
the  results  of  the  dollar  checkoff  indi- 
cates, nearly  3  million  taxpayers  have 
already  voted  on  their  tax  returns  this 
year  for  public  financing  of  the  1976 
Presidential  elections.  Certainly,  we  can- 
not turn  back  the  clock  on  this  obvioas 
effective,  and  widely  popular  response  to 
Watergate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESULTS  OF  DOLLilR  CHECKOFF 

Retirns 


ns  using  checkoff  for  1973 


1973  returns  filed  in  1974 


•  urr.bei 


Through  Jan   18 
Week  of  Jan.  25 
Week  of  Feb,  1 
WetV  of  Feb  8 
Week  of  Feb.  15 
Week  of  Feb  22 

Weev  of  fHai.  1  

Cumulative: 

Jan  25 

Feb  1 

Feb.  g 

Feb  15-.  .  . 

Feb  22(13,963,000)' 

Mar  1  (19.141,000)1 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


10.7 

$60,066 

14.0 

171,984 

14.7 

365,  777 

M  3 

585,  519 

14.1 

820, 986 

15  I 

930,641 

14.  b 

1,136,250 

13.0 

232, 050 

14.  U 

597, 827 

14.1 

1.183,346 

14.1 

2,004.332 

14.4 

2,934.973 

14.  b 

4  071,223 

.  U",!,Vi""'  P'^ocessed.  8I,OfO,000  returns  expected  by 
Apr  15,  1974:  as  of  («ar  1.  31,16f  000  leturns  had  bSn  filerf 
or  about  43  percent  of  the  returns  expected  to  be  filed  The 
figures  in  the  table  are  based  on  ri  ;urns  processed. 


1973  returns  hied  in  1974 


RetLrns  using  checkoff  for  1972 
^lumber   Percent       Amount 


Through  Jan.  18. 
Week  of  Jan.  25. 
Week  of  Feb.  I 
Week  of  Feb  8 
Week  of  Feb.  15 
Week  of  Feb. 
Week  of  Mar. 
Cumulative: 

Jan.  25... 

Feb   1 

Feb.  8- 

Feb.  15. 

Feb  22 

Mar  1 


22 
1 


21.580 
1  59. 360 
120.088 
186.  534 
858. 172 
294,  289 
859, 690 

80,940 
?01  028 
387, 562 
145, 734 
140,023 
1,  199,713 


5.3 
6.9 
7.0 
6.7 
6.6 
7.1 
6.9 

6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
6.8 


30,461 
85.998 
177.418 
280. 093 
390. 459 
443,  390 
544, 809 

116.459 
293. 877 
573. 970 
964, 429 
1,407.819 
1,952,628 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DE- 
\^LOPMENT  ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  days  the  Senate  will  besin 
consideration  of  S.  3066.  the  'Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974." 

This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment bills  which  the  Senate  iias  ever 
considered  and  represents  many,  many 
months  of  concerted  effort  by  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 

As  Senator  Brock.  Senator  Packwood. 
and  I  pointed  out  in  our  supplemental 
views,  although  the  bill  is  needed  and 
has  many  good  points,  it  also  contains 
a  number  of  basic  flaws. 

One  of  the  matters  which  sives  me 
the  greatest  trouble  is  the  chapter  de.il- 
ing  with  community  development.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  administration  entitled  "The  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act,  "  $2.3  billion  in 
community  development  funds  would 
have  been  distributed  to  communities 
across  the  country,  primarily  on  the  basil 
of  a  "needs"  formula  composed  of  objec- 
tively determinable  factors,  such  as  pop- 
ulation, housing  overcrowding,  and  pov- 
erty. Thus  communities  would  have  re- 
ceived funds  according  to  their  objec- 
tively determined  needs  in  relation  to 
those  of  other  communities.  This  would 
have  been  entitlement  funding  that  was 
not  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Under  S.  3066.  however,  the  "needs" 
factor  has  been  completely  abandoned, 
and  the  only  communities  which  would 
receive  an  entitlement  would  be  those 
communities  -Ahich  have  had  past  pro- 
gram experience  in  certain  communitv 
development  activities.  In  effect.  S.  SOs'e 
rewards  pa.st  grantsmanship  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  All  other  communities 
must  apply  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  funds  and  mu.«l 
rely  on  the  Secretray's  discretion. 

This  matter  causes  me  considerable 
difficulty  because,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Better  Communities  Act,  mv  home- 
town of  Wichita  Fails  would  have  re- 
ceived S442.000  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program  and  $1,494,000  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  program  based  on  a  "needs" 
formula:  but  under  the  provisions  of  S. 
3066,  without  such  a  formula,  my  home- 
town would  receive  no  ^irect  entitlement 
at  all. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  the  city  of  Houston  would 
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have  received  312,992,000  in  the  first  year 
of  the  proL-ram  and  S21.729.000  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  program.  Under  S.  3066, 
Houston  will  receive  $12,992,000  for  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program;  but  for  the 
2  years  immediately  following  that,  based 
on  the  Secretary's  discretion  Houston 
could  receive  anywhere  between  80  to  120 
percent  of  the  $12,992,000.  Under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  Houston's  funding 
could  reach  $18,708,000  during  the  filth 
year,  significantly  less  than  what  they 
could  have  anticipated  under  the'needs" 
formula  of  the  Better  Communities  Act. 
A  similar  situation  exists  in  Dallas.  Un- 
der S.  3066,  the  city  of  Dallas  will  receive 
an  entitlement  share  of  $2.630JI00  for  the 
first  2  years  of  the  prograrrMand  after 
that,  it  will  be  up  to  HUD's  discretion  to 
set  an  allocation  figure  within  the  80  to 
120  percent  range  of  what  Dallas  had  re- 
ceived in  the  preceding  funding  period. 
Under  the  "needs"  formula  of  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act.  however.  Dallas 
would  have  received  $4,208,000  in  the  first 
year,  $8,428,000  in  the  second  year.  $14.- 
233,000  in  the  fifth  year,  and  a  5-year 
total  of  $53,662,000. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  prepare  a  list  of  those  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  which  would 
have  received  a  direct  entitlement  based 
on  the  "needs"  formula  of  the  Better 
Communities  Act,  but  which  receive  no 
direct  entitlement  under  the  provisions 
of  S.  3066. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  listing  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

metropolii  an  cities  and  urban  counties 
Eligible  for  a  District  Entitlement  Under 
THE  "Needs"  Formula  of  the  Adminis- 
trations  Better  Communities  Act.  But 
Which  Are  Excluded  Prom  a  Direct  En- 
titlement Under  S.  3066.  the  Housing 
AND  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974 

ALABAMA 

Urban  counties 
Jefferson . 

ARIZONA 

Cities 
Mesa. 

CALIFORNIA 

Cities 

.Alameda.  Alhambra,  Anaheim,  Bakersfield, 
Bellflower.  Buena  Park.  Burbank,  Carson, 
Chula  vista.  Concord.  Costa  Mesa.  Daly  City. 
Downey.  El  Cajon.  El  Mont«,  Fairfield,  Free- 
mont.  Fullerton.  Garden  Grove,  Glendale, 
Hawthorne.  Huntington  Beach,  Lakewood. 
Lompoc.  Monterey,  Mountain  View.  Norwalk, 
Ontario.  Oranjje.  Palo  Alto.  Pico  Rivera.  Po- 
mona. Redwood  City.  San  Leandro,  Santa 
Ana,  Slml  Valley.  South  Gate.  'VV'est  Covina. 
Westminster,  and  Whittler. 

Urban  coitnties 

Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno.  Kern, 
Orange,  Santa  Clara.  Riverside.  Sacramento. 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  San  Mateo. 

COLORADO 

Cities 
Aurora.  Boulder,  and  Lakewood. 


DELAWARE 

Urban  counties 


Newcastle. 


FLORIDA 

Cifie* 
Bcca  Raton,  Clearwater,  Cocoa,  Gainesville, 
Hlaleah,    Winter    Haven.    Hollywood,    Lake- 
land, Miami  Beach,  Pensacola,  and  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Urban  counties 

Broward.    Hillsborough.    Pinellas,    Orange, 
and  Palm  Beach. 

GEORGIA 

Urban  counties 
De  Kalb. 

HAWAII 

Urban  counties 
Honolulu. 

ILLINOIS 

Cities 
Arlington  Heights,  Aurora,  Berwyn,  Cham- 
paign,  Cicero,   Des  Plalnes,   Elgin,  Evanston, 
Moilne,  Normal.  Oaklawn  Oak  Park,  Rantoul. 
Skokie,  Urbana,  and  Waukegan. 
Urban  counties 

Cook,    Du    Page,    Lake,    Madison,    and    St. 

Clair. 

INDIANA 

Cities 
Lafayette,  Muncle,  and  West  Lafayette. 

Urban  coimit'-s 
Lake. 

IOWA 

Cities 
Cedar  Falls  and  Council  Bluffs. 

KANSAS 

Cities 
Overland  Park. 

KENTUCKY 

Cities 
Owensboro. 

LOUISIANA 

Cities 
Alexandria  and  Lafayette. 

Urban  counties 
Jefferson  Parish. 

MARYLAND 

Urban  covnties 
Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cities 
Leominster  and  Medford. 

MICHIGAN 

Cities 
Battle  Creek.  Dearborn.  Dearborn  Heights. 
East  Lansing.   Kalamazoo.   Livonia,   Portage, 
Roseville.    Royal    Oak.    Southfield.    Sterling 
Heights,  Taylor,  Westland.  and  Wyoming, 
Urban  counties 
Macomb,  Oakland,  and  Wayne, 

MINNESOTA 

Cities 
Bloomlngton  and  Rochester. 
Urban  counties 
Hennepin, 

MISSOURI 

Cities 
Columbia  and  Florissant. 

MONTANA 

Cities 
Billings  and  Great  Palls. 

NEBRASKA 

Cities 
Lincoln. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cities 
Bloomfleld,   MlUvUle,   P*assalc,   and   Sayre- 
vlUe, 


Urban,  counties 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Essex,  Hud- 
son,    Middlesex,     Monmcuth,     Morris,     and 
U.'.ion. 

NEW  YORK 

Urban  counties 
Erie.  Monroe.  Nassau,  Onondaga,  Rockland, 
Suffolk,  and  Westchester. 

OHIO 

Cities 

Cleveland  Heights,  Euclid,  Kettering,  Lake- 
wood.  Lima.  Marietta,  and  Parma 
Urban  counties 

Cuyahoga,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Montgom- 
ery, Stark,  and  Summit. 

Om.AHOMA 

Cities 

Norman. 

OREGON 

Cities 

Springfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Urban  counties 
Beaver,    Berks.    Bucks,    Chester,    Delaware. 
Lancaster.    Luzerne.    Montgomery.   Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland,  and  York. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Cities 
Cranston  City  and  Warwick  City. 

TEXAS 

Cities 

Abillne.  Aniarillo,  Arlington,  Beaumont, 
Brownsville.  Bryan.  College  Station,  DenLson, 
G.irland.  Harlingen.  Irving,  KlUeen,  McAllen, 
Mesquite,  Midland,  Odessa,  Orange,  Pasadena, 
Pharr,  San  Angelo.  San  Benito,  Sherman, 
Temple,  T>ier,  and  Wichita  Falls, 
Urban  counties 

Dallas,  Harris,  and  Tarrant, 

UTAH 

Cities 
Orem. 

Urban  counties 
Salt  Lake. 

VIRCINIA 

Cities 
Colonial  Heights  and  Virginia  Beach. 

Urban  counties 
Fairfax. 

WASHINCTON 

Cities 

Bellevue.    Everett.    Kennewlck.    Richland, 

Spokane,  and  Yakima 

Urban  counties 
King.  Pierce,  and  Snohomish. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Cities . 
Weir  ton. 

WISCONSIN 

Cities 
Appleton,     Kenosha,     Oshkosh,     Racine, 
Wauwatosa,  and  West  Allls, 

Urban  counties 
Milwaukee  and  Waukesha, 
Cities 

PUERTO    Rico 

G'laymamo 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
committee  struggled  long  and  hard  with 
the  issue  of  trying  to  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table means  of  distributing  community 
development  funds,  we  did  riot,  in  my 
viev,,  arrive  at  a  successful  solution  to 
the  problem.  Since  we  were  unable  to  re- 
solve the  issue  successf  iillv  in  committee. 
it  does  not  seem  fruitful  to  tr\-  to  resolve 
It  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  can  only  hope 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  other  body, 
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we  shall  find  a  better  method  of  distrib- 
uting community  development  funds 
before  the  legislation  is  finally  sent  to 
the  President. 


SEVENTEE^^^H  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GHANA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  want  to  take  this 
opponimity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  nation 
of  Ghana  which  is  celebrating  her  17th 
anniveryary  ol  independence  today. 

Ghana  1?  a  nation  of  unlimited  poten- 
tial. Having  traveled  to  that  country  on 
study  mi<=;.sions,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  a  vast  wealth  of  human  re- 
sources. One  does  not  come  away  from 
Ghana  without  being  excited  over  her 
highlj-  talented  and  skilled  civil  service 
and  the  remarkable  capabilities  to  be 
found  in  the  private  sector  as  well. 

Since  independence  17  years  ago. 
Ghana  has  made  remarkable  progress  in 
all  fields  of  development.  Recognizing 
that  a  significant  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  comes  from  her  agricul- 
tural sector,  the  Ghanian  Government 
has  launched  a  sustained  and  continu- 
ing program  of  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life  for  her  rural  citizens.  These  projects 
include  rural  health  services,  rural  elec- 
trlflcation,  and  education.  Roads,  hos- 
pitals, new  townships,  the  Akasombo 
Dam.  and  other  infrastructure  projects 
have  been  instrumental  in  improving  the 
qualit.\  of  life  for  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  Ghanians. 

The  government  of  the  National  Re- 
demption Council,  led  by  Col.  Ignatius 
Kutu  Acheampong,  has  shown  a  practical 
understanding  of  Ghana's  problems  by 
injecting  strict  discipline  into  the  econ- 
omy. Imports  have  been  controlled  to  ap- 
preciable levels  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  boost  exports  in  textiles,  wood 
products,  aluminum  alloys,  proces.sed 
cocoa  products,  and  other  raw  and  proc- 
essed material.^:.  The  results  have  been 
very  encouraging.  The  higher  prices  of 
cocoa,  timber,  and  gold  on  the  world 
market  have  added  more  inputs  into  the 
economy.  As  a  result,  unemployment,  in- 
flation, and  high  prices  show  a  downward 
trend. 

Last  month,  the  third  phase  of  "Op- 
eration Feed  Yourself"  was  launched  in 
northern  Ghana.  This  unique  project  is 
aimed  at  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  food  and  industrial  crops  and  at 
diversifying  Ghana's  economy  in  order 
to  reduce  her  dependence  on  cocoa  and 
timber  as  mijor  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ers. It  is  very  evident  that  Ghanians  were 
determined  to  make  their  nation  self- 
reliant  and  economically  viable. 

Ghana's  economic  and  industrial  poli- 
cies provide  for  viable  foreign  investment 
and  partnership  in  certain  economic 
areas  The  Capital  Investments  Board 
provides  incentives  and  Uberal  conces- 
sions to  prospective  investors  who  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  Ghanians  on 
equal  terms  in  prescribed  areas  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  National  Redemption  Council  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  It  will  pursue  the 
expansion    of    trade    with    the   United 


States,  and  other  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  including  the  Caribbean. 
Thus,  I  pay  tribute  to  Ghana  as  she 
celebrates  her  17th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. Her  future  is  bright  and  her 
potential  unlimited,  for  Ghana's  greatest 
strength  is  her  people.  I  want  to  wish 
Ghanians  continued  success  in  their 
achievements. 
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AMERICAN    PARENTS    COMMITTEE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  American  Parents  Committee 
perfonns  a  valuable  service  for  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  children,  of  this  Na- 
tion. By  careful  study  and  formulation 
of  positions  on  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  committee  focuses  attention  on 
issues  that  might  otherwise  fail  to  get 
as  much  careful  attention  as  they  de- 
serve. 

The  committee's  Washington  Report 
on  Federal  Legislation  for  Children,  is- 
sued periodically,  provides  a  cogent  sum- 
marj-  of  the  position  of  the  organization 
on  bills  tiiat  are  before  Congress.  George 
Hecht.  chaii-man  of  the  committee  and 
publisher  of  Parents'  magazine,  noted  in 
a  letter  to  me  that  the  committee's  board 
of  directors  has  voted  unanimously  to 
take  the  positions  outlined  in  the  report 
on  "1974  Federal  Legislative  Goals  on 
Behalf  of  Children." 

I  believe  it  is  worth  'he  time  of  each 
Member  of  Congress  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  committee's  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  The  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee's 1974  Federal  Legislative  Goals 
on  Behalf  of  Children  be  nrinted  in  the 
Rfcord.  -^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
The    American    Parents    CoMiirrrEE's    1974 

Federal  Legislative  Goals  on  Behalf  of 

Children 

The  following  statement  of  1974  Federal 
Legislative  Goals  on  Behalf  of  Children  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Parents  Committee 
q'?',Q7l  \  ^;!"-^««"«l«d  meeting  on  January 
31, 1974,  In  New  York  city. 

The  order  of  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing goals  has  no  slgnlficaQce.  In  general  the 
APC  works  for  Congressional  action  on  be- 
half of  chUdren  with  which  few,  if  any  other 
non-governmental  agencies  concern  them- 
selves. Also,  becau.^  of  lt«  limited  staff  and 
funds,  the  APC  concentrates  on  measures 
that  It  believes  are  attainable  and  not  on 
measures  upon  which  It  can  have  little  In- 
fluence. It  Invites  the  cooperation  of  other 
organisations  and  groups  In  attaining  any  or 
all  of  these  goals. 

OP    OVER.ALL    IMPORTANCE 

In  a  year  in  which  economists  agree  that 
••recession"  conditions  will  prevail  the 
American  Parents  Committee  is  pledged  to 
vigorously  oppose  administration  or  con- 
gressional attempts  to  seek  relief  for  the 
federal  treasury  by  reducing  escpendltures  for 
programs  for  children  and  youth. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  appropria- 
tions that  closely  approximate  authoriza- 
tions for  these  programs,  and  we  will  urge 
Congress  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  over- 
riding a  Presidential  veto,  rather  than  mak- 
ing concessions  which  win  make  likely  a 
Presidential  signature  but  which  hinder  the 
Implementation    of    healtb.    education    and 


welfare  services  for  children  and  their  fam 
Hies.  " 

Knowing  that  Congressional  appropriations 
committees  are  seriously  understaffed,  and 
that  many  individual  members  of  Congress 
htive  little  information  about  how  social  wel- 
fare programs  actually  operate,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  assist  Congress  in  malntalnlnK 
vigilant  oversight  of  program  administration 
We  also  Intend  to  oppose  any  administra- 
tive regulations  which  Impede  provision  of 
Congresslonally  mandated  programs. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  also  will 
work  (1)  for  enforcement  of  court  orders 
barring  impoundment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  children's  programs,  and  (2) 
for  specific  mechanisms  in  appropriationa 
bUl9  which  will  thwart  Impoundment. 

We  continue  to  support  the  concept  of 
categorical  grants  as  the  only  means  to  tar- 
get federal  funds  to  specific  needs.  We  do  not 
believe  reve;:ue-sharing  or  bloc  grants  are 
appropriate  mechanisms  for  social  welfare 
programs. 

V/e  shall  opp'jse  "budget  reform"  legisla- 
tion which  would  pre-empt  the  auihonty  of 
the  appropriations  committees  to  recommend 
to  Congress  how  federal  funds  should  be 
spent.  "Budget  Reform"  proposals  already 
enacted,  and  scheduled  for  House-Senate 
conference  reconciliation  early  in  the  new 
session,  would  enhance  the  power  of  the  most 
conservative  elements  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  channel  funds  away  from  human  serv- 
ices programs. 

We  shall  monitor  any  welfare  legislation 
which  emerges.  All  so-called  welfare  reform 
proposals  will  be  closely  examined  both  as  to 
their  pro.\lmate  impact  on  chUdren,  as  well 
as  their  long-term  effects  on  children  and 
youth,  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  otu-  entire 
society.  It  is  possible  that  the  American  Par- 
ents Committee,  along  with  a  few  other  or- 
ganizations, may  be  required  to  fiight  against 
aU  so-called  "welfare  proposals"  if,  upon 
examining  them,  we  find  them  to  be  detri- 
mental- to  children  or  to  their  parents. 

The  APC  continues  to  support  the  concept 
of  income  maintenance  for  families,  but  only 
at  levels  of  genuine  adequacy  and  without 
pumtlve  or  discriminatory  ellgibUity,  work, 
or  other  rea.ulrements. 

We  support  the  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional computerized  adoption  exchange 
twice  passed  by  the  senate.  We  urge  In- 
creased efforts  by  DHEW  and  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  per- 
manent family  and  to  facilitate  this  right 
with  Increased  attention  and  funding  for 
services  to  return  removed  children  to  their 
original  famUes  where  possible,  and  where 
not,  facilitate  early  adoptive  placement. 

We  wUl  continue  to  monitor  and  examine 
proposals  Intended  to  Improve  the  efficacy 
of  the  human  sen-Ices  delivery  system  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  recipient  chUdren 
and   families. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

After  two  years  of  stasis.  Congress  in- 
creased the  appropriation  'onder  the  Social 
Security  Act  Title  IV-B  for  child  welfare 
services  from  $46  million  to  $50  million.  (The 
Increase  resulted  from  Senate  appropriation 
of  $61  million,  which  was  reduced  to  $50 
million  in  conference  with  the  House,  where 
no  change  from  the  present  $46  mUUon  ap- 
propriation had  been  recommended  )  It 
.should  be  noted  that  authority  granted  the 
President  in  the  conference  report  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  any  HEW-Labor  program 
by  5  per  cent,  would  wipe  out  practically  all 
of  the  $4  million  Increase,  leaving  only  $1.5 
million  in  additional  funds,  or  a  $47.5  mUlion 
total.  Considering  that  tihe  authorization 
for  these  programs  is  $211  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  this  small  Increase  Is  hardly  a 
great  victory,  but  It  does  represent  an  expan- 
sion of  awareness  In  the  Congress  of  the 
Importance  of  the  services  provided  under 
Title  rv-B:   protective  services,  foster  care. 
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adoption  and  others.  The  American  Parents 
Committee  v. ill  attempt  to  build  on  this  rel- 
atnely  small  base  in  order  to  achieve  a 
larger  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

We  will  devcte  particular  attention  to  ob- 
taining adequate  appropriations  for  the  Child 
AbM.'^e  and  Prevention  Act  which  has  re- 
ce;.tly  pa^ed  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  rdso  will 
seek  House  passige  of  (and  appropriations 
for)  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  author- 
izing $36  million  over  three  year.s  for  re- 
search on  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(SIDS)  througii  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies. 

Social  Services:  In  the  first  session  of  the 
93rd  Congress  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee wa-s  actively  involved  in  efTorts  to 
saiegup.rd  t^e  scope,  financing  and  objectives 
of  Title  IV-A  social  services.  We  will  con- 
tinue this  effort  In  the  second  session,  direct- 
ing specific  attention  to  the  need  for  appro- 
pri.Ulon  of  the  full  $2.5  billion  allowed  under 
the  ceiling  enacted  by  Congress  in  1972.  We 
will  insist  upon  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment of  high  federal  standards  for  services, 
and  liberal  eligibility  criteria. 

Homemaker  Service:  The  APC  renews  its 
commitment  to  expansion  of  homemaker 
service  in  order  to  enable  children  to  remain 
In  or  return  to  their  own  homes,  rather  than 
be  committed  to  foster  homes  or  institu- 
tional Cure.  We  also  will  seek  reinstatement 
of  the  requirement  that  these  services  meet 
strong  national  quality  standards.  Only 
through  the  provision  of  homemaker  service, 
in  accord  with  national  standards,  can  the 
well-being  of  the  vulnerable  families  and 
ChUdren  served  be  protected. 

Daji  Care  Lict?nsing  Codes:  Model  day  care 
licensing  codes  developed  by  HEW  after  sev- 
eral controver.slPl  regional  meetings  whose 
representative  attendance  was  widely  ques- 
tioned, have  been  Issued  by  the  HEW  bep-.rt- 
mtnt  to  governors  of  the  states,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  codes  be  enacted  by  state 
legLslatures.  We  will  work  with  other  orga- 
nizations to  examine  the  need  for  truly 
"model"  day  care  licensing  codes,  and  we 
wUl  oppose  any  attempts  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  promulgate  codes  which  are 
inadequate. 

Headstart:  Headstart  rene-.val  will  be  the 
subject  of  extended  Congre-ssioral  consldera- 
tlo:i  In  1974.  The  American  Parents  Commit- 
tee will  urge  Congress  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram with  a  low  fee  schedule  allowing  a  broad 
socio-economic  mix  of  children  and  substan- 
tial funding.  We  believe  that  representatives 
of  the  children  who  are  subjects  of  the  re- 
search should  be  included  l:i  an  Advisory 
Board  that  would  oversee  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  the  research. 

Supplementary  Secnritii  Ivcome  (SSI)  : 
Starting  on  .January  1,  1974.  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  persons  are  eligible  for  federalized 
Income  supplements,  under  a  new  program 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1972,  growing  out  of 
H.R.  1,  the  "welfare  reform"  proposal.  Ti^e 
Social  Security  Administration  which  Is 
charged  with  admiiilstering  the  program,  ex- 
pected to  extend  benefits  to  a  quarter-  to  a 
half-million  disabled  clilldren.  However,  in 
order  to  make  these  cash  benefits  available, 
procedures  are  being  instituted  to  define 
child  disabilities.  The  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee l!itends  to  press  for  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  this  procram  for  children  o::e  of 
Its  principal  efforts  in  1974  and  to  sec  that 
outreach  efforts  are  sufficient  to  draw  In  every 
qualified  child.  It  v>ill  work  for  federal  poli- 
cies which  assist  the  States  to  supplement 
benefits  where  necessary  wlthotit  impairing 
the  child's  federal  entltiement. 

T^e  APC  ur.^es  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
fully  finance  domestic  programs  in  Vietnam 
to  provide  health  and  welfare  progranxs  to 
rehabilitate  Vietnamese   children   and   their 


families    who    have    suffered    Immeasurably 
from  the  war. 

CHILD  health 

With  the  anticipated  introduction  by  the 
Administration  of  r.  new  National  Health  In- 
surance proposal  early  in  the  new  session  of 
Congress,  that  issue  will  again  command  close 
scrutiny.  The  American  Parents  Committee 
Will  support  legislation  which  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  care  for  children,  under 
the  most  equitable  financing  arran-oment. 
We  believe  that  consolidation  of  Medicaid 
into  a  national  program  prliiclpally  shaped 
arouj  d  employer  contributions  would  arbi- 
trarily jeopardiye  accessibility  of  health  care 
for  children  of  pour  unemployed  mothers. 

.Another  major  health  measure  scheduled 
for  early  consideration  by  the  Congress  would 
consolidate  six  expiring  programs  Into  a 
'■■ealth  re- enue-sharing  program.  Tiiese  are: 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 
t!  c  Fam.ily  Planning  and  Population  Re- 
search -Act;  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Amen.dments  to  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Servi:es  and  Facilities  Construction  Act; 
amendm.ents  to  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  authorizing  migrant  health  pro- 
grams: and  Title  III,  authorizing  neighbor- 
hood healtii  centers;  and  Comprehensive 
Health  Services.  While  we  v.lll  support  the 
six  Individual  health  programs  which  would 
be  consolidated  in  the  bill,  we  will  oppose  the 
health  revenue-sh'iring  proposal. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health:  These  pro- 
grams have  been  of  special  concern  to  the 
American  Parents  Committee  for  many  years. 
Last  year  we  testified  vigorously  against  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  drastically  reduce 
these  services  by  eliminating  the  project 
grants  which  fund  programs  in  urban  areas. 
Decimation  of  the  program  was  averted,  but 
were  it  not  for  an  obscure  amendment  au- 
thorizing a  supplemental  appropriation, 
available  funds  v.ould  barely  have  covered 
cost  of  livi!ig  increases.  Recognizing  that 
food  and  energv-  chortages  pose  a  threat  to 
Infant  health,  we  will  work  for  more  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  Unmet  needs  of  adults 
usually  have  a  temporary  effect.  Unmet  r.eeds 
of  chUdren  are  frequently  growth-stunting 
and.  therefore,  lead  to  lifelong  damage. 

The  American  Prirents  Committee  also  will 
support  full  appropriations  for  the  En-.rr- 
gency  Health  Personnel  Ainendments  of  1972; 
the  Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972;  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development:  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and  Its 
scholarship  program. 

Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  program:  The  Office  of  Child 
Development  has  announced  plans  for  lim- 
ited Implementation  of  the  EPSDT  program 
authorized  by  Congress  under  the  Medicaid 
amendments  of  1967.  Initially,  only  children 
in  Headstart  programs  who  are  Medlcald- 
ellgible  will  be  entitled  to  the  services.  .Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee  believes  eligibility 
should  be  extended  beyond  children  in  Head- 
start;  we  will  work  for  inclusion  of  all 
Medicaid  children  In  the  program. 

Drng  Abu^e:  The  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee will  work  for  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  recently  extended  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act.  But  we  v^ill  register  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  legislation  which  atithorizes 
use  of  drugs  or  behavior  modification  tech- 
niques in  the  schools.  These  measures  pose 
constitutional  threats  t^  students'  rights  and 
misdirect  attention  from  efforts  to  deal  with 
causes  of  disciplinary  problems. 
education 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
Education  subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  expected  to  complete  their  :nten- 
sive  examination  of  the  ESEA  early  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  The  ESE.A,  a  land- 
mark of  the  Johnson  .AdmlnLstratlan,  has  for 
eight    years    tunneled    money    to    children 


otherwise  least  likely  to  e.xperiei-.ee  may.im-.im 
education  opporttinltles.  We  shall  encourage 
Congress  to  mal.itain  this  focus  by  retaining 
the  categorical  grant  svstem  utilized  In  the 
ESEA. 

Education  c/  the  Hardicapped:  .Also  to  be 
considered  with  the  Elemenlnry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  are  amendments  ex- 
tending for  three  years  the  Educatinn  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  (P.L.  91-230),  which 
Include  authorlzaticn  of  $75  million  for  early 
childhood  education,  and  $27  5  million  for 
special  programs  for  childrsn  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  The  American  Parents 
Committee  fully  supports  extension  cf  this 
legislation,  and  will  work  for  full  appropria- 
tions for  programs  which  it  authorizes  for 
-handicapped  children.  We  urge  retention  of 
AFDC  ai  one  of  the  factors  1. .eluded  in  de- 
vising the  formula  for  fund  silocation.  Allo- 
cation to  the  various  States  should  he  based 
on  5  970  census  figures. 

Compulsory  Atterdance  Age:  The  failure 
of  the  public  schools  to  meet  the  reeds  of 
many  students  has  given  rise  to  recom- 
mendations from  several  quarters  for  lower- 
ing the  ago  for  compulsory  school  at- 
ter.dance  and  eligibility  for  employment 
duri:ig  school  hours  from  16  vears  to  14 
years  and  for  establishing  alter:-atiye3  in 
some  variation  of  work  programs.  For  a  gen- 
eration that  matures  earlier  but  kept  in  a 
depe::dent  status  longer  than  previous  gen- 
erations, there  Is  likewise  a  nee<^  for  a 
greater  nieasure  of  developmental'  experi- 
e;ices  outside  of  school.  Tlaerefore.  we  will 
support  efforts  to  modernize  school  at- 
tendance and  youth  employment  legislation 
that  provide  the  flexibility  for  m^aximizing 
the  opportunities  for  alternatives  for  those 
youths  needing  them,  but  we  shall  oppose 
those  chaiiges  that  will  destroy  protection 
agai!.st  oppressive  child  la'oor  or  will  en- 
courage the  employment  of  youth  at  the 
expense  of  adults.  Including  the  payment  of 
lower  wages.  In  short,  we  shall  seek  to  bal- 
ance increased  opportunity  with  vigilant 
protection. 

Busing:  Under  the  guise  of  energy  con- 
.servation,  the  House  approved  an  ame:id- 
me;it  to  an  energy  bill  which  prohibits  the 
allocation  of  fuel  for  the  transportation  "of 
anv  public  school  student  to  a  school  farther 
than  the  public  school  closest  to  his  home." 
The  American  Parents  Committee  will  urge 
Senate  conferees  to  reject  this  amendment, 
and  we  will  strenuously  oppose  efforts  to  at- 
tach anti-busing  measures  to  any  other 
legislation. 

Vouchers  and  Ferformarce  Contracting: 
All  legislation  with  an  educational  impact, 
including  child  development  programs,  must 
steer  clear  of  the  various  questionable 
schemes  that  have  been  put  fortli  during  the 
last  few  years  such  as:  bloc  grants,  revenue- 
sharing,  vouchers,  and  performance  con- 
tracting. Until  appropriate  legi&latic  i  is  en- 
acted, the  American  Parents  Committee  will 
fight  all  Inadequate  substitutes. 

NUIKITION 

Several  major  achievements  were  made 
last  year  In  child  feeding  programs:  higher 
eligibility  scales  for  school  lunch  participa- 
tion; extension  of  the  school  milk  program 
to  day  care  centers:  cash-nut  for  schools  that 
are  unable  to  receive  commodities:  a  special 
appropriation  for  cafeteria  equipment  v>-lch 
will  enable  more  schools  to  partlclpa'e  in 
the  lunch  program:  funds  for  free  a-^.d  re- 
duced price  meals;  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

However,  organizations  concerned  with 
child  nutrition  are  all  too  aw.ire  that  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
these  purposes  often  are  left  unused  in  the 
Tre.^sury  by  the  Department  of  Agric^ilture. 
In  other  instances  USDA  subverts  the  intent 
of  Congress  by  publishing  regulations  which 
cripple  food  programs.  The  American  Par- 
ents Committee  continues  to  regard  these  &a 
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de,pu-ubie  practices  and  pledges  to  join  with 
other  orga:-.izatloi.s  in  fighting  them 

Implementation  of  the  supplementary 
.eedmg  program  for  women,  infants  and 
children  iWICi  has  begun  after  a  delav  of 
nearly  15  mo:Uhs.  the  American  Pare'it-- 
Committee  will  work  for  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  this  crucial  program-  First 
we  believe  WIC  should  be  administered  not 
by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  but  bv  HEW 
which  has  the  requisite  health  and  dlaenos- 
tic  expertLse.  .Second.  WIC  should  be  in- 
cluded under  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams as  a  mandatory  project.  Third,  the 
program  should  be  shifted  from  a  research 
to  a  service  orientation.  And  finally,  addi- 
tional protein  foods,  such  as  tuna  flsh  and 
peanut  butter,  should  be  added  to  ellEible 
Items. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  will 
support  legislation  authorizing  higher  reim- 
bursement rates  for  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs,  which  presently  are  sub- 
ject to  language  which  Inequitably  allocates 
funds.  We  also  will  support  reiiistatement 
of  the  "especially  needy"  program,  which 
makes  available  extra  funds  for  schools  in 
which  almost  all  students  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  meals.  These  funds,  previously 
provided  under  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Service  established  by  the  Eco.iomic 
Opportunity  Act.  were  omitted  from  the 
School   Lunch   Act  last  year. 

Supplemental  Food  Program:  The  Agricul- 
tural and  Constimer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(farm  bill)  requires  that,  starting  July  1, 
1974.  all  counties  must  switch  from  comniod- 
ity  food  programs  to  food  stamps.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  be  cut  off  from  supple- 
mental foods  167.000  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers  and  their  children.  Enactment  of 
the  WIC  program  is  cited  as  the  reason  for 
abandoning  the  supplemental  program,  even 
though  WIC  projects  have  been  awarded  only 
to  areas  where  there  is  no  e.xlsting  supple- 
mental food  program.  The  American  Parents 
Committee  will  Join  with  other  concerned 
organizations  to  seek  continuation  of  the 
supplemental  food  program:  to  continue  au- 
thorizations allowing  USDA  to  buy  supple- 
mental commodities  at  market  prices;  and 
to  provide  funds  for  administration  of  sup- 
plemental food  programs  (These  funds  pre- 
viously were  provided  under  the  Economic 
Opportui'.ity  Act  i 

On  a  long-term  basi.s.  American  Parents 
Comnattee  will  support  efforts  to  extend 
federally-funded  food  programs  to  publi- 
and  private  non-profit  residential  children  = 
institutions 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Juvenile  Justice:  The  American  Parents 
Committee  wiU  continue  to  ."support  legisla- 
tion creating  a  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice,  which  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
early  in  the  new  session.  S.  821.  the  principal 
bill,  would  provide  fund  authorizations  for 
additional  federal -supported  training  for  Ju- 
venile court  personnel,  with  special  emphasis 
on  upgrading  bo*h  the  quality  and  quantity 
or  probation  officers  attached  to  Juvenile 
courts.  It  would  also  be  the  first  natlona' 
clearmghouse  for  Information  on  proven- 
effective  programs  on  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency 

The  American  Parents  Committee  also 
supports  the  Runaway  Youth  Act.  which  may 
be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  BU:  The  Runaway  Youth  Act 
would  strengthen  In-^rstate  reporting  and 
interstate  services  for  parents  of  runaway 
children:  authorize  research  en  the  size  of 
the  runaway  youth  problem;  and  provide 
establishment,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  temporary  housing  and  coinseling  serv- 
ices for  trai..':ient  youth 

UNICEF:  Because  of  widespread  famine  In 
^he  Arri'.ai.  Sahe:.  and  continuing  crises  'n 
Bangladesh— mast  recently,  flooding— the 
American  Parents  Committee  will  work  for 
appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  of  *18 


million  as  the  United  States'  contribution  to 

the  United  Nations'  Children's  Fund  (UNI- 
CEF). Last  minute  action  by  the  conference 
committee  last  year  ehminated  the  $3  mUUon 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1974  approved  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  allowed  for  the 
$18  million  contribution. 

Family  Planning:  The  American  Parents 
Committee  continues  to  support  renewal  of 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued until  June  30.  1674.  under  a  one-vear 
extension.  The  bill  ha«  been  under  consid- 
eration separately  in  the  Senate,  but  in  com- 
bination with  six  other  bills  in  a  health  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  In  the  House.  We  shall 
oppose  the  revenue-sharing  approach,  but  m 
the  event  that  it  prevails,  we  will  work  for 
retention  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  fam- 
ily planning  act. 

HEW  Reorganisation-  In  concert  with 
other  concerned  organizations,  the  American 
Parents  Committee  will  alert  Congress  to  the 
apparent  violation  of  congressional  intent 
resultmg  from  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
programs  in  HEW  affecting  children  and 
their  families.  Plans  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  eliminate  an  Identifiable  program 
staff  at  the  regional  a$  well  as  the  federal 
level  for  Maternal  anfl  Child  Health  pro- 
grams and  for  other  programs  authorized  bv 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  program 
personnel  who  v^iii  be  assigned  to  other  re- 
spo:.,slbilities.  The  APC  recommends  that 
there  be  an  Identifiable  administrative  unit 
in  each  regional  office  responsible  for  each 
program  for  children  and  families,  and  that 
those  units  be  staffed  by  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  competent  and  experienced  profes- 
sionals. *^ 

Because  many  deplorable  conditions  affect- 
ing children  are  not  easily  remedied  by  legis- 
lation, the  APC  will  work  closely  with  orga- 
nizations engaged  in  litigation  'on  behalf  of 
juveniles,  especially  wUere  Issues  of  social 
policy  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  issues  are 
( 1 )  challenges  to  statutes  which  permit  the 
incarceration  of  children  in  training  schools 
and  reformatories  who  have  not  broken  the 
law;  (2)  the  condltioniB  of  confinement  In 
Juvenile  institutions;  O)  the  enforcement  of 
rights  accorded  by  the  landmark  ca.se  of  In 
re:  Gault.  such  as  the  right  to  counsel-  (4) 
forcing  the  State  to  provide  services  to  chil- 
dren m  their  own  homes  before  dissolving 
families;  (5|  the  right  of  children  In  foster 
care  and  institutions  to  a  permanent  family 
wherever  possible,  either  through  expeditious 
adoptions  or  return  to  their  families 

This  paragraph  on  Day  Care  should  have 
Codes''^^'"^^'^    ^^^°''^   """^    '^"'■^    ttcenstng 

Day  Care:  Although  chances  for  a  good  de- 
velopmental day  care  bUl  are  slight  the 
American  Parents  Committee  will,  when  the 
timing  is  most  advantageous,  work  with 
other  orgrinlzations  for  a  high-quality  pro- 
gram containing  comprehensive  develop- 
mental components,  adequate  funding  and 
retention  of  the  1968  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements.  We  note  with  con- 
cern a  possible  trend  toward  Inclusion  of 
day  care  as  an  optional  service  in  such  leg- 
islation as  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
of  1973.  without  any  requirements  as  to  qual- 
ity. Again  we  will  insist  upon  languages  re- 
quiring enforcement  of  the  1968  Federal  In- 
teragency  Day  Care  Requirements 
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WHO  WILL  PROGRAM  THE 
PROGRAMERS? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Presi(3ent  it 
'.va.s  my  great  plea.sqre  to  appear  this 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Right.s  chaired  b.v  my  verj- 
goo(i  friend,  the  .senior  Senator  "from 
North  Caroiina   <Mr.  Ervin'.  The  sub- 


ject of  my  testimony  4"as  privacy  and  the 
computer. 

In  a  line  of  decisions  going  back  a«  fa'- 
as  1891.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  time  and  again 
that  a  fundamental  right  of  personal 
privacy  does  exist  under  the  Constitution 
It  was  the  theme  of  my  testimony  today 
that  as  we  move  closer  to  a  personal 
data-banked  society,  privacy  must  be 
planned  beforehand.  It  is  for  ias  to  deter- 
mine today  just  how  much  freedom  shall 
remain  for  the  individual  in  the  future 
I  urged  that  we  must  take  action  now  to 
program  the  programers  while  there  is 
still  privacy  to  cherish. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  thinks  about 
it,  he  is  immediately  aware  that  a  data- 
bank society  is  nearly  upon  us  now.  De- 
tails of  our  health,  our  education,  our 
employment,  our  taxes,  our  telephone 
calls,  our  insurance,  our  banking  and 
financial  transactions,  pension  contribu- 
tions, our  books  borrowed,  our  airline 
and  hotel  reservations,  our  professional 
societies,  our  family  relationships,  all  are 
being  stored  in  computer  systems  at  this 
time;  and  unless  these  computers  are 
specifically  programed  to  erase  unwant- 
ed information,  these  details  from  our 
past  can  at  any  time  be  reassembled  to 
confront  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  committee 
to  answer  the  challenge  of  protecting 
personal  privacy  in  the  computer  age  by 
enacting  a  Federal  code  of  safeguard  re- 
quirements for  automated  personal  data 
sy.stems.  which  would  be  the  first  law  of 
its  kind  in  America.  In  my  testimony.  I 
also  asked  the  committee  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  social  security  number  as 
a  national  population  identifier  and  I 
called  upon  the  President  to  take  certain 
immediate  steps  regarding  computers 
used  by  Federal  agencies  which  would 
protect  the  right  of  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  the  specifics  of  the  safe- 
guards which  I  have  recommended,  and 
the  reasons  for  establishing  them,  are  all 
set  forth  in  the  complete  text  of  the  testi- 
mony which  I  offered  this  morning.  In 
order  that  all  Senators  can  consider  the 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  together  with  accompanying 
footnotes  shall  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Will  Procr.am  the  Programers? 
Testimony  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional  Rights.  March  6,   ld74 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  you 
today  in  your  latest  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  Computers  and  Privacy,  a  matter  which  I 
believe  you  Investigated  extensively  In  1971. 
Though   the  primary  focus  of  your  current 
hearings  is  upon  the  use  of  criminal  Justice 
data  banks,  I  know  you  are  interested  In  the 
genera!   subject   of  personal   data  bank  sys- 
tems and  the  ominous  trend  to  national  pop- 
ulation numbering. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  devote  my  testimony 
to  this  broader  subject  becau.se  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  S.  2810,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  this  subcommittee,  to  establish 
safeguards  for  the  individual  regarding  the 
keeping,  use  and  accuraoy  of  automated  per- 
sonal data  systems  of  ijjl  types.  The  credit 
for  having  initiated  the  blllshould  honestly 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  (jf  my  son.  Congress- 
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man  Goldwater.  Jr.,  who  first  introduced  it 
in  the  House  last  September. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  speaking  about 
an  alarmist's  flight  of  fantasy.  The  computer 
era  is  already  upon  us.  There  are  currently 
150.000  computers  in  use  in  the  United 
States  -  and  some  350,000  remote  data  ter- 
minals. -  Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
there  will  be  250.000  computers  and  800.000 
terminals  by  1975.'  Over  10',  of  all  business 
expendittires  on  new  plants  and  equipment 
in  .'Vmerica  is  currently  spent  on  the  com- 
puter and  its  subsidiary  systems.' 

Revolutionary  changes  in  data  storage  have 
taken  place  or  .are  imminent.  Computer  stor- 
age devices  now  exist  which  make  it  entirely 
practicable  to  record  thousands  of  millions 
of  characters  of  information,  and  to  have  the 
whole  of  this  always  available  for  instant 
retrieval.  For  example,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  reported  in  1972  "that  it  is  tech- 
nologically possible  today,  especially  with  re- 
cent advances  in  mass  storage  memories,  to 
build  a  computerized,  on-line  hie  containing 
the  compacted  equivalent  of  20  pages  of 
typed  information  about  the  personal  his- 
tory and  selected  activities  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranging the  system  so  that  any  single  record 
could  be  retrieved  in  about  30  seconds."- 

On  larger  systems  today,  the  basic  unit 
of  time  measurement  is  the  nanosecond— one 
billionth  of  a  second.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
conceive  but  one  nanosecond  is  to  one  second 
that  one  second  is  to  33  years!  '• 

Distance  is  no  obstacle.  Communications 
circuits,  telephone  lines,  radio  waves,  even 
laser  beams,  can  be  used  to  carry  information 
in  bvUk  at  speeds  which  can  match  the  com- 
puter's own.  Cross-country.  trans-Atlantic, 
and  inter-stellar  transmission  between  com- 
puter units  is  not  only  feasible,  but  It  is 
being  done. 

Time  sharing  is  normal.  The  time  sharing 
systems  with  which  we  are  familiar  today 
are  adequate  for  up  to  200  users  who  are 
working  at  the  same  time.  But  we  are  now 
iiearirig  of  a  system  whereby  it  is  feasible  for 
there  to  be  several  thousands  of  simulta- 
neous users  or  terminals." 

An  international  body  of  experts  who  sur- 
veyed this  subject  in  1971  concluded  that 
ii  is  likely  that,  within  the  next  20  years, 
m  -  of  the  recorded  information  in  the 
\v,  rid  will  be  on  computers  and  more  than 
ha'.f  the  telephone  calls  will  be  communi- 
cations to  and  from  computers.' 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  and  me? 
How  are  we  personally  involved  or  associated 
with  these  developments?  All  we  have  to  do 
15  think  of  our  dally  lives. 

Details  of  cur  health,  our  education,  our 
employment,  our  taxes,  our  telephone  calls, 
our  insurance,  our  bankinp  and  financial 
transactions,  pension  contributions,  our 
bool:s  borrowed,  oi'.r  airline  and  hotel  re.ser- 
vatlons,  our  professional  focietles.  our  fam- 
ily relationships,  all  are  being  hnndled  by 
computers  right  now. 

.\?  to  strictly  governmental  records,  it  was 
calculated  in  1967  that  there  were  over  3.1 
billion  records  on  Individual  .Americans 
scored  in  at  least,  1.755  different  t>-pes  of 
Federal  agency  files."  Need  I  remind  anyone 
that  unless  these  computers,  both  govern- 
ment and  private,  are  specifically  program- 
med to  erase  tinwanted  history,  the.^e  detail' 
from  our  past  can  at  any  time  be  reas-^embled 
to  confront  us? 

-Also,  I  might  mention  census  data,  which 
most  of  us  think  as  belnt'  sacrosanct  Even 
cen.sus  statistics,  forbidden  hv  law  from  dis- 
clasure  in  Identifiable  form,  can  he  quite  rc- 
vea;ing. 

T'le  Census  Bureau  operates  a  poptOar  line 
of  bvtsiness  selling  statistical  summaries 
broken  down  into  census  tracts  covering 
"rban  neighborhoods  as  small  as  a  thousand 
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families  each.  Any  person  or  any  organization 
can  purchase  this  information  wliich.  while 
not  containing  specific  names,  does  give  a 
detailed  outline  of  a  small  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation, with  size  and  type  of  housing,  the 
way  people  travel  to  work,  their  type  rf  work, 
their  ages  and  sexes,  all  In  a  given  nelghbor- 
liood." 

This  information  could  be  very  valuable  to 
those  who  would  manipulate  or  influence  so- 
cial conduct.  Matching  other  lists  wliich  el- 
ready  exist,  relatively  simple  computing 
equipment  can  enable  anyone  wanting  to 
know  to  determine  the  location  of  all  per- 
sons in  a  small  category.  ■  Thus,  we  can  lose 
our  anonymity  without  kr.owlng  it.  Without 
our  awareness,  we  become  vulnerable  to  the 
possibility  that  this  information  can  be  put 
to  use  by  administrative  planners  or  policy 
makers  for  purposes  of  our  social  manipula- 
tion or  conditioning. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  1966,  the  then  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  brought  before  Congress 
a  comprehensive  proposal  to  create  a  vast 
computerized  national  data  center  whicii 
would  serve  at  least  20  dlfTerent  federal 
agencies.'-  The  people  who  proposed  and 
evaluated  this  recommendation  for  the  gov- 
ernment, testified  at  House  hearings  on  the 
matter  that  there  was  no  way  to  avoid  keep- 
ing records  about  specific  individuals  and 
Kidividual  attributes  in  this  data  center. 
Each  of  the  gover.iment  witnesses  admitted 
that  the  records  that  would  be  included  In 
the  central  data  bank  would  leave  a  trail 
back  to  particular  individuals.'- 

.Although  this  idea  was  put  aside  for  the 
moment,  after  being  exposed  in  t'.ie  glare  of 
Congressional  scrutiny,  the  time  to  think 
about  the  future  is  now.  We  must  design  the 
safeguards,  and  set  the  standards,  of  personal 
privacy  now  while  a  national  numbering 
system  is  still  only  a  mental  concept.  We 
must  program  the  programmers  while  there 
is  still  son.e  personal  liberty  left. 

The  quest ;on  we  mtist  face  was  posed  by 
Malcolm  Warner  and  Michael  Stor.e.  a  be- 
havioral scientist  and  a  computer  acientist, 
who  ask  in  their  book.  The  Data  Bank  So- 
ciety: 

"If  one  central  source  has  all  the  data 
concernl:ig  our  life-history,  and  is  bent  upon 
regulating  our  behavior  to  conform  to  the 
prescribed  goals  of  society,  how  can  this  be 
opposed?  Only  by  the  society  demanding 
that  sufficient  thought  be  taken  before  the 
threat  becomes  a  fait  accompli."  " 

What  these  writers  recogp.ire  is  that  a 
welfare-statism  sotiety,  in  order  to  control 
its  members,  needs  Information.  Total  con- 
trol reqvilres  total  Information.  On  the  basis 
of  this  informatio;!.  conclusions  can  be 
drawn,  plans  can  be  made,  for  directing  us.'- 
Other  writers  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
Paul  Muller  arid  H.  Kuhlmann,  writing  in 
the  Tn'ernatioi'.al  Social  Science  Journal, 
conclude  that : 

"Integrated  information-bank  systems,  at 
least  looked  at  from  the  aspect  of  privacy, 
might  bring  with  them  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  one-sided  alteration  of  the  relationship 
between  institutions  and  indivicr.als.  with 
tr.e  possibility  of  the  individtials'  becoming 
open  to  scrutiny  by  the  institutions,  while 
the  institutions  themselves  remained  as  com- 
plex and  'iiiscrutible'  as  before  .   . 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  m'-.st  be  alert  to  Is 
that  the  compviter  society  could  come  abotit 
almost  by  accident,  as  computers  proliferate 
and  integrate. 

We  did  not  start  to  build  a  nationwide 
telegraph  network  in  the  1840's.  only  In- 
dependent tcle.-raph  links.  But  it  wais  not 
long  before  we  had  an  integrated  national 
network 

We  did  not  start  to  build  a  nationwide  tele- 
phone system   in   the   I890's    Yet.   today   we 
have  a  highly  Integrated  telephone  network. 
Automated  information  systems  have  the 
same  qualities  as  commvinltatlons  systems. 


It  is  cheaper  to  share  Information  by  tying 
together  independent  systems  than  by  build- 
ing a  great  number  of  duplicative  systems.'' 

Thus,  we  are  building  today  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  separate  automated  Information  sys- 
tems in  the  private  and  government  sectors 
that  closely  follow  the  pattern  to  the  present 
integrated  ccmmunicatlons  structure.  The  di- 
rection of  growth  is  clear.  Increasicsly.  data 
stored  hi  computer  memory  banks  is  being 
shared  by  several  users. ="  Independei.  credit 
systems  built  to  cover  small  areas  nnd  it 
economical  to  cross-connect.  Airline  systems 
swap  information  back  and  forth  to  get  res- 
ervation information  on  lndividuai-=. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  summer  of 
1972.  the  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists, in  publishing  a  study  on  the  right  to 
privacy  in  ten  Western  nations,  concluded 
that:  "The  latest  and  potentially  the  great- 
est threat  to  privacy  Is  the  recording,  storing, 
and  dissemination  of  personal  information  by 
computers."  '" 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the  theme  of  my  testi- 
mony that,  as  we  move  closer  and  closer  to  a 
fully  data-banked  society,  privacy  must  be 
planned  beforehand.  It  is  for  us  to  determine 
today  Just  how  much  freedom  shall  remain 
for  the  individual  in  the  future 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  propose  to  answer 
this  challerge  by  legislating  into  law  a  Fed- 
eral code  of  safeguard  requirements  for  auto- 
mated personal  data  systems,  the  first  law  of 
its  kind  in  America.- 

My  proposal  is  generally  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Automated  Personal 
Data  Systems  of  the  Department  of  HEW. 
This  landmark  report,  canvassing  the  total 
impact  on  the  individual,  is  a  logical  start- 
ing point  from  which  Congress  can  begin  to 
mold  its  own  solutions. 

The  basic  proposals  of  the  Secretary's  Com- 
mittee, as  I  have  lncorp>oraied  them  into 
S.  2810.  are  these: 

1  There  must  be  no  personal  data  sys- 
tem whose  very  existence  Is  secret. 

2  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual 
to  find  out  what  information  about  him  Is 
in  a  record  and  how  that  Information  is  to 
be  used 

3.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual 
to  correct  Information  about  him.  if  It  Is 
erroneous. 

4.  There  must  t>e  a  record  of  every  signifi- 
cant access  to  any  personal  data  in  the 
system,  including  the  identity  of  all  persons 
and  organizations  to  whom  access  has  been 
given. 

5.  There  mtist  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  prevent  information  about  him  collected 
for  one  purpose  from  being  used  for  other 
purnoses.  without  his  consent. 

The  only  exception  which  my  bill  would 
make  from  these  ceneral  rules  Is  where  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  protect  a  broader 
national  interest  in  the  public  safety,  par- 
ticularly In  the  categories  of  classified  for- 
eign affairs  and  defense  secrets  and  criminal 
Justice  records  which  are  pertinent  to  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  purposes  If  the  ex- 
emptions of  my  bill  are  not  broad  enough. 
I  am  willing  to  make  needed  chanees  for  the 
public  safety  ^  In  this  time  of  highly  orga- 
nized criminal  forces  who  are  mobile  world- 
wide. I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  not  tie 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  protect  us 
in  back  of  themselves. - 

Mr  Chairm.an.  another  Important  provi- 
sion of  my  bill  would  stop  the  growlne  use 
of  the  soda!  security  number  as  a  national 
population  identifier  There  already  have 
been  issued  a  total  of  160.000.000  social  secu- 
rity numbers  to  living  .Americans''" 

These  ntimbers  are  used  not  only  for  the 
social  security  program,  but  for  State  un- 
employment Insurance  proTams;  for  Federal 
and  State  taxpayer  Identlf.catlon;  for  Identi- 
fication of  all  Civil  Service  employees:  for 
registration    of    all    purchasers    of    United 
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states  Savings  Bonds  and  other  government 
securities;  to  identify  FAA  pUot  records:  to 
IdentUy  all  recipients  of  State  old  age  assist- 
ance and  medicare  benefits;  to  Identify  the 
retirement  records  of  all  Civil  Service  re- 
tirees; for  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
admission  numbers;  to  locate  the  medical 
histories  of  manv  Indians:  as  the  Service 
number  of  all  military  personal:  to  identify 
all  customers  of  banks,  of  savings  and  loan 
associations,  of  credit  unions,  and  of  brokers 
and  dealers  In  securities;  for  use  In  receiving 
drivers  licenses;  to  Identify  all  applicants 
and  beneaciaries  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams: to  identify  aliens  working  In  the 
United  States:  and  to  identify  children  In 
the  ninth  grade  and  above  In  many  school 
systems,  among  other  uses  not  mentioned." 
No  statute  or  administrative  rule  prohibits 
vse  of  the  account  number  In  ether  record 
systems.  Indeed,  an  Executive  Order  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  Is  still  In  effect  requiring 
that  anv  Federal  agency  establishing  a  new 
system  for  personal  Identification  must  use 
the  Social  Security  number,=" 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  halt  this  drift 
toward  reducing  eac*!  person  to  a  number. 
Professor  Charles  Reich  has  aptiv  referred 
to  the  idea  of  giving  each  person  "a  popula- 
tion number  as  tying  a  tin  can  around  him. 
All  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  would  have  this 
tin  can  Jangllns  along  behind  him.  We  would 
all  become  marked  individuals." 

A  national  population  number  would  de- 
prive us  of  what  anonymity  we  each  retain 
as  Individuals.  Once  Identifiable  to  the  ad- 
ministrator !n  government  or  business,  by  an 
exclusive  number,  we  would  become  vulner- 
able— to  bcine  located  wherever  we  are,  to 
being  manipulated,  to  being  conditioned,  to 
being  coerced. 

It  t-?  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
order  for  the  Individual  to  truly  e:{lst.  seme 
reserve  of  privacy  must  be  guaranteed  to 
him.  Privacy  i^s  vital  for  the  flourishing  of 
the  individual  personality." 

By  privacy.  I  mean  the  great  common  law 
tradition  that  a  person  has  a  right  not  to 
b«  defamed  whether  It  be  bv  a  machine  or 
a  person.  I  mean  the  right  "to  be  let  alone"— 
from  In-.rusions  by  Big  Brother  in  all  his 
guises. »  I  mean  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  dlaclostire  of  Information  given  by 
an  Individual  In  circumstances  of  confidence 
and  against  disclosure  of  Irrelevant  embar- 
rassing facts  relating  to  one's  own  private 
life,  both  elements  having  been  included  In 
the  authoritative  definition  of  privacy  agreed 
upon  by  the  Jnt-rnatlonal  Commission  of 
Jurists  at  Its  world  conference  of  May,  1967  » 
By  privacy  I  also  m-ian  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  referred  to  as  the  embodiment  of 
"our  respect  for  the  Inviolability  of  the  hu- 
man personality"  *  and  as  a  right  which  Is 
•  so  rooted  In  the  traditions  and  conscience 
of  our  people  as  to  be  ranked  as  furda- 
menial."  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  privacy  by  enacting  the  safe- 
guards I  have  proposed.  In  addition.  I  call 
upon  the  Executive  Branch  to  take  the  fol- 
lowUig  Immediate  steps. 

First,  the  President  should  announce 
privacy  requirements  under  section  ill  of 
the  FeJeral  Property  and  Admlni?trative 
Senlces  Act  of  1949,  which  allows  him  to 
establish  "uniform  Federal  au.omatic  data 
processing  standards"  for  all  .computers  used 
by  Federal  agencies.  Second,  a  Citizens  Guide 
to  FUes  should  be  Issued  by  each  government 
agency,  specLTylng  the  nature  of  each  of  its 
£j.es  containing  Information  about  Indi- 
viduals; the  class  and  number  of  persons 
covered,  the  uses  to  which  the  file  Is  puf 
and  wheiher  individuals  have  access  to  any 
of  their  records  In  the  fUe."  Third  the  Presi- 
dent Should  cancel  the  Executive  Order  of 
IJ«  which  now  spreads  the  use  of  the  social 
security  number.  "^^^ 

What  we  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  privacy  to  a  data  bank  society  must 
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be  planned.  Privacy,  as  liberty,  is  all  too 
easily  lost.  I  urge  that  you  act  now  while 
there  is  stUl  privacy  to  cberlsh. 

FOOTNOtES 

'  This  estimate  refers  to  private  and  gov- 
ernment computers,  including  mini-com- 
puters. Source:  Congressional  Reference 
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^M.  Warner  and  M.  Sttne,  The  Data  Bank 
Society,  at  33  (1970). 

"A.  Westin  and  M.  Baker,  Databanks  in  a 
Free  Society.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Project  on  Computer  Databanks,  at  3''7 
(1972). 

*  The  Data  Bank  Society,  at  41. 
'■Databanks  in  a  Free  Society,  at  320-21 

(Emphasis  in  original.) 
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Hi.,!  ts  of  Citizens."  Repoft  of  the  Secretarv-s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Automated  Personal 
Data  Systems,  at  293  (July.  1973) 

■^  Jd..  at  293-94. 

"  See  generally  "The  Ccmputer  and  Inva- 
slon  Of  Prlv:.cy."  Hearings  Before  a  Subco^. 
of  the  Comm.  on  Govern..  Operations,  House 
aoe^K   ^"^""'^     ■''■    ^^'"^   ''°''^-    2"d    Sess 

'Vd..  at  96-98,  112. 

•■  The  Data  Bank  Society   at  73 

"/d..  at  214-15. 

'•XXIV  IntT  Social  Scl.  596  (1972) 

""The  Computer  and  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy," at  121-22.  "  1    ui    m 

■*  In  1972,  a  National  Academv  of  Sclen-es 
^^^.^^-rf'^  Computer  Databanks  concluded 
^h«;,n.  the  Increased  feasibllltv  of  data 

eSec  ?f  \J^^'  ^'V  ""'  *^^  '"°^t  important 
df.HLi^^'}'"  '"   computer  technology 

^T.V  \''^''^  ^'^^^  y^"^"  Databanks  in  a 
Free  Society,  at  342. 

'"XXIV  Infl.  Social  Scl.  J  578  (19721 
-In    1973.   Sweden   adopted   thton/y  ex- 
isting nationwide  statute  aimed  speciflcanv 
at  the  regulation  of  computerized  pe^onal 
fng  proS^m.-  ^'^  ''^  ^  "-""^"^  '"--- 

J'l'^i.  ^^'^  connection.  I  .suggest  that  all  bills 
on  privacy  before  the  committee  be  tested 

activ^Ues      '''""''  °'  ^"^^  ^^^  enforcement 

r.ZZ  ^''/^™P'«>  take  the  case  of  the  police 

P?cT.a"nilno,?'"f  **^  *  ''•"'^'^  '^'^'^^"t  to 
Pecna.    nilnol,?,    when    a   motorist   reported 

•eh  cfe'■Th".^''  ""''.?  «'de,swlped  by  another 
«,!tJ^  K.T  «^'''"''"^^*'"«  ^f^t^er  found  an 
r^^J^.'^VL'l.^^f'"^  '^«  description  approxi- 
mately 18  blocks  from  the  scene  and  immed  - 

S/lMt"""""^'*'  *=^^^*  °^  «  'l«n^e  Plate 
found  hidden  under  the  s«at  This  check-  iPrt 

to  information  that  the  drivers  of  the  ear 
viJLT^T'"  'f  ^  homicide  case.  The  IndU 
vldua.s  later  admitted  that  they  had  partic  - 
pated  in  the  murder  and  ftbbery  of  a  young 
woman  and  the  theft  of  Her  car.  Under  thi 
language  of  one  of  the  blBs  now  before  the 

Z'^ZTt-  ^-  f ''■  *^'^  «nformatlon  could 
not  have  been  given. 

Neither  arrest,  nor  crlnjlnal  history  rec- 
ord information  cculd  ha*'e  been  disclosed 
in  this  case  because  the  requesting  ofS^-er  did 
not  arrest,  detain,  or  commence  criminal 
proceedings  a-alnst  the  occupants  of  the  car 
before  requesting  the  Information  as  re- 
quired by  section  202.  Since  there  were  no 


outstanding  arrest  warrants  in  this  case,  not 
even  wanted  persons  Information  could  have 
been  supplied.  (Section  102  (13).) 

Unless  a  very  broad  Interpretation  Is  given 
to  S.  2963.  it  would  also  prohibit  many  other 
proper  inquiries  by  police  officers.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  pre-arrest  inquiries  made  while  mere- 
ly following  a  car  or  after  a  motorist  is 
stopped  for  a  minor  traffic  matter,  perhaps 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  warning.  I 
have  come  across  many  cases  where  State 
Police  troopers  have  used  their  Judgment  in 
these  situations  to  run  an  Information  check 
and  have  found  that  the  driver  "of  the  car 
was  wanted  to  a  city  hundreds  of  miles  away 
on  charges  of  armed  robl>ery,  rape,  or  mur- 
der. Also,  we  must  consider  the  pre-arrest 
situation  where  police  tovcstigators  must  be 
able  to  determine,  before  approaching  a  sus- 
pect, whether  he  may  be  armed  and  danger- 
ous. 

Both  S.  2963  and  S.  2964  require  that  all 
criminal  Justice  Information  must  be  sealed, 
after  specified  periods  of  jears,  on  the  basis 
that  the  Information  is  "unlikely  to  provide 
a  reiisble  guide  to  the  behavior  of  the  in- 
dividual." 

This  unverified  assumption  Is  Ignorant  or 
uncaring  of  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of 
criminal  repeaters  commit  their  subsequent 
crimes  after  the  time  periods  of  the  bills. 
Though  access  to  sealed  Information  may  be 
granted  by  court  warrants,  the  mechanics  of 
the  sealing  procedures  woiUd  often  make  it 
Impossible  for  the  police  to  know  what  flies 
to  ask  for  or  to  reach  the  files  to  time. 

The  sealing  provisions  of  S.  2963  and 
and  S.  2964  also  appear  to  be  based  upon  an 
assumption  that  failure  to  prosecute  or  con- 
vict an  accused  v/lthin  a  specified  time  In- 
variably means  that  the  arrest  was  un- 
founded. To  the  contrary,  the  LEAA  reports 
that  a  landmark  stu.tiy  now  underway  will 
shov.'  that  non-cooper.^.tlon  from  witnesses  is 
responsible  for  about  half  the  crlmtoal  pros- 
ecutions that  are  scrubbed.  Destruction  of 
evidence  is  the  cause  In  a  significant  number 
of  adilf.onal  failures. 

I  would  caution  that  If  we  are  not  ccreful 
to  avoid  disruptions  of  essential  law  enforce- 
ment functions,  the  elTorC  to  prevent  a  po- 
lice Slate  may  only  result  to  creating  an 
anarchy  in  which  we  all  are  held  hostage  to 
the  whims  of  terrori.'^ts  and  kidnappers" 

-  Dr.  Donald  Michael,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Research  on  the  Utilization  of  Scien- 
tmc  Knowledge  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, believes:  "A  federally  Integrated  attack 
on  crime,  fully  using  the  ability  of  the  com- 
puter to  organize  and  interpret  data  about 
criminals  and  crimes,  eventuallv  would  free 
many  terrorized  people  from  threats  of  death 
or  disaster  and  open  business  opportunities 
now  preempted  by  the  freewheeling  crimi- 
nal." "The  Computer  and  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy," at  186. 

»» February.  1974.  estimate  by  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

=<  "Records,  Computers  and  the  Rights  of 
Citizens,"  at  115-121. 

=^Exec.  Order  9397,  Nov.  22,  1943. 
■-■"  "The  Computer  and  Invasion  of  Privacv  " 
at  42. 

-'  Based  on  anthropological  and  sociological 
.=;tudles,  and  evidence  from  the  British  Psy- 
cho-Analytical Society  and  the  Roval  College 
of  P.sychlatrist.s,  the  Committee  onPrivac-  of 
Great  Britain  reported  in  1972  that  the  need 
for  privacy  is  a  basic,  natural  one.  Important 
both  to  individual  phv.-'lcal  and  mental 
health  and  to  "the  Imaginativeness  and  cre- 
ativity of  the  society  a.-}  a  whole."  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Privacy,  Home  Office,  Great 
Britain,  at  33-34  (July  1972), 

»In  1970,  I  relied  upon  the  right  "to  be 
let  alone"  as  the  Constitutional  basis  of  an 
amendment  I  offered,  which  became  part  of 
the  Postal  Reform  Law,  protecting  Individ- 
uals from  lntrusion.s  of  unsolicited  smut 
mail.  39  U.S.C.  3010:  P.L.  91-375,  5  14,  Con- 
gressional  findings.  In  this  aontext  of  privacy, 
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see  Rcrwan  v.  United  States,  397  U.S.  728 
(1970);  Bread  v.  Alexandria.  341  U.S.  622 
(1951);  Rent-R-Books.  Inc.  v.  U.S.  Postal 
service,  328  F.  Supp.  237  (D.C.  N.Y.  1971); 
Universal  Specialties,  Inc.  v.  Blount,  331  F. 
Supp.  52  (D.C.Cal.  1971). 

-"  Conclusions  of  the  Nordic  Conference  on 
the  Right  to  Privacy,  1967,  reprinted  to 
XXIV  Infl.  Social  Sci.  J.,  at  419  (1972). 

3^Tehan  v.  Shott.  382  U.S.  406  (1966)  . 

'aOriswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  497 
(1965)  See  also  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113. 
153-55   (1973). 

~I  ana  indebted  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Report  on  Databanks  In  a  Free 
Society  for  the  Idea  of  a  Citizen's  Guide  to 
Files.  See  pp.  362-63. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  be  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Genocide  Convention  un- 
less I  was  convinced  that  it  is  as  vitally 
important  today  as  when  it  was  first 
drafted. 

The  relevance  of  the  treaty  is  readily 
apparent.  Last  summer  I  spoke  at  length 
regarding  the  senseless  policy  of  genocide 
being  carried  out  in  the  African  nation 
of  Burundi.  Last  Sunday,  in  an  Op-Ed 
article  in  the  New  York  Times.  Roger 
Morris  detailed  the  slaughter  of  the  ma- 
jority tribe,  the  Hutus.  by  the  ruling 
minority,  the  Tutsi.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  halting  such 
atrocities  if  ^'e  were  a  signatory  of  this 
convention.  As  the  situation  stands  to- 
day, our  protests  of  moral  outrage  have 
a  hollow  ring. 

This  then  is  the  reason  for  ratification. 
As  long  as  such  outrageous  acts  occur 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  Stages 
must  demonstrate  its  total  opposition  to 
them.  Ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  equip  us  with  the  moral  lead- 
ership that  we  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  seeking  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  been  the 
first  nation  to  ratify  this  treaty.  We  mu3t 
act  before  we  are  the  last. 


GHANA:    17TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
public of  Ghana  is  celebrating  today. 
March  6.  its  17th  anniversarj'  of  inde- 
pendence, and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  this  talented  nation  on  this 
happy  occasion. 

Since  independence,  Ghana  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  all  fields  of  de- 
velopment. She  has  built  roads,  hospi- 
tals, new  towTiships,  developed  rural  elec- 
trification and  has  supplied  her  people 
with  pipe-borne  water,  and  other  social 
amenities.  New  schools  have  been  built 
and  the  old  educational  system  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  their  so- 
ciety. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Re- 
demption Council,  led  by  Col.  Ignatius 
Kutu  Acheampong,  has  shown  practical 
understanding  of  the  young  nation's 
problems  by  injecting  strict  discipline 
into  the  economy.  Imports  have  been  con- 
trolled to  appreciable  levels  and  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  boost  exports  In 
textiles,  wood  products,  aluminum  alloys, 
processed  cocoa  products,  and  so  forth. 
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This  has  yielded ^  positive  results:  the 
high  price  of  cocoii,  timber,  and  gold  on 
the  world  market  has  also  added  more 
inputs  into  the  economy  and,  as  a  result, 
unemployment,  inflation  and  high 
prices  show  a  douTiward  trend. 

Under  private  and  official  auspices, 
there  has  been  an  exterL-sive  exchange  of 
students:  and  American  tourists  are  \^s- 
itlng  Ghana  in  increasing  numbers. 
Ghanian  professors  are  encountered  fre- 
quently on  American  campuses,  and 
Americans  serve  on  the  faculties  of 
Ghana's  three  universities. 

Much  of  the  cocoa  consumed  in  the 
United  States  originates  in  Ghana,  where 
American  businessmen  and  investors 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  local  econ- 
omy. Throughout  Ghana's  independent 
history,  we  have  been  a  major  source  of 
foreign  assistance,  much  of  which  v.as 
employed  to  construct  the  Akosombo 
Dam,  whose  generators  power  one  of  the 
world's  major  aluminum  smelters. 

The  National  Redemption  Council, 
vhich  celebrated  the  second  anniversary 
of  its  rule  on  Januar>'  13,  has  confronted 
severe  economic  problems.  Heavy  reli- 
ance on  cocoa  receipts,  chronic  trade  and 
payments  deficits,  massive  inherited 
debts,  and  high  unemploj-nient,  are  just 
a  few  in  a  nation  where  modest  growth 
has  been  undercut  by  a  rapid  rise  in  pop- 
ulation. To  overcome  these  interrelated 
problems,  the  National  Redemption 
Council  inaugurated  in  1972  a  self-reli- 
ance program  designed  to  encourage 
greater  agricultural  self-sufficiency  and 
diversi^cation,  as  well  as  import  re- 
straint. "Operation  Feed  Yourself"  was 
launched  in  Northern  Ghana  recently 
with  the  object  of  increasing  agricultural 
production  of  food  and  indu.strial  crops 
and  diver"=;ir;ying  Ghana's  economy  in 
order  to  reduce  overdependence  in  cocoa 
and  timber.  Ghanians  are  determined  to 
make  the  nation  self-reliant  and  eco- 
nomically viable. 

These  measures,  together  with  a  for- 
tuitous rise  in  cocoa  prices,  largely  ex- 
plain the  trade  and  payments  surpluses 
experienced  last  year,  as  well  as  impres- 
sive growth  in  Ghana's  foreign  reserves. 
As  we  salute  Ghana's  people  on  this  an- 
niversarj',  we  wish  their  Government 
success  in  overcoming  the  economic 
problems  which  afflict  the  nation,  and 
we  congratulate  Ghana"s  leaders  on  their 
progress  to  date. 


Ghana  Is  17  Ye.uis  Old  Today,  March  6,  1974 
Stace  independence  seventeen  years  ago, 
Ghana  has  made  remarkable  progress  to  all 
fields  of  development.  She  has  built  roads, 
hospitals,  new  townships,  developed  rural 
electrmcat:o;i  and  has  supplied  her  people 
■aith  pipe  bcrne  water,  and  other  social 
a:nenities.  New  schools  have  been  built  ard 
the  old  educational  system  has  been  changed 
to  reflect  the  needs  cf  cur  society. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Redemp- 
tion CcuncU.  led  by  Colonel  Ignatius  Kutu 
Acheampong,  has  shown  practical  under- 
standing of  our  problems  by  Injecting  strict 
discipline  iijto  the  economy.  Irnpcrts  have 
been  controlled  to  appreciable  levels  and 
e\ery  effort  has  been  made  to  boost  exports 
in  textiles,  wood  products,  aluminium  alloys, 
processed  cocoa  products,  etc.  This  has 
yielded  positive  results:  the  high  price  of 
cocoa,  timber  and  gold  on  the  world  market 
has  also  added  more  inputs  into  the  economy 
pud,  as  a  result,  unemployment,  inflation 
and  high  prices  sliow  a  downward  tr°nd.  The 
third  phase  of  •Operation  Feed  Yourself" 
was  launched  in  northern  Ghana  recently 
with  the  object  of  Increasing  agricultural 
production  of  food  and  industrial  crops  and 
diversifying  Ghana's  economy  in  order  to 
reduce  overdependence  on  cocoa  and  timber. 
Ghanians  are  determined  to  rrake  the  na- 
tion self-reliant  and  economically  viable. 

Ghana's  economic  and  Industrial  policies 
provide  for  viable  foreign  Investment  and 
partnership  In  certain  economic  areas.  T'rie 
Capital  Investments  Board  provides  Incen- 
tives and  liljeral  concessions  to  prospective 
Investors  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  Tlth 
us  en  equal  terms  to  prescribed  areas  of 
operation. 

Tr.e  e:;pansion  of  Ghana's  trade  'Aith  the 
United  States  and  ether  North  and  South 
American  countries,  including  the  Carlb- 
be.iu,  win  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional P.edemptlon  Council. 

V.'ith  regard  to  Foreign  AiTairs,  Ghana  has 
continued  to  btold  eflective  links  with  her 
neighbors,  worked  towards  a  Common  Mar 
ket  in  West  Africa  and  supDcrted  vigorously 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the 
United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies, 
the  Third  W^orld,  the  Non-Aligned  Group 
and  other  regional  groups  in  their  effc/ts  toj 
free  Africa  from  colonialism  and  racialtsmJ 
Within  theje  organizations,  Ghana  wiU  ccnj 
tinue  to  join  all  peace-loving  nations  to  the« 
programmes  to  raise  the  living  standards  o? 
peoples  all  over  the  world.  | 

It  is  our  hope  and  tei'ef  that  the  current^ 
achievements  cf  the  National  Redemption 
Council  WiU  continue  to  Inspire  Ghanians 
In  fvU  walks  of  life  so  that  Ghana  shall  ba 
a  shi.nnp  example  to  aU  lovers  of  peacej 
freedom,  justice  and  human  progress. 

The  Embassy  of  Ghana. 


SE\^NTEENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GHANA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  of  Ghana  today  celebrates  the 
17th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event.  I  have 
been  asked  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recor-^  a  brief  statement  of  the 
remarkable  progress  that  Ghana  has 
nuide  in  the  last  17  years. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement, 
entitled  "Ghana  Is  17  Years  Old  Today. 
March  6.  1974,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


USDA  PROMULGATES  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY FOOD  STAMP  REGUI-AIIONS 
FOR  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
regulations  just  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  setting  forth 
the  "eligibility"  and  "coupon  ailotmenl' 
schedules  for  the  food  stamp  in  Puerto 
Rico,  are  in  clear  violation  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  and  wrongfully  discriminate 
against  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Department's  newly  announced  coupon 
allotment  provides  only  SI 22  monthly  to 
a  family  of  four,  instead  of  the  $142  that 
a  maiiiland  family  gets,  thus  harminj 
Puerto   Rico's    poor   and   violating   our 
statutory  provisions  as  well.  The  income 
guidelines  are  approximately  14  percent 
lower  than  the  mainland's  and  will  eX- 
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elude  many  hungry  people  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  as 
amended  in  1971.  eligibility  schedules  for 
the  territories  are  to  'reflect  the  average 
per  capita  income"  for  the  territory  in- 
volved. In  Puerto  Rico,  where-  the  per 
capita  income  is  $1,713  as  of  1972.  eligi- 
bility would  start  at  that  figure  for  a  one- 
person  household  and  would  be  increased 
by  that  amount  for  eacn  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  household.  This  would  be  the 
method  of  determining  household  eligi- 
bility in  the  Puerto  Rican  food  stamp 
program,  but  such  eligibility  in  the  Puer- 
to Rican  food  stamp  program,  but  such 
eligibility  standards  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  levels  of  the  main- 
land standards. 

According    to    the    Food    Stamp    Act 
coupon    allotments    are    to    reflect    the 
"cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet"  in  the  re.spective  territories 
although  .such  allotments  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed th03e  in  the  50  States.  However 
where  v.e  knov.  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
food  in  Puerto  Rico  is  as  much  as  120 
percent  of  what  it  is  in  the  continental 
United  States,  'coupon  allotments"  may 
not  be  set  at  a  lower  level  than  has  been 
presented  for  those  States.  Unfortunate- 
ly, despite  the  fact  that  food  costs  sub- 
stantially more  in  Puerto  Rico  than  it 
does   in    the   United   States,    and   since 
therefore    the   "cost   of   a   nutritionallv 
adequate  diet"  must  be  higher  on  the  is- 
land than  it  is  on  the  continent.  USDA 
set  lower  coupon  allotments  for  Puprto 
Rico.  This  clearly  is  contra rv  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  rescind  these 
income-elijicility  and  coupon  allotment 
schedules  which  will  enable  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  fully  particiuate  in  this 
vital  proL-ram.  Svift  action  bv  the  Sec- 
retary is  uece.ssary.  This  is  b°cau.se  the 
cu.'Tent  law.  as  amenHed  Ir.st  Au-ni^t  new 
requires  thnt  the  food  stamn  program  be 
implemented  throughout  Puerto  Rico  bv 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1975— July  1 
19(4.  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment 1.=;  if  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment, like  any  of  the  50  States,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  it  i-  administr.^tivelv 
"mipossible  or  impracticable"  to  imple- 
ment the  program  in  any  particular  po- 
litical subdivision.  Since  we  expect  the 
Commonwealth  to  speed  ud  its  recentiv 
announced  timetable  and  meet  the 
July  1,  1974  deadhne.  it  is  necessarv  for 
the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  act  qu'cklv 
His  regulation  should  be  chan-^ed  at 
once. 


I  sought  to  analyze  these  issues  within 
the  context  of  our  present  situation.  Al- 
though we  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
risks  inherent  in  eiUier  resignation  or 
the  impeachment  process,  we  must  not 
.shirk  our  constitutional  responsibilities 
merely  because  the  course  of  action  may 
be  difBcult.  If  our  coontry  is  to  remain  a 
nation  of  law.  evei-j-  citizen  must  be 
willing,  no  matter  what  the  personal 
sacrifice,  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Remarks  of  Senator  JIdward  W.  Brooke 

RESPONSIBILITIZS      INHERIT      tN      A      CONSTITU- 
TIONAL   DENJOCRACY 

Impeachment!  Resignation! 
These  headline  grabbiiig  words  instill  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Americans.  Sadly  they 
are  -Aidely  viewed  as  untj^ilnkable  at  best  and 
unspeakable  at  worst.  But  events  propel 
these  terms  Into  the  forefront  of  the  Amerl- 
cin  mind  and  the  American  vocabulary.  And 
the  people  of  our  nation  must  neither  illnch 
nor  falter  at  their  thought  or  mention. 

Indeed  an  educational  process  is  in  order 
to  dispel  the  apprehensions;  to  correct  the 
misconceptions;  and  to^  end  the  numbing 
confusion.  The  time  has  come  to  meet  head 
on  the  Issues  of  impeachment  and  resigna- 
tion.  We  must  remove  th»  clouds  of  ambigu- 
ity that  envelop  them ! 

The  events  of  the  pasC  .year  make  it  pain- 
fully ..pparent  that  an  extraordinary  remedy 
to  the  nation's  leadership  ills  must  be  pre- 
scribed. The  V/atergat«  revelations  have 
sho^-ked  the  American  oeople  on  almost  a 
d,^Uy  basis.  Accounts  of  j  criminal  misdeeds 
unethical  conduct,  and  the  attempted  sub- 
version of  our  political  pi>ces.^es  bv  members 
of  the  President's  staff  4nd  camp.^ien  com- 
mittee have  left  Americaj  stunned  A  chron- 
icling of  just  the  pajt  f:w  months  Is  sufficient 
.0  make  clear  the  need  tor  decisive  action 
In  October,  the  firing  ol  the  first  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor,  Archibald  Cox,  and  the 
resrgnatlons  of  Attorney  general  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson and  Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
Ruckel-^haus  enraged  the  nation.  More  than 
one  million  telegrams  wei-e  .=ent  to  Congress 
deinandlng  the  impeachiient  or  resignation 
of  President  Nixon.  T 

I.i  November  It  was  dijclosed  that  two  of 
the  subpoenaed  tapes  thlt  were  the  objects 
of  extensive  llti-at^:on  durine  the  summer 
and  the  fall  did  not  exist]  Shortly  thereafter 
it  w-as  announced  that  i  third  "tape  had  a 
niv..enous     elghteen-an4-one-hslf     minute 
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ost   startling  re-elation  1  o-     •■ 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL REMEDIES  OF  RESIGNA- 
TION AND  IMPEACHMENT 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  recent  months  have  forced  both 
the  Congre.ss  and  the  country  to  confront 
squarely  the  issues  of  resignation  and  the 
impeachment  process.  Yet.  regrettablv 
many  Americans  still  do  not  comprehend 
fully  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
these  two  terms.  This  confusion  has  led 
to  an  excessive,  almost  unnatural  fear  of 
both  re.signation  and  impeachment.  Last 
week,  in  a  speech  to  the  students  of 
Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee  Wis 


f  all,  a  panel  of 
tly  by  the  White 

lurt,  unanlmou-sly 
een-aad-one-half 

of  five,  and  possl- 

'S. 

is   unprecedented 


most 

tapes  experts,"  selected  "jo: 
House  and  the  District 
conclude:!    that    the    eig 
minute  gap  was  the  resu! 
bly  nine,  deliberate  erasu 

The  Watergate  scandal,  ^^  uimreceaented 
in  it.s  scope.  Thus  far  weV^ive  witn^sed  the 
depar  ure  of  at  least  sixteen  major Tdmln! 

tor  wo"   °V^llf%  ""'^^^'^   '^^  PrefiS'nt"; 
rm^  1^  "'''^^^  ^'''es.   two  Attorneys 

Snt^s-^'counse!;^^-  °'^^"' ^  ^^  ^^«  ^-- 
In  addition,  twenty  mer  ibers  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  have  eith  sr  been  convicted 
or  indicted  for  criminal  i>ffenses.  And  It 
predicted  that  major  indictments  are  still 
to  come. 

All  of  this  has  had  a  de  rastating  effect  on 
the  American  people's  cc  afideace  in  their 
political     Institutions.    And.    unfortunately 


Is 


the  nation  has  especially  lost  its  confidence 
in  its  President.  I 

This  loss  of  confidence  is  re.nected  In  all 
the  polls  and  .s-irveys.  The  Gallup  Poll  of 
February  4th  i.idicated  ithat  64  per  cent  of 
those  polled  do  not  approve  of  President 
Nixons  conduct  In  office  Those  approvine 
dropped  to  a  ne-.v  low  cf  26  per  cent  The 
latest  Gailup  Poll  show,^:  a  slight  increase  of 
tho.se  approving  to  28  per  cent.  And  most 
alarming  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  coun- 
try believes  that  the  President  had  some 
role  in  the  planning  or  the  cover-uo  of 
Watergate. 

Congress  is  held  in  even  lesser  esteem 
according  to  a  recent  Harris  Poll  The  poll 
found  only  21  per  cent  of  those  polled  will- 
ing to  give  Conpress  a  positive  rating  i  be- 
lieve this  reflects  the  dtssatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  a  Congress  of  which  members 
are  quicker  to  oppose  than  propose  and  more 
inclined   to  rhetoric  than  action 

One  mo:ith  ago,  in  his  State  of  the  U'lion 
message.  President  Nixon  said  that  one  vear 
of  Watergate  is  enough  In  one  sense  he  was 
absolutely  correct— one  night  of  Water^^ate 
is  too  much!  But,  WatergHte  and  all  thatlias 
subsequently  come  under  the  heading  of 
uhat  umbrella-like  word  did  occur  And  our 
system  of  justice  ca:u,ot  rest  until  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  learned  the  whole  truth 
and  those  responsible  have  answered  to  the 
law.  To  accept  anything  else  would  be  a 
repudiation  of  our  highest  principles 

On  November  4th,  in  response  to  a  Ques- 
tion on  ABCs  Issues  and  Answers.  X  seated 
that  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  in  the  best  Interests 
tL  H  ^°''"^'"-''  '^  Pre-sident  Nixon  resigned. 
Ten  days  later,  at  a  meeting  in  the  White 
House,  I  reviewed  my  thou3hts  on  resiena- 
tion  with  Mr.  Nixon  persoiiallv.  Ai.d  to'Uyht 
r  continue  to  believe  tHat  the  Presld^m's 
reslgioatlon  would  serve  tie  best  Interests  of 
the  coiintri-.  I 

The  reasons  for  my  advocating  resignation 
are  many.  Most  importantly,  the  President's 
resignation  would  spare  the  country  the  pro- 
longed  agony  of  impeachment  proceedings 
trials,  and  the  dreaded  prospect  of  a  crippled 
presidency.  i  ^'^ 

tJnencumbered  by  Watergate  and  related 
S^  rr'^**  "^"^  President  m  this  instance. 
Gerald  Ford,  would  be  a!:le  to  devote  all  of 
his  enereips  to  the  resol-.tibn  of  our  coun-rv's 
problems.  He  could  concentrate  on  reconcili- 
ation and  thus  eliminate  |the  atmosphere  of 
confrontation  that  ha.s  so  consistently  domi- 
nated the  past  twelve  mottths. 

A  significant  consideration  m  my  decision 
has  been  the  effect  of  Watergate  on  the  Re- 
publican Party  I  have  lont;  held  that  the 
preservation  of  the  two  party  system  is  vital 
to  the  political  stability  and  vitality  of  our 
nation.  Our  two-party  system  is  no.v  threat- 
ened more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history 

In  the  past  nine  months  the  popularity  of 
the  Republican  Party  has  decreased  a-  an 
alarming  rate.  According  to  recent  polls  in 
congressional  races  nationwide,  the  Demo- 
crats were  preferred  over  RepublicaiLs  bv 
a  58-29  margin.  Sanator  Barry  Goldwater 
has  released  polls  that  .<^hcw  a"  10  per  cent 
drop  in  support  for  GOP,  candidates  Most 
recently  in  Michigan's  5th  District,  held  bv 
Republicans  since  1910  and  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford  since  1948,  a  Democrat  was  e'ected 
over  a  Republican  by  a  53'- -46'  margin 
And  Watergate  was  the  major  issue  In  the 
campaign.  Another  indication  of  the  dimin- 
ishing strength  of  the  Republican  Party  is 
that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  Republican  rep- 
resentatives have  already  announced  that 
they  would  not  .seek  re-eJectlon.  And  it  is 
difficult,  in  too  many  cases  imtjossible  to 
recruit  Republican  candidates  for  the  1974 
congressional  races. 

If  this  Republican  dilemma  continues  to 
exist,  or  worsens,  the  result  would  be  an  un- 
precedented disaster  for  Republicans  in  1974 
and  1976  and  thus  for  the  country,  which  de- 
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pends  on  the  balance  and  restraint  of  our 
two  party  system. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  suggest  resig- 
nation as  the  proper  course  of  action.  As 
painful  as  it  may  be.  and  despite  obvious  dif- 
ficulties, 1  believe  it  to  be  superior  to  the 
alternatives  available  to  us.  It  offers  us  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  restoring  the  coii- 
fldence  of  the  American  people  In  their  gov- 
ernmental processes.  It  would  not  be  a  pan- 
acea for  our  ills,  but  it  would  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  begin  anew. 

Opponents  of  resignation  claim  that  it  is 
an  extra-legal  precedent  and  that  It  will 
"destroy  the  presidency  "  I  believe  both 
arguments  are  specious 

First,  the  Constitution  explicitly  considers 
resignation  in  two  different  sections.  Article 
II.  Section  I.  clearly  provides  for  removal  of 
a  President  through  "Resignation  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the 
Office  "  The  25th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution permits  the  President  to  resign  If 
he  acknowledges  that  he  Is  "unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  " 
Obviously,  resignation  cannot  be  deemed 
unconstitutional  or  "extra-legal." 

Other  critics  of  resignation  fear  that  it 
would  mean  that  future  chief  executives 
would  be  hounded  out  of  office  when  enough 
voters  become  disenchanted  with  them 

But,  such  critics  fall  to  perceive  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  this  case  and 
those  of  past  and  perhaps  future  presidents. 
This  President  Is  not  being  asked  to  leave 
office  because  of  a  fundamental  disagreement 
with  his  policies  and  a  concommltant  slump 
In  the  polls  On  th©  contrary,  resignation  is 
suggested  because  President  Nixon,  based  on 
the  misdeeds  of  so  many  of  his  chief  subordi- 
nates, no  longer  commands  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  In  the  words  of  Roger  Cramp- 
ton,  the  Dean  of  the  Cornell  Law  School,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  resignation  would  set  a  prec- 
edent since  in  this  case  there  was  a  "crimi- 
nal consniracv  emanating  from  the  White 
Hotise.  God  help  us  If  it  happens  again" 

But,  if,  as  President  Nixon  repeatedly  stig- 
gests,  he  remains  steadfastly  opposed  to  re- 
signation, then  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
proceed  with  the  impeachment  inquiry  ir  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  not  saving  that  I  believe  Richard 
Ni.xon  should  be  Impeached  or  removed  from 
office.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  now- 
sufficient  evidence  before  vis  that  warrants. 
indeed  demands,  an  inapeachment  Investiga- 
tion. And,  w'e  have  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  weigh  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  as 
to  whether  further  action  is  In  order. 

Americans  have  an  almost  preternatural 
fear  of  the  Impeachment  process.  Raoul 
Berger.  the  distlngtilshed  constitutiotial  his- 
torian, suggests:  "Impeachment,  to  most 
Americans  today,  seems  to  represent  a  dread 
mystery,  an  almost  parricidal  act,  to  be  con- 
templated, if  at  all,  with  awe  and  alarm." 

Yet,  even  if.  as  Lord  Bryce  once  put  it. 
Impeachment  is  the  heaviest  artillery  In 
the  legislative  arsenal,  it  should  not  Instill 
such  unreasonable  fear.  Though  an  excep- 
tional remedy,  it  is  not  a  novel  one.  The 
roots  of  Impeachment  go  back  as  far  as 
Fourteenth  Century  England.  Impeachment, 
said  the  House  of  Commons  in  1679.  was  the 
"chief  institution  for  the  preservation  of 
government." 

Impeachment  is  mentioned  no  less  than 
five  times  in  our  Constitution.  The  Founding 
Fathers  were  realists.  They  recognized  the 
fallibility  and  weakness  of  human  nature. 
They  drafted  a  Constitution  replete  with 
checks  and  balances  to  prevent  arbitrary  ac- 
tion by  any  one  Branch  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  remedy  of  impeachment  is  the 
harshest  provision  In  the  Constitution.  But 
we  must  remember  that  above  all  else  the 
colonists  dreaded  a  chief  executive  who 
would  exceed  the  proscribed  powers  oT  his 
office.  The  impeachment  process  was  to  be 
"a    bridle"    upon    the    President,    explained 


the  Federalist  Papers,  and  It  was  enacted  out 
of  fear  of  "encroachments  of  the  executive." 
Because  of  the  importance  they  attached 
to  it.  Impeachment  constitutes  a  deliberate 
breach  in  the  -separation  of  powers,  so  that 
no  arguments  drawn  from  that  doctrine 
(such  as  executive  privilege)  may  apply  to 
the  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  House  or  the 
subsequent  trial  by  the  Senate. 

And  it  is  herein  that  I  see  the  greatest 
portent  for  a  Constitutional  confrontation, 
tmsurpassed  in  its  enormity  and  effect.  If 
through  defiance  or  reluctance,  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  impede  or  thwart  the  im- 
peachment investigation  he  may  very  well 
find  himself  subject  to  impeachment  on 
these  grounds  alone.  I  hope,  for  the  nation's 
and  his  sake,  that  President  Nixon  will  co- 
operate fully  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  any  hesitation  or  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  very  idea  of  a  presidency  kept  In  check 
seems  startling  to  many  Americans  today, 
■yet.  the  Founding  Fathers  were  not  radicals: 
it  Is  we  who  have  built  up  an  almost  mys- 
tical concept  of  an  "Imperial"  presidency. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made 
impeachment  and  removal  an  arduous  proc- 
ess. It  was  not  designed  to  be  used  frivo- 
lously. It  was  meant  to  be  an  extraordinary 
constitutional  proceeding  whereby  a  presi- 
dent suspected  of  committing  criminal  acts, 
abuses  of  power  or  serious  offenses  against 
the  public  interest  could  either  be  exoner- 
ated or  removed  from  office.  And,  that  is 
precisely  the  situation  we  face  today. 

The  term  Impeachment  Itself  Ls  often  mls- 
'inderstooa.  Impeachment  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  removal  of  the  Presldeiit. 
Strictly  speaking,  impeachment  refers  solely 
to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. When  the  House  decides  to  initiate  an 
impeachment  inquiry,  it  instructs  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  reports 
or  charge.s  of  execut-ive  mibconduct.  If  the 
Judiciary  Comnut'.ee  determines  that  the 
President  has  committed  an  impeachable  of- 
fense it  draws  up  Articles  of  Impeachment 
and  reports  them  to  the  full  House.  The 
House  debates  and  then  votes  on  the  Articles 
If  a  majority  of  the  House  votes  in  favor  of 
the  Article.s,  the  President  is  considered  im- 
peached But  this  is  not  a  verdict  of  guilt. 
Impeachment  is  more  analogous  to  a  grand 
jury  indictment. 

The  Articles  are  then  filed  with  the  Sen- 
at3,  ar.d  the  Senate  serves  them  on  the  ac- 
ctised.  The  trial  in  the  Senate  has  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
acting  as  presiding  officer  and  the  Seriate 
acting  as  judge  and  jury.  A  tv.o-thirds  n»a- 
jority  vote  of  the  Senate  is  needed  to  convict. 
Conviction  results  in  removal  from  office  and 
a  prohibition  from  running  for  future  pub- 
lic office. 

One  must  concede  that  the  Inherent  risks 
involved  in  pursuing  a  course  of  impeach- 
ment are  real  and  many.  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings could  very  well  be  a  long,  traumatic, 
and  tortuous  experience  for  the  country.  Im- 
peachment could  cause  extreme  bitterness 
and  divisions  among  Americans,  leaving  the 
presidency  immobilized  while  it  ran  its 
course,  .'^nd,  there  Is  the  additional  factor 
that  a  trial  in  the  Senate  resulting  in  ac- 
quittal by  slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Senators  would  further  diminish  the 
President's  already  gravely  Impaired  ability 
to  govern. 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh  against  the  risks 
of  impeachment  the  inescapable  costs  of  a 
failure  to  initiate  impeachment  proceedings. 
In  my  opinion  avoidance  of  the  impeach- 
ment process  at  this  time  would  have  a  far 
more  devastating  effect  upon  the  fabric  of 
the  American  body  politic  than  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  themselves.  For  their 
avoidance  would  mean  the  relinquishing  of 
one  of  this  country's  most  precious  heri- 
tages— the  rule  of  law. 

Yet,  Instead  of  confronting  the  disturbing 


remedies  that  the  Constitution  provides, 
many  Americans  are  willing  to  tolerate,  or 
ignore,  the  present  situation.  They  forget 
Justice  George  Sutherland's  admonition:  "If 
the  proviElon.s  of  the  Constitution  be  not 
upheld  when  they  pinch  as  well  as  when  they 
comfort,  they  may  as  well  be  abandoned  " 

A  recent  Roper  Poll  amply  demonstrates 
this  attitude.  According  to  the  Roper  Poll, 
almost  eight  out  of  every  ten  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  committed  a 
serious  crime  The  Poll  shows  that  45  per 
cent  of  the  people  want  Mr.  Nixon  impeacned 
while  44  per  cent  oppose  impeachment — out 
only  11  per  cent  oppose  Impeachment  be- 
cause they  think  the  President  is  innocent. 
The  other  opponents  of  impeachment  simply 
fear  the  destructive  impact  impeachment 
might  have  on  the  nation. 

Other  surveys  underscore  this  paradox 
One  poll  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  President  Nixon 
to  stay  on  as  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  three  years.  Yet,  a  very  defi;nte 
ma.iorlty  expect  that  lie  will. 

These  polls  seems  to  say  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  not  only  lost  confidence  In  heir 
leaders  and  institutions,  but  In  themselves. 
How  long.  I  wonder,  can  our  democracy  sur- 
vive the  degree  of  equanmiltv — or  perhaps 
inurement — that  seems  so  prevalent  today'' 
For,  If  the  people  are  willing  to  tolerate  gov- 
ernment law-breaking,  we  will  cease  to  have 
a  government  of  laws. 

As  Justice  Louis  Brandels  stated  a  half  a 
century  ago; 

"Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are 
commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  government  will  be 
imperiled  if  it  fails  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. Or.r  government  is  the  potent,  the  om- 
nipresent teacher  For  good  or  ill.  it  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example.  Crime  Is 
contagious.  If  tiie  government  becomes  a  law- 
breaker. It  breeds  contempt  for  law;  It  Invites 
every  man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself:  it 
invites  anarchy." 

The  American  people  must  not  wallow  in 
apathy.  And  the  Congress  cannot  shirk  its 
constitutional  obligations 

And  I  believe  our  in^lllutions  are  durable. 
Time  and  time  again  our  country  has  proved 
its  resiliency.  11  once  more  we  are  asked 
to  prove  it,  let  us  go  forth  and  meet  the 
new  challenge  Let  us  not  hold  back  because 
the  way  may  be  difficult.  If  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  let  us  not  proceed  with  undue 
trepidation,  but  with  the  confidence  expected 
of  a  free  people. 

The  questions  of  registration  and  im- 
peachment, although  oi  crucial  importance 
to  the  American  people.  per;.aln  basically  to 
the  narrow  issues  of  Watergate  culpability 
and  responsibility.  It  is  my  hope  that  what- 
ever the  resolution  of  these  Issues,  we  will 
not  ignore  tiie  lessons  cf  Watergate. 

If  Watergate  is  to  have  any  lasting  mean- 
ing or  significance  for  the  American  people, 
we  will  have  to  understand  what  factors 
contributed  to  its  inception.  Only  then  wlU 
we  be  able  to  undertake  corrective  action 
and  prevent  reoccurrences. 

Watergate  is  the  result  of  many  complex 
factors,  but  perhaps  foremost,  it  represents 
the  culmination  of  more  than  four  decades 
of  the  unchecked  expansion  of  the  powers 
of  tiie  American  Presidency  Beginning  with 
the  Administration  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  we  have  st<xid  by.  helplessly  if 
not  happily,  as  each  successive  President 
usurped  more  and  more  of  the  legislative 
branch's  constitutional  prerogatives.  Con- 
gress, by  abdicating  many  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, was  an  accomplice  In  this  usurpation 
Executive  aggrandizement  of  power  has  re- 
.sulted.  quite  frankly,  in  the  corruption  of 
the  Constitution.  The  careful  structural  bal- 
ance upon  which  the  Constitution  rests  has 
been  uprooted  And  few,  liberals  or  conserra- 
tlves,  have  done  much  to  prevent  it 
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The  distortion  or  the  Constitution  haa 
manifested  Itself  in  many  areas  besides  the 
excesses  of  Watergate.  Two  of  the  more  bla- 
tant examples  are:  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  the  war  power.  Congress  is  making  prog- 
ress regaining  these  powers.  We  are  about  to 
reform  our  Congessional  budgetary  processes 
and  have  enacted  the  War  Powers  Act,  yet 
as  I  previously  suggested  we  remain  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  Executive  branch 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  e.vecutive  privi- 
lege. 

Congressional  acquiescence,  Its  inability 
to  effectively  check  the  power  of  the  White 
House  h?d  led  not  so  much  to  the  oft  t.alked 
about  arroi:ance  of  power,  but  the  power  of 
arrogance.  Time  and  again  this  arrogance 
has  shown  itself  In  the  White  House's  re- 
lationship with  Congress,  with  the  Judiciary, 
and  with  the  press 

For  too  long  those  In  the  White  House 
neither  feared  nor  expected-  a  check  npon 
their  arbitrary  use  rf  power.  This  aura  of 
Impunity  no  doubt  spurred  the  as  yet  un- 
known architects  of  the  Watergate  break-in. 
Sadly,  this  disdain  for  Constltvitlcnal  re- 
straints remains  even  in  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate. 

If  our  liberties  are  to  be  preserved.  If  fu- 
ture Watergates  are  to  be  prevented,  we  must 
search  for  the  means  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  among  the  three  branches  of 
government.  "Separation  of  powers"  must 
once  aral-i  become  stern  reality  rather  than 
a  hollow  ringing  phrase. 

And  such  a  constitutional  balance,  pre- 
cluding arbitrary  actions  by  any  one  branch 
of  the  governn-.er.t  will  mean  a  government 
more  conservative  procedurally. 

Shared  and  balanced  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities are  apt  to  he  more  slowly  applied 
and  tipheld  A  true  balance  of  power  com- 
pels Increased  consultation  and  compromise. 
Thun,  it  entails  a  less  hasty  more  delibera- 
tive trovernmental  pace. 

To  be  s-ire  wo  often  chafe  at  the  sometimes 
ploddlnf;  Congress,  preferring  at  times  the 
rapid-fire  action  which  we  Identify  as  efH- 
clency.  characteristic  of  the  White  House. 
But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
Intend  for  us  to  remove  the  keystone  of  our 
Eovernmental  system — the  concept  of  checks 
and  halance.s — solelv  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 

To  them  checks  and  balances  were  per- 
manent essentials  not  temoorary  expedients. 
And  we  must  understand  that  as  we  seek  to 
reapply  these  constraints  to  a  President,  we 
thus  constrain  future  presidents.  And  these 
Constitutional  checks  must  always  be  ne\>- 
tral  In  their  appUcat'.on.  A  popular  President 
or  a  compelling  cause  must  not  at  some  fu- 
ture time  be  allowed  to  vitiate  our  Constitu- 
tional safeguards.  The  lessons  of  Watergate 
must  be  a  lasting  reafflrmatlon  of  the  in- 
herent limits  and  necessary  balances  of  gov- 
ernment and  above  all  the  Inviolable  rights 
of  the   governed. 

This  time-tested  philosophy  applied  once 
again,  will  insure  that  ours  is  a  government 
carefully  and  constltutioiially  defined  and 
limited  adherenie  to  this  philosophy  should 
prevent  future  Watergates  and  restore  and 
renew  cur  Cor.3*ltutional  democracy.  I  know 
of  no  more  urgent  task.  I  know  of  no  more 
noble  goal. 


OMINOUS  CHANGES  IN  THE 
WORLD'S  WE.ATHER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  outstanding  article  by 
Tom  Alexander  entitled  "Ominous 
Changes  in  the  World's  Weather."  In 
citing  the  research  of  Reld  Bryson.  me- 
teorologist and  director  of  environmen- 
tal studies  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Alexander  staves  that  "the 
worlds  climate  is  reverting  rapidly  to  Its 
less  beneflcient  norm."  A  warming  trend, 


which  began  in  1890,  peaked  in  1945 

and  ever  since  temperatures  have  been 
dropping  sharply.  The  most  prominent 
effect  of  the  falling  temperatures  is  to 
alter  the  integrated  system  of  winds 
which  sweep  around  the  planet.  This  in 
turn  has  the  potential  for  human  disas- 
ters of  unprecedented  magnitude.  For 
example,  thii  new  Tind  pattern  has 
blocked  vital  monsoon  rains  from  large 
sections  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Central 
America. 

Bryson  has  predicted  the  climatic  sit- 
uation will  get  worse.  It  could  affect  "the 
whole  human  occupation  of  the  Earth — 
like  a  billion  people  starving."  The  pe- 
riod from  about  1890  to  1945  was  merely 
a  short  respit ;  from  the  "little  ice  age." 
We  are  now  headed  slowly  into  another 
major  ice  age.  Global  mean  temperatures 
have  been  as  high  as  they  are  now  for 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  time  for  the 
past  700.000  years. 

Man's  activities  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  cooling  effect.  Dust,  both 
manmade  and  natural,  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  produces  the  fall  in  tempera- 
ture becau.=:e  it  circumvents  the  warm- 
ing effect  of  sunlight  ajid  carbon  dioxide. 
Bryson  contends  that  smoke  from  slash 
and  burn  land  clearing,  and  windblown 
dust  from  mechanized  agriculture  are 
dancrerotis  human  contributions  to  the 
air  pollution  responsible  for  the  global 
cooling  trend. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Bryson  testified  this 
fall  during  hearings  held  before  my  For- 
eign Agricultural  Poljcv  Subcommittee 
on  the  "World  Food  Situation."  I  be- 
lieve that  his  conclusions  are  important 
and  nu."t  be  seriously  analyzed  by  all  of 
those  who  are  involved  in  domestic  and 
vvorld  food  Dolicy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  excellent  article  from  the 
February  1974  i.ssue  of  Fortune  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ominous  Changes  in  the  World's  Weather 
(By  Tom  Alexander) 

For  several  years  now,  odd  and  unpleasant 
things  have  been  happening  to  weather 
around  the  world.  The  droughts  south  of  the 
Sahara,  where  unknown  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  died  of  famine  and  its  associated 
diseases  and  millions  nvore  hav?  been  kept 
alive  only  by  emergency  |ood  shipments,  have 
been  well  publicized.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  African  drought  belt  is  part  of  a 
•much  larger  dry-weather  pattern  extending 
all  the  way  through  the  Middle  East  to  India, 
South  Asia,  and  North  China.  Drought  has 
struck  Central  America  as  well.  While  the.se 
regions  were  drying  up,  places  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  midwestern  U.S.,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Italy  were  submerged  in  some  of 
their  severest  floods  in  centuries.  And  while 
low-temperature  records  were  being  broken 
:n  some  northern  regions,  Siberia  for  ex- 
ample, others  such  as  European  Russia  and 
the  northeastern  U.S.  were  enjoying  unpre- 
cedentedly  warm  wlnterB. 

Not  too  long  ago.  if  aavone  asked  whether 
something  was  going  wrong  with  the  climate, 
weather  scientists  answered  with  a  slightly 
superior,  "No."  The  eminent  British  mete- 
orologist Hubert  I.amb,  who  heads  Europe's 
only  climatic  research  organization,  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglic,  says  It  has  always 
been  assumed  that  climatic  change  of  any 
signlflcance   was   something   that   belonged 
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to  the  geological  past.  "It  was  denl«d  that 
there  was  anything  other  than  random  fluc- 
tuations from  year  to  year  or  from  one  little 
group  of  years  to  another."  CUmatology 
the  study  of  long-term  weather  conditions' 
was  regarded,  says  Lamb,  as  "the  dullest 
branch  of  meteorology." 

ABMADILLOS   IN   RETREAT 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  a  number  of 
scientists  from  several  disciplines  have  con- 
cluded that  some  fairly  drastic  climat* 
change  is  going  on.  Their  message  is  that 
for  nearly  half  of  the  current  century  man- 
kind was  apparently  blessed  with  the  most 
benign  climate  of  any  period  In  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  During  this  kindly  era  the 
human  population  more  than  doubled.  But 
now  there's  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
world's  climate  is  revertlog  rapidly  to  Its  less 
bei^eflcent  norm. 

The  changes,  which  are  charted  on  the 
facing  page,  began  with  a  pronounced  warm- 
ing trend  after  about  1890.  Mean  tempera- 
tures peaked  in  1945  and  have  been  drop, 
ping  sharply  ever  since.  The  total  drop  since 
the  Forties— about  2.7*  F.— hardly  seems 
dramatic,  but  the  effects  have  been  substan- 
tial. Icelandic  fishing  fleets  that  learned  to 
range  northward  during  the  warm  period 
have  now  had  to  return  to  traditional  wa- 
ters to  the  south.  For  the  flrst  time  in  this 
century,  ships  making  for  Iceland's  ports 
have  found  navigation  Impeded  by  drifting 
:ce.  Since  the  late  Fifties.  Iceland's  per-acre 
yield  of  hay  has  dropped  25  percent 

In  North  America  the  armadillo  exter.ded 
its  range  as  far  north  as  Nebraska  during  the 
warming  trend,  and  now  is  beating  a  re- 
treat southward  again.  In  Eigland.  the  aver- 
age growing  season  is  two  weeks  shorter  than 
It  was  prior  to  1950.  As  Lamb  puts  it 
"Global  temperatures  since  1945  constitute' 
we  believe,  the  longest  unbroken  trend  down- 
ward in  hundreds  of  years  ." 

GRANDPA    WASN'T    KIDDING 

A  fair  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  any  climate 
change  is  bad:  not  only  arm-idillos  but  man 
and  his  institutions  are  adjusted  to  precisely 
the  v.eather  that  prevails.  As  for  the  present 
cooling  trend,  a  number  of  leading 
cllmatologlsts  have  concluded  that  it  is 
very  bad  news  indeed.  Thev  say  that  it  is 
the  root  cause  of  a  lot  of  that  unpleasant 
weathor  around  the  world  and  they  warn 
that  It  carries  the  potential  for  human 
disasters  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The 
mcst  telling  effect  of  the  falllns  temperatures 
is  to  alter  the  vast.  Integrated  system  of 
winds  that  sweep  about  the  planet.  And  the 
most  grievous  result  of  the  new  wind  pat- 
tern has  been  the  blocking  of  vital  monsoon 
rains  upon  which  large  sections  of  Africa 
Asia,  and  Central  America  depend.  Elsewhere 
in  the  world  there  seems  to  be  a  return  to 
the  more  extreme  and  variable  weather  con- 
ditions—including floods,  uroughts.  and 
great  winter  blizzards— that  were  typical 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "WThen  Grand- 
pa said  the  weather  was  different  In  his  day, 
he  wasn't  kidding,"  remarks  one  cllmatolo- 
glst. 

Long-range  climate  forecasting  is  still 
pretty  much  beyond  the  grip  of  science,  but 
in  recent  months  highly  respected  cllma- 
tologlsts have  been  risking  their  repu- 
tations to  predict  that  things  will  get  worse. 
Japan's  Meteorological  Agency  has  warned 
its  government  to  expect  long-term  increasing 
coldness  In  the  north  and  drought  in  west- 
ern Japan. 

In  the  U.S..  the  most  outspoken  percelver 
of  climatological  danger  slgna:s  Is  Reld 
Bryson.  director  of  the  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  "There  is  very  important  cli- 
matic change  going  on  right  now."  he  says. 
"And  it's  not  merely  something  of  academic 
Interest.  It  is  something  that,  if  It  continues, 
will  affect  the  whole  human  occupation  of 
the   earth — like   a   blUlon   people   starving. 
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The  effects  are  already  st«owlng  up  in  rather 
drastic  ways." 

"THE    MOST    ABNOEJIAL    PERIOD" 

Bryson  drawns  upon  a  broad  variety  of  re- 
search performed  by  himself  and  others. 
but  his  conclusions  are  molded  by  his  own 
unusual  combination  of  Interests.  Orig- 
inally, he  wanted  to  become  an  archae- 
ologist. During  World  War  II.  h^iwe-.er.  he 
was  traii-.ed  in  meteorology  by  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  became  persuaded  that  this 
field  might  provide  a  unlqiie  perspective  Into 
the  study  of  man.  Alter  the  war.  he  received 
the  thirtieth  Ph.D.  degree  in  meteorology 
ever  handed  out  in  the  U.S.  and  went  on  to 
found  the  ireleorolo^y  department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  now  the  largest  In 
the  country.  He  has  spent  much  of  his 
scientific  career  in  remote  parts  oi  the  world 
gatheri.'ig  hints  as  to  what  pas',  climates 
were  like  and  what  might  have  caused 
them  to  change.  At  the  same  time,  his  archae- 
ological interest  has  kept  him  unusuaJly 
conscious  of  the  effects  of  climate  upon 
man — and  vice  versr.. 

From  this  long-range  perspecti->e,  Bryson 
finds  It  wildly  inappropriate  that  It  is  the 
modern  era,  with  Its  beneficent  climate,  that 
meteorologlits.  by  i.nternational  agreement, 
define  as  normal.  "It's  perfectly  obvious." 
Bryson  says,  "that  this  has  been  the  most 
abnormal  period  in  at  least  a  thousand 
years  "  He  points,  for  example,  to  the  fact 
that  from  1918  to  1960  India  experienced  far 
fewer  droughts  than  ■-.ould  lave  been  e::- 
pect€d  from  the  prior  record.  The  comparable 
absen:e  of  famine  in  this  period,  he  con- 
tends, has  played  a  large  role,  along  -^vith 
Improved  medical  care,  in  causing  the  popu- 
lation of  such  regions  as  India  to  more  tiian 
double  in  this  century. 

Bryson  believes  that  the  period  from  about 
1890  to  1945  amounted  merely  t)  a  brief 
respite  from  the  "little  ice  age"  that  has  held 
the  world  in  its  grip  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

THE   WHITENINa   OV   GBEENUUTO 

Before  the  little  ice  age,  grapes  were  widely 
cultivated  in  England,  and  the  French  com- 
plained of  English  wine  ma!:ers  dumping 
their  wares  in  European  markets.  As  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  the  "Vikings  had  estab- 
lished prosperous  colonies  in  Greenland,  hav- 
ing named  the  Island  for  its  verdant  pastures. 
By  the  eariy  fifteenth  century,  however,  these 
colonies  were  wiped  out  by  cold  and  hunger 
and  now  four-fifths  of  Greenland  lies  buried 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  Ice  cap. 

From  the  evir^ence  found  in  such  things  as 
sea-floor  sediments,  peat  bogs,  and  tree  rings, 
the  earth's  long-term  climatological  history 
has  been  as  full  of  rallies  and  plunges  as  the 
stock  market.  Even  the  little  Ice  age  Is  really 
only  a  minor  squlggle  in  much  longer-term 
oscillations  between  warm  periods  and  true 
ice  ages.  In  terms  of  these  cycles,  there's  fair 
agreement  among  researchers  that  the  earth 
is  now  heading  very  slowly  into  another 
major  ice  a?e  such  as  the  one  that  brought 
the  glaciers  deep  into  North  America  before 
It  retreated  some  10.000  years  ago. 

One  of  climatology's  more  surprising  recent 
conclusions,  derived  from  Investigations  ol 
sea-floor  sediments,  is  that  for  at  least  the 
past  700.000  years,  global  mean  temperatures 
have  been  as  high  as  they  are  now  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  time.  Says  Cesare  Emiliani, 
who  has  been  plotting  the  long-term  cycles 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  "We  used  to  think 
Intervals  as  warm  as  the  present  lasted  100,- 
000  years  or  so.  Instead,  they  appear  to  be 
short.  Infrequent  episodes."  Another  surpris- 
ing finding  Is  that  sometimes  transitions 
from  one  major  temperature  regime  to 
another  have  taken  place  with  astounding 
rapidity,  often  within  a  century  or  so. 

What  makes  the  temperature  fluctuate 
at  all  Is  a  matter  of  Intense  debate.  Many 
believe  that  the  long-term  cycles  have  astro- 
nomical causes.  Tlie  earth  has  a  slightly  el- 


liptical orbit  that  brings  it  closer  to  the  sun 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  than  at  others. 
In  addition,  the  axis  upon  which  the  earth 
spins  is  tilted.  Finally,  tne  earth  wobbles 
slightly  upon  this  axis,  like  a  top.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  circumstances  can,  for 
example,  lead  to  a  series  of  very  cool  sum- 
mers during  which  an  unusual  proportion  of 
each  winter's  .=^now  falls  to  melt  in  the  north- 
ern latitudes. 

It  Is  known  that  the  world's  climate  is 
a  delicitely  balanced  system,  full  of  sen- 
sitive feedback  mechanisms  that  serve 
either  to  amplify  or  to  counter  changes  that 
occur.  It  is  p.lso  known  that  the  climat« 
depends  primarily  upon  the  amount  of  solar 
radiation  that  gets  absorbed  by  the  earth 
and  atmosphere.  This  is  determined  by  the 
planet's  overall  "albedo."  the  measure  cf  its 
reflectivity.  The  greater  the  albedo,  the 
colder  the  earth.  Since  white  thii^gs  are 
highly  reflective,  clouds  are  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  albedo,  as  are  snow  and  ice. 

VOLCANOES    THAT    DIMMED    THE    SUN 

Clouds  can  serve  to  moderate  whatever 
climate  trend  is  under  way:  If  the  earth's 
surface  temperature  climbs  for  whatever 
reason,  more  water  evaporates  and  may  rise 
to  form  more  cloud  cover.  This  Ir.creaoes  the 
albedo  and  lowers  the  rate  of  heating.  Ice 
and  snow,  on  the  other  hand,  pro'.ide  posi- 
tive feedback:  if  the  average  year-round 
temperature  decreases,  the  extent' of  ice  and 
snow  co-.erage  increases  and  reflects  more 
<  f  the  Incoming  sunlight  back  to  space.  The 
re.svlt  is  to  lower  the  rate  of  heating  still 
more,  particularly  in  the  regions  closest  to 
the  poles. 

There's  yet  another  contributor  to  the 
planet's  albedo — airborne  particles,  partic- 
ularly the  extremely  fine  dust  particles  that 
have  been  carried  too  high  In  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  washed  out  by  the  precipi- 
tation. Many  of  these  particles  remain  aloft 
for  months  or  years.  It's  Reld  Bryson'a  thesis 
that  dust  of  various  kinds  imtiates  short- 
term  cooling  trends  with  characteristic  time 
spans  of  decades  or  centuries. 

Past  cool  epochs,  he  believes,  were  trig- 
gered by  Increases  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  spewed  huge  quantities  of  dust  Into 
the  stratosphere.  Historical  wTitings  are  full 
cf  accounts  of  the  dimming  of  sunlight  and 
the  ■Drillia:;t  sunsets  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  world  for  several  years  after  major 
eruptions.  Scientists  who  have  drlUed 
through  many  layers  of  the  Greenland  and 
Antarctic  Ice  sheets  report  evidence  of  lower 
temperatures  in  the  same  layers  in  which  a 
lot  of  volcanic  dust  is  deposited.  And  most 
climatclogists  agree  that  a  diminution  of 
the  sunlight  as  small  as  1  percent  would 
suffice  to  Initiate  a  cool  period  and  perhaps 
even  major  glaciatlon. 

During  the  early  parts  of  the  century, 
when  the  climate  began  warming,  volcanoes 
were  unusually  quiescent.  Thev've  been  act- 
ing up  again  since  1955,  and  monitoring  sta- 
tions in  places  as  scattered  as  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  Mongolia,  and  Greenland  have 
recorded  measurable  increases  in  dust  fall,  as 
well  as  decreases  in  the  transparency  cf  the 
atmosphere,  and  In  the  amount  of  direct 
sunlight  reaching  the  earth. 

THE    HUMAN    IMPACT 

Bryson  calculates,  however,  that  neither 
volcanic  activity  nor  the  lack  of  it  seems 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  temperature 
ups  and  downs  of  this  century.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  man's  activities  have  been  play- 
ing an  increasingly  slgmficant  part. 

In  agreement  with  other  cllmatologlsts,  he 
believes  that  a  substantial  increase  in  cart)on 
dioxide  from  the  burxUng  of  fossil  fuels  con- 
tributed to  the  earlier  warming  trend, 
through  what's  called  the  "greenhouse  ef- 
fect." Carbon  dioxide  happens  to  be  quite 
transparent  to  light  of  short,  visible  wave- 
lengths, which  Include  most  of  the  energy 


we  receive  from  the  sun.  After  this  light 
penetrates  the  atmosphere,  howev?r.  it  is 
converted  into  heat  by  the  earth  and  re- 
radiated  at  the  longer  infrared  wavelengths. 
Carbon  dioxide  molecules  ars  not  very  trans- 
parent to  infrared  wavelengths,  so  this  en- 
ergy is  trapped  and  reinforces  the  .solar  heat- 
ing effect. 

Bryson  contends  that  sometime  after  1930. 
the  cooling  effect  of  more  dtist  In  the  at- 
mosphere began  to  overpov-er  the  warming 
elTect  of  carbon  dioxide.  Part  of  the  dust 
blanket,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  industrial  pol- 
Iv.tlon.  But  Bryson  suspects  that  windblown 
dust  from  mechanized  agricultural  operations 
and  overgrazed  arid  land,  plus  smoke  from 
the  primitive  slash-and-burn  land-clearing 
methods  widely  practiced  In  the  tropicF,  may 
l^ave  contributed  even  more.  While  all  the 
man-made  particles  together  are  probably 
still  outweighed  by  contributions  from  na- 
ture— volcanic  dust,  salt  particles  from  evap- 
orated ocean  spray,  and  organic  compounds 
emitted  bv  vegetatio:i — the  human  contribu- 
tion is  the  only  part  over  which  man  has 
any  control. 

Whatever  its  source,  dust  has  a  more  pro- 
nounced cooling  effect  on  the  polar  regions 
than  on  the  tropics.  For  one  thing,  sunlight 
reaching  the  poles  must  travel  obliquely 
tiirough  the  dust  laye:-s.  and  therefore  more 
of  it  is  reflected.  Also,  there  seems  to  be 
much  less  dust  over  the  equator  than  in 
middle  and  higher  latitudes. 

N.^TXRE'S  EFFORT  TO  ECJVALIZE 

What  makes  this  variation  important  Is 
that  large-scale  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere 1?;  largely  induced  by  the  temperature 
dilerence  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles.  The  wind  system  can  be  viewed  as 
nature's  effort  to  equalize  temperatures 
around  the  globe. 

One  mechanism  is  the  heating  and  en- 
suing rise  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  equa- 
torial oceans.  In  rising,  the  air  «heds  much 
of  its  molst'are  on  eqtiatorial  rainy  belts 
and  then,  like  air  ab.o-.e  a  radiator  that 
spreads  along  the  ceiling  to  the  cooler  -Aalls. 
it  travels  toward  either  pole.  It  reaches 
only  about  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  poles 
before  It  descends  again  to  create  tlie  high- 
pressure  belts  where  most  of  the  world's 
major  deserts  are  found. 

Some  of  the  descended  air  circulates  back 
toward  the  equator  In  the  form  of  the  trade 
winds,  while  tiie  rest  conti:  ues  on  toward 
the  poles.  /\s  it  does  so,  it  still  carries  with 
it  much  of  the  speed  Induced  by  the  earth's 
east-to-v.est  spin.  At  the  equator,  this 
amounts  to  about  1,100  mph,  while  pre- 
cisely at  the  poles,  of  course,  the  rotational 
speed  is  zero.  So  as  the  air  moves  poleward, 
it  blows  more  and  more  strongly  from  the 
west— the  prevailing  westerlies  at  lower  alti- 
tudes and  the  jet  streams  on  high. 

Eventually  the  poleward-trending  air  runs 
into  a  barrier  of  sorts  in  the  form  of  great 
caps  of  heavy,  cold  air  extending  outward 
from  either  pole.  Together  the  westerly  winds 
and  the  polar  air  msiss  make  up  what  meteor- 
ologists call  the  'clrcumpolar  vortex."  It  re- 
sembles a  great  skirt  whirling  around  the 
poles.  The  lower  hem  of  this  skirt  Is  full  of 
waves  and  turbulence,  particularly  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  there  are  n'j- 
merous  mountain  ranges  to  perturb  the  flow 
of  the  wind. 

Waves  along  the  boundary  come  In  several 
sizes.  The  very  largest — of  which  there  are 
uormaliy  only  from  two  to  sis  stretching 
end  to  end  around  the  earth's  temperate 
zones — tend  to  remain  semlstatlonary.  Their 
location  Is  determined  partly  by  terrain  and 
partly  by  temperature  differences  between 
various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

RAIN    ON    THE    PLAINS 

The  vagaries  of  the  clrcumpolar  vortex  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  weather  patterns  in  the 
temperate  zones.  The  westerly  winds,  follow- 
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Ing  the  wavy  profile,  ^erve  to  bring  warm 
southern  air  to  northern  regions  or  cold 
northern  air  southward.  The  greater  the  tem- 
perature contrast  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  the  deeper  and  more  numerous 
are  the  waves  In  the  vortex,  as  though  nature 
were  trying  harder  to  equalize  the  tempera- 
tures 

Long-range  meteorologist  Jerome  Namias 
of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
says  that  the  peculiarly  cold  winters  in  the 
western  U.S.  and  the  warmish  winters  In  the 
East  over  the  last  few  years  are  due  to  a 
southward  projection  of  one  of  these  waves, 
which  has  now  situated  Itself  over  the  cen- 
tral U.S.  Cold  air  flows  down  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  return  How  warms  the 
East 

Such  large  wave.s  aibO  establish  which 
places  get  rain  and  which  don't.  Several  of 
Bryson's  colleagues  at  vvisconsin.  who  detect 
emerging  patterns  like  those  that  prevailed 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  predict  that 
one  consequence  will  be  a  return  of  heavier 
rainfall  in  the  western  plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  Many  of  the  forty-niners 
who  made  the  trek  to  California  recounted 
that  a  hazard  of  crossing  the  plains  was  los- 
ing sight  of  the  main  party  amid  endless 
seas  of  head-high  grass — growing  in  regions 
that  are  practically  desert  today  Climate. 
Bry.,on  speculates,  may  have  played  a  greater 
pan  than  hunters  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  huge  herds  of  bison. 

SNOW    IN    AUGUST 

But  the  new  weather  patterns  seem  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  even  in  North 
America.  Excessive  rain  on  the  plains  can 
contribute  to  flooding  as  far  away  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  rlver.sgot  far  out  ol 
their  banks  la^t  spring  In  Canada  last  year, 
a  srorm  in  the  middle  of  August  dropped 
eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  western  wheat 
field-  This  is  reminiscent  of  midsummer 
snows  that  occasionally  devastated  New  Eng- 
land agriculture  early  In  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  grain  belt  in  the  U.S  Midwest  would 
probably  be  less  affected,  but  even  so.  pro- 
duction might  not  measure  up  to  past  levels 
James  McQuigg,  a  government  climatologlst 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  who  specializes 
in  the  economic  Implications  of  weather,  has 
for  -ume  years  been  analyzing  the  year-by- 
year  yields  of  various  American  crops  durini; 
the  past  century  and  relating  these  to  each 
years  weather.  While  conventional  wisdom 
has  it  that  the  phenomenal  yields  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so  are  attributable  to  im- 
proved technology  and  crop  strains.  McQulgs 
concludes  that  at  least  as  much  credit  should 
be  given  to  extremely  favorable  temperatures 
and  rainfall.  'The  probability  of  getting  an- 
other fifteen  consecutive  years  that  good  is 
about  one  in  10.000,"  says  McQulgg.  who  also 
happens  to  subscribe  to  Bry-son's  theories 
about  a  deteriorating  climate 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  effects  of 
changes  in  the  circumpolar  vortex  could  be 
massively  tragic  Last  year.  British  meteor- 
ologist Derek  Winstanley  analyzed  the  per- 
sistent droughts  In  Centra!  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  India  Winstanley  concluded 
that  instead  of  withdrawing  northward  as 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  warms  up  each 
summer,  the  lower  hem  of  the  vortex  has 
stayed  unusually  far  south.  In  turn,  the  great 
desert -forming  belts  of  descending  air  have 
been  pushed  farther  .south  Into  heavilv  pop- 
ulated regions.  The  outward  rush  of  air  from 
these  high-pressure  zones  has  prevented  the 
moisture-laden  summer  monsoon  winds  from 
penetrating  into  gra?lng  lands  that  are  dry 
the  rest  of  the  year.  So  the  blocked  monsoons 
ended  up  dropping  their  precious  rainfall 
Into  the  oceans  or  into  regions  that  already 
have  too  much  rain  anyway. 

ir  DESERTS  MOVE  SOfTH 

winstanley  also  noted  that  some  areas  to 
the  north,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  had 
been  getting  ui:i.=ually  heavy  rainfall,  while 


farther  north  still,  in  tlip  British  Isles,  for 
example,  rains  had  beeti  generally  scanty  In 
recent  years.  He  concluded  that  all  these 
weather  peculiarities  dtrived  from  the  same 
general  circumstances:  namely,  the  expand- 
ing size  and  the  Increasing  wavlness  of  the 
circumpolar  vorte.x.  If  tbese  weather  patterns 
persist,  they  will  shift  entire  deserts  such  as 
the  Sahara  southward,  and  all  mankind's 
eaorts  to  halt  such  climatologlcal  encroach- 
ment by,  for  example,  planting  windbreaks, 
or  irrigation,  will  be  : utile. 

By  now,  many  experts  agree  that  the  cir- 
cumpolar vortex  is  behaving  In  the  peculiar 
way  Winstanley  describes.  Reid  Bryson  ties 
this  behavior  mostly  Oo  the  global  cooling 
trend  and  the  widening  temperature  gap 
befvveen  the  poles  and  the  equator.  In  effect, 
the  circumpolar  vortex  is  acting  a  little  as 
though  it  were  winter  all  year  round,  re- 
fusing to  contract  poleward  and  smooth 
itself  out 

Even  though  man  s  Increasing  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  has  helped  to  moderate 
the  cooling  trend  and  sfliould  continue  to  do 
so.  Bryson  contends  that  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect may  actually  be  contributing  to  the 
troubles  in  the  monsooo  belt.  Carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  warms  the  earth's  surface 
more  than  it  does  the  upper  air.  The  effect 
of  a  greater  ground-to-air  temperature  dif- 
ferential IS  to  increase  the  force  of  the  up- 
ward movement  of  air  at  the  equator  and 
therefore  the  downward  rush  of  air  over  the 
deserts. 

Some  cllmatologlsts  j-emain  unconvinced 
by  Bryson's  theories  abcut  the  cause  of  the 
present  cooling  trend  anjd  the  likelihood  of  Its 
persistence.  One  of  tha  most  prominent  of 
them  is  J  Murray  Mitchell  Jr.,  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, who  says,  "I'm  an  agnostic.  We  observe 
these  trends  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
we've  seen  they're  real.  %\n  we  can't  find  the 
central  tendency  of  the;  trends  or  know  how 
long  they  will  last."  Mitchell  emphasizes 
that  It's  Impossible  to  predict  volcanic  activ- 
ity, and  that  climatic  cljange  appears  to  be  a 
random  matter  He  suspects,  though,  that  the 
present  cooling  trend  vrill  reverse  Itself  for 
natural  reasons,  aided,  perhaps  by  the  green- 
house effect.  This  would  ea.se  the  blockage 
of  the  monsoons. 

Other  doubters  include  ascronom?r  Walter 
Orr  Roberts  and  MIT,  meteorologist  Hurd 
WiUett.  who  suspect  th»t  climatic  change  Is 
influenced  by  variationjs  In  the  sun  itself. 
They  are  among  a  niimtier  of  meteorologists 
who  have  long  puzzled!  over  an  apparent — 
though  disputed — relationship  between 
weather  patterns  and  the  eleven-year  sun- 
spot  cycle  So  far,  though,  no  one  has  much 
In  the  way  of  an  acceptable  theory  as  to  just 
how  sunspots.  which  se€|m  to  cause  only  very 
small  changes  in  solar  energy,  could  exert 
any  observable  effect  upon  the  cllmat«. 

BAD    ODDS    FOR    OPTIMISTS 

Others  emphasize  that  climatologlcal 
theory  as  a  whole  is  still  far  too  primitive 
to  predict  what  the  future  holds.  One  of 
these  is  Stephen  Schneider,  who  Is  attempt- 
ing to  construct  a  mathematical  model  of 
climatologlcal  change  at  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. Schneider  believes  that  there's  just  as 
much  in  the  way  of  physical  evidence  favor- 
ing a  future  warming  trend  as  there  is  for 
continued  cooling.  Neviertheless,  Schneider 
acknowledges  that  past  experience  can  at 
least  help  to  educate  guesses  about  what  the 
future  holds'  "If  you  ware  a  gambler  looking 
over  the  record  and  saw  a  temperature  peak 
such  as  the  one  we've  Juft  been  through,  you 
wouldn't  gamble  that  we're  going  to  go  back 
to  that  again  So  BrysoB  has  got  his  fingers 
on  what  is  potentially  ii  very  serious  prob- 
lem." ' 

A  surprising  number  of  respected  figures 
in  the  field  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
Bryson's  grim  scenario*— or  at  least  regard 
It  as  a  plausible  outcoi  le,  based  on  present 


knowledge.  Britain's  Hubert  Lamb,  together 
with  colleagues.  Is  completing  a  study  of 
la^i  year's  drought  conditions  in  Africa,  Trin- 
idad, and  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Like  Bryson  and  Winstanley.  Lamb's 
group  is  coming  to  conclude  that  the 
droughts  are  associated  v.ith  the  cooling 
trend  and  particularly  with  the  cooling  of 
the  Arctic.  "Bryson  and  I  have  got  an  almost 
laeniical  view  of  this,  "  says  Lamb,  "but  one 
must  remember  that  there  are  quite  Impor- 
tant fluctuations  in  a  rather  short  time  scale 
going  on  all  the  time,  superimposed  on  this 
long-term  trend,  so  to  speak.  Probablv  1973 
was  a  particularly  bad  year." 

B.^NKING     FOOD     FOB     EMERGENCIES 

.\  fervent  convert  to  Bryson's  position  is 
Kenneth  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
former  president  of  Britain's  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  novy  director  general  of 
research  on  the  environment  for  the  Cana- 
dian government.  "Bryson  Is  the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  climatology  today,"  Hare 
declares.  "I'm  naturally  a  lot  more  conserva- 
tive than  he  is,  but  I  take  what  he  says  very 
seriously  indeed."  Hare  Is  interested  in  per- 
suading governments  to  establish  food  banks 
to  meet  the  climatic  emergencies  that  he 
thinks  may  come  to  pass.  "I  don't  believe 
the  world's  present  population  is  sustain- 
able if  there  were  inore  than  three  years  like 
1972  in  a  row."  he  says 

No  one  has  much  Idea  as  to  how  long  the 
new  climatic  regime  will  last  or  how  far  It 
will  proceed.  M  best,  though,  there's  con- 
siderable Inertia  In  the  climate-generating 
system  In  the  form  of  vast  depths  of  ocean 
water  that,  once  cooled,  would  take  decades, 
at  least,  to  warm  baclt  up  again  Lamb's 
ln\-estigations  reveal  that  past  cool  periods 
u.-ually  lasted  for  abotit  a  century,  the  mint- 
mum  being  about  forty  yiears. 

Bryson  believes  that  aionsoons  will  prob- 
ably not  return  regtilarly  to  regions  such  as 
northern  India  during  tbe  remainder  of  this 
ce'Uury.  If  he  is  correct,  there  would  seem 
to  be  scant  prospect  that  even  the  present 
populations  of  the  monsoon  belts  can  be 
maintained,  even  if  all  the  arable  land  In 
the  rest  of  tlie  world  were  placed  In  full 
production  for  this  purpose 

WHY     EMPIRES     FELL 

Recently,  some  archaeologists  and  histor- 
ians have  been  revising  old  theories  about 
the  fall  of  numerous  elaborate  and  power- 
ful civilizations  of  the  past,  such  as  the 
Indus,  the  Hittite.  the  Mycenaean,  and  the 
Mali  empire  tn  Africa.  There  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  they  may  have  been  undone 
not  by  barbarian  invaders  but  by  climatic 
change  Bryn  Mawr  archaeologist  Rhys  Car- 
penter has  tied  several  of  these  declines  to 
specific  global  cool  periods,  major  and  minor. 
that  affected  the  global  atmospheric  circula- 
tion and  broupht  wave  upon  wave  of  drought 
to  formerly  rich  agricultural  lands. 

Refugees  from  those  collapsing  civiliza- 
tions were  often  able  to  migrate  to  better 
lands.  And  Bryson  speculates  that  a  new 
rainfall  pattern  might  actually  revive  agri- 
culture in  some  once-flourlshlng  regions  such 
as  the  northern  Sahara  and  the  Iranian 
plateau  where  Darlus's  armies  fed.  But  this 
will  be  of  little  comfort  to  people  afflicted  by 
the  southward  encroachment  of  the  Sahara. 
The  world  Is  too  densely  inhabited  and  po- 
litically divided  now  to  accommodate  mass 
migrations. 

McQuigg  at  Missouri  and  several  research- 
ers in  a  food-climate  research  project  under 
way  at  Wisconsin's  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  are  also  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  climate  change  upon  the  highly 
specialized  crop  strains  developed  In  the 
vaunted  green  revolution.  They  suspect  that 
the  price  that  has  been  paid"  for  the  high 
productivity  may  be  lack  of  adaptability.  Tlie 
grains  have  been  optimized  for  the  narrow 
spectrum  of  temperature  and  rainfall  that 
hai.  prevailed  In  recent  decades.  Tliere's  rea- 
son   to   assume,   say    these   researchers,    that 
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even  though  the  older  strains  yield  less  un- 
der optimum  conditio:. s.  they  are  more  tol- 
erai.t  and  likely  to  >leid  more  under  the  mul- 
tiple stresses  of  climatic  change. 

Cllmatologlsts  worry,  too,  that  powerful 
nations  inay  try  to  overrule  nattire  through 
ill-considered  engineering  projects.  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  for  example,  a  third  of  the  grain 
crop  comes  from  the  drought-prone  virgin 
lands  of  Siberia,  and  there  has  been  talk  of 
diverting  some  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers 
into  vast  irrigation  projects.  These  rivers 
empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  light, 
fresh  water  spreads  out  atop  the  salt  water 
and  permits  the  arctic  seas  to  freeze  over. 
According  to  some  experiments  by  a  Russian 
scientist,  O.  A,  Drozdov.  and  by  British 
meteorologist  R.  L.  Newson.  who  constructed 
a  mathematical  model  of  winds  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  paradoxical  consequence 
of  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
is  likely  to  be  that  winters  would  become 
colder  and  drier  over  many  continental  areas 
ill  middle  latitudes  Even  some  prominent 
Soviet  meteorologists  have  spoken  out  against 
the  proposal.  But  U  disastrous,  prolonged 
droughts  were  to  overtake  the  Slljerlan 
wheatlanda,  Soviet  authorities  might  con- 
clude that  there  is  little  to  lose  in  going 
ahead  -mlXi  the  projects. 

PLENTY     OF    MARGIN     KOR    ERROR 

From  the  anthill  perspective  of  a  human 
lifetime,  it  is  easy  to  percei". e  the  sand-grain 
texture  of  weather  btit  hard  to  comprehend 
the  rolling  topography  of  climate.  Perhaps 
the  most  crucial  insight  to  be  gained  from 
what  the  cllmatologlsts  are  learning  is  not 
some  exact  forecast  of  future  climate,  but 
rather  that  climate  Is,  for  calculatlonal  pur- 
poses, not  a  constant  factor.  Rather.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wildly  fluctuating  variable — 
and  a  more  important  problem  than  others 
that  we  know  a  lot  more  about  In  writing 
the  equations  for  mankind's  survival,  we'd 
loetter  allow  plenty  of  margin  for  error. 


WHO    PAYS    THE    COST   OF    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prcsdent.  through- 
out my  15  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  consistently  fought  for  increased 
social  security  benefits  for  the  retired 
and  disabled  of  this  Nation.  These  peo- 
ple deserve  to  live  in  dignity,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  assure  that  is  to  pro- 
vide adecjuate  social  security  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  pointed  out 
for  the  past  3  years  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  raise  benefits  without  finding 
n;;w  methods  of  financing  those  bene- 
fil.s.  Lower  and  middle  income  worker.s 
are  being  saddled  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing ta.x  burden  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of 
workers  already  retired.  That  burden 
will  increase  during  the  coming  years 
as  the  proportion  of  older  people  in  our 
population  rises  dramatically. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  use  general 
revenues  to  finance  a  modest  portion  of 
the  retirement  and  health  insurance 
benefits  under  social  security,  and  that 
we  lower  the  payroll  tax  for  low-income 
workers.  The  essence  of  my  proposals 
i.<  contained  in  S.  1838.  introduced  dur- 
iiV-  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  January  1 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  describing 
the  impact  which  new  social  security 
benefits  will  have  on  v.orkers'  incomes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SOCIAL  Security  s  Higher  Deductions  Cur 

Incomes  Toi  ay 
Higher  Social  Security  taxes  begin. iing  to- 
day will  reduce  wages  and  salary  income  ol 
miUioias  of   Americans,   while   Inflation   will 
erode  the  buying  power  of  what  Is  left. 

In  fact,  a  single  worker  who  earned  $12,900 
in  1973  and  gets  a  5,5  per  cent  pay  increase 
probably  will  lose  $1,659.25  in  buying  power 
tins  year. 

Under  the  new  Social  Security  law,  workers 
pay  an  additional  $105.30  to  benefit  an  esti- 
mated 30  million  aeniur  citizens,  widows  and 
children.  The  tax  would  grow  an  additional 
$35.10.  if  President  Nixon  signs  a  bill  on  his 
desk  to  provide  11  per  cent  increases  to  So- 
cial Security  beneficiaries. 

The  tax  bill  for  Social  Security  Is  negligi- 
ble, howevery.  when  compared  with  Inflation, 
which  Is  expected  to  be  the  primary  eroder 
of  buying  power  ii  It  continues  at  8  per  cent 
in  1974  (a  lesser  rate  than  the  8.4  per  cent 
through  Nov.  30.  1973). 

For  instance,  a  couple  with  two  children 
and  1973  Income  of  $12,900  gets  a  5.5  per 
cent  pay  boost  in  1974.  Income  after  taxes 
would  be  $11,357.92  compared  with  $10,907.20 
in  1973  When  the  8  per  cent  inflation  factor 
IS  added  to  net  income,  the  couple's  buying 
power  Is  $10,449.28  or  $457.92  less  than  1973 
The  same  couple  with  a  5  5  per  cent  pay 
raise  from  $17,900  to  $18,885  would  have  net 
income  of  $15,606.90  in  1974  With  the  Infla- 
tion factor,  the  buying  power  of  $14,413  54 
is  $61666  less  than  the  1973  spendable  i:;- 
come  of  $15,030.20. 

An  unmarried  working  man  or  woman  who 
takes  care  of  a  parent  or  one  child  would 
have  $11,021,90  in  after-tax  income  with  a 
5.5  per  cent  pay  increase  from  1973  base  pay 
of  S12.900.  With  the  Inflation  factor,  take- 
home  pay  win  buy  $441.06  less  than  the  net 
income  of  $10,581.20  In  1973 

The  same  head  of  a  hotisehold  earning 
$18,885  aft.er  a  5  5  per  cent  pay  increase 
■would  have  net  income  of  $15,468.95 — with 
buying  power  $621  77  less  than  the  $14,853.20 
cf  1973. 

A  single  worker  with  the  same  gross  earn- 
ings would  have  $14,941,25  in  net  pay  this 
year  with  buying  power  $031.25  less  than  the 
-:4.337.20  net  pay  of   1973. 

But  the  hardest  burden  falls  oil  the  single 
-.vorker  who  earned  $12,900  last  year  and  gets 
a  5.5  per  cent  pay  increase  in  1974 

The  Social  Security  and  graduated  income 
■.ixes  will  erode  the  worker's  net  pay  from 
$10,698.20  to  $10,595.60  (the  only  category 
in  this  sample  for  which  net  pay  is  actually 
iess  despite  a  pay  boost) . 


instruction  that  they  "reflect  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet" 
in  the  50  States  and  the  territory  in- 
volved. This  means  one  thing:  a  com- 
parison of  coupon  alioiments  between  a 
territory  and  the  50  States  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  a  comparison  of  food 
prices.  Even  though  allotments  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  can- 
not be  set  at  higher  levels  tlian  the  ones 
u.sed  in  the  50  states,  the  benefit  levels 
must  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
States  if  the  cost  of  food  is  equal  to,  or 
higher  than,  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
States.  But.  the  Secretary  has  failed  to 
follow  the  law.  He  has  provided  only 
SI 22  monthly  to  a  four-person  family  in 
Puerto  Rico  while  mainland  families  re- 
ceive $142  monthly  even  though  food 
prices  are  higher  than  in  mainland 
United  States.  Poor  people  throughout 
the  Island,  tiierefore.  will  be  unable  to 
obtain   a   nutritionally    adequate   diet. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  has  issued  in- 
come guidelines  which  will  exclude  many 
needy  families  that  Congress  intended  to 
be  included  m  the  program.  He  did  this 
by  Ignoring  the  statutory  formula  that 
requires  income  eligibility  to  be  deter- 
mined for  each  family  by  multiplying  the 
Island  s  average  per  capita  income  by  the 
number  of  persons  m  each  family. 

Discrimination  against  classes  of  citi- 
zens is  an  e\il.  no  matter  when  or  where 
it  falls.  To  see  such  discrimination  in- 
flicted on  American  citizens  by  the  De- 
partment required  by  Congress  to  assist 
them  IS  most  disheartening.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  amend  these  discriminatory  sched- 
ules and  issue  m  their  j/lace  ihose  man- 
dated by  law. 


THE  FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM 

Mr.  STBVENSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
•is  enactment  in  1964,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  been  a  most  valuable  tool  in 
the  effort  to  eradicate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. At  first,  this  program  was 
available  only  in  the  50  States  Then,  in 
1971,  Congress  amended  the  act  so  as  to 
permit  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  participate.  In  1973.  Con- 
gress made  such  participation  manda- 
tory by  June  30.  1974.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  now  delayed  imple- 
mentation in  many  parts  of  the  island 
until  later  in  1974  and  in  San  Juan  un- 
til March  1975.  This  violates  Congress 
mandate.  Moreover,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has.  in  apparent  violation  of 
the  law.  promulgated  coupon  allotment 
schedules  for  Puerto  Rico  which  severely 
limit  the  benefits  of  participation 

The  size  of  each  eligible  hou.seho!d  de- 
termines the  amount  of  its  coupon  al- 
lotment. Coupon  allotments  are  uniform- 
ly set  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  specifi"" 


JUDGE   PHILIP    NEVILLE— A    GREAT 
MAN,  A  GREAT  JURIST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  America  lost  a  great  man.  Minne- 
sota a  great  jurist,  a  family  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father,  and  I  a  close  personal 
friend.  On  February  13.  Federal  district 
judge  Philip  Neville  of  Minnesota  lost  his 
struggle  with  leukemia — a  struggle  which 
he  fought  courageously  and  without  com- 
plaint. 

I  could  speak  at  length  of  the  superb 
quahties  that  Phil  Neville  displayed 
through  a  legal  career  that  spanned  more 
than  40  years.  But  I  would  prefer  to 
point  out  a  few  instances  of  that  career 
which  by  themselves  can  far  better  ex- 
plain Phil  Neville,  the  man  and  jurist. 

For  5  years  early  m  his  career.  Judge 
Neville  taught  at  the  Minneapolis  College 
of  Law.  To  him,  teaching  was  more  than 
mere  instructing.  It  was  a  means  of  help- 
ing develop  students  to  recognize  not  only 
their  'lotential  but  more  importantly 
their  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
others. 

Judge  Neville  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
teaching,  although  Ms  classroom  ex- 
panded from  that  small  room  at  the  law 
school  to  a  courtroom  that  spanned  a 
US.  judicial  district,  the  Stale  of  Minne- 
sota. As  a  result  of  his  proiessonal  out- 
look, it  surprised  lew  when  upon  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  to  be  U.S.  district 
ludge  m  1967.  Judge  Neville  said: 
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Court  decisions  are  Important  In  everyday 
life,  whether  people  realize  it  or  not. 

Judge  NeviJle  was  a  humane  man  who 
recogmized  fully  and  was  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  other  human  beings.  Thus,  it 
was  this  great  man  who  while  president 
of  the  Minnesota  bar  in  1^63  encouraged 
that  organization  to  support  a  public  de- 
fender system  for  the  indigent  before 
any  law  was  passed'  establishing  that 
system.  WhUe  U.S.  district  judge,  it  was 
Phil  Neville  who  ordered  that  Minnesota 
prisoners  be  provided  the  constitutional 
due  process  guarantees  afforded  other 
citizens. 

Judge  Neville  had  a  private  side  to  his 
life  and  it  was  here  that  I  knew  Phil 
best.  PhU  always  was  a  most  gracious 
man,  a  ver>'  kind,  decent  and  warm  hu- 
man being.  To  PhU  Neville,  his  family 
meant  the  world.  His  deep  love  and  devo- 
tion for  his  wife,  Muurene,  and  his  two 
sons  and  daughter  were  obvious. 

Phil's  private  life  included  a  sincere 
interest  in  his  religion  and  concern  for 
his  church.  Religion  to  Judge  Neville  was 
more  than  merely  being  a  lov.ql  sup- 
porter and  member  of  the  congregation 
at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  It 
meant  giving  generously  and  unselfishly 
of  himself  not  only  in  the  Episrnpal  dio- 
cese of  Minnesota  but  also  serving  at  his 
own  expense  as  a  board  member  for  an 
Episcopal  school  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  miss  PhU  Neville  I 
miss  that  warm  kind,  and  sensitive  per- 
son who  shTed  with  me  manv  personal 
moments  cf  happiness  and  tragedy— 
and  who  allowed  me  to  share  those  same 
moments  with  him.  But  I  will  always  re- 
mern^r,  as  I  know  his  family  and  friends 
and  many  Mlnnesotans  will  remember, 
the  lesson  that  Judge  Neville  taught  us— 
to  live  courageously  and  with  love 
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abled  workers  described  seemingly  end- 
less battles  to  stave  off  poverty  while 
battling  company  doctors,  insurance  ad- 
justers and  lawyers  to  obtain  what  is 
rightfully  theirs.  Spokesmen  for  or- 
ganized labor  urged  early  adoption  of 
national  compensation  standards. 

Passage  of  S.  2008  in  the  very  near 
future  is  clearly  in  our  Nation's  interest. 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Cali- 
fornia workers  can  be  proud  of  one  of 
the  best  State  "workmen's  comp"  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

California  meets  most  of  the  16  cri- 
teria established  for  good  programs  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  labor.  But  some 
fatates  meet  only  one;  others  just  two 
or  three.  Employers  in  States  with  poor 
v.orkmen's  comp  programs  have  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  employers  in 
other  States  who  have  to  contribute 
more  to  their  better  programs.  This  dif- 
ference in  treatment  is  unfair  to  the 
workers,  too. 

A  farmworker  injured  in  a  CaUfornia 
field  can  apply  to  the  State  for  work- 
men's compensation:  but  a  farmworker 
hurt  in  Texas  is  out  of  luck. 

An  illness  caused  by  working  condi- 
tions may  be  compensated  in  Connec- 
ticut but  the  same  illne.ss  in  Alabama 
would  not  be  covered. 

Is  that  fair?  Of  course  not. 

To  correct  this  inequity.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  have 
introduced  a  bill,  fS.  2008)  which  I 
strongly  support,  that  would  set  national 
standards  for  workmen's  compensation. 

At  Senate  Labor  Committee  hearings 
In  San  Francisco  last  month,  many  dis- 


Mr,  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
questions  which  has  aroused  consider- 
able interest  in  recent  months  with  re- 
spect to  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
27th  amendment  to  the- Constitution  has 
been  whether  a  State  once  it  has  rati- 
fied the  amendment  may  later  change  its 
mind  and  rescind  Its  ratification.  The 
issue  was  first  raised  by  the  State  of 
Nebraska  which  has  now  rescinded  its 
earlier  ratification.  Several  other  States, 
in  addition,  have  similar  rescission  reso- 
lutions pending  before  their  State  legis- 
latures, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  once  a 
State  legislature  has  exercised  the  pow- 
ers given  it  by  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  ratified  an  amendment  pro- 
posed to  it  by  the  Congress,  it  has  ex- 
hausted its  powers  in  this  regard  and 
may  not  later  ro  back  and  change  its 
ir.ind.  Recently  the  Indiana  Law  Journal 
{.ublished  an  article  on  this  question  by 
Ms.  Lynn  A.  Fishel.  After  thorougWy  re- 
searching the  congressional  and  legal 
precedents,  Ms,  Fishel  concludes  that, 
under  both  a  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved, attempted  rescissions  of  earlier 
ratifications  are  not  effective.  I  ask 
unani.mous  consent  that  the  text  of  Ms. 
Fish.'^l's  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revers.\ls   in   the   Federal   CoNSTrrmoNAL 
Amendment    Process:    Efwcact    of    State 

R.\TIFICATIONS        OF        THE        EQUAL        RIGHTS 

Amend.ment 

With  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment »  Hear- 
ing the  number  of  ratifications  required  '  tor 
Inclusion  In  the  Constitution,  both  oppo- 
nents  and  proponents  are  Intensifying  pres- 
sure on  state  legislatures  to  reverse  either 
earlier  ratification  or  rejection.  One  state 
has  already  passed  a  resolution  rescinding 
ratification  and  others  are  known  to  be  con- 
sidering similar  resolutions.'  Such  state  ac- 
lion  presents  important  queetions  concerning 
how  the  votes  of  rescinding  states  and  slates 
which  ratify  af.er  votes  of  rejection  will  be 
counted  at  the  close  of  the  ratification 
period. 

The  conventional  assumption  Is  that  once 
a  state  has  ratified  a  propbsed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  that  act  is  irreversible. 
It  Is  also  believed  that  a  state  may  recon- 
sider Its  rejection  of  an  amendment,  and 
change  its  vote  to  the  affirmative  at  any  time 
with.n  the  ratification  perjod  set  by  Con- 
gress.* However,  the  validity  of  these  as- 
sumptions  has  never  been  <|efinltively  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court.  .'Although  the 
Court  addressed  reversal  issues  In  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Coleman  v.  MUlerj-  the  ambiguous 
Ir.neuage  of  that  decision  left  the  legal  status 
of  these  assumijtions  still  in  doubt."  There- 
fore, the  effectiveness  of  reversals  by  state 
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legislatures  of  their  earlier  actions  concern. 
i:'.g  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  un- 
certain. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  this  uncertainty 
to  l3€  eliminated.  Proponents  and  opponents 
of  this  amendment  and  future  proposed 
amendments  need  reliable  guides  for  their 
lobbying  strategies.  In  addition,  state  legis- 
latures which  may  consider  revising  prior 
resolutions  on  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  should  be  able  to  reliably  pre- 
dict the  efficacy  of  such  a  course,  so  that  they 
might  avoid  possibly  futile  actions.  The  rules 
by  which  any  proposed  amendment  is  to  be 
ratified  must  be  reliable  and  stable.  Indeed, 
article  V,  v,-hlch  governs  the  amendment 
process,  was  designed  to  ensure  such  orderly 
change  to  the  Constitution.  It  would  be 
ironic  if  this  article  should  itself  be  subject 
to  uncertainty.  This  note  examines  the 
sources  of  the  ambiguity  In  the  law  govern- 
ing the  ratification  process  and  attempts  to 
suggest  avenues  toward  a  much  needed 
resolution. 

sources  op  ambiguity 
Article  V 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  states  In  per- 
tinent part: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessarv.  shall  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution 
which  .  .  .  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
ConereF-.s.    .   .   ." ' 

Determining  the  efficacy  of  a  ratification 
which  has  been  passed  after  a  vote  of  rejec- 
tion, or  the  efficacy  of  a  ratification  which  a 
state  Is  purporting  to  rescind,  requires  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "when  ratified"   In 
article  V.  Three  Interpretations  have  been 
suggested.^    First,    under    the    Chandler    v. 
Wise  theory,  the  Initial  action  of  the  state 
legislature    concerning   a   proposed    amend- 
ment   may    be    considered    concltislve    and 
binding  on  future  legislatures,  even  if  it  is 
an  act  of  rejection.*  Second,  according  to  the 
"Kansas  view,"  an  original  vote  of  rejection 
may  be  regarded  as  not  conclusive,  although 
an  original   vote   of  ratification  woiUd   be." 
Third,  under  the  "lottery  theory,"  neither 
rejection  nor  ratification  may  be  considered 
as  final  until  three-fourths  of  the  states  have 
ratified  and  the  amendment  adopted."  His- 
torically, the  predominant  position  has  been 
that  of  the  "Kansas  view.""  However,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  declared  portions  of 
the  ratification  process  to  be  political  ques- 
tions  In  Coleman  v.  Miller^  and   left  the 
issue  to  Congress,  the  continued  validity  of 
this  historical  position  is  open  to  question. 
Coleman  v.  Miller 
Coleman  Involved  a  challMigj  to  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment.'*  The 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the  state 
legislature's    ratification    which    had    been 
passed  over  a  pre.  ious  rejection."  The  facts 
in   Coleman   presented   the   Supreme   Court 
vith  the  question  of  whether  a  state,  having 
rejected   an   amendment,  could   later  ratify 
it.'"  The  Court  stated: 

"The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  ratifica- 
tions by  state  legislatures,  In  the  light  of 
previous  rejection  or  attempted  withdrawal, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  political  ques- 
tion. .  .  ."1" 

However,  the  opinion  Is  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory because  it  does  not  stop  there." 
The  Court  arguably  speaks  to  the  merits, 
citing  the  traditional  congressional  pattern 
of  treating  ratification,  but  not  rejection  as 
binding  on  a  state.''  It  is  uncertain  from 
the  Court's  language  whether  It  was  aporov- 
mg  the  congressional  precedent  on  "iepal 
grounds  or  whether  It  was  merely  noting  its 
acceptance  by  the  political  branches,  Despl'te 
this  ambiguity,  commentators  have  generally 
assumed  that  Coleman  is  a  political  ques- 
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tlon  holding  »^'  and  that  it  therefore  provides 
no  Judicial  precedent  for  the  conventional 
understanding-'  of  the  meaning  of  "when 
ratified"  In  article  V.  Thus,  whatever  validity 
Ihese  assumptions  may  have  Is  drawn  from 
congressional  precedent. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PRECEDENT 

During  the  ratification  process  for  the 
fourteenth,  iilteenth  and  nineteenth  amend- 
ments, states  attempted  to  reserve  both  ear- 
lier ratifications  and  rejections.  Yet,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  explicit  dis- 
cussion by  Congress  of  its  own  precedent 
durmg  the  ratification  process  for  these 
amendments.  Both  congressional  action  and 
inaction  during  these  periods  are  consistent 
with  the  view  that  ratification,  but  not  re- 
jection. Is  binding.  Further,  congressional 
behavior  is  not  consistent  with  the  other  two 
possible  interpretations  of  the  article  V  term 
"when  ratlried."  '^• 

During  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Congress  was  involved  in  sev- 
eral steps  of  the  ratification  process.^''  How- 
ever, the  record  yields  only  one  discussion  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  within  the 
power  of  a  state  under  the  Constitution  to 
reverse  prior  action  concerning  ratification. 
The  occasion  was  receipt  by  the  Senate  of  an 
Ohio  resolution  withdrawing  that  state's  ear- 
lier approval  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,^* 
.\mong  the  three  senators  who  spoke,  there 
was  no  consensus  on  the  permissibility  of 
reversals.  The  Ohio  resolution  w^as  merely 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
In  effect  killing  the  resolution.-' 

With  no  direction  from  Congress,  when  It 
appeared  that  three-fourths  of  the  states  had 
ratified,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, certifying: 

"II]f  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  ratifying  the  .  .  . 
amendment  are  to  be  deemed  as  remaining  of 
fv.ll  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of 
those  States,  which  purport  to  withdraw  the 
consent  of  said  States  ,  .  .  then  the  .  .  . 
amendment  has  been  ratified  .  .  .  and  so 
has  become  valid,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  » 

The  next  day,  without  debate,  both  houses 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  should  be  pro- 
mulgated. The  resolution  included  In  the  list 
of  ratifying  states  both  those  which  had  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  ratification  (Ohio  and 
New  Jersey),  as  well  as  those  which  had 
ratified  over  prior  rejection  (North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina.-"  The  Secretary  of  State 
then  Issued  the  definitive  proclamation  de- 
claring the  amendment  adopted.--- 

During  the  ratification  period  for  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  the  debate  was  much 
livelier,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  readmitted 
southern  states  were  resuming  their  repre- 
sentation In  Congress.  Understandably,  the 
discussions  lacked  unanimity.  More  telling 
was  the  final  Inaction  of  Congress.  .A  Joint 
resolution  for  congressional  declaration  of  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  was  referred 
to.  but  never  re-emerged  from,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.*  Therefore,  there  was 
no  formal  joint  congressional  action  during 
this  entire  ratification  period. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  without  congres- 
sional direction,  proclaimed  the  amendment 
ratified.*'  He  noted  that  while  New  York  had 
sought  to  withdraw  Its  ratification.  Georgia 
had  recently  ratified.  This  brought  the  num- 
ber of  state.';  to  the  required  three-fourths, 
regardless  of  which  wav  New  York  was 
counted.  An  attempt  in  the  House  to  have 
the  issue  referred  to  a  special  committee 
failed  "  and.  in  the  end,  no  action  was  taken 
by  Congress  to  clarify  the  position  of  New 
York  No  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  man- 
dating the  Secretary  to  proclaim  ratification 
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as  had  been  done  for  ratification  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.*;  Thus,  the  Secretary's 
proclamation  stood  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tion by  New  York,  which  Is  now  generally 
considered  to  be  among  those  states  which 
ratified  the  amendment.^" 

When  the  nineteenth  amendment  was  rati- 
fied, it  was  simply  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  no  question  directed 
to  Congress,  although  both  Tennessee  which 
claimed  to  have  rescinded  ratification  and 
West  Virginia  which  had  ratified  over  prior 
rejection  were  counted  among  the  ratifying 
states."  It  seems  that  the  precedent  for  ig- 
noring reversals  was  by  the:,  well  set  since 
no  action  of  any  kind  was  proposed  or  taken 
i!i  Congress  during  this  ratification  period. 

Congressional  behavior  during  these  three 
ratification  periods  has  created  precedent 
consistent  only  with  the  theory  that  ratifica- 
tion is  binding,  but  rejection  is  not.*-"  Had 
the  Congress  espoused  the  Chandler  v.  Wise 
position,"  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
dec'are  invalid  the  ratifications  of  those 
states  which  had  first  rejected  the  amend- 
ment. Had  Congress  espoused  the  lottery 
theory,^  It  would  have  iseen  necessarv  to 
honor  the  attempted  withdrawals  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  vahie  of  congresnonal  precedent 
Having  established  the  substance  of  con- 
gressional precedent  on  ratification,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  examine  its  leg--^  import  In  order  to 
determine  whether  legislative  precedent  can 
resolve  the  dUemma  for  those  who  need  to 
know  the  law  governing  the  ratification  proc- 
ess. 

It  Is  understood  that  no  Congress  can  bind 
a  future  Congres.'j.  As  Professor  Black  has 
put  it: 

"[Based]  on  the  most  familiar  and  funda- 
mental principles,  so  obvious  as  rarelv  to  be 
stated  ...  no  Co;igress  has  the  power  to  bind 
the  consciences  of  Its  successors,  with  re- 
spect to  grave  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  .  .  ."  5' 

Precedents  are  necessarilv  less  binding 
than  laws  since,  when  change  is  sought  there 
is  no  need  for  formal  repeal.  In  addition 
Congress,  being  elected  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple at  a  particular  time,  is  not  as  burdened 
as  is  the  judiciary  with  the  i.ecessltv  of  mak- 
ing its  actions  appear  consistent.  However. 
Congress  is  apparently  cognizant  of  its  own 
precedents  when  it  confronts  Issue-  raised 
only  infrequently,  and  has  accorded  them  a 
certain  amount  of  respect  in  the  past,'> 

Regard  for  congressional  precedent  per- 
meates the  response  of  the  Counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
an  Inquiry  from  the  Nebraska  State  Senate 
concBrnlng  the  permissibility  of  withdrawing 
ratification.   The   Opinion   Letter  opened: 

"Briefly  the  Judicial  opinions  and,  more 
importantly,  the  precedents  established  by 
the  Congress  itself  make  It  clear  that  once 
a  state  has  ratified  an  amendment,  It  has  ex- 
hausted the  only  power  conferred  on  It  by 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  and  may  not 
therefore,  validly  rescind  such  action."" 

The  language  In  Coleman  was  then  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  is  the  final  ar- 
bitrator of  the  question  of  efficacy."  The 
Letter  next  reviewed  congressional  precedent 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ♦»  during  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fotu-teenth  amendment  as  clearly 
posing  the  Issue  to  Congress  of  the  validity 
of  ratifications  which  were  subsequently 
rescinded.  The  congressional  response  in  that 
case,  as  well  as  its  response  to  the  same  ques- 
tion during  the  ratification  period  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  were  cited  as  relevant 
precedent."  The  Letter  concludes  with  what 
is  currently  the  most  authoritative  state- 
ment available  on  the  question  of  efficacy  of 
ratification. 

''Congress  ...  has  expressed  Itself  quite 
definitely  on  this  question.  It  Is  my  leeal 
opinion  as  Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Unitea 
States  Senate  that  once  a  State  has  exercised 
its  only  power  under  Article  V  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  ratified  an  Amend- 
ment thereto,  it  has  exhausted  such  power 
and  that  any  attempt  subsequently  to 
rescind  such  ratification  is  null  and  void  "  « 
However,  since  no  Congress  can  bind  a 
subsequent  Congress,  reversal  of  this  prece- 
dent without  prior  notice  Is  still  a  theoretical 
K^  ,  T'.'^  "°^  *  practical  probability. 
Judicial  intervention  may  be  necessarv  to 
prevent  this  occurrence  and  provide  stability 
in  the  amendment  process. 

JUSTIF-ilNG   JrDICIAL   INTERVENnCN 

At  the  end  of  the  seven-year  ratification 
per:cd,  the  Congress  which  decides  which 
tf^  f^  e.fectlvely  ratified  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  will  not  be  the  sam.e 
one  which  proposed  It.  It  can  be  argued  that 
tne  proposing  Congress  acted  under  the  dom- 
inant assumption  that  ratification,  but  not 
rejection  is  final.  However,  while  this  view 
oi  efficacy  will  not  be  legally  binding  on  the 
Congress  presented  with  the  question  of 
which  state  ratifications  to  honcr.  Mtl^en 
lobbyists,  state  legislators  ai:d  even  members 

vlnH?."^'"^^  i"^'"^  ^^^^"'^  °"  tl^-e  continuing 
ri^n?  -'."^  u'^'"  cor.sistent  legislative  prece- 
dent." A  Change  in  procedure  bv  Congre-ss 
aurlng  the  ratification  period  would  leav-c 
both  opponents  and  proponents  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  confusion  ••  if  such 
a  change  should  come  when  the  ratification 

thr?iuf°  ^l"^^-  ''  ^^"^^  ^^'"^^y  prejudice 
the  legit  mate  expectations  of  whichever  side 
Ultimately  loses. 

The  courts  may  we!!  have  a  role  to  n'av 
in  protecting  the  reliance  Interests  of  the 
Citizenry  and  the  states  and  ensuring  that 

.nn/n  K°'"'^  ^'  °'"'^^'"'>'  ^^^*"«^  ^--e  not  dis- 
-upted  by  unexpected  concerning  the  proper 
procedures  for  ratification  The  courts  can 
fn"^o^  ^li^  precedent  the  nece.-sarv  finalitv 

ut^4  «.t,*  '^•''"''^  ^"•'^^  *°  P'-^^e"^  «nd 
™h^  I  ^  concerning  constitutional 
amendment.  The  question  arises,  however 
wnether  Coleman  v.  MUler '^  forecloses  iu- 
dlclal  interv-entlon.  or  whether  CoZeman  can 
oe  reinterpreted. 

There  Is  a  constitutional  interest  in  the 
stability  that  the  courts  could  provide  "The 
purpose  of  the  Pramers  in  incKidlng  Irticle 
V  can  only  have  been  to  provide  for  thl 
orderly  alteration  of  the  Constitution  to  en! 
TV  .url^^'"'^''^^  '°  '"^"^^  generations. 
nniiL  ,  ""^   ''"•*^   ^   =^^^'^^"^-   construed 

pol  tlcal  question  doctrine  might  become  the 

nstrument  for  the  disorder  that  would  ensue 
orred'ent'''^  congressional  reversal  of  Itj  o^ 
precedent.  Such  a  use  would  violate  the  Su- 
preme Court's  articulated  purpose  for  the 
application  of  the  doctrme,  that  "a  ^i  for 
maintenance  of  governmental  order  wHl  not 
be  so  applied  as  to  promote  onlv  dlLrder  •' ^ 

i--egal    scholars   have    long   recognized    thP 

"'dt1r/°n^"^"'^'  '"  *^^  amendLenT^pro! 
redure.    One    commentator    has    urged    that 

ISlince  this  is  the  sort  of  question  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  often  decided,  and 
.^.nce  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
reaching  an  accurate  decision,  the  Court 
s.^ould  have  taken  jurisdiction  [in  Coleman] 
and  settled  .  .  the  question  ...  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Court'' 
H,nf,f^K^I  commentator  also  argued  for  sta- 
bUity,  but  believed  Coleman  mandated  that- 

-The  rules  must  be  made  by  Congress 
unless  .  .  Congress  .  .  .  prefers  to  leave  all 
questions  open  for  decision  If  and  whenever 
they  may  arise  In  connection  with  the  rati- 
fication of  any  given  amendment.  But  surely 
the  law  on  such  a  basic  matter  as  amendlne 
the  Constitution  ought  to  be  known  in  ad- 
vance: and  the  Judicial  branch  has  here 
passed  full  responsibility  over  to  the  lepl'^la- 
tlve."  " 

Whne  stability  must  be  achieved,  neither 
of  the  polar  views  of  Justiciability  presented 
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by  these  commentators  will  yield  the  most 
desirable  solution. 

The  goal  for  the  court.i  should  be  to  find 
the  middle  ground  which  pays  respect  to  the 
role  of  Congress,  as  sanctioned  In  Coleman. 
In  formulating  the  rules  of  ratification,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  stability  and  reliance  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  congressional  change  in  the  midst 
of  the  ratification  process. 

TOWARD    A    SPECI.\L    ARTICLE    V    DOCTRINE    OF 
JUSTICIABILITV 

Any  new  Judicial  approach  to  article  V 
cases  must  cope  with  the  holding  of  Coleman 
that  ratification  issues  are  political  questions 
and  thus  reserved  exclusively  to  Congress  for 
de.Msion.  A  re-examination  should  be  con- 
ducted in  light  of  the  modern  contours  of 
the  political  question  doctrine  which  has 
been  more  clearly  defined  since  Coleman.  The 
current  law  Is  derived  from  Baker  r.  Carr- 
whlch  enumerated  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  presence  of  a  polit- 
ical question: 

"It  13  apparent  that  several  formulations 
which  vary  slightly  according  to  the  settings 
in  which  the  questions  arise  may  describe  a 
political  question,  although  each  has  one  or 
more  elements  which  identify  it  as  essentially 
a  function  of  the  separation  of  powers.  Prom- 
inent on  the  surface  of  any  case  held  to  in- 
volve a  political  question  is  found  a  textually 
demonstrable  constitutional  commitment  of 
the   issue    to   a   coordinate   political  depart- 
ment: or  a  lack  of  judicially  discoverable  and 
jnanagcable  standards  for  resolving  it.  .  .  ."  - 
Textually  Demonstrable  Commitment 
The  language  in  article  V  ■  could  conceiv- 
ably give  rise  to  an  argument  that  the  powers 
under  It  are  textually  committed  to  Congress. 
However,   in   light  of   recent   redelinitlon   of 
the  term.  It  would  appear  difficult  to  argue 
that  ratification  is  "textually  committed."  In 
Pouell  v.  McCormack      the  Court  held  that 
the  statement  In  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution,  "Each  House  shall  be  Judge  of 
the  .  .  .  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members.  ' 
was  not  so  complete  a  textual  commitment 
that  it  prevented  the  Court  from  consider- 
ing Issues  concerning  the  seating  or  expul- 
sion  of   congressmen."   The   Court   Indicated 
that  even  if  it  initially  found  a  textual  com- 
mitment it  would  go  further  and  define  the 
scope  of  the  commitment : 

"For,  as  we  pointed  out  in  Baker  v  Carr. 
■|d|eciding  whether  a  matter  has  In  any 
measure  been  committed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  another  branch  of  government  ...  is 
itself  a  delicate  exercise  In  constitutional  In- 
terpretation, and  Is  a  responsibility  of  this 
Court  as  ultimate  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution."  "  '"■' 

To  accomplish  this  the  Court  was  willing 
to  go  behind  the  text  to  review  and  analyze 
the  historical  context  In  which  the  con- 
trolling phrase  was  adopted  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  intent  of  the  Pramers  ■  The 
Courts  approach  in  Powell  made  clear  that 
the  notion  textual  commitment"  is  far  from 
absolute. 

In  order  to  examine  to  what  extent  the 
ratification  process  has  been  textually  com- 
mitted to  Congress,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "when  rati- 
fied" by  looking  to  the  historical  background 
of  article  V.  During  the  drafting  of  the 
article  the  most  controversial  portion  was 
the  role  Congress  would  ptay  in  proposing 
amendments.  In  order  to  balance  that  role, 
the  states  were  given  particular  prominence 
in  the  ratification  process.' 

In  view  of  this  concer.n.  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Kramers 
intended  article  V  to  be  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress.  No  historical  reasons 
appears  to  exclude  the  Court  from  its  tradi- 
tional role  of  interpretatlng  the  Constitu- 
tion  The  Court  should  be  able  to  determine 
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if  the  states  have  folio  wad  the  correct  amend- 
ing procedure,  whether  ithis  requires  an  in- 
terpretation of  article  V  or  of  congressional 
statute  or  precedent. 

Judicially  manar/ef/jble  standards 
Just  as  a  textual  commitment  would  Indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  political  question,  so 
also  would  the  finding  that  there  Is  a  lack 
of    Judicially    m'anagealjle    standards."     Al- 
though the  Supreme  CoUrt  encountered  little 
difficulty  In  determining  Judicially  manage- 
able standards  for  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion in  Powell  v.  McCorpiack:-  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Court  mpant  to  foreclose  all 
future    inquiry   In   constjltutlonal   cases   into 
whether  Judicially  manageable  standards  are 
available.  Should  the  Court  seek  a  source  of 
standards  for  article  V  cases,  it  would  find 
two    possibilities    which    w^ould    not    require 
overruling  Coleman:  ■'■•  (J)   an  article  V  doc- 
trine which  would  evolve  a  special  theory  of 
limited   Justiciability   confining   the   Court's 
role    In    ratification    cas«s    to    assuring    that 
congressional  precedent  Is  not  altered  in  the 
midst  of  the  amendment  process;  and  (2)  a 
statutory  construction  theory  which  would 
limit    the    Court's    Intervention     to     Inter- 
pretation  of   the   statute  which   implements 
article    V."'    Either    of    these    sources    would 
permit  the  cotu-ts  to  provide  stability  to  the 
ratification  process  while  at  the  same  time 
glvUig     Congress     a    determinative     role     in 
formulating  the  rules  for  ratification.'^' 
( 1 )  Article  V  jjoctrlne 
The  adoption  of  thu  dqctrlne.  which  would 
give  the  courts  a  limited  role  In  interpreting 
article  V.  would  require  reinterpreting  that 
portion  of  Coleman  whiqh  dealt  with  ratifi- 
cation.'■■    Instead    of    bei^g   a   pure   political 
question    holding,    the    cpse    may   have   evi- 
denced the  continuation  of  an  Implicit  doc- 
trine followed  by  the  Court  in  article  V  cases. 
Although  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  his  opinion 
for  the  Court  stated  that  "the  question  of 
the  efficacy  of  ratifications  by  state  legisla- 
tures     .  .  should  be  regarded  as  a  political 
question."  '"^  he  reviewed  Congressional  action 
during    the    ratification    of    the    thirteenth, 
fourteenth    and   fifteenth   amendments   and 
then,  arguably,  came  to  an  actual  decision  on 
tlie  merits.  j 

"Thus  the  political  dfcpartments  of  the 
Government  dealt  with  'the  effect  both  of 
previous  rejection  and  af  attempted  with- 
drawal and  determined  that  both  were  in- 
e.fectual.  .  Tills  decision  by  the  political 
departments  of  the  Government  .  .  .  has 
been  accepted."  " 

The  conclusion  that  a  historic  precedent 
■has  been  accepted  "  seenxs  inconsistent  with 
a  political  question  holding,  as  was  pointed 
out  In  the  concurring  opbilon  of  four  of  the 
Justices: 

"To  the  extent  that  th^  Court's  opinion  In 
the  present  case  even  lirpliedlv  assumes  a 
power  to  make  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
e.xclusive  constitutional  nuthorltv  of  Con- 
gress ober  submission  and  ratification  of 
amendments,  we  are  unaljle  to  agree. 

"The  Court  here  treats  the  amending  proc- 
ess of  the  Constitution  ih  .some  respects  as 
subject  to  Judicial  consljructlon.  in  others 
as  subject  to  the  final  auihorlty  of  the  Con- 
gress. ...'•" 

Further,  it  seems  unlikelv  that  the  Court 
Intended  a  pure  political  question  holding 
since  It  cited  several  prior  Court  decisions 
concerning  article  V  In  such  a  way  as  to  In- 
dicate their  continuing  validity."" 

The  Coleman  decision.  Jf  interpreted  as  a 
pure  political  question  holding,  must  be 
understood  to  have  reversed  a  clear  trend  in 
which  article  V  questions  had  been  consid- 
ered uniformly  Justiciable."'  In  the  decade  of 
the  Twenties,  a  great  flurry-  of  Judicial  activ- 
ity centered  around  the  eiehteenth  amend- 
ment (Prohibition  I,  the  nineteenth  amend- 
ment (Women's  Suffrage),  and  the  proposed 
ChUd  Labor  Amendment.  Challenges  to  both 
the  content  of  the  amendments,  as  well  as 


the  procedures  by  which  they  had  been  pro- 
posed and  ratified,  were  decided  arguably  on 
the  merits.  The.=e  decisions  were  sufficient  to 
construe  the  ful'.owlng  iialicized  portions  of 
article  V  which  constitute  virtually  all  of  the 
significant  portions  of  that  article: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, .  .  u-hich  .  .  .  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Con- 
stitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  bv 
Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
07ie  or  the  other  .Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress;    .   .   ."  -- 

Hawke  v.  Smith  ■  held  that  a  provision  in  a 
state  constitution  allowing  legislation  to  be 
approved  by  referendum  was  Inapplicable  to 
ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
because  ratification  Is  not  a  regular  legis- 
lative act.-'  In  reaching  this  decision,  the 
Court  construed  the  word  "Legislatures"  as  it 
appears  in  article  V."'  Thie  was  the  first  time 
language  within  the  article  was  construed 
by  the  Court.  The  holding  necessarily  im- 
plied that  the  choice  of  the  "Mode  of 'Rati- 
fication" could  not  be  altered  bv  state  action 
The  National  Prohibition  Cases  "•  also  pro- 
vided an  example  of  the  Courts  construction 
of  language  in  article  V.  These  cases  estab- 
iKshed  the  principle  that  "two  thirds  of  both 
Houses"  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
congressional  quorums  rather  than  the  total 
membership  of  each  house  fcr  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  proposed  amendment 
was  "deemledi  .  .  necessary."  ^^  These  cases 
also  defined  'AmendmentE  "  to  Include  addi- 
tions to,  rather  than  merely  changes  in.  mat- 
ters already  included  in  the  Constitution  ■■ 
These  two  portions  of  article  V  .seem  far 
more  explicitly  committed  to  congressional 
power  by  the  Constitution  than  Is  the  phrase 
•when  ratified."  the  phra.se  which  must  be 
construed  to  ascertain  the  efficacv  of  ratifica- 
tions. 

In  Dillion  v.  Gloss.--  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  wa.s  completed  as  of  the  date  of 
ratification  by  the  last  state  required,  rather 
than  as  of  the  date  of  promulgation  bv  the 
Secretary  of  State.-  In  so  doing  the  Court 
necessarily  construed  the  clause  "which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  Part 
of  this  Constitution." 

These  cases  can  be  interpreted  in  several 
ways.  First,  they  can  be  understood  as  de- 
cisions on  the  merits  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  article  V  which  the  Court 
arrived  at  independent  of  congressional 
precedent.  This  would  give  the  predominant 
role  to  the  Judicial  branch  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article.  Second,  the  cases  could 
be  construed  as  not  involving  the  merits  but 
meaning  only  that  the  congressional  inter- 
pretations were  within  legislatue  powers 
under  article  V.  thus  giving  the  primary  role 
to  Congress  Or  they  may  be  understood  In 
a  third  way  which  yields  a  cooperative  role 
for  the  Court  and  the  Congress.  This  last 
approach,  which  shall  be  called  the  article 
V  doctrine,  views  the  Court  as  adopting  on 
the  merits  past  congressional  Interpretations 
of  article  V  as  definitive  ccwistructlons  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  third  interpretation  is  the  best  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  The  Court  in  the 
article  V  cases  has  never  contravened  a  prac- 
tice adopted  by  Congress  ■■  This  is  too  great 
a  coincidence  to  be  consistent  with  inde- 
pendent judicial  constitutional  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  none  of  the  pre-Coleman 
article  V  cases,  although  not  overruled  bv 
Coleman.'^  appear  on  their  face  to  be  polii- 
icu  question  holdings  con.^istent  with  the 
second  approach  above.  Flnallv,  langauge  in 
Co/c77!a;i  itself  goes  beyond  a  pure  political 
question  holding  and  Is  indicative  of  accept- 
ance of  congres.sicnal  precedent.-  Chief 
Justice  Hughes'  statement  that  hLstoric  con- 
gressional precedent  "has  been  accepted  "  ^' 
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was  interpreted  by  Professor  Oowllng  to  sup- 
port this  assertion: 

"The  result  of  it  all  seems  to  be:  ,  ,  ,  that 
the  Court  considers  the  law  already  settled 
by  "historic  precedent"  to  the  effect  that 
a  state  can  change  Its  vote  from  No  to  Yes 
(the  same  precedent  refused  to  change  from 
Yes  to  No  I .  .  .  . 

"(Thisl  Itself  Involves  something  akin  to 
a  decision  on  the  merits.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  Court  declared  that  the  historic  preced- 
dent  of  the  Fcurieenth  Amendment  "has 
been  accepted"  it  was  in  that  very  declara- 
tion making  a  pronouncement  on  the 
law.  .  .  ."  ^' 

Coleman,  viewed  as  an  acceptance  of, 
rather  than  a  deference  to.  congressional 
precedent  Is  consistent  with  the  article  V 
doctrine  advanced  here  as  a  source  of  ju- 
dicially manageable  standards.  Under  this 
doctrine,  once  a  challenge  to  an  amendment 
procedure  is  brought  before  a  court,  it  will 
draw  the  logic  for  its  constitutional  Interpre- 
tation from  applicable  congressional  prece- 
dent and  declare  it  hencefortli  to  be  the  law. 
The  congressional  Interpretation  will  thus  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  finality  to  be  a 
reliable  guide  to  tliose  Interested  in  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  whether  they  be  In- 
dividual citizens,  state  legislators  or  members 
of  Congress  itself. 

The  policies  underlying  a  political  ques- 
tion holding  are  in  no  way  contravened  by 
this  doctrine.  The  role  of  the  legislative 
branch  :s  preserved  by  allowing  it  to  -.nterpret 
article  V  in  the  first  instance  If  congres- 
sional precedent  on  the  Issue  Is  nonexistent, 
or  should  the  Court  not  wish  to  lock  Con- 
gress into  an  interpretation  once  utilized,  ii 
could  make  clear,  as  part  of  the  special 
article  V  doctrine,  that  its  interpretation 
will  be  law  only  so  long  as  Congress  does  not 
pass  a  prospective  general  statute  changing 
the  amendment  rules.  Even  this  lesser  role  for 
the  Co'.irt  would  protect  reliance  and  sta- 
bility by  preventing  congressional  change 
without  notice.  While  the  course  of  judicial 
action  suggested  may  seem  unorthodox.  It 
takes  into  consideration  both  the  legitimacy 
of  congressional  flexibility  in  the  amendment 
process  and  at  the  same  time  forecloses  the 
possibility  of  congressional  change  without 
warning. 

(2)   Statutory  Construction 

As  an  alternative  to  applying  the  article 
y  doctrine  as  the  standard  by  which  to  de- 
cide ratification  questions,  the  courts  could 
adopt  the  method  of  statutory  construction, 
a  more  conservative  source  of  judicially 
manageable  standards.  The  only  statute  con- 
cerning the  amendment  process  ever  passed 
by  Congre.ss  provided  as  follows: 

"Whenever  official  notice  is  received  at  the 
Depar-.ment  of  State  that  any  amendment 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  adopted,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  the  amend- 
ment to  be  published,  with  his  certificate. 
specifying  the  States  by  which  the  same  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  same  has 
become  valid,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.States." "' 

As  with  congressional  precedent  itself, 
this  statute  is  consistent  only  with  the 
theory  that  rejection  can  l>e  reversed,  but 
ratification  cannot. 

The  statute  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
mow  the  Administrator  of  General  Sen- 
Ices^"'  authority  to  act  only  when  an  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted.  The  Secretary's  duty 
is  an  accounting  and  publication  function 
with  no  discretion  involved.  His  power  is 
limited  to  counting  ratifications  as  they  are 
received  from  the  states  and  announcing 
when  the  required  proportion  of  the  states 
have  ratified.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
statute  for  notification  of  a  state's  failure 
to  ratify,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  re- 


scinding a  notification  of  ratification  after  it 
has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Only  once 
has  a  Secretary  of  State  sought  clarification 
of  whether  the  ratification  of  a  state  at- 
tempting to  rescind  was  still  in  force.-"  Con- 
gress responded  in  the  affirmative. ■■•  by  the 
time  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  the  prec- 
edent of  ignoring  reversals  was  so  well  estab- 
lished that  the  Secretary  failed  even  to  men- 
tion them  111  his  promulgation."  Historic 
conduct  under  the  statute  is  consistent 
solely  with  the  theory  which  makes  both 
prior  rejection  and  attempted  withdrawal 
null  and  void,  a  theory  for  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  Judge  the  efficacy  of  ratifications 
once  official  notice  has  been  received. 

The  pre-Co^eman  article  V  case  of  Leser  v. 
Garnett "  In  which  the  Court  interpreted 
the  pormulgatlon  statute  is  consistent  with 
this  theory.  In  Leser,  the  nineteenth  amend- 
ment was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
states.  Tennessee  had  voted  to  rescind  ear- 
lier ratification.  West  Virginia's  ratification 
was  over  prior  rejection  Both  questions  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  rat'flcation  were  thus 
squarely  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Leser.  justice  Brandels.  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  noted  that  the  questions  could  be 
avoided  on  the  ground  that  two  additional 
states  had  since  ratified  the  amendment, 
which  arguably  made  the  questions  moot 
Nevertheless  the  opinion  declared  : 
"But  a  broader  ans'wer  should  be  given  to 
the  contention  The  proclamation  by  the 
Secretary  certified  that  .  .  the  proposed 
Amendment  was  ratified  by  the  legislature.'; 
of  thirty-six  states,  and  that  it  "has  become 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 
As  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  of  West 
Virginia  had  power  to  adopt  the  resolutions 
of  ratification,  official  notice  to  the  Secretary, 
duly  authenticated,  that  they  had  done  so. 
was  conclusive  upon  him.  and,  being  certi- 
fied to  by  his  proclamation,  l.«  conclusive 
upon  the  courts"  "- 

Thus  the  Secretary's  duty  to  isrue  a  proc- 
lamation of  adoption,  tipon  receipt  of  the 
requisite  number  of  ratifications,  without 
attempting  in  any  way  to  judge  their  merit. 
was  made  even  clearer.  Like  congressional 
precedent  itself,  the  statute  evidences  only 
one  meaning  of  the  article  V  words  "whei- 
ratlfied."  A  court  could  rely  on  Leser-'  and 
interpret  this  statute  as  the  congressional 
decision  on  the  law  of  ratification  which 
may  be  held  binding  until  repealed  or 
amended  ^ 

The  statutory  construction  approach  like 
the  article  V  doctrine,  would  yield  ludlciallv 
manageable  .standards  for  determlnine  the 
law  of  ratification.  Should  the  courts  follov. 
this  approach  a  certain  amount  of  finality 
would  be  given  to  the  ratification  proces:< 
upon  which  concerned  citizens  and  legis- 
lature.'! might  rely  .M  the  same  time,  con- 
gressional participation  in  the  process  would 
be  recognized  While  the  law  of  ratification 
could  .still  conceivably  be  changed  in  the 
midst  of  a  ratification  oeriod  bv  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  applicable  statu'^e.  the 
necessity  of  forma!  action  by  Congress  would 
make  the  likelihood  of  reversal  of  precedent 
less  than  if  Congress  were  to  remain  free  to 
accept  or  reject  state  ratifications  Statutory 
construction  would  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  the  interests  of  reliance  an(?  stabllltv 
than  If  the  courts  were  to  follow  a  strict 
political  question  doctrine,  althoueh  les.- 
than  If  the  courts  were  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gested article  V  doctrine. 

CONCLUSION 

The  common  assumption  that  ratification 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  irrever- 
sible, but  rejection  Is  not,  is  an  open  legal 
question.  With  ratifications  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  nearlng  the  number  re- 
quired for  adoption,  there  Is  a  crucial  need 
for    an    authoritative    construction    of    the 


article  V  phrase  "when  ratified."  Despite  the 
traditional  belief  that  Coleman  v.  Miller,-* 
3ls  a  pure  political  question  holding,  pre- 
cluded Court  involvement  in  the  amendment 
process,  there  is  room  for  both  Court  and 
Congress  In  interpreting  article  V.  The  role 
of  each  would  be  preserved  by  the  Court's 
adopting  either  the  article  V  doctrine  or  the 
statutory  construction  theory  suggested  here. 
There  u  no  need  for  the  Court  to  substitute 
us  judgment  for  that  of  Congresjs.  Congres- 
sional intent  is  abundantly  clear  from  Its 
own  precedent  and  from  the  promulgation 
statute.  Either  approach  would  serve  the 
paramount  purposes  of  reliance  and  stability. 
.Moreover,  none  of  the  underlying  policy  con- 
Eideratioiis  of  the  political  question  doctrine 
would  be  contravened. 

Either  approach  would  yield  a  firm  inter- 
pretation that  the  meaning  of  "when  rat- 
ified" in  article  V  allows  states  to  reverse 
rejection  and  later  ratify,  but  not  to  rescind 
ratification. 

Lynn  Andretta  Fishel. 

footnotes 
Sec.  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article 

Sec.  3  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification 

HRJ    Res    208,  92d  Cong,  2d  Sess    (1972) : 
SJ    Res    8.  9i!d  Cong.   1st  Sess.   USTli. 

-  As  of  April.  1973,  30  of  the  38  states  nec- 
essary had  ratified.  1  "Women's  Rights  L. 
Rep..  Spring.  1973.  at  104. 

Nebraska  has  rescinded;  Idaho,  Tennes- 
see and  Kansas  are  among  the  states  con- 
sidering similar  action.  Letter  from  J.  Wil- 
liam Heckman.  Counsel.  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  State  Senator 
Shirley  Marsh.  Nebraska  State  Senate,  Feb. 
20.  1973.  on  file  with  the  Indiana  Law  Jour- 
nal ihereUiafter  cited  as  Opinion  Letter!: 
Letter  from  Donald  E.  Knickrehm,  Idaho  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  to  Patricia  L. 
McDermott.  Member  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives. State  of  Idaho,  Jan.  24,  1973.  on  file 
with  the  Indiana  Law  Journal:  Letter  from 
Robert  H.  Roberts.  Tennessee  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  to  Victor  H.  Ashe.  Tennes.see 
State  Representative,  Mar.  13,  1973,  on  file 
with  the  Indiana  Law  Journal:  Letter  from 
Vern  Miller.  Kansas  Attorney  General,  to 
Ruth  Luzattl.  Member  of  Kansas  House  of 
Representatives.  Feb.  13,  1973.  on  file  with 
the  Indiana  Law  Journal. 

•Interview  with  J  William  Heckman. 
Counsel.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, by  telephone.  October  23.  1973:  see 
letters  cited  note  3  supra. 

307  U.S.  433  (19391.  Coleman  dealt  with 
the  question  of  ratification  after  previous 
rejection.  See  also  Chandler  v.  Wise.  307  U.S. 
474  (19391.  Chandler  was  a  companion  casej 
to  Coleman  which  presented  the  converscj 
situation  of  withdrawal  of  ratification  and 
was  dismissed  for  lack  of  a  justiciable  ques-j 
tion. 

■  See  text  accompanying  notes  16-19  infra 
•  U.S.  Const,  art  V. 

••  L.  Orfield,  The  Amending  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  70-72  (1942)  j  hereinafter  cited, 
as  Orfield  1 . 

307  US  474  (19391  According  to  Pro- 
fes.sor  Orfield  although  treating  both  accept- 
ance and  rejectioi  as  conclusive  is  loglcallj*! 
consistent  and  would  somehow  protect  mi- 
nority rights,  this  position  has  received  little! 
support  See  Orfield,  supra  note  8.  at  70a 
Coleman  v  Miller.  146  Kan.  390,  71  P.2d 
518  (1937).  a^'d  on  other  grounds.  307  U.S: 
433  (1939).  The  argument  supporting  this 
theory  Is  that  the  Constitution  creates  only 
the  positive  power  to  ratify.  Ratification  will 
therefore    exhaust   the    power    granted,    but 
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failure  to  ratify  will  leave  it  intact  to  be 
exercised  at  any  time  wiiliiii  the  pericci  set 
by  Congress.  It  loUows  from^hib  %le\v  of 
the  powers  under  article  V  that  ratification 
once  given  cannot  be  rescinded.  H.  Ames, 
I>ROPosED  Amendments  to  the  Constitliion, 
H.B.  Doc.  No.  353,  54th  Cong.,  2d  Seso.,  pt.  2, 
at  299-300  (1897);  see  W.  Willoughby,  The 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States 
§  329a    (1929);    J.   Jameson,    A   Treatise    on 

CONSTITUilONAl,         CONVENTIONS       's§     576-84 

(1887)    Ihereinafter  cited  as  Jameson]. 

'I  The  term  designating  this  theory  is  origi- 
nal. Professor  Orfleld  seenis  to  favor  the 
position  which  Is  based  on  the  argument 
that  ratification  should  not  be  more  final 
than  rejection.  He  states: 

•■[Tlhere  are  even  stronger  practical  argu- 
ments. It  is  more  democratic  to  allow  the 
reversal  of  prior  action.  A  truer  picture  of 
public  opinion  at  the  final  date  cf  ra'^lflca- 
tlon  is  obtained.  No  great  confusion  is  likely 
to  result  from  such  a  rule.  .  .  ." 
OaFiiLD,  iuirra  note  8,  at  72.  Orfleld  docs  nor 
seem  to  comorehend  the  pracri'^il  dlfBciltlcs 
thi.i  proposed  procedure  would  entail. 

"  See  notes  3  &  4  supra.  See  also  text  ac- 
companying notes  22-24  infra  (discussion  of 
congresslor.al  precedent) . 

■'307  US  433.  450  (1939). 

"HR.J.  Res.  184.  68th  Cong,  1st  Sess..  43 
Stat.  670  (1024). 

'■"  Coleman  v.  Miller.  146  Kan.  390.  71  P.2d 
518.  aff'd  on  other  grounds.  307  US.  433 
( 1939 \ 

"Coleman  r.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433.  447 
(1939).  Two  other  questions,  not  relevant  to 
the  subject  of  this  note,  were  also  presented. 

'■  307  U.S.  at  450.  Since  Coleman  did  not 
involve  the  situation  presented  by  a  state's 
attempt  to  rescind  ratification,  It  could  be 
argued  that  attempted  withdrawal  could  not 
properly  have  been  held  a  political  question. 
But  logically,  there  Is  no  reason  to  distin- 
guish between  reversal  of  ratification  or  rati- 
fication over  previous  rejection  This  logic 
is  supported  by  the  approach  of  the  Coleman 
Court  which  dealt  with  both  types  of  reversal 
as  If  they  raised  the  same  legal  issue.  Id 

'■^Dowilng,  Clarifying  the  Amending  Proc- 
ess.  1  Wash.  &  Lee  L.  Rev.  215.  219  (1940) 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Dowllngl .  N  Small,  The 
CONSTrrcTioN  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: Analysis  and  Interpretation.  S.  Doc. 
No.  39.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  799-803  (1964) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Corwin  because  It  Is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  original 
compiler.  Edward  S.  Corwln]. 

i»307  U.S.  at  450. 

"See  Clark,  The  Supreme  Co-urt  and  the 
Amending  Prooest,  39  Va.  L.  Rev.  621,  635 
(1953  (hereinafter  cited  as  Clark  1:  DowUng. 
supra  note  18.  at  215;  Opinion  Letter,  supra 
note  3. 

=  5ee  note  4  supra  &  text  accompanying. 

^  See  notes  9-11  supra  &  text  accompany- 
ing. 

"This  Itself  may  have  been  a  break  with 
precedent.  Among  the  first  remarks  which 
appear  In  the  record  concerning  the  question 
of  adoption  Is  the  assertion  by  Senator  Sum- 
ner that  "In  times  past  It  has  been  the  habit 
to  leave  this  question  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  made  an  official  certificate  on 
the  subject.  .  .  ."  Cong.  Globe,  40th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  453  ( 1868)  [hereinafter  cited  as  40th 
Cong.)  Senator  Sumner  Is  likely  to  be  de- 
pendable on  the  question  of  prior  practice  In 
this  Instance  as  he  disagreed  with  It  and 
was  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  a  Joint  reso- 
lution proclaiming  the  amendment  adopted. 
His  Joint  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  v.'lthout  comment  on  its 
substance  by  any  other  Senator,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken.  Id.  For  the  text  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  so  act 
see  text  accompanying  not  86  infra. 

■•=•  40th  Cong  .  supra  note  23,  at  876-78. 

-•  Id   at  878. 

*15  Stat.  706-07  (1863). 

'^40th  Cong.,  supra  note  23,  at  4266,  4270. 


■-»  15  Stat.  708-11  (1868). 
"Cong.   Glob:;,  41st  Q^ag  .  2d  Sess.   1444 
1,1639)    (hereinafter  ci'ed  as  41st  Cong.]. 
*  16  Stat.  1131-32  (187©). 
'41st  Cong.,  supra  nojte  29.  at  2298. 
■^  See  note  27  sufr.:  &:  ttext  accompanying. 
-'  Op^nijii  Letter,  suprk  note  3,  at  4. 
■-*41  Stat.  1823  (1920).  I 
^  Chief  Justice  Hughcft  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  Coleman  v.  illller,  307  U.S.  433, 
460   i:939).  I 

*•  See  note  9  sz:pra  &:  ^ext  accompanying. 
~'  See  note  11  supra  &  text  accompanying. 
•«  Black.    Ameriding    the    Constitution,    82 
Yale  L.  J.  189,  191-92  ( 1972  i . 

- '  The  most  cogent  modern  example  of  this 
practice  Is  the  attempt,  led  by  then  Repre- 
sentative Ford  (D.-Mlch,i,  to  impeach  Su- 
preme Court  Associate  Justice  Douglas.  See 
House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  Final  Report  by  the  Special  Stjb- 
coMM.  ON  H.  Res.  920  (Comm.  Print  1970). 
Despite  Representative  Ford's  assertion  "that 
an  impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders It  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history," 
id.  at  36.  the  Special  Subcommittee  took 
great  pains  to  go  back  through  all  past  ex- 
amples of  Impeachment  attempts,  to  rec- 
oncile apparently  conflicting  precedents,  and 
to  test  all  the  charges  against  the  param- 
eters tiiey  were  able  to  develop,  and  con- 
cluded that  their  search  had  "not  disclosed 
creditable  evidence  that  would  warrant  prep- 
aration of  charges  on  any  acceptable  concept 
of  an  Impeachable  offense."  Id.  at  349. 

♦'Opinion  Letter,  supra  note  3,  at  1.  The 
conclusion  is  b,-\sed  on  tl'>e  following  argu- 
ment of  Judge  Jameson : 

"The  language  of  the  Oonstitutlon  is,  that 
amendments  proposed  by  Congress,  In  the 
mode  prescribed,  'shall  Ue  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three- fourth.'!  of  the  .'several  states.  ..."  By 
this  language  Is  conferred  upon  the  Stateii, 
by  the  national  Constitution,  a  special  pow- 
er: It  is  not  a  power  belonging  to  them  orlt:- 
inally  by  virtue  of  rights  reserved  or 
otherwise.  When  exercised,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  by  ratifying,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  power,  and  any  attempt  to  exercise 
it  again  must  be  nullity.  But.  until  so  ex- 
ercised, the  power  undoubtedly,  for  a  reason- 
able time  at  least,  remains.  .  .  .  When  rati- 
fied all  power  is  expended.  Until  ratified  the 
right  to  ratify  remains." 

Jameson,  supra  note  10,  81  579-81,  at  628-30 
(emphasis  in  original). 

"Coleman  v.  MlUer,  B07  U.S.  433,  450 
(1939). 

'•'  See  note  26  supra. 

•'  Opinion  Letter,  suprq  note  3,  at  4.  See 
note  26  supra  &  text  accompanying. 

"  Id. 

"See  authorities  cited  notes  3  &  4  ."upra. 

"Just  the  possibility  of  change  raises 
questions  of  central  Importance  which  can- 
not be  answered.  Is  It  worth  the  effort  to  try 
to  get  a  rejecting  state  to  ratify?  Is  It  worth 
the  effort  to  try  to  get  a  ratifying  state  to 
reverse  and  attempt  to  rescind  ratification? 
If  a  state  has  passed  a  rescinding  resolution. 
Is  the  original  ratification  to  be  relied  on,  or 
should  efforts  be  mounted  for  re-reversal? 
How  real  Is  the  possibility^  of  change  by  Con- 
gress? 

«'307  U.S.  433  (1939). 

♦'Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  215  (1962). 

*»  Clark,  supra  note  20,  at  649  (emphasis 
added ) . 

="  DowUng.  supra  note  18.  at  220  (emphasis 
added). 

■'■'  See  notes  16-19  supra  &  text  accompany- 
ing. 

-'369  IT.S.  186  (1962). 

»/cf.  at  207  (empha.sls  added).  The  follow- 
ing .standards.  InappUcaMe  here,  were  also 
listed  In  the  opinion: 

"[T]he  impossibility  of  deciding  without 
an  Initial  policy  deternUnatlon  of  a  kind 


clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion;  cr  the  im- 
possibility of  a  court's  undertaking  in- 
dependent resolution  without  e.xpressing  lack 
of  the  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  un- 
questioning adherence  to  a  political  decision 
already  made;  or  the  potentiality  of  em- 
barrassment from  multifarious  pronounce- 
ments by  various  departments  on  one  ques- 
tion." 
Id. 

"  See  text  accompanying  note  7  supra. 

"395  U.S.  486  (1969i. 

'•/d.  at  550.  Professor  Wechsler  had  lifted 
article  1,  §  5  among  the  few  explicit  textual 
commitments  in  the  Constitution.  Wechsler, 
Touard  Neutral  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law,  73  Harv.  L.  Rev  1.  8  (1959).  The  text  of 
article  1,  §  5  seems  much  more  of  a  commit- 
ment to  Congress  than  the  expression  "whan 
ratified"  from  article  V  which  would  need 
to  be  interpreted  in  any  redetermination  of 
whether  rat.flcation  is  a  political  question. 

-'395  U.S.  at  521. 

"^  Id.  at  521-48. 

■■'■'  Orfield,  supra  note  8.  at  2. 

"Id.  at  61.  Likewise.  Clark  states: 

"lu  view  of  the  appr-?hea3icn  of  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  caused  by  giving  Con- 
gress power  to  propose  amendments,  [  1  Far- 
R.^^•D.  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  or 
1787,  202-203  (1911);  2  Id.  at  629-31]  the 
holding  of  the  Coleman  case  provides  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  change  both  in  out- 
look and  method  of  go\ernment  which  has 
occurred  since  1783." 
Clark,  supra  note  20,  at  651. 

'^'-  See  text  accompanying  note  53  supra. 

'=395  U.S.  486,  549   (1969). 

••'  Overruling  Coleman  would  be  unneces- 
sary because  the  portion  of  the  opinion 
which  found  it  impossible  to  fashion  judi- 
cially manageable  standards  related  solely  to 
the  question  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
proposal  of  the  amendment.  Coleman  v.  Mil- 
ler, 307  U.S.  433,  453  (19391.  The  absence  of 
standards  ■R'as  not  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  the  Court  to  conclude  that  efficacy  of 
ratification  was  a  political  question. 

'-•That  statute  is  codified  at  1  U.S.C.  §  106b 
(1970). 

■^^  A  third  possible  source  of  standards 
would  be  an  Independent  constitutional  con- 
struction theory.  This  theory  is  not  advo- 
cated, howe'er.  because  it  would  not  protect 
reliance  interests.  The  Court  ha-s  stated  that 
it  does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the  con- 
stitutional interpretations  of  a  coordinate 
branch.  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  U.S.  486, 
549  (1969).  Therefore,  a  court  would  be  free 
to  Ignore  congressional  precedent  and  adopt 
any  of  the  three  possible  Interpretations  of 
the  article  'V  phrase  "when  ratified."  See 
notes  9-11  supra  &  text  accompanying.  An- 
other objection  to  the  theory  Is  that  it  would 
threaten  the  separation  of  powers  policies 
embodied  In  the  political  question  doctrine. 
Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  217  (lS62i . 

'"It  is  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  Is  capable  of  relnterpretatlon.  It  was 
not  a  majority  opinion,  however,  a.nC  votes 
of  those  who  Joined  in  Justice  Black's  con- 
curring opinion  were  necessary  to  reach  the 
result.  The  concurrence  Is  much  more  clearly 
a  pure  political  question  holding  and  there- 
fore not  capable  of  such  relnterpretatlon.  See 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433,  456-60  (1939) 
(concurring  opinion) . 

''Id.  at  450. 

«>  Id.  The  Court  then  stated: 

"The  precise  question  bs  now  raised  Is 
whether,  ■when  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
as  we  have  found,  has  actually  ratified  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  Court  should  re- 
strain the  state  officers  from  certifying  the 
ratification  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  because 
of  an  earlier  rejection,  and  thus  prevent  the 
question  from  coming  before  the  political 
departments.  We  find  no  basis  In  either  Con- 
stitution or  statute  for  such  Judicial  action. 
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Article  V,  speaking  solely  of  ratification,  con- 
tains no  provision  as  to  rejection.  Nor  has 
the  Congress  enacted  a  statute  relating  to 
rejections.  .  .  . 

"The  statute  [now  codified  at  1  U.S.C. 
5  106b  (1970)]  presupposes  official  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  a  state  legisla- 
ture has  adopted  a  resolution  of  ratification. 
We  see  no  warrant  for  Judicial  Interference 
with  the  performance  of  that  duty." 
Id.  at  450-51.  Again,  the  opinion  seems  to  say 
too  much  to  be  completely  consistent  with  a 
political  question  holding.  The  statement 
could  be  read  to  construe  both  the  statute, 
and  article  V  itself  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  rejections.  This  would  provide  further 
support  for  the  argument  that  the  Coleman 
holding,  as  to  efficacy  of  ratification,  should 
be  reexamined  and  reinterpreted  to  yield  a 
special  article  V  doctrine. 

«»/d.  at  458. 

""The  Court's  opinion  Included  references 
to:  Leser  v.  Gamett,  258  U.S.  130  (1922); 
Dillon  V.  Gloss.  256  U.S.  368  (1921) ;  Hawke  v. 
Smith,  253  U.S.  221  (1920) ;  National  Prohibi- 
tion Cases,  253  U.S.  350  (1920) . 

^Corwin,  supra  note  18,  at  802;  DowUng, 
supra  note  18,  at  215;  Clark,  supra  note  20. 
at  646.  Prior  to  Coleman,  the  only  exception 
to  the  presumption  of  Justiciability  seems  to 
be  Luther  v.  Borden,  48  U.S.  (7  How.)  1.  39 
(1849)  where  the  validity  of  adoption  of  an 
amendment  Is  alluded  to  In  dicta  as  a  politi- 
cal question.  In  an  even  earlier  case.  Hollings- 
worth  V.  Virginia.  3  U.S.  (3  DaU.)  378  (1798), 
questions  as  to  the  legality  of  an  amend- 
ment has  been  assumed  to  be  Justiciable  and 
the  Court  ruled  on  the  merits  concerning  a 
step  in  the  process  of  proposal. 

•-U.S.  Const,  art.  V  (emphasis  added). 

•^253  U.S.  221  (1920). 

•«  Id.  at  228. 


-=  Id.  at  227. 

^253  U.S.  350  (1920). 

■"  See  id.  at  386. 

''Id. 

"•256U.S.  368  (1921). 

*'  The  Court's  determination  resulted  in  af- 
firming the  denial  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  a  defendant  who  had  been 
convicted  of  transporting  intoxicating  liquor. 
If,  as  he  had  argued,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
amendment  depended  on  the  date  of  promul- 
gation, the  amendment  would  not  have  been 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Id.  at  370, 
376. 

■•' ORriELD.  supra  note  8.  at  13  n.l2. 

'-  See  note  70  supra  &  text  accompanying. 

«>  Coleman  v.  MUler,  301  U.S.  433,  450 
(1939). 

'*Id. 

■*  DowUng,  supra  note  18,  at  219. 

«  Act  of  April  20,  1818,  ch.  §  2.  3  Stat.  439. 
The  statute  was  amended  In  1951.  but  the 
only  change  was  to  substitute  "General  Serv- 
ices Administration"  for  "Department  of 
State"  and  'Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ice" for  "Secretarv  of  State."  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  1951.  ch.  655.  5  2(b),  65  Stat.  710, 
amending  5  U.S.C.  §  160  (1940)  (codified  at  1 
U.S.C.  §  106b  (1970)). 

"^  See  note  86  supra. 

«'15  Stat.  706-707  (1868)  (duitng  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendiment) . 

»»  40th  Cong.,  supra  note  23,  at  4266,  4370. 

»41  Stat.  1823  (1920). 

"258  U.S.  130  (1923). 

"/d.  at  137. 

"The  precedential  value  of  Leser  may  be 
questioned  in  light  of  Coleman  v.  Miller,  307 
U.S.  433  (1939).  The  cormnentators  are  di- 
vided as  to  Coleman's  effect  on  prior  article 
V  cases.  See  Bonfleld,  Proposing  Constitu- 
tional  Amendments   by   Convention:   Some 


Problems,  39  Notre  Damb  Lawyer  659  (1964) ; 
DowUng,  supra  note  18.  at  220. 

Nevertheless.  Coleman  cited  Leser  for  the 
following  proposition : 

"The  statute  [now  U.S.C.  §  106b  (1970)1 
presupposes  official  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  a  state  legislature  has  adopted  a 
resolution  of  ratification.  We  see  no  warrant 
for  Judicial  Interference  with  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty." 

307  U.S.  at  451.  Thus,  It  was  clear  that  Leser 
was  not  overruled  since  It  was  cited  as  au- 
thority for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  holding. 

•*307UB.  433  (1939). 


ALLOCATION  OF  FOREIGN 

ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  section 
653  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  re- 
quires that  within  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  any  la-w  appropriating 
funds  for  foreign  assistance  the  Presi- 
dent reports  any  change  in  allocation  of 
these  funds  by  country. 

Public  Law  93-240.  making  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1974.  '^;\-as  en- 
acted on  January  2. 1974. 

The  nev:  allocations  of  that  assist- 
ance have  been  provided  as  required  by 
law.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
table  reflecting  these  changes  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  economic  assistance,  and 
the  International  Narcotics  Control 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  COUNTRY  ALLOCATIONS  OF  GRANT  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE,  BUDGET  ESTIMATE  COMPARED  TO  REVISED  ALLOCATIONS 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Supply 
MAP         OPs 


Train- 
ing 


Total' 


Revised 
allowance 
Feb  5. 
1974     Difference 


Latin  Americ3n  region; 

Argentina _ 650 

Bolivia 3,996         250  454 

Brazil _.. 800 

Chile l.OCO 

Colombia 800 

Dominican  Republic 796           70  534 

El  Salvador 400          40  555 

Guatemala 1,080          100  520 

Honduras 400           30  535 

Mexic.o 140 

Nicaragua 1.023           40  437 

Panama 230           20  250 

Paraguay 550           50  500 

Peru 900 

Uruguay. 1,000          100  400 

Venezuela 1,000 

Regional 525 1.210 


650 
4,700 

800 
1,000 

800 
1,400 

975 
1,700 

965 

140 
1,500 

500 
1,100 

900 
1.500 
1,000 
1,735 


Subtotal 10.000 


7C0    10.665       21,365 


600  -50 

2,980        -1,720 

800 

900  -100 

800 

880  -520 

640  -335 

799  -901 

640  -325 

140 

835  -665 

420  -80 

850  -250 

900 

802  -698 

900  -100 

400        -1,335 

14.2S5        -7.079 


European  region: 

Austria 

Finland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Regional 


323 
3,026 


100 
2,000 


30 

20 

477 

374 

50 


30 

20 

900 

5,  4^>0 

50 


Subtotal. 


3.349      2,100 


951 


6,4(a 


African  region: 

Elliiopla 10.454      1,200  796  12,450 

Ghana. 50  50 

Liberia. 100  100 

Mall 50  50 

Morocco 1,000  1,000 

Senegal ,   .  20  20 


30 

20 

900 

5,400 

50 

6.400 

12,500  -!-50 

40  -10 

100 

40  -10 

850  -150 
20 ... 


MAP 


Supply 
OPs 


Train- 
ing 


Total ' 


Revisetl 

allowance 

Feb.  5. 

1974 


OiflerencB 


Tunisia.. 

Zaire 

Regional. 


2,476 


100 


324 

400 

8C 


2,900 

400 

80 


1,300 

350 

80 


-1,600 
-50 


Subtotal 12,930      1,300      2.820 


17.050 


15,280        -1.770 


Near    East    and    South    Asia 
region: 

Afghanistan 

India. 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka 

Turkey 85,501 

Regional 


35,632     3,900 


12,500     2 


215 
200 
468 
150 

30 
243 
200 

50 
499 

50 


215 

200 

40,000 

150 

30 
243 
200 

50 
100, 500 

50 


Subtotal. 


121,133  16.400   4,105   141.538 


200  -li 

200 

39. 950  -50 

150 

25  -5 

23b  -8 

200 

15  -35 

61, 200  -39, 300 

50 

102  225  -39,413 


East  Asia  and  Pacific  region: 

Cambodia 167.194    13,500 

China,  Reoiiblicof 5,700 

Indonesia.,  j^--... 20,826      2,200 

Korea .'^SL. 238.789    22.500 

Malaysia T^S?? 

Philippines 19,269      2.100 

Thailand 55,762      2,700 

Regional.. 

Special  equipment  transfer..      28.300 


5,806 
500 

1.974 

2.411 
200 
631 

1.450 
300 


186.500 

6.200 

25  000 

263.  700 

200 

22. 000 

59,912 

300 

28,300 


Subtotal 530,140    48,700    13.272      592.112 


General  costs. 


24,748 1,187        25,935 


Grandtotal 702,300    69  200    33,000      804,500 


'142.349  -44,151 

6.100  -100 

19.800  -5.200 

134.800  -128.900 

200 

18.900  -3,100 

38,473  -21,439 

300  

28,300  

389  222    -202. 890 

-25,935 

527,413     -277.087 


Represents  the  President's  original  congressional  request 


>  Thft  ^  does  not  include  the  value  of  military  assistance  to  Cambodia  to  be  furnished  under 
section  506,  FAA,  as  amended. 
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AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT     REVISED   FISCAL  YEAR  1974  PROGRAM   AILOCATIONS  COMPARED  WITH   FISCAL  YEAR  1974   CONGRESSIONAL  PRESENTATION 

BILATERAL  PROGRAMS' 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year- 


Congressional 
presentation 


Revised 

program 

allocations 


Change 


Fiscal  year- 


Congressional 
presentation 


Revised 

program 

allocations 


Change 


.148 

.922 

.130 

.285 

.698 

.793 

160 

1,587 

47,  808 

928 

15.034 

17.213 


AFRICA 

Et^|t)Pla. 17.480               15,382 

Ghana 13,265                2.864 

Kenya... 10.440                12  920 

Liberia 3,  150 

Morocco 7,617 

Nigeria 7,655 

Sudan 5,400 

Tanzania         5,840 

Tunisia 9.408 

Uganda .' 360 

Zaire  7.125 

Central  West  Africa  regional         37,615 

East  Africa  regional 1.600 

Southern  Africa  regional                                   ..  12,428 

Africa  regional  18,  547 
Countries  that  receive  self-help  funds  only, 

total   1  800 

Botswana ^ (?) 

Bur.indi p) 

Cameroon    ..                    (:) 

Central  Africa  Republic... p) 

Chad.. (.) 

Dahomey (:) 

Gabon (!) 

Gambia :. _.  (2) 

Guinea (!) 

Ivory  Coast  (■') 

Lesotho     (;) 

Malagasy (!) 

Malawi          (!) 

Mall _  (!) 

Mauritania (.') 

Mauritius (.') 

Niger     (!) 

Rwaniia           (!) 

Senegal          .    ._ (:) 

Seychelles (!) 

Sierra  Leone (!) 

S^anland (!) 

Togo        (!) 

Upper  Volla (!) 

Zambia (!) 

Undistributed 

Total,  Africa                          159,730 

LATIN  AMERICA       ■ 

Argentina 310                       0 

Bahamas 15                       o 

Barbados 12                       0 

Bolivia. 23.683               23.359 

Brazil 6.100                4.363 

Chile    647                     400 


-2,098 

-10,401 

-f  2, 480 

-2 

-5,695 

-3,525 

-115 

-3,142 

-6.615 

-200 

-5,538 

+  10,193 

-672 

+2,606 

-1,334 


Colombia..         

Dominican  Republic. 

Eciador 

Gurana .. 

Hali  

Ja  naica 

Ml  xico. 


1.800  

(60) 

(10) 

(80) 

(100) 

(100) 

(155) 

(40) 

(40) 

(20) 

(30) 

(98) 

(20) 

(90) 

(40) 

(60) . 

(35) 

(100) 

(110).. 

(65) 

(10) 

(85) 

(85)  

(117) 

(100) 

(26)  

(124) 

135.672  -24.058 


-310 
-15 
-12 

-324 
-1.737 

-247 


N(  iherlands  Antilles 

Paiama  .   

Paaguay 

P«u 

Uiiguay 

Ve  lezuela 

C«  itral  regional  programs  (ROCAP). 

Cflita  Rica 

Salvador 

Guitemala 

Hfl  iduras ^, 

Ni  aragua 

Ca  ibbean  regional.. 

La(in  America  regional 

Lafin  American  program 


Af|  hanistan . 
Ba  igladesh. 
Ca  nbodia... 

Ini  la 

Ini  onesia. .. 

Isi  lel  

Jo  Ian 

Kc  ea 

La  s 

Le  anon 


Sp* 


Does  not  include  Public  Lja  480 

MULTILATERAL  PROGRAMS' 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 


Congressional 
presentation 


Revised 

program 
allocations 


Change 


UN.    Food   and    Agricultural    Organization - 

World 

Food  Program  

Indus  Basin  Laans 

Indus  Basin  Grants        

International  Atomic  Energy 

International     Secretariat     for     Voluntary 

Services.. . 
U.N,  Development  Program..  . 

U.N,  Children's  Fund 

U  N.  Fu.nd  for  Naimibia    

UN    Fund  lor  Population  Activities 

U  N-  Environment  Fund 

UN    Forces  in  Cyprus 

Organization  lor  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Development 
World  Meteralogicjl  Organization 
U  N    Institute  for  Training  and  Research 
U  N    Relief  Works  Agency. 
International    Commission   for   Control   and 

Supervision 

UN.  Drug  Abuse  Control  

Colombo  Plan  -Narcotics  Program 

Total,  multilateral  programs 


1.500 

2  200 

15  000 

2  000 

72 

90,000 

15  000 

50 

20.  000 

10.000 

4  200 

!  500 

400 

14  300 

5.000' 

100 

1.500 

2.000  -200 

9  000  -6,000 

2.000  

72     

87  226  -2,774 

18.000  +3.000 

50    .      . 

18,000  -2,000 

7  500  -2,  500 

1.600  -2,600 

50  +50 

1  500 

400 

16.  300 


63.  731 

10.  894 

4,661 

4,  174 

8  90C 

7  965 

375 

3 

13.082 

6.295 

4  028 

1  305 

399 

13,260 

1,065 

9,564 

1?  807 

18  026 

18,  553 

5,750 

23,250 

15,800 


37  037 

8  032 

2,834 

1,172 

7,896 

8,287 

0 

0 

7,322 

7.860 

2,080 

909 

197 

1,792 

8.006 

8.152 

12,645 

16,952 

16, 909 

500 

14  725 

15.259 


-26,  694 

-2.  862 

-1,827 

-3.002 

-1.004 

-^322 

-375 

-3 

-5  760 

+  1.565 

-1.948 

-3% 

-202 

-11  468 

t6,  941 

-1  412 

-162 

-1.074 

-1  644 

-5.250 

-8.  535 

-541 


Total,  latin  America. 


ASIA 


N«  )al 

Pa  islan 

Pti  lippines 

Th  liland. 

Ti^key  . 

nam 

Yekren  Arab  Republic. 

As  a  regional 

Eai  I  Asia  regional 


274,664 


17.887 

55.500 

■5,000 

76.500 

101,431 

25,  000 

66,  100 

27.011 

57,  410 

75 

9.000 

63.542 

:-8.  981 

17,614 

57,  510 

476. 682 

7,200 

13.140 

9.  COO 


206.688 


13,481 

30.500 

95.000 

500 

98,668 

50,000 

55,  805 

25,564 

40,  600 

0 

9,546 

11,777 

29  695 

9.835 

9  928 

410,560 

1,M7 

9.  135 

7  086 


-67. 976 


-4.406 

-25.000 

-20.  000 

-76.000 

-2.  763 

+25.000 

-10  295 

-447 

-16.810 

-75 

+546 

-51.765 

+714 

-7, 779 

-47  582 

-66.  122 

-5.283 

-4,005 

-1,914 


Total,  Asia. 


1. 184. 583 


EUROPE 


910.  597 


-273. 986 


Total,  Europe. 


9,500 
3.000 

9.500 

3.000 

12.  500 

12,500 

n  the  1974  Congressional  presentation,  individual  amounts  per  country  were  not  distributed. 

OTHER 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1974— 


Congressional 
presentation 


Revised 

program 
allocations 


Change 


In  erreglonal  programs  (including  TAB, 

nd  operating  costs)' ... 

Ar  lerican  schools  and  hospitals  abroad.. 
Afl  ministration  expenses: 

AID   

State 

Cofitingency  fund .   

Undistributed  narcotics  program 

Disaster  relief  supplemental 

Pajtners  of  the  Alliance 


PHA 


167,502 
10,000 

57.875 
5,100 

30,  300 
9,738 


217,721 
18,752 

43  376 
4.927 
4,902 


150,000 
750 


+50.219 
+8.  752 

-14  499 

-173 

-25  398 

-9,738 

+  150,000 

+750 


Total,  other. 
Grand  total. . 


280.515 
2.093,314 


440.428 
1.878.283 


+  159,913 
-215  031 


i Operating  costs  mcluded  in  development  assistance  country  totals  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
gressional  presentation  are  included  m  Other  Programs  category  ir  the  Sec  653  Report  of 
ruary  1974. 


181.322 


7,200 
0 
0 

172  298 


+2,000 

+7.200 

-5,000 

-100 

-8.924 


'  Does  not  include  appropriations  for  the  international  development  banks. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  PROGRAM-FISCAL  YEAR  1974  CONGRESSIONAL  PRESENTATION  COMPARED  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  PROGRAflfl  ALLOCATIONS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1974- 


Country  program 


Congressional 
presentation 


Program 
allocations 


Difference 
(+)or(-) 


Country  program 


Asia: 

Afghanistan... 300 

Burma. _ ... 

Cambodia. 

Indonesia 18 

Laos 1.  500 

Lebanon 75 

Pakistan 50 

Philippines. 265 

Singapore , 

Thailand 1,114 

Turkey 15,000 

Vietnam  . •  182 

Total ...  18,504 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 310 

Bahamas ". 15 

Barbados 12 

Bolivia 4 

Brazil 100 

Chile 75 

Colombia 238 

Ecuador.. 300 

Guyana 2 

Jamaica 26 

Mexico 375 


.500 
3 

50 
,546 


2,750 


40 

6,615 

15, 029 

180 


-300  I 
+2,500  I 
+3 
+  32  ! 
+46  I 
-75  , 
+2,700  i 
-265 
J-40 
+5,501 
+29 
-2 


28,713 


180 


35 
148 


377 
238 


34 
4,635 


+  10,290 


-130 
-15 
-12 
+31 
-1-48 
-75 

-139 

-62 

-2 

4-8 

+4.  260 


Netherlands  Antilles 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peiu 

Uruguay  

Venezuela , 

Total 

Africa: 
Tunisia  

International  organizations: 

UN  special  fund 

CENTO.      . 

Colombo     

Total 

Worldwide  program  costs: 

TraininC- . .    

International  costs 

Total.  

Unprogramed 

Gland  total. 


Fiscal  year 

1974- 

Congressional 
presentation 

Program 
allocations 

Difference 
(^)or(-) 

3 

20 

22 

250 

135 

40 

17' 
12 
251 
20 
43 

-3 

-1 

-13 

-0 
-115 

-t-3 

1.927 

5,990 

+4. 063 

50 

-50 

5,000 

ioo 

2,000 
19 
99 

-3. 000 

+  19 

-1 

5,100 

6,731 
450 

2,118 

5.454 
225 

-2.982 

-1.277 
-225 

7,181 

5,679 

-1,502 

9,  738  . 

. 

-9.  738 

42. 500 

42,500 

MEET  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
last  Sunday,  March  3.  I  was  interviewed 
on  "Meet  the  Pre.'^s."  a  public  affairs  pro- 
duction of  NBC  \>-.v?.  Tl'.e  program  wa.'^ 
moderated  by  NB'^'s  Fdvtn  Newman, 
and  the  panel  consisted  cf  Walter  Mears 
of  The  .Associated  Press.  Jack  Gcrmond 
of  the  Washington  Star-New .-.  Neil  Mac- 
Neil  of  Time,  and  Bill  Mon^'oe  of  NBC 
News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  intcrviev.-  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jpction.  the  trai^- 
script  was  ordnpri  to  be  rrirted  in  the 
Record,  as  f  onow.s : 

"Meet  the  Press" 

Mr.  Newman.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet 
the  Pre^s"  is  the  Senate  Democratic  Whip. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  .Senator 
Byrd  came  to  the  Senate  in  ig.'^S  after  three 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
',va.'  elected  Deniocratlc  Whip  in  1971, 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Bill  Monroe  of  NBC  News, 

Mr,  Monroe,  Senator  Byrd.  the  Watergate 
indictments  on  Friday  said  the  President  at- 
tended a  meetine  at  which  hush  payments 
were  discussed.  They  sav — thev  suggest — 
the  President  did  not  call  such  pavment 
wrong  as  testified  bv  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
that  hush  money  payments  actually  began 
later  the  same  day  of  that  meeting.  Do 
these  factors  suggest  to  you  possible  crim- 
inal participation  In  the  cover-up  by  the 
President. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Thev  po^e  serious  iiupU- 
cations  for  t'^e  President,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Jury  submitted 
to  Judge  Sirica  a  secret  report,  which  I 
think  we  have  good  reason  to  presume 
bears  on  the  role  and  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  MoN-ROE.  Should  this  report  submitted 
to  Jtidge  Sirica,  apparently  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  it  go  on  to  the 
Rodino  Impeachment  Committee,  be  sent 
bv  the  Judge,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Senator  Byrd.  In  my  judgment,  it  should. 
Mr.  MoN-EOE.  Do  these  matters  In  the  In- 
dictment such   as  I  have  referred   to  earlier 


raise  questions  of  possible  criminal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cover-up  by  the  President? 

Senator  Byrd,  Well,  they  certainly,  as  I  say, 
pose  serious  implications  for  the  President, 
and  I  think  for  the  first  time  the  Watergate 
cover-up  has  been  brought  directly  to  the 
Oval  Office 

?.Ir.  Monroe.  Senator,  many  people  want 
to  get  the  whole  Watergate  business  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  have  an 
impeachment  of  the  President  from  the 
House  this  spring  or  stimmer.  what  about  a 
possible  timetable  for  a  trial  by  the^Senate? 

Senator  Bvrd  Well,  in  the  case  of  .A.!-;:!rew 
Johnson,  the  Senate  beean  the  trial  about 
two  weeks  after  the  HTii=e  impeached.  I  see 
no  reason  why.  if  the  Hou.se  im.peaches.  the 
Senate  could  not  move  rather  quickly  to 
the  trial.  The  rules  are  already  stated  In  the 
Senate  manupl.  and  I  think  it  would  be 
exoedlted  quickly. 

Mr.  Monroe.  And  there  Is  a  possibility 
from  what  you  sav  thpt  the  trial  could  be 
concluded  durinc  the  fall 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  there  is  that  possi- 
bility, because  the  impe-ichment  rules  pre- 
clude filibusters:  thev  are  very  tight  rules, 
and  I  think  they  are  calculated  to  move 
the  trial  alon?. 

Mr.  Germond.  Senator,  in  view  of  the  scope 
of  the  Administration  and  White  House  in- 
volvement in  Watergate  now  revealed  30  or 
31  indictments  including  four  of  the  five  or 
six  people  closest  to  the  President,  do  yo.: 
feel  that  President  Nixon  must  resign'' 

Senator  Byrd.  The  President  has  said  he 
will  not  resign.  Onlv  he  can  or  will  deter- 
mine when  or  whether  he  will  resign.  He 
certainly  will  not  resign  at  the  urging  of 
Democrats.  If  he  resigns,  it  will  be  at  the 
urging  of  Republicans  and  based  on  public 
opinion:   but  he  says  that  he  will  rot  resign. 

Mr  Germond.  E'en  if  he  might  not  reslg-i 
at  the  urging  of  Democrats,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  -f  he 
were  to  resicn^ 

Senator  Byrd.  He  says  he  wont  resign,  and 
I  think  that  the  impeachment  proceedings 
will  determine  for  the  coui.try  whetr.er  or  not 
the  evidence  is  there  for  the  removal  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Germond.  The  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
have  generally  taken  the  position  they  didn't 
want  to  discuss  the  President's  ultimate  guilt 
because  they  were  going  to  have  to  vote,  if 
there  is  an  impeachment.  vot«  to  convic:  or 
not     Leading    aside    the    narrow    questions 


that  might  be  an  impeachment,  do  you  feel 
the  Democrats  are  fulfilling  their  rules  as 
loyal  opposition  in  not  taking  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  morality  of  the  Administration, 
its  conduct  of  the  stewardship  of  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Senator  Byrd.  They  are  taking  a  strong 
position  on  the  morality  of  the  activities  of 
the  Administration,  but  this  doesn't  mear 
that  they  need  to  publicly  proclaim  that  they 
are  for  or  against  impeachment  or  for  th« 
conviction  of  the  President. 

Each  Senator,  in  the  event  the  House  im- 
peaches, will  have  to  take  an  oath  that,  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment,  he  will  do  justice  impartially 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don  t  thitik  any 
Senator — as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don  t 
think  I  should  attempt  in  any  way  to  ore- 
judge  the  case  until  the  evidence  is  before 
me. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  are  you  assuming 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  Mr.  Nixon 
resign  :• 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  I  am  not  assuming  that. 
Mr.  Agnew  said  that  he  would  not  .-esign. 
but  he  resigned.  I  would  expect  that  develop- 
ments could  occur  that  would  cause  Mr, 
Nixon  to  change  his  mind,  but  he  has  said 
that  he  will  not  resign  and  he  gives  no  in- 
dications of  that. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Well,  do  you  assume  hen 
there  will  be  an  inipeachment  and  a  trial 
before  the  Senate? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  the  Hou=e  is 
moving  inexorably  toward  an  impeachment 
vote;  whether  or  :iot  the  House  impeaches 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
voles  are  there  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacNeil,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  as  party  leader  ar.d  what  the  party  lead- 
ers in  the  Senate  have  done  by  way  of  pre- 
paring for  the  trial.  Has  any  preliminary 
work  been  done? 

Senator  Byrd,  No  prelinimary  work  needs 
to  be  done  now  because,  as  I  have  indicated 
already  on  this  program,  the  rules  are  spe- 
cifically set  out  in  the  Senate  Manual  to  gov- 
er.n  impeachment  trials.  They  are  very  strict 
and  they  are  ca'.culated  to  move  the  trial 
along  without  delay. 

Mr  MacNeil  .'\nd  there  Is  no  confusion  In 
your  mind  tha'  the  Senate  itself  would  un- 
derstand the  processes.  There  :»  apparently 
a  good  hit  of  difficulty  in  the  House.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  spent  almcst  a 
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year  preparing  for  the  Impeachment  process. 
You  have  not  done  that? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  there  needs  to 
be  any  preparation  at  this  time  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
would  preside;  the  rules  are  there;  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  his  own  attorneys  to  defend 
himself;  the  House  would  appoint  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  see  no  problem 
insofar  as  the  Senate  impeachment  rules  are 
concerned.  I  see  no  need  for  preparation  in 
advance  beyond  those  rules. 

Mr.  Meaks.  Senator,  whatever  the  sealed 
report  may  show,  do  you  think  the  President 
should  be  held  responsible  In  such  proceed- 
ings for  the  actions  of  people  he  appoints  to 
his  staff  and  to  the  Cabinet? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  the  President  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. Mr.  Nixon  has  Indicated  that  he  Is 
responsible  for  those  actions.  I  think  that 
every  public  official  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  excesses  of  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Mears.  .^nd  you  feel  that  the  actions  of 
subordinates  are  material  to  impeachment 
proceedings? 

Senator  Byrd.  To  some  degree,  In  that  they 
might  reflect  upon  gross  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  a  gross  negli- 
gence In  the  supervision  of  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Mears.  You  said  some  time  ago  that 
without  the  strong  support  of  public  opin- 
ion it  would  be  difficult  for  Members  to  vote 
for  impeachment.  Is  there  now  strong  sup- 
port in  public  opinion  for  Impeachment? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  public  opinion  Is 
probably  growing  in  that  direction.  I  think 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  Members  of  the 
House — and  I  am  not  a  Member  of  the 
House — to  vote  to  Impeach  the  President  If 
there  were  a  solid  majority  of  public  opin- 
ion against  it. 

Mr.  Me.\rs.  Of  course  the  task  In  the  Senate 
Is  mathematically  more  difficult  because  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required.  Is  there  any  realistic 
prospect,  given  the  lineup  of  the  Senate  now. 
there  would  be  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
Impeachment' 

Senator  Byrd.  As  of  today.  In  my  judgment, 
there  would  not  be  a  two-thirds  Vote.  I  have 
not  talked  with  any  Senator  In  this  regard. 
No  Senator  has  revealed  to  me  how  he  would 
vote,  but  looking  down  the  list  and  know- 
ing something  about  the  philosophies  of  Sen- 
ator? and  ideologies  and  what  their  posi- 
tions normally  are  on  political  qviestlons,  et 
cetera.  I  think  I  have  some  idea  that  there 
would  be  15  to  20  perhaps  who  would  vote 
to  convict  today.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
they  would  not  vote  to  convict  at  a  time  in 
the  future  when  the  impeachment  trial  is 
before  them  and  they  have  the  evidence  be- 
fore them. 

Mr.  Mo>fROB.  Do  you  see  the  President  as 
having  any  constitutional  right  to  withhold 
requested  evidence,  assuming  It  Is  relevant, 
from  either  the  House  impeachment  process 
or  from  a  possible  later  trial  In  the  Senate? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the 
trial  of  impeachment  stands  on  the  highest 
of  constitutional  grounds  I  can  see  no  prr>p- 
er  invocation  of  the  doctrine  cf  executive 
privilege  In  an  Impeachment  proceeding.  The 
Members  of  the  House — and  certainly  those 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee — I  would  as- 
sume are  cleared  for  national  security.  We 
have  Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  annually 
listen  to  matters  that  deal  with  national 
security  and  the  most  sensitive  and  classi- 
fied of  matters.  So  I  don't  think  the  Presi- 
dent could  invoke  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  In  this  kind  of  situation,  because 
this  is  the  highest  Inquest  of  the  nation  and 
It  goes  to  the  very  core  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government.  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  Invoke  that  doctrine, 
and  I  don't  think  It  would  stand  up  If  he 
did. 


Mr.  Monroe.  Senator,  If  the  President  did 
withhold  evidence  from  the  Congress,  could 
that  In  Itself  become  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment or  for  conviction? 

Senator  Byrd.  It  certainly  could.  The 
House  could  move  to  hold  the  President  In 
contempt.  I  think  this  psychologically  would 
have  a  very  damaging  effect  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  it  might  also  sway  votes 
that  up  to  that  point  might  be  on  the  fence. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves the  Congress  cat  hold  the  President 
to  account  for  condiict  other  than  the 
criminal? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am.  Naturally  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  lawyers  are  outlining  a  strategy 
just  now  that  will  re<iuce  the  number  of 
impeachable  offenses  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  Every  subject  of  impeachment 
In  American  history  has  sought  to  do  this  be- 
cause It  narrows  the  parameters  of  Im- 
peachable offenses.  The  criminal  law  was 
meant  to  guide  the  conduct  of  every  citizen, 
and  it  does  not  address  It.self  to  excesses 
on  the  part  of  the  President  or  abuses  of 
presidential  power. 

I  feel  that  the  construction  should  be  a 
broader  one. 

Mr.  Germomd.  Let  i^ie  just  follow  that, 
Senator.  | 

Do  you  feel  that  the  excesses  or  abuses  can 
only  be  judged  in  the  context  of  an  impeach- 
ment rerolution,  an  impeachment  trial"  of  the 
Senate?  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  these  things?  By  "you",  I  mean 
the  Democratic  leadership  In  the  Senate,  the 
Democratic  party  national  leadership  aside 
from  that  process. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  thldk  without  and  until 
s'lch  time  as  the  facts  are  all  before  us,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  precisely  indicate 
the  nature  of  impeachable  conduct. 

Mr.  Germond.  You  tbink  It  has  to  be  Im- 
peachable conduct  though?  You  don  t  feel 
there  is  any  situation  at  which  the  Demo- 
crats would  be  acting  responsibly  by  calling 
for  the  President  to  step  t»slde,  short  of 
Impeachment? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  parti- 
san considerations  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
entangled from  any  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  Impeachment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  thli^k  as  far  as  purely  partisan  considera- 
tions are  concerned,  the  Democrats  would  be 
better  off  If  the  President  remained  in  office 
until  the  very  last  minute  of  his  term. 

Mr.  Germond.  One  man's  partisanship  is 
another  man's  leadership.  Do  you  have  any 
feeling  that  the  Demooa-atic  party  is  not  ex- 
erting leadership  on  thip  issue? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  thlak  there  Is  every  In- 
dication in  the  House,  where  the  Democrats 
are  In  the  leadership,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  moving  forward  expeditiously 
and  cautiously  with  the  impeachment  in- 
quiry. 

I  don't  think  that  tlie  House  leadership  Is 
recreant  in  Its  duty  in  this  regard  at  all. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  SeTiator,  let  me  ask  you  about 
the  politics  of  It.  How  Bo  you  read  the  poli- 
tics so  far?  I 

First  off.  the  election  for  the  Ford  seat  In 
Michigan  which  went  to  a  Democrat  in  an 
upset,  and  next  week's  election,  are  the  Re- 
publicans being  as  badjy  hurt  in  your  judg- 
ment as  it  seems? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  yes,  I  think  so.  I 
think  that  the  ripples  of  apprehension  that 
ran  through  the  Republican  party  after 
Michigan,  will  become  shock  waves  of  ap- 
prehension In  the  event  the  Democrat  wins 
in  the  Tuesday  Congressional  election  in 
Ohio. 

I  think  that  more  aad  more,  as  the  voters 
begin  to  connect  Watergate  with  the  prob- 
lems that  nag  their  everyday  lives — the  en- 
ergy problem,  economy,  unemployment.  In- 
flation, and  so  on — Watergate  Is  going  to  be- 
come more  and  more  a  disaster  to  Republi- 
can candidates  in  the  fall. 


Mr.  MacMeil.  Would  you  expect  the  Demo- 
crats this  fall  to  be  campaigning  against 
this  corruption  in   the  Administration? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  expect  that  the 
Democrats  would  campaign  against  the  over- 
all picture  of  a  comedy  of  errors:  the  energy 
problem,  the  economy.  Inflation,  lack  of  cred- 
ibility In  government,  etc. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  A  final  questloa:  Do  you  see 
the  Republicans,  in  Congress,  among  your 
colleagues,  weakening  in  their  support  of  the 
President  as  far  .^s  voting  for  Impeachment 
goes? 

Do  you  think  they  are  more  inclined  to 
vote  for  Impeachment,  with  the  election  re- 
sults so  far? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Republicans  In  the 
House  may  be  more  inclined  as  they  begin 
to  connect  Watergate  with  their  own  politi- 
cal fortunes. 

Mr.  Mears.  Senator,  for  all  the  Adminis- 
tration's problems  the  President  still  enjoys 
a  higher  job  rating  in  the  polls  than  does  the 
Congress.  There  is  a  Harris  survey  that  says 
only  21  per  cent  of  the  people  think  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  good  job.  Why  should  Con- 
gress be  held  In  such  low  esteem,  particu- 
larly at  this  point  In  history? 

Senator  Byrd.  There  Is  a  University  of 
Michigan  poll  taken  in  January  which  shows 
that  45  per  cent  of  the  people  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  done  a  better  job  than  any  other 
Institution  of  government  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  only  25  percent  of  the  people 
felt  that  the  President  has  done  a  better  job. 

26  per  cent  of  the  people  felt  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  done  k  better  job. 

I  think  that  the  true  record  of  Congress 
and  the  true  image  of  Conprress  have  not  got- 
ten across  to  the  voters.  I  also  think  that  the 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the  President  results  \.\  growing  disillusion- 
ment toward  Congress  and  all  other  Institu- 
tions of  government.  So  I  think  that  Con- 
gress bears  the  brunt  of  part  of  the  distrust 
and  the  disaffection  of  the  voters  toward  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Me.\rs.  WTiy  do  you  think  the  true 
Image  of  Congress  is  not  getting  across  to  the 
voters  a:id  what  can  you  do  about  it? 

Senator  Byrd.  It  has  not  gotten  across  to 
the  vuters  because,  while  the  President  can 
speak  with  one  voice  and  he  can  command, 
with  the  snap  of  his  fingers,  all  of  the  tele- 
vision channels,  all  of  the  radio  networks 
and  all  of  the  print  media.  Congress  speaks 
with  535  voices,  and  no  person  In  Cong-ess 
can  command  all  of  this  VEist  communica- 
tions network. 

Additionally,  half  the  members  of  Con- 
gress belong — those  belonging  to  the  mi- 
nority party  are,  naturally,  in  a  time  of  di- 
vided government  going  to  side  with  the 
President  when  he  takes  Issue  with  Congress, 
so  you  have  half  of  Congress  running  against 
Congress,  running  Congress  down,  and  mak- 
ing war  on  Congress. 

The  things  we  can  do  are  possibly  these: 
We  ought  to  televise  the  debates  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  selective  basis,  and  in  the  House. 
This  would  project  the  image  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  exactly  what  Congress  is  doing. 

We  should  also  pass  strong  financial  dis- 
closure laws  and  strong  campaign  reform 
legislation  because  theee.  in  themselves,  I 
think,  would  encourage  greater  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Congress  has  done  a  good  job.  the  perform- 
ance is  there,  but  the  record  Just  hasn't  got- 
ten across  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Mears.  Given  the  issues,  why  hasn't 
Congress  been  able  to  pass  such  strong  cam- 
paign disclosures  in  the  reform  laws — 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  It  will  pass  such  legis- 
lation. Tlie  Senate  passed  such  legislation 
last  year.  The  Senate  included  strong  finan- 
cial disclosure  legLslation  last  year  in  the 
campaign  reform  bill,  which  is  S.  372.  That 
bill  is  now  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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and  the  public  climate  being  what  It  is,  I 
•\ould  hope,  and  I  would  believe,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  pass  that 
legislation,  or  similar  legislation,  this  year. 

Mr.  MoNROiL.  Senator  Byrd.  Isn't  the  Con- 
gress just  spinning  its  wheels  in  sending  to 
the  White  House,  after  long  debate,  an  emer- 
gency energy  bill  which  the  President  said 
in  advance  he  would  veto? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  hope  not.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  votes  are  there  to  over- 
ride s  veto,  but  I  think  that  the  President  is 
making  a  serious  mlstal;e  In  vetoing  this 
legislation.  He  has  been  talking  about  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  Congress;  he  has 
talked  about  the  need  for  legislation.  The 
Congress  now  has  passed  legislation,  has  sent 
legislation  to  the  President's  desk.  The  ball 
Is  in  the  President's  park  and  it  is  time  for 
the  President  to  act. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  wants  legislation 
or  whether  he  wants  an  issue,  but  the  legis- 
lation Is  there  and  I  think  the  President  will 
make  a  serious  mistake — I  don't  know  how 
he  will  explain  to  the  coal  miners  and  to  the 
factory  workers  and  to  the  poor  people  who 
have  to  drive  their  cars  In  order  to  make  a 
living,  why  they  .should  have  to  pay  from  $2 
to  $3  or  $4  more  for  a  tank  of  gasoline  than 
they  used  to  have  to  pay.  Which  side  is  he 
on.  Main  Street  or  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Senator.  Senator  Griffin,  one 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  has  objected  that 
the  bill  sent  to  the  White  House  was  a  sort 
cf  package  "all  of  nothing"  bill  and  so  that 
the  President.  In  order  to  veto  one  section 
that  he  strongly  objects  to.  has  got  to  veto 
all  the  other  sections. 

Why  not  break  the  bill  down  into  separate 
components  so  the  President  doesn't  have  to 
veto  gas  rationing  In  order  to  veto  the  roll- 
back on  crude  oil  prices. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
bill  into  Its  various  components  would  Simply 
take  more  time.  The  President  has  pointed 
to  one  little  section  of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
very  important  bill:  not  only  does  it  provide 
a  rollbacc  in  prices,  but  it  also  provides 
standby  rationing  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  oppose  rationing  except  as  a  last 
resort  just  as  the  President  does.  There  are 
many  other  things  in  this  bill  which  the 
President  hasn't  told  the  American  people 
about.  For  example,  it  provides  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  those  people  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  energy  crisis.  It 
encourages  carpools.  It  encourages  planning 
for  better  public  mass  transportation;  it  pro- 
vides low  interest  rate  loans  for  homeowners 
and  businesses  that  they  might  put  storm 
windows  into  their  homes  and  businesses,  put 
new  Insulation  and  more  efficient  heating 
units  in;  it  provides  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  conserve  energy  so  that  it  won't 
continue  to  be  wasted.  It  also  provides  for 
accurate  data  gathering,  and  this  Is  some- 
thing that  the  Government  at  the  present 
time  is  notoriously  lacking  in  having  and 
this  would  provide  for  such  Information  so 
that  the  government  could  create  feasible 
and  workable  energy  policies.  So  there  are  all 
these  various  important  things  in  the  bill 
that  I  think  that  the  people  ought  to  know 
about. 

Mr.  Monroe.  What  about  the  President's 
objection  to  the  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices? 
He  says  in  the  long  run  it  might  hold  prices 
down  on  oil  but  it  will  result  In  lesser  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas  and  In  longer  lines  at  the 
gasoline  stations. 

Sen.ator  Byrd.  Well.  I  think  he  Is  mistaken. 
May  I  say  the  bill  also  provides  for  Increased 
production  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  fields.  Now  the  President  talks 
about  the  rollback,  but  we  have  to  look  at 
this  In  the  context  of  the  fact  that  the  oil 
companies  have  enjoyed  the  largest  percent- 
age of  increase  in  profits  in  history.  I  am  not 
talking  about  return  on  Investments,  but  in 
the  face  of  these  Inordinately  large  Increases, 


percentagewise,  in  profits,  I  dcn't  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  buy  this  idea 
that  there  siionldn't  be  a  rollback  in  prices. 

Mr.  Germond.  I'd  like  to  go  back,  Senator, 
to  the  question  of  the  Impact  of  Watergate 
on  politics.  Assuming  that  there  Is  one,  which 
of  the  Democratic  Presidential  possibilities  is 
best  positioned  to  take  advantage  of  It? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
Into  the  business  of  picking  frontrunners 
today. 

Mr.  Germond.  You  don't  feel  that  any  can- 
didate is  either  better — in  a  better,  more 
advantageous  position  or  less  advantageous 
position  to  take  advantage  of  Watergate? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  There 
may  be  some  who  would  be  In  a  more  or  a 
less  advantageous  position,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  get  into  any  discussion  of  Democratic 
candidates  tv.o  and  a  half  years  in  advance 
of  the  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Newman.  Two  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MacNeil — 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  there  Is  a  substantial 
pay  raise  for  Congress  pending  before  the 
Senate  risht  now.  Do  you  think  Congress 
should  get  that  pay  raise? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do  not.  Entirely  aside  from 
the  merits  of  a  Congressional  salarv-  increase. 
I  think  that  of  all  times  this  would  be  the 
worst  time  for  Congress  to  get  a  salary  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Do  you  see  any  Impropriety  In 
the  way  this  has  been  done,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  salary  increase? 

Senator  Byrd,  No,  the   President  has 

Mr.  MacNeil.  At  a  time  when  the  Congres.5 
is  really  sitting  as  his  juror? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed these  recommendations  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  but  I  think  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  entirely  out  of  order,  and  I 
think  that  the  Congress  would  be  making  a 
serious  mistake  to  approve  the  recommen- 
dations, especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  everybody  else  to  restrain  his  demands 
for  wage  Increases. 

Mr.  Mears.  Senator,  you  mentioned  being 
opposed  to  gasoline  rationing  except  as  a  last 
resort.  Didn't  you  vote  for  an  amendment 
In  the  Senate  in  December  to  have  Congress 
institute  gasoline  rationing? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  did  that  because,  as  many 
other  Senators  did,  they  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  the  White  House  that  it  ought  to 
seriously  consider  rationing. 

Mr.  Mears.  That  was  only  a  symbolic 
amendment,  you  don't  feel  that  Congress 
would  or  should  Impose  on  Its  own  motion 
gasoline  rationing? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  that  the  President 
is  in  the  best  position  with  all  of  the  advice 
and  Information  at  his  fingertips  to  deter- 
mine when  and  if  gasoline  rationing  should 
be  Imposed. 

Mr.  Mears.  Do  you  expect  to  be  the  next 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  expect  If  the  opening 
should  occur — and  I  have  no  indication  such 
an  opening  Is  about  to  occur — that  I  would 
certainly  be  a  candidate  for  It. 

Mr.  Meaes.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have 
enough  commitments,  enough  support  so  you 
could  count  on  taking  that  job? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  not  seeking  commit- 
ments. I  would  expect  Senators  to  use  their 
own  best  Judgment  and  to  determine  their 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

Mr.  Newman.  Sorry  to  interrupt,  our  time 
Is  up. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Byrd,  for  being  with 
us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 


RESOLUTION   OF   REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  13 
months  since  the  cease-fire  agreement 
took  effect  in  Vietnam  our  Nation's  mil- 
itai-y  forces  and  our  known  prisoners  of 


war  have  been  returned  from  Southeast 
Asia.  We  hav3.  however,  not  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  our  efTorts  to  account 
for  the  fate  of  American  servicemen  •ftho 
■k\-ere  listed  as  missing  in  action,  and 
1,20 J  families  across  our  Nation  live  with 
the  constant  agony  of  not  knowing  the 
true  fate  of  one  of  iheir  loved  ones.  In 
Marj'iand,  31  families  continue  to  live 
witlUhis  burden  even  though  most  Amer- 
icans are  now  seeking  to  place  behind 
them  the  memories  of  the  trauma  of 
Vietnam. 

The  Maryland  State  Senate  has  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  of  remem- 
brance for  those  families  and  those  men 
who  have  suffered  in  this  conflict.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  20  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Rfsoltttion  No.  20 

For  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  cease-fire  in  Viet  Nam, 
January  27.  1973.  and  remembering  with 
sympathy,  the  prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as 
inlssing  in  action,  paying  tribute  to  these 
men  through  the  Maryland  Freedom  Tree  on 
the  State  House  Grounds  as  a  living  me- 
morial and  by  an  annual  resolution 

V/hereas,  It  is  Important  that  Americans 
remember  and  pay  tribute  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  fought  and  died  In  the 
long  war  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  hope 
that  all  men  may  someday  live  in  peace; 
and 

Whereas.  More  than  1200  Americans  who 
were  captured  or  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  have  not  yet  been  returned 
or  even  accounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  Of  42  men  with  families  in  Mary- 
land who  were  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  only  11 
h.^ve  returned,  leaving  31  unaccounted  for; 
and 

Whereas,  No  Information  has  been  provided 
about  these  men:  Including  50  men  pre- 
viously listed  as  prisoners:  the  remains  of  60 
men  said  to  have  died  In  captivity  and  not  yet 
returned  to  their  families:  and  the  1200 
men  listed  as  missing  in  action  about  whom 
there  Is  still  no  information;   and 

Whereas.  These  1200  missir.g  Americans  ac- 
count for  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
listed  one  year  ago  as  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  and  little  ir  being  done  by  the 
United  States  government  to  determine  "he 
fate  of  these  men  and  ease  the  years-long  an- 
guish of  their  families;  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
its  members  express  their  feelings  of  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  more  than  1200  families  all 
across  this  country  who  continue  to  live  with 
the  incredible  agony  of  not  knowing  where 
their  husbands,  sons  and  fathers  are,  and 
whether  they  are  dead  or  alive;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
continue  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  through 
an  annual  resolution  In  the  Senate  and 
through  the  Maryland  Freedom  Tree,  now 
growing  on  the  State  House  lawn  as  a  living 
memorial  to  all  prisoners  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Maryland  Senators  Charles  Mathias 
and  J.  Glenn  Beall:  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  to  the  U  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: the  U.S.  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense;  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations:  the  Maryland  Chapter,  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia; 
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the  national  office  of  VIVA  i  Voices  In  Vital 
America);  Le  Due  Tho  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
M.  Phoumi  Vongvichit  of  Laos;  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam W.  Tombougli,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  Four  Power  Joint  Military  Team 
In  Paris,  and  families  of  Maryland  men  who 
have  been  prisoners  or  who  are  missing  la 
action  In  Southeast  Asia. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Aflfairs  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There   being   no   objection,   the   rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
(Adopted  In  executive  session.  Mar.  11,  1971) 

RULE  1  . RECri-AR  MEETING  DATE  FOR  COMMrrTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Committee 
to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  in  each  month:  except  that  if  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  rejular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

RULE   2. COMMITTEE 

(a)  Investigations. — No  Investigation  shall 
be  Initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifically 
authorized  such  inve.stigatlon 

(b)  Hearings— yo  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  .scheduled  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  by  agreement  between  the 
Chairman  and  the  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(ci  Confidential  testimony — No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  report  of  the  proceedlnes  of 
such  executive  .session  shall  be  m.'ide  public 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  bv  way  of  sumniarv 
unless  -speLifically  authori/ted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  bv 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  u-itnesses.—Commit- 
tee  interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  members  of  the  Committee  or 
such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized  '•>%■  the 
Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  mark-up  sessions. — No 
session  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be  held 
unless  ( 1 )  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  as  the  case  mav  be  has 
been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date,  time, 
and  place  of  such  session  at  least  48  hours 
prior  10  the  commencement  of  such  session, 
or  (21  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  that  exigent  cir- 
cumstances exLst  requlrlne  that  the  session 
be  held  sooner 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
ments—It shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  to  consider  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed  to, 
and  measure  under  construction  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  unless  a  written 
copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  ca.-^e  may  be.  and  to  the  office 
of  the  Committee  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be  proposed. 
This  subsection  may  be  w.iived  bv  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee voting.  This  subsection  sha^.  ap- 
ply only  when  at  lea^t  48  hours  written  ifttlce 


of  a  session  to  mark  up  a  measure  is  required 
10  be  given  under  subse(?tlon  (e)  of  this  rule, 
(g)  Cordon  Rule. — Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  anv  statute 
or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  from  initial  considera- 
tion In  hearings  through  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk,  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  repealed  showing  by  stricken- 
through  t.\T>e,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omitted, 
and  in  Italics,  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added.  In  addition,  whenever  a  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  offers  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  un- 
der consideration,  those  amendments  shall 
be  presented  to  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee In  a  like  form,  showing  by  typographi- 
cal devices  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment on  existing  law.  The  requirements  of 
this  subsection  may  be  waived  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman.  It  Is  necessary  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 

RULE     3. SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Authorization  fot. — A  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership.— Membership  to  subcom- 
mittees shall  be  by  iiomUiation  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  mlBoritv  member  of  the 
Committee  and  shall  tie  approved  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Investigations.— No  investigation  shall 
be  Initiated  by  a  subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Comralttee  has  speciflicaUv 
authorized  such  Investlgjatlon. 

(d)  Hearings.— No  hearing  of  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony. — No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  Oonfidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the  sub- 
committee or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic, either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  bv  way  of 
summary,  unless  speclflcallv  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, i 

(f)  Interrogation  of  fitnesses. — Subcom- 
mittee interrogation  of  a  fitness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  member?  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  such  professional  Staff  as -is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minontv 
member  of  the  Sutcomijilttee. 

(gl  Special  meetings.— It  at  least  three 
members  of  a  subcommittee  desire  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  those 
members  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  wTitten  request  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  that  special 
meetine.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  tSie  Subcommittee  of 
'he  fi'lng  of  the  request.  If,  within  3  calendar 
aays  after  the  filing  of  thp  request,  the  Chair- 
'nan  of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call  the 
requested  ,speclal  meeti!:|,  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  feling  of  the  req-'est 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee may  file  in  the  ofBces  of  the  Commit- 
tee their  written  notice  ^hat  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  (will  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  of  that  special  meeting 
The  Subcommittee  shall  meet  on  that  date 
and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the  fiUn'^  of  the 
notice,    the    Clerk    of    the    Committee    shall 


notify  all  members  of  th« 
such  special  meeting  will 


them  of  its  date  and  ho  jr.  If  the  Chairman 


Subcommittee  that 
be  held  and  Inform 


of  the  Subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any 
regular,  additional,  or  special  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  Subcommittee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(hi  Voting. — No  measure  or  matter  shall 
be  recommended  from  a  Subcommittee  to  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  recommetid  a  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Committee  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Subcominittee  voting.  On  Subcommit- 
tee matters  other  than  a  vote  to  recommend 
a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  no 
record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  actually  present. 
Any  absent  member  of  a  Subcommittee  may 
affirmatively  request  that  his  vote  to  recom'- 
mend  a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee 
or  his  vote  on  any  such  other  matter  on 
which  a  record  vote  is  taken,  be  cast  by  proxy. 
The  proxy  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  Identify  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  to  Inform  the  Subcommittee  as  to 
how  the  member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  re- 
corded thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  any  time  be- 
fore the  record  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter 
concerned  Is  taken,  the  member  may  with- 
draw a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies 
shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE    4. — WITNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  statements. — Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee' or  Subcom- 
mittee (including  any  witness  representing  a 
Government  agency)  must  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  (before  noon,  48 
hours  preceding  his  appearance)  75  copies  of 
his  statement  to  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee. In  the  event  that  the  witness  fails  to 
file  a  written  statement  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  has  the  discretion  to  deny  the 
witness  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  until  the  wit- 
ness has  properly  complied  with  the  rule. 

(b)  Length  of  statements. — Written  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  documents 
or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels  is  nec- 
essary to  pre.se:it  properlv  his  views  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  It  shall  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  as  to  what  por- 
tion of  the  doctiments  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  shall  be  published 
In  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hearings. 

(c)  Fifteen-minute  duration. — Oral  state- 
ments of  witnesses  shall  be  based  tipon  their 
filed  statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  duration  This  period  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  pre- 
siding at  the  hearings. 

(di  Subpoena  of  witnesses. — Witnesses 
may  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the' 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  Suboommittec  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted.— Anv  witness  .sub- 
poenaed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
to  a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness 
is  te.stifying,  to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(fl  Experises  of  vitJlrsses. — No  witness 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcom.mlttee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement is  agreed  to  by  the  Chnirm-in  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee 

(g)  Limits  of  questions. — Questioning  of 
a  witness  bv  members  shpll  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  duration,  excepB  that  If  a  member 
is  unable  to  finish  his  questioning  in  the 
10-minute  period,  he  may  be  permitted  fur- 
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ther  questions  of  the  witness  after  all  mem- 
bers have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ue-s  shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10 
minutes  until  all  members  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness 
for  a  second  tiine.  This  10-mlnute  time  pe- 
riod per  member  will  be  continued  until  all 
members  have  exhausted  their  questions  of 
the  witness. 

RULE  5. VOTING 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter. — 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Conunittee  are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who 
are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be 
cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
Inform  tlie  Committee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chalnnan  any  time 
before  the  record  vote  on  the  measure  or 
matter  concerned  is  taken,  any  member  may 
withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies 
shall  be  kept  In  the  files  of  the  Committee, 
along  with  the  record  of  the  roll  vote  of 
the  members  present  and  voting,  as  an  official 
record  of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter, 
(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on 
a  ineciure  or  matter. — On  Committee  mas- 
ters other  than  the  vote  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter,  a  member  of  the  Committee  may 
request  that  his  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 
(C)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter. — 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the 
Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be 
in  writing  and  .shall  be  svifficlently  clear  tc 
Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  Inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  before  the 
record  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter  con- 
cerned is  taken,  any  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be 
kept  m  the  files  of  the  Committee,  along  with 
the  record  of  the  roUcall  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  as  aii  official  record 
of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter. 

(d)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on 
a  measure  or  m^^uter. — On  Committee  mat- 
ters, no  record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Chairman  ,any  time  befr re 
the  vote  on  such  other  matter  is  taken,  the 
member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously 
given  All  proxies  relating  to  such  other  mat- 
ters shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE    6. QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  a  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  are  actually  pres- 
ent. Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  pro- 
vides or  is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  one  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evideiice,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of 
testimony. 


RU1.E    7. —  STAFF    PRESENT    ON    DI.\S 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose. 

RULE    8. — PUBLIC    ATTENDANCE   AT    MEETINGS 

Except  In  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings (Which  are  provided  for  In  section  112 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970),  or  in  the  case  of  any  meeting  (other 
than  a  hearing)  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  an  individual  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent,  all 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding sessions  for  marking  up  bills  and 
resolutions,  of  the  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittees thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
unless  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  (as 
tht  case  may  be)  In  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  by  majority  vote  conducted 
by  rollcall,  determines  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  meeting  with  respect  to  a  nomination, 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  in  execu- 
tive session  may.  with  a  quorum  present  and 
by  majority  vote  conducted  by  rollcall,  deter- 
niine  that  the  meeting  for  tliat  day  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 


NO  WHEAT  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Al  Gustin,  farm  editor  of  the  Meyer 
Broadcasting  Co.  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
produced  an  editorial  feature  on  KFYR 
radio  and  television  stations  which  did 
an  exceptionally  good  job  of  refuting 
widespread  and  erroneous  claims  that 
we  have  &  shortage  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  editorial  feature,  titled  "Insight,", 
goes   a   long   way   toward   putting   this 
whole  controversy  into  the  right  perspec- 
tive, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  any 
number  of  times,  the  alarmist  reports, 
principally  by  the  baking  industry,  that 
we  could  have  bread  selling  at  a  dollar  a 
loaf  just  have  no  substance.  The  Russian 
wheat  sales  were  responsible  for  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  wheat  prices  and 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  our  wheat  sur- 
pluses, which  have  had  the  tendency  of 
holding  down  farm  j^rices  for  almost  a? 
long  as  I  can  remember,  I  am  confident 
that  our  present  stocks  of  whec=t  stored 
on  farms,  along  with  new  crop  wheat 
which  will  start  coming  to  market  from 
Southern  States  within  a  period  of  about 
2  months,  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
fulfill  our  export  sales  commitments  and 
take  care  of  all  of  our  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gustin's  editorial  feature 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  edito- 
rial wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(By  AlGustlnl 

I  thliik  Its  time  we  stop  the  Irrational  talk 
about  W'heat  supplies,  wheat  prices,  bread 
prices,  and  bread  shortages  .  .  .  time  we 
start  doing  something— If,  in  fact,  anything 
needs  to  be  done. 

A  rally  was  held  in  Washington  yesterday, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion, which  wants  export  controls  on  wheat. 


The  bakers  say  we  are  rtinning  out  of  wheat, 
and.  as  a  result,  there  will  be  $l-a-Ioaf 
bread  .  .  .  and,  eventually,  bread  shortages. 
This  is  not  a  new  thing  for  the  bakers.  They 
made  the  same  charge  about  a  month  ago. 

Parenthetically,  it  could  be  noted  that 
since  then,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Bakers  Association,  Bill  Mead,  sent  a  state- 
ment to  the  stockholders  of  his  own  com- 
pany. In  that  statement.  Mead  said  they 
shouldn't  worry  because  management  had 
anticipated  the  present  situation  and  had 
purchased  all  the  wheat  they  will  need. 

In  other  words,  while  Mead  is  telling  the 
public  about  bread  shortages,  he  is  telling  his 
own  people  that  the  situation  is  well  in 
hand.  If  one  wanted  to  carry  this  situation 
a  little  further,  it  could  be  surmised  that  the 
bakers,  by  buying  all  that  wheat  earlier, 
were  panic  buying.  Intensifying  the  supposed 
shortage,  and  pushing  prices  higher 

Anyway,  the  bakers  are  demanding  export 
controls.  The  basis  for  their  argument  is  de- 
tailed in  a  statement  sent  to  farm  writers 
and  farm  broadcasters  this  week.  In  it.  they 
outline  the  wheat  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion. Indicating  a  wheat  shortage  of  almost 
1 -billion  bushels  by  July  first.  They  arrived 
at  that  figure  by  using  the  highest  possible 
wheat  export  figure.  And  since  there  will  be 
a  shortage,  they  say,  exports  of  wheat  should 
be  stopped. 

Most  vocal  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  argument  is  Agriculture  Secretary.  Earl 
Btitz.  who  wants  no  part  of  export  controls. 
USDA  says  there  will  be  a  carry-over  of  al- 
most 80-million  bushels  on  July  first- — slim, 
but  sufficient.  That  figure  is  arrived  at  by 
using  the  smallest  possible  wheat  export  fig- 
ure. So  we  have  a  disparity  here — a  differ- 
ence of  opinion — that  has  resulted  In  a  lot  of 
talk  but  no  action. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  of 
those  two  carry-over  figures  is  correct.  Be- 
cau.se  there  will  be  as  much  as  300-miUion 
bushels  of  new  crop  wheat  on  the  market  by 
the  first  of  July.  The  bakers  know  that,  but 
they  won't  admit  it.  To  do  so  would  negate 
their  contention  of  a  wheat  shortage.  Then 
they  would  have  no  argument  to  use  in  their 
fight  for  wheat  surpluses  and  depressed 
prices,  so  profitable  to  them 

The  July  first  figure  is  a  statistical  leftover 
which  has  little  relationship  to  wheat  sup- 
plies. July  first  is  the  traditional  beginning 
of  the  new  crop  year.  But  the  wheat  har- 
vest begins  down  south  In  mid -May  So,  what 
we  need  is  a  statistical  crop  year  that  coin 
cides  with  the  actual  cropping  pattern.  Sena 
tor  Milton  Youiig  has  introduced  a  bill  to  da 
that  to  some  degree  by   changing   the  crop 
year  beginning  to  June  first.  The  agriculture 
department  says  it  has  the  power  to  change 
the  statistical  crop  year  without  a  congres- 
sional mandate.  And  a  USDA  spokesman  ac 
knowledges  such  a  change  should  have  beer 
been  made  long  ago.  The  qtiestlon  is  .  . 
why  wasn't  it?  If  USDA  really  believes  what 
It  Is  saying,  perhaps  they  should  quit  argu 
Ing   with   the   bakers  and   do   something   tc 
make  their  figures  accurate  enough  for  al! 
of  us  to  understand.  And  the  bakers  wouk 
do  well  to  tell  the  trtith  too. 


DOUGLAS 


BATON    ROUGE    HONORS 

MANSHIP,  SR,  I 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  few  day^ 
ago  on  February  14,  1974,  the  Bator» 
Rouge  Chapter  of  the  National  Conler-r 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  sponsored 
its  12th  award  dinner  in  honor  of  Doug4 
las  Manship,  Sr.  This  award  is  presentee 
to  an  outstanding  person  whose  effort 
have  resulted  in  a  greater  realization  o 
the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood. 

Doug  Manship  is  the  publisher  of  th( 
Baton    Rouge    Morning    Advocate    an< 
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State-Times  and  owner  of  a  television 
and  radio  station  in  my  hometowTi,  Ba- 
ton Rouge.  I  have  known  Doug  for  many 
years  and  he  and  his  lovely  wife  are  good 
friends  of  mine. 

When  he  was  pre.sented  with  the  1974 
Brotherhood  Award  plaque,  his  many 
contributions  to  his  community  were 
cited.  I  would  hke  to  mention  just  a  few. 
In  addition  to  his  successful  career  in 
the  media,  he  has  devoted  many  years  to 
the  betterment  of  race  relations,  prog- 
ress in  prison  reform,  and  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Goodfellows-Good  Sa- 
maritan program  for  children  in  the 
area. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  award,  Doug  said 
that: 

We  mu.st  be  ahle  to  put  aside  oxir  de.sire  to 
use  every  opportunity  that  come.s  alone  to 
our  selfwh  advantage.  Sometimes  the  rights 
of  others  are  equal  to  our  personal  goals. 

Mr.  President,  Doug  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  the  rights  of  others  and  he 
is  much  deserving  of  this  honor. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Rfcord  Doug  Manshlp's  address: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doug  Manship's  Address 

Not  many  people  in  their  lifetime  have  the 
opportunity  that  Is  mine  tonight.  That  is  the 
opportunity  to  e.xpres-  in  a  few  words  my 
feelings  on  brotherhood— at  least  to  me  an 
Important  aspect  of  brotherhood— how  man 
might  regard  his  fellow-man.  But  first  I  must 
thank  all  of  you — everyone  of  you — for  the 
honor  that  ycu  are  bestowing  on  me  tonight. 
I  am  deeply  honored. 

Certainly,  if  I  believe  In  mv  fellowman  I 
must  say  what  is  on  my  mind  and  what' Is 
on  my  mind  can  be  expressed  very  simply 

We,  you  and  I— all  of  us— individual! v"and 
coHectively  mun  regain  our  ability  to  be 
outraged  at  cur  fellowmsn.  To  be  shocked 
when  we  are  rudely  or  harmfully  treated. 
When  we  are  deliberately  defrauded  bv  our 
fellowman  either  in  the  private  or  social  sec- 
tors cf  our  lives  in  our  business  dealings  and 
most  importantly  perhaps— in  our  civic  life 
with  one  another.  We  must  again  believe  in 
and  understand  genuine  outrage,  not  out- 
rage in  order  to  gain  a  superior  position  in 
a  personal  relationship  or  to  gain  a  tactical 
advantage  becavse  of  some  wrong  that  an 
honest  apology  would  right.  But  outrage 
when  private  rights  or  civil  responsibility  are 
callously  Ignored.  We  must  be  able  to  be 
outraged  when  those  In  offices  of  public  trust 
take  advantage  of  that  trust  in  order  to  curry 
the  favor  of  a  few— or  to  perpetrate  them- 
selves In  office.  We  must  again  begin  to  ex- 
press our  outrages  when  those  In  public  or 
private  office  use  their  position  to  wreck  pri- 
vate lives  or  business  careers,  or  for  improper 
or  illegal  financial  gain. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say  to  that  outraged  official  vou  can  count 
on  me  to  stand  alongside  of  vo>i  while  vou 
straighten  out  this  humiliation  that  has 
been  showered  on  all  of  us.  For  If  we  fall  to 
rally  to  any  public  official's  side  who  Is  ready 
to  fight  for  Justice  who  can  blame  him  for 
not  responding  the  next  time  if  vou  and  I 
have  shown  by  Indifference  that'  we  dont 
care. 

We  must  be  able  to  put  aside  our  desire  to 
use  every  opportunity  that  comes  along  to 
our  selfish  advantage.  Sometimes  the  rights 
of  others  are  equal  to  our  personal  goals. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  woiUd  be  wise  to 
be  able  to  turn  our  outrage  on  our  own  selves 
whenever  we  act  in  disregard  of  brotherhood. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  there  Is  not  one 
person  In  this  room  tonight  who  does  not 


know  In  their  innermoet  being  everytime 
they  should  be  outra|ed  at  themselves. 
Brotherhood  will  stop  the  student  assaulting 
the  teacher,  or  the  patent  assaulting  the 
teacher  or  the  exclyslon  pf  anyone  from  any 
opportunity  to  learn  an^  better  themselves 
without  regard  for  race,  creed  or  color. 

Sadly  nearly  everyone  of  us  violates  some 
fellow  human  being's  dljgnity  from  time  to 
time.  CoiUdn't  each  of  us  try  to  practice 
brotherhood  combined  with  honest  outrage  a 
little  bit  more  tomorrow  than  we  did  today, 
and  if  we  didn't  practice  it  today,  just  why 
didnt  we? 

There  is  a  timeless  heritage  of  Christian 
and  Jew  alike — for  we  all  acknowledge  the 
same  universal  spirit — thpt  says  respect  your 
fellowman— or  as  youth  .puts  It  so  well  to- 
day— Dont  rip  him  off.  ^ow  true — Don't  rip 
him  off.  But  if  we  are  ripped  off  by  our 
neighbor  or  our  grocer,  ot  our  Judges,  or  our 
children,  or  our  political  leaders  we  should 
be  properly  outraged  and  do  something  about 
it.  And  when  we  do  scinethlng  about  it,  well 
then  and  only  then  will  we  begin  to  have  or 
experience  what  tonight  Is  all  about — broth- 
erhood. The  concern  for  the  well  being  of 
our  fellow  human. 

All  my  life  I  have  enjoiyed  reading — news- 
papers, magazines,  big  fooks,  little  books, 
profound  books.  Junky!  books  and  just 
books — even — instructloniB  on  cereal  boxes 
and  on  labels  of  any  kind.  In  short  I  like  to 
read — period!  I 

A  long,  long  time  aj^  while  reading  an 
article  otherwise  Ion;!  sitce  forgotten  I  ran 
across  a  statement  that  ha-,  always  staved 
with  me.  I  don't  know  the  article's  title  and 
Its  source  is  really  not  Important.  But  the 
statement  Is  important  *nd  If  seme  of  you 
will  carry  this  statement  out  of  here  tonight 
in  your  hearts  and  remember  It  tomorrow — 
well,  all  of  the  effort  that  you  have  made  to 
be  here  tonight  will  haw  been  worthwhile. 
Here  is  the  statement  aiid  listen  closely. 

Someday  when  we  have  mastered  the 
winds,  the  waves,  the  tides  and  gravity  we 
will  harness  for  God  the  energies  of  brother- 
hood and  love.  And  then  for  the  second  time 
man  will  have  discovered  fire. 


THE  OIL  EMBARGO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  news  that  Ahmed 
Zaki  Yamani,  Oil  Minister  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, has  stated  that  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
of  the  United  States  "had  served  its  pur- 
pose and  should  be  lifted." 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  attitude  will 
prevail  among  the  other  Arab  oil-produc- 
ing nations  and  lead  quickly  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  embargo.  The  benefits  to 
the  American  consumer  and  our  economy 
which  will  result  from  the  hfting  of  this 
embargo  are  substantial  and  I  need  elab- 
orate. We  need  the  petroleum  and  we 
need  it  badly.  Recognition  of  these  facts 
caused  the  Dow-Jones  average  to  shoot 
up  19  points  yesterday  just  on  the 
strength  of  Yamani's  statement. 

This  is  good  news,  the  best  we  have 
had  in  some  time,  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
materializes.  I  want  to  add  a  word  of 
caution,  however.  Our  optimism  at  this 
point  and  our  relief  if  the  embargo  should 
be  ended  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  our  national  effort  to  achieve  trtie 
energy  independence.  The  .same  ease 
with  which  the  embargo  was  implement- 
ed and  with  which  it  can  be  lifted  warn 
us  that  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  his- 
tory can  T'-peat  itself  and  the  United 
States  could  find  itself  again  in  a  bind- 
perhaps  one  worse  than  now.  So.  in  the 
ff.ce   of   optimisin   and  hope,   whioh   I 


share,  I  still  say  of  operation  independ- 
ence, "full  speed  ahead."  We  must  never 
get  behind  the  eight-ball  of  another  em- 
oargo  of  oil  or  any  other  commodity  ue 
need. 

Wisdom  dictates  this  course  and  it 
must  not  be  diluted  by  v.-ishful  hoping 
that  this  all  cannot  happen  again. 

I  would  aud  one  further  point.  I  hope 
that  the  oil-exporting  nations  will  soon 
reduce  their  present  prices  of  $11  to  S13 
a  barrel  for  oil.  This  price  will  have  pro- 
foimd  economic  effect  on  many  nations. 
We  in  this  country  may  have  an  economy 
and  petroleum  production  that  will  en- 
able us  to  withstand,  if  necessary,  such 
a  price.  However,  other  developed  na- 
tions face  severe  economic  curtailments 
if  this  price  is  not  lowered.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  less-developed  countries 
could  face  economic  disaster.  The  pres- 
ent price  of  this  oil  is  simply  too  high. 


DETENTE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
column  on  detente  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974,  issue  of  the  Aiken  Stand- 
ard newspaper  in  Aik:-n,  S.C. 

The  colimin,  entitled.  "Just  How  Far 
Has  Our  Grovernment  Decided  To  Crawl 
in  Pursuit  of  Detente?"  raises  some  ques- 
tions we  all  should  consider. 

It  appears  to  me  that  detente  is  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Soviets  far  better 
than  our  owti.  The  record  is  replete  with 
such  examples  as  the  grain  deal,  strate- 
gic parity,  and  trade  of  U.S.  technology, 

Mr.  President,  this  column  was  written 
by  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.,  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  How  Far  Has  Our  Government  Decideb 

To  Crawl  in  PvRsuir  of  Detente? 

(By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 

Just  how  far  our  government  has  decided 
to  crawl  In  its  obsequious  pursuit  of  detente 
with  Russia  Is  starkly  Illustrated  by  the 
shocking  fact  that  nearly  two  months  after 
the  New  York  Times  ran  10,000  words  from 
exiled  author  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn's  latest 
book,  no  substantial  quotations  from  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago"  have  yet  been  broadcast 
by  thL-;  country's  official  radio— the  Voice  of 
America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  V.O..<i.  proposal  to 
run  significant  excerpts  from  this  scorching 
volume  about  Soviet  mass  police  terror  were 
turned  down  by  James  Keough,  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency.  The 
V.O.A.  Is  a  part  of  the  U.S.I.A. 

As  I  ha%-e  been  able  to  piece  It  together 
from  authoritative  sources  within  USIA. 
events  there  have  transpired  as  follows: 

When  the  Times  broke  the  story  of  the  new 
Solzl:ienitsyn  book  late  last  December,  the 
"frantic  view"  from  the  USIA  was  passed  to 
the  VGA  that  excerpts  from  the  book  should 
not  be  read  on  the  air.  This  was  accepted. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Agency  received  Its  own 
copy  of  tl-e  book,  the  official  VOA  proposal 
to  the  USIA  was  that  as  many  as  a  dozen 
10-15  minute  excerpts  from  the  book  should 
be  broadcast  and  commented  on.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  series  be  kicked  off  by 
quoting  the  passage  from  "Gulag"  where 
Solzhenltsyn  describes  his  own  arrest  by  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  This  proposal  wa?  turned 
down  by  Keough.  One  source,  who  says  he'i 
been  "yelling  and  squallLng'  about  this  thing 
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for  weeks,  tells  me  his  principal  complaint 
Li  not  that  there  liasn't  beeu  enough  news 
reporting  by  t'le  VOA  on  the  book.  What 
angers  him  Is  that  "we're  not  been  allowed 
to  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  book.  There 
have  been  no  significant  portions  of  this  book 
read  on  the  air."  Unable  to  reach  Keough 
because  he  was  travelling,  I  did  talk  with 
J.Irs.  Margita  White,  head  of  public  affairs  for 
USIA.  Arguing  strongly  that  the  Solzhenltsyn 
book  has  been  adequately  covered  by  the  VOA 
in  Its  news  stories.  s?ie  did  admit  that  sub- 
stantial e:\cerpts  were  not  being  broadcast. 
Siie  had  heard  this  Idea  was  "turned  down," 
she  said,  noting  that  this  would  be  a  general 
policy  qi'.estlon.  the  kind  Keough  would 
ultimately  decide. 

Incredibly,  Mrs.  V/hite  explained  that  as 
regards  the  Solzhenltsyn  book  "we're  not 
treating  this  story  any  differently  than 
others.  Nowhere  is  there  a  mandate  that 
substantial  excerpts  of  it  must  be"  read,"  she 
said. 

When  I  asked  her  where  Keough  got  his 
orders,  she  said  he  Is  responsible  "only 
to  the  President"  but  is  In  close  touch  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  National 
Security  Council.  Both  are  headed  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger. 

Former  USIA  director  Frank  Shakespeare 
strongly  disagrees  with  present  USIA  treat- 
ment of  Solzhenltsyn  and  his  book.  Because 
of  the  great  substance  and  symboltsm  of 
tiie  entire  subject,  he  told  me,  the  popularity 
anl  credibility  of  the  Voice  of  Aimerica  are 
at  stake.  "The  purpose  of  the  VOA  is  to  be 
a  link  with  tie  Soviet  people  not  to  send 
messages  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,"  he  de- 
clared. Since  the  Voice  Is  the  "preeminent 
voice  of  the  West"  in  the  USSR,  he  said, 
Solzhenltsyn  a:id  his  book  should  be  given 
"a  whole  array  of  the  most  e.xten,=ive  cover- 
age: excerpts;  significant  references;  com- 
mentary; backpround  pieces;  and  a  general 
setting  of  a  irame  of  reference."  When 
Soviet  listeners  hear  excerpts  of  the  book  on 
the  BBC  West  German  Radio  and  Radio 
Liberty  but  not  the  VOA,  they  will  con- 
strue this  muted  coverage  as  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  do  anything  for  detent. 
Shakespeare  believes.  It  will  also  make  lis- 
teners wonder  If  things  heard  in  the  past 
have  been   watered   down,  he  says. 


FOOD  STAMP  REGULATIONS  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
Senate,  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning food  stamp  regulations  for 
Puerto  Ricans. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
seen  flit  to  is.sue  regulations  which,  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  Federal  law,  will 
deny  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  thousands  of  impoverished 
Puerto  Rican  residents  and  substantially 
diminish  the  benefits  of  all  the  remain- 
ing families  on  the  island  who  are  not 
denied  eligibility.  This  undue  treatment 
of  Puerto  Rican  Americans  as  second- 
class  citizens  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

According  to  last  week"s  announce- 
ment USDA  will  only  provide  $122  to  a 
four-person  Puerto  Rican  family  instead 
of  the  $142  that  it  provides  to  a  similar 
mainland  family. 

Although  these  illegally  low  coupon 
allotments  for  Puerto  Rico  are  bad.  In 
and  of  themselves,  the  method  by  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  calculated 
these  figures  is  equally  wrong.  The  un- 
derlying and  wrongful  principle  that  the 


USDA  used  is  that  the  relative  poverty 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  relation  to  the 
50  States,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  establishing  lower  benefit  levels  in 
Puerto  Rico.  USDA  apparently  felt  that 
people  in  Puerto  Rico  have  cheaper  food 
consumption  patterns  than  people  in  the 
United  States  and,  therefore,  are  in  need 
of  less  food  benefits  than  people  in  the 
50  States.  Although  It  is  axiomatic  that 
people  in  poorer  communities  have 
cheaper  food  consumption  patterns  than 
people  in  more  affluent  areas,  the  food 
stamp  program  was  designed  to  help 
people  to  enrich  their  diets  rather  than 
follow  cheaper  nutritional  shortcuts  due 
to  poverty.  Therefore,  to  base  the  dis- 
criminatory low  coupon  allotments  on 
the  fact  that  Puerto  Ricans  eat  cheaper 
foods  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  food  stamp  program  and 
in  direct  violation  of  our  legislation. 

It  is  obnous  that  USDA  policic:  in  this 
respect  are  contrary  to  our  legislation 
and  purposes.  Instead  of  basing  coupon 
allotments  on  a  comparative  dietary  con- 
sumption basis  with  the  50  States,  we 
required  coupon  allotments  to  be  based 
on  comparative  food  prices  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  50  States.  Since  the 
statutory  standard  for  coupon  allot- 
ments, in  both  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  is  the  "cost  of  obtaining  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet,"  any  difference  in 
allotments  had  to  reflect  different  food 
prices.  In  this  legislative  formulation,  we 
did  not  say  that  the  50  States  should 
receive  a  "nutritionally  adequate  diet" 
while  Puerto  Ricans  receive  a  "less  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet"  based  on  their 
previous  undernourished  food  patterns. 
Since  food  prices,  therefore,  are  the  rele- 
vant factor,  and  since  food  costs  more 
in  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
lower  coupon  allotments  for  island 
residents. 

Similarly  wrong  are  the  reduced  in- 
come-eligibility schedules  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  decided  to  issue,  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
The  schedules,  as  announced  earlier  this 
week,  are  some  13  to  14  percent  lower 
than  those  that  prevail  on  the  main- 
land— despite  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rican 
families  who  would  be  excluded  under 
the  Secretary's  scheme  are  in  dire  need 
of  food  assistance.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Secretary  must  use  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  statute  and  multiply  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  island  by  fam- 
ily size  to  determine  income-eligibility 
for  each  family. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  these 
discriminatory  schedules  and  to  issue 
schedules  which  will  enable  the  impov- 
erished people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  fully  and 
equally  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  that  is  commensurate 
with  congressional  design. 


THE  ^^NERAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  two  articles  regarding  a  new 
crisis.  This  crisis  has  already  arrived 
and  concerns  America's  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  for  the  minerals  it 
needs  to  keep  the  country  running.  Mr, 


President,  there  are  two  bills  currently 
in  the  Senate  Interior  and  Irisular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  S.  2917  and  S.  2918, 
which  would  designate  large  areas  of 
Alaska  as  part  of  the  national  park, 
forest,  wildlife,  or  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
systems.  Over  60  million  acres  of  this 
redeslgnation  would  be  for  single-use 
purposes.  I  think  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  knows  exactly  what  it  is 
committing  to  single-use  purposes  in 
Alaska  before  any  land  is  so  designated 
under  either  of  these  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1973] 
What  Next?  .America's  Dependence  on  Im- 
ported Metal  Seen  Leading  to  New  Crisis 
(By  Richard  J.  Levlne) 

Washington. — After  the  energy  crisis  could 
come  a  metal  crisis. 

That  grim  possibUity  is  beginning  to  haunt 
officials  here  as  the  Arab  oU  embargo  stirs 
new  fears  about  the  nation's  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  of  many  crucial  min- 
eral ores. 

At  this  point,  the  concern  Is  centered 
among  middle-echelon  bureaucrats,  private 
economists  and  industry  executives.  But  It  Ig 
starting  to  spread  to  the  ranks  of  government 
policymakers,  reaching  in  recent  days  the 
offices  of  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  and  energy  czar  WUliam  Simon. 

What  worries  these  men  is  the  posslbUlty 
that  the  Arab  oil  embargo  may  give  danger- 
ous Ideas  to  the  less-developed  countries  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  that  supply 
the  U.S.  with  minerals.  They  are  concerned 
that  these  so-called  third-world  nations — 
viewing  the  Arabs'  use  of  oil  to  force  Israel 
withdrawal  from  occupied  lands — may  decide 
to  use  their  mineral  wealth  not  to  achieve 
political  ends  bus  to  jack  up  their  economic 
positions.  The  results  could  be  skyrocketing 
prices  and  dwindling  supplies  on  world  mar- 
kets. 

"Recent  events  are  very  disturbing,"  says 
Mr.  Burns.  "What  happened  in  oil  could 
happen"  in  copper  and  other  raw  materials, 
he  adds.  Mr.  Morton  suggests  that,  unless 
protective  steps  are  taken,  such  as  maintain- 
ing stockpiles,  the  U.S.  could  face  a  "min- 
erals crisis  and  a  materials  crisis."  There  Is 
•no  reason  why  the  group  of  countries  that 
supply  most  of  our  bauxite  (the  ore  from 
which  aluminum  Is  produced)  can't  get  to- 
gether the  way  the  (oil-producing)  countries 
got  together  on  the  price  of  oil,"  he  says. 
Jamaica  and  Surinam  are  the  original  source 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  aluminum  used 
In  the  U.S.,  with  Canada  and  Australia  also 
major  producers. 

INCREASING  EELIANCE  ON  IMPORTS 

Perhaps  the  man  most  responsible  for 
spreading  the  word  about  the  metals-depend- 
ence problem  has  been  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  an 
International-economics  expert  at  the  Brook- 
ings In.«5tltution  who  formerly  worked  for 
Henry  Kissinger  on  the  National  Security 
Council  staff.  Mr.  Bergsten  outlined  the  prob- 
lem In  an  article  last  summer  In  Foreign 
Policy  magazine  entitled,  "Tne  Threat  From 
the  Third  World."  It  drew  little  attention  at 
the  time,  but  then  came  the  oil  embargo. 
Recently,  Mr.  Bergsten  has  been  busy  updat- 
ing his  Ideas  before  congressional  committees. 

"While  the  oil  situation  itself  must  be  the 
focus  of  policy  attention  at  the  moment,  we 
must  recognize  its  far  broader  implications 
for  the  longer  run."  he  says.  "Perhaps  the 
broadest  lesson  to  be  learned  ...  Is  that 
countries  wUl  adopt  extreme,  even  wholly  ir- 
rational, policies  when  frustrated  repeatedly 
In  achieving  their  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions." 
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Underlying'  the  concern  of  Mr.  Bergsten  and 
others  are  some  har?h  facts  about  the  ever- 
increasing  reliance  of  the  US  on  foreign 
metals  since  it  became  a  net  importer  in 
the  1920s 

According  to  the  Interior  Department,  the 
U.S.  already  depends  on  imports  for  more 
than  half  its  supply  of  six  of  13  basic  new- 
materials  required  by  an  industrialized  soci- 
ety (aluminum,  chromium.  mangane.se. 
nickel,  tin  and  zinc)  By  1985.  the  country 
wU  also  depend  on  imports  for  more  than 
half  its  iron,  lead  and  tungsten.  And  by  the 
year  2000.  its  imports  will  have  to  supply 
more  than  half  its  copper,  potassium  and  sul- 
phur. The  13th  material  is  phosphorus,  which 
Is  so  abundant  in  the  U.S.  that  imports  even 
In  the  year  2000  are  expected  to  be  neg- 
ligible » 

INCREASING    DEPENDENCE 

Viewed  another  way.  the  projections  sug- 
gest the  US.  may  have  to  import  $18  billion 
of  metals  a  year  by  1985  and  $44  billion  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  up  from  only  $5  bil- 
lion in  1970.  •What  kind  of  an  economy  can 
stand  that  kind  of  pressure  on  its  balance  of 
payments?"  asks  an  Interior  Department 
planner. 

At  the  department's  Bureau  of  Mines.  Paul 
Zlnner.  assistant  director  for  planning,  says 
the  bureau  has  seen  the  metals  problem  com- 
ing for  20  years  but  has  been  unable  to  gen- 
erate much  high-level  Interest.  •Since  1953. 
we've  been  saying  annually  we've  got  to  do 
something  about  It  But  nothing's  happened 
because  there's  been  no  crisis.  'When  you  find 
you  can't  buy  an  auto  because  Industry  car  t 
get  materials,  you'll  get  concerned." 

As  that  concern  builds,  it  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  realization  that  the  in- 
creasing dependence  on  overseas  metals 
supplies  must  dictate  changes  in  American 
foreign  policy  Most  obviously,  in  the  view  of 
som.e  analysts,  it  will  force  Washington  to 
lavLsh  more  attention  and  money  on  the 
les.s  developed  nations  than  in  the  past 
-When  we  awaken  to  an  oil  crisis."  says  Mr. 
Bergsten.  'we  realize  how  vital  to  us  are 
Nigeria.  Indonesia,  and  Ecuador  " — countries 
that  have  crude  for  sale. 

In  recent  years.  Washington's  foreign- 
policy  machinery,  under  the  tight  direction 
of  Henry  Ki-ssinger.  has  concentrated  on 
building  relations  among  the  big  powers — 
the  Soviet  Union.  China.  Japan,  the  allies 
in  Western  Europe  The  result  has  been  a 
slighting  of  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world,  which  hold  the  resources  the  U.S. 
will  Increasingly  need.  "Our  policy  institu- 
tions aren't  adapted  to  these  newly  emerg- 
ing economic  realities.  "  says  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Burns. 

Many  experts  l)elleve  the  U.S.  metals- 
dependence  problem  will  be  reflected  in 
rising  prices,  rather  than  in  a  cutoS  of  sup- 
plies, •■■you  wouldn't  suddenly  find  yourself 
without  copper,  for  example,  but  you  could 
find  the  price  so  high  you  couldn't  afford  it." 
Mr.  Zinner  says. 

Increasing  world-wide  demand  for  metals 
presents  suppliers  with  an  opportunity  to 
raise  prices,  and  the  oil  crisis  demonstrates 
how  quickly  suppliers  can  move  Immediately 
after  Iran  auctioned  crude  oil  for  as  much 
as  $17.34  a  barrel.  Indonesia.  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador  announced  they  Intended  to_raise 
prices,  too.  'We  can't  close  our  eyes  to  the 
prices  of  oil  In  the  last  few  months. '•  declared 
Indonesia's  minister  of  mining.  Moha^n.mad 
Sadll 

Earlier  this  week,  six  Persian  Gulf  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  more  than  doubled  their 
posted  price  for  crtide  oil  to  $11,651  a  barrel 
from  85  11.  effective  Jan.  1.  and  more  In- 
creases may  be  forthcoming. 

THE    .'^LtJMINUM    OUTLOOK 

Predicting  how  or  where  a  metals  crisis 
might  erupt  is  difficult  John  Morgan,  acting 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  says  only 


that  the  U.S.  could  find  itself  in  trouble  in 
"any  one"  of  the  metafc  it  imports  heavily. 

Right  now.  the  alun»irum  situation  ap- 
pears particularly  thraitenlng.  Among  the 
danger  signs:  reports!  that  the  leading 
bauxite-prcduclng  cou|)tries  plan  to  meet 
early  next  year  to  d:scU--s  establishment  of 
a  producer  organlzationi  similar  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 
or  OPEC. 

In  addition  to  OPEC. i  which  has  shown  Its 
muscle  In  raising  oil  pijlces.  there  is  the  In- 
tergovernmental Councjll  of  Copper  Export- 
ing" Countries  (Chile.  Peru.  Zambia  and 
Zaire)  and  the  International  Tin  Council 
(producing  memoers  axe  Malaysia.  Bolivia. 
Indonesia.   Nigeria.    Zaire    and    Australia). 

In  the  long  run.  some  government  experts 
predict,  one  critical  supply  problem  may  be  In 
uranium.  "The  world  resources  that  are 
known,  assuming  that  we  have  access  to 
them.  Just  aren't  adeqtiate,'  an  Interior  De- 
partment analyst  says. 

UNITED    STATES    RICH     IN    RESOURCES 

Still,  the  situation  Isn't  entirely  bleak.  For 
one  thing,  the  U.S.  remains  rich  In  natural 
resources.  In  many  Instances.  American  In- 
dustry has  turned  to  foreign  metal  supplies 
because  they  have  been  cheaper  than  re- 
maining domestic  supplies. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  has  aluminum-bear- 
ing ore  In  Georgia  and  Alabama.  But 
methods  haven^t  yet  been  developed  ^o  these 
low-grade  resources  can  be  used  economi- 
cally. The  U.S.  also  possesses  much  low-grade 
iron  ore. 

Some  experts  also  qtestion  whether  poor 
countries,  lacking  the  unifying  political 
cause  of  the  Arabs,  could  actually  get  to- 
gether to  raise  prices  and  control  supplies. 
The  major  copper-exporting  countries,  says 
a  Washington  expert,  "aren^t  geographically 
cohesive. •'  However,  such  arguments  are  re- 
jected by  Brookings^  Mr.  Bergsten.  who  be- 
lieves that  Joint  action  is  more  likely  in  some 
raw  materials  than  it  was  In  oil. 

In  any  case.  U.S.  officials  are  talking  about 
ways  to  con.serve  metals  In  the  future  as  well 
as  to  Increase  U.S.  production.  Some  officials, 
such  as  Interior  Department  Chief  Morton, 
also  believe  it's  time  ta  take  another  look  at 
the  administration  policy,  established  last 
spring  in  the  hopes  of  lowering  metal  prices, 
of  disposing  of  most  of  the  government's 
huge  strategic-materials  stockpile. 

"What  the  stockpile  has  provided."  an  In- 
terior Department  planner  says,  "is  tre- 
mendous bargaining  p>ower  for  this  country 
in  the  International  sphere.  With  It,  you 
don't  let  these  bandits  hold  you  up." 


Real   Shortage  j4^y   Be   Minerals 
(By  John  KugUn  i 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  nation  faces  a  short- 
age of  minerals  more  Eerlous  than  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis,  federal  and  mining  indus- 
try officials  have  warned. 

Assistant  Interior  Secretary  John  Kyi  and 
representatives  of  Consplldatlon  Coal  Co,  and 
the  American  Mining  Congress  told  1.000 
members  attending  the  Northwest  Mining 
Association's  convention  that  environmental 
controls  must  be  eased  and  other  govern- 
mental regulations  mollified  to  increase  min- 
eral production. 

Kyi.  a  former  slx-tefm  congressman  from 
Iowa,  said  power  production  could  be 
boosted  by  Increased  strip  mining  of  coal. 
Kyi  said  surface  mining  was  safer  for  coal 
inineri  than  underground  mining  but  some 
envtroi.mentalists  "get  to  the  point  where 
they  are  more  concerned  about  a  tree  than 
f»  person." 

An  amendment  to  tie  coal  surface  mining 
reclamation  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  will 
be  "disastrous"  to  plaps  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis,  the  former  congressman  said.  Kyi  said 
the  amendment,  authorized  by  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  would 


prevent  mining  of  63  percent  of  the  usable 
federal  coal  reserves. 

The  amendment  prohibits  surface  mining 
on  privately-owned  Ian  I  under  which  the 
federal  governmerA  ow  ns  the  subsurface 
mineral  rights.  Tlie  House  has  yet  to  pass  its 
version  of  coal  surface  mining  reclamation 
legislation. 

The  Nixon  admlnistrajtion  is  "very  much 
opposed"  to  the  amendment.  Kyi  said. 

kyl  predicted  'within  five  to  10  years  this 
country  will  have  a  materials'  crisis  which 
will  make  this  energy  shortage  look  like  a 
Sunday  school  picnic"  unless  mineral  pro- 
duction Is  greatly  expanded.  He  predicted 
shale  oil  In  the  West  will  not  be  developed 
without  federal  price  guarantees. 

J.  Allen  Overton  Jr.,  Washington  DC. 
president  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
said  the  nation  imported  SIO  billio.n  in  min- 
erals m  1972.  and  a  $100  billion  deficit  be- 
tween domestic  supply  and  domestic  demand 
is  projected  lor  the  year  2000 

Overton  said  lar.d  u.se  land  planners  should 
recognize  "the  uniqv:e  nature  of  land  used 
for  mineral  development"  because  ml:ung 
can  (x:cur  only  where  minerals  exist. 

William  Poundstone.  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  a  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  vice  president,  said  strip 
mining  reclamation  laws,  air  pollution  stand- 
ards and  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mine  He.'ilt'a 
and  Safety  Act  which  are  rot  essential  to 
health  and  safety  must  be  ea.sed  to  meet 
the  nation's  coal  needs. 

Poundstone  said  "the  choice  is  clear.  We 
will  opt  for  conservation  relaxation  of  envi- 
ronmental standards  though  neither  is  at- 
tractive to  the  .American  public." 

The  convention  is  scheduled  to  end  Satur- 
day with  briefings  on  mined  land  reclama- 
rlon  and  Washington's  geothermal  potential 
and  a  speech  by  Rep.  John  Melcher.  D-Mont. 


INDIAN   HOUSINQ— A   NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  supported  mo-st 
strongly  the  many  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  have  as  their 
aim  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
Nation's  housing  problems. 

My  motivation  for  that  support,  as  I 
examine  it.  is  not  some  lofty  philosophi- 
cal or  economic  theory;  it  is  simply  the 
homely  realization  that  every  man  or 
woman  wants,  from  a  deepseated,  funda- 
mental hunger,  to  provide  for  his  or  her 
family  the  best  shelter,  the  most  truly 
homelike  home,  it  is  possible  to  provide. 

I  consider  that  desire  to  be  univer- 
sal— hence  natural  to  all  our  citizens. 

And  I  believe  no  citizen  should  be  ne- 
glected when  our  QoveiTiment  under- 
takes to  provide  some  benign  assistance 
in  filling  it. 

Yet  I  find,  in  the  long  history  of  our 
efforts  in  this  regard,  that  the  special 
needs  of  one  group  of  our  citizens  has 
been  consistently  ignored,  or  at  best,  only 
half  served. 

I  refer  to  our  Indiaji  people. 

I  have  asked  this  body,  in  a  previous 
speech  before  it.  this  simple  question: 
Can  the  workings  of  GoveiTiment  which 
apply  to  non-Indians  be  made  to  fit  the 
diversity  of  tribes,  nations,  and  pueblos, 
or  do  they  need  special  application  to 
these  special  people? 

I  ask  that  question  again  today — and 
I  will  give  you  my  answer,  if  I  may,  by 
saying  I  believe,  and  my  many  Indian 
friends  believe,  that  they  need  and  re- 
quire special  consideration  imder  the 
law. 
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Housing  is  one  preeminent  example. 

The  average  American  citiren.  if  he 
desires  to  build  a  home,  for  exa',;rl?,  ran, 
if  his  income  is  adequate,  deal  with  a 
financial  in.stitution.  mortgaging  the 
home  and  the  land  on  which  he  builds 
it  to  obtain  the  funds  for  its  construc- 
tion. 

Can  you  imagine  the  consternation  in 
a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
when  an  Indian  citizen  seek.-*  a  loan  and 
says.  "I  do  not  own  the  land  on  which  I 
plan  to  build:  it  is  held  communally  by 
my  tribe.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  you 
to  seek  recourse  against  me.  you  can  re- 
claim the  house  but  not  the  land  on 
which  it  is  constructed"? 

That  is  precisely  the  situa'ion  in  which 
most  families  who  live  on  reservations 
find  them-'-elves.  because  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  ownership  within  their  tribes  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  trust  rela- 
tionship betv.een  themselves  and  our 
Government. 

Yet  this  same  Government,  which  ini- 
tiated and  maintains  this  trust  relation- 
ship, so  often  forgets  these  special  people 
when  it  legislates  for  all  its  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example — one 
which  we  in  the  Southwest  find  almost 
grimly  humorous. 

For  centuries  we  have  used  as  building 
material  what  we  call  adobe— a  simple 
Sun-baked  brick,  made  of  our  caliche  soil 
and  a  little  straw.  It  is  a  humble  material, 
perhaps,  but  it  has  served  us  well:  some 
of  you  may  know  the  pueblo  at  Taos  or 
the  church  at  Acoma  which  are  built  of 
adobe  and  have  stood  for  more  than  300 
years. 

Now.  in  the  20th  century,  it  appears 
that  adobe  does  not  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  HUD  as  a  building  material, 
partly  because  no  one  has  ever  done  the 
scientific  factgathering  to  demonstrate 
that  it  offers  suflQcient  insulating  prop- 
erties. No  one  has  ever  done  that,  because 
we  know  from  experience — perhaps  the 
most  ultimate  scientific  proof— that 
adobe  insulates  well. 

Yet  HUD  says,  "where  are  your  facts, 
your  studies,  your  proofs?"  And  HUD  is 
uncomfortable  when  we  can  only  point  to 
existing  buildings  and  answer.  "There." 

In  this  case,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  staff,  the  Pueblo  peoples  were  finally 
able  to  convince  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  their  own  wisdom  was  just 
that^ — that  adobe  homes,  which  have 
?=erved  them  for  centuries,  did  not  need 
the  4  inches  of  asbestos  insulation 
which  were  required  in  a  split-level. 
Cape  Cod-type  home. 

You  can  imagine  the  frustration 
which  results — and  the  interminable  de- 
lays— while  Indians  try  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  they 
may  in  fact  know  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  almost  all 
our  legislation  is  designed,  not  so  much 
to  intentionally  exclude  our  Indian 
citizens  as  with  a  total  insensitivity.  but 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  their  unique  but 
very  real  needs. 

So  I  rise,  to  remind  our  Members  once 
again  that  our  duty  requires  special  con- 
sideration of  these  special  people.  What 
applies — in  housing  legislation,  as  in 
many  other  areas — to  the  problems  of 


the  innercity  or  the  suburbs  may  not  ap- 
ply in  the  area  between  the  Navajos' 
four  sacred  mountains  or  in  the  hills  and 
prairies  of  the  Rosebud. 

Yet  it  is  to  Indians,  in  a  different  man- 
ner than  Id  our  other  citizeiLs,  that  we 
have  a  special  obligation — one  written 
into  the  numberless  treaties  we  have 
made,  and  net  always  honored. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  reclaiming 
the  past,  since  we  cannot  change  it.  by 
giving  our  Indian  tribes,  nations,  and 
pueblos  the  special  consideration  they 
have  for  so  long  been  too  patient  to  de- 
mand. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  dis- 
appointed in  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
Indian  housing  problems  I  find  in 
relevant  housing  legislation  now  in  the 
Senate.  My  review  of  these  measures 
discloses  no  new  thrusts  of  sufficient 
magnitude  or  impact  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  plight  of  our  Indians  existing 
in  substandard  housing. 

May  I.  Mr.  President,  take  this  op- 
portunity to  implore  my  colleagues  to  be 
receptive  to  legislative  initiatives  which 
•vvill  be  generated  by  the  lack  of  relief 
pending  housing  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  Indian  people.  We  simply  can- 
not continue  to  refuse  to  deal  with  this 
shameful  national  disgrace  or  pretend 
that  it  does  not  exist  or  may  go  away. 
In  the  coming  days  I  will  jolnother  con- 
cerned Senators  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
equity  in  housing  for  Indian  people  by 
more  directly  responding  to  their  imique 
circumstances. 


DEATH  OF  PERCY  HEBERT.  SHERIFF 
OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
PARISH.  L.-kPLACE,  LA. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the 
recent  death  of  Percy  D.  Hebert.  of  La- 
Place.  La. 

Sheriff  Hebert  was  serving  his  ninth 
consecutive  term  as  sheriff  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Parish,  making  him  Louisi- 
ana's senior  sheriff  in  point  of  service. 
He  sei-ved  mj-  State  with  dignity  and 
honor  since  joining  the  Louisiana  State 
Police  Force  in  1934. 

Sheriff  Hebert  set  an  example  for  dili- 
gence, hard  work  and  vitality.  His  sense 
of  duty  to  his  office  is  an  example  to  all 
who  have  known  him. 

Sheriff  Hebert  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  Louisiana  and  his  death  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, but  to  all  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

Sheriff  Hebert  was  born  at  Lions  in 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Pari.sh  on  July  13. 
1907.  He  graduated  from  the  Leon  God- 
chaux  High  School  in  Reserve  in  1926. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  heavy  equipment 
operator  for  a  construction  company.  He 
then  worked  at  the  Godchaux  Sugar  Re- 
finery in  Reserve  and  in  1927  and  1928 
was  an  assistant  chemist  at  a  sugar  re- 
finery in  Cuba. 

He  joined  the  Louisiana  State  Police 
Force  in  1934  and  served  there  until  he 
resigr.ed  to  run  for  sheriff  in  1940.  He 
became  .sheriff  August  3,  1941.  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  office  in 
his  parish.  He  had  been  reelected  every 
4  years  since  then. 

Sheriff  Hebert  attended  the  Louisiana 


State  Police  Academy  and  the  basic 
training  academy  at  LSU  in  Baton  Rouge. 

During  his  32  years  of  distinguished 
service,  he  received  numerous  awards  and 
citations.  He  will  be  most  remembered, 
however,  for  his  compassion  and  integ- 
rity. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  fioral  offerings 
sent  in  his  memory  was  one  from  the 
inmates  of  the  parish  jail  in  LaPlace. 
The  money  for  this  tribute  was  raised  by 
tile  inmates  pooling  their  cigarette  and 
.■^tamp  funds.  The  card  attached  con- 
tained this  note: 

"To  a  man  who  we  all  thought  the  world 
of.  and  may  God  remain  with  him  and  in 
him  forever." 

Mr.  President,  the  news  story  about 
Sheriff  Hebert's  initial  election  victory 
m  1941  finished  with  the  statement  that 
he  promised  good  clean  government  and 
friendship  to  all.  I  can  attest  that  he  did 
both,  and  I  believe  the  floral  wreath  from 
the  prisoners  in  the  parL^h  jail  give  evi- 
dence that  he  also  performed  his  duties 
with  sensitivity.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Long 
joins  with  m?  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Sheriff  Hebert's  widow  and 
daughter  in  their  time  of  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  Sheriff  Hebert's  hometown  paper. 
L'Observateur.  Joseph  A.  Lucia,  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  knew  him  for  many 
years  and  I  believe  this  editorial  cap- 
tures the  e.ssence  of  the  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sherbt  P.  D.  Hebert 

In  the  death  of  Sheriff  Percy  D.  Hebert, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  colorful  figures  and  countless 
parish  residents,  especially  the  poor  and 
downtrodden,  have  lost  a  true  and  loyal 
friend 

We  are  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  Sheriff 
Hebert  was  without  fault^ — few.  If"  any.  mor- 
tals are— but  his  good  qualities  and  good 
deeds  far  outnumbered  any  of  his  defici- 
encies. He  dedicated  his  life"  to  law  enforce- 
ment —his  ambition  always  was  to  be 
sheriff — and  in  that  capacity  he  was  an  out- 
standing success  He  constantly  strlved  to 
upgrade  his  office  within  the  limits  of  his 
judget  and  it  Is  no  secret  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  staff  as  good  as  any 
in  the  state. 

As  a  full  time  staff  reporter  since  1937  for 
one  of  the  largest  metropolitan  dally  news- 
papers In  the  nation,  we  have  spent  most  of 
our  lifetime  with  police  officers,  sheriffs  and 
their  deputies.  We  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
at  the  great  number  of  men  of  superior 
qualities  which  we  have  found  among  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Natiirally.  like  in  all  professions,  we  have 
come  across  some  who  were  not  worthy  to 
wear  the  badge  They  were  crooks,  liars  and 
cheats  and  other  officers  did  not  care  to  as- 
sociate with  them  because  of  their  lack  of 
scrupples  and  morals  Thos?  were  the  of- 
ficers who.  even  though  they  did  not  last 
too  long,  made  you  appreciate  even  more 
the  dedicated  and  trustworthy  ones. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  among  our  very 
best  friends  are  a  large  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  very  high  on  that  list 
is  Sheriff  Hebert.  whom  we  knew  and  worked 
with  since  his  days  as  a  member  of  the  state 
police. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  great  compassion,  a 
quality  which  unfortunately  is  sadly  lack- 
ing in  many  of  our  leaders  of  today 

Naturally,   as   a  politician   Sheriff   Hebert 
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had  many  critics,  a  great  number  of  whom 
ra:i  to  him  for  help  when  they  got  In  trou- 
ble or  needed  assistance  of  some  kind  .  .  . 
and  he  helped  them.  There  are  stacks  of 
letters  on  file  in  his  office  from  grateful  pa- 
rents and  from  young  people,  who,  them- 
selves, at  one  time  or  another,  were  picked 
up  and  sternly  spcken  to  and  then  fondly 
fed,  put  into  clean,  new  clothes,  given  a 
bus  ticket  and  sent  home.  Those  expenses 
were  not  covered  'Dy  the  sheriff's  office,  but 
came  out  of  his  pocket.  They  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  things  the  general  public  did  not 
know  about  a  sheriff  who  liked  people  and 
liked  his  job. 

Dr.  S.  J.  St.  Martin,  parish  coroner,  who 
by  state  law  "aas  assumed  the  office  of  sheriff, 
is  the  second  parish  coroner  In  this  century 
to  become  sheriff.  Dr.  William  P.  Gulllotte, 
then  parish  coroner,  became  slierlff  when 
Sheriff  Willie  Duhe  resigned  Feb.  15.  1940.  A 
supervisor  from  the  office  of  Jerome  A. 
Hayes,  then  state  supervisor  of  public  funds, 
was  sent  to  Edgard  at  the  time  to  serve  as 
tax  coll?ctor.  It  was  that  vacancy  In  the 
sheriff's  office  which  launched  Sheriff  Hebert 
on  his  long  career  of  public  service. 
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engines  developing  l.eOD  shp.  each  on  takeoff 

and  1,000  shp.  in  cruise  at  1.500  ft.  altitude 

(AW&ST  I  Aug.    27,    1973,    p.   45). 
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DEPLOYMENT  OF  SOVIET  HELI- 
COPTER GDNSHIP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  4,  1974  issue  of  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology'  there  appears  an 
article  entitled.  "Soviets  Deploy  Mil  Ml- 
24  Hind  Gunship." 

This  Soviet  helicopter  gunship  can 
carry  the  Sagger  antitank  missile  as  part 
of  its  armament.  Another  version  of  the 
Hind  gunship  carries  rocket  pods. 

Since  cancellation  of  the  Cheyerme 
Army  helicopter  gunship  program  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Army  has  moved  to 
develop  a  less  expensive  attack  heli- 
copter. Deployment  of  this  helicopter  is 
some  time  away  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Army  is  depending  upon  its  Cobra 
gimship  which  is  being  modified  to  carrj' 
the  Tow  antitank  missile. 

This  article  clearly  demonstrates  the 
Soviets  continue  to  move  ahead  in  all 
areas  of  military  weapons  systems.  It  is 
my  hope  those  critics  of  helicopter  gun- 
ships  will  take  note  of  these  develop- 
ments and  give  serious  consideration 
toward  keeping  our  Army  equipped  vaVn. 
hardware  necessary  to  give  adequate 
support  to  the  ground  soldier. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soviets   Deploy   Mn.   Mi-24   Hind   Gwehip 

Soviets  are  deploying  their  first  helicopter 
gunship.  the  Mil  Ml-24,  with  units  In  East 
Germany  (awast  Sept.  24.  1973,  p.  11).  The 
helicopter.  Identified  by  the  NATO  code-name 
Hind,  can  carry  Saeger  antitank  missiles  as 
part  of  Its  armament. 

Two  versions  of  the  Ml-24  have  been  put 
Into  production.  Hind  A  Is  the  antitank  ver- 
sion now  being  deployed.  Hind  B  carries 
rocket  pods,  but  not  the  Sagger  anti-tank 
missile. 

Two  units  of  approximately  squadron  size 
have  been  deployed  in  East  Germany.  The 
Soviets  are  apparently  developing  tactics  for 
the  helicopters  similar  to  those  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Ml-24  uses  the  same  engines  and  drive 
train  as  the  Mil  Ml-8  helicopter.  It  is  pow- 
ered   by    two    Isotov    TV2-117A    ttirboshaft 


and   120  kt. 
Both    versions 


of  |the 


27,    1973, 
Hind    have 
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weipons-carrylng  wliigs  mounted  alxiut  mid- 
fuselage,  but  Hind  A  wings  can-*-  more  weap- 
ons stations  than  the  wings  on  Hind  B.  Both 
carry  about  8-12  troops  in  addition  to  their 
weapons  load  and  both  have  an  automatic 
weapon  mounted  in  a  cliin  turret.  Tne  gun 
is  believed  to  be  a  23^mm.  weapon. 

Hind  A  iias  wings  With  a  pronounced  nega- 
tive dihedral  and  ttoree  weapons  stations. 
Outhoard  stations  cfirry  two  Sagger  wlre- 
gulded  antlarmor  n^sslles  each  and  may 
have  the  capability  o/  carrying  Swatter  mis- 
siles also.  'Two  Inooattd  pylons  carry  rocket 
pods.  I 

Hied  B  has  wingsj  without  any  dihedral. 
positive  or  negative,  and  the  wings  have  only 
two  weapons  pylons  tach. 

Wings  en  both  versions  are  set  at  approx- 
imately 20  deg.  angl^  of  Incidence  to  allevi- 
ate wing/rotor  Interaction  problems.  Wings 
also  unload  the  rotoi  in  forward  flight  and 
permit  higher  speeds. 

Both  versions  also  have  retractable  land- 
ing gear.  Main  geaij  retracts  Into  partial 
wheel  wells  aft  of  th^  wings  and  is  covered 
with  a  fairing  that  fdrms  a  noticeable  bulge 
on  the  aft  underside  of  the  fuselage. 

This  Indicates  tliat  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  space  available  inside  the  helicopter. 

Size,  soeed  and  performance  capability  of 
t.he  Mi-24  are  approximately  equal  to  the 
Ml-8.  Fuselagenf  the  Mi-24  Is  about  65  5 
ft.  In  length,  an  whig  span  is  approxlmatelv 
23.25  ft.  Overall  length  of  the  Hind,  from 
tlie  forward  edge  of  the  rotor  disk  to  the  rear 
edge  of  the  tail  rotor  disk  is  slightly  more 
than  83.6  ft.  or  a  little  more  thp.n  the  Ml-8. 
Rotor  diameter  Is  70.25  ft.,  and  tall  rotor 
diameter  is  approxittiately  12.5  ft.  Height 
to  the  top  of  the  tall  rotor  disk  Is  approxi- 
mately 20.5  ft. 

Maximum  speed  Is  ^estimated  to  be  about 
140  kt.  at  maximum  gro.ss  weight,  and  cruise 
speed  at  about  122  kt.  Normal  operating 
range  Is  estimated  bX.  about  260  naut.  ml. 


WASTE      DISPOSAL      ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
depletion  of  cur  N.t ion's  natural  re- 
sources— both  renewable  and  nonrenew- 
able— has  rightly  become  a  topic  of  in- 
crea.sing:  concern.  Our  resources  must  be 
managed  as  sensibly  and  efficiently  as 
technology  and  the  state  of  the  art  per- 
mits if  we  are  to  avoid  shortages  such  as 
our  present  one  in  petroleum  products.  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  legislation 
to  encourage  such  mtinagement  should  be 
an  important  part  of  our  initiatives  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  further  our  recognition  of 
the  wide  range  of  possibilities  in  this 
area  which  are  currently  available,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  irom  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Waste  Disposal:  An  Example  From 
Rotterdam"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Waste  Disposal:  An  Example  From 

ROTTfRDAM 

-cr—'  (By  Benjamin  Ronls) 

Rotterdam,  The  Netherla.nds. — While  Jur- 
isdictions in  the  Washington  area  continue 
to  blrker  about  where  to  db^pose  of  their 
trash  and  sewage,  an  excellent  example  of 
regional  cooperation — something  Washington 
coull  certainly  use — can  be  found  serving 
the  Rljnmond  District  that  Includes  this 
major  port  city.  ^ 


Sot  up  In  the  tuburb  of  Botlek  after  Roi- 
terJani's  older  facilities  be.;ame  physically 
and  environmentally  inadequate,  the  dis- 
trict's regional  solid  and  liquid  waste  proc- 
essing facility  Is  owned  and  operated  ay  a 
quasi-public  corporation  owned  by  the"  23 
collaborating  municipalities. 

A  small  portlc.i  of  the  stock  In  this  corpo- 
ration is  he'd  by  the  Rljnmond  Public  Au- 
thority, which  has  ao  over.;eer  role  In  the 
operation.  The  balance  of  the  stock  Is  owned 
by  the  City  of  Rottenlam  auc:  tiie  other  mu- 
nicipalities la  tlie  district.  Uoer  charges  are 
levied  against  each  municipality  or  private 
ronccrii  on  the  basis, of  t:- pe  of  waste  and 
tonnage 

Like  all  highly  industrial i-;ed  nation.s,  the 
Netherlands  lately  has  had  to  cope  with  an 
awesome  proUferatioa  of  liquid  and  solid 
waste  from  urban  development.  Coi:centra- 
tlons  of  heavy  Industry,  particularly  petro- 
chemicals. In  the  Botterdam  area  have 
reached  the  point  where  dumping  of  liquid 
chemical  wastes  into  iiearby  bodies  of  water 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

Coupled  with  this  1.=;  the  fact  that  land- 
fill pi'ss  in  the  Net'ierl'-nds  are  now  virtually 
Impossible  to  come  by.  Here  in  the  Rijnmond 
district,  where  the  population  Is  denser  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  country  and  where  the 
land  and  water  are  below  sea  level,  land- 
fills and  discharging  Into  public  bodies  of 
w.-ter  are  enviror.mentally  unacceptable  and 
could  endan.-er  ftrouixi  water  s'lppUes  and 
create  a  large  health  hR'^ard. 

The  new  Incinerator  at  Botlek  Is  capable 
of  dLspcsing  190  000  tons  of  dome=tlc  urban 
garba.ge  each  year  In  addition  to  as  much 
as  440,000  torii:  of  normal  solid  waste  from 
Industrial  pla.-.ts  nearby.  The  rerjional  fa- 
cility is  also  designed  to  haiidle  70,000  tons 
yearly  of  solid  and  llqvld  waste  from  nearby 
chemical  manutactitrltjg,  pro"es?lng  and  sew- 
agf  treatment  nlants,  for  Hotterd-^m  has 
the  world's  lareest  single  concentration  of 
oil  refineries  ard  petrochemical  plants. 

(In  this  area  by  contrast,  the  Blue  Plains 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  treated  107.2  bil- 
lion gallons  of  sewage  from  the  city  and 
parts  of  the  suburbs  Iji  fiscal  1973.  Of  some 
800.000  tons  of  trash  generated  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  year,  a  third  was 
handled  by  the  city  and"  the  rest  by  pri- 
vate haulers.) 

Rotterdam's  solid  and  liquid  waste  dis- 
posal complex,  of  which  the  Incinerator  Is 
the  major  component,  also  Includes  a  pow- 
er generating  umt  and  a  dIstiUatlon  plant. 
The  entire  Installation  was  completed  last 
March  for  a  total  cost  of  $70  million. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  this  facility  non- 
destructible  items  that  could  not  be  han- 
dled by  Rotterdam's  older  Incinerator  had 
to  iie  ha-iled  by  train  to  the  northeast  of 
the  Netherlands.  Increasing  costs  and  the  un- 
availability of  landfill  sites  made  continued 
hauling  almost  ImDossible,  however,  and  in 
1968  the  Rljnmond  Public  Authority  began 
planning  for  the  creation  of  a  new  multi- 
purpose facilltv.  uith  maximum  resource  re- 
covery a  major  goal. 

Ground  slag  recovered  from  the  system  Is 
iised  for  road  surfacing.  Fly  a.<;h  Is  sold  to  the 
chemical  Industry  and  recycled  Into  products 
used  In  construction.  Special  attention  Is 
paid  to  the  handling  of  chemical  wastes,  some 
'foTooo  tons  of  which  is  processed  each  year. 

The  Jewel  of  the  resource  recovery  features 
in  the  Rljnmond  waste  treatment  center  Is 
the  power  generation  plav.t.  Within  the  com- 
plex are  located  three  turbo-generators,  each 
with  a  capacity  to  utilize  125  tons  of  steam 
hourly.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  boilers 
attached  to  the  roller-grate  furnaces  gen- 
erate about  250  tons  of  steam  per  hour.  This 
allows  for  one  of  the  turbo-eenerators  to 
be  kept  on  standby  reserve  for  use  when  one 
of  the  others  Is  down  for  repairs  or  the  sys- 
tem is  operating  abov«  normal  capacity.  All 
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told,  tbe  electric  generating  system  can  sup- 
ply up  to  64,000  kilowatts  hourly  to  the  na- 
tional power  grid,  enough  power  to  heat  3,000 
homes. 

The  turbines  were  especially  designed  to 
service  the  needs  of  tlie  companion  water 
dlstUlatlon  plant  where  five  multi-stage  evap- 
orators in  the  system  convert  salt  water  into 
distilled  water  for  industrlai  usage.  Each 
evaporator  can  turn  50  tons  of  steam  re- 
ceived every  hour  Into  460  tons  of  distilled 
water.  The  total  dally  output  Is  almoet  13 
million  gallons,  enough  to  serve  the  dally 
domestic  needs  of  a  municipality  of  more 
than  100.000  people. 

The  280-employee  plant  is  situated  on  the 
ship  channel  between  Rotterdam  and  the 
North  Sea.  Special  unloading  facilities  with 
grab  cranes  were  built-  along  the  channel 
to  receive  refuse  brought  by  water  from  oth- 
er areas  In  the  Rijnmond  district. 

Detectors  In  the  dlst^ct  mounted  on  tall 
masts  constantly  monitor  atmospheric  con- 
ditions such  as  wind  direction  and  velocity, 
temperature,  pollution  index,  humidity, 
atmospheric  Inversions  and  other  relevant 
data.  This  information  is  relayed  to  an  air- 
poUutlon  registration  center,  which  analyzes 
the  data  and  reports  periodically  to  the  oper- 
ators of  the  waste  treatment  center.  In  this 
mamier  periodic  adjustments  can  be  made  to 
keep  air-pollution  at  a  minimum. 

A  long-term  contract  with  the  Netherlands 
University  of  Technology  will  provide  contin- 
uing research  In  the  ability  to  extract  even 
greater  amounts  of  hydrochloric  and  sulfuric 
acids  from  the  chemical  refuse.  Judging  from 
the  direction  of  the  efiforts  at  the  Botlek 
plant  towards  maximum  resource  recovery, 
new  terminology  will  have  to  be  Invented. 
If  the  Rljnmond  center  achieves  its  goal,  al- 
most nothing  In  the  Netherlands  will  "go  to 
waste."  , 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uall  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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mainder  of  this  Congress  it  be  in  order 
to  refer  treaties  and  nominations  on  the 
days  when  they  are  received  from  the 
President  even  when  the  Senate  has 'no 
executive  session  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  the  proper  members  of  the  staff 
to  receive  bills,  resolutions,  and  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  when  signed  by  the  re- 
spective Senators  at  any  time  during  the 
day  when  no  question  is  raised  thereon, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
they  be  appropriately  referred,  or 
amendments  be  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress  for  members 
of  the  staff  at  the  desk  to  receive  remark*  • 
from  Senators  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  when  signed  by  Senators  and 
when  presented  at  the  desk  by  Senators 
only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  2747,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill 
and  on  amendments  thereto. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  final  ac- 
tion may  occur  on  that  bill  tomorrow. 
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p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  March  7,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION  TO  BE 
TAKEN  DURING  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the  re- 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  6,  1974: 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
35.  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
7*0  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Willard   W.    Mlllikan,   482-09- 
1915PG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Valentine  A.  Siefermann,  082- 
12-bl63PG,  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  hrigadier  general 

Col.    Doyle    C.    Beers,    XXX-XX-XXXXFO,    Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Etter,  282-1 8-5715FG,  Alr- 
Natlonal  Guard. 

Col.    Eugene    G.    Gallant.    XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.    Joseph    H.    Johnson,    XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

■    Col.   Lloyd  W.  Lamb,   XXX-XX-XXXXPG,   Air 
National  Guard 

Col.    Robert    B.    Maguire.    XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Morris,  441 -03-94 20PG.  Air 
Natioanl  Guard. 

Col.  Stanley  P.  H.  Newman.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Richard  F.  Petercheff,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
-Mr  National  Guard. 

Col.  Darrol   G.  Schroeder.   XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Harding  R.  Zumwalt,  486-1  G-6591Fa, 
K\T  National  Guard. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Kenneth  J.  Houghton  James  R.  Jones 
Frank  C.  Lang  Charles  D.  Mize 

Robert  D  Bohn  Norman  W.  Gourley 

Edward  J.  Miller 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment   to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Albert  C  Pommerenk    William  L.  Smith 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed.tp;  and  at  6:07 


Arthur  J.  Poillon 
Kenneth  McLennan 
Joseph  Koler.  Jr. 
George  R.  Brier 


Herbert  L.  Wllkerson 
Manning  T.  Jannell 
Ernest  R.  Reid.  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Schmld 
Edward  A.  Wilcox 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permai^ent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Robert  E^  Friedrich 

Pau!  E.  Godfrey 

Allan  T.  Wood 
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BOSTON,  MY  HOMETOWN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  city 
of  Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and.  indeed,  the  entire  Nation 
approach  our  celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentermial,  I  offer  with 
pleasure  a  sparkling  article  on  venerable- 
yet-modern  Boston  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Executive  magazine. 

Its  authore.ss  is  Beverlee  Ahlin,  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  for  public  af- 
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fairs  of  Allegheny  Airlines  and  herself  a 
native  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  insert  this  fine  example  of  contem- 
porary writing  in  Record,  as  follows: 
Boston    Examines    Its    Image   and    Finds   it 
Delightful 
(By  Beverlee  Ahlin) 

The  City  of  Boston — "The  Athens  of 
America" — 'The  Hub" — "A  State  of  Mind". 

Known  as  each  and  aU  of  these  since  colo- 
nial times.  Boston  Is  today  a  city  of  Infinite 
variety.  Increasingly,  It  has  become  an  at- 
traction and  a  haven  for  every  visitor — the 
scholar,  the  businessman,  the  artist,  the 
tourist  and  the  history  buff.  And  as  the  well- 
planned  "Boston  200",  Its  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, approaches,  11  will  become  more  fas- 
cinating than  ever,  not  alone  for  Amerl'-ans 
but  for  visitors  from  every  land. 


"Boston  runs  to  brains  as  well  as  to  beans 
and  brown  bread,"  said  one  such  traveler 
years  ago.  How  true  it  is ! 

The  city  has  within  its  borders  and  close 
by  one  of  the  finest  educational  complexes 
in  the  world.  Boston  University.  Northeastern 
University,  Simmons  College,  and  Just  across 
the  river,  the  towers  of  prestigious  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard  Col- 
lege's "Yard"  (never  "campus")  and  the 
leafy  environs  of  Tufts  University,  to  men-« 
tlon  but  a  few.  1 

These  great  institutions  of  learning  have 
contributed  down  the  years  not  alone  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  inquiring  young  minds  but 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  modern 
business  and  government  and  to  the  daU) 
improvement  of  America's  way  of  life.  | 

But  this  "Athens  of  America"  Includes  aS 
well  not  alone  these  groves  of  Academe  but  a 
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wealth  of  other  cultural  offerings  almost  be- 
yond count. 

No  visitor  to  Boston  can  afford  to  miss  the 
city's  Symphony  Hall  and  Us  magnificent 
orchestra,  or  Its  superb  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
And  it  would  be  unforgivable  not  to  visit  the 
Musuem  of  Science,  the  Hayden  Planetarium, 
and — it's  breath -taking! — the  Gardner  Mu- 
seum, once  the  impressive  home  of  Isabella 
Stewart  ("Mrs.  Jack")  Gardner. 

'Mrs.  Jack",  by  the  way.  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, was  also  a  woman  of  fearless  inde- 
pendence, as  staid  Boston  realized  the  day 
she  appeared  on  Beacon  Street  with  a  leop- 
ard on  a  leash  1 

Happily.  Boston  Is  not  a  city  that  neglects 
its  children's  cultural  growth,  a  fact  clearly 
evident  In  Its  Children's  Zoo,  Children's  Art 
Centre.  Children's  Museum  and.  in  a  travel- 
Img   'stagemoblle'  .   Its   ChUdjren's   Theatre. 

This  reference  to  children  recalls  the  little 
Mormon  girl  In  Salt  Lake  City  who.  when 
asked  by  a  visiting  Boston  lady  if  she  knew 
where  Boston  was,  replied  quickly.  "Oh  yes. 
we  have  a  missionary  there!" 

"Something  old.  something  new — "  aptly 
identifies  Boston  today.  At  the  very  top  of 
Beacon  HIU  stands  the  dignified  State  House, 
the  creation  of  the  talented  Charles  Bulflnch, 
while  across  the  Common  and  the  Garden 
the  swan  boata  continue  to  glide  serenely  on 
a  placid  pond  as  they  have  for  decades  past. 

In  the  nearby  Back  Bay  there  still  remain 
streets  that  evoke  the  era  of  the  gaslight 
and  the  brougham  and  lovely  Loulsburg 
Square  remains  an  archltecttiral  and  envi- 
ronmental delight  to  every  eye. 

Nearer  the  harbor,  the  Old  State  House 
still  stands  somberly  overlooking  the  scene 
of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Paneull  ("Pan'l") 
Hall,  once  the  site  of  impassioned  patriots' 
speeches,  does  double  duty  as  an  historic 
relic  and  as  the  center  of  a  bustling  market 
area. 

Old  Boston,  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty",  Is 
everywhere  evident  but  the  New  Boston  Is 
overwhelming ! 

By  reason  of  the  Imagination  and  energy 
of  its  leading  citizens  and  with  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  every  resident,  the  city 
has  quite  literally  lifted  Itself  up  by  Its  boot- 
straps and.  Ln  selected  areas,  has  tuidergone 
a  magnificent  restoration  and  renewal. 

Central  to  this  civic  triumph  is  Boston's 
spectacular,  new  City  Hall,  its  architectural 
style  reminiscent  of  ancient  Aztec  creations, 
yet  Its  design  as  modern  as  tomorrow. 

Recipient  of  several  International  awards 
as  "superlative",  "outstanding"  and  "epo- 
chal." this  splendid  public  building  brings  a 
warm  glow  of  pride  to  every  Bostonlan's 
heart 

Surrounding  the  spacious  "piazza"  before 
ihe  City  Hall  stands  a  circle  of  equally  mod- 
ern government  buildings  of  clean  design 
and  attractive  facade,  each  of  them  a  symbol 
of  the  Boston  of  today. 

Farther  on.  over  Beacon  HIU  and  toward 
Back  Bay.  there  tower  the  Prudential  Center 
and  the  John  Hancock  Building,  evidence  of 
the  determination  of  Boston's  business  com- 
munity to  aspire  to  the  best  and  most  useful. 
Just  as  did  their  thrifty  forebears  whose 
labors  created  "The  Hub". 

Yet  nothing,  perhaps,  so  melds  the  antique 
traditions  of  Boston  and  its  life  today  as  the 
Boston  200  Master  Plan,  its  projected  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial,  for  which,  as 
Mayor  Kevin  White  puts  it,  "The  City  is 
the  exhibit." 

The  official  "Boston  200"  program  will  be- 
gin on  April  18,  1975,  and  last  through  De- 
cember, 1976.  Meanwhile,  the  city's  planning 
emphasis  Is  upon  five  special  areas: 

1.  Cltygame — dramatizing  Boston's  wealth 
of  historical,  culttiral,  educational,  scien- 
tific and  civic  institutions;  2.  Festival  Ameri- 
can, which  win  commemorate  historic  events 
of  the  past  and  the  richness  of  cultviral  life 
today;  3.  Physical  and  Environmental  Im- 
prorements.  transportation  and  recreational 
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facilities,  campaigns  for  an  ever  cleaner  Bos- 
ton; 4.  Visitor  Services  In  their  every  aspect 
and  detail;  5.  Economic  Development,  proof 
paeltive  of  the  appeal  and  benefits  of  living, 
working  and  doing  bu.siness  in  this  old-new 
city  by  the  sea. 

The  entertainment  highlight  of  "Boston 
200"  may  well  prove  to  be  the  Tea  Party 
Weekend!  This  will  Include,  on  December 
15-16.  1975,  an  afternoon  tea  and  an  18th 
century  concert  at  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  (where  tumultuous  gatherings  were 
held  just  preceding  the  original  Boston  Tea 
Party),  a  Tea  Party  Ball,  with  entertainment 
of  the  18th  century,  at  the  Boston  Center  for 
the  Arts,  and  then  the  re-enactment  of  the 
first  "Tea  Party  "  by  the  Charleslown  Mllltla 
and  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 

"But  this  time",  says  Harron  EUenson,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Te.\  Party  Weekend,  "in- 
stead of  dumping  tea  and  adding  to  the  pol- 
lution problems  of  Boston  Harbor,  we'll  sig- 
nal our  cooperation  with  local  ecology  groups 
to  begin  a  clean  up  of  Boston's  waterways!  " 

Access  to  Boston  and  to  "Boston  200"  will, 
of  cour.se,  be  available  by  land  transportation 
in  varied  forms  but  nowhere  so  easily  and 
swiftly  as  by  air  to  Boston's  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Described  by  former  Mayer  John  Collins  as 
"the  most  Important  asset  Boston  has", 
Logan  International  this  year  celebrates  Its 
50th  Anniversary,  a  tribute  to  those  New 
Englanders  who.  half  a  century  ago,  saw  fur- 
ther and  saw  more  clearly  than  most  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  growing  size  of  Logan,  its  unrivalled 
facilities.  Its  10-minute  distance  from  the 
heart  of  the  city — all  the.se  combine  to  make 
It,  without  question,  an  asset  and  an  attrac- 
tion of  incalculable  value. 

Dome.stic  tllghts  alone,  in  and  out  of  Logan, 
now  exceed  500  per  day  and  the  dramatic 
addition  of  Allegheny  Airlines'  non-stop  serv- 
ice to  Washington  and  Philadelphia  has  been 
hailed  as  another  new  dimension  of  Logan'.-s 
great  passenger  and  cargo  service. 

"And  this  Is  good  old  Boston, 
The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod. 
Where  the  Lowells  talk  only  to  Cabots 
And  the  Cabots  talk  only  to  God."' 

No  such  frosty  excluslveness  characterizes 
the  Boston  of  today  and  travellers  by  air,  rail 
or  highway  will  find  here  a  warm  welcome 
and  congenial  people  of  every  ethnic  mix  and 
measure. 

The  Boston  Brahmin,  perhaps  more  than 
the  Indian,  could  be  called  "The  Vanishing 
American"  but  his  imprint  remains  on  the 
city,  to  which  his  children  continue  to  con- 
tribute much  of  enduring  value. 

To  Join  him  have  come,  during  the  past 
century,  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Polish,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Chinese, 
the  Armenians  and  the  latter-day  English 
I  for  Boston  is  the  viost  English  of  all  our 
cities) . 

These  varied  strains  of  blood  and  Intellect, 
of  skill  and  talent  have  combined  to  make 
Boston  a  truly  cosmopolitan  and  genuinely 
hospitable  town. 

Nowhere  is  that  hospitality  more  evident 
than  In  Its  hotels  and  restaurants.  An  hotel 
of  the  grande  dame  vintage,  such  as  the 
Copley  Plaza,  is  Joined  by  the  up-to-the- 
minute  Sheraton -irtston  in  providing  cheer- 
ful, spacious  welcome.  The  dignified  Rltz- 
Carlton  looks  obliquely  across  a  corner  of  the 
Garden  to  the  dependable  SUtler-HUton  and 
elsewhere  In  the  city  there  Is  always  "room 
In  the  inn".  I 
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And  in  innumerable  Boston  restaurants. 
BrUlat-Savarln.  Escoffler  and  Diamond  Jlni 
Brady  would  find  themselves  happily  at  home 
Lunching  or  dining  out  In  Boston  is  not  an 
occasion — it  is  a  memoreble  event,  as  con- 
noisseur and  commoner  have  testified 
through  the  years. 

Locke-Ober's,  the  Parker  House.  Jimmy's 
Harborslde.  Anthony's  Pier  4,  The  Union  Oy- 
ster Hcruse.  Jake  Wirth's,  the  Rusty  Scup- 
per, the  Half -Shell.  Stella's — they  run  the  de- 
lightful, delectable  gamut  of  menus  but  with 
each  and  all  placing  the  accent  on  fine  food 
and  friendly  service. 

A  cynical  friend  of  the  writer  once  re- 
marked, "The  way  to  a  man's  heart  Is  not 
through  his  stomach  but  through  his  pride." 
I  wonder,  especially  when  I  consider  the  gus- 
tatory persuasions  of  Boston. 

But  as  life,  in  the  truism.  Isn't  all  cakes 
and  ale,  so,  too,  the  modem  city,  whatever 
Its  assets  and  attractions,  faces  sobering 
problems.  Boston  is  no  exception. 

Mayor  White  and  his  predecessor.  John 
Collins  (now  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
MIT.)  both  Identify  Boston's  biggest  prob- 
lems as  "the  on-going  renewal  of  the  city 
In  order  to  make  It  a  cleaner,  healthier,  safer 
place  to  live." 

For  a  city  as  old  as  Boston,  urban  re- 
newal has  been  a  monumental  task  and  will 
be  a  continuing  one,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
values  that  made  It  great  are  still  in  abuii- 
dant  supply. 

Crime  and  poverty,  tmequal  rights,  Im- 
proved educational  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties, more,  and  more  meaningful,  employ- 
ment— these  are  the  modern  crises  that  afflict 
this  ancient  community- — as  they  do  every 
other  in  the  land.-  But,  as  one  old  Yankee 
put  It.  "We'll  lick  'em,  as  our  fathers  did 
theirs  and  we  have  a  great  advantage — they 
stood  so  tall  before  us." 

That  determination  Is  everywhere  evident — 
In  Boston's  energetic  and  liivlgoratlng  busi- 
ness climate.  In  the  optimism  of  its  people, 
in  Its  wonderful  old-and-new  architecture,  in 
Its  educational  Institutions.  In  Its  Imagina- 
tive public  leadership.  In  its  favored  posi- 
tion in  national  and  world  geography,  in  Its. 
well,  in  its  Just  being  Boeton,  the  Boston  of 
yesterday  and  today  and  very  certainly,  of 
tomorrow. 

When  next  you  -visit  Boston,  go  to  Bunker 
HIU  ("Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes!")  and  be  inspired  by  the  scene 
below  and  around  you.  The  narrow  peninsula, 
the  hilly  terrain,  the  spacious  and  busy  har- 
bor— think  then  of  how  it  was  when  first 
the  Pilgrims  came  and  of  what  has  been  over- 
come and  achieved  since. 

Our  days  are  no  longer  than  were  theirs, 
our  nights  are  no  darker,  and  we  do  have 
one  cherished  advantage — that  they  "stood 
so  tall  before  us". 

This,  then.  Is  the  message  of  this  "Athens 
of  America",  of  "The  Hub",  of  this  "state  of 
mind",  of  this  pulsing,  representative  Amer- 
ican city,  this  Boston. 


•To  which  they  replied  from  Connecticut: 
"Here's  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 

The  home  of  the  Truth  and  the  Light. 

Where  God  talks  to  Jones 

In  the  very  same  tones 

He  uses  with  Hadley  and  Dwight  "•• 
•  •  Former  presidents  of  Yale 


RUSSIAN  MILITARY  GAINS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdrnj,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  fur- 
ther evidence  of  Soviet  military  gains 
vls-a-vis  the  United  States  are  reported 
in  the  February  22,  1974,  column  of  Er- 
nest Cuneo. 

This  column  appears  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  newspaper  and  rai.ses  questions 
which  each  American  citizen  should  pon- 
der. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Russian  MiLrrARY  Gains  are  Appalling 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
Russia  has  already  passed  the  United  States 
as  a  military  power  and,  on  present  projec- 
tions, will  outclass  the  United  States  by  the 
early  1980s. 

Appareiitly  stampeded  by  a  senseless  mass 
hysteria  against  a  mythical  "military-indus- 
trial coniplex,"  the  Congress  has  recklessly 
cut  and  slashed  the  military  budget  to  the 
point  where  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  Europe 
iire  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  any 
slowdown. 

The  probable  reason  that  there  is  no  show- 
down is  that  the  Russian  advantage  grows 
by  the  day  as  American  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  strength  dwindles  al- 
most literally  by  the  hour. 

Russia  has  a  military-Industrial  complex 
so  huge  that  the  country  Itself  could  not  sus- 
tain it  without  forced  labor  and  captive 
satellite  contributions. 

The  Soviet  army  has  Just  been  Increased 
numerically  by  lengthening  the  draft  term 
from  two  to  three  years,  the  equivalent  of 
raising  the  combat  level  by  calling  up  50 
per  cent  of  the  reserves. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  Army  morale 
has  gone  to  p>ot.  Abused,  vilified  and  deni- 
grated by  powerful  senators,  many  officers  of 
the  armed  services  want  to  get  out.  The 
vaunted  volunteer  plan  Is  a  sickening  failure, 
large  numbers  of  the  recruit-volunteers 
aren't  fit  for  garrison,  much  les.s  battle  duty. 
In  its  quiet  way,  Russia  has  capitalized 
its  growing  advantages  brilliantly.  It  grabbed 
off  Czechoslovakia  ruthlessly  In  i968.  So  that 
there  would  be  no  mistake  of  its  contempt 
for  the  U.S.  "protection,"  the  Kremlin  then 
announced  "the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  the 
right  to  enter  anywhere  to  protect  socialist 
doctrine. 

The  answer  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  this 
challenge  was  a  backdowm  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  half  of  the  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe. 

Again,  following  the  Israeli  victory  In  the 
desert  war  of  1967,  the  Russians  sent  a  fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  openly  "brushed" 
the  famed  U.S.  6th  fleet.  Today,  there  are 
about  80  Russian  warships  to  60  U.S.  Naval 
vessels  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

It  is  debatable,  but  naval  opinion  is  al- 
most evenly  split  on  the  jjosslbllities  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  remaining  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean if  war  comes. 

In  the  meantime,  Russia  Is  on  a  crasli 
naval  building  program. 

With  extreme  cunning,  Russia  backed  In- 
dia against  Pakistan,  winning  the  Bangla- 
desh war.  This  gave  Russia  the  diplomatic 
preponderance  In  India.  With  Russian  naval 
might,  this  is  key  to  control  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  American  answer  to  this  was  a  spirited 
if  lumbering  dash  by  Patrick  Moynlhan.  the 
U.S.  ambassador,  to  give  away  $2  billion  of 
American  debt-dollars  from  India. 

At  the  same  time,  his  embassy  leaked  con- 
fidential American  dispatches  to  leading 
India  newsf)apers,  extremely  embarrassing  to 
the  U.S.  government.  Ambassador  Moynlhan 
has  been  suspiciously  lax  In  pursuit  of  vig- 
orous Investigation  of  the  leak. 

In  any  event,  in  view  of  his  own  Middle 
East  Munich,  it  Is  not  particularly  astonish- 
ing that  Henry  Kissinger  Is  reported  ready 
to  promote  Moynlhan  to  under-secretary  of 
state,  when  It  Is  considered  that  Kissinger 
himself  went  to  the  Middle  East  to  present 
the  Russians  with  the  thread  which  connects 
their  new  and  glittering  possesion,  the  Suez 
Canal. 
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Indeed,  it  was  the  Suez  Canal  upon  which 
swung  the  Star  of  India  which  was  Queen 
Victoria's  lifeline.  Whoever  would  have 
thought,  only  six  years  ago  that  the  Suez 
lifeline — and  the  Star  of  India  would  be  re- 
designed Into  the  Imperial  gems  of  the 
Kremlin? 

And.  of  all  things,  by  that  great  team  of 
Harvard  professors:  Galbralth,  Moynihan  and 
Kissinger. 

And  now.  Dr.  Kissinger  presses  on  for 
detente. 

By  drtente,  Russia's  military  might  wUl  be 
multiplied  by  American  goods  on  American 
credit. 

At  the  rate  American  policy  Is  going. 
Brezhnev's  promise  to  the  Russian  people 
will  be  validated.  He  has  told  them  that  d6- 
tente  is  only  a  ploy  in  the  objective  of  Com- 
munist world  domination,  and  by  1984,  West- 
ern resistance  will  be  all  but  impossible. 

The  Idea  of  Suez  under  Rus.slan  domina- 
tion would  have  been  laughed  at  10  years 
ago:   but  It's  here. 

Who  knows?  Today,  Suez,  tomorrow,  the 
English  Channel. 

In  the  meantime.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Good- 
paster,  supreme  allied  commander  of  Europe, 
a  first  class  military  officer  and  a  quiet  ge:i- 
tleman  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  service, 
has  strongly  recommended  that  the  United 
States  arm  its  forces  with  small  atomic 
weapons. 

Small  atomic  weapons  are  about  the  only 
answer  to  the  vast  conventional  military 
superiority  which  the  Soviet  army  now  al- 
ready possesses  in  Europe. 
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dedic'dtion  to  conservation  made  her  ideal 
to  serve  in  this  post. 

I  gained  particular  respect  for  Julia 
Hansen  when  she  was  named  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion which  I  chair.  Despite  an  incrediblj' 
busy  and  demanding  schedule.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen left  an  indelible  and  very  creditable 
present  and  working  on  the  side  of  sound 
national  defense  and  adequate  facilities 
for  living,  working,  and  training,  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  In  all  her  work  her  po- 
sition always  ha,s  been  based  on  facts. 
She  never  tired  of  digging  deep  to  get  the 
true  picture  of  wha*  was  going  on  and  she 
is  a  standout  to  other  Members  who 
have  depended  upon  her  for  help  and 
guidance  and  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Hansen  chose  a  career  of  public 
service  early  in  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
she  has  earned  time  to  rest  and  to  enjoy 
her  family  and  friends.  But  I  doubt  she 
will  rest.  Instead.  I  think  she  will  seek 
out  causes  which  need  a  champion  and 
people  who  need  help  and  advice.  There 
are  many  who  will  continue  to  seek  her 
help  and  counsel  as  they  have  for  so 
many  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  honor 
to  serve  with  her  and  to  work  with  her 
in  committee  and  for  our  Nation  know  of 
lier  great  contributions  to  America.  I  am 
equally  confident  those  she  has  served  so 
well  from  her  ntaive  State  also  know  in 
detail  and  appreciate  the  good  work  of 
this  remarkable  woman. 

She  is  in  every  sense,  a  credit  to  her 
State  and  Nation.  Without  her.  both 
would  be  poorer.  Because  of  her,  both  -re 
richer  and  safer. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CONGRESSWOMAN 
JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  charming  and  delightful 
among  the  distinguished  ladies  who  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has  an- 
nounce:! that  she  will  retire  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  current  term  of  office. 

Somehow,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  .someday  we  would  have  to  learn  to 
get  along  in  Congress  without  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Not  only  did  she  bring  to  the  Congress  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  public  life,  she 
grew  in  her  role  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
gained  prominence  in  many  responsible 
ways,  became  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  rose  to  the  historic  position  of 
being  the  first  woman  ever  to  chair  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen left  an  Indelible  and  very  creditable 
imprint   on   her   beloved  America.   Her 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  Washington  State  (Mrs.  Hak- 
SEN  • ,  who  has  announced  her  retirement 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen's  career  has  been  literally  filled 
with  accomplishments  and  milestones. 
As  Members  of  this  Chamber  recall  manv' 
of  the  highlights  of  her  37-year  career 
in  elected  office  at  city.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  I  know  that  her  constituents 
must  be  very  proud  of  their  Representa- 
tive. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  retirement  is  not  onlyf 
a  loss  to  her  constituents  and  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  it  is  a  ver>'  real  loss 
to  the  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  been  a  leader  in  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  environment,  na- 
tional parks  and  forest  lands.  energ>'  re- 
sources, fisheries,  hydroelectric  power 
and  the  needs  of  the  Indian  people. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  also  been  a 
friend  to  the  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  in  particular  to  those  living  in  or 
near  my  own  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. It  was  Mrs.  Hansen's  leadership 
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which  brought  about  the  appropiiatioits 
needed  to  carry  on  park  programs 
throughout  our  State  of  New  York  and 
the  appropriations  to  implement  the  re- 
cently enacted  Gateway  National  Park 
program  which  opens  up  unique  reci'ea- 
tional  opportunities  for  future  genera- 
tions to  share  the  benefits  of  the  Jamaica 
Bay  area.  Her  retirement  is  a  true  loss 
to  New  York  State. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  always  been  a  com- 
passionate Representative.  Her  concern 
for  the  Indian  people  and  other  minority 
groups  produced  meaningful  programs 
to  improve  life  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities on  Indian  reservations. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  is  also  a  coura- 
geous, independent  individual  who  is  not 
afraid  to  propose  bold  new  ideas,  or  pro- 
pose changes  in  the  status  quo.  Her  lead- 
ership in  chairing  the  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization. Study,  and  Review  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  earned  her  the  re- 
spect of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  achieve- 
ments of  this  distinguished  American, 
but  history-  will  record  the  full  and  pro- 
ductive career  of  our  friend  and  respect- 
ed colleague.  In  the  meantime  I  want 
to  join  her  many  friends  in  wishing  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  a  satisfying  and  happy 
retirement  period  and  expressing  to  her 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  an  entire  nation  for  the 
many  benefits  she  has  created  and  in- 
.^pired  during  her  career  in  public  serv- 
ice and  my  own  per.sonal  thanks  for  her 
aid,  imderstanding,  and  friendship. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JULIA 
BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  career 
of  37  years  of  dedicated  public  service 
no  one  has  earned  a  retirement  to  private 
life  more  than  our  colleague.  Julia  But- 
LEM.  Hansen.  We  cannot  begrudge  her  the 
decision  to  return  with  her  husband  to  a 
quieter  life  in  her  beloved  hometown  of 
Cathlamet.  Wash. 

Still.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  see 
her  leave  the  House  of  Representatives. 
She  will  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  House 
that  will  be  ven.-  difficult  to  fill  I  think 
any  of  us  would  be  hard  pres.sed  to  find 
a  finer  example  of  what  a  public  servant 
should  be. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  career  has  included 
.service  on  her  city  council  and  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature,  as  well  as 
in  Congress.  She  has  l>een  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  number  of  important 
frosts.  In  this  House,  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  assigned  t^  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  the  first  to  ho'd  a 
.'subcommittee  chairmanship. 

In  her  service  in  Congre.s.s.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen ha.s  compiled  an  enviable  record  of 
.service  to  hor  constituents  of  the  Third 
Dislritl  of  Washington  and  to  the  Na- 
tion.  In   her  po.st   as   chairman   of   the 
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Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior,  she  has  proven  to  be  an  out- 
standing legislative  leader.  She  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  interests  of 
the  American  Indian,  for  natural  re- 
sources, for  the  territories,  and  for  the 
arts  and  humanities.  She  has  given  of 
her  time  to  foster  such  enterprises  as 
Ford's  Theater,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
ternational Center  for  Scholars,  the  bi- 
centennial celebration,  and  many  others. 

We  on  the  Democratic  side  owe  Mrs. 
Hansen  a  special  debt  of  gratitude.  She 
has  always  been  active  in  party  affairs, 
serving  for  20  years  as  chairman  of  her 
Coimty  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
In  the  House,  she  has  taken  on  many  as- 
signments for  the  party,  including  serv- 
ice on  the  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee.  Undoubtedly  her  most 
difficult  and  challenging  assignment  has 
been  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  on  Organization.  Study, 
and  Review.  In  that  post  she  has  imple- 
mented a  number  of  important  reforms 
in  the  way  the  House  operates  and  has 
earned,  in  the  process,  the  respect  of  her 
colleagues  for  her  fairness,  patience,  dili- 
gence, and  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we  say  goodby  to  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  I  can  only  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  wishing  her  great 
.-success  in  her  retirement  and  in  thank- 
ing her  for  making  service  in  this  House 
a  happier  and  more  satisfying  experience 
for  all  of  us.  I 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  1866.  TO  PROVIDE 
INCREASES  IN  PAYMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ANNUrriES 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  !II 

OF    INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
supported  S.  1866,  and  am  pleased  that 
the  House  passed  this  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  annuities  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  program. 

By  enacting  this  measure  we  are  fin- 
ally correcting  an  unfair  situation  that 
presently  exists  under  the  law  whereby 
civil  service  retirees  can  be  paid  an 
amount  less  than  the  minimum  social 
security  primary  insurance.  Since  civil 
service  employees  are  not  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, it  seems  that  simple  justice  re- 
quires that  parity  with  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  primary  Insurance  be  af- 
forded to  retired  Federal  employees. 

Presently,  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  current  civil  service  annuity  bene- 
ficiaries are  receiving  less  than  the  min- 
imum social  security  benefit  of  $84.50. 
We  are  all  aware  of  how  little  this  sum 
will  buy  in  terms  of  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  and  transportation. 

The  passage  of  S.  1866,  will  help  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  those  pres- 
ently on  the  civil  service  annuity  roUs. 
Federal  workers  who  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 20,  1969.  receive  annuities  based  on 


earnings  during  past  years  of  low-sal- 
aried employment,  which  had  less  liberal 
benefit  levels. 

Many  are  now  well  advanced  In  age, 
and  they  need  more  and  more  services 
and  goods.  The  flat  $300  yearly  increase 
in  the  annuity  of  these  retirees,  as  a  one- 
shot  equalization,  may  appear  high  since 
it  costs  $2.8  biUion.  However,  the  hard- 
ship experienced  by  those  of  our  elderly 
Federal  retirees,  who  must  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  on  low  annuities  which 
will  buy  less  and  less  today  and  tomorrow 
as  inflation  continues,  persuades  me  to 
state  without  equivocation  that  this  leg- 
islation is  not  only  worthwhile,  but  It  is 
a  must.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  give 
it  my  support. 


SPONGING  NEIGHBORS  CHASTISED 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent in  my  district,  Mr.  Jim  DeShong  of 
Arlington,  called  my  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  February  22, 1974 
edition  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  editorial  sums  up  some  mighty 
strong  feelings  of  people  In  Texas  who 
believe  that  other  States  can  invite  oil 
companies  into  their  cities  and  towns  to 
build  refineries. 

Since  this  Is  an  Issue  I  feel  strongly 
about,  and  it  Is  one  shared  by  many  in 
my  home  district,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  to  read  this. 

The  editorial  follows : 
No  Fuel  Garden:   Some  Are  Sponging  Ofk 
Their  Neighbors 
(By  Pred  Pass) 

In  rural  Texas,  the  way  I  remember  It, 
when  a  farm  family  made  a  good  garden  or 
killed  a  hoR  on  the  first  hard  freeze  of  win- 
ter. It  shared  Its  plenty  with  neighboring 
households. 

If  some  of  the  nelghbort  had  worked  hard 
trying  to  produce  a  food  supply,  but  misfor- 
tune had  wiped  out  a  crop  or  a  man's  ability 
to  produce  one,  the  neighbors  would  share 
what  they  had,  and  be  proud  to  do  It. 

But  let  one  or  two  of  those  neighbors 
fritter  away  time  In  domino  halls  or  flshlng 
holes  and  the  community  would  take  a  dif- 
ferent look  at  the  matter.  The  community 
wouldn't  let  the  loaders  atarve,  but  it  had 
a  way  of  putting  them  down. 

"They're  sponging  off  their  neighbors,"  the 
people  would  say.  And,  next  to  calling  a 
person  a  common  thief,  that  was  about  as 
low  a  thing  as  you  could  say  about  somebody. 

Since  the  fuel  shortage  has  become  critical, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  dividing 
up  gasoline  supplies. 

Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  of  Connecticut  prom- 
ises he  win  attempt  legislatively  to  establish 
a  national  gasoline  rationing  plan.  Florida's 
Gov.  Reubln  Askew  want*  his  sUte's  allo- 
cation base  changed  from  1972  to  1973,  be- 
cause 1973  was  a  year  when  tourists  to  the 
state  burned  more  gasoline,  and  he  wants 
the  tourists  to  continue  coming,  burning 
Just  as  much  gasoline. 

The  policy  makers  all  have  about  the  same 
solution :  Divide  the  shortage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  Eastern  Sea- 
board states  have  been  sponging  off  their 
neighbors.  They  haven't  even  tried  to  have 
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their  own  fuel  garden.  Now  they  want  their 
neighbors  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  other 
oil-producing  states  to  share  and  share  alike. 

What  is  unpardonable  Is  that  one  federal 
energy  bill  now  pending  In  Congress  would 
force  Texas  oil  wells  to  operate  at  levels 
that  would  lie  wasteful  at  least,  and  possibly 
would  destroy  many  of  the  wells. 

If  they  had  allowed  petroleum  exploration 
m  their  own  offshore  areas,  many  Eastern 
Seabc>ard  states  might  have  enough  oil  and 
gas  today  to  take  care  of  their  needs  and  per- 
haps have  enough  to  send  some  to  Texas. 

Geologists  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
prospects  for  finding  petroleum  In  the  off- 
shore Atlanic  continental  shelf  are  good.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  this 
shell  contains  about  40  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  more  than  200  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

This  represents  four  times  the  estimated 
reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Field  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska,  largest  field  discovered 
on  the  North  American  continent.  Such  At- 
lantic reserves  would  about  equal  all  of  the 
oil  that  has  been  produced  In  Texas  to  the 
present  time. 

Geologists  believe  that  three  oflfshore  areas 
within  the  shelf  hold  most  of  Its  oil  and  gas. 
One  Is  the  Georges  Bank  Basin  which  lies 
from  70  to  100  miles  from  the  New  England 
shores,  well  out  of  sight  of  the  mainland. 
Water  depth  here  Is  150  to  450  feet. 

It  lies  south  of  another  basin  off  the  Ca- 
nadian coast,  In  which  oil  has  been  found 
and  exploration  Is  extensive. 

Another  area,  one  that  has  the  greatest 
promise  for  petroleum  reserves,  Is  the  Balti- 
more Canyon  Basin,  which  lies  In  water 
depth  of  150  to  300  feet,  50  to  100  miles  off- 
shore from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

The  third  area  is  the  Blake  Plateau  Basin 
offshore  from  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  Is  In 
water  depth  of  2,400  to  3,000  feet  and  there- 
fore would  be  difficult  and  costly  to  explore. 

Oil  companies  want  to  explore  the  Atlantic 
continental  shelf,  but  environmentalists  and 
Eastern  lawmakers  have  prevented  the 
search,  claiming  that  possible  oil  spills 
would  damage  the  water  and  soil  the  beaches. 
The  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  Issite  and 
expects  to  complete  a  study  of  environmental 
hazards  from  Atlantic  production  In  the 
spring. 

Nobody  can  say  for  certain  that  oil  would 
be  found  there.  But  as  a  farmer  never  has 
a  garden  until  the  seeds  are  planted,  the 
populous  Eastern  Seaboard  area  will  never 
know  whether  It  can  produce  Its  own  energy 
until  oilmen  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  find 
out. 

Until  then.  It  seems  the  area  will  continue 
to  sponge  off  Its  neighbors  to  fill  Its  energy 
needs. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO  RE- 
VIEW RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SE- 
LECT COMlvnTTEE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing to  review  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  13,  1974,  at  10  a.m.  in  2226  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  crime 
committee.  Representative  Claude  Pep- 
per, will  appear  before  the  Subcommlt- 
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tee  on  Crime  as  a  witness  for  the  second 
time  in  3  weeks.  His  first  appearance  was 
to  present  testimony  during  the  subcom- 
mittees  fourth  hearing  on  the  Commu- 
nity Anticrime  Assistance  Act. 

The  hearing  will  center  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  which  relate  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  subcommittee  including  over- 
sight of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  street  crime,  speedy 
trials,  and  gun  control.  , 
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PERCENTAGE  GAINS  iM  UIG 
BUSINESS  PROFITS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  oh-lng  and  ah-ing  and 
tut-tut-lng  in  the  venerable  Congres- 
sional Record  lately  about  business 
profits  in  the  United  States.  To  listen  to 
some  people  you  would  almost  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  being  In  business  is 
unpatriotic  and  making  a  profit  is  a  sin. 

The  Nation's  universities  and  schools 
could  and  should  do  a  lot  better  job  on 
that  score.  It  is  private  enterprise  that 
made  this  country  great  and  slipping 
down  the  road  to  socialism  and  so  forth 
by  knocking  the  institution  can  unmake 
it.  I  recall  that,  before  it  took  that  road, 
Britain  was  formerly  known  as  Great 
Britain.  So  let  the  educators  of  this 
country  take  note. 

But  that  is  only  peripheral  to  the 
point  I  want  to  make  which  Is  to  dispute 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  continu- 
ously cited  percentage  profit  increases  as 
evidence  that  the  evil  forces  of  private 
enterprise  have  had  their  nefarious 
hands  in  the  cooky  jar. 

Fifty-four  of  Americas  100  largest 
corporations  increased  their  profits  In 
1973  by  over  20  percent.  Nine  of  those 
topped  the  previous  year's  profit  by  over 
100  percent.  The  list  is  reproduced  below. 
It  includes  14  oil  companies.  But  these 
figures  are  meaningless  unless  something 
is  known  about  the  previous  year's  profit. 

The  largest  jump  was  by  a  company 
that  had  a  747  percent  Increase  in  1973 
profits  over  1972.  That  was  a  retail  outfit, 
American  Stores.  It  just  happened  to 
have  had  a  lousy  year  in  1972  and  even 
after  Its  747  percent  increase  American 
Stores  was  still  netting  only  .7  of  a  cent 
on  a  dollar  of  sales,  which  was  the  worst 
showing  of  any  company  on  the  list  of 
100. 

Although  the  oil  companies  are  gen- 
erally maligned  by  everyone  as  uncon- 
scionable profiteers,  their  net  income  as 
a  percent  of  sales  Is  somewhat  below  the 
average  for  most  other  types  of  business. 
When  the  truth  Is  ascertained,  their 
higher  percentage  profits  in  1973  over 
1972  are  due  less  to  good  management 
than  the  fact  that  1972  was  a  lousy  year 
for  profits  In  their  line  of  endeavor. 

The  list  of  54  follows : 

Increase  in  profits — 1973  ot^er  1972 

Percent 

.American  Stores 747.3 

Occidental  Petroleum 665.6 


LTV    464  5 

Gulf  Oil 306,1 

UAL    150.9 

Litton  Industries 143.9 

Weyerhaeuser    120.6 

United  States  Steel 107.5 

Republic  Steel 101.4 

Monsanto   95.2 

Boeing 68.4 

Oeorgla-Paclfic    66.7 

Burlington  Industries 65.9 

Exxon 59.3 

International  Paper 55.5 

Phillip.s  Petroleum 55.3 

Standard  Oil  (Calif.) 54.2 

Bethlehem  Steel - 53.5 

.Sun  Oil 48.4 

Union  Oil  of  Calif 47.8 

Mobil  Oil 46.8 

Kroger  -. 46.8 

Dow  Chemical 45.7 

Champion  International 45.7 

Texaco --- - 45.4 

Englehard  Minerals  &  Chemicals 43.4 

Continental  Oil 42.6 

Armco  Steel 42.  1 

Union  Carbide 42.0 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 41.5 

Esmark    38.5 

Atlantic  Richfield 38.2 

National  Steel 37.7 

Marcor 37.6 

Halliburton 37.0 

Deere   36.5 

Standard  Oil   (Ind.) 36.4 

Ashland  Oil 36.4 

W  R.  Grace.-- 35.5 

Sperry  Rand 33.5 

Ralston  Purina 32.4 

International  Harvester 30.9 

Colgate-Palmolive   28.  1 

Shell  Oil 27.7 

Travelers 26.7 

Honeywell 26.2 

Rapid -American 25.8 

TRW    24.9 

IBM    23.2 

S.  S.  Kresge 22.  1 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg 21.0 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 20.8 

Rockwell  Intl.   20.5 

Xerox 20.4 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
NASA'S  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.VLIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ci\il  Rights  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  over- 
sight hearings  on  NASA's  equal  oppor- 
tunity p.-ogram  on  March  13  and  14  In 
room  2237  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing at  10  f,.m.  Recent  events  have  focused 
attention  upon  the  Agency's  equal  op- 
portunity commitment,  and  NASA's  equal 
opportunity  record  will  be  reviewed  in 
conjunction  with  responsibilities  of  both 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Latwr  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee  in 
addition  to  NASA  officials  will  be  repre- 
sentatives from  such  leading  civil  rights 
and  labor  organizations  as  the  Leadership 
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Conference  on  Civil  Rigfits,  the  National 
Organization  of  Women,  RAZA  Associa- 
tion of  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans — 
RASSA,  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
errmient  Employees,  and  Government 
Employees  United  Against  Racial  Dis- 
crimination— GUARD. 

Testimony  from  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  will  be  heard  at  a  later 
date  in  April.  Written  statements  for  the 
record  will  also  be  received  from  the  Fed- 
erally Employed  Women — FEW,  the 
Federal  Organization  of  Professional 
Women— FOPW.  and  the  Urban  League. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  should  address  their  re- 
quest to  House  Judiciary  Committee.  2137 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 


REVISED  LIST  OF  BLACK  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS THAT  ENDORSE  THE  EF- 
FORT TO  REPEAL  THE  BYRD 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  27.  I  convened  a  press 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  public  attention  the  united  determi- 
nation of  the  black  community  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  be  repealed,  thus  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  observe  the 
United  Nations  embargo  against  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  With  me  in  that  effort 
were  Congressman  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
.■sional  Black  Caucus;  Congressman  Louis 
Stokes  of  Ohio,  former  chairman  of  the 
caucus;  Congressman  Parren  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  and  Congresswoman  Shir- 
ley Chisholm  of  New  York. 

Our  call  for  the  press  conference  oc- 
casioned many  expressions  of  support  for 
our  effort.  Below  are  listed  the  black  or- 
ganizations which  endorsed  this  effort: 

Afram  Associates,  Inc. 

African  Liberation  Support  Committee 

Africare 

African  National  Council 

American  Library  Association  Black  Cau- 
cus 

Associated  Master  Barbers  &  Beauticians 
of  America 

Black  Aaalrs  Center 

Black  American  Law  Students  Association 

Black  Prosbyterlans  United 

Black  Umoja  Society.  Inc.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Black  United  Front 

Bowie  State  College  Alumni  Association 

Commission  for  RacUl  Justice  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ 

Congress  of  African  People 

Congressional  Black  Caucus 

DelU  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 

Federation  of  Masons  of  the  World    ' 

IFCO  "Action" 

Independent  Funeral  Directors  Association 

Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  &  Federal  Em- 
ployees 

N  A  AC.P. 

National  Association  of  Black  Social 
Workers 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs 
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National  Black  Sisters  Conference 

National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers 

National  Conference  of  Black  Political 
Scientists 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women 

National  Dental  Association 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion 

National  Office  for  Black  Catholics 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund 

National  Student  Lobby  Black  Caucus 

National  Tenants  Organization 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

Operation  PUSH 

Pan-African  Liberation  Committee 

Phi  Beta  Sigma 

R.A.I.N.S.  (Relief  for  Africans  In  Need 
in  the  Sahel) 

Southern  Cooperative  Development  Fund 

Strategy  Workshop 

Washington  Task  Foiee  on  Africa 

Youth  Organization  for  Black  Unity 
(Y.O.B.U.) 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority 

Zimbabwe  African  National  Union  (ZANU) 

The  following  individuals  were  among 
those  present  at  the  meeting: 

Tlie  following  individuals  were  present  at 
the  press  conference  called  to  express  the 
determination  of  the  united  black  com- 
munity that  the  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  shall  be  observed 
in  respect  to  Chrome  and  other  "strategic" 
materials: 

Goldie  A.  Baldwin.  Executive  Secretary. 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

Geraldlne  L.  Ballard,  President,  Associated 
Master  Barbers  &  Beauticians  of  America. 

Canaan  Banana,  African  National  Cotmcil. 

Terry    M.   Banks.    Esq.,    Washington,    DC. 

Paul  Brock.  Minority  Affairs  Division. 
Democratic  National  Commltteee. 

Juanita  Brown,  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women's  Club">. 

Ronald  Brown,  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Walter  Carrington,  Vice  President,  African 
American  Institute. 

Jay  Chunn.  Vice  President,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Social  Workers. 

DeloreE  Crawford,  Afram  Associates.  Inc. 

Joseph  M.  Davis,  National  Office  for  Black 
Catholics. 

Jeff  R.  Donaldson,  Executive  Director. 
North  American  Zone.  Second  World  Black 
and  African  Festival  of  Arts  and  Culture. 

Ofield  Dukes.  Ofield  Duke  &  Associates. 

Willie  Edwards.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Stvident  Lobby. 

H.  Albion  Ferrell,  Frontiers  International. 

Frances  M.  Flippen,  Deputy  Director.  Delta 
.Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Gilbert  H.  Francis,  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fra- 
ternity. 

Cha'lpachii  Gwishlri,  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union  fZANU). 

Cheo  Hekina,  Congress  of  African  People. 

Lenox  Hinds,  National  Director,  National 
Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 

Ermon  Hogan,  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women. 

Jean  Holllday,  Morgan  Community  School. 

G.  C.  Home.  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers. 

Leon  Hunter,  Afram  Associates. 

Maurice  Jackson.  DC.  Antl-Imperiallst 
Committee  on  Solidarity  with  Africa. 

Dr.  Elgy  Johnson.  Acting  President,  Federal 
City  College. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Jones.  Temple  of  the  Black 
Messiah,  Inc. 

William  T.  Jones,  Jr..  DC.  Black  Asssembly 
of  the  National  Black  Assembly. 

Cedric  Joubert,  Black  American  Law  Stu- 
dents A!5ssociatlon.  Inc. 

Owusu  Kambon.  African  Liberation  Sup- 
port Commltteee. 

Mae  C.  King.  National  Conference  of  Black 
Political  Scientists. 

H.  E.  Clinton  KnoXj  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Haiti. 
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Hugh  W.  Lane,  Executive  Director,  National 
Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro 
Students  (NSSFNS). 

Dr.  James  R.  Lawson,  President,  Flak 
University. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Diplomatic  Corps 
mirrored  their  strong  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  our  deliberations: 

John  Lewis.  Washington.  Afro- American. 

C.  Payne  Lucas.  President,  Africare. 

Melvln  McCaw,  Director,  Washington  Office. 
African-American  Institute. 

Rev.  Wayne  McCoy.  Armlsted  Alliance. 

Genua  Rae  McNeil,  Africa  Information 
Service,  New  York. 

Jesse  Jal  McNeil,  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

Dan  Matthews,  Washington  Task  Force  on 
Africa. 

Joyce  Mortimer,  Washington.  D.C. 

Sybil  Moses,  Washington  Representath'e, 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs. 

Hisani  Mweusl,  African  Liberation  Support 
Committee. 

Sterling  Owens,  Chapman  Data  Service.  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

Yvonne  Price.  Washington  Office.  N.A.A.C.P. 

J.  Fletcher  Robinson,  Sixth  Pan-African 
Congress. 

Leona  Sanders.  National  Student  Lobby 
Black  Caucus. 

Florence  Tate,  Black  UmoJa  Society,  Inc., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Edward  Thompson,  American  Savings  and 
Loan  League. 

John  C.  Twitty,  U.S.I.A. 

Vincent   Vera,   Washington,   D.C. 

Gilpin  Walker.  Falrmcmt  Block  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ronald  Walters,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Howard  University,  Washington,  DC. 

Harvey  Webb,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
N-itlonal  Dental  Association. 

Preston  Wilcox,  Afram  Associates. 

John  A.  Wilson,  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund. 

Leslie  Yates,  Washington  Office,  American 
Committee  on  Africa. 

Eugene  Young,  Leadership  Training 
Systems. 

Joy  Zollner,  African  American  Institute. 

Members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus present  at  the  Press  Conference: 

Congressman  Charles  Rangel  (NY),  Chair- 
man of  the  Caucus. 

Congressman  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio),  former 
Chairman  of  the  Caucus. 

Congressman  Parren  Mitchell  (MD). 

Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm  (NY). 

The  following  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  were  present : 

The  Ambassadors  of:  Liberia.  Swaziland. 
Lesotho.  Kenya,  Senegal,  Nigeria,  Tanzania. 

Representatives  of  the  Embassies  of:  Bot- 
swana, Burundi.  Cameroon,  Central  Afrlcal 
Republic.  Dahomey.  Niger.  Sierra  Leone, 
Somali,  Sudan,  Togo,  Uganda,  Zambia. 

I  would  like  to  add,  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  some  of  the 
messages  of  support  we  have  received. 

Statement  op  Elgy  S.  Johnson,  Acting 
President,  Federal  Crrr  College,  on  Pro- 
posed Repeal  of  the  "Byrd  Amendment." 
February  27,  1974 

The  Byrd  amendment,  under  which  the 
United  States  defies  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion by  purchasing  chrome  from  the  bla- 
tantly racist  regime  of  Rhodesia,  not  only 
harms  the  well-being  and  the  souls  of  black 
people  everywhere,  but  is  also  damaging  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
country  with  serious  commitments  to  peace 
and  International  ordCT.  the  United  States 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  promoting  and 
supporting  the  United  Nations.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  how  the  UN.  In  spite  of  Its  In- 
adequacies and  failures,  was  able  to  step  In 
with  a  peacekeeping  force  In  the  Middle  East. 
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Yet.  In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
Invest  yearly  In  the  operation  of  the  UN  and 
the  obvious  good  work  It  does,  in  spite  of 
the  UN's  desperate  need  for  great-power  sup- 
port and  the  promotion  of  a  true  supra- 
national spirit,  our  government  affronts  the 
UN  with  this  racist  amendment  that  sup- 
ports a  racist  regime  and  insults  every  non- 
white  person  in  the  world. 

Is  the  easy  availability  of  chrome  more 
important  than  the  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  the  UN?  Can  the  United  States  real- 
istically hope  for  International  law  and 
order  when  It  chooses  the  laws  It  will  and 
Will  apt  honor?  With  the  Byrd  amendment, 
we  teach  the  world  not  respect  for  the  rule 
of  international  law  but  only  the  extent  of 
our  own  hyprocrlsy. 

Statement  of  Elgy  S.  Johnson,  PCC 
And  what  underlies  this  hypocrisy?  Not 
strategic  considerations,  not  the  scarcity  of 
chrome,  but  racism.  Again  and  again,  the 
United  States  has  supported  international 
law,  even  to  the  point  of  taking  up  arms, 
when  the  target  was  a  non-white  nation  or 
government.  Again  and  again,  we  have 
flouted  international  law  and  helped  other 
regimes  do  so,  when  they  were  white. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  which  contravenes 
a  legal  sanction  established  by  .the  United 
Nations  against  trade  with  the  outlaw  white 
racist  regime  of  Rhodesia  and  which  all 
members  of  the  UN  are  obliged  to  obey.  Is 
another  example  of  the  brute  force  of  racism 
iriade  legitimate  by  an  act  of  Congress.  While 
\oung  black  men  were  fighting  and  dying  for 
this  country,  supposedly  to  enforce  an  In- 
ternational convention  on  Vietnam.  Congress 
permitted  the  transfer  of  $30  million  to  the 
Smith  regime,  one  of  the  worst  oppressors  of 
black  people  In  the  world. 

This  blatant  Injustice  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  It  Is  up  to  all  black  people  In  Amer- 
ica to  take  effective  action  now  to  win  nulli- 
fication of  this  Infamous  amendment.  And  it 
is  up  to  all  Americans  who  place  Importance 
on  our  founding  principles  to  Join  In  the  ef- 
fort to  wipe  the  Byrd  amendment  from  the 
books  and  restore  the  nation's  respect  for 
human  rights  and  International  order. 


Federation  of 
Masons  or  the  World. 
Austin,  Tex.,  February  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Diggs:  The  Federation  of 
Masons  of  the  World.  Inc.  has  a  membership 
of  300,000  and  we  support  the  efforts  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  by  urging  the 
passage  of  the  similar  House  legislation  as 
passed  by  Senate  Bill  1868. 
Fraternally. 

M.  J.  Anderson.  President. 
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Please  be  assured  that  the  Division  of 
Church  and  Society  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  strongly  supi>ort8  the  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

Lucius  Walker,  Jr.. 
Associate    General    Secretary,    National 
Council  of  Churches. 


Bowie  State  College  National  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  3,500  alumni  strongly  oppose 
Byrd  amendment  and  urge  Immediate  repeal. 
Gladys  Irvin. 
National  Prexident. 

Hon.  Charles  Diggs,  Jr.. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  Tuskegee  Institute  has  asked  me 
to  thank  you  for  Introducing  H.R.  8005  to 
reinstate  U.S.  compliance  with'  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  We  hope  and  pray  that  all 
your  endeavors  to  guide  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  be  fruitful. 

Cornelius  Ejimofor,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  and  Head   Political 
Science  Department. 

I  heartily  support,  however,  your  efforts 
on  the  successful  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, and  win  be  doing  all  I  can  in  Dayton 
to  lend  support  to  you. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Thomas. 


Rains  board  Joins  Representative  Diggs  and 
black  leadership  call  for  repealing  Byrd 
amendment.  U.S.  Sahel  efforts  cannot  be 
trade-off  for  retrogrwle  Southern  Africa 
policy.  Rains  implores  Congress  and  U.S. 
Government  cease  Immediately  all  Rhodeslan 
trade  and  take  bold  measure  to  end  suffering 
and  oppression  In  southern  and  drought 
affected  Africa. 

Herschelle  Challenor,  Anne  Douglas  and 
Inez  Reid,  Elliott  Skinner,  Lucius  Walker,  Joy 
Zollner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  MILLER 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  14  years,  Howard  Miller  has  been 
instrumental  in  encouraging  the  support 
and  concern  of  local  citizens  for  our  men 
and  women  in  the  military  service.  His 
latest  accomplishment  is  reflected  in  the 
warmly  hospitable  new  center  for  service 
personnel  in  Hollywood — the  Bob  Hope 
USO  Club.  With  the  assistance  of  USO 
voltmteers,  Howard  spearheaded  the  dif- 
ficult project  to  completion.  It  now 
stands  as  the  first  building  USO-Los  An- 
geles area  has  owned  in  its  33  years  of 
service  to  our  community.  His  efforts  in 
providing  varied,  meaningful  services  for 
our  military  quests  is  unending.  But  he 
has  not  limited  his  time  and  talents  to 
one  organization.  His  name  has  long  been 
associated  in  our  community  with  service 
projects  projecting  broad  and  progressive 
goals. 

In  recognition  of  Howard's  many  years 
of  dedicated  community  service,  the 
United  Service  Organization,  Inc.,  has 
asked  me  to  insert  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch  into  the  Record  : 
Howard  Miller 

Howard  Miller  Is  a  native  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. He  attended  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  and  was  elected  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  After  graduation,  he  spent  two  years 
studying  and  working  In  the  theatre  abro»id 
where  he  was  associated  with  Andre  Bay  In 
Paris  and  with  Max  Relnhardt  in  his  pro- 
duction of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in 
Florence.  Italy. 

Following  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  became  Deputy  National  Director  of  the 
F&deral  Theatre  Project  under  WPA  and  held 
this  position  until  the  project  was  abolished 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

He  spent  many  additional  years  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  federal  government,  his  last 
position  being  National  Administrative  Officer 
of  the  Food  Price  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

Following  World  War  II  he  was  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  for  the 
International  Milling  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis. On  his  return  to  California,  he  be- 
came Executive  Director  of  the  Certified  Con- 
tractor's Association  and  for  the  past  14 
years  has  been  Executive  Director  of  the 
USO-Los  Angeles  Area  CouncU. 

Active  In  many  community  affairs,  he  was, 
for  8  years.  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Con- 
cert Association.  As  President,  he  Instituted 
a  program  whereby  members  could  enjoy  and 
cultivate  their  classical  music  tastes  at  little 
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financial  cost  to  them.  Currently,  he  is  a 
Board  member  of  the  American  Youth  Sym- 
phony. This  organization  concentrates  on 
jjrovidlng  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  talented,  youthful  musicians.  He  Is  also 
an  active  Board  member  with  the  East-West 
Players,  a  group  dedicated  toward  creating 
a  better  understanding  and  cooperation  for 
members  of  both  communities  through  the 
performing  arts. 

Long  an  advocate  of  the  United  Way 
philosophy.  Howard  has  actively  participated 
in  the  Public  Information  Committee  of  Re- 
gion V.  In  addition,  he  continually  serves 
as  a  voice  of  Inspiration  and  experience  for 
many  other  non-profit  agencies  that  call  on 
him  for  counsel. 

HLs  interest  i;i  the  problems  of  minorities 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged  Is  well 
known.  He  Is  a  founding  member  of  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity; 
serves  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Direction 
Sports,  Inc.  and  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Job    Corps    Training    Center    for    Women. 

Howard'.^  interest  In  local  civic  affairs  Is 
highlighted  by  his  participation  on  Council- 
man Stevenson's  Hollywood  Plan  Imple- 
mentation Committee  He  is  also  Involved 
as  a  member  of  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Holly- 
wood. 


FORMER  MANAGER  CALLS  FOR 
NIXON  TO  STEP  DOWN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:SENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  no  one  has  worked  longer  and 
harder  for  Richard  Nixon  in  his  home 
State  of  California  than  has  Herbert 
M.  Baus.  Mr.  Baus,  a  founding  partner  of 
Baus  and  Ross,  the  political  management 
firm  that  ran  Mr.  Nixon's  successful  1960 
California  Presidential  campaign,  is  a 
Nixon  man  from  beginning  to  end. 

Apparently  it  is  because  of.  rather  than 
in  spite  of,  his  personal  loyalty  that  he 
now  feels  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation,  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
of  Mr.  Nixon  himself  that  the  I*resident 
resign.  Mr.  Baus  has  expressed  his  views 
in  a  provocative  and  articulate  open  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Nixon,  which  hats  been  repro- 
duced in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Vallejo  Times-Herald  of  February  27, 
1974. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Baus' 
reasoning,  But  he  makes  his  points  with 
exceptional  clarity  and  unusual  insight, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  letter  with 
my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Memo  to:  Richard  Nixon.  The  White  House. 
From:  Herbert  M.  Baus,  Palm  Springs. 

As  one  who  supported  and  rooted  for  you 
in  every  race  you've  run — and  worked  for 
and  advised  you  in  many — I  suggest  the  time 
has  come  for  you  to  bow  out.  This  Is  not 
only  the  best  but  now  the  only  way  for  you 
to  achieve  the  greatness  that  has  been  your 
constant  goal. 

Abraham  Lincoln  started  the  Republican 
tradition  as  its  first  I»resldent.  He  sustained 
a  nation  ruptured  by  Civil  War,  serving  as  a 
symbol  of  honor  and  straightforwardness. 

You  still  have  a  choice:  Whether  to  depart 
the  scene  with  honor  or  to  end  the  Republi- 
can tradition  as  its  last  elected  F>resident, 
rupturing  a  nation  that  has  weathered  two 
centuries  of  storm  and  strife  by  seeking  to 
save  your  Job  at  the  cost  of  becoming  a  sym- 
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bol  of  moral  turpitude  and  duiMclty  In  high 
office. 

Your  Innocence  or  guUt  Is  no  longer  the 
paramount  Issue  of  the  unfolding  drama 
that  has  become  the  crucial  event  of  your 

me. 

The  paramount  issue  has  become  whether 
the  country  will  be  ripped  apart  by  your  im- 
peachment for  a  colony  of  crimes  that  have 
become  linked  to  your  office — or  whether  you 
will  go  away  quietly. 

Oiven  the  sorry  circumstances,  my  advice — 
and  I  speak  as  an  old  ally — is  that  you  should 
resign,  for  the  good  of  yourself,  your  party 
and  your  country.  Let  me  take  them  in 
order : 

Yourself.  You  cannot  live  with  this  thing, 
and  you  cannot  live  without  it — for  it  is  with 
and  of  you  24  hours  every  day.  It  will  erode 
your  health,  your  mind,  your  soul. 

Your  Party.  With  a  little  more  Watergate, 
forget  it.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  R-Arlz..  finds 
a  decisive  10  per  cent  drop  in  party  support. 
Vice  President  Ford's  old  seat,  a  Republican 
sinecure  since  1910,  fell  to  a  Democrat  who 
had  lost  all  previous  elections,  but  called 
this  one  a  Watergate  referendum  and  de- 
manded your  resignation.  Pennsylvania's 
12th  district.  Republican  for  26  years,  also 
went  down  the  drain.  In  the  wake  of  all  this, 
most  California  Republican  gubernatorial 
hopefuls  have  run  for  cover,  including  your 
confidant,  Robert  Finch,  because  they  have 
been  "too  close  to  Nixon."  Clearly,  with  a  lit- 
tle mope  Watergate  the  OOP  could  shrivel 
up,  nVer  to  see  a  renaissance. 

Your  Country.  Because  of  this  cancc.  you 
cannot  concentrate  and  you  cannot  lead. 
The  energy  crisis,  mounting  inflation,  a 
roller-coaster  stock  market  and  a  world  full 
of  countries  waiting  for  the  United  States 
to  falter — all  these  could  explode  from  the 
heat  of  the  Watergate  crisis,  compounded  by 
its  paralysis  of  the  presidency. 

I  remember  with  admiration  the  political 
miracles  of  your  brilliant  career — an  under- 
dog repeatedly  triumphant.  I  remember  how, 
in  1946,  you  emerged  from  nowhere  to  un- 
seat a  popular  congressman,  Jerry  Voorhls, 
and,  only  four  years  later,  trimmed  a  politi- 
cally puissant  congresswoman,  Helen  Oaha- 
gen  Etouglas,  for  a  Senate  seat.  Then  Elsen- 
hower made  you  his  running  mate.  After 
you  narrowly  missed  the  presidency  in  1960, 
I  remember  how  in  1962  you  hit  bottom 
when  Pat  Brown  upended  your  gubernatorial 
bandwagon,  but  in  1968  you  came  roaring 
back  to  win  the  big  prize,  parlaying  that 
into  the  huge  landslide  of  1972. 

How  did  you  do  it?  By  fight  and  drive  and 
grit — and  by  being  "Mr.  Republican"  all 
those  years.  You  were  everywhere  raising 
money  and  stumping  for  OOP  congressional, 
senatorial,  gubernatorial  and  other  aspirants. 
"No  man  could  have  done  more  effective 
work  than  you — to  ret\irn  a  Republican  ma- 
jority to  Congress."  Ike  said  in  1954. 

All  through  the  years,  you've  said — and 
done — what  was  right.  Surely  you  remember 
the  Congressman  Nixon  of  1950  saying.  "It's 
time  to  quit  pussyfooting  on  the  issues.  I 
want  the  people  to  know  where  I  stand." 

The  courageous  thing  to  do  now  is,  above 
all,  to  save  your  country.  At  last  take  yoiir 
people  off  the  spot.  Anybody  can  bring  the 
temple  down  with  him  but  it  takes  a  hero 
to  go  down  alone  to  save  the  temple. 

A  massive  conspiracy  done  in  your  name 
gives  the  House  no  eholce  but  to  Impeach 
Only  you  can  avert  a  national  trauma— by 
resigning.  In  this  fashion  you  can  resolve 
your  seventh  and  supreme  crisis,  and  turn 
your  great  charge  over  to  a  vice  president 
who  would  aasume  your  office  with  clean 
bands  and  a  clear  head. 

Thus,  Richard  Nixon,  could  you  win  your 
ultimate  victory  by  triumphing  over  your- 
self? In  your  resignation  speech,  you  inTght 
adapt  some  lines  from  the  17th-century 
English  poet  Richard  Lovelace: 

I  could  not  love  this  post  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CITIZEN'S  RESOLUTION  CALUS  FOR 
BREAKUP  OF  BIG  OIL  MONOP- 
OLIES AND  ENERGY  POLICY  RE- 
FORMS 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  estimated  1.500  residents  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  met  in  Payetteville,  Tenn., 
on  February  15.  1974,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote reforms  in  the  Nation's  energy 
policies. 

I  was  pleased  to  attend  the  rally  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  and  Representative  Frank 
Stubblefield.  Also  attending  the  rally 
were  numerous  State  legislators,  mayors, 
and  county  judges  from  throughout  the 
area. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  residents  at- 
tending the  rally  approved  a  resolution 
calling  for  reforms  in  the  Nation's  energy 
policies,  including  the  breaking  up  of  the 
big  oil  monopolies. 

The  Herald  Chronicle  of  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  in  a  recent  article  described  events 
leading  to  approval  of  the  resolution  and 
reprints  the  resolution  itself  in  full. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  .this 
most  Important  matter,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows:     ^z- 

Resolution  Spells   Out  Energy   Crisis 

The  Citizens  Energy  Committee,  which  or- 
ganized last  Friday's  Tennessee  Valleywlde 
energy  crisis  rally  in  FayettevUle,  has  been 
authorized  to  spark  a  broadbased  campaign 
toward  national  energy  reform. 

Citizens  from  throughout  the  valley  gave 
loud  approval  to  a  resolution  speUing  out 
action  on  the  energy  front. 

It  lists  several  goals  for  work  by  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  formed  Jointly  by  the  Elk 
River  and  Upper  Duck  River  Development  As- 
sociations. 

These  range  from  a  call  for  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  type  agency  that  would  es- 
tablish a  "yardstick  "  for  oil  production  to  a 
request  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
prosecute  vigorously  Us  antitrust  complaint 
against  eight  major  oil  companies. 

It  further  calls  on  TVA  to  uphold  Us  role 
as  a  public  power  "yardstick"  agency  and  for 
the  government  aot  to  "hand  over  to  big 
syndicates"  Us  nuclear  production  processes. 

The  resolution  was  prepared  by  a  special 
resolutions  committee  made  up  of  Morris  L. 
Simon,  publisher  of  The  TuUahoma  News, 
Joe  Sir,  Fayettevllle  merchant  who  presided 
at  the  raUy,  James  Record,  Huntsvllle,  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  steering  committee,  and 
Maynard  Layman,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally. 

Roy  Tlpps.  Winchester,  the  Franklin 
County  register  of  deeds  and  long-time 
ERDA  official,  read  the  resolution  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Here  Is  the  resolution  text: 

"The  welfare  of  citizens  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  nation  Is  being  threatened 
by  shortages  of  energy  supplies — oil,  natural 
gas  and  coal — and  abnormal  price  Increases. 

"What  has  occurred  and  Is  taking  place 
gives  cause  for  the  American  people  to  be 
concerned  about  activities  both  of  Federal 
agencies  and  multi-national  oil  companies — 
activities  which  appear  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

"While     the     m»ny     endure     tribulations 


brought  on  by  shortages  and  higher  prices,  a 
handful  of  oil  companies  enjoy  huge  in- 
creases m  their  profits;  a  paradox  for  which 
the  people  deserve  an  explanation. 

■  Our  people  have  demonstrated  they  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  during  this  energy  crisis, 
but  they  should  not  have  to  tolerate  suffer- 
ing caused  from  the  desire  of  anyone  to  reap 
bigger  profits. 

"And  the  people  are  rightfully  Indignant 
at  any  forces  which  would  erode  the  Ameri- 
can economy  for  selfish  benefit  diu-lng  an 
emergency  when  all  should  be  willing  to  sac- 
rifice. 

"Our  people  are  excited,  confused,  per- 
plexed, disconcerted  and  demoralized  by  dire 
predictions  and  warnings  from  both  the  oil 
Industry  and  government  energy  officials. 

■'The  time  Is  upon  us  to  seek  answers,  to 
oppose  bureaucratic  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  to  right  wrongs  and  abuses. 

"To  that  end,  concerned  citizens  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  are  assembled  in  Fayette- 
vllle, Tennessee,  upon  the  call  of  the  Citizens 
Energy  Committee,  to  launch  an  effort  lead- 
ing to  determination  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  crisis  and  to  advocate  measures  which 
may  alleviate  conditions  that  are  destructive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

"Now  therefore: 

"Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Citizens  Energy 
Committee  call  on  the  Congress  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government  to  take  appro- 
priate action: 

"To  obtain  the  facts  on  all  phases  of  oil 
Industrys  activities  and  any  related  govern- 
mental activates. 

"To  Investigate  whether  control  of  major 
portions  of  the  coal  resources  by  a  few  giant 
energy  conglomerates  are  responsible  for  in- 
appropriate price  Increases  and  sporadic 
shortages,  which  have  been  cited  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  factors  in  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  TVA  power. 

"To  call  upon  the  TVA  to  hold  fast  to  its 
historic  mandate  for  establishing  a  "yard- 
stick" for  electric  power  production. 

"To  Initiate  a  "yardstick"  for  gas  and  oil 
production,  giving  consideration  to  a  TVA- 
type  agency  which  would  establish  costs  by 
exploration  and  production  on  public  lands'. 

"To  make  sure  that  the  government  does 
not  hand  over  to  big  syndicates  nuclear  pro- 
duction processes  for  which  the  government 
has  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars— 
and  which — could  guarantee  us  lower  power 
rates  a  decade  from  now. 

"To  compel  antitrust  actions  in  all  cases 
where  evidence  spears  of  monopolistic 
practices. 

"To  guard  the  pubhc  interest  by  making 
sure  that  Federal  Trade  Commission  prose- 
cutes vigorously  its  antitrust  complaint 
against  eight  major  oU  firms  untU  Justice  Is 
served. 

"To  consider  whether  the  people's  Interests 
are  adversely  affected  when  a  single  oil  com- 
pany controls  petroleum  from  the  oil  well  to 
the  gasoline  station— production,  refinUig, 
transportation  and  marketing. 

"To  require  that  the  oil  companies  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

"Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Citizens  Energy 
Committee  actively  and  vigorously  support 
all  efforts  to  identify  and  develop  alternate 
energy  sources. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  committee  sup- 
port all  efforts  for  conservation  of  fuel  and 
seek  to  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
citizens. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Citizens  Energy 
Committee  support  reasonable  measures  to 
protect  our  environment. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Citizens  Energy 
Committee  urge  citizens  in  other  areas  of  the 
nation  to  organize  groups  with  similar 
objectives. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  assembly 
direct  the  Citizens  Energy  Committee  to 
make  known  these  petitions  and  determina- 
tions to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Comml«slon,  the  Federal  Power 
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Commission  and  any  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials and  agencies. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Citizens 
Energy  Committee  take  whatever  other  steps 
it  deems  proper  to  effectuate  this  resolution." 


IS  NO  ONE  LEFT  TO  PLAY  TAPS? 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  worried  for  some  time  that  in  try- 
ing to  find  answers  to  our  country's 
many  and  varied  problems,  we  have  been 
traveling  down  an  ill-advi.sed  road  to 
more  and  more  big  Government.  As  a 
result  the  American  people  have  been 
paving  mo'-e.  enjoying  it  less,  and  we  are 
.'^':ill  confronted  v/ith  the  same  basic 
pi'oblemo. 

I  submit  to  my  colleague>  in  the  Con- 
press  that  big  Government,  along  with 
punitive  and  arbitraiT  Government  regu- 
lations, dees  not  an?;wer  problems,  it 
creates  them.  In  this  regard.  Dr.  Eugene 
C.  Jarus  of  Ellsworth.  Kans  .  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Salina 
Journal  that  I  think  inerits  the  attention 
of  my  colleague?.  I  .submit  this  articl:> 
because  it  contains  food  for  thought  to 
those  who  clair-  "government"  is  a 
source  of  money,  jobs,  goods,  services, 
and  just  recently  even  fuel  and  energy: 

[From  the  Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal] 
Is  No  One  Left  To  Pi..\r  Taps? 

Sir:  It  Is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no 
.senators  or  representatives  left  in  the  United 
States  Congress  to  play  taps  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
bliiine  the  Arabs,  Israelis,  government  or  the 
oil  Industry  for  the  so-called  energy  crl.sls, 
but  It  Is  readily  apparent  from  the  line  of 
questioning  of  last  week:'s  Sei.ate  investi- 
gating committee  that  the  oil  industry  will 
be  hung  with  the  blame. 

Before  this  drama  comes  to  Its  final  con- 
clusion It  will  be  amazing  if  the  oil  industry 
does  not  end  up  with  such  stringent  federal 
controls  as  to  render  them  ineffective  in  the 
future;  thus  another  step  will  be  taken  by 
the  government  in  its  long  march  to  end 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

There  are  the  Nader  types  who  claim  this 
is  progress,  but  It  Is  in  reality  a  march  to 
slavery.  My  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
lured  by  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  reward 
offered  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 
This  is  the  system  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try the  greatest  on  earth.  We  never  receive 
anything  for  nothing  and  we  must  pay  a 
price  for  every  benellt  we  gain.  When  the 
unproductive  government  is  Involved  this 
price  we  pay  is  part  of  our  freedom  because 
we  as  slaves  must  support  our  government 
master  as  well  as  ourselves. 

My  profession  and  the  medical  profession 
will  soon  be  lured  Into  t'ne  governmental 
orbit  by  such  plans  as  the  experimental 
Health  Maintenance  Organization.  We  won't 
call  the  plan  foclall?ed  medicine  because  of 
the  sad  experience  with  these  plans  In  other 
countries.  The  word  l.s  too  unpalatable  here. 
But  it  will  evolve  Into  the  same  end  product. 

According  to  the  January  21st  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  the  biggest  objection 
to  these  pilot  plans  is  that  this  treatment  is 
too  Impersonal,  that  you  may  see  a  different 
doctor  every  time  you  use  the  organization's 
services.  Now  the  bureaucrats  didn't  think 
you'd    mind    surrendering    the    freedom    of 
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choice  over  w^ho  treats  you  as  long  as  the 
government  was  sponsoring  the  program. 

Who  Is  going  to  get  to  pay  for  these  gov- 
ernmentally  enforced  programs?  You  can  bet 
the  employer  is  going  to  get  to  pay  more  than 
his  fair  share.  This  will  be  In  addition  to  an 
already  oppressive  Social  Security  tax  that 
will  soon  rival  your  Income  tax  in  magnitude 
and  will  force  more  employers  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  is  the  same  Social  Security  system. 
Incidentally,  that  started  quite  Innocently 
in  the  30's  and  has  since  grown  Into  a  Go- 
liath. In  either  event,  as  the  government  in- 
tervenes more  completely  in  our  lives,  the 
free  enterprise  system's  coffin  lid  will  be  more 
tightly  closed. 

There  are  those  In  my  profession  and 
everyone  else's  profession,  business  or  trade, 
who  will  rush  to  the  trough  to  get  their 
share  of  the  government  pie  not  realizing 
that  they  are  selling  their  souls  to  the  glut- 
tonous gobbling  government  store. 

Perhaps  we  can  all  celebrate  our  country's 
bi-centennlal  by  asking  our  comer  commis- 
sar if  we  can  go  to  the  store  to  receive  out 
tube  of  tooth  paste.  Now  we  aren't  going  to 
call  our  brand  of  socialism  communism; 
we're  too  refined  for  that.  But  in  it's  ultimate 
evolutionary  proce.ss  will  It  be  any  different? 
Is  there  no  one  left  to  play  taps? 

Eugene  C.  Jarus,  D.D.S. 
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DANGERS  OF  EXTREMISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  Chicago's  WGN  Radio  and 
TV.  carried  on  their  February  25  broad- 
cp.^t,  is  a  very  practical  oi'tlook  on  the 
temptation  to  overreact  to  the  critical 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  very  effective  commentary'  on 
the  present  movement  that  is  felt  in  the 
Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

D.^-GEas  OF  Extremism 

There  is  the  temptation,  when  facing  a:i 
extremely  critical  situation,  to  propose  an 
equally  radical  solution.  There  is  an  often- 
eafv  acceptance  nf  radical  response  when 
frustration  appears  to  be  unending.  Extreme 
solutions  can,  however,  make  matters  worse 
rather  than  better. 

This  country  is  faced  with  two  economic 
extremes,  pressure  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  inflation  and  recession,  operating  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  energy-  front,  the  solu- 
tions offered  are  as  extreme,  at  their  out- 
side, as  are  the  differences  between  reces- 
slo:a  and  Inflatio;:.  At  one  end  of  the  scale, 
one  can  Imagine  socialization  or  natlonal- 
iz.^.tlon  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  on  whole, 
from  the  well  to  your  car's  gas  tank,  or  at 
any  place  along  the  way.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, there  Is  full,  uncontrolled  laissez- 
faire  for  the  petroleum  Industry,  letting  the 
oil  compaiiles  do  whatever  they  claim  they 
must  to  overcome  the  present  shortages  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  other  products. 
Neither  extreme,  of  course,  offers  any  assur- 
ance of  a  real  solution. 

Just  as  we  must  guard  against  accepting 
extreme  solutions,  we  must  be  wary  of  ex- 
tremism In  our  political  life.  Should  our 
prese:it  economic  and  energy  discomforts  be 
still  further  ager.wated  over  the  next  two 
years,  tbls  nation  might  be  susceptible  to 
a  presidential  candidate  or  party  platform 
which  smacks  of  deliverance  at  the  hands 
of  a  shining  knight  on  a  white  horse. 


We  feel,  very  sincerely,  that  extremism  can 
breed  extremism.  If  we  move  to  one  of  the 
economic  extremes,  or  If  we  accept  one  of  the 
extreme  solutions  possible  In  the  oil  short- 
age ...  we  might  be  only  too  willing  and 
only  too  frtistrated  ...  to  accept  political 
extreme  .  .  .  and  with  It,  the  loss  of  democ- 
racy and  personal  liberty. 


BIG   LABOR   FINANCING   CERTAIN 
POLITICAL  CANDIDATES 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  recently  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  concerning  the  major 
financial  effort  by  big  labor  this  year  to 
bankroll  certain  poMtical  candidates. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  faced  with 
questions  about  the  harmful  effects  of 
ing  money  in  congressional  races,  I  be- 
lieve this  article  should  be  interesting  for 
all  my  colleagues: 

Unions'  "Bigcest  Dkive  E\-er"  for  Ousting 
Republicans 

Hal  Habbolth,  Pla. — Organized  labor's  1974 
political  drive — aimed  at  forcing  President 
Nixon  out  of  ofSce  and  getting  more  Demo- 
crats elected  to  Congress  next  autumn — is 
shaping  up  as  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
ambitious    ever    attempted    by    unions. 

That  Is  the  consensus  among  top  union 
cf. -lals  here  fcr  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  February   18-28. 

The  political  strategy,  already  in  motion, 
will  move  along  side  by  side  "with  labor's 
efforts  to  win  extra-large  pay  boosts  this  year. 
Tie  executive  councU  on  February  21  dec- 
lared that  workers  are  entitled  to" wage  in- 
creases m  1974  that  would  match  the  rise  in 
living  costs  and  gains  In  productivity.  Coun- 
cil economic  experts  say  this  adds  up  to  pay 
boosts  of  about  12  per  ceiit. 

WATS    AND    MEANS 

Sparking  the  political  maneuvering  are  the 
national  staffs  of  the  big  labor  federation 
a. id  separate  committees  of  many  unions 
both  inside  and  outside  the  AFI^CIO. 

Explanations  of  how  these  groups  will  cam- 
paign were  given  by  labor  insiders  In  talks 
with  members  of  the  staff  of  "U.S.  News  & 
World    Report." 

Cash  contributions  from  union  members, 
to  be  passed  along  to  favored  candidates,  will 
exceed  those  for  previous  years,  ofQclals  pre- 
dict, on  the  basis  of  early  coUectlons. 

Campaign  literature  will  fiow  out  in  huge 
quantities.  The  flood  has  started,  with  dis- 
tribution of  4  million  leanets  calling  for  the 
resignation   or    Impeachment   of   Mr.   Nixon. 

Although  use  of  union  dues  to  back  par- 
ticular candidates  Is  Illegal,  money  can  be 
spent  for  moves  such  as  leaflet  distribution 
that  are  described   as   'educational  efforts." 

Manpower  supplied  by  unions  to  aid  can- 
didates, leaders  tay.  will"  be  far  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  a  new  move,  thousands  of 
rank-and-file  members  are  being  trained  in 
political  techniques  to  augment  the  regular 
union  staffers. 

The  vote-getting  drive  this  time  wlU  be 
aimed  beyond  the  union  membership  to  the 
general  public. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  four  major  goals  for  thla 
year's  political  efforts. 

1.  Impeach  or  force  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

2.  Elect  enough  friendly  candidates  to 
Congress  to  guarantee  that  any  presidential 
veto  of  legislation  can  be  overridden  by  the 
required  two-thirds  vote. 
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3.  End  all  wage  and  price  controls  by  April 
30,  when  the  present  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  expires. 

4.  Push  through  the  present  Congress 
various  prolabor  measures  that  were  blocked 
last  year. 

To  accomplish  that  program,  George 
Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  and  the  council 
are  reorganizing  their  national  and  regional 
staffs.  City  and  State  AFIj-CIO  councils  are 
to  get  more  assistance  from  Washington 
headquarters  on  political  matters. 
SIGNS   or   strccEss 

Union  leaders  talk  of  "the  start  of  a 
Democratic  landslide"  when  they  discuss  re- 
cent special  congressional  elections  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan,  where  the  Etemocratic 
nominees  captured  normally  Republican 
seats. 

Several  political  directors  of  AFL-CIO  affil- 
iates said  these  victories  indicate  that  labor 
must  expand  its  1974  efforts  In  congressional 
races.  Chief  "target"  districts  have  been  those 
where  the  Incumbent  Congressman  won  with 
55  per  cent  of  the  vote  or  less  in  1972  These 
are  considered  the  "marginal"  districts,  easi- 
est to  capture. 

"We're  raising  our  sights,"  said  an  oflBcial  of 
one  union.  "There's  obviously  a  better  chance 
now  to  knock  off  many  more  Republicans. 
The  early  special  elections — especially  the  one 
In  Michigan — proved  that." 

Robert  Gibson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
minols  AFL-CIO.  put  it  this  way: 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I'd  have  said  the 
Democrats  stood  to  gain  only  one  seat  In  my 
State.  N'ow,  after  the  Michigan  election, 
e.-ery  Republican  Congressman  is  In  danger. 

"At  a  minimum,  we'll  gain  four  Illinois 
seats  in  Congress.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  Democrats  quit  fighting  each  other  after 
the  primaries  and  mount  positive  cam- 
paigns." 

The  upset  victory  of  Democrat  Richard 
Vander  Veen  In  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford's 
former  district  in  Michigan  came  with  strong 
labor  support. 

AFL-CIO  unions  also  saw  a  union  victory 
In  an  earlier  Pennsylvania  special  congres- 
sional election,  despite  the  thinness  of  the 
victory  margin  of  the  Democratic  nominee. 

Albert  J.  Zack,  APL-CIO's  official  spokes- 
man, said  the  Republican  vote  In  Pennsylva- 
nia's election  ran  18  per  cent  behind,  and  in 
Michigan.  19  per  cent  l)ehlnd  that  of  1972. 

Mr.  Zack  reported  that  the  goal  for  the 
November  election  set  by  AFL-CIO's  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  (COPE)  "Is 
a  net  gain  of  seven  friends  In  the  Senate 
and  23  in  the  House."  That,  he  said,  would 
Insure  the  "vetoproor'  Congress  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  seeking. 

At  COPE  planning  sessions  here,  the  poll*-- 
Ical  directors  of  affiliated  unions  were 
advised  repeatedly  to  emphasize  economic 
problems  in  their  campaigns.  Unemployment, 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  higher  Interest  rates 
and  similar  "gut"  Issues  are  to  be  stressed. 

ONE  LABOR  RESPON'SE 

Union  leaders  said  they  are  encouraged  by 
results  of  a  poll  taken  by  the  Machinists 
Union  among  its  900.000  members  in  the 
US. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  those  responding 
said  President  Nixon  "should  resign  for  the 
good  of  the  country."  In  addition.  23.2  per 
cent  voted  "Yes"  on  a  question  as  to  whether 
"Congress  should  move  to  Impeach  the  Presi- 
dent so  the  Senate  can  conduct  a  trial." 

BACKING  CANOniATES 

Several  unions  say  their  efforts  this  year 
win  put  more  emphasis  on  appeals  to  the 
general  public  than  in  past  years,  when 
efforts  were  aimed  chiefly  at  union  members. 

"Our  money  and  manpower  are  better 
spent."  one  strategist  said,  "in  beefing  up  the 
campaign  capabUltles  of  candidates  rather 
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than  printing  endorsemeiit  lists  to  give  to 
our  own  people." 

The  strategy  of  tha  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  for  example,  is  taking 
that  line.  CWA.  which  represents  telephone- 
industry  employes  in  the  majority  of  States, 
wiU  conduct  its  most  ambitious  pwUtlcal- 
actlon  drive  this  year,  officials  said.  It  wCl  be 
directed  at  voters  generally. 

About  50  congressio-al  districts  are  to  be 
CWA  targets.  Aside  from  some  $500,000  it 
hopes  to  raise  from  its  members  for  contri- 
butions to  candidates,  this  union  will  supply 
candidates  with  telephone  "banks"  manned 
by  its  trained  telephone  workers. 

OTHZH  EECROITEKS 

Also  going  U\  heavily  for  rank-and-file 
political  volunteers  is  the  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employes  Union.  That  organiza- 
tion Is  training  about  1.000  political  experts 
In  more  than  20  States  for  the  upcoming 
campaigns,  according  to  William  B.  Welsh, 
who  heads  the  union's  political  and  legisla- 
tive activities. 

Jerry  Wurf,  president  of  this  public- 
employe  union,  reportefl  that  the  early 
response  from  members  indicates  that  a  big- 
scale  political  campaign  will  be  waged  this 
year  bv  labor. 

"People  are  scared."  Mr.  Wnrt  said.  "They 
feel  strongly  that  this  nation  Is  in  very 
serious  trouble  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally." 

Members  of  the  Machliflsts  Union  also  are 
.showing  great  Interest  In  the  1974  campaign, 
v.-ith  heavv  early  contributions.  So  reported 
WUllam  J.  Holayter.  director  of  the 
Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political  League. 
Officials  expect  that  voluntary  contributions 
will  surpass  the  Machinists'  1971  record  high 
of  S590.000. 

The  Paln+ers  Union  also  expects  "to  put 
out  our  greatest  effort  ever  In  this  year's 
campaign."  according  to  its  president. 
S.  Prank  Rsftery. 

Another  AFL-CIO  group  that  Is  beefing 
up  its  political  crews  is  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  The  union  hopes  to  raise 
as  much  as  $750,000  in  New  York  State  for 
contributions  to  congressional  and  legisla- 
tive campaigns. 
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NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE  BEGINNING 
TO  SHO'W  IMPROVEMENT 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEOBCSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVFS 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  regrets  upon  learning 
of  the  decision  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Washington  not  to  return  to  the  94th 
Congress.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
JtniA  Butler  Hansen  will  be  missed.  Any 
Member  of  thi.s  body  who  retires  after  16 
years  of  service  here  will  be  missed,  but 
this  unique  ladj-  will  be  mi.ssed  more  than 
most.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Nation 
is  richer  for  her  service,  especially  as  a 
result  of  her  chairmanship  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
where  she  has  displayed  her  intelligence, 
legislative  skill,  devotion  and  dedication. 
I  extend  to  thLs  lovely  lady  every  good 
wish  for  her  retirement  years,  and  I  ex- 
tend sentiments  of  "good  luck"  to  her 
successor,  whomever  that  might  be.  The 
person  who  is  elected  to  serve  from  the 
Third  District  of  Washington  will  be  fol- 
lowing an  extremely  tough  act. 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIN'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaij,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  know,  over  the  weekend  pos- 
tal rates  went  up  again.  V/hile  nobody, 
mj-self  included,  enjoys  paying  more  to 
mail  a  letter.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
that  more  of  the  Postal  Service  be  looked 
at — both  in  light  of  our  overall  economy 
and  the  mandate  which  the  Congress 
E^ave  the  Postal  Service  less  than  3  years 
ago  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Over  the  pa3t  few  decades,  all  prices 
have  taken  off.  In  1934,  for  example, 
center  cut  pork  chops  were  selling  for 
17  cents  a  pound  in  Omaha;  today  si. 99 
is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  Meat  and  every 
other  commodity  has  gone  up  as  well  as 
labor  costs— v,hich  incidentary  account 
for  about  85  percent  of  tlie  Postal  Serv- 
ice's operating  costs.  I  be'.ieve  that,  wlaile 
nobody  wants  to  pay  any  more  than  they 
have  to — for  a  stamp  or  anything  eL^e — 
people  do  understand  that  rising  prices 
have  been  a  fact  of  life  in  recent  times. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  postal  costs 
and  postal  rates,  like  other  things,  have 
risen? 

Despite  these  cost  increases,  the  Postal 
Service  made  a  conscious  effort  to  con- 
trol costs  and  avoid  raisin r  postal  rates.  I 
believe  they  have  been  partially  success- 
ful in  this  since,  although  the  costs  of 
many  products,  services,  and  salaries 
have  literally  skyrocketed  lately,  this  is 
the  first  general  postal  rate  increa-se  in 
neariy  3  years.  In  fact,  a  rate  increase 
planned  for  January  1973  was  deferred 
until  now. 

In  the  area  of  service,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  been  meeting  and  bettering  its 
service  standards  consistently.  By  Christ- 
mas Eve  1973,  all  post  ofiBces  reported 
they  were  clear  of  mail  and  it  was.  mail- 
wise,  the  best  Christmas  ever — despite 
the  obvious  problems  created  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  For  example,  with  each  1 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a  gallon  of 
fuel,  the  Postal  Service's  annual  costs 
are  increased  by  more  than  $1  million. 
These  costs,  coupled  with  a  general  un- 
availability of  fuel  and  a  curtailment  bv 
the  airlines  of  key,  mall- carrying  flights, 
have  made  the  Postal  Sernce's  iob 
doubly  difficult. 

Certainly  It  is  possible  to  point  to  iso- 
lated instances  of  mail  delay  and  mis- 
handling, just  as  it  is  possible  to  sit 
down  with  one's  daily  newspaper  and 
pick  out  typographical  errors,  but  these 
are  the  exception  whereas  once  they  were 
the  rule.  For  years  before  postal  reorga- 
nization, it  was  not  uncommon  for  mail 
to  be  delayed,  misrouted.  or  not  delivered 
and  I  sometimes  think  those  who  speak 
of  the  "good  old  days"  of  the  mail  ser\- 
ice  have  forgotten  about  the  last  10  or 
15  years  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  about  the  ever  increasing  volume 
of  mail  to  be  handled. 

People  seem  to  forget  that  the  Postal 
Service  as  such  has  only  been  In  exist- 
ence for  a  few  years,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  overcoming  decades  of  inadequate  fa- 
cilities, outmoded  machinery,  and  op- 
erational concepts  is  one  which  cannot 
be  solved  overnight. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  1972-73  annual 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  will 
evidence  that  major  strides  toward  effl- 
ciences  and  economies  have  been  made 
by  the  2-year-old  Postal  Service.  During 
its  first  year  of  operation,  its  net  loss 
was  $175  million.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  that  loss  was  reduced  to  $13  mil- 
lion. The  volume  of  mail  delivered  dur- 
ing the  year  rose  to  a  new  peak  of  89.7 
billion  pieces,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ductivity of  postal  employees  increased 
by  6.4  percent  for  the  year.  These  im- 
provements were  accomplished  in  a  post 
office  system  glutted  with  mail  handling 
plants  60,  70,  and  even  80  years  old.  The 
postal  system  has  more  than  30  process- 
ing centers  constructed  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  300  have  been  in 
service  since  before  World  War  I.  These 
are  not  minor  offices  in  sparsely  pop- 
ulated aress,  but  large  offices  such  as 
Memphis— 18S5,  Brooklyn— 1892,  San 
Francisco — 1905  and  Atlanta — 1910. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  much  has 
been  done  in  these  brief  2  years  since 
reoi'ganizr'tion. 

One  of  the  ways  the  Postal  Service  is 
turning  the  system  arovmd  is  through  a 
campaign  of  instruction  and  education 
of  present  and  future  mail  users.  In  an 
effort  to  teach  young  mail  users  about 
the  mails,  the  Postal  Service  just  pub- 
lished a  24-page  workbook  which  con- 
tains stories,  information,  and  facts  for 
elementary  schoolchildren.  ^The  work- 
book employs  puzzles,  cutouts  and 
games,  and  two  pages  of  United  States 
posti^ge  stamps  for  coloring  purposes.  All 
of  these  are  used  to  develop  children's 
skills  and  their  knowledge  of  not  jiist  the 
postal  system,  but  also  our  Nation's  his- 
tory and  geography. 

An  educational  kit  is  being  distributed 
upon  request  to  schools  by  local  post- 
masters. In  addition  to  the  workbook,  the 
kit  contains  a  teacher's  guide  that  sug- 
gests other  learning  projects;  a  classroom 
poster  that  depicts  the  process  through 
which  a  letter  arrives  at  its  destination; 
bookmarks  that  feature  American  themes 
as  told  through  stamps;  and  "jimior 
postman"  cards  that  remind  youngsters 
of  good  mailing  practices. 

The  costs  of  printing  and  all  attendant 
costs,  such  as  production  and  collating 
will  total  approximately  $450,000.  Some 
5  million  children  will  receive  the  ma- 
terials at  a  cost  of  about  9^2  cents  each. 
The  total  cost  of  this  program  represents 
a  mere  five-thousandths  of  1  percent  of 
the  Postal  Service's  total  operating  reve- 
nue. 

Yet  recently,  this  and  other  Initiatives 
on  the  part  of  the  Postal  Service  have 
been  criticized  basically  because  they  are 
new  and  innovative — ^notwithstanding 
their  good  impact. 

Some  folks  want  to  return  to  the  days 
of  17  cents  a  poimd  pork  chops  when  mail 
volume  was  21  billion  pieces  per  year  as 
opposed  to  90  billion  pieces  a  year  today. 
But  since  we  are  not  there  and  it  is  not 
foreseeable  that  we  will  be  there  In  the 
near  future,  I  suggest  we  live  in  the  pres- 
ent. As  far  as  the  Postal  Service  is  con- 
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cemed,  they  tell  me  they  want  to  render 
the  very  best  service  they  can  at,  reason- 
able cost.  We  can  help  them  with  our 
constructive  criticism  but  it  must  be 
based  on  today's  world  and  not  the  by- 
gone days  of  the  17-cent  pork  chop  or  the 
million  dollar  postal  pork  barrel. 


FUTURES  SHOCK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  in  Barron's 
concerning  H.R.  11955.  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act.  J-s  v-q 
will  likely  be  deciding  on  this  measure 
shortly,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  become 
fu'ily  acquainted  with  its  far  reaching 
ramifications.  This  article  raises  some 
excellent  points  regarding  the  bill's  ulti- 
mate effects  on  the  commodities  industrj' 
and  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  recom- 
mend it  for  my  colleagues'  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  article  follows: 

Futures    Shock:     A    Legislative    Threat 
Looms  to  Commodities  Tkadinc 

Commodities  markets  have  long  served 
the  economic  needi  of  farmers,  processori 
and  consumers  without  the  dubious  benefit 
of  close  government  supervision.  But  W%gh- 
Ington  has  chosen  futures  trading  as  an  all- 
purpose  scapegoat  for  soaring  food  prices. 
And  within  the  next  few  days,  the  power- 
ful House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  re- 
port out  H.R.  11955,  a  measure  that  would 
impose  full-scale  federal  regulation. 

With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  industry 
spokesmen  testifying  against  the  bill  made  a 
deplorably  weak  case — while  objecting  to  this 
or  that  provision,  most  were  willing  to  accept 
it  in  principle  as  something  they  could  "live 
with"  (shades  of  Wall  Street!) .  As  It  happens, 
the  most  forceful  and  effective  opponent  to 
emerge  is  Congressman  Steven  D.  S5Tnins  (R., 
Idaho),  who  warned  flatly:  "Unless  the  in- 
dustry exerts  enormous  pressure  to  halt  this 
legislation,  the  freedom  that  made  the  fu- 
tures system  the  remarkable  success  it  is  n-;il 
soon  be  lost." 

By  contrast,  advocates  of  H.R.  11955  have 
mobilized  some  Senatorial  big  guns — George 
McGovern  (D.,  S.D.),  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.. 
Minn.)  pnd  Philip  Hart  (D.  Mich.),  among 
others.  These  worthies  admit  they  have  no 
real  evidence  of  hanky-panky.  For  example, 
when  Senator  McGovem  Introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  stricter  controls  on  futures  trad- 
ing, he  alleged  food  price  increases  "were 
speculation."  Subsequently,  hr  backed  off, 
saying:  "I've  had  to  eat  crow  on  chat  one." 

Senator  Humphrey  Is  eo.ually  ambivalent 
and  determined.  "I'm  not  saying  there  has 
been  any  nefarious  activity."  he  says.  "Don't 
get  me  wrong  about  that.  I'm  Just  saying  the 
market  as  It  is  today  Isn't  structured  to  pre- 
vent wrongdoings.  It's  like  a  time  bomb" 

Such  "reasoning."  if  one  may  call  It  that, 
rests  on  the  premise  that  regulation  Is  an  in- 
fallible cure-all  for  the  presumed  Ills  of  the 
market.  Indeed,  some  Influential  legislators 
are  iTglng  establishment  of  an  organization 
like  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission. 
The  logic  of  this  position  is  hard  to  grasp, 
inasmuch  as  the  self-policing  commodities 
trade  during  its  100-odd  years  of  existence 
has  suffered  no  major  scandals — surely  noth- 
ing remotely  resembling  such  disastrous 
frauds  as  Equity  Funding  and  Four  Season 
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Nursing  Homes,  both  of  which  the  SEC  has 
failed  to  prevent 

Nonetheless.  H.R.  11955  calls  for  the  for- 
mation of  .1  flve-man  Commodity  F\itures 
Trading  Commission  iCPTC).  which  woiUd 
be  granted  sweeping  policy  and  police  pow- 
ers under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  openers,  the  commission  is 
to  be  given  authority  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion and  number  of  commodities  delivery 
points.  This  is  an  immensely  complex  task, 
best  left  to  the  exchanges.  "Wheat  delivered 
in  Chicago  is  more  valuable  than  wheat  de- 
livered in  Des  Moines."  notes  Rep.  Sjinins. 
Thus,  In  cases  where  multiple  deliven-  points 
are  specified,  there  are  also  provisions  for 
discounts  to  offset  transportation  differen- 
tials and  the  like.  An  inexperienced  commis- 
sion could  easily  gum  up  the  works.  How- 
ever, with  every  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  bucking  for  delivery 
points  In  his  constituency,  the  Issue  has  Ir- 
resistible political  appeal. 

The  question  of  how  much  daily  trading 
a  floor  broker  can  undertake  for  his  o-An  and 
a  customer's  account  is  also  bein<^  turned 
over  to  the  CFTC.  The  presumption,  along  the 
Potomac  at  ai.y  rate,  is  that  commission 
merchants  are  robbing  the  public  blind  by 
eiiecuting  orders  to  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  the  clients.  A  look  at  the  record, 
however,  discloses  extremely  few  documented 
instances  of  such  abuse.  Moreover,  those  In 
the  pits  are  already  under  strict  control  by 
the  exchanges.  Since  all  orders  for  customers 
and  futures  commission  merchants  are  dated 
and  time-stamped,  it's  a  simple  master  to 
monitor  such  activities.  In  addition,  any  hob- 
bling of  floor  brokers  would  inevitablv  re- 
duce market  liquidity — as  Investors  :n  securi- 
ties have  learned  the  hard  way.  Floor  men's 
in-and-out  trades  are  an  important  prop. 
Without  them,  trading  would  be  dominated 
by  commercial  hedgers—with  consequently 
wider  price  swings. 

The  CFTC  also  is  to  be  granted  sweeping 
Injunctive  powers,  permitting  it  to  close 
down  anyone  who  "has  enjraged.  Is  engag- 
ing, or  Is  about  to  engage"  in  any  act  that 
would  violate  the  law.  Injunctions  could  be 
Issued  whenever  a  market  or  an  Individual 
was  in  a  position  "to  effectuate  a  squeeze  or 
corner  or  otherv.ise  restrain  trading."  Thus 
the  mere  capacity  to  do  "wrong"  would  be 
enough  to  bring  on  the  feds— a  provision 
which  on  the  face  of  It  strikes  us  an  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Another  dismaying  p.'ovlslon  is  that  all 
futures  markets  would  have  to  be  licensed,  a 
key  requirement  being  to  demonstrate  that 
specific  contracts  serve  an  economic  purpose. 
Obviously  (though  perhaps  not  to  lawmak- 
ers) the  best  test  is  success  or  faUure  In  the 
marketplace.  To  illustrate,  advances  m  refrig- 
eration have  greatlv  Increased  the  trading 
roster  of  commodities  once  considered  per- 
ishable, whereas  an  attempt  to  launch  a  mar- 
ket  in  turkey  futures  a  few  years  back  was  a 
dismal  flop. 

More  alarming,  H.R.  11955  has  a  section 
describing  circumstances  in  which  the  pro- 
posed commission  could  seize  control  of  the 
futures  industry.  To  wit:  "Whenever  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  deliver- 
able supplies,  the  number  of  open  contracts 
the  relative  size  of  Individual  traders'  posi- 
tions, tho  amount  and  direction  of  price 
movements  in  cash  and  futures  markets,  the 
impact  of  government  edicts  and  regulations 
.  .  or  any  other  such  market  factor  that 
creates  a  condition  which  threatens  orderly 
trading." 

In  other  words,  the  commission  Itself, 
rather  than  free  market  forces,  would  decide 
when  the  number  of  open  contracts  is  cor- 
rect, when  traders'  positions  are  balanced, 
whether  csish  and/or  futures  prices  are  mov- 
ing In  the  right  direction.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  objective  yardsticks  fcr  determin- 
ing these  conditions,  and  the  CFTC  would 
have    to   make   subjective   judgments  as   to 
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when,  it  had  the  right  and  duty  to  intervene 
in  trading. 

Such  a  body  could  also  direct  markets  In 
so-called  "marlcet  emergencies."  These  are 
defined  as:  '•.  .  .  Significant  Intervention  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  futures  market, 
war  or  other  national  emergency,  price  con- 
trols, export  embargoes,  or  any  other  signifi- 
cant disruption  of  normal  conunerclal  pro- 
cesses which  can  reasonably  be  deemed  to 
affect  futures  transactions." 

This  proviso  gives  the  proposed  commis- 
sion immediate  Justification  to  control  the 
commodity  futures  industry.  It  could,  for 
example,  extend  the  expiration  date  of  con- 
tracts, limit  trading,  alter  delivery  dates  and 
even  suspend  trading. 

Other  features  of  H.R.  11955  are  equally 
disturbing:  there  are,  for  example,  no  com- 
pelling reasons  for  continuing  the  ban  on 
commodities  options  trading  or  extending 
bureaucracy's  reach  to  such  previously  un- 
regulated International  commodities  as  cocoa, 
coffee,  copper,  silver  and  sugar  But  proposals 
that  go  for  the  Jugular  of  a  viable  free  mar- 
ket are  pi  tentlally  more  disruptive. 

Commodities  producers,  processors  and 
purchasers  need  to  protect  their  interests  In 
what  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  shortage  econ- 
omy. To  illustrate,  by  buying  a  wheat  con- 
tract, a  baker  can  guard  against  a  sudden 
Jump  in  his  raw  materials  costs  Likewise,  by 
selling  a  ^-ontract  specifying  future  delivery 
of  wheat  at  an  agreed-upon  price,  a  farmer 
can  assure  himself  of  a  profit  even  if  the 
cash  market  declines  when  he  harvests  his 
crop. 

Farm  commodities  traditionally  have  domi- 
nated futures  markets.  But  virtually  any- 
thing subject  to  volatile  price  swings  can  be- 
come a  candidate  for  trading.  No  contract 
would  be  viable,  however,  without  participa- 
tion of  individuals  whose  w^llllngness  to  spec- 
ulate en  fulxire  price  trends  gives  com- 
modities markets  liquidity. 

On  the  who'.e.  participants  get  a  far  fairer 
shake  than  i:i  securities  markets.  Inside  in- 
formation Is  rare.  Most  projections  on  supply 
and  demend  are  Issued  by  federal  agencies, 
and  all  players  have  access  to  the  same  score- 
boards. 

It  Is  tempting  for  harried  Congressmen  to 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  sinister  forces 
are  engaged  in  widespread  manipulation.  The 
fact  is.  however,  the  price  gj-rations  of  last 
summer  and  beyond  were  largely  attributable 
to  shortages  caused  by  ill-conceived  govern- 
ment programs 

The  very  size  of  the  business  has  made  it 
an  inviting  target  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
last  June  30,  some  47  million  contracts,  worth 
$399  billion,  were  bought  and  sold  on  the 
nation's  13  exchanges.  Five  years  earlier,  the 
totals  were  20  million  contracts  worth  $81 
bUUon. 

Clearly,  the  public  has  considerable  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  current  system, 
which  was  subject  to  self-policing  50  years 
before  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
came  into  existence  Rep.  Symms  says  it's 
possible  the  proposed  measure  will  turn  out 
to  be  one  the  industry  can  live  with.  But 
he  has  doubts  "If  this  bill  Is  passed,"  he 
warns,  "we  will  have  yet  another  example 
of  Congress  throwing  reason  out  the  window, 
along  with  the  liberty  and  economic  sur- 
vival of  the  American  people." 

Eric  AntEN  and  Robebt  M.  Bleibckg. 


STOP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RAISE  SAYS  MARAZrri 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZm 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.   MARAZm.   Mr.   Speaker,   when 
the  Government  is  trying  to  stem  infla- 
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tion,  we,  in  Congress,  should  be  the  first 
to  set  an  example  by  opposing  a  pay 
raise  for  oursehes. 

That  is  why  I  am  calling  upon  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  with  me 
in  opposing  the  proposed  increase  in  con- 
gressional salaries  from  $42,500  to  $52,800 
in  the  next  3  years. 

I'his  is  not  the  time  to  raise  Govern- 
ment salaries.  It  is  the  time  to  fight  in- 
flation by  holding  the  line  and  rejecting 
a  pay  increase  or  any  compromise 
amendment  that  might  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  House.  As 
I  said  before,  we  must  set  the  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  by  rejecting  this  in- 
crease will  the  people  know  Congress  is 
sincere  in  its  efforts  to  halt  inflation. 


I 
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TECHNICAL  TRADE  WITH  SOVIET 
UNION  SOARS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W-^d7icsday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  the  United  Spates  is  exporting  its 
invaluable  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  the  aggressive  policies 
pursued  by  the  Kremlin  in  last  fall's 
Mideast  war  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's brutal  treatment  of  its  own  citi- 
zens— most  recently  demonstrated  by 
the  arrest  and  exile  of  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn— technical  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  expand. 

According  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
William  J.  Casey.  U.S.  technical  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East 
European  countries  has  "gained  sig- 
nificant momentum"  since  the  May  1972 
Moscow  summit  conference  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  increase  at  a  grad- 
ual rat^e.  The  American  share  of  Soviet 
imports  of  plant  and  equipment  from 
the  West  is  now  running  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total.  It  is  ironic  that  while 
American  businessmen  are  trading  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  plant  and 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ad- 
mini.strUion  is  asking  for  an  increased 
defense  budget  to  meet  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat — a  threat  which,  in  part,  is 
being  built  with  American  technology. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  March 
1.  1974  edition  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  on  Mr.  Casey's  remarks; 
Technical  Tr.>de  Wrrn  Soviet  Union  Soars 

Acting  .Secretary  of  State  WUllam  J.  Casey 
said  yesterday  U.S.  technical  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European  coun- 
tries has  "gained  slgniflcant  momentum" 
since  the  May  1972  Moscow  summit  confer- 
ence and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  gradual  rate. 

Casey  told  a  meeting  of  U.S.  businessmen 
Interested  in  exchange  oif  technology  with 
Russia  that  the  American  share  of  Soviet 
imports  of  plant  and  equipment  from  the 
west  is  now  running  about  20  percent  of  the 
total,  whereas  prior  to  1972  the  U.S.  share 
of  such  sales  to  Russia  was  only  about  5 
percent. 

"Of  total  Soviet  purch^es  for  such  goods 
of  about  $3  billion  since  the  beginning  of 
1972,  $600  million  has  be«n  contracted  with 
U.S.  firms,  making  us  second  only  to  Ger- 


many as  a  source,"  Casey  eaid.  "I  believe  this 
a  remarkable  achievement  wlien  we  recog- 
nize France,  Germany,  Britain  and  Japan 
have  been  in  the  Soviet  market  for  10  years, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  geographic  prox- 
imity." 

Casey  warned  businessmen,  however,  that 
he  expected  expansion  of  technical  exchange 
with  the  East  to  be  gradual." 

He   cited  several   reasons: 

Russia's  shortage  of  convertible  currencies. 

The  Soviet  economic  structure,  with  its 
heavy  reliance  on  centralized  planning, 
makes  it  dilficult  for  that  country  to  intro- 
duce rapidly  any  new  technology,  particu- 
larly foreign. 

Russia's  lack  of  personnel  experienced  in 
Western  production  methcds  and  processes. 

Continued  U.S.  restriction  on  export  of 
technologies  which  have  military  as  well  as 
civilian  uses  v.^hen  tbe  U.S.  government  con- 
siders the  sectu-ity  risk  unacceptable. 

Another  major  difficulty  is  the  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  including  technical  as- 
sistance as  part  of  anv  arrangement  for  pur- 
chasing equipment  and  Moscow's  preference 
for  financing  any  deal  by  re-exporting  a  part 
of  the  resulting  production  to  the  United 
States  firms  supplying  tha  equipment. 

This  does  not  appeal  to  rnany  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen, Casey  said,  because  of  the  "general 
reluctance"  of  Russia  to  permit  American 
pirticipation  in  the  management  of  the 
Soviet  production  which  iises  U.S.  tech- 
nology. 

Some  countries  in  the  Communist  East 
European  group — YugoslaMa.  Romania  and 
Hungary— have  overcome  these  difficulties, 
Casey  said,  by  permitting  the  creation  of 
"joint  venture  arrangements  ivith  Western 
firms,"  thus  enabling  the  foreign  company 
to  have  some  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  production  for  which  It  supplied  the 
technology  and  equipment. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXVni 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  Buffalo  a  gunman  forced  his  way 
into  a  house,  shot  three  children,  their 
mother,  and  later  a  taxi  driver.  One  child 
is  dead  and  the  other  victims  are  in  crit- 
ical condition.  From  cartridges  found  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  Buffalo  police 
have  confirmed  to  my  oflBce  that  the 
weapon  used  was  an  automatic  pistol. 

The  majority  of  Americans  want 
strong  gun  laws  so  maniacal  shooting 
sprees  such  as  this  could  be  precluded. 
The  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  March  6,  is  reprinted  herewith: 
One  Dead,  Four  Hurt,  in  a  Shooting  Spree 

Buffalo,  March  5. — A  gunman  forced  his 
way  iato  a  hovise  early  today,  shot  three  chil- 
dren as  their  mother  watched,  then  shot 
her  and  later  a  taxi  driver,  the  police  said. 

Ninety  mlnute.s  after  the  shooting,  in 
which  one  of  the  children  died,  the  police 
arrested  David  L.  Benefleld,  25  years  old,  and 
charged  him  v.-ith  murder,  assault,  robbery 
and  possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  Lieut. 
Leo  J.  Donovan,  chief  of  the  homicide  squad, 
said  robbery  appeared  to  have  been  the 
motive. 

Daniel  O.  Pascale,  assistant  detective 
chief,  said  Mr.  Benefleld  had  barged  Into  a 
lower  flat  of  the  East  Side  house  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Leslie  Fitch,  37,  and  her  three  chil- 
dren, John  Davis,  15,  Daryl  Benton,  9,  and 
Lisa  Benton,  6. 

Chief  Pascale  said  Mr.  Benefleld  had  or- 
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dered  the  pajama-clad  children  to  lie  on  tlielr 
stomachs  on  a  bed.  then  flred  four  times. 
Each  child  was  shot  in  the  rear  of  his  head 
and  one  bullet  struck  John  In  the  side.  Chief 
Pascale  said. 

Mr.  Benefleld  then  demanded  money.  Jew- 
elry and  a  welfare  check  from  Mrs.  Fitch, 
shot  her  1:;  the  neck  and  telephoned  for  a 
taxicab,  the  chief  added. 

The  cab  driver.  Charles  Ziegler,  18.  was 
found  shot  twice  in  the  head  beside  his  cab 
ftbout  three  miles  from  the  Fitch  house.  The 
police  said  his  pockets  and  wallet  were 
empty. 

Mrs.  Fitch  was  reported  In  serious  condi- 
tion, and  Lisa.  John  and  Mr.  Ziegler  were 
in  critical  condition.  Daryl  died  about  four 
hours  after  the  shooting. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION DIVISION  SUPPORTS 
RIGHT  TO  ABORTION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
northern  division  of  the  Caifomia  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  that  urges  opposi- 
tion to  the  Buckley  and  Helms-Hogan 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  effectively  prohibit  legal 
abortions.  As  the  letter  indicates,  the 
CPHA  is  joined  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Associstion,  the  Calif oiTiia  Med- 
ical Association,  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  in  their  support  for  every 
woman's  right  to  have  an  abortion. 

Tlie  numerous  civic,  religious,  medical, 
and  various  other  local  and  national 
groups  that  have  Indicated  strong  sup- 
port for  legalized  abortion  as  is  now  in- 
sured by  law.  have  underlined  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  this  essential  per- 
.sonal  freedom.  It  has  become  extremely 
apparent  in  recent  months  that  the 
American  people  would  regard  any  ef- 
forts to  prohibit  legalized  abortion  as  di- 
rect infringements  on  their  rights  as 
human  beings. 

The  letter  fellows: 

February  26.  1974. 
Re  Our  Opposition  to  the  Buckley  Amend- 
ments and  Helms-Hogan  Amendment. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
The  Hoiise  o]  Representatives , 
Longu-orth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Dellums:  The  mem- 
bership of  the  California  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, Northern  Division,  has  (along  with 
the  membership  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  California  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation) aflarmed  and  reafllrmed  that  every 
woman  In  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  have  the  personal  freedom  to  make,  witli 
the  physician  of  her  choice,  the  decision  to 
determine  the  outcome  of  a  pregnancy. 

Attempts  to  abridge  such  basic  personal 
freedoms  are  being  seriously  firesied  oy  a  mi- 
nority of  our  citizens.  We  urge  you  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  Buckley  and  Helms-Hogan 
proposed  amendments  to  our  Constitution 
that  would  effectively  prohibit  legal  abor- 
tions, and  the  Buckley  proposed  amendment 
to  the  1973  Social  Security  Amendments 
which  wculd  prohibit  the  use  of  Medicaid 
funds  to  pay  for  abortions. 
Tours  very  truly. 

James  T.  Harrison,  M.D., 

President. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
prize-winning  speech  by  Scott  E.  Slezak. 
Danville,  HI.,  on  the  theme  "My  Respon- 
sibility as  a  Citizen." 

Scott  is  the  first  prize  winner  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  annual  Veterans 
of  Foreign  'Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  He  will  be  competing  next  week 
in  Washington  for  the  national  cham- 
pionship. 

I  feel  that  Scott's  speech  is  well  worth 
our  attention. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen 
(.By  Scott  E.  Slezak) 

Eacii  of  us  is  a  thread  in  the  banner  of 
Democracy.  We  become  Interwoven  into  de- 
mocracy. Just  as  thread  becomes  interwoven 
into  cloth,  by  accepting  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  thread  remains  useless  if  not  woven  Into 
cloth,  so  the  cloth  has  no  vitality  without 
each  thread  contributing  to  its  beauty  and 
strength.  It  is  the  contributions  of  every  in- 
dividual acting  coUectively  which  weave  us 
into  the  symbol  of  the  most  eminent  nation 
in  the  world. 

But  JU3t  what  are  my,  like  every  other  in- 
dividual's, responsibilities  as  a  citizen?  What 
;s  it  which  constitutes  a  significant  and  bene- 
ficial contribution  to  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  flag? 

The  most  obvious,  and  most  basic,  duty  Is 
that  to  vote.  It  ^s  my  responsibility  to  select 
those  who  will  lead  me.  Most  Important  here. 
though.  Is  the  freedom  in  choosing  these 
leaders.  Berause  the  selection  of  leaders  Is 
unabated.  I  am  able  to  pick  the  best  person 
to  govern  me. 

It  is  my  accountabUlty  to  select  the  quality 
of  the  thread. 

Another  self-evident  obligation  to  America 
is  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  Is 
nece.^sirv  to  obey  the  laws  set  forth  by  my 
neers.  and  to  originate  new  l?.ws  vhicli  are 
beneficial  to  my  fellow  peers,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  our  many  freedoms. 

Selecting  the  type  of  weave  is  another  of 
mv  obligations. 

Th-so  duties,  and  similar  ones,  are  not 
those  which  set  America  apart  In  the  world. 
The  raost  decisive  responsibilities  are  more 
subtle,  more  ambiguous  than  these.  But  they 
are  not  anv  the  less  sipniflcant. 

The  first  is  the  right  to  give  constructive 
criticism.  Constructive  criticism  is  one  of  the 
greatest  .single  factors  which  ha-;  Influenced 
the  shaping  of  democracy.  To  be  able  to  find 
fault,  and  then  demonstrate  how  it  may  be 
corrected,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ob]i<;atlon?  I 
have.  This  provides  for  the  continual  im- 
provement upon  the  workings  of  democracy. 
Ta'-.dem  with  this,  thoueh.  is  my  duty  to  ac- 
cept criticism,  respect  it.  and  transform  i*. 
into  action.  It  Is  my  resporLslbllity  to  con- 
stantly strive  for  self-improvement  within 
the  fabric  of  democracy. 

I  must  set  the  pattern  in  the  material,  but 
be  open  to  the  thinking  of  others. 

The  second  major  responsibility  I  have  is 
to  prevent  transgression  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  To  respect  the  freedoms  of  others  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  obligations  to  fulfill. 
yet  mcv?t  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  When  the  freedoms  of  thotn^lit, 
religion,  and  choice  are  removed,  government 
by  tiie  people  no  longer  exists.  As  I  have  the 
right  to  express  my  ideas,  so  do  others. 
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others  must  be  allowed  to  weave  their 
D-.-.ntlng  much  a.s  I  am  allowed  to  weave  mine. 

Finally,  it  Is  my  duty  to  be  an  individual; 
•o  carry  out  unique  actions,  whether  they  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  or  solely  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  myse'if.  If  all  men  are  not  indi- 
viduals, new  ideas  could  never  be  unreduced. 
But  I  must  stay  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
Even  though  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  I  must  still  be  able  to  Interweave  in 
society. 

The  aforementioned  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  are  those  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  vital;  all  others  are  built  up  around 
theae.  But  these  are  not  only  my  obligations. 
They  are  the  respoiisibllities  which  every 
American  citizen  carries.  To  perform  these 
duties  Is  to  provide  a  sound  basis  on  which 
to  establish  my  trust  in  America.  Failing  to 
fulfill  these  services  would  be  to  flaw  the  ma- 
terial; a  thread  which  does  rot  prohibit  the 
function  of  the  flag,  but  detracts  fr.om  Its 
beauty. 

To  be  a  golden  thread  In  the  fringe  of  the 
banner  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
the  desired  goal.  One  like  others,  In  essence, 
yet  still  unique;  one  which  is  outstanding, 
strong,  and  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  de- 
niocrsicv. 


UNIFORM  TRUCK   WEIGHTS  ON 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  en  February 
27.  1974.  I  introduced  H.R.  13117  which 
is  designed  to  make  uniform  allowable 
truck  weights  on  interstate  highways. 
Since  this  issue  has  in  the  past  bef.n 
plagued  with  misconceptions,  and  be- 
cc^use  it  is  important  that  this  mea.'^ure 
pass  this  ses.sion  of  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  few  comments  about 
whPt  the  bill  would  and  would  not  do 

The  sole  purpose  cf  H.R.  13117  is  to 
e^tab'i.sh  uniformity  for  truck  weight  on 
the  entire  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  bill  does  not  in  any  v.av  interfere 
with  state  jurisdiction  over  State  roads, 
and  the  matter  of  weight  i"^  still  n  matter 
01  Slate  control.  All  that  H.R  13117  does 
is  remove  a  1956  ceiline  which  i>  unreal- 
istic and  unnecessarily  restrictive,  set  a 
new  maximum  and  allow  any  State  to 
place  its  limit  ur  to  or  en  that  point. 

The  bill  would  achieve  its  purpose 
through  the  apportionment  of  appropri- 
ated highway  funds.  It  is  provided  that 
apportionment  is  allowed  only  to  those 
States  which  restrict  weights  to  20.000 
pounds  per  axle  or  34.000  pounds  for 
tandem  axles.  The  overall  weight  is  de- 
termined by  the  formula  for  what  is 
commonly  called  "Bridge  Table  B 

In  further  support  of  the  bill,  I  would 
submit  the  following  comments  which 
were  written  and  published  by  my  col- 
league Jim  Wright  some  years  ago  when 
this  same  issue  and  related  issues  were 
under  consideration. 

Until  1956,  Congress  had  never  e\en  had 
a  law  concerning  the  size  of  trucks.  Wheal 
we  created  the  Interstate  System,  w;  adopted 
tempcrarv-  ceilings  to  apply  to  that  s>stein 
alone.  We  did  this  to  protect  those  highways.; 
We  admitted  that  we  didn't  know  exactly 
what  those  ceUings  should  be.  We  anticipated 
that  the  law  would  need  to  be  revised.  Sq 
we  directed  the  Btireau  of  Public  Roads  to 
make  a  careful  study  and  then  advise  us  as 
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to  the  proper  ceilings  to  protect  the  high- 
ways and  the  traveling  public. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  did  as 
Congress  directed.  It  spent  $27  million  on 
road  testa  to  find  the  right  formula.  The 
formula  In  this  bill  is  the  one  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  result  of 
those  tests.  It  Is  not  something  dreamed  up 
by  the  so-called  "trucking  lobby. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  matter  Is 
the  energy  saving  which  would  result 
from  passage  of  H.R.  13117.  Many  States 
which  are  now  unable  to  change  inter- 
state limits  would  do  so.  In  fact  the  ma- 
jority of  Western  Stetes  already  have 
substantially  higher  allowances  on  their 
nonlnterstates  than  they  are  able  to  put 
on  the  Interstates.  The  increased  eflB- 
ciency  of  load  factors  would  allow  fewer 
ti-ucks  to  do  the  same  hauling  and  more 
sensible  routing  would  be  possible — both 
resulting  in  a  saving  of  fuel  and  either 
a  lowering  or  stabilizing  of  rates. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  over- 
all vehicle  weight  proposed  by  H.R.  13117 
Is  determined  by  a  formula  which  re- 
lates weight  to  length.  This  is  necessary- 
in  order  to  protect  bridges  and  to  pre- 
clude the  concentration  of  weight  In  a 
small  area. 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  States  this 
legislation  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  public  and  to  the  transport  in- 
dustrj'. 


RETIRED  POLICE  OFFICER  ARRESTS 
THREE  ESCAPEES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I*Ir.  Speaker,  George 
Koban  is  a  retired  policemsin  but  that 
does  not  mean  he  has  lost  his  interest 
in  law  and  order. 

After  completing  years  on  the  Phila- 
delphia police  force  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Ebensburg  in  Cambria  Coimty. 

On  January  19.  1974,  George  who 
learned  his  crime  fighting  techniques  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  former  Philadelphia 
Police  Commissioner  Frank  Rizzo.  went 
on  a  man  hunt  of  his  own  to  bag  three 
jail  escapees  who  were  roaming  his  prop- 
erty. The  three  men  were  awaiting  trial 
on  various  charges  at  the  Cambria 
County  jail  near  Johnstown.  Carrying  a 
shotgun,  George  first  spotted  the  three- 
some walking  at  the  rear  of  his  156  acre 
estate  and  approached  them  to  ask  their 
presence.  They  replied  they  were  himt- 
ing  which  seemed  unlikely  to  George 
since  they  were  unarmed.  When  the 
trio  tried  to  run  away  he  yelled.  "Stop, 
this  is  the  law."  They  listened  to  the 
authority  in  his  voice,  authority  bred 
over  the  long  years  and  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  before  he  was  retired 
for  disability  in  1971. 

Koban  decided  to  go  "hunting"  for 
the  escapees  after  hearing  a  State  police 
warning  that  they  had  fled  custody. 

His  action  Is  characteristic  of  dedi- 
cated police  officers  ever>where  and  I 
am  happy  to  commend  his  courageous 
deed.    Although    disabled    he    did    not 
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hesitate  to  accost  the  band  of  escapees 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  custody. 

He  stands  as  an  emir.ent  example  to 
all  of  us;  and  a  reminder  that  our  con- 
stabulary is  comprised  of  individuals 
v.ho  do  not  hesitate  to  put  their  lives  in 
jeopardy-  in  the  interest  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 


March  6,  1974, 


MIDEAST  WAR'S  LEBSON  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


PAY  RAISE   FOR  FEDERAL   JUDGES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  number 
of  distinguished  judges  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  New  York  regarding  the 
proposed  Federal  pay  raise. 

I  am  inserting  cheir  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  I  believe  that  the  arguments 
they  make  for  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
judges  are  as  persuasive  as  they  are 
timely. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
in  both  Chambers  of  the  Congress: 
U.S.  District  Coubt, 

U.S.  COUKTHOUSE, 

New  York.  Ar.r,  February  7,  t974. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rosenthal:  Federal 
Judges,  now  slated  (along  with  members  of 
Congress  and  others)  for  a  7.5%  pay  Increase 
in  each  of  three  successive  years,  have  had 
no  increases  in  five  years.  Anyone  who  de- 
serves to  be  on  the  bench  In  this  area  could 
earn  at  least  three  of  four  times  his  current 
salary  In  private  practice.  While  It  la  not 
suggested  that  Judicial  salaries  should  be 
proposed  (stm  leaving  us  below  the  earnings 
of  Junior  partners  in  law  firms)  seems  mini- 

In    these    circumstances,    we.   the   under- 

tw^K^^'''*  ^"''S"''  «spectfuny  sr.ggest 
that  those  opposing  the  increase  do  not  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  problem  as  it  affects 
the  Judges  of  the  lower  federal  courts  If 
u^Tf"\Z^  '^*  Congres*  mean  this  opposi- 
tion for  themselves  alone,  the  position  may 

h-Ti^°'  ?  ^^'■''  "^'^  "'"^^y  ^  (a«  "  should 
be)  Sharply  circumscribed,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication Whatever  for  withholding  the  long 
overdue  adjustment.  Salaries  of  Judges  havl 
been  frozen  at  1969  levels  whUe  most  fed- 
eral employees  have  enjoyed  cost-of-living 
increases  almost  annuaUy  with  the  result 
that  their  current  compensation  is  approxl- 
mately  30%  above  1969  rates  fi"^"'^ 

We  take  the  liberty  of  urging,  earnestly 
and  respectfully,  that  you  resist  the  efforts 
to  veto  the  increase  as  it  tppUes  to  Judges 
Very  truly  yours. 
David  N.  Edelsteln,  Marvin  E.  Pranke' 
MorrU  E.  Lasker,  Kevin  Thomas  Duffy" 
Constance  Baker  Motley,  John  M.  Can^ 
neUa.  Robert  J.  ward,  Dudley  B  Bon- 
sal.  Murray  I.  Ourfeln,  Thomas  P 
Qrlesa.  Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  Whitman 
Knapp,  Lloyd  F.  MacMahon,  MUton 
PoUack,  Edmund  L.  Palmlerl.  PrederlcK 
vP.  Bryan,  William  C.  Conner.  Arnold 
Bauman,  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  Charles 
H.  Tenney,  Robert  L.  Carter,  Charles 
M.  Metiner,  Inzer  B.  Wyatt.  Harold  R. 
Tyler.  Jr. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEX.*S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 14.  1974,  Issue  of  the  news  magazine, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  carries  an 
article  by  Col.  William  C.  Moore,  USAF 
retired,  about  the  Mideast  war.  Colonel 
Moore  brings  up  some  serious  points  that 
we  might  take  to  heart.  The  Mideast  sit- 
uation should  remind  us  of  our  recent 
conflicts.  Colonel  Moore  brings  up  the 
question.  "What  do  we  do  if  a  real  crisis 
arises?"  We  have  seen  some  problems 
lately,  but  we  had  better  think  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  should  a  "real 
crisis"  like  a  Vietnam  or  a  Korea  arise 
again. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  you.  my 
fellow  colleagues  in  Congress,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  article  follows : 

Mideast   War's   Lesson    for    United    States 

(By  Col.  WUllam  C.   Moore.  UJ3.  Air  Force 

retired) 

(Note. — WlUlam  C.  Moore  Is  a  commentator 
on  military  affairs.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  his  background  Includes 
many  years  as  an  analyst  on  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force,  with  service  on  the  Strategic 
Plans  Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
at  Supreme  Headquarters  AlUed  Powers 
Europe.) 

Of  tne  many  bits  of  Intelligence  emerging 
from  the  Yom  Klppur  war  In  the  Mideast,  one 
Is  considered  by  top  U.S.  military  planners  to 
be  the  most  worrisome  and  far-reaching  In 
Implication. 

This  worry  centers  on  the  monumental  at- 
trition rates  suffered  by  both  sides — Arabs 
and  Israelis— during  the  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  fighting. 

Although  sufficient  time  has  not  passed  to 
permit  the  gathering  of  final  statistics,  some 
planners  already  conclude  that  never  In  the 
annals  of  military  history  has  attrition  been 
so  severe  In  18  days  of  fighting. 

After  one  week  of  warfare,  Israel's  losses 
were  placed  at  650  tanks  and  armored  ve- 
hicles—about one  third  of  Its  armored 
strength  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Air  losses 
ranged  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
Initial  strength. 

In  one  week  Syria  lost  nearly  800  of  1,300 
tanks  committed  to  battle. 

So  severe  were  these  attrttlon  rates  that 
analysts — given  the  tempo  of  fighting  in  the 
first  week— estimated  that  Israel's  war  sup- 
plies might  last  only  two  additional  weeks, 
Syrian  stocks  might  last  less  than  a  week, 
and  Egyptian  supplies  pertiaps  10  days,  more 
or  less. 

Rough  estimates  for  the  entire  18  days  of 
the  war  show  Arab  losses  to  be  1,500  tanks 
and  450  aircraft,  compared  with  Israel's 
losses  of  600  tanks  and  120  aircraft. 

To  appreciate  the  enormity  of  these  attrt- 
tlon rates,  consider  the  battle  of  El  Alameln, 
one  of  the  great  showdowns  In  World  War  II. 

At  the  start  of  that  battle,  which  lasted  12 
days— Oct.  23  to  Nov.  4.  1942— Oeneral  Mont- 
gomery, the  British  commander,  had  1.114 
tanks;  General  Rommel,  the  German  com- 
mander, had  600.  Montgomery  lost  432  of  his 
tanks,  Rommel  lost  500 — a  total  of  932  for 
both  sides.  Compare  this  with  the  2,000  tanks 
destroyed  in  the  Yom  Klpptir  war. 

These  staggering  attrition  rates  are  what 
prompted  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  Initiate  their  massive  resupply 
effort. 
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Resupply  of  Israel  by  the  U.S.  started  later 
than  the  Russian  airlift  to  the  Arabs,  but 
the  U.S.  soon  caught  up  In  the  number  of 
tons  delivered.  Deliveries  by  U.S.  alrlUt  even- 
tually reached  a  dally  peak  of  between  800 
to  1,000  tons,  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

By  the  time  of  the  cease-fire,  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  Initiated  action  to 
supply  greater  quantities  by  ships  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  their  clients. 

Why  are  U.S.  planners  so  worried  about  all 
this?  For  two  reasons: 

1.  It  raises  serious  doubts  about  the  valid- 
ity of  U.S.  war-planning  factors  on  attrition 
rates  In  modern  combat.  These  planning  fac- 
tors determine  the  stocks  U.S.  armed  forces 
maintain  in  order  to  achieve  war  alms. 

2.  It  raises  serious  doubts  about  the  capa- 
bility of  the  U.S.  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
client  states,  as  called  for  by  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine. 

To  fulfill  obligations  to  Israel  required 
considerable  Improvlslons  by  the  U.S.  Some 
F-4  warplanes  were  taken  from  U.S.  opera- 
tional units  and  flown  nonstop  by  U.S.  pilots 
to  Israel.  Other  F-4s  came  directly  from  the 
production  line. 

Tanks  came  out  of  stocks  earmarked  for 
operational  units  in  Europe.  And,  although 
Department  of  Defense  officials  are  saying 
very  little  about  this,  undoubtedly  the  U.S. 
was  forced  to  dip  Into  war  reserves  in  many 
categories  of  supplies,  such  as  small  ammuni- 
tion and  artillery  shells. 

When  you  consider  that  the  U.S.  presently 
has  only  one  tank  line  in  production,  pro- 
ducing only  360  tanks  a  year,  the  reason  for 
concern  at  the  Pentagon  Is  inescapable. 

What  worries  planners  Is  that  the  Soviets 
apparently  were  not  similarly  pinched.  To 
the  contrary.  Representative  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
tou  (Dem.),  of  New  York,  who  headed  a  21- 
member  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  toured  the  battle 
front,  reported: 

"What  the  Soviets  gave  the  .'Vrabs  was  not 
sophistication  but  proliferation.  It  was  the 
vast  number  of  vveapons  provided  the  Arabs 
rather  than  any  exceptional  technical  capa- 
bUlty  that  took  a  toll." 

In  some  phases  of  battle,  the  Israelis  were 
outnumbered  12  to  1  in  tanks,  and  over-all 
weapons  superiority  was  3-to-4  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  Arabs,  the  subcommittee  reported. 

Soviet  military  doctrine  has  traditionally 
emphasized  the  principle  of  mass.  As  a  con- 
sequence, not  only  do  operational  tmlts  have 
a  large  number  of  tanks.  Eirtlliery  pieces  and 
aircraft,  but  great  quantities  are  unquestlon- 
ably  available  in  reserve  stocks  to  supply  So- 
viet client  states. 

These  facts  raise  some  obvious  and  omi- 
nous questions  for  the  U.S.  military  planners. 
What  does  the  U.S.  do  if  Vietnam  continues 
to  get  hotter  and  hotter?  And  what  If,  at  the 
same  time,  the  North  Koreans  initiate  mill- 
try  action  to  back  up  their  omiiiovis  saber- 
rattling  again.st  South  Korea?  And.  as  U.S. 
officials  point  out,  the  Mideast  is  by  no  means 
settled:  fighting  could  break  out  again,  plac- 
ing additional  demands  on  the  U.S. 

If  a  real  crisis  arises,  what  do  we  do'^  Do 
we  rob  Peter  (United  States  operational 
units)  to  pay  Paul  (the  client  states)?  Do 
we  dip  into  reserves  which  the  Mideast  war 
has  shown  to  be  less  than  minimum?  Do  we 
equivocate  on  the  Nixon  Doctrine?  Or  do  we, 
in  fact,  learn  some  les.'^ons  from  the  Yqm 
Kippur  war,  and  pay  the  price  to  correct  ex- 
posed deficiencies? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer, 
but  answers  are  being  sought. 

The  alternative  to  no  answers  and  no  ac- 
tion is  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its 
vast  arsenal  of  war  supplies  and  client  states 
to  achieve  local  military  superiority  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  world. 
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A  FOUR-LETTER  WORD 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1974 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  opposition  is  growing  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act^ 
OSHA.  Recently  an  editorial  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  this  law  appeared  in  the 
Caldwell  News-Tribune,  my  hometown 
newspaper  in  Idaho.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  public  is  becoming  aware  of  the 
damage  that  OSHA  is  doing  to  business, 
especially  smaU  businesses,  and  to  the 
threat  to  freedom  that  this  law  repre- 
sents, also  I'm  happy  to  announce  that 
upon  reintroducing  my  biU  to  repeal 
OSHA  today  41  Members  of  the  House 
are  now  cosponsors. 

The  editorial,  dated  March  1,  1974. 
reads  as  follows : 

A  Four -Letter  Word 
If  vou  think  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health    Act    is    something    that    exists    In 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  etc.  and  not  in 
Canvon  County,  think  again. 

OSHA  inspectors  are  here  and  domg  their 
incredible  thing  in  the  fashion  we've  all 
heard  about— forget  common  sense,  we  ve 
got  to  be  doing  something  to  Justify  our  Jobs 
and  therefore,  our  existence. 

There  is  no  point  in  listing  aU  the  un- 
believable measures  demanded  by  OSHA  in 
the  name  of  'health  and  safety."  If  you  are 
a  bttsinessman  or  an  employe  or  friend  of 
one   vou  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We'll  sav  one  thing  for  OSHA.  It  has  scared 
hell  out  of  a  lot  of  businessmen  who  showed 
us  examples  of  visits  bv  the  federal  people 
but  would  prefer  not  to  have  their  names 
mentioned.  "Thev  wUl  Just  come  back  and 
make  it  worse  on  us,"  Is  the  reason  com- 
monlv  heard. 

That  in  Itself,  is  reason  enough  to  push  for 
the  repeal  of  OSHA.  If  a  bureaucracy's 
strength  is  the  public's  fear  of  it.  then  there 
must  be  a  change.  The  beet  change  Is  to  do 
awav  with  OSHA. 

At  any  rate,  try  to  understand  these  OSHA 
gems. 

In  Nampa.  a  machine  that  perforates 
paper  must  have  a  guard  on  it  to  prevent 
injury.  Trouble  Is.  with  the  guard  on,  the 
machine  won't  operate. 

A  store  In  Caldwell  recently  tore  up  its 
floor  and  put  down  a  new  one,  completely 
carpeted.  The  reason:  There  were  two  small 
bumps  in  the  previous  tile  floor  that  posed 
a  threat,  according  to  OSHA.  That  is  all  well 
and  good  except  that  the  bumps  were  In  an 
area  that  was  never  subject  to  traffic. 

A  Nampa  firm  was  fined  850  for  having 
a  flre  extinguisher  not  located  at  eye  level. 
OSHA  was  correct:  it  wasn't  at  eye  level 
tmless  vou  happen  to  be  5-8  or  taller. 

A  laundry,  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  was  forced 
to  Install  safety  devices  on  washers  and 
dryers  so  they  couldn't  be  opened  until  they 
were  compl'^tely  stopped.  "The  only  differ- 
ence," says  the  owner,  "is  that  before  they 
shut  off  when  you  opened  the  door  and  now 
thev  can't  be  opened  until  you  shut  them 
off." 

The  list  could  ?o  on  but  we  find  one  more 
thing  about  OSHA  Just  too  hard  to  take. 
Under  the  law  cities  don't  have  to  comply 
with  the  regulations. 

We  applaud  that  section  of  the  law.  Now 
we  need  another  law  that  does  away  with 
OSHA  completely,  not  Just  on  a  selective 
basis. 
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OSH.\  discriminates  against  private  en- 
terprise and  it  is  being  administered  by  an 
army  of  Idiots  who  possess  no  common  sense. 
The  sooner  OSHA  becomes  Just  another  four- 
letter  word  that  Is  not  a  law  on  the  books, 
the  better  off  the  country  will  be. 


REAL  REFORM  DEMANDS  ROLE  FOR 
MINORITY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND     , 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  observed  with  great  interest 
the  work  of  the  Select  Committee  oa 
Committees,  chaired  by  our  friend  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling*,  in  devising  re- 
forms to  strengthen  the  Congress  by 
equipping  it  to  do  its  job  better  I  ap- 
plaud this  effort  and  will  have  further 
observations  to  make  on  specific  propos-j 
als  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 

It  is  my  purpose  today,  however,  to  calj 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  pro- 
posal transmitted  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee in  a  joint  statement  last  week  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and 
myself.  An  outgrowth  of  our  work  oa 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing,  this  proposal  simply  says: 

Whenever  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  are  under  the  control 
of  the  same  political  party,  a  select  com- 
mittee in  the  House  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  party  be  automatically  cre- 
ated, funded,  and  vested  with  widerang^ 
ing  investigator>'  authority. 

At  a  time  when  independence  of  the 
investigatory  function  is  of  considerable 
public  interest,  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  is  rirrhtly  concerned 
with  strengthening  the  oversight  func- 
tion of  Congress.  I  commend  this  pro- 
posal to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  they 
will  agree  that  the  minority  has  a  legiti- 
mate— and  potentially   pivotal— role   in 
the  process.  The  statement  follows: 
Joint  Statement  of  Rfpreseictatives  Robert 
H.  Michel  of  Illinois  and  James  C.  Clevs- 
I.AND   of   Nfw   Hampshire   to   the   Selectt 
Committee  on  CoMMrrTEES,  February  28, 
1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coa- 
mlttee,  as  you  pursue  your  deliberations  on 
your  working  draft.  "Committee  Strvicture 
and  Procedures  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," we  request  that  you  consider  the  fod- 
lowlng  proposal  for  incorporation  in  your 
final  report  to  the  House:  That  when  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  ate 
under  the  control  of  the  same  political  pansy, 
a  Select  Committee  in  the  House  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  party  be  automati- 
cally created,  funded  and  vested  with  wide- 
ranging  investigatory  authority. 

We  believe  this  proposal  Is  consistent  with 
both  the  objectives  of  the  structural  aijd 
procedural  reforms  this  Select  Committee  Is 
developing  and  the  larger  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Congress  and  curb  excessive  Executive 
power,  to  which  your  work  represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  In  fact,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  this  proposal  is  imperative  if  tbe 
other  reforms  under  consideration  are  to 
achieve  their  full  potential.  , 

Though  a  substantial  departure  from  civ- 
rent  practice,  the  concept  Is  not  altogether 
new.  It   Is  rooted  in   the  self-evident  truth 
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that  no  Administration  can  be  relied  upon  to 
Investigate  Itself.  Nor  can  the  majority  party 
In  the  Congress  be  relied  upon  to  Investigate 
an  Administration  of  that  same  party.  What- 
ever the  competence,  commitment  and  In- 
tegrity of  those  carrying  out  Investigative 
responilbUltles.  Independence  from  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Investigation  Is  critical  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  their  findings. 

Such  Independence  Is  implicit  in  our  Con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
recent  days,  the  principle  has  been  reflected 
In  advocacy  of  a  Special  Prosecutor  to  Investi- 
gate the  Watergate  affair  and  support — by 
Common  Cause  and  others — for  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  enforce  compliance 
with  election  laws. 

Nor  13  It  new  In  practice.  In  1923.  when  the 
Administration  and  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress were  under  control  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Democratic  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Wal.sh  of 
Montana  was  prevailed  upon  by  Republican 
Sen.  Robert  La  Pollette  to  take  charge  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  Investigation.  Walsh  was  per- 
suaded that  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  had  little  relish  for 
the  task,  and  accordingly  took  informal  com- 
mand of  the  committee.  The  British  Parlia- 
mentary system  has  given  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple for  more  than  a  century  through  the 
functioning  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Ac- 
counts of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  op- 
position party  control. 

Finally,  It  is  not  new  as  an  organizational 
proposal.  Vice  President  Ford,  while  a  House 
member  In  1965.  proposed  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Presa^Club  that  when  both 
branches  are  under  control  of  the  same  party, 
the  Oovernment  Operations  Committees  of 
both  houses  be  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority. Said  Ford  at  the  time:  "Here  would 
be  a  genuine  vehicle  to  assxu-e  that  the  voice 
of  the  minority  would  be  heard,  that  the 
majority  would  be  constantly  on  notice  that 
Its  actions  or  inactions  were  subject  to  effec- 
tive and  critical  review.  Here  would  be  as- 
surance that  the  public  through  rthe  press) 
would  know  that  any  cover-up  or  wrongdoing 
would  be  improbable  If  not  Impossible." 

This  proposal  was  Incorporated  in  Cleve- 
land tesUmony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  on  May  24, 
1965,  and  in  Michel's  legislation,  H.R,  9252, 
Introduced  on  June  21,  1965.  It  has  been  re- 
Introduced  In  succeeding  Congresses,  the 
most  recent  version  being  H.R.  793.  January 
3.  1973.  It  al=o  was  the  basis  for  the  Mlche! 
chapter  In  -We  Propose:  A  Modern  Congress," 
the  report  of  the  House  Bepubltcan  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing  under  Cleveland  chairmanship. 

Members  of  this  Select  Committee  will 
note,  however,  that  we  are  proposing  a  Select 
Committee  on  Investigations  rather  than  mi- 
nority control  over  the  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Such  a  body  would  assert 
the  principle  of  a  strong  minority  role  In 
Investigations  without  creating  an  anoma- 
lous situation  whereby  the  minority  would 
control  the  traditional  legislative  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Thus  otir  revised  approach  woiUd  not  con- 
flict with  your  Select  Committee's  proposals 
to  expand  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in  the 
process  of  restructuring  the  functional  align- 
ment of  all  standing  committees. 

Such  a  separate  Investlgatlnr  committee 
indeed,  was  proposed  by  former  Rep.  Florence 
Dw:.er  of  New  Jersey  on  the  basis  of  her  ob- 
servations of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  she  was 
ranking  minority  member.  In  Its  investigation 
of  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  scandal.  Largely  re- 
sponsible for  prodding  the  committee  into 
undertaking  the  probe.  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  i,ever 
satisfied  that  the  Investigation,  albeit  a  pro- 
tracted one,  was  pursued  with  sufficient  vigor 
Here  was  an  instance  of  a  majority  party 
In  the  Congress  Investigating  an  administra- 
tion of  the  same  party.  " 
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Her  proposal  would  have  created  a  Select 
Committee  on  Investigations  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  Eight  of 
the  members.  Including  the  chairman  would 
be  minority  party  members  selected  from  a 
panel  of  24  minority  party  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  minority  leader.  The  other  seven 
would  be  members  of  the  majority  party. 
The  committee's  Jurisdiction  would  be  gov- 
ernmentwlde,  but  the  committee  would  be 
specifically  precluded  from  investigating  any 
subject  under  active  investigation  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  or  subcommittee. 

Arguing  in  support  of  her  proposal  on  July 
26,  1966,  Mrs.  Dwyer  said; 

"The  problem  exists  regardless  of  the  party 
In  power.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  con- 
gressional members  of  a  political  party — 
again,  regardless  of  the  party — to  subject 
executive  branch  officials  of  the  same  party 
to  the  kind  of  complete  and  searching  scru- 
tiny required  for  the  proper  exercise  of  con- 
gressional oversight  authority. 

"■While  It  Is  understandable  In  human 
terms  that  majority  party  Members  of  Con- 
gress— whatever  the  party — should  be  reluc- 
tant to  expose  their  opposite  numbers  In  the 
executive  branch  to  serious  political  embar- 
rassment, the  Integrity  and  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  compromi.-ed  by  Inaction,  however  under- 
standable, when  abuse  of  authority.  Incom- 
petence, Inefficiency,  or  wrongdoing  mav  be 
Involved." 

Such  skepticism  was  alto  Inspired  by  the 
performance  of  the  Senate  In  1964,  when 
proposals  to  expand  the  Bobby  Baker  Inves- 
tigation were  opposed  by  the  majority  by 
votes  ranging  from  overwhelming  to  "near 
unanimous. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Crane,  has 
performed  a  useful  service  In  calling  to  Mem- 
bers' attention  last  July  his  analysis  of  seven 
key  votes,  including  one  to  block  any  broad- 
ening of  the  probe  to  Senators  and  Senate 
emplpvees  eoncernlne  "any  financial  or  busi- 
ness liiterests  or  activities,  including  activi- 
ties involving  the  giving  or  receiving  of 
campaign  funds  under  questionable  clrcum- 
stanf^es."  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
majority  party  members,  including  the  lead- 
ership and  members  later  to  become  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  the  current  majority 
membership  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
exhibited  a  determined  disinclination  to  pur- 
sue the  path  from  the  office  of  the  former 
Secretary'  to  the  Majority  wherever  It  led. 
This  raises  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Watergate  Committee  would  have  been 
established  at  all.  much  less  performed  with 
such  conspicuous  zeal,  had  the  administra- 
tion under  Investigation  been  of  the  same 
party. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  abuses  of 
the  1972  campaign  were  a  unique  creation  of 
the  incumbent  administration.  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 20  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  Sen. 
Mondale  .spoke  of  the  arrogance  of  power  In 
the  executive  branch  reflected  in  Watergate. 
"This  arrogance  Is  not  a  phenomenon  only 
of  this  Administration,  but  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  trend  which  began  decades  ago. 
UnJes.H  we  end  the  ml.nise  cf  executive  power 
and  gain  public  respect  for  and  understand- 
ing of  Congress'  role  In  Increasing  the  ac- 
countability of  government,  we  will  never 
reverse  the  loss  of  confidence  which  the  polls 
are  iiow  reflectin?." 

In  a  similar  vein,  Democratic  Rep.  John  H. 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  said  during  a  hearing 
on  campaign  abuses,  "We  can  raise  money. 
If  we  v/ere  in  power  we  would  have  had  the 
Watergate,  what  the  helir' 

With  characteristic  candor.  Chairman  Dent 
continued:  "I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
had  It  that  bad,  but  we  would  have  had 
something.  Sure,  a  party  in  power  can  raise 
an   unlimited    amount   of   money,   that   has 
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been  the  history  whether  you  are  running 
for  squire  or  county  commlsslouer  or  any- 
thing else." 

Thus  proposals  for  an  independent  inves- 
tigatory function  by  the  minority,  and  ample 
evldenc-3  to  justify  them,  have  "been  before 
us  for  a  decade  and  more. 

To  its  credit,  the  Congress  is  now  in  the 
process  of  enacting  many  reforms  to  redress 
the  Imbalance  of  power  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature,  including  those  un- 
der consideration  by  this  Select  Committee, 
war  powers  legislation,  budget  reforms  and 
curbs  on  Impoundment.  We  think  It  signifi- 
cant that  many  measures  proposed  or  under 
active  consideration  were  advocated  In  some 
form  by  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform.  The  fascination  with 
Presidential  government  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  The  Vietnam  conflict  and  Watergate 
have  played  a  role  lii  highlighting  the  dan- 
gers of  excessive  executive  authority.  But  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a  change 
of  AdmlnUtrations  in  1969  contributed  to 
the  evolution  of  majority  sentiment  In  this 
area.  This  is  not  to  attribute  the  drive  for 
reform  to  excessive  partisanship.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  based  on  an  adversary'  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congressional  major- 
ity and  the  White  House,  it  is  the  positive 
product  of  our  two-party  system.  Our  pro- 
posal is  merely  intended  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  this  relationship  by  lending  it 
organizational  standing  in  the  hope  that,  re- 
gardless of  who  controls  the  two  branches,  a 
momentum  for  reform  will  be  maliitained. 

Procedurally,  the  proposal  fits  In  well  with 
the  objective  of  strengthening  the  oversight 
function  which  this  Select  Committee  has 
rightly  identified  as  a  critical  need.  While 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee's  Jurisdiction,  your  pro- 
posals call  also  for  creation  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  each  standing  oommlttee  to  per- 
form oversight  functions  and  undertake  more 
long-range  planning  and  anticipation  of 
problems.  The  existence  of  a  separate  in- 
vestigating body  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority could  well  sen-o  as  a  spur  to  the  func- 
tioning of  these  subcommittees. 

As  noted  lu  the  Michel  ahapter  on  minor- 
ity Investigations  In  "We  Propose,"  such  an 
arrangement  "may  do  much  to  restore  the 
moral  force  otherwise  lacking  and  thus  secure 
public  acceptance  of  the  fairness  and  Justice 
of  congressional  actions.  The  existence  of 
minority  control  would  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  official  that  excessive  actions 
risk  legislative  Inqulrj-  and  reversal,"  For  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  principle,  in  the  con- 
text of  a  Government  Operations  Committee 
performing  the  role,  see  the  full  Michel  chap- 
ter on  the  subject,  "We  Propose,"  though 
published  in  1966,  remains  avaUable  in  suffi- 
cient qua:itlty  for  the  Committee's  exam- 
ination. 

A  concluding  note.  In  keeping  with  the 
principle  of  another  reform  we  have  advo- 
cated, we  would  support  language  assuring 
that  the  majority  party  In  the  Congress,  In 
its  minority  role  on  the  Select  Committee 
ou  Investlgatlors,  be  afforded  ud  to  one-third 
of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
committee  staff,  such  personnel  being  as- 
signed for  duties  at  the  committee  minority's 
discretion. 


WE'RE  GOING  FOR  COMPANIES 
THROATS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  30  I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1972, 
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H.R.  11717.  On  December  5  I  inserted 
remarks  in  the  Record  detailing  my  rea- 
sons for  offering  such  a  bill.  Since  that 
time,  four  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues have  Eigreed  to  cosponsor  my  bill 
to  repeal  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  and  it  has  been  reintroduced  as  H  Jl. 
12517.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
today    an    article   from   Dun's   Review, 
January    1974,    which    furnishes    some 
more  evidence  of  the  threat  to  a  free 
society  posed  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  The  article  is  en- 
titled   "We're    Going    for    Companies 
Throats,"  a  statement  made  by  a  mem- 
ber   of    the   Consvuner    Product   Safety 
Commission.  R.  David  Pittle.  The  title 
captures  the  essence  of  the  Commission's 
powers  and  attitude,  and  urmiistakably 
illustrates  the  arrogance  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  its  hatred  of  free  enterprise. 
The  article  follows : 
We're  Going  for  Companies  Throats 
Once  m  a  generation,  It  seems,  the  United 
States  Congress  enacts  sweeping  legislation 
that  creates  a  whole  new  ball  game  for  busi- 
ness. In  1890,  It  was  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act;  in  1914,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act;  and  in  1933,  the  Securities  Act.  And  last 
year,  with  very  little  fanfare.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion— the  most  powerful  business  regulatory 
agency  in  the  nation's  history. 

From  bicycles  and  bowling  equipment  to 
electric  appliances  and  elevators,  the  five- 
member  CPSC  has  virtual  llfe-and-death 
power  over  practically  every  major  company 
in  the  nation.  It  can  not  only  issue  a  ukase 
banning  a  product  without  even  a  court  hear- 
ing, but  executives  of  companies  that  violate 
its  statute  can  actually  be  sent  to  jail  for  a 
year.  "If  a  company  violates  our  statute," 
CPSC  Chairman  Richard  Simpson  told 
Dtjn's,  "we  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  Its 
middle-level  executives;  we  wUl  put  the  chief 
executive  officer  In  Jail.  Once  we  do  put  a  top 
executive  behind  bars,  I  am  sure  that  we  wUl 
get  a  much  higher  degree  of  compliance 
from  other  companies," 

The  threat  of  such  a  Jail  ,sentence  was 
enough  to  sooll  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  of 
Chairman  Charles  Bluhdorn  of  Gulf  .11:  West- 
ern Industries,  Last  fall,  the  Commission 
learned  that  G&W's  Consolidated  Cigar  sub- 
sidiary had  received  :nany  complaints  about 
the  hazardous  nature  cf  its  butane  lighters 
But  Consolidated  failed  either  to  correct  the 
defect  or  notify  the  Commission  as  required 
by  law.  Under  his  policy  of  going  right  to  the 
top.  just  before  Thanksgiving  Simpson  sent 
a  letter  to  Bluhdorn  Informing  him  of  the 
criminal  penalties  he  could  be  subject  to 
for  not  complying  with  the  law.  "That  letter 
worked  wonders  with  Bluhdorn."  laughs 
CPSC  Commissioner  Lawrence  Kushner.  '♦tout 
we  are  far  from  through  with  Gulf  & 
Western." 

Just  a  sampler  of  other  major  companies 
that  have  felt  the  whiplash  of  the  new  Com- 
mission since  it  set  up  shop  last  May:  Ad- 
miral. RCA,  Zenith  and  Phllco-Ford,  whose 
color  television  sets  were  deemed  fire  haz- 
ards; Tappan  Co,,  whose  ovens  were  found  to 
leak  gas:  and  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing and  Borden,  which  saw  their  ad- 
hesive sprays  suddenly  banned  on  the 
grounds  that  they  caused  genetic  defects. 
"Anytime  consumer  safety  Is  threatened," 
insists  Commissioner  David  Pittle,  "we're 
going  to  go  for  the  company's  throat," 

Ex«;utives  of  3M  and  Borden  are  particu- 
larly Irate  at  what  they  consider  the  high- 
handed manner  In  which  the  ban  on  ad- 
heslves  was  announced.  Top  executives  of 
both  companies  were  notified  around  2  am, 
on  a  Saturday  morning  that  the  ban  was  in 
effect  and  that  the  wire  services  were  b.Mng 


notified.  Both  companies  Immediately  stated 
that  they  would  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
Commission's  order  and  withdraw  the  sprays, 
"We  asked  that  they  put  the  fact  that  we 
voluntarily  compiled  In  their  announce- 
ment," complains  James  T,  McCrory,  director 
of  government  relations  for  Borden.  "But 
somehow  they  didn't  do  It," 

AWESOME   POWERS? 

Adding  to  the  Commission's  awesome 
powers  is  the  fact  that  Congress  purposely 
insulated  it  from  the  pressures  that  have 
tamed  many  a  fire-eating  regulatory  agency 
in  the  past.  In  the  first  place.  Its  chairman— 
unlike  the  chairman  of  every  other  regula- 
tory agency — does  not  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  Once  appointed,  he  cannot 
be  removed  until  his  term  has  expired.  Sec- 
ond, under  its  strict  confllct-of -interest  stric- 
tures, no  Commission  employee  at  a  policy- 
making level  can  accept  a  Job  with  a  com- 
pany that  has  a  matter  before  the  Commis- 
sion for  at  least  one  year  after  he  leaves  the 
CPSC, 

Third,  and  most  Important,  the  CPSC 
budget  Is  specifically  exempted  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  White  House's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Congress  has  the  overrid- 
ing .say  in  its  budget.  "Business  can't  look  to 
the  White  House  for  help  against  the  Com- 
mission," points  out  a  top  Washington  lobby- 
ist, "because  it  Isn't  In  any  position  to  give 
us  any." 

Unfettered  by  the  traditional  constraints 
of  the  OMB.  the  Commission,  plans  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  whopping  40*7^  hike  In  Its 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  given  the 
political  popularity  of  consumer  safety,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  get  everything  It  wants, 
"No  Congressman  wants  to  be  put  In  the 
position  of  being  against  consumer  safety," 
argues  David  Swit.  publisher  of  Product 
Safetv  Letter,  a  Washington-based  newsletter 
for  executives,  "so  I  am  sure  the  Conomlsslon 
win  get  every  dollar  It  asks  for." 

Next  year,  another  provision  of  the  law 
will  go  Into  effect  that  could  spell  even  more 
t!-ouble  for  business.  Right  now,  Individual 
consumers  are  permitted  to  petition  the 
Commission  to  bar  allegedly  unsafe  products 
from  the  marketplace;  the  CPSC  then  has 
120  davs  to  either  grant  or  deny  the  petition. 
But  next  year.  If  the  petitioner  does  not  like 
the  ruling  he  can  appeal  it  to  the  federal 
courts,  "in  the  end,"  points  out  Thomas 
Green,  minority  counsel  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  "this 
could  be  the  most  Important  provision  In  the 
law.  For  even  If  a  company  has  done  nothing 
wrong,  the  publicity  attached  to  such  a  suit 
could  be  verv  harmful," 

Right  now,  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Com- 
mission's Investigations  stems  from  Its  Na- 
tional Electronic  Injury  Surveillance  System 
(NEISS)  Under  this  computerized  system, 
119  hospitals  In  thirty  states  report  to  the 
Commission  the  causes  of  Injuries  sustained 
by  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  the  pre- 
vious 24  hours.  Using  the  frequency  of  In- 
juries under  the  NEISS  system  as  a  basis, 
the  Commission  recently  published  a  "prior- 
ity list"  of  products  that  It  is  going  to  in- 
vestigate. Among  the  targets:  bicycles,  stairs, 
doors,  cleaning  compounds  and  lawnmowers. 
"They  are  hitting  everything  that  Is  pro- 
duced In  this  economy,"  angrily  snaps  Rob- 
ert Buehler.  director  of  government  relations 
for  B.F.  Goodrich  Co,  "Why.  they  could  even 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  toothpicks  are  a 

hazard," 

For  the  hundreds  of  companies  that  manu- 
facture these  products,  the  key  question,  of 
course.  Is  how  much  It  will  cost  to  correct 
the  problem  the  Commission  might  be  carp- 
ing about.  "Take  our  guys  who  make  $50 
mowers,"  argues  Dennis  Dlx.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  In- 
stitute, a  trade  association  representing  some 
seventy  manufacturers,  "If  they  have  to  add 
$10  In  costs  to  pay  for  safety,  that  Is  their 
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profit  margin.  They  just  might  decide  that  It 
Isn't  worth  staying  in  business." 

But  the  Commission's  viewpoint  is  suc- 
clntly  stated  by  Commissioner  David  Pittle: 
"When  It  involves  a  product  that  is  unsafe, 
I  don't  care  how  much  It  costs  the  company 
to  correct  the  problem," 

Pittle,  in  fact,  could  have  the  most  influ- 
ence of  all  the  Commissioners  on  the  CPSC's 
future  Investigations.  As  former  president  of 
the  Alliance  for  Consumer  Protection  in 
Pittsburgh,  engineer  Pittle  had  some  very 
pronounced  Idets  about  product  safety  long 
before  he  was  tapped  for  the  Commission, 
Under  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  he  spent  a  year  in  the  labora- 
torv  examining  the  safety  characteristics  of 
sorne  sixty  products,  including  drills,  ovens. 
Irons  and  bottles.  "It  convinced  me,"  admits 
Pittle.  "that  the  companies  that  designed 
these  products  gave  very  little  thought  to 
the  safety  aspects.  This  experience  gives  me 
a  lot  to  draw  on  when  we  get  complaints 
about  these  products." 

WATCH   OITT  FOR  SIMPSON 

Nor,  despite  his  business  background, 
should  the  views  of  Chairman  Richard  Simp- 
son give  much  comfort  to  businessmen.  The 
White  House  tapped  Simpson,  a  self-made 
millionaire  engineer,  for  the  chairmanship 
aft-er  several  other  businessmen  had  turned 
the  job  down  because  of  strictures  prohibit- 
ing employment  with  companies  that  might 
have  to  come  before  the  Commission.  Given 
the  CPSC's  sweeping  mandate,  that  could, 
conceivably  Include  every  major  company  in 
the  country.  The  well-heeled  Simpson,  who 
had  sold  his  business,  was  in  the  enviable 
position  of  not  having  to  worry  about  future 
employment,  | 

When  he  was  first  appointed,  Simpson  ap- 
peared  to  be   the  kind  of   chairman  whom 
business  could  work  with,  A  registered  Re- 
publican, the  mild-mannered  engineer  WP3 
Immedlatelv  hailed  by  business  groups  as  a 
man   who  would  use  discretion   in  wielding 
the  new  agency's  awesome  powers.  But  they 
were  wrong.  Once  he  took  office,  he  imm  di- 
ately  began  to  wield  the  big  stick  Congres* 
had  deliberately  put  Into  the  Commissions 
hands,    BusUiessmen,    long    used    to    coming 
Into  a  federal  regulatory  ag^ncy  and  working 
out  a  compromise,  quickly  got  the  messase 
that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion was  giving  no  quarter.  With  one  eye  on 
the  consumer  groups  that  have  been  calling 
for   more   business  scalps,   Simpson   has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  Commission  wiB 
rebuff  anv  pressures  from  business,    'Unlike 
some  agencies  around  Washington,"  he  says, 
"this  one  will  never  become  the  captive  oif 
the  industries  it  regulates.  There  will  be  no 
deals    with    businessmen."    mslsts   Simpson. 
"We  especially  dont  want  to  hear  from  the 
guy  who  comes  in  here  and  say:  'I  promise 
not  to  produce  any  more  of  this  If  you  lejt 
me  get  rid  of  my  inventory,'  Furthermore.,' 
he  warns,  "all  meetings  are  on  the  record." 
After     naming     Simpson     chairman,     the 
President    selected   three    other    Commission 
mem'jers:  Barbara  Franklin,  a  White  House 
personnel  recruiter  whose  task  had  been  flo 
bring   more   women   into  government:    Con- 
stance Newman,  a  lawyer  who  had  worked  iii 
various  anti-poverty  agencies:  and  Liwrenae 
Kushner,  a  chemist  who  had  spent  24  yea^s 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  "Ti^e 
trouble  with  this  crew."  complain3  the  Wash- 
ington director  of  a  major  trade  association. 
"Is  that  they  have  had  very  little  experlen<fe 
with  the  business  system.  Cot:sequently.  thdy 
couldn't   possibly   underst.^nd   the   problems 
of  businepsmen  who  come  before  them." 

At  that  point,  there  was  still  one  vacancy 
on  the  Commission,  Under  heavy  pressure 
from  consumer  groups  and  Congress  to  nan»e 
a  person  lQe:ulfled  with  the  consumer  move- 
ment, the  White  House  at  first  simply  dug  In 
its  heels  and  did  nothing.  Ultimately,  though, 
the  Administration  was  forced  to  bow  to  the 
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pressure.  The  deciding  factor  was  the  Senate's 
rejection  last  summer  of  the  President's  nom- 
ination of  Robert  H.  Morris  to  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission.  Washington's  powerhouse 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  who  led  the  on- 
slaught, argued  that  Morris  was  too  closeU- 
Identified  with  the  oil  industry  and  that  more 
representatives  of  consumer  groups  .should 
be  named  to  the  regulatory  commissions. 

The  White  House,  which  foresaw  Its  future 
nominees  to  the  regulatory  commissions  suf- 
fering the  same  fate.  Indicated  to  Magnuson 
that  It  would  be  receptive  to  any  suggestion 
he  might  have  for  the  fifth  spot  on  the 
CPSC.  It  was  Plttle  The  White  House  quickly 
accepted  the  Carnegie-Mellon  Unlversltv  pro- 
fessor, and  the  nomination  breezed  through 
the  Senate.  ^ 

The  Impetus  to  create  the  'CPSC  was  the 
report  of  the  National  Commts,?lon  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  Just  before  he  left  office,  that  US 
citizens  suffered  some  20  million  Injuries  an- 
nually because  of  unsafe  products.  Goaded 
by  the  report  and  heavy  pressure  from  Ralph 
Nader  and  other  consumer  advocates,  the 
drive  for  an  Independent  consumer  safety 
agency  was  spearheaded  In  the  Senate  by 
Magnuson  and  in  the  House  by  California's 
John  Moss  The  Administration,  acutely 
aware  of  what  such  an  Independent  commls- 
slon  cou  d  do  to  buslnes.<;,  attemoted  to  block 

ri.tL*^*i  .^J"""  ""^  ^^"""^  ^'^thin  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

„nH  ^  *!i!"''^-  "^  *'°"'^«'  *°">d  bave  been 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  White  House 
But  the  stTiitegy  backfired.  Incensed  bv  the 
White  House's  attempt  to  control  the  "pro- 
posed commL«slon,  Magnuson  and  Moss  wrote 
provisions  Into  the  statute  that  created  the 
most  independent  agency  In  the  hlstorv  of 
^«fn    ''',*!'*  ^'**^^  government.  Perhaps' re - 

Jl,^f  *^!  ^'^^'^  ^°"^«'^  «™°^al  l^t  year 
of  Miles  Klrkpatrlck.  the  hard-driving  Chair- 
man Of  the  Pederal  Trade  CommlssLn  the 
thi  r^^^"^"^^"  particularly  Insistent  that 
tne  CPSC  chairman  should  not  be  sublect 
.0  dismissal  by  the  White  House. 

«  CA0GHT    NAPPING? 

thin!"  ^^'^  revolutionary  powers  granted 
the  new  commission.  It  is  surprLslng  that  the 
law  pa^ed  with  such  little  fanfare.  Appar! 
ent  V.  the  Washington  representatives  of  the 
Ti^t''  j'OfP^'-atlons  and  trade  associations 
either  did  not  realize  the  law's  potential  or 
^mehow  thought  It  did  not  have  a  chance 
Savs  Commissioner  Kushner:  "Mv  guess  Is 
♦  K  kI?,*w^  business  groups  failed'  to  attack 
the  bin  because  they  felt  that  In  the  end  It 
wouldn't  b«  passed." 

Once  the  bill  was  passed,  the  President  was 
besieged  by  business  groups,  finally  waking 
A^i'^w^"*  '■^''  happening,  to  veto  the  bUl 
And  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash.  Irate  at  the  up- 
stjrt  agency's  freedom  from  traditional 
OMB  control,  tried  to  convince  the  President 
that  this  was  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Unfortunately  for  business,  the  bUl  hit  the 
President's  desk  only  two  weeks  before  the 
Presidential  election,  and  he  signed  it  "No 
politically  minded  Preeldent."  argues  Mal- 
colm Jensen,  execuUve  director  of  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute,  "could  veto  a  bUl 
with  the  words  'consumer'  and  'safety'  in  Its 
title  that  close  to  an  election." 

The  creation  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  should  be  an  object  les- 
son In  elementary  civics  for  every  business- 
man. For  while  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  meas- 
ure could  have  been  blocked  entirely,  many 
of  Its  landmark  provisions  might  well  have 
been  watered  down.  "That  Commission " 
points  out  Ml&slsalppl's  Democratic  Oon- 
gresaman  Jamie  L.  WlUtten,  "has  more  power 
than  a  good  man  would  want  or  a  bad  man 
should  have." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENERGY  ACCOUNTING  INVES-HGA- 
TIONS  ACT  OF  1974 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  the  Energj'  Accounting  In- 
vestigations Act  of  1974.  It  is.  as  I  see  It, 
one  small  step  towards  the  goal  of  a  free 
enterprise  and  free  market  economy 
which  functions  fairly  and  efficiently 
with  a  minimum  of  Government  inter- 
ference. 

The  pattern  of  accounting  services  for 
the  oil  industrj-  is  concentrated  in  little 
more  than  a  handful  of  firms.  Seven  of 
them  audit  the  books  of  the  29  largest 
oil  companies  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  scores  of  so-called  oil  banks,  oil 
affiliates,  and  oil  company  employee  ben- 
efit funds.  A  number  of  recent  studies 
have  outlined  the  abuses  of  antitrust  pol- 
icy by  the  major  oil  companies.  The 
studies  also  noted  the  failures  of  recent 
administrations  in  curbing  the  anticom- 
petitive practices  which  predominate  the 
oil  companies'  dealings  with  one  another 
and  with  other  industries. 

One  of  those  is  the  accounting  indus- 
try-. There  are  undeniable  advantages  in 
the  concentration  of  sei-vice.s  provided  by 
a  few  accounting  firms.  An  industry-  ex- 
pertise is  developed  which  can  be  car- 
ried over  and  applied  within  the  indus- 
try- to  individual  firms.  There  can  be  a 
uniformity  of  approach  in  which  "like 
things  look  alike."  This  standardization 
provides  a  floor  of  imderstanding  which 
Is  of  considerable  value  to  analysts 
v.-atching  the  petroleum  industry. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  uniformity 
of  action  and  approach  promotes  habits 
and  practices  which  have  historicallv  al- 
ways worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
general  and  investing  public.  Many  of 
these  practices  faU  into  the  gray  area  of 
business  morality. 

Servicing  several  oil  clients  may.  I  be- 
lieve, cast  an  accountant's  approach  into 
a  rigid  mold  with  consequent  fear  of  in- 
novation or  independence  in  auditing 
concepts.  The  history  of  the  accounting 
industry  reveals  that  it  required  the 
courts  to  dislodge  them  from  the  concept 
of  "generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples" to  one  in  which  their  primary 
duty  was  interpreted  to  "present  fairly" 
the  conditions  of  the  firms  they  audit. 

The  question  of  ethics  in  accounting 
principles  is  also  at  stake  when  four  oil 
companies  over  a  9-year  period  were  each 
able  to  increase  their  assets  twice  as  fast 
as  their  retained  eaming.<=.  Three  of  the 
four  were  audited  by  the  same  firm. 

Servicing  a  number  of  firms  in  the 
same  industry,  in  my  opinion,  places  the 
account  in  the  role  of  management  con- 
duit from  which  there  could  fellow  a  par- 
allelism of  action  and  approach.  Ac- 
countants can  be  conduits  for  financing 
practices.  In  a  discussion  of  top  manage- 
ment, how  far  removed  would  it  be  for 
the  conversation  to  turn  to  other  strate- 
gies  that   are   practiced   by   companies 
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within  the  same  industry?  "Helping  with 
problems"  implies  the  application  of 
know-how  required  in  one  concern  and 
transmitting  It  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  Is  the  fine  line  to 
be  drawn  between  an  innocent  profes- 
sional service  and  an  anticompetitive 
practice? 

Why  the  concentration  of  services 
among  only  seven  firms?  There  are  at 
least  eight  others  of  second-echelon  size 
and  equal  quality  who,  if  permitted  to 
serve  the  oil  companies,  would  open  up 
the  area  of  competitive  practice. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  these  and  similar  abuses 
It  calls  for  a  Federal  Trade  Commi.>sion 
investigation  Into  the  situation.  Follow- 
ing this  investigation,  the  FTC  is  directed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove 
barriers  to  competition  in  the  accounting 
industry's  relations  with  the  energ>-  in- 
dustries. In  addition,  the  FTC  is  ordered 
to  promote  fair  and  ethical  standards  in 
those  relationships. 

The  measure  requires  integrated  major 
oil  companies  to  report  annually  on  the 
accounting  methods  they  use  for  each 
and  any  of  their  four  levels  of  operation, 
those  being  production,  refining,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing. 

The  whole  concept  of  concentration  of 
accounting  services  within  the  oil  indus- 
try is  a  neglected  area  of  investigation. 
The  normal  rules  against  concentration 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  in  this  polite 
society  of  mammoth  accounting  firms 
and  mammoth  oil  establishments. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  IS  DOING 
ITS  PART  TO  CONSERVE  ENERGY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  report  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
in  New  Jersey  are  doing  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  excellent  job  of  conserving  pre- 
cious oil  during  the  current  energy  crisis. 

Reports  I  have  received  from  Atlantic. 
Cape  May,  Cumberland.  Salem,  and  por- 
tions of  Ocean  and  Burlington  Counties 
which  I  represent  in  Congress  are  most 
encouraging. 

With  respect  to  use  of  the  automobile, 
which  is  the  largest  single  guzzler  of  pe- 
troleum products,  my  information  Is  that 
my  constituents  have  cut  their  gasoline 
use  by  a  least  15  percent.  Needless  to  sav 
It  has  been  difficult  and  has  involved 
some  sacrifices.  But  the  people  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  are  a  sturdy,  determined 
group  of  individuals  who  have  alwavs 
been  willing  to  do  their  share. 

With  respect  to  electricity,  mv  entire 
congressional  district  is  fortunate  to  be 
served  by  a  public  spirited  utility  that  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  develop- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  country's  economy  and 
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environment.  That  utility  is  the  Atlantic 
City  Electric  Co. 

THE    NATION'S    nHST 

All  of  Atlantic  City  Electric's  whollj- 
owned  generating  stations  were  designed 
as  coal-nring  units.  With  the  growing 
environmental  awareness  of  recent  years, 
four  of  the  nine  units  were  converted  to 
low-sulfur  oil  during  1970  through  1972. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  Atlantic  City  Electric 
generating  units  was  the  first  in  the  en- 
tire Nation  to  convert  to  low-sulfur 
crude  oil  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
concern  for  improvements  of  air  quality. 
When  the  present  oil  shortage  ap- 
proached, once  again  Atlantic  City  Elec- 
tric was  the  first  utility  in  the  Nation  to 
convert  back  to  burning  coal.  Both  firsts 
occurred  at  the  B.  L.  England  generating 
station  at  Beesley's  Point. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  company's 
quick  reaction  to  the  changing  priorities 
of  our  economy. 

Presently,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  electric  energy  now  serving  my  con- 
gressional district  is  being  produced  from 
coal-burning  generating  units  operated 
by  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co. 

One  Important  result  of  this  change- 
over, of  course,  is  that  large  quantities 
of  crude  oil  that  had  been  diverted  to 
feed  electric  generating  units  can  now 
be  refined  into  gaooline  and  other  petro- 
leum products. 

The  transition  has  not  been  without 
problems,  as  can  be  Imagined  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  energy  needs  of 
southern  New  Jersey. 

For  Instance,  Atlantic  City  Electric 
purchased  coal  10  years  ago  at  an  average 
price  of  $17  per  ton.  Today,  the  company 
is  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  some  tonnage 
at  $27.  Even  so,  the  quahty  of  much  of 
the  coal  being  produced  today  is  so  poor 
that  the  B.  L.  England  and  Deepwater 
stations  cannot  be  operated  at  full  ca- 
pacity when  using  It. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  apparent  im- 
passe between  the  needs  for  coal  as  a 
source  of  energy  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
need  for  air  quality  standards  on  the 
other  hand.  With  the  shortage  of  low- 
sulfur  oil  at  the  present  time,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
The  public  will  be  the  final  arbitrator 
of  that.  I  retain  confidence  that  Atlantic 
City  Electric  Co.  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  react  promptly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  and  its  customers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  continues  until  March  5.  1975,  and 
wHl  feature  programs  conducted  by  In- 
dividual departments,  special  seminars, 
art  exhibitions,  plays,  and  concerts. 

Macalester  College  has  always  played 
a  unique  and  Important  role  in  Twin 
Cities'  cultural  and  academic  life.  As  an 
area  resident  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  special 
centennial  activities,  and  all  of  us  In  the 
Twin  Cities  wish  to  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  college  for  its  100  years  of 
fine  service  to  students  and  community. 
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CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.   6 


MACALESTER  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATES CENTENNIAL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Macalester 
College,  a  small,  liberal  arts  college  In  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  celebrated  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  its  charter 
March  5,  1974,  with  a  special  convocation 
and  reception.  The  centennial  celebra- 


"PRIDE  IN  AMERICA" 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVFS 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  climate  is,  indeed,  a 
trying  one  for  all  Americans.  While  it  Is 
true  that  we  have  problems  for  which 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  solutions,  I 
have  strong  faith  in  the  pioneering  spirit 
and  gutslness  of  the  American  people 
and  am  confident  that  we  shall  puU  out 
of  our  present  situation  as  we  have 
others  in  the  past. 

I  know,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
share  my  belief,  that  America  Is  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  In  spite 
of  this,  we  at  times  seem  determined  to 
wear  a  hair  shirt  and  to  throw  in  the 
dust  what  other  nations  would  be  proud 
to  acclaim. 

Along  this  line,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  resolution  recently  re- 
ceived in  my  office,  "Pride  in  America." 
as  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  I  heartily 
endorse  their  statement  of  positive  in- 
dividual participation  in  this  cause: 
REsoLTrnoN — "Pride  in  America" 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate that  our  country  offers  more  oppor- 
tunity than  any  nation  In  the  world  .  .  . 
because 

Today  this  country's  detractors  show  little 
regard  for  our  Institutions. 

Most  Americans  have  strong  convictions 
m  these  Institutions  that  are  the  corner- 
stones of  our  great  country: 

Paith  In  God,  brotherhood  of  man.  free  en- 
terprise, government  by  the  people,  Individ- 
ualism, and  service  to  humanity. 

Constantly  It  Is  repeated  that  Americans 
no  longer  enjoy  Individual  expression. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  know  better  be- 
cause of  their  affiliations  in  6,700  communi- 
ties throughout  this  great  country. 

History  has  proven  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  unite  when  threatened!  Once  again 
we  are  threatened  but  not  by  outside  forces. 

Our  new  threat  Is  one  of  self-doubt  rein- 
forced dally  by  the  repetition  of  negative 
examples. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  are  tired  of 
those  who  dally  condemn  our  society  as 
deteriorating! 

The  time  is  now  for  the  sleeping  giant  of 
public  "Pride"  and  positive  Individual  par- 
ticipation to  awaken. 

Unit©  with  the  tJnlted  States  Jaycees  In 
rekindling  otir  "Pride  In  America" — the  key 
Is  you! 

Adopted:  Pebruary  16,  1974. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  March  2  issue  of 
the  Lawrence  Mass.  Eagle  Tribune  which 
pointed  out  a  fev.-  of  the  consequences 
the  environment  may  suffer  as  a  result 
of  our  Inadequate  attempts  to  alienate 
the  energy  shortage. 

For  example,  many  have  suggested  that 
a  possible  measure  to  ease  the  shortage 
would  be  to  allow  power  plants,  which 
are  now  using  oil  and  gas  as  their  mam 
fuel  sources,  to  convert  to  coal.  The 
American  Public  Health  Association  es- 
timated that  if  60  percent  of  the  power- 
plants  presently  in  operation  converted 
to  coal,  a  direct  result  would  be  91.000 
additional  attacks  of  respiratorj-  disease, 
and  3.800  deaths  from  these  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  the  en- 
vironment and  the  American  people  to 
suffer  because  of  hasty  decisions  made 
during  a  time  of  crisis.  We  must  take  de- 
cisive action  to  alleviate  this  shortage, 
but  the  important  priority  of  observing 
strict  emironmental  standards  must  not 
be  relegated  to  any  lesser  place  of  impor- 
tance. 

To  provide  increased  supplies  of  oil  and 
fras  to  the  American  consumer,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislrtion  to  set  up  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corpo:-ation.  In  addition,  as 
I  explained  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  this  bill  pro\-ides  that  all  produc- 
tion methods  and  facilities  must  be  op- 
erated and  constructed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  that  all  directors 
of  the  Corporation's  board  must  exhibit 
a  "demonstrable  belief  in  environment 
protection."  Thus,  tlie  Corporations' 
iiigh  environmental  standards  would  pro- 
vide a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
As  we  all  realize,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  employ  measures  to  end  the  energy 
shortage  and  insure  that  future  short- 
ages will  be  avoided.  But  this  must  bef- 
done  with  due  concern  for  the  ennron- 
ment.  I  believe  the  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion would  help  u?  strike  the  desired  bal- 
ance between  our  energv-  and  environ- 
mental goals. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  article  of 
March  2,  1974.  in  the  Record: 

ENVIHONMENT    To    SXTTTKB    MOST 

(By  Michael  J.  Conlon) 
Washington. — The    energy    crisis   has    al- 
ready altered  life  styles  and  shaken  consumer 
complacency,  but  Its  blgges*^  long-range  Im- 
pact may  be  on  the  environment. 

It  Is  to  soon  to  say  whether  the  result  will' 
be  more  bad  than  good,  although  some  en- 
vironmentalists are  already  talking  about  the 
end  of  this  automobUe-domlnated  society 
and  hoping  for  an  era  In  which  hiking  wlUj 
rival  highway  building  as  a  national  priority. 
In  the  meantime  there  are  some  Immediate 
consequences  of  the  energy  situation  which 
by  themselves  are  not  good.  The  most  obvl 
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ous  of  these  is  that  the  air.  In  a  few  sections 

of  the  country  In  particular,  Is  on  the  way 
toward  getting  dirtier. 

Specifically: 

In  January  there  were  more  than  550  re- 
quests to  state  environmental  agencies  from 
industries  wanting  to  burn  dirtier  fuel  than 
the  1970  CleEuAAlr  Act  allows.  These  requests. 
If  approved  "the  state  level,  will  be  sent  to 
Washington.  The  requests  are  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Industries  on  the  East  Coast — 250 
of  them  in  Massachusetts  alone — and  most 
Involved  permission  to  bum  industrial  fuel 
oil  with  sulfur  content  higher  than  health 
limits  permit. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
( EPA ) ,  as  of  January  had  approved  five  of  the 
requests  which  had  been  passed  up  from  the 
states.  Two  are  in  New  Yoric,  two  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  one  In  New  Jersey.  The  air  in 
those  states  and  some  others  will  not  be  as 
clean.  Last  winter  the  EPA  approved  seven 
such  requests. 

There  Is  a  strong  move  underway  to  let 
automobile  makers  delay  exhaust  control  de- 
vices scheduled  for  new  cars  over  the  next 
few  years,  because  antipollution  modifica- 
tions on  cars  turned  out  in  the  last  few  years 
have  cut  gas  mileage.  President  Nixon  wants 
the  standards  that  will  be  applied  to  '75 
model  cars — those  appearing  in  the  show- 
rooms next  fall — to  be  extended  to  the  '76 
and  '77  model  years  as  well,  Instead  of  the 
tougher  standards  the  law  currently  requires. 

A  thriving  business  has  developed  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  by  garages  that  remove 
pollution  control  devices  from  cars  and  there- 
by Improve  gas  mileage.  The  EPA  admits  It 
can  be  done  by  highly  trained  experts,  but 
doubts  the  average  shop  would  know  enough 
to  measurably  affect  fuel  economy.  It  is 
Illegal  for  a  dealer  to  dismantle  the  devices 
but  legal  for  anyone  else. 

Congress  came  very  close  to  passing  late 
last  year,  and  is  stUl  considering,  legislation 
that  would  lift  air  pollution  requirements 
through  1979  for  power  plants  that  switch 
back  to  coal.  Some  environmentalists  fear 
that  millions  of  tons  of  high  sulfur  coal,  now 
a  glut  on  the  market  because  It  Is  too  dirty 
to  burn,  will  be  fed  into  furnaces  In  the  East 
during  the  next  few  years  If  that  proposal 
became  law. 

After  months  of  work  the  EPA  completelv 
scrapped  proposals  to  tax  automobile  com- 
muters In  Boston.  Newark.  N.J..  Washington. 
DC,  and  parts  of  California  In  order  to  dis- 
courage driving  and  help  clean  up  the  air. 
The  commuter  taxes  were  an  Indirect  casualty 
of  the  energy  crisis  because  legislation  to 
outlaw  them  had  been  proposed  as  a  part, 
though  an  extraneous  one,  of  energy  emer- 
gency legislation. 

The  EPA  contends  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  know  how  much  dirMer  the  air  Is  now  than 
It  would  have  been  without  the  energy  crisis, 
but  officials  have  no  doubt  there  are  changes 
occurring. 


NORTH  MYRTLE  BEACH  TIMES 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'iTmrS 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speak.->r.  In  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  we  are  fortunate 
in  havins  a  number  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  who  do  an  out- 
standing job  of  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  happening  In  gov- 
ernment, at  the  National,  State,  and  local 
level. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  papers  has 
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recently  observed  its  third  anniversary 
and  I  believe  that  the  publisher  of  this 
paper  deserves  special  plaudits  for  what 
she  has  meant  to  the  people  of  her  area. 
The  paper  is  the  North  Myrtle  Beach 
Times  of  North  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C..  a 
weekly  publication,  an6  I  would,  like  to 
salute  Ms.  Polly  Lowman  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  paper  and.  for  her 
many  personal  contributions  to  the  area 
her  paper  serves. 
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If  New  York  taxpayer*  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  welfare  population,  we  may  be 
certain  the  situation  will  be  corrected  in  a 
hurry. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  WOULD 
WORSEN  WELFARE  MESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Ml.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  25  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  stated  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  for  President  Nixon  to  res- 
urrect his  radical  and  thoroughly  dis- 
credited family  aosistance  plan. 

This  guaranteed  annual  income  meas- 
ure would  lead  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  welfare  coverage  and  welfare  benefits. 
As  an  editorial  in  the  January  25  issue 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  warns,  Nixon's 
revived  family  assistance  plan,  "should 
cause  American  taxpayers  to  reach  pro- 
tectively for  their  wall*is." 

Following  is  the  textof  the  Arizona 
editorial : 

Reports  that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
prepared  to  have  another 'go  at  "welfare  re- 
form' with  a  third  revtsloai  of  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  should  cause  American  tax- 
payers to  reach  protectlveay  for  their  wallets. 

Evi.'r>-  suggested  'reform'  which  has  come 
down  the  pike  in  recent  years.  Including  tiie 
original  version  of  FAP.  wculd  make  the  wel- 
fare mess  considerably  worse  than  it  alreadv 
Is.  The  common  feature  of  these  proposals 
Is  to  expand  the  coverage  of  welfare  in  some 
fashion  and  to  Increase  the  scope  of  federal 
participation. 

And  thsse  are  precls^y  the  Ingredients 
H-Mch  created  the  problem  in  the  flrst  place. 

By  the  most  liberal  official  estimates,  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  this  country  de- 
clined from  about  40  million  In  1960  to  ap- 
proximately 25  million  m  1970.  Yet  In  the 
same  span  the  number  of  people  on  welfare 
doubled — from  7  million  to  14  million. 

This  developm  nt  is  treated  In  most  of 
the  welfare  literature  as  ^n  Inscrutable  mys- 
tery, but  there  Is  really  nothing  mysterious 
about  It.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  welfare  benefits  have  been  raised  to 
such  a  level  that  tcr  many  people  It  Is  more 
r_' warding  to  go  on  welfaie  than  to  work. 

The  poift  Is  made  by  Henry  J.  Aaron  In  a 
study  lor  the  Brookings  Institution.  Aaron 
shows  that  the  interlock  of  public  assistance, 
food  stamps.  Medicaid.  a4d  subsidized  hous- 
ing provides  an  array  of  benefits  that  would 
b«  Jeopardized  by  accebtlng  consistently 
gainful  employment.  ■ 

Indeed,  because  the  jnouey  earned  by 
working  w&u'.d  cause  a  loss  of  beneuts  and 
would  also  be  subject  to  t^xes  it  is  possible 
to  have  greater  income  on  welfare  than  by 
holding;  down  a  steady  Job. 

Such  problems  have  become  acute  In  lib- 
eral jurisdictions  where  ^elfare  outlays  are 
especially  generous.  The  problem  ■,vtu  be 
corrected  only  when  the  liberal  states  cut 
back  on  welfare  generosity,  and  tins  wUl  be 
accomplished  only  when  they  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  their  own  policies. 


NATIONAL    ELDERLY    AND    HANDI- 
CAPPED   HOUSING   LOAN   FLTSTD 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
have  introduced  H.R.  1330L  a  bill  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  tor  be  known  as  the 
National  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Housing  Loan  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  several  years  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  have  pursued  a  policy  of 
enticing  private  Interests  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  public  agencies  for  the 
common  good  of  aU.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  housing  con- 
struction for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  for  the  indigent  elderly.  It 
also  has  been  true  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing  home   construction. 

Acro.ss  the  Nation  the  call  was 
answered  as  churches  and  other  chari- 
table organizations  rose  to  witness  their 
concern  for  the  needs  of  their  fellow 
man.  Nonprofit  housing  corporations 
sprang  up  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
direct  grants  and  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families  and  elderly 
."oon  got  underway.  In  my  own  District. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Greater  N.O.  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  has  been  especially 
active  in  the  field.  Through  swift  action 
and  the  appropriation  of  seed  money  of 
its  own,  the  Archdiocese  in  just  a  few 
years  has  utilized  governmental  pro- 
grams to  construct  637  townhouses  and 
apartments  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $11,000,000.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  these  units  have  been  for  elderly 
citizens,  62  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
Archdiocese  also  has  made  its  building 
plans  and  administrative  techniques 
available  to  other  non-profit  groups 
which  expressed  interest  in  entering  the 
field.  The  Greater  New  Orleans  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  in  New  Orlean.s  now  has 
its  own  housing  corporation.  Other 
groups  also  have  been  incorporated.  It 
appeared— until  recently— that  the  be- 
ginning of  a  .significant  movement  to 
relieve  a  critical  shortage  of  decent 
housing  was  underway. 

But  the  initiative  now  has  been 
stymied  by  the  freeze  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  The  very 
agency  which  induced  private  enterprise 
to  become  involved  has  now  withdrawTi 
the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

In  my  district  alone,  many  charitable 
and  other  private  organizations  have  the 
manpower  and  expertise  to  move  for- 
ward with  significant  building  programs 
for  families  and  elderly  persons.  Just  this 
past  year,  the  New  Orleans  Archdiocese 
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embarked  on  a  $4.4  million  capital  gifts 
program  from  all  segments  of  the  local 
community  to  provide  an  additional 
1,042  residential  units  and  nursing  home 
beds  for  the  elderly.  Total  cost  of  the 
five-part  program  will  run  $21,700,000  of 
which  $11,400,000  will  be  needed  In  the 
form  of  low  Interest,  Government  loans. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  re- 
instate its  policy  of  low-interest  loans 
for  such  construction,  this  and  other 
programs  similar  to  it  across  the  Nation 
will  collapse. 

The  monumental  task  of  providing 
sufficient  housing  and  nursing  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  elderly  in  this  country  is 
now  before  us.  For  more  than  any  other 
reason  this  has  come  about  because 
Americans  are  living  longer.  Improve- 
ments in  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology, education,  nutrition,  and  sani- 
tation are  obvious  factors  in  extended 
life  expectancy.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
centur>-  only  about  3  million  Ameri- 
c£ui  were  65  years  of  age  or  older.  The 
average  life  expectancy  was  then  50 
years.  By  1940  there  were  about  9  mil- 
lion elderly  citizens  in  the  United  States: 
in  1950,  12  million  and  in  1960,  16  mil- 
lion. Today  there  are  more  than  200  mil- 
lion Americans — some  10  percent  of  the 
total  population — who  are  65  or  older. 
The  average  life  expectancy  has  sur- 
passed 70  years  and  Is  heading  steadilj' 
toward  80.  It  is  predicted  that  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  when  all  surviving 
Americans  now  39  or  older  will  be  65 
years  or  above,  there  ■will  be  30  million 
elderly  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Lack  of  money  is  a  painful  parallel 
problem  for  many  people  struggling 
under  an  accumulation  of  vears.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1973,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  disclosed  that 
about  3.1  million  elderly  Americans — one 
in  six  of  those  65  and  older — were  living 
below  the  Government-defined  poverty 
line— $2,100  per  year  for  an  individual 
and  $2,640  for  a  couple.  An  additional  2 
million,  it  wps  estimated,  also  would  be 
in  that  category  if  the  families  with 
which  they  lived  were  not  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  This  is  true  despite  an  increase 
of  52  percent  in  social  security  payments 
since  1969.  Their  ability  to  earn  money 
completely  or  substantially  gone,  their 
fixed,  ongoing  income  ravaged  by  infla- 
tion, their  modest  savings  necessarily  al- 
located only  to  the  most  essential  needs, 
millions  of  elderly  persons  find  them- 
selves in  grave  financial  situations  which 
social  security  and  governmental  welfare 
and  medical  care  payments  only  partially 
alleviate 

A  report  of  The  National  Council  on 
Aging,  Inc.  says: 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  aged  mem- 
bers of  our  Boclety  demonstrate  a  greater  in- 
dividuality and  heterogeneity  than  any  other 
population  proup.  They  have  all  accumulated 
numerous,  diverse  experiences  in  the  course 
of  their  long  lifetimes.  They  have  all  spent 
many  years  forming  their  own  distinct  Ilfe- 
8tvl€5  and  attitudes.  Together  they  span  the 
full  educational  and  economic  spectrum,  yet 
it  Is  tragic  that  many  of  them  are  poor  or 
becoming  poor  as  they  grow  older. 

Increasing  the  income  of  the  elderly 
was  among  the  highest  priority  of  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  White  House  Con- 
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ference  on  Aging  in  1971.  But,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  this  woiUd  solve  only  a 
part  of  the  total  complex  problem.  Medi- 
care and  medicaid  have  assisted  dramat- 
ically in  providing  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  but  even  such  massive  programs 
as  t'/ie.se  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the 
whole  :ob.  U.S.  Government  statistics 
show  that  of  the  19  million  older  people 
not  institutionalized,  some  20  percent — 
or  almost  4  million — were  either  con- 
fined to  their  houses  or  needed  help  to 
get  about.  Many  of  these  Americans, 
more  to  their  own  dismay  than  to  any- 
one else's,  have  become  burdens  to  their 
families  and  friends.  Many  also  are  not 
receiving  the  medical  treatment  for 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  conditions  which 
misht  be  considered  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  Pain  and  discomfort  which 
might  be  at  least  partially  lifted  from 
them  become  unremitting  ordeals  and. 
in  a  number  of  cases,  contribute  to  seri- 
ous psychological  difficulties. 

The  shortage  of  nursing  home  beds 
nationwide  is  rapidly  becoming  acute. 
Long  waiting  lists  are  the  riile  at  most 
of  the  better  residences  which  provide 
care  for  the  elderly.  It  also  can  be  argued 
that  if  there  were  more  and  better  insti- 
tutions, the  number  of  applications  would 
be  considerably  greater.  The  stigma  at- 
tached to  "old  folks  homes" — winch  in 
some  cases  have  been  nothing  more  than 
that,  v.ith  no  provision  for  comprehen- 
sive care — has  not  yet  been  eradicated. 
But  more  and  more,  the  efficiently,  pro- 
fessionally operated,  modem  resideniial 
and  nursing  homes  are  providing  the 
elderly  -.virh  the  services  they  require 
for  spending  their  last  years  with  mini- 
mal pain  and  woiTy. 

In  Louisiana,  for  example,  between 
1962  and  1966,  the  number  of  homes  of- 
fering skilled  and  immediate  nursing 
care  increased  significantly.  But  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  distinct  level- 
ing off.  During  1972  and  1973  in  New  Or- 
leans alone,  several  financially  pressed 
institutions  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  standards  to  continue  to 
qualify  as  nursing  homes.  Since  New  Or- 
leans has  only  one-half  the  statewide 
average  of  nursing  home  beds  per  aged 
person,  attempts  were  made  to  relocate 
these  residents  in  homes  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  These  attempts  were  less 
than  successful  because  of  overcrowding 
and  long  waiting  lists  at  other  homei  in 
Louisiana. 

The  .peed  is  great  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict but  in  every  section  of  our  State  and 
our  Nation.  Private  organizations  stand 
ready  to  continue  their  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  area  of 
social  concern  which  i.s  growing  more 
desperate  ever>-  day.  Unless  we  reinstate 
and  expand  our  programs  to  make  avail- 
able to  private  enterprise  the  funds  they 
need  to  construct  residential  and  nursing 
care  facilities  for  the  aged,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  travel  the  road 
alone.  Should  this  happen,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  provide  not  only 
the  funds  but  the  manpower  to  get  the 
job  done.  Since  these  projects  then  would 
become  Government-owned  and  operat- 
ed, there  would  be  no  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  repaid  loans 
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which  previously  were  made  to  private 
groups. 

Housing  experts  employed  by  such 
private  organizations  will  not  stand  idle 
while  the  Grovernment  ponders  the  fu- 
ture. They  will,  of  necessity,  move  to 
other  fields  of  endet^vor  and  new  persons 
will  have  to  be  trained  if  and  when  the 
Government  renews  its  partnership  with 
chuixh  bodies  aiid  private  groups  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  oui-  elderly  citizens. 
Employment  and  training  of  new  persons 
will  cause  undue  delay  m  providing  qual- 
ity residential  and  nursing  home  facili- 
ties— facilities  which  are  needed  desper- 
ately today. 

In  urging  that  we  take  inunediate  steps 
to  promote  programs  which  would  pro- 
vide new  funds  for  low-interest  loans  for 
residential  and  nursing  homes  for  the 
elderly  and  for  other  housing  w^hich  is 
needed  by  low-income  families,  I  invite 
your  support  of  this  greatly  needed  legis- 
lation. I  am  grateful  to  our  able  colleague 
in  the  Senate  from  New  Jersey,  Harrison 
Williams,  for  the  text  of  this  legislation, 
which  follows: 

H.R.   13301 
A  bin  to  establish  a  trust  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as 
the    National    Elderly    and    Handicapped 
Housing  Loan  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled, 

ELDERLY    HOUSING   ADTHORIZATION 

Section  1.  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  the 
foUowing:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $51,500,000.00." 

ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  HOUSING  LOAN  FUnJ 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195'J  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following :  , 

"(f)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  TreasJ 
ury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Housing  Loan  Fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
The  fund  .shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  from  the  fund; 

•(B)  proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  (3) ; 

"(C)  appropriations  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  ( 4 ) ;  j 

"(D)  all  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as| 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  from  the  re-i 
volving  fund  established  under  subsection 
(a)  (4):  and 

"(E)  any  amounts  contained  in  the  re-l 
volving  fund  established  under  subsection; 
(a)  (4)  which  are  not  committed  on  the  date! 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(P)  receipts  from  any  other  source. 
All  receipts,  funds,  or  other  assets  and  all 
liabilities  of  the  revolving  fund  established 
under  subsection  (a)  (4)  (including  liabUi-, 
ties  arising  under  loans  made  under  such 
subsection)  shall  become  and  be  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  fund  established  pursuant! 
to  this  subsection,  as  if  such  assets  and  Ha-! 
bllltles  had  been  received  or  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  paldi 
over.  held,  and  accounted  for  accordingly. 

"(2)  Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
mble  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  mak-' 
ing  loans  under  this  section.  The  aggregate! 
loans  made  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  i 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  on  such' 
lending  authority  established  in  the  annual 
appropriations  Act   for   such  fiscal   year. 

"(3)    To   carry   out    the   purposes   of   this 
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subsection,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount 

or  not  to  exceed  $ .  in  such  forms  and 

denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  notes  or  other  obUgatlona  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  matiirltles  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which  secur- 
ities may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

"  (4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  in- 
terest paid  on  obligations  Issued  under  para- 
graph (3)  and  the  amount  of  Interest  paid 
on  loans  made  from  the  fund.  Except  in  the 
case  of  sums  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section, the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  fund  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limita- 
tion on  annual  exi>endltur6  or  net  lending. 

"(5  I  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  the  private  mortgage  Industry  in  serr- 
Idng  mortgage  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion." 


FAITH  IN  THE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  TJEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  constituents  who  say 
they  iust  do  not  believe  in  our  Govern- 
ment any  more.  In  the  face  of  this  grow- 
in?  and  tragic  trend,  I  found  an  edito- 
rial aired  last  month  by  WGR-TV  and 
Radio  in  Buffalo  verj*  inspirational  and  I 
believe  it  represents  an  attitude  more  of 
us  should  assume.  The  editorial  follows: 

FAtTH  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

In  the  past  few  weets  many  of  us  have 
become  nervous  hand-wringers.  Common 
answers  to  questions  about  the  times  are, 
"I  Just  don't  know"  and  "You  can't  believe 
anything  ansrmcre." 

Maybe  your  faith  in  individuals  has  been 
shal:en;  have  faith  lu  the  system.  To  those 
who  answer  "I  just  don't  know"  we  say  you 
do  know.  You  know  who  you  are;  you  know 
who  represents  and  speaks  for  you  In  gov- 
ernment. Speak  to  him.  You  know  who  th» 
local  leaders  are.  Speak  to  them.  You  know 
that  otir  government  has  suffered  through 
crises  before;  you  know  we  wiU  survive  this 
one. 

To  those  who  say,  "You  can't  believe  any- 
thing  anymore,"  we  say  believe  first  In  your- 
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self.  Believe  in  your  God.  Believe  in  our 
country  and  its  system  .  .  .  the  survivor  of 
wars  .  .  .  the  survivor  of  assassinations  .  .  . 
survivor  of  scandals,  survivor  of  a  thousand 
crises. 

The  system  has  not  let  us  down  yet.  'We 
get  stronger.  We'll  celebrate  200  years  of 
that  strength  in  1976. 
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OSCAR  STRACKBEIN  WARNS  OP 
THE  DANGERS  INHERENT  IN  EX- 
CESSES BY  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  emotionalism  and  lack  of  restraint 
on  the  part  of  some  elements  of  the  news 
media,  as  related  to  the  impeachment 
issue,  it  is  imperative  that  we  approach 
this  matter  in  a  purely  unbiased  and  ob- 
jective manner.  With  that  in  mind  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  mj-  remarks  a  timely 
and  scholarly  letter  written  by  Oscar 
Strackbein  to  Mr.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Considering  the  grave 
implications  involved  in  impeachment 
proceedings  directed  at  any  President, 
Mr.  Strackbein's  message  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oscar  Robeut  Strackbexn-, 

January  7,  1974. 
J.'r.  J.vMEs  Reston, 

Vice  President,  The  New  York  Times,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Reston:  Tour  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed In  your  column  "Mr.  Nixon's  Last 
1,000  Days",  Jar.uary  a,  1974,  represents  a 
mixture  of  intuitive  appraisal,  personal 
opinion,  and  global  as  well  as  specific  polit- 
ical Interpretation  that  In  turn  is  btised  on 
your  individual  observation  of  events.  Pos- 
sibly a  desire  to  be  true  to  the  editorial  pol- 
icy of  the  i.ewspaper  that  employs  you,  also 
played  Its  part.  The  latter,  i.e.,  the  Times' 
policy  Is.  and  has  been  irreconcilably  antl- 
NLton.  Your  effort  to  be  fair,  showing  her© 
and  there,  appears  to  be  rooted  In  rather 
shallow  soli.  After  all.  loyalty  to  the  boss  is 
a  virtue  at  times,  is  it  not? 

You  open  the  door  to  Mr.  Nixon's  exit  as  if 
very  little  were  at  stake  other  than  his  own 
perioiiai  humiliation,  which  you  say  would 
'o'oviously  be  bad  for  Mr.  Nixon".  You  say, 
"but  If  he  were  to  go  qtUetly,  the  Adminis- 
tration would  remain  In  place  ",  etc.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  logic  you  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  wo^ld  go  quietly,  even  If  he 
himself  did  rot  raise  his  voice. 

I  think  there  Is  much  more  at  stake  here 
than  you  seem  to  sMose.  For  one  thing 
neither  the  partisan  nor  media  oppoeitlon 
to  Mr.  Nl.xon  is  In  a  pcsltlon  to  catapult  a 
thousand  clean  stones  into  Mr.  Nixon's 
camp.  This  aspect  of  the  controversy,  which 
Is  to  say  the  superior  moral  posture,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  outraceeus  of  all  the  other 
aspects  of  the  campaign  In  its  disregard  of 
the  fairness  doctrine.  One  does  not  have  to 
defend  the  sins  of  the  Administration  to  feel 
outraged  at  the  absurdly  biased  character  of 
the  attack. 

You  say  trust  is  "the  first  article  In  the 
political  conti-act  and  essential  to  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Presidency".  I  trust  that 
you  are  not  going  back  to  Rousseau.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Locke,  and  the  other  pioneers  of 
democratic  political  thought,  enlightening 
as  they  were  (only  to  be  upset  by  Bentham, 
John  Stuart  MUl,  C<Hnte  and  others,  them- 


selves not  the  last  word) ,  for  to  do  so  would 
laud  you  in  the  marshes  of  ephemeral  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

You  also  state  that  "the  foreign  embassies 
In  Washington  and  their  governments  are 
more  concerned  about  the  Internal  unity  of 
America  than  about  anything  else";  but  you 
provide  no  documentation  for  the  assertion: 
an  Intuitive  conclusion  perhaps! 

You  follow  this  by  saying  that  "once  a 
President  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  elec- 
torate, resignation  is  not  a  bad  but  a  good 
precedent".  I  do  not  know  where  you  find 
the  precedent  since  no  President  of  the 
United  States  has  resigned.  You  seem  to  be 
reaching  for  the  parllnmentary  system  of 
England,  by  mentioning  parliamentary  de- 
mocracies. Fortunately  or  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  that  system.  We  do  have  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  that  is  im- 
peachment; but  meantime  the  case  has  In 
effect  been  tried  by  a  tree-wheeling  Senate 
committee  and  by  the  press  and  other  media. 
Our  capacity  at  self-government  is  being 
badly  strained  by  the  untidy  approach  being 
made  to  a  very  serious  subject. 

Your  paragraph  about  "resignation  or  dis- 
missal" as  being  something  that  "happens 
In  all  American  institutions  or  parliamentary 
democracy  when  the  chief  executive  falls" 
seems  out  of  focus  when  you  appear  to 
equate  the  vacating  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  dismissal  of  a  football  coach, 
among  other  chief  executives.  I  think  you 
are  dealing  here  in  different  dimensions— 
quite  different.  I  do  not  think  the  point 
needs  laboring. 

There  is  Indeed  something  at  stake  In  the 
premises  that  neither  you  nor  anv  of  the 
eager  columnar  denigraters  of  Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
pear to  appreciate,  if  they  are  aware  of  it  at 
all.  This  Is  the  question  of  the  function  of 
the  media  In  society  as  purveyors  of  news 
and  opinion.  The  press,  as  far  as  any  Consti- 
tutional function  is  concerned,  has  no  man- 
date to  conduct  campaigns  tliat  reflect  the 
particular  political,  social  or  religious  philos- 
ophy of  the  owners. 

Because  of  the  wholly  one-sided  concen- 
tration of  the  means  and  powers  of  com- 
munication (so  far  as  the  private  citizen  is 
concerned)  In  the  hands  of  the  press  and 
other  media,  we  have  in  cur  midst  the  com- 
ponents of  a  contest  as  bitter  and  far-reach- 
ing as  the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
State  a  few  centiu-les  ago,  and  then  the  fur- 
ther contest  between  the  monarchs  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  so  clearly  dellniated  In 
the  writings  of  Hobbea,  Milton  and  Locke, 
and  echoed  by  Thomas  Paine  and  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

The  public  today  has  no  desire  to  fall  un- 
der yet  another  dominance,  possibly  as  bad 
as  any  (because  It  encompasses  the  source 
material  necessary  to  the  formulation  of 
Judgments  on  great  and  vital  Issues).  The 
character  of  the  attack  on  President  Nixon 
provides  an  example  of  the  potentials  of  a 
tyranny  that  a  freedom-loving  people  cannot 
contemplate  without  deep  misgivings  and 
profound  worry. 

The  power  of  the  press  has  on  its  side  a 
weaponry  unmatched  by  anjrthlng  other  than 
that  of  the  government,  should  the  govern- 
ment seek  to  use  Its  power;  and  we  do  not, 
I  am  sure,  want  to  feed  a  temptation  that 
might  sprout  In  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
reaction  to  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  As  matters  stand  today  power- 
tul  media  elements  seem  to  be  straining  to 
generate  Just  such  a  temptation.  Unrestraln 
ed  power  in  the  press  Is  the  same  In  Its  self- 
Justification  and  disregard  of  legitimate  com- 
plaint as  In  any  other  form  of  naked  power. 
The  idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  whTch 
shaped  our  Constitutloa,  demands  that  the 
I>eople  govern  themselves  through  selected 
spokesmen  under  the  Destralnt  of  controls 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Such 
sovereignty  is  not  complete  If  a  powerful 
source  of  Influence  over  the  people  Is  left  to 
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its  own  devices  without  responsibility  to  the 
people.  When  this  source  of  Influence  lies 
beyond  the  need  to  respond  the  cause  of  self- 
government  Is  seriously  flawed. 

The  present  object  of  powerful  elements  of 
the  press  and  other  media.  It  appears,  is  to 
drlve^  the  President  from  office  through  the 
hypnotic  power  of  orchestrated  chants  of 
hate,  not  all  of  it  without  a  degree  of  Jus- 
tification. 

However,  should  the  campaign  succeed  the 
calamity  would  surpass  by  far  anything  of 
which  the  President  and  his  Administration 
have  yet  been  found  guilty.  It  would  be  an 
act  at  once  destructive  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  while 
substituting  therefor  the  will  of  the  press 
and  its  allies.  Thus  would  be  subverted  the 
very  integrity  of  democratic  government.  The 
way  would  be  opened  to  conversion  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  into  the  voice  of  the 
press. 

The  danger  arises  from  the  explicit  and 
implicit  Intlmldatory  power  Inherent  in  the 
verv  force  of  publicity  or  the  withholding  of 
It.  Not  least  In  this  power  of  Intimidation 
Is  the  freedom  of  the  media  to  shape  pub- 
licity at  will  to  produce  premeditated  eff-icts. 
The  whole  climate  so  far  as  public  officials, 
elected  or  appointed,  or  aspirants  to  office, 
Including  career  politicians,  are  concerned  Is 
one  that  predisposes  them  to  wariness.  They 
proceed  under  Justified  fear  of  the  press  and 
will  take  care  not  to  offend  it  lest  they  incur 
Its  ill-will. 

They  seek  to  avoid  offending  those  ele- 
ments of  the  press  which  they  regard  as  nec- 
essary to  their  success,  and  therefore  bow 
to  the  wishes  of  those  sources  of  publicity. 
They  do  not  wish  above  all  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  variety  of  attacks  avail- 
able to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  pub- 
licity, such  as  vilification,  denigration,  con- 
signment to  oblivion,  preferment  of  op- 
ponents through  various  means  of  favorable 
presentation  by  contrast,  such  as  relative 
prominence  and  frequency  of  mention  In 
the  news,  headline  and  position  in  the  news- 
paper as  means  of  reflecting  favor  or  dis- 
favor; and  other  well-known  devices  open 
to  biased  reporting. 

The  same  wariness  extends  to  other  lead- 
ers, those  in  the  private  world.  Otherwise  the 
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that  function  in  an  Irresponsible  role,  hav- 
ing to  report  nothing  of  their  expenditures 
and  answering  to  no  one  for  their  motiva- 
tion, source  of  Income  or  Identification  of 
their  interests. 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  your  columns 
and  quite  surely  have  profited  from  them.  I 
trust  that  you  will  receive  this  letter  In  the 
spirit  m  which  it  is  written,  critical,  to  be 
sure,  but  without  malice. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein. 
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TAX  ANALYSTS  AND  ADVOCATES 
CHALLENGES  IRS  RLTJNG  ON  THE 
OIL  COMPANIES'  USE  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN TAX  CREDIT 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SCAPEGOAT 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  Februar>-  24  in  three  of 
the  papers  in  my  district. 

The  eloquence  of  this  article  in  stat- 
ing the  need  for  getting  off  the  "witch 
liimt"  of  whom  to  blame  for  the  present 
energv'  crisis,  and  getting  on  about  the 
business  of  correcting  the  problem  is  of 
such  a  nature  I  think  my  colleagues 
.should  read  it. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  papers— Grand  Prairie  Daily 
News,  Irving  Daily  News,  and  Richardson 
Daily  News — urges  a  release  of  the  hob- 
bles we  have  had  on  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Looking  fob  a  Scapegoat 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  petroleum  Indus- 
try leaders  began  warning  of  a  trend  In  na- 
tional policies  and  laws.  Including  public 
utility-type  regulation  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, that  were  certain  to  bring  oil  and 
natural  gas  shorttiges.  Their  warnings  were 
disregarded  as  self-serving. 


—  -  ,.  .         Now,  in  the  panic  over  the  energy  crisis, 

practice  of  public  relations  counseling  and     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  scapegoat.  The  oU  In- 
press  agentry_  would  '^°^_^^y^ ^^^^^^^Jf     dustry  Is  blamed  for  contriving  the  short- 
age, although  it  has  been  blocked  at  every 


they  h.-ive — all  with  an  eye  on  media  accept 
ance  and,  possibly,  manipulation. 

Leaders  of  causes,  private  associations  ded- 
icated to  the  representation  of  private  inter- 
ests, be  they  economic,  social,  political  or  re- 
ligious— all  take  care  to  trim  their  sails  to 
the  winds  of  publicity,  concerned  to  curry 
the  favor  of  the  media  and  not  to  offend 
them.  This  represents  a  highly  corruptive 
Influence. 

As  the  power  of  the  media  grows  and  ex- 
pands, the  media  gain  monopolistic  power 
and  can  come  to  preside  over  the  destiny  of 
the  country  and  Its  people.  Awareness  of 
this  growing  and  unfenced  power  Is  mov- 
ing rapidly,  like  a  storm-front.  Into  public 
conscloxisness;  and  the  media  would  be  well 
advised  to  give  it  heed.  The  campaign  to 
drive  Mr.  Nixon  out  of  office  Is  the  most 
eloquent  example  of  Journalistic  practices 
that  are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  highly  valued  protective  Injunction  of 
the  First  Amendment.  If  It  succeeds  our  de- 
mocracy will  have  suffered  an  alarming 
defeat 

Be  it  noted  In  these  premises  that  the 
expression  of  opinion  Is  one  thing,  an  ac- 
tivity that  should  Indeed  remain  free.  Carry- 
ing on  an  orcheetrated  campaign  Is  some- 
thing else.  It  represents  an  Illegitimate  activ- 
ity under  the  umbrella  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

We  have  political  parties,  associations  ol 
a  variety  of  Interests  for  that  purpose.  The 
media  are  by  way  of  elbowing  their  way  into 


turn  for  the  past  several  years  In  attempts 
to  expand  reserves  and  productive  resources. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  pipe  at  such  places  as 
Valdez,  Alaska  has  been  rusting  away  for 
years  while  endless  arguments  over  the  en- 
vironment raged  In  Congress  and  across  the 
nation.  Four  years  ago,  politicians,  the  en- 
vironmentalists and  the  public  were  deaf  to 
warnings  of  impending  shoviages.  Even  to- 
day, the  leaders  of  the  witch-hunt  for  an 
energy  scapegoat  refuse  to  face  the  implaca- 
ble facts  of  life.  They  have  obscured  the 
basic  Issues  of  how  to  cure  the  energy  short- 
age In  a  smoke  screen  of  controversy  over 
oil  company  profits.  They  talk  about  putting 
government  into  the  oil  business.  The  con- 
fusion they  raise  tends  to  camouflage  the 
truth  that,  as  one  energy  authority  observes. 
the  industry's  profits  during  the  past  15 
years  have  been  Insufficient  to  fill  capital 
spending  needs.  Between  1970  and  1985,  the 
oil  Industry,  it  is  estimated,  must  spend  an 
incredible  $1.3  trillion  to  meet  projected  de- 
mand, and  about  $765  billion  of  this  money 
must  come  from  profits. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  oil  Industry 
is  working  today  Is  tragic.  Looking  for  a 
scapegoat  for  the  petroleum  shortage  when 
all  of  us  have  had  a  hand  In  creating  it  is 
the  ultimate  example  of  a  foolish  waste  of 
priceless  time.  The  damage  to  the  nation  of 
public  ignorance  about  one  of  America's 
great  Industries  could  be  of  critical  propor- 
tions. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .'STIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  presently  con- 
sidering reforms  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
oil  industry  income.  At  the  center  of  . 
these  deliberations  is  the  adminisira-  | 
tion's  windfall  profits  lax  proposal.  De- 
spite all  the  testimony  that  we  have 
heard  on  this  legislation,  it  is  clear  that 
this  proposal  will  do  little  to  correct  the 
tax  injustice  we  now  see. 

The   adminitration's   tax   plan   offers 
only  a  weak-kneed  approach  to  a  seri- 
ous problem.  We  will  not  achieve  tax 
justice  if  we  continue  to  try  to  putty  over 
the   gaping   loopholes   in   our   tax   code 
with  hastily  conceived  quick-fix  propos- 
als. The  top  priority  in  this  reform  must 
be  a  thorough  examination  of  our  tax 
treatment  of  the  oil  companies'  foreign 
source  income.   Under  our  tax  laws  as 
they  now  stand,  we  have  not  only  en- 
abled the  oil  companies  to  eliminate  •vir- 
tually any  U.S.  tax  liability  on  their  for- 
eign operations,  we  have  also  encouraged 
the  continued  outflow  of  investment  dol- 
lars from  the  United  States.  In  1963  the 
largest  oil  companies  spent  over  70  per- 
cent of  their  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  United  States.  By    1971   they   were 
spending  less  than  half  in  this  countrj'. 
"These  investments  were  geared  primarily 
io  develop  foreign  production  for  foreign 
markets,  and  they  proved  to  be  tremen- 
dously profitable.  In  the  most  recent  fi- 
nancial data  released  by  the  companies, 
the  profit  bulge  for  most  of  the  major  oil 
compames  came  in  their  foreign  opera- 
tions. In  short,  our  tax  code  has  operated 
to  stimulate  oil  company  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  oil 
companies  abuse  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  has  been  a  part  of 
our  tax  laws  since  1918  It  is  designed  to 
provide  "tax  neutraUty"  for  international 
investment  considerations  by  preventing, 
the  double  taxation  of  profits  generated] 
in  one  country  by  a  company  located  in( 
a  second  country.  Recently,  the  Subcomj 
mittee  on  Multinational  Corporations  of! 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committeej 
documented  how  in  the  early  1950's  the 
oil  companies,  representatives  of  the 
Treasurj'  Department,  and  the  oil-pro-j 
ducing  states  reached  an  accommo4a4 
tion  In  defining  oil  company  payments 
'0  the  producing  countries  for  the  pur4 
pose  of  determining  U.S.  tax  liabilities^ 
The  result:  The  producing  countries  in- 
creased their  revenues:  the  oil  companies 
decreased  their  US.  tax  payments:  and 
the  US.  Treasur^•  was  left  holding  an 
empty  bag.  | 

~\n  excellent  review  of  the  issues  sur-» 
rounding  the  tax  credit  controversy  is 
contained  in  a  recent  petition  fil»^d  witl> 
the  Internal  Revenue  Senice  by  the  pub- 
lic interest  group.  Tax  Analysts  and  Ad 
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vocates.  The  petition  seeks  to  revoke  pre- 
vious IRS  revenue  rulings  which  defined 
oil  company  paj-ments  to  the  producing 
countries  as  eligible  for  the  computation 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  text  of  this 
petition  follows: 

TA  A  Petitions  To  Bar  Credit  for  Oil 
Royalty   Payments 

(By  Ira  L.  Tannenbaum) 
Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  February  19 
petlt'oned  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
revoke  revenue  rulings  which  permit  Ameri- 
can oU  companies  to  credit  against  domestic 
Income  taxes  payments  to  the  major  oil  ex- 
porting nations.  The  payments,  TA,  A  said, 
are  in  fact  royalties  and  thus  not  creditable 
under  States  law.  TAA  said  the  IRS  also 
should  Issue  regulations  specifically  barring 
a  credit  for  such  payments.  Following  Is  the 
text  of  the  petition  and  the  supporting 
evidence. 

This  petition  Is  filed  pursuant  to  Reg.  Sec. 
601.601  (c)  of  the  Statement  of  Procedural 
Rules  to  revoke : 

(1)  Rev.  Rul.  55-296.  1955-1  Cum.  Bull. 
386,  which  allows  a  foreign  tax  credit  for 
Saudi  Arabian  "Income  taxes"  Imposed  by 
the  Royal  Decrees  of  November  4  and  De- 
cember 27,  1950;  and 

(2)  Rev.  Rul.  68-552.  1968-2  Cum.  Bull. 
306,  which  allows  a  foreign  tax  credit  for 
"Income  taxes"  Imposed  under  Article  14(1) 
(a)  of  Libyan  Petroleum  Law  No.  25  of  1955, 
as  amended  through  November  20,  1965. 

In  addition,  all  private  unpublished  rul- 
ings Issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  be  revoked  which  allow  foreign  tax 
credits  for  similar  purported  "Income  taxes" 
Imposed  by  other  oil  producing  countries 
which.  In  fact,  are  pure  or  almost  pure  per 
barrel  royalties,  and  are  not  bona  fide  Income 
taxes.' 

This  petition  Is  filed  because,  as  detailed 
In  the  following  analysis,  the  current  treat- 
ment of  the  taxes  covered  by  these  published 
and  private  rulings  as  creditable  taxes  Is  pat- 
ently Inconsistent  with  the  explicit  relevant 
language  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  place  of  these  published  and  private 
rulings,  I  urge  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  Issue  a  regulation  under  Sections  901  and 
903  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  providing 
that  amounts  paid  to  foreign  governments 
which  constitute  fixed  or  almost  fixed  charges 
per  barrel  of  oil  produced  In  these  coun- 
tries pursuant  to  concession  agreements,  ase 
not  creditable  income  taxes  for  purpKJses  of 
either  Section  901  or  903.  As  a  result,  credits 
would  not  be  available  for  amounts  currently 
paid  in  the  guise  of  "Income  taxes  to  the 
principal  oil  exporting  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC  I,  including  at  least  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Kuwait,  Iraq.  Abu  Dhabi,  Qatar,  Ni- 
geria. Libya  and  Venezuela.  (These  nine 
countries  shall  be  referred  to  hereafter  in 
this  memorandum  as  "the  principal  OPEC 
nations.")  However,  the  proposed  regulation 
would  not  deny  foreign  tax  credits  for 
amounts  paid  as  bona  fide  Income  taxes  Im- 
posed on  net  Income  derived  from  foreign 
petroleum  production,  such  as  those  income 
taxes  presently  Imposed  by  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  the  tax  to  be  Imposed  on 
Incame  earned  from  oil  produced  In  Nor- 
way.- 

The  tremendous  recent  Increases  In  the 
posted  prices  of  crude  oU  will  result  In  un- 
precedented billions  of  dollars  of  revenues 
being  paid  by  VS.  oU  companies  to  the  prin- 
cipal OPEC  nations  In  the  guise  of  "Income 
taxes"  over  the  next  few  months.  Since  the 
continued  creditablUty  of  these  payments 
will  result  In  the  continued  total  nonpay- 
ment of  mcome  Ux  to  the  United  States  by 
the  major  U.S.  oil  companies  on  their  for- 
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elgn  source  income,  and  since  the  current 
rulings  are  patently  Inconsistent  with  the 
revelant  statutory  requirements.  It  Is  re- 
spectfully requedted  that  action  on  this  petl- 
tl?n  be  taken  on  an  expedited  basis. 

I.    STATUTORY    FRtMEWORK 

The  relevant  United  States  statutory 
framework  can  be  summarized  brlefiy.  Sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Code  allows  qualifying 
United  States  taxpayers  to  claim  a  foreign 
tax  credit  for  "the  amount  of  any  income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States."'  A  credit  against  federal 
Income  taxes  only  can  be  taken  for  foreign 
income  taxes  paid:  no  credit  is  allowed  for 
foreign  taxes,*  excise  taxes."  turnover  taxes," 
or  royalties  paid  to  a  foreign  government.  All 
such  taxes  and  royalties  are  treated,  when 
appropriate,  as  ordinary  business  expenses 
and  therefore  can  be  deducted  from  gross 
Income,  rather  than  result  In  tax  credits 
which  can  offset  taxable  income  on  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  basis. 

Section  903  of  the  Code  provides  that 
".  .  .  the  term  'Income,  wtr  profits,  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes'  shall  Include  a  tax  paid 
In  lieu  of  a  tax  on  income,  war  profits  or 
excess  profits  otherwise  generally  imposed  by 
any  foreign  country  or  by  any  possession  of 
the  United  States."  Prior  to  the  enactment  In 
1942  of  the  predecessor  of  Section  903.  allow- 
ance of  foreign  tax  credits  generally  had  been 
restricted  to  payment  of  foreign  taxes  which 
closely  resembled  the  United  States  net  In- 
come tax  law.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  states  that  it  was  enacted  to  make 
foreign  tax  credits  available  In  the  very  lim- 
ited set  of  circumstances  where.  "...  a 
foreign  country  In  imposing  Income  taxation 
authorized,  for  reasons  growing  out  of  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  determining  net 
Income  or  taxable  basis  within  that  country, 
a  United  States  dometslc  corporation  doing 
business  in  such  country  to  pay  a  tax  .  . 
measured,  for  example,  by  gross  Income,  gross 
sales  or  a  number  of  units  produced  within 
the  country  .  .  ."t 

n.    BACKGROUND 

According  to  the  opening  statement  of 
Senator  Prank  Church.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Mul- 
tinational Corporations,  at  the  January  30. 
1974  Subcommittee  Hearing  on  International 
Oil  Companies  and  United  States  Foreign 
Policy,  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1950.  at  the  urging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  agreed  to  treat  payments  de- 
nominated as  "income  taxes"  and  made  to 
Middle  East  oil  producing  nations  by  United 
States  oil  companies  as  taxes  qualifying  for 
the  foreign  tax  credit  under  Section  90. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  a  pattern  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  which  the  principal  oil 
producing  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  North 
Africa  and  South  America  promulgated  a 
series  of  formal  income  tax  statutes  which 
appeared  to  Impose  net  income  taxes  on 
United  States  companies  producing  oil  In 
these  foreign  nations.  In  1955  and  1968.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  published  rulings 
that  The  "income  taxes"  paid  respectively  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya  on  oil  production 
Income,  were  creditable  taxes,'  In  addition, 
It  Is  understood  that  In  thu  post-1950  period, 
the  IRS  has  Issued  numerous  private,  un- 
published rulings  to  U.S,  all  companies  that 
payments  denominated  as  Income  taxes  made 
to  the  other  principal  OPEC  nations  Uso 
were  creditable  taxes  under  Section  901. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  correctness  of 
these  rulings  when  they  first  were  Issued,  It 
Is  evident  that  as  Important  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  method  of  calculating  the 
"tax  "  revenues  due  the  principal  OPEC  na- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  payments  has  been 
transformed  so  that  presently  they  clearly 
are  not  creditable  taxes  under  either  Section 
901  or  Section  903  of  the  Code. 
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Presently,  amounts  paid  by  United  States 
oil  companies  to  the  principal  OPEC  nations 
are  divided  artlflclally  Into  two  categories — 
a  relatively  small  amount  denominated  as  a 
"royalty"  and  a  larger  amount  denominated 
as  an  "Income  tax."  The  "royalty"  payment  is 
the  number  of  barrels  produced  during  the 
relevant  period  by  a  company  holding  a  con- 
cession multiplied  by  a  low  percentage,  gen- 
erally 12-15  T'c  of  the  posted  price  for  each 
barrel.  The  larger  part,  the  "Income  tax,"  In 
general,  is  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  pro- 
duced by  a  company  holding  a  concession 
multiplied  by  a  per  barrel  cost  equal  to  a 
fixed  percentage  (around  55-60%)  of  the 
posted  price  reduced  by  the  per  barrel  pro- 
duction costs  and  the  royalty  payment. 

The  mechanics  of  the  calculation  of  the 
OPEC  government  per  barrel  revenue  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  following  example  based 
upon  the  $7.00  "government  take"  and  $11.65 
posted  price  now  In  effect  for  the  bench- 
mark Persian  Gulf  crude  produced  In  Saudi 
Arabia — Arabian  light  34    API: 

1  Per  barrel 

Posted  price 1 $11,651 

Royalty ! n.46) 

Production   cost .. (0.12) 

Profit  before  tax | lo.  07 

Tax  at  5S% 5' 54 

Government     take      (Royalty     plus 

tax)    7  00 

Tax  paid  cost . 7, 12 

I  C) 

The  posted  price,  which  in  some  countries 
Is  called  the  "tax  reference  price,"  is  an  arbi- 
trary value  established  by  an  oil  producing 
nation  for  a  barrel  of  this  crude  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  revenues  owed  that 
country  by  the  oil  companies.  For  the  past 
several  years,  posted  prices  have  been  set 
substantltdly  in  excess  of  the  actual  market 
price  or  market  value  of  the  crude  oil,  there- 
by resulting  In  payments  by  the  oU  compa- 
nies far  In  excess  of  55"  or  60''c  of  their  ac- 
tual net  Income  from  the  production  of  the 
oil  on  which  the  payments  are  made. 

Although  some  minor  differences  exist  In 
the  methods  by  which  the  principal  OPEC 
nations  calculate  their  "take,"  the  systems 
are  sufficiently  similar  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  creditablUty  of  the  "taxes" 
of  these  countries,  as  not  to  require  dif- 
ferentiation In  this  petition. 

The  following  partial  text  of  a  December  23, 
1973  OPEC  press  release  clearly  shows  how 
currently  the  Persian  Gulf  OPEC  members 
first  determine  the  precise  amount  of  rev- 
enues they  will  receive  In  "royalties"  and 
"taxes"  under  the  various  concession  agree- 
ments to  which  they  are  parties,  and  then 
work  backward  to  set  the  artificial  posted 
price  which  will  yield  these  precise  per  bar- 
rel revenues : 

"Although  the  findings  of  the  economic 
Commission  Board  as  well  as  direct  sales 
realized  by  some  of  the  Member  Countries 
Indicate  a  [current  world  market]  price  in 
excess  of  $17  per  barrel,  the  Ministerial  Com- 
mittee decided  to  set  government  take  of  $7 
per  barrel  for  the  market  crude.  Arabian 
Light  34''  API.  The  relevant  posted  price  for 
this  crude  will  therefore  be  $11,651  per  bar- 
rel. The  effective  date  for  this  posted  price 
shall  be  January  1st.  1974  .  .  ." " 

The  $7.00  rate  enunciated  In  the  communi- 
que Is  only  for  the  benchmark  34  •  API 
Arabian  light  crude.  Meaeured  from  this 
touchstone  crude,  the  OPEC  nations  have 
established  various  oil  fields  and  countries 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If.  in  the  example 
on  the  previous  page,  production  company 
after  tax  profit  per  barrel  of  the  benchmark 
crude  is  assumed  to  be  $0.50  (I.e.,  that  each 
barrel  of  Arabian  light  crude  can  be  sold  for 
$7.62  without  taking  shipping  costs  Into 
account),  the  producing  company  would  lie 
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paying  Saudi  "Income  taxes"  at  a  rate  of 
over  91%  of  Its  taxable  Income,  I.e.,  $5.64 
of  tax  on  $6.04  of  pre-tax  Income  ($5.54  plus 

$0.50). 

The  $7.00  per  barrel  revenues  are  collected 
by  the  Saudi  government  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Thus,  any  expenses  which  enter  Into  the  de- 
ductible production  costs  also  must  be  cal- 
culated on  a  monthly  basis.  Although  the 
Saudi  Arabian  tax  statute  applicable  to  oil 
production  income  appears  to  provide  numer- 
ous deductions  from  gross  Income  for  Items 
such  as  capital  expenditures  and  other  drill- 
ing and  exploration  costs,  the  deductions 
available  for  production  costs  apparently  are 
so  small  compared  to  the  total  oil  company 
Income  calculated  on  the  posted  price  per 
barrel  basis,  that  In  the  recent  past,  even 
substantial  changes  In  the  gross  amount  of 
such  deductions  would,  at  a  maximum,  only 
alter  the  deductible  per  barrel  production 
costs  by  a  negligible  amount — a  few  pennies 
at  most.'' 

However,  the  language  of  the  December  23. 
1973  OPEC  press  release  quoted  earlier  with 
respect  to  the  announced  $7.00  per  barrel 
Persian  Gulf  "government  take"  failed  to 
mention  any  possibility  that  these  govern- 
ments would  accept  anything  less  than  $7.00 
per  barrel  for  oil  taken  under  concession 
agreements.  Yet  such  a  result  would  occur 
if  oil  company  production  costs  Increased 
after  the  posted  price  was  set,  and  such  costs 
were  allowed  under  local  OPEC  tax  law  to 
reduce  taxable  Income,  and  therefore  to  re- 
duce government  take.  Thus,  the  manda- 
tory $7.00  per  barrel  language  strongly  im- 
plies that  the  principal  OPEC  nations  now 
will  not  allow  unforeseen  high  production 
costs  to  reduce  their  receipts  below  the  speci- 
fied per  barrel  government  revenues.  This 
press  release  very  likely  may  have  signaled 
the  elimination  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
system  which  permitted  production  costs  to 
even  minimally  affect  the  revenues  paid  the 
principal  OPEC  nations.  In  effect,  the  prin- 
cipal OPEC  nation  "income  taxes"  may  have 
changed  from  almost  fixed  per  barrel  charges 
to  pure  fixed  per  barrel  costs. 

Since  October  1973,  posted  price  increases, 
such  as  the  $11.65  price  set  for  Persian  Gulf 
crude  after  January  1,  1974,  have  been  made 
unilaterally  by  the  principal  OPEC  nations 
without  prior  consent  of  the  concession- 
holding  Western  oU  companies."  This  cur- 
rent practice  of  unilateral  posted  price  In- 
creases was  preceded  by  a  period  in  which 
posted  prices  were  determined  by  protracted 
negotiations  between  the  OPEC  nations  and 
the  international  oil  companies.  The  Libyan 
negotiations  of  1970-71  apparently  served  as 
the  prototype  for  other  OPEC/oU  company 
negotiations  during  1970-1973.  A  recently 
released  chronology  of  these  Libyan  nego- 
tiations '"-  Indicates  that  different  oil  compa- 
nies holding  oil  concessions  within  Libya 
each  engaged  In  separate  negotiations  with 
the  Libyan  government.  As  a  result  of  sepa- 
rate agreements,  different  concession  holders 
paid  taxes  at  different  rates.  For  examrjle.  on 
December  28.  1970.  while  the  prevailing  rate 
of  "tax"  nald  by  oil  companies  In  Libya  was 
54  55c;  of  the  oosted  nrlce.  Aqultalne  still 
was  paying  "tax"  at  a  50 '~;  rate  while  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  was  paying  "tax"  at  58 '~r. 
Certainly.  Imposition  of  "taxes"  at  different 
rates  on  similarly  situated  taxnavers  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  aopllcatlon  of  true  national 
Income  taxes:  It  la  much  more  consistent  with 
royalty  negotiations. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  example.  It  Is  understood  such  a  pri- 
vate ruling  was  Issued  on  September  7.  1954. 
with  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  under  Ar- 
ticle 35  of  the  Iranian  Income  Tax  Law  of 
1949. 

"For  example.  Norway  does  not  Intend  to 
use  a  posted  price  system  for  Its  forthcom- 
ing North  Sea  oil  production,  but  will  collect 
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a  normal  royalty  from  foreign  oil  companies, 
and  also  Impose  a  tax  on  their  net  produc- 
tion Income  determined  by  arm's  length 
pricing  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  all 
other  corporations  on  Norwegian  source  in- 
come (50.6%).  Petroleum  Intelligence  Week- 
ly, July  30,  1973,  at  4. 

'  Section  902  enables  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion to  take  a  credit  for  forelg:n  income  taxes 
paid  by  Its  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries, 
at  the  time  the  subsidiaries  pay  dividends  to 
the  parent  corporation. 

*  Guantanamo  <t  Western  R.R..  31  T.C.  842 
(1959). 

'-  Keasbey  <t  Mattison  Co.  <t  iJot/ienstcs.  133 
F.  2d  894  (1943),  cert,  denied.  320  U.S.  739 
(1943). 

"  Eitington-Schild  Co.,  21  BTAjll63  (1931);  . 
Rev.  Rul.  56-635,  1956-2.  CurffT^ull.  501. 

'S.  Rep.  No.  1631,  77th  Cong,.  2d  Sess.  131 
(1942),  1942-2  Cum.  Bull.  504.  602, 

"See  p.  1  for  citations  to  these  rulings. 
Previously,  In  1950,  The  IRS  had  published 
I.T.  4038,  1950-2  Cu.  Bull.  54.  which  per- 
mitted taxes  Imposed  on  oil  production  In- 
come under  Article  31,  Chapter  XI  of  the  In- 
come tax  law  of  Venezuela  to  be  creditable 
taxes.  However,  this  ruling  was  declared 
obsolete  by  Rev.  Rul.  70-243,  1970-1  Cum. 
Bull.  282. 

"  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly,  January 
14.  1974.  at  6. 

'"  Middle  East  Economic  Survey.  December 
28   1973  at  3a 

'  See  Adelman.  M.  A.,  The  World  Petroleum 
Market  210  (1972). 

-  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly.  December 
24,  1973.  at  1-2. 
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NEW  FORMULA  WILL  DEPRIVE 
NEEDY  COMMUNITIES  OF  MAN- 
POWER MONEY 


NO    BREADLINES    FOR    BEAN    SOUP 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heavT  heart  I  inform  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  near  future  they  may 
be  deprived  of  one  of  the  benefits  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  famous  delicacy  on  the  caf- 
eteria menu — bean  soup — may  be  on  its 
way  out. 

According  to  a  report  accredited  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  beans  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  as  a  com- 
mon fcK>d  because  of  cost.  Beans  are  in 
the  same  bag  as  bread  and  beef.  They 
are  endangered  by  the  Nation's  present 
era  of  emergencies. 

BOL  notes  that  in  1  year  the  price 
of  beans  climbed  high  on  the  stalk  of 
inflation.  A  1 -pound  bag  which  sold  for 
25.7  cents  on  the  average  in  retail  stores 
last  year  now  sells  for  57.2  cents.  And, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  expects 
the  effect  of  beans  in  the  Nation's  diet 
will  worsen  before  new  harvests  are 
ready. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  has 
re.iected  all  offers  by  vendors  to  sell  dr>' 
beans  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
donation  to  various  programs.  It  has  ad- 
mitted it  cannot  afford  to  buy  beans  to 
give  to  poor  people.  My  colleagues,  who 
enjoy  bean  soup  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
in  breadlines  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circumstances 
and  in  light  of  the  season,  may  I  suggest 
they  will  find  spiritual  solace,  at  least, 
by  giving  bean  soup  up  for  Lent. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber, the  Congress  passed  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973.  Title  I  of  the  act  established 
manpower  revenue  sliarlng  and  title  II 
created  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram— PEP — to  assist  localities  with 
high  levels  of  unemploj-ment. 

Because  of  new  methods  of  determin- 
ing allocation  of  funds  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
much  of  the  money  under  these  pro- 
grams may  not  be  distributed  in  an  equi- 
table fashion  and  some  of  the  people 
who  need  this  assistance  the  most  may 
be  left  out  altogether.  The  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  will  receive  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  manpower  moneys  as  a  result  of 
the.se  new  methods,  and  any  community 
in  the  country  which  has  substantial  sea- 
sonal employment  in  tourism  or  agricul- 
ture is  likely  to  receive  less  money  than 
it  should. 

The  law  requires  that  37.5  percent  of 
the  manpower  training  money  be  allo- 
cated to  States  on  the  basis  of  their  un- 
employment rate  and  that  virtually  all 
of  the  public  employment  money  be  allo- 
cated to  local  units  of  government  with 
unemployment   rates  of  more  than   6.5 
percent  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
number  of  unemployed  in  such  localities. 
In  sliort.  unemployment  estimates  are 
important  in  the  allocation  of  manpower 
revenue  sharing  monev  and  crucial  to  the 
allocation  of  public  employment  money. 
These  estimate?  are  calculated  by  the 
Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics — BLS — by 
two  separate  methods.  The  first  is  used 
to  determ.ine  the  national  rate  and  con- 
sists of  a  monthly  50,000  household  na- 
tional survey.  It  is  something  like  a  giant 
Gallup  poll.  The  cost  of  u.'^ing  surveys  in 
each  locality  across  the  country  to  de- 
termine local   unemployment  rates  has 
been  considered  prohibitive  and  in  1960 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  developed 
a  different  method  of  estimating  local 
rates  by  taking  the  number  of  people  in 
any  given  community  who  are  receiving 
unemplovment   compensation  and   add 
ing  to  it  various  amounts  based  on  a 
complex  70-step  formula.  The  70  steps 
attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  work 
ers  in  a  given  communitv  who  are  unem 
ployed  but  who  are  not  covered  by  un- 
emplovment compensation. 

A  simplified  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
there  is  about  2  percent  more  unem- 
ployment than  is  represented  by  those 
drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
The  70-step  formula  tries  to  estimate 
that  figure  a  little  more  scientifically. 

There  are  obvious  drawbacks.  how4 
ever,  in  the  accuracy  of  this  type  of 
estimate.  States  with  liberal  unemployr 
ment  laws  tend  to  have  Infiated  figures^ 
States  with  stricter  laws  tend  to  imder- 
estimate     unemployment.     Areas     with 
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large  numbers  of  agricultural  and  self- 
employed  workers  have  far  more  imem- 
ployed  not  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  than  the  70-step  formula 
allows  for  as  do  areas  plagued  by  per- 
sistent long-term  imemployment  where 
even  those  workers  who  were  once  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  insurance  have 
since  had  their  benefits  run  out. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directed  the  Bxireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  come  up  with  a  more  ac- 
curate method  of  estimating  unemploy- 
ment on  the  State  and  local  level. 

Although  I  think  an  honest  effort  was 
made,  the  end  result  is  worse  than  the 
original  problem,  especially  for  purposes 
of  distributing  PEP  money. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began 
by  taking  figures  from  the  50,000  house- 
hold national  survey — which  had  never 
been  Intended  for  any  use  except  pro- 
viding nationwide  statistics — smd  divid- 
ing the  respondents  up  by  State.  In  31 
States  BI^S  decided  that  the  number  of 
respondents  was  too  small  to  provide  any 
information  whatever. 

BLS,  however,  felt  that  it  had  ade- 
quate information  to  make  unemploy- 
ment estimates  in  the  19  largest  States 
and  in  30  metropolitan  areas — mostly 
within  those  19  States.  The  sample  was 
so  small  in  many  of  these  19  States,  how- 
ever, that  the  margin  of  error  in  esti- 
mating unemployment  was  12  to  15  per- 
cent, according  to  BLS.  In  30  metropoli- 
tan areas  BLS  decided  to  substitute  sur- 
vey figures  for  the  70-step  figures  al- 
together. In  7  of  the  19  States  BLS  found 
the  70-step  figures  to  be  consistently 
different  from  the  survey  figures  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

Since  BLS  had  no  real  data  from  the 
survey  about  unemployment  rates  within 
any  given  locality  In  a  State  outside  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area  they  had  to 
make  a  critical  and  I  believe  inaccurate 
assumption  in  order  to  apply  the  state- 
wide information  to  any  given  locality. 
The  assumption  was  that  70-step  esti- 
mates of  local  unemployment  were  In- 
accurate by  the  same  ratio  In  all  com- 
munities within  a  given  State. 

On  the  basis  of  that  assumption  the 
unemployment  figure  for  each  coimty  in 
the  State  was  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  by  a  flat  percentage  according  to 
the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
statewide  70-step  estimate  and  the  state- 
wide survey  estimate. 

This  cut  applied  to  suburban  commu- 
lUties  where  an  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  labor  force  was  employed  by  large 
manufacturing  concerns  and  almost 
everybody  was  covered  by  unemployment 
msurance  and  it  applied  to  small  rural 
counties  where  there  were  few  jobs  and 
even  fewer  that  were  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance.  Since  the  BLS 
survey  statistics  indicate  that  the  accu- 
racy of  the  70-step  figures  vary  from  one 
State  to  another,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  really  more  logical  to  assume 
that  the  accuracy  also  varies  within 
States  than  to  assume  the  ratio  of  error 
is  uniform. 
An  example  of  the  inequities  which 
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this  methodology  will  create  if  imple- 
mented in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  initial  BLS  directive  required  com- 
parison of  1972  statewide  70-step  esti- 
mates with  BLS  survey  estimates  from 
Wisconsin.  The  70-step  method  esti- 
mated 16  percent  more  unemployment 
than  the  survey  and  BLS  ordered  a  16- 
percent  cut  in  imemployment  figures  for 
each  county  in  the  State. 

While  most  of  Wisconsin  has  enjoyed 
relatively  low  unemployment  and  con- 
siderable economic  growth  in  recent 
years,  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State  has  continued  to  have  severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  region  has  been  the 
target  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Development  Commission,  because  the 
Congress  has  recognized  that  this  area 
faces  far  more  difficult  employment 
problems  than  those  found  in  most  Amer- 
ican communities. 

Seventeen  of  these  counties  had  an 
average  rate  of  unen^ployment  for  1973 
of  over  6.5  percent,  the  level  required  by 
law  to  qualify  for  public  employment 
funds.  Several  counties  had  imemploy- 
ment of  over  10  percent.  In  short,  this 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  area  of  persist- 
ent high  unemployment  which  the  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the 
public  employment  program. 

Further,  these  are  the  kinds  of  coun- 
ties in  which  economists  will  tell  you 
that  the  true  unemployment  problem  is 
underestimated.  A  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  labor  force  is  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance  and  long-term 
high  unemployment  would  have  caused 
benefits  to  lapse  for  many  of  the  workers 
who  had  been  covered  and  discouraged 
others  from  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Yet,  because  statewide  estimates  were 
believed   to   be   inflated,    the   rates   for 
these  counties  were  cut  16  percent  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  State.  Furthermore 
the  Department  of  Labor  is,  as  of  now! 
planning  to  use  seasonally  unadjusted! 
summer  and  fall  employment  statistics.' 
a   period   during   which   unemployment 
drops  briefly,  because  of  seasonal  jobs  in 
tourism  and  agriculture.  The  end  result 
was  that  none  of  those  17  counties  quali- 
fied for  public  employment  funds.  Other 
States  will  be  facing  the  same  inequity. 
Now    the    Department    of    Labor    is 
planning  to  use  1973  figures.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  rate  which  BLS  be- 
lieves   unemployment    has    been    over- 
estimated, on  the  basis  of  a  1973  com- 
parison of  national  survey  and  70-step 
figures,  drops  to  7  percent  in  Wisconsin. 
This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  survey  has  a  12-  to  15-percent 
margin  of  error.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor is  also  planning  to  use  more  recent 
months  in  the  base  period  for  determin- 
ing the  level  of  unemployment. 

The  9-polnt  reduction  in  the  amount 
rates  are  to  be  cut  for  Wisconsin,  coupled 
with  the  extension  of  the  base  period, 
has  improved  the  situation  in  Wisconsin 
somewhat  for  this  year.  But  the  basic  in- 
equities of  this  methodology  remain. 

A  manpower  task  force  of  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  has  described  the 
methodology  as: 


(a)  Not  adequately  developed  or  refined  to 
be  used  in  eliglbUlty  determination  process- 

(b)  Not  being  applied  on  a  statistically  re- 
liable  basis;  and 

(c)  Not  bei.ng  appUed  on  a  compatible 
basis  for  all  potential  Jurisdictions  in  the 
nation.  V 

I  think  that  our  experience  in  Wiscon- 
sin shows  that  those  criticisms  are  accu- 
rate. The  pubUc  employment  program 
was  designed  to  deal  with  specific  local 
conditions.  It  makes  no  sense  to  use  a 
statistical  method  which  handles  every 
area  of  the  State  in  the  same  manner 
While  seeking  ways  of  providing  more 
accurate  labor  market  information  is  an 
miportant  and  worthwhile  activity  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  new  methods 
should  not  be  implemented  for  deter- 
mining the  allocation  of  Federal  money 
until  reasonable  reassurances  can  be 
given  that  the  new  methods  will  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  than 
the  old. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
particularly  those  from  areas  most  di- 
rectly affected,  to  join  me  in  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  intention  to  implement  this 
niethodologj'  and  contact  the  Secretarj- 
of  Labor  to  urge  him  to  abandon  such 
changes  m  the  computation  of  employ- 
ment data  until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  those  changes  wiU  more  accurately 
and  fairiy  refiect  the  unemployment 
problems  of  all  communities 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 

HON.  CRAIcliOSMER 

OF   CALIF08NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
want  to  get  cold  in  the  winter  and  hot 
in  the  summer,  because  coal  to  power 
lumaces  and  air-conditioners  is  short 
you  can  easily  reach  this  objective  bv 
vo  mg  for  H.R.  11500,  mislabeled  as  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  surface  mining  of 
coal.  Actually,  it  is  a  vehicle  to  achieve 
the  cherished  dreams  of  the  most  hard- 
nosed  environmentalists  who  want  to 
abolish  strip  mining,  if  any  coal  is  due 
under  H.R.  11500.  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle. 

For  instance.  H.R.  11500  would  give  all 
existing  surface  coal  mining  operations 
only  90  days  to  comply  with  impossibly 
strict  regulations  which  would  demand 
that  countless  operators  completely  re- 
vise their  mining  plans.  Many  would 
have  to  buy  much  new  equipment  which 
cannot  be  delivered  that  soon  or  for  a 
long  time  after.  H.R.  11500  will  not  turn 
the  coal  industry-  around.  It  will  turn  it 
off.  And,  along  with  it.  turn  off  the  lights 
in  parts  of  America. 

That  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak 
H.R.  11500  should  be  replaced  by  a 
nieasure  which  regulates  strip  mining 
effectively,  requires  reclamation  of  the 
mined  land,  but  lets  the  needed  energy 
resource  beneath  be  removed  to  power 
America's  energy- dependent  society 
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REVOLUTION  A  LA  SOLZHENITSYN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Solzhenlt- 
syn  has  recently  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  the  unspeakable — 
abandon  communism.  Now  would  that 
not  be  a  blessing  if  we  could  deal  with 
Russia  as  a  nation  state  instead  of  a 
revoluntionary  cause  bent  upon  subver- 
sion of  every  existing  non-Communist 
government?  Russia,  as  a  nation  state, 
could  afford  to  grant  real  autonomy  or 
even  independence  to  the  many  nation- 
alities that  have  been  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  since  Lenin 
took  over.  In  my  view,  Solzhenitsyn  has 
an  Important  message  for  all  of  us  The 
story  from  the  Washington  Star-News 
follows: 

REVOLtTTION    A    LA    SOLZHENITSYN 

New  Tork. — Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the 
Russian  dissident  writer,  has  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  asking  them 
to  abandon  communism  as  an  alien,  unwork- 
able political  phUoeophy,  dismantle  the  So- 
viet Union  and  focus  on  developing  Russia 
proper  as  a  separate  state. 

The  author's  15,000-word  proposal  of  na- 
tional priorities  also  urges  a  halt  In  the  head- 
long rush  into  an  urbanized,  Industrial  so- 
ciety and  a  return  to  the  traditional  Russian 
rural  way  of  life,  including  more  settlement 
of  the  vast  empty  reaches  01  Northern  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia. 

Solzhenitsyn  regards  such  a  radical  change 
In  course  over  the  next  10  to  30  years  as  the 
only  way  of  instilling  a  new  Idealism  in  cyni- 
cal j'ouths  and  of  averting  what  he  views  as 
two  Impending  disasters:  War  with  China 
and  the  collapse  of  Russian  civUizatlon,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  West,  in  a  polluted 
environment. 

The  sweeping  proposals,  reflecting  the 
writer's  penchant  for  Russian  nationalistic 
values  and  his  distast*  for  the  big  noisy 
cities  and  other  attributes  of  the  modern 
age,  are  dated  last  Sept.  5. 

After  several  months  had  passed  without 
a  reply  "or  even  the  hint  of  one"  from  the 
authorities,  the  author  states  in  a  foreword, 
he  decided  to  make  his  statement  public. 

But  Solzhenitsyn,  after  his  expulsion  from 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Feb.  13,  decided  to  make 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  original  letter 
for  publication  in  the  West.  The  nature  of 
the  revisions  could  not  be  ascertained  imme- 
diately. The  modified  text  Is  scheduled  to  be 
published  in  English  today  by  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  and  the  Russian  tomorrow 
by  YMCA-Press,  a  Paris  publishing  house. 

There  was  no  explanation  of  why  the 
author  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
wording  of  a  message  that  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  government  In  its 
original  form.  This  article  is  based  on  the 
original  version. 

Solzhenltsyn's  ambitious  proposals  for  re- 
making Russia  as  a  nation  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  Communist  rule  recalled 
another  statement  of  similar  sweep,  issued 
in  1968  by  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the  physicist 
and  dissident  leader,  In  the  book  "Progress, 
Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Freedom." 

But  whUe  Sakharov  saw  the  salvation  of 
the  world  from  nuclear  war.  pollution,  over- 
population and  starvation  in  a  "con- 
vergence" between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
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West,  particularly  the  United  Sr^tes,  Solz- 
henitsyn would  have  Russia  turn  away  from 
the  West  and  look  inward  lor  a  solution  of 
her  problems. 

The  novelist  says  that  "some  of  the  prac- 
tical proposals  in  this  letter  may  cause  sur- 
prise" and  that  "they  are  being  put  forward 
with  little  hope — but  not  with  none." 

He  sees  reason  for  hope,  for  example,  in 
the  "Khrushchev  miracle"  of  1965;  56  when, 
after  the  death  of  Stalin,  millions  of  inno- 
cent prisoners — Solzhenitsyn  has  put  the 
figure  as  high  as  12  million — were  released 
from  the  vast  network  of  labor  camps  de- 
scribed in  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,  1918- 
1956."  the  authors  latest  book. 

AUudlng  to  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev's  de- 
Stallnization  program  as  giving  rise  to  "the 
ragged  beginnings  of  a  humane  code  of  law," 
Solzhenltsvn  writes: 

"This  culmination  of  Khrushchev's  activ- 
ity goes  far  beyond  the  political  steps  he 
was  obliged  to  take.  In  its  essence,  It  was 
hostile  to  Communist  Ideology  and  Incom- 
patible with  it  (Which  is  why  it  was  so 
hurriedly  rejected  and  systematlcaUy  aban- 
doned). His  reforms  were  undoubtedly  gov- 
erned by  genuine  emotion,  by  p>enltence  and 
open-heartedness. 

"If  mercy  can  once  gleam  where  it  .seemed 
ruled  out  forever,  it  may  yet  be  repeated. 
To  rule  out  such  a  possibility  would  mean 
totally  shutting  the  door  on  any  hope  for 
a  peaceful  evolution  of  our  country." 

Solzhenitsyn  addresses  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Russians,  "which  almost  all 
cf  you  are  by  birth,"  affirming  his  sense  of 
Russian  nationalism  in  the  face  of  the  many 
other  ethnic  groups  that  Inhabit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"I  wish  all  peoples  well,"  he  declares,  "and 
the  nearer  they  are  and  the  more  they  de- 
pend on  us,  the  more  so.  But  what  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  with  Is  the  fate  of  precisely 
the  Russian  people,  not  only  because,  as  the 
proverb  has  It.  home  Is  where  the  heart  is, 
but  even  more  deeply  because  of  the  unpar- 
Eilleled  sufferings  Russians  have  undergone." 
The  55-year-old  writer  declares  that  he  felt 
entitled  to  advance  his  ideas  "to  the  extent 
that  my  name  has  assumed  a  certain  weight 
In  our  country  and  abroad."  He  says  that 
the  letter  might  never  have  been  written 
If  one  or  more  of  the  Soviet  leaders  "out  cf 
pure  curiosity"  had  taken  a  few  hours  for  a 
private  chat  to  find  out  what  made  the  au- 
thor so  opposed  to  the  Communist  regime 
and  its  policies. 
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man  Relations  Commission  where  she  will 
continue  her  work  in  the  resolution  of  young 
people's  problems. 

Therefore,  be  it  known  this  2nd  day  ot 
March  1974  that  we  are  in  recognition  of  th« 
dedicated  and  selfless  service  given  to  the 
community  by  Maudie  D.  Cummings.  and 
further  direct  that  this  commendation  be 
entered  into  the  Congressional  Record. 


ESTONIA  CELEBRATES 

INDEPENDENCE 


MAUDIE  D.  CUMMINGS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke 

OP    CALlyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Resolution 

■Whereas,  Maudie  D.  Cummings  has  been 
selected  for  the  signal  honor  of  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority,  and; 

Whereas,  Maudie  D.  Cummings  has  served 
her  comm'unlty  in  innumerable  ways  as  a 
social  worker  for  Los  Angeles  County  as 
Founder  and  President  of  Women  for  Good 
Government,  and  with  many  clubs  and  phU- 
anthroplc  organizations,  and; 

Whereas,  Maudie  D.  Cummings  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  sensitive  position  of 
Commissioner  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hu- 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TrVE8  j 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Febi-uary  24, 1  joined  with  Estonian- 
Americans  across  this  Nation  in  remem- 
bering the  56th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  On 
this  date  in  1918  the  hearty  people  of 
Estonia  successfully  achieved  their  in- 
dependence from  the  Soviet  Union.  Pre- 
viously having  been  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  various  powers  for  nearl>'  700  years, 
the  people  of  Estonia  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  steadfast  desire  for 
independence. 

Estonian  independence  was  bom  out 
of  the  confusion  and  terror  accompany- 
ing World  War  I.  Eleven  days  after  the 
Armistice  bringing  an  end  to  the  war. 
Estonia  was  ruthlessly  invaded  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Together  with  a  single 
British  naval  squadron,  the  courageous 
people  of  Estonia  successfully  defended 
their  homeland  and  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1919  little  reminder  of  Soviet  rule 
remained.  The  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Brest-Litovsh  Treaty  on  March  3.  1918. 
and  granted  official  recognition  of  Bs- 
tonian  independence  by  signing  tjie 
Treaty  of  Tartu  in  February  1920. 

The  people  of  Estonia  were  further  sub- 
jected to  oppressive  rule  when  in  World 
War  n  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Ger- 
man}' divided  Poland.  A  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  Russian  militarj'  bases  and  the 
stationing  of  Russian  troops  was  forced 
upon  the  defenseless  Estonian.s.  By  1940, 
Estonia  was  once  again  imder  the  tyran- 
nical lode  of  the  Communists. 

The  Estonian  people  today  are  charac- 
terized by  their  yearning  for  freedom 
and  adamant  aesire  for  self-betterment. 
Collections  of  their  folklore,  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  can  be  found  in  the 
Folklore  .Archives  in  the  university  city 
of  Tartu.  A  particular  feature  of  Esto- 
nian national  culture  is  the  huge  singing 
festival  traditionally  held  every  5  years. 
Therefore.  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  proud  citizens  of  Estonia  in  their 
undying  efforts  to  free  themselves  com- 
pletely from  Soviet  rule.  Their  culture 
and  art  are  testaments  to  their  heritage 
but  more  importantly,  their  perseverance 
is  a  virtue  through  which  we  can  all  share 
in  the  hope  that  the  people  of  Estonia  ^111 
realize  the  freedom  they  so  richlv  de- 
sene. 
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EDWIN  C.  WHITEHEAD:  CONNEC- 
TICUT JAYCEES  FARMER  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edwin  C. 
Whitehead,  a  fourth  generation  dairy 
farmer  from  Washington,  Conn.,  and 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Connecticut 
Jaycees  Fanner  of  the  Year  Award,  ex- 
emplifies those  qualities  that  have  made 
the  American  farmer  such  an  important 
force  in  today's  world. 

In  a  society  where  the  9-to-5  day  is 
often  the  rule.  Mr.  Whitehead  rises  at 
4:30  a.m.  to  tend  to  his  milking,  so  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  surround- 
ing States  can  have  fresh,  wholesome 
dairy  products  to  eat. 

Farming  has  changed  considerably 
since  the  days  of  Edwin's  father,  his 
grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
but  the  dedication  to  basic  American 
ideals  and  the  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  its  people 
are  as  important  in  Edwin's  experience 
as  they  were  in  the  davs  of  his  fore- 
bears. 

Farming  is  still  hard  work,  and  rising 
costs  for  necessary  commodities  have 
seriously  threatened  the  livelihood  of 
some  farmers,  putting  many  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  past  few  years.  Yet,  fortu- 
nately for  Connecticut  residents,  Edwin 
Whitehead  continues  to  live  and  work  on 
his  farm  with  his  wife  and  children.  He 
has  taken  the  fine  education  he  obtained 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut's  School 
of  Agriculture,  combined  it  with  the  wis- 
dom of  his  farm  heritage  and  developed 
a  successful  formula  in  a  field  in  which 
success  was  never  easy. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  White- 
head on  his  marvelous  accomplishments, 
and  on  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Connecticut  Jaycees.  In  choosing 
such  a  deserving  man  as  their  "Parmer 
of  the  Year,"  the  Jaycees  have  once 
again  made  clear  their  commitment  to 
excellence. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  New  Milford  Times  article  written 
about  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  article  pro- 
vides an  Insight  into  the  life  of  this  out- 
standing young  dairy  man: 
Edwin  Whttbhead  Named  State  Fahmer 
or  the  Ybak 
(By  Jack  Muckstadt) 
Edwin  C.  Whitehead,  32,  part  owner  of  the 
White  Ayr  Dairy  Farm  In  Washington,  Conn 
last   weekend   was    named   state   farmer   of 
the  year  by  the  Connecticut  Jaycees. 

We  went  to  visit  Mr.  Whitehead,  his  wife 
June  and  three  chUdren  Joey,  7,  Rachel  2 
and  Jason.  11  months.  Tuesday  morning  for 
breakfast  at  their  old  fashioned  country 
farm  house. 

Breakfast  was  at  9  a.m.,  but  don't  let  that 
fool  you.  Mr.  Whitehead  had  been  up  since 
4:30  a.m.  At  that  time  he  Just  had  a  cup  of 
coffee,  then  went  out  to  tend  to  his  milking. 
It  was  about  12  degrees  above  outside. 
Tuesday  morning,  but  warm  as  toast  in  the 
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farm  house  kitchen  with  Its  crackling  fire  In 
the  kitchen  fireplace. 

Looking  east  over  the  cornfield  out  of  the 
sunllghted  window  next  to  the  kitchen  table, 
we  got  the  feeling  we  were  on  a  farm  In  the 
Midwest,  nothing  but  snow,  with  corn 
stumps  breaking  through  for  miles. 

Mr.  Whitehead  looked  out  over  the  800 
acres  that  he  and  his  dad,  Robert  Whitehead, 
work  and  said:  ■I  hope  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut aren't  short-sighted  and  allow  good 
productive  land  go  for  bouses.  If  they  do, 
as  a  state  we  would  be  relying  on  all  our  food 
supplies  being  brought  in  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  disasters,  truck  strikes  and  other  mis- 
haps." 

'•To  the  farmer,"  Mr.  Whitehead  said,  "the 
farm  is  his  only  heritage  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations. 

"There  are  more  townspeople,  meaning 
Washington  residents,  who  are  getting  inter- 
ested In  the  preservation  of  land  for  agri- 
culture. We  need  more  people  all  over  the 
state    to   get   on   the    ball,    because    we    are 

losing  10  per  cent  of  the  dairy  ." 

We  asked  Mr.  Whitehead  why  he  wanted 
to  be  a  farmer.  He  answered:  'I  like  being 
my  own  boss.  I  like  having  elbow  room  I 
like  working  with  animals.  I  get  attached 
to  some  of  them  sometimes  I  like  all  the 
people  who  are  associated  with  agriculture. 
They  are  sincere,  hard-working  people  and 
Independent  in  making  their  o-.vn  way. 
Finally,  I  like  being  a  fanner  because  I  like 
the  challenges  with  nature,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said,  "generally  in  farm- 
ing, help  Is  or.e  of  rAir  biggest  problems." 
On  the  White  Ayr  farm  there  are  three  farm 
hands  plus  Mr.  Whitehead  and  his  father, 
not  counting  the  wives  and  chUdren. 

Mr.  Whitehead  continued:  "Right  now  a 
greater  problem  Is  that  we  are  In  a  cost 
price  squeeze.  Our  milk  prices  haven't  In- 
creased with  our  operating  expenses.  We 
need  a  lot  of  soy  bean  meal  for  protein  diet 
Most  of  the  soy  beans  are  being  shipped  out 
of  the  country,  thus  bringing  the  price  up." 
Mr.  Whitehead  told  us  that  the  trend  In 
dairy  farming  right  now  is  for  fewer  farms 
but  larger  ones. 

We  asked  Mr.  Whitehead  whv  he  Is  so 
successful  as  a  dairy  farmer,  he  answered- 
"Good  trahitng  from  my  grandfather  and 
father,  they  both  were  successful.  I  like  dairy 
farming.  I  get  good  help  from  the  countv 
agents." 
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Membership  dues  were  $200  a  year 
The  funds  thus  collected  were  used  to 
defray  expenses  incurred  in  the  produc- 
tion of  newsletters,  mailings,  and  other 
informational  material. 

To  date  the  club  has  collected  $6,200 
ail  of  which  has  been  expended  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  above 


FOOD  STAMPS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


ACTIVITIES    OF   EIGHTH    DISTRICT 
CLUB  IN  VIRGINIA 

HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF    VniGINiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
custom  to  publish  a  financial  statement 
each  year  and  to  make  public  all  other 
fin.incial  matters  involvfaig  my  congres- 
sional office  which  may  be  of  conse- 
quence of  mv  constituency.  Accordingly, 
I  am  submitting  a  brief  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Eighth  District  Club,  an 
organization  founded  last  year. 

The  club  is  nonpolitical  in  nature  Its 
main  function  is  to  facilitate  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  create  direct 
communication  between  the  membership 
and  myself.  Several  luncheon  and  din- 
ner meetings  were  held  last  year  with  a 
speaker  of  note  attending  each. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
recent  regulations  issued  bv  the  Seoart 
mem  of  Agriculture  concerning  the  et 
tablishment  of  the  food  stamn  ,  rogr^^ 
in  Puerto  Rico.  The  USDA  has  appL?f mi^ 
derided  to  give  fewer  stamp.fof  ?ess  Se 

^Mhat°th^'""/T!"^  ^"  spue  o?  h'e 
act  that  th2  cost  of  food  in  Puerto  Rico 
.  higner  th.n  on  the  mainland.  This  ac- 
t  on  appears  to  disregard  certain  orovi 
sions  of  the  x^ood  Stamp  Act  ^ 

CD^nnn^.'^'^.^^^^P  "^"^^  «^^*^S  that  food 

level  tn.""^!)''  '""■'^*  ^^  ''^  ^t  such  a 
level  tnat  would  equal  the  ccst  of  food 

though    coupon    allotments    for    Pue?to 

Rico  cannot  e.xceed  the  levels  allotted  on 

$14"  vo^rh  nfV'"^"^  ^'^'^^  ^^"  receive 
§14_  ,^ouh  of  food  stamps  monthly 

However,  since  food  prices   are  'mih 

stantially  higher  in  Puerto  So  than  ?h; 

SmniL  °"h  *"  '""^  "^"^^^d  States  Siose 
families  who  reside  on  the  island  need 

r  '^  ?Tl^;  *°  P"^  ^^e  ^ame  food  i^ems 
on  their  table  than  those  who  live  on  tiie 

K^'/hP^'nc^r^^^  '^^  regulations  °ssued 
b  the  USDA,  an  island  family  of  four 
^ill  receive  only  $122  worth  of  food 
stamps  monthly. 

hpniiJl''"^^,'^""^'^'^  '^^^^^Jy  noted  that 
benefit  levels  m  Puerto  Rico  or  the  ter- 

^Pt  f^i^f  tH^^r'^^^.''^'  ^^  ^^^^«^  t^^n  those 
set  for  the  United  States,  it  based  the  al- 
lotments on  the  price  of  food.  It  did  not 
permit  benefits  in  those  territorie"  to  be 
lower  If  food  Prices  were  in  facl  W^her, 

lotrS.ntt^f^^  ^^vf' ^'^^  requirmg  equal  al- 
lotments for  the  islands  if  food  prices 
were  higher.  Apparently,  the  USDA  has 
Ignored  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 

fo/tSsla^d."'"^"''^"^'  ^°^  ^^^"^-^ 
In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  USDA 
has  also  violated  the  law  with  its  delayed 
implementation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram throughout  the  island.  The  amend- 
ments Congress  adopted  in  August  1973 
required  implementation  of  this  program' 
m  every  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States,  including  Puerto  Rico  by 
June  30,  1974.  The  only  exception  that 
was  provide*  in  the  law  was  if  the  pro- 
gram was  impossible  or  impractical  to 
implement.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced,  however,  that  it  Is 
instituting  the  program  on  a  town-to- 
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town  basis,  under  which  only  five  rural 
tovvns  will  be  served  by  the  deadline. 
San  Juan  will  not  receive  food  stamps 
until  March  1975.  Clearly,  this  is  dis- 
heartening and  unfair — if  not  illegal. 

Unless  the  USDA  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  can  show  why 
such  implementation  is  Impossible,  the 
food  stamp  program  must  be  instituted 
bv  June  30,  1974,  throughout  the  island. 
If  impracticability  is  not  clearly  estab- 
lished, the  USDA's  delayed  action  will 
indeed  reflect  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Finally,  when  setting  the  income- 
ellgibihty  standards,  the  USDA  appears 
to  have  once  again  ignored  the  intent  of 
Congress.  The  Department  was  In- 
structed by  the  1971  amendments  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  calculate  eligibility 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  household  by  the  per  capita  income 
for  the  island,  thus  arriving  at  a  maxi- 
mum figure  for  each  household  size. 
This  apparently  was  not  done,  for  the 
eligibility  standards  are  approximately 
14  percent  lower  for  Puerto  Rlcan 
households  than  those  In  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
help  the  poor,  not  to  perpetuate  their 
disadvantageous  status.  At  least  500,000 
Puerto  Rican  families  of  four  who  are 
eligible  for  this  program  will  be  receiv- 
ing $20  less  than  they  are  due  each 
month,  the  equivalent  of  $10  million  a 
month,  or  a  full  $120  million  a  year.  This 
loss  to  Puerto  Rico  violates  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
The  unconscionable  situation  must  be 
rectified. 
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GRANTS  TO  ESTABLISH  NEW  STATE 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

COMMISSION  IS  LAUNCHED 
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A  SOLAR  POST  OFFICE  IN  THE 
WORKS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sun  produces  as  much  energj-  in  40  min- 
utes as  humankind  uses  in  a  year.  A  post 
office  scheduled  to  be  built  soon  will  tike 
advanatge  of  some  of  this  bountiful  en- 
ergy source.  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Isaacs  has  reported  that 
the  post  office  will  be  built  in  Ridley 
Park,  near  Chester.  Pa.  Bids  are  present- 
ly being  taken  on  this  project,  with  a 
completion  date  of  early  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  prototype  is  to  provide  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  v.ith  a  solar  energy 
program,  a  successful  demonstration 
model  for  postal  facilities  nation'wide. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
supplemental  solar  energj'  suPi:ly  at  the 
Ridley  project  -vvill  reduce  Its  de5:endence 
on  conventional  energy  sources  by  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  (H.R.  11864>,  which  so  recently 
passed  the  House,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
I  am  doubly  glad  to  see  the  Postal  Sen- 
ice  make  this  bright  beginning. 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1 
letters  were  sent  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  all  Governors  explain- 
ing how  any  State  that  desires  can 
qualify  for  Federal  postsecondary  edu- 
cation planning  grants  by  creating  a 
State  commission  under  section  1202  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended  in 
1972 

Many  of  us  have  felt  that  the  vast 
postsecondary  education  community 
within  each  State  should  be  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  of  cooperative  planning  to  make 
each  segment  and  each  institution  as  ef- 
fective as  possible.  While  competition 
among  public  and  private.  2-year  and  4- 
year,  academic  and  V'X;ational  institu- 
tions is  healthy,  uninformed  planning 
during  a  period  of  rather  stable  enroll- 
ment can  too  easily  result  in  duplication 
of  etTort  and  a  waste  of  resources. 

The  uniqueness  of  these  so-called 
1202  commissions  is  the  requiremer.t  that 
they  must  be  broadly  and  equitably  rep- 
resentative of  the  geiici-al  public  and  all 
.segments — both  public  and  private — of 
education  beyond  the  high  school  within 
the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  each  Member  -^-iU 
read  the  following  letter  which  was  sent 
to  the  Grovemors.  It  gives  some  of  the 
background  of  this  issue  which  ha.<;  gen- 
erated considerable  controversy  in  the 
past  18  months.  We  will  all  watch  with 
interest  to  see  how  well  the  Governors 
use  the  direction  now  given  to  them  in 
carn.-ing  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter of  law.  I  believe  these  State  commis- 
sion's will  prove  useful  to  the  States  that 
choose  to  create  them  and  hope  that 
Congress  uill  add  to  the  approximately 
?1  niillion  available  for  Federal  planning 
grants  this  fiscal  year. 

The  letter  from  Commissioner  Ottina 
follows : 
Department  or  Health,  Edttcation. 

AND  WexhKre. 
Washington,  March  1, 1974. 

Dear  Governor:  You  are  pertiaps  aware 
that  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Includes  the  sum  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  Federal  5;upport  of  State  Postsecond- 
ary Education  Commissions.  These  monies 
have  been  made  available  by  the  Congress  un- 
der the  .appropriation  authority  contal.ied  In 
Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  fas  amended  in  1972).  which  provides 
that  State  Commissions  established  pursuant 
to  Section  1202  of  the  same  Act  may  apply 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
prant  funds  and 'or  technical  assistance  to 
support  ".  .  .  comprehensive  inventories  of, 
and  studies  with  respect  to  all  public  and 
private  posts?condary  educational  resources 
In  the  State.  Including  planning  necessary 
for  such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated, 
Improved,  expanded  or  altered  so  that  all 
persons  within  the  State  who  desire,  and  who 
can  benefit  from  postsecondary  education 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so." 

In  approving  the  $3  million  appropriation 


which  the  Administration  had  requested. 
Congress  recognized  that  much  of  the  money 
would  need  to  be  obligated  to  support  the 
Higher  Education  F-aclUtles  Commissions; 
and.  Indeed,  that  some  of  this  money  had 
already  been  obligated  for  this  purpose  un- 
der the  continuing  resolution.  A'  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Congress  also  stated  Ite 
intention  "that  a  substantial  portion  of  thfc 
appropriation  should  be  made  available"  for 
Section  1203  planning  grants  and  or  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  States  which  desire 
to  establish  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Commissions  under  Section  1202.' And  finally, 
the  Congress  called  upon  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  'to  do  whatever  Is  necessary-" 
to  see  that  those  States  which  comply  with 
the  criteria  for  Postsecondary  Education 
Commissions  set  forth  In  Section  1202  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended,  will  "geft 
assistance  from  this  appropriation  to  move 
ahead  in  launching  the  work  of  these  Im- 
portant commissions. 

In  accordance  with  Congressional  Intent, 
and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  work  which 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Commis- 
sions must  complete  during  the  remainder 
of  Fiscal  Tear  1974,  we  have  moved  to  limit 
the  aggregate  total  of  State  allotments  for 
work  performed  by  the  facilities  commissions 
to  a  maximum  figure  of  $2  million,  leaving 
at  least  $1  million  of  the  Section  1203  ap- 
propriation for  FT  74  available  to  fund  ap- 
plications from  Section  1202  State  Com- 
missions for  Section  1203  planning  grants 
and /or  technical  assistance. 

With  this  action  accomplished,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  question  of  what  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  pbout  establishment  of  StatB 
Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  which 
la)  will  comply  with  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  Section  1202  (a>  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  and  (b)  will  thereby  qualify  to  apply 
for  and  receive  Section  1203  planning  grant 
funds  and 'or  technical  assistance  from  the 
$1  million  which  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  reserved  for  such  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  reviewing  the  rather  lengthy  and  sub- 
stantial record  of  discussions  on  this  subject, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  salient  points  aje 
as  f oUows : 

(1)  There  Is  no  general  Federal  require- 
ment that  the  States  establish  Section'  1202 
Commissions.  Only  those  States  which  desire 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  Section  1203 
authority,  ie..  from  the  $1  million  which  Is 
presently  reserved  to  support  that  authority, 
are  required  to  establish  Commissions  whlcii 
comply  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 1202(a). 

(2)  If  a  State  desires  to  receive  Section 
1203  assl.'tance,  and  decides  to  establish  a 
Section  1202  Comm.lsslon  In  order  to  qualify 
for  such  assistance,  the  law  Implies  three 
options  from  which  the  State  may  choose  in 
meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  In  Secticr 
1202(a):  la)  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
Commission  which  meets  the  criteria  of  Sec- 
tion 1202(a),  (b)  designation  of  an  existing 
State  agency  or  State  Commission,  If  It  meets 
the  Section  1202(a)  criteria,  or  (c)  expand- 
ing, augmenting,  or  reconstituting  the  mem- 
bership of  an  existing  State  agency  or  State 
Commission  to  meet  Section  1202(a)  criterl*. 

(3)  The  only  function  which  F-ederal  law 
authorizes  the  designated  1202  Commission 
to  perform,  and  for  which  the  $1  million  Is 
being  reserved  from  the  FT  74  ariproprlatloa. 
is  planning  for  p>ostsecondary  education  The 
expectation  is  that  other  State  agencies  and 
Commissions,  local  governments,  and  Institu- 
tions of  postsecondary  education  would  use 
the  results  of  planning  activities  undertaken 
by  the  State  Commission  to  carry  out  their 
respective  administrative  responsibilities. 

(4)  In  addition,  the  law  provides  two  op- 
tions between  which  the  State  may  choose  in 
providing  for  continuing  State  admlnlstra- 
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tlon  of  the  Community  Services  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  authority  (HEA  Section 
106),  the  Equipment  for  Undergraduate  In- 
struction authority  (HEA  Section  603)  and 
the  Oranta  for  Construction  of  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Faculties  authority  (HEA  Sec- 
tion 704);  namely,  (a)  designation  of  the 
Section  1202  Commlsalon  to  serve  as  the 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  administering 
any  one  or  more  of  these  program  authori- 
ties, or  (b)  maintenance  of  separate  State 
agencies  or  Commissions  to  administer  these 
program  authorities. 

(5)  Finally,  and  certainly  most  Important- 
ly, whichever  option  the  State  chooses  to 
pursue  In  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  a  Section  1202  Commission,  and  whatever 
addlUonal  responsibilities  the  State  decides 
to  assign  to  the  Commission  beyond  the 
planning  resfxjnslblUtles  authorized  under 
Section  1203,  Section  1202(a)  of  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  the  State  Commission  must  be 
"broadly  and  equitably  representative  of  the 
general  public  and  public  and  private  non- 
profit and  proprietary  irutitutloTU  of  poat- 
aecondary  education  in  the  State  including 
community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  postaec- 
ondary  vocational  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  technical  inatitutea.  four-year  inati- 
tutiona  of  higher  education  and  Itranches 
thereof." 

This  letter  Is  Intended  as  an  invitation  for 
you  to  advise  me  as  to  the  course  of  action 
which  will  be  foUowed  with  respect  to  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  Section  1202  and  1203  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended.  In  your 
State. 

If  your  State  does  not  desire  to  establish  a 
Section  1202  State  Commission  to  apply  for 
a  planning  grant  and  or  technical  asolstance 
under  the  FY  74  appropriation  for  Section 
1203  planning  activities.  It  would  help  us  if 
you  could  notify  the  VS.  Office  of  Education 
of  this  fact  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  your  State  does  desire  to  establish  a 
State  Commission  which  meets  the  "broadly 
and  eqiUtably  represertatlve"  criteria  of  Sec- 
tion 1202(a),  and  thereby  qualifying  said 
Commission  to  apply  for  and  receive  Section 
1203  planning  prants  and  or  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  FY  74  anproprlatlon,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  needs  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing Information  from  you  bv  April  15 
1974: 

'  1 )  Which  of  the  three  options  for  estab- 
lishing a  Section  1202  Commission  has  your 
State  chosen  to  follow:  (a>  creation  of  a  new 
Commission,  (b)  designation  of  an  exl.stlng 
State  sigency  or  State  Commission,  or  (c) 
expanding,  augmenting  or  reconstituting  the 
membership  of  an  existing  State  agency  or 
State  Commission? 

(2)  Which.  If  any,  of  the  following  State- 
admlnlstered  program  authorities  contained 
m  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  your  State 
chosen  to  assign  to  the  Section  1202  Com- 
mission: 

(a)  Community  Servlcec  and  Continuing 
Education  (HEA  Section  105)? 

(b)  Equipment  for  Undergraduate  In- 
struction  (HEA  Section  603)? 

(c)  Grants  for  Construction  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Facilities  (HEA  Section 
704)? 

(3)  What  Is  the  Commission's  official 
name,  address  ard  telephone  number? 

(4)  What  are  the  names,  mailing  addresses 
and  terms  of  office  of  the  Commission's 
members? 

(5)  What  Is  the  name,  title,  mailing  ad- 
dress, and  telephone  number  of  the  Com- 
mlssloa-f  principal  staff  officer? 

<6\  A  letter  signed  by  you  explaining  how 
the  membership  of  your  State  Commission 
meets  the  "broadly  and  equitably  representa- 
tive" requirements  of  Section  1202(a)  at 
the   present   moment,   and   what   provisions 
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have  been  made  to  insure  continuing  com- 
pliance witla  these  requirements  of  the  law. 

We  hope  you  will  find  tlie  procedure  out- 
lined In  this  letter  to  be  comfortable,  con- 
venient, and  effective  In  carrying  out  the  In- 
tent  of  Congress  with  maximum  respect  for 
the  prerogatives  of  the  States.  Several  States 
have  previously  communicated  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  about  some  action  or  an- 
other with  respect  to  Section  1202.  Since  we 
had  not  decided  which  approach  or  what 
conditions  and  criteria  would  be  used  to  ac- 
tivate the  Section  1203  planning  grants  pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  not  In 
a  position  to  recognize  any  correspondence 
prior  to  this  letter  as  sufflcient  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  procedures  now  agreed 
upon  and  set  forth  above. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns, 
please  get  in  touch  with  me  or  John  D.  Phil- 
lips, Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for  Stu- 
dent Assistance,  who  can  be  reached  at  Area 
C(Xle  203 — 246-9436.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  be  preparing  application  materials  and 
funding  criteria  for  the  award  of  Section  1203 
planning  grants  and  technical  assistance.  We 
expect  that  planning  grante  made  during  this 
Fiscal  Year  will  remain  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Section  1202  State  Commissions 
through  June  30,  1975. 
Sincerely, 

JdHN   Ottina, 
US.  Covimi.--<?ioner  of  Education. 
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TO  CREATE  AN  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  has 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  as  ill- 
considered  as  the  recent  conference-re- 
ported Energy  Emergency  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  alleged- 
\y  was  to  establish,  lor  the  first  time,  a 
coordinated  Federal  energy  policy  aimed 
at  correcting  present  .shortages.  If  signed 
into  law  its  effect  will  be  the  opposite. 

It  would  assure  the  continuance  of  en- 
ergy shortages  and  guarantee  them  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Under  the  guise  of  "consumerism," 
the  act  would  roll  back  domestic  petro- 
leum prices  but  not  foreign  and  world 
prices  which  are  beyond  its  reach.  In 
this  country  most  of  the  known,  easily 
recovered,  relatively  inexpensive  to  driil 
petroleum  deposlt-s  have  been  used  up  or 
are  on  line.  The  remaining  deposits  are 
substantial,  but  require  costly  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  technology  such  as 
water  injection  under  pressure,  and  so 
forth. 

Imposing  an  artificially  low  price  by 
law — as  has  been  the  caee  with  natural 
gas — merely  insures  that  the  costs  of 
secondary  recovery  cannot  be  met.  This 
means  tlie  oil  will  stay  in  the  ground.  The 
lines  at  the  gasoline  stations  will  grow 
longer. 

This  is  not  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  consumer. 

That  our  present  shortages  are  in  large 
part   due    to   shortsighted,    fragmented 


Federal  energy  policies  »nd  laws  of  the 
past  is  dramatically  emphasized  in  the 
following  article  by  Brute  Henderson. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  act  to  correct  these  mistakes.  We  need 
legislation  to  avoid  the  need  for  gasoline 
rationing,  not  legislation  that  will  force 
us  to  ration.  Such  measures  as  my  bill 
to  allow  dealers  to  adjust  emissions  coi.- 
trols  on  cars  to  improve  gas  mDea^'e 
where  not  needed  for  public  health  is  a 
specific  example  of  what  Congress  ought 
to  enact  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  looking  to 
Congress  for  some  responsible  legislation 
on  energy.  It  is  past  time  Congress  pro- 
vided it. 

The  article  follows: 

To  ClUSATX  AN  Enerot  Shobtage 
natuhax.  gas 
Set  a  ceiling  price  on  natural  gas.  This 
discourages  exploration  and  Increases  use. 
Keep  the  prices  down  In  «pite  of  Inflation. 
This  amplifies  the  efifect  and  guarantees  a 
shortage  eventually. 

COAL 

Ban  the  use  of  coal  with  sulfur  content. 
This  sharply  restricts  the  supply.  Sharply  re- 
strict  strip  mining  for  cosmetic  reasons.  This 
further  restricts  the  supply.  Then  suddenly 
impose  drastic  new  safety  rules  which  will 
substantially  cut  output  from  existing  mines. 
Freeze  prices  so  no  one  can  offset  cost  in- 
crease from  red'.'.ced  output  or  Justify  fur- 
ther investment. 

ATOMIC  POWtR 

Delay  construction  a  matter  of  years  by 
uncertainty  about  licensing  requirements. 
Delay  operation  at  full  power  after  con- 
struction. Delay  start  of  construction  by  en- 
vironmentalist FlJitS. 

on. 

With  natural  gas.  coal  and  atomic  power 
all  severely  restricted,  that  leaves  onlv  pe- 
troleum. First,  grossly  Increase  automative 
consumption  of  gasoline  by  requiring  drastic 
reductions  in  engine  efficiency  because  of 
pollution  related  modifications.  That  alone 
will  insure  a  severe  shortage  of  energy.  Then 
ban  the  use  of  oil  containing  sulfur.  This 
severely  reduces  refining  capacity.  Put  Into 
effect  new  pollution  objectives  which  make 
refineries  far  more  expensive.  At  the  same 
time,  introduce  great  uncertainty  into  the 
requirements  that  must  be  met."  That  will 
virtually  stop  refmery  construction  or  expan- 
sion. Eliminate  practically  all  new  refinery 
sites  becau.se  of  environmental  legal  delay- 
ing tactics.  Further  curtail  reflnerv  Invest- 
-ment  by  making  supplies  of  crude"  oil  very 
xmcertain.  Block  the  use  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  oil  by  arguments  on  the  cosmetic  ef- 
fects in  uninhabited  and  unreachable  re- 
gions. Stop  the  use  or  search  for  oil  offshore 
In  California  because  of  potential  leaks.  Slow 
all  offshore  operations  for  environmental  rea- 
sons. For  good  mea-sre,  hold  down  the  price 
of  gasoline  to  half  that  In  Europe.  This  en- 
courages large  cars. 

To  be  sure  that  all  of  the  above  Is  mis- 
understood by  the  general  public,  bring  a 
law  suit  which  charges  aU  the  largest  energv 
companies  with  being  non-competitive  and 
therefore  causing  the  energy  shortage. 

The  above  scenario  has  actually  occurred 
in  the  U.S.  Each  and  every  action  described 
above  has  been  the  result  of  public  policy. 
Each  act  had  laudable  objectives.  In  the  ag- 
gregate these  actions  will  prove  to  be  very 
punishing  to  the  general  public  for  years  to 
come. 

Such   program   management  by  a  private 
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business  would  justify  charges  of  gross  mis- 
management. Tlie  whole  task  of  management 
Is  optimization  of  value  delivered  from  the 
resources  available.  False  weighting  of  values 
or  mlsallocatlon  of  resources  are  equal  fail- 
ures. 

All  the  ultimate  objectives  can,  in  due 
course,  be  achieved  by  coordination,  by 
scheduling,  by  value/cost  optimization  and 
by  resource  allocation  priorities.  That,  how- 
ever. Is  what  management  Is. 

The  object  of  management  Is  optimization 
of  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources. The  objectives  of  public  policy  also 
require  management  to  achieve  optimum  re- 
sults. Impulsive,  extremist,  poorly  timed  and 
uncoordinated  actions  produce  Inevitable 
frustration,  waste,  and  cures  that  are  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Whom  do  we  blame  when  mismanagement 
In  public  policy  Is  imposed  by  the  Congress 
and  amplified  by  the  Judiciary?  This  kind 
of  mismanagement  is  occurring  at  all  levels 
of  our  government  in  all  areas  of  public 
policy. 


RALPH   VILLANI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V^cdnesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  and  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  each  comer  of  the  world  share  a 
common  understanding.  Each  of  us  has 
lost  or  will  lose  someone  close  to  u.s  dur- 
ing the  span  of  our  lifetimes,  be  it  moth- 
ers, brothers,  sisters,  wives,  husbands, 
children  of  close  friends.  And,  as  we  look 
about  us.  often  during  a  special  occasior., 
we  quietly  recall  to  ourselves  the  person 
who  is  not  there  but  whose  memory  and 
whose  love  remains  strong  in  our  hearts. 

Less  than  a  week  ago.  Ralph  Villanl, 
an  individual  whose  friendship  and  close- 
ness my  wife  and  I  deeply  cherished, 
passed  away.  His  particular  loss  shall  be 
experienced  not  only  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  known  and 
loved  him  well,  but  by  all  the  people  of 
my  Newark,  N.J.,  community  whom  he 
served  so  selflessly  and  so  well. 

Ralph  Villani  knew  and  understood  the 
needs,  hopes,  and  dreams  of  Newark's 
people.  And,  he  spent  over  four  decades 
in  public  life  working  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  ideals.  Twenty- 
four  of  his  40 -year  career  as  an  elected 
city  official,  he  served  as  municipal  judge, 
city  commissioner,  councilman,  councO 
president,  and  mayor.  As  a  judge,  he  was 
remembered  for  his  compassion.  As  a  city 
commissioner,  he  is  known  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  preserving  the  city's  depart- 
ment of  parks  and  public  property.  He 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  building  a 
better  environment  for  all  Newark's  citi- 
zens, and  particularly  for  the  children 
who  would  some  day  inherit  the  legacy  of 
his  works.  He  developed,  for  example,  a 
cltywide  "leam  to  swim"  campaign,  a 
comprehensive  instruction  program  for 
the  city's  youngsters.  He  frequently  visit- 
ed Newark's  swimming  pools,  not  only 
watching  the  children's  activities,  but 
sharing  with  them  in  their  enjoyment 
and  the  excitement  of  their  newly 
learned  skills. 
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He  served  three  terms  as  commissioner 
and  was  responsible  for  reorganizing  the 
Newark  Housing  Authority,  the  city 
agency  serving  as  the  focal  point  for 
analyzing,  structuring,  developing,  and 
handling  the  city's  housing  problems. 
From  commissioner,  he  became  city 
councilman,  serving  twice  as  council 
president.  And,  as  mayor,  Ralph  'Villani 
drew  on  all  these  experiences,  insights, 
and  perspectives  to  best  meet  the  needs 
so  critical  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  Newark  and  her  people. 

Ralph  'Villani  did  not  let  the  passage 
of  time  or  the  growing  list  of  his  projects 
and  achievements  impede  his  commit- 
ment to  remain  a  vital  part  of  Newark's 
affairs.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  attended  the  Essex  County  Women's 
Division  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration  with  his  wife  Marie. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  served  to 
inspire  all  who  knew  him  to  continue 
to  believe  in  progress  and  the  ability  of 
Newark's  people  to  create,  develop,  and 
improve  upon  their  city's  opportunities. 
He  never  tired  in  his  efforts;  he  never 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  carrying  forth 
his  ideas.  His  wife,  Marie,  a  dear  friend 
of  Ann  and  me.  was  unanimously  voted 
into  the  city  council  seat  her  husband 
had  occupied  when  health  prevented  him 
from  continuing  to  serve  any  longer.  And. 
I  am  sure  that  Councilwoman  'Villani's 
ideas  and  plans  shall  carry  forward  and 
augment  her  husband's  good  works. 

Hannah  Senesh  has  written  a  few  brief 
lines  which  perhaps  best  encapsule  Ralph 
"Villani's  great  gifts  to  all  Newark's  peo- 
ple: 

There  are  stars  whose  light  reaches  the 
earth  only  after  they  themselves  have  dis- 
integrated and  are  no  more.  And,  there  are 
men  wh  Dse  scintillating  memory  lights  the 
world  after  they  have  passed  from  It.  These 
lights  which  shine  In  the  darkest  night  are 
those  which  illuminate  for  us  the  path. 
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ST.  GEORGES  VILLAGE  BOTANI- 
CAL GARDENS— A  SHOWCASE  OF 
BEAUTY  AND  COOPERATION 


CAMELS    ANTD    REINDEER    DELIVER 
MAIL  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATRTES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  re- 
quest their  Junior  Postman  packet  to- 
day from  the  Postal  Service  and  examine 
Klassen's  Folly. 

I  am  told  that  this  million  dollar 
coloring  book,  under  the  guise  of  educa- 
tion, is  designed  to  teach  school-age  chil- 
dren how  to  mail  a  letter. 

It  includes  postage  stamps  to  color, 
puzzles  to  work,  postal  trucks  to  assem- 
ble, official  junior  postman  membership 
cards,  and  other  countless  propaganda. 

It  also  explains  how  camels  and  rein- 
deer once  carried  the  mails  in  North 
America.  From  the  sen'ice  we  are  getting 
in  Arkansas,  I  dare  say  they  still  do. 

I  would  make  one  suggestion  to  my 
colleagues  who  desire  their  copy  of 
Junior  Postman,  however.  Have  it  sent 
by  page  if  you  want  it  promptly. 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  newspaper  articles  that  emphasize 
the  truly  cooperative  and  constructive 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Croix,  United 
States,  "Virgin  Islands. 

The  subject  of  the  first  article  is  the 
St.  Georges  Village  Botanical  Gardens  of 
St.  Croix,  a  13'2-acre  site  that  is  becom- 
ing a  showplace  for  the  Caribbean  and 
the  world.  Although  this  restoration  of 
historical  and  natural  forms  will  match 
any  earthly  paradise,  its  most  enduring 
and  endearing  beauty  is  embodied  in  the 
community  spirit  of  the  workers  and  res- 
idents. At  the  village,  you'can  see  young 
and  old.  black  and  white,  working  to- 
gether, volunteering  their  time  and  en- 
ergy. You  can  sense  an  aura  of  coopera- 
tion and  concern  that  rises  from  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  hearts.  There 
exists  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  positive  atti- 
tude for  the  preservation  of  the  culture 
and  nature  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  the 
past  is  preserved,  the  present  is  secured. 
The  second  article  profiles  a  beautiful 
lady  who  personifies  the  lind  of  the  past 
and  future  at  the  village  project.  Frances 
Christiansen,  a  dearly  respected  member 
of  the  St.  Croix  community,  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  creation  of  the  botanical 
garden.  As  she  recalls  her  life  on  St. 
Croix,  Mrs.  Christiansen  exudes  the  hope 
and  strength  of  one  who  firmly  believes 
that  her  actions  can  guarantee  a  better 
tomorrow  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  commend  and 
thank  you  all  of  the  individuals  who  are 
expressing  the  beauty  of  their  humanity 
through  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  love- 
liness of  our  Virgin  Islands. 

I    respectfully    submit    the    following 
articles : 
(From  the  Dallv  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

'Nov.  9,  1973] 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Celebrate  Open 
House  at  St.  Georges  Botanical. 
The  recent  Open  House  ceremony  of  the 
St.  George  VUlage  Botanical  Garden  of  St. 
Croix  drew  a  crowd  of  over  250  peop'.e  in- 
cluding "Walter  Phillips  of  "Water  Isle.  St. 
TTiomas  and  Sen.  Nobel  Samuel  of  St.  John 
who  traveled  to  St.  Croix  for  the  occasion. 
During  the  program,  an  additional  4'; 
acres  of  land,  including  the  Village  Super- 
visor's house,  sug'^r  factory  and  corrals,  were 
awarded  to  the  Botanical  Garden  by  Lake- 
side Manufacturmg  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  who  donated  the  original  nine 
acres. 

Robert  Moon,  president  of  the  company, 
said.  'There  is  only  one  owner  of  property, 
and  that  is  God  Almighty.  Individuals 
corporations  and  people  only  accept  responsl- 
bility  for  property  and  we  are  happy  to  trans- 
fer the  custody  of  this  property  to  St. 
George  Village  Botanical  Garden."  Moon 
said  that  this  award  was  given  to  the  mem 
bers  of  the  community  and  the  Botanical 
Garden  who  want  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  this  priceless  heritage  for 
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future  generations.  Mrs.  Jean  Eastwood, 
president  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  accepted 
the  deed  to  the  land  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Botanical  Garden. 

The  13  Vi  acre  site  Is  the  only  place  In  the 
world  where  a  botanical  garden  Is  being 
creat«d  within  an  entire  vlUage  of  a  historic 
era  of  the  Island.  Picturesquely  situated  are 
historic  buildings,  ruins,  a  lime  kiln;  build- 
ings for  barrel  makers,  saddle  makers  and 
blacksmith:  homes  for  the  sugar  cane  work- 
ers plus  a  cemetery  where  some  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  friends  and  relatives  were  laid 
to  rest. 

Speakers  on  the  program  also  Included  Mrs. 
Frances  Christiansen  who  was  born  In  the 
village  and  who  Is  now  actively  helping  to 
create  the  Botanical  Garden,  spoke  of  the 
early  days  In  St.  George's;  PrlsclUa  Hllder 
explained  the  superb  planting  plans  and 
John  Randal  McDonald,  architect  donating 
his  expertise,  described  the  plans  for  erect- 
ing a  "Great  Hall"  which  will  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  and  at  the  same  time 
win  serve  cultural,  educational  and  social 
needs  of  the  Island. 

Donations,  in  addition  to  those  already  In 
use.  were  numerous.  Carlb  Gas  Company, 
managed  by  Oscar  Seagle,  donated  a  refriger- 
ator. Ice  maker  and  kitchen  for  the  new 
building.  Meals  for  over  200  people  can  be 
prepared  with  this  equipment.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Richard  Eames  donated  a  tractor  with  nu- 
meroxA. attachments.  Felix  Pltterson  donated 
three  i&rge  coppers  used  In  making  sugar. 
In  addition  to  the  barbed  wire  previously 
given  for  fencing.  Boys  and  youth  clubs 
offered  assistance  and  their  steel  band  for 
future  entertainments.  Many  Individual 
donations  to  help  defray  costs  were  gracious- 
ly given.  Schools  and  organizations  offered 
assistance  and  showed  Interest  bv  requesting 
field  trips  to  the  Botanical  Garden. 

Memberships  In  the  Garden  Increased,  In- 
chidlng  Senator  Samuel,  who  stated  that  he 
win  be  back  many,  many  times  to  the 
Botanical  Garden.  Pltterson  was  the  first 
sustaining  member;  and  a  person  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymou.';  obtained  a  lifetime 
membership. 

Walter  Phillips  of  Water  Isle  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  In  developing  the  original 
pl.ins  of  the  St.  George  Village  Botanical 
Garden.  As  his  Invited  guests,  the  group 
planning  the  garden  In  St.  Croix  observed 
Phillips'  botanical  garden.  He  has  given  in- 
formation which  has  been  Invaluable  to  the 
botanical  garden. 

Also  Included  In  the  program  were  guided 
tours  given  by  the  Junior  members  of  the 
Garden.  These  youngsters  are  extremely  en- 
thusiastic %nd  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  large  crowd  in  attend- 
ar.ce  were  Phillips,  Senators  Samuels,  Britain 
Bryant,  Juan  Luis  and  Alex  Moorhead.  The 
newly  formed  Boys'  Club  of  Prederlksted. 
under  the  direction  of  Al  Johnson,  were  In 
attendance.  ^:;-  - 

[From  the  St.  Croix  Journal.  Nov.  22,  1973]   ^. 

Plantation  Child  Back*  Home  To  Help 
St.  George  History   Live 

St  George  Village. — When  Frances 
Christiansen  was  a  little  girl  growing  up  on 
the  huge  sugar  plantation  that  once  domi- 
nated the  St.  George  Estate  area  of  St.  Croix, 
she  remembers  eating  family  meals  under  a 
big  plum  tree  that  grew  outside  their  house. 

Prances  and  her  family  occupied  two  rooms 
of  a  long  building  built  for  workers  on  the 
plantat.'on.  owned  then  by  George  Latimer. 
Frances"  father  worked  for  Latimer  as  a  car- 
penter, mason  and  cooper,  and  he  assembled 
the  hogsheds  and  barrels  used  for  sugar  and 
rum. 

REMEMBEItS    HURRICANE 

Prances  rem.embers  when  the  hurricane  hit 
St  Croix  on  Oct.  9,  1916,  how  she  took  refugt 
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at  Diamond  School,  but  her  mother  was  left 
at  home  to  hold  the  door  shut  against  the 
howling  wind.  She  remembers,  too,  when 
Hamilton  Jackson  led  a  strike  of  plantation 
workers  earlier  that  year,  seeking  a  raise  In 
their  wages  of  $1.00  for  a  60-hour  work  week. 

That  was  In  the  early  1900s.  Last  Saturday, 
Frances  Christiansen  was  back  at  her  girl- 
hood home,  wielding  a  machete  and  chopping 
down  the  thick  vines  and  brush  that  have 
grown  up  around  the  plantation  buildings. 

Frances  is  in  the  vanguard  of  a  loyal  group 
of  St.  Croix  residents  who  want  to  create  a 
botanical  garden  and  outdoor  history  lesson 
out  of  the  plantation  at  St.  George's. 

Every  Saturday  since  February  of  this  year, 
an  average  35  to  40  people  of  all  ages  have 
devoted  their  mornings  to  clearing  land, 
hauling  away  trash,  and  cleaning  the  area 
around  the  many  stone  buUdings  still  stand- 
ing on  the  former  plantation  site. 

They  and  many  others  are  part  of  the  St 
George  Village  Botanical  Garden  of  St.  Croix, 
a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  corporation  that 
since  February  has  been  directing  develop- 
ment of  the  13>/2-acre  site. 

BAZAAR    PI^NNED 

Next  week,  on  Nov.  29  and  30,  the  members 
who  can't  chip  in  on  the  physical  labor  are 
sponsoring  a  bazaar  at  the  old  library  In 
Chrlstlansted,  from  8  ajn.  to  5  p.m.,  to  raise 
money  for  the  Garden. 

They  all  have  the  same  dream  .  . 

Someday,  Virgin  Islands  residents  and  visi- 
tors from  all  over  the  world  will  drive  past 
the  stone  pUlars  on  Centerline  Road  and  fol- 
low an  entrance  road  Into  the  Garden  lined 
with  royal  palms  and  rainbow  bougainvlllea 

The  nrst  building  they'll  see  win  be  a 
"Great  Hall,"  a  Danish-style  building  of  stone 
that  wUi  serve  as  a  conference  room,  banquet 
hall,  educational  center,  and  backdrop  for 
garden  and  plant  shows. 

The  hall  will  have  four  revolving  stages  to 
accommodate  changing  plant  dlsplavs,  and  a 
dome  some  40  feet  high,  lighted  bv  a  skylight 
from  which  plants  and  flowers  will  be  hung' 
Underneath  it  will  be  a  60.000-gal!on  cister^' 

Flanking  it  as  wings  wni  be  two  buildings 
dating  back  to  plantation  davs.  Prom  there 
visitors  may  walk  down  the  "Path  of  Gold  '• 
a  line  of  yellow  flowering  trees  that  will  be 
planted  along  the  garden  boundaries:  take 
the  franglpanl  walk";  Bee  an  ^ea  planted 
entirely  with  dozens  of  varietl^f  of  cactus 
and  other  succulent  pUnts;  admire  a  ter- 
raced display  of  all  the  types  of  hybrid  hi- 
biscus m  the  islands;  or  visit  an  "orchid 
house'  and  "anthurlum  house"  created  from 
plantation  ruins. 

One  small  stone  building  will  be  restored 
as  a  gift  shop,  and  the  old  blacksmith's  shop 
is  planned  for  a  museum. 

lime  kiln 

There  r.re  many  other  historical  treasure- 
on  the  site,  which  the  volunteers  have  been 
unearthing  as  they  clear  awav  the  dense 
growth.  Part  of  a  dam  built  bv  the  Daines  on 
the  property  is  still  .standing,  as  is  the 
original  lime  kiln  where  Frances  Christiansen 
remembers  that  rocks,  conch  shells  and 
molasses  were  burned  to  make  a  powder  used 
In  white-washing  buildings;  and  ashes,  sand 
and  gravel  were  mixed  to  make  a  cement 
substitute. 

The  path  the  plantation  workers  took  from 
their  living  quarters  to  the  fields  still  can 
be  seen;  so  can  the  huge  vats  used  in  the 
factory  to  produce  the  sugar  called 
"muscovado,"  that  Mrs.  Christiansen 
remembers  was  "like  the  dark  brown  sugar 
Pueblo  sells." 

All  of  this  heritage  is  In  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  headed  by  Mrs.  Jean 
Eastwood,  and  aided  by  an  army  of  volun- 
teers and  donors.  All  of  the  equipment,  ma- 
terials and  labor  on  the  Oarden  project  have 
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been  donated,  including  all  of  the  architec- 
tural services  of  John  Randal  McDonald. 

GOVERNMENT    HELPS 

The  V.I.  Agriculture  Department  has 
donated  equipment  to  cut  grass  and  plow 
away  underbrush,  Mrs.  Eastwood  said,  and 
bee-keepers  from  the  Department  have  come 
to  clear  away  bees  nests.  The  Public  Works 
Department  has  hauled  away  mountains  of 
brush,  trash  and  abandoned  vehicles  that 
had  accumulated  on  the  property. 

Other  local  residents  who  have  had  almost 
full-time  Involvement  In  the  Garden  are 
Jean  Brennan,  who  has  handled  all  of  the 
publicity  and  public  relations  for  the  group, 
and  Mrs.  Priscllla  Hllder,  who  Is  designing 
all  of  the  planting  plans. 

Local  children  have  been  such  a  help  on 
Saturdays.  Mrs.  Eastwood  said,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  created  a  junior  member- 
ship category,  with  voting  rights,  and  Invited 
kids  to  join  for  $2.00, 

DONATED    t<AND 

The  Garden  project  was  formally  shown 
to  the  public  last  month  at  an  open  house 
attended  by  tome  250  people.  Highlight  of 
the  event  was  the  announcement  by  Robert 
Moon,  who  donated  the  original  nine  acres 
of  the  site,  that  his  Lakeside  Manufacturing 
Company  In  Milwaukee  was  giving  an  addi- 
tional 41/2  acres  o:'  land  to  the  garden. 

But  of  all  the  people  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  St.  George  Botanical  Garden,  Prances 
Christiansen's  unloubtedly  is  the  deepest. 
Her  three  brothers  and  a  sister  are  burled  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  property,  and  she  can  look 
at  the  house  where  she  was  born  In  1908 
and  remember  whiit  the  plantation  was  like 
in  its  heyday. 

That's  why  she's  out  there  every  Saturday 
with  that  machet;!,  chopping  away  at  the 
growth  of  time  that  once  threatened  to 
obscure  an  Important  part  of  the  Island's 
history. 


CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  TRAF- 
FICKING ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  H.R.  13256, 
the  Controlled  Substances  Trafficking 
Act  of  1974,  which  would  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  in  several  re- 
spects. I  was  joined  in  introducing  this 
legislation  by  Mr.  Hastings,  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
fostering  drug  abuse  legislation.  Primari- 
ly, this  bill  would  provide  for  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  all  narcotic  traf- 
fickers, and  for  second  offenders  involved 
in  other  dangerous  drug  trafficking.  It 
would  permit  the  denial  of  bail  pending 
trial  for  certain  drug  offenders,  and  It 
would  increase  the  terms  of  imprison- 
ment and  the  fines  which  may  be  im- 
posed in  certain  cases. 

I  am  con'vinced  of  the  necessity  for 
careful  review  of  these  provisions  and, 
thas,  feel  It  is  important  to  get  this  ad- 
ministration proposal  before  the  public 
quickly  in  order  to  engender  as  much 
comment  on  the  legislation  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  provisions  are  controversial, 
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and  I  emphasize  that  my  introduction 
does  not  constitute  blanket  endorsement 
of  this  measure. 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Trafficking  Act  of  1974: 

CONTROLLED   SUBSTANCES   TRAFFICKING    ACT    OF 
1974 


TITLE    I INCREASED    PENALTIES 

SEC.  101.  Amends  sec.  401(b)(1)(A)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  increase  the 
first  offense  penalty  for  trafficking  in  a 
schedule  I  or  II  controlled  narcotic  sub- 
stance (i.e.,  heroin,  methadone,  morphine, 
cocaine)  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  three  yeais  to  fifteen  years,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  both.  It  would 
also  Increase  the  second  offense  penalty  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  ten 
years  to  30  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
J 100 ,000,  or  both.  It  would  also  deny  proba- 
tion to  offenders  sentenced  under  this  Act. 
Present  law  imposes  no  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  nor  does  it  prohibit  probation. 

Sec.  101b.  Amends  sec.  401(b)(1)(B)  of 
the  Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  first  offense 
penalty  for  trafQcklng  In  a  non-narcotic 
controlled  substance  under  Schedule^  I,  II, 
or  III  (I.e.,  araphetanilnes,  barbiturates,  LSD, 
marihuana)  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  10  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $30,000,  or  both.  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  second  offense  penalty  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three 
years  to  fifteen  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000,  or  both.  It  would  also  deny 
probation  to  any  second  offender  who  had 
been  convicted  for  any  offense  relating  to 
controlled  substances  which  was  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  under  the  law  of  any  state. 
Present  law  Imposes  no  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  nor  does  it  prohibit  proba- 
tion. 

Sec.  101(c).  Amends  sec.  405(a)  of  the 
Act  of  1970  relating  to  "Distribution  to  Per- 
sons under  Age  Twenty-One"  to  mandate 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
three  year*  fcr  any  person  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  convicted  of  distributing  a  con- 
trolled substance  to  a  person  under  twenty- 
one  years,  and  Increases  the  fine.  Present 
law  Imposes  no  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence. 

Sec  101(d).  Amends  sec.  405(bl  of  the 
Act  of  1970  to  mandate  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  five  years  for  any 
person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  with  a  pre- 
vious conviction  for  distributing-  a  con- 
trolled substance  to  a  minor,  and  an  In- 
creased fine.  Present  law  imposes  no  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences. 

Sec.  101  (e  I .  Amends  sec.  405  of  the  Act  of 
1970  to  add  a  new  subsection  which  would 
deny  probation  to  anyone  convicted  of  dis- 
tributing controlled  substances  to  a  person 
under  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  102(a).  Amends  sec.  1010(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  to  Increase  the  first  offense  penalty 
for  importing  or  exporting  a  controlled  nar- 
cotic substance  under  Schedule  I  or  II  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three 
years  to  fifteen  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $56,000.  or  'both.  It  would  also  deny 
probation  to  any  person  convicted  under  this 
subjection.  Present  law  Imposes  no  man- 
aaidry  minimum  sentences  nor  does  It  deny 
probation. 

Sec.  102(b).  Amends  sec.  1010(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  to  Increase  the  first  offense  penalty  for 
importing  or  exporting  a  non-narcotic  con- 
trolled substance  under  Schedules  I  or  II  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $30,000,  or 
both.  Present  law  Imposes  no  mandatory 
minimum  sentences. 
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Sec.  102(c).  Amends  sec.  1012,  "Second  or 
Subsequent  Offenses",  by  increasing  the  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offense  penalty  for  Im- 
porting or  exporting  a  Schedule  I  or  II  con- 
trolled narcotic  substance  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  ten  years  to 
thirty  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000, 
or  both.  It  would  Increase  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  penalty  for  Importing  or 
exporting  a  Schedule  I  or  II  non-narcotic 
controlled  substance  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  years  to  fifteen 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  or 
both.  Second  offenders  would  be  denied  pro- 
bation. Present  law  Imposes  no  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  nor  does  It  deny  pro- 
bation. 
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these  countries.  By  omitting  current  po- 
litical information,  the  work  achieves  a 
seeming  timelessness  that  should  assure 
its  utility  for  a  while  to  come. 


THE  PENSION  PLAN  BILL 


TITLE  II— CONDITIONS  OF  RELE;ASE 

Sec.  201.  Amends  Part  D  of  Title  II  of  the 
Act  of  1970  by  adding  four  new  sections  deal- 
ing with  release  conditions  and  pre-trial  de- 
tention of  persons  charged  with  either  traf- 
ficking or  importing  or  exporting  a  controlled 
substance  in  Schedule  I  or  U.  Section  412 
would  provide  that  the  Judicial  officer  shall 
consider  whether  the  person  poses  a  danger 
to   himself,    others,    or    the    community    in 
setting   conditions    of    release.    Section    413 
would  require  that  a  special  hearing  be  held 
at   the    time   of   arraignment   to    determine 
whether  the  person  may  be  released  prior  to 
trial   if  the   judicial   officer   finds   that   the 
person  is  a  second  offender,  Is  presently  free 
on  parole  or  other  conditional  release  with  a 
conviction  or  pending  charge  for  any  previous 
felony,  Is  a  non-resident  alien,  has  a  false 
passport.   Is   either   a  fugitive   or   has   been 
convicted  of  having  been  a  fugitive.  Section 
414  would  deny  release  to  a  person  convicted 
of  trafficking,  importing  or  exporting  a  Sched- 
ule I  or  II  controlled  substance  who  is  await- 
ing  sentencing   or   appealing   conviction,    if 
that  person  had  been  detained  prior  to  trial 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  413. 
Section  415  defines  the  term  "judicial  officer" 
to  mean  any  person  or  court  authorized  to 
admit  to  ball  or  otherwise  to  release  a  person 
before  trial,  sentencing,  or  pending  appeal. 
Sec.  202.  Amends  the  table  of  contents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Act  of  1970  by  adding 
sections  412  through  415. 


ATLAS  OF  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DKjGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  honorable 
colleagues  to  the  new  Atlas  of  Africa  to 
be  published  this  month  by  the  Free 
Press,  a  division  of  MacMillan  Publishing 
Co.  The  atlas  makes  a  very  interesting 
and  readable  presentation  of  general  in- 
formation on  Africa  in  part  I.  This  sec- 
tion includes  some  maps  of  special  inter- 
est— like  the  map,  "Precolonial  Africa," 
which  gives  the  location  of  ancient  Afri- 
can kingdoms,  describes  historical  trade 
routes,  indicates  migratory  patterns  for 
major  racial  groups,  and  indicates  major 
penetrations  into  Africa  through  history. 
In  part  II,  the  atlas  furnishes  the  reader 
with  concisely  worded  statements  on  the 
geography  and  the  economies  of  indi- 
\1dual  African  States.  This  is  graphi- 
cally represented  in  full  size  maps  of  all 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  "Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "The  Pension  Plan  Bill": 

T}!E  Pension  Plan  Bill 
Back  in  the  "good  old  days"  an  American 
worker  often  retired  with  a  gold  watch,  a 
smile  from  the  boss  and  a  firm  handshake. 
Today  things  are  much  improved  with  over 
30  million  employees,  or  about  one-half  of 
all  private  non-farm  workers,  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  which  have  in  excess 
of  $150  billion  in  assets.  By  1980,  42  million 
workers  will  be  covered  under  plans  wl-i,h 
assets  totalling  over  $215  biUlon.  Although 
there  is  seme  disagreement  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  pension  system,  there  is 
no  disagreement  about  the  Importance  of 
the  system  to  American  workers  and  the 
economy. 

The  Congress  has  worked  on  a  pension  pro- 
tection bill  for  at  least  five  years,  studying 
in  detail  thousands  of  pension  plans  with 
the  aid  of  a  computer  and  pension  actuaries. 
Most  pension  plans  are  operated  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  and  no  further  regulation 
is  needed.  But  there  are  enough  sad  stories 
like  the  closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant 
m  South  Bend.  Indiana,  a  decade  ago  which 
left  thou.'^ands  of  long-term  workers  with  no 
protection,  to  persuade  just  about  everybody 
that  pension  protection  is  needed. 

About  one-half  of  all  employees  In  private 
non-agricultural   employment    are    not    cov- 
ered   bv    anv    plan.    Employees    often    have 
difficulties  collecting  adequate  or  even  any 
pension  benefits.  Of  those  who  have  worked 
and  then  left  jobs  with  pension  plans  over 
the   last   20   vears,  only  about   5'""^   will   ever 
receive   ar.v  "benefits.   Accumulated    pension 
credits  have  often  been  lost  even  when  the 
separated     employee     was     within     a     few 
months,  or  even  days,  of  qualifying  for  re- 
tirement. Many  pension  plans  do  not  accu- 
mulate sufficient  funds  to  pay  benefits  in  the 
future  to  covered  employees.  Not  all  covered 
emplovees  wind  up  getting  benefits  and  even 
those  persons  covered  are  not  guaranteed  a 
comfortable    living  (pension  industry  sources 
sav    the    average    annual    benefit    paid    by| 
private  plai.E  to  retirees  in  $1,605).  Despite 
the  number  of  persons  involved,  the  size  o* 
the  funds  and  the  Inadequacies  of  many  of 
the  plarF.  current  law  provides  only  limited 
safeguards,    requiring    only    disclosure    and 
minimal  regulation. 

Last  September  the  Senate  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  a  pension  protection  bill 
and  this  week  the  House  approved  a  slmllai 
bill  by  a  vote  of  375-4.  Dlfierences  between 
the  two  bills  must  be  resolved,  but  the  final 
approval  of  major  peiision  plan  reform  seem* 
assured.  Pension  plan  regulation  focuses  o» 
these  five  principal  areas. 

(1)  Vesting  is  the  acquisition  of  irrevo- 
cable rights  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  pensloB 
fund.  Current  law  dees  not  require  vesting 
of  pension  rights  before  reaching  retirement 
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age,  and  workers  are  covered  by  plans  wltli  a 
variety  oi  requirements  of  age  and  service 
before  vesting.  The  proposed  House  bill  re- 
quires pension  plans  to  meet  one  of  three 
dUTerent  vesting  formulas  (e.g.,  100%  vest- 
ing after  10  years  of  service,  or  25%  vesting 
after  5  years  of  service,  such  percentage  in- 
creasing each  year  thereafter). 

(2)  Funding  Is  the  accumulation  of  suffi- 
cient assets  In  a  pension  plan  to  assure  the 
availability  of  funds  for  payment  of  pension 
benefits  to  workers  when  the  benefits  are 
due.  Although  current  law  requires  funding 
for  liabilities  being  created  currently,  plus 
Interest  on  unfunded  liabilities,  It  does  not 
require  the  employer  to  make  payments  to- 
ward the  principle  of  unfunded  accrued  lia- 
bilities. The  propoeed  House  bill  would  re- 
quire such  payments. 

(3)  Fiduciary  st&ndards  for  those  persons 
administering  the  pension  funds  are,  under 
current  law,  only  general  In  nature.  The  pro- 
poeed bill  would  establish  standards  of  con- 
duct and  accountability  for  persons  exercis- 
ing power  and  control  over  the  management 
of  pension  funds,  and  require  communica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  plan  to  covered 
workers. 

(4)  Reinsurance  is  a  system  of  federal  In- 
surance for  pension  plans  designed  to  protect 
employees  against  losses  of  benefits.  No  such 
system  now  exists,  and  the  bill  would  require 
that  plans  Insure  liabilities  incurred  prior  to, 
as  well  as  after,  enactment. 

(5)  Portability  Is  the  right  of  a  worker  to 
transfer  pension  credits  earned  with  one  em- 
ployer to  the  pension  plan  of  another.  The 
bill  does  not  change  current  law  with  regard 
to  transfer  from  one  qualified  plan  to  an- 
other, and  It  would  not  create  a  govern- 
mental portability  fund,  although  the  bill 
does  allow  an  employee,  when  he  leaves  a  Job, 
to  take  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  benefits  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  and  put  the  money  into 
an  Individual  retirement  account  to  which 
he  will  gain  access  only  when  he  retires. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  no  one  Is  com- 
pelled to  establish  a  retirement  plan,  but.  If 
one  Is  established,  It  will  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  designed  to  strengthen  the 
retirement  system.  The  bill  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  It  is  sound  public  policy  to  as- 
sure that  individuals  who  have  spent  their 
careers  In  useful  and  productive  work  should 
have  adequate  Income  to  meet  their  needs 
when  they  retire. 

All  In  all,  the  passage  of  the  bUl  takes  the 
retirement  system  a  long  way  from  the  gold 
watch  and  the  firm  handshake! 


GUGLIELMO  MARCONI— HE  SHRANK 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  25 
will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  Gu- 
glielmo  Marconi's  birth.  Generations 
past,  present,  and  to  come  are  indebted 
to  Marconi  for  his  contrlbtuions  to  man- 
kind. 

Although  Marconi  was  born  In  Italy, 
many  of  his  experiments  were  conducted 
in  Babylon.  N.Y.,  just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  place  where  I  was  born.  So  It  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  enclosed  biography  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Gugllelmo  Marconi 
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Lodge  No.  2232,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 

America,  Islip,  N.Y. : 

GucLiELMo  Marconi — He  Shrank  the  Wobld 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Village  Of 
Babylon,  our  Lodge  wa»  named  for  the  Im- 
mortal Gugllelmo  Marconi,  who  was  bom  on 
AprU  25th.  1874  in  Bologna,  Italy  and  who 
died  m  Rome  on  July  aoth.  1937.  At  his  re- 
quest, he  was  bxirled  In  the  town  of  his  birth. 

It  Is  true  that  many  countries  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  many  cf  their  citizens  for 
contributions  they  have  made  In  various 
walks  of  life.  These  same  contributions  have 
been  duplicated  In  other  countries  too,  and 
soon,  the  original  contributor  goes  down  Into 
obscurity.  Out  namesake  though,  Gugllelmo 
Marconi.  Is  the  only  man  to  whom  the  Whole 
World  will  forever  be  Indebted  to.  Even  be- 
yond Magellan,  who  first  knotted  the  world 
by  circumventing  It;  our  Columbus,  who 
connected  two  continents:  Morse  by  his  wire- 
less; Antonio  Meuccl  with  his  telephone 
(later  bought  out  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
and  who  took  all  the  laurels) ;  the  Wright 
Brothers,  Orvllle  and  Wilbur  with  their  air- 
plane; and  Llndberg  who  made  the  world 
smaller  yet,  it  was  the  genius  of  our  Gugll- 
Almo  Marconi  who  shrank  the  world  to  Its 
present  size  by  his  Invention  of  the  radio.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  list  the  numerous 
Inventions  of  which  the  radio  has  been  a 
forerunner  to  or  has  been  its  foundation. 

Here  are  a  few  highlights  of  his  life: 

1.  Surprisingly,  Gugllelmo  Marconi  was  not 
100 'i,  Italian.  His  father  was  from  Bologna; 
his  mother  from  County  Wexford,  Ireland 
and  was  bl-lingual  from  birth. 

2.  Amongst  the  many  honors  received  by 
Gugllelmo  Marconi  were:  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Physics:  created  Marchese  by  the  Italian 
Government  and  nominated  to  the  Italian 
Senate;  created  a  Knight  of  Italy;  plus  nu- 
merous other  honors  and  honorary  degrees. 

3.  Set  up  the  first  Vatican  Radio  with  the 
late  Pope  Plus  XI. 

4.  To  clarify  the  opening  statement,  "due 
to  the  proximity  of  the  Village  of  Babylon", 
Gugllelmo  Marconi  performed  many  of  his 
experiments  from  a  little  shack  several  blocks 
south  of  Main  Street  in  the  Village  of  Baby- 
lon, off  Fire  Island  Avenue.  This  shack  is  now 
la  the  possession  of  one  of  our  Brother 
Lodges  on  the  north  shore.  (As  a  matter  of 
note,  when  I  asked  Mrs.  Terry  Caputo  to  de- 
sign our  letterhead.  I  requested  that  she  In- 
corporate a  sending  tower  and  a  shack  in  the 
design.  U  you  will  carefully  look  at  our 
letterheads  and  the  design  on  our  envelopes, 
you  will  note  that  at  the  base  of  the  tower, 
ground  level,  she  Included  this  noted  shack) . 

Gugllelmo  Marconi's  father  was  Giuseppe 
Marconi,  a  retired  businessman,  landowner 
and  a  man  of  means  who  had  amassed  quite 
a  fortune.  His  mother  was  Annie  Jame- 
son, a  pretty  Irish  girl  from  County  Wexford. 
Ireland,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  whiskey  dlstUlery  owner  who  hap- 
pened to  be  In  Italy  studying  opera.  It  was 
through  a  mutual  business  friend  that  the 
widower  Giuseppe  met  the  lovely  colleen  and 
It  was  love  at  first  sight,  followed  by  elope- 
ment. Annie  and  Giuseppe  had  a  son,  Al- 
fonso, a  year  after  their  marriage.  Nine  years 
later,  our  immortal  Guglielmo  Marconi  was 
born.  He  was  born  in  the  massive,  heavily- 
shuttered  Marescalchl  Palace  In  the  city  of 
Bologna. 

Gugllelmo  Marconi  grew  up  with  an  elder 
brother  and  a  much  older  half-brother,  and 
yet,  he  always  tended  to  be  a  solitary  young- 
ster, absorbed  in  his  own  world  of  science, 
Invention  and  study.  He  had  very  little  of 
formal  schooling  and  never  attended  a  uni- 
versity. His  mother  Unght  him  religious 
and  musical  subjects  and  she  had  engaged 
a  private  tutor  for  his  other  sublects. 
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Gugllelmo  disliked  formal  lessons  and  felt 
that  he  could  learn  more  by  reading.  He 
would  read  for  hours  and  hours  and  would 
always  wind  up  trying  to  Invent  something. 

GugUelmo's  father  was  always  at  logger- 
heads with  him  since  he  disliked  formal 
schooling  and  thought  he  was  wasting  time. 
The  kindness  of  his  mother  caused  him  to 
continue  to  read  of  and  experiment  with 
electricity.  As  a  result  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  with  his  father,  Gugllelmo  be- 
came more  secretive  and  determined  to 
know  all  there  was  about  electricity  and 
the  science  behind  It.  As  with  all  novice 
experimenters.  Gugllelmo  had  millions 
of  Ideas  running  through  his  mind  and 
had  almost  as  many  experiments  going  at  one 
time.  Constantly  learning.  Constantly  per- 
fecting. Constantly  trying  to  win  over  his 
father  who  thought  him  a  lazy  good-for- 
nothing  since  he  didn't  like  school  or 
schooling.  Gugllelmo  had  been  sending  elec- 
trical signals  further  and  further,  and  his 
experiments  kept  getting  costlier  and  more 
sophisticated.  During  this  tUne  of  experi- 
menting and  learning.  Gugllelmo  Marconi 
learned  the  Morse  code,  which  was  to  be  the 
language  he  would  use  In  the  future,  until 
he  was  able  to  substitute  dots  and  dashes 
with  the  voice.  One  day  finding  himself  short 
of  money  he  sold  his  shoes  to  continue  his 
experiments.  Finally,  he  wa?  able  to  sell 
himself  to  his  father,  a  shrewd  businessman, 
and  from  then  on  did  his  father  finally  ac- 
knowledge, with  reservations  though,  the  In- 
telligence and  ambition  of  his  son.  At  this 
era  of  his  life,  Gugllelmo  Marconi,  was  In 
his  early  twenties. 

After  many  years  of  trials  and  tribulations, 
young  Gugllelmo  Marconi  finally  was  able 
to  transmit  intelligible  signals  from  a  trans- 
mitter to  a  receiver.  At  first  the  distances 
of  transmission  were  short;  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  another;  from  the  house  to 
various  parts  of  the  Marconi  Estate  and  then 
gradually  into  longer  metres,  10,  20,  30,  40 
and  farther.  Also,  the  strength  of  the  signals 
Increased  from  barely  audible  to  strong  and 
determined.  When  certain  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and.  after  conferring  with  his  parents, 
priest  and  doctor  (as  was  the  custom  In 
those  days  when  seeking  advice),  Gugllelmo 
Marconi  with  his  Intense  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  his  fatherland,  approached  the 
Italian  Government  to  Inform  them  of  hla 
Invention.  Due  to  his  youthfulness,  he  was 
rebuffed  by  his  government  and  was  never 
to  forget  this  disappointment.  Slgnora  Mar- 
coni who  never  once  doubted  her  son's  abil- 
ity, made  arrangements  to  go  to  England  to 
further  his  pursuit.  The  two  of  them  set  ofT 
for  Ireland  on  the  first  leg  of  their  trip  to 
England. 

In  no  time  at  all,  Gugllelmo  Marconi  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  all  the  Irish  and  English 
people  whom  he  came  Into  contact  with, 
for  himself  personally  or  for  his  Invention. 
Overnight  in  England,  he  became  a  famous 
and  International  figiwe.  Constantly  experi- 
menting, he  aimed  to  transmit  signals  to  and 
at  sea.  An  anecdote  In  Gugllelmo  Marconi's 
biography  at  this  time  records  the  day  he  was 
setting  up  antenna  and  apparatus  atop  the 
Post  Office  building  hi  England.  A  man  from 
below  watching  him,  yelled  up  to  him  "What 
are  you  doing  up  there?"  The  reply  came 
back  "Why  don't  you  come  up  and  find  out?" 
George  Kemp  did  go  up  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  loyal  friendship  that  lasted 
for  many,  many  years.  Kemp,  a  retired  naval 
petty  officer  was  the  first  of  a  hand  of  de- 
voted workers  who  stayed  with  our  Gugllel- 
mo Marconi  through  all  the  years  ahead.  The 
range  of  transmission  was  no  longer  meas- 
ured In  metres,  but  In  miles,  so  that  finally 
in  May,  1897,  Wales  and  England  were 
bridged  by  radio. 
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Italy  realized  It  had  turned  Its  heck  on  an 
outstanding  son  and  to  cover  up  for  its 
error,  paid  many  accolades  to  Gugllelmo 
Marconi,  amongst  which  were: 

1.  A  plaque  on  his  father's  house  at  VlUa 
Graf  one  honoring  him. 

2.  Exempted  personally  by  the  King  of 
Italy  from  military  service. 

3.  Appointed  as  a  naval  officer  attached  to 
the  ItaUan  Embassy  m  London  so  that  he 
could  continue  his  experiments.  Finally,  on 
July  20th,  1897.  "The  Wireless  Telegraph  and 
Signal  Co.,  Ltd."  was  born  In  London. 

Lest  his  individuality  be  sidetracked  with 
all  this  fame,  honor  and  glory  (not  to  aay  of 
money,  prestige  and  knowledge) ,  throughout 
this  era  of  "blood,  sweat,  tears  and  triumph" 
Gugllelmo  Marconi  lived  with  his  devoted 
mother  in  a  very  humble  manner.  Gugllelmo 
Marconi  hated  to  give  lectures  (for  which 
he  was  constantly  hounded)  but  loved  to  dis- 
play his  experiments,  never  once  fearing 
piracy  from  someone  else,  so  sure  was  he  of 
his  work.  After  one  year's  absence  from  Italy, 
Gugllelmo  Marconi  was  recalled  home  per- 
sonally by  King  Umberto  and  Queen  Mar- 
gherlta  to  further  his  work.  It  was  his  In- 
tense patriotism  and  loyalty  that  made  him 
return  back  home  to  his  native  covmtry  that 
lust  a  year  or  so  earlier  had  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm for  his  experiments.  ThU  patri- 
otism was  to  remain  with  him  untU  his 
death. 

The  century  Is  now  ending  and  Gugllelmo 
Marconi  Is  now  In  his  mld-twentles.  It  would 
be  out  of  the  tome  of  this  column  to  delve 
into    each    and    every    <  j-perlment    he    per- 
formed,  along   with   the  fallxires   and   suc- 
cesses of  each.  Suffice  It  to  say  at  this  time 
that  It  was  at  approximately  this  era  that 
Guglielmo  Marconi  performed  an  Innumer- 
able number  of  experiments  with  his  wireless. 
These  experiments  Included  distances  (land 
over  land,  land  to  land  over  water,  shore  to 
ship  and  sea  to  sea) ,  heights,  topography,  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes  of  antennae,  senders 
and  receivers  and  times  of  days  and  nights. 
Throughout    these    and    all    future    experi- 
ments,  never   let   It    be   forgotten    that   the 
Morse  code  was  to  Gugllelmo  Marconi,  what 
the  word  Is  to  the  writer  and  the  palette  to 
the  artist.  Dots  and  dashes  were  now  a  second 
nature  to  him  as  were  his  breathing  and  re- 
flexes. Guglielmo  Marconi  was  now  universal 
and  many,  many  people  and  countries  were 
clamoring  for  his  friendship.  He  was  never 
an  outgoing  person  and  always  tended  to  be 
reserved.  His  objections  to  all  these  Interviews 
was  not  his  aloofness,  but  he  felt  that  they 
held  him  back  from  his  work.  His  "Big  Thing" 
as  Gugllelmo  Marconi  referred  to  his  work 
was  an  obsession  and  he  left  his  work  only 
for  the  things  he  felt  were  very  Important. 
His  crude  wireless  sending  and  receiving  ap- 
paratus at  this  time  were  installed  on  many 
ships   and   yachts    (including   the   yacht   of 
H.R.H.    Queen    Victoria).    March    27th,    1899 
was  another  historic  day.  not  only  for  Gug- 
lielmo Marconi,  but  for  the  world  too.  It  was 
on  that  day  that  the  English   Channel  be- 
tween England  and  France  (a  distance  of  32 
miles)  had  been  bridged  by  the  wireless.  The 
English   Isles   and   the   European   mainland 
now  became  one  through  our  immortal  Gug- 
llelmo Marconi.  A  famous  message  In  the  an- 
nals of  radio  broadcasting  was  sent  two  days 
later,  when  the  American  Journalist  Cleve- 
land Moffett  radioed  from  Wlmereux,  Prance 
to  his  editor  the  following  message:  McClure, 
Dover:    Gnlteerg    Morf    Ecnarf    Ot    Dnalgne 
Hguorht  Eht  Rehte,  Moffett.  In  a  minute  or 
two  came  the  reply :  Moffett,  Boulogne,  Your 
Message  Received.  It  Reads  All  Right.  Viva 
Marconi,  McClure.  (The  above  was  sent  be- 
tween S.  Foreland,  near  Dover,  England  and 
France). 

Marconi's    schedule    of    experiments    in- 
creased in  sophistication  and  distances.  His 


next  step  was  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(as  one  of  his  workers  commented  later  on 
In  years) .  Only  those  who  worked  with  Gug- 
llelmo Marconi  throughout  the  years  can  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  courage  and  stamina 
he  showed  \xnder  frequent  disappointments, 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind  In  con- 
siaiuly  invemmg  new  methods  to  displace 
other  methods  found  fatUty  and  hla  wUUng- 
ness  to  work,  olten  and  many  times  16  hours 
per  day  and  more,  especially  at  a  time  any  in- 
teresting experiment  was  being  tested. 

OugUeUno  Marconi  made  many  trips  to 
America  and  Canada  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury constantly  seeking  topography,  materi- 
als and  conditions  that  wotild  not  only  ad- 
vance  his   experimentation,   but   to  finally 
perfect  his  Big  Thing.  The  thought  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  the  human  voice  and 
soiuids  through  the  air  obseaaed  his  whole 
being.  Just  prior  to  these  frequent  trana- At- 
lantic trips  the  Marconi  International  Ma- 
rine  Communicatlona  Co.,  Ltd.   came   into 
being  and  Gugllelmo  Marconi  saw  the  world's 
leading   navies    (led  by   Great  Britain   and 
followed    by   France,   Germany    and    Italy) 
outfit  their  protecttve  (war)   and  commer- 
cial ships  with  radlophonlo  equipment.  Dis- 
tances of  tranamission  at  this  time  waa  now 
approximately    65    miles.    Cable    companies 
now  fearing  the  advent  of  transmittal  com- 
petition and  of  the   demise   of  the   cable, 
started  applying  preasurea  to  Gugllelmo  Mar- 
coni to  discontinue  his  experiments  and  to 
the  state  and  federal  legislatures  to  enact 
laws  outlawing  the  wireless.  Needless  to  say. 
both  efforts  not  only  faUed,  but  they  failed 
miserably.  Gugllelmo  Marconi  flnaUy  chose 
a  site  In  Newfoundland  to  receive  and  send 
signals  from  a  station  he  had  set   up   in 
Poldhu,  England.  Finally  on  December  12th, 
1901    at    12. 3u   p.m.,   tiie   first    .rans-Atlantlc 
transmission  was  received  by  GugUehBO  Mar- 
coni hUnself.  which  conalated  of  a  pre-ar- 
ranged signal  of  three  doU  (the  Morse  code 
signal  for  the  letter  "s").  While  It  seems  to 
us  that  such  a  signal  Is  not  much,  let  It  here 
be  noted  that  this  was  the  first  uansmlttal 
of  any  sound  over  the  ocean,  and  as  such,  the 
first,  it  stands  out  in  the  Ufe  and  times  of 
Guglielmo  Marconi  and  to  all  in  the  broad- 
casting Industey,  (and  there  are  many  many 
persons  m  this  Induswy  in  many  many  dif- 
ferent capacities  outside  of  Just  broadcast- 
ing). As  the  equipment  became  more  and 
more  refined  and  advanced,  Guglielmo  Mar- 
coni moved  to  New  Yorlt,  where  he  noted. 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  steady  progress 
of  his  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America.  Gugllelmo  Marconi  now  concen- 
trated his  experiments  with  voyages  at  sea. 
Now  the  distances  of  transmission  were  2,000 

On  January  23rd.  1909,  two  ships  at  sea 
collided  off  the  Atlantic  coast  ol  AiueriLa  ai.u 
the  first  transmission  for  marine  assistance 
took  place.  Guglielmo  Marconi's  dream  of 
shlp-io-shore  transmission  and  receiving  was 
finaUy  realized.  The  pathetic  survivors  of  the 
lU  fated  Uner  Titanic  have  Gugllelmo  Mar- 
coni to  be  thankful  for  their  survival.  The 
Uner  hit  an  iceberg  on  the  night  of  AprU  14, 
1912  with  2206  people  aboard.  1503  persons 
perished  and  703  were  saved.  These  survivors 
marched  en  masse  to  honor  Guglielmo  Mar- 
coni at  his  New  York  City  hotel.  Gugllelmo 
Marcord  was  now  revered  in  every  country  of 
the  world  and  spoken  of  as  a  genius.  Yet, 
his  modesty  never  left  him  as  he  told  his 
daughter:    "Do  you   hear  them  talking  of 
genius?  There  is  no  such  thing.  Oeniua,  If 
you  like  to  call  it  that,  Is  the  gift  of  work 
continuously  applied.  That's  aU  it  Is  as  I  have 
proved  for  myseU."  At  this  time  the  range  of 
reception  now  increased  to  6,000  miles,  from 
Clifton.    Ireland    to    Buenos    Aires.    Argen- 
tina. The  advent  of  World  War  I  in  1914  saw 
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Gugllelmo  Marconi,  the  loyal  patriot.  i>ecoma 
a  major  In  the  Italian  Army.  In  charge  of, 
needless  to  say.  the  entire  wireless  telegraphic 
system.  The  first  act  of  World  War  I  was  the 
sending  of  a  wireless  message  of  the  British 
(Admiralty)  xiltlmatvun  to  the  German 
Fleet  Commander  on  the  eve  of  August  a-4. 
1914.  Appropriately,  the  last  act  of  World 
War  I  was  the  announcement  by  Marahall 
Foch  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  5:40  aJix.  on 
November  ilth,  1918,  that  hoetlUtles  were  to 
end  at  11:00  ajm.  that  same  day. 

A.fter  World  War  I,  Gugllelmo  Marconi  be- 
gan toying  with  the  Idea  of  short  waves.  It 
was  about  this  time  also  that  Guglielmo  Mar- 
coni fulfilled  a  Ufelong  ambition;   that  of 
owning   a   yacht!   This   was   to   be   his   own 
ocean  going  yacht.  (For  the  nautical  minded 
readers  of  this  Newsletter  the  yacht  was  a 
white,  sleek  200  ft.  long  yacht;  730  ton  dis- 
placement, high  prow,  a  tall  single  funnel 
and  a  crew  of  31) .  She  was  fitted  as  a  floating 
laboratory  and  was  christened  Elettra.  It  waa 
aboard  the  Elettra  that  Gugllelmo  Marconi 
was  able  to  carrv  on  his  experiments  "away 
from  curious  eyes   and  distractions".  Gug- 
lielmo Marconi  was  now  able  to  float  the  At- 
lantic and  other  seas  at  will,  constantly  seek- 
ing to  "elongate"  short  waves  and  perfecting 
all  his  equipment  to  better  send  and  receive 
signals   (and  the  human  voice,  which  Is,  in 
effect,  a  form  of  a  signal) .  In  1924.  Gugllelmo 
Marconi  achieved  his  second  great  discovery 
by  hartng  perfected  the  short  wave  as  a  prii 
niary  means  of  communications  (long  waves 
almost  became  oteolete)   and  the  cable  sys- 
tems now  became  a  secondary  means  of  com- 
munications. That  same  year,  he   Installed 
the  first  short  wave  radio  telephonic  system 
connecting  the  Vatican  in  Rome  with  the 
Pope's  summer  residence  at  Castel  Gandolfo. 
about    15    miles    away    and    the    late    Pope 
Pius  XI  was  the  first  of  modern  day  popes  td 
talk  over  the  radio.  In  the  mld-thirtles,  Gugj 
llelmo  Marconi  was  over  60  years  old   and 
he  was   now  phvsically  and   mentally   worn 
and  his  health  was  faUlng.  He  also  suffered 
several  heart  attacks.  Gugllelmo  Marconi  did 
not  abandon  his  work  and  fondly  held  onto 
the  theory  that  the  microwaves  that  he  dis- 
covered held  within  their  clutch  the  secret* 
of  television  and  radar,  Just  waiting  to  be 
released.  Gugllelmo  Marconi  was  now  in  Italy 
for  good  and  while  he  suffered  from  crlppUng 
angina   pectoris,   he    continued    working   la 
spite  of  doctors  orders.  The  end  came  peace* 
fullv  on  July  20th,  1937;  the  worn  and  weak- 
ened heart  beat  no  more.  Italy  afforded  him  a 
state  funeral  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  anyone,  and  as  mentioned  at  the  begla- 
nlng  of  this  series,  at  his  own  request,  Gug- 
llelmo Marconi  was  burled  in  his  native  Bo- 
logna. It  was  our  own  Gugllelmo  Marconi, 
more  than  any  other  person  or  Inventor  af 
the  world,  who  truly  shrank  the  world. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  CHARLEB 
J.  GAUGHAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 
Mr     KEMP.    Mr.    Speaker.    Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  J.  Gaughan.  a  good 
friend,  distinguished  jurist,  and  highly 
respected  State  leader  died  today. 

His  long  and  accomplished  career 
spanned  more  than  30  years,  having 
spi^-ed  as  Hamburg  supen-isor  and  as- 
sistant district  attorney  before  beconi- 
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IPS  a  county  judge.  His  11  years  as  a 
county  and  supreme  court  judge  earned 
him  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  worker 
and  fairmlnded  adjudicator. 

His  passion  for  work  and  devotion  to 
the  community  led  him  to  help  organize 
a  committee  of  town  oflacials  in  1961 
which  accomplished  the  first  major  re- 
vision in  the  State's  town  law  since  1933. 
As  an  innovator,  Judge  Gaughan  also 
played  a  major  role  in  organization  of 
the  pioneering  traJBc  violators  school 
for  Erie  County. 

A  loyal  Republican.  Justice  Gaughan's 
lifelong  dedication  to  the  county  and 
State  GOP  prompted  many  New  York 
Republicans  to  consider  him  an  ideal 
running  mate  with  Gov.  MalcoL'"  Wil- 
son this  fall. 

While  the  death  of  Justice  Gaughan 
wiU  leave  a  very  real  void  in  the  hearts 
of  all  New  Yorkers  who  knew  him.  it  is 
indeed  all  of  New  York  State  that  will 
miss  him. 

The  Buffalo-Courier  E.xpress  eulogized 
Justice  Charles  J.  Gaughan  in  this  morn- 
ing's edition.  The  eulogy  follows: 
Chabixs  Oauchan  Is  Dead;  a  Jvbist  Here  for 
11  Years 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  J.  Gaughan 
52,  died  early  today  In  Buffalo  General  Hos- 
pital after  suffering  a  heart  attack  Tuesday  In 
his  Hamburs  home. 

A  native  of  Buffalo's  old  First  Ward.  Justice 
GftURhan  was  a  wslf-made  man  who  worked 
In  steel  mills  and  put  In  a  World  War  11  hitch 
In  the  Army  before  embarking  on  a  leea' 
career. 

He  was  a  Town  of  Hamburg  super\-lsor  and 
J'lstlce  of  the  peace  and  an  assistant  district 
attorney  for  4:^  years  before  he  became  a 
county  judge  In  1952. 

During  his  nearly  11  year.-;  on  the  County 
Court  and  State  Supreme  Court  bench,  he 
built  a  reputation  as  a  hard-worklnp  Jurist 
who  could  trim  down  overloaded  court  calen- 
dars In  a  hurry. 

He  frequently  left  his  own  Courtroom  to 
help  out  in  critical  judicial  areas.  He  was  de- 
tached for  duty  In  the  New  York  City  area  at 
time?  in  other  Western  New  York  counties. 

He  also  helped  out  with  the  welter  of  liti- 
gation stemming  from  the  1971  Attica  Prison 
uprising 

He  currently  had  been  under  serious  con- 
sideration by  Republicans  as  a  running  mate 
for  Gor.  Malcolm  Wilson  In  his  bid  for  re- 
elertlon  in  this  year's  state  election. 

Justice  Gaughan  was  born  Sept.  28,  1921. 
His  father,  the  late  Joseph  P.  Gaughan,  was 
a  waterfront  grain  scooper. 

•I  grew  up  in  a  realistic  neighborhood." 
Justice  Gaughan  later  recalled.  "In  the  First 
Second  and  Third  Wards  In  South  Buffalo, 
you  faced  reality  and  you  had  to  battle  a  lot." 

He  and  Ms  three  brothers  worked  their  way 
to  distinguished  careers  In  different  fields.  A 
brother.  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Gaughan.  is  a  den- 
tist V'mcent  M.  Gaughan.  an  attorney,  has 
rl.sen  to  a  high  place  in  national  political  cir- 
cles. He  gai.  ed  wide  recognition  as  a  top 
trouble-shooter  for  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

A  third  brothr.  Francis  P.,  became  a  dep- 
uty commissioner  In  the  Buffalo  Police  De- 
partment, retiring  in  January,  1971. 

Charles  Gaughan  was  a  bantamweight 
football  player  and  trackman  at  South  Park 
High  School  and  also  became  a  top-notch 
debater  before  his  graduation  In  1940. 

He  then  went  to  work  as  a  timekeeper  at 
Worthlngton  Pump  Corp..  and  became  "a  la- 
borer for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  in  1941 
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"I  weighed  155  pounds  when  I  went  to 
work  in  the  mills,"  he  recalled,  "and  I  hit 
159  before  I  left  and  there  was  no  fat." 

As  a  steelworker,  he  was  part  of  the  con- 
struction gang  for  building  of  Memorial 
Auditorium.  He  also  biiirted  work  for  a  de- 
gree as  a  part-time  Canlsius  College  stu- 
dent. 

He  was  thinking  about  a  medical  career 
when  he  entered  the  World  War  II  Army 
in  1943.  He  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant 
in  1946  after  senlce  in  tHe  Medical  Corps. 
He  said  his  experience  as  a  medical  corps- 
man  turned  his  Interest  away  from  medicine 
and  toward  law. 

He  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  in  a  whirlwind  scholastic  career  earned 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  a.  year  and  8 
months. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  UB  Law 
School  in  1950  and  .vas  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1951. 

Throughout  his  college  oareer,  he  worked 
to  pay  his  expenses. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  take*  on  the  r^pou- 
sibilities  of  a  married  max;,  niarr;>ing  the 
former  Mary  Louise  Bower  ifi  1961 . 

In  private  practice,  he  specialized  In  crimi- 
nal law.  Between  1953  and  1958,  he  put  in  a 
4 1/2 -year  sUnt  as  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney. 

He  was  a  busy  assistant  DA,  doing  much 
of  the  City  Court  and  town  justice  court 
criminal  trial  v.ork. 

He  was  ciected  a-  Hamburg  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1.168.  Two  years  later  he  won  elec- 
tion as  liamburg  super\lsor,  at  a  time 
when  a  supervisor  was  a  county  legislator 
as  well  as  an  administrative  officer. 

In  1961,  he  helped  orgaaize  a  committee 
of  town  officials  wh^ch  drafted  the  Suburban 
Town  Law  passed  by  the  1973  Legislature, 
the  first  major  revision  of  the  state's  town 
law  since  1933. 

He  also  helped  organize  and  headed  a  com- 
mittee of  town  and  munldipal  reoresenta- 
tlves  which  settled  tax  equaCizatlon  disputes 
la  the  county.  ] 

He  also  was  an  innovator  bs  a  judge,  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  organization  of  the  pio- 
neering Traffic  Violators  gchool  for  Erl«» 
County. 

On  May  1,  1963,  Gov.  Rockefeller  named 
him  County  Court  Judge.  VThen  he  failed  to 
win  Republican  organization  endorsement 
for  election  to  the  court  pest  that  fall,  he 
ran  as  an  Independent,  winning  the  GOP 
nomination  and  later  the  election. 

On  Nov.  25,  1968.  Gov.  Rockefeller  named 
him  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  won 
election  the  next  year  to  a  full  14-year  term. 
On  both  the  County  and  Supreme  Court 
benches,  he  was  known  as  "a  worker."  He 
handled  many  difficult  cases.  Including  a 
drawn-out  litigation  over  renoDortionment 
of  Chautauqua  County.  It  ended  last  March 
when  Justice  Gaughan  accepted  a  final  ap- 
portionment plan  for  the  countv. 

Last  Januarv",  Justice  Gaughan"  was  nan-ed 
admimstratlve  judge  of  the  8-county  Eighth 
Judicial  District.  The  job  entailed  assign- 
ment of  Judges,  even  though  he  continued 
his  duties  as  a  trial  Judge. 

J^jstice  Gaughan  was  affiliated  with  a  lor." 
line  of  fraternal,  cUic  and  professional  or- 
ganlzation'.  many  of  them  related  to  the 
legal  profeesion  and  Judiciary. 

Among  hl9  favorite  outside  activities  were 
as  a  trustee  of  Kencore  Mercy  Hospital  and 
a  member  of  the  Men's  Club  of  Emergency 
Hospital.  He  was  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Columban  Sisters. 

Justice  Gai;ghan  described  himself  as  "a 
very  sentimental  man  '  and  on  special  occa- 
sions he  often  showed  his  eraotlons. 

He  said  his  hardest  Judicial  role  was  pass- 
ing sentence.  He  made  this  comment  on  that 
duty  : 
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"No  more  awesome  responsibility  can  fall 
to  any  human  being  than  to  sit  In  judgment 
of  his  fellow  man.  Scriptures  admonish  us- 
•Judge  not,  lest  you  be  judged.' 

"To  the  members  of  the  judiciary,  it  might 
be  better  said:  'Judge  well,  lest  you  be 
Judged  harshlv.'  " 


WHOM  CAN  YOU  BELIEVE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  DFRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  deliberation  on  the  bill  to  create 
a  new  energy  agency,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Member.,  an  editorial  in 
the  Suburban  Life,  of  Bsrwyn,  111.,  in  its 
Sunday,  February  24  edition. 

The  editorial  directs  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not,  we  in  Congress 
have  any  interest  in  the  dismantling  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  rather  than 
rush  into  creating  a  ne^-  bureaucratic 
institution.  This  editorial  is  very  timely 
as  it  relates  to  pending  legislation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Whom  Can  You  Believe? 

The  credibility  of  public  officials  has  prob- 
ably hit  an  all  time  low  with  the  expectation 
that  It  can  sink  stUl  further  as  rar  as  the 
public  is  concerned  when  new  and  possibly 
contrived  shortages  cause  still  more  demoral- 
ization of  t'-,e  people. 

An  official  of  and  respected  local  fuel  oil 
dealer  has  branded  the  iillei;ed  shortage  of 
heating  oil  as  a  lake.  This  daaler  says  all  the 
heating  oU  uece.-.sary  is  available  from  the 
usual  source  if  you  meet  ti.j  price  increases 
of  several  cents  a  gallon  ti.ai  have  been  oc- 
curring lately  with  almost  weekly  frequency. 

Gasoline  station  operators  are  being  made 
the  scapegoats  of  a  gasolii^e  shortage  whije 
-major  oil  companies  conjure  up  alibis  for 
tlie  distribution  system  in  f.iis  metropolitan 
area  tl;at  lias  broken  ciown  almost  com- 
plstely. 

Some  claim  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
that  the  gasoline  shortage  doesn't  exist  ex- 
cept in  this  and  pos;,ibly  a  few  other  metro- 
politan areas.  Downstate  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
-and  Indiana  have  not  had  the  gasoline  dif- 
ficulties we  have  here.  The  governor  of  Mich- 
igan Is  Inviting  Tourists  and  assuring  them 
that  they  can  get  all  the  gasoline  they  need. 

Price  control  has  been  and  still  is  a  joke. 
In  less  than  a  year  some  heating  fuel  prices 
have  tripled.  Gasoline  prices  h.".ve  been  rising 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Scores  of  metropolitan  area, 
gas  stations  of  major  oU  companies  have 
cio.sed.  Their  allocations  don't  seem  to  have 
shifted  elsewhere. 

One  filling  station  operator,  who  said  he 
normally  pumps  35,000  gallons  a  month,  was 
cut  to  2i,000  in  January  and  his  Februaiy 
allotment  was  just  8,000  gallons.  The  .station 
is  leased  from  a  major  oil  company,  and  he 
must  be  wondering  where  the  non-branded 
gasoline  dealers  who  sell  at  a  discount  are 
getting  their  supplies  to  serve  the  block-long 
lines  of  motorists  waiting  to  get  a  fill  dally. 

If  there  Is  a  shortage  of  oil  and  refining 
capacity,  what  good  is  It  going  to  do  to  rals; 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oils?  If  there 
l.sn't  any  more  oil,  then  why  line  the  pockets 
of  the  major  oil  companies  aad  allow  record- 
breaking  profits? 
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Even  efforts  of  long-established  filling  sta- 
tion operators  to  serve  their  regular  custom- 
ers are  now  being  stymied  under  a  regulation 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  which  bans  such 
practice  of  preferential  sales.  It's  a  violation, 
carrying  a  heavy  penalty,  to  sign  up  a  cus- 
tomer to  purchase  gasoline  or  fuel  oil  in  ad- 
vance, a  long  standing  custom. 

The  city  of  Berwyn  recently  was  notified 
that  It  could  only  be  furnished  10,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  month  Instead  of  the  12,000 
normally  used  on  a  contract  basis.  There 
have  been  hints  that  even  further  cuts  might 
be  made. 

As  we  said,  the  credlbUlty  of  those  elected 
or  appointed  officials  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Conflicting  pronouncements  are  almost 
a  dally  dose.  We  should  suggest  that  It  would 
be  a  good  Idea  for  Congressional  candidates 
to  be  put  on  the  spot  before  the  election  on 
whether  or  not  they  favor  the  dismantling 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  which  Is  Interfer- 
ing with  economics  about  which  they  appar- 
ently are  not  Informed. 


LOOK  IN  THE  MIRROR 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesdaij,  March  6.  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
pages  of  this  Congressional  Record  have 
been  printed  with  discourses  naming 
those  industries,  institutions,  businesses, 
and  individuals  that  are  to  blame  for 
the  so-called  energy  crisis. 

I  frankly  detest  this  body's  waste  of 
time  in  trying  to  cast  blame  at  a  time 
when  positive  action  is  needed.  But,  if 
we  are  to  play  that  game,  then  let  us  be 
sure  all  sides  are  heard. 

Recently,  I  learned  of  an  open  letter 
that  had  been  written  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Shelly 
01  Denver,  Colo. 

I  would  like  to  thare  that  letter  with 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

Look   in  the  Mirror 

Look  In  the  mirror,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  you  want  to  see  who  is  the  cause 
of  the  fuel  crisis  In  this  country. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  with  your 
blessing  and  approval,  kept  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  unreallstlcally  low  prices.  This 
act  made  It  financially  foolish  to  drill  for  this 
fuel.  Because  gas  was  so  cheap,  in  relation 
to  other  fuels,  it  began  to  take  their  place. 
But  now,  there  is  not  enough  gas  to  meet 
current  needs,  much  less  the  expanding  de- 
mands. 

And  since  prices  were  so  low — 15  to  20 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  the  pro- 
ducers— producers  stopped  looking  for  gas 
except  as  a  by-product.  At  this  time,  gas 
was  selling  in  New  York  to  the  consumer 
for  approximately  $3  per  cubic  foot. 

Now  to  remedy  the  situation,  you  plan 
to  import  liquefied  gas  from  the  Arabians — 
provided  they  will  sell  it  to  us — at  a  cost 
of  10  to  20  times  what  the  U.S.  producer 
Is  getting.  Some  liquefied  gas  was  recently 
delivered  to  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $3.65  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Before  the  gas  gets  to 
the  consumer,  the  price  will  probably  be 
85.50  per  thousand. 

I  hope  that  you  are  proud  to  have  saved 
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consumers  a  few  pennies  per  year.  You  have 
effectively  limited  the  exploration  for  gas. 

IMPORT   POLICIES 

You,  by  Import  policies  of  allowing  an 
excessive  amount  of  underpriced  foreign  oil 
to  be  brought  Into  this  country  to  compete 
with  domestic  oil,  broke  or  drove  out  of 
busmess  80  per  cent  of  the  Independent 
oil  producers.  (Independent  means  small  oil 
companies,  funds  and  independent  oper- 
ators.) These  are  people  who  entered,  or  were 
In  the  oil  business.  In  the  I950's  and  1960's. 

Cheap  foreign  crude  kept  the  price  low 
and  limited  production  of  U.S.  oil. 

Since  the  refineries  were  getting  foreign 
oil  so  much  cheaper,  they  restricted  the 
amount  of  domestic  oil  they  would  buy  from 
U.S.  producers.  Under  *hese  no-profit  "condi- 
tions, even  very  solvent  producers  had  no  In- 
centive to  assume  the  great  risk  that  explora- 
tion entails.  There  can  be  no  comparison  of 
foreign  and  domestic  production  costs  sUice 
the  average  Middle  East  well  produces  In  ex- 
cess of  5000  barrels  per  day  vs.  less  than  20 
barrels  per  day  for  the  average  well  in  the 
U.S. 

In  breaking  the  independent  producers  you 
effectively  stlfied  domestic  oil  exploration  and 
development  since  the  Independent  drills  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  all  exploratory 
wells  and  discovers  80  per  cent  of  the  new  on- 
land  oil. 

From  1956,  the  number  of  wells  drilled  in 
the  U.S.  declined  from  57,111  to  27,615  in 
1972.  You  had  an  excellent  soUition  for  this: 
import  more  cheap  oil  and  further  destrov 
the  domestic  oU  industry.  Thank  God.  we  had 
a  few  Congressmen  among  your  ranks  who 
stopped  you  before  you  completelv  broke 
the  domestic  oil  business. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES 

You— by  your  environmental  policies  of 
prohibiting  drilling  off  the  East  and  West 
coasts,  of  slowing  both  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  the  development  of  oil 
shale — have  slowed  down  the  development  of 
these  tremendous  reserves  bv  5  to  10  years 

WhUe  you  were  doing  this,  the  states 
which  would  become  the  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  oU  shorta'^e,  were  prohibiting 
the  building  of  refineries  in  their  slates  It 
was  ail  right  to  build  refineries  In  Louisiana 
or  Texas  since  those  crude  people  have  no 
esthetic  values,  but  not  all  right  to  build  re- 
fineries on  the  East  coast  even  If  that  is 
where  fuel  is  most  needed.  However,  these 
Eastern  states  and  their  Congressmen  were 
the  first  to  blame  the  oU  companies  for  the 
lack  of  refinerv-  capacity. 

If  you  want  to  blame  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. accusUig  them  of  not  developing  the 
oil  potential  In  the  United  States,  then  ad- 
mit your  own  fault  for  bringing  in  excessive 
amounts  of  foreign  oil.  These  imports  have 
created  the  dependence  on  foreign  oU  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  present  crisis. 

However,  you  can't  blame  oil  companies 
too  much  since  they  could  Import  foreign  oil 
at  a  price  of  $1  per  barrel  less  than  thev 
could  purchase  domestic  oil.  These  same 
companies  slowed  theh-  search  In  this  coun- 
try for  oil  because  It  was  costing  them  much 
more  to  find  new  oil  than  the  $3  fplus  or 
minus)  per  barrel  It  v.as  selling  for  in  the 
u  .s. 

Here  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  large  oil 
companies  purchase  much  more  domestic 
oU  than  they  produce.  Therefore,  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  price  of  domes'tlc  oil 
low.  The  price  of  domestic  oil  has  remained 
dormant  for  almost  20  years,  while  costs  of 
finding  and  producing  have  increased  every 
year. 

Suspicions  are  held,  If  not  proven,  that 
oil  companies  make  most  of  their  money  on 
refining  and  sales  rather  than  producing  ex- 
cept for  their  profitable  foreign  operations. 
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The  original  Standard  OU  Company— from 
which  most  of  our  present  oil  companies 
evolved— was  a  reflnmg  and  marketing  com- 
pany that  became  an  oil  producer  only  to 
Insure  a  reliable  supply  of  oil. 

If  the  major  oil  companies  are  making 
large  profits  in  their  domestic  production, 
it  Is  because  most  of  their  oil  reserves  were 
found  or  purchased  In  the  1920's,  1930's,  and 
I940's  when  oil  was  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  find.  On  new  reserves,  production  costs 
are  between  $5  and  ftlO  per  barrel. 

CHALLENGE    ISSUED 

If  you  Still  ttunk  the  oU  business  is  so 
profitable,  get  into  It.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral extensive  studies  which  tend  to  verify 
that  much  more  money  has  gone  into  the 
search  for  oil  In  the  U.S.  bv  the  independent 
producer  than  will  ever  be  taken  out  bv  him 

From  1970  to  1973,  the  independent  op- 
erators have  had  a  cost  of  over  SIO  per  barrel 
of  proven  reserves  in  the  ground.  Since  my 
last  44  wells  were  dry  holes,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  costs  are  much  greater  than 
this.  The  first  ray  of  hope  independent  pro- 
ducers have  had  is  the  recent  price  increase 
of  new  oil  10  a  more  realistic  level.  There- 
fore, if  the  price  of  new  oU  is  rolled  back  or 
the  intangible  drilltag  costs  not  allowed,  or 
the  depletion  exemption  removed,  you  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  independents  who 
remain  in  business  despite  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  the  price  of  oil  has  been 
below  the  cost  of  finding  new  oil. 

INCENTIVES  NEEDED 

It  is  the  independent  producer  who  needs 
these  incentives: 

1.  We  need  the  Immediate  Intangible 
drUimg  cost  tax  write-off.  The  majors  can 
depreciate  this  over  a  period  of  years.  But 
since  ours  is  such  a  hi.'h  risk  business,  we 
may  be  broke  in  a  period  of  years. 

2.  We  need  the  depletion  allowance  to 
insure  ourselves  some  degree  of  survival. 
Willie  a  factory  has  the  capability  to  make 
more  money  each  year,  an  oil  well"  is  certain 
to  decline  production  from  year  to  year  until 
ultimate  depletion. 

An  example  of  what  the  price  Increase  has 
done  to  me  personally  is  that  nine  months 
ago  I  quit  the  oU  business  after  24  vears. 
But  the  price  increa.se  brought  me  back.  Re- 
cently I  bought  a  lease  that  should  produce 
300  to  400  barrels  per  day  which  I  will  drlU 
for  $10  per  barrel  oil.  But  I  doubt  If  I  will 
drill  for  $7  per  barrel  oU.  There  must  be  at 
least  1000  other  situations  similar  to  mine 
in  the  industry. 

CRISIS    PROTECTION 

All  Independents  are  needed  to  alleviate 
the  energy  crisis — remember,  it  Is  the  in- 
dependents who  find  most  of  the  new  oU. 
We  can  do  it  If  you  do  not  change  the 
rules!  If  the  price  of  new  oil  does  not 
decrease,  and  the  Intangibles  cost  and 
depletion  exemptions  remain,  I  feel  reason- 
ably sure  that  production  In  the  U.S.  can 
be  Increased  by  a  million  barrels  per  day 
m  the  next  two  years— providing  we  are  able 
to  get  the  drilling  rigs,  pipe  and  equipment. 

If  you  change  the  rules,  we  will  be  lucky 
ever  to  do  this.  The  question  is,  do  you  want 
to  pay  $10  for  American  oil  or  $20  for  foreisn 
oil — if  you  can  get  it. 

While  deciding  on  an  answer,  it  might 
behoove  you  to  re-examine  your  conscience 
to  discover  your  share  of  the  guilt  for  the 
shape  of  the  energy  crisis.  You  are  casting 
many  demagogic  stones  because  It  Is  good 
politics.  I  can  assure  you,  this  demagoguery 
Is  unsound  economics  It  Is  time  for  one  nice 
"mea  culpa"  from  you.  Then  do  what  Ls  best 
for  the  nation,  for  once,  without  scourging 
the  Innocent. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  G.  Shelly. 
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JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 
keenest  regret  that  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
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has  decided  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  Mrs.  Hansen  on  any 
legislative  matters,  I  have  been  very 
much  aware  of  her  contributions.  Par- 
ticularly notable  was  her  service  as 
chairperson  of  the  committee  established 
by  the  Democratic  caucus  to  work  for 
reforms  i^ithin  the  caucus  and  which 
was  so  remarkably  successful. 

To  many  of  us  Julia  Hansen  has  been 
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a  symbol  of  commonsense  and  friend- 
liness, qualities  that  are  all  too  often 
lacking  in  the  democratic  process. 

Unfortunately  people  like  Julia  do  not 
often  make  the  headlines.  If  this  were 
otherwise,  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  enhanced. 

We  wish  Julia  Hansen  great  happiness 
and  success  in  whatever  she  decides  to 
do,  but  we  shall  miss  her  a  great  deal  in 
the  House. 


